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0/ America         PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    OO       CONGRESS,  FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  5, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Donald  O.  Wilson,  rector.  St. 
James  E^plscopal  Church.  Baltimore,  Md., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  our  life  and  author  of  our  sal- 
vation, we,  Thy  servants,  bring  to  Thee 
our  helpless  and  unworthy  selves,  be- 
seeching Thy  favor  and  asking  Thee  to 
make  of  us  what  Tou  would  have  us  to  be. 

We  know  that  the  world  is  loved  by 
Thee,  but  since  Its  affairs  are  entrusted 
into  the  hands  of  men,  we  seek  Thy  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Where  we  are  un- 
wise, give  us  wisdom;  where  Ignorant, 
knowledge;  where  timid,  courage,  and 
where  slothful,  Industry. 

Keep  our  wills  attuned  to  Thine  that 
when  we  differ,  as  we  must,  we  will  hear 
Thee  speaking  above  the  bitter  tones  of 
selfish,  willful  men,  that  Thy  way  be 
served  among  us. 

Bless  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  and  all  in  authority,  that  they, 
knowing  whose  ministers  they  are,  may 
serve  Thee  wholly.    Amen. 


The  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  April  4,  1967,  was  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  tTmm.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  1638.  An  act  conferring  Jurladlctlon 
upon  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  John  T.  Knight; 

Hit.  1536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  H.  Adelberger;  ^ 

HJl.  1640.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr>. 
A.  X.  HouBley; 

HJl.  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oerald 
Levlne; 

H.R.  3403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRoy  Jones; 
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HJl.  3887.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Co\irt  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  cUUm 
of  Solomon  S.  Levadl;  \ 

H.R.  4809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Winifred  S.  Shirley:  and 

H.R.  5677.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
L.  Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:        \ 

KS,.  1628.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  VS.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  John  T.  Knight; 

H  R.  1536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  H.  Adelberger; 

HJl.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Housley; 

H.R.  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oerald 
Levlne; 

H.R.  3403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRoy  Jones; 

HJl.  3887.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Solomon  S.  Levadl; 

H.R.  4809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Winifred  S.  Shirley;  and 

HJl.  5677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  MlUer  and  Mildred  M.  Miller. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke]  be  permitted  to  speak  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  s4}proprlate  ccmimlttees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  cmnmittees,  the 


nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  nominations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice: 

Bert  T.  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  IT.8. 
circuit  Judge,  sixth  district. 

Frank  J.  Murray,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
UJ3.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Walter  N.  Lawson,  of  South  CajroUna,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina. 

Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  UjS. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  the 
occasion  of  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter N.  Lawson,  of  Florence,  S.C,  as  a 
U.S.  marshal,  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to 
have  recommended  a  man  of  Mr.  Law- 
son's  character  and  ability  for  this  high 
of&ce.  He  will  make  an  outstanding  law 
enforcement  official  and  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to 
South  Carolina.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  els  the  youngest  U.S.  mar- 
shal in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Lawson  Is  em- 
blematic of  the  youth,  vigor,  and  young 
ideas  this  Congress  is  attempting  to  in- 
ject into  our  entire  law  enforcement 
system. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  State: 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

Henry  Cabot  Ixxlge,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam. 

WUllam  W.  Heath,  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlezUpotenttary 
to  Sweden. 

John  M.  McSweeney,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  BvUgarla. 

Douglas  MacArthur  n,  of  the  District  of 
Colvmibla,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Axutrla. 

Richard  H.  Nolte,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Iceland. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered £Uid  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Maurice  J.  WiUlams, 
o{  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Adminls- 
trakx'  for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  Is 
considered  and  confirmed. 


•  U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INFORMATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information : 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  of  New  York,  to  b«  a 
member. 

Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. 

Thomas  Van  Husen  Vail,  of  Oblo,  to  be  a 
member. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     . 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  • 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
today  and  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tefhpore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RCPOST   ON    RCAFFOSnoiOIKIfT   OT  AM 
ApPKOntlATION 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  th«  Department  of  Justice  for  "Sup- 
port of  XJB.  prisoners,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations, 

BBPOBT    on    C>vaU>BLIOATIOMS    or 

ApnopmiATioNa 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Federal  Arlatton  Agency,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  overobll- 
gatlons  of  appropriations  in  that  Agency 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  C3om- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations. 


Report  on  Export-Impost  Bank  Insttrance 

AND     OcARANTEKS      ISSUED     IN     CONNECTION 

WrrH  U.S.  Exports  to  Yxtooslavia 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Ekport-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount  of 
Exp>ort-Import  Bank  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees Issued  in  connection  with  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia,  for  the  month  of  February  1967, 
not  previously  reported,  totaled  91,423,807;  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprlattons. 

Report  on  Are  Force  Mn.rrART  Construc- 
tion Contracts  Awarded  Wtthout  Com- 

PETmON 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Air  Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  competition,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  TrrLE  37,  Untted  States 

Code 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize a  dislocation  allowance  under  certain 
circumstances,  certain  reimbursements, 
transportation  for  dependents,  and  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, smd  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Scholarships  to  Selected  Persons 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  scholarships  to  selected  per- 
sons for  education  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  other  health  professions  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Proposed  Training  FACiLrriES  for 
THE  Armt  National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  cer- 
tain proposed  training  facilities  for  the  Army 
National  Guard,  at  Fort  Stewart.  Ga.;  Camp 
Grayling,  Mich.;  Camp  Ripley,  Minn.;  and 
Camp  Shelby,  Miss.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  National  iNousTRfAL  Reserte 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve,  dated  April  1, 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Survivorship  Annuitt  for  Certain  Widows 
Under  the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  President,  Panama  Canal  Company, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  a  surrlTorshlp  annuity  for  widows 
of  recipients  under  the  Panama  Canal  Cash 
Relief  Act  of  July  6,  1937  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Rat  Extxrminatiom  Act  or  1067 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  bousing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  or  Secretart  or  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Department,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


Report  op  Maritime  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Maritime  Administration,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  n- 
port) ;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Leoislation  Relatino  to  tkb 
District  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  claims  against  the  District 
of  Colimibla  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  for  damage  to,  or  loss 
of,  personar  property  incident  to  their  serv- 
ice, and  for  oth^r  piirpoeee  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Two 
Instruments  for  the  Amendment  or  the 
Constitution  or  the  International  Labor 
Organization 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  two  Instruments  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  or  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies 

A  letter  ttom  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies, 
Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  or  Department  or  State 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Department,  for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  audit  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  management  of  m-Valu 
aeronautical  parts  by  Pacific  Air  Forces  bases. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  March 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  on  vol- 
ume movements  of  household  goods  from 
overseas  points  to  the  continental  United 
States,  Department  of  Defense,  dated  March 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Desalting  or  Sea  and  Brackish 
Waters 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  operations 
regarding  the  desalting  of  see  and  brackish 
waters,  for  the  year  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Actzvitzes  or,  Expenditurkb  bt, 
AND  Donations  to  Charles  R.  Robertson 
liioNiTE  Research  Laboratory  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting  pursuant  to  law,  on  activities  of, 
exp>enditures  by,  and  donations  to  Charles 
R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Laboratory  at 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar  year 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


DisPosmoN  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  piu-susnt  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


A    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
A  Concurrent   Rbsolxttion    Memoriauzino 

Congress  To  Amend  the  Law  So  as  To 

Permtt  High  School  Students  Under  the 

Ace  of  18  To  Drive  School  Buses 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Willard  Wlrtz,  has  defined  the  driving 
of  school  buses  as  a  hazardous  occupation, 
thereby  establishing  as  an  unlawful  act  the 
driving  of  school  buses  by  high  school  stu- 
dents under  the  age  of  eighteen;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
presently  vising  high  school  students,  some 
of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  as 
drivers  of  school  buses  and  they  have  proved 
to  be  safe  and  responsible  drivers  who  have 
effected  savings  for  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina while  at  the  same  time  receiving  needed 
compensation  for  their  services;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  believed  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  the  words  "hazardous  occupation" 
or  otherwise  amend  the  law  of  the  land  so 
as  to  permit  high  school  students  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  who  are  capable  of  safe  and 
responsible  driving  to  be  occupied  as  drivers 
of  school  biises:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized 
to  amend  the  law  by  defining  "hazardous 
occupation"  so  as  to  exclude  school  bus 
driving  or  otherwise  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
permit  high  school  students  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  who  are  capable  of  safe  and  respon- 
sible driving  to  be  occupied  as  school  bus 
drivers;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  two  United  States  Senators 
from  South  Carolina,  to  each  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  from 
this  State,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

State  of  South  Carolina,  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
March  31,  1967. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 
■  '|8eal]  Inez  Watson, 

Clerk  0/  the  House. 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY 
PAY  AND  POSTAL  RATE  IN- 
CREASES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.   DOC.   NO.   95) 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiKos  In  the  chair).  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 


the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
Federal  employee  and  military  personnel 
salai-y  increases  and  postal  rate  in- 
creases. Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage will  be  printed  in  the  Record  with- 
out being  read  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  weeks  sigo  in  my  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  quality  of  American 
Government,  I  stated: 

The  machinery  of  our  Government  has 
served  us  well.  It  has  been  the  vehicle  of 
the  greatest  progress  and  prosperity  any  na- 
tion has  ever  aclileved. 

But  this  record  should  give  us  no  cause 
for  complacency.  For  any  realistic  review 
today  reveals  that  there  are  substantial  Im- 
provements to  be  made. 

Today  I  ask  the  Congress  to  take  two 
vital  steps  to  help  bring  about  those  im- 
provements: 

Increase  the  salaries  of  Government 
employees. 

Increase  postal  rates  and  improve 
postal  services. 

In  America  we  demand  the  highest 
level  of  excellence  in  the  public  service. 
If  we  expect  high  quality — 

We  must  be  able  to  attrsw:t  and  keep 
highly  competent  career  employees. 

We  must  be  willing  to  give  them  the 

machinery  they  need  to  do  an  effective 

job. 

salary   increases 

Through  the  years,  this  Nation  has 
built  a  corps  of  public  servants  whose 
quality  is  unmatched  by  any  other  coun- 
try In  the  world. 

Our  career  employees  are  well  trained 
and  experienced.  In  ever-increasing 
numbers,  they  are  skilled  professionals. 
They  include  not  only  administrators 
and  managers,  but  doctors,  lawyers, 
diplomats,  economists,  scientists,  engi- 
neers, actuaries,  systems  analysts,  law 
enforcement  ofQcers,  nurses — and  many 
others  critically  needed  to  provide  public 
services  in  a  complex  world. 

These  men  and  women  come  to  the 
public  service  not  by  chance,  but  by 
choice.  They  come  because  they  are 
challenged  by  problems  that  are  far 
reaching — and  fateful.  They  come  be- 
cause Government  offers  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  unselfish  service. 

From  them,  we  expect  unusual  dedi- 
cation. In  turn,  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  their  Government  rewards 
that  match  their  contributions. 

We  have  made  great  progress  recently 
toward  a  pay  scale  which  approaches  that 
of  private  Industry.  Since  1962,  civilian 
employees  have  received  pay  increases 
amounting  to  more  than  23  percent.  We 
have  Improved  retirement  and  other 
fringe  benefits  so  that  tliey  now  compare 
favorably  with  benefits  In  private  indus- 
try. There  have  been  corresponding  in- 
creases In  military  pay,  and  fringe  bene- 
fits have  been  Improved  substantially. 

Yet  we  still  fall  short  of  comparability 
with  private  Industry.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Sen'ice 
Commission  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  describes  the  gap 
which  remains  between  Government  and 


industey  pay  scales.  I  am  transmitting 
that  report  to  the  Congress  today  with 
the  renewed  conviction  that  this  gap 
must  be  closed.  ■ 

To  close  this  gap  in  1  year  would  re- 
quire an  average  pay  increase  of  7.2  per- 
cent. With  a  similar  increase  for  *he 
Armed  Forces,  the  cost  would  be  more 
than  $2.5  billion  per  year. 

In  view  of  today's  fiscal  and  economic 
conditions,  my  advisers  Inform  me  that  a 
pay  raise  of  this  magnitude  would  not  be 
prudent.  While  inflationary  pressures  In 
the  economy  have  lessened  in  recent 
months,  they  have  not  disappeared. 
They  could  easily  recur.  We  must  there- 
fore continue  to  seek  restraint  in  private 
wage  settlements  and  to  exercise  re-  - 
straint  in  the  operations  of  government. 

But  a  pay  raise  for  the  Government's 
employees  clear^  is  needed.  We  must 
avoid  placing  the  Government  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  competent  workers — and  we 
must  keep  faith  with  our  employees. 

To  do  so  requires  that  we  achieve  com- 
parability with  private  pay  levels— and 
that  we  do  it  in  a  way  which  does  not 
endanger  our  unparalleled  econcmiic 
prosperity. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  5  years 
ago: 

To  pay  more  than  this  Is  to  be  unfair  to 
American  taxpayers — to  pay  less  is  to  degrade 
the  public  service  and  endanger  our  national 
security. 

I  recommend  a  4.5-percent  pay  in- 
crease for  civilian  «nployees  effective 
October  1,  1967. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  take 
the  final  step  this  year  to  achieve  full 
comparability  with  private  industry.  I 
propose  a  two -stage  plan  to  remove  the 
remaining  comparability  lag  in  all  grades 
by  October  1.  1969.  The  first  step  would 
take  effect  in  October  1968  and  the  sec- 
ond a  year  later. 

For  our  military  personnel,  pay  alone 
can  never  reflect  the  full  measure  of  our 
debt.  On  the  battleflelds.  in  outposts 
where  there  is  tension  but  no  battle,  in 
the  vast  defense  installations  of  our 
country,  these  men  and  women  protect 
our  national  security.  We  must  assure 
them  and  their  families  that  they  will  be 
compensated  for  their  service  on  a  scale 
which  Is  comparable  to  that  of  their  2.5 
million  civilian  coworkers.  As  civilian 
pay  goes  up,  so  should  the  pay  of  the 
armed  services. 

I  recommend  an  Increase  In  regular 
milltarj'  pay  similar  to  the  raise  for  civil- 
ians— an  average  4.5  percent  effective 
October  1,  1967. 

This  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  conducting  a  searching  review  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  military 
compensation  system.  When  these 
studies  have  been  completed,  I  will  rec- 
ommend further  changes  In  the*  Armed 
Forces  pay  system. 

We  must  also  take  steps  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  salaries  for  top  officials  in 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  ezecuttre 
branches  of  the  Government.  To  this 
end,  I  have  established  a  special  com- 
mission headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel 
to  study  executive  pay  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federsd  Government. 
When  I  have  reviewed  its  r^^xxt,  I  will 
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make  recommendationa  for  appropriate 
adjustments  in  these  areas. 

Salary  reform  for  the  government  of 
an  Increasingly  complex  and  ever-chang- 
ing society  is  never  complete.  The  entire 
fltructure  and  interrelationships  of  all 
Federal  pay  systems,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, should  be  continually  reviewed  and 
Improved.  The  adequacy*^  the  basic 
pay  system  itself  must  be^rlodically 
reexamined. 

I  recommend  that  a  special  Joint  Sal- 
ary Commission,  representing  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches, 
be  established  to  examine  aU  Federal 
pay  systems  and  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  within  2  years. 

POSTAL    BATKS   AND    SXSTICBS 

The  postal  service  is  the  key  link  of 
the  Nation's  commerce.  It  is  also  the 
personal  communications  oetwork  of 
some  200  million  private  citizens.  It 
must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
public  and  the  needs  of  the  business 
community. 

That  system  now  bears  a  tremendous 
burden.  Each  year  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment processes  as  much  mail  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  To  cope 
with  the  great  outpouring  of  mall  created 
by  our  country's  increasing  social  and 
economic  activity,  we  must  have  a  mod- 
em, highly  mechanized  postal  service. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  postal  service 
today. 

The  post  offices  in  many  of  our  major 
cities  were  built  during  the  1930's— built 
to  handle  between  25  and  30  billion 
pieces  of  mail  a  year.  This  year,  nearly 
80  billion  Items  will  move  through  the 
postal  system.  Next  year  still  another 
3  billion  pieces  of  mail  will  be  processed. 
If  this  growth  rate  continues,  mail  vol- 
ume will  exceed  100  billion  pieces  a  year 
by  1976. 

These  figures  make  It  dramatically 
clear  that  we  must  remodel  old  post 
offices  and  build  new  facilities.  We 
must  equip  them  with  modem,  high- 
speed mall  processing  machines— the 
most  efficient  our  Nation's  technology  can 
produce. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  in  the  past 
few  years  on  modernizing  and  mechaniz- 
ing the  postal  service.  That  pace  must 
now  be  quickened.  We  must  place  even 
greater  emphasis  on  research,  engineer- 
ing, and  new  technology.  We  must  In- 
tensify our  efforts  to  enlist  the  support 
of  all  Americans  to  Increase  their  use  of 
the  ZIP  code. 

In  the  1968  bi/dget  I  have  recom- 
mended more  than  $300  million  for  post- 
al modernization.  This  represents  a  40- 
percent  increase  In  expendltxu-es  for  re- 
search and  engineering  and  a  46-percent 
Increase  in  funds  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

These  are  substantial  Increases.  But 
they  are  fully  justified  by  the  planning 
that  has  preceded  them  and  the  size  of 
the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  a 
growing  nation,  we  must  also  modern- 
ize the  postal  rate  structure.  We  must 
bring  postal  revenues  into  line  with  op- 
erating costs. 

Present  rates  do  not  {Hx>vide  sufficient 
funds  for  necessary  improvements  In 
postal  facilities  and  equipment.    Indeed, 


present  revenues  do  not  even  cover  nor- 
mal operating  costs. 

For  fiscal  1968,  the  Post  Office  Etepart- 
ment  deficit  will  be  about  $1.2  billion— 
and  this  does  not  include  the  pay  in- 
crease I  am  recommending  today.  Less 
than  half  of  this  deficit  Is  attributable  to 
the  public  service  functions  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Yet  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  calls 
for  postal  revenues  "approximately 
equal"  to  operating  costs  after  public 
service  expenses  have  been  deducted. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  in- 
crease postal  rates  for  all  classes  of  mail : 
First  class  and  airmail:  a  1-cent  in- 
crease in  postage  for  cards  and  letters 
sent  first  class  or  airmail,  effective  July 
1,  1967. 

Second  class:  an  average  Increase  of 
22  percent  for  all  categories  of  second 
class  mall,  phased  over  a  3-year  period 
beginning  January  1.  1968. 

Third  class:  an  average  increase  of  28 
percent  for  all  categories  of  third  class 
mail.  The  rate  increase  for  sl^le  pieces 
of  mall  will  go  into  effect  July  1,  1967, 
and  the  bulk  rate  increase  on  January  1 
1968.  ' 

Fourth  class:  an  average  increase  of 
21  percent  for  special  rate  fourth  class 
mall— mainly  books  and  records — effec- 
tive July  1.  1967. 

A  special  surcharge  on  odd-sized  en- 
velopes which  cannot  be  processed  by 
postal  machinery.  This  surcharge, 
which  wiU  go  into  effect  in  2  years.  Is 
designed  to  discourage  the  use  of  en- 
velopes which  cannot  be  rapidly  proc- 
essed through  postal  machinery. 

The  rate  increases  for  second  and 
third  class  bulk  mail  would  have  been 
substantially  higher  and  would  have 
been  needed  sooner  if  the  ZIP  code  pre- 
sorting regulations  had  not  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1  of  this  year.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  cost  to  mailers  of  ZIP 
coding  and  the  savings  anticipated  from 
this  program,  I  am  recommending  that 
the  effective  date  for  second  class  and 
bulk  rate  third  class  increases  be  delayed 
until  January  1,  1968. 

These  postal  rate  Increases  will  pro- 
duce $700  million  in  postal  revenues  in 
fiscal  1968.  When  fully  effective,  they 
will  add  more  than  $800  million  an- 
nually to  postal  revenues. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  postal  modernization  and 
the  proposed  pay  increase  for  postal  em- 
ployees. It  win  enable  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  begin  immediately  to 
provide  better  services  for  all  Americans. 
Paster  and  more  efficient  delivery  of 
the  malls; 

Restoration  of  6-day  parcel  post  serv- 
ice; 

Door  delivery  in  some  residential  areas 
now  served  by  roadside  boxes. 

A    BXTTER    COVKKNMXNT 

The  pay  and  postal  rate  Increases  I 
recommend  in  this  message  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  have  a  government  of  re- 
sponsive and  talented  people  and  an 
efficient  postal  system. 

Delay  in  attaining  comparability  be- 
yond the  effective  dates  I  have  suggested 
is  inexcusable.  To  neglect,  and  thus 
Impair,  the  public  service  would  be  far 
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more  expensive  for  the  American  people 
In  the  long  run. 

Delay  in  enacting  the  postal  rate  In- 
creases I  request  will  hamper  signifi- 
cantly our  efforts  to  build  a  modern  and 
efficient  postal  system. 

The  Government  of  this  Nation  can 
never  be  any  better  than  the  people  who 
work  for  It,  the  tools  they  have,  and  the 
people  whom  they  serve. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  these  proposals  to  insure  those  who 
work  in  our  Government  just  pay  for  the 
dedication  they  bring  to  the  task  of 
serving  every  one  of  us. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHmt  House.  April  5,  1967. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  by 
which  the  President's  message  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  with- 
out reading  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

ISx.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  that 
the  President's  message  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  message  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
message. 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

8.  371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  T 
Brooks  (Rept.  No.  147) ; 

8. 853.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the  Com- 
mlsalon  on  PoUUcal  AcUvlty  of  Government 
Personnel  (Rept.  No.  14fi); 

8.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  eetabUsblng 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  AntlqulUes  of  the 
Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
145);  V      K        V 

8.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vldlng  for  the  printing  of  1.600  additional 
copies  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  print 
enUtled  "Federal  Programs  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Human  Resources"  (Rept.  No.  148) ; 

8.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  prlnUng  of  1,500  additional 
copies  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
print  entitled  "An  Economic  Profile  of  Main- 
land China"  (Rept.  No.  149); 

S.  Res.  92.  Resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  8enate  document  of  a  compilation 
of  materials  relating  to  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Rept 
No.  160) ; 

S.  Res.  93.  Resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  a  report  entitled  "Policy  Planning  for 
Technology  Transfer"  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept.  No.  151); 

S.  Res.  96.  Resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  a  report  on  the 
Disposal  of  U.S.  Military  InstallaUons  and 
SuppUes  In  Prance  (Rept.  No.  162); 

8.  Res.  99.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  a  Senate  document  entitled 
"Study  Mission^  to  Central  and  Southeast 
Asia"  (Rept.  No.  168): 

S.  Res.  100.  ResoluUon  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  report  by  Senator  Ellendeb  en- 
titled "A  Review  of  U.S.  Government  Opera- 
Uons  m  Latin  America"  (Rept.  No.  164); 

S.  Res.  101.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  appendU  to  the  report  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Systems  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment (Rept.  No.  166);  and 
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8.  Res.  102.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
6,600  copies  of  Its  report  to  the  Senate,  of  the 
present  Congress.  enUtled  "Developments  In 
Aging— 1966"  (Rept.  No.  158). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

8.  Res.  95.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  additional  copies,  a  report 
entitled  "Mineral  and  Water  Resources  of 
Missouri"  (Rept.  No.  167) . 


NELLIE  BRANNON— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  104);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Nellie  Brannon,  mother  of  Harold  L.  Bran- 
non,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  siun  to  be  considered  Inclu- 
sive of  fvmeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances. 

DOROTHY    ANN    BAXTER— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  105) ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  Ann  Baxter,  widow  of  William  R. 
Baxter,  Senior,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sxmi  to  be  considered  Incltislve  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  aUowances. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  EXEC- 
UTIVE PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  March  28.  1967. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  PKARSON: 

8. 1427.  A  blU  to  increase  certain  amounts 
authorized  imder  the  Federal  Airport  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  whwa  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   METCALF    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Manbfiklo)  : 

8. 1428.  A  bill  to  transfer  Utle  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 

NETT.  Mr.  BtBLZ,  Mr.  BTnu>icK.  Mr. 

Cannon.  Mr.  Fono.  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 

McOek,  Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr.  ISxnm  and 

Mr.  Tower)  : 

8. 1429.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  InvesUga- 
tlon  and  study  to  recommend  a  general  plan 
to  meet  the  future  water  needs  of  the  Western 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU.  which  appear  \inder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

8. 1430.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Joaqulm 
Garcia  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ORUENING : 

8.1431.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  tSOO  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Oruenino  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   RUSSELL    (for   himself   and 
Mrs.  SMrrR) : 

8. 1432.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  be 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

8. 1433.  A  bm  to  encourage  and  assist  In 
the  formulation  of  local  organizations  by 
residents  of  urban  neighborhoods  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  the  physical,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  prevailing  In  such 
neighborhoods; 

8. 1434.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  assist  low-  and 
moderate- Income  persons  to  realize  the  goal 
of  home  ownership;  and 

8. 1435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Business  Ad- 
visory Committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MiraPHT) : 

S.  1436.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Insect  in- 
festation may  be  treated  as  a  natural  dis- 
aster for  producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BOOGS: 

8. 1437.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain  per- 
sons having  claims  against  the  assets  of 
Joseph  A.  L.  Brrlgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1438.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ralph  P. 
Germann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peabson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8. 1439.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2^ 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

8. 1440.  A  blU  to  include  in  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  In  section  2814  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  transportation  with 
unlawful  Intent  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 


merce  of   traveler's   checks   beating   forged 
countersignatures; 

8. 1441.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Sdwln  A. 
and  Mattle  Lee  Barnes;  and  - 

8. 1442.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Mario  Bob- 
Icevlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  To  web  when  he 
Introduced   the  Xnt   two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appeS  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

8.1443.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
vide certam  parking  prlvUeges  for  physically 
handicapped  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

8. 1444.  A  bill  to  encourage  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BREWsm  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1445.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency; 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkican  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bm,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    ££r.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baetlett,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ebvin.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Getjenino,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  McGek.  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  PzLL,  Mr.  ScoTr,  Mr.  Talmaooe. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
B^ENNEDT  of  Massachusetts) : 
8.  1446.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing    of    articles    Imported    Into    the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for 
the  adjustment  by  the  VS.  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supply- 
ing nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  in  the  United  States  market;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr>  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
8. 1447.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvirrency. 

S.  1448.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Roy  A. 
Parker; 

8. 1449.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Sllvestro 
D'Urso;  and 

S.  1450.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Stello 
Manglola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  1451.  A  bill   to  provide  a  jwogram  for 
dairy  farmers  under  which  production  ad- 
justment payment  shall  be  made  to  such 
farmers  who  voluntarily  adjust  their  market- 
ings of  milk  and  butterfat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultvire  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  renuu-ks  of  Mr.  McCartht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
8. 1452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia minimum-wage  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ^pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 
S.  1463.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  invoicing, 
and  false  advertising  of  decorative  wood  and 
simulated  wood  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
Introduced  the  al)ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
B.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  authorlzlzic 
the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Martha  Baye; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curr«iey. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Toweb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.J.  Ree.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  that 
It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Surgeon 
General  prescribe  a  program  for  the  care  and 
transportation  of  woimded  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren on  bringing  these  children  to  this  coun- 
try for  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxuMS  of  New 
Jerwy  when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  s  separate 
heading.) 


April  5,  1967 


RESOLUTIONS 

OOMlnOTOATIOK    OF    AMBASSAOOB    HEJ«IT    CABOT 
LODGE   FOB    HIS    VIXTNAM    SXBVICX 

Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  commending 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  his 
Vietnam  service,  wiilch  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
which  appear^  under  a  separate  head- 
tag.)  ^ 

NELLIE    BRANNON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(a  Res.  104)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  NeUle 
Brannon,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  imder 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 

DOEOTHT    AN1#^  BAXTER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  105)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Dorothy 
Ann  Baxter,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


operations  at  airports  with  FAA  control 
towers  have  Increased  70  percent  In  the 
last  decade.  Yet  these  operations  will 
Increase  another  60  percent  by  1971  and 
wUl  double  by  1975. 

More  than  160  million  people  used  air 
transportation  last  year.  But  our  air- 
ports will  be  required  to  handle  70  per- 
cent more  passengers  in  the  next  5  years 
and  double  that  amount  by  1975. 

The  number  of  general  aviation  air- 
craft will  grow  from  the  present  89,000 
to  as  many  as  140,000,  an  Increase  of  61 
percent,  by  1970.  An  85  percent  in- 
crease In  annual  flying  hours  to  30  mil- 
lion Is  expected  by  1975. 

Mr.  President,  Just  these  few  statistics 
dramatize  how  our  airport  needs  will 
grow  In  the  next  2  to  4  years.  Yet  im- 
portant airport  facilities  like  Stapleton 
International  in  Denver,  which  has  only 
recently  completed  a  $12  million  Im- 
provement project,  are  finding  their 
present  facilities  to  be  completely  inade- 
quate to  meet  current  needs.  We  aU 
kjfiow  of  the  highly  publicized  congestion 
problems  at  Chicago's  O'Hare,  Los  Ange- 
les' International  and  New  York's  Ken- 
nedy Airports.  The  fact  is  clear  that  our 
airports  not  only  need  coordinated  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  they  also  need  bet- 
ter facilities  just  to  serve  current  traffic. 
Not  only  do  large  metropolitan  airports 
need  to  be  upgraded;  we  also  need  to 
build  new  airports  to  serve  the  air  taxi, 
business  and  private  segments  of  the 
general  aviation  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  money  for  these 
projects  must  come  from  several  sources 
—airlines,  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  There  is  no  total 
obligation  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  everything.  But  we  must  pro- 
vide more  than  at  the  present.  Federal 
assistance  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
of  1946  has  generally  been  too  little  and 
too  late.  Only  in  the  last  6  years  have 
authorizations  been  as  high  as  $75  mil- 


heading  "Reports  of  Committees. 
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TO  DECREASE  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR 
AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Maroh  14,  I  introduced  a  bill,  8.  1271, 
which  would  establish  a  continuing  ad- 
visory commission  for  air  transporta- 
tion and  airport  planning  and  develop- 
ment. Such  a  commission  would  provide 
for  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  avia- 
tion Industry— that  of  overall  coordina- 
tion and  planning  for  air  transportation 
and  alrpOTt  development. 

But  while  this  Nation  desperately 
needs  to  develop  a  program  to  plan  and 
coordinate  for  future  needs,  we  must  re- 
member that  many  of  our  airports  are  al- 
ready outmoded  or  overcongested.  There 
are  current  needs  which  must  be  met 
immediately. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
our  airport  faciUtles  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  tremendous  growth  In  the 
air  transportation  Industry  In  most  In- 
stances. I  have  spoken  previously  about 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  airports,  but 
perhaps  a  reiteration  of  some  pertinent 
statlsUcs  would  be  worthwhile.   Aircraft 


survey  conducted  by  the  Airport  Opera- 
tors councU  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  groups,  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  would  be  needed  to  up- 
grade airport  facilities  by  1970.  Local, 
State  and  county  government  units  can 
finance  about  $1.3  billion  of  this,  leaving 
almost  $700  million  which  must  come 
from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  $157  mUllon 
armually— far  more  than  the  current  $75 
million  annual  authorization.  Figures 
from  FAA  estimates  are  very  similar  to 
those  just  stated. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  sur- 
vey was  concluded  before  the  Boeing  Co. 
announced  its  current  747  program  and 
bef*re  local  service  carriers  announced 
they  were  expanding  jet  service  to  many 
smaller  airports.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams have  caused  large  increases  to  be 
made  in  the  previous  estimates.  A  $200 
million  annual  authorization  now  ap- 
pears realistic;  indeed,  urgently  needed 

Mr.  President,  to  meet  this  need,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
Increase  the  amounts  authorized  under 
the  Federal  Alnwrt  Act  from  $75  million 
to  $200  million  annually.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  act  as  extended  during 


the  least  session  of  Congress  to  be  ef- 
fective through  June  30, 1970. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  proj- 
ects which  today  call  upon  the  Federal 
Government  for  monetary  suMwrt.  We 
have  tremendous  expenses  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  for  education,  for  the  war  on 
poverty  and  for  other  Important  proj- 
ects. But  the  fact  is  that' the  jet  age 
is  upon  us,  and  it  is  only  beginning.  We 
must  face  this  fact,  and  provide  for  the 
needs.  We  spend  at  least  $2  billion  a 
month  in  Vietnam.  Surely  we  can  pro- 
vide $200  million  a  year  in  an  effort  to 
Insure  a  «afe  and  adequate  air  transpor- 
tation system  In  our  country  now  and  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  c(H>y  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred,  and. 
without  objection,  the  bUl  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1427)  to  Increase  certain 
amounts  authorized  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  tlOe,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

S.  1427 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  parn- 
graphs  (7),  (8).  and  (B)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  m  the  several  States,  in  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  this  Act,  approprla- 
Uons  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  was,- 
000.000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  over  a  period 
of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Of  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph,  $175,000,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
secUon  12.  beginning  July  1  of  each  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1968,  June  30,  1969. 
and  June  30,  1970,  and  shall  conUnue  to  be 
so  available  until  expended. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  In  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  In  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  appropriations  amount- 
ing In  the  aggregate  to  $16,000,000  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  over  a  period  of  three  fiscal 
years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1988.  Of  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der this  paragraph,  $5,000,000  shall  become 
available  for  obligation,  by  the  execution  of 
grant  agreements  pursuant  to  section  13, 
beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1968.  June  30,  1969.  and 
June  30.  1970,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so 
available  until  expended.  Of  each  such 
amount,  40  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
Hawaii.  40  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  Puerto  Rico,  and  20  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  developing,  in  the 
several  States,  airports  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to 
reUeve  congestloh  ,at  airports  having  high 
density  of  traffic  serving  other  segments  of 
aviation,  in  addition  to  pther  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  ap- 
propriations amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$6,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  over  a 
period  of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,    1868.    Of 
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amounts  appropriated  under  this  paragraph, 
$20,000,000  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion, by  the  execution  of  grant  agreements 
pursuant  to  section  12,  beginning  July  1  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968, 
June  30.  1969,  and  June  30.  1970.  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  expended." 


WESTERN  UNITED  STATES  WATER 
INVESTIGATION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  Senators  Bennett, 
Bible.  BtrRDiCK,  Cannon,  Fong,  Inottste, 
McGee,  Metcalp,  Mundt.  and  Tower,  a 
bill  to  authorize  an  examination  of  the 
water  suMily  in  the  western  reclamation 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  would  not  du- 
plicate, but  would  supplement  the  water 
studies  proposed  in  other  pending  legis- 
lation and  the  work  now  underway  in  es- 
tablished agencies. 

The  water  problems  in  reclamation 
States  are  peculiar  to  those  States,  and  a 
survey  directed  specifically  to  them  is 
long  past  due.  Because  many  of  these 
problems  are  common  to  all,  and  because 
these  States  are  likewise  bound  together 
by  numerous  social  and  economic  simi- 
larities, it  is  both  practical  and  feasible 
to  examine  the  reclamation  States  as  a 
single  region. 

There  are  msmy  advantages  to  an  ex- 
amination of  an  entity  of  this  ?ype.  We 
would  not  be  dealing  with  a  river  basin 
set  off  by  natural  boundaries.  Neither 
would  we  be  studying  a  vast  and  varied 
national  area  delineated  by  political 
boundaries.  Instead  we  would  be  con- 
centrating Ml  a  piece  of  real  e'State  of 
intermediate  size  which  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  river  basins,  and  In  which  man 
made  boundaries  are  less  formidable  be- 
cause of  the  affinity  of  Interest.  This 
would  permit  Federal  and  State  plarmers 
to  Integrate  concepts  and  effects  of  local 
water  management,  and  to  conceive  and 
examine — in  coordinated  efforts — the 
broader  alternatives  for  water  supply. 

COMMON     PEOBLXMS 

Sections  of  almost  all  of  the  reclama- 
tion States — often  a  major  part  of 
them — face  serious  problems  because  of 
erratic  precipitation.  The  pattern  Is 
much  the  same — scanty  rainfall  during 
the  warmest  season,  and  heavy  rainfall 
In  the  mountainous  areas  least  adapted 
to  settlement.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
runoff  from  these  high  mountain  areas  is 
depleted  by  bright  sunshine  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  These  factors  ms^e  it  diffi- 
cult to  use  western  water  resources  for 
our  national  welfare. 

But  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  un- 
lock their  wealth  for  the  West,  and  to 
employ  It  as  a  sound  base  for  wider  set- 
tlement and  expanding  populations.  In 
1902  the  Congress  enacted  the  reclama- 
tion law,  and  the  people  of  the  West  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  It.  To  date 
they  have  pledged  to  repay  directly  90 
percent  of  the  Federal  capital  costs  of 
Important  water  resource  development 
which  has  taken  place.  In  addition,  the 
people  themselves  have  risked  billions  of 
dollars  in  collateral  facilities  to  employ 
the  water  on  site. 

The  most  likely  sources  of  western  wa- 
ter have  now  been  developed,  or  are 
scheduled   for  development.    Yet  both 


the  uses  of  water  and  the  number  of 
people  dependent  upon  it  continue  to 
multiply.  Migrations  from  the  East 
have  sent  more  than  ZVz  million  people 
Into  the  reclamation  States  during  the 
fifties  alone.  The  migrations  are  con- 
tinuing in  the  sixties.  It  Is  expected  to 
Increase  by  two-thirds  before  the  cen- 
tury turns.  In  spite  of  the  galloping  de- 
mand for  more  water,  the  West  faces 
proscription  both  of  sources  of  water  and 
sites  for  pwwer  projects  which  could 
make  more  water  projects  feasible. 
There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Na- 
tion can  "afford"  to  lock  up  In  perpetual 
preservation — ^In  wilderness  areas  and 
national  parks  and  other  preserves — 
more  and  more  of  our  western  lands. 
Maybe  we  can  afford  to  lock  some  of 
them  UP,  but  the  very  fact  that  such 
thinking  continues  to  crop  up  nation- 
ally Indicates  that  we  need  to  move 
ahead  quickly  with  a  full  Survey  of  west- 
em  water  uses,  needs,  and  potentials. 

CARKTUL  PLANNUra 

Some  of  our  western  water  problems 
are  aggravated  by  our  water  practices. 
For  example,  when  we  increase  with- 
drawals of  water  for  consumption,  we 
decrease  the  flows  available  to  dilute  the 
pollutants  carried  by  the  stream.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  Pollution  Control  says  frankly: 

Westerners  must  strive  harder  and  plan 
even  more  carefully  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  to  achieve  an  adeqtiacy  of 
water  supply. 

We  are  striving  harder,  and  In  evi- 
dence I  could  cite  you  costs  of  planning 
and  development  by  the  Western  States 
and  their  lesser  agencies.  But,  as  the 
Secretary  states,  we  must  not  only  try 
harder,  we  must  also  "plan  more  care- 
fully." And  to  plan  more  carefully  we 
must  relate  concepts  for  the  respective 
western  river  basins  to  each  other  and 
to  the  reclamation  States  as  a  whole. 
We  must  avoid  making  mistakes,  and 
we  must  plan  on  a  broad  scale  which 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the 
people  in  the  region.  Such  planning 
would  in  turn  facilitate  a  national  eval- 
uation of  our  resources  as  envisioned  by 
the  Senate  in  its  Document  No.  97. 

ON    A    BBOADEB    BASE 

In  making  this  examination  we 
should,  of  course,  make  full  use  of  the 
careful  planning  now  underway  within 
each  river  basin  of  the  West.  The  States 
and  Federal  agencies  are  collaborating 
in  projections  of  basin  needs,  and  in 
basinwide  concepts  of  the  potentials  of 
storage,  watershed  management,  river 
regulation,  and  the  transportation  of 
water.  To  enlarge  that  collaboration 
into  regional  guides — guides  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Congress  before  detailed 
planning  for  construction  moves  too  far 
ahead — would  be  beneflcial  to  all.  It 
would  integrate  the  results  of  basin  work, 
as  it  becomes  available,  and  help  us  to 
develop  regional  concepts.  It  would  per- 
mit broader  alternatives,  and  do  so  at 
the  formative  stage  of  the  planning. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Is  it 
really  necessary  that  we  enlarge  from 
a  basin  to  a  regional  concept?  I  think 
it  is.  "Alternatives  of  Water  Manage- 
ment." published  by  the  National  Re- 


search Couneil  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1966,  contains  this  state- 
ment: 

Although  the  drainage  basin  provides  a 
coherent  hydrologlc  unit  for  watw  control, 
it  is  not  neceesarUy  or  even  usually  coin- 
cident with  the  appropriate  social,  political, 
or  economic  region  within  which  society 
functions. 

Other  professional  planners  also  ad- 
vocate examining  water  and  land  re- 
sources in  bites  larger  than  river  basins, 
but  smaller  than  the  entire  Nation.  In 
his  book  "Natural  Resources  for  U.S. 
Growth,"  published  by  Johns  Hopkins 
Press  in  I964»dHans  H.  Lansberg  says: 

For  many  purposes  the  river  basin  Is  the 
best  unit  of  area  to  use  in  considering  water 
situations.  In  this  study,  however,  much 
larger  units  are  \ised.  This  is  because  de- 
mand must  be  projected  as  well  as  the  moffe 
easUy  calculated  prospects  of  supply.  The 
uncertainties  of  projecting  population,  pat- 
terns of  ixxdustrlal  growth,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  demand  for  particiilar  areas  are 
enormous;  and  the  smaller  the  area,  the 
greater  the  hazards.  On  the  other  hand  . .  • 
the  use  of  such  very  large  areas  Inevitably 
blurs  the  analysis  .  .  .  National  projections 
would  conceal  nearly  all  of  the  troublesome 
problems.  But  nation-wide  estimates  are  of 
Interest  In  making  certain  comparisonB  of 
trends  in  different  kinds  of  water  tise  .  .  . 

REGIONAI.    ANALYSIS ^BUT    BT    WHOM? 

Let  us  agree  then,  that  concepts  being 
developed  within  the  basins  of  the  West 
should  be  examined  also  in  the  larger  en- 
vironment of  the  reclamation  States. 
Tills  leads  to  the  question:  "Should  such 
regional  concepts  be  developed  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  or  perhaps  by 
the  National  Water  Commission,  rather 
than  by  a  working-level  body?" 

The  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
passed,  and  the  President  approved,  the 
Northeastern  United  States  Water  Sup- 
ply Act,  and  did  so  after  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  became  law.  This 
action,  strengthened  by  more  substantial 
funding  of  the  Northeastern  Act  by  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  jus- 
tifies two  conclusions: 

First.  When  groups  of  rivers  rise  from 
opposite  sides  of  watersheds,  planning 
on  a  broader  bsise  than  is  authorized  to 
river  basin  commissions  is  desirable. 

Second.  Authorizing  such  planning  by 
a  Federal  agency,  outside  of  the  direct 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  but  tied  to  its  principles  and 
criteria,  has  the  sanction  of  both  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  branches  of 
our  Government. 

However,  this  principle  of  Federal- 
State  regional  planning  was  initiated 
when  the  establlsliment  of  a  National 
Planning  Commission  seemed  far  less 
likely  than  it  does  now.  Would  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  Include  the  In- 
tegration of  basin  work  Into  concepts  for 
groups  of  basins? 

Only  when  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission— expiring  after  a  life  of  but  5 
years — ^has  submitted  its  concluding  re- 
port will  this  country  really  know  how 
the  Commissioners  Interpreted  their 
missions.  My  careful  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  my  reexamination  of  the  dlsciission 
when  S.  20  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Commission 
has  a  higher  mission  than  the  nuts-and- 
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boits  work  of  western  water  planning 
Rather  than  integrating  regional  plans, 
the  Commissioners — appointed  by  the 
President,  and  reporting  to  him,  and 
through  him  to  the  Congress— must: 
first,  come  to  grips  with  fundamentid 
questions;  second,  study  programs  con- 
ceived by  others;  third,  review  antici- 
pated problems  and  make  such  projec- 
tion of  water  requirements  as  may  be 
necessary.  They  must  do  all  this  at  the 
highest  level.  They  will  be  a  new  body 
beginning  behind  the  starting  Une,  with 
only  a  5-year  tenure.  If  they  are  re- 
QXilred  to  direct  the  integration  of  plan- 
ning guides  and  concepts  at  regional 
levels  it  will  detract  from  their  national 
mission  and  defeat  their  objectivity  In 
reviewing  programs. 

THK  "WXSTKRN"  BIU, 

And  so  I  turn  to  details  of  the  Western 
United  States  water  supply  bill.  It  is 
patterned  after  the  N(Hi;heastem  Water 
Supply  Act.  The  major  dllTerences  in 
the  pattern  are: 

First.  The  Western  States  share  a  his- 
tory of  central  administration  through 
reclamation  laws;  the  Northeastern 
States  do  not. 

Second.  The  western  bill  specifically 
limits  the  scope  of  work  to  the  outline 
of  broad  alternatives.  Studies  In  detail 
required  to  authorize  construction  would 
be  prohibited.  The  Northeastern  Act 
grants  very  much  more  authority 

Third.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior— comprised  of  many  offices  and 
bureaus  administering  natural  re- 
sources— would  be  responsible  for  the 
western  stifdy.  This  not  only  would 
centralize  control  over  the  greater  num- 
ber of  participating  Federal  agencies,  but 
also  place  responsibility  for  the  work  on 
the  Cabinet  officer  who  heads  the  Water 
Resources  Council.  The  Northeastern 
Act  merely  authorizes  planning  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act. 

Fourth.  The  western  proposal  author- 
izes contracts  for  private  Investigations 
as  well  as  Federal-State  studies.  This 
would  provide  an  amalgam  of  both  pri- 
vate and  public  thinking  at  the  working 
level. 

Both  the  western  proposal  and  the 
Northeastern  Act  retain  considerable 
control  by  the  Congress,  promote  tight 
coordination  In  the  field,  and  safeguard 
doubly  the  consideration  of  the  views  of 
each  State.  They  do  all  of  these  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Water  Resources 
Council  does,  or  the  National  Water 
Commission  would  do.  when  established 
And  both  will  provide  a  regional  analysis 
which  win  facilitate  national  assessments 
to  both  the  Council  and  the  Commission. 

A  final  point  about  the  regard  for  the 
States  in  the  western  proposal :  Repeated 
attention  is  given  to  participation  by  the 
States.  There  are  specific  safeguards  in 
title  n  A  requiring  that  the  report  must 
discuss  values  to  the  respective  States 
as  wen  as  syst^ns  for  the  basin  and 
region  wherever  the  difference  is  sig- 
nificant. 

In  concluding,  I  quote  again  from  "Al- 
ternatives for  Water  Management": 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  regional 
effects  of  water  development.    Regional  wa- 
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ter  reeoxirce  development  may  prcunote  rela- 
tive economic  growth  or  decline  as  well  as 
populaUon  re-dlstrlbutlon. 

Certainly  we  agree  on  the  need  to  know 
more  about  regional  effects.  The  issues 
are  whether  It  is  practicable  to  find  out 
more,  and  whether  this  bill  offers  the  best 
available  means  to  do  so.  I  urge  that  the 
test  be  given  through  your  enactment  of 
the  Western  United  States  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
wlU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1429)  to  provide  for  an 
Investigation  and  study  to  recommend  a 
general  plan  to  meet  the  future  water 
needs  of  the  Western  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  in  sponsoring  the 
Western  United  States  Water  Investiga- 
tion Act  of  1967. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  water  uses 
needs,  and  potentials  in  the  reclamation 
States  is  long  overdue  and  will  pay  great 
dividends  in  the  future. 

Examination  of  the  reclamation  States 
as  a  single  entity  will  allow  consideration 
of  social  and  economic  factors,  popula- 
tion projections  and  industrial  devel- 
opment forecasts.  aU  of  which  can  be 
difficult  on  a  smaller  level. 

The  bm  is  visionary  in  all  respects. 
As  the  Senator  stated,  migration  to  the 
western  States  will  only  increase  in  the 
future,  making  a  study  of  the  reclama- 
tion States  as  a  single  entity  even  more 
Justified.  It  calls  for  cooperation  with 
the  States,  river  basin  commissions,  and 
other  planning  organizations. 

I  hope  the  measure  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 


April  5,  1967 


Oovemment  recognized  the  reality  of  the 
situation  and  give  taxpayers,  a  group 
which  includes  every  American,  a  break 
In  trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  the 
family  budget. 

Taxpayers  in  my  State  of  Alaska,  more 
than  most,  suffer  a  disadvantage  from 
the  $600  personal  Income  tax  exemption 
provision.  The  cost  of  living  in  Alaska 
Is  nowhere  less  than  20  percent  higher 
than  the  highest  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Accordingly,  the  $600  exemp- 
tion, which  la  inadequate  in  the  other 
49  States,  is  intolerable  in  Alaska. 

While  I  recognize  that  legislation  deal- 
ing with  revenues  must  under  the  Con- 
stitution be  acted  upon  first  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  want  to  Introduce 
a  bill  here  as  an  example  and  symbol  of 
a  tax  reform  which  I  feel  is  long  overdue 
I  hope  such  legislation  will  be  the  subject 
of  early  hearings  and  early  favorable 
action  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  I  request  that  my  bill  be  aimroprl- 
ately  referred. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The 
blU  wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1481)  to  increase  from 
$600  to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax 
exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the 
exemption  for  a  spouse,  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional  ex- 
emption for  old  age  or  blindness)  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Oruenino.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


April  5,  1967 
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A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE  PERSONAL 
INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  PROM 
$600  TO  $1,000 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer.  Including  the 
exemption  for  a  ^wuse,  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  and  the  additional 
exemption  now  allowed  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness. 

The  $600  exemption  was  fixed  in  the 
distant  past  at  a  time  when  that  amount 
of  money  might  have  provided  suste- 
nance for  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
and  each  member  of  his  family.    As  we 
all    know,    that    time    has    long   since 
passed.    Yet   the    $800   exemption  has 
never  been  increased  to  a  realistic  level. 
We  are  all  aware,  I  think,  that  the 
sum  of  $50  a  month  is  woefully  Inade- 
quate to  cover  the  many  expenses  In- 
volved In   rearing   a   child   or  feeding, 
clothing,    and   otherwise   suwwrting    a 
wife.    In  fact,  agencies  of  our  Oovem- 
ment have  found  officially  that  expendi- 
ture of  $600  a  year  per  capita  for  a 
family  would  place  it  far  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 
It  Is  time.  Mr.  President,  that  our 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  MILI- 
TARY TRAINING  AND  SERVICE 
ACT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  'from 
Maine  [Mrs.  SiothI.  I  Introduce,  by  re- 
quest, a  bill  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  explaining  Its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  Immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
of  transmittal  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  bin  (S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Unl- 
versal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
and  for  other  purjxjses,  Introduced  by  Mr 
Russell  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  presented  by 
Mr.  Russnx  is  as  f oUows : 

Oenesai.  CotmsxL  of         . 
THE  Depahtment  or  Defense, 
_       „  Washirmton,  DC. 

Hon.  HtTBEKT  H.  HUMPHRET. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.c\ 

Dear  Ma.  PbiJident:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend 
the  Unlyersal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  leglslaUve  program  for  the  90th 
C!ongreas.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  the  proposal 


would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President.  It  Is  recommended  that  this  pro- 
posal be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PORPOBE    or  THE    LBOISLATION 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  to  extend  the  Induction  author- 
ity of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  451 
at  seq.),  and  the  authority  to  make  special 
calls  for  the  Induction  of  persons  In  the 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  specialist  cate- 
gories, until  July  1.  1971.  Other  amend- 
ments to  the  UMT&S  Act  would:  provide 
standby  authority  for  direct  induction  into 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  whenever 
authorized  strengths  cannot  otherwise  be 
maintained;  and  assure  more  uniform  appli- 
cation of  deferment  policlee  and  procedures 
throioghout  the  country. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  continued 
suspension  for  the  same  period  of  various 
statutory  limitations  on  active  military 
strengths,  continued  authority  to  pay  al- 
lowances for  quarters  under  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1960.  as  amended  (60  App. 
U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.)  for  the  same  period,  and 
to  authorize  special  pay  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians,  who  are  called 
to  active  duty  or  appointed  after  July  1,  1967. 
and  before  July  1.  1971.  Under  present  law. 
all  of  these  authorities  would  expire  on  July 
I.  1967. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  make 
permanent  the  authority  presently  provided 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1967  (Pi.  89-687)  to  call  to  active  duty 
those  reservists  who  are  not  fulfilling  their 
obligations   satisfactorily. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   tTMTMJ   ACT 

Extension  of  indtLCtion  authority 
Section  1(4)  of  the  legislation  would  fur- 
ther extend  the  induction  authority  for  fo\ir 
years  In  accordance  with  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  (Dongress  in  the  previous  four 
extensions  (In  1951,  1955,  1959  and  1963).  In 
his  Selective  Service  Message  to  the  Congress 
(House  Document  No.  75),  the  President 
pointed  out  ttiat  without  the  draft  we  can- 
not realistically  expect  to  meet  our  present 
commitments  or  the  requirements  we  can 
now  foresee,  and  that  volunteers  alone  could 
be  expected  to  man  a  force  of  little  more 
than  2.0  million.  The  present  number  of 
personnel  on  active  duty  is  about  3.3  mil- 
lion and  It  is  scheduled  to  reach  almost  3.5 
mUlion  by  June  1968  if  the  present  conflict 
la  not  concluded  by  then. 

Numerous  measures  have  been  Initiated 
by  the  Executive  Branch  and  approved  by 
the  Congress,  designed  to  encourage  vol- 
unteering and  to  reduce  reliance  upon  induc- 
tions. Additional  proposed  legislation  will 
be  separately  submitted  to  further  these 
objectives  as  indicated  in  the  President's 
Message.  Nevertheless,  no  practicable  com- 
bination of  measures  can  assure  a  flexible 
capability  of  meeting  our  total  foreseeable 
national  defense  commitments  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  Induction  autliorlty. 

Standby  authority  to  induct  into  reserves 
Section  1(2)  would  provide  standby  au- 
thority tor  direct  induction  into  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  units  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent flnda  that  the  necessary  strengths  of 
these  units  cannot  be  maintained  by  volun- 
tary enlistments.  During  periods  following 
emergencies  when  reserve  units  which  were 
mobilized  are  released  from  active  duty,  they 
typically  undergo  a  sharp  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel strengths.  This  occurred  in  Fiscal 
Years  1963-65.  the  years  following  the  Berlin 
emergency.  The  sharp  reduct'lBn  In  strength 
is  due  to  attrition  during  "call-up."  ceesstlon 
of  normal  recruiting  for  replacements  during 
the  emergency,  and  separation  after  the 
emergency  of  personnel  who  have  completed 
their  obligated  service.  Use  of  the  Induction 
authority  in  such  special  circumstances  may 
be  necessary   to  effect  a  rapid  buildup  to 


necessary  strengths.  There  Is  no  present 
need  to  use  this  authority,  but  its  avallabU- 
Ity  on  a  standby  basis  would  assure  the 
capability  of  meeting  necessary  strengths  un- 
der all  circumstances. 

Uniform  application  of  deferment  policies 
Section  1(3)  would  delete  the  present 
proviso  that  local  and  appeal  boards  do  not 
have  to  follow  certain  Icinds  of  guidance  from 
the  federal  government  with  respect  to  stu- 
dent deferment — notably,  as  to  test  scores, 
class  standing,  or  "any  other  means"'  spon- 
sored or  prepared  by  the  federal  government. 
In  his  Message,  the  President  highlighted 
the  need  for  firm  federal  policies  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country.  While 
specific  policies  and  criteria  with  respect  to 
future  student  deferments  have  not  yet  been 
formulated,  It  is  believed  that  deletion  of  the 
proviso  would  help  clarify  the  law  and  facil- 
itate attainment  of  the  desired  uniformity. 

EXTENSION  or  LAWS  ASSOCIATED  WTTH  THE  NEKD 
rOR  INDUCTIONS 

Sections  2-5  of  the  proposal  would  extend 
the  various  laws  that  are  associated  with  the 
need  for  induction  and.  hence,  are  proposed 
to  be  extended  concurrent  with  the  exten- 
sion of  that  authority. 

Specifically,  the  Act  of  August  8,  1950,  as 
amended  (77  Stat.  4) .  suspends  until  July  1, 
M67.  various  provisions  of  law  xvhlch  Impose 
ceilings  on  active  duty  military  strengths  or 
strength  of  the  regular  component  of  the 
Service  concerned.  These  personnel  ceilings 
if  not  suspended,  would  provide  in  part  for 
a  maximum  of  837,000  In  the  Army  (10 
UB.C.  3201):  502,000  in  the  Air  Force  (10 
VS.C.  8201):  500,000  Regular  Navy  enlisted 
members  (10  U.S.C.  6401);  and  400,000  In 
the  Regular  Marine  Corps  (10  U.S.C.  5402). 
Except  in  the  Marine  Corps,  these  limita- 
tions are  much  lower  than  the  currently  re- 
quired and  authorized  strengths.  Section  2 
of  the  proposed  legislation  would  continue 
the  current  suspension  to  July  I,  1971. 

The  payment  of  allowances  for  quarters  to 
enlisted  members  in  pay  grades  E-1.  E-2, 
E-3,  and  E-4  (members  with  4  years  or  less 
of  service),  with  dependents,  is  authorized 
by  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended  (60  App.  VS.C.  2201  et  seq.) .  which 
would  terminate  on  July  1,  1967.  Termina- 
tion of  this  legislation  would  Impose  severe 
hardships  on  members  in  these  pay  grades 
who  have  dependents,  including  many  who 
are  Inducted  Into  the  armed  forces.  It 
would  be  an  effective  reduction  in  Income  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $55.20  per  month  to 
$105  per  month.  Section  3  of  the  proposal 
would  extend  this  entitlement  to  July  1, 
1971. 

Section  4  would  extend  the  so-called  doc- 
tors draft  law  (Pi.  85-62)  from  its  present 
expiration  date  of  July  1,  1967.  to  July  1. 
1971. 

Sections  302  and  303  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  provide  for  the  payment  of 
special  pay  to  physicians,  dentists,  and  vet- 
erinarians. These  entitlements  are  perma- 
nent for  those  officers  who  enter  on  active 
duty  prior  to  July  1,  1967,  but  would  not 
accrue  to  those  who  enter  thereafter.  It  la 
considered  that  the  discontinuance  of  these 
entitlements  not  only  would  cancel  an  Im- 
portant incentive  to  voluntary  recruitment 
of  officers  in  these  critical  fields  but  also 
would  discourage  any  (Acer  who  entered 
service  on  or  after  July  1,  1967  for  duty  In 
those  fields  from  continuing  this  active  duty 
beyond  the  minimum  required  period.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  proposal  would  extend  the  ac- 
crual of  this  entitlement  to  officers  entering 
prior  to  July  1.  1971. 

ATrrHORITT     TO    ORDER    NONPARTTCIPATXNO    BX- 
SIXVISTS  TO  ACTIVE  DUTT 

Section  6  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  make  permanent  part  of  the  authority 
currently  contained  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.   1967   (Pi.  89- 


687).  which  authority  expires  on  SO  June 
1968.  The  authority  desired  provides  for 
the  Involuntary  order  to  active  duty  of  those 
persons  In  the  Ready  Reserve  who  fall  or  are 
unable  to  participate  satisfactorily  in  their 
units.  It  Is  designed  to  assure  greater 
equity  in  the  fulfilling  of  military  service 
obligations  on  the  part  of  Individuals  who 
enlist  directly  Into  the  Reserves. 

''  COST  AND  BITSCET  DATA 

This  proposal  would  cause  no  Increase  In 
budgetary  requirements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  C.  Waxnkz. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which,  of  course,  has  complete 
and  sole  jurisdiction  in  the  legislative 
field  deaUng  with  the  revision  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  or  the  draft  law, 
as  it  is  commonly  known,  can  begin 
hearings  at  a  very  early  date  on  this 
measure.  We  realize  its  importance  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  thousands 
of  young  men  who  are  undertaking  to 
plan  their  careers.  We  wlU  probably 
have  rather  exhaustive  hearings  on  this 
subject,  in  an  effort  to  work  out  ,the  most 
equitable  biU  it  is  possible  for  Congress  to 
write.  As  has  been  the  case  in  many 
areas,  such  as  the  area  of  tax  legislation. 
it  is  impossible  to  draft  a  completely  fair 
bin  dealing  with  an  individuals,  due  to 
the  vast  variety  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  are  involved  in  individual 
cases.  But  we  hope  to  achieve  a  bill  that 
wiU  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fairness  and 
proportion  of  the  American  people. 


A    COMPETENT    CITIES    PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bUls  which  I  discussed  in  my  floor  state- 
ment last  January  23.  The  first  Is  a  bin 
to  assist  the  estcUilishment  of  neighbor- 
hood development  corporations.  This  is 
one  of  the  key  items  in  my  program  to 
improve  life  in  the  cities.  It  has  a  direct 
impact  on  the  individual  In  the  place 
where  he  spends  most  of  his  life — his 
neighborhood.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
new  national  programs  and  new  major 
endeavors  by  private  Industry  if  they 
simply  rebuild  the  slums  from  the  top 
down.  To  succeed,  such  programs  must 
involve  the  people  In  tiieir  neighbor- 
hoods. The  need  Is  for  Federal  pro- 
grams flexible  enough  to  aUow  for  local 
decisions  and  local  control  by  the  citi- 
zens who  participate  in  them. 

Ours  is  an  age  symbolized  by  the  com- 
puter and  megalopolis.  Inherent  In  our 
times  is  the  threat  that  aU  of  us  will  be 
reduced  to  meaningless  ciphers  in  a  mass 
society.  Accordingly,  our  poUcies  must 
reflect  the  conviction  that  the  larger  our 
society  becc«nes,  the  greater  our  duty  to 
focus  attention  on  the  smaUer  units — the 
individual  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  voice  of  the  individual  must  al- 
ways be  heard.  To  accomplish  this  I 
propose  that  we  corporately  strengthen 
the  neighborhood  so  that  it  can  coc^per- 
ate  with  the  public  and  private  sectors  in 
community  development  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  presents  a 
practical,  realistic  way  to  involve  people 
In  their  neighborhoods  in  the  selection, 
planning,  and  opoation  of  the  programs 
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that  vitally  affect  their  lives.  Achieving 
this  will  be  a  long  step  toward  assuring 
the  success  of  these  programs,  for  when 
the  people  participate  in  them,  they  will 
support  them. 

My  bill  would  provide  Federal  support 
for  orgEinizational  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  public  or  private  nonprofit  cor- 
porations established  under  State  or 
local  law  in  urban  neighborhoods  of  not 
less  than  1.500  nor  more  than  50,000. 
This  support  could  be  continued  for  2 
years  at  which  time  the  corporation 
would  be  expected  to  be  self-sustaining 
tlirough  grants  and  loans  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  to  carry  out 
projects  needed  by  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhood. 

At  present  neighborhood  development 
corporations  cannot  qusdify  for  direct 
grants  under  certain  Federal  programs. 
The  bill  directs  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity  to  ascertain 
which  programs  the  neighborhood  devel- 
opment corporations  could  usefully  en- 
gage in  and  recommend  appropriate 
changes  in  Federal  laws  within  6  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  To  as- 
sure coordination  with  other  Federal 
programs  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Cabinet  Secretaries,  is  directed  to 
study  and  investigate  ways  in  which  the 
activities  of  the  neighborhood  corpora- 
tions can  be  harmonized  with  and  tied 
to  programs  being  conducted  in  the  area. 
The  Secretary  will  make  his  report  2 
months  after  that  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  second  bill  would  assist  those  in 
the  $5,000  to  $8,000  income  bracket  to 
own  their  homes. 

The  wage  earner  in  this  category  is 
truly  the  forgotten  individual  in  the 
housing  market.  He  is  priced  out  of 
most  decent  housing  and  is  ineligible  for 
direct  help  of  subsidy  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  facilitate  homeownership  for 
people  at  other  income  levels,  so  it  is 
entirely  just  and  appropriate  that  we 
meet  the  needs  of  these  people  and  as- 
sist them  toward  homeownership. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced  provides  that  the  owner-oc- 
cupant of  a  single  family  dwelling  unit 
may  purchase  a  home  up  to  $13,500.  or 
$15,000  in  high  cost  areas,  with  $200 
downpasmaent  and  a  35 -year  mortgage  at 
3  percent  interest.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  purchase  up  to  $270  million  of  these 
mortgages  each  year.  This  will  enable 
us  to  supply  about  20,000  new  homes  a 
year  at  a  cost  of  about  $90  a  month.  In- 
cluding principal,  interest,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  utilities.  This  equals  the  rent 
people  in  this  Income  bracket  pay  for 
comparable  housing.  We  already  grant 
similar  terms  to  the  builder  who  con- 
structs rental  units  for  families  of  this 
salary  level.  This  bill  would  allow  these 
people  the  option  of  owning  their  homes 
instead  of  renting  by  making  available 
to  the  purchaser  the  same  assistance 
terms  already  available  to  the  builder. 

The  homeownership  program  woxild 
operate  through  the  private  lending  in- 
stitutions as  regular  mortgage  guaran- 
tee programs  do  not.  No  new  bureauc- 
racy—either governmental  or  private — 


would  be  necessary  to  administer  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican credo  that  every  citizen  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  own  his  own  home. 
President  Johnson  himself  has  just  rec- 
ommended a  pilot  program  in  homeown- 
ership for  low-income  families.  The  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today  wUl  comple- 
ment the  President's  proposal  by  offer- 
ing an  important  choice  to  an  often 
overlooked  middle  group  of  our  society — 
the  choice  to  either  rent  or  own  in  de- 
cency and  dignity. 

The  third  bill  would  establish  a  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Committee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. This  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  high-level  panel  could  provide 
practical  expertise  in  many  fields  of  Im- 
portance to  the  Department  and  bring 
another  viewpoint  to  its  deliberations. 
Further,  It  will  foster  better  communica- 
tions and  cooperation  between  business 
leaders  and  Government. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish a  business  advisory  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  business 
and  financial  community.  The  commit- 
tee would  provide  the  Department  with 
advice  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  programs  it  is  charged  with  design- 
ing and  implementing.  As  a  result,  the 
actions  of  the  Department  will  be  more 
responsive  to  business  and  financial  con- 
ditions in  the  Nation.  In  the  end.  the 
programs  of  the  Department  should  be 
more  efficient  and  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  three  bills  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  as  follows: 

S.  1433 

A  bUl  to  encourage  and  aoslBt  In  the  formu- 
lation of  local  organizations  by  residents 
of  urban  neighborhoods  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  the  physical,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  prevailing  In  such  neigh- 
borhoods 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Assistance  Act". 

POLICY    AND    FUXPOSC 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  citizen- 
based  neighborhood  organizations  must  play 
a  vital  role  in  assisting  elected  and  appointed 
officials  to  effectively  deal  with  community 
development  needs.  Citizen  Involvement  at 
the  neighborhood  level  miut  develop  to  de- 
termine community  needs,  mobilize  the  hu- 
man  resources  of  the  neighborhood  and  co- 
ordinate them  with  public  and  private  re- 
sources for  effective  and  acceptable  commu- 
nity development  efforts.  The  Congress  finds 
that  such  acceptability  on  the  neighborhood 
level  is  essential  for  successful  development 
programs. 

Congress  therefore  declares  that  the  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Corporation,  as  de- 
scribed herein,  provides  the  framework  for 
neighborhood   Involvement   to   achieve    the 
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above-stated  purposes.  Citizenship  participa- 
tion within  such  legally  constituted  neigh- 
borhood corporations  will  create  for  the  In- 
dividual a  new  self-image  as  a  responsible 
decision-making  citizen  and  member  of  the 
community,  It  will  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood  to  determine  their  needs 
and  come  to  a  corporate  decision  to  take 
initiatives  In  obtaining  desired  projects  and 
carrying  out  responsibilities  assumed  under 
them,  and  It  will  foster  coordination  of  all 
development  projects  into  a  variable  system 
for  efficient  community  development. 

ocnNmoNS 
Sic.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "neighborhood  development 
corporation"  means  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit corporation  (A)  organized  \inder  State 
or  local  law  by  the  residents  of  an  urban 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  carrying  out  programs  for  Improving 
the  physical,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
prevailing  in  such  neighborhood,  and  (B) 
under  the  charter  and  bylaws  of  Which  each 
resident  of  such  neighborhood  Is  assured  of 
an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  (1)  In 
the  election  of  officers  of,  and  a  governing 
board  for,  such  corporation,  and  (11)  In  the 
programs  and  activities  of  such  corporation. 

(2)  The  term  "urban  neighborhood" 
means  a  part  or  section  of  a  built-up  urban 
area  which  is  characterized  by  a  similarity 
In  the  social  and  cultural  patterns,  or  eco- 
nomic Interests,  of  the  persons  residing  In 
such  part  or  section,  and  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  so  defined  as  to  Include  not  less 
than  1,600  or  more  than  50,000  residents. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  of  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

(4)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized — 
(1)  to  undertake  such  activities  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  desirable  to  assist  the  resi- 
dents of  urban  neighborhoods  In  organizing 
neighborhood  development  corporations;  and 
(3)  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with, 
any  such  corporation  to  pay  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  the  operating  expenses 
(Including  salaries  and  other  administrative 
costs)  reasonably  required  by  such  corpora- 
tion In  developing  and  carrying  out  its  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
granted  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Director  shall  prescribe  to  Insure  that 
such  assistance  is  utilized  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  To  provide  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
commencing  after  June  30.  1967.  Any  sums 
BO  appropriated  slxall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

REPOXTS  AND    INVKSTICATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  legislation  which  should  be  enacted 
In  order  to  enable  neighborhood  development 
corporations  to  qualify  for  Federal  assist- 
ance In  carrying  out  their  programs  In  urban 
neighborhoods  for  Improving  housing  con- 
ditions. Increasing  employment  and  business 
opportunities,  expanding  worker  productivity 
through  job  training  and  education,  and 
otherwise  bettering  the  working  and  living 
conditions  of  residents  of  such  neighborhoods 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Rousing  and  Urban 
Development,  In  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Emd  the  Director  shall 
conduct  a  study  and  Investigation  of  tb« 


most  practicable  ways  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
Uvltles  of  neighborhood  development  corpo- 
rations with  FederaUy  assisted  programs  and 
activities  for  improving  housing  conditions. 
Increasing  employment  and  business  oppor- 
tunities, expanding  worker  productivity 
through  Job  training  and  education.  With- 
in eight  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such  study 
and  investigation  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  determines  will  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  punwses  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  annually  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  concern- 
ing his  activities  and  functions  under  thU 
Act. 


8.  1434 

A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  assist  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  persons  to  realize  the  goal  of  home- 
ownership 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amercia  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(m)  In  order  to  assist  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  persons  to  realize  the  goal  of  home- 
ownership,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  under  this  se(^lon  any  mortgage 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) , 
as  modified  by  this  subsection,  which — 

"(1)  Involves  a  principal  obligation  (A) 
not  in  excess  of  $13,600  (or  $15,000  in  any 
geographical  area  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  costs  levels  so  require),  and  (B)  not 
m  excess  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted 
for  Insurance;  except  that  (1)  If  the  mort- 
gagor Is  the  owner  and  an  occupant  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  Insurance,  he  shall 
have  paid  on  account  of  the  property  at  least 
MOO  (which  amount  may  Include  amounts 
to  cover  settlement  costs  and  initial  pay- 
ment for  taxes,  hazard  Insurance,  mortgage 
Insurance  premium,  and  other  prepaid  ex- 
penses), and  (11)  in  the  case  of  repair  and 
rehabilitation,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
sliall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  before  repair  and  rehabilitation, 
but  m  no  case  Involving  refinancing  shall 
such  mortgage  exceed  such  estimated  cost 
of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the  amount 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  required 
to  refinance  existing  Indebtedness  secured 
by  the  property; 

"(2)  bears  Interest  (exclusive  of  pre- 
mium charges  for  Insurance  and  service 
charges)  at  not  to  exceed  8  per  centum  per 
annum;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  terms  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed from  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
amortization  of  the  mortgage  (A)  35  years 
in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  approved  for  In- 
surance prior  to  construction,  or  (B)  80 
years  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  not  approved 
for  Insurance  prior  to  construction. 
•  "Nothing  contained  herein  shall  preclude 
the  Secretary  from  lss\ilng  a  commitment  to 
insiire,  and  insuring  a  mortgage  pursuant 
thereto,  where  the  mortgagor  Is  not  the 
owner  and  an  occupant  of  the  property.  If 
the  property  is  to  be  bxillt  or  acquired  and 
repaired  or  rehabilitated  for  sale,  and  the 
insured  mortgage  financing  Is  required  to 
facilitate  the  construction,  or  the  repair  or 
rehabilitation,  of  the  dwelUng  and  to  pro- 
vide financing  pending  the  subsequent  sale 
thereof  to  a  low-  or  moderate-income  famUy 
or  person  (according  to  criteria  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  who  is  the 
occupant  thereof,  but  in  such  instances  the 


mortgage  shall  not  exceed  86  per  centum  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of 
the  date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  Insur- 
ance. Any  mortgage  Insured  under  this  sub- 
section shall  contain  a  provision  that  If  such 
low-  or  moderate-Income  famUy  or  person 
does  not  continue  to  occupy  the  property  the 
interest  rate  shall  Increase  to  the  highest 
rate  permissible  tinder  section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  the  regxilatlons  of 
the  Secretary  effective  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitment for  Insurance,  except  that  the  in- 
crease in  Interest  rate  shall  not  be  applicable 
If  the  property  Is  sold  and  the  purchaser  Is 
a  public  housing  agency  having  jiirtsdlctlon 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
over  the  area  where  the  dwelling  Is  located, 
or  la  a  low-  or  moderate-income  family  or 
person." 

Sec.  2.  Section  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell  any  mortgage  which  Is 
Insured  under  section  203 (m)  of  this  Act; 
exc^t  that  the  total  amount  of  purchases 
and  commitments  to  be  made  In  any  one 
year  under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$270,000,000." 

S.  1435 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development  Act  to  provide  for 

the  establishment  of  a  Business  Advisory 

Committee 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
section  601  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  Business  Advisory 
Committee  to  consist  of  persons  selected  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  business  and  financial 
community.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Committee  to  provide  the  Department  with 
advice  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  so 
as  to  achieve  Jlhe  greatest  practicable  co- 
operation between  the  business  and  financial 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  the  Department 
In  providing  assj^tance  under  such  programs 
for  the  soluflon  of  urban  and  community 
problems." 


GREATER    PROTECTION    FOR    THE 
AMERICAN  COTTON  FARMER 

Mr.  -  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  America's  cotton 
industry  is  of  continuing  importance  to 
the  stability  of  this  Nation's  agricultural 
economy.  Cotton,  as  the  most  Important 
cash  crop  In  this  country,  affects  the  lives 
of  more  Americans  than  any  other  crop. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  from  12  to 
14  million  persons  in  the  United  States 
depend  directly  on  this  crop  for  at  least 
a  part  of  their  livelihood. 

Nowhere  Is  the  tremendous  growth  and 
infiuence  of  cotton  more  obvious  than  in 
my  own  State  of  California.  Since  the 
Second  World  War,  there  has  been  &n 
increasing  area  dedicated  to  cotton  pro- 
duction, principally  in  the  valleys  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  California,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  desert  arests  of  my  State.  In 
the  decade  1940-50,  the  value  of  cotton 
produced  in  California  increased  1,048.3 
percent.  By  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
decade,  cotton  became  and  is  today,  with 
an  annual  crop  valued  at  more  than  $300 


million,  the  most  valuable  cash  crop  in 
California. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  Amer- 
ican cotton  production  therefore  cannot 
be  ignored  by  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment. When  a  cotton  crop  is  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  it  must  be  de- 
fended. When  a  cotton  farmer  is  faced 
with  disaster,  he  must  be  given  sulequate 
protection. 

In  recent  months,  many  of  the  rich 
cotton-producing  lands  of  California  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
have  been  threatened  by  a  severe  Insect 
infestation.  During  1966,  the  pink  boll- 
worm  spread  its  destruction  from  the 
cotton  lands  of  neighboring  Mexico  into 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  In 
midsummer,  the  insect  crossed  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  tremendous  numbers,  in- 
vading the  rich  cottonflelds  of  the  Palo 
>Verde  Valley  of  Riverside  County,  Calif. 
Science  was  unable  to  check  the  in- 
vasion. No  insecticides  or  chemical  re- 
pellents were  developed  or  available  to 
meet  the  spreading  infestation.  The  in- 
sect was  relatively  free  to  continue  its 
destruction  of  valuable  cottonflelds. 

By  the  end  of  September  of  1966.  an 
estimate  was  made  of  the  damage  caused 
to  the  Palo  Verde  crop  by  this  insect  in 
only  7  weeks'  time.  The  estimate  con- 
cluded that  there  was  an  outright  loss  to 
the  pink  bollworm  of  one  bale  of  cotton 
per  acre,  or  an  approximate  33  Vs  percent 
of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  Palo  Verde  Val- 
ley in  1966. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
is  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  warnings  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  pink  boll  weevil  had  been 
registered  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  had  been  neglected  for  6 
months? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
is  correct.  My  able  colleague  points  to 
the  fact  that  time  and  again  this  prob- 
lem was  raised  with  the  Department  and 
no  adequate  relief  was  given  to  any  of 
our  people  in  the  State  we  represent. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  at  one  point  while  the  objection 
was  being  raised,  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment said: 

They  have  a  surplus  of  cotton  and  It  might 
not  be  too  bad  an  idea  to  let  a  little  of  It 
get  chewed  up. 

This  is  unbelievable.  I  hope  that  it  is 
not  true,  but  it  was  reported  to  me. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  is  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  my  friend. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  cotton  farm- 
ers in  this  California  valley  suffered  a 
loss  well  over  $1,420,000.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  if  the  insect  continues  un- 
checked, the  1967  losses  caused  by  the 
pink  bollworm  will  exceed  substantially 
those  of  the  past  year. 

In  effect,  the  cotton  industry  of  River- 
side County  has  suffered  a  most  serious 
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natural  disaster  as  a  result  of  this  insect 
Infestation.  The  fanner,  as  in  a  sud- 
den flood  or  storm,  has  been  unable  to 
combat  the  sudden  spread  of  the  pink 
bollworm.  And  greater  damage  can  be 
expected  not  only  in  the  Palo  Verde  Val- 
ley, but  in  the  rich  cotton  lands  that 
lie  to  the  north. 

The  only  effective  answer  to  the  spread 
of  the  pink  bollworm  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  empty  cotton  fields  in  1967. 
Eradication  of  the  pest  can  result  only 
if  the  acreage  of  host  plants  is  reduced. 
Every  acre  of  cotton  removed  from  pro- 
duction will  permit  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  governmental  resources  on  the 
remaining  acres  and  Increase  the  chances 
of  effectively  controlling  the  Insect. 

A  number  of  growers  in  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley  have  asked  the  Riverside  County 
Agricultural  and  Stabilization  Commit- 
tee for  permission  not  to  plant  cotton 
in  1967  and  yet  receive  disaster  diversion 
and  support  payments  under  the  various 
provisions  of  appropriate  Federal  agri- 
cultural laws.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, however,  determined  that  "In- 
sect Infestation"  wm  not  intended  to 
be  considered  as  a  natural  disaster  un- 
der the  terms  of  these  laws.  I  regret 
this  decision. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  logic  of  a  position  which  pro- 
vides relief  to  a  farmer  whose  crop  has 
*een  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flood  but 
ho  relief  to  another  whose  loss  is  the 
result  of  an  imcontrollable  insect  in- 
festation. 

In  order  to  correct  this  inequity  and 
provide  needed  relief,  I  am  glad  to  offer, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  and  myself,  a  bill 
to  allow  insect  infestation  to  be  treated 
as  a  natural  disaster  for  producers  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains.  A  sim- 
ilar proposal  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  John  V.  Tommr, 
of  California.  This  would  allow  the  cot- 
ton farmer  to  receive  the  normal  sub- 
sidy based  on  his  cotton  production  his- 
tory and  not  require  him  to  plant  or 
grow  his  allotted  acreage  of  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  this  proposal  would  provide  needed 
relief  to  the  cotton  farmer  seeking  to 
recover  frc^n  the  serious  effects  of  in- 
sect infestation.  Inequities  in  the  law 
must  not  be  allowed  to  hinder  these  ef- 
forts of  the  fturmer:  efforts  that  mean 
so  much  to  the  continued  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation. 

I  therefore  send  my  bill  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1436)  to  provide  that  in- 
sect infestation  may  be  treated  as  a  na- 
tural disaster  for  producers  of  cotton, 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KucHZL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1436 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sxcnott  1.  The  seventh  sentence  of  section 
379c (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  VS.C.  1379c(a))  u  amended  by 
Inserting  "insect  Infestation,"  Immediately 
before  "or  other  natural  disaster". 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  103(d) 
(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444(d)  (3) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "Insect 
Infestation."  Immediately  before  "or  other 
natural  disaster". 

Sbc.  3.  The  sentence  In  section  106(e)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.8.C.  1441 
note)  which  begins  "An  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted 
to  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,"  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "Insect  Infestation," 
Immediately  after  the  portion  quoted. 


RALPH  P.  GERMANN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  a  private  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ralph  Germaim  of  Hiawatha,  Kans. 

Mr.  Germann  has  completed  many 
years  of  faithful  service  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  is  presently  completing 
an  overseas  assignment  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

There  are  two  [>eriods  in  Mr.  Ger- 
mann's  service  which  were  not  covered 
by  civil  service  credit,  and  it  is  the  sole 
Intention  of  this  bill  to  make  those  spe- 
cific periods  acceptable  as  civil  serWce 
retirement  credits.  v 

One  period,  December  26,  193>, 
through  September  30.  1936,  is  covered  in 
tills  bill.  At  that  time  Mr.  Germann  was 
a  county  agent  but  was  being  paid  by 
Federal  funds  from  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act.  A  bill  was  passed  in  1954  which 
would  have  given  him  credit  for  this  time 
had  it  not  been  vetoed  after  passage. 

The  second  period  covered  by  this  bill 
Is  for  service  Mr.  Germaim  had  with  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion from  February  18,  1946.  through 
December  31,  1948.  Although  a  bill  has 
been  passed  which  would  make  this 
service  creditable  toward  civil  service  re- 
tirement following  1958  ^Uh'  certain 
stipulations.  Mr.  OermannTsituation  is 
not  altered  by  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rccobd. 

The  bill  (8.  1438)  for  the  relief  of 
Ralph  F.  Germann,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1438 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
the  adnUnlstratlon  of  subchapter  IH  (re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement)  of  chapter 
83  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  Ralph  F. 
Germann  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  shaU  be 
deemed,  subject  to  sections  834(c)  and 
839(h)  of  title  8.  tJnited  States  Code,  to 
have  rendered  creditable  service  while  em- 
ployed aa  an  assistant  county  agent  of  the 
Kansas  Extension  Service  from  December  30, 


1935  through  September  30,  1936.  and  while 
serving  with  the^  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the 
United  Nations  Pood  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization from  February  18,  1948  through 
December  31,  1948. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ot 
section  8348(g)  of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtec 
Code,  the  Increase  In  annuity  benefits  pay- 
able by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  payable  from  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I^ro- 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  reverse  an  inequity  which 
presently  exists  in  our  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  laws. 

My  bill  would  increase  from  2  percent 
to  2>^  percent  the  retirement  multiplica- 
tion factor  used  in  computing  annuities 
of  certain  employees  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous duty.  This  definition  largely  covers 
border  patrolmen,  FBI  agents,  and  secret 
servicemen. 

I  consider  this  legislation  simply  as  one 
additional  small  effort  we  can  make  in 
our  efforts  against  crime.  We  have  In- 
itiated other  more  major  reforms,  but 
this  legislation  Is  deserving  of  favorable 
consideration  so  that  we  can  reward  and 
attract  additional  employees  who  are 
willing  to  court  hazards  and  dangers  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  law  and  order 
which  we  enjoy.  At  the  present  time 
Federal  civil  service  employees  all  receive 
retirement  annuities  computed  at  a  flat 
2  percent. 

An  extra  half  percent  does  not  seem 
unwarranted  as  reward  and  Incentive  for 
those  whose  lives  are  continually  on  the 
line  in  the  cause  of  crime  prevention  and 
national  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1439)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from 
2  to  2*72  percent  the  retirement  mul- 
tiplication factor  used  in  computing  an- 
nuities of  certain  employees  engaged  In 
hazardous  duties,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Sendee. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION   2314   OF 
TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
popular  acceptance  and  growth  of  com- 
mercial traveler  check  facilities,  and  the 
growth  of  the  industry  have  uncovered  a 
loophole  in  our  statutes  governing  in- 
terstate tansportation  of  fraudulent  ne- 
gotiable instriiments. 

I  Introduce,  today,  a.  bill  which  Is  In- 
tended to  close  this  gap  in  our  Federal 
laws.  My  bill  would  amend  section  2314 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
unlawful  the  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  travelers'  checks  bearing  forged 
countersignatures. 

Because  of  particular  nature  of  travel- 
ers' checks,  in  that  they  are  for  the 
use  of  travelers,  there  Is  nearly  always 
the  element  of  interstate  commerce  In- 


volved, and  local  and  State  laws  often 
are  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  criminal  misuse  of  these  Instruments. 
Congress  must  be  responsible  for  tighten- 
ing laws  surroimding  Interstate  misuse 
of  travelers'  checks. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  improved  version  of  similar  leg- 
islation I  Introduced  last  session. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  some  of  those  adversely  affected  by 
the  theft  of  such  securities  are  desirous 
of  seeking  a  broader  approach  than  that 
encompassed  in  my  proposal.  Some 
such  broadening  may  of  course  be  meri- 
torious, and  I  welcome  suggestions,  as  I 
know  the  committee  will,  on  ways  to  im- 
prove the  measure. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  brief  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  RtcosD. 

The  bill  (S.  1440)  to  Include  in  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  section  2314 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  trans- 
portation with  imlawful  Intent  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  travelers' 
checks  bearing  forged  coimterslgnatures. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1440 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2314  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  third  para- 
graph thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"V^oever.  with  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
intent,  transports  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  traveler's  check  bearing  a 
forged  countersignature;   or". 


PROVISION  OF  CERTAIN  PARKING 
PRTVILEGES  FOR  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED    PERSONS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
life  of  a  person  who  is  physically  handi- 
capped is  generally  a  very  difficult  one. 
To  the  credit  of  these  Individuals,  most 
of  them  work  hard  to  overcome  their 
handicap — be  it  blindness  or  the  loss  of 
a  limb  or  some  other  misfortune — and 
make  a  significant  contrlbtuion  to  so- 
ciety. The  "Hire  the  Handicapped" 
campaigns  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
has  helped  them  to  achieve  this  goal. 

But  we  owe  them  more.  We  must  try 
to  make  their  participation  In  everyday 
life  as  easy  as  possible,  to  encourage  them 
to  get  back  into  the  mainstream. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  recent  years  to  foster  this  participa- 
tion. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett)  has  made  a  pro- 
posal designed  to  make  federally  con- 
structed buildings  as  accessible  as  possi- 
ble to  handicapped  persons,  and  of 
course  I  support  this  legislation. 

I  feel  that  more  should  be  done  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  however. 
One  of  the  major  problems  for  a  crippled 
or  blind  citizen  In  this  city  is  parking. 
Finding  a  spot  near  a  store  or  a  doctor's 
office  Is  frequently  very  difficult— and  If 
it  Is  Inconvenient  for  those  of  us  who 
have  the  good  fortime  to  be  healthy,  we 


can  Imagine  the  problems  it  poses  for 
our  handicapped  friends. 

Moreover,  even  if  a  parking  place  ia 
foimd,  and  the  long  distance  to  the  store 
or  office  is  somehow  negotiated,  there  re- 
mains the  problem  of  returning  to  feed 
the  meter  or  find  another  spot. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  a  group  of 
disabled  District  citizens  that  these  prob- 
lems have  become  critical.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  their  problem,  and  I  think  It 
deserves  legislative  action. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  special  parking 
privileges  for  the  automobiles  of  such 
handicapped  persons.  These  automo- 
biles would  be  allowed  to  park  in  other- 
wise prohibited  zones,  except  for  zones 
banned  during  rush  hours.  Spaces 
alongside  fire  hydrants  or  prohibited  for 
other  reasons  of  public  safety  would  also 
be  excluded. 

This  legislation  would  apply  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  persons,  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  com- 
missioners. It  would  allow  them  to  park 
in  any  available  spaces  which  would  not 
impede  rush  hour  traffic  or  pose  safety 
problems.  This  bill  would  give  these  per- 
sons considerably  more  maneuverability, 
at  a  minimal  cost  to  the  city  of  a  few 
parking  revenues. 

Society  owes  the  handicapped  every 
opportunity  to  live  as  normal  a  life  as 
possible.  My  proposal  would  make  a 
small  but  important  contribution  to  that 
goal.  I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1443)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  provide  certain  parking  privileges 
for  physically  handicapped  persons.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  housing  and 
urban  development  program.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1445)  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  1446 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TTTIiE      I— FEDERAL      ASSISTANCS      FOR 

RAT  CONTROL  AND  EXTERMINATION 

SHORT  TTn.E 

S«c.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rat  Extermination  Act  of  19eT'. 


PUEPOSK 

Skc.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  title  U  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to  help 
cities  and  communities  of:  the  Nation  de- 
velop and  carry  out  Intensive  local  programs 
of  rat  control  and  extermination. 

GRAirrS  FOR  LOCAl.  RAT  CONTROI.  AND  KZTXRIO- 
NATION    PROGRAMS 

S«c.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  units  of  general  local  government 
In  any  State  for  the  pixrpoee  of  assisting  such 
units  in  developing  and  carrying  out  local 
rat  control  and  extermination  programs. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shaU 
not  exceed  66%  percent  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  a  local  program, 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  during  each  of 
the  first  three  years  of  the  program,  and 
shall  not  exceed  33  V4  percent  of  such  cost 
during  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of 
the  program. 

(c)  Such  programs  may  Include — 

(1)  rat  control  and  systematic  extermina- 
tion measures; 

(2)  the  elimination  or  modification  of 
physical  surroundings  and  conditions  (In- 
cluding rat  harborages  and  food  supplies) 
which  encourage  or  tend  to  encourage  per- 
sistent rat  habitation  and  Increases  In  their 
numbers;  and 

(3)  any  other  actions  which  will  reduce  or 
eliminate,  on  more  than  a  temporary  basis, 
disease.  Injiuy,  and  property  damage  caused 
by  rats. 

(d)  Each  such  program  shall — 

(1)  be  consistent  with  the  locality's  work- 
able jjrogram  for  comm\inlty  improvement 
referred  to  in  section  104,  and 

(2)  aCord,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
opportunities  for  employing  the  residents  of 
rat  Infested  areas,  and  for  providing  appro- 
priate training,  education,  and  any  informa- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  for  such 
residents. 

WORKABUt   PROGRAM    rOR   OOMMUNrTT 
nCPROVEMKNTS 

Skc.  104.  No  grant  for  a  local  rat  control 
and  extermination  program  may  be  made 
hereunder  unless — 

(1)  a  workable  program  for  community 
Improvement  for  the  locality  In  which  the 
program  wiU  be  carried  out  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  m  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  101(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  and  the  Secretary  has  detw- 
mlned  that  such  workable  program  meets 
the  appUcable  requirements  set  forth  In  such 
section,  and 

(2)  such  workable  program  includes  ap- 
propriate provisions  for  maintaining  in  the 
locality,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
following  the  termination  of  the  local  pro- 
gram activities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  hereimder,  at  least  the  same  level 
of  effectiveness  in  rat  control  as  that  attained 
at  the  time  of  such  termination. 

CONSULTATION    WITH    OTHXR   DRPARTMKNTS   AND 
AGBNCIKS 

Sk;.  106.  In  carrying  out  the  authority  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  heads  of  any 
other  departments  or  agencies  regarding  any 
programs  under  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities which  are  related  to,  or  would  be  af- 
fected by,  such  authcolty. 

DsmnnoNS 

Sxc.  106.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  "unite  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  (a)  any  city,  county,  town- 
ship, town,  Ixjrough,  parish,  village,  or 
other  general  purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  (b)  any  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government  in  one  or  more 
States,  (c)  an  Indian  tribe,  or  (d)  wltJi 
respect   to   rat   control   kctlvltles    in   their 
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^^  ^^'^^  tcrrltcales  and  poeseaalonB r  Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  the  remalnlnit 
of  the  United  States.  ,  4  term  of  the  mortgage; 

AW>«oPMATioMB  Ipf    "(C)  be  secured  In  such  manner  as  the 

Skc.  107.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized     ^**'f*'^  "^^  require;  and 
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to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary:   Provided, 
TTiat   not   more   than    $20,000,000   shall   be 
appropriated  for  such  iise  prior  to  July  1 
1968. 

(b)  Any  amounts  appropriated  imder  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
when  so  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

TITLE  n— HOUSINO  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT AMENDMHTTS 
SHORT  Trn,x 

Sxc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hotising  and  Urban  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1967." 

tnnroRM  maxtitpm  tstbkksx  rate  for  mort- 

GAOB    INST7RANCE    PROCRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  207(c)  (3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing: ";  or  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
f>er  annum  not  in  excess  of  6  per  centum 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet  the 
mortgage  market". 

(b)  Section  213(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  V,  except  that"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows preceding  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation 
outstanding  at  any  time,  or  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  per  aimum  not  in  excess  of 
6  per  centum  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market". 

(c)  Section  231(c)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "or  not  to  exceed"  and 
all  that  follows  preceding  the  semicolon  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  per  annum  not  in  excess  of 
6  per  centiun  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  meet  the  mortgage  market". 

(d)  Section  234(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ",  or  not  to 
exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  not  in 
excess  of  6  per  centum  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market". 

BUPPLXSCENTAST    ITNAKCINC    FOR    NTTRSIKO 
HOMES 

Sxc.  203.  Section  232  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  the  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  Inserting,  immediately  following  sub- 
section (d),  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  (1)  With  respect  to  any  nursing  home 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms'and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  commitments  to  insure  and 
to  insure  supplementary  loans  (including 
advances  during  construction  or  Improve- 
ment) made  by  financial  Institutions  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  'supplementary  loan'  means  a 
loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  of  an 
obligation  representing  a  loan  or  advance  of 
credit  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
improvements,  additions,  or  combined  im- 
provements and  additions  for  the  nursing 
home. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  supplementary  loan 
shall— 

"(A)  be  limited  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretaiy  estimates  will  be 
the  value  of  such  improvements,  additions, 
or  combined  Improvements  and  additions, 
except  that  such  amount  when  added  to 
the  outstanding  balance  of  the  mortgage 
covering  the  nursing  home  may  not  exceed 
the  limitations  Imposed  by  subsection  (d) . 

!*<B)   have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 


"(D)  contain  such  other  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.". 

^  INCREASS)    MORTGAGE    LIMTTS    FOR 

CONDOMtNrOMS 

Sxc.  104.  Section  234(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(Ul)  75  per  centum"  in  the  third  sentence, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(iU)  80  per 
centum". 

LOW-BENT    PtTBLIC    HOUSING CORPORATE 

STATUS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
is  amended  by  striking  "a  body  corporate  of 
perpetual  duration  to  be  known  as". 

(b)  Section  17  of  said  Act  is  repealed;  the 
capital  stock  therein  referred  to  shall  be 
retired;  and  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  represented 
by  the  stock  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Said  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  17  as  follows : 

"Sec.  17.  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to,  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have  (in 
addition  to  any  authority  otherwise  vested 
In  him)  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950." 

(d)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  (or 
United  Stetes  Housing  Authority)  and  In- 
cluding public  housing  projects  financed 
through  appropriated  funds  and  operations 
thereof;". 

PURCHASE   OF    UNFTS    BT    TENANTS 

Sec.  206.  Section  15(9)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "which  is  suitable  by  reason  of  its  de- 
tached or  semi-detached  construction"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  If  the  property  to 
be  acquired  is  sufficiently  separable  from 
other  property  retained  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  make  it  suitable". 

INTEREST     RATE     ON     COU.EGE     HOUSING     LOANS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to 
loans  for  which  funds  are  reserved  after 
June  30,  1967,  section  401(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  the  phrase  "which  shall  be  not 
more  than  the"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compara- 
ble to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  less  not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  as  'determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  notes  or  other 
obligations  financing  loan  contracts  for 
which  funds  are  reserved  after  June  30,  1967, 
the  second  sentence  of  section  401(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  the  phrase  "which  shall  be  not  more 
than  the"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  matiuitles  of  such  loans,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum.". 

AOOmONAL   ASSISTANT     SBCRXTART  OF  HOUBINQ 
AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sxc.  208.  The  first  sentence  of  secticm  4(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  (79  Stat.  668)  U  amended  by 


striking   out   "four"   and   inserting   in   lieu 
thereof  "five". 

COMPRBHENSrVK    PLANNING 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  heading  to  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to 
read  "COMPREHENSIVE  PliANNING". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  all  In  the  first  sentence  which 
precedes  "Including  coordinated  transporta- 
tion systems"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"In  order  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  solving  planning  problems.  Includ- 
ing those  resulting  from  the  Increasing  con- 
centration of  population  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas  and  the  out-mlgratlon 
from  and  lack  of  coordinated  development 
of  resources  and  services  in  rural  areas;  to 
facilitate  comprehensive  planning  for  urban 
and  rural  development."; 

(2)  striking  ".  or  (in  States  where  no  such 
planning  agency  exists)  to  agencies  or  In- 
strumentalities of  State  government  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administrator  as  .capable  of 
carrying  out  the  planning  functions  contem- 
plated by  this  section."  In  paragraph   (1); 

(3)  striking  clause  (A)  In  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(A)  are  sit- 
uated In  redevelopment  areas  or  economic 
development  districts  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  under  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  or"; 

(4)  striking  "(as  defined  in  subsection 
(d) )"  In  paragraph  (5); 

(5)  Inserting  the  following  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6):  ", 
including  technical  and  other  assistance  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  Intra- 
state and  Interstate  planning  agencies"; 

(6)  redesignating  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (8), 
and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (7) ,  (8) .  (9) ,  and  (10) 
respectively; 

(7)  Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (6) : 

"(6)  State  planning  agencies  for  assist- 
ance to  district  planning,  or  planning  for 
areas  within  districts,  carried  on  by  or  for 
district  planning  agencies;"; 

(8)  striking  "to  which  no  SUte  planning 
agency  or  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  Is 
empowered  to  provide  planning  assistance 
under  clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  above" 
In  redesignated  paragraph  (9) ; 

(9)  inserting  "(or  State  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities participating  in  such  plan- 
ning)" after  "such  Act"  In  redesignated 
paragraph  (10); 

(10)  striking  "urban"  each  time  It  appears 
In  the  first  and  fourth  sentences  following 
the  numbered  paragraphs;  and 

(11)  striking.  "Commerce"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "A  planning  grant  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  for 
which  the  grant  is  made:  Provided,  That 
such  a  grant  may  be  made  for  up  to  76  per 
centum  of  such  estimated  cost  when  made  for 
planning  prlmarUy  for  (1)  redevelopment 
areas  or  economic  development  districts,  or 
portions  thereof,  described  In  subsection  (a) 
(3)  (A),  (11)  areas  described  In  subsection 
(a)(8),  and  (Ul)  the  Appalachian  region,  as 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (10)."; 

(2)  striking  all  preceding  the  proviso  In 
the  fifth  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  not  exceeding 
$250,000,000  to  carry  out  his  duties  under 
this  section.  Not  less  than  $20,000,000  of  this 
amount  may  be  used  only  for  district  plan- 
ning grants  under  subsection  (a)(6).  Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expanded:";  and 


(3)  striking  aU  preceding  "may  be  used  by 
the  Administrator"  in  the  proviso  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Pro- 
vided, That  of  any  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  section,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $10,000,000  plus  5  per  centxuri  of  any  funds 
BO  appropriated". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  u 
amended  by  inserting  "regional.  dUtrlct,  or" 
after  "unified". 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "urban"  In  the  first  sentence 
and   inserting   in   Ueu   thereof   "dUtrlcte,"; 

and 

(2)  striking  the  fourth  sentence. 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  those  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  administration  of 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
and  municipalities  for  various  categories  of 
public  facilities  and  other  comprehensively 
planned  activities.  He  shall,  particularly, 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
p>ior  to  his  approval  of  any  district  planning 
grants  under  subsection  (a)(6).  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  provide  technical 
assistance,  with  or  without  reimbursement 
In  connection  with  the  esUbUshment  of  such 
districts  and  the  carrying  out  of  such  plan- 
ning.". 

(g)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  "physical". 

(h)  Subsection  (h)  ol  such  section  is 
•amended  by  striking  "(9>"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "(10)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(I)  The  following  new  subsection  (I)  is 
added  after  subsection  (h) : 

"(1)   As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  a  'metropolitan  area'  Is  a  standard 
metropolitan  statUtical  area,  as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 
ever to  such  modifications  or  extensions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section; 

"(2)  a  'region'  includes  (A)  all  or  part  of 
the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  units 
of  general  local  government  and  (B)  one  or 
more  metropolitan  areas; 

"(3)  a  'district'  includes  all  or  part  of  the 
area  of  Jurisdiction  of  (A)  one  or  more  coun- 
ties and  (B)  one  or  more  other  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  but  does  not  Include 
any  portion  of  a  metropolitan  area; 

"(4)  'comprehensive  planning"  Includes 
the  following: 

"(A)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  pattern  and  Intensity 
of  land  use.  (U)  the  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities (Including  transportation  facilities) 
and  other  governmental  services,  and  (ill) 
the  effective  development  and  utilization  of 
human  and  natural  resources; 

"(B)  long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action; 

"(C)  programing  of  capital  Improvements, 
and  other  major  expiendltures.  based  on  a  de- 
termination of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  definitive  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 
penditures in  the  earUer  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(D)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  aigencles  concerned;  and 

"(E)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going; and 

"(6)  'State  planning  agencies'  including 
official  State  planning  agencies  and  (in  States 
where  no  such  planning  agency  exists)  agen- 
cies or  instrumentalities  of  State  government 
designated  by  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  acceptable  to  the  Secretary." 

INTERNATIONAL  HOUSINO 

Sec.  210.  Section  604  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1967  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  604.   (a)   The  Secretary  of  Housing 


and  Urban  Development  may  exchange  data 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  planning  and 
development  with  other  nations  and  assemble 
such  data  from  other  nations,  through  par- 
ticipation In  International  conferences  and 
other  means,  where  such  exchange  or  assem- 
bly Is  deemed  by  him  to  be  beneficial  In 
carrjring  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  or  other  legislation.  In  carrying 
out  his  responslbUities  under  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  pay  the  expenses  of  participation  In 
activities  conducted  under  authority  of  this 
section  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  of  persons  serving  in 
Ein  advisory  capacity  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  con- 
nection with  attendance  at  International 
meetings  and  conferences,  or  other  travel  for 
the  purpose  of  exchange  or  assembly  of  data 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  planning  and 
development.  Such  travel  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  those  authorized  for  regular  officers 
and  employees  traveling  In  connection  with 
said  activities;  and 

"(2)  accept  from  international  organiza- 
tions, foreign  countries,  and  private  non- 
profit foundations,  funds,  services.  faciUties. 
materials,  and  other  donations  to  be  utilized 
Jolntiy  in  carrying  out  activities  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  International  programs  and  acttvl- 
tlee  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
authorities  provided  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  purpose  of  asstirlng  that  such 
authorities  shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States." 

EXTENSION    OF   URBAN    FELLOWSHIP    PROGRAM 

Sec.  211.  Section  810(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  "July  1, 
1964"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1, 
1967". 

EXTENSION    OF   XMEBGENCT    PROVISIONS    OF 
URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM. 

Sec.  212.  Section  6  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  "July  1,  1967"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "J\ily  1, 1969". 

EXTENSION    OF  TIME   FOB   FILING    REPORT 

Sec.  213.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  "within 
18  months"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "not  later  than  December 
31, 1968.". 

technical  amendments 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  the  association  shall  not  purchase  any 
mortgage  Insured  or  guaranteed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954". 

(b)  Section  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  "paragraphs  (7) , 
(8),  and  (9)"  in  the  second  unnumbered 
paragraph  foUovrtng  the  numl>ered  para- 
graphs and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graphs   (7).    (8),    (9).   and    (10)". 

(c)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  301(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1948  Is  amended  by  Ui- 
sertlng  "to  the  greatest  extent  feasible"  after 
"pubUc". 

(d)  Section  1101(c)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "from 
the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the  mort- 
gage" immediately  after  "twenty-five  years". 

(e)  Section  213(0)  of  the  National  Hotising 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
foxir  new  sentences  as  follows:  "Moneys  In 
the  Cooperative  Management  Housing  Insur- 
ance Ptmd  not  needed  for  current  operations 
of  the  Fund  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Cooperative  Management  Hoiislng  In- 
surance Fund  or  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of.  or  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 


by.  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  purchase  in  the  open  market  de- 
bentures issued  imder  the- provisions  of  this 
section.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  Investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  Investments  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be 
cancelled  and  not  reissued." 

(f)  Section  810(e)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "private  corporation,  associ- 
ation, cooperative  society,  or  trust"  In  the 
first  sentence,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secretary",  and 

(2)  striking  "corporation,  association,  co- 
operative society,  or  trust"  in  the  tlilrd  and 
fourth  sentences,  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "mortgagor". 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  Is  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Section    Summary   of   Housing 
AND  Urban  Development  Act  of  1967 

TITLE  I FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  BAT  CONTROL 

AND     EXTERMINATION 

Sec.  101.  Short  UtU 
This  section  provides  for  titie  I  to  be  cited 
as  the  "Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967." 
Sec.  102.  Purpose 
This  section  states  that  the  purpose  of  title 
I  is  to  authorize  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance under  which  communities  could  develop 
and  carry  out  local  rat  control  and  exter- 
mination programs. 

Sec.  103.  Qrants  for  local  rat  control  and 
extermination  programs 

Tliis  section  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment to  assist  them  to  develop  and  carry  out 
rat  control  and  extermination  programs. 
This  authority  would  permit  local  programs 
to  be  undertaken  on  a  city-  or  community- 
wide  basis,  or  staged  to  cover  selected  areas 
vrtthin  such  cities  or  communities. 

The  grants  may  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out  a  lo- 
cal program  for  each  of  the  first  three  years 
the  local  program  is  in  operation,  and  may 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  ccst  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  program. 

The  Secretary  could  approve  local  pro- 
grams Involving  a  variety  of  rat  control  and 
extermination  methods  suited  to  specific 
needs  and  circumstances.  These  could  In- 
clude extermination  on  an  area-by-area  or 
block-by-block  basis,  eliminating  rat  har- 
borages and  food  suppUee  (for  example, 
through  Improved  refuse  and  waste  collec- 
tion methods) ,  and  other  actions  designed 
to  reduce  or  eUmlnate  the  disease,  injury, 
and  property  damage  which  is  caused  by  rats. 

The  local  rat  control  program  must  ( 1 )  be 
consistent  with  the  locality's  workable  pro- 
gram for  overall  community  Improvement, 
and  (2)  afford,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, opportunities  for  employing  the  resi- 
dents of  rat-infested  areas,  and  for  provid- 
ing appropriate  training  and  any  informa- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  for  such  resi- 
dents. 


Sec.  104.  Workable  program  for  community 
improvement 
This  section  provides  that  grants  for  local 
programs  could  not  be  made  unless  at  least 
two  specific  conditions  were  met.  First,  a 
workable  program  for  community  impi^e- 
ment  for  the  locality  In  which  the  progrfg* 
Is  to  be  carried  out  (under  appUcable  •re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  101(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949)  has  been  presented  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Second,  the 
workable  program  would  be  required  to  con- 
tain provisions  for  maintaining  In  the  local- 
ity, for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  foUow- 
Ing  the  termination  of  the  local  program 
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actlTltlea  receiving  Federal  financial  aulst- 
ance.  at  least  the  same  level  of  effectiveness 
m  rat  control  a«  that  attained  at  the  ame 
of  termination. 

Sec.    105.  Comuttation   uHth   other   depart- 
ments and  agencies 
This  section  provides  that  In  carrying  out 
the  grant  program,  the  Secretary  would  co- 
operate with  and  seek  the  advice  of  other 
Interested   departments   and   agencies.     For 
example,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  consulted  with* 
respect  to  the  health  aspects  of  rat  control- 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  their  continuing  basic 
research  and  other  programs   regarding  rat 
control;  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  re- 
spect to  their  training  and  other  community 
aid  responsibilities,  which  could   be  of  as- 
sistance In  carrying  out  this  program. 
See.  106.  DefinitUms 
This  section  defines  the  terms  "State"  and 
"units   of   general   local   government".     In- 
cluded In  the  latter  definition  are  munld- 
palltlee,    counties,    townships,    towns,    bor- 
oughs,   villages,    or   other    general    purpose 
poUtlcal  subdivisions  of  a  State,  or  any  com- 
bination of  units  of  general   local  govern- 
ment In  one  or  more  States,  Indian  tribes 
and.  for  their  urban  areas,  the  terrltorlee  and 
poaseeslons  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  107.  Appropriations 
This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  rat  control  and  extermination  grant  pro- 
gram.    No  more  than  »20  million  covUd  be 
appropriated  for  the  program  before  July  1, 
1968.     All  Nftmoimts  appropriated  could   re- 
main available  unUl  expended  when  so  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  acts. 

TTTLK    n — ROTTSmo    AND    CSBAN    DKVSLOPICKNT 

AttEtmMKtm 

Sec.  201.  Short  Utle 
ThU  section  provides  for  title  n  to  be  cited 
as    the   "Housing    and    Urban    Development 
Amendments  of  1967". 

Sec.  202.  Uniform  maximum  interest  rate  for 
mortgage  insurance  programs 

This  section  would  amend  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  to  establUh  a  uniform  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  (6  percent)  that  can  be 
charged  in  the  PHA  multlfamlly  mortgage 
Insurance  programs. 

At  present,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  a  maximum  Interest  rate  of  6  per- 
cent under  certain  PHA  multlfamlly  pro- 
grams (the  section  220  \irban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  section  221  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come program,  and  the  section  232  nursing 
home  program);  but  may  prescribe  a  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  of  only  6%  percent  In 
others;  (the  rental  housing  program  under 
secuon  207,  the  program  for  condominiums 
under  section  234.  and  cooperative  housing 
program  under  section  213) ;  and  a  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  OVi  percent  in  the  elderly 
housing  program  under  section  231. 

A  statutory  limltetlon  restricting  the  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  which  may  be  prescribed 
In  certain  multlfamlly  programs  to  less  than 
6  percent,  simply  results,  in  tight  money  pe- 
riods, in  the  use  of  exorbitant  discounts  in 
connection  with  mortgages  insured  under 
these  programs.  The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  would  provide  uniformity  among 
PHA  miiltlfamllf  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams, reduce  the  pracUce  of  charging  ex- 
orbitant discounts  in  those  PHA  multlfamlly 
mortgage  programs  which  have  a  statutory 
maximum  Interest  rate  of  less  than  6  per- 
cent and  malce  these  programs  more  readily 
available  to  finance  needed  hoiislng. 

Sec.  203.  Supplementary  financing  for 

nursing  homes 
This   section  would  permit   insurance  of 
supplementary  loans  financing  Improvements 
and  additions  provided  in  connection  with 


existing  PHA-lnsured  niirslng  homes.  The 
amount  of  the  supplementary  loan  which 
could  be  insxired  would  be  limited  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  Improvements  and 
additions  to  the  nurslnc  home.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  on  the  Improve- 
ments and  additions  when  added  to  the  out- 
standing balance  of  the  exlsUng  mortgage 
coiUd  not  exceed  the  basic  mortgage  Umlta- 
tlons  under  the  nursing  home  program. 

The  proposed  supplementary  financing  pro- 
visions would  be  similar  to  those  enacted  by 
the  Congress  In  1966  in  connection  with  the 
cooperative  housing  program. 

PHA  Insurance  for  these  supplementary 
loans  would  help  meet  a  need  for  more 
nursing  home  faculties.  Many  nursing  homes 
financed  with  PHA  Insured  mortgages  are 
initially  restricted  in  size  and  facilities  by 
limitations  Imposed  In  the  Certificate  of  Need 
Issued  by  State  authorities  at  the  time  the 
project  Is  built  or  by  limitations  imposed  by 
the  PHA.  These  Umltatlons  are  generally 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  of  the  need 
in  the  community  for  nursing  home  facili- 
ties. Frequently,  after  operating  for  a  period 
of  time,  a  nursing  home  fills  all  of  ito  beds 
and  develops  a  long  waiting  list  of  patients 
deslrtng  space  when  it  becomes  available. 
The  present  PHA  nursing  home  program  af- 
fords no  way  for  financtag  an  addition  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  unless  this  can  be 
done  as  a  part  of  a  rehabilitation  of  the  proj- 
ect and  a  refinancing  of  the  existing  mort- 
gage. In  many  Instances,  imder  today's 
money  market  conditions,  the  existing  mort- 
gage on  a  project  bears  interest  at  a  rate 
lower  than  the  current  rate  that  would  apply 
to  a  new  refinancing  mortgage.  In  addition, 
m  most  casesi  It  is  not  rehabilitation  that  Is 
needed  but  more  facilities. 
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operative  or  condominium  units)  to  make  it 
suitable  for  sale  to.  and  occupancy  by,  the 
public  housing  tenant. 

Sec.  207.  Interest    rate   on    college   houHng 
loans 
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Sec.  204.  Increased  mortgage  limits  for 
condominiums 
This  section  would  provide  the  same  down- 
payment  requirements  and  Ibaxlmima  mort- 
gage Umltatlons  for  the  PHA  condominium 
program  as  are  currenUy  in  effect  under  the 
regular  section  203  home  mortgage  Insurance 
program.  This  would  be  done  by  increasing 
the  maximum  mortgage  limits  from  75  per- 
cent to  80  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
property  in  excess  of  $20,000. 

Sec.  205.  Low-rent  public  houairtg — Corpo- 
rate ttatua 

This  section  would  repeal  obsolete  provi- 
sions of  law.  When  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  was  first  enacted  there  was 
established  a  special  corporation  known  as 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  per- 
form the  Federal  low-rent  housing  functions. 
The  Authority  was  capitalized  with  $I  mU- 
Uon  of  capital  stock  provided  by  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Under  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act,  aU  the  fxmctlons  of 
the  corporation  were  vested  In  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department.  The  corporate  atatiu, 
capital  stock  and  the  $1  million  provided  by 
the  Treas\iry  now  serve  no  purpose. 

This  section  would  accordingly  repeal  the 
obsolete  provisions  of  law,  retire  the  capital 
stock,  and  return  the  «1  million  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  However,  savings 
provUlons  In  this  technical  amendment  pro- 
vide for  continued  auditing  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  separate  accounts 
maintained  with  respect  to  the  functions 
under  the  1937  Act. 


Sec.  206.  Purchase  of  units  hy  tenants 
This  section  would  broaden  the  existing 
statutory  provisions  authorizing  sale  of  pub- 
lic housing  units  to  tenants.  At  present, 
only  pubUc  housing  units  which  are  of 
detached  or  semi-detached  construction  may 
be  sold  to  tenants.  This  section  would  per- 
mit the  sale  to  a  public  housing  tenant  of 
any  property  owned  by  a  local  Lousing  au- 
thority so  long  as  the  property  sold  has 
sufficient  individual  identity  (Including  co- 


This  secUon  would  estabUsh  a  new  pro- 
gram lending  rate  for  college  housing  loans. 
The  new  lending  rate  would  be  based  on  the 
current  average  market  yield  for  Obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  maturi- 
ties comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of 
college  housing  loans— less  such  a  rate,  not 
to  exceed  1  percent  per  annum.,  as  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  determine.  The  current  average  market 
yield  for  obllgaUons  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  maturities  comparable  to  the  average 
maturities  of  college  housing  loons  U  pres- 
ently 4%  percent. 

This  section  woiild  also  establish  a  new 
rate  of  interest  on  the  funds  the  Secretary 
of  Homing  and  Urban  Development  borrows 
from  the  Treasury  to  finance  loans  made  un- 
der the  college  housing  program.  The  new 
rate  would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  taking  Into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  for  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  maturities 
comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of  col- 
lege housing  loans. 

Sec.  208.  AddiUonal  Assistant  Secretary 
This  section  would  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  In 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Although  the  Secretary  could 
utilize  this  position  In  carrying  out  any  of 
the  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. thU  Assistant  Secretary  would  serve 
as  the  Secretary's  principal  assistant  in  pro- 
viding leadership  In  organizing  an  effective, 
government-wide,  urban-oriented  research 
and  development  program  to  foster  Innova- 
tion m  the  field  of  housing  and  urbcm  af- 
fairs. He  would  also  provide  engineering 
and  technical  advice  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  othM  Assistant  Secretaries  aa 
appropriate,  and  he  would  plan,  organize 
and  admlnUter  the  Departmental  research 
and  development  program. 

Sec.  209.  Comprehensive  planning 
This  section  would  amend  section  701  oX 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  which  authorizes 
assistance    to   States,    locaUtiee.    and    other 
areas  for  comprehensive  development  plan- 
ning.   In  addition  to  various  technical  and 
perfecting  amendments,  the  changes  Include: 
Special    Planning     Assistance    for    DUtrlct 
Planning  Outside  Metropolitan  Areas 
Additional  assistance  would  be  authorized 
for  assisting  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
coordinated   development   of   resources  and 
services  in  rural  and  other  non-metropolitan 
areas.     For   this   purpose,    the   section   701 
statement  of  purpose  would  be  broadened  to 
Include  reference  to  the  planning  problems 
resulting  from  out-mlgratlon  from,  and  lack 
of  coordinated  development  of  resources  and 
services   In,   rural   areas.     In   addition,   the 
present  regional  planning  authority  In  sec- 
Uon 701  would  be  revised  to  authorize  sep- 
arate planning  programs  for  "regions,"  de- 
fined as  Including  at  least  one  metropolitan 
area,  plus  aU  or  part  of  at  least  one  other 
general-purpose  unit  of  government;  and  for 
"districts,"  defined  as  including  all  or  part  of 
at  least  one  county  and  of  at  least  one  other 
general-purpose  unit  of  government,  but  not 
including  any  part  of  a  metropolitan  area. 
Except  for  establishment  of  this  specific 
statutory    definition,    there    would    be    no 
change  In  the  regional  planning  provisions 
of  section  701.    Up  to  %  grants  (or  %  grants 
m  specified   areas  having  special  economic 
handicaps)  would  continue  to  be  authorized 
both  directly  to  regional  planning  bodies  and 
to  State  planning  bodies  for  assistance  to 
regional  planning. 

With  respect  to  planning  for  the  newly- 
defined  districts,  up  to   %    (or   %)    grants 


would  be  authorized  to  be  made,  through 
State  planning  agencies,  for  assistance  to 
district  planning  agencies.  The  district 
agency  would  have  to  be  authorized,  by  or 
under  State  or  local  statutes  or  by  an  au- 
thorlaed  State  or  local  official,  to  carry  on 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  district. 
Such  agencies  could,  for  example.  Include 
commtinlty  action  agencies,  district  eco- 
nomic development  and  planning  groups,  or 
local  development  districts,  carrying  out 
activities  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  or  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1967,  where 
these  agencies  are  authorized  to  carry  out 
district  comprehensive  planning. 

The  assisted  planning  could  be  for  the 
entire  district  or  for  towns  or  other  appro- 
priate areas  within  the  district.  Such  plan- 
ning could  be  carried  out  by  the  district 
plarmlng  agency  Itself  or  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  acting  for  the  district  agency. 
SUte  planning  agencies  would  be  specifically 
authorized  to  provide  technical  and  other 
.-isslstance  for  both  Interstate  and  intrastate 
planning  agencies  (including  district  and 
regional  agencies) . 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
special  statutory  responsibilities  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  district  planning  program. 
He  would  be  authorized  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment. In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  districts  and  the  carrying  out  of  such 
planning.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would.  In  turn,  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture before  approval  of  any  district 
planning  grants. 

The  grant  authorization  for  section  701 
would  be  increased  by  120  mUUon,  which 
would  be  available  only  for  district  planning 
grants. 

Conforming  amendments  would  remove 
references  to  comprehensive  planning  as  be- 
ing for  "urban"  areas  and  needs 


les)  needed  fully  to  define  the  feasibility, 
scope,  character,  cost  and  advantages  of  such 
systems.  The  proposed  demonstration  proj- 
ects would  provide  valuable  experience  fmd 
further  development  In  these  new  planning 
techniques  and  methods. 

The  assistance  would  be  provided  to  agen- 
cies now  eUglble  to  receive  planning  grants 
under  section  701  and  would  be  limited  to 
the  same  %  (or  ?4 )  grant  ratio  usually  avail- 
able imder  the  section  701  program. 
Comprehensive  Planning  Definition 

The  definition  of  comprehensive  planning 
would  be  revised  to  make  specific  reference  to 
planning  for  the  provision  of  governmental 
services  (as  well  as  for  pubUc  facilities)  and 
for  the  devel(H>nient  and  utilization  of 
human  and  natural  resources. 


Demonstration  Projects  for  Planning  Metro- 
politan or  Regional  Systems  of  PubUo  Pa- 
clUtles  and  Services 

Section  701(b)  would  be  amended  to  make 
available,  from  section  701  appropriations,  an 
additional  $10  million  for  studies,  research, 
and  demonstration  projects.  This  subsec- 
tion now  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  section  701  appropria- 
tions for  projects  for  the  development  and 
Improvement  of  comprehensive  planning 
techniques  and  methods  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  section. 

It  is  Intended  that  this  $10  mlUlon  be  used 
only  for  demonstration  projects  In  planning 
entire  systems  of  public  faclUtles  and  serv- 
ices. WhUe  the  portion  of  the  metropolitan 
or  regional  area  which  must  be  served  by  the 
entire  system  planned  may  vary  with  the  type 
of  pubUc  faculty  or  service  Involved  (I.e. 
water,  sewer,  solid  waste  disposal,  library, 
etc.),  the  particular  system  being  planned 
should  serve  all  or  so  substantial  a  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  or  regional  area  as  Is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  Intended  cost  and  quality 
benefits  of  broad  systematic  planning. 

The  use  of  such  large-scale  facilities  and 
services  (and  the  resulting  Increased  avail- 
ability of  special  equipment  and  techniques) 
makes  possible  very  Important  savings  both 
In  their  Installation  and  operation.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  one  of  the  objectives  of  com- 
prehensive planning,  as  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 701.  to  encourage  metropolitan  and  other 
areas  to  provide  needed  facilities  and  services 
m  this  fashion,  either  through  an  agency 
having  areawlde  responslblUties  or  through 
effective  areawlde  cooperative  arrangements. 
Generally,  however,  the  701  program  has  not 
assisted  In  the  detailed  studies  and  investi- 
gations (including,  for  example,  systems 
analysis,  cost-benefit  evaluations,  and  other 
preliminary  planning  and  engineering  stud- 


Economic  Development  District  Planning 
The  present  authority  for  %  grants  for 
planning  In  redevelopment  areas  would  be 
brought  up-to-date  by  providing  such  % 
grants  also  for  planning  for,  or  within,  eco- 
nomic development  districts  designated 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

Indian  Reservation  Planning 
The  present  authority  for  Indian  reserva- 
tion planning  would  be  revised  to  permit  such 
grants  to  be  made  directly  to  tribal  plan- 
ning councils  or  other  tribal  bodies  In  all 
cases.  Such  grants  may  now  be  made  di- 
rectly to  a  tribal  body  only  where  no  State 
agency  Is  "empowered"  to  provide  such  plan- 
ning. 

Sec.  210.  International  housing 

This  section  would  rewrite  section  604  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1957  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  exchange  data  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development 
with  other  countries,  or  assemble  such  data 
where  such  data  would  be  beneficial  In  carry- 
ing out  his  responslblUties.  This  authority 
does  not  exclude  or  limit  In  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  exchange 
and  assemble  data  and  carry  out  aU  other 
activities  of  the  same  type  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  by  this  section. 

The  section  would  also  clarify  the  De- 
partment's authority  to  employ  private  per- 
sons to  participate  In  the  various  intergov- 
ernmental or  International  meetings  that  the 
Dep>artment  attends  or  sponsors.  In  addi- 
tion, the  section  would  provide  express  au- 
thority for  the  Department  to  accept  funds 
or  other  donations  from  International  orga- 
nizations, foreign  countries  and  private 
foundations  in  connection  with  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Department  under  Section 
604  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1957,  and  which 
benefit  such  organizations.  For  example,  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Department  may 
Involve  administrative  expenses  which  should 
properly  be  shared  by  those  private  founda- 
tions which  participate  In  such  activities. 
The  Intent  of  the  amendment  Is  not  to  pro- 
vide for  subsidizing  of  the  Departmental  ac- 
tivities, but  to  faciUtate  proper  cost  sharing. 

Sec.  211.  Extension  of  urban  fellowships 
program 

This  section  would  extend  for  three  years 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  make  an  annual 
appropriation  up  to  $500,000  for  urban  studies 
fellowships.  Existing  law  authorizes  an  an- 
nual appropriation  during  a  3-year  period 
which  expires  June  30, 1967. 

The  continuation  of  the  urban  studies  fel- 
lowships program  wUl  help  aUevlate  a  na- 
tional shortage  of  professional  personnel 
trained  In  city  planning,  urban  renewal, 
housing,  transportation  and  related  fields. 
The  demand  for  such  skills  will  continue  to 
become  more  acute  during  the  next  decade. 
An  Increase  In  fellowships  for  urban  studies 
wlU  remove  the  financial  obstacle  which  has 
prevented  a  substantial  number  of  qualified 
persons  from  securing  training  relevant  to 
the  problems  of  urban  development. 


Sec.  212.  Extension  of  emergency  provisiortt 
of  urban  mass  transportation  programs 
This  section  would  extend  the  expiration 
data  of  the  emergency  program  of  assistance 
to  urban  mass  transportation  from  July  1, 
1967,  to  July  1,  1969. 

Under  the  emergency  program,  grants  can 
be  made  to  States  and  local  pubUc  bodies 
and  agencies  for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  Improvement  of  mass  transporta- 
tion faculties  and  equipment  even  though 
the  planning  requirements  of  the  long  range 
program  have  not  been  fully  met.  If  there  la 
an  urgent  need  for  the  faclUtles  and  equip- 
ment. The  program  for  the  development  of 
a  coordinated  mass  transportation  system 
must  be  under  active  preparation.  The  Fed- 
eral grant  \mder  the  emergency  program  Is 
for  one-half  rather  than  two-thirds  of  net 
project  cost.  If  a  project  meets  the  full 
planning  requirements  within  three  years 
from  the  time  of  an  «nergency  grant,  the 
project  qtiallfies  for  a  additional  grant 
equal  to  the  difference  between  a  two-thirds 
grant  and  a  one-half  grant — I.e.,  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  one-sixth  of  net  project 
cost. 

Only  a  few  of  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  now  meet,  or  can  be  expected  to  meet 
by  June  30,  1967.  the  fuU  planning  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Unless  the  emergency 
program  Is  continued  most  major  metro- 
politan areas  would  be  excluded  from  re- 
ceiving mass  transit  assistance  for  an  in- 
definite period.  The  wcH-k  Involved  in 
meeting  the  planning  requirements  Is  com- 
plex and  time-consuming.  It  is  further 
complicated  by  the  national  shortage  of  ex- 
perienced and  trained  planning   personnel. 

Sec.  213.  Extension  of  time  for  filing  report 
This  section  would  extend  until  December 
31,  1968,  the  time  for  filing  the  repwt  re- 
quired by  section  301(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966. 

Section  301(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  authorizes  a  study 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator (now  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development)  of  housing  and  buUd- 
Ing  codes,  zoning,  tax  policies,  and  develop- 
ment standards.  Section  301(b)  provides  for 
a  report  based  on  this  study  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congreoe  within 
18  months  after  the  date  of  appropriations 
of  funds  for  the  study.  The  wcrk  which  the 
Department  has  conducted  since  September 
1966  (when  funds  were  first  appropriated  for 
the  study)  indicates  the  need  few  additional 
time  if  the  report  on  the  complex  problems 
being  studied  is  to  have  the  depth  which 
these  Important  matters  merit. 

Sec.  214.  Technical  amendments 


This  section  contains  6  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  re- 
peal the  existing  prohibition  on  FNMA  pur- 
chase of  mortgagee  executed  before  1954. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  make 
clear  that  urban  renewal  project  funds  can 
be  used  for  "the  restoration  of  acquired 
properties  of  historic  or  architectural  value." 
Section  601(c)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
authorized  such  activities.  However,  through 
Inadvertence.  It  failed  clearly  to  exempt  these 
activities  from  the  general  Instruction 
against  the  use  of  urban  renewal  project 
funds  for  "the  construction  or  Improvwnent 
of  any  btUldlng."  This  subsection  would 
correct  the  oversight. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  amend 
language  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1948  (12 
U.S.C.  1701(e) )  which  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
must  require.  In  aU  contracts  for  technical 
research  and  studies,  that  any  patents,  copy- 
rights, or  other  "results"  of  the  research  or 
studies  assisted  shau  be  made  avaUable  to 
the  pubUc  without  charge  or  restriction. 
The  proposed  new  language  would  give  the 
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Secretary  flexibility  In  such  sltuatlona  by 
authorizing  him  to  Impose  thia  requirement 
only  to  the  extent  feaslhie.  Where  the  con- 
tractual requirement  Is  not  feasible,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  controlled  by  the  Presiden- 
tial memorandum  on  Government  Patent 
Policy  which  establishes  flexible  guidelines 
for  such  matters  where  there  Is  no  controlling 
statutory  requirement. 

Subsection  (d)  of  thia  section  would  per- 
mit amortization  of  the  mortgage  term  under 
the  Medical  Group  Practice  PaclUtles  Pro- 
gram to  commence  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  facility,  rather  than  at  the 
time  the  mortgage  is  executed.  This  change 
will  make  the  amortization  procedures  In 
the  group  practice  facility  program  consist- 
ent with  those  of  the  PHA  multlfamlly 
housing  programs.  Under  present  require- 
ments, the  mortgage  term  begins  on  the  date 
the  mortgage  Is  executed  which  usually  has 
the  result  of  reducing  the  scheduled  period 
of  amortization  authorized  by  the  statute 
by  the  length  of  time  required  to  construct 
the  faclUty. 

SubsecUon  (e)  of  this  section  would  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  invest 
all  moneys,  not  currently  needed  for  the 
operation  of  the  Cooperative  Management 
Housing  Insurance  Fund.  In  government 
bonds  or  obligations,  or  In  the  purchase  on 
the  open  market  of  debentures  which  are 
the  obligation  of  the  Fund.  The  amend- 
ment win  confirm  the  fact  that  this  invest- 
ment policy,  which  Is  explicitly  Included  in 
the  provisions  governing  all  of  the  other  FHA 
Insurance  funds,  was  intended  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  Cooperative  Management  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund. 

Subsection  (f)  of  this  section  would  per- 
mit an  Individual,  who  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  be  a  mortgagor  under  the  PHA 
section  810  housing  program  for  military 
personnel  or  employees  or  personnel  of  NASA 
or  AEC  research  or  development  installa- 
tions. Under  present  law,  a  mortgagor  un- 
der the  FHA  section  810  program  must  be  a 
private  corporation,  association,  cooperative 
society  or  trust.  There  is  no  purpose  served 
by  precluding  quaUfled  individuals  from  be- 
coming mortgagors  under  the  810  program. 
At  present  there  are  sole  owners  of  corporate 
entities  which  are  mortgagors  under  the  810 
program  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  their  activities  in  their  individual 
capacity. 

ORDERLY  MARKETINO  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
Bath,  Cotton,  Eastland,  Ervin,  Dodd, 
GRtTENiNG,  Incuts,  Kenwbdt  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Long  of  Missouri.  McGee.  Mc- 
Inttre.  Morse.  Moss,  Nelson,  Pell, 
Scott,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  and  Tower, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for 
the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to 
expanded  trade,  and  to  afford  foreign 
supplying  nations  a  fair  share  in  the 
growth  and  change  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1967  is  identical  to  8. 
2022  of  the  89th  Congress.  It  is  not  a 
rigid  protectionist  measure,  nor  would  it 
Impose  an  inflexible  quota  system.  In- 
stead, it  is  designed  to  give  those  Ameri- 
can industries  which  have  been  hard  hit 
by  a  massive  flood  of  low-cost  foreign 
imports  time  to  readjust  to  changing 
conditions  of  world  trade. 

In  a  number  of  industries,  notably  the 
textile,  shoe,  and  wood  products  indus- 
tries, the  complex  problems  of  high  labor 
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input,  narrow  profit  margins,  and  lim- 
ited capital  resources  have  helped  low- 
wage  foreign  competition  to  gain  major 
inroads  on  the  domestic  market. 

This  situation  has  threatened  the 
existence  of  these  domestic  manufactur- 
ers, particularly  the  smaller  ones,  and 
their  workers.  High  tariffs  do  not  offer 
meaningful  or  desirable  relief  for  them. 
Rigid  quota  systems  would  undermine 
our  efforts  to  increase  the  general  level 
of  International  trade. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  expanded 
world  trade.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
makes  sense  for  our  workers  or  indus- 
trialists or,  in  the  long  run,  for 
industrialists  and  workers  in  other  coun- 
tries to  depend  on  erratic,  unstable  trade 
developments  as  a  vehicle  for  economic 
growth.  In  our  domestic  markets  we 
use  a  number  of  devices,  including  mini- 
mum wage-and-hour  laws,  for  example, 
to  insure  fair  competition.  We  cannot 
apply  similar  requirements  on  foreign 
countries. 

The  orderly  market  concept  allows  us 
to  bring  balance  to  our  trade  policy. 
Very  simply,  this  bill  would  require,  un- 
der certain  specific  conditions,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  determine 
whether  increased  quantities  of  imports 
are  a  factor  contributing  to  a  condition 
of  economic  Impairment  of  a  domestic 
industry.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  impairment  does  exist,  then  the 
President  would  be  able  to  Impose  import 
limitations  geared  to  total  sales  in  the 
domestic  market,  subject  to  review  after 
3  years.  This  concept  would  allow 
us  to  overcome  unfair  competition, 
through  international  agreements  or 
through  unilateral— but  flexible — quotas. 
And  it  would  allow  foreign  competitors 
to  share  in  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
It  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  a  dlflBcult  and  thorny  problem. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1446)  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  articles  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  to  establish  a 
flexible  basis  for  the  adjustment  by  the 
U.S.  economy  to  expanded  trade,  and  to 
afford  foreign  supplying  nations  a  fair 
share  of  the  growth  or  change  in  the 
U.S.  market,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  orderd 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1446 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Orderly  Marketlnu 
Act    of    1967". 

Sbc.  2.  Ptjrposks. — The  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States, 
to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for  the  adjust- 
ment by  the  United  States  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supply- 
ing nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change   In    the   United   States   market. 


Sec.  3.  Ddinitions. — As  used  in  this  Act 

(a)  "DomesUc  Industry"  shall  Include  all 
establishments  located  in  the  United  States 
ia.  which  any  article  or  articles  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  article  or 
artlclee  apeclfled  In  a  petlUon  or  request 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4  are  produced.  If  an  enterprise  has 
several  establishments  In  some  of  which  such 
articles  are  not  produced,  the  Industry  would 
include  only  eetabllshments  in  which  the 
article  is  produced  for  purposes  of  analyang 
impairment  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4; 

(b)  "Like  or  Directly  CompetlUvc  ArUcles" 
shall  mean  those  articlea  or  cloeeiy  related 
groups  of  articles  on  which  the  article  or 
articlea  specified  In  a  petition  or  request 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4  have  a  combined  competitive  im- 
pact; 

(c)  An  imported  article  Is  "directly  com- 
petitive with"  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier 
or  later  stage  of  processing,  and  a  domestic 
article  Is  "directly  competlUve  with"  an  Im- 
ported article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  if  the  importation  of  the  im- 
ported  article  has  an  economic  effect  on  pro- 
ducers of  the  domestic  article  comparable  to 
the  effect  of  importation  of  articles  In  the 
same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic 
article.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  unprocessed  article  is  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  processing; 

(d)  "SecreUry"  refers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  petition  for  orderly  marketing 
may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  by  a  trade 
associaUon.  firm,  certified  or  recognized 
union,  or  other  representative  of  an  Industry. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  up- 
on resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
make  an  Investigation  to  determine  whether 
articles  or  groups  of  articles  speciaed  in  the 
petition  or  request  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  In  such  Increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  a  factor  contributing  to  a  con- 
dition of  economic  impairment  of  the  domes- 
tic Industry  producing  such  article  and  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles. 

(c)  In  making  a  determination  whether 
there  Is  a  condition  of  economic  impairment 
in  the  industry,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  he  con- 
siders relevant.  Including  idling  of  produc- 
tive facilities.  Inability  to  operate  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit  or  declining  proflt-ablUty.  and 
unemployment,  underemployment,  or  a  de- 
cline in  employment  relative  to  production. 

(d)  In  any  event,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
an  affirmative  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  shall  find  that  the  articles  or 
groups  of  articles  are  being  Imported  In  such 
Increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  a  condition  of  economic  impair- 
ment to  the  Industry.  If  during  the  five  cal- 
endar years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
In  which  the  petition  or  request  Is  filed  the 
ratio  of  Imports  of  the  article  or  group  of 
articles  to  the  domestic  production  of  such 
articles  or  like  or  directly  competitive  articlea 
has  increased  by  50  per  centum  or  more  m 
the  aggregate  and  during  the  calendar  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
petition  or  request  Is  filed  the  ratio  of  such 
Imports  to  such  domestic  production  was  at 
least  16  per  centum. 

( e )  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  articles 
or  groups  of  articles  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  Increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  a  factor  contributing  to  economic 
Impairment  of  a  domestic  Industry  he  shall 
forthwith  Inform  the  President  of  his  finding 
and  his  determination  under  subsection  (c). 

(f )  If  the  Secretary  would  have  made  the 
finding  specified  In  subsection  (e)  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  such  Imports  to 
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such  domestic  production  was  more  than  10 
per  centim:!  but  less  than  15  per  centum  In 
the  year  in  which  the  petition  or  request  is 
filed  he  shall  also  forthwith  Inform  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  finding. 

Sec  5.  Upon  being  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  finding  pursuant  to  section  4(e) ,  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation  limit  the 
importation  of  such  articles  or  groups  of  ar- 
ticles to  which  such  finding  applies  for  each 
calendar  year  succeeding  such  proclamation 
to  the  larger  of — 

(I)  That  quantity  which  equals  15  per 
centum  of  domestic  production  of  such  ar- 
ticles and  like  or  directly  competitive  m- 
tlcles  for  each  preceding  calendar  year,  or 

(II)  That  quantity  which  equals  average 
ftn""fti  Imports  of  such  articles  or  groups 
of  articles  for  the  five  calendar  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  In 
which  such  proclamation  la  made:  Provided, 
however,  That,  with  respect  to  a  limitation 
Imposed  under  paragraph  (11) ,  such  quantity 
shall  be  increased  or  decreased  for  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  such  domestic  production  in  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  Increased  or  decreased  In 
comparison  with  such  average  annual  do- 
mestic production  In  the  second  and  third 
Immediately  preceding  calendar  years:  And 
provided  further.  That,  with  respect  to  a 
limitation  imposed  under  either  paragraph 
(1)  or  (U),  In  the  event  of  such  an  Increase 
In  domestic  production  there  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  an  increase  In  quantity  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  such  domestic  production 
for  such  immediately  preceding  calendar 
year. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  After  being  Informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  his  findings  under  section  4(e). 
the  President  may.  In  lieu  of  exercising  the 
authority  contained  in  section  5,  negotiate 
International  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries limiting  the  export  from  such  coxintries 
and  the  Import  into  the  United  States  of  the 
articles  or  groups  of  artlclee  involved  when- 
ever he  determines  that  such  action  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  prevent  or  remedy  eco- 
nomic Impairment  than  action  under  section 
6. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
concluded  under  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  Issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house of  the  articles  or  groups  of  articlea 
covered  by  such  agreement.  In  addition. 
In  order  to  carry  out  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment concluded  under  subsection  (a)  among 
countries  accounting  for  a  significant  part  of 
world  trade  in  the  article  covered  by  such 
agreement,  the  President  is  also  authorized 
to  Issue  regulations  governing  the  entry  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  like  ar- 
ticle which  Is  the  product  of  countries  not 
parties  to  such  agreement. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  aUocate  the 
total  quantity  proclaimed  under  section  6. 
and  any  Increase  In  such  quantity  pursuant 
thereto,  among  supplying  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  shares  such  countries  supplied  to 
the  United  States  market  during  a  repre- 
sentative period  of  the  articles  or  groups  of 
articles  to  which  such  proclamation  applies, 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to 
special  factors  which  have  affected  or  may 
affect  the  trade  In  such  articles.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  certify  such  allocations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  proclaiming  Import 
limitations  as  to  the  articles  or  group  of  ar- 
ticles like  or  directly  competitive  with  those 
of  domestic  Industry  under  this  Act,  the 
President  may  provide  with  respect  to  the 
firms  of  Buch  industry  that  tliey  may  request 
the  Secretary  for  certifications  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  and  may 
provide  with  respect  to  the  workers  of  such 
Industry  that  they  may  request  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  ap- 
ply for  adjustment  assistance  under  title  ni 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  Public 


Law  Numbered  794.  Eighty-seventh  Congress. 
Further  proceedings  and  relief  and  the  cri- 
teria pertaining  thereto  shall  be  the  same  as 
under  title  III  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Sec.  9.  If  the  Secretary  informs  the  Presi- 
dent of  findings  under  section  4(f)  the  Presi- 
dent may,  in  his  discretion,  take  any  action 
or  any  combination  of  actions  specified  In 
section  5,  section  6  and  section  8  wah  respect 
to  the  arUcles  or  groups  of  articles  to  which 
such  findings  apply. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  proclamation  made  and 
any  adjustment  assistance  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  third  calendar  year  of  their 
effect  and  prior  to  the  conmiencement  of 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  during  wliich 
such  proclamation  or  adjustment  assistance 
remains  in  effect.  In  his  discretion  the 
President  may  upon  such  review  terminate 
such  proclamation  or  adjustment  assistance 
If  he  finds  It  no  longer  necessary,  appropriate 
or  effective  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  No  proclamation  or  adjustment 
assistance  shall  remain  In  effect  for  a  period 
longer  than  ten  calendar  years. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  affect  In  any  way  any  quantitative  Im- 
port limitation  heretofore  or  hereafter  pro- 
claimed or  imposed  pursuant  to  any  Act  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  proclamation  or 
Imposition  Including  but  not  limited  to — 

(a)  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act. 

(b)  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

(c)  section  232,  351,  or  352  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

(d)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amend- 
ed", approved  July  1,  1964  (19  UB.C,  sec. 
1352a). 

(e)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951, 

(f)  Public  Law  Numbered  481  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress   (78  Stat.  593). 

(g)  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Muskie  is  as  follows: 
Analysis  or  OaoERLY  Mabkxting  Act 

Section  1 :  Entitles  the  blU  the  '  Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1967." 

Section  2:  States  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  provide  for  an  orderly,  but  flexible, 
procedure  for  the  marketing  of  Imported 
articles.  Due  concern  Is  expressed  for  foreign 
interests. 

Section  3:  Defines  phrases  used  elsewhere 
in  the  bin.  "Domestic  Industry"  Includes 
all  establishments  located  in  the  United 
States  which  produce  articles  which  are  "like 
or  directly  competit've  with"  imported 
articles  specified  In  petitions  for  relief. 
Where  only  a  portion  of  an  enterprise's 
establishments  produce  the  article (s)  in 
question,  only  the  establishments  which 
compromise  that  portion  will  be  termed 
"Industry"  for  impairment  analysis.  Whether 
articles  are  "like  or  directly  competitive" 
wlU  presumably  be  determined  by  analysis 
of  such  general  economic  concepts  as  Inter- 
changeablllty  and  cross-elasticity  of  demand. 

Section  4:  Outlines  the  procedure  for 
filing  petitions  for  relief  under  the  Orderly 
Marketing  Act.  It  provides  the  President, 
Congress  and  private  parties  with  the  au- 
thority to  Initiate  investigations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conmierce.  The  investigation  is  to 
determine  whether  the  imports  are  a  factor 
contributing  to  a  condition  of  "economic 
Impairment"  in  the  relevant  domestic  In- 
dustry. Among  the  standards  examined  to 
determine  the  existence  of  a  condition  of 
economic  Impairment  would  be  Idleness  of 
productive  facilities,  profit  trends,  and  levels 
of  employment.  The  Imported  articles  will 
be  conclusively  deemed  to  be  a  factor  con- 


tributing to  a  condition  of  economic  impair- 
ment whenever : 

(1)  The  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  pro- 
duction has  increased  l^y  50  per  cent  or 
more  In  the  aggregate  during  the  five  cal- 
endar years  immediately  preceding  the  fil- 
ing of  the  petition;  and 

(2)  Imports  for  the  Immediately  preceding 
calendar  year  equaled  or  exceeded  15  per 
cent  of  domestic  production  for  that  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  must  Inform 
the  President  of  his  findings  If  he  makes 
either  an  affirmative  finding  of  economic  Im- 
pairment or  if  he  would  have  done  so  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  ratio  If  imports  to  do- 
mestic production  was  more  than  10  per  cent 
but  less  than  15  per  cent  In  the  year  before 
the  petition  was  filed. 

Section  5.-  Provides  for  the  mandatory  im- 
position of  orderly  marketing  limitations  In 
the  event  of  an  afllrmatlTe  finding  by  the 
Secretary.  It  authorizes  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation which  would  establish  annual 
quotas  based  upon  the  larger  of  either  (1) 
15  per  cent  of  domestic  production  for  each 
preceding  calendar  year,  or  (2)  the  average 
of  the  annual  imports  for  each  of  the  five 
Immediately  preceding  calendar  years.  A 
quota  level  adopted  under  the  second  al- 
ternative would  be  annually  adjusted  to  re- 
flect changes  In  the  level  of  domestic  pro- 
duction in  the  preceding  year  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  second  and  third 
preceding  years.  Also,  where  domestic  pro- 
duction In  the  preceding  calendar  year  has 
Increased,  a  quota  level  adopted  under  either 
of  the  alternatives  would  be  adjusted  upward 
to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  of  such  domestic 
production. 

Section  6:  Authorizes  the  President  to 
negotiate  international  import  agreements 
as  an  alternative  to  imposing  quotas. 

Section  7:  Creates  a  mechanism  for  alloca- 
tion of  U.S.  Import  quotas  among  the  sup- 
plying coimtries.  The  allocation  would  be 
based  upon  historic  practice,  subject  to  con- 
sideration of  pertinent  special  factors  which 
have  affected  or  many  affect  the  trade  In 
such  articles. 

Section  8:  Authorizes  the  President  to  pro- 
vide additional  relief  to  injured  firms  and 
workers  through  adjustment  assistance  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Section  9:  Authorizes  the  President  in  his 
discretion  to  take  any  of  the  substantive 
actions  specified  In  the  bill  upon  notification 
by  the  Secretary  that  an  industry  Is  other- 
wise qualified  for  reUef  but  for  the  fact  that 
imports  are  more  than  10  per  cent  but  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production. 

Section  10:  Provides  for  a  re-evaluation  by 
the  President  three  years  after  relief  had  first 
been  granted.  The  President  has  discretion- 
ary authority  to  terminate  relief  at  this  time; 
In  no  case  may  a  proclamation  or  adjustment 
assistance  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of 
longer  than  ten  years. 

Section  11:  Insures  that  the  biU  wUl  not 
disturb  quotas  established  pursuant  to  other 
federal  laws. 


PROGRAM  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Monoals  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  program  for  dairy  farm- 
ers under  which  production  payments 
shall  be  made  to  such  fanners  who  volun- 
tarily adjust  their  marketings  of  milk 
and  butterfat. 

For  msiny  years  several  of  us  have 
warned  in  the  Senate,  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry was  heading  for  disaster  unless 
the  dairy  program  was  improved.  Since 
1959  I  have  introduced  a  number  of  bills 
designed  to  bring  stability  to  the  dairy 
industry  and  to  raise  the  income  of  dairy 
farmers.     I  have  proposed  that  direct 
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production  payments  be  mttde  to  dairy 
farmers,  a  program  which  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  greater  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  the  unique  problems  of 
the  dairy  industry. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  simi- 
lar to  S.  3427,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress.  It  would  authorize  a 
permanent  program  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  make  di- 
rect production  payments  of  up  to  $1  per 
hundred  pounds  for  milk  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Dairy  farmers 
would  be  eligible  for  payments  if  they 
they  cooperate  in  this  voluntary  program 
and  agreed  to  increase,  maintain,  or  re- 
duce their  marketings  according  to  the 
supply  situation  and  the  long  term  needs 
of  the  dairy  industry,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

Under  4he  bill  the  marketing  base  for 
each  dairy  farmer  entering  the  program 
would  be  his  sales  for  the  1965-66  mar- 
keting year.  Payments  would  be  made  to 
dairy  farmers  where  production  Is  used 
principally  for  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Payments  could  also  be  made  to 
producers  selling  in  Federal  market  or- 
ders for  adjustments  they  make  on  that 
quantity  of  their  marketings  used  to  pro- 
duce manufactured  dairy  products. 

The  action  in  recent  days  of  dairy 
farmers  dimiplng  milk  on  the  ground 
dramatizes  two  conditions  which  have 
existed  for  many  years:  the  inadequate 
price  which  dairy  farmers  receive  for 
milk  and  the  deficiencies  of  supply  con- 
trol in  the  dairy  program. 

If  we  had  provided  an  adequate  ad- 
justment to  the  dairy  program  In  1962 
or  1963  or  even  later,  we  would  not  have 
the  present  crisis.  We  have  had  votes 
In  the  Senate  on  the  direct  production 
payment  proposals  I  have  made,  and  I 
regret  that  in  the  past  we  have  been 
imable  to  get  sufQcient  support  for  the 
program  in  Congress  I  regret  also  that 
we  did  not  have  sufficient  support  from 
the  executive  branch. 

There  is  now  greater  awareness  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  condition  of  dairy 
farmers  both  in  government  and  by  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  I  believe  we  should 
act  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  dairy  farm- 
ers the  assurance  that  they  need  and 
deserve  that  they  will  receive  a  better  re- 
turn for  their  work  and  Investment. 

We  cannot  any  longer  expect  dairy 
farmers  to  provide  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts under  the  same  discouraging  pros- 
pects of  low  returns.  If  we  do  not  make 
a  substantial  Improvement  in  conditions, 
the  traditional  dairy  enterprise  of  the 
Nation  wiU  disappear.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  disastrous.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry would  become  highly  unstable. 
The  consumers,  for  whom  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  a  basic  food,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  periodic  inadequate  supplies  and 
to  much  higher  prices. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
problem  which  affects  the  basic  farm 
structure  of  the  Nation.  Dairying  is  one 
of  the  most  important  farm  activities. 
It  involves  the  principal  source  of  in- 
come, or  at  least  an  important  source, 
for  several  hundred  thousand  farmers 
For  the  years  1960  through  1966  the  cash 
receipts  from  dtdrying  represented  be- 
tween 13  and  14  percent  of  all  farm  cash 
receipts.    The  value  of  milk  and  cream 


marketed  in  1960  was  $4.7  billion  and  it 
was  $5.6  in  1966. 

Dairying  is  importarit  across  the  Na- 
tion. In  1964  dalrjdng  WM  the  leading 
single  source  of  farm  income  in  14  States. 
It  was  second  as  a  soiu-ce  in  seven  States 
and  ranked  third  In  seven  more  States. 

The  volimie  of  milk  produced  has  av- 
eraged over  120  billion  pounds  annually 
since  1960,  reaching  a  high  of  nearly  127 
billion  pounds  in  1964. 

Dtdrying  is  Important  not  only  to  the 
farm  structure  of  the  Nation  but  milk 
and  deiiry  products  represent  a  basic  food 
in  the  diet  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1964  about  16  percent 
of  the  total  consumers'  expenditures  for 
food  was  spent  on  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Of  course,  dairy  farmers  received 
much  less  than  half  of  the  consumers' 
expenditures.  For  example,  the  farm 
value  of  dairy  products  in  1963  was  $5.1 
billion.  After  processing,  the  value  of 
dairy  products  shipped  was  $11.2  billion, 
while  consumers  spent  $13.5  billion  for 
dairy  products. 

The  causes  of  unrest  among  dairy 
farmers  are  deep  rooted  and  of  long 
standing,  «md  it  will  require  a  significant 
adjustment  and  new  procedures  to  solve 
them. 

The  most  serious  problems  are  in  the 
dairy  regions  where  production  is  used 
largely  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but 
all  dairymen  have  suffered  from  inade- 
quate returns.  Many  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  have  been  forced  out  of  dairying 
in  the  past  few  years.  Others  have  given 
up  in  discouragement  and  turned  to  other 
activities  where  they  can  earn  more. 
The  number  of  farms  reporting  sales  of 
milk  and  cream  was  slightly  over  1  mil- 
lion In  1959.  The  niunber  had  dropped 
by  more  than  300.000  at  the  end  of  1964. 
The  March  issue  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  publication.  Dairy  Situa- 
tion, contains  an  estimate  that  the  num- 
ber is  pow  closer  to  a  half  million  farms. 
Milk  production  dropped  from  124  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1965  to  120.2  billion 
pounds  in  1966.  The  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  kept  for 
milking  declined  from  16.981,000  in  1965 
to  15.987,000  In  1966.  In  the  past  year 
shortages  have  been  in  prospect.  Dairy- 
ing has  become  highly  unstable  and  the 
future  remains  very  uncertain. 

Since  1961  the  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  to  provide  major  adjustments 
and  Improvements  in  the  wheat,  cotton, 
feed  grains  and  other  commodity  pro- 
grams. There  has  been  no  significant 
adjustment  or  updating  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram despite  the  need  and  the  clear 
signs  of  distress.  I  believe  that  we  should 
take  action  in  this  session  of  Congress 
and  improve  the  dairy  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
dairy  problems  differ  from  those  of  other 
commodities  and  why  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent program   is  required. 

Any  program  of  supply  adjustment  in 
dairying  must  be  on  a  long-range  basis. 
Increases  of  supplies  of  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  feed  grains,  and  similar  crops 
can  be  secured  in  a  single  crop  year. 
Adjustments  for  hogs,  broilers,  turkeys, 
eggs,  and  several  other  commodities  can 
be  made  in  less  than  a  year.  The  dairy- 
man begins  his  Investment  nearly  3 
years  before  a  cow  comes  Into  produc- 


tion and  there  are  additional  years  be- 
fore the  cow  reaches  full  production. 
The  setisonal  variations  in  milk  produc- 
tion are  significant.  The  index  of 
monthly  variation  in  milk  production 
for  the  years  1961-65  ranged  in  the 
Nation  from  an  average  annual  high  of 
12.3  billion  pounds  in  May  to  a  low  of 
9.2  billion  pounds  in  November.  In 
Minnesota  the  average  range  of  annual 
production  for  1961-65  was  from  a  May 
high  of  1.1  billion  pounds  to  an  August 
low  of  670  million  pounds.  The  need  to 
maintain  adequate  supplies  in  months 
of  low  production  tends  to  produce  sur- 
pluses In  months  of  high  production. 
Since  milk  for  fiuid  use  cannot  be  pre- 
served except  by  processing  it  in  the  form 
of  dairy  products,  the  surpluses  resulting 
have  an  effect  on  the  market  for  milk 
produced  principally  for  manufacturing 
use. 

Another  problem  related  to  dairy  in- 
come Is  the  complex  system  of  marketing 
and  pricing  milk.  I  will  not  attempt  at 
this  time  to  review  the  intricate  system 
of  maritetlng  except  to  note  the  dairy 
farmers  receive  widely  varying  returns 
under  it. 

Milk  produced  for  fluid  use  makes  up 
about  one-half  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion. Most  of  this  is  marketed  through 
one  of  the  73  separate  milk  marketing 
areas.  In  1966  about  146.000  dairy  farm- 
ers delivered  over  53  billion  pounds  of 
milk  to  one  of  the  approximately  1,700 
regulated  milk  handlers  in  these  market 
order  areas.  That  portion  of  the  milk 
used  for  fluid  purposes  has  a  minimum 
price,  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  public  hearings  and  taking  Into 
account  a  number  of  factors.  The  prices 
dairy  farmers  received  in  1966  ranged 
from  $4.26  per  hundred  under  the  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  marketing  order  to  $6.93  per 
hundred  in  southeastern  Florida.  About 
one-third  of  the  milk  produced  for  fluid 
use  was  "surplus"  and  was  utilized  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  but  this  milk 
has  a  different  pricing  system,  ranging 
in  1966  from  $3.40  to  $3.95  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Milk  produced  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  not  marketed  under  a  market 
order  has  no  minimum  price  level,  ex- 
cept the  general  provision  of  the  law 
which  permits  price  supports  at  75  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  Prom  1962  until 
last  year  the  supply  situation  was  such 
that  the  support  price  for  manufactur- 
ing milk  remained  at  the  legal  minlmimi 
of  75  percent  of  parity. 

The  dairy  program  needs  revision  to 
take  account  of  the  special  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced  and  mar- 
keted. A  program  permitting  direct  pro- 
duction payments  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  flexibility  that  is 
required  to  maintain  dairy  income  and 
to  provide  adequate  supplies,  based  on 
the  long  range  needs  and  trends. 

If  it  is  possible  for  dairy  farmers  to 
secure  a  fair  return  without  new  legis- 
lation, everyone  would  be  satisfied.  But 
the  situation  is  too  serious  to  wait  6 
months  or  another  year  to  see  how 
things  are  going.  We  know  how  things 
are  going.  Dairy  farmers  have  waited 
too  many  years  already.  They  cannot  af- 
ford another  round  of  waiting. 


I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
enact  new  legislation  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Increase  the  income  of  dairy  farmers 
substantially.  I  urge  the  Commitee  on 
Agriculture  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  and  I 
have  urged  Secretary  Freeman  to  give  the 
bill  his  strong  support^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1451 )  to  provide  a  program 
for  dairy  farmers  under  which  produc- 
tion adjustment  payment  shall  be  made 
to  such  farmers  who  voluntarily  adjust 
their  marketings  of  milk  and  butterfat, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mondalk,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA  MINIMUM-WAGE    LAW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  to  allow  hospitals  and 
their  employees  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  same  option  in  computing 
overtime  as  provided  for  under  the  F^ir 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

While  a  minimum  wage  law  has  been 
operative  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
since  1918,  hospitals  and  their  employees 
did  not  become  covered  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  provision  until  February  1, 
1967.  They  wlU  become  covered  on 
April  15,  1967,  imder  the  overtime  pro- 
vision, which  provides  that  an  employee 
be  paid  one  and  one-half  his  regular 
rate  for  employment  in  excess  of  42 
hours — to  be  reduced  to  40  hours — In  a 
workweek.  I  am  advised  that  this  over- 
time requirement  creates  a  considerable 
problem  for  District  of  Columbia  hos- 
pitals. Because  of  scheduling  problems 
and  the  requirement  of  hospitals  to  be 
open  24  hours  a  day  every  day  in  the 
year,  most  hospitals  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  operated  on  the  basis  of  a 
14-day  work  period.  Congress  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  hospital  operations  when  it  en- 
acted the  1966  amendments  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  provided  that 
hospitals  and  their  employees  have  the 
option  of  electing  either  a  7-day  or  a 
14-day  work  period  for  computing  over- 
time. 

The  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Minimum  Wage  Act  does  not  al- 
low, however,  the  use  of  a  14-day  work 
period.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
harmonize  the  coverage  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Act  with  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  bill  which  I  have 
Just  Introduced  would  provide  the  avail- 
ability of  the  same  two  options  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  hospitals  and  their  em- 
ployees which  they  presently  enjoy  and 
would  make  the  operations  of  these  hos- 
pitals compatible  with  those  elsewhere 
In  the  country. 

The  employees  that  would  be  directly 
helped  by  this  amendment  are  those  in 
nonexecutive,  nonadmlnistrative,  and 
nonprofessional  positions  who  are  essen- 
tial in  providing  24 -hour  a  day  patient 
care  and  service.  They  are  the  admit- 
ting clerks,  medical  record  clerks,  dietary 


aids,  housekeeping  aids,  laundry  work- 
ers, nursing  aids  and  orderlies.  X-ray 
technicians,  laboratory  technicians,  op- 
erating room  technicians,  and  others  who 
work  evenings,  nights,  and  weekends  to 
provide  the  needed  assistance  in  caring 
for  the  sicknesses  and  illnesses  of  pa- 
tients who  do  not  follow  a  9-to-5,  Mon- 
day-through-Friday schedule. 

This  legislation  would  provide  these 
workers  and  the  hospitals  with  an  80- 
hour.  14 -day  work  period  option  which 
would  allow  scheduling  fiexibiUty  ad- 
vantages to  them.  The  option  would 
allow  the  coupling  of  a  long  work  week 
of  up  to  7  days  with  a  short  workweek 
of  as  few  as  3  days.  The  flexibility  of 
scheduling  would  allow  periods  of  rest 
of  2.  3,  or  4  days  between  workweeks. 
The  use  of  the  option  would  also  permit 
scheduling  more  frequent  time  off  on 
weekends 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1452)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  minimum-wage  law, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  o"  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. ^^^^^^^ 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  LABELING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
today  a  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  invoic- 
ing, and  false  advertising  of  decorative 
wood  and  simulated  wood  products. 

This  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
bill  which  I  first  introduced  on  this  ques- 
tion in  the  88th  Congress  as  S.  1249.  The 
need  for  such  a  measure  arises  from  the 
development  In  recent  years  of  means  to 
produce  products  which  to  many  un- 
trained eyes  cannot  be  distinguished 
readily  from  genuine  natural  wood.  The 
bill  does  not  condemn  the  practice  itself, 
and  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  many 
products  which  appear  to  be  wood  but 
are  not  enhance  the  range  of  materials 
which  are  useful  for  various  purix)ses. 

But  there  is  deception  and  false  prac- 
tice involved  whenever  simulated  wood, 
of  whatever  it  is  constructed,  not  only 
gives  the  appearance  of  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle but  is  misrepresented  to  be  wood. 
We  now  have  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee a  most  useful  Consumer  Subcommit- 
tee. If  this  bill  Should  come  before  us 
there.  I  believe  It  would  be  an  skppropri- 
ate  addition  to  the  consumer  safeguards 
which  are  properly  Its  concern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1453)  to  protect  consum- 
ers and  others  against  misbranding,  false 
invoicing,  and  false  advertising  of  deco- 
rative wood  and  simulated  wood  prod- 
ucts. Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkb  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bath),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


ISSUANCE  OP  A  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
MARTHA  RAYE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
courageous  and  dedicated  American 
lady  has  Just  returned  to  this  country 
after  many  months  of  discomfiture  and 


personal  Inconvenience  In  this  Nation's 
service. 
I  refer  to  Miss  Martha  Raye. 
Her  recently  completed  tour  in  Viet- 
nam, entertaining  American  troops 
there  at  risk  to  her  own  life  at  times, 
has  been  of  Inestimable  value  to  our 
war  effort,  to  the  morale  of  our  troops. 
During  my  visits  to  Vietnam,  I  learned 
first  hand  of  her  perfonnnace  for  our 
troops,  and  their  apprecitaion  of  her. 

She  has  traveled  throughout  the 
country.  Many  entertainers  go  over 
there,  but  not  as  many  are  willing  to  go 
Into  the  "frontier  areas"  beyond  the 
main  cities,  where  living  Is  more  primi- 
tive. Miss  Raye  does  not  hesitate  to  go 
wherever  our  boys  are  risking  their 
lives— and  they  all  love  her. 

The  Marine  Corps,  the  Green  Berets, 
and  many  of  the  other  units  over  there 
have  made  her  an  honorary  officer  or 
member  of  their  organizations  to  show 
their  appreciation. 

She  is  an  entertainment  veteran  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea,  and  she  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Vietnam  In  October. 
Her  service  to  her  coimtry  Is  worthy 
of  national  recognition.  She  refuses  to 
publicize  this  service  here  in  the  United 
States. 

In  recognition  of  that  service,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  action  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Martha 
Raye. 

To  this  end,  I  introduce  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  striking  of  an  appropriate 
medal  and  for  a  presentation  thereof  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  Im- 
mediately following  the  text  of  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Evening  Star  about 
Martha  Raye's  service  abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriate referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  62)  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Martha  Raye  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  62 

Whereas  Martha  Raye  1b  InternaUonaUy 
famous  as  an  entertainer,  who  has  given 
unstlntlngly  of  her  time,  talent,  and  energy 
to  humanitarian  causes;   and         ' 

Whereas  Martha  Raye  has  recemy  com- 
pleted fourteen  months  of  tours  in  Vietnam 
performing  for  United  States  servicemen,  as 
she  did  during  World  War  n  and  th*.  Korean 
conflict;  and 

Whereas  Martha  Raye  has  announced  her 
plans  to  return  to  Vietnam  In  October  of 
this  year,  when  she  will  once  again  face 
discomfort  and  personal  danger  In  order 
to  bring  some  moments  of  Joy  and  humor  to 
members  of  o»ir  Armed  Forces:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  present  In  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  to  Martha 
Raye  in  recognition  of  her  afcwesald  services 
to  her  country.  For  .such  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  such  a  medal  to  be  struck 
and  furnished  to  the  President.     There  Is 
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hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $2,500  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  duplicates  In  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufflclent  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof  (Including  labor)  and 
the  appropriations  used  tor  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Tower  Is 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  16.  1967] 

Shk's  Veteran  of  Vietnaic 

(By  Gay  Paxoley) 

New  York. — To  those  who  question  why 

the   United   States   Is   In   Vietnam,   Martha 

Raye  says,  "Just  send  them  over  there  for 

24  hours.     Then  they'll  know." 

Miss  Raye  has  completed  14  months  there 
entertaining  U.S.  military  forces  and  Itnows 
the  sounds  of  sniper's  bullets,  the  sudden 
attack  of  Viet  Cong  forces,  the  quick  dives 
Into  bunkers. 

LIKE  CANCER 

"What's  going  on  there  is  like  cancer," 
she  said  of  the  Communist  drive  to  take  over 
all  of  that  small  southeast  Asian  country. 
"If  we  don't  stop  the  spread  there.  It  will 
be  right  In  our  homes  here." 

"Our  men  know  what  they're  fighting  for," 
she  said.  "Their  morale  Is  high.  They  don't 
want  to  come  home  until  It's  finished.  Their 
families  back  here  know  why  they're  there." 

Miss  Raye.  who  returned  to  Broadway  for 
the  first  time  since  the  start  of  World  War 
II.  speaks  only  with  disgust  of  the  draft  card 
burners  and  the  demonstrators  against  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

BUNCH  OF  KOOKS 

"The  demonstrations  vised  to  bother  the 
men,"  she  said,  "but  not  anymore.  The  sol- 
diers realize  these  (demonstrators)  are  a 
bunch  of  illiterate  kooks.  scared  to  go  over." 

"But  everyone's  scared,"  she  added.  "No- 
body wants  a  war.  There  are  no  boys  over 
there  .  .  .  only  men.  Young  maybe,  but  It's 
like  Instant  maturity." 

It  Is  a  grim  observation  on  our  genera- 
tion's failure  to  win  peace  when  you  con- 
sider that  this  is  Miss  Raye's  third  war  .  .  . 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  In  which  per- 
forming for  the  military  has  become  a  sec- 
ond career. 

Now.  she  has  changed  roles,  to  become  the 
newest  Dolly  in  David  Merrick's  Broadway 
musical  hit,  "Hello,  Dolly."  It  Is  Miss  Raye's 
first  time  back  on  the  Big  Stem  since  1942 
when  she  was  In  "Hold  On  to  Your  Hats" 
with  Al  Jolson  and  Ruby  Keeler. 

Only  a  few  evenings  after  she'd  opened 
In  Dolly,  we  sat  In  her  dressing  room  talking 
abotit  her  unpubliclzed  tours  In  Vietnam. 
As  we  walked  out.  a  well-dressed  man  stand- 
ing at  the  stage  door  walked  up  and  with 
some  hesitation  said,  "Miss  Raye,  do  you 
remember  me?  I  was  with  your  show  In 
North  Africa." 

HER   FAICILT 

She  recognized  bin^  immediately.     "Why 

you're ,    the   ventriloquist   In 

the  show." 

Now.  he  was  an  advertising  executive. 
Miss  Raye  since  then  had  been  in  Europe, 
then  Korea,  now  Vietnam  to  which  she  will 
return  In  October. 

"They're  my  family,"  she  said  of  the  forces 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Miss  Raye  and  her  guitar-accompanist, 
Mike  Bryan,  have  traversed  the  whole  of 
South  Vietnam,  even  performed  aboard  ships 
at  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

She's  played  for  as  few  as  two  U.S.  soldiers, 
for  as  many  as  9,000.  "There's  plenty  of 
entertainment  going  over,"  she  said,  "but  a 
lot  of  It  never  gets  out  into  the  boondocks." 

She  told  of  putting  on  shows  during  the 


nionsoon  "when  mud  Is  knee  deep.  But  the 
boys  wUl  sit  there.  I  tell  them,  'I'll  wait 
until  the  rain  lets  up.'  They'll  say,  "No,  go 
ahead.  Maggie.'"  Maggie  Q-Reed  U  Miss 
Raye's  real  name. 

WOMAN  OF  RANK 

Martha  Raye  was  the  first  ehteralner  to 
go  on  patrol  with  the  famed  Green  Berets, 
the  special  forces  unit  of  the  Army,  and  Is 
the  only  person  outside  this  elite  corps  per- 
mitted to  wear  its  symbol.  She  hold  the  rank 
of  a  lieutenant  colonel  with  them. 

She  Is  an  honorary  full  colonel  In  the  Ma- 
rines. She's  also  been  made  honorary  mem- 
ber of  several  fighting  units,  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  (VFW)  named  her  its 
"woman  of  the  year." 

Miss  Raye's  dressing  room  after  the  Dolly 
opening  was  filled  with  flowers  and  messages 
from  her  "family,"  Including  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland. 

Why,  when  she  does  not  have  to,  does  she 
forsake  the  luxury  of  her  entertainment  rank 
stateside  to  face  discomfort  and  danger  with 
the  men  in  Vietnam? 

"I  am  an  American,"  she  answers.  "I  do 
like  my  country.  There  are  others  over  there 
who  feel  the  same  way.  I  could  not  poesibly 
give.  In  turn,  all  that  those  boys  have  given 
me." 
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the  most  part,  too  young  even  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  all  about.  And  yet,  most 
of  them  have  never  known  a  world  with- 
out such  destruction. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  these  children — a  responsibility  to  see 
that  they  get  adequate  medical  treatment 
and  attention,  and  to  show  them,  inso- 
far as  possible,  that  there  is  a  world  in 
which  people  are  engaged  in  doing  things 
other  than  destroying  each  other.  As 
it  is  written  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Psalms,  verse  2: 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  strength  because  of  thine 
enemies,  that  thou  mlghtest  still  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger. 
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PROGRAJif  FOR  THE  CARE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  WOUNDED 
VIETNAMESE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President — 

In  the  children's  ward  of  the  Qui  Nhon 
provincial  hospital  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
what  napalm  does.  A  child  of  7,  the  size 
of  our  4-year  olds,  lay  In  the  cot  by  the 
door.  Napalm  had  burned  his  face  and  back 
and  one  hand.  The  bvu-ned  skin  looked  like 
swollen,  raw  meat;  the  fingers  of  his  hand 
were  stretched  out,  burned  rigid.  A  scrap 
of  cheesecloth  covered  him,  for  weight  is 
Intolerable,  but  so  is  air.  His  grandfather, 
an  emaciated  old  man  half  blind  with 
cataract,  was  tending  the  child.  A  week  ago 
napalm  bombs  were  dropped  on  their  ham- 
let. The  old  man  carried  his  grandson  to 
the  nearest  town.  Destitute,  homeless,  sick 
with  weariness  and  despair,  he  watched 
every  move  of  the  small  racked  body  of  his 
grandson. — Ladles'  Home  Journal,  Januarv 
1967.  ■' 

I  have  been  an  orthopedic  surgeon  for  a 
good  number  of  years.  .  .  .  But  nothing 
could  have  prepared  me  for  my  encounters 
with  Vietnamese  women  and  children 
burned  by  napalm.  It  was  sickening,  even 
for  a  physician,  to  see  and  smell  the  black- 
ened flesh.  One  continues  for  days  after- 
ward getting  sick  when  he  looks  at  a  piece 
of  meat  on  his  plate  becaxise  the  odor  of 
burned  flesh  lingers  so  long  in  memory.  And 
one  never  forgets  the  bewildered  eyes  of  the 
silent,  suffering  napalm-burned  child. — 
Richard  E.  Perry,  MJ)..  In  Redbook,  Jan. 
1967. 


These  two  quotes  did  not  appear  in 
some  far-out  magazine.  Rather,  they 
appeared,  as  Indicated,  in  two  highly 
respected  women's  publications:  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Redbook. 
Any  time  there  is  a  war,  Mr.  President, 
one  expects  a  certain  number  of  partic- 
ipants to  be  wounded  or  killed.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  concentrated  violence. 

However,  it  rarely  occurs  to  most  peo- 
ple that  another  inevitable  consequence 
is  the  wounding,  maiming,  and  killing  of 
innocent  victims,  such  as  the  children 
mentioned  in  the  above  quotations. 
These  children  did  not  choose  to  be  par- 
ticipants in  this  conflict;  they  are,  for 


Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  an  organi- 
zation has  been  formed  known  as  the 
"Committee  of  Responsibility  to  Save 
cWar-Burned    and    War-Injured    Viet- 
namese   Children."      This    committee, 
composed  of  some  100  leading  physicians, 
clergymen,  scientists,  and  others,  has  as 
its  purpose  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  cliildren  who  cannot  be  ade- 
quately cared  for  in  Vietnam  through  the 
use  of  available  facilities  and  services  In 
the  United  States.    The  honorary  chair- 
men are:  Rev.  John  C.  Bennett,  of  Union 
Theological    Seminary;    Prof.    Bentley 
Glass;    Methodist  Bishop  John   Wesley 
Lord;  Episcopalian  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Washington.  Right  Rev.  Paul  Moore.  Jr.; 
Dr.  Albert  Sabln,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
Mrs.  PhiUp  Stem,  and  Dr.  Helen  Brooke 
Taussig.    It  is  a  voluntary,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization wlilch  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
physicians,  particularly  plastic  and  gen- 
eral surgeons,  and  other  medical  person- 
nel, secured  hospital  beds  and  obtained 
community  and  family  support  for  tem- 
porary home  care.   It  has  enlisted  the  aid 
of  voluntary  agencies  In   this  country, 
obtained  consent  for  the  entry  and  exit 
of  Vietnamese  children  and  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  American  people  for  funds 
and  support. 

One  is  reluctant  to  take  a  child  from 
familiar  surroundings,  his  family  and 
friends,  for  medical  treatment.  If  fa- 
cilities and  medical  personnel  were  ade- 
quate in  Vietnam,  these  children  could 
best  be  treated  on  their  own  soil.  How- 
ever, such  facilities  and  medical  person- 
nel are  very,  very  inadequate  In  Viet- 
nam. In  South  Vietnam  approximately 
100  hospitals  provide  approximately  25.- 
000  beda  to  serve  the  ever-growing  needs 
of  the  civilian  population.  Bed  occupan- 
cy by  two  or  three  patients  Is  not  uncom- 
mon. It  Is  reported  that  there  are  only 
about  250  Vietnamese  doctors  to  treat  all 
the  civilians  in  South  Vietnam.  Supplies 
and  equipment  are  usually  absent;  sani- 
tation and  ventilation  are  primitive  and 
frequently  nonexistent.  There  are  ap- 
proximately one  doctor  and  nine  nurses 
to  care  for  every  100,000  people. 

The  Swiss  humanitarian  organization, 
"Terre  Des  Hommes,"  reported  in  the 
spring  of  1966  that: 

Hospitals  .  .  .  show  the  frightening  spec- 
tacle of  an  immense  distress:  To  the  extent 
that  one  finds  children  burned  from  head 
to  foot  who  are  treated  only  with  vaseline, 
because  of  lack  of  ointment  for  bums,  cot- 
ton, gauze  and  personnel.  In  places  with  the 
atmosphere  of  slaughter  houses  for  people 
where  flies  circulate  freely  on  children  who 
have  been  skinned  alive,  there  are  no  fa- 


cilities  for   hygiene,    no   fans,    and    no   air 
conditioning. 

My  able  colleague,  Senator  George 
McGovERN  stated  on  January  20,  1966: 

I  had  visited  a  hopelessly  overcrowded, 
hospital  in  Da  Nang  with  all  Its  torn  vic- 
tims of  the  war  .  .  .  old  men,  mothers  and 
Infants  blasted  and  burned  by  napalm  Jelly, 
some  mutilated  almost  beyond  reoog;nl- 
tlon  ...  I  wondered  then  .  .  .  have  I  done 
my  part  as  a  Senator  to  prevent  this  from 
happening? 

Mr.  President,  I  say  It  Is  time  that  we 
heed  the  teachings  of  that  great  Master 
when  He  said:  "Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not." 

I  am  Introducing  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  which  would 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  these 
children  should  be  brought  to  this  coim- 
try  through  a  program  established  by 
the  Surgeon  General  and  developed  un- 
der his  supervision  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  is  to  pro- 
vide transportation  on  empty  military 
aircraft  which  are  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  63)  to 
provide  that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Surgeon  General  prescribe  a 
program  for  the  care  and  transportation 
of  wounded  Vietnamese  children  on 
bringing  these  children  to  this  country 
for  treatment.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE— CHANGE  OF  REF- 
ERENCE 1 1 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28.  I  Introduced  S.  1095,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  William  Howard  Taft  National  His- 
toric Site.  I  am  Informed  that  inad- 
vertently the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
when  It  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. There  is  some  dispute  as  to  which 
committee  should  have  jurtsdiction.  but 
I  yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  staff 
oflScers  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill,  and 
that  It  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


JERRY  LESTER  WHEELERS-CHANGE 
OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14.  1967.  S.  1272.  for  the  reUef 
of  Jerry  Lester  Wheeler,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This 
bill  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  measure,  and  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    ISO 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case 
of  certain  real  property,  which  were, 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    152 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  proposed 
an  amendment,  to  House  bill  6950,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1S3 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
LUMs  of  Delaware  to  House  bill  6950. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


WELCOME  TO  LATIN  AMERICAN 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCE— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    151 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60)  to 
welcome  the  Latin  American  summit 
conference,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  612,  the  Dairj'  Import  Act 
of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1370)  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  California, 
to  provide  economic  assistance  to  local 
governmental  bodies  aff^ed  thereby, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  Its  next  printing  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
be  culded  as  a  cosponsor  to  SJ.  Res.  8, 
a  measure  designed  to  provide  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  permit  18- 
year-olds  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50.  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  April  9. 1967.  as  Bataan- 
Corregidor  Day,  the  names  of  the  Junior 


Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Termesse  [Mr.  Baker]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
Senate  Resolution  68,  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment,  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  resolution. 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARING  ON  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion will  hold  a  hearing  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  on  May  3.  1967,  in  room 
3302  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
at  10  ajn.  Any  person  desiring  to  pre- 
sent his  views  on  this  matter  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  in  room  162. 


A  HEARING  ON  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA JAIL— HABEAS  CORPUS— 
S.  388 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TydingsJ.  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery.  I 
wish  to  announce  a  hearing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  388.  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  trans- 
fer an  inmate  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia jail  to  any  other  institution  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  with  respect  to  such  in- 
mate, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.. 
on  Thursday.  April  13,  1967,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  hearing 
room,  room  6226,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JACK.  B.  WEINSTEIN.  OF 
NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  dO. 
t>ehalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1967,  at  10:30  am., 
in  room  2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Jack  B.  Weinsteln, 
of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge, 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  vice  Leo 
P.  Rayflel,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 
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The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansaa   [Mr.  McClbilan] 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska      [Mr' 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman 
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MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
re^ng  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  286)  to  permit 
duty-free  treatment  of  dlcyandlamlde 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
OTi  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills  Mr 
King  of  California,  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


RESOLUTION  HONORINQ 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  ad- 
vert to  the  nomination  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  as  Ambassador  at  Large,  so  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooki]  may  speak  on  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrd 
of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  103),  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtea  baa  announced  that  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  of  Beverly,  Maasacbusetts  will  shortly 
relinquish  the  poet  of  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Ambassador  Lodge  has 
served  for  a  total  of  thirty  months  In  a  post 
of  extreme  sensitivity  and  crucial  Imnor- 
tance;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Ambassador  Lodge  has 
discharged  the  taxing  responslbUltles  of  bis 
offlce  with  personal  courage,  with  utmost  dis- 
tinction, and  with  patriotic  devotion;  and 

Whereas  his  outstanding  service  as  legis- 
lator, soldier  and  diplomat 'have  earned  for 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellow 
Americans:  and 
^  Whereas  AmbassadcM-  Lodge  has  Ukewlse 
earned  for  himself  the  affection  and  respect 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  through  his 
•rtfless  dedication  to  their  beet  Interests- 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  ScTiate,  That  In  recogni- 
tion of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's 
Mceptlonal  service  In  South  Vietnam  the 
Senate  extends  Its  greeting  to  a  distinguished 
former  coUeague,  together  with  Ita  wishes  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
many  more  years  of  good  health,  happiness 
and  pubUc  service;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  said 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  be  commended  and 
thanked  for  his  brilliant  and  productive  ten- 
ure of  cdnce  In  the  service  of  his  country  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam.  f"""!- 

pe  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  la  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  services  rendered  by  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  served  us  so  well  for  a  long  time 
to  Vietnam.    Knowtog  the  content  of 

?,  resolution,  I  certainly  associate  my- 
self with  the  sentiments  that  have  been 
expressed,  and  I  warmly  concur. 

I  am  delighted  that  our  distinguished 
coUeague,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, has  made  it  timely  and  submitted 
the  resolution  while  the  name  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  was  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  an 
honor  to  support  the  resolution  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke],  which  pays  a  de- 
served tribute  to  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican and  an  unselfish  servant  of  this 
country. 

As  we  know,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has 
served  this  country  to  many  capacities— 
to  the  Senate,  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  lately  as  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam— and  always  his  service  has 
been  marked  with  honor,  dedication 
achievement,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
advanctog  the  security  and  weU-being  of 
our  country. 

His  recent  service  to  South  Vietnam 
has  been  one  of  his  most  difficult  under- 
taktogs.  But  he  has  worked  there  with 
courage,  and  I  am  certato  that  history 
will  record  that  his  service  there  has 
been  one  of  great  achievement  and  has 
Increased  and  enlarged  the  security  of 
that  region  and  of  our  country. 

It  was  my  honor  to  serve  with  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  to  the  Senate.  Before  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  recall 
readtog  a  story  about  him  which  attested 
to  his  patriotism,  his  courage,  and  his 
love  for  this  country. 

He  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  One 
day  he  was  mlsstog  from  the  Senate, 
and  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone! 
He  had  slipped  away  without  any  fan- 
fare, without  any  publicity,  resigned 
from  the  Senate  and  had  entered  the 
service  of  his  country  to  the  U.S.  Army. 

Today,  as  we  honor  him  agata.  we 
honor  him  not  only  confirming  this  liom- 
toation.  but  we  also  honor  him  as  a 
courageous,  selfless,  dedicated  servant  of 
tills  country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  disttogulshed  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  their  generous  complimen- 
tary remarks  with  respect  to  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  first  hand 
recently  on  my  trip  to  Par  East  Asia  the 
high  esteem  to  which  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  is  held  by  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  by  our  military  forces 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  by  the  members 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has 
rendered  a  service  for  which  the  country 
la  truly  grateful.  I  have  seen  the  seeds 
of  a  democracy  to  that  wartom  country 
and  much  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  the 
skill  and  the  diplomacy  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  at  one  time  served  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  great  deliber- 
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ative   body  from   the   great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

I  am  grateful  that  Senators  have 
shown  their  appreciation  for  the  serv- 
ices of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  He  has  given 
not  only  to  south  Vietnam  and  to  this 
Nation,  but  also  truly  to  the  world,  for 
he  Is  a  most  disttogulshed  statesman  of 
tiie  world.  In  his  service  as  a  soldier 
diplomat.  Senator,  and  statesman  he  has 
no  peer. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has 
Jotoed  with  me  and  other  Senators  to 
offering  this  resolution,  and  that  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Senate  have  seen  fit  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distto- 
gulshed junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke]  with  respect  to  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  with  whom  I  have  not 
only  served  to  Congress,  but  also  with 
whom  I  have  been  personally  associated 
on  a  number  of  other  occasions  in  var- 
ious activities  which  both  he  and  I  be- 
lieved were  for  the  advancement  and 
betterment  of  the  state  of  the  Union. 

I  have  found  not  only  that  he  is 
thoughtful  and  considerate,  but  also 
toat  his  great  totellectual  capacity  and 
his  tremendous  persuasive  powers  have 
been  placed  at  the  service  of  Ills  Govern- 
ment; and  his  Government  has  benefited 
immensely  therefrom. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  will  continue  aa 
our  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  with  considerable  pride  that 
I  voted  for  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [  Mr.  Brooke  1 .  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  saytog  that  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  has  served  his  country  faithfully 
and  faf  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

I  weU  recall  that  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  just 
returning  to  the  Senate,  having  been 
elected  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
after  some  absence.  Senator  Lodge  had 
volunteered  to  serve  to  the  war  against 
Nazi  tyranny  prior  to  the  time  the 
United  States  entered  that  war.  He  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  in  order  to  wear 
the  imiform  of  his  country  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

After  retiring  from  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Lodge  again  made  himself  available 
to  serve  his  country  in  one  of  the  most 
hazardous,  dangerous  assignments  that 
could  be  asked  of  any  American— as  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  South  Vietnam.  It  was  an 
assignment  that  no  one  really  wanted, 
a  position  that  required  great  courage 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  one's 
country. 

I  share  the  great  admiration  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  I  regard  him  as  a 
fine  man  in  a  great  number  of  respects 
above  and  beyond  his  patrotic  service  to 
his  country. 

I  recall  that  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  had  been  anxious  to  acquire 
the  desk  once  occupied  by  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, not  so  much  because  it  had  been 
the  desk  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  but  because 
my  father,  the  late  Huey  Long,  had  once 
had  the  same  desk.    As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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he  was  speaking  at  that  desk  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  desk  had  been  captured  by  the 
Republican  Party  during  the  successes 
of  that  party  down  through  the  years,  in- 
cludtog  its  capture  to  the  80th  Congress, 
but  Senator  Lodge  made  the  desk  avail- 
able to  me  at  that  time.  His  generosity 
was  much  appreciated,  because  the  desk 
properly  belonged  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  I  was  suixlous  to  have  it  back. 
Through  the  years  it  has  sometimes  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  debate  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  myself  as  to  precisely  who  should 
have  the  desk. 

But  Senator  Lodge,  comtog  from  New 
England,  thought  it  would  mean  more 
to  us  than  it  would  to  him,  and  he  there- 
fore left  it  to  us  to  decide  who  should 
have  possession  of  that  famous  and  his- 
toric desk. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  let  me  say 
that  no  more  appropriate  author  of  a 
resolution  could  have  been  found  than 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke]  because  he  recently  visited 
Vietnam,  at  considerable  risk  to  him- 
self, visiting  the  troops  in  the  frontltoes 
and  exposing  himself  to  danger,  to  or- 
der to  view  at  flrst  hand  what  the  prob- 
lems were  to  that  tortured  country. 

When  he  returned,  he  demonstrated 
even  more  political  courage  than  physical 
c  jurage  because  he  went  on  the  program 
"Meet  the  Press,"  and  had  the  courage 
to  admit  that  his  prior  views  on  Vietnam 
had  been  somewhat  in  error,  and  that  he 
was  convinced  that  thiis  Nation  had  no 
other  choice  but  to  bring  the  brutal  con- 
flict there  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

I  was  to  my  home  State  at  that  time, 
and  I  had  occasion  to  hear  a  great  many 
persons  mention  the  "Meet  the  Press" 
program  on  which  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts appeared  and,  without  excep- 
tion, every  person  that  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me — and  they  were  in  the  hun- 
dreds— spoke  with  great  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  go- 
ing to  Vietnam  and  undertaking  to  find 
out  first  hand  what  the  problem  was. 

I  would  assume  that  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  as  our  Ambsissador  to  Vietnam, 
probably  helped  to  make  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  the  entire 
problem  as  well  as  all  the  aspects  of  it 
to  depth,  which  perhaps  explains  in  some 
degree  why  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts felt  that  his  views  on  Vietnam  prior 
to  going  there  were  somewhat  in  error 
and  that  he  should,  as  a  man,  state  what 
he  thought,  after  he  had  been  better  In- 
formed on  the  subject. 

Accordingly,  I  salute  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  for  totro- 
ducing  the  resolution.  As  a  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  am  proud  to  have 
supported  and  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  Joto 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
EowARD  Brooke,  in  the  resolution  placed 
before  the  Senate  today  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  our  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Ambassador  Lodge  will  shortly  return  to 
the  United  States  after  having  once  again 
met  the  call  of  his  Nation — and  met  it 
well. 


This  disttogulshed  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  long  been  a  symbol  of  the 
best  to  public  service.  He  served  the 
people  of  my  State  here  in  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate. He  served  the  people  of  his  country 
as  our  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  sought  the  offlce  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  flrst  part  of  this  decade  and, 
failing  that,  he  accepted  the  challenge 
given  him  by  President  John  Kennedy  to 
go  to  Saigon  at  the  difficult  time  of  our 
initial  tovolvement  in  that  tragic  conflict 
to  southeast  Asia.  After  retiu-ntog  home 
for  a  well-deserved  respite  to  private  life 
he  again  agreed  to  return  to  Vietnam  at 
the  request  of  President  Johnson.  He 
now  comes  home  and,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  note,  will  continue  worktog  for  our  na- 
tional good  as  Ambassador  at  Large  to 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  record  of  service  to 
State  and  Nation  would  be  considered 
truly  unusual  were  it  not  performed  by 
a  member  of  the  Lodge  family  of  Massa- 
chusetts. To  this  family,  however,  it  Is 
but  a  continuation  of  a  long-held  tradi- 
tion of  giving  the  best  in  talent,  political 
skills,  and  devotion  to  the  national  to- 
terest.  My  admiration  and  respect  for 
Ambassador  Lodge  comes  not  only  from 
viewtog  his  career.  It  is  also  deeply 
rooted  in  the  political  history  of  our 
State.  His  father  and  my  grandfather, 
he  and  President  Kennedy,  his  son  and  I 
have  competed  for  public  office;  yet  on 
every  occasion  campaigns  were  forgotten 
when  finished,  and  cooperation  and 
friendship  In  the  public  good  substituted. 

This  is  the  tradition  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  He  will  continue  to  serve  his 
Government,  now  joining  with  a  man  of 
similar  devotion  to  our  part,  Ambassador 
Averlll  Harriman.  I  am  proud  to  know 
Ambeissador  Lodge,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  honor  him,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  presence  to  Washtogton 
and  in  Massachusetts. 

We  are  all  the  better  because  of  his 
past  achievements;  Jiis  future  work  will 
be  no  less. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  able  colleagues,  the  Senatoi^  from 
Massachusetts,  on  the  return  of  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  from  his  sec- 
ond tour  in  Saigon. 

Ambassador  Lodge  has  completed  this 
delicate  and  difficult  mission  to  a  manner 
that  is  fully  consonant  with  his  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service.  I  am 
delighted,  as  a  friend  and  as  a  fellow 
Republican,  that  the  President  has  per- 
suaded him  to  remain  in  service  as  Am- 
bassador at  Large. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
others  who  have  spoken  to  behalf  of  the 
outstandtog  service  of  a  former  col- 
league. HefUT  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr. 

Cabot  has  served  with  great  disttoction 
and  in  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Nation.  He  htis  also  ably  repre- 
sented our  Nation  to  many  toternational 
positions. 

His  military  experience,  his  experi- 
ence as  a  MemlDer  of  the  U.S.  Senate— as 
a  member  of  our  State  Department,  and 
as  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions gave  him  a  background  that  has 


been  tovaluable  to  his  last  assignment 
as  the  President's  representative  to  Viet- 
nam. 

He  has  now  been  appototed  by  the 
President  as  Ambassador  at  Large,  and 
this  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther continue  his  service  to  the  totema- 
tlonal  field. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  pleasant  as- 
sociations with  him  and  have  always 
appreciated  his  ability  and  enjoyed  his 
friendship. 

We  were  closely  associated  to  the 
Elsenhower  campaign,  and  his  advice 
and  counsel  were  most  valuable. 

He  Is  truly  a  great  public  servant,  and 
I  wish  him  well  to  his  new  susslgnment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  Joto  with  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Senate  to  paytog  a  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  will  soon  be  retiring  as  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
serve  to  this  body  with  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  durtog  his  service  here  following 
World  War  n.  You  will  recall  that  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n  when  he  resigned 
to  enter  the  armed  services. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  had  a  long,  dis- 
tinguished, and  most  commendable  rec- 
ord of  public  service  extendtog  over  a 
lifetime.  Millions  of  Americans  perhaps 
remember  him  best  for  the  tremendous 
Job  he  did  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  People  everywhere  fol- 
lowed his  courageous  and  tremendously 
effective  debates  to  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations.  Even  though 
he  was  a  rough  and  rugged  protagonist  of 
the  American  position  to  all  totema- 
tlonal  disputes,  he  still  retatoed  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

No  one  could  have  done  a  better  Job 
than  he  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam.  He  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  many  ways  to  handle  this 
most  difficult  assignment.  He  has  a 
great  admiration  and  affection  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  He  believes 
deeply  to  the  cause  for  which  they  are 
fighting.  He  has  always  been  honest  and 
direct  to  his  dealings  with  them  and,  be- 
cause of  this,  these  Asiatic  people  have 
come  to  have  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  him. 

I  consider  Ambassador  Lodge  to  be  one 
of  my  closest  and  best  friends.  It  is  al- 
ways an  inspiration  to  visit  with  him  on 
any  subject  and  especially  on  questions 
pertatotog  to  southeast  Asia. 

Ambassador  Lodge  will  go  down  to  his- 
tory as  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen.  I 
will  always  have  the  fondest  memories  of 
the  hours  I  was  privileged  to  spend  with 
Cabot  Lodge  and  his  gracious  and  charm- 
ing wife,  Emily. 


ADDRESS   BY    SENATOR   HATFIELD 
TO  THE  FARM   MARKET   SEMINAR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29,  1967,  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  spoke  to  the 
farm  markettog  semtoar  at  Chicago,  m. 
The  impact  of  his  remarks  served  to 
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awaken  the  American  pubUc  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  growing  food  crisis  on 
a  worldwide  basis;  to  make  the  public 
^ware  that  a  major  key  to  this  crisis  is 
production  and  that  the  key  to  produc- 
tion is  price;  to  correct  the  public's  dis- 
torted image  of  agriculture;  to  interpret 
to  the  producer  the  changing  nature  of 
his  profession  and  the  demands  that  wlU 
be  made  on  him;  and  to  call  upon  the 
producer  to  take  advantage  of  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  in  the  market- 
ing and  promoting  of  new  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Rkmahks    or    Senator    Mark    O.    Hatfuld 
Chicago.  III..  March  29.  1967 
On  my  air  flight  to  this  conference.  I  waa 
served  a  very  fine  m«al.  and  as  I  was  enjoylne 
It  I  recalled  the  airline  advertising  I  had  seen 
lately.    This  advertising  often  focuses  on  the 
gourmet  dishes— such  as  steaks  cooked  In- 
flight—that  a  passenger  can  expect  to  enjoy 
,     Meals  are  not  advertised  on  the  basU  that 
during  your  trip  you  wUl  become  hungry  and 
want  to  be  fed  and  that  such-and-such  air- 
line will  feed  you.     Instead,  the  advertising 
themes  and  slogans  compete  qp  the  basis  of 
exotic  menus  and  gotirmet  dishes.    This  I  be- 
Ueve,  typifies  our  outlook  as  a  nation  toward 
food.    Our  progress  m  agriculture  has  made 
the  majority  of  us  oblivious  to  food  as  a  basic 
necessity  and  we  no  longer  evaluate  its  sig- 
nificance In  our  Uvea  as  a  matter  of  survival 
but  as  a  matter  of  status  and  convenience 
Our  progress  in  agriculture  has  blinded  us 
to  the  realities-  of  life  In  the  rest  of  the 
T^^iJf'.i.^  ^^  allowed  us  to  forget  that  up 
until  100  years  or  so  ago  we  were,  by  neces- 
sity   Just  as  bound  to  the  land,  almost  as 
totayy  preoccupied  with  merely  feeding  our- 
selves, as  are  the  underdeveloped  countries 
today. 

Our  agricultural  progress  has  been  one  of 
America's  greatest  achievements  and  It  now 
stands  as  one  of  her  gravest  and  unrecog- 
nized dangers.  As  this  progress  has  freed 
more  and  more  of  our  population  from  the 
land,  we  have  grown  proportionately  oblivi- 
ous to  the  Importance  of  food— as  a  basic 
necessity  of  life  and  as  a  basic  determinant 
of  the  future  oo\u^e  of  the  world. 

We  In  the  well-fed  part  of  the  world  take 
for  granted  the  many  steps  from  farm  to 
table;  we  take  for  granted  our  well-stocked 
cupboards  and  assume  that  they  will  always 
be  full.  EatUig  is  a  three-tlmes-a-day 
ntual  that  rarely  concerns  us  and  occasion- 
ally annoys  us  when  Its  necessity  Interferes 
with  things  we  would  rather  be  doing  In 
the  hungry  part  of  the  world,  however,  eating 
to  often  the  primary  goal  of  each  day  and 
attaining  this  goal  U  the  day's  sole  pre- 
occupation. Because  food  is  so  plentiful  to 
us,  we  And  It  difficult  to  comprehend  what 
It  means  to  people  In  the  underdeveloped 
naUons,  how  completely  their  entire  life  Is 
focused  on  and  controUed  by  their  abUltv  to 
produce  food. 

We  in  the  well-fed  part  of  the  world  don't 
worry  about  where  the  next  meal  U  coming 
from  but.  standing  on  the  scales,  worry  about 
where  the  last  meal  has  gone.  We  don't 
fight  for  scraps  of  food  to  feed  our  children 
but— hating  leftovers— feed  our  scraps  to  the 
•talnless-steel  disposal.  We  don't  stand  at 
a  dry  well  and  pray  for  rain,  knowing  that 
<lrought  and  death  walk  hand-ln-hand  but 
pray  for  clear  skies  so  we  can  get  In  that 
golf  game.  We  don't  riot  to  get  a  precious 
sack  of  fertilizer  to  grow  our  year's  food  sup- 
ply with,  but  casuaUy  spread  an  extra  bag  or 
two  on  our  lawns  hoping  to  grow  the  greenest 
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crop  of  grass  In  the  neighborhood.  We  don't 
suffer  the  agony  of  being  unable  to  prevent 
our  children  from  dying  of  malnutrition, 
but  fuss  over  being  unable  to  prevent  Junior 
from  eating  so  many  candy  bars.  We  don't 
spend  four-fifths  of  a  total  yearly  income 
Of  $100  for  Just  enough  food  to  stay  aUve 
but  may  spend  more  than  this  $100  for  food 
to  keep  our  pets  alive.  And.  we  don't  live  and 
die  knowing  no  greater  success  In  life  than 
obtaining  Just  enough  food  to  keep  golne 
from  one  day  to  the  next. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  reprimand  America 
for  her  progress  but  to  call  attention  to  how 
this  progress  has  made  us  oblivious  to  the 
role  food  plays  Ui  the  lives  of  others  and  to 
the  role  of  food  in  the  future  course  of  the 
world. 

♦K^®.  *?  e^^^aged  m  a  conflict  In  Vietnam 
that  Is  Justified  by  the  President  on  a  com- 
mitment to  preserve  the  Independence  of 
this  country  and  all  of  Asia.  The  bulk 
of  our  foreign  aid  expenditures  are  directed 
to  Asia  and  the  less-developed  countries 
whCTe  we  recognize  the  Communist  threat  to 
liberty.  But  we  have  been  shortsighted  In 
the  past.  I  believe,  In  narrowly  defining  the 
nature  of  the  threat  to  liberty  In  terms  of 
so-called  Communist  aggression.  We  have 
railed  to  recognize  that  need  and  himger 
can  enslave  a  man  as  completely  as  the 
tyranny  of  communism.  As  Professor  Rlt- 
chle  Calder  has  observed,  "Liberty  Is  a  word 
toat     rumbles     meanlnglessly     in     empty 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  prime  mo- 
tivating force  m  animals.  Including  man.  Is 
the  instinct  for  survival.  In  about  half  of 
the  world  today,  and  perhaps  three-fourths 
of  the  world  during  the  next  decade,  sur- 
vival Is  directly  equated  with  food. 

Thwe  figures  have  an  ominous  and  un- 
mistakable meaning  to  the  well-nourished 
nations.  What  are  our  prospects  for  sur- 
vival in  a  world  situation  where  reason  and 
fellowship  among  men  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  basic  struggle  for  life  and  where  aU 
human  relations  are  reduced  to  a  desperate 
duel  for  a  Umlted  amount  of  food.  Revolu- 
tions, history  counseU  us,  do  not  erupt  out 
of  a  passion  for  blood-letting,  but  out  of 
Impatience  vrtth  suffering. 

The  extent  of  this  suffering  U  almost  In- 
cOTiprehenslble.  It  is  estimated  that  10- 
000  people— mostly  children— die  each  day 
from  starvation  or  the  diseases  bom  of  mal- 
nutrition. Experts  predict  that  if  current 
trends  persist,  hundreds  of  millions  will  die 
in  the  1980's  because  the  combined  resources 
of  th«  world  could  not  feed  them 

ITie  horror  of  starvaUon;  the  horror  of 
fleshless  bodies;  of  open,  running  sores;  of 
completely  conquered  spirits  that  only  plead 
for  mercy,  this  horror  must  be  seen  to  be 
comprehended. 

It  will  be  food— not  guns  or  dollars— that 
will  determine  the  future  course  of  hungry 
nations.  To  borrow  a  slogan  from  World 
War  n.  -Tood  will  win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace."  The  future  course  of  the  world 
may  well  depend  on  how  effective  the  Unit- 
ed States  U  In  solving  the  problems  of  feed- 
ing hungry  people. 

There   are   numerous   fronts   from  which 
this  problem  must  be  attacked:  One  Is  popu- 
lation   control.      The    tragic    possibility    of 
mass  starvation  cannot  be  ascribed  as  much 
to  man's  inefficiency  In  food  production  as 
to  his  greater  efficiency  in  reproduction    Be- 
tween 1961  and  1965  the  production  of  food 
in   the  less-developed   countries  rose  about 
two  percent  yearly.    At  the  same  time  how- 
ever, their  population  grew  at  three  percent 
per    year   with    the   net   result    that   every 
person  had  one  percent  less  each  year  to  eat 
To   the   Asian   or   African   who   was    barely 
able  to  subsist  on  last  year's  ration  of  food 
a  one  percent  reduction  of  his  food  supply 
may  spell  disaster.    When  you  have  a  scale 
delicately   balanced.   It  only  takes   the   re- 
moval of  an  ounce  to  distort  this  balance 
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It  took  from  the  beginning  of  man's  exist- 
ence until  about  1600  for  the  world's  popula- 
tion to  grow  to  one-half  billion  people  It 
only  took  200  years  for  this  figure  to  double 
to  one  bUUon.  Now  we  have  3.5  billion 
people  on  earth  and  It  Is  predicted  that  under 
current  birth  rates  the  population  will 
double  every  36  years.  We  will  reach  close 
to  seven  billion  people  In  the  year  2000  and 
14  billion  by  2040.  At  the  same  time,  only 
the  most  optimistic  will  predict  that  the 
food  production  growth  rate  will  be  able  to 
keep  up.  A  large  part  of  the  answer  to 
feeding  a  hungry  world  then  lies  In  lUnlting 
the  number  of  mouths  to  feed  through  meth- 
ods of  population  control.  It  Is  for  thU 
purpose  that  I  am  co-sponsoring  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  to  make  funds  available  to  for- 
eign countries  seeking  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing voluntary  birth  control  programs. 

A  second  front  from  which  the  world  food 
crisis  must  be  attacked  Is  the  development 
of  unconventional  sources  of  food.    Despite 
the  fact  that  71  percent  of  the  world's  sur- 
face Is  covered  by  the  oceans,  only  about  one 
to  two  percent  of  the  worid's  total  food  sup- 
ply Is  now  obtained  from  the  sea.    Various 
estimates  predict  that  the  world's  fish  catch 
could  be  Increased  four  to  ten  times  without 
depleting    this    protein-rich    resource     The 
Increased  Interest  In  the  food  potential  of 
the  sea  has  been  a  partial  outgrowth  of  the 
new  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  anlmnl 
protein  to  human  development.     It  Is  esti- 
mated that  70  percent  of  the  children   in 
developing  areas  suffer  from  malnutrition 
Their   protein-deficient   diets  cause   perma- 
nent retardation  In  physical  growth  and  in 
brain    development    and    mental    capacity 
Consequently,  the  malnourished  children  of 
today  grow  up  to  become  the  underdeveloped 
adults  of  tomorrow  who  will  be  Ill-equipped 
to  Increase  their  food  production  and  a  dis- 
astrous  cycle   Is  established.    The  Interna- 
tional  Conference  on   Protein   Malnutrition 
held  In  1964  concluded  that  "the  most  prom- 
inent   deterrent    to    progress    In    developing 
countries  Is  the  failure  of  healthful  develop- 
ment to  preschool  children  resulting  from 
malnutrition."  " 

I  have  mentioned  population  control  and 
marine  resource  development  as  two  methods 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  hungry  worid.     I 
want  now  to  discuss  a  basic  program  that 
must  be  undertaken  and  that  dlrecUy  affects 
you  In  the  agriculture  community.     If  the 
world  Is  to  avoid  mass  starvation  In  the  com- 
ing decades,  food  production  must  be  greatly 
Increased,  not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
m    the    less-developed    countries    as    well 
Even  a  dramatic  Increase  In  U.S.  production 
win  be  Ineffective  In  meeting  the  worid's  fu- 
ture food  needs.    By  the  »nd  of  the  century 
the  number  of  people  living  in  the  already 
hungry  regions  of  the  worid  Is  expected  to 
more  than  double.    To  feed  this  Increase  of 
nearty  three  billion  people— the  less-devel- 
oped countries  will  need  as  much  additional 
food  as  Is  now  produced  by  all  the  farmers 
in  the  world.     To  meet  this  necessary  in- 
crease In  production  will  require  the  con- 
centrated efforte  of  both  developed  and  lesa- 
developed  countries.    The  question  then  be- 
comes. "How  do  we  increase  production?" 

In  the  past,  the  Increasing  food  needs  of 
expanding  populations  were  met  by  bringing 
new  land  under  the  plow.  But  today  there 
remains  very  little  fnrmable  land  left  In  the 
world  that  can  be  economically  put  to  agri- 
cultural use.  In  fact,  the  needs  of  expand- 
ing populations  are  rapidly  consuming  much 
of  the  world's  most  productive  farm  land 
In  the  U.8.  alone,  each  year,  It  Is  estimated 
that  two  million  acres  of  farm  land  are  di- 
verted to  non-agricultural  uses,  in  CaU- 
forma,  one  of  our  richest  farm  states  agri- 
culture land  U  being  subdivided  at  the  rate 
of  376  acres  a  day  to  house  the  thousands  of 
people  moving  to  th.it  state. 

More  hopeful  than  Increasing  the  amount 
of  farm  land  In  meeting  the  food  needs  of 
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a  hungry  world,  is  the  possibility  of  In- 
creasing the  agricultural  yield  of  the  land 
already  used  for  farming.  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  tnis  means  the  evolution  of 
modern  agrlcature  through  such  programs 
as  the  Increased  use  of  fertilizer,  the  devel- 
opment of  hybrid  grains,  the  development 
of  Irrigation  systems,  the  education  and 
technical  training  of  farmers.  In  the  devel- 
oped countries.  Increased  production  means 
progressive  government  farm  programs,  and 
the  development  and  adoption  of  new  farm- 
ing techniques  and  of  high-yield  crops. 
There  have  been  recent  break-throughs  In 
the  development  of  new  wheat  varieties  that 
could  have  substantial  Impact  in  increasing 
grain  yield.  I  understand  that  the  new 
Gaines  variety  Is  expected  to  raise  the  crop 
yield  from  140  to  200  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  Wltchlta  variety  Increased  the  yield  In 
skndy  soil  from  10  to  35  bushels  per  acre. 
NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  Magazine  reports 
that  a  new  high  altitude  variety  called 
Sonora  Is  expected  to  double  wheat  pro- 
duction In  Pakistan. 

But  even  more  Important  than  new  hybrid 
seed  and  other  technical  advances,  Increased 
agricultural  production  In  both  the  devel- 
oped and  less-developed  countries  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  price  the  Increased  amount  of  food 
produced  will  bring.  As  Mr.  Harry  Graham 
of  the  National  >^range  has  so  succinctly 
put  It,  "the  key  to  world  food  crisis  Is  pro- 
duction, and  tie  key  to  production  Is  price." 
The  price  a  farmer  receives  for  food  not 
only  serves  as  an  Incentive  to  produce  more. 
It  also  determines  the  amount  of  capital  he 
will  have  to  Invest  In  agricultural  Inputs 
such  as  fertilizer.  Insecticides,  and  machin- 
ery BO  that  he  can  Increase  production.  This 
is  sure  In  both  the  United  States  and  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  also  sure, 
however,  In  both  the  developed  and  under- 
developed countries,  that  the  politicians  and 
policy  makers  are  largely  sensitive  to  the 
consumer  base  of  politically  powerful  urban 
populations.  This  political  sensitivity  works 
to  supposedly  keep  food  prices  down  which 
In  turn  reduces  the  farmers'  ability  to  Invest 
In  methods  to  Increase  production  and  which 
reduces  the  Incentive  to  maintain — let 
alone— Increase  production.  Lowered  pro- 
duction brings  Into  play  the  supply-demand 
formula  and  food  prices  Inevitably  rise. 
Government,  and  the  general  population, 
must  realize  the  relationship  between  price 
and  production  and  must  recognize  that  so- 
called  "cheap  food"  policies,  In  the  long  run, 
win  cost  the  consiimer  more. 

The  connection  between  price  and  produc- 
tion is  not  a  relationship  confined  by  na- 
tional borders.  The  price  a  farmer  receives 
for  his  produce  In  one  country  Is  Intricately 
Interwoven  In  the  production  level  and  price 
received  in  another  country.  For  Instance, 
the  world  wheat  price  Is  largely  determined 
by  what  American  farmers  receive  for  this 
product.  If  our  wheat  prices  were  to  collapse, 
there  would  follow  a  sharp  decline  In  the 
world  price  as  other  producers  struggled  to 
remain  competitive.  It  would  be  folly  for  us 
to  expect  a  farmer  In  India  to  Increase  his 
production  In  the  face  of  falling  prices.  The 
cause-effect  relationship  between  price  and 
production  would  then  ofierate  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  wheat  produced  and  thereby  In- 
crease the  amount  of  hunger  in  the  world. 
Tou  In  the  food  marketing  and  adver- 
tising professions  have  a  definite  and  positive 
challenge  In  helping  to  meet  the  growing 
food  crises  by  helping  the  American  farmer 
receive  an  adequate  return  on  his  investment 
and  labor. 

I  would  like  to  cite  to  you  the  reexilts  of 
an  extensive  survey  made  in  another  state 
several  years  ago.  and  the  only  one  of  Its 
kind  which  has  come  to  my  attention.  This 
was  a  cross-section  survey  to  determine  what 
the  general  public  thought  about  agriculture. 
Here  are  four  significant  public  attitudes 
that  were  documented  by  that  survey :  First. 
agriculture  does  not  plav  a  major  role  In  the 


lives  of  the  Individual,  the  state,  or  the  na- 
tion. Second,  most  agriculture  Is  subsidized 
by  the  federal  government.  ThUxl.  agricul- 
ture Is  backward  and  has  shown  Uttle  or  no 
scientific  progress.  Fourth,  agriculture  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  townspeople  consider  to  be 
the  high  cost  of  food. 

We  here  today  all  know  how  untrue,  how 
fallacious,  these  opinions  are.  But  that  Is 
beside  the  point.  The  Important  point  Is 
that  this  distorted  Image  of  agriculture  may 
be  held  by  much  of  otir  population.  This 
widely-held,  distorted  image,  I  believe.  Is 
the  crux  of  many  of  agriculture's  problems 
today.  The  vast  majority  of  our  population 
which  has  grown  up  In  the  cities  and  suburbs 
often  do  not  recognize  agriculture  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  economically  signifi- 
cant of  our  national  Industries.  They  take 
food  and  the  farmer  for  granted. 

This  distorted  image  of  agriculture  Is  a 
challenge  and  threat  too  long  neglected.  I 
can  think  of  1  no  better  group  to  hand  this 
challenge  to  than  the  marketers  and  adver- 
tisers gathered  at  this  conference.  You  are 
among  the  most  creative  thinkers  and  leaders 
In  your  Industry.  You  understand  the  tech- 
niques of  persuading  and  Informing  people. 
You  are  familiar  with,  and  have  access  to. 
the  outlets  most  effective  In  reaching  large 
numbers  of  people.  It  Is  my  ^ncere  hope 
that  you  will  accept  this  challenge  and  lehd 
your  considerable  talents  to  re-shaping  the 
public's  image  of  agriculture  as  a  funda- 
mental and  significant  aspect  of  the  nation's 
past  and  future. 

I  believe  that  Americans  have  a  strong 
sense  of  fair-play.  If  they  realized  the  des- 
perate economic  plight  of  many  of  the  na- 
tion's farmers,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
would  want  our  producers  to  get  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  Investment  and  labor — even  if 
It  meant  higher  retail  food  prices.  We  must 
remember  two  things.  First,  the  farm  popu- 
lation has  diminished  t/ '  a  point  where  it  has 
little  national  significance  as  a  political 
block.  Second,  the  prosperity  of  tiae  agri- 
culture industry  is  greatly  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment farm  policy.  The  farmers,  then, 
must  compensate  for  his  small  numbera  by 
seeking  the  sympathy  and  support  of  other 
political  groups. 

There  would  be  other  tangible  and  In- 
tangible benefits  arising  out  of  a  pubUc  en- 
lightened to  the  problems  of  agrlculttire. 
There  would  likely  be  closer  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  agriculture  and 
business.  This  prediction  grows  out  of  my 
own  personal  experience.  Several  years  ago 
In  Oregon  we  created  an  Agrl-Buslness 
Council.  Two  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
this  Council  were  to  awaken  the  general 
public  and  the  business  community  to  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  agriculture,  and 
to  unite  the  resovuxes  of  agriculture  and 
business  In  solving  these  problems.  The 
creation  of  the  Council  Is  a  modest  but 
promising  step  and  Is  but  one  of  Innumer- 
able methods  of  correcting  the  distorted 
Image  of  agriculture. 

Many  of  you  attending  this  conference  are 
dally  Involved  In  the  art  and  science  of  com- 
munication and  you  are  well  aware  that 
communication  Is  a  two-way  street.  Just  as 
the  true  nature  of  the  agriculture  commun- 
ity must  be  Interpreted  to  the  "outside 
world"  so  must  the  emerging  realities  of  the 
world  be  related  back  to  this  community.  I 
believe  that  too  often  we  have  accepted  the 
fact  that  the  base  of  the  population  primarily 
engaged  in  agriculture  has  narrowed  and 
have  assumed  that  this  narrowed  the  defini- 
tion and  boundaries  of  agriculture.  But  in 
fact,  the  agriculture  Industry  Is  becoming 
more  complex,  more  diversified  yearly.  We 
must  overcome  the  unconscious  Isolationist 
attitude  that  Interprets  agriculture  as  a 
clearly  defined  industry  with  fixed  frontiers. 
Today's  food  producer  must  recognize  that 
the  future  will  weave  agriculture  even  more 
Intricately  Into  the  total  pattern  of  the  na- 


tional economy  and  International  relation- 
ships. This  will  demand  a  broadened  per- 
spective and  a  wUllngness  to  make  conces- 
sions to  other  Interests.     * 

You  have  very  appropriately  titled  your 
conference  "The  New  Age  of  Agriculture." 
A  glance  at  your  program  Indicates  that  you 
have  been  privileged  to  hear  some  very  au- 
thoritative spokesmen  define  specific  aspects 
of  this  topic.    I  will  address  myself  to  the 
new  age  and  futtire  of  agriculture  In  terms 
of  several  problems  I  see  emerging  that  de- 
mand realistic  and  thoughtful  consideration 
by  the  agriculture  community.    I  have  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  unfolding  world  food 
crisis  and  In  my  view  this  problem  will  shape 
the  new  age  of  agriculture.     The  flesh-less 
hands  of  millions  of  starving  people  will  be 
the  primary  sculptors  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  the  future.     Food  wlU  be 
the  determinant  of  International  relations. 
Our  foreign  policy  and  aid  will  Increasingly 
center  around  Food  for  Freedom  programs 
and  agricultural  assistance  programs  in  the 
less-developed     countries.       The     Increased 
world -market  for  food  will  bring  both  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  for  American  agri- 
culture.    For  the  farmer,  I  believe   It  will 
mean  a  gradual  disappearance  of  price  sup- 
ports.    As   markets   open    to   accommodate 
Increased  production,  production  should  be- 
come the  goal  of  our  farm  prqgrams  and, 
hopefully,  will  lead  to  a  gradual  termination 
of  acreage  controls.    I  have  stressed  the  word 
"gradual"  because  I  feel  that  abrupt  elimi- 
nation of  price  support  and  acreage  control 
programs  at  this  point,  a  return  to  a  lalssez 
faire    agricultural   economy,   might   have   a 
traumatic  effect  on  the  deUcate  price-pro- 
duction relationship  both  domestically  and 
IntematlonaUy. 

As  a  greater  portion  of  the  food  market 
becomes  Internationally  based.  It  will  mean 
constant  adjustments  by  producers  to  prob- 
lems arising  from  foreign  competition.  I 
believe  it  Is  In  our  national  Interest  and  in 
the  Interest  of  International  progress  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  possible  a  free-trade  policy. 
But  the  American  farmer  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed m  the  process.  I  would  reject  any  pro- 
posal which  had  as  Ite  principal  piirpose  the 
cementing  of  diplomatic  relationships  with 
foreign  nations  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer. 
If.  In  a  trade  agreement,  diplomatic  con- 
siderations were  allowed  to  override  equitable 
consideration  to  the  farmer,  then  I  feel  that 
costs  should  not  be  borne  by  our  affected 
producing  Industries  alone. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  establish  a  balance 
between  encouraging  free  trade  and  protect- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  farmer. 

The  problem  of  feeding  the  hungry  wUl 
also  demand  other  adjvistments  by  the  farm- 
ers. Not  only  must  we  seek  to  produce 
enough  grain  to  prevent  mass  starvation,  we 
must  also  shake  off  the  shackles  of  tradi- 
tions and  produce  new,  more  nourishing  food 
such  as  soybeans  to  reduce  malnutrition. 

Food  producers  will  also  be  foroed  to  accept 
and  accommodate  Into  the  agriculture  com- 
munity the  inevitable  farming  of  the  sea. 
The  Impact  of  marine  resource  development 
on  agriculture  will  be  tremendous.  The  re- 
cent development  of  a  high-protein  extract 
from  fish  has  already  met  with  resistance  In 
various  farm  groups.  This  extract,  called 
Pish  Protein  Concentrate,  is  virtually  color- 
less and  odorless  and  is  used  as  an  additive 
to  fiour.  It  rpn  provide  all  the  animal  pro<- 
teln  necessary  to  human  diet  conveniently 
and  at  minimal  cost.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
merelal  Fisheries  has  estimated  that  FPC  can 
be  produced  domestically,  and  at  a  profit, 
to  meet  minimum  protein  requirements  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $2  per  person.  As  new 
Industries  are  created  to  harvest  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea,  food  producers  wUl  be 
faced  with  many  hard  questions.  What  wUl 
be  the  poUtlcal  effect  of  this  new  arm  of 
agrtc\ilt\ire?  How  sucoeesfully  will  this  In- 
dustry integrate  with  the  larger  food-pro- 
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duclng  community.  How  will  such  products 
aa  FPC  affect  tbe  fut\ire  of  traditional  foods? 

Just  as  the  producer  will  be  forced  to  face 
cumplex  challenges  In  the  new  age  of  agrl- 
ctilture,  so  will  you  who  are  Involved  In 
marketing  and  advertising.  There  will  be 
many  unconventional  products  that,  despite 
their  merit,  will  meet  the  resistance  of  tra- 
dition. It  will  take  great  sldU  and  great 
patience  to  earn  the  acceptance  of  these 
products.  This  will  be  particularly  true,  un- 
fortunately, among  those  people  who  are  the 
hungriest.  But  the  patterns  and  mores  of 
centuries  can  be  overcome.  An  outstanding 
example  of  this  Is  a  synthetic  food  called 
"Incaparlna."  It  Is  made  of  maize,  sorghum 
and  cottonseed  and  has  been  skillfully  pro- 
moted and  marketed  In  Central  America  by 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

The  addition  of  FPC  to  flour  will  likely 
meet  with  considerable  Initial  resistance. 
E^ven  In  a  country  as  Uberal  and  openmlnded 
as  the  United  States,  this  product  has  not 
been  wholly  accepted.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  other  organiza- 
tions who  recognized  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial of  this  product  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
protein-hungry  nations  nevertheless  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  getting  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  approval  of  this  additive. 
Although  FPC  met  all  health  and  sanitary 
standards,  FDA  objected  to  It  on  the  philo- 
sophical grounds  that  It  was  made  from 
whole  fish — scales,  entrails  and  all.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
commented:  "They  say  fl&b  byproduct  meal 
Is  high  in  protein,  but  so  is  cow  manure,  so 
aire  chicken  feathers  and  rats.  They  say  It 
will  be  less  offensive  in  odor  than  dead  fish 
.  .  .  that  means  the  odor  will  be  somewhere 
between  the  odor  of  a  skunk  and  a  sewage 
disposal  plant."  I  quote  this  description  to 
give  you  a  taste  of  the  kinds  of  attitudes 
you  will  face  when  It  comes  to  marketing  this 
product. 

But  If  the  challenges  are  great,  so  can  be 
the  rewards.  Can  there  be  any  greater  satis- 
faction than  knowing  you  had  played  a  role 
in  preventing  the  starvation  of  millions  of 
people?  This  Is  the  challenge  of  the  new  age 
of  agriculture.  You  can  anpwer  It  In  many 
ways:  by  helping  to  awaken  the  American 
pubUc  to  the  dimensions  of  the  growing 
food  crisis;  by  making  the  public  aware  that 
a  major  key  to  this  crisis  Is  production  and 
that  the  key  to  production  Is  price;  by  cor- 
recting the  public's  distorted  Image  of  agri- 
culture; by  interpreting  to  the  producer  the 
changing  nature  of  his  profession  and  the 
deipands  that  will  be  made  on  him;  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  challenges  and  op- 
portvinlties  In  the  marketing  and  promoting 
of  new  products. 


LINCOLN    NATIONAL    RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In 
January  of  this  year  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pbrcy]  and  I  Intro- 
diKed  S.  215.  for  the  creation  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Recreation  Area. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  nilnola 
enclosing  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  19  adopted  In  the  75th  General 
Assembly  urging  the  enactment  of  S.  215 
by  the  90th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  pjlnted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoiTSK  Joint  RESOLtmoN  No.  80 

Whereas,  It  is  unfortunate  indeed,  that 
the  State  of  IlUnols  Is  one  of  only  six  states 


in  the  entire  United  States  having  no  Na- 
tional Park  Service  facility,  and  yet  there 
are  areas  In  our  State  that  in  every  respect 
comply  with  the  criteria  for  such  a  facility; 
and 

Whereas,  There  is  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Congress  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister as  a  National  Park  Service  facility  the 
Lincoln  Homestead  National  Recreation 
Area,  In  Coles  County,  Illinois;  and 

Whereas,  This  site  has  great  historical  in- 
terest to  the  whole  nation  because  the  pro- 
posed Lincoln  Homestead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  by  Its  location  connects  points  of 
historical  Interest  associated  with  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail;  by  including  within  Its  boundaries  the 
place  where  Lincoln,  as  a  young  man,  helped 
his  father  build  a  home  where  his  father  and 
stepmother  lived  until  their  deaths;  and  by 
Its  proximity  to  the  famous  Lincoln -Douglas 
Debate  Site  In  Charleston,  the  Moore  House 
where  Lincoln  as  President-elect  last  visited 
his  stepmother,  and  Sblloh  Cemetery,  the 
burial  place  of  the  father  and  stepmother  of 
the  martyred  president;  and 

Whereas,  A  study  of  the  propKjsed  Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area  has 
been  conducted  by  Victor  Oruen  Associates. 
Inc.,  land  planning  consultants  of  Los  An- 
geles, California,  and  has  shown  that  the 
proposed  Lincoln  Homestead  National  Rec- 
reation Area  not  only  has  great  historical 
significance  but  brings  together  In  a  unique 
combination,  resources  of  scenic  and  geologic 
Interest:  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  {the  Senate  concurring 
herein) .  That  the  General  Assembly  respect- 
fully urges  the  United  States  Congress  to 
adopt  the  {>endlng  legislation  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  the  Lincoln  Homestead  National 
Recreation  Area;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  each  of  the  following  persons,  to 
wit:  the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States; 
each  member  of  Congress  from  this  State; 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  House,  March  1,  1967. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
FUDcaxc  B.  Sklckx, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 
Concurred  In  by  the  senate,  March  2,  1967. 
Samuxl  H.  Shapibo, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

EOWASO   E.    FXBNANDES, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1967  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  carries  an  interesting  article  by 
Benny  L.  Kass,  associate  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure.  This  article  is 
entitled  "We  Can,  Indeed,  Fight  City 
Hall:  The  OfBce  and  Concept  of  Om- 
budsman," and  I  believe  it  should  receive 
much  attention.  I  ask  imsuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ws  Cak,  Indesd,  Fight  Cirr  Haix:  Ths 
Ofncs  AND  Concept  of  Ombxtssican 

Editok's  Notz. — The  views  expressed  in  this 
article  are  those  of  the  author,  and  they  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure. 

(The  Institution  and  office  of  ombuds- 
man— the  guardian  of  the  citizens'  rights 
against  abuses  and  malfunctions  In  govern- 
ment— has  been  receiving  Increasing  atten- 
tion as  a  possible  addition  to  the  American 
political  and  governmental  system.  Mr.  Kass, 
who  serves  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  last  year  held  hearings  on  the 
office  of  ombudsman,  outlines  what  this  of- 
flclal  does  and  considers  his  use  In  the  United 
States.  The  author  concludes  that  the  orga- 
nized Bar  should  lead  In  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  consideration  of  the  ombuds- 
man's value  here.) 

(By  Benny  L.  Kass  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar) 

Many  of  us  remember  the  "klgmy",  the 
little  round  creature  created  by  cartoonist  Al 
Capp.  When  frustrated,  you  kicked  the 
klgmy;  that  was  his  sole  function  In  life. 
Another  klgmy  Is  starting  to  make  Itself 
known  on  the  American  scene— the  ombuds- 
man, which  has  the  attraction  and  the  fas- 
cination of  the  unknown. 

The  ombudsman  Is  a  somewhat  romantic 
concept.  In  Sweden  and  other  nations  the 
ombudsman  is  the  man  to  help  you  when 
you  are  having  problems  with  your  govern- 
ment. He  is  the  guardian  of  the  people's 
rights  against  abuses  and  malfunctions  by 
government,  its  programs  and  Its  officials— « 
sort  of  watchman  over  the  law's  watchmen. 
Literally  translated  from  the  Swedish,  the 
word  means  "representative".  However.  I 
favor  the  definition  that  "the  ombudsman 
is  a  cross  between  Batman  and  a  public  ear 
Into  which  the  aggrieved  citizen  can  cry  his 
legitimate  beef  agaliut  the  law".*  Perhaps 
Batman  and  the  ombudsman  will  diminish 
In  popularity  as  rapidly  as  they  began.  But 
my  purpose  is  to  suggest  that  the  ombuds- 
man, at  least,  be  given  a  chance. 

There  has  been  increased  concern  recently 
for  ensuring  adequate  protection  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  This  concern  has 
been  spontaneous  across  our  nation  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  world.  It  has  been 
voiced  at  all  levels  of  society  and  govern- 
ment. One  hundred  and  sixty  legal  service 
programs  have  already  been  established  In 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  citizen's  Infor- 
mation service  bureaus  are  being  considered; 
and  In  some  localities,  credit  cards  are  issued 
to  the  poor  entitling  them  to  legal  services 
from  lawyers  participating  in  experimental 
"Judlcare"  programs. 

These  programs  generally  affect  the  Indi- 
vidual In  his  relationships  with  other  Indi- 
viduals or  with  the  courts.  There  are  very 
few.  if  any,  such  programs  to  help  the  In- 
dividual In  his  dealing  with  administrative 
agencies,  which  comprise  the  greater  ptx- 
oentage  of  our  problem  areas.  Whether  It  la 
a  local  gtu-bage  collector,  a  state  licensing 
authority  or  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, all  represent  a  bureaucratic  obsta- 
cle that  often  cannot  be  hurdled  by  the  av- 
erage citizen. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  wrote  that  the  "mul- 
tiplication of  federal  administrative  agencies 
and  expansion  of  their  functions  to  Include 
adjudications  which  have  serious  Impact  on 
private  rights  has  been  one  of  the  dramatic 
legal  developments  of  the  past  half  century".* 
One  of  the  moet  dramatic  legal  developments 
of  the  next  half  century  will  be  the  creation 
of  offices — at  all  levels  of  local,  state  and 


■  Ines  Robb,  Dnlted  Feature  Syndicate,  In 
a  column  circulated  June  8, 1966. 

'  Wong  Yang  Sung  v.  UcGrath,  339  U.S. 
88,  37  (1960). 


national  government — ^wbooe  primary  func- 
tion will  be  to  help  the  ordinary  citizen 
ventilate  his  complaints  against  maladmin- 
istration or  Improper  administrative  pro- 
cedtire. 

Let  us  start  with  the  premise  that  a  citizen 
need  not  merely  accept  an  agency  decision 
or  action  he  feels  to  be  itofair.*  But  what 
alternatives  are  there? 

First,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  In- 
dividual can  appeal  to  the  courts  for  Judicial 
review  of  the  agency  decision.  This  remedy 
is  not  always  desirable,  for  It  can  be  expensive 
and  tlme-conaumlng.  And  there  is  no  review 
against  arrogance,  secrecy  or  delay.*  Even 
when  legal  aid  systems  are  helping  to  defray 
court  costs,  the  habits  and  fears  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  are  often  so  deeply  rooted  that 
he  does  not  want  to  avail  himself  of  the  court 
review.  Thus,  as  a  practical  matter — ^If  not 
a  legal  matter — when  an  agency  decides  a 
case.  It  becomes  final  and  binding  on  the 
Individual. 

Next,  the  Individual  can  always  write  his 
Congressman.  Often,  this  Is  a  very  effective 
means  of  obtaining  relief  from — or  at  least 
review  of — the  administrative  action.  But 
Congressional  offices  are  heavily  loaded  down 
with  this  "case  work".'  Too  often,  when  an 
agency  submits  Its  comments  on  a  case  to  a 
Congressman's  office,  the  member  (or  his 
staff)  must  take  as  factual  the  Information 
submitted.  Time  and  staff  limitations  pre- 
clude the  member  of  Congress  from  going 
back  to  the  agency  for  additional  or  clarify- 
ing information. 

The  Swedish  Ombudsman,  Alfred  Bexellus, 
when  he  recently  appeared  before  the  first 
Congressional  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
ombudsman,  added  yet  another  dimension: 
"If  the  Congressman  should  find  that  the 
agency  concerned  has  not  acted  In  a  wrong 
way,  can  you  be  sure  that  the  complainant 
wiU  believe  the  Congressman?  Can  he  not 
say  that  the  Congressman  tries  to  def  end*the 
agency  owing  to  political  reasons?"* 

What  other  remedies  are  available  to  the 
Individual  dissatisfied  with  an  agency  action? 
How  else  can  he  assert  what  he  believes  to  be 
his  rights?  He  could  call  a  press  conference, 
but  would  the  press  attend?  He  could  picket 
In  front  of  the  agency.  He  could  persuade 
some  organizaUon  to  assert  Its  Influence  on 
his  behalf. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  average  Indi- 
vidual tias  very  little  recourse  against  actions 
taken  by  his  government.  There  Is  today  a 
great  cleavage  between  the  Common  Man 
and  bis  Government.  Frustration  builds  up, 
and  the  citizen  seeks  a  pigmy  to  kick.  This 
may  not  always  solve  the  problem,  but  at 
least  the  citizen  feels  better. 

If,  as  we  have  suggested,  few  avenues  are 
open  to  the  average' citizen  when  he  feels  in- 
justice has  been  done  aa  a  result  of  faulty 
governmental  administration,  what  can  be 
done?  Let  us  first  look  at  some  existing 
proposals: 

1.  Activities  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  American  Bar  Association  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  efforts  to  provide 
efficient,  adequate  and  effective  mechanisms 
to  enable  the  Individual  to  enforce  his  rights. 
As  early  as  1956.  the  Association  proposed 
and  endorsed  a  resolution  before  the  Con- 
gress to  create  a  new  Standing  Committee 


*  Although  this  can  have  obvious  reference 
to  current  foreign  policy  issues.  I  restrict  the 
premise  to  domestic  matters  directly  involv- 
ing and  affecting  the  Individual. 

*Th»  new  Freedom  of  Information  Law 
(Pub.  L.  No.  89-487).  effective  July  4,  1967, 
will  authorize  court  review  in  the  area  of 
secrecy. 

*It  has  been  estimated  that  "case  work" 
consumes  as  much  as  76  per  cent  of  a  mem- 
ber's office  and  personal  time. 

•  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
89th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  26  hereafter  cited  as 
Hearings. 


of  the  House  of  Representattves ;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Procedure  and 
Practice.'  This  committee,  had  it  been  cre- 
ated, would  have  served  as  a  Congressional 
watchdog  over  administrative  procedure.  In- 
cluded in  the  resolution  was  a  provision  to 
afford  an  aggrieved  citizen  a  continuing  op- 
portunity, In  an  orderly  way,  to  bring  com- 
plaints concerning  abuse  of  administrative 
authority  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  As 
far  as  tills  author  can  determine,  this  Is  the 
very  first  proposal  specifically  authorizing  a 
unit  outside  the  Executive  Branch  to  receive 
such  complaints  from  the  public. 

The  resolution  died  in  committee.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  when  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Admlnistrattve  Practice 
and  Procedure  subsequently  was  created,  one 
of  Its  first  reports  vindicated  the  Associa- 
tion's proposal  by  stating:  "The  Congress  in 
Its  working  Is  too  compartmentalized,  too 
busy,  and  too  ponderous  to  act  as  nursemaid 
and  helpmate  to  the  agencies." " 
Who.  then  will  be  the  agencies'  keeper? 
2.  Administrative  Conference.  Space  lim- 
itations do  not  permit  a  full  explanation  and 
legislative  history  of  the  recently  enacted 
Administrative  Conference.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  on  August  30,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-499  creating  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United  States. 
For  present  purposes.  Section  6(c)(1)  Is  of 
vital  importance,  for  It  authorizes  the  chair- 
man of  the-conference  to  make  Inquiries  into 
matters  he  deems  lmp<Mlant  for  conference 
consideration,  including  matters  proposed  by 
persons  inside  or  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Here,  then.  Is  what  we  have  been 
looking  for:  an  independent  body,  created 
by  the  Cengress,  which  has  authority  to  In- 
vestigate complaints  from  the  public  at  large. 
Of  Importance  also  is  the  fact  that  agency 
representatives  participate  directly  in  con- 
ference deliberations,  but  do  not  dominate 
the  conference  In  terms  of  numbers. 

Well,  one  might  ask,  why  continue  the 
search?  Here's  our  perfect  combination  of 
ombudsman  ftnd  klgmy,  with  the  full  weight 
of  the  Congress  behind  It;  What's  more,  up  to 
•250,000  has  already  been  authorized  to  start 
the  conference  on  its  way.  But  more  than 
two  years  have  gone  by  and  the  President  has 
not  yet  named  a  chairman  for  the  conference. 
It  is  this  author's  understanding  that  there 
has  been  some  difficulty  In  finding  a  suitable 
chairman.  Nevertheless,  the  Administrative 
Conference  is  a  permanent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  hoped  that  the  search  will  con- 
tinue untU  a  chairman  is  found. 

3.  Office  of  Administrative  Procedure  and 
Organization.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis  has  sug- 
gested that  a  permanent  Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  and  Organization  be  creat- 
ed. In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.* 
This  office  would  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  continuing  studies  of  ways 
to  strengthen  the  administrative  process.  It 
would  also  have  responsibility  for  receiving 
and  investigating  complaints  about  admin- 
istrative action,  not  necessarily  limited  to  the 
regulatory  agencies.  According  to  Professor 
Davis,  parties  affected  by  administrative  ac- 
tion would  always  have  at  least  one  of  three 
kinds  of  protection:  (1)  procedural  safe- 
guards of  the  kind  required  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act;  (2)  opportunity  for 
Judicial  review  and  (3)  opportunity  for  an 
individual  check  by  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  and  Organization. 

The  only  difference  between  Professor 
Davis's  suggested  office  and  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  Is  the  Independence  of  the 
latter  from  the  Executive.  The  Inactivity  of 
a  slmUar  Executive  Branch  complaint  review 
office,  namely  that  under  Section  16  of  Exec- 


utive Order  10501,  leads  this  author  to  believe 
that  such  a  system  cannot  work.*"  It  must 
be  completely  Independent  from  the  agencies 
to  function  effectively. 

4.  Two  Congressmen.  When  Congress  was 
considering  reorganization  back  in  1946,  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  each  district  select 
two  Congressmen;  one  would  be  a  form  of 
ombudsman  for  the  district  and  the  other 
would  be  the  legislative  Congressman.  Sena- 
tor Mike  Monroney,  Cocliairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, recently  commented  that  the  Idea  did 
not  get  very  far.  "The  members  figured  the 
fellow  who  was  servicing  the  constituents' 
complaints  woiild  probably  be  the  one  elected 
aU  the  time  and  the  others  would  be  de- 
feated." " 

omvodsman:  fact  o>  fiction 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  moet  serious 
obstacles  to  the  creation  of  an  American 
ombudsman.  There  Is  concern,  and  right- 
fully so,  that  an  ombudsman  would  usurp 
some  of  the  historic  and  legitimate  fiinctlone 
of  a  Cong^eeeman — the  handling  of  constit- 
uents' grievances  and  complaints.  Great 
Britain,  faced  with  a  rtmllar  problem  when 
considering  the  creation  of  a  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  (Ombudsman),  provided  that 
a  written  complaint  to  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  one  claiming  that 
he  has  siiffered  injustice  would  provide  the 
basis  for  an  investigation  when,  with  the 
consent  of  the  aggrieved  person,  the  member 
decided  to  ask  the  commissioner  to  make  the 
investigation .>'  It  is  contemplated,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  enough  experience  has  been 
gained,  the  commissioner  will  be  empowered 
to  receive  complaints  directly  from  the  pub- 
Uc." 

Once  a  complaint  gets  to  the  ombudsman's 
desk  (whether  through  an  elected  represent- 
ative or  directly  from  the  citizen) ,  what  is  so 
special  about  the  ombudsman  that  he  can 
easily  and  effectively  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
citizen  and  build  up  the  image  that  he  now 
enjoys? 

The  ombudsman  la  an  arm  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  He  has  been  given  specific 
statutory  authority  to  Investigate  citizens' 
complaints.  This  is  true  in  each  country 
that  has  created  the  office,'*  although  the 
degree  of  authority  varies.    For  example,  the 


'H.  Res.  462.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Seaa.  (1956). 

*S.  Rep.  No.  168,  87th  Cong.,  ist  Bess. 
(1961). 

'Davis,  Ombudsman  in  America:  Officers 
To  Criticize  Administrative  Actions,  109  U. 
Pa.L.Rkv.  1057  (1961). 


>*  Executive  Order  10601  Is  entitled  "Safe- 
guarding Official  Information  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Defense  of  the  United  States".  Issued 
on  November  5,  1953,  this  is  the  basic  docu- 
ment which  authorizes  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  to  classify 
Information  as  either  top  secret,  secret  or 
confidential  in  the  interest  of  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Section  16  of  the  order 
provides: 

"Review  to  Insure  that  Information  Is  Not 
Improperly  Withheld  Hereunder:  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  a  member  of  his  staff 
who  shall  receive,  consider,  and  take  action 
upon,  suggestions  or  complaints  from  non- 
Oovemmental  sources  relating  to  the  oper- 
ation of  this  order." 

According  to  this  author's  information, 
this  section  has  been  completely  ineffective 
since  Its  Inception.  Not  only  are  private 
citizens  generally  unaware  of  this  Important 
section,  but  all  administrations  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  have  not  diligently  con- 
cerned themselves  with  Its  implementation. 

"  Hearings  Before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  89th  Cong.,  Ist 
Seas.  Parti,  90  (1966). 

»^  Parliamentary  Commissioner  Bill  tot 
Great  Britain,  BUI  No.  86,  July  20,  1906, 
British  Parliament. 

"  Whyatt  Report,  The  Citizen  and  the  Ad- 
m.inistration :  the  Redress  of  Grievances  XV, 
104  (London,  1961). 

"Sweden  (1809):  Finland  <1910);  Den- 
mark (1962);  New  Zealand  (1962);  Norway 
(1963);  military  ombudsman  in  West  Ger- 
many (1966). 
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Swedish  Ombudsman  ba£  authority  to  inaM- 
tut«  proceedings  against  civil  servants  If  they 
fall  to  carry  out  their  administrative  duties 
according  to  law.  In  fact.  Ombudsman 
Bexelius  informed  Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure,  that 
he  once  prosecuted  a  Judge  for  being  dls- 
co\irteouB  to  a  lawyer.  In  other  countries, 
the  ombudsman  does  not  have  prosecutive 
authority:  he  can  only  Investigate  complaints 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  agency 
and  to  the  parliament. 

When  an  ombudsman  receives  a  complaint, 
he  first  determines  whether  It  appears  to 
have  validity.  Sir  Ouy  Powles,  the  first  (and 
piresent)  ombudsman  of  New  Zealand,  re- 
ports that  he  Is  guided  by  the  philosophy 
that  the  complainant  Is  deemed  to  be  right 
until  he  Is  proved  wrong."  If  there  appears 
to  be  merit  In  the  complaint,  the  (Hnbuds- 
man  wUl  request  all  the  documents  In  the 
case  from  the  authority  concerned.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  BexeUus,  "It  Is  usually  pos- 
sible to  Judge  from  theee  documents  alone 
if  there  la  sufficient  cause  for  the  complaint. 
If  the  contents  of  the  documents  do  not 
show  that  the  complaint  Is  unwarranted, 
the  ombudsman  usually  finds  It  necessary  to 
demand  an  explanation  in  writing  from  the 
particular  authority  or  official."  "  And  If  the 
written  material  does  not  Indicate  sufficient 
foundation  for  a  Judgment  on  the  official's 
ruling,  the  Ombudsman  may  ask  the  official 
concerned  for  a  "closer  investigation  and 
questioning  of  the  persons  Involved".  The 
ombudsman,  himself,  may  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  and  call  before  him  all  the 
parties. 

In  Sweden  If  the  Ombudsman  finds  a  fault 
he  may  institute  proceedings  in  the  courts 
against  the  erring  official;  the  Danish  Om- 
buosman  may  only  request  a  government 
prosecutor  to  Institute  similar  proceedings. 
In  other  nations,  the  ombudsman  can  only 
write  the  agency  concerned.  Inform  them  of 
their,  faults  and  hope  they  will  take  steps 
necessary  to  correct  the  error  and  assist  the 
citizen. 

Coupled  with  the  above,  however,  is  per- 
ha{>s  the  ombudsman's  greatest  weapon;  the 
power  of  the  press.  It  can  safely  be  said  that 
no  public  official  enjoys  pubUc  chastisement. 
When  the  ombudsman  uncovers  error  or  mal- 
administration, the  press  is  informed.  The 
ombudsman  also  submits  a  yearly  report  to 
the  ftarliament.  This  report — often  400  to 
500  pages  long— contains  an  account  of  the 
work  accomplished.  Including  a  summary  of 
all  important  cases  upon  which  he  has  made 
a  ruling  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Bexelius 
Informed  Senator  Long's  subcommittee  that 
the  report  "is  distributed  to  all  authorities 
and  Is  probably  the  Ombudsman's  most  im- 
portant means  of  Influencing  the  application 
of  laws  In  Sweden.  The  purpose  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  rep>ort  is  that  all  crfficlals 
shall  learn  from  faults  committed."  " 

Mr.  BexeUus  la  too  modest.  It  Is  this  au- 
thor's understanding  that  the  yearly  report  is 
awaited  anxiously  by  press  and  public,  fear- 
fully anticipated  by  officialdom.  In  Sweden 
the  report  takes  on  the  flavor  of  a  reverse 
who's  who;  no  one  wants  to  be  listed  as  hav- 
ing committed  any  faults.  Quite  often  the 
mere  publication  of  this  report  is  instru- 
mental In  effecting  change. 

There  Is  one  other  feature  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
ombudsman  that  a  very  great  percentage  of 
complaints  received  are  unfounded.  In 
Sweden,  according  to  Mr.  Bexelius,  at  least 
nine  tenths  of  the  complaints  prove  to  be 
unfounded  or  at  least  without  evidence. 
The  New  Zealand  Ombudsman  reports  simi- 
lar statlstlca. 


»»  Powles.  The  Citizen^  Rights  Agairut  the 
Modem  State,  38  Pxtb.  AoMnr.  Rrr.  42  (1964) . 
»•  Hearings  7. 
"Hearittga  6. 


But  the  ombudsman,  unlike  many  other 
officials,  does  not  merely  toss  these  meritless 
letter  in  the  agency  round-file.  Each  corre- 
spondent receives  an  answer.  When  a  com- 
plaint is  well  founded,  the  complainant  will 
receive  a  copy  of  the  ombudsman's  letter  to 
the  agency,  plus  advice  on  how  to  have  the 
fault  corrected.  And  the  unfounded  com- 
plaint will  also  be  answered,  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  propriety  of  the  agency's  ac- 
tion. In  many  cases  this  is  all  that  the  com- 
plainant wants — an  official  explanation,  in 
language  that  does  not  smack  of  govern- 
mentese.    Mr.  BexeUus  explained  this; 

".  .  .  very  often  the  administrative  agen- 
cies do  not  give  reasons  for  their  decisions, 
and  therefore  it  very  often  happens  that  the 
citizens  do  not  understand  a  decision  by  an 
agency,  and  then  it  falls  on  the  Ombuds- 
man's office  to  explain  for  the  complainant 
why  the  agency  has  acted  as  it  has. 

"Senator  Long.  That  Is  one  of  the  great 
problems  we  have  here.  A  lot  of  the  agencies 
do  not  explain  their  decisions  or  the  general 
pubUc  does  not  understand."  " 

This  leads  to  a  most  Important  side  effect. 
When  people  can  "kick"  the  ombudsman  in- 
stead of  some  government  official,  when  they 
can  send  in  totally  unfounded  complaints 
(although  usually  sent  In  good  faith)  and 
receive  a  full  and  readable  explanation  from 
the  ombudsman  as  to  why  the  government 
had  to  act  as  it  did,  and  when  they  see  that 
90  per  cent  of  aU  complaints  received  by  the 
ombudsman  are  without  merit,  the  net  re- 
sult is  to  create  in  the  citizenry  an  atmos- 
phere of  Increased  confidence  and  respect  for 
their  government.  The  citizen  begins  to  fee! 
that  maybe,  after  all,  government  is  op- 
erating for  his  benefit.  Mr.  BexeUus  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  "the  existence  of  an  unpolitical 
agency.  Independent  of  the  administration, 
which  Is  duty  bound  to  Investigate  and  ex- 
amine charges  of  wrongs  and  negligence  by 
the  authorities,  and  whose  investigations  can 
be  verified  and  crltized  by  anybody,  must 
necessarily  help  to  maintain  the  confidence 
of  the  general  public  in  the  clvU  administra- 
tion"." 

THX   BRTTISa    PBOPOBAL 

An  organization  known  as  JUSTICE — the 
British  Section  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Jurists — announced  in  Jime  of  1959 
that  it  was  starting  an  Inquiry  Into  the 
"adequacy  of  the  existing  means  of  Investi- 
gating complaints  against  administrative  acts 
or  decisions  of  government  departments  .  .  . 
and  to  consider  possible  improvements  to 
such  means,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Scandinavian  institution  known  as  the  om- 
budsman". Sir  John  Whyatt,  former  Chief 
Justice  of  Singapore,  was  appointed  director 
of  research. 

The  so-called  Whyatt  Report  was  com- 
pleted in  1961.  In  Its  conclusions  it  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  dividing  citizen's  com- 
plaints Into  two  distinct  categories:  com- 
plaints against  discretionary  decisions  and 
complaints  of  maladministration.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paper,  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  latter  group.  The  ombudsman 
cannot — and  should  not — be  concerned  with 
Investigating  agencies  for  matters  of  discre- 
tion In  their  decisions;  he  should  be  con- 
cerned only  with  agency  wrongdoings. 

In  the  area  of  complaints  of  maladmin- 
istration the  Whyatt  Report  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  (1)  ParUament  la  and 
must  remain  the  most  ImjMrtant  channel  for 
making  representations  to  the  Executive 
about  grievances;  (2)  machinery  t»hould  be 
created  within  ParUament  to  enable  com- 
plaints to  be  investigated  by  an  Impartial 
authority  if  the  member  requested  it:  and 
(3)  some  form  of  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioner should  be  appointed  with  authority  to 
Investigate  the  complaints  of  maladministra- 


tion   against    government    departments    re- 
ceived from  members  of  Parliament. 

The  Whyatt  Report  was  widely  debated.  It 
ultimately  became  the  Ijasis  for  the  Govern- 
ment's White  Paper  Issued  In  October,  1966, 
virglng  the  creation  of  a  ParUamentary  Com- 
missioner for  Administration.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced In  Parliament  on  July  20,  1966,  and 
the  second  reading  was  held  on  October  18, 
1966.  There  is  good  UkeUhood  of  passage  In 
the  near  future. 

OMBtTDSMAN    PROPOSALS    IN    THE 

UNrtED    STATES 

American  response  to  this  strange-sound- 
ing name  has  been  most  Interesting.  Sena- 
tor Long  In  his  opening  statement  at  the 
subcommittee's  hearing  on  the  ombudsma^ 
said  that  this  subject  "has  unlimited  pos- 
siblUties  here  in  the  United  States".  But 
th9  Senator  highUghted  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  when  he  remarked:  "Our  Swedish 
vocabulary  now  generally  consists  of  two 
word:  'skoal'  and  'smorgasbord'.  When  we 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  'ombudsman' 
today,  this  will  be  a  clear  50  per  cent  Increase 
in  our  vocabulary." 

While  there  have  been  many  books  and 
articles  written  on  the  ombudsman,  we  stlU 
do  not  really  know  enough  about  the  concept 
as  it  might  be  applied  here  in  the  United 
States.  Not  enough  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  ombuds- 
man principle  can  be  adopted — and  at  what 
level.  There  have,  however,  been  several 
recent  actions  and  proposals: 

1.  On  the  National  Level.  Senator  Long 
has  been  a  dominant  voice  In  urging  that 
the  ombudsman  concept  be  carefuUy  studied 
to  determine  If  and  where  it  can  fit  in  our 
administrative  system.  The  subcommittee 
held  the. first  pubUc  Congressional  hearing 
on  the  subject  on  March  7,  1966,  and  heard 
Swedish  Ombudsman  BexeUus  explain  the 
nature  and  function  of  his  office. 

2.  Tax  Ombudsman.  Senator  Long  and 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of  Washing^n 
introduced  a  biU  on  May  12,  1966,  to  estab- 
lish a  Small  Tax  Dlvlson  within  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  (S.  3344).  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Long,  this  bill  would 
"create  an  ombudsman.  In  the  form  of  re- 
gional small  tax  commissioners.  Taxpayers 
who  have  been  assessed  a  deficiency  less  than 
$2,500,  or  who  claim  a  refund  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  less  than  $2,600,  may  go  to  the 
Small  Tax  Oommissioner  for  relleT'** 
Plfty-three  senators  cosponsored  the  bill,  and 
It  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  for  consideration. 

3.  District  of  Colimibla  Ombudsman.  On 
August  30,  1966,  Senator  Long  introduced  a 
blU  to  create  an  ombudsman  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.^  This  proposal  would  help 
only  the  residents  of  the  District,  but  It  could 
serve  as  a  workable  model  for  the  states  to 
copy. 

4.  Nassau  County,  New  Tork.  On  June  1, 
1966,  the  County  Executive  of  Nassau  County, 
New  York,  estabUshed  the  Office  of  Public 
Protector  and  gave  him  authority  to  "protect 
the  public  and  Individual  citizens  against 
inefficiency,  maladministration,  arrogance, 
abuse  and  other  failures  of  government  and 
to  encourage  sound  and  fair  administration 
In  the  public  interest."  Thus  was  created 
the  first  ombudsman  in  the  United  States." 
In  addition  to  the  Public  Protector,  there 
was  also  created  a  PubUc  Protector's  Ad- 
visory Council,  an  advisory  body  able  when 
authorized  by  the  ombudsman  to  participate 
In  and  undertake  investigations  and  studies. 
The  advisory  councU  is  a  most  novel  Idea  and 
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"Statement  on  fioor  of  Senate,  June  15, 
1966. 

"  S.  8783,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  coeponsored 
by  Senators  Kennedy  of  New  York  and  Hart 
of  Michigan. 

»  As  reported  In  the  New  York  Times,  June 
1,  1966,  page  1. 


It  should  be  explored  for  possible  adaptation 
to  other  communities. 

5.  Bills  To  Create  State  OnibudBmen.  At 
present  count,  eleven  ombudsman  bills  have 
tM»en  Introduced  in  state  legislatures  <■  and  In 
two  other  states  legislators  have  announced 
their  intention  to  do  so  in  1967.*'  An  om- 
budsman can  be  most  effective  at  the  state 
level.  WhUe  Judicial  appeal  and  other  forms 
of  citizen  relief  are  only  Inadequate  at  the 
federal  level,  the  citizen  is  generally  at  the 
mercy  of  his  state  and  local  officials — at  least 
untU  the  next  election.  A  recent  tabulation 
of  the  fifty  state  legUlaturee  Indicated  there 
are  a  total  of  7,854  elected  senators  and  re- 
presentatives; too  little  or  too  much  repre- 
sentation cannot  be  effective  representation. 
Citizens  cannot  possibly  get  adequate  reUef 
by  writing  their  state  legislators.  Not  only 
are  they  generally  underpaid  and  under- 
staffed, but  they  luually  meet  in  legislative 
session  briefly  once  every  two  yean. 

FuU  and  comprehensive  bearings  ..should 
be  held  on  Senator  Loitg's  bUl  to  critate  s 
District  of  Columbia  ombudsman  so  the 
states  win  be  able  to  use  the  printed  record 
to  their  advantage. 

OMBUDSMAM  CONCEPT  BHOmj)  RXCEITX  STUST 

Creation  of  an  Americas  ombudsman, 
whether  natlonaUy  or  at  the  state  and  city 
levels.  Is  not  a  simple  matter.  Senator  Long 
correctly  stated  at  his  hearing  that  "any  new 
Idea  usually  meets  with  immediate  opposi- 
tion. It  Is  too  early  to  say  whether  the 
institution  of  ombudsman  can  work  here  in 
the  United  States."  But  we  miut  begin  the 
study. 

And  there  is  plenty  of  opposition.  Elected 
officials  feel  that  an  ombudsman  may  take 
over  some  of  their  cohstituent  responslbU- 
Itlee.  Judges  have  pointed  to  the  adequacy 
of  Judicial  review.  Civil  servants  have  ob- 
jected on  grounds  than  an  ombudsman 
would  be  a  constant  interference  with  the 
smooth  operations  of  government. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  necessity 
for  creation  of  an  ombudsman  ImpUee  that 
we  have  failed  In  shaping  an  effective  govern- 
ment, responsive  to  and  responsible  for  the 
needs  of  aU  our  citizens. 

All  these  arguments  must  be  fully  ex- 
plored. We  must  ask  ourselves  what  our 
needs  are  and  how  they  may  best  be  satis- 
fled.  It  is  necessary  that  a  study  g^oup  be 
formed  similar  to  the  one  created  by  Justice. 
As  in  the  case  of  our  British  brethren,  the 
Impetui  must  come  from  the  legal  proleesion. 

The  Section  of  Administrative  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  Just  taken  the 
Initiative  by  creating  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  concept  and  office  of  ombudsman 
and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  its  ap- 
pUcablUty — at  all  levels  of  government — to 
the  American  way  of  Ufe."  This  colnmittee 
must  analyM  a  nmnber  of  iHues  critical  to 
the  creation  of  an  ombudsman.  It  must 
determine  the  real  inadequacies  of  Judicial 
and  administrative  review;  it  must  find  the 
incidences  of  maladministration.  It  must 
resolve  the  problem  of  the  ombudsman's 
Independence  from  the  Executive,  and  from 
the  Oongrees  for  that  matter.  It  must  deter- 
mine the  limits,  if  any,  to  the  ombudsman's 
access  to  government  files  and  docrunents. 
And,  In  the  final  analysts.  It  must  determine 
whether  we  really  need  an  ombudsman. 

Now  that  a  committee  Is  •stablished,  tbli 
author  urges  Its  members  to  keep  foremost  In 


their  consideration  the  concluding  remarks 
of  Ombudsman  Bexellos: 

"Even  if  the  Ombudsman's  office  hasn't 
done  and  cannot  do  anything  remarkable, 
it  Is,  however,  an  expresaloa  for  real  democ- 
racy that  the  society  keeps  an  institution 
with  the  task  to  protect  the  citizens  against 
the  society's  own  organs  and  that  everybody 
in  the  society — even  If  he  is  poor  and  with- 
out social  position  in  the  society — has  the 
right  to  have  his  complaints  against  an  au- 
thority Investigated  and  tried  by  an  Impartial 
agency."  » 

This  Is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  citizens. 


"Alaska,  Oallfomia,  Oonoectlout.  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Utah. 
New  York  City  Is  also  considering  prcMXMals 
to  create  a  local  ombudsman;  interest  In  this 
olty  has  )Ii6reased  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of 
the  nfersBdum  on  tHe  dtfllian  review  board. 
•  *•  Mlnoun  and  Nebraska.        ^ 

"The  chairman  of  the  t)*irlFiWP>»>at«d 
committee  is  Professor  Kenneth  Culp  Davis. 
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MUNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  PINANdNQ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  suspension  bill  lost  Oc- 
tober, I  expressed  concern  about  the 
growing  tendency  among  the  States  to 
adopt  legislation  permitting  the  use  of 
tax-free  industrial  financing.  The  sub- 
sidizing of  private  corporations — includ- 
ing some  very  large  corporations  in  re- 
cent years — ^through  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal bond  sales  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  underlying  our  free-enter- 
prise system  amd  represents  an  abuse  of 
the  tax-exempt  privilege. 

Recently.  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  of 
Pennsylvania,  asked  President  Johnson 
to  press  for  the  elimination  of  the  tax- 
free  status  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment revenue  bonds  for  industrial  pur- 
I>oses,  warning  that  unless  this  were 
done,  competitive  circumstances  would 
require  Pennsylvania  to  join  the  parade 
of  States  already  permitting  the  use  of 
tax-free  industrial  financing.  To  date, 
although  the  Treasury  Department  has 
talked  grandly  about  taking  some  action 
against  this  type  of  tax  loophole,  nothing 
has  been  done.  And  this  in  the  face  of 
Treasury  demands  for  increased  taxes. 
Governor  Shafer  has,  therefore,  reluc- 
tantly recommended  legislation  to  per- 
mit my  Commonwealth  to  have  the  same 
privilege  now  enjoyed  by  over  30  otiier 
States. 

High  ranking  oflQclals  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
including  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers 
Association,  to  name  a  few,  have  con- 
sistently attacked  the  concept  of  munici- 
pal industrial  revenue  bonds  as  being 
morally  wrong  and  a  threat  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  all  municipal  bonds. 

Joseph  R.  Slevin,  financial  analyst  for 
Newsday,  Inc.,  has  written  an  excellent 
article  on  the  subject  of  municipal  in- 
dustrial financing  which  appeared  in  the 
March  30  edition  of  the  Washington 
I^st.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Industrial  Tax  Gim- 
mick Under  Scrutiny,"  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNVuarniAL  Tax   Gimmick   UNsst   Scairmrr 
(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

The  administration  Is  getting  ready  to 
crack  down  on  a  tax  gtmmlck  that  Industrial 
oompanlea  use  to  get  new  plants  at  a  bargain 
pciice. 

,   It's  ^e^  municipal  industrial  financing 
vaA'i^  praottce  costs  .ib«;;¥^Iafa,L-9fT«f;]i^ 

.  •T9^' j.i '■ 'xi 
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ment — which  '"^^''f  the  American  taxpayer^ 
tens  of  mlUlons  of  dcdlars  a  year. 

Many  of  the  best  known  corporations  use 
municipal  Industrial  financing.  They  In- 
clude American  Can,  Armco  Steel,  Intona- 
tlonal  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  MU^iesotA 
Mining  and  Manufacturing,  Revere  Copper 
and  Brass,  Skelly  OU,  UiUted  FTult  and  U.S. 
Rubber. 

The  companies  achieve  their  savings  by 
renting  plants  that  local  oonununitlee  buUd 
for  them.  Some  firms  used  to  be  loath  to 
make  the  rental  deals.  They  considered  It 
socialistic  for  a  local  government  to  owr  a 
factory.  But  they  have  been  changing  their 
minds  for  the  reason  that  they  have  to  save 
every  penny  that  they  can  for  their  stock- 
holders. 

A  local  community  can  build  a  plant  nuve 
cheaply  than  a  private  company  because  It 
pays  less  to  borrow  money.  The  Interest 
payments  on  local  bonds  are  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax.  Since  investors  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  tax  to  Uncle  Sam,  they  are 
wUimg  to  accept  a  lower  Interest  rate  from 
a  town  or  a  county  than  they  wtnild  demand 
from  a  corpora tlUL 

The  industrial  financing  dodge  stretches 
the  tax  exemption  privilege  far  beyond  Ita 
original  bounds.  Communities  supposedly 
enjoy  tax  exemption  to  help  them  build 
schools,  hospitals,  sewers,  and  other  pubUc 
faenttles. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
says  bluntly  that  the  local  governments  are 
abusing  their  tax  exemption  privilege.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  the 
Treasury's  top  tax  expert,  charges  that  the 
participating  corporations  are  "accomplices'* 
of  the  local  communities  in  schemes  that  Im- 
pro^jerly  force  the  Federal  Government  to 
support  their  borrowing  operations. 

Municipal  industrial  financing  Initially 
was  designed  to  help  amaU,  poor  communl- 
tlee  attract  plants  that  would  bring  them 
needed  Jobs  and  payrolls.  Mississippi  started 
it  all  back  in  1936  when  Durant  sold  an 
•86,000  bond  issue  to  buUd  a  factory  for 
RealBllk  Hosiery  Mills. 

But  bigger  towns  and  richer  states  are  get- 
ting Into  the  act  now.  Mlddletown,  Ohio, 
floated  the  largest  Industrial  financing  Issue 
on  record  Just  last  month.  It  totaled  a 
strapping  $82.5  milUon  and  wUl  be  used  to 
biUld  new  faciUtles  for  Armoo. 

Woirled  officials  point  out  that  the  volume 
of  tax  exempt  offerings  Jumped  to  over  $500 
million  In  1966  from  only  $212  mUllon  In 
1965.  A  new  peak  of  close  to  $700  mllUcm 
appears  In  the  making  for  1967. 

While  the  red  seals  of  the  local  govern- 
ments are  stamped  on  the  tax  exempt  bonds, 
the  transparent  fact  is  that  the  communlUes 
could  not  find  buyers  if  Investors  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  profitable  business 
corporation  behind  each  big  Issue.  The  cor- 
{x>rate  rental  payments  customarUy  are  set 
at  a  sum  that  will  cover  both  the  com- 
munity's Interest  payments  to  Investors  and 
the  redemption  of  the  bonds  when  they  come 
due. 

A  number  of  ways  to  halt  the  Industrial  fi- 
nancing spree  have  been  suggested  in  recent 
years.  Treasury  experts  currently  are  taking 
a  close  look  at  a  new  plan  that  they  have 
received  from  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consln,  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Byrnes  plan  would  wli>e  out  tndxistrlal 
financing  by  granting  tax  exemption  only  to 
bonds  that  are  backed  by  the  full  credit  of 
the  issuing  community.  It  would  exempt 
pubUc  revenue-producing  actlvltlee  such  ai 
airports,  toU  roads,  and  reoreaUonal  faclUtles. 
Some  of  the  strongo^t  support  for  ending 
the  Industrial  financing  practice  comes  from 
t%e  lOTcstinent  Bankers  Ateoctation  of  Anier- 
lolt.'  l%ie  eoneerratlTe  InVtetiiient  t>an]nr9 
are  not  fretting  about  the  TnaiMfi**ltmf*\ui 
revenue.    But  they  seU  more  than  $11  bU- 
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Uon  of  ^ax-exempt  securities  a  year  and  fear 
that  the-  entire  tax- exemption  privilege  may 
be   jeopardized   IX  the   Indiistrlal   finandng 

abtjoe  Is  not  brontttit  under  coi^trol. 

•1.;     '/..li  .  I'l        .1 '^l^.jiUJi.i- 


UNITED  STATES  HAS  LONGSTAND- 
ING PRECEDENT  FOR  RATIFICA- 
TION  OP   HUMAN   RIGHTS    CON- 

^^VENnONS— XLVn 

•  'ilr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Suiiaan  rights  conventions  on  forced 
labor,  genocide,  poUtlocd  rights  of  women, 
and  slavery  are  still  languishing  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Convention  on  Genocide  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate — 18  years  and  four 
Presidents  ago — haa  not  seen  the  light  of 
(Jay  for  17  years.  No  real  explanation 
has  been  offered  for  the  committee's  pro- 
tracted slighting  of  this  first  great  United 
Nations  Convention. 

At  the  recently  completed  hearinga  on 
the  conventlofns  on  forced  labor,  political 
rights  of  women,  and  slavery,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  flve-member  subcommittee — 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Doool;  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk]  ;  azul  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P«ll1.  each 
reaffirmed  his  strong  support  for  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Gtenodde  Convention. 
I  congratulate  them  for  their  support  and 
urge  them  to  persevere  In  their  efforts  to 
persuade  their  colleagues  on  tiie  commit- 
tee of  the  wisdom  of  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  again  one  ar- 
gument is  trotted  out  against  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. The  argument  goes  along  these 
lines:  "Human  rights  are  historically 
a  matter  of  domestic  and  national  law. 
Human  rights  are  outside  the  traditional 
treatymaking  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

These  critics,  who  frequently  refer  to 
themselves  as  "hardheaded"  and  "prac- 
tical" see  treaties  on  shrimp,  haMbut,  and 
drivers'  licenses  as  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  treatymaking  power.  In  short,  for 
them,  the  scope  of  the  treatymaking 
power  is  limited  to  matters  of  profit  and 
practicality. 

Well,  I  feel  obliged  to  potat  out  to  these 
same  critics  tiiat  treaties  with  hiunanl- 
tarlan  subject  matter  have  a  long  and 
established  tradition  in  UJ8.  diplomatic 
history. 

This  tradition  goes  back  further  than 
the  origimd  International  Convention  on 
Slavery  signed  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Calvin  Coolldge 
and  ratified  during  the  administration  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  United  States  entered  an  unmis- 
takably humanitarian  convention  with 
Great  Britain  with  the  objective  of  sup- 
pressing tlie  slave  trade. 

This  treaty  was  signed  long  before  the 
administrations  of  either  Coolldge  or 
Hoover — even  before  the  Taft,  McKinley, 
or  Garfield  administrations. 

This  humanitarian  treaty  on  the  slave 
trade  was  signed  and  ratified  by  the 
United  States  105  years  ago,  durliig  the 
administration  of  our  great  humani- 
tarian President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  have  irrefutable  precedoits  for 
th^  ratiflcaUaa;;.  ot  Human  Bights 
CoQTenU«sUk 


Let  the  Senate,  aware  of  both  those 
precedents  and  of  the  great'  Americcm 
leadership  in  the  universal  struggles  for 
human  rights  ratify  the  conventions  of 
forced  labor,  genocide,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  slavery. 
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THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  I  introduced  amendment  No. 
149,  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60, 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  (xi 
Foreign  Relations,  and  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  a  majority  of  that  committee 
toward  the  conference  which  will  be  con- 
vened at  Punta  del  E^te  on  April  12  to 
14,  1967. 

I  spoke  brtefiy  yesterday.  As  I  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  resolution  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Setmte  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  considered  it  an  Inadequate 
and  incorrect  statement  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  Latin 
America  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which  has  been  developed  under  three 
administrations  and  over  a  period  of 
almost  a  decade. 

It  is  an  Ineffective  statement  so  far  as 
providing  any  substantial  support  is  con- 
cerned to  the  work  of  the  conference  to 
be  held.  Certainly,  it  Is  ineffective  in 
assuring  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  any  support. 

The  resolution  which  I  submitted 
yesterday,  and  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  I  had  offered  In  com- 
mittee, and  which  was  not  Euxepted,  does 
give  support  to  the  attainment  of  the 
very  objectives  for  which  the  conference 
Is  being  convened.  It  is  essential  to 
commence  the  agreements  and  arrange- 
ments which  would  ultimately  result — it 
is  hoped — In  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon market  in  Latin  America.  Also, 
it  Is  to  give  specific  support  to  the 
multinational  projects  which  have  been 
urged  so  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — multinational  projects  financed 
in  great  part  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank — projects  which  would 
look  to  the  establishment  of  common 
sources  of  electrical  energy,  the  devel- 
(Vment  of  river  basins,  and  transport 
and  c(»nmunications,  which  are  and 
would  be  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  a  common  market  in  Latin 
America. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  offered 
does,  I  believe,  meet  the  objection  which 
was  voiced  to  the  administration's  reso- 
lution— that  it  was  a  blank  check  for  the 
commitment  of  unnamed  and  unspecified 
future  appropriations  by  Congress.  The 
resolution  which  I  have  offered  does  not 
make  it  clear  that  such  appropriations 
and  authorizations  in  the  future  must 
be  attained  through  constitutional  proc- 
esses— which  would  have  to  be,  suiyway — 
and  taking  into  consideration  similar 
and  adequate  efforts  of  self-help  on  the 
part  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

I  have  read  in  the  news  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  not  want  any  resolu- 
tion, and  that  the  resolution  which  is 
now  before  Congress  may  therefore  not 
be  considered. 


I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  course 
the  administration  may  take .  My  action 
in  offering  Une  resolution  In  the  commit- 
tee, submitting  it  yesterday,  and  speak- 
ing briefly  on  It,  is  to  voice  my  own  view 
that  the  resolution  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  oh  For- 
eign Relations  is  wholly  inadequate  and 
Incorrect  as  a  statement  of  United  States 
policy  and  that  It  would  give  little  sup- 
port to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
'at  the  conference.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  an  effective  resolution, 
whether  my  resolution  or  another. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
POSTAL  RATES  AND  PAY  IN- 
CREASES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  of  the  message  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Senate  urging 
an  Increase  In  the  postal  charges  made 
to  the  senders  of  mail  through  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  especially  Impressed  by  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  senders  of  Junk  mail 
be  obliged  to  pay  a  rate  that  will  have 
some  semblance  of  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  handling  the  junk  which  they 
ask  the  postmen  to  deposit  in  the  mail 
boxes  of  our  citizens  throughout  the 
country.  Personally,  I  believe  the  third- 
class  rates  should  be  even  higher. 

I  wish  to  utter  a  word,  Mr.  President, 
in  support  of  Representative  Km  Hkch- 
LER,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  who  recently 
advocated  that  there  be  a  steep  Increase 
in  the  charge  for  the  use  of  our  mail 
services  by  the  senders  of  junk  mail.  He, 
after  he  made  his  argument,  was  threat- 
ened with  the  deposit  of  a  million  letters 
to  Members  of  Congress  sent  by  the 
propagandists  of  low  postal  rates  for 
those  who  flood  our  mailboxes  with  ad- 
vertisements and  other  types  of  mail  that 
we  do  not  want. 

Representative  Hkchlxr  of  West  Vir- 
ginia had  the  courage  to  speak  up.  The 
users  of  our  mail  service  for  the  delivery 
of  Junk  then  issued  a  statement  that  they 
would  flood  Congress  with  a  million 
pieces  of  mail  condemning  him  for  the 
position  which  he  took.  I  commend 
Representative  Hxchlxr  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  hope  they  threaten  me 
with  a  million  pieces  of  mail.  If  they 
do,  it  will  only  strengthen  my  conviction 
Uiat  they  have  been  abusing  the  mall 
service  of  the  United  States  by  having  a 
rate  for  handling  such  mail  far  below 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

My  recollection  is  that  it  costs  the 
senders  a  bit  less  than  3  cents  for  each 
piece  of  Junk  mall.  It  costs  the  ordinary 
citizen  5  cents  to  send  a  letter  regular 
mail  and  8  cents  to  send  a  letter  airmail. 
The  average  person  cannot  charge  this 
off  his  income  tax,  whereas  a  third-class 
mailer  not  only  gets  a  subsidy,  in  lower 
rates  but  can  charge  the  advertising  ex- 
pense off  ills  income  tax  too. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen uses  the  mail  service  he  does  so  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  communicating 
with  his  correspondent 

The  users  of  our  mall  servloa  who  smuI 
junk  mall  are  flooding  ihe  poalal  boxes 
of  our  citizens  with  mail  that  the  citi- 
■ens  do  not  want. 
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I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  President's  recommendation,  but 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  subsidizing 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  those 
users  of  our  mail  that  are  using  the  mail 
predominantly  for  selfish  and  commer- 
cial purposes. 

I  commend  the  Presideat  for  his  mes- 
sage. Basically.  It  will  have  my  sup- 
port. But  it  ought  to  go  further  in  pro- 
viding a  steeper  increase  for  third-class 
rates. 

If  there  are  to  be  any  changes  in  my 
views  from  those  recommended  by  the 
President,  they  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
making  certain  that  there  is  adequate 
contribution  by  the  users  of  second-, 
tWrd-,  and  fourth-class  mall  service  by 
way  of  the  rates  which  they  pay  for  that 
service.      

Mr.  GRUENINO.  •  Mr.  President.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

We  receive  junk  mail  in  great  quan- 
tities in  our  mail  boxes.  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  six  identical  pieces  of  junk  mall 
addressed  with  misspelled  names  so  that 
each  piece  of  mall  seems  to  be  addressed 
to  a  different  addressee. 

This  Is  a  terrible  burden  on  the  Post 
Office  and  the  recipient  of  the  mall. 
Every  once  in  a  while  the  recipient 
thinks  that  he  might  miss  something  Im- 
portant if  he  does  not  open  the  mail. 
Most  of  my  mall  of  this  sort  goes  into 
the  wastebasket. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  comments  on  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  this  great  burden  on  our 
Post  Office  and  the  obvious  great  burden 
on  the  recipiftiits  will  be  eliminated. 


USE  OF  DULLES  AIRPORT  ACCESS 
ROAD  FOR  GENERAL  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Dulles  Airport  access  road  was 
built  in  1962  at  a  cost  of  $17  million  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  "nils  four-lane, 
divided  highway  was  designed  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  traffic  going  into  and 
from  DiUles. 

Unfortimately,  Diilles  Airport  has  not 
yet  become  the  major  Jet  air  facility  for 
Washington  that  It  was  intended  to  be. 
As  a  result,  only  7,600  cars  per  day  are 
now  using  the  highway  which  could  eas- 
ily handle  three  or  four  times  that  nimi- 
ber  without  seriously  affecting  the  travel- 
time  into  Dulles.  Opening  the  access 
highway  to  general  traffic  would  help 
relieve  the  congestion  on  nearby  Route  7. 

I  believe  it  would  be  tremendously  use- 
ful to  the  people  of  Fairfax  and  Loudoun 
Counties  and  the  surroimding  area  to 
be  permitted  to  use  this  highway— at 
least  until  such  time  as  Dulles  traffic 
requires  the  full  use  of  the  airport  road. 

Opening  the  access  road  to  general 
traffic  would  cost  nothing  and  would  be 
one  step  toward  getting  something  for 
the  tremendous  investment  we  have  made 
In  that  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  from  the  March 
Issue  of  American  MotorUt  printed  in 
the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  tlM  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 


Open  tbx  DmxKs  Roao 

Svery  time  someo&e  suggests  that  the 
Dulles  Airport  accee*  road  be  opened  to 
commuter  trafllc  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, operator  of  the  highway,  loudly 
protests  on  grounds  that  commuter  traffic 
would  clog  tbe  road  and  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  built. 

The  FAA  has  been  spouting  this  pr<^>a- 
gsnda  for  years,  ever  since  the  $17  million 
highway,  buUt  with  pubUc  funds,  was 
opened  to  traffic.  While  always  promising 
Increased  airport  use  at  Dulles  and  a  higher 
traffic  volume  on  the  access  road,  the  FAA 
has  been  busy  allowing  National  Airport  to 
continue  Its  ]ammed-up,  frantic,  noisy  and 
sometimes  unsafe  pace. 

Meanwhile,  some  7,600  cars  per  day  use 
the  four-lane  divided  Dulles  access  highway, 
a  faculty  that  can  easUy  handle  five  times 
that  amount  of  traffic.  And  just  a  stone's 
throw  away  on  Route  7.  nearly  14,000  cars 
per  day  are  using  an  outdated  two-lana 
faculty. 

Tour  AAA  Club  bas  written  to  Becrertary 
of  Transp(^tat(on  Alan  B.  Boyd  requesting 
that  by  admlnstratlve  order,  he  open  the 
access  road  to  commuter  traffic  and  allow 
construction  of  Interchanges  at  Virginia 
Routes  667  and  074  saving  that  area  and 
points  west,  taking  soma  of  the  heavy  trafflo 
off  Route  7. 

The  FAA  has  violated  the  q>lrlt  of  the 
agreement  under  which  the  access  road  was 
built  by  refusing  to  force  the  airlines  to 
make  greater  use  of  the  9120  mUllon  Dulles 
faculty.  Part  of  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
even  with  the  access  road.  It  takes  4fi  min- 
utes to  one  hour  to  drive  to  the  airport 
from  downtown  Washington.  Most  experts 
now  agree  that  a  rapld-raU  system  should 
be  built  to  provide  the  kind  of  transporta- 
tion needed  to  enoo\irage  passenger  use  of 
Dulles. 

The  access  road  was  buUt  with  stifflclent 
right-of-way  to  aUow  Virginia  to  construct 
an  additional  parallel  four-lane  highway  for 
use  by  commuter  traffic.  The  state  does  not 
have  the  funds  nor  the  wUl  to  build  another 
four-lane  highway  parallel  to  one  which 
already  Is  lying  dormant. 

The  FAA  has  flouted  the  public  Interest 
In  regard  to  the  DuUes  access  road  and  It  Is 
time  that  the  highway  be  opened  to  com- 
muter traffic. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BATAAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  memory  of  all  the  sorrow 
that  the  word  "Bataan"  has  meant  in 
thousands  of  American  lives  will  be 
reawakened  as  Americans  pause  to  honor 
those  who  served  there  in  the  Philip- 
pines 25  years  ago. 

Newspapers  in  West  Virginia  have 
noted  the  coming  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  Bataan  and  the  brutal  death 
march  that  followed  for  American  mili- 
tary personnel  and  Filipinos  alike.  It 
is  fitting  that  our  Nation  should  recall 
with  res3?ect  and  gratitude  the  sacri- 
fices which  those  serving  on  Bataan 
made  for  our  Nation  in  a  time  of  greet 
threat  to  our  security. 

In  the  March  26  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail.  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  the 
events  surrounding  the  fall  of  Bataan 
are  graphloally  recounted  in  the  article, 
"Death  March:  Victory  in  Defeat."  The 
report  which  was  pukdished  In  the  March 
27  Sunset  News-Observer.  Prinoeton- 
Bluefleld.  W.  Va.,  entitled  "Families  of 
CorregMor  Defenders  to  Make  Visit," 
States  plans  for  Bataan  survivors  to  re- 
visit the  scene  of  their  ordeal  and  pro- 
vides a  hai>pier  MQod  to  ttw  sacm  of 
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early  World  War  n  misery  and  humilia- 
tion in  the  Pacific . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t^Mse 
articles  be  printed  in  the  ftscoiuj. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoxd, 
as  follows:  ; 

[From  the  Charleston  (W,  Va.)  Sunday    i 
-Gazette-Mall  Uar.  30, 1W7)     -         i 
DEATH  Marcb:  VicTOBT  Of  Otrzk't^  '*^, 
"We're  the  battling  bastards  of  Bataan 
No  mama,  no  papa,  no  Uncle  Sam  I 
No  aunts,  no  imcles,  no  cousins,  no  nieces. 
No  pills,  no  planes,  no  artillery  pieces. 
And  nobody  gives  a  damni" 

(By  Rlohard  F.  Newoomb) 

The  general  asked  his  staff  officers  to  oome 
to  his  tent  at  midnight,  and  by  2  ajn.  bis 
decision  had  been  taken:  He  would  sur- 
render all  forces  under  his  command  on 
Bataan. 

Thus  began,  quite  imexpeotedly  for  botli 
sides,  the  Infamoous  march  of  death.  For 
the  United  States  It  was  a  national  humilia- 
tion, and  yet  a  victory  within  defeat.  For 
Japan,  a  badge  of  shame  before  the  dvlllMd 
world. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  P.  King  Jr..  a  57-yev 
cAd  Atlantan  with  87  years  In  the  United 
States  Army,  had  locked  upon  the  nl^t  ft. 
AprU  8,  1942.  as  an  end,  not  a  heglnnlng. 
That  very  night  his  quartermaster  had  told 
him  th«'e  was  one  more  half -ration  of  ,food 
and  It  would  be  distributed  the  next  morning. 
If  poaeible.  With  Lt.  Oen.  Masaharu  Hom- 
ma's  fl"*'  offensive  In  fuU  drive  there  was 
no  assiu-ance  that  tomorrow  would  oome. 

"We  have  no  further  means  of  orgaoleed 
resistance,"  Oen.  King  told  his  offlosrs. 
Crammed  together  In  the  Bataan  Penlorula 
were  more  than  100,000  people,  nearly  30,000 
of  them  FlUplno  dvlUans.  This  was  the  last 
stand;  only  Bataan  and  Corregldor  were  left. 

AlUed  fortunes  In  the  Pacific  had  reached 
their  nadir.  The  American  fleet  had  been 
crippled  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  garrison  at 
WsLke  Island  had  capitulated.  Hong  Kong 
had  surrendered  on  Christmas  Day,  Singa- 
pore had  fallen  and  the  Japanese  hordes 
were  sweeping  across  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  toward  AustraUa.  Japanese  bomben 
already  had  heavily  bombed  Darwin. 

On  Bataan  and  Corregldor,  the  lonely  men 
and  women,  Filipino  and  American  alike, 
watched  the  sea  with  falUng  hopes.  Where 
were  the  ships,  the  ships  with  arms  and  food 
from  mighty  America?  They  did  not  come, 
and  In  time  the  defenders  came  to  know 
that  they  would  not  come.  They  felt  alone, 
bitter,  deserted.  The  battling  bastards  of 
Bataan. 

President  Manuel  Quezon  and  other  Philip- 
pine officials  had  left  Corregldor  by  sub- 
marine, and  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  de- 
parted on  March  11.  "I  shaU  return,"  be 
had  said,  but  the  prospects  looked  dim.  And 
now  Gen.  Honuua's  14th  Imperial  Army  held 
Manila  and  the  entire  rim  of  Manila  Bay. 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  Orient.  This 
had  been  MacArthur's  strategy,  to  bold 
Bataan  and  Corregldor  until  the  last.  **Be 
might  have  the  bottle,  but  I  had  the  cork." 

"lYue,  but  Gen.  Honuna  was  under  ord«s 
to  pull  the  cork,  &nd  qutckly.  His  final  drive 
began  on  Good  Friday,  AprU  8  that  year, 
with  80,000  soldiers.  By  the  night  of  the 
8th  he  had  reached  a  line  below  Bagac  on 
the  west  coast  and  Orion  on  the  east.  Only 
10  miles  left  to  Marlveles,  and  then  hte  artil- 
lery could  Mast  Oorrcgldar,  two  miles  across 
the  water. 

In  the  lO-mlle  triangle  left  to  Oen.  King 
were  12,000  American  officers  and  enllstKl 
men,  mostly  Army;  some  06,000  Philippine 
army  men,  6,000  Filipino  civilians,  employes 
of  the  Army,  and  about  20,000  refugsas. 
many  of  them  women  and^hUdrea  who  bad 
supped  behind  ttie  Unes.  seeiring  protMMen 
from  the  mvaders. 

TIM  ttw  a&d  moaqultoM 
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From  early  February,  food  raUona  had 
dropped  steadily,  rrom  half  ratloos,  to  one 
third,  then  to  whatever  the  country  pro- 
lldad.  The  carabao  (water  buffalo)  were 
e*ten  first,  more  than  a  thousand  of  them, 
then  all  2S0  horses  and  finally  even  the  48 
mulM  of  the  26th  Cavalry  Regiment.  After 
that  came  dog  and  monkey  meat,  even  py- 
thon and  Ifuana.  "Ig«iana  la  fair,  monkey  I 
do  not  reeommend,"  wrote  Col.  Richard  C. 
Mallonee. 

Quinine  for  prevention  of  malaria  was 
stopped  at  the  end  of  February;  by  April  1 
the  hospitals  bad  a  week's  supply,  only  for 
those  near  death.  And  the  hospitals  and 
aid  sUUons  had  24,000  patients.  Diarrhea 
and  dysentery  were  common,  beriberi  and 
malaria  were  spreading.  Bad  diet  and  bad 
water  had  caused  swelling  and  night  bllnd- 
neoB  In  thousands  of  people. 

This  Is  what  Oen.  King  faced  on  the  night 
of  April  8.  His  orders  were  not  to  surrender, 
but  he  refuaed  to  accept  the  alternative — 
■laughter.  With  full  knowledge  of  his 
ardera.  and  with  full  responsibility  for  his 
action,  he  sent  two  of  his  men  forward  before 
dawn  on  April  9.  looking  for  Oen.  Hconma. 
They  never  found  him,  and  the  "surrender" 
wvnt  wrong  from  the  start. 

Ool.  BvereU  C.  WUUama  and  Ma].  Marwhall 
~Hurt  Jr.  fought  their  way  north  by  Jeep, 
over  roads  Jammed  with  Japanese  and  Flll- 
pido  soldiers  and  vehicles.  FlnaUy  they 
abandoned  the  Jeep  and  walked  forward, 
waving  a  sheet,  until  they  were  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Maj.  Oen.  Kamelchlro  Nagano.  He 
agreed  to  meet  Oen.  King  near  Lamao,  and 
sent  MaJ.  Hurt  to  get  him. 

Oen.  SUng,  wearing  hts  last  clean  uniform, 
left  his  headquarters  at  9  ajn.,  but  It  was 
nearly  noon  before  he  could  reach  Lamao. 
'  Be  and  three  of  his  staff  ofBcem  were  ordered 
to  sit  at  a  table  in  front  of  a  farm  house.  A 
black  Cadillac  drove  up  and  out  stepped  Col. 
Motoo  Nakayama,  Oen.  Homma's  operations 
officer. 

"Tou  are  Oen.  Walnwrlght?"  he  demanded, 
through  his  Interpreter. 

Wben  Eking  said  he  was  not.  Nakayama 
shouted,  "Oo  and  get  Walnwrlght."  Homma 
had  sent  Nakayama  to  take  the  surrender 
of  Bataan.  Corregldor  and  Walnwrlght. 
Kakayama  was  sure  his  general  would  not 
take  kindly  to  anything  less,  and  he  became 
furious.  He  refused  to  accept  King's  sur- 
rendv,  demanded  his  sword,  settled  for  a 
pistol,  and  left.  No  paper  was  signed.  In  fact, 
no  surrender  was  accomplished.  Col.  Naka- 
yama's  last  word  was  that  every  person  on 
Bataan  would  have  to  surrender  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, and  that's  the  way  It  was.  Now 
began  the  march  to  prison. 

All  Bataan  was  chaos.  The  14th  Army  was 
driving  hard  for  the  heights  of  Marlveles, 
anxlo\is  to  site  its  artillery.  The  mass  of 
Americans  and  Flllplnoe,  no  longer  an  orga- 
nized force,  were  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
peninsula.  Nearly  200.000  people  were  now 
In  the  tiny  triangle  of  lower  Bataan — an  ad- 
vancing army,  a  defeated  army,  and  thou- 
sands of  civilians. 

Oen.  Homma  had  one  objective,  to  get  close 
to  Corregldor  and  smash  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. To  be  sure,  he  had  a  plan  for  his  cap- 
tives, but  it  quickly  went  awry.  In  the  first 
pitLce,  he  had  not  expected  Bataan  to  fall  un- 
til the  end  of  April.  In  the  second  place, 
his  bag  of  prisoners  was  twice  the  size  be 
estimated. 

B*  had  barely  enough  food,  medletne  and 
transport  for  his  own  army;  for  the  prlao&ers 
iM  tuiA  virtually  none.  It  can  be  said,  too, 
«bat  he  had  no  Idea  his  enemy  was  so  nearly 
played  out.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the 
thouM&ds  of  lick  In  the  hospitals,  for  the 
o41iar  ttirmwTMis  hardly  able  to  walk,  and  for 
'the  thouaanda  who  had  no  food  and  expected 
rttn  to  feed  them.  As  a  general  at  war, 
Hocnma  wanted  the  penlneuta  cleared  of  the 
«Bemy.  It  was.  and  Bomma  took  oare  aqt  to 
Inquire  how  it  was  done. 


It  was  done,  for  the  most  part,  with  great 
dlsorganleatlon  cruelty,  and  wanton  killing. 
For  most  of  the  Americans  and  nilplnos.  It 
was  done  by  foot,  with  great  suffering. 

The  first  survivors  began  to  walk  out  of 
Bataan  on  the  morning  of  April  9.  These 
were  the  men  on  the  east  coast,  nearest 
Uunao,  who  got  the  word  first.  For  those  on 
the  west  coast  and  arovmd  Marlveles,  It  was 
as  much  as  four  days  before  the  fighting 
stopped  and  they  could  start  down  the  road. 
None  knew  where  they  were  going,  but  it  was 
to  Camp  CDonnell,  66  miles  to  the  north. 

Sixty-five  miles  U  not  a  long  march  for  a 
soldier  In  good  condition.  These  men  were 
not. 

The  killing  began  immediately,  but  with- 
out pattern.  Around  Marivelea,  a  Japaneee 
officer  raised  his  heavy  sword  and  brought  It 
crashing  down  on  the  shoulder  of  an  Amer- 
ican captain,  splitting  his  trunk  to  the  navel. 
Anyone  caught  with  Japanese  money  was 
assumed  to  have  taken  It  from  a  Japanese  he 
had  killed.  More  than  one  coin  collector 
paM  with  his  life,  by  bayonet,  club,  sword  or 
plst(d.  Up  near  Bagao,  on  a  trail  over  the 
mountains  to  the  east  coast,  nearly  400  men 
of  the  19th  Philippine  Army  Division  were 
marched  into  the  woods,  tied  together  and 
breaded  with  sabera.  "We  are  doing  this 
because  many  of  o\ir  soldiers  died  fighting 
against  you,"  tald  the  Japanese  interpreter. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Most 
of  the  killing  and  dying  was  done  on  the  road 
out.  The  Japanese  plan  had  been  to  force 
the  enemy  out  of  Bataan  to  the  town  of 
Balanga.  There  they  were  to  be  organized 
into  groups  for  the  march  to  prison.  The 
first  leg  was  to  be  eight  miles  to  Oranl,  then 
IS  miles  to  Lubao,  and  finally  eight  more 
miles  to  San  Fernando,  a  town  on  the  main 
rail  line  north  from  Bhinila.  From  San 
Fernando,  capital  of  Pampanga  Province, 
they  would  go  by  rail  to  Capas,  a  2S-mlIe  trip, 
and  then  walk  the  final  nine  miles  to  Camp 
OTtonneU. 

Oen.  Homma's  order  said  the  prisoners 
should  be  treated  in  "a  friendly  spirit."  A 
few  were,  but  for  the  great  majority  It  was 
nothing  less  than  bell. 

The  Japanese  plan  had  called  for  food  at 
every  way  stop;  there  was  none.  The  sun 
shone  mercilessly  every  day,  and  there  was 
no  water.  Men  drank  from  the  carabao  wal- 
lows and  were  shot  down  or  bayoneted  for 
breaking  ranks.  They  were  forced  to  run, 
when  they  could  hardly  walk.  Japanese 
soldiers  in  passing  trucks  beat  them  with 
bamboo  wands.  The  prisoners  were  strlpi>ed 
of  all  personal  belongings,  even  canteens.  If 
a  man  fell  by  the  wayside,  he  was  left  In 
the  road,  to  be  squashed  by  trucks  rushing  to 
the  front.  In  some  cases  the  defeated  were 
forced  to  bury  their  dead  by  the  roadside. 
More  than  one  man  was  burled  alive,  moan- 
ing through  the  dirt. 

The  way  stops  were  sheer  horror.  You 
could  tell  the  approach  by  the  smell  of  rot- 
ting corpses  and  human  excrement.  Thou- 
sands of  men  dying  of  dysentery  and  diarrhea 
could  no  longer  control  themselves.  And 
always  the  sun,  and  the  men  without  hats, 
lost  or  stolen. 

In  the  towns,  the  men  were  held  overnight 
in  sheds,  pens,  corrals  or  in  the  open,  crowd- 
ed together  in  styes  left  by  the  preceding 
groups  of  prisoners.  And  always  the  revolt- 
ing stench. 

Nor  was  there  any  surcease,  even  at  San 
Fernando  or  Camp  CDonnell.  At  the  rail 
town,  the  men  were  Jammed  Into  closed  cat- 
tle can,  some  wood,  some  metal.  The  doors 
were  closed  and  the  u\in  beet  down.  For  a 
mtwimnm  of  four  hoois  they  rode  north  to 
Oapaa.  Many  died  on  the  way  and  were  too 
crowded  to  fall  down  unOl  the  doors  were 
opened.  The  last  nine  cattes,  froaa  Capas 
to  0'D<xu>el.  were  slightly  easier  only  be- 
.c«uB«  the  msD  were  out  of  tbf^,  battle  aone, 
arid  the  Wf^tkestanong  them  Ixad  already  ^- 
plre«f. 


Not  all  men  walked.  Most  officers  and  soma 
fortunate  enlisted  men  were  taken  by  car 
or  truck,  directly  from  Balanga  to  CDon- 
nell. Thousands  of  others  never  made  It  for 
another  reason — they  escaped.  The  Flllplnoe 
had  the  best  chance,  melting  into  the  crowds 
in  the  towns  and  striking  out  for  the  hills. 
But  many  Americans  made  It,  too,  Joining 
the  growing  guerrilla  forces  that  harried  the 
Japanese  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  died  on  the  death 
march.  Oen.  King  estimated  later  that  9,300 
Americans  had  reached  CDonnell  by  the  end 
of  May,  and  that  between  600  and  660  Ameri- 
cans died  on  the  march.  For  the  Filipinos, 
probably  10,000  died  on  the  march,  and  an- 
other 6,000  escaped. 

But  even  CDonnell  was  not  the  end.  In 
the  first  seven  weeks  there,  another  1,600 
Americans  died,  and  10  times  that  many  Fili- 
pinos. Those  who  lived  faced  another  8^ 
years  In  prison  camps,  from  the  southern 
Philippines  all  the  way  to  Maiichuria.  And 
for  thouaands  of  them,  death  was  only  de- 
layed. Many  perished  in  agony  In  the  holds 
of  unmarked  prison  ships,  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom by  American  bombers. 

The  chronology  of  all  this  was  not  quick 
and  clear  to  Americans  at  home.  While  Cor- 
regldor still  held,  the  loss  of  Bataan  was  an- 
nounced. The  New  York  Times  said  Bataan 
would  "Uke  its  place  forever  in  the  great 
traditions  of  the  American  people."  Time 
magazine  saw  Bataan  as  the  "death  of  an 
American  illusion" — its  invincibility. 

But  It  was  nearly  two  years  before  the 
pubUc  In  the  United  States  learned  of  "the 
march  of  death."  With  stunning  sudden- 
ness, the  Army  and  Navy  made  a  Joint  an- 
nouncement on  the  night  of  Jan.  27,  1944. 
It  was  that  6,200  Americana  from  Bataan  and 
Corregldor  had  died  after  the  death  march. 
The  announcement  said  2,200  Americans  had 
died  at  Camp  CDonnell  in  April  and  May, 
1942,  and  3,000  more  at  the  camp  at  Cab- 
anatuan  through  October,  1942. 

The  nation  was  not  totally  unprepared. 
Stories  of  Japanese  brutality  had  been  seep- 
ing back  from  the  war  fronts  for  months. 
But  this  sworn  statement,  based  on  the 
testimony  at  three  American  officers  who 
had  escaped  from  Philippine  prison  camps, 
was  the  first  official  American  confirmation 
of  horrors  only  feared.  The  nation  was 
aroused  as  at  few  times  In  its  history. 

Sen.  Bennett  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri: 
"Bomb  Japan  out  of  existence."  Sen.  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell  of  Oeorgla:  "They  are  brutish 
beings  In  human  form."  Sen.  Carl  A.  Hatch 
of  New  Mexico:  "A  throwback  to  barbarian- 
Ism:  Isolate  Japan  on  lU  Island  forever." 
In  England,  at  almost  the  same  time,  For- 
eign Secretary  Anthony  Eden  told  a  shocked 
ParUament  talea  of  "unspeakable  savagery" 
to  British  prisoners  in  Japanese  hands.  On 
the  West  Coast,  extra  guards  were  riished 
to  the  Internment  camps  where  thousands 
of  Japanese-Americans  were  being  held. 
Only  the  coolest  of  heads  realized  that  thou- 
sands of  these  same  Japanese-Americans 
were  fighting  and  dying  on  the  Allied  side 
in  many  theaters  of  war. 

But  why  annoimce  the  atrocities  now, 
nearly  two  years  later?  Gen.  MacArthur 
later  blamsd  It  on  a  cabal  of  his  enemies 
at  home,  for  dark  purposes  he  only  hinted 
at.  The  callous  said  It  was  to  sptir  the  sale 
of  war  bonds,  and  the  sales  did  bound,  by 
double  and  triple.  The  government  said, 
and  in  the  long  view  of  history  It  must  be 
juxepted.  that  the  delay  was  to  protect  those 
still  in  captivity.  Nearly  80,000  Americans 
were  in  Japanese  prisons  at  this  time.  The 
United  States  bad  been  trying  desperately, 
by  poUUoal  pressure,  by  threat,  and  by  ca- 
polery,  to  get  food  and  medicine  to  them, 
and  to  force  the  Japanese  to  improve  their 
treatment.  Whe^  all  .effort  falle^,  the  atofT 
WM  told.   • 

TWo"8l(i«ll(fntl!  "remain.  ■  Oeti.  MadArthhr 
retiimed  to  Corregldor   in  February,   1946. 


Turning  to  Col.  Oeorge  Jones,  whose  forces 
had  recaptured  the  Island,  MacArthur  said: 
"Havs  your  troops  hoist  the  colors  to  Its 
peak,   and  let  no  enemy  ever   haul   them 

down." 

Then  came  his  tribute:  "Bataan,  with  Cor- 
regldor the  citadel  of  its  integral  defense, 
made  possible  all  that  has  happened  smce. 
History,  I  am  sure,  wlU  record  it  as  one  of 
the  decisive  battlee  of  the  world  ....  Let  no 
man  henceforth  speak  of  It  other  than  as 
a  magnificent  victory." 

Oen.  Homma  went  on  trial  In  January 
1946  in  a  bombed-out  dance  hall  In  Manila. 
SU  feet  tall,  every  Inch  a  soldier,  he  sat 
straight  tn  his  chair.  Be  understood  English 
perfectly.  Be  had  been  a  military  student 
in  England  m  1918,  served  as  a  British  ob- 
server In  France.  In  the  1930s  he  had  been 
military  attache  In  London,  and  decorated 
with  the  Military  Cross  of  the  BrlUsh  Empire. 
Now  he  sat,  cool  and  suave,  while  his  wife 
testified  that  he  was  always  "kind  and  con- 
siderate" to  her,  the  children  and  the  serv- 
ants. She  said  he  loved  Oalsworthy  and 
Shaw,  and  even  on  Bataan  had  never  gone 
to  bed  without  reading  a  chapter  of  "Oone 
With  the  Wind."  He  had  hoped  to  see  the 
movie  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  "land  in  Cali- 
fornia.' 

But  there  was  also  M.  Sgt.  James  Balda- 
sarre,  28  years  In  the  Army,  captured  at 
Bataan,  survivor  of  the  death  march,  a  pris- 
on ship  and  a  Manchurlan  POW  camp.  He 
looked  straight  at  Oen.  Homma  and  testi- 
fied: "I  saw  Japaneee  officers  riding  along 
the  route.  There  is  one  in  the  place  right 
now  that  I  reoognlse  who  was  riding  in  an 
official  ear — Lt.  Oen.  Homma. 

Outside  of  court  Baldasarre,  now  bald  and 
toothlen,  tald:  "They  should  hang  the  man. 
He  Is  a  no-good  son  of  a  bitch.  I  should  pull 
the  rope.  They  killed  people  Uke  flies.  Send 
him  to  me.    I'll  fix  blm  up." 

But  the  military  tribunal  sent  Oen. 
Homma  to  a  firing  squad  Instead.  He  was 
executed  at  Los  Banos  on  April  3,  1946,  four 
years  to  the  day  that  he  had  opened  his 
Good  Friday  offensive. 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time.  Most  of 
the  rancor  Is  gone,  the  memories  softened  by 
time.  Now  the  survivors  set  out  by  char- 
tered plane  to  see  the  mountains  and  Jungles 
of  Bataan  where  they  siiffered — the  little 
bands  of  National  Ouardsmen  from  places 
like  Maywood,  HI.;  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
JanesvUle,  WU.;  Salinas,  Calif.;  and  Bralnerd, 
Minn.  They  remember,  but  their  wives  and 
children  now  grown  hardly  believe.  Could 
It  really  have  happened  that  way?    It  did. 

[From  the  Princeton -Bluefleld  (W.  Va.-Va.) 

Sunset   Newe-Obeerver.   Mar.   37,    1967] 
Faiouxb  or  CoBxsomoa  VErtMitas  To  Make 

VISIT 

(By  Steven  B.  Marcus) 

Harsisbubo,  Pa. — One  man  Is  going  to  try 
and  find  the  doctor  who  nursed  blm  to  health 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  A  mother  Is 
going  with  us  to  try  to  find  the  grave  of  her 
son. 

Those  and  298  other  very  personal  reasons 
are  why  300  members  of  the  American  De- 
fenders of  Bataan  and  Corregldor  and  their 
families  are  going  back  to  the  Philippines 
on  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  for- 
tresses In  the  early  days  of  World  War  n,  says 
Arthur  A.  Bressl,  national  commander  of  the 
group. 

Early  next  month,  he  and  398  members  of 
his  organization,  and  their  families,  will  visit 
the  Islands  for  12  days. 

Members  of  the  organisation  were  part  of 
the  American  garrison  that  was  stationed  In 
the  Philippines  Just  before  the  war  broke 
out,  and  who  valiantly  attempted  to  stop 
the  Japanese  from  overrunning  the  Islands. 

Most  of  the  group.  Uke  Bresel,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese  and  interned  in  prison 
camps. 

Bressl  said  the  trip  would  be  made  In  three 


chartered  airplanes.  One  of  the  planes  leaves 
from  New  York  on  AprU  6,  the  second  from 
Chicago  on  AprU  3,  and  the  third  from  San 
Francisco  on  AprU  1. 

The  veterans  wlU  lay  wreaths  at  the  UJB. 
mUltary  cemetery,  visit  the  sites  of  the  prison 
camps,  and  Bataan  and  Corregldor,  and  help 
dedicate  a  150-foot  cross  on  Mt.  B\miat  that 
honors  the  soldiers  who  died  at  Bataan. 

"This  Is  oxir  first  trip  back  as  a  group,  and 
I  guess  each  of  us  has  a  different  reason  for 
going,"  said  Bressl  during  an  interview  at 
his  home  in  nearby  Mechanlcsburg. 

Bressl,  who  retired  from  the  Army  as  a 
captain  after  21  years  of  service  and  now 
works  at  the  New  C\imberland  Army  Depot, 
said  none  of  the  men  will  forget  their  prison 
camp  experience. 

"It  created  a  real  bond  of  friendship  that 
has  remained  through  the  years,"  he  said. 

"When  a  man  got  sick  In  the  camp,  you 
cared  for  him  and  helped  him  do  his  work. 
We  depended  on  each  other." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President.  I  imggest  the  absence  ot  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESnJINa  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  VANDENBERO 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
perhaps  already  been  noted  in  this 
Chamber,  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg, 
of  Michigan,  will  be  honored  in  this 
building  today  when  a  bronze  plaque 
will  be  unveiled  in  a  chamber  that  has 
already  long  been  known  as  the  Vanden- 
berg Room. 

The  plaque  is  succinct.  It  notes 
nierely  that  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  was 
a  U.8.  Senator  from  1928  to  1951  and 
that  he  served  as  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  for  2  of  those  years. 

One  way,  I  suppose,  to  describe  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg 's  contributions  to  the 
Nation  would  be  to  list  the  bills  he  spon- 
sored and  saw  passed,  to  cite  his  tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  or  to  quote  from  his 
famous  speech  in  which  he  rejected  a 
life-long  philosophy  of  isolationism  In 
favor  of  IntemattonaJism. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  should  limit 
a  discussion  of  his  contributions  merely 
to  the  Issues  of  his  time. 

Actually,  he  proved  something  far 
more  lasting  and  perhaps  far  more  val- 
uable. He  delivered  a  lesson  written  In 
bold  and  lasting  letters. 

He  showed  us  that  anyone— even  a 
politician — can  admit  he  was  wrong 
about  something  without  having  his 
world  collapse  about  him. 

And  I  think  it  would  please  Senator 
Vandenberg  if  that  were  the  contribution 
for  which  he  is  remembered. 

in  American  politics  today,  we  often 
find  conventional  strategy  demsmding 
that  we  find  some  inconsistency  in  an 
opponent's  record — some  proof  that  he 
said  something  2  or  5  years  ago  that 
was  inconsistent  with  the  vote  he  oast 
today. 
Too  often,  we  do  not  realize  that  the 


American  public  puts  no  high  pr«nlum 
on  stubbonmess— on  a  dogged  determi- 
nation to  defend  some  ground  that  la 
no  longer  def  endable. 

The  public  does  realize  that  a  change 
in  viewpoint  can  be  motivated  by 
thoughtfulness  rather  than  fickleness. 
This  is  not  an  unchanging  world  and 
it  does  n<^  demand  unchanging  men.  It 
does  demand  that  new  decisions  be  ex- 
plained clearly  and  forthrlghtly,  wltii- 
out  fudging  and  doubletalk. 

All  this  Senator  Vandenberg  did.  And 
awroval  for  his  action  was  demon- 
strated, not  orUy  by  tremendous  subse- 
quently popularity  in  Michigan,  but  also 
by  applause  from  around  the  world. 

Arthur  Vandenberg  did  not  "adjust 
his  position"  or  "clarify  his  stand"— 
phrases  that  more  fearful  men  might 
use  to  disguise  a  shift. 

He  Just  changed  his  mind.  He  simply 
said.  In  effect,  "My  old  position  is  no 
longer  valid  so  I'm  adopting  one  that 
is." 

And  he  was  right.  Let  us  not  forget 
that.  When  you  change  your  position, 
it  is  always  useful  to  shift  to  one  that  is 
right. 

So  I  am  very  happy  that  the  plaque  is 
being  put  up.  And  if  there  were  room 
for  additional  wordi,  I  would  suggest 
these: 

"Arthur    Vandenberg^-a    man    who 
proved  that  honesty  is  not  disastrous." 
Mr.   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICEEt.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unaiUmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  WWi- 
out  objection.  It  is  bo  ordered. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY   HAS 
OWN  DEMONSTRATORS  < 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  News-Regts- 
ter  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  March  30. 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«comD, 
as  follows: 
West  VncnriA   UHrvBunrr   Now   Has  Oww 

DnfOKBTKATOBS 

Last  November  16  we  stated  here  that 
unfortunately  the  seeds  of  unrest  had  been 
planted  on  the  campus  at  West  VlrglnU  tTni- 
verslty  by  a  clergyman's  ill-advised  remarks 
and  sure  enough  they  have  sprouted  now  and 
were  In  full  bloom  over  last  weekend. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Paine,  Episcopal  chap- 
lain at  the  University,  preached  a  sermon  to 
November  complaining  that  the  students 
there  were  too  docile.  He  urged  more  dissent 
from  the  students  and  told  them  to  get 
angry  for  their  beliefs.  

WeU  as  a  result  a  group  of  wvO  students 
banded  together  and  formed  a  chapter  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  on 
the  Morgantown  campus.  Now  WVU  Is 
ready  to  stir  up  a  demonstration  complete 
with  beatnik  charact«*  and  sign  carriers 
on  a  moment's  notice  or  at  a  signal  frocn 
the  Rev.  Paine. 


^68 

in. 

-  JM«t  Saturday,  Morgantown's  business  and 
Civic  Laaders  welcomed  UA  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  to  their  community  for  a  testimonial 
dinner  honoring  the  Senator  for  hla  help  on 
▼arlOTM  local  projecta.  Senator  Byrd  waa 
greeted  by  a  band  of  tTnlveratty  students, 
members  of  8DS,  some  wearing  beards  and 
carrying  placards  reading,  "Byrd  Persecutes 
the  Pocw  In  Washington."  "Happy  Easter 
Kleagle,"  "Byrd  Oppooae  Democracy  in  D.C.." 
and  "Unfair."  They  followed  the  Senator 
d\rrlng  hla  tour  of  Morgantown  and  were  at 
the  door  of  the  Hotel  Morgan  where  the 
testimonial  dinner  was  held.  In  all  It  was 
a  disgusting  display  and  prompted  Morgan- 
towni  civic  leaders  to  apologize  to  Senator 
Byrd  for  the  pickets. 

Accompanying  the  demonstrators  was  the 
flfv.  Paine,  who  explained  that  the  picketing 
was  prompted  by  a  Saturday  morning 
Charleston  Gazette  article  quoting  Sen.  Byrd 
as  saying  he  wouldn't  vote  for  home  rule 
In  Washington,  O.C.  One  of  the  gueats  at 
the  testimonial  dinner,  Mr.  Sera  Hamlstead, 
former  national  ttepubilcan  committeeman 
from  Morgantown,  glared  at  Rev.  Paine  as 
he  entered  the  Hotel  Morgan  and  said,  "I'm 
ashamed  of  you." 

The  "chickens  have  come  home  to  roost" 
at  West  Virginia  TTniverslty.  There  Is  ample 
cause  for  concern  for  all  responsible  dtlxens 
of  the  state  when  It  Is  realized  that  this  dls- 
conl  on  the  campus  at  wvu  did  not  spring 
from  the  students  themselves,  but  was  motl- 
Tatad  by  a  matiire  adult,  a  member  of  the 
clergy. 


..THE  CENTRAL  INTELLiaENCE 
AOENCY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  It  U  unfortunate  that  a  rather 
sizable  percentage  of  our  people  do  not 
understand  or  appreciate  the  most  Im- 
portant role  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  plays  In  maintaining  our  na- 
tional security.  This  Is  the  moet  ma- 
ligned and  misunderstood  agency  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

lUs  is  tmderstandable  as  moet  of  the 
articles  the  average  person  reads  with 
reference  to  the  CIA  are  based  almost 
entirely  on  misinformation  and  mlsrep- 
resientation.  It  la  refreshing  to  read  edi- 
torials such  as  the  one  entitled  "  Re- 
forming' the  CIA,"  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  March 
31. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sult that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

RKFOaidKO  THI  CIA 

There  la  one  hopeful  note  In  the  report 
of  a  high-level  study  committee  which  the 
President  appointed  In  February  after  the 
uproar  over  the  disclosure  that  CIA  money 
had  been  covertly  used  to  finance  some  ac- 
ttvlUea  of  tha  National  Student  Association 
and  other  groups.  This  note  Is  that  tlie 
committee  members  do  not  believe  the  poll- 
utes wliich  they  recommend  will  "unduly 
handicap"  the  CIA  "in  the  exercise  of  Its 
natjonal  secxirlty  re^>onaibUltlea." 

The  Implication  Is,  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  some  liandlcap.  And  the  observa- 
tion would  be  thcx'oughly  suspect  If  It  were 
not  for  tlie  fact  that  Richard  Helms,  CIA 
Director,  was  one  of  tiie  committee  mem- 
bers. -(The  others  were  Nlcholaa  Katzenbach, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  John  W. 
Pardner.  HEW  Secretary.)  If  Helms  ^b- 
^cribee  to  the  assertion  that  his  own  agency 
will  not  be  unduly  handicapped,  Uiat  Is  an 
assurance  which  will  have  to  be  token  at  face 
value. 


cbNGREssfoisJAt-  ibtdkA'  --^M^ 


We  have  never  thought  there  was  any- 
thing Inherently  wrong  with  what  the  CIA 
was  doing.  No  Innocents  were  corrupted,  no 
unworthy  purpose  was  promoted.  On  the 
contrary,  especially  at  the  time  the  subsidy 
program  was  started.  It  served  a  national  in- 
tereet  of  large  Importance.  The  committee 
report  concedes  that  this  Is  so. 

Still,  when  the  siirlll  cries  of  protest  began 
to  be  heard  across  the  land.  It  doubtless  be- 
came necessary,  politically  and  otherwise,  for 
the  President  to  do  something.  Pour  ad- 
ministratlona  had  been  fully  aware  of  and 
l»ad  approtred  what  ttie  CIA  was  doing. 
But  that  counted  tor  nothing  when  the 
covert  activity  was  exposed.  So  the  Preel- 
dent,  falling  back  on  an  ancient  recourse, 
appointed  a  stndy  committee. 

There  will  be  no  more  covert  flnnnrin^^ 
direct  or  indirect,  of  any  "educational  or 
private  voluntary  organlzaUona."  The  com- 
mittee recommends,  and  the  President  will 
"seriously  consider,"  a  proposal  to  establish 
"a  public-private  mechanism  to  provide 
pubUc  funds  openly"  for  such  acUvltles  as 
heretofore  were  being  financed  covertly. 

At  best.  It  Is  going  to  be  extremely  difllcult 
to  carry  on,  under  such  a  setup,  the  overseas 
cultural  activlUea  that  the  CIA  has  been 
subeldlzlng.  The  young  student  or  labor 
leader  who  effectively  opposed  the  Commu- 
nists at  International  meetings  was  often  a 
sort  whose  politics  would  not  appeal,  let  us 
say,  to  a  conservative  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Inevitably,  now 
that  pubUc  funds  are  to  be  provided  openly, 
the  stond  of  our  unofficial  delegates  at  such 
meetings  will  become  a  public  issue — and 
their  effectiveness  as  representatives  of  the 
free  world  wllj  be  hard  to  maintain. 

But  the  President's  committeemen  have 
done  the  best  they  could.  The  «id  result  of 
thrtr  work  probably  will  Im  prejudicial  in 
some  degree  to  the  national  Interest.  But 
that,  we  suppose,  is  a  price  that  must  be  paid 
If  the  "democratic  process,"  like  Caesar's 
wife.  Is  to  be  above  suspicion — and  never 
mind  how  the  other  side  chooses  to  play  the 
game. 


RIGHT  OP  PRIVACY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  lONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  March  20,  1967,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  began  hearings  on  the  admin- 
istration-proposed Right  of  Privacy  Act 
of  1967— S.  928.  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  was  our  leadoff  witness,  and 
simply  and  ably  explained  the  need  for 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  by  this 
Congress. 

The  Washington  Post  of  March  21, 
1967.  published  an  editorial  entitled  "Be- 
tween Ourselves,"  a  discussion  of  privacy 
of  communication.  The  Posf  s  editorial 
points  out  that  "this  privacy  of  com- 
munication is  an  indispensable  attribute 
of  freedom.  Free  citizens  want  It.  and 
need  It." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  both  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  and  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark's  excellent  statement  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOBP. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and,,6tatement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  Wae  Record,  as  follows: 
(Pram  the  Washington  Post,  March  81,  IMTJ 
BrrwBUf  OtntsxLvis 

Uhdotibtedly  It  is  a  convenience  for  crimi- 
nals to  be  able  to  discuss  their  crimes  by 
telephone  and  to  be  able  to  hatch  their  oon- 
splradee  in  coofldenoe  when  they  think  they 
are  alone.  And,  admittedly,  it  would  be  a 
corresponding  Inconvenience  to  them  If  the 


poiloe  were  free  to  monitor  all  their  tele- 
phone conversations  or  put  bugs  in  tlielj  bed- 
Bx>ms  and  living  rooms.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, then,  for  criminals  to  exercise  great  cir- 
cumspection in  communicating  with  each 
other;  they  might  have  to  resort,  say,  to 
first-class  mail  Instead  of  the  telephone,  un- 
til the  police  got  permission  to  steam  open 
everybody's  letters.  Quite  possibly  some 
crimes  would  be  solved  by  this  sort  of  sur- 
veillance— although  one  could  hardly  expect 
it  to  do  much  to  curb  rape,  pursesnatchlng, 
mugging  or  other  street  crimes  which  are 
usually  not  plotted  in  advance. 

The  trouble  with  subjecting  criminals  to 
auch  BurveUlance  la  that  It  subjects  every 
law-abiding  citizen  to  something  worse  than 
inconvenience — or  at  least  to  the  fear  of  It 
How  many  times,  in  ordinary  conversation 
with  a  friend  or  a  member  of  your  family, 
have  you  prefaced  a  remark  with  the  cau- 
tionary phrase,  "between  ourselves"?  You 
were  contemplating  no  crime  when  you  said 
it  and  what  you  went  on  to  say  was  not 
treasonable.    But  you  simply,  for  your  own 

good  reasons,  wanted  to  say  It  in  confidence 

and  not  for  recording  by  a  police  microphone. 

Privacy  of  communication  Is  an  indispens- 
able attribute  of  freedom.  Free  cltisens 
want  It.  and  need  it.  whether  talking  on  the 
telephone  or  In  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes 
and  offices,  to  discuss  business  problems, 
marital  confidences,  lovers'  trysts,  poUtios, 
the  boas,  the  neighbors  or  the  events  reported 
in  the  morning  newspaper.  You  have  only 
to  imagine  a  policeman  hidden  In  the  closet 
to  imderstand  bow  inhibiting  it  would  be  if 
the  police  were  allowed  to  bug  your  lu»ne. 

RIQRT   OF   PaXTSCT   ACT   OF   IMfT — 6.  938 
(Stotement    by    Attorney    Oeneral    Ramsey 
Clark,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin'- 
Istratlve   Practice   and   Procedure   of   the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Mar.  30,  1967) 
We  cared  enough  for  otir  privacy  to  j;»o- 
hiblt  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  and 
unrestricted  warrants  In  the  BlU  of  Rights. 
Por  privacy  is  after  all  the  foundation  of 
freedom  and  the  source  of  Individualism  and 
personality.     But  as   JiisUce   Brandels  ob- 
served nearly  four  decades  ago  "...  general 
warrants    are    but    puny    Instruments    of 
tyranny  and  oppression  when  compared  to 
wiretapping."    SUU  we  permit  the  most  in- 
sidious invasion  of  privacy — the  electronic 
surveillance. 

Privacy  ba»  always  been  a  rare  commodity, 
but  never  so  rare  as  in  our  times.  Never, 
therefore,  has  it  been  more  Important  that 
we  cherish  privacy.  The  sheer  numbers  In 
our  lives,  our  urban  living,  and  otur  Immense 
and  growing  technological  capacities  burden 
and  further  tlireaten  privacy.  They  compel 
us  to  seek  ways  to  being  alone  and  being  let 
alone— of  solitude — and  the  oiunce  to  be 
ourselves. 

John  Stuart  Mill  said  "the  worth  of  a  state, 
In  the  long  run.  Is  the  worth  of  the  Individ- 
uals composing  It."  When  the  state  demeans 
Its  citizens,  or  permits  them  to  demean  each 
other  however  beneficent  the  particular  pur- 
pose. It  will  only  find  that  It  has  limited 
opportunities  for  Individual  fulfillment  and 
for  national  accompUsnment. 

Public  safety  will  not  be  found  In  wlretop- 
plng.  Security  Is  to  be  found  In  excellence  In 
law  enforcement.  In  courts  and  In  corrections. 
That  excellence  has  not  been  demonstrated 
to  include  wiretapping. 

Nothing  BO  mocks  privacy  as  the  wlretop 
and  electronic  surveillance.  They  ar^  Incom- 
patible with  a  free  society  and  Justified  only 
when  that  society  must  protect  Itself  from 
those  ^ho  seek  to  destroy  It. 

Recent  proposals  have  been  advanced  to 
authorize  limited  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping under  Judicial  supervision.  Consti- 
tutional challenges  to  such  state  legislation 
are  now  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Berger  v.  Nw  York.  Before  this 
session  of  the  Congress  expires,  the  Supreme 
Court  may  well  decide  some  of  the  constltu- 
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tlonal  Issues.  But  even  If  the  practice  wlth- 
stonds  this  constitutional  test,  it  should  be 
stopped  by  stotute. 

Only  the  moet  urgent  need  can  Justify 
wiretapping  and  other  electronic  surveillance. 
Proponents  of  authorization  have  failed  to 
make  a  case — much  lees  meet  the  heavy  bur- 
<l©n  of  proof  oxur  values  require.  Where  is 
the  evidence  that  this  is  an  efficient  police 
technique?  Might  not  more  crime  be  pre- 
vented and  detected  by  other  uses  of  the 
same  manpower  without  the  large  scale,  un- 
focussed  intrusions  on  personal  privacy  that 
electronic  surveillance  Involves? 

The  proposed  Right  of  Privacy  Act  would 
esUblish  a  blanket  prohibition  against  the 
Interception  of  wire  communications.  Wire 
communications  Involve  the  interstate  com- 
munications network,  and  It  has  long  been 
clear  that  Congress  has  plenary  power  in  this 
area.  The  sUtutory  ban  would  close  a  major 
gap  in  existing  law,  by  making  clear  that 
interception  alone  or  dlvulgence  alone  wovdd 
be  a  crime.  Section  606  of  the  Communlca- 
Uons  Act  of  1934   (47  UB.C.  605)   prohibits 


the  bill.  Even  in  this  narrow  area,  however, 
no  information  obtained  as  a  result  of  such 
measures  will  be  admissible  in  evidence  in 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceedings. 
Other  use  or  disclosure  of  such  information 
Is  prohibited  except  as  essential  to  national 
security.  The  national  sectirlty  exception  is 
a  necessary  provision  in  the  statute;  the  evi- 
dentiary restrictions,  however,  will  serve  an 
Important  function  in  confining  such  activity 
to  the  extremely  narrow  bounds  that  are  ap- 
propriate. 

This  bill  Is  far-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
When  enacted.  It  will  afford  major  protection 
to  a  fundamental  right  of  all  Americans. 
Legislation  to  safeguard  the  right  of  privacy 
Is  long  overdue. 


CONTRIBUTION  OP  AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY 


■interception  and  dlvulgence"  and  lias  long     try  to  appreciate  ite  great  contribution 
been  subject  to  the  interpretotion  that  inter-  «atD  our  economy,  our  coimtry,  and  to  the 


ceptlon  alone  Is  not  an  offense, 

The  bin  also  deals  with  eavesdropping. 
Like  wiretapping,  eavesdropping  Involves  a 
pervasive  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  conver- 
sations. Its  Incidents,  as  tills  suboonmUttee 
has  dramatically  demonstrated  in  previous 
hearings,  range  far  beyond  the  overhearing  of 
telephone  conversations.  The  sophisticated 
electronic  devices  presently  available  and  ag- 
gressively promoted  on  the  market  are  ca- 
pable of  intruding  Into  almost  any  conversa- 
tion anywhere.  Such  devices,  highly  portable 
and  easily  concealed,  can  be  secreted  in  the 
Innermost  reaches  of  a  person's  home.  They 
indiscriminately  record  his  most  private  con- 
versations. They  can  be  used  to  overhear 
conversations  even  where  there  has  been  no 
physical  trespass  on  private  premises. 

It  Is  therefore  essential  that  any  enactment 
contain,  as  does  the  bill  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, a  comprehensive  ban  on  the  use  of 
electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  devices  for 
the  purpoee  of  eavesdropping.  The  disclo- 
sure or  use  of  information  obtained  by  eaves- 
dropping is  and  must  also  be  proscribed. 

The  prohibitions  against  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  apply  only  when  none  of  the 
parties  to  the  conversation  has  consented  to 
the  activity.  Quite  different  practical  and 
legal  considerations  come  Into  play  when  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  conversation  has  au- 
thorized the  surveillance.  The  use  of  elec- 
tronic devices  In  such  circumstances  tias  con- 
sistently been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
against  constltutloflal  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  prohlblttons 
against  the  use  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping devices,  the  statute  will  reach  the 
sources  of  supply  of  these  devices.  It  con- 
tains specific  prohibitions  against  the  manu- 
facture, shipment,  or  advertisement  of  de- 
vices whose  design  renders  them  primarily 
useful  for  the  purpoee  of  wire  Interception 
or  eavesdropping.  This  section  will  elimi- 
nate many  objectionable  devices  now  readily 
obtained  on  the  market,  such  as  the  spike 
microphone,  the  cuff  link  microphone,  the 
martini  olive  transmitter,  and  other  devices 
whose  design  indicates  that  their  primary 
purpose  is  to  facilitate  the  surreptitious  over- 
hearing of  private  conversations.  The  sec- 
tion wlU  not  affect  the  manufacture  or  ship- 
ment of  simple  induction  colls,  tope  record- 
era,  or  other  Innocent  electronic  equipment 
even  though  they  may  be  adaptoble  to  wire- 
tapping or  bugging  uses.  It  should  be  noted. 
however,  that  the  bill  prohlbiu  the  advertise- 
ment even  of  legitimate  devices,  whenever  the 
advertisement  promotes  the  use  of  the  de- 
vices for  wlpetapplng  or  eavesdropping. 

Only  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  di- 
rectly relftt^  to  and  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  of  the  Nation -Is  ex- 
cepted from  the  proixlbltlons  contAlnM  in 


Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President,  many 
Americans,  myself  Included,  are  not  fa- 
miliar enough  with  the  areospace  Indus- 
g    try 

world.  Portiinately,  however.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  a  recent  speech 
on  the  subject  by  Karl  Q.  Harr,  Jr.,  and 
I  am  much  more  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject— ^how  the  areospace  Industry  serves 
the  public  interest — than  I  was. 

Actually,  with  leaders  like  Mr.  Harr,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  this  contribution  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  size  and  Importance 
with  each  passing  day. 

Mr.  Harr,  who  is  president  of  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  delivered 
his  speech  March  10.  1967,  at  an  Air 
Force  Appreciation  Day  luncheon  in  Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO, 
as  follows: 

AXBOSFACX  AND  TKX  PUVUC  iNTEaEST:  TRK 
HABO  QDXVnONS 

(Remarks  by  Karl  Q.  Harr,  Jr.,  president. 
Aerospace  Industries  Association) 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  both  because  of 
what  I  deem  to  be  Its  Importance,  and  be- 
cause I  can  think  of  no  audience  more  ap- 
propriate for  Ito  Introduction.  In  the  sim- 
plest, clearest  and  most  direct  terms,  the  Air 
Force  sj^bollzes  service  in  the  public  Inter- 
est. Its  hlembers,  as  do  those  of  the  other 
armed  services,  UteraUy  lay  their  lives  on  the 
line  in  the  public  interest. 

But  In  these  Increasingly  complex  and  fast 
moving  timea,  determining  what  Is  in  the 
public  Interest  in  other  areas  is  seldom  ca- 
pable of  such  simple  and  clear  resolution. 

Perhaps  a  story  Is  apt.  Following  a  re- 
cent international  beauty  contest,  a  reporter 
asked  the  contestants  what  each  of  them 
would  do  If  marooned  alone  on  an  Island  with 
13  men.  The  American  girl  said  that  she 
would  divert  the  men,  using  American  orga- 
nizational know-how,  by  dividing  them  Into 
four  groups  of  tliree  each,  giving  each  group 
a  constructive  and  busy  assignment.  The 
British  girl  said  she  would  study  the  men 
carefully  for  a  time,  ascertoln  which  was  the 
dominant  one,  and  then  curry  his  protection. 
The  French  girl  said,  "I  understand  the  ques- 
tion but  I  don't  see  the  problem."  , 

This  story  applies  to  today's  aerospace 
world  because  "seeing  the  problem"  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  the  name  of  the  game. 

And  the  scope  and  complexity  of  our  world 
Is  advancing  so  fast  that  not  only  is  it  be- 
coming Increasingly  difficult  to  understand 
our  problems,  but  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
serious  if  we  fall  to  do  so. 

Those  of  us  in  o\ir  middle  years,  tor  ex- 


atople.  were  bdm  Id  one  wortS,  Raised  in 
another,  now  live  In  a  third  and  are  rapidly 
moving  Into  a  totally  different  one. 

I  was  five  when  the  Spirit  df.St.  Lotils  flew 
to  Paris  and  today  we  are  well  on  the  way 
to  a  supersonic  transport.  Thla  comes  to 
mind  because  our  Association,  in  trying  to 
Illustrate  graphically  the  changes  in  the  40 
years  since  Lindbergh's  flight,  found  tliat  It 
liad  to  falsify  the  scale  between  the  SST 
and  the  Spirit  of  St.  Loxils  In  order  to  be  able 
even  to  see  the  Spirit  of  St,  Louis. 

And  here  we  are  today  on  the  vroy  to  the 
moon,  flying  billions  of  passenger  mUes  by 
Jet  aircraft,  and  living  amid  all  the  other 
technological  miracles  that  have  become  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  oiir  dally  life. 

But  Just  as  the  scope  and  complexities  of 
our  times  increase  so  do  the  pressuree  on 
MB.  If  we  accept,  for  example,  that  tech- 
nological advance  Is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued security  and  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  then  we  must  recognize  the  need 
for  ever  increasing  creative  genius  as  we 
push  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  unknown. 
If  we  accept  that  the  nation  must  exploit  its 
most  advanced  industrial  and  technological 
capabilities  for  social  and  environmental  im- 
provement, then  we  must  accept  the  need 
for  greater  imagination  in  devising  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  this  about.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  keeping  our  partic- 
ular free  and  open  political  and  economic 
system  working  as  best  It  can  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  provides  the  best  hope  avail- 
able for  the  attainment  of  our  objectives 
In  the  tumultuous  and  dynamic  years  ahead, 
then  we  must  accept  the  need  for  a  degree 
of  eotmdnees  of  Judgment,  depth  at  thought 
and  clarity  of  perception,  such  as  has  never 
Iseen  called  for  hetore. 

We  iiave  an  Inoredilde  system,  really,  as 
has  been  proven  over  and  over  again  axul 
is  now  perhaps  reaffirming  itself  in  a  way 
as  dramatic  as  It  has  ever  done  In  the  past. 
When  you  consider  that  our  federal  budget 
alone,  while  representing  but  a  small  frao- 
tlon  of  our  own  ONP,  is  nevertheless  greater 
than  the  total  ONPs  of  all  but  two  nations 
in  the  world;  when  you  oonsider  tixat  though 
engaged  in  a  major  conflict  in  Vietnam  In- 
volving huge  human  emd  material  reeouroee, 
one  still  cant  get  a  reeort  hotel  room,  good 
kids  can't  find  a  place  In  college,  real  estete 
prices  In  almost  every  area  are  rising  aU  the 
time,  you  get  a  feel  for  Ijow  well  our  system 
works  even  under  today's  cruel  stresses. 

But  let  us  not  ktd  ourselves  on  one  point. 
Each  year  as  the  pace  of  our  total  lile 
Increases  It  takes  more  and  more  of  the  beat 
of  our  talents  to  keep  the  system  operating. 

And  tlila  Is  where  "seeing  the  problem" 
comes  In.  It  is  ever  more  difficult.  It  Is 
ever  more  important. 

I  dont  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
wouldn't  trade  the  demands  and  opportu- 
nities of  these  times  for  those  of  any  other. 
No  engineer  or  scientist  has  ever  been  faced 
with  such  extiilarating  chaUenges  to  his  crea- 
tive abUlty  as  are  those  who  are  facing  them 
today.  No  architects,  city  planners,  busi- 
nessmen, sociologists,  scholars  or  politicians 
have  been  faced  with  such  exhilarating  chal- 
lenges to  their  constructive  imaginations  as 
those  of  today.  And  no  stoteamen,  either  In 
government  or  out,  liave  been  faced  with 
such  exhilarating  demands  on  their  capacity 
to  analyze  and  reason  clearly  as  those  faced 
with  the  task  of  keeping  our  system  opet- 
atlng  in  today's  and  tomorrow's  world. 

The  only  ones  we  can  truly  envy,  are  those 
younger  than  we  who  will  face  the  even 
greater  challenges  and  opportunities  of  to- 
morrow. 

And  of  course  nobody  today  lias  all  the 
answers  as  to  how  the  system  may  best  be 
kept  operating  on  Into  the  future.  Yet  we 
can  certolnly  all  agree  that  such  Is  the  ob- 
jective and  that  its  attainment  is  vital,  and 
perhaps  we  can  agree  tjn  some  of  the  kejr 
questions  we  should  be  asking. 
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Vtarha^  ws  can  alao  accept  the  reepoxul- 
Tmity  for  the  manner  In  wblcli  we  approach 
the  subject.  If  ever  steady,  sober  dialogue 
waa  called  for  It  Is  In  regard  to  this  Increas- 
ingly difficult  problem.  Emotionalism  and 
slogans  just  wont  do.  The  stakes  are  too 
high  and  the  problems  too  hard.  Also  there 
are  really  no  white  hats  and  black  bats 
Involved.  We're  all  In  the  same  ball  game 
and  we're  aU  trying  to  make  the  system  work 
as  well  as  possible  because  It  is  our  system 
and  we  depend  on  It.  So  we  cannot  aSord 
to  let  pollution  of  the  Intellectual  air  be 
added  to  our  other  pollution  problems. 

The  aerospace  Industry  provides  a  useful 
case  study  of  the  problem  of  keeping  our 
system  In  balance.  It  Itself  Is  constantly 
changing  at  least  as  rapidly  as  any  other 
major  element  of  our  system.  It  has  an 
Interface  with  the  governmental  part  of  the 
system  that  Is  unique  both  as  to  size.  Inti- 
macy and  duration.  Nevertheless  It  also 
has  moved  deeply  Into  the  mainstream  of  the 
rest  of  the  system  not  only  because  of  Its 
traditional  Involvement  In  such  rapidly  ex- 
panding fields  as  commercial  transportation 
and  general  aviation,  but  also  because  of  Its 
substantial  beginnings  of  Involvement  In  a 
wide  new  spectrum  of  varied  commercial 
and  socloeconooUc  activities.  It  Is  uniquely 
Ih  the  forefront  of  technological  advance, 
and  yet  It  la  also  Identical  with  any  other 
private  Industry  in  that  it  Is  directly  and 
completely  subject  to  the  disciplines  of  cor- 
porate existence  In  the  private  economy.  It 
must  compete  In  the  conunerclal  market- 
place for  capital,  resources  and  talent. 

In  short,  almost  no  element  of  our  total 
national  system  falls  to  interface,  and  inter- 
face Importantly,  with  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry. 

For  that  reason,  I  submit.  It  la  clearly  In 
the  public  interest  that  the  aerospace  part 
of  the  system  contmue  to  function  as  well 
as  possible  In  the  years  ahead.  Uany  key 
atetnenu  of  our  system  in  fact  literally  de- 
-pend  upon  the  aerospace  industry's  con- 
tinusd  successful  fulfillment  of  its  promise. 

Well  why  shouldn't  It  fulfill  its  promise? 
What  stands  in  its  way?  I  suggest  really 
only  one  thing.  A  small  black  cloud  on  the 
horlxon,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  as  the  business  of  "seeing 
the  problem"  gets  more  difficult,  the  easier 
it  becomes  to  make  a  fatal  mistake.  It  is 
getting  easier  and  easier  to  stumble  into 
error. 

Lengthening  lead-times  between  cause  and 
effect  place  an  ever  greater  premliun  on 
early  recognition  of  emerging  problems,  and 
failure  to  recognize  them  early  can  put  you 
quickly  beyond  the  point  of  no  return.  This 
can  be  true  of  a  company,  of  the  industry, 
or  of  a  relationship  between  the  Industry 
and  another  element  of  the  system  with 
which  it  significantly  interfaces. 

I  might  cite  as  an  example  of  the  latter 
danger  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  aero- 
space Industry  which  mxist  be  understood 
by  the  government  if  the  considerable  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  the  two  is  to 
be  soundly  viewed.  I  refer  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  aerospace  Industry,  really  quite 
recently,  has  emerged  Into  the  total  market- 
place, the  total  world.  This  Is  a  sign  of  the 
expanding  role  of  technologically  advanced 
equipment  in  the  mainstream  of  life  In  the 
modem  world.  It  is  a  very  happy  and  posi- 
tive development  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Industry  and  of  the  total  system  to  which 
It  contrUjjites.  It  Is  also  extremely  beneficial 
to  that  portion  of  government  which  relies 
upon  the  Industry  for  its  defense  and  space 
equipment.  Finally,  It  offers  perhaps  o\ir 
society's  liest  chances  of  finding  adequate 
solutions  to  the  prliu:ipal  environmental 
problems  that  beset  our  cities.  But  it  must 
also  be  said  that  It  changes  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  contribution  of  the  aerospace 
industry  to  the  public  Interest.  No  longer 
confined  to  serving  merely  the  narrower  pub- 


lic Interest  of  defense  and  space  programs, 
the  Industry  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  major 
contributor  to  a  much  broader  public  In- 
terest, with  even  greater  potentials  clearly 
lying  ahead. 

If  it  ever  was  a  captive  Industry,  such  Is 
no  longer  the  case,  and  all  concerned  are 
better  off  for  that  fact. 

However,  this  is  where  the  problem  comes 
In,  or  might  come  In.  For  In  the  course  of 
this  considerable  and  rapid  broadening  of  its 
base  the  industry  is  undergoing  a  very  severe 
test.  Falliire  to  recognize  the  nature  and 
degree  of  this  strain  could  lead  to  the  one 
kind  of  mistake  that  is  most  serious  In  to- 
day's context.  Namely,  the  mistake  of  hav- 
ing one  element  of  the  system  In  pursuit  of 
its  objectives  trespass  so  substantially  on  the 
vital  interests  of  another  element  as  to  seri- 
ously or  even  fatally  injure  that  other  ele- 
ment  and  thus  significantly  damage  the 
whole  system. 

This  can  happen  if  for  instance  the  Air 
Force  or  NASA  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense were  to  so  tie  the  hands  of  industry 
as  to  cripple  Its  ability  to  make  its  full  con- 
tribution. It  can  happea  speclfleally  If,  in 
order  to  carry  their  own  interests  to  the 
absolute,  they  fall  to  allow  for  the  needs  oi 
the  Industry  to  develop  and  sustain  Its  broad- 
er capability  for  growth. 

We  know  that  they  wouldn't  want  this  to 
happen  any  more  than  we  in  the  industry 
desire  to  fall,  for  lack  of  judgment,  vision 
or  perspective  on  our  own  part,  into  a  rigid 
or  dependent  pattern  which  means  we  our- 
selves will  have  failed  of  our  promise.  How« 
ever  it  wouldn't  take  much  of  a  mlscalcula* 
tion  in  "seeing  the  problem"  or  seeing  it 
in  time  to  effect  such  a  result. 

I  cite  this  example  merely  as  a  suggestion 
of  what  could  happen  and  as  a  prelude  to 
the  real  job  at  hand,  which  is  to  start  pos- 
ing  the  hard   questions. 

These  are  not  questions  to  which  I  have 
answers  nor  are  they  rhetorical.  I  select 
them  only  as  some  of  the  real  questions 
which  we  must  try  to  answer  as  we  go  along 
if  we  are  to  keep  the  system  operating  in 
optimum  or  even  adequate  fashion: 

1.  What  are  we  really  trying  to  do  with 
our  Industrial  capabilities  In  the  public 
Interest? 

2.  How  can  we  best  make  sure  that  10 
years  from  now  or  20  years  from  now  we 
will  have  so  enhanced  our  Industrial  capa- 
bilities that  they  can  make  their  optimum 
contribution  to  our  enhanced  national 
needs? 

3.  How  do  we  best  get  at  the  most  ad- 
vanced capabilities  of  industry,  wherever 
found,  for  broadest  application  In  the  pub- 
lic interest? 

4.  How  do  we  make  stu'e  that  the  In- 
evitable lengthening  of  lead-times  does  not 
destroy  Innovation  or  block  advance  by 
locking  us  in  one  place  too  long? 

5.  Finally,  what  steps  can  we  take  to  best 
Insure  that  our  continuing  public  dialogue 
and  discussion  will  remain  focused  on  thOM 
things  most  productive  in  terms  of  public 
Interest? 

Less  directly  Involved  but  perhaps  equally 
Important  In  the  long  nin  are  questions 
addressed  to  the  future  In  terms  of  the 
people  who  will  make  that  future.  For 
instance: 

1.  How  do  we  make  sure  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  an  Industry  and  an  in- 
dustry/government relationship  of  optimum 
attraction  to  young  people? 

2.  How  do  we  best  keep  up  individual  mo- 
tivation not  only  at  the  top  but  from  top 
to  bottom? 

3.  How  do  we  avoid  crippling  rigidities  by 
any  element  of  the  system,  whether  imptosed 
upon  itself  or  by  another  element  of  the 
system? 

These  I  suggest,  somewhat  at  random  per- 
haps, are  the  kind  of  questions  that  all  of  us 
should  be  asking  and  seeking  the  answers 
to.    Sometimes  we  are  so  bound  up  In  the 


vitally  important  technological  problems 
that  we  forget  the  non-technical  side.  We 
forget  that  perhaps  the  political  science  of 
the  government/Industry  relationship  is  be- 
coming as  important  as  the  technical  and 
business  know-bow. 

We  are  most  acutely  aware  of  these  dan- 
gers in  the  aerospace  Industry,  poised  as  we 
are,  in  most  respects.  In  the  vanguard  of 
pioneering  these  questions;  but  we  also  feel 
they  are  pertinent  to  the  whole  of  American 
industry,  to  the  major  problems  that  will 
fatce  goverrmient,  and  in  fact  to  the  funda- 
mental question  as  to  whether  our  total 
system  will  continue  to  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  will  grow,  and 
to  some  extent  at  least,  we  feel  that  the 
bending  of  the  aerospace  twig  will  presage 
the  shape  of  the  total  Industrial  tree  of  the 
futtnre.  All  of  which  points  up  the  impor- 
tance in  our  eyes  of  Initiating  a  continuing 
dialogue  involving  all  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem to  ensure  the  best  chances  of  accom- 
plishing what  we  all  desire — to  make  the 
system  work  best  for  us  all  in  the  public 
interest.  It's  our  country,  It's  our  system 
and  It's  our  future.  In  the  nature  of  things 
the  Job's  going  to  be  tougher  and  tougher 
as  we  move  along.  The  answers  will  con- 
stantly change  with  the  rapidly  changing 
times,  but  the  questions,  if  we  pose  the  right 
ones,  will  endure. 

Posing  the  right  questions,  therefore.  Is 
the  problem  we  must  "see"  now.  That  is 
where  the  true  national  Interest  lies. 


OtdSUDfiMAK 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.   KENNEDY  of  New  York.     Mr. 

President,  next  week  President  Johnson 
will  go  to  Punta  del  Este,  In  Uruguay,  to 
meet  with  the  Presidents  of  the  nations 
Joined  with  us  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. The  discussions  to  take  place  there 
will  be  as  important  as  any  steps  yet 
taken  in  the  first  5  years  of  the  Alliance, 
and  could  result  in  agreements  greatly 
accelerating  the  development  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in 
keeping  with  the  policies  steadily  pur- 
sued by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson. 

Regardless  of  the  dollar  amounts 
which  may  emerge  from  the  debates  and 
legislation  of  foreign  aid  later  this  year, 
and  regardless  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  with  respect  to  particular  reso- 
lutions and  their  form,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  Senate  wholeheartedly  supports 
the  President  as  he  prepares  for  this 
important  meeting,  and  that  we  are  firm 
in  our  resolve  to  continue  our  commit- 
ment to  the  nations  of  Latin  America  in 
their  Joint  effort  to  achieve  economic 
development  and  social  justice  for  their 
people. 

OMBUDSMAN   FOR   MISSOX7RI 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  interest  in  ombudsman  is  growing  at 
all  levels  of  government.  In  my  own 
State  of  Missouri,  a  recent  editorial 
broadcast  from  station  KCMO,  Kansas 
City,  discussed  a  proposal  for  an  om- 
budsman for  Kansas  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
broadcast  from  KCMO  on  February  19, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  Scandinavians  have  their  ombuds- 
men .  .  .  bow  about  Kansas  City  and  Mis- 
souri? It  took  us  some  time  to  leam  that 
an  ombudsman  ts  not  the  keeper  of  the 
greenhouse.  He  is  more  like  the  protector 
at  the  jnibllc  interest,  the  fearleas  foe  of 
bad  government  .  .  .  todeed,  he  is  an 
ombudsman. 

Anyway,  Considerable  interest  has  devel- 
oped in  th6se  parts  In  the  possibility  of 
establishing  such  an  office  In  Jackson  County 
and  Kansas  City.  After  all,  residents  of  the 
city  make  something  like  30,000  inquiries  a 
year  Into  problems  of  city  services  and  treat- 
ment of  the  good  taxpayers.  Proposals  to 
establish  the  office  of  ombudsman  would 
make  him  a  defended'  of  John  Doe  and  a 
prosecutor  of  the  government.  This  is  the 
general  idea  of  the  Scandinavian  setup.  He 
would  be  charged  with  helping  citizens  in 
their  problems  with  government,  to  make 
certaiti  oititens  are  being  treated  fairly. 

It  is'  obvious  someone  must  handle  com- 
plaints, and  an  office  not  associated  with 
the  government  itself  might  be  the  best  way 
to  assure  a  fair  break  for  John  Doe.  Most 
important  of  all  will  be  the  machinery  by 
which  an  ombudsman  Is  selected  to  guar- 
antee be  is  not  a  hireling  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  and  when  Kansas  City  might  try 
the  plan,  we  want  to  meet  the  ombudsman 
who  can  handle  30,000  contracts  a  year! 

This  has  been  a  KCMO  editorial.  Copies 
are  available  on  written  request.  If  you 
have  a  different  opinion,  we  invite  your 
commepts.  Send  them  to  Speak  Up,  KCMO 
Broadcasting,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


DEATH  OP  A  PRESIDENT— »30K 
REVIEWS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  three 
reviews  of  the  book  "Death  of  a  Presi- 
dent," by  William  Manchester.  These 
reviews  are  by  the  Associated  Press, 
Newsweek  magazine,  and  Time  maga- 
zine. 

I  have  previously  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  the  interest  of  historical  accu- 
racy, reports  of  numerous  factual  errors 
in  this  book  and  of  misrepresentations 
concerning  a  number  of  Texans  and  the 
city  of  Dallas. 

I  note  that  Associated  Press  in  its 
review  states: 

Manchester  also  has  thousands  of  harsh 
words  about  Texas,  and  more  especially  Dal- 
las ..  .  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  however,  could 
scarcely  be  considered  a  product  of  Dallas. 
In  his  23  years  of  life  he  lived  in  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Newsweek  says: 

The  trouble  is  that  all  Manchester's  dem- 
ons are  right-wingers  and  he  never  persua- 
sively explains  how  their  Kennedyphobia  un- 
hinged a  self-styled  Marxist  to  the  point  of 
murder  .  .  .  the  enduring  chronicle  of  those 
days  .  ,  .  remains  to  be  written. 

Time  says: 

It  is  a  flawed  book  ...  it  is  not  truly 
history  ...  a  guide  .  .  .  who  would  rather 
weep  than  write  .  .  .  the  dry-eyed  historian 
will  come  later. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  this  material  in  the  Record  will 
help  remind  future  writers  of  the  need 
for  historical  objectivity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
reviews  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OXnX B30— Part  7 


[Prom  the  DaUaa  (Tex.)  News,  Mar.  29,  19S7] 

MANCRxsna  Book:  DiscaxpANcns  Nom>  uf 

AocotTNTS,  Fscn 

(By  Belman  Morln) 

New  Toik.— Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  aotigbt 

solace  in  the  hope  that  her  husband  had 

been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  when  he  was 

assassinated  in  Dallas,  William  Manchester 

says  in  his  book,  "The  Death  of  a  President." 

"She  considered  (Lee  Harvey)  Oswald  and 

hoped  he  had  been  part  of  a  conspiracy,"  the 

book  says,  "for  then  there  would  be  an  air 

of  inevitability  about  the  tragedy;  then  «he 

could  persuade  herself  that  If  the  plotters 

had  missed  on  Elm  Street  they  wotild  have 

eventually  succeeded  elsewhere." 

This  is  Manchester'*  statement.  The  pas- 
sage does  not  quote  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  support 
of  it. 

Manchester's  book,  priced  at  $10,  goes  on 
sale  April  7.  The  publishers.  Harper  &  Row, 
said  the  first  printing  ran  to  600,000  copies. 
They  declined  to  specify  the  advance  sale. 
The  360,000-word  text  fllU  647  pagee,  plus 
charts,  diagrams,  and  a  list  of  sources. 

Literary  agents  estimate  the  book  may  earn 
cIoe«  to  $3  million.  An  undisclosed  portion 
of  both  the  author's  and  publishers'  earnings 
have  b^n  earmarked  for  the  Keimedy 
library.    \, 

A  glganUS^pwbHcity  buildup,  probably  the 
biggest  in  literary  history,  preceded  publica- 
tion of  the  book.  It  stemmed  largely  from 
the  long-drawn  dispute  between  the  Ken- 
nedys and  Manchester  after  he  fl)tilshed  his 
manuscript  and  the  contents  became  known. 
Mrs.  ICetmedy  called  the  book  "tasteless 
Emd  distorted."  She  demanded — and  ob- 
tained— ^revisions  and  deletions  of  certain 
passages.  Manchester  reported  that  her  mo- 
tivations were  "poUtical"  and  an  "attempt 
to  suppress  vital  facts." 

As  a  result  of  the  row,  the  Kennedys  have 
disavowed  the  book,  although  they  had  se- 
lected Manchester  to  write  a  "definitive" 
history  of  the  assassination. 

In  a  foreword,  Manchester  says  he  does 
not  "offer  this  study  as  a  definitive  work." 
He  agrees  with  the  findings  of  the  Warren 
Commission,  "The  commission  had  met  its 
mandate."  he  writes.  "Oswald  was  correctly 
Identified  as  the  assassin;  the  absence  of  a 
cabal  was  established." 

He  is  deeply  critical  of  the  operations  of 
the  Secret  Service.  He  summarizes  ntuner- 
ous  derogatory  statements  atx>ut  the  agency 
by  saying,  "The  central  fact  was  that  the 
Secret  Service  had  failed  .  .  ." 

Manchester  also  has  thousands  of  harAi 
words  about  Texas,  and  more  especially, 
Dallas.  He  writes  at  length  about  the  polit- 
ical, socUl  and  peychrtoglcal  climate  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  assassination.  He 
describes  It  as  "a  stridency,  a  disease  of 
the  spirit,  a  shrill  hysterical  note  suggestive 
of  a  deeply  troubled  society." 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  however,  could  scarcely 
be  considered  a  product  of  Dallas.  In  his 
23  years  of  life,  he  lived  in  New  Orleans  and 
New  York,  in  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Warren  report  says  that  boys  In  New 
Orleans  teased  him  about  his  "northern 
accent." 

With  respect  to  Dallas,  the  commission 
said  it  was  impossible  "to  Judge  what  the 
effect  of  the  general  political  ferment  present 
in  that  city  might  have  been,  even  though 
Oswald  was  aware  of  it." 

Moreover,  Manchester  states  flatly  that  on 
Nov.  21,  the  night  before  the  assassination, 
"in  fact  he  (Oswald)  was  going  mad." 

This  is  in  total  contrast  to  the  Impression 
Oswald  made  on  U.S.  Postal  Inspector  H.  D. 
Homes,  who  interviewed  him  two  days  after 
Kennedy  was  killed.  Holmes'  memorandum 
to  the  Warren  Commission  says: 

"Oswald  at  no  time  appeared  confused  or 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
answer  a  question.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  quite  alert  and  showed  no  hesitancy  in 


anawerlng  those  quesUoos  which.be  want*!, 
to  answra*  and  was  quite  skillful  in  pvizying 
those  quest^Bs  w^oft,he;dl«l.  n^  want  to 
answer."  :        , 

Manchester  offers  no  factual  evidence  to 
support  his  asserUoa  that  Oswald  "was  going 
mad." 

In  his  foreword.  Manchester  says  he  felt 
entitled  to  "record  my  opinions."  However, 
passages  reflecting  his  opinion^ — and  not  hard 
facts — are  not  always  clearly  IdentUled  as 
opinion. 

"Tills  deeply  disturbed"  one  of  the  edi- 
tors who  worked  on  the  manuscript.  In  a 
letter  to  two  representatives  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  were  reading  it,  he  wrote.  "It  is 
almost  aa  though  Manchester  had  become  so 
deeply  involved  In  this  tragic  ixarratlve  that 
he  could  not  resist  turning  it  Into  a  magio 
fairy  tale." 

Manchester's  story  contains  a  multiplicity 
of  details  and  many  episodes.    He  writes: 

Mrs.  Kezmedy's  determination  to  mark  her 
husband's  grave  in  Arlington,  with  an  eter- 
nal flame  aroused  misgivings  among  those 
close  to  her  but  she  brushed  them  asld*. 
Sargent  Shriver.  her  brother-in-law,  la 
quoted  as  saying,  "Some  people  might  think 
it's  a  little  ostentatious."  Mrs.  Kennedy 
snapped,  "Let  them."  WlUlam  Walton,  an 
artist,  called  her  plan  for  the  flame  "aestheti- 
cally unfortunate."  .  , 

Army  engineers  told  Richard  Qoodwln,  ■ 
State  Department  officer,  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  arrange  for  the  graveside  flam*. 
They  said  they  wovild  have  to  go  to  Paris 
and  study  blueprints  for  the  eternal  fUm* 
that  biuns  in  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Gtood- 
wln  snapped.  "OK  .  .  .  It's  six  hours  to 
Europe.  Oo  get  It."  In  the  end.  the  engi- 
neers fouzMl  this  unneceasary. 

Threats  were  reported  against  President 
Johnson,  Robert  Kennedy,  Chief  Justice  Karl 
Warren,  French  President  Charles  De  Oaulle 
and  Anastaa  Mlkoyan,  deputy  premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Johnson  s&ld  to  his  military 
aide,  who  wanted  to  set  up  special  precau- 
tions during  the  funeral,  "You  damn  bas- 
tards are  trying  to  take  over  .  .  .  Tm  going 
to  waU." 

The  apostoUc  delegate  to  the  United  StaUw. 
the  Most  Rev.  Egldlo  VagnoBKi.  said  a  Catho- 
lic head  of  state  was  entitled  to  five  abso- 
lutions in  the  funeral  mass.  This  brought 
on  a  "hassle"  with  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing. 
The  cardinal  is  quoted  as  saying,  "If  there  are 
going  to  be  five  absolutions,  youll  have  to 
say  them  yourself.  I  won't  do  It  because 
they'll  last  as  long  as  the  mass  itself.  In  the 
popular  parlance,  this  family  has  had  it." 

Secretary  ot  Defense  Bp^ert  S.  UoNamara 
flashed  an  alert  to  every  American  aidlitvy 
base  in  the  worid  minutes  after  the  shooting 
In  Dallas.  The  possibility  of  an  international 
conspiracy  wSs  uppermost  in  the  minrts  of 
numerous  federal  officials. 

The  OIA  activated  what  Manchest«  calls 
the  "watch  committee."  Its  members  wmn 
"expert  in  the  ways  of  Slno-Sovlet  agents  .  .  . 
They  remained  on  duty  for  days  after  the 
assassination,  tapping  foreign  sources  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  crime  could  have 
been  the  work  of  an  outside  riz^." 

Johnson  was  convinced  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's late  arrived  at  the  flrst  cabinet  meet- 
ing was  intentional.  He  insisted  that  Ken- 
nedy, bent  on  humiliating  him,  had  told 
"an  aide"  that  "we  wont  go  in  until  he  has 
already  sat  down."  Manchestv  writes. 
"Kennedy  denies  this.  When  the  interpre- 
tation was  described  to  him.  he  expressed 
first  amazement,  then  amusement." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  five  other 
cabinet  members  were  over  the  Paciflo.  flying 
to  Japan,  when  the  news  from  Dallas  reached 
them.  Another  member  of  the  party  de- 
scribed the  reactions  on  the  pltme: 

"'Plwre  Salinger,  in  the  aisle,  grabs  his  wife, 
they  ding  in  a  terribly  tragic  embrace— 
(Luther)  Bodges,  now  seated  across  from  us. 
buries  his  head  in  his  hands  and  aoba,  tears 
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eckoM    down    hifl    cfaeek>->othen    orjing 

(9tew«rt)  t7<UU  tlta  n«xt  to  Lee  (UdaU) 
■tana  tough^Jawed  pMt  her.  out  the  cabin 
wlnaow  a*  ha  takes  her  hand— (Robert) 
Manning  slta  opposite  mm — tears  start  In  his 
•yw— Myer  Zeldman  crying^  (WlUard)  Wlrta 
mad — not  a  sound  or  movement  In  the  cabin 
for  flre  minutes." 

Salinger,  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
organised  a  poker  game  aboard  the  plane  to 
rellere  the  grle*  and  shock  everyone  felt. 
"At  the  end  of  the  Journey,  he  was  to  surrey 
a  crumpled  mass  of  bills  and  sliver.  In  a 
semicoma  he  counted  It  out.  He  bad  won 
over  $800.  and  he  was  appalled." 

After  the  serialized  parts  of  the  book  ap- 
peared, several  of  those  mentioned  accused 
Muichester  of  Inaoduracles  or  exaggeration 
One  was  MaJ.  Oen.  O.  V.  Clifton,  th*' Pres- 
ident's military  aide. 

Manchester  wrote  that  Clifton  telephoned 
from  Dallas  and  asked  the  White  House  to 
notify  his  wife  that  he  was  unHiJured.  Next 
^*  9?**  *"  speak  to  the  executive  secretary 
at  the  National  Security  Councfl.  ICan- 
cbester  wrote,  "The  general's  order  of  phor- 
Itles  was  staggering.  Only  after  wives  had 
been  reassured  conld  he  deal  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  plot  agatnirt  the  United  States." 
The  publishers  said  Clifton  complained. 
In  the  hard  cover,  this  has  been  corrected  to 
have  Clifton  asking  that  his  wife  be  notified 
in  "a  later,  second  call." 

♦et  Jtoncheeter  lists  Clifton  as  one  of  his 
sources. 

The  newspaper  trade  pubUeatlon.  Editor 
&  PubUsher,  reported  last  FWb.  4: 

"Three  reporters  mentioned  In  the  second 
Installment  of  'The  Death  of  a  President' .  .  . 
•re  In  agreement  that  If  the  accuracy  of  the 
other  evenU  described  In  William  Man. 
**>««*«r'«  book  is  measured  by  what  he  wrote 
about  them,  the  book  la  a  faulty  storv  of 
a  blstcnie  event," 

The  magazine  said  the  reporters  used  sncb 
terms  as  "Pantastlc,"  "made  out  of  whole 
cloth,"  and  "overdrawn." 

One  was  Robert  Baskbi,  Washington  Bu- 
reau chief  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Manchester  wrote  that  "reporter  Bob  Baakln 
ftoply  left.  He  rode  downtown  to  the  city 
roem  at  The  Dallas  News  to  talk  to  friends 
and  to  find  out  what,  if  anything,  was 
happening  elsewhere  In  the  world." 

On  the  contrary,  Baskln  told  Editor  A  Pub- 
Uitoer,  he  stayed  at  Parkland  Hospital,  cov- 
ered a  press  conference  and  covered  the  de- 
P»rttire  of  Jbfanson  for  Love  Pleld.  He  said 
his  ofllco  Instructeq  lilm  to  "come  In  and 
start  wrttlng."  fiaskln  had  two  slgnM 
itortes  to  the  ne«t  wlltlon  of  his  newspaper. 
'i"*Utor  it  Publisher  reported  that  BaAln 
gave  this  Information  to  Manchester.  Baskln, 
Uke  Clifton.  Is  Usted  among  Manchester's 
■ourees. 

In  the  hard  cover,  Manchester's  assertion 
that  Baskln  deserted  the  overwhelming  news 
story  at  Parkland  Hospital  "to  talk  to 
friends"  remains  as  It  appeared  In  Look. 

A  1-word  change  has  been  made  In  the 
author's  assertion,  as  it  appeared  In  Look, 
that  the  photograph  taken  of  Johnson  being 
sworn  in  as  President  "did  not  t«cord  the 
presence  of  a  single  male  Kennedy  aide." 

The  Boston  Olobe  recently  published  a 
photograph  of  Kenneth  O'Donnell  standing 
close  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  during  the  ceremony. 
Porthar,  ODonneU  answered  "I  was"  when 
he  testUlsd  before  the  Warren  Commission 
and  was  asked  whether  he  was  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

This  reporter  called  Manchester's  attention 
to  the  testimony  on  this  point  given  by 
OlXiiUMU.  The  author  replied,  "Tee.  Kenny 
told  me  that.  too.  But  I  have  to  believe  the 
people  who  saw  him  in  the  corridor  outside." 

A  quotation  attributed  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
atoo  has  been  changed  from  what  appeared  In 
Look.  When  several  persons  tried  to  per- 
suade her  to  change  out  of  her  blood- 
drenehad  clothing,  she  refused,  and  the  mag- 


aalBe  has  her  saying.  "Let  than  see  the 
harror."  In  the  book,  this  has  become.  "Let 
them  see  what  they  have  done." 

A  representative  of  the  publishers  s&ld  of 
this.  "WeU,  she  may  have  said  both  and  we 
liked  the  second  one  better." 

There  appears  also  to  be  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween Manchester  and  O'Donnril  with  re- 
spect to  bow  much  whlaky,  if  any,  Mn. 
Kennedy  drank  on  the  flight  from  Dallas  to 
Washington.  Manchester  writes  that  she 
drained  two  glasses.  But  when  OTDonnell 
appAred  before  the  Warren  Commission, 
there  was  this  exchange : 

Q.  "Did  she  have  anything  to  eat  on  the 
trip  back?" 

A.  "No,  I  think  we  both  had  a  drink.  I 
trted  to  get  her  to  take  a  good  strong  drink. 
I  had  not  much  luck." 

Q.  "She  drank  part  but  not  all?V 
_  A.  "As  I  recollect,  she  Just  wanted  to  talk." 
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(Prom  Newsweek.  Apr.  10,  1»«7) 
-;.  I    T»«  Aa8AflsiN;iTlo»:  The  B<>ok 

After  the  most  elaborate  rxiXIles  and  flour- 
Uhee  In  modern  bookmanshlp.  William  Man- 
chester's "The  Death  of  a  President"  •  U 
Anally  being  published  thU  week— and  It 
turna  out  to  be  the  ultimate  haU  to  the 
chief,  the  apotheosis  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
from  senseless  murder  to  epic  myth. 

Manchester's  technique  la  familiar  enough. 
He  calls  it  "contemporary  history,"  but  It  Is 
actually  hlgb-lntenslty  Journalism:  an  often 
moving,  sometimes  infurtetlng  blend  of 
meticulously  fact-ridden  reportage,  porten- 
tous  phlloBophlzlng  and  unabashed  emotion- 
alism. His  Intent  is  to  recreate  the  texture 
of  JPK's  death  and  transfiguration;  his 
acbievement  Is  something  else.  Like  New 
Prontiersmsn  Theodore  Soreosen  ("Ken- 
nedy") and  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr  ("A 
Thousand  Days")  before  him.  Mancheater 
has  enlisted  hU  artistry  in  the  service  of  a 
very  personal  conviction:  that  the  fleeting 
Age  of  Kennedy  was  a  magical  moment  In 
the  life  of  America  and  the  world— Camelot 
Incarnate,  and  You  Were  There  (whether  you 
appreciated  It  at  the  time  or  not) . 

Whatever  their  feelings  about  John  Ken- 
nedy, a  good  many  sophisticated  readers  are 
likely  to  be  put  off  by  author  Manchester's 
highly  emotional  approach  to  his  material. 
("At  times  you  may  And  my  presence  exasper- 
ating," he  candidly  admits  in  the  foreword  ) 
His  Intenae  Involvement  Is  what  makes  long 
passages  of  "The  Death  of  a  President"  heart- 
rendlngly  memornbie.  But  it  U  also  respon- 
sible for  the  book's  excesses,  notably  an  al- 
most morbid  preoccupation  with  every  last 
poignant  detail  of  the  tragedy.  Some  of  the 
detail.  Indeed,  was  so  offensive  to  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  that  she  haled  Manchester  Into 
court  to  censor  it— turning  the  battle  of  the 
book  into  the  Utarary  spw;tacle  of  the 
decade. 

Tapestry:  Manchester's  prodigious  re- 
search Is  already  part  of  the  legend  of  the 
book.  The  pre-publication  publicity  and  the 
serialization  in  Look  aklmmed  off  the 
newsiest  nuggets— especially  the  tension  be- 
tween the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  cadres— 
but  exhausted  only  a  fraction  of  the  full 
lode.  The  complete  text  (710  pages.  Includ- 
ing maps,  diagrams,  appendices  and  Index) 
Is  a  dazzlngly  intricate  reconstruction  of  five 
days  that  were  to  shake  the  world,  beginning 
with  JPK's  flight  to  Texas  on  November  21 
1963.  and  ending  with  his  funeral.  The  whole 
panorama  U  woven  with  the  fanaUcal  atten- 
tion to  deUll  the  medieval  artisans  lavished 
on  their  tapestries. 

The  reader  leams  not  only  what  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  was  thinking  as  she  waited 
outside  Parkland's  Trauma  room  One  but 
also  what  passed  through  the  xnlnd  of  the 
bull-necked  Dallas  oop  guarding  the  door 
(a  Kennedy  Democrat,  he  feared  that  the 
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widow  woiild  see  him  only  as  a  racist  brute) . 
The  reader  leams  that  Kennedy  kept  rubber 
ducks  and  boats  in  his  White  House  suite 
for  baths  shared  with  John  Jr.;  that  all  the 
men  went  hatless  in  the  funeral  procession 
because  Teddy  Kennedy's  renUl  tails  came 
sans  topper:  that  Jack  Ruby  kibitzed  a  pre« 
conference  as  an  IsraeU  press  translator  after 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  capture:  that  the  CIA 
received  an  A-l-A  alert  from  agents  in  Gene- 
va warning  de  OauUe  would  be  assassinated 
at  the  funeral:  that  Mrs.  Marguerite  Oswald 
never  forgave  a  newspaper  photographer  for 
BhootMig  her  with  her  stookllngs  roUed 
down. 

Drawbacks:  Tet  Manchester's  impressive 
marshaling  of  detail  has  lU  drawbacks.  So 
concerned  is  be  about  telling  it  precisely  the 
way  It  was  that  Manchester  pedantically  de- 
votes hail  a  paragraph  to  whether  ICennedy's 
Air  Force  aide  or  the  undertaker  opened  his 
coffin  on  one  ooo^Mlon.  And  bis  treatment 
of  some  faceU  of  the  story— particularly  how 
Kennedy  kin  and  comrades  spread  %>xt  newe- 
ls numblngly  repetlUoua. 

There  are  more  serious  flaws,  too.  Por  all 
the  depth  of  Manchester's  research  In  some 
areas.  It  Is  surprisingly,  spotty  In  othan. 
Time  and  again,  he  takes  the  reader  back- 
stage—even into  the  Presidential  bedroom 
aboard  Air  Pon^e  One — but  his  treatment  of 
Kennedy's  Bethesda  autopsy,  one  of  the  most 
tantalizing  pieces  In  the  assassination  Jig- 
saw, Is  skimpy.  So  U  his  report  on  Oswald's 
long  Interrogation  at  Dallas  police  headquar- 
ters. In  fact,  so  Is  Manchester's  entire  han- 
dling of  the  assassin  (he  has  no  doubt  that 
Oswald  kined  President  Kennedy).  Instead 
of  reportage,  he  occasionally  verges  Into  al- 
most hysterical  rhetoric.  -"Hs  shot  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  In  the  back  to  at- 
tract attention."  writes  Manchester.  "No- 
ticing him,  and  even  printing  his  name  In 
history  books,  therefore  seems  obscene.  It 
la  an  outrage.  He  U  an  outrage.  We  want 
him  Out." 

Outrageous  as  the  Mea  may  be.  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  Is  In  the  history  books  for  good. 
Coming  to  terms  with  him  U  the  central* 
problem  In  dealing  with  the  death  of  John 
P.  Kennedy.  'This  Manchester  ulOmately 
falls  to  do.  The  essence  of  Oswald's  act  was 
not  so  much  obscenity  as  absurdity— a  ran- 
dom shot  in  the  dark  with  meaning  only  la. 
the  assassin's  damaged  mind  and  life  "It 
was  expedient,"  Manchester  writes,  "to  dis- 
miss the  kiner  as  a  freak  who  had  existed 
in  vacuo."  So  he  filU  the  vacuum  by  tire- 
lessly documenting  Dallas's  record  as  a  city 
of  violence  and  hate.  The  trouble  Is  that  all 
Manchester's  demons  are  right-wingers,  and 
he  never  persuasively  explains  how  their 
Kennedyphobla  unhinged  a  self-styled  Marx- 
ist to  the  point  of  mmrder. 

Bent:  But  Manchester's  most  sertoxis 
weakneea  as  an  hlstman  (or  Indeed  a 
Journalist)  Is  his  lack  of  detachment— a  bent 
toward  the  Kennedys  that  throws  him  off 
balance  In  portraying  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
his  Texas  coterie.  Manchester  refracts  the 
story  of  the  transition  of  power  through  the 
prism  of  his  own  sensibUlty;  beneath  his  lens. 
Lyndon  Johnson  emerges  as  a  not  very  like- 
able political  chameleon,  distinctly  Infertoe 
to  the  wondrotu  JPK. 

It  is  mostly  a  question  of  nuance  and 
shading.  Manchester's  Johnson  on  the  tele- 
phone Is  very  nearly  a  sinister  flgxire:  "With 
the  two  White  House  switchboards  at  his  dis- 
posal he  found  fulfillment;  one  hand  was 
wraped  around  the  receiver  In  a  strangle- 
hold— no  one  has  succeeded  In  covering  so 
many  Inches  of  plasUo— while  the  other 
played  deftly  over  the  colorless  buttons  of 
the  Signals  console."  After  Jackie  Kennedy's 
exquisite  poet-funeral  audience  with  Charles 
de  Oaulle,  Mancheater  pans  his  camera  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  diplomatic  reception  at  the 
State  Department,  where  "The  President .  .  . 
was  enjoying  himself  hugely."  When  t.w,t 
decides  to  risk  walking  in  the  funeral  procee- 
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Blon,  he  writes.  "One  «f  Johnson's  Texans 
quoted  him  as  saying:  I'd  rather  give  my 
Ufo  than  be  afraid  to  give  It.'  This  wasn't 
quite  accurate.  What  the  President  really 
said— to  [a  military  aide]— was:  Tou 
damned  bastards  are  trying  to  take  over.  If 
I  listen  to  you.  I'll  be  led  to  stupid.  Indecent 
decUlons.    I'm  going  to  walk'." 

Cavils:  Manchester  somaUmes  questions 
Mr.  Johnson's  substance  as  well  as  his  style. 
He  cavils  at  two  of  the  new  President's 
proudest  post-assasslnatlon  achievements; 
passage  of  major  leglslatloti — notably  the 
olvU-rlghts  and  tax-cut  bills — and  the  paring 
of  tb»  budget  below  $100  billion  In  early 
19M;  On  the  first.  Manchester  observes  that, 
a  montti  before  his  death.  Kennedy  accu- 
rately predicted  when  each  bill  would  be 
passed — clearly  Implying  that  President 
Johnson  did  nothing  more  than  JPK  would 
have  done  had  he  lived.  On  the  second, 
Manchester  accuses  LBJ  of  sowing  the  false 
impression  that  Kennedy  bad  (eft  him  a 
$103  billion  budget:  actually,  says  Manches- 
ter, Kennedy  had  cut  the  budget  to  $101 
billion  and,  ^Ike  his  successor,  would  have  cut 
more.  And  the  aggressive  liberalism  of  the 
new  President's  domestic  program,  he  sug- 
gests, was  more  expedient  than  authentic. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  to  disfigure  '"The 
Death  of  a  President."  It  was  to  have  been 
the  definitive  story  of  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion and  Its  aftermath;  it  is  far  less  than  that. 
Its  reportage  of  the  anguish  of  the  New 
Frontier,  of  the  pageantry  and  pathos  of  the 
funeral,  of  a  world  In  movtnUng  may  never 
be  surpassed.  But  the  enduring  Chronicle 
of  those  days — the  distillation  of  events  and 
emotions  into  the  cadence  and  per^>ectlve  of 
history — remains  to  be  mitten. — tstwuxa 
KoBNn. 

[Prom  Time,  Apr.  7, 19671 
Tbk  MANCHzsm  Book:  Dxsprra  Flaws  akd 

Kekoss.  a  Stobt  That  Is  Labger  Than  Lux 

OR  Death 

After  the  Kennedys  invited  WlUlam  Man- 
chester In  Pebruasy  1984  to  write  an  accoiint 
of  the  aasaaatnation,  Bobby  Kennedy  thought 
that  tbe  author  ailght  whip  through  his 
work  before  the  19M  election  campaign; 
after  all,  the  tragic  ground  had  already  been 
covered  by  others.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
thought  the  book  would  wind  up  "bound  In 
black  and  put  away  In  dark  library  shelves." 
The  publisher.  Harper  &  Row.  did  not  dream 
of  a  first  printing  of  000,000,  or  of  "the  best- 
seller at  the  century."  as  It  U  now  freely 
described.  Pew  foresaw  that  T^ie  Death  of 
a  PresiOent  would  become  not  only  a  publish- 
ing phenomenon  but  also  an  emotional 
battleground — a  book  about  which  other 
books  win  be  written. 

When  it  finally  reached  the  pubUc  last 
week— «ome  stores  put  It  on  sale  ten  days 
before  the  release  date — it  seemed  the  work 
had  been  prepubllctzed,  predigested,  pre- 
oritldzed  and  prejudged  beyond  the  point 
that  the  book  Itself  could  make  much 
difference. 

Yet,  astonlahlngly  enough,  nothing  so  far 
written  about  the  book  hat  stolen  its  sense 
of  Inunedlacy  os.  muffled  its  sound  of  au- 
thenticity. Not  even  the  remembered  mas- 
sive coverage — from  the  first  unblinking  TV 
ho\irs  to  the  8a8-page  Warren  Commission 
report — can  diminish  the  power  of  Man- 
chester's all-encompaaslng  narrative. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fi&wed  book.  Al- 
though Manchester  considers  hlnuelf  a  his- 
torian. It  U  not  truly  history,  for  the  events 
of  Nov.  aa.  1963,  are  still  too  recent  and  Man- 
chester's emotional  trauma  much  too  evi- 
dent. Although  he  rather  pretentiously 
alludes  to  his  own  gargantuan  labors  with 
Samuel  Butler's  classic  line,  "Poets  by  their 
sufferings  grow,"  Manchester's  writing  falls 
far  short  not  only  of  poetry  but  often  of 
good  proee.  But  all  this  Is  rendered  com- 
paratively Irrelevant  by  his  basic  achieve- 
ment, which  was  to  MsemWe  an  overwhelm- 


ing mass  of  detail — so  much  detail  that  the 
story  becomes  larger  than  life  or  death.  For 
no  one  normally  ever  has  that  much  Informa- 
tion about  any  event,  not  even  an  event  In 
one's  own  life. 

Manchester  seems  to  relish  the  lonely  mar- 
tyr's role  and  talks  of  himself  as  having  been 
"In  the  arena"  with  his  enemies.  He  In- 
sisted on  making  The  Death  of  a  President 
a  one-man  creation.  Prom  the  workaday 
mechanics  of  transcribing  his  own  tapes  and 
shorthand  notes  to  the  res()onsiblUty  of  pass- 
ing Judgments  on  hl«  own  facts,  he  worked 
alone,  He  Insists  that  he  did  not  hire  pro- 
fessional researchers  because  be  wanted  the 
force  and  oonvloWon  of  a  single  viewpoint 
and,  besides,  that  he  was  not  sure  whether 
the  book  would  nuike  enough  money  to  Jus- 
tify the  expense.'  He  held  367  interviews, 
and  the  Kennedy's  early  stamp  of  approval 
gave  him  easy  access  to  virtually  all  sources. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  major  Oovemment  figures 
Involved,  only  Lyndon  Johnson  refused  to 
give  Manchester  an  Interview,  Instead  wrote 
out  answers  to  18  questions. 

Manchester  Interviewed  such  historic 
walk-ons  as  the  presidential  baggage-master. 
J.P.K.'8  White  House  French  teacher  and  a 
soldier  who  carried  a  wreath  in  the  funeral 
procession.  He  examined  the  coffin  In  which 
Kennedy's  body  was  brought  to  Washington, 
studied  Jackie's  bloodied  pink  dress  in  the 
Georgetown  atttc  where  It  has  been  stored 
since  she  took  it  off,  walked  the  entire  five- 
mile  motorcade  route  Ln  Dallas.  In  the  end, 
he  molded  his  mountain  of  minutiae  into  a 
highly  dramatized  reoonstructlon  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  time  covered  in  Oie  book's  710  pages 
stretches  from  8:46  ajn.  Nov.  20,  when  a  vi- 
brant. If  sUgbtly  testy,  John  Kennedy  pre- 
sided over  a  White  House  breakfast  for  con- 
gressional leaders,  to  midnight  Nov.  25,  when 
Jackie  prayed  and  placed  a  bouquet  of  lilies 
of  the  valley  beside  the  eternal  fiame  at  the 
dead  President's  grave. 

The  story  begins  (flowly.  The  author  tries 
too  hard  to  achieve  a  sense  of  ominous  an- 
ticipation from  various  people's  warnings 
atid  premonitions.  Manchester  apptoaohea 
Dallas  and  the  underpass  near  tha  Texas 
Schoelbook  Depository  BiUldlng  at  an  excru- 
ciatingly slow  pace  and  with  Innumerable 
side  trips.  But  then  the  horreiKlous  drama 
takes  hold  of  the  reader  all  over  again.  It  la 
not  so  much  that  Manohestef  s  detaUs  bring 
new  significance  to  the  event;  It  is  rather 
that  the  event  itself  seems  to  infuse  even 
the  moet  unimportant  detail  with  meaning. 

"I  coru)H'T  hxlp  it" 

Manchester  focuses  microscopically  on  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  occupants  of  the 
presidential  limousine.  A  fragment  of  Ken- 
nedy's shattered  skull  "rlaes  over  the  Presi- 
dent's :;alllng  shoulders  and  seems  to  hang 
there  and  then  drift  toward  the  rear,  and 
Jackie  springs  upon  her  stained  kneee  .  .  . 
and  sprawls  on  the  sloping  back  of  the  car. 
defeated."  John  Connally,  suddenly  covered 
with  blood,  thought  instantly  of  riding  as  a 
boy  In  the  family  Model  T  after  helping 
butcher  cattle,  then  reallztng  ttiat  he  himself 
was  hit,  "fills  his  lungs  and  screams  and 
screams  and  screams." 

At  Parkland  Hoepltal,  the  President  lay 
in  Trauma  Room  1 — an  area  "aa  impersonal 
"ta  IBM,  which  had  actually  manufactured 
the  wall  dock."  Dr.  Malcolm  Perry  entered 
the  room  and  looked  at  Kennedy,  who  was 
undressed  except  for  a  back  brace  and  shorts: 
the  surgeon's  first  reaction  was,  "The  Presi- 
dent's bigger  than  I  thought." 

While  the  doctors  worked,  Jackie  stood  In 
a  comer  with  Presidential  Physician  George 


•Manchester  stands  to  make  at  least 
$1,360,000  before  taxes,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  book's  profits — which  may  be  as  much  as 
$10  million  nckore— will  go  to  the  Kennedy 
Library  at  Harvard. 


Burkley  and  "rested  her  spattered  cheek"  on 
Burkley's  shoulder,  then  "knelt  in  the  Presi- 
dent's blood  and  closed  her  eyes  In  prayer." 
Later,  in  the  corridor.  Secr«*  o«c»rvlce  Chauf- 
feur Bill  Greer  came  up  to  her  and  sobbed, 
"Oh,  MIS.  Kennedy,  oh  my  God,  oh  my  God, 
I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  I  didn't  hear.  I  should 
have  swerved  the  car.  I  couldn't  help  It." 
Then  he  unbraced  her  and  wept  cm  b«r 
shoulder.  V 

BUOUai'B    BAIBCUT  ' 

Manchester  sets  up  an  Intricate  counter^ 
point  between  his  story  of  the  stricken  Indi- 
viduals in  Dallas  and  what  he  c^ls  "the 
Greek  chorus"  of  fear  and  mourning  that 
quickly  gripped  the  world  in  general.  A 
stunned  Associated  Press  operator,  attempt- 
ing to  transmit  the  bulletin  that  Kennedy 
was  shot,  clattered  the  keys  with  a  "traglo 
stutter"  that  resulted  In  o'DOJnnax  beobmlng 
"O";  9,,3)),"     and     blood-btained     became 

"BLOOD    ffTAAHnSZAAC    BBMTHnfO,"    and   HX   liST 

became  a  walling  "ha  laaaaaaaaaa." 

In  Washington,  bo  many  people  picked  up 
telephones  when  they  heard  the  fUst  bul- 
letins that — one  by  one — ^nearly  every  major 
exchange  In  the  city  went  deaid.  Ted  Ken- 
n^y  raced  desperately  from  house  to  house 
In  Georgetown,  trying  to  find  a  phone  and  to 
learn  whether  his  brother  was  dead.  Ser- 
geant Keith  Clark,  who  regularly  played  the 
bugle  at  major  Arlington  Cemetery  funerals, 
rushed  out  to  get  a  haircut.  Six  member* 
of  Kennedy's  Cabinet  and  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger,  in  a  Jet  over  the 
Pacific  heading  for  a  meeting  in  Japan,  got 
the  words  of  the  shooting  via  an  AP  ttoker. 
Some  lmm*Jlately  began  Jotting  down  notes 
of  their  personal  Impressions — which  trig- 
gered bitter  anger  in  others.  Salinger,  strtdE- 
en  to  "a  seml-eoma,"  quickly  orgaalied  a 
poker  game,  played  blindly  and  madly  during 
the  entire  nlne-hotir  flight  back  to  Washing- 
ton, wound  up  winning  $800  and  "mM*  ap- 
palled." 

The  next  night,  during  a  dlnaer  at  the 
White  House,  including  tiie  RobeP*KennedyB, 
TreasTtry  Secretary  Douglas  Dillod  aiad  De- 
fense Secretary  Sbbtft  McNamara,  th^e  was 
"puckish  horsejday"  as  the  mouraen  •  re- 
coiled from  shock.  Everyone  knew  that  Bthef 
Kennedy  often  wch^  a  wig;  during  the  mCAl. 
It  was  "snatched  off  and  passed  from  head 
to  head,  winding  up  ...  on  ttie  slick  pate 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defease." 

oaPHAK  aknik'b  ktxs 

Peripheral  actors,  too.  play  poignant  rolee 
la  Manchester's  panoply.  The  eight-man 
military  casket  team  that  carried  Kennedy's 
coflln  up  the  36  steps  Into  the  Capitol 
routunda  on  Nov.  24  was  astonished  at  Its 
weight  and  nearly  dropped  It.  That  night 
they  were  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the  next 
day's  funeral  procession,  when  they  would 
have  to  carry  it  down  again.  The  officer  In 
charge  ordered  a  cofOn  from  Fort  Myer, 
had  It  filled,  with  sandbags,  and  at  midnight 
took  his  teum  to  the  Tomb  oi  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  There,  he  marched  them  up  and 
down  the  darkened  stepa.  Later,  the  ofllcer 
and  a  sentry  sat  on  the  lid  to  increase  the 
weight,  while  the  team  made  the  trip  again 
and  again.  Next  day  they  had  no  troubte 
during  the  ceremonies. 

Robert  Oswald,  brother  of  the  aasasidn.  re- 
called how,  durtng  his  last  visit  with  t«e 
Oswald  in  the  Dallas  police  station,  he  sud- 
denly realKed  that  Lee  "was  really  xinoon- 
oemed.  I  was  looking  Into  his  eyes,  but  they 
were  blank,  like  Orphan  Annie's  ...  He  knew 
what  was  happening,  because  aa  I  searched 
his  eyes  he  said  to  me,  'Brother,  you  wont 
fliMl  anything  there.' " 

^ylft^^A^^^>y^^>^  has  no  doubts  that  the  War- 
ren Commlsaion's  slngle-assaasln  finding  la 
oocreot.  He  reports,  however,  that  Jaokla 
Kennedy^  first  reaction  to  her  husband's 
death  was  to  wish  that  It  was  caused  by  a 
widespread  plot,  for  then  "there  would  be  an 
air,  of  IneTltabUltj;  about  the  tragedy;  theta 
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tii6  could  pCTKuade  herself  t2iat  U  the  plotters 
bAd  mined  on  Kim  Street  they  would  haTe 
eyentuall;  sncceeded  elsewhere." 

t>g,  MO   SNOPBSIAN   BOOB 

EUrtag  the  height  oC  his  battle  with  the 
Blennedys,  it  wae  said  that  Manchester  had 
depicted  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a  Idnd  o{ 
Snopeslan  boor  in  the  hours  immediately 
after  the  assassination.  L£.J.'b  portrait  as 
it  now  appears  In  the  booJc  Is  not  all  that 
UDkoomplUnentary.  Fewer  than  4.000  words 
wfflre  deleted  from  the  book's  a60,000  as  a 
result  oX  the  Kennedy  intervention — but 
some  could  have  made  quite  a  dUTerence. 
Besides,  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  just  bow  much 
B^anohester's  Orst-draft  cbaracterlzatton  may 
have  been  softened  by  Harper's  editors  even 
before  the  Kennedys  entered  the  dispute. 
At  one  point.  Manchester  bad  intended  to 
start  the  book  with  an  episode  in  which  he 
QODCraMts  I>3J.'s  love  of  hunting  to  JJ'£.'s 
"haunting"  recollection  of  shooting  a  deer 
on  L3J.'s  ranch  in  1S60.  The  incident, 
which  makes  Johnson  seem  a  heartless  killer 
while  Kennedy  gets  "an  Inner  scar"  from 
shooting  a  deer.  Is  still  in  the  book,  but  has 
considerably  less  anti-Lyndon  impact  than  If 
It  had  launched  the  entire  epic.  It  tends  to 
cast  Johnson  as  a  man  accustomed  to 
brutality — a  gruesome  and  singularly  unjust 
Characterization  that  makes  L3J.'b  love  of 
hunting  appear  to  be  a  crude  symbol  of 
acciuiescence  to  murder. 

Biancheeter  still  details  some  brusque  ac- 
tions by  Johnson  or  his  aides  that  could  have 
been  handled  with  more  polish.  Yet  he  also 
reports  (hat  when  one  L£jr.  aide  pressured 
him  to  move  immediately  into  Kennedy's  oval 
office  from  his  vice- presidential  suite  in.  the 
Old  Bkecutlve  OSlce  Building  becaiise  it 
would  "give  the  people  confidence,"  Johneon 
barked  taudt:  "People  will  get  confidence  If 
we  do  owr  yaHo  properly.  Stop  this.  Our  first 
concern  Is  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  family." 
When  an  anxious  assistant  tried  to  talk  Jotm- 
soD^Jikto  Tiding  in  a  oar  instead  of  endangar- 
iag  hioself  by  walking  in  the  funeral  prQcea- 
Sinn,  he  snapped;  "Tou  damned  bastards  are 
trying  to  take  over.  If  X  listen  to  you,  PlI 
be  led  to  stupid,  ixulecent  decisions. ,  1^ 
going  to  walk." 

Because  at  bis  unlimited  admiration  for 
the  widowed  First  Lady,  Manchester  was  also 
supposed  to  have  created  a  mawkish.  Camllle- 
like  Jackie  Kennedy.  Yet,  she  is  presented 
fairly  objectively  in  this  version  of  the  book — 
o^ercocne  by  ber  loss,  but  not  immersed  in 
pathos.  From  the  ooflln  she  took  a  lock  of 
Kennedy's  hair,  writes  Manchester,  and  as 
she  left  the  Bast  Boom  she  was  "swaying 
visibly."  She  righted  bersetf  aad,  "beyond 
oeosolatlon.  wrenched  by  a  torsion  of  pain," 
She  managed  to  retain  "tbe  sense  of  purpose 
which  had  kept  her  going  for  two  days." 

Tbe  Black  Hats.  Manchester  does  have  an 
unfortunate  tendency  to  create  white-hat 
heroes  and  black-hat  villains.  Tbe  Ken- 
nedys and  their  friends  are  generally  coura- 
geous, strong  and  tasteful.  The  Secret  Serv- 
ice, Marguerite  and  Marina  Oswald,  the 
undertaking  profession  and  nearly  all  Texans 
are  oast  in  black  (or  at  least  dark  grey)  bats. 
Mancdiesto'  paints  a  mlasmlc  portrait  of 
Dallas,  writing  that  the  city  soffered  from  a 
"disease  of  the  spblt."  Hfl  even  describes 
the  city's  skyline  as  "phallic.**  Texans,  he 
writes,  disliked  Kennedy  because  be  "refused 
to  give  the  world  a  kick  in  the  old  kazzasaa." 
and  because  his  "Weltanticht  was  entirely 
lacking  in  jrlppee."  This  typifies  not  only 
tbe  summary  judgments  but  the  book's  sty- 
listic atrocities. 

The  book's  major  flaw  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  its  very  essence:  Manchester's  swtft- 
a^ovlng  dramatljsatlon  of  his  own  research, 
■nmiughotit  the  book,  he  has  used  the 
"omnlselent  author"  technique  of  tbe  novel- 
ist, confidently  relating  the  Inner  thoughts 
at  fiearlt  everyone  In  his  immense  cast  of 
ebai'actfln.    Manchester    ii!f»    he    "quotes' 


thou^ts  only  when  people  later  told  him 
what  In  fact  went  through  their  minds,  but 
this  la  still  a  risky  technique  In  a  l>ook  that 
deals  with  an  enormously  complex  historical 
event  and  with  historical  figures  who  are 
still  alive  and  extremely  sensitive. 

His  insistence  on  working  without  a  re- 
searcher even  to  double-check  name  siieli- 
ings  was  also  perilous.  Already,  Manchester 
is  being  accused  of  errors.  No  sooner  had 
the  first  reviews  appeared  last  week  than 
the  Pentagon  retorted  that  Manchester  was 
wrong  in  saying  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  had  declared  a  "red  alert"  for  all  n.S. 
military  commands  when  he  learned  Ken- 
nedy was  dead.  Manchester  claims  he  Itas  a 
copy  of  McKamara's  order.  The  Defence 
Department  also  charged  he  erred  In  saying 
that,  as  Vice  President,  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
never  been  briefed  about  the  "football" — 
the  30-lb.,  black  metal  suitcase  containing 
codes  to  launch  a  nuclear  attaok.  Man- 
chester says  his  information  came  from  five 
different  sources.  Including  then  J.O.S. 
Chairman  Blaxwell  Taylor. 

aONXST  AMD   HXkCXTLBAH 

Deeplte  Manchester's  painstaking  deecrlp- 
tion  of  the  Bible  on  wblch  L3Jr.  took  the 
presidential  oath  aboard  Air  Force  One 
("tooled  leather"  cover  and  inside  "the  tiny 
sewn -on  black  Initials  'JFK'"),  some  of 
thoee  who  were  there  claim  it  was  a  Catholic 
missal  still  wrapped  in  cellophane.  At  one 
point  in  his  reporting.  Manchester  phoned  a 
White  House  correspondent,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  press  pool  aboard  the  flight 
from  Dallas  to  Washington,  and  asked  him 
about  some  small  point  not  related  to  the 
flight.  The  correspondsnt  reminded  Man- 
cheeter  that  he  had  been  on  the  plane,  but 
the  author  cooly  replied  that  the  manifeet 
did  not  list  the  newsman  as  having  been 
aboard  and  bung  up  the  j>bone. 

These  and  other  errors'  known  so  far  are 
minor,  even  trivial,  conaldering  tbe  thou- 
sands of  facts  that  Manchester  had  to  deal 
with.  It  is  far  too  soon  to  tell  whether  the 
cumulative  effect  of  even  small  mistakes  will 
undermine  the  ovwall  credibility  of  the 
book— or  whether  major  ones  will  yet  ap- 
pear. There  is  no  question  that  Man- 
chester did  an  honeet  and  herculean  Job. 
handicapped  by  bis  self-imposed  lack  of 
assistance,  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  Dallas 
on  tbe  fatal  day,  and  perhaps  his  Inevitable 
emotional  involvement.  In  the  tendency  he 
has  sometimes  shown  In  relating  hixoself  to 
the  late  President.  Manchester  evokes  a  line 
from  a  famous  Kennedy  speech:  "Laaa'  tie 
nach  Berlin  kommen  [Let  them  come  to 
Benmir  Addressing  potential  crltlos  of 
his  book.  Manchester  paraphrases  the  line  in 
bastardized  German:  "Lata'  tie  nach  (Uu 
Buch  kommen."  Without  question,  readers 
will  come  to  the  book,  and  keep  eomlng. 
They  will  relive  the  horror,  tbe  sadnees  and 
the  waste  of  the  occasion,  with  the  aid  of  a 
giilde  who  at  times  obviously  would  rather 
weep  than  write.  The  dry-eyed  historian 
and  tragic  poet  will  come  later. 


GOOD  RETDRNS  PROM  HEALTH 
8CREENINO 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  many  Senate  staff  members 
became  aware  last  September  of  the 
health  screening  service  offered  by  a 
mobile  unit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Health  Department.  The  long  trailer, 
capable  of  giving  more  than  20  Individual 
tests  within  a  very  short  time,  was 
parked  outside  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  while  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly,  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  conducted  hear- 
ings Inside  the  building  on  health  screen- 
ing programs. 


The  demonstration  of  the  mobile  unit 
was  certainly  well  received;  the  appoint- 
ment schedule  was  fulL  Not  only  was 
the  screening  dramatic:  it  was  also  use- 
ful. Many  incipient  ailments  were 
detected,  some  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Individuals  thus  alerted. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
William  Raspberry  in  the  Washlngtcm 
Post  discusses  the  District  Health  De- 
partment program.  He  reveals  that  htdf 
of  the  Senate  employees  turned  up  with 
one  or  more  abnormidlties,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  computerized  heart  testliur 
system  now  linked  to  the  screening  facil- 
ity. His  article  is  of  great  Interest,  and 
it  adds  new  evidence  to  the  need  for 
health  screening  programs  of  the  kind 
I  proposed  once  again  this  year  when  i 
reintroduced  the  Adult  Health  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1967.  I  ask  uhanimouB 
consent  that  H  be  printed  in  the  Ricoito. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcori). 
as  follows: 

Fsxx  HXALTH  Tkbts  Taxs  1  Honx,  Ssvx  LiTXS 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

If  the  lung  cancer  had  been  discovered  just 
three  weeks  later.  It  would  have  been  too 
late  to  operate,  tbe  doctor  said. 

As  It  was,  the  cancer  was  arrested  (al- 
though an  entire  lung  had  to  be  removed) 
and  the  patient,  while  not  exactly  In  the 
pink,  is  at  least  alive,  with  every  prospect  of 
Uvlng  quite  a  few  years  more. 

Howard  P.  Zeltlen,  Information  officer  for 
the  D.C.  Health  Department,  admits  the  doc- 
tor's "three  weeks"  might  have  been  a  bit 
dramatic:  The  man  might  have  lasted  an- 
other several  months  without  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

But  tbe  story,  a  true  one,  does  Indicate  the 
value  of  the  Health  Department's  screening 
tests,  a  free  service  the  agency  instituted 
nearly  four  yeaik  ago  for  residents  over  40. 

Hot  all,  or  even  moet,  of  the  oases  are  very 
dramatic.  But  nuiny  persons  have  had  vatn 
suspected  ailments  diagnosed  early  enough 
to  prevent  major  Illness.  In  a  spate  of  in- 
stances, glaucoma  has  been  detected  and  ar- 
rested in  time  to  save  the  patient's  sight. 

Since  the  screening  program  began  In  1963. 
some  4S.000  persons  have  been  tested  for 
a  variety  of  possible  abnormalities.  The 
examination — by  appointment  only^-cheoks 
height,  weight,  vision  and  hearing:  there  is 
a  brief  physical  inspection,  blood-pressure 
and  blood  tests  for  diabetes  and  anemia: 
chest  x-rays,  tests  for  glaucoma  aad  an  also- 
trocardtogram  (EKO). 

It  all  happens  In  leas  than  an  hour,  and 
costs  nothing. 

Officials  stress  that  the  screening  test  Is 
no  substitute  for  a  complete  physical  examl- 
Inatlon,  but  is  meant  primarily  to  discover 
abnormalities  while  they  are  still  minor.  Re- 
sults are  forwarded  to  tbe  patient's  own 
physician  or  to  the  Health  Department  clinic. 

The  tests  are  given  at  the  Southwest  Health 
Center,  Delaware  Avenue  and  I  Street  sw., 
and  from  a  mobile  unit  that  will  be  In  opera- 
tion at  8th  and  H  Streets  ne.  beginning 
Wednesday. 

When  the  mobile  unit  visited  Capitol  HiU 
during  last  September's  hearing  on  a  national 
screening  program,  half  the  Senate's  em- 
ployee turned  up  with  one  or  more  abnor- 
malities— and  this  among  generally  middle- 
class,  well-educated  people  who  could  be 
expected  to  keep  a  cloee  watch  on  their 
health. 

Among  other  employes  at  other  Oovem- 
ment  agencies,  and  among  the  poor  and  un- 
employed, three  of  every  four  had  at  least 
one  abnormality. 

A  particular  problem,  Zeltlen  said,  has 
been  tbe  Department's  Inability  to  spread 


word  of  the  ^Mgram  to  tba'taMdlefaged  and 
elderly  poor— precisely  th«  pdrt  of  the  popu- 
lation least  lik^y  to  have  regular  medical  at- 
tention and.  therefore,  moet  in  need  of  the 
screening  tests. 

Offlolals  are  looking  constantly  fog  sew 
ways  of  enoouraging  parttolpatlon  ot  the 
poor — from  locating  the  mobUe  \mit  in  poor 
neighborhoods  and  advertising  at  the  VS. 
Employment  Service  office  to  providing  free 
buses  to  bring  In  residents  of  Oarfield  Ter- 
race and  other  public  housing  projects  tar 
tbe  aged. 

Tbe  showpiece  of  tbe  screening  center  Is 
its  computerlaed  heart-testing  system,  said 
to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

After  study  by  a  beart  specialist,  ths  trac- 
ings of  the  heart's  movements  are  converted 
to  computer  tapes  and  transmitted  to  a  stor- 
age center,  where  they  are  available  to  ttxe 
patient's  own  physician. 

One  problem  specialists  frequently  en- 
counter is  that  tbey  have  no  norm  against 
wblch  to  measure  a  patient's  heart  func- 
tioning, since  most  people  have  their  first 
EKQ  only  after  they've  already  had  a  heart 
attack.  The  computer  helps  to  ovsrcome 
that  problem. 

One  of  the  moet  enthvisiaatic  advocates  of 
the  screening  program,  according  to  Zeltlen, 
is  a  very  busy  civic  leader  whose  tests  dis- 
closed severe  hypertension.  He  ignored  the 
warning  to  see  his  doctor,  however,  and 
wound  up  spending  a  needless  eight  months 
In  the  hospital. 

Upon  his  recovery,  he  asked  Zeltlen  to  ad- 
dress his  civic  group.  He  had  become  a 
believer. 

Zeltlen  emphasizes  that  no  tests  are  given 
without  appointments,  which  can  be  made 
by  calling  347-1834,  ext.  27. 


COMPUTERS.  IDAHOANS,  AND  IBM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  us  remember  the  old  story  about  the 
impossible  flight  of  the  bumblebee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  aerodynamics,  we 
are  told,  the  bumblebee  cannot  fly.  But 
the  bumblebee  does  not  know  this,  and 
files  anyway. 

This  state  of  affairs  Is  not  dissimilar 
to  one  recently  Involving  two  young  men 
from  my  home  town  ot  Boise,  Idaho. 
These  two.  Ronnie  Tim  Hopplns  and 
Noah  W.  Tadlock,  Jr.,  unployees  of 
Boise-Cascade  Corp.,  have  developed  a 
system  for  converting  existing  computer 
programs  to  fit  some  new,  faster  com- 
puters. They  accomplished  this  despite 
the  considered  opinion  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  a  world  au- 
thority on  the  care  and  feeding  of  com- 
puters, that  the  task  was  Impossible. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  gleefully  fea- 
tured this  Incident  and  these  two  mav- 
ericks on  page  1  of  the  March  28  Issue. 
The  article  described  how  the  pair.  In 
spurts  of  round-the-clock  work  over 
Cokes  and  candy  bars,  simultaneously 
solved  the  problem,  gave  IBM  a  red  face, 
and  put  Boise-Cascade  In  the  computer 
business. 

With  wry  humor,  the  Journal  com- 
mented: 

Why  dldnt  IBM  develop  the  system  Itself? 
"We  don't  liave  tinllmlted  resources,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  the  company,  which  has  as- 
sets of  more  than  |4.8  billion. 


Yesterday,  the  Washington  Star  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  two  Xdahoans,  saying: 

It  seems  to  us  the  world  still  has  some 
hope,  deiplts  daytime  *IV  and  Fort  Lauder- 
dale riots,  if  youBg  men  like  Tadlock.  and 


Boppins  pan  man^e  to  educatf»  IBJ^  nfx  the 
subject  of  computers. 

This  thought  being  so  completely  mine, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
Items  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

•Riere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ofdered  to  be  priuted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  28,  1967) 
Two  Lads  Fbom  Boiaa  Show  IBM  Something 

ABOCT   IBM   COMPUTEBS — RONND!   TiM    AND 

Noah  Do  Job  That  "CoTriJ>w*T  Bs  Don*"; 

A  HOMSA  AKD  A  ClOTHXS  DkIB 

(By  Olenn  Mapes) 
Boisx,  Idaho! — Her«  are  the  facts: 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.  Is  a 
66-year<oid  computer  maker  from  Armonk, 
N.Y.  It  Is  known  as  IBM.  It  Is  well-known 
in  its  field.  In  1966.  It  eeu-ned  more  than  $526 
million.  It  Is  considered  an  expert  in  com- 
puter doings.  It  recently  said  no  system 
could  be  developed  to  convert  existing  com- 
puter programs  to  fit  some  new,  faster  com- 
puters. 

Ronnie  Tim  Hopplns  Is  a  a6-year-old 
worker  at  BoUe  Cascade  Corp.,  a  maker  of 
wood  products.  He  Is  from  Nampa,  Idaho, 
and  is  known  as  Ron  or  Ronnie  Tim.  He  is 
not  well-known  in  the  computer  field.  In 
1066  he  earned  til, 100.  He  once  fiunked  the 
Civil  Sarvlee  exam  to  be  a  maiUnan. 

Noah  WUbert  Tadlock  Jr.  Is  23  years  old. 
He  works  with  Ron.  He  U  a  gangUng  lad 
with  a  reputation  for  absent-mindedness.  In 
1966  he  earned  $8,400.  He  Is  not  at  all  sure 
he  passed  his  recent  test  for  promotion  to 
airman  second  class  in  the  Idaho  Air  National 
Guard. 

Bon  and  Noah  said  IBM  was  wrong,  that  a 
conversion  system  could  be  developed.  IBM 
gave  a  corporate  scoff.  Bon  and  Noah  set  to 
work.  In  two  months  of  sometimes  round- 
the-clock  work,  the  pair,  sustained  by  Cokes 
and  candy  bars,  solved  the  problem:  IBM 
concedes  the  system  works.  Its  lone  com- 
ment: "We  cant  knock  suoeess." 

"TH»  PaOMXBXD  l.ANn" 

As  a  result,  Boise  Cascade  Is  suddenly  In 
the  computer  business.  The  conversion  sys- 
tem has  been  named  Exodus  ("Because  it  de- 
livers the  goods  in  the  promised  Und," 
blandly  explains  a  marketing  executive  who 
helped  name  it)  and  is  selling  for  $9,000. 
Marketing  men  see  a  market  for  500  Exodus 
systems— which  consist  of  a  100-page  manual 
and  8,000  punched  cards — and  expect  to  have 
several  sales  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  ^  _, 

"It  may  look  like  Just  a  jJile  of  punched 
cards  to  you,  but  to  us  it's  pure  gravy,"  a 
Boise  Cascade  official  happily  tells  a  visitor. 
Boise  Cascade  flgtires  it  alone  saved  $150,- 
000  by  using  Exodus  to  recode  the  company's 
438  computer  programs.  More  important,  it 
says,  it  saved  13,000  hours  of  programer  time, 
which  now  can  be  devoted  to  other  corporate 
projects. 

The  few  customers  so  far  also  swear  by 
the  system.  "It's  worth  $20,000  easily,"  says 
Edward  Hunter,  a  systems  planning  official  of 
Security  First  National  Bank  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  adds,  "These  two  guys  took  a  hard-headed 
approach  and  did  the  Job.  Its  about  time 
somebody  did." 

Why  didn't  IBM  develop  the  system  Itself? 
"We  dont  have  unlimited  resotirces,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  the  company,  which  has  assets 
of  mow  than  $4.6  billion.  "And  other  things 
that  we  felt  were  more  important  took  prece- 
dence." Besides,  IBM  experts  repeatedly  told 
BoLse  Cascade  that  such  a  system  couldn't  be 
designed. 

Boise  Cascade  offered  to  sell  the  Exodus 
rights  to  IBM  for  $100,000  a  few  months  ago, 
but  IBM  rejected  the  offer,  ^fs  a  good 
thing  IBM  ttimed  us  down.  We  didn't  know 
What  we  had  at  the  time,"  says  Ralph  E.  Hull, 
Boise  Cascade's  director  of  data  processing. 


T)ie  wood  products  company  now  has  Com* 
puter  Sciences  Corp.,  a  Los  Angeles  computer 
services  concern,  handle  the  marketing  in 
return  |or  33%  of  the  sale  jvlce.  Comf>utM 
Sciences  has  refined  the  system  a  bit,,   ^o 

HAmCDTS    AND    SBOB    BHINXS     »  .  •-'    '-J 

The  system  bas  made  Ron  and  Noah  heroes 
of  sorts  in  this  state  capital  of  80.000  popu- 
lation. Earty  this  year,  a  few  wee^  after 
their  success,  Ron  recalls.  "Noah  and  I  were 
told  to  get  haircuts  and  shoe  shines.  We  fig» 
■ured  something  was  up."  It  was.  They  were 
ushered  into  the  office  of  Boise  Cascade  Pree- 
ident  Robert  V.  Hansberger,  who  presented 
them  each  with  100  shares  of  Boise  Cascade 
vtock.  worth  about  $2,800.  (The  company 
also  gave  tbem  a  check  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
tbe  stock.  The  two  young  men  had  little  to 
say  to  Mr.  Hansberger.  "VThat  do  you  say  to 
a  corporate  president?"  Noah  asked  his  boss 
later. 

They  both  got  promotions  and  raises,  too. 
Ron,  who  has  been  with  Boise  Cascade  four 
years,  got  a  $125  a  month  raise,  to  $12,600 
a  year.  Noah,  who  has  been  here  three  years, 
got  a  $150  a  month  increase,  to  $.10,200  a 
"year. 

Noah  celebrated  his  windfall  by  buying  a 
new  clothes  drier  to  make  life  easier  for  his 
wife,  who  is  expecting  their  first  child.  Hte 
also  is  considering  investing  in  stocks,  "tmt 
right  now  the  market  sort  of  scares  me." 

Ron,  who  is  married  and  hss  three  chil- 
dren, is  considering  using  sooie  of  his  new 
affluence  to  trade  in  his  Honda  motocvyde 
for  a  bigger  model. 

The  young  men  eay  they  have  rejected  a 
dozen  job  offers — some  at  nearly  twice  their 
present  salaries — since  they  developed  Exo- 
dus. Ron  turned  that  offer  down  for  both 
of  them,  saying  tlisy  wanted  to  remain  in  . 
Boise.  Computer  Sciences  then  offered  to 
create  a  special  branch  office  in  Boise  for  the 
pair,  but  they  still  said  no. 

The  two  were  determined  from  the  start 
to  develop  the  program,  which  they  figured 
aU  along  oould  be  solved.  "IBM's  atUtude 
really  egged  us  on."  says  Ron.  "They  looked 
at  lu  like  we  were  hicks  and  asked  that  if 
Boeing  and  Genereii  Motors  didn't  try  It, 
what  made  us  think  we  could  do  it?"  On 
the  other  hand,  an  IBM  systems  engineer  In 
Boise,  ranking  low  on  the  corporate  ladder, 
offered  the  two  encouragement  and  even  as- 
sistance in  writing  the  conversion  program. 
Sequestered  in  wlndowless  offices  at  Boise 
Cascade's  data  processing  center,  Ron  and 
Noah  worked  separately,  sometimes  meeting 
in  stormy  bull  sessions  lasting  well  into  the 
nights  and  weekends.  Here,  the  two  lost 
their  characteristic  reserve.  "We  always 
work  best  while  arguing,"  says  Noah.  Fel- 
low programers,  hearing  the  squabbles,  soon 
learned  to  leave  the  two  alone. 

Felled  by  the  flu  for  two  weeks,  Noah  con- 
tinued to  write  the  program  from  his  bed, 
debating  with  Ron  over  the  phone.  Later 
on,  he  worked  nights  while  serving  a  stint 
in  the  National  Guard.  Bon  spent  several 
days  of  his  vacation  testing  the  system  on 
a  big  IBM  computer  in  Seattle. 

"The  worst  thing  alx>ut  working  with 
these  guys  was  getting  them  to  go  home," 
says  Mr.  Hull,  their  boss. 

The  system  Ron  and  Noah  developed  con- 
verts existing  Model  1410  computer  programs, 
which  were  developed  at  great  expense,  to  fit 
the  staggering  potentials  of  the  so-called 
third  generation  of  computers,  such  as  the 
IBM  Model  360. 

Now,  Ron  and  Noah  are  working  on  an- 
other system  to  convert  programs  from  the 
Model  1401,  which  is  smaUer  than  the  1410, 
to  the  3fl0.  Computer  Sciences  already  has 
reserved  the  right  of  first  refusal  on  this 
latest  system,  for  which  It  sees  a  big  poten- 
tial. There  are  at  least  seven  times  as  many 
1401  computers  Installed  ae  there  are  1410s, 
a  Gomputsr  Sciences  spokesman  »/•• 
Nonetheless,  there  la  at  least  ons  prOMem 
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facing  the  new  syatem.  "We'r*  run  clean 
out  of  BlbUeal  names,"  aayi  a  Computer  Scl- 
•ncee  executive.  Bzodua.  ^nwUctably.  fol- 
•o*«*  a  Computer  Sclenceg  program  called 
Oeneels.  "But  LevlUcue  might  be  a  bit  hard 
to  take."  he  eaya. 

IBM  won't  aay  whether  It  ia  working  on 
any  oonveralon  aystems  Itself.  IBM  does  of- 
fer an  electronic  device  called  an  emulator 
which  Imitates  the  logic  of  an  older  com- 
puter on  a  new  one.  Thus,  users  can  run 
existing  programs  on  an  advanced  machine 
untU  the  programs  grow  outdated  and  have 
to  be  rewritten  anyway,  IBM  says. 

This  system,  though,  la  considerably  less 
usefiU  than  Kxodus,  which  Is  eesentlally  a 
master  program  for  programing.  With  Exo- 
dus,  the  computer  Itself  in  a  few  minutes 
can  rewrite  programs  that  would  take  highly 
paid  technicians  hours  or  days  to  do  by  hand. 

What's  more,  the  emulators  can  turn  out 
to  be  more  expensive  than  the  Sxodus  sys- 
tem. For  some  customers,  the  equipment 
for  emulators  would  cost  »6.000  a  month— 
with  one  month's  cost  equaling  two-thirds 
Of  the  entire  cost  of  the  Exodus.  Emulators 
also  limit  the  capabilities  of  the  llghtnlng- 
fast  3Ms.  Says  a  Midwestern  computer  user  ■ 
"Himnlng  one  of  these  hot  360b  with  an 
.^ulator  la  Uke  forcing  Wordsworth  to  write 
nursery  rhymes." 

.    IProm  the  Evening  Star.^Apr.  4,  19fl7] 
»  OoxxkTR  Mnxa  Two  DAvn>8 

IBM  Is  the  one  to  beet  In  the  computer 
Industry.  It  accounts  for  some  two-thirds 
of  the  business  around  the  world.  The  eom- 
pany  had  profits  excedlng  half  a  billion 
dollars  last  year.  And  when  It  said  you 
couldn't  adi^it  a  computer  program  to  a 
newer  "generation"  <rf  computers,  most 
pet^le  agreed. 

But  a  couple  of  mavericks  out  In  IdaJio 
Bonnie  Hopplns  and  Noah  Tadlock.  thought 
ottierwlse.  The  young  men,  who  use  com- 
puters In  their  Jobs  with  a  lumber  firm  In 
Boise,  started  expertmentlng  in  their  spare 
time.  They  came  up  wtth  a  conversion 
system  caUed  "Exodm"  that  not  only  works 
but  is  leading  them  and  their  firm  into  green 
pastures.  According  to  a  report  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  other  companies  are  lining 
up  to  buy  the  system  at  $9,000  apiece  and 
consider  it  a  bargain. 

One  of  the  Inventors  previously  had  flunked 
a  ClvU  Service  exam  to  be  a  mailman.  The 
other  Isn't  certain  he  passed  a  recent  second 
class  airman  test  In  the  National  Ouard 
IBM  scoffed  when  they  first  proposed  their 
scheme.  All  that  Is  rather  Irrelevant  now  as 
the  pay  raises,  stock  bonxises  and  promotions 
have  been  arriving  for  the  pair. 

Well,  ii  Mark  Twain  once  said,  the  man 
with  a  new  idea  Is  a  crank  until  the  Idea 
succeeds.  It  seems  to  us  the  world  still  has 
some  hope,  deeplte  daytime  TV  and  Port 
Lauderdale  riots.  If  young  men  like  Hopplns 
and  Tadlock  can  manage  to  educate  IBM  on 
the  subject  of  computers. 


Leglsbttion  I  Introduced  In  both  this 
and  the  previous  session  of  Congre«  ex- 
pressed the  beUeX  of  many  Texana.  and 
of  course  many  in  other  States,  the  great 
need  for  such  an  appointment.  I  am  of 
course  most  pleased  as  I  know  others 
are.  that  this  goal  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  commend  the  President  for 
his  action  in  this  regard. 


April  5,  1967 


April  5,Xm 


APPOINTMENT     OP     VINCENT     XI- 
MENES  TO  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 

oppoRTDNrry  commission 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certainly  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  today  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  has  appointed  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Com- 
minlan  Mr.  Vincent  "XXm^n^  ©f  Texas 
and  New  Mexico. 

I  hare  sought  for  several  years  now 
to  Insure  an  appointment  I  felt  could 
^i«  to  the  CoxmnlsslQn  a  special  un- 
oeratandlng  of  the  unique  employment 
talents  and  needs  «f  ibOM  oX  X«tln 
omtage.  ■      -.  3.. 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAI^  SUPPORT 
UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  CONSU- 
LAR TREATY— PACT  PRAISED  BY 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  controversy  over 
the  United  States-Soviet  Consular 
Treaty  and  I  have  read  many  editorial 
comments  on  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure.    I  voted  for  the  pact. 

We  need  to  protect  the  freedom  of  our 
citizens — their  freedom  to  work,  live,  and 
traveL  Basically,  the  treaty  insures  this 
vital  protection.  It  secures  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  Soviet 
citizens  In  the  United  SUtes  the  right 
to  have  their  Government  notified  of  an 
arrest  within  3  days.  It  provides  that 
the  arrested  may  see  a  representative 
of  his  Oovemment,  with  reasonable  regu- 
larity, commencing  2  to  4  days  after 
arrest. 

Also  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Consular  Convention  does  not  create 
Soviet  opportimlties  for  espionage  which 
are  not  available  today,  by  use  of  diplo- 
matic personnel  and  covert  agents. 

The  President  has  signed  the  treaty 
and  It  awaits  signature  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Gerard  E.  Shery,  editor  of  the  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  Dominion-News.  In  an 
editorial  March  17,  wrote: 

The  same  old  negative  propaganda  was 
being  bandied  about.  If  the  Russians  were 
allowed  to  establish  consulates  In  various 
y.8.  cltlee,  they  would  present  a  security 
danger  because  the  Reds  would  spy. 

Editor  Sherry  pointed  out 

This  Is  an  asinine  argimient  for  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  been  spying  all  the  tUne, 
consulates  or  no  consulates.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  we  do  the  same  thing  on 
soviet  territory  and  the  consular  treaty  will 
0ve  us  the  same  opportunities  as  are  given 
the  Reds. 

Prertdent  Johnson,  and  the  responalble 
leaders  of  both  the  RepubUcan  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties,  have  ahown  great  wlsdwn  in 
defending  and  approving  the  consular  treaty 
with  Russia.  It  Is  a  step  towards  peace  and 
a  repudiation  of  the  outmoded  theory  that 
the  only  good  commimlsts  are  dead  ones 
It  Is  the  Uve  ones  we  have  to  live  with  and 
work  with  on  an  International  level.  It  Is 
with  these  that  we  must  work  out  a  peace- 
ful future.  .~-~» 

Mr.  President,  I  also  cite  an  editorial 
In  the  March  13  Miami,  Pla.,  Herald, 
and  I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  Inserted  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoxo 
as  follows : 

Thdm  Is  No  BoorricAN  iw  ObirBuua 

ACQtfKMZMT 

The  Senate,  which  must  approve  lOl  such 
treaties,  has  moved  a  step  closer  to  approval 
of  a  consular  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.    But  the  major  aptlon  last  week.4n 


which  an  amenrtmont  Triakiiming  the  dlpio- 
maUo  Immunity  provlslona  of  the  pact  was 
defeated,  does  not  mean  clear  saUlng  vta- 
orous  inflghttng  wUl  be  the  rulTuntU  a 
final  vote  Is  taken  this  week. 

The  amendment  beaten  by  a  llS-38  vote 
Wednesday  would  have  reduced  the  blanket 
Immunity  from  prosecution  of  all  consular 
ofllclals  and  wnployees.  Opponents  of  the 
teeety  argued  this  offers  carte  blanohe  to 
Soviet  spies.  Sen.  Taimadge  of  OeoigU  pro- 
tested that  the  immunity  was  so  br«ad  that 
"a  Janitor  In  a  Soviet  consulate  could  assas- 
sinate the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
all  we  could  do  is  bid  him  faivweU." 

Of  course,  the  same  provisions  regarding 
Immunity  would  apply  to  U.S.  consular  per- 
sonnel In  Russia,  and  Sen.  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana candidly  admitted  the  Umted  States 
has  an  Interest  In  concealing  American  Intel, 
llgence  agento  In  consular  roles.  In  a  word, 
he  means  the  wear  and  tear  on  oxa  spies  In 
RuasU  would  be  lessened  U  they  were  only 
expellable  rather  than  Imprlaonable 

Thus  any  risks  the  UJB.  runs  are  matched 
by  risks  Russia  must  run  as  well.  Leaden 
of  both  nations  seem  willing  to  do  this,  the 
whole  Issue  being  part  of  the  poelUve  aspects 
of  an  East-West  brldgo-buUdlng  contact 
which  can  lead  to  lessened  tension. 

The  practical  politics  governing  elected 
US.  senators  may  well  have  an  effect  on  the 
eventual  vote.  While  they  might  agree  In 
principle  on  the  need  for  closer  Ues.  their 
constituents  can  be  expected  to  want  mere 
take  and  less  put  In  any  foreign  treaty. 

But  the  Senate  must  face  up  to  such  Is- 
sues, Sen.  Mansfield  says,  and  we  agree  with 
him.  The  need  for  a  cold  war  thaw,  for  bet- 
ter \mderstandlng.  for  contacts,  which  will 
lessen  the  bogeyman  Images  of  Bast  and 
West,  override  the  opportunity  for  obstruc- 
tionism. Our  State  Department  and  PtmI- 
dent  Johnson's  administration  support  the 
consular  treaty  as  a  step  toward  world  peace. 
They  are  on  ova  side.  Their  efforts  and  lead- 
ership deserve  respect  and  support. 

A  treaty  is  an  agreement  to  try.  If  a  treaty 
Is  broken  by  either  side,  as  many  have  been, 
the  treaty  Is  ended.  But  It  Is  In  the  trying 
that  all  peaoefui  hopes  must  rest. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  FED- 
ERAL PAY  AND  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  read  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  on  Federal  pay  and  postal 
rates  which  recommends  a  4  V^ -percent 
pay  increase  for  civilian  employees  efTec- 
Uve  October  1.  1967.  and  a  regular  miU- 
tary  pay  raise  for  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  at  an  average  of  4V^  percent  ef- 
fective the  same  date. 

Our  Federal  employees  have  been  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
while  rendering  great  service  to  their 
Government. 

In  addition,  our  military  persoxmel, 
many  of  whom  are  fighting  and  dying 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  are  more  than 
worthy  of  such  a  modest  Increase.  Our 
Armed  Forces  personnel  make  many  sac- 
rifices which  we  are  too  often  Inclined 
to  take  for  granted. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  President  on  recommending  an  ade- 
quate pay  scale  for  members  of  our 
Armed  n}rces  and  ornr  Federal  employees. 


\ 


,,  COMMEND ATTON  OP  SENATOR 
BROOKE  '  *' 

^^Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  moat  oouraga^us  acts  that  I  have  wlt- 
nes««d^on  the  PM^t  <tf  a  Senator  since 


coming  to  this  body  occurred  Just  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Bbooki],  after  witness- 
ing at  first  hand  the  southeast  Asia  sit- 
uation now  confronting  us,  returned  con- 
vinced that  our  present  course  of  action, 
while  perhaps  not  perfect,  is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
In  the  best  interests  of  world  peace  and 
our  national  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
Texas  newspaper  editorials  commending 
Senator  Brookz  uix>n  his  trip  and  his 
subsequent  observations  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  El  Paso  Herald  Post,  Mar.  20, 1967] 
Chanoxd  Mnra 
It's  rare  that  a  U.S.  senator  changes  his 
mind  on  a  major  Issue — and  admits  It  In 
public.  But  that  Is  what  Ben.  Edward  M. 
Brooke,  the  freshman  Republican  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (and  the  first  Negro  elected  to 
the  Senate  In  a  century)  has  done.  The 
Issue  was  nothing  less  than  Vietnam. 

In  his  election  canapalgn  last  faU  the  sena- 
tor was  critical  of  President  Johnston's  con- 
duct of  the  wax.  He  was  on  the  dovish  side, 
arguing  the  U.S.  as  a  great  power  ought  to 
take  the  flrit  step  toward  Improving  the  cli- 
mate for  peace  talks.  But  Just  lately  he 
fiew  out  to  have  a  look  flrstband. 

The  resulta  uphold  the  old  adage:  Seeing 
Is  believing. 
Senator  Brooke  said  his  talks  with  leaders 
*'  In  South  Vietnam  and  neighboring  Asian 
countries — plus  Hanoi's  actions  and  words — 
"convinced  me  that  the  enemy  Is  not  dis- 
posed to  participate  In  meaningful  negotia- 
tions at  this  time." 

He  thought  a  halt  In  the  bombing  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  would  not  by  Itself  bring  suc- 
cessful negotiations.  And  he  oonaluded  our 
general  military  strategy  Is  necessary.  The 
speech  contained  some  other  wise  observa- 
tions and  advice  about  Vietnam,  Bed  China 
and  other  Asian  affairs. 

It  was  m  fact  a  mature,  constructive 
speech  by  an  obviously  Intelligent,  sensitive 
and  open-minded  senator,  j  | 

IFrom  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Mar.  25,  1967] 

Chanoe  of  Hxsbt 

Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  new  to  national  politics,  has  buUt 
a  national  reputation  for  Integrity  and  Inde- 
pendent Judgment.  In  his  latest  statement 
on  Vietnam,  the  senator  adds  to  that  repu- 
tation. 

The  nation  would  be  Interested  In  Sen. 
Brooke,  If  only  for  the  fact  that  he  Is  the  first 
Negro  ever  elected  to  the  Senate  by  popular 
vote.  But  he  deserves  attention,  not  as  a 
Negro  senator,  but  as  a  senator,  period. 

Now  the  senator  has  achieved  another  first. 
He  Is  the  first  critic  of  the  nation's  Vietnam 
policies  who  has  gathered  firsthand  evidence, 
weighed  that  evidence  and  acted  upon  It  to 
change  his  preconceived  opinion. 

Sen.  Brooke  traveled  to  South  Vietnam. 
Japan,  ThaUand.  Hong  Kong,  Cambodia  and 
Taiwan.  He  discovered  for  himself  In  Cam- 
bodia that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  un- 
wUUng  even  to  talk  about  poaslble  peace 
negotiations.  He  talked  to  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  and  found  out  what  they  think  about 
the  war  and  the  American  help  they  are 
getting.  He  saw  what  American  soldiers  are 
doing  to  defend  the  new  nation,  what  Ameri- 
can aid  Is  doing  to  repair  the  ravages  of  Viet 
Cong  deatruotlop. 

Thursday  In  his  first  ma|«r  Senate  speech, 
the  freshman  senator  dedarwt: : 


"Since  I  believe  that  North  Vietnam  Is  not 
prepared  to  negotiate  in  a  meaningful  way  at 
this  time,  I  reluctantly  conclude  that  the 
general  direction  of  our  present  military  ef- 
forts In  Vietnam  Is  necessary.  This  Is  far 
from  an  easy  position  for  me  to  take." 

Said  the  senator:  "Those  most  familiar 
with  the  East  Asian  mentality  are  convinced 
that  the  enemy  stUI  waits.  stlU  aspires  to 
victory  through  the  coUapse  of  the  American 
wlU  to  persist." 

The  Issue  In  Vietnam  Is  freedom.  The 
question  to  be  decided  there  Is  whether  one 
group  of  mankind  will  be  allowed  to  enslave 
others  through  armed  force.  And.  until  that 
question  Is  resolved,  the  American  will  must 
remain  firm. 

Sen.  Brooke  has  seen  for  himself.  He  Indi- 
cated publicly  that  his  criticisms  were  mis- 
taken. 

To  use  the  old  Southern  term,  it  takes  a 
considerable  man  to  do  that. 

(From  the  Abilene,  Reporter-News. 

Mar.  29. 1967] 

BaooKc    Does   imKKKsnNo   TtrsNABoirr   on 

ViXTifAM  Wax 

Edward   Brooke,    the   hew   Massachusetts 

Republican  senator  and  first  Negro  elected 

to  the  Senate  by  pc^yular  vote,  had  been  a 

mild  dove  on  the  Vietnam  war  during  his 

campaign  and  the  first  months  In  ofBoe. 

He  had  advocated  a  reduction  In  American 
mlhtary  activity  and  a  cessation  of  bombing 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  peace  negotlaUons. 
Then  he  went  to  Vietnam  where  he  ob- 
tained first  hand  Insight  Into  the  war  and 
Its  ramifications.  - 

He  returned  last  week  and  startled  more 
than  a  few  with  a  speech  in  the  Senate  sup- 
porting President  Johnson's  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  now  thinks  we  should  keep 
bombing. 
He  said  In  his  Senate  speech : 
"Everything  I  learned  .  .  .  has  now  con- 
vinced me  that  the  enemy  Is  not  disposed 
to  participate  In  meaningful  negotiations  at 
this  time."  He  says  the  enemy  doubts  the 
UB.  wUl  have  patience  to  see  the  war 
through. 

"Hiose  moet  familiar  with  the  East  Asian 
mentality  are  convinced  that  the  enemy  stlU 
waits,  still  aspires  to  victory  through  col- 
lapse of  the  American  will  to  persist,"  he 
said.  Making  clear  that  he  supports  further 
proeecutlon  of  the  war,  he  declared;  "Let 
there  be  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  or  anyone  else  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  persevere  In  their  fundamental  sup- 
port of  the  South  Vietnamese."  He  said  that 
"continued  military  pressure  may  end  the 
^fm  sooner  than  we  dare  to  hope." 

He  repeated  his  stand  Sunday  on  the  CBS 
television  program,  "Face  the  Nation."  He 
said  he  thinks  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
"would  be  a  tragic  mistake." 

This  change  of  stance  brought  what  he 
described  as  "virulent  telegrams  from  Mas- 
sachusetts doves,"  but  also  President  John- 
son personally  telephoned  him  to  thank  him 
and  to  tell  him  he  had  performed  a  "great 
service  to  the  country  and  to  the  American 
people." 

Senator  Brooke's  experience  Is  Interesting 
and  also  should  be  Ulumlnatlng. 

It  Is  not  often  that  we  see  a  public  official 
do  an  about-face  on  a  critical  Issue  In  a  short 
time.  The  war  Is  the  moet  Important  and 
controversial  issue  before  the  country,  and 
certainly  In  Brooke's  home  state. 

He  changed  his  mind,  and  propaganda,  nor 
presidential  persuasion  did  not  do  It. 
Brooks  went  to  the  scene,  saw,  heard  and 
concluded  he  was  wrong.  The  Impression 
was  so  great  that  he  took  the  Initiative  to 
speak  out  and  get  himself  in  hot  water  on 
the  subject. 

Brooke  can  be  admired  for  his  courage. 
Moreover,  his  action  should  give  other  critics 
pause  to  wonder  about  tti«ir  own  pesltVon. 


[From  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  Mar. 

28, 19671 
BaooKX  Shows  Couxaos  in  Vxxtitam 


It  takes  courage  to  adznlt  you  have  been 
wrong.  This  Is  something  every  schoolboy 
learns.  It  takes  a  rare  form  of  cotirage  m- 
deed  to  admit  before  the  American  pe(q;>le, 
as  has  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts, 
that  you  were  wrong  In  a  basic  point  cA  yonx 
successful  campaign  for  election. 

Just  returned  from  South  Vietnam.  Sen. 
Brooke  took  the  Senate  floor  to  teU  hU 
feUow  citizens  that  his  previous  opinions 
on  the  war  and  the  way  it  Is  waged  were 
In  error.  Later  he  repeated  this  on  natlooal 
television.  No  longer,  says  Brooke,  does  h* 
believe  the  United  States  should  halt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
brought  to  this  conviction,  he  said,  by  con' 
versatlons  with  Asian  experts  and  by  hU 
own  on-the-scene  observations. 

'Those  moet  familiar  with  the  East  Aalaa 
mentality,"  Brooke  said,  "are  convinced  that 
the  enemy  still  waits,  stlU  aspires  to  victory 
through  collapse  of  the  American  wUl  to 
persist." 

It  Is  Just  such  a  conviction,  of  couiiae, 
that  critics  of  the  war  here  at  home  help 
to  establish  In  the  minds  of  our  enemies. 

Brooke  has  acted  In  accordance  with  the 
highest  meaning  of  public  service.  He  HM 
delivered  an  honest  report  on  his  trip  to 
South  Vietnam,  one  which  should  go  tar 
toward  stUllng  the  shrUl  debate  In  this 
country.  Those  who  sincerely  hope  for 
peace  would  do  well  to  \mlte  behind  the 
President's  proven  actions  to  achieve  that 
goal,  rather  than  Indulge  in  rhetoric  which 
evidence  indicates  only  prolongs  the  war 
and  makes  negotUtlons  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  / 


ILLEGmMACY  AND  POVERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  dual  problem  of  the  unwed 
mother  and  the  illegitimate  child  haa 
been  an  Increasingly  vexing  one,  both 
for  welfare  workers  and  for  the  avera^ 
citizen. 

For  the  welfare  worker,  the  cycle  of 
Illegitimacy  and  poverty,  perpetuating 
itself  from  generation  to  generation,  has 
been  a  frustrating  and  often  defeating 
behavior  pattern. 

For  the  average  citizen,  this  noncon- 
formance to  the  economic  coid  social 
mores  of  our  society,  which  he  is  paying 
to  support,  gives  rise  to  a  deep-seated 
anger. 

Unfortunately,  this  frustration  and 
anger  have  given  rise  to  a  number  of 
proposals  which,  while  they  might  re- 
lieve the  frustration  and  anger,  would  do 
little  to  break  the  cycle  of  Illegitimacy 
and  poverty. 

Moreover,  these  proposals,  bom  of  In- 
dignation and  Impatience,  msmy  times 
would  be  extremely  cruel  and  punitive. 

One  public  ofllceholder  in  New  Jersey, 
for  instance,  would  wrench  the  baby 
from  its  mother's  arms  and  send  the  mis- 
guided woman  to  Jail. 

Mr.  President,  a  highly  respected,  but 
by  no  means  ultrallberaJ,  newspaper  In 
New  Jersey  has  published  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  which  brings  this  problem 
into  proper  perspective.  It  proposes  a 
solution  which  Is  humane  and  whi<di 
makes  overwhelming  sense.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Asbury  Park  Press  be 
printed  hi  the  RicoRD. 

There  belnii  no  objytl^,  tf)i»  99Uq^ 
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C6NGRESS<^At^  fecORid  -^SENAti 


WM  ordered  to  be  pdnted  lii  the  Rkcow), 

AS  XoUows; 

>  >, 

,._,tft-Qi^  jtiM  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Frew, 
/■c:  ^b.  38.  W67J 

BmuBi  Bkqoum  That  Fajixlt  Plannino, 
Mov  PkiaoN,  la  AwBwaa  to  Ilukitikact 
ZUeglttmato  ohlldren  on  the  welfare  rolls 
of  Atlantlo  County  have  nearly  doubled  In 
the  past  six  yean  resulting  in  tripling  the 
ooet  of  supporting  this  category  of  welfare 
recipient.  The  news  from  Atlantic  County  is 
dtooouraglng  but  It  Is  only  slightly  different 
from  that  of  the  "state's  other  20  counttes. 

Admittedly,  the  problem  of  caring  for  the 
indigent  chUd  always  creates  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Since  he  represents  the  cltisen  of  the 
future  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  supplying 
I;lm  with  minimal  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter. The«e  lt«ns  mu«t  be  supplied  of  neces- 
sity, but  in  addition  his  environment  must 
be  upgraded  as  far  as  podble  in  order  that 
the  Child  may  grow  up  to  be  a  self-sustaln- 
tng,  substantial  citizen  instead  <a  a  delin- 
quent destined  to  spend  the  rest  of  hla  life 
as  a  burden  upon  society. 

Tbe  problem  of  the  indigent  child  who  Is 
also  UleglUmate  is  even  more  dlfBcult  and 
preMnts  society  with  an  even  greater  prob- 
jequ.  Unfortunately,  and  unfairly,  society 
0^ymgnAtB  the  illegitimate  child  from  birth. 
H«  Is  stigmatized  Vlth  the  indiscretion  of  his 
patents.  He  grown  up  in  an  unbalanced 
fatnlly  where  the  Influence  of  a  father  Is 
mtwring.  He  oomee  to  accept  as  a  way  of  life 
tba  ezperlenoe  of  having  the  man-of-the- 
houae  change  from  time  to  lUne.  Because 
at  these  conditions  he  labors  under  greater 
hamllcap  than  the  legitimate  child  who  may 
alao  be  public  supported.  The  latter  la  ac- 
cepted by  the  taxpayer  as  an  Inescapable 
burden  that  he  must  bear;  the  former  is  re- 
garded BM  vx  intruder  who  shouldn't  be  In 
the  picture  In  the  first  place. 

What  to  do  with  these  chUdren  and  their 
dwUnquent  m^then  and  their  equally  de- 
Unquent  but  uoldcntiaable  fatbars?  A  sim- 
plistic and  imreallstlc  scheme  puts  the 
mother  In  jail  after  a  predetermined  number 
of  TneaaUUincea.  This  Is  scarcely  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  problem.  Assuming 
some  of  these  errant  mothers  can  be  oon- 
vkMed  and  thereby  taken  out  of  circulation 
tor  a  time,  they  will  leave  behind  them  the 
problem  of  the  indigent  illegitimate  child 
even  though,  hopefully,  bis  numbers  may  be 
allghUy  reduced.  Incarceration  also  con- 
fronts society  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  substitute  for  the  Jailed  mother  and 
provisions  for  her  support  In  a  penal  Instl- 
tiitl<m.  The  penal  approach  does  not  re- 
move the  problem;  It  merely  assesses  blame 
for  the  problem's  creation  and  punlahes  one 
member  of  the  pair  that  produced  It. 

What,  then.  Is  to  be  the  final  disposition 
of  this  vital  problem  that  is  increasing  to 
startling  proportions?  Must  society  forever 
stand  helpless  while  illegitimate  children 
enter  the  world  only  to  be  rejected  by  the 
sama  society  that  did  nothing  to  prevent 
their  birth?  Our  answer  is  an  emphatically 
negative  one.  Tvx  Pxxss  does  not  believe 
that  society  is  under  any  compulsion  to  en- 
courage Illegitimate  births  as  Its  present  pro- 
cednrea  do.  Incarceration  of  the  repeated 
offender  Is  no  answer  to  the  problem.  Steri- 
lization of  the  unwed  mother  is  the  only 
tpglGRl  ansraver  to  the  problem  If  we  delay 
mmsdlal  action  until  after  the  unfortunate, 
uniranted  child  is  bom.  Thla,  at  least,  will 
pnittiX  further  illegitimacy.  But  our  solu- 
tion la  more  humane.  We  would  meet  the 
prbMem  before  It  is  upon  us  with  all  Its  ao- 
benpanylng  hawtteeak  tot  the  unwad 
aother.  Our  aatattOB  wmild  attempt  to 
meat  the  ivoblam  before  It  develops.  We 
ncQBUBsnd  s  a«ei^sd-«p  campaign  of  famUy 
planning  whereby  Indlgient  penons  or  those 
lacklac  the  nuultal  stetxa  n<ialred  for  the 
pradoettoa  of  legkuuists  ehlltlren  wotdd  be 
glTsn  the  means  of  postponing  their  off- 


spiUig   until    their  '  marllial    and    financial 
fjtetus  warranted  h&nng  a  famUy. 

The  pun^tlvd  approach  to  lllegltliiacy  will 
never  succeed  and  there  Is  a  long  historical 
record  to  prov^  ft.  Putting  an  Illegitimate 
mother  In  the  stocks  or  making  her  wear  an 
embroidered  "A"  on  her  breast;  or  torturing 
her  In  other  ways  wlU  not  reduce  the  welfare 
rolls  of  any  coimty. ,  The  powerful  Instinct 
that  produces  Illegitimate  children  resists 
every  punitive  approach  save  capital  punish- 
ment. It  must  be  giolded;  It  cannot  be  ob- 
literated by  police  action  even  tho\;gh  this 
approach  may  find  favor  with  cruel  and  un- 
thinking persons. 
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THE     PRESTOENT'S     MESSAGE 
PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  message  today  deals  with 
both  civilian  and  military  pay  Incieases. 

In  the  many-ftu^ted  conflicts  con- 
frontina  our  troubled  globe,  the  line  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  service  we  expect  from 
our  military  and  the  civilian  employees 
becomes  at  times  blurred  and  indistinct. 

We  are  proud  of  our  military  man  and 
women  who  are  serving  In  the  defense  of 
freed(Hn.  We  are  proud,  as  well,  of  our 
civilian  employees  who  serve  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation.  Indeed,  as  the  Presldokt 
has  noted,  those  chrlllans  In  the  villages 
of  South  Vietnam  are  literally  "ezpooed 
to  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  a  war 
which  has  no  frontline." 

The  President  reoommends  a  4 .6 -per- 
cent pay  increase  for  civilian  employees. 
This  Is  Just  and  proper,  and  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

And  with  equal  forcefulness,  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  similar  Increase  rec- 
ommended for  military  personnel.  The 
principle  has  been  simply  stated:  as 
civilian  pay  goes  up.  so  must  the  pay  of 
the  armed  services. 

Let  us,  therefore,  enact  both  these  pay 
increases,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  doing  so,  we  shall  pay  tribute 
to.  and  deal  fairly  with,  our  Nation's 
Federal  employees,  military  and  civilian 
alike,  who  strive  to  meet  our  Just  de- 
mands for  the  highest  level  of  excel- 
lence in  the  public  service. 


DEVELOPMEWT  OP  A  HYBRID 
ELECTRIC  CAR 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, Joint  hearings  resume  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Ml  bills  to  provide  Federal  assistance  in 
the  development  of  electric  cars. 

I  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  these 
measures  because  of  my  distress  at  the 
vast  amount  of  air  pollution  caused  by 
the  internal  combustion  engine.  If  an  ef- 
fective attack  Is  to  be  moimted  against 
air  pollution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  curb, 
and  eventually  to  eliminate,  the  pollu- 
tants that  spew  from  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses. 

Although  Congreas  has  approved  a 
program  to  control  motor  vehicle  ex- 
haust beginning  with  1968  models.  Fed- 
eral officials  already  fear  that  the  an- 
ticipated surge  in  the  automobile  popu- 
lation in  the  next  15  yean  could  wipe 
oat  any  gains  that  might  be  made 
through  this  program. 

It  seems  clear  that  It  will  be  neces- 


sary tb'  d^Iop  alternative.  tioVipoHutlng 
spurce^  of  automotive  ipower.  The  nec- 
essary research  ought  to  be  pressed,  for 
every  day  of  delay  means  greater  danger 
to  the  health  of  our  people. 

The  electric  car.  which  Is  nontwllut- 
Ing,  could  be  the  alternative  we  need. 
However,  the  electric  car  cannot  at  pres- 
ent compete  with  the  internal  combus- 
tion machine  because  of  its  limited 
speed  and  driving  range  and  the  high 
cost  of  building  electrically  propelled  ve- 
hicles. 

These  shortcomings  indicate  a  limited 
market  for  the  pure  electric,  and  there- 
fore a  limited  immediate  impact  on  air 
poDutlon.  Other  alternatives  to  the 
Dure  electric  should  be  explored. 

A  recent  Issue  of  Time  magazine  con- 
tained a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Mr. 
Morton  L.  Kaganowlch,  an  engineer  of 
Blnghamton,  NY.,  who  suggested  de- 
velc^ing  a  hybrid  electric  car.  Under 
Mr.  Kaganowlch's  idea,  such  a  hybrid 
might  be  driven  by  a  conventional  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  In  the  country, 
then  switched  over  to  electrical  power  in 
metaropolltan  areas  where  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  is  the  greatest. 

While  we  cannot  and  must  not  t>e  will- 
ing to  tolerate  air  pollution  even  in  the 
countryside,  such  a  hybrid  might  serve 
as  a  useful  interim  answer  until  more 
iwwerf  ul  pure  electrics  can  be  developed. 

This  approach  seems  to  be  gaining 
some  support  In  automobile  manufactur- 
ing circle^.  Columnist  John  Chamber- 
lain recently  reported  that  Arjay  Miller, 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  seemed 
inclined  toward  a  hybrid  "able  to  nm  on 
a  long-lived  electric  battery  in  the  city 
but  with  a  switchover  to  Internal  com- 
bustion for  the  counUy."  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  interesting 
column  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18,  1967  J 

HTBxm  EuecTBic  Auto  Can  Cut  Smoo 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Dxxmorr.  Mich. — The  scare  stories  about 
smog  grow  scarier.  First  It  was  the  Loe  An- 
geles area  of  California,  where  local  air  cur- 
rent conditions  make  a  special  hazard  of  the 
combustion  by-products  of  automobile  gaso- 
line. 

M(»e  recently  the  atmosphere  of  the  long 
"linear"  metropolitan  area  that  reaches  from 
Boston,  Mass..  to  Washington.  V.O..  has  be- 
come a  worry. 

At  the  Detroit  Press  Club  ■"miwl  shindig 
known  as  the  "steak-out,"  held  In  Uvely 
Imitation  of  the  Washington  Gridiron  Club, 
they  figured  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
lethal  fumes  caused  by  car  exhausts.  They 
had  Sen.  Muskle  of  Maine  as  national  cus- 
todian of  pure  air.  piping  the  fumes  back 
into  the  car  Itself.  The  car  drivers  didn't 
complain,  unless  it  was  to  Saint  Peter. 

Since  Detroit  Is  held  reeponslble  for  a  good 
part  of  the  •ll-bllllon-a-year  costs  In  wasted 
fuel  and  smog-induced  property  damage, 
members  of  the  California  Legislature,  among 
other  people,  expect  Detroit  to  do  something 
about  the  problem.  Laws  are  passed  to  com- 
pel the  elimination  of  nodoaa  fumes  in  tail- 
pipes by  magic  flltsrs  or  catalysts. 

A  well-known  professor  of  bloststics,  Dr. 
Theodor  D.  Sterling,  says  the  Uws  wont 
work;  the  prooeaes  are  Inconvenient,  expen- 
sive, and  can't  be  adequately  poUced. 
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'  liat  tt  the  law  laUs  toWre  the  problehv 
caused  by  automobile  exhaust,  maybe  the 
workings  of  good  old  free  enterprise  can. 

Fsr  a  short  time  at  the  luglnnlag  of  the 
Century  it  ioolted  as  U  the  automobile  would 
bp  a  clean  aod  pure  UtU^  electric  ruiutbout, 
putting  those  dirty  horses  oB  the  metropoli- 
tan streets  and  mBi^Ing  our  cities  a  dream  to 
live  in. 

The  great  Thomas  Edison  was  on  the  track 
of  an  effective  long-life  electric  battery. 

Meanwhile  the  Internal  combustion  engine, 
which  burned  gasoline,  was  having  a  tremen- 
dous proble|n  with  the  phenomenon  known 
as  "knock."  The  crude  oil  in  the  gasoline 
fraction  nuide  a  most  unpleasant  metallic 
noise  ahd  kept  miles-per-gallon  low. 

The  knock  got  worse  as  the  compression  In 
the  engine  was  boosted,  until  It  became  pwsl- 
tlvely  destructive  In  its  vloJence.  As  Detroit 
automotive  historians  know,  the  problem  of 
knock  was  solved  by  the  great  Charles  Ket- 
tering and  his  Man  Friday.  Thomas  Mldgley 
Jr.  They  tried  putting  everything  in  the 
gasoUne  frcwn  iodine  to  tellurium,  which 
smeUed  like  garlic. 

Finally,  they  hit  upon  tetraethyl  lead. 
This  happened  to  work,  and  thereafter  the 
Internal  combxxstlon  engine  left  Edison's 
electric  storage  battery  at  the  post. 

But  now  a  strange  reversal  of  history  may 
be  In  the  ofllng.  The  anti-knock  in  gasoline 
la  one  cause  of  the  deleterious  contents  of 
the  automobile  tailpipe.  Becauae  of  what 
the  internal  combustion  englhe  is  doing  to 
the  American  air,  Edison's  idea  of  an  electric 
automobile  is  having  a  revival. 

Among  the  partisans  IS  President  Ai]ay 
Bflller  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  Miller 
says  he  confVdently  expects  to  see  a  good  elec- 
tric car  on  the  market  in  a  few  yean. 

A  lead  acid  battery  capehle  of  running  a 
car  at  40  miles  an  hour  tor  SS  miles  is  a 
practicality.  Within  10  or  16  years  we  shall 
probably  have  a  battery  good  for  180  wtlm 
without  recharging. 

This  would  be  good  only  for  d^  drlTlng. 
But  It  Is  In  the  cities  that  smog  is  the  prob- 
lem. People  might  balk  at  having  to  main- 
tain an  electric  car  for  city  use  and  a  second 
gasoline-driven  car  for  ski  weekends  to  Ver- 
mont or  the  Sierras.  But  Arjay  B4iller  fore- 
sees a  good  hybrid  automobile,  able  to  run 
on  a  long-lived  electric  battery  In  the  city 
but  with  a  switchover  to  internal  combustion 
for  the  country,  where  high  speeds  cut  down 
on  the  smog-causing  fumes. 

Moreover,  as  Miller  looks  ahead,  he  seee 
the  gasoline  companies  responding  to  electric 
battery  competition  by  evolving  methods  of 
producing  a  smogless  fuel.  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Boaton-Washington  "linear"  city  will 
once  again  be  able  to  breath  without  choking 
to  death. 


SENATOR  NEDBERGER— STILL 

WORKING  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
oillst  former  Senator  Maurine  B.  Neu- 
berger  as  Its  consultant  on  consumer 
relations.  I  think  that  we  who  served 
with  the  Senator  can  take  special  satis- 
faction from  a  very  appropriate  appoint- 
ment, I  also  believe  that  the  consumer 
can  feel  that  he  has  an  effective,  under- 
standing, and  articulate  representative 
within  the  PDA. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Senator  Neu- 
berger's  interest  in  consumer  matters  is 
longstandtag.  I  have  a  vivid  memory 
of  her  addressing  the  Oregon  State  leg- 
islature with  supermarket  packages  on 
top  of  her  desk  In  tlte  chamber.  Her 
work  in  the  UJB.  Senate  was  far  reachiiig 
and  hard  hitting.    I  was  pleased  Indeed, 


for  examiple.  at  tbe  close  attehtkm  she 
gave,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  to  i:uat.ters  hfo^ght  be- 
fore Its  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and 
^Misrepresentations  Affecting  the  El- 
derly— now  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  of  the  Elderly. 

An  article  in  the.  March  1967  PDA 
Papers  includes  atn  Interview  with  Mrs. 
Neuberger.  I  believe  it  Is  of  interest  to 
all  who  are  concerned  about  consumer 
matters,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

An  iNTxavEBW  With  Maukins  NsusBacxB 
Former  Senator  Maurine  B.  Neqberger  be- 
came Consultant  on  Consumer  Relations  to 
the  CommlBslonar  of  Food  and  Drugs  on 
January  8.  1867.  Mrs.  Neuberger  will  advise 
the  Comniissloner  on  broadscale  programs 
and  policies  in  various  areas  of  consumer 
needs. 

The  widow  of  Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger, she  was  elected  la  1960  to  fill  out  his 
unexpired  term  and  to  serve  a  fuU  S-year 
term,  which  exuled  January  3,  1967. 

During  her  years  in  the  Senate.  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger took  an  active  interest  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  consumer  and  in  the 
activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sttiator  Neuberger  served  on  the  Senate's 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  including  its 
Subconunltteee  on  Fratid  and  Health  and 
Joint  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Caie,  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  former  Senator  has  published  numer- 
ous articles  In  national  mag^rfnes  on  con- 
sumer affairs  and  on  national  health  care 
and  welfare.  She  U  the  author  of  the  book. 
Smoke  Screen;  Tobacco  and  the  Public  Wel- 
fare, published  In  1M4. 

Mrs.  Neuberger'B  first  action  as  consultant 
was  a  program-planning  session  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  eight  FDA  consumer  specialists. 

She  made  her  first  public  appearance  in  her 
new  FDA  role  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
California  Consumers  In  San  PVanclsoo  on 
February  11. 

Question.  Mrs.  Neuberger.  after  serving  6 
years  in  Washington,  hoio  do  yon  feel  about 
being  just  a  consumer  again? 

Answer.  It  has  been  a  tremendously  re- 
warding experience  to  have  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  I  must  aay  it  was  with  some 
regret  that  I  bfkde  my  colleaguee  goodby. 
However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  "Just  a  con- 
sumer." I  always  felt  that  I  was  a  consximer 
at  the  same  time  I  was  a  Senator,  and  I  am 
a  consumer  now  In  my  new  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  must  remember  that  the  con- 
STuner  Is  the  fundamental  agent  in  our 
expanding  economy.  The  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  and  the  rate  at  which  those 
purchases  are  made  determines  the  kind  of 
economy  we  are  going  to  have  and  the  kind 
of  standard  of  living  we  are  going  to  have, 
so  the  question  of  being  "Just  a  consimMr" 
Is  really  not  the  proper  way  of  looking  at  it. 
Question.  President  Johnson  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  said.  "The  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  enacted  more  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation,  than  any  two  Congresses 
in  our  hUtory.  But  aU  of  this  legislation 
urlil  oome  to  nothing  unless  it  reaches  the 
people."  I  u>onder  how  you  react  to  that 
statement  and  what  comments  you  might 
want  to  make. 

Answer.  Tlw  Prealdeot  la  quite  right  As 
a  participant  In  those  two  Congresses,  I  .still 
recall  with  a  thrill  the  work  of  our  oonimlt- 
tMa  and  the  tromeadoua  effort  pat  forth  by 
the  AdmlnlatnMve  Btaach.  I  must  say  that 
the  problem  of  making  this  legislation  eSec- 


Uve  rests  not  solely  with  the  nedsral  or  State 
or  local  governments.  It  does  rest  with  all 
elements  of  our  society  concerned  with  the 
health  and  well-being  of  Sil  Americans.  I'm 
thinking,  for  exsmplet  *<  onr-physicians  and 
of  our  pharmacists,  our  dentists,  our  nurses, 
and  other  profeeslonal  personnel.  I'm  think- 
ing of  our  great  industries,  such  sa  phar;ma- 
ceutlcals,  foods,  coametlcs  and  those  oth^r 
non-govfernmental  groups  who  work  cooper- 
atively with  governmental  agencies.  These 
groups  share  the  task  of  implementing  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  6<th  and  89th 
Congresses. 

Question.     How  would  you  describe  your 
job  as  Consultant  on  Consumer  Relations? 

Answer.  It  was  made  clear  in  conversa- 
tions between  Dr.  Goddard  and  me  that  I 
would  not  speak  for  the  FDA.  I  would  speak 
for  the  consumer  to  the  FDA.  TTie  estab- 
lishment of  this  precedent  Is  a  very  good  one 
tor  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
I'm  very  proud  to  hate  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ploring this  new  kind  of  activity.  I  will 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  matters  of  eon- 
Bumer  needs  as  I  see  them;  111  bring  them 
to  his  attention.  They  may  or  may  not  al- 
ways be  relevant  to  the  kinds  of  responsibili- 
ties the  FDA  has  to  carry  out.  but  I  see 
myself  as  the  voice  of  the  oonsumer  at  the 
tUgbest  administrative  level  of  the  K)a.  H 
Is  with  this  understanding  that  I  took  the 
position  and  it's  with  this  understanding 
that  I'm  looking  Xorwavd  to  carrylBg  It  out. 

Question.  In  that  serue  would  ■you  smy 
that  the  consumer  has  en  ohUgatiam  to  IHw- 
«eZ/  to  be  informed  in  order  to  be  protected 
in  the  marketplace? 

Answer.  The  consumer  does  have  that  ob- 
ligation but  I  dont  believe  that  he  is  always 
aware  of  It.  Be  haa  to  be  reminded  of  It 
eontlnuaUy.  As  you  know,  I've  been  asso- 
ciated with  many  Issues  in  the  area  of  health 
that  really  demanded  of  the  consumer  that 
be  keep  himself  informed,  such  as  the  rela- 
tionship between  cigarette  smoklng^and  lung 
cancer,  the  effects  of  fluorides  In  preventing 
carles,  and  the  place  of  supplements  in  diet. 
Question.  Senator,  you  have  served  on  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Deeep- 
tions  affecting  the  Elderly.  What  are  your 
views  on  FDA  relations  with  the  aging? 

Answer.  In  the  FDA  you  wlU  find  a  num- 
ber of  responsibilities  which  I  think  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  elderly.    For  example, 
I  think  the  FDA  program  on  Insurtng  the 
quality  and  Integrity  of  drug*  in  the  market- 
place Is  of  prime  Interest  to  oiir  eU^ly  citi- 
zens.   They  now  have  vastly  Improved  medi- 
cal programs  at  their  service  an^  are  en- 
couraged    to     use     many     <rf     tSe     newer 
therapeutic  agents,  as  well  as  the  ola  stand- 
bys.    The  second  thing  is  a  wholesome  food 
supply.     In  addition,  there  must  be  assur- 
ance that  oommoditles  are  marketed,  pack- 
aged, and  labeled  so  that  the  buyer  can  deter- 
mine  what   Is   the   beet    value.     Within   a 
limited  income  there  is  a  tremendous  variety 
of  food  stuffs  available.    Third,  it  is  the  FDA 
which  protects  the  elderly  from  frauds  and 
deceptions.     For  Instance — ^PDA's  campaign 
In  combating  device  and  nutritional  quack- 
ery.    Dr.  Goddaxd  has  said  that  this  cam- 
paign wlU  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 
Question.  Ifr*.  Neuberger,  during  hearings 
by  your  Senate  committee,  representatives 
of  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  industries 
testified  that  there  was  a  direct  relationship 
betioeen  the  success  of  products  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
sumer.   Would  you  comment  on  this  in  light 
of  the  Fair  Packaging  otuI  Labeling  Act? 

Answer.  There  la  some  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment that  every  time  a  consumer  buys  a 
product  h«  Is  casting  a  vote  for  tliat  product. 
However.  \iie  Fair  Packaging  aiKl  Labeling 
legislation  Was  enacted  to  make  sure  that  the 
consumer  was  able  to  cast  an  infoitned  vote. 
Question.  Mrs.  Neuberger,  your  assignment 
to  the  FDA  Is  part-time,  witm*  other  pubUe 
activities  will  you  carry  ont 
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Arutwv.  I  am  Matloiud  Cbalrman  of  the 
AdvtMry  Oouticll  on  the  Stattu  of  Women 
and  vtU  continue  to  Mrre  In  that  capacity 
-■^  "--I  Mine  ttme  aa  I  work  for  the  K>A. 


KtCtbi^i 


JOB  VACANCIES 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attrition  of  the  Senate  to  a  serious 
Administrative  shortcoming  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Oovcmment  to  come  to 
gripe  with  the  unemployment  problem 
through  lob  training  programs  or  by  any 
oCho-  mesns  now  utlMzed. 

I  refer  to  rer^tlons  made  by  the  Sec- 
jnrtaiy  of  I«bor,  Ut.  W.  Willard  Wlrtz. 
In  &  letter  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  nUaois  [Mr.  Pmcy],  in  response  to 
Westions  which  Senator  Percy  directed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  a  hearing 
hdd  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  February  7. 

m  re^jonse  to  the  question  "How  many 
Job  vacancies  now  exist  in  our  econ- 
omy?" the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  Just 
advjscd  S^iator  Pkrct  in  writing: 
^  We  do  not  at  pveaent  have  any  flguree  on 
'total  J©b  vaeanolea  In  the  United  Statea. 
Sttch  information  Is  now  available  only  for 
ahoin^tS  metrotMjlltab  area*,  aa  part  of  a 
0*f>^iambt  at  tabor  experimental  program 
taritlaifefd  aaveral  years  ago.  Thla  pilot  pro- 
grau.  operated  toy  »»  united  Statw  Bmptoy- 
man>  Bentoe  and  the  amHated  State  Em- 
ployment Services  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  U  tabor  Statiatlca.  provided  one- 
time Job  vacancy  estlmatea  for  each  of  theee 
areaa  for  the  faU  of  1M4,  for  April  l&«6  and 
for  ApM  19«e.  Another  auch  survey  wlU  be 
coodueted  in  theee  areaa  later  thla  q>rlng. 

Ths  beat  available  UuUcattoa  of  vacanolee 
how  ■<  hand  la  the  monthly  iieta  of  unflUed 
Job  oponlnga  held  by  public  employmeot 
oflkoes  thrraighout  the  country.  Theee  total 
about  333.000  at  the  end  of  February  (but 
allghuy  lees  than  the  year-ago  level  of 
»4^4ao>.  Unfilled  Job  openings  generaUy 
range  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the 
total  vacandee  In  the  areas  Included  In  our 
-pUot  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  preposterous  to 
me  for  the  Department  of  Labor  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  seetdng  to  match 
unonployed  persons  with  available  Jobs 
to  keep  extensive  records  on  the  number 
and  types  of  unemployed  without  having 
any  syston  for  accurately  measuring  the 
Jobs  available  in  our  economy.  It  is  in- 
credible, Mr.  President,  that  any  agency 
could  operate  effectively  in  the  field  of 
finding  Jobs  for  people  or  of  tnibilng 
peoplefor  those  Job*  when  it  has  no  sys- 
tem t<»  seeking  out  and  finding  the  Jobs 
that  are  available.  ^ 

In  the  mldwestem  and  western  par- 
lAiiCs  to  which  X  am  accustomed.  Mr. 
Preddent.  I  can  only  picture  the  Secre- 
tMT  of  Labor  trying  to  make  a  hone  go 
forward  by  pulling  the  animal's  tall. 

AH  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  statis- 
tical reports  that  are  published  regularly 
by  the  Labor  Department  showing  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons.  I  am 
shocked  to  find  that  the  Department  of 
lAbor,  which  keeps  such  close  tab*  on 
tbe  nxBDber  of  memployed.  has  no  Idea 
raally  of  tiM  numlier  of  Jobs  available 
•ad  t^e  9kU]rtbat,are  seeded  t6  an  tfaege 
ioUf.  t,*rnoir»ee  fiow  the  Z^esiwtmiSt 
«a  )niiL«o«IMe  Job  training  progxan^s 
irtthffltlTifmlng  tbo  wqab^aod  types 
oCJobgavaflatik.  ,  .^ 


I  became  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
the  Job  training  problem  when  business- 
men in  Nebraska  told  me,  during  my 
travels  in  the  State  over  the  past  2  years, 
that  they  have  many  jobs  availaMe  but 
no  one  to  fill  them.  The  managers  of 
several  plants  told  me  they  would  expand 
their  operations  if  they  could  get  quaU- 
fled  employees  to  fill  the  additional  Jobs. 
"Hie  head  of  a  trucking  company  told  me 
that  his  firm  cannot  hire  as  many  drivers 
as  it  needs,  and  that  the  shortage  of  driv- 
ers had  become  a  critical  problem. 

Thla  whole  subject  is  of  special  Interest 
to  me  now,  because  I  am  having  a  bill 
drafted  to  try  to  make  Federal  Job  train- 
ing programs  do  a  better  Job  of  meeting 
the  Nation's  manpower  needs.  My  bill 
would  give  State  and  local  governments, 
particularly  schools,  greater  responsibil- 
ities in  utilizing  these  funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  dty 
government,  the  school  system,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  Nebraska's  largest 
city,  Omaha,  have  launched  a  ooc^wra- 
Uve  local  effort  to  find  Jobs  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  for  persons  who  find  them- 
selves on  the  unemployment  rolls  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Iliis  type  of  local 
Initiative  to  solve  problems  is  highly 
commendable.  However,  I  regret  to  re- 
port that  coincident  with  Senator  P»- 
cT's  receipt  of  Secretary  Wlrtz'  letter  a 
delegation  from  Omaha,  accompanied  by 
a  member  of  my  staff,  conferred  with 
oflldals  of  the  Labor  Department  and 
found  them  reluctant  to  participate  in 
such  a  practical  approach  to  the  unem- 
ployment probkm. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor  and  his  Department  will 
take  another  look  at  their  untenuous 
position.  Certainly  they  cannot  do  a 
very  good  Job  of  administering  ftmds  to 
train  people  for  Jobs  when  they  do  not 
know  what  Jobs  exist.  Commonsense 
dictates  that  they  do  as  complete  a  Job 
of  keeping  trade  of  the  available  Jobs  as 
they  do  of  computing  and  publicizing 
the  number  of  Jobless.  I  expect  to  have 
more  to  say  in  the  future  about  this  and 
related  matters. 


AprU  5,  ^967 
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EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  TO  FARMWORK- 
ERS 

Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  over  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
the  efforts  of  farmworkers  to  organize 
and  hegotiate  with  theh-  employers  for 
better  working  conditions  has  resulted 
In  community  unrest,  loss  of  employ- 
ment, and  worker  productivity.  When 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  three  decades  ago,  agrl- 
cnltore  was  exempted  becaxise  at  that 
time  farming  was  viewed  as  a  small 
family-type  operation.  Today,  due  to  its 
rapid  growth  and  mechanisation,  agri- 
culture Is  similar  to  our  Natkm's  other 
manufacturing  industries. 

But  neither  FMeral  nor  State  laws 
provide  meaningful  coQective-bargalnlng 
rights  tor  farmworkers.  And  the  N»i- 
tt<»ial  Labor  Relations  Act  spedflcaHy 
Bx^DtrU  farmworkers  fr^  its  i^ovlslpns. 

^fenoe,  a  Susm  4abor  dispute  can  cur- 
rentiy  be  settled  only  bx  raw  eeoDOMlc 
might>-tiy  etthnr  the  woiter  or  (he  «m- 


ployer  being  subject  to  intolerable  dollar 
losses. 

Cto  January  11  of  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  a  8,  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  collective 
bargaining  rights  available  to  farmwoilc- 
ers.  The  bill  adapts  some  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act's  provisions  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  seasonal  nature  of 
much  agricultural  work. 

Mr.  William  L.  Klrcher,  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  department  of  organization, 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  trenchant 
spokesmen  on  the  need  to  establish  and 
maintain  equitable  and  stable  employer- 
employee  relations  in  agriculture. 

In  a  March  21,  1967,  panel  dlscus^n 
of  "New  Safeguards  for  Farmworkers." 
on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System's 
"Labor  Conference,"  Mr.  Klrcher  sUted 
that  the  most  important  place  of  legisla- 
tion in  advancing  the  drive  for  organiz- 
ing the  farmworker  is  an  extension  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
farmworkers.  He  charged  that  failure 
to  give  farmworkers  an  orderly  proce- 
dure for  choosing  a  coUective-bargaining 
agent,  has  thrust  th«n  Into  "general 
warfare."  Mr,  Klrcher  pointed  out  that 
farmworkers  have  to  "picket  and  strike 
and  do  all  of  the  things  that  the  policy 
of  this  Nation  is  dedicated  to  eliminat- 
ing" to  achieve  what  other  worken  ob- 
tain through  normal  peaoefiU  proce- 
dures. 

Commenting  on  the  overall  farmwork- 
er problem,  Mr.  Klrcher  stated  the  AFL- 
CIO  is  pressing  for  other  legal  safe- 
guards, Including  adequate  coverage  un- 
der the  F»4r  Labor  Standards  Act,  un- 
employment compensation,  workmen's 
oompensation,  health  and  safety  laws, 
child  labor  laws,  and  some  of  the  other 
Federal  legislation  from  which  the  rest 
of  the  workers  in  the  Nation  have  bene- 
fited for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  informative  commentary  by  Mr 
William  Klrcher  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
s«it  that  the  fuU  panel  discussion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  panel 
discussion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRS,  as  follows: 

Nrw  SATsouAKoa  roa  PAaiawoaKxas 

Oueet:  WUllam  L.  Klrcher.  director  of  the 
APL-OIO's  Department  of  Organization 

Panel:  Nell  Ollbrlde.  labor  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press;  WUllam  Katon 
Waahlngton  oorreepondent  for  the  Chlcaso 
Dally  News.      ^  ' 

Moderator:    Harry  W.  Flannery. 

riAmmr.  Labor  News  CJonference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edmon  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  APL-CIO.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence brings  together  leading  APL-CIO  rep- 
reeen&tlvee  and  ranlclng  memben  of  tbe 
preM.  Todays  guest  U  William  L.  Klrcher 
director  of  the  APL-CIO-s  Department  of 
Organization. 

Although  Oongreaa  last  year  made  a  modest 
flnt  step  to  ease  the  social  and  economic 
plight  of  American  farm  workers,  they  an 
•till  denied  moet  of  the  rlgnu  and  beoeflta 
other  worken  enjoy  ooder  federal  and  state 
laws.  OaUlag  for  further  legal  wfeguarda 
for  fann  worken,  the  APL-CIO  Executive 
pptu^oQ  said:  "la  the  moat  aOtueot  nation 
of  tM  world,  and'  auppoaedly  the  tnfiet 
humane,  the  rabetandard  status  Miirnred 
by  the  three  mililon  AnierteanS  wbe  Hoik 
fat  tmgea  in  agrleamiM  «aa  ao  -UMfto  to 


tolemted."  Hera  to  queetlan  Mr.  Klrober 
about  tbe  APL-QIO's  alms  in  behalf  of  farm 
worken,  and  how  he  aseessea  the  chances  tos 
success  In  this  effort,  are  WllUam  Eaton, 
Waahtngton  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
DaUy  New*,  and  NeU  GUbrlde,  labor  oor- 
reepondent for  the  Associated  Frees.  Tour 
moderator.  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

And  now,  Mr.  Eaton,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  queetlon? 

Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher,  what  kind  of  federal 
legislation  does  the  APL-CIO  want  to  ad- 
vance its  drive  for  organizing  farm  workers? 
Knu:Hsa.  Actually,  In  terms  of  advancing 
the  drive  tor  organizing  fann  worken,  the 
moat  important  piece  of  legislation  is  an 
extension  of  what  we  refer  to  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act — ^the  Labor-Management 
Belationa  Act — to  farm  worken,  so  there 
will  be  an  orderly  procedure  for  them  to 
determine  a  collective  bargaining  agent. 

The  APL-CIO  Is  also  interested,  of  course — 
and  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  organiz- 
ing— but  the  APL-CIO  is  very  interested  In 
extending  to  farm  worken,  adequate  cover- 
age Tinder  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Un- 
employment Compensation,  industrial  com- 
pensation, health  and  safety  laws.  ehUd  labor 
laws,  and  some  of  the  other  federal  legislation 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  workwe  In  tbe 
naUon  have  benefitted  for  many  years, 

Eaton.  Why  have  farm  worken  been  ex- 
cluded from  tbe  protection  of  these  laws? 
KncHKB.  Being  as  charitable  as  I  can  be 
in  answering  that.  I  would  say  that  there 
might  have  been  a  question — a  quarter  of 
a  century  or  more  ago — with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  farm  work  and  agriculture 
was  an  Industry  that  was  within  tbe  frame- 
work of  mtentate  commerce,  where  Congress 
can  legislate.  Many  yean  ago,  the  Agricul- 
tural Industry  was  more  of  a  family  farm 
structure  than  It  la  today.  So.  I  am  being 
charlUble  when  I  say  that  \t  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  outside  intentate 
commerce. 

I  think,  aa  a  matter  of  tact,  tbe  powerftU 
political  presswes  of  the  farm  bloc  and  other 
portions  of  the  power  structure  have  never 
looked  too  kindly  upon  the  extension  of  flnt 
claas  citizenship  to  farm  labor. 

OiLBamz.  Mr.  Klrcher,  If  these  farm  work- 
en get  virtually  no  protection  under  the 
federal  labor  laws,  what  about  state  law? 
Do  they  get  any  better  break  there? 

KncHKi.  Mr.  GUbrlde.  it  is  about  the  same 
story  in  state  legislation. 

To  begin  with,  a  great  deal  of  the  state 
legislation  doean't  exist  In  the  same  areas 
aa  some  of  the  federal  legislation.  And, 
where  it  doea,  then  are  tbe  same  kind  of 
exclusions. 

Por  example.  New  York  state  has  its  own 
labor  relations  law  and  an  agency  that  can 
go  in  and  hold  elections  and  determine 
whether  a  group  of  worken  wants  a  \inlon 
for  themselves  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses In  tbe  anas  of  employment  that  an 
not  covered  by  the  federal  law.  But,  farm 
worken  are  excluded  from  that  state  law 
the  same  way  they  an  excluded  from  the 
federal  law. 

QiLBunz.  Then  have  been  some  attempts 
to  organize  farm  worken,  I  believe,  prlmarUy 
In  CallfornU,  recently.  How  do  you  go  about 
negotiating  a  contract  with  a  farm  owner  If 
he  does  not  have  to  bargain  under  the  law? 
KiacHza.  WeU,  you  Just  have  to  resort  to 
strike,  iMycott,  harassment  and  every  Und 
of  economic  sanction  that  you  can  possibly 
get  by  with. 

What  it  does,  and  what  people  should  rec- 
ognize, u  that  the  void  aotuaUy  ttanisU  the 
farm  worker  back  Into  tbe  |ungle  warfare 
days  that  preoeeded  the  kind  of  national 
Ubox  relatloqe  policy  i^bout  which  thla  na- 
tion has  brsfls*d  for  so  many  deoadea. 

Eera  u  a  pubctantUl  put  ot  ma  national 
work  oomatranlty  which  Is  told,  If  you  want 
the  tiungs  otbw  worken  get  through  notmal 
peaeetm  pfrooedure,  th«n  you  afe  going  to 


have  to  raise  aU  kinds  of  caln — you  an 
going  to  have  to  picket  and  strike  and  do 
all  of  the  things  that  the  policy  of  thU  nation 
is  dedicated  to  eliminating. 

PLANifBT.  What  la  your  situation  in  CaU- 
fomla,  Mr.  Klrcher,  now  that  you  have  a 
new  governor  and  he  baa  apjMlnted  an  Agrl- 
cultunl  Secntary — or  officer,  whatever  it  is 
out  there — who  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Klght-to-Work  Committee.  What  la  the 
situation  in  California  now,  as  far  as  you  an 
concerned.  In  organizing  the  farmen? 

iCT»f;ifn  WeU,  we  know  there  an  very, 
very  few  friends  at  tbe  executive  level  of  the 
state  administration  In  California.  The 
governor.  In  one  of  his  first  acts,  appointed 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Alan  Grant  as  the 
head  at  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Grant,  as  you  say.  has  been  very 
doae  to  the  National  Rlgbt-to-Work  Com- 
mittee, which  indicates  pntty  much  his 
attitude  about  organized  lat>ar  generaUy. 
He  is  also  the  head  oS  the  California  Parm 
Bureau. 

I  read,  right  after  hla  appointment,  when 
ha  said  that  "then  an  only  two  things  we 
have  to  do  out  hen  in  Callfamla  as  far  as 
agricultun  is  concerned:  One  Is  to  get  the 
Bracero  program  back  and  the  other  la  to 
knock  off  this  buaineas  of  ctdlaetlve  bargain- 
ing for  farm  worken." 

On.Ban>a.  Mr.  Klrcher,  when  does  the 
Bracero  situation  stand  now?  I  beUeve  in 
the  past  year  the  Labor  Department  has 
rather  severely  limited  the  importation  of 
Mexicans  and  British  West  Indians  and 
othen.  An  many  of  th«n  coming  In 
nevertbeleas? 

KiacRxx.  No,  not  oorapared  with  what  It 
used  to  be.  Public  Law  78  made  it  very 
easy  for  growers  and  employen  to  bring  alien 
labor  Into  the  country.  The  expiration  of 
that  law  a  couple  of  yean  ago  changed  this 
considerably. 

Now.  there  an  emergency  provisions  that 
the  Labor  Department  establlsbee  through 
hearings  on  wBat  It  calls  an  "adverse  effect 
wage  rate."  This  simply  means  that  a 
grower  can  seek  alien  labor,  but  befon  he 
can  even  qualify  to  ask  for  alien  labor,  he 
must  offer  that  "adverse  effect  wage"  to 
domestic  labor.  Then,  if  he  cannot  get 
domestic  labor  at  that  wage  level,  he  is  qiull- 
fled  to  seek  alien  labor. 

You  know  it  would  be  pretty  easy  for  an 
employer  to  offer  domestic  worken  95  cents 
an  bovir  and  then  complain  that  be  couldn't 
get  anyone  to  work  at  that  rate. 

Gn^amx.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  com- 
plamts  that  Americans  simply  wont  do  this 
kind  of  work.  Has  this  program  to  limit 
Braceros  Increaaed  tbe  number  of  Ameri- 
cana doing  farm  labor? 

KiacHxa.  Yes — as  long  as  we  undentand 
that  we  an  talking  about  FUlplnoes  and 
we  an  talking  about  Mexicans,  and  we  are 
talking  about  Japaneee  and  we  an  talking 
bout  Negroes  when  we  talk  about  Ameri- 
cans. Let's  undentand  what  we  mean  In  the 
terms.  We  have  domeetlc  labor,  American 
labor — ^that  Is,  PlUplno-Amerlcan.  Negro- 
American,  Mexican-American.  And,  there 
have  been  adequate  suppliee,  even  since  the 
expiration  of  Public  Law  78. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  big  Sohenley*^ 
ranch,  out  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where 
we  wrote  the  flnt  APL-CIO  labor  contract, 
we  have  a  long,  long  waiting  list  of  Worken 
who  would  like  to  get  Jobs  at  8<jhenley.  The 
r^Mon  la  that  we  wrote  a  minimum  wage  of 
fl.TS  an  hour  Into  that  contract. 

RjiNiraaT.  These  an   domestic   worktfs? 
In  other  words,  there  aran't  too  many  caaee, 
I  auppoee.  when  ther6  are  these  shortages 
and  they  are  able  to  taring  Ih  Braoeroa? 
WT^fimf  Very  few. 

Batom.  Mr.  lUrotaer.  what  v*  tb*  ooz^dl- 

tlooa   and    rates   for   non-otganlsed   iatm 

w^kerp.  Ui,CaUforiUa  and.  in  other  atatea? 

KmcHB.  WeU.  <(h«  IsveU  of  agatolMtuna 


wage*  In  HawaU  an  tbe  highest  of  any  o< 
tbe  60  states. 

Katon.  Is  that  a  result  of  union  effort? 

KiBCHiB.  It  la  a  combination  of  two 
ttUngs:  the  result  of  xuilon  effort  on  the  la- 
lands,  and,  tbe  second  thing,  of  course.  Is 
that  tbe  relative  position  of  the  agricultural 
workforce  In  that  state's  economy  has  a 
aharper  Impact  than  It  does  in  most  of  our 
other  statee.  It  Is  a  sort  of  separated,  segre- 
gated state. 

Outside  of  HawaU,  California  ranks  first. 
The  wage  levels  In  California — I  would  hesi- 
tate right  now  to  say  what  the  averages  an, 
but  my  guess  Is  that  they  are  probably  be- 
tween S1.25  and  S1.30  an  hour  In  farm  labor 
In  the  state  of  California.  This  is  the  high- 
est. 

Baton.  Without  much  other  additional 
protection — ^health  plana  or  pension  or  va.- 
catlons? 

KiBCHat.  No,  vlrtuaUy  no  other  benefits- 
Just  the  wages.  Sometimes  they  will  have 
housing,  though  it  Is  often  very  Inadequate 
and  they  have  to  pay  for  it  one  way  or 
another,  anyhow.  Then  an  Just  no  fringes 
to  speak  of. 

Then  theee  wages  go  down  considerably  In 
other  statee. 

ipoT  example,  in  Texas,  which  I  find  to  be 
one  of  the  very  wont  states.  Down  in  the 
Rio  Grande  VaUey,  we  have  a  strike  of  our 
United  Parm  Worker  Organizing  Committee 
now  about  a  year  old  then.  We  find  wage 
levels  there  aa  low  as  65  and  70  and  75  cents 
an  hour,    lliese  win  vary  from  state  to  state. 

You  find  non-agrtculturaJ  states  that  do 
have  crope  that  get  picked  in  season,  like 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  which  you  really 
dont  think  of  as  agricultural  etatee,  that 
have  wage  levels  that  look  a  little  better, 
simply  'becausis  the  only  tbne  there  la  a 
substantial  workforce — an  agricultural  wortt- 
force  in  the  state — ^Is  under  the  pressun  of 
harvest. 

Prequently,  the  employen  an  competing 
with  one  another  to  get  whatever  labor  la 
available  to  pick  their  crope  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  picked.  This  can  make  as  much 
as  B  to  IS  cents  an  hour  difference  In  the 
wage  levels,  becatise  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  scarcity  of  employees  has  a  tendency  to 
build  up  the  wage  level. 

Planwest.  Mr.  Klrcher,  there  was  a  recent 
breakthrough  in  regard  to  minimum  wages. 
What  effect  has  this  had  on  farm  wages? 

KiacHxa.  Mr.  Flannery,  we  have  not  really 
had  time  to  assess  it,  and  I  am  not  real 
certain  what  it  is  going  to  be.  You  under- 
stand, then  is  certain  criteria  with  respect 
to  that  law.  An  employer,  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  pay  that  minimum 
wage  in  farm  labor  has  to  bin  woricen  a 
oertatn  number  of  man-days  per  qiiartw,  so 
the  real  small  operation  will  not  be  covered 
by  that  law. 

And  the  bigger  operator,  particularly  ta 
statea  Uke  California,  will  tend  to  be  paying 
close  to,  or,  in  many  cases,  above  ^hat. 

So.  we  don't  know,  really,  how  m&ny  peo- 
ple an  going  to  be  affected  or  what  effect 
It  Is  going  to  have  on  wage  levels,  generally. 
I  think  It  wUl  take  a  year  to  find  out. 

GnJBmx.  I  believe  the  APL-CIO  has  said 
that  the  national  average  wage  for  these 
farm  worken  is  about  11.18  an  hour.  What 
do  you  think  It  should  be?  What  would  be 
a  fair  wage  for  these  people? 

ir^ymM  WeU  certainly.  It  should  be  above 
the  poverty  level. 

We  have  already  demonstrated,  through 
free  coUectlve  bargaining,  that  we  can  estab- 
Uah  a  rp*"'""""  wag*  of  S1.76  an  hour.  I 
don't  think  anything  below  $I.7S  la  reason- 
able. 

We  have  argued  before  lj(te  Labor  Depart- 
ment aU  over  the  oow^firy  (la  the  ;hearlj|igs 

with  reapect  to  the  "adverse  effeet  rf U,"  that 

th*  wage  xlevslj^  ahcMld.  pot  be  b^pw  what 

'  workers  demohatra%>;  t^uq^-P^  4»ego«*ta  ax)d 
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iMog^  lor  1k  tXre  titt  coUeetlTe  b«rg«lBiBg 

GxuiUDi.  Well,  U  these  3  mliu<m->ddd  peo- 
plis  su'ddenly  went  tip  to  fl.TS,  wbat  Meet 
VDuld  this  bav«i  on  the  food  prfoes? 
Wouldn't  It  tend  to  tnareaae  Xiivm  nither 
ttmrply?  • 

Kncjnac.  It  might  tocreaae  some.  I  tMnk 
there  irt  bm  ways  to  answer  the  queetloh. 
Ptrat,  I  dont  think  any  Aeaerlcan  wants  urt- 
deipald,  deprlvecl  workers  subsldlzlnff  the 
ttobdstuffs  that  go  on  his  table.  Number  two, 
the  Impact  of  wage  Improvement  on  the  oost 
of,  fbodstufls.''  t  am  totd  by  people  who  are 
reaeaich  amd  eeoi^omlc  experts,  would  not  be 
nearly  what  f  o^  ailttcipate. 

For  exampIS,  I  have  been  told  thai  the 
wage  level  of  field  workers  In  lettuce  could 
be  hronfiht  tip  above  the  pweit>  Ievtik-4n 
dther  WtiMs,  we  could  pay  lettuce  Held  work- 
ers above  $1.70  and  $1.76  per  hour-^-and  not 
ntse  the  cost  of  the  ImM  of  lettuoa  more 
Itum  eoe  cent. 

Now,  I  submit,  one  cent  per  head  cf  lettuce 
Is  ai  ptfetty  tnekpenslve  contribution  for  thoae 
ct  U*  Who  tny  lettuce  to  make  to  a  Uttle 
higher  level  of  citizenship  for  these  many 
huMlreds  of  thouumda  of  workers  who  have 
been  forgotten  for  so  long. 
^  Katosk.  Mr.  Klrcher.if  eoan«asles  ta.notthe 
oaln  luaaon  for  keeptag  wage*  low.  why  do 
•growUB  resist  unlooisatton  and/or  higher 
4«ige  rates? 

«  wtwtww  Well.  Ur.  Baton.  I  dont  want  to 
•ay  that  eoonomlcB  Is  not  Uniiortant.  Cer- 
tainly It  la  baportantk  and  therr  Is  no  ques- 
tion l)ut  what  organization  and  collective 
bargalBLDg  wre  going  to  raise  wages.  That  Is 
wh*t  haa  happened  every  time  there  has  been 
a  auooceaful  unlnnlTilng  effort  and  a  oollec- 
ttvehargalnlng  «cqi)irlence. 

Bxxt,  I  would  say  that  thera  la  a  great  deal 
beyond  the  economics. 

My  experience,  aa  limited  as  It  has  been 
with  the  employers  In  this  Industry,  la  that 
there  Is  sort  of  a  psychological  factor  here. 
This  Is  a  way  of  Ufe  for  them.  They  Just 
-don't  like  the  Idea  that  they  may  have  to  sit 
down  and  really  talk  seriously  with  and 
listen  to.  represaatatives  of  their  workers. 
-They  consider  themselves  to  be  kind  and  they 
are  aloe  to  thslr  workers,  but  they  just  don't 
want  them  talking  back.  They  Jiist  don't 
want  them  having  a  voice  In  what  their  con- 
dlUons  wlU  be. 

I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  big  reasohs.  It 
Is  sort  of  the  end  of  an  era  for  the  growers  In 
agriculture. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher,  can  you  tell  us  how 
long  the  AFIf-dO  has  been  active  at  the  na- 
tional level  In  organizing  farm  workers? 
Where  It  Is  operating  now,  and  is  this  a  per- 
manent program? 

KiacHZR.  Oh,  yes.    The  effort  of  the  AFli- 
CIO — and   there  have  been   efforts  by   the 
former  AF  of  L  and  efforts  by  the  former 
CIO  prior  to  these — but  the  actual  efforts 
^started  shortly  after  the  merger.    The  plans 
'went  Into  effect  In  1988.    The  APIi-ClO  Agri- 
cultural Workers  Organizing  Conunittee  Was 
fonned  early  In  19G9.    It  has  been  very  ac- 
'  Uve  and  very  aggressive,  particularly  In  the 
West. 

And  then  last  year,  with  the  strike  In  the 
-^^frapeJndustry  In  the  San  Joaquin  VUley,  In 
which  hoth  the  APL-ClO's  Agricultural 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  and  the  In- 
dependent National  Feum  Workers  Associates, 
headed  by  Cesar  Chavez  were  involved. 
These  two  groups  merged  Into  what  Is  now 
the  National  United  Parm  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  ii4^h  Is  an  AVIf-OXO  opera- 
tion. 

RjunmT.  Mr.  KIreher,  what  you  are  say- 
tag  Is  that  although  there  was  a  step-up  In 
the  operations  with  the  formation  of  the 
Agrteultural'WorlMfe  OrgantMng  Committee, 
there  wen  aiprtouMand  woikara  unions  long 
beiove  «ba«? 
tfCiarif  Tto,  Mr.  Mamiet^.  There  la  an 
more  nnportuit  ^olnt. 


-  The  oifssilKlig  effort  on  tha  part  oC  tile 
iUPlf-OIO  prior  to  last  year  waa  an  affort 
<ttreMed  not  at  Uie  a4t«ial- atrueturlng '  or 
signing  up  of  duee-paylng  members  the 
tradmonal  type  of  thfnr-4^  eOort-'ef  the 
AgrloulMnal  Workers  OllpuiiBlilg  06miaflttee 
operaMon  was  mora  to  put  tteldnd  of  pree- 
S\M«  on  tha  industry  tautt  would  cause  them 
to  make  sdme  tmproruiients. 

'And  slnc^  1006,  there  has  been  a  oon- 
stant  improvement  In  wage  levels. 

Nothing  dramatic,  but  a  regular,  constant 
Improvement — where  the  AWOC  waa  operat- 
ing. 

I  Row,  what  happened  was  that  with  the 
elimination  of  Public  Law  78 — ^the  wlplng- 
out  of  the  Biaeero  program — and  with  the 
kind  of  base  we  had  built  since  1080  with 
the  AWOC  program — we  were  then  able  to 
move  Into  the  kind  of  organizing  program 
that  not  only  continued  to  put  that  kind  of 
presMD*  on  the  Industry  generally,  but 
through  strlkas  and  boycotts,  we  started  to 
build  memberships  and  write  union  contracts 
In  the  more  tradltlatuil  form. 

Batoh.  Mr.  Klroher,  what  about  aotMtlas 
In  the  South^  and  in  tha  East,  where  thsc« 
Is  some  agricultural  activity? 

KncsKD.  We,  at  tha  prsaent  time,  have 
about  la  artdltfcmai  plaoas  around  the  coun- 
try where  we  have  the  prellmlmuy  work 
pretty  well  underway,  and  one  of  these 
days,  we  will  be  doing  the  same  tblnci  that 
we  are  doing  In  California.  We  are  not  an- 
nouncing them  in  advance,  because  as  long 
aa  ws  havs  to  resort  to  }ung)e  warfare— one 
of  the  great  tactics  of  the  guerrUla  Is  sur- 
prise— we  don't  want  the  employer  oommu- 
nlty  to  know  ahead  of  time,  where  or  when 
we  are  going  to  be. 

On.Mma,  Do  you  hope  to  make  any  prog- 
reos  at  all  In  this  current  Congress  toward 
helping  these  farm  workers? 

KntcHXB.  Well,  hope  springs  eternal.  We 
are  going  to  be  working  very  hard  at  the 
Job,  Mr.  OUbrlde. 

We  are  very  encouraged  today  to  note  that 
there  Is  substantial  Interest  in  the  extension 
of  federal  legislation — particularly  In  the 
field  of  the  National  I.abor  Relations  policy — 
to  farm  workers — interest  among  groups 
other  than  the  organized  labor  movement. 
Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher,  wouldn't  It  be  difficult 
to  hold  eleotlons  among  farm  workers  who 
often  are  temporarily  employed,  and  change 
and  move  around? 

KntcHxa.  Not  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  to  realize 
about  this  Is  that  we  have  an  agency  in  this 
government — the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board — that  now  has  32  years  experience 
and  Is  expert  In  doing  Just  exactly  that. 
They  celebrated  the  casting  of  the  35  mil- 
lionth vote  in  NLRB  elections  Just  the  other 
day. 

There  Is  no  more  capable  agency  in  the 
hisitory  of  man  In  meeting  the  kind  of  un- 
usual circiimstances  that  might  present 
themselves  in  a  secret  ballot  election  process, 
than  the  National  Labor  Relations  Bocutl. 
It  is  there — tallormade. 

Eatoi*.  If  you  got  this  kind  of  law,  what 
would  happen  In  farm  organizing? 

KnuzRXB,  Well,  there  would  be  the  great- 
est growth  In  union  membership.  In  a  period 
of  about  2  years,  that  we  have  seen  in  any 
section  of  the  work  force  for  the  last  20 
years. 

Pi-AifNDiT,  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  To- 
day's guest  on  lAbor  News  Conference 
was  Winiam  L,  Klroher.  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Department  of  Organization.  Repre- 
senting the  press  were  Nell  Ollbrldge,  labor 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Wllll^in  Eatpn,  Washington  oorrespondent 
for  the  Chl(»go  Daily  News.  This  to  your 
moderator,  Harry  W.  Flannery,  Inviting  you 
to  listen  «taln  next  woA.  Labor  News 
Conf erehee  la  a  public  affairs  production  of 
the  Anr-dtO,  praduced  In  eooptfatton  with 
tbe  Mutual  Radio  Network. 


ESHJMFnON  OP  CERTAIN  SCHOOL 
BUS  DRIVKkS  PROJtf  T«A1R  LABOR 
STANDARI>S  ACT    ^  '^ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  IKiv  Presidecit.  tDiUa' I 
huVe  written  the  dtettngutehed  Senator 
from  S6i:ith  Carolina  [Mr.  koLtnvos) 
asking  for  tbe  privilege  to  cosponsor  S. 
1209,  a  bill  to  exempt  certain  school  bus 
diiyers  from  the  application  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

In  Wy<Hnlng,  we  do  not  have  the  vehi- 
cle trafQc  problem  or  hazards  that  eon- 
itoixt  many  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  a  general  order  or  decision 
should  not  be  all  inclusive,  but  should 
permit  States  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions in  the  light  of  their  Individual  con- 
ditions. 

A  considerable  amount  of  correspond- 
ence has  been  received  relative  to  this 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Bxcord  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  H.  Sefang,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Worland,  Wyo..  to  Secretaiy 
of  Labor  Willard  Wlrts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 

Ma*ch  3,  1967. 
DnxCTOB, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
VS.  Department  of  Labor, 
WaaMnffton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Six:  In  reading  current  Information 
relative  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  aa 
amended  and  approved  on  September  23, 
1900,  there  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to 
the  use  of  student  bus  drivers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  buses  on  the  routes.  I  wotild 
like  to  point  out  the  foUowing  facts  and  fig- 
ures In  relation  to  our  program  here  In  Wor- 
land, Wyoming. 

We  are  probably  the  only  school  In  Wyo- 
ming presently  using  these  drivers.  Our  pro- 
gram hss  been  In  operation  for  47  years. 
During  that  47-year  period,  we  have  yet  to 
have  a  pupil  injury  aa  a  result  of  an  accident 
in  which  a  student  b\i8  driver  was  Involved. 
We  feel  that  this  is  certainly  a  record  that 
few  schools  can  claim. 

AU  of  our  drivers  on  established  routes  are 
student  bus  drivers  who  are  enrolled  in  either 
their  Junior  or  senior  year  in  our  High  School. 
Their  employment  automatically  terminates 
when  they  graduate  from  High  School.  We 
have  found  these  people  especially  conscien- 
tious not  only  in  terms  of  driving,  but  also 
In  bus  maintenance  as  well  as  pride  In  the 
Job  which  they  do.  In  fact.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  these  young  drivers  main- 
tain more  control,  are  better  drivers,  and 
take  more  pride  In  their  Job  than  any  adult 
drivers  with  which  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  work.  It  Is  not  Just  a  Job  to  these  boys; 
it  la  an  organization. 

The  boys  are  selected  In  the  following 
manner.  First,  they  make  application 
through  their  high  school  principal.  He 
checks  them  out  In  relation  to  their  grades 
as  well  as  citizenship  and  indicates  approval 
or  disapproval.  Then  each  applicant  Is  In- 
terviewed by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  OUT  bua  supervisor  at  which  time  some 
may  be  eliminated.  If  their  applications  are 
approved  at  that  time,  then  they  go  through 
a  training  program  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
which  Involves  them  In  driving  empty  busee, 
observing  other  drivers,  learning  routes,  and 
peeking  out  with  our  bus  supervisor.  One 
or  two  boys  each  year  are  eliminated  in  this 
process.  Then,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
a  two-day  workshop  Is  set  up  in  which  the 
boys  have  a  written  examination  relative  to 
dHvlng  laws  and  school  regulations.  Also. 
thto  usu^ly  Involves  a  safety  fllib  and  a  lec- 
ture on  seheel  phUoeophy  as  well  as.  If  it  oan 
be  arranipBd,'  a  talk  from  a  member  of  the 
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Wyoming  HlfJiWBj  Patrol.  Vbma  boys,  also 
during  this  two-day  period,  drive  with  a 
patrolman  Ih  t»  bus  and  are  approved  by  him. 
Some,  InvarlaWjr,  are  eliminated  during  thU, 
period.  Baefa  hOy,  prior  to  operatton  ^  a 
Y(i^,  to  required  tx>  have  a  physical. as  weU  aa 
an  eye  exanUnatlon. 

Ihxpughput  tbe  year,  weekly  a^d  monthly 
safetymeetlngs  ar«  conducted  Mid  each  bby 
is  responsilAe  for  the  policing  at  every  other 

boy. 

I,  personally,  am  absolutely  sold  on  thto 
program,  not  only  because  of  tbe  economy 
Involved  but  because  of  the  caUber  of  boya 
and  the  Job  that  they  do.  When  I  refer  to 
economy.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fact  that 
these  boys  work  on  short  routes  for  $70.00 
per  month  and  on  the  two  es^tecUBy '  long 
routes  which  we  have,  one  receives  $teiM 
and  ode  receives  tOO.OO  per  moBtli. 

They  get  along  very  weU^  with  the  parents 
and  a  lot  of  theee  boys  are  sons  of  f  pnoei^  hua 
drivers. 

Also,  before  they  are  approved  as  a  bus 
driver,  tiiey  must  have  an  approval  form 
signed  by  every  parent  on  their  rente  as  wtfl 
aa  have  the  back  of  their  lleaoae  stamped  by 
tbe  State  Motor  Vehicle  Division  allowing 
them  to  drive  buses  on  established  routes. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  they  do  not  drive 
(jn  activity  trips.  Thto  Is  the  responsibiUty 
of  approved  teacher-drivers  which  go 
through  a  short  workshop  each  year  prior 
to  their  being  qualified  to  drive  on  activity 
trips. 

In  relation  to  our  liability  Insurance  policy 
and  Whether  or  not  the  expense  to  greater 
because  of  student  drivers  than  It  would  be 
with  adult  drivers.  In  checking  with  our  In- 
surance company,  they  unquallflcatlonally 
stated  that  there  to  no  increased  cost  In 
premium  to  the  school  district  because  of 
our  program  and  said  that  thto  to  not  because 
of  rating  but  because  of  acceptance  and  be- 
cause of  our  good  record.  Bo,  as  far  as  cost 
of  liability  insurance  Is  concerned,  we  Would 
pay  the  same  rate  whether  we  had  adult 
drivers  or  the  student  drivers. 

Last  year,  these  boys  drove  125,879  miles 
on  eatal»llshed  routes. 

We  have  26  drivers  that  are  between,  the 
ages  of  16  and  19  and  all  of  them  are  en- 
roUed  In  school.  Some,  of  course,  are  regu- 
lar drivers  while  others  are  substitutes.  At- 
tached to  thto  letter  to  a  complete  Itot  of  our 
driving  staff. 

I  think  you  should  be  aware  of  what  would 
constitute  the  release  ot  any  one  of  thess 
drivers  other  than  insubordination  and  the 
usual  type  of  Items  that  would  eliminate  any 
employee.  These  boys  have  an  additional 
obligation.  If  at  any  time,  whether  they 
are  in  their  own  private  vehicle  or  a  school 
vehicle,  Ahey  receive  a  citation  into  court 
because  of  a  traffic  violation,  they  may  be  re- 
moved as  a  driver,  depending  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  vlolatton.  They  are  always  sus- 
pended for  a  brief  period  of  time  for  any 
Violation.  If  it  to  a  moving  traffic  vlqlatlon, 
they  are  usiially  permanently  removed  from 
service.  They  understand  this  before  evar 
accepting  the  Job.  1  would  like  to  re- 
emphasize  that  this  ruling  applies  not  only 
while  in  a  school  owned  vehicle,  but,  also, 
to  their  driving  In  their  private  automobiles. 

According  to  our  records,  we  have  sus- 
tained the  following   accidents  since   1960: 

September  18,  1962 — a  bus  was  forced  off 
the  road  by  a  truck  caxislng  the  lower  glass 
In  the  front  door  to  Ije  brokeh  and  slight 
damage  to  the  right  front  fender.  No  in- 
juries.   Damage  lees  than  950.00. 

November  26.  1962 — driver  of  a  pick-up 
truck  ran  into  the  side  of  a  bus.  The  driver 
of  the  truck  was  unable  to  see  because  hto 
windshield  was  frosted  over.  No  injuries 
received.  Damage  to  bus — approximately 
$100.00;  to  the  pick-up  truck — $250.00. 

February  27, 1963 — bus  backed  into  a  spotts 
car  Illegally  parked  In  a  bus  parking  area.  I 
Damage  to  the  bus  negligible;  damage  to  the 
other  vehicle— $260.00.    No  injuries. 


January  19.  1907 — bus  stopped  oomlng  put 
of  an  aUey  and  a  car  on  the  street  hit  brakes 
and  slid  into  front  of  the  bus.  Damage  to 
bus  nc«Uglt>le;  damage  tO;  car— tlM.OO.  Mo 
Injuries. 

I  am  personally  sold  .on  the  program  and 
highly  recommend  it.    I  don't  believe  that  I 
oould  say  enough  good  about  ttieae  boys. 
BeapectfuUy  yowa. 

. .  John  h.  SaTrANo, 

Superintamdent. 

Worland  School  District.  Worland,  Wyo. 


in  structure  and  managwnwpt  of,  tb^e JPoifi 
Office  Department.  ,  ':  n'-;     i:A. 

X  eunmend  the  Poebinaster  (Mncnl 
for  his  cogent  comment  on  the  needs  of  ai 
postal  service  to  match  tbe  times  in 
whidb  we  live.  ^The  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servica  Coipmlttee  purely 
should  glve»  «nd|  feel  sure  it  would  give, 
objective  study  tp  the  recommendattoas 
he  has  made. 


Nsms 

Position 

Ags 

Birth  date 

1.  Lane,  Alsa 

SabsUtots 
bns- 
drlvsr. 

17 

I, 

Sept  0,10M 

2.  Jensen.  Cliris 

Kegtilar 
boi^ 
dnvw. 

17 

May    1.1»<8 

i.  Bower,  Tom. 

AilMtiUlU 
driver. 

17 

Aug.  22,1949 

♦.  VsPBsy,  E»rl 

do 

17 

Oct.   11,1040 

».  Montoya,  Danny.. 

do. 

17 

Sept.  28,  lots 

fi.  Moiutiere. 

Kenneth. 
7.  NleJaen,  John. 

do 

17 

Dee.    7,1010 

do 

17 

Apr.  22,1040 

8.  Nnmoto,  Ken. 

do 

18 

Feb.  21,1040 

«.  StMolph.  Roew... 

do 

16 

Jons  17,1080 

10.  NlriMn,  Urry 

lU  QUbert.  Daniel.— 

do 

to 

Bspt.  2Ji,10t8 

do 

17 

May  16.10t9 

12.  Alexander,  Jerry... 

do 

17 

Feb.  11,1090 

13.  Brown.  Robert 

Regular 
bos- 
driver. 

18 

June  21,  lots 

U.  Haloes,  Dooglas... 

....  do 

18 

Mar.   2,10t0 

18.  Bower.  Roger 

do 

18 

July  12,  lots 

16.  Ramirpf .  Jose,  Jr. . 

do 

18 

Nov.   2.  lets 

17.  Hart,  William 

do. 

18 

Nov.  16, 1048 

18.  Roberts,  Reese 

do 

18 

Aug.    6.1048 

ig,.  WlUard.  Alvln..... 

do 

17 

May    2.  040 

sent,  i.ioa 

Feb.  U,t«48 

"».  Wa«n«r,  Ksa. 

do...... 

17 

a,  rreneti,  Andy . 

d$i— -1 

It 

22.  Scbeuennaiw 
4?ichael, 

^ 

18 

Oct.    25,1048 

23.  McCliii««  Ken- 

do-  - 

V 

June  11,1040 

nelb. 

at.  Paxton,  Frank 

do. 

is- 

Dec.     8,1048 

38.  Smith,  Jerry  Bob.. 

do 

18 

Oct.   30,1048 

NOTB.— Driven  bet  «-een  16  and  17, 13;  drivers  18  yean 

o(  ase,  11;  driver*  It  or  older,  1. 

RECESS  UNTIL  1:45  O'CLOCK  Pli. 

Mr.  BYRD  <rf  Weett  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
cess until  1:45  o'clock  PJDQ.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  ahd  17  minuted  pjn.)  the  Senate 
Uxft  a  reoeas  until  1:45  o'eiock  pan..  tb« 
stliiie  day.  ?  ' 

At  1  otclotdf  and  45  Bdtiueei  pjB.,  th* 
Senate  reassembled,  aoA  was  called  to 
older  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bran 
of  West  Vl^lnia  in  the  chair). 


POSTMASTER  CHENERAL  O'BRIENS 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  RB- 
STRU(TrURED  POSTAL  SYSTEM 
COMMENDED  BY  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  forthrlghtly 
recommended  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment should  be  changed  from  an 
executive  department  under  Cabinet  level 
direction  to  a  nonprofit  Government 
corporation  managed  by  a  Board  and  an 
executive  of  the  Board's  choosing. 

I  feel  that  certainly  the  capable  Post- 
master General  made  a  thorough  study 
as  a  precondition  to  tmnouncing  his  pro- 
posal. Asked  to  comment  on  this  rec- 
ommendation, I  have  said  that  If  it 
comes  to  Congress  as  an  administration 
recommendation,  or  if  it  becomes  a  meas- 
ure ofifered  within  the  Congress,  it  wiU 
have  my  careful  attention  during  delib- 
erations of  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  in  the 
17  months  since  he  assumed  the  office  of 
Postmaster  General  at  Cabinet  rank, 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  spearheaded 
Improved  postal  services  of  slgntflcance 
notwithstanding  periodic  deficiencies  at 
critical  times.  But  he  has  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  more  improvements  are  re* 
quired,  and  I  am  sure  he  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  recommended  the  change 


U  THANT'S  PLANS 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  editorials  dealing  wlSi  U  "niant's 
plans  for  a  truce  in  Vietnam.  One  deals 
Hrlth  U  Thant's  plan  for  a  truce  in  the 
firing  in  South  Vietnam.  The  other  deals 
with  the  same  subject  and  gives  praise  to 
U  Thtuit  for  his  recommendations  tliat 
a  truce  be  declared,  preliminary  discus- 
sions be  held*  and  resort  be  had  to  the 
Geneva  accords  in  an  attempt  to  settle 
the  dispute  in  that  southeast  Asian  area. 
Both  editorials  commend  U  Thant  for  his 
objective  and  Impartial  approach  to  the 
problem. 

U  Thant,  in  his  recommendation  for  a 
truce,  placed  equal  responsibility  upon 
both  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  immediately 
accepted  his  proposal.  Ho  Chi  Minh  re- 
jected It. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  C^lark],  at  a  meeting 
held  by  the  Americans  For  Democratic 
Action,  again  urged  a  unilateral  cessation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  went  one 
step  further  and  recommended  complete 
unilateral  discontinuance  erf  ©ur  efforts 
to  protect  our  interests  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr,  President,  the  senior  Senator  frc«n 
Pennsylvania  suggested  a  unilateral  ap- 
proach and  did  not  call  upon  North  Viet- 
nam to  take  any  action  whatsoever.  To 
the  great  amazement  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  myself,  U  Thant,  who  had 
previously  recommended  bilateral  dis- 
continuance, joined  in  the  declaratlona 
made  to  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  declared  that  the  United 
States  should  one-sidedly  discontinue  Its 
efforts  while  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  move  troops  and  equipment  into 
South  Vietnam,  to  be  used  in  the  taking 
of  the  lives  of  the  Amerlcai)  boy»^bo  9n 
there.  ^  •  '         v,« 

I  do  not  want  to  be  harsh,  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  there  could  be  such  a 
change  in  opinion  by  U  Thant  with  re- 
spect to  this  important  problem  con- 
fronting the  United  States.    How  could 
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he  rntoonably  AdToeate  bilateral  cean- 
tlon  of  the  firing  aa  one  day  and  one 
weHt  later  adroeate  unllatoul  eeesatton 
by  the  United  States? 

My  conclusion  is  that  he  did  not  think 
the  matter  out.  When  1  say  that  he  did 
not  think  the  mattet  out,  I  am  being 
most  charitable  In  the  expression  of  my 
opinion.  Some  might  say  that  he  is  lack- 
ing in  consistency  and  that,  therefore, 
because  of  an  inability  to  be  consistent, 
he  declared  one  policy  on  one  day  and 
another  policy  a  few  days  later. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
the  right  to  expect  from  U  Thant.  in  his 
office  as  the  Chief  Executive  and  head 
of  the  United  Nations,  an  objective  and 
impartial  approach  to  the  problem  of  a 
negatioaol  any  effort  on  hla  part  to  deal 
with  the  United  States  less  charitably 
and  honestly  than  he  detds  with  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editoiial  entitled  "U  Thant's 
Plan,"  published  In  the  Cleveland  Press 
of  March  29.  1967.  and  an  editorial  en- 
tiUed  "Thant's  Big  Risk  in  Truce  Plan." 
also  published  In  a  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
newspaper,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  pbjectlon.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

frrom  the  Clerelajid  Press.  Mar.  29,   I9e7j 

XJ  THAMT'a  RlAIf 

^  Wb«re  he  ua«d  to  disnund  the  United 
States  halt  the  bomhings  of  North  Vietnam 
aad  "maybe"  there'd  be  negotlatlona.  United 
K^tloQs  Secretary  General  U  Thaat  now  has 
revised  hU  plan,  for  the  better. 

Vaiily.  he  now  asks  both  sides  to  halt  all 
military  activity  simultaneously,  then  talk 
about  next  steps  and  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  probI<«n.  That's  an  improve- 
ment. 

What's  more,  the  0.8.  has  declared  Its  ac- 
ceptance. We  did  BO  out  of  a  desire  to  end 
that  bloody  war  by  negotiations,  a  desire 
so  deep  among  Americans  that  we  feel  It  in 
our  hearts. 

Tet  that  desire  la  tempered  by  a  determl- 
sattpa  to  see  the  war — and  any  negotla- 
tlooa— through  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
meaning  the  South  Vietnamese  would  be 
able  to  run  their  own  affairs,  free  from  out- 
side force. 

So  our  wUlingness  to  negotiate  means  we 
have  confidence  In  our  arms,  and  also  in  the 
growing  promise  that  South  Vietnam  can  put 
It*  poUtlcal  house  in  order  and  make  the 
progress  that  Is  the  only  durable  answer  to 
the  Viet  Cong. 

tJnfortimately,  the  Ck)mmimlsts  have 
made  plain  they  haw  no  Interest  In  accept- 
ing U  Thanfs  plan,  or  any  other  plan  that 
aaks  them  to  put  up  their  arms.  too. 

Why  do  they  persist  In  their  intransigence? 
Is  it,  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  says,  they 
are  underestlmaUng  our  strength?  Or  Is  It 
that  they  are  patiently,  and  correctly  wait- 
ing for  political  turraou  to  erupt  again  In 
Saigon,  or  for  "doves"  to  win  out  In  Wash- 
ington or  the  J^mencan  people  to  get  fed  up 
with  the  casualties  and  cost  of  the  war? 

We  should  not  become  discouraged  by  thU 
this  Utest  failure  to  make  peace.  There  will 
doubtless  be  more.  The  answer  Is  to  go  on 
trying  to  make  peace,  but  not  wearily  settle 
^r  peace  at  any  price— and.  simultaneously 
to  go  on  fighting  the  war— without  becoming 
•o  angry  that  we  go  on  a  military  rampage. 


In  pre^wslng  the  standstill  truce  in  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  get  peace  talks  started. 

He  Is  an  Asian  and  in  his  United  Nations 
pronouncements  he  reflects  the  thinking  of 
an  international  peace  body  which  has  8\if- 
fered  considerable  embarrassment  from  Its 
ln<Japaclty  to  cope  with  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  standstiU  truce  wo\Ud  halt  the  bomb- 
ings of  the  North  and  prevent  Hand  from 
using  the  pause  to  Uicrease  its  troop  and 
supply  movements,  thus  removing  the  major 
barriers  in  the  path  of  the  peace  table. 

The  Umted  States  promptly  accepted  the 
propoeal. 

In  his  optimism.  Thant  chooses  to  beUeve 
that  indications  of  a  Hanoi  rejection  do  not 
add  up  to  a  categorical  turndown. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  do  not  share  his  optimism. 

The  North's  rejection,  as  broadcast  by  the 
Vietnam  News  Agency,  said  approval  of  the 
truce  proposal  would  mean  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese  people  were  accepting  the  "condlUons 
of  the  aggressors."  I^ast  February  Hanoi  re- 
jected the  President's  direct  offer  to  halt 
the  bombing  and  freeze  U.S.  troop  levels  as 
preliminaries  to  p>eace  talks. 

IX  the  Hanoi  rejection  of  the  standstill 
truce  becomes  categorical.  Thant,  who  has 
been  highly  critical  of  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  struggle,  wiU  have  to  revise  his  think- 
ing. 

With  American  acceptance  In  his  pocket 
within  minutes  after  he  revealed  his  pro- 
posal, he  knows  which  side  wants  to  prolong 
the  war.  " 


Thawt's  Bio  Rux  m  Ttmci  Plan 
Secnrtary  General  v  Thant  laid  a  laro* 
«««"•  ot  hl«;p«sonal  prestige  on  the  uSe 


PRINTINO  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  REPORT  ENTITLED  "A  REVIEW 
OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS IN  LATIN  AMERICA" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  submitted  a  report  on  a 
resolution  that  I  submitted  last  Monday 
for  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of 
the  report  entitled.  ~A  Review  of 
U.S.  Oovemment  Operations  In  Latin 
America." 

I  have  consulted  with  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  and  there  1«  no  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  this 
resolution. 

I  therefore  ask  unanltfious  consent  that 
the  resolution  may  be  considered  at  this 
time.   ■ 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution wiu  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lbcislative  Curk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  to  print  as  a 
Senate  document  a  report  by  Senator 
Ellewdxr  entitled  "A  Review  of  U.S  Gov- 
ernment Operations  in  Latin  America  " 
,pePRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S 
Res.  100). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

s.  nm.  100 

Retolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  Ulus- 
trations,  as  a  Senate  docimient,  a  report  en- 
"^^  "A  Review  of  the  United  States  Oovem. 
meat  Operations  in  Latin  America,"  submit- 
ted by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  on  March 
M,  1967;  and  that  nineteen  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


AprU  5,  1$67 

PIERSONAL  STATEBOENT 

Mr.  HORSE.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  Washington  Post  of  this  morning 
under  the  byliiie  of  Mr.  John  Maffre,  to 
WHinection  with  a  story  headed  "Senate 
Conunlttee  Approves  Bunker."  attributes 
to  me  the  followlns  quotation: 

"If  the  President  does  not  soon  get  us  out 
of  this  war",  Morse  said,  In  a  reference  to 
the  final  days  of  Prance  in  Indochina,  "he 
will  get  the  same  warning  as  Mendes  France 
when  they  told  him  either  to  win  this  war 
or  to  get  out." 

Mr.  PreaWent.  I  submit  that  the  im- 
plication is  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Is  taking  the  po«tl(Mi  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  follow 
the  course  of  action  of  winning  this  war 
or  getting  out. 

What  I  actually  said  In'  the  public 
hearing  ot  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  appears  on  p&ge  110  of 
the  transcript  of  record  and  reads  as 
follows: 

If  anybody  thinks  that  the  Amerlean 
public  opinion  today  Is  what  It  was  a  year 
ago,  he  is  not  getting  out  to  the  croMroada 
and  the  grassroots  of  America.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  growing  in  their  resentment 
to  this  war.  Their  disquietude  U  Increasing 
and  I  think  it  is  not  going  to  be  very  long 
U  this  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon  does  not  get 
us  out  of  this  war  that  tills  Administration 
U  going  to  get  the  same  warning  that  the 
French  people  gave  Mendes  France  when 
they  told  Mendes  France.  "Klther  get  us  out 
or  we  wiu  change  the  government." 

That  has  been  the  position  that  1  have 
tfUcen  for  some  3%  years. 

1  supplement  that  by  sajing,  as  I  hav* 
said  over  and  over  again,  that  I  do  not 
•ecept  the  notion  that  by  winning  the 
war  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  out 
because  the  eenemi  conception  of  win- 
ning the  war  is  that  we  win  a  miUtaiy 
engagement  that  will  force  the  enemy 
into  a  surrender. 

Mr.  President,  forcing  the  enemy  into 
a  surrender  is  not  going  to  enable  us  to 
get  out.  Forcing  the  enemy  Into  a  mili- 
tary surrender  is  going  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us.  in  my  Judgment,  to  stay  in 
South  Vietnam  with  a  large  number  of 
troops  for  a  long  time. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  pleading— 
and  I  raise  my  voice  and  plead  again  this 
afternoon — for  an  attempt  to  get  a  mul- 
tilateral settlement  of  this  war  rather 
than  to  take  the  position  that  we  ought 
to  continue  on  pretty  much  a  unilateral 
basis  Until  we  force  a  surrender. 

Mr.  Walter  Llppmann  recently  set  forth 
the  position  I  take  in  regard  to  our  course 
of  action  over  there. 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 

The  LioisLATivB  Clxrk.  a  bill  (HJl. 
6950)  to  restore  the  Investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
dation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  CONTINUED 

Mr.  MORSS.  Columnist  Walter  Llpp- 
mann. in  an  article  entitled  "Vietnam 
Peace  Unlikely  as  Long  As  Ky  In  Power." 
points  out  what  some  of  us  in  the  Senate 
have  also  been  pointing  out  and  arguing 
for  the  last  2  or  3  years — that  there  will 
be  no  hc^ie  for  a  successful  pacification 
of  Vietnam  so  long  as  we  give  support  to 
Ely,  a  Vietnamese  French  officer  who. 
together  with  every  other  member  of  his 
Junta,  who  were  French  officers,  is  known 
by  millions  of  Vietnamese  to  have  kUled 
thousands  of  fellow  Vietnamese.  That  is 
the  kind  of  tyranny  and  military  Junta 
that  American  boys  are  dying  to  support 
in  South  Vietnam  today. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times : 
It  is  shocking,  it  is  immpral.  it  is  com- 
pletely unjustifiable.  As  Walter  Llpp- 
mann says: 

The  reason  why  pacification  of  the  peas- 
ants will  not  work  under  Ky  Is  that  Ky 
and  his  generals  are  in  cahoots  with  the 
landlords  and  wUl  resist  that  land  refcH-m.  to 
which  President  Johnson  pledged  himself 
at  Honolulu.  Without  land  reform,  the  re- 
beUiouB  pheasants  cannot  be  won  over.  There 
Is  nothing  else  to  do  with  them  except  to 
crush  them  by  force. 

That  U  why  aU  the  dlplotnatle  skill  of  Mr. 
Kllsworth  Bunker  and  aU  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mr.  Komer  wlU  not  pacify  South  Vietnam. 
Moreover,  by  embracing  Oen.  Ky  the  Presi- 
dent has  shut  the  door  to  the  possibility  that 
a  moderate  government  In  Saigon  might 
negotiate  a  peaoe  with  the  Viet  Cong.  For 
we  may  take  It  as  most  probable  that  unless 
the  President  Is  wllUng  and  able  to  get  rid 
of  Ky  or  bend  him  to  his  will,  there  is  np 
visible  chance  of  a  political  settlement  of  the 
war. 

What  chance,  then.  Is  there  that  the  war 
can  be  concluded  by  military  means?  The 
most  optimistic  of  the  hawks  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  persistent  and  continually  increas- 
ing bombing,  bombardment,  and  attack  will 
hurt  the  enemy  so  badly  that  he  will  with- 
draw from  the  battle.  This  is  certainly  a 
plausible  theory.  For  it  really  would  be 
amazing  If  the  United  States,  which  is  In- 
comparably the  strongest  military  power  In 
history,  were  not  able  to  break  the  will  of 
a  small  backward  country. 

Yet  it  Is  far  from  certain  that  our  Vlet- 
nameee  opponents  wlU  be  crushed  by  our 
immense  firepower  or  that  they  wlU  be  so 
broken  In  spirit  that  they  wUl  fold  their 
tents  and  steal  away.  The  trouble  with  o\ir 
adversaries  Is  that  these  peasant  warriors 
believe  they  are  fighting  for  their  lives 
against  their  native  landlords  backed  by  for- 
eign Intruders.  When  men  believe  that  to 
be  defeated  is  to  die  anyway  they  wlU  fight 
on  without  being  afraid  to  die. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  we  are 
up  against,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
Ueve that  the  President  has  left  the  door 
open  to  an  honorable  and  graceful  way  out 
of  an  endless  struggle. 

This  is  the  view  that  many  of  us  have 
shared,  and  this  is  the  view  of  many 
authorities  and  experts  who  have  ap- 
peared before  us. 

We  are  supporting  in  South  Vietnam 
a  military  dictatorship  composed  of  ty- 
rannical mandarins  who  have  exploited 
the  Vietnamese  for  decades,  tyrants  who 
Joined  with  the  French  in  killing  their 
fellow  men  by  the  thousands.  That  is 
the  gang  we  are  supporting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  not  going  to  end  the  war  by 
forcing  a  surrender.  We  will  have  to 
keep  tens  upon  tens  upon  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
for  decades,  so  long  as  that  is  our  ob- 
jective. That  is  why  some  of  us  have 
been  pleading  for  the  administration  to 
change  its  course  of  action  from  all  this 
talk  about  a  bilateral  negotiation — 
which  is  an  impossibility. 

If  you  want  peace,  you  can  force  it, 
if  you  force  a  surrender.  It  will  end  only 
in  a  truce,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  to  keep  men  over  there  who  will 
be  killed  in  a  guerrilla  war  on  a  smaller 
scale,  a  war  that  will  continue  until 
Asia  organizes  against  the  United  States 
and  drives  us  out.  With  6  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  we  do  not 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  maintain- 
ing a  military  foothold  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia  within  25  to  35  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  wished  to  make  this 
statement  because  I  have  already  re- 
ceived several  calls  which  I  believe  con- 
stitute a  very  broad  interpretation  o^ 
what  Mr.  Maffre  wrote  in  his  article. 

It  is  not  I  who  think  we  ought  to  win 
or  get  out,  but  the  French  people  who 
took  the  position,  so  far  as  Mendes 
France  was  concerned,  that  they  ought 
to  win  or  get  out.  They  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  Mendes  France  to  win  or 
get  out  because  Prance  was  bleeding  in 
southeast  Asia,  in  Indochina,  without 
any  sign  of  winning  and  Mendes  France 
changed  his  course  of  action  by  a  multi- 
lateral approach  under  the  Geneva 
Treaty. 

It  is  too  bad  that  our  country  made  a 
series  of  historic  mistakes  with  regard 
to  getting  us  into  South  Vietnam  on  a 
unilateral  basis..  It  is  too  bad  that  Sec- 
retary Dulles  walked  out  of  the  Geneva 
Conference.  It  is  too  bad  that  he  did 
not  stay  there,  do  what  he  coidd  to  Im- 
prove the  treaty  as  much  as  possible, 
sign  the  treaty,  and  then  proceed  to 
work  through  the  International  Control 
Commission  that  was  set  up  under  the 
treaty,  to  try  to  avert  the  unfortunate 
developments  that  have  occurred.  In- 
stead, under  his  early  leadership,  the 
United  States  violated  that  treaty  time 
and  time  again.  That  has  been  so  found 
by  the  authorities  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  subject  and  also  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  which 
was  set  up  under  the  treaty  Its^. 

That  is  why  so  many  of  us  In  this 
country — our  number  is  growing — believe 
that  we  must  change  our  policy  so  that 
we  can  have  multilateral  negotiations 
with  noncombatant  nations,  either  under 
the  direction  of  a  reconvened  and  ex- 
panded Geneva  conference,  or  under  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations,  or  under 
the  direction  of  U  Thant  and  the  Pope 
and  other  great  pleaders  for  peace  in  our 
time,  to  try  to  have  the  negotiations  con- 
ducted not  1^  the  United  States  but  by 
third-party  representatives. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  we  have  lost 
our  right  to  bilateral  negotiations  be- 
cause of  our  record  of  shocking  outlawry 
from  the  beginning,  in  violating  one  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  after  another. 
I  do  not  advocate  what  is  meant  by  many 
when  they  say,  "Win  or  get  out."  I  am 
not  advocating  that  we  follow  a  military 
course  of  action  that  will  force  a  surren- 
der, because  that  will  not  give  us  peace. 
It  will  give  us  only  a  truce,  and  we  cannot 
get  out  after  we  get  the  surrender;  be- 


cause if  we  get  out,  we  will  leave  b^dnd, 
to  take  over,  a  shocking  group  of  little 
tyrants  who  have  comn^tted  one  wrong 
after  another  against  the  Vletaiamese  for 
years  and  years,  and  we  will  have  to  stay- 
to  protect  the  Vietnamese  people  and  to 
keep  pur  puppets  In  power.  That  -wUl 
spread  more  ill  will  against  the  United 
States  throughout  Asia,  until  finally  we 
will  bt  driven  out. 

So  we  have  a  great  opportunity.  Z 
highly  commend  the  President,  and  I 
highly  commend  the  Secretary  of  State — 
words  that  I  have  not  uttered  on  this 
floor  very  often  in  tlie  last  2  or  3  years — 
for  the  ix>sltion  they  are  taking  wi^  re- 
gard to  the  proposals  oi  U  Thant.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  proposals,  in  turn,  should 
be  expanded.  The  consultation  that  U 
Thant  calls  for  should  bring  in  nonccmi- 
batant  powers,  to  the  end  that,  at  long 
last,  the  rule  of  reason  and  theiPrincipleai 
of  international  law  will  be  provided  at 
this  settlement,  rather  than  the  firepower 
of  America's  Jungle  law  of  military  might. 
We  should  honor,  too,  Thant's  recom- 
mendation that  we  stop  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  because  until  we  do,  It  does  not 
appear  that  much  will  come  of  1^  other 
proposals. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  abs^ce  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btbs 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .    The  clerk  wfll 
^  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  Uf  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth(^ 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investm^it  credit  and  the  aUowacoe  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
have  its  chief  of  staff  make  an  examlpa- 
tion  of  what  the  cost,  would  be  In  the 
loss  of  revenues  to  the  Government  In 
the  event  the  several  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  are  adopted. 

I  understand  that  the  cost  would  come 
close  to  $5  billion.  Therefore,  In  order 
to  get  specific  information  I  ask  that  a 
study  be  made  smd  reported  to  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  study  be  made  and  reported 
to  me. 

If  that  is  not  in  order  I  shall  make  the 
request  directly  to  the  staff  and  the  com- 
mittee that  they  give  it  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  so  suggest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  KUCBKL.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  conaent  that  the  order  for 
the  qu(»nun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  KiBSP^NQ  OFFICER,  Without 
ohjecttoo.  It  14 .90  grdered. 


CONGJR^SSIOJMAL  Bf  GORD  —  3Ejl5*4'Il) 
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THE  LATIJT  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
^,  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JAVns.    Mr.  President,  we  hear 
J:iany  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  »d- 
mlnlstratlon  Is  about  to  drop  the  whole 
Idea  of  getting  a  resolution  of  support 
from  the  Congress  which  will  enable  the' 
PrasidMit  of  the  United  SUtes  to  act" 
effectively  whMi  he  goes  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Punta  del  Este.    I  spoke  to  this 
matter  yesterday  and  made  It  clear  that 
If  the  matter  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  would  feel  It  my  duty  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
a  stronger  resolwtlon  than  that  which 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  Vote  for,  at  the 
very  least,  a  resolution  of  the  character 
which    was   passed    by    the    House    of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  the  man 
who  Is  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  or  should  not  take  an 
effective  resolution  with  him  to  Latin 
America,  i  will  not — because  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  proper  or  ethical — force 
his  hand  on  It  by  proposing  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  or  some  other  bill,  which 
I  would  have  the  absolute  right  to  do.  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  vote  In  the  Senate 
onihi^  matter;  but  this  fact  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  expressing  my  view  that  I 
think  It  is  unwise  to  reject  the  matter  at 
tWs  stage.  I  think  It  involves  a  matter 
of  enormous  national  responsibility. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  reported  a  resolution  which  I 
consider  to  be  clearly  inadequate  to  the 
occasion.  I  believe  an  enormous  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  to  the  Natloh  to  ac- 
celerate our  policy  In  order  to  bring 
about  a  bi'eakthrough  on  the  part  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  a  stage  of 
development  which  they  could  not  do  ex- 
cept through  economic  integration. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
b^ves  that  to  be  the  case.  I  think  we 
take  great  pride  In- the  fact  that  we  have 
helped  to  build  a  substructure,  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  so  far.  which 
will  be  nothing  but  a  foundation  and 
whfch  will  be  undone  by  the  jungle  of 
tftne/and  dlfBcultles  in  Latin  America 
unlefe  we  initiate  the  structure  which 
economic  integration  makes  possible. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  President  to  pro- 
mote the  Initiative  which  he  originally 
espoused,  and  which  was  reported  by  the 
other  body.  There  is  some  kind  of  reso- 
lution which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  It  Is  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  President  would  And  that  his 
hand  was  strengthened,  rather  than 
weakened.  The  fact  that  nothing  is  done 
will  not  obscure  the  knowledge  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did 
what  it  did.  The  heads  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  will  accept  that  and 
a«ume  it  represents  the  policy  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  unlike  the 


PoUcy  voted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiwefl,  if  the  matter  is  not  brought  to  the 

flOOB. 

At  the  very  worst,  the  President  will 
get  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  res- 
olution. At  the  very  best,  and  in  my 
judgment,  thi*  will  happen,  he  will  do 
much  better  on  the  floor  th^  the  resolu- 
Uon  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  he  will  get  a  stronger 
resolution,  in  which  he  will  And  he  has 
hacking  and  support  of  the  Congress 
when  he  goes  to  Punta  del  Este. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Latin- American 
nations  are  very  sophisticated.  They 
understand  and  know  a  thing  or  two 
about  the  constitutional  processes  of  this 
country.  They  know  that  any  measure 
they  adopt  there  will  have  to  be  referred 
back  here  either  for  money  or  for  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty,  and  that  it  wiU  be 
dcHie  right  here  In  this  Chamber.  So  I 
am  c<mvlnced  that  IX  the  President 
presses  It.  he  will  do  better  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  than  he  did  through  what  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate reported. 

Although  I  will  not  force  the  Presi- 
dent's hand,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair.  I  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  think  very  seriously 
about  pressing  for  his  original  proposal 
and  facing  the  issue  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  request  the  resolution  which  he 
originally  wanted  and  which  was  repre- 
sented by  his  original  suggestion. 

I  hope  the  President  will  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I  am  deeply  confident  that 
he  win  not  do  any  worse.  I  tun  deeply 
convinced  that  he  win  do  a  great  deal 
better. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  Is 
that  this  Is  not  a  "run  of  the  mine"  meet- 
ing. It  is  a  summit  meeting  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  the  Latin  American  Repub- 
Ucs,  a  once-ln-a-llfetime  conference,  a 
frame  of  reference  In  which  there  could 
be  the  beginning  of  the  establishment  of 
a  common  market  for  Latin  America 
This  is  a  great  opportunity,  hi  which  the 
full  backing  of  the  United  States  is  es- 
sential, and  which  the  Latin  American 
nations  could  not  undertake  without,  be- 
cause they  would  not  attempt  to  do  It 
without  such  help. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  any  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Lathi  American  nations  who  are 
planning  to  attend  that  conference  have 
found  It  necessary  to  ask  for  resolutions 
In  advance  from  their  Congresses? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    My  answer  to  that 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any?  That  Is  the  question- 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  My  answer  to  that  Is 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  has  done 
so.  but  I  do  not  think  that  answers  the 
question,  for  two  reasons.  Plrst,  the  res- 
olution passed  by  the  other  body  does  not 
represent  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  back  up  the  President  with 
any  certain  amount  of  money  or  any 
particular  authority.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
commitment  to  back  the  general  prin- 
ciple, which  I  think  is  essential.  The 
Idea  that  Congress  is  saying  that  there  Is 
a  holding  off  by.  an  Independent  branch 


of  Government  In  order  to  look  over  wh:it 
the  President  may  do  in  Punta  del  Este  is 
great,  but  It  Is  not  great  if  It  defeats  tlie 
essential  policy.  1  thtok  the  President 
needs  some  comnaltment  in  order  to  sub- 
serve this  policy.  The  commitment  Is 
nothing  but  an  agreement  In  principle, 
that  a  Latin  American  common  market 
Is  a  desirable  thing  and  that  we  ought  to 
do  what  Is  necessary  to  make  It  succe.ss- 
ful.  That  Is  aU  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives resolution  says.  It  does  not  say 
under  what  conditions  or  how  much. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  knows  my 
regard  for  his  conscientious  sincerity  on 
foreign  policy  Issues.  I  do  not  challenge 
the  sincerity  of  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  They  are 
just  as  sincere  as  I  am.  I  afBrm  that 
immediately,  and  that  certainly  goes  for 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

What  I  say  is  that  we  make  this  mis- 
take, and  this  Is  what  troubles  me:  I 
think  Senators  were  disturbed  by  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  I  think  Sena- 
tors are  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  carried  that  faded  and 
worn  document  In  his  pocket,  and  flashes 
It  as  complete  license  to  do  anything  in 
respect  to  Vietnam. 

But  I  think  we  have  some  responsi- 
bility there,  too,  in  the  sense  that  we  did 
not  read  the  fine  print,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  did,  and  the  matter  was  raised 
on  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper].  But  many  of  us 
did  not. 

The  other  thing  is  that  we  could  undo 
that  resolution,  although  I  realize  it  Is 
not  easy,  and  would  be  an  even  worse 
affront  than  not  giving  the  President  one 
in  the  flrst  place. 

But  I  favor  agreeing  to  the  House  reso- 
lution. I  think  that  is  an  adequate  com- 
mitment in  principle;  though,  knowing 
what  I  do  about  the  situation  down  there, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Latin 
American  Presidents  will  read  between 
the  lines  that  "we  do  not  have  to  do  this 
now."  The  situation  Is  difficult,  as  I 
have  said,  in  many  of  their  countries,  and 
hence  they  will  not  be  Inclined  to  go 
along  with  this  policy. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Senator's  question,  and  that  is  why  our 
President  thought  It  necessary,  and  they 
did  not. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  In  the  con- 
stitutional systems  of  the  American 
states,  I  know  of  none — there  may  be 
one  or  more;  there  are  a  lot  of  states 
involved;  but  I  know  of  none — where 
the  situation  Is  the  same  as  It  Is  here; 
that  is,  that  the  legislature,  or  the  Sen- 
ate, has  as  great  power  over  any  treaty 
or  commitment  the  President  tmdertakes 
as  we  have  in  this  country. 

The  tradition  of  the  "strong  Presi- 
dent"— In  some  cases  it  is  even  a  dicta- 
torship, as  in  Argentina — who  commits 
the  country,  is  pretty  much  the  rule  In 
Latin  America,  the  legislative  bodies 
there  not  having  nearly  the  authority  we 
have.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  understand  the  Presidents  logic. 

We- are  not  kidding  each  other.  The 
fact  is  that  this  Congress  is  not  wildly 
enthusiastic  about  foreign  aid.  Thus, 
if  the  President  is  going  down  there  to  do 
something  which  may  need  implement- 
ing as  a  principle  commitment  and  a 
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money  commitment,  I  think  he  Is  right 
to  feel  that  It  would  be  a  much  more 
secure  thing,  in  terms  of  a  negotiator 
who  wants  to  say,  "My  back  is  as  strong 
as  my  front,"  to  have  this  kind  of  resolu- 
tion with  him.  I  \ 
I  yield.  I ' 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  wish,  however,  to  explain 
my  dlsagreonent  with  the  argument  he 
has  made,  and  what  I  think  was  the 
motivating  reason  for  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
President  has  something  close  to  plenary 
power  In  directing  our  foreign  relations. 
It  never  has  been  thought  necessary  in 
the  past — at  least  It  has  seldom  been 
thought  necessary — for  the  President  to 
forearm  himself  with  a  resolution  of 
Congress  prior  to  attending  an  interna- 
tional conference.  I  think  It  Is  a  very 
bad  precedent,  because  It  necessarily  pre- 
cludes the  deliberate  consideration  that 
Congress  ought  to  give — and  certainly 
the  Senate,  with  Its  special  prerogative 
In  foreign  relations,  ought  to  give — to 
policies  of  great  and  lasting  Importance. 
I  think  the  Senator  frcHn  New  York 
wlU  agree  that  the  very  brief  thne  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  giv- 
en to  consider  this  resolution  hardly 
provided  us  any  real  oppcrtimity  to  re- 
flect upon  Its  possible  ramifications. 

A  Latin  American  common  market,  for 
example,  could  have  a  most  profound  ef- 
fect upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  on  this  floor  can  honestly 
say  that  he  knows  today  what  the  ex- 
tent of  the  effect  of  such  a  common  mar- 
ket might  be  upon  the  future  economy  of 
this  country.  For  a  number  of  years,  we 
have  lived  with  the  Common  Market  es- 
tablished in  Western  Eurc^x,  and  we  do 
not  yet  know  what  Its  fuU  effect  wUl 
eventually  be  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  sUll  negotiating 
the  Kermedy  round  In  Geneva  with  the 
European  Common  Market,  and  our 
agricultural  exports  appear  to  be  in  very 
deep  trouble;  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  objectives  we  sought  to  ac- 
complish in  those  negotiations  wlU  be 
fulflUed. 

80  when  the  Senator  says  that  aU  we 
are  doing  Is  committing  ourselves  to  the 
concept  of  a  common  market  in  Latin 
America,  he  is  saying  a  very  great  deal; 
and  we  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations were  asked  to  undertake  that 
commitment  without  having  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  expert  witness  to  tell  us 
what.  In  his  opinion,  the  future  effects  of 
such  a  commitment  might  be  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  It  weU 
may  turn  out  that  Congress  should  en- 
dorse a  common  market  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica; but  I  think  we  should  do  so  only 
after  we  have  been  fully  apprised  by 
highly  qualified  witnesses  as  to  what  the 
ramiflcatlons  are  likely  to  entail.  Only 
after  we  have  ascertained  from  all  of  the 
evidence,  (mly  after  careful,  fuU,  and  de- 
liberate study,  that  such  a  course  would 
best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  united 
States,  should  we  then  proceed  to  endorse 
It. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  no  such  deliberations  were  possible 
on  the  resolution  that  was  sent  up  to  us, 
given  the  time  limits  imposed. 


And  I  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
Senator  when  he  says  that  the  House- 
passed  resolution  involves  no  c(»nmit- 
ment,  because  it  does.  First  of  all.  It 
commits  Congress  to  support  a  common 
market  in  Latin  America;  and  secondly, 
it  commits  us  to  support  it  by  underwrit- 
ing its  implementation  with  American 
dollars.  I  think  before  Congress  decides 
to  pledge  American  dollars  to  the  sup- 
port and  implementation  of  a  Latin 
American  common  market,  or.  Indeed,  to 
an  expanded  aid  program  for  Latin 
America  of  some  $1,500,000,000,  extend- 
ing over  a  5-year  period,  in  addition  to 
the  help  we  are  now  giving,  we  should, 
at  least,  have  the  benefit  of  proper  hear- 
ings in  the  committee. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  contained  no  such  com- 
mitments, and  It  Is  the  basis  for  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  I  have  under- 
stood everything  the  Senator  said. 
When  I  spoke  as  I  did,  I  think  I  spoke 
in  the  light  of  those  considerations;  for 
if  I  were  to  say  that  I  expected  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  underwrite  a  Latin  American 
common  market,  that  woxild  be  a  blank 
check,  because  we  may  very  weU  turn 
down  a  common  market  treaty,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  a  party  to  it  or  in  any 
way  support  It,  that  we  consider  to  be 
inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

But  what  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  calls  for  Is  not  that. 
What  it  calls  for  Is  this : 

That  the  Congresa  supports  the  concept  of 
a  Latin  American  Conunon  Market  and,  after 
appropriate  steps  hare  been  taken  toward 
progreoslTe  eetabUshment  of  such  a  market, 
will  Klve  f\ill  oonslderatton  to  providing 
through  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  standby  resources  to  be  matched  by 
Latin  American  countries  to  faciUtate  the 
transition  to  a  fuUy  functioning  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Idarket.     j 

In  short,  we  say,  '*iti.  President,  you 
can  go  down  there,  wi\h  our  backing,  and 
negotiate  with  respect  to  a  common  mar- 
ket. We  retain  the  absolute  right  to  turn 
down  what  you  negotiate.  We  have  done 
It  before.  All  we  say  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  putting  up  the  dough,  we  wfll 
give  it  full  consideration." 

The  next  thing  we  do,  in  this  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  to 
say: 

The  Congrees  further  supports  United 
States  participation  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
in  the  provision  of  resources  to  that  Institu- 
tion to  be  used  for  financing  multinational 
projects. 

Again,  that  Is  something  we  have  been 
seeking  m  Latin  America  for  years.  That 
would  fit  into  the  concept  of  a  comman 
market  we  want,  anyhow,  whether  It  Is 
a  common  market  negotiation  or  not. 

Then  we  say  we  will  support  "individ- 
ual and  Joint  efforts  of  the  member  states 
of  the  Organization  of  Amerioeai  States 
to  expand  trade  within  the  region." 

Certainly  we  aU  want  that,  and  want 
it  very  anxiously.  The  very  low  level  of 
regional  trade  is  one  of  the  things  that 
has  held  Latin  America  back. 

Then  we  81^: 


Congress  supports  an  increase  In  a— 1iit«noe 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progjeee  for  propama 
of  educational  and  agrtcuitural  iMdonlaa* 
tlon  and  Improvement  of  tiealth. 

That  is  the  first  time  we  really  commit 
ourselves  to  support  something  that  has 
a  dollar  price  tag;  but  again  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  I  think  the  majority  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Senate  wish  to  sup- 
port that  type  of  assistaiKie  under  the 
Alliance,  which  deals  with  educational 
and  agricultxiral  modemiMtion  and  the 
improvement  of  health. 

The  final  payoff  section  of  the  House 
resolution  states: 

Thus,  if  progress  is  made  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  toward  the  goals  of  eco- 
nomic Integration  and  In  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  efforts  and  resoi:;rces  to  advance 
the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
Congress  Is  prepared  to  support  the  alloca- 
tion of  significant  additional  resources  over 
a  period  of  five  years  for  these  objective*. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  Congress  should — and  I  believe  that 
a  majority  of  us  are  for  this — support 
this  progrsun  with  significant  additional 
resources,  if  Latin  America  can  really 
make  progress  along  the  very  lines  that 
we  ourselves  have  laid  out  in  the  Alliance 
tot  Progress  program. 

The  purpose  of  my  argument  is  not  to 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  on 
his  statement  that  we  should  not  give  the 
President  a  blank  check  to  negotiate  as 
he  wishes.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  am  reading  the  fine  print 
and  I  point  out  that  this  is  unlike  the 
Tonkin  Bay  joint  resolution. 

We  would  not  be  acting  here  as  we 
did  In  the  case  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  joint 
resolution.  We  are  saj'ing  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "Mr.  President,  with  our  backing 
you  can  now  negotiate  for  a  common 
market." 

I  think  that  is  desirable,  especially 
with  these  few  carrots  of  additional  re- 
sources for  educational  and  agricultural 
purposes.  They  are  things  that  we  want. 
I  beUeve  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
wants  that  also.  We  want  a  successful 
negotiation,  and  that  Is  the  only  thing 
that  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  reads  coiiflrms  my  original  argu- 
ment that  the  House-passed  resolution 
does  contain  drilnlte  commitments. 
Even  in  the  executive  hearing  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  those 
arguing  for  the  House  resolution,  or 
something  close  to  it,  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Etouse  resolution  did  con- 
tain a  definite  commitment  to  support 
a  common  market,  and  an  exiianded  aid 
program  for  Latin  America. 

The  only  thing  that  the  House  lan- 
guage does  not  embrace  Is  the  amount  of 
the  commitment  in  actual  dollars. 

And  the  President  made  that  missing 
figure  clear  in  public  statements,  given 
wide  circulation  throughout  the  hemis- 
I^ere  prior  to  any  congressional  consid- 
eration, that  what  he  intends  Is  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  extra  money,  that  is,  an  addi- 
tional $300  million  a  year  over  the  next 
5  years. 

Is  there  doubt  In.  anyone's  mind  that 
the  adoption  of  the  House  resolution 
would  be  generally  taken  to  mean  that 
Congress  had  given,  in  advance,  its  en- 
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dorsement  to  an  enlarged  aid  program 
of  $1.5  billion  for  Latin  America,  or  that 
It  had  given,  in  advance,  ita  endorsement 
to  establishing  a  common  market  in 
Latin  America,  toward  which  we  would 
contribute  American  dollars?  I  hardly 
think  so.  ^ 

I  simply  believe  that  so  solemn  a  con- 
gressional action  should  only  be  taken 
In  strict  accordance  with  our  constitu- 
tional procedures;  It  should  come  after 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  and  after 
opportunity  for  mature,  deliberate,  and 
informed  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
accept  the  construction  that  is  sought  to 
be  placed  on  those  words,  i  believe  those 
words  are  defined  In  the  House  resolu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  we  want  the  negotiations 
to  succeed.  The  majority  of  us  want 
them  to  succeed.  By  acting  as  we  are  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  in  my  Judgment, 
we  impede  the  President's  mission  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  Imple- 
menting the  Issues. 

AJCXNDMXNT  NO.    IBl 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Soiate  Joint  Resolution  60  and  ask 
that  It  be  printed  under  the  rules. 
fMy  amendment  in  the  way  of  a  sub- 
•fcltute  represents  in  essence  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  liie 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  th*  Rkord  is  as  follows : 

Amxndkknt  isi 
(Amendment  In  the  natxire  of  a  aubctltute 

for  8 J.  Bee.  60) 
''Wh«eM  It  haa  been  an  hlatortc  policy  of 
the  United  Statee  to  work  in  cIom  harmony 
with  our  flster  American  Republics  to  pro- 
mote the  weU-belng  and  enhance  the  seeu- 
xlty  of  the  hemisphere:  and 

Whereae  the  United  States  haa  pledged  to 
wctf'k  with  the  nations  and  over  two  hundred 
million  fellow  cltlzena  of  Latin  America  In 
a  partnership  of  good  will  and  vision,  dedi- 
cated to  the  common  cause  of  economic 
progrees.  Justice,  freedom,  and  opportunity; 
and 

Whereas  In  this  spirit  of  deep  understand- 
ing and  Ann  friendship  we  are  helping  our 
xxelghbors  In  their  humanitarian  and  pro- 
greoalve  programs  to  cure  the  sick,  feed  the 
himgry,  shelter  the  homeless,  banish  Igno- 
rance, and  fvUflU  the  hopes  and  expecUtlons 
of  free  men  In  this  hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Joined  with  the 
other  American  Republics  In  1B69  In  estab- 
lishing the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development 
Bank  and  In  1960  approving  the  Act  of 
BogotA  which  called  for  the  launching  of  a 
"program  for  social  development."  and 
"prompt  action  of  exceptional  breadth  In 
the  field  of  International  cooperation  and 
domestic  effort"  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  AUlance  for  Progress,  enabling 
the  United  States  to  play  Its  full  part  In  the 
XulflUment  of  the  mutual  imdertaklng  as  set 
forth  In  the  declaraUon  to  the  peoples  of 
America  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
signed  on  Au^t  17,  1961;   and 

Whereas  during  the  first  half  decade  the 
Alliance  for  Proffress.  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  American  governments  and  peoples 
have  ttliBuUtM  economic  growth,  «ncottr- 
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aged  Inatltrrttonal  development.  ampUfled 
the  role  of  private  ent«prlae,  encouraged 
the  exerclBe  of  repreeentaUve  democracy,  and 
strengthened  the  Internal  security  of  the 
lAtln  American  Republics  against  Oommu- 
olst  subversion;  and 

Whereas  experience  has  now  made  clear 
that  in  order  to  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth  under  conditions  of  freedom,  social 
Justice,  and  broadened  opportunity  for  all 
and  to  provide  adequate  food  supplies  and 
productive  employment  opportunities  for 
growing  popiilations,  there  must  be  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  the  rata  of  economic 
growth  thus  far  achlev«d  under  the  AUlanoe 
for  Progress;  and 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  this  goal  la 
to  great  part  dependent  upon  an  accelerated 
movement  to  Integrate  the  economies  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  a  major  effort 
to  modernize  the  educational  and  agricul- 
tural sectors,  with  special  emphasis  on  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  Involving  substan- 
tial Increases  In  the  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  these  purposes  and  commensu- 
rate changes  In  national  policies  and  prac- 
tices; and 

Whereaa  the  Oovemments  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  the  recent  eleventh  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  clearly  recognized  the  need  for 
their  oo\uitrlee  to  take  the  actions  contem- 
plated In  the  preceding  paragraph;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  also  Imperative  to  moblllBe 
the  will  and  energy  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples  for  community  action,  participation 
and  cooperation  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
development  so  that  aU  become  contributors 
to  and  beneficiaries  to  this  progress;  and 
Whereas  the  meeting  of  Presidents  of  the 
American  Republics  provides  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  set  In  motion  poUcles  and  ac- 
tions that  will  make  the  decade  of  the  IBVO's 
a  decade  of  singular  Latin  American  achieve- 
ment in  tmlty,  prosperity,  stablUty  and  con- 
tribution to  world  affairs;  and 

Whereas  If  tlie  leaders  of  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics  are  prepared  to  aasume  the 
commitments  to  launch  this  crltlcaUy  Im- 
portant new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  UiUted  States  should  stand 
ready  to  support  them:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  th.e  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  supports  the  concept  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market  and.  after  ap- 
propriate Btepe  have  been  taken  toward  pro- 
gressive eetabllshment  of  such  a  market,  will 
give  full  consideration  to  providing  through 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
standby  resources  to  be  matched  by  Latin 
American  countries  to  faclUtate  the  transi- 
tion to  a  fully  functioning  Latin  American 
Common  Market. 

The  Congress  further  supports  United 
States  participation  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank, 
In  the  provision  of  resources  to  that  Institu- 
tion to  be  used  for  financing  multinational 
projects  which  promote  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic Integration. 

That  the  Congress  supports  Individual  and 
Joint  efforts  of  the  member  states  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Statee  to  expand 
trade  within  the  region  and  with  other  areas 
of  the  world  and  to  mobilize  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  Inside  and  outside  the  hemis- 
phere to  further  the  economic  develc^xment 
of  Latin  America. 

Further,  the  Congress  supports  an  increase 
In  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
for  programs  of  educational  and  agricultural 
modernization  and  Improvement  of  health. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  such  assistance 
Is  to  be  dependent  on  demonstrated  need 
and  adequate  self-help  within  the  recipient 
countries.  Such  assistance  shalf  encourage 
maxlmimi  participation  in  the  task  of  de- 
velopment on  the  ^>art  of  the  people  through 
the  encouragement  of  democratic  private  and 
local  governmental  institutions. 
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Thus.  II  progress  Is  made  by  the  Litln 
American  countries  toward  the  goals  of  eco- 
nomic Integration  and  In  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  efforts  and  resources  to  advance 
the  purposes  of  the  AUlance  for  Progreata, 
the  Congress  is  prepared  to  support  the  al- 
location of  significant  additional  resources 
over  a  period  of  five  years  for  these  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
Earlier  today  and  on  yesterday  I  made 
statements  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ference. During  the  early  consideration 
in  committee  of  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  administration,  I  was  Impressed  by 
the  argimient  that  the  resolution  would 
commit  Congress  to  the  appropriation  of 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  such  as  suggested 
by  the  President  in  his  message — $1.5 
billion  or  some  vast  sum. 

After  studying  the  joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
tMr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKiNLooPKR] ,  I  could  not  see  that 
this  was  true.  The  argimient  Is  blown 
up  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  facts. 

The  Senator,  reading  to  the  Senate 
the  actual  language  of  the  House  Joint 
resolution,  has  refuted  each  argument. 
I  offered  in  committee  a  substitute 
resolution  to  the  one  later  approved  by 
the  committee.  It  was  rejected.  Yes- 
terday I  offered  my  resolution  in  the 
Senate. 

There  are  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  resolution  that  I  have  offered 
and  the  resolution  that  the  Senator  f  tx>m 
New  York  has  offered,  but  if  It  comes  to 
a  vote  rather  than  mine,  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  the  resolution  and.  in 
fact,  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooPEal 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  that  I  do  not 
think  it  gives  full  support  to  the  con- 
ference. I  do  not  think  we  are  arming 
the  President  with  strength.  I  do  not 
think  the  resolution  which  the  commit- 
tee reported  gives  any  specific  support  at 
all  to  the  common  market  and  to  multi- 
lateral projects. 

I  think  It  Is  a  retreat  from  the  policy 
which  Congress  has  supported  for  at 
least  7  or  8  years,  since  It  began  to 
formulate  and  support  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  view  the  committee  report  as  a  rebuff 
to  the  conference.  I  again  express  my 
support  for  a  stronger  resolution.  It 
may  not  be  the  resolution  proposed  by 
me  or  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
bot  the  Senate  should  approve  a  clear, 
effective,  and  adequate,  statement  of  our 
policy  in  support  of  the  conference  and 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  suwjort  and  for  his 
confirmation,  because  I  consider  him  one 
of  the  really  luminous  minds  In  the  Sen- 


ate on  the  proposition  that  I  have  laid 
before  tiie  Senate. 

I  think  we  can  sum  it  up  by  saying 
that  the  President  is  golhg  to  Punta  del 
Este  and  we  want  him  to  succeed.  I 
believe  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  if  he  were  to  have  a  statement 
of  what  Uie  majority  of  Congress  wants. 

I  say,  therefore,  let  us  give  him  that 
statement  or,  at  least,  let  us  have  the 
chance  to  find  out  what  the  majority 
wants. 

The  President  would  be  far  better  off 
with  a  statement  of  what  the  majority 
wants  than  he  would  be  If  he  were  to  go 
there  emptyhanded  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  concerned,  xpd  try  to  fly  to  Pimta 
del  Este  on  one  wing — the  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  the  President  stands  up  to  the 
Issue  now. 

I  say  to  the  President;  "Mr.  President, 
this  Is  the  time  to  have  It  out,  not  when 
you  cc»ne  back  with  a  deal  that  can  blow 
up  In  your  face.  You  might  as  well 
know  where  you  are  now.  and  this  Is 
the  way  In  which  to  find  out." 

This  is  the  path  that  the  President 
originally  took.  He  is  too  experienced 
a  man  In  parliamentary  affairs  to  as- 
sume that  his  resolution  was  going  to 
ride  through  without  challenge.  The 
President  was  right  in  the  first  place. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  would  be  right  if 
he  were  to  drop  his  suggestion.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  ethical  or  proper 
to  force  his  hand. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HEARINOS  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OP 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  I  eall  the 
attentl(xi  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
a  series  of  hearings  opened  this  morning 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
These  bearings  are  of  the  most  porten- 
tous character.  They  deal  with  the 
economy  of  Communist  China.  This  is 
the  basis  an  which  such  strength  as  Com- 
munist China  has  must  rest. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  of  the  opinion — 
and  my  opinion  was  borne  out  this 
morning  by  a  very  dlstlngidshed  au- 
thority, our  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Edwin  O.  Rdschauer,  now  Pro- 
fessor Relschauer — that  a  totally  nem  di- 
rection in  American  foreign  policy  is  re- 
quired with  respect  to  Communist  China ; 
that  those  responsible  for  making  the 
U.S.  policy  are  a  long  way  from  the  con- 
clusion which  the  studies  which  we  have 
so  far  made  indicate,  and  which  Ambas- 
sador Relschauer 's  testimony  indi- 
cates— that  Is,  that  we  must  find  a  way 
to  bring  Communist  China  into  the  com- 
munity of  nations  before  some  atomic 
holocaust;  that  our  time  is  much  shorter 
than  we  think;  that  our  time  is  much 
shorter  than  it  will  take  Communist 
China  to  become  a  first-class  economic 
power;  that  her  nuclear  capability,  her 
population,  the  land  mass  she  occupies, 
and  the  sheer  weight  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  are 
such  that  the  timetable  Is  very  materi- 
ally accelerated,  though  her  becoming  a 
first-class  industrial  or  economic  power 
may  be  considerably  deferred. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  to  sug- 
gest that  this  matter  be  inquired  Into, 


and  the  then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Representative  PAin 
MAM;  very  graciously  took  up  that  sug- 
gestion, as  did  the  committee.  The  sug- 
gestion has  now  been  followed  through 
with  a  two-volume  report  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee — a  splen- 
did report  before  us,  before  the.  Senate, 
and  before  the  Nation. 

The  hearings  opened  this  morning,  and 
this  could  represent  a  portentous  begin- 
ning for  a  revision  In  the  U.S.  policy  with 
respect  to  Communist  China.  Our  policy 
has  been  static;  It  has  been  frozen;  and 
it  Is  urgently  necessary  that  we  antici- 
pate the  new  relationship  which  Is  pos- 
sible between  Communist  China  and  the 
world,  rather  than  continue  just  to  as- 
sume ^at  the  old  will  remain  as  it  Is, 
because  it  Is  a  festering  sore  and  wUl  not 
remain  that  way,  as  we  imderstand  in 
Vietnam  and  as  we  have  understood  be- 
fore In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  urge  Senators  to  take  an  Interest  in 
these  hearings,  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  volumes  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  made 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
this  morning,  together  with  a  brief  state- 
ment made  by  me  in  connection  with  the 
hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd  as 
part  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccord,  as  follows:  .,.,.. 

Statkuknt  bt  Edwik  O.  REOCHAVim  Bvroix 

Tax  Joint  Economic   CoMurmx  or  trx 
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It  la  a  privilege  to  appear  befcnre  this  dis- 
tinguished committee,  though  I  first  must 
disclaim  being  either  a  China  watcher  or  an 
economist.  I  shall  attempt,  however,  from 
my  bcu:kground  as  a  student  of  Chinese  his- 
tory and  an  observer  of  the  East  Asian  scene 
from  Japan,  aa  well  as  from  the  United 
States,  to  respond  to  the  specific  tasks  your 
chairman  haa  aet  me.  These  are  to  try  to 
Judge  how  China,  aa  an  economic  unit,  flta 
Into  the  economic  world,  and  to  evaluate 
some  of  the  iM'emlses  upon  which  United 
States-China  trade  policy  Is  based  and  what 
some  of  the  collateral  effects  of  this  policy 
may  be  upon  our  allies  In  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

FliBt  let  me  say  that  I  was  very  much 
Impressed  with  the  "Economic  Profile  of 
Mainland  China,"  which  was  published  a  few 
weeks  ago  under  the  auspices  of  ttxls  com- 
mittee, and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  with  Its 
major  conclusions.  At  best,  it  presents  a 
picture  of  relatively  slow  econoinlc  growth 
In  Mainland  China  since  1968  and  holds  out 
prospects  for  only  modest  progress  In  the 
next  several  years. 

All  that  I  could  add  to  this  picture  la  the 
additional  somber  comment  that  the  political 
gyrations  of  the  past  year  have  probably  fur- 
ther darkened  Mainland  China's  economic 
prospects.  Direct  economic  consequences  are 
not  as  yet  very  apparent,  except  In  the  loss 
of  a  huge  number  of  man  days  from  work 
and  In  some  disruption  of  transportation, 
but  there  may  be  more  serious  long-range 
repercusalona.  The  whole  syst^  of  gov- 
ermnent  and  party  adnvlnistratlon  has  ob- 
viously been  disrupted  and  weakened;  mid- 
dle-level leadership  In  factories  and  com- 
munes, aa  elsewhere  In  society,  must  have 
been  ai^ously  shaken  and  possibly  frlght- 
enad  in  cautious  inaction;  the  better  part  of 
a  year  of  schooling  haa  been  lost,  which  Is  a 
tragle  matter  In  a  covmtry  already  low  In 
technical  skills;  and  disillusionment,  which 


might  follow  the  yoiffhful  euphoria  of  the 
Red  Guard  antics,  could  have  a  debilitating 
effect  on  millions  of  young  Chinese. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
great  capacity  for  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  people,  their  eagerness  for  learn- 
ing, and  their  tremendous  organizational 
abilities  make  Ma-inianri  china  a  land  with  a 
great  economic  potential.  Its  economic  sit- 
uation today,  however,  and  its  Immediate 
prospects  are  considerably  less  favorable  than 
was  expected  by  Americans  a  decade  ago.  The 
Slno-Sovlet  split  Is  one  major  reason  for 
this,  and  China's  mediocre  economic  reoord 
of  the  peat  nine  years  another. 

WhUe  Mainland  China  has  been  making 
little  progress,  many  of  the  countries  around 
her  have  surged  ahead  rapidly.  Japan  haa 
more  than  doubled  Ita  productivity  during 
the  past  decade,  and  ita  100  mllUon  people 
now  produce  considerably  more  wealth  than 
the  700  million  Mainland  Chinese.  As  a  re- 
sult, China  has  become  a  relatively  smallo' 
economic  factor  In  the  world  than  it  was 
nine  years  ago,  and  it  Is  not  likely  to  grow 
more  rapidly  than  the  world  average  in  the 
near  future.  At  the  same  time,  its  prestige 
haa  dropped  greatly  and  with  it  Pt^ing's  po- 
litical Influence. 

In  19&9  Mainland  China's  foreign  trade 
jras  estimated  at  •4.8  blUlon,  but  today  It  Is 
BtUl  below  that  level.  Japanese  newsp«4>er 
sources  put  It  at  $4.16  bUllon  In  1966.  Thus 
It  la  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  alone.  This  gives  Mainland 
China  little  economic  leverage  on  countries 
It  mi^t  wlah  to  influence.  The  relatively 
expensive  foodstuffs  China  exports  in  ex- 
change for  cheaper  food  imports  from  the 
West  have  no  great  appeal  to  other  leaa- 
developed  landa.  The  textiles  and  other 
light  consumer  goods  {>eking  can  also  export 
In  quantity  are  running  Into  Increasingly 
stlffer  competition,  because  these  art  exactly 
the  manufactured  goods  other  less-developed 
areas  can  best  produce,  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Hong  Kong,  can 
do  so  much  better  than  Mainland  China. 

Some  people  have  expressed  fear  that  the 
r^>ld  upsurge  of  trade  between  Mainland 
China  and  Japan  oould  have  an  advMBe  po- 
litical effect  on  the  latter.  Thla  seems  high- 
ly Improbable.  While  Japan  Is  China's 
largest  trading  partner,  absorbing  IS  per- 
cent of  Ita  total  trade,  China  accounts  for 
only  about  8>4  percent  ot  Japan's  fmvign 
trade,  contending  with  a  number  of  other 
countries  for  a  very  poor  second  place  after 
the  29  percent  of  Japan's  trade  that  It  doea 
with  us.  In  the  1850*8,  wl\en  the  economic 
balance  between  Mainland  China  and  Japcm 
was  less  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  fears  that  a  large 
trade  with  China  might  have  an  adverse 
poUtlcal  effect  on  Japan.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, when  Peking  tried  In  1968  to  use  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  trade  with  Japtm  aa 
political  weapon,  the  strategy  backfired. 
Today  with  Japan  far  more  afllnent.  more 
stable  and  stronger  than  it  was  a  decade 
ago,  and  Mainland  China  if  anything  weaker, 
the  political  influence  of  trade  between  the 
two  could  only  flow  one  way,  and  that  is 
toward  China. 

A  natural  question  Is  whether  American 
trade  poUcy  toward  Mainland  China  haa 
had  much  to  do  with  the  latter's  poor  eco- 
nomic showing.  It  Is  very  hard  to  believe 
that  it  has.  Whereas  Communist  countries 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  China's  trade  in 
the  1950'8,  today  70  percent  of  it  is  with  the 
non-ConmiunlBt  world,  and  most  of  this  la 
with  our  chief  alUes.  Except  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  ranks  third,  Mainland  China's 
chief  trading  partners  In  descending  order 
are  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  through 
its  Hong  Kong  oolony,  Weet  Germany, 
Prance,  Canada,  AuatraUa,  and  Italy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  our  refusal  to  trade 
with  China  has  meant  little  If  anything  eco- 
nomically.   The  situation  Is  well  Illustrated 
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by  the  export  of  wheat  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  Japan  and  Mainland  China. 
When  more  Canadian  wheat  began  to  go  to 
China,  this  helped  open  a  corresponding  part 
of  the  Japanese  market  to  our  wheat. 

One  can  safely  conclude  that  the  slae 
and  nature  of  China's  external  trade  has  not 
been  influenced  by  our  trade  policy.  They 
have  been  determined  primarily  by  Internal 
developments  within  China  and  by  Peking's 
changing  relations  with  Moscow.  These  have 
evolved  the  way  they  have  more  despite 
American  trade  policies  than  because  of 
them.  The  limitations  on  long-range  credit 
to  Mainland  China  which  our  allies  main- 
tain, though  with  a  certain  degree  of  flexi- 
bility, may  have  some  slight  marginal  effect 
on  Mainland  China's  economic  prospects. 
The  denial  to  Peking  of  certain  Industrial 
plants  and  techniques  developed  under 
American  patents  conceivably  has  a  tiny 
Influence.  But  our  total  embargo  on  trade, 
I  feel,  has  had  no  effect  at  all. 

Of  course,  If  all  of  our  allies  were  to  Join 
us  In  an  embargo  on  trade  with  Mainland 
China,  this  would  have  a  decided  effect  <m 
the  situation.  The  obvious  question  then  is 
whether  we  Ooxild  influence  our  allies  to 
forego  this  trade,  If  we  were  convinced  It 
was  In  our  Interests  to  do  so.  The  answer, 
I  believe,  la  a  reaoundlng  "no."  None  of 
our  majtur  allies  thinks  our  policy  Is  wise 
for  us,  much  less  for  them,  and  the  best  we 
could  hope  for  from  a  demand  that  they 
Join  us  In  our  embargo  would  be  that  they 
would  laugh  It  off.  In^the  ciL»e  of  Japan, 
where  such  a  demand  nttght  be  taken  more 
scrtoualy  than  in  Europe,  Canada  or  Aus- 
tnlla.  It  could  go  a  long  way  toward  wreck- 
ing our  mutually  very  satisfactory  relation- 
ship. 

A  more  basic  question  is  Whether  It  really 
would  be  In  our  Interests  to  discourage  trade 
between  Mainland  China  and  the  non-Com- 
mimlst  countries,  particularly  the  advanced 
ones  with  which  the  b\Uk  of  Peking's  trade 
la  now  conducted.  I  think  the  answer  is 
clearly  In  the  negative.  The  best  we  can 
realistically  hope  for  from  the  Mainland 
Chinese  Is  that  they  will  In  time  come  to 
realise  the  actualities  of  the  world  eiround 
them  and  accept  the  Inevitability  of  peaceful 
coexistence  with  the  rest  of  us  on  a  live 
and  let  live  basis.  Trade  with  the  out- 
side world  Is  probably  the  most  certain 
way  by  which  the  Chlqese  will  ocxne  to  these 
realizations.  Mainland  China's  trade  with 
the  great  Industrialized  democracies  and 
particularly  with  Japan  Is  probably  Its  most 
Important  window  on  the  world.  It  Is  In 
our  long-range  Interests,  I  feel,  that  this 
Window  should  be  as  wide  as  possible. 

Ijast  July  la,  President  Johnson,  In  a 
speech  In  which  he  advocated  a  long-term 
poUcy  of  "reconclllaUon"  with  Mainland 
China,  speclflcally  stated,  "The  greatest  force 
for  opening  dosed  minds  and  closed  so- 
cieties Is  the  free  flow  of  Ideas  and  people 
and  goods."  It  seenu  to  me  that  the  logic 
of  these  words  applies  as  much  to  Asian 
Communist  lands  as  to  those  In  Europe. 
There  Is.  no  real  alternative  to  the  policy  of 
bndge-bulldlng  to  closed  societies. 

If  Chinese  trade  with  the  non-Communist 
world  Is  actually  In  our  Interests,  and  our 
embargo  on  trade  with  China,  In  any  case, 
has  had  no  economic  effect,  one  naturally 
wonders  If  It  Is  a  wise  policy  today.  My  per- 
sonal feeling  Is  that  the  effects  of  the  em- 
bargo are  purely  political  and  are  on  the 
whole  adverse  to  American  Interests. 

As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  I  believe  that 
our  whole  policy  of  seeking  to  Isolate  Main- 
land China  from  contact  with  the  outside 
world  and  from  participation  In  International 
bodies  Is  not  In  our  own  best  Interests  now. 
even  If  It  may  have  been  so  In  the  past. 
Except  for  keeping  Peking  out  of  the  United 
Ifatfons  and  other  international  bodies,  It 
has  certainly  not  Isolated  It,  as  the  economic 
record  shows  only  too  clearly.  Our  policy 
has  put  a  decided  strain  on  our  relations 


with  o\ir  alUes.  few  of  whom  agree  with  it. 
In  Japan,  where  China  policy  looms  large  and 
our  efforts  to  Isolate  China  seem  to  the  gen- 
eral pxibllc  to  be  unwise.  It  has.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, been  a  major  factor  of  strain  In  our 
relations. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  isolation 
policy,  however.  Is  that  It  stands  as  a  massive 
barrier  we  ourselves  have  created  in  the  way 
of  what  must  be  our  long-range  goal.  What 
hope  can  we  have  that  the  Chinese  will  some 
day  accept  peaceful  coexistence  with  ma  on 
a  live  and  let  live  basis.  If  we  do  not  seem 
ready  for  this  ourselves?  This  step  will  at 
best  be  a  difficult  one  for  them,  because  they 
are  burdened  with  an  Intense  sense  of  hu- 
miliation and  outraged  national  pride  at  the 
hands  of  Western  nations  over  the  past  cen- 
tury. We  should  not  increase  their  difficul- 
ties by  trying  to  Isolate  them  from  normal 
international  contracts  and  blackbalUng 
them  in  the  society  of  nations. 

A  redeflnltlon  of  our  stand  toward  Main- 
land China,  Including  an  indication  that  we 
would  be  ready  to  trade  with  it,  would  prob- 
ably have  no  Immediate  effect  on  Peking  ex- 
cept to  Increase  the  blood  pressure  of  its 
aged  leaders.  There  are,  however,  ample 
signs  that  Mainland  China  is  In  a  period  of 
Instability,  and  there  may  well  be  changes 
In  direction  In  the  next  few  years.  The 
sooner  we  remove  the  obstructions  we  our- 
selves have  set  up  to  C^lna  moving  in  a 
desirable  direction,  the  more  chance  that  it 
may  take  such  a  course. 

I  shoiild  like  to  conclude  with  one  final, 
but  very  basic,  question.  Are  we  sure  that 
it  is  In  the  long-range  Interests  of  the  United 
States  that  Mainland  China's  economic  de- 
velopment should  be  held  back  as  much  as 
possible?  One  can  see  why  this  may  have 
seemed  to  be  the  case  In  the  1960*8,  when  Its 
economic  growth  was  more  rapid  than  that 
of  many  other  Asian  nations,  its  prestige 
was  very  high,  and  its  menace  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Its  neighbors  seemed  grave. 
But  the  situation  has  changed  greatly  since 
then.  It  could  be  that  the  real  danger  to 
us  In  the  long  run  Is  not  that  China  will  be 
so  rich  and  strong,  as  well  as  hostile,  that  It 
menaces  world  peace,  but  rather  that  it  will 
fall  so  far  short  of  meeting  the  minimum 
economic  needs  and  asplratlotu  of  Its  people 
that  it  remains  an  unstable  and  sick  member 
of  world  society.  I  do  not  set  forth  this  point 
of  view  as  an  assertion,  but  rather  as  some- 
thing that  needs  deep  study,  since  It  con- 
cerns the  imderlylng  assumptions  for  any 
American  trade  policy  toward  Mainland 
China. 

Dbatt  Btatkmknt  or  Sxn atok  Jacob  K.  Javm 
AT  THx  Joint  Economic  CoMMirm  Rmui- 
INOfl  OM  TRX  ECOMOICT  OF  CoMicTTinar 
Cimtk,  APUL  6,  1967 

The  China  debate  In  the  U.8.  to  date  has 
been  unrealistic.  It  has  been  basically  a 
"them  and  us"  approach.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  argue  whether  we  should  extend 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Communist  China 
or  whether  we  should  encourage  Peking 
membership  in  the  UJ7.,  or  whether  we 
should  begin  to  trade  with  Mainland  China 
In  non-strategic  goods.  We  are  not  ready 
to  make  these  moves,  and  even  if  we  were, 
Peking  would  reject  them  outright.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  studies  and  hearings  spon- 
sored by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  can 
set  the  public  debate  on  a  more  profltable 
course,  give  us  some  hard  facts,  and  allow 
us  to  search  out  new  areas  for  Initiative. 

My  reading  of  the  JEC  studies  has  led  me 
to  an  overriding  conclusion  and  to  a  new 
policy  proposal.  My  conclusion,  I  thought 
went  beyond  what  Ambassador  Relschauer 
said  In  his  prepared  statement  but  which  as 
I  heard  him  seems  fully  In  accord  with  It — 
It  Is  that  while  China  may  be  at  present  a 
third-rate  Industrial  power,  it  is  a  first-rate 
world  Influence — or  power.  Ambassador  Rels- 
chauer la  correct  In  aaylitg  "Mainland  China 


(has)  little  economic  leverage  on  countries 
It  might  wish  to  Influence,"  bat  Chlna% 
vast  economic  potential,  uncompromising 
and  exfavorable  Ideology  and  Its  developing 
nuclear  capability  mean  that  Communist 
China  already  occupies  a  major  role.  We 
cannot  delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that 
Communist  China  will  have  to  wait  ten  or 
twenty  years  to  become  a  major  world  pow- 
er— In  short,  we  have  precious  little  time  to 
bring  China  to  terms. 

My  proposal  is  that  the  U.S.  should  revise 
Its  present  policy  regarding  the  oontaoti 
and  trade  other  nations  may  have  wltb 
China.  We  now  tend  as  a  matter  of  policy 
to  discourage  these  contacts — only  to  have 
such  other  nations  to  go  around  us  and  to 
pursue  them.  As  a  way  of  working  around 
the  current  Impasse  between  ourselves  and 
the  Communist  Chinese,  we  should  not  dis- 
courage these  other  nations  which  already 
have  extensive  contacts  with  Peking — prlnd- 
pally  Japan,  India,  Pakistan,  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, the  Oerman  Federal  Republic  and 
other  West  Europe  oountrlee — to  broaden 
these  contacts,  commercial  and  diplomatic, 
and  act  as  Intermediaries  for  the  world 
oofnmunlty. 

The  theory  behind  this  proposal  Is  that 
the  more  ties  Communist  China  has  with  th« 
outside  world,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to 
act  Bs  a  responsible  member  of  the  oommu- 
Qlty  of  nations.  When  the  economic  data  of 
the  JEC  studies  is  translated  into  political 
currency.  Communist  China  emerges  as  a 
world  power.  The  paradox  Is  that  because 
China  has  already  reached  this  rank  with- 
out many  of  the  economic  requirements  that 
nations  must  have  today  to  qualify,  Peking 
will  have  to  turn  Increasingly  to  others  in 
order  to  develop  Its  economic  base.  Oreat 
power  rank  Inevitably  breeds  interdepend- 
ence— whether  the  leaders  In  Peking  want  it 
or  not. 

The  point  that  fascinates  and  dlstorba  me 
Is  that  most  of  us  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  study  the  JEC  data  and  analysis  do  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  There  are,  of  course, 
ahadtngs  of  difference,  but  the  goal  Is  the 
same,  namely,  the  need  to  find  a  way  of 
bringing  Communist  China  Into  the  com- 
mxmity  of  nations  before  the  holocaust.  Tet. 
those  responsible  for  making  U.S.  policy  seem 
a  long  way  from  acting  on  the  basis  of  this 
conclusion.  If  these  hearings  accomplish 
nothing  else,  I  hop>e  they  do  suoceed  In  put- 
ting some  life  in  to  phrases  like  "contain- 
ment without  isolation."  Phrases  like  this 
often  become  an  excuse  for  nothing  save 
their  own  repetition — and  remain  danger- 
oxisly  static  In  a  time  of  history  when  even 
survival  demands  progress. 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coiulderation 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  prc^ierty. 

PaXSroENTUI.    CAMPAIGN    rtTND    ACT    BHOOLO 
BE  KKPXAUD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  before  us  since  last  October  has 
been  whether  we  can  amend  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act 
enough  to  make  It  workable,  or  whether 
the  act  should  be  repealed  in  its  entirety, 
as  urged  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Several  amendments  have  been  sug- 
gested. Private  contributions  to  presi- 
dential campaigns,  it  has  been  said, 
could  be  prohibited.  Restrictions  could 
be  placed  on  spending  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision time.  Discrimination  against 
third-party  candidates  could  somehow  be 


leaseued.  Other  revisions  could  modify 
this  or  that  portion  of  the  law,  to  make  it 
more  acceptable. 

Reform  is  necessary  In  our  campaign 
finance  laws;  this  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
is  true  that  public  financing  of  political 
candidates  has  a  long  history  of  advo- 
cacy and  deserves  serious  consideration. 
But.  In  my  Judgment,  the  present  law, 
passed  in  haste  and  virtually  without 
study,  contahis  fault*  that  cannot  be 
amended  out. 

Mr.  President,  when  parties  solicit  for 
campaign  funds,  two  primary  purposes 
are  served.  First,  of  course,  is  the  im- 
mediate objectives:  money  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  campaign.  But  in  addition 
to  this  aim,  the  fund-raising  effort  also 
serves  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  candidates, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  poUtlcal  process.  In  short, 
the  collection  of  campaign  funds  often 
acts  as  a  spur  to  apathy.  If  this  feature 
of  our  political  life  is  removed,  the  people 
could  well  adopt  the  attitude:  The  cam- 
paign has  been  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  Oovernment;  why  should  we  do  any- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  how  any 
amendment  could  eliminate  the  Impetus 
toward  party  centralization  that  Is  now 
Imbedded  In  the  law.  Our  parties  con- 
tain wide  varieties  of  opinion,  and  righUy 
so,  wide  divergences  of  interest.  The 
solicitation  of  funds  at  the  local  level 
Is  one  reason  our  parties  have  retained 
independence  and  vitality  at  the  grass- 
■  roots.  Once  relieved  of  that  necessity, 
the  national  committees  of  the  two 
parties  will  soon  come  to  dominate  State 
and  local  party  organizations.  I  greatly 
fear  that  centralized  control  of  such  vast 
sums  of  money  will  soon  make  State  and 
local  parties  totally  subservient  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Yesterday,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  in  this  body  on  the  sub- 
ject of  presidential  campaigns,  argued 
persuasively  against  the  present  law.  He 
lucidly  explained  how  vast  amounts  of 
money  would  be  injected  from  the  top 
down,  thus  standing  our  politics  on  Its 
head.  He  showed  how  this  huge  fund 
could  be  manipulated  to  force  compliance 
from  above.  He  forecasts  that  under 
such  a  system  our  present  freedom  of 
action  could  be  Imperiled,  and  he  Is 
right. 

All  Senators  agree  that  the  problem 
of  campaign  financing  deserves  Immedi- 
ate scrutiny  and  reform.  Ways  must  be 
sought  to  reduce  the  cost  of  political 
campaigns.  The  idea  of  olTerlng  tax  In- 
centives to  small  contributors  holds  great 
possibilities. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  bills  to  permit  the  deduction 
of  up  to  $100  from  taxable  income  in 
order  to  encourage  a  greater  number  of 
small  contributions.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  not  yet 
seen  fit  to  adopt  this  sort  of  tax  induce- 
ment, which  would  permit  more  reliance 
upon  toiall  contributors  than  Is  now 
possible. 

Better  Federal  regulatioai  to  allov 
more  publlq  service  time  on  television 
If  or  campaign  purposes  Is  also  wdrthy  pf 
consideration,  for  It  is  In  tclevlstnn  that 
the  highest  costs  are  now  occurring. 


But  any  reform  must  aim  toward  pre- 
serving vitality  at  the  grassroots.  Our 
Federal  system  rests  on  this  foundation. 
Because  the  present  law  works  against 
that  end,  and  because  of  the  dangerous 
ramifications  It  poses,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966  should  be  repealed. 
The  slate  should  be  wiped  clean,  so  that 
we  can  then  proceed  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  kind  of  reforms  that  would  be 
consistent  with  preserving  a  full  measure 
of  local  vitality  in  the  political  processes 
of  this  country. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  to  repeal  the  act  by  supporting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.   I  yield. 
Mr.  OOI^E.    I  am  very  encouraged  by 
the  eloquent  statement  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho.  It  Illustrates  that 
the  more  this  question  is  considered,  the 
stronger  the  movement  for  repeal  has 
grown. 

I  know  that  a  ddaying  tactic  Is  under 
way  now.  A  large  attendance  <rf  the 
Senate  is  in  Washington  today,  ready  to 
vote.  I  see  no  other  Senator  rising  to 
speak  upon  the  subject.  There  is  but 
one  puri>o8e  of  delay — to  permit  the  pres- 
sure of  politics  and  projects  and  planes 
to  euchre  and  wheel-deal  votes  In  the 
Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  If  we  could  have 
a  vote  this  afternoon,  the  motion  to 
repeal  would  carry  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. What  will  happen  if  the  matter  Is 
carried  over  the  weekend,  I  cannot  pre- 
dict. I  hope  that  we  can  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  vote  this  afternoon.  We  are 
ready  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  heard  the  statement  just  made,  and  a 
statement  of  a  similar  nature  made  yes- 
terday, to  the  effect  that  the  administra- 
tion made  calls  over  the  weekend  to 
Senators  asking  them  to  come  in  smd 
vote  on  this  matter  in  a  maimer  parallel 
with  the  views  of  the  administration  on 
the  subject. 

I  would  challenge  the  Senator  to  pro- 
duce his  evidence  that  a  single  Senator 
was  called  by  the  White  House  over  this 
weekend,  and  If  he  Is  unable  to  do  so,  to 
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Mr.  CHURCH  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
Delaware  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  yield  the  floor  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  If  he 
was  addressing  his  demand  to  me  or  to 
the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  sug- 
gestlivg  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
produce  evidence.  "The  Senator  from 
Idaho  did  not  make  that  statHnent  and 
I  did  not  challenge  him . 

Mi*.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  coritrary  to  the 
rules,  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 


Did  not  the  senior  Senator  fnxn  Ten- 
nessee call  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware last  week  from  Tennessee  and  in- 
form him  that  colleagues  had  called  me 
that  they  were  receiving  calls  from  the 
White  House  with  respect  to  this  issue; 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  then  agreed  on 
the  parliamentary  moves  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  Introduction  of  his  amend- 
ment and  my  substitute  therefor?  Was 
that  not  agreed  to  between  him  and  me 
last  Friday? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct  and  It  is  reported  that 
the  caUs  came  fr(xn  the  White  House. 
In  addition,  I  was  walking  down  the 
corridor  today  and  observed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  I  imderstand  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  Mr.  O'Brien  and  other 
administration  talent  were  here  today 
lobbying  for  this  bill  laying  the  back- 
ground as  to  how  to  proceed.  I  saw 
some  of  them. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GQRE.  Mr.  President.  I  had  not 
heretofore  thought  there  was  any  doubt 
that  President  Johnson,  and  the  White 
House  staff  and  the  Cabinet,  other  ad- 
ministration ofQclals,  and  whatever 
forces  could  be  brought  to  bear  by  the 
administration  were  seeking  to  preserve 
the  presidential  campaign  fund. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
read  Into  the  Reoorb  yesterday  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
cannot  Imagine  him  writing  such  a  letter 
exc^t  with  approval  of  the  White  House. 
I  do  not  criticize  the  President  or  his 
Cabinet  for  undertaking  to  engage  in 
the  legislative  process.  I  said  so  yes- 
terday. This  is  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  right  of  his  staff  In  our 
political  syst^n.  However,  I  do  not  see 
what  Is  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  hide 
It.  It  is  very  public.  I  see  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  trying  to  deny  it.  It  is 
known  by  too  many.  Let  us  vote.  Un- 
less the  delay  Is  for  some  purpose  why 
are  we  not  voting? 

When  I  complete  my  remarks,  which 
will  be  within  a  minute,  who  Is  going  to 
speak  on  the  Issue?  It  has  been  de- 
bated. We  are  ready  to  vote  except  that 
the  leadership  wishes  to  delay  in  order 
by  pressure,  to  seek  to  adter  what  I  be- 
lieve is  now  the  will  of  the  Senate  In 
this  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Wh«i  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  uses  the  generic  word 
"leadership"  I  am  sure  he  does  not  In- 
clude the  minority  leader.  I  am  ready  to 
vote  now. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  Intend  to  in- 
clude the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I  said,  and  I  believe  the  Rkc- 
ORD  will  Indicate,  was  that  Hxe  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  quoted,  and  I  believe 
the  Recobd  will  Indicate  he  did  say  that 
the  White  House  placed  a  number  of  calls 
over  the  Easter  recess  to  Senators  urging 
tihem  either  to  return  to  Washington  or 
to'  vote  one  way  6t  another  on  Oils 
amendment. 
The  Senator  Just  made  a  stat«nait. 
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W^ilch  I  hope  the  Record  wUl  report  ac 
ctjrately  without  any  emttng  whatelVer, 
ahout  -the  White  House  flying  people 
fcrpund:  the  countryside  to  be  here  for  the 
vote.     ' 

When  the  Senator  talks  about  delaying 
tactics  he  Is  speaking  as  one  flllbusterer 
to  another  flllbusterer.  I  have  Joined 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  occasions 
when  I  thought  he  was  right  in  connec- 
tion with  matters,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  joined  me  on  occasions 
when  he  thought  I  was  right  In  connec- 
tion with  matters. 

1  do  not  believe  the  Senator  Is  correct 
in  what  he  said.  My  Impression  was 
quite  to  the  contrary.  If  we  had  a  vote 
today  the  Senator  would  probably  lose. 
I  admit  it  would  be  a  dose  vote.  As  a 
Senator  Interested  In  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  seeks  to  repeal.  I  would  Just  as 
soon  take  more  time  and  make  sure  that 
the  charges  which  th6  Senator  made  last 
year,  that  the  Senate  did  not  know  what 
it  was  voting  on.  are  not  In  order. 

hb.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  gather 
there  will  be  no  vote  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  will  be 
no  vote  while  I  am  talking.  I  tdd  one  of 
my  colleagues  a  short  time  ago  he  was 
aafe  for  about  an  hour,  so  there  will  be 
no  vote  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  enter  into  a  unanlmous- 
cojisent  agreement  for  a  vote  at  4:30  or 
4:1S? 

Mr.  LONO  ca  Louisiana.  I  wotild  not 
give  that  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Can  we 
get  a  unanimous -consent  agreement  to 
vote  some  time  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  ask  for  It.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to,  he  can  ascertain  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
yield  for  tliat  ptnpose. 

I  never  ever  get  angry  at  someone  for 
exercising  his  rights  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  may  get  frustrated  but 
I  have  learned  not  to  get  angry  because 
I  realize,  generally  speaking,  there  is  not 
a  thing  that  they  are  doing  that  I  have 
not  done  on  one  occasion  or  another. 
Therefore,  the  best  way  is  to  adjust  one- 
self to  the  situation  and  listen  to  the  de- 
bate. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  there  have  been 
many  times  when  he  was  holding  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  would  pray  that 
he  would  sit  down  because  I  had  the 
votes.  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
thinlcs  he  has  the  votes  at  tliis  time,  I 
beUeve  he  has  an  unjustified  sense  of 
confidence.  I  do  not  want  to  act  from 
an  unjusUfled  sense  of  confidence. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  finished 
the  previous  Congress  by  making 
speeche*  against  my  bill  and  I  did  not 
evMi  respond  to  them.  I  did  not  get  the 
chance.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
had  a  full  Senate  Chamber  to  hear  him. 
I  do  not  have  a  single  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  me.  I  will  probably 
have  to  take  the  floor  and  speak  again 
when  more  Senators  are  here.  The  Sen- 
ate has  heard  the  argument  of  the 
Senator. 
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I  wanted  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
other  occasion  but  the  majority  leader 
rushed  to  me  and  said.  "Do  not  make  a 
speech.  If  you  make  a  speech,  we  will 
not  have  a  Quorum,  and  if  we  lose  the 
quorum  we  will  lose."  If  I  had  done  so, 
there  might  not  have  been  a  quorum  to 
speak  on  the  fotelgn  investment  tax  bill. 
The  Senator  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  one  speech  yesterday.   The  Senator 

from  Tennessee  announced  in  January 

on  New  Year's  Day — that  he  was  going 
to  seek  to  repeal  my  bill.  I  am  sure  that 
he  has  been  discussing  it  from  time  to 
time.  He  made  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
fioor  about  It.  He  has  been  advertising 
his  views.  A  number  of  Senators  know 
what  his  views  are.  He  made  a  speech 
previously  on  It  stating  that  he  would 
Introduce  his  proposed  repealer.  He 
made  his  speech  yesterday,  and  now  I 
am  getting  ready  to  make  a  speech  on 
this  second  day  of  debate.  So  far  as  I 
am  concertted.  tifia  Is  a  very  Important 
matter.  To  me  It  seems  more  Important 
than  the  investment  credit  bill  Itself.  I 
suppose  this  is  because  everyone  has 
pride  of  authorlship  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRBMEN.  I  find  no  quarrel  with 
the  acting  majority  leader  when  he  op- 
erates like  a  military  commander  who 
wants  to  be  siu^  that  each  one  of  his 
troop  complements  is  in  order,  and  that 
his  lines  of  communication  are  In  good 
order,  so  that  when  the  Issue  is  finally 
joined  he  will  know  he  has  done  his  very 
best  and  has  overlooked  no  detail  in 
etching  out  a  victory.  I  think  that  is 
justifiable  prudence  on  his  part. 

The  only  quarrel  I  have  Is  this:  Not 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  way  of 
constructive  discussion  this  afternoon 
I  have  no  Interest  In  going  to  a  steam 
bath,  but  I  have  got  a  mountain  of  cor- 
respondence lying  on  my  desk  In  my  of- 
fice. I  should  like'  to  take  a  look  at  It 
because  some  of  It  is  weeks  old. 

May  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  acting  majority  leader  that  he  ad- 
journ the  Senate  so  that  with  a  free  con- 
science we  can  go  back  to  our  offices  and 
resume  "combat"  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  assure  the  Senator  from  Illiuols 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  today  without 
notice  to  the  Senator,  so  that  he  may  be 
on  the  fioor  and  can  address  himself  to 
the  subject  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  before 
any  vote  occurs. 

However,  I  have  heard  some  of  my  op- 
ponents speak  on  the  matter,  and  I 
should  like  to  speak  on  it,  too.  There- 
fore, after  we  have  had  an  opportuni^ 
to  see  if  we  can  attract  further  Senators 
into  the  Chamber — I  am  not  going  to 
compel  anyone's  attendance — if  they 
want  to  come  in  and  walk  right  out.  that 
will  be  all  right  with  me.  and  I  shall  not 
be  angry  about  It — after  having  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  In  the 
hope  of  attracting  a  few  minds  which 
are  still  not  closed  on  this  Issue — and 
there  are  some — then  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  to  this  subject. 

Again,  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  there  will  be  no  vote  unlecs  he 
has  been  amply  notifled.  adequate  t«">e 
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has  been  arranged  for  him  to  sign  his 
mall,  return  to  the  Chamber,  apprise 
himself  of  what  the  vote  wffl  be,  if  there 
is  one,  and  then  have  adequate  time  tn 
which  to  respond  to  any  arguments 
which  may  have  been  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  further  Inform 
the  Senator  that  I  fought,  bled,  and 
died  In  the  Finance  Committee  on  this 
matter.  In  the  89th  Congress,  It  was  my 
tragic  duty  to  vote  against  It.  It  prob- 
ably will  be  my  sad  duty  to  concur  In 
that  vote  when  the  time  comes;  but  I 
would  feel  more  comfortable  if  there  were 
no  Ulumlnating  star  on  that  panel  above 
my  door  so  that  I  will  know  nothing  will 
happen,  and  with  a  free  and  easy  con- 
science 1  can  dictate  and  do  a  reasonably 
classic  job  of  answering  my  correspond- 
ence. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  cahnot  give 
that  assurance,  but  I  can  assiu-e  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  will  not  see  that  single  star, 
the  one  white  star,  with  the  amber  one  oti 
the  other  end.  That  wUl  not  happen 
the  Senator  can  be  assured  of  that 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  The  red  one  does  not 
give  me  any  comfort. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caH 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BfUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  DEPRESSED  FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  take  occasion  to  urge  that  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  and  the 
administration  take  immediate  and  ef- 
fective action  to  assist  the  farmers  of 
tills  great  Nation  in  reversing  the  down- 
ward trend  of  their  prices  received  for 
their  products  and  the  downward  trend 
in  their  Income  and  standard  of  living. 

When  I  returned  from  the  Easter  re- 
cess. I  was  shocked  and  disturbed  to 
learn  from  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Agricultural 
Prices,"'  and  released  March  30,  1967 
that  parity  was  still  at  74  percent,  but,' 
worse,  that  during  the  month  ended 
March  15,  the  Index  of  prices  received 
by  farmers  declined  by  2  points.  The 
report  stated: 

Lower  prleea  for  hogs  end  wholesale  milk 
contributed  most  to  the  decline. 


Mr.  President,  In  Just  1  year,  from 
March  15,  1966.  to  March  15,  1967,  prices 
received  by  farmers  have  declined  irom 
the  Index  of  prices  received  figure  of  269 
to  250— a  drop  of  19  points.  When  will 
this  economic  war  against  our  farmers' 
prices  be  reversed? 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  National  Farmers  Organi- 
zation through  their  withholding  action 
to  bring  about  conditions  which  would 
increase  the  return  to  the  dairy  producer. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  in  Soutb 
Dakota  and  most  other  States,  this  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  without  any  vio- 
lence, but  is  done  through  the  member- 
ablp  in  a  fanners'  strike,  so  to  apeak. 
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much  the  same  as  labor  union  members 
do  when  they  strike  for  higher  wages, 
better  working  conditions,  and  more 
fringe  benefits. 

Furthermore,  since  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  obtain  a  temporary  in- 
junction designed  to  hinder  this  activity 
by  the  dairy  farmers  and  National  Farm 
Organization  members  in  their  effort  to 
negotiate  a  higher  price  for  their  milk 
through  the  withholding  process,  I  am 
watching  with  interest  and  curiosity  to 
learn  the  answer  to  the  question'  of 
whether  the  administration  will  seek  to 
obtain  the  same  type  of  Injunction 
against  the  striking  members  of  the 
union  who  are  tying  up  our  national 
broadcasting  networks,  or  the  Teamsters, 
or  the  many  other  labor  unions  which 
are  threatening  to  disrupt  other  seg- 
ments of  our  national  economy.  Or  is 
this  Just  another  battle  in  the  overall 
war  of  the  Johnson  administration  being 
waged  exclusively  against  the  economy 
of  agriculture  and  the  Income  of  the 
farmers  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  year  farm 
prices  have  dropped  at  a  disastrously 
rapid  rate.  A  check  of  c\irrent  market 
prices  based  on  the  Ooverrunent's  most 
recent  agricultural  price  listing  shows 
that  the  prices  of  hogs  are  down  25  per- 
cent; beef  cattle  down  10.4  percent; 
sheep  down  16.1  percent;  lambs  down 
19.8  percent;  eggs  down  16.9  percent; 
chickens  down  17.9  percent;  potatoes 
down  11,7  percent — and  so  it  continues. 
The  prices  of  all  the  items  which  I 
have  listed  are  down;  yet  the  producers 
of  those  farm  products  must  continue  to 
operate  hi  the  face  of  ever-rising  imports 
of  the  same  products,  which  are  displac- 
ing their  market.  Beef  Imports,  for  ex- 
ample, have  increased  about  40  percent. 
Sheep  and  lamb  imports  have  increased 
69.2  percent  In  1965.  In  fact,  we  now 
know  that  our  own  Department  of  De- 
fense procured  10  million  pounds  of  lamb 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  use 
in  southeast  Asia— Vietnam— and  thus 
denied  our  producers  a  market  for  10 
million  pounds  of  their  own  lambs. 

We  know  that  the  value  of  egg  and  egg 
products  Imports  Increased  by  219  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1966  over  fiscal  1965. 

We  know  that  we  are  being  flooded 
with  dairy  imports.  Dairy  imports  have 
increased  300  percent  in  1  year.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  2.7  blUlon 
pounds  of  foreign  dairy  products  im- 
ported last  year  amount  to  the  milk  from 
more  than  300,000  VS.  cows,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  more  than  6.000  n.S.  dairy 
farms  having  50  cows  each.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  these  dairy  imports  will 
reach  the  4 -billion-pound  figure. 

Mr.  President,  if  farm  conditions  were 
not  so  serious,  I  would  be  amused  by  re- 
cent armouncements  from  Secretary 
Freeman  and  the  White  House  that  they 
have  finally  decided  that  these  dairy  Im- 
ports are  detrimental  to  farm  Income 
and  to  their  political  future,  so  they  have 
at  long  last  asked  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  22, 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933.  "to  study  the  effect  of  these  im- 
ports on  dairy  prices." 

This  Is  Just  another  stall  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  another  attempt  to  fool 


the  dairy  producers  of  the  country.  If 
the  administration  is  serious — if  they 
feel  that  imports  of  dairy  products  are 
helping  to  cause  our  depressed  dairy 
product  prices — ^why  do  they  not  read 
further  in  the  language  of  section  22 
and  act  Immediately? 

Let  me  read  that  language.  I  read 
from  "Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Compilation  of  Statutes 
Relating  to  Soil  Conservation.  Marketing 
Quotas  and  Allotments.  Soil  Bank,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Price  Sup- 
port, Export  and  Surplus  Removal,  Crop 
Insurance,  Sugar  Payments  and  Quotas. 
Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders, 
School  Lunch,  Food  Stamp,  and  Related 
States,"  page  285,  which  states: 

In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciUture  determines  and  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  regard  to  any  article  or  arttcles 
that  a  condition  exists  requiring  emergency 
treatment — 

This  Is  what  Secretary  Freeman 
gravely  announced  in  the  press  this 
week  that  he  was  doing.  Let  me  read 
that  again: 

In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxil- 
ture — 

That  is  Mr.  Freeman — 

determines  and  reports  to  the  President — 

As  he  did  this  week — 
with  regard  to  any  article  or  articles  that  a 
condition  exists  requiring  emergency  treat- 
ment, the  President  may  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion under  this  section  without  awaiting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon, 
such  action  to  continue  In  effect  pending  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  action  thereon  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  as  Harry  Truman  used 
to  say  concerning  his  desk  in  the  oval 
office  of  the  White  House,  "The  buck 
stops  here."  Mr.  President,  the  buck 
still  stops  there;  and  President  Johnson 
this  week.  If  he  would,  has  the  authority 
to  save  the  dairy  industry  and  the  beef 
industry  of  this  country,  and  farming 
generally,  by  imposing  the  necessary  im- 
portation restrictions,  which  he  has  the 
authority,  given  by  Congress,  to  do  of 
his  own  voUtion. 

If  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion are  serious  in  their  desire  to  assist 
our  dairy  farmers  why  do  they  not  take 
tujtion  under  this  Ituiguage  now.  with- 
out going  through  time-consuming  hear- 
ings by  the  Tariff  Commission,  which 
will  take  from  2  to  6  months  to  hold, 
and  involve  even  a  longer  delay  for  the 
Commission  to  make  its  report?  Why 
must  our  dairy  farmers  continue  to  com- 
pete dally  with  these  foreign  imports 
which  are  destroying  their  markets, 
when  the  administration  has  tlie  author- 
ity to  act  today  to  stop  these  imports 
and  return  our  American  markets  to  the 
Americsm  farmer  so  his  prices  can  in- 
crease? 

Mr^  President,  it  is  time  that  American 
farmers  know  that  these  administration 
tactics  are  stalling  tactics  and  are  de- 
signed to  flimflam  the  farmers  of  South 
Dakota  and  of  America  into  believing 
that  something  is  being  done  for  them, 
when  In  reality  not  one  single  concrete 
action  has  been  taken  to  date  to  IncreMe 


prices  to  the  dairy  producer  and  the 
farmer  generally.  ,. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman  to  act 
today — or  at  least  before  the  we^  is 
over — under  the  provisions  of  law  al- 
ready tn  our  statute  books,  enacted  by 
Congress  to  meet  precisely  the  kind  of 
condition  we  confront  today.  In  order  to 
stop  these  dairy  imports  and  give  our 
producers  a  fair  chance  at  the  market. 
If  the  President  Is  serious  in  his  desire 
to  help  the  farmer,  he  has  the  tools.  Let 
them  be  applied,  and  stop  all  the  ma- 
neuvering of  holding  hearings,  of  stalling 
tactics,  of  press  releases  indicating  that 
"aid  for  the  farmer  is  on  the  way." 

The  farmer  needs  that  sdd  now.  Mr. 
President.  Let  the  administration  act 
affirmatively  now.  or  else  stand  con- 
demned by  the  farmers  of  America  for 
failing  to  act  while  American  agricul- 
ture Is  facing  bankruptcy.  We  are  far 
past  the  time  for  hearings.  Our  farm- 
ers are  going  broke,  and  every  Senator 
who  represents  an  agricultural  area  is 
hearing  from  his  farm  communities  now 
about  the  desperate  plight  of  our  system. 
Their  parity  is  down  to  74  percent,  and 
Is  going  lower.  I  add,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  lowest  wartime  farm  parity  in 
American  history.  Never  before,  in  time 
of  war,  have  farmers  been  singled  out  as 
they  have  been  by  this  administration 
and  compelled  to  sell  their  products  at 
74  percent  of  justice,  when  many  seg- 
ments of  the  Industrial  economy  are 
booming  and  are  becoming  prosperous 
because  of  wartime  trade  and  because 
of  the  shipments  they  are  permitted, 
under  the  Executive  order  of  October  12. 
to  make  to  Russia,  at  the  high  prices  the 
Communists  are  willing  to  pay  for  our 
industrial  products,  because  they,  in 
turn,  tranship  them  or  their  coimter- 
parts  to  Vietnam,  In  order  to  prolong 
the  war  and  kill  American  boys. 

We  have  the  provisions  on  the  statute 
books  to  reverse  this  trend.  I  urge  the- 
EMlminlstration  to  utilize  those  authori- 
ties, for  once,  to  help  the  farmer  increase 
his  net  Income  instead  of  further 
depressing  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


FORMER  GOV.  VAL  PETERSON 
TOASTS  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  Nebraska  Centennial  Year  has 
focused  the  attention  of  many  groups  on 
Nebraska.  When  the  Republican  Found- 
ers Day  observance  was  held  at  Hastings, 
Nebr.,  on  March  18.  1967,  Hon.  Val 
Peterson  gave  a  toast  to  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Peterson  Is  a  former  Governor  oi 
Nebraska.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
Director  of  Civilian  Defense  and  as  Am- 
bassador to  Denmark  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Peterson's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  AvpqkiIj 
as  follows:  .^.rw/-'.  a^ 

(By  ValPeterwB)       '  O"  -e'sr-*' 

In  these  days,  Nefarasksss  pause  to  reflect 

Vffoa  the  attaloment  of  a  century  o(  at 
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hood.  ThU  we  do  wltH  JxutUUble  pride  and 
with  determination  to  build  a  much  better 
and  greater  Nebraska  In  the  next  100  years. 
We  hate  eome  far  since  1867.  Life  In  the 
Mebraaka  of  that  day  was  c  ude  and  rude.  It 
was  difficult  to  make  a  living  and  doubly  so 
for  thoae  who  settled  on  dryland  and  aand- 
hUl  farms.  It  was  the  day  of  the  soddy  and 
flimsy  houses.  Outside  of  a  few  population 
centers,  the  turn  of  this  century  and  some 
years  thereafter  saw  a  state  filled  with  out- 
door toilets,  homes  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps 
and  heated  by  wood  and  coal  burning  stoves. 
Many  home*  brought  wate-  In  from  a  back- 
yard pump  and  the  Saturday  night  baths 
were  taken  In  wash  tubs  placed  close  to  the 
kitchen  range  upon  which  p:ills  of  water  were 
heated. 

Food  was  plain.  Preachers  were  long  on 
fire  and  brimstone.  The  eighth  grade  was 
the  end  of  schooling  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  youth.  Newspapers  were  bitterly  par- 
tisan: Entertainment  was  self  contrived. 
Books  were  a  luxury.  The  saloons  and  barber 
abapm  were  masculine  havens,  and  women 
swept  the  floors  and  streets  as  they  dragged 
their  long  dresses  and  multiple  petticoats. 
Men  had  a  monopoly  on  smoking  and  the 
other  vice.  Culture  was  suspect.  Work  was 
neceesary  to  eurvlTe  and  recreation  ap- 
proached synonymy  with  sin.  The  people 
were  hardy,  frugal  in  personal  and  public 
affairs,  courageous.  Individualistic,  Ood-fear- 
iBg  and  possessed  with  a  sense  of  humor 
which  made  life  bearable. 

Climatically,  Nebraska  Is  a  most  stimulat- 
ing place.  Temperatures  range  from  48° 
below  to  118*  above  zero  which  Is  a  yearly 
spread  of  188°,  nearly  half  of  which  we  some- 
timee  get  In  one  day.  Wind  Is  nearly  a  con- 
stant oompanlon  and  tt  accentuates  out 
temperature  extremes.  Balnfall  Is  frequently 
deflolent  In  large  areas  of  the  state.  None- 
theless, our  climate  Is  one  of  the  beet  In 
the  world  300  days  out  of  365.  But  Ood  pity 
you  a  certain  thirty  days  In  the  winter  and 
another  thirty  days  In  the  summer  I  A  fertile 
■oU,  the  nation's  largest  underground  water 
supply  and  Irrigation  add  to  a  prosperous 
agriculture. 

Today,  Nebraska  la  filled  with  fine  homes, 
churches,  schools,  colleges  and  unlversltlee. 
Museums,  art,  music,  drama,  and  entertain- 
ment flourish.  The  state  has  contributed  to 
the  world's  literature,  sent  Its  sons  and 
daughters  about  the  world  where  they  have 
made  marks  for  themselves  In  a  variety  of 
fields  and  brought  credit  to  our  state. 

Niceties  of  life  are  widely  respected  and 
practiced.  Nebraakans  know  the  world  and 
Its  problems  which  they  recognize  are  also 
theirs.  Cultural  activities  abound  and  are 
being  extended.  There  Is  much  to  be  ac- 
complished, but  we  are  definitely  on  the 
march. 

Our  state  la  free  from  the  smog  which 
blights  some  areas  of  America  and  pollution 
of  our  streams  Is  being  n-adlcated  albeit  too 
slowly.  Best  of  all.  our  citizenry,  women 
and  children  included,  can  walk  the  streets 
day  and  night  in  safety.  Too,  we  are  making 
progress  In  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
based  on  the  color  of  people's  skin.  This 
progress  we  should  expedite. 

We  must  view  our  state  and  Its  accom- 
plishments In  a  praptT  perspeotlTe.  "Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day."  What  It  has  taken 
the  Homans  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
yean  to  do,  and  the  Parisians  nearly  two 
thousands,  we  have  not  done  In  one  hun- 
dred. We  will  need  more  time.  I  wo\ild 
like  to  see  Nebraska  In  2067,  Barring  nu- 
clear war,  oor  progress  wlU  be  simply  un- 
bellerable. 

We  are  aware  of  otir  problems.  We  m\ist 
have  Improved  sdniMthnal  faculties  at  all 
levels,  and  a  better  balance  batween  Industry 
apd  agrlct)lture  .^astli^; ,  upon  an  Increased 
emphaals  upon,  resaarqibL  cb&cerva^on,  ^ 
our   natural   resources   must   be   our   dally 
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concern.  Spiritual,  cultural,  and  recreational 
advance  must  be  constant. 

We  can  shape  the  future  to  our  will  pro- 
vided we  face  It  with  the  same  courage  and 
resolve  of  our  hardy  forebears  whose  Indom- 
itable spirit.  Intelligence  and  hard  woric 
converted  a  wilderness  Into  a  productive  and 
prosperous  state.  The  challenge  Is  oiirs.  We 
must  not  fall. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  'To  Nebraska! 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

AMXNOMXNT    MO.    IBS 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  perfect  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Seiiator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Wn.LiAMs].  It  is  in  two  parts.  The  first 
part  is  a  clerical  change;  the  second  part 
is  substantive.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  parte  be  considered  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

After  "Sec.  B"  Insert  "(a)"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment  Ixuert  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Pund  Act  of  1966  la 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(6)  RasTEicnoNs  on  TTsx  or  Pat- 
MKMTS. — Not  leas  than  75  percent  of  the  pay- 
ments made  under  paragraph  (1)  Into  the 
treasury  of  a  political  party  with  respect  to 
a  presidential  campilgn  shall  be  used  only 
to  defray  the  foUowlng  expenses  Incurred 
In  carrying  on  such  campaign: 

""(A)  Traveling  and  related  expenses  of 
the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didates and  their  campaign  personnel; 

""(B)  Radio  and  television  production 
and  time  expenses; 

"  "(C)  Newspaper  and  periodical  advertis- 
ing expenses; 

""(D)  Expenses  for  the  preparation,  print- 
ing, and  distribution  of  campaign  literature, 
Including  posters  and  bUlboards; 

""(E)  Expenses  for  poetage,  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  expressage; 

""(P)  Expenses  for  research  and  analysis, 
Including  contracts  for  polls,  sxirveys,  and 
data  processing;  and 

""(O)  Reasonable  salaries  for  campaign 
personnel  and  reasonable  overhead  expenses 
for  maintaining  campaign  headquartars,  In- 
cluding headquarters  in  State  and  local 
areas." 

"No  payment  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
Into  the  treasxiry  of  a  political  party  with 
respect  to  a  presidential  campaign  may  be 
used  to  defray  any  expense  Incurred  for 
services  or  products  on  the  day  of  the  presi- 
dential election  other  than  services  or  prod- 
ucts falling  within  one  of  the  categories 
described  In  the'  preceding  sentence." 

)^r.  Rptcdra.,  Mx.  frad^t.  my 
amendment   would  incorporate  in  the 


pending  amendment  an  important  im- 
provement. It  would  establish  a  rule 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  a  poliUcal  party  under  the 
bill  must  be  used  for  the  following  kinds 
of  expenses: 

Reasonable  allowances  for  salaries  of 
presidential  campaign  personnel  and 
rent;  television  and  radio  production  and 
time;  newspai)ers  and  periodical  adver- 
tising; printing,  postage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  campaign  literature;  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  data  processing;  travel 
and  transportation. 

The  remainliig  25  percent  would  be 
discretionary  funds,  available  for  any 
purpose — including  those  listed  above — 
determined  to  be  proper  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  his  Advisory  Board, 
to  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  No  part  of 
the  25  percent  could  be  used  for  election 
day  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  the  matter 
of  campaign  financing  serious  considera- 
tion. The  financing  plan  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year  needs  improvement. 
That  much  is  clear.  The  majority  whip 
has  aimounced  his  intention  to  propose 
several  amendments  which  would  greatly 
strengthen  his  plan. 

My  plea.  Mr.  President,  is  that  we  take 
the  time  and  improve  what  we  have.  The 
problems  of  campaign  financing  will  not 
go  away.  To  repeal  the  financing  plan 
adopted  last  year  would  not  be  a  solu- 
tion and  could  easily  cause  us  to  lose 
sight  of  our  goal :  to  solve  the  perplexing 
and  growing  problem  of  financing  elec- 
tion campaigns  in  a  growing,  complex, 
and  expensive  society. 

I  have  followed  the  debate  with  much 
interest.  Some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  the  present  proposal 
are  Justified.  It  is  my  feeling  that  my 
amendment  would  provide  a  way  to  over- 
come many  of  the  objections  aind  enable 
us  really  to  start  on  the  way  to  solving 
the  problem  of  how  to  finance  expensive 
presidential  campaigns  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
perfecting  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  a  good  deal 
of  merit.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  of  the  debate  points  up  the  fact  that 
we  need  to  have  additional  hearings  on 
this  matter.  We  should  not  abandon 
this  first  stej?  that  we  havQ  taken.  We 
should  reject  the  amendment  that  would 
repeal  the  part  of  the  law  th&t  has  al- 


ready been  enacted.  We  should  then 
have  prompt  hearings  on  amendments 
such  as  those  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lcifc],  my 
amendment,  and  amendments  submitted 
by  other  Senators. 

As  the  debate  goes  on.  It  seems  to  me 
more  and  more  certain  that  two  things 
are  evident. 

First,  we  should  accept  the  progress 
that  we  have  made  so  far.  Second,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is 
handling  the  bill  on  the  floor  now,  should 
call  early  and  prompt  hearings  for  the 
consideration  of  these  varied  amend- 
ments so  that  we  can  have  expert  testi- 
mony and  come  to  the  floor  with  more 
information  and  better  background  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
agreed,  once  action  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  completed,  to  have  such  hearings. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  should  be 
rejected. 

However,  I  will  be  very  candid.  As  I 
have  followed  the  discussion,  not  only  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  also  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
there  are  enough  uncertainties  involved 
that  we  should  delay  action  on  this 
matter. 

I  hope  that  my  perfecting  amendment 
will  clear  away  many  of  the  doubts  and 
uncertainties.  However,  there  is  still 
room  for  further  progress  which  would 
develop  as  a  result  of  the  testimony  to 
be  given  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
This  is  a  proposal  that  is  necessary. 
I  understand  that,  of  some  $14  million 
that  was  spent  nationally  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  1964,  the  spending  of 
approximately  $12  million  fell  within  the 
categories  I  have  listed  as  covering  75 
percent  of  the  expenditures. 

I  am  trying  by  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  make  it  possible  to  move  along 
rather  than  to  wipe  the  slate  clean.  We 
should  find  a  solution  for  the  high  cost 
of  flnanclng  national  campaigns. 

It  is  my  thought  that  my  proposal  will 
help  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  agree  that  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made 
a  contribution  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.   I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  Senator  has  made  a 
very  constructive  suggestion. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  initial- 
ly drafting  the  so-called  Long  Act  to  fi- 
nance the  presidential  campaigns, 
thought — at  very  considerable  length — 
of  trying  to  spell  out  in  great  detail  how 
the  money  made  available  under  the  act 
should  be  spent. 

What  kept  me  from  doing  that,  at  that 
time,  was  the  realization  that  in  solving 
this  problem  a  number  of  other  prob- 
lems could  very  logically  crop  up — prob- 
lems in  the  so-called  safeguard  area. 
These  problMns  might  lead  us  into  such 
detail  that  we  might  never  emerge,  with 


the  result  that  someone  might  very  well 
say,  "Well,  it  is  late  in  the  session.  Let 
us  remove  this  from  the  bill  and  pass  the 
bill  without  this  financing  plan  and 
come  back  and  look  at  it  some  other 
time." 

That  is  how  a  lot  of  good  legislation 
dies  when  Congress  in  one  House  or 
the  other  gets  bogged  down  in  detail  smd 
someone  says,  "Let  us  forget  about  it 
and  talk  alxmt  It  next  year." 

I  seriously  considered  offering  a  sug- 
gestion along  the  line  suggested  by  the 
Senator  as  part  of  my  bill  last  year. 
However,  I  concluded  that  it  might  not 
be  wise  to  get  involved  in  that  at  that 
time. 

I  would  be  happy  to  support  the 
amendment  at  the  present  time  and  even 
to  make  some  suggestions  to  improve 
upon  tlie  measure. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  a  part  of  the 
campaign  financing  plan,  that  we  not 
only  have  a  board  to  say  what  kind  of 
expenditures  will  be  permitted,  but  that 
we  also  have  it  spelled  out  in  the  law 
that  75  percent  of  the  expenditures  must 
be  for  certain  categories  of  expenditures. 
I  believe  the  Senator  suggested  that 
there  be  certain  flexibility  for  the  other 
25  percent  of  the  money,  but  that  imder 
no  circumstances  could  any  of  this  money 
be  spent  for  such  things  as  hauling  voters 
to  the  polls,  buying  ref  restiments  on  elec- 
tion day,  or  in  any  way  for  services 
rendered  on  election  day. 

These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  are 
oftentimes  done  with  campaign  money. 
However,  it  can  be  said  that  these  things 
are  done  with  the  thought  that  a  person 
is  influenced  when  an  automobile  is  hired 
to  take  him  to  the  polls  or  when  a  meal 
is  purchased  for  him. 

The  idea  of  spending  money  in  that 
way  would  be  obviated,  but  there  would 
be  some  flexibility  as  to  how  25  percent 
of  the  money  could  be  spent  to  take  care 
of  various  and  sundry  items  that  are 
legitimate  political  expenditures,  ex- 
penditures which  cannot  be  foreseen  with 
certainty. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  was  impressed  in  the  Finance 
Committee  with  the  constructive  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Senator  was  sincere  in  wanting  to 
work  out  a  plan  that  had  some  meaning, 
a  plan  that  would  eliminate  many  of  the 
abuses  and  problems  involved  in  financ- 
ing political  campaigns. 

I  recall  the  discussion  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  around  the  com- 
mittee table.  There  were  many  doubts. 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  who  supported  his  po- 
sition, that  the  proposal  in  HJl.  13103  was 
going  to  be  a  cureall,  that  it  was  going 
to  be  the  end.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  always  had  in 
mind  that  there  would  be  perfecting  pro- 
posals, and  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  hearings  and  to  give  everyone  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  we 
eliminated  his  proposal  completely,  be- 
cause in  doing  so  we  would  be  taking  a 
step  backward. 
However,  following  the  debate  and  the 


newspi4>er  accounts  and  general  publte 
comment,  I  became  concerned  with  what 
I  believed  was  considerable  misunder- 
standing. It  was  my  belief  that  an 
amendment  such  as  this  would  clear  the 
atmosphere  and  would  give  us  all  a  little 
better  imderstanding  of  what  the  resdi- 
ties  are  and  how  the  money  is  i-eally  spent 
in  political  campaigns.  The  items  that 
we  list  are  the  basic  large -cost  items  in 
any  national  campaign,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  had  considerable  experience 
so  recognize. 

I  hope  the  Senate  win  adopt  the 
amendment.  It  is  my  Intention,  of 
course,  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my 
opinion,  an  amendment  of  this  tjrpe 
should  be  part  of  any  campaign  flnanclng 
biU — that  is,  the  final  product.  It  was 
not  a  part  of  the  measure  I  offered  orig- 
inally because  I  believed  we  might  be- 
come Involved  in  unnecessary  detail. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  made  a  fine  proposal,  and 
his  proposal  would  be  an  improvement 
in  the  law.  It  is  one  of  the  steps  that  I 
believe  we  will  have  to  take  if  we  are 
to  provide  a  method  by  which  presi- 
dential elections  can  be  conducted  hon- 
estly, beyond  any  hint  or  suspicion  of 
improper  influence. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
made  a  fine  suggestion.  I  would  not  ask 
that  we  vote  on  it  tonight,  because  Sen- 
ators are  planning  to  attend  various 
functions  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
matter  would  probably  require  several 
hours  of  debate  for  those  who  might  wish 
to  debate  it  and  for  Senators  who  might 
wish  to  study  it  before  they  vote.  I  ex- 
pect to  support  the  Senator's  suggestion. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  effort  to  improve  the  provisions 
of  the  law  which  we  unfortunately  have. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  of- 
fered is  verbatim  with  the  provision  of 
a  bill  which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
LouislEUia  introduced  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. That  does  not  detract  from  its 
merit  at  all.  I  simply  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact. 

I  rise  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question, 
because  the  amendment  raises  an  in- 
teresting question.  His  amendment 
would  stipulate  the  purposes  for  which 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  estimated  $30 
million  for  each  party  must  be  expended. 
This  would  leave  25  percent — $7,500,000. 
As  I  reci^,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  estimated  yesterday  that  the 
entire  amount  spent  on  the  presidential 
campaign  in  1960  for  the  Democratic 
nominee  was  about  $7,500,000.  Not  only 
would  the  Senator's  amendment  leave  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $7.5  million  without 
regulation,  without  control  as  to  purpose 
for  which  spent,  but  also,  by  omitting  It 
speciflcally  from  the  restrictions  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment,  leeway  would 
seem  to  be  given  for  the  expenditure,  by 
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tbe  two  parties  together,  of  the  vast  sum 
of  $15  mUUoa  for  almost  any  purpoae. 

I  believe  that  the  present  law.  If  It 
should  be  retained,  surely  needs  revision, 
surely  needs  widespread  amendment. 
But  there  is  considerable  doubt  that  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  has  ol- 
fered  would  be  very  helpful. 

If  we  are  going  to  safegiiard  75  per- 
cent of  the  public  money,  by  what  logic 
do  we  say  that  25  percent,  or  $7.5  mil- 
lion, for  each  party  shall  be  free  of  safe- 
guards? Would  the  Senator  have  some 
comments  on  that? 

Mr.  RIBICXJPP.  I  do.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  not 
static,  it  is  the  way  political  campaigns 
are  nui.  The  changes  that  take  place 
year  by  year  have  great  variety. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  started  in  politics  many 
years  ago — as  did  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut — would  not  say  that 
the  campaign  he  would  nm  today  would 
be  like  the  campaign  he  ran  when  he  first 
ran  for  the  legislature. 

Campaign  techniques  and  programs 
change.  Basically,  we  cannot  anticipate 
many  legitimate  expenditures.  That  is 
why  we  have  allowed  some  discretion  to 
the  extent  of  25  percent.  But  this  is 
not  an  unbridled  and  complete  discre- 
tion. This  will  be  for  purposes,  as  the 
amendment  points  out,  that  would  have 
to  be  determined  to  be  proper  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  advisory 
board,  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  board,  composed  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  would  be  men  and 
women  of  such  caliber,  such  national 
standing,  that  no  one  would  question 
their  judgment;  and  that  their  collective 
judgment,  with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral, 
would  be  proper. 

It  would  be  my  belief  that  much  of 
this  25  percent  would  most  likely  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  listed  in  the  75 
percent.  But  I  desired  to  make  certain 
that  I  was  not  foreclosing  some  future 
need  or  some  legitimate  use  of  funds  in 
an  election  campaign.  The  amendment 
woxild  reqxiire,  however,  that  the  expense 
would  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  advisory  board. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  make  it  100  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  would  be  reluctant 
to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  I  would  not 
like  to  be  closing  out  some  unanticipated 
uses  of  election  campaign  fimds. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  indicate  some  of  the 
items,  some  of  the  piirposes  for  wtiich 
this  $7^  million  might  be  legally  spent? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  would  say  that,  to 
me,  if  I  were  running  my  own  personal 
campaign — wtilch  I  Intend  to  do  in 
1968 — almost  everything  that  I  would 
spend  would  come  within  the  categories 
covered  by  the  75  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  was  not  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  But  I  would  antic- 
ipate this:  One  of  the  most  Important 
functions  in  any  election  campaign,  be 
one  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  is  to 
register  as  many  voters  as  possible.  This 
would  require  considerable  effort.  I 
woxild  say  that  In  the  1960  and  1964 
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campaigns,  with  which  I  am  famlHar, 
much  work  was  done  in  registering 
voten. 

This  can  be  expensive.  This  is  not 
listed  in  the  75  percent,  smd  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  Republican  Party 
or  the  Democratic  Party  might  want  to 
spend  for  registration  purposes.  This 
is  one  purpose  for  which  I  could  see  funds 
expended  where  I  would  like  to  have  lee- 
way. The  Democratic  Party  might  not 
want  to  spend  that  money,  or  the  Repub- 
lican Party  might  want  to  spend  more 
on  television  or  newspaper  advertising. 
They  should  have  that  leeway  and  that 
discretion. 

Mr.  GORE.  li«r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  shaU  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Another  category  not  covered  in  the 
75  percent  Is  motion  pictures — like,  I 
suppose,  the  Goldwater  film  in  1964.  I 
do  not  know  what  other  media  might 
be  available.  I  have  noticed  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  talk  about  being  able  in  the 
future  to  talk  on  the  telephone  and  see 
a  picture  of  the  caller  at  the  same  time. 
In  1968  or  1972  we  might  have  other 
technical  devices  or  communication 
marvels  that  I  cannot  imagine. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  technical  devices  as  I  am 
about  political  devices.  A  reference  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  indicate 
that  each  of  the  purposes  which  he  has 
Just  Identified  would  come  clearly  within 
the  purposes  listed  in  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  so-called 
Goldwater  film,  but  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
identify  any  program,  any  political  gam- 
bit which  this  $7.5  million  could  properly 
be  used  for  which  would  not  be  Included 
in  the  list  specifically  approved  in  his 
amendment. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  why  this  vast 
sum  of  money  is  left  free  of  the  safe- 
guards, which  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  designed  to  incorporate  Into  the  law. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  We  have  a  pledge 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  hearings  will  be 
held  to  go  into  various  details. 

This  pr(H>osal  could  be  perfected.  I 
want  to  leave  some  leeway  for  what  I 
may  not  be  able  to  anticipate  a  national 
party  may  like  to  do.  s^^ 

I  am  not  totally  untrustworthy  of  the 
good  intentions  and  good  fait^  of  boUi 
parties,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, because  I  think  the  leadership  in 
both  parties  does  the  best  that  it  can 
to  get  its  mess8ige  across  to  the  voters  of 
the  country.  I  would  like  them  to  be  able 
to  do  the  best  Job  that  they  can  in  order 
to  get  their  message  across;  and  do 
everjrthing  they  can  to  help  their  presi- 
dential candidate. 

I  cannot  anticipate  at  this  time  each 
and  every  thing  that  the  political  lead- 
ership might  come  forward  with  in  a 
presidential  election  because  from  expe- 
rience I  know  with  each  election  new 
ideas  come  forth.  I  see  this  every  day 
and  it  could  happen  in  1968  and  1972. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    I  believe  the  coUo- 


quy  I  have  now  is  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  had  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  concur  in  the 
statement  Just  made  about  the  need  for 
hearings.  There  must  be  careful  review 
before  we  enact  a  law.  The  dlfiQculty  Is 
we  have  enacted  one  measure  without 
such  review.  It  was  a  mistake.  The 
first  step  Is  to  correct  that  mistake  and 
then  have  the  committee  study  the 
matter  and  do  Justice  to  the  issue.  It 
deserves  and  requires  careful  study. 

I  asked  the  Senator  for  what  purpose 
this  $7.5  million  could  be  used.  In  all 
kindness  and  deference  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator, who  has  great  and  fertile  Ideas  and 
{U>illty,  he  has  not  suggested  one  yet. 
Seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  Is 
enough  money  to  nm  a  campaign  for 
President,  as  we  have  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  the  Republican 
presidential  campaign  costs  incurred  for 
1964  were,  from  the  point  of  view  of  most 
of  lis  Democrats,  quite  substantial.  My 
guess  Is  that  they  spent  about  $40  mil- 
lion. At  least  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  estimated  they  spent  in 
the  previous  campaign. 

As  a  practical  matter,  neither  the 
Democrats  nor  the  Republicans  report 
all  the  money  sp>ent  In  elections.  There  is 
much  money  that  is  not  reported.  The 
law  permits  that,  because  it  permits 
committees  to  be  established  that  do  not 
have  to  report. 

I  would  like  to  list  the  types  of  Items 
for  which  money  might  be  spent  in  the 
25-percent  category;  at  least,  they  could 
be  called  by  the  advisory  board  as  items 
that  did  not  come  under  the  75-percent 
categories. 

Taxes,  such  as  withholding  taxes  for 
employees,  I  would  asstmie  that  it  would 
be  fair  and  appropriate  that  such  taxes 
that  a  candidate  incurs  campaigning  for 
office  could  be  paid. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
after  I  go  through  the  categories  I  have 
In  mind.  Then  I  will  be  glad  to  let  the 
Senator  take  the  fioor. 

Insurance  and  bonds,  outdoor  produc- 
tions, contribution  to  committees,  em- 
ployees' retirement,  executive  expense, 
purchase  of  furniture,  rental  and  main- 
tenance of  furniture,  expenses  of  meet- 
ings and  conferences,  miscellaneous 
expenses,  motion  pictures,  news  serv- 
ices— which  I  assume  Includes  political 
clippings  as  to  what  is  being  said  by  the 
opponents  all  over  the  country.  I  am 
sure  that  both  parties  were  doing  that. 
Typographic  services,  promotional  and 
campaign  supplies,  clerical  services, 
subscriptions  and  publications,  sup- 
plies, maintenance,  and  secuiity  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  types 
of  items  I  have  mentioned  come  to  about 
20  percent  of  the  listed  expenditures  by 
the  Republican  Party  in  1964,  that  is,  of 
the  total  expenditures  the  Republican 
Party  reported. 

This  is  not  necessarily  all  of  the  ex- 
Iienditures.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  committees  can  be  estab- 
lished, which  do  not  have  to  report.   In- 


dividuals who  Organize  committees  do 
not  have  to  report,  although  they  do 
sometimes  false  money  tiO  help  with  the 
campaign. 

The  items  which  are  in  the  25  percent 
category  are  items  which  the  advisory 
bocu'd  composed  of  outstanding  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  would  have  to 
pass  upon. 

The  men  named  to  that  board  are: 
James  A.  Farley,  of  New  York,  former 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  Arthur  B. 
Krim,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Democratic  Party, 
and  president  of  the  United  Artists  Corp. 
They  would  be  the  Democratic  members. 
The  Republican  appointees  would  be 
Fred  C.  Scribner,  Jr..  of  Portland,  Maine, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  1957  to  1961,  and  now  General 
Counsel  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee;  and  Donald  R.  Ross,  of 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  former  district  attorney, 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
four  to  select  three  men  to  break  the  tie 
between  the  two  who  would  be  named  by 
the  Republicans  and  the  two  who  would 
be  named  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  have  the  following  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral,  Elmer  B.  Staats. 
in  connection  with  this  subject: 

COMPTROLLKK       GENKRAL       OF       THE 
UNrPED  Statis. 

Washington,  D.O.,  April  S.  1967. 
Hon.  Rttssxu.  B.  Lonc, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  finance, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  M«.  Chaikman:  You  have  asked  for 
my  comment*  concerning  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  and  the 
steps  we  have  taken  to  implement  the  Act. 

Shortly  after  the  approval  of  the  Act  on 
November  13,  1966,  we  commenced  a  study 
concerning  how  we  would  carry  out  our  re- 
BponslblllUea  under  the  Act  with  a  view  to 
having  regulations  for  administration  of  the 
Act  approved  and  Issued  well  In  advance  of 
the  1968  Presidential  elections.  This  study 
has  been  continuing  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  addition,  on  the  basis  of  nominations 
submitted  by  the  Chairman,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  the  Chairman,  Demo- 
craUc  National  Commltt««.  we  have  ap- 
pointed four  members  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Advisory  Board  es- 
tablished by  section  304  of  the  Act.  We  have 
had  one  meeting  with  the  members  that  have 
been  appointed  and  we  are  now  awaiting  the 
selection  of  three  additional  members  which 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  four  members 
that  have  been  appointed.  We  expect  to 
work  closely  with  the  Board  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regulations  to  be  Issued. 

You  have  asked  speclflcalty  about  the  fea- 
stbUlty  of  administration  of  the  Act  In  Its 
present  form.  While  there  Is  no  question 
that  the  Act  presents  difficult  problems  of 
administration,  our  studies  thus  far  do  not 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  It  Is  infeasible  of 
administration.  Moreover,  we  believe  that 
certain  of  the  amendments  which  we  have 
already  discussed  with  you  and  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  would  sim- 
plify the  administrative  problems  of  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  we  would  hope 
very  much  that  these  matters  wlU  receive 
further  consideration  by  the  Congress  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

We  would  like  to  testify  at  bearings  on 
proposed  amendments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ELun  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller    General   of   the    United 
Statea. 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  the  expenditures  he  mentioned 
are  expenditures  I  had  not  thought  of. 
but.  in  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
potmded  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
they  are  legitimate  expenses.  The  Sena- 
tor has  named  several  substantial  ex- 
pense items  In  the  Republican  campaign, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign also  had  similar  expense  items. 
Take,  for  example,  "surveys  and  polls." 
All  of  us  know  that  as  a  campaign  pro- 
gresses, the  use  of  pollsters  has  become 
commonplace.  It  is  very  expensive. 
The  use  of  pollsters  runs  within  the  75 
percent,  but  there  are  other  expenses 
listed  which  would  not. 

Take  "security."  I  do  not  know  what 
that  is,  but  I  would  imagine  there  must 
be  some  periods  in  the  campaign  tiiat  the 
candidate  must  be  guarded,  when  the 
safety  of  some  of  the  candidates  must  be 
protected  from  the  press  of  crowds,  and 
so  forth.  Thus,  there  are  many  other 
items  that  develop  during  a  campaign 
that  do  not  get  named  that  do  not  come 
within  the  75  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  cam- 
paign of  this  kind  is  successful,  of  course, 
the  man  we  are  trying  to  protect  will  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  frustrating  thing  to  have 
a  candidate  in  a  position  that  he  is  about 
to  be  elected  and  then  gets  killed  the 
night  before  election.  Therefore,  that  is 
an  important  item.  We  must  protect  his 
body. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  discovered 
a  new  item  of  expense  in  Republican  ex- 
penditures which  his  amendment  does 
not  specifically  authorize. 

As  I  read  his  amendment,  it  does 
specifically  provide,  "expenses  for  re- 
search and  analysis,  including  the  cost 
of  polls,  surveys,  and  data  processing." 
The  fact  is.  every  Item — as  I  have  fol- 
lowed It  closely — which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  read  from  the  Republican 
campaign  list  of  expenditures,  would  be 
covered  within  the  terms  of  the  75  per- 
cent provision  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. The  Items  read  by  the  Senator 
amount  to  only  $2  million.  Yet  the  Sen- 
ator would  leave  completely  free  of  safe- 
guards $7.5  million.  No  one  as  yet  has 
identified  any  purpose  for  which  it  would 
be  spent,  unless  it  be  some  new  techno- 
logical development — perhaps  the  satel- 
lite communication  in  a  campaign,  or 
something  on  that  order. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  could  discuss  this 
at  length.  But  in  my  own  mind,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Republican  cam- 
paign in  1964  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
$14  million.  Just  as  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign must  have  cost  more  than  has  been 
stated. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  original  objec- 
tive of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
to  eliminate  the  prc^iferation  of  so  many 
committees  piling  up  ujaon  committees, 
so  that  no  one  actually  knew  how  much 
had  been  spent  in  an  election  campaign. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  trying 
to  put  It  into  focus  so  that  everyone 
would  know,  so  that  there  would  not  be 
large    contributions    made    across    the 


board  to  committee  after  c(»nmittee.    I 
tMnk  this  is  a  good  safegiiard. 

If  the  heariiigs  that  would  be  called 
by  the  Senator  frwn  Louisiana  disclosed 
that  all  conceivable  expenditures  we 
could  imagine  during  the  forthcoming 
next  two  campaigns  would  be  covered  by 
the  categories  mentioned.  I  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  have  the  categories 
cover  the  entire  100  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Seimtor  from  Coimectlcut  is  making 
some  constructive  suggestions.  He  has 
raised  many  questions  which  are  in  the 
minds  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
myself,  and  others,  that  could  be  resolved 
in  the  course  of  hearings.  I  agree  with 
tlrnt.  That  is  what  we  liave  been  trying 
to  accomplish;  namely,  to  set  aside 
existing  law,  and  open  hearings,  and 
enact  a  new  biU. 

However,  let  me  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  that  what  he  Is 
pr(Hx>sing  is  not  hearings.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  law  which  will  not 
be  subject  to  hearings,  if  we  vote  on  It 
and  accept  it,  because  we  are  passing  on 
it  now.  I  am  concerned  about  this  25 
percent  of  so-called  fioating  money 
which  Lb  supposedly  left.  On  item  A  the 
Senator's  amendment  calls  for  travel- 
ing and  related  expenses  of  a  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidate  and 
campaign  personnel;  certainly  that 
would  take  care  of  the  safeguarding  of 
candidates  as  they  travel  aroimd.  Then, 
on  the  other  page,  it  mentions  the  ex- 
penses of  headquarters — item  D  of  the 
Senator's  amendment — expenses  for  the 
preparation,  printing,  distribution  of 
campaign  literature,  Including  posters 
and  billboards.  Are  these  not  the  extra 
expenses  to  which  the  Senator  refers — 
where  the  25  percent  will  be  spent? 

I  notice  that  the  Senator,  in  listing  a 
few  suggestions,  mentioned  miscella- 
neous expenses  and  miscellaneous  con- 
tributions to  other  committees. 

What  type  of  other  committees  are 
there,  and  what  control  would  we  have 
over  this  other  committee  if  they  pay 
lialf  a  million  or  $1  million  over  into,  say, 
committee  X,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  State  of  E>elaware,  or  any  other 
State? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  assuming  that 
the  CwnptroUer  General,  who  heads  a 
nonpartisan  office  and  has  been  con- 
ducting it  as  such,  and  the  type  of  men 
who  are  on  the  advisory  board  there, 
would  be  the  individuals  who  would  pass 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  expenditures.  If 
this  were  to  be  a  floating  25  percent,  com- 
pletely free  of  any  controls  or  super- 
vision, I  believe  that  the  point  made  by 
the  (Ustinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  be  well  taken.  But  these 
fimds  will  not  be  floating  funds — that 
is.  money  to  do  with  as  the  party  itself, 
or  its  leewiership  may  decide — ^but  will  be 
subject  to  control  and  approval  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  advisory 
board. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  that  while  it  is  true 
I  am  offering  an  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  also  true  that  my  amendment  Is  to  an 
aJnendment  proposed   by  the  Senator 
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from  Delaware  who.  htoadf,  seeks  to 
amend  the  proposal  originally  adopted 
by  cutting  down  the  amoniht  timt  a  minor 
ptaty  may  have.  '  '  ;> 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    If  thfe 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield  at 

that  pt^t « 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  ylel^. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  In 
order  to  clear  the  record,  because  this 
Is  an  amendment  pending  to  one  which 
deals  with  amending  the  existing  law. 
The  first  amendment  was  ofiFered  from 
a  parliamentary  standpoint  in  order  to 
get  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
before  the  Senate  in  a  parliamentary 
sltxiation  where  we  oould  get  a  direct 
vote,  not  with  the  thought  that  we  should 
proceed  to  consider  amending  or  re- 
writing the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  try  to  correct  the  inequities  in  the 
law.  That  was  clear  at  the  time  the 
amendment  was  Introduced;  I  think  we 
sho\ild  have  hearings  on  the  subject  be- 
fc««  a  committee  of  Congress,  or  a  Joint 
conunittee.  and  come  up  with  a  workable 
solution  to  the  present  method  of  financ- 
ing campaigns. 

I  have  long  been  a  suppwter  of  that 
objective.  I  supported  the  original  pro- 
posal that  was  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Then  later  President  Johnson  had 
a  modified  version  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's objective,  and  I  said  I  would  sup- 
port that.  That  was  the  $100  extra  de- 
duction. I  think  President  Kennedy's 
first  objective  was  a  partial  deduction 
and  a  partial  tax  credit. 

Somewhere  down  the  line  lies  the  an- 
swer. I  think  both  Presidents,  in  their 
original  suggestions,  were  tnring  to  pro- 
vide the  means  whereby  a  man  or  wom- 
an could  make  a  contribution  to  the 
party  of  his  choice  and  provide  some  en- 
couragement in  the  tax  structure  for 
him  to  take  part  in  his  Government. 

It  is  a  worthy  objective,  and  one  that 
we  should  try  to  achieve.  I  think  we 
should  provide  the  mechanics  whereby 
a  person  may  make  a  contribution  to  the 
party  of  his  choice,  but  when  that  is 
done,  let  us  see  that  there  are  pr(H)er 
safeguards  and  procedures. 

I  notice  the  Senator  proposes  a  five- 
man  committee  to  administer  this  $30 
million.  Who  selects  the  five  men  th&t 
will  administer  this  matter? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  They  are  a  biparti- 
san group  of  seven. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  SenatOT  will  yield,  the  Re- 
publican Party  names  two  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  names,  two.  and  they  agree 
on  three  more. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  me 
ask  this  question.  Let  us  assimie  that 
the  Democratic  Party  agrees  on  two  and 
the  Republican  Party  agrees  on  two. 
We  are  dealing  now  with  a  p(rfitlcal  sit- 
uation. We  recognize  it  Is  diflQcult  to 
get  any  man  responsible  enoiogh  to  take 
the  position,  who  does  not  have  some 
kind  of  political  partisanship  In  his 
nature.  So  there  could  be  trouble  agree- 
ing. What  happens?  Does  a  deadlock 
develop?  What  is  the  situation  If  they 
cannot  agree  on  the  seventh  man  or  the 
fifth  man? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  My  feeling  Is  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  get  a  political 


scientist,  an  editor,  an  individual  who 
stands  above  the  battle.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  get  pubUc-splrited  men  and 
women  who  believe  it  Is  important  that 
elections  be  conducted  honestly  and  fairly 
and  impartially.  Of  course,  above  all. 
what  I  think  is  most  Important  is  public 
opinion.  None  of  this  is  going  to  be  done 
In  secret.  Everyone  Is  going  to  know 
what  was  spent,  who  has  spent  it,  and 
what  It  was  for,  I  think  public  opinion 
would  be  the  greatest  sanction  for  mak- 
ing sure  that  it  was  being  done  correctly. 
As  long  as  there  was  public  disclosure. 
I  would  not  fear  that  there  would  be  any 
"hanky-panky"  and  that  the  procedure 
was  not  fair. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  idea  of  elimi- 
nating this  law.  When  we  lay  down  the 
basic  law,  then  we  can  go  forward.  We 
will  have  something  on  the  statute  books. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  hold  hearings.  Those  of  us 
taking  part  in  this  colloquy  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind,  and  I  am 
sure  there  Is  none  In  theirs,  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  hold  those 
hearings  soon.  I  believe  his  proposal, 
once  it  Is  perfected,  and  it  should  be 
perfected,  will  be  one  of  the  landmark 
achievements  that  will  go  down  as  a 
part  of  the  career  and  reputation  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  most 
zealous  in  trying  to  get  the  best  possible 
law  on  the  statute  books. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  us  eliminate 
this  provision.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
go  on  from  a  law  that  is  already  on  the 
books.  That  is  why  I  am  backing  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
not  because  I  think  this  Is  the  best  way 
to  assure  final  and  fast  and  complete 
action  in  this  field. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  can  best 
express  his  intentions  as  to  what  he  ex- 
pects to  do  if  the  Senate  sustains  his 
position. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Since 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  this  question,  I 
think  we  should  clarify  the  intentions. 
WhUe  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  could  find  7,000  pub- 
lic-spirited men,  or  that  any  of  us  could 
find  men  In  whom  we  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  world  as  to  his  fairness, 
but  just  suppose  they  cannot  find  such 
a  man  and  they  deadlock.  What  would 
happen?  That  is  this  possibility.  Let 
us  get  the  answer  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen then.  Does  the  whole  act  collapse  or 
does  someone  else  cast  the  deciding  vote 
and  put  the  plan  into  operation?  I  am 
seeking  information. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  It  cannot  be  dead- 
locked, because  the  commission  Is  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  so  there  would 
have  to  be  a  4-to-3  vote.  In  any  event. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Who  ap- 
points the  seven  members? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  read  from  section 
304  of  the  amendment : 

(a)  There  la  hereby  eatabllahed  an  advisory 
boanl  to  b«  luiown  aa  the  Preeldentlal  Beo- 
tlon  Campaign  Fund  Advisory  Board  (here- 
after In  this  aectlon  referred  to  aa  the 
"Board") .  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Board  to  counsel  and  assist  the 
Comptroller  General  In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  blm  under  section 
808  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Qoard  shall  be  composed  of  two 
members  r«presentlng  each  political  party 
whose  candidate  for  President  at  the  last 
presidential  election  received  16  million  or 
more  popular  votes  as  the  candidate  of  such 
political  party,  which  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  each  such 
political  party,  and  of  three  additional  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  members  so  appointed 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

In  other  words,  basically,  it  is  done 
upon  the  recwnmendatlon  of  the  national 
chaiimen.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
party  Is  in  control.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  will  undoubtedly  designate 
the  two  men  representing  his  party. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
national  committee  chairman  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  the  party  not  In  the  White 
House,  with  the  advice  of  the  national 
committee,  will  choose  the  other  two. 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
those  four  will  do  everything  they  can  to 
get  three  men  or  women  of  such  national 
standing  that  there  would  be  no  question 
concerning  the  decisions  they  make. 

I  have  faith  In  the  top  leadership  of 
both  political  parties.  As  was  demon- 
strated by  the  choices  of  the  two  parties 
already  made,  these  men  representing 
the  parties  and  the  men  and  women  they 
would  choose  would  be  of  such  character 
and  reputation  as  to  have  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  try- 
ing to  establish  who  names  the  board. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  the  appointee 
of  the  President.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  present  Comptroller  General  and 
great  respect  for  the  Comptrollers  Gen- 
eral who  have  served  prior  thereto,  but 
the  question  gets  back  to  the  point  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  $30  million  under 
this  proposal  will  be  made  by  a  board 
which  is  selected  by  the  appointee  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  There  comes  a  point 
where  someone  has  to  appoint.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  It  would  Improve 
the  situation  to  have  the  appointment 
made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
have  no  objection.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  a  good  solution.  In  view  of  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  perhaps  that  would  be 
preferable,  and  when  we  proceed  with 
the  hearing,  I  would  be  pleased  to  sub- 
mit such  an  amendment,  that  the  7> 
member  board  could  be  nominated,  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  my  trying 
to  get  this  matter  clear  is  in  no  way  an 
indication  of  my  lack  of  respect  for  the 
Comptroller  General.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. I  have  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  Comptroller  General  be  used  as  the 
clearinghouse  for  the  reports  that  Sena- 
tors should  be  required  to  file.  That 
Is  an  indication  of  my  confidence  In  that 
office.  But  since  we  are  debating  this 
question,  it  should  be  made  clecu-  just 
how  the  seven  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  how  the  final  decision  will 
be  made.  We  must  likewise  keep  in  mind 
the  possibility  that  some  day  there  may 
be  In  this  position  a  person  who  is  more 
politically  motivated. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.    There  Is  no  question 
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in  my  mind — and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
giving  away  any  secrets — that  in  the  Fi- 
nance CcHnmittee  there  is  no  more  influ- 
ential member  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Tliere  are  few 
Senators  on  the  committee  whose  sug- 
gestions and  Ideas  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval more  than  do  those  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  We  respect  him. 
We  listen  to  his  suggestions  with  the 
most  careful  attention,  because  of  his 
experience  and  character. 

As  we  sit  down  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  try  to  perfect  the  best  possible 
measure,  there  is  no  question  that  many 
of  the  points  being  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  will  find 
practically  unanimous  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  thought  comes  to  me, 
I  say  quite  frankly,  tiiat  many  of  the 
suggestions  raised  here  would  no  doubt 
find  their  way  into  the  final  measure 
that  would  come  out  after  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance. 

There  is  a  question  about  whether  the 
$7  million  is  too  much:  this  is  something 
that  could  be  hammered  out.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  clarify  the  situation  to 
the  fullest  extent,  because  I  candidly 
state  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana defeated.  I  should  like  to  see  a  solid 
version  of  his  proposal  on  the  statute 
books  of  our  Nation. 

I  accept  in  good  faith  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  that  he  in- 
tends to  have  healings.  I  believe  that 
amendment  would  Improve  the  law. 
^nd  I  think  with  that  as  a  starting  point 
and  with  the  benefit  of  the  sugge.stions 
ybeing  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
}r  from  Delawsu-e  and  the  distinguished 
enator  from  Tennessee,  we  would  be 
able  to  perfect  a  proposal  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  But  candidly,  I  am  reluctant 
for  us  to  eliminate  completely  the  one 
step  forward  that  has  already  been  made 
by  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
not  debating  the  objectives  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve;  It  Is  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  method,  whether  we  should  try 
to  correct  the  inequities  of  this  law  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  try  to  do 
it  in  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  in  committee.  Let  us  repeal  this  law 
and  start  with  a  clean  slate,  because 
within  the  next  few  months  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  be  printing  next 
year's  tax  returns,  and  unless  the  com- 
mittee has  acted  prior  to  that  time,  peo- 
ple will  not  know  how  to  mark  their 
tax  returns,  or  whether  the  funds  are 
to  be  provided  by  direct  appropriations. 
In  accordance  with  the  later  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  am  trying  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a  confused  picture  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department  as  to  how  to  print 
the  tax  returns,  not  knowing  what  Con- 


gress win  do.  But  assuming  for  the 
moment  that  we  are  to  proceed  here  In 
the  Senate,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  try  to  perfect  this  law  along 
the  lines  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  others  may  suggest.  If  we 
were  to  do  that,  would  we  not  also  wish 
to  amend  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to 
require  that  any  committee  that  accepts 
contributions,  or  that  seeks  contribu- 
tions for  political  campedgns  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  should  likewise  be 
forced  to  file  public  disclosures  of  its 
expenditures  and  receipts,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Is  now  required  relative  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  activities  of  both  na- 
tional parties?  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed, should  we  not  close  the  admitted 
loopholes  in  the  existing  law. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  pending  pro- 
posal to  correct  any  of  the  past  practices 
which  have  been  condemned. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  objective  stated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  have  my 
support.  I  think  that  every  committee 
should  be  required  to  disclose  Its  receipts 
and  expenditures.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  basic  thesis.  But  I  do  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
hsis  started  something  very  worthwhile, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  see  It  come  to  naught. 
I  believe  we  can  go  on  from  where  the 
distlngiiished  chairman  started,  and 
complete  it.  As  I  have  been  following 
the  statements  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
there  Is  no  man  in  this  body  who  is  more 
anxious  to  perfect  the  Long  proposal 
than  Senator  Long  himself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  very 
frank  in  admitting  that  perfecting  Is 
needed,  and  I  compliment  him  for  that 
frank  admission.  This  law  does  need 
correction;  but  I  am  Just  wondering,  if 
we  should  attempt  to  do  this  on  the  floor 
here,  or  whether  we  should  not  take  the 
time  and  really  try  to  write  a  clean  elec- 
tion law.  We  should  also  consider  the 
question  of  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  the  primaries.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  I  know  that  there 
Is  often  Just  as  much  money  spent  by  a 
presidential  candidate  in  obtaining  the 
nomination,  as  in  seeking  election. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that  situ- 
ation? That  proposal  is  not  dealt  with 
in  this  proposal. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  prevent 
either  political  party  from  using  a  large 
part  of  this  money  in  X  State,  where  a 
certainly  friendly  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative is  running,  and  give  him  addi- 
tional television  exposure?  How  are  we 
going  to  deal  with  those  questions,  unless 
we  write  the  answer  into  the  law? 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  we  should 
take  the  time  to  cover  all  of  these  ques- 
tions, which  are  on  the  minds  of  many 
Senators,  and  attempt  to  clear  them  up 
properly?  And  I  raise  the  question:  Do 
we  have  the  time  while  considering  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  May  I  state  prag- 
matically. It  seems  to  me  that  had  It  not 
been  for  the  original  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  would  prob- 
ably iiave  been  years  before  we  could  get 
down  to  csises  and  pass  a  practical  cam- 
paign practices  act.    This  is  something 


that  I  know  has  always  been  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
And  It  seems  to  me  that  now,  with  an 
act  on  the  books,  imperfect  as  it  is,  we 
are  asstired  that  we  vrlll  have  a  much 
better  and  clearer  law  than  we  have  ever 
had  heretofore.  We  had  never  gotten 
around  to  It,  but  now  we  are  op.  it.  We 
are  committed  to  the  coursei  .      :»  . 

Incidentally,  a  dlstingtilshed  staff 
member  whom  all  of  us  respect  has  Just 
informed  me  that  next  year's  tax  returns 
will  not  be  printed  until  next  fall;  so 
that  gives  us  ample  time  to  consider  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  checkoff  by  taxpayers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield?  : 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  asked  about  the  Comp- 
troller General.  I  think  it  well  to  point 
out  that  under  this  act,  the  Comptroller 
General  would  make  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  bills  were  to  be  paid.  He  would 
have  the  assistance  of  this  advisory 
board,  which  would  share  responsibility 
with  him.  If  the  advisory  board  advised 
against  paying  one  of  the  bills.  It  might 
be  unanimous  or  It  might  be  by  a  divided 
vote,  but  certainly  that  would  be  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Comptroller  General,  even  if 
only  a  minority  of  the  board  should  say 
that  a  certain  bUl  should  not  be  paid, 
that  it  might  be  an  improper  use  of  the 
presidential  campaign  fund  money. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  exercise  his  own 
responsibility  as  to  whether  to  pay  or 
not  pay  a  bill,  even  though  a  majority 
of  the  board  might  have  urged  that  tiie 
bill  be  paid. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  man  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  That  is  true. 
But  his  whole  position  and  function  is 
that  of  an  employee  of  Congress.  He 
serves  a  16-year  term.  The  whole  pur- 
pose and  organization  of  his  OfBce  is  to 
put  him  above  and  beyond  partisan  poli- 
tics; and  I  may  say  that  our  experience 
with  that  Office  has  been  extremely 
favorable,  as  was  attested  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  manner  of  appointment  of  this 
advisory  board,  may  I  say.  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  improve  upon.  What  happened 
was  that  the  Comptroller  General  in- 
quired of  the  Democratic  Party,  "Who  do 
you  think  would  be  two  of  the  finest, 
most  respected  Democrats  in  America, 
who  understand  something  about  the 
practical  aspects  of  politics,  who  might 
be  available  to  serve?" 

The  Democrats  submitted  the  names 
of  James  A.  Parley  and  Arthur  D.  Krim. 
The  same  question  was  asked  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  the  Republican 
leadership  submitted  the  names  of  Fred 
C.  Scrlbner.  Jr..  and  Donald  R.  Ross. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  those  men  are  as 
equally  outstanding  as  the  two  Demo- 
crats, although  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Scrlb- 
ner and  Mr.  Ross  Intimately. 

So  both  sides  have  named  two  of  their 
best  men.  May  I  say  that  some  <rf  us 
on  the  Democratic  side  were  hopeful  that 
the  name  of  General  Clay  would  come 
down  from  the  Republican  side,  because 
hd  is  one  of  the  Republicans  whom  we 
most  respect.  Perhaps  General  Clay 
was  not  avBdlable  to  serve;  but  we  felt 
that  he  was  <Hie  of  the  truly  great  Re- 
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publicans  of  this  country,  who  might  be 
available  to  serve  on  such  an  advisory 
board,  and  1  regret  that,  for  some  rea- 
son or  another,  his  name  was  not  in- 
cluded among  these  fine  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  here. 

The  board,  however.  Is  so  composed 
that  the  men  who  are  on  the  board  are 
not  the  kind  of  men  who  would  cover 
up  any  kind  of  corrupt  or  Improper 
activity.  They  are  the  kind  of  men 
who  would  recommend  on  behalf  of  their 
own  party,  as  fair-minded  men,  that  an 
Improper  expenditure  should  not  be  ap- 
proved. However,  just  to  assure  a 
balance  and  assure  that  there  will  be  a 
majority  one  way  or  the  other,  these 
gentlemen  will  agree  on  three  additional 
people  to  serve  with  them.  Of  coiffse, 
the  caliber  of  the  three  additional  people 
to  be  added  to  the  group  would  be  such 
as  the  Senator  has  in  mind.  They 
would  be  Individuals  who  are  more  or 
less  out  of  politics.  They  would  be 
beyond  politics.  They  would  be  men 
who  would  try  to  take  a  position  more 
or  less  in  an  Ivory  tower,  above  politics. 
and  try  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
matter  without  being  wedded  to  one  side 
or  the  other. 

I  do  think  that  provision  Is  in  reason- 
ably good  shape. 

•  I  am  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  did  not  explain 
for  the  Record  when  he  offered  his 
amendment  that  he  had  no  real  inten- 
tion of  asking  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

I  thought  the  Senator  was  seeking  to 
clarify  the  third  party  problem  and  to 
come  more  nearly  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  when  we  voted  on  this  matter. 

The  Senate  voted,  as  I  recall  It,  that 
there  would  have  to  be  1,500,000  votes 
for  a  minority  party  in  order  for  It  to 
qualify  for  some  assistance. 

I  thought  the  Senator  was  seeking  In 
equity  and  good  faith  to  support  our 
action  here. 

It  never  occurred  to  this  Senator  that 
the  procedure  being  followed  was  an 
effort  to  arrange  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion in  which  other  Senators  could  not 
amend  the  bill  It  never  occurred  to 
this  Senator,  for  example,  tiaving  been 
more  or  less  the  author  of  the  Ixmg 
act,  that  the  whole  purpose  was  to  k^p 
Senator  Long  from  amending  his  own 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  require  that 
If  I  were  to  offer  an  amendment  here  I 
could  speak  and  vote  In  support  of  it. 
I  can  amend  my  own  amendment  with- 
out even  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  I 
can  do  it  of  my  own  volition  as  long  as 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 
I  can  modify  it  to  suit  the  purpose  I 
want  to  accomplish. 

The  Senate  rules  require  that  when 
a  committee  presents  a  bill  to  the  Senate, 
the  committee  amendments  will  be  voted 
on  first  and  that  the  committee  has  an 
opportunity  to  offer  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  before  the  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ments generally. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  »«r. 
PrBBident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.RmiCOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  point  out  that  no  effort  was 
made  on  the  part  of  either  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  or  myself  to  preclude  the 
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Senator  from  Louisiana  from  having 
ample  opportunity  under  the  rulea  of 
the  Senate  to  amend  his  own  act  If  he 
so  desired. 

We  did  feel  that  the  floor  of  the  Soiate 
was  not  the  i^ace  to  take  such  action. 

The  amendment.  In  which  we  joined, 
called  for  the  repeal  of  ttiat  law.  It  is 
offered  In  a  manner  whereby  It  Is  not 
subject  to  an  amendment.  That  was  in- 
tended. However,  the  Senator  can  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  existing  law,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  now  pro- 
posing to  do.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana can  offer  amendments  from  now 
until  Judgment  Day — amendments  to 
his  own  measure,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  under  the  parliamentary 
situation  which  has  developed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  well 
knows,  I  think  it  was  admitted  In  the 
committee  that  the  votes  were  there  for 
the  adbption  of  the  Gore-Williams 
amendment,  which  amendment  would 
have  called  for  the  r^)eal  of  this  law. 

We  did  not  press  for  a  vote  because 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  out  of 
town.  We  did  not  vote  on  Monday  be- 
cause the  Senator  was  out  of  town. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
given  ample  opportunity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  saying  that  he  had  the  votes  to  out- 
vote me  In  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  assume  that  he  is  relying  upon  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  present  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
reljrtng  on  the  general  consensus  of  the 
committee.  We  did  not  push  for  a  vote. 
But  that  Ls  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  had  been  trying  to  repeal  the 
Williams  act.  I  would  have  notified  the 
Senator  wliat  I  had  in  mind.  I  would 
have  offered  the  Senator  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  present  when  the  matter  was 
reported.  I  would  not  have  arranged  a 
parliamentary  situation  which  would 
place  the  Senator  at  a  disadvantage  when 
he  arrived. 

If  the  Senator  were  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  wsmted  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  his  proposal  or  his  suggestions 
to  repeal  or  to  amend  his  proposal,  I 
would  personally  accord  him  that  con- 
sideration before  I  would  try  to  repeal 
his  measure  without  offering  him  the  op- 
portunity to  be  heard,  to  present  wit- 
nesses, and  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  Senator  came  here,  I  thought  in 
good  faith,  and  suggested  that  we  amend 
the  bill  with  regard  to  one  of  the  real 
problems  In  the  bill,  the  third  party  prob- 
lem. I  thought  the  Senator  was  acting 
In  good  faith.  The  record  does  not 
show  that  this  is  merely  a  parliamentary 
device.  For  all  I  knew,  the  Senator  was 
sincere  in  offering  that  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  can  show  in  the  record 
that  that  w&s  not  his  purpose,  I  would 
like  to  know  It,  because  I  have  been  In 
the  dark  up  to  now  as  to  what  the  record 
shows  on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E)elaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  been  In  the  dark 
for  3  days  as  to  what  Is  going  on. 
Nobody  Is  trying  to  confuse  the  Senator. 
We  have  been  listening  to  him  for  S 
days  now. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  sur- 
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prised  that  the  Senator  does  not  know  I 
have  only  been  here  for  2  days. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  privi- 
lege, If  he  wishes,  to  offer  amendments 
after  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oormectlcut  has  been  disposed  of. 
There  can  be  50  or  100  amendments  of- 
fered under  this  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, and  I  will  defend  the  right  of  the 
Senator  to  offer  them. 

I  may  have  some  suggestions  myself  If 
the  Senate  decides  to  amend  this  law  on 
the  floor.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  we 
should  do  this  In  the  committee  or  on  the 
floor. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  there  Is  no  difference  In  the 
objective  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  We 
are  both  trying  to  achieve  a  better 
method  of  financing  political  campaigns. 
I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
In  order  to  reach  a  solution  to  the  pres- 
ent loose  method  of  financing  political 
campaigns,  we  must  have  some  method 
of  Federal  financing,  whether  direct  ap- 
propriations or  tax  credits  or  tax  deduc- 
tion. I  have  long  advocated  some  legis- 
lative action. 

I  do  not  quarrel  for  one  moment  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are  trying  to 
achieve. 

I  do  raise  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  attempt  to  do  It  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  question  whether  this  Is  the 
place  In  which  to  solve  this  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered, I  am  for  that  amendment.  I  sup- 
ported It  In  the  committee  at  the  time, 
even  though  I  voted  against  the  bill  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Certainly  the  third  party  problem 
should  be  taken  care  of.  That  was  the 
original  position  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
I  recall  it. 

I  do  raise  a  question  of  whether  all  of 
us  working  together  with  the  best  of  In- 
tentions should  use  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  place  In  which  to  write  a  bill 
that  is  of  such  Importance  to  every  tax- 
payer and  to  every  man  who  Is  nmnlng 
for  public  ofllce. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  can  better  do 
the  job  In  committee  after  hearings  and 
study.  But  If  this  Is  the  way  the  Sen- 
ate decides  to  legislate  then  let  us  do  the 
job  right  while  we  are  at  it  and  try  to 
clear  up  some  of  these  many  problems 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  the  extensive  study 
he  made  many  years  ago  along  with  the 
problems  that  we  all  know  arise  with  re- 
lation to  financing  campaigns. 

I  strongly  question  whether  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Is  the  place  to  do  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  time  has  been  consumed  in  dis- 
cussing this  advisory  committee  and 
what  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a 
deadlock. 

I  sxiggest  to  the  Senator  that  this 
board  Is  purely  advisory  In  nature. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  accept  Its  advice.  Each 
member  of  the  board  could  have  sepa- 
rate advice  to  offer. 

The  board  has  no  power  whatsoever 
except  to  advise.    So,  we  are  talking 


about  a  peripheral  matter,  something 
that  is  really  without  substance. 

Insofar  as  the  authority  la  concerned, 
It  Is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  in  the  Comptroller  General. 
The  disbursement  of  the  fund,  however, 
may  well  be  beyond  the  control  of  either 
of  them. 

One  other  matter  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  that 
the  law  provides  for  relmbursonent  of 
expenses  either  nmde  or  Incurred.  If 
$7.5  mllilon  Is  left,  which  can  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  other  than  those 
listed  in  the  Senator's  amendment,  such 
expenditures  are,  by  implication  not  re- 
stricted in  any  way  as  to  purpose.  How 
many  ad  hoc  campaign  committees  could 
be  organized?  Could  one  be  organized 
in  the  State  of  Delaware  to  run  the  cam- 
paign for  an  independent  for  the  ofQce  of 
Senator?  Could  one  be  organized,  com- 
pletely apart  from  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee In  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  sup- 
port the  campaign  for  President,  but  In- 
cidentally undermine  or  support  the 
candidacy  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? Would  they  not  be  reimbursed  if 
that  committee  incurred  expenses  of  $1 
million  or  a  half  million  dollars?  Could 
that  be  reimbursed  from  the  $7.5  million 
which  would  be  imregulated  as  to  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Unques- 
tionably, It  could  be  reimbursed. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  see  anything  that 
would  prevent  them  from  picking  a  half 
dozen  key  States  and  spending  the  bulk 
of  the  $7.5  million  In  those  key  States, 
where  they  had  friends  nmnlng  for  con- 
gressional office. 

Those  are  the  elements  which  must  be 
considered,  if  we  are  to  put  taxpayers' 
money  into  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouMana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  Comptroller  General 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  of  these  ex- 
penses, not  even  those  that  would  be 
listed  in  the  Senator's  amendment,  un- 
less the  Comptroller  General  believed 
that  they  were  legitimate  campaign  ex- 
penses, the  predominant  purpose  of 
which  was  legitimately  to  advance  the 
campaign  of  a  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Comptroller 
General  must  certify  that  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  advisory 
board  is  privileged  to  know  all  the  facts, 
all  the  detsdls.  If  a  Republican  Is  mis- 
using his  fimds,  the  advisory  board  ad- 
vises the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ad- 
vises the  Comptroller  General,  and  ad- 
vises the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
this  Is  a  misuse  of  campaign  funds  and 
that  It  should  not  be  paid. 

So  that  these  types  of  expenditures  are 
carefully  checked  on  that  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kennedy]  have  raised  the  prospect 
of  some  mischief  that  could  conceivably 
be  done  despite  the  advice  of  the  advisory 
board  and  despite  the  good  conscience 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  They  have  sug- 
gested It  so  much,  that  I  would  suppose 
by  now  an  amendment  to  prevent  that 
type  of  mischief  might  well  have  occurred 


to  them.  And  If  someone  wishes  to  sug- 
gest an  amendment  of  that  type.  It  would 
be  fine,  so  far  aa  I  am  concerned. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
offered  an  amendment  seeking  to  meet 
the  third  party  problem,  and  I  believe 
it  Is  a  good  amendment.  I  will  probably 
vote  for  it.  although  I  must  admit  that  I 
was  somewhat  siuiprised  to  find  that  in 
offering  the  amendment,  he  was  only  try- 
ing to  foreclose  the  right  of  other  Sena- 
tors to  Improve  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Quite 
the  contrary,  I  gave  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  the  opportunity.  The  Sen- 
ator would  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  offer  his  amendment  today  If  I  had 
not  done  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought 
the  Senator  explained  previously  that  he 
did  this  so  that  the  Gore  amendment 
could  not  be  subject  to  an  amendment. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
I  said  was  that  I  did  not  believe  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  was  the  place  to  try  to 
correct  this  law.  I  still  take  that  posi- 
tion. However.  If  the  law  is  to  be  cor- 
rected on  the  floor.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  is  one  of  the  many 
changes  In  the  law  that  should  be  made. 
I  do  not  believe  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Is  the  place  to  write  the  entire  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  write 
something  as  complicated  and  as  im- 
portant as  this  legislation.  It  should  be 
studied  In  committee  and  worked  on. 
The  Senator  offered  an  amendment 
which  moves  in  that  direction. 

When  we  have  a  good  law  on  the  stat- 
ute books,  which  Is  a  good  law  so  far 
as  it  goes — and  all  that  can  be  said  of 
any  good  law  Is  that  it  Is  a  good  law  so 
far  as  It  goes — we  should  seek  to  Im- 
prove It  and  not  to  repeal  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  We  should  go 
s^head  with  the  Improvements  we  have  In 
mind. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made 
a  good  suggestion.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  would  be  happy 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  suggestion  and 
give  It  my  best  judgment  and  urge  all 
members  of  the  committee  to  do  the 
same.  Similarly,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
has  made  a  fine  suggestion. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee Inquired  whether  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  be  willing  to 
modify  his  amendment  to  Include  100 
percent  Instead  of  75  percent;  and  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  vote  for  the  amendment  If  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  agreed.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  know  that. 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  study  that  kind  of  matter  and  to  work 
on  It  In  committee. 

If  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  the  respect  to  permit 
ttie  committee  to  study  this  matter,  to 
conduct  hearings  on  It.  so  that  everyone 
who  has  a  constructive  suggestion  can 
bring  it  before  the  committee,  I  promise 
to  perform  my  duty  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  to  conduct  the  best  hear- 
ings of  which  I  am  capable,  so  that  every- 
01^  can  present  his  Information. 

Some  Senators  In  the  Chamber,  who 
have  been  most  critical,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  could  be 


helpful  If,  Instead  of  throwing  sand  in 
our  eyes,  they  showed  us  how  they  be- 
lieve we  could  prevent  the  mischief  they 
fear.  The  suggestion  was  made  as  to 
how  some' of  these  Imagined  evils  might 
be  prevented.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut told  me  that/  having  heard  the 
Senator  from  New  York  speak  on  the 
subject,  he  was  rather  concerned  about 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut offered  an  amendment  which  in 
his  judgment  would  prevent  any  loose 
spending  and  which  would  restrict  the 
amount  that  oould  be  spent. 

If  Senators  believe  that  every  mother's 
son  should  have  a  chance  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  if  his  talents  justify 
It — If  a  person  really  believed  that — and 
that  he  should  have  a  chance  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  without  mak- 
ing any  commitment  to  any  vested  in- 
terest in  America,  the  way  to  do  so  would 
be  to  Improve  on  this  legislation,  not  to 
take  It  off  the  statute  books. 

It  has  been  sdmost  30  years  since  the 
last  major  law  was  passed  which  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment, and  that  did  very  little  good, 
because  people  immediately  found  ways 
to  get  around  it. 

Now  we  are  attempting  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  people  to  accept  large 
campaign  contributions,  a  practice  which 
can  very  easily  lead  to  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment. This  legislation  deserves  our 
best  efforts,  not  by  repealing  what  we 
have  accomplished,  but  by  Improving  on 
it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  offering  liis 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  have  great  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  Termessee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  followed  their  argu- 
ments— as  I  always  do,  on  siny  proposal — 
with  much  Interest.  However,  I  fear 
that  If  the  Long  proposal  Is  eliminated 
from  the  law,  we  will  never — I  do  not 
say  never,  but  not  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— find  on  the  statute  books  a  method 
to  take  care  of  campaign  expenses  in  a 
presidential  election.  But  if  we  retain 
the  Long  proposal,  with  the  commitment 
and  the  debate  that  liave  taken  place.  I 
am  confident  that  we  wlU  be  able  to  move 
forward  and  perfect  the  entire  practice 
of  campaign  expenditures. 

This  is  such  a  complex  matter,  that  I 
fear  we  will  not  perfect  it  and  we  will 
not  get  started  once  we  repeal  the  law 
we  have.  With  a  commitment  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  with  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Teiuiessee. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
with  the  admission  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  myself  that  much  must  be 
perfected  if  we  keep  the  law  on  the  books, 
1  would  hope  that  my  amendment  would 
be  adopted. 

I  believe  It  strengthens  the  situation, 
and  that  before  this  session  Is  over  we  can 
really  do  a  constructive  job  on  campaign 
expenditures  in  the  hearings.  I  shall  be 
very  candid.  I  think  that  the  Neustadt 
group  that  made  the  study  of  this  pro- 
posal should  come  before  our  committee. 
I  am  disappointed  that  their  finding* 
were  not  made  public.  Democratic 
leaders,  Republican  leaders,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public  should  appear  and 
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testtj!y  before  the  committee.  My  pre- 
diction Is  that  when  we  are  finished  In 
the  Committee  on  PlMuice  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
tMr.  WnjjAMs].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QoRK].  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  I  would  be 
voting  "Aye"  ,<m  the  same  measure. 
Knowing  how  we  work  In  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  our  relative  committees, 
we  wUl  end  up  that  way. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  ttie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.    I  yield. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GORE.  I  accept  without  reserva- 
tion whatever  the  good  will,  friendship, 
and  mutual  confidence  expressed  by  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

As  far  as  amendments  are  offered 
which  I  think  will  materially  Improve 
the  law  that  we  unfortunately  have — I 
shall  support  them.  The  argimient 
which  the  able  Senator  has  made  pro- 
ceeds on  the  thesis  that  the  law  enacted 
last  year  Is  good.  But  the  law  we  have 
Is  bad. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  what  we 
have  is  Imperfect 

Mr.  GORE.  It  Is  worse  than  that.  It 
Is  a  danger  to  our  democratic  process.  It 
proposes  to  vest  and  vests  In  two  political 
bosses  in  Washington  campaign  funds  in 
unprecedented  amounts.  The  amend- 
ment which  the  able  Senator  offered  does 
not  alter  this  In  any  respect.  He  specifies 
certain  things  for  which  75  percent  of  the 
estimated  $30  million  could  be  used. 
There  Is  no  reqiiirement  whatever  In  his 
amendment  that  funds  be  used  in  all  of 
the  States.  Indeed,  the  entire  75  percent 
could  be  used  In  one  or  two  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  amendment,  and  then.  It 
leaves  25  percent  completely  imtouched. 

All  of  this  illustrates  that  we'  acted 
hastily  In  the  wee  hours  of  adjoiimment 
on  a  "Christmas  tree"  bill  In  which  so 
many  people  had  so  many  goodies  I 
found  it  Impossible  to  defeat  It.  We 
acted  unwisely.  We  acted  hastily.  We 
made  a  mistake.  The  best  way  to  start 
Is  to  have  hearings  and  careful  consid- 
eration which  this  Issue  deserves  and  re- 
quires. Let  us  erase  our  mistake.  Then, 
we  will  go  to  the  committee  and  In  good 
win  and  fellowship,  and  with  serious 
consideration,  try  to  report  a  bill  worthy 
to  this  tlireat  to  our  democracy.  But  to 
leave  this  monster  In  the  law  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  That  is  why  I  entered 
Into  the  parliamentary  arrangements  to 
have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  repeal. 

We  did  not  foreclose  the  opportunity 
and  we  did  not  seek  to  foreclose  the  op- 
portxmlty  of  offering  amendments  to  per- 
fect the  bin.  The  Senator  has  Just  done 
so  without  hindrance,  but  what  Is  as- 
sured, and  what  we  wUl  have.  Is  a  vote 
up  or  down  on  repeal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.    I  yield.     * 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bin,  the  bill  on  the  books,  does 
not  vest  $30  million  In  either  party.  It 
does  say  that  taxpayers  may  make  avaU- 
able  as  much  as  $30  mlUlon  with  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress  for  that 
purpose.    They  may  indicate  they  would 
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like  $30  mlUlon  to  be  made  available  to 
both  parties.  If  everyone  desired  that  $1 
of  his  tas  money  should  be  made  avaU- 
able.  ' 

Then,  It  provides  that  the  party  treas- 
urer may  take  bills  Incurred  In  a  presi- 
dential campaign  to  the  ComptroUer 
General,  and  he  may  ask  that  these  bills 
be  pwild  or  that  payment  be  reimbursed. 
The  ComptroUer  General  would  consult 
with  the  Advisory  Board  and  decide  If 
the  bin  Is  an  appropriate  one  to  pay. 

If  the  ComptroUer  General  then  rec- 
ommends to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  the  bUl  be  paid,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shaU  pay  It.  There  are 
the  safeguards  that  guard  aU  expendi- 
tures. 

But  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
goes  a  step  beyond  that.  To  make  sure 
that  this  board  does  not  recommend  pay- 
ments that  the  Senator  thinks  should  not 
be  paid,  such  Items  as  the  expense  of 
hauling  voters  to  the  polls  on  election 
day,  election-day  refreshments,  hiring  of 
automobUes.  and  matters  of  that  sort, 
which  sometimes  have  been  regarded  as 
an  effort  to  Influence  the  voter,  wlU  not 
be  paid. 

The  Senator  also  pins  down  the  kind 
of  expenditures  that  could  be  paid  out  of 
75  percent  of  that  money,  such  as  news- 
paper and  television  advertising,  travel 
and  related  expenses,  postage,  television, 
newspaper,  and  periodical,  advertising. 
The  Senator  says  that  75  percent  of  the 
money  must  be  spent  for  piuposes  which 
are  regularly  regarded  as  necessary  po- 
litical expenditures.  He  leaves  to  discre- 
tion where  the  other  25  percent  can  be 
spent.  That  money  can  be  spent  for  the 
same  categories  as  the  75  percent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  feeling  Is  that 
most  of  It  would  be  spent  In  those  cate- 
gories, because  I  beUeve  we  named  the 
categories  that  are  most  Important  In 
any  national  election.  I  could  not  antici- 
pate where  expendltiires  would  be  made 
In  the  future,  but  I  emphasize  that  each 
doUar  of  the  25  percent  would  have  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  advisory  board. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shaU  yield 
after  I  have  finished  my  thought. 

I  know  enough  about  poUtlcs  to  know 
that  any  time  a  campaign  committee  has 
money  It  Is  reporting  and  has  money  It 
Is  not  reporting,  the  campaign  expendi- 
tures It  would  rather  not  admit  having 
made,  or  that  It  might  find  embarrass- 
ing, or  find  Inappropriate  to  talk  about, 
wUl  be  paid  with  money  not  reportable; 
and  if  the  expenses  are  as  clean  as  a 
hoimd's  tooth,  they  will  be  paid  with 
money  that  Is  reported.  It  Is  good  pol- 
itics. Look  at  what  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  proudly  reported  to  Its 
members  and  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral pubUc — approximately  20  percent  of 
the  campaign  expenditures  In  1964  for 
the  type  of  Items  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred; 

Proceeding  on  the  hope  that  the 
parties  would  not  have  to  ask  for  any 
Private  money,  that  they  would  not  have 
to  ask  corporation  executives  or  indlvljl- 
uals  to  contribute  more  than  $1  apiece, 
the  Senator's  amendment  provides  that 
the  candidates  would  have  flexlbUlty  with 


regard  to  25  percent  of  the  money;  but 
even  that  flexibility  Jwould  not  extend 
to  certain  types  ot  expenditures  which 
the  Senator  thinks  should  not  be  paid 
fw  and  might  even  be  prohibited  eventu- 
ally. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  That  Is  correct.  It 
might  weU  be  that  when  the  hearings 
were  held,  I  would  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  frwn  Toinessee  In  Ustlng  the 
categories  to  cover  100  percent  of  the 
expenditures.  Or  it  might  well  be  that 
after  the  hearings,  I  would  go  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  add  a 
few  more  categories  and  make  certain 
the  amount  of  money  which  would  go 
Into  those  categories.  There  would  be 
no  question,  then,  of  what  would  be 
specified  in  the  law. 

But  I  am  not  wUling  at  this  time  to 
foreclose  legitimate  expenditures  which 
should  be  paid. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  hope 
there  would  always  be  some  flexlbUlty. 
even  though  It  be  smaU,  because  I  harbor 
the  hope  that  eventually  we  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  go  along  wltii 
a  proposal  to  make  It  optional  with  a 
candidate  whether  he  wants  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  present  law  or  revert 
to  the  system  that  has  existed  prior  to 
this  time,  under  which  a  candidate 
solicits  private  contributions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  could  arrive  at  a 
solution  In  which  both  parties  would  be 
pleased  to  use  the  provision  of  existing 
law.  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  amend, 
rather  than  to  use  the  old  system  of 
going  out,  hat  In  hand,  and  seeking  con- 
tributions from  executives  of  insurance 
companies,  banks,  defense  contractors, 
and  others,  aU  of  which  seems  to  me  to 
confuse  the  pubUc  and  In  some  cases  to 
lead  to  bad  government. 

So  I  hope  that  it  would  be  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  in  the  long  run,  that 
the  entire  campaign  of  the  two  msijor 
parties  would  be  financed  in  a  way  which 
would  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  re- 
proach and  above  any  suspicion  of  mis- 
chief. 

Mr.  BCENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  has  had  much  experience  In 
campaigning  from  a  national  standpoint, 
as  weU  as  campaigning  In  Connecticut. 
Does  he  beUeve  it  would  be  wise  to  place 
all  the  money  or  financial  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  national  committee? 
Would  he  not  think  It  would  be  wiser  for 
the  individual  himself  to  decide  to  which 
candidate  or  political  party  he  wishes  to 
donate? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  was  not  In  the 
Chamber  when  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made  his  speech  yesterday,  but  I 
read  it  carefully  this  morning.  It 
caused  me  considerable  concern,  because 
the  Senator  made  some  good  points. 

Prom  my  own  experience.  I  should  say 
that  what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to 
candidates  on  the  State  level  that  could 
ever  take  place. 

Let  us  be  candid  with  one  another. 
We  have  been  In  the  national  picture  as 
weU  as  In  the  statewide  picture—and,  as 


the  distinguished  Senator  knows,  I  have 
been  In  the  national  picture  intimately 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  way  the  situation  works  at  the 
present  time,  the  national  parties  smd 
their  treasurers  skim  the  cream  from  the 
financial  contributions  In  America  for 
the  presidential  candidate,  leaving  only 
the  dregs  for  members  on  the  State  level. 
In  the  States  where  people  have  means, 
the  national  committees  and  the  nation- 
al presidential  candidates  descend  and 
get  contributions.  Then,  when  It  comes 
time  for  the  gentlemen  running  for  Gov- 
ernor, Senator,  or  Representative  to  try 
to  get  their  campaign  funds  together, 
they  have  great  dICQculty  doing  so  be- 
cause of  the  prior  commitments  on  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  have  already 
been  made  to  the  national  ticket. 

I  find,  with  great  irony,  that  I  am  re- 
quested, time  and  time  again,  to  appear 
In  my  own  State,  or  my  neighboring 
State.  In  behalf  of  fundralsing  functions 
for  the  national  ticket — functions  where 
money  Is  being  collected  from  people  who 
would  normally  make  contributions  to 
the  State  ticket.  Then,  when  the  State 
ticket  comes  to  the  same  contributors, 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  can 
give  has  been  exhausted. 

Now,  rather  than  a  fear  of  this  method, 
this  would  free  up  many  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  candidates  on  the  State  level, 
whether  running  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Governor,  or  Representative,  or 
any  other  office. 

I  beUeve  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  merit. 
It  could  lead  to  a  new  day  In  poUtlcs 
when  we  can  finance  a  campaign  on 
the  basis  /that  has  probity,  has  honesty, 
and  has  a  formula  which  depends  upon 
how  many  voters  there  were  as  to  certain 
amounts  made  avaUable  from  pubUc 
sources  for  the  candidates  running  for 
major  political  office. 

This,  Indeed,  would  be  a  new  day. 
No  one  would  be  embarrassed  to  go  out 
into  a  community  and  spend  aU  his  time 
and  energy  seeking  campaign  funds  to 
run  his  campaign.  No  commitments 
woiUd  have  to  be  made,  express  or  Im- 
pUed,  because  everyone  would  be  an  In- 
dependent agent.  Once  he  got  the  nomi- 
nation, and  once  he  began  campaigning 
always  to  be,  Uke  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
exactly  my  point.  That  Is  exactly  what 
the  bin  does  not  do.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Would  It  not,  therefore,  be  wise  for  an 
individual.  Instead  of  having  It  this  way. 
the  way  It  Is  now.  where  $60  mlUion  goes 
to  two  individuals  In  the  major  parties, 
two  individuals  who  get  $30  mUUon 
apiece  to  do  with  as  they  see  fit — the 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
head  of  the  RepubUcan  Party — each  get- 
ting $30  mlUlon,  and  they  In  turn,  in 
their  wisdom,  make  the  decision  where 
the  money  wUl  be  ^)ent. 

Would  It  not  be  wiser,  If  we  are  going 
to  finance  campaigns  through  some  kind 


of  Pederal  subsidy  or  some  kind  of  Fed- 
eral help,  to  do  it  by  means  of  a  tax 
deduction  or  a  tax  credit  which  an  In- 
dividual ooiUd  give  to  the  campaign  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  say,  or  to 
the  Democratic  Party  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  or  to  the  R^ubUcan  Party 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  or  to  the  na- 
tional party,  but  put  It  up  to  the  Individ- 
ual to  make  the  decision  and  not  up  to 
the  national  committees  whether  it  be 
Ray  Bliss  or  John  BaUey  here  In  Wash- 
ington who  would  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  My  reply  to  that 
would  be  this:  I  do  not  beUeve,  on  a  pure- 
ly tax  deduction  basis,  that  we  would 
ever  be  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  run  the  basic  campaign  on 
a  preeldentlal  level,  or  even  on  a  State 
level. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could  I 
answer  that  point?  The  presidential 
commission  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  1961,  as  weU  as,  I  beUeve,  the 
Neustadt  committee  and  aU  the  other 
committees  estabUshed  to  operate  and 
study  the  problem,  have  all  come  to  ex- 
actly the  oppKMlte  conclusion;  namely, 
that  we  would  be  able  to  raise  funds,  that 
we  would  also  be  able  to  raise  funds  in  a 
presidential  election  year  so  that  people 
could  donate  money  In  1969,  or  1970, 
years  In  which  there  Is  no  presidential 
campaign. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Let  me  say,  with  aU 
due  respect  to  the  theorists  and  the  poUt- 
Ical  scientists,  that  this  is  an  iUusion. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  active  In 
the  field  of  poUtlcs  know  that  the 
ideal  way  to  run  a  campaign  is  to  get 
single,  $1  contributions.  What  a  glori- 
ous situation  that  would  be  if  It  could 
be  achieved,  if  we  could  run  a  poUtlcal 
campaign  with  money  received  from 
people  who  would  not  give  more  than 
$1  each.  But  we  aU  know  how  dif- 
ficult It  Is  to  get  that  doUar.  Time  and 
tUne  again,  I  have  seen  advertisements 
placed  in  newspapers  by  candidates  of 
parties  seeking  $1  or  $5  contributions. 
How  hard  they  are  to  come  by,  getting 
people  to  give  $1  or  $5  would  be  Ideal — 
but  It  Is  not  feasible. 

I  beUeve  that  we  will  have  to  come  up 
with  a  national  method.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  method  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Is  Imperfect;  but  I  also 
said,  before  the  Senator  from  New  York 
csmie  into  the  Chamber,  that  If  we  were 
able  to  start  with  this  base,  at  least  we 
know  that  with  hearings  being  held,  we 
would  be  able  to  perfect  It. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  most  likely  come  up 
with  a  proposal  that  we  could  all  agree 
upon.  What  I  would  dislike  to  see  hap- 
pen would  be  the  repeal  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  That 
would  leave  us  no  base  to  perfect  and 
operate  upon. 

My  feeUng  Is  that  we  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  coming  up  with  a  proposal 
which  can  succeed.  We  have,  what  is 
true,  an  Imperfect  base,  but  we  d6  have 
that  base.  Without  the  Long  proposal. 
It  win  be  years  before  we  come  up  with 


a  method  of  financing  a  poUtical  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  WlU  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ahould  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  ear- 
Uer  today  I  talked  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  reception  at  the 
White  House,  not  for  us,  but  for  the 
staff,  and  It  Is  to  begin  at  6  o'clock. 

I  thought,  in  aU  fairness,  that  we 
should  have  adjourned  by  now  in  order 
to  give  our  staffs  the  opportunity  to  get 
to  the  White  House,  as  they  are  the 
guests  of  the  President. 

Why  do  we  not  now  adjourn  and  con- 
tinue debate  tomorrow? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  just 
got  Into  this  coUoquy.  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  get  back  to  my  office. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  was  through 
at  4  o'clock.  Naturally.  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  would  yield  a  mo- 
ment, I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from 
lUlnols  that  he  Is  entirely  correct.  Our 
staffs  have  been  Invited  to  be  the  guests 
of  the  President  at  the  White  House. 
Many  of  them  are  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  present  moment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are  In 
the  Chamber  performing  their  duty.  I 
beUeve  that  I  have  been  somewhat  dere- 
Uct  in  not  Informing  all  Senators  that 
a  commitment  was  made  by  me.  I  hope 
we  could  adjourn  today  and  take  up  de- 
bate tomorrow  where  we  leave  it  now. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  here.  I  believe  that  we 
should  permit  our  staffs  to  accept  the 
President's  Invitation. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  me,  but  It  depends  on  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  untU  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  untU  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  6, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  5, 1967: 

Equal  OPPORTCNmr  CoiocissiON 

Vicente  T.  Xlmenes,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1.  1971.  vice  Richard  Qraham.  term 
expired. 

National  Tkanspobtatiom  Saittt  Boahs  ' 

Francis  H.  McAdams,  of  the  District  of 
Ckjlxmibla,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Traiisix>rtatlon  Safety  Bocu'd  for  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1967  (new  position). 

Louis  II.  Iliayer,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  TransportaUon  Safety 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  December  31, 
1968  (newpoelUon). 
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JoMph  J.  O'ConneU,  Jr.,  of  Maryl&ad,  to  b« 
a  member  of  the  Natlozial  Tranaportatlon 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969  (new  poeltlon). 

John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  December  »^  1970  (new 
]Ki8itlon). 

Oecar  M.  Laurel,  of  Texaa.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Tranaportatlon  Safety  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  December  31, 1971  (new 
poeltlon) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  5,  1967: 

Depaktmxnt  of  Justicx 

Bert  T.  Comba,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  0.3. 
clrciat  Judge.  Bth  circuit. 

Prank  J.  Murray,  of  Maasachusetta,  to  be 
0.3.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Maasachuaetts.  ■ 

Walter  N.  Lawson,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  0.3.  marshal  for. the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  to  fill  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-242. 

Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  0.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years. 

DXPASTMENT   OF  STATX 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Ambassador  at  Large. 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  0nlted  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

William  W.  Heatli.  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  0nlted  SUtes  of  America  to  Sweden. 

John  M.  McSweeney,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  claae  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
0nlted  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 

Douglas  MacArthur  n,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  ambassador,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
0nlted  States  of  America  to  Austria. 

Richard  H.  Nolte,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  0nlted  States  of  America  to  the 
0nited  Arab  Republic. 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordlaary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  0mted  States  of  America  to  Iceland. 

ACXNCT  FOa  IWTXRN.ATIONAI.  DXVEIOPMEKT 

.  Itourlce  J.  WllUams,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

0.S.  AonsoRT  CoMiOBSioN  ON  Information 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  0.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  the  terms  indicated,  and  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified  : 

Sigurd  8.  Larmon,  of  New  York,  for  the 
term  of  3  years  expiring  January  27,  1969. 

Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York,  for  the  term 
of  3  years  expiring  January  27.  1970. 

Thomas  Vsa  Husen  Vail,  of  Ohio,  for  the 
term  of  3  yean  expiring  January  27,  1970. 

»■         *■»         II 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Wedkesdat/ April  5, 1967 

'  Tile  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Rudln.  of  Temple  Beth 
El.  Oreat  Neck.  N.Y.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 


Our  Ood  and  Father,  our  land  is  broad 
and  fertile,  her  mountains  robed  with 
majesty,  her  heavens  traced  with  the 
proud  beat  of  eagles'  wings.  Everywhere 
In  the  outer  world,  distance;  the  far 
horteon,  the  long  reaches  to  the  stars, 
the  deep-sounding  aeas. 

Only  in  our  hearts,  so  often,  too  small 
the  space,  to  narrow  the  view,  too  near 
the  selfishness,  too  weak  the  dream's 
pull. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  find  the  inner 
spaciousness  to  match  the  outer.  Let  us 
be  lifted  on  the  quiet  wings  of  faith  so 
that  from  the  high  places  of  the  spirit, 
we  can  see  anew  the  oneness  of  our  land, 
the  oneness  of  our  people,  the  oneness  of 
our  world.  May  each  of  us  add  his  own 
oneness  to  the  larger,  so  that  no  one 
will  be  lost  or  robbed  of  his  meaning. 

Make  our  hearts  big.  bigger  than  the 
need,  and  stronger  than  the  burden's 
weight.  May  the  voices  of  these,  our 
leaders,  ring  with  their  courage  and  Thy 
truth,  so  that  the  sound  of  it  may  be 
heard  everjrwhere  in  the  land  and  in  the 
world.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of  the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  AprU  1.  1967: 
HJ.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India. 
On  AprU  4.  1967: 
HJl.   7123.  An    act   making   supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,   1967,  and   for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  343.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shaU  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  Building"  in  memory 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  0.3.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan  from  1955 
to  1960. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  OP  THE 
HOUSE  PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMIT- 
TEE—PERMISSION TO  SIT 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  may  sit  this  afternoon 
and  oo  Thursday  during  general  debate 
in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY— PER- 
MISSION TO  SIT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  Subcommittee  No. 
5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRAGIC  MISTAKE  OF  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
made  a  tragic  mistake  in  his  speech  yes- 
terday on  the  Vietnam  war.  In  my 
Judgment,  his  statement  will  actually  do 
harm  to  the  causes  that  he  wants  to 
serve — dvil  rights,  in  America  and  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  with  a  heavy 
heart,  as  a  longtime  admirer  of  Dr. 
KinjT.  and  as  one  who  has  consistently 
urged  the  administration  to  take  more 
vigorous  and  more  courageous  steps  to 
achieve  an  honorable  negotiated  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam,  including  a  cessation 
of  bombing  in  the  north. 

If  all  American  Negroes  were  to  refuse 
to  serve  in  Vietnam,  as  Dr.  King  urges 
them  to  do,  they  would  be  stepping  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  and 
would  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
bigots  who  want  to  keep  them  segregated 
and  in  ghettos. 

The  tragedy  is  that  a  statement  like 
Dr.  King's  represents  a  setback  for  the 
possibility  of  meaningful  negotiations. 
Coming  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  Hanoi's 
rejection  of  U  Thanfs  cease-fire  pro- 
posals. Dr.  King's  speech  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted by  Hanoi  as  approval  of  its  in- 
transigent stand. 

Undet*  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  will  Include  in  today's  Record 
an  expanded  version  of  this  statement. 


POLL  ON   ISSUES 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Misso^url? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13. 1967. 1  mailed  out  160.000  ques- 
tionnaires to  my  constituents  In  the 
Ninth  District  of  Missouri.  By  March 
17.  1967.  over  25,000  replies  had  been  re- 
ceived and  over  ?4.0D0  of  thesehave  been 
tabulated.  The  questions  and' responses 
are  as  follows: 

^,  Do  you  beUeve  the  rising  costs  of  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict  should  be  met  by  an  in- 


come tax  Increeoe  on  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations? 

Yes,  6,462  (26%);  no.  16,997  (69%);  no 
opinion,  1,176  (6%). 

2.  Would  you  favor  tighter  controls  on  the 
sale  of  mail-order  guns? 

Yea,  16.120  (66%);  no,  8,1S7  (83%);  no 
opinion,  358  (2%). 

3.  Wovild  you  favor  direct  election  of  the 
President  in  place  of  the  Electoral  College 
System  now  used? 

Yes,,  19,660  (79%);  no,  «367  (18%);  no 
opinion.  728  (3%). 

4.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent foreign  aid  program? 

Yes,  4344  (20%);  no,  18302  (74%);  no 
opinion,  1.489  (6%). 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  20-percent  increaoe  in 
social  security  benefits  as  proposed  in  the 
State  of  the  0nion  Message? 

Yes.  10.446  (42%);  no.  13.316  (54%);  no 
opinion.  873  (4%). 

6.  Do  you  think  the  poverty  program  is 
worthy  of  being  continued? 

Yes.  4,973  (20%);  No.  18.471  (76%);  no 
opUiion.  1.191  (6%). 

7.  Do  you  beUeve  wiretapping  and  bugging 
shoiUd  be  outlawed,  except  in  cases  where 
the  national  security  demands  it? 

Yes.  16.963  (65%);  no.  7,950  (32%);  no 
opinion,  732  (3%). 

8.  Do  you  think  the  lottery  system  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  is  fairer  than 
the  present  draft  system? 

Yes,  8,344  (34%);  no  18.985  (63%);  no 
opimon,  3,306  ( 13%  ) . 

I  am  greatly  pleased  at  the  concern 
for  public  issues  shown  by  the  good  re- 
sponses we  have  received  on  this  poll, 
and  offer  its  results  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  hope  they  may  find  it  useful. 


to  exempt  the  purcliase  of  New  York 
lottery  tldcets  from  the  Federal  wager- 
ing tax;  and  second,  to  allow  lottery 
tickets  to  be  mailed  in  States  where  they 
can  be  legally  sold.  Who  knows,  maybe 
a  Member  of  the  House  will  be  among 
the  first  New  York  lottery  prize-winners. 


NEW  YORK  LOTTERY 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  the  State  of  New  York  became 
the  second  of  our  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  State  lottery. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  buy  lottery  tickets,  there  will  be  12 
drawings  a  year,  and  the  tickets  will  cost 
as  little  as  $1  each. 

As  you  know,  I  go  to  New  York  every 
weekend  and  I  will  be  ha{^y  to  buy  New 
York  lottery  tickets  for  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  the  human  urge  to 
gamble. 

However.  I  will  have  to  bring  back 
any  tickets  I  might  buy,  because  I  will 
not  be  able  to  mail  them  to  you.  or  to 
any  of  your  constituents — thanlts  to  our 
wonderful  Post  OflQce,  which  prohibits 
the  mailing  of  lottery  tickets.  Perhaps 
you  will  also  have  to  pay  a  wagering  tax, 
because  we  are  not  yet  certain  whether 
the  New  Hampshire  amendment  to  the 
Federal  wagering  tax  also  exemjjts  New 
York's  lottery. 

Because  I  know  how  anxious  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  to  buy  New  Yprk 
lottery  tickets  Instead  of  wasting  time  at 
the  Maryland  races,  I  hope  that  I  can 
count  on  a  certain  amount  of  support  for 
legislation  I  have  Introduced,  along  with 
our  colleagues  from  Ne^v  York,  Repre- 
sentatives  Qrover  and  BxmoN,   firsts 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  NOW  WIN  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
special  order  just  granted.  I  will  on  to- 
morrow. April  6,  address  the  House  on 
some  of  the  rationalization  and  try  to 
provide  some  nonnational  security  clas- 
sified information,  or  at  least  informa- 
tion which  has  been  qualified  by  other 
than  the  "puzzle  palace"  Pentagon,  on 
why  we  should  win  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  now. 

I  invite  all  my  colleagues  to  be  present 
to  participate  in  this  special  order.  It  is 
time  the  people  of  America  were  given 
information  other  than  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
half  information  of  that  Secretary  as  to 
what  goes  on  in  this  theater  of  opera- 
tions. 

THE  NAIVE  CIA 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Spesiker. 
the  oratory  stemming  from  disclosure  of 
CIA's  involvement  with  private  organiza- 
tions has  been  interesting  to  follow.  Im- 
passioned partisans  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  have  rushed  in- 
dignantly to  its  defense,  and  those  who 
question  CIA  policy  are  accused  of 
naivete  and  a  lack  of  concern  for  this 
country's  security. 

But,  as  Norman  Cousins  points  out  In 
the  following  article,  the  great  danger  to 
this  Nation's  security  occurs  when  a 
group  of  men,  even  if  of  avowedly  "good" 
intensions,  are  able  to  function  outside 
the  constitutional  limits  of  law.  This, 
the  CIA  apparently  does. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  expressed 
the  matter  thusly : 

Faith  1&  American  institutloiu  baa  been 
besmirched  in  a  way  that  would  have  eluded 
the  reach  of  any  foreign  enemy. 

Faith,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
This  Involvement  has  shaken  the  faith 
of  the  public  in  the  Integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  private  groups  working  for 
assumedly  private  goals. 

But  the  harm  that  has  been  done  to 
public  trust  in  private  Institutions  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  harm  done  to  pub- 
lic trust  in  (jrovemment. 

Per^iaps  the  CIA  did  not  think,  that 


their  Infiltration  would,  If  revealed,  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  widening  con- 
fidence gap  between  the  public  and  (3ov- 
emment.  In  this  case,  ttie  CIA  must  be 
rather  naive  Itself. 

Apparently  the  CIA  Judged  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  disclosure  to  be  only 
bothersome  side  effects. 

I  recommend  Norman  Cousins'  clear 
and  convincing  article  for  not  only  adult 
reading,  but  for  high  school  and  college 
textbooks  on  American  government: 

SCBVEBSIOK    BT   OOVERNMZMT 

The  CIA  was  conceived  twenty  years  ago  as 
a  ^>eclflc  response  to  the  global  subversive 
activities  of  communism.  It  was  decided,  on 
the  highest  let»le  of  government,  that  what 
the  VS.  needed  was  a  super-secret  agency 
with  worldwide  capabilities — an  agency  far 
more  secret  than  even  the  FBI. 

The  OLA  was  specifically  exempted  at  the 
start  from  moat  of  the  checks  and  balances 
that  are  indigenous  to  American  Constitu- 
tional government.  The  funds  at  its  disposal 
might  run  into  blUions  of  doUars,  but  there 
was  no  requirement  for  open  pubUc  or  legis- 
lative debate  or  review.  The  agency  would 
be  responsible  to  the  President  and  wovUd 
operate  through  a  watchdog  committee  in 
Congress  but  even  this  procedure  was  at 
variance  with  the  Constitutional  require- 
ments. 

Tlie  work  of  the  OIA  was  divided  mto  two 
broad  areas.  One  area  involved  the  operation 
of  a  top-level  information-gathering  service 
that  would  make  its  repwrts  available  to  the 
security  centers  of  government,  such  ae  the 
White  House,  Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  State.  The  second  area  was  an 
operational  branch  that  would  carry  out 
top-secret  activities  designed  to  advance  the 
national  Interests  of  the  0nited  States. 

It  is  now  essential,  on  the  basis  of  available 
but  limited  information,  to  attempt  an 
assessment. 

The  analyses  and  reports  compiled  by  the 
Information  or  Intelligence  arm  of  the  CIA. 
according  to  many  competent  observers  in- 
side and  outside  government,  have  been  of 
the  highest  order. 

It  is  over  the  action  area,  however,  that 
the  difficulties  and  the  debates  have  arisen. 
The  most  recent  disclosures  about  the  CjA 
concern  secret  government  fiinds  being 
channeled  into  unlversltes,  labor  unions,  and 
organizations  of  students,  newsmen,  and 
businessmen.  CIA  ofBclals  privately  would 
probably  point  to  such  actlvltiea  as  being 
among  their  finest  achievements.  For  these 
were  no  cloak-and-dagger  operatlona  involv- 
ing thefts  of  secret  documents  or  under- 
grotind  acts  of  daring  and  violence.  These 
activities  have  been  part  of  an  effort  to 
mount  an  Intellectual  and  cultural  counter- 
offensive  against  the  threat  of  communist 
ideology.  The  CIA  was  shrewd  enough  to 
know  that  the  most  effective  forces  It  could 
recruit  and  send  Into  the  field  would  come 
not  from  the  far  right  but  from  the  center 
and  the  non-communist  left.  In  the  case  of 
the  international  meetings  of  students,  news- 
men, and  labor  leaders,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  CIA  was  not  to  use  Americana  as  agents 
but  to  give  the  0nlted  States  top-level  rep- 
resentation at  world  Intellectual  or  economic 
mee^ngs  involving  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship. 

Defenders  of  these  CIA  activltiee  say  that 
the  nation  has  been  weU  served  by  what 
they  describe  as  a  highly  sophisticated  and 
knowledgeable  counter-offensive  ageOnst  the 
enemies  of  cultural  and  political  freedom 
It  also  said  that  the  CIA,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  field,  has  maintained  the 
highest  standards  in  the  recruiting  of  its 
personnel. 

But  all  t.Mn  is  beside  the  main,  point. 
For  what  la  intended  as  a  defense  of  the  CIA 
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actuaUy  constltutM  lU  severest  Indictment. 
It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  even  the 
moet  well-intentioned  purposes  and  proj- 
ects, when  conceived  and  carried  out  within 
the  context  of  undercover  operations,  carry 
penalties  that  far  outweigh  any  good  that 
might  be  achieved.  The  abuses  of  the  CIA 
are  not  chargeable  to  poor  Judgment  of  ita 
officials.  The  abuses  are  Inherent  In  ths 
terrible  misconception  b«hlnd  the  existence 
of  the  CIA. 

The  secret  underwriting  by  the  CIA  of  ac- 
tivities by  the  National  Student  Association 
Is  a  case  In  point.  Some  student  leaders  who 
cooperated  with  the  CIA  were  exempted 
from  the  draft.  All  were  required  to  lie  and 
to  sign  oaths  saying  they  would  not  reveal 
the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Half  the  nation's  population  Is  under  the 
age  of  twenty-flve.  It  Is  always  risky  to 
characterize  the  dominant  mood  of  any  gen- 
eration, but  there  are  many  Indications  that 
many  of  the  young  people  of  this  country 
today  are  losing  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
their  eldMs  to  operate  a  civilization  respon- 
sibly or  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  Integrity 
that  can  provide  a  moral  tone  for  the  society. 
The  discovery  that  the  government  Itself 
has  played  a  corrupting  role  Is  not  likely  to 
have  a  cleansing  effect  on  the  attitudes  of 
the  young  people  toward  advUt-approved 
Institutions. 

The  znlsconceptlon  behind  the  existence 
of  the  CIA  Is  a  simple  one.  That  misconcep- 
tion Is  that  It  is  possible  and  proper  to  turn 
over  to  a  group  of  men  the  kind  of  authority 
and  power  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
specifically  designed  to  prevent.  In  fact,  the 
very  existence  of  the  CIA  Is  a  monument  to 
the  failure  of  the  recent  and  present  genera- 
tion of  policymakers  In  government  to  take 
the  basic  philosophy  of  this  nation  serlotisly. 
The  main  point  or  iwlnclple  that  emerged 
from  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  that  the  biggest  dan- 
ger to  himian  freedom  was  represented  not 
Jxist  by  bad  men  at  t^^e  heads  of  bad  govern- 
ments but  by  good  men  who  were  put  in  posi- 
tions where  they  were  able  to  operate  outside 
the  law.  The  Founding  Fathers  didn't  have 
to  be  told  that  extraordinary  situations 
would  arise  in  which  extraordinary  authority 
might  be  required.  What  concerned  them, 
however,  was  that  the  existence  of  such  sit- 
uations might  stampede  and  mislead  men 
Into  creating  a  mechanism  that  In  itself 
would  be  subversive  of  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

While  the  fun  story  of  the  CIA  In  practice, 
as  apart  from  theory,  is  known  only  to  a  few. 
enough  la  now  known  to  underscore  the  fore- 
sight of  the  American  Founders.  ConsldCT 
Cuba.  When  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
came  to  office,  he  was  confronted  by  a  fully 
developed  plan  to  equip  and  finance  an 
emigre  Invasion  of  Cuba.  The  effort  failed, 
despite  extravagant  advance  assurances  to 
the  contrary.  The  President  was  urged  to 
ball  out  the  enterprise  by  authorizing  the 
use  of  American  troops  for  invasion  purposes. 
This  the  President  refused  to  do — not  be- 
cause the  might  of  the  United  States  was  In- 
adequate for  such  an  objective,  but  because 
the  President  had  a  sense  of  history,  respect 
for  the  moral  position  of  the  United  States 
In  the  world,  and  was  opposed  to  the  killing 
at  thousands  of  Cubans. 

The  Cuban  episode  revealed  one  aspect  of 
the  grave  danger  represented  by  the  CIA. 
This  was  that  It  could  set  forces  In  motion 
which  could  impel  an  American  President, 
governed  by  considerations  of  national  pride, 
to  depart  from  his  own  basic  pollelea.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age to  avoid  compounding  a  national  error. 
It  woiUd  be  a  serious  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  such  qualities  are  automatically 
built  into  the  Preeldency. 

President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  sought  to 
ease  world  tensions  by  exploring  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  possibility  of  bringing  the 
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splrallng  world  arms  race  under  control.  He 
wanted  to  take  fxill  advantage  of  any  genuine 
change  In  Soviet  leadership  following  the 
death  of  Josef  Stalin.  The  President's  moves 
In  this  direction  were  blocked  by  the  action 
of  the  CIA  In  penetrating  the  airspace  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  spying  plane  at  precisely 
the  time  a  Paris  simimlt  meeting  was  about 
to  begin.  The  President  was  persuaded  by 
the  head  of  the  CIA  to  identify  himself  with 
the  Incident,  lest  it  appear  before  the  world 
that  the  ftpesldent  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
nation's  own  security  policies. 

General  Elsenhower  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  spying  planes  over  Rxisslan 
terrttcwy,  but  the  episode  undermined  his 
long^held  hope  that  he  could  make  a  fxmda- 
mental  contribution  to  the  enlargement  of 
world  peace.  No  one  knows  whether  the 
summit  meeting,  if  it  had  been  held,  would 
have  altered  history,  but  It  Is  not  Incon- 
ceivable that  a  dent  might  have  been  made 
In  the  arms  race,  possibly  Including  the 
signing  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  a  nonpro- 
llferatlon  treaty.  In  any  event.  It  was  dem- 
onstrated once  again  that  the  CIA  had  veto 
power  over  U.S.  policy. 

The  role  of  the  CIA  In  Vietnam  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  One  of  the  sticking 
points  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  of  1954 
that  ended  the  French  occupation  of  Indo- 
china had  to  do  with  the  provision  in  the 
Geneva  Treaty  calling  for  all  outside  forces 
to  leave  the  area.  Premier  Mend^s-Prance 
of  France  has  said  he  was  pressed  at  the  ne- 
gotiations to  provide  assxirance  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  would  not  be  the  signal 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.  Mendds- 
France  replied  he  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  not  respect 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Treaty.  Shortly 
after  the  French  left,  the  United  States 
moved  into  Laos  and  Vietnam.  The  Bao  Dal 
government  In  South  Vietnam  was  replaced 
by  that  of  U.S.-backed  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  The 
coimtrywlde  free  elections  specified  in  the 
Geneva  agreement  were  called  off  by  South 
Vietnam.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Vletcong 
started  its  campaign  of  assassination,  terror, 
and  subversion  against  the  South.  The  Vlet- 
cong was  backed  by  North  Vietnam  but  a 
large  part  of  Its  total  military  supplies — at 
one  point  It  reached  an  estimated  80  per 
cent — came  from  the  United  States,  having 
been  captured  or  turned  over  by  Vletcong 
sympathizers. 

Eventually,  the  Diem  government  was 
violently  overthrown  from  within  and  Its 
President  killed  In  a  coup  in  which  the 
United  States  was  a  tacit  partner,  according 
to  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Vietnam  Fred- 
erick O.  Noltlng,  Jr.  The  Ambassador  said 
he  believed  it  was  not  the  CIA  but  the  State 
Department  that  gave  its  approval  to  the 
enterprise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  critical 
point  here  is  that  the  government  of  the 
United  SUtes  was  involved  in  the  subversion 
of  another  government.  The  overthrow  and 
murder  of  Diem  made  a  shambles  of  Amer- 
ica's declaration  that  it  came  into  South 
Vietnam  at  the  express  invitation  of  that 
government  In  order  to  keep  It  from  being 
subverted. 

As  for  Laos,  this  observer  has  no  Informa- 
tion about  the  role  of  the  CIA  in  the  ghastly 
mistake  that  led  the  United  States  In  1860 
to  help  Phouml  Noeavan  stage  his  military 
coup  against  the  elected  government  of 
Souvanna  Phouma.  What  Is  known,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  coup  touched  off  a  civil 
war.  with  the  United  States  In  the  incredible 
position  of  supplying  arms  to  both  sides  and 
paying  the  salaries  of  both  armies. 

Eventually,  the  United  States  helped  to  re- 
store the  government  of  Souvanna  Phouma, 
but  the  incredible  misadventure  had  mean- 
while taken  the  lives  of  thousands  of  civil- 
ians and  soldiers. 

While  In  Vientiane,  Laos,  in  1860.  I  met  a 
pUot  from  the  Tom  Dooley  Hospital  who  told 
me  be  had  Just  turned  down  an  offer  of 


$3,000  a  month  from  the  CIA  to  fiy  arms  se- 
cretly to  a  comer  of  Burma  where  remnants 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  had  settled 
after  the  revoluUon.  Several  weeks  after  my 
encounter  with  the  pilot,  I  read  newspaper 
reports  about  demonstrations  outside  the 
US.  Embassy  in  Rangoon  when  It  became 
known  that  the  United  States  had  violated 
Burmese  sovereignty  and  had  Jeopardized 
Burma's  security  vis-ii-vls  its  powerful  neigh- 
bor to  the  north.  If  one  aspect  of  the  work 
of  the  CIA  is  to  make  friends  for  the  United 
States,  this  particular  aim  was  not  furthered 
In  Burma. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  Justified  these 
activities  by  describing  them  as  an  Inevitable 
concomitant  of  international  life  In  the 
world  today.  The  United  States,  he  has  said, 
should  not  be  the  only  country  to  stand  aloof 
from  such  undertakings. 

This  remarkable  statement  misses  the 
main  points  at  Issue.  One  point  is  that  one 
of  the  characteristics  that  distinguishes  the 
United  States  frcxn  totalitarian  countries  is 
the  trust  that  it  can  inspire  both  In  Its  own 
people  and  in  other  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  How  do  we  weaken  the  communist 
conspiracy  or  any  other  conspiracy  when  we 
make  other  nations  uncertain  and  suspicious 
about  the  depth  and  range  of  our  secret 
activities  Inside  their  countries?  Is  it  estab- 
lished that  the  only  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  totall tartans  is  to  Imitate  them? 

A  second  point  has  to  do  with  the  concept 
of  a  free  society  held  by  those  who  are  now 
acting  in  Its  name.  When  did  the  American 
people  give  their  representatives  in  govern- 
ment the  right  to  engage  in  the  subversion 
of  other  governments  or  to  decide  arbitrarily 
and  outside  Constitutional  processes  how 
their  money  Is  to  be  spent,  or  to  Involve  its 
own  citizens  in  secret  oaths,  or  to  give  some 
citizens  special  privileges  for  playing  the 
game? 

The  third  point  is  that  there  is  no  more 
pathetic  fallacy  than  the  notion  that  such 
enterprises  can  be  carried  out  without  cor- 
rupting those  who  are  part  of  them.  Those 
who  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  mount  a 
CIA  In  a  free  society  and  keep  Its  operations 
sanitary  are  poor  studenu  of  history.  More- 
over, the  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  keep 
theee  operations  totally  secret  is  a  species  of 
naivete. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  attempt 
to  pin  the  blame  on  a  few  government  offi- 
cials. The  blame  must  reach  into  the  society 
as  a  whole.  Nothing  as  large  as  this  could 
have  come  this  far  without  the  Involvement 
of  large  elements  of  the  American  commu- 
nity. 

A  government  now  exists  within  a  govern- 
ment. The  Interior  government  has  not  been 
elected.  It  cannot  easily  be  replaced  or  re- 
called. But  neither  Is  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  American  people.  It  will  be  said  that 
the  nation's  security  reqiUres  that  further 
debate  over  the  CIA  be  closed.  But  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  name  of  national  security  that 
the  debate  must  be  pursued — that  Is,  if  the 
national  security  bears  any  relationship  to 
what  the  nation  is  all  about.  — N.C. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  51] 
Andrews,  Ala.     Boiling  Brown,  CsUf. 

Betts  Broomfleld         Buchanan 


Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Clancy 

Conte 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Evans,  Colo. 

Plynt 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Hagan 

HaUeck 

John&on,  Pa. 


Kee 

IQeppe 
Long,  Md. 
Moeiure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Michel 
MlUer,  Calif. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nichols 
CHara,  Bflcb. 
Pollock 
Pool 
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Pudnskl 
Reld,  N.T. 
ReUel 
Relnecke 
Besnlck 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rostenkowskl 
Selden 
Taft 
Utt 

Whalley 
Wbltener 
Williams,  Miss. 
WUson, 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albekx).  On  this  rollcall  378  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OP  DICY- 
ANDIAMIDE  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uanl- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  286)  to  permit  duty- 
free treatment  of  dlcyandiamlde  pur- 
suant to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  Boccs,  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Curtis. 


COMMITTEE    ON    RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  PILE  REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  IN  GOVERNMENT  SALA- 
RIES, POSTAL  RATES  AND  SERV- 
ICES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.DOC.  NO.  95) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  without  objection. 


together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  weeks  sigo  in  my  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  quality  of  American 
Government.  I  stated: 

The  machinery  of  our  Government  has 
served  us  well.  It  has  been  the  vehicle  of 
the  greatest  progress  and  prosperity  any 
nation   has   ever   achieved. 

But  this  record  should  give  us  no  cause  for 
complacency.  For  any  realistic  review  today 
reveals  that  there  are  substantial  Improve- 
ments to  be  made. 

Today  I  ask  the  Congress  to  take  two 
vital  steps  to  help  bring  about  those  im- 
provements : 

Increase  the  salaries  of  Government 
employees. 

Increase  postal  rates  and  improve 
postal  services. 

In  America  we  demand  the  highest 
level  of  excellence  in  the  public  service. 
If  we  expect  high  quality. 

We  must  be  able  to  attract  and  keep 
highly  competent  career  employees. 

We  must  be  willing  to  give  them  the 
machinery  they  need  to  do  an  effective 
job. 

SAI.AKT    INCREASES 

Through  the  yesu-s,  this  Nation  has 
built  a  corps  of  public  servants  whose 
quality  is  unmatched  by  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Our  career  employees  are  well-trained 
and  experienced.  In  ever-increasing 
numbers,  they  are  skilled  professionals. 
They  include  not  only  administrators  and 
managers,  but  doctors,  lawyers,  diplo- 
mats, economists,  scientists,  engineers, 
actuaries,  systems  analysts,  law  enforce- 
ment ofiQcers,  nurses — and  many  others 
critically  needed  to  provide  public  serv- 
ices in  a  complex  world. 

These  men  and  women  come  to  the 
public  service  not  by  chance,  but  by 
choice.  They  come  because  they  are 
challenged  by  problems  that  are  far- 
reaching — and  fateful.  They  come  be- 
cause Government  offers  imique  oppor- 
tunities for  xms^flsh  service. 

Prom  them,  we  expect  imusual  dedi- 
cation. In  turn,  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  their  Government  rewards 
that  match  their  contributions. 

We  have  made  great  progress  recently 
toward  a  pay  scale  which  approaches 
that  of  private  Industry.  Since  1962, 
civilian  employees  have  received  pay  in- 
creases amounting  to  more  than  23  per- 
cent. We  have  improved  retirement  and 
other  fringe  benefits  so  that  they  now 
compare  favorably  with  benefits  in  pri- 
vate industry.  There  have  been  corre- 
sponding Increases  in  military  pay,  and 
fringe  benefits  have  been  improved  sub- 
stantitdly. 

Yet  we  still  fall  short  of  comparability 
with  private  industry.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  describes  the  gap 
which  remains  between  Government  and 
Industry  pay  scales.  I  am  transmitting 
that  report  to  the  Congress  today  with 
the  renewed  conviction  that  this  gap 
must  be  closed. 

To  close  this  gap  in  1  year  would  re- 


quire an  average  pay  incresise  of  7.2  per- 
cent. With  a  similar  increase  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  cost;  would  be  more 
than  $2.5  billion  per  year. 

In  view  of  today's  fiscal  and  economic 
conditions,  my  advisers  inform  me  that 
a  pay  raise  of  this  magnitude  would  not 
be  prudent.  While  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  economy  have  lessened  in  recent 
months,  they  have  not  disappeared. 
They  could  easily  recur.  We  must,  there- 
fore, continue  to  seek  restraint  in  private 
wage  settlements  and  to  exercise  re- 
straint in  the  operations  of  Government. 

But  a  pay  raise  for  the  Government's 
employees  clearly  is  needed.  We  must 
avoid  placing  the  Government  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  cwnpetent  workers — and  we 
must  keep  faith  with  our  employees. 

To  do  so  requires  that  we  achieve 
comparability  with  private  pay  levels — 
and  that  we  do  it  in  a  way  which  does 
not  endanger  our  unparalleled  economic 
prosperity. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  5  years  ago, 
"to  pay  more  than  this  is  to  be  unf  sdr  to 
American  taxpayers — to  pay  less  is  to 
degrade  the  public  service  and  endanger 
our  national  security." 

I  recommend  a  4.5-percent  i>ay  in- 
crease for  civilian  employees  effective 
October  1,  1967. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  take 
the  final  step  this  year  to  achieve  full 
comparability  with  private  Industry.  I 
propose  a  two-stage  plan  to  remove  the 
remaining  comparability  lagin  all  grades 
by  October  1,  1969.  Th?^rst  step  would 
take  effect  in  October  1968  and  the  sec- 
ond a  year  later. 

For  our  military  personnel,  pay  alone 
can  never  refiect  the  full  measure  of  our 
debt.  On  the  battlefields,  in  outposts 
where  there  is  tension  but  no  battle,  in 
the  vast  defense  installations  of  our 
country,  these  men  and  women  protect 
our  nationsJ  security.  We  must  assure 
them  and  their  families  that  they  will 
be  compensated  for  their  service  on  a 
scale  which  is  comparable  to  that  of 
their  2.5  million  civilian  coworkers.  As 
civilian  pay  goes  up,  so  should  the  pay 
of  the  armed  services. 

I  recommend  an  incresuse  in  regular 
military  pay  similar  to  the  raise  for 
civilians — an  average  4.5  percent  effec- 
tive October  1, 1967. 

This  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been  conducting  a  searching  review 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  military 
compensation  system.  When  these 
studies  have  been  completed,  I  will  rec- 
ommend further  changes  in  the  Armed 
Forces  pay  system. 

We  must  also  take  steps  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  salaries  for  top  officials  in 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  To  this 
end,  I  have  established  a  special  Cwn- 
mlssion  headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kf«)pel 
to  study  executive  pay  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
When  I  have  reviewed  its  report,  I  will 
make  recommendations  for  appropriate 
adjustments  in  these  areas. 

Salary  reform  for  the  Government  of 
an  increasingly  complex  and  ever- 
changing  society  is  never  complete.  The 
entire  structure  and  Interrelationships  of 
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all  Federal  pay  systems,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, should  be  continually  reviewed  and 
improved.  The  adequacy  of  the  basic 
pay  system  Itself  must  be  periodically 
reexamined. 

I  recommend  that  a  special  Joint  Sal- 
ary Commission,  representing  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches, 
be  established  to  examine  all  Pedersd 
pay  systems  and  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  within  2  years. 

POSTAL  RATXS  AND  SEHVICES 

The  Postal  Service  is  the  key  link  of 
the  Nation's  commerce.  It  is  also  the 
personal  communications  network  of 
some  200  million  private  citizens.  It  must 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  the  needs  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

That  system  now  bears  a  tremendous 
burden.  Each  year  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment processes  as  much  mail  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  To  cope 
with  the  great  outpouring  of  mail  created 
by  our  country's  increasing  social  and 
economic  activity,  we  must  have  a  mod- 
ern, highly  mechanized  postal  service. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  postal  service 
today. 

The  post  offices  in  many  of  our  major 
cities  were  built  during  the  1930's — built 
to  handle  between  25  and  30  billion  pieces 
of  mail  a  year.  This  year,  nearly  80 
billion  items  will  move  through  the  postal 
system.  Next  year  still  another  3  billion 
pieces  of  mail  wiU  be  processed.  If  this 
growth  rate  continues,  mail  volimie  will 
exceed  100  billion  pieces  a  year  by  1976. 

These  figures  make  it  dramatically 
clear  that  we  must  remodel  old  post 
offices  and  build  new  facilities.  We  must 
eqiiip  them  with  modem,  high-speed 
mail  processing  machines — the  most  effi- 
cient our  Nation's  technology  can  pro- 
duce. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  in  the  past 
few  years  on  modernizing  and  mechaniz- 
ing the  Postal  Service.  That  pace  must 
now  be  quickened.  We  must  place  even 
greater  emphasis  on  research,  engineer- 
ing, and  new  technology.  We  must  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  enlist  the  support 
of  all  Americans  to  increase  their  use  of 
the  ZIP  code. 

In  the  1968  budget  I  have  recom- 
mended more  than  $300  million  for  postal 
modernization.  This  represents  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  engineering  and  a  46-percent 
increase  in  f\inds  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

These  are  substantial  increases.  But 
they  are  fully  justified  by  the  planning 
that  has  preceded  them  and  the  size  of 
the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

To  keep  i>ace  with  the  demands  of  a 
growing  nation,  we  must  also  modernize 
the  postal  rate  structure.  We  must  bring 
postied  revenues  into  line  with  operating 
costs. 

Present  rates  do  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  necessary  Improvements  in 
postal  facilities  and  equipment.  Indeed, 
present  revenues  do  not  even  cover  nor- 
mal operating  costs. 

For  fiscal  1968,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment deficit  will  be  about  $1.2  billion— 
and  this  does  not  include  the  pay  in- 
crease I  am  recommending  today.  Less 
than  half  of  this  deficit  is  attributable 
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to  the  "public  service"  functions  of  the 
Department. 

Yet  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  calls 
for  postal  revenues  "approximately 
equal"  to  operating  .costs  after  public 
service  expenses  have  been  deducted. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  in- 
crease postal  rates  for  all  classes  of  mail: 

First  class  and  airmail:  A  1-cent  in- 
crease in  postage  for  cards  and  letters 
sent  first  class  or  airmail,  effective  July 
1. 1967. 

Second  class:  An  average  increase  ot 
22  percent  for  all  categories  of  second- 
class  mall,  phased  over  a  3 -year  perioi' 
beginning  January  1,  1968. 

Third  class:  An  average  increase  of  28 
percent  for  all  categories  of  third-class 
mail.  The  rate  increase  for  single  pieces 
of  mail  will  go  into  effect  July  1,  1967, 
and  the  bulk  rate  increase  on  January 
1.1968. 

Fourth  class:  An  average  increase  of 
21  percent  for  special  rate  fourth-class 
mall — ^mainly  books  and  records— effec- 
tive July  1, 1967. 

A  special  surcharge  on  odd-sized 
envelopes  which  cannot  be  processed  by 
postal  machinery.  This  surcharge, 
which  will  go  into  effect  in  2  years, 
is  designed  to  discourage  the  use  of 
envelopes  which  cannot  be  rapidly  pro- 
cessed through  postal  machinery. 

The  rate  increases  for  second-  and 
third-class  bulk  mail  would  have  been 
substantially  higher  and  would  have  been 
needed  sooner  if  the  ZIP  code  presorting 
regulations  had  not  become  effective  on 
January  1  of  this  year.  In  recognition  of 
the  cost  to  mailers  of  ZIP  coding  and  the 
savings  anticipated  from  this  program, 
I  am  recommending  that  the  effective 
date  for  second-class  and  bulk  rate 
third-class  increases  be  delayed  until 
January  1, 1968. 

These  postal  rate  increases  will  pro- 
duce $700  million  in  postal  revenues  in 
fiscal  1968.  When  fully  effective,  they 
will  add  more  than  $800  million  annually 
to  postal  revenues. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  postal  modernization  and 
the  proposed  pay  increase  for  postal  em- 
ployees. It  will  enable  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  begin  immediately  to  pro- 
vide better  services  for  all  Americans: 
Faster  and  more  efficient  delivery  of  the 
mails,  restoration  of  6-day  parcel  post 
service,  and  door  delivery  in  some  resi- 
dential areas  now  served  by  roadside 
boxes. 

A    ^mXR    GOVKUOCXNT 

The  pay  and  postal  rate  increases  I  rec- 
ommend in  this  message  are  essential  if 
we  are  to  have  a  Government  of  re^Ton- 
sive  and  talented  people  and  an  effi- 
cient postal  system. 

Delay  in  attaining  comparability  be- 
yond the  effective  dates  I  have  suggested 
is  inexcusable.  To  neglect— and  thus  im- 
pair— the  public  service  would  be  far 
more  expensive  for  the  American  people 
in  the  long  nm. 

Delay  in  enacting  the  postal  rate  In- 
creases I  request  will  hamper  significant- 
ly our  efforts  to  build  a  modem  and  effi- 
cient postal  system. 

The  Government  of  this  Nation  can 
never  be  any  better  than  the  people  who 
work  for  it,  the  tools  they  have,  and  the 
people  whom  they  serve. 


I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
these  proposals  bo  insure  those  who  work 
in  our  Government  Just  pay  for  the  dedi- 
cation they  bring  to  the  task  of  serving 
everyone  of  us. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thi  Whtt*  Hovbe.  April  5.  1967. 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  ENACT  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROPOSAL  ON  FEDERAL 
PAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
message  on  Federal  employee  pay,  the 
President  has  resolved  one  of  the  long- 
standing problems  of  public  personnel 
administration.  His  proposal  would 
place  no  sudden  strain  on  the  Federal 
budget  but  would  nevertheless  guarantee 
to  the  Federal  employee  the  gradual 
achievement  of  full  comparability  with 
private  enterprise  salary  rates.  The  pro- 
posal, which  deserves  general  support, 
calls  for  following  up  a  4^2 -percent  in- 
crease this  year  with  increases  bringing 
Federal  pay  rates  halfway  to  compara- 
bility in  1968  and  all  the  way  in  1969. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
a  quick  response  to  this  message. 

I  believe  we  shall  act  both  quickly  and 
positively  on  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  pro- 
poses a  15-percent  increase  in  the  basic 
compensation  of  postal  employees  In 
levels  1  through  6  of  the  postal  field 
service  schedule  and  rural  carriers  sched- 
ule. In  addition,  such  employees  will  be 
placed  in  the  step  of  their  level  in  the 
postal  field  service  schedule  and  rural 
carriers  schedule  warranted  by  actual 
years  of  postal  service. 

I  believe  this  action  is  timely,  it  is  es- 
sential, and  it  is  overdue. 

We  face  the  continued  denial  of  proper 
comparability  to  postal  employees  for 
more  than  4  years,  despite  the  pledge 
embodied  in  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law 
87-793,  the  Postal  Service  and  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962.  enacted 
October  11,  1962.  There  has  been  a 
failure  to  eliminate  the  ever-widening 
comparability  gap,  and  postal  employees 
are  shouldered  with  the  added  burden 
of  an  18-  to  24-month  timelag  because 
of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  procedures. 
The  work  demanded  of  our  postal  em- 
ployees has  greatly  increased  since  1962, 
and  will  continue  to  increase.  Con- 
stantly mounting  criticisms  of  the  postal 
service  refiect  unfairly  to  the  employees' 
detriment.  Until  such  time  as  our  loyal 
and  dedicated  postal  employees  are  per- 
mitted to  attain  and  maintain  standards 
of  living  equal  to  their  counterparts  in 
private  industry,  we  shall  be  unable  to 
induce  qualified  people  to  accept  postal 
jobe. 

I  am  convinced  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  constitute  a  much- 
needed  and  timely  step  forward. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  today  submitted  to  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  to  increase 


the  salaries  of  Government  employees 
and  to  raise  postal  rates  and  improve 
postal  service. 

■nie  President's  message  is  both  real- 
istic and  progressive.  It  will  help  to  in- 
sure the  continued  vitality  and  efficiency 
of  our  Federal  Government's  service  to 
the  American  people. 

President  Johnson  rightly  seeks  to 
equate  Government  pay  rates  with  those 
of  private  industry — recommending  a 
two-stage  plan  to  remove  the  remaining 
comparability  lag  in  all  grades  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  1969.  As  a  first  step,  he  recom- 
mends a  4.5-percent  pay  raise  for  both 
civilian  and  military  personnel  effective 
October  1,  1967. 

This  is  a  fair  and  necessary  increase 
that  accurately  refiects  current  fiscal  and 
economic  conditionc,  yet  deals  fairly  with 
the  needs  of  our  Government  employees. 

The  American  people  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  our  Government  will  per- 
form efficiently  and  effectively  In  per- 
forming vital  public  services. 

No  Government  worker  expects  to  get 
rich.  But  they  do  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect wages  that  realistically  refiect  the 
cost  of  living  in  a  nation  that  boasts  the 
iiighest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

The  President  has  noted  that  Ameri- 
cans expect  imusual  dedication  from 
their  public  servants. 

In  turn — 

The  President  said— 
they  have  a  right  to  expfldt  from  their  Gov- 
ernment rewards  that  match  their  contribu- 
tions. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  that  the 
President  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  commission — repre- 
senting aU  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment— that  will  study  all  Federal  pay 
systems  and  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  within  2  years. 

This  study  has  been  long  needed.  For 
If  we  expect  modem  and  up-to-date  Gov- 
ernment performance,  we  must  also  take 
steps  to  keep  our  pay  system  modem  and 
up  to  date. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  modernization 
more  apparent  than  in  our  postal  service. 
Our  postal  system  must  keep  pace  with  a 
growing  nation.  And  we  must  bring  our 
postal  revenues  into  line  with  operating 
costs. 

Present  postal  rates  are  simply  Insuf- 
ficient to  cover  normal  operating  costs. 
Our  Post  Office  Department  consistently 
operates  at  a  deficit— for  fiscal  1968  it 
will  be  about  $1.2  billion. 

The  President  is  absolutely  justified  in 
asking  the  Congress  to  increase  postal 
rates  for  all  classes  of  mail.  These  in- 
creases will  produce  $700  million  in  postal 
revenues  in  fiscal  1968,  and  when  fully 
effective,  they  will  add  $800  million  an- 
nually to  postal  revenues. 

These  increases  will  also  provide  neces- 
sary funds  for  postal  modernization  and 
the  proposed  pay  increase  for  postal  em- 
ployees. And  it  will  help  our  Post  Office 
Department  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Nation's  commerce. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  no 
shortcuts  to  the  creation  of  a  modem,  ef- 
ficient Government.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive Nation  in  the  world  to  have  any- 
thing less  than  high  quality,  effective 
Government  service. 


The  President  has  provided  a  thought- 
ful blueprint  for  such  progress.  While 
I  intend  to  review  the  details  of  Uiese 
proposals  and  listen  to  the  testimony 
presented  to  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  he  has  urged  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  on  these  vital 
proposals.  And  I  feel  certain  that  Con- 
gress will  cooperate  fully  with  this  rea- 
sonable— and  urgently  needed — request, 
and  while  I  reserve  the  right  to  sug- 
gest changes  or  amendments,  I  can  say 
that  in  general  I  support  the  requests. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  over  the  administra- 
tion proposal  to  seek  an  increase  in  first- 
class  postal  rates.  Why  are  first-class 
mail  users  being  asked  to  again  bear  the 
burden  of  paying  what  apears  to  me  to 
be  more  than  its  share  of  the  huge  deficit 
incurred  each  year  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment? At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
declare  my  opposition  to  this  unjustified 
request.  Moreover,  I  would  like  to  affirm 
that  should  any  increase  in  postal  rates 
be  necessary  it  should  not  be  borne  by 
the  American  family  and  small  business- 
man, the  prime  first-class  users. 

Those  who  purchase  first-class  stamps 
presently  pay  more  than  the  cost  of 
handling — 104  percent.  The  third-class 
mail  industry  turns  out  over  22  billion 
pieces  annually  which  constitutes  26  per- 
cent of  the  volimie  of  mail.  I  do  not 
understand  why  users  of  first-class  mail 
should  be  asked  in  effect  to  subsidize  the 
third-class  mail  industry.  According  to 
figures  at  my  disposal  the  deficit  result- 
ing from  sending  third-class  mall  comes 
to  over  $345  million  annually.  Such  mail 
pays  only  60  percent  of  its  handling 
cost. 

Having  spent  several  days  in  my  dis- 
trict during  the  Easter  recess,  I  talked 
with  numerous  people  who  expressed  se- 
rious and  justified  concern  over  the  fact 
that  first-class  mall  users  are  paying  far 
more  than  their  share.  They  justifiably 
expressed  their  opinion  that  should  any 
increase  in  postal  rates  be  effected,  third- 
class  users,  and  not  first-class  users, 
should  bear  their  part  of  the  burden. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the  great 
problems  and  tremendous  costs  of  our 
postal  system.  We  are  all  fully  aware 
that  increasing  costs  and  responsibilities 
have  caused  the  postal  deficit  to  con- 
stantly rise,  but  we  cannot  penalize  the 
first-class  mail  user  as  he  is  already  pay- 
ing more  than  his  proportionate  share. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  subject  of  the  President's  message 
today  on  Federal  pay  and  postal  rates. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  STUDIES,  INVESTIGATIONS. 
AND  INQUIRIES  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  203 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  171)   on  the  resolution  <H. 


Res.  248)  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  studies,  investigations,  smd 
inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 203  and  ask  for  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  248 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3.  1967. 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  pvirsuant  to  H.  Res.  203 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  Euboommlttee,  not  to  exceed 
$960,000.  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  ex- 
perts, and  clerical.  Bt*nographlc,  and  other 
assistants  and  all  expenses  necessary  for 
travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by  members 
and  employees  while  engaged  in  the  activities 
of  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, as  the  chairman  deems  necessary,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  such  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sxc.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. Is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facllltlefi,  and  peraormel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$980,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "460,000". 

On  page  2,  after  line  15,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  reeoluUon 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  compare 
with  last  year's  appropriation  for  this 
committee?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  money.  How 
does  It  compare  with  previous  years? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  First  let  me  say  that 
the  $960,000  request  is  for  2  years, 
that  is,  for  the  entire  Congress.  The 
committee  has  followed  the  practice  in 
allocations  for  all  committees  of  reducing 
it  to  cover  1  year.  In  this  instance  it 
was  reduced  in  htdf  for  the  calendar  year 
1967  plus  a  further  reduction  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Then,  this  is  for  1  year? 

Mr.  BURLESON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    $960,000  for  1  year? 

Mr  BURLESON.  What  was  the  figure 
the  gentleman  quoted? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  given  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  $960,000. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  was  the  re- 
quest for  2  years.  This  is  reduced  to 
$460,000  for  1  year,  which,  as  I  ssdd.  is 
one-half  of  the  request  plus  $20,000  less 
than  they^  requested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  that  compare 
with  last  year,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  In  1965  the  commlt- 
tae  received  for  that  session  $580,000  of 
which  $412,144  was  expanded.  In  1966 
the  committee  received  $342,000  and  had 
about  $60,000  left  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  this  pro- 
vides for  foreign  travel  as  well  as  do- 
mestic travel. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  No,  it  is  not  for 
foreign  travel. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  order  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight,  I  think  the  chairman  mis- 
read the  figiires.  In  1966  the  Public 
Works  Committee  received  $342,000,  the 
entire  amount  of  which  was  spent,  in 
addition  to  the  $60,897  left  over  from  the 
previous  authorization. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  stand  corrected 
on  that. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  merely  wanted  to  cor- 
rect the  record. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDE  FUNDS  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  312 COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
364  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  364 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3.  1967, 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  Investigations, 
and  inqiiirles  authorized  by  H.  Res.  312,  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  acting  as  a  whole  or  as  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$250,000.  including  expenditures  lor  employ- 
ment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  attorneys, 
experts,  and  consultants  (including  person- 
nel of  the  Library  of  Congress  performing 
services  on  reimbursable  detail)  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  2.  add  the  following: 

"Skc.  2.  No  part  of  the  fimds  authorized 
by  this  reeolutlon  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditiire  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  la  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

"See.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BttrlssonI  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  my  requesting  time  on  this 
particular  resolution  Is  la  an  effort  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  my  separate  views  which  I  have 
filed  with  the  report  accompanying  this 
resolution.  Because  I  feel  these  views 
are  important  I  will  place  them  in  the 
Record  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  proper  time  I 
shall  offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  with 
instructiCHis,  to  add  the  sum  of  $30,000 
to  the  sam  proposed  to  be  authorized 
in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  amount  of 
money  is  relatively  small,  the  principle 
that  I  hope  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  here  and  in 
my  separate  views,  is  deeply  Important. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  now  pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives — 
the  Issue  now  pending  before  the  House 
for  those  at  least  who  are  listening  is 
this — the  issue  is  the  proper  staffing  of 
committees  and,  more  specifically,  ade- 
quate minority  stafttng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  this  issue 
of  the  stafl3ng  of  committees,  because 
all  of  us  know  how  important  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co., 
in  its  Important  study  of  last  year,  called 
to  the  attention  of  this  House,  the  Im- 
portance of  stafl&ng,  and  In  that  report 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  were  grossly 
understaffed  In  Congress  In  relation  to 
the  various  Federal  agencies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  time  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague]  who,  as  I  remember,  played 
an  important  role  in  the  television  pro- 
gram which  publicized  that  report  and 
the  shortage  of  staffing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  to 
participate  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    I  am  delighted  to 

yield    to   the    distinguished    gentleman 

from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  to  pinpoint  what  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind,  the  gentleman's  total 
Issue  seems  to  involve  two  staff  mem- 
bers to  be  designated  as  minority  staff 
members  and  does  not  Involve,  appar- 
ently, the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
need  this  additional  staff  personnel  on 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  understand  the  question  as  pro- 
pounded to  me  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  the  gentleman  made  the  determina- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Science  and 


Astronautics  needs  two  additional  mem- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  properly  and  ade- 
quately carrying  out  the  staff  functions 
of  that  committee,  or  is  the  sole  Issue 
which  the  gentleman  poses,  whether  or 
not  there  are  two  such  staff  members 
designated  as  minority  staff  members? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  answer  the  gentleman's  question  as 
follows: 

In  my  separate  views — and  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  read 
them  and  that  the  gentleman  has  them 
before  him — the  gentleman  wUl  note 
that  In  the  year  1963  at  the  time  this 
committee  authorized  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion, a  request  at  that  time  was  made  for 
the  provision  of  additional  staff  mem- 
bers to  the  minority  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  request  was  denied. 
During  the  next  3  years,  1964,  1965,  and 
1966  the  same  request  was  made  and  the 
same  request  was  denied.  Also,  there 
have  been  numerous  other  requests  made 
by  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
additional  minority  staffing  which  have 
repeatedly  been  denied. 

I  can  only  assume  on  the  basis  of  their 
clearly  and  articulately  expressed  opin- 
ion In  their  minority  and  supplemental 
views  they  do  feel  a  real  need  for  staff 
assistance  directly  respdhslble  to  them 
to  assist  them  in  their  deliberations  on 
this  very  Importsuit  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Then  the 
Issue  here  Is  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
have  two  staff  members  who  are  officially 
designated  as  minority  staff  members.  It 
Is  not  an  Issue  of  whether  we  need 
those  staff  members. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  answer  the 
question  further  by  pointing  out  that 
In  some  of  the  minority  views  they  have 
also  pointed  out  they  do  not  feel  the 
entire  amoimt  of  the  staff  Is  adequate. 
But  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  that 
question  at  this  particular  time.  My 
motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions 
to  add  $30,000  to  this  resolution  Is  ad- 
dressed more  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  this  committee  is  the  only  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House,  where  there 
has  been  a  reasonable  request  made 
repeatedly  by  responsible  members  of  the 
minority  for  staff  assistance,  that  has 
been  turned  down  flatly,  and  repeatedly. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  com- 
mittee Is  not  the  only  committee  on 
which  there  are  no  designated  minority 
staff  members. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  You  are  quite  cor- 
rect on  that,  but  some  of  those  other 
committees  to  which  you  refer — and  you 
may  be  referring  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  or  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs — have  not  had  requests 
by  responsible  members  of  the  minority 
for  additional  staff  assistants  responsible 
to  them. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  And  when 
the  minority  members  have  complained 
to  them  they  have  been  asked  whether 
they  have  not  had  adequate  staff  work 
within  the  Space  Committee.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  Is  plugging 
for  two  extra  staff  members. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentlemsm. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    In  a  full  com- 
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mlttee  hearing  I  asked  whether  anybody 
on  the  committee  had  a  complaint 
against  the  staff  work,  and  as  to  whether 
they  had  ever  asked  for  something  that 
should  be  done  that  had  not  been  done, 
and  the  answer  was  "No."  That  Is  in 
the  transcript. 

The  one  answer  that  came  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  can 
speak  for  himself,  said  that  his  only 
complaint  was  that  there  was  not  some- 
body who  was  designated  as  a  minority 
staff  member. 

But  our  chalrmaji,  who  Is  opposed  to 
this  request,  has  said  that  the  Space 
Committee  is  not  a  political  committee 
In  the  sense  of  the  word ;  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  has  the  same  op- 
portunity that  any  other  member  has,  be 
he  Republican  or  Democrat.  The  files 
are  open,  the  information  is  open,  so 
that  they  can  go  there  and  get  any  kind 
of  information  they  may  need. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  several  questions  liunped  to- 
gether. But  let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  this:  the  issue  here  is  not 
whether  the  staff  that  you  do  have  has 
been  cooperative  with  the  minority,  be- 
cause we  have  no  direct  evidence  that 
they  have  not  been.  The  Issue  goes  far 
deeper.  The  minority  feel  that  on  some 
committees  of  tills  House — and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubic  Works  Is  an  example, 
and  there  are  others — the  principle  of 
the  adversary  system  where  you  have  a 
lawyer  on  one  side,  and  a  lawyer  on  the 
other  side,  and  as  they  proceed  along 
then  you  get  the  facts;  we  feel  that  on 
some  committees  of  this  House,  partic- 
ularly those  where  there  are  very  im- 
portant policy  questions  to  be  faced,  and 
vast  amounts  of  money  being  expended, 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  better 
served  if  we  used  the  principle  of  the 
two-party  system.  I  do  not  mean  this 
in  the  narrow  political  sense,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  political  affiliation 
of  these  people  we  feel  should  be  ap- 
pointed—but we  feel  It  Is  very  Important 
that  we  have  two  sides  of  the  story,  and 
to  do  that  properly  we  must  have  a  staff 
directly  responsible  to  the  minority. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  knows  full 
well  that  the  staff  that  are  primarily 
responsible  to  the  majority,  and  to  the 
party  of  the  majority,  will  be  a  little 
bit  less  likely  to  bring  to  public  exposure 
and  public  view  things  that  might  cause 
embarrassment  to  the  party  that  also 
controls  the  executive  agencies. 

This  Is  a  principle  which  Is  firmly  es- 
tablished. If  you  will  read  In  the  minor- 
ity and  supplemental  views  you  will  see 
that  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  we  have  adopted  this  principle. 

You  will  see  that  over  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  great  Senator  Monroney, 
a  Democrat  from  Oklahoma,  took  the 
floor  on  this  Issue. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House.  But  the 
reason  Is  that  Science  and  Astronautics 
Is  the  only  committee  where  the  chair- 
man has  been  absolutely  adamant.  On 
all  other  committees  where  there  has 
been  a  request  for  minority  staffing,  the 
chairman  in  his  wisdom  and  In  his  soimd 
Judgment  has  given  the  minority  what 
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they  have  asked  for,  or  they  have  settled 
their  differences. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
real  issue  here  Is  not  the  Internal  make- 
up of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, and  the  division  of  the  staff. 
The  Committee  on  House  Administration 
lias  never  assumed,  and  the  committee  is 
not  going  to  assume,  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  divide  the  staffs  of  these  vari- 
ous committees.  If  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  were  to  do  that  in 
this  instance,  then  we  would  have  to  go 
Into  all  the  other  ccnmilttees  and  tell 
the  chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  what  staff  they  must  have  and 
how  many  they  must  have  and  to  whom 
Uiey  should  be  assigned.  But  we  are  not 
taking  on  that  responsibility.  If  we 
were  to  do  that  here,  we  would  run  Into 
a  buzz  saw  all  over  the  place.  I  know 
what  would  happen.  So  we  certainly  do 
rxot  Intend  to  do  that  and  I  expressed 
this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  committee 
that  we  do  not  have  the  Jurisdiction  or 
the  responsibility  of  telling  the  chairman 
to  whom  they  should  assign  personnel 
and,  therefore,  that  is  the  real  Issue  here, 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  question 
within  a  particular  committee. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  raising  this  point. 

Personally,  I  think  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  this  responsl- 
bUlty,  and  also  has  this  duty  and  I  so 
stated  that  In  my  supplemental  views. 
"These  people  who  came  before  us  did  not 
have  a  vote  In  their  full  committee  on 
this  budget,  as  I  imderstand  the  situa- 
tion. The  only  place  they  can  turn,  if 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion rejects  them,  Is  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  That  Is  why  I  have  felt 
compelled  to  bring  this  issue  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  resolution. 
House  Resolution  364,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Admini-stratlon 
does  have  jurisdiction  to  set  salaries  and 
to  see  that  the  money  is  properly  spent. 
We  control  the  money  and  we  have  the 
jurisdiction  to  see  whether  It  Is  being 
spent  for  foreign  travel  for  example. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  sorry  but  we 
have  six  Members  on  your  side  who  want 
to  speak. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
I  will  not  ask  for  the  extra  minute  and 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  recognizing  the 
six  speakers  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who 
want  to  speak. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Wagoonner]  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  my  name 
was  mentioned,  I  am  not  sure,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  In  his  questioning 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  mention  of  my  name  or  to 
the  reference  to  what  I  said  or  did  not 
say  In  the  committee. 


Mr.  Wa6G0NNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman,  did  not  use 
the  gentleman's  name. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  No,  he  did  not  use  my 
name  but  I  think  he  referred  to  me  and 
I  would  Just  like  to  answer  the  question 
that  he  more  or  less  posed  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  I  have  the  time 
later,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman.  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  this  particular  subject  and  if 
there  is  time  remaining,  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  to  enter  Into  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague]  and  I  would  prefer  to  wait  un- 
til that  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  Is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  House  Administration 
Committee.  Our  chairman,  Mr.  Milleb, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  planned 
months  ago  to  attend  the  Space  Congress 
and  I  do  not  want  the  impression  to  be 
left  here  that  he  is  a  dictatorial  chair- 
man or  something  of  that  nature.  There 
Is  no  fairer  chairman  of  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  than  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller].  I  am  sure  that 
Members  on  the  minority  side  will  verify 
that  statement. 

I  doubt  that  the  previous  spesJter  In- 
tended to  leave  that  Impression  but  I 
think  he  did  leave  that  Impression.  But 
certainly  Just  because  the  gentlemsm 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  does  not 
necessarily  agree  on  this  issue,  it  does  not 
mean  In  any  way,  shap>e,  or  form  that  he 
Is  not  as  fair  a  chairman  of  his  commit- 
tee as  any  Member  who  ever  served  as 
chairman  In  this  legislative  body. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  unique  privilege  of  serving  on 
both  of  these  committees  involved  here. 
I  serve  on  both  the  House  Committees  on 
Administration  and  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. Therefore  I  believe  I  have  as 
much  personal  Insight  as  to  the  Issues 
involved  in  this  particular  question  as 
any  Member  of  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  issue  is 
not  one  for  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration to  decide  because  it  involves 
the  Internal  workings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

On  the  21st  day  of  February  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
held  an  organizational  meeting,  at  which 
time  the  full  committee  considered  the 
matter  of  hiring  a  staff.  The  committee 
voted  to  hire  the  present  staff. 

The  organizational  structure  of  this 
Congress  places  the  responsibility  upon 
the  full  committee  chairman  to  establish 
salaries  for  the  staff,  and  the  committee 
Itself  has  no  responsibility  there. 

After  the  staff  had  been  hired  on  this 
occasion,  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
who  Is  not  able  to  be  In  Washington  to- 
day, allowed  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  chose  to  discuss  anything 
with  regard  to  the  organization  of  this 
committee  and  Its  staff  to  express  him- 
self. 

We  entered  Into  a  discussion  regarding 
the  question  of  minority  staff,  and  during 
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fhe  course  of  the  dlsoisslon  the  gentle- 
iain  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagui]  was 
recognized  by  Chairman  Miller.  Mr. 
Teague  posed  this  question : 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
anyone  on  the  committee,  on  either  side,  has 
asked  the  staff  for  something  they  did  not 
get  and  get  it  In  the  form  they  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Wtdleb,  minority  member,  re- 
plied—and I  think  this  Is  the  point  he 
wanted  to  clarify  In  asking  me  to  yield 
earlier — in  this  manner; 

Mr.  WxDLKE.  I  would  answer  by  saying 
they  get  it.  That  la  not  the  purpose  of  a 
minority  staff.  The  purpose  of  a  minority 
staff  Is  really  that  they  are  present,  operating 
within  the  confines  of  the  committee  on  a 
dally  basis,  to  keep  the  minority  membership 
Informed  what  is  coming  up,  what  is  happen- 
ing, and  what  is  going  to  happen  In  the  fu- 
ture, to  do  advanced  thinking  on  some  of 
these  problems,  and  give  us  on  the  minority 
some  Idea  of  those  things  the  minority  should 
be  rightfully  looking  Into. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
proper  to  read  from  the  minutes  of  an 
executive  committee  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chah-  would  like 
to  inquire  of  either  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
reading  from  the  executive  session  rec- 
ord? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  you  addressing  the  inquiry  to  me  or 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

The  SPEAKER.  Either  one  may  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  May  I  answer 
the  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  made 
the  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  tliink  that  an 
accurate  reading  of  the  executive  session 
orgsuiizational  meeting,  which  Is  before 
me,  and  lies  on  my  lectern,  will  reflect 
.  that  I  have  not  read.  I  have  reflected 
a  point  of  view  that  has  been  reflected 
in  this  organizational  meeting  and  this 
executive  session.  It  has  been  alluded 
to  on  two  or  three  occasions  here  today, 
and  I  liave  done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  remembrance  that  what  he  is 
quoting  was  what  took  place  at  an  execu- 
tive session. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  the  further  inquiry  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  members  in  the  executive 
session  voted  to  make  pubUc  what  took 
place  in  the  executive  session? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  Is  my  mem- 
ory that  we  did  not  vote  on  that  and  it 
was  not  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  he  refrain  from  referring  to  what 
took  place  in  the  executive  session. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
concur  in  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  I 
would  simply  say  that  there  has  been 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  minority  that  they  had  not  been 
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denied  the  services  of  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. They  know  full  well  that 
the  services  of  every  member  of  that 
staff  are  available  to  every  member  of 
the  committee,  regardless  of  whether 
the  services  are  for  the  minority  or  for 
the  majority.  The  minority  has  as  much 
access  to  the  staff  as  does  the  majority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
contention  today  is  simply  this:  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  to  dictate  to 
any  committee  how  that  committee  staff 
should  be  organized  and  set  out  how  it 
should  function.  Whether  there  is 
agreement  or  disagreement,  it  is  an  in- 
ternal matter,  and  this  committee  does 
not  have  the  authority,  and  this  Congress 
will  be  stepping  outside  the  intentions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  if  we  do  so  here 
today.  I  do  not  question  the  principle 
of  minority  stafBng.  I  only  question  the 
method  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson],  yield  5  minutes,  not  for 
amendment? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  here  is  clearly  and 
simply  whether  there  shall  be  minority 
stafBng  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  of  the  House.  I  favor  the 
proposal  of  Representative  Cleveland  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  to 
increase  the  funds  for  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  from  $250,000  to 
$280,000  for  the  current  year.  Over  the 
years,  from  the  minority  side,  there  have 
been  requests  for  minority  staff  personnel 
to  our  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller],  who 
unfortunately  cannot  be  present  today. 
These  requests  have  always  met  with 
denial  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]  ,  on  the  basis  that  he  felt.  In 
his  view  of  the  management  of  the  com- 
mittee staff,  that  there  should  be  no 
minority  staff. 

For  example,  in  the  additional  views 
I  filed  to  Report  No.  591  of  the  88th 
Congress,  first  session,  1963, 1  said: 

I  strongly  believe  that  three  staff  members 
should  be  employed  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  minority.  There  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
mittee minority  demand  the  special  attention 
of  staff  members  who  can  devote  ail  their 
time  to  such  purixwes. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  and  be- 
cause of  the  burden  of  work  that  is  being 
carried  by  the  present  staff,  the  minority  feela 
that  its  needs  could  be  more  adequately  met. 
It  is  my  view  that  a  minority  staff  could  fUl 
out  the  Inadequacies  presently  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  minority  and  therefore  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress,  In  conjunction  with  the 
present  staff,  a  well  integrated  team  of  com- 
petence and  ability. 

It  wlU  be  thus  that  the  House  can  be  bene- 


fited by  well  balanced  views,  conclusions  and 
recommendations. 

With  former  Speaker,  Representative 
Joseph  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  I  have 
appeared  previously  before  the  House 
Administration  Committee  requesting 
funds  be  provided  for  adequate  staff  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  and  minority  staff. 

This  year,  I  appeared  as  the  ranking 
minority  Member  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  emphasiz- 
ing two  points — the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate staff,  and  minority  staffing. 

Today  I  urge  these  same  two  serious 
points  for  consideration. 

The  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  received  last  year  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  the  committee  Is 
requesting  this  year.  Prom  the  last  re- 
port I  received  the  committee  returned 
some  $25,000  of  this  staffing  money 
which  had  been  requested.  My  position 
has  been  that  the  present  committee 
staff  Is  doing  well,  and  in  every  instance 
the  minority  have  requested  they  have 
met  our  needs,  any  time  we  have  asked 
on  a  particular  instance. 

As  a  representative  is  permitted  to 
sjyeak  for  his  actions  In  an  executive 
committee  session,  and  it  was  my  motion 
that  was  the  resolution  to  hire  for  the 
current  year  the  present  staff  members 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  staff  is  perform- 
ing well,  but  we  certainly  do  need  more 
adequate  staffing,  to  handle  budgets  that 
are  at  a  rate  of  $5  billion  annually. 

On  the  Science  Committee,  we  do  not 
all  agree  on  the  same  things.  Space  is 
a  very  large  place.  It  Is  the  universe. 
But  so  far,  It  has  not  been  large  enough 
for  political  or  partisan  fighting.  There 
has  not  been  that  kind  of  politics  on 
either  side  of  the  Science  Committee. 
So  this  question  of  minority  staffing  Is 
not  a  question  of  partisan  approach  or 
politics. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  that  it  is  really  Important,  but  the 
money  which  was  finally  turned  back 
was  in  the  amount  of  $8,000.  After  the 
report  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
saw,  that  said  $25,000,  there  was  further 
expense  by  our  panel  that  brought  the 
amount  down  to  approximately  $8,000, 
which  was  actually  turned  back  Of 
course,  we  cannot  budget  up  to  the  final 
moment. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  correct.  But  the  fact  is  the  commit- 
tee had  $25,000  left  over,  that  was  not 
spent  for  staff  purposes,  but  was  spent 
to  bring  together  outstanding  scientists 
and  research  engineers  for  several  days 
of  panel  discussions  in  Washington,  D.C., 
before  our  committee. 

On  the  particular  point  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, I  do  not  believe  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  have  an 
adequate  staff  to  cover  $5  billion  authori- 
zation for  expenditures  annually.  On 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
professional  level  staff,  there  are  five 
people  acting  as  counsel,  who  are  attor- 
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neys.  There  are  five  more  personnel 
with  engineering  and  science  degrees 
who  act  as  technical  consultants.  Ac- 
tually, one  is  both  an  attorney  and  a 
technical  consultant.  Also  there  is  a 
woman  on  the  staff  as  scientific  research 
assistant  servicing  staff. 

So  we  have,  for  a  $6  billion  annual 
budget  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  of  the  House,  approximately 
one  person  per  billion  dollars  as  techni- 
cal people  who  are  able  to  monitor  anA 
evaluate  the  programs  from  scientific, 
research,  development,  engineering, 
construction,  operation,  maintenance 
and  repair,  plus  thousands  of  contracts, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors,  all  over 
the  whole  United  States. 

Certainly  we  have  had  technical  trou- 
bles in  the  U.S.  space  program.  These 
troubles  are  not  political  by  any  means. 
For  example,  my  judgment  is  that  we 
have  had  very  good  performance  by 
NASA  from  the  beginning  of  its  opera- 
tion. I  certainly  have  been  here  every 
year  explaining  the  NASA  programs,  and 
upholding  the  programs  without  parti- 
sanship. I  will  appear  this  year  as  the 
ranking  minority  Member  sponsoring 
the  NASA  budget,  on  the  report  our  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  will 
prepare  for  the  House,  aftet  the  current 
hearings  are  completed. 

At  the  present  time,  no  person  can 
give  the  NASA  requirements  for  budget 
for  fiscal  1968.  There  are  troubles  of  a 
technical  nature,  and  reprogramming, 
that  must  yet  be  worked  out  in  time  and 
money  adjustments. 

For  example,  we  have  had  the  Douglas 
accident,  which  has  cost  approximately 
$14  million  of  budget  funds. 

We  have  had  the  loss  of  the  Saturn  n 
standup  stage.  We  are  going  to  need  a 
new  structural  stage  on  that.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  impact  of  this  testing  acci- 
dent or  failure  on  the  budget  is  $33  mll- 
Uon. 

Two  years  ago  we  lost  the  S-2  struc- 
tural test  stage,  which  has  been  another 
unexpected  addition  to  be  absorbed  In 
budget  figures. 

In  addition  NASA,  unfortunately,  had 
the  Apollo  IV  accident  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, where  we  lost  three  of  the  finest 
people  I  ever  knew,  as  astronauts  on  the 
test  stand.  There  will  not  be  even  a  pre- 
liminary estimate  on  that  accident,  as  to 
cost,  before  the  middle  of  this  month, 
and  probably  not  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

So  there  are  these  large  items  of  the 
budget  which  are  unforeseen  at  the  time 
of  putting  together  the  programs  and 
prospective  costs.  Someone  is  going  to 
have  to  make  the  determination  whether 
those  costs  can  be  paid  within  the  cur- 
rent proposed  NASA  budget  or  whether 
NASA  will  need  extra  money,  and  how 
much,  when  and  where. 

To  show  the  tremendous  workload,  and 
complexity,  for  example,  in  this  current 
budget  there  Is  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion on  manned  space  flight  proposals 
that  will  be  spent  with  small  business, 
which  means  thousands  on  thousands  of 
contractors  who  must  be  checked  and 
monitored.  I  do  not  see  how  our  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  can  do  that 
job  with  any  degree  of  adequacy  with  only 


five  technical  people  and  five  lawyers  on 
the  science  committee  staff.  Previously, 
the  answer  has  been  that  the  science 
committee  had  no  room  for  staff — now 
there  Is  adequate  room  available.  This 
year  I  have  recommended  again  four  or 
five  additional  professional  staff  person- 
nel with  scientific,  research,  and  engi- 
neering competence.  Having  served 
originally  in  the  UjS.  Navy,  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  then  at  the  Aircraft  Sched- 
uling unit  at  Wright  Field  as  one  of  the 
Navy  representatives  prior  to  my  sea 
duty  in  World  War  n,  I  believe  I  am  not 
without  some  little  practical  experience 
in  the  requirements  and  programming 
for  aeronautics. 

Very  frankly,  I  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion for  some  time,  why  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  under  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  starting  work  on  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory.  There  is  the 
manned  orbiting  workshop  program  in 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Why  are  there  two  such 
programs?  Do  they  compete,  overlap? 
Will  It  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  several  years'  delay  to  combine 
these  programs? 

Only  a  major  review  and  investiga- 
tion by  our  science  committee,  and  other 
committees  having  jurisdiction  can  de- 
termine the  correctness  of  this  vast  deci- 
sion involving  billions.  We  do  need  staff 
personnel. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  me 
another  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  There  are  other  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  example,  there  is  $34 
million  in  the  present  NASA  manned 
space  flight  budget  which  is  to  be  for  the 
purpose:  experimental  deflnition.  That 
will  be  funded  primarily  through  uni- 
versities, who  obtain  contractors.  That 
progrsim  certainly  should  be  monitored 
carefully. 

My  position  is  this:  I  believe  there 
should  be  minority  sttiffing  in  order  to 
keep  the  minority  Members  advised  of 
current  developments  as  they  go  along. 
Such  professional  personnel  are  given 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  mi- 
nority. They  can  advise  on  new  matters 
that  they  learn  about  and  foresee.  This 
is  a  lot  different  than  the  present  staff 
simply  carrying  out  individual  commit- 
tee member's  particular  and  individual 
requests  from  time  to  time.  We  need  to 
be  closer  to  the  know-how.  the  planning, 
and  the  events  as  they  occur. 

It  Is  true  that  the  minority  Members 
are  given  every  opportvmlty  by  the  ma- 
jority to  look  into  the  questions  they  ask 
for.  but  that  really  does  not  provide  the 
minority  with  the  overall  supervision 
that  is  needed,  which  the  majority  now 
has. 

I  have  questioned  the  NASA  decision 
to  use  expensive  Saturn  boosters  of  the 
present  generation  type — big,  massive, 
and  expensive — for  post-Apollo  plane- 
tary and  space  exploration,  as  well  as  for 
suburban  Moon  service.  I  firmly  believe 
we  need  cheaper,  less  complicated  boost- 


ers, with  a  new  generation  of  higher 
energy  fuels,  advanced  comixments, 
guidance,  and  control.  TL  strongly  rec- 
ommend continuation  of  the  260-inch 
solid  fuel  booster  programs,  that  are  per- 
forming so  well,  and  at  much  less  cost. 
I  strongly  recommend  continuation  of 
boron,  fiuorine.  Uquid  hydrogen  and  ox- 
ygen high-energy  fuel  experiments  for 
this  purpose,  to  reduce  size  of  booster 
stages,  lower  costs,  increase  payload,  and 
provide  space -storable  fuels.  We  must 
continue  research  in  atomic  and  nucleEU" 
space  power,  as  well  as  electric,  solar, 
and  ion,  and  electric  space.  Post-Apollo 
operations  are  a  wide  open  field  to  me — 
but  I  have  already  made  my  objections 
known  to  NASA;  rigid  plans  without 
keeping  options  open,  and  developing 
new  options. 

Who  is  to  help  evaluate  these  tremen- 
dous decisions  involving  astronauts'  lives, 
the  work  of  millions  of  people,  the  indus- 
trial future  of  our  country,  billions  of 
dollars,  and  even  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people? 

It  is  part  of  my  responsibility,  and  I 
need  adequate  and  dedicated  help,  as 
does  every  member  on  our  Science  Com- 
mittee, including  the  minority. 

I  cannot  say  in  any  respect — and  I  do 
not  want  to  imply  it — that  the  minority 
has  not  received  everything  from  the 
staff,  sind  good,  competent  handling  on 
individual  requests  to  the  best  of  their 
time  and  ablUty,  because  we  have. 

Over  the  years  with  other  Members  on 
the  minority,  I  have  regularly  asked  for 
minority  staffing,  and  adequate  staffing. 
I  repeat,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  our 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  to  this  House  as  well  as  the 
JJS.  taxpayers  and  the  NASA  programs 
operating  on  a  $5  billion  budget  each 
jrear,  to  have  minority  staff  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoudebushI. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  3delding  to  me. 

I  want  to  Inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  understand 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit  made, 
which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  I  want  to 
make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  will  join 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  in  his  motion 
to  recommit,  to  provide  $30,000  addi- 
tional for  staffing  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

I  am  serving  In  my  seventh  year  on  this 
very  fine  committee — and  It  Is  a  fine 
committee.  During  that  period  of  service 
on  our  committee  there  have  been  two 
chairmen;  the  late  Overton  Brooks,  and 
the  present  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller].  Both 
have  been  excellent  chsdrmen.  Both 
have  been  dedicated  men. 

I  have  high  respect  and  praise  for  our 
chairman.  I  am  sure  this  respect  Is 
shared  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress I  signed  minority  views  asking  for 
minority  staffing.  Five  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  minority  side  Joined  In  that  view- 
point. 
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In  the  89th  Congress  I  likewise  Joined 
my  colleagues  in  similar  views. 

During  the  past  4  fiscal  years  our  com- 
mittee has  authorized  in  excess  of  $20 
billion  of  our  taxpayers'  money,  and  in 
each  instance,  and  on  repeated  instances, 
the  authorization  has  been  accompanied 
with  a  plea  for  minority  stafiOng. 

I  am  told  that  our  committee  is  the 
only  committee  In  the  Congress  where 
such  repeated  requests  from  responsible 
Members  have  not  borne  fruit. 

Our  committee  has  prided  Itself  on  a 
nonpartisan  attitude  regarding  our  Na- 
tion's space  effort.  I  do  not  join  in  this 
effort  in  any  sense  of  partisanship,  but 
I  join  in  It  from  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
A  well-informed  and  responsible  minor- 
ity is  not  a  divisive  factor  on  the  commit- 
tee but  is,  rather,  a  factor  which  leads  to 
better  planning  In  a  very  complex  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  the  request  for  additional 
funds  here  is  certainly  modest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  such  a  request  is  a 
Just  one.  I  believe  such  an  effort  would 
repay  its  cost  many,  many  times  over  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I  hope 
when  the  time  comes  that  the  House  will 
support  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  impres- 
sion Is  left  by  statements  made  that  the 
minority  has  no  staff.  The  gentleman  Is 
on  my  subcommittee.  Does  he  know  of 
any  Information  that  has  ever  been 
furnished  to  me  by  the  staff  that  was  not 
furnished  to  him,  and  is  not  the  staff 
everybody's  staff?  I  think  It  is  very 
wrong  to  leave  the  Impression  that  there 
Is  no  minority  staff,  which  means  that 
the  minority  does  not  have  any  staff  to 
work  with. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  think,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  gentleman's  question:  Is 
information  available  to  the  minority 
and  is  assistance  available  from  the  staff? 
I  think  the  answer  to  that  would  be 
redundant.  It  is  yes.  of  course.  If  I 
Implied  that  it  was  not  avaUable,  that 
was  not  my  intent.  When  I  mentioned 
minority  staffing  I  meant  those  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  suggest  that  we  set  a  little 
part  of  the  staff  off  for  the  minority  and 
a  little  part  off  for  the  majority  and  a 
little  in  the  middle  for  both  to  use? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  think  that 
would  not  be  a  bad  Idea.  We  should 
set  a  little  part  of  the  staff  aside  for  the 
minority  and  a  little  part  aside  for  the 
majority  and  a  great  number  that  we 
can  all  use. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
every  subcommittee  I  chair.  I  wonder 
if  he  can  tell  me  if  I  have  ever  been/ 
given  one  piece  of  information  that^OT^ 
was  not  furnished.  If  there  is  such  a 
case.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  He  has 
the  staff  fully  available  to  him.  just  as  I 
have.  I  do  not  like  the  Impression  to  be 
left  that  the  minority  does  not  have  any 
staff. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  have  previously 
stated  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
it  was  not  my  Intent  so  to  imply. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfslo]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  praise  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  ClkvmjujdJ  for  pursuing 
this  matter  in  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  again  here  on  the 
floor.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  support 
for  the  miotion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions to  provide  funds  for  minority  staff 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  which  he  will  offer  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  debate. 

I  think  it  has  been  clearly  pointed  out 
that  this  Is  not  a  debate  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  should  have  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans as  staff  members.  That  is  not  the 
point.  Also,  there  is  no  debate  here 
about  the  competence  of  the  individual 
staff  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  They  are 
able  and  dedicated  and  are  doing  a  good 
job.  However,  for  4  years  the  minority 
side  has  Included  separate  views  discuss- 
ing what  we  feel  to  be  a  serious  problem 
relating  to  committee  staffing  generally 
and  the  need,  in  our  view  at  least,  for 
minority  staflftng.  The  point  made  by 
Mr.  RoiTDEBtrsH  bears  repeating.  Minor- 
ity staffing  is  not  divisive,  but  it  can  have 
a  constructive  impact  on  the  quality  of 
the  legislation  being  produced  by  a  legis- 
lative committee.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  is  an  example  where  minority 
staff  does  serve  a  useful,  constructive, 
and  thoughtful  function.  So,  too.  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  on  which  I  serve.  Ilie 
minority  staff  there  has  been  available 
to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
they  have  been  particularly  helpful  in 
improving  the  quality  of  legislation  and 
in  assisting  minority  Members  in  pre- 
paring for  committee  meetings. 

This  is  an  important  and  tested  prin- 
ciple. It  works,  and  the  fact  that  it  does 
work  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  support 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
the  House  and  Senate  when  they  re- 
ported out  the  proposed  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  for  1967  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  which  hopefully 
will  be  before  this  body  later  this  spring. 
They  specifically  provide  for  minority 
staffing  in  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967  which  we  are  going  to  be 
considering. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Loul.siana  [Mr.  Wag- 
gonner]  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  should  not  dictate  to  any 
committee  what  they  should  do  is  not 
pertinent.  We  are  not  asking  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  dic- 
tate to  anybody.  This  resolution  is  be- 
fore us,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  make  a  determina- 
tion, Just  as  we  will  have  to  make  a 
determination  when  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  comes  up.  It  is  our 
decision. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  wock,  of 
course,  for  this  committee  to  do  and  to 
continue  performing  important  work. 

Por  the  past  4  years  we  have  authorized 
in  this  House — in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — over  $20  billion — and  this 
year  the  request  is  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5  billion  which  will,  of  course, 


be  considered  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  between  the  action 
which  is  proposed  to  be  taken  today,  and 
the  time  when  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  is  pending  before  this  body, 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics could  make  good  use  of  addi- 
tional staffing — capable  staffing  and  par- 
ticularly cwable  minority  stafflng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  support  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  will  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
disgraceful  situation  with  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  confronted 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  request,  mod- 
est indeed — a  modest  request — for  the 
sum  of  $30,000  with  which  to  provide 
staff  assistance  for  the  13  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  a  committee  which  is 
expected  and  which  deals  with  a  budget 
now  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  these  additional  staff 
members — and  that  the  people  of  our 
country  continue  to  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  space  race  if  these  mi- 
nority staff  members  are  not  granted 
to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  do  not  follow  the 
logic  of  this  argument. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  Just  one 
comment  upon  the  question  of  additional 
staff  members? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  will  propose  an  Increase  of 
$30,000  over  and  above  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
specifically  yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement  but  I  shall  yield  to  the 
genMeman  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  asked  a  question  and  I  think  it  Is 
a  fine  question,  which  Is:  whether  our 
committee  needs  additional  staff  mem- 
bers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Is  to  this  effect:  In  my 
opinion,  yes,  we  do;  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
do  have  a  sufficient  staff  assigned  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics with  which  to  deal  with  the 
budget.  I  so  stated  In  my  minority  views, 
and  joined  the  minority  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  so  stated  year  after 
year.  But.  today  we  are  dealing  with  the 
very  specific  question  as  to  whether  we 
of  the  minority  should  have  any  staff  rep- 
resentation at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  clear  an- 


swer to  that  question  is,  "Yes,  we  need 
them." 

Mr.  I%)eaker.  we  need  people  who  are 
responsible  to  the  minority,  who  will  work 
in  our  best  interests,  and  who  are  an- 
swerable only  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  a  question  of  go- 
ing to  a  staff  member  and  saying,  "Will 
you  help  me  write  theae  particular 
views?"  He  will  do  It,  but  Just  the  day 
before  he  may  have  written  the  major- 
ity views  in  a  completely  different  vein. 
However,  upon  the  next  day  we  have  to 
go  to  him  and  say,  "Will  you  write  our 
views  in  opposition  to  the  position  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  majority  Just  the 
day  before." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  places  him.  that 
particular  staff  member  in  the  position 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  and  in  my  (pinion 
it  is  not  the  fair  thing  nor  the  pr(H)er 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  there  is  good 
reas(»i  for  this  request  and  it  is  based 
upon  the  same  reasoning  which  has  been 
articulated  by  the  great  body  of  cwn- 
mlttee  chairmen  of  this  House  who  have 
agreed  to  allow  the  minority  to  have 
staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  same  reasoning 
that  we  urge  on  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  give  to  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
an  adequate  staff  as  has  been  adopted 
by  other  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  we  need  these 
people,  we  need  people  who  are  thinking 
of  our  interest  first  and  who  are  work- 
ing upon  a  continuing  basis  in  an  effort 
to  do  everything  to  assist  the  minority 
in  presenting  its  views  from  the  minority 
side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  more  respect 
or  esteem  for  any  man  in  the  world  than 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  it  would  represent  a  terrible  mis- 
take for  him  to  be  empowered  with  the 
authority  to  hire  and  fire  staff  members 
'  both  for  the  majority  and  minority  sides 
of  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  doubts  the  honesty 
and  fairness  of  the  great  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack].  but 
while  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  doubts 
him  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  grant  to 
this  great  gentleman  such  authority.  In 
my  (pinion  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  do 
It,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  give  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  The  mi- 
nority in  both  cases  should  be  able  to 
hire,  control,  and  fire  their  own  staff. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  request  as  will  be 
embodied  In  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
modest  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  minority  in  order  to 
make  it  fully  effective.  Also.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  Important  that  we  receive  these  ad- 
ditional funds  with  which  to  employ  ad- 
ditional minority  staffing,  because  the 
American  people  have  a  stake  in  this 
question.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
40  percent  of  the  people  of  this  great 
country  voted  to  be  represented  by  the 
minority  and  are  Interested  In  seeing  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics does  the  job  assigned  to  it  and  that 
It  serves  the  country  in  the  manner  in 
which  It  is  supposed  to  perform. 


Mr.  MOSHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland],  for  the  motion  he  in- 
tends to  make,  and  in  support  of  the 
imanimous  feeling  I  believe  we  have 
within  the  minority  in  the  House  Cmh- 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  that 
we  could  use  to  advantage  a  minority 
staff.  I  believe  It  would  be  a  healthy 
and  creative  move  that  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  committee.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remsu-ks  that  the  other  members  of  the 
minority  have  Just  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
for  his  effort  to  incresuse  the  budget  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  in  the  hope  that  such  ad- 
ditional funds  will  be  used  to  finance  at 
least  one  additional  staff  person  and  a 
secretary,  both  of  whom  would  be  pri- 
marily responsible  to  the  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  motion  Mr.  Cleveland  Intends  to 
make  has  my  very  strong  support. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  that  my  fellow  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  already  made 
here  today. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  reemphasize 
that  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
minority  members  of  the  cwnmlttee  that 
we  need  staff  support  primarily  responsi- 
ble to  us.  is  not  a  new  feeling. 

As  expressed  in  minority  views  in  the 
committee's  reports,  many  members  of 
the  Science  Committee  have  been  urging 
the  need  for  minority  stafflng  for  at  least 
the  last  4  to  6  years. 

Very  early  in  this  session,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
PoLTON,  appointed  Congressmen  Pelly, 
Wydler,  and  myself  to  urgently  request 
of  the  distinguished  committee  chsdr- 
man.  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mn.LER],  that  he  assign  one  or  two 
staff  members  to  have  primary  responsi- 
bility for  assisting  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee.  We  discussed  that 
matter  very  thoroughly  with  Chairman 

Mn.LER. 

Also,  at  the  committee's  organization 
meeting  this  year,  this  entire  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed. 

We  greatly  respect  Chairman  Miller, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  disagree  with 
his  negaUve  response  to  our  urgent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  do  not  contemplate  in- 
jecting partisan  politics  into  national 
science  policy  decisions.  We  do  not  want 
to  establish  any  politicsd  allnements 
within  the  committee.  Neither  are  we 
Interested  in  political  patronage  in  the 
assignment  of  staff  people. 

However,  our  observation  of  the  situa- 
tion in  other  House  committees  leads  us 
to  believe  that  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
employment  of  one  or  two  very  compe- 
tent staff  people  whose  primary  assign- 
ment is  to  serve  the  minority  members, 
can  make  a  very  healthy,  positive  con- 
tribution and  improve  the  work  of  the 
entire  committee. 


I  personally  want  to  attest  to  the  high 
caliber  and  the  fairness  of  the  present 
staff  of  the  Science  Committee.  But  I 
believe  it  needs  enlarging,  and  I  believe 
in  the  principle  of  a  minority  staff. 

Therefore,  I  urge  sxipport  for  the 
Cleveland  amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes,  out 
of  which  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gxtrney]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  simply  take  this  time  in  order 
to  associate  myself  also  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I 
know  how  they  feel,  having  signed  these 
reports  requesting  separate  staff  assist- 
ants for  the  minority  in  the  past.  With- 
out belaboring  the  argvmients  which 
have  already  been  well  expressed  by 
various  minority  members  I  second 
wholeheartedly  the  request  for  a  sepa- 
rate staff  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  I  agree  with  some- 
thing that  was  expressed  a  short  time 
ago.  I  believe  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  said  it  was  unfor- 
tunate this  discussion  had  arisen  here. 
I  agree  with  that  statement.  This  mat- 
ter has  no  place  here.  If  the  House 
Administration  Committee  is  to  attempt 
to  distribute  staff  and  Identify  staff  as 
majority  and  minority  throughout  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Members  of  the  House  are  going 
to  like  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  wants  it.  This 
would  set  an  undesirable  precedent. 
Therefore  I  hope  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  be  defeated. 

Besides  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  receive 
continuous  criticism  all  the  time  about 
the  cost  of  the  operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  that  they  are  being  in- 
creased all  the  time.  I  might  have  some 
less  objection  to  this  motion  to  recommit 
if  the  gentleman  said  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  to  assign  a  staff  to  the  minor- 
ity side  of  the  committee,  and  without 
including  the  $30,000  increase. 

We  are  trying  to  hold  this  thing  down, 
and  here  is  a  $30,000  expeiuliture  that 
is  really  imnecessary. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  No;  I  would  not  ac- 
cept such  an  amendment.  I  said  that  I 
would  Just  have  $30,000  less  objection, 
that  is  all.  but  I  have  an  objection  any- 
way, because  this  should  not  be  here. 
This  discussion  should  not  take  place 
here.  This  linen  should  be  washed  In  Its 
own  committee,  just  as  it  has  been  in 
every  other  committee.  So  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  such  a  decision  being  made  here 
by  this  motion  to  recommit,  and  I  hope 
It  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TsaguiI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  not  take  the  entire  time. 

There  Is  one  reason  why  I  would  be  for 
this  thing  today,  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  because  of  my  respect  and  personal 
Hiring  and  enjoyment  of  those  Members 
on  the  mln<»lty  who  have  spoken  here 
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today.  It  sdmost  makes  me  want  to 
change  my  position  if  I  could  be  con- 
vinced it  would  give  them  the  pleasure 
they  have  indicated  it  would  give  to  them 
to  have  staS  members  designated  as 
minority  staff  manbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  really  does  amaze  me 
that -Members  whom  I  respect  so  much, 
and  whom  I  think  are  so  intelligent, 
would  produce  so  much  evidence  that 
they  expect  to  stay  in  the  minority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  fnan  what 
they  have  said  today  it  would  indicate 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  do  expect  to 
stay  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  a  man  like  Mr. 
PtriTON,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  man  like 
our  chairman  can  work  out  something  in 
this  situation. 

Certainly  it  should  be  done  either  in 
that  way  or  it  shoixld  be  done  by  the  re- 
organization bill  which  is  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  not  do  this 
today.  I  hope  that  we  would  not  vote 
Cor  this  amendment  today.  This  can  be 
resolved  either  between  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Member  or  by  what 
comes  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pto  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
MBT) .  The  gentleman  from  Texas  yields 
back  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  Members  who  have 
come  Into  the  Chamber  since  this  debate 
started,  I  will  at  the  proper  time  move 
to  recommit  this  resolution  with  Instruc- 
tions that  It  be  reported  back  forthwith 
with  a  provision  for  an  additional  $30  - 
600. 

The  purpose  of  the  motion  Is  to  put 
squarely  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  minority 
party  can  have  stalT  representation,  re- 
sponsible to  them,  on  a  major  committee 
of  this  House.  A  committee  which  deals 
with  authorizations  of  $5  billion  a  year. 
The  facts  show  that  for  the  past  4  years 
the  ranking  Republican  Members  have 
constantly  asked  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  for  stafT  assistance,  but  have 
been  steadfastly  refused. 

The  principle  of  minority  staffing  is 
embodied  in  the  reorganization  act  of 
1967  which  has  passed  the  Senate.  One 
of  the  ablest  speeches  given  in  either 
Body  of  this  Congress  on  behalf  of 
minority  staffing  was  given  by  Senator 
MoNRowET  whom  I  quote  In  detail  In  my 
supplemental  views  which  I  will  Include 
hereafter. 

The  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  goes  even 
deeper  than  whether  you  are  going  to 
give  the  minority  party  fair  play.  In 
essence  the  issue  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  give  the  American  public  fair  play. 
If  the  American  public  is  entitled  to  the 
orderly  and  deliberative  processes  of  a 
truly  representative  body  such  as  this, 
then  the  minority  party  must  be  given 
adequate  staff  assistance  to  develop  con- 
staiictlve  alternatives  and  td  se*k  out  the 
facts  and  figures  to  give  the  public  and 
the  pedple  of  this  Oduntty  the  benefit 
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of  truly  deliberative  and  constructive  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  matter  which 
will  be  at  issue  in  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  tnsftructlons  which  I  will  offer 
at  the  appropriate  tmie.  For  the  Record 
I  now  submit  by  supplemental  views: 
Sepasate  Veews  or  Hok.  Jamzs  O.  Clxvxlakd 
Rx  MiNOKiTT  BvATrata 

The  undersigned  proposes  tbat  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $30,000  be  autborlzed  from 
the  oontlngent  fund  of  the  House  for  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  in  hiring  additional 
StafT  for  the  committee.  It  is  the  intent  of 
tills  proposal  that  such  staff  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest by  a  majority  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  and  assigned  such  duties  as 
those  minority  members  shall  deem  advisable. 

The  rapid  increase  In  responsibility  and 
worltload  of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  has  run  parallel  to  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Nation's  space 
program.  Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  staff  to 
deal  with  the  complex  and  detailed  work 
of  this  committee,  imposing  upon  members 
of  the  committee  much  of  the  burden  of 
doing  this  work  themselves.  Minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  feel  the  brunt  of  this 
staff  deprivation  particularly  since  there 
has  never  been  any  staff  responsible  to  the 
minority  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee. 

THX   NXZD    FOH    STAmNQ 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  authorized  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
Utratlon  for  fiscal  year  1967  In  the  amount 
of  $5,000,419,000.  The  budget  request  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee this  year  by  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  for  Investigative  staff 
salaries,  travel,  and  mlscellaneoxxs  items,  calls 
for  an  authorization  of  $250,000.  In  sum- 
mary, the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee oversees  one  of  the  largest  budgets 
of  any  Government  agency  but  tias  one  of 
the  smallest  committee  staffs  In  the  House 
to  assist  members  in  carrying  out  this  Im- 
portant responsibility.  It  U  the  only  House 
committee  without  any  staff  assigned  to  and 
responsible  to  the  minority  where  there  has 
been  a  reasonable  request  for  such  assistance. 

In  support  of  my  recommendation  to  in- 
crease the  committee's  budget  by  $30,000, 
I  quote  In  part  from  the  separate  views  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  8»th  Congress  second 
session,  accompanying  H  Jt.  14324  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  ftscal  year 
1967 : 

"The  minority  members  of  this  commit- 
tee have  repeatedly  expressed  concern  over 
the  total  number  of  staff  personnel  available 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics to  carry  out  its  Important  functions  •  •  • 

"In  addltl«Mi.  •  •  •  there  U  an  urgent 
need  for  staff  members  responsible  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee.  If  the 
House  is  to  be  benefited  by  well  balanced 
views,  conclusions  and  recommendaUons.  It 
is  Imperative  that  staff  members  responsible 
to  the  minority  be  avaUable  to  Investigate 
and  to  recommend  actions  consistent  with 
the  desired  action  of  that  minority.  Other- 
wise, no  reasonable  check  and  balance  Is  pos- 
sible and  the  Influence  of  the  minority  is  not 
adequately  felt.  The  Congress,  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  the  minority  members, 
as  well  as  the  majority,  have  an  obligation 
to  the  people  of  this  ooxmtry  to  provide  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  minority 
staff  for  this  oconmlttee.'' 

Simliar  views  are  contained  in  each  of  the 
committee's  NASA  authorization  reports  tor 


the  preceding  3  years.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
staffing  dispute  on  this  committee  extends 
back  beyond  the  88th  Congress.  The  mi- 
nority members  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  have  repeatedly  and 
insistently,  setting  forth  their  reasons  m 
clear  and  persuasive  language,  requested  an 
Increase  In  the  size  of  the  committee's  staff 
both  as  to  professional  assistance  of  a  non- 
partisan character  and  professional  assist- 
ance particularly  for  the  minority.  I  believe 
it  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  heed  the 
chronic  complaint  of  the  committee's  mi- 
nority membens  for  more  staff,  and  I  tirgently 
recoDunend  that  the  House  amend  House 
Resolution  364  by  adding  thereto  the  au- 
thorization of  $30/X)0  to  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  with  the  in- 
tent that  these  funds  would  make  possible 
the  employment  of  a  small  minority  staff 
for  this  oommittee. 

WHT   AOXQUATS   STAITINO    18   IM70BTANT 

In  a  Management  Study  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  the  National  Broadcasting  Oo.'s 
special  report.  "Congress  Needs  Help."  tele- 
cast on  November  24,  1965,  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.  noted  that — 

"Oongreae  lacks  the  organization,  staff  sup- 
port, and  analytical  procedures  to  carry  out 
its  fiscal  and  program  review  function  effec- 
tively •  •  •.  By  comparison  with  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch,  congressional  com- 
mittees are  understaffed  •  •  •.  Congress 
often  does  not  get  the  kind  of  information 
needed  for  sound  evaluation  of  proposed 
legislation  or  adequate  examination  of  alter- 
natives. Modern  technology  and  manage- 
ment methods  along  with  more  and  better 
staff  resources  provide  opportunities  to  cor- 
rect this  deficiency." 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
minority  staffing  In  "We  Propose:  A  Modem 
Congress."  written  by  the  members  of  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  and  Minority  Stafllng  and 
published  by  the  McGraw-HlU  Book  Co.  last 
fall.  I  noted  that — 

"Above  all  •  ♦  •  a  Congressman  Is  a  leg- 
islator. This  most  important  function  be- 
gins with  his  committee  work.  Although 
Congressmen  are  responsible  for  final  Judg- 
ments in  the  legislative  product  of  their 
committee  work,  their  acts  are  Influenced 
In  many  ways  by  the  work  of  the  committee 
staffs.  No  significant  legislation  Is  produced 
without  the  aid  of  experts.  The  staff  sup- 
plies the  expertise  necessary  to  reduce  the 
extensive  time  which  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  afford  to  devote  to  legislative  duties. 
Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  com- 
mittee members,  the  staff  suggests  investi- 
gations, prepares  their  preliminary  ground- 
work, and  often  influences  their  scope  and 
direction.  The  staff  selects  witnesses  and 
prepares  lines  of  questioning.  The  staff  col- 
lects mountains  of  data,  checks  facts,  orga- 
nizes and  digests  them  Into  manageable 
proportions.  The  staff  may  generate  or  pre- 
pare special  studies.  Steff  people  often 
draft  reports  upon  which  the  most  pivotal 
committee  decisions  are  based.  In  short,  the 
staff  does  that  essential  spade  and  leg  work 
few  Congressmen  have  the  time  to  perform 
(pl«)." 

MTNORrrr  staffing — broad  bipartisan  support 
The  Issue  of  minority  stafllng  has  been 
under  thoughtful  and  Intense  study  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  88th  Congress.  Congress- 
man Schwengel  (Republican,  Iowa)  chaired 
a  committee  of  the  Republican  conference 
which  did  extensive  research  on  the  subject. 
It  marslialed  widespread  support  for  the 
concept  by  leading  political  scientists  and 
many  thoughtful  commentators. 

The  Issue  of  minority  stafllng  has  also 
engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  members  of 
the  majority,  as  well  as  of  the  minority,  party. 
Representative  John  8.  MoAagan  ( Democrat, 
ConnecUcut),   in  bis  testimony  before  tba 
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Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  in  1065,  noted: 

"The  capacity  of  the  minority  to  examine 
and  criticize  shovUd  not  be  abridged,  but 
should  be  preserved  as  a  basic  strength  of 
our  system." 

Former  Representative  David  S.  King 
(DemoCTat.  Utah)  expressed  ttli  feelings  on 
the  matter  In  a  similar  manner: 

•'•  •  •  a  fonnula  must  be  found  for  balanc- 
ing the  personnel  of  the  committee  staffs 
more  equitably  between  the  majority  and 
minority  parties  •  •  *.  In  my  opinion,  the 
balance  of  personnel  between  the  two  parties 
on  the  committee  staffs  should  more  nearly 
approximate  the  division  of  party  strength 
In  the  House  Itself." 

two-party  ststeu 

In  making  my  point  for  minority  staffing, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  marshal  all  of  the 
arguments  In  the  chapter  which  I  wrote  for 
the  book  referred  to  above.  "We  Propose:  A 
Modem  Congress."  The  case  rests  squarely 
on  the  Importance  to  our  form  of  government 
oi  the  two-party  system  which,  when  all  Is 
said  and  done,  has  made  our  foitn  of  govern- 
ment work. 

The  two-party  system  Is  deeply  rooted  In 
our  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  Jurtsprudence 
which  is  the  adversary  system— the  right  to 
counsel  and  the  right  to  be  Judged  on  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  Issues.  Through  the 
adversary  system  we  get  more  information 
on  wlilch  to  pass  Judgments.  It  gives  to  each 
side  complete  freedom  to  develop  relevant 
Information  and  present  Its  side  of  the  case. 
It  Is  similar  In  many  respects  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  fair  business  competition  to  our 
economy. 

AND   THE    PUBLIC    INTXaEST 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  minority  Is 
asking  for  staff  assistance  rerponsible  to  the 
minority.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics or  the  political  affiliation  of  such  staff 
members.  Is  It  asking  too  much  that,  in 
this  r^resentatlve  body,  the  minority  party 
have  at  least  a  minimal  guarantee  of  an 
unobstructed  and  wholly  responsible  conduit 
to  Information  to  Insure  constructive  and 
Informed  decisionmaking  in  the  public 
Interest? 

UNANIMOUS   AOREKMZNT 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967. 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  Mbrch  7  and  Is 
currently  pending  In  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House,  provides  for  a  small  Increase 
In  the  number  of  professional  staff  assigned 
to  each  committee  (other  than  Appropria- 
tions) and  the  express  right  of  the  minority. 
If  It  so  desires,  to  appoint  two  of  those  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  These  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  others  contained  In  section  301, 
carry  out  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  In  its  final  report,  which  was  filed 
with  the  Congress  July  28.  1066.  I  here 
Include  the  relevant  pages  from  the  com- 
mittee's final  report: 

"ooiutrrncE  STArriNO 

"1.  Section  202  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  shall  be  amended  to 
Increase  professional  staff  positions  from 
four  to  six  so  that  each  standing  committee 
will  be  entitled  to  at  least  six  professional 
and  six  clerical  positions. 

"One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  1946  act  was  the  authorization  of  perma- 
nent professional  staff  for  the  standing  com- 
mittees. Each  committee  was  authorized 
four  professional  staff  positions  and  six  cleri- 
cal positions. 

"Some '  committees  In  both  Houses  now 
have  permanent  authority  to  employ  a  larger 
number  of  staff.  Most  committees  obtain 
additional  staff  by  thf  use  of  annual  resolu- 
tions requesting  funds  for  Inquiries  and 
investigations.  These  funds  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  staff  In  Micess  of  tfie  permanent 
positions  for  the  work  or  the  subcommittees 
or  the  full  convnlttee.    A  flexible  system  Itas 


thus  evolved  that  insures  a  permanent  staff 
and  permits  such  additional  staff  as  may  be 
JtiBtlfled  for  ad  hoc  purposes. 

"As  the  congressional  workload  has  In- 
creased, It  la  natural  that  the  need  for  com- 
mittee staff  has  grown.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee's survey  disclosed  a  wide  range  In  the 
ntunber  of  staff  employed  by  various  com- 
mittees, (See  table  1.  app.  B.)  It  is  appar- 
ent that  most  committees  need  more  than 
the  10  positions  provided  by  the  1946  act. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  36  standing  committees 
at  present  exceed  the  statutory  provision,  and 
all  of  them  have  more  than  12  staff  positions. 
"Section  202  of  the  1946  act  should  there- 
fore be  amended  to  increase  professional 
staff  positions  from  four  to  six. 

"As  discvissed  under  committee  procedures, 
the  annual  resolution  mechanism  Is  a  desir- 
able means  of  providing  additional  staff.  It 
requires  the  full  committee  to  make  an  an- 
nual determination  that  staff  resources  have 
been  productively  utilized.  The  limitation 
of  one  resolution  for  each  committee  would 
also  provide  better  supervision  over  subcom- 
mittee activities  by  the  full  oommittee. 

"2.  The  language  of  section  202  with  re- 
spect to  appointment  of  professional  staff 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations  shall 
be  retained  and  emphasized.  However,  at 
least  two  of  the  authorized  professional  staff 
positions  and  one  clerical  position  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  assigned  to  the  minority 
up>on  request.  The  minority  positions  shall 
be  filled  by  persons  with  professional  quali- 
fications. 

"3.  The  minority  shall  have  fair  considera- 
tion in  staff  selections  for  the  subcommit- 
tees. All  minority  staff  personnel  shall  be 
entitled  to  equitable  treatment,  Including 
comparable  staff  salary,  facilities,  and  access 
to  committee  records. 

"It  was  the  Intent  of  the  1946  act  Uiat  com- 
mittee staff  should  be  professional  and  non- 
partisan. Section  202  provides  that  pro- 
fessional staff  is  to  be  appointed  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  'on  a  permanent  basis 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office.' 

"Most  standing  committees  of  both  Houses 
have  observed  this  requirement.  Staff  va- 
cancies on  these  committees  have  been  filled 
on  a  nonpairtlEan  basis  and  the  staff  has 
served  the  needs  of  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority iTcmbers.  Many  committees  have 
staff  members  who  have  served  through  sev- 
eral changes  of  party  control. 

"Unfortunately,  on  other  committees  the 
minority  has  been  denied  access  to  adequate 
staff.  It  is  fundamental  to  our  legislative 
system  that  the  opposition  have  adequate 
resources  to  prepare  Informed  dissent  or  al- 
ternative courses  of  action.  All  sides  of  an 
Issue  need  to  be  forcefully  presented. 

"The  majority  has  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  committee's  business 
and  for  providing  staff  that  will  assist  In  the 
presentation  of  party  or  Individual  political 
viewpoint.  In  seeking  to  provide  protection 
for  the  minority.  It  would  be  an  error  to  di- 
vide the  entire  staff  of  each  committee  along 
partisan  lines — or  to  require  a  staff  alloca- 
tion for  the  minority  proportionate  to  Its 
representation  on  the  committee.  Instead, 
each  committee  Is  urged  to  maintain  the 
spirit  of  the  1946  act.  It  is  desirable  that 
staff  should  be  recruited  and  permitted  to 
serve  without  regard  to  political  affiliation. 
"However,  the  minority  should  be  entitled 
to  appoint  two  professional  staff  positions 
and  one  clerical  position  as  a  safeguard  for 
their  rights.  On  many  committees.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  this  safeguard  to  be 
exercised.  The  minority  should  also  be  en- 
titled to  fair  representation  in  the  funding 
of  sabcommittees  by  annual  resolution 
where  that  activity  will  Involve  partisan  con- 
siderations. When  minority  staff  have  been 
appointed,  they  must  bavefalr  treatment  In 
salaries,  facilities,  and  access  to  committee 
records." 

The  Joint  committee  heard  a  great  deal  of 


testimony  on  the  subject  of  minority  staffing 
during  the  course  of  Its  extensive  hearings 
on  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress. 

OVKRWKELMING  VOTX  IN  THE  SENATX 

I  quote  below  a  portion  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  March  6  of  this  year  on  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  EUesider,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  to  strike  the  minority  staffing  pro- 
visions from  the  bill.  The  amendment  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Senator  Monroney,  Dem- 
ocrat, (tf  Oklahoma,  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  Joint  committee's  distinguished  co- 
chairman,  and  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

"Senator  Monbonxt.  The  testimony  (be- 
fore the  Joint  oommittee)  was  irrefutable 
that  there  was,  an  Imbalance  In  many  com- 
mittees. Many  other  committees  scrupu- 
lously observed  the  nonparttpanshlp  of  the 
career  staff,  but  there  are  cases  that  need  ad- 
justment. In  order  to  provide  this,  we  did 
authorize,  when  requested  by  the  minority 
because  there  was  not  adequate  staffing — 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  abuse  that  pro- 
vision— the  employment  of  two  professional 
staff  members  •  •  *.  Complaints  In  the 
House  have  been  much  more  numerous  than 
they  have  been  In  the  Senate  •  •  *.  We  re- 
ceived not  too  many  complaints  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  we  had  many  In  the  House.  For  that 
reason,  we  provided  for  the  two  extra  staff 
members,  if  requested  by  the  minority  lead- 
ership (of  the  committee ) ,  and  they  would 
be  requested  on  the  basis  tiiat  adequate 
stafllng  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved." 

Unfortunately  for  those  committees  which 
have  current  minority  staffing  needs  of  a 
pressing  nature,  section  801  of  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  Is  not  designed  to  go  Into  effect 
untU  January  1,  1968. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  provided  with  the 
minimum  necessary  funds  toward  the  alle- 
viation of  Its  pressing  minority  staffing 
problems,  I  urge  the  House  to  amend  the  au- 
thorization resolution  to  Include  an  addi- 
tional $30,000. 

NO — NO — NO — ttO 

In  order  that  Members  may  be  fully  aware 
of  the  recent  history  to  this  case,  I  Include 
as  a  part  -  of  these  views  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  various  additional  views  filed 
by  minority  members  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  to  the  committee's 
reports  accompanying  NASA  authorization 
resolutions  in  the  88th  and  88th  Congresses, 
as  f  oUdws : 

"For  fiscal  year  1064:  $5,238,119,400,  re- 
quest of  the  minority  members  for  more  staff 
denied; 

"For  fiscal  year  1065:  $5,193,810,500.  re- 
quest of  the  minority  members  for  more 
staff  denied; 

"For  fiscal  year  1988:  ^$5,183,844,850,  re- 
quest of  the  minority  members  for  more  staff 
denied; 

"For  the  current  fiscal  year:  $5,000,419,000, 
request  of  the  minority  members  for  more 
staff  denied." 

[Rept.  No.  591,  88th  Cong.,  first  sess.l 
Additional  Viiws  or  James  G.  Fulton 

COMMITTKB      MTNOUTT      STAFFINO 

I  Strongly  believe  that  three  staff  members 
should  be  employed  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  minority.  There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mittee minority  demand  the  special  attention 
of  staff  members  who  can  devote  all  their 
time  to  such  puriposes. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  and  be- 
cause of  the  burden  of  work  that  Is  being 
carried  by  the  present  staff,  tlie  minority 
feels  that  Its  needs  could  be  more  adequately 
met.  It  Is  my  view  tbat  a  minority  staff 
oould  fill  out  the  inadequacies  presently  be- 
ing experienced  by  tiM  minority  and  there- 
fore provide  to  the  Congress,  in  conjunction 
wlUi  the  present  staff,  a  well  Integrated  team 
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of  competence  and  ability.  It  will  be  thus 
that  the  Hoiue  can  be  benefited  by  well- 
balanced  views,  concluBlons,  and  recom- 
mendations. 

JaMXS  O.  PtTLTON. 

[Kept.  No.   1240,   88tb   Cong.,   second  sess. 
(1964)1 

ADDmONAI,  VXKWS 

2.  Committee  stafflng 

Despite  the  concern  expressed  last  year, 
the  problem  of  committee  staffing  remains 
serious.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1965,  as  reconunended  by  the  com- 
mittee. Is  In  excess  of  $5  billion,  one  of  the 
largest  budgets  of  any  Government  agency. 
Yet  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  with  the  taste  of  overseeing  the 
operations  of  NASA,  has  but  11  professional 
staff  members,  one  of  the  smallest  commit- 
tee staffs  In  the  Congress.  This  Is  a  deplora- 
ble situation.  The  House  Education  and 
Labor  Conmilttee,  for  example,  has  over  45 
professionals  on  its  staff  as  compared  with 
these  11  on  the  Space  Committee,  and  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
utilizes  over  50  staff  personnel. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  committee 
to  study  thoroughly  the  many  space  projects 
»nd  programs.  The  committee  staff  must  be 
composed  of  Individuals  trained  in  engineer- 
ing, electronics,  and  other  space-related  dis- 
ciplines to  assist  In  this  Important  worlc. 
With  the  present  staff,  despite  their  indi- 
vidual competence,  we  believe  the  committee 
does  not  and  cannot  adequately  perform  its 
prime  functions — to  review  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
budget  and  to  assist  in  evaluating,  <m  a 
continuing  basis,  these  programs. 

This  lack  of  staff  assistance  constitutes  a 
wealcness  In  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. Here  is  an  Instance  where  the  leg- 
islative branch  because  of  inadequate  staff. 
is  unable  to  ftilflU  its  leglsUtlve  oversight 
responsibilities.  The  Congress  should  not 
continue  to  endanger  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  and  rlslc  the  waste  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  by  faUlng  to  Insist  that  the  necessary 
funds  be  provided,  and  competent  staff  as- 
signed to  assure  reasonable  supervision  of 
this  budget  of  over  «5  billion  and  the  various 
other  responsibilities  of  the  committee. 

3.  MinoHty  stafflng 

We  continue  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  staff  members  responsible  to 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee.  In- 
cluding both  professional  and  clerical  help. 
It  is  absolutely  vital  that  staff  members 
be  available  to  all  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  if  the  Hotise  is  to  be  bene- 
fited by  well-balanced  views,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations.  The  present  staff  is 
overburdened  with  the  result  that  it  U  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  be  of  assistance  to  minor- 
ity members.  It  is  our  recommendation 
that  one  minority  staff  memtter  be  assigned 
fuU  time  for  each  subcommittee. 

The  Congress,  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers have  an  obligation  to  the  people  of 
this  coimtry,  and  they  faU  in  that  obUga- 
tion  when,  because  of  Inadequate  committee 
staff,  they  are  unable  to  properly  discharse 
their  duties.  •-    »-     j  b 

RiCHASO    L.    RonSKBUSH. 

Troicas  M.  PnxT. 

DOMALO     RUMSrELO. 

Jamxb  O.  Wkavxs. 

EDWAU)    J.    GT7«1TET. 

John  W.  Wtdlxb. 

ADDinoirAi.  Vntws  on  H.R.  7717 
coMicrrTKX  stavtino 
Minority  members  of  this  committee  have 
repeatedly  expressed  concern  over  the  total 
number  of  staff  personnel  available  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  Impoasible  for  the  13  pro- 
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fesslonal  and  technical  staff  members  to  ade- 
quately handle  the  workload  associated  with 
the  committee's  broad  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  science.  This  committee  has  one  of 
the  largest  budgets  In  government  to  au- 
thorise and  to  oversee  and  one  of  the  smallest 
committee  staffs  in  Congress  to  assist  In  this 
process. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  committee 
to  study  thoroughly  the  many  space  projects 
and  programs.  The  committee  staff  must  be 
composed  of  individuals  trained  in  engi- 
neering, electronics,  and  other  space-related 
disciplines  to  assist  In  this  important  work. 
With  the  present  staff,  despite  their  Individ- 
ual competence,  we  believe  the  committee 
cannot  fully  perform  Its  prime  functions — 
to  review  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  budget  and  to  assist  in 
evaluating,  on  a  continuing  basis,  these  pro- 
grams. This  situation  constitutes  a  weak- 
ness in  the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
Here  Is  an  Instance  where  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  because  of  inade- 
quate staff,  is  unable  to  keep  watch  on  a 
huge  executive  agency.  This  is  being  "penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish"  and  can  certainly 
cause  considerable  waste  and  make  ineffi- 
cient our  system  of  government. 

In  addlUon  to  the  responslblUty  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research  In  the  Govern- 
ment, the  committee  has  authorization  and 
oversight  responsibility  over  one  of  the 
largest  Government  agencies — the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  with 
an  annual  budget  totaling  over  $5  billion. 
Without  additional  stafflng  the  committee 
cannot  carry  out  these  oversight  responsi- 
bilities throxighout  the  year  and  In  addition 
involve  Itself  in  the  many  other  responsibUl- 
ties  in  the  fields  of  science. 

The  Congress  should  not  continue  to  fail 
to  exercise  Its  constitutional  prerogaUvee 
and  responsibilities,  and  run  the  risk  of 
wasting  taxpayers'  dollars  by  falling  to  Insist 
that  a  competent  staff  be  selected  to  assure 
reasonable  supervision  of  this  budget  and 
efficient  handling  of  the  many  other  responsi- 
bilities of  the  committee. 

James  G.  Pttltok. 
Craklks  a.  Moshkb. 
richabs  l.  roubkbush. 
Donald  Rttmsitij). 
Edwaso  J.  Gurnet. 
^  John  W.  Wtdlxb. 

Babbbb  B.  Conablx,  Jr. 

AoDmoNAL  Views  to  Rzpobt  No.  273,  89th 
CoNGBXss,  FttST  Session  (1966) 


MINOBrrT    STAJTTNO 

We  conunue  to  believe  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  staff  members  responsible  to 
the  minoirlty  members  of  the  committee.  In- 
cluding both  professional  and  clerical  help. 
It  U  absolutely  vital  that  sUff  members  be 
available  to  all  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  if  the  House  is  to  be  benefited  by 
well-balanced  views,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations. It  Is  obvious  that  the  most  ef- 
ficient way  to  provide  a  minority  staff  is  to 
do  so  on  a  full-time  basis  so  the  staff  mem- 
bers will  not  be  overburdened  by  responding 
to  both  majority  and  minority  efforts  in  car- 
rying out  the  committee's  work.  Currently, 
the  present  staff  is  overburdened  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  minority  members.  It  is  our  rec- 
ommendation that  at  least  one  minority  staff 
member  be  assigned  fuU  Ume  for  each  sub- 
committee. 

The  Congress,  the  committees  of  Congress, 
and  the  majority  and  minority  members  have 
an  obligation  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  they  fail  in  that  obligation  when,  be- 
cause of  inadequate  committee  sUff.  they  are 
unable  to  properly  discharge  their  duties. 

James  G.  Fm,TON. 

Richard    l.    Rouuesush. 

Thomas  M.  Pellt. 

DoMALO  RiTMSrELO. 
EdWABD    J.    GtTBNET. 

John  W.  Wtdlss. 


[Rept.  No.  1441, 89th  Cong.,  second  sess 

(1966)] 

Sepaba'tk  Views  or  Hon.  John  W.  Wtdleb 

coMMrrrxx  STArriNO 
The  minority  members  of  this  committee 
have  repeatedly  expressed  concern  over  the 
total  number  of  staff  personnel  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
to  carry  out  its  important  functions.  In  the 
past,  we  have  had  the  excuse  of  the  newness 
of  the  space  program,  the  inadequacy  of  per- 
sonnel trained  in  space  sciences.  Inadequate 
facilities  and  many  others  that  may  have 
been  valid  earlier  in  the  national  space  effort. 
However,  it  is  obvious  at  this  time  that  these 
excuses  carmot  be  true.  This  committee  has 
one  of  the  largest  budgets  In  Govenmient  to 
authorize  and  to  oversee  and  one  of  the 
smallest  committee  staffs  in  Congress  to  as- 
sist in  this  process.  The  Congress  should  not 
fall  to  exercise  Its  prerogatives  and  responsi- 
bilities and  run  the  risk  of  wasting  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  by  not  having  a  sufficient 
numl>er  of  trained  personnel  on  the  staff  to 
assure  reasonable  supervision  of  this  budget. 
I  recommend,  as  I  have  since  my  tenure  on 
this  committee,  that  an  additional  nimiber 
of  trained  personnel  be  added  to  the  staff  so 
that  the  responsibilities  of  the  committee  can 
be  handled  adequately. 

MiNoarrT  STArrtNC 
In  addition.  I  believe  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  staff  members  responsible  to  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee.  If  the 
House  is  to  be  benefited  by  well-balanced 
views,  conclusions  and  reoc^nmendations  It  Is 
imperative  that  staff  members  responsible  to 
the  minority  be  available  to  Investigate  and 
to  recommend  actions  consistent  with  the  de- 
sired action  of  that  minority.  Otherwise,  no 
reasonable  check  and  balance  is  possible  and 
the  infiuence  of  the  minority  is  not  ade- 
quately felt.  The  Congress,  the  committees 
at  Congress  and  the  minority  members,  as 
well  as  the  majority,  have  an  obligation  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  provide  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  minority 
staff  for  this  committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  In  order  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
WydlerI. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
wanted  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teagub], 
that  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the  time 
to  yield  to  him  when  he  asked  me  to 
yield.  I  intended  to  yield  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  But  his  remark, 
which  was  directed  Just  a  moment  ago 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle  was  an  Important 
one  and  It  Is  one  that  puts  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  spot,  and 
rightfully  90.  The  remark  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  are  the  minority  today.  But 
someday  we  will  be  In  the  majority— and 
will  we  be  In  the  same  position  and  feel 
the  same  way  on  this  issue  then  as  we  do 
now? 

As  for  myself,  I  can  only  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  will. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Wagconnzr]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clkvslans]  If, 
when  he  makes  the  plea  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  be  represented  here 
today  In  this  discussion,  he  would  be 
wining  to  conclude,  after  the  vote  on  his 
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motion  to  recommit  and  when  the  ma- 
jority votes  not  to  recommit,  that  the 
democratic  process  will  have  been 
served? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would,  because, 
as  I  point  out  in  my  book.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  will  read  the  book — 
and,  in  fact,  I  will  send  him  a  copy  to- 
night— of  course,  the  majority  must  rule. 
But  in  the  process  of  majority  rule,  If 
It  Is  not  abused,  it  has  beeh  Important 
to  the  history  of  our  country  that  the 
minority  party  be  given  its  day  In  court 
and  that  the  minority  party  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  marshal  arguments 
and  constructive  proposals  tigainst  those 
of  the  majority.  This  is  what  has  msMle 
our  country  great  Of  course,  we  must 
abide  by  majority  decision — and  we  will, 
but  minorities  haVe  rights,  too.  In  this 
process.  It  is  Important  that  the  mi- 
nority be  properly  staffed  so  as  to  be 
able  to  perform  Its  role  as  the  loyal  op- 
position, and  to  fulfill  its  obligations  un- 
der a  true  democratic  process. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  If  the  gentle- 
man Is  the  author  of  a  book,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  an  autographed  free  copy 
of  his  book. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
and  on  the  amendments  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution  and  on  the 
amendments  thereto. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

MOTION   TO  KEOOMMl'r 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  CJLEVELAND.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cleveland  moves  to  recommit  the 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration with  instructions  to  that  com- 
mittee to  report  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  the  first  page,  line  6,  strike  out 
"$250,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"•280,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  176,  nays  216,  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  62]    ' 
YEAS— 176 
Adair  Arends  Battln 

Anderson,  111.     Ash  brook  Belcher 

Andrews,  Ayres  Bell 

N.  Dak.  Bates  Berry 


Blester 

Oude 

Blackburn 

Gumey 

Bolton 

HaU 

Bow 

Hal  pern 

Bray 

Hammer- 

Bmck 

BChmldt 

Brot7Jnan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harrison 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsl» 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Harvey 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Heokler,  Mass. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Horton 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Burton,  Utah 

Hun  gate 

BiiRh 

Hunt 

Button 

Hutchinson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Cahin 

King,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Kleppe 

Cederberg 

Kupferman 

Chamberlain 

Kuykendall 

Clausen. 

Kyi 

DonH. 

Laird 

Clawson,  Del 

l.angen 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Collier 

Lipscomb 

Consble 

Uoyd 

Conte 

Lukens 

Corbett 

McClory 

Cowger 

McClure 

Cunningham 

McCulloch 

Curtis 

McDade 

Davis,  Wis. 

McDonald, 

Dellenback 

Mich. 

Denney 

McBwen 

DerwtnsiU 

MacGregor 

Devlne 

MailUard 

Dole 

Martin 

Duncan 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Dwyer 

May 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mayne 

Erlenborn 

Mesklll 

Etoh 

Michel 

Eshleman 

Miller,  Ohio 

Plndley 

MUiHhall 

Fino 

Mlze 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

.  Moore 

Frellnghuysen 

Morse,  Mass. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Morton 

Gardner 

Moeher 

Gibbons 

Myers 

Ooodell 

Nelsen 

Ooodllng 

O'Konskl 

Gross 

Ottlnger 

Grover 

Pelly 

Gutxer 

Pettis 

NATS— 218 

Abbitt 

Edmondson 

Abernethy 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Addabbo 

Edwards,  La. 

Albert 

Ellberg 

AndfiMmi,  ,^ 

^Evans,  Colo. 

tf^*P% 

Everett 

AnnugAloT 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Ashley^-^ 

FaUon 

Ashmore 

Parbsteln 

Aspinall 

FasceU 

Baring 

Pelghan 

Barrett 

Fisher 

Bennett 

Flood 

Bevlll 

Foley 

Bingham 

Ford. 

Blanton 

William  D. 

Blatnlk 

Fountain 

Boggs 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Puqua 

Brademas 

Oallflanakls 

Bras  CO 

Gallagher 

Brliikley 

Garmatz 

Brooks 

Ga  things 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gettys 

Burke,  Mass. 

Glalmo 

Burleson 

Gilbert 

CabeU 

Gonzalez 

Casey 

Gray 

Clark 

Green,  Oreg. 

Cobelan 

Green,  Pa. 

Conyers 

Griffiths 

Oorman 

Haley 

Culver 

HamUton 

Daddario 

Hauley 

Daniels 

Hanna 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

delaGarsa 

Hardy 

Delaney 

Hatliaway 

Dent 

Hawkins 

Drngell 

Hays 

Donohue 

H«bert 

Dom 

Hecdiler,  W.  Va 

Dow 

Helstoskl 

Dowdy 

Henderson 

Downing 

Hicks 

DulskI 

Hollfleid 

Eckhardt 

Holland 

Pimie 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Qxile 

QuiUen 

Ralteback 

Reld.  ni. 

BeUel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Blegle 

Roblson 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scberie 

Scfaneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrtver 

SkublU 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tbomfon,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

vnialen 

Whalley 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwoch 


Howard 

Hull 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonep,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Flarth 

Kaetenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynsld 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macben 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mar^ 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mlniah 

Mink 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 


Matcher 

Nedzl 

NlchoU 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Hi. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neal,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Fatten 

Ptjpper 

Perkins 

PtkUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pojige 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

RandaU 

Bartck 

Reee 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 


Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roytoal 

R$an 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Bcfaeuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 


n: 


Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Taylor 

l^eague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tuck 

UdaU   , 

miman 

Van  Deerlla 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Wbltten 

WlllU 

Wolff 

Wrtgbt 

Yates 

Young 

Yoiinger 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING — 40 


Adams 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Betts 

BolUng 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

CeUer 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Dickinson 


Dlggs 

Flynt 

Praser 

Priedel 

Ha^an 

Halleck 

Herlong 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Long,  Md. 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Miller,  CaUf . 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Pollock 
Pool 
Puclnski 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Belnecke 
Resnlck 
Rostenkowskl 
Ruppe 
Taft 
Utt 

Whltener 
WUllams,  Miss. 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion '  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  WilUams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. 

Mr.  Rcstenkowsid  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Colmer  vrith  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  PuclnsU  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Eraser  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  changed  her 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HALPERN  changed  his  vote  tram 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  EXPEa^DITURE  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  AC- 
nVITlES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.JSpeaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
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(Rept  No.  178)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
221)  authorMng  the  expenditure  of  cer- 
tain funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
ask  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolirtlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows:    , 

H.  Res.  221 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1967, 
expenses  of  conducting  the  Inveatlgatlona 
authcnlzed  by  section  18  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In- 
curred by  the  Oommlttee  on  Un-Amertcan 
Activities,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $400,000,  Including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  experts  special 
counsel,  Investigators,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  conUngent  fiind  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Oommlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sxc.  2.  That  the  official  stenographers  to 
committees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If 
not  otherwise  officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  pert  of  the  funds  authorlaed  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  to  being  Investi- 
gated fM-  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  o€  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
0(f  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlca  Activities 
BhaU  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  l,  line  6.  strike  out  "$400,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$360,000". 
On  page  2,  after  line  11,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  4.  Pimds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  lav" 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  horn- 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  requested  the  sum 
of  $400,000  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 
The  House  Administration  Committee's 
subcommittee  on  accounts  reduced  the 
request  to  $350,000,  and  that  amount  was 
approved  by  the  full  committee. 

In  1965  the  committee  was  authorized 
the  sum  of  $370,000.  In  addition,  by 
reason  of  some  ^)ecial  investigation, 
they  requested  another  $50,000,  of  which 
$49,724  was  expended. 

In  1966  the  committee  was  given  an 
authorization  of  $425,000.  of  which  $415  - 
000  was  expended. 

As  I  have  said,  the  request  for  $400,000 
was  reduced  $50,000  for  the  general  rea- 
son that  the  plan  of  activity  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  appears 
to  be  a  little  more  reduced  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  imdarstandlng 
there  will  be  opposition  to  this  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  We  have  been 
through  this  exercise  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  pait  in  the  same  manner. 
At  some  point  in  almost  every  debate  on 
this  issue  I  have  reminded  my  colleagues 
who  oppose  funds  for  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach should  be  a  direct  one.   By  a  di- 
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rect  approach  I  mean  that  a  bill  should 
be  introduced  to  abolish  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  not 
starve  a  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  House  by  withholding  funds.  Of 
course,  I  would  oppose  the  abolishment 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  I  make  this  statement 
merely  to  indicate  the  proper  method  for 
opponents  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Oommlttee  to  present  their 
views. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965  the 
hearings  of  the  committee  in  Chicago 
were  televised.  As  I  remember  a  ruling 
of  our  beloved  former  great  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Speaker  Rayburn.  he  had  es- 
tablished a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the 
hearings  of  committees  of  the  House  were 
not  to  be  televised.  Does  the  present  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  still  ob- 
serve that  same  ruling  of  Speaker  Ray- 
bum,  namely,  that  nc  hearings  of  com- 
mittees of  the  House  are  to  be  televised' 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  no 
knowledge  of  what  transpired  at  a  hear- 
ing in  Chicago  to  which  the  gentleman  in 
his  parliamentary  inquiry  has  alluded 
and  whether  or  not  televising  did  take 
place. 

In  response  to  the  parllaunentary  in- 
quiry, committees  of  the  House  have  no 
authority  to  televise  hearings  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  House.  They  could 
do  so  only  if  the  House  on  some  future 
occasion  should  amend  the  rule  author- 
izing the  same.  The  answer  is  that 
under  the  present  rules  of  the  House 
televising  of  committees  while  hearings 
are  being  conducted  is  not  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  Speaker  say 
they  violated  the  rules  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  said 
that  it  is  not  consistent.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  use  the  word  "violate," 
the  Chair  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  rule  XI. 
26  (m)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  states  as  follows: 

If  the  committee  determines  that  evidence 
or  testimony  at  an  Investigative  hearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any 
person,  it  shall —  i 

(1)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  In 
executive  session; 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  this:  If  the 
committee  determines  that  the  evidence 
it  is  about  to  receive  may  tend  to  defame, 
degrade  or  incriminate  a  witness,  is  It 
not  compulsory  under  the  Rules  of  the 
House  for  the  committee  to  hold  such 
hearings  in  executive  session? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  a  matter  which  would  be  in 
the  control  of  the  committee  for  commit- 
tee action. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
understand  the  ruling.  Is  the  Chair 
ruling  that  a  committee  can  waive  this 
rule?  That  it  can  refuse  to  recognize 
this  rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  not 
want  to  pass  upon  a  general  parllamen- 
tary  inquiry,  as  distinguished  from  a 
particular  one  with  facts,  but  the  Chair 
is  of  the  opinion  that  If  the  committee 
voted  to  make  public  the  testimony  taken 
in  executive  session.  It  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  rule,  and  certainly  that  would  be 
a  committee  matter. 

Mr.  YATES.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker.  What  the  Chair 
is  now  stating  is  that  if  the  oommlttee 
votes  at  a  subsequent  time  to  make  pub- 
lic such  a  hearing,  imder  the  rules  it 
may  do  so.  But  that  does  not  bear  upon 
the  question  I  addressed  to  the  Speaker, 
which  was  this:  in  the  first  Instance, 
when  testimony  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
committee,  and  such  testimony  tends  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person,  must  It  be  taken  in  executive 
session? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl 
state — and  try  to  be  as  frank  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  as  the  present 
circumstances  will  permit— that  the 
Chair  has.  I  brieve,  answered  the  In- 
quiry in  a  manner  that  constitutes  the 
reasonable  extent  to  which  the  Chair 
should  go  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  due 
respect  to  the  Chair,  a  further  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  be 
very  frank.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
power  of  the  committee.  If  the  commit- 
tee goes  into  executive  session,  the  Chair 
is  not  going  to  make  a  ruling  under  those 
clrciunstances  as  to  whether  a  commit- 
tee could  make  public  testimony  taken  in 
executive  session. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  pursue  one  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  rule  states: 

If  the  committee  determines  that  evid- 
ence or  testimony  at  an  Investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person,  It  shall 

(1)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  In 
executive  session. 

The  question  I  addressed  to  the  Chair 
was  whether  the  committee  could  waive 
that  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  rule  says: 

If  the  committee  determines 

And  there  has  to  be  a  determination 
by  the  committee — 

that  evidence  or  testimony  at  an  Investiga- 
tive hearing  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade, 
or  incriminate  any  person.  It  shall — 

First  It  has  to  make  a  determination. 
Without  passing  on  this,  the  Chair  can 
look  into  the  future  and  see  where  the 
committee  might  make  a  determination, 
and  then  when  it  goes  into  executive  ses- 
sion and  receives  the  evidence,  it  may 
find  there  the  evidence  did  not  justify 
the  original  determination,  or  the  evi- 
dence is  of  such  a  nature  that  It  justifies 
being  made  public. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Then  I  take  it  from  the  Chair's  response 
to  my  inquiry  that  so  long  as  the  com- 
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mittee  has  made  such  a  finding  and  has 
not  vacated  it.  the  rule  is  applicable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not 
even  going  to  go  that  far — not  on  this 
occasion.  The  Chair  ha«  been  perfectly 
frank.  Of  course,  sometimes  the  word 
"sliall"  I  know  has  been  construed  by  the 
courts  sometimes  as  "may".  The  gentle- 
man Is  familiar  with  that.  I  am  sure. 
The  Chair  is  not  doing  that  on  tills  oc- 
casion. The  Chair  would  have  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  In  a  particular  case. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 
ruling. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
made  by  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  I  say  this.  The  Chair  will  recall 
that  last  year  this  committee  asked  the 
House  to  pass  on  three  contempt  cita- 
tions. At  that  time  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  made  the  very 
points  he  made  today,  except  he  stood  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  argued  for 
perhaps  an  hour  in  favor  of  his  version. 
The  Cliair  ruled  that  this  committee 
had  fully  complied  with  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

We  do  comply  with  the  rule  just  read 
in  full,  distlnctU^.  and  very  carefully,  on 
all  occasions. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frwn 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  House 
Resolution  221  which  would  provide 
$350,000  in  additional  funds,  over  and 
above  those  which  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  gets 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

I  should  like  to  make  three  important 
points  and  I  will  amplify  my  reasons  for 
each  of  these  three  points,  if  there  is 
time. 

First.  The  resolution  we  are  voting  on 
today  is  to  provide  additional  funds  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  $350,000  for  1967.  These 
are  funds  over  and  above  the  $162,549.36 
which  the  committee  will  get  this  year 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
So  we  are  not  voting  today  on  a  measure 
that  would  deprive  a  committee  of  fimds 
with  which  to  operate. 

Second.  Since  the  debate  a  year  ago 
on  this  issue,  the  relationship  between 
the  committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  become  much  more  criti- 
cal, posing  constitutional  questions  of 
the  most  serious  nature.  If  we  do  not 
put  our  own  House  in  order,  it  is  very 
possible  that  we  are  going  to  witness  an- 
other confrontation  with  the  courts 
which  will  put  additional  strain  on  the 
balance  implicit  in  our  tripartite  system 
of  government. 

Third.  The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  maintains  a  refer- 
ence library  on  individuals,  apparently; 
both  In  and  out  of  Government,  and 
gives  out  such  information,  without  any 
authorization  from  this  House. 

These  three  matters  are,  of  course,  ad- 
ditional reasons  to  my  often  stated  ob- 
jections to  the  mandate  of  the  commit- 
tee cm  tarn  amendment  groimds.  the 


intrinslcaUy  unfair  procedures  of  the 
committee  insofar  as  due  process  is  con- 
cerned, the  unconstitutional  purposes 
of  the  committee  which  has  an  em- 
barrassing legislative  record  and  which 
continues  to  expose  for  t^e  sake  of  ex- 
posure. 

Let  me  return  to  my  first  point. 

First.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities is  entitled  to  employ  six  clerks 
and  four  professional  staff  members.  In 
1966.  for  example,  it  received  without  a 
specific  House  resolution,  an  estimated 
$158,304  for  those  10  employees.  The 
year  before,  in  1965,  it  received  $152,523 
without  any  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives specifically  authorizing  those 
amounts.  Therefore,  it  is  simply  not 
true  that  the  refusal  to  report  and  pass 
Resolution  221  would  be  undercutting 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  by  failing  to  provide  funds  for  a 
standing  committee. 

Let  us  look  at  exactly  how  much  this 
committee  has  cost  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  previous  Con- 
gress— the  89th.  It  received  funds  pur- 
suant to  tliree  House  resolutions: 

House  Resolution  188.  $370,000,  for  the  let 
Session,  89th  Congress: 

House  Resolution  310,  $50,000.  to  Investi- 
gate the  Ku  Klux  Klan; 

Hoiise  Resolution  666,  $425,000,  (or  the 
2d  Session  89th  Congress. 

These  total  $845,000. 

Nowhere  is  it  Indicated  in  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  amounts  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  1965  for  the  regular 
standing  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  $152,523,  and  the  1966  esti- 
mate, $158,304.  To  this  must  be  added 
other  automatic  emoluments  and  allow- 
ances, as  follows: 

First,  1,000  copies  of  various  commit- 
tee documents,  such  as  hearings,  com- 
mittee prints.  These  printing  items  are 
paid  from  the  general  printing  and  bind- 
ing appropriation,  which  is  a  standard 
item  in  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year.  The  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
also  has  additional  printing  bills  for  all 
of  its  hearings  and  reports.  I  have  not 
checked  into  this,  but  my  impression  is 
that  for  almost  every  document  printed 
by  the  committee  there  is  a  supplemental 
request  to  have  it  printed  in  a  far  great- 
er number  than  the  allocated  1,000 
copies. 

Second,  each  standing  committee  of 
the  House  is  entitled  to  necessary  sta- 
tionery Items  upon  requisition. 

Third,  each  standing  committee  is  au- 
thorized an  annual  stamp  allowance  of 
$300. 

Fourth,  each  standing  committee  of 
the  House  Is  authorized  to  send  Western 
Union  messages  on  official  committee 
business. 

Fifth,  a  committee  is  furnished  with- 
out charge  against  its  investigative  fimds 
all  standard  office  equipment  necessary 
to  enable  the  committee  to  function 
properly.  The  same  is  true  for  office 
furniture. 

It  is.  therefore,  cleeu:  that  if  a  thor- 
ough accounting  job  was  done  on  the  ex- 


penses of  both  the  regular  standing  com- 
mittee and  the  special  committee,  that 
tiie  cost  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  the  89th  Con- 
gress would  not  be  the  roughly  $800,000 
that  committee  Indicates  but.  at  least, 
50  percent  more — approximately  $1,250,- 
000. 
That  Is  not  an  insignificant  amount.  ^. 
Additional  expenses  to  the  American 
people  which  have  been  caused  by  the 
committee  throughout  Its  long  years  of 
existence    have    been    the    tremendous 
court  costs  In  prosecuting  the  contempt 
citations  loT  wlilch  the  committee  haa 
been    responsible.     Prior   to    1966   the 
House  had  in  17  years  voted  some  136 
times  to  cite  an  Individual   for   con- 
tempt— 129  of  these  came  from  the  House 
Committee  on   Un-American  Activities 
and  98  were  acquitted  by  the  courts. 
During  1966,  10  more  contempt  citations 
came  before   the  House — all   from  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities.   The  U.S.  Government  has  been 
ultimately   successful   In  only   a  mere 
handful  of  cases.    Since  many  of  these 
cases  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
down  again  for  retrial,  it  would  not  be 
oinrealistic   to  estimate   that   the  U.S. 
Government  must  have  spent  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  just  on  those  cases  alone. 
For  what  purpose?     To  uphold  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives?    That  hardly  seems  likely, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  many 
of  these  hearings  have  been  held  and  how 
they  have  ended.    They  have  been  note- 
worthy for  the  confusion,  the  lack  of 
decorum,  the  lack  of  respect  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.     They  have 
often  ended  in  disorders  and  riots.    The 
hearings  held  by  the  committee  last  Au- 
gust are  a  typical  example,  showing  that 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  com- 
mittee, or  what  can  be  expected  from  It. 
Even  Senator  Dirksen  was  forced  to  state 
about  the  August  hearings,  "This  spec- 
tacle can  do  the  Congress  no  good." 

What  have  we  got  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
since  it  was  created?  As  far  as  legisla- 
tion is  concerned,  its  total  record  of  leg- 
islative accomplishments  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

PubUc  Law  81-831:  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1050. 

Public  Law  83-567:  Amending  section  7(d) 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

PubUc  Law  83-637:  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1964. 

PubUc  Law  87-474:  Amending  section  3. 
paragraph  7  (and  section  S.  subsection  B  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act.   1960). 

Public  Law  88-290:  Amending  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1960.  by  adding  thereto 
a  new  Title  HI  relating  to  personnel  security 
procedures  In  National  Security  Agency. 

That  is  all  that  the  committee  can 
point  to  as  far  as  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. That  is  not  my  compilation.  ,  It 
is  the  listing  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee itself.  Congressman  John  M. 
AsHBROOK,  of  Ohio.  It  Is  not  only  a 
minuscule  record,  but  It  is  also  note- 
worthy because  of  the  incredible  caliber 
of  laws  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
duced. For  example,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  finally  received  its  death 
bk>w.  recently,  when  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  deter- 
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mined  that  the  Communist  Party  could 
not  be  made  to  register  because  to  do  so 
would  violate  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  of  the  individuals  who 
would  register  for  the  party.  This  Is 
sortie  17  years  after  the  act  was  passed, 
with  the  major  purpose  of  getting  the 
Communist  Party  to  register  as  a  Com- 
munist action  group.  As  yet,  no  organi- 
zation has  registered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act. 

The  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954 
has  never  been  implemented  because  no 
one  knows  what  It  means  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  been 
unwilling  to  try  to  enforce  It  In  any  way. 
The  other  changes  In  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  have  been  to  clear  up  obvious 
defects  in  the  law  itself.  For  example 
Public  Law  87-474  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  defense  facilities  be  listed 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Prior  to  the 
amendment  this  provision  provided  a 
neat  Wt  of  Intelligence  for  any  foreign 
government  that  wanted  a  list  of  U.S. 
defense  facilities. 

The  last  law  repon.>d  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  passed  by  Congress  covering  the  per- 
sonnel security  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  has  not  yet  been 
tested  In  the  courts.  When  it  Is,  It  Is  my 
prediction  that  it.  too,  will  be  declared 
unconstitutional  for  permitting  the  de- 
nial of  even  the  most  basic  fundamentals 
of  due  process  to  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Not  a  single  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee in  1966  passed  both  Houses,  and 
only  one  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   This  blU,  H.R.  12047,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool],  was 
opposed  by  every  administration  witness 
In  public  hearings.     This  bill  was  the 
subject  of  the  well-publicized  hearings 
In  August,  which  were  marked  by  the 
arrest  of  an  attorney,  and  brought  the 
House  such  widespread  critical  notori- 
ety.    This  bill  sought  to  proscribe  as- 
sistance to  hostile  foreign  powers  and 
to  prohibit  obstructions  to  the  move- 
ments of  military  personnel  or  supplies. 
Nevertheless,  Ramsey  Clark,  the  present 
Attorney  General,  along  with  other  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  pointed  out  that 
It  was  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  uncon- 
stitutional.   I  think  we  all  knew  it  would 
not  survive  the  Senate,  even  If  there  had 
been  time  for  the  other  body  to  consider 
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other  bills  which  the  committee  con- 
sidered, such  as  HJi.  16606  and  several 
others  rdatlng  to  Ku  Klux  Klan  activity, 
were  properly  a  part  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  reported  civil 
rights  legislation  that  dealt  with  Intim- 
idation and  terroristic  activities  of  the 
Klan  fend  other  organizations  and  in- 
(Mvlduals.  Unlike  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerttan  Activities  bill,  the  Judiciary's 
bill  received  the  backing  of  the  admin- 
istration. The  Klan  hearings  were  also 
tmnecessary  and  unproductive,  as  well 
a«  continuing  the  imconstitutlonal  pro- 
cedures of  the  committee  In  exposing  for 
the  sake  of  exposure,  foUowed  by  con- 
tempt citations. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  Freedom  Academy,  HJl. 
13177,  was  opposed  in  hearings  previ- 


ously by  the  Honorable  Averell  Harri- 
man,  of  the  Department  of  State.    Since 
It  dealt  primarily  with  matters  affecting 
the  Department  of  State,  It  should  not 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.    H  R 
12302,    to    protect    the    United    States 
against    certain    criminal    conspiracies 
should  have  been  handled  by  the  Judi- 
ciary   Committee.     H.R.    15040,    which 
would   have   outlawed    the   Communist 
Party,  by  the  gentleman  from  Mlsslsslw)l 
[Mr.  Walker],  probably  was  not  seri- 
ously proposed,  but  in  any  case  it  should 
have  been  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
The  only  other  bills  were  bills  by  Chair- 
man  Edwin  Willis  and  Congressman 
AsHBRooK  to  revise  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  which  has  been  under  staff 
study. 

Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  the  legis- 
lative record  for  1966  is  zero.  The  one 
bill  passed  by  the  House  died  In  the  Sen- 
ate.  In  the  waning  days  of  the  89th 
Congress,  floor  debate  revealed  that 
members  of  the  committee  Itself  were 
shown  not  to  have  known  that  some  of 
the  expert  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  were  paid  with  com- 
mittee fimds  as  "consultants."  This  dis- 
closure by  Congressman  Waykb  Hays 
indicated  that  the  staff  of  the  committee 
is  making  policy.  Is  carrying  on  activities 
that  the  committee  members  do  not 
know  about. 

Second.  Let  me  refer,  under  my 
second  point,  to  events  of  the  past  year. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
cently gone  through  a  distressing  experi- 
ence which  has  raised  the  most  serious 
questions  regarding  the  degree  of  control 
the  House  as  a  body  has  on  the  activities 
of  a  Member.  The  ramlflcaUons  of  that 
problem  have  forced  us  to  consider  such 
problems  In  terms  of  general  and  uni- 
formly applicable  standards.  We  are 
trying  to  resolve  this  problem  and  we  all 
hope  we  can  avoid  a  confrontation  with 
the  courts  which  could  weaken  the 
separaUon  of  powers  concept  so  basic  to 
our  form  of  government. 

I  refer  to  this  dilemma  because  I  think 
the  House  has  a  closely  related,  and 
potentially  as  dangerous  a  problem,  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.    I  beUeve  that  if  the  House 
Itself  does  not  face  up  to  Its  responsi- 
bilities, the  Supreme  Court,  albeit  re- 
luctantly, will  be  forced  to  take  action. 
Indeed  right  now  two  cases  are  pending 
In  the  Federal  courts,  one  arising  out  of 
the  Dr.   Stamler  hearings  in  Chicago 
and  the  other  arising  out  of  the  hear- 
ings In  Washington  last  summer  con- 
ducted by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pool].    In  both  cases,  fundamental 
Issues  have  been  raised  regarding  the 
consUtutlonallty  of  the  committee  Itself. 
These    are    not    simply    questions    of 
whether  a  contempt  citation  was  valid. 
Indeed,  In  the  latter  case,  a  three-Judge 
Federal  court  held  on  February  10  that 
the  failure  to  cite  the  witnesses  for  con- 
tempt  did   not   render   moot    the   suit 
against  the  committee. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr..  Speaker, 
that  the  House  has  a  clear  responsibility 
to  examine  with  the  utmost  care,  the 
uses  to  which  the  funds  here  involved 
are  put.  The  resolution  before  us  is  for 
special  Investigating  funds,  which  are  in 


addition  to  the  regular  funds  which  the 
committee    receives.    It    seems    to   me 
that  an  approval  of  such  extra  funds 
is  a  clear  endorsement  by  the  House  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  extra  funds 
are  requested.    At  a  time  when  racial 
tensions  are  exacerbated,  it  seems  to  me 
most  unwise,  for  example,  to  give  our 
imprimatur  to  an  investigation  of  alleged 
Communist  infiltration  of  civil   rights 
organizations  and  demonstrations,    it  Is 
instructive  to  remember  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
flies  were  the  source  of  30  pages  of  mate- 
rial put  in  the  Record  on  July  29,  1963 
which    purported    to    prove    that    the 
NAACP  was  subversive  and  infiltrated 
with  Communists.    Ambng  the  NAACP 
leaders   whose    reputations   for   loyalty 
were  questioned  was  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Ambassador 
Ralph  Bunche,  Solicitor  General  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  and  Clarence  M.  Mitchell 

Third.  Now  let  me  turn  to  point  No  3 
regardhig  what  I  consider  the  unauthor- 
ized reference  service  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Extensive  raw  files  have  been  made 
available  to  investigative  agencies.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  their  staffs.  The 
committee  in  Its  report  to  the  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  February  13  1967  is 
proud  of  this  activity,  for  It  states  as 
follows: 

In  1966,  the  Reference  Section  answered 
1,666  requests  for  Inlormatlon  from  Members 
of  Congress  and  2,806  from  the  Committee 
Staff.  Information  checks  were  made  on 
4.775  Individuals  and  3,149  organlzaUons 
named  In  thoee  requests.  Written  reports 
were  compiled  on  3.173  subject  Items.  In 
addition  material  was  loaned  to  Committee 
staff  members  at  a  rate  of  about  300  per 
month.  The  section  aUo  prepared  almost 
16,000  exhibit*  for  use  In  Investigations 
hearlngB  and  other  phases  of  Committee 
activity.  Representatives  from  25  Investiga- 
tive agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  made 
2.400  visits  during  the  year  to  check  the 
Committee's  records. 


Is  this  a  proper  function  of  the  com- 
mittee and,  If  so,  where  does  it  get  the 
authority?  There  is  nothing  in  the  au- 
thorizing resolution  for  the  committee 
granting  it  the  authority  to  create  and 
maintain  a  library  containing  rumor  and 
gossip  regarding  American  citizens— and 
to  widely  distribute  this  information  un- 
der the  name  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Are  committee  files  kept 
on  Congressmen  and  their  employees' 
We  do  not  know  but  maybe  It  is  about 
time  we  found  out.  Under  whose  control 
are  the  files  kept?  How  much  of  the 
committee's  budget  is  spent  In  compiUng 
such  information?  Should  not  this  be  a 
funcUon  of  the  FBI  and  Investigative 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government? 

Recently  we  have  become  disturbed 
about  the  activities  of  the  CIA,  since  we 
have  not  been  Informed  how  they  have 
spent  their  money— and  they  have  spent 
It  In  a  wide  range  of  ways  over  which 
Congress  had  no  control  nor  knowledge. 
Have  we  not  the  same  problem  here  In 
our  own  backyard? 

The  first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  re- 
fuse to  authorize  House  Resolution  221 
until  we  get  a  clear  understanding  of 
how  the  committee  spends  its  money  and 


what  it  Intends  to  do.  There  should  be 
a  justification  not  only  for  It  as  a  stand- 
ing committee,  but  certainly  for  smy 
funds  which  are  appropriated  for  the 
select  and  special  committee  staff  and 
expenses  which  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
$350,000  requested  under  House  Reso- 
lution 221. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  a  full  and 
public  hearing  be  held  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  expenditure  of  funds  requested  in 
House  Resolution  221. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  acknowledge  that  the  person  who 
put  this  in  the  Congressional  Record  Is 
not  a  member  of  this  committee.  Will 
the  gentleman  admit  that  to  the 
Speaker? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
distinguished  committee  chairman  points 
out  that  the  Member  of  Congress  who 
inserted  this  derogatory  Information 
from  the  committee  files  in  the  Record 
was  not  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  But  that  was  not  in- 
serted by  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  again 
in  opposition  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  This  year,  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  It  calls  for 
$350,000  In  addition  to  the  funds  which 
will  regularly  be  available  to  it,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]  pointed  out,  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
That  regular  staff  allowance  will  be 
about  $160,000. 

As  I  have  stated  before  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  this  committee  serves  no 
useful  legislative  purpose.  It  flaunts 
our  constitutional  principles,  «md  Its  con- 
duct has  brought  discredit  upon  the 
House. 

The  legislative  record — and  that  is  the 
test  of  a  committee,  or  I  submit  It  should 
be — the  legislative  record  of  this  com- 
mittee is  practically  barren.  In  more 
than  two  decades  of  its  existence  flve 
laws,  only  five  laws,  have  been  enacted. 
During  the  last  Congress,  the  89th  Con- 
gress, not  one  single  bill  reported  out 
by  this  committee  was  enacted  Into  law. 
As  usual,  only  a  very  small  number  of 
bills  was  referred  to  the  committee. 

Of  the  21,999  measiu^s  which  were  In- 
troduced during  the  89th  Congress.  38 
were  referred  to  this  committee,  and  of 
those  38  there  were  only  eight  which  were 
of  a  different  substance.  In  other  words, 
30  bills  were  similar  or  identical  to  these 
eight.  Of  the  eight  substantively  dif- 
ferent bills,  flve  out  of  the  eight  died  in 
committee  when  the  Congress  adjourned 


last  October.  Only  one  of  the  three  re- 
ported out  reached  the  floor.  That  was 
HJl.  12047,  known  as  the  Pool  bill,  which 
i>assed  the  House  in  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  89th  Congress.  As  predicted,  it 
died  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
at  adjournment  time. 

That  Is  the  legislative  record  of  this 
committee  which  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress had  the  fourth  largest  appropria- 
tion of  the  20  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  some  $845,000  over  a  period  of  2 
years.  Moreover,  the  committee  spent 
$152,523  in  1965  and  $158,304  in  1966 
which  was  allotted  under  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  committee  also  had  the  fourth 
largest  staff  in  the  House.  During  the 
6-month  period  from  July  1,  1966,  to 
January  2,  1967,  It  employed  55  people. 
The  only  committees  with  larger  payrolls 
were  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Appropriations,  and  Government 
Operations. 

This  xmproductive  committee  received 
a  higher  appropriation  than  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency,  Ju- 
diciary, Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  committee  constantly  invades  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  standing  conmilt- 
tees. 

In  every  session,  even  those  few  bills 
that  are  referred  to  the  committee  prop- 
erly belong  In  other  committees.  A  brief 
look  at  the  eight  substantively  different 
bills  referred  to  the  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  In  the  89th  Congress 
proves  the  point. 

H.R.  4293  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  guard  strategic  defense  facil- 
ities against  individuals  believed  to  be 
disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage,  es- 
pionage or  other  subversion.  This  bill 
clearly  belongs  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. In  fact,  H.R.  5162.  a  similar  bill  In- 
volving defense  facilities  and  internal 
security,  was  referred  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

H.R.  6005  is  an  effort  to  get  around  the 
court  decision  rendering  inoperative  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  It  provides  for 
injunctions  against  the  activities  of  Com- 
munist organizations  and  their  members 
which  would  have  been  unlawful  if  the 
organizations  had  registered  under  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  It  also  provides 
for  the  death  penalty  for  staff  employees 
of  the  White  House.  Congress,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  if  they  violate  the  act. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  denial  of 
bail  and  for  supervision  while  In  prison 
of  those  who  are  convicted  under  the 
measure.  Certainly  the  proper  commit- 
tee for  this  proposal  Is  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

H.R.  9713,  which  was  reported  out  of 
the  committee  without  any  further  ac- 
tion being  taken.  Is  the  familiar  Freedom 
Academy  proposal.  This  bill,  which  has 
been  introduced  In  every  Congress  since 
the  86th,  has  been  opposed  by  every  ad- 
ministration. It  clearly  belongs  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Freedom  Academy  bills  are  returned 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Pool  bill.  H.R.  12047,  which  passed 
the  House  and  expired  in  the  Senate,  fell 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce  Committee.  Two  similar  bills 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress — HJi. 
11864  and  H.R.  12775 — were  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

HJEl.  12302  and  HJi.  15040  also  belong 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  first 
would  make  organizations  such  as  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  the  Cosa  Nostra  unlawful. 
H.R.  15040,  introduced  in  the  last  two 
Congresses  but  never  reported  out  of 
committee,  would  make  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  or  any  Commu- 
nist-front organization  unlawful. 

H.R.  17484  would  Impose  travel  restric- 
tions. The  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  passport  legis- 
lation, not  the  Un-American  Activities 
Conunlttee. 

The  only  other  bill  referred  to  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  during 
the  last  Congress,  H.R.  16606,  also  be- 
longed in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  crimi- 
nal penalties  against  activities  of  cer- 
tain clandestine  organizations,  and  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  certain 
criminal  conspiracies.  It  is  interesting 
to  review  the  history  of  that  bill,  the  so- 
caUed  Klan  bill. 

Two  years  ago  this  month,  Mrs.  Viola 
Liuzzo  was  brutally  murdered  in  Ala- 
bama at  the  time  of  the  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery march.  The  Presidfent  called  for 
immediate  legislation  to  protect  civil 
rights  workers  from  violence;  and  in 
April  the  House  approved  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Six  months 
later,  in  October,  the  committee  began 
hearing  187  witnesses.  The  hearings 
continued  for  4  months,  xmtil  February 
1966.  Five  months  later  the  committee 
held  legislative  hearings  on  the  so-called 
Klan  bill. 

During  the  legislative  hearings,  most 
of  the  witnesses.  Including  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  expressed 
apprehensions  about  the  vagueness  of  the 
bUl  and  about  its  imconstitutionality. 
The  language  of  the  bill  was  such  that 
civil  rights  leaders  justifiably  feared  that, 
rather  than  protect  civil  rights  workers, 
the  bill  might  be  turned  against  them. 

On  October  21.  1966,  hours  before  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Congress.  HJl. 
10006  was  reported  out  of  the  committee. 
Perhaps  It  was  fortunate  that  the  bill 
was  approved  too  late  for  action.  Three 
members  of  the  nine-member  committee 
refused  to  support  It. 

One  of  the  members.  Congressman 
IcHORO,  in  dissenting  views  published  In 
the  committee's  report  had  this  to  say 
about  the  bill  which  was  the  product  of 
40  days  of  public  hearings  and  thousands 
of  taxpayers'  dollars : 

In  sum.  I  believe  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  not  only  unenforceable  and  imconstitu- 
tlonal. they  are  also  so  broad  and  so  general 
that  they  might  very  well  cover  actdvltlee 
and  organizations  which  do  not  poee  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  the  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  Its  cltiwus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  abysmal  legislative 
record  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  Is  enough  reason  to  deny 
them  their  appropriation.  But  In  addi- 
tion to  that  record,  the  committee,  by 
Its  conduct  during  its  hearings,  has  dls- 
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csredlted  the  House.  T%e  hearings  held 
lost  AugUBt  during  which  a  member  of 
the  bar  was  at  the  committee's  Insistence 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  hearing  room 
stands  as  an  example  of  the  reprehensi- 
ble conduct  of  this  committee.  As  Sena- 
tor OiRKSEN  observed  in  commenting 
upon  the  August  hearings,  "This  spec- 
tacle can  do  the  Congress  no  good." 

The  hearings  held  in  Chicago  in  May 
1965,  also  did  the  Congress  no  good. 
Those  hearings  were  conducted  in  the 
usual  circus  manner  of  the  committee. 
True  to  tradition  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  called  were  leaked  to  the 
press  in  advance  of  the  hearings.  At  the 
hearings  lawyers  were  treated  with 
callous  disrespect.  The  Chicago  E>aily 
News  protested  the  hearings  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Pair  Play  Went  Out  the 
Window."  The  editorial  published 
May  29,  1965,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
hearings: 

The  three-day  vUlt  to  Chicago  of  the  House 
t7n- American  Activities  Committee  was  a 
disgrace  from  start  to  fialsh  and  from  hear- 
ing room  to  picket  line.  Nothing  poeltlve 
was  acoompUahed  and  a  great  deal  of  harm 
was  done. 

"Nothing  positive  was  accomplished 
and  a  great  deal  of  harm  was  done" — 
this  just  about  sunii  up  the  committee's 
sordid  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  then  is  the  record 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other 
matters  which  should  be  of  concern  to 
all  the  Members  of  the  House. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  revelation 
by  oiu:  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  last  October  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities had  carried  on  a  practice  of  pay- 
ing friendly  witnesses  through  the  use 
of  contracts.  This  was  at  first  denied  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  but  then  was  later 
admitted,  as  a  result  of  the  facts  which 
were  brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays)  .  Payments  to  witnesses 
were  made  from  funds  appropriated  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  past  resolu- 
tions, which  were  similar  in  nature  to 
the  resolution  now  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  this:  If 
we  vote  these  fimds  today,  how  much  of 
them  will  actually  or  eventually  be  used 
to  pay  for  witnesses  who  will  testify  in 
support  of  and  in  keeping  with  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Although  the  committee's  hearings  are 
supposed  to  serve  a  legislative  purpose, 
they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  exposure 
and  too  often  resemble  criminal  proceed- 
ings without  due  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  process  and 
manner  in  which  this  committee  con- 
ducts legislative  trails  should  be  ques- 
tioned. Is  that  process  in  keeping  with 
the  separation  of  powers  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  facts  have  been 
brought  to  Ught  since  the  last  appropria- 
tion which  cast  further  doubt  upon  the 
operations  of  this  committee.  I  hope 
Members  will  not  feel  that  they  should 
vote  In  support  of  this  resolution  simply 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  previ- 
ously voted  for  appropriations. 
By  its  high-handed  tactics,  use  of  paid 


witnesses,  and  disregard  for  Individual 
rights,  the  House  CMnmlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  not  earned  the 
suinx>rt  of  this  great  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  forthcoming  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reputations  have  been 
tarnished  and  many  lives  have  been 
lastingly  and  adversely  affected  through 
the  actions  of  this  committee. 

In  the  last  19  years  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  139  people  be 
cited  for  contempt.  The  reputations 
of  these  people  have  been  ruined  as  have 
the  reputations  of  others  called  before 
the  committee  but  not  used.  Ctaly  nine 
convictions  have  been  upheld  as  the 
courts  are  reluctant  to  approve  of  the 
committee's  tactics.  Six  contempt  cases 
are  now  pending,  and  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  committee's  Jurisdiction  ts 
again  challenged. 

However,  we  must  not  rely  on  the 
courts  to  clear  our  conscience.  We 
should  uphold  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Constitution — and  fliuilly  refuse  to  fimd 
their  subversion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Albert).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield  to  me  1  additional  minute' 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  dlstlngui^ed 
dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  words  which  I  deem 
appropriate  to  recite  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  In 
1946  are  as  follows: 

This  committee  has  resiUted  In  danger- 
ously splitting  and  spUnterlng  o»ir  people 
Into  hostile  groups.  In  addlUon  to  the  fact 
that  no  one  bill  has  been  passed,  the  activi- 
ties of  this  committee  have  created  festering 
sores  or  prejudice  and  intolerance  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  and  for  that  reason 
I  hope  the  resolution  wlU  be  voted  down. 
(CoNCBxssiONAL  RECORD,  79th  Cong.,  3d  sess 
vol.  92.  p.  6213.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  words  of 
Chairman  Celler  in  1946.  Twenty-one 
years  later  they  are  still  pertinent.  Let 
us  apply  his  counsel  today. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Yes;  If  I  have  any  time 
left  during  which  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  stated  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee Ml  Un-American  Activities  has 
utilized  paid  witnesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman  If 
the  gentleman  can  support  that  accusa- 
tion with  factual  evidence?     . 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  refer  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  20,  pages 
27448.  27717:   and  part  21.  page  28381. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Just  what  were 
those  facts? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Those  facts  were  made 
public  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  contempt  citations  were  under  de- 
bate. It  was  disclosed  that  witnesses 
were  paid  tlirough  contracts.    The  gen- 
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tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  brought 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  It  Is  a  matter  of  record.  He  said:' 
In  times  past  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  paid  witnesses 
and  has  used  the  device  of  putting  them 
under  contract  to  keep  their  names  from 
the    public    records    to   pay    them.     (Con- 

CRKSSIONAL  RSCOBD,  vol.  112,  pt.  30.  p.  27448.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But.  the  Record 
shows  that  these  people  were  employed 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  at  a  point  In  time  which 
was  considerably  later  than  the  testi- 
mony which  they  gave  before  the  com- 
mittee itself. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  leave 
the  record  on  that  subject  to  speak  for 
Itself. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Willis],  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities^^ 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  previous  speakers  are 
typical  of  the  criticisms  and  unjustified 
accusations  made  against  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
took  the  microphone  In  the  weU  of  the 
House  he  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActlvlUes  of  the  House  as 
utilizing  an  unauthorized  reference  serv- 
ice. 

May  I  say  this  In  that  connection:  Just 
this  morning  I  wrote  a  letter  to  certain 
Members— and  the  gentleman  would 
know  who  I  am  talking  abouU- explain- 
ing the  authority  of  that  service.  Again 
the  gentleman  said,  as  he  took  the 
microphone,  that  for  20  years  this  com- 
mittee has  been  violating  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  people,  yet  he  did  not  cite 
a  single  case  because  there  Is  no  case 
holding  thusly  anywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  In  the  Barenblatt 
case,  with  which  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  familiar,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties has  "pervasive"  authority  to  investi- 
gate Communist  activities,  "generally." 

May  I  say  that  In  an  earlier  case,  that 
of  Douds  versus  C.I.O..  Justice  Jackson 
said  In  his  concurring  opinion : 

The  ConsUtutlon  does  not  make  conspir- 
acy a  clvU  right. 

And  when  we  investigate  Communist 
activities,  that  Is  exactiy  what  we  are 
doing.  Investigating  conspiracies. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  went 
out  of  his  way  to  say  something  to  bring 
Into  this  debate  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, which  Is  the  farthest  thing  from 
our  minds,  and  the  farthest,  as  I  have 
said,  from  the  minds  of  any  member  of 
this  committee.  My  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  IcHORD].  will  have  something 
to  say  on  that  matter  a  Uttie  later. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.    Has  the 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
ever  paid  by  contract  or  otherwise  em- 
ployed any  person  who  had,  prior  to 
their  time  of  employment,  been  a  witness 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  do  that  by  contract, 
and  were  It  otherwise  we  could  not  have 
such  a  fine  gentleman  as  the  director  of 
this  committee  on  our  payroll.  Some- 
times an  individual  who  has  testified  In 
hearings  will  later  be  placed  on  the  regu- 
lar payroll  or  hired  temporarily  imder 
contract  for  a  special  project. 

But  for  anyone  to  take  this  well  and 
say  that  this  conunlttee  hired  people  to 
testify — and  I  ask  the  Speaker's  pardon, 
and  I  apologize  for  what  I  am  about  to 
say— but  I  say  that  is  an  outright  lie. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  the  gentleman  give  the 
House  some  approximation  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  hired  by  the  commit- 
tee apart  frcMn  those  who  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  committee's  staff,  or  as  gen- 
eral counsel  or  chief  minority  counsel 
for  the  committee,  who  were  put  tmder 
employment  or  hired  under  contract 
subsequent  to  their  testifying  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  personally  know  of 
none  except  the  director.  Mr.  Francis 
McNamara. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  In 
other  words,  if  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman'sstatement 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Watch  my  words.  I 
say  personally  I  know  of  none,  and  I 
mean  exactly  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Calllomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  then  Join 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  In 
requesting  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  give  a  response  to  this 
question,  which  would  be  placed  In  the 
Record  of  the  House,  what,  if  any  such 
persons  have  ever  been  employed,  or 
placed  vmder  contract  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
prior  to,  or  subsequent  to  their  testify- 
ing? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
sign  such  a  letter  myself,  as  chairman. 
And  may  I  say  that  the  committee  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  session  unani- 
mously voted  that  If  ever  a  situation 
like  this  should  come  up  that  the  full 
committee  would  have  to  agree  to  It. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Just  one 
flnal  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  an  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  made  an 
effort  to  have  the  committee  stop  this 
practice,  and  that  on  a  divided  opinion 
the  committee  decided  they  would  not 
limit  this  unique  practice  of  making  con- 
tracts of  employment  available  for  those 
who  have  testified  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIS .    No ;  that  Is  n«t  accurate. 


May  I  say  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
itnent  of  people  imder  contract,  this  com- 
mittee has  done  no  more  and  no  less 
than  what  other  committees  of  the  House 
have  done. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I 
am  a  member  of  that  committee,  has 
some  people  under  special  contract.  I 
am  sure  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  also  had  such  people  because 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, [Mr.  HUBERT],  is  the  senior  member 
of  that  committee  and  I  know  that  is  the 
practice. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  has 
done  exactly  nothing  worse  and  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  all  the  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  Congress  was  the  first 
full  Congress  of  my  regime  as  chairman 
of  this  committee.  I  think  that  last  year, 
In  196§,  we  did  a  good  Job.  I  am  proud 
of  the  Job  we  did.  For  instance,  after 
receiving  the  fimds  which  was  testified 
to  here,  we  came  out  of  the  year  and  we 
returned  some  $16,000  of  unused  funds. 
This  year  which,  as  I  say,  is  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Congress  of  my  incum- 
bency, we  have  asked  for  $25,000  less 
than  last  year.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
performance. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
pass  up  this  opportunity  without  remind- 
ing the  House  that  Just  a  little  while  ago 
the  gentleman  now  In  the  well,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  was 
physically  stricken  with  an  aliment 
which  would  have  probably  completely 
Immobilized  most  of  us. 

I  have  only  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
this  committee  since  the  beginning  of 
the  90th  Congress.  But  I  am  happy  to 
say  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  everyone  on  this  fioor 
that  we  are  happy  that  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  has  come 
back  so  strongly  physically  and  men- 
tally, so  that  he  Is  able  to  resume  his  able 
leadership  of  this  committee. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  no  one.  In  my  judgment,  could  have 
served  with  more  dedication  and  cottld 
have  been  fairer  with  all  of  the  witnesses 
and  could  have  been  more  restrained  and 
helpful  so  far  as  conducting  the  Investi- 
gations than  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee has  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  must  realize  the 
responsibilities  of  this  committee — It  is 
one  of  the  most  diflQcult  responsibilities 
we  have.  Our  responsibility  Is  to  ferret 
out  un-American,  subversive  activities. 
When  you  step  on  people's  toes  in  this 
area,  you  natur»!ly  are  going  to  be  ma- 
ligned and  criticized.  But  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his 
able  leadership. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  letter  which  I  referred  to 
earlier  in  my  remarks: 


OONOBSBS    or   THE    UNITED    STATES, 

House      or      REpaEsENTATrvEs. 
Couuirm     OK     Un-Amekcau      1' 
Acnvmxs. 

Washington,  D.C,  JtprU  4. 1997. 
Hon.  DONALD  Fraser, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  FRaser:  This  Is  in  reply  to  the 
letter  of  March  23  addressed  to  me  by  your- 
self, Mr.  Rosenthal  and  Mr.  Ryan. 

In  that  letter  you  quoted  from  the  letter 
I  wrote  on  February  13  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoxjse  Administration,  giving  information  on 
the  operations  and  exjwndlturee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  last  year 
and  outlining  tlie  Committee's  cont«nplated 
activities  for  this  year  In  support  of  its 
appropriation  request.  It  has  been  my  un- 
derstanding  that  aU  such  letters  from  com- 
mittee chairmen  have  been  considered  con- 
fidential and  for  the  use  of  the  Administra- 
tion Committee  only. 

The  excerpt  you  quoted  contained  Infor- 
mation on  the  number  of  checlcs  made  and 
reports  compiled  for  Members  of  Congress 
by  this  Committee's  Reference  Section,  and 
also  on  the  number  of  investigative  agencies 
of  the  Executive  Branch  which  had  made 
use  of  the  Committee's  reference  records  dur- 
ing the  year  1966. 

You  requested  that  I  reveal  to  you  the 
nEunes  of  all  Members  of  Congress  who  re- 
ceived Information  from  the  Committee's 
flies  last  year  and  the  precise  number  of 
times  they  were  given  information.  Tou 
asked  for  the  same  Information  about  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  Branch. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  this  Com- 
mittee furnishes  Information  to  members  of 
Congress  in  compliance  with  House  Rule  XI, 
26(c)  which  states  that: 

"All  Committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  .  .  .  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  House  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  access  to  such  records." 

Each  year  this  Committee  makes  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  House  in  which  It  Includes 
statistics  on  the  information  service  Its  Ref- 
erence Section  provides  for  Members.  The 
House,  with  this  information,  has  endorsed 
this  Committee  service  to  Its  Members  year 
after  year  by  approving  appropriations  to 
finance  it  by  overwhelming  votes. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  too,  the  courts 
also  approve  of  this  Conunlttee  practice  and 
have  cited  It  as  proof  of  the  Committee's 
legislative  purpose  and  Intent. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  found 
evidence  in  the  Committee's  operations  which 
"amply  supported"  Its  having  a  distinct  legis- 
lative p\irpo6e.  In  citing  the  evidence  which 
demonstrated  the  Committee's  concern  with 
its  constitutional  duty  of  assisting  in  enact- 
ment of  legislation,  the  court  wrote  In  part 
as  follows: 

"A  large  collection  of  material  and  ex- 
hibits is  maintained  by  the  Committee  in 
connection  with  Its  constituted  duties  in 
order  to  furnish  reference  service  not  only 
to  the  Committee's  own  members  and  staff 
in  its  investigations  aivd  hearings,  but  also 
to  every  member  of  Congress  who  submits  a 
written  request  for  Information  in  that  field." 

The  Committee  has  never  before  received 
a  request  that  It  reveal  the  names  of  aU 
Members  who  have  requested  information 
from  it  and  the  precise  number  of  times  the 
Committee  has  provided  them  with  informa- 
tion In  the  course  of  a  given  year  or  during 
any  other  period.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  require  an  excessive  number 
of  man  hours  of  work  at  a  time  when  the 
staff  Is  finding  It  dlfflcult  to  keep  up  with 
Information  requests  from  other  Members  of 
the  House  as  well  as  Its  work  In  connection 
with  Committee  hearings  and  investigations, 
I  do  not  feel  that  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  divulge  the  kind  of  information 
you  have  requested  concerning  Members  of 
the  House. 
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Perhaps  you  would  want  to  address  a  letter 
to  each  one  ol  them  requesting  that  they 
furnish  you  with  the  Ih^ormaUon  you  desire. 
In  his  Executive  Order  No.  9835  Instituting 
the  Federal  Loyalty  Program  In  1947,  former 
President  Truman  speclflcally  listed  the  Com- 
mittee's flies  as  one  of  the  sources  of  Infor- 
mation where  'an  Investigation  shall  be  made 
of  aU  applicants"  for  Federal  employfnent. 
The  practice  LnsUtuted  by  President  Tru- 
man was  continued  by  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy,  and  is  followed  by  the  present 
admlixlstratlon  of   President   Johnson. 

Our  flies  are  searched  four  days  a  week,  on 
»  fiUl-tlme  basis,  by  8  to  lis  representatives 
of  certain  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Representatives  of  other  agencies  do  the  same 
type  work  at  the  Committee  offices  on  an 
Irregular  basis.  During  1966,  the  following 
departments  and  agencies  sent  personnel  to 
search  our  flies,  regularly  or  occasionally: 

Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Coast  Guard  Intelligence. 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

Department  of  AgrlcvUture. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 
Department  of  State. 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Federal   Biu-eau    of   Investigation. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

National  Agency  Checks  Center^  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 
National  Security  Agency. 
Naval  Investigative  Service. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  In- 
telligence, Department  of  the  Army. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Agrlcultiu-e. 

Office  of  Naval  InteUlgence. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Office  of  Special  Investigations,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 
United  States  Air  Force. 
Umted  States  InformaUon  Agency. 
United  States  Secret  Service. 
In   addition  to  the  above-listed   agencies 
which  have  their  own  representatives  visit 
the  Committee,  tife  following  departments 
and  agencies  (a«  weU  as  various  congressional 
committees)    called  on  our  Committee  per- 
sonnel for  information: 
Department  of  Justice. 
Library  of  Congress. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Post  Office  Department. 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Walter  Reed  HospiUl. 

National  Armed  Forces  Museum  Advlsorv 
Board.  ■' 

Fort  McNalr  Industrial  College. 
U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
General  Services  Administration. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

You  will  note  that  In  our  annual  reports 
to  the  House  we  state  the  number  of  Execu- 
tive Agencies  which  have  representatives  visit 
our  offices  tuad  the  total  number  of  visits  they 
make  in  the  course  of  each  year.  It  would 
be  a  burdensome  task  for  the  staff  to  go  back 
over  the  Committee's  records  now  and  at- 
tempt to  check  the  exact  ntmiber  of  occa- 
sions on  which  representatives  of  each  agency 
visited  our  offices. 

I  trust  It  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  know 
that  some  do  so  dally  and  others  only  occa- 
sionally, and  that  all  told  these  agencies 
made  approximately  2400  vUlts  to  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  year  1966  to  check  Its  fllea 
for  Information  that  wovUd  assist  them  In 
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prQtectlpg  the  Integrity  of  our  Federal  servr 
Ice  and  the  national  security  of  the  country. 
Needless  to  say,  I  and  all  other  members 
Of  the  Commlttt*  are  tremendously  pleased 
that  we  are  able  to  render  this  valuable  serv- 
ice to   the   Government  and   people  of   the 
United  States. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sdwin  B.  Willis, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  UllnolB  [Mr.  CHaha]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  I^>eaker 
I  have  grown  old  In  this  fight  against 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. I  am  one  of  the  six  or  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
voted  against  it  when  many  of  our  col- 
leagues thought  It  was  not  politically 
wise  to  vote  against  this  committee.  But 
six  or  seven  of  us  did  vote  against  It. 
I  vas  of  that  number,  i  received  twp 
letters  criticizing  me.  One  letter  was 
pretty  bitter— It  wanted  to  quarter  me- 
lt wanted  to  gouge  my  eyes  out.  The 
other  letter  was  almost  as  bad. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  received  12,000 
letters  commending  me.  They  came 
from  every  State  of  the  Union.  Of  the 
six  or  seven  of  us  who  voted  that  year 
against  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvitl*.  all  were  returned  to  this  legis- 
lative body  by  increasing  majorities. 

It  may  not  be  this  year,  but  one  can 
feel  in  the  air  that  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  getting  ready  to  abolish 
this  committee.  If  not  this  year,  then 
very  soon,  possibly  next  year,  the  work 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  committee  named  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  Un- 
American.  I  have  never  looked  at  a  fel- 
low American  and  thought  that  he  was 
not  every  bit  as  loyal  and  as  fine  and  as 
fully  an  American  as  I  am,  and  I  think  it 
Is  a  crime  when  any  American  turns  to 
another  American  and  questions  his 
loyalty  to  his  country,  his  patriotism,  and 
calls  him  "un-American." 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  else. 
This  committee  has  a  pretty  bad  history. 
1  can  remember  some  things  that  some 
of  you  younger  Members  perhaps  have 
never  heard.  I  know  this  fine  gentleman 
from  Alabama  who  Just  came  on  the 
committee  recently  and  who,  during  a 
recent  debate,  got  permission  to  put  a 
lot  of  pages  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord about  me,  that  someone  had  written 
for  him  and  he  had  no  way  of  checking 
between  fact  and  fiction.  I  know  he  is 
a  fine  gentleman,  but  he  was  not  arotmd 
when  a  chairman  of  that  committee 
went  to  the  penltenUary.  He  never  knew 
they  had  a  prostitute  who  was  put  on 
the  stand  and  who  testified  as  she  was 
told.  He  knows  nothing  of  that.  He 
Just  was  not  around.  All  that  he  knows 
Is  that  In  these  later  days  this  commit- 
tee has  had  some  fine  members. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  finer  American 
than  Governor  Tuck  of  Virginia.  In  my 
book  Governor  Tuck  represents  all  the 
chivalry,  all  the  greatness,  all  the  no- 
bility of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  came  to  this  Congress  with  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities Committee,  and  I  have  always 
regarded  him  as  a  close  personal  friend. 
If  I  were  passing  judgment  today  solely 
upon  this  Issue  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Chairman  Willis,  I  would 
vote  for  the  committee. 

But,  my  goodness,  even  such  a  great 
chairman  as  Chairman  Willis,  even 
such  a  great  American  as  Governor 
Tuck,  could  not  prevent  what  happened 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  where  three  of 
our  great  Chicagoans  were  pilloried— 
and  this  Is  in  America — and  it  is  being 
done  by  a  committee  of  this  House 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  are 
going  to  vote  against  this  resolution  to- 
day. The  vote  will  be  very  much  larger 
than  that  cast  by  six  or  seven  of  us  some 
years  ago.  It  will  be  larger  than  the 
number  In  opposition  last  year.  But 
every  addition  to  the  number  that  we  had 
previously  will  be  a  vlctory-r-a  victory  for 
decency,  a  victory  for  that  feeling  of  re- 
spect of  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our 
countrymen  that  I  regard  as  the  spirit  of 
America. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in  the 
vote  of  this  House  today  in  this  historic 
Chamber  will  be  reflected  the  rebirth  of 
an  old  and  noble  America. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
two  recent  editorials,  one  from  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  Post  Tribune  of  April  1,  1967,  and 
the  other  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
April  4.  1967: 

(From  the  Oary  (Ind.)  Poet  Tribune,  Apr.  1. 

1967) 

Is  HUAC  Necissast? 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, in  recent  years  at  least,  has  made  Its 
best  contributions  during  its  periods  of 
inactivity. 

If  the  HUAC  investigates  unrest  in  the 
country's  troubled  cities,  as  It  proposes  to  do. 
It  almost  certainly  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Its  conduct  of  hearings  in  the  past 
has  l>een  characterized  by  boisterousness,  ac- 
cusations, questionable  procedures  and 
activity  that  leads  nowhere. 

It  is  a  superfluous  creature  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  That  Is  what  the 
evidence  In  Its  record  shows.  The  House 
should  whittle  the  proposed  $350,000  budget 
down  to  a  pittance,  or  decide  to  disband  It. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  should 
be  investigations  and  hearings.  The  ques- 
tion Is  who  should  conduct  them.  Other 
committees  are  available  to  handle  the 
work — committees  with  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  do  it  right.  For  example,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  says  it  can  check 
into  unrest  In  the  cities.  Its  chairman  says 
the  HUAC  would  "only  muddy  the  waters." 
We  agree. 

The  committee's  record  of  legislative  fu- 
tility is  enough  to  raise  doubts  about  its  use- 
fulness, and  the  clrcus-Uke  atmosphere  of  Its 
hearings  has  caused  critics  to  charge  that  it 
is  harmful  to  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  House. 
In  addition,  there  remains  the  controversy 
over  the  committee's  Intrusion  into  areas 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  A  commit- 
tee whose  authority  is  challenged  and  whose 
work  is  unproductive  is  of  questionable  value. 
A  resolution  Introduced  in  the  House  early 
thU  year  asking  that  the  HUAC's  name  be 
changed  to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity would  solve  nothing.  The  committee 
would  still  be  able  to  do  the  same  tilings, 
even  with  a  new  name. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  the  authority 
to  probe  Into  any  alleged  threats  to  our  In- 
ternal security.  Why  keep  a  committee  that 
la  non-essential?  The  Hoiise  ought  to  give 
it  a  straight  answer  to  that  question  as  It 
ponders  the  future  of  the  HUAC. 
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{nx)m  the  Chicago  Sun -Times] 

TRK   UM-AKKalCAN    COKMITTEX 


The  House  of  Representatives  Is  again  being 
asked  to  feed  the  albatross  that  it  carries 
about  its  neck.  It  Is  scheduled  to  vote 
Wednesday  on  a  $350,000  appropriation  for 
the  Bouse  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities— an  amazing  congressional  creature 
that  has  an  imbroken  record  for  doing  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time  In  the  wrong 
way.  That's  not  an  easy  record  to  establish 
but  the  committee  has  labored  away  at  it 
successfully  through  80  years  of  diligent,  tire- 
less arrogance  and  Inepltude.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, a  majority  of  the  nation's  congressmen 
will  weary  of  this  little  game,  and  end  it  once 
and  for  alL 

Though  the  new  appropriation  Is  expected 
to  pass,  there  Is  evident  In  Congress  an  In- 
creasingly stiff  resistance  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  committee.  Five  Congressmen — Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Yates,  Annunzlo, 
CHara.  and  Ronan.  all  of  Illinois — appeared 
before  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  when  it  was  consldermg 
the  Un-American  committee's  request  for 
$400,000.  They  succeeded  In  gettmg  the  sum 
cut  by  $50,000. 

Furthermore,  the  Un-American  commit- 
tee's opponents  are  getting  more  and  more 
support  from  the  home  folks.  Prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  appropriation,  298  prominent 
citizens  in  the  Chicago  area — professors, 
physicians,  clergymen,  leaders  in  professional 
and  labor  organizations,  private  citizens — 
asked  for  the  abolition  of  the  committee. 
Earlier,  130  priests  and  nuns  in  the  Boston 
area  aaked  the  Congress  to  debate  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  committee,  and  warned  of 
Its  encroachment  upon  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  politics  and  religion.  And  even 
earlier.  3,000  persons — 600  clergymen  and 
2.500  professors  of  law,  history,  medicine  and 
political  science — petitioned  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  three  Chicagoans  victimized  by  the 
committee  during  its  notorious  hearings  In 
Chicago. 

If  the  case  against  the  committee  requires 
another  statement,  then  we  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  the  petition  of  the  Chicago  peo- 
ple: "Chicagoans  remember  all  too  well  the 
performance  put  on  by  that  House  commit- 
tee here.  Our  mayor  called  It  a  'star-cham- 
ber proceeding.'  They  did  here  what  they 
have  done  everywhere— deny  elementary  con- 
stitutional rights  to  their  victims,  damage 
reputations  and  continue  harassment  even 
after  the  fruitless  'hearings.'  " 

The  case  has  also  been  well  stated  by  BSsgr. 
George  O.  Hlgglns.  director  of  the  Social 
Action  Department  of  the  U.a.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, In  the  New  World,  the  Chicago  aroh- 
dloceean  newspaper.  He  aptly  calls  the  com- 
mittee useless — Its  functions  duplicate  those 
of  other  committees,  and  it  has  sponsored 
little  or  no  signiflcant  legislation — and  It  has 
blindly  and  despotically  denied  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  Its  procedure,  he  wrote. 
Is  one  "by  which  friendly  witnesses  are 
allowed  to  defame  others  without  being  sub- 
jected to  cross-examination  and  by  which 
those  defamed  are  then  subpenaed  and  re- 
quired to  answer  committee  questions  but 
are  not  allowed  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf 
or  to  have  others  testify  for  them." 

The  Un-American  committee  and  its  sup- 
porters routinely  call  their  opponents  Oom- 
munlsts  or  dupes  of  the  Oommunl»ts.  The 
monslgnor  and  the  other  citizens  and  the 
Illinois  oongreasmen  oppoomg  the  Un- 
American  committee  require  no  defense 
aglnst  such  a  slur  and  insult.  They  speak 
In  the  American  spirit.  May  their  voices  be 
heard,  some  day,  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Membu-s  of  the  House,  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Committee 
CXH^ 588— Part? 


on  Un-American  Activities  I  certainly 
rise  In  support  of  the  committee.  I 
sometimes  think  the  committee  does  not 
need  to  reply  to  the  many  statements 
that  are  made  against  it.  Its  own 
actions  stand  out.  The  support  It  has 
received,  the  overwhelming  support  of 
this  House  throughout  the  years,  indi- 
cates that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  agree  with  the 
need  for  such  a  committee  and  with  Its 
actions.  I  certainly  join  In  the  state- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina In  the  praise  that  was  lavished  on 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  . 

I  would  ixilnt  out  that  the  sum  of 
$400,000  asked  for  might  seem  a  large 
sum,  but  when  one  has  served  on  this 
committee  and  understands  Its  workings 
you  soon  recognize  that  we  need  a  far 
greater  amount  than  other  committees. 
In  the  first  place,  almost  every  hearing 
we  have  represents  a  situation  where 
there  are  strong  adversaries.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  for  ex- 
ample, on  which  I  am  privileged  also  to 
sit,  will  hold  hearings,  and  whether  it  be 
on  situs  picketing  or  whether  It  be  on 
higher  education  or  whether  It  be  on 
labor  bills — which  stir  some  degree  of 
heat — we  nevertheless  find  witnesses  will 
come  before  our  committee  and  cooperate 
and  give  the  points  for  or  against  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  committee.  We  can 
then  act. 

In  the  case  of  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  we  rarely  are  met  with  a 
situation  other  than  hostility.  Because 
of  the  aresis  into  which  we  delve,  because 
of  the  areas  which  we  are  mandated  by 
this  House  to  Investigate,  we  quite  nat- 
urally evoke  a  response  which  Is  not  co- 
operative. This  means  we  must  go  out 
in  advance  to  do  a  great  amoimt  of  what 
we  might  call  spadework. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  hear- 
ings, for  example,  we  could  guess  Mr. 
Sheldon  and  others  might  not  be  as  help- 
ful possibly  as  they  should  be  In  giving 
us  information,  so  thousands  of  hours  of 
staff  work  were  necessary  to  find  whether 
or  not  there  was  an  area  for  investiga- 
tion. So  we  do  a  great  amount  of  ad- 
vance work.  This  has  all  been  outlined 
before. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  since  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Stamler,  Yolanda  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Cohen  has  been  brought  up. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will  not 
rush  to  make  any  Judgment  on  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  because 
of  any  imsubstantlated  claims  that  may 
have  been  made  by  the  three  persons 
whom  this  committee  of  the  House  found 
deserved  to  be  tried  In  court  for  con- 
tempt and  whom  the  Congress  Itself  has 
voted  in  contempt.  These  matters  are 
still  before  the  courts.  There  were  a  lot 
of  contentions  made  about  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  Yolanda  Hall,  and  Milton 
Mitchell  Cohen,  so  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  put  In  the  Rxcors  what  the  facts 
In  this  case  are,  so  the  vote  on  this  bill 
will  not  in  any  way  be  deflected  off  of  its 
proper  course. 

In  October  1966  Jeranlah  Stamler, 
Yolanda  HaU,  and  MUton  MltcheU 
Cohen  were  cited  by  the  House  for  their 
refusal  to  testify  before  the  subcommit- 


tee at  hearings  in  Chicago  and  the  facts 
have  been  certified  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  the  U.S.  attorney,  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Illinois.  The  TJ3.  attor- 
ney has  not  brought  these  citations  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  asked  the  UJ3.  attorney  to 
withhold  presentation  of  these  citations 
pending  further  consideration  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit  in  remanding  the  dvll 
actions  Instituted  by  Stamler,  Hall,  and 
Cohen  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  nitnols.  Because  of 
the  close  relationship  between  the  con- 
tempt citations  and  the  action  of  the 
UJ3.  court  of  appeals  in  the  civil  actions, 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  imdedded  as 
to  when  the  contempt  citations  should 
be  presented  to  the  grand  Jury.  The  two 
civil  actions  wWch  were  Instituted  In  the 
district  court  are  as  follows: 

On  May  24,  1965.  the  day  before  the 
commencement  of  public  hearings  in 
Chicago,  the  plaintiffs  Jeremiah  Stamler 
and  Yolanda  Hall  and  intervening  plain- 
tiff Milton  Mitchell  Cohen,  who  were 
subpenaed  witnesses  for  the  Chicago 
hearings,  brought  an  action  in  equity 
against  the  members  of  the  committee  by 
which  they  sought  a  Judgment  declaring 
their  subpenas  and  the  proposed  hear- 
ings invalid,  declaring  rule  XI  unconsti- 
tutional, and  to  enjoin  the  defendants 
from  instituting  any  contempt  proceed- 
ings against  them.  The  plaintiffs  also 
moved  for  the  convening  of  a  three-Judge 
court.  On  the  same  day  the  district 
court  dismissed  this  action. 

A  second  action,  with  substantially  the 
same  averments — ^but  adleglng  matters 
occurring  at  the  public  session — ^was 
filed  by  the  plaintiffs  on  December  6, 
1965,  by  which  they  sought  a  Judgment 
declaring  rule  XI  unconstitutional,  de- 
claring the  hearings  and  subpenas  in- 
valid, and  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from 
proceeding  against  the  plaintiffs  for  c<hi- 
tempt.  They  also  moved  for  the  conven- 
ing of  a  three-Judge  court.  The  court 
dismissed  this  action  likewise. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed  both  civil  ac- 
tions and  the  cases  were  consolidated  on 
appeal.  In  November  1966,  the  court 
of  apiieals  reversed  the  district  court  In 
both  actions,  vacated  the  judgment,  and 
granted  the  plaintiffs'  request  for  the 
convening  of  a  three-Judge  court. 

The  court  of  appeals  held  that  the 
complaints  filed  by  the  plaintiffs  pre- 
sented a  substantial  constitutional  ques- 
tion which  deprived  the  district  court  of 
Jurisdiction  to  dismiss  the  complaints. 
The  court  of  appeals  said  that  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  plaintiffs'  com- 
plaint were  not  foreclosed  by  Barenblatt 
V.  United  States.  360  UJ3.  109  (1959),  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  passed  only 
upon  the  contention  of  whether  rule  XI 
was  imconstitutionally  vague,  and  as  to 
first  amendment  rights  had  said  that 
there  was  no  indication  in  the  record 
of  that  case  that  the  subcommittee  was 
attempting  to  pillory  witnesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals said,  the  plaintiffs  Stamler,  Hall, 
and  Cohen  had  alleged  generally  that  the 
Interpretation  of  rule  XI,  as  expressed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  subcommittee,  attrtb- 
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conduct  consisted  of  the  exposure  of  wit-  As  a  matter  oTf^t  I  I^ioiH  th«f  nn.  '^"^''^^  ^^*^f  ^  ^I.^  "°^  completed  Its 

nesses.  including  the  plaintiffs,  to  Uie  of  tot  memte«  of  thP^r.m^,f?^  ho  rf,Port  Of  l^s  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 

public  scorn,  obloquy   harassment   ^d  m^rf  wn  ^?^>,aL    fn    ^^'^'®*.  ^^  ^*"  y^*-'  ''"*  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 

intimidation  wSt^yleSStive  pTr-  ^itS^  to  ^Tit    LmT^S  *^^  "J^^^  °"^  ^''^'^^P^  Pl«<=«  °^  legislaS 

pose  but  rather  to  chi/and  deter  theL  ^TJSlly  wi^te  SuSs            "^  h«'^»  "if   "^'^*^"   f^'^''"^   «°°^« 

and  others  in  the  exercise  of  first  amend-  My  gSS  friend  Ed  w?i««a1H  th«t  fl^^  ^°  ^*i  ^*^  "^  ""^^^  Important  sec- 

m^t    rights     The^    allegations,    toe  to^'coTJt^e'Tuows  to"?ulef  of  tol  ^^ta  "^^''    unconstitutional    by    toe 

X^r^Sbfat '*'''■'"'' ''°' '^^^^  House  of  Representatives.    Intoeparlia-  "^Sr  BURLESON.    Mr  Speaker  I  yield 

'^^pil^'S'^S^^^of^?^.  -^7i^.lr^7^^t^^-^4^rr.^^^  ^BiB""^^''^'-''^^' 

complaints   of   toe   plaintiffs.   Stamler.  a  matter  of  fact    toat  the  hirine^  i^  ^  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding  to 

Hall,  and  Cohen.     The  matter  has  not  ClSo  were  t^LvS^     And^hSf  are  ^^-  .^^^^^1*^  "^  "™«  ^^^'^^  "»«  by 

reached  toe  hearing  stage.    The  Depart-  pencSg  to  toe  Surt  Sw  ^to  r^t  to  Sl.?'""^ii^^^  f  !l^r°!^  °'  ^^  '^°'"- 

ment   of  Justice   is  preparing  further  three  dtatiorS^d^  tij  by  ^Wen^  Sin^^.S.l^°T  A.^'^V.^tlon  at  tois 

pleadhigs  and  toe  committee  staff  is  now  from  Ohio,  toe  question  S  tovS^ther  ^  SI'  w?"^  ^"^  "^^"^  °'  l^^  comments 

assisting  the  Department  of  Justice  In  not  toe  w^mmltteTdld  toUow  toe  r^S  m^^i'lK*  '"?f°l'll^^°  ^.^^  ««""«" 

preparing  a  response  to  toe  complaints,  of  toe  House  in  toe  hearings  that  tS  ^^,  ^  ^fw.*^«  **^^  "^^^'^  '^^  ^^  ^c- 

There  will  be.  no  doubt,  a  considerable  Place  in  ScSo     I^  sS^^c^es  ^T^  in"f.H^«^  ^r^^^^f^f"  ?"-Ameri- 

engto  of  time  elapsing  before  this  case  contended  toe  a>mmittee  did  n^t  S^?n A^  w^  ,"  .^"^  '^  'I'lf  *'  '^ 

Is  disposed  of  or  before  it  might  be  tried.        I  do  know  that  the  respected  news-  J^.  L  »^^  ^  ^^  ^^*^°'*°  "*®  *^"s- 

Until  such  time  as  this  case  is  finally  paper,   toe  Chicago  DaUy  j2S^    (5S-  nrpn^rf^  HvT  f  «^^°^%^and  analysis 

decided,  it  is  premature,  to  say  the  least,  mented  on  the  acUons  of  the  comnSttee  fJoM^fi?^  '^^  ^  o'"^'^  °'  Congress  Leg- 

'°I,  *^^.>,P'^'°°  ^  °^^«  aUegation^  after  it  concluded  thi  heaSiSTcw!  S?  ,8  STr!lf  .^^^^^'^.^'^i^^T?- 
against  toe  Committee  on  Un-American  cago  in  an  editorial  which  bore  toe  title  i^L  '  J,,  '  I^^.  undated  to  March  22. 
Activities  based  on  toe  unsubstantiated  ''Pairplay  Went  Out  SwiSow-T^at  r^^\  ^^  J^"^"^  °' "?^'  statistical  re- 
claims of  three  persons  who.  toe  House  was  quite  descriptive  of  the  impression  ^I^  coders  toe  year  1945.  at  which  time 
has  found,  deserve  to  be  tried  in  court  for  of  toe  committee's  hearings  ^  SlnH^"^^^,..''"  constituted  as  a 
contempt  of  toe  Congress  of  toe  United  What  does  the  committee  do?  Period-  hSo^  committee,  up  untU  the  present 
®'**®*-  icaJly  it  will  issue  a  report  or  hold  its  t«L.,    .i.  . 

Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  widely  publicized  hearings  or  ask  the  i   ^^®  "  ^  ^°*  °^^  purpose  to  engage 

5  minutes  to  toe  gentleman  from  Illinois  House  to  issue  a  citation  at  some  time  f^^  numerical  argument  wito   toe 

[Mr.  YATES].  to  hold  one  or  more  witnlsse^^  SS!  ^fl"^"^  T^*'  J"**  ^^^  ^  ^^  '«"•  I 

Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  tempt  for  having  failed  to  comply  wlto  ^^l^''^  ^.^  *  ^^^^  reliable  authority 

Join  in  the  remarks  spoken  earlier  by  my  some  request  of  toe  committee  ^   contradicts  toe  figures  given  by  him. 

colleagues  regarding  the  distinguished  Do  Members  know  what  toe'  record  of  u   ^  record  will  show  that  toere  have 

chairman  of  this  committee.    Ed  Waus  these  citations  is?    There  have  been  129  u    "  f'"®  ^"^^  cItaUons  of  which  181 

has  been  a  long-time  friend  of  mdne.  and  contempt    citations    which    have    been  5*^®  Z^^  indicted.    As  of  toe  present 

there  is  not  a  finer  person  in  the  House  voted  by  the  House  at  toe  request  of  this  ,  "^®"  ^*^®  '^^  *5  ^*^  convictions 

than  he  is.  committee.    Do    Members    know    how  ^         ^  citaUons  emanating  from  this 

But.  without  reflecting  in  any  way  on  many  have  been  sustained  in  toe  courts?  ^'^""^Ittee  are  concerned, 

any  in^vidual  member  of  toe  committee.  Nine.    Nine  out  of  129  contempt  clta-  ^'  **^'  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask 

toose  of  us  who  oppose  the  committee  will  tions  have  been  sustained  in  the  courts  unanimous  consent  at  thla  time  to  Insert 

propose  later  today  that  toe  House  ought  This  Is  the  record  of  toe  committee  over  A^*  ^^^^  ^  complied  by  toe  Library  of 

to  take  a  look  at  the  operations  of  this  the  past  17  years.  Xtongress  Legislative  Reference  Service 

committee.    It  is  time  that  we  do  so.  The  committee  has  50  employees  more  "^  ^^  Record. 

In  vlewof  toe  fact  that  this  Is  the  most  or  less,  and  it  spends  a  half -million  dol-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 

*^^  I  TI!P^  committee  of  the  House  lars  a  year  on  salaries  and  on  consul-  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered, 

and  in  view  of  toe  fact  that  there  are  so  tants'  fees.    The  committee  is  author-  There  was  no  objection 

many  questions  which  are  always  raised  Ized  to  employ  consultants.    There  were  The  table  is  as  follows- 

whenever  a  resoluUon  affecting  this  com-  two    consultants    emoloved    last    vear-  ^^^■,^  „-  n.                X_ 

SfoSSs^'"'  nor^?°ffr.s-S'^„r.«s;':  .«si:j?"-;';ss?ir;Sp.'r.T?,^ 

jurisdiction,  or  limit  Its  activities.  look     at     what    this     committee     does?  Library    of    Oongresa    Legislative    Referent 

AS  an  example,  how  many  Members  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  ask  at  the  Service,  dated  November  18,  1966,  and  up- 

have  taken  the  time  to  read  the  Jurlsdic-  present  time,  hi  the  motion  to  recommit  ^^ted  to  March  22,  i967.   The  period  covered 

non  of  toe  committee  as  it  appears  in  which  will  follow.  U  from  the  year  IMfi.  at  which  time  the 

toe  rules?     Let  me  read  the  rule  estab-  Based  upon  toe  activities  of  toe  com-  Committee  waa  created  as  a  Stonding  com- 

llshlng  the  committee:  mittee,  based  upon  the  fact  that  periodl-  °^ttee.  to  date. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  caUy  the  House  Ollght  to  look  at  some  of  fK^*S*^  *^®"  ^'*  ****'^  '*  conviction*  In 

as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  U  authorized  Its  most  controversial   activities    I  be-  ^"^        oourta    according  to   the   Library 

to  make  from  time  to  time  investigations  of  Ueve  toe  motion  to  recommit  which  wll]  nL<.^.S?J^T        »^  i"^  °*^  includes  8 

(1)  the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un-  be  filed  latPr  In  th/m^i^.r,„      »!      ,  J  P^*^  °'  °°^°  contendere,  which  is  equivalent 

American  propaganda  activities  in  the  um^  £  Sfi.SS                  Proceedings  should  In  law  to  a  plea  of  guilty).     Of  these  76 

States.  (2)   the  diffusion  within  the  tJnlted  iiVr^^a,r%«      „     „       .  convictions.    18  were   not   appealed   and  27 

States  of  subversive  and  un-American  propa-  ^^-  J0EL80N.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  toe  were  sustained  on  review,  for  a  total  of  45 

ganda  that  Is  Instigated  from  foreign  coun-  gentleman  yield?  Anal    convictions    to   date.      There    are,    In 

tries  or  of  a  domestic  origin  and  attacks  the  ^r.  YATES.     I  yield  to  toe  gentleman  *****^1°'i'  *  convictions  currenUy  on  appeal, 

principle  of  the  form  of  government  as  guar-  from  New  Jersey.  Number  of  dtetlons                                     itk 

anteed  by  our  ConstltuUon.  and  (3)  aU  other  Mr  JOELSON      In  tho  \tuet  pt^«H,^T,  »o  Indicted                       ilS 

s^^ssri^^'i^^izr^.  -^^s^li^-^^t/T^'.  ^s;t^^^^^^^^--^^^  " 

^^-6-                    i««»«u7  remsoiai  legiaia-  j^^^^  ^  Investigate  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  ?Jfu,     °I!.  ^'^ » 

^    ,.,  Has  toe  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac-  a!^«^   '^^.". -^ « 

Would  you  say  that  toe  activities  of  tlvltles  come  up  wlto  any  iSSSJaa  a  ^cSSi*~^  ^"^  "**°° » 

this  committee  have  been  limited  wltoin  result  of  toat?            ^  legislation  aa  a  ^^^^S  on -,sli^-t^L":::::3::  1 
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Convictions  not  appealed , 15 

Convictions  rustalned  on  final  review..  '27 

Convictions    pending    api>eal 4 

Pleaded  nolo  contendere - 2 

Pleading  nolo  contendere;  to  reappear 1 

Purged  contempt — Promised  to  appear 2 

Acquitted    or    dismissed '89 

Acquitted    or    dismissed    on    reindict- 
ment      4 

Convictions  reversed . 37 

Convictions  on  reindictment  reversed 1 

Citations  Ignored  by  grand  jury 9 

Further  prosecution  dropped 4 

>  This  figure  Includes  only  those  convictions 
which  were  reviewed,  and  does  not  Include 
convictions  which  became  final  in  the  ab- 
sence of  review. 

'  Includes  appellate  instructions  to  dismiss 
or  to  acquit. 


COKPARATIVK    SxtTDT    OV    CONTSMPT   CITATIONS 

OF  THK  House  Committex  on  Un-Amebican 
AcnvrriKS  and  All  Other  Committees  or 
THE  House  and  Senate  for  the  Period 
1944-1957 

A  study  of  the  history  of  contempt  cita- 
tions for  the  period  1944-1957  prepared  by 
Carl  Beck  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
his  book  titled,  "Contempt  of  Congress,"  re- 
veals that  during  that  period  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  a 
total  of  135  witnesses,  43  of  whom  were 
finally  convicted,  whereas  all  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  for  the  same 
period  bad  cited  91  witnesses,  of  whom  only 
11  were  finally  convicted.  (7  citations  of  the 
HCUA  and  8  of  the  other  committees  then 
remained  pending.) 

Carl  Beck's  recapitulation  is  as  follows: 


Courtlhislory  of  contempt  citations,  1944-57 ' 


Tolal. 


rbo  purged  themselves  and  those 


Witness  purged  himself 

Ignored  by  grand  Jury 

Not  brought  tu  trial  (excluding  those 

Ignnr^d  by  grand  jury) 

Acquitted  by  district  court 

Convicted  by  district  court  (no  further  action) — 

Convicted  by  district  court  (appealing) — 

Acquit  led  by  court  of  appeals 

Conviction  upheld  by  court  ofappealt .. .. 

Acquitted  by  Supreme  Court _ ' 

Convlellon  upheld  by  Supreme  Cotirt 

liecislon  by  grand  jury,  district  eoatt,  court  o(  appeals  or  Supreme 

Court  pending »,.. --- 


Committee 

on  Un- 
American 
Activities 


135 


8 

7 

2 

59 

16 

6 

7 

21 

7 

1 


All  other 
committee* 


91 


• 

14 
3S 
4 
4 
12 
3 
2 
0 


Total 


229 


3 

16 

16 
94 
19 
10 
19 
24 
9 
1 

IS 


1  The  Dgures  In  this  chart  only  ret*  to  final  action  by  the  courts.  Thtis.  s  person  convicted  by  the  district  court 
whose  conviction  was  sustained  by  tbfl  court  of  appeals,  but  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Is  only  recorded  under 
"Acquitted  by  Supreme  Court." 


Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Following  the  remarks 
I  made  a  moment  ago  on  toe  floor,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  toe  letter  to  which 
I  referred  in  those  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  if  I  have  any  more  time  left. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  think  it  is  toe  function  of  the 
committee  to  obtain  citations.  The 
function  of  toe  committee  Is  to  recom- 
mend legislation — constitutional  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood the  argument  of  toe  gentleman.  I 
toought  he  or  his  colleague  was  trying  to 
show  that  toe  committee  had  not  been 
successful  In  obtaining  contempt  cita- 
tions with  the  recitation  of  figures  which 
were  Incorrect.  You  decide  which  way 
you  want  It. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  leaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  toe  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Tuck]. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  toe  committee  resolution.  I 
deprecate  the  fact  that  certain  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
undertake  to  deny  toe  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  on  Its  work  this  year. 

Their  persistence,  however,  toelr  firm 
commitment  to  toelr  cause,  toe  effort 


toey  exert,  toelr  refusal  to  surrender, 
toelr  dogged  devotion  to  a  task  and  a 
cause  which  I  trust  is  hopeless  may  be 
commended.  After  29  years  of  utter 
failure,  these  opponents  are  still  con- 
tending and  endeavoring  to  cut  off  toe 
funds  for  toe  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

I  believe  these  colleagues  wUl  lose  toelr 
battle  again  today,  Just  as  they  have  lost 
all  toe  battles  of  toe  same  type  which 
toey  have  fought  over  the  years.  They 
will  lose  it  basically  because  their  views 
represent  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
American  people.  They  will  lose  it  be- 
cause the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  oppose  toelr  position.  They  will 
lose  it  because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, moved  by  toe  highest  sentiment  of 
responsibility  on  every  significant  issue 
concerning  our  national  welfare,  shfses 
the  view  of  the  overwhelming  ma^ity 
of  toe  public  and  not  the  vlewM  toe 
minority,  toe  tiny  minority,  that  desires 
toe  abolition  of  toe  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities deserves  Its  continued  existence 
because  It  Is  supported  by  all  patriotic 
organizations,  such  as  toe  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
many  otoers  too  nimierous  to  mention. 
Many  men  who  threw  toemselves  in  toe 
very  Jaws  of  deato  for  Ood  and  for  coun- 
try approve  toe  record  and  toe  accom- 
plishments of  toe  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Many  years  ago  a  gentleman  continued 
to  repeat  his  love  and  admiration  for 
Grover  Cleveland.  A  bystander  in- 
quired, "Why  do  you  love  Qrover  Cleve- 
land?" And  toe  answer  promptly  came: 
"I  love  My"  for  toe  enemies  he  has 
made."   And  so  It  is  with  toe  Committee 


on  Un-American  Activities.  It  deserves 
to  exist  because  of  toe  enemies  it  has 
made. 

Every  Communist  front  organization 
in  the  country,  such  as  toe  DuBois  Clubs 
of  America  and  otoers,  opposes  toe  con- 
tinuation of  this  committee,  as  does  toe 
Communist  Party  itself.  If  this  coznmit- 
tee  Is  so  needless  and  worthless  and  ac- 
complishes so  little,  as  some  contend, 
these  nefarious  organizations  dedicated 
to  oiu:  enslavement  and  the  overthrow 
of  our  American  Government  would  not 
be  so  violent  in  toelr  opposition. 

These  dexterous  opponents  of  our 
committee  have  adopted  an  approach 
and  a  strategy  that  are  Indeed  alluring. 
They  heap  lavish  praise  upon  toe  mem- 
bers of  toe  committee,  extolling  toelr 
virtues  and  minimizing  their  faults. 
Their  over-generous  compliments  and 
kind  words  are  noted  and  appreciated, 
but  serve  to  remind  me  of  toe  lady  In  toe 
play  who  protested  too  much.  Their 
skillful  tactics  are  as  old  as  toe  hills  and 
have  been  employed  in  all  forms  of  con- 
tests since  time  Immemorial.  They  bring 
to  mind  a  vision  of  toe  memorable  epi- 
sode on  toe  field  of  Gideon  In  the  time 
of  David,  toe  King,  when  Joab,  referred 
to  hi  toe  Bible  as  toe  flint-headed 
nephew  of  King  David,  met  Amasa,  whose 
face  he  caressed,  but  whose  body  he 
despoiled.  You  no  doubt  remember  toe 
story. 

Wito  toe  customary  salutation  of  af- 
fection and  friendship,  Joab  approached 
wlto  his  right  hand  stroking  the  beard 
of  Amasa  and  inquired  with  great  solici- 
tude: "Is  It  well  with  thee,  my  brother?" 
And  Amasa  noted  not  the  sword  that  was 
in  Joab's  other  hand,  and  Joab  smote 
Amasa  under  toe  fifth  rib  and  laid  his 
bowels  on  toe  ground  to  mingle  with  toe 
dust  of  toat  ancient  and  faraway  battle- 
field. 

The  lengto  of  our  beard  may  not  be 
such  as  that  of  Amasa,  but  we  have 
eyes  keen  enough  to  perceive  toe  situa- 
tion and  to  imderstand  toe  destructive 
efifect  of  toe  operation. 

Our  opposing  colleagues  deserve  com- 
mendation for  toelr  diligence.  They  ex- 
hibit great  elation,  believing  toey  have 
discovered  a  new  and  a  powerful  weapon, 
but  toey  fail  to  realize  how  ineffectual 
it  Is. 

I  can  recall  lists  of  names  being  placed 
in  toe  Record,  names  of  people  who  want 
to  abolish  toe  committee — In  some  cases, 
lists  of  several  thousands  of  toem.  The 
Joy  and  elation  which  our  diligent  col- 
leagues derive  from  toese  lists  soon  dissi- 
pate because  they  find  that  toe  new 
and  powerful  weapon  was  only  a  dud. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  from 
California,  an  ordinary,  typical  Ameri- 
can, decided,  when  toe  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  under  at- 
tack, that  he  would  do  something  to 
help.  So  he  drafted  a  statement  sup- 
porting toe  committee  and  mailed  it  to 
contacts  he  had  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  asking  toem  to  get  people  to 
sign  It — ^Just  as  our  opponents  are  always 
circulating  petitions  in  toe  hope  that 
toey  will  get  a  significant  number  of  sig- 
natures for  them. 

The  result  of  toe  effort  of  this  Ameri- 
can who  had  no  ftmds  behind  him,  no 
formally  organized  group  wlto  full-time 
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paid  agents  to  spend  their  days  doing 
nothing  except  trying  to  obtain  signa- 
tures on  a  petition,  was  to  get  30.000 
signatures  on  this  petition  supporting 
the  committee,  which  he  brought  to 
Washington  to  present  to  our  chairman. 

This  Is  a  significant  accomplishment 
In  the  light  of  the  effort  to  enervate  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  render  it  powerless. 

The  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis,  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  Is  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee.  He 
Is  a  lawyer  of  national  standing.  His 
fairness,  his  Impartiality,  his  ability  have 
been  Impressed  upon  us  all,  and  he  en- 
Joys  to  an  unusually  high  degree  the  con- 
fidence and  the  esteem  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Here  is  a  letter  Chairman  Willis  re- 
cently received  from  the  American  Le- 
gion, an  organization  which  courts  as 
members  some  two  and  a  h^if  million 
Americans  who  are  veterans  of  our  armed 
services.  The  director  of  the  American 
Legion's  Washington  oflBce  was  forward- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  1968  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion. 
That  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  tbe  maintenance  of  the  freedom 
and  integrity  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  aU  of  ita  cltlzena  neceasltates  the 
oontlnnlng  vigilance  of  groups  seeking  to 
subvert  and  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  August  30,  31-September  1.  1966,  That 
It  commend  the  House  Commltttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  for  their  consistent 
efforts  In  the  flght  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  against  totalitarian  Communism 
and  subversive  elements  and  urge  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Seciulty  Subcommittee  without  any  curtail- 
ment of  their  Jurisdiction  or  appropriations. 

I  have  in  mind  also  another  recent  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Willis,  this  one  from 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  an 
organization  whose  membership  is  lim- 
ited to  men  who  have  served  on  foreign 
soil  in  a  time  of  war  and  of  Insurrection 
In  which  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
have  been  committed.  It  has  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  half  million  members. 
The  director  of  the  VFW  National  Legis- 
lative Service,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover, 
enclosing  a  VFW  resolution  In  his  cover- 
ing letter,  made  the  following  statement  : 

Rest  assTired  should  efforts  be  revived  to 
eliminate  your  committee  or  subsequently, 
thereto,  emasculate  the  work  of  your  com- 
mittee by  cutting  necessary  funds,  the  V7W 
wlU  be  doing  everything  ponathle  to  oppose 
and  defeat  any  such  movement. 

The  VFW  resolution  reaffirming  that 
organization's  support  of  the  committee's 
great  service  to  our  coimtry,  adopted  at 
the  67th  national  convention,  August  21- 
26, 1966,  follows: 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  long  been  a  stalwart 
factor  in  the  preservation  of  our  government 
against  those  who  would  subvert  it;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  has  been  subjected 
to  ridlCTiie  and  criticism  by  those  who  fear  to 
be  exposed  by  the  committee's  investigation; 
and 


Whereas  the  Hoiue  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  proceeded  with  dig- 
nity and  determination  In  the  discharge  of 
Its  duties;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  continues  to  per- 
form a  vital  and  necessary  function  In  our 
government,  by  reason  of  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  forces  who  are  at  worlt  to  undermine 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  t?ie  67th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  commend  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Actvltlee  and  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  the  committee  for  the  service  it  is 
performing  on  behalf  of  our  country,  and 
reaffirm  our  continued  support. 

Over  the  years,  numerous  other  mass- 
membership  organizations  representing 
the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  Americanism 
have  passed  similar  resolutions. 

The  committee  does  not  have  to  solicit 
such  support.  It  does  not  have  to  go  out 
drumming  endorsements.  It  can  con- 
stantly depend  upon  the  unqualified  sup- 
port of  that  segment  of  our  society  con- 
stituting the  warp  and  the  woof  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  who  approve  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  committee  and 
who  favor  its  continuation.  All  the 
propaganda  and  agitation  which  may  be 
assembled  can  never  change  them. 

All  of  us  should  and  do  have  great  ad- 
miration for  intellectual  achievement. 
One  of  the  first  marks  of  the  genuine  in- 
tellectual is  that  he  has  studied  and 
knows  his  subject  and  therefore  com- 
mands and  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
public  when  he  speaks  on  that  subject. 
Many  so-called  intellectuals  have  dubi- 
ous claim  to  that  name  when  they  speak 
or  write  about  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  imdoubtedly  deserve  that  appella- 
tion and  who,  I  am  pleased  to  add,  speak 
well  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

I  would  like  to  make  brief  reference  to 
one  such  man  now — Professor  Benjamin 
E.  Llpplncott.  formerly  of  the  University 
of  London,  now  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  Is  past  vice  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Political  and  Legal  Philoso- 
phy. One  of  Professor  Uppincott's 
books,  "Democracy's  Dilemma,  the  To- 
talitarian Party  In  a  Free  Society,"  was 
published  in  1965.  It  Is  a  thoughtful 
book  which  deals  with  tiie  problem  of 
how  a  government,  such  as  oxm  and 
those  In  Western  Europe,  has  sought  to 
deal,  and  ought  to  deal,  with  totalitarian 
political  movements  and,  specifically, 
with  Communist  Parties.  It  deals  with 
the  internal  threat  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  a  nation  posed  by  com- 
munism. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Is 
that,  In  writing  this  book  and  in  the 
years  of  backgroimd  study  that  preceded 
the  actual  writing  of  It,  Professor  Llp- 
plncott, an  intellectual  and  a  liberal, 
made  use  of  the  hearings  and  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. 

One  of  the  appendixes  to  his  book  Is 
"A  Note  on  Soxirce  Materials."  In  this 
note,  he  referred  to  the  hearings  and 
reports  of  this  committee  as  "richly  re- 
warding." I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
read  his  note  in  full,  but  do  request,  Mr. 


Speaker,  permission  to  insert  the  text  of 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  text  follows: 

A  comment  may  be  of  Interest  on  source 
materials  provided  by  Congressional  com- 
mittees, which  was  useful  for  Chapter  a. 
The  author  approached,  at  the  outset  of  this 
study,  the  bearings  and  the  reports  of  the 
Congressional  Investigating  committees  with 
considerable  misgivings,  but  was  surprised 
to  find  a  wealth  of  data  that  was  most  \ueful 
In  xuiderstanding  Communist  activity,  per- 
sonnel, and  organization  in  the  United 
States.  These  sources,  obviously,  must  be 
used  with  discrimination,  but  anyone  who  is 
knowledgeable  with  respect  to  the  Oom- 
munlst  movement,  especially  If  he  has  had 
direct  experience  with  it,  will  find  the  re- 
P9rts  and  hearings  richly  rewarding. 

It  is  the  author's  experience  that  untU 
late  years  liberals  have  made  little  use  of  the 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  Of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  author  found,  for  example,  that 
hearing  after  hearing  and  report  after  report 
in  the  libraries  of  two  g^eat  universities. 
Harvard  and  Minnesota,  had  never  been 
opened. 

The  materials  turned  up  through  Investi- 
gation were  apparently  avoided  because  of 
the  excesses  of  Blartin  Dies  and  Pam«U 
Thomas,  the  early  chairmen  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.'  Part 
of  this  reputation  springs  from  the  fact  that 
on  occasion  witnesses  were  abused,  but  as  a 
rule  this  did  not  happen  unless  the  witness 
was  arrogant  and  Insulting  to  the  Commit- 
tee. Part  of  this  reputation  also  springs 
from  the  liberal  press  emphasizing  the  vio- 
lations of  fair  play  by  the  Committee,  mini- 
mizing the  provocative  behavior  of  witnesses, 
and  giving  little  attention  to  the  data  that 
were  developed.  The  Committee's  reputation 
doubtless  suffered,  too.  from  the  concerted 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers.' 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  lib- 
erals who  were  quick  to  raise  their  voices  in 
protests  against  the  excesses  of  Investigating 
committees  dealing  with  Communists  were 
on  the  whole  notably  silent  with  respect  to 
the  excesses  of  such  committees  dealing  with 
the  misdoings  of  bankers  and  capitalists  In 

1  For  a  criticism  of  the  House  Committee, 
see  Robert  H.  Carr,  The  House  Un-American 
Actitrtties  Committee:  194S-19S0  (Reinhart, 
New  York.  1961) .  For  a  defense  see.  WUllam 
F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  The  Committee  and  its  Orittes 
(Putnam,  New  York.  1902).  The  last  ohap- 
tsr,  "A  Record  of  the  Committee's  Work." 
lists  the  various  hearings,  reports,  and  con- 
siiltations  undertaken  by  the  Committee. 
See  pp.  37^-836.  Anyone  who  would  attempt 
to  understand  the  character  and  the  extent 
of  the  Communists'  activities  In  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  neglect  these 
materials. 

■  The  ability  of  a  pro-Oommunlst  minority 
to  discredit  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  was  strikingly  illustrated, 
during  the  latter  part  of  1039  and  early  1940, 
at  the  Board  of  Directors  level  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  Board  had  ap- 
pointed the  Wise  Committee  to  investigate 
the  HUAC  under  the  chairmanship  of  lifartln 
Dies.  The  Wise  Committee's  conclusions 
were  mixed;  although  they  were  very  critical 
of  HUAC's  methods,  they  said  that  much  in 
the  Dies'  findings  was  of  value  as  an  aid  tn 
legislating  and  in  preparing  a  more  adequate 
national  defense.  After  the  pro- Communist 
went  to  work  on  the  conclusions,  the  value 
was  insignlflcant.  See  Joseph  Tanenhaus, 
"American  Civil  Liberties  Union,"  to  be  pub- 
lished In  Studies  in  Infiltration:  The  Strategy 
and  Tactics  of  Communist  Maneuver  (Cor- 
nell umversity,  Ithaca,  1966),  edited  by  John 
P.  Roche,  a  volume  In  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public series. 
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the  twenties  and  early  thirties.  The  studies 
made  In  recent  years  on  communism  in  the 
United  States  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Fund  for  the  Republic  are  correcting  this 
lapse  with  respect  to  the  use  of  materials  In 
the  reports  and  hearings  of  Oongreeslonal 
investigating  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  could  talk  for  hours 
on  the  subject  of  why  the  committee  en- 
joys the  support  of  the  American  orga- 
nizations to  which  I  have  advert^. 
These  organizations  and  individuals  have 
always  supported,  and  today  support,  the 
committee  for  the  simple  basic  reason 
that  they  know  It  has  a  very  important 
task  to  perform  and,  while  we  members 
of  the  committee  are  not  perfect  and 
sometimes  make  mistakes — as  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  others  do — the 
committee,  over  the  years,  has  done  an 
extremely  creditable  and  highly  valuable 
job. 

The  committee's  record  is  public.  It 
is  there  for  all  to  see  in  the  himdreds  of 
volumes  of  hearings  and  reports,  in  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
It  has  relesised  over  the  years.  The  com- 
mittee's record  of  accomplishments  can 
also  be  found  In  the  scores  of  books  that 
have  been  written  by  authorities  and 
scholars  who  have  studied,  quoted  from 
and  referred  to  Its  hearings  and  rei>orts. 
It  Is  found  in  the  40-odd  laws  on  the 
books  of  our  Nation  In  the  field  of  secu- 
rity which  follow  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
only  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dealing  with  the  subject  of 
internal  security.  The  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established  and  accomplish- 
ments which  It  has  achieved  commend  It 
to  the  favorable  consideration,  not  only 
of  this  body,  but  of  the  American  people 
as  well.  It  stands  today  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  instrumentalities  now  or- 
ganized and  working  in  opposition  to 
world  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
policy  of  one  committee  in  regard  to  con- 
tract hiring,  which  is  as  follows: 

COMMITTZX    POUCT    ON    CONTRACTS 

AU  Committees  of  the  Congress  find  it 
necessary,  and/or  advisable,  from  time  to 
time  and  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
have  work  done  for  them  by  quallfled  persons 
under  contract.  The  type  of  service  con- 
tracted by  a  Congressional  Committee  may 
vary  considerably.  Sometimes  it  is  inves- 
tigaUve  in  nature;  sometimes,  clerloal;  some- 
times, scholarly. 

This  is  a  completely  proper  and  legitimate 
method  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  the 
Congress  and  its  Committees.  It  has  been 
done  for  many  years.  It  Is  provided  for  In 
the  Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Committee 
on  Bouse  Administration  is  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  such  arrangements.  As  we  aU 
know,  the  Executive  Branch  spends  huge 
sums  of  money  each  year  on  contracted 
studies  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Over  the  years,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  like  other  Committees 
of  the  Congress,  has  had  work  done  in  all 
of  the  above-mentioned  categories  by  con- 
tract with  certain  persons.  During  its  re- 
cent investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  as 
one  example,  a  former  agent  of  the  FBI  was 
employed  by  the  Committee,  under  contract, 
to  assist  m  the  huge  investigative  task  in- 


volved m  preparing  for  the  Committee's  hear- 
ings. 

Two  scholarly  documents  published  by  the 
Committee  in  recent  years  in  its  "Facts  on 
Oommunism"  series  were  written  under  con- 
tract. The  first  volume,  "The  Communist 
Ideology,"  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Oerhart 
Nlemeyer,  Professor  of  Poliucal  Science  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a  weU 
known  authority  on  the  subject.  The  second 
volume,  "The  Soviet  Union,  from  Lenin  to 
Khrushchev."  was  prepared  by  the  late  Dr. 
David  J.  Dallln.  the  author  of  many  books 
on  tlie  subject  of  Communism  and  the  So- 
viet Umon  and  an  Internationally  recognized 
scholar. 

At  the  time  it  was  decided  to  undertake 
these  studies,  no  one  on  the  Committee  staff 
could  be  spared  to  carry  out  the  extensive 
research  Involved  in  their  preparation.  The 
Committee  also  believed  that  they  could  beet 
be  prepared  by  persons  in  the  academic  field 
with  outstanding  reputations  in  the  area  the 
studies  concerned. 

This  Is  why  the  work  was  contracted.  The 
project  was  outlined  by  the  Committee  Chair- 
man in  letters  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  that 
Committee,  after  due  consideration,  approved 
these  contracts. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  every  persen  whose  services  have  been 
contracted  for  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee — the  duties  Imposed  upon  it  by 
the  House — it  has  sometimes  developed  that 
the  persons  best  quallfled  to  make  certain 
studies,  or  perform  other  work  desired  by  the 
Committee,  have  been  persons  who  have  been 
witnesses  before  the  Committee.  In  such 
cases,  they  have  been  employed  under  con- 
tract. 

This  Is  a  completely  proper  procedure. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  it  shoiild  not  be 
done.  The  Important  thing  for  every  Com- 
mittee to  do  is  the  work  assigned  to  it  by 
the  House  and  to  have  it  done  by  competent 
and  qualified  people.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  person  has  testified  before  a  Committee 
should  not  disqualify  him  from  later  per- 
forming services  for  the  Committee  under 
contract.  Generally  sp>eaklng,  the  fact  that 
a  person  has  so  testified  indicates  competence 
In  the  area. 

Material  placed  In  the  Record  In  the  re- 
cent past  has  led  some  to  beUeve  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  not 
only  spends  large  sums  of  money  for  con- 
tract services,  but  that  aU,  or  most,  of  the 
money  it  has  spent  in  this  manner  has  been 
paid  to  persons  who  have  been  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

This  is  not  so.  I  have  heard  and  read  the 
claim  that,  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the 
Committee  has  paid  over  $35,000  to  18  wit- 
neeees  for  favorable  testimony.  Such  state- 
ments are  completely  without  fotmdation. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  from  1961  to 
date,  the  Committee — for  services  rendered, 
but  not  for  testimony — has  paid  a  total  of 
$6,676  to  7  persons  who  have  been  wltnessee 
before  the  Committee  in  the  past — one  of 
them,  I  might  point  out,  as  long  ago  as 
1939. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  future,  there  will 
be  occasions  when  persons  who  have  been 
wltneesee  before  the  Coounittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  will  be  the  ones  beet 
quallfled  to  perform  certain  services  which 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Committee,  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  ooimtry  as  a  whole. 
When  this  devel(^)e  and  certain  factors  pre- 
vent the  Committee  from  placing  theee  peo- 
ple on  the  regular  payroll,  the  Committee 
will  submit  requests  for  their  employment 
under  contract.  I  feel  certain  that,  when 
these  contracts  are  justified — as  they  have 
been  In  the  past — they  wlU  be  approved — 
again,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past — ^by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


Propaganda  recently  distributed  by  a  Com- 
munist front  organization  has  referred  to 
"secret"  contracts  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc  at  large,  I 
would  like  to  state  for  the  record  what  all 
Members  of  this  House  know — ^that  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  secret  Committee  con- 
tracts. Every  six  months  the  Committee  on 
Hovise  Administration  pubUshee  a  document, 
"Detailed  Statement  of  Disbursements," 
which  lists  every  single  payment  made  from 
the  contingent  funds  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing aU  payments  under  contract  with  Com- 
mittees. There  is  nothing  secret  about  the 
contracts  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  or  of  any  other  Committee.  They 
are  all  matters  of  pubUc  record. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuxr]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit.  We  need 
a  great  deal  more  information  about  how 
this  money  is  going  to  be  spent.  I  am 
concerned  by  the  announcement  last 
October,  that  the  committee  staff  is 
undertaking  "a  preliminary  Inquiry  into 
organized  rioting"  to  determine  what  role 
"subversive"  elements  may  have  played 
in  such  alleged  organized  rioting.  The 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  has  shown  a  disturbing 
propensity  for  characterizing  as  "sub- 
versive" a  wide  variety  of  dissent  and 
nonconformity.  If  there  Is  to  be  an  in- 
quiry of  this  nature,  it  would  more  prop- 
erly be  conducted  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  propriety  of  expending  House  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  flies  con- 
taining "raw"  unsubstantiated  allega- 
tions about  many  U.S.  citizens  and  mak- 
ing such  unsubstantiated  material  avail- 
able to  almost  anybody  who  requests  it. 
I  think  that  such  activity  does  substan- 
tial damage  to  our  Ideals  of  fair  play, 
justice,  and  individual  rights. 

The  recommltal  of  this  resolution  will 
not  leave  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  without  funds.  Under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
the  committee  is  entitled  to  hire  10  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  employees  at  ag- 
gregate annual  salaries  of  almost 
$160,000.  In  addition,  the  committee  is 
entitled  to  allowances  for  printing,  sta- 
tionery, office  equipment,  et  cetera,  which 
total  up  to  over  $50,000. 

In  almost  30  years,  the  committee  has 
produced  only  five  pieces  of  legislation, 
and  those  five  are  basically  valueless.  In 
the  17  years  since  the  passage  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  not  a  single 
organization  has  registered  as  "subver- 
sive." Recent  court  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  self-incrimination  have  made  It 
viilually  a  dead  letter.  The  Communist 
Control  Act  of  1954  is  so  patently  uncon- 
stitutional that  it  has  never  been  en- 
forced. The  other  three  laws  from  the 
committee  are  merely  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  have 
frequently  reflected  discredit  upon  this 
House.  I  think  it  is  time  we  had  a 
thorough  study  to  determine  why  this 
committee  which  handles  virtually  no 
legislation  spends  over  $1.200,000 — more 
than  all  but  two  or  three  other  standing 
committees— during  a  2-year  Congress. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  C4ilo. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Is  aware  of  it 
or  not,  but  I  understand  the  minority 
side  plans  to  offer  a  motion  to  recominlt 
in  an  effort  to  increase  the  amount  to  be 
authorized  and  appropriated  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 

UvlUes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  is  not  the  mo- 
tion to  reconmiit  that  I  have  in  mind. 
However,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  for  clarifying  that 
situation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  would  agree,  I 
believe,  in  accordance  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  that  in  the 
event  the  minority  does  offer  a  motion 

to  recommit 

Mr.  SCHEUER.    To  Increase 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  To 
cancel  the  action  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee — to  declare  the 
action  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee null  and  void,  and  to  raise  the 
appropriation  back  to  $400,000,  the 
proper  vote  would  be  what?  Would  be 
"No"? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  vote  would  be 
to  oppose  that  motion  to  recommit,  of 
course. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BttrtonI. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude certain  records  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  appropria- 
tion recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  I  should  like 
to  restate  that  which  has  been  said  be- 
fore; that  even  if  this  House  were  to 
deny  the  additional  amount  requested 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  that  under  previously 
passed  statutes  this  conmiittee  would 
still  have  some  $160,000  or  more  upon 
which  they  could  draw  to  conduct  their 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
basic  existence  of  any  committee  of  the 
Congress  that  would  arrogate  unto  itself 
a  function  that  I  believe,  in  light  of  their 
past  practices,  is  essentially  Judicial  and 
not  legislative  in  form  and  content. 

We  have  found,  based  on  our  own  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  committee  and 
its  activities,  that  witnesses  subpenaed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  are  denied  vlrtiially  all  of  vari- 
ous elements  of  due  process  which  are 
accorded  any  defendants,  in  a  court  of 
law.  The  committee's  witnesses  are  not 
provided  in  a  timely  manner,  with  any 
specific   allegations.    They   are   denied 


the  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
their  accusers  and  to  subpena  witnesses 
on  their  own  behalf. 

So,  I  find  that  in  the  first  instance,  the 
committee  has  no  right  to  invade  the 
protections  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and 
therefore,  if  they  have  any  authority  at 
all,  it  Is  limited  to  those  acts — as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  speech — of  the  sub- 
penaed witness.  This  determination  is, 
and  should  be.  essentially  a  judicial  and 
not  a  legislative  responsibility.  How- 
ever, the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  usurps  the  judicial 
function  and  in  effect,  passes  judgment 
on  the  "Americanism"  of  witnesses  called 
before  it  without  any  of  the  due-process 
safeguards  which  I  have  detailed  earlier 
and  which  are  required  in  any  Judicial 
proceeding. 

It  Is  in  the  courts  of  our  land  where 
there  is  procedural  and  substantive  due 
process  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
American  citizens  \&  determined.  It  is 
beyond  the  province  of  any  legislative 
committee,  including  HUAC.  to  determine 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  any  American 
citizen. 

Further,  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  basic 
notion  of  our  democratic  processes  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are  em- 
powered to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  polit- 
ical opinions  of  the  sovereign  people. 
For,  in  our  free  society,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  people  in  determining  whom  shall 


be  elected,  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the 
political  opinions  of  their  representatives. 
The  consistent  record  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
flects a  complete  reversal  of  the  basic 
relationships  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States. 

If  it  be  the  assertion  of  any  that  a 
given  person  has  violated  the  law  of  this 
land,  let  that  person  be  tried  in  the  only 
suitable  forum  for  that  decision,  to  wit, 
the  courts  of  our  land.  But  I  submit,  it 
is  beyond  the  authority  of  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination. The  legislative  authority  to 
investigate  has  long  since  been  recognized 
as  being  limited  in  the  sense  that  it  must 
be  relevant  to  the  development  of  legis- 
lation. And  I  submit,  that  any  proper 
legislative  function  which  Congress  may 
have  in  this  area  already  reposes  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted  with  inters  - 
the  relative  calm,  if  not  disinterest,  re- 
flected by  the  Members  on  the  floor  with 
reference  to  this  debate.  I  suspect  that 
this  is— in  itself— a  healthy  sign.  It 
evidences  a  growing  understanding  and 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  of.  and  the 
concern  for  constitutional  liberties  among 
the  American  people. 

The  following  Information,  compiled 
at  my  request  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues: 
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17.373.77 
11,617.69 
11.238.74 
11,187.09 
10. 494. 63 
6,977.82 
0.864. 10 


Committees  ranked  in  descending  order  of  total  salaries,  89th  Cong. 


Rank 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Committee 


Government  Operations. ..„„., 

Appropriations ......_ I'. 

Education  and  Labor 

Public  Works '."I. 

Banking  and  Currency "III" 

Un-American  Activities..- .! 

Judiciary 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe.I" 

Armed  Services.. . 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Servicelllllll" 

Science  and  Astronautics 

Foreign  Affairs... '"" 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Bnsiiienl 


Averace 
staff 


Wass  and  Means. 
Vefer 


erans'  Affairs 

Agriculture I 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Merchant  Marine  and  FisberlM. 

District  of  Columbia 

House  Administration 

Rules 


66 
62 
90 
41 
44 
61 
39 
37 
26 
38 
22 
17 
24 

20 
14 
11 
11 

7 

4 


Salaries 


$1, 696, 667.  61 
1, 451. 286  67 
1, 360. 610.  58 
1. 066. 883. 70 
996.722.80 
987,868.84 
907,70a07 
867, 523.  07 
713,761.92 
701, 159.  79 
644. 800. 37 
625, 455. 84 
646, 427.  91 
616.914.19 
419, 207. 71 
414. 632. 18 
382,117.07 
336,612.74 
262, 363. 13 
174, 446.  65 
102,061.40 


Number 

of 
members 


33 
60 
31 
34 
33 
0 
34 
33 
38 
25 
31 
36 
16 
26 
24 
36 
34 
30 
25 
25 
16 


Amount  per 
member  of 
committee 


$48,444.17 
29,026.71 
43, 856. 47 
31.065.11 
30. 203.  72 

109, 707. 65 
26,607.09 
26.288.58 
18.78121 
28,046.39 
20,80a30 
17,373.77 
36,428.27 
20, 676. 67 
17,466.09 
11.517.69 
11.238.74 
11,187.00 
10, 404. 63 
6,977.82 
6,864.10 
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The  authorities  used  In  completing  the  as- 
signment were  as  follows : 

1.  Number  oi  Members  on  each  Commit- 
tee— Congressional  Directory,  89th  Congress, 
pp.  256-265. 

2.  Niunber  of  staff  members  and  their  sal- 
aries; Jan.-June  1065,  Conohessiomal  Rec- 
ord, voiiune  111,  part  16,  pages  19996-20004. 
July-Dec.  1965,  CoNGaissiONAL.  Rkooko,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  1,  pages  878-886.  Jan.-June 
1966,  Congressional  Recobo.  volume  112. 
part  12,  pages  17160-17169.  July-Dec.  1966, 
Congressional  Record,  February  16,  1967, 
pages  3315-3324. 

Comparison  of  workload  of  the  two  com- 
mittees on  which  I  served  (89th  Congress)  — 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Education 
and  Labor — with  workload  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee: 

House  Education  and  Labor  Committee: 

Public  laws  passed 28 

Private  laws  passed 0 

House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: 

Public  laws  passed 102 

Private  laws  passed 10 

House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee: 

Public  laws  passed L 0 

Private  laws  passed Jj 0 

Mr.  Speaker,  prominent  dally  news- 
papers including  the  New  York  Times. 
March  25.  1967.  the  Washington  Post, 
March  23,  1967,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  March  31,  1967,  have  editori- 
ally opposed  tills  committee. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,  1967] 
Un-American  CoMMmrE 

The  self-appointed  next  assignment  of  the 
tenacious  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  Is  an  Investigation  of  unrest  In 
the  nation's  cities,  a  project  remarkably  111 
suited  to  bringing  tranquillity  to  those  dtles. 

Before  the  hearings  of  the  committee  be- 
gin anew,  this  seems  an  appropriate  time  to 
question  once  again  whether  It  should  exist 
at  all.  Its  budget  request  comes  to  the  House 
floor  next  week,  already  cut  »60.000  by  the 
Administration  Committee  from  the  $400,000 
asked.    Why  waste  the  remaining  $350,000? 

Ever  since  the  committee  was  started  un- 
der Representative  Martin  Dies  in  1938 — the 
budget  then  was  $25,000 — its  record  has  been 
a  blend  of  the  oratorical  o&d  Inquisitorial, 
full  of  sound  and  fury  and  usually  signifying 
nothing. 

Its  legislative  futility  and  Its  frequent  un- 
seemly conduct  have  even  bax>ught  condem- 
nation In  recent  years  from  Benator  Everett 
Dirksen.  Ninety  distinguished  law  profes- 
sors, the  latest  of  its  critics,  suggest  that 
the  committee  "Is  jeopardising  the  prestige 
and  public  respect  for  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

There  are  plenty  of  serious  and  dedicated 
committees  to  uphold  the  important  investi- 
gative function  of  the  House.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  has  already  suggested  It  could 
undertake  the  contemplated  look  at  urban 
unrest.  The  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee would  "only  muddy  the  waters,"  said 
the  Judiciary  chairman  In  a  gracious  under- 
statement. 

In  the  spirit  of  real  respect  for  law,  for  the 
legislative  process,  and  above  all  for  tradi- 
tional freedoms,  let  the  nation  rid  Itself  of 
this  un-American  committee. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1067] 
Down  the  Drain 
It  is  heartening  that  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  has  recommended  a  $50,- 
000  cut  in  the  $400,000  appropriation  sought 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actlvltlee.  This  is,  of  course,  a  mere  knick 
where  outright  decapitation  would  have  been 
preferable.  In  all  probabUlty,  the  remaining 
$350,000  wiU  be  approved  by  the  House  per- 


functorily. Like  the  sacred  cows  which 
roam  about  India  at  will,  wreaking  incal- 
culable havoc,  HUAC  has  come  to  be  regarded 
in  Congress  as  somehow  sacrosanct.  But  the 
House  would  do  well  to  head  the  plea  sub- 
mitted by  a  long  list  of  dlstlngxiished  law 
school  professors  to  consider  "the  extent  to 
which  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  Jeopardizing  the  prestige  of  and 
public  respect  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

The  truth  is  that  HUAC  has  become  a  bad 
Joke.  Its  public  hearings  are  a  periodic 
embarrassment  to  the  House  of  Rei^'esenta- 
tlves,  provoking  contumely  and  disorder  and 
ending  almost  invariably  In  Judicial  repudia- 
tion of  the  Committee.  It  does  nothing  but 
provide  headlines  for  buffoonery.  It  is  em- 
ployed today,  as  it  has  been  employed 
throughout  the  29  years  of  Its  existence,  to 
suppress  dissent,  impede  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  and  punish  by  publicity  what 
the  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to  make 
punishable  by  law. 

If  Congressmen  are  indifferent  to  the  In- 
Jury  which  HUAC  does  to  the  good  name  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  they  might  at 
least  look  at  the  Committee  pragmatically 
in  terms  of  Its  monetary  cost.  In  a  period 
when  the  avoidance  of  needless  expenditures 
is  urged  as  a  patriotic  duty.  It  Is  absurd  to 
give  HUAC  an  appropriation  of  $350,000  to 
lavish  on  a  staff  of  55  employees  which  has 
little  to  do  and  does  even  less.  This  Is  pour- 
ing money  down  the  drain.  Economy,  as  well 
as  morality,  suggests  a  change. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Mar.  31,  1967] 

Congress   Shottld  Enb  HUACb 
Independence 

Appeals  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  un- 
American  Activities  Committee  are  once 
again  being  heard  as  the  time  approaches 
when  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  Is  to  vote 
on  the  committee's  1967  appropriation.  This 
Is  set  for  April  5. 

We  were  Interested  to  note  that  recently 
another  committee  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Administration,  chopped  back  the 
budget  of  the  un-American  Activities  com- 
mittee from  $400,000  to  $350,000.  That 
seems  to  express  some  reservations  about 
the  worth  of  Its  work.  Such  doubts  are  in- 
deed widely  entertained.  The  National  Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  HUAC  has  focused  its  ef- 
forts in  the  hope  of  persuading  Congress  to 
wipe  out  aU  the  appropriation  and  with  it 
the  committee. 

While  we  hardly  expect  that  result.  It  has 
long  been  our  belief  that  Congress  should 
put  the  work  of  HUAC  into  more  competent 
hands.  The  Rouse  Judiciary  Committee,  for 
example,  could  do  more  effectively  and  dis- 
criminatingly what  the  un-American  Activ- 
ities committee  has  frequently  done  with 
abusive  tactics. 

One  Justification  for  the  tremendous  up- 
roar and  expense  which  HUAO  occasions 
might  be  that  it  results  in  laws  protecting 
the  republic.  Yet  the  historic  record  of  this 
committee  shows  that  It  has  produced  next 
to  no  legislation.  Its  purpose  presumably  is 
to  discover  objectively  the  facts  about  atti- 
tudes and  activities  which  hamper  or 
threaten  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. That  Is  a  proper  area  for  Congress  to 
concern  Itself  with.  But  HUAC  has  long 
since  removed  itself  from  the  role  of  objec- 
tive fact-gathering  on  American  attitudes 
and  has  become  Instead  an  Instrument  of 
policy,  usually  of  the  chairman,  who  seems 
usu&lly — and  one  wonders  why — to  be  a 
Texan. 

Congressmen  should  be  raising  questions 
about  the  organization  and  scope  of  the 
House  un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  pressing  the  House  leadership  to  put  Its 
work  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  some  long- 
established  and  legislatively  competent 
standing  committee  of  the  House. 


This  psust  month.  Steel  Labor,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
has  printed  Its  views  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Whack  HUAC": 

Whack  HUAC 

The  biennial  effort  to  gain  the  floor  on 
the  opening  of  Congress  to  propose  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  failed  again  this  year,  but  aboli- 
tionists took  heart  In  significant  and  In- 
creased opposition  to  the  cmnmlttee  among 
members  of  the  House. 

The  blow  was  softened  at  the  Demooatlo 
Caucus  when  almost  one-third  of  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  House  voted  to  go  on  record 
as  favoring  a  change  In  rules  that  would 
allow  for  the  permanent  dispatch  of  this 
ancient  remnant  of  mccarthylsm.  And  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  00th  Congress,  more 
than  two  dozen  abolition  resolutions,  several 
of  them  introduced  by  RepubUcans,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Conamlttee, 

Pragmatlsts  on  "The  HUl"  scoff  at  the 
repeated  efforts  of  aroused  citizens  to  get 
HUAC  Junked,  declaring  that  It  Is  now  an 
institution  'and  is  a  vehicle  for  political 
careers  (its  most  "famous"  graduate  being 
Richard  Nixon).  But  it  Is  precisely  because 
of  this,  and  that  last-ditch  segregationists 
now  plan  on  using  the  committee  to  smear 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  ghettos — that  HUAC  miist  be  con- 
stantly opposed  and  discredited. 

The  argiiments  are  as  old  as  the  com- 
mittee: that  It  is  imconstitutlonal.  that  It 
denies  due  process  to  witnesses;  that  It  has 
served  vlrtuaUy  no  legislative  purpose;  that 
Its  appropriation  could  be  used  for  much 
more  worthwhile  causes  (its  annual  budget 
Is  the  fourth  largest  among  standing  House 
committees). 

Labor  well  knows  that  those  who  abuse 
the  First  Amendment  In  their  aUeged  btint 
for  "subversives"  eventually  find  their  target 
in  all  organized  social  and  economic  move- 
ments seeking  a  change  for  the  better. 
That  is  why  the  USWA,  at  Its  last  Con- 
stitutional Convention  called  for  alxdition 
of  HUAC,  which  it  said  "Is  not  dedicated 
to  gathering  information,  but  to  conducting 
inquisitions  without  any  legitimate  legisla- 
tive purpose. 

The  committee,  with  few  exceptions  in  Its 
long  history,  has  been  a  panel  of  white 
supremlsts  and  ultra-rightists  who  have  been 
cloaked  In  the  respectability  and  the  Im- 
munity of  Congress  in  carrying  out  their 
witch  hunts.  House  members  should  Join  in 
the  protest  by  voting  against  Its  appropria- 
tion this  month  as  a  means  of  seeking  open 
debate  on  Its  very  existence. 

The  Western  Association  of  Reform 
Rabbis  in  Janimry  of  this  year  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Western  Association  or  Reform  Rabbis 
REsoLxmoN  ON  National  Committzx  To 
Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties CoMMrrTEE — Approved  Janttabt  11, 
1967 

Whereas  we  are  committee  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  First 
Amendment;  Eind 

Whereas  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  mandate  empowers  it  to  Investi- 
gate solely  into  the  First  Amendment-pro- 
tected areas  of  speech,  press,  religion,  assem- 
bly and  petition;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Un-Am«lcan  Activities 
Committee,  year  after  year,  in  producing 
nothing  of  value  toward  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  has  trod  heavily  upon  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  our  citizens; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Western 
Association  of  Reform  Rabbis  calls  again  for 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Western 
Association  of  Reform  Rabbis  endorsee  the 
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work  of  the  NattoiuU  Committee  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Hou«e  Un-American  Actlvl- 
tlee  Committee  and  urges  ita  members  to 
Join  thle  Increasingly  effective  and  highly 
preotlgloua  organization,  and  to  urge  their 
members  and  congregations  to  loin  and  sun- 
port  It. 

That  same  month,  January  1967.  the 
New  World — official  newspaper  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chica- 
go— sprinted  the  most  thoughtful  article 
reprinted  below: 

Th»  Ta«D8tick:  Is  H0AC  Ntcwsabt?— Maut 

Sat  "No" 

(By  Oeorge  O.  Hlgglna) 

A  group  of  120  Roman  CathoUc  priests  and 
nuns  In  the  greater  Boston  area  has  en- 
dorsed a  "Statement  of  Concern"  on  the  right 
of  dissent,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
House  Un-American  AcUvltles  committee 
(HUAO). 

The  priests  and  nuns  noted  that  both  the 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  S  J.,  dean  of  the  Bos- 
ton college  law  school,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Flchter,  8J.,  professor  of  Roman  Catholic 
Studies  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  school,  earlier 
had  raised  "serlotis  charges  against  HUAO" 
and  had  called  tar  "a  full  and  open  debate 
In  the  Congress  about  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  HUAC." 

The  statement  called  attention  to  an 
editorial  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Sheerin.  CJ3P, 
in  the  Catholic  World  which  compared 
HUACs  hearings  in  Washington.  D.O.,  this 
past  August  to  "  'the  Star  Chamber  proceed- 
ings In  Old  England'  "  where  the  "  "rights  o* 
free  speech  and  fair  trial'  "  of  Catholics  "  'as 
weU  as  their  religious  liberty  "  were  jeopard- 
ized. 

"We,  as  Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  restrlcUng  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  political  and  religious 
liberties  guaranteed  In  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,"  the  state- 
ment said. 

The  signers  of  the  statement  endorsed  the 
calls  for  a  debate  on  HUAC  and  urged 
Speaker  of  the  House  McCormack  "to  jwo- 
vlde  for  the  discussion  in  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  issue  merits." 

The  Boston  committee  could  have  cited  a 
number  of  other  Catholics  who  have  called 
for  the  abolition  of  HUAC  Including  lisgr. 
Charles  Owen  Rice,  a  pioneer  In  the  field  of 
Catholic  social  action  In  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Flannery.  former  editor 
of  the  I>rovldence  Visitor  and  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  In  the  field  of  Christian  Jewish 
relations.  Mbnslgnor  Rice  has  pubUcly 
sUted  that  HUAC  Itself  Is  "an  Ignoble  experi- 
ment In  un-Amerlcanlsm." 

Father  Flannery.  In  an  editorial  entitled 
**HUAC  Is  Not  Necessary,"  agrees  with  Father 
Flchter  that  no  group  of  legislators  should 
have  the  power  to  decide  what  Is  or  is  not  an 
"un-American  activity"  and  adds,  in  his  own 
name,  that  "It  may  be  the  Judgment  of  his- 
tory that  HUAC  Itself  most  perfectly  exem- 
plifies what  Is  meant  by  this  ill -defined 
term." 

Why  all  this  criticism  of  HUAC?  Basically 
there  are  three  principal  objections  to  the 
committee: 

1)  The  existence  of  a  congressional  ctxn- 
mittee  whose  Jurisdiction  Is  Umlted  to  In- 
qxiirlng  Into  Ideas,  opinions,  speech,  and 
other  forms  of  expression  Is  Irreconcilable 
with  a  system  of  free  expression  in  this 
country. 

3)  The  committee's  methods  of  operation 
have  tended  to  curtail  disctisslon  of  contro- 
versial Issues  and  to  hinder  the  development 
of  new  Ideas  and  new  approaches  to  the 
complex  issues  which  face  our  country  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

3)  The  committee  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. It  considers  only  a  few  bills  each  year, 
»nd  all  of  these  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
ct    aome    other    congressional    committee. 


Bloreover  we  already  have  adequate  laws, 
regulations,  specialized  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures for  safeguarding  internal  security. 
HUACs  decUlon  of  last  October  to  Investi- 
gate Negro  rioting  in  the  major  U.S.  cities 
Is  an  added  caiue  of  alarm  and  an  added 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  Congress  wiU 
abolish  the  committee.  When  HUACs  chair- 
man announced  a  staff  inquiry  into  Negro 
noting,  preliminary  to  a  full-scale  committee 
Investigation,  there  were  60  antl-rlotlng  bill* 
pending  before  the  House  Judiciary  commit- 
tee, the  appropriate  body  to  consider  such 
leglslaUon. 

Moreover  a  special  Judiciary  subcommittee 
had  been  authorized  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  ttie  civU  rights  problem.  As 
the  Washington  Post  pointed  out,  this  sub- 
committee "needs  the  Interference  of  HUAC 
about  as  urgently  as  a  brain  surgeon  In  the 
midst  of  a  delicate  operaUon  needs  the  in- 
trusion of  a  circus  clown." 

This  Is  admittedly  very  strong  language 
but  no  stronger  than  the  situation  calls  for. 
The  editors  of  the  Poet  and  many  other 
thoughtful  and  well  Informed  observers— In- 
cluding the  majority  of  civil  rights  leaders 
in  the  United  State»— fear  that  HUAC.  un- 
der the  guise  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  Negro  rioting  of  last  summer  was.  In  part 
planned  and  Instigated  by  subversive  ele- 
ments, wlU  engage  In  a  witch  hunt  against 
the  dvll  rights  movement  as  such.  Oiven 
the  oommlttee's  past  record,  I  should  say 
that  this  fear  Is  well  founded. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  the  HUACs 
critics  readUy  admit  that  the  Congress  needs 
some  sort  of  machinery  to  Investigate  those 
matters  pertaining  to  Internal  security  or  to 
the  administration  of  existing  laws. 

They  are  convinced,  however,  that  ade- 
quate authority  for  these  purposes  is  already 
vested  in  other  House  committees,  particu- 
larly in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  has  traditionally  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Internal  security.  If  the  authority  of 
the  latter  committee  needs  to  be  classified. 
Its  rules  can  easily  be  amended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  this  end. 

But  no  congressional  committee  should 
ever  be  authorized— under  the  guise  of  fer- 
reting out  subversive  elements  in  our  so- 
ciety—to investigate  "propaganda"  or  other 
forms  of  free  expression  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  To  permit  any  agency  of 
government  to  censor  controversial  Ideas  or 
to  determine  what  Is  or  Is  not  an  "im-Amer- 
Ican"  activity  would  clearly  violate  the  true 
meaning  of  patriotism. 

Patriotism  is  a  virtue,  yes;  but  as  Cardinal 
Cushlng  of  Boston  pointed  out  In  his  recent 
pastoral  letter,  "The  Servant  Church,"  there 
U  "a  distressing  and  too  prevalent  notion 
that  patriotism  must  be  a  cloak  for  the 
blanket  and  blind  acceptance  of  all  decisions 
made  by  the  United  States.  This  Is  not  pa- 
triotism— it  can  be  Instead  the  road  to  na- 
tional disintegration. 

"All  of  us  must  admit,  and  true  patriots 
WiU  agree,  that  critical  thinkers  and  think- 
ing crlttcs  constitute  the  life-blood  of  any 
society.  True  love  of  country  demands  that 
we  commit  ourselves  unequivocally  to  the 
Ideals  on  the  baaU  of  which  America  was 
foimded— that  we  pursue  these  Ideals  with 
Integrity,  honesty,  and  fidelity,  not  merely 
in  pursuit  of  domestic  tranqiUllity.  but  in 
our  relations  with  other  peoples  in  the  famUv 
of  nations. 

"Patriotism,  true  and  proper,  demands 
much  more  tlian  the  choral  chanting  of  'God 
Bless  America.'  It  demands  a  responsible. 
persistent,  honest  endeavor  by  citizens  to 
Insure,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  extension 
of  freedom,  the  establishment  of  responsible 
governments  and  the  preservation  of  human 
dignity.  ^^ 

"Such  a  commitment  makes  our  love  of 
coimtry  a  more  vital  and  dynamic  force  than 
any  insttoctlve  pieties  of  blood  and  soU." 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  rather  unflattering  remarks  have 
been  made  about  the  work  product  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
For  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  following  facts  which  I  believe 
effectively  rebut  the  allegations  I  have 
referred  to. 

I^ist  year  the  committee  received  a 
request  from  a  Thai  general  for  com- 
mittee materials  that  would  assist  him 
in  his  work.  This  general  Is  director  of 
countersubverslon  for  the  Secretariat 
General  of  SEATO.  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization. 

I  would  now  like  to  read  for  the  Ricosd 
the  copy  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  tlianking  him  for 
the  material  sent  and  conunenting  on  its 
quality: 

SOTTTRXAST  ASIA  TKSATT  OkOAinXATIOir, 

Bangkok,  Thailand,  AprU  25, 1999. 

DxAS  Hon.  b.  E.  Willu:  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  thoughtfulness  in  furnU^ilng  me 
a  package  of  reports  on  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-Amerlc&n  Activities.  In- 
deed, the  materials  have  great  relevance  to 
my  Job  and  I  find  theee  reports  Intereetlng 
myself  and  very  perceptive. 

For  me,  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Assistant  (Counter-subversion)  in 
the  SEATO  Secretariat-General,  It  U  of  great 
assistance  In  coping  with  Communism. 

Under  your  Chalrmanslilp,  I  find  your 
views  on  Communism  partlcxilarly  enlighten- 
ing, and  your  treatment  of  subject  allied 
to  South-East  Asia  sec\irlty  truly  objective 
and  Incisive,  and  therefore  very  useful  to 
our  cause  In  the  Free  World.  I  shaU  keep 
the  materials  for  ready  reference,  and  I 
shall  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  could 
Include  my  name  in  yotir  maiiii^g  uat  for 
such  materials. 

I  wish  you  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  complete  and  success. 

Again,  tiiank  you  very  much,  and  please 
accept  my  warmest  regards. 
Tours  sincerely, 
MaJ.  Oen.  TRAiatoMo  PAXNsiMaKA. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Msgr. 
George  C.  Higgins,  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Council  has  written  a  column  attacking 
the  House  Ccwnmlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Record  should  reflect 
that  the  chairman  wrote  a  reply  to  this 
column  answering,  point  by  point,  the  al- 
legations contained  in  it  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  c<H>y  of  the  cliairman's  reply 
to  Monslgnor  Hlgglns'  column: 
CoNoazsa  o»  thk  UNrrxo  Statts, 

House      of      RxpRxaxNTATrvxa, 

CoMMirm     ON     Un-Aickkican 

Acrivrrixs, 

Waahington,  D.C..  rebruary  10. 1997. 
Msgr.  Gsoacx  C.  Hioaini, 
V^.  Catholic  Council, 
WoMhington,  D.O. 

DxAs  MoNsioMoa  Hioozns:  Tour  column 
"HUAO:  A  Menace"  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention. 

In  this  oolimm  you  enumerated  three 
"principal  objections"  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  The  first  one  you 
dted,  which  stated  two  alleged  facts,  was  100 
percent  m  error  as  to  those  facts.  The  other 
two,  which  might  be  considered  matters  at 
opinion  (though  you  stated  them  as  facts), 
are  overwhelmingly  refuted  by  the  evidence. 
X  would  like  to  discuae  each  one  of  the 
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three  briefly.    The  first  objection  was  stated 
as  follows: 

"The  existence  of  a  congressional  commit- 
tee whose  J\irlsdlctlon  Is  limited  to  inquiring 
Into  ideas,  opinions,  speech,  and  other  forms 
of  expresson  Is  Irreconcilable  vTlth  a  system 
of  free  expression  in  this  country." 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however.  Is  that 
the  Committee's  Jurisdiction  Is  not  limited  to 
inquiry  Into  Ideas,  opinions,  speech  and  other 
forms  of  expression. 

The  Committee's  Jurisdiction  was  debated 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  for  two  hours  on 
May  3S,  1938,  before  the  reaoluUon  spelling 
out  its  authority  was  approved.  During  that 
debate,  in  statement  after  statement  Inter- 
preting the  meaning  of  the  resolution,  many 
Members  of  the  Ho\ise,  without  being  con- 
tradicted by  others,  stated  that  the  Juris- 
diction and  duty  of  the  Committee  would 
be  to  investigate  aU  kinds  of  activities  of 
Nazi.  Fascist.  Commimist  and  other  organi- 
zations and  movements  In  the  United  States 
which  were  subversive  and  un-American. 

They  did  not  exclude  propaganda  activi- 
ties. A  few  Members  mentioned  them  spe- 
cifically but,  at  the  same  time.  It  was  clearly 
agreed  that  the  Committee's  mandate  was 
to  Investigate  other  kinds  of  activity  as  weU. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  House  has 
the  authority  to  define  and  interpret  the 
duties  and  Jurisdiction  of  Its  committees. 
Not  only  on  May  26.  1938,  but  on  various 
occasions  since  Uiat  time  over  a  period  of 
almost  29  years  It  has  contradicted  your 
statement  concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Moreover,  court  decisions,  agreeing  with 
the  House  interpretation,  oontradlct  your 
statement  of  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction. 
The  Supreme  Court,  for  example.  In  Its  1959 
Barenblatt  decision,  said  that  this  Commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  was  not  limited  to  propa- 
ganda activities.  It  held  that  the  Committee 
had  "i>ervaslve  authority"  to  investigate 
"Communist  activities  generaUy." 

In  several  decisions  banded  down  since 
that  time,  the  Supreme  Court  has  reiterated 
Its  holding  In  the  Barenblatt  case. 

The  House-debated  and  approved  resolu- 
tion spelUng  out  the  Conunittee's  Jurisdic- 
tion, in  addition  to  mentioning  "propa- 
ganda," explicitly  authorizes  the  Committee 
to  Investigate  "all  other  questions  In  relation 
thereto  .  .  ."  These  words  obviously  em- 
power the  Committee  to  Investigate  many 
other  activities  In  addition  to  propaganda. 

Subversive  and  un-Amertcan  propaganda 
Is  hot  self-generating.  It  must  be  planned, 
compKwed,  printed  and  disseminated.  This 
necessitates  concerted  activity  by  Individuals 
and  groups. 

"All  other  questions  In  relation  thereto" 
would  Include  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
propaganda  and  propaganda  activities  being 
investigated:  the  power,  agency,  or  organiza- 
tion— foreign  or  domestic — In  whose  Interest 
the  propaganda  Is  being  disseminated:  the 
organization  of  groups  to  disseminate  the 
propfiganda  In  behalf  of  that  power  or 
agency:  the  financing  of  these  groups;  the 
recruiting  techniques  used  by  them;  their 
organizational  structure.  membership, 
strength,  and  tactics;  their  use  of  fronts  or 
other  groups  to  raise  funds  for,  and  to  dis- 
seminate, their  propaganda;  and  all  other 
activities  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
power,  agency,  or  organization  In  question 
and  Its  propaganda  operations. 
Finally,  on  this  point,  I  ask  this  question: 
Why,  If  the  House  Intended  to  restrict  this 
Committee's  investigations  to  propaganda, 
did  It  name  It  the  "Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,"  Instead  of  the  "Committee  on 
Un-American  Propaganda"? 

The  second  point  made  In  your  first  ob- 
jection: 

Is  Investigation  of  speech  and  other  forms 
of  expression,  as  you  claim,  Irreconcilable 
with  a  system  of  free  expression;  that  Is, 
does  It  violate  the  First  Amendment? 


It  Is  weU  settled  in  law  that  all  forms  of 
speech  are  not  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  that  certain  forms  can  not  only  be 
Investigated,  but  prosecuted.  In  the  Floor 
debate  on  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction 
which  took  place  almost  thirty  years  ago.  the 
present  distinguished  Speaker  at  the  House, 
the  Honorable  John  McCormack.  stated  at 
one  pc^t: 

"There  should  be  Included  the  activities  of 
foreign  agencies  in  the  United  States  seek- 
ing to  mold  public  opinion  or  to  form  group 
action,  not  for  the  purpose  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  domestic  or  the  external 
polldee  at  our  Government.  Such  acttvitiee 
are  equally  subversive  of  our  instltatlons." 
The  Speaker  was  here  clearly  referring  to 
activities  having  to  do  with  speech  and 
writing — propaganda.  Tet,  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  Ho\i»e  objected  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack's  statement.  In  addition,  not  a 
single  court  of  this  nation  has  since  con- 
tradicted it. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  obvious.  The  very 
essence  of  our  form  of  government  Is  that 
the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  this 
country  wiU  be  determined  by  the  American 
people.  When  agents  of  foreign  powers 
(whether  friendly  or  unfriendly)  covertly 
distribute  propaganda  in  this  country  de- 
signed to  Influence  either  Its  domestic  or 
foreign  policy  so  as  to  promote  the  lnt««st 
at  a  foreign  government  rather  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  engaging  in  a 
form  of  conspiracy  against  this  country. 
The  late  liberal  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Robert  Jackson,  pointed  out  in  his  concur- 
ring opinion  in  a  decision  involving  com- 
munist activities  that — 

"The  Constitution  does  not  make  con. 
spiracy  a  civil  right." 

This  Is  true  whether  the  conspiracy  In- 
volves propaganda  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression or  an  attempt  to  fix  prices. 

Tour  second  stated  objection  to  the  Com- 
mittee iB  as  follows: 

"The  committee's  methods  of  operation 
have  tended  to  curtail  discussion  of  con- 
troversial Issues  and  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  and  new  approaches  to 
the  complex  Issues  which  face  our  country 
In  a  rapidly  changing  world." 

What  evidence  Is  there  to  support  this 
statement?  What  "methods  of  operation" 
and  what  "complex  Issues"  do  you  have  in 
mind? 

A  special  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  after  reviewing  the  Committee's 
hearings  and  procedures,  has  reported: 

"The  Congressional  committees  Investigat- 
ing coQununlsm,  and  In  particular  the  House 
Un-Amertcan  Activities  Committee,  have 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
engaged  in  smear  campaigns  and  have  in- 
vaded the  Constitutional  rights  of  persona 
investigated.  Toxir  committee  Is  impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  hearings  before 
that  Committee  have  been  conducted  .  .  . 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  witnesses  called 
to  teetlfy  before  the  Committee  are  being 
treated  fairly  and  properly  m  all  respects 
and  we  also  feel  satisfied  that  each  witness 
Is  accorded  full  protection  so  far  as  his 
Oonstltutlonal  or  other  legal  rights  are 
Involved  .  .  ." 

The  Committee's  methods  of  operation  fol- 
low the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttvea  and  the  holding  of  the  coTirts.  Like 
those  of  other  Congreesloneil  Committees, 
they  are  designed  to  promote,  rather  than 
hinder,  free  discussion  of,  and  enlighten- 
ment on,  complex  national  Issues.  We  hold 
hearings  In  which  testimony  is  taken  under 
oath.  They  are  published  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  prepare  studies  for  the  same 
purpose. 

During  the  almost  29  years  of  the  Com- 
mittee's existence.  It  has  heard  clost  to  6,000 
witnesses  and  has  published  almost  600  vol- 


imies  of  hearings  and  reports.  Tbe  wltneeeea 
who  have  testified  before  this  Committee, 
in  addition  to  subpoenaed  CommunlstB. 
Nazis,  Fascists  and  KKK'ers.  have  included 
high-rankixig  ofllclals  representing  the  Exec- 
utive branch  and  many  nationally  known 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Communism 
from  all  walks  of  life — labor,  the  clergy,  press, 
the  academic  world,  and  so  on. 

There  are  many  complex  and  controversial 
issues  facing  this  coimtry  today.  As  con- 
cerns most  of  them,  this  Committee  has 
never  done  anything,  or  uttered  a  word — 
because  they  are  not  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 
But  what  Is  Its  record  on  the  one  Issue  that 
is  within  its  Jurisdiction  and,  without  ques- 
tion. Is  also  an  overriding  problem  of  this 
country — the  problem  of  Communism  T 

There  Is  no  other  single  agency  of  Gov- 
emment  that  has  given  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  as  much  factual  in- 
formation on  this  subject  as  has  this  Com- 
mittee. Its  publications  have  been  praised 
by  scholars  and  are  used  as  texts  and  sup- 
plemental reading  In  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. They  have  also  been  used  for  the 
instruction  of  security  and  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel by  the  U.S.  and  foreign  governments. 
Scores  of  books  on  the  subject  of  Commu- 
nism and  security  written  by  recognized  au- 
thorities refer  to  and  quote  from  the  hear- 
ings and  reports  of  this  Committee.  Over 
eight  million  copies  of  our  hearings  and  re- 
ports have  been  disseminated  to  the  public. 
In  recent  ye«Lrs  we  have  been  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  our  dociiments. 

It  would  appear  that  such  wide-scale  dis- 
semination of  factiial  information  on  Com- 
munism can  have  had  only  one  effect — the 
promotion  of  Informed  and  Intelligent  dis- 
cussion about  one  of  the  most  controversial 
and  vital  Issues  of  our  time. 

Would  you  not  agree  that  today,  after  29 
years  of  the  Committee's  existence,  there  is 
more  discxisslon  of  controversial  issues  than 
ever  before  and  also  more  uninhibited  ex- 
pression of  the  most  far-out  opinions  imag- 
inable? Is  this  not  true  no  matter  where 
you  look — to  the  press,  radio,  TV,  campus, 
pulpit,  or  political  life? 

Is  It  reaUy  conceivable  that  a  Committee 
of  nine  men,  operating  under  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  eyes 
of  the  courts,  could  browbeat  a  nation  of 
196  pillllon  people,  filling  them  with  fear 
of  freely  expressing  their  opinions  on  the 
Issues  of  the  day? 

Tour  third  "principal  objection"  to  the 
Committee  was  as  follows: 

"The  committee  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. It  considers  only  a  few  bills  each  year, 
and  all  of  these  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  some  other  congressional  committee. 
Moreover  we  already  have  adequate  laws, 
regulations,  specialized  persoxmel  and  pro- 
cedures for  safeguarding  internal  security." 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  even  attempt 
to  spell  out  the  Committee's  accomplish- 
ments— the  spies  uncovered,  the  Communist 
(and  Nazi  and  Fascist)  operations  revealed, 
the  46  security  laws  now  on  the  books  of  this 
country  which  follow  recommendations  made 
by  the  Committee  as  a  result  of  Its  investi- 
gations. The  American  public,  I  am  sure,  is 
well  aware  of  these  things.  There  Is  no  need 
to  repeat  them. 

Tour  statement  that  the  Committee  con- 
siders only  a  few  bills  each  year  misses  th« 
mark.  Unlike  most  other  Committees  of  the 
House,  this  Is  an  investigative  Committee. 
Investigation,  not  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islation. Is  Its  main  function — ^by  order  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  allegation  that  the  bills  which  this 
Committee  considers  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  other  Congressional  committees 
can  be  accepted  only  If  It  is  also  accepted 
that  every  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  who  has 
presided  during  the  29  years  of  this  Com- 
mittee's existence  has  violated  the  Rules 
of  the  House  by  referring  legislation  to  this 
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Oommlttee  which  should  have  been  referred 
to  othen.  Surely,  you  do  not  really  believe 
thU. 

Tou  wrote  that  this  country  now  hae  aU 
the  laws,  regulations,  specialized  personnel 
and  procedures  required  to  safeguard  lt«  in- 
ternal security.  OeneraUy  speaking,  no 
country  ever  reaches  the  stage  where  It  has 
all  the  laws  and  regulations  needed  In  any 
area.  New  developments  create  new  needs 
and  render  old  laws  Inadequate.  In  each 
Congress  new  legislation  Is  considered  on 
matters  affecting  national  defense,  agrlcul- 
ttire,  labor,  banking  and  currency,  foreign 
affairs,  and  numerous  other  subjects. 

There  Is  certainly  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  area  of  subversion  and  security  Is  some- 
how different  from  all  these  others,  that  the 
UiUted  States  has  reached  a  stage  of  legis- 
lative perfection  In  this  field  that  It  has 
never  been  able  to  attain  in  others,  and  that 
there  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  need  for  new 
legislation  on  the  problem. 

Changes  In  Communist  tactics  and  meth- 
ods of  operation,  new  standards  established 
by  the  courts  in  current  decisions,  and  nu- 
m«?ous  other  factors  require  continuing  ap- 
praisal of  the  need  for  enacting  new  legis- 
lation and  amending  existing  statutes  In  the 
area  of  security. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for  new  se- 
curity legislation  Is  greater  today  than  It  has 
been  at  any  time  during  the  last  decade  or 
more.  The  Committee  U  now  devoting  more 
time  to  this— and  facing  knottier  problems 
In  connection  with  It — than  It  has  in  many 
years.  I  can  assure  you,  too,  that  the  same 
la  true  not  only  of  security  officials  In  the 
executive  branch  on  the  Federal  level  but 
also  on  the  State  level. 
Other  polnta  In  your  column: 
It  Is  most  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  you  could  write  about  this  Committee's 
"decision  of  last  October  to  Investigate  Negro 
rioting  In  the  major  U.S.  cities." 

The  Committee  made  no  such  decision.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  did  direct  the 
staff  to  undertake  a  preliminary  inquiry  to 
determine  whether  "acts  of  mass  violence 
have  been  planned  and  Instigated  by  sub- 
versive elements,  or  to  what  extent.  If  any, 
sucti  elements  have  succeeded  In  broaden- 
ing and  prolonging  them  after  they  have 
broken  out."  When  It  Is  completed.  In- 
formation developed  In  this  preliminary  in- 
quiry win  be  reported  to  the  full  Committee 
which  win  then  determine  whether  or  not  an 
investigation  In  this  area  Is  warranted. 

If  this  preliminary  inquiry  should  reveal 
significant  subversive  Influence  In  the  riot- 
ing, looting  and  burning,  and  the  Committee 
should  therefore  determine  to  make  a  thor- 
ough InvestlgaOon,  why  do  you  Imply  this 
would  be  "an  added  cause  of  alarm  and  an 
added  reason  for  hoping  that  the  Congress 
will  abolish  the  Committee"? 

Is  It  your  position  that  the  truth  about 
sxich  subversive  activities.  If  they  exist, 
should  be  suppressed:  that  the  American 
people  should  not  be  Informed  about  them, 
and  that  the  Congress  should  be  denied  In- 
formation that  would  assist  It  In  reaching 
legislative  and/or  other  solutions  to  the 
problem? 

Arguing  against  this  preUmlnary  Inquiry, 
you  wrote  that  60  antl-rtotlng  bills  were 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
"the  appropriate  body  to  consider  such  legls- 
Utlon"  and  that  a  special  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee had  been  authorized  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  clvU  rights 
problem.  *^ 

But  what  relevance  does  the  Utter  fact 
have  to  our  preliminary  Inquiry?  The  two 
matters  are  completely  unrelated.  In  an- 
nouncing the  preUmlnary  Inquiry,  I  stated: 

"We  have  no  Intention  of  Investigating 
the  civil  rights  movement  or  the  opinions  or 
positions  of  any  Individual  or  organization 
on  the  civil  rights  Issue.  Those  things  are 
none  of  our  business.    I  have  my  own  view 
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on  certain  clvU  rights  issues.  Other  Com- 
mittee members  have  varying  views  and, 
among  the  435  Members  of  the  House,  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  views  on  various  aspects 
of  that  Issue.  The  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  however,  has  no  Jurisdiction 
in  such  matters,  and  It  has  no  Intention  of 
trying  to  Inject  Itself  Into  them." 

As  regards  the  antl-rlotlng  bills,  I  can  say 
only  this.  If  there  has  been  subversive  In- 
fluence In  the  rioUng.  looting  and  burning, 
and  the  Committee  brings  out  the  facts  about 
it  In  hearings,  this  wlU  assist  the  Congress 
In  Judging  the  practical  value  of  the  various 
bills  Introduced  and  thus  In  enacting  the 
most  effective  legislation. 

You  began  your  column  by  noting  that  a 
group  of  120  Roman  CathoUc  priests  and 
nuns  had  Indorsed  a  statement  expressing 
concern  about  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Is  this  a  compelling  argument  against  the 
Committee?  Who  are  these  priests  and 
niuis?  With  what  authority  do  they  speak? 
Over  the  years,  how  many  of  them  have  con- 
slstently  studied  the  hearings  and  reports 
of  this  Committee?  How  many  of  them  have 
studied  the  numerous  decisions  which  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  courts  of  this 
country  on  all  levels  upholding  the  constl- 
tutlonaUty  of  the  Committee  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  procedures?  How  many  are 
authorities  on  Communism,  secxmty  prob- 
lems, legislation,  and  the  legislative  process? 
I  studied  law  at  a  CathoUc  law  school  I 
have  taught  law.  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  nineteen  years.  In  addlUon  to 
being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  I  am  Chairman  of  four 
Subcommittees  of  the  House  Judiciary  Oom- 
mlttee which  handles  more  legislation  than 
any  other  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

During  the  twelve  years  I  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  four  years  I  have  been  Its 
Chairman.  I  have  given  serious  consideration 
to  the  constitutional,  legal,  and  practical 
issues  Involved  In  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  and  to  the  arguments  raised 
against  It— and  have  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Committee  merits  support 
and  should  be  continued. 

If  I  stood  alone  In  my  support  of  the 
Committee  I  would  frankly  be  somewhat 
concerned.  Fortunately,  I  do  not  stand 
alone.  The  House  of  Representatives,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  supports  the  Com- 
mlttee.  The  courts  of  this  land  support  It 
And  every  poll  taken  among  the  American 
people  has  Indicated  overwhelming  suoDort 
of  the  Oommlttee.  ouppori 

Tou  noted  In  youx  colimin  that  five  other 
CathoUc  priests— Fathers  Drlnan,  Plchter. 
Sheerln  and  Flannery  and  Monslgnor  Rice— ^ 
have  also  written  critically  of  the  Committee 
I  have  not  seen  their  writings  as  originally 
published.  I  have,  however,  read  Father 
Drinan's  article  and  Father  Flchter's  letter 
as  they  were  reproduced  In  full  In  the  Utera- 
t\ire  of  a  Communist  front. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  but  the  truth  is 
that  both  of  these  priests  made  false  state- 
ments about  the  Committee.  In  addition 
Father  Drlnan  promoted  an  organization 
cited  as  a  Commimlst  front  in  his  article 
and  Father  Plchter.  in  his  letter,  referred  to 
wlf-proclalmed  and  Identified  Communist 
Party  members  as  "solid  citizens." 

This  being  so.  how  much  weight  should 
be  given  to  their  writings? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  Is  the  fact 
that  such  prominent  clergymen  as  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen  and  Father  John  F.  Cronln 
of  the  National  CathoUc  Welfare  Confer- 
ence.  have  Indicated  their  support  of  the 
Committee  by  testifying  before  It  and  Car- 
dinal Spellman  has  commended  the  Oom- 
mlttee for  Its  "outstanding  service." 

1  would  expect  my  objectivity  to  be  chal- 
lenged—*nd   Juatlflably— If  i   attacked   the 


CathoUc  Church  on  a  certain  matt«,  moving 
false  statements  about  It  because  I  had 
faUed  to  fuUy  inform  myself  on  the  Issue.  It 
Is  obvious  that  neither  you  nor  Fathers 
Drlnan  and  Flchter  have  fuUy  Informed 
yourselves  on  the  Issues  raised  In  your  writ- 
ings about  the  Committee.  At  the  same 
time.  It  la  clear  from  the  mls-statemente  In 
your  writings  that  they  are  based  on  "In- 
formation" disseminated  by  professional 
antl-Oommlttee  agitators. 

I  certainly  cannot  question  your  freedom 
to  write  as  you  please.  The  same  applies  to 
the  other  priests  I  have  mentioned.  As  a 
CathoUc.  however,  I  believe  that  you  and 
they,  when  writing  on  national  Issues  for  the 
aUeged  enlightenment  of  American  Catho- 
lics— and  when  using  CathoUc  newspi4)er8 
as  a  fonun — have  a  duty  to  see  that  your 
writings  reflect  the  truth,  rather  than  tired, 
unsubstantiated  propaganda'  allegations 
against  a  dxily  constituted  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Sincerely  yoiu's, 

Edwcn  E.  Wnxis. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  session  of  Congress  I  in- 
troduced a  proposal,  House  Resolution  33. 
calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  the 
transfer  of  Its  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Today  the  question  of  appropriations 
for  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  for  this  session  is  before  us, 
and  today  I  take  the  floor  again  to  urge 
that  we  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of 
tills  committee — to  its  unfair  procedures 
and  practices— to  Its  harassment  and 
Intimidation  of  persons  whose  views  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

House  Resolution  221,  which  we  have 
before  us  today,  would  appropriate  $350,- 
000  this  session  for  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee.  In  the  87th 
Congress  this  committee  received  $681  - 
000;  In  the  88th.  $660,000;  and  in  the 
89th.  $845,000.  These  amounts  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  funds  it  receives  automati- 
cally and  without  special  resolution  un- 
der provisions  of  the  LcKlslative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  which  permits  the 
committee  to  employ  six  clerks  and  four 
professional  staff  members.  Under  this 
authority,  the  committee  received  ap- 
proximately $158,000  in  1966  and  $152,000 
In  1965.  House  Resolution  221,  therefore, 
would  provide  $350,000  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  already  appropriated 
for  the  committee  under  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

What  legislative  record  has  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  com- 
piled to  Justify  the  expenditure  of  these 
additional  funds?  In  the  almost  30  years 
of  its  existence,  it  has  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  only  two 
laws,  and  three  amendments  to  these 
laws.  In  the  89th  Congress,  nearly  22.000 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  In 
the  House;  12  were  referred  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  and 
several  of  these  were  identical.  Three 
bills  were  reported  by  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.  One  was  passed 
by  the  House  with  full  expectation  that 
it  would  die  in  the  Senate,  which  It  did. 
In  fact,  all  three  bills  died  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  89th  Congress. 
Members  of  the  committee  have  main- 
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tsJned  over  the  years  that  its  main  pur- 
pose Is  not  legislative  but  investigative 
and  that  it  was  set  up  to  look  into  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  In  the 
United  States.  But  what  does  "im- 
American"  mean,  and  what  does  "propa- 
ganda activities"  Include?  It  appears 
that  the  mandate  given  tiie  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  comes 
dangerously  close  to  limiting  our  first 
amendment  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate Individuals  or  organl2atlons  too 
often  seem  to  have  publicity  and  exposure 
as  their  main  purposes.  The  Supreme 
Court  stated  In  the  case  of  Watklns 
against  the  United  States  that: 

There  Is  no  general  authority  (In  the  Con- 
gress) to  expose  the  private  affeJlrs  of  Indi- 
viduals without  Justlflcatlon  In  terms  of  the 
functions  of  the  Congress  .  .  .  Nor  Is  the 
Congress  a  law  enforcement  or  trial  agency. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  these  words  with 
some  of  the  freewheeling  investigations 
conducted  by  this  committee  In  recent 
years.  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  committee's  hearings  have  been 
conducted  on  such  an  imruly  level  that 
they  have  brought  the  House  into  dis- 
repute. Newspapers  described  its  Inves- 
tigation of  antiwar  groups  last  summer 
as  uproarious  and  tumultous.  Hearings 
held  on  this  level  can  only  bring  the 
House  of  Representatives  Into  disgrace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  certain  funds  appropriated 
to  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  the  past  have  been  misused 
through  the  practice  of  raying  witnesses, 
and  using  the  device  of  putting  them  un- 
der contract  to  keep  their  names  from 
the  public  record.  Last  year,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Contracts  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Hon.  Wayne 
Hays,  listed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord 14  different  persons  who  had  been 
imder  contract  to  the  committee  and  who 
had  been  paid  by  public  fxmds. 

Some  of  the  most  influential  news- 
papers in  the  country  have  editorialized 
against  such  practices  and  procedures  of 
the  committee,  and  respected  Members 
of  the  House  have  spoken  out  on  the  floor 
in  opposition  to  its  tactics,  which  appear 
to  do  more  to  weaken  our  constitutional 
guarantees  of  Individual  rights  than 
strengthen  the  internal  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Whatever  purpose  the  committee 
might  liave  served  when  it  was  created 
during  a  time  of  International  tension 
has  long  since  been  outlived;  its  ac- 
tivities have  brought  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Congress  into  dis- 
repute; it  has  accomplished  little;  its 
legislative  mandate  could  properly  be  as- 
sumed by  another  committee;  and  Its  ob- 
jectives could  be  better  pursued  by  pri- 
vate citizens  and  Government  agencies 
which  are  equipped  to  deal  with  overt 
threats  to  our  national  security.  In 
short,  there  exists  little  Justification  for 
the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  for 
this  committee. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
withhold  their  support  for  the  requested 
appropriation  of  $350,000  and  to  vote 
against  House  Resolution  221. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  wsuit  to  Include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  April  4  issue  of  tlie 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing and  leading  newspapers  in  our  coun- 
try. The  article,  which  follows.  Is  In 
opposition  to  the  appropriation: 

THK   UN-AICBICAH  COIOKITTZX 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  again  be- 
ing asked  to  feed  the  albatross  that  It  carries 
about  Its  neck.  It  Is  scheduled  to  vote 
Wednesday  on  a  (350,000  appropriation  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities—an  amazing  congressional  creature 
that  has  an  \inbroken  record  for  doing  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time  in  the  wrong 
way.  That's  not  an  easy  record  to  establish, 
but  the  oommlttee  has  labored  away  at  It 
successfully  through  30  years  of  dUlgent, 
tireless  arrogance  and  Ineptitude.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  a  majority  of  the  nation's  con- 
gressmen will  weary  of  this  Uttle  game,  and 
end  It  once  and  for  alL 

Though  the  new  appropriation  Is  expected 
to  pass,  there  Is  evident  In  Congress  an  In- 
creasingly stiff  resistance  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  committee.  Five  congressmen — ^Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Yates,  Annunzlo, 
O'Hara,  and  Ronan,  all  of  nilnols — appeared 
before  a  sub-oommlttee  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  when  It  was  con- 
sidering the  Un-American  committee's  re- 
quest for  $400,000.  They  succeeded  In  get- 
ting the  sum  cut  by  «&0,000. 

Furthermore,  the  Un-American  commit- 
tee's opponents  are  getting  more  and  more 
supiwrt  from  the  home  folks.  Prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  appropriation,  298  prominent 
citizens  In  the  Chicago  area — professors, 
physicians,  clergymen,  leaders  In  professional 
and  labor  organizations,  private  citizens — 
asked  for  the  aboUtlon  of  the  committee. 
Earlier,  120  priests  and  nuns  In  the  Boston 
area  asked  the  Congress  to  debate  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  committee,  and  warned  of 
Its  encroachment  upon  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  politics  and  reUglon.  And  even 
earUer,  3.000  persons — 600  clergymen  and 
2,600  professors  of  law,  history,  medicine  and 
political  science — petitioned  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  three  Chlcagoans  victimized  by  the 
committee  during  its  notorious  hearings  In 
Chicago. 

If  the  case  against  the  committee  requires 
another  statement,  then  we  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  the  petition  of  the  Chicago 
people:  "Chlcagoans  remember  all  too  weU 
the  performance  put  on  by  that  House  com- 
mittee here.  Our  mayor  called  It  a  'star- 
chamber  proceeding.'  They  did  here  what 
they  have  done  everywhere — deny  elementary 
constitutional  rights  to  their  victims,  dam- 
age reputations  and  continue  harassment 
even  after  the  fruitless  'hearings.' " 

The  case  has  also  been  well  stated  by 
Msgr.  George  G.  Hlgglns,  director  of  the 
Social  Action  Department  of  the  VS.  Cath- 
olic Conference,  In  the  New  World,  the  Chi- 
cago archdlocesan  newspaper.  He  aptly  calls 
the  committee  useless — Its  functions  dupli- 
cate those  of  other  committees,  and  it  has 
sponsored  Uttle  or  no  significant  legislation — 
and  It  has  blindly  and  despotlcaUy  denied 
the  rights  of  American  citizens.  Its  pro- 
cedure, he  wrote,  la  one  "by  which  friendly 
witnesses  are  allowed  to  defame  others  with- 
out being  subjected  to  cross-examination 
and  by  which  those  defamed  are  then  sub- 
penaed  and  required  to  answer  committee 
questions  but  are  not  allowed  to  testify  in 
their  own  behalf  or  to  have  others  testify 
for  them." 

The  Un-American  conunlttee  and  Its  sup- 
porters routinely  call  their  opponents  Com- 
munists or  dupes  of  the  Communists.  The 
monslgnor  and  the  other  citizens  and  the 
Illinois  congressmen  opposing  the  Un-Ameri- 
can committee  reqvUre  no  defense  against 
such  a  slur  and  insult.  They  speak  in  the 
American  spUlt.  May  their  voices  be  heard, 
some  day.  in  the  halls  of  Oongreas. 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  fimds  for  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  utter  the  usual 
patriotic  syllables  hailing  the  relentless 
dedication  of  the  committee  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  although  I  do  agree 
that  the  thoughts  and  £M:tions  of  the 
committee  invariably  reflect  the  highest 
patriotism. 

What  pleases  me  about  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  Is  the 
social  function  It  performs.  Through  Its 
critics,  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  shows  the  American 
people  the  sort  of  characters  who  stand 
for  social  radicalism,  semitreason,  nar- 
cotics addiction,  and  rioting,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  many  of  the  committee's 
most  vehement  critics  combine  all  these 
obnoxious  traits  into  one  revolting 
personality. 

Somehow,  I  am  always  a  little  surer 
of  our  Amerlan  political  system  when  I 
see  a  congressional  committee  picketed 
by  bearded  lunatics,  long-haired  male 
ballerinas,  sky-high  Junkies  and  fellow- 
traveling  folkslngers.  I  suppose  we  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  these  people 
object  to  our  system,  and  to  investiga- 
tions into  im-Amerlcan  activities.  I  am 
glad  that  these  people  feel  that  they 
are  not  in  the  national  mainstream,  al- 
though many  of  them  will  mature  and 
find  themselves  back  in  the  mainstream. 
I  am  also  glad  to  know  that  the  prevail- 
ing concept  of  "Americanism"  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  self-image  of  the 
Vietnik-beatnik  flotsam.  It  is  reassur- 
ing. 

There  are  many  people  in  my  district 
who  have  their  doubts  about  our  policy 
in  Vietnam,  and  I  have  some  doubts  my- 
self, but  the  last  thing  in  the  world  90 
percent  of  my  constituents  want  to  do  is 
identify  themselves  with  the  Vietnik- 
beatnik  element. 

We  in  the  United  States  take  our 
strong,  sober,  and  serious  society  for 
granted.  We  mock  the  idea  that  we 
could  ever  turn  into  a  nation  of  degen- 
erate beatniks,  but  I  suggest  that  we 
have  to  keep  our  guard  up.  Great  Brit- 
ain Is  a  case  In  point.  There  was  a  time 
when  Britain  ruled  the  waves,  and  the 
tough  people  of  a  small  island  carved  a 
great  place  in  history.  But  now  Great 
Britain  has  turned  into  a  mini-England. 
Skirts  are  high  and  morality  is  low.  The 
young  manhood  of  England,  if  you  can 
call  them  that,  prance  around  in  flowered 
shirts  and  drain  oipe  pants. 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  Un-English 
Activities  Committee  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. The  youth  of  England  would 
laugh  it  out  of  London.  London  has 
turned  into  an  altar  to  short  skirts  and 
long  hair.  The  England  that  fought  off 
Napoleon  and  Hitler  Is  dead.  The  new 
England  Is  the  England  of  the  Beatles. 
I  suggest  that  our  Vletniks  and  beat- 
niks have  nothing  more  to  offer  the 
United  States  than  these  same  flowered 
shirts  and  long  hair  which  have  turned 
Great  Britain  into  mini-England.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fimction  the  committee 
may  serve,  when  the  day  comes  that 
these  people  can  convince  Congress  to 
abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  and  take  up  long-haired 
folkslnging.  then  we  will  have  Joined 
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England  on  the  long  downhill  road  to 
nowhere. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  fund  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  with 
pride  In  America,  and  pride  that  Ameri- 
canism is  something  that  the  Vletnlks 
and  beatniks  cannot  Identify  with 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  the  right  of  Congress 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  in- 
vestigate matters  pertaining  to  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States.  I 
see  this  not  only  as  a  matter  of  right  but 
of  obligation. 

I  am  equally  concerned  and  convinced 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  committees  of 
the  Congress  must  be  scrupulously  pro- 
tected. It  is  clear  to  me  that  they  have 
not  always  been  so  protected  In  the  past. 
In  my  Judgment  both  obligations  could 
be  better  met  if  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  were  to  be  dissolved 
and  the  function  of  investigating  in  the 
area  of  internal  security  be  assumed  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  Is  the 
case  In  the  other  body.  I  have  proposed 
legislation  to  this  effect  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  and  I  continue  to  hope  that  it 
will  be  considered  at  an  early  date. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  issue  be- 
fore us  today.  We  are  concerned  here 
only  with  the  question  of  whether  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
should  receive  an  additional  $350,000  to 
pursue  investigations  which  are  not  even 
very  clearly  si>elled  out. 

I  say  the  question  is  one  of  additional 
funds  for  under  the  terms  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1948  the 
committee  is  entitled  to  employ  six  clerks 
and  four  professional  staff  members. 
Last  year  the  committee  received  approx- 
imately $158,000  for  this  purpose,  without 
specific  authorization  by  the  House.  In 
addition,  the  committee,  as  all  others  re- 
ceives other  automatic  emolimients  and 
allowances  for  such  things  as  repons 
and  ofHce  operations.  So  let  us  be  very 
clear  that  if  we  refuse  to  vote  these  ad- 
ditional funds  today  we  are  not  vottog 
to  put  this  committee  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  to  recommit 
this  resolution  because  I  feel  it  Is  impor- 
tant for  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration to  make  a  very  careful  deter- 
mination, under  the  open  light  of  public 
hearings,  of  how  and  for  what  purposes 
this  money  is  to  be  spent.  Certainly, 
$350,000  is  a  sufficient  sum  to  warrant 
the  test  of  public  scrutiny. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  is  defeated, 
I  will  vote  against  this  resolution  on  final 
passage.  Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  un- 
reservedly support  the  right  and  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  investigate  and  to 
legislate  In  the  field  of  internal  security. 
Again  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  de- 
feat of  this  resolution  would  not  put  the 
committee  out  of  business. 

But  on  the  basis  of  the  committee's 
record  I  no  longer  feel  that  the  House 
should  grant  the  committee  a  blank 
check.  While  I  have  regularly  voted  for 
the  committee's  special  appropriations  in 
the  past.  Its  activities  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances demand  a  full  accounting  before 
we  go  any  further. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in 
every  session  of  Congress  in  which  I  have 
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served,  I  have  opposed  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Once  again  we  are  requested,  through 
approprlaUons,  to  sanction  activities  of 
this  House  standing  committee,  for  which 
we  are  responsible.  In  the  stormy  22- 
year  history  that  HCUA  has  been  a  per- 
manent conmilttee,  the  committee's 
treatment  of  its  witnesses  has  come 
under  the  greatest  amount  of  criticism. 
Unverified  charges  and  hearsay  state- 
ments against  individuals  are  allowed  to 
be  made  in  public.  Witnesses  are  denied 
the  right  to  cross-examine  other  wit- 
nesses who  make  accusations  about  them. 
Then,  last  October,  the  House  was  in- 
formed that  a  certain  type  of  contract 
had  been  used  to  pay  certain  witnesses 
after  they  had  appeared  and  testified  be- 
fore the  committee. 

This  year  I  must  once  again  oppose 
appropriations  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  The  fact 
that  the  history  of  its  proceedings 
throughout  the  years  has  been  so  con- 
troversial lends  itself  to  frequent  tumul- 
tuous committee  sessions,  such  as  the 
ones  held  here  in  Washington  last  Au- 
gust. 

My  opposition  to  this  committee  stems 
from  institutional  grounds.  I  wish  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  question  the 
existence  of  a  congressional  committee 
to  conduct  investigations  of  Internal  se- 
curity matters.  Nor,  is  there  any  criti- 
cism Intended  toward  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
Wn,Lis],  for  whom  I  have  only  the  high- 
est regard. 

It  Is  my  sincere  beUef,  however,  that 
the  legislative  responsibilities  of  this 
committee  can  best  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  now 
has  Jurisdiction  over  matters  of  espio- 
nage and  sabotage.  I  have  Introduced 
such  a  bill,  designed  to  transfer  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  where  logically  and 
reasonably,  such  responslbUitles  proD- 
erly  belong. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
January  1965  when  I  first  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
have  opposed  the  continued  existence  of 
the  CMnmlttee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. On  each  occasion  that  arose  during 
the  89th  Congress,  I  voted  my  strong  con- 
viction that  the  committee  is  unconsti- 
tutional in  the  authority  it  claims  under 
the  niles  of  the  House  and  also  that  the 
committee's  conduct  over  the  years  has 
many  times  violated  the  Constitution.  I 
sponsored  a  resolution  which  would  have 
abolished  the  committee  and  restated  the 
fact  that  overt  acts  of  subversion  are  in 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

Since  today  is  the  first  time  during  the 
90th  Congress  that  the  subject  of  the 
CMiunittee  on  Un-American  Activities  is 
before  the  House,  I  feel  I  should  restate 
my  reasons  for  opposing  the  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  I  want  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  particular  situation 
facing  the  House  in  regard  to  the  pend- 
ing court  cases  challenging  the  commit- 
tee's constitutionality. 


RUAC'8  n^TMlT*  JtrKISDICTION  U 

xnrcON  8T1X  lttion  al 


The  authority  given  by  the  House  rules 
for  the  committee  to  Investigate  un- 
American  propaganda  is  itself  unconsti- 
tutional, because  that  would  empower 
them  to  investigate  ideas  and  their 
propagation  which  is  something  com- 
pletely outside  Congress  prerogatives  un- 
der the  first  amendment  guarantee  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech." 

HUAC'S   CONDUCT   OVKB   TH«    TXAB8    RAB   OrrZN 
BXZN    UNCONSTmmOVAL 

My  second  concern  Is  that  during  Its 
more  than  20  years  of  existence,  the 
committee  has  often  violated  the  rights 
of  Individual  American  citizens,  both 
witnesses  summoned  before  it  and  those 
referred  to  in  testimony.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  revelations  made  on 
the  House  fioor  last  summer  regarding 
the  committee's  paying  of  a  witness.  I 
would  also  cite  the  hearings  in  Chicago 
during  the  spring  of  1966  as  an  example 
of  the  committee's  consistent  violations 
of  the  Constitution  and  its  own  rules 
However,  since  I  feel  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee's past  history  will  be  amply  dis- 
cussed during  today's  debate.  I  would 
prefer  to  use  the  time  allocated  to  me  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  a  different 
aspect  of  this  matter. 
EMPowBiBn.rTT  or  Hotm  of  upuskktativb 

TO  TTStXr  DRXRMIKX  OONSTITUTXONALrrT  OF 
RTTAC 


What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  today 
Is  that  we  may  soon  face  a  situation 
where  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee may  result  In  a  grave  constitu- 
tional conflict  with  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  U-S.  Government.  At  the  present 
time  two  separate  cases  are  pending  in 
the  Federal  courts  which  challenge  the 
basic  constitutionality  of  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction.  Though  the  commit- 
tee has  often  been  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion in  the  courts,  these  two  cases  are 
the  first  ones  which  focus  on  the  basic 
question  of  whether  the  committee's 
mandate  is  constitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  before 
been  faced  with  the  direct  question  and 
indications  are  that  it  may  well  consider 
the  question  and  decide  that  the  commit- 
tee itself  is  unconstitutional. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  who  do  not  agree  with  me 
about  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
committee's  mandate,  that  the  House 
should  not  allow  one  of  Its  committees 
to  be  declared  imconstitutlonal  without 
at  least  first  considering  the  matter  It- 
self. The  House  of  Representatives  has 
its  own  responsibility  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a  respon- 
sibility certainly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Judiciary,  which  Is  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Government.  To  leave  this  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  to  default 
on  our  constitutional  responsibilities  and 
to  also  Invite  a  grave  constitutional  con- 
flict between  the  Congress  and  the 
Judiciary. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  lias  never  pursued  its 
normal  procedures  of  careful  delibera- 
tion regardhig  the  constitutionality  of 
this  committee.    No  hearings  have  ever 
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been  held  on  either  the  constitutionality 
or  even  the  practical  need  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  No 
bearings  were  held  when  the  committee 
was  first  made  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  back  In 
1945.  Over  the  opposition  of  such  men 
as  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack,  then  majority 
leader,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  made  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  by  a  siirprlse  motion 
made  on  the  floor  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  session. 

Certainly  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  too  long  defaulted  on  its  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. Let  us  vote  for  the  recommltal 
motion  and  use  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
mittee's request  for  additional  funds  as 
an  opportunity  to  hold  careful  hearings 
on  both  the  constitutional  questions  In- 
volved and  on  the  need  and  wisdom  of 
having  such  a  separate  standing  com- 
mittee. 

My  colleagues,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  long  and  properly  cherish- 
ed its  Independent  authority  to  weigh 
and  decide  constitutional  questions. 
Certainly  when  some  of  our  Members 
have  even  been  severe  critics  of  what 
they  considered  to  be  a  too  zealous  exer- 
cise of  the  Supreme  Court's  responsibility 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution,  we  should 
not  default  on  our  own  responsibilities  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  House  of  Representatives  owes  It 
to  Itself  and  the  entire  country  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  mandate  given  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  Is 
constitutional.  Certainly  we  should  not 
Just  default  on  this  responsibility  and 
await  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  We 
have  constitutional  responsibilities  that 
are  equal  to  those  given  to  oiu:  sister 
branch  of  Government.  We  should  meet 
those  responsibilities  with  dispatch. 

OKmSAL  UUVX  TO  BCTKND 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection.  1 1 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  IcHORol. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  understanding, 
although  I  was  out  of  the  Chamber  at 
the  time  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ScHxuKRl  spoke,  that  he  made  ref- 
erence to  the  preliminary  inquiry  the 
committee  is  now  conducting  to  deter- 
mine whether  subversive  Influences  have 
been  at  woric  In  connection  with  In- 
stances of  rioting,  IboUng.  and  burning 
which  have  taken  place  In  this  country 
in  the  past  few  years. 

So  that  the  atmounced  purpose  and 
nature  of  this  inquiry  will  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  all,  I  ask  consent  to  place  in 
the  RicoRo  the  text  of  the  committee 


chairman's  press  release  of  October  3, 

1966,  concerning  this  Inquiry. 

Some  time  ago,  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RuMsriLD]  wrote  to  the  staff 
director  of  the  committee  sajring  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  constituents 
expressing  concern  about  the  commit- 
tee's possible  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter. He  quoted  the  fears  expressed  by 
one  constituent  and  asked  for  ccHnments 
on  them. 

The  reply  to  this  letter,  I  believe, 
places  the  committee's  preliminary  In- 
quiry Into  proper  perspective  and  jdso 
answers  some  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  leveled  against  the  committee  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  inquiry  has  been  un- 
dertaken. For  this  reason,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
letter,  too,  which  Is  dated  February  17, 

1967,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

To  further  show  how  the  facts  sur- 
roundmg  the  preliminary  investigation 
are  distorted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  Radio 
Moscow  broadc£ist  of  January  2,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
CoicuTiTKs  ON  Un-Aicxucan  AcriviTiEa,  TTJ3. 

HOXmi  OF  RXPBXSXMTATIVZS 

Representative  Edwin  E.  Willis  (D-La.). 
Chairman  of  the  Hoiue  Committee  on  ITn- 
Amerlcan  Activities,  announced  today  that 
he  had  directed  the  Committee  staff  to  un- 
dertake a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into  organized 
rioting,  burning,  looting  and  other  tragic  acts 
of  violence.  The  piupoee  of  the  inquiry, 
Mr.  Willis  said.  Is  to  determine  whether 
these  acts  of  mass  violence  have  been  planned 
and  instigated  by  subversive  elements,  or  to 
what  extent,  If  any,  such  elements  have  suc- 
ceeded in  broadening  and  prolonging  them 
after  they  have  broken  out. 

Mr.  Willis  estimated  that  several  months 
would  pass  before  the  preliminary  study 
could  be  completed  and  the  results  reported 
to  the  Committee.  He  also  announced  that 
he  had  appoint«d  Representative  William  M. 
Tuck  (D-Va.)  to  oversee  the  general  conduct 
of  the  preliminary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Willis  stressed  that  the  Committee  was 
studying  only  acts  of  organized  violence  and 
It  was  not  undertaking  a  broad-scale  or  free- 
wheeling investigation  Into  disturbances  or 
riots,  no  matter  what  their  origin  or  cause. 

"The  House  has  given  this  Committee  spe- 
cific Jurladiction,"  the  Chalnnan  said.  "It  la 
broad  In  some  respects,  limited  In  others. 
We  are  not  going  to  go  beyond  our  authority 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  expect  to  fully 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  given  us  by  the 
House  and  upheld  by  the  courts  on  numer- 
ous occasions. 

"Our  appropriate  interest  Is  organized  sub- 
version, no  matter  what  form  it  may  take  or 
In  whose  Interest  it  Is  carried  out.  Our 
records  are  packed  with  examples  of  varied 
forms  of  subversive  operations  which 
threaten  our  national  security,  but  I  can 
conceive  of  few  which  pose  a  greater  threat 
than  organized,  mass  violence  which  is  de- 
Uberately  deelgned  to  destroy  our  national 
unity  and  set  citizen  against  citizen,  and 
groups  and  classes  of  citizens  against  their 
government  on  all  levels — local,  state  and 
national. 

"There  is  alreculy  public  evidence  that 
subversive  elements  are  at  work  In  this  area. 
What  we  want  to  find  out — in  the  national 
Interest — Is  the  extent,  the  significance,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  operations.  The 
Oongreas  and  the  American  people  have  a 
right    and  a  need — to  know  these  things. 


"Does  this  mean  that  the  Committee  Is 
investigating  the  clvU  rights  movement? 

"Not  at  all.  My  announcement  makee  it 
very  clear  that  we  are  Invesdgating  only  one 
thing — planned  and  organized  violence  by 
subversive  elements. 

"Wo  have  no  intention  of  investigating 
the  civil  rights  movement  or  the  opinions 
or  positions  of  any  individual  or  organiza- 
tion on  the  civil  rights  issue.  Those  things 
are  none  of  our  business.  I  have  my  own 
view  on  certain  civil  rights  Issues.  Other 
Committee  members  have  varying  views  and, 
among  the  435  Members  of  the  House,  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  views  on  various  aspects 
of  that  Issue.  The  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Actlvitlee,  however,  has  no  Jurisdiction 
in  such  matters,  and  it  has  no  Intention  of 
trying  to  inject  Itself  into  them. 

"If  we  should  leam  In  the  course  of  our 
investigation  that  a  certain  organization 
wiilch  claims  to  be  a  civil  rights  group  Is 
actually  controlled  and  duninated  by  Com- 
munists carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  in- 
vestigate their  operations.  If  that  should 
develop,  however,  we  will  be  investigating 
not  a  dvU  rights  group,  but  the  activities 
of  a  group  of  Communists  doing  the  work 
of  Moscow  or  Peking,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
attempting  to  mask  their  subversion  vmder 
the  guise  of  civil  rights. 

"There  Is  a  tremendous  difference  between 
Investigating  such  a  group  of  individuals  or 
their  organized  operations  and  the  civil 
rights  movement." 

CONOKTBS    OF   THZ    UMITXD    STATES, 
HOT78B         OF         BXPBCBStTATIVXS, 

Comarm     on     Un-Amoican 
AcnvrnxB, 

Waahinffton,  Febrvary  17, 1867. 

Hon.   DONAU)  RUMSFKLO, 

Suite  241,  Cannon  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Conorxssman  RmcarxLo:  This  Is  In 
reply  to  your  letter  requesting  comment  that 
would  assist  you  in  responding  to  letters 
from  constituents  expressing  concern  over 
this  Committee's  possible  investigation  into 
the  area  of  violence  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is 
that  the  present  preliminary  inquiry,  which 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation with  attendant  hearings,  is  limited 
to  the  question  of  whether  "subversive  ele- 
ments" have  planned  and  instigated  theee 
acts  of  mass  violence  or  whether  they  Iiave 
succeeded  in  broadening  or  prolonging  them 
after  they  iiave  broken  out. 

This  subject  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee.  Other  factors  Influencing 
the  rioting,  burning  and  looting  which  have 
taken  place  In  this  country  during  the  past 
few  years  axe  not  within  our  Jurisdiction  or 
competence.  For  this  reason,  the  Commit- 
tee would  not  go  into  them.  Should  it  decide 
to  make  a  fuU-scale  Investigation,  that  in- 
vestigation will  be  limited  to  those  aspects 
of  the  outbreaks  which  are  properly  within 
Its  Jurisdiction. 

One  of  your  constituents,  as  quoted  In 
your  letter,  wrote:  "I  fear  that  the  power  of 
Investigation  by  the  Conmiittee  In  this  area 
will  be  used  by  southern  Congressmen  to 
harass  and  Injure  many  responsible  dvll 
rights  leaders  and  cause  even  more  discord 
In  this  sensitive  area  of  human  relations." 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  statement 
indicates  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  I  will  grant  that, 
generally  speakmg,  there  is  more  opposition 
to  civil  rights  legislation  among  southern 
Congressmen  than  among  those  from  the 
North,  East  or  West,  and  more  support  for 
the  "separate  but  equal"  concept  which  the 
Supreme  Ootirt  Itself  upheld  untU  a  few 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  my  own  experi- 
ence in  working  for  the  Congress   (though 
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my  contacts  wltb  Members  have  been  lim- 
ited), has  convinced  me  that  southern  Con- 
gressmen, as  a  group,  are  as  responsible  and 
fair  as  Members  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

The  truth,  of  course,  can  always  be  twisted, 
and  It  Is  possible  that  facts  developed  In  the 
Committee's  investigation.  If  it  is  held,  may 
be  unjustly  used  by  some  {lersons  for  the 
purpose  yoxir  constituent  fears.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  however — and  your  con- 
stituent produces  no  evidence — that  "south- 
em  Congressmen"  are  going  to  do  this. 

Beyond  this  question,  however,  the  mere 
fact  that  certain  persons  may  twist  or  dis- 
tort facts  developed  In  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation to  suit  their  own  purposes  does 
not  mean  that  the  Investigation  should  not 
be  made.  I  think  you  would  agree  that  per- 
sons with  special  Interests  have  been  doing 
this  for  many  years  on  all  kinds  of  matters 
Investigated  by  the  Congress.  This  distor- 
tion and/or  abuse  of  the  truth  and  facts 
sometimes  practiced  by  certain  people  does 
not  invalidate  the  general  good  accomplished 
by  appropriate  Congressional  investigations 
and  the  value  which  the  facts  revealed  by 
them  has  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Your  constituent  went  on:  ".  .  .  the  issue 
mxist  not  be  clouded  but  faced  realistically 
and  answers  cniist  be  sought  through  educa- 
tion, slum  clearance.  Job  training,  etc." 

I  completely  agree  with  the  first  part  of 
this  statement.  I  believe — and  I  feel  that 
the  members  of  this  Committee  believe — 
that  if  the  facts  warrant  an  Investigation  In 
this  area,  such  an  Investigation  wtU  aid  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  in  facing  the  prob- 
lem realistically.  Rather  than  clouding  the 
Issue,  It  will  clarify  It.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple, I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  who  are  con- 
vinced that  every  riot  and  act  of  mass  vio- 
lence has  been  caused  by  Communists  and 
that.  If  there  were  no  Communists  in  this 
coimtry,  we  would  not  have  had  a  single  In- 
cident of  racial  disorder  during  recent  years. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence,  there  are 
some  who  take  the  equally  far-out  view  that 
Communists  have  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  these  disorders  and  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  would  have  occiirred  In 
exactly  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  scale 
U  there  were  not  a  single  Communist  In  the 
country. 

Which  view  Is  correct?  Or  is  the  truth 
somewhere  in  between  these  two  extremes? 
A  Committee  investigation.  If  held,  can  do 
much  to  clarify  the  issue  and  place  the  prob- 
lem in  proper  prespectlve  by  substituting 
facts.  Insofar  as  they  are  ascertainable,  for 
speculation  and  theorizing. 

The  latter  part  of  yoxir  constituent's  last- 
quoted  statement — that  the  answers  "must 
be  sought"  through  education,  slum  clear- 
ance, Job  training,  etc. — indicates,  I  believe, 
that  this  person  has  already  made  up  his  or 
her  mind  regarding  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem— and  perhaps  without  having  all  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  a  solid  conclusion. 

I  do  not  say  or  Imply  that  your  constituent 
Is  necessarily  wrong  or  that  education,  slum 
clearance  and  Job  training  will  not  help. 
My  personal  belief  Is  that  they  will  help  to 
some  extent,  but  that  they  alone  are  not 
enough.  This,  however,  la  beside  the  point 
because  I  can  speak  only  for  myself  and 
these  matters  are  not  within  the  province 
of  the  Committee. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  the  more 
facts  that  can  be  developed  about  all  aspects 
of  the  problem,  the  faster  and  easier  It  will 
be  to  find  the  solution.  Pacts  about  sub- 
versive Influanfte.  if  they  exlst,wUl  not  alone 
provide  the  anawen  to  the  problem,  buf  they 
will  be  part  of  the  overall  picture  which,  to- 
gether with  other  facts,  will  help  In  arriving 
at  a  solution.  To  ignore  part  of  the  cause 
would  be  to  lose  part  of  the  solution. 

Another  thought  Is  this:  This  Committee 
and  other  reapooalble  persona  rertlged  many 
yean  ago  that  Oommunlats  were  rnnwng  m. 
tenatve  effort!  to  infiltrate  the  trade  union 


movement,  not  only  to  gain  control  of  In- 
dividual unions,  but  also  to  utilize  this  con- 
trol for  the  purpose  of  calling  strikes  which, 
whether  in  times  of  pec^e,  war  or  national 
emergency,  could  do  great  damage  to  this 
country.  For  this  reason,  the  Committee 
undertook  investigations  of  Commimlst  op- 
erations in  the  area. 

It  was  attacked  at  the  time  and  falsely 
accused  of  trying  to  discredit  the  trade  union 
movement  as  a  whole  by  painting  it  "Red." 
Despite  this,  the  Committee  in  its  Investi- 
gations had  the  complete  cooperation  of 
dedicated  trade  unionists — Including  many 
of  liberal  orientation. 

The  Committee's  investigations  actually 
helped  and  strengthened  the  trade  union 
movement.  Some  of  the  labor  leaders  who 
denounced  the  Committee  In  the  early  40's, 
when  it  stated  that  certain  unions  were  un- 
der Communist  control,  themselves  played 
leading  roles  in  1949  and  1960  in  expelling 
these  very  same  unions  from  the  CIO.  I  can 
assure  you  that  even  today  the  investiga- 
tions into  Communist  activities  in  the  trade 
union  movement  which  this  Committee  has 
held  over  the  years  are  still  being  used  by 
honest  and  liberal  trade  union  officials  to  see 
that  their  unions  operate  in  the  interests  of 
".neir  members  and  this  country,  rather  than 
the  interests  of  a  totalitarian  foreign  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — and  I  be- 
lieve I  can  speak  for  the  full  Committee  on 
this  point — that  the  Committee's  investiga- 
tions In  this  area  have  been  of  great  value 
to  both  the  country  and  the  trade  imlon 
movement.  Both  are  stronger  today  be- 
cause of  them. 

The  Committee,  of  course,  has  taken  a  lot 
of  abxue  from  certain  quarters  while  It  haa 
been  making  these  Investigations.  No  mat- 
ter what  we  do,  however,  we  expect  this.  It 
is  "par  for  the  course." 

The  same,  I  feel,  applies  to  our  possible 
investigation  into  the  extent  of  subversive 
influence  In  rioting,  looting  and  burning. 
The  individuals  and  groupw  which  we  ex- 
pected to  attack  us  on  this  issue  have  already 
done  so,  even  though  a  determination  has 
not  yet  been  made  that  a  full-scale  investiga- 
tion and  hearings  will  develop.  Undoubtedly, 
the  attacks  will  continue  and  grow  stronger. 

If  the  facts  are  such,  however,  as  to  war- 
rant Investigation,  I  believe  I  can  say  that 
the  Committee  will  take  the  abuse  and  do 
what  it  believes  It  should  do  in  line  with  its 
mandate  from  the  House.  In  the  long  run, 
even  the  Committee's  critics  on  this  issue 
will  be  served — or  at  least  all  its  honest 
critics. 

Enclosed,  m  the  event  you  might  want  to 
send  it  to  your  constituent,  is  a  copy  of  the 
Committee  press  release  of  October  3,  1966, 
announcing  the  fact  that  the  preliminary 
inquiry  had  been  directed. 

Trusting  that  the  above  thoughts  may  be 
helpful  to  you,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pbancib  J.  MCNaiuba, 

Director. 

Moscow  Domsnc  Radio  Bboaocabt   (Bxts- 
siAN)  Janxtakt  a,  1967 

The  progreaeive  American  paper  "Work- 
er" reports  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Un-American  Activities  Committee  has 
commenced  so-caUed  preliminary  studies  of 
the  movement  for  dvll  rights  of  the  Negro 
population.  Here  for  your  attention  la  a 
commentary  by  Yuriy  Babich  entitled:  "The 
Witch-Hunters'  New  Year  Gift." 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year  festlTltiM 
In  America  are  being  marred  by  unpleasant 
political  surprlaes.  Thla  waa  stated  the  other 
day  by  an  American  newspaper.  And  in 
actual  fact,  the  peala  of  Chrtatmaa  bells 
have  been  drowned  by  the  exploalODa  of 
bombs  dropped  by  the  American  Air  Force 
on  the  reatdenttal  areas  of  the  DRV  capital, 
and  the  new  year  tree  lights  are  dimmed  by 
the  sinister  torches  of  the  American  witch- 


hunters,  the  notorious  Committee  for  In- 
vestigating Un-American  Activities. 

At  first  glance  these  two  events  are  not, 
repeat,  not  related,  but  in  actual  fact  there 
is  a  q\ate  definite  and  logical  connection 
between  them.  Climbing  ever  higher  up  the 
ladder  of  escalating  the  Vietnam  war,  Wash- 
ington at  the  same  time  is  attempting  to 
stlfie  any  opposition  at  home  to  its  adven- 
turist course,  and  the  civil  rights  movement 
haa  become  one  of  the  main  forces  of  this 
opposition.  The  American  Negroes  are  rec- 
ognizing more  and  more  that  their  struggle 
for  equality,  for  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  illiteracy,  and  for  a  better  life  Is  In- 
separably connected  with  the  struggle  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  agtdnst  American  im- 
perialism. It  is  not,  repeat,  not  for  nothing 
that  the  numerous  manifestations  against 
racial  discrimination  in  Chicago.  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Birmingham,  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities  are  more  and  more  often  voicing 
the  same  slogan:  "There  can  be  no  liberty 
in  Alabama  while  the  United  States  by  force 
of  arms  is  putting  down  freedom  In  Viet- 
nam." 

The  movement  against  the  aggression  in 
the  Indochinese  peninsula  is  now  merging 
with  the  movement  for  civil  rights  of  the 
Negro  population  to  form  a  single  stream. 
For  this  reason  the  blow  being  directed  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  against  the  civil  rights  movement 
is  being  aimed  against  all  progressive  forces 
urging  a  revision  of  Washington's  current 
political  course. 

The  witch  hunters  have  been  preparing 
this  blow  for  a  long  time.  Even  last  year, 
when  the  White  House  was  forced  to  take 
account  of  the  indignation  of  broad  sections 
of  the  American  public  at  the  bloody  orgies 
of  the  Ku-Klux-Klan  and  instructed  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  study  the 
activities  of  this  band  of  murderers  and  pro- 
gram-makers, Edwin  WlllU,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  said  that  he  considered  It  a  more 
Important  task  to  study  the  activities  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  which,  he  said,  is  in- 
spired by  Communists.  Willis  was  backed  up 
by  his  fellow-thinkers  in  Congress. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Negro  leaders  and 
certain  Congressmen  resolutely  objected 
against  the  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  being  conducted  by  the  Willis  Commit- 
tee. They  considered  that  the  Committee 
would  not — repeat — not  do  the  Klan  any 
serious  damage  but  would  Inevitably  come 
out  against  participants  In  the  civil  rights 
movement.  This  fear  Is  now  proving  right. 
At  any  rate.  Francis  McNamara,  one  of  the 
Committee  staff,  has  confirmed  the  report  In 
the  Worker  that  Willis  has  Indeed  given  In- 
structions for  the  commencement  of  prelimi- 
nary investigations  Into  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. The  result  of  this  investigation  may 
be  the  hounding  of  all  people  whom  the  au- 
thorities refer  to  as  Commimlst  agents,  and 
the  adoption  of  laws  for  the  disbanding  of 
this  Negro  organization. 

The  fact  that  the  witch  hunters  are  in- 
flicting their  blow  on  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment at  this  precise  moment  is  not,  repeat, 
not  accidental.  It  la  to  a  great  extent 
determined  by  the  fact  that  on  January  10, 
1967,  the  session  of  the  new  Congress  opens 
and  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
win  again  have  to  defend  its  right  to  ex- 
istence. It  Is  well  known  that  there  la  a 
powerfiil  movement  in  the  United  States 
to  do  away  with  this  hotbed  of  reaction,  and 
its  demands  will  produce  a  big  reaction  in 
Congress. 

By  starting  an  Investigation  into  the  actl- 
vltlea  of  one  of  the  strongest  sections  of 
opposition  to  Washington's  present  oouna. 
the  Willis  commission  is  counting  on  the 
support  of  the  White  House  In  the  coining 
January  struggle.  As  the  Washington  Poet 
hints,  such  calculations  are  not,  repeat,  not 
baaeleaa. 

Tba  progresaive  forcea  of  America  demand 
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that  the  witch  hunters  cease  the  shameful 
Investigation  of  the  Negro  organization's 
activities.  Reflecting  the  attitude  of  this 
section  of  the  American  public.  The  paper 
"Christian  Century"  wrote  that  if  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  meddles  in 
such  a  delicate  and  complex  problem  as  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights,  it  is  thereby  only 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  forces  of 
racism.  However,  the  Willis  commission 
ignores  this  warning.  It  Is  precisely  the 
racists  of  America  who  have  settled  on  the 
commencement  of  investigations  into  the 
civil  rights  movement  as  a  new  year  gift. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burlx- 
son]  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gontleman  or  such  time  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  per- 
tinent question  which  I  would  like  to 
address  to  any  knowledgeable  member 
of  the  committee.  It  has  to  do  with 
something  that  came  up  in  the  course 
of  discussion  last  year  here  in  the  House. 

The  question  is  this:  Is  it  true  that 
this  committee  has  a  dossier  or  a  file  on 
Members  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentlemsm  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  answer  is  "No"— 
"NO" — in  capital  letters — period. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution sind  on  the  amendments  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
and  on  the  amendments  thereto. 

The  question  wm  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  305,  nays  92.  not  voting  35. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  631 

YEAS— 405  1 1 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aahmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bartng 
Barrett 
Bates 
BaUln 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blac^cbum 


Blanton 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.O. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

OabeU 

Cahlll 

Carter 

Caaey 

Cederberg 


Chamberlain 
aark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUner 
Conable 
Oorbett 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
delaOam 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Darwinakl 


Devine 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Diincan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flndley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 

Ford,  Oerald  H. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oalifianakls 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Osthlngs 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Ooodell 
Ooodling 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Oumey 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hanunaer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
H*bert 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchlnsom 
Ichord 
Jsrman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.O. 
Karsten 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 
King.  N.T. 
Klrwan 
KlepiM 
Klucsynakl 


Adama 

Addabbo 

Anderson* 

Tenn. 
Annunalo 
Ashley 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brasoo 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Oklif. 
Button 
Cohelan 
Oonte 
Conyera 
Gorman 
Daddarlo 
ISonohue 
Dow 
Eckhardt 


Komegay 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Laird 

Land  rum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCiure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McMUlan 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsh 
MinshaU 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Moms,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konski 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PlcUe 
Pike 
Pimle 
Poage 
Poff 

Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Purcell 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
RandaU 
Rarlck 
Reid,IU. 
Relfel 

Rhodes,  Aria. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberta 
Roblson 

NATB-M 

Edwards,  Calif . 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  O. 
Gallagher 
Gialmo 
GUbert 
OonzaleB 

Green,  Orec* 

Green,  Pa. 

Oude 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawklna 

Heehlsr,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 


Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scbadebecs 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slirlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

StalTord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

TJllman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WiUiams,  Pa. 

WlUiS 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydlor 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Holland 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

JoelBon 

Karth 

Kastenmelar 

King,  Calif. 

Kupfermaa 

Legigett 

McCarthy 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Moree,  Maa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Nedzl 

NU 

O'Hara.m. 

O'Hara.Mlcb. 


Olsen 

Boeenthal 

Tunney 

Ottmger 

Boybal 

Udall 

Patten 

Ryan 

VanDeerlla 

Phllbln 

St  Germain    - 

Waldle 

Bees 

St.  Onge 

Wolff 

Held.  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

Yates 

Reuss 

Tenzer 

Ronan 

Thompson,  N.J 

. 
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Andrews,  Ala 

Praeer 

Pool 

Betts 

Priedel 

Puclnskl 

Broomfleld 

Hagan 

Reinecke 

Buchanan 

Halleck 

Besnlck 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Herlong 

Roetenkowski 

Carey 

Irwin 

Taft 

C^er 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Utt 

Clancy 

Macdonald, 

Whltener 

Cramer 

Mass. 

WUliams,  Miss. 

Dawson 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Wilson, 

Dickinson 

MlUer.  CaUf . 

ChartesH. 

Dlggs 

Mvirphy,  N.Y. 

Flynt 

Pollock 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr. 
Besnlck  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mr.  Fraser  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halleck, 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Roetenkowski  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  WUUams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  DawsoiL 

Mr.  KIASTENMEIER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  changed  his  vote 
from  "naj^'  to  "yea." 

Mr.  E[ANLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  as  amended. 

MOTIOK     TO     HKCOlOaT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  l^Teaker, 
In  Its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  CleiiE  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  AsHBKooK  moves  to  reoommlt  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  221)  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  with  instructions  to 
report  the  resolution  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment:  On  page  1,  line  5,  atrtke 
out  "$350,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
••»400.000." 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  puipofle 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  agaiiut  the  motion  to  re- 
commit on  the  grounds  that  the  House 
has  just  adopted  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  amoimt  from  $400,000  to 
$350,000.  The  gentleman  now  offers  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  restore  It  from  the 
$350,000  to  $400,000  and  It  is  clearly  out 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  desire  to  be 

heard?  

Mr.  ASHBRCX>K.  Yes.  Bfr.  ^?eaker. 
Mr.  l^Teaker,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
voted  to  order  the  previous  question  on 
the  amendments  and  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. In  my  opinion,  would  be  a  proper 
motion  to  recommit.  I  hoi)e  that  the 
Chair  will  so  hold. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  call 
attention  to  that  fact  that  the  previous 
question  was  ordered  and  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  House. 

It  Is  not  In  order  to  do  Indirectly  by 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions 
that  which  may  not  be  done  directly 
by  wsiy  of  amendment. 

An  amendment  to  strike  out  an 
amendment  already  adopted  Is  not  in 
order.  The  subject  matter  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  has  already  been  passed 
vpon  by  the  House. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  offer  another  motlcm  to  recommit 
to  Increase  the  amount  to  $375,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
make  a  point  of  order  on  such  a  motion. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  has  not  yet  made 
a  motion.  He  has  indicated  that  he 
desires  to  offer  a  motion.  The  Chair 
caimot  recognize  a  Manber  on  a  iwlnt 
of  order  against  the  motion  until  the 
matter  is  officially  before  the  Hoxise  in 
the  form  of  a  motion 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  desire 
to  make  the  motion  that  he  has  Just 
indicated  he  wants  to  make? 

The  Chair  might  state  that  the  same 
point  of  order  probably  would  lie  against 
such  a  motion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  can  make 
a  straight  motion  to  rec(»mnlt  if  he 
wants  to. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  have  no  motion 
to  offer,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.    Mr. 

Speaker 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chair  ruled  out  the 
motion  to  recommit  made  by  a  member 
of  the  minority.  Is  it  In  order  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards!,  who  Is  on  his  feet  seeking 
recognition  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  no  Member  on  the 
minority  side  seeks  recognition  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit,  thai  a  Member 
on  the  majority  side  may  be  recognized 
to  offer  a  motion  to  reoommit 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  2iir. 
Speaker 
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The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  rise? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qxiallfles. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BDWAX08  of  California  movM  to  re- 
commit the  resolution  (H.  Res.  221)  to  tlie 
Commietee  on  Horiae  Admlnlatratlon  with  in- 
structions that  open  hearings  be  held  on 
Justification  for  such  additional  funds  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  provided  In  House  Resolution  231. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  92,  nays  304,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  M] 
YSAS— 03 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Blngbara 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brad  em  as 

Brasoo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif . 

Button 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corm&n 

Daddarlo 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bllberg 

Evaii£,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Foley 

Pord. 

William  D. 
Gallagher 
Olalmo 


Abbttt 
Abemethy 
Adah- 
Albert 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
BerlU 
Hester 


Blantom 
Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 


OUbert 
Ooacales 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Hal  pern 

Wanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Idass. 

HeUtoskl 

Hlcka 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Etoward 

Himgate 

Joelaon 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mink 

MATS— 8M 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Colmer 
Conable 
Obrbett 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
I>avls,Wls. 


Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 


Multer 
Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Ollara,  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Rees 

Held.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

VanDeerlln 

Waldle 

WoUr 

Tates 


de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dell  en  back 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

D\incan 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  lA. 

Brlenbom 

Bach 

Eshleman 

BSverett 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

BaUon 

FsMsell 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 


Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OalinanaklB 

Gardner 

Garmats 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Ooodell 

OoodUng 

Gray 

Gflfflths 

Ones 

Orover 

Oubaer 

Gumey 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

HarrUon 

Hamha 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hoemer 

Hull 

Hiint 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kasen 

Kee 

Keltb 

Kelly 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

KlepiM 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeklll 
Michel 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mills 

MlnU|< 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Montgomery 

lioore 

Morgan 

Moms,  N.  Mez. 

Morton 

Murphy,  HI. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

CNeUl, 


Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PbUbln 

Fickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RalUback 

BandaU 

Rarlck 

Reld.ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

RoberU 

RobUon 

Rogers,  Cblo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebuab 

Rousb 


Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadebeis 

Scherle 

Sehneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

BcoU 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slkee 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Btratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuck  ey 

SUUlvan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggoimar 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

wmia 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Toung 

Tounger 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Andrews, 

Betts 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

CeUer 

Clancy 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Flynt 


Frledel 

Hagan 

HaUeck 

Herlong 

Irwin 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Maodonald, 


Mathlas,  Md. 
MUler,  Calif. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Pollock 


Pool 

Puclnskl 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Rostenkowskl 
Ruppe 
Taft 
Utt 

Whltensr 
Williams,  Miss. 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  wltb  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mi.  Reanlck  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
AlatMuna  against. 

B£r.  Fraser  tar,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Brocmflald. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  UU. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Pollock. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Johnson  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Rui^>e. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  lii.  Taft. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Buchazum. 

Mr.  DawBon  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  STRATTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  ntiys. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  349,  nays  43,  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  65] 
TEAS— 340 


Abbltt 

Daniels 

Harrison 

Abemethy 

Davis,  Oa. 

Harsba 

Adair 

DavU.  Wis. 

Harvey 

de  la  Garza 

Hathaway 

Addabbo 

Delaney 

Hays 
H«bert 

Albert 

Dellenback 

Anderson.  lU. 

Denney 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Anderson. 

Dent 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Tenn. 

Derwlnskl 

Henderson 

Andrews, 

Devlne 

Hicks 

N.Dak. 

Dole 

Horton 

Arends 

Donohue 

Hoemer 

Ashmore 

Dom 

Howard 

AsplnaU 

Dowdy 

Hull 

Ayres 

Downing 

Hungate 

Baring 

Duncan 

Hunt 

Bates 

Dwyer 

Hutchinson 

Battln 

Edmondaon 

Ichord 

Belcher 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Irwin 

BeU 

Edwards,  La. 

Jaoobe 

Bennett 

Esch 

Jarman 

Berry 

Eshleman 

Joelson 

BevlU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Blester 

Everett 

Jonas 

Blackburn 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Blanton 

FaUon 

Jones,  Mo. 

Blatnlk 

FasceU 

Jones,  N.C. 

Hoggs 

Felghan 

Karsten 

Boland 

Flndley 

Karth 

Bolton 

Pino 

Kaxen 

Bow 

Fisher 

Kee 

Brademss 

Flood 

Keith 

Bray 

Foley 

Kelly 

Brlnkley 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  King,  Calif. 

Brock 

Ford. 

King,  N.T. 

Brooks 

William  D. 

Klrwan 

Brotsman 

Fountain 

Kleppe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Frellnghuysen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Komegay 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

KuykendaU 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Fuqua 
OaUflanakls 

Kyi 

Burke,  Fla. 

Kyros 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gardner 

lAtrd 

Burleson 

Garmata 

Landrum 

Burton,  Utah 

Langeo 

Bush 

Gettys 

LatU 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Olalmo 

Lennon 

CabeU 

Gibbons 

Lipsoomb 

cahlU 

Gonsales 

Lloyd 

Carter 

OoodeU 

Long,  La. 

Casey 

Goodllng 

Long,  Md. 

Cederbetg 

Gray 

McCarthy 

Chambsrtiktn 

OrUBths 

McOloiy 

Clark 

Gross 

MoClure 

Clausen, 

Orovwr 

McCuUoch 

DonH. 

Oubser 

McDade 

Clawson,  Del 

Oude 

McDonald, 

Cleveland 

Gumey 

Mich. 

CoUlsr 

Haley 

McXwen 

Colmer 

Hall 

MbPaU 

Oonabls 

Halpem 

MrMillan 

Conte 

MacOregor 

Corbett 

Hammer- 

Machen 

Coman 

sehmktt 

Madden 

Cowger 

Hanlty 

Mahon 

Culver 

Hanna 

Mailllaitf 

Cunningham 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Manh 

Curtis 

Hanasa,WMh. 

Martin 

Dadtete 

Hardy 

Mathlas.  OaUf. 

Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 

M^MtWll 

Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlUs 
Mlnlsh 

Mmk 

Mlnshall 

Mlae 

Bfonagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

OT»eUl, : 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

PUe 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

PurceU 

Qule 


Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Brown,  Caltf. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Oohelan 

Oonyers 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 


Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Held,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rvmufeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Sehneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slkee 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

NATS-48 

Ellberg 

Farbsteln 

Gallagher 

OUbert 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Kastenmeler 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Nedzl 

NU 


Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuokey 

SuUlvan 

Talcou 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif . 

Teague,  Tex. 

'Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whaieta 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  P*. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Young 

Tounger 

Zablockl 

ZUon 

Zwach 


O'Hara,  HI. 

Ottlnger 

Rees 

Reiiss 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Wolff 

Tates 
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Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Betts 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

CeUer 

Clancy 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dulski 


Brlenbom 

Flynt 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Herlong 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Lukens 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
MUler.  CaUf . 
Multer 


Murphy,  N.T. 
PoUock 
Pool 

Puclnskl 
Held.  N.T. 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Rostenkowskl 
Taft 
tJtt 

Williams,  Miss. 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Res- 
nlck against. 

Mr.  Dulski  for,  with  Mr.  Fraser  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  ByriM  of  Pennsylvania  wltli  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  OeUer  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  WUllams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Held  of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  APRIL  6 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'<dock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
hom&7 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  had  understood  that 
the  request  was  going  to  be  for  11  o'clock 
tomorrow.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  majority  leader  to  say  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  that  to  accommo- 
date Members.  I  have  learned  that  the 
copyright  bill  programed  for  tomorrow 
will  take  quite  a  while  to  consider.  It 
seems  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
try  to  finish  it  up  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  again  is 
an  Indication  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
imdue  haste  with  reference  to  this  bilL 

Certain  facts  were  brought  out  in  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday  in  the  testi- 
mony. I  now  find  that  the  television  in- 
dustry and  certain  Interested  parties — 
particularly  In  educational  TV  and  com- 
munity television — had  absolutely  no  In- 
formation as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill 
upon  them. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  a  number 
of  these  people  by  telephone  In  the  past 
24  hours.  I  think  it  is  a  bit  of  a  travesty 
on  Justice  to  attempt  to  rush  this  bill 
to  this  extent.  I  agree  that  it  is  going 
to  take  a  long  time  to  take  care  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  because 
the  one  thing  that  I  mentioned  here  is 
only  one  of  many  very  controversial  is- 
sues in  this  bill.  As  I  say,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  certainly  do  want  to  register 
a  protest  to  this  kind  and  type  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  make 
a  commitment  as  to  whether  I  will  or 
will  not.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  why  we  come  in  at  an  extra  early 
time  when  people  have  come  all  the  way 
from  across  the  counti7  to  attend  various 
committee  and  subcommittee  hearings 
and  when  we  adjourned  before  12:30  pjn. 
yesterday  and  when  we  adjourned  before 
2 : 30  pm.  on  Monday  of  this  we^.  Sud- 
denly It  seems  we  have  to  come  In  early 
in  order  to  comidete  our  business. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished   majority    leader    why    we 
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changed  the  hoiir  of  meeting  of  the  House 
by  unanimous  consent  after  many  other 
arrangements  have  been  made  Instead  of 
working  on  Friday.  Have  we  come  to  the 
point  where  because  of  the  rush  of  the 
Members  of  the  Tuesday-to-Thursday 
club  or  some  other  reason,  perhaps  those 
who  practice  their  professions  in  addi- 
tion to  practicing  taking  care  of  the  pub- 
lic trust  of  the  United  States,  we  Just 
work  3  days  a  week?  Why  not  work  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  several  observations,  of  course,  that 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  this  bill  was  not 
programed  earlier  in  the  week  because 
we  had  no  possible  chance  of  getting  a 
rule  earlier  In  the  week.  The  bill  did  not 
go  before  the  Rules  Committee  until 
Tuesday,  We  would  have  started  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  yesterday  had  the 
rule  been  ready.  However,  a  rule  was 
not  reported  untU  yesterday  afternoon. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  meeting 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  constrained  not  to 
let  the  distinguished  majority  leader  con- 
tinue, because  the  time  is  mine.  I  want 
to  say  that  this  has  been  programed  all 
week,  If  I  can  make  that  oteervation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  has  been  programed 
for  Thursday  because  we  knew  in  ad- 
vance that  was  the  earliest  possible  date 
we  could  have  it  ready.  We  programed 
It  for  the  earliest  possible  date  tmder  the 
legislative  clrcimistances  which  were 
within  our  knowledge  at  the  time  the 
program  was  annoimced.  Those  esti- 
mations have  turned  out  to  be  correct; 
namely,  that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill  Tuesday  and 
a  rule  would  be  granted  on  It  but  would 
not  be  ready  for  floor  action  before  to- 
morrow. That  Is  the  only  reason  the  bill 
was  programed  for  Thursday.  We  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  It  earlier  In  the 
week. 

Now  may  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman, 
also:  As  far  as  committee  meetings  to- 
morrow are  concerned.  I  would  be  very 
happy,  speaking  for  myself  as  an  indi- 
vidual Member,  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent If  committee  chairmen  or  others 
requested  me  to  do  so.  or  to  Join  them  in 
requesting  that  the  committees  might  sit 
while  we  are  In  general  debate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  under  my  reservation  of 
objection  that  this  will  not  happen.  I 
can  guarantee  that  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  early  tomorrow.  We  took  great 
abuse  because  we  objected  because  of  the 
right  of  individual  elected  legislators  to 
come  In  and  to  serve  the  public  trust 
about  a  week  ago  on  this  same  type  of 
request  after  we  had  fiddled  and  Addled 
and  whiddled  and  diddled  and  done 
nothing  all  week  to  the  place  where  sud- 
denly on  Thursday  we  have  to  come  in 
early.  I  objected  to  that  procedure  at 
that  time  and  took  great  abuse  on  my 
head  and  shoulders  because  of  it.  I  do 
not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HATiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
order.  I  have  not  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man. 1  am  making  a  statement  here 
that  I  think  is  worthwhile.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  In  a  minute  In  ordei^ 


to  let  him  answer  the  second  part  of  my 
question  about  why  do  we  not  work  on 
Friday.  If  the  bill  cannot  be  handled 
tomorrow  afternoon  in  the  regular  time 
allotted,  why  can  we  not  take  It  up  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, of  course,  personally  I  can  stay 
here  6  days  a  week.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  me.  I  do  not  see.  however,  why 
many  Members  who  otherwise  would  be 
discommoded  should  not  be  accommo- 
dated if  It  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hap- 
pen to  be  (me  of  those  who  think  that  is 
what  we  came  here  for.  that  is,  to  go  to 
work  early  and  get  the  legislation  over 
with  according  to  the  Constitution  by 
the  end  of  July  and  go  home  so  that  we 
can  be  among  our  constituents  and  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  situation  and  more  prop- 
erly represent  them.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  that  done.  We  have  not  done  It 
for  the  last  several  years,  due  to  the  lack 
of  the  programing  of  our  calendar,  due 
to  the  lack  of  the  work  of  our  committees 
acting  upon  these  various  important 
matters  adequately  and  on  time  and  in 
reporting  the  bills  out  and  getting  them 
scheduled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reluctant  to  take 
these  emergency  measures.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  at  the  point  in 
time  when  April  is  here  and  we  have  done 
nothing.  We  have  passed  only  one  ap- 
propriation bill  thus  far. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  all  of  a 
sudden  should  we  get  in  a  hurry  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  to  imdertake  this 
programing? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Insofar  as 
the  program  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  concerned.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  knows  that 
the  House  keeps  up  with  the  commit- 
tees— the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the 
legislative  committees. 

Seldom.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  any 
lag  in  legislation  insofar  as  the  program- 
ing of  bills  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  must 
know,  the  committees  must  have  time 
during  which  to  conduct  full  and 
thorough  hearings  on  the  various  pend- 
ing measures.  The  gentleman  of  course 
further  knows,  that  these  committees 
must  consider  the  lmix>rtant  legislation 
which  Is  pending  before  them.  I  triist 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mlssoiui  will 
realize  that  the  committees — the  gentle- 
man serves  on  important  committees — 
are  working  hard  and  that  the  leadership 
does  everything  possible  to  program 
legislation  Just  as  fast  as  the  committees 
have  legislation  ready  and  reported  for 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  document  for  the  gentleman  the 
various  periods  during  which  we  have 
had  bills — not  only  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  but  the  legislative  or  parent 
committees — when  we  have  had  rules  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  with  refer- 
ence to  such  legislation  when  such  legis- 
lation has  not  been  programed. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  further  to  the  disl 
tinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  have  been  times 
when  that  has  occurred,  and  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct  in  that  statement.  This 
Is  not  the  general  rule;  the  House  usu- 
ally keeps  pace  with  the  output  of  its 
committees. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  obedience 
to  those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
prior  commitments,  I  shall  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRIEF  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  2512 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  con- 
sidering the  bill,  HJR.  2512,  the  so-called 
revised  copyright  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  this  legislation  because  it  creates  more 
monopoly  and  more  problems  than  It 
serves. 

Yesterday  I  stated  before  the  commit- 
tee that  there  was  no  protection  given 
to  anybody  under  this  bill  save  and 
except  to  the  collecting  organizations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bUl  if  re- 
ported, it  wiU  be  defeated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  if  It  is  taken  up  tomorrow. 
The  bill  Is  objectionable,  and  should 
be  defeated  because  section  116  is  totally 
impractical,  imworkable.  and  contzury  to 
the  public  interest. 

First.  It  would  impose  an  oppressive 
and  unjust  burden  upon  Jukebox  opera- 
tors. It  would  provide  a  windfall  for 
ASCAP— American  Society  of  Compos- 
ers, Authors,  and  Publishers — and  other 
special  interest  groups,  without  being 
beneflcial  to  songwriters  whose  mxisle  Is 
played  on  Jukeboxes. 

Second.  Jukebox  operators  now  pur- 
chase over  50  million  phonorecords  each 
year,  so  that  they  already  contribute 
over  $2  million  per  year  in  statutory 
copyright  royalties— the  statutory  "me- 
chanical" royalty  is  2  cente  per  song  or 
at  least  4  cente  per  record — to  songwrit- 
ers and  music  publishers. 

Third.  "Mechanical"  royalties  of  over 
$2  million  per  year  from  Jukebox  opera- 
tors exceed  copyright  royalties  from  all 
other  segments  of  musical  entertain- 
ment, except  radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 
Fourth.  Proponente  of  this  new  sec- 
tion have  not  shown,  or  attempted  to 
show,  that  a  new  Jukebox  royalty  Is 
needed  to  provide  fair  compensation  to 
music  copyright  owners. 

Fifth.  Congress  enacted  the  existing 
exemption  of  Jukebox  operations  from 
"performance"  royalties— but  not  from 
"mechanical"  royalties— in  1909  as  a  de- 
liberately designed  compromise  to  avoid 
dual  royalties  from  coin-operated  muslo 
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machines.  It  Is  not  true,  therefore,  as 
the  proponents  have  alleged,  that  this 
exemption  was  an  "accident,"  or  a  "his- 
torical anomaly."  The  exemption  is  as 
reasonable,  as  valid,  and  as  necessary  in 
the  public  Interest  today,  as  in  1909  when 
It  was  enacted. 

Sixth.  Despite  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  every  Congress  for  the 
past  40  years  to  secure  repeal  or  replace- 
ment of  this  exemption,  no  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  do  so.  Certainly  compelling 
evidence  Is  called  for  If  the  proponente  of 
this  section  hope  to  convince  this  Con- 
gress that  all  previous  Congresses  have 
been  wrong.  No  such  evidence  has  been 
presented. 

Seventh.  The  Jukebox  Industry  is 
comprised  of  7,000  to  9,000  operators  and 
their  employees,  a  large  number  of 
phonograph  distributors  and  their  em- 
ployees and  four  major  manufacturers 
of  phonographs  and  their  employees — an 
Industry  upon  whom  thousands  of  work- 
ers and  their  families  are  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  and  well-being.  The 
Industry  is  founded  upon  the  perform- 
ance royalty  exemption  in  the  present 
law.  Repeal  of  this  exemption,  without 
replacement  by  a  reasonably  workable 
provision,  would  be  disruptive  of  this 
Industry,  and  would  Jeopardize  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  Ite  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. As  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Patente. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  once  said: 

Any  time  you  try  to  disturb  something 
that  has  taken  place  for  43  years,  you  are 
going  to  have  some  explaining  to  do  unless 
the  equities  are  so  strong  and  the  burden  is 
so  light  that  you  are  not  going  to  cause  an 
abrupt  revolutionary  change  in  the  method 
of  doing  things  In  an  Industry.  That  Is 
what  worries  me.  (House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  HJl.  8473  February 
1952,  p.  379.) 

Since  he  made  that  statement  the  in- 
dustry has  continued  ite  reliance  upon 
this  provision — for  a  total  of  58  years. 

Eighth.  So-called  international  con- 
siderations do  not  support  the  advocates 
of  repeal,  or  replacement  of  the  present 
exemption.  There  Is  no  inequity  in 
treatment  of  foreign  composers  under 
American  law.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
same  royalties  imder  our  law  as  are  our 
own  composers.  International  comity 
does  not  require  that  American  laws  be 
changed  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  other 
coim  tries. 

Ninth.  Repeal  or  replacement  of  the 
exemption  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest.  It  would  benefit  primarily  the 
so-<^ed  performing  rights  societies. 
ASCAP.  BMI,  and  SESAC,  rather  than 
the  writers  of  music  which  is  played  on 
Jukeboxes.  Those  societies  divert  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  royalties  they 
collect  to  their  own  "overhead"  uses,  and 
fail  to  fully  compensate  their  songwrit- 
ers for  current  performances  of  their 
music.  ASCAP,  in  particiilar.  Is  vulner- 
able to  this  criticism  because,  after  de- 
ducting a  generous  18  to  20  percent  for 
Ite  own  overhead  uses,  it  distributes  50 
peroent  of  the  remaining  royalties  to 
music  publishers  and  only  50  percent  to 
songwriters. 

Tenth.  All  of  the  performing  righto  or- 
ganizations follow  the  practice  of  licens- 


ing performances  of  music  through  the 
issuance  of  blanket  licenses  covering 
their  entire  inventories.  Such  blanket 
licensing  would  be  unrelated  to,  and 
would  not  accurately  reflect,  the  actual 
play  of  individual  records  on  automatic 
phonographs.  It  would  be  Inherent, 
therefore,  in  any  such  system  for  blanket 
licensing  of  Jukebox  operations,  that 
royalties  would  be  paid  to  composers 
whose  songs  are  included  In  licensed  rep- 
ertories, whether  or  not  their  particular 
songs  are  played  on  Jukeboxes.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  some  of  the  perform- 
ance royalties  paid  by  the  operators 
would  go  to  comp)osers  other  than  those 
whose  records  are  played  on  these 
machines. 

Eleventh.  ASCAP  and  BMI,  the  two 
largest  "societies,"  are  huge,  monopolis- 
tic enterprises  with  multimilllons  of  as- 
sete  and  annual  revenue.  Jukebox  oper- 
ators, on  the  other  hand,  are  small  busi- 
nessmen who  could  not  possibly  bargain 
with  them  on  equal  terms.  ASCAP  and 
BMI  are  both  subject  to  antitrust  Injtmc- 
tlons  obtained  at  the  instence  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  A  grant  to  them 
of  broad  economic  powers  over  the  Juke- 
box Industry,  as  would  be  done  by  sec- 
tion 116,  would  compound  the  antitrust 
objections  to  these  societies  and  their 
monopolistic  operations. 

Twelfth.  Under  section  116  of  this 
bill  the  operators  would  be  forced  to  bar- 
gain with  the  performing  righte  societies 
because  this  section  provides  no  work- 
able alternative  statutory  procedure.  In 
recent  committee  hearings,  this  section 
has  been  characterized  by  presiding  of- 
ficials as  an  "administrative  monstros- 
ity," with  the  operators'  expenses  for 
bookkeeping,  accounting,  and  reporting 
of  royalties  exceeding  by  several  times 
the  royalties  which  are  also,  exor- 
bitantly high.  Requlremente  for  cen- 
tral registration  of  operators  and  their 
phonographs  at  the  CopjTlght  Office  in 
Washington  also  would  Impose  insuper- 
able burdens  on  the  operators.  The 
royalty  rate  of  3  cente  per  recorded  song 
per  quarter  would  amount  to  an  industry 
total,  estimated  by  the  committee,  at 
$9,216,000  per  year.  This  would  be  addi- 
tional to  the  mechanical  royalties  un- 
der section  115,  which  would  be  derived 
from  this  industry,  and  which  would  be 
Increased  by  this  section  to  $2.5  million 
per  year.  Thus,  this  small  Industry 
would  be  subjected  to  copyright  royal- 
ties totaling  more  than  $11.7  million 
per  year  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

Thirteenth.  The  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
the  operators  in  this  Industry  can 
amount  to  as  much  as  $20,000  or  3  years' 
imprisonment  for  a  single  infringement. 
Unlike  some  other  users  of  copyrighted 
materials,  no  relief  is  provided  for  In- 
nocent infringement  by  a  music  operator. 

Fourteenth.  No  greater  protection  to 
any  property  right  is  afforded  at  any 
other  place  In  the  law  as  proposed  in 
this  bill.  This  bill  has  a  statutory 
penalty  of  $250,  plus  attorney  fees,  for 
each  violation,  and  places  the  Jukebox 
operator  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  all 
copjrright  owners  of  songs. 

Fifteenth.  The  owner  of  a  copsright 
can  dispose  of  the  same  as  he  sees  fit  at 


whatever  price  he  may  ask.  However,  to 
permit  him  to  collect  royalties  after  he 
has  once  sold  the  same  creates  a  new  le- 
gal right.  It  Is  like  the  inventor  of  a 
spark  plug  who  sells  it  to  a  manufactur- 
ing company,  and  thereafter  the  manu- 
facturing company  installs  it  in  the 
engine  of  a  bus.  The  bus  Is  then  tised  to 
transport  people  for  pn^t,  and  under 
the  theory  of  this  bill,  the  patent  owner 
would  be  entitled  to  collect  certain  sums 
for  the  use  of  the  patent  that  had  al- 
ready been  sold. 

Sixteenth.  All  of  section  116  should  be 
deleted  from  the  bill,  and  when  the  mat- 
ter is  presented  to  the  House,  I  anticipate 
offering  the  following  amendment: 

Sxc.  116.  Esemptlon  of  public  perform- 
ance by  means  of  coin-operated  phono- 
record  players. 

The  reproduction  or  rendition  of  a  mu- 
sical composition  by  or  upon  a  ooln-operated 
machine  shall  not  be  deemed  a  public  per- 
formance unless  a  fee  Is  charged  for  admis- 
sion to  the  place  where  such  reproduction  or 
rendition  occxirs. 

Seventeenth.  HJl.  2512  has  many  ob- 
jectionable features.  The  principal  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  extend  to 
the  copyright  owner  an  absolute  right  to 
have  the  U.S.  Government  act  for  him  In 
collecting  royalties.  Not  only  does  it 
apply  to  Jukeboxes,  but  to  educational 
TV,  CATV.  coimty  fairs,  charitable  ben- 
efite,  and  all  other  performances  unless 
specifically  exempted,  which  means  that 
licenses  must  be  obtained  from  ASCAP 
and  BMI.  This  will  lead  to  the  greatest 
monopoly  ever  established  in  the  history 
of  the  coimtry. 

ASCAP  and  BMI  are  both  under  in- 
junctions for  violating  the  antitrust  laws 
and  any  disputes  which  may  arise  con- 
cerning franchise  righte  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Federal  court  in  New  York 
City.    This  ronedy  is  unworkable. 


ESTABLISHING  FAIR  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
'man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  tradition  and  custom  of  the 
committee,  this  afternoon  I  introduced 
the  bill  which  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  today,  with  a  special  mes- 
sage, to  increase  postal  revenues. 

This  measure,  in  my  Judgment,  repre- 
sente  the  most  comprehensive  approach 
to  adjustment  in  our  ccunplez  postal  rate 
structure  that  has  been  presented  in 
many  years.  The  President's  recom- 
mendations certainly  warrant — and  I  am 
sure  will  receive — the  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  The  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  financing  the  postal 
service,  in  the  final  analysis.  Is  not 
whether  added  revenue  is  necessary  but. 
Instead,  "how"  such  revenue  will  be 
gained  and  "by  whom"  it  should  be  paid. 
The  American  people  must  have  the  poet- 
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al  aervloe.  and  the  costs  of  operating  It 
must  be  paid.  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  determine  how  the  costs  of  this  vast 
and  essential  conununication  system 
should  be  paid.  More  speclflcally,  we 
must  decide  what  part  of  the  cost  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Treasury  financing  and 
what  part  shall  be  paid  by  user  charges 
levied  in  the  f  onn  of  postage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  membership  may  be 
assured  that  the  President's  recommen- 
dations will  be  the  subject  of  very 
thorough  and  extensive  hearings,  at 
which  those  most  vitally  concerned  will 
be  heard.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  bill  that  Is 
responsive  to  the  fiscal  requirements  of 
the  Government  and  the  postal  establish- 
ment and,  at  the  same  time,  is  fair  to  all 
users  of  the  malls.  A  great  deal  of  study 
and  careful  deliberation  must  be  devoted 
to  the  development  of  legislation  that 
will  provide  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  postal  revenues  among  users 
of  all  of  the  classes  and  categories  of 
postal  service. 

It  is  appropriate,  at  this  point,  to  call 
attention  to  one  particular  sector  of  mall 
users  which  for  years  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  unconscionable  harassment— 
that  has  reached  a  crescendo  during 
recent  months.  These  are  the  much- 
maligned  mailers  of  advertising  matter 
under  the  third-class  mail  rights  pro- 
vided by  law.  A  mahcious  four-letter 
descriptive  term,  coined  by  rivals  and 
opponents  of  these  users  years  ago.  has 
come  Into  wide  usage;  I  will  not  dignify 
the  term  by  repeating  it  here. 

Those  who  are  so  critical  of  third- 
class  mall  should  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  the  tremendous  contribution  It 
makes  to  the  national  economy,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  It  creates, 
the  deferred  treatment  it  receives,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  preparatory  work  the 
Industry  does  to  save  costs  for  the  postal 
esUbllshment.  They  should  recognize, 
too.  that  the  Jobs  created  by  this  Indus- 
try are  largely  filled  by  unskilled  labor— 
with  an  extraordinarily  high  proportion 
of  handicapped  persons  employed.  Were 
It  not  for  this  large  reservoir  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  In  the  Industry,  we 
could  not  now  take  such  pride  In  the  low- 
est unemployment  rate  In  history. 

And  so.  In  working  out  a  sound  and 
fair  postal  rate  biU,  we  must  compare 
the  postal  services  given  those  who  will 
pay  the  variotis  rates  and  fees,  and  judge 
the  relative  values  of  these  services  In 
arriving  at  rates  that  are  fair  and  com- 
pensatory In  the  light  of  all  factors. 
Postal  service  Is  the  only  Qovemment 
service  specified  In  the  Constitution.  It 
was  established  in  the  first  place,  and 
Its  reason  for  being.  Is  for  first-class  let- 
ter mail.  Plrst-class  mall  receives  pref- 
erence and  priority,  and  this  Is  a  key  fac- 
tor In  determining  the  rate  of  letter 
postage.  The  6-cent  letter  rate  and  the 
9-cent  airmail  letter  rate  proposed  by 
the  President  will  still  be  the  best  bar- 
gain that  an  American  can  buy  In  to- 
day's economy. 

At  the  same  time,  other  classes  of  mall 
which  do  not  receive  top  priority  and 
preference— classes  that  not  only  are 
<lenled  any  preference  or  priority  but,  in- 
stead, by  law  receive  deferred  service 


and  themselves  must  do  much  of  the 
work  performed  by  postal  employees  for 
first-class  mall — should  bear  lesser 
charges  in  the  light  of  these  conditions. 
In  the  near  future  I  plan  to  address 
the  House,  under  "special  order"  and  ex- 
piate my  views  on  these  matters  In  more 
detail. 


April  5,  1967 


TUNE  US  IN,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

"itx.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
always  the  newspapers  with  the  large  cir- 
culations and  the  high-priced  columnists 
that  present  the  true  thinking  of  the 
American  people.  More  often  the  real 
voice  of  the  people  Is  expressed  by  the 
new^japers  with  small  circulations— the 
newspapers  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Here  is  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Gondolier,  one  of  our  fine  weekly 
newspapers  published  at  Venice,  Fla 
The  editorial,  enUUed  "Tune  Us  In,  Mr 
President,"  Is  worthy  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration not  only  by  our  President,  but 
also  by  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Editor  Sam  Dillon  expresses  well  the 
temper  of  the  American  people,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  continually  questioning  the 
fact  that  our  Government  is  spending 
more  than  we  have  to  spend  and  Is  leav- 
ing a  huge  debt  that  some  generation 
other  than  our  own  will  have  to  pay  If 
ever  It  Is  paid. 

I  think  this  editorial  reflects  a  clear 
call  from  the  grassroots  level  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  expenditures.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 


Monkey,  looks  liulde  at  the  tempting  bait 
and  grabs  the  rice  In  hU  doubled  up  flat. 

But  then  he  can't  get  hla  llat  out  oif  the 
hole.  He  will  jxunp  up  and  down  and  scream 
but  he  won't  let  go  of  the  rtce,  so  he  has 
effectively  trapped  hlmseU. 

In  much  the  same  way  Americans  during 
the  last  lew  years  have  thoughtleasly  ac- 
cepted the  bait  of  more  and  more  federal  aid 
obUvlous  of  the  fact  the  federal  government 
has  quietly  usurped  many  of  the  rlghWuI 
functions  of  state  and  local  governments. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  we  need  help, 
and  lots  of  it.  In  flghUng  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Individual  crltlzen,  but  let  us  not  be 
victimized  by  the  wrong  type  of  federal  aid 
and  like  the  monkey,  be  caught  In  a  trap. 

As  citizens,  let  us  keep  abreast  of  the  legis- 
lation In  Congress,  and  If  we  feel  the  pro- 
posed laws  or  Implementations  are  wrong  or 
dangerous,  courageously  stand  up  and  say 
so. 

Make  your  voice  heard  In  Washington,  and 
let  your  elected  representatives  know  exactly 
how  you  feel.    They'll  appreciate  It. 


[From  the  OondoUer.  Venice  (Fla.),  Ifar  18 
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Tomb  Vm  at.  Ma.  Puudknt 

evidently  President  Johnson  either  dldnt 
tune  In  mi  the  November  election  returns 
or  he  thinks  he  knows  bettor  than  we  do 
what  we  want  and  need. 

Hie  measagea  pour  Into  Oongrese  asking  for 
continuation  and  extension  of  liberal  legis- 
lation. This  in  spite  of  a  clear  IndlcaUon 
by  the  voters  that  they  favor  relaxaUon  of 
the  pressure  for  spending  and  Increase  In 
federal  Intervention. 

Many  of  his  proposals  have  much  merit, 
such  as  the  20  per  cent  Increase  Ln  social 
secxirlty,  the  quarter-bmion-dollar  program 
for  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  previous  con- 
lUcts,  and  the  12-polnt  pilot  program  for 
ohUdren  and  youths  Including  a  program  for 
free  meala  for  preschool  children. 

But  Interapersed  are  many  poaalbly  danger- 
out  or  at  least  oontzoveralal  measuree. 

It  Is  hoped,  therefore,  that  Sep.  Jamea 
A.  Haley  and  the  other  Florida  congressmen 
and  senators  will  remember  that  more  and 
more  of  this  state's  citizenry  are  echoing 
Thomas  Jefferson's  warning  to  the  founding 
fathm  of  this  natton,  "Do  not  bite  at  the 
bait  of  pleasure  till  you  know  there  Is  no 
hook  beneath  It." 

And  nK>re  and  morv  thinking  men  >«^ 
women  are  remembering  the  old  story  of  the 
monkey  trap,  and  asking  these  same  men  in 
Congress  to  "beware  of  the  trap  of  federal 
pap." 

To  make  a  monkey  trap  you  simply  cut 
off  the  end  of  a  coconut,  put  some  rice  In- 
side and  hang  It  on  a  tree.    Along  oomes  Mr. 


THE  ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL  CASE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCobmack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.     McCORMACK.    Mr.     Speaker. 

imder  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 

I  include  two  profound  articles,  in  fact. 

"legal   briefs."   on   the   Adam   Clayton 

Powell  case,  written  and  prepared  by 

Isid(M-  Blum,  and  appearing  in  the  New 

York  Law  Journal  of  March  23.  1967. 

and  March  24. 1967.  enUtled  "Mr.  Powell. 

Congress.  Constitution,  the  Courts." 

[From  the  New  Tork  Law  Journal. 

Mar.  23,  1987) 

Um.  Powmll,  CoMoans,  CoNsnTonoir.  thk 

COXTBTB 

(By  laidor  Blum) 

It  has  been  but  seldom,  except  In  the  Civil 
War  period,  that  one  who  has  been  certified 
as  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatlvee  or 
the  Senate  has  been  excluded  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  questions  of  election  or  to  the 
qualifications  prescribed  In  the  Constitution. 

In  1870  the  House  refused  to  seat  one  who 
while  previously  a  Representative  had  taken 
money  for  making  appointments  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point. 

A  Delegate-elect  from  the  Territory  of  Utah 
was  excluded  by  the  House  In  1882  because 
he  was  a  polygainlst.  A  Representative-elect 
from  the  State  of  Utah  was  excluded  in  1900 
for  a  like  reason. 

The  Senate  In  1927  excluded  one  who  had 
been  chairman  of  a  public  utlllUes  commis- 
sion and  had  received  large  campaign  contri- 
butions from  officers  of  public  utUlty  com- 
panies. 

The  case  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  which 
has  been  added  to  this  category.  Is  unvuual  In 
other  ways  as  weU.  One  Is  the  celerity  with 
which  the  resolution  to  exclude  was  adopted. 
Proceedings  to  exclude  or  to  expel  have  often 
been  drawn  out  for  months  or  even  yean, 
with  protracted  hearings,  lengthy  committee 
reports  and  extensive  debate.  It  la  unusual, 
too.  In  the  repercussions  that  have  ensued. 

Moreover,  although  many  actions  have 
been  brought  In  state  courts  to  reverse  de- 
terminations made  by  state  legislative  bodies 
concerning  elections  and  qualifications,  this 
appears  to  be  the  first  time  that  a  court  has 
been  asked  to  overturn  a  determination  of 
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this  kind  made  by  one  of  the  two  Houaea  of 
Congress. 

Resort  to  the  courts  Is  unlikely  to  be  of 
any  avail.  The  courts  have  no  general  man- 
date to  redress  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
They  exercise  that  power  only  in  the  course 
of  adjudging  the  rights  of  litigants  In  con- 
troversies of  which  they  have  Jurisdiction  and 
which  are  Justiciable.  The  recent  case  of 
Julian  Bond  and  the  Oeorgla  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Bond  V.  Floyd,  386  UJ9.  118)  Is 
at  most  only  superficially  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  PoweU. 

The  Constitution,  In  Article  I.  section  3, 
provides  that  "No  person  shall  be  a  Bepre- 
sentatlve  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
State  In  which  he  shall  be  choaen."  Section 
8  requires  that  a  Senator  shall  be  thirty  years 
of  age  and  aball  have  been  a  citizen  for  nine 
years. 

"Each  House,"  It  Is  provided  in  Section  6, 
"shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  Its  members." 

Expulsion  Is  provided  for  In  another  clause 
of  Section  6 :  "Each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  Its  procedure,  punish  Its  members 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member." 

In  1789,  at  the  first  session  of  the  First 
Congress,  the  right  of  a  Repreaentatlve-elect 
from  South  Carolina  was  challenged,  but  un- 
successfuUy,  on  the  ground  that  be  had  not 
been  a  citizen  for  seven  years.  Citizenship 
waa  less  precisely  defined  then  than  It  la  now, 
as  we  may  learn  from  a  speech  made  by 
James  Madison  In  the  House  on  this  occasion. 
Five  years  later  the  Senate  upheld  a  simi- 
lar objection  to  the  ellglbUlty  of  Albert  Oal- 
latln,  who  had  been  elected  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pezmsylvanla.  He  was  sworn 
and  seated  and  the  objection  was  thereafter 
considered.  This  procedure  has  often  been 
followed.  See  Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Cunningham,  279  U.  S.  597,  814. 

Oallatln,  a  native  of  Oeneva,  came  to 
America  In  1780.  He  conducted  his  own  de- 
fense In  the  Senate,  ably  and  valiantly.  The 
want  of  clarity  concerning  acquisition  of 
citizenship  can  be  seen  in  the  debate.  Henry 
Adams  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
matter  In  his  biography  of  Oallatln. 

Soon  after  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  14  to  11 
declared  his  election  "void,"  Oallatln  was 
elected  a  Representative.  He  served  In  Con- 
gress until  1801,  when  he  began  his  long  and 
notable  career  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry. 
Rush  D.  Holt,  of  West  Virginia,  lacked 
seven  months  of  being  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  was  elected  a  Senator  In  1934.  On 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee  which 
examined  the  question,  be  waa  sworn  and 
seated  on  attaining  the  required  age. 

The  word  "Inhabitant"  was  deliberately 
used  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution;  It 
was  substituted,  as  "leas  likely  to  miscon- 
struction," for  "resident,"  which  waa  used 
on  a  prior  draft.  The  discussion  of  this  topic 
in  the  Federal  Convention  was  quoted  In 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  reports 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  In  1928  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  James  M.  Beck,  a 
former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania. 
Whether  requirements  may  be  Imposed  In 
addition  to  thoee  specified  In  the  Constitu- 
tion— age,  length  of  citizenship.  Inhabi- 
tancy— appears  to  have  been  first  debated  In 
the  House  In  1807  when  the  election  of 
William  McCreery  as  a  Representative  from 
Maryland  was  contested  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  Mary- 
land statutes  relating  to  residence  In  the  dis- 
trict. A  number  of  the  states  had  statutes 
or  this  kind. 

In  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  which  regarded  the  Maryland 
statutes  as  unconstitutional,  a  member  of 
the  House  emphasized  the  negative  form  of 


the  cla\ises  In  the  Constitution  and  argued 
that  the  Constitution  merely  Imposed  several 
disqualifications  and  left  the  states  free  to 
Impose  others. 

On  the  other  hand  It  was  argued  that  If 
this  had  been  Intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  they  woiild  have  said  so.  Other 
clauses  were  alluded  to,  as  was  also  the 
nature  of  the  office.  A  part  of  the  Union, 
It  was  said,  could  not  have  power  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  asaembly 
of  the  Union. 

Joslah  Qulncy.  of  Massachusetts,  declared 
that  the  right  to  be  elected  was  a  right  of 
the  people,  which  they  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves, except  as  limited  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  they  had  not  given  to  Congress  the 
power  to  Increase  the  number  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

Apparently  disinclined  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  the  constitutional  question,  the 
House  refused  to  adopt  either  a  resolution 
Intimating  that  the  Maryland  stotutes  were 
unconstitutional  or  one  Indicating  that 
McCreery  met  the  requirements  they  Im- 
posed. It  resolved  simply  that  he  was 
"entitled  to  his  seat  In  the  House." 

Since  the  publication  in  1840  of  James 
Madison's  "Notes  on  the  Debates  In  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  1787,"  theee  Notes  have 
been  the  primary  resource  for  the  "legisla- 
tive history"  of  the  Constitution.  The  qual- 
ifications for  Representatives  and  Senators 
were  dlscxissed  on  June  22  and  on  Axumst  8 
9. 10  and  18. 

On  August  10  a  proposal  was  submitted 
that  Congress  be  empowered  to  fix  property 
quallflcaUons  for  members  of  the  two  Houses. 
This  was  objected  to,  though  not  by  aU  who 
spoke,  on  the  ground  that  there  should  be 
no  property  qualifications  and  also  on  the 
ground,  as  Madison  put  It,  that  It  would  be 
vesUng  an  Improper  and  dangerous  power 
In  Congress. 

The  qualifications  of  electors  and  elected, 
he  aaserted,  were  fundamental  artlclee  In  a 
Republican  Government  and  ought  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Constitution.  If  the  Legislature 
could  regulate  thoee  of  either.  It  could  by 
degrees  subvert  the  Constitution. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have  repeatedly 
refused  to  give  effect  to  state-lmpoeed  re- 
strictions on  eUglblUty  for  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative or  Senator.  What  Is  remarkable 
Is  the  persistence  with  which  the  question 
has  been  raised  both  In  Congress  and  In  state 
courts.  There  are,  for  example,  numerous 
cases  In  which  the  courts  have  held  that 
candidacy  for  election  to  Congress  Is  not 
affected  by  a  provision  In  the  constitution 
or  sUtutes  of  a  state  forbidding  the  election 
of  a  Judge  or  former  Judge  to  any  office, 
other  than  a  Judicial  office,  during  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected  or  appointed  a 
judge. 

In  Helman  v.  Collier  (217  Md.  93,  141  A. 
2d  908)  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  In  a 
reasoned  and  documented  opinion  held  In- 
valid a  reeldence  requirement  for  Represent- 
atives similar  to  the  one  that  waa  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  160  years  earlier  In  the  case 
of  WlUlam  McCreery. 

A  New  York  court  held  that  Earl  Browder 
covUd  not  be  barred  from  being  a  candidate 
for  Representative  (O'Connor  v.  Cohen  173 
Misc.  419.  17  N.  T,  Supp.  758) .  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Mlnneeota  made  a  similar  holding 
with  respect  to  a  woman  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  advocate  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  violence  (Danlelson 
V.  Fltzsimmons,  232  Minn.  149,  44  N.W.  2d 
484).  A  provision  In  a  state  subversive  ac- 
tivities act,  requiring  that  any  candidate  for 
public  office  file  an  affidavit  that  he  Is  not 
subversive,  as  defined  In  the  statute,  was 
held  inoperative  as  to  a  candidate  for  Repre- 
sentative (Shub  V.  Simpson,  198  Md.  177,  76 
A.  2d  908). 

As  judge  of  the  elections  of  Its  members, 
the  Senate  has   not  only  decided   election 


contests  but  has  declared  elections  void  on 
the  ground  of  fraud  and  eruption. 

Senator  WUllam  Lorlmer  of  Illinois,  who 
took  his  oath  of  office  in  1^09,  asked  the 
Senate  a  year  later  to  investigate  chargea  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune  that  he  had  secured  his 
seat  by  bribery.  A  majority  of  a  committee 
reported  that  the  evidence  showed  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Legislature  had  been 
bribed,  but  not  that  a  sufficient  number  had 
been  bribed  to  affect  the  result.  It  reported 
also  that  it  was  not  shown  that  Lorlmer 
knew  of  the  bribery.  The  Senate  voted  to 
confirm  Lorlmer's  right  to  his  seat. 

But  an  Illinois  grand  Jury  dug  deeper  and 
evidence  was  disclosed  which  made  the  Sen- 
ate take  a  second  look.  A  majority  of  a 
committee  concluded  that  by  reason  of  the 
earlier  resolution  Lorlmer's  right  to  his  seat 
was  res  JudlcaU.  The  Senate  rejected  that 
view  and,  more  than  three  years  after  Lorlmer 
was  seated,  it  declared  his  election  invalid. 

In  1927  Governor  Clfford  Plnchot  of  Penn- 
sylvania sent  to  the  Senate  a  certificate  that 
WUllam  S.  Vare  "appears  to  have  been  choeen 
by  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  Senator."  In  an  accompanying  let- 
ter he  explained  that  he  could  not  truthfully 
state  that  Vare  was  "duly  choeen."  as  was 
customary,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
Vare  had  won  his  election  by  bribery,  fraud 
and  corruption.  A  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, after  investigation,  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Its  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  Vare  was  excluded. 

B.  F.  Whlttemore,  who  in  1870  was  refused 
a  seat  In  the  House,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  person,  other  than  thoee  in  the  Civil 
War  period,  who  was  excluded  from  Congress 
for  a  reason  not  specified  In  the  Constitution. 

He  had  previously  been  a  Representative 
and  had  been  charged  with  making  app>olnt- 
ments  to  the  Military  Academy  for  a  pecu- 
niary consideration.  Three  days  after  a 
resolution  to  expel  him  was  introduced  he 
resigned.  Promptly  elected  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term,  he  returned  to  the  House  to  be 
sworn. 

When  a  resolution  that  he  be  not  allowed 
to  take  the  oath  was  offered,  with  a  preamble 
reciting  the  prior  proceeding  and  his  resigna- 
tion to  avoid  expulsion.  It  was  urged  that 
grave  constitutional  questions  were  involved 
and  the  matter  shoiild  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. But  the  resolution  was  adopted  180 
to  76. 

The  seating  of  George  Q.  Cannon  In  1878 
as  a  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Utah  waa 
preceded  by  objection  and  foUowed  by  debate, 
it  being  charged  that  he  had  taken  oaths  In- 
consistent with  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  and  that  he  practiced  polygamy  In 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
A  resolution  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  seated, 
which  was  recommended  by  a  committee,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  109  to  76. 

Cannon  served  successive  terms  as  a  Dele- 
gate vmtll  1882,  when  the  objections  were  re- 
newed. Long  committee  reports  and  lengthy 
debate  ensued.  Involved  In  the  argument 
about  going  beyond  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements was  the  question  whether  the 
status  of  a  Delegate  was  for  this  purpose  the 
same  as  that  as  a  Representative.  A  resolu- 
tion excluding  Cannon  was  adopted. 

On  grounds  similar  to  those  urged  against 
Cannon,  objection  was  made  In  1899  to  the 
seating  of  Brlgham  H.  Roberts  as  a  R^re- 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Utah.  Again 
there  came  long  reports  and  lengthy  debate. 
A  majority  of  a  committee  said  that  Roberts 
should  be  excluded,  others  said  he  shoiild  be 
admitted  to  the  Hotise  and  then  expelled. 
The  House  adopted  a  resolution  that  he 
"ought  not  to  have  or  hold  a  seat  in  the 
House"  and  that  "the  seat  to  which  be  waa 
elected  is  hereby  declared  invalid." 

Objection  was  made  alao  to  the  seating  of 
Reed  Smoot,  who  was  elected  a  Senator  from 
Utah  in  1902.  He  was  a  high  officer  of  the 
Mormon  Church  and  It  was  charged  that  ha 
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sanoUoned  polygamy.  Senator  Boles  Pen- 
rose, of  Pennsylvania,  la  said  to  have  been 
consulted  by  some  of  Ms  colleagues  and  to 
have  told  them  that  ha  "would  rather  have 
a  polygamlst  who  doeont  polyg  than  a 
monogamist  who  doesnt  monog."  This  ob- 
servation may  have  carried  as  much  weight 
as  the  reasoned  arguments  of  Philander  C. 
Knox  and  others.  A  resolution  declaring 
that  Smoot  was  not  entitled  to  be  seated  was 
defeated,  the  vote  being  25  to  49. 

Victor  L.  Berger,  of  Milwaukee,  who  had 
served  in  Ckmgress  from  1911  to  1913,  was 
elected  again  In  1918.  less  than  a  month 
before  he  and  others  went  on  trial  on  charges 
of  publishing  articles  designed  to  hamper 
the  Qovemment's  prosecution  of  the  war.  A 
committee  of  the  House  recommended  that 
he  be  excluded,  not  because  he  was  convicted, 
but  because  from  a  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  trial  It  was  clear  that  the  articles  were 
written  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  our  Oov- 
emment  and  to  hinder  it  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

But  the  committee  gave  an  additional 
ground,  which  It  said  aSorded  a  constitu- 
tional basis  for  excluding  him  and  thus  dis- 
tinguished the  case  from  those  of  Cannon 
and  Roberts.  It  said  that  Berger  was  in- 
eligible by  reason  of  section  3  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  This  provides  that  no 
person  shall  become  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative who,  having  previo\isly  taken  an 
oath  as  a  member  of  Congress  to  supp>ort  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  en- 
gaged in  insurrection  against  the  same  or 
given  aid  or  coznfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 

After  exhaustive  debate  the  House  resolved 
that  Berger  was  not  entitled  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  and  to  be  seated.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  la  the  election  for  his  un- 
expired term.  When  he  presented  his  creden- 
tials he  was  declared  "ineligible."  Berger's 
conviction  was  later  reversed.  He  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  in  1922  and  served  until 
1929. 

The  first  expulsion  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress eind  the  first  Impeachment  in  our  his- 
tory occurred  in  1797. 

On  July  3  in  that  year  the  Senate  and  the 
House  each  received  a  message  from  the 
President  with  which  he  transmitted  a  copy 
of  a  letter  of  Senator  William  Bloimt  to  a 
Oovemment  employee  whose  help  he  solicited 
to  have  Indians  of  the  Creek  and  Choctaw 
Nations  Join  British  agents  in  a  project  inim- 
ical to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Five  days  later,  after  hearing  Blount,  by 
his  counsel,  and  considering  the  report  of  a 
committee,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  1 
adopted  a  resolution  that  Blount,  "having 
been  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  entirely 
Inconsistent  with  his  public  trust  and  duty 
as  a  Senator,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  expelled 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Meanwhile  the  House  had  Impeached 
Blount,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  presented 
charges  to  the  Senate,  which  la  vested  by  the 
Constitution  with  "the  sole  power  to  try  all 
imi>eachments."  This  was  not  affected  by 
Blount's  expulsion.  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment were  later  prepared  by  the  House  and 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

In  Janimry,  1799,  the  Vice-President  an- 
nounced the  Judgment  at  which  the  Senate 
had  arrived  after  extended  debate  and  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  11.  It  was  "that  this  court 
ought  not  to  hold  Jurisdiction  of  the  said  im- 
peachment, and  the  said  impeachment  la 
diamissed." 

This  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
a  Representative  or  Senator  may  not  be  im- 
peached, and  that  has  ever  since  been  held 
to  be  the  law.  The  reasoning  Is  that  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  are  not  "civil  ofHcers 
of  the  United  States"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  provision  in  Article  II,  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution"  that  "The  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  all  dvll  officers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  Im- 
peachment for  and  conviction  of  treason. 
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bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors." See  Story.  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution, sec.  783;  Opinion  on  "Members  of 
Congress,"  17  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  419;  Burton  v. 
United  States,  202  U.S.  334. 

[From  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  Mar.  24, 

1967] 
Mb.  Powkll,  Comgrxss,  CoNffTtrunoN,  thx 

CotJBTS 

(By  Isldor  Blum) 
(Port  Two) 

Whereas  the  grounds  on  which  the  Houae 
or  the  Senate  may  refuse  to  seat  one  who  has 
been  duly  elected  are  clearly  stated  in  the 
Constitution,  no  grounds  are  specified  for 
which  a  member  may  be  expelled.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  In  committee  reports 
and  in  the  course  of  debate  that  the  power 
to  expel  is  unqualified  except  for  the  im- 
portant requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Supreme  Court  si>oke  of  this  power  in 
a  case  in  which  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
sued  out  by  a  stockbroker  who  had  been  ad- 
judged in  contempt  for  refusing  to  testify 
concerning  purchases  and  sales  of  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  stock  by  Senators 
while  a  tariff  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate. 
The  Court  said  in  In  re  Chapman,  166  UJ9. 
681,66&-670: 

"The  right  to  expel  extends  to  all  cases 
where  the  oSense  is  such  as  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate  is  inconsistent  with  the  trust 
and  duty  of  a  member."  The  last  phrase  In 
this  sentence  is  similar  to  the  phrase  used 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  1797  ex- 
pelling Blount. 

A  House  committee  in  1914  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  matters  of  power  and  of  policy. 
After  stating  that  "the  power  of  the  House 
to  expel  or  otherwise  punish  is  full  and 
plenary,"  it  added:  "As  a  matter  of  sound 
policy,  this  extraordinary  prerogative  of  the 
House,  in  our  Judgment,  should  be  exercised 
only  in  extreme  cases  and  always  with  great 
caution  and  after  due  clrcimispectlon.  and 
should  be  invoked  with  greater  caution  where 
the  acts  of  misconduct  complained  of  had 
become  public  previous  to  and  were  generally 
known  at  the  time  of  the  member's  election." 

There  is  one  limitation  that  the  two  Houses 
may  be  said  by  long  established  practice  to 
have  placed  on  their  exercise  of  the  power  to 
expel.  Speaker  John  Q.  Carlisle,  of  Ken- 
tucky, said  In  1884:  "The  Chair  has  indicated 
heretofore  that  this  House  has  no  right  to 
punish  a  member  for  any  olTense  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  previous  to  the  time 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House. 
This  has  been  so  frequently  decided  in  the 
House  that  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute." 

The  words,  "when  he  was  elected,"  refer, 
not  to  the  time  when  he  was  first  elected, 
but  when  he  was  elected  for  the  current 
term. 

Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  once  remarked, 
however,  in  the  course  of  debate,  that  a 
member  may  be  expelled  "when  an  oSense 
or  an  offensive  status  extends  over  into  a 
later  term."  How  this  may  occur  waa  Illus- 
trated earlier  in  the  report  of  a  House  com- 
mittee in  1873. 

This  committee  found  that  two  members 
of  the  House,  with  intent  to  influence  the 
votes  of  other  members,  had  enabled  them 
to  buy  shares  of  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobiller 
at  prices  far  below  their  real  value.  This 
had  occurred  five  years  before.  But  the  two 
members  and  most  of  those  they  had  thviB 
sought  to  Influence  were  still  members  of 
the  House,  having  been  twice  re-elected. 

The  Influences  brought  to  bear,  said  the 
committee,  were  as  likely  to  be  operative  in 
the  future  as  in  the  present,  and  were  so  in- 
tended, and  the  committee  was  therefore  of 
the  opinion  "that  the  acts  of  these  men  may 
properly  be  treated  as  offenses  against  the 
present  House,  and  as  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  most  limited  rule." 


As  it  turned  out,  the  two  men  were  not 
expelled  but  were  censured. 

Conviction  of  a  crime  does  not  bar  a  Rep- 
resentative or  a  Senator  from  continuing  in 
office,  nor  has  it  been  regarded  as  requiring 
expulsion.  On  at  least  two  occasions  whea 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  was  under  consideration 
and  action  was  deferred  pending  his  appeal, 
affirmance  of  the  conviction  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  resignation. 

When  the  seating  of  William  McCreery  waa 
debated  in  1807,  Philip  Barton  Key,  of  Mary- 
land, said  that  the  members  of  the  House 
were  acting  in  a  Judicial  capacity  and  did 
not  have  the  discretion  that  belongs  to  a 
legislative  body.  Similar  statements  have 
since  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  both 
Houses. 

This  was  stated  also  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  case  in  which  a  witness,  called  before 
the  committee  investigating  the  election  of 
William  S.  Vare  as  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, challenged  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
adjudge  him  in  contempt  for  refxising  to 
disclose  what  he  did  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  he  received  (Barry  v.  United  States 
ex  rel.  Ciinningham,  279  U.S.  697,  618,  616). 

"Oenerally,"  said  the  Court,  "the  Senate 
is  a  legislative  body,  exercising  in  connection 
with  the  House  only  the  power  to  make  laws. 
But  it  has  had  conferred  upon  It  by  the 
Constitution  certain  powers,  which  are  not 
legislative,  but  Judicial,  In  character.  Among 
these  is  the  power  to  Judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers." 

"In  exercising  this  power."  the  Court  fur- 
ther said,  "the  Senate  acts  as  a  Judicial 
tribunal,  and  the  authority  to  require  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  is  an  incident  of 
the  power  to  adjudge,  in  nowise  inferior  un- 
der like  circumstances  to  that  exercised  by 
a  court  of  Justice." 

There  are,  of  course,  some  differences  be- 
tween the  House  or  Senate  acting  in  a  Judi- 
cial capacity  and  a  com^.  For  one  thing,  a 
decision  by  a  court  may  be  accompanied  by 
an  opinion  that  discloses  why  the  court  de- 
clde*^s  it  did.  The  adoption  or  rejection 
of  a  resolution  by  the  House  or  Senate  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  similar  exposition.  Com- 
mittee reports  and  debate  by  which  the  vot- 
ing is  preceded  may  not  answer  the  question 
why  the  majority  voted  as  it  did. 

And  it  may  not  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  make  the  transmutation  that 
should  accompany  the  exchange  of  a  toga 
for  the  robe  of  a  Judge. 

George  P.  Hoar  related  In  his  autobiography 
that  during  his  second  term  in  Congress,  in 
1871-1873,  there  were  a  good  many  election 
contests  and  that  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions, under  the  chairmanahlp  of  Oeorge  W. 
McCrary.  determined  to  serve  all  the  ques- 
tions before  it  as  though  they  were  Judges 
In  a  court  of  Justice.  He  believed  that  the 
committee  during  that  Congress  reported  on 
every  case  with  absolute  impartiality  and 
that  the  House  followed  their  lead. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Speaker 
Thomas  B.  Reed  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"The  House  never  divides  on  strictly  parti- 
san lines  except  when  it  la  acting  Judicially." 

There  appears  to  be  no  reported  ca«e 
in  which  an  action  has  been  brought  to 
overturn  a  decision  made  by  the  House  or 
the  Senate  as  "Judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualifications  of  its  members." 
There  appear  Indeed  to  be  but  two  cases  in 
which  a  federal  court  has  been  asked  to  have 
anything  to  do  concerning  an  election  of  a 
Representative  or  a  Senator.  These  are 
Keogh  V.  Homer,  8  P.  Supp.  933,  and  Peter- 
son V.  SetU'S,  238  F.  Supp.  12. 

In  the  Keogh  case  the  court  dismissed  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  forbidding 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  issue  certificates 
of  election  to  persons  who  were  ostensibly 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Stating  that  the  Governor  had  no  dis- 
cretion but  to  issue  the  certificates  and  that 
"the  p>ower  of  the  respective  Hoiises  of  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  the  qualifications  and 
legality  of  the  election  of  its  members  Is 
supreme,"  the  court  tulded : 

"The  many  volumes  of  election  contest 
cases  in  which  every  conceivable  question 
has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  right  of 
persons  to  sit  as  members  of  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  there  are  no  court 
decisions  to  be  found,  controlling  such  mat- 
ters, bear  mute  but  forcible  evidence  that 
this  court  has  no  authority  to  be  the  Judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  members  were 
elected,  or  to  interfere  with  the  Governor 
In  furnishing  them  a  certificate  or  commis- 
sion as  to  what  the  canvaae  shows  with 
reference  to  their  election." 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  an  action  has  been  brought  in  a  state 
court  to  set  aside  a  decision  that  a  house  of 
the  state  legislature  has  made  concerning 
eligibility  or  the  result  of  an  election. 

In  some  twenty  states  the  courts  have  held 
that  imder  a  provision  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion that  each  house  of  the  Legislature  shall 
be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
quallflcationa  of  its  members,  the  decision 
made  by  a  leglBlatlve  body  Is  conclastve 
and  cannot  be  reviewed  by  any  court.  There 
appear  to  be  no  declsiozis  to  the  contrary. 

As  though  to  accentuate  the  Judicial  dis- 
claimer, there  are  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
held  that  a  couxt  may  be  empowered  by 
statute  to  deal  with  questions  arising  from  a 
primary  as  distinguished  from  a  general  elec- 
tion. And  there  are  cases  in  which  a  court, 
pointing  out  that  It  is  not  infringing  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  Legislature,  has  dealt  with 
the  performance  by  election  officials  of  their 
statutory  duties. 

Excerpts  from  several  of  the  cases  will 
illustrate  the  emphasis  with  which  the  courts 
have  spoken : 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  either  branch 
of  the  Legislature  is  thus  the  final  and  con- 
clusive Judge  of  all  questions,  whether  of 
law  or  of  fact,  respecting  such  elections,  re- 
turns or  qualifications,  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
volved in  the  determination  of  the  right  of 
any  person  to  be  a  member  thereof;  and 
•  •  •  the  decision  of  either  house  •  •  •  can- 
not be  disputed  or  reversed  by  any  court  or 
authority  whatever"  (Peabody  v.  Boston,  116 
Mass.  383.  384). 

"For  this  court  to  Interfere  would  be  a 
usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution"  (Brown  v. 
Lamprey,  106  NJH.  121.  206  A.  3d  493). 

"Even  if  the  house  acts  arbitrarily  and  in 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  one 
of  its  members  whose  quallflcationa  are 
challenged,  the  final  decision  of  the  house 
upon  that  subject  is  forever  conclusive" 
(ReiS  V.  Barrett,  355  111.  104.  188  N.  E.  889). 

"It  may  oust  a  member  whoee  election  Is 
beyond  controversy,  and  seat  as  a  member 
a  person  who  la  disqualified  for  the  office, 
but  if  it  should  do  so  there  U  still  no  re- 
course" (People  ex  rel.  Boulware  v.  Porter,  66 
Mont.  471,  178  P.  833). 

Chief  Jiietice  Cooley,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan,  gave  in  1866  the  reasoning 
which  may  be  regarded  as  iinderlylng  these 
decisions : 

"  *  *  •  while  the  constitution  has  con- 
ferred the  general  Judicial  po>wer  upon  the 
courts  and  officers  specified,  there  are  cer- 
tain powers  of  a  Judicial  nature  which,  by 
the  same  instrximent,  are  expressly  conferred 
upon  other  bodies  or  officers;  and  among 
them  Is  the  power  to  Judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions, elections  and  returns  ot  members  of 
the  Legislature.  The  terms  clearly  show 
that  each  house,  in  deciding,  acts  in  a  Ju- 
dicial capacity,  and  there  is  no  clause  in  the 
constitution  which  empowers  this,  or  any 
other  court,  to  review  their  actions  (People 
ex  rel.  Drake  v.  Mahaney,  13  B^ch.  481,  493) . 

Judge  Folger,  in  a  statement  of  similar 
purport,  said: 


"The  express  vesting  of  the  Judicial  power, 
in  a  particular  case  so  closely  and  vitally 
affecting  the  body  to  whom  that  power  is 
given,  takes  It  out  of  the  general  Judicial 
power,  which  is  at  the  same  time,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  general  plan  that  has  regard  in 
each  part  to  every  other  part,  bestowed  upon 
another  body:  both  bodies  being  oontem- 
ixiraneous  in  origin,  and  equal  in  dignity, 
degree  and  proposed  duration"  (People  ex  rel. 
Hatael  v.  Hall,  80  N.T.  117,  123). 

Judge  Cullen.  in  People  ex  rel,  Krullsh  y. 
Fomee.  175  N.T.  114,  117,  observed  that  "it 
has  been  generally  assumed  by  publicists  and 
writers  on  oonsltutional  law  that  the  absolute 
right  of  determining  the  election  of  its  mem- 
bers la  a  power  necessary  to  the  Independence 
of  the  legislative  branch." 

Aa  was  pointed  out  by  Judge  Cullen  in 
this  case  and  by  Judge  Folger  in  the  Hatzel 
case,  the  power  of  municipal  assemblies  in 
this  regard  is  not  similarly  supreme. 

This  power  of  legislative  bodies  is  rooted 
in  English  history.  See  the  comments  of 
Judge  Folger  in  the  Hatzel  case  and  of  Justice 
Shake  in  Lucas  v.  McAfee,  217  Ind.  534,  29 
N.E.  2d  403.  Its  development,  like  that  of 
some  other  constitutional  doctrines,  waa  the 
product  of  conflict.  The  House  of  Commons 
resisted  what  it  regarded  as  encroachments 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  I  and  her  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  by  James  I.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
and  others,  and  it  gradually  secured  recog- 
nition of  its  "ancient  and  natural  undoubted 
power"  to  Judge  the  eligibility  and  elections 
of  its  members.  That  power  was  exercised 
also  by  some  of  the  colonial  assenvblies  in 
America.  See  Luce,  Legislative  Assemblies, 
Chapter  XI. 

The  courts  will  not  need  to  go  hexk  to 
the  origins  of  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  over  this  subject  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  House's  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Powell  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review.  They 
will  not  need  to  go  back  beyond  an  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  was  delivered 
In  1803. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  power  to 
Judge  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its 
members  is  so  essential  to  the  free  election 
and  Independent  existence  of  a  legislative 
assembly  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary incident  to  every  body  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  emanates  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple and  that  the  constitutional  provisions 
are  out  of  abundant  caution  (Cusbing,  Law 
and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies). 

To  determine  whether  the  Hoxise's  exclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Powell  is  subject  to  review,  the 
courts  will  not  need  to  examine  the  origins 
and  nature  of  the  power  that  the  House 
exercised  nor  will  they  need  to  depend  on 
construction  of  Article  I.  section  5,  of  the 
Constitution.  It  may  suffice  to  invoke  a 
rule  that  was  enounced  in  1803  in  Marbury  v. 
Madison,  the  historic  case  in  which  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  hold  invalid  an  act  of  Con- 
gress that  confilcts  with  the  Constitution  was 
established. 

What  the  courts  may  hold  is  that  the  ques- 
tion presented  in  Mr.  Powell's  case  is  a  "po- 
litical question"  and  therefore  is  not  Justici- 
able, that  is  to  say,  is  not  in  their  province. 

"Of  course  the  fact  that  the  suit  seelcs 
protection  of  a  political  right  does  not  mean 
it  presents  a  political  question.  •  •  •  The 
nonjustlclability  of  a  political  question  is 
primarily  a  function  of  the  separation  of 
powers"  (Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  195, 
202 ) .  The  doctrine  and  the  phrase  had  their 
inception  in  a  passage  in  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's opinion  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Cr. 
137, 170) : 

"The  province  of  the  court  la,  solely,  to 
decide  on  the  rights  of  individxials,  not  to  In- 
quire how  the  executive,  or  executive  officers, 
perform  duties  in  which  they  have  a  discre- 
tion. Questions  in  their  nature  political,  or 
which  are,  by  the  constitution  and  laws, 
submitted  to  the  executive,  can  never  be 
aired  in  this  oo\irt." 


Chief  JiisUce  Taney  later  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  same  effect  concerning  a  ded- 
Blon-maklng  power  resting  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Congress.  The  case  was  an  action  of 
trespass  which  arose  from  conflicting  claims 
of  two  groups  to  recognition  as  the  lawfxil 
government  of  Bhcle  Island.  The  Supreme 
Court  could  find  no  basis  for  federal  adjudi- 
cation except  in  the  provision  in  Article  4, 
section  4,  of  the  Constitution  that  the  United 
States  "shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government." 

"Under  this  article  of  the  Constitution." 
said  Chief  Justice  Taney,  "it  rests  with  Con- 
gress to  decide  what  government  is  the  estab- 
lished one  of  a  State.  *  *  •  And  its  decision 
is  binding  on  every  other  department  of  the 
govertunent  and  could  not  be  questioned  in 
a  Judicial  tribunal"  (Luther  v.  Borden,  7 
How.  1,43). 

In  1950  the  Supreme  Oo\irt,  in  afllrmlng 
the  dlsmlwBal  of  a  petition  in  a  case  relating 
to  legislative  appointment,  said;  "Federal 
courts  cozisistently  refuse  to  exercise  their 
eqviity  powers  in  cases  posing  political  issues 
arising  from  a  state's  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  electoral  strength  among  its  political 
subdivisions"  (South  v.  Peters,  339  U.8.  276). 

The  Court  did  not  speak  of  "political 
questions."  It  spoke  of  "political  Issues." 
It  did  not  say  that  federal  courts  could  not 
act  in  such  cases,  but  said  only  that  they 
had  not  been  doing  so. 

Twelve  years  later  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  369 
U.8.  186,  where  it  acted  in  a  case  involving 
Just  such  "political  issues,"  and  dealt  with 
the  subject  on  a  large  scale,  the  Court  made  it 
clear  that  cases  of  this  kind,  arising  from 
state  action,  did  not  -.present  a  "political 
question,"  but  were,  on^the  contrary.  Justici- 
able. In  the  course  of  an  extended  discus- 
sion of  political  questions  and  Justiciability 
the  Court  said: 

"•  •  •  it  is  the  relationship  between  the 
Judiciary  and  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  not  the  federal 
Judiciary's  relationship  to  the  States,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  political  question.  •  •  • 
The  question  here  is  the  consistency  of  stat* 
action  with  the  Constitution.  We  have  no 
question  decided,  or  to  be  decided  by  a  po- 
litical branch  coequal  with  this  Court"  (pp. 
210,  226) . 

Last  December,  In  Bond  v.  Floyd  (385  U.  S. 
116) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Geor- 
gia House  of  Representatives,  when  it  ex- 
cluded Julian  Bond  from  membership  be- 
cause of  statements  that  he  made,  violated 
his  constitutional  right  of  free  expression. 

Perhaps  because  it  had  discussed  political 
rights  and  Justiciability  so  fully  in  the  Reap- 
portionment Case,  the  Court  did  not  deem  It 
necessary  to  hold  explicitly  that  Bond's  case 
did  not  present  a  political  question  and  was 
Justiciable.  The  Court  said  only  that  it  had 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  question,  which  la 
another  matter. 

The  question  in  Bond's  case,  in  the  phrase 
used  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  waa  a  "question  of  the 
consistency  of  state  action  with  the  Consti- 
tution." The  question  in  Mr.  Powell's  case 
is  a  question  which  has  been  decided  "by  a 
political  branch  co-equal  with  this  Court." 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  the  Republi- 
can leader  in  the  House,  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing said,  when  a  motion  waa  made  to  engage 
coxinsel  for  the  defendants  in  the  Powell  ac- 
tion, that  "there  has  to  be  someone  to  go 
down  there  and  tell  them  it's  none  of  their 
bxislness." 

There  is  Judicial  authority  for  this  state- 
ment. In  State  ex  rel.  Elfers  v.  Olson  (36 
Wis.  2d  422.  132  N.  W.  2d  526)  the  coxirt,  dis- 
missing a  quo  warranto  proceeding,  said: 
"We  conclude  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  courts  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  assembly's  action  in  resolving  the  Elfers- 
Olson  contest.  Under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment this  Is  one  decision  which  the  consti- 
tution leaves  to  the  legislature  alone  to 
make.  •  •  •  Under  the  circumstances  this 
decision,  simply,  la  none  of  our  buslneas.** 


<^ 
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WlUoh  Blmpl7  Wfts  another  way  of  laylng  It 
WM  ooC  Justld^Ie. 


"TIME  FOR  SHOWDOWN" 

'^Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  %)eaker.  X  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maito  at  this  point  In  the  Rccobo  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iue8t  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
battle  successes  in  the  Vietnam  war  cer- 
tainly come  as  heartening  news.  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  are  writing  a  new 
chapter  In  the  saga  of  American  courage 
and  perseverance  during  times  of  war. 
But,  like  most  Americans,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  apparent  lack  of  the  will 
to  win  this  war  by  high-ranking  admin- 
istration ofDclals.  It  is  past  time  for 
rhetoric.  It  is  time  for  us  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  get  on  with  the  buslnses  of 
pushing  the  Communist  Invader  back  in- 
to North  Vietnam. 

li<y  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindletI,  has 
proposed  a  solution  that,  in  my  opinion, 
deserves  serious  consideration.  That 
solution  is  spelled  out  in  a  very  forth- 
right editorial  which  appeared  on  March 
14  In  South  Carolina's  largest  newspaper, 
the  State,  which  happens  to  be  located 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
entire  Nation: 

Tnn  voB  Showdoww 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  R\isk  has  revealed 
that  the  political-military  mastermind  be- 
hind Communist  forces  In  South  Vietnam  la 
a  four-star  North  Vietnamese  general  named 
Nguyen  Ohl  Thanh.  This  is  additional  evi- 
dence (If  any  were  really  needed)  that  Hanoi 
controls  and  directs  Viet  Cong  terrorists  In 
South  Vietnam. 

By  the  end  of  this  week,  TT.S.  combat 
looses  In  Vietnam  will  total  more  than  8.000. 
At  the  moment,  we  have  more  than  417,000 
servicemen  fighting  there. 

Chealy  Manly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
ports that  because  of  military  reverses  and  a 
rising  rate  of  desertions,  the  Viet  Cong  have 
recUeasly  stepped  up  their  campaign  of 
terror. 

Village  officials,  doctors,  priests,  monks, 
welfare  workers,  nurses,  and  school  teachers 
are  being  slaughtered  In  cold  blood.  Bus 
loads  of  children  going  to  school  are  being 
blown  up  by  mines.  Churches,  pagodas, 
temples,  schools,  hospitals,  and  village  meet- 
ing places  are  being  set  to  the  torch.  Last 
month,  the  Communists  tried  at  least  three 
times  to  blow  up  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland's Saigon  headquarters. 

Mrs.  Claire  Cbennault,  a  native  of  China 
Who  has  traveled  extensively  In  the  Far  East, 
has  testified  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
tBiia  Committee,  urging  that  military  tar- 
gets and  supply  facilities  In  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong be  bombed. 

"America  wlU  either  win  this  war  quickly 
or  lOM  It  alowly,"  she  said.  "The  time  has 
oome  to  make  up  our  mlnda  whether  we 
•re  really  going  to  bring  this  war  to  a  dose. 
We  must  show  strength  and  detannlnatton 
and  not  show  any  weakness  or  Indecision  . . . 
We  must  take  practical  advice  and  end  this 
war  shortly." 

OongiMwnan  CkmveUus  B.  Gallagher  (D.- 
WJ.)  aakad  Mn.  Chennault  U  the  didn't  be- 
lieve that  North  Vletnameae  leaders  realised 
by  now  that  America  la  determined  to  win 
the 


"I  dont  think  so,"  answered  lira.  Chen- 
nault. "since  rm  not  even  sure  myaeU." 
(What  an  embarrassing  thing  to  sayl) 

We  tend  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Ohennault: 
Hanoi  Is  not  yet,  apparently,  convinced  of 
America's  determination  to  win  the  war  and 
put  an  end  to  Viet  Cong  terrorism. 

We  think  that  If,  during  World  War  n,  the 
XJJS.  Secretary  of  War  had  told  us  selected 
German  targets  (e.^-,  Berlin)  were  off  limits 
there  would  have  been  a  fearsome  howl  of 
Indignation  heard  throughout  the  Free 
World. 

Congressman  Paul  Plndley  (R.-m.)  haa 
propoeed  that  the  President  set  a  specified 
date  and  hour  for  a  peace  conference  at 
Rangoon.  Burma.  If  the  Communists  fall  to 
cooperate  or  to  take  advantage  of  this  last 
offer.  Congressman  Flndley  believes  the  VB. 
should  Immediately  "review  critically  all  of 
Ita  polldee  of  mUltary  restraint  and  adopt 
new  policies  employing  measures  of  suffldent 
magnitude  to  end  the  war  at  an  early  date." 

The  suggestion  seems  eminently  sound. 
We  hope  President  Johnson  will  soon  give 
It  serious  consideration. 


AIRUNE  TRAGEDY  IN  NEW 
ORLEANS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  March  30,  at  ap- 
proximately 1  ajn.  near  the  New  Orleans 
International  Airport  a  Jet  airliner 
crashed  with  the  loss  of  life  of  all  on 
board  plus  a  number  of  unlnvolved  per- 
sons on  the  ground,  among  whom  num- 
bered nine  girls  who  were  students  of 
the  Juda,  Wisconsin.  High  School.  Cer- 
tain rumors  and  Information  have 
rea<^ed  me  which  indicate  that  unduly 
hazardous  FAA  re<iulrements  pertaining 
to  pilot  trahilng  may  have  been  the 
proximate  cause  of  this  accident.  Over 
the  weekend  I  called  for  an  investigation 
into  the  FAA  flight  training  procedures, 
particularly  as  related  to  simulation  of 
emergency  conditions. 

A  number  of  airline  pilots  have  con- 
veyed the  thought  to  me  that  the  FAA 
requirements  for  simulating  emergency 
conditions  while  in  actual  operation 
placed  the  crew  and  Innocent  persons  on 
the  groimd  in  undue  Jeopardy.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  one  emer- 
gency immediately  followed  by  another 
emergency  and  sometimes  by  a  third 
emergency  is  simulated  and  that  the 
mathematical  probability  of  the  series  of 
emergencies  occurring  In  actual  opera- 
tkm  is  very  remote. 

In  checking  with  the  CAB,  I  find  that 
the  airline  involved  in  the  New  Orleans 
crash  has  one  of  the  outstanding  safety 
records  in  the  entire  airline  Industry  and 
that  the  only  fatal  accidents  involving 
Jet  aircraft  for  this  airline  have  been 
during  training  and  while  simulating 
emergency  conditions. 

Further,  {^proximately  one-third  of 
all  the  fatal  Jet  crashes  that  have  oc- 
curred since  1959  have  been  during 
training  which  obviously  occupies  a  very 
small  percent  of  the  total  flight  hours. 


Anotbor  interesting  fact  is  that  not  a 
single  Jet  accident  during  passenger  op- 
erations has  been  caused  by  or  contrib- 
uted to  by  engine  failure. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  the  air- 
line Industty  and  the  FAA  for  the  high 
degree  of  training  given  the  airline  crews 
and  feel  that  this  Is  certainly  reflected 
in  an  overall  lower  accident  rate.  How- 
ever, I  question — I  seriously  and  Intently 
question — whether  the  Interest  of  the 
public  Is  being  served  when  simulated 
emergency  conditions  are  conducted  over 
populated  areas  when  the  same  condi- 
tions may  be  simulated  on  the  sophis- 
ticated ground  simulators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
proper  subject  for  a  congressional  in- 
quiry. We  should  determine  after  hav- 
ing exi>ert  testimony  from  the  various 
pilot  groups  and  airline  Companies  as 
well  as  FAA  personnel  whether  the  cur- 
rent practices  of  the  FAA  in  requiring 
the  inflight  simulation  of  these  emer- 
gency conditions  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
public. 

BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO 
SENEGAL 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  April  4  celebration  of  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Senegal  was  an  auspicious  occasion 
albeit  tinged  this  year  with  both  sadness 
and  Joy.  Just  a  little  more  than  2  years 
ago,  on  March  19,  our  distinguished  Am- 
bassador to  Senegal,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam R.  Rlvkln,  died  suddenly  in  Dakar, 
stricken  by  a  heart  attack.  He  was  an 
American  gentleman  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity and  a  Chlcagoan  who  did  towering 
honor  to  his  city.  Bill  Rlvkln  had  been 
looking  forward  with  great  anticipation 
to  participating  in  the  first  national  day 
ceremonies  following  his  arrival  in  Sene- 
giJ  last  December. 

At  the  same  time,  our  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple shared  the  Joyous  relief  of  the  people 
of  Senegal  at  the  happy  news  that  Leo- 
pold Sedar  Senghor,  Senegal's  distin- 
guished President  and  statesman,  has 
escaped  unharmed  fr<»n  an  attempt  on 
his  life  on  March  22. 

This  was  the  seventh  time  In  7  years  of 
Independence  that  President  Senghor 
presided  over  the  ceremonies  commemo- 
rating a  great  day.  It  is  my  profound 
wish  that  the  many  years  of  outstanding 
service  he  hsis  already  given  his  coimtry 
in  so  many  fields  of  activity  be  distin- 
guished even  more  in  future  years.  Dur- 
ing an  all -too-brief  visit  to  Washington 
last  year  in  late  September,  President 
Senghor  left  a  vivid  impression  of  his 
vitality  and  many  talents  as  statesman, 
poet,  scholar,  and  friend. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  United 
States  and  its  people  have  been  able  to 
assist  in  some  way  in  working  in  cooper- 
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atlon  with  the  proud,  dedicated  people  of 
Senegal  in  the  building  of  a  nation  in 
accordance  with  their  own  hopes  and 
aspirations;  a  nation  that  is  taJdng  an 
increasingly  Important  role  in  African 
affairs.  For  example,  through  our  AID 
program  we  have  assisted  in  building 
secondary  and  technical  schools,  and 
some  of  our  Peace  Corps  volimteen 
teach  in  the  schools  of  Senegal.  A  dele- 
gation of  American  artists  participated 
in  the  highly  successful  World  Festival 
of  Negro  Arts  held  a  year  ago  in  Dakar, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  and  another  cul- 
tural bridge  between  our  two  countries. 
Once  more,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people  represented  here,  I  extend 
friendly  and  sincere  Independence  Day 
greetings,  with  every  good  wish  for  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  Senegal  and  President  Senghor. 


FEDERAL-STATE  REVENUE 
SHARING 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  granted,  I  Insert  In  the  Cok- 
GRESSioNAL  RECORD  Senate  Memorial  No. 
1  and  House  Resolution  No.  74  of  the 
Missouri  State  Legislature  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  the  Heller  plan  or  any 
other  appropriate  plan  of  Federal-State 
revenue  sharing: 

House  RxsoLtrriON  No.  74 
House  memorial  memorializing  Congress  to 
enact  the  Heller  plan  or  any  other  appro- 
priate   plan    of    Federal-State    revenue- 
sharing 

Whereas,  It  has  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent to  the  Missouri  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  additional  sources  of  tax  revenues 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  made  avaUable  to 
the  several  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  most  significant  source  of 
public  taxation,  the  Income  tax,  has  to  a 
major  degree  been  controlled  and  preempted 
by  the  Federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  noted  economist,  Walter  W. 
Heller,  has  formulated  a  revenue-sharing 
plan  which  "would  distribute  a  specified  p)or- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Individual  Income  tax  to 
the  states  each  year  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
with  next  to  no  strings  attached";  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Heller  Plan  "States 
whose  tax  efforts  are  below  par  or  who  cut 
their  taxes  In  response  to  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy would  be  penallaed  by  reduction  In  their 
allotments.  States  making  a  high  fiscal 
effort  or  Intensifying  that  effort  would  be 
rewarded  with  larger  allotments";  now, 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
enact  the  Heller  revenue-sharing  plan,  or  any 
other  appropriate  plan,  In  order  to  give  fiscal 
help  to  the  states;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  memorial  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  at 
Missouri,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentetlvea  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the 
rhairmnn  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Atteat: 

Jamxs  E.  OoDimxT, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttvea. 

PATBICX  J.  HiCKKT, 

Speaker  pro  tempore.  Botue  of  Bepre- 
eentattoea. 

BicHARo  J.  Babbitt, 
Uafority  Floor  Leader.  Botue  of  Repre- 
aentativea. 

AairBsMooxB, 
Chief  Olerk.  Bourn  of  Bepretentativet. 

Skmatb  Mkhokial  No.  1 
Memorializing  Congress  to  enact  the  Heller 

Plan,  or  any  other  appropriate  plan,  of  fed- 
eral-state revenue-aharlng 

Whereas,  it  haa  become  increasingly  ^>- 
parent  to  the  Missouri  Senate  that  additional 
sources  of  tax  revenue  will  ultimately  have 
to  be  made  avaUable  to  the  several  states; 
and 

Whereas,  the  most  significant  source  of 
public  taxation,  the  Income  tax.  has  to  a 
major  degree  been  oontrt^ed  and  preempted 
by  the  Federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  noted  economist,  Walter  W. 
Bailer,  has  formulated  a  revenue-aharlng 
plan  which  "would  distribute  a  spedfled 
jwrtlon  of  the  Federal  Individual  Income  tax 
to  the  states  each  year  on  a  per  capita  baala, 
with  next  to  no  strings  attached";  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Heller  Plan  "States 
whose  tax  efforts  are  below  par  or  who  cut 
their  taxes  In  response  to  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy would  be  penalized  by  reduction  In  their 
allotments.  Statee  making  a  high  fiscal  ef- 
fort or  Intensifying  that  effort  would  be  re- 
warded with  larger  allotments";  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Mlssotirl  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  enact  the  Heller 
revenue-sharing  plan,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate plan.  In  order  to  give  fiscal  help  to  the 
states;  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  memorial  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee, 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Fnanca  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Attest: 

JoaxPB  A  BAtm, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Tromas  F.  Bketxhon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Majortty  Floor  heoAet. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1967 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiiEs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  con- 
sider the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967.  The  bill  containing  these  amend- 
ments, HJl.  6710,  offers  a  wide  range  of 
badly  needed  improvements  in  social  se- 


curity benefits;  and  it  offers  a  sound  and 
equitable  program  for  flnandng  them. 

The  historic  Sodal  Security  Act  of 
1935,  sponsored  by  that  great  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  gave  the  Govern- 
ment the  responsibility  of  creating  a  life 
of  dignity  for  the  older  Americans  by 
providing  for  a  Federal  system  of  old- 
age  retirement  for  American  wage  earn- 
ers. The  original  program  has  been 
gr^ktly  expanded  over  the  years  until 
now  it  covers  nine  out  of  every  10 
workers. 

Social  security  is  no  longer  Just  for  the 
retirement  of  our  elder  citizens.  It  pro- 
tects the  widows  and  children  of  bread- 
winners who  die.  It  protects  the  younger 
worker  who  is  disabled  and  those  who 
depend  upon  his  wages.  These  are  vitally 
Importsmt  safeguards  that  are  too  often 
overlooked,  especially  by  the  younger 
generation  of  workers,  who  need  them 
most.  In  addition,  Eifter  many  years  of 
effort,  the  Congress  last  year  expanded 
the  program  to  provide  health  Insurance 
for  those  65  or  over. 

The  legislative  proposal  now  being  con- 
sidered In  committee  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Johnson,  as  first 
outlined  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
January  23.  1967.  entitled  "Aid  for  the 
Aged."  These  proposed  amendments 
would  result  in  an  average  20 -percent 
Increase  In  benefit  payments  and  will 
broaden  coverage  under  the  program. 
They  will  offer  those  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits  work  incentives  so  as  to 
Increase  their  Income  and  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  And  they  will  expand 
health  and  welfare  services  for  children. 

The  major  problem  with  our  social  se- 
curity program  is  that  the  benefit  pay- 
ments are  too  low. 

Today  23  million  Americans  rely  on  the 
social  security  program  for  their  major 
source  of  support.  Yet  imder  the  pres- 
ent benefits  level,  more  than  5  million 
beneficiaries  still  live  in  poverty — and 
most  of  these  are  the  elderly.  This  is  a 
most  deplorable  condition  and  we  can  no 
longer  allow  it  to  continue. 

Though  the  purpose  of  a  social  se- 
curity system  is  broader  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty,  it  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
in  the  past.  Because  of  the  central  role 
of  social  security  in  the  economic  life  of 
our  aged  population,  it  can  be  crucial  in 
lifting  the  burden  of  i>overty  from  them. 
Increa^ng  the  minimum  benefits  as  pro- 
vided in  HJl.  5710  would  be  a  major  blow 
against  poverty  among  the  aged. 

To  me,  a  few  of  the  more  Important 
features  of  the  bill  are: 

A  benefit  increase  of  at  least  15  per- 
cent for  all  persons,  with  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  benefits  from  $44  to  $70 
per  month. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  minimum 
benefit  of  $70,  a  special  minimum  bene- 
fit of  $100  for  persons  who  have  worked 
at  least  25  years  in  Jobs  covered  by  social 
security. 

To  encourage  employment  for  those 
who  are  imder  72  and  receiving  social 
security  benefits  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  the  amount  they 
can  earn  during  the  year  without  losing 
any  benefits.  Monthly  income  allowed 
would  be  raised  from  $125  to  $140. 

Under  present  law  a  widow  is  eligible 
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for  benefits  when  she  has  children  in 
her  care  or  reaches  age  62.  But  many 
widows  are  disabled  and  cannot  work. 
HJl.  5710  proposes  that  a  disabled  widow 
under  age  62,  under  certain  conditions, 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

Extending  the  health  insurance  pro- 
tection— both  hospital  insurance  and 
medical  insurance — for  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries under  65  years  of  age. 

Another  important  proposal  contained 
In  the  President's  program  is  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  earnings  which 
are  taxable  and  creditable  toward  social 
security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  great  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  passage  of 
this  much-needed  legislation.  I  will  not 
only  vote  for  its  passage  but  will  devote 
time  and  effort  to  gain  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
this  is  but  the  first  step  In  increasing  the 
benefits  under  the  social  sectirity  pro- 
gram so  that  all  those  who  depend  upon 
it  can  live  a  life  of  dignity  free  of  poverty. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  MID-DECADE 

CENSUS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bUl  which  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mid-decade  census  of 
population,  imemployment,  and  housing 
in  the  year   1975   and  every   lo   years 
thereafter.    Due  largely  to  the  forces  of 
rapid  economic  and  social  change  which 
our  Nation  has  experienced  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  and  especially  over 
the  past  decade,  we  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  a  national  census  conducted 
every  10  years  is  grossly  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
business,  labor,  research  and  planning 
organi2atlons,   and   government   at  all 
levels.    More    up-to-date    census    data 
are  essential  to  public  and  private  Inter- 
ests alike  In  their  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with  the  many  challenges  of  a  rapidly 
changing  society. 

Since  1962,  for  example,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of 
Federal  programs  designed  to  aid  States 
and  localities  and  various  segments  of 
the  Nation's  population  in  such  areas  as 
education,  health,  regional  development, 
urban  renewal,  housing,  transportation, 
and  resource  development.  In  all  of 
these  far-ranging  programs,  the  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  funds  and  the  eligibility 
of  States  and  localities  to  a  large  extent 
are  based  on  the  findings  of  the  1960 
census.  To  most  close  students  of  the 
population  question,  the  1960  census,  due 
to  marked  changes  in  the  characteristics 
of  population,  employment,  and  housing 
in  subsequent  years,  no  longer  serves  as 
a  good  benchmark  upon  which  to  base 
current  policy  decisions.  According  to 
latest  estimates,  one  person  in  five 
changes  his  address  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  year,  representing  the  equivalent 
of  a  100-percent  turnover  in  the  Nation's 


population  in  5  years.  Thus,  until  Con- 
gress approves  legislation  authorizing  the 
taking  of  a  complete  national  census 
every  five  years.  Federal  administrators 
will  continue  to  make  many  costly  errors 
in  their  conduct  of  programs  now  con- 
sidered so  vital  to  the  Nation's  welfare. 
In  addition  to  bringing  the  Nation  up 
to  date  more  frequently,  we  must  not 
forget  that  a  5-year  census  would  ob- 
viously enable  the  Federal  Government— 
and  State  and  local  government  as  well- 
to  make  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  its 
future  needs,  thereby  greatly  reducing 
the  margin  of  error  and  inefficiency  in 
the  administration  of  various  Federal  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment have  also  changed  dramatically 
over  the  past  decade.  Primarily  as  a 
result  of  sharp  rises  in  spending  for  pro- 
grams in  such  areas  as  education,  health, 
welfare,  manpower  development,  acci- 
dent prevention,  civil  rights,  civil  de- 
fense, highways,  mass  transit,  urban  re- 
newal, water  and  natural  resources  con- 
servation, public  woriEs,  and  housing, 
State  and  local  spending  over  the  period 
1956-65  more  than  doubled,  reaching  a 
level  of  $87  billion  hi  1967.  State  and 
local  debt  also  exhibited  a  similar  trend, 
more  than  doubling  during  the  period 
in  question— reaching  a  level  of  $99  5  bil- 
lion In  1965. 

Based  on  these  developments  and  the 
observations  made  by  all  of  the  State  and 
local  officials  appearing  before  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
which  held  hearings  on  the  mid-decade 
census  in  the  spring  of  1965,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  universal  agreement  that 
State  and  local  governments  can  no 
longer  rely  upon  census  data  compiled 
every  10  years.  Sample  surveys  of  vari- 
ous characteristics  of  population,  unem- 
plosrment  and  housing,  which  are  pres- 
ently made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
simply  do  not  provide  in  most  cases  the 
amount  of  detail  and  coverage  needed  by 
State  and  local  authorities  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  various  economic  and 
social  programs. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  changing  needs  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Due  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  diversification  of  the  busi- 
ness sectors  of  the  economy  over  the  past 
several  years,  more  and  more  business 
firms  are  finding  it  increasingly  Im- 
portant to  have  more  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  the  characteristics  of  our  pop- 
ulation. The  successful  businessman  to- 
day can  no  longer  base  his  decisions  pri- 
marily upon  shortrun  trends  in  the 
marketplace;  he  must  prepare  for  the 
long  run.  Increasingly,  investment  and 
marketing  decisions  in  the  business  com- 
munity are  being  based  on  long-range 
planning.  Planning  of  this  sort  has  al- 
ready greatly  benefited  from  the  in- 
creased utilization  of  the  computer 
and  the  historic  revolution  in  man- 
agement science  which  has  occurred  over 
the  past  decade.  Yet.  despite  these 
developments,  the  success  of  long- 
range  planning,  whether  it  be  in  busi- 
ness or  in  Oovemment,  will  always  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
the  data  utilized.  Thus,  a  properly  con- 
structed mid-decade  census  would  be  of 
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immense  value  to  policymakers  in  busi- 
ness and  Government  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  are  now  In 
the  process  of  preparing  for  the  1970 
census,  it  is  not  too  early  for  Congress 
to  approve  legislation  giving  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  the  authority  to  begin  pre- 
liminary planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  census  to  be  conducted  in  1975.  i 
am  particularly  happy  that  the  admin- 
istration now  supports  the  adoption  of 
such  a  census.  This  Is  indeed  a  signifl. 
cant  development,  since  the  administra- 
tion hi  past  years  had  been  reluctant  to 
support  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  now  in.  The 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
given  ample  study  and  thought  to  this 
matter.  Quick  and  affirmative  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  is  now  in  order. 
I  think  that  there  is  universal  agree- 
ment that  such  a  step  would  indeed  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  POSTAL 
REVENUE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates  it  is  a  privilege  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  for  postal  rate  ad- 
justments which  the  President  today 
submitted  in  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress. 

While  I  am  not  necessarily  committed 
to  each  and  every  new  postal  rate  and 
fee  contained  in  this  measure,  and  real- 
ize it  will  require  very  thorough  study  and 
analysis,  there  is  certainly  no  question 
but  that  major  adjustments  in  our  com- 
plex postal  rate  structure  must  be  made 
and  made  promptly. 

The  President's  recommendation  com- 
plies with  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958 
by  recommending  Increases  in  rates  and 
fees  to  bring  postal  revenues  to  the  ap- 
proximate level  of  operating  costs  after 
deducting  the  costs  of  "public  services  " 
This  legislation  virlll  be  studied  carefully 
by  my  subcommittee  in  extensive  hear- 
ings at  which  everyone  with  a  legitimate 
concern  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
present  views. 

It  will  be  our  objective  to  develop  a  bill 
which  our  full  committee  can  bring  to 
the  House  fioor  as  a  measure  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  postal  service,  of  the 
Government— and,  especially,  of  the 
American  people. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  postal  establishment  ex- 
ists for  one  purpose  only — to  serve  the 
American  public.  It  is  no  reflecUon  on 
our  postal  administration  to  say  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  providing  the  kind 
of  service  the  public  should  have  is  the 
antiquated  condition  of  our  poet  offices 
and  postal  facilities. 
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Modernization  of  the  pcstal  establish- 
ment cannot  possibly  be  accomplished 
without  substantial  new  financing.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  have  mountain- 
ous postal  deficits,  we  cannot  hope  to 
modernize  our  postal  plant.  Without 
modern  plant  and  equipment  we  cannot 
give  the  service  to  which  the  public  is 
entitled. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience  and 
the  economic  problems  Involved  for 
users  of  the  various  classes  of  mail,  I 
think  it  is  self-evident  that  the  1-cent 
increase  in  letter  mall  recore^nended  by 
the  President  will  be  necessary.  Cer- 
tainly, however — and  I  cannot  too 
strongly  stress  this  point — no  such  in- 
crease in  the  letter-mail  rate  can  be 
justified  Miithout  accompanying  and 
properly  related  increases  in  the  rates 
and  fees  for  all  other  classes  of  mail  and 
special  services.  I  will  devote  every 
personal  effort  to  assuring  that  all  users 
of  the  mails.  In  whatever  class,  will  be 
called  on  in  this  bill  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  postal  costs  through  postage 
rates  and  fees. 

I  recognize  that  my  subcommittee  will 
be  embarking  on  a  course  of  action  never 
popular  and  often  friistrating  and  dis- 
couraging. But  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  oiu:  colleagues  on  the 
committee  and  In  the  House,  and  the 
good  will  of  the  people  back  home,  we 
will  fully  discharge  our  responsibility  on 
this  critically  needed  legislation. 
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NEW  YORK'S   POVERTY   PROGRAM 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attenlon  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  excellent  report  of  the 
New  York  City  comptroller,  Mario  Pro- 
cacclno,  on  the  Haryou-ACT  program, 
which  Is  perhaps  the  most  unseemly  com- 
ponent of  New  York  City's  wasteful  and 
inefficient  poverty  program. 

As  Comptroller  Procaccino  points  out, 
Haryou-ACT  took  in  sotae  $14.3  million 
worth  of  receipts  between  July  1,  1964, 
and  June  30,  1966.  What  did  Haryou- 
ACT  do  with  this  money?  The  answer  is 
simply  that  it  hired  people,  droves  of 
people,  as  part  of  the  biggest  payroll- 
padding  Joyride  Harlem  has  ever  seen. 
Of  the  $14.3  million  Haryou-ACT  took 
In,  $7.3  million  went  for  salaries,  $1.5 
million  for  subcontractors  fees — studies 
and  the  like — $426,000  for  guard  service, 
$1.1  million  for  "miscellaneous"  and 
other  nonprogram  expenses.  $281,000  for 
consultants  fees,  and  so  forth.  But  what, 
you  may  ask,  about  programs  to  help  the 
poor?  Project  Uplift  got  $177,000,  and 
Headstart  got  $70,000.  In  addition,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  got  $25,000. 
More  than  one-half  of  Haryou-ACT's 
receipts  went  for  payroll  padding,  and 
Harlem  is  still  laughing.  A  more  poign- 
ant indictment  of  the  mechanics  and 
philosophy  of  the  sulmlnistratlon's  war 
on  poverty  cannot  be  found. 


I  Invite  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
read  Mr.  Procaccino 's  report: 

Report  of  Haktou  ACT,  Inc.  fob  Period 
July  1.  1964-Jijnk  30,  1966 

The  CrrT  of  New  York, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Comptroller, 
New  York,  N.Y..  March  28. 1967. 
Investigation  External  Audits. 
Hon.  Mario  A.  Procaccino, 
Comptroller,  The  City  of  Sew  York. 

Dear  Sm:  The  Division  of  External  Audits 
of  this  Bureau  has  made  an  examination  of 
the  accounting  and  operating  records  and 
practices  of  Haryou  Act,  Inc.,  for,tlM  period 
July  1,  1964  to  June  30,  1966. 

Our  exajnlnatlon  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
and  accordingly  Included  such  tests  of  the 
accounting  and  operating  records  and  such 
other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered 
necessary  In  the  circumstances. 

OBGANIZATION  DATA 

Haryou  Act,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  Corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  began  operations  on  July  1,  1964 
which  was  prior  to  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
Federal  Government.  These  agreements 
were  signed  on  September  10, 1964. 

This  organization  was  formed  to  improve 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  In  the 
Central  Harlem  area  by  expanding  oppor- 
tunities and  services  for  youths.  The  City 
contract  was  to  cover  the  period  July  1,  1964 
to  June  30,  1965  and  was  thereafter  extended 
to  June  30,  1966. 

Haryou  Act,  Inc.,  was  also  empowered  to 
make  contracts  with  other  organizations  and 
agencies  serving  the  Central  Harlem  Area  to 
provide  remedial  education  and  other  spe- 
cialized services  to  Individuals,  families  and 
groups. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Grant  In  the  amoimt  of  $4,- 
400,000  of  which  the  City  of  New  York's 
share  was  $3,400,000  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
$1,000,000,  Haryou  Act,  Inc.  also  adminis- 
tered the  following  Grants  for  the  Federal 
Government:  

Project  Uplift  Grant  (Ptili) . 

Occupational  Job  Training  Grant  (OJT). 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Grant  (NYC). 

Operation  Headstart. 

Community  Action  Program  (CAP). 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  City 
of  New  York  provided  for  an  Initial  advance 
of  $550,000  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund. 

Haryou  Act,  Inc.  was  to  make  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  payments  In  accordance  with 
the  Budget  approved  by  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Haryou  Act.  Inc.  was  to  submit  vouchers 
accompanied  by  evidence  of  payments  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Coxincll  of  the  City  of 
New  York  semi-monthly  for  reimbursement. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Council  was  to  review 
the  propriety  of  all  payments  and  after  their 
approval  the  data  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller,  City  of  New  York, 
for  reimbursement.  All  expenditures  were 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  any  budget  modi- 
fications m  excess  of  $2,500  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  of  New  York  for  approval 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  modifica- 
tions. 

Haryou  Act.  Inc.  was  to  obtain  a  blanket 
position  bond  with  a  Umlt  of  liability  In  the 
sum  of  $550,000  to  indemnify  Haryou  Act, 
Inc.  for  any  loss  sustained  through  any 
fraudulent  or  dishonest  acts  of  its  employees. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Haryou  Act,  Inc. 
Is  a  new  corporate  entity  emanating  from 
Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc., 
which  ceased  operations  as  of  June  30,  1964. 
Haryou  Act,  Inc.  did  not  assume  all  11a- 
biUtlea  of  the  predecessor.  However  they 
were  to  assume  the  responsibUity  of  all  the 
furniture  and  equipment  purchased  by  the 


predecessor  corporation.  "Hie  title  to  all  the 
furniture  and  equipment  Is  vested  In  the 
City  of  New  York.  No  asset  value  for  the 
furniture  and  equipment  tbat'was  assumed 
was  reflected  on  the  books  and  records  of 
Haryou  Act,  Inc. 

The  books  and  records  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corporate  Comptroller  and  his 
staff  were  Incomplete  and  it  was  necessary  to 
engage  the  firm  of  Palmer,  Walsh  and  Com- 
pany, Public  Accountants,  to  construct  the 
records  of  Haryou  Act,  Inc.  for  the  period 
July  1,  1984  to  October  31,  1965.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  accounting  fee  was  shared  by  the 
Federal  Government  (90%)  and  the  City  of 
New  York  (10%). 

The  Comptroller  of  Haryou  Act,  Inc.  ap- 
pointed effective  November  1,  1966.  refused 
to  asEiime  the  responslbUltles  for  any  trans- 
actions prior  to  that  date  and  he  instructed 
that  a  new  set  of  books  be  kept  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1966  with  no  regard  to  the  prior  ac- 
tivities. 

He  was  requested  by  your  auditors  to  com- 
plete the  records  for  the  period  July  1,  1964 
to  October  31,  1965.  This  was  not  done  and 
It  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  these  records. 

recordkeeping 

The  books  and  records  of  this  organiza- 
tion were  not  kept  In  accordance  with  good 
accounting  principles.  The  books  did  not 
reflect  all  the  assets,  llabUlties  and  expenses. 
As  an  example,  as  of  June  30,  1966,  the  re- 
volving fund  of  $550,000  was  not  showiL 
Furthermore,  one  bank  account  In  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  (078-1-O-016431)  was  not 
reflected  on  the  books  of  Haryou  Act,  Inc. 
This  account  Is  being  used  to  liquidate  paya- 
bles Incurred  prior  to  November  1,  1965.  As 
of  June  30,  1966,  there  was  a  balance  of 
$12,000  in  this  account.  The  method  of 
maintaining  the  records  was  changed  from 
a  cash  basis  to  an  accrual  basis  and  then 
back  again  to  a  cash  basis  which  Is  the  cur- 
rent method.  The  general  ledger  entries 
were  primarily  prepared  on  work  sheets  and 
then  posted  to  the  general  ledger.  There 
was  no  cash  receipts  book. 

The  Palmer  Walsh  report  stated  that  for 
the  period  July  1,  1964  to  October  31,  1965, 
$569,066  was  paid  for  various  activities 
within  the  programs.  They  found  it  im- 
possible to  clearly  Identify  these  expendi- 
tures with  any  program.  Therefore,  It  was 
necessary  for  them  to  aUocate  the  unidenti- 
fied expenses  on  a  formula  rather  than  an 
exact  basis. 

Recomviendationa 

1.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  complex- 
ity of  this  operation,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  books  be  maintained  on  an  accrual 
basis,  so  that  it  can  reflect  all  Accounts  Pay- 
able and  Receivable. 

2.  The  cash  receipts  Journal  should  be 
established  and  maintained. 

3.  The  developing  of  general  ledger  en- 
tries on  work  sheets  is  not  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  methods 
and  procedures  and  should  be  discontinued. 

pnrr  cash 

Haryou  Act,  Inc.  did  not  maintain  an  "Im- 
prest Petty  Cash  Fund."  Checks  were 
drawn,  labeled  petty  cash  and  charged  di- 
rectly to  expenses.  There  was  a  lack  of  con- 
trol In  this  area  as  no  accountability  for 
petty  cash  advances  had  been  established. 

Your  auditors  counted  the  petty  cash 
f\md8  at  various  locations  but  could  not 
reconcile  the  accounting  with  the  books  of 
account.  In  addition,  the  nvmiber  of  petty 
cash  accounts  at  some  locations  was  exces- 
sive and  lacked  control. 

A  test-check  of  cancelled  checks  indicated 
that  In  two  (2)  instances  checks  for  $500 
each  dated  September  11,  1965  were  charged 
to  petty  cash  and  then  distributed  to  oper- 
ating expenses.  They  were  separately  en- 
dorsed by  the  then  Executive  Director  and 
Comptroller  of  the  program  to  third  partle« 
for  the  repayments  of  personal  loans. 
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ReoommenOattona 


4.  An  "Impr«at  Petty  Caah  Fund"  abould 
be  eetablUbed  by  Haiyou  Act,  Inc.,  for  bet- 
ter flacal  control. 

6.  The  number  of  petty  ca«b  accounts  at 
tbe  various  locations  should  be  reduced. 

6.  The  Executive  Director  and  Comptroller 
concerned  with  the  $500  check  transactions 
should  be  requested  to  give  complete  expla- 
nations In  connection  with  these  ezpendl- 
turea. 

TtnunrmM  and  XQTnpttxtrr 

m  accordance  with  Paragraph  9C  of  the 
contract  between  Haryou  Act,  Inc.,  and  the 
C31ty  of  New  York,  title  to  all  Furniture  and 
Equipment  Is  vested  In  the  City  of  New  York. 

Bacords  were  not  available  to  indicate  what 
furniture  and  equipment  was  taken  over  from 
Haryou  Unlimited,  the  predecessor  Corpora- 
tion. 

A  furniture  and  equipment  ledger  had  not 
been  established  to  show  the  items  purchased 
and  locations.  Each  Program  Director  was 
requested  to  send  a  list  of  furniture  and 
equipment  on  hand  as  of  December  31,  1906. 
Hie  agencies  forwarded  lists  which  were  not 
confirmed  or  set  up  In  a  permanent  ledger. 
Your  auditors  were  Informed  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  establish  an  eqiilpment 
ledger  and  to  tag  each  item  of  permanent 
furniture  and  equipment. 

For  the  period  July  1.  1964  to  October  31, 
1965  furniture  and  equipment  in  the  amount 
of  $362,146.75  was  purchased  by  this  corpora- 
tion. This  was  exclusive  of  the  Items  taken 
over  from  the  predecessor  corporation.  A 
physical  inventory  as  of  October  31,  1966 
showed  that  the  shortage  of  furniture  and 
equipment  amounted  to  919.612.47. 

Your  auditors  were  able  to  ascertain  that 
only  two  (2)  claims  were  made  upon  the  In- 
■urance  company  for  the  disappearance  of 
Items  and  they  were  not  honored.  In  one 
instance,  one  of  the  tniiMring  items  was  re- 
covered trtxn  a  pawnbroker  after  repaying 
the  loan.  The  bulk  of  the  Items  lost  were 
not  reported  to  insurance  companies  and  the 
police. 

The  Black  Arts  Theatre  which  was  subsi- 
dized by  Haryou  Act,  Inc.  and  which  was  not 
approved  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  re- 
ceived funds  for  the  purchase  of  furniture 
and  equipment.  This  expenditure  was 
charged  to  the  Black  Arts  program  and  was 
not  capitalized.  The  items  purchased  under 
the  program  (camera,  sound  equipment, 
projectors,  costumes,  musical  Instriiments, 
furniture,  etc.)  were  not  recovered  although 
the  program  has  terminated.  Your  audltom 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Assistant 
Purchasing  Agent  who  said  he  could  not  be 
of  assistance  in  this  matter,  hence  we  could 
not  determine  the  dollar  value  of  the  mifiting 
Items  of  this  program.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  Is  the  individual  who  purchased 
the  items  under  dlsciisslon  for  the  Black 
Arts  Program. 

SeeommendatUms 

7.  Haryou  Act,  Inc.  should  inventory  and 
tag  aU  fumltiire  and  equipment  taken  over 
from  Haryou  Unlimited  the  predecessor  cor- 
poration. 

8.  The  Comptroller  of  EUiryou  Act,  Inc. 
should  notify  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller. 
City  of  New  York,  upon  completion  of  the 
inventory  covering  furniture  and  eqxiip- 
ment. 

9.  The  shortage  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment should  be  scheduled  and  the  Police 
Department  should  be  notified.  Claims 
should  be  made  upon  the  insurance  com- 
panies promptly. 

10.  The  items  purchased  and  delivered 
tw  the  Black  Arts  Program  should  be  re- 
oovered. 

PATBOIX  TAXES 

Haryou  Act,  Inc.  In  their  capacity  as 
trustees  withheld  payroll  taxes  from  their 
employees'  salaries  and  did  not  remit  to  the 
taxing   agencies    (Federal   Government   and 


N.Y.  State) .    The  funds  withheld  were  used 
to  continue  the  programs. 

As  of  June  30,  1966,  there  was  still  due  and 
owing  9109,732.  plus  Interest. 

Beoommendationa 
11.  Payroll  taxes  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  taxing  authorities  promptly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
taxing  agencies.  The  prompt  remittance  of 
taxes  would  avoid  the  imposition  of  interest 
and  penalties. 

yoXTCBMMa   PATABLB 

The  report  rendered  by  Palmer,  Walsh  &  Co. 
indicated  that  as  of  Octobor  31,  1966  the 
amount  of  9932.176.  was  due  to  commercial 
creditors  of  which  9413,866.  was  paid,  leaving 
a  balance  as  of  June  30,  1966  of  9508,320.  and 
that  9199,782.  plus  the  interest  thereon  was 
due  to  governmental  agencies  for  taxes,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  withheld  from  employees' 
salaries. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  sum  of  992,444. 
was  incurred  subsequent  to  October  31,  1966, 
which  leaves  9600,764.  due  to  commercial 
creditors.  This  information  was  obtained 
from  the  available  records. 

Accounts  ptayable  or  vouchers  payable  rec- 
ords were  not  maintained.  Unpaid  bills  were 
not  centrally  filed.  Your  auditors  found 
them  in  files  that  were  labeled,  "paid  bills." 
in  the  Purchasing  Division  and  in  various 
of  the  Accounting  Division. 


RecommerulatUma 

12.  The  Installation  of  an  accrual  system 
of  accounting  would  clearly  r^ect  the  Ac- 
counts Payable. 

18.  All  unpaid  vouchers  should  be  main- 
tained in  a  central  file. 

COI*8in.TANT8 

It  was  ascertained  that  certain  cons\iItants 
fees  were  paid  In  excess  of  the  amovmt  al- 
lowed by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Your  auditors  observed  that  a  number  of 
individuals  were  hired  as  oonsxUtants  for  long 
periods  of  time.  In  addition,  the  persons 
said  to  be  consultants  were  not  specialists 
but  merely  routine  clerical  employees. 

Your  auditors  were  Informed  that  this 
method  of  employment  was  necessary  in  order 
that  the  new  programs  could  proceed  with 
the  necessary  personnel. 

A  test-check  of  the  cash  records  Indicated 
that  certain  consultant  fees  were  charged 
to  consumable  expenses. 

Recommendation$ 
14.  Constiltant  fees  should  not  exceed  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

PATBOU. 

Examination  of  payroll  records  indicated 
numerous  discrepancies: 

A.  Some  hourly  employees  were  paid  for 
a  full  week  even  though  the  time  records 
Indicated  that  the  individual  did  not  work  a 
full  week. 

B.  Some  time  cards  were  not  always 
punched  and  the  written  information  oon- 
cemUkg  the  hours  worked  was  usually  not 
authorized  by  a  superior. 

O.  Some  time  cards  were  missing. 

D.  The  time  cards  in  the  trainee  programs 
were  not  always  totaled. 

8.  Some  employees  were  paid  for  absences 
even  though  the  time  cards  clearly  stated 
"Absent  without  pay"  or  the  employee  had 
been  terminated  In  a  prior  payroll  period. 

F.  The  time  clock  and  time  cards  were  not 
under  the  visual  control  of  anyone. 

0.  Some  individuals  worked  overtime 
without  apparent  authorization. 

H.  Some  annual  employees  were  paid  for 
overtime  even  though  It  woxild  appear  that 
they  would  normally  be  entitled  to  compen- 
satory time,  in  accordance  with  Federal  and 
New  York  City  payroll  policies. 

1.  Some  employees  were  overpaid.  How- 
ever, no  refiuids  were  forthcoming. 

J.  Our  test-check  indicated  that  employ- 


ees working  in  one  program  were  charged  to 
another  program.  The  fact  that  the  pro- 
grams may  not  have  been  funded  by  the 
same  governmental  agency  was  not  consid- 
ered. 

K.  Two  employees  were  charged  to  a  pro- 
gram that  was  discontinued  in  Aug\ist  1966 
(Coffee  Shop).  The  persons  so  employed 
worlud  on  other  programs. 

L.  Kxamlnatlon  of  personnel  files  indicated 
that  some  individuals  were  being  paid  a 
greater  salary  than  stated  in  the  individual's 
folder. 

M.  IndlTldxials  were  given  substantial  sal- 
ary Increases  In  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

Reoommendationt 

16.  The  paynMl  which  represents  approxi- 
mately 76%  of  the  programs  must  be  super- 
vised in  accordance  with  good  administra- 
tion practices. 

17.  The  proper  programs  should  be 
charged  for  the  work  performed. 

18.  In  those  instances  where  programs 
have  ceased,  the  employees  should  not  be 
continued  on  the  payroll  of  the  discontinued 
program. 

18A.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
cover overpayments. 

OT7ABO  SnVICB 

For  the  period  under  audit,  9426,633.01  was 
paid  for  Guard  Service.  The  contract  be- 
tween Haryou  Act,  Inc.  and  the  City  did  not 
specifically  provide  for  this  expenditure.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  disallowed  all  expenses 
for  guard  sMTlcea.  The  guard  services  were 
provided  by  two  firms,  Deane  Protective 
Agency  and  Mltchel  Protective  Service. 

In  spite  of  this  large  expenditure  for  pro- 
tective services  as  of  January  1,  1966,  919.612 
of  the  permanent  fumitiire  and  equipment 
purchased  by  Haryou  Act,  Inc.  was  missing, 

R€CO7n7n€iut(iti07ia 

19.  The  propriety  of  employing  guard 
services  not  specifically  provided  for  In  the 
Budget,  should  be  reviewed. 

20.  The  invoices  rendered  for  guard  serv- 
ices should  be  closely  scrutinised  prior  to 
payment  to  ascertain  that  the  services  were 
performed. 

21.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  em- 
ploying watchmen  to  protect  the  property 
being  used  In  the  program. 

pxxsoKincL 

A  test-check  of  personnel  files  Indicated 
that  certain  persons  were  hired  for  positions 
for  which  they  did  not  possess  the  required 
quallficatlotui.  In  many  instances,  the  per- 
sonnel folders  were  incomplete  In  that  the 
applications  were  not  completed  and  there 
were  no  profiles  on  file. 

There  was  a  lack  of  verifications  of  prior 
employment  and  education.  In  one  in- 
stance, an  employee  stated  that  she  had  a 
college  degree,  and  was  qualified  as  a  school 
teacher.  Your  auditors  were  able  to  deter- 
mine that  this  person  had  no  college  degree, 
and  in  fact  had  not  attended  the  college  in 
question. 

Reoommendationa 

22.  A  proper  personnel  procedure  should 
be  instituted  and  each  individual  hired 
should  have  a  complete  and  verified  per- 
Boimel  dossier. 

23.  Only  those  individuals  possessing  the 
required  qualifications  in  accordance  with 
the  eetablished  job  descriptions  should  be 
employed. 

34.  Files  on  persons  earning  $1.60  to  93.00 
per  hoiir  should  be  maintained  In  detail. 

puacHAsas 
A  review  of  the  Purchasing  Division  In- 
dicated that  the  policies  and  practices  of 
this  division  appeared  to  be  inadequate.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  November,  1965  between 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  City 
of  New  York,  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
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ler.  City  of  New  York,  with  tba  Purchasing 
Director  and  Assistant  Purchasing  Director 
of  Haryou  Act,  Inc.  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  good  purchasing  practices.  A 
new  purchasing  manual  has  been  prepared 
by  Haryou  Act,  Inc. 
The  following  discrepancies  were  noted: 

A.  Not  all  purchases  were  properly  au- 
thorized. 

B.  Purchases  in  excess  of  the  limitations 
set  by  the  Department  of  Purchases,  City  at 
New  York,  were  not  adhered  to  as  follows: 

1.  There  were  no  quotes  for  purchases  in 
excess  of  926.00. 

2.  There  were  no  bids  for  Items  over  93,600 
In  many  cases. 

C.  Orders  were  split  to  avoid  the  stated 
limits  required  for  purchases. 

D.  The  purchasing  facilities  of  the  Federal 
and  City  agencies  were  not  used.  The  costs 
of  Items  purchased  through  these  depart- 
ments would  have  saved  this  program  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

E.  Numerous  purchases  were  made  with- 
out the  preparation  of  the  necessary  purchase 
orders. 

F.  Purchase  orders  were  Issued  without  re- 
gard to  budget  limitations. 

0.  The  mathematical  accuracy  of  all  ven- 
dors' Invoices  were  not  verified  and  In  some 
Instances  vendors  were  overpaid. 

H.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  sys- 
tem In  force,  duplicate  payments  of  invoices 
were  made. 

1.  Invoices  were  paid  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  evidence  of  receipt  of  the  merchan- 
dise or  services  was  evident. 

J.  Sales  taxes  were  unnecessarily  paid. 

K.  The  Inventory  records  of  the  supply 
room  were  Inadequate. 

L.  There  was  a  lack  of  control  of  the  pur- 
chase orders  and  In  some  cases  the  names  of 
vendors  were  missing  from  the  purchase  or- 
der. 

M.  Purchase  orders  did  not  have  sufficient 
Information  in  many  Instances  to  indicate 
lor  whom  the  material  was  ordered. 

N.  In  those  instances  where  bids  had  been 
requested,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  if 
the  lowest  bid  was  taken  or  if  not,  why  not. 

O.  Bid  invitations  were  not  controlled  and 
It  was  possible  to  give  the  same  order  to  more 
then  one  vendor. 

RecomeTidatioru    ' ' 

25.  The  manxial  prepared  for  the  Purchas- 
ing Division  should  be  Implemented  and  ad- 
hered to. 

26.  The  purchasing  facilities  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  State  contraots  should  be 
used  whenever  possible  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  this  program. 

27.  All  bills  should  be  checked  for  mathe- 
matical accuracy. 

28.  Sales  taxes  should  not  be  paid  as  this  Is 
a  tax  exempt  organization. 

29.  The  supply  rooms  should  keep  inven- 
tory records  of  all  Items  received  and  issued. 

30.  The  bidding  procedure  should  be  re- 
viewed in  order  that  it  may  follow  the  policy 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

31.  Bid  invitations  should  be  controlled  to 
prevent  the  letting  of  more  than  one  order 
for  any  one  purchase.  1 1 

XXVIXW  OP  INVOICXS 

A  test-check  of  invoices  Indicated  that  a 
round  trip  plane  fare  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  paid  for  by  Haryou  Act,  Inc.,  for  the 
educational  program  of  the  Narcotics  Insti- 
tute. One  Indlvldvial  concerned  was  a  960. 
per  week  clerk  employed  In  Central  Admin- 
istration. A  similar  expenditure  was  made 
for  another  Individual  not  connected  with 
the  Narcotics  Program. 

Test-check  of  invoices  disclosed  that  a 
payment  In  the  amount  of  930,781.68  was 
made  to  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  for  work  that  had  been  done  for  the 
predecessor  corporation.    It  should  be  noted 


that  this  payment  was  made  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  maximum  erf  70%  of  the  orlg^lnal 
work  xmder  the  contract  for  926,000.  had 
been  performed. 

In  the  early  period  of  this  program,  a 
Coffee  Shop  program  was  instituted  to  train 
youth  in  the  reetaurant  business.  Food  was 
purchased  and  sold  to  guests.  The  cash 
collected  was  tinned  over  to  the  Purchasing 
Director,  who  claimed  that  he  turned  the 
money  over  to  the  Comptroller  of  Haryou 
Act,  Inc. 

The  auditors  who  made  the  audit  of  the 
predecessor  corp>oratlon  determined  that  the 
monies  transmitted  to  the  Central  Office 
could  not  be  accoimted  for.  A  shortage  of 
982.  was  found  for  the  period  September 
21,  ige4-October  16,  1964. 

A  test-check  indicated  that  food  in  the 
amo\int  of  9668.  was  purchased  for  resale. 
Based  on  the  posted  menu  a  Tninimiim  of 
91,136.  should  have  been  collected.  The 
records  indicate  that  9440.  had  been  collected 
and  that  there  appears  to  be  a  shortage  of 
9696.  in  this  area. 

An  examination  of  the  vacated  premises  at 
133rd  St.  and  8th  Ave.,  (The  Coffee  Shop) 
dlscloeed  that  some  articles  of  permanent 
equipment  are  still  in  the  store. 

Telephone  bills  amounted  to  approximately 
98,(XX>.  per  month  and  there  was  no  control 
over  the  personal  telephone  calls  made  to 
points  within  and  without  the  City.  A  test- 
check  of  the  toll  charges  indicated  that 
many  of  the  out-of-town  calls  were  personal 
and  without  prior  approval.  The  Chief  Tele- 
phone Operator  was  interviewed  and  she 
stated  that  she  could  not  control  the  calls. 

Payments  to  restaurants  In  the  amount 
of  916,617.  for  food  and  refreshments  were 
charged  to  meetings  and  conferences. 

One  consultant.  Bernard  Dyer,  received 
multl -payments  in  the  amount  of  9180.00 
for  the  same  Invoice;  no  refund  was  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Recommendationa 

32.  An  atten^t  should  be  made  to  recover 
the  983.00  caah  shortage  and  the  9896.  short- 
age In  receipts  of  the  Coffee  Shop. 

83.  The  permanent  equipment  located  in 
the  Ooffee  Shop  should  be  removed  by  Har- 
you Act,  Inc. 

34.  A  study  should  be  made  to  overcome 
the  problem  of  excessive  personal  abuse  of 
the  telei^one  service. 

36.  Haryou  Act,  Inc.  should  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  telephone  bills  and  charge 
the  individuals  concerned. 

36.  Bach  invoice  should  be  properly  coded 
so  that  the  proper  program  can  be  charged. 

87.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
cover the  overpayment  of  9180  to  Bernard 
Dyer  for  consultUig  services. 


The  records  of  Haryou  Act,  Zno.  Indloatad 
that  three  firms  of  Attorneys  were  retained 
in  connection  with  this  program  with  re- 
tainers in  excess  of  930,000.  per  year. 

Creditors  were  successful  In  obtaining 
Judgments  in  the  amount  of  9103.676  against 
Haryou  Act,  Inc.  Upon  inquilry  the  present 
Assistant  Purchasing  Director  stated  to  two 
of  our  auditors  that  these  Judgments  should 
not  have  been  obtained  because  the  goods 
and  services  were  never  received  by  Haryou 
Act,  Inc.  Subsequently,  the  Assistant  Pur- 
chasing Director  made  a  deposition  in  which 
he  denied  making  any  such  statement. 

Included  in  the  aforementioned  sum  of 
9103,676.  charged  to  New  York  City  was  a 
Judgment  for  919,688.  attributable  to  "Proj- 
ect Uplift"  a  100%  Federal  program. 

Recomtnendatlona 

38.  A  review  of  the  attorneys'  retainers 
should  be  made  to  determine  if  so  many  firms 
are  necessary. 

39.  Because  of  the  conflicting  statements, 
an  Inveetlgatlon  should  be  conducted  to  as- 
certain whether  the  services  and  goods  were 
actually   performed   or   received    for   which 


Judgments  were  obtained  In  the  amount  at 
9103,676. 

40.  The  919,689.  paid  for  Project  Uplift 
(PUL)  should  be  charged  to-  the  proper 
Federal  agency. 

DfSXTRANCB 

Th«  insurance  coverage  of  this  program 
was  reviewed  and  found  to  be  Inadequate. 

Recommendationa 

41.  A  survey  of  Insurance  coverage  should 
be  made  to  determine  if  sufficient  coverag* 
has  been  obtained. 

42.  A  nxunber  of  insurance  firms  should  be 
requested  to  make  this  survey  and  they  will 
make  the  survey  without  charge  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

BOAID  OP  mXOIOBS 

The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Dlreotors  and 
the  Executive  Board  were  examined  and  It 
is  your  auditors  opinion  that  although  the 
Boards  were  Interested  in  the  cVbJectlves  of 
the  Corporation,  they  gave  little  or  no  reo- 
ognltlon  to  the  Administrative  aspect  of  the 
program. 

A  review  of  the  minutes  of  the  KzecutlTe 
Board  Indicated  that  fiscal  matter!  were  not 
referred  to  during  their  meetings.  This  ta 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  otf  Directors 
referred  financial  matters  to  the  Xxecuttve 
Board. 

This  weakness  cannot  be  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  or  Interest  but  that  the 
Executive  Director  was  not  aware  of  what 
his  subordinates'  duties  were. 

This  lack  of  understanding  made  it  lm> 
possible  to  institute  and  maintain  good  man- 
agement procedure. 

BecommendatUma 

43.  The  Board  of  Directors  should  have 
one  or  more  members  that  is  well-schooled 
in  Business  Administration.  He  should  be 
well-schooled  and  experienced  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters with  a  background  in  law  and  account- 
ing. 

44.  The  Executive  Board  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  fiscal  matters  referred  to  them 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  results  <a 
their  decisions  shoiild  be  published  In  the 
mlnutee  of  the  Executive  Board  and  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

OKNXRAI.  OBSEBVATTONg 

After  the  completion  of  this  audit,  our  of- 
fice discussed  Its  findings  and  reocKnmenda- 
ttons  with  the  representatives  of  Haryou  Act, 
Inc.  and  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Mayor  as  It  customarily 
doee  with  any  (71  ty  agency  prior  to  the  flnall- 
Bation  of  a  report. 

The  representattvee  of  the  latter  two  agen- 
cies requested  that  a  review  be  made  of  im- 
provements that  have  been  developed  In 
Haryou  Act,  Inc.  since  the  last  date  of  the 
audit  period,  Jiine  30,  1966. 

This  office  has  made  a  general  stirvey  at 
these  changes  and  on  the  basis  of  a  prellml* 
nary  investigation  reports  the  following: 

i{«cordfceepin{r.-  There  has  been  improve- 
ment. While  there  is  a  bound  cash  dls- 
bxu^sement  Journal,  the  cash  receipts  records 
are  maintained  on  work  sheets  and  the  totals 
are  posted  to  the  general  ledger.  This  is  still 
not  acceptable  accounting  practice.  We 
recommended  that  the  records  of  cash  re- 
ceipts be  kept  In  a  bound  book  similar  to  the 
cash  disbursement  Journal.  There  is  no  Ac- 
counts Payable  Ledger.  We  recommended 
that  an  Accounts  Payable  Ledger  be  main- 
tained.   The  agency  agreed  to  do  so. 

Petty  Cash:  Advances  have  been  made  in 
the  installation  of  our  Recommendations  4 
and  6.  However,  we  are  still  awaiting  ex- 
plaiuitlon  as  outlined  In  our  Recommenda- 
tion 6. 

Furniture  and  Equipment:  There  has  been 
improvement  in  this  area.  Furniture  and 
equipment  are  tagged  and  an  Inventory  la 
maintained. 

Payroll  Taxes:  They  are  now  deducted  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
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forwarded  to  the  appropriate  tax  Jurisdiction. 
Haryou  receives  payroll  lees  these  deductions. 

Votichera  Payable  and  the  Filing  of  Un- 
paid Vouchers:  Adoption  of  an  Accounts 
Payable  Ledger  and  the  filing  of  all  unpaid 
vouchers  In  a  central  location  was  agreed  to. 

Consultant  Fees:  Greater  care  Is  now  exer- 
cised In  the  employment  of  consultants. 

Payroll  Procedure:  There  has  been  consid- 
erable Improvement  In  this  area. 

Guard  Service:  We  question  the  propriety 
of  these  expenses.  The  invoices  are  now 
being  scrutinized  carefully  prior  to  f>ayment. 

Personnel:  There  has  been  considerable 
Improvement.  Guide  Unes  for  hiring  are 
now  being  implemented. 

Purchases:  There  has  been  decided  im- 
provement. Bids  are  solicited.  Purchases 
are  being  made  from  and  through  govern- 
mental agencies  where  prices  are  advan- 
tageous. 

Review  of  Invoices:  All  invoices  are  now 
being  coded. 

Insurance:  No  action  taken  by  Haryou. 

Board  of  Directors:  We  are  informed  that 
our  recommendations  are  being  considered. 
We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
Haryou  Act,  Inc.  staff. 

Attached:  Summary  of  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursement  from  All  Sources. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

idjkX    M.    SCBWARTZ, 

Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Municipal  In- 
vestigation and  Statistics. 

Haryou-ACT,  Inc. — Statement  of  cash  re- 
ceipts  and  disbursements  New  York  City 
and  Federal  and  other  funds  July  1,  1964, 
to  June  30.  1966 

BKCXIPTS 

City  of  New  York «8, 490. 241. 
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Federal  funds... 

VS.  Department  of  Labor 

New  York  City  welfare 

Medicare 

For  payment  of  liability  prior 

to  Nov.  1.  1965 

Loan  from  Freedom  Bank 

Federal  and  State  tax  funds 

used  for  operation 

Hospitalization     funds     and 
garnishees  payable  iised  for 

operations 

Other  sources  (bazaars,  dona- 
tions,   etc.) 


72 

3. 157.  307.  46 

446.  206.  58 

199.421.68 

19,422.92 

429.  658.  85 
117,871.29 

445.  388.  31 


2,  612.  93 
86,  309.  90 


Total  receipts 13,394,340.64 


KXPENDrrtJBKS 

Salaries 

Fringe  benefits  and  social  se 

curity    

Consultant   fees 

Office  services  and  postage 

Consumable  supplies 

Reproduction    material 

Equipment,  rental,  lease,  and 

purchase    

Insurance 

Interest  and  penalties 

Bank   charges 

Computer  services 

Rent,  lease,  and  renovation 

Telephone   

Utmues    

Repairs   

Legal  and  accounting 

Ttavel  

Guard  service . 

Band    festival 

Miscellaneous     and     unclac- 

alfied   

Mtwtlngn  and  conferences- . 

Film  development ., 


-     7.  327. 442. 95 

180, 255.  74 
281,206.38 

19.715.46 
306,  294.  70 

19.  338. 16 

246,  335.  54 

18.  248.  01 

6,  666.  36 

978.14 

18.  781.  51 

545,782.29 

101.530.83 

0,  665. 13 

2.  528.  62 

26, 667. 16 

62.  131.  47 

426,  632.  01 

800.00 

704. 186. 18 

16,617.24 

6. 912.  61 


Haryou-ACT.  Inc.— Statement  of  cash  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  New  York  City 
and  Federal  and  other  funds  July  1,  1964, 
to  June  30. 1966 — Continued 

KXPKNDrrnKEs— continued 
Expenses  for  period  prior  to 

Nov.  1,  1968 $413, 


856. 18 
842.50 
988.66 


Subcontractors i,  544,  662. 86 


Bus  and  field  tripe.. 

O&mp    facUltlee 

Students  tuition 

Uniforms  and  acceasortes 

Behavior  studies 

BsbabUltatlon   „. 


26,107.23 
604.00 
17,  013. 00 
41. 186. 47 
83.  781.  63 
4,000.00 


Extermination    1, 

Trucking    2] 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 1,500.00 

Strip  and  training 200.  00 

Subscriptions    50.00 

Rubbish  removal 610.00 

Exchanges    520.  049!  04 

Advances  for  subcontractors: 

Neighborhood  boards 84,697.83 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. .  25,745  39 

Project  Uplift 177,685.44 

Associated  community  teams.  858. 48 

Medicare 2,518.24 

Community  action  institute..  3,  039.  38 

Headstart   70,907.69 

Summer   program 3,  432.  56 

Elmployee   loans 180.36 

Disallowed  exi)enditure8, 
comptroller,    city    of    New 

York    68.611.63 


Total 


disbursements..  13,  355,  396. 90 

Unexpended  balance 38,943.74 

NoTB. — The  Accoimts  Payable  for  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  Oct.  31,  1965.  are  $508,319.62. 
The  Accounts  Payable  for  the  period  Nov.  1, 
1965,  to  June  30.  1966.  could  not  be  definite- 
ly ascertained,  however,  we  were  able  to  de- 
termine that  at  least  $92,444  was  due  for  that 
period. 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day again  introducing  a  bUl  which  would 
authorize  an  incentive  tax  credit  to  in- 
dustries and  businesses  constructing  fa- 
cilities to  alleviate  water  and  air 
pollution. 

This  legislation  provides  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  the  taxpayer  who  under- 
takes a  construction  program  for  air 
and  water  pollution  treatment  facilities 
in  cooperating  with  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  on  pollution  pro- 
grams. 

The  20-percent  incentive  tax  credit 
is  applied  to  all  costs  of  the  facility: 
buildings,  improvements,  machinery, 
equipment,  and  includes  total  costs  of 
land.  Under  this  legislation  the  present 
Investment  tax  credit  would  not  be  al- 
lowed in  respect  of  these  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  taxpayer  is  permitted 
at  his  election,  to  amortize  these  ex- 
penditures during  the  tax  year  or  over 
the  next  4  years  after  the  year  In  which 
the  expenditures  were  made. 

For  the  taxpayer  to  qualify  for  the 
benefits  of  the  incentive  tax  credit  and 
the  rapid  tax  amortization  provisions  of 
this  proposal,  he  must  obtain  approval 
from  the  appropriate  State  agency  that 
the  facility  is  to  be  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State's  program  for 
abatonent  of  air  or  water  poUutlon. 
The  provisions  of  the  legislation  are 


relatively  simple,  but  they  are  essential 
to  accelerate  construction  on  the  part 
of  business  and  industry  and  to  achieve 
the  tremendous  task  involved.  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry  must  have 
these  incentives  to  undertake  programs 
of  the  scope  necessai^  to  solve  the  Na- 
tion's pollution  problems  promptly. 

The  money  expended  for  these  proj- 
jects  would  be  put  into  nonproductive 
facilities,  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  health,  welfare,  recreation, 
and  esthetics.  These  are  costly  facil- 
ities to  construct  and  will  require  high 
nonproductive  operating  costs,  which 
will  be  continuing  charges  against  fu- 
ture earnings.  An  Incentive  tax  credit 
and  rapid  tax  amortization  of  the  tre- 
mendous costs  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  pollution  abatement  facilities 
will  enable  the  Nation's  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  take  prompt  action 
to  cooperate  with  State  and  Federal 
Governments  in  helping  to  solve  the 
pollution  facing  our  Nation. 


TOO  LITTLE,  TOO  LATE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Too 
Uttle,  too  late."  Is  the  expression  I  use 
to  describe  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's recommendation  to  the  President 
last  Thursday  that  action  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  dairy  products 
being  Impoi-ted  into  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  has,  after  months  and 
months  of  delay,  finally  Joined  in  the 
effort  to  assist  our  struggling  dairy  farm- 
ers— but  not  before  the  mnii;  flowed  in 
the  streets. 

How  strange  it  Is  that  the  Attorney 
Gteneral  secured  a  court  hearing  and  a 
Federal  restraining  order  against  aspects 
of  the  milk  holding  action  only  1  day 
after  filing  suit,  while  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  waited  months  and  months 
before  urging  the  President  to  take  Initial 
action  to  curtail  dairy  imports. 

The  major  damage  has  already  been 
done.  With  2.7  billion  pounds  of  dairy 
imports — whole  milk  equivalent — enter- 
ing our  country  In  1966,  no  wonder 
markets  for  domestic  producers  axe  be- 
ing usurped  and  prices  they  receive  held 
down.  In  fact,  last  year's  dairy  imports 
represented  the  milk  which  could  have 
been  produced  by  over  300,000  American 
cows,  or  the  milk  produced  by  more  than 
6,000  dairy  farms  with  50  cows  each. 

What  an  unseemly  paradox  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have  gone 
on  record  last  spring  In  favor  of  raising 
the  Cheddar  cheese  quota  from  2.8  mil- 
lion pounds  to  3.7  million  pounds.  TJn- 
fortunately.  the  President  followed  the 
Secretary's  advice  when  he  raised  Ched- 
dar cheese  Import  quotas  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

I  only  hope  that  the  President  will  see 
fit  not  to  boost  the  Cheddar  Import  quota 
even  further  to  9.6  million  pounds,  a 


possibility  he  asked  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  last  spring. 

Actually,  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent jointly  have  enough  emengency  au- 
thority under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  to  curtail  price-depressing 
dairy  Imports  without  waiting  for  long, 
drawn-out  Tariff  Commission  hearings. 
And  since  the  Secretary  has  finally  got 
around  to  recommending  President  ac- 
tion, why  should  the  President  wait  a 
minute  longer  before  closing  the  flood- 
gates to  the  rising  tide  of  dairy  imports? 

Congress  should  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  restrict  dairy  Imports  which 
usurp  needed  markets  and  depress  prices 
for  domestic  producers.  Having  drafted 
and  introduced  several  bills  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress  and  previous  Congresses 
to  limit  agricultural  imports,  I  reiterate 
my  plesisure  that  so  many  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  are  joining  with  me  In  vig- 
orously pushing  legislation  to  perma- 
nently curtail  unwarranted  dairy  im- 
ports. 


MULTIPLE  USE  OP  RESOURCES 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  multiple  use  of  our  natural 
resources  is  one  that  has  plagued  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Too  often  It  is  assumed 
that  we  must  devote  great  porttons  of  our 
resources  to  some  single  use.  We  need 
to  explore  all  possibilities  of  compatible 
uses  for  different  purposes,  recognizing 
that  each  may  have  to  compromise  some. 

Proof  that  equitable  compromises  are 
possible  was  contained  in  an  important 
speech  by  R.  J.  Bruning.  publisher  of  the 
North  Idaho  Press  in  Wallace,  Idaho. 
Speaking  before  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee  of  Kootenai.  Shoshone,  and 
Latah  Counties  on  March  7.  1967,  Mr. 
Bruning  spoke  of  the  hazards  Involved 
and  gave  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  multiple  use  concept  need  not 
be  one  of  endless  controversy. 

I  Include  the  text  of  Mr.  Bruning's 
address  at  this  point: 

Multiple  Use  or  Rbsousces 

(Address  by  R.  J.  Bruning,  publisher,  North 

Idaho  Press.  Wallace,  Idaho) 

In  Idaho  we  are  still  able  to  boast  that  a 
man  has  a  chance  to  stretch  without  bitting 
his  neighbor. 

In  1960.  there  were  only  8.1  people  per 
square  mile  In  Idaho:  but  that  was  a  full 
person  more  than  there  were  In  1950,  almost 
two  people  per  square  mile  more  than  there 
were  in  1940.  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
In  1910,  when  Idaho  had  3.9  people  per  square 
mile. 

Rhode  Island  is  100  tlmea  more  densely 
populated  than  Idaho,  with  812.4  people  per 
square  mile.  New  Jersey  has  806.7.  Massa- 
chusetts 654.6.  ConnecUcut  ei7JS  and  Cali- 
fornia 100.4. 

In  1790.  there  were  only  4.6  p>eople  per 
square  mile  In  what  was  then  Uie  United 
States.    Today  the  flgtire  la  60.1. 


There  are  37  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
United  States  that  have  a  larger  population 
tlmn  all  of  Idaho. 

But  if  these  figures  have  a  tendency  to 
make  you  people  here  tonight,  people  who 
are  interested  in  outdoor  recreation,  feel  self 
satisfied  and  a  little  bit  smug,  forget  it. 

The  fact  that  we  can  still  whoop  and  holler 
and  throw  our  hat  in  the  air  doesn't  mean 
we  can  neglect  the  problem  of  preserving 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities;  that  we  can 
be  wasteful  of  the  resources  we  boast  of;  or 
most  Important  of  all,  that  we  need  not  mAke 
full  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  do  have  such  re- 
sources in  abundance,  far  beyond  the  ability 
of  native  Idahoans  to  make  use  of  them  in 
our  lifetime  or  the  lifetime  of  oiu-  children — 
that  very  fact  makes  us  the  target  of  every 
conservation  minded  group  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  something  these  people  do  not 
have — land  that  is  not  despoiled — and  they 
mean  to  preserve  it.  And  keep  in  mind  that 
I  said  preserve,  not  use. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  huge  amount  of 
Idaho  already  set  aside  in  wilderness  areas, 
and  the  effort  now  being  made  to  preserve 
as  wUd  rivers  the  Salmon  and  the  Clear- 
water. 

If  we  are  not  aware  of  these  assets,  other 
people  are. 

In  large  parts  of  Idaho,  they  mean  to  keep 
our  population  at  no  people  per  square  mile. 

Can  we  afiord  to  be  so  wasteful  of  our 
natural  resources? 

I  say  not. 

I  say  It  Is  wasteful  when  our  rceources  are 
set  aside  for  one  single  use,  whatever  that 
use  may  be. 

It  is  especially  wasteful  if  large  areas  are 
locked  up  in  the  name  of  conservation. 

There  Is  only  so  much  land  area  in  the 
United  States,  and  our  population  is  growing 
rapidly.  By  the  year  2000.  which  some  of 
us  In  this  room  tonight  will  live  to  see,  there 
will  be  another  100  mUllon  people  living  in 
the  United  States. 

That  means  that  our  constant  land  area 
wUl  have  to  support  more  people — which 
means  providing  them  with  homesites,  high- 
ways, business  and  shopping  areas,  factory 
and  industrial  sites,  and  watersheds,  but  also 
I\unber  and  minerals,  farm  produce  and  live- 
stock, and,  of  course,  outdoor  recreation. 

The  answer  to  this  is  not  single  use  of  land, 
but  multiple  use  of  land  to  an  extent  yet 
undreamed  of. 

This  is  the  problem  that  we  in  natural 
resource  states  such  as  Idaho  must  devote 
full  time  and  attention  to,  mindful  that 
people  with  single  purpose  programs  in  mind 
look  enviously  upon  what  we  have  and  hope 
to  exploit  It  In  a  wasteful  manner — wastef lU 
meaning  faUure  to  make  fuU  uae  of  a  re- 
source. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man the  other  day  made  a  talk  concerning 
conservation  that  unfortunately  attracted 
Uttle  attention. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  It  for  you  to- 
night, and  then  present  as  a  sort  of  counter 
point  comiments  made  by  Dr.  WUliam  Pecora, 
Director  of  the  VS.  Geological  Survey.  I 
feel  both  expressions  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  everyone  in  this  room  tonight,  to 
every  Idahoan,  and  to  every  resident  of  the 
moimtain  states — that  area  with  much  land, 
fortunes  In  natural  resources  and  few  people. 

Preeman  emphasized  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  practice  a  "sound  land 
policy,  one  which  sorts  out  the  lands  best 
suited  for  recreational  needs,  agriculture, 
commerce,  housing  and  highways;  a  policy 
which  eetabllshes  priorities  and  makes  the 
best  use  of  a  fixed  limited  natural  resource." 

He  make*  the  point  that  with  a  fixed  sup- 
ply of  land,  man  wlU  be  forced  to  utilize 
this  resource  for  more  than  one  purpose — 
the  "multiple  use"  concept  of  land. 

Then  be  outlined  a  program  of  "preventa- 


tive conservation",  which  means  "stopping 
the  problems  that  afflict  the  environment 
before  they  start,  assessing  each  new  tech- 
nological development  for  Its  tUtlmate  im- 
pact on  man." 

In  this  connection,  he  had  great  praise 
for  the  National  Wilderness  system  as  a  con- 
cept of  preservation. 

Now  let's  turn  to  what  Dr.  Pecora  had  to 
say: 

He  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  three  dec- 
ades this  country  has  used  up  more  minerals 
and  fuels  than  did  the  entire  world  in  all 
previous  history,  and  that  we  wiU  be 
doubling  this  consiunptlon  rate  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

"If  we  had  to  depend  on  known  supplies, 
we  could  predict  coUapse  of  ova  industrial 
civilization,"  he  declared. 

But  we  need  not  depend  on  known  sup- 
plies. New  deposits  of  minerals  are  being 
found  all  the  time,  and  new  technology  Is 
providing  the  means  of  adding  to  these  re- 
serves through  discoveries. 

This  is  the  83rd  year  that  mines  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  District  have  been 
producing  lead  and  zinc  and  sUver. 

Yet  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  months 
that  a  real  effort  has  been  undertaken  to 
determine  if  ore  lies  in  the  belt  north  of 
Osbum,  or  south  of  what  is  now  defined  as 
the  SUver  Belt. 

The  point  is  this — we  cannot  afford  to 
lock  up  vast  areas  of  ground  that  may  hide 
mineral  storehouses  we  will  need  in  coming 
decades. 

The  answer  lies  In  real  multiple  use  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Many  of  you  people  here  tonight  live 
around  or  near  I^tke  Coeur  d'Alene.  It  Is  a 
perfect  example  of  multiple  use  of  a  re- 
source. Lumber  plants  use  it  for  transpor- 
tation of  logs  or  for  storage  of  logs;  you  swim 
in  it.  fish  in  it,  boat  and  water  ski  on  It,  pic- 
nic around  it.  take  pictures  of  It  and  some 
of  you  people  in  Coeur  d'Alene  drink  it. 

Would  it  not  be  wasteful  to  say  that  only 
the  lumber  plants  could  use  it.  or  the  fisher- 
man, or  the  swimmers,  or  the  boaters,  or  the 
water  skiers;  or  that  no  one  should  use  it  and 
that  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  reservoir  or 
scenic  area. 

But  let  me  cite  you  an  even  more  perfect 
example  of  multiple  use  of  natural  re- 
sources— The  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  District. 

This  wlU  surprise  you — It  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  must  admit — but  the  mining 
companies  In  this  mining  district  own  a  total 
of  645  square  miles  of  property,  through  pat- 
ented or  unpatented  claims.  That  is  a  Uttle 
more  than  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

Yet  these  mining  companies  use  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  this  ground  for  surface  in- 
stallations. 

On  the  other  99  percent  of  this  land  people 
hunt,  fish,  pick  huckleberries,  ski,  hike,  cut 
firewood,  and  use  it  In  aU  the  other  ways 
that  the  outdoors  are  used. 

The  mining  that  is  going  on  thousands  of 
feet  below  them.  In  some  Instances,  I  am  sure, 
people  are  walking  above  orebodles  not  yet 
discovered. 

My  point  is  simply  this — that  here  is  real 
multiple  use  of  natural  rescnirces  to  the  fuU- 
est  profit  of  everyone  concerned. 

And  yet,  despite  this  fact,  we  in  this  min- 
ing district  have  a  peculiar  and  a  pressing 
problem  when  it  comes  to  multiple  use. 

When  it  comes  to  developing  recreation 
sites  in  this  mining  area  the  Foreet  Service 
seeks  to  withdraw  such  grounds  to  be  de- 
veloped from  mineral  location.  This  means 
that  exploration  of  the  area  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  such  areas  must  be  halted. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  in  83  years  of 
continuous  mining  and  exploration,  we  still 
have  not  deUneated  this  mining  district. 
Much  ground,  much  geologically  promising 
ground,  remains  to  be  explored. 

But  if  such  areas  are  withdrawn  from 
mineral  location,  they  will  never  be  explored. 
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and  tf  thlB  ziatton  Is  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
growing  need  for  minerals  and  metals,  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  ezploratlon  and  de- 
velopment of  any  potential  mineral  land. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  to  you  that  the  min- 
ing Industry  does  not  discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  areas.  Fax  from 
It.  We  realize  the  potential  of  such  areas. 
and  the  need  for  such  outdoor  recreation  de- 
velopments. 

Yet  some  way  must  be  found  to  separate 
the  surface  and  subsurface  rights  on  such 
ground,  so  that  the  surface  can  be  developed 
for  Its  beet  use,  In  meet  cases,  recreation,  and 
so  that  the  subsurface  can  be  developed  for 
Its  best  use,  which  In  this  district  Is  mining. 
The  mining  industry  doee  not  suggest  It 
wishes  to  sink  a  shaft,  or  erect  a  mill  in  the 
middle  of  a  Forest  Service  campground.  But 
It  does  feel  that  the  ore  that  might  underlie 
such  a  campground  should  not  be  forever 
locked  up  because  the  ground,  from  the  sur- 
face to  a  depth  ad  Infinitum,  has  been  with- 
drawn from  location. 

Ore  bodies  beneath  campgrounds  oould  be 
developed  and  explored  through  openings  re- 
moved from  the  campground  so  that  there 
would  be  no  Interference.  But  It  cannot  be 
done  so  long  as  the  ownership  of  the  on 
bodies  is  kept  from  Tuning  companies. 

Owners  of  impatented  mining  claims  are 
required  \mder  present  law  to  perform  a 
minimum  of  $100  worth  of  work  on  each 
claim  each  year.  Obviously  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice cannot  have  a  bulldozer  ripping  through 
a  developed  campsite  which  Is  one  reason 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  land. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice men  In  this  area  are  cognizant  of  this 
problem,  but  they  do  not  write  the  laws.  As 
the  law  stands  now.  there  Is  no  separation  of 
Bitrface  and  subsurface  rights,  and  so  long 
as  that  law  persists,  there  will  be  contesU 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  mining 
Industry.    TIiIb  Is  unfortunate. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  planning  now  the 
development  of  a  campsite  In  St.  Regis  basin, 
east  of  Lookout  Pass  In  Montana. 

This  la  a  beautiful  campsite,  one  of  the 
finest  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  needs 
to  be  developed  as  a  campsite. 

But  this  area  also  lies  In  a  potential  mlnwal 
belt  on  the  periphery  of  this  mining  district. 
It  needs  some  day  to  be  explored. 

The  Forest  Service  must  of  necessity  seek 
withdrawals  of  this  land  from  mineral  entry 
as  a  prelude  to  development  of  the  campelte. 
The  mining  Industry,  cognizant  of  Its  reepon- 
BlWllty  to  the  economy  of  this  nation,  must 
fight  such  a  withdrawal. 

This  Is  unfortunate.  The  campsite  should 
be  developed,  the  ground  beneath  the  camp- 
site should  be  kept  open  for  ezploratlon  and 
development. 

Under  present  Uw.  this  cannot  l)e.  And  so 
In  this  case,  and  In  other  cases,  multiple  use 
threatens  to  become  a  single  use.  And  this 
nation,  and  the  west  In  particular,  as  rich  as 
It  Is  In  natural  resources,  cannot  afford  any 
longer  the  luxury  of  single  use  of  its 
reaources. 
The  pressure  of  population  Is  too  great. 
We  who  are  gathered  here  tonight  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  the  generations  who 
come  after  us.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  In  some  instances,  what  we  have 
and  what  can  never  be  replaced  If  It  ta  lost. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  developing,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  other  reaources  that  we  have 
and  which  cannot  realize  their  greatest  value 
unless  they  are  developed. 

And  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  telng  ever 
mindful  of  the  growing  demands  being  made 
on  our  resources,  which  require  that  we  use 
each  of  them  to  extract  the  full  measurei  of 
value.  \ 

This  is  multiple  uae. 

The  tri-county  group  represented  here 
tonight  In  a  way  pioneered  the  development 
of  outdoor  resources  on  a  local  level.  I  un 
happy  to  have  played  a  small  role  In  «»>♦■ 


work.  I  am  gratified  to  see  how  this  work 
has  progressed.  And  I  am  awed  when  I  think 
of  the  work  that  still  lies  ahead. 

Here  in  this  county  we  have  been  fortunate 
In  having  officials  who  realize  their  respon- 
sibility along  this  line.  Shoshone  Park  U  a 
unique  example  of  federal-county  coopera- 
tion In  develofHnent  of  outdoor  recreation. 
The  county  Is  In  the  process  now  of  develop- 
ing a  new  pcirk  west  of  Osburn.  And  a  trl- 
party  program  Is  being  worked  out  for  de- 
velopment of  a  park  at  GUdden  Lake. 

This  is  the  kind  of  responsible  action  out- 
door recreation  development  must  have. 
This  group  here  tonight  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  for  the  work  it  has  been 
doing,  and  I  know  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
generations  to  come. 
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THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  GuRNry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien  yesterday  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment by  turning  it  over  to  a  nonprofit 
corporation  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But  Mr.  O'Brien  did  not  take  a 
long  enough  step. 

The  same  reasons  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral gave  In  support  of  his  Government 
corporation  plan  would  point  to  letting 
private  enterprise  handle  the  Post  Office. 

Today  the  Government  Is  entering 
more  and  more  into  areas  primarily  local 
in  nature — areas  such  as  education, 
transportation  and  housing,  to  mention 
a  few,  are  quickly  being  absorbed  by 
Federal  bureaus.  It  Is  questionable  in 
my  mind  and  the  minds  of  many  others 
whether  or  not  this  Is  the  most  effective 
means  of  solving  our  Nation's  problems. 
We  have  a  growing  tendency  to  face  each 
problem  as  it  arises  with  an  appropriate- 
ly named  public  bureau — a  practice 
which  is  not  only  costly  to  the  taxpayer, 
but  often  not  even  effective. 

In  view  of  this  trend,  the  Postmaster's 
words  are  especially  encouraging.  I  am 
heartened  to  think  that  somewhere  in 
the  great  and  self -perpetuating  bureauc- 
racy we  have  even  a  spark  to  light  our 
way  in  reversing  the  trend. 

But  while  we  are  considering  this  we 
should  go  even  further  and  turn  the  Poet 
Office  over  to  the  really  efficient  opera- 
tors— the  businessmen  who  have  built  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  to  its  high  pin- 
nacle. 

Impossible  to  have  such  a  huge  com- 
munication media  not  run  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? Not  at  all.  The  other  giant 
of  the  communications  field,  telephone 
and  telegraph  service,  Is  run  by  private 
enterprise,  and  its  major  operator — 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph— Is 
frequently  touted  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficiently run  companies  In  the  Nation. 
The  Post  Office  D^wrtment  Is  not. 

A  oomparlscHi  of  the  two  speaks  elo- 
quently. Prom  1932  to  1963  the  cost  of 
mailing  a  single  letter  has  risen  from  2 


cents  to  5  cents  and  mailing  It  airmail 
from  5  cents  to  8  cents. 

But  under  the  privately  owned  tele- 
phone system,  a  statlon-to-statlon  call 
from  Bost(»i  to  San  Francisco,  which 
coat  $9.50  In  1932  now  costs  $2,  and  only 
$1  after  8  pm.  The  consumer  has  ob- 
viously fared  better  under  the  privately 
owned  organization  than  with  the  pub- 
licly run  one. 

Because  private  management  has 
brought  about  a  higher  level  of  efficiency 
and  productivity,  the  consumer  benefits 
not  only  from  lower  prices,  but  also  bet- 
ter quality  of  service.  While  the  amount 
of  mail  handled  per  Post  Office  employee 
Increased  from  100  to  140  between  1930 
and  1963 — an  Increase^of  40  percent — the 
increase  In  the  number  of  calls  handled 
by  Bell  employees  In  that  same  period 
has  risen  from  100  to  218 — an  Increase  of 
118  percent. 

Results  of  better  management  are  also 
apparent  In  other  aspects  of  service 
quality.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had  two 
mall  deliveries  per  day  at  home  and  four 
at  the  office.  Today  we  get  one  at  home 
and  three  at  the  office.  Telephone  serv- 
ice takes  only  seconds  today — a  fraction 
of  the  time  It  took  30  years  ago. 

Finally,  we  must  look  at  the  results  of 
these  two  organizations  on  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Nation's  economy.  As  taxpay- 
ers, we  poured  out  $888  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966  to  make  up  the  deficit  between 
postal  receipts  and  expenses.  Next  year 
It  Is  eotlmated  at  |1.2  billion.  The  Bell 
companies,  on  the  other  hand,  contrib- 
uted over  $2.5  billion  last  year  in  taxes 
to  the  public  cause,  and  |1.5  billion  of 
this  was  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  $2.5  blUlon  in  direct 
taxes,  A.T.  b  T.  pays  over  $1  billion  in 
dividends  each  year  to  Its  3  million  share- 
holders. In  turn,  they  must  pay  taxes 
on  this  Income  and  capital  gains  taxes 
on  the  profits  from  trading.  The  direct 
share  in  the  company's  taxes  amounts 
to  $4.90  per  share.  The  after-taxes 
earning  per  share  Is  only  $3.70.  so  the 
3  million  people  who  own  A.T.  ft  T.  are 
paying  more  to  Uncle  Sam  than  they  get 
for  themselves.  On  top  of  all  this.  $753 
million  Is  paid  by  telephone  customers 
each  year  In  excise  taxes.  This  alone 
almost  pays  for  the  deficit  in  the  Post 
Office  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  points  directly  to 
a  fact  which  should  be  growing  clearer 
to  everyone — that  the  Government  can 
do  almost  anything  less  efficiently  and 
for  a  higher  price. 

Turning  the  Post  Office  over  to  the 
business  community  to  let  it  operate 
efficiently  in  a  free  market  would  benefit 
the  consumer,  the  taxpayer,  and  even 
the  postal  employees  whose  consistent 
and  wdl-founded  claim  Is  that  their  sal- 
aries are  not  comparable  to  private 
enterprise. 

There  Is  nothing  like  the  profit  incen- 
tive to  promote  efficient  management, 
and  efficiency  at  the  top  is  what  our 
postal  system  needs  most. 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  SALUTES  UJ3. 
NAVY  SEABEE8 

Mr.    HUNT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
of  1967  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  US.  Navy  Seabees,  the  great  Navy 
construction  battalions  formed  in  World 
Warn. 

This  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  whose 
officers  lead  the  Seabees  In  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  In  Vietnam,  the 
Seabees  are  again  at  work,  helping  a 
friendly  people  to  defend  their  freedom 
and  to  build  toward  a  future  of  peace  and 
progress.  These  builder-fighters  have 
built  a  splendid  reputation  during  this 
past  quarter  century. 

Whether  the  job  to  be  done  Is  on  deck 
or  on  land:  In  Europe,  or  a  Pacific  Island, 
or  on  the  mainland  of  Asia — In  peace  or 
In  war— the  Seabees  and  their  Navy  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  officers  are  ready  to  do 
It  In  the  spirit  of  the  famous  Seabee 
slogan,  "Can  do." 

Symbolic  of  this  splendid  spirit  Is  the 
fact  that  the  first  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  to  a  U.S.  Navy  service- 
man In  the  current  Vietnamese  conflict 
was  posthumously  granted  to  a  Seabee, 
Marvin  G.  Shields,  construction  me- 
chanic third  class,  U.S.  Navy,  a  resident 
of  Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washington. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition 
of  the  1967  Seabee  Silver  Anniversary, 
Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  recently  proclaimed  Seabee 
Year  In  the  State  of  Washington. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  this  proclamation  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

A  Statement  bt  the  Ooverkox  6f 
Washington 

With  the  beginning  of  WW  11.  our  military 
support  operations  demanded  Uae  creation 
of  a  force  of  highly  skilled  men  to  perform 
construction  in  combat  areas.  Ovir  Navy 
met  this  Challenge  by  organizing  the  United 
SUtes  Naval  Construction  Battalions,  which 
soon  became  known  as  the  "Seabees."  The 
Seabees  established  a  proud  heritage  during 
WW  n,  as  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
these  "can  do"  men  labored  day  and  night 
to  construct  airfields,  roadways  and  vital 
facilities  in  the  face  of  enemy  Ore. 

Today  in  Southeast  Asia  the  Seabees  are 
expanding  their  heritage  In  defense  of 
freedom.  In  addition  to  numerous  large 
construction  Jobs  supporting  military  opera- 
Uons,  small  teams  of  Seabees  are  bringing 
technical  skills  to  the  village  level  in  order 
that  these  people  "can  do'"  for  themselves. 
This  aid  and  spirit  of  cooperation  is  a  vital 
factor  in  building  a  desire  for  freedom  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Backing  up  these  overseas 
operations  is  a  strong,  experienced  Seabee 
Naval  Reserve  of  civilian  engineers  and  con- 
struction workers  who  stand  ready  whenever 
the  need  arises. 

The  year  1967  marks  the  Silver  Anni- 
versary of  the  Seabees  and  the  100th  Anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  Navy  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps,  and  has  been  commemorated 
as  Seabee  Year.  In  honor  of  the  gallant 
Seabees  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  It  is 
most  fitting  that  the  people  of  Uje  State  of 
Washington  Join  in  the  reoognltfon  and  ob- 
servance of  this  year. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
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ask  the  people  of  this  state  to  participate  m 
the  observance  of  Seabee  Year  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  further  call  upon  the 
citizens  to  commemorate  the  Seabees  of  the 
past,  honor  the  Seabees  of  the  present,  and 
extend  our  wishes  for  continued  success  to 
the  Seabees  of  the  future. 

DaiOZL  J.  EVAMB, 

Governor. 

TARIFF  ACTION  NEEDED  ON  PAPER 
INDUSTRIES  MACHINERY 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Button]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an  in- 
equity In  our  tariff  schedules  by  placing 
the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  paper  in- 
dustries machinery  at  20  percent.  Orig- 
inally this  duty  on  U.S.  Imports  wm  set 
at  35  percent,  but  It  has  been  reduced  five 
times  In  trade  agreement  negotiations  so 
that  today  it  stands  at  7  percent  for 
most  papermaklng  machinery,  and  10 
and  131/2  percent  for  related  machinery 
and  parts  used  by  the  paper  industries. 

My  district  has  two  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  industries  ma- 
chinery. We  are  the  headquarters  for 
the  Albany  Felt  Co.  which  produces  the 
felts  used  on  papermaklng  machines  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

New  York  State  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  plants  for  paper 
Industries  machinery  of  the  29  States  in 
which  such  plants  are  located.  This 
Industry  is  therefore  of  particular  Im- 
portance to  both  my  State  and  district. 
The  position  of  domestic  manufacturers 
of  paper  Industries  machinery  in  com- 
peting with  foreign-produced  articles  can 
best  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  re- 
cent Import  and  export  trends. 

Between  1962  and  1966,  U.S.  Imports 
of  paper  industries  machinery  increased 
very  strongly,  from  |7.2  million  to  $28.6 
million.  During  the  same  period,  our 
exports  of  this  class  of  machinery  de- 
clined from  $83.3  million  to  $62.2  million. 
Altogether,  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  paper  Industries  machinery 
dropped  from  $76.1  million  in  1962  to 
$33.6  million  In  1966.  Just  this  shift  in 
our  balance  of  trade  represents  the  loss 
of  a  year's  output  of  nearly  2,000  votk- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  no  mystery  wliy  our 
exports  are  declining  at  this  rate.  The 
largest  markets  for  paper  industries 
machinery  are,  of  course,  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world.  These  countries, 
whose  Industries  are  enjoying  a  rapid 
growth  In  their  exports  to  the  United 
States,  limit  U.S.  exports  to  their  domes- 
tic maritets  by  a  combination  of  tariffs 
and  frontier  taxes  which  range  from  a 
low  of  20  percent  in  West  Germany  to 
48  percent  in  France. 

There  are  three  factors  which  account 
for  these  high  rates :  one  Is  the  numerical 
rate  of  the  duty  Itself;  the  second  Is  the 
practice  of  European  countries  of  basing 
their  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  so-called 


cost,  Insurance,  and  freight  value — 
namely,  the  landed  cost  of  the  goods 
delivered  in  the  country  of  tlestinatlon; 
and  the  third  factor  is  the  use  by  these 
countries  of  so-called  equalization  taxes, 
piled  on  top  of  the  customs  duties  pre- 
viously described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Kennedy  round  of 
trade  negotiations,  there  is  no  way  for 
the  United  States  to  effect  any  change 
in  the  second  and  third  of  these  factors. 
Regardless  of  the  tariff  reductions  which 
the  United  States  may  be  able  to  secure 
on  paper  industries  macliinery  in  the 
Kennedy  round,  therefore,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  help  for  increasing  U.8. 
exports  because  of  the  other  two  factors. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  7-per- 
cent duty  rate  imposed  by  the  United 
States  on  imports  from  these  coimtrles 
who  limit  our  exports  with  these  exces- 
sively high  duties  and  taxes  Is  ridiculous. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  partially  rest^the  U.S.  tariff  by 
placing  it  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  rates 
of  monetary  charges  imposed  by  other 
nations;  namely,  the  20-percent  level  ap- 
plicable in  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  XJS.  tariff  on  this 
class  of  machinery  originally  was  35  per- 
cent. When  it  is  restored  to  20  percent 
by  my  bill  and  that  of  other  Members 
interested  in  the  problem,  the  U.S.  duty 
will  still  be  less  by  nearly  one-half  of  the 
statutory  rate. 

The  domestic  Industry  made  a  vigor- 
ous effort  last  year  to  persuade  the  ad- 
ministration to  correct  this  inequitable 
situation  on  papermaklng  machinery 
tariffs  at  a  time  when  our  Government 
clearly  had  the  right  to  do  so  under  the 
open  season  procedures  spelled  out  in 
article  XXVin  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  In  common  with 
the  refusal  of  this  and  other  adminis- 
trations to  consider  favorably  any  meas- 
ure of  help  for  any  domestic  industry, 
this  administration  refused  to  honor  the 
industry's  request. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  so- 
called  tariff  adjustment  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  are  totally 
unworkable.  Not  one  of  the  19  appli- 
cants for  relief  under  that  statutory 
provision  has  been  granted  a  favorable 
finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  stringency  of  the 
tests  which  the  statute  requires. 

It  Is  also  well  known  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  nor  of 
the  Members  of  either  body,  that  domes- 
tic industries  be  shorn  so  completely  of 
all  avenues  of  relief  from  Inequitable 
trade  situations.  Nevertheless,  that  is 
where  we  are  today.  Therefore,  positive 
legislation  by  the  Congress  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  is  the  only  remedy  imtll  such 
time  as  a  more  comprehensive  solution 
for  all  Industries  can  be  taken  up  in 
connection  with  any  renewal  or  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Ejcpanslon  Act. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  grant 
priority  of  consideration  to  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today  and 
which  many  other  Members  of  this  body 
have  Introduced  to  correct  the  unfair 
tariff  on  papermaklng  machinery. 
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GOVERNMENT   IN   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kutkdvdau.]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Just  as  food  for  thought  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  a  quotation  by  one  of 
America's  greatest  geniuses,  lliomas  A. 
Edison. 

Makimo   ISitds  Msrr 

"There  la  far  more  danger  in  pubUc  than 
In  private  monopoly,  for  when  government 
goes  Into  buBlnesa  It  can  always  shift  its 
loaaes  to  the  taxpayers.  Government  never 
makes  ends  meet — and  that  is  the  first 
requisite  of  business." 

— Tbomas  a.  Bdiscn. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  PROVE  CONCLU- 
SIVELY NORTH  VIETNAM  HAS 
USED  CEASE-FIRE  AGREEMENTS 
TO  BUILD  UP  THEIR  WAR  MA- 
CHINE IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sntscr}  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  a  minor  but  vociferous  part 
of  our  country  Is  calling  for  such  things 
as  cease-fires  in  South  Vietnam,  It  is  well 
to  heed  the  experiences  of  those  who 
have  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  sit- 
uation through  their  day-to-day  en- 
counter with  the  enemy  in  combat.  Re- 
cent photographs  released  by  the  admin- 
istration have  shown  conclusively  that 
North  Vietnam  has  used  cease-fire 
agreements  to  build  up  their  war  ma- 
chine in  the  south.  That  this  build-up 
is  detrimental  to  American  boys  serving 
in  Vietnam  and  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  Is  poignantly  illustrated  in  a  let- 
ter received  by  the  parents  of  a  marine 
combat  soldier  in  Vietnam. 

This  young  marine  from  Jefferson 
County.  Ky.,  says  something  which  I  be- 
lieve needs  to  be  said.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  letter 
from  his  parents  which  includes  an  ex- 
cerpt from  their  son : 

DCAS  REPKESKKTATrvs  Sntdbi:  We  are  the 
parents  of  four  sons,  two  In  high  school  and 
two  in  the  service  of  our  country— one  In  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  other  in  the  Marines. 
We,  of  course,  feel  very  close  to  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Armed  Services,  and  would 
like  to  express  our  disapproval  of  the  antl- 
Vlet  Nam  sentiment  and  demonstrations. 

Our  Marine  has  been  in  Viet  Nam  since 
last  September  as  a  member  of  a  Recon- 
naissance and  InteUlgence  patrol  and  we 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  comments  from  his  last  letter.  (Since 
receiving  his  letter  we  received  word  from 
the  Marine  Corps  that  Carl  was  wounded 
on  patrol,  but  Is  already  back  on  duty,  thank 
the  Lord.)  His  remarks  seem  to  carry  the 
feelings  of  all  the  boys  over  there. 


18  March  67. 

**.  .  .  We've  had  kind  of  a  hard  time  up 
here  at  Khe  Sanh.  During  the  day  you're 
either  cleaning  gear,  packing  for  the  next 
patrol,  trying  to  catch  up  on  some  sleep,  on 
a  working  party  or  out  'in  the  field'." 

(He  wrote,  prevloiisly,  that  the  Recons  are 
in  the  field  up  to  75%  of  the  time.) 

"And  nights  we  have  been  having  black- 
outs, and  incoming  mortar  fire.  Not  only 
here,  but  all  the  Marine  bases  in  Viet  Nam 
have  had  a  bad  time  with  'Charlie'  lately. 
Da  Nang,  Chu  r.al,  Phu  Bal,  Dong  Ha.  All 
of  them  have  had  incoming  fire  and  'Charlie' 
probing  their  lines.  He  seems  to  be  stepping 
up  the  war  this  year.  Wish  the  States  would 
do  the  same,  instead  of  dragging  It  on.  We'd 
save  a  lot  more  lives  in  the  long  run.  Damn 
politicians  don't  have  to  fight  here,  we  do. 
The  longer  they  'negotiate'  the  less  of  us 
there  will  be  coming  home  to  our  families. 
Their  'peace  talks'  haven't  done  one  thing 
to  help  us,  not  one.  All  they  do  is  give 
'CharUe'  a  chance  to  move  during  truces  and 
resupply  his  forces.  They  didn't  keep  me  out 
of  the  field  at  Christmas  or  New  Year's  or 
the  Viet  Nam  New  Year's  either.  And  'Char- 
lie' Just  stepped  up  his  blasted  Infiltration 
and  If  he  didn't  shoot,  we  weren't  supposed 
to,  either,     liot  of  good  that  did  for  us." 

Carl  will  be  20  years  old  in  Biay.  Since 
he  is  not  a  complalner.  and  this  is  the  first 
time  he  has  written  so,  we  felt  it  meant  more 
than  from  someone  who  Is  always  griping, 
and  that  we  should  pass  It  on  to  you. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  sons. 


THE    STRANGE    SILENCE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  Is  at  the  top  when  it  comes  to 
comparing  personal  security.  We  are 
the  standard  throughout  the  world. 
Consequently  I  believe  that  many  Ameri- 
cans find  it  hard  to  believe  that  threats 
against  us — our  homes,  our  lives,  our 
Government,  our  jobs —  can  have  enough 
validity  to  merit  consideration  on  the 
personal  level.  This,  I  think,  is  part  of 
the  reason  why  few  are  concerned  with 
the  increased  crime  rate  and  the  trumped 
up  charges  of  police  brutality.  And  why 
we  fail  to  see  tiiat  the  handout  system 
undermines  the  hard  work  system  which 
Insures  job  success.  And  why  we  can  let 
the  other  guy  do  it  when  it  comes  to 
solving  problems  in  the  community  and 
the  State  and  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  this  same  syndrome  which 
causes  the  strange  silence  following  is- 
suance of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  reports  which  docu- 
ment and  explain  the  threat  of  com- 
munism in  America. 

"There  can't  possibly  be  this  many 
Communists,  or  this  many  persons  who 
are  duped  by  the  Communist  programs, 
or  this  much  power  directed  at  the 
United  States  stemming  from  anything 
but  'sincere  dissent.'  We  are  too  great, 
we  are  too  secure,  we  are  too  powerful, 
£ind  we  are  too  correct,  and  we  have  laws 
which  are  too  strong  and  just,  for  this 
to  be  possible."  These  are  the  phrases 
we  hear.  But  our  greatness  is  waning  in 
direct  proportion  to  our  complacency. 


Ignorance  and  complacency  are  the 
Ingredients  of  the  proverbial  bliss,  but 
they  are  also  the  solvents  of  freedcnn,  a 
freedom  which  wsints  for  responsibility. 

The  strange  silence  is  now  evident  fol- 
lowing the  release  of  the  committee's 
report,  titled  "Communist  Origin  and 
Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week."  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read 
the  report,  or  did  not  know  it  existed, 
I  wish  to  Include  an  excellent  simmiary 
of  major  points  from  it  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  4, 1967. 

Red  Link  to  Vnrr  Protests  Seen 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  big  furor  was  stirred  up  by  the  "Uberals" 
recently  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  paying  some 
of  the  expenses  of  student  groups  which, 
while  abroad,  obtained  information  concern- 
ing Communist  operations  in  various  coun- 
tries. But  there  is  a  strange  silence  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities reports  to  the  public  that  "every 
major,  large-scale  demonstration  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  country  has  had  all-out  Communist 
support." 

Rep.  Edwin  E.  Willis.  D-La.,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  goes  even  further  as 
he  describes  the  link  between  the  Vietnam 
demonstrations  in  this  country  and  the  So- 
viet government.    He  declares: 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  certain  activi- 
ties are  being  carried  out  in  this  country  by 
persons  who  are  not  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  form  of  government  and  who  use 
the  claim  and  mask  of  dissent  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  try  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
their  aUeglance  is  to  a  power  other  than 
that  of  the  United   States   government." 

In  the  foreword  to  the  report.  Chairman 
Willis  does  not  mince  words.  He  says  that 
deUberate  deception  "is  not  dissent,  but  con- 
spiracy" and  that  the  "underhanded  attempt 
to  manipulate  public  opinion"  in  the  United 
States  and  stifle  full  and  open  debate  by 
pressure  tactics  is  the  true  objective  of  Com- 
munist-inspired movements  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  report  gives  the  names  of  individuals 
connected  with  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  who  have  been 
the  principal  force  behind  the  project  known 
as  "Vietnam  Week."  which  Is  to  begin  on 
next  Satxirday.  April  8.  The  committee  says 
flatly  that  the  conference  at  which  the 
"Vietnam  Week"  was  planned  "^as  InsU- 
gated  and  dominated  by  the  Communist 
party  USA  and  the  W.  E.  DuBols  Clubs  of 
America."    It  adds: 

"Communists  are  playing  dominant  roles 
In  both  the  student  mobilization  committee 
and  the  spring  mobilization  committee.  Fur- 
ther, these  two  organizations  have  unified 
their  efforts  and  are  co-operating  completely 
in  their  purpoee  of  staging  on  April  15  the 
largest  demonstrations  against  the  war  In 
Vietnam  ever  to  take  place  In  this  country." 

The  House  committee,  moreover,  doesn't 
hesitate  to  criticize  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
for  his  decision  to  assist  the  movement.  The 
committee  says: 

"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  agreement  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  April  15  demon- 
strations In  New  York  City,  and  his  freeing 
Rev.  James  Bevel  from  his  key  position  in 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence to  head  up  the  spring  mobilization  com- 
mittee, are  evidence  that  the  Communists 
have  succeeded,  at  least  partially,  in  Imple- 
menting their  strategy  of  fusing  the  Vietnam 
and  civil  rights  Issues  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  chances  of  bringing  about  a  reversal  of 
US.  policy  In  Vietnam." 

Congressional  committees  are  criticized 
from  time  to  time  for  delving  Into  contro- 
versial questions.    But  there  never  has  been 
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such  a  persistent  effort  to  abolish  a  com- 
mittee as  has  been  witnessed  In  the  last  10 
years  In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  many 
Communist-Inspired  groups  to  bring  about 
the  aboUtlon  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Chairman  Willis  points  out  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  participating  In  the 
antl- Vietnam  war  demonstrations  who  do  not 
really  know  that  they  are  aiding  the  pur- 
poses of  the  world  Communist  movement. 
Ho  says: 

"As  Justice  Frankfurter  Indicated  (in  a 
1961  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court),  the 
Communists  make  It  a  practice  to  try  to 
enlist,  and  seem  to  have  great  ability  In  en- 
listing. In  support  of  their  projects  persons 
who  would  not  give  their  suiqx>rt  If  they 
knew  the  full  truth  about  them." 

The  committee  report  concludes  that.  If 
the  Instigators  and  organizers  of  "Vietnam 
Week"  are  successful  In  turning  out  large 
numbers  of  people  for  the  demonstrations 
In  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  this  can  be 
attributed  primarily  to  the  Communists  and 
will  be  an  indication  of  their  strength  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  "to  In- 
fluence and  manlpvUate  non-Communist 
Americans." 


CORRECTIVE  ACTION  NEEDED 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.    1 1 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  in  the  press 
lately  about  the  possibility  of  a  national 
constitutional  convention  to  rectify  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- vote  deci- 
sion concerning  the  reapportionment  of 
the  States.  To  date,  32  States  have 
called  for  such  a  convention  and  the 
number  of  States  required  before  Con- 
gress shall  call  such  a  convention  is  34. 
Some  sources  have  been  highly  critical 
of  employing  this  vehicle  for  amending 
the  Constitution,  and  although  the  Con- 
stitution provides  for  this  method,  it  has 
been  described  as  an  Irresponsible  ap- 
proach. Such  a  convention  would  pre- 
sent questions  heretofore  unexplored, 
one  of  them  being  whether  other  con- 
stitutional amendments  could  be  con- 
sidered at  such  a  convention  in  addition 
to  the  reapportionment  amendment. 

This  Issue  of  a  convention  is  especitilly 
interesting  In  light  of  some  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  have  caused  popu- 
lar disapproval.  One  such  decision, 
handed  down  in  January  of  this  year.  Is 
the  Keylshlan  against  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  case.  This  Involved  the  New 
York  Felnberg  law  in  which  teachers  who 
were  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
could  be  removed  from  their  positions 
because  of  such  membership.  Also  in- 
volved was  section  3021  of  the  education 
law  which  authorizes  the  removal  of  su- 
perintendents, teachers,  or  employees  in 
the  public  school  in  any  city  or  school 
district  of  New  York  for  the  utterance 
of  any  treasonable  or  seditious  word  or 
words.  This  section  was  also  struck 
down  by  the  January  decision.  In  addi- 
tion, subsections  of  the  Civil  Service  Act 


dealing  with  the  overthrow  of  our  form 
of  government  have  been  declared  im- 
constitutional. 

It  Is  understandable  that  this  decision 
has  been  viewed  with  alarm  by  those 
familiar  with  the  Communist  Party  and 
its  history  of  deceit  and  violence.  For 
Instance,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  FBI,  and  the  man  most  knowledge- 
able concerning  the  Communist  threat, 
stated  before  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  February  1966 : 

The  Communist  Party.  V.8Ji.  constitutes 
a  grave  security  threat  to  our  Nation,  not 
only  because  of  its  subversive  historical 
background.  Its  antidemocratic  philosophy 
and  Its  insidious  tactics,  but  also  because  of 
the  particular  nature  of  the  party  Itself — an 
organization  controlled  and  directed  by  Mos- 
cow whose  ultimate  goal  Is  to  overthrow  our 
form  of  government. 

It  is  not  hard  to  explain,  then,  why 
responsible  citizens  are  seeking  means 
of  corrective  action.  The  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  John  E. 
Davis,  in  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine of  March  1967,  for  example,  calls  for 
a  "bipartisan  effort  of  the  best  legal  and 
constitutional  minds"  to  devise  a  new  law 
to  counter  this  latest  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. He  reiterates  the  dismay  and 
concern  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  Clark, 
Harlan,  Stewart,  and  White,  expressed 
in  their  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case. 
Commander  Davis  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  a  constitutional  tunend- 
ment  if  necessary. 

The  convening  of  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention  is  a  new  and  imex- 
plored  issue,  and  perhaps  one  may  never 
be  called  in  our  time.  But  it  might  well 
be  that  the  mere  possibility  of  such  an 
action  on  the  part  of  UJS.  citizens,  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  State  legislatures, 
will  cause  Congress  to  act  on  various  is- 
sues requiring  constitutional  amend- 
ments. For  my  part,  I  am  considering 
various  approaches  with  a  view  to  cor- 
recting this  dangerous  threat  to  our  edu- 
cational system. 

I  request  that  the  article  entitled.  "The 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Felnberg  Law," 
by  Commander  Davis  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  the  four  above-mentioned  Supreme 
Court  Justices. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Sttfkeice  Oouet  and  the  Feinbebg  Law 
(By  National  Commander  John  E.  Davis) 
The  Supreme  Court  has  struck  down  New 
York's  Felnb^^  law,  which  permitted  firing 
a  teacher  for  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

This  decision  means  that  our  schools  are 
places  where  children  may  be  compeUed  by 
law  to  absorb  the  Ideology  of  an  antagonistic 
foreign  state — and  that  no  American  state  or 
community  shall  say  otherwise. 

The  new  decision  subordinates  concern 
for  the  minds  of  our  children  to  the  imagined 
right  of  a  Conununist  to  teach  in  our  school 
systems.  It  deals  expressly  with  (but  hardly 
discusses)  the  membership  of  public  school 
teachers  (and  other  public  servants)  in  the 
Communist  Party.  It  doesn't  deal  with  be- 
lief. Party  membership  Is  an  overt  act.  The 
Party  screens  Its  own,  and  Its  members  must 
debase  their  Intellects  by  following  every 
twist  and  t\im  of  the  Party  line — loyally  and 
blindly. 
States  should  be  permitted  to  fire  teachers 


who  are  Party  members  on  no  more  exciting 
grounds  than  that  their  Intellectual  debase- 
ment Is  out  of  line  with  the  most  funda- 
mental qualifications  of  an  educator. 

No  Communist  Is  capable  of  that  freedom 
of  Inquiry  that  Is  so  essential  to  good  teach- 
ing. He  has  committed  his  mind  and  soul 
to  a  frozen  Ideology,  and  in  Joining  the  Party 
he  has  volunteered  to  reshape  truth  to  the 
directives  of  the  Kremlin  or  Mao.  Such  peo- 
ple are  fit  to  teach  only  In  states  where 
minds  and  bodies  are  enslaved. 

The  Court  has  thus  Intruded  beyond  Its 
own  competence  Into  the  field  of  educational 
competence. 

It  does  allow  that  a  state  may  fire  a  teacher 
when  it  can  prove  In  court  that  he  carries 
out  unlawful  Communist  intent  in  the  class- 
room—thus forcing  on  the  state  the  Court's 
quaint,  legalistic  notion  that  the  only  bad 
teaching  Is  unlawful  teaching.  The  decision 
exempts  teachers  from  disclosing  Commu- 
nist Party  membership  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. That  ties  the  hands  of  a  state 
at  the  very  outset  in  seeking  the  proofs  which 
the  Court  requires. 

Communists'  indoctrination  of  students 
deals  In  camouflage  and  in  the  subtle  culti- 
vation of  attitudes,  prejudices  and  pat 
phrases.  Each  bit  of  Its  teaching  may  be 
airily  Innocent,  while  the  whole  is  to  one 
alien  purpose.  The  Court  decision  reeks  with 
the  assumption  that  nothing  could  be  that 
subtle.  TTie  problem  of  a  state  In  trying 
to  prove  "Illegal  Intent"  In  the  classroom  Is 
akin  to  proving  slow  arsenic  poisoning  In  a 
court  that  will  only  hear  evidence  of  snake- 
bite. 

The  Felnberg  law  recognized  the  special 
nature  of  Communism  when  It  addressed 
Itself  to  the  overt  act  of  Party  membCTshlp. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  its  own  precedents 
for  foUowlng  suit.  Earlier  it  based  school 
segregation  ruUngs  on  the  Court's  under- 
standing of  the  special  and  subUe  effects  of 
segregation.  But  it  Ignored  the  special  and 
subtle  nature  of  Commiuiifim. 

Its  decision  time  and  again  repeats  an 
assumption  that  the  Communist  Party  Issues 
full  membership  to  people  who  are  Innocent 
of  ite  alms.  The  Court  tore  up  the  whole 
cloth  of  New  York's  defenses  of  its  school- 
children to  protect  such  Imaginary  non- 
Communist  CtMnmunlsts.  Should  any  exist, 
they  coiUd  protect  themselves  under  the  New 
York  law  by  resigning  the  Party  and  show- 
ing good  faith — as  the  Court  admitted.  Tliat 
leaves  none  but  hard  Une  Communists  to 
gain  from  the  ruling,  which  now  stands  as  a 
license  for  the  Communists  to  step  up  their 
60-year  efforts  to  infiltrate  American  pubUc 
education. 

The  majority  Court  opinion  dwelt  chiefly 
on  aspects  of  the  New  York  law  that  weren't 
before  the  Court.  The  question  of  Party 
membership  was  specifically  at  Issue,  but 
barely  dlscviased  in  the  opinion  .^>In  the  5-4 
decUion,  JusUces  Clark,  Harlan,  St^>art  and 
White  called  the  ruUng  a  "blunderbuss"  ap- 
proach with  an  "artUlery  of  words"  having 
a  "nonexistent"  bearing  on  elttier  the  case 
at  hand  or  on  the  niHng  against  firing  Com- 
munist teachers  that  ended  the  wandering 
and  labored  decision.  Said  Clark's  dissent: 
"No  court  has  ever  reached  so  far  to  destroy 
so  much  with  so  Uttle." 

Re  is  so  correct  that  Congress  must  do 
something  about  this  or  surrender  to  the 
Court  its  powers  and  duties  to  protect  the 
country.  A  bipartisan  effort  of  the  best  legal 
and  constitutional  minds  should  devise  new 
law  without  delay — a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment If  need  be.  That  might  not  be  easy, 
but  It  is  imthlnkable  that  an  alien  c^ganUsa- 
tlon  should  continue  to  have  Immunity  under 
our  highest  law  to  Invade  our  public  school 
systemis  whUe  our  own  authorities  may  not 
even  make  effective  inquiry,  let  alone  act  to 
stop  It. 
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(From  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  No.  105. — October  Term.  1966] 

HaKRT  KmSHlAM  ET  AL.,   APPELLANTS,  V.  THE 

BoAso  or  regknts  or  the  UKrvxRsrrr  or 

THE  State  or  Nrw  Yobk  et  al. 
(On  appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 

the  Western  District  of  New  York,  January 

23,  1967.) 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  with  whom  Mr.  Jvistlce 
Harlan,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
White  Join,  dissenting. 

The  blunderbuss  fashion  In  which  the  ma- 
jority couches  "Its  artillery  of  words"  to- 
gether with  the  morass  of  cases  It  cites  as 
authority  and  the  obscurity  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  question  at  hand  makes  It 
difficult  to  grasp  the  true  thrust  of  Its  de- 
cision. At  the  outset,  It  Is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  focus  on  Its  basis. 

This  Is  a  declaratory  Judgment  action  test- 
ing the  application  of  the  Pelnberg  Law  to 
appellants.  The  certificate  and  statement 
once  required  by  the  Board  and  upon  which 
appellants  base  their  attack  were,  before 
the  case  was  tried,  abandoned  by  the  Board 
and  are  no  longer  required  to  be  made.  De- 
spite this  fact  the  majority  proceeds  to  Its 
decision  striking  down  New  Tork's  Pelnberg 
Law  and  other  of  Its  statutes  as  applied  to 
appellants  on  the  basis  of  the  old  certificate 
and  statement.  It  does  not  explain  how  the 
statute  can  be  applied  to  appellants  under 
procedures  which  have  been  for  over  two 
years  a  dead  letter.  The  Issues  posed  are, 
therefore,  purely  abstract  and  entirely  specu- 
lative In  character.  The  Court  under  such 
drcumstancee  has  In  the  past  refused  to 
pass  upton  constitutional  questions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  appellants  have  neither  exhausted 
their  administrative  remedies,  nor  pursued 
the  remedy  of  Judicial  review  of  agency 
action  as  provided  earlier  by  subdivision  (d) 
of  i  12-a  of  the  Civil  Service  Law.  Finally, 
one  of  the  sections  stricken.  !  105(3).  has 
been  amended  and  under  Its  terms  will  not 
become  effective  until  September  1,  1967. 
(L.  1965,  Ch.  1030.) 

I 

The  old  certificate  upon  which  the  ma- 
jority operates  required  all  of  the  app)ellants, 
save  Starbuck,  to  answer  the  query  whether 
they  were  Communists,  and  if  they  were, 
whether  they  had  communicated  that  fact 
to  the  President  of  the  University.  Starbuck 
was  required  to  answer  whether  he  had  ever 
advised,  taught,  or  been  a  member  of  a  group 
which  taught  or  advocated  the  doctrine  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  Its  political  subdivisions,  should  be  over- 
thrown by  force,  violence,  or  any  unlawful 
means.  All  refused  to  comply.  It  Is  In  this 
nonexistent  frame  of  reference  that  the  ma- 
jority proceeds  to  act. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Pelnberg  Law.  in  which 
this  Court  found  "no  constitutional  In- 
firmity" In  1952.  has  been  given  Its  death 
blow  today.  Just  as  the  majority  here  finds 
that  there  "can  be  no  doubt  of  the  legitimacy 
of  New  York's  Interest  in  protecting  its  edu- 
cation system  from  subversion"  there  can 
also  be  no  doubt  that  "the  be-all  and  end- 
all"  of  New  York's  effort  is  here.  And  re- 
gardless of  Its  correctness  neither  New  Ycvk 
nor  the  several  States  that  have  followed 
the  teaching  of  Adler  for  sc»ne  16  years,  can 
ever  put  the  pieces  together  again.  No  court 
has  ever  reached  out  so  far  to  destroy  so 
much  with  so  little. 

The  section  ( |  3021  of  the  Education  Law) 
which  authorizes  the  removal  of  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  or  employees  In  the  pub- 
lic school  in  any  city  or  school  district  of 
New  York  for  the  utterance  of  any  treasona- 
ble or  seditious  word  or  words  Is  also  struck 
down,  even  though  It  does  not  apply  to  ap- 
pellants, as  we  shall  discuss  below. 

Also  declared  unconstitutional  are  the  sub- 
sections ((I)  (a).  (l)(b)  and  (l)(c)  of  }  106 
of  the  Civil  Service  Act)  which  prevent  the 
appointment  and  authorize  the  discharge  of 


superintendents,  principals  or  teachers  In 
any  part  of  New  York's  public  education  es- 
tablishment who  wilfully  advocate,  advise, 
or  teach  the  doctrine  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  should  be  over- 
thrown by  force,  violence,  or  any  other  un- 
lawful means  ((l)(a));  or  who  prints,  pub- 
lishes, edits,  Issues,  or  sells  any  book,  paper, 
document,  or  written  or  printed  matter.  In 
any  form,  containing  such  doctrine  and  "who 
advocates,  advises,  teaches,  or  embraces  the 
duty,  necessity  or  propriety  of  adopting  the 
doctrine  contained  therein"  ( ( 1 )  ( b ) ) ;  or  who 
organizes  or  helps  to  organize  or  becomes  a 
member  of  any  society  or  group  which 
teaches  or  advocates  such  doctrine  ( (1)  (c) ) . 
This  latter  provision  was  amended  in  1958, 
while  still  part  of  S  12(a)  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Law,  to  make  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  prima  facie  proof  of  disqualification. 
The  language  "advocate,  advise,  teach,"  etc., 
obviously  springs  from  federal  statutes,  par- 
ticularly the  Smith  Act.  S  2(A)  (1).  (2)  and 
(3),  which  was  approved  by  this  Court  in 
DennU  v.  United  States.  341  U.S.  494  (1951). 
State  statutes  of  similar  character  and  lan- 
guage have  been  approved  by  this  Court.  See 
Gamer  v.  Board  of  Public  Works  o/  Los 
Angeles,  341  UB.  716  (1951);  Bielan  v.  Board 
of  Education,  School  District  of  Philadelphia. 
357U.S.  399  (1968). 

Lastly  stricken  Is  the  subsection  ((3)  of 
:  105)  which  authorizes  the  discharge  of  any 
person  In  the  clvU  service  of  the  State  or  any 
civil  division  thereof  who  utters  any  treason- 
able or  seditious  word  or  does  any  treasonable 
or  seditious  act.  although  this  subsection  Is 
not  and  never  has  been  a  part  of  the  Pelnberg 
Law  and  New  York  specifically  disclaims  its 
applicability  to  the  appellants.  In  addition, 
how  can  the  Court  pass  upon  this  law  as  ap- 
plied when  the  State  has  never  attempted 
to  and  now  renounces  its  application  to  ap- 
pellants? 

n 

This  Court  has  again  and  again,  since  at 
least  1961,  approved  procedures  either  Identi- 
cal or  at  the  least  similar  to  the  ones  the 
Court  condemns  today.  In  Gamer  v.  Board 
of  Works  of  Los  Angeles,  supra,  we  held  that 
a  public  employer  was  not  precluded,  simply 
because  It  was  an  agency  of  the  State,  "from 
Inquiring  of  its  employees  as  to  matters  that 
may  prove  relevant  to  their  fitness  and  suit- 
ability for  the  public  service."  341  U.S.,  at 
p.  720.  The  oath  there  used  practically  the 
same  language  as  the  Starbuck  statement 
here  and  the  afOdavlt  reflects  the  same  type 
of  inquiry  as  was  made  in  the  old  certificate 
condemned  here.  Then  in  1952.  In  Adler  v. 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  this  Court  passed 
upon  the  identical  statute  condemned  here. 
It.  too,  was  a  declaratory  Judgment  action — 
as  in  this  case.  However,  there  the  issues 
were  not  so  abstractly  framed.  0\ir  late 
Brother  Mlnton  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"A  teacher  works  in  a  sensitive  area  In  a 
schoolroom.  There  he  shapes  the  attitude 
of  young  minds  toward  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  In  this,  the  state  has  a  vital  con- 
cern. It  mvist  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
schools.  That  the  school  authorities  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  screen  the  officials, 
teachers,  and  employees  as  to  their  fitness 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  schools  as 
a  part  of  ordered  society,  cannot  be  doubted." 
At  496. 

And  again  In  1988  the  problem  was  before 
us  In  Bielan  v.  Board  of  Education.  School 
District  of  Philadelphia,  supra.  There  our 
late  Brother  Burton  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"By  engaging  in  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  petitioner  did  not  give  up  his  right 
to  freedom  of  belief,  speech  or  association. 
He  did,  however,  undertake  obligations  of 
frankness,  candor  and  cooperation  In  an- 
swering inquiries  made  of  him  by  his  em- 
ploying Board  examining  into  his  fitness  to 
serve  It  as  a  public  school  teacher."  357  U.S.. 
at  406. 


And  on  the  same  day  In  Lemer  v.  Casey,  357 
U.S.  468,  our  Brother  Harlan  again  upheld 
the  severance  of  a  public  employee  for  his 
refusal  to  answer  questions  concerning  his 
loyalty.  And  in  the  same  Term  my  Brother 
Brennan  himself  cited  Garner  with  approval 
In  Speiser  v.  Randall,  367  U.S.  513  ( 1958) . 

Since  that  time  the  Adler  line  of  cases  have 
been  cited  again  and  again  with  approval: 
Shelton  V.  Tucker,  364  U.S.  479  (1960),  in 
which  both  Adler  and  Bielan  were  quoted 
with  approval  and  Gamer  and  Lemer  were 
cited  in  a  like  manner;  likewise  in  Cramp  v. 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  368  U.S.  278 
(1961),  Adler  was  quoted  twice  with  ap- 
proval: and,  in  a  related  field  where  the 
employee  was  discharged  for  refusal  to  an- 
swer questions  as  to  his  loyalty  after  being 
ordered  to  do  so,  the  Court  cited  with  ap- 
proval all  of  the  cases  which  today  it  says 
have  been  rejected,  i.e..  Gamer,  Adler,  Bielan 
and  Lemer.  Nelson  v.  Los  Angeles  County, 
362  U.S.  1  (1960).  Later  Konigsberg  v.  State 
Bar.  366  U.S.  36  (1961),  Ukewi^e  cited  with 
approval  both  Bielan  and  Gamer.  And  in 
our  decision  In  In  re  Anastaplo  (1961).  366 
XJ3.  82,  Garner,  Bielan  and  Lemer  were  all 
referred  to.  Finally,  only  two  Terms  ago  my 
Brother  Wanx  relied  upon  Cramp  which  in 
turn  quoted  Adler  with  approval  twice.  See 
Baggett  v.  Bullitt.  377  U.S.  360  ( 1964) . 

In  view  of  this  long  list  of  decisions  cov- 
ering over  15  years  of  this  Court's  history, 
in  which  no  opinion  of  this  Court  even  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  the  Adler  line  of  cases, 
it  is  strange  to  me  that  the  Court  now  finds 
that  the  "constitutional  doctrine  which  has 
emerged  since  .  .  .  has  rejected  [Adler" s] 
major  premise."  With  due  respect,  as  I  read 
them,  our  cases  have  done  no  such  thing. 

in 

The  majority  also  finds  that  Adler  did  not 
pass  upon  {  3021  of  the  Education  Law,  nor 
subsecUon  (1)  (3)  of  (105  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Law.  nor  upon  the  vagueness  questions 
of  BubsecUons  (l)(a).  (l)(b).  and  (1)  (c)  of 
i  105.  We  win  now  discuss  them. 

1.  Section  3021  Is  not  applicable  to  these 
appellants.  As  Attorney  General  Lefkowltz 
of  New  York  says  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, this  section  by  its  own  terms  only 
applies  to  superintendents,  teachers,  and 
employees  In  the  "public  schools.  In  any  city 
or  school  district  of  the  state  .  .  .  ."  It  does 
not  apply  to  teachers  In  the  State  University 
at  all.* 

2.  Ukewlse  subsection  (1)(3)  of  {  105  Is 
also  Inapplicable.  It  was  derived  from  i23-a 
of  the  Civil  Service  Law.  The  latter  provi- 
sion was  on  the  books  at  the  time  of  the 
Pelnberg  Law  as  well  as  when  Adler  was  de- 
cided. The  Pelnberg  Law  referred  only  to 
{  12-a  of  the  ClvU  Service  Law.  not  }  23-a. 
Subsection  12-a  was  later  recodified  as  sub- 
sections (1)  (a)  and  (b)  of  t  106  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Law.  Section  a3-a  (now  S  106(3)) 
deals  only  with  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
ClvU  Service  of  the  State.  A^  the  Attorney 
General  tells  us,  the  law  before  us  has  to  do 
with  the  qualifications  of  college  level  per- 
sonnel not  covered  by  Civil  Service.  The 
Attorney  General  also  advises  that  no  super- 
intendent, teacher,  or  employee  of  the  edu- 
cational system  has  ever  been  charged  with 
vlolaUng  i  105(3).  The  Court  seems  to  me 
to  be  buUdlng  straw  men. 

3.  The  majority  also  says  that  no  challenge 


*The  Court  points  to  a  stipulation  of 
counsel  that  f  3022  Incorporates  {  3021  Into 
the  Pelnberg  Law.  However.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Lefkowltz  did  not  sign  the  stipulation 
Itself,  but  In  an  addendimi  thereto,  agreed 
only  that  It  constituted  the  record  of  fact — 
not  of  law.  His  brief  contends  that  f  3031 
Is  not  Incorporated  into  the  law.  The  leg^- 
lature,  of  course,  Is  the  only  body  that  could 
Incorporate  |  3021  Into  the  Pelnberg  law.  It 
has  not  done  so. 
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or  vagueness  points  were  paased  upon  In 
Adler.  A  careful  examination  of  the  briefs 
in  that  case  casts  considerable  doubt  on  this 
conclusion.  In  the  appellant's  brief,  point  3. 
in  Adler.  the  question  is  stated  In  this  lan- 
guage: "The  statutes  and  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  violate  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be- 
cause of  their  vagueness."  Certainly  the 
word  "subversive"  is  attacked  as  vague  and 
the  Court  finds  that  it  "has  a  very  definite 
meaning,  namely,  an  organization  that 
teaches  and  advocates  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment by  force  or  violence."  Significantly 
this  Is  the  language  of  subsections  (1)  (a) 
and  (b)  which  the  majority  now  finds  vague, 
as  covering  one  "who  merely  advocates  such 
doctrine  in  the  abstract  .  .  ."  citing  such 
criminal  cases  as  Hemdon  v.  Lavery,  301  U.S. 
242  (1937) ,  which  was  on  our  books  long  be- 
fore the  Adler  line  of  cases.  Also  significant 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Adler  opinion's  last  sen- 
tence Is  "We  find  no  constitutional  Infirmity 
in  f  12-a  (now  (l)(a),  (l)(b)  and  (l)(c)  of 
{  105)  of  the  ClvU  Service  Law  of  New  York 
or  in  the  Pelnberg  Law  which  implemented 
it  .  .  .  ."  At  p.  496. 

IV 

But  even  if  itdler  did  not  decide  these  ques- 
tions I  would  be  obliged  to  answer  them  In 
the  same  way.  The  only  portion  of  the  Peln- 
berg Law  which  the  majority  says  was  not 
covered  there  and  is  applicable  to  appellants 
Is  }»  106(1)  (a),  (l)(b)  and  (l)(c).  These 
have  to  do  with  teachers  who  advocate,  ad- 
vise, or  teach  the  doctrine  of  overthrow  of 
our  Government  by  force  and  violence,  either 
orally  or  In  writing.  This  was  the  identical 
conduct  that  was  condemned  In  Dennis  v. 
United  States,  supra.  There  the  Court  found 
the  exact  verbiage  not  to  be  unconstitution- 
ally vague,  and  that  finding  was  of  course 
not  affected  by  the  decision  of  this  Court  in 
Yates  V.  United  States,  364  UJ3.  298.  The 
majority  makes  much  over  the  horribles  that 
might  arise  from  subsecUon  (l)(b)  of  i  105 
which  condemns  the  printing,  publishing, 
selling,  etc.,  of  matter  containing  such  doc- 
trine. But  the  majority  falls  to  state  that 
this  action  Is  condemned  only  when  and  if 
the  teacher  also  personally  advocates,  ad- 
vises, teaches,  etc..  the  necessity  of  propriety 
of  adopting  such  doctrine.  This  places  this 
subsection  on  the  same  footing  as  (l)(a). 
And  the  same  is  true  of  subsection  (l)(c) 
where  a  teacher  organizes,  helps  to  organize 
or  becomes  a  member  of  an  organization 
which  teaches  or  advocates  such  doctrine,  for 
scienter  would  also  be  a  necessary  ingredient 
under  our  opinion  in  Gamer,  supra.  More- 
over, membership  is  only  prima  facie  evidence 
of  disqualification  and  could  be  rebutted, 
leaving  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  State. 
Furthermore,  all  of  these  procedures  are  pro- 
tected by  an  adversary  hearing  with  full  ju- 
dicial review. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the 
strained  and  unbeUevable  suppositions  that 
the  majority  poses  could  hardly  occur.  As 
was  said  In  Dennis,  supra,  "we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  because  there  may  be  borderline 
cases"  the  State  should  be  prohibited  the  pro- 
tection It  seeks.  At  p.  616.  Where  there  Is 
doubt  as  to  one's  Intent  or  the  nature  of  his 
activities  we  cannot  assume  that  the  admin- 
istrative boards  will  not  give  those  offended 
full  protection.  Furthermore,  the  courts 
always  sit  to  make  certain  that  this  is  done. 

The  majority  says  that  the  Pelnberg  Law 
Is  bad  because  It  has  an  "overbroad  sweep." 
I  regret  to  say — and  I  do  so  with  deference — 
that  the  majority  has  by  its  broadside  swept 
away  one  of  our  most  precious  rights,  namely, 
the  right  of  self-preservation.  Our  public 
educational  system  Is  the  genius  of  our 
democracy.  The  minds  of  our  youth  are 
developed  there  and  the  character  of  that 
development  wlU  determine  the  future  of  our 
land.  Indeed,  our  very  existence  depends 
upon  It.     The  Issue  here  Is  a  very  narrow 


one.  It  Is  not  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  ol  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  or  of  association,  even  in  the  Com- 
munist Party.  It  is  simply  this:  May  the 
State  provide  that  one  who.  after  a  hearing 
with  full  judicial  review.  Is  found  to  wilfully 
and  deliberately  advocate,  advise,  or  teach 
that  our  Government  should  be  overthrown 
by  force  or  violence  or  other  unlawful  means; 
or  who  wUfully  and  deUberately  prints,  pub- 
lishes, etc..  any  book  or  paper  that  so  advo- 
cates and  who  personally  advocates  such  doc- 
trine himself;  or  who  wilfully  and  delib- 
erately becomes  a  member  of  an  organization 
that  advocates  such  doctrine.  Is  p>rlma  facie 
disqualified  from  teaching  in  its  university? 
My  answer,  in  keeping  with  all  of  our  cases 
up  untU  today.  Is  "Yes"! 
I  dissent. 


MORE  ECONOMIC  TAMPERING 
COMES  TO  LIGHT— LATEST  VIC- 
TIM, THE  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
victim  of  economic  tampering  has  now 
been  exposed  with  published  reports  that 
the  farm  credit  system  Is  operating 
imder  White  House  orders  controlling  Its 
credit  supply. 

I  refer  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
April  1967  issue  of  Farm  ifoumal,  en- 
titled "Who's  in  Charge  Here?"  and  to 
an  editorial  appearing  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  entitled  "A  Fragile  Farm 
Freedom."  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  shall  put  these  items  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  credit  system,  a 
giant-size  farmer  cooperative  that  in- 
cludes Federal  land  banks,  production 
credit  associations,  and  intermediate 
credit  banks,  was  set  up  to  make  ade- 
quate credit  available  to  farmers. 

It  has  now  been  revealed  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  interfered  with  the 
normal  operation  of  this  Independent 
farmer-owned  system  In  order  to  check 
runaway  Inflation  that  hsis  been  politi- 
cally fed  by  excessive  Federal  spending. 

The  administration's  continued  effort 
to  make  the  farmer  an  economic  punch- 
ing bag  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

Relative  to  the  farm  credit  system, 
farmers  built,  own,  and  operate  these 
banks  providing  a  key  source  of  credit  to 
many  thousands  of  farmers.  About  a 
fifth  of  all  money  U.S.  farmers  borrowed 
last  year,  some  $8  billion  dollars,  came 
from  the  system  owned  by  nearly  a  mil- 
lion farmer  stockholders. 

But  now  the  administration  is  using 
the  PCS  as  another  instrument  to  regu- 
late the  economy.  Ever  since  last  fall, 
farm  managers  of  the  PCS  have  been 
ordered  by  the  White  House  to  sell  only 
enough  securities  to  replace  those  com- 
ing due.  They  have  been  told  if  this 
does  not  raise  enough  lending  money, 
they  must  go  ask  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
more,  and  the  Treasury  will  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  intolerable 
situation.    I  wish  to  point  out  that  In- 


creased farm  production  this  year  re- 
quires extra  credit  without  which  fann- 
ers cannot  operate.  t 

The  administration  has  no  business 
Jeopardizing  the  independence  and  sound 
operation  of  the  farm  credit  system. 
Credit  is  far  too  important  to  the  farmer 
In  these  hardpressed  rural  times  to  use 
his  credit  supply  as  a  weapon  to  enforce 
the  questionable  economic  theories  of  the 
White  House. 

As  the  items  I  am  putting  In  the  Record 
today  indicate,  while  the  PCS  was  estab- 
lished with  Federal  funds,  much  of  the 
Federal  money  has  been  repaid  and  it  has 
long  obtained  its  money  on  the  open 
market.  Since  1953,  when  Congress 
passed  a  new  Farm  Credit  Act  removing 
the  PCS  from  Department  of  Agriculture 
control,  it  has  been  an  independent 
agency. 

I  Include  the  items  from  the  Farm 
Journal  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 

(Prom  Farm  Journal,  April  19671 
Who's  in  Charge  Here? 

Would  you  l>elleve  that  "a  bunch  of  farm- 
ers" could  buUd,  own  and  operate  a  bank 
that  lent  more  than  $8  billion  last  year— 
about  a  fifth  of  all  the  money  U.S.  farmers 
borrowed?  And  that  its  loans  increased  17% 
In  1906,  the  tightest-money  year  since  the 
early  30e7 

WeU  that's  the  case,  and  the  "bank"  is  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  a  farmer  cooperative  of 
giant  size.  Its  fiftieth  anniversary  wUl  be 
celebrated  in  Larned.  Kans.  March  27.  and 
In  Washington  AprU  3. 

That  "bunch  of  farmers"  numbers  nearly  a 
million  stockholders  by  now,  and  roughly 
three-fourths  of  them  have  loans  outstand- 
ing at  their  "bank"  at  any  given  time. 

Moreover  these  farmers  go  down  to  Wall 
Street  to  raise  the  money  they're  going  to 
lend  themselves.  There  they  sell  to  the 
public,  securities  which  are  considered  Triple 
A. 

This  all  started  with  12  Federal  Land 
Banks  back  In  1917.  In  1923  the  12  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks  were  added  (the 
banks  that  now  supply  the  money  for  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  that  dot  the 
country),  and  in  1933  the  PCA's  themselves 
and  the  13  Banks  for  Cooperatives  came  along. 
All  of  these  banks  were  set  up  with  govern- 
ment money,  but  today  most  of  It  has  been 
paid  back.  The  Land  Banks  got  out  of  hock 
to  the  government  back  in  1947.  Today  four 
of  the  Co-op  banks  have  repaid  all  their  gov- 
ernment money,  and  the  other  nine  will  be 
m  the  clear  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  The  Intermediate  Credit  banks  owe 
$126  million.  All  but  two  of  the  463  PCA's 
have  repaid  the  government  capital. 

In  1953,  Congress  passed  a  new  Farm  Credit 
Act  which  took  the  System  out  from  tmder 
the  wing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  declared  it  to  be  an  "Independent 
agency,"  owned  and  run  by  farmers. 

And  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  It  untU  last 
September.  Since  then  there's  been  some 
question  as  to  how  Independent  it  is. 

UntU  then  the  farmers'  banks  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration  had  tised 
their  own  Judgment  as  to  when  to  go  to  the 
market  for  more  money.  They  had  done 
what  farmers'  needs  seemed  to  require.  And 
last  fall  this  was  requiring  a  lot.  Some 
other  lending  agencies,  feeling  the  pinch  of 
tighter  money,  had  cut  back  on  their  farm 
loans.  At  the  same  time  farmers,  who  were 
about  to  farm  30  mUlion  more  acres  in  1966- 
67,  were  needing  more  credit. 

Just  as  the  Farm  Credit  banks  were  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  market  for  this  extra 
money,  they  were  confronted  by  an  order 
from  the  White  House,  not  a  suggestion,  tell- 
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Ing  them  to  dMlst.  They  could  sell  only 
enough  securltlee  to  r«plac«  thoee  coming 
due.  If  they  needed  addltlon&l  money  they 
would  have  to  go  to  the  n.S.  Treasury  for  It, 
and  the  Treasury  would  do  as  It  deemed  best. 

This  was  to  be  temporary,  and  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  "emergency,"  It  was  ex- 
plained. And  certainly  an  emergency  ex- 
isted. The  country  was  threatened  with  a 
near- panic  on  money. 

The  Farm  Credit  banks  cooperated,  partly 
because  they  knew  the  situation  required  It 
and  partly  because  they  were  no  more  able 
to  stand  up  to  White  House  pressure  than 
U.S.  Steel  once  had  been. 

Actvially  they  never  ran  out  of  money 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  sent  out  directives 
to  the  local  credit  associations  and  co-ope  to 
hold  back  on  loans  except  for  necessary  op- 
erating expenditures.  The  shock  was  eased 
some  by  the  knowledge  that  all  banks  are 
under  some  kind  of  regulation;  farm  credit 
co-ops  could  scarcely  expect  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, despite  the  high  priority  agriculture 
warrants. 

The  concern  now  Is  not  over  what  hap- 
pened last  fall.  That's  over.  It  Is  whether 
the  "temporary'  controls  -lapped  on  them 
will  become  permanent.  The  order  has  not 
yet  been  rescinded,  In  spite  of  the  consid- 
erable easing  In  the  money  market  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  Federal  Farm  Credit 
System  itill  mxut  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  VJS. 
Treasury  for  apTproval  before  it  can  obtain 
additional  money.  Farmers  wUl  watch  to 
see  how  long  the  "emergency"  Is  to  be. 

Once  it  seizes  control,  government  Is  never 
In  a  hurry  to  give  It  up.  Whether  the  Farm 
Credit  System  can  run  Its  own  show,  or 
whether  the  government  Is  going  to  call  the 
shots  from  here  on.  Is  the  big  question  as  this 
most  successful  co-op  heads  Into  Us  second 
half  cent\iry.  Farmers  own  It,  all  right,  but 
will  they  be  able  to  run  It? 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Joximal,  Apr.  5.  1967 ) 
A  FraciU  Fakm  Fuckdom 

If  the  Farm  Credit  System  were  facing 
some  sort  of  crisis  there  might  be  an  excuse 
for  the  Administration  to  meddle  in  Its  af- 
fairs. Since  in  fact  the  system  Is  hale  and 
hearty  It  Is  hard  to  find  any  sound  reason 
for  Interference. 

An  Independent  agency  slnoe  1953,  when 
Congrees  pxassed  the  Farm  Credit  Act  sepa- 
rating U  from  Agriculture  Department  con- 
trol, the  Farm  Credit  System  Is  farmer- 
owned  and.  untu  la«t  fall,  farmer -operated. 
It  Includes  Federal  land  banks  and  local 
land  bank  associations,  Federal  Intennedlate 
credit  banks,  production  credit  associations 
and  banks  for  cooperatives.  Last  year — 
which  was  a  "tight  money"  year — ^the  FC8 
lent  more  than  $8  billion  to  farmers. 

Although  set  up  with  Federal  funds,  the 
land  banlBB  long  since  have  repnid  loans  re- 
ceived from  the  Government.  Foxir  of  the 
13  banks  for  cooperatives  have  repaid  their 
Federal  money  and  the  rest  expect  to  be 
paid  up  soon.  Only  two  of  463  productloo 
credit  associations  still  hold  any  Government 
capital. 

Now  when  the  farmer- bankers  need  to 
raise  money  for  loans  they  go  to  the  pubUc. 
The  4and  banks,  for  Instance,  sell  Federal 
farm  loan  bonds.  These  are  not,  be  It  noted, 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  either  su  to 
principal  or  Interest.  And  until  last  fall  the 
farmers'  banks  used  their  own  judgment 
about  the  timing  of  their  trips  to  the  market. 

Last  September,  with  farmers  planning  to 
sow  about  30  million  more  acres  In  1066-67 
than  In  the  prevloxu  season,  plainly  was  a 
time  to  se^  extra  lending  money.  However, 
as  the  farmers'  banks  prepared  to  sell  thetr 
securltlee  an  arUer  oame  from  the  White 
House  to  sell  only  enough  to  replace  those 
Calling  due.  If  more  funds  were  needed,  the 
banks  were  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  order.  It  was  explained,  was  temporary 
to  meet  the  then-existing  credit  "emer- 
gency."   Yet,  even  though  the  money  market 


has  eased,  the  order  still  stands  and  the 
farm  banks  still  have  to  get  Treasury  ap- 
proval before  they  can  obtain  new  funds. 

In  making  the  Farm  Credit  System  In- 
dependent, Congress  surely  did  not  Intend 
It  to  be  one  of  the  Executive  branch's  eco- 
nomic tools.  Unless  the  White  House  order 
Is  rescinded  the  organization  stands  to  lose 
not  only  Its  Independence  but  a  lot  more  as 
well,  which  those  concerned  might  call  a 
crisis  sure  enough. 


PHYBUCIST  WILL  BATTLE  SUPER- 
PLANE  IN  ATTEMPT  TO  END 
"SONIC  POLLUTION" 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupfkrman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KDPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  noise  pollution — and  more 
specifically  now  with  the  question  of 
sonic  boom — will  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  organized  a  "Citi- 
zens League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom," 
with  William  A.  Shurcliff  a&  director  and 
John  T.  Edsall  as  deputy  director,  with 
an  office  In  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  my  statement  to  the  House  on  the 
introduction  of  my  bill,  HJl.  2820,  at 
page  799  of  the  January  18,  1967,  Coif- 
GHissioNAL  Record,  I  make  reference  to 
the  problem  of  sonic  boom  as  a  new  as- 
pect of  the  problem  of  noise  pollution. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  new  or- 
ganization has  been  created  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  on  this  spe- 
cific problem  to  which  they  address 
themselves. 

An  article  in  the  Harvard  Crimson  of 
Friday,  March  24,  which  discusses  this 
new  citizens  league,  follows: 
Phtsicist  Wnj,  Battxx  StrpxxpLAKK  m  At- 

TKHFT  To   BKD   "SOKIC  PoiXOnON" 

(By  Linda  J.  Greenhouse) 
A  Harvard  physicist  is  leading  a  naUonal 
campaign  agaU^st  the  proposed  supersonic 
transport,  on  U\e  grounds  that  the  plane's 
sonic  boom  will  be  "the  ultimate  pollution." 
WUllam  A.  Shurcitii.  senior  research  asso- 
ciate on  the  Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator, 
organized  about  two  dozen  scientists  and 
other  friends  earlier  this  month  into  the  Citi- 
zens League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom. 

Prom  their  headquarters  in  ShurcIUTs 
house  on  Appleton  Street,  the  League's  mem- 
bers— Shurcliff  and  deputy  director  John  T. 
Edsall,  professor  of  Biological  Chemistry,  are 
the  only  ones  from  Harvard — are  mapping 
letter-writing  and  advertising  campaigns  to 
convince  people  that  the  benefits  from  the 
multl-bllllon  dollar  project  will  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  "hofWble  harassment"  of  Its 
noise. 

BHOCKWAVX 

A  sonic  boom  is  the  Shockwave  that  a  plane 
flying  (aster  than  sound  pushes  along  in 
front  of  It.  At  1800  miles  per  hour,  about 
two  and  a  half  times  the  speed  of  sound,  the 
supersonic  transport  (SST)  will  create  a 
"boom  carpet"  about  60  miles  wide  (commer- 
cial Jets  fly  below  the  speed  of  sound) . 

One  SST  on  a  transcontinental  flight, 
Shurcliff  explained  this  week,  could  thus  give 
a  sonic  boom  to  five  million  people.  When 
an  entire  SST  fleet  is  developed  and  flying, 
Shurcliff  predicted,  the  average  American  will 
hear  20  sonic  booms  a  day. 

A  boom  makes  every  house  along  the  car- 


pet seem  "next  door  to  an  airport,"  he  ex- 
plained. In  addition,  while  a  subsonic  plane 
gives  a  distant  warning  of  Its  arrival,  the 
sonic  Shockwave  hits  with  a  warning  time 
of  less  than  one-thlrtleth  of  a  second.  It 
Is  the  suddenness  of  the  sound,  even  more 
than  its  intensity,  which  Is  dlstiublng,  espe- 
cially at  night. 

The  Citizens  League  has  a  three-part  griev- 
ance against  the  SST.  First,  they  claim  that 
the  plane  simply  is  not  worth  the  costs — In 
both  money  and  noise — of  Its  development. 

An  SST  flight  to  Paris,  for  example,  will 
save  about  three  hours  air  tlme^"hardly 
worth  mentioning  to  your  friends,  let  alone 
paying  fare  for,"  Shurcliff  commented.  He 
and  Edsall  feel  that  improving  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  airports  would  accomplish 
the  same  saving  at  much  less  cost.  "Why 
should  a  few  vacationers  be  allowed  to 
disturb  the  sleep  of  millions  of  people?" 
Shurcliff  asked. 

He  stressed  that  he  and  his  League  are 
"not  against  progress."  "We  all  believe  in 
development."  Shurcliff  noted,  pointing  out 
that  he  holds  a  dozen  pMttents,  "but  some 
things  Just  aren't  progress.  Sonic  pollution 
Is  not  progress." 

The  League's  second  grievance  Is  against 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  NASA 
which,  they  claim,  have  not  told  the  public 
what  the  effect  of  that  sonic  pollution  will 
be. 

The  government's  conclusion  that  people 
will  have  little  trouble  adapting  to  a  sonic 
boom  environment  was  based  on  laboratory 
tests  using  series  of  artificial  booms.  The 
tests  showed  that  after  the  first  boom 
the  subjects  were  no  longer  startled. 

But  Shurcliff  pointed  out  that  "adapta- 
tion" occurred  only  because  all  the  suc- 
ceeding booms  took  place  within  a  few  sec- 
onds, or  were  set  off  by  the  subjects  them- 
selves pushing  a  button.  He  calls  the  whole 
report  "gobbledygook." 

PKESnoi 

Finally,  the  League  claims  that  the  gov- 
ernment decided  to  develop  the  SST  for 
national  prestige,  rather  than  for  scien- 
tific or  economic  reasons.  The  American 
SST,  which  is  being  developed  by  Boeing 
and  General  Electric,  is  designed  to  com- 
pete with  the  lighter — and  less  noisy — Joint 
British-French  Concorde.  The  Concorde, 
however,  will  be  flying  by  1071,  four  years 
before  the  SST,  and  Shurcliff  thinks  this 
headstart  will  cut  into  the  international 
market  in  which  the  SST  developers  expect 
to  make  their  project  pay. 

Projections  for  the  SSTs  success  have  also 
ignored  the  {Mrobable  effects  of  a  rival,  the 
"Jumbo  Jet."  Shurcliff  notes  that  this  sub- 
sonic 500-  or  1000-passenger  Jet,  which  will 
also  be  In  the  air  by  1971,  will  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  larger  passenger  capacity,  proven 
design,  larger  range,  and  low  fares  (per- 
haps as  low  as  half  those  of  the  SST)  to 
further  cut  Into  the  SSTs  market. 

Beyond  writing  to  Congressmen  and  FAA 
officials  and  placing  advertisements  in  na- 
tional magazines  (the  first  will  appear  next 
week) .  the  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom  is  not  quite  sure  how  to  make  Its 
campaign  effective.  "We  know  that  we  are 
only  a  few  people  against  a  billion  dollar 
Industry,"  Shurcliff  said.  "People  will  hate 
to  admit  that  one  Uttle  fatal  defect  like 
the  sonic  boom  can  spoil  their  good  thing." 

So  the  Citizens  League  will  keep  mail- 
ing out  Its  fact  sheets:  It  is  now  working 
on  fact  sheet  number  10.  A  cry  in  the  wil- 
derness? Probably — but  what  more  appro- 
priate defense  than  that  against  a  trans- 
continental 50-mlle  wide  carpet  of  noise. 
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THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  JOHN 
W.  ESHELMAN  ti  SONS 

Mr.     HUNT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  EsHtJBMAN]  may 
extend  his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of 
John  W.  Eshelman  ti  Sons — no  relation- 
ship. This  company,  manufacturers  of 
Red  Rose  animal  feeds,  was  established 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  In  1842.  To- 
day, the  business  serves  22  States  and 
some  30  foreign  countries  from  Its  head- 
quarters in  Lancaster.  The  growth  of 
the  family  company  over  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  is  a  noteworthy 
study  in  the  development  of  industrial 
service  to  the  Nation. 

John  Eshelman,  founder  of  the  busi- 
ness, began  his  operation  when  farms 
were  self-sufficient  units.  American 
farming  in  the  1840*8  was  centered 
around  family  needs  and  depended  on 
grain  mills  strictly  for  the  grinding  of 
crops.  The  milling  operations,  such  as 
the  young  Eshelman  company,  did  busi- 
ness by  the  tolling  system.  The  miller 
took  a  "toll"  of  one  measure  of  flour 
from  each  bag  of  grain  that  he  ground 
and  this  measure  represented  his  pay- 
ment. This  system  led  to  charges  by 
weight  and  gradually  became  the  system 
of  weights  in  use  today. 

When  the  founder  died,  his  18-yeaT- 
old  son,  John  W.  Eshelman,  took  over 
the  business  and  directed  it  into  a  grow- 
ing and  prosperous  enterprise.  A  feed- 
store  was  established  in  Lancaster  which 
became  the  center  in  the  area  for  dis- 
cussion of  feeding  programs.  By  1907, 
expansion  of  the  company  required  the 
building  of  a  new  warehouse  and  grain 
elevator  where  the  manufacturing  of 
mixed  feeds,  as  we  know  them  today,  be- 
gan. Later,  the  business  was  incor- 
porated and  new  plants  were  built  in 
Yoric,  Pa.;  Circlevllle,  Ohio:  Tampa, 
Fla.:  Sanford.  N.C.;  and  Chamblee,  Oa. 
The  company's  traxlemark  became  the 
red  rose,  symbolic  of  Lancaster — the 
Red  Rose  City — heritage. 

IXiring  a  century  and  a  quarter  of 
existence,  John  W.  Eshelman  ft  Sons  has 
passed  through  every  phase  of  the  feed 
Industry.  Today,  the  fourth  generation 
of  the  family  supplies  over  100  different 
kinds  of  feeds  to  some  1,200  independent 
dealers.  The  company  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  "E" — for  export — flag 
and  citation,  the  first  feed  manufctc- 
turlng  concern  in  the  United  States  to  be 
the  recipient  of  this  award.  The  Eshel- 
man company  was  also  the  first  Ameri- 
can feed  concern  to  receive  an  official 
citation  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  those  of  the  many 
friends  of  John  W.  Eshelman  tt  Sons  on 
the  occasion  of  their  125th  anniversary. 


THE  COUNCIL  FOR  A  VOLUNTEER 
MILITARY 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RuMsno-D]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Coimcil  for  a  Volunteer  Military  is  now 
being  formed  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago. Sponsors  of  the  council,  a  non- 
partisan organization  aiming  to  elevate 
public  debate  on  the  merits  of  voluntar- 
ism, include  a  diverse  group  of  interested 
citizens:  Yale  Brozen,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Chicago;  Bruce  K. 
Chapman,  author,  "The  Wrong  Man  in 
Uniform";  James  Parmer,  former  direc- 
tor, Congress  of  Racial  Equality;  Milton 
Friedman,  professor  of  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Norman  Thomas, 
founder,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
thrice  presidential  candidate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  include  for  the  Record  general  infor- 
mation and  background  of  the  council 
and  the  case  It  presents  for  a  volunteer 
military.  In  a  belief  that  conscription 
could  and  should  be  ended,  this  group 
has  presented  a  three-step  proposal 
which  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress: 

First.  Announce  as  its  goal  the  transi- 
tion to  an  all-volunteer  military,  and  set 
a  target  year  by  which  time  the  goal  is  to 
be  achieved; 

Second.  Establish  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  study  ways  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transition;  and 

Third.  Raise  wages  and  other  incen- 
tives to  enlarge  the  number  of  volim- 
teers;  study  new  methods  to  attract  vol- 
unteers. 

The  Council  for  a  Volunteer  Military 
will  have  performed  a  valuable  public 
service  if  it  succeeds  in  promoting  pub- 
Uc discussion  and  debate  on  this  vital 
Issue. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 
Council  tor  *  VoLmmai  MnjrAXT 

CKKIKAI.    DTFOaMATION 

The  CouncU  for  a  Volunteer  MUitary  orig- 
inated at  the  University  of  Chicago  In  1066 
as  a  response  to  the  growing  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  draft  law.  The  concern  of 
those  who  launched  the  Council  was  that  the 
arguments  for  an  all-volunteer  military  are 
many  and  compelUng,  but  that  there  had 
been  negligible  public  debate  on  the  merits 
of  voluntarism,  and  that  probably  few  people 
were  aware  of  the  range  of  evidence  support- 
ing the  arguments  for  voluntarism. 

Until  March  1967  the  endeavors  of  the 
Council  were  limited  to  Chicago.  Since  the 
release  of  the  Clark  Committee  Report,  the 
Marshall  Commission  Report,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  draft  reform,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  official  consideration  of 
wholly  voluntary  recruitment  probably  will 
not  occur.  Therefore,  the  Council  decided 
to  organize  on  a  national  basis  and  to  pub- 
licize as  widely  as  possible  the  reasons  why 
we  believe  that  an  all-volunteer  military 
would  provide  a  more  effective  national  de- 
fense, would  be  far  less  costly  to  the  nation 
generally  and  to  draftees  personally,  would 
not  foster  military  elitism — Indeed  would 
provide  new  safeguards  against  such  elitism, 
and,  finally,  would  extend  civil  rights  equally 
to  all  people.  We  believe  that  an  all-volun- 
teer force  would  both  satisfy  all  practical  re- 
quirements, and  mark  a  new  advance  In  the 
battle  for  clvU  rights. 

The  approach  of  the  CouncU  is  educational 


and  will  adhere  to  the  foUowlng  policies,  as 
in  the  past: 

1.  Publicize  wherever  possible  the  ideas  and 
arguments  for  an  all-voluAteer  military. 
Other  organizations  are  equipped  to  sponsor 
demonstrations,  rallies,  and  other  scots  of 
political  action,  but  virtually  no  organiza- 
tion has  circulated  the  arguments  for  vol- 
untarism. 

2.  Argue  only  the  merits  of  alternative 
methods  of  military  recruitment,  particular- 
ly, of  coiirse,  voluntary  recruitment.  Other 
problems  such  as  communism,  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  poverty,  are  relevant  to  the  draft, 
but  for  too  long  people  have  been  distracted 
from  considering  voluntarism  on  its  own 
merits;  our  belief  Is  that  however  important 
other  problems  might  be,  they  have  largely 
obscured  the  fundamental  arguments  on 
which  voluntarism,  and  the  draft,  must 
stand.  Therefore,  the  Council  wUl  continue 
to  refrain  from  commenting  on  any  Issue 
other  than  an  all-volunteer  military,  and  will 
devote  its  limited  energies  to  that  goal  alone. 

In  addition  to  Inducing  people  to  deal  with 
voluntarism  on  its  own  terms,  our  poUcy 
shoxild  assure  thoee  people  who  sign  our 
statements,  or  sponsor  the  organization, 
against  misrepresentation  by  statements  on 
other  Issues:  We  shall  issue  no  such  state- 
ments. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  people  of 
diverse  points  of  view  who  favor  voluntarism 
at  least  combine  on  this  one  Issue,  the  De- 
fense Department  will  continue  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  Influential  lobby  on — and  in 
favor  of — military  compulsion.  America  has 
only  within  the  past  few  decades  succtmibed 
to  conscription;  and  debate  on  conscription 
opens  an  opportunity  for  America  to  regain 
its  lost  leadership  as  guardian  of  civil  liber- 
ties, by  abolishing  this  barbarous  institution. 

In  urging  that  Congress  abolish  the  draft 
and  implement  the  transition  to  an  aU- 
volunteer  defense  force,  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Compulsory,  forced  labor  is  the  most 
blatant  assault  upon  personal  rights  and, 
except  in  grave  national  emergency.  Is  al- 
together Inconsistent  with  the  values  of  an 
open  society. 

2.  The  draft,  by  calling  people  whose  oc- 
cupation Is  not  the  military.  Is  wasteful. 
The  turnover  of  conscripts  well  exceeds  90 
per  cent,  whereas  the  turnover  of  volunteers 
is  only  16  per  cent.  Few  conscripts  re-enllst 
to  obtain  the  technical  skills  required  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  of  modem  warfare. 
Voluntary  recruitment  would  prodxioe  a  more 
effective  defense  force. 

3.  Mishandling  economic  Incentives,  as  the 
Defense  Department  has  done.  Insures  that 
compulsion  is  the  only  alternative  method  of 
recruitment.  To  say  that  better  Incentlvee 
would  attract  enough  volunteers  is  not  to  say 
that  economic  factors  alone  affect  a  person's 
decision  to  pursue  a  mUitary  career.  Other 
factors,  such  as  the  love  of  adventure,  the 
prospect  of  travel,  or  of  patriotic  service,  are 
certainly  Important.  But  to  bungle  economic 
factors,  by  offering  the  astonishingly  low  pay 
which  the  military  now  offers,  prevents  many 
people  who  would  volunteer  from  doing  so. 

4.  An  all-volunteer  military  would  be  leas 
costly  than  a  conscript  force.  WhUe  the 
financial  Incentives  required  to  attract 
enough  volimteers  would  Increase  the  budg- 
etary costs  of  a  voluntary  force,  not  all  costs 
appear  In  the  federal  budget;  some  do,  but 
some  are  borne  by  the  entire  nation,  and 
some  by  the  individual  draftees;  hence.  De- 
fense Department  calculations  of  budgetary 
costs  do  not  Include  aU  costs  and  are  not  the 
real,  total  costs  of  the  draft.  Including  all 
costs,  voluntarism  wotild  produce  three  sorts 
of  substantial  saving  over  the  draft. 

First,  there  would  be  some  budgetary  sav- 
ings. A  volunteer  force  would  have  a  sharply 
lower  turnover  than  a  conscript  one,  and 
there  would  be  fewer  people  to  train. 

Second,  the  draft  imposes  costs  on  the  en- 
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tire  nation.  Forcing  people  with  clvlUan 
■kills  to  serve  In  the  military  denies  the 
nation  the  benefits  of  their  skills.  The  cost 
Is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
potential  civilian  productivity  by  those  now 
In  the  conscript-army,  and  the  value  of  the 
civilian  productivity  by  those  who  would  be 
In  an  all-volunteer  force.  By  leaving  people 
ftee  to  follow  the  careers  In  which  they  are 
most  productive,  the  whole  nation  is  the 
gainer. 

Third,  much  of  the  coat  of  a  conscript 
army  is  borne  by  the  draftees  In  the  form  of 
an  Implicit  labcn-  tax  in  kind — as  forced 
labor.  This  hidden  tax  is  the  difference  be- 
tween their  military  pay  and  their  earning 
power  as  civilians.  The  implicit  tax  which 
Casslus  Clay  would  pay  for  instance,  would 
be  prodigious;  in  addition,  If  he  paid  his  in- 
come tax  In  cash,  It  would  be  enough  to  train 
and  equip  an  entire  company,  but  by  levy- 
ing this  tax  In  kind,  the  army  will  gain  only 
one  untrained,  unequipped  Infantryman  I 
Studies  by  Prof.  Walter  Ol  and  others  have 
indicated  that  by  lowering  the  personnel 
turnover,  by  lowering  the  number  of  train- 
ing staff,  and  by  abolishing  the  implicit  tax 
In  kind,  the  real,  total  costs  of  voluntary  re- 
cruitment would  be  substantially  less  than 
the  draft.  All  the  real  costs  would  be  open 
and  paid  by  the  general  population,  which 
after  all  benefits  from  national  defense, 
through  money  taxes,  whereas  conscription 
Imposes  a  disproportionate  burden  of  defense 
costs  on  a  select  minority  in  the  form  of 
forced  labor.  Defraying  the  real  costs  of  de- 
fense openly  by  dispersed,  general  taxes 
would  both  reduce  those  costs  and  produce 
an  equitable  result. 

5.  A  volunteer  army  would  In  no  way 
Jeopardize  civilian  control  of  the  armed 
forces;  there  is  no  clear-cut  historical  evi- 
dence to  show  either  that  voluntary  recruit- 
ment foeters^mcon trolled,  military  elitism, 
or  that  otfttscrlptlon  avoids  such  elitism. 
Military  elitism  has  invariably  Influenced 
only  senior  officers — and  these  have  been  pro- 
fessionals everywhere.  Nor  have  conscript 
armies  limited  the  tendency  to  elitism;  Na- 
poleon, Franco,  and  TruJlUo  are  dictators  who 
rose  to  power  with  conscript  armies:  others, 
such  as  Stalin,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  Installed 
conscription  as  an  Instrument  both  to  fuel 
an  aggressive  foreign  policy  and  to  support 
their  authoritarian  regimes.  Any  large  army 
involves  the  possibility  of  military  elitism, 
but  factors  not  pertaining  to  the  voluntary- 
compulsory  aspect  of  recruitment  are  prob- 
ably far  more  relevant  to  the  problem,  for 
Instance,  the  established  constitutional  tra- 
ditions In  England  and  in  the  United  States 
have  undoubtedly  been  major  factors  work- 
ing against  arbitrary  elitism.  Without  clear- 
cut  evidence  to  link  voluntary  recruitment 
with  arbitrary  elitism,  the  fear  of  elitism 
alone  does  not  Justify  providing  the  military 
with  a  guaranteed  supply  of  forced  lalx>r. 

6.  By  requiring  that  the  government  deal 
on  equal  terms  with  all  potential  recruits, 
voluntary  recruitment  would  In  fact  mini- 
mise the  possibility  that  the  mlUtary  would 
behave  as  an  uncontrolled  elite.  Volun- 
tarism would  minimize  this  possibility  by 
rendering  a  military  career  attractive  to  a 
much  more  diversified  part  of  the  population 
than  the  current  draft  does.  Presently,  con- 
script incentive  levels — beginning  at  an  in- 
sulUng  MS  per  week — are  attractive  to  no 
one  except  that  small  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  only  capable  of  earning  that 
much,  or  leaa.  By  raising  Incentives  to  high- 
er, competitive  levels,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  would  find  the  prospect  of  a  military 
career  appeaUng.  By  diversifying  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  military,  voluntary 
recruitment  would  add  a  safeguard  against 
military  elitism  which  the  present  system 
does  not  possess. 

7.  While  producing  a  more  effective  de- 


fense force,  voluntary  recruitment  would 
provide  a  democratic  check  on  foreign  policy. 
The  federal  government,  between  elections, 
would  not  be  able  to  Implement  policy  with- 
out the  active  support  of  the  governed. 

8.  The  transition  to  an  all-voluntary  mili- 
tary does  not  entail  any  risk  to  national  de- 
fense. Congress  could  raise  wages  and  other 
Incentives  until  enough  people  volunteer;  at 
such  time  the  draft  could  be  aljoUshed  with- 
out incident,  without  risk,  but  with  the 
enormous  gains  that  would  flow  from  vol- 
untary recruitment. 

9.  Nor  would  a  volunteer  military  lack 
"flexibility."  Without  the  guiding  hand  of 
selective  service,  some  say,  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary could  not  respond  to  unpredictable  In- 
ternational crises  with  a  quickly  enlarged 
and  trained  force.  This  objection  survives 
with  the  myth  that  a  mass  army  comprised 
of  millions  of  mlnutemen  could  be  sum- 
moned and  trained  on  short  notice;  in  fact. 
In  any  given  crisis,  the  country  is  always  de- 
fended by  an  already- trained  and  operative 
military.  "Flexibility"  is  not  a  function  of 
voluntary  or  compulsory  recruitment,  but 
of  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  the  defense 
force  which  people  have  decided  to  maintain. 
Particularly  since  the  next  major  war  in  all 
probability  would  be  swift  and  would  involve 
highly  complex  weaponry,  the  power  to  siim- 
mon  millions  of  young  men  to  l>oot  camp  is 
a  virtually  useless  feature  of  selective  serv- 
ice. Competence,  not  compulsion,  is  the  key 
to  an  effective  national  defense. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
a  volunteer  military  would  afford  more  flexi- 
bility than  the  draft  does.  Recent  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  Ready  Reserves  are 
draft-coerced  "volunteers"  whose  motiva- 
tional level  Is  low  and  who  not  only  resent 
military  interruption  of  their  civilian  routine, 
but  are  politically  adept  at  expressing  their 
views.  By  contrast,  voluntarism  could  pre- 
serve the  superior  attributes  of  volimteers 
and  provide  flexibility,  as  Milton  Friedman 
has  suggested:  "The  way  to  do  so  would  be 
to  make  pay  and  conditions  of  service  more 
attractive  than  Is  required  to  recruit  the 
number  of  men  that  is  anticipated  will  be 
needed.  There  would  then  be  an  excess  of 
volunteers — queues.  If  the  number  of  men 
required  Increased,  the  queues  could  l>e  short- 
ened and  conversely." 

10.  Alternative  methods  for  military  re- 
cruitment liave  of  course  been  proposed,  but 
none  of  the  alternatives  have  the  advantages 
of  voluntarism.  A  lottery,  for  instance, 
would  merely  render  the  chance  element 
more  overt  by  substituting  the  Judgment  of 
an  enormous  hat  for  the  Judgment  of  4000- 
odd  draft  boards;  the  Impact  upon  indi- 
vidual conscripts,  and  upon  the  nation,  is 
identical  under  present  and  lotter^ic^stems. 
Universal  military  training  would  be  far 
worse:  UMT  would  Impose  on  all  the  Injus- 
tices now  visited  upon  some.  Compulsory 
national  social  service  would  merely  discard 
the  military  rationale  for  Involuntary  servi- 
tude and  replace  It  with  a  moral  one — 
thereby  indicating  that  forced  labor,  not 
cHIl  rights.  Is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  society. 

In  Judging  conscription,  the  presumption 
must  be  that  volxmtary  recruitment  Is  pref- 
erable, that  the  case  for  compulsion  Is  In- 
herently defensive.  The  burden  of  proof 
should  be  upon  those  who  continue.  In  the 
name  of  national  defense,  to  deny  civil  rights, 
to  preserve  Inequity,  and  to  generate  the 
waste  Inherent  In  military  compulsion. 

Particularly  at  a  time  when  national  de- 
fense reqiilres  only  a  minority  of  young  men 
for  military  service,  there  is  no  reason  to 
rubber-stamp  each  proptosed  extension  of  the 
draft  law.  We  believe  that  by  dealing  with 
Individual  citizens  on  free  and  open  terms, 
the  government  provides  the  most  effective 
defense  force,  and  the  people  preserve  their 


civil  rights  and  guaranties.  It  is  time  that 
the  antiquated  apparatus  of  military  com- 
pulsion be  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem which  respects  the  Ideals  and  traditions 
of  a  free  and  democratic  country. 

(The  Council  for  a  Volunteer  Military  is  a 
non-profit,  non-partisan  organization  aiming 
to  elevate  public  debate  on  the  merits  ol 
voluntarism.  National  Office:  1312  E.  69th 
St..  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.) 


POSTMASTER    GENERAL'S    SPEECH 

Mr.     HUNT.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Dllnols  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  since  being  elected  to 
the  Congress  in  1963,  I  have  discussed 
the  deteriorating  postal  service  in  gen- 
eral and  the  poor  postal  service  in  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
in  particular.  On  October  20,  1966  I 
closed  my  remarks  with  the  statement: 

The  recently  appointed  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  O'Brten,  Is  a  skilled  politician  and 
able  public  servant — which  I  admire.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  will  be  an  equally  sldlled 
Postmaster  General  and  be  successful  In  put- 
ting the  Department  back  on  the  track  of 
efficiency  and  reUablUty. 

It  follows,  then,  that  I  was  delighted 
to  read  the  reports  of  the  Postmaster 
General's  speech  earlier  this  week  in 
which  he  proposed  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  be  replaced  by  a  nonprofit 
Government  corporation.  This  is  an 
unusal  proposal,  it  is  true,  but  It  is  one, 
certainly,  that  is  worthy  of  full  study 
and  consideration.  It  is  apparent  that, 
despite  the  dedication  of  the  often  un- 
derpaid career  postal  employees,  serv- 
ice is  deteriorating.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
O'Brien — who  should  know — that  the 
Post  Office  Department  "is  in  a  race  with 
catastrophe."  and,  I  would  add.  seems 
to  be  losing  in  the  rapidly  growing 
suburban  areas  such  as  metropolitan 
Chicago  area. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  made  with  respect  to  the 
Post  Office  Department — that  postmas- 
ters be  removed  from  the  area  of  political 
appointments;  that  salaries  be  more 
closely  tied  in  with  cost-of-living  figures; 
that  career  incentives  be  offered;  and 
that  the  Postmaster  General  be  made 
a  12-year  professional  appointee,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few. 

The  Postmaster  General's  proposal  de- 
serves study  and  consideration.  Bily 
guess  is  that  it  would  be  a  substantial 
Improvement.  Even  If  the  plan  does 
not  work  as  outlined,  the  very  fact  that 
it  approaches  the  problem  as  a  whole 
gives  it  a  special  merit.  It  may  well  be 
that  much  of  the  tribulation  of  the  postal 
service  has  resulted  from  the  piecemeal 
approach,  which  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
Post  Office. 

The  best  solution  must  be  found.  One 
solution  has  been  offered.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  Postmaster  General  O'Brien's 
proposal  receives  full  study  and  prompt 
consideration. 
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TO  CURB  AN  ABUSE  OP  TAX  EX- 
EMPT INDUSTRIAL  BOND  FINANC- 
ING r 

Mr.     HUNT.    Mr.     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  stop  an  abuse 
of  the  tax  exemption  privilege  accorded 
municipal  bonds  and  to  correct  an  in- 
justice in  Federal  tax  law. 

I  refer  to  the  arrangements  between 
a  corporation  and  a  municipality  under 
which  the  corporation  which  leases  the 
facility  from  the  municipality  Itself  buys 
the  tax-exempt  bonds  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  municipality  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  industrial  plant.  Such  a 
corporation  is  obviously  able  to  do  Its 
own  financing  without  governmental  aid. 
It  uses  the  municipality  as  a  go-between 
to  gain  access  to  tax-exempt  financing. 
This  devious  route^^euables  it  to  enjoy 
both  a  rental  reduction  reflecting  the 
interest  savings  derived  from  the  tax 
exemption  of  the  bonds  and  tax-exempt 
Interest  Income,  despite  the  fact  that  its 
investment  In  the  bonds  Is  subject  on^ 
to  the  risk  Inherent  In  Its  own  business. 
It  Is  rank  injustice  to  allow  a  Federal 
taxpayer  to  deduct  costs  Incurred  In 
earning  tax-exempt  income. 

About  4  years  ago,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Issued  a  report  entitled  "Industrial  De- 
velopment Bond  Financing,"  in  which  It 
pointed  out  some  of  the  abuses  and  pit- 
falls that  stem  from  this  practice.  Yet, 
we  continue  to  read  of  large,  financially 
strong  national  companies  turning  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds  to 
their  private  advantage.  More  and  more 
municipalities  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  using  their  credit  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  giant  industrial  and  com- 
mercial plants  for  lease  to  such  com- 
panies. Individual  bond  flotations  of  $20 
million  and  more  for  this  purpose  are 
now  commonplace  even  In  small  commu- 
nities. 

Although  only  about  a  half-billion 
dollars  worth  of  local  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  htul  been  issued  up  to  the 
time  the  Advisory  Commission  issued  its 
report,  the  Commission  recognized  that 
the  practice  was  growing  and  that  safe- 
guards were  needed  "to  minimize  inter- 
governmental friction,  to  Insure  that  gov- 
ernmental resources  deployed  for  this 
purpose  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  public  purpose  served  and  that  the 
governmental  powers  employed  are  not 
diverted  for  private  advantage."  Indeed, 
the  practice  has  been  growing  apace. 
Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  bonds  have 
been  Issued  since  1962  to  finance  plants 
for  large,  well-heeled  firms.  Communi- 
ties in  about  three-fifths  of  the  States 
now  engage  In  the  practice. 

The  Advisory  Commission  recommend- 
ed that  If  the  States  Insist  on  allowing 
their  localities  to  engage  In  Industrial 
development  bond  financing,  they  should 
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control  these  activities  by  providing  the 
following  safeguards: 

First.  Subject  all  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  issues  to  approval  by  a  State 
supervising  agency: 

Second.  Restrict  authority  to  Issue 
such  bonds  to  local  units  of  general  gov- 
ernment— coimties,  municipalities,  and 
organized  townships; 

Third.  Limit  the  total  amount  of  such 
bonds  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  in  the  State; 

Fourth.  Prohibit  such  financing  for 
pirating  of  Industrial  plants  by  one  com- 
munity from  another:  and 

Fifth.  Provide  machinery  for  Inform- 
ing the  public  as  to  proposed  industrial 
development  bond  projects,  and  to  en- 
able citizens  to  Initiate  referendum  on 
such  projects. 

Hawaii  enacted  the  Commission's  sug- 
gested legislation  Implementing  those 
recommendations  in  1964,  and  Maine  en- 
acted parts  of  It  In  1965.  And  I  under- 
stand that  Arkansas  very  recently 
adopted  legislation  establishing  an  In- 
dustrial revenue  bond  guarantee  pro- 
gram under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission, but  prohibiting  the  lessee  of  an 
Industrial  project  Involved  from  pur- 
chasing or  owning  at  any  time  any  of 
such  bonds.  Hopefully,  other  States  will 
follow  suit  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
the  financial  integrity  of  their  local  gov- 
ernments and  tax  exemption  privilege. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress,  too,  can 
act  to  put  the  tax  exemption  privilege 
on  a  basis  more  In  keeping  with  its 
original  intent.  My  bill  would  do  this 
by  denying  the  deduction  for  Income  tax 
purposes  of  rentals  paid  on  facilities 
financed  with  industrial  development 
bonds  in  those  cases  where  the  leasing 
corporation  itself  purchased  some  of  the 
tax-exempt  securities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  In  Congress 
applaud  and  assist,  where  we  can,  local 
efforts  to  attract  business  and  industry 
so  as  to  provide  employment  and  to  help 
support  local  government.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  our  assistance  stop  short 
of  perpetuating  income  tax  provisions 
which  permit  firms  with  access  to  ade- 
quate financing  to  use  the  public  treas- 
ury for  their  private  gain,  encourage 
ccMnmunities  to  overextend  their  credit 
to  provide  facilities  beyond  their  employ- 
ment needs — and  in  the  process  over- 
strain their  revenue  resources  to  meet 
unanticipated  demands  for  public  serv- 
ices— and  contribute  to  rampant  pirating 
of  Industry  by  one  community  from 
another.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that 
my  bill  will  receive  early  attention  fom 
our  colleagues. 


TO  THEM  MIRACLES  ARE  OLD  HAT 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  aivd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  50th 
armlversary  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  is  being  commemorated  In  the 
United  States  this  month.  For  one-half 
century  the  land  banks  have  been  prov- 
ing themselves  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  providing  real 
service  to  these  hearty  men  of  soil. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  speech  given  by  television  star  Lome 
Greene  this  past  Monday  here  In  Wash- 
ington, and  by  unanimous  consent  Insert 
It  in  the  Record. 

Too  often  we  tend  to  overlook  our 
farmers  and  their  achievements.  Per- 
haps at  no  time  in  the  history  of  man 
has  there  ever  been  a  harder  working 
and  more  productive  group  of  people. 
Truly,  miracles  every  day  are  old  hat  to 
the  American  farmer. 

The  speech  follows: 

Salute  to  Amxrican  Fabicers 
(By  Lome  Greene.  FLB  golden  anniversary 

dinner,  April  3,  1967.  Washington.  D.C.) 

The  land  .  .  .  the  greatest  gift  and  the 
greatest  promise  that  one  man  leaves  to 
another  .  .  .  that  one  generation  passes  to 
the  next. 

Man  came  from  the  land,  and  It  has  fed 
him,  sheltered  him,  and  clothed  him  .  .  . 
from  the  misty  beginnings  of  time. 

It  has  been  his  slave  and  his  master,  bis 
comforter  and  his  oppressor,  his  source  of 
Inspiration  and  his  despair. 

It  has  controlled  his  destiny,  dictating 
where,  and  bow,  and  if  he  shaU  live. 

It  has  been  molded,  in  the  progress  of 
man's  understanding,  into  a  responsive  pro- 
vider whose  bounty  seems  to  know  no  end. 

The  land  is  our  legacy,  held  in  trust. 

Its  stewards  are  few,  and  growing  fewer. 

They  are  the  men  and  women  we  honor 
here  tonight. 

The  American  Farmer  .  .  . 

Provider  for  the  first  settlers  on  the  new 
continent  .  .  . 

Master  platmer,  whose  cleared  lands  be- 
came the  sites  of  our  first  great  cities  .  .  . 

Frontiersman,  who  pushed  back  the  for- 
ests and  opened  America  to  the  road  build- 
ers, merchants,  and  Industrialists  .  .  . 

And  this  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  his  story. 

The  greatest  drama  of  American  agricul- 
ture has  unfolded  In  our  own  century,  long 
after  the  last  geographic  frontier  was  crossed. 

But  today  there  are  new  definitions  for 
pioneers  and  a  new  breed  of  national  heroes, 
and  the  farmer  is  rarely  named  among  them. 

Should  he  be? 

Let  the  record  speak  for  him  .  .  . 

As  this  century  began,  a  farm  worker  pro- 
duced enough  food  only  for  himself  and  six 
others.     Today  he  produces  enough  for  87. 

The  food  produced  by  the  less  efficient 
methods  of  60  years  ago  cost  more,  in  terms 
of  consiuner  buying  power.  A  factory  worker 
then  could  buy  only  atx>ut  three  loaves  of 
bread  with  an  hour's  wages.  Today  he  can 
buy  more  than  12  loaves  for  the  same  hour's 
work. 

Fifty  years  ago  an  hour's  labor  in  the  fac- 
tory wo\ild  buy  only  about  a>^  quarts  of 
milk.  Today  It  buys  10  quarts — and  the 
milk  Is  better,  too. 

You  can  draw  the  same  parallels  with  al- 
most any  other  food  from  the  farm.  Eggs, 
for  example,  and  you  don't  have  to  go  back 
60  years.  A  dozen  eggs,  produced  by  the 
less  efficient  methods  of  only  25  years  ago. 
would  cost  about  $2  today.  Ranches  now 
produce  as  many  as  half -million  eggs  every 
day. 

The  prices  of  farm  products  have  been 
going  down  In  real  terms.    Even  though  ■!• 
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most  ererythlng  tbat  goes  Into  tbe  produc- 
tion of  a  bushel  of  wheat — or  a  quart  of 
mlUc,  or  a  poiuid  of  beef — ^has  been  rising. 

The  things  a  farmer  buys — labor,  ma- 
tertalfi,  machinery — cost  more  than  three 
times  as  much  today  as  they  did  50  years  ago. 

And  rising  costs  are  only  one  problem 
farmers  must  contend  with: 

Every  year  there  la  less  good  land  avaU- 
able  for  farming.  Wherever  the  farmer  baa 
gone,  th«  city  man  has  followed.  The  clear- 
ing have  become  cities  and  the  prime  lands 
covered  with  homes  and  highways.  "Hie 
farmer  haa  moved  on  ...  to  land  that  Is  a 
little  less  good. 

Every  year,  millions  of  acres  are  taken  out 
of  fanning,  most  of  It  for  all  time. 

Every  year,  there  are  fewer  farms  .  .  .  and 
fewer  who  want  to  work  on  them.  In  this 
century,  the  total  number  of  farms  In  the 
United  States  has  declined  40  percent.  The 
number  of  people  working  and  living  on 
farms  has  decreased  by  more  than  60  perceat. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  we  bare : 

Fewer  farms  .  .  . 

Fewer  farmers  .  .  . 

Poorer  land  .  .  . 

Higher  costs  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand:  Tbe  highest  rate  of 
agricultural  productivity  in  the  world's  his- 
tory .  .  . 

Lower  reoJ  food  prices  .  .  .  Better  food 
quality  ...  so  much  better,  in  fact,  that 
American  housewives  today  wouldn't  buy  the 
kind  of  produce  sold  in  stores  50 — even  36 — 
years  ago.  It  wouldn't  look  or  taste  good 
enough. 

It  appears  that  something  spectacular  hz* 
happened  .  .  .  and  It  has. 

A  profoxmd  and  incredibly  swift  revciution 
has  taken  place  on  these  farms  and  ranches 
of  America — perhaps  the  greatest  develop- 
ment in  our  entire  history — and  almost 
everyone  has  taken  It  for  granted. 

Cows  are  producing  70  percent  more  milk 
than  they  did  25  years  ago.  Hens  are  lay- 
ing 60  percent  more  eggs.  The  yield  of  meat 
from  livestock  is  up  50  percent.  The  list 
goes  on. 

Who  brought  this  revolution  about? 

Was  It  the  scientist,  with  new  knowledge 
developed  in  schools  and  proved  and  im- 
proved In  laboratories? 

Was  It  the  manufacturer,  with  new  tools 
to  sell?  Or  the  consumer,  continually  de- 
manding more  or  less? 

Each  had  a  part.  But  above  all.  It  was  the 
farmer  himself.  Make  no  mistake:  he's  not 
the  same  man  he  was  50  years  ago. 

And  despite  anything  else  you  may  hear 
about  him,  he's  one  of  the  most  adaptable  In- 
dividuals in  society  .  .  .  and  he  always  has 
been.  He  has  rarely  been  the  same  man  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

When  the  times  called  for  him  to  be  a 
frontiersman,  az  In  band  and  rifle  close  by, 
he  filled  that  role  completely. 

When  the  gasoline  engine  was  ready  for 
agriculture,  the  farmer  put  It  on  wheels  and 
revolutionized  his  production  .  .  .  while  the 
city  man  still  thought  of  It  as  a  toy. 

Even  before  that,  he  used  steam  engine 
power  .  .  .  when  few  others,  except  railroads, 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  such  fear- 
some machines. 

He  emerged  from  the  depression  of  the 
1930*8  .  .  .  leaner,  more  thoughtful,  more 
worldly.  Almost  destroyed  by  bewildering 
business  depression  that  did  not  spare  the 
traditional  security  of  the  small  farm,  he 
saw  that  sxirvlval  now  meant  becoming  a 
businessman  too.  Learning  the  rules  of 
business,  buying  and  using  the  technology 
that  came  from  the  colleges  and  the  big 
companies.  Reading  government  bulletins. 
Sending  the  boys  off  to  college.  Buying  up 
more  acres,  so  the  farm  would  be  big  enough 
to  be  worked  profitably. 

From  his  old  traditional  role  as  a  batterer, 
he  became  a  large-scale  buyer  and  seller.  A 
worker.    A  manufacturer.    A  processor. 


In  the  1880's,  John  Smith,  farmer,  had  to 
know  how  to  manage  his  team  and  a  few 
simple  Implements. 

In  the  1960'B,  John  Smith  3rd,  farmer,  has 
to  know  how  to  manage  men  and  machines, 
money  and  marketing  techniques.  Tou  can 
say  that  John  Smith  3rd  is  no  hick.  He  has 
to  know  when  to  borrow  960,000  ...  or 
$600,000  .  .  .  and  he  has  to  be  able  to  pay 
It  back.  He  has  to  be  able  to  plan  his  pro- 
duction, so  he  doesn't  have  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  lettuce — cht  pota- 
toes or  tomatoes — left  over,  to  drop  on  a 
glutted  market.  Very  often,  he  has  to  know 
how  to  program  a  computer,  run  a  calculator, 
shingle  a  roof,  drill  a  well,  replace  a  clutch, 
help  deliver  a  calf,  and  negotiate  labor  con- 
tracts .  .  .  and,  like  tbe  head  of  any  other 
family  these  days,  he  has  to  maintain  his 
sanity  In  a  household  dominated  by  the  din 
of  rock-and-roll  records. 

He  has  to  know  when  to  drop  an  old  Idea 
and  when  to  take  on  a  new  one. 

He  Is  a  man  who  la  "with  it,"  in  other 
words. 

Surrounded  by  freeways,  hlghrlse.  drlve-ln 
theaters,  and  a  dedbel-level  of  civilization 
that  well  might  iinnerve  his  forefathers  .  .  . 
is  John  Smith  3rd  still  a  pioneer,  a  frontiers- 
man. In  the  great  tradition  of  America? 

You  can  bet  your  boots  he  is.  His  world 
Is  a  thousand  times  more  complex  than  his 
great-grandfather's. 

He  rarely  has  a  simple  decision  to  make; 
his  day  isn't  filled  with  simple  choices  be- 
tween "good  Injuns  and  bad  InJuns."  Every 
answer  be  comes  up  with  has  to  be  sm'ted 
out  from  among  a  thousand  that  look  "Al- 
most as  good." 

If  he  makes  an  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
a  unit  In  figuring  the  cost  of  a  million  broil- 
ers, for  Instance,  It  can  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness. His  granddaddy  never  had  to  have  that 
kind  of  savvy — and  rarely  that  much  gam- 
bler's courage. 

We  owe  this  man  quite  a  debt.  He  has 
provided  us  with  far  and  away  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

When  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
tightening  Its  belt  and  hoping  that  the  next 
meal  will  somehow  come  along,  we  have  be- 
come a  nation  of  dieters  .  .  .  worrying  about 
how  we  can  leam  to  eat  less. 

When  other  peoples  of  the  world  need 
help,  we  send  them  food — willingly  and 
abimdantly.  In  this  way  the  farmers  of 
America  have  made  far  mon  friends  for  us 
than  our  enemies  will  admit.  We  owe  him 
for  more  than  just  a  full  dinner  table,  for 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors. 

We  owe  him  for  a  sense  of  national  secu- 
rity, even  though  we  may  only  think  about 
this  occasionally.    Because  our  food  and  fiber 
is  always  present  In  abundance,  and  we  have 
confidence  that  our  farmers  will  see  that  it 
always  will  be  there,  we  pursue  other  tech- 
nological and  sociological  frontiers,  free  from 
the  constant  worry  of  where  the  next  meal 
will  come  from.     Very  few  nations  can  do 
that. 
To  the  American  farmer  .  .  . 
Steward  of  the  land  .  .  .  our  land  .  .  . 
Custodian  of  our  legacy  .  .  .  who  will  leave 
things  better  than  he  found  them  .  .  , 
Our  deepest  gratitude. 
Our  salute  to  the  providers  of  plenty. 


ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.     HUNT.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GoodlinoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.    Mr,  Speaker.  It  dis- 


tresses me  to  observe  that,  as  represented 
In  the  April  1967  Issue  of  the  United 
Church  Herald,  Dr.  Ben  Herbster  and  16 
other  leaders  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  have  condemned  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  refusing  to  seat 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  I  insert  the  per- 
tinent article  at  this  point  Into  the 
Record : 

To  Ministers  and  itfembers  of  the  United 
Church,  of  Christ: 
We.  the  undersigned,  are  writing  to  you 
In  our  personal  capacities  and  at  our  own 
expense  to  call  your  attention  to  an  Issue  of 
morality  In  government  that  greatly  troubles 
us.  We  refer  to  the  refusal  of  the  House  or 
RepresentaUves  to  seat  a  duly  elected  and 
qualified  representative  of  the  Congressional 
district,  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

We  believe  that  the  people  in  every  Con- 
gressional district  are  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  man  or  woman  of  their  choice. 
For  either  Bouse  of  Congress  to  refuse  to 
seat  such  a  person,  whether  tbey  approve  of 
him  or  disapprove  of  him.  U  a  denial  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  voters. 

We  note  that  in  each  of  only  three  other 
cases  in  which  immediate  seating  has  been 
refused,  the  duly  elected  and  qualified  can- 
didates have  been  members  of  unpopular 
minorities  (Confederates  In  the  40th  Con- 
gress, 1887;  a  Mormon  In  the  66th  Congress, 
1890;  a  Socialist  In  the  66th  Congress,  1919). 
Others  charged  with  misconduct  have  been 
seated  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
pending  investigation  of  the  charges  against 
them. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  immedi- 
ately establish  and  then  vigorously  enforce  a 
code  of  ethics  for  Its  members  covering  the 
raising  and  disposition  of  campaign  funds, 
confiicts  of  Interest,  public  accounting  for 
committee  expenditures  and  travel  at  public 
expense,  and  personnel  hiring  policies. 

Nothing  In  this  letter  Is  Intended  to  pass 
upon  questions  of  alleged  acts  of  improper 
conduct  by  members  of  Congress.  Such  con- 
duct Is  to  be  condemned  and  appropriate 
punishment  assessed.  If  proven  in  a  hearing 
where  the  person  acc\ised  has  an  opportunity 
to  defend  himself  with  representation  by 
counsel  and  the  right  of  cross-examination. 
Fending  such  trial  and  disposition  of  charges 
against  a  member  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, he  should  occupy  his  seat. 

We  call  upon  our  fellow  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  to  join  us  in  in- 
sisting that  our  Representatives  In  Congress 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
In  seating  members  of  the  House  and  judging 
their  conduct,  and  that  standards  of  con- 
duct and  judgment  be  made  public  and  ap- 
plied Impartially  to  all  members  of  the  House. 
One  further  concern:  We  are  convinced 
that  the  action  against  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
was  motivated  In  part  by  racism  and  has  ex- 
acerbated the  racial  dlfflculUes  this  nation  Is 
now  experiencing.  We  invite  all  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  to  join  us  and 
other  Americans  in  exposing  this  issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  M.  Herbster.  HoUls  F.  Price,  J.  Martin 
Bailey,  Ashby  E.  Bladen,  Alford  Carle- 
ton,  Charles  E.  Cobb,  Triiman  B.  Doug- 
lass, Ray  Gibbons,  Sheldon  E.  Mackey, 
Wm.  Klncald  Newman,  Everett  C.  Park- 
er, Helen  H.  Smith.  Harold  Wllke.  J.  E. 
Yates.  Donald  V.  Klohr,  Hal  C.  Miller 
Jr„  and  Jacob  B.  Wagner. 

My  concern  Is  directed  to  the  following 
comment  by  these  leaders: 

We  are  convinced  that  tbe  acUon  against 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  motivated  In  part 
by  racism  and  has  exacerbated  the  racial  dif- 
ficulties this  nation  Is  now  experiencing. 

To  me  this  Is  a  very  serious  charge. 
What  essence  of  truth  is  there  in  It? 


I  feel  certain  these  UCC  leaders  would 
agree  that  while  the  color  of  a  man's  skin 
should  not  invite  persecution,  neither 
should  It  prove  a  license  for  irresponsible. 
If  not  Illegal,  conduct  in  the  XJ3.  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  convinced  that  race  was  not  a 
motivating  factor  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  excluding  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
from  a  congressional  seat.  I  strongly  feel 
that  If  there  were  any  influence  by  this 
factor  of  race.  It  was  of  a  mitigating  and 
not  a  castigating  nature. 

I  feel  eminently  qualified  to  make  this 
appraisal  of  the  temper  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
Issue,  if  for  no  reason  other  than  that,  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  close  enough 
to  make  a  flrstlmnd  judgment  on  the 
subject.  It  is  only  logical  that  one  close 
to  a  situation  can  make  a  more  accurate 
appraisal  of  it  than  can  those  watching 
from  the  sidelines. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  justified  in  making 
these  observations  because  I  have  joined 
with  a  host  of  other  Congressmen  of  both 
parties  in  introducing  legislation  that 
would  set  up  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  for  the  TJS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

And  so,  as  per  reports,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  representatives  go  on  to 
say  this  is  "an  issue  in  morality  that 
greatly  troubles  us." 

But  this  Is  not  a  moral  Issue,  Mr. 
Speaker — it  is  a  legal  issue,  testing 
whether  or  not  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  the  authority  to  exclude  one  of 
its  membership.  And  by  accusing  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  deliberately  engaging  in  racism,  the 
UCC  is.  In  effect,  proving  guilty  of  the 
very  charge  it  levels  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— a  resort  to  emotionalism. 

Mr.  Bruce  Bromley — an  attorney  se- 
lected by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
represent  Its  Interests  in  the  coui-ts — 
made  this  observation,  along  with  other 
contentions  contained  in  a  legal  brief: 

The  Constitution,  after  prescribing  cer- 
tain minimum  qualifications  for  member- 
ship, empowers  each  house  to  determine, 
under  standards  and  rules  within  Its  discre- 
tion, whether  any  particular  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  or  remain  as  a  member  of 
that  House  .  .  .  thus,  it  was  exclusively  a 
matter  for  the  House  to  investigate  and  find 
that  Mr.  Powell  had  committed  improper 
and  unlawful  acts  inconsistent  with  his 
obligations  as  a  member  and  to  decide 
whether  he  should  be  excluded  from  taking 
his  seat  ...  If  there  is  any  judicial  power 
to  review  such  decisions.  It  extends  only  to 
determining  that  the  House  properly  Inter- 
preted Its  constitutional  power  so  as  to  ex- 
clude Powell  for  the  offense  he  was  found 
to  have  committed. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  could  forgive  this  im- 
pulsiveness on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  many  people  across  the 
land  listen  to  this  voice  of  leadership  as 
the  gospel  truth  In  all  things.  This  un- 
fair charge  hurled  at  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  casts  a 
blemish  on  the  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people,  shaking  the  people's  confi- 
dence in  those  whom  they  have  selected 
to  represent  them  in  Government.  This 
is,  to  me,  a  disservice  to  America. 

In  addition  to  this,  these  UCC  leaders 


again,  by  making  these  unsupported 
charges,  commit  the  fault  of  which  it 
accuses  the  House  of  Representatives — 
inciting  racism  and  feeding  the  fires  of 
hate  in  the  land. 

I  find  it  difficult.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
understand  upon  what  source  this 
leadership  group  relies  for  its  vast  wis- 
dom and  how  these  leaders  can  sit  in  the 
judgment  seat  and  fiing  unsubstantiated 
charges  at  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  They  should  be  re- 
minded that  under  our  system  of  law  a' 
party  Is  presumed  to  be  Irmocent  until 
proved  guilty,  and  that  the  burden  of 
proving  guilt  falls  upon  the  accuser. 
Anything  short  of  proof  of  guilt  is  mere 
speculation  and  conjecture,  never  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  charge  these 
leaders  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
to  remember  that  "separation  of  church 
and  state"  is  a  constitutional  theme  im- 
plicit to  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, manifested  in  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In  sim- 
ple terms,  this  doctrine  indicates  that 
church  and  state  each  shall  have  order 
In  its  own  house  because  It  is  separate 
and  beyond  the  influence  of  the  other. 

To  the  leaders  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  then,  I  offer  this  counsel:  "To 
thine  own  house  be  true — It  little 
avalleth  one  house  to  try  to  keep  the 
house  of  another." 


OUR  YOUNG  MEN   SPEAK 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore leaving  Washington  for  the  Easter 
recess,  I  was  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Mendel  Rivers, 
that  hearings  would  be  conducteii  some- 
time In  April  on  possible  changes  in  the 
present  draft  law.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Universal  Military  Training  Act  which 
requires  registration  and  classification 
of  all  males  does  not  expire  but  that  the 
subjecting  of  young  men  to  a  draft  does 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year.  With 
this  in  mind  I  set  up  a  series  of  meetings 
with  young  men  of  draft  age  up  to  26 
throughout  my  district  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  asking  them  to  share  their  think- 
ing about  the  present  draft  procedures 
and  to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  based  on  their  own  experience 
of  how  the  draft  affects  them  personally. 
The  series  of  meetings  was  successful 
from  many  points  of  view: 

First.  TTie  response  was  gratifying. 
In  all  but  one  of  the  communities  in 
which  I  held  these  more  or  less  formal 
meetings  to  discuss  the  present  draft 
procedures,  school  wtis  not  in  session  and 
these  young  men  broke  Into  their  vaca- 
tions to  offer  their  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Second.  While  the  final  results  do  not 


refiect  a  unanimity  of  thought  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  draft,  they  do 
reflect  a  general  opinion  that  some  pro- 
cedures in  the  present  law -are  accept- 
able by  those  whose  lives  are  intimately 
affected  by  the  draft  and  that  some 
changes  appear  to  be  desirable.  I  will 
discuss  these  changes  later. 

Third.  The  yoimg  men  of  our  Nation 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity that,  while  not  particularly  sur- 
prising to  me,  is  nonetheless  humbling  to 
me  and  gratifying.  I  met  several  him- 
dred  of  America's  flne  young  citizens 
who  displayed  a  respect  and  love  for  this 
country  that  Is  genuine  and  deep  rooted. 
They  talked  about  their  obligations  as 
citizens;  their  privilege  of  being  num- 
bered among  those  of  their  generation; 
their  concern  about  and  hope  for  peace 
and  freedom  and  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual liberties  and  human  dignity, 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  all  of 
their  fellow  men.  They  did  not  always 
express  their  concern  and  hope  In  the 
language  you  and  I  might  use  but  they 
were  sincere  and  frank  and  honest  in 
what  they  offered.  "^ 

The  young  men  with  whom  I  visited 
this  past  week  are  meml>ers  of  a  genera- 
tion on  fire  with  dreams  which  they  mean 
to  have  fulfilled  and  for  which  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices and,  yes,  to  die  for  if  need  be,  even 
as  they  intend  to  live  for,  if  permitted. 
It  is  a  rather  disturbing  habit  of  the 
present  day  for  us  to  emphasize  the 
negative  in  life,  to  concentrate  all  of  our 
attention  on  a  small  minority  of  so- 
called  revolutionaries  who  talk  peace  but 
wage  war  on  orderly  society  by  setting  up 
demonstrations  at  the  drop  of  the  hat  for 
any  cause,  just  or  unjust,  noble  or 
ignoble,  from  the  right  to  exercise  license 
in  what  is  falsely  labeled  "free"  speech 
to  the  more  serious  exercise  of  hindering 
our  Government  from  pursuing  policies 
aimed  to  protect  their  right  of  dissent 
and  their  open  expression  of  it.  We  se«n 
to  delight  in  concentrating  on  the  rela- 
tively few  who  demand  rights  but  are 
determined  not  to  accept  responsibilities 
commensurate  with  those  rights.  We  de- 
light in  publicizing  the  irregularities  and 
conflicts  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  but 
choose  to  ignore  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority who  are  accepting  the  demands 
law  and  order  make  of  them  and  we 
Ignore  completely  those  who  are  accept- 
ing the  call  to  duty  this  sige  demands  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  my  great  ap- 
preciation for  America's  youth,  my 
respect  for  their  judgment,  their  serious 
approach  to  Important  matters,  their 
great  hopes  and  dreams  and  convictions. 
Had  the  people  been  able  to  share  with 
me  the  precious  hours  I  spent  in  the 
presence  of  this  Nation's  truly  great — 
our  young  men  In  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  those  of  draft  age  out  of 
college  in  various  pursuits  seeking  to 
make  their  own  peculiar  contribution 
to  our  age — they  would  have  no  fear  for 
the  future  of  freedom  other  than  that 
of  the  time  that  will  pass  before  these 
young  men  take  over  positions  of  leeuler- 
shlp  in  the  different  segments  of  our 
society.     I    salute    the    present    young 
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generation.  It  asks  not  for  handouts  but 
for  opportunity;  not  for  special  privilege 
but  for  rights  guaranteed  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all;  It  seeks  not  to  be  served  but 
for  the  privilege  to  serve.  It  is  not  a 
"lost"  generation;  It  is  merely  losing  Itself 
In  the  cause  of  making  our  civilization 
meaningful  and  purposeful  and  vital  and 
Just.  Thank  God  that  we  who  have 
contributed  to  the  present  chaos  and  dis- 
order, either  by  default  or  design,  can 
look  to  those  who  follow  on  our  heels  to 
heal  our  divisions  and  cure  our  lib  and 
discover  solutions  to  problems  that 
multiply  because  of  our  Intense  confusion 
that  concentrates  on  easing  results  of 
failures  rather  than  curing  the  causes  of 
conflicts;  that  administers  drugs  to  kill 
the  pain  when  bold  action  and  surgery 
are  needed  to  eradicate  the  cause  of  our 
pains. 

Fourth.  The  meetings  and  confer- 
ences were  successful  because  specific 
conclusions  were  presented  after  careful 
discussion  of  the  issues. 

What  are  some  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  these  young  men  who  were  ex- 
pressing themselves  out  of  the  tortured 
experiences  they  were  facing  in  their  Im- 
mediate future?  While,  as  I  have  said, 
none  of  the  conclusions  were  unanimous! 
they  are  representative  of  the  general 
thinking  of  those  who  expressed  them- 
selves: 

First.  It  Is  Imperative  for  the  future 
of  this  Nation  that  a  fair  program  of  de- 
ferments for  study  at  the  college  level 
and  for  vocational  and  Job  training  for 
those  in  occupations  critical  to  our  Na- 
tion's welfare  be  adopted.  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  benefits  of  defer- 
ment for  study  and/or  job  training 
would  ultimately  contribute  more  to  our 
Nation's  efTort  than  a  conscription  of  all 
for  a  predetermined  period  of  national 
service.  The  young  men  felt  that  in 
modern  times  the  military  effort  needed 
well -trained  minds  as  well  as  physically 
fit  bodies  and  thus,  unless  an  all-out  war 
became  a  reahty,  deferments  for  study 
and  special  vocational  and  job  training 
were  justified. 

Second.  There  should  be  no  draft  of 
young  women,  the  present  opportimlty 
for  the  young  women  to  enlist  as  volun- 
teers In  nursing  corps  and  in  certain 
clerical  positions  being  suflBclent  to  as- 
sure the  right  of  equal  opportunity  for 
women. 

Third.  The  men  were  somewhat  di- 
vided over  the  age  at  which  the  caU-up 
should  begin.  Except  in  cases  of  defer- 
ment, it  was  generally  suggested  that 
draft  age  should  begin  at  voting  age 
many  believing  that  the  voting  age  should 
be  lowered.  However,  whether  the  vot- 
ing age  be  18.  19,  21,  or  what  have  you, 
no  one  should  be  drafted  who  does  not 
enjoy  the  most  precious  privilege  and 
right  of  citizenship— that  of  voting. 

Fourth.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
younger  men  should  be  called  first. 

Fifth.  The  present  law  of  calling 
single  men  before  married  men  was  con- 
sidered reasonable  and  desirable. 

Sixth.  In  case  of  deferment  It  was  sug- 
gested that  once  deferred  the  Individual 
should  have  reasonable  assurances  that 
he  could  finish  his  schooling  or  training 
before  being  caUed  up.  There  was  UtUe 
objection   to  being  called  into  service 


once  the  period  of  deferment  for  study 
or  training  was  fulfilled.     The  young 
men  objected  to  being  held  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  could  finish  their 
schooling  or  training.     It  was  felt  that 
this  doubt  caused  added  concerns  which 
were  not  conducive  to  doing  the  best  of 
which  they  were  capable.     Those  who 
were  not  planning  on  going  on  to  college 
who  wanted  to  be  trained  for  some  oc- 
cupation, expressed  their  behef  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  finish  their  train- 
ing and  then  be  obligated  for  service  or 
to  be  called  Into  the  service  to  fulfill 
their  military  obligation  and  then  be  re- 
leased so  they  could  concentrate  on  Job 
training.    They  did  not  wish  to  volunteer 
simply  because  they  felt  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  obligated  for  a  period  longer 
than  that  of  being  drafted.    Upon  look- 
ing for  a  job  opportimlty.  the  employer's 
first  question  Is.   "What  Is  your  draft 
status?"     Since  their  status  was  fluid, 
they  were  in  a  sense  unemployable  until 
their  obligation  was  fulfilled     The  ques- 
tion was  asked.  "What  are  we  to  do  untU 
we  are  called  up  for  service?"    This  Is  a 
legitimate   question   and   I   believe   the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  question  of  making  It 
mandatory  for  local  draft  boards  to  Im- 
mediately call  up  for  service  those  men 
who  request  that  they  be  called  immedi- 
ately. 

Seventh.  The  young  men  made  it  clear 
that  some  thought  should  be  given  to 
placing  all  young  men  physically  and 
mentally  fit  for  military  duty  In  the  Re- 
serve to  be  called  for  active  duty  If  no 
deferment  was  granted  and  to  be  re- 
quired to  train  and  drill  while  in  college 
or  receiving  job  training  until  the  com- 
pletion of  their  training  at  which  time 
they  would  be  called  into  active  service 
for  the  required  period  of  time. 

Eighth.  The  young  men  were  equally 
divided  over  the  question  of  whether 
there  shall  be  universal  military  train- 
ing. It  was  agreed  that  during  a  na- 
tional emergency  or  a  war  this  was 
acceptable  but  there  was  significant  op- 
position to  the  concept  of  universal  gov- 
ernment service  in  or  out  of  the  military 
and  there  was  a  decided  feeling  that  in- 
dividual circumstances  dictated  a  more 
personal  approach  to  the  subject  of 
whether  specific  Individuals  could  con- 
tribute more  to  the  Nation's  welfare  In 
or  out  of  service. 


April  5,  1967 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  wIU 
state  the  question  of  privilege  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  March  17,  1967,  I 
was  served  with  summons  Issued  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla  in  connection  with  the  action- 
civil  action  No.  559-67— brought  by 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  and  other 
parties  plaintiff  in  that  comi;. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  summons 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privUeges  of  the  House  being  involved 
I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  summons. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
(In  the  U.S.  Dlatrlct  Court  for  the  Dlatrlct 

of  Columbia,  clvU  action  nie  No.  55d-67] 
Adam  Clayton  Pownx,  Jb..  rr  al.  Puuntdt  v. 
John  w.  McCobmack,  rr  al,  Duxndan'p— 
Summons 

To  the  above  named  defendant,  Thomaa  B 
Curtia: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Ptank  D.  Reeves  &  Herbert  O. 
R«ld.  Sr.,  plaintiff's  attorney  whose  address 
Is  Poet  Office  Box  1121,  Howard  University 
Washington,  D.C.,  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you 
within  60  days  after  service  of  this  summons 
upon  you.  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service. 
If  you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgement  by  defaiUt 
will  be  taken  against  you  for  the  relief  de- 
manded  in  the  complaint. 

ROBEBT  M.  StEABNS. 

Clerk  of  Court. 

IBTNE  p.    M.    PEELT, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Date:  March  10, 1967. 

NoTs. — This  summons  Is  Issued  pursuant 
to  Rxile  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  from  the  Chamber 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  with  the  Post- 
master General  on  official  business  Had 
I  been  present  In  the  Chamber  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege  of  the  House. 


TO  WAIVE  THE  2- YEAR  FOREIGN 
RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
MEDICAL  DOCTORS  AND  NURSES 
WHO  ARE  PRESENTLY  SERVING 
MEDICAL  INSTITUnONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  AND  WHOSE 
SERVICES  ARE  URGENTLY  RE- 
QUIRED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman],  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961— Public  Law  87- 
256— provides,  among  other  things,  for 
visits  to  the  United  States  by  students, 
trainees,  teachers,  professors,  research 
workers,  and  leaders  In  fields  of  specified 
knowledge  or  skill. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  Increase 
mutual  understanding  through  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries,  while  at  the  same 
time  promoting  international  coopera- 
tion for  educational  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement. A  considerable  number  of 
aliens  have  entered  this  country  pursu- 
ant to  the  foreign  exchange  visitors  pro- 
gram to  receive  sophisticated  training 
as  medical  doctors,  nurses,  and  aids. 
Many  of  these  aliens  would  not  be  able 
to  receive  comparable  training  in  the 
hospitals  and  medical  institutions  of 
their  homeland. 


To  avoid  the  foreign  exchange  pro- 
gram being  used  as  a  back  door  for  im- 
migration, the  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
provides  that  no  person  admitted  imder 
this  program  shall  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  an  immigrant  visa  or  for  permanent 
residence,  or  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa 
until  such  person  has  resided — physi- 
cally present — in  the  country  of  his  na- 
tionality or  his  last  residence,  or  in  an- 
other foreign  country,  for  an  aggregate  of 
at  least  2  years  following  his  departure 
from  the  United  States  after  his  train- 
ing—Public Law  87-256,  section  101(A) 
15(J);  101(A)  15(H). 

A  waiver  of  this  2-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  may  be  obtained  In 
certain  circumstances.  Under  the  law, 
upon  favorable  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  an  Interested  U.S.  agency, 
such  as  HEW.  the  2-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  the  case  of  any  alien 
whose  admission  to  the  United  States  Is 
found  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  In 
the  public  interest. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  receives  a  large  num- 
ber of  applications  for  waiver  of  the  2- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
State,  which  has  general  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram, has  promulgated  stringent  guide- 
lines and  a  restrictive  policy  with  respect 
to  waiver  requests. 

Under  present  policy  there  are  only 
two  cases  In  which  waivers  would  ap- 
pear to  be  permitted.  The  first  category 
consists  of  cases  in  which  waivers  are 
sought  because  the  exchange  visitors 
have  training  or  skills  which  are  in  short 
supply  in  the  United  States  and  are 
deemed  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire 
country.  The  second  category  mcludes 
cases  In  which  private  institutions  main- 
tain that  their  programs  of  teaching,  re- 
search, and  medical  treatment  would  be 
greatly  jeopardized  if  they  could  not  re- 
tain certain  exchange  visitors  In- 
definitely. 

As  evidence  of  the  stringent  require- 
ments presently  exercised  by  the  Ex- 
change Visitor  Waiver  Review  Board  un- 
der the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  following  criteria 
are  applied : 

First.  The  services  of  the  Individual 
must  be  needed  In  a  highly  important 
program  or  activity  of  national  or  inter- 
national significance.  Waivers  will  not 
be  favorably  considered  where  the  prob- 
lem is  primarily  one  of  recruitment  m 
order  to  overcome  a  local  community  or 
Institutional  manpower  shortage,  how- 
ever serious. 

Second.  A  direct  relationship  must 
exist  between  the  Individual  and  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  Involved  so  that  the  loss 
of  his  services  would  necessitate  discon- 
tinuance of  the  program,  or  a  major 
phase  of  it.  Waivers  will  not  be  granted 
when  the  principal  problem  appears  to 
be  one  of  administrative  or  program  in- 
convenience to  the  Institution  or  other 
employers. 

Third.  The  individual  must  possess 
unusual  and  outstanding  qualifications, 
training,  and  experience;  waivers  will  not 


be  favorably  considered  simply  because 
an  individual  has  specialized  training  or 
experience  or  is  occupying  a  senior  staff 
position. 

On  November  3,  1966,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  relaxing  the 
present  stringent  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  waivers,  In  view  of  the  critical 
shortage  of  medical  manpower  wlUi 
which  our  hospitals  and  medical  Insti- 
tutions are  faced  today. 

On  November  21,  1966,  I  received  a 
reply  to  my  letter  to  Secretary  Gardner 
from  HEW  Under  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

Deab  Mb.  Kupfebman:  This  Is  In  reference 
to  your  recent  communications  relating  to 
relaxing  the  criteria  for  waivers  of  the  two- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  of  the 
Exchange  Visitor  Program  for  qualified  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

You  may  be  certain  that  the  critical  short- 
ages of  medical  manpower  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  However,  these  waiver  require- 
ments were  established  by  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  State  and,  unless  the 
Department  Is  provided  with  different  guide- 
lines. It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Exchange 
Visitor  Waiver  Review  Board  to  carry  out 
these  original  mandates  accordingly. 

This  Department's  Waiver  Review  Board 
Is  chaired  by  Mr.  Shelton  B.  Granger,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
and  memberships  of  the  Board  Include  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  This  Committee  advises  regularly 
with  the  officials  of  the  Deptartment  of  State 
about  problems  such  as  the  ones  you  have 
Indicated  which  are  taken  Into  consideration 
In  the  establishment  of  the  criteria  under 
which  the  Department  functions. 

Yoxir  Interest  Is  appreciated  and  I  hope 
you  will  rmderstand  the  many  problems  with 
which  the  Board  Is  faced  In  this  complex  and 
difficult  matter. 

I  again  brought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  State  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Charles  Frankel,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs. 

The  reply  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
Katie  Louchhelm,  points  up  the  dilemma 
In  an  mtelllgent  way: 

Mabch  17,  1967. 

Deab  Concbessman  Kuptebman:  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  your  letter  of  March 
8th.  It  Impresses  me  as  a  frank  and  stark 
statement  of  a  current  situation  that  Is  of 
concern  to  vis  all. 

Regretfully,  I  cannot  now  agree  with  you 
that  self-interest  would  dictate  that  the 
waiver  standards  you  concisely  state  and  so 
obviously  understand  should  be  relaxed.  I 
feel  that  we  must  take  several  factors  Into 
consideration  In  relation  to  the  waiver  prob- 
lems stemming  from  the  conditions  of  Issu- 
ance of  exchange  visitor  personnel  (and  those 
of  other  professional  disciplines)  abroad 
after  a  limited  educational  enrichment  In 
the  United  States  than  to  provide  through 
AID  and  other  assistance  programs  health 
and  public  welfare  services  to  the  underde- 
velo^isd  countries  from  which  waiver  peti- 
tioners more  often  than  not  come. 

Secondly,  becaiise  the  exchange  programs 
are  based  on  bilateral  agreements,  the  United 
States  does  have  an  obligation  to  the  sending 
countries.  In  connection  with  the  second 
factor,  our  noncompliance  could  and  some- 
times has  provided  a  cooperating  nation  with 
a  weapon  in  negotiations  on  perhaps  non- 
related  but  important  matters.    Speclflcally, 


our  noncompliance  with  our  obligation  In 
exchange  programs  could  provide  other  na- 
tions with  a  basis  for  saying  In  effect:  "you 
aid  us  In  one  way  but  extract  payment  In 
another  by  keeping  badly  needed  professional 
talent  In  the  United  States  after  having  pro- 
vided such  talent  with  training  and  experi- 
ence we  so  badly  need."  While  we  might 
not  submit  to  such  an  argimient  the  De- 
partment feels  It  best  that  we  not  provide 
grounds  for  Its  use. 

The  Department  Is  well  aware  of  the  de- 
mand In  some  areas  for  medical  and  other 
professional  personnel.  The  Congress  Is  pres- 
ently considering  the  problems  Involved  and 
the  Department  antlclpatee  that  further 
guidance  will  be  provided  It  In  due  course. 
At  this  time,  however,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  apply  the  criteria  under  which 
we  now  operate. 

Once  again,  let  me  express  my  admiration 
for  your  frank  and  unequivocal  presentation 
of  one  aspect  of  an  involved  problem.  It  Is 
refreshing  to  receive  such  a  letter  as  yours. 
Plea«e  be  assured  that  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  Is  not  Insensi- 
tive to  the  very  legitimate  concern  of  you 
and  your  constituents  In  the  current  do- 
mestic shortage  of  medical  and  other  pro- 
fessional personnel.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  must  weigh  the  problems  In- 
volved In  the  Ught  of  our  International  com- 
mitments and  In  maintaining  the  noble  In- 
tent of  our  Exchange  Program. 

On  balance,  I  have  concluded  that  do- 
mestic medical  needs  are  such  that  this 
legislation  should  be  Introduced.  This 
Is  a  problem  which  requires  immediate 
attention. 

In  my  district,  and  In  many  other 
urban  areas,  the  problem  grows  daily 
more  acute  in  the  need  of  hospitals  to 
retain  the  services  of  qualified  medical 
doctors  and  nurses. 

In  June  of  1963,  the  New  York  State 
Committee  on  Medical  Education, 
chaired  by  Malcolm  Mulr,  submitted  a 
report  to  Governor  Rockefeller  entitled 
"Education  for  the  Health  Professions," 
which  stated  that: 

Between  1940  and  1960.  while  the  State's 
population  Increased  sUghtly  over  25  percent, 
the  proportion  of  active  pbjrslclans  per  100.- 
000  population  decreased  from  191  to  183. 

State  Health  Department  projections, 
which  are  minimal  estimates.  Indicate  a 
population  Increase  of  an  additional  29  per- 
cent by  1980.  If  the  present  trend  of  falling 
physicians-population  ratio  were  allowed  to 
continue,  the  resultant  shortage  could  prove 
critical.  The  danger  Is  even  more  apparent 
when  two  other  facts  are  considered:  (1) 
Since  1956,  New  York  has  drawn  approxi- 
mately 23  percent  of  Its  new  practicing  phy- 
sicians from  the  medical  schools  of  foreign 
lands,  and  (2)  In  1961.  Its  own  medical 
schools  accepted  fewer  non-resident  flnt- 
year  students  (299)  than  the  number  of  New 
Yorkers  enrolled  as  medical  school  freshmen 
outside  the  State  (406) . 

The  committee's  report,  often  referred 
to  as  the  "Mulr  report,"  states  that,  in 
addition  to  a  shortage  of  medical  doctors, 
there  is  now  an  acute  shortage  of  nurses 
in  New  Yoric  State.  The  report  cites 
surveys  by  the  State  education  depart- 
ment which  indicate  that: 

In  hospitals,  about  33  percent  of  postUon* 
for  genercU  duty  professional  nurses  are  un- 
filled. In  a  few  of  these  hospitals,  as  much 
as  80  percent  of  the  direct  nursing  oare  of 
the  patients  Is  given  by  practical  nursee  and 
nurses  aides  rather  than  by  registered  nurses. 
In  the  municipal  hospitals  of  New  York  City, 
60  percent  of  the  budgeted  poeltions  for  reg- 
istered nurses  are  vacant. 
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The  urgent  need  for  more  medical 
manpower  Is  illustrated  further  by  the 
Office  of  Nurses  Education.  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  In  a  report 
entitled  "Pacts  About  Nurses  and  Nurs- 
ing—New York  State, "  September  1966. 
The  report's  fact  sheet  No.  22  states: 

In  1963  there  were  7.665  vacancies  re- 
ported In  registered  professional  nurse  posi- 
tions In  300  hospitals  In  New  Tork  State. 
The  largest  nxunber  and  percent  of  vacancies 
were  at  the  staff  nurse  level.  Vacancies  In 
other  position  levels,  though  smaller,  repre- 
sent a  serious  shortage  because  of  the  leader- 
ship responslblUUes  of  the  positions. 

The  New  York  State  Legislatiu-e  has 
not  been  unaware  of  the  acute  medical 
doctor  and  nursing  shortage  in  New  York 
State.  The  New  York  State  Joint  Leg- 
islative Ctommlttee  on  the  Problems  of 
Public  Health  and  Medicare  recently 
submitted  a  report  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  on  the  problems  of  public 
health  with  respect  to  the  shortage  of 
registered  professional  nurses  in  New 
York  State.  The  report  stated  among 
other  things  that: 

Vacancies  range  from  20  percent  of  the 
vital  nursing  positions  In  our  best-run  hos- 
pitals to  an  Incredible  76  percent  of  the  vital 
nursing  positions  In  some  proprietary  and  In 
mo0t  municipal  hospitals. 

The  committee  concluded  that: 
A  clear  and  present  danger  exists  for  many 
who  enter  our  hospitals  as  patients  because 
of  the  crlUcal  and  crucUl  shortage  of  Regis- 
tered Professional  Nurses  In  these  Institu- 
tions. 

New  York  State  needs  25,000  additional  ac- 
tive registered  nurses  to  achieve  a  recom- 
mended average  of  500  nurses  per  100,000 
population.  Ten  thousand  of  these  nurses 
are  needed  now  to  meet  our  critical  needs. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  my  concern 
Is  directed  toward  qualified  medical 
nurses  and  doctors  who  are  presently  in 
this  country  from  abroad  and  already 
serving  hospitals  or  medical  institutions. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  such 
hospitals  and  medical  institutions,  I 
have  recently  introduced  a  nimiber  of 
private  bills  in  order  to  keep  people  in 
this  category  In  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, a  February  21  communication  to 
me  from  Mother  Irene,  administrator  of 
the  Columbus  Hospital.  227  East  19th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y..  asked  that  I 
help  the  Colimibus  Hospital  retain  a 
number  of  nurses  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  student  exchange  visas 
from  the  Philippines,  who  had  been,  or 
soon  would  be  asked  by  the  Immigration 
Service  to  depart  from  this  coimtry. 
Because  of  the  2-year  foreign  residence 
requirement  the  Columbus  Hospital  staff 
stands  to  suffer  a  loss  of  over  23  nurses. 
This  would  be  33  percent  of  the  reg- 
istered nursing  staff.  As  Mother  Irene 
states: 

It  should  be  difficult  for  you  to  Imagine 
the  crises  caused  by  this  mass  exodus  of 
our  nurses.  If  you  will  take  immediate 
action  in  our  behalf  you  wlU  be  doing  the 
members  of  our  Community  a  great  service. 
We  must  do  everything  possible  to  insure 
our  patients  the  necessary  care  that  can  be 
provided  by  the  retention  of  theae  fine  young 
women  on  our  staff. 

The  services  of  each  of  these  Ucensed 
nurses,  specialists  in  their  fields,  are 
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urgently  needed  by  the  institution  in 

question. 

Other  hospitals  and  medical  institu- 
tions which  have  requested  my  help  in 
similar  situations  include:  Bethel-Israel 
Medical  Center,  307  Second  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Montefiore  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center,  111  East  210th  Street. 
Bronx;  the  New  York  Hospital.  525  East 
68th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.;  the  Memo- 
rial Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied  Dis- 
ease at  444  East  68th  Street.  New  York. 
NY.;  New  York  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter, 550  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
and  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  76th  to  77th 
Streets.  New  York,  N.Y. 

I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  to  handle 
this  problem  than  the  introduction  of  a 
private  bill  in  each  instance.  The  medi- 
cal doctors  and  nurses  who  are  presently 
practicing  their  profession  at  a  hospital 
or  medical  institution  should  receive 
uniform  treatment  with  respect  to  their 
2-year  foreign  residence  requirement. 
Leaving  the  situation  to  Individual  Con- 
gressmen to  remedy,  if  they  so  choose,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  private  bill.  Is  not  a 
proper  solution. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Department  of  State, 
has  not  fully  accepted  its  responsibility 
In  this  field  in  relaxing  the  presently 
stringent  guidelines  for  granting  waivers 
of  the  2-year  foreign  residence  require- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  have  Introduced  today  a 
bill  which  would  provide  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  certain  Immigration  re- 
strictions shall  be  inapplicable  in  the 
case  of  any  alien  doctor  of  medicine  or 
qualified  nurse  who  is  presently  in  this 
country  and  working  on  the  staff  of  a 
hospital  or  medical  Institution,  and 
whose  services  are  needed  by  such  in- 
stitution. This  legislation  would  allow 
medical  doctors  tmd  nurses  who  are 
presently  in  this  coimtry  and  qualify  to 
adjust  their  status  to  that  of  permanent 
residents,  and  thus  continue  their  work 
for  the  medical  institution. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  would 
not  contribute  to  the  present  dilemma 
of  the  "brain  drain"  from  developing 
countries  by  allowing  the  foreign  ex- 
change program  to  be  used  as  an  "avenue 
of  immigration." 

The  fact  Is  that  there  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  qualified  medical  doctors  and 
nurses  in  this  country,  particularly  In  the 
cities.  Because  of  this  shortage,  if 
doctors  and  nurses  who  are  presently  ad- 
ministering medical  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  patients  in  hospitals  and 
medical  institutions  in  this  country  are 
suddenly  required  to  leave,  a  medical 
manpower  crisis  Is  likely  to  result.  One 
way  to  ameliorate  such  a  crisis  would  be 
to  adopt  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today. 


COMMON8ENSE.  VIETNAM,  AND 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  LEADER- 
SHIP 

•nie  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 


tana [Mr.  Olskn]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  100 
years  ago.  the  English  author,  Charles 
Dickens,  Journeyed  to  our  shores  to  in- 
vestigate this  newfangled  American 
democracy.    He  later  reported: 

I  fear  for  the  Americans.  They  are  abso- 
lutely free  to  say  and  do  anything.  Think 
of  what  they  must  put  up  with. 

Dickens'  fears  seem  prophetic  these 
days.  For  we  have  been  listening  to  a 
great  deal  of  free — but  often  irrespon- 
sible— speech. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  now  raging  in 
that  small,  troubled,  country. 

It  is  time  to  talk  conunonsense  about 
Vietnam  and  to  place  in  proper  perspec- 
tive the  nature  of  our  involvement  in 
what  has  been  rightly  called  a  dirty 
little  war. 

President  Johnson  has  made  clear  both 
the  nature  of  our  commitment  and  our 
goals  in  this  struggle. 

Three  American  Presidents  have  up- 
held our  commitment  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  defend  their 
freedom  against  internal  subversion  and 
external  aggression. 

We  did  not  seek  this  responsibility — it 
sought  us  as  the  strong  and  faithful 
servant  of  democracy. 

It  sought  us  as  a  nation  that  knows 
well  that  aggression  unleashed  anywhere 
in  the  world  threatens  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  all  nations. 

It  sought  us  as  a  people  who  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  history;  namely, 
that  free  men  cannot  pick  and  choose  the 
battleground  upon  which  the  freedom  of 
others  is  being  decided. 

Some  of  our  most  respected  leaders — 
General  MacArthur  among  them— 
warned  against  any  involvement  in  a 
land  war  in  Asia.  But  events  in  Vietnam 
were  unrelenting.  And  the  choice  con- 
fronting President  Johnson  was  either  to 
step  up  American  assistance  or  watch 
South  Vietnam  disappear  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit. 

The  result  of  the  Presidents  decision 
to  commit  a  sizable  American  force  in 
Vietnam  has  been  to  Insure  against  a 
Commimist  takeover.  No  longer  is  a 
military  victory  possible  to  the  Commu- 
nist aggressors. 

In  fact,  we  have  now  turned  an  im- 
portant comer  in  the  conflict:  The  Com- 
munists are  receiving  a  fearful  pounding 
and  the  tide  of  battle  is  now  in  our  favor. 

But  such  is  the  nature  of  this  war  that 
a  military  victory — in  the  classic  sense- 
is  relatively  meaningless.  We  seek  to  win 
no  new  territory.  Instead,  we  aim  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam. 

This  means  securing  territory  long 
held  by  Vietcong  rebels,  guarding  borders 
against  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
from  the  north,  and  initiating  programs 
to  Improve  South  Vietnam's  social  and 
political  and  economic  stability. 

This  is  a  limited  war  fought  for  limited 
objectives.  And  the  overriding  objective 
is  to  find  ways  to  bring  about  a  quick 
and  honorable  peace. 

Our  objective  in  Vietnam  is  peace. 
But  to  achieve  this  goal,  ways  must  be 
found  to  move  the  Government  of  North 
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Vietnam  from  the  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

No  world  leader  has  worked  more  tire- 
lessly in  pursuit  of  this  objective  than 
President  Johnson. 

To  date,  there  have  been  12  separate 
peace  initiatives  from  the  United  States 
to  Hanoi. 

All  have  been  curtly  rejected. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  11  sep- 
arate proposals  addressed  to  Hanoi  by 
other  nations;  three  by  the  United  Na- 
tions; as  well  as  proposals  by  Pope  Paul, 
U  Thant,  and  the  President  of  India. 

All  of  these  proposals  have  also  been 
rejected. 

What  has  been  contained  In  the  U.S. 
proposals? 

On  April  7,  1965.  President  Johnson 
declared,  in  his  address  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  that  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  begin  "unconditional  negotia- 
tions" with  the  Hanoi  regime. 

The  meaning  of  this  statement  was 
clear:  There  would  be  no  preconditions 
to  bar  any  sort  of  accommodation 
leading  to  a  full-fiedged  conference  of 
peace  seekers. 

Hanoi's  response  was  a  charge  that  the 
President's  talk  of  peace  only  concealed 
America's  hostile  acts. 

But  to  show  his  good  faith,  the  Presi- 
dent halted  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  7-day  period — from  May  12 
through  the  17th. 

Hanoi's  response  was  that  the  halt  in 
bombing  was  a  trick. 

In  July  of  1965  Ambassador  Goldberg 
outlined  a  new  peace  proposal  to  the 
Security  Council.  This  followed  a  letter 
from  the  President  to  U  Thant  which 
asked  the  Secretary  General  to  continue 
his  efforts  to  promote  peace. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  pledged  our 
country's  efforts  to  explore  all  avenues 
to  peace. 

Hanoi's  response  was  that  the  United 
Nations  has  no  legitimate  role  in  helping 
to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  December  1965  the  United  States 
initiated  a  37-day  pause  in  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Again,  there  was  no  change  in  Hanoi's 
belligerent  attitude. 

In  January  1966  the  United  States 
proposed,  through  a  resolution  in  the 
Security  Council,  a  multlnatlon  confer- 
ence to  help  insure  application  of  the 
1954  and  1962  Geneva  agreements. 

Unfortimately,  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  proposal  because  of  Hanoi's  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

In  September  1966  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg declared  America's  willingness  to 
end  the  bombing  if  Hanoi  would  respond 
with  a  corresponding  deescalation  of  its 
war  efforts. 

Hanoi's  response  was  to  deny  any  In- 
volvement in  the  conflict  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  December  1966  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg asked  U  Thant  to  do  all  that  he 
could  to  help  bring  about  discussions 
leading  to  a  cease-fire. 

And  from  February  7  through  February 
13  the  United  States  again  halted  the 
bombing  in  the  North. 

This  6-day  pause  was  greeted  by  Hanoi 
as  Just  another  American  trick. 

On  the  day  the  pause  began  President 


Johnson  wrote  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
offered  a  series  of  reasonable  proposals 
to  lead  to  peace  talks.  The  President 
proposed: 

An  end  to  both  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  augmentation  of 
American  forces  in  the  South  if  infiltra- 
tion from  North  Vietnam  ended. 

An  extension  of  the  truce  period  to 
continue  through  a  period  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  Governments  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

A  new  initiative  to  begin  secret  dip- 
lomatic talks  between  the  goverrunents 
concerned  that  would  lead  to  a  cease-fire 
8Uid  negotiations. 

A  request  for  any  suggestions  from 
Hanoi. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reply — Indeed,  the  con- 
fidential correspondence  itself — was 
made  public  recently  by  Hanoi.  Ho 
answered  the  President  with  a  series  of 
stiff  rebuffs. 

He  demanded  a  halt  to  the  bombing. 

He  demanded  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  demanded  American  recognition  of 
the  Communist  Liberation  Front. 

If  these  harsh  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands were  met — and  if  bombing 
against  the  North  were  completely 
halted — talks  could  begin.  In  other 
words,  if  the  United  States  completely 
withdrew  from  Vietnam  and  initiated  a 
total  cease-fire  on  land  and  in  the  air, 
then  the  possibility  of  talks  could  be  said 
to  exist. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  seasoned 
diplomat  to  see  in  Hanoi's  response  a 
cynical  attempt  to  cloak  imwilllngness 
to  negotiate  behind  a  series  of  unrea- 
sonable demands. 

I  might  add  that  these  same  unrea- 
sonable demands  were  repeated  to  His 
Holiness,  the  Pope,  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter,  which  declared  our 
willingness  to  talk  unconditionally  and 
to  mutually  deescalate  military  actions. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  this 
has  been  a  melancholy  recitation.  For 
the  record  shows  not  one  single  positive 
response  from  Hanoi  to  any  peace  pro- 
posal made  since  1961. 

The  meaning  is  unmistakable:  The 
United  States  has  led  the  way  in  pro- 
posing peace  in  Vietnam.  But  it  takes 
two  sides  to  negotiate,  and  Hanoi  has 
not  yet  demonstrated  the  slightest  in- 
terest In  getting  to  the  peace  table. 

There  can  no  longer  be  the  slightest 
doubt  about  who  wants  peace  and  who 
wants  the  war  to  continue. 

For  his  part,  President  Johnson  has 
emphasized  our  Nation's  determination 
to  continue  to  press  for  negotiations. 

We  will  not  be  discouraged.  Nor  will 
we  be  deterred  from  this  quest  to  find 
a  formula  that  will  bring  Hanoi  to  its 
senses  and  to  negotiations. 

No  stone  is  being  left  unturned;  no 
rumor  ignored;  no  advice  unheeded;  no 
plan  left  unheard.  And  yet,  the  obvious 
fact  is  that  our  willingness  to  negotiate 
must  be  matched  by  the  other  side  if 
such  talks  are  to  begin. 

The  onus  for  peace  rests  squarely  with 
Hanoi.  The  world  is  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  a  reasonable  response. 

I  think  the  record  will  also  show  that 
bombing  pauses  have  not  worked.    We 


stopped  bombing  in  North  'Vietnam  on 
five  separate  occasions. 

The  result — as  we  have  seen  in  a  series 
of  air  photos — was  a  stepped  up  effort 
by  Hanoi  to  resupply  beleaguered  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  South. 

And  while  President  Johnson  sincerely 
wants  peace,  he  must  continue  the  war 
and  the  bombing  until  Hanoi  proves  its 
sincerity.  For  our  Commander  in  Chief 
cannot  be  expected  to  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  our  fighting  forces  in  the  field 
or  to  renege  on  our  commitment  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

What  is  the  next  step? 

Let  me  first  voice  my  conviction  about 
what  will  not  happen. 

President  Johnson  will  not  dangerously 
expand  or  enlarge  this  war. 

He  will  not  be  Infiuenced  by  extreme 
views — by  those  who  call  for  U.S.  with- 
drawal or  by  those  who  urge  invasion  of 
the  north. 

He  will  not  allow  Indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing in  the  north  or  cause  widespread 
civilian  casualties. 

Our  President  will  continue  to  press 
the  cause  for  peace  through  an  honorable 
settlement  of  differences. 

He  will  continue  to  insure  a  strong  but 
measured  U.S.  military  response  to  meet 
aggression. 

He  will  continue  to  try  to  convince 
Hanoi  that  Communist  military  victory 
is  no  longer  possible,  and  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  will  only  result  in 
greater  Communist  losses  in  military 
manpower  and  to  vital  Industries. 

He  will  continue  the  work  of  helping 
South  Vietnam  achieve  unprecedented 
social  and  economic  gains.  And  he  will 
continue  the  work  of  pacification  of  rural 
areas  to  bring  security  and  progress  to 
a  people  who  have  known  neither  for 
most  of  their  troubled  lives. 

And  most  important,  he  will  continue 
to  count  upon  the  support  and  under-*; 
standing  of  the  American  people  during 
the  diflBcult  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  about  Vietnam 
without  sounding  like  elUier  a  hawk  or 
a  dove.  Yet,  the  truth  Is  that  neither 
hawks  nor  doves  truly  reflect  the  nation's 
mood  and  purpose  about  Vietnam. 

We  want  peace — not  victory.  And  our 
Government  is  led  by  men  who  have 
only  (me  objective  for  Vietnam — a  peace- 
ful and  honorable  settlanent. 

Those  Americans  who  actively  protest 
against  American  involvement  In  this 
conflict  accurately  convey  our  Nation's 
distaste  for  the  necessity  of  war.  But 
they  ignore  one  essential  fact:  We  did 
not  start  this  war.  Nor,  may  I  add,  do 
we  relish  the  fact  that  we  are  involved 
In  It. 

I  can  tell  you  that  not  one  of  these 
peacemarchers  or  draft  card  burners 
detests  this  war  as  much  as  President 
Johnson  does. 

Our  Nation  prides  Itself  on  upholding  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  The  Eigree- 
ments  entered  into  by  previous  adminis- 
trations— whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic— are  upheld  by  subsequent  ad- 
ministrations, regardless  of  party. 

President  Johnson  has  honored  an 
agreement  that  he  himself  did  not  make. 
This  is  as  It  should  be.    For  the  word  of 
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our  great  Nation  must  never  be  doubted 
by  friend  or  foe. 

We  shall  meet  our  commitments  In  the 
world — because  we  must.  To  do  any- 
thing less  would  be  to  Invite  the  violence 
and  chaos  that  will  fan  the  flames  of 
war,  not  contain  them. 

I  think  we  can  be  hopeful  about  the 
future  of  mankind.  The  crises  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  resolved.  But  there  will  be 
other  crises — other  tests  of  America's 
determination  and  courage.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  our  adversaries  and  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

I*resldent  Johnson  has  made  clear 
America's  determination  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  complex,  dangerous 
world.  I  think  the  American  people 
Join  him  in  meeting  these  commitments. 
For  we  have  learned  that  we  carmot  live 
as  an  Island  of  tranquillity  in  the  midst 
of  an  angry  sea. 

This  is  a  time  of  testing  our  greatness 
as  a  people.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  this 
test  and  lead  mankind  one  step  closer 
to  realizing  his  oldest  dream:  A  world 
free  of  war  and  violence. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S  AID  AND 
CXJMPORT  TO  THE  VXETCONQ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagconnkr]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  an  opportimity  to  read 
the  story  carried  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  in  which  Martin 
Luther  King  called  the  United  States 
the  "greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today,"  accused  the  Gtovemment 
of  "poisoning"  water  in  Vietnam,  kiiHng 
almost  a  million  children— a  fantastic 
lie— and  denounced  our  policy  of  defend- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  as  "dishonor- 
able" and  "arrogant." 

This  so-called  man  of  Ood  Is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  cloth;  that  has  been  well 
known  for  a  long  time.  He  is  also  un- 
worthy of  being  a  citizen  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  one  thing  to  disagree  with 
the  policies  of  our  Government;  it  Is 
Quite  another  to  hurl  vicious  accusations 
of  this  type  at  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  It  Is  more  than  dishonorable; 
It  is  treasonous.  By  virtue  of  this  rabid 
«>eech,  more  precious  American  lives 
will  be  lost  in  Vietnam.  This  aid,  com- 
fort, and  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
mimlsts  will  be  headlined  in  Hanoi,  I 
am  sure.  I  can  only  wish  that  there 
were  some  way  to  carry  also  the  feel- 
ings of  revulsion  most  Americans  must 
feel  for  the  man  who  made  this  speech. 

The  administration  has  hailed  this 
man  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
the  human  race,  it  has  catered  to  his 
every  wish  and  whim.  It  has  wined  and 
dined  him,  bowed  and  scraped  at  his 
every  word.  I  hope  this  morning  they 
are  filled  with  the  same  disgust  I  am. 

The  Post  story  follows: 
Kmo  nacxs  Ckasc-Pibk  ajto  Bnd  or  Boicbinc, 
Dbnouncis  V3.  Role 
(By  Leroy  P.  Aarons) 

Nrw  YoxK,  April  4.— Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  bitterly  denounced  United  States 


Involvement  In  Vietnam  tonight.  He  called 
for  an  Immediate  unilateral  cease-fire  and 
an  end  to  the  bombing  of  the  North. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  laid  the 
onus  for  the  Vietnam  conflict  entirely  on 
the  United  States  and  all  but  exonerated 
the  Hanoi  government  and  the  Vietcong  for 
their  roles  In  the  war. 

"I  could  never  i^aln  raise  my  voice  against 
the  violence  of  the  oppressed  In  the  ghettos," 
Dr.  King  said,  "without  having  first  spoken 
clearly  to  the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence 
In  the  world  today — my  own  Oovemment." 
It  was  Dr.  King's  most  dramatic  and  ex- 
plicit statement  of  disaffiliation  from  Ad- 
ministration policy  In  Vietnam — one  which 
Is  Ukely  to  have  substantial  Impact  In  the 
ranks  of  the  clvU  rights  movement. 

He  attributed  America's  participation  to 
"Western  arrogance"  and  charged  that  the 
United  States.  Influenced  by  capltalUt  In- 
vestment  Interests,  Is  helping  suppress  In- 
digenous revolutions  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

He  departed  from  his  prepared  text  to  say 
that  his  speech  was  not  an  "attempt  to  make 
North  Vietnam  or  the  National  Uberatlon 
Pront  paragons  of  virtue."  And  he  added 
that  whUe  both  may  have  reason  to  be  sus- 
picious of  the  United  States,  "confllcU  are 
never  solved  without  triistful  give  and  take." 
In  delivery,  King  also  dropped  several  para- 
graphs from  the  prepared  text,  one  of  which 
charged  that  U.S.  policy  would  lead  to  an 
American  colony  In  Vietnam  and  could  goad 
China  Into  a  war  which  would  permit  the 
U.S.  to  bomb  Peking's  nuclear  InstallaUons. 
Both  the  addition  and  the  deletion  were 
seen  as  last-minute  attempts  by  Dr.  King  to 
tone  down  his  sharp  criticism  of  U.S.  actions 
In  Vietnam. 

AT  aivxRsmc  church 

He  gave  his  speech  at  Riverside  Church 
before  the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  an  Interdenominational  com- 
mittee formed  a  year  ago  to  mobilize  reli- 
gious opinion  against  the  war. 

King  spoke  before  an  overflow  and  en- 
thusiastic crowd  of  2800.  Three  groups  of 
pickets,  about  50  In  all,  marched  outside. 
On  the  picket  line  were  two  Black  National- 
ist organizations  and  a  third  group  protest- 
ing what  they  considered  the  lntr\i8lon  of  a 
political  Issue  Into  civil  rights  matters. 

About  two  dozen  police  officers  patroled 
the  area,  but  there  were  no  disturbances. 

In  recent  weeks.  Dr.  King  has  become  In- 
creasingly vocal  about  the  Vietnam  Issue,  re- 
flecting the  growing  alliance  between  the  Na- 
tion's civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements. 

Dr.  King  himself  (along  with  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael)  will  participate  In  a  massive.  Na- 
tionwide Vietnam  protest  April  15.  The  pro- 
test— culmination  of  a  week  of  anti-war  ac- 
tivities in  at  least  30  cities— Is  being  orga- 
nized by  the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 

Dr.  King  devoted  half  his  speech  tonight  to 
a  detailed  Justification  of  his  entry  Into  the 
antiwar  movement.  In  che  other  half,  he 
lashed  out  at  the  United  States  "betrayal"  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,  both  north  and  south. 

SAW   rCNDS   DIVERTED 

King  said  he  was  moved  to  speak  out  when 
he  saw  antlpoverty  funds  being  diverted  to 
war  use,  and  observed  a  disproportionate 
number  of  Negroes  being  sent  to  "guarantee 
liberties  In  Southeast  Asia  which  they  had 
not  found  In  southwest  Georgia  and  East 
Harlem." 

He  was  further  Infiuenced,  he  said,  by  con- 
tradlcUons  between  his  nonviolence  philos- 
ophy and  the  practices  of  his  Government. 

The  Vietnamese,  he  said,  "languish  under 
our  bombs  and  consider  us — not  their  fel- 
low Vietnamese — the  real  enemy." 

"They  watch  as  we  poison  their  water,  as 
we  kill  a  million  acres  of  their  crops,"  he 
added.     "They  wander  Into  the   hospitals. 
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with  at  least  20  casualties  from  American 
firepower  for  one  Vietcong — Inflicted  Injury 
So  far  we  may  have  killed  a  mUUon  of 
them — mostly  children  .  .  .  We  have  cor- 
rupted their  women  and  children  and  killed 
their  men." 

Tracing  the  history  of  American  "betray- 
al" back  to  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Dr. 
King  accused  the  United  States  of  "Western 
arrogance"  In  opposing  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
government  In  1945,  supporting  French  ef- 
forts at  "recolonlzatlon"  and  Imposing  "one 
of  the  most  vicious  modern  dlcutors,"  Pre- 
mier Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  on  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Stressing  the  need  to  protest  against  un- 
just actions.  Dr.  King  urged  young  men  who 
find  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  "dishonorable" 
to  become  consclentlotis  objectors.  He  also 
urged  members  of  the  clergy  to  give  up  their 
ministerial  exemptions  and  declare  them- 
selves conscientious  objectors. 

EXTRICATION    PROPOSAL 

He  proposed  a  five-step  process  to  extricate 
the  United  States  from  the  confilct: 

End  all  bombing  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Declare  a  unilateral  ceasefire. 

Take  Immediate  steps  to  prevent  other  bat- 
tlegrounds In  Southeast  Asia  by  curtailing 
our  military  buildup  In  Thailand  and  our 
"Interference"  In  Laos. 

Accept  the  National  Liberation  Pront  as 
part  of  negotiations  and  In  any  future  Viet- 
nam government. 

Set  a  date  for  Allied  withdrawal  of  aU 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

The  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  Dr.  King  said. 
Is  part  of  a  pattern  of  suppression  that  man- 
Ifesu  Itself  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  He 
cited  as  examples  the  use  of  American  hell- 
copters  against  guerrlUas  in  Colombia,  and 
"American  napalm  and  Green  Beret  forces" 
against  rebels  In  Peru. 

Our  Intervention  In  these  and  other  coun- 
tries, he  charged.  Is  In  the  Interests  of  "Indi- 
vidual capitalists  of  the  West  Investing  huge 
sums  of  money  In  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America,  only  to  take  the  profits  out  with  no 
concern  for  the  social  betterment  of  the 
countries." 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   UNWAVERING 
STAND  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.     Mr.  Speaker- 
He  has  done  more  to  break  the  pattern  of 
racial  segregation  In  this  country  than  any 
other  President. 

This  sentence,  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky..  re- 
fers, of  course,  to  President  Johnson. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  more 
far-reaching  civil  rights  legislation  has 
been  enacted  during  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration than  at  any  time  since  Recon- 
struction. That  the  President  is  not  re- 
treating on  this  vital  issue  Is  also  pointed 
out  by  the  Courier- Journal. 

The  President's  actions  demonstrate 
not  only  his  firm  commitment  to  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans  but  also  his 
political  courage. 

I  Include  the  entire  Courier-Journal 
editorial,  from  the  issue  of  March  14, 
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1967,  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

On  Civil  Rights  Mr.  Johnson  Never  Wavers 
At  a  time  when  few  kind  words  are  being 
said  for  President  Johnson  and  the  polls 
show  his  popularity  declining,  preUse  mvist 
come  as  music  to  the  ears  at  the  White 
House.  In  Louisville  over  the  weekend,  Roy 
WUklns  of  the  NAACP  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  President  Johnson's  record  on  civil  rights. 
"No  President,"  said  Mr.  WUklns.  "has  done 
more,  or  said  more,  more  plainly  on  civil 
rights  than  Johnson,  and  this  includes  Lin- 
coln." 

This  Is  an  accolade  that  a  civil  rights 
leader  of  Mr.  WUklns'  stature  would  not  be- 
stow lightly.  The  record  bears  him  out. 
More  far-reaching  civil  rights  legislation  has 
been  enacted  under  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion than  at  any  time  since  Reconstruction. 
Although  he  was  rebuffed  by  Congress  last 
on  his  open-housing  proposal,  Instead  of  re- 
treating on  the  Issue,  the  President  came  back 
this  year  with  another  message  calling  upon 
Congress  to  outlaw  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing. Despite  the  pressures,  Mr.  Johnson, 
since  taking  office,  has  never  wavered  on  the 
issue  of  Negro  rights  In  this  country. 

EarUer  this  month.  In  a  speech  at  Howard 
University,  the  President  reaffirmed  the 
pledge  he  made  at  the  same  place  nearly  two 
years  ago,  a  pledge  to  give  Negroes  "the  same 
chance  as  every  other  American  to  learn  and 
grow,  to  work  and  share  In  society,  and 
develop  their  abilities."  In  his  latest  ap- 
pearance at  Howard,  he  said:  "I  have  come 
back  to  Howard  today  to  renew  my  commit- 
ment to  that  task,  and  to  tell  you  that  so 

Department  of  Defente  - 


long  as  I  Uve,  in  public  or  private  life,  I  shall 
never  retract  or  amend  that  commitment." 
Although  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  In  the  ac- 
cents of  the  South,  there  Is  not  a  trace  of  the 
old  regional  prejudice  In  what  he  says.  He 
has  done  more  to  break  the  pattern  of  racial 
segregation  In  this  country  than  any  other 
President,  and  that,  after  all,  is  what  counts. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XLI 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenbceier]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  low  reenlistment  rate,  particularly 
in  the  critical  skills  area,  has  alarmed 
our  military  leaders.  Adm.  David  L.  Mc- 
Donald, Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  stated 
in  1965: 

Our  re-enlistment  rates  and  officer  reten- 
tion rates  have  not  been  adequate  to  permit 
us  to  attain  the  desired  percentages  of  career 
personnel.  The  fact  that  our  authorized 
strength  has  also  increased  has  further  ag- 
gravated this  condition.  Of  the  70,000 
eligible  for  re-enlistment  who  were  separated 
from  the  Navy  In  1964,  22,000  were  men  whom 
we  would  like  to  have  re-enllsted,  but  who 
did  not  re-enllst.     Of  these,  7,000  to  8,000 


were  In  the  critical  electromcs  skills.     We 
anticipate  losing  Just  as  many  this  year. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Zuckert  had  complained  about  the  In- 
ability to  retain  personnel  in  the  science 
and  engineering  occupations. 

Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  UJ3.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  remarked  that— 

In  fiscal  year  1965  It  la  projected  that  only 
2,523  officers  will  elect  to  stay  on  active  duty 
compared  to  our  mimmum  requirement  of 
3,616.  Failure  to  retain  an  adequate  number 
of  trained,  experienced  personnel  Is  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  the  maintenance  of  opera- 
tional readiness  In  our  tactical  units. 

Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  Jr.,  Comman- 
dant of  the  U.8.  Marine  Corps,  has 
cited— 

Continuing  difficulty  In  retaining  personnel 
for  career  service,  especially  those  men  with 
marketable  skills  In  whom  we  have  made  a 
large  training  Investment. 

These  statements  definitely  show  that 
there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with 
our  treatment  of  military  personnel.  Al- 
though the  draft  provides  the  quantity  of 
men  needed  for  the  armed  services.  It 
does  not  provide  the  quality. 

Should  we  not  attempt  to  provide  in- 
centives for  our  young  men  to  enlist  and 
remain  in  the  services,  rather  than  rely 
upon  a  rapid  turnover  of  personnel  which 
is  not  only  costly  but  totally  Inefficient. 

I  Include  a  table  at  this  point: 


'Unadjusted"  reenliatmenl  rates  for  Ist-term  Regulars  by  major  occupational  group  and  service,  fiscal  year  1966 

to  date 


Fiscal  year 


Total,  Depart- 
ment of 
Defense: 

IMS 

1986 

Army: 

1«64 

1966 

Navy: 

19«» 

1966 

Murine  Corps: 

1968 

1966 

Air  Force: 

1968 

1960 


Total, 
all  groups 


Ellgl- 
bles 


270,396 
236,226 

98.146 
82,163 

75, 676 
65,169 

23,792 
17, 216 

72,882 

71, « 


Reen- 
list- 
ment 
rate 


23.9 
23.2 

25.6 
28.0 

22.8 
23.7 

18.3 
16.3 

25.6 
18.9 


Infantry,  gun 
crews,  and 

allietl 
specialists 


Kllftl- 
bles 


30,167 
23,454 

20.434 
16,514 

1,261 
1,325 

8,420 
5.572 

52 
43 


Been- 
list- 
aient 
rate 


10.7 
30.0 

37. 4 
J5.1 

tl.2 
26.0 

15.7 
15.6 

19.6 
72.1 


Electronics 
equipment 
repairmen 


Ellgi- 
bles 


30,434 
28,274 

9,216 
8,087 

8.809 
8,270 

1.367 
1.121 

11.043 
10,796 


Reen- 
list- 
ment 
rate 


25.2 
22.6 

20.3 

21.7 

26.2 
28.1 

18.6 
18.5 

29.4 
10.2 


Communi- 
cations and 
Intelligence 
specials 


Ellgi- 
bles 


24,352 
21. 677 

10,794 
8,350 

8,071 
7,241 

2,000 
1,456 

3.487 
4.630 


Reen- 
Ust- 

ment 
rste 


18. 
19.3 

16.4 
18.9 

19.6 
22.7 

13.1 
14.6 

27.2 
16.2 


Medical 
and  dental 
spedalists 


Other  tech- 
nical and 

allied 
specialists 


Eligl- 
bles 


11,050 
9.033 

6,060 
3,725 

4.053 
3,412 


1.937 
1,898 


Reen- 
list- 
ment 
rste 


25.2 
24.8 

27.1 
31.1 

23.3 
19.8 


-4.0 
21.3 


Ellgi- 
bles 


5,505 
4.601 

2,169 
1,464 

1,391 
1.221 

453 
338 

1.492 
1.578 


Reen- 
lis^ 

ment 
rate 


19.6 
19.0 

14.8 
17.0 

23.3 
2a4 

21.4 
18.6 

22.6 
17.6 


Adminis- 
trative 
spedalists 
and  clerks 


Eligi. 
bles 


45.380 
39,118 

21,732 
16.118 

6,206 
5,354 

3,601 
2,647 

13,841 
14,999 


Reen- 

lis^ 
ment 
rate 


26.1 
23.6 

20.0 
23.7 

29.0 
29.2 

19.0 
19.6 

36.1 
22.1 


Electrical  and 
mechanical 
equipment 
repairmen 


Craftsmen 


EUgi- 
bles 


59,913 
55,792 

16.436 
14,088 

21.283 
19,884 

4.458 
3,019 

17.736 
18,801 


Reen- 
llst^ 

ment 
rate 


23.3 
22.1 

24.1 
25.8 

23.0 
23.2 

13.8 
15.2 

25.2 
10.1 


Eligi- 
bles 


14.836 
13,455 

3.180 
2.541 

6,731 
4,883 

848 
707 

5,127 
5.324 


Reen- 
list- 
ment 
rate 


22.0 
10.3 

21.8 
17.2 

21.3 
23.2 

15.2 
13.3 

24.0 
17.8 


Service  and 
supply 
bandlen 


Misoelianeous 


Eligi- 
bles 


25.787 
24,078 

8.984 
7,401 

4,111 
3,195 

2.641 
2,351 

10.061 
11,041 


Reen. 

list- 
ment 

rate 


31.1 
26.0 

32.8 
34.4 

46.6 
40.4 

17.5 
15.6 

26.6 
18.3 


Eligl- 
bles 


22,972 
16,844 

192 
3,785 

14,660 
10.374 

4 

5 

8.116 
2,680 


Reen- 
UsU 

ment 
rate 


10.1 
22.4 

85.9 
63.3 

13.4 
15.3 

100.0 

loao 

2.0 
6.9 


SPEECH  OP  CONGRESSMAN  J.  ED- 
WARD ROUSH.  OP  INDIANA,  AT 
THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
SCIENCE 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr,  Bradbkas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  J.  Ed- 


ward RousH,  of  Indiana,  participated  in 
a  panel  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  March  14, 
1967,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  other  panelists  were  distinguished 
scientists  and  public  servants,  including: 
Donald  F.  Homlg.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology; Harvey  Brooks,  dean  of  engi- 
neering and  applied  physics.  Harvard: 
L.  H.  Parinholt,  vice  president,  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foimdation;  Philip  Handler, 
professor,  biochemistry,  at  Duke  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation;  and,  Georde  Pake, 
provost.  Washington  University. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  the  role 
of  science  and  government  in  the  mutual 
pursuit  of  long-  and  short-term  research. 


Congressman  Roush.  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, addressed  himself  to  the  topic, 
"Science  and  Democracy." 

The  addresses  by  each  panelist  were 
followed  by  questions  from  the  floor  and 
commentaries  from  the  participants. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  research,  basic 
and  applied,  in  and  out  of  imiversities, 
Government  and  privately  sponsored, 
were  considered.  The  cross-fertilization 
of  ideas  from  representatives  of  Govern- 
ment and  science  appeared  most  fruitful. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  text  of  Congressman 
Roush's  thoughtful  address : 

Science   and   Democract 
John  Adams  once  conunented  about  the 
American  Congress  that:  "every  man  In  It  la 
a  great  man,  an  orator,  a  critic,  a  statesman; 
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uul  tberefore  every  man,  upon  every  ques- 
tion, must  show  bis  oratory,  bis  criticism 
and  bis  political  abilities." 

Let  me  basten  to  assure  you  that  wltbout 
a  spedflc  Invitation  to  speak  this  morning, 
I  would  not  have  appeared  before  this  distin- 
guished group.  It  is,  however,  indeed  an 
honor  to  participate  in  these  discussions. 
As  a  politician,  rather  than  a  scientist,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  and  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  I  sbotild  like  to  address  myself  pri- 
marily to  the  question  of  the  stat-us  of  science 
In  this  democracy  at  present. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  great  Archimedes 
"was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit"  that  he  would  not 
condescend  to  "arts  generally  speaking  which 
tended  to  any  useful  end  In  practice"  since 
be  considered  these  "vile,  low,  and  merce- 
nary"' and  was  only  Interested  In  "those 
things  whose  beauty  and  subtlety  bad  in 
them  no  admixture  of  necessity." 

Almost  two  mlllenla  later — a  short  span  of 
time  to  scientists — an  astute  Frenchman 
visited  the  then  new  American  Republic  and 
made  some  observations  on  this  experiment 
In  democracy,  in  government  by  the  people. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  concluded  in  his  writ- 
ings that  an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic 
temper  were  two  different  things  Indeed,  par- 
ticularly regr  ding  science.  For,  he  said: 
"In  aristocratic  ages  science  Is  more  partic- 
ularly called  upon  to  furnish  grstiflcation  to 
the  mind;  in  democracies,  to  the  body." 

Oenerally  I  think  the  Frenchman's  obser- 
vations accurate  and  cogent.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  be  was  wrong  on  this  matter,  for 
oxir  society  must  seek  both:  graUflcation  of 
the  mind  and  the  body  if  we  would  equal 
and  even  surpass  the  Greeks  from  whom  we 
have  learned  so  much  about  democracy  and 
science. 

KNOWLXDCX     IS     POWBl 

Those  of  us  who  are  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  today  are  well  aware  that  In- 
deed "knowledge  ...  Is  Itself  a  power"  in 
the  Baconian  sense,  particularly  for  our  auto- 
mated, technological  society.  Our  attitude 
la  reflected  in  the  plethora  of  legislation 
aimed  at  assisting,  encouraging  all  kinds  of 
education,  from  pre-school  through  post- 
doctoral, including  medical,  professional 
education,  library  assistance,  supplementary 
educational  research  and  experimentation. 

Recognizing  this  power  of  knowledge,  the 
questions  that  arise  for  us  are:  how  to  \ise 
It,  to  add  to  it,  what  ends  It  should  subserve — 
if  any — In  a  democratic  society? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  would  be, 
and  have  been,  different  in  monolithic  so- 
cieties— as  de  Tocqueville  Indicates.  For  ex- 
ample. In  such  a  society  decisions  can  be 
made,  support  granted  to  projects  which  en- 
hance national  prestige  at  the  expense  of 
creature  comforts  In  the  form  of  housing, 
transportation,  and  recreation. 

Ours  is  a  pluralistic  society,  which  Insures 
the  spirit  of  free  Inquiry  so  necessary  to 
ecientlflc  endeavor,  but  also  complicates  the 
picture,  making  choices,  priorities,  decisions 
dlfflcolt  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  an 
often  critical  electorate. 

In  light  of  these  thoughts,  let  us  look  a'a 
the  short  term  and  long  term  support  of 
basic  research  with  the  budget  as  our  chief 
guide. 

INCBKASKD    RESEAKCR    SXPXmirrUKXS 

Kxpendltures  for  research  and  development 
have  increased  from  a  little  over  3  billion  In 
1964  to  slighUy  over  17  bUUon  for  1968.  In 
fiscal  '68.  13%  of  the  admlnistraUve  budget 
expenditures  will  be  for  R  and  D.  About  % 
of  the  nation's  R  and  D  efforts  is  financed 
from  the  federal  pocketbook,  and  about  75% 
of  the  research  conducted  in  universities 
comes  from  federal  funds — which  have 
helped  create  the  problems  and  potentiali- 
ties of  what  former  Chancellor  Kerr  so  aptly 
called  the  "multiversity". 

Although    actual    expenditures    are    esti- 


mated to  increase  from  $16.5  bllllan  In  1967 
to  $17.1  billion  in  1968  (due  to  prior  obliga- 
tions), the  new  monetary  estimates  or  obli- 
gations for  fiscal  '68  wUl  be  sllghUy  lower. 
Indicating  changes  in  space  and  defense 
spending  from  development  toward  opera- 
tional status. 

Vietnam  war  costs  are  affecting  funds  for 
R  and  D.  positively  and  negatively:  posi- 
tively, by  the  Increasing  demand  for  improved 
weaponry  for  Jungle  warfare;  negatively, 
by  diverting  funds  from  other  research  for 
commitment  to  this  conflict.  Few  realize 
that  the  sophisticated  aircraft  used  in  South- 
east Asia  have  cost  us  as  much  as  all  of  those 
purchased  for  World  War  n. 

The  budget  projects  a  decline  In  new  In- 
vestment  In  development  in  1968,  while  funds 
for  basic  and  applied  research  will  Increase, 
particularly  for  marine  sciences  and  tech- 
nology, medical  research,  urban  development, 
atmospheric  sciences  and  meteorology,  and 
the  Improvement  of  systems  for  providing 
BClentlflc  and  technical  Information,  as  well 
as  funds  to  InlUate  design  of  a  200  billion 
electron  volt  accelerator. 

Budget  plans  for  fiscal  1968  Indicate  that 
research  and  development  are  supported  by 
the  federal  government  chiefly  to  advance 
major  government  functions  which  require  a 
high  level  of  technical  support,  such  as  na- 
tional defense,  space  exploration,  the  utili- 
zation of  atomic  energy  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  public  health.  To  a  growing  extent, 
as  it  must  be,  research  Is  being  pursued  In 
social  problems,  education,  population,  trans- 
portation, urban  life  in  general. 

ascoRo  or  strppoaT 

Our  national  record  In  the  recent  past  baa 
been,  then,  one  of  enthusiastic  suppKirt  of 
R  and  D  efforts.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  recommended  15%  Increase  yeuly 
was  roughly  achieved  frc«n  1960-66.  I  think 
you  can  assxmae  that,  if  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam were  to  cease,  this  level  of  Increase, 
which  has  been  temporarily  reduced,  would 
resxmie.  That  Is,  of  course,  unless  some  na- 
tional catastrophe  or  national  need  of 
gigantic  proportions  assumed  ranking  prior- 
ity— but  this,  in  turn,  might  and  very  likely 
would,  necessitate  R  and  D — as  most  national 
problems  seem  to  do  nowadays. 

As  specialists  you  might  reflect  upon  the 
fact  that  It  is  the  obligation  of  those  who 
sit  in  Congress  to  divest  themselves  of  spe- 
cial interests.  Intellectual  as  well  as  flnanclal. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  total 
general  welfare  of  all  the  American  people 
in  the  present  and  for  the  future. 

We  must  also  consider  the  national  in- 
terest and  our  international  image;  we  must 
reflect  upon  the  quality  of  our  culture  and 
the  American  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  our  own  citizens' 
well-being.  Let  me  tell  you,  with  such 
priorities  to  consider,  choices  are  hard  to 
make. 

Moreover,  we  flnd  various  kinds  of  dissent. 
There  are  some  scientists  who  prefer  "pure 
science";  Just  as  there  are  some  laymen  who 
object  to  federal  support  for  any  project 
not  clearly  "mission-oriented."  We  must 
somehow  hew  a  path  between. 

Pure  science,  that  "search  for  the  im- 
Icnown"  as  Lord  Snow  has  described  it,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  dlstlngxiishing  fea- 
tures and  privileges  of  mankind.  It  does 
not,  however,  imply  separation  from  human 
need  and  interest — necessarily — as  the  dis- 
coveries regarding  atomic  energy  and  X-rays, 
conducted  in  the  line  of  pure  research  but 
resulting  in  human  use — clearly  indicate. 

SOCIAL    NKXDS 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
contend  that  not  enough  is  being  spent  for 
social  needs.  The  question  of  getting  to  the 
moon  Is  more  important  than  life  on  this 
planet  in  our  polluted,  congested  and  crime- 
infested  dtles.  And  they  have  a  point. 
But  can  we  really  judge  how  much  theories 


concerning  matter  or  relativity  have  been 
and  will  be  worth  In  social  and  hmnanistlc 
terms?  Where  would  our  innovations  in 
technology  have  been  without  pure  specu- 
lation? 

Lastly.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  an 
aspect  of  oiu'  national  support  of  scientific 
endeavors  that  seems  important  to  me.  The 
%  of  all  research  funds  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  comes  from  the  fed- 
eral government  constitute  an  Important  ta- 
fluence.  In  1968  the  government  will  obli- 
gate a  toUl  of  about  ♦1.7  billion  for  R  and  D 
conducted  In  academic  InstitutLons  proper, 
with  more  than  "^  for  basic  research. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  one  of  the 
objectives  of  a  democratic  society  to  con- 
sciously encourage  and  increase  geographical 
distribution.  The  President  has  directed 
that  the  agencies  administering  research 
funds  work  to  strengthen  academic  institu- 
tions and  Increase  the  number  capable  of 
performing  research  of  high  quality.  I 
strongly  concur  with  this  effort. 

In  conclusion,  might  I  comment  that  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  saw  some  notable 
achievements  In  science,  was  also  an  age 
that  believed  enthusiastically  In  progress,  in 
a  golden  age.  not  In  the  past,  but  for  the  fu- 
ture, an  age  when  knowledge  would  vastly 
Improve  the  extent  and  character  of  man's 
Ufe. 

Many  tragic  events  have  dampened  this 
enthusiasm  and  ardour.  But,  gentlemen, 
with  your  aid  and  those  like  you,  I  believe 
we  have  entered  intellectually  something 
comparable  to  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Greeks, 
yet  distinctively  American  and  democratic. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
HUMANITIES  ENDOWMENT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  added  a  significant  dimension  to  the 
resources  available  for  study  of  the  hu- 
manities and  is  helping  to  redress  the 
imbalance  between  support  for  the  na- 
tural sciences  and  support  for  other  val- 
uable fields  of  research. 

The  announcement  of  the  first  list  of 
grants  by  the  Humanities  Endowment 
has  been  the  occasion  for  some  criticism 
of  its  activities.  But  the  hubbub  over  a 
grant  or  two  in  a  long  list  should  not 
obscure  the  contribution  being  made  by 
the  endowment.  And  let  me  emphasize 
that  I  nnd  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  levied  so  far  to  be  totally  unjusti- 
fied. 

Both  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Evening  Star  have  recently  expressed 
firm  support  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  able,  intelli- 
gent leadership  of  Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney. 
former  president  of  Brown  University.  I 
Include  these  two  editorials  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  and  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  3,  1967] 
Having  Fun  With  the  Foundation 

Following  the  announcement  of  its  first 
batch  of  grants  to  American  scholars,  the 
Foundation  for  the  Himianltlee  has  been  get- 
ting a  certain  amount  of  critical  static.    This 
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U  all  good  fun,  and  as  inevitable  as  the  tide. 
Lists  of  such  awards  will  always  provide  Ideal 
grist  to  the  satiric  mills  of  congreasmen  and 
columnists.  Most  of  the  criticism  is,  at  root, 
the  fiuidamental.  Taboo,  antllearnlng  bias 
that  has  been  with  us  ever  since  some  men 
learned  to  write  and  others  did  not. 

The  critics  have  focused  mostly  on  one  an- 
nounced project  to  study  the  history  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  comic  strip.  As  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  we  are,  of  course,  prepared 
to  defend  this  study.  Of  all  the  departments 
of  a  new8pap>er.  the  comics  are  the  most  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  changing  popular  taste. 
Hence,  they  can  be  invaluable  as  a  key  to 
the  evolution  of  popular  thought,  to  the 
relations  between  popular  thought  and  po- 
litical attitudes,  and  to  the  modulation  of 
original  thinking  that  occurs  when  It  reaches 
the  man  in  the  street. 

The  mission  of  the  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities  is  an  important  one.  Massive 
government  funds  invested  In  science  have 
completely  upset  the  earlier  balance  between 
that  discipline  and  the  other  main  branch 
of  higher  learning  in  America,  the  literary 
and  liberal  arts  culture.  Our  accelerated 
science  is  almost  able  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  harvest  the  sea  and  replace  man's  In- 
firm vital  organs.  But  to  choose  wisely 
among  the  riches  of  science  requires  a  disci- 
pline different  from  science. 

In  strengthening  America's  resources  In  a 
most  important  field,  the  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities,  under  Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney,  has 
made  an  impressive  and  a  hopeful  begin- 
ning. It  should  not  be  discouraged  that  the 
voice  of  the  semi-professional  Know-Nothing 
Is  in  opposition.     Where  else  would  It  be? 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  3, 

1967) 

Scholar  Power 

Congressman  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  let  go 
with  a  haymaker  of  a  speech  on  Thursday — 
tn  as  good  and  decent  and  humane  a  cause 
as  any  Congressman  could  choose.  He  aimed 
hu  blow  at  a  1967  revival  of  know-nothlng- 
Ism  by  Congressman  Durward  Hall,  who 
seems  bent  upon  making  an  ugly  name  for 
himself  by  attacking  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Congressman  Hall  appears  to  feel  that 
scholarship  in  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
should  have  governmental  encouragement 
and  support  only  if  the  project  falls  squarely 
within  the  boundaries  of  orthodoxy  and 
only  if  the  researcher  holds  political  opinions 
approved  by  Congress  or  at  least  In  full  con- 
formity with  some  national  norm.  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  taken  out  against  the  Founda- 
tion because  it  gave  a  grant  to  an  assistant 
professor  of  art  at  the  Santa  Barbara  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  influence  of  cartoons 
and  comic  strips  on  political  thought. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  cartoons  are  not 
a  political  force  need  do  no  more  to  change 
his  mind  than  look  at  the  upper  right-hand 
portion  of  this  page.  But  Congressman 
Hall's  true  objections  run,  apparently,  not  so 
much  to  the  research  as  to  the  researcher. 
He  denounced  the  California  art  teacher 
before  the  House  ApproprlaUons  Committee 
by  asserting — as  though  this  were,  somehow, 
conclusive — that  he  "is  not  an  American  citi- 
zen. He  has  been  among  those  in  the  fore- 
front of  opposing  our  presence  In  Vietnam." 

Congress  ought  to  nip  this  kind  of  think- 
ing In  the  bud — before  it  can  bloom  again. 
The  country  had  more  than  enough  of  It 
during  the  hysteria  of  the  19508.  Study 
granu,  whether  In  the  humanities  or  In 
science,  should  not  be  contingent  in  any  way 
on  the  political  opinions  of  the  grantee. 
Neither  should  they  be  contingent  on  the  In- 
expert and  often  uninformed  Judgment  of 
Congreasmen  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  proj- 
ect. The  danger  in  this  kind  of  interference 
was  pointed  out  very  plainly  by  Congressman 
Thompson  who  observed  that  "I  am  afraid 


the  Foundation  has  not  yet  felt  politically 
able  to  tackle  anything  too  controversial  for 
fear  of  bringing  congressional  wrath  down 
upon  its  head  when  it  asks  for  its  annual 
appropriation." 

This  Is  a  danger  that  could  be  ruinous  to 
the  Foundation's  potentialities.  For  the  key 
to  the  Foundation's  effectiveness,  as  it  has 
been  the  key  to  all  American  progress,  is 
freedom.  Congressman  Thompson  put  it 
very  well  in  his  remarks  on  Friday  to  the 
Modern  Language  Association:  "Eventually 
you  must  have  the  courage  to  ask  funda- 
mental questions  which  may  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  society.  And  eventually 
you  must  dirty  your  hands.  You  must  make 
Scholar  Power  felt  in  Washington."  It  will 
be  felt  only  In  the  degree  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  recalls  Its  value — and  recognizes 
the  Importance  of  keeping  its  intellectual  re- 
sources unshackled. 


PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  ACTIONS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  on  occasion  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  take  more  vigorous  and 
imaginative  steps  to  get  peace  talks 
started  in  Vietnam,  I  want  on  this 
occasion  to  express  admiration  for  cer- 
tain actions  the  President  has  recently 
taken. 

First,  I  regard  his  awwintment  of 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  as  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Ambassador  Bunker  has 
earned  a  worldwide  reputation  as  a 
skilled  and  patient  mediator  and  con- 
ciliator. These  qualities  may  well  be 
needed  in  the  coming  months  in  Viet- 
nam. We  fervently  hope  they  will  be. 
In  addition,  the  very  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  c4)pointed  such  a  man  is  a  sig- 
nal of  his  desire  to  end  the  struggle  in 
the  only  way  it  can  be  ended  quickly, 
through  negotiation. 

Second,  I  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  reports  that  one  of  the  President's 
principal  aims  at  the  recent  Guam  con- 
ference was  to  stress  to  all  concerned 
his  conviction  that  "effective  political 
and  economic  measures"  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  success 
in  South  Vietnam,  a  basic  fact  which 
military  men.  by  their  training,  are  all 
too  likely  to  forget 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday. 
March  26,  1967,  Mr.  Max  Prankel  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject : 

President  Johnson  plans  to  hold  another 
big  conference  on  Vietnam  strategy  within 
six  months  to  keep  pressing  his  view  that 
the  war  can  be  ended  only  if  military  action 
is  supported  by  effective  political  and  eco- 
nomic measures. 

To  those  who  ask  what  the  President  ac- 
complished at  Guam  early  this  week,  he 
points  out  that  he  went  to  emphasize  this 
policy,  and  to  hold  bla  principal  aides  ac- 
countable to  It. 

Disturbed  but  plainly  not  deterred  by  the 
criticism  of  his  whirlwind  Journey  across  the 
Paclflc,  Mr.  Johnson  baa  let  it  be  known  that 
he  will  preside  over  similar  meetings  at  least 
twice  a  year  so  long  as  he  is  running  the  war. 
He  has  described  the  meetings  as  essential  to 


hie  efforts  to  promote  cooperation  between 
the  civilian  and  military  commands  in  Sai- 
gon— both  American  and  South  Vietnamese. 

Even  more  Important,  ho  has  said,  is  the 
chance  the  meetings  give  him  to  convey  his 
own  sense  of  tactical  priorities  In  the  war. 

Mr.  Johnson  maintains  that  only  by  mak- 
ing his  military  commanders  aware  of  the 
clvlUans*  programs  and  problems — and  vice 
versa — can  he  keep  the  total  Vietnam  effort 
In  balance. 

Only  by  making  both  groups  aware  of  bis 
strong  personal  desire  to  have  military  man- 
power and  resources  used  for  nonmUltary 
programs,  he  adds,  can  he  check  the  tend- 
ency of  the  men  In  the  field  to  overemphasize 
combat  requirements. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  Indicated  that  he  was 
particularly  eager  to  stress  these  points  at 
Guam  to  reinforce  the  stature  of  bis  newly 
appointed  civilian  <dilef  in  Salgmi,  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Third,  the  President  deserves  ap- 
plause for  his  positive  response  to  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thanfs  latest  peace 
proposals.  While  the  U.S.  reply  to  the 
Secretary  General  may  have  been  some- 
what more  cautious  than  was  necessary, 
it  represented  a  substantial  acceptance, 
especially  when  compared  with  Hanoi's 
apparent  rejection. 

While  I  regret  that  the  President 
deems  it  necessary  not  only  to  continue 
but  to  intensify  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  aware  of  the  pressures  he 
is  under  from  military  advisers  who  are 
not  attuned  to  the  political  and  psy- 
chological factors  Involved.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President  is  also  under  pres- 
sure from  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  do  not  seem  to  understand,  as  the 
President  does,  that  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam is  far  too  complicated  to  be  solved 
by  purely  military  measures. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  this  conflict  is 
that  too  many  Americans  imderrate  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  while  at 
the  same  time  too  many  of  the  leaders 
in  Hanoi  apparently  underrate  the  cour- 
age and  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Each  side  is  confident  that  justice 
is  on  its  side  and  each  side  thinks  the 
other  will  be  the  first  to  get  tired  of  It 
all  and  quit. 

American  overoptimism  about  what 
bombing  the  north  can  accomplish  is  not 
nearly  so  prevalent  in  Saigon  as  it  is  in 
Washington.  Prom  my  conversations 
there  in  December,  I  would  say  that  most 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam  think  it  will 
take  many  years  to  achieve  success,  and 
that  to  reach  that  goal  the  main  effort 
will  have  to  be  made  in  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  essential,  if  the 
conflict  is  to  be  ended  soon,  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  reach  a  solution 
through  negotiations.  The  President 
understands  this,  and  those  who  charge 
that  he  does  not  and  who  attack  his 
sincerity  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

The  President,  properly  exercising 
civilian  supremacy,  has  been  willing 
often  to  reject  the  swlvlce  of  the  "hawks," 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Pentagon,  or 
at  least  to  go  slow  In  following  their 
advice.  But  the  intransigence  of  Hanoi, 
in  the  face  both  of  appeals  such  as  U 
Thant's  and  In  the  face  of  stepped-up 
attacks,  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  go 
on  rejecting  the  hawks'  advice  for  even 
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more  stringent  measiures.  The  conclu- 
sion I  hope  the  President  will  come  to — 
and  that  I  believe  he  will  come  to — Is 
that  he  must  start  being  even  more 
resistant  to  the  hawks  and  pay  more 
attention  to  those  longtime  students  of 
Asia  who  might  be  able  to  tell  him  how 
to  make  It  psychologically  Impossible  for 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  not  to  stop  fighting 
and  start  talking. 


STATEMENT  OP  LOUIS  8TULBERG, 
PRESIDENT,  LL.Q.W.U..  BEFORE 
THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  [Mr.  Mm.TKR3  may  extend  his 
remarits  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  nation's  great  labor  unions  Is  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union.  The  labor  movement  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  for  the  fight  for 
social  progress  in  this  country  and  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union  has  always  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  labor's  efforts  in  this  fight. 

On  March  13.  1967  Louis  Stulberg.  the 
able  and  distingiiished  president  of  the 
Ili.G.W.U.,  testified  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  favor  of  needed 
changes  in  the  social  security  law.  in- 
cluding a  necessary  substantial  increase 
in  monthly  benefit  payments. 

I  commend  President  Stulberg's  testi- 
mony to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues : 

SlATKMKNT     OF     LotTIS     STUI.BDG.     PRSSIDKNT, 

International  Ladiks'  Gabment  Workers' 
ttnion,  to  the  house  wats  and  mxans 
Committee  on  Social  Security  Improve- 
ments. March  13,  1967  ^ 
On    behalf   of    the    International    Ladles' 
Garment   Workers'  Union,   may  we   extend 
our  thanks  to  your  committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  this  testimony  In  con- 
nection with  pending  changes  In  the  Social 
Security  Law. 

Ovir  interest  In  this  matter  Is  based  on 
many  years  of  direct  experience  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  Immediately 
and  personally  affected  by  the  policies  you 
are  considering. 

Although  we  appear  before  you  today  to 
urge  governmental  action,  we  wish  to  state, 
at  the  outset,  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  a 
union  that  has.  for  many  decades.  Initiated 
and  developed  programs  through  which  we 
have  attempted  to  use  our  own  resources  to 
meet  some  of  the  pressing  problems  of 
workers  In  our  Industry  in  the  areas  of 
medical  care,  retirement,  survivor  benefits. 
Three  years  ago,  the  Congress  took  official 
notice  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
union  health  center  in  America,  set  up  by 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  when  both  houses  authorized  the 
mint  to  Issue  a  commemorative  medal. 
This  Health  Center  was  a  pioneer  move  to 
provide  medical  care  for  the  Indigent.  At 
present,  there  are  more  than  40,000  retirees 
of  our  union  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
unlon-ind\istry  retirement  plan.  Families 
of  deceased  members  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
a  death  benefit  plan.  I  record  this  briefly 
to  stress  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a  people 
unwUllng  to  do  things  for  ourselves. 
Through  our  experience  with  self-help  we 


know  that  much  can  be  accomplished:  we 
also  know  the  necessary  limitations  and, 
therefore,  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  our  460,000  members  to  urge  further 
necessary  action. 

May  I,  at  the  outset.  Identify  ourselves 
with  the  testimony  submitted  to  you  on 
March  7  by  President  George  Meany  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. In  doing  so,  we  are  simultaneously 
expressing  our  general  support  for  the  num- 
ber of  necessary  and  far-sighted  proposals  of 
President  Johnson  that  are  contained  in 
HJl.  5710. 

We  prefer  to  look  upon  social  security  as  a 
program  that  goes  far  beyond  providing  a 
bare  pittance  for  those  who  have  reached  re- 
tirement age.  We  conceive  social  security 
as  an  evolving  program  that  gives  to  the  re- 
tiree the  necessary  cash  income  to  live  In 
dignity  and  security  and  that  wUl  provide 
a  full  range  of  medical  services  to  abate  for 
our  senior  citizens  the  ever  haxmtlng  fear  of 
Illness  and  its  movmting  costs. 

The  social  security  system  should  also  pro- 
vide needed  protection  for  the  families  of 
the  younger  worker:  to  provide  adequate  in- 
come and  services  to  the  dependents  of 
workers  who  are  disabled  or  who  die. 

Finally,  there  is  pressing  need  for  a  sys- 
tem that  will  provide  medical  and  hospital 
services  for  the  medically  Indigent — no  mat- 
ter at  what  age. 

In  considering  changes  in  benefits  to  re- 
tirees, we  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
three  guidelines: 

First,  to  raise  benefits  In  keeping  with  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living; 

Second,  to  raise  benefits  In  line  with  our 
improved  economy — both  oxir  Increasing 
productivity  and  our  greater  gross  national 
wealth; 

Third,  to  extend  benefits  beyond  that.  If 
necessary,  to  provide  a  state  of  true  security 
and  dignity  for  that  older  generation  that 
has  served  as  the  parents  of  our  civilization. 
In  line  with  these  thoughts,  we  wish  to 
record  our  support  for  the  proposed  Increases 
in  benefits.  The  increase  in  the  lowest 
minimum  from  $44  to  970  a  month  Is  long, 
long  overdue  catching  up  with  a  sadly 
neglected  sector  of  America's  aged.  Up  to 
now,  some  two  and  a  half  mUUon  recipients, 
trying  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  these  910  a 
week,  have  been  among  our  forgotten  people. 
We  are  likewise  pleased  to  support  raising 
the  maximum  from  the  present  Sies  to  9288 
a  month,  to  make  It  possible  for  this  category 
of  retirees  to  maintain  some  of  its  traditional 
living  standards  atfer  retirement. 

The  application  of  these  raised  standards 
to  the  disabled,  as  well  as  to  the  retired, 
represents  a  step  forward  In  lessening  the 
fear  of  sickness  or  accident  for  the  young  as 
well  as  retirement  for  the  old. 

In  noting  this  "step  forward"  we  recognize 
that  this  Is,  by  no  means,  the  end  of  the 
Journey.  In  the  last  dozen  years,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  In  the  United  States  has  risen 
by  60%. 

We  owe  this  great  progress  In  no  small 
measure  to  the  Investment  made  by  our 
senior  citizens — the  men  and  women  who 
Invested  their  talents,  their  time,  their  mus- 
cles and  minds  to  making  our  nation  what 
it  is  today.  These  builders  of  oxir  present 
deserve  a  proper  return  on  their  Investment 
of  themselves  In  our  dvUlzatlon.  They 
shoiild  share  In  our  plenty  by  a  parallel 
60%  Increase  in  their  social  security  pay- 
ments. This  U  the  goal  toward  which  we 
should  move  with  all  speed  as  we  take  our 
first  giant  step  in  H.R.  5710. 

Because  we  are  realistic  and  know  that 
an  enlarged  program  will  mean  enlarged 
costs,  we  support  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
tax  base  beyond  the  present  level.  We  urge 
this  action  before  Congress.  We  will  also 
urge  maximum  support  from  working  peo- 
ple, especially  the  younger  worker  who  does 


not    face    Immediate    retirement,    for    this 
higher  tax  base. 

We  believe  it  Is  a  sound  investment  for 
the  Individual  worker  and  for  the  nation.  To 
the  young  worker  who  will  someday  retire, 
the  raised  base  makes  possible  the  contin- 
uance of  a  life  In  an  established  and  habitual 
way.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  paynvent 
provides  like  protection  for  the  disabled 
worker  and  his  famUy.  Of  equal,  if  not 
greater  importance,  are  the  survivor  benefits 
for  the  widow  and  children  of  a  deceased 
worker  no  matter  the  age.  The  minimum 
payment  of  $105  a  month  for  a  widow  and 
child,  and  of  9109  a  month  for  the  widow 
and  child  of  a  worker  whose  average  earn- 
ings were  only  9100  a  month  and  of  9432  a 
month  for  the  widow  and  child  of  a  worker 
whose  average  earnings  are  9900  a  month,  all 
of  which  are  contained  In  the  proposed  new 
schedule,  can  represent  the  foundation  stones 
of  a  securer  life  for  the  family  that  has  lost 
Its  breadwinner. 

While  we  support  the  extension  of  the 
tax  base,  as  proposed,  we  do  urge  upon  Con- 
gress a  reexamination  of  the  equities  of  our 
present  system  of  taxation  under  social  se- 
curity. At  present,  the  low  earner  pays  a 
tax  on  total  Income;  the  heavy  earner  pays 
a  tax  on  only  a  portion  of  his  Income.  Thus 
if  the  cut-off  line  is  set  at  96.000,  the  weaker 
who  earns  that  sum  or  less  would  pay  the 
full  rate,  let  us  say  6%.  while  the  worker 
making  912,000  would  pay  only  half  the  rate, 
namely  2.6%,  of  his  total  Income  and  the 
worker  making  924,000  would  pay  only  1.26%. 
In  short,  the  more  you  make,  the  less  you 
pay  percentagewise  of  total  Income. 

A  measure  of  equity  is  established  by  rais- 
ing the  tax  base.  But  even  then,  the  higher 
earners  still  continue  to  pay  on  only  part 
of  their  earnings.  In  the  long  run,  a  more 
equitable  form  of  financing  must  consider 
funding  from  the  general  treasury.  This 
matter  has  already  been  suggested  In  the 
testimony  of  President  Meany  and  we  wish  to 
stress  the  importance  of  an  early  move  In  this 
direction. 

In  regard  to  Medicare  there  Is  a  central 
question  to  which  we  should  like  to  direct  the 
committee's  attention;  that  Is.  the  matter 
of  deductibles  and  co-Insurance. 

For  millions  of  working  i>eople,  Medicare 
has  served  to  remove  much  of  the  fright  from 
retirement.  For  working  people  without  sav- 
ings, retirement  has  always  been  surrounded 
by  anxiety.  The  ever  present  threat  of  sick- 
ness haunted  those  who  did  retire  and  mil- 
lions more  who  would  have  liked  to  retire. 
The  coming  of  Medicare  stirred  the  fresh  air 
of  hope. 

We  have  now  had  a  bit  of  experience  with 
Medicare.  Some  of  the  hopes  have  been  re- 
alized. But  equally  revealing  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  greatest  fears  of  those  who 
opposed  Medicare  have  not  materialized. 

There  were  visions  of  millions  on  retire- 
ment mobbing  our  hospitals  and  our  doctors' 
offices. 

Apparently,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hap- 
pened or  Is  likely  to  happen.  The  doctor's 
office  or  the  hospital  is  no  picnic.  Men  and 
women  who  have  lived  an  active  and  useful 
life  do  not  relish  a  retirement  spent  in  medi- 
cal environment.  They  have  better  ways  to 
keep  themselves  busy.  They  are  attending 
concerts  that  the  union  sponsors;  they  are 
active  in  their  communities;  they  make  trips 
to  museums  and  to  Washington.  There  are 
several  hundred  here  today,  coming  on  their 
own  time  and  at  their  own  expense.  They  are 
active  citizens  as  well  as  senior  citizens,  at- 
tending political  meetings,  canvassing,  get- 
ting out  the  vote.  The  last  place  they  want 
to  be  is  in  a  hoepltal  or  a  doctor's  waiting 
room. 

Yet  it  was  this  fear  of  over  use — this  fear 
that  a  privUege  would  be  abused — that 
caused  some  to  favor  a  deterrent  In  the  law. 
This  deterrent  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
"deductibles"  and  the  "co-lnsxirance"  clauses 
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In  our  experience,  we  find  that  this  deterrent 
works — but  not  in  the  way  it  was  expected  to 
work.  It  deters  many  from  getting  medical 
care  when  they  need  it. 

The  deductibles  may  appear  to  be  a  paltry 
sum  to  a  man  or  woman  on  regular  employ- 
ment. But  to  millions  of  workers,  who  are 
not  and  were  not  top  earners,  these  sums 
loom  large  against  the  background  of  their 
fixed  and  limited  Incomes.  For  about  2^ 
million  on  retirement,  this  sum  equals  a  full 
month's  Income.  These  sums  are  not  come 
by  easily;  they  do  not  constitute  a  tax  ex- 
emption; they  cannot  be  recouped  by  work- 
ing overtime  in  some  busy  season.  They 
represent  a  large  hole  that  cannot  be  lUled. 
In  practice,  the  "deductibles"  actually 
serve  to  mulUply  illness,  generating  greater 
costs  for  both  the  patient  and  the  social 
security  system.  A  retiree  with  a  minor  aU- 
ment  will  hesitate  to  spend  the  deductible 
sum:  he  will  weigh  his  physical  pain  against 
bis  financial  hardship.  He  will  hesitate  to 
seek  medical  care. 

This  can  be.  and  undoubtedly  is  a  costly 
hesitation.  While  the  retiree  hesitates,  the 
illness  does  not.  It  aggravates.  What  began 
as  a  minor  disturbance  that  could  have  been 
bandied  easily,  quickly  and  Inexpensively  in 
Its  Initial  stages  becomes  a  major  crisis  that 
demands  longer  and  far  more  expensive 
treatment. 

What  the  deductible  does  is  to  deter  pre- 
ventive medicine.  It  removes  the  incentive 
to  treat  the  little  Illness  before  it  becomes 
a  big  sickness. 

What  Is  true  of  the  deductibles  is  also  true 
of  the  co-insurance  features  of  the  present 
system.  For  a  retU'ee  to  pay  20%  of  the 
medical  costs  is  a  deterrent  not  against  un- 
necessary medical  Indulgence  but  against 
necessary  medical  care.  It  keeps  the  older 
patient  from  taking  the  stitch  In  time  that 
will  save  nine. 

Although  we  do  not  pose  as  experts  on  the 
administrative  aspects  of  Medicare,  we  know 
of  cases  where  the  "deductible"  items  have 
posed  such  complicated  administrative  prob- 
lems that  patients  have  foregone  their  bene- 
fits, or  have  lost  them.  In  the  strangulation 
of  red  tape.  Here  doctors  as  well  as  patients 
have  found  the  complications  to  be  a  disease 
with  which  neither  has  been  able  to  grapple. 
The  proof  that  the  "deductibles"  and  "co- 
insurance" are  no  minor  matter  lies  In  the 
fact  that  this  "gap"  In  the  Medicare  system 
has  now  become  the  basis  for  a  fiourlshlng 
business  in  America.  Insurance  companies 
write  policies  to  cover  this  gap.  Retirees  are 
ready  to  pay  to  buy  such  policies  at  a  sub- 
stantial cost. 

Now  if  the  deductibles  were  Intended  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  then  the  Insurance 
plans  to  cover  this  gap  remove  the  deter- 
rent. The  great  number  who  are  purchasing 
these  "deductible"  and  "co-Insurance"  pol- 
icies are  not  doing  so  to  malinger  in  hos- 
pitals or  doctor's  offices  but  to  buy  protec- 
tion against  the  heavy  cost  of  sickness. 

The  only  real  beneficiaries  of  the  "deduct- 
ible" and  insurance  Items,  so  far,  appear  to 
be  the  Insurance  companies,  whose  customers 
are  driven  to  them  by  fear  of  the  vacuum 
In  the  present  law.  But  surely  It  was  not 
the  original  Intent  of  the  clauses  on  deduct- 
ibility and  co-Insurance  to  turn  retirees 
away  from  protection  by  the  Medicare  sys- 
tem In  order  to  force  them  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  private  sources. 

The  grovrth  of  private  Insurance  to  cover 
the  present  gaps  In  Medicare  represents  an 
undue  and  costly  burden  to  both  the  retiree 
and  to  the  entire  nation.  When  a  retiree 
buys  private  Insurance,  he  la  paying  for 
more  than  service :  he  Is  also  paying  for  com- 
missions and  profits.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  collections,  blu- 
ings, and  payment  Is  duplicated. 

One  system,  run  through  Medicare,  would 
represent  a  vast  administrative  saving  to  the 
nation  and  a  lower  cost  service  to  the  retiree. 


For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  urge  the  elim- 
ination of  the  deductibility  and  co-lnsurancf 
features. 

We  should  also  \irge  that  Congress  give 
consideration  to  providing  drug  coverage  for 
the  recipients  of  Medicare.  The  cost  of 
medicine  is  a  steady  and  heavy  drain  on  the 
Income  of  the  Medicare  patient.  Drug  cov- 
erage ought  to  be  considered  on  a  par  with 
medical  and  hospital  coverage. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Medicaid.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
members  of  our  union  live  In  New  York 
State  where  a  Medicaid  program  of  major 
proportions  has  been  enacted.  Even  before 
this  program  had  a  chance  to  become  a 
reality,  it  was  assailed  from  precisely  those 
persons  and  quarters  that  have  traditionally 
opposed  Medicare  and  even  the  original  social 
security. 

In  our  experience,  there  Is  nothing  to  Jus- 
tify the  exaggerated  fears  that  Medicaid  will 
either  bankrupt  the  state  or  depress  the  level 
of  medical  care.  For  the  first  time,  famUles 
that  could  not  afford  medical  services  feel 
that  they  are  within  reach  of  proper  care. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  suggested 
amendments  to  the  social  security  act  do 
not  Intend  to  halt  such  services.  We  are. 
however,  disturbed  by  the  proposal  that 
medical  Indigency  be  defined  as  an  income 
set  at  50%  above  the  standards  set  for  wel- 
fare cases  In  the  various  states.  Although 
this  will  make  little  difference  In  New  York, 
since  the  welfare  standards  are  such  that 
the  50%  formula  will  not  result  In  an  amount 
radically  different  from  that  set  In  the  state 
at  present  In  the  definition  of  medical  In- 
digency, we  are  disturbed  by  the  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  proposal  on  states  with  lower 
standards.  Some  states  have  such  low  wel- 
fare eligibility  standards  that  the  60%  Umlt 
would  Impose  an  unbearable  llmlUtlon  on 
an  already  Intolerable  low  level  for  welfare. 
We  would.  Indeed,  suggest  that  It  would 
be  more  reasonable — in  the  light  of  our 
national  needs — to  set  minimum  rather  than 
maximum  standards. 

Although  this  testimony  does  not  make 
sp>eclflc  reference  to  all  the  ground  covered 
by  the  AFL-CIO  testimony,  we  do  not  wish 
It  to  be  Interpreted  that  any  omission  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  concern  about  the  proposals 
submitted  to  you  by  President  Meany. 

We  wish  to  give  our  full  support  to  those 
suggestions,  whUe  directing  the  committee's 
attention  to  still  other  areas  that  merit 
consideration. 


A  MORE  CONSERVATIVE  CAPITALI- 
ZATION OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wh-liam  D.  Ford]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  join  my  fellow  Congress- 
men from  the  Great  Lakes  area  in  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. I  was  privileged  to  oosponsor  a 
similar  bill  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Although  the  recently  announced 
American-Canadian  agreement  Insures 
no  Increase  In  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  tolls 
for  the  next  4  years,  the  decision  to  turn 
over  to  Canada  annually,  an  additional 


2  percent  of  seaway  tolls  will  cost  the 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  in  reventje.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  there- 
fore even  more  imperative  this  year. 

Basically,  this  blU  will  reorganize  the 
finanlcal  structure  of  the  Seaway  Corpo- 
ration by  converting  Its  revenue  bonds, 
held  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  into  capital 
stock.  The  corporation  would  thus  pay 
dividends  for  the  indefinite  future  rather 
than  Interest  for  a  fixed  period  of  amorti- 
zation. Such  dividends  would  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  be  paid  when  earnings 
permit.  No  Interest  would  be  charged  on 
deferred  dividends. 

This  conversion  of  the  form  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  investment  will  not 
only  solve  the  corporation's  financial 
crisis,  but  wiU  also  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  retain  ownership  of  the  XJS. 
share  of  the  seaway  in  perpetuity  and 
will  eventually  repay  the  Government's 
Investment  many  times  over,  i  urge 
early  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


THE  1967  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 
GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  g«itleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  $10  million  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1967  adiilt 
basic  education  grant  programs. 

Initiated  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  and  now  operating 
imder  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 
the  adult  basic  education  program  is 
helping  thousands  of  illiterate  and  un- 
dereducated  adults  to  break  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty.  By  June  30,  1967.  it  is 
anticipated  that  some  642,000  individuals 
wlU  have  participated  in  the  program. 
Yet  this  is  but  a  small  beginning  when 
contrasted  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  In  1960,  it  was  estimated  that 
nearly  24  million  Americans  over  18  years 
of  age  lacked  an  eighth  grade  education 
or  its  equivalent. 

The  1967  appropriation  of  $30  million 
for  adult  basic  education  represents  an 
actual  reduction  over  the  program  level 
supported  last  year.  Although  only  $21 
million  was  appropriated  in  1966,  over 
$14  million  in  unobligated  funds  was 
carried  over  from  1965.  Thus,  over  $35 
million  was  available  in  1966  for  grants 
to  the  50  States. 

When  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, specisd  projects  and  teacher 
training  are  deducted  from  the  1967  ap- 
propriation, only  $26,280,000  is  actually 
available  this  year  for  State  grants.  The 
$10  million  supplemental  approprlatlcm 
provided  in  this  bill,  thus  does  little  more 
than  permit  the  States  to  maintain  last 
year's  program  level. 

Without  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, the  States  are  now  being  forced  to 
drastically  reduce  their  program  c^iera- 
tlons.   In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  the 
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educational  authorities  have  had  to 
shorten  the  hours  per  week  and  reduce 
the  weeks  per  year  of  adult  education 
available  to  the  13,000  people  enrolled 
in  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  let  these  peo- 
ple down.  We  owe  them  the  opportunity 
for  a  full  and  productive  working  life. 
I  urge  the  speedy  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


BILL  TO  ALLOW  FAA  TO  SET  AIR- 
CRAPT  NOISE  STANDARDS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
*"today  introducing  a  bill  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  authority  to  set 
aircraft  noise  standards  and  to  certifi- 
cate aircraft  on  the  basis  of  such 
standards. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  aircraft  noise  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years  as  the  prob- 
lon  has  become  more  serious.  I  am,  of 
course,  acutely  aware  of  this  situation,  as 
La  Guardia  Airport  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Given  the  expected 
growth  in  jet  traffic  and  the  future  intro- 
duction of  heavier  aircraft  with  larger 
and  noisier  engines,  the  problem  is  going 
to  become  even  more  acute. 

Fortunately,  we  are  still  in  a  position 
to  do  something  about  it.  Such  aircraft 
as  the  DC-10,  the  Boeing  747,  the  SST, 
and  commercial  versions  of  the  Lockheed 
C-5A,  being  designed  to  carry  several 
himdred  passengers  and  enormous  car- 
goes, are  not  yet  off  the  drawing  boards. 
When  ready  for  service,  they  will  be  cer- 
tificated by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
But  under  existing  statutes,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Is  empowered  to  certifi- 
cate such  aircraft  only  on  the  basis  of 
safety  standards.  It  is  now  time  that  we 
extend  its  authority  to  Include  noise 
standards. 

Neither  the  airline  operators  nor  the 
aircraft  industry  can  be  expected  to  set 
noise  standards  themselves.  It  goes 
without  sajdng  that  they  are  disinclined 
to  initiate  costly  engine  modifications  or 
to  fly  with  less  than  their  maximum  pay- 
loads,  even  though  such  measures  could 
substantially  reduce  noise  levels.  Only 
the  Federal  Government  which  is  not 
compromised  by  economic  interests,  can 
effectively  take  the  lead. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  technical  lim- 
itations on  the  extent  to  which  jet  engine 
noises  can  be  reduced,  and  recognize, 
therefore,  that  granting  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  this  new  certLflcation  au- 
thority still  promises  to  bring  only  a  par- 
tial solution.  But  it  should  be  obvious 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  is  an  essential 
larst  step  to  any  long-term  solutions  of 
the  problem. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  parallel 
programs  to  deal  with  aircraft  noise — 
namely,  the  development  of  new  opera- 
tional procedures  In  landings  and  take- 


offs  and  the  adoption  of  more  compatible 
land  usage  in  communities  near  air- 
ports— will  be  afloat  in  a  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty without  firmly  established  stand- 
ards for  the  maximum  noise  allowable. 
The  Agency  cannot  be  expected  to  define 
the  parameters  of  its  task  without  speci- 
fic powers  to  limit  aircraft  noise  at  its 
source. 

Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  announced  yes- 
terday that  he  wiU  launch  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise. 
He  has  charged  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  Research  and 
Technology  with  responsibility  for  di- 
recting the  Department's  efforts  to  al- 
leviate aircraft  noise,  and.  is  establishing 
under  him  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement, 
a  proposal  which  I  originated  last  ses- 
sion and  am  delighted  to  see  imple- 
mented. The  Secretary  also  described 
other  steps  his  Department  is  undertak- 
ing, in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
such  as  NASA  and  HUD,  to  do  everything 
possible  as  soon  as  possible  to  reduce  air- 
craft noise. 

It  is  now  imperative  that  we  give  the 
new  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  carry  out  its  task. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  favorable  consideration  to  my  bill. 
I  fear  that  if  such  a  bill  is  not  passed,  we 
will  be  faced  with  the  continued  prospect 
of  partial,  fragmented,  and  unsatis- 
factory solutions  to  this  growing  problem. 


VISTA'S  GIVE  UP  EVERY 'I'HINO  TO 
GIVE    OTHERS    SOMFTHINO 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wichita  Sunday 
Eagle,  of  March  12.  1967,  about  20-year- 
old  Eileen  Sullivan,  from  Flushing,  N.Y., 
who  is  currently  working  at  Osawatomie 
State  Mental  Hospital  in  Kansas  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer. 

This  is  a  dramatic  and  heartwarming 
story  of  what  our  young  people  are  doing 
today,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
represent  Eileen  and  others  of  her  gen- 
eration who  have  been  doing  something 
worth  while  for  their  fellow  men. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  setting  forth 
the  article : 

VISTA'S   OiVB  Up  Evzktthino  To   Qm 
Othxss  Somzthino 
(By    Forrest    Hlntz) 

OsAWATomx.  Kans. — EUeen  SuIUvan  had 
everything  goUig  for  her.  Then  she  joined 
"VISTA"— the  Volunteers  In  Service  To 
America  program. 

At  20,  the  tall,  willowy  blonde  had  a  com- 
fortable home  m  Flushing,  N.Y.  She  had 
completed  two  years  of  Junior  college.  She 
had  an  "absolutely  marvelous"  job  with  a 
prestigious  Madison  Avenue  public  relations 
firm  and  her  future  was  bright. 

But  Eileen  gave  It  up  for  an  unheated 
room  In  an  unused  ward  In  the  oldest  section 


of  the  Osawatomie  State  Hospital.  Her  pay, 
at  best,  Is  |75  per  month,  of  which  $60  la 
withheld.  Her  work  day  begins  at  8  ajn.  and 
ends  "some  time  before  midnight."  Yet, 
she  Is  a  completely  happy  young  woman  be- 
cause she  Is  helping  people. 

PAST    or    POVXRTT    WAX 

VISTA  was  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as  a  major  element 
in  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  provides  that  any 
person  over  18  may  volunteer  for  a  year  of 
service.  After  six  weeks  of  training,  volun- 
te^s  are  assigned  wherever  they  are  needed, 
to  live  and  work  with  the  people  they  are  to 
help.  At  the  end  of  their  year  of  service  they 
receive  the  $600  withheld  from  their  pay. 

Osawatomie  State  Hospital  was  selected  as 
the  nrst  VISTA  training  site  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  because  of  the  outstanding 
work  being  done  there.  Capt.  William  R. 
Anderson,  former  skipper  of  the  Nautilus, 
who  headed  the  selection  committee,  de- 
clared "I  have  visited  other  hospitals  and 
their  program,  compared  to  yours.  Is  like 
comparing  a  707  jet  to  a  pushcart." 

But  the  31  volunteers  training  in  the  hos- 
pital are  not  Interested  In  superlatives.  They 
want  to  learn  and  to  help. 

mXEN    TTPICAL    OF    OBOUP 

Eileen  Sullivan  Is  typical  of  the  group.  Al- 
though she  Is  one  of  the  youngest — one  Is 
"74 — she  Is  deeply  dedicated  to  the  program. 

"This  Is  a  way  I  can  contribute  some- 
thing," she  said.  "I  can  help  people,  yet 
I  think  I'm  being  helped  more  than  they  are. 

"When  you  work  with  people  who  cant 
help  themselves  you  learn  to  be  more  ap- 
preciative of  the  freedoms  you  have.  You 
begin  to  understand  yoiu-self,  and  the  ex- 
perience Is  better  than  anything  In  books. 

"It  Isn't  money — you  have  no  chance  to 
spend  that.  The  greatest  thrill  I've  ever  had 
came  from  a  woman  patient  who  wouldn't 
talk.  I  walked  with  her  several  times,  and 
finally  she  put  her  arms  around  me  and 
kissed  me  and  said  'I  like  you."  That's  worth 
far  more  than  money." 

EUeen  came  to  the  hospital  Feb.  20.  She 
admits  her  decision  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment wasn't  particularly  easy. 

"My  parents  had  some — well,  let's  say 
'reservations'  about  It,"  she  said.  "Frankly. 
I  was  a  little  leery  about  walking  among  the 
patients,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going 
to  love  It  or  hate  It.  There's  been  no  time 
to  be  homesick  and  I  love  It.  I  wrote  home 
and  said  I'd  like  to  stay  here  forever. 

"I  hope  to  work  with  retarded  children 
because  there  is  such  a  need  In  this  field 
and  I've  seen  what  can  be  done  with  them. 
I'll  probably  feel  a  little  ^aky  If  I'm  as- 
signed to  something  else,  but  the  Important 
thing  Is  to  be  able  to  help  someone." 

WORK    COVERS    ALL    PRASKS 

During  her  six  weeks  stay  at  Osawatomie, 
Eileen  will  observe  all  phases  of  mental 
health  care.  She  will  work  with  the  very 
young,  the  very  old  and  surgical  patients. 
There  will  be  work  in  the  wards,  from  feed- 
ing patlenU  to  just  talking  with  them,  lis- 
tening to  them  and  trying  to  reach  them. 
Field  trips  and  Innumerable  staff  confer- 
ences will  occupy  the  rest  of  her  time. 

EUeen  has  a  personality  Kansans  can  ap- 
preciate. She  never  met  a  stranger.  Walk- 
ing Into  a  pleasant  sun  room,  she  began 
helping  a  patient  with  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  An- 
other patient  walked  over  to  watch. 

"HI."  she  said,  smiling.  "I'm  EUeen. 
What's  your  name?" 

"Charley." 

"How  are  you,  C?harley?" 

"Fine."  He  walked  back  and  sat  down 
and  said  no  more.  But  when  she  left,  be 
called  "  'Bye,  EUeen." 

"  'Bye,  Charley.  See  you  again."  He 
seemed  happy  about  that. 

In  another  ward,  she  helped  an  Infirm 
patient  feed  himself.    In  a  basement  work- 
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shop  she  helped  a  woman  working  on  a 
mosaic  painting.  Always,  there  was  the 
warm  smile  and  friendly  greeting.  But  she 
did  not  patronize  at  talk  down  to  them. 
"They're  people  with  problem*,"  she  said. 
"You've  got  to  try  to  get  them  to  talk  about 
it  and  you  have  to  listen." 

BXST   WITH   CHXLORXN 

EUeen  was  at  her  beat  In  the  retarded 
children's  school.  The  youngsters  responded 
to  her  In  that  sure  Instinct  only  they  have. 
They  sat  on  her  lap  and  talked,  held  her 
hand  or  asked  for  help  in  arranging  num- 
bered blocks  In  sequence. 

Dr.  George  Zubowicz,  hoepital  superintend- 
ent, is  enthusiastic  about  the  VISTA  group. 

"It  doean't  matter  where  they  go  or  what 
they  do  when  they  leave  bene."  he  said. 
"Training  In  a  mental  hospital  cultivates 
real  empathy.  They  learn  to  think  Uke  the 
other  person:  to  see  his  viewpoint  and  to 
understand  his  problems. 

•They  may  not  work  with  the  mentally  111 
when  they  leave,  but  they  will  have  learned 
to  accept  differing  behavior  pattern*  and  to 
understand  other  people.  This  Is  tremen- 
dously Important." 

NO  SION-CAXKIEaS  THKBB 

"These  are  not  the  slgn-carrlars,  protest- 
ing everything,"  declared  Chaplain  Paul 
Kapp,  coordinator  of  the  program.  "They 
aren't  searching  for  a  vocaUonal  identity. 
Most  of  them  are  altruistic.  They're  Imagl- 
naUve  and  creative  and  have  time.  They're 
highly  motivated  and  sensitive  to  the  needs 
or  others,  and  they're  testing  their  beUefs  In 
practice.  They've  formed  pure  relaUonshipe 
with  other  pwople  on  a  personal  level  because 
they  sincerely  want  to  help." 

"I  wouldn't  try  to  aaeess  their  moUves." 
said  nurse  Helen  WlUholt.  "Whatever  they 
are.  these  people  are  doing  a  wonderful  job. 
I  only  wish  there  were  mwe  of  them." 

Apparently,  Eileen  Sullivan  stUl  has  every- 
thing going  for  her. 
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THE  GOLCONDA  JOB  CORPS 

CENTER 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Orat]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman,  from  New 
York?  1 1 

lliere  was  no  objection.      ' 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
27,  I  had  the  privilege  of  dedicating  a 
new  gymnasium  and  vocational  build- 
ing at  the  Golconda  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Golconda,  HI.  More  than  500  people 
were  present.  Including  approximately 
200  Job  Corps  trainees.  The  camp  is 
located  high  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Ohio  River  in  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  Jobs  Corps  Center 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Owen 
Jamieson,  Shawnee  National  Forest 
Supervisor;  and  Wayne  Bell,  Job  Corps 
center  director.  They  and  their  staff 
are  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  salvaging 
the  lives  of  misguided  youth.  More 
than  900  young  boys,  throughout  the 
country,  have  been  processed  through 
the  Golconda  Job  Corps  Center  since 
the  camp  opened  in  June  of  1965.  Simi- 
lar success  has  been  experienced  at  the 
Crab  Orchard  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Williamson  County,  m.,  headed  by 
Woodrow  Austin,  camp  director;  and 
Arch  Mehrhoff,  project  manager,  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Marlon,  111. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  camps  are  doing 
much  to  give  hope  to  these  young  men 
who  had  no  hope,  to  give  work  experi- 
ence to  these  young  men  who  had  never 
held  a  job  before,  to  give  them  a  skill 
for  the  first  time,  to  teach  them  citizen- 
ship instead  of  mischief.  They  now  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  their  right- 
ful place  in  life. 

Under  previous  order  granted  me,  I 
am  including  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  February 
8,  which  gives  an  appraisal  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  operation,  and  concludes  with 
this  observation: 

The  alternative  to  giving  these  youths 
some  job  skills,  experience,  self-confidence 
and  a  hospitable  atutude  toward  work  Is 
to  promote  relief  cases,  deUnquency  and  law 
enforcement  problems. 

.  .  .  Industry  sboxild  consider  the  Job 
Corps  a  bargain. 

Tax  Job  Corps  :  Expensivx,  but  a  Real 
Barqain 
(By  John  M.  Johnston) 
When  the  Job  Corps  was  proposed  in  1964 
as  part  of  the  "war  on  poverty,"  Rep.  M.  O. 
Snyder    (R-Ky.),   a  freshman   congressman! 
was  alerted  by  the  price  tag  into  some  sharp 
figuring.     He  emerged    to   announce   indig- 
nantly that  the  200,000  prospective  trainees 
could  be  sent  to  Harvard  for  •600  a  year  less 
than  the  estimated  cost  of  94,700  each  per 
year. 

He  was  right  as  far  as  he  went— which 
was  not  far  enough.  In  point  of  fact,  at  the 
Oolconda  Conservation  Center  In  Sliawnee 
National  Forest  in  southern  nilnoU,  the  cost 
per  trainee  over  Its  1  Vj  years  has  been  $6,800 
a  year.  Snyder  might  say  the  difference  was 
enough  to  pave  the  Harvard  Yard  with  ad- 
miring biographies  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

However— and  a  big  however— the  Ool- 
conda cost  also  represents  some  $600,000  in- 
vested in  camp  and  equipment,  and  you  don't 
charge  the  entire  cost  of  a  school  to  the  first 
class  It  graduates.  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
Oolconda  trainees  get  through  In  six  months. 

Oolconda  has  turned  out  171  graduates, 
to  the  gratification  of  industries  such  as 
U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  which  recenUy  hired  14  at 
wages  ranging  up  to  $2.56  an  hour. 

In  his  report  for  1966,  Owen  T.  Jamieson, 
Shawnee  forest  supervisor,  estimated  that 
Investment  in  the  Job  Corps  camp  had  been 
fully  recovered  In  the  works  and  services  of 
the  corpsmen.  These  Include  construction 
of  roads,  trails,  and  campgrounds:  tree  plant- 
ing, roadside  beautlflcatlon.  Improvement  In 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  etc. 

The  Job  Corps  admits  some  mistakes  and 
revised  policies.  Notably,  recruiting  Is  now 
conducted  within  a  300-mlle  radius  of  each 
camp.  There  was  criticism  of  long  journeys 
home  at  government  expense — although 
trainees  are  stUl  entitled  to  one  free  trip 
home  every  six  months. 

The  Oolconda  trainees,  frtmi  16  to  21  years 
old,  are  about  65  per  cent  Negro.  Half  come 
from  rural  areas,  half  from  metropoUtan 
centers.  The  $5,800-a-year  cost  Includes 
clothing  and  medical  care — 80  per  cent  had 
never  seen  a  dentist. 

Eklucatlonal  efforts  are  Intensive,  for  30 
per  cent  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  are  Illiter- 
ate. They  spend  alternate  weeks  in  educa- 
tion and  in  conservation  work.  They  are 
taught  sklUs  such  as  carpentry,  masonry,  au- 
tomotive maintenance,  welding,  heavy  equip- 
ment operation.  Graduates  of  a  16-week 
course  in  food  handling  work  a  year  as  ap- 
prentices under  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Restaurant  Assn.,  to  prepare  for  a 
career  in  the  restaurant  business. 

Some  social  workers  questioned  whether 
the  Job  Corps  approach  was  soiind.  They 
doubted  that  the  effort  to  turn  laggard,  emo- 
tionally Immature  and  sometimes  disturbed 


youths  into  responsible  workmen  could  suc- 
ceed In  the  comparative  Isolation  of  a  forest 
camp. 

The  argument  was  that  "citizenship  and 
social  responslblUty  must  be  taught  in  the 
society  in  which  one  Is  to  be  responsible." 
This  now  seems  to  assay  as  academic  tosh. 

There  have  been  dropouts  too  hostile  to 
handle,  some  of  whom  are  doubtless  headed 
for  reformatories  and  prisons.  But,  as  a 
sample,  the  Oolconda  group  appears  to  have 
found  adjustment,  as  measured  by  partici- 
pation In  various  cenmiunlty  projects,  such 
as  local  boys  clubs. 

The  record  is  of  current  interest  because  of 
the  attempts  that  will  and  should  be  made  to 
trim  wasteful  welfare  projects  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget.  The  alternative  to 
giving  these  youths  some  job  skUla,  experi- 
ence self-confidence  and  a  hospitable  atti- 
tude toward  work  Is  to  promote  relief  cases, 
delinquency  and  law  enforcement  problems. 

Hvunane  considerations  aside,  Indiistry 
should  consider  the  Job  Corps  a  bargain. 


MEEDS  BILL  WOULD  CURB   DAIRY 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  to- 
day, introducing  legislation  which  will 
arrest  and  reduce  the  alarming  influx 
of  foreign  dairy  products  into  the  United 
States.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  make 
the  price  support  program  more  effective 
and  less  costly,  give  our  dairymen  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers, and  help  dairy  farmers  to  achieve 
a  level  of  Income  more  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

Importation  of  foreign  dairy  products 
increased  by  300  percent  during  1966  and 
amounted  to  2.7  billion  pounds.  To  the 
already  hard-pressed  dairy  fanner,  this 
total  represents  a  whole  milk  equivalent 
which  could  have  been  produced  by  300,- 
000  cows.  About  1.8  billion  pounds  Is 
represented  by  Junex,  a  butterfat  and 
sugar  mixture,  and  by  "Colby"  cheese,  a 
form  of  Cheddar.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  dairy  im- 
ports could  increase  to  perhaps  4  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent  in  1967. 

The  surge  of  foreign  dairy  products 
and  the  current  milk  strike  in  the  Mid- 
west are  not  unrelated.  Whenever  addi- 
tional products  are  added  to  the  market, 
the  dairyman  becomes  agonizingly  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. To  prevent  milk  prices  from  col- 
lapsing even  further,  the  Agriculture 
Department  since  last  November  has  had 
to  buy  over  2  billion  pounds  of  milk. 
Dairy  imports  are  making  the  price  sup- 
port program  costly  and  ineffective. 

While  I  appreciate  Secretary  Free- 
man's announcement  of  March  30  that 
he  is  asking  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
to  investigate  foreign  dairy  goods,  I  know 
that  this  is  no  guarantee  of  remedial 
action.  Rather,  Congreso  should  act  now 
to  put  "teeth"  into  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1935. 

Section  22  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   to   request   import   quotas 
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from  the  Tariff  Commission  of  com- 
modities which  affect  Government  price 
support  programs.  This  feature  of  the 
1935  act  was  not  employed  until  1953. 
The  quotas  set  by  President  Elsenhower 
on  July  1.  1953  have  been  systematically 
evaded.  Today,  these  quotas  are  vir- 
tually meaningless. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  would  limit 
dairy  imports  to  the  average  of  all  dairy 
products  Imported  during  the  5  calen- 
dar years  1962-66.  This  limit  would  be 
flexible,  however,  in  that  it  would  take 
into  account  fluctuations  in  the  annual 
domestic  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
The  President  could  authorize  additional 
imports,  but  if  prices  are  below  parity, 
then  a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy 
products  would  be  removed  from  the 
domestic  market. 

While  most  of  us  firmly  believe  In  the 
principle  of  free  trading  among  nations, 
we  must  admit  that  there  are  certain 
situations  where  free  trade  is  compro- 
mised by  the  actions  of  our  neighbors. 
European  countries  not  only  subsidize 
their  own  dairy  farmers  so  that  their 
goods  can  be  exported  at  very  low  prices, 
but  they  also  maintain  high  tariffs 
against  U.S.  dairy  products. 

The  problem  of  dairy  imports  is  but 
one  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  family 
dairy  fanner  must  grapple.  Dairy  prices 
today  are  also  being  affected  by  blend 
pricing,  a  system  that  has  led  to  a  sur- 
plus of  class  n  or  "manufacturing"  milk. 
To  overcome  this  latter  problem,  the 
dairy  farmers  In  the  Puget  Sound  milk 
marketing  area  have  developed  the  Na- 
tion's first  "class  I  base  plan,"  as  author- 
ized by  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  Approval  of  the  class  I  plan  and 
the  dairy  import  legislation  will  help  our 
farmers  to  enjoy  their  rightful  share  of 
our  growing  prosperity. 


April  5,  1967    I     April  5,  1967 


STATEMENT  OP  MR.  JOHN  W.  SIMP- 
SON, VICE  PRESIDENT  OP  WEST- 
INGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
professional  political  prophets  of  doom 
go  about  the  country  pointing  with  hor- 
ror toward  imagined  budgetary  deficits, 
recessions,  and  other  economic  hobgob- 
bUns  too  hideous  to  identify,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  pause  and  refiect  upon  what 
businessmen,  responsible  for  spending 
their  own  capital  in  old  established  com- 
panies, think  about  the  future.  It  seems 
to  me  tliat  their  predictions  as  to  what 
the  future  holds  for  us  should  be  much 
more  believable  than  those  who  obviously 
have  a  political  ax  to  grind.  For  in- 
stance, contrast  the  statement  made 
yesterday: 

High  Federal  spending  and  deterioration 
In  the  economy  .  .  .  aU  indicators  are  for  a 
further  decline  In  the  economy. 

With  the  statement  of  !^.  John  W. 
Simpson,  vice  president  of  Westlnghouse 


Electric.     Mr.  Simpson  recently  held  a 
press  conference  at  which  he  said: 

We  foresee  a  continued  strong  growth  of 
the  United  States  economy. 

Mr.  Simpson  went  on  to  say : 

We  dont  mean  to  dazzle  you  with  figures, 
but  we  do  want  you  to  realize  that  this  $370 
million  Is  a  massive  Investment,  and  the 
largest  In  the  history  of  Westlnghouse. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  talking  about  an  in- 
vestment in  the  company's  future  and  In 
America's  future. 

So  that  the  Members  of  Congress  can 
gain  a  better  idea  as  to  what  one  of  the 
Industrial  giants  of  this  country  feels 
about  the  future  of  America.  I  Include  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Simpson  concerning  some  expansion 
plans  of  Westlnghouse.  Immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson,  I 
would  like  to  include  remarks  concern- 
ing a  $25  million  investment  that  West- 
lnghouse is  making  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district. 

The  remaiiis  follow: 

Remarks  bt  John  W.  Simpson,  Okoof  Vict 
Presidxnt,  Electric  XTtiutt  Group,  West- 
INCHOUSE  Electric  Corp.  to  Members  op 
THJE    Press,    Radio    and    Television,    and 
OraxR  News  Media  on  March  14,  1967 
Oentlemen,    thank    you    for   coming   this 
morning.     We  make  it  a  point  at  Westlng- 
house not  to  have  press  conferences  unless 
we  have  something  significant  to  say — and 
we  feel  our  news  this  morning  will  be  con- 
sidered significant. 

Tou  probably  know  that  1966  was  the 
busiest  year  the  electrical  equipment  manu- 
facturing Industry  ever  had  In  terms  of  the 
amount  of  new  generating  capacity  ordered 
by  electric  utility  customers.  As  you  see  by 
this  chart,  the  total  steam  generating  equip- 
ment ordered  by  the  year  end  reached 
44,500.000  kilowatts  according  to  E.EJ.  tabu- 
lation. This  was  50  per  cent  more  than  was 
ordered  In  1966  and  more  than  double  the 
amount  ordered  In  1964.  The  new  generat- 
ing capacity  ordered  in  the  past  five  years 
totaled  117,500,000  kilowatts  for  an  average 
of  some  23.000,000  kilowatts  per  year.  Thus 
1966  purchases  almost  doubled  the  five-year 
average. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  plant  buying.  For  ex- 
ample, the  growth  of  utility  systems  is  being 
accentuated  by  an  Increased  demand  for 
electric  power  caused  by  the  population 
growth,  rapid  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  successful  marketing  of  elec- 
tric power  by  many  forward  looking  electric 
utilities.  In  addition,  many  utUltles  are  In- 
creasing their  reserve  capacity. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  there  has  been 
some  speculation  recently  as  to  whether  the 
equipment  suppliers  are  facing  capacity 
problems — that  is,  are  customers  going  to  or- 
der more  generating  equipment  than  we  have 
the  capacity  to  supply  in  a  reasonable  time 
period.  I  think  that  what  Westlnghouse  has 
to  say  this  morning  will  provide  an  effective 
answer  to  such  speculation.    It  Is  this: 

Westlnghouse  is  going  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $285  million  to  expand  our  manu- 
facturing capacity  for  electric  power  gen- 
erating equipment. 

We  will  build  a  new  plant  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  where  we  will  manufacture 
steam  turbines  for  use  In  nuclear  generating 
stations.  This  plant  will  cost  approximately 
$65  million  to  build  and  equip  and  will  em- 
ploy more  than  1,000  persons. 

We  will  build  a  second  new  plant — a  tur- 
bine components  plant — at  a  site  we  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  announce.  This  plant  will 
manufacture  blades,  steam  controls  and 
other   small    components   for   turbines.     It 
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will  coet  nearly  $48  million  and  will  employ 
about  800  persons. 

We  will  start  construction  Immediately  on 
a  third  new  plant,  in  Tampa,  Florida  to 
manufacture  steam  generators  and  related 
equipment  for  nuclear  generating  stations. 
This  plant  will  employ  some  500  and  will 
coet  approximately  $25  million. 

Our  present  turbine  manufacturing  takes 
place  at  Lestern,  Pennsylvania,  near  Phila- 
delphia. We  are  considering  expenditures  of 
approximately  $40  million  In  the  facilities 
there,  which  will  Increase  employment  from 
7,600  to  8,000  In  1967.  A  large  part  of  this 
Investment  wlU  be  used  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  gas  turbine  production 
capacity. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  two 
new  turbine  and  steam  generator  plants  In 
Charlotte  and  Tampa  will  supplement  our 
present  manufacturing  activities  at  the 
Lester  steam  divisions.  Incidentally,  we 
have  three  divisions  at  Lester — the  Large 
Turbine  Division,  Heat  Transfer  Division  and 
the  Small  Steam  and  Gas  Turbine  Division. 

In  addition  to  the  three  new  manufactur- 
ing plants,  and  the  expansion  at  Lester,  we 
plan  to  spend  $50  million  for  new  and  ex- 
panded facilities  for  our  three  atomic  power 
divisions.  These  are  the  Pressurized  Water 
Reactor  Plant  Division,  the  Nuclear  Fuel 
Division  and  the  Advanced  Reactors  Division 
headquartered  at  Pittsburgh.  These  three 
divisions  are  virtually  bursting  at  the  seams 
handling  our  large  number  of  nuclear  plant 
orders.  TTils  expansion  program  Is  not  far 
enough  along  to  discuss  In  any  more  detail 
at  this  time,  but  It  will  begin  this  year. 

And  finally  we  anticipate  another  $60  mil- 
lion expenditure  for  still  further  expansion 
of  our  steam  divisions  capacity  in  the  next 
few  years.  Planning  on  this  phase  of  the 
program  is  not  complete. 

The  $286  million  expansion  program  I  just 
outlined  deals  solely  with  generating  equip- 
ment, and  most  of  it  is  required  because  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  orders  for  nuclear  power 
plants. 

In  addition  to  the  investment  we  have 
announced  today,  we  are.  of  course,  spending 
substantial  amounts  of  money  for  related 
electrical  equipment  required  to  generate, 
transmit  and  distribute  electricity.  Part  of 
these  plans  have  been  previously  announced, 
but.  in  total,  our  Electric  Utility  Group  Is 
Investing  more  than  $370  million  to  expand 
and  modernize  our  manufacturing  facilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States. 

We  don't  mean  to  dazzle  you  with  figures, 
but  we  do  want  you  to  realize  that  this  $370 
million  is  a  massive  Investment,  and  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  Westlnghouse. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  we  made  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  growth  patterns  of 
the  electric  utility  industry  before  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  such  a  heavy  investment  of 
corporate  funds.  What  we  found  confirmed 
our  belief  In  the  need  for  this  additional 
capacity. 

We  foresee  a  continued  strong  growth  of 
the  United  States  economy.  We  are  im- 
pressed with  the  success  the  nation's  utili- 
ties are  achieving  with  their  load-bulldlng 
programs  across  the  country,  and  we  are 
carrying  out  extensive  projects  of  our  own 
to  assist  in  the  load-bulldlng  effort. 

And  I  think  everyone  here  will  agree  that 
the  recent  rate  of  demand  for  nuclear  power 
plants  win  continue  to  grow  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  program  we  are  announcing  this 
morning  will  very  sulMtantially  increase  our 
manufacturing  capacity  for  the  steam  divi- 
sions' products.  This  will  enable  us  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  utUlty  customen  In  the 
years  ahead,  and  as  additional  demand  de- 
velops, as  we  expect  It  wUl,  we  will  continue 
to  provide  the  capacity  to  meet  it. 

Low-pressure  1,800  rpm  turbines  used  In 
nuclear  plants  are  larger  In  size  than  3.600 
rpm  machines  used  In  fossil  plants.    You  see 
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here  several  photographs  of  these  machines 
in  production.  They  take  longer  to  manu- 
facture and  require  the  handling  and  ma- 
chining of  larger  components.  Our  new  tur- 
bine plant  in  Charlotte,  with  higher  crane- 
lifting  capacities  and  the  most  up-to-date 
manufacturing  tools  and  techniques,  will 
provide  us  with  the  most  efficient  turbine 
facility  in  the  world.  Once  this  plant  Is  In 
operation,  and  coupled  with  the  Improve- 
ments planned  at  Lester,  we  expect  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  lead  time  between  ordering 
and  delivery  for  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional units. 

Oentlemen,  that  sums  up  the  story  we 
wanted  to  tell  you  today.  What  we  are 
doing  Is  investing  in  the  future — heavUy, 
and  confidently. 

Westinohousx  To  BuiLO  $26  MnxioN  Nu- 
cliar  Steam  Generator  Manupactttrino 
Plant  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tampa,  March  14.— Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation  today  announced  it  will  build  a 
new  $25  million  facility  here  to  manufacture 
steam  generators  and  other  heat  transfer 
equipment  for  use  in  nuclear  power  plants. 
John  T.  stlefel,  general  manager  of  the 
Westlnghouse  heat  transfer  division,  said  the 
company  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
on  the  shore  of  Old  Tampa  Bay,  just  south 
of  Oandy  bridge  along  West  Short  Drive. 

"Preparation  of  the  site  and  preliminary 
construction  plans  will  move  forward  Imme- 
diately," Mr.  Stlefel  said.  "We  expect  to 
begin  manufacturing  in  1968." 

He  noted  that  the  plant  will  have  about 
300,000  square  feet  of  manufacturing  and 
office  space.  The  Kuljian  Corporation  has 
been  selected  as  the  architect-engineer. 

"When  the  new  plant  is  In  full-scale  pro- 
duction. It  will  have  a  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately 500  employees.  This  work  force  will 
be  skilled  In  the  machining,  fabrication, 
welding,  assembly,  and  the  Inspection  of 
large  components.  Practically  all  of  these 
employees  will  be  hired  and  trained  locally 
beginning  In  late  1967.  Only  a  key  manage- 
ment force  to  start  up  the  operation  will  be 
drawn  from  our  division's  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia,"  said  Mr.  Stlefel. 

Mr.  Stlefel  said  the  present  and  projected 
market  for  steam  generators  has  increased 
the  need  for  expanded  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity. The  sharp  rise  In  demand  for  nu- 
clear power  stations  over  the  past  12  months 
has  resulted  In  a  surge  of  orders  for  steam 
generators,  he  said. 

"Additional  facilities  are  necessary  to  han- 
dle the  current  orders,  the  forecasted  load, 
and  the  Increased  size  of  the  product,"  he 
explained.  "This  new  plant  Is  further  as- 
surance to  our  customers  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  serve  their  needs  and  meet  their 
requirements  on  schedule." 

Westlnghouse  Is  buUdlng  steam  generators 
now  with  a  capacity  of  over  200.000  kllowatu 
each  and  has  sold  some  exceeding  250,000 
kilowatts.  The  unit  U  about  67  feet  long, 
14  feet  wide  In  diameter,  and  weighs  about 
330  tons.  The  next  generation  of  this  prod- 
uct could  be  even  larger,  Mr.  Stlefel  said. 
Steam  generators  for  a  Westlnghouse  pres- 
surized water  reactor  plant  transfer  the  heat 
from  the  reactor  coolant  system  to  the  steam 
system  of  the  plant  which  drives  the  main 
turbine-generator  which  produces  electricity. 
The  manufacture  of  these  steam  generators 
Is  a  machining,  welding  and  fabricating  type 
business. 

"Nuclear  fuel  or  radioactive  material  is  not 
a  part  of  the  activltiea  of  this  facility,"  Mr. 
Stlefel  said.  "There's  nothing  radioactive 
about  the  product  we  will  build  here,  until, 
that  Is,  It  Is  Installed  as  part  of  a  nuclear 
generating  station  at  the  electric  utility 
Bite." 

Mr.  Stlefel  said  that  Tampa  was  chosen 
for  the  new  manufacturing  plant  site  be- 
cause of  Its  "forward  look,"  its  labor  supply, 
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Its  educational  facilities,  its  water  and  land 
transportation  and  its  climate.  He  added 
that  In  his  research  In  the  City  of  Tampa  he 
was  Impressed  with  the  civic  pride,  the  help- 
ful attitude  and  triendllneas  of  the  local 
citizens. 

The  Westlnghouse  heat  transfer  division 
has  been  a  pioneer  m  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  equipment  for  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional power  plants,  Mr.  Stlefel  said.  It 
has  participated  In  the  nuclear  program  since 
1954,  he  added. 

Mr.  Stlefel  said  the  experience  gained  in 
programs  for  the  electric  utility  industry 
with  its  strict  design  requirements  and  high 
quality  standards,  has  placed  Westlnghouse 
in  a  leadership  position  m  the  production  of 
large  heat  transfer  equipment. 

The  heat  transfer  division  Is  part  of  the 
Westlnghouse  steam  divisions  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Lester,  Pa.,  near  Phila- 
delphia. 


SUPREME  COURT  CARRIES  OUT 
WILL  OF  CONGRESS  IN  RECENT 
BANK  MERGER  DECISION 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ANirtJiraio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  March  27,  1967,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  In  enacting  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966  the  Congress  did  not 
Intend  that  bank  mergers  be  immune 
from  attack  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  is  not  at  all  surprising  because  the 
language  of  the  1966  Act  specifically 
refers  to  actions  brought  against  bank 
mergers  under  the  "antitrust  laws".  If 
Congress  had  Intended  that  such  mergers 
be  exempt,  we  would  have  used  direct 
language  to  accomplish  that  result  in  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  Important 
changes  in  the  handling  of  bank  mergers 
were  legislated,  but  they  are  procedural 
in  nature.    First  of  all  was  the  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  agencies  which 
must  initially  approve  bank  mergers  beef 
up  their  standards  regarding  the  effect 
on  competition.    Also  Importtmt  is  the 
30-day  statute  of  limitations  the  law 
provides.   If  the  Justice  Department  fails 
to  file  an  antitrust  action  in  the  courts 
within  30  days  of  agency  approval,  that 
particular    merger    transaction    would 
thereafter  be  Immune  to  a  subsequent 
antitrust  challenge,  except  under  section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act.    However,  con- 
summation of  any  merger  challenged 
within  the  30-day  period  is  automatically 
postponed  imtil  termination  of  the  anti- 
trust suit.    The  act  also  forgave  several 
prior  bank  mergers  held  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  order  that  the  banks 
and  their  customers  might  be  spared  the 
unsettling  effect  of  divestiture.    The  per- 
vading philosophy  of  the  1966  act  was 
to  set  up  standards  and  procedures  so 
that  for  the  future  the  problem  of  di- 
vestiture of  banks  which  have  already 
merged  would  neverarlse.    In  fact  the 
title  of  Chairman  Tatjian's   bill   H.R. 
12173,  which  became  law,  was  "to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  the  review  of  pro- 
posed bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the 


necessity  for  the  dissolution  of  merged 
banks  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  is  quite  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
district  court  judges  in  dismissing  the 
antitrust  actions  quoted  liberally  from 
the  remarks  of  former  Senator  Robert- 
son during  the  course  of  Senate  action 
on  the  merger  amendment.  Of  course, 
the  bill  that  was  actually  enacted  was 
the  Patman  bill,  not  the  Robertson  bill. 
The  Supreme  Court  set  the  record  quite 
straight  by  quoting  the  remarks  on  the 
House  floor  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Patman,  while  reversing  the 
completely  erroneous  lower  court  dismis- 
sals. 

The  single  substantive  change  In  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers  accomplished  in  1966  is  the  pro- 
vision that  a  substantially  anticompeti- 
tive merger  may  nevertheless  pass  legal 
muster  where  the  merging  banks  are  suc- 
cessful In  proving  that  the  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  the  merger  are  clearly  out- 
weighed by  other  substantial  benefits  to 
the  public.  In  other  words,  we  relaxed 
the  strict  antitrust  standards  of  the  Clay- 
ton and  Sherman  Acts  by  permitting  the 
raising  of  this  aflarmatlve  defense,  but 
strictly  within  the  confines  of  a  regular 
antitrust  proceeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  are  merely 
a  further  elucidation  on  this  complex 
problem  In  Ught  of  the  High  Court's  re- 
cent decision.  They  compliment  my 
comments  which  appear  in  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record,  volume  112,  part  18  page 
24069. 

It  Is  high  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those 
who  are  gnashing  their  teeth  and  tearing 
their  hair  over  last  week's  decision  in- 
stead act  with  some  maturity  and  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  preserving  free  enter- 
prise and  free  competition  in  banking 
from  a  dangerous  trend  toward  super- 
concentration  and  monopoly.  If  the 
Congress  ever  does  see  fit  to  exempt 
banks  from  the  antitrust  laws,  it  will  be 
a  sad  day  for  America  indeed. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  HUNGARIAN 
INDEPEDENCE 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentiewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, March  12,  1967,  I  was  most  happy 
to  have  addressed  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Inc..  in  the  assembly  hall  at  Hunt- 
er College,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Hungarian  Independence.  I  was  most 
pleased  and  grateful  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Dkrwinski, 
of  Illinois,  that  he  saw  fit  to  place  my 
address  In  the  Congressional  Rbcord,  of 
March  21.  1967.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  Is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  chair- 
ing, and  he  too  shares  my  lasting  inter- 
est in  the  tragic  enslavement  which  com- 
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munlsm  has  maintained  over  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

At  the  anniversary  celebration  which 
I  addressed  on  March  12,  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  more  than  1,200  peo- 
ple who  were  present  entitled  "American 
Hungarian  Federation  Demands  Self- 
Determination  for  Himgarlan  People," 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  a  copy 
of  that  resolution  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point: 

Amkkicam   Httwqaman    Pkdkratiok    Dkmanss 
SKLr-DrruuHMATioN  fo«  Hunoauan  Pko- 

PLS 

The  main  political  principle  of  our  age  Is 
the  demand  for  self-determination  wtaicb 
bas  helped  more  than  fifty  nations  to  be- 
come Independent  since  1946. 

This  principle  is  one  of  the  basic  teneta 
of  the  United  Nations  and  partlciilarly  of  Its 
Committee  of  24  Ending  Colonialism  which 
iB  being  Implemented  at  the  present  time. 

The  principle  Is,  however,  not  applied  to 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Etirope.  Here  despite 
sham  sovereignty,  more  than  100  million 
people  are  sUll  Uvlng  under  Soviet  Russian 
colonial  domination.  WhUe  tradlUonal 
colonialism  Is  disappearing  and  only  forty- 
flve  mUUon  people  are  living  under  such  rule, 
the  Soviet  colonial  empire  remains  un- 
changed and  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  the  peoples  of  Hungary  and  East  Central 
Europe     is     ignored     and     denied     by     the 

The  courageoua  Hungarian  nation  already 
dramatlcaUy  exercised  its  right  of  self-deter- 
mination during  Its  hUtory-mafclng  Revolu- 
tion of  1956.  Lack  of  effective  sanctions  by 
the  TTnlted  Nations  and  the  Western  na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  was  allowed  to  crush 
the  Independence  and  freedom  of  Hxmgary. 
and  the  spark  of  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence was  temporarily  extinguished. 

The  Soviet-Chinese  split,  the  passive  re- 
sistance of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  the 
rise  of  a  new  Commimlst-educated  genera- 
tion all  contribute  to  some  superficial  easing 
of  the  totalitarian  rule  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Hungary.  However,  despite  lim- 
ited concessions,  the  one-Party  dictatorship 
remains,  and  we  must  emphasize  that  the 
Hungarian  people  In  all  of  its  1000  years  his- 
tory. Just  as  in  1956.  has  always  fought 
against  foreign  oppression,  for  political  free- 
dom and  naUonal  Independence.  In  this 
spirit  we  renew  their  demands: 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Inc.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarians  in  New  York  and  vicinity 
attending  the  March  12  Memorial  Program 
at  the  Hunter  CoUege  Assembly  Hall  sol- 
emnly resolve  that 

1.  The  United  States  Government  should 
make  use  of  every  and  all  peaceful  means  to 
Initiate  negotiations  and  action  in  order  to 
terminate  Soviet  military  occupation  of 
Hxingary  which  has  lasted  now  for  twenty- 
three  years. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  should 
exercise  its  right  and  duty  deriving  from 
the  1947  Hungarian  Peace  Treaty  to  under- 
take diplomatic  action  aiming  at  inducing 
present  Hungarian  authorities  to  grant  the 
Hungarian  people  their  human  and  political 
rights,  including  that  of  multi-party  based 
free  elections. 

3.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  should  exercise  its  right  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  20.  1962  and  demand 
that  the  authorities  in  Hungary  respect  the 
t>aalc  Human  Rights  of  the  Hungarian  people 
and  release  without  fiirther  delay  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  still  detained  by  them. 

The  American  Himgarlan  Federation  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Inc.  also  pays  homage 
on  this  day  to  the  valiant  Hungarian  Cardi- 
nal Joseph  Mlndszenty  who  is  now  living  at 
the    American    Embassy    at    Budapest    and 


demands  his  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
to  his  proper  ecclesiastical  functions.  In 
paying  homage  to  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  the 
Federation  also  wants  to  commend  the  clear 
stand  of  our  Cardinal  Francis  Spellman  of 
New  York  toward  atheistic  communism  and 
American  national  interests  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  Federation  also  pledges  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  mobilize  world  opinion  in  order 
to  promote  the  Independence  and  freedom 
of  the  entire  Hungarian  nation. 

As  evidenced  in  this  resolution  we  all 
must  continue  to  work  for  the  national 
determination,  rights,  and  political  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  of  Hungary  and  other 
Eastern  European  nations. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  friend  Dr.  Z 
Michael  Szaz,  who  is  general  secretary 
of  the  American  Hungarian  Federation 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Inc.,  for  for- 
warding this  resolution  to  me,  which  I 
had  requested.  In  order  that  I  might 
place  it  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 


AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  TO  PERMIT  TEACHERS  TO 
DEDUCT  LEGITIMATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPENSES 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Culvir]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recokb  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which  I 
originally  proposed  in  the  89th  Congress, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  a  teacher  to  deduct  from  groes 
income  any  legitimate  educational  ex- 
penses, provided  they  are  not  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  him  for  employ- 
ment other  than  as  a  teacher. 

Present  tax  law  permits  deductions 
for  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses, and  these  have  been  variously 
interpreted  by  the  IRS  to  include  some 
educational  expenses  for  teachers,  while 
others  have  been  excluded.  Last  July, 
the  IRS  Issued  proposed  regulations 
which  would  deny  any  such  tax  incen- 
tives. 

This  action  was  of  particular  concern 
to  me  because,  in  my  opinion,  we  should 
be  doing  everything  possible  to  encourage 
teachers  to  remain  in  the  field  and  to 
attract  additional  college  graduates  to 
the  profession,  rather  than  removing  in- 
centives which  Eilready  do  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  well  aware  of  the  critical  teacher 
shortage  in  this  Nation  today.  Last  fall, 
a  shocking  proportion  of  schools  In  the 
Second  District  of  Iowa,  faced  with 
record  enrollments,  started  the  academic 
year  with  at  least  one  unfilled  position. 
This  situation  is  not  Improving  in  our 
area,  and  I  know  that  the  problem  Is  at 
least  this  acute  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  challenges  before  us  today — in 
science  and  technology,  industry  and 
business,  government  affairs  and  for- 
eign policy — require  the  best  educated 
citizenry  in  our  history.  And  at  a  time 
when  we  require  this  educational  supe- 
riority of  our  young  people,  it  is  essential 


that  we  have  not  only  enough  teachers, 
but  the  best  qualified  ones  possible. 

For  this  reason,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  preserve  and  clarify  these  tax  In- 
centives for  teachers  who  are  willing  to 
continue  their  education  and  better 
equip  themselves  for  the  critical  task  be- 
fore them. 

Because  of  the  opposition  raised  to  the 
July  recommendations,  the  IRS  with- 
drew them  and  proposed  new  ones  last 
October  which  would  allow  deductions 
for  certain  educational  expenses.  How- 
ever, a  final  ruling  on  thoee  later  pro- 
posals has  not  yet  been  made,  and  the 
application  of  the  code  to  teachers  re- 
mains as  confused  as  It  has  always  beea 

The  IRS  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
response  to  the  protests  It  received  and 
for  its  effort  to  establish  regulations  as 
fair  as  possible  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law. 

I  think  that  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  problem  can  best  be  resolved  by  ac- 
tually writing  into  the  code  a  specific 
subsection  dealing  with  educational  ex- 
penses of  teachers  and  spelling  out  where 
deductions  will  be  allowed,  so  that  the 
necessity  for  administrative  construction 
of  the  law  can  be  minimized. 

Congress  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 
the  sound  legislative  programs  which 
have  been  established  in  the  1960's  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  schools  and  to 
expand  the  educational  opportunities  for 
young  people  at  every  level — through 
bold  far-reaching  measures  like  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  and  the 
cold  war  GI  bill. 

By  enacting  this  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  to  encourage  teachers 
to  seek  additional  knowledge  of  their 
subject  matter  and  teaching  techniques, 
while  they  are  teaching,  we  can  take  an- 
other important  step  toward  our  na- 
tional goal  of  educational  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  include  the  text 
of  my  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  : 

HJl.  7972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitea  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  U 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
(g) .  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  CEmTAiM  Educational  Exmrsss  or 
Teachebs. — 

"(1)  In  ckneral. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  Is  a  teacher  during  the  taxable 
year  or  who  wu  a  teacher  during  any  of 
the  four  preceding  taxable  years,  and  who 
attended  an  institution  of  higher  education 
during  the  taxable  year,  the  deduction  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  bis  at- 
tendance at  such  Institution,  for  courses  for 
academic  credit  pursued  by  him  at  such  In- 
stitution, or  for  an  academic  degree; 

"(B)  books,  supplies,  and  materials  re- 
quired for  courses  for  academic  credit  pur- 
sued by  him  at  such  an  institution  or  for 
an  academic  degree;  and 

"(C)  traveling  expenses  (Including 
amounts  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
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travagant  under   the   circumstances)    while 
away  from  home  attending  such  Institution. 

"(2)  Educational  travel. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  teacher  during  the  tax- 
able year  or  who  was  a  teacher  during  any 
of  the  4  preceding  taxable  years,  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  exp>enses  paid  or 
incurred  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for 
travel  while  away  from  home  (including 
amounts  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  circumstances),  If — 

"(A)  academic  credit  is  given  for  such 
travel  by  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
or 

"(B)  such  travel  is  accepted  by  the  taxpay- 
er's employer  In  satisfaction  of  educational 
requirements  set  by  such  employer  or  by  the 
State  In  which  the  taxpayer  is  employed  as  a 
teacher. 

"(3)  DcriNrnoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'teacher'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  employed  as  a  classroom 
teacher  at  an  educational  institution,  or  as 
a  supervisor,  administrator,  adviser,  or  con- 
sultant in  any  capacity  related  to  the  in- 
structional program  of  such  an  Institution 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  guidance 
counselors  and  librarians). 

"(B)  The  term  'educational  Institution' 
means  an  educational  institution  as  defined 
In  section  151(e)(4). 

"(C)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  institution 
which  is  authorized  to  confer  baccalaureate 
or  higher  academic  degrees. 

"(4)  Exceptions. — 

"(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  expense  i>ald  or  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  prior  to  the  time  be  first  per- 
forms services  as  a  teacher. 

"(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  expense  paid  or  Inctirred  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  ot  obtaining, 
or  qualifying  for,  employment  other  than 
as  a  teacher." 

Sec.  2.  Deduction  Fkom  Obosb  Incoux. — 
Section  62(2)  (relating  to  definition  of 
adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(E)  Educational  expenses  or  teachem. — 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  162(f)  for 
the  educational  expenses  of  teachers." 

Sec.  3.  ErTECTTVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  d  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


DAIRY  IMPORTS  AND  THE  KENNEDY 
ROUND 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  TmoirJ-]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  30,  1967,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  be  requested  to  take 
action  against  the  heavy  flow  of  dairy 
Imports.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  dairy  farmers,  and  for  that 
matter,  all  fanners  deserve  a  better  in- 
come. It  is  well  known  that  low-priced 
cheese  and  butterfat-sugar  mixtures  are 
being  imported  by  U.S.  companies  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Western  Eu- 
rope through  evasion  of  existing  quotas. 

Total  dairy  imports  last  year  were  2.7 
billion  pounds,  three  times  that  of  the 


previous  year.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Secretary  ttiat  something  must  be  done 
to  provide  some  relief  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

The  Secretary's  action  was  necessary 
and  reasonable  in  view  of  the  serious 
threat  to  our  dairy  Industry. 

It  reflected  the  proper  exercise  of  judg- 
ment that  will  lead  to  fair  treatment  for 
our  farmers  without  jeopardizing  the 
Kennedy  round  tariff  negotiations  pres- 
ently underway  In  Geneva.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  of  major  importance  to  the 


country  and  particularly  to  my  district 
and  my  State  of  California.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  California's  export 
share  of  sigrici^tural  commodities  during 
fiscal  year  1965-66  was  $485.2  million  and 
that  of  my  district,  which  Includes  River- 
side £ind  Imperial  Counties,  Is  $44.1  mil- 
lion. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  list  the  amount  of  and 
tsrpes  of  commodities  exported  by  first, 
my  district;  second,  California,  and  lastly 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 


Value  of  estimated  export  shares  of  agricultural  commodities  attributed  to  Congressional 
District  38  of  California,  the  Slate  of  California,  and  the  actual  U.S.  exports  of  agricultural 
■commodities,  fiscal  year  1965-68 

[In  millioiu  of  dollar;] 


Commodity 

Congressional 
District  38 
(California) 

CalUomla 

United 
States 

Wheat  and  flour        , 

fll7 

11.6 
44.9 
17.3 
84.4 

1.403.1 

Ri(<A,  ATciiiHipg  pn^'fy  . .      J 

23ai 

Total  feed  graiifiK -" . ... 

Cotton,  eicludlng  llnten 

L4 
1L2 

1,851.2 
386.8 

734.4 

Flai>*ed „ 

.1 

.1 

15.5 
140.0 

Cottonseed  oil     -- ---- ....* * 

.7 
.6 

S.3 

4.2 

40.1 

Protein  meal ._....._ 

215. 7 
304.7 

Fruits  and  preparattons 

6.0 
8.6 

.« 
ZO 
3.0 

.4 
3.2 
4.7 

166l6 

61S 

0.4 

7.8 
11.9 

4.0 
12.8 
SO.  4 

32«l6 

Vegetables  and  preparations 

Dairy  products                         .                  ...    .......................... 

10917 
174.1 

Meat^  and  products,  excluding  pooltry • - ...-. . 

115.2 

Illdee  and  skina                      "'         ' 

138.3 

Poultry  products „... „ 

Lard  and  tallow  (edible  and  inedible) 

72.4 
182.2 

Other     

601.8 

Total  

44.1 

485.2 

6^080.0 

These  figures  are  certainly  proof  of  the 
need  for  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations.  An  Im- 
provement in  our  agricultural  export 
market  will,  of  course,  help  to  increase 
farm  income. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  United 
States  proceeds  to  gain  a  more  favorable 
balance  of  trade  by  increasing  its  ex- 
ports. I  believe  that  this  would  repre- 
sent the  best  long-range  method  of 
ensuring  a  dynamic  economy,  an  expand- 
ing consumer  market,  and  raising  in- 
comes in  agriculture  and  industry. 


INSECT    INFESTATION    AS    A    NAT- 
URAL DISASTER 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Tuwney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  so  that  insect 
infestation  may  be  treated  as  a  natural 
disaster  for  producers  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains.  Senator  Thomas 
KucHEL  of  California  Is  introducing 
identical  legislation  today  on  the  Senate 
side. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed-grains  producers.  The  cotton  pro- 
ducers in  my  district,  for  example,  ex- 
pect to  face  severe  losses  this  year  due 
to  pink  bollworm  infestation. 

In  1966,  the  cotton-producing  lands  in 


my  district  of  southern  California  were 
invaded  by  the  pink  bollworm.  The  Palo 
Verde  Valley  which  is  located  In  the  east- 
em  end  of  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  along 
the  Colorado  River,  suffered  particularly 
severe  crop  losses  and  control  measures 
were  not  applied  by  any  agency  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Government.  A  number 
of  growers  asked  the  Riverside  Coimty 
Agricultural  Conservation  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Committee  to  be  permitted  not  to 
plant  cotton  in  1967  and  still  receive 
their  diversion  and  support  payments  by 
authority  of  Public  Law  89-451.  The 
coimty  committee  approved  this  request. 
However,  the  State  committee  later  de- 
nied the  application  based  on  informa- 
tion received  from  Washington  that  the 
language  of  Public  Law  89-451  would  not 
permit  such  pajTnents  because  insect  in- 
festation could  not  be  considered  a  nat- 
ural disaster. 

I  feel  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  Include  Insect  infestation  as  a  natural 
disaster  along  with  floods  and  droughts, 
for  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  89-451. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  can  see  the  equity  and  the  need 
to  expand  the  existing  legislation  for 
wheat,  cotton,  and  feed-grains  producers 
and  I  hope  that  this  amendment  Is  en- 
acted at  an  early  date  by  the  Congress. 


WE  CHOSE  TO  HELP 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rotbal]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  decade,  the  United  States  faced 
a  choice:  to  help  Latin  America  help 
Itself  in  overcoming  economic  and  social 
evils,  or  to  continue  our  neglect  of  the 
area  while  Europe  and  the  United  States 
marched  even  faster  ahead  In  the  tech- 
nological era. 

The  latter  course  would  undoubtedly 
have  resulted  In  more  political  unrest 
and  more  overthrows  of  governments  by 
force;  In  appalling  health  conditions  and 
further  deterioration  of  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Perhaps  In  part  because  of  our  religious 
background.  In  part  because  we  are  our 
brothers'  keepers,  and  partly  In  our  own 
enlightened  self-interest,  we  chose  to 
help  rather  than  Ignore. 

We  already  shared  mutual  defense 
commitments.  We  were  fellow  members 
of  the  world's  oldest  regional  organiza- 
tion. Our  political  and  social  dreams 
of  Justice  were  akin. 

We  made  the  wise  choice  and  recog- 
nized that  there  Is  no  other  part  of  the 
world  with  which  we  are  so  vitally  and 
lastingly  linked  as  we  are  with  Latin 
America. 

And  we  signed  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  which  created  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  In  August  1961.  The  Latin 
American  nations  agreed  to  make  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  and  we  agreed 
to  furnish  economic  assistance  to  serve 
as  a  catalyst. 

Since  that  time,  the  United  States  has 
kept  Its  part  of  the  bargain;  the  Latin 
American  nations  have  moved  toward 
completion  of  the  Alliance.  The  success 
la  far  from  total— but  It  can  be  seen  and 
felt. 

I  submit  that  our  foreign  policy  toward 
lAtln  America,  with  the  Alliance  as  Its 
cornerstone,  Is  an  enlightened  one.  It 
Is  the  only  one  we  could  Intelligently 
follow. 

Prom  an  economic  viewpoint.  It  Is  more 
profitable  to  trade  with  a  prosperous  area 
than  an  underdeveloped  one. 

Prom  a  political  viewpoint.  It  is  safer 
to  have  democratic  and  strong  nations 
as  neighbors. 

Prom  a  moral  viewpoint,  we  could  not 
face  history  If  we  did  not  offer  a  helping 
hand  to  a  neighbor  struggling  to  help 
himself. 

We  made  our  choice,  and  a  wise  one 
when  we  signed  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  Now  the  moment  has  come 
to  take  up  new  challenges  and  make 
new  decisions.  The  meeting  of  Ameri- 
can chief  executives  at  Punta  del  Este 
I  am  sure,  will  result  In  acceptance  of 
the  chaUenges  and  In  bold  Initiatives 
to  carry  America  forward. 


April  5,  1967 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION'S  RE- 
PORT ON  CIA  SUBSTITUTE  PRO- 
GRAM IN  ACCORD  WITH  BILL  PRO- 
POSED BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
MONAGAN 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Mowagan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ttie  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1967,  I  Introduced  H.R.  6990. 
a  bill  to  provide  open  private  financing 
for  U.S.  participation  in  cultural,  educa- 
tional, labor,  and  student  activities 
abroad.  The  idea  of  a  private.  Independ- 
ent corporation  directing  the  disburse- 
ment of  private  fimds  for  such  activities, 
as  I  have  so  proposed  in  my  bill,  has  at- 
tracted widespread  support  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  estimation  the 
American  public  is  in  favor  of  continuing 
a  program  of  assistance  to  American 
labor,  educational  and  cultural  groups 
for  parUclpation  In  international  projects 
abroad.  We  now  recognize  that  such 
participation  by  Americans  Is  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  our  foreign  policy. 
Whereas  the  necessity  for  the  CIA  to  pro- 
vide such  support  was  unfortunate,  and 
its  disclosure  embarrassing,  the  fact  re- 
mains nonetheless,  that  participation  by 
Americans  in  international  programs 
and  projects  Is  essential  If  UJ3.  citizens 
and  their  ideas  and  goals,  are  to  become 
familiar  to  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  reaction  of  editorial  writers,  news- 
paper columnists,  television  commenta- 
tors, and  the  public  to  my  proposal  for 
private  sponsorship  of  such  activities  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

My  bill,  H.R.  6990.  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nonprofit,  federally  char- 
tered corporation  which  would  be  admin- 
istered by  a  board  of  directors  drawn 
from  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lace. The  corporation  would  be  respon- 
sible for  disbursing  funds  to  American 
groups  Interested  In  participating  in  In- 
ternational programs.  The  sources  of 
such  funds,  and  their  distribution  would 
be  open  to  public  scrutiny.  The  corpora- 
tion would  be  Independent  of  govern- 
mental control,  and  would  provide  this 
worthwhile  assistance  in  an  open,  objec- 
tive manner. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  my  bill,  a 
Presidential  Commission  including  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms,  and 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare John  W.  Gardner  has  filed  a  report 
and  conclusions  substantially  In  accord 
with  my  bill.  The  Commission's  report 
was  endorsed  by  President  Johnson  on 
March  29. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Ansonia, 
Conn..  Evening  Sentinel  attests  to  the 
fact  that  support  for  my  bill  Is  growing. 
I  would  like  to  call  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Making  It  Open 

Congressman  John  8.  Monagan  of  Con- 
necticut's Fifth  District  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  make  It  possible  to  do  openly 
and  above  board,  what  the  CIA  undertook 
covertly,  but  with  an  unpleasant  reaction 
when  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag. 

Monagan's  bill  would  charter  an  Independ- 
ent corporation  which  could  advise  student, 
labor,  journalistic,  scientific,  and  educaUonal 
organizations  in  support  of  VS.  foreign 
policy. 

It  could  accept  funds  from  foundations  or 
private  individuals,   and   if  such   financing 


were  Insufficient,  Congress  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  appropriations. 

The  advantage  here  would  be  that  while 
there  could  be  government  support,  It  would 
be  open  and  Its  extent  unknown. 

It  may  be  said  that  groups  thus  subsidized 
would  not  be  as  free  In  their  behavior  as 
those  who  represented  their  country  at  in- 
ternational gatherings  without  knowing  the 
government  was  behind  the  foundation 
facade. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  CommunUt 
delegates  to  such  gatherings,  many  of  which 
had  been  organized  by  the  Reds  to  Infiuence 
world  opinion,  had  all  knowingly  been  care- 
fully screened,  selected  and  financed  for  the 
particular  purpose  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. 


NEW  SAFEGUARDS  FOR  FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farmworkers  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  thrust  Into  jungle  war- 
fare days,  because  they  do  not  have  an 
orderly  procedure  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

William  L.  Klrcher,  director  of  the 
APL-<7IO  Department  of  Organization, 
made  that  statement  In  "Labor  News 
Conference"  heard  on  the  Mutual  Radio 
Network.  He  called  for  extension  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  farm- 
workers and  for  protection  of  farm- 
workers under  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, health  and  safety  laws,  child  labor 
laws,  and  other  Federal  legislation  that 
covers  most  workers. 

Since  minimum  wage  legislation  was 
recently  extended  to  farmworkers,  there 
has  been  consideration  of  further  pro- 
tection for  those  who  make  their  living  by 
working  on  our  farms.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  others 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Klrcher's  views.  I 
therefore  include  the  broadcast  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

New  Safecuabbs  foe  Fabmworkku 
Planneht.  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence brings  together  leading  AFL-ciO  rep- 
resentatives and  ranking  members  of  the 
press.  Today's  guest  Is  William  L.  Klrcher. 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of 
Organization. 

Although  Congress  last  year  made  a  mod- 
est first  step  to  ease  the  social  and  economic 
plight  of  American  farm  workers,  they  are 
still  denied  most  of  the  rights  and  beneflu 
other  workers  enjoy  under  federal  and  state 
laws.  Calling  for  further  legal  safeguards 
for  farm  workers,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
CouncU  said:  "in  the  most  affluent  nation 
of  the  world,  and  supposedly  the  most  hu- 
mane, the  substandard  status  suffered  by  the 
three  million  Americans  who  work  for  wages 
In  agriculture  can  no  longer  be  tolerated." 
Here  to  quesUon  Mr.  Klrcher  about  the  AFL- 
CIO's  alms  In  behalf  of  farm  workers,  and 
how  he  assesses  the  chances  for  success  In 
this  effort,  are  William  Eaton.  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
and  Nell  Ollbride.  labor  correspondent  for 
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the  Associated  Press.    Your  moderator.  Harry 
W.  Plannery. 

And  now.  Mr.  Eaton.  I  believe  you  have  the 
arst  question? 

Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher.  what  kind  of  federal 
legislation  does  the  AFLf-CIO  want  to  ad- 
vance Its  drive  for  organizing  farm  workers? 

KiRCHER.  Actually.  In  terms  of  advancing 
the  drive  for  organizing  farm  workers,  the 
most  Important  piece  of  legislation  Is  an  ex- 
tension of  what  we  refer  to  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act — the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act — to  farm  workers,  so 
there  will  be  an  orderly  procedure  for  them 
to  determine  a  collective  bargaining  agent. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  also  Interested,  of  course — 
and  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  organiz- 
ing—but  the  AFL-CIO  Is  very  Interested  in 
extending  to  farm  workers,  adequate  cover- 
age under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Un- 
employment Compensation.  Industrial  com- 
pensation, health  and  safety  laws,  child  labor 
laws,  and  some  of  the  other  federal  legisla- 
tion from  which  the  rest  of  the  workers  in 
the  nation  have  benefitted  for  many  years. 

Eaton.  Why  have  farm  workers  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  these  laws? 

EnicHER.  Being  as  charitable  as  I  can  be  In 
answering  that,  I  would  say  that  there  might 
have  been  a  question — a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more  ago — with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
farm  work  and  agriculture  was  an  Industry 
that  was  within  the  framework  of  Interstate 
commerce,  where  Congress  can  legislate. 
Many  years  ago.  the  Agricultural  Industry 
was  more  of  a  family  farm  structure  than  It 
Is  today.  So.  I  am  being  charitable  when  I 
say  that  It  has  been  considered  by  many  to 
be  outside  Interstate  commerce. 

I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  powerful 
political  pressures  of  the  farm  bloc  and 
other  portions  of  the  power  structure  have 
never  looked  too  kindly  upon  the  extension 
of  first  class  citizenship  to  farm  labor. 

Gn^amE.  Mr.  Klrcher,  if  these  fann 
workers  get  virtually  no  protection  under  the 
federal  labor  laws,  what  about  state  law? 
Do  they  get  any  better  break  there? 

KmcHER.  Mr.  Ollbride,  It  Is  about  the  same 
Btory  in  state  legislation. 

To  begin  with,  a  great  deal  of  the  state 
legislation  doesn't  exist  In  the  same  areas  as 
some  of  the  federal  legislation.  And.  where 
It  does,  there  are  the  same  kind  of  exclu- 
sions. 

For  example,  New  York  state  has  its  own 
labor  relations  law  and  an  agency  that  can 
go  m  and  hold  elections  and  determine 
whether  a  group  of  workers  wants  a  union 
for  themselves  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses In  the  areas  of  employment  that  are 
not  covered  by  the  federal  law.  But,  farm 
workers  are  excluded  from  that  state  law  the 
same  way  they  are  excluded  from  the  federal 
law. 

GtLBRmE.  There  have  been  some  attempts 
to  organize  farm  workers,  I  believe,  primarily 
In  California,  recently.  How  do  you  go 
about  negotiating  a  contract  with  a  farm 
owner  if  he  does  not  have  to  bargain  under 
the  law? 

KncHER.  Well,  you  Just  have  to  resort  to 
strike,  boycott,  harassment  and  every  kind 
of  economic  sanction  that  you  can  possibly 
get  by  with. 

What  It  does,  and  what  people  should 
recognize.  Is  that  the  void  actually  thrusts 
the  farm  worker  back  Into  the  jungle  war- 
fare days  that  preceded  the  kind  of  national 
labor  relations  policy  about  which  this  na- 
tion has  bragged  for  so  many  decades. 

Here  Is  a  substantial  part  of  our  national 
work  conununlty  which  Is  told.  If  you  wcmt 
the  things  other  workers  get  through  normal 
peaceful  procedure,  then  you  are  going  to 
have  to  raise  all  kind  of  caln,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  picket  and  strike  and  do  all  of 
the  things  that  the  policy  of  this  nation  la 
dedicated  to  eliminating. 

Flannert.  What  is  your  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Klrcher,  now  that  you  have  a 


new  governor  and  he  has  appointed  an  Agri- 
cultural Secretary — or  officer,  whatever  It  Is 
out  there — who  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
Rlght-to-Work  Committee.  What  Is  the  sit- 
uation In  California  now,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  In  organizing  the  fanners? 

KntcHER.  Well,  we  know  there  are  very, 
very  few  friends  at  the  executive  level  of  the 
state  administration  In  California.  The  gov- 
ernor. In  one  of  his  first  acts,  appointed  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Alan  Orant  as  the  head 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Grant,  as  you  say,  has  been  very  cloee 
to  the  National  Rlght-to-Work  Committee, 
which  Indicates  pretty  much  his  attitude 
about  organized  labor  generally.  He  Is  also 
the  head  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau. 

I  read,  right  after  his  appointment,  where 
he  said  that  "there  are  only  two  things  we 
have  to  do  out  here  In  California  as  far  as 
agriculture  Is  concerned:  One  Is  to  get  the 
Bracero  program  back  and  the  other  Is  to 
knock  off  this  business  of  collective  bargain- 
ing for  farm  workers." 

On.BRn>E.  Mr.  Klrcher.  where  does  the 
Bracero  situation  stand  now?  I  believe  In 
the  past  year  the  Labor  Department  has 
rather  severely  limited  the  Importation  of 
Mexicans  and  British  West  Indians  and 
others.  Are  many  of  them  coming  In  never- 
theless? 

KntcHEK.  No.  not  compared  with  what  It 
used  to  be.  Public  Law  78  made  It  very  easy 
for  growers  and  employers  to  bring  alien 
labor  Into  the  country.  The  expiration  of 
that  law  a  couple  of  years  ago  changed  this 
considerably. 

Now,  there  are  emergency  provisions  that 
the  Labor  Department  establishes  through 
hearings  on  what  It  calls  an  "adverse  effect 
wage  rate."  This  simply  means  that  a 
grower  can  seek  alien  labor,  but  before  he 
can  even  qualify  to  ask  for  alien  labor,  he 
mxist  offer  that  "adverse  effect  wage"  to 
domestic  labor.  Then,  If  he  cannot  get 
domestic  labor  at  that  wage  level,  he  Is  quali- 
fied to  seek  alien  labor. 

You  know  It  would  be  pretty  easy  for  an 
employer  to  offer  domestic  workers  95  cents 
an  hour  and  then  complain  that  he  couldn't 
get  anyone  to  work  at  that  rate. 

On.BRXDE.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints that  Americans  simply  won't  do  this 
kind  of  work.  Has  this  program  to  limit 
Braceros  Increased  the  number  of  Americans 
doing  farm  labor? 

KiRCKER.  Yes — as  long  as  we  understand 
that  we  are  talking  about  FlUplnoes  and  we 
are  talking  about  Mexicans,  and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Japanese  and  we  are  talking  about 
Negroes  when  we  talk  about  Americans. 
Let's  understand  what  we  mean  In  the  terms. 
We  have  domestic  labor,  American  labor — 
that  Is,  Flllplno-Amerlcan,  Negro-American, 
Mexican -American.  And,  there  have  been 
adequate  supplies,  even  since  the  expira- 
tion of  Public  Law  78. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  big  Schenely 
ranch,  out  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where 
we  wrote  the  first  AFL-CIO  labor  contract, 
we  have  a  long,  long  waiting  list  of  workers 
who  would  like  to  get  jobs  at  Schenley.  The 
reason  Is  that  we  wrote  a  minimum  wage  of 
91.75  an  hour  into  that  contract. 

Flannert.  These  are  domestic  workers? 
In  other  words,  there  aren't  too  many  cases,  I 
suppose,  where  there  are  these  shortages  and 
they  are  able  to  bring  In  Braceros? 

KncRBt.  Very  few. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher,  what  are  the  condi- 
tions and  rates  for  non-organized  farm  work- 
ers In  Oallfomla  and  in  other  states? 

KiBCHZR.  Well,  the  levels  of  agrtculttu'al 
wages  In  Hawaii  are  the  highest  of  any  of 
the  50  states. 

Eaton.  Is  that  a  result  of  union  effort? 

KiRCHXR.  It  is  a  combination  of  two 
tilings:  the  result  of  union  effort  on  the 
Islands,  and,  the  second  thing,  of  course.  Is 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  agricultural 
workforce   In   that   state's  economy   has   a 


sharper  Impact  than  It  does  in  most  of  our 
other  states.  It  Is  a  sort  of  separated,  seg- 
regated state. 

Outside  of  Hawaii,  California -ranks  first. 
The  wage  levels  In  California — I  would  hesi- 
tate right  now  to  say  what  the  averages  are, 
but  my  guess  is  that  they  are  probably 
between  91.26  and  91.30  an  hour  in  farm 
labor  In  the  state  of  California.  This  Is  the 
highest. 

Eaton.  Without  much  other  additional 
protection — health  plans  or  pension  at  vaca- 
tions? 

KnicHER.  No,  virtually  no  other  benefits — 
just  the  wages.  Sometimes  they  will  have 
housing,  though  It  is  often  very  Inadequate 
and  they  have  to  pay  for  It  one  way  or  an- 
other, anyhow.  There  are  just  no  fringes 
to  speak  of. 

Then  these  wages  go  down  considerably  In 
other  states. 

For  example,  in  Texas,  which  I  find  to  be 
one  of  the  very  worst  states.  Down  In  the 
Rio  Orande  Valley,  we  have  a  strike  of  our 
United  Farm  Worker  Organizing  Committee 
now  about  a  year  old  there.  We  find  wage 
levels  there  as  low  as  65  and  70  and  75  cents 
an  hour.    These  will  vary  from  state  to  state. 

You  find  non-agricultural  states  that  do 
have  crops  that  get  picked  In  season,  like 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  which  you  really 
don't  think  of  as  agricultural  states,  that 
have  wage  levels  that  look  a  little  better, 
simply  becaxise  the  only  time  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial workforce — an  agricultural  work- 
force In  that  state — Is  under  the  pressure  of 
harvest. 

Frequently,  the  employers  are  competing 
with  one  another  to  get  whatever  labor  Is 
available  to  pick  their  crops  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  picked.  This  can  make  as  much 
as  6  to  15  cents  an  hour  difference  in  the 
wage  levels,  because  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  scarcity  of  employees  has  a  tendency  to 
build  up  the  wage  level. 

Flannert.  Mr.  Klrcher,  there  was  a  recent 
breakthrough  in  regard  to  minimum  wages. 
What  effect  has  this  had  on  farm  wages? 

KmcHER.  Mr.  Flannery  we  have  not  reaUy 
had  time  to  assess  It,  and  I  am  not  real  cer- 
tain what  It  Is  going  to  be.  You  understand, 
there  Is  certain  criteria  with  re6x>ect  to  that 
law.  An  employer,  to  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  pay  that  minimum  wage  In 
farm  labor  has  to  hire  workers  a  certain 
number  of  man-days  per  quarter,  so  the  real 
small  operators  will  not  be  covered  by  that 
law. 

And  the  bigger  operattM-,  particularly  in 
states  like  California,  will  tend  to  be  paying 
close  to,  or.  In  many  cases,  above  that. 

So,  we  don't  know,  really,  how  many  people 
are  going  to  be  affected  or  what  effect  It  Is 
going  to  have  on  wage  levels,  generally.  I 
think  it  will  take  a  year  to  find  out. 

OiLBRmE.  I  believe  the  AFL-CIO  has  said 
that  the  national  average  wage  for  these 
farm  workers  Is  about  91.18  an  hour.  What 
do  you  think  It  should  be?  What  would  be 
a  fair  wage  for  these  people? 

KiRCHZR.  Well  certainly,  it  should  be  above 
the  poverty  level. 

We  have  already  demonstrated,  through 
free  collective  bargaining,  that  we  can  estab- 
lish a  mlnlmimi  wage  of  91. 76  an  hour.  I 
don't  think  anything  below  91.76  la  reason- 
able. 

We  have  argued  before  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment all  over  the  country  In  the  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  "adverse  effect  rate,"  that 
the  wage  levels  should  not  be  below  what 
workers  demonstrate  they  can  negotiate  and 
bargain  for  In  the  free  collective  bargaining 
atmosphere. 

OiLBRmE.  Well,  if  these  3  million-odd  peo- 
ple suddenly  went  up  to  91.76,  what  effect 
would  this  have  on  the  food  i»-lcee? 
Wouldn't  It  tend  to  Increase  them  rather 
sharply? 

KiBCRER.  It  might  Increase  some.  I  think 
there  are  two  ways  to  answer  the  question. 
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nnt,  I  dont  thlnfc  any  AmerlcMa  wanta 
iinderpald,  deixived  workers  subsidizing  tbe 
foodstviffs  that  go  on  his  table.  Number 
two,  the  Impact  of  wage  Improvement  on  the 
cost  of  foodstvLffs,  I  am  told  by  pe<^le  who 
are  research  and  economic  experts,  would 
not  be  nearly  what  folks  anticipate. 

For  example,  I  have  been  told  that  the 
wage  level  of  field  workers  in  lettuce  could 
be  broiight  up  above  the  poverty  level — ^In 
other  words,  we  could  pay  lettuce  field 
workers  above  $1.70  and  $1.76  per  hour — 
and  not  raise  the  cost  of  the  head  of 
lettuce  more  than  one  cent. 

Now,  I  submit,  one  cent  per  head  of 
lettuce  Is  a  pretty  Inexpensive  contribution 
for  those  of  us  who  buy  lettuce  to  make  to 
a  Uttle  higher  level  of  citizenship  for  these 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
who  have  been  forgotten  for  so  long. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher.  If  economics  Is  not 
the  main  reason  for  keeping  wages  low,  why 
do  growers  resist  unionization  and/or  higher 
wage  rates? 

KiKTHPt.  Well,  Mr.  Eaton,  I  don't  want 
to  say  that  economics  Is  not  Important. 
Certainly  it  Is  important,  and  there  Is  no 
question  but  what  organization  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  are  going  to  raise  wages. 
That  Is  what  has  happened  every  time  there 
has  been  a  successful  unionizing  effort  and 
a  collective  bargaining  experience. 

But,  I  would  say  that  there  Ls  a  great 
deal  beyond  the  economics. 

My  experience,  as  limited  as  it  has  been 
with  the  employers  In  this  industry,  is  that 
there  Is  sort  of  a  psychological  factor  here. 
This  is  a  way  of  life  for  them.  They  Just 
don't  like  the  idea  that  they  may  have 
to  sit  down  and  really  talk  seriously  with 
and  listen  to.  representatives  of  their  work- 
ers. They  consider  themselves  to  be  kind 
and  they  are  nice  to  their  workers,  but  they 
Just  don't  want  them  Udklng  back.  They 
J\ist  dont  want  them  having  a  voice  in  what 
their  conditions  will  be. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  big  reasons. 
It  is  sort  of  the  end  of  an  era  for  the  growers 
In  agriculture. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher,  can  you  teU  us  how 
long  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  active  at  the 
national  level  in  organizing  farm  workers? 
Where  it  is  c^>eratlng  now.  and  Is  this  a  per- 
nianent  program? 

KiBCHZx.  Oh,  yes.  The  effort  of  the  AFL- 
CIO — and  there  have  been  efforts  by  the 
former  AF  of  L  and  efforts  by  the  former 
CIO  prior  to  these — but  the  actual  efforts 
started  shortly  after  the  merger.  The  plans 
went  Into  effect  in  1968.  The  AFL-CIO 
Agricvdtural  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
was  formed  early  in  1959.  It  has  been  very 
active  and  very  aggressive,  p«irtlcularly  in 
the  West. 

And  then  last  year,  with  the  strike  in  the 
grape  industry  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in 
which  both  the  AFL-CIO's  Agricultural 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  and  the  In- 
dependent National  Farm  Workers  Asso- 
ciates, headed  by  Cesar  Chavez  were  Involved. 
These  two  groups  merged  into  what  is  now 
the  National  United  Farm  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  which  is  an  AFL-dO  opera- 
tion. 

Flannzst.  B4r.  Klrcher,  what  you  are  say- 
ing is  that  although  there  was  a  step-up  in 
the  operations  with  the  formation  of  the 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
there  were  agriciiltural  workers  unions  long 
before  that? 

KncHXB.  Tea,  Mr.  Flannery.  There  Is  an 
even  more  important  point. 

The  organizing  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
AFL-CIO  prior  to  last  year  was  an  effort 
directed  not  at  the  actual  structuring  or 
signing  up  of  dues-paying  members — the 
traditional  type  of  thing — the  effort  of  the 
Agricultural  Worker  Organizing  Committee 
oi>eratlon  was  more  to  put  the  kind  of  pres- 
sxire  on  the  Industry  that  would  cause  them 
to  make  some  Improvements. 


And  since  1968,  there  has  been  a  constant 
Improvement  In  wage  levels. 

Nothing  dramatic,  but  a  regular,  constant 
Improvement — where  the  AWOC  was  operat- 
ing. 

Now,  what  happened  was  that  with  the 
ellmlnaUon  of  Public  Law  78 — the  wiping- 
out  of  the  Bracero  program — and  with  the 
kind  of  base  we  hadTaullt  since  1959  with  the 
AWOC  program — we  were  then  able  to  move 
into  the  kind  of  organizing  program  that  not 
only  continued  to  put  that  kind  of  pressure 
on  the  Industry  generally,  but  through  strikes 
and  boycotts,  we  started  to  build  member- 
ships and  write  union  contracts  in  the  more 
traditional  form. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher,  what  about  activities 
In  the  South  and  in  the  Bast,  where  there  is 
some  agricultural  activity? 

KntcHxa.  We,  at  the  present  time,  have 
about  12  additional  places  around  the  coun- 
try where  we  have  the  preliminary  work 
pretty  well  underway,  and  one  of  these  days, 
we  will  be  doing  the  same  things  that  we  are 
doing  in  California.  We  are  not  announcing 
them  in  advance,  because  as  long  as  we  have 
to  resort  to  Jungle  warfare — one  of  the  great 
tactics  of  the  guerrilla  Is  surprise — we  don't 
want  the  employer  conunxmlty  to  know  ahead 
of  time,  where  or  when  we  are  going  to  be. 

OII.BUSK.  Do  you  hope  to  make  any  prog- 
ress at  all  in  this  current  Congress  toward 
helping  these  farm  workers? 

Kntrma.  Well,  hope  springs  eternal.  We 
are  going  to  be  working  very  hard  at  the 
job.  Mr.  OUbride. 

We  are  very  encouraged  today  to  note  that 
there  Is  substantial  interest  In  the  extension 
of  federal  leglslaUon — particularly  in  the 
field  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  policy — 
to  farm  workers^lnterest  among  groups 
other  than  the  organized  labor  movement. 

Eaton.  Mr.  Klrcher,  wouldn't  it  be  difficult 
to  hold  elections  among  farm  workers  who 
often  are  temporarily  employed,  and  change 
and  move  around? 

KncuKK.  Not  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  to  realize 
about  this  is  that  we  have  an  agency  in  this 
government — the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board — that  now  has  82  years'  experience  and 
Is  expert  in  doing  Just  exactly  that.  They 
celebrated  the  casting  of  the  26  millionth 
vote  In  NLRB  elections  Just  the  other  day. 

There  Is  no  more  capable  agency  in  the 
history  of  man  in  meeting  the  kind  of  un- 
usual circumstances  that  might  present 
themselves  in  a  secret  ballot  election  process, 
than  the  Nation  Labor  Relations  Board. 
It  is  there — tallormade. 

Eaton.  If  you  got  this  kind  of  law,  what 
would  happen  in  farm  organizing? 

KncHXK.  Well,  there  would  be  the  greatest 
growth  In  union  membership,  in  a  period  of 
about  2  years,  that  we  have  seen  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  work  force  for  the  last  20  years. 

Flannkrt.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  To- 
day's guest  on  Labor  News  Conference 
was  William  L.  Klrcher.  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Department  of  Organization.  Repre- 
senting the  press  were  Neil  Gilbride,  labor 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  and 
William  Eaton.  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  This  is  your 
moderator.  Harry  W.  Flannery,  inviting  you 
to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News 
Conference  is  a  public  affairs  production 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  Mutual  Radio  Network. 


HEARINGS  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrbtt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  Rkcord  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  will  begin  hearings 
on  housing  and  urban  development  legis- 
lation beginning  April  18  and  continuing 
if  necessary  through  Thursday,  April  27 

Groups  interested  in  testifying  should 
call  or  write  Jim  McEwan  or  Ken  Bur- 
rows  of   the   subcommittee   staff,   2129 
Rayburn    BuUding,    Washington,    DC 
telephone  225-7054. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  housing  bill  embrac- 
ing the  administration's  proposals  for 
housing  legislation  this  year.  I  have 
been  Joined  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Barrett]  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  section  by  section  analysis  of  the 
bill  follows: 

Sbction-bt-Skction    Sttmmast    of   Housing 
AND  Urban  Developmxnt  Act  of  1967 

TTTLX  I — FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE  FOR  RAT  CONTROL 
AND  XXTKRlflNATION 

Section  101:  Short  title 
This  section  provides  for  tlUe  I  to  be  cited 
as  the  "Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967". 

Section  102:  Purpose 
This  section  states  that  the  purpose  of 
title  I  Is  to  authorize  a  program  of  Federal 
assistance  under  which  communities  could 
develop  and  carry  out  local  rat  control  and 
extermination  programs. 

Section  103:  Grants  for  local  rat  control  and 
extermination  programs 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
granu  to  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assist  them  to  develop  and  carry  out  rat 
control  and  extermination  programs.  This 
authority  would  permit  local  programs  to  be 
undertaken  on  a  city-  or  community-wide 
basis,  or  staged  to  cover  selected  areas  with- 
in such  cities  or  communities. 

The  granu  may  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out  a  local 
program  for  each  of  the  first  three  yeare  the 
local  program  Is  In  operation,  and  may  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  cost  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years  of  the  program. 

The  Secretary  could  approve  local  programs 
involving  a  variety  of  rat  control  and  exter- 
mination methods  suited  to  specific  needs 
and  circumstances.  These  could  include  ex- 
termination on  an  area-by-area  or  block-by- 
block  basis,  eliminating  rat  harborages  and 
food  supplies  (for  example,  through  improved 
refuse  and  waste  collection  methods),  and 
other  actions  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  disease,  injury,  and  property  damage 
which  Is  caused  by  rats. 

The  local  rat  control  program  must  ( 1 )  be 
consistent  with  the  locality's  workable  pro- 
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gram  for  overall  community  Improvement, 
and  (2)  afford,  to  the  maxlmiun  extent  feasi- 
ble, opportunities  for  employing  the  residents 
of  rat-infested  areas,  and  for  providing  ap- 
propriate training  and  any  information  which 
may  be  necessary  for  such  residents. 

Section  104:  Workable  program  for  commu- 
nity improvement 

This  section  provides  that  grants  for  local 
programs  could  not  be  made  unless  at  least 
two  specific  conditions  were  met.  First,  a 
workable  program  for  community  improve- 
ment for  the  locaUty  in  which  the  program 
Is  to  be  carried  out  (under  applicable  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  101(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949)  has  been  presented 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Second, 
the  workable  program  would  be  required  to 
contain  provisions  for  maintaining  in  the 
locality,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
following  the  termination  of  the  local  pro- 
gram activities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance,  at  least  the  same  level  of  effec- 
tiveness in  rat  control  as  that  attained  at  the 
time  of  termination. 

Section  105:  Consultation  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies 
This  section  provides  that  in  carrying  out 
the  grant  program,  the  Secretary  would  co- 
operate with  and  seek  the  advice  of  other 
interested  departments  and  agencies.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  health  aspects  of  rat  control; 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  their  continuing  basic 
research  and  other  programs  regarding  rat 
control;  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  re- 
spect to  their  training  and  other  community 
aid  responsibilitlee,  which  could  b«  of  assist- 
ance In  carrying  out  this  program. 

Section  108:  DeflnitUmv 

This  section  defines  the  terms  "State"  and 
"units  of  general  local  government".  In- 
cluded In  the  latter  definition  are  munici- 
palities, counties,  townships,  towns,  bor- 
oughs, villages,  or  other  general  purpose 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  or  any  com- 
bination of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  one  or  more  States,  Indian  tribes, 
and,  for  their  urban  areas,  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Section  107:  Appropriations 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  rat  control  and  extermination  grant  pro- 
gram. No  more  than  $20  million  could  be 
appropriated  for  the  program  before  July  1, 
1968.  All  amounts  appropriated  could  re- 
main available  until  expended  when  so  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  acts. 

TITLE    n — HOUSING    AND    TTRBAN    DEVELOPMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  201:  Short  title 
This  section  provides  for  title  11  to  be  cited 
as   the   "Housing   and  Urban   Development 
Amendments  of  1967". 

Section  202:  Uniform  maximum  interest  rate 
for  mortgage  insurance  programs 
This  section  would  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  uniform  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  (6  percent)  that  can  be 
charged  In  the  FHA  multlfamlly  mortgage 
Insurance  programs. 

At  present,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  6  per- 
cent under  certain  FHA  multlfamlly  pro- 
grams (the  section  320  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  section  221  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  program,  and  the  section  282  nursing 
home  program);  but  may  prescribe  a  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  of  only  5-Vi  percent  In 
others;  (the  rental  housing  program  under 
section  307,  the  program  for  condominiums 
under  section  234,  and  coc^ieratlve  housing 
program  under  section  313);   and  a  maxi- 


mum interest  rate  of  5-V4  percent  in  the 
elderly  housing  program  under  section  231. 
A  statutory  limitation  restricting  the  max- 
lmiun Interest  rate  which  may  be  prescribed 
in  certain  multlfamlly  programs  to  less  than 
6  percent,  simply  results,  in  tight  money 
periods,  in  the  use  of  exorbitant  discounts  in 
connection  with  mortgages  insiired  under 
these  programs.  The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  would  provide  uniformity  among 
FHA  multifamUy  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams, reduce  the  practice  of  charging  ex- 
orbitant discounts  in  those  FHA  multifamUy 
mortgage  programs  which  have  a  statutory 
maximum  interest  rate  of  lees  than  6  per- 
cent and  make  these  programs  more  readily 
available  to  finance  needed  housing. 

Section  203:  Supplementary  financing  for 
nursing  homes 

This  section  would  permit  Insurance  of 
supplementary  loans  financing  improve- 
ments and  additions  provided  in  connection 
with  existing  FHA-lnsvired  nursing  homes. 
The  amount  of  the  supplementary  loan 
which  could  be  Insured  would  be  limited  to 
90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  improvements 
and  additions  to  the  nursing  home.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  mortgage  on  the  im- 
provements and  additions  when  added  to  the 
outstanding  balance  of  the  existing  mortgage 
could  not  exceed  the  basic  mortgage  limita- 
tions under  the  nursing  home  program. 

The  proposed  supplementary  financing 
provisions  would  be  similar  to  those  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  1966  in  connection  with 
the  cooperative  housing  program. 

FHA  Insurance  for  these  supplementary 
loans  would  help  meet  a  need  for  more  nurs- 
ing home  faculties.  Many  nursing  homes 
financed  with  FHA  insured  mortgages  are 
Initially  restricted  in  size  and  faculties  by 
limitations  imposed  in  the  Certificate  of 
Need  Issued  by  State  authorities  at  the  time 
the  project  is  built  or  by  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  FHA.  These  limitations  are 
generally  made  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate 
of  the  need  in  the  community  for  nursing 
home  faciUtles.  Frequently,  after  operating 
for  a  period  of  time,  a  nursing  home  fills 
all  of  its  beds  and  develops  a  long  waiting 
list  of  patients  desiring  space  when  It  be- 
comes avaUable.  The  present  FHA  nursing 
home  program  affords  no  way  for  financing 
an  addition  or  expansion  of  the  facilities  un- 
leto  this  can  be  done  as  a  part  of  a  rehabiU- 
tatlon  of  the  project  and  a  refinancing  of 
the  existing  mortgage.  In  many  instances, 
under  today's  money  market  conditions,  the 
existing  mortgage  on  a  project  bears  interest 
at  a  rate  lower  than  the  current  rate  that 
would  a.pply  to  a  new  refinancing  mortgage. 
In  addition,  in  most  cases,  it  Is  not  rehabiU- 
tatlon  that  is  needed  but  more  facilities. 

Section  204:  Increased  mortgage  limits  for 
condominiums 
This  section  would  provide  the  same  down- 
payment  requirements  and  maximum  mort- 
gage limitations  for  the  FHA  condominium 
program  as  are  currently  in  effect  under  the 
regular  section  203  home  mortgage  insurance 
program.  This  would  be  done  by  increasing 
the  maximum  mortgage  limits  from  75  per- 
cent to  80  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
property  in  excess  of  920,000. 

Section  205:  Low-rent  public  housing — 
Corporate  status 

This  section  would  repeal  obsolete  provi- 
sions of  law.  When  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  was  first  enacted  there  was 
established  a  special  corporation  known  as 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  per- 
form the  Federal  low-rent  housing  functions. 
The  Authority  was  capitalized  with  $1  mil- 
Uon  of  capital  stock  provided  by  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Under  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act,  all  the  functions  of 
the  corporation  were  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department.     The  corporate  status. 


capital  stock  and  the  $1  mlUlon  provided  by 
the  Treasury  now  serve  no  purpose. 

This  section  would  accordingly  repeal  the 
obsolete  provisions  of  law,  retire  the  capital 
stock,  and  return  the  $1  mllUon  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  However,  savings  provisions 
In  this  technical  amendment  provide  for 
continued  auditing  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  separate  accounts  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  functions  under  the  1937 
Act. 

Section  206:  Purchase  of  units  by  tenants 
This  section  would  broaden  the  existing 
statutory  provisions  authorizing  sale  of  pub- 
lic housing  units  to  tenants.  At  present,  only 
public  housing  uniu  which  are  of  detached 
or  semi-detached  construction  may  be  sold 
to  tenants.  This  section  would  permit  the 
sale  to  a  public  housing  tenant  of  any  prop- 
erty owned  by  a  local  housing  authority  so 
long  as  the  property  sold  has  sufficient  in- 
dividual identity  (Including  cooperaUve  or 
condominium  units)  to  make  it  suitable  for 
sale  to,  and  occupancy  by,  the  public  housing 
tenant. 

Section  207:  Additional  assistant  secretary 
This  section  would  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Although  the  Secretary  could 
utUlze  this  position  in  canying  out  any  of 
the  statutory  responslbUltles  of  the  De- 
partment, this  Assistant  Secretary  would 
serve  as  the  Secretary's  principal  assistant 
in  providing  leadership  in  organizing  an  ef- 
fective, government-wide,  urban-oriented 
research  and  development  program  to  foster 
Innovation  In  the  field  of  housing  and  urban 
affairs.  He  would  also  provide  engineering 
and  technical  advice  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  other  Assistant  Secretaries,  as 
appropriate,  and  he  would  plan,  organize, 
and  administer  the  Depcutmental  research 
and  development  program. 

Section  208:  Comprehensive  planning 
This  section  would  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  which  authorizes 
assUtance  to  States,  localities,  and  other 
areas  for  comprehensive  development  {Han- 
ning.  In  addition  to  various  technical  and 
p>erfecrtlng  amendments,  the  changes  include: 

Special  Planning  Assistance  for  District 
Planning  Outside  Metropolitan  Areas 

Additional  assistance  would  be  authorized 
for  assisting  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  coordinated  development  of  resources  and 
services  In  rural  and  other  non-metropoUtan 
areas.  For  this  purpose,  the  section  701 
statement  of  purpose  would  be  broadened 
to  include  reference  to  the  planning  prob- 
lems resulting  from  out-migration  from,  and 
lack  of  coordinated  development  of  resources 
and  services  in,  riiral  areas.  In  addition,  the 
present  regional  planning  authority  in  sec- 
tion 701  would  be  revised  to  authorize  sepa- 
rate planning  programs  for  "regions."  defined 
as  Including  at  least  one  metropolitan  area, 
plus  aU  or  part  of  at  least  one  other  general- 
purpose  unit  of  government;  and  for  "dis- 
tricts," defined  as  including  aU  or  part  of  at 
least  one  county  and  of  at  least  one  other 
general-purpose  \inlt  of  government,  bui 
not  including  any  part  of  a  metropolitan 
area. 

Except  for  establishment  of  this  specific 
statutory  definition,  there  would  be  no 
change  In  the  regional  planning  provisions  of 
section  701.  Up  to  %  grants  (or  ^  grants 
in  spedfled  areas  having  special  economic 
handicaps)  would  continue  to  be  authorized 
both  directly  to  regional  planning  bodies  and 
to  State  planning  bodies  for  assistance  to 
regional  planning. 

With  respect  to  planning  for  the  newly- 
defined  districts,  up  to  %  (or  )i)  grants 
would  be  authorized  to  be  made,  through 
State  plaimtng  agencies,  for  assistance  to 
district     planning     agencies.     The     district 
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agency  would  hav«  to  be  authorized,  by  or 
under  State  or  local  statutes  or  by  an  au- 
thorized State  or  local  official,  to  carry  on 
comprebeiulve  planning  for  the  district. 
Such  agencies  could,  for  example.  Include 
community  action  agencies,  district  eco- 
nomic development  and  planning  groups,  or 
local  development  districts,  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  0(f  1965,  or  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1967.  where 
these  agencies  are  authorized  to  carry  out 
district  comprehensive  planning. 

The  assisted  planning  could  be  for  the 
entire  district  or  for  towns  or  other  ap- 
propriate areas  within  the  district.  Such 
planning  could  be  carried  out  by  the  dis- 
trict planning  agency  Itself  or  by  the  State 
planning  agency  acting  for  t^ie  district 
agency.  Planning  agencies  would  be  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  provide  technical  and 
other  assistance  for  both  Interstate  and  Intra- 
state planning  agencies  (Including  district 
and  regional  agencies). 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
special  statutory  responslbUltles  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  district  planning  program. 
He  would  be  authorized  to  provide  technical 
assistance,  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
districts  and  the  carrying  out  of  such  plan- 
ning. The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would.  In  tiu-n,  be  required  to 
consiilt  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  approval  of  any  district  pleoinlng 
grants. 

The  grant  authorization  for  section  701 
would  be  Increased  by  ^0  million,  which 
wotjld  be  available  only  for  district  planning 
grants. 

Conforming  amendments  would  remove 
references  to  comprehensive  planning  as  be- 
ing for  "urban"  areas  and  needs. 

Demonstration  Projects  for  Planning  Metro- 
politan  or   Regional    Systems    of   Public 
Faculties  and  Services 
Section  701(b)  would  be  amended  to  make 
available,   from  section   701   appropriations, 
an  additional  410   million   for  studies,   re- 
search,  and   demonstration   projects.     This 
subsection  now  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
expend  up  to  5  percent  of  the  section  701  ap- 
propriations for  projects  for  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  comprehensive  planning 
techniques  and  methods  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  section. 

It  Is  Intended  that  this  tlO  million  be 
used  only  for  demonstration  projects  In  plan- 
ning entire  systems  of  public  facilities  and 
services.  While  the  portion  of  the  metropoli- 
tan or  regional  area  which  must  be  served 
by  the  entire  system  planned  may  vary  with 
the  type  of  public  facility  or  service  Involved 
(l.e.  water,  sewer,  solid  waste  disposal,  library, 
etc.),  the  particular  system  being  planned 
should  serve  all  or  so  substantial  a  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  or  regional  area  as  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  Intended  cost  and 
quality  benefits  of  broad  systematic  plan- 
ning. 

The  use  of  such  large-scale  facilities  and 
services  (and  the  resulting  Increased  avail- 
ability of  special  equipment  and  techniques) 
makes  i>o8slble  very  Important  savings  both 
In  their  Installation  and  operation.  It  has. 
therefore,  been  one  of  the  objectives  of  com- 
prehensive planning,  as  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 701,  to  encourage  metropolitan  and 
other  areas  to  provide  needed  facilities  and 
services  In  this  fashion,  either  through  an 
agency  having  areawlde  responsibilities  or 
through  effective  areawlde  cooperative  ar- 
rangements. Generally,  however,  the  701 
program  has  not  assisted  In  the  detailed 
studies  and  Investigations  (Including,  for  ex- 
ample, systems  analysis,  cost-benefit  evalua- 
tions, eind  other  preliminary  planning  and 
engineering  studies)  needed  fully  to  define 
the  feasibility,  scope,  character,  coat  and  ad- 


vantages of  such  systems.  The  proposed 
demonstration  projects  would  provide  valu- 
able experience  and  further  development  In 
these  new  planning  techniques  and  methods. 
The  assistance  would  be  provided  to  agen- 
cies now  eligible  to  receive  planning  grants 
under  section  701  and  would  be  limited  to 
the  same  %  (or  % )  grant  ratio  usually  avail- 
able under  the  section  701  program. 

Comprehensive  Planning  Definition 
The  definition  of  comprehensive  planning 
woiUd  be  revised  to  make  specific  reference 
to   planning   for   the   provision   of   govern- 
mental services  (as  well  as  for  public  facil- 
ities)  and  for  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  human  and  natural  resources. 
Economic  Development  District  Planning 
The   present  authority   for   %    grants  for 
planning  in  redevelopment  areas  would  be 
brought   up-to-date   by   providing  such    % 
grants  also  for  planning  for,  or  within,  eco- 
nomic    development     districts     designated 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

Indian  Reservation  Planning 
The  present  authority  for  Indian  reserva- 
tion planning  would  be  revised  to  permit 
such  grants  to  be  made  directly  to  tribal 
planning  councils  or  other  tribal  bodies  In 
all  cases.  Such  grants  may  now  be  made 
directly  to  a  tribal  body  only  where  no  State 
agency  Is  "empowered"  to  provide  s\xch 
planning. 

Section  209:  International  housing 
This  section  would  rewrite  section  604  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1957  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  exchange  data  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development 
with  other  countries,  or  assemble  such  data 
where  such  data  would  be  beneficial  In  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities.  This  authority 
does  not  exclude  or  limit  In  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  ex- 
change and  assemble  data  and  carry  out  all 
other  activities  of  the  same  type  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  by  this  section. 
The  section  would  also  clarify  the  De- 
partment's authority  to  employ  private  per- 
sons to  participate  In  the  various  inter- 
governmental or  International  meetings 
that  that  Department  attends  or  sponsors. 
In  addition,  the  section  would  provide  ex- 
press authority  for  the  Department  to  ac- 
cept funds  or  other  donations  from  Interna- 
tional organizations,  foreign  countries  and 
private  foundations  In  connection  with  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  the  Department  under 
Section  604  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1057,  and 
which  benefit  such  organizations.  For  ex- 
ample, a  conference  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment may  Involve  administrative  ex- 
penses which  should  properly  be  shared  by 
those  private  foundations  which  participate 
In  such  activities.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  not  to  provide  for  subaldlzlng 
of  the  Departmental  activities,  but  to  facil- 
itate proper  cost  sharing. 

Section  210:  Extension  of  urban  fellowships 
program 

This  section  would  extend  for  three  years 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  make  an  annual 
appropriation  up  to  $500,000  for  urban 
studies  fellowships.  Existing  law  authorizes 
an  annual  appropriation  during  a  3-year 
period  which  expires  June  30.  1067. 

The  continuation  of  the  urban  studies 
fellowships  program  will  help  alleviate  a  na- 
tional shortage  of  professional  personnel 
trained  in  city  planning,  urban  renewal, 
housing,  transportation  and  related  fields. 
The  demand  for  such  skills  will  continue  to 
become  more  acute  during  the  next  decade. 
An  Increase  In  fellowships  for  urban  studies 
will  remove  the  financial  obstacle  which  has 
prevented  a  substantial  number  of  qualified 
persons  from  securing  training  relevant  to 
the  problems  of  urban  development. 


Section  211:  Extension  of  emergency  provi. 
sions  of  urban  mass  transportation  pro. 
grama 

This  section  would  extend  the  expiration 
data  of  the  emergency  program  of  assistance 
to  urban  mass  transportation  from  July  i 
1967,  to  July  1,  1968. 

Under  the  emergency  program,  grants  can 
be  made  to  Statas  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  improvement  of  mass  transports- 
tlon  facilities  and  equipment  even  though 
the  planning  requlrementa  of  the  long  range 
program  have  not  been  fully  met,  if  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  mass  transportation 
system  must  be  under  active  preparation. 
The  Federal  grant  under  the  emergency  pro- 
gram Is  for  one-half  rather  than  two-thirds 
of  net  project  cost.  If  a  project  meets  the 
full  planning  requirements  within  three 
years  from  the  time  of  an  emergency  grant 
the  project  qualifies  for  an  additional  grant 
equal  to  the  difference  between  a  two-thirds 
grant  and  a  one-half  grant— I.e..  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  one-sixth  of  net  project  cost. 

Only  a  few  of  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  now  meet,  or  can  be  expected  to  meet 
by  June  30,  1967,  the  full  planning  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Unless  the  emergency 
program  Is  continued  most  major  metro- 
poUtan  areas  would  be  excluded  from  re- 
ceiving mass  transit  assistance  for  an  In- 
definite period.  The  work  involved  in  meet- 
Ing  the  planning  requlrementa  Is  complex 
and  time-consuming.  It  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  naUonal  shortage  of  experienced 
and  trained  planning  personnel. 

Section  212:  Extension  of  time  for  filing 
report 

This  section  would  extend  until  December 
31.  1968.  the  time  for  lUlng  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  301(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Section  301(a)  of  the  Hotislng  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966  authorizes  a  study 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator (now  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development)  of  housing  and  build- 
ing codes,  zoning,  tax  policies;  and  develop- 
ment standards.  Section  301(b)  provides  for 
a  report  based  on  this  study  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  18  months  aftar  the  date  of  appropria- 
tions of  funds  for  the  study.  The  work 
which  the  Department  has  conducted  since 
September  1966  (when  funds  were  first  ap- 
propriated for  the  study)  indicates  the  need 
for  additional  time  If  the  report  on  the  com- 
plex problems  being  studied  is  to  have  the 
depth  which  these  Important  matters  merit. 
Section  213:  Technical  amendments 

This  section  contains  6  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  repeal 
the  existing  prohibition  on  FNMA  purchase 
of  mortgages  executed  before   1964. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  make 
clear  that  urban  renewal  project  funds  can 
be  used  for  "the  restoration  of  acquired 
properties  of  historic  or  archltactural  value." 
Section  601(c)  of  the  DemonstraUon  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
authorized  such  activities.  However,  through 
Inadvertence.  It  failed  clearly  to  exempt 
these  activities  from  the  general  Instruc- 
tion against  the  iise  of  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect funds  for  "the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  any  building."  This  subsection 
would  correct  the  oversight. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  amend 
language  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1948  (13 
U.fl.C.  1701(e))  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^- 
ment  must  require.  In  all  contracta  for 
technical  research  and  studies,  that  any 
patanta.  copyrights,  or  other  "results"  of  the 
rese&rcb  or  studies  assisted  shall  be  made 


available  to  the  public  without  charge  or 
restriction. 

The  proposed  new  language  would  give 
the  Secretary  flexibility  in  such  situations 
by  authorizing  him  to  Impose  this  require- 
ment only  to  the  extent  feasible.  Where  the 
contractual  requirement  la  not  feasible,  the 
Secretary  would  be  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dential memorandum  on  Government  Patent 
Policy  which  establishes  fiexlble  guidelines 
for  such  matters  where  there  Is  no  controlling 
statutory  requirement. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  woiild  per- 
mit amortization  of  the  mortgage  tarm  un- 
der the  Medical  Group  Practice  Facilities 
Prog^m  to  commence  after  completion  of 
construction  of  the  facility,  rather  than 
at  the  Ume  the  mortgage  U  executed.  This 
change  will  make  the  amortization  proce- 
dures In  the  group  practice  facility  program 
conslstant  with  those  of  the  FHA  multi- 
family  housing  programs.  Under  present  re- 
quirements, the  mortgage  term  begins  on 
the  data  the  mortgage  Is  executed  which 
luusdly  has  the  result  of  reducing  the  sched- 
uled period  of  amortization  authorized  by  the 
statuta  by  the  length  of  time  required  to 
construct    the    facility. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  would  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  inveet  all 
moneys,  not  currently  needed  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Cooperative  Management 
Housing  Insurance  P\ind,  In  government 
bonds  or  obligations,  or  In  the  purchase  on 
the  open  market  of  debentures  which  are 
the  obligation  of  the  Fund.  The  amend- 
ment vrtll  confirm  the  fact  that  this  Invest- 
ment policy,  which  Is  explicitly  Included  In 
the  provision  governing  all  of  the  other  FHA 
Insurance  funds,  was  Intended  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  Cooperative  Management  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund. 

SubeeoUon  (f)  of  this  section  would  per- 
mit an  Individual,  who  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  be  a  mortgagor  under  the  FHA 
section  810  housing  program  for  military 
personnel  or  employees  or  personnel  of  NASA 
or  ABC  research  or  development  installations. 
Onder  present  law,  a  naortgagor  under  the 
FHA  section  810  program  must  be  a  private 
corporation,  association,  cooperative  society 
or  trust.  There  Is  no  purpose  served  by  pre- 
cluding qualified  individuals  from  becoming 
mortgagors  under  the  810  program.  At 
present  there  are  sole  owners  of  corporate 
entitles  which  are  mortgagors  under  the 
810  program  who  are  denied  the  opportimlty 
of  carrying  on  their  activities  la  tbelr  in- 
dividual capacity.  1 1 


despite  the  fact  that  noteworthy  prog- 
ress, based  on  Latin  American  self-help 
supported  by  U.S.  financial  and  teclini- 
cal  assistance  and  by  international  fi- 
nancing agencies,  has  been  made  within 
the  Alliance. 

Among  the  problems  challenging  us 
are  the  iiighest  population  growth  rates 
in  the  world,  a  massive  migration  from 
country  to  city  that  exacerbates  urban 
slum  conditions  and  imemployment; 
generally  backward  agriculture;  illit- 
eracy and  ill  health;  overdependence  on 
single  export  commodities  subject  to 
wide  price  swings;  national  markets 
which  for  the  most  part  are  too  small 
for  satisfactory  economic  development; 
and  a  widening  gap  in  living  standards 
between  the  area  and  the  industrialized 
countries. 

But,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  con- 
ditions now  are  ready  for  a  significant 
step-up  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment if  the  United  States  can  enlarge  its 
efforts  in  support  of  more  effective  action 
and  self-help  by  the  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments. There  are  vigorous  new  lead- 
ers who  want  to  help  their  coimtries  help 
themselves. 

More  advances  can  be  achieved  in  the 
coming  years  toward  self-sustaining 
Latin  American  development  and  toward 
political  stability  under  democratic  insti- 
tutions. That  is  the  major  goal  of  the 
Charter  of  Pvmta  del  Este,  and  I  believe 
that  the  return  to  Punta  del  Este  for  this 
summit  meeting  will  carry  this  hemi- 
sphere signlflcantly  closer  to  that  goal. 


SUMMIT  MEETINO  AT  PUNTA  DEL 
ESTE 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  said  in  recent  weeks 
regarding  the  summit  meeting  of  Amer- 
ican chief  executives  at  Punta  del  Este. 
Uruguay,  April  12-14,  and  we  have  care- 
fully studied  the  agenda  to  be  considered 
there. 

I  suggest  that  we  consider  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  the  summit. 

To  do  so,  we  should  consider  the 
agenda  against  the  background  of  exist- 
ing circumstances  in  the  Latin  America 
of  today. 

Formidable  and  continued  long-range 
problems  stiU  exist  in  Latin  America 


SITUS  PICKETING  BILL 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House,  my 
testimony  before  the  Special  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  my  bill,  H.R.  621,  and  similar 
proposals,  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  with  respect  to  strikes  at 
the  site  of  construction  projects. 

TXSTUtONT      OF     THE     HONORABLX      JAC»B     H. 

Gn^KiT,  Rkpbzbxntattvx  in  CoNGKxas  From 
THB  State  of  New  Yokk.  Before  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, April  4, 1967 
Mr.   Gilbert,  "niank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  appearing  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  am  pleased  to  again  testify  In  behalf  of 
HJl.  100  and  my  own  Identical  bill,  HJi.  S21, 
to  amend  section  8(b)(4)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  vTlth  respect  to  strikes 
at  the  site  of  construction  projecta.  Referred 
to  as  the  "Situs  Picketing  Bill,"  I  have  long 
been  In  support  of  this  proposal  to  restore 
the  economic  rights  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trade  unions. 

I  was  disappointed  when  It  did  not  reach 
the  House  Floor  In  the  89th  Congress,  after 
being  favorably  reported  and  placed  on  the 
Calendar.  It  was  not  the  first  time  the  bill 
had  been  favorably  reported  and  then  faUed 


final  Congressional  action.  It  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  many  years  and  it 
has  had  bi-partisan  support  In  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch.  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy  supported  it, 
as  does  President  Johnson. 

The  blU  Is  designed  to  correct  an  Inequity 
In  existing  law  whereby  peaceful  picketing 
by  Building  trades  at  construction  sites  is 
prohibited  while  similar  picketing  at  planta 
or  factories  Is  and  always  has  been  protected. 
It  would  simply  give  the  bulldiiig  trades 
unions  the  picketing  rights  aU  other  unions 
enjoy. 

The  main  argiiment  against  the  proposal  is 
that  a  general  contractor  has  no  control  over 
a  subcontractor  who  may  beconxe  Involved  In 
a  labor  dispute,  I  believe  he  does  have  con- 
trol; be  has  control  over  the  quality  of  work, 
the  time  schedule,  the  quality  of  material. 
Buildings  or  construction  projects  are 
usually  the  producta  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  firms  working  side  by  side  at  the 
site  of  construction.  While  they  may  not 
have  a  technical  contractual-relationship 
with  each  other,  all  these  contractors  do 
work  together  as  a  team  and  coordinate 
operations.  Whatever  label  might  be  used 
to  describe  the  relationship,  there  is  still  a 
direct  connection  between  the  various  con- 
tractors. Because  of  this  close  relationship 
on  the  construction  job.  It  cannot  be  said 
the  contractors  are  "neutral"  or  "Innocent" 
third  parties  as  far  as  labor  and  industrial 
relations  are  concerned. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  In  1961  stated: 

"It  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible  to  picket 
one  sub-contractor  with  whom  a  legitimate 
dispute  ezlsta  without  affecting  the  work 
of  the  primary  or  other  suboontract(»'s.  In- 
sofar as  these  effecta  are  limited  to  a  prime 
contractor  and  the  sub-contractors  respon- 
sible to  him,  they  should  not  lead  to  a 
classification  of  the  primary  dispute  as  a 
secondary  boycott.  The  law  should  be 
changed  to  correct  this  Inequity." 

The  employees  of  a  factory  can  engage  In 
peaceful  picketing  in  a  labor  dispute,  but 
construction  workers  are  denied  this  freedom 
because  of  a  technicality  in  the  law  which 
failed  to  take  Into  account  the  nature  of  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  where. 
Instead  of  one  employer  with  different  de- 
partmento  for  different  kinds  of  work,  there 
are  numerous  contractors  on  the  job  site 
doing  different  kinds  of  Jobs — electrical  con- 
tractors, bricklayers,  carpenters,  eta.  If,  for 
instance,  the  electricians  union  pickets  a 
Job  site  because  of  a  dispute  with  the  elec- 
trical contractor,  and  the  carpenters,  brick- 
layers and  other  trades  do  not  cross  the 
picket  line,  it  Is  held  that  the  electrical 
union  Is  caiislng  a  secondary  boycott  in 
violation  of  Section  8(b)(4)  of  the  Taft- 
HarUey  Act.  Yet,  It  is  legal  for  industrial 
unions  representing  employees  of  a  factory 
to  picket  the  factory  site,  even  though  em- 
ployees represented  by  other  unions  in  the 
factory  refuse  to  cross  the  picket  line.  Since 
a  union  representing  employees  In  a  plant 
may,  in  a  labor  dispute  with  the  plant  man- 
agement, picket  the  entire  plant  and  all  its 
departmenta,  the  building  trades  union, 
when  engaged  in  a  lawful  labor  dispute  at 
a  construction  site,  should  enjoy  the  equal 
right  to  picket  the  entire  site.  This  Is  pte- 
vented,  however,  by  the  Duiver  BuUdlng 
Trades  case,  which  treata  aU  contractors  as 
strangers  to  each  other. 

My  bill  and  H.R.  100,  would  reverse  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  ruling:  it  would  re- 
store to  the  building  trades  the  right  of 
peaceful  picketing  on  the  site  of  jobs.  Going 
back  brlefiy  to  the  Denver  case,  I  recaU  that 
Judge  Fahy,  former  NLRB  general  counsel, 
who  wrote  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, concluded  that  the  picketing  at  the 
site  of  construction  was  not  a  true  secondary 
boycott.    I  quote  Judge  Fahy  as  follows: 
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".  .  .  the  usual  secondary  boycott  or  strike 
la  against  one  who  is  not  a  party  to  the 
original  dispute.  It  Is  designed  to  cause  a 
neutral  to  cease  doing  business  with,  or  to 
bring  pressure  upon  the  one  with  whom  labor 
has  the  dispute.  It  seeks  to  enlist  this  out- 
side Influence  to  force  an  employer  to  make 
peace  with  the  employees  or  labor  organiza- 
tions contesting  them  .  .  ." 

Judge  Pahy  said  the  situation  In  the  Den- 
ver case  was  not  of  this  character  and  pointed 
out  why  it  was  not.  In  1961  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  applied  the  secondary  boycott 
clause  to  the  labor  dispute  In  the  Denver 
case.  I  believe  this  decision  constituted  an 
unfair  restriction  of  the  economic  activities 
of  the  building  and  construction  unions. 
The  strong  dissenting  opinions  said  the  rul- 
ing virtually  eliminated  a  trade  union's  right 
to  strike  on  a  construction  Job,  a  right  guar- 
anteed to  all  labor  by  Section  13  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

President  Elsenhower,  In  his  1954  Message 
of  Congress,  said: 

"The  true  secondary  boycott  Is  indefensible 
and  must  not  be  permitted.  The  Act  must 
not,  however,  prohibit  legitimate  concerted 
activities  against  other  than  innocent  parties. 
I  recommend  that  the  Act  be  clarified  by 
making  It  explicit  that  concerted  action 
against  .  .  an  employer  on  a  construction 
project,  who,  together  with  other  employers. 
Is  engaged  In  work  on  the  site  of  the  project. 
toill  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary  boycott." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  ask  approval  of  H.R.  100,  which 
I  have  sponsored.  I  feel  the  passage  of  this 
proposal  Is  necessary  to  preserve  wage  stand- 
ards In  the  building  and  construction  Indus- 
try, for  the  protection  of  fair  ««nployers  from 
the  unfair  competitive  disadvantages  of  sub- 
standard employers,  and  In  the  Interest  of 
Justice. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoLiocK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QtxAXD  R.  PoRD),  for  balance  of  this 
week,  and  Monday.  April  10,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WoLfT),  for  Wednesday,  April  5.  and 
Thursday,  April  6,  on  account  of  official 
biislness. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs) ,  for  the  balance  of 
ttie  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charlss  H.  Wilsom  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Boccs) .  for  today,  on  account  of 
Illness. 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  ,  for  today,  Wednesday,  April 
5,  on  account  of  ofBclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Olsbit.  for  1  hour,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  6; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiics  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Martih,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
11 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Halpxrn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Huinr),  on  April  6,  for  20  minutes;  to 


revise  and  extend  his  remarics  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KtrPFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hunt),  for  30  minutes,  April  18;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  rwnarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CtjRTis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HtTNT),  for  30  minutes,  Apjll  18;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  (Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hunt)  ,  for  30  minutes,  April  10;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Waggonner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dow),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Fisher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dow),  for  30  minutes,  April  6;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remariu  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Reineckx. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  HosMXR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dow)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BiNGHAic  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tehzeb. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Tunwey  in  two  InntjtnA^ 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  C^ULVER. 


SENATE  wn.T.  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  843.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit, 
Mch.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  BuUdlng"  In  memory 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator ftom  the  State  of  Michigan  from  1956 
to  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Thursday.  April  6,  1967.  at  10 
o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


699.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting  a  report 
of  audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  96) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  4,  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  report  on  coast  of  Lake 
Erle-Cattaraugus  Creek  Harbor,  N.Y.,  In  re- 
sponce  to  an  Item  in  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  24,  1946;  It  Is  also  in 
partial  response  to  a  reeolutlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
January  6,  1960,  and  to  two  Items  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2 
1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  97);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  illustration. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  12,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lllus- 
trations,  on  an  Interim  report  on  the  South 
Branch,  Wild  Rice  Rlver-Felton  Ditch,  Min- 
nesota, In  partial  response  to  a  resolution  ol 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
adopted  June  16.  1950,  and  to  two  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  June  27  1950 
and  July  19,  1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  98);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  31,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of 
the  Mississippi  coast,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  18 
1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  90):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  36.  1966.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  ol 
Edisto  and  Hunting  Island  Beaches,  S.C.  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress 
approved  June  16,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  100); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  PubUc  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

604.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmitUng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  at  the  Army,  dated 
December  30,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Hemp- 
stead Harbor,  N.Y..  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  House  ol 
Representatives,  adopted  August  16,  1961  (H. 
Doc.  No.  101);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an 
illustration. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Jxistlce  for  "Support  of 
U.S.  prisoners,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indlcatee 
the  necessity  for  a  supplementary  estimate 
of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  81  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  tlUe  87.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorise  a  dislocation  allowance  under 
certain  circumstancee,  certain  reimburse- 
ments, transportation  for  dependents,  and 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  tmder 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
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ing  and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

608.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  acad- 
emy for  the  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  its  charter;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  list  and  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which 
authority  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
212(d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

610.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Oeneral. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  adjust  certain  postage  rates  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  DUpoeitlon  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  170.  Report  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  papers  of  sundry  executive 
departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

ivir.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  248.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies.  Investigations,  and  inquiries  au- 
thorized by  House  ReaoluUon  203;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  171),  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ROYBAL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  ol  Special  Study  Mission  to 
the  Near  East,  1966  (Rept.  No.  173) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Sute  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  221.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Ua-Amerlcan  Activities;  with  amendment 
(Rept,  No.  173).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PEPPER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  411.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  5404,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
to  make  changes  and  Improvements  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  174) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  412.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6424, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No.  176). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
ResoluUon  413.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  2512,  a  bill  for  the 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  176).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H Jt.  7962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 

"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 

and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 

hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 


proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HM.  7963.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols: 
HM.  7964.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act  to  permit  Statee,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  BATTIN: 
HSt.  7966.  A  bUl  to  transfer  tlUe  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJl.  7966.  A   bUl   concerning   Federal   tax 
fairness;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HJEl.  7967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  mdividtials  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON; 
HJR.  7968.  A  biU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in   the  postal   field   service,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H Jl.  7960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  paper  Industries  ma- 
chinery; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  7970.  A  bill   to  regulate   imports  on 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
HJt.  7971.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title:  to  the  Committee  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
HJt.  7972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
HJl.  7973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facll- 
Itlee,  and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
coet  of  constructing  such  facihties  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  7974.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  whUe  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJl.  7975.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1871 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
Jurors  to  be  reimbursed  for  certain  toll 
charges;  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 
Hja.  7976.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
overtime,  night,  holiday,  and  similar  duty 
performed  by  civil  service  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  constitute  covered  em- 
ployment for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.    

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
Hit.  7977.  A  bill  to  adjust  certain  postage 


rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HH.  7978.  A  bill  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMrs.  DWYER: 

HJl.  7979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  deny  deductions  for 
rent,  taxes,  or  Interest  Incurred  for  the  use 
or  occupancy  of  an  industrial  plant  financed 
by  tax-exempt  obligations;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  7980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  7981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsulEU*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.R.  7982.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
tilee  of  the  United  States  to  Increase  the 
duty  on  certain  types  of  filler  tobacco  and 
on  scrap  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  7983.  A  blU   making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal  year  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
ByMr.  FOUNTAIN: 

HJl.  7984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deductions  for 
rent,  taxes,  or  interest  Incurred  for  the  tise 
or  occupancy  of  an  industrial  plant  financed 
by  tax-exempt  obligations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HJl.  7986.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

HJl.  7986.  A  bill  to  encourage  exportation 
of  agricultural  commodities;  ^  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJl.  7987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  program  under  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  that  program  to  individuals 
of  the  uniformed  services  performing  active 
duty  for  periods  of  30  days  or  less;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  7988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  assist  States  In  collecting  sales 
and  use  taxes  on  cigarettes"  so  as  to  make 
such  act  apply  to  cigars;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 

HJl.  7989.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  7990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  exclude  from  such  act 
contracts  wltli  the  Post  Offloe  Department, 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  the  trans- 
portation, handling,  or  delivery  of  the  malls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

HJl.  7991.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal  year  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  7992.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  pvirpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  7993.  A  bill  to  make  several  change* 
in  the  passport  laws  presently  in  force;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.B.  7994.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Universal 
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Military  Training  and  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  exemption  of  teachers  from  Induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  7995.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  the  entry  of 
alien  sons  and  daughters  of  World  War  I 
veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7996.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  provide  that 
the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits  under  such 
act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

K.R.  7997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 
creases In  maximum  coverage  under,  and 
otherwise  liberalize  the  provisions  of,  the 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  7998.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dlsablUty  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.7999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  tax- 
payer; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  8000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  educational 
opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FTNDLEY: 

H.R.  8001.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

HJt.  8002.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2108  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  define  mothers 
in  regard  to  preference  eligibility  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8008.  A  blU  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  8004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  for  employees  of  public  hospitals 
with  respect  to  certain  pensions  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  as  those  presently  provided  for 
employees  of  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
other  charitable  organizations,  and  public 
and  private  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bdr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  8006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  imemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  197S  and  every  10  years 
thsre&fter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

HJl.  8006.  A  blU  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  re- 
leases of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried 
In  oceangoing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  8007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
TYade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  motion 
pictures  photographed  within  the  United 
States,  and  any  advertisements  thereof,  shall 
set  forth  the  State  and  city  of  origin;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EOiUCZTNSKI: 

H.R.  8008.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
SocUl  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 


Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwise 
covered  by  the  insurance  system  established 
by  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

HJR.  8009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  certain  private  institutions  under 
the  dependents  medical  care  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8010.  A   bill   to   regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  otbsr  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJl.  8011.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  th« 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1986,  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HJt.  8012.  A    bUl   to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmiittes  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

HJi.  8013.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

HH.  8014.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6109 
of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide 
salary  increases  for  the  poUce  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Ho\ise 
Admlnistra  tlon . 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 

HJl.  8015.  A  blU  to  restrict  Imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

HJt.  6016.  A   blU  to  regidate  imports  of 
mlUc  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
posss;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  1^.  MESKILL: 

HJt.  8017.  A  bill  concerning  Federal  tax 
fairness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

HJl.  8018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  terminate  the 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  to  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  manner  In  which  such  title 
must  be  compiled  with;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HJl.  8019.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Secvirlty 
Act  (and  individuals  retired  for  disability 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  XVUl  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  8020.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Army 
and   Navy   Union   of   the   United   States   of 
America;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  8021.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federally  In- 
sured banks  from  voting  their  own  stock;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  8022.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  im- 
prove criminal  procedures  In  the  District  at 
Colimibla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  IllinoU: 

HJl.  8023.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8024.  A   bill   to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  8026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  National 


Community   Senior   Service   Corps;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  minols: 

H.R.  8026.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennlal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8027.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servatlve  capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Soavwiy  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HJl.  8028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  8020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.R.  8030.  A  bill  to  amsnd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion of  certain  education  expenses  of  ele- 
msntary  and  secondary  school  teachers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJl.  8031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

HJl.  8032.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  $126  pn  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  »2,400 
and  t3,600  annual  Income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Income;  to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  8033.  A   bill   to  provide   for  a  mors 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence   Seaway    Corporation,    and    for   other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY : 

H.R.  8034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H.R.  8035.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-atate  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJl.  8036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Cods,  to  Improve  the  contracting  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  the  transportation  of  mall,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  8037.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Insect  In- 
festation may  be  treated  as  a  natural  dis- 
aster for  producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  8038.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  releasing  a  claim  against  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  District, 
California,  and  to  provide  for  construction 
of  a  water  distribution  system  and  a  water 
supply  for  ths  Soboba  Indian  Reservation; 
to  the  CommlttM  on  Interior  and  Inatilar 
Affairs. 
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B.R.  8060.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8040.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  WAMPLER: 

H.R.  8041.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relat4ons  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WALKER:  ! 

H.R.  8042.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Oivil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WATSON ; 

H.R.  8043.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develc^- 
ment  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  YOUNGER: 

HJl.  8044.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
at  Camp  Parks,  Calif.,  for  northern  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

HJl.  8045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  slaughter  of  livestock  under  cer- 
tain conditions  which  reduce  the  bargaining 
power  of  livestock  producers  generally  and 
Interfere  with  a  free  market,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8046.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of,  and  eliminate  political  activity  in,  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
other  top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  depend- 
ent who  Is  mentally  retarded:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  8048.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  Irradiated  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  fish;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJt.  8049.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8050.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  postal  field  service 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8051.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1059  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  8062.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  m  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  8063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  reduce  from  6 
months  to  4  months  the  period  for  which  day- 
light saving  time  shall  be  in  effect;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Bfr.  DERWINSKI; 

H.R.  8064.  A  blU  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,600  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
•arn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 


Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  8056.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee- management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
HJl.  8056.  A   bin   to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  8057.  A    bill   to   require   the   Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to  assume  the 
operating  and   administrative  costs  of  the 
Federal  crop  Insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ^^iculture. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8058.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
with  disabUity  rated  less  than  50  percent 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  for 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  8059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  8060.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  8061.  A  bUl  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal   economy  posed   by  certain  re- 
leases of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  In 
oceangoing    vessels;    to   the    Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  8062.  A   bill    to   provide   that   In   the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality   Act   certain   Immigration   restric- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  certain  alien  doctors 
and  nurses  participating  in  exchange  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LUKENS: 
H.R.  8063.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
HJl.  8064.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission  to  appoint  a  member 
of  a  river  basin  commission  for  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  River  Basin,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  8065.  A  bin  to  regulate  Imports  of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJl.  8066.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  8067.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  Im- 
prove criminal  procedures  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  the  Columbia. 

ByMr.PATMAN: 
HJl.  8068.  A    bill    to    amend    and    extend 
laws  relating  to  bousing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  8069.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 
HA.  8070.  A  blU  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  and  tlie  administra- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  extend 
State  and  local  merit  systems  to  additional 
programs  financed  by  Federal  fimds,  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  Improvement  of  State  and 
local  personnel  administration,  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  In  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  interstate  compticts  for 
personnel  and  training  activities,  to  faciUtate 
the  Interchange  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8071.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
in  an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
permit  provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
services  to  State  and  local  government,  to 
establish  coordinated  Intergovernmental 
policy  and  administration  of  grants  and 
loans  for  urban  development,  to  authorize 
the  consolidation  of  certain  grant-in-aid 
programs,  to  provide  for  the  acqiUsition,  use, 
and  dlsfioBltion  of  land  within  urban  areas 
by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity  with  local 
government  programs,  to  establish  a  uniform 
relocation  assistance  policy,  to  establish  a 
uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO : 

HJl.  8072.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  remove  all  limita- 
tions upon  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowed  a  taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and 
related  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  8073.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase,  for  1967. 
1968,  and  1969,  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  from  $600  to  $800, 
and  to  provide  that  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  1969  such  exemptions  shall  be 
$1,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  8GHNEEBELI: 

HJl.  8074.  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 

H.R.  8076.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dlsablUty  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  6  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

HJl.  8076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  exclude  from  such  act 
contracts  with  the  Poet  Office  Department 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  the  trans- 
portation, handling,  or  delivery  of  the  mails; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

HJl.  8077.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  city  of  Olendale,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  8078.  A  bill  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VIGORTTO: 

HJl.  8079.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHAT  .LEY: 

H.R.  8080.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
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National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ck>mmerce. 

By  Mr.  WT ATT: 
HJ{.  8081.  A  bill  making  an  annual  con- 
tinuing appropriation  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  continue  projects  and  activities  iinder 
title  I  of  the  Rlement&ry  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  pending  action  on  the  an- 
nual appropriation  act. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.J.  Res.  480.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJ.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
Members  of  Congress  to  file  by  April  16  of 
each  year  a  financial  statement  and  a  state- 
ment of  business  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Oovernment;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  302.  ConctuTsnt  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  only 
consider  further  expansion  of  trade,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange,  and  other  re- 
lated agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  East  European  satellites,  when  there  Is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been 
redirected  toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDAIX: 
H.  Con.  Res.  303.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
base  expansion  of  trade,  educational  and 
c\iltxrral  exchange,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Sovl«t  Union  and  Us  East 
Evu-opean  satellites  on  demonstration  they 
will  support  an  honorable  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 
H.  Res.  414.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Advisory  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  416.    Resolution    to    amend    rules 
X,  XI,  and  xm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of   Representatives:    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memortals 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

132.  By  Mr.  MOORK:  Memorial  of  the 
Wtet  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  requesting 
the  VS.  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bumsvllle  Dam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

123.  By  Mr.  RYAN:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  Colimibus  Day,  the  12th  day 
of  October,  a  Federal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


124.  By  the  SPBAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  to  secure 
to  the  people  the  right  of  some  choice  In 
the  method  of  apportionment  of  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than 
population  alone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

125.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  proeecu- 
tlom  of  ihe  Vietnam  oonfllot;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HM.  8082.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jacqueline 
Arhan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8083.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Ma- 
ria Chllelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  8084.  A  bin  to  confer  jurisdiction  up- 
on the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  the  claims  of  the 
L.  R.  Datnlel  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 

Hit.  8085.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Maenza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8086.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
MUazzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  8087.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Henry 
Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8088.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  WUlard 
Herndon  Rusk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  8089.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Chun  Yin 
So;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8090.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Peter 
Vamvouklls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

HJl.  8091.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMrs.  DWYER: 

HJi.  8092.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nunzlo 
Vlgglano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJt.  8093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Ettore  Mlnore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  B<r.  FISHER: 

H.R.  8094.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Cleveland 
L.  Short;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

HR.8095.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nando Perez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

HJl.  8096   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.8097.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Cesare 


Vltale  and  his  wife,  Rosarla  Vltale;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

HH.  8098.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hessame- 
din  Karaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CNEILL  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.8099.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of  Ebrahlm 
Tayefl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar; 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 

H.R.  8100.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Panaglotlt 
Athanasopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8101.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Wnilam 
A.  Hedberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJt.  8102.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carloe 
Alberto  Worman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  8108.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yousaef 
Faraj  Mann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8104.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Sllvestre  Lara  Ortiz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJt.  8106.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charlec 
Richard  Scott;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8106.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dlonissla 
Efstanthlos  Kefallnou  T^lnlerl;  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  8107.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  ee- 
tates  of  certain  former  members  of  the  VS. 
Naval  Reserve  who  were  killed  on  January  B, 
1967,  while  their  airplane  was  taking  off 
from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNKY: 

H.R.  8108.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Parachut- 
ing Associates,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WIGGINS: 

H  Jl.  8109.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gloria  V. 
Del  Carmen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  8110.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Wang 
Shao-Hwa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8111.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teal 
Yxmg-Tlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

67.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Jamee 
K.  Kelly,  Lansing,  Kans..  relative  to  Investi- 
gation of  Hon.  Wesley  E.  Brown  of  the  Uj8. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

68.  Also,  petition  of  Frederlco  O.  Floree, 
Odlongan,  Romblon.  PhlUpplne  Islands,  rela- 
tive to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-618; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Gty  of  Tomorrow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CAUrORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  S.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.    Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  that  most  of  the 


new,  fresh,  and  creative  Idetis  for  build- 
ing a  better  America  come,  not  from  the 
overpaid  social  planners  in  Government, 
but  from  the  open  investigation  and  re- 
search of  private  educational  institu- 
tions and  private  enterprises. 

My  alma  mater,  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  is  leading  the  way 
In  tackling  the  problems  of  urban  de- 
velopment. Last  month  the  institute 
sponsored  a  symposium  entitled,  "The 
Next  90  Years."    One  of  the  most  stim- 


ulating presentations  ws^  given  by  Dr. 
Athelstan  Spllhaus.  the  distinguished 
scientist  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Dr.  Spllhaus  discussed  the  experimen- 
tal city  which  is  to  be  built  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  new  city  will 
use  new  types  of  building  materials;  a 
constant  source  of  moving  transporta- 
tion at  the  doorstep  of  every  dwelling; 
"finished"  food  supply,  especially  pre- 
pared and  nutritious.    All  wastes  from 
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the  city  will  be  recycled  for  use  as  sources 
of  energy.  There  will  be  instant  com- 
munication systems,  using  the  available 
television-  telephone 

Dr.  Spllhaus  maintains  that  Is  is  bet- 
ter to  build  new  cities,  than  to  try  to  re- 
habilitate the  old  ones  by  piecemeal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  a  great  deal  will 
be  learned  from  these  experimental  cities 
of  tomorrow.  Design  techniques,  ma- 
terials development,  and  advanced  ideas 
Kill  come  from  these  experiments  that 
«111  help  to  build  the  new  urban  Amer- 
ica of  the  next  90  years. 


Compensation  for  SorriTort  of  Local  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Killed  While  Ap- 
prehending Persons  Committing  Federal 
Crime  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALZrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  S,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  law  en- 
forcement and  the  challenge  of  crime  in 
our  society  have  been  major  issues  of 
late.  The  attention  of  the  Nation  has 
been  focused  on  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  crime. 

In  our  focus  on  the  problem  of  crime 
we  should  not  forget  those  who  are  in 
constant  daily  contact  with  this  prob- 
lem— our  law  erJorcement  officers.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  the  whole,  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  done  an  admirable  Job 
under  difficult  and  trying  circumstances. 
The  President's  Ck)mmisslon  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  recently  said : 

Since  this  is  a  time  of  Increasing  crime, 
increasing  social  luirest  and  Increasing  pub- 
lic sensitivity  to  both.  It  is  a  time  when  po- 
lice work  Is  peculiarly  Important,  compli- 
cated, conspicuous  and  delicate. 

They  went  on  to  say: 

In  society's  day  to  day  efforts  to  protect 
lt3  citizens  from  the  suffering,  fear  and  prop- 
erty loss  produced  by  crime  and  the  threat 
of  crime,  the  policeman  occupies  the  front 
line.  It  is  he  who  directly  confronts  criminal 
situations,  and  it  Is  to  him  that  the  public 
loolu  for  personal  safety.  The  freedom  of 
America  to  walk  their  streets  and  be  secure 
In  their  homes — In  fact  to  do  what  they  want 
when  they  want— depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  their  policemen. 

The  increased  crime  rate  is  of  growing 
concern  to  all  law-abiding  citizens.  How- 
ever, it  Is  increasingly  difficult  to  con- 
vince qualified  men  that  they  should  seek 
a  career  as  a  local  law  enforcement  Offi- 
cer. 

I  am  proposing  legislation  today  which 
would  elevate  the  status  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  by  providing  oompen- 
» satlon  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  while  apprehending 
persons  committing  Federal  crimes. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
^ng  overdue.    Between  1960  and  1966, 


II 

arts  to 


about  300  policemen  were  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  an  income  for  destitute 
families  of  deceased  officers  for  8  years 
and  to  help  educate  their  children. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  should 
merely  be  a  first  step.  I  also  feel  that  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
must  work  together  to  insure  that  quali- 
fied men  will  seek  careers  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field. 


Dr.  Martin  Lather  King 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NKW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5, 1967 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve E>r.  Martin  Luther  King  has  made  a 
tragic  mistake  in  his  speech  yesterday  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  my  judgment,  his 
statement  will  actually  do  harm  to  the 
two  causes  he  wants  to  serve :  civil  rights 
In  America  and  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam.  I  say  this  with  a  heavy  heart 
as  one  who  has  been  a  longtime  admirer 
of  Dr.  King  and  has  contributed  to  his 
civil  rights  work,  and  as  one  who  has 
consistently  urged  the  administration  to 
take  more  vigorous  and  more  courageous 
steps  to  achieve  an  honorable  negotiated 
settlement  in  Vietnam,  including  suspen- 
sion of  bombing  in  the  north. 

If  all  American  Negroes  were  to  refuse 
to  serve  in  Vietnam,  as  Dr.  King  urges, 
they  would  be  stepping  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  They  would  be 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  bigots  who 
want  to  keep  them  segregated  and  In 
ghettoes. 

I  deeply  share  Dr.  King's  unhapplness 
that  vital  domestic  programs  aimed  at 
wiping  out  poverty  and  assuring  equal 
rights  for  all  are  suffering  because  of  the 
fiscal  demands  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
That  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  I 
desperately  want  to  see  a  speedy  end  to 
the  conflict.  But  such  a  speedy  end  can- 
not be  achieved  by  military  action,  and 
it  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal because  such  an  abandonment  of 
U.S.  commitments  is  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter out  of  the  question.  It  can  only  come, 
therefore,  through  negotiation. 

The  tragedy  is  that  a  statement  like 
Dr.  King's  represents  a  setback  for  the 
possibility  of  meaningful  negotiations. 
Coming  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  Hanoi's 
rejection  of  U  Thant's  cease-fire  pro- 
posals, which  had  been  substantially  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam,  Dr.  King's  speech  can  only  be 
Interpreted  by  Hanoi  as  approval  of  its 
Intransigent  stand.  Accordingly,  Hanoi 
will  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  believe 
that  if  it  goes  on  refusing  either  a  mutual 
cease-fire  or  negotiations,  eventually  the 
United  States  will  get  tired  of  it  all  and 
quit. 

This  is  a  mistaken  conclusion,  I  am 
sure,  but  apparently  Hanoi  believes  It. 

Dr.  King's  flve-polnt  program,  while 


containing  some  sound  proposals,  is  In 
other  respects  wholly  unrealistic.  He 
urges,  for  example: 

The  declaration  of  a  unilateral  cease-fire 
In  the  hope  that  such  action  would  create  an 
atmosphere  for  negotiation. 

He  does  not  say  what  course  he  would 
favor  if  his  "hope"  were  not  realized  and 
a  bilateral  cease-fire  and  negotiations 
did  not  follow,  and  If  a  firm  date  for 
U.S.  withdrawal  had  also  been  set,  as  he 
further  proposes,  Hanoi  would  have  no 
Incentive  whatever  to  cease  firing  and 
negotiate. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Dr.  King's  description  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  VietnEun  is  fearfully  one  sided  and 
distorted.  There  was  apparently  no 
mention  of  the  important  steps  recently 
taken  in  South  Vietnam  in  the  direction 
of  constitutional  and  representative  gov- 
ernment; no  mention  of  the  constructive 
civil  programs  being  carried  on  in  South 
Vietnam  by  dedicated  and  courageous 
Americans  of  all  races;  no  mentlcm  of 
Hanoi's  consistent  rejection  of  peace 
overtures  made  by  U  Thant,  the  Pope, 
and  President  Johiison.  His  description, 
which  Is  not  based  on  firsthand  observa- 
tion but  on  secondhand  reports,  appears 
to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  Infor- 
mation presented  by  the  other  side's 
propagandists  is  accurate.  He  virtually 
Ignores  not  only  all  information  fur- 
nished by  the  American  Oovernment,  but 
also  what  has  been  reported  by  most 
American  and  foreign  correspondents  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Dr.  King  Is  cruel 
In  telling  American  Negro  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  that  they  are  the  victims  of 
discrimination.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  Negroes  are  being  drafted  into  our 
Armed  Forces  today  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  ratio  to  whites  as  obtains  in  the 
U.S.  population,  about  11  percent.  The 
reason  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the 
fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  is  higher  than 
that  is  because  of  a  very  high  reenllst- 
ment  rate  among  Negroes. 

One  last  F>olnt  needs  to  be  made :  While 
it  is  true  that  the  slowdown  in  antipov- 
erty  and  other  urban  programs  caused 
by  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  hurting  disad- 
vantaged Negroes,  it  is  also  hurting,  with- 
out discrimination,  other  disadvantaged 
groups  in  the  population,  including  the 
hard-pressed  aged,  the  handicapped,  the 
undereducated  children,  the  unskilled 
poor,  the  slum  dwellers.  Many  of  these 
are  Negro,  but  more  are  not. 


Respect  for  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NZW  HAMPSHIBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  AprU  5, 1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  page  87 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  American  Home 
magazine  contains  a  full  page  presenta- 
tion of  a  so-called  model  boy's  room  with 
materials  recommended  for  use  in  the 
room.    The  center  of  the  picture  shows 
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the  boy's  bed  with  a  cluster  of  several 
pillows  covered  with  the  American  flag. 
At  least  one  of  the  pillows  is  face  down. 

Such  a  use  of  the  American  flag  is, 
In  my  (pinion,  highly  inappropriate  for 
reasons  obvious.  Not  only  is  It  In  poor 
taste  but  it  Is  contrary  to  the  provision 
of  the  United  States  Code,  title  36,  sec- 
tion 176  which  specifically  directs: 

It  Bball  not  be  used  for  drapery  of  any 
sort  whatsoever,  .  .  .  (or)  embroidered  on 
such  articles  as  cusblons  .  .  . 

The  printing  of  this  picture  as  a  good 
example  of  a  boy's  room  tends  to  bring 
about  and  encourage  further  disrespect 
for  our  flag  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

It  is  to  be  hop)ed  that  with  men  dying 
to  preserve  and  protect  this  flag  in  Viet- 
nam at  this  hoiu-.  all  citizens  and  all 
commercial  Interests  across  this  land  will 
work  together  to  encourage  respect  and 
dignity  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Undeniably  commercial  motivations 
can  readily  be  found  in  the  attraction  of 
the  flag,  which  when  affixed  to  almost 
any  subject  renders  that  subject  more 
valuable,  but  commercial  enterprise  in 
the  United  States  depends  for  its  survival 
on  the  survival  of  the  United  States  Itself 
in  a  hostile  world  in  which  conmiunism 
is  openly  committed  to  its  destruction. 

In  the  struggle  for  self-preservation. 
loyal  Americans  risk  their  lives  for  this 
same  flag  every  day  and  the  commercial 
cc»nmunity  owes  to  them  and  to  its  own 
selflsh  interests,  the  self-restraint  to 
deny  commercialization  of  the  flag  of 
our  country. 


Recognition  of  the  Contributiont  of  Leslie 
Combs  II  to  the  Thoroaghbred  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OF  KXMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5. 1967 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently, 
horse  racing — the  sport  of  kings — is  a 
$4  billion  Industry  and  the  number  one 
spectator  sport  In  the  United  States.  Of 
the  thoroughbreds  which  race  In  a  ma- 
jority of  our  States,  I  am  proud  to  say 
about  one-third  are  bred  In  Kentucky. 
But  the  thoroughbred  Industry  has  Im- 
portance beyond  racing.  Crossbreeding 
with  thoroughbred  has  given  the  country 
Its  best  stock  horses,  polo  mounts,  hunt- 
ers, and,  at  one  time,  cavalry  mounts. 
New  breeds  such  as  the  American  saddle 
horse,  the  Tennessee  walking  horse,  and 
the  standardbred  come  from  thorough- 
bred foundations. 

The  breeding  of  champions  is  far  more 
than  blind  luck.  Great  rkill  In  matching 
bloodlines  b  necessary  for  success  in 
this  highly  oomiTetitlve  business,  and  in- 
tense Interest  in  breeding  has  existed  for 
a  long  time  In  Kentucky.  Henry  Clay, 
his  son,  John,  and  many  other  famous 
persons  have  been  a  part  of  It.  Today, 
the  most  successful  commercial  breeder 
In  the  United  States  is  a  very  close  friend 


of  mine,  of  whom  all  Kentucklans  are 
proud,  Mr.  Leslie  Combs  n.  Surely 
everyone  associated  with  racing  today 
knows  how  firmly  he  has  placed  his  mark 
on  the  sport. 

With  a  love  of  horses,  an  ever-increas- 
ing knowledge  of  breeding  principles, 
and  an  outstanding  business  aciunen, 
Mr.  Combs  has  built  his  Spendthrift 
Farm  from  a  holding  of  127  acres  into 
the  largest  breeding  farm  in  Kentucky. 
Now  covering  5,600  acres,  Spendthrift 
Farm  has  a  staff  of  150  and  quarters  for 
more  tiian  300  horses.  In  addition  to 
his  own  breeding  operations,  Mr.  Combs 
has  served  as  adviser  and  stud  manager 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  people  in 
racing,  such  as  George  D.  Widener,  John 
S.  Knight,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N. 
Graham. 

With  several  stallions  syndicated  at 
over  $1  million,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any- 
one challenging  his  position  as  the  lead- 
ing syndlcator  o^  our  time.  As  head  of  a 
group  back  in  1955,  Mr.  Combs  astounded 
the  racing  world  by  purchasing  Nashua 
at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $1,251,200. 
Since  then,  many  others  have  followed 
his  lead  in  going  over  the  million  dollar 
mark.  Only  recently,  however,  Mr. 
Combs  topped  the  field  again  by  syndi- 
cating Raise  a  Native,  at  $2,625,000,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  stud.  Those 
who  have  joined  him  in  these  ventures 
have  had  reason  to  trust  his  judgment. 
His  Keeneland  summer  sales  yearlings 
brought  the  highest  average  price  for  16 
consecutive  years,  and  his  sales  yearlings 
have  earned  more  at  the  track  than  those 
of  any  other  breeder  In  the  country  for 
3  of  the  last  6  years. 

His  love  of  the  sport  has  carried  Mr. 
Combs  into  nearly  every  facet  of  racing 
and  breeding.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Racing  Conmiissioners  and  chairman  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Racing  Commission. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  and 
is  vice  president  of  the  Keeneland  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  tribute  for  his  contributions  to  the 
racing  world  and  to  his  home  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  it  is  my  Intention  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  by  calling  attention  to 
these  more  prominent  of  his  many 
achievements. 


Mid-Decade  Censas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5, 1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  calling  for 
a  mid-decade  census  starting  in  1975.  I 
think  all  of  us  realize  how  rapidly  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  grow- 
ing— an  estimated  15  million  since  1960 — 
and,  therefore,  how  urgently  we  need  up- 
to-date  statistics  on  the  many  effects  of 
this  growth  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
facilities  and  services.    My  own  district 


in  California,  for  example,  has  increased 
from  378,000  in  1960  to  over  a  half  mil- 
lion now.  This  is  a  population  gain  of 
30  percent  in  five  years.  Certainly, 
growth  at  this  rapid  rate  calls  for  better 
information  than  data  that  are  five  years 
old. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  on 
this  legislation  at  an  early  date. 


New  Comptroller  of  the  Carrency,  William 
B.  Camp,  Appears  Before  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee — A  Steady  Hand 
at  the  Helm  of  the  Nation's  National 
Bank  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NXW   JZBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  5, 1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
before  the  Easter  recess.  President  John- 
son's new  choice  to  head  the  Nation's 
4.800  national  banks,  the  Honorable 
William  B.  Camp,  appeared  before  your 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
meet  its  members. 

Mr.  Camp  is  a  veteran  of  some  30  years 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
CiUTcncy,  that  oflSce  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  has  chartered  and  su- 
pervised national  banks  since  President 
Lincoln's  day.  Mr.  Camp  Is  a  worthy 
Incumbent,  and  his  convincing  responses 
to  difficult  questions  inspires  confidence 
that  he  will  do  a  first-rate  Job.  Our  na- 
tional banks  hold  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  banking  system's  total  de- 
posits, so  Mr.  Camp's  new  post  is  a  re- 
sponsible one,  indeed. 

Under  the  Comptroller's  steady  hand, 
the  Congress  can  expect  a  sound  and 
profitable  national  banking  system  op- 
erating in  the  public  interest.  Since  as- 
suming office  in  November,  Mr.  Camp 
has  moved  swiftly  to  put  his  own  stamp 
on  the  comptrollershlp.  On  December 
16,  the  new  Comptroller  advised  national 
banks  to  tone  down  overly  aggressive  ad- 
vertising for  consumer  time  deposits. 
This  action  complemented  recently  en- 
acted legislation  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  reduce  excessive 
competition  among  financial  institutions. 
And  Just  recently,  the  Comptroller  has 
proposed  a  new  stockholder  disclosure 
rule  which  will  provide  independent 
stockholders  of  national  banks  more  ade- 
quate financial  and  general  information 
on  the  management  of  the  institution  In 
which  they  have  Invested  their  savings. 
This  action  complements  the  1964 
amendments  to  the  Federal  securities 
laws  which  brought  the  larger  national 
banks  under  stockholder  disclosure  rules. 
This  will  render  national  bank  stocks 
more  attractive  as  Investments,  improve 
national  bank  management  performance, 
and,  of  course,  protect  the  interests  of 
minority  stockholders  and  the  public  at 
large. 
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The  new  Comptroller  has  thus  proved 
himself  a  firm  administrator,  willing  to 
take  action  on  his  own  for  the  benefit 
of  the  average  person  who  deals  with 
or  invests  In  national  banks.  He  also 
has  voiced  support  for  a  meaningful 
truth-in-lendlng  law.  Such  concern 
merits  the  applause  of  the  Congress,  for 
all  too  frequently  Federal  administrators 
tend  to  reflect  the  interests  of  the  larger, 
dominant  members  of  private  industry. 
I  am  happy  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mr.  Camp  brings  a  balanced  approach  to 
the  Comptroller's  office. 


How  Not  To  Bny  SoTiet  Generators  for 
Grand  Coulee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5, 1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
date  of  April  3,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  following  advice: 

DxAS  Mb.  Sbcxrabt:  It  baa  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Soviet  Union  1b  seeking 
to  bid  on  the  six  600,000-kUowatt  turbine 
generators  slated  for  Installation  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Frankly,  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how 
you  get  oS  the  hook  on  this  one.  I  presume 
you  already  have  Dean  Rusk  working  fran- 
tically to  get  the  Russians  to  do  the  Johnson 
Administration  a  favor  by  dropping  the 
whole  Idea.  I  only  hope  your  fellow  Secre- 
tary does  not  offer  too  high  a  price  for  It. 
All  this  sweetness  and  light  talk  of  "detente" 
and  "togetherness"  Is  surely  leading  us  up 
strange  pathways. 

My  best  advice  to  you  is  to  drop  the  thing 
like  a  hot  potato.  Look  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor squarely  In  the  eyes  and  tell  him  you 
would  not  take  the  generators  as  a  gift. 
There  are  many  million  Soviet  homes  that 
do  not  have  any  electricity  at  all.  Tell  him 
that  he  needs  the  generators  worse  than  we 
do.  Assure  him  the  American  people  would 
not  think  of  depriving  the  Soviet  workers  of 
any  electricity  at  all,  even  If  we  have  to  give 
up  our  Individual  electric  home  popcorn 
cookers  and  run  our  air  conditioners  a  little 
lees  or  give  up  iB-mlnutes  a  day  TV  viewing. 
Tell  the  Ambassador  to  use  these  generators 
to  help  light  bulbs  In  his  workers'  homes. 
Ask  him  to  return  the  favor  by  refraining 
from  giving  the  workers  antl-Amerlcan  prop- 
aganda to  read  under  them. 

If  you  take  this  advice,  I  am  sure  It  will 
coincide  with  the  feeling  not  only  of  myself, 
but  also  about  89 .9 -percent  of  my  fellow 
Americans. 

If  you  do  not  take  this  advice,  I  will  be 
neither  surprised  nor  daimted.  ContrarUy,  I 
anticipate  rejection  and  am  sufficiently  im- 
daunted  to  offer  In  advance  an  alternative 
suggestion  as  to  some  specifications  and 
conditions  on  bids,  binding  on  any  seller, 
foreign  or  domestic,  that  makes  the  low  bid 
and  nails  down  the  contract  for  these  six 
generators.  These  specs  and  conditions 
would  Include: 

A.  As  to  "seller's"  labor  practices,  a  UJ3. 
right  of  In-plant,  "on  the  spot"  Inspection 
of  books,  records,  premises  and  equipment  of 
all  factories  fabricating  the  generators,  sub- 
assemblies and  components,  and  of  mines 
and  mills  producing  copper,  steel  and  other 
materials  to  be  used  In  performing  the  oon- 
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tract,  and  all  transportation  facilities  used 
to  haul  same,  to  assure  that : 

(1)  U.S.  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  standards  are  being  met; 

(2)  There  Is  absence  of  use  of  child  or 
slave  labor; 

(3)  Employees  have  the  right  to  organize 
freely,  bargain  collectively  and  strike  for 
legitimate  objectives; 

(4)  Reasonable  sanitary  conditions  ob- 
tain; and 

(6)   No  discrimination  exists. 

B.  Continuous  IT.S.  In-plant,  "on  the  spot" 
Inspection  of  all  "seller's"  facilities  used  In 
any  way  to  perform  the  contract  during  the 
full  period  of  manufacturing,  to  assure  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  proper  working  con- 
dltloiu.  Also,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
all  aspects  of  the  job  Including  the  design, 
manufacture,  construction  and  testing  of 
the  generators  to  assure  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  For  this  purpose, 
U.S.  resident  Inspectors  shall  be  allowed  and 
provided : 

(1)  Full  and  free  access  throughout  the 
nation  performing  the  contract  to  all  plaoB 
and  reports  and  to  aU  factories,  mines,  etc.. 
Involved; 

(3)  Prompt  and  free  transportation  to 
same; 

(3)  Reasonable  living  accommodations, 
working  space,  etc.;   and 

(4)  Freedom  of  speech,  thought  and  re- 
ligion. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  by  this  point 
you  have  a  feel  for  what  I  have  In  mind  re- 
garding contract  "specs  and  conditions"  and 
therefore  can  add  appropriately  to  the  out- 
line I  have  provided. 

Sure  hope  buying  these  generators  doesn't 
give  you  any  headaches. 

Best  personal  regards, 

CaAio  HosMXR, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Nickel  Urgently  Needed  by  American 
Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5, 1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
period  of  time  now  I  have  been  receiving 
many  strong  appeals  from  users  of  nickel 
throughout  the  country  indicating  their 
urgent  need  for  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  that  metal  and  urging  the  immediate 
passage  of  a  pending  proposal  to  dispose 
of  substantial  quantities  of  nickel  from 
the  strategic  stockpile. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  own  studies  of 
the  waning  supplies  of  nickel  that  there 
are  critical  shortages  of  that  metal  In  the 
market  today,  and  also  wish  to  state  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
its  distinguished  chairman,  and  my  own 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  are  greatly  concerned  and  do- 
ing everything  we  can  to  insure  favor- 
able action  on  this  much-needed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  evidence  shows  clearly  that  if  we 
do  not  take  action  in  the  near  future 
there  are  many  business  establishments 
that  .will  have  to  curtail  their  switlvltles, 
or  dose  their  doors,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  any  quantity  of  nickel  made  avail- 
able from  the  national  stockpile  by  the 


Congress  may  be  effectively  disposed  of 
to  help  industry  get  necessary  supplies  of 
nickel,  which  are  so  urgently  needed  at 
present. 

It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  ex- 
treme demands  for  nickel  emanate  from 
small  industries,  and  this  is  very  unfor- 
tunate, because  these  industries  claim 
ttiat  in  effect  they  carmot  get  nickel  at  all 
to  speak  of,  and  they  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment distribution  of  silver  has  not 
been  very  effective,  and  there  Is  some 
considerable  criticism  of  it  from  the 
small,  industrial  users,  who  have  com- 
plained of  short  supplies,  and  the  need  of 
seeking  out  gray  market  suppliers. 

There  is  a  feeling  expressed  by  one 
Rhode  Island  nickel  user  that  there  is  no 
shortage  of  nickel  if  one  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  and  that  implies  a  gray  market, 
and  I  think  that  our  committee  would 
like  to  get  more  information  about  these 
allegations. 

Naturally,  we  want  to  do  evenrthing  we 
can  to  try  to  help  Industry  by  making 
available  Increments  of  nickel  that  will 
be  helpful  In  solving  current  problems. 

We  would  also  be  very  much  interested 
in  stopping  and  preventing  any  and  all 
gray  market  or  black  market  operations. 


Tennesseans  To  Pay  Tribute  to  Evans 
Family  on  30th  Anmrersary  as  Pub- 
lishers of  the  Nashville  Tennesscan — A 
Great,  Progressive  Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TKNNXSSXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5. 1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  Nashville,  Term.,  tomorrow — 
Thursday,  April  6 — a  great  and  richly 
deserved  honor  and  tribute  will  be  paid 
Mr.  Amon  Carter  Evans,  the  able  pub- 
lisher of  the  NashviUe  Termessean — one 
of  the  Nation's  great  newspapers — Mr. 
Silliman  Evans,  Sr.,  the  late  illustrious 
publisher  of  the  Termessean,  and  Mr. 
Silliman  Evans,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  his 
late  father  as  publisher. 

On  tomorrow  this  distinguished  pub- 
lisliing  family  will  be  honored  by  lead- 
ers and  friends  from  throughout  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Nation  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  the 
middle  Tennessee  area,  and  the  Nation. 

These  friends  will  attend  a  dinner  to 
be  held  in  the  municipal  auditorium  at 
NashvUle  in  observance  of  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  Evans  family's  brilliant 
career  as  publishers  of  the  Tennessean — 
and  honoring  the  present  publisher, 
Amon  Carter  Evans,  upon  completion 
of  his  fifth  year  as  head  of  the  Nashville 
Termessean. 

Silliman  Evans,  Sr.,  was  Assistant  Post- 
master GeneraJ  of  the  United  States,  vice 
president  of  three  airlines,  president  of  a 
Port  Worth  radio  station,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  an  insurance 
comi}any  and  a  leading  newspaperman  in 
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Texas  and  Washington,  before  coming  to 

Tennessee. 
Silllman  Evans,  Sr.,  often  said: 
A  newspaper  worth  Its  salt  Lb  more  than  a 

mlrrcff  of  Its  tlmea — It  1«  a  factor  of  the  tlmee. 

Certainly  the  courage  and  dedication 
which  Silllman  Evans  InstUled  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  set  the  mold  for  Its 
continued  devotion  to  the  public  Interest 
and  its  continued  reputation  as  a  fighter 
for  liberal,  democratic  principles. 

Silllman  E>vans,  8r.,  was  a  crusader — 
an  idealist — but  a  practical  man  who 
blended  his  idealism  with  action — ded- 
icated to  his  community  and  his  country. 

Silllman  Evans,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  had  a  brief  but  brilliant  career  as 
publisher. 

The  present  publisher,  Amon  Carter 
Evans,  has  continued  to  direct  the  Ten- 
nessean in  the  progressive,  liberal  pattern 
set  by  the  late  Silllman  Evans,  senior  and 
Junior. 

It  is  often  said  that  Amon  Carter  Evans 
is  cast  In  the  image  of  his  father— that 
their  characteristics  are  the  same — their 
principles  are  the  same— and  that  their 
response  to  the  trumpet  sound  of  battle 
are  the  same. 

Amon  Carter  Evans  doesn't  defend  a 
position — he  leads  the  charge.  He  is 
young  and  colorful — a  versatile  pub- 
lisher. 

The  Tennessean  under  his  leadership 
and  the  able  direction  of  edltor-actlvlst, 
John  Selgenthaler,  has  a  wide  and 
dramatic  influence. 

Amon  Carter  Evans  has  worked  as 
copy  boy,  sports  reporter  and  staff  corre- 
spondent for  the  Tennessean  while  in 
high  school  and  college.  He  knows 
newspaperlng  and  he  is  following  the 
path  blazed  by  his  illustrious  brother 
and  father. 

As  dean  of  the  Tennessee  congressional 
House  delegation,  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Amon  Carter  Evans,  to  his 
wonderful  mother,  and  to  the  staff  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  on  this  memorable 
occasion  and  extend  them  my  very  best 
wishes  for  another  30  years — and  many 
more — of  continued  success  and  progress. 


Cliotoii  Job  Corps  Center  Provides  Oppor- 
hmity  for  EoroUect  and  for  Commaiiity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  5. 1967 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clin- 
ton Job  Corps  Center  Is  approaching  the 
end  of  its  first  year  of  (operation. 
Thlrty-flve  young  women  have  already 
received  their  vocational  degrees,  and 
another  22  have  completed  high  school 
equivalency  requirements,  one  of  them 
an  Indian  girl  with  only  four  grades  of 
formal  education  previously. 

A  look  at  the  Clinton  Center  and  the 
community  in  which  it  Is  situated  reveals 
that  this  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  center  to  date,  and  that  the 


Impact  of  each  upon  the  other  has  been 
mutually  rewarding. 

There  Ls  life  in  what  could  have  been  a 
dormant  facility — the  old  veterans  dom- 
iciliary. And  in  turn,  the  center  Is  now 
putting  new  life  into  families  and  com- 
munities elsewhere  around  the  country 
In  the  young  women  who  are  leaving  the 
center  to  carry  new  hope,  adjustments, 
and  life  skills  to  new-found  occupations. 

Moreover,  the  citizenship  they  are  dis- 
playing in  new  Jobs  has  been  Influenced 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  citizenship  dem- 
onstrated by  the  center  and  the  Clinton 
community,  management,  and  staff,  citi- 
zens, and  neighbors. 

coMinnnTT  XNyoLvnoDrr  n»  thx  czntxb 

Community  involvement  of  Clinton 
Job  Corps  personnel  began  even  before 
the  formal  awarding  of  the  contract  in 
March  1966.  Prom  early  December  1965, 
the  center  director  and  many  of  his  staff 
became  known  throughout  the  Clinton 
area,  through  coimtless  speaking  en- 
gagements and  meetings  with  indivldiials 
and  groups. 

Initial  staffing  of  the  facility  was  a 
Joint  effort  of  the  Clinton  office  of  the 
Iowa  State  Employment  Service  and  the 
center  staff.  About  60  percent  of  the 
employees  at  the  center  are  Clinton  area 
residents;  the  rest  have  come  from  25 
States. 

Shortly  after  the  first  group  of  stu- 
dents was  enrolled  at  the  center  in  June, 
the  first  open  house  was  held  for  over  200 
neighbors,  who  came  to  meet  the  en- 
rollees  and  to  see  the  new  facilities. 

Thereafter,  a  regular  program  of  Sat- 
urday morning  tours  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, hosted  by  corpswomen,  was  inaugu- 
rated. Hundreds  of  visitors  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  girls  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  center's  pro- 
gram and  facilities  on  these  occasions. 

In  September,  the  center  was  host  to 
over  400  paid  guests  for  breakfast  and  a 
program  for  Clinton's  Business,  Industry, 
and  Education  Day.  Another  2,000  vis- 
itors came  to  the  Open  House  Dedication 
Day  on  October  20. 

In  addition,  I  am  told  that  about  100 
persons  visit  the  center  each  week  as 
members  of  civic,  fraternal,  service,  or 
other  organizations,  so  that  In  total 
nearly  10,000  people  have  visited  the 
center  since  July  of  last  year. 

Several  hundred  speaking  engage- 
ments have  been  filled  by  center  person- 
nel before  community  and  area  groups 
during  the  same  period,  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  another  3,000  to  4,000  per- 
sons have  heard  about  the  center  and  Its 
program  In  this  way. 

Almost  every  religious  denomination  in 
Clinton  counts  Job  Corps  girls  in  its 
membership.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
various  church  groups,  250  corpswomen 
enjoyed  Thanksgiving  dirmers  in  Clinton 
homes.  Corpswomen,  In  turn,  hosted, 
over  1,400  teenagers  at  the  center  as  part 
of  the  city's  Halloween  Mardi  Oras  cele- 
bration. 

Boy  Scout  district  committee  meetings 
are  regiilarly  held  at  the  center,  and  the 
center  will  host  the  Scouts  at  their  an- 
nual exposition  this  month.  School, 
youth,  church,  and  recreation  groups  are 
using  the  center's  pool  and  gymnasium 
for  activities  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 


days, which  are  regularly  set  aside  for 
use  of  such  groups  at  nominal  costs  to 
cover  operation  only. 

The  Clinton  Community  Theater  group 
is  calling  the  Job  Corps  Center  home  and 
has  presented  their  first  production  In 
the  center's  auditorium. 

JOB    CORPS    GIKLS    CONTaiBTm    TO    CX>MMCNrTY 

The  commitment  and  the  responsibili- 
ties which  the  Job  Corps  girls  hold  to- 
ward the  commxmity  in  which  they  live 
has  been  overwhelmingly  demonstrated 
during  the  past  week  in  their  response  to 
the  emergency  which  confronts  the  city 
as  the  Mississippi  River  threatens  one  of 
the  worst  floods  In  history. 

All  of  Clinton  has  Joined  forces  In  the 
battle  against  the  fioodwaters,  and  the 
Job  Corps  girls  are  an  integral  part  of 
that  fight. 

More  than  450  corpswomen  have  been 
working  at  least  4  hours  a  day  to  fill 
sandbags  eind  build  dikes  to  protect  the 
city.  Two  dozen  girls  are  working  at  the 
Red  Cross  canteen  making  sandwiches 
for  the  flood  workers,  and  another  50  are 
helping  with  the  Red  Cross  in  setting  up 
emergency  facilities  at  the  center  for  200 
families  who  might  be  forced  out  of  their 
own  homes  by  the  floodwaters.  At  least 
100  members  of  the  Job  Corps  staff  have 
added  their  assistance  to  the  community 
effort. 

The  ready  response  of  the  Job  Corps 
girls  to  the  threat  on  their  city  Is  only 
one  of  many  examples  of  their  identifica- 
tion with  and  contribution  to  CUnton. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  dramatic 
operations  at  the  Job  Corps  center  Is  the 
Skyline  Center  for  Handicapped  Persons, 
which  has  been  established  on  the  Job 
Corps  campus.  For  the  first  time,  the 
city  of  Clinton  has  the  facilities  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  long-term  care  and  re- 
habilitation which  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  need. 

The  Job  Corps  girls  enrolled  in  child 
care  training  are  actively  Involved  In  the 
work  at  the  hsmdlcapped  center,  and  It 
Is  an  Inspiration  to  see  these  girls,  who 
are  receiving  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  own  potential,  in  turn  helping  to 
provide  opportunity  to  these  young 
children. 

Currently,  about  50  corpswomen  are 
receiving  on-the-job  training  In  Clinton 
ho^ltals,  nursing  homes,  dentist  offices, 
schools,  retail  establishments  and  busi- 
nesses. This  number  Is  due  to  rise  to 
several  hundred  a  week  as  more  and  more 
girls  successfully  complete  their  class- 
room and  on-center  Job  training. 

No  report  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  impact  of  the  center  in 
the  area  of  law  enforcement.  Less  than 
3  percent  of  the  total  nimiber  of  girls 
processed  Into  the  center  have  been  in- 
volved in  legal  difficulties.  One  girl  has 
been  indicted  on  felony  charges  but 
present  indications  are  that  these 
charges  will  be  dropped.  All  other  of- 
fenses have  been  misdemeanors  and  fully 
half  of  these  have  been  technical  viola- 
tions of  the  State  liquor  laws.  Only 
three  corpswomen  have  been  discharged 
from  the  center  for  disciplinary  reasons 
as  a  direct  result  of  legal  Involvements 
since  operations  began  in  June  1966. 

Clinton  corpswomen  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  both  law-abiding  and 
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good  citizens  of  the  Clinton  community. 
In  the  words  of  Municipal  Court  Judge 
David  Halbach: 

The  relatlonshlpe  of  the  Job  Corpe  Center 
girls  18  uncomplicated.  They  are  simply 
good  Uds  with  a  much  better  record  of  con- 
duct than  CUnton's  own  kids.  I  would  say 
that  their  legal  Involvements  have  been  at 
a  minimum. 
THR  ruTtnu  or  the  cBmxm  and  m  oEAOuATia 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  now  on  nearly  1.000 
girls  a  year  will  complete  their  programs 
In  vocational  and  subprofesslonal  train- 
ing at  the  Clinton  Center.  Placement 
of  center  graduates  in  lasting  jobs  is 
expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
95  percent,  through  contacts  by  the 
placement  office,  State  employment  ofB- 
ces.  and  regional  OEO  offices. 

Further,  it  Is  expected  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  girls  who  stay  3  months 
or  more  at  the  center,  without  complet- 
ing a  program,  will  be  successfully 
placed. 

The  Job  Corps  experience  has  not  been 
without  its  problems  and  its  critics,  but 
the  past  year  in  Clinton  has  demon- 
strated its  value  and  its  positive  impact, 
for  enrollees  and  the  community  alike. 

As  the  Clinton  Center  Director,  W.  A. 
Lewis,  has  declared : 

There  should  be  no  mystery  about  the 
Center.  It  is  public  property,  facilities, 
staff  and  students  which  should  serve  the 
community  and  the  country  In  every  possible 
way. 


Revision  of  Oar  Copyright  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5,  t967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  2512 — the 
first  major  revision  of  the  copyright  laws 
since  1909. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3,  of  which  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  member,  held  22  days  of  public 
hearings  and  heard  testimony  from  over 
150  witnesses  on  this  legislation.  During 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  subcommittee  held  51  executive  ses- 
sions cmd  on  October  12,  1966,  reported 
favorably  on  the  bill  as  amended. 

On  March  8.  1967,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  again  favorably  reported  this 
legislation.  Because  of  the  Importance 
of  this  major  revision  of  the  ccH7yright 
laws,  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  excellent  analysis 
of  HJl.  2512  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 
Maj(»  Phovisions  or  HJl.  2(13.  Coptuoht 

Law  Revision,  as  Reported  (H.  Reft.  83) 

HA.  2613: 

1.  Establishes  tvao  fundamental  criteria  at 
copyright  protection: 

A.  Originality:  Phrase  "original  works  of 
authorship"  has  been  subitituted  for  "all  the 
writings  of  an  author"  which  is  present  word- 
ing In  copyright  law.  Present  wording  was 
considered  too  narrow  In  scope. 

B.  Fixation  in  tangible  form:  Continues 
existing  requirement  that  a  work  be  /Ixed 


In  a  tangible  medium  of  expression.  l.e..  in 
words,  numbers,  notes,  sounds,  plctiuree.  eto. 
Adds  that  this  medium  may  be  one  either 
now  known  or  later  developed;  and  that  fixa- 
tion Is  sxifflclent  If  work  can  be  perceived, 
reproduced,  or  otherwise  commiinlcated, 
either  directly  or  with  aid  of  machine  or 
device. 

2.  Lists  seven  broad  categories  which  copy- 
rightable works  ("works  of  authorship")  in- 
clude.- 

A.  Literary  works.  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory are  catalogs,  directories,  etc. 

B.  Mtuical  works.  Including  any  accom- 
panying words. 

C.  Dramatic  works.  Including  any  accom- 
panying music. 

D.  Pantomimes  and  choreographic  works. 

E.  Pictorial,  graphic  and  sculptural  works. 
Includes  not  only  "works  of  art"  but  works  of 
graphic  art  and  Ulvistratlon.  art  reproduc- 
tions, plans  and  drawings,  photographs  and 
reproductions  of  them.  maps,  charts,  globes. 

P.  Motion  pictures  and  other  audio-visual 
works. 

G.  Sound  recordings.  Does  not  include 
sound  tracks  of  motion  plctxires  which  fall 
Into  category  "P." 

Note. — Owner  of  copyright  In  this  category 
is  not  given  exclxislve  right  of  pubUc  per- 
formance or  rights  against  mere  Imitation  of 
his  recording. 

Above  list — A  through  G — covers  all  cate- 
gories of  works  now  copyrightable  under  title 
17  of  U.8.  Code.  Additionally,  It  specifically 
enumerates  "pantomimes  and  choreographic 
works."  and  creates  neto  category  of  "sound 
recordings." 

3.  Specifies  that  complIafto7«  and  deriva- 
tive works  which  use  pre-existing  material 
or  data  are  fully  subject  to  basic  standards 
of  copyrlghtabUlty.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
version,  the  copyright  covers  only  material 
added  by  the  lofcr  author,  and  has  no  effect 
on  copyright  or  public  domain  status  of  pre- 
existing material. 

4.  Protects  works  Qj  foreign  origin  In  fol- 
lowing ways : 

A.  Unpublished  works:  grants  copyright 
protection  for  these  without  regard  to  au- 
thor's domlcUe  or  nationality. 

B.  Published  works:  provides  protection 
under  following  4  conditions: 

1)  author  Is  national  or  domlcUltu^  of 
VS.  or  of  country  with  which  U.S.  has  copy- 
right relations  under  a  treaty. 

2)  work  is  first  published  In  U.S.  or  In 
country  that  Is  party  to  Universal  Copyright 
Convention. 

3)  work  Is  first  published  by  UJf..  by  any 
of  Its  specialized  agencies,  or  by  OA8. 

4)  work  is  covered  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation extending  protection  to  works  origi- 
nating In  specified  country. 

6.  Forbids  copyright  without  execption  In 
any  published  or  unpublished  work  of  VS. 
Oovemment,  I.e.,  any  work  prepared  by  officer 
or  employee  of  VS.  Oovemment  as  part  of  his 
official  duties.  This  excludes  works  prepared 
independently  under  a  Government  contract 
or  grant. 

9.  Confers  on  copyright  owner  five  exclu- 
sive rights: 

A.  Right  to  reproduce  work  in  copies  or 
phonorecords. 

B.  Right  to  prepare  derivative  works  based 
on  copyrighted  work. 

C.  Right  to  distribute  copies  or  phono- 
records  of  work  to  public. 

D.  Right  to  perform  work  publicly. 

E.  Right  to  dlspUy  work  publicly. 

Note. — Under  the  bill,  a  performance  or 
display  la  "publi&'  If  It  occurs  "at  a  place 
open  to  the  public  or  at  a  place  where  a  sub- 
stantial nimiber  of  persons  outside  of  a 
normal  circle  of  a  family  and  Its  social  ac- 
quaintances Is  gathered."  The  term,  "fam- 
ily," as  used  here  would  include  an  Individ- 
ual living  alone. 

7.  Recognizes  Judicial  doctrine  of  "fair 
use,"  l.e.,  fair  use  of  copyrighted  materials  aa 


distinguished  from  Infringement  of  copy- 
right. 

Establishes  four  standards  for  determining 
whether  person's  use  of  copyrighted  material 
constitutes  a  fair  use: 

A.  Purpose  and  character  use. 

B.  Nature  of  copyrighted  work. 

C.  Amount  of  substantlaUty  of  portion 
used  in  relation  to  copyrighted  work  as 
whole. 

D.  Effect  of  use  upon  potential  market  for 
or  value  of  copyrighted  work. 

In  general,  a  "fair  use"  of  copyrighted  ma- 
terial is  characterized  as  being  that  used  for 
purposes  of  criticism,  comment,  news  re- 
porting, teaching,  scholarship,  or  research. 

8.  Contains  new  provision  giving  nonprofit 
institutions  having  archival  custody  over 
manuscripts  or  similar  collections  of  unpub- 
lished works  of  scholarly  value  privilege  of 
making  facsimile  reproductions  of  works  In 
their  collections.  Reproduction  cannot  be 
done  for  profit  and  must  be  for  purposes  of 
preservation  and  sec\irlty.  or  for  deposit  for 
research  use  In  another  Institution  of  same 
type.  Example:  No  facsimile  copies  or 
phonorecords  made  under  this  provision  can 
be  distributed  to  scholars  or  the  public. 

9.  Restates  and  confirms  principle  that, 
where  copyright  owner  has  transferred 
ownership  of  particular  copy  or  phonorecord 
of  his  work,  person  who  becomes  owner  is  en- 
titled to  dispose  of  copy  or  phonorecord  by 
sale,  rental  or  any  other  means. 

Only  applies  when  person  has  obtained 
ownership  of  object,  not  in  case  where  person 
has  acquired  possession  imder  rental  or  loan 
arrangement. 

10.  Exempts  from  copyright  control  fol- 
lowing performances  and  displays: 

A.  Face-to-face  teaching  activities:  Ex- 
tends to  aU  types  of  work  provided  they  are 
performed  or  displayed  under  following  3 
conditions: 

1)  by  Instructors  or  enroUed  members  in 
a  class. 

2)  In  nonprofit  educational  Institutions. 

3)  In  classrooms  or  similar  places  devoted 
to  Instruction. 

B.  Instructional  broadcasting:  Exempts 
certain  instructional  transmissions  from 
copyright  liability  provided: 

1)  transmission  was  made  by  a  govern- 
mental body  or  ottier  nonprofit  organization. 

2)  performance  or  display  was  regular  part 
of  systematic  Instructional  activities  of  gov- 
ernmental body  or  other  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institution. 

3)  transmission  does  not  cover  a  radius  of 
more  than  100  miles. 

4)  time  and  content  of  transmission  are 
controlled  by  transmitting  organization. 

5)  transmission  is  intended  primarily  for 
reception  in  classrooms  or  similar  places,  by 
handicapped  persons  unable  to  attend  classes 
in  classrooms,  or  by  government  employees  In 
cormectlon  with  their  training. 

C.  Religion  services:  Exempts  certain  per- 
formances of  sacred  music  that  might  be  re- 
garded as  dramatic  in  nature  (such  as  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  musical  settings  of  the  mass, 
choral  services,  etc.)  provided  performance  or 
display : 

1)  Is  in  the  course  of  the  services. 

2)  occurs  at  place  of  worship  or  other  re- 
ligious assembly. 

Exemption  does  not  extend  to : 

1 )  performances  of  secular  operas,  mxislcal 
plays,  motion  pictures. 

2)  religious  broadcasts  or  other  transmis- 
sions to  public  at  large,  even  where  transmis- 
sions are  sent  from  place  of  worship. 

11.  Restricts  exclusive  rights  of  copyright 
owner  with  respect  to  community  antenna 
systems  (CATV)  and  other  secondary  trans- 
missions of  bis  works  to  public  by  exempting 
from  copyright  liability: 

A.  Relays  to  private  rooms  of  hotels  and 
like,  unless  there  Is  direct  charge  for  retrans- 
mission. 

B.  Secondary    transmissions    of    Instruc- 
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tloual    broadcasts    exempted    In    #10.    "B" 
above. 

C.  Secondary  transmissions  by  common 
carriers  who  have  no  control  over  program 
content  or  selection  of  recipients  and  who 
merely  provide  commumcaUons  channels  lor 
use  of  others. 

D.  Wholly  noncommercial  secondary  Uans- 
mlsslons  by  governmental  bodies  or^ther 
nonprofit  organizations. 

K.  Secondary  transmissions  solely  within 
primary  transmitter's  normal  area. 

13.  Makes  CATV  operations  fully  liable  if 
CATV: 

A.  Alters  program  content. 

B.  Originates  programs. 

O.  Charges  for  particular  transmissions. 

D.  Picks  up  primary  transmissions  not  In- 
tended for  reception  by  public  at  large. 

E.  Operates  outside  primary  transmitter's 
normal  area  and  has  not  recorded  his  Iden- 
tity In  Copyright  Office. 

F.  Operates  outside  primary  transmitter's 
normal  area  and  within  area  adequately 
served  by  other  primary  transmitters. 

Q.  Operates  In  any  area  normally  encom- 
passed by  one  or  more  transmitting  faclUtlee 
other  than  primary  transmitter,  if  he  has 
been  notified  that  one  of  them  has  already 
acqxilred  exclusive  right  to  transmit  copy- 
righted work  In  that  area. 

13.  Subjects  CATV  systems  to  limited 
Uablllty  in  operations  that  indirectly  damage 
copyright  owner  by  using  his  work  without 
compensation  and  by  discouraging  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  local  broadcasters  who  would  be 
potential  copyright  Ucensees.  Liability  would 
be  limited  to  recovery  of  reasonable  license 
fee. 

14.  Establishes  following  regulations  re- 
garding ephemeral  recordings: 

A.  Allows  broadcasting  network,  local 
broadcaster  or  individual  transmitter  that 
has  acquired  license  to  transmit  a  work  to 
make  a  single  ephemeral  copy  or  phono- 
record  of  that  work  for  purposes  of  later 
transmission  provided: 

1)  copy  or  phonorecord  is  used  solely  for 
organization's  own  transmissions  within  its 
own  area. 

2)  copy  or  phonorecord,  after  6  months,  is 
either  destroyed  or  preserved  solely  for 
archival  purposes. 

Note. — Above  does  not  include  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  audiovisual  works. 

B.  Permits  rumproflt  organizations  free  to 
transmit  a  work  under  instructional  broad- 
casting exemption  (see  pg.  4,  #10,  "B,"  of 
this  Pact  Sheet)  to: 

1)  make  two  copies  or  phonorecords. 

2)  exchange  only  one — if  two  copies  were 
made — with  other  Instructional  transmitters 
and  use  other  one  for  archival  purposes  or 
security. 

3)  transmit  ephemeral  recording  for  one 
year  after  initial  transmission. 

15.  Raises  statutory  royalty  for  each  com- 
position recorded  under  compulsory  license 
from  rate  of  2  cents  to  2Vi  cents  per  phono- 
record, or  one-half  cent  per  minute  of  play- 
ing time  on  each  phonorecord.  whichever  is 
larger. 

If  user  falls  to  obtain  either  a  compulsory 
or  a  negotiated  Ucense  or  if  a  default  In  pay- 
ment under  a  compulsory  license  occurs 
user  would  be  fully  liable  as  Infringer. 

16.  Requires  compulsive  licensing  for  pub- 
lice  performances  by  means  of  coin-operated 
phonorecord  players  (Juke  boxes) .  If  a  Juke- 
box operator  has  not  negotiated  licenses  with 
owners  of  copyrights  in  compositions  pub- 
licly performed  on  his  machines  he  must  ob- 
tain a  compulsory  license  by: 

A.  Recording  jukebox  In  Copyright  Office 
at  specified  intervals. 

B.  Posting  certificate  of  recordation  on  box. 

C.  Piling  statement  in  Copyright  Office 
listing  songs  performed  during  preceding 
year  that  were  not  covered  by  negotiated 
license. 

D.  Making  quarterly  statements  of  account 


and  royalty  payments  to  copyright  owners 
who  are  identified  on  phonorecords  per- 
formed without  negotiated  license. 

Royalty  rate  is  either  3  cents  or  a  pro- 
rated amount  of  less  than  3  cents,  which  is 
based  on  jukebox  capacity  and  total  number 
of  songs  available  for  performance  during 
each  quarter. 

17.  Stipulates  following  regarding  oioner- 
ship  and  transfer  of  copyright: 

A.  Copyright  ownership  originates  In  au- 
thor. Authors  of  Joint  work  are  co-owners 
of  copyright. 

B.  An  employer  or  other  person,  who  hires 
someone  to  prepare  a  certain  work.  Is  con- 
sidered the  author  of  the  work  and  hence 
the  owner  of  the  copyright. 

C.  An  individual,  who  contributes  to  a  col- 
lective work  such  as  an  encyclopedia  article 
or  story  first  published  in  a  magazine,  is  con- 
sidered the  author  and  owner  of  the  copy- 
right unless  he  transfers  that  right  to  the 
publisher. 

D.  A  person  may  transfer  a  material  object 
for  which  he  holds  the  copyright  to  another 
person   without  transferring  the   copyright 

E.  An  author  (or  two  or  more  authors  of  a 
joint  work)  may  terminate  a  transfer  of 
Ucense  of  his  copyright  after  35  years  (40 
years  In  some  cases).  Termination  may  also 
be  affected  by  action  of : 

1 )  majority  of  authors  who  signed  it  or  of 
their  Interests. 

2)  specified  majority  of  widow  and  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  if  author  is  dead. 

18.  Provides  as  soon  as  fixation  (creation) 
of  a  work  takes  place,  work  is  subject  to 
exclusive  federal  protection  even  though 
work  is  never  published  or  registered. 

19.  Changes  present  term  of  copyright: 

A.  Provides  basic  term  of  life  of  author 
plus  SO  years. 

B.  Protects  "joint  works"  for  60  years  from 
death  of  last  surviving  author. 

C.  Provides  term  of  76  years  from  publi- 
cation, with  maximum  limit  of  100  years 
from  creation,  for  anonymous  works,  pseu- 
donymoxis  works,  and  works  made  for  hire. 

D.  Brings  under  statutory  protection  those 
unpublished  works  presently  under  common 
law  protection.  Provides  that  In  no  case  wUl 
their  term  expire  before  1993,  and  that.  If 
published  before  then,  term  of  these  works 
will  extend  at  least  to  2018. 

E.  Increases  present  56-year  term  to  75 
years  tot  those  copyrights  already  existing— 
either  in  their  first  term  or  their  renewal 
term— before  Jan.  1,  1969,  the  effective  date 
for  this  bUl. 

P.  Allows  extension  of  period  of  up  to  1 
year  (between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1969)  for 
renewal  of  copyright  whose  first  28-year  term 
expires  during  the  first  year  (1969)  this  bUl 
Is  effective. 

20.  Requires  prescribed  notice  of  copyright 
to  appear  on  all  visually  perceptible  copies 
of  copyrighted  works  and  on  all  phono- 
records of  sound  recordings,  whether  pub- 
Ushed  in  U.S.  or  elsewhere,  if  they  are  pub- 
licly displayed. 

Stipulates  in  general  that  rlghU  in  an  In- 
dividual contribution  to  a  collective  work 
would  not  be  affected  by  lack  of  separate 
copyright  notice,  as  long  as  collective  work 
as  a  whole  bears  a  notice. 

States  that  publication  of  work  without 
copyright  notice  does  not  automatically  in- 
validate copyright,  provided: 

A.  Omission  was  from  relatively  small 
number  of  pubUcly  distributed  copies  or 
phonorecords. 

B.  Copyright  registration  for  work  is  made 
before  or  within  5  years  after  notice  was 
omitted. 

21.  Preserves  right  of  Library  of  Congress 
to  obtain  copies  and  phonorecords  for  Its 
coUectlons  but  notes  that  "this  deposit  Is 
not  a  condition  of  copyright  protection"  and 
does  not  need  to  be  coupled  with  copyright 
registration. 
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Makes  liable  for  fine  of  up  to  «250  for 
each  work  (plus  its  total  retail  value)  person 
who  falls  to  comply  with  formal  demand  of 
Register  of  Copyrights  for  work  of  copyright 
owner  for  deposit  in  Library  of  Congress 
Compliance  must  be  made  within  3  months 
of  request. 

22.  Permits  legal  or  beneficial  owner  of 
copyright  to  bring  suit  against  person  in- 
fringing  on  his  exclusive  rights. 

Provides  for  payment  of  damages  up  to 
•20,000,  with  minimum  damages  at  $100,  for 
copyright  infringement. 

28.  Requires  that  a  nondramatic  literary 
work  in  English  language  be  manufactured 
in  U.S.  In  order  to  obtain  full  copyright  pro- 
tectlon,  provided  author  is  American  doml- 
cUed  in  U.S. 

Limits  Importation  of  foreign  copies  to 
2000. 

Exempts  works  Imported  for  government 
use  or  Intended  for  nonprofit  scholarly,  edu- 
cational or  religious  use  or  written  in  Braille. 


Redmond  on  Thought,  Faith,  and  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  Massachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  April  5, 1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  famous  composer  and  writer 
of  many  outstanding  hit  songs,  and  many 
Inspirational  songs  of  faith,  has  In  his 
frequent  public  appearances  often  re- 
cited a  poem  he  wrote,  entitled  "Did  You 
Ever  Stop  To  Think." 

I  heard  him  offer  this  beautiful  poem 
in  closing  a  fine  talk  he  gave  not  long 
ago.  It  impressed  his  audience  and  me 
so  deeply  that  I  thought  Members  of 
Congress  and  those  who  read  the  Ricord 
might  find  it  interesting  and  meaning- 
ful, as  I  did. 

Actually,  the  poem  has  no  name  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  thought  it  should  have 
a  name,  even  though  the  one  I  selected 
does  not  do  Justice  to  this  fine,  moving 
composition  that  touches  upon  the  most 
profound  aspects  of  existence  and  cre- 
ation. 

I  suppose  a  beautiful  lyrical  theme  like 
this  one,  touching  so  pointedly  on  faith, 
the  world  and  the  cosmos,  is  deserving  of 
some  far  better  name,  but  after  all  it  is 
the  contents  rather  than  the  label  that 
counts. 

The  thing  that  strikes  me  quite  forci- 
bly about  the  poem  is  that  It  makes  one 
think.  Since  that  process  is  usually  a 
lesson  and  a  reward,  reading  this  poem 
is  no  exception. 

Throughout  the  history  of  man,  phi- 
losophers have  pondered  every  phase  of 
creation,  existence,  mortality  and  des- 
tiny, yet  these  questions  are  lmi>onder- 
able  and  cannot  be  definitely  answered. 

They  are  not  susceptible  to  human 
definition.  They  cannot  be  assumed,  nor 
can  they  be  proved.  They  must  be  felt 
in  the  heart.  Essentially,  they  rest  on 
faith  and  belief,  and  what  human  be- 
ings— man,  woman,  or  child — but  has 
felt  the  thoughts  that  Mr.  Redmond  so 
feelingly  expresses. 

Poet  or  peasant,  savant,  solon,  scien- 
tist, artist — the  humblest,  as  well  as  the 
richest  and  most  exalted — have  expert- 
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enced  the  thoughts  in  Mr.  Redmond's 
couplets. 

They  may  present  different  concepts 
as  to  cause  and  effect.  They  may  inter- 
pret the  web  of  life  and  the  wonders  of 
the  earth,  the  seas,  the  stars,  the  cosmos, 
and  the  imiverse  in  different  ways. 

But  every  being  has  confronted  them. 
Some  have  been  awed  by  them.  All  have 
realized  that  rational  man  does  not  have 
all  the  answers,  as  Mr.  Redmond  in  his 
gifted  wtiy  has  suggested. 

In  these  days,  above  all,  I  think  it  is 
time  for  all  of  us  to  stop  and  think  about 
the  deep,  sobertng  problems  of  the 
human  race — the  prospects  of  survival, 
the  future  hopes  and  aims  of  man,  our 
liberties,  the  salvation  of  the  free  way  of 
life,  and  our  long-time  total  ability,  let 
alone  our  will,  to  preserve  them. 

In  these  questions  there  are  surely 
things  to  think  about  profoundly  be- 
cause once  we  lose  our  liberties  and  our 
way  of  life,  it  may  well  be  thousands  of 
years,  or  never,  that  they  can  be  recap- 
tured and  restored  to  the  human  race 
and  mankind. 

Yet,  in  our  faith.  In  our  Creator,  and 
In  our  country,  we  may  have  all  the  an- 
swers if  we  are  but  willing  to  strive  for 
them  and  be  worthy  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  Mr.  John 
Redmond's  beautiful  poem: 

Dm  Ton  EvEB  Stop  To  Trikk 
(Poem  of  John  Redmond) 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
When  you  look  up  at  the  aky 
The  wonder  of  the  moon's  stars 
And  things  with  wings  to  fly 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  1 1 

How  they  ever  came  about    I 

The  things  you  live  with  every  day 

You  couldn't  Uve  without 

Sun  and  showers,  helping  flowers 
Work  their  way  up  thru  the  ground 
Or  a  falling  star  on  a  rolling  hill 
When  winter  rolls  around 

Look  around  you  here  and  there 
There  are  blessings  everywhere 
And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
Not  far  away — There  is  someone 
You  can  thank  every  dayV 


A  Program  of  Biliagaal  Educational  Op- 
portmiitiet  for  America'*  2  Million  Non- 
Enf  lish-Speakinf  Schoolchfldrcn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALirOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  5. 1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  in  the  House  today  a  bill, 
H.R.  8000,  to  offer  the  Nation's  2  million 
non-English-speaking  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolchildren  a  better  chance 
to  realize  their  full  educational  aspira- 
tions. 

This  legislation,  titled  "The  Bilingual 
Educational  Opportunity  Act,"  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  assist  local  school 
districts  in  setting  up  new  and  imagina- 


tive systems  of  bilingual  education,  in- 
dividually tailored  to  meet  the  special- 
ized needs  of  Spanish-speaking  grade 
and  high  school  students  living  in  the 
Southwestern  States,  New  York,  and 
Florida,  French-speaking  youngsters  in 
certain  areas  along  the  United  States- 
Canadian  border,  as  well  as  other  non- 
English-speaking  clilldren  residing  In 
widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  find  constructive  solutions  to  the 
unique  billngual-bicultural  education 
problems  faced  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  schoolchildren 
who  are  members  of  our  non-English- 
speaking  ethnic  and  nationality  groups. 

The  situation  is  Just  beginning  to  re- 
ceive national  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  education  problems  in  the 
United  States,  calling  for  immediate,  ag- 
grressive  remedial  action  to  help  over- 
come the  serious  learning  diflQcultles  ex- 
perienced by  this  important  segment  of 
the  Nation's  school-age  population. 

So  far,  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  toward  finding  adequate  smswers 
to  the  highly  complex  problems  Involved. 

And  today,  job  opportunities,  income 
levels,  economic  advancement.  In  fact, 
all  the  aspects  of  personal  and  family 
well-being,  are  closely  linked  to  educa- 
tional achievement  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  with  one  an- 
other. 

Those  who  are  severely  handicapped 
because  of  language  barriers  in  our  mod- 
em, predominantly  English-speaking  so- 
ciety suffer  a  continuing  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  and  share 
fully  in  the  rich  abundance  of  20th-cen- 
tury America. 

My  bill,  therefore,  is  an  effort  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  local-State-Federal 
cooperative  approach  I  believe  Is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  number  of  students 
in  the  United  States  to  whom  English 
is  a  second  language. 

The  measure  would  provide  $7  million 
the  first  year  to  enable  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  initiate  comprehensive  bilingual 
systems  of  teaching  non-English-speak- 
ing students. 

The  Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  education  agencies  to  con- 
duct a  variety  of  programs  such  as:  origi- 
nal research  and  demonstration  pilot 
projects  in  the  field  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion; intensive  preschool  Headstart-type 
programs  specifically  designed  to  orient 
and  prei)aie  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren for  smoother  transition  to  and  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  elementary 
school  environment;  activities  to  empha- 
size the  use  of  the  ability  to  speak  a 
language  other  than  English  as  a  bridge 
to  the  learning  of  English;  regular,  on- 
going school-systemwide  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs;  the  teaching  of  English 
as  the  first  or  primary  language;  the 
teaching  of  the  language  spoken  in  the 
home  as  a  second  language;  programs  de- 
signed to  impart  to  non-English-^ieak- 
Ing  students  a  knowledge  of  and  pride  in 
their  ancestral  language  and  cultural 
heritage;  programs  to  attract  and  retain 
as  teachers  promising  individuals  of  non- 
Engllsh-ig>eaking  ethnic  or  nationality 


background;  and  community  efforts  to 
establish  closer  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  cite  In 
support  of  H.R.  8000  a  recent  survey  on 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  to  Spanish- 
speaking  young  Americans,  in  which  the 
National  Education  Association  found 
that  this  group  of  bilingual  and  Wcul- 
tural  children  represented  what  it  called, 
"the  most  acute  educational  problem  in 
the  Southwest." 

The  NEA  study  continued : 

Many  of  these  young  people  experience 
academic  failure  in  school.  At  best,  they 
have  limited  success.  A  large  percentage  be- 
come school  drop-outs.  .  .  .  And  little  head- 
way is  being  made  against  the  problem.  .  .  . 

SpanUh -speaking  children  start  school 
with  a  decided  handicap  (the  almost  exclu- 
sive use  of  Spanish),  fall  behind  their  class- 
mates in  the  first  grade,  and  each  passing 
year  finds  them  farther  behind. 

They  are  conditioned  to  failure  In  the 
early  years  of  their  schooling,  and  each  ad- 
ditional year  only  serves  to  reinforce  their 
feelings  of  failure  and  frustration. 

The  Spanish-speaking  student  knows 
some  English  but  has  used  It  infrequently. 
The  language  of  his  home,  his  chUdhood,  his 
first  years,  is  Spanish.  His  environment,  his 
experiences,  his  very  personality  have  been 
shaped  by  it. 

But  he  soon  discovers  that  English  Is  the 
only  language  acceptable  In  school. 

In  addition  to  the  language  banler, 
children  of  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground "encounter  a  strange  and  differ- 
ent set  of  cultural  patterns,  an  acceler- 
ated tempo  of  living,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  teachers  who,  though  sympa- 
thetic and  sincere,  have  little  imder- 
standing  of  the  Spanish-speaking  pe<H)le. 
their  customs,  beliefs,  and  sensitivities." 

The  National  Education  Association 
report  concluded: 

The  need  Is  for  action — now  I 

To  meet  the  problem  fully,  however,  fur- 
ther legislation  and  substantially  Increased 
appropriations  are  needed.  A  more  lnt<>n- 
slve  effort  to  recruit  additional  teachers 
from  among  the  Spanish-speaking  is  anoth- 
er Imperative.  Additional  research,  especial- 
ly of  a  demonstration  nature.  Is  yet  another. 
An  extended  series  of  needs  could  be  listed. 
But  the  urgent  need  is  for  action  and  inno- 
vation in  local  school  districts  almost  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  miy  sincere  belief 
that  H.R.  8000  represents  the  kind  of  im- 
mediate legislative  action  recommended 
by  the  NEA  to  help  overcome  the  serious 
linguistic  handicaps  suffered  by  Amer- 
ica's 2  million  non-EngUsh-speaking  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  children. 

I  urge  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  to  which  this  measure  has 
been  referred,  to  schedule  early  public 
hearings  on  the  bill.  With  favorable 
committee  consideration,  I  am  hopeful 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  affirmative 
action  by  the  full  House,  perhaps  even 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

In  order  to  provide  a  somewhat  more 
specific  and  detailed  explanation  of  my 
bill,  H  Jl.  8000,  the  Bilingual  Educational 
Opportunity  Act.  I  would  like  to  insert 
In  the  CoNGRKSsiOMTAL  Record  the  follow- 
ing narrative  summary  of  the  bill's  major 
provisions: 

HH.  8000,  the  Bilingual  Educational  Op- 
pcxtunlty  Act,  would  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of   1965,  as 
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amended,  by  adding  a  new  Title  VTI.    Pres- 
ent Title  vn  would  be  redesignated  as  Title 

vin. 

OKCtARATION   or  POLICT 

Under  new  Title  VU,  Section  703,  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
as  amended,  It  would  become  the  official 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  bi- 
lingual educational  opi>ortunlty  programs 
for  large  numbers  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  to  whom  English  is  a  second 
lajDguage. 

ATTTHOaiZATION   AND   AIXOTMKMTS 

Section  703  of  the  proposed  Title  VII  would 
authorize  appropriations  for  bUlngxial  edu- 
cation programs  for  fiscal  years  1968  through 
1971.  The  authorization  would  call  for 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  1968;  tlO.000.000  for 
fiscal  1960,  and  tl5,000,000  for  each  of  the 
two  following  fiscal  years   (1970  and   1971). 

The  U.S.  Oommlaeloner  of  Education  would 
allot  from  those  funds  appropriated,  a  share 
to  a  particular  State  by  nxeans  of  a  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  non -English  speak- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents In  that  State  and  on  the  per  capita  In- 
come In  that  particular  State.  Further  de- 
tails of  the  formula  would  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  In  such  fashion  as  to  beat 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Title  VII. 

For  purpoaea  of  definition  relating  to  pro- 
posed Title  vn  non-English-speaking  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  would  refer 
to  those  who  were  bom  In,  or  one  or Jpth  of 
whose  parents  were  born  In,  a  non-ni^llsh- 
speaklng  area,  such  as  Mexico,  Puerto  Rloo, 
Cuba,  or  French  Canada.  In  States  where 
such  Information  is  available,  students  with 
Spanish  sumamea  would  quaUfy.  In  the 
cases  of  students  who  do  not  qualify  under 
any  of  the  above  criteria  and  to  whom  the 
Commlaaloner  feels  the  purpoees  of  Title  vn 
should  rightfully  apply,  he  may  establish  ad- 
ditional objective  criteria  to  provide  for  their 
Inclusion. 

A  State's  allotment  under  proposed  Title 
vn  for  a  given  fiscal  year  would  be  made 
available  for  claim  by  that  State  prior  to  a 
specified  date  set  by  the  Commissioner.  Al- 
lotments not  claimed  by  States  prior  to  that 
date  would  be  reallotted  to  other  States  for 
additional  grants  under  Title  VII  during  that 
fiscal  year.  The  manner  of  distributing  these 
extra  allotments  would  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioners. 

T7BS8  or  rsOKBAI.  rUNIM 

According  to  Section  704  of  Proposed  Title 
vn,  grants  could  be  used  for  the  planning 
and  development  of  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  children  who  speak 
English  as  a  second  language.  Such  pro- 
grams might  Include  special  bilingual  and 
blcultural  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. F^lndB  could  also  be  used  to  support 
pilot  projects  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  theorlea 
and  techniques  evolved  through  research 
having  to  do  with  the  training  of  bilingual 
children. 

In  addition  to  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  grants  could  also  go  toward  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance  and  operation  of 
programs  in  bilingual  education.  Such  sup- 
port might  Include  the  ooet  of  minor  re- 
modeling of  classroom  apsLce,  and  the  ac- 
qulsltloQ  of  equipment  necessary  for  the 
Implementation  ctf  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. 

A  number  of  types  of  bilingual  education 
programs  might  qualify  for  funding  imder 
proposed  Title  Vn.  A  standard  item  for 
many  areas  would  probably  be  a  reg\ilar,  on- 
going comprehensive  bilingual  educational 
program.  Such  a  program  might  Include  a 
concomitant  cultural  program  dedicated  to 
teticblng  bilingual  children  prldo  in  and 
knowledge  of  their  ancestral  heritage  and 
language. 

For  yoimger  bilingual  children,  HJt.  8000 


suggests  programs  that  teach  »"g"«''  m»  Vb» 
first  and  primary  language,  but  reinforce  the 
home  language  by  teaching  its  systematic 
and  correct  use  as  a  second  language.  An- 
other possible  program  aimed  at  younger 
non-English-speaking  children  might  be  an 
intensive  preschool  program  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  "Headstart." 

The  purpose  of  such  an  early  program 
would  be  to  smooth  the  transition  of  the 
child  Into  elementary  school,  and  to  Insure 
as  much  as  possible  that  he  does  not  begin 
his  educational  career  with  a  linguistic 
handicap  to  Impede  his  progress.  Another 
possibly  useful  program  could  be  one  in 
which  the  ability  of  the  non-English  speak- 
ing child  to  speak  his  native  language,  might 
be  used  as  a  bridge  to  help  him  transfer  those 
skills  to  the  learning  of  English. 

To  help  Insiu-e  the  success  of  bilingual 
programs.  Title  Vn  would  provide  funds  for 
programs  aimed  at  attracting  and  retaining 
as  teachers  in  such  programs,  qualified  per- 
sons of  non-Engll^-speaking  ethnic  or  na- 
tionality backgrounds.  It  is  also  suggested 
In  H.R.  8000  that  special  community  projects 
be  considered  under  the  terms  of  Title  Vn  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  school  and 
the  homes  of  bilingual  children. 

APPLICATIONS  rot  OaANTS  AND  CONDITIONS 
rOK   APPBOVAL 

Section  70S  of  proposed  Title  vn  q>eclflea 
that  grants  would  b«  made  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  only  after  a  proper  applica- 
tion accompanied  by  necessary  details  of  the 
Intended  program  had  been  supplied  to  and 
approved  tuy  the  Commissioner.  Applloa- 
tlons  should  set  forth  plans  for  a  purogram  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  design  as  would  be 
necessary  to  help  promote  the  broad  ptu*- 
poses  of  the  Bilingual  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Act,  and  at  the  same  time  that  wo\ild 
fulfill  one  of  the  more  specific  objectives 
listed  In  the  preceding  Section  704.  This 
general  plan  should  Include  an  explanation 
of  the  proposed  methods  of  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  projected  bilingual  educa- 
tion program.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
projected  programs,  if  funded,  would  be  un- 
der the  supervision  or  administration  ot  the 
applicant. 

Applications  should  also  make  clear  poli- 
cies and  procedures  that  would  assure  that 
Federal  funds  for  bilingual  programs  would 
not  supplant  State  and  local  efforts  In  that 
area.  In  addition,  the  application  sho\ild 
provide  for  fiscal  control  and  fund-acoovmt- 
ing  procedures  that  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  applicant.  Provision  should  also 
be  made  for  the  submission  of  an  annual 
report,  and  such  other  reports  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  the  law  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Another  requirement  for  application  ap- 
proval wotild  be  that  the  program  proposed 
therein  be  consistent  with  the  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Conamlssloner  regarding 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
Title  within  each  State.  Under  propoeed 
Title  vn  he  would  base  his  criteria  on  (A) 
the  geographic  distribution  of  non -English- 
speaking  students  within  the  State,  (B)  the 
relative  need  of  persons  In  <llfferent  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  State  for  the  kinds 
of  services  this  Title  would  supply,  and  the 
financial  ability  of  those  persons  to  supply 
such  services  for  themselves,  and  finally  (C) 
the  relative  ability  of  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  to  provide  bilingual 
educational  programs  of  the  type  that  Title 
vn  would  sponsor. 

For  approval  of  applications  for  Title  Vn 
funds  to  Implement  actual  teaching  pro- 
grams (as  opposed  to  research  projects),  the 
Commissioner  would  have  to  determine  that 
the  program  would  employ  the  best  available 
talent  and  resoiirces  and  would  appreciably 
Increase    educational    opportunity    In    the 


area  served  by  the  applicant.  He  would  also 
have  to  determine  that  provision  had  also 
been  made  to  serve  non-profit,  private  school 
children  In  the  area  who  might  be  In  need 
of  bilingual  educational  services. 

Finally  in  considering  applications, 
amendments  to  applications  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  type  of  scrutiny  as  the  orlg. 
Inal  proposal.  Also  the  Commissioner  would 
encourage  local  agencies  undertaldng  Title 
VII  programs  to  make  use  of  the  persona 
with  expertise  In  the  problems  of  worlilng 
with  non-English-speaking  students.  He 
would  also  encourage  the  use  of  community 
resources  such  as  educational  institutions, 
libraries,  museums,  and  radio  and  television 
facilities  m  bilingual  and  bl-cultural  pro- 
grams under  Title  VU. 

PAYMENTS 

Section  706  specifies  that  from  the  allot- 
ment to  a  particular  State  under  proposed 
Title  vn.  the  Commissioner  would  pay  to 
the  appUcant  with  an  approved  application 
the  amount  for  bilingual  progranas  approved 
In  that  application.  Payntents  could  be 
made  in  advance.  In  Installments,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursements. 

AOVISOET     COMldTTSX 

Section  707  provides  for  the  establishment 
In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Increasing  Educational  Op- 
portunity for  Bilingual  Children.  The  Com- 
mittee would  consLst  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  would  serve  as  chairman,  and  eight  ad- 
ditional memliers.  Four  of  these  should  be 
educators  with  experience  In  dealing  with 
the  educational  problems  of  children  who 
speak  English  as  a  second  language.  In  ad- 
dition, at  least  four  of  the  Committee  would 
be  of  non-E^gllsh-speaklng  ethnic  or  na- 
tionality background. 

The  Advisory  Committee  would  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  the  action  to  be  taken  with 
regard  to  applications  for  grants  under  Title 
VU  and  would  assist  in  the  development  of 
criteria  for  approval  of  applications.  They 
would  also  assist  In  preparation  of  general 
regulations,  and  advise  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

The  Commissioner  would  have  authority  to 
appoint  such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  help  the  Advisory  Committee  carry 
out  its  functions.  Committee  Members 
would  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day,  includ- 
ing travel  time.  While  serving  away  from 
home  they  would  be  compensated  according 
to  section  6703  of  title  6  of  the  U.S.  Code  for 
persons  In  the  government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

LABOI    STANDAaOS 

Section  706  of  propoeed  Title  VU  would 
require  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  should  be  pcUd  wages  consistent 
with  those  being  paid  for  similar  projects  In 
the  locality.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
have  authority  with  respect  to  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  section. 

BILINOUAI.  TKACHU  TBAININO  CXNTXBS 

Section  3(a)  of  HJl.  8000  would  amend 
Title  VI,  Section  001(a),  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  The  Present 
Title  VI  provides  basically  for  the  establish- 
ment of  centers  for  teaching  any  modem  for- 
eign language  deemed  important  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  industry,  business,  or  education 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  The  legisla- 
tion authorized  Instruction  in  related  areas, 
such  as  geography,  anthropology,  economics 
that  might  be  necessary  for  full  understand- 
ing of  the  language  and  coimtry  under  con- 
sideration. 

Section  8(a)  wotild  add  a  grant  and  con- 
tract authorization  under  Title  VI  for  "A 
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cujrlculum  designed  for  the  special  training 
of  teachers  of  bilingual  children."  Section 
3(b)  would  authorize  91,000,000  for  such 
training  for  fiscal  1968  by  Increasing  the 
present  Title  VI,  Section  603,  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  authorization  of  918,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1968  to  $19,000,000. 

SPECIAL    BILINGUAL    TXACHES    INBTtTUTES 

Section  4  of  H.R.  8000  would  amend  Title 
XI.  Section  1101  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  This  Title  provides  sup- 
port of  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
summer  and  regular  session  institutes  for 
teachers  In  various  areas  such  as  history, 
economics,  English,  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  science.  Institutes  are  also  avail- 
able for  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged, 
school  librarians,  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  educational  media  specialists. 

Section  4(b)  would  add  to  those  eligible  for 
institutes  imder  Title  XI  teachers  in  special 
educational  programs  for  bilingual  students. 
Section  4(a)  would  authorize  $1,000,000  for 
such  institutes  by  Increasing  the  $50,000,000 
authorization  for  fiscal  1968  specified  in  pres- 
ent law  to  $61,000,000. 

BX8KARCH 

Section  6  of  HJt.  8000  would  amend  Sec- 
tion a  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act.  Section  2(a)  of  that  act  pres- 
ently provides  Federal  grants  to  agencies,  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  for  research,  sur- 
veys, and  demonstrations  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation. Section  2(b)  provides  Federal  sup- 
port to  institutions,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions for  training  of  personnel  in  educational 
research. 

Section  S  of  HJt.  8000  would  make  research, 
surveys,  demonstrations,  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel in  research,  in  problems  of  blUng\ial 
education,  also  eligible  for  these  Cooperative 
Research  Act  fimds. 


The  Eteraal  Light  Vifil  Torch  on  Behalf 
of  SoTiet  Jewry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  nrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  5. 1987 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  22  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  the  Third  District  of 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff],  speaking  in 
Roslyn,  Long  Island,  made  a  scholarly 
and  comprehensive  speech  on  the  plight 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  "nils  sig- 
nlflcant  statement  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  those  who  are  concerned  about  this 
most  grievous  situation.  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues  and  all  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Ricord. 

The  text  of  Representative  Wolff's 
speech  follows: 

Thk  Etkknal  Light  Vian.  Tobcr  on  Bkhalf 
or  Sovixr  Jewkt 
On  September  19.  1965,  a  rally  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  organized  by  the  American 
Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  wit- 
nessed the  lighting  of  an  Eternal  Light  Wlga 
Torch  symbolizing  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jew  and  serving  to  remind  the  American 
people  of  the  ruthless  and  coldblooded  policy 
of  spiritual  extermination  which  the  Soviet 
government  has  launched  against  Its  three 
million  Jewish  citizens.  Since  that  time,  a 
replica  of  the  torch  has  been  circulated 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  It  is  the 
purpose  of  my  talk  to  you  today  at  Temple 


Beth  Sholora,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Eternal 
Light  Vigil  Torch  In  Roelyn,  to  state  firmly 
and  unequivocally  the  commitment  of  the 
American  people,  to  the  cause  of  a  be- 
leaguered Soviet  Jewish  population.  To  this 
end  the  New  York  Times  recently  carried 
a  statement  signed  by  ninety  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  testifying  to  the 
concern  of  that  body  for  Soviet  Jewry,  de- 
manding that  the  Soviet  government  allow 
Its  Jewish  citizens  "to  live  out  their  lives 
freely  as  Jews,"  and  protesting  "the  obliter- 
ation of  the  Jewish  commumty  and  Jewish 
culture."  I  say  at  this  time  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  statement,  and  I  call 
to  your  attention  tonight  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  brutal  campaign  to  assimilate 
Soviet  Jews  into  the  mainstream  of  Soviet 
atheism — a  process  which,  writes  New  York 
Rabbi  Arthur  Schnelr,  wUl  In  another  fifteen 
years  result  in  the  total  annihilation  of  Rus- 
sian Judaism  as  a  culture,  as  a  religion,  as 
a  literary  heritage.  It  Is  appropriate  that  I 
speak  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday 
of  George  Washington,  who  so  highly  valued 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom  and  who 
maintained  that  "every  man,  conducting 
himself  as  a  good  citizen,  and  being  ac- 
countable to  Ood  alone  for  his  religious 
opinions,  ought  to  be  protected.  In  worship- 
ping Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience."  In  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Hebrew  congregation  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  the  first  president  of  this  country 
avowed  that  "all  possess  alike  liberty  of 
conscience  and  Immumtles  of  citizenship. 
It  is  now  no  more  that  toleration  is  spoken 
of,  as  If  it  was  by  the  Indulgence  of  one  class 
of  people,  that  another  enjoyed  the  exercise 
of  their  inherent  nattiral  rights.  For  happily 
the  government  of  the  United  States  .  .  , 
gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecution 
no  assistance.  .  .  ."  Let  us  pray  that  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  In  response 
to  the  pressure  of  an  outraged  world  opinion, 
will  alter  its  course  of  spirltxial  genocide: 
that,  although  we  may  not  expect  in  that 
land  the  total  abatement  of  bigotry  and 
persecution,  Russia's  three  million  Jews  will 
nevertheless  be  aUowed  to  come  out  from 
the  shadow  of  fear  and  despair  under  which 
they  are  now  forced  to  live. 

Antlsemitism  is  not  new  to  Russia.  The 
first  Russian  pogrom,  itself  a  Russian  word 
meaning  "devastation,"  and  hence,  an  orga- 
nised massacre  of  Jews,  took  place  in  the 
year  11  IS  in  the  City  of  Kiev,  etiU  a  center 
of  anti-Semitism  and  the  scene  of  the  in- 
famous Babl  Yar  massacre  perpetrated  by 
the  Nazis  in  1941.  In  1536  the  Muscovite 
ambassador  to  Rome  declared  that  "the 
Muscovite  people  dread  no  one  more  than 
the  Jews,  and  do  not  admit  them  into  their 
borders."  Twice  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Russian  terri- 
tory only  to  be  brought  again  within  Russian 
borders  by  Czarlst  policies  of  expansion.  In 
1791  the  Jews  were  relegated  to  an  area  of 
the  coimtry  known  as  the  "Jewish  Pale  of 
Settlement,"  there  to  be  Intermittently  per- 
secuted until  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in 
1917.  The  official  Leninist  position  ooncem- 
Ing  the  Jews  was  one  of  equality  before  the 
law:  religious  equality  has.  In  theory,  been 
a  principle  of  Soviet  law  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. Jews  were,  like  all  Soviet  citizens,  to 
be  asslmUated  Into  the  socialist  culture 
which  replaced  Czarist  Orthodoxy.  And  yet 
this  very  freedom  proved  to  be  a  double-edged 
sword  upon  which  the  very  Identity  of  Jew- 
ishness,  forced  formaUy  to  survive  in  the 
hardship  of  ghetto  existence,  is  being  im- 
paled by  forced  absorption  into  the  Russian 
masses.  For  "assimilation,"  though  bearing 
the  trappings  of  toleration  and  "equality  be- 
fore the  law,"  means  in  reality  an  equality 
of  oneness,  from  which  no  deviation  is  per- 
mitted and  to  which  a  colorless  and  material- 
istic conformity  is  unfalteringly  demanded 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  Marxist  determin- 


ism. Whereas  the  Russian  Jew  existed  for- 
merly In  persecuted  isolation,  he  exists  today 
in  a  kind  of  persecuted  togetherness  which 
does  not  allow  him  the  choice  of  remaining 
a  practicing  Jew.  Periodic  antl-Semltlc  at- 
taclEs  by  the  government  Ironically  prevent 
the  desired  total  absorption,  however,  and 
the  tragic  result  Is  that  the  Jew  In  Russia 
is  today  caught  between  the  Scylla  of  assimi- 
lation— which  iMreavee  him  of  his  heritage — 
and  the  Charybdls  of  Jew-baltlng — which 
isolates  him  In  a  vacuum  apart  from  the 
whole,  deprived  of  his  own  cultural  and 
religious  Identity. 

The  Jews  of  Russia  are.  in  the  words  ol 
the  noted  novelist  Elie  Wlesel,  "the  Jews 
of  Silence.  Alienated  in  their  own  hcune- 
land  and  haunted  by  fear,"  Mr.  Wlesel  wrote 
recently  for  the  Saturday  Evenirig  Pott, 
"three  million  Russians  live  in  quiet  desper- 
ation." It  is  a  des{>eratlon  which  la  curi- 
ously elusive,  subject  to  the  subletles  of 
Soviet  oppressions  and  often  visible  only 
through  Innuendo.  "What  are  they  afraid 
of?"  asks  Mr.  Wlesel,  following  a  recent  trip 
to  Russia.  "I  dont  know.  Perhaps,  afraid 
to  ask.  neither  do  they.  I  wasn't  afraid  to 
ask,  but  I  never  got  an  answer.  Official 
government  guides  abruptly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  such  phenomenon  [i.e., 
anti-Semitism],  and  the  western  diplomatic 
observers  whom  I  consulted  simply  said  that 
the  whole  matter  was  an  enigma  to  them. 
As  for  the  Jews  that  I  talked  to,  they  smiled 
at  me  sadly.  'YouTe  an  outsider.  You 
wouldn't  understand.'" 

If  the  blatant  and  direct  persecution  by 
Stalin,  during  which  many  Jews  were  ex- 
ecuted, has  given  way  to  a  more  subtle  and 
Indirect  attack,  the  danger  to  the  survival 
of  Jewlshneas  remains  as  great  as  ever.  The 
record  of  facts  complied  during  the  past 
year  indicates  a  government  policy  which 
exceeds,  both  in  degree  and  scope,  the  of- 
ficial attitude  of  hostility  toward  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  Russia.  Whereas  the 
Soviet  regime  considers  reunion  to  be  an 
outmoded  and  false  superstition,  it  never- 
theless tolerates  the  existence,  most  notably, 
of  l>oth  the  Orthodox  and  Baptist  Churches 
and  the  training  of  clerical  leaders  In  t>oth 
Institutions.  Soviet  Jewry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  considered  by  the  government  to 
be  an  alien  culture,  an  ethnic  nationality 
inimical  to  Russian  nationalism  through  its 
common  heritage  with  world  Jewry.  Where- 
as the  Soviet  government  can  circumscribe 
the  Christian  churches  within  the  circum- 
ference of  Soviet  national  goals,  and 
whereas  the  adherents  to  the  Christian 
churches  i\xe  deecendents  of  Indigenous  cul- 
tures, Russia's  Jews  are,  by  their  very  prac- 
tice of  ai>artne6s,  heirs  to  a  culture  and  a 
tradition — literary,  ethnic,  religious — which 
is  alien  to  the  land  in  which  they  live.  The 
Soviet  leadership  has  apparently  decided 
that  the  most  opportune  policy  is  one  of 
extermination — no  extermination  so  bideotis 
and  murderous  as  that  of  Hitler — though 
executions  have  taken  place,  to  be  sure — 
but  rather,  an  extermination  by  strangula- 
tion and  attrition,  an  extermination  which 
would  destroy  the  spirit  but  conveniently 
leave  behind  the  manpower,  the  economic 
strength  and  viability  unbodied  in  Rtissia's 
three  million  Jews. 

What,  ^>eclflcally,  does  this  hidden  and 
seditious  persecution  consist  in?  Russian 
leaders  consistently  deny  the  charges  of 
antl-SemltIsm  leveled  against  them  by  the 
world,  and  point  out  that  the  moribund 
condition  of  Russian  Judaism  Is  owing  to 
the  disinterest  of  Jewish  youth,  to  Judaism's 
failure  to  attract  its  young  people  to  out- 
moded and  superstitious  practices  incompat- 
ible with  a  modem,  industrial  communist 
state.  I  say  to  you  that  the  evidence  con- 
tradicts this  cynical  assertion;  if  youth  is 
dlslntereeted,  that  disinterest  is  motivated, 
coerced  by  pressure;  and  the  Soviet  govem- 
ment  Is  engaged  Ui  a  death  struggle  with  a 
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cultxire  which  has  survived.  In  Implacable 
defiance,  the  barassments  ot  a  thousand 
years,  but  which  cannot  possibly  endure 
much  longer  against  asphyxiation,  enforced 
atrophy,  and  the  weight  oi  sheer  niunbers. 
First  of  all,  the  Soviet  government  Is  mak- 
ing Impoaslble  the  practice  by  Jews  of  re- 
Uglo\u  custCMns  and  traditions  essential  to 
the  perpetxiatlon  of  the  faith.  The  observa- 
tion of  dietary  laws  Is  thwarted.  Prom  1967 
until  1966  there  was  In  effect  In  the  Soviet 
Union  a  ban  on  the  public  baking  and  sale 
of  matzoh,  necessary  to  the  observance  of 
Passover;  In  1966  clearly  In  response  to  for. 
elgn  protests,  the  authorities  allowed  the 
limited  baJdng  of  matzoh  In  certain  key 
cities  such  as  Moscow  and  Leningrad:  Its 
availability  In  niral  areas  and  small  Jewish 
communities  remains  virtually  nonexistent, 
the  shotehim,  or  ritual  butchers,  are  raze. 
Three  cows  are  slaughtered  each  week  In 
Leningrad  to  aooommodate  330,000  Jews  wlt3i 
kosher  meat  which  Is  everywhere  prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

Traditional  Jewish  celebrations  and  rit- 
uals are  dlsco\iraged;  whether  Informers — 
paid  Jewish  agents  of  the  secret  police — are 
responsible,  or  whether  the  painful  shortage 
of  rabbis,  prayer  books  and  all  the  necessities 
of  worship  contributes  to  the  decline  in 
synagogue  attendance  cannot  be  ascertained: 
the  fact  remains  that  last  year  in  Lenlgrad 
there  were  fewer  than  ten  Jewish  weddings 
and  five  bar  mitzvahs  celebrated:  there  has 
been  only  one  bar  Tnitsvah  celebrated  In  Mos- 
cow In  the  last  fifteen  years.  A  further  ex- 
planation Is  offered  by  David  W.  Weiss,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  who  testified  In  1966  to  a  wide- 
spread "fear  of  the  loss  of  Job,  position,  or 
residence  permits  in  certain  cities"  militating 
against  a  show  of  Jewlshness  In  any  public 
place. 

The  Soviet  government  continues  to  re- 
fuse to  print  Jewish  Bibles  and  prayer  books. 
No  Jewish  Bibles  have  been  printed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  nineteen  twenties, 
possibly  not  since  1917.  Three  thousand 
prayer  books  were  reputedly  printed  in  1958, 
but  a  later  promise  to  print  10,000  has  been 
followed  with  silent  Inaction.  What  prayer 
books  are  In  evidence  are  tattered  almost 
beyond  recognition  and  must  be  shared  by 
groups.  Prayer  shawls  are  obsolescent  and 
are  not  made  in  the  U.S.S11. 

More  serious  to  the  futiire  of  Judaism  is 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  government  to  al- 
low either  religious  education  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren or  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish. 
Teshlvas  and  seminaries  have  been  shut 
down;  since  1962  the  rabbinical  seminary  In 
Moscow,  the  only  one  in  Rvissia,  has  been 
rendered  virtually  Inoperative,  since  student 
residence  permits  are  not  granted  for  semi- 
nary study.  The  chief  rabbi  in  Moscow  is 
73;  his  sole  associate  is  93.  Latest  informa- 
tion indicates  only  62  synagogues  left  In  op- 
eration in  the  entire  Soviet  Union;  In  1964 
there  were  97. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  deleterious 
blow  to  Jewish  consdoiisness  in  Russia  was 
struck  in  1948.  when  Stalin  destroyed  all 
Jewish  cultiiral  communications  Institutions, 
including  pubUshlng  houses,  printing  presses, 
and  the  professional  Jewish  theater.  The 
1961  founding  of  a  Yiddish  literary  bi- 
monthly, Sovietiah  Heimland.  saw  the  first 
Jewish  periodical  permitted  in  Russia  since 
1948.  All  that  remains  of  the  theatre  is  an 
amateur  group  In  Vilna  and  a  dozen  single. 
Isolated  professional  performers  who  travel 
about  the  country  performing  variety  acts. 
A  few  Yiddish  anthologies  have  been  pub- 
lished since  1969,  and  in  September  1966  a 
Yiddish  novel  by  a  living  Soviet  Jewish  writer 
appeared.  This  sporadic  and  inadequate 
publication  of  Jewish  works  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  publication  program,  as  Its  gov- 
ernment apologists  would  have  us  believe, 
and  has  doubtless  come  about  in  response  to 
world  criticism. 


If  the  economic  purges  of  1962-64  liave 
ceased — purges  in  which  more  than  half  of 
the  168  persons  executed  for  "economic 
crimes"  were  Jews — if  these  grisly  purges 
have  been  terminated,  there  remains  the 
spectre  of  economic  reprisal — of  the  failure 
of  promotion  and  university  admission.  And 
if  the  present  Soviet  policy  seems  to  have  mit- 
igated the  unrelenting  persecution  by  Khru- 
shchev, It  la  well  to  remember  the  words  of 
the  900-member  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  which  returned  last  August 
from  a  toxu'  of  Eastern  Europe  with  the  fol- 
lowing commentary :  "The  [Communist]  gov- 
ernment can  now  afford  to  be  more  generous 
to  the  remnant  of  old  believers.  They  are  at 
the  end  of  the  road.  Jewish  youth  is  not  eager 
to  accept  the  burdens  of  religious  commit- 
ment and  there  was  little  in  the  synagogues 
we  saw  which  could  possibly  attract." 

There  is  some  evidence  of  hope,  however: 
I  quote  to  you  from  a  shmt  atrtcle  which 
appeared  in  the  Waahington  Poat  on  Octo- 
ber 7, 1966: 

Thousands  of  young  Jews  danced  and  sang 
in  the  street  outside  Moscow's  Oreat  Syna- 
gogue tonight  in  enthusiastic  celebration  of 
the  Jewish  Slmhath  Torah  holiday.  .  .  .  More 
than  15.000  people,  four  out  of  five  of  them 
youngsters,  few  of  whom  normally  attend 
synagogue,  were  estimated  to  be  jammed 
Into  the  street  before  and  during  the  syna- 
gogue's evening  service.  .  .  .  Boys  and  girls 
clasped  hands  and  danced  as  the  dense 
crowd  made  vray  for  them,  while  others  sang 
improvised  Jevirlsh  songs  .  .  .  This  celebra- 
tion of  Slmhath  Torah,  the  final  day  of  the 
harvest  festival  of  Succoth,  Is  a  phenomenon 
which  occurs  annually  in  Moscow  and  can- 
not be  disclaimed.  "It  Is  the  one  risk  our 
young  people  allow  themselves,"  writes  a 
newspaper  columnist,  quoting  an  older 
Russian  Jew;  and  In  evaluating  the  mean- 
ing ot  this  Joyous  outburst,  Elle  Wiesel 
writes:  "Anyone  who  was  there  that  night 
can  attest  to  the  truth  of  this  statement: 
Young  Jews  In  Russia  want  to  return  to  Juda- 
ism, but  without  knowing  what  It  is.  With- 
out knowing  why,  they  define  themselves 
as  Jews.  And  they  believe  in  the  eternity 
of  the  Jewish  people,  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  its  mission.  That 
is  their  tragedy."  That  such  spontaneous 
and  gigantic  displays  of  Jewish  identity  are 
tolerated  at  all  would  seem  to  augur  well  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  But  the  threat  remains,  the 
more  subversive  for  its  seemingly  benign 
countenance.  For  "without  knowing  why, 
they  define  themselves  as  Jews.  .  .  .  That 
Is  their  tragedy."  If  it  is  true  that  the 
younger  Jews  care  no  longer  for  the  ritual 
of  their  religion,  if  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement have  in  their  system  of  values 
replaced  the  heritage  of  Moses,  there  still 
remains  among  them  a  constant  yearning, 
a  joyous  pride  in  being  Jewish,  albeit  a 
secular  pride.  The  celebrations  of  Slmhath 
Torah  can  mean  nothing  else.  It  may  soon 
be  too  late:  I  can  think  only  of  Othello's 
noble  words,  uttered  at  the  moment  he 
murders  Desdemona: 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. 
If  I  quelch  thee,  thou  fiaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me;  but  once  put  out  thy 

light 
Thou  cunnlng'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume. 

Once  extinguished,  the  culture  of  the  Jews 
In  Russia,  a  bulwark  of  piety  and  spiritual 
productivity  for  over  a  thousand  years,  will 
be  gone  forever.  "May  the  same  wonder- 
working D^ty,"  prayed  Washington,  "who 
long  since  delivered  the  Hebrews  from  their 
Egyptian  oppressors,  and  planted  them  In 
the  Promised  Land;  whose  providential 
agency  has  had  lately  been  conspicuous,  In 
establishing  these  United  States  as  an  In- 
dependent nation,   stUl   continue  to  water 


them  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  to  make 
the  inhabitants,  of  every  denomination,  par- 
ticipate in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  that  people  whose  Ood  Is  Jehovah." 
This  prayer  has  been  answered.  Let  us  pray 
for  the  Jews  of  Russia,  and  remember  in 
hope  the  words  of  Zachariah:  "I  will 
strengthen  the  House  of  Judah  and  I  will 
save  the  House  of  Joseph,  and  I  will  t»lng 
etgaln  to  place  them,  for  I  have  mercy  upon 
them;  and  they  shall  be  as  though  I  had  not 
cast  them  off,  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  Ood, 
and  will  hear  them." 


Speed  Fight  on  PoIlutioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  in  my  district  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  terrible  conditions  of 
pollution  that  exist  in  rivers  and  streams 
of  the  area. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized that  the  evils  and  dangers  of  pol- 
lution are  widespread  throughout  the 
country.  In  very  practical  terms,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  we  have  demon- 
strated our  strong  determination  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  its 
full  and  most  generous  part  in  alleviat- 
ing pollution  conditions,  restoring  the 
waters  to  decent  quality  standards  and 
cleaning  up  the  obnoxious  wastes  and 
residues  of  the  surroundings  of  many 
once  beautiful  streams. 

Admittedly,  the  total  elimination  of 
pollution  in  the  coimtry  is  a  gigantic 
task.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any 
short  period.  It  has  long  been  neglected 
at  every  level.  It  is  getting  worse  every 
day,  and  will  require  most  vigorous, 
urgent,  long-sustained  work  and  coop- 
eration by  the  affected  communities,  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  be- 
fore the  total,  remedial  job  can  be  done. 

Fortunately,  this  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  shown  a  very 
commendable  awareness  of  the  problem. 
We  have  already  recommended  huge 
Federal  programs  to  combat  pollution 
that  I  think  will  be  very  beneficial  and 
effective  in  many  ways  and  in  many 
places. 

Sad  to  relate,  my  district,  like  many 
other  districts.  Is  beset  by  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  pollution.  Streams  and 
bodies  of  water  that  for  years  were  noted 
for  their  purity  and  wholesomeness  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  many 
are  now  foul,  odoriferous,  pools  of  filth, 
refuse,  and  stench  that  not  only  grossly 
affront  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  people, 
but  constitute  ideal  media  for  the  spread 
of  disease  and  great  danger  to  the  public 
health. 

In  addition,  these  conditions  have 
caused  the  abatement  of  scenic  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  which,  ^nce  the 
beginning  of  this  country  up  to  compara- 
tively recent  times,  have  always  been 
avEdlable  to  the  people  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. 
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In  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
onetime  lovely,  beautiful  streams  that 
really  defy  description.  They  have  ttielr 
sources  in  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
New  England  and  once  wound  their  pic- 
turesque course  through  green  forests, 
rocks,  and  rills  and  the  fragrant,  rich 
meadows  of  a  land  that  was  about  the 
first  to  be  settled  In  this  country,  nour- 
ishing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  dotted  by 
swimming  pools  and  rowboats  and  mak- 
ing their  way  through  villages,  towns, 
and  cities  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

But  this  has  all  been  changed.  The 
streams  are  still  there  but  they  have 
been  radically  altered.  They  no  longer 
afTord  the  wholesome  surroundings  for 
swimming,  boating,  and  recreation.  In- 
stead of  the  fragrant  aroma  of  the  trees 
and  the  flowers  along  banks  overflowing 
with  fresh  water,  there  now  Is  wafted 
across  the  landscape  the  steady  flow  of 
stench-laden  breezes,  sickening  and  re- 
volting to  the  senses  of  the  people. 

At  various  points,  loathsome  indus- 
trial wastes  and  human  wastes  are  un- 
ceremoniously dumped  into  these  once 
beautiful,  wholeswne  running  streams. 

I  do  not  wish  primarily  to  assess  the 
blame  for  the  development  of  these  con- 
ditions, I  am  more  concerned  with  at- 
tacking the  causes  and  eliminating  the 
conditions. 

In  local  communities  where  these  con- 
ditions spawned,  I  think  that  there  is 
recognition  now  that  a  broadside  attack 
must  be  made  upon  pollution,  that  it 
must  start  In  the  local  communities  and 
must  involve  the  State  government  which 
is  primarily  responsible  In  many  States, 
at  least,  for  waterways  and  streams,  and 
include  the  msisslve  financial  and  tech- 
nical participation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  any  event,  these  evils,  for  the  most 
part,  stem  from  local  sources,  although 
not  all  local  communities  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  them  but  some  are  often 
the  victims  of  conditions  existing  up- 
stream. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  tackled 
these  problems  with  some  vigor  and  ef- 
fectiveness and  our  great  general  court 
and  our  ofQclals,  both  local  and  State, 
are  working  hard  to  try  to  set  up  neces- 
sary programs  to  flght  and  eliminate 
pollution 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  already  fixed  by  law.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  our  adequate  participation. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  local  communities 


and  States  cannot  do  this  Job  alone,  and 
Congress  has  recognized  that  fact. 

But  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  large  appropriations,  difficult 
as  it  may  be  at  this  time.  The  Congress 
is  now  considering  the  sum  of  $200  mil- 
lion requested  in  the  President's  budget 
for  the  antipollution  war,  but  there  are 
a  great  many  people,  including  this 
speaker,  who  believe  that  that  amount  Is 
Insufficient  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be 
done  in  the  Interest  of  the  public  health, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  wholesome  com- 
munity life  in  this  country,  and  for  the 
people,  young  and  old,  for  whom  our 
streams  are  a  truly  indispensable  source 
of  recreation,  wholesome  exercise  and 
enjoyment. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  Nation  has  spent 
something  like  $150  billion  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  nations  and  their  peoples. 
While  these  figures  come  from  an  au- 
thoritative official  source,  I  think  per- 
haps they  are  somewhat  downgraded, 
and  it  could  well  be  that  we  have  spent 
much  more  than  that  very  huge  sum  for 
the  benefit  of  other  peoples  In  the  world. 
I  will  not  here  elaborate  on  the  reasons 
and  motives  that  prompted  these  huge 
expenditures  of  American  tax  dollars. 

I  have  deep  misgivings  about  some  of 
these  programs,  however,  about  the 
waste,  the  injudicious  spending,  the  re- 
sulting scandals,  the  "Ugly  American" 
features  of  some  of  these  programs,  yet 
I  have  never  questioned  In  my  own  mind, 
or  my  own  conscience,  the  value  and  the 
justification  of  American  money  that  has 
been  made  available  to  promote  human 
betterment,  to  relieve  hunger,  distress, 
and  privation  in  so  many  places  and  ways 
and  to  strengthen  the  constructive  and 
protective  forces  of  the  free  world. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  Federal  Government  Is  asked 
to  make  some  large  sums  of  money  avail- 
able for  essential,  Indispensable  emer- 
gency needs  of  large  numbers  of  the 
American  people,  and  within  proper  lim- 
its and  within  reason,  I  think  we  must 
resolve  to  do  it  and  to  act  swiftly  and 
adequately. 

In  fact,  not  to  act  adequately  would 
be  a  great  reflection  on  our  judgment, 
our  wisdom,  our  common  sense,  because 
the  need  of  a  national  antipollution 
purge  is  obvious  even  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, and  we  of  the  Congress  who  see 
it  at  our  own  level  and  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  nature  and  ex- 


tent of  the  evllfi,  know  as  well  u  anyone, 
how  Important  it  is  for  us  to  launch  a 
great,  national  campaign  ridily  financed, 
well  endowed,  intelligently  and  efficiently 
and  aggressively  led  to  drive  pollution 
from  the  streams  and  waters  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  a  vital.  Inescapable  national 
mandate  for  today,  not  tomorrow. 

When  I  make  these  references  to  possi- 
ble appropriations,  I  am  not  thinking  In 
picayune  terms.  Rather.  I  am  thinking 
in  very  round,  large  figures,  and  I  think 
this  Government  must  make  up  its  mind 
to  be  prepared  to  spend  at  least  up  to 
$4  billion  a  year  for  some  time  to 
come  to  flght  pollution,  if  this  Job  is 
going  to  be  done  as  fast  and  completely 
as  it  must  be  and  should  be,  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people  and  the 
decency  and  dignity  of  this  Nation. 

In  fact,  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend 
what  is  required. 

I  have  been  working  for  antipollution 
measures  over  a  long  period  of  time  now. 
While  I  appreciate  the  progress  we  have 
nmde  to  date,  It  is  very  otnrlous  that  the 
rate  of  progress  must  be  stepped  up,  be- 
cause, while  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated, in  terms  of  accomplishment,  the 
results  are  difficult  to  see  ansrwhere  at 
this  time. 

So  that  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  adding  much  more  money  to  that 
which  has  been  apprc^Jriated  and  trans- 
lating these  huge  sums  Into  concrete  ac- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time  through 
the  States  and  local  governments,  so  that 
we  can  clean  up  these  terrible  pollution 
conditions  In  our  streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  ponds  In  the  foreseeable  future.  We 
cannot  endure  a  long  wait  for  action 
against  pollution. 

There  has  been  a  crippling  lag  In  the 
implementation  of  the  antipollution  pro- 
gram with  too  much  emphaiis  upon  slow, 
deliberate,  haltlng^  planning  measures, 
and  not  enough  upon  getting  necessary 
projects  xmderway,  notwithstanding 
regional  planning  and  without  regard  to 
the  obstruction  of  picayune  economizers 
who  put  their  shortsighted  economy  Ideas 
ahead  of  the  public  Interest. 

It  Is  my  view  and  de^  conviction 
that  11  we  act  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  see 
to  it  that  the  toital  antipollution  program 
Is  adequately  financed,  skillfully  directed, 
aggressively  conducted,  as  fast  as  It 
practically  can  be,  this  Congress  will  be 
making  an  additional  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  health,  betterment,  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people. 


SENAH 


Thursday,  April  6, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  jl 

Our  Father  Ood,  whose  paths  are 
mercy  and  truth,  and  who  understand- 
est  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts;  we  pause 
in  the  busy  rush  of  the  day  to  ask  that 
the  deliberations  of  these  hours  may  re- 
flect the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit.     So 


teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  ser- 
vants and  Thy  glory  imto  Thy  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us:  and  establish  Thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the 
work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  It. 

God  be  in  our  head  and  In  our  under- 
standing; 

God  be  in  our  eyes  and  In  our  looking; 

God  be  in  our  mind  and  in  our  think- 
ing. 

Make  us  alive  and  alert,  we  pray  Thee, 
to  the  spiritual  vtilues  which  underlie 
all  the  struggle  of  these  epic  days.    Open 


our  eyes  to  the  futility  of  changing  maps 
without  changing  men.  To  this  end  may 
selfishness  and  all  uncleanness  be  purged 
from  our  own  hearts  and  our  will  be 
lost  in  Thine. 

Send  us  torMi  to  our  work  today  say- 
ing of  Thee,  as  Thy  servants  have  said 
across  all  the  chtmglng  centuries,  "He 
restoreth  my  soul." 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE   JOXJRNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Loko  of  Louisiana, 
said  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
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of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  April  5,  1967,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
102) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  report  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

This  fiscal  1966  report  teUs  a  proud 
story  of  continuing  progress  on  many 
scientific  frontiers — of  bold  and  creative 
men  and  women  pitting  their  skill  and 
Imagination  against  the  challenges  and 
opportimities  posed  by  nature. 

Scientific  research  is  the  key  with 
which  we  can  unlock  the  doors  of  the 
future.  As  a  nation  we  have  learned  this 
only  recently.  Not  long  ago  our  scien- 
tists usually  had  to  go  abroad  to  learn 
of  the  newest  discoveries,  but  now  the 
world  often  comes  here  to  learn.  In  our 
universities,  our  Government  and  our 
industrial  laboratories,  the  quality  of  our 
scientific  research  is  second  to  none. 

We  intend  to  maintain  this  high  stand- 
ard. The  task  we  have  set  ourselves  Is 
to  wrest  from  nature  the  intellectual 
treasures  with  which  we  will  build  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

Scientific  research  has  given  us  new 
Insights  and  provided  tools  for  practical 
progress: 

New  metals  which  can  stand  up  to  the 
fierce  heat  of  rocket  engines  make  our 
space  filghts  possible. 

New  ultrtiminlature  electronic  devices, 
bom  of  basic  discoveries  made  only  two 
decades  ago,  guide  our  spacecraft  In  or- 
bit and  our  aircraft  in  Vietnam. 

The  frontiers  of  the  known  universe 
have  been  pushed  back  In  the  last  decade 
and  shown  to  contain  energy  sources  of 
unprecedented  magnitude,  thanks  to  de- 
velopments In  astronomy,  and  especially 
In  the  new  use  of  radlotelescopes. 

Experiments  with  the  atomic  nucleus 
have  led  us  to  power  reactors  which  will 
make  electricity  more  abundant  and 
cheaper  throughout  the  world. 

The  already  visible  horizons  of  the 
future  are  even  more  exciting. 

Our  scientists  are  Increasingly  confi- 
dent that  we  will  be  able  to  modify  the 
weather  significantly  and  perhaps  even 
to  do  away  with  drought  and  flood. 

Computers  are  already  revolutionizing 
our  ways  of  thinking  and  our  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  we  have  only  Jiist  be- 
gun to  sense  the  Impact  they  will  have 
on  our  industry,  our  education,  and  the 
abundance  of  our  society. 

Desalting  the  waters  of  the  seas  and 


the  brackish  ground  waters  which  imder- 
lie  great  parts  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  will  help  meet  the  needs  of 
parched  and  thirsty  lands. 

New  fuels,  new  plastics,  synthetic  ma- 
terials of  a  thousand  kinds,  will  make 
life  better  for  our  citizens. 

New  technologies  wiU  give  us  better 
ways  to  eliminate  the  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water. 

The  work  of  our  researchers  who  probe 
the  chemistry  of  life  itself,  and  unravel 
the  marvelous  molecular  codes  which 
hold  the  secrets  of  heredity,  will  also 
teach  us  to  avert  or  to  cure  disease,  and 
perhaps  one  day  may  delay  the  effects  of 
Inevitable  aging  which  afBlct  us  all. 

We  know  that  we  can  continue  this 
flow  of  benefits  to  mankind  only  if  we 
have  a  large  and  constantly  replenished 
pool  of  basic  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing to  draw  upon.  For  the  path  be- 
tween basic  discovery  and  its  applica- 
tion can  be  both  long  and  uncertain. 

We  intend  to  maintain  such  a  pool 
with  all  our  talents  and  resources,  so 
that  we  can  t^ply  It  to  our  needs.  Per- 
haps most  important,  we  Intend  to  main- 
tain this  pool  of  basic  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  because  of  the  stimulus  it 
provides  to  our  young  minds  In  the 
challenge  of  Ideas.  Knowledge,  as  we 
have  learned  from  our  rich  expeiienoe. 
Is  not  a  laboratory  curiosity.  It  Is  a 
critical  tool  for  our  national  health,  our 
national  growth,  and  the  sound  educa- 
tion of  all  of  us.  The  very  process  of 
generating  knowledge  produces  the 
highly  trained  scientists  and  engineers 
that  are  needed  to  man  our  universities, 
industries,  and  government. 

The  National  Science  Foimdation  Is 
entrusted,  more  than  any  other  single 
national  Institution,  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  expand  our  reservoir  of  basic 
knowledge  through  research,  and  to 
promote  excellence  In  our  scientific 
education.  It  is  doing  this  Job  admi- 
rably, as  the  attached  report  shows.  It 
must,  and  will,  do  even  better. 

Under  the  programs  pn^xised  to  you 
In  the  Congress  for  next  year,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  would: 

Sponsor  the  research  of  faculties  and 
postgraduate  students  In  more  than  450 
schools  in  all  50  States; 

Develop  new  ai^roaches  In  science 
education; 

Provide  laboratory  facilities  In  at  least 
30  graduate  schools; 

Assist  more  than  35,000  secondary 
school  and  college  teachers  to  Improve 
their  teaching  capabilities; 

Help  to  improve  the  quality  of  25  or 
more  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  have  shown  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop outstanding  capabilities  In  one  or 
more  scientific  disciplines; 

Provide  funds  to  explore  and  test  the 
effectiveness  of  computers  In  all  stages 
of  the  educational  process. 

In  these  ways,  the  Foundation  is  sub- 
stantially expanding  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  science  education  at 
all  levels.  It  is  helping  to  increase  the 
number  of  colleges  and  universities 
which  can  provide  truly  excellent  scien- 
tific training  and  research.  In  doing 
this.  It  Is  continuing  to  expand  our  capa- 
bilities for  basic  research  In  all  fields 
of  modem  science. 


To  be  fruitful,  scientific  and  teclmical 
information  must  quickly  reach  those 
who  can  use  it.  As  the  volume  of  re- 
search results  grows,  this  becomes  harder 
to  achieve.  But  the  stakes  are  well 
worth  the  effort.  Every  increase  of  i 
percent  in  the  efficiency  of  our  $22  billion 
public  and  private  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  is  worth  $220  million 
per  year.  The  Foundation  will  there- 
fore institute  new  programs  to  devise 
improved  systems  for  handling  scientific 
Information,  and  will  work  with  other 
Govenmient  agencies  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  Federal  technical  information 
programs. 

Many  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
our  times  depend  for  their  solution  on  a 
better  understanding  of  man  and  his 
Interaction  with  the  highly  technologi- 
cal society  in  which  he  lives.  For  this 
reason,  the  Foundation  lias  more  than 
doubled  the  funds  for  basic  research  in 
the  social  sciences  over  the  past  5  years. 

The  story  of  scientific  achievement  and 
challenge  told  by  this  annual  report  Is  a 
story  of  a  sound  Investment  which  will 
pay  handsome  dividends.  I  commend 
the  report  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thi  White  Housi,  April  6.  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lono  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Information  of  Senators, 
while  I  do  not  feel  disponed  to  give  any 
guarantee  or  firm  assurance  In  the  mat- 
ter, it  Is  my  belief  that  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  any  important  votes  on  today 
or  tomorrow.  I  say  that  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  are  making  their  plans. 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  is  very 
important  and  can  and  should  be  de- 
bated. Perhaps,  if  we  can  gain  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so,  we  might  tempo- 
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rarily  lay  aside  the  pending  bill  and 
handle  some  less  controvereial  matters 
and  then  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Because  a  number  of  Senators  are 
absent,  for  whom  we  do  not  have  pairs, 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  leadership  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  come  to  a  vote 
on  a  number  of  important  amendments 
prior  to  the  return  of  certain  Senators. 
Because  of  this  situation,  I  believe  that 
\^'e  will  not  have  any  rollcall  votes  before 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Virtually  all  of  the 
bills  that  are  on  the  calendar  are  private 
bills,  and  it  would  not  take  very  long  to 
dispose  of  them.  Two  or  three  other 
items  are  on  the  calendar,  all  of  which, 
except  one.  are  under  a  hold  order.  That 
means  that  the  calendar  could  be  dis- 
posed of  quickly. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  acting 
majority  leader  wishes  to  do  with  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  or,  if  we 
come  in  on  Friday,  how  to  dispose  of  the 
time  on  Friday,  other  than  for  speeches — 
unless  he  wishes  to  consider  the  other 
amendments  that  are  pending  presently, 
which  have  not  yet  been  caJled  up. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  read  in  the  Record  every 
word  of  debate  that  has  occurred  during 
the  last  3  days.  In  my  judgment,  the 
great  debate  that  has  been  transpiring 
in  the  Senate  is  a  credit  to  the  Senate.  I 
hope  I  will  be  pardoned  for  saying  that, 
because  I  have  been  participating  in  the 
debate. 

The  speeches  have  been  logical;  they 
have  been  carefully  considered.  We  have 
exchanged  much  information,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  discussion  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  Senate  will  lead  to 
substantive  law  and  important  reform  of 
our  election  laws. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  is  being 
wasted.  This  ground  must  be  covered 
somewhere,  though  I  believe  most  of  it 
could  properly  be  hammered  out  In  ses- 
sions of  the  committee.  This  is  a  very 
Important  matter  that  the  Nation  should 
understand,  and  it  is  also  desirable  that 
Senators  understand  it.  I  have  been 
dismayed  to  learn  that  some  Senators 
who  se^  to  repeal  the  Long  Act  do  not 
seem  to  understand  it  very  well  and  need 
to  be  further  Informed  on  that  subject. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
making  progress  along  that  line  in  clear- 
ing up  a  number  of  misunderstandings 
and  setting  the  basis  for  some  desirable 
amefidments  which  I  am  sure  will  ulti- 
mately become  law. 

I  would  hope  that  any  urgent  matter 
that  might  be  on  the  calendar  could  be 
disposed  of.  I  do  not  care  to  displace 
the  pending  bill — except  perhaps  mo- 
mentarily, to  dispose  of  a  few  other  mat- 
ters that  do  not  appear  to  be  controver- 
sial. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


Attthokization  of  Ubkb  Crakois  fob  CntTAIN 
Services   Pkbtobmkd   bt   the   Dkpabtmxnt 

OF   ACRICTJLTimE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  February  2.  1903,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  user  charges  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  thereunder  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Pboposed  Conccssion  Contract  in  thb  Maix 
Akea,  Washinoton,  D.C. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  contract  In  the  Mall 
area,  Washington,  D.C.  (with  accompfuiy- 
ing  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Pboposed  Extension  of  Concession  Con- 
tbact  in  Oltmpia  Nation ai.  Park,  Wash. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  puiBU- 
ant  to  law,  a  proposed  extension  of  a  con- 
ceaalon  contract  in  Olympla  National  Park, 
Wash,  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Repeal  of  Ckbtain  PaovisiONa  of  Tni.B  5 

AND  TPTLK  18,  UNHED  STATES  CODE 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  title 
6  and  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Temporabt  Admission  Into  the  Uniteo 
States  of  Cebtain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Cestaik 

AUZNS 

TVo  letters  from  the  Conomlasloner,  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  Relating  to  Thieo  Pbeferxncb  and 
Sixth  Preference  Claosdtcatiom  for  Cer- 
tain Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  punmant  to 
law,  reports  relating  to  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification  for  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  American  Academt  of  Arts  and 
Letters 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  New  Tork.  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pur- 
siiant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  academy,  for 
the  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  National  Inbtituti  of  hxn  and 
Letters 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  secretary,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  New 
York,  N.7.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Institute,  for  the  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Report  on  Spbclu.  Stttdt  To  UtrcoMWx  the 

SUFFICIENCT    OF    THE    PRESENT    SaFETT    R«- 

qttiremints  of  the  Federal   Coal  Mine 
Safett  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  ptursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  special  study  to  determine  the 
sufficiency  of  the  present  safety  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  as 
amended,  dated  March  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Repobts  of  Uj5.  Atomic  Enexot  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UjB.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  trans- 
mlttliig.  pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  year  1960,  and  Its  sup- 
plemental report  entitled  "Fundamental  Nu- 
clear Energy  Research — 1966"  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


RESOLUTION   OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.  1075 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  free  postage  dur- 
ing certain  holidays  to  the  immediate  fam- 
ily of  military  personnel  serving  In  war 
zones 

Reaolved,  that  the  members  of  the  CX>ngresB 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  post- 
age free  service  during  the  seasons  of  Thanks- 
giving. Easter,  Christmas  and  Jewish  holidays 
to  the  Immediate  family  of  military  person- 
nel serving  in  war  zones;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  requested  to' transmit  to 
the  senators  and  representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  In  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  in  the 
hope  that  each  will  use  every  endeavor  to 
have  favorable  action  taken  by  congress  upon 
this  special  matter. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,   without   amendment: 

S.  1216.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
dxirlng  fiscal  year  1967  for  iise  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  properties 
pursuant  to  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89- 
754,  and  for  other  purposes  (R^t.  No.  168). 


TO  REVISE  AND  EXTEND  THE  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 — REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE — SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS   (S.  REPT.  NO.  159) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I 
rep(»t  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  602)  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appal£u:hlan  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
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with  the  supplemental  views  of  Senators 
COOPKR  and  Muhphy. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
NB)Y  of  New  York  In  the  chair ) .  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OP   A 
COMMTITEE 

As  In  executive  session, 
The   following    favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Endlcott  Peabody,  of  Masfiachusetta,  to  be 
an  AMlstant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  n<Mnlnation  of  two 
general  oflacers  in  the  Army.  I  ask  that 
these  nominations  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  placed  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Oen.  Paul  Lamar  Preeman,  Jr..  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  XJS. 
Army) .  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  llat,  In  the 
grade  of  general;  and 

Lt.  Oen.  James  Karrlck  Woolnougb,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
general  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  In 
addition,  I  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tions of  141  oflScers  for  appointment  in 
the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  and  1875  ofBcers  for  appointment 
In  the  Army  In  the  grade  of  oolonel  and 
below.  Sluice  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Daniel  H.  Daley,  for  appointment  as  per- 
manent professor,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy; 

Sidney  H.  Curtis,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Raymond  E.  Abel,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  Air  Force  pre- 
commlssloned  schools,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force; 

George  L.  Darley,  and  Helen  M.  Helnrlch, 
for  reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list; 

James  A.  Hooper,  and  stmdry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Peter  B.  Carter,  for  appointment  as  per- 
manent professor,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy; 

Marshall  S.  Cook,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force;  and 

Gerard  F.  Armendlnger,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Officer  Training  School,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  MONDAliE: 
S.  1454.  A    bill    for   the    reUef    of   Bmer 
O.  Brlckson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for   himself,  Mr. 
Bath,    Mr.   Busoick,    Mr.    Diskssn, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartkx! 
Mr.  McCartht,  Mr.  McGovkrn,  Mr. 
Nelsok,   Mr.    Proxmirx:,   Mr.   Yodko 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Yotjno  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Perot  ) : 
8. 1465.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway   Development   Corporation,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kuchrl)  : 
8. 1456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947.  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  with  respect  to  emergency 
labor  disputes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
vmder  a  separate  heading. ) 
ByMr.  DIRKSEN: 
8. 1467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  HRUSKA: 
8. 1458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KxNNSDT  of  New  York) : 
S.  1450.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  certain  non- 
profit medical  research  institutions;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  oi  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoETON,   Mr.    MoNDALK,   Mr.   Bath, 
Mr.  Hartkx,   Mr.   Kttchkl,   Mr.   Mc- 
GovBiN,  Mr.  Nklson,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Randolph,   Mr.   Proxmirr,   and   Mr. 
YouNo  of  North  Dakota) : 
8. 1460.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission   Act.    to   promote    quality    and 
price   BtabUIzatlon,   to   define   and   restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights 
of  producers  and  resellers  In  the  distribution 
of  goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,   or  trademarks,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCartht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON; 
8.  1461.  A  bill  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  by  adding  a  new  provision 
providing  an  additional  deduction  for  mort- 
gage guarantee  insurance  losses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1462.  A  bill   to  amend  section   602   of 
Utle  VI  of  the  CTvll  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.  262)  to  provide  that  Federal  financial 
assistance  shall  not  be  demed  any  hospital 
or   patient   therein   on   accoimt   of  certain 
practices  of  said  hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
8. 1463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emll  Wil- 
liam Aceto;  and 

S.  1464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  dty 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
8. 1466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 


of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
fca-  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  In  Ackerman,  Miss.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MiTSKiz)  : 
S.  1466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  amortiza- 
tion deduction,  based  on  a  36-month  pe- 
rtod,  for  air  pollution  control  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request) : 
8. 1467.  A  bill  to  provide  authorizations 
from  the  highway  safety  tmd  beauty  trust 
fimd  to  carry  out  the  piirposes  of  the  high- 
way safety  and  beautlflcatlon  programs  un- 
der tlUe  23.  United  States  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

By    Mr.    MUNDT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bakss,     Mr.     Bennett,     Mr.     Bur- 
dick,  Mr.   Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,    Mr.   Fannin,    Mr.    Han- 
BRN,  Mr.  HICKINLOOPER,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.   Miller,   Mr,  Morton,  tSx. 
Pearson.  Mr.  Perct,  Mr.  Prodtt,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Towxx,  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) : 
8.J.  Res.  64.  Joint   resolution   to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


EXTENSION  OP  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Sparkman.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mttndt,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Bogcs)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  rs.  Res.  106) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

8.  Res.  106 
Resolved,  That  the  first  sentence  of  S. 
Res.  293,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second 
session,  agreed  to  August  26.  1966  (relating 
to  the  eetabllshment  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress) , 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'March  31,  1967." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1967.' 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Bayh,  Btjrdick, 
DiRKSEN,  Griffin,  Hart,  Hartke,  Mc- 
Carthy, McGovERN,  Nelson,  PROXMrar, 
YOTTNC  of  North  Dakota,  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Percy  a  bill  to  recapitalize  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. The  bill,  with  minor  technical 
changes,  is  the  same  as  S.  3698  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

Last  year  the  bUl  was  Introduced  In 
the  hope  of  helping  to  ward  off  trafflc- 
crippllng  toll  increases.  This  year  we 
face  the  problem  of  seeking  to  remedy 
the  basic  inequity  of  the  1954  act.  au- 
thorizing U.S.  participation  in  seaway 
development. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act  of  1954 
requires  that  the  Corporation  pay- 
through  toll  revenues — Its  entire  cost  of 
construction  by  the  year  2009,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
This  self-sustaining  requirement  Is 
unique  among  all  other  waterways  and 
ports  which  the  United  States  has  as- 
sisted as  a  matter  of  public  transpor- 


tation policy.  It  Is  an  unfair  burden 
and  discriminates  against  the  seaway. 

Last  year  when  we  introduced  the  bill, 
the  Corporation  and  its  Canadian  coun- 
terpart had  decided  to  recommend — and 
In  December  1966,  did  recommend — a  toll 
Increase  of  10  percent  in  order  to  better 
make  required  repayments. 

A  package  was  recommended  calling 
for  a  total  increase  of  10  percent  and  a 
decrease  in  the  \J£.  share  of  seaway  toll 
revenues  from  29  percent  to  28  percent. 
Noting  that  the  outstanding  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation — Including  de- 
ferred interest,  capitalized  Interest,  and 
revenue  bonds  at  the  end  of  196&— 
totaled  $141,719,000,  a  Corporation  re- 
port In  May  of  1966  set  up  repayment 
goals  for  a  5-year  period  from  1967  to 
1971.    It  stated: 

An  approximate  10  percent  Increase  In 
tolls  would,  If  traffic  expands  as  predicted, 
allow  the  Corporation  to  begin  to  repay  Its 
debts  within  the  5-year  forecasted  period 
(1967-1971). 

This  estimate  was  based  on  a  showing 
that  the  lag  In  traffic  and  tonnage  from 
1959  to  1965  had  resulted  In  an  $8.2  mil- 
lion greater  denclt  than  was  anticipated 
when  tolls  were  established  In  1969, 

Other  Senators  and  I  and  a  number  of 
Representatives,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
of  Wisconsin,  resisted  the  recommended 
Increase  for  Its  harmful  effect  on  sea- 
way traffic. 

We  achieved  a  significant  victory  In 
this  effort  when  the  United  States  and 
Canada  announced,  on  March  14.  a  4- 
year  moratorium  on  toll  Increases.  That 
agreement  will  give  us  time  to  work  out 
solutions  to  the  long-range  problems  of 
the  seaway. 

Solutions  are  necessary,  especially  re- 
garding financing.  For  if  the  predictions 
and  estimates  of  the  Corporation  prove 
to  be  accurate,  the  seaway  will  be  hope- 
lessly "in  the  red"  4  years  from  now.  and 
the  pressure  for  toll  Increases  will  be 
much  greater. 

In  those  recent  negotiations,  the  U.S. 
Seaway  Corporation  received  no  toll  In- 
crease, even  though  It  recommended  an 
Increase  of  10  percent.  The  Corporation 
suffered  a  reduction  in  Its  share  of  total 
toll  revenues  from  29  percent  to  27  per- 
cent, even  though  It  had  recommended  a 
decrease  of  only  1  percent. 

This  means  that  over  the  5-year  study 
period— 1967-71— the  Corporation  reve- 
nues estimates  of  approximately  $40,800,- 
000  will  actually  total  only  about  $35 
million,  or  about  $1,076,000  less  per  year 
than  anticipated. 

The  Corporation's  deficit — in  terms  of 
their  projected  repayment  schedule — will 
Increase — under  their  projections — by 
roughly  $5  million  over  the  1967-71 
period. 

This  makes  It  very  Important  that  we 
make  every  effort  now  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  apparent  financial  dilemma. 
There  is.  of  course,  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  traffic  increases  alone  will 
permit  the  seaway  to  meet  Its  obligations. 

But  the  projections  on  traffic  growth 
In  the  past  have  always  exceeded  actual 
tonnage,  with  the  exception  of  1966, 
when  the  actual  tonnage  exceeded  esti- 
mates by  1,249,000  tons. 


This  one  successful  year  still  leaves  us 
51.3  million  tons  short  of  estimates  for 
the  8-year  life  of  the  seaway  from  1959 
through  1966. 

Therefore,  we  believe  the  recapitaliza- 
tion bill  we  introduced  last  year,  and  have 
reintroduced  again  today,  must  soon  be 
considered,  and  for  two  reasons.  First, 
in  the  absence  of  some  such  legislative 
change  or  striking  increases  in  traffic, 
we  will  again  face  the  possibUity  of  toll 
Increases  in  4  years.  Second,  the  basic 
inequity  of  requiring  the  seaway  to  pay 
Its  own  way — In  comparison  to  other 
waterways — must  be  remedied. 
What  are  these  Inequities? 
The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  in  1957,  established  the  Sea- 
way Corporation  and  authorized  It  to 
borrow  up  to  $140,000,000  to  finance  con- 
struction of  the  seaway.  The  principal 
was  required  to  be  repaid,  with  interest 
at  prevailing  rates,  within  50  years.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  any  waterway  of 
the  United  States  had  been  financed  with 
repayment  requirements. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Seaway 
Act,  the  Corporation  Is  also  responsible 
for  the  expenses  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  seaway  itself.  Again, 
no  other  federally  constructed  water- 
way Is  required  to  bear  these  expenses. 
In  every  case  except  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  the  expenses  of  operation 
and  maintenance  are  paid  from  Federal 
appropriations. 

The  act  directed  the  Seaway  Corpora- 
tion to  negotiate  with  its  sister  Canadian 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  to  estab- 
Ush  agreed  toll  levels  or.  failing  agree- 
ment, to  set  them  unilaterally.  The  act 
directed  that  tolls  be  set  at  a  level  high 
enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  interest,  repayment  of  the  capital 
debt  within  50  years,  and  depreciation. 

The  very  substantial  allowance  for  de- 
preciation—it was  $1,686,000  In  1965 — 
Is  impossible  to  justify  as  a  required  ele- 
ment of  tolls.  Even  if  It  were  true  that 
the  facilities  of  the  seaway  were  slowly 
becoming  worthlesi  despite  their  main- 
tenance. It  makes  no  sense  to  require 
tolls  to  cover  both  capital  repayment 
and  depreciation.  It  means  that  users 
of  the  seaway  have  to  pay  for  It  twice — 
once  in  repayment  of  the  capital  to  the 
Treasury,  and  once  again  in  depreciation 
allowances. 

Our  bill  would  remove  some  of  the 
inequities  by  lifting  the  capital  repay- 
ment burdens  from  the  seaway. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  direct  the 
conversion  of  the  revenue  bonds  of  the 
Corporation,  along  with  all  accrued  In- 
terest, into  capital  stock  paying  a  3.61- 
percent  cumulative  dividend.  This  rate 
of  return  Is  approximately  the  combined 
average  Interest  charge  on  outstanding 
bonds  and  deferred  Interest.  Based  on 
the  state  of  the  Corporation  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1965.  this  would  mean  the 
issuance  of  capital  stock  to  the  Treasury 
In  the  amount  of  $124,276,050  and  de- 
ferred Interest  in  the  amount  of  $17.- 
443,244. 

The  proposed  reorganization  does  not 
represent  an  abandonment  of  the  con- 
cept that  the  seaway  should  pay  Its  way 
to  the  Treasury.    It  Is  a  modest  proposal 


which  does  not  run  counter  at  all  to  any 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
founding  of  the  seaway.  :Many  of  us 
would  prefer  a  measure  which  wholly 
eliminated  tolls,  but  this  bill  does  not  do 
that.  The  seaway  is  paying  its  own  way. 
It  has  already  returned  more  than  $20 
million  In  cash  to  the  Treasury. 

We  are  In  effect  extending  the  repay- 
ment period  in  perpetuity,  but  at  a  rate 
of  payment  which  will  permit  mainte- 
nance of  toll  levels  which  will  not  de- 
press traffic.  It  may  even  be  possible  to 
lower  tolls  imder  this  proposal. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  sea- 
way toll  revenues  would  still  return  $5,- 
116,000  per  year  to  the  Treasury.  In 
the  next  45  years  at  present  traffic  rates, 
it  would  pay  the  Treasury  over  $230  mil- 
lion dollars.  Certainly  no  other  trans- 
portation faciUty  has  ever  been  made  to 
pay  for  Itself  to  that  high  degree.  Yet 
this  arrangement  would  afford  substan- 
tial relief  to  the  Seaway  Corporation 
by  eliminating  the  huge  burden  of  re- 
pajrment  of  capital. 

The  second  major  change  made  by  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  it  would  re- 
lieve the  Corporation  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  its  facilities.  This  provi- 
sion, too.  Is  a  compromise.  In  every 
other  federally  financed  waterway,  both 
maintenance  and  operation  are  paid 
from  appropriations,  not  to  mention 
original   construction.    Thus   $100,000,- 

000  of  Federal  fimds  have  paid  for  the 
construction  alone  of  the  New  Orleans 
seaway  industrial  canal,  and  will  pay 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance. 
Through  fiscal  1965.  the  Delaware  River 
Channel  to  Philadelphia  has  cost  over 
$54  million  for  construction  and  $113 
million  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
And  all  of  these  waterways  are  free  of 
tolls. 

Certainly  it  is  not  imreasonable  in  the 
light  of  these  other  expenditures,  wiilch 

1  believe  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
to  provide  for  the  pasmient  of  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
from  Federal  appropriations.  The  na- 
tional economic  benefit  of  the  seaway 
cannot  be  questioned. 

Finally,  this  projjosal  provides  that 
tolls  shall  be  calculated  to  cover,  at 
capacity  operations,  the  expenses  of 
operation,  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes.  In- 
terest on  any  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  payment  of  the  3.61  percent 
dividend  on  capital  stock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. This  has  the  effect  of  eliminat- 
ing, as  a  basis  of  calculation  of  tolls,  the 
depreciation  element  which  previously 
resulted  in  tolls  paying  double  the  cost 
of  the  seaway.  The  return  to  the 
Treasury  of  $5,116,000  per  year  from  toll 
revenues  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  without  addi- 
tional depreciation  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  modifications 
which  would  be  made  by  this  bill,  the 
Seaway  Corporation  would  not  have  had 
a  loss  of  $1,970,000  In  1965.  It  would, 
after  paying  for  operation,  administra- 
tion, and  a  dividend  of  $5,116,000  to  the 
Treasury,  have  had  a  surplus  of  $203,000. 
After  the  accumiilatlon  of  operating  re- 
serves, such  a  financial  basis  would  per- 
mit a  reduction  of  tolls  and  would  cer- 
tainly end  forever  any  need  for  an 
increase. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1455)  to  provide  for  a 
more  conservative  capitalization  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  piirpoees,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MoNDAi^  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve In  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmirk]  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Senators'  Association,  and 
who  provided  such  inspired  leadership 
to  make  this  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  more 
attractive  for  some  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  area  and  the  Oreat  Lakes.  I 
am  sure  he  joins  with  me  in  warm  and 
strong  praise  of  the  President  for  his 
careful  review  of  our  appeal  and  his  ex- 
traordinary leadership  which  led  to  the 
4-year  moratorium. 

I  well  recall  the  evening  that  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Senators  met  with  the  Pres- 
ident. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
argued  brilliantly  for  the  steps  which 
the  President  later  took,  which  has  given 
new  hope  for  the  opportimlty  of  develop- 
ment of  the  seaway. 

The  President  Is  entitled  to  praise  for 
his  leadership.  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
his  support,  as  well,  In  connection  with 
this  measure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

lii.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  warmly  commend  the  Senator  for  in- 
troducing this  bill  which  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  President,  as  the  Senator 
said,  should  be  commended,  and  Alan 
Boyd  should  certainly  be  commended  for 
the  fine  job  they  did  in  negotiating  no 
Increase  in  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  tolls  for 
the  next  4  years.  However,  this  legisla- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem  on  any  kind  of  long- 
term  basis.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  tolls 
down  to  a  reasonable  level  where  we  can 
increase  traffic,  we  must  have  a  refinanc- 
ing approach  to  the  situation.  Without 
that,  it  means  that  the  substantial  in- 
vestment this  country  has  made  In  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  likely  to  suffer, 
and  suffer  seriously.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  tiat  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  deserves  this  kind  of  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  only  seaway,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  that  requires  a  toll  to 
be  paid  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  repaid,  although  there  are  so  many 
other  seaways  and  waterways  which  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Thus.  I  would  hope  that  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALE]  would  receive  prompt 
consideration  and  passage.    As  I  have 


said.  It  is  essential  in  the  national  inter- 
est as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  States 
who  happen  to  be  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him,  imder  his  inspired 
leadership,  as  the  head  of  our  Great 
Lakes  Senators'  organization.  I  believe 
that  the  4-year  moratorium  is  important 
In  itself,  but  its  real  significance  is  that 
it  gives  us  time  to  make  the  basic  adjust- 
ments necessary  in  order  to  place  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  on  a  sound  footing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  this  session,  together  with  a  bipartisan 
group  of  15  Senators,  I  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  9,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  submit  to  Congress  his  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  national 
emergency  strike  legislation.  Although 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  9  has  received 
widespread  editorial  support,  no  hear- 
ings have  yet  been  scheduled.  Nor  has 
the  administration  in  any  way  Indicated 
any  willingness  to  face  up  to  the  neces- 
sity of  revising  the  wholly  inadequate 
procedures  provided  under  present  law. 
Actually,  hearings  alone  would  have  sat- 
isfied the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 9  and  would  have  enabled  us 
better  to  draft  and  submit  legislation. 
But  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9  has 
not  been  effective  for  this  purpose  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  better  chance  to  raise 
the  whole  subject  by  hearings  or  sub- 
stantive legislation.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  embodies  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KncHKL]  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  would: 

First.  Authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  inquiry  to  make  public 
recommendations  for  a  settlement  based 
on  factfinding. 

Second.  Authorize  the  President  to 
order  a  30-day  freeze,  during  which  the 
parties  would  be  under  a  duty  to  bar- 
gain upon  the  recommendations,  cd- 
though  neither  party  would  be  required 
to  accept  the  recommendations. 

Third.  Authorize  the  President  to  seek 
appointment  by  a  Federal  court  of  a  spe- 
cial receiver  to  operate  the  struck  facil- 
ities to  the  extent  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

Fourth.  Extend  coverage  of  the  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  provisions  of  Uie 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  controversies  which, 
though  they  may  not  affect  an  entire 
Industry  nor  imperil  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  do  affect  inter- 
state commerce  and  do  imperil  the  health 
and  safety  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
population  or  territory  of  the  Nation, 
and  cover  employees  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  if  they  are  engaged  in 
transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication. Specifically,  I  have  in  mind 
last  year's  subway  strike  in  New  York, 
which  we  foimd  ourselves  powerless  to 
deal  with. 

Fifth.  The  emergency  labor  disputes 


provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
not  otherwise  affected. 

This  is  a  practical  legislative  proposal 
to  deal  with  national  emergency  strikes. 
There  may  be  others,  but,  at  the  very 
least,  I  would  like  the  matter  brought 
to  study,  hearing  and  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  year,  from  a  collective 
bargaining  standpoint,  since  1959.  Nu- 
merous collective  agreements,  covering 
workers  employed  in  large  and  Important 
segments  of  the  economy,  are  due  to  ex- 
pire, and  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
concerning  those  agreements  will  affect 
the  Nation  in  many  ways.  To  take  Just 
one  important  example.  It  is  possible  that 
strikes  In  a  number  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries would  adversely  affect  our  defense 
production  and  thus  Interfere  with  our 
efforts  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  merely  speculation.  The 
administration  has  recently  moved  for 
an  80-day  Taft-Hartley  injunction  in 
the  electricians  strike  in  the  major  west 
coast  shipyards  on  the  ground  that  the 
disruption  of  work  there  was  interfering 
with  our  ability  to  maintain  our  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

Another  area  of  immediate  concern  is 
the  railroads.  For  some  time,  six  shop- 
craft  unions  have  been  bargaining  with 
all  the  major  railroads.  An  emergency 
board  has  been  appointed  and  has  made 
its  report.  The  six  shopcraft  unions  In- 
volved will  be  free  to  strike  on  April  12. 
If  they  do,  the  railroads  will  come  to 
virtually  a  complete  standstill  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Still  another  potential  troublespot  In 
the  near  future  Is  the  trucking  Industry, 
where  negotiations  between  most  of  the 
major  carriers  and  the  Teamsters,  have 
now  reached  the  crisis  stage. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  will  say  it 
again:  The  time  for  Congress  to  act  Is 
before  a  crisis  is  upon  us.  We  simply 
cannot  expect  to  find  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion that  Is  fair  to  all  parties — labor  and 
management  and  the  public — if  we  are 
forced  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  similar 
to  that  which  prevtdled  last  summer  dur- 
ing the  alrUne  strike. 

I  am  aware  that  important  segments 
of  both  the  business  community  and  the 
labor  movement  do  not  approve  of  the 
solutions — compulsory  arbitration  or  sei- 
zure— which  have  so  far  been  proposed. 
From  a  political  standpoint,  the  whole 
issue  is  undoubtedly  a  "hot  potato." 
From  this  stsuidpoint,  the  reluctance  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
act  is  understandable,  but  is  nonetheless 
inexcusable  In  the  light  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  the  public  Interest 
which  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  bear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Moreover,  even  from  a 
political  standpoint  the  course  we  have 
so  far  chosen  to  pursue  is  shortsighted. 
The  fact  Is,  simply,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  a  decision  sooner  or 
later.  We  may  avoid  having  to  make 
it  this  year,  or  even  next;  but  eventually 
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we  will  have  to  face  reality.  If  we  wait 
until  the  public's  security  can  no  longer 
be  ignored,  or  our  national  defense  is 
imperiled,  there  Is  far  less  chance  that 
the  legislation  which  emerges  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  sides  as  a  fair  and  work- 
able solution  than  would  be  the  case  If 
it  could  be  considered  in  the  calm,  de- 
liberate manner  which  its  importance 
fully  warrants.  This  In  turn  means  that 
legislation  passed  imder  the  pressure  of 
crisis  will  be  far  more  likely  to  arouse 
bitter  political  antagonism  toward  those 
responsible  for  its  passage  than  legisla- 
tion enacted  xmder  calmer  circumstances. 
There  is  still  a  further  reason  why  we 
cannot  afford  to  delay  acting  until  an 
emergency  is  upon  us.  The  mere  threat 
of  a  strike  In  a  basic  Industry  may  re- 
sult In  disrupting  the  orderly  progress 
of  the  economy.  Threatened  with  a 
shortage  of  raw  materials,  those  manu- 
facturers who  are  able  to  do  so  will  build 
up  their  Inventories,  thus  creating  an  ar- 
tlflcially  high  demand  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  threatened  strike.  Then,  If  there 
Is  no  strike,  demand  will  plunmiet  xmtil 
excess  Inventory  Is  used  up.  These  in- 
flationary and  then  deflationary  move- 
ments could  be  significantly  leveled  out 
If  effective  emergency  strike  legislation, 
assuring  uninterrupted  production,  were 
on  the  books. 

In  short,  the  public  interest  demands 
that  we  delay  no  longer  In  giving  na- 
tional emergency  strike  legislation  our 
full  attention.  The  administration,  I 
might  add,  is  not  unaware  of  the  need 
for  prompt  acUon.  The  President,  In  his 
1966  state  of  the  Union  message,  recog- 
nized it  and  promised  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate legislation.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 9  was  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  make  him  keep  that  un- 
fulfilled promise.  There  Is  no  excuse  for 
the  administration's  failure  to  act — its 
failure  is  simply  a  blatant  example  of 
subordination  of  the  public  interest  to 
purely  partisan  political  Interests. 

We  understand  that  work  on  the  sub- 
ject is  In  progress  In  the  Department 
of  Labor,  but  so  far  nothing  whatever 
has  been  advanced  to  deal  with  this 
emergency  matter. 

The  administration's  abdication  of  Its 
responsibility  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest does  not  Justify  Congress  in  like- 
wise abdicating  its  responsibility  to  the 
public. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  a 
revision  of  S.  2797,  which  I  hitroduced 
In  the  last  Congress.  It  Is  premised  on 
the  belief  that  whatever  solution  is 
adopted  must  serve  to  encourage  the 
parties  to  find  their  own  solution  through 
free  collective  bargaining  rather  than 
discourage  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  This  is  why  I  believe  limited 
seizure,  rather  than  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, is  the  best  answer.  Seizure  leaves 
the  parties  free  to  settle  the  dispute  on 
their  own  terms  and  encourages  them 
to  do  so,  since  seizure  Itself  Is  distaste- 
ful to  both  sides.  Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  encourages  the 
parties  not  to  compromise.  In  the  hope 
that  an  award  will  be  somewhere  be- 
tween the  last  offers  by  the  parties. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  suggesting  that  seizure  Is  the 


only  possible  solution  In  all  cases.  Many 
different  Ideas  have  been  expressed  on 
this  subject,  most  of  which  merit  study. 
What  I  believe  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
do,  and  do  now,  is  to  sit  down  and  take 
a  really  critical  look  at  all  the  possible 
solutions  smd  come  up  with  some  legis- 
lation that  will  preserve  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nation  or  a  substantial  part 
thereof  when  It  Is  threatened  by  indus- 
trial strife. 

I  close  as  I  began:  We  should  not 
delay  until  a  national  emergency  over- 
takes us.  An  emergency  faces  us  with 
respect  to  railroads,  trucking,  and  west 
coast  shipyards.  We  may  face  an  emer- 
gency in  the  rubber  industry.  As  I  have 
said  before,  this  is  the  most  important 
year  since  1959  in  this  field,  and  we 
should  act  now. 

I  have  suggested  a  solution.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  other  solutions.  The  point 
is  that  we  should  crystallize  the  demand 
for  action  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  mjr  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  obJecUon,  the  bill 
will  be  prhited  In  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  1456)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  and 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to 
emergency  labor  disputes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Senator 
KucHEL) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S,  1456 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Emergency 
Labor  Disputes  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  206  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  1b  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Whenever  m  the  opimon  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  a  threatened 
or  actual  strike  or  lockout  or  other  labor 
dispute  In  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
may.  If  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue. 
Imperil  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation 
or  a  substantial  part  of  the  population  or 
territory  thereof,  he  may  appoint  a  board 
of  InqvUry  to  Inquire  Into  the  Issues  Involved 
in  the  dispute  and  to  make  a  written  report 
to  him  within  such  time  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  report  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  the  facte  with  respect  to  the  dispute. 
Including  each  party's  statement  of  its  own 
position,  and  shall.  If  the  President  so  directs 
at  any  time,  make  recommendations  In  such 
report  or  in  a  supplemental  report  for  the 
settlement  of  some  or  aU  of  the  Issues  In 
dispute.  The  President  shall  file  a  copy  of 
such  report  with  the  Service  and  shall  make 
Its  contents  available  to  the  public. 

"(b)  Upon  receiving  a  report  or  a  supple- 
mental report  from  a  board  of  inquiry  which 
contains  recommendations  for  the  settlement 
of  some  or  all  of  the  issues  in  dispute,  the 
President  may  direct  that  for  a  specified 
period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  no  change 
m  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose  shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  except  by  agreement.  During  such 
period  the  piartles  to  the  dispute  shall  be 
under  a  duty  to  bargain  collectively  with 
respect  to  the  recommendations  for  settle- 
ment of  the  board  of  inquiry,  but  neither 
party  shall  be  under  a  duty  to  accept  in 
whole  or  In  part  any  such  recommendations." 


Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  208(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  is  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce: 
and". 

(b)  Section  208(a)  (U)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "national 
health  or  safety"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "health  or  safety  of  the  Nation 
or  a  substantial  part  of  the  population  or 
territory  thereof". 

(c)  Section  206 (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "national  health 
or  safety"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  or  a 
substantial  part  of  the  population  or  terri- 
tory thereof". 

Sk.  4.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  210  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections : 

"Stc.  310A.  At  any  time  after  receiving  a 
report  with  respect  to  a  labor  dispute  from 
a  board  of  Inquiry  under  section  206(a) ,  the 
President  may  direct  the  Attorney  General 
to  petition  any  district  court  of  the  United 
3tatee  having  Jurisdiction  <rf  the  employer, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  receiver  to 
take  immediate  possession  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  any  plant,  mine,  or  other 
faculty  which  Is  the  subject  of  such  labor 
dispute  and  to  use  and  operate  such  plant, 
mine,  or  other  facility  in  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  If  the  court  finds  that 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  section  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  or  any 
substantial  part  of  the  population  or  terri- 
tory  thereof.  It  shall  have  jiulsdlction   to 
appoint  such  a  special  receiver  and  to  make 
such   other  orders  as  may  be  a{^roprtate: 
Provided,  however.  That  (1)  no  such  petition 
shaU  be  granted  whUe  any  Injunction  Issued 
imder  section  208  Is  in  effect;    (2)    at  any 
time    before    directing    the    special    receiver 
to  take  possession  of  such  plant,  mine,  or 
other  facility  the  court  may  direct  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  to  make  every  effort  to  agree 
to  continue  or  resume  such  part  of  the  oper- 
ations of  such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility 
as  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation 
or  any  substantial  part  of  the  population  or 
territory  thereof,  and  upon  such  continu- 
ance or  resumption  of  operations  may  post- 
pone the  taking  of  possession  by  the  special 
receiver  ao  long  as  such  t^)eratlone  continue; 
(8)  such  plant,  mine,  or  other  faclUty  shaU 
be  operated  by  the  special  receiver  only  to 
the  extent  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  court 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  Nation  or  of  any  substantial  part  ot 
the  population  or  territory  thereof;   (4)  the 
possession  and  oi>eration  of  such  plant,  mine, 
or  other  facility  shall  not  render  Inapplicable 
any  State  or  Federal  law  concerning  health, 
safety,  security,   or   employment   standards, 
and  the  special  receiver  while  operating  such 
faclUty  ShaU  comply  with  such  laws  as  If  It 
were  privately  operated;  (6)  the  wages,  hours, 
conditions  and  other  terms  of  employment 
effective  at  the  time  of  taking  possession  by 
the  special  receiver  shall  be  maintained  with- 
out change,  except  that  the  court  may.  If  a 
board  of  Inquiry   appointed   under  section 
206(a)  ShaU  have  recc»nmended  changes  In 
rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours,  or  other  condi- 
tions of  employment,  direct  the  special  re- 
ceiver to  make  such  recommendations  effec- 
tive In  whole  or  In  part  In  any  plant,  mine,  or 
other  faclUty  which  is  being  operated  by 
the    special    receiver    during    such    period 
of    operation;     (6)     during    the    period    of 
such    possession    by    the    special    receiver 
and  thereafter,  the  parties  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  efforts  to  settle  the  dispute 
and  the  special  receiver  shaU  have  no  au- 
thority to  negotiate  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement    with    resjiect    to    rates    of    pay, 
wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; (7)  such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility 
shall  be  returned  to  the  employer  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
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thirty  days,  after  the  restoration  of  such  labor 
relations  In  such  plant,  mine,  or  other  fa- 
culty that  the  possession  or  operation  thereof 
by  the  special  receiver  Is  no  longer  necessary 
to  Insure  the  operation  thereof  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
Nation  or  any  substantial  part  of  the  popu- 
lation or  territory  thereof;  (8)  such  plant, 
mine,  or  other  facility  shall  be  operated  by 
the  special  receiver  for  the  account  of  the 
employer;  Provided  further,  That  the  em- 
ployer shall  have  the  right  to  elect,  by 
written  notice  filed  with  the  court  within 
ten  days  of  such  taking  of  poaseeslon.  to 
waive  all  clalnu  to  the  proceeds  of  such  oper- 
ation and  to  receive  In  Ueu  thereof  Jxiat,  fair, 
and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  period 
of  such  possession  and  operation  by  the  spe- 
cial receiver,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
as  follows:  (A)  The  President  shall  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
compensation  to  be  paid  as  rental  for  the 
apprc^rlatlon  and  temporary  use  of  such 
plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  while  In  the 
possession  of  or  operated  by  the  special  re- 
ceiver In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  determination  to  be  made  as  of  the  time 
of  the  taUng  hereunder,  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  existence  of  the  labor  dispute 
which  Interrupted  or  threatened  to  Inter- 
rupt the  operation  of  such  plant,  mine,  or 
other  facility  and  the  effect  of  such  Inter- 
ruption or  threatened  Interruption  upon  the 
value  to  the  employer  of  the  use  of  such 
plant,  mine,  or  other  faclUty;  (B)  If  the 
amount  so  ascertained  Is  not  acceptable  to 
the  employer  as  just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  appropriation  and 
temporary  use  of  the  property  taken  here- 
under and  as  full  and  complete  compensa- 
tion therefcM',  the  employer  shall  be  paid  75 
per  centiim  of  such  amount  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  In  tho 
Ck>urt  of  Claims  or  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  manner  provided 
for  by  sections  1357  and  1491  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  recover  such 
further  sums  as  when  added  to  the  amount 
so  paid  shall  constitute  Just,  fair,  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  a{>proprtatlon  and 
temporary  use  of  the  property  so  taken.  In 
the  event  such  notice  of  election  Is  filed  with 
the  court,  the  special  receiver  shall  pay  over 
to  the  United  States  the  proceeds  of  the 
operations  of  such  plant,  mine,  or  other 
facility  while  In  his  possession. 

"Sec.  210B.  The  provisions  of  sections  206 
to  210A,  inclusive,  shall  not  be  Inapplicable 
to  any  threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lockout 
or  other  labor  dispute  In  an  Indiutry  en- 
gaged In  transportation,  transmlBslcm,  or 
communication,  because  the  employer  In- 
volved in  such  strike,  lockout,  or  dispute  la 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  U 
such  industry  is  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce." 

Ssc.  5.  The  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 10  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  IDA.  At  any  time  after  receiving  a 
report  with  respect  to  a  labor  dispute  trom 
a  bocutl  appc^ted  under  section  10,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  direct  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  petition  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  carrier  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
receiver  to  take  immediate  possession  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  the  equipment 
and  facilities  of  any  carrier  which  is  the 
subject  of  such  dispute  and  to  use  and  op- 
erate such  equipment  and  facllltlea  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and  If  the 
court  finds  that  the  exercise  of  the  power 
and  authority  provided  by  this  section  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  Nation  or  of  any  substantial  i>art  of  the 
population  or  territory  thereof  it  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  appoint  such  a  special  re- 
ceiver and  to  make  such  other  orders  as  may 
be  appropriate:  Provided,  however.  That  (1) 
at  any  time  before  directing  the  special  r»- 


celver  to  take  possession  of  such  equipment 
and  facilities,  the  court  may  direct  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  to  make  every  effort  to 
agree  to  resume  such  part  of  the  operations 
of  such  equipment  and  facilities  as  In  the 
opinion  of  the  coiut  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation  or  of  any 
substantial  part  of  the  population  or  terri- 
tory thereof,  and  upon  such  resumption  of 
operations  may  postpone  the  taking  of  pos- 
session by  the  special  receiver  so  long  as 
such  operations  continue;  (2)  such  equip- 
ment and  facilities  shall  be  operated  by  the 
special  receiver  only  to  the  extent  which  In 
the  opinion  of  the  court  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation  or 
of  any  substantial  part  of  the  population  or 
territory  thereof;  (3)  the  possession  and  op- 
eration of  such  equipment  and  facilities 
shall  not  render  Inapplicable  any  State  or 
Federal  law  concerning  health,  safety,  secu- 
rity, or  employment  standards,  and  the  spe- 
cial receiver  while  operating  such  equipment 
and  facilities  shall  comply  with  such  laws  as 
U  they  were  privately  operated;  (4)  the 
wages,  hours,  conditions,  and  other  terms 
of  employment  effective  at  the  time  of  taking 
possession  by  the  special  receiver  shall  be 
maintained  without  change,  provided  that 
the  court  may.  If  a  board  appointed  under 
section  10  shall  have  recommended  changes 
In  rates  of  pay.  wages,  hours,  or  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  direct  the  special  re- 
ceiver to  make  such  recommendations  effec- 
tive In  whole  or  in  part  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  equipment  and  facilities  which 
are  being  operated  by  the  special  receiver 
during  such  period  of  operation;  (6)  during 
the  period  of  such  possession  by  the  special 
receiver  and  thereafter,  the  parties  shall  be 
encouraged  to  continue  efforts  to  settle  the 
dispute,  and  the  special  receiver  shall  have 
no  authority  to  negotiate  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  with  respect  to  rates  of 
pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions;  (6)  such 
equipment  and  facilities  shall  be  returned 
to  the  carrier  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  In 
no  event  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
possession  or  operation  thereof  by  the  spe- 
cial receiver  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  Insure 
the  operation  thereof  required  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nation  or  of  any  substantial 
part  of  the  population  or  territory  thereof; 
(7)  such  equipment  and  facilities  shall  be 
operated  by  the  special  receiver  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  carrier:  Provided  further.  That 
the  carrier  shall  have  the  right  to  elect,  by 
written  notice  filed  virlth  the  court  within 
ten  dajrs  of  such  taking  of  possesion,  to  waive 
all  claims  to  the  proceeds  of  such  operation 
and  to  receive  in  lieu  thereof  just,  fair,  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  period  of 
such  possession  and  operation  by  the  spe- 
cial receiver,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
as  follows:  (A)  The  President  shall  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
compensation  to  be  paid  as  rental  for  the 
appropriation  and  temporary  use  of  such 
equipment  and  facilities  while  In  the  posses- 
sion of  or  operated  by  the  special  receiver 
In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  such 
determination  to  be  made  as  of  the  time  of 
the  taking  hereunder,  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  existence  of  the  labor  dispute 
which  Interrupted  or  threatened  to  interrupt 
the  operation  of  such  equipment  and  facili- 
ties and  the  effect  of  such  interruption  or 
threatened  Interruption  upon  the  value  to 
the  carrier  of  the  use  of  such  facilities;  (B) 
If  the  amount  so  ascertained  Is  not  accept- 
able to  the  carrier  as  just,  fair,  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  appropriation  and 
temporary  use  of  the  property  taken  here- 
under and  as  full  and  complete  compensa- 
tion therefor,  the  carrier  shall  be  paid  76 
per  centum  of  such  amount  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  In  the 
Covirt  ot  Claims  or  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  manner  provided 
for  by  sections  1367  and  1491  of  tlUe  28  of 


the  United  States  Code  to  recover  such  fur- 
ther sums  as  when  added  to  the  amount  bo 
paid  shall  constitute  just,  fair,  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  appropriation  and 
temporary  use  of  the  property  so  taken.  In 
the  event  such  notice  of  election  is  filed  with 
the  court,  the  special  receiver  shall  pay  over 
to  the'  United  States  the  proceeds  of  the 
operations  of  such  equipment  and  facllltlei 
while  In  bis  possession." 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  Sen- 
ator RoBEHT  F.  Kennedy,  I  send  to  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

The  bill  will  specifically  aid  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  in 
remedying  a  situation  which  I  believe 
was  unintended  by  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Hollis  Ingraham,  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Health,  to  Congress- 
man EMANTirEi.  Celler,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  congressional  steering 
committee,  which  details  the  purpose 
and  necessity  for  this  bill,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1459)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain nonprofit  medical  research  institu- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  JAvrrs  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Javits  Is 

as  follows: 

Statt  or  Nrw  Yobk. 
Depastment  or  Health, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  March  11, 1988. 
Congressman  Emanttel  Cxu.er, 
House  of  Representatives, 
U,S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Congressman  Cellxk  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  26,  1966.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  of  one  matter  having  great  im- 
portance to  us  as  It  Is  Involved  with  the 
prosecution  of  our  research  throughout  the 
Department.  Since  1953,  a  non-profit  mem- 
bership corporation  intimately  associated 
with  the  Department  of  Health  has  been  the 
agency  which  has  administered  the  majority 
of  P'ederal  research  grants  for  us.  Along 
with  almost  every  research  organization  in 
the  country  that  received  funds  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Health  Re- 
search, Inc..  the  research  arm  of  the  State 
Health  Department,  accepted  an  overhead 
reimbursement  from  1958  to  January  1.  1968 
of  16%  of  applicable  direct  costs.  As  you 
know,  the  purpose  of  this  Indirect  cost  reim- 
bursement was  to  recognize  that  there  were 
many  costs  which  could  not  be  allocated 
specifically  to  an  individual  research  project 
but  were  Important  In  the  execution  of  the 
Investigation.  It  was  recognized  by  almost 
everyone  that  this  amount  was  significantly 
Insufficient  to  defray  such  Indirect  expenses. 
You  wlU  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  appearance 
of  many  persons  before  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  appeal  for  relief  from  this  bur- 
den, which  because  of  rising  expenses  became 
more  imposing  each  year.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  problem  and  in  1963  passed  leg- 
islation which  raised  the  reimbursable  celling 
to  30%.  Again,  a  year  later  it  considered 
further  appropriate  changes  and  has  since 
removed  the  celling,  substituting  a  method 
of  support  for  Indirect  costs  about  which  no 
comment  can  be  made  as  It  has  yet  to  be 
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promulgated  and  implemented  by  the  Na- 
tional  Institutes   of   Health. 

In  the  period  from  1958  to  1963  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  through  Health  Research, 
Inc..  undertook  Investigative  efforts  with  the 
support  of  research  contracts  (as  distin- 
guished from  grants) .  For  these  studies,  the 
funding  was  on  a  cost  reimbursement  basis 
with  an  overhead  determination  made  under 
audit  rules  designed  for  the  purp>ose.  These 
rules  failed  to  recognize  large  segments  of 
expendltiires  which  were  being  made  con- 
stantly In  behalf  of  the  direct  research  effort. 
As  a  result  the  Indirect  cost  rate  was  less 
than  15%  In  the  five  year  period. 

A  subconunlttee  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
L.  H.  Fountain  investigated  these  matters. 
Subsequently,  members  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  staff  have  studied  the 
problem.  Essentially,  the  difficulty  centers 
about  the  fact  that  Health  Research,  Inc.,  as 
an  Independent  entity,  could  not  demon- 
strate that  there  were  large  cash  expendi- 
tures made  from  Its  own  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  total  research  effort.  Such  costs 
have  been  borne  by  New  York  State  as  It  has 
provided  personnel,  facilities,  supplies,  utili- 
ties, and  a  number  of  other  absolutely  essen- 
tial components  for  the  proper  prosecution 
of  individual  projects.  Legal  coimsel  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  consistently 
has  Ignored  and  refxised  to  recognize  the 
Intimate  relationship  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  York  Department 
of  Health  and  Health  Research,  Inc.  from  the 
Inception  of  the  latter.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  purpose  of  Incorjxjrallon  Is  defined 
quite  clearly  to  further  any  appropriate  in- 
terest of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  We  have  made  many 
submissions  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
contribution,  all  of  which  have  been  recog- 
nized as  valid  and  factual  by  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  authorities.  However, 
they  negate  the  entire  concept  of  state  ex- 
penditure and  the  proper  recovery  of  funds 
by  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Health  In 
demanding  that  an  actual  cash  exi>endlture 
must  have  taken  place  from  the  corporation 
rather  than  from  the  parent  group  which  it 
serves. 

The  burden  of  prosecuting  a  large  research 
effort  is  sufficient  unto  Itself,  but  it  has  been 
magnified  considerably  for  members  of  my 
staff  by  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  reten- 
Uon  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 
an  exceedingly  large  amount  of  money  untU 
this  Issue  Is  settled,  apparently  to  their  satis- 
faction. We  feel  quite  strongly  about  this 
matter  and  hope  that  you  will  consider  It  a 
problem  worthy  of  your  attention.  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  there  are  other  agencies 
in  the  state  similarly  Involved.  It  wouJd 
seem,  however,  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  has  chosen  to  make  Health  Re- 
search, Inc.  one  of  Its  "test  cases." 

We  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  addi- 
tional Information  you  may  require.  My 
staff  stands  ready  to  provide  data  in  support 
of  the  above  material.  Your  assistance  will 
be  appreciated  greatly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hollis  8.  Inokaham,  MX)., 

Commissioner  of  Health. 


THE  QUALITY  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Morton  and  myself, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bUl  entitled  "The  Quality  Stabilization 
Act."  Joining  UB  as  sponsors  of  the 
bill  are  Senator  Bayh,  Senator  Hartke. 
Senator  Kuchel,  Senator  McGovern, 
Senator  Monoale,  Senator  Nelson,  Sena- 
tor Scott,  Senator  Randolph,  Senator 
Proxmire,  smd  Senator  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 


This  bill  Is  designed  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  re- 
strain certain  unfair  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, and  to  confirm,  define,  and 
equalize  the  rights  of  producers  and  re- 
sellers in  the  distribution  of  goods  iden- 
tified by  distinguishing  brands,  names,  or 
trademarks. 

Several  of  us  sponsored  a  similar  bill 
in  the  89th  Congress,  and  other  measures 
along  the  same  general  lines  have  been 
introduced  in  previous  Congresses.  The 
problems  which  originally  prompted  the 
proposed  legislation  continue  and  the 
need  for  legislative  action  remains. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  enac- 
ting this  measure  is  to  halt  certain  im- 
Just  selling  practices  that  deprive  the 
small  independent  retailer  of  the  protec- 
tion that  he  should  enjoy  in  competition. 
The  Independent  retailers  are  one  of  Uie 
largest  groups  of  Individual  owner-oper- 
ators in  the  economy,  and  their  contin- 
ued existence  as  a  part  of  the  retailing 
system  is  important  to  the  economy  and 
to  the  social  structure  of  the  United 
States. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  retail  busi- 
ness establishments  despite  the  fact  that 
gross  sales  have  increased  substantially. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  independent 
retailer  is  the  loss  of  sales  or  of  a  fair 
return  on  quality  merchandise  as  a  re- 
sult of  unfair  practices  by  certain  retail 
outlets.  Existing  antitrust  laws  are  in- 
adequate to  solve  the  problem.  This  bill 
provides  a  fair  and  reasonable  procedure. 

The  procedure  is  based  on  the  prop- 
erty rights  which  adhere  in  the  brand 
or  name  or  trademark  of  a  firm,  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  bill  would  give  the 
manufacturer  the  right,  subject  to  strict 
qualifications,  to  deny  the  use  of  such 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  to  any  re- 
seller who  uses  the  merchandise  bearing 
the  manuftwjturer's  brand  In  "bait"  mer- 
chandising practices,  in  published  mis- 
representations, or  who  sells  the  mer- 
chandise at  prices  other  than  Uie 
established  price  or  price   range. 

If  the  reseller  engages  in  one  or  more 
of  these  practices  specifically  forbidden 
in  the  act,  he  may  be  notified  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  revocation  of  his 
right  to  use  the  trademarked  merchan- 
dise. The  provisions  of  the  bill  also  pro- 
tect the  reseller  against  discriminatory 
conduct  by  the  brand-name  manufac- 
turer. 

The  Quality  Stabilization  Act  has  been 
criticized  by  some  in  the  past  as  being 
another  form  of  compulsory  price  fixing. 
This  is  not  true.  The  act  would  in  no 
way  authorize  the  Government  to  fix 
prices  or  to  require  a  certain  percentage 
of  markup  beyond  cost.  It  does  not  in- 
volve the  Government  in  policing  prices. 
The  act  is  permissive  and  it  will  be  op- 
tional for  each  manufacturer  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  will  use  the 
procedures.  The  act  provides  that  the 
rights  under  the  bill  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  a  manufacturer  for  marketing  a 
monopoly  product,  and  thus  the  provi- 
sions have  application  only  where  con- 
sumers have  the  choice  to  buy  similar 
products  of  other  manufacturers. 

The  Quality  Stabilization  Act  would 
provide  protection  for  consumers  by  re- 


ducing the  opportimlty  for  them  to  be 
misled  by  "bait"  pricing  practices  and 
by  publi^ed  misrepresentations  involv- 
ing brand  merchandise.  Merchandisers 
who  erratically  cut  the  price  of  a  brand 
name  in  order  to  get  customers  must 
overprice  other  items.  It  is  not  possible 
to  remain  in  business  by  selling  below 
cost  and  the  consumer  is  not  well  served 
by  such  practices  being  used  on  a  few 
quality  Items. 

The  principal  way  the  American  con- 
sumer has  been  able  to  get  an  abundance 
of  products  at  fair  prices  has  been 
through  the  system  of  mass  production 
and  mass  distribution.  The  efficiency  of 
mass  production  and  the  development  of 
quality  products  has  been  stimulated,  in 
turn,  by  competition  between  manufac- 
turers of  products  of  the  same  tjrpe. 
The  Quality  Stabilization  Act  win  en- 
courage rather  than  restrict  this  kind 
of  competition. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Qusdity  Stabi- 
lization Act,  the  consumer  will  still  be 
free  to  buy  the  type  of  product  he 
chooses.  He  will  make  his  choice  as  be- 
fore between  one  brand-name  product 
and  another,  and  also  between  trade- 
marked  quality  products  and  products  of 
the  same  type  where  the  manufacturer 
does  not  choose  to  so  identify  the  prod- 
uct 

Insofar  as  the  Quality  Stabilization 
Act  will  be  helpful  to  enable  independ- 
ent retailers  to  stay  In  business  and  to 
provide  a  broader  base  of  honest  compe- 
tition. It  Is  in  the  consumers'  Interest.  It 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  to 
have  a  system  of  convenient  retail  out- 
lets and  to  have  In  the  retailing  busi- 
ness those  Independent  owners  and  op- 
erators who  have  a  sp>ecial  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  the  customers  and  provide  a 
special  service.  The  Quality  Stabilization 
Act  will  help  preserve  and  strengtJien 
this  system. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
paragraph-by-paragraph  analysis  of  the 
bill,  along  with  the  list  of  the  78  national 
associations  which  have  endorsed  the 
principles  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red; and  without  objection,  the  para- 
graph-by-paragraph explanation  and  list 
of  associations  will  be  printed  tn  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1460)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote 
quality  and  price  stabilization,  to  define 
and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  of 
distribution,  and  to  confirm,  define,  and 
equalize  the  rights  of  producers  and  re- 
sellers in  the  distribution  of  goods  iden- 
tified by  distinguishing  brands,  names, 
or  trademarks,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  paragraph-by-paragraph  expla- 
nation, tuid  list  of  associations,  presented 
by  Mr.  McCarthy,  are  as  follows : 

PARAGaAPH-BY-PARAC&APH       EXPLANATION       OF 
THE  QUAUTT  STASnjZATION  BILL 

The  provisions  of  the  Quality  Stabilization 
Bill  that  follow  the  enacting  clause  consist 
of  a  single  section  divided  Into  two  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b). 
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Subsection  («) :  This  subsection  provides 
that  tbls  legislation  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"Quality  Stabilization  Act." 

Subsection  (b) :  This  subsection  proposes 
to  add  at  the  end  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Ped- 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  new  paragraphs 
which  are  designated  as  (7)  through  (17). 
These  paragraphs  contain  the  operative  pro- 
visions of  this  proposed  legislation. 

PAaAGKAPH    7 

This  paragraph  gives  recognition  to  the 
legitimate  interest  of  the  owner  of  a  brand 
name  or  trademark.  In  stimulating  public  de- 
mand for  his  Identified  goods  throiigh  effec- 
tive distribution.  It  recognizes  and  con- 
firms the  continuing  property  rights  In  any 
brand  name  or  trademark,  and  In  the  trade 
and  public  good  will  symbolized  thereby. 
These  property  rights  In  the  iMund  name  or 
trademark  are  not  diminished  or  eztln- 
g\ilahed  by  any  sale  or  transfer  of  the  goods 
to  which  the  brand  name  or  trademark  re- 
lates. 

This  paragraph  relies  for  Its  legal  validity 
on  numerous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
particularly  the  \inanlmous  decision  In  the 
Old  Dearborn  case  (299  U.S.  183.  194)  which 
specifically  states  that: 

We  are  here  dealing  not  with  a 

commodity  alone,  but  with  a  commodity  plus 
the  brand  or  trademark  which  It  bears  as  evi- 
dence of  Its  origin  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
commodity  for  which  the  brand  or  trade- 
mark stands.  Appellants  own  the  com- 
modity; they  do  not  own  the  (trade)  mark 
or  the  good  will  that  the  (trade)  mark  sym- 
bolizes. And  good  will  Is  property  In  a  very 
real  sense.  Injury  to  which,  like  injury  to  any 
other  species  of  property,  is  a  proper  subject 
for  legislation.  Good  will  is  a  valuable  con- 
tributing aid  to  biulness — sometimes  the 
most  valuable  contributing  asset  of  the  pro- 
ducer or  distributor  of  commodities.  And 
distinctive  trademarks,  labels,  and  brands  are 
legitimate  aids  to  the  creation  or  enlargement 
of  such  good  will.  It  is  well  settled  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  good  will  'Is  entitled  to 
protection  as  against  one  who  attempts  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
same,  by  using  his  labels  and  trademark 
without  his  consent  and  authority.'  Mc- 
Lean T.  Fleming,  96  U.S.  246,  262. 

PMUQKAPH    8 

This  paragraph  grants  the  owner  of  a 
brand  name  or  trademark  the  right  to  revoke 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year  the 
use  of  such  brand  name  or  trademark  In  ef- 
fecting the  resale  of  goods  identified  by  that 
brand  name  or  trademark  (A)  if  the  person 
reselling  such  goods  has  employed  them  in 
furtherance  of  bait  merchandising  practices, 
(B)  If  the  person  reselling  such  goods  after 
written  notice  of  the  brand  name  owner's 
currently  established  resale  price  or  price 
range,  has  advertised,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold 
any  such  goods  at  a  price  other  than  such 
resale  price  or  at  a  price  not  within  such 
price  range,  or  (C)  if  such  person  with  Intent 
to  deceive  purchasers  has  published  a  mis- 
representation concerning  such  goods.  The 
practices  must  have  been  committed  by  the 
reseller  within  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  written  notice  of  revocation.  For  the 
revocation  to  he  effective,  the  reseller  must 
have  received  written  notice  of  the  trade- 
mark owner's  currently  established  resale 
prioes,  and  acquired  the  trademarked  goods 
after  being  given  such  notice. 

Free  and  open  competition 

Before  a  trademark  owner  may  utilize  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  Act,  his  goods 
must  be  in  free  and  open  competition  with 
goods  usable  for  the  same  general  purpose 
that  are  available  to  the  public  from  soiuces 
other  than  such  brand  name  owner. 

The  phrase  "In  free  and  open  competition" 
has  been  construed  in  a  number  of  court  de- 
cisions, involving  a  variety  of  commodities, 
such  as  color  film  (Eaatvum  Kodak  Co.  v. 
F.r.C.  158  F.  2d  692) ;  copyrighted  literature 


{Hutzler  Bros.  v.  Remington-Putnam  Book 
Co..  186  Md.  210.  46  Atl.  2d  101);  patented 
drugs  {Bli  Lilly  A  Co.  v  Saunders,  216  N.C. 
163,  4  ax.  2d  678;  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc.  v. 
Weisshard,  11  N.J.  641,  95  AU.  2d  898);  die- 
tary products  (Mead,  Johnson  A  Co.  v.  R.  H. 
Macy  A  Co.,  208  N.TJ3.  2d  674) ;  long-playing 
recoxds  (Columbia  Records  v.  Goody,  106 
N.Y.S.  2d  669) ;  electric  household  appliances 
(SunX>eam  Corp.  v.  PayUss  Drug  Stores,  118 
F.  Supp.  31);  copper-bottomed  ware  (Revere 
Copper  tb  Brass  v.  Economy  Sales  Co.,  127  F. 
Supp.  39) :  sUk  hosiery  (Glen  Raven  KnitUng 
Mills  V.  Janson  Hosiery  Mills,  189  F.  2d  846) ; 
butane  lighters  (Rorvson  Patents  Corp.  v. 
Sparklets  Devices.  112  F.  Supp.  678,  affd.  202 
F.  2d  87) ;  and  others. 

In  general,  If  a  commodity  is  unique  and 
vended  by  a  single  producer,  the  article  is 
not  "In  free  and  open  competition"  with 
other  commodities.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
the  court  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  case 
cited  above,  tavolving  color  film  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  case,  was  available  only  from 
one  supplier,  a  consumer  wanting  color  film 
would  not  have  his  wants  satisfied  by  a  pur- 
chase of  conventional  film.  When  subse- 
quently Ansco  color  film  came  on  the  market, 
the  FTC  suspended  its  cease-and-desist  order 
originally  Issued  In  1944  directed  against 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Similarly,  If  a  producer  enters  into  hori- 
zontal agreements  designed  to  establish  tml- 
torm  prices  or  to  effect  a  division  of  the 
marketa,  goods  of  that  producer  which  are 
affected  by  those  agreements  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  In  "free  and  open  competition" 
with  other  goods.  (See,  e.g..  Rayess  v.  Lane 
Drug  Co.,  138  Ohio  St.  401;  35  NJS.  2d  447.) 

On  the  other  hand,  howevw.  where  goods 
are  not  affected  by  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  where  consumers  have  available  to 
them  from  other  manufacturers  or  distribu- 
tors other  goods  which  can  be  used  for  the 
same  general  purpose,  then  the  goods  will  be 
considered  to  be  in  "free  and  open  competi- 
tion." 

Provisions  of  Act  do  not  apply  if  reseller 
removes  trademark 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  Act  would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  any  reseller  that  removes 
the  trademark  from  the  commodity  and  does 
not  employ  In  any  way  the  good  will  of  the 
brand  name  or  trademark  In  effecting  the 
sale  of  the  commodity.  In  Interpreting  an 
analogous  statute  the  U-S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
its  unanimous  Old  Dearborn  decision  (299 
TTJS.  183),  said  there  is  nothing  "to  prevent 
the  purchaser  (the  reseller)  from  removing 
the  mark  or  brand  from  the  commodity — 
thus  separating  the  physical  property,  which 
he  owns,  from  the  good  will,  which  is  the 
property  of  another — and  then  selling  the 
commodity  at  his  own  price,  provided  he  can 
do  so  without  utilizing  the  good  will  of 
the  latter  as  an  aid  to  that  end." 

Trademark  owner  subjects  himself  to  suit 
This  paragraph  (8)  also  provides  that  If 
the  owatx  of  a  brand  name  or  trademark 
avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  resale  price 
or  price  range,  he  thereby  subjects  himself 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  any  district  in  which  goods  Identified  by 
such  brand  name  or  trademark  are  offered 
for  sale.  If  the  owner  is  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  process  In  the  courts  of  the  State 
Involved.  TTie  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  court 
shall  apply  under  this  provision,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy,  to  suits 
Involving  all  goods  brought  imder  the  bill. 

PABAaBAPH    9 

This  paragraph  protects,  in  a  due  process 
senae,  the  rights  of  the  reseller  In  the  mer- 
chandise on  hand  after  his  right  to  employ 
the  brand  name  has  been  revoked.  The  re- 
seller Is  given  the  option  of  two  courses  of 
action   to   liquidate  hU   Inventory. 


One  option  is  that  he  may  sell  the  goodi 
In  the  regular  course  of  business  using  th« 
brand  name  of  trademark,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  commit  any  of  the  practices — bait 
merchandising,  price  deviation,  misrepre- 
sentation— prohibited  by  paragraph  8.  Th« 
brand  name  may  thus  be  used  In  the  selling 
out  of  the  Inventory  that  the  reseller  had 
on  the  date  of  revocation,  but  it  cannot  b« 
used  in  respect  to  addtlonal  Inventory  ac- 
quired after  the  notice  of  revocation  bu 
been  received. 

As  an  alternative,  the  reseller,  promptly 
after  receiving  written  notice  of  the  revoca- 
tion, may  submit  to  the  brand  name  owner 
a  correct  Itemized  listing  of  the  reseller's 
Inventory  of  such  goods  with  the  price  paid 
per  item  and  the  total  price  the  reseller 
paid  for  the  goods — which  total  price  shall 
also  Include  the  total  transpcHtatlon  costs 
paid  by  the  reseller.  He  must  at  that  time 
make  a  firm  offer  to  sell  and  deliver  these 
goods  to  the  trademark  owner  at  such  total 
price,  plus  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
goods  to  the  trademark  owner.  If  the  trade- 
mark owner  does  not  accept  this  offer  within 
ten  days,  then  the  reseller  may  sell  the 
goods  which  he  had  on  hand  at  the  time  of 
revocation  In  the  regiilar  course  of  his  busi- 
ness and  within  a  reasonable  time,  using  the 
trademark  and  without  restriction  as  to  price. 
In  such  an  event,  the  reseller  must  give  plain 
notice  that  his  right  to  employ  the  trade- 
mark has  been  revoked  as  to  goods  acquired 
after  receipt  of  the  notice  of  revocation. 

By  providing  these  alternate  routes  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  current  inventory 
when  revocation  notice  Is  received,  the  in- 
vestment of  the  reseller  in  his  Inventory  for 
such  brand  name  goods  is  protected.  There 
is  no  deprivation  of  projjerty.  The  proposed 
legislation  Is  most  evenhanded  in  conserving 
and  protecting  a  reseller's  Inveertment  in  the 
trademarked  merchandise,  even  though  he 
has  violated  the  law  in  respect  thereto. 

PABAOBAPH  10 

This  paragraph  Is  the  remedy  provision  of 
the  brand  name  owner  under  the  proposed 
Act.  In  the  event  a  reseller  continues  to 
use  the  brand  name  after  his  right  to  do  so 
has  been  revoked  under  paragraph  8  and 
his  Inventory  problem  has  been  resolved 
under  paragraph  9.  then  paragraph  10  pro- 
vides the  brand  name  owner  a  legal  remedy. 
The  legal  remedy  takes  the  form  of  a  civil 
action  for  damages,  pltis  injunctive  relief,  and 
gives  the  Federal  district  courts  Jurisdiction, 
without  reference  to  any  mlnlmvmi  Jurisdic- 
tional amount.  This  remedy  paragraph  also 
provides  that  the  brand  name  owner,  whose 
right  of  revocation  has  been  flouted,  may 
recover  the  cost  of  suit.  The  suit  may  be 
brought  in  the  VS.  district  court  in  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant-reseller  re- 
sides, or  does  business,  or  in  which  the 
violation  occurred. 

While  the  proposed  Act  specifically  statea 
in  the  Interest  of  fair  play  that  the  first 
Judgment  against  a  particular  reseller  shall 
be  effective  for  not  more  than  one  year.  It 
does  provide  that  a  second  or  a  subsequent 
Injunction  against  the  same  reseller.  In  favor 
of  the  same  trademark  owner,  for  a  violation 
of  the  Act,  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  permanently  effective.  A  brand 
name  owner  may  petition  the  court  to  vacate 
such  second  or  later  Judgment  uncondition- 
ally. 

PABAOBAPR  i  1 

This  paragraph  protects  the  reseller  agsUnst 
discriminatory  conduct  by  the  brand  name 
owner.  The  paragraph  specifies  two  defenses 
that  may  be  asserted  by  the  reseller. 

Reseller's  defense  agairut  diacriminatory 
enforcement 

Paragraph  11  gives  the  reseller  a  defense 
to  any  civil  action  brought  by  the  trademark 
owner  when  the  reseller  can  establish  that 
the  trademark  owner  failed  to  act  diligently 
against  other  violators  who  are  In  substantial 
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competition  with  the  reseller,  and  who  are 
known  to  the  trademark  owner  to  be  violat- 
ing the  same  subparagraph  of  paragraph  8 
on  which  revocation  of  the  defendant's  right 
to  employ  the  trademark  was  based. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  in  its  favorable  Report  In 
1963  on  this  proposed  legislation,  viewed 
the  following  conduct  by  the  manufacturer 
as  reasonable  criteria  in  evaluating  "due  dili- 
gence" by  the  trademark  owner  in  his  en- 
forcement program: 

(1)  Keep  itself  Informed  as  to  price-cut- 
ting activities  and  other  trends  generally 
known  In  the  Industry  or  trade. 

(2)  Keep  close  scrutiny  over  prior  viola- 
tors and  take  appropriate  action  where  in- 
dicated. 

(3)  Investigate  and  follow  up  complaints 
vigorously. 

(4)  Enforce  price  schedule  by  repeated 
legal  action  If  necessary. 

(5)  The  enforcement  prog^ram  must  be  a 
continuing  and  sustained  one. 

Reseller's  defense  against  discrimination  in 
price  he  pays  for  product 
The  reseller  is  also  given  a  defense  against 
the  brand  name  owner's  suit  If  the  reseller 
can  establish  that  the  brand  name  owner 
has  sold  the  same  kind  of  goods  of  like  grade 
and  quality  as  the  goods  Involved  In  such 
proceeding  to  other  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated under  terms  more  favorable  or  at  lower 
prices  than  those  under  which  the  plalntlff- 
brand  name  owner  offered  such  goods  for 
sale  to  the  reseller-defendant. 

PABACBAPH    12 

This  paragraph  preserves  the  rights  of  the 
owner  of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  to 
bring  actions  otherwise  available  for  wrong- 
ful use  thereof.  It  Is  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  remedy  provided  by  the  proposed 
Quality  Stabilization  Act  Is  not  exclusive 
when  the  question  might  otherwise  Involve 
trademark  Infringement  or  other  aspects  of 
unfair  competition.  Congresa  is  not  repeal- 
ing any  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  the 
protection  of  trademarks  when  it  enacts  the 
Quality  Stabilization  Act. 

PABACBAPH    IS 

This  paragraph  provides  that  this  proposed 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  acts  and  transactions 
of  the  character  referred  to  In  this  Act.  in 
or  affecting  commerce,  which  Congress  may 
lawfully  regulate.  It  expresses  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  use  the  full  sweep  of  its  power 
over  commercial  transactions.  The  Jurisdic- 
tional scope  of  this  Act  will  be  identical  to 
that  of  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act.  That  Is. 
the  interstate  commerce  In  the  brand  Itself  is 
sufBclent  to  establish  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  the  local  use  of  the  brand  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  local  misuse  Inevitably  affects 
interstate  traffic  in  that  brand. 

Paragraph  13  also  provides  that  where  the 
owner  of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  avails 
himself  of  any  right  under  this  proposed  Act. 
such  action  shall  not  cause  any  act  or  trans- 
action not  otherwise  In,  affecting,  or  related 
to,  Interstate  commerce  to  be  an  activity  or 
transaction  in,  affecting,  or  related  to,  inter- 
state commerce,  The  use  of  the  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  this  Bill  may  not  serve 
as  a  basis  for  placing  persons  or  transactions 
under  the  reach  of  the  interstate  commerce 
power  of  the  Congress  unless  they  are  within 
that  power  for  reasons  not  related  to  the  Bill. 

Paragraph  13  further  Includes  a  "States' 
Rights"  clause.  In  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  any  State  who  do  not  choose 
to  have  this  Act  operative  in  their  State, 
paragraph  IS  provides  that  if  any  State  here- 
after enacts  a  law,  or  adopts  a  constitutional 
amendment,  prohibiting  resale  price  mainte- 
nance in  such  State,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  resale 
prices  or  price  ranges  shall  not  apply  in  that 
State  to  any  sales  to  ultimate  consumers  in 
that  State.  Where  any  State  enacts  such  a 
law,  or  adopts  such  an  amendment,  the  pro- 


visions of  the  Act  with  respect  to  resale  prices 
would  still  apply  to  sales  made  in  that  State 
for  delivery  to  a  purchaser  outside  the  State. 
This  provision  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  mall  order  busi- 
nesses in  such  a  State  which  would  thwart 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  (See  General  Electric  Co.  v. 
Masters  Mail  Order  Co.  of  Washington,  D.C., 
Inc.  (244  F.  2d  681) .  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  permitting  revoca- 
tion of  the  right  to  use  a  brand  name  or 
trademark  for  use  of  that  brand  name  or 
trademark  in  "bait  merchandising,"  or  for 
publication  of  misrepresentations,  will  re- 
main applicable  In  such  State. 

PABAOBAPR    14 

This  paragraph  contains  definitions  of  the 
terms  "person,"  "goods,"  "currently  estab- 
lished resale  price."  and  "currently  estab- 
lished resale  price  range." 

This  paragraph  14  also  contains  the  re- 
quirement that  each  currently  established 
resale  price  and  resale  price  range  shall  be 
uniform  at  each  level  of  distribution  except 
for  reasonable  marketing  costs.  This  requires 
that  prices  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  except  for  variations  resulting  from 
transportation  costs  and  other  costs  attribu- 
table to  the  marketing  of  a  product  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  United  States. 

In  keeping  with  promotional  flexibility  re- 
quired in  modern  marketing,  paragraph  14 
also  provides  that  the  trademark  owner  may 
establish  a  different  price  or  price  range  for 
his  goods  when  sold  in  combination  than 
the  total  of  the  prices  established  for  the 
goods  sold  individually.  The  owner  may  also 
engage  in  other  lawful  promotional  activities. 

PABAOBAPR    IB 

This  paragraph  provides  that  all  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  this  proposed  Act  shall 
also  be  available  to  any  owner  of  a  brand 
name  or  trademark  who  in  the  sale  of  such 
goods  competes  at  any  level  of  distribution 
with  another  reseller  of  such  goods  If  the 
owner  sells  such  goods  only  at  the  price  or 
within  the  price  range  currently  established 
by  him  for  that  level  of  distribution. 

A  manufacturer,  with  a  complex  distribu- 
tion system,  has  the  same  economic  and  pro- 
prietary Interest  in  his  brand  name  as  does 
a  manufacturer  with  a  simpler  distribution 
structure,  and  should  have  the  same  rightt 
to  protect  himself  from  abuses  to  his  trade- 
mark. 

Paragraph  16  contains  a  proviso,  however, 
that  the  brand  name  owner  who  engages  in 
multiple  distribution  and  sells  In  competi- 
tion with  his  resellers,  must  himself  sell  at 
the  same  price  that  he  sets  for  such  resellers 
to  follow  at  their  respective  level  of  distribu- 
tion. Obviously,  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow 
a  brand  name  owner  to  put  himself  in  a  po- 
sition whereby  he  could  offer  price  advan- 
tages to  certain  customers,  as  compared  to 
his  resellers. 

PABACBAPH   IS 

This  paragraph  provides  for  certain  ex- 
emptions from  the  applicability  of  the  pro- 
posed Act. 

The  exemptions  are: 

(a)  Sales  of  bulk  commodities  when  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers. 

(b)  Sales  by  any  (rfBcer  acting  under  or- 
ders or  authority  of  a  duly  constituted  court, 
or  sales  by  any  person  In  mitigation  of  dam- 
ages or  enforcement  of  a  lien  or  other  se- 
cured interest  In  said  goods. 

(c)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  secondhand  goods  when  plain  no- 
tice of  the  condition  of  the  goods  Is  given 
to  the  public. 

(d)  Sales  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  devices 
for  which  either  State  or  Federal  law  or 
regulations  requires  a  prescription  from  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  such  other  persons  as 
the  various  States  may  authorize  to  prescribe 
such  items. 

(e)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal,  State,  or 


municipal    governments    or    their    political 
subdivisions  or  agencies. 

(f)  Sales  to  chiiri table,  educational,  med- 
ical, and  religious  organizations  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  resale. 

PABAOBAPH   IT 

Paragraph  17  contains  the  xisual  sever- 
ability clause.  If  one  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed Act  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
ing provisions  will  remain  In  force. 

The  associations  that  have  taken  positive 
action  in  favor  of  the  Quality  Stabilization 
Bill  are  as  follows: 

National  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

Independent  Oarage  Owners  of  America. 

National  Sporting  Ooods  Association. 

National  Assn.  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers. 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 

Retail  Jewelers  of  America. 

Master  Photo  Dealers  and  Finishers  Asso- 
ciation. 

NatlonsU  Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers 
Association. 

National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association. 

National  Stationery  and  Office  Equipment 
Association. 

Wholesale  Stationers'  Association. 

Toy  Wholesalers'  Association  of  America. 

Billiard  and  Bowling  Institute  of  America. 

Olf t  and  Decorative  Accessories  Association 
of  America. 

Marine  Manufacttirws  Safety  Equipment 
Association. 

National  Association  of  Sporting  Goods 
Wholesalers. 

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Archery  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Wholesale  Hardware  Association. 

Writing  Instrument  Manufactxirers  Aaao- 
olatlon.  Inc. 

American  Watch  Association,  Inc. 

Watch  Material  Distributors  of  America. 

Automotive  Service  Indxistry  Association. 

National  Association  of  Bedding  Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Industrial  Distributors  Associa- 
tion. 

Christian  Booksellers  Association. 

National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association. 

Wallcovering  Wholesalers  Association. 

National    Small    Business    Association. 

American  Research  Merchandising  Insti- 
tute. 

American  Retailers  Association. 

National  Art  Materials  Trade  Association. 

National   Shoe   Retailers   Association. 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Northamerlcan  Heating  &  Alrcondltlonlng 
Wholesalers.  Inc. 

NaUonal  Association  of  Women's  h  Chil- 
dren's Apparel  Salesmen.  Inc. 

American  Watch  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Bicycle  Dealers  Association,  Inc. 

National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc. 

National  Office  Fumlt\u-e  Association,  Inc. 

National  Outerwear  and  Sportswear  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Frozen  Food  Association ,  Inc. 

The  Automotive  Warehouse  Distributors 
Association.  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Qlove  Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Marine  Products  Association. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggist*. 

Paint  and  Wallpaper  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Retail  Tobacco  Dealers  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Tobacco  Distribu- 
tors. 

National  Retail  Farm  Equipment  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Pharmaoeutlcal  Association. 
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National  Conference  of  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  Secretaries. 

Metropolitan  Cltlea  Drug  Aasoclatlon 
Secretaries. 

National  Association  of  Cbaln  Drug  Stores. 

Toilet  Goods  Association. 

American  Booksellers  Association. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists  Association. 

Automotive  Electric  Association. 

Corset  &  Brassiere  Association  of  America. 

Proprietary  Association. 

The  Independent  Shoemen. 

National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 

Manufactiulng  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
of  America. 

Laundry  and  Cleaners  AUled  Tradea 
Association. 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers. 

National  Reloading  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

National  Distributors  Council. 

Scientific  Apparatiis  Makers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Music  Merchants, 
Inc. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Record 
Dealers. 

The  Rubber  Man\ifact\u'ers  Assn.,  Ine. — 
Oil  Seal  Division. 

National  Locksmith  Suppliers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Independent  Pood 
Retailers,  Inc. 

American  Apparel  Manuf actiurera  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Truck  Safety  Equipment  Inatitute. 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn.,  Inc. — 
O-Rlng  Division. 


COMMISSION    ON   BALANCED   ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint 
resolution  to  create  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Balanced 
Economic  Development.  I  submit  this 
Joint  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  following  Senators:  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dobiinick,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Perot, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Towra. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  64)  to 
establish  a  commission  on  balanced  eco- 
nomic development.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MuNDT  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  on  February  6, 
I  expressed  the  Judgment  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  clear  interest  in 
imderstandlng  what  factors  make  for 
rapid  economic  development  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country  and  slow  economic 
development  or  even  stagnation  In  others. 
The  Government  should  ascertain,  after 
measuring  both  the  costs  and  the  ad- 
vantages, what  degree  and  procedures  of 
economic  and  population  development 
would  be  the  optimum  for  various  areas 
of  the  country — what  would  be  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  resources. 

I  dted  several  apparent  disadvantages 
resulting  from  the  intense  concentration 
of  population  in  a  relatively  few  re- 
stricted   areas:    transportation    snarls. 


water  and  air  pollution,  crime,  water 
shortages,  housing  and  recreational 
problems,  and  possible  diseconomies  of 
size  incurred  in  the  huge  metropolitan 
centers. 

My  citing  such  diseconomies  is  neces- 
sarily largely  speculative.  But  any  ob- 
server can  clearly  witness  in  this  coimtry 
that  on  one  hand  we  have  progressively 
been  worsening  the  dlfiQcultles  in  govern- 
ing and  serving  the  large  metropolitan 
centers — which  continue  to  attract  out- 
siders because  of  their  apparent  economic 
advantages  for  the  Individual  worker — 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  the 
relative  depopulation  of  broad  stretches 
of  this  continent — which  are  deserted  by 
the  indigenous  population  who  seek  eco- 
nomic advantages  elsewhere. 

Last  siunmer.  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Lyford, 
University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  a 
consultant  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  told  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  ex- 
ploring the  Federal  role  in  urban  affairs 
that  the  Government  should  consider  an 
approach  we  have  not  yet  tried.   He  said : 

But  even  with  an  adequate  public  housing 
program,  we  cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of 
breaking  out  of  the  circle  of  the  city  proper. 
...  I  would  like  to  see  us  recolonlze  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  ways  of  reconstituting 
some  of  our  rural  areas,  of  attracting  all 
sorts  of  Job-glvlng  enterprises  which  would 
underwrite  these  new  communities.  The 
dispersion  of  Industry  because  of  techno- 
logical advantages  makes  it  possible  to  dis- 
perse and  rearrange  population. 

Our  Federal  agencies  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility to  take  action  to  Influence  the  char- 
acter of  population  movements  In  this 
country,  not  by  arbitrary  methods  or  legis- 
lation which  require  the  Involuntary  sub- 
mission of  our  people,  but  by  policies  which 
will  encourage  this  dispersion  of  population. 

.  .  .  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  current  dis- 
cussions of  the  problems  of  the  city  Is  the 
assumption  that  the  crisis  of  the  city  Is 
somehow  unrelated  to  the  crisis  of  our  riu-al 
areas.  It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  the  Intcr-clty  In  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, health,  and  welfare,  unless  we 
also  deal  with  the  rotting  and  dying  areas 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  api>arently 
Inevitable  migration  to  the  dty.  I  do  not 
see  why  this  massive,  unbalancing  migration 
should  be  inevitable.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
Is  not  possible  for  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  private  sector,  to  do 
things  which  wUI  encourage  a  change  In 
the  trend  of  our  population  movements. 

President  Johnson  expressed  the  same 
conviction  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Pennsylvania  last  summer.    He  said: 

Modem  industry  and  modem  technology 
and  modem  transportation  can  bring  Jobs 
to  the  countryside  rather  than  people  to 
the  cities.  And  modem  government  could 
also  help. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man agrees.  In  a  speech  of  January  30, 
1967,  he  said: 

An  unplanned  policy  of  exporting  niral 
problems  to  the  dty  has  thrown  urban 
America  Into  the  rural  crisis.  For  the  afflu- 
ent of  the  city,  the  xmchecked  migration 
means  more  crowding,  higher  taxes,  more 
hours  consumed  in  commuting,  as  urban 
sprawl  continues  unabated.  For  migrants 
already  in  the  teeming  ghettos,  further  im- 
migration means  less  opportunity  and  rising 
despair. 


Secretary  Freeman  notes  that  we  still 
have  not  considered  what  measures  of 
population  balance  is  desirable: 

We  lack  any  accepted  national  goal  in 
niral/virban   balance. 

We  have  no  policy.  We  have  hardly 
begim  even  to  inquire  about  desirable 
balance  in  economic  and  population  dis- 
tribution. 

Having  faced  this  trend  for  some 
years — the  relative  depopulation  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  intense  but  geographi- 
cally restricted  step-up  in  population  on 
the  other — it  is  alarming  that  we  have 
not  attempted  a  systematic  appraisal. 
Still  the  trend  continues. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  a  popula- 
tion increase  in  metropolitan  areas  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965  at  a  rate  twice  that 
outside  metropolitan  areas.  About  63 
percent  of  our  people  already  reside  in 
metropolitan  areas.  More  telling,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  over  40  percent  of 
our  population  reside  in  the  38  largest 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  country.  The 
smallest  of  these  38,  ranked  in  1964.  was 
the  Provldence-Pawtucket- Warwick  area 
of  flhode  Island. 

The  average  rate  of  population  in- 
crease in  these  38  areas  Is  about  2.06  per- 
cent per  year — more  than  20  percent  in 
10  years.  Their  median  rate  of  increase 
Is  about  1.6  percent  a  year.  This  com- 
pares with  the  0.7-percent  average  rate 
of  Increase  outside  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  1.9-percent  average  rate  of  in- 
crease for  all  the  224  metropolitan  areas 
identified  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1965. 

Thus  the  trend  continues.  The  al- 
ready heavily  populated  areas  continue 
to  grow  much  more  rapidly  even  in  per- 
centage terms  than  the  more  sparsely 
populated  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  farm  population  taken  alone,  inci- 
dentally, continues  to  decrease  precipi- 
tously. From  1960  to  1964,  nonfarm 
population  increased  about  10  percent. 
During  the  same  period  the  farm  popu- 
lation decreased  by  21  percent,  falling 
to  about  6  percent  of  the  total.  This  is 
a  function  both  of  the  changing  tech- 
nology of  agriculture  and  of  the  better 
income  alternatives  outside  agriculture. 
But  one  can  speculate  that  the  conse- 
quent social  upheaval  would  be  lessened 
if  farm  families  who  are  forced  from  the 
land  could  move  to  a  regional  urban  cen- 
ter rather  than  to  a  distant  huge  metro- 
politan complex  in  order  to  participate 
more  fully  in  our  national  abundance. 
And  it  would  be  even  further  lessened  if 
farm  families  could  remain  in  their  orig- 
inal home  areas  through  development 
activities  of  an  even  more  dispersed  na- 
ture than  a  regional  urban  center  would 
provide. 

No  expression  of  concern  at  what  is 
taking  place  here  should  be  characterized 
as  smtiurban.  We  have  experienced 
greater  and  greater  demand — in  large 
part  a  Justified  demand — for  more  Fed- 
eral financing  participation  In  urban  af- 
fairs. The  problems  of  the  cities  are  ac- 
cepted as  having  Federal  significance. 
And  in  establishing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Con- 
gress elevated  the  problems  to  the  high- 
est level  of  the  Federal  Government. 

But  we  have  yet  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cities  in  its  totality.    We  do 
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not  know  what  constitutes  an  efficient 
city.  We  know  little  about  optimiun  city 
size.  We  allow  our  economy  to  devel(K> 
without  analyzing  alternative  patterns  of 
development.  We  stimulate  people  to 
migrate  to  cities  without  thought  about 
their  assimilation  there  or  the  burdens 
they  place  on  the  public  institutions  or 
the  citizens  already  there. 

All  sectors  of  this  society  have  a  real 
mutuality  of  interest  In  understanding 
the  interrelationships  between  economic 
development  and  demographic  change. 
l8  the  flood  of  migrants  any  better  for  the 
city  than  for  the  areas  depopulated?  Are 
there  alternative  patterns  of  population 
change?  Would  the  cities  benefit  were 
the  input  of  poor  immigrants  reduced? 
Would  the  extraordinary  change  of  prob- 
lems they  now  confront  become  more 
amenable  to  alleviation? 

I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
today  which  is  well  adapted  toward  at- 
taining such  an  understanding.  The 
technique  I  recommend  is  tried  and  fa- 
miliar. The  commission  form  of  inquiry, 
which  has  at  times,  when  well  directed 
and  admirably  manned,  as  in  the  in- 
stances imder  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
achieved  an  extraordinarily  effective  cor- 
relation of  knowledge  focused  on  a  par- 
ticular set  of  problems. 

What  is  new  in  my  Joint  resolution  is 
the  range  of  Inquiry  and  analysis  it  pro- 
poses :  the  need  for  more  information  and 
understanding  concerning  the  means  for 
achieving  a  better  geographic  balance  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  The  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development  estab- 
lished by  the  resolution  would  undertake 
a  thorough  analysis  of  geographic  trends 
in  American  economic  development,  the 
causative  factors  influencing  trends,  the 
Implications  in  terms  of  distribution  of 
population,  the  effect  of  governmental 
action  in  stiaplng  such  trends,  and  the 
factors,  both  public  and  private,  which 
influence  the  geographic  location  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  This  kind  of  in- 
formation would  be  helpful  In  policy 
formulation  at  all  levels  of  government. 
It  would  also  be  mighty  helpful  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic 
Development  would  perform  such  duties 
as: 

First.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  factors 
which  affect  the  geographic  location  of 
industry; 

Second.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  factors 
which  are  necessary  in  order  for  indus- 
tries to  operate  efficiently  outside  the 
large  urban  centers  or  to  operate  and 
expand  within  large  urban  centers  with- 
out the  creation  of  new  economic  and 
social  problems. 

Third.  A  consideration  of  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
might  effectively  encourage  a  more  l»l- 
anced  industrial  and  economic  growth 
throughout  the  Nation ; 

Fourth.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  limits  imposed  upon  population 
density  in  order  for  municipalities,  or 
other  pohtlcal  subdivisions,  to  provide 
necessary  public  services  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  effective  manner: 

Fifth.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 


the  effect  on  governmental  efficiency 
generally  of  differing  patterns  and  in- 
tensities of  population  concentrations; 

Sixth.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  better  geographic 
balance  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation  serves  the  public  Interest; 

Seventh.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  role  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  and  should  play  in  promoting 
geographic  balance  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  State  or  region;  and 

Eighth.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
practicable  ways  in  which  Federal  expen- 
dltui'es  can  and  should  be  managed  so 
as  to  encourage  a  greater  geographic 
balance  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Commission  would  report  not  lat- 
er than  2  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Joint  resolution  and  would  expire  90 
days  after  making  its  report.  ' 

Every  sector  of  society  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  understanding  the  relationships 
which  I  propose  that  the  Commission 
analyze— relationships,  Mr.  President, 
which  after  almost  200  years  of  nation- 
hood have  never  been  analyzed  or  evalu- 
ated in  this  way  in  the  United  States. 
This  study  is  needed.  I  hope  we  will  take 
the  first  step  In  securing  such  a  study 
by  approving  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution 
appear  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
BJ.  Rn.  64 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

DBCLAEATION   Of   PUXPOSS 

Sbction  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  more  Information 
and  understanding  concerning  the  means 
for  achieving  a  better  geographic  balance 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  Nation. 
With  a  view  to  providing  such  information 
and  understanding,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  undertake  a  thorough  study 
and  analysis  of  current  geographic  trends 
In  the  economic  development  of  the  Nation, 
the  causative  factors  Influencing  the  same, 
the  implications  thereof  In  terms  of  the 
distribution  of  population,  the  effect  of  gov- 
ernmental actions  in  shaping  such  trends, 
and  the  factors  (private  and  public)  influ- 
encing the  geographic  location  of  industry 
and  commerce  as  an  aid  in  the  formulation 
of  policy  at  all  levels  of  government. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  United 
States  with  a  popiuatlon  of  at  least  1,000.000 
persons. 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  in  the  tJnited  States 
with  a  population  of  less  than  1,000,000  per- 
sons, but  not  less  than  100,000  persons. 

(3)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  in  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  per- 
sons, but  not  less  than  10,000  persons. 


(4)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  towns,  villagee,  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  10,000  persons. 

(6)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  residence  or  political  affiliation 
from  among  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  specially  qualified  by  training,  ex- 
perience, or  knowledge  In  any  field  pertinent 
to  the  subject  matter  to  be  studied  by  the 
Commission. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  each  class  of  four  mem- 
bers described  in  clauses  (1).  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b),  not  more  than  half 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  poUtlcal  party. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b),  the  popula- 
tion of  any  city,  town,  village,  or  community 
In  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  data  contained  in  the  cur- 
rent decennial  censiis  of  population  taken 
in  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Commission  shaU  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(f)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shaU 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

DUTIES   or  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shaU  undertake  a 
thorough  and  objective  study  and  Investiga- 
tion in  f virtherance  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  section  1.  Such  study  and  investigation 
ShaU  Include,  without  being  limited  to— 

( 1 )  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which 
affect  the  geographic  location  of  Industry; 

(2)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  are 
necessary  in  order  for  Industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expand  within  the  large  urban 
centers  without  the  creation  ot  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems; 

(3)  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  might  ef- 
fectively encourage  a  more  balanced  Indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout  the 
Nation; 

(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
limits  imposed  upon  population  density  In 
order  for  municipalities,  or  other  political 
BubdlvUlons,  to  provide  necessary  public 
services  tn  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
manner; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
effect  on  governmental  efficiency  generaUy  of 
differing  patterns  and  Intensltlee  of  popula- 
tion concentration; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  better  geographic  balance  In 
the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
servea  the  public  interest; 

(7)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  ot  the  role 
which  State  and  local  governments  can  and 
should  play  In  promoting  geographic  balance 
tn  the  economic  development  of  a  State  or 
region:  and 

(8)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  practi- 
cable ways  In  which  Federal  expenditures 
can  and  should  be  managed  so  as  to  enootir- 
age  a  greater  geographic  balance  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

POWKBS  AND  ADMINISXSATIVX  FBOVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission,  subcommittee, 
or  member  deems  advisable.     Any  member 
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authorized  by  the  Commlsalon  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  to  wltneeees  ap- 
pearing before  the  Conuolsslon,  or  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Bach  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Qoyemment,  Including  Independent  agen- 
dee.  Is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  f timlsh  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Ch&lzman  op  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  neceesary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  imder  this  Joint 
resolution. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
stair  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procure  such 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  as  is 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  day  for  Individuals. 

COMPENSATION    OF   MKMBKBS 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  in  his  regular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
HOC  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  relmbiirsement  for  travel,  lubslst- 
ence,  and  other  necessary  erpenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commission. 

XZPKNSXS   or   TRK    COMMISSION 

Szo.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  joint 
resolution. 

SZFIBATION    OV   THX    COMMISSIOM 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its  report. 

ISi.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  dlstlngxilshed  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  proposing  this  kind  of 
thorough  and  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion. The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  been  ccwicemed  about  this  problem 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.   I  know  that  it  has  been. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  talked  with  a  number  of  eminent 
economists  who  suggest  that  this  would 
be  a  very  fruitful  and  appropriate  line  of 
inquiry  for  our  committee. 

Our  committee  Is  a  balanced,  bipar- 
tisan committee.  We  have  Members 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
from  the  Senate  who  are  extremely  able 
and  who  have  developed  expertise  over 
the  years.  We  have  several  professional 
economists  on  the  committee. 

We  have  a  subcommittee  which  con- 
centrates on  statistics  and  develops 
statistical  information  which  would  be 
helpful  in  many  of  these  areas. 
•  We  have  worked  on  population  prob- 
lems before.    I  wonder  how  the  Senator 
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from  South  Dakota  would  feel  about  an 
Inquiry  of  this  kind  in  depth  and  with 
ctanprehenslve  stafllng  over  a  period  of 
many  months— perhaps  the  2  years  that 
the  Senator  suggests — by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mittee does  have  a  broad  authorization 
from  Congress  to  inquire  into  all  the 
problems  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  that  and. 
in  fact,  have  in  mind  the  possibility  and 
would  be  happy  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  offering  a 
collateral  or  an  associated  resolution 
which  would  specincaUy  request  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  direct  its 
attention  to  this  problem. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  not 
a  legislative  committee.  However,  it 
could  bring  forth  some  recommenda- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  this  problem 
is  serious  enough  so  that  we  should  focus 
all  the  talent  we  can  concentrate  on  the 
job  from  the  standpoint  of  the  commit- 
tee wproach  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  folks  who  will  be  selected  by  the 
President  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posal set  forth  in  the  joint  resolution,  so 
that  all  segments  of  the  country — metro- 
politan areas,  small  cities,  and  small 
towns— will  be  included. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  antic- 
ipate spending  billions  of  dollars  to  meet 
the  very  serious  problems  existing  in  the 
big  cities,  we  need  to  find  some  means 
which  will  prevent  those  problems  from 
getting  worse.  Otherwise,  we  walk  on  a 
very  frosty  treadmill  when  we  try  to  solve 
problems  while  new  problems  pour  Into 
the  urban  areas  and  make  the  existing 
problems  much  worse. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  Senator  trom  Wisconsin  the 
possibility  of  his  Joint  committee 
collaborating  In  a  study  of  this  matter 
so  that  at  the  end  of  2  years  we  would 
have  before  us  a  lot  of  grist  from  which 
I  hope  some  legislative  mearures  might 
come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is 
undertaking  what  I  think  will  be  a  very 
deep  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problem  of  the  cities.  The  matter  has 
been  studied  by  several  committees,  but 
not  in  the  depth  attempted  by  the  sub- 
committee composed  of  Representative 
BoLLiKG,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoiT],  and  other  Senators  who 
will  continue  the  study  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorrj  is  the  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  as 
the  ranking  minority  member.  That 
subcommittee  Is  studying  specifically  the 
problems  of  the  city. 

The  purpose  of  this  kind  of  national 
study  is  to  try  to  link  together  the  great 
communities  of  the  United  States,  which 
have  many  problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly 
the  point  I  was  making.  The  city  study 
is  helpful,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

We  need  a  study  of  the  overall  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  population 
from  the  standpoint  of  distribution  in 
rural  areas,  large  cities,  and  small  cities. 
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Such  an  investigation  made  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  could  be  ex- 
tremely helpful. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  bringing  this  matter  up. 
This  has  never  been  done  before.  It 
should  have  been  done.  I  thirxk  such  a 
study  would  enormously  Improve  our 
economic  prospects  and  knowledge  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
point  out  that  although  the  Senator's 
State  of  Wisconsin  does  not  have  any 
large  areas  in  terms  of  the  great  metro- 
politan areas,  it  contains  a  very  sizable 
community  engaged  in  milk  production, 
some  very  fine  moderate-sized  cities, 
and  many  wonderful  small  towns  which 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  is  a  representative 
of  a  great  farm  State  as  well.  Wisconsin 
is  a  dairy  State,  and  produces  other  farm 
products,  also. 

The  Senator  knows,  as  I  know— be- 
cause I  live  in  another  rural  State — that 
big  cities  in  themselves  do  not  contrib- 
ute new  wealth  to  the  Nation.  They  take 
the  dairy  products  of  Wisconsin,  they 
take  the  beef  and  com  and  wheat  from 
South  Dakota,  they  take  the  hides  from 
the  cattle  area,  they  take  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  fabricate  them,  process  them, 
advertise  them,  and  sell  them.  Without 
a  strong,  volatile  economy  throughout 
this  country,  the  big  cities  themselves 
tend  to  atrophy  and  die  economically. 
So  I  believe  there  is  a  logical  economic 
reason  for  linking  these  cities  together. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CLEAN  AIR  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNBMKNT  NO.   154 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  780)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Aa  to  Improve  and  expand  the  authority 
to  conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to 
air  pollutants,  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  air  quality  commissions, 
to  authorize  establishment  of  standards 
applicable  to  emissions  from  establish- 
ments engaged  in  certain  types  of  Indus- 
try, to  assist  in  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  State  programs  for  annual 
inspections  of  automobile  emission  con- 
trol devices,  and  for  other  purposes, 
wliich  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California  fMr.  Murphy]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  9)  to  au- 
thorize on-the-job  training  programs, 
on-the-farm  training  programs,  and 
certain  flight  training  under  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances paid  imder  such  chapter,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  be 


added  to  the  list  of  sponsors  of  S.  1012, 
the  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
certain  moving  expenses  reimbursed  to 
employees  by  employers,  and  that  his 
name  be  added  to  the  list  of  sponsors  at 

the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  HON.  MANUEL  P.  L. 
GUERRERO  TO  BE  GOVERNOR  OP 
GUAM— NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  April  26.  on 
the  nomination  of  Hon.  Manuel  F.  L. 
Guerrero  for  another  4-year  term  as 
Governor  of  Guam. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10  ajn.  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.     

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST— LAWYER- 
LOBBYISTS 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Florida  Bar  Association  recently  adopted 
canon  6  entitled  "Conflict  of  Interest — 
Lawyer-Lobbyists." 
I  quote  one  paragraph  of  this  canon : 

In  Biunmary,  we  conclude  that  It  Is  viola- 
tive of  Canon  6  for  a  partner  or  aasoclate  of 
a  member  of  the  legislature  to  engage  in 
lobbying  activities  before  the  legislature,  its 
members  or  Its  committees.  In  our  judg- 
ment this  rule  would  apply  even  though  the 
lawyer-legislator  did  not  participate  In  a  fe« 
for  such  service,  and  even  though  he  dls- 
qualifled  himself  In  voting  on  proposals  of 
Interest  to  the  cUent  for  whom  the  lobbying 
services  was  rendered.  In  a  few  Instances 
acceptance  of  our  view  may  Impose  a  hiutl- 
shlp  upon  some  members  of  the  Bar  who 
offer  themselves  for  public  service  In  the  leg- 
islature. We  trust  our  opinion  will  not  op- 
erate to  reduce  the  Interest  of  lawyers  in  such 
service,  for  we  are  Immodest  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  participation  of  lawyers  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable element  In  legislative  activity,  and 
that  our  brethren  who  have  so  participated 
have  in  overwhelming  measure  taought 
honor  to  our  profession.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  Canons  can  be  relaxed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  hard- 
ship, particularly  when  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est Is  so  clear.  Acceptance  of  such  burden. 
If  It  be  such.  Is  presumably  a  necessary 
corollary  of  the  acceptance  of  the  other  satis- 
factions emanating  from  public  service  in  the 
legislature. 

This  canon,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Florida  Bar  Association,  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Ethics  Committee  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  as  they  prepare 
their  recommended  code  of  ethics  for 
Members  of  Congress.  With  this  thought, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oitlre 
text  of  "Canon  6:  Conflict  of  Interest — 
Lawyer-Lobbyists,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  canon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccors, 
as  follows: 

I  Advisory  opinion  No.  07-6] 
Canon  8:   Gomvuct  of  IimacBT — Lawtbi- 

LOBBTIaTS 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  Florida 
Bar  has  Inquired  whether  a  member  of  Tlie 
Florida  Bar  who  Is  a  partner  at  associate  of 
a  member  of  the  legislature  may  accept  a 


retainer  to  perform  lobbying  services  before 
the  legislature.  We  are  further  requested 
to  advise  whether  a  fee  sharing  arrangement 
between  the  legislator  and  his  partner  where- 
by the  legislator  woiUd  not  participate  in 
fees  received  for  lobbying  services  or  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  legislator  would  re- 
frain from  voting  on  matters  of  interest  to 
the  client  paying  such  fees,  would  affect  our 
answer  to  the  basic  Inquiry. 

We  conceive  lobbying  generally  to  be  the 
making  or  representations  to  the  members  of 
a  legislative  body  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing consideration  by  such  le^slators  of  pend- 
ing or  proposed  legislation,  compare  United 
States  v.  Rumely.  346  US.  41,  97  LJSd..  770, 
73  S.Ct.  643  (1953).  We  treat  lobbying  as 
an  entirely  legitimate  activity  In  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  do  not  intend  by  this 
opinion  to  lend  weight  to  any  of  the  unfavor- 
able connotations  sometimes  sought  to  be 
engrafted  upon  this  phrase.  Indeed,  lobby- 
ing, so  long  as  In  compliance  with  applicable 
law,  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
Florida,  see  Section  11.06,  Florida  Statutes 
1965.  We  also  emphasize  that  we  deal  with 
the  precise  question  presented  sind  do  not 
deal  with  other  questions  sometimes  allied 
to  It,  Including  appearances  of  legislators  or 
their  partners  as  counsel  before  public  agen- 
cies. 

The  question  presented  Is  not  new.  It  has 
been  considered  by  this  and  other  commit- 
tees rendering  advisory  opinions  in  the  eth- 
ical field  on  previous  occasions.  Two  present 
members  of  this  committee,  however,  ques- 
tion whether  the  inquiry  is  within  our  juris- 
diction. Inasmuch  as  in  their  view  lobbying 
Is  not  the  practice  of  law.  The  majority 
disagrees,  beUevlng  that  although  lobbying 
like  many  other  activities  may  be  legally 
performed  by  non-lawyers,  a  lawyer  perform- 
ing such  activities  may  not  evade  the  ethical 
requirements  Imposed  upon  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar.  Indeed  Canon  26  expressly 
provides  that  professional  advocacy  before 
legislative  bodies  shall  be  "upon  the  same 
principles  of  ethics  which  justify  .  .  .  ap- 
pearance before  the  Co\irta." 

In  Opinion  296  (August  1,  1969)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  of  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  held  that  a  law  Arm 
may  not  accept  employment  to  appear  before 
legislative  committees  while  a  member  of 
the  firm  was  serving  in  the  legislature,  even 
upon  full  disclosure  of  such  representation, 
Euid  even  though  the  lawyer- legislator  did 
not  share  in  any  fee  received  by  the  firm. 
This  committee  in  its  Opinion  69-31  (April 
11,  1960)  adhered  completely  to  Opinion 
296.  The  reasoning  of  these  opinions  was 
obviously  grounded  In  the  inherent  conflict 
of  Interest  In  one  member  of  a  law  partner- 
ship serving  In  the  legislature,  and  the  other 
arguing  before  the  legislature  with  reference 
to  the  contents  of  proposed  legislation,  and 
further  in  the  Inability  of  the  public  to  fur- 
nish any  meaningful  consent  to  such  con- 
flicting representation  (see  Canon  6) .  These 
opinions  find  support  In  the  earlier  Opinion 
83  of  the  Michigan  Committee  (July,  1944). 

Subsequent  to  our  Opinion  69-31,  the 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  gave 
further  consideration  to  the  same  problem 
in  Opinion  306  (May  26,  1962) .  It  there  con- 
cluded that,  if  there  were  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions  or  legislative  rules 
which  expressly,  or  by  necessary  Implica- 
tion, recognized  the  propriety  of  a  lawyer 
appearing  as  a  lobbyist  before  the  legislature 
when  a  member  of  his  firm  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  or  where  provision  had 
been  made  permitting  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature to  disqualify  himself  from  voting 
on  or  participating  in  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  Involved,  consent  In  effect  had  been 
given  to  such  representation,  thereby  pre- 
sumably meeting  the  consent  requirements 
of  Canon  6.  The  committee  then  proceeded 
to  construe  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  reaching  the  conclu- 


sion that  such  provision  permitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  to  disqualify  hlmseU. 
thus  constituting  the  requisite  public  con- 
sent. However,  pajadoxlcally<  the  commit- 
tee also  concluded  that  "such  provisions 
were  probably  never  intended  to  apply  to 
the  situation  we  now  have  under  discussion." 
We  find  no  reason  to  recede  from  our 
former  Opinion  89-31  on  the  basic  question. 
There  is  an  Inescapable  conflict  of  Interest 
involved  which  clearly  would  be  violative  of 
Oanon  6.  Although  the  distinctions  sought 
to  be  drawn  in  Opinion  306  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Committee  are  apparently 
only  of  academic  interest  In  Florida  becaxue 
no  "consent"  provision  of  the  type  there 
considered  has  been  broiight  to  our  attention 
as  being  in  force  in  oiu:  state,  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  suggesting  that  In  logic  only 
a  constitutional  provision  clearly  dealing 
with  the  precise  question  should  fairly  be 
construed  as  public  consent.  Moreover.  It 
seems  that  mtentlonal  disquallflcatlon  of 
a  legislator  under  most  circumstances  la  a 
positive  disservice  to  his  constituents.  We 
also  again  conclude,  one  member  dissenting, 
that  no  sanctity  Is  given  to  the  arrangement 
If  the  legislator  does  not  participate  In  the 
fees  received  for  the  lobbying  services.  Such 
arrangements  are  simply  too  subject  to 
abuse  by  virtue  of  the  flexlbUlty  inherent 
In  the  other  financial  dealings  between 
partners. 

In  sunamary,  we  conclude  that  It  is  viola- 
tive of  Canon  6  for  a  partner  or  associate  of  a 
member  of  the  legislature  to  engage  In  lob- 
bying activities  before  the  legislature.  Its 
members  or  Its  conunlttees.  In  our  judg- 
ment this  rule  would  apply  even  though  the 
lawyer-legislator  did  not  participate  In  a 
fee  for  such  service,  and  even  though  he 
disqualified  himself  In  voting  on  proposals 
of  Interest  to  the  cUent  for  whom  the  lobby- 
ing services  was  rendered.  In  a  few  in- 
stances acceptance  of  our  view  may  Impose 
a  hardship  upon  some  members  of  the  Bar 
who  offer  themselves  for  pubUc  service  In 
the  legislature.  We  trust  our  opinion  will 
not  operate  to  reduce  the  Interest  of  lawyan 
in  such  service,  for  we  are  Immodest  enoa|^ 
to  beUeve  that  participation  of  lawyers  is 
an  Indispensable  element  In  legislative  ac- 
tivity, and  that  our  brethren  who  have  so 
I>artlclpated  have  in  overwhelming  measui* 
brought  honor  to  our  profession.  Neverthe- 
lees,  we  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Oanooa  ean 
be  relaxed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aooom- 
modatlng  hardship,  parUoularly  when  lbs 
conflict  of  interest  Is  so  clear.  Acceptance 
of  such  burden,  if  It  be  such,  is  presumably 
a  necessary  corollary  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
other  satisfactions  emanating  from  public 
service  in  the  legislature. 

The  Florida  Bar  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Bthlcs;  Thomas  O.  llScDonald, 
Jr.,  Chairman;  Julian  D.  Clarkaon; 
Donn  Gregory;  Henry  M.  Klttleaon; 
Maurios  U.  Pata;  WlUiam  Beeoa 
Smith,  Jr.;  Judge  Hugh  M.  Taylor; 
Raymond  L.  Wise;  John  R.  Wood. 
Members. 


"MILLION  DOLLAR"  LAWYERS 
FIND  MATCH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  In  the  April  2,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Bfinneapolis  Tribune  appeared  an 
article  by  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff ,  In  which 
he  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

In  these  days  when  we  read  so  much 
about  public  officials  forgetting  that  their 
office  Is  a  public  trust,  we  are  inclined  to 
become  cynical.  No  doubt  this  cynicism 
results  from  the  fact  that  crime  and 
corruption  make  the  headlines  while 
honesty  and  devotion  to  duty  remain  un- 
publlclzed.    It  is  therefore  most  refresh- 
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ing  to  read  this  article  by  Mr.  Mollenhofl 
wherein  he  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  Mr.  William  O.  Blttman,  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

This  is  an  article  which  should  be  read 
by  every  young  American,  and  with  that 
thought  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  article,  entitled  "  Million  Dol- 
lar* Lawyers  Find  $17,500  Match,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Prosbctttob:  "^tajjon  Dolxax"  Lawtxis 
Find  117,600  Match 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 
WASHDiGToir,  D.C. — A»  a  trial  lawyer,  the 
dark -haired,    broad-shouldered    yoiing    at- 
torney   haa    been    the    equivalent   of   foot- 
ball's  Johnny  Unltas   or  baoeball'B  Mickey 
Mantle. 

At  the  age  of  33,  William  O.  Blttman  prose- 
cuted Teamsters  President  James  R.  Hoffa, 
faced  dally  harassment  and  Intimidation,  and 
won  a  conviction  against  the  defense  team 
Hoffa  called  "a  million  dollars  worth  at 
legal  talent." 

At  the  age  of  35,  Blttman  prosecuted  and 
convlct«d  the  politically  powerful  Bobert  O. 
(Bobby)  Baker,  former  secretary  to  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  majority  and  former  "best 
friend"  of  President  Johnson. 

The  performance  of  the  young  lawyer  from 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  oould  hardly  have  been 
more  spsctacular. 

But,  In  the  world  of  Washington  politics, 
Blttman's  rewards  for  consistent  excellence 
as  a  trial  lawyer  have  been  modest. 

When  the  drama-packed  Baker  trial  was 
concluded,  Blttman  and  Austin  Mlttler,  his 
brilliant  37-year-old  assistant,  and  Don  Han- 
son, a  veteran  career  tax  lawyer,  returned  to 
the  routine  of  drab  oOcee  In  the  Justice 
Department. 

Blttman,  the  star  of  two  of  the  major 
praaacutlons  of  the  deoade,  was  assigned  a 
barren  and  worn  office  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Justice  Department,  far  away  from 
the  luxurious  sxiltes  of  Atty.  Oen.  Ramsey 
Clark  and  the  various  assistant  attorneys 
general.  Mlttler  was  given  a  desk  In  an 
adjoining  room. 

Blttman's  salary  is  $17,600  a  year,  and  it 
is  not  regarded  as  likely  that  the  Johnson 
administration  will  be  eager  to  give  hitn  the 
•1,000  "superior  service"  award  for  convict- 
ing Baker  of  fraud,  conspiracy,  larceny  and 
federal  tax  evasion.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago 
MltUer's  salary  was  eiO.BOO. 

His  duties  consist  of  the  tedious  routine  of 
meeting  the  appeals  filed  by  the  lawyers 
In  the  expensive  law  firm  headed  by  Edward 
Bennett  Williams,  fighting  the  legal  efforts  to 
free  Hoffa  from  the  federal  penitentiary  at 
Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  and  prepare  for  a  perjury 
trial  of  one  of  Baker's  friends,  former  Ne- 
vada Lt.  Gov.  Clifford  Jones. 

Blttman  had  the  opportunity  to  move  out 
of  government,  at  much  higher  pay,  even  be- 
fore May  1064.  when  he  was  called  Into  the 
Hoffa  trial  In  Chicago,  lU.  to  replace  an  older 
lawyer  who  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  In  the 
tension-filled  opening  days. 

Abe  Poretz.  a  54-year-old  veteran  trial 
lawyer,  was  Initially  assigned  the  Chicago 
trial  of  Hoffa  and  six  associates  on  charges 
of  mail  and  wire  fraud  and  conspiracy. 

It  took  three  weeks  to  select  a  Jury,  and 
Poretz  and  his  assistant,  Charles  Smith,  were 
subjected  to  a  constant  barrage  of  obsceni- 
ties, harassment  and  Intimidation  from  Hoffa 
and  some  of  his  roughneck  associates. 

Poretz  became  111,  and  was  confined  to  bed 
by  his  doctor.  Smith,  a  mild-mannered  but 
bright  young  lawyer,  lacked  trial  experience 
and  a  replacement  of  Poretz  was  needed  Im- 
mediately. 

On  May  15,  1964.  the  then  assistant  at- 
torney general,  Herbert  J.  Miller  called  Ed- 


ward Hanrahan  and  asked  his  advice  on  a 
capable  trial  lawyer.  Hanrahan  and  Arthur 
Connelly,  the  head  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  m  Chicago,  suggested  Blttman. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  overlook  the 
record  complied  by  Blttman  as  the  $10,000- 
a-year  assistant  head  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. In  a  period  of  four  years,  he  had  taken 
on  the  toughest  and  most  complicated  cases 
In  the  division  and  established  an  incredible 
record  of  more  than  70  straight  convictions 
In  Jury  trials. 

Blttman,  son  of  a  middle-grade  Labor  De- 
partment unploye,  was  tough  enough  and 
bright  enough  to  grasp  the  complicated  mul- 
timillion-dollar pension  fraud  case,  articu- 
late enough  to  handle  the  arguments  to  the 
Jury  with  the  best  defense  lawyers  in  Chi- 
cago, and  skilled  In  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
criminal  court. 

The  then-attorney  general,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, would  be  angry  at  any  mlsjudgments 
In  the  Hoffa  case,  and  Miller  told  Han- 
rahan he  wanted  to  talk  with  Blttman  and 
size  up  the  situation  himself. 

Hanrahan  gave  no  explanation,  but  simply 
said  he  wanted  him  at  the  office  at  8.30  pm. 
for  a  conference.  Aware  of  the  prosecution 
problem  tn  the  Hoffa  case,  Blttman  called  his 
wife  and  told  her  he  thought  he  might  be 
asked  to  take  the  case. 

"What  do  you  think  I  should  do,"  he  asked 
her.  A  large  Chicago  law  firm  had  made 
him  an  Interesting  offer  only  a  few  days 
earlier,  and  he  was  planning  to  think  It 
over  while  on  vacation. 

"Take  it  on  If  you  want  to  do  It."  was  Carol 
Blttman's  reply. 

Miller  was  lmi»««sed  with  Blttman  In  their 
first  meeting,  and  he  was  aasignfed  to  the 
case  that  Friday  night.  Don  Moore  was  left 
in  Chicago  to  assist  him  with  organization, 
for  Blttman  was  totally  unfamiliar  with  the 
case. 

For  13  to  18  hours  a  day,  Blttman  studied 
the  esse  and  waa  ready  to  take  charge  when 
Judge  Richard  B.  Austin  convened  court  the 
following  Monday. 

After  Blttman's  first  objecttona,  Hoffa 
whispered:  "Boy  Blttman — you  are  really  a 
tiger — or  are  you  Just  a  pussycat?" 

They  WMe  the  first  words,  but  only  the 
start  of  a  consistent  pattern.  Hoffa's  chair 
was  only  a  few  feet  from  where  Blttman  was 
seated,  and  he  used  the  position  to  throw  a 
constant  stream  of  obscenities,  veiled  threats 
and  abuse. 

"We've  had  you  Investigated,"  Hoffa  said. 
Then,  with  a  derogatory  sneer,  he  snapped: 
"We  hire  guys  for  nine  Umee  what  you  are 
making." 

The  comments  by  Hoffa  were  usually  whis- 
pered, coupled  with  obscenities,  and  out  of 
the  hearing  of  others.  The  same  pattern  of 
abuse  came  from  several  of  Hoffa's  associates 
who  filled  the  courtroom  seats,  and  crowded 
around  Blttman  and  Smith  to  growl  threats 
as  they  made  their  way  out  of  the  courtroom 
at  recees  time. 

U.S.  marshals  and  FBI  agents  overheard 
some  of  the  comments  during  the  second 
week  and  the  Justice  Department  ordered  a 
guard  to  remain  with  Blttman  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trial.  The  harassment  ex- 
tended to  insulting  and  obscene  telephone 
calls  to  Blttman's  wife,  and  finally  after  two 
weeks  Blttman  sent  his  wife  and  children 
out  of  the  city. 

Despite  warnings  from  the  Judge,  Hoffa 
continued  his  threats  through  May,  June, 
and  until  the  last  week  of  July,  when  the 
Jury  brought  In  the  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  conviction  of  Hoffa  won  Blttman  Im- 
mediate commendation  from  Miller,  the  Jus- 
tice  Department's  "superior  performance" 
award  with  a  cash  gift  of  $1,000. 

The  touchy  Baker  case  was  then  imder  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
and  Miller  decided  that  Blttman  should  be 
promoted,   boosted    to   $17,600   a   year,   and 


moved  to  Washington  to  run  the  Baker  in. 
veetlgatlon. 

The  victory  in  the  Hoffa  case  had  stimu- 
lated even  more  offers  from  Chicago  law  firms, 
but  Blttman  was  intrigued  by  the  challenge 
of  the  Baker  Investigation.  Friends,  familiar 
with  the  political  Intrigue  Involved  In  the 
Baker  case,  advised  Blttman  that  If  he  moved 
to  Washington.  "Rent,  don't  buy." 

In  late  fall  of  1964  Blttman  moved  to 
Washington  and  began  the  investigation  of 
Baker. 

Most  of  the  public  reports  spoke  of  a 
"whitewash"  of  the  Baker  case  by  the  John- 
son administration,  and  there  was  uneasineaa 
among  high  officials  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  in  otber  agencies  of  government. 
President  Johnson  expressed  no  public  view 
on  the  Baker  case,  but  there  was  the  per- 
sistent report  that  Baker  was  going  to  write 
a  book  that  would  embarrass  key  administra- 
tion figures  up  to  and  Including  the  Pres- 
ident If  he  were  indicted  or  convicted. 

Although  some  people  said  there  would  be 
no  serloiis  investigation  and  no  indictment, 
there  was  a  broad  nine-count  indictment  for 
conspiracy,  fraud,  larceny  and  tax  evasion. 

Although  some  people  said  that  Baker,  de- 
fended by  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  most 
publicized  lawyers  In  America,  could  never 
be  convicted,  he  was  convicted  and  is  due  to 
be  sentenced  Friday. 


VIETNAMESE  CHILDREN.  NAPALM, 
AND  DR.  RUSK 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  who  think  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
only  continues  this  war  becaiue  of  his 
beUef  the  United  States  wlU  tire  of  re- 
sisting him  and  quit,  as  did  France. 

One  of  the  reports  which  Is  shocking 
and  discouraging  to  the  American  people 
la  that  thousands  of  little  children 
have  been  burned — "napalmed" — by  air 
attacks. 

Recently,  however.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk, 
medical  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  phy- 
sicians, after  visiting  20  hospitals  in 
Vietnam,  in  the  Times  of  March  12,  paid 
his  respects  to  this  type  of  story  as 
follows: 

To  many  Americans,  Vietnam  is  a  distant 
and  devastated  country  filled  with  children 
who  have  been  burned  by  American  napalm 
bombs. 

This  picture  simply  Is  not  true  .  .  . 

This  writer  personally  saw  every  bum  case 
In  the  30  hospiuis  he  visited.  Among  them 
was  not  a  single  case  of  bums  due  to  napalm 
and  but  two  from  phom>horus  shells. 

Later  in  this  same  article  Dr.  Rusk 
stated  as  one  of  his  five  major 
conclusions: 

Fourth,  the  picture  that  has  been  painted 
by  some  in  the  United  States  of  large  num- 
bers of  children  burned  by  napalm  in  Viet- 
nam Is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  major  iMt>b- 
lems  are  severe  orthopedic  Injuries,  com- 
pound fractures  and  the  complications  of 
Infections. 

In  the  same  article  he  observed: 

Last  weekend  the  town  of  BacUeu  In  the 
delta  was  hit  by  SO  rounds  of  mortar  shells 
one  night  and  40  the  following  night. 

The  first  night  the  Vletcong  fire  was  di- 
rected toward  the  dependents'  quarters  of 
Vietnamese  troops.  The  second  night  the 
firing  was  Indiscriminate.  That  night  there 
were  two  direct  hits  on  the  pediatric  ward 
of  the  hospital. 

One  child  was  killed  and  several  others 
critically  wounded. 

In  another  ward  at  Cantho  there  was  a 
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beautiful  5-year-old  girl  who  had  lost  both 
legs  at  the  knees.  When  the  Vletcong  raided 
her  village  the  men  fled  and  the  women 
and  children  hid  In  their  homes.  As  the 
Vletcong  left  the  village  they  threw  grenades 
Into  the  homes. 

These  are  stories  that  can  be  repeated 
over  and  over  and  over.  They  happen  every 
day. 

Dr.  Rusk  should  be  commended  for 
bringing  the  truth  of  this  matter  to  the 
American  people.  Ultimately  the  peo- 
ple will  decide  what  should  be  done  in 
and  about  Vietnam;  and  they  have  the 
right  to  make  their  decision  on  the  basis 
of  informed  opinion  as  to  the  facts. 

I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  this 
article  by  Dr.  Rusk  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record;  and  in  addition 
that  his  second  article  assaying  the  ef- 
fects of  American  medical  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, also  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13,  1967] 

VlCTNAM    TOtJK,    I — RBPORTS    OF    MANT    CHH,- 
DREN     BiniNEO     BT     AMERICAN     NAPALM     AHE 

Challenged 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MX>.) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  March  0. — For 
the  last  week  this  writer  has  been  on  an 
Intensive  toxir  of  20  Vietnamese  civilian  hos- 
pitals from  the  17th  Parallel  In  the  North 
to  the  Oulf  of  Slam  In  the  South. 

The  facilities,  visited  ranged  from  an  Iso- 
lated dispensary  serving  the  Montagnards  in 
the  highlands  to  large  provincial  civilian 
hospitals  In  the  hottest  combat  areas. 

To  many  Americans,  Vietnam  Is  a  distant 
and  devastated  country  filled  wltti  children 
who  have  been  burned  by  American  napalm 
bombs. 

This  picture  simply  Is  not  true. 

The  very  nature  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
has  made  civilian  casualties  Inevitable. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the 
Vletcong  have  continuously  used  terror  tac- 
tics against  civilians. 

As  the  military  activities  have  become  In- 
tensified the  Vletcong  have  deliberately 
wl{>ed  out  villages  and  mined  busy  roads. 

CAUGHT    in    CROSsmtE 

More  and  more  civilians  have  been  in- 
advertently caught  In  the  crossfire  despite 
the  very  stringent  precautions  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  Allied  forces. 

Not  even  {>artlal  statistics  on  the  number 
o(  civilian  casualties  were  available  until 
lost  November  when  the  first  nationwide 
hospital  survey  was  held. 

Monthly  surveys  since  Indicate  that,  na- 
tionwide, approximately  15  per  cent  of  all 
hospital  admissions  are  war  casualties.  The 
remaining  85  per  cent  are  for  disease  and 
accidents. 

Certainly  there  are  burned  children  and 
adults  In  Vietnam. 

This  writer  personally  saw  every  bum  case 
In  the  20  hospitals  he  visited.  Among  them 
was  not  a  single  case  of  burns  due  to 
napalm  and  but  two  from  phosphorus  shells. 

There  have  been  cases  of  severe  bums 
from  napalm  but  the  numbers  are  not  larg^ 
In  comparison  to  burns  due  to  accidents. 

Of  the  scores  of  American  physicians 
queried  many  had  not  seen  a  single  case  of 
burns  due  to  napalm  and  others  had  seen  but 
a  Etngle  case.  For  every  case  of  burns  result- 
ing from  war  there  are  scores  of  cases  of 
burns  resulting  from  gasoline. 

Becaus'?  of  Inflation  the  cost  of  fuel  for 
cooking  Is  very  high.  As  a  result,  many 
Vietnamese  farmers  and  villagers  pilfer  or 
buy  stolen  gasoline.    They  are  Inexperienced 
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In  Its  use  and  try  to  use  It  like  kerosene. 
The  results  are  tragic. 

A    TTPICAL    example 

The  percentage  of  war  casualties  In  the 
population  of  a  given  hospital  depends  upon 
the  Intensity  of  military  action  In  that  area. 

The  provincial  hospital  at  Danang  Is  a 
typical  example.  This  Is  a  300-bed  surgical 
hospital  that  had  700  patients  at  the  time 
of  the  visit. 

The  bulk  of  the  surgical  care  Is  given  by 
a  26-member  team  of  American  physicians, 
nurses  and  technicians. 

The  hospital  was  particularly  busy  that 
morning  as  the  prior  weekend  the  Vletcong 
had  used  for  the  first  time  their  largest 
mortars  of  the  war,  a  Russian-made  140-mm. 
rocket,  In  an  attack  on  the  Danang  air  base. 
They  missed  the  base  but  hit  the  nearby 
village  of  Apdo. 

Thirty-two  civilians  were  killed  and  60 
patients  from  this  one  attack  had  been  ad. 
mitted  to  the  hospital.  Most  had  multiple 
compound  fractures. 

The  same  weekend,  a  Vietnamese  btis  hit 
a  Vletcong  land  mine,  causing  50  additional 
hospital  admissions. 

The  latter  is  an  almost  dally  occurrence 
In  this  war-torn  country. 

For  the  month  of  February  the  medical 
and  surgical  hospitals  In  Danang  had  1,661 
admissions  of  whom  468  were  war  casualties. 

Of  these,  248  were  presumed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Vletcong  since  they  resulted 
from  grenades,  mortars,  mines  and  booby 
traps,  which  are  used  by  the  Vletcong. 

Seventy-four  of  the  casualties  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  caused  by  United  States, 
Vietnamese  and  allied  action  since  they  re- 
sulted from  bombings,  air  strikes  and  artil- 
lery. 

Small  arms  fire,  which  could  have  origi- 
nated from  either  side,  caused  the  remaining 
146  casualties. 

At  a  visit  farther  south  the  next  day  the 
picture  was  somewhat  different  as  United 
States,  Vietnamese  and  allied  troops  were  on 
the  offensive. 

The  city  was  Qulnohn.  where  the  400-bed 
hospital  was  being  aided  by  a  medical  team 
from  New  Zealand.  The  hospital  had  600 
patients  for  its  400  beds. 

One-third,  or  200,  were  casualties.  Here 
the  figures  were  reversed. 

For  the  month  of  February,  the  Vletcong 
were  presumed  to  have  caused  59  casualties 
and  the  allies  102  with  the  remainder  of 
undetermined  origin.  Significantly,  however, 
of  the  200  casualties  only  20  were  children. 

The  next  day  among  the  stops  was  the 
resort  city  of  Dalat,  the  former  summer  capi- 
tal, in  a  mountain  betting  reminiscent  of 
North  Carolina. 

Since  there  has  been  no  fighting  In  Dalat, 
traditionally,  there  was  not  a  single  casualty 
m  the  hospital.  But  at  Taynlnh  In  the  III 
Corps  area  Just  farther  south  the  following 
day  the  situation  was  again  different.  The 
provincial  hospital  has  300  beds  but  600 
patients. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  17  fresh  casual- 
ties arrived  as  a  result  of  a  bus  hitting  a 
Vletcong  land  mine. 

Nine  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed,  and 
a  6-year-old  child,  one  of  the  17  casualties 
taken  to  the  hospital,  died  as  we  entered  the 
emergency  room. 

Despite  this  tragic  Incident  casualties  con- 
stituted only  10  per  cent  of  the  patient  load. 

With  the  present  level  of  United  States  and 
allied  medical  assistance,  Vietnam  is  barely 
able  to  cope  with  Its  noncasualty  medical 
problems. 

It  cannot  give  prompt,  modem,  lifesaving 
services  to  all  of  Its  casualties.  Within  Its 
resources  and  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  and  allied  teams  It  does  remarkably 
well. 

Vietnam   needs  and  welcomes  all  of  the 

medical  assistance  It  can  get  from  any  source. 

The  Increased  tempo  of  the  allied  military 


action  has  caused  Increased  casualties.  It 
has  resulted  In  Increased  terroristic  attacks 
by  the  Vletcong. 

Last  weekend  the  town  of  Baclleu  In  the 
delta  was  hit  by  30  rounds  of  mortar  shells 
one  night  and  40  the  following  night. 

The  first  night  the  Vletcong  Are  was  di- 
rected toward  the  dependents'  quarters  of 
Vietnamese  troops.  The  second  night  the 
firing  was  indiscriminate.  That  night  there 
were  two  direct  hits  on  the  pediatric  ward 
of  the  hospital. 

One  child  was  killed  and  seven  others 
critically  wounded. 

In  another  ward  at  Cantho  there  was  a 
beautiful  5-year-old  girl  who  had  lost  both 
legs  at  the  knees.  When  the  Vletcong  raided 
her  village  the  men  fied  and  the  women  and 
children  hid  In  their  homes.  As  the  Vletcong 
left  the  village  they  threw  grensuies  into  the 
homes. 

These  are  stories  that  can  be  repeated 
over  and  over  and  over.  They  happen  every 
day. 

CARS   FOR   CASUALTIXS 

Care  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  casualties  should  be  and  must  be  given 
with  our  help  In  Vietnam. 

As  the  Committee  of  Responsibility  has 
proposed,  some  of  the  extremely  difficult 
long-term  cases  requiring  extensive  plastic 
reconstructive  surgery  can  be  brought  to  the 
United  States.  From  observations  on  this 
mission  their  numbers  fortimately  are  not 
large. 

Of  the  biurns  cases  this  writer  saw  no  more 
than  5  per  cent  require  plastic  surgery. 
The  aid  of  nearby  non-Consmunlst  countries 
can  be  sought  in  meeting  some  of  the 
problems. 

After  seeing  for  himself  and  talking  with 
Innumerable  Vietnamese,  American  and  al- 
lied medical  specialists  this  writer  has  come 
to  five  major  conclusions. 

First,  the  load  of  casualties  superimposed 
on  the  already  overburdened  Vietnamese  hos- 
pitals is  imbelievable.  The  entire  system 
would  have  collapsed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  and  other 
non-Commvmlst  nations.  Under  the  present 
system  the  Vietnamese  cannot  meet  the  ad- 
ditional load  of  increased  casualties. 

Second,  this  growing  burden  can  be  met 
only  by  Increased  United  States  and  alUed 
assistance,  most  of  which  should  be  given 
on  the  spot  in  Vietnam. 

Third,  Vietnam  should  and  does  welcome 
assistance  In  meeting  Its  casualty  problems 
from  any  source. 

Fourth,  the  picture  that  has  been  painted 
by  some  In  the  United  States  of  large  num- 
bers of  children  burned  by  napalm  In  Viet- 
nam Is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  major  prob- 
lems are  severe  orthopedic  injuries,  com- 
pound fractures  and  the  complications  of 
infections. 

Fifth,  the  American  and  Allied  forces  are 
causing  civilian  casualties  but  these  are  un- 
preventable  in  this  type  of  conflict  and  are 
not  nearly  so  great  as  the  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  civilians  by  the  Vletcong. 

CrVIUAN    CAStJALTIES 

All  wars  are  cruel,  but  this  war  Is  especially 
so.  Unfortunately,  In  spite  of  all  that  we 
do  to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  they  do  occur. 

Also  unfortunately  the  Vletcong  use  the 
tactics  of  terror  on  the  civilian  population. 

There  Is  one  thing,  however,  that  we  In  the 
United  States  can  do.  We  can  supply  what- 
ever it  takes  to  provide  the  services  neces- 
sary to  heal  the  wounds,  however  Inflicted. 

Vietnam  Touh,  n — ^Effects  of  American 
Medical  Effort  on  Health  Service  and 
Disease  Assayed 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — Last  Stmday  this 
column  was  devoted  to  a  report  of  jjersonal 
observations  of  civilian  war  casualties  In 
South  Vietnam. 

War  casualties  present  a  tremendotis  medl- 
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cal  problem  but  as  was  pointed  out  last  Sun- 
day sucb  casualties  constitute  less  tban  15 
per  cent  of  tbe  patient  load  In  Vietnam's 
boepltals. 

The  remaining  85  per  cent  are  general 
medical  and  surgical  problems.  Tbe  case 
loads,  however,  has  been  swelled  by  the  war- 
related  problems  of  refugees  and  a  greatly 
Increased  accident  rate. 

In  the  20  hospitals  visited  from  Just  south 
of  the  demilitarized  zone  In  tbe  north  to  the 
Gulf  of  Slam  In  the  south,  the  medical  wards 
were  always  visited  last  as  surgical  patients 
receive  first  preference  both  In  facilities  and 
care. 

In  these  medical  wards  were  patients  Ln  the 
terminal  stages  of  tuberculosis  who  were 
sent  home  to  die  when  the  diagnosis  was 
made.  There  were  patients  with  perforated 
Intestines  from  typhoid  fever  with  a  mor- 
tality of  50  per  cent.  There  were  numerous 
cases  of  tetanus  primarily  due  to  the  applica- 
tion of  animal  dung  to  superficial  wounds. 

ENORMrrT    OF    PBOBLXM 

Only  by  actually  seeing  these  patients  can 
one  realize  the  enormity  of  problems  of  dis- 
ease, problems  that  bad  been  accepted  for 
centxules.  Now  with  a  taste  of  modern  medi- 
cine and  public  health,  the  patients  are  no 
longer  resigned  to  dying  and  they  do  not  need 
to  die. 

Responsibility  for  the  medical  care  and 
health  services  to  Vietnamese  civilians  lies 
with  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  When 
the  decision  was  made  that  the  United  States 
would  substantially  expand  its  military  as- 
sistance In  Vietnonfi,  our  Government  recog- 
nized that  it  must  also  step  up  its  material, 
logistical  and  technological  support  of  medi- 
cal and  health  assistance  for  the  civilian 
population.  ~~\ 

This  assistance  Is  provided  by  the  Public 
Health  Division  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
James  W.  Humphreys,  who  is  on  loan  to  the 
A.IJ3.  from  the  Air  Force.  This  year  our 
Government  Is  investing  about  $56-million 
In  health  activities  for  the  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians. Never  has  such  an  Investment  paid 
sucb  fantastically  high  dividends. 

Even  before  the  Increased  fighting  Ln 
Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  Government  was 
poorly  to  meet  its  health  problems.  Most 
health  facilities  had  been  built  by  the 
French  more  than  75  years  ago.  were  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  repair,  and  many  lacked 
power,  water  and  waste  disposal  systems. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  when  this  writer 
first  visited  Vietnam,  the  country  had  but  a 
thousand  physicians  for  Its  population  of 
more  than  15  million  and  more  than  700  of 
them  were  In  uniform. 

At  that  time  there  were  about  50  physi- 
cians from  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
Communist  countries  under  governmental 
or  voluntary  agency  sponsorship.  Today, 
tbe  number  of  such  physicians  has  In- 
creased to  about  200  and  the  number  of 
nurses  to  140. 

These  physicians,  nurses  and  other  tech- 
nical personnel  work  as  teams  In  41  of  the 
nation's  44  provinces.  Of  the  41  teams,  25 
are  United  States  Government  teams  con- 
sisting of  military,  Public  Health  Service  and 
civilian  personnel. 

The  remaining  16  teams  are  sponsored  by 
Allied  countries  or  United  States  voluntary 
agencies.  The  participating  allied  countries 
are  Korea,  Republic  of  China.  Philippines, 
Britain,  Spain.  Iran,  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  Switzerland. 

TZAM  or  JAFANXSE 

In  addition  the  Japanese  have  a  team  In 
Saigon  and  the  French  a  team  In  Dalat  under 
bilateral  arrangements  with  the  Vietnamese 
Government. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  these  teami 
are  the  efforts  of  both  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  military  units  in  the  field  to  aid 
nearby  civilian  populations  in  remote  areas. 


Also  helping  are  29  United  States  volun- 
tary agencies  with  more  than  400  American 
staff  workers.  These  range  from  the  Men- 
nonlte  Central  Committee,  whlc^  operates 
three  hospitals,  to  smaller  agencies  that  pri- 
marily distribute  drugs. 

Also  aiding  Immeasurably  are  volunteer 
American  physicians  who  come  to  Vietnam 
for  60-day  tours  of  duty  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Un- 
der the  current  program  there  are  32  such 
physicians  in  Vietnam  at  one  time. 

Vietnam  Is  divided  Into  four  zones.  For 
example,  the  IV  Corps  area,  which  consists 
of  the  Mekong  Delta,  has  17  provinces  with 
a  population  of  6  million.  Its  provincial 
hospitals  have  a  total  of  4,000  beds.  These 
4,000  beds,  however,  frequently  have  far 
more  than  4,000  patients. 

This  is  not  at  all  unusual  In  Southeast 
Asia  as  traditionally  the  family  comes  to  the 
hospital  to  help  nurse  and  care  for  the 
sick  one. 

Of  the  three  small  children  in  a  bed,  one 
may  be  sick  and  the  two  others  the  siblings. 

Having  more  than  one  person  In  a  bed  Is 
usually  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  contagious, 
acutely  ill  or  postoperative  patients. 

The  United  States  and  allied  medical 
teams  are  hospital-based  but  go  regular- 
ly to  the  clinics  in  the  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  teanw  In  the  IV  Corps,  for  example, 
have  given  more  than  1,142,000  Inoculations 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

To  date  American  and  allied  personnel 
have  given  more  than  10  million  Immuniza- 
tions throughout  Vietnam. 

In  the  IV  Corps  tuberculosis  Is  the  No.  1 
medical  problem  and  typhoid  the  No.  2.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  major  medical 
problem  is  malaria. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  In  reduc- 
ing malaria  rates  from  7.2  per  cent  In  1958 
to  1.5  per  cent  in  1961.  Because  of  the  mass 
movements  of  population  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  malaria  rates  have  Increased. 

The  present  objective  Is  to  keep  the  ma- 
laria control  program  at  Its  pre-war  level  but 
to  establish  the  goal  of  total  eradication  as 
soon  as  security  conditions  permit  restora- 
tion of  a  nationwide  campaign. 

Security  conditions  also  make  the  eradi- 
cation of  epidemic  diseases  such  as  plague 
and  cholera  Impossible.  The  policy,  there- 
fore, Is  to  contain  such  diseases.  Most  hos- 
pitals In  some  sections  of  the  country 
usually  have  a  number  of  cases,  but  there 
have  been  no  major  epidemics. 

In  the  last  18  months  there  has  been  a 
marked  Improvement  In  hospital  and  health 
facilities  as  a  result  of  United  States  as- 
sistance. Ten  key  hospitals  have  been  reno- 
vated and  reconstructed,  28  surgical  suites 
have  been  built  and  scores  of  local  dispen- 
saries have  been  constructed  or  renovated. 

Among  the  hospitals  this  writer  visited 
was  one  at  Vlnhlong  In  the  Delta.  There 
was  great  excitement  and  an  extremely  proud 
group  of  Americans,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian. They  were  preparing  the  formal  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  the  following  day  for  a  com- 
pletely modern  five-unit  surgical  suite. 

One  banner  was  already  up  and  in  large 
bold  letters  amidst  the  Vietnamese  words 
was  "Seabees."  A  Seabee  unit  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  new  unit. 

When  this  writer  asked  a  young  Seabee 
officer  when  he  was  going  home,  the  proud 
young  man  said : 

"Our  outfit's  leaving  Saturday.  Our  re- 
placements come  In  tomorrow.  I'm  sure  glad 
to  be  going  back,  but  I'm  sure  glad  our  last 
Job  In  Vietnam  was  this  hospital." 

This  remark  by  a  nonhealth  worker  re- 
fiects  the  dual  objectives  of  our  American 
civilian  health  efforts  In  Vietnam.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  saving  of  lives  and  the 
curing  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  but  we 
are  also  concerned  with  building  a  base  for 


the  postwar  development  of  Improved  medi- 
cal and  health  services  for  the  Vietnamese 

Every  American  and  alUed  health  worker 
In  Vietnam  recognizes  that  his  responsibility 
Is  not  only  to  serve  but  also  to  teach  and 
train  the  Vietnamese. 

On  the  more  formal  side,  the  A.  I.  D.  has 
a  contract  with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  provide  United  States  medical 
educators  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Saigon. 

We  are  also  helping  the  Dental  Faculty  and 
Vietnam's  six  schools  of  nursing  and  health 
technology  and  have  aided  In  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  new  facilities  at  all  of 
these  schools.  By  1970  these  schools  should 
be  graduating  more  than  1,450  health  work- 
ers each  year. 

During  and  after  the  Korean  conflict  the 
slogan  of  our  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies  In  Korea  was  to  "Help  the  Koreans 
to  help  themsielves." 

The  success  of  this  effort,  which  Is  still 
continuing,  is  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
the  remarkable  economic,  health,  social  and 
educational  achievements  of  Korea  during 
the  last  decade.  It  is  also  demonstrated  by 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Korean  military  ef- 
fort In  Vietnam  and  how  rapidly  it  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Vietnamese. 

The  civilian  health  effort  in  Vietnam  fol- 
lows the  same  philosophy — ".  .  .  Help  the 
Vietnamese  to  help  themselves."  The  Job  Is 
far  from  done  and  will  require  even  more 
United  States  and  allied  assistance  In  the 
case  of  casualties. 

The  results  of  the  last  18  months,  how- 
ever, have  clearly  demonstrated  that  Just  as 
with  determination  we  will  win  the  war,  we 
can  with  the  same  determination  win  the 
peace. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
discussing  the  statement  by  Dr.  Rusk  in 
connection  with  what  is  really  happen- 
ing in  Vietnam.  He  points  out  that  the 
atrocities  are  being  committed  by  the 
VIetcong,  not  by  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  deliberate  shelling  of  peaceful 
civtllans  is  practiced  by  the  VIetcong, 
not  by  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  all  nations  will  learn  one 
of  these  days  that  we  have  been  restrain- 
ing ouiselves  to  a  maximum  degree  to 
guard  against  the  very  things  which  Dr. 
Rusk  has  discussed. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  bringing  so  pointedly  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


VIETNAM— THE     STRUGGLE     TO 
RESCUE  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
Portime  magazine  for  April,  there  are 
three  articles  on  Vietnam. 

Based  on  my  three  visits  to  that  the- 
ater In  the  past  16  months,  although  I 
do  not  agree  with  everything,  these  are 
the  clearest  and  most  accurate  articles  I 
have  read  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  first  article.  "The  Struggle  To 
Rescue  the  People."  by  Mr.  John  Mecklln. 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
and  I  respectfully  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues read  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Thb  Stbuocle  To  Rescttk  the  Peoplb"         THE  GROWING  UNREST  ON  FARMS 


(By  John  Mecklln) 

"For  years  the  U.S.  position  In  Vietnam, ' 
says  a  seasoned  American  ofllclal  on  the 
scene,  "has  looked  like  a  man  climbing  the 
side  of  a  sinking  ship.  He  thinks  he  is  mak- 
ing progress  but  tbe  damn  ship  still  seems 
to  be  sinking."  An  element  of  this  Illusion 
is  quite  valid,  even  though  Anoertcan  power 
has  dramatically  saved  the  country  from 
military  disaster.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  divisions 
have  been  driven  deep  into  Jungle  hideouts. 
Their  lines  and  sources  of  supply  in  the 
North  have  been  shattered  by  air  attack. 
But  In  Vietnam  military  gains  alone  can 
never  be  decisive.  Their  long-range  value 
lies  in  providing  time  and  opportunity  to 
wage  an  equally  bitter  and  costly  struggle  In 
another  arena.  And  in  this  other  arena,  the 
outcome  remains  In  considerable  doubt. 

This  second  conflict — known  Inadequately 
as  "pacification"  or  "the  other  war" — is  the 
long  slow  struggle  to  destroy  Hanoi's  main 
asset  in  its  aggression  against  the  South: 
the  control  the  Communists  exercise  over 
nearly  two-thirds  of  South  Vietnam's  12  mil- 
lion peasants.  Seldom  more  firmly  en- 
trenched than  it  is  today,  this  control  by 
force,  terror,  and  persuasion  Is  nothing  new. 
Farts  of  the  country  have  been  under  total 
Communist  domination  for  nearly  a  quarter 
century,  and  repeated  French,  Vietnamese, 
and  American  campaigns  to  rescue  the  peo- 
ple have  always  ended  in  dismal  failure. 
Yet  if  South  Vietnam  Is  to  be  denied  perma- 
nently to  the  Communists,  that  contrul  must 
be  broken.  The  UjS.  and  the  government  of 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  are  now  frenetically  gearing 
up  for  another  try.  By  far  the  biggest  effort 
yet,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  crucial.  For 
If  it  should  fall,  in  view  of  growing  prcssiues 
to  end  the  war  at  any  price.  It  could  be  the 
last. 

Characteristically,  the  U.S.  is  rising  to  the 
challenge  with  enthusiasm.  Saigon  is  alive 
with  elaborate  new  plans  and  programs  to 
persuade  the  peasants  to  turn  against  tbe 
VIetcong.  Mao  Tse-tung's  books  about 
guerrilla  warfare  are  among  the  most  dog- 
eared volumes  in  town.  Already  a  city  of 
massive  congestion,  Saigon — "the  only  place 
In  the  world,"  goes  a  local  Joke,  "where  you 
have  to  make  an  appointment  to  get  a  dial 
tone  on  the  telephone" — is  being  invaded  by 
hundreds  of  new  American  civllian  pacifi- 
cation workers.  As  a  spectacle,  it  all  looks 
uncomfortably  like  a  similar  effort  in  support 
of  tbe  ill-fated  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime  In 
1962-63,  when  pacification  went  by  the  name 
of  "covmter-insurgency."  This  time,  how- 
ever, there  are  significant  new  elements  In 
the  exercise. 

The  most  Important  of  these  is  a  major 
improvement  in  the  U.S.  method  for  dealing 
with  the  chronic  problem  of  persuading  the 
Saigon  government  to  heed  American  advice. 
American  deference  to  Vietnamese  sover- 
eignty remains  unchanged,  but  the  advisory 
relationship  has  been  strengthened  consider- 
ably. Where  the  various  U.S.  civilian  agen- 
cies in  Saigon  once  dealt  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese independently — and  often  contradic- 
torily— the  U.S.  now  speaks  with  a  single 
voice  on  pacification  matters  through  a 
newly  created  Office  of  Civil  Operations,  set 
up  by  Deputy  Ambassador  William  Porter, 
who  Is  now  due  to  retire.  All  U.S.  civilian 
agencies  concerned  with  pacification  have 
pooled  personnel  and  resources  under  com- 
mon direction.  By  coordinating  the  pro- 
gram with  other  U.S.  civilian  assistance  ef- 
forts, American  officials  have  acquired  ap- 
preciably Increased  powers  of  persuasion 
with  which  to  Influence  the  Vietnamese 
Government.  "The  Vietnamese  can  still  take 
our  advice  or  leave  it,"  says  one  top  official 
In  the  U.S.  Mission,  "but  we  think  that  $700 
million  will  get  us  a  somewhat  better  hear- 
ing." 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  imrest  on  the  farms  these 
days.  Milk  dumpings  and  plow-ups  are 
gaining  their  share  and  more  of  public- 
ity the  last  few  weeks. 

The  entire  farm  complaint  centers 
around  prices.  Prices  paid  are  too  high 
and  those  received  are  too  low.  Secre- 
tary PYeeman  has  said  many  times  that 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  until  per  capita 
farm  Income,  now  at  $1,731,  has  climbed 
to  nonfarm  levels,  presently  at  $2,618 
per  capita. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  confront- 
ing the  farmer  today  is  the  fact  that 
farm  parity  is  down  to  74.  This  means 
that  the  American  farmer  must  buy  Ills 
machinery,  pay  his  taxes,  hire  his  labor, 
and  purchase  other  commodities  in  a 
market  of  100. 

The  farmer  is  not  asking  for  special 
favors,  but  he  is,  and  should  be.  entitled 
to  his  fair  share  of  the  national  Income, 
which  he  is  not  now  receiving. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Advance 
Register  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  Diocese  of  Wichita, 
there  appeared  a  veiT  excellent  article, 
written  by  Mr.  Aloys  Betzen  of  St.  Mark's 
Parish.  Mr.  Betzen  has  farmed  in  west- 
ern Sedgwick  County  for  29  years.  He  Is 
active  In  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  the  Andale  Cooperative.  His 
article  discusses  the  fann  income  situa- 
tion in  a  very  practical  way  and  from  a 
farmer's  standpoint. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bet- 
zen's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  for  Faih  Share  for  Nation's 

Farmers 

(By  Aloys  Betzen) 

Only  If  U.S.  farm  returns  are  Increased  to 
fair  share  can  producers  continue  using  mod- 
ern technology  and  keep  some  of  our  young 
and  educated  people  on  the  farm  to  apply 
It.  Otherwise,  we  shall  be  forced  to  wonder 
whether  the  day  Is  coming  when  there  won't 
be  enough  food  even  in  America. 

In  1965,  farm  people  received  a  per  capita 
Income  of  $1,610,  of  which  $1,061  came  from 
farm  sources  and  $549  from  non-farm 
sources.  According  to  Dei>anment  of  Agri- 
culture figures,  the  estimated  1966  per  capita 
Income  was  $1,700. 

The  "after-tax"  income  of  farm  people  was 
$1,510.  For  non-farm  people  the  Income  was 
$2,405. 

The  Income  per  hour  of  farmwork — In  con- 
trast with  an  average  of  $2.61  per  hour  in  a 
factory  and  an  average  $2.30  In  food  market- 
ing— was  $1.25  (these  figures  are  from  leaflet 
No.  491  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Information, 
Washington  D.C.) . 

Estinuites  by  the  U.S.D.A.  Indicate  that 
total  farmers'  debt  In  1950  was  $10  billion; 
at  year  end  1966  It  totaled  about  $44.9  bil- 
lion. These  are  farm  real  estate  mortgages 
and  chattel  mortages  on  livestock  and  ma- 
chinery that  are  recorded.  The  figures  do 
not  Include  private  loans  and  common  bank 
loans. 

You  know  a  young  farmer  doesn't  have 
much  of  a  chance  unless  he  has  someone  to 
back  him  and  a  strong  will  to  farm.  One 
thing  is  sure,  the  family  farm  can't  survive 
if  the  best  of  Its  offspring  leave  the  field  and 
those  with  lesser  qualifications  are  left  at 
home  to  run  tbe  show. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Censiis  Publication  re- 
ported  that   U.S.D.A.   expected    3.4   million 


farms  to  be  in  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1967. 
The  number  has  already  dwindled  to  under 
3  million.  That  makes  about  2.5  million 
farmers  since  1949,  large  and'  small  alike, 
who  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  livelihood. 
Tbe  average  age  of  our  farmers  Is  now  51.3 
years  compared  with  50.5  years  In  1959.  More 
than  18  percent  of  our  farmers  are  over  65. 

Thirteen  million  acres  were  taken  out  of 
farm  use  for  highways,  cities  and  lakes  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years. 

Wheat  prices  averaged  $2.29  In  1947,  $1.98 
In  1948,  $1.88  in  1949.  and  about  $1.34  in 
1965  and  $1.37  in  1964.  Tbe  1964  and  1965 
figures  Include  allowance  for  any  unre- 
deemed loans  and  purchases  by  government 
at  loan  rate.  The  1966  figures  are  not  com- 
pleted due  to  government  loans. 

Sure,  wheat  went  to  $1.74  average  for  the 
month  of  July.  1966,  but  this  Is  not  a  true 
average  for  the  year.  The  price  of  bread 
almost  doubled  since  1947-1949  when  a  one- 
pound  loaf  of  bread  cost  12.7  cents;  In  1966 
it  cost  20.9  cents  average. 

The  farmer  receives  about  39  cents  of  $1 
spent  for  food,  about  57  cents  of  each  $1 
spent  for  choice  beef.  2.6  cents  for  the  com 
In  a  29-cent  l>ox  of  corn  flakes.  2.7  cents  for 
the  wheat  in  a  21-cent  loaf  of  white  bread, 
about  22  cents  from  a  47-cents  %  gallon  of 
milk.  Slightly  less  than  19  per  cent  of  our 
U.S.  disposable  Income  went  for  food  In  1966. 
We  spent  24  per  cent  In  1950  and  22  per  cent 
In  1940.  In  1957.  food  took  26  per  cent  of  our 
take-home  pay. 

What  is  the  farmer  doing  to  help  himself? 

By  Joining  and  supporting  R.E.A..  Co-op, 
marketing  associations,  farm  organizations, 
etc.; 

Borrowing  from  a  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
similar  co-op  and  mutual  Insurance  co,; 

Trying  to  get  better  publication  from  the 
American  press,  radio  and  television  media, 
where  the  processor  and  big  chain  stores  are 
both  trying  to  keep  him  from  publishing 
the  facts  and  are  giving  misleading  Infor- 
mation; 

(After  all.  the  farmer's  price  that  he  re- 
ceives for  his  products  Is  determined  largely 
by  the  processors  and  retailers  who  gamble 
on  the  Board  of  Trade.) 

Using  modem  technology  when  he  gets 
money  or  credit. 

One  hour  of  farm  labor  produces  more 
than  five  times  as  much  food  and  other 
crops  as  It  did  In  1919-21.  Crop  produc- 
tion Is  at  least  82  percent  higher  per  acre. 
Output  per  breeding  animal  has  almost  dou- 
bled. Every  hen  lays  twice  as  many  eggs  and 
every  cow  gives  twice  as  much  milk.  Pro- 
duction per  man-hour  of  American  farm 
labor  since  the  late  1950s  Increased  by  6.6 
per  cent  a  year.  Output  per  man  hour  In 
non-agricultural  industry  Increased  by  2.6 
percent  a  year. 

Yes.  we  need  Government  (not  politics) 
In  our  farm  btislness  Just  as  well  as  we  need 
It  m  big  business,  labor,  civil  rights,  pov- 
erty, etc.. — ^not  to  suppress  one  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other. 

I'm  still  glad  to  be  a  part  of  a  country 
where  we  have  free  speech  and  opportimlty, 
freedom  of  religion,  good  housing  and  plenty 
to  eat  if  distributed  properly. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY— A 
GREAT  AMERICAN  RESOURCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  served  with  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  when  he  was  a  Sen- 
ator know  what  a  remarkable  human  be- 
ing he  is. 

In  the  last  few  days  millions  of  Euro- 
peans are  discovering  this  unusual  man 
as  he  carries  the  American  viewpoint  to 
Europe  as  enthusiastically  and  as  re- 
freshingly as  only  he  can. 
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The  Httmphrey  Intellectual  resilience, 
humor,  eloquence,  and  above  all  the  mas- 
sive Humphrey  grasp  of  foreign  policy 
issues,  problems  of  taxation,  agriculture, 
welfare,  commerce,  labor,  and  education 
greatly  impressed  this  body  for  many 
years  and  now  is  serving  this  country 
brilliantly  in  Europe. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  on  in  Europe  to  meet  the 
toughest  current  challenge  of  all:  to  de- 
fend America's  Vietnam  policy  against 
the  challenge  of  intelligent  and  vigorous 
skeptics,  and  I  doubt  that  there  could  be 
found  in  this  country  a  comparable  chal- 
lenge to  our  Vietnam  policy  outside  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  last 
night  on  CBS  television,  Charles  Colllng- 
wood  paid  an  impressive  tribute  to  the 
job  that  Vice  President  HtrMPHREY  is  do- 
ing in  Europe.  Mr.  CoUingwood  said  as 
follows: 

Chableb  Coixinowood.   CBS  News,  April  5, 
1967 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  Is 
over  here  In  Europe  to  reassure  the  Euro- 
peans that  we  do,  too,  care  about  them  in 
spiite  of  our  preoccupation  with  Viet  Nam, 
flnds  bimseU  spending  most  of  his  time  talk- 
ing about  Viet  Nam  anyway.  He  does  It  very 
well.  too. 

For,  although  there  may  be  no  new  answers 
to  Viet  Nam,  there  aren't  any  new  questions 
either.  And  Hubert  Humphrey  handUng  an 
old  question  Is  like  Mickey  Mantle  handling 
a  routine  flyball. 

He  took  on  a  bunch  of  bright  English  kids 
here  In  London  the  other  day — the  pre- 
cocious, articulate  kind  who  terrorize  most 
American  politicians.  He  fielded  everything 
they  sent  him  without  even  breathing 
hard — negotiations,  bombing  pause,  U  Thant 
and  all  the  rest. 

The  English  kids  discovered  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, like  the  old  pro  he  is,  knows  all  the 
moves.  He  can  smother  you  with  rhetoric. 
numb  you  vrtth  statistics,  surprise  you  with 
humor  and  disarm  you  with  candor. 

The  Vice  President  has  Just  been  as  suc- 
cessful with  the  elder  statesmen  of  Europe 
as  he  has  with  the  kids.  When  they  confide 
to  him  that  while,  of  course,  they  under- 
stand about  Viet  Nam,  it  is  pretty  unpopular 
with  their  constituents,  he  snaps  back  that 
maybe  if  they  would  talk  about  It  In  public 
the  viray  they  talk  to  him  In  private,  it  might 
not  be  so  unpopular.  But  when  they  talk 
to  Humphrey  about  their  problems  Instead 
of  his,  they  find  that  he  la  not  only  well 
Informed  but  ready  to  do  something  about 
them. 

The  toughest  spwts  on  the  Humphrey 
Itinerary  are  Bonn  and  Parts  which  never 
Uke  to  deal  with  a  Vice  President  when  a 
President  will  do.  They  may  give  him  a 
little  bit  of  a  hard  tUne — In  the  nicest  pos- 
sible way,  of  course — but  anyone  who  can 
handle  English  kids  the  way  Humphrey  did 
Isn't  likely  to  fumble  anything  that  either 
the  new  government  In  Bonn  or  the  old  one 
In  Paris  sends  his  way. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  served  with 
the  Vice  President  in  the  Senate  for  years 
I  am  most  proud  and  pleased  with  the 
superb  Job  he  is  doing  for  this  Nation  in 
Europe. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  hope  that  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  woxild  be  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  plarmlng  to  make  a  imanimous- 


consent  request  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  a  call  of  the  calendar  on  bills  to  which 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  been  in- 
formed that  he  has  cleared  the  bills,  but 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  we  are  pre- 
paring for  a  call  of  the  calendar.  If 
there  is  any  misunderstanding  about  it,  I 
should  like  to  be  alerted  by  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Lousiana 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  me 
inform  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  minority  leader  has  cleared  certain 
bills  and  has  no  objection  to  their  being 
called.  However,  he  did  ask  that  we  wait 
for  a  few  moments  until  he  can  come 
into  the  Chamber.  He  expects  to  be  here 
in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  that  understanding,  I  will  not 
proceed  with  a  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  yield,  I  have  some 
remarks  for  morning  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  proceed.  I  will 
desist  temporarily  and  ask  that  the  staff 
of  the  minority  leader  notify  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  of  my  intentions  that 
we  would  like  to  bring  up  the  unobjected 
to  bills. 


RECENT  REMARKS  BY  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  CONDEMNING 
AMERICAN  POLICIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  to  read  in  yesterday's  news- 
papers, accounts  of  recent  remarks  by 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  condemning 
American  policies  in  Vietnam.  I  was 
shocked  by  the  extremist  tone  and  irre- 
sponsible character  of  his  remarks.  But 
I  was  also  disturbed  by  this  attempt  to 
introduce  racism'  into  the  discussions 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  at- 
tempting to  link  the  war  in  Vietnam  with 
the  civil  rights  movement,  King  demeans 
his  race  and  retards  the  advancement  of 
his  people. 

His  attitude  stands  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  clear  and  forceful  position  of  my 
capable  Republican  colleague.  Senator 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts.  Even  though 
Senator  Brooke  is  a  Negro,  he  has 
spurned  all  inducements  to  make  race 
an  issue  in  his  policies.  In  regard  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  he  has  had  a  special  temp- 
tation to  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  those 
who  would  link  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion with  the  so-called  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Only  a  few  months  ago,  he  leaned 
toward  the  opinions  of  those  opposing 
this  Nation's  presence  in  Vietnam. 

But  Senator  Brooke  had  the  courape 
to  change  his  mind  when  the  reality  of 
the  war  was  forcefully  presented  to  him 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Vietnaip.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  succiomb  to 
expediency  and  stoop  to  demagogic  at- 
tacks founded  in  emotional  issues  such 
as  race  or  pacifism.  But  when  Ed 
Brooke  went  to  Vietnam  and  saw  the 
suffering  forced  upon  that  country  by 
the  international  Communl.'^t  conspir- 
acy— a  conspiracy  which  still  threatens 


us  on  every  side — he  was  so  moved  by 
compassion  and  reason  that  he  could  no 
longer  hold  his  former  views. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Brooke  grew  In 
statesmanlike  stature  by  his  decision  to 
take  the  hard  way.  I  believe  that  I  re- 
flect the  general  views  of  my  colleagues 
in  saying  so.  At  times  I  may  differ  with 
Senator  Brookb  in  other  policies.  But, 
every  part  of  the  country — south,  east, 
north,  and  west — can  unite  behind  Sen- 
ator Brooke  in  his  support  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom.  Even  though  Sena- 
tor Brooke  is  only  a  freshman  Senator, 
few  men  have  matured  so  rapidly  after 
assuming  the  burdens  of  national  politi- 
cal ofBce. 

All  of  this  Is  in  direct  contrast,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  attitude  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  His  attitude  Is  divisive. 
He  would  split  Americans  into  white  and 
black,  and  urge  Negroes  to  feel  put  upon 
because  so  many  of  them  have  volun- 
teered to  fight  with  zeal  and  bravery  for 
their  country.  In  so  doing  he  creates 
resentment  and  counterresentment.  In 
so  doing,  he  assists  Communist  purposes. 
I  am  amazed  at  the  policies  which 
King  urges.  He  calls  for  the  end  of 
bombing  in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
He  calls  for  a  unilateral  cease-fire  on  our 
part.  He  urges  curtailment  of  support 
operations  in  Thailand.  He  demands 
the  recognition  of  the  Communist  terror- 
ist organization,  the  so-called  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  holds  so  much  of 
South  Vietnam  in  captivity.  He  wants 
a  date  set  for  the  pull-out  of  all  U.S.  and 
free  world  troops. 

Mr.  President,  these  five  points  are  al- 
most identical  in  concept  to  the  condi- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Hanoi  as  a  prerequisite  to  ne- 
gotiations. 

Is  King  an  American  citizen,  or  not? 
How  can  he  claim  to  be  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  when 
he  assumes  the  stance  and  outlook  of 
America's  declared  enemies?  King  says 
that  we  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  world 
revolution.  The  world  revolution  is 
commimlsm.  Is  King  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  the  socialist  pretensions  of 
some  reformers  and  the  more  sophisti- 
cated subversive  activities  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy?  If  the 
United  States  is  on  the  wrong  side,  whose 
side  is  King  on? 

The  remarks  quoted  in  the  newpaper 
accounts  are  filled  with  Communist  rhet- 
oric. He  compares  American  policies 
to  the  sadistic  tortures  of  the  Nazis.  He 
charges  that  this  country  is  filled  with 
"Western  arrogance."  He  says  we  are 
motivated  by  capitalist  Investment  in- 
terests. More  significantly,  he  says  that 
we  were  wrong  to  oppose  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In 
1945.  Even  in  1945  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  a 
known  Communist  agent,  trained  in 
Moscow  more  than  a  decade  previously 
to  direct  the  world  Communist  revolu- 
tion. If  we  had  opposed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
more  vigorously  In  1945,  he  would  not  be 
the  head  of  a  Communist  dictatorship 
controlling  half  of  Vietnam  today.  Yet 
Klnp:  says  that  we  should  not  have  op- 
posed this  brutal  Communist  leader  at 
all. 

Mr.  President.  King  is  openly  espous- 
ing Communist  aims  and  goals  for  the 
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world  revolution.  He  has  dropped  the 
pretense  that  he  Is  fighting  for  human 
rights.  He  himself  has  linked  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  drive  to  the  Commu- 
nist revolution  by  the  position  he  has 
taken  in  these  press  accounts.  He  says, 
I  repeat,  that  the  United  States  Ls  on  the 
wrong  side.  The  facts  are  clear,  I  think, 
that  King  has  placed  himself  on  the 
wrong  side.  If  he  Is  going  to  continue 
to  live  in  America  I  hope  he  will  come 
over  to  America's  side. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION  ON 
FORCED  LABOR— TRIBUTE  TO 
BOTH  CONCERN  AND  RESOURCE- 
FULNESS OF  AMERICAN  LABOR 
MOVEMENT— XLVIII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
rise  once  again  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  human  rights  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  genocide,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  slavery,  I  believe  it  would  be 
quite  useful  to  recall  the  Individual  his- 
tory of  the  only  one  of  these  conventions 
which  was  not  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations — the  convention  on  forced  labor. 

In  1947  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  first  requested  the  United  Nations 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  forced 
labor  wherever  It  existed  In  the  world. 

For  2  years  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  strongly  opposed  the  request 
for  an  investigation.  But  In  1949  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  voted  to  request  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  to  investigate 
the  practice  of  forced  labor. 

The  ILO  responded  to  the  request  with 
real  vigor.  In  two  reports  subsequently 
Issued  by  the  ILO.  the  investigating  com- 
mittee found  forced  labor  being  prac- 
ticed extensively  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Communist  China. 

These  findings  and  the  accompanying 
report  led  to  the  adoption  In  Geneva  on 
June  25.  1957.  of  the  convention  on  the 
abohtlon  of  forced  labor. 

Ten  years  after  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  began  its  crusade  against 
the  practice  of  forced  labor,  the  conven- 
tion was  adopted.  Twenty  years  after 
the  AFL  started  the  fight,  75  nations 
have  ratified  this  convention.  But  the 
United  States  will  not  be  found  on  any 
list  of  ratifying  nations. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  op- 
posed U.S.  ratification  of  any  conven- 
tion on  forced  labor.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Robert  Hill  wrote  at  that  time: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  .  .  .  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  embraced  the  Idea  of  a  conven- 
tion and  has  called  upon  the  ItX)  to  "adopt 
as  broad  and  radical  Instrument  as  possible." 
Endorsement  of  the  convention  form  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  Indicative  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  adoption  of  this  (conven- 
tion)  form  of  action. 

Subsequent  events  have  hardly  estab- 
lished Mr.  Hill  as  a  certified  prophet. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  never  ratified  the 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor. 

While  the  Soviets  have  ratified  the 
conventions  on  political  rights  of  women, 
slavery,  and  genocide,  they  have  care- 
fully ignored  consideration  of  the  con- 
vention on  forced  labor.  The  reasons 
for  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to  ratify 
this  convention  are  obvious. 

But  the  United  States  has  nothing  to 


fear  from  ratification.    Forced  labor  is 
totally  alien  to  our  entire  tradition. 

The  American  labor  movement  has 
carried  the  fight  for  abolition  of  forced 
labor  long  and  valiantly.  Now  the  Sen- 
ate can  finish  the  job  the  labor  move- 
ment has  done  so  well  by  ratifying  the 
convention  on  forced  labor  along  with 
the  conventions  on  genocide,  political 
rights  of  women,  and  slavery. 


STATE  OP  WASHINGTON  APPROVES 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Washington  has  become  the  sec- 
ond State  to  enact  an  effective  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  requiring  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  cost  of  credit  both  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  as  an  aiuiual  percentage  rate. 
On  February  17, 1967.  by  a  vote  of  48  to  0, 
the  Washington  State  Senate  passed  a 
truth-in-lendlng  bill.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  house  on  March  8,  1967, 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  4.  The  senate  con- 
curred in  the  house  amendments  by  a 
vote  of  41  to  2,  and  the  bill  was  signed 
into  law  by  Governor  Evans  on  March  21, 
1967. 

The  bin  applies  only  to  retail  credit 
and  requires  merchants  to  disclose  the 
annual  percentage  rate  both  on  install- 
ment contracts  and  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. Thus,  the  myth  that  merchants 
caimot  disclose  the  true  rate  of  interest 
on  their  credit  sales  has  once  again  been 
challenged.  Massachusetts  and  Wash- 
ington now  require  this  important  in- 
formation to  be  disclosed  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  argument  that  this  cannot 
be  done  in  the  other  48  States  is  utterly 
without  foundation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  5,  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill, 
beginning  on  April  13.  That  is  next 
Thursday.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  approve  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill  and  extend  its  protection 
to  every  citizen  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  articles  and 
selected  portions  of  the  Washington 
statute  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Mount   Vernon    (Wash.)    Argus 
Feb.  16,  19671 

Concealed  Buying  Costs 

The  Washington  State  Labor  Council  Is 
complaining  this  week  that  a  "consumer  pro- 
tection" bill  has  been  watered  down  in  the 
state  senate  In  favor  of  the  merchant  who 
does  not  want  to  reveal  how  much  charge 
account  buying  Is  costing  the  customer.  If 
the  Council's  facts,  as  given  In  Its  latest 
legislative  bulletin,  are  correct,  its  point  Is 
well-taken. 

The  Council  complains  that  a  substitute 
bill.  Sub.  Senate  63.  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  committee,  "will  legalize  a  true 
annual  Interest  rate  of  18  per  cent  per  year 
on  all  retail  credit  purchases.  .  .  ."  (Labor 
bad  proposed  amendments  which  it  said 
would  have  set  the  celling  at  12  per  cent  per 
year  "true  annual  simple  Interest.") 

The  Argxxs  would  agree  In  particular  with 
the  Council's  objection  to  eliminating  the 
"disclosure"  section  of  the  original  bill.  The 
Council  contends: 

".  .  .  If  Sub.  SB  63  should  be  passed,  de- 
partment stores  and  other  retail  outlets  will 


be  allowed  to  continue  to  deceive  their  cus- 
tomers about  the  actual  rate  of  interest  they 
are  now  paying.  A  so-called  'revolving  credit' 
account,  as  offered  by  vlrtuaUy  a:i  major 
stores,  carries  a  true  annual  Interest  rate  of 
18  per  cent  per  year.  But  the  buyer  Is  led 
to  believe  It  is  only  IVi  per  cent.  What  the 
buyer  doesn't  realize,  and  what  the  stores 
don't  want  blm  to  know  is  that  be  is  pay- 
ing IVi  per  cent  interest  per  month,  which 
equals  18  per  cent  per  year.  ...  It  Is  a  dis- 
gusting and  shameless  practice.  .  .  ." 

The  only  area  which  this  newspaper  sees 
for  argument  on  this  question  Is  as  to 
whether  or  not  protection  of  the  public  In 
Its  business  dealings  is  properly  a  matter  for 
legislative  action.  When  merchants  call  on 
the  legislature  to  protect  them  against  un- 
wanted promotions,  such  as  trading  stamps, 
and  all  sorts  of  real  or  assumed  professions 
seek  to  avoid  the  costs  of  advertising  their 
services  under  the  giUse  of  declaring  adver- 
tising "unethical,"  this  newspaper  would 
suggest  that  equally  as  proper,  or  more  so,  is 
legislation  requiring  the  seller  to  disclose 
fully  jiist  what  a  time  purchase  is  going  to 
cost  the  buyer. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  Jan.  27,  1967) 

Senators  Consider  Interest-Ratk  Limit 

(By  Lyle  Burt) 

Oltmpu,  Jan.  27. — A  major  step  in  con- 
sumer-protection legislation  Is  due  for  a 
second  appearance  before  the  Senate  in  about 
a  week. 

The  measure,  S.  B.  63,  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  exorbitant  interest 
rates  and  fees  on  credit  and  Installment 
purchases. 

At  the  moment,  the  bill  rests  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  amendments  are 
being  drafted  as  the  result  of  a  two-hour 
public  hearing  yesterday. 

The  proposal  contains  a  n\m[iber  of  pro- 
tective features,  but  the  most  Important,  as 
well  as  most  controversial,  would  limit  an- 
nual Interest  to  18  per  cent  and  require 
that  figure  to  :^  printed  In  reasonably  prom- 
inent type  on  each  installment-contract  and 
retail-charge  agreement. 

It  was  this  feature  which  touched  off  most 
of  the  debate  at  the  crowded  hearing. 

Representatives  of  some  firms  said  18  per 
cent  was  not  enough  Interest.  Some  con- 
ceded their  businesses  were  based  on  Inter- 
est and  carrying  charges,  rather  than  on  a 
profit  margin  on  the  items  sold. 

A  number  of  others  felt  that  18  per  cent 
was  sufficient,  but  objected  to  having  It 
printed  on  contracts  and  agreements.  They 
preferred  that  such  documents  state  "114 
per  cent  a  month." 

This  adds  up  to  18  per  cent  a  year,  but 
proponents  contended  it  would  not  be  so 
apt  to  scare  off  prospective  buyers  as  the 
larger  figure. 

The  bill  was  developed  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Legislative  Council  after  numerous 
hearings  and  meetings  in  the  tnterlm  since 
the  last  Legislature. 

Basically,  the  council  took  the  attitude 
that  the  buyer  should  know  that  be  was 
about  to  commit  himself  to  18  per  cent 
Interest.  If  that  was  too  much  for  him  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  negotiate  with  a 
bank  or  other  institution  for  obtaining  the 
money  he  needed  at  a  lower  Interest  rate. 

The  banking  industry  has  raised  little  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  and,  in  fact,  has  indi- 
cated It  coiUd  live  with  it  with  little  diffi- 
culty. 

Comment:  An  exhibit  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  a  prime  example  of  what  Is 
behind  the  bill.  The  exhibit  Is  a  sales  con- 
tract executed  by  a  Seattle  used-car  dealer 
with  an  Interest  amount  which  equaled  144 
per  cent. 

The  bill  wUl  come  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  a  few  days  with  a  "do  pass" 
recommendation.  Bolstered  by  the  used -car 
contract  and  evidence  of  similar  abuses.  Its 
chances  should  be  good. 
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(From  the  Olympla,  Wash.,  Dally  Olympian, 

Jan.   26.   1967] 
How  Mtch  Interest  Do  Yon  Pay  on  Con- 
tract?   That's  What  a  Senate  Bill  Hopes 

To   Teli,  Yoti 

Consvmier  protection  clashed  head-on  with 
the  flow  of  credit  Thursday  In  a  Senate  com- 
mittee bearing  on  a  bill  to  require  disclosure 
of  Interest  rates  In  Installment  sales  con- 
tracts. 

Spelling  out  the  annual  Interest  on  a  pur- 
chase would  "f>erhaps  be  a  public  relations 
problem,"  said  one  lobbyist  In  answer  to  a 
senator's  query  if  be  was  afraid  It  would 
"scare  away  buyers." 

At  one  point  committee  members  ex- 
pressed surprise  when  told  by  one  spokes- 
man, "Our  research  shows  that  retail  mer- 
chants don't  make  any  money  off  service  and 
Installment  charges." 

"Pardon  me?"  blinked  Senator  Wea  Uhl- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  was  hearing  the  matter. 

Both  bankers  and  representatives  of  loan 
and  financial  firms  protested  against  a  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  to  require  them  to  state  In  a 
contract  that,  "The  service  charge  does  not 
exceed (blsink)  per  cent  per  annum,  com- 
puted monthly,  and  may  not  lawfully  exceed 
eighteen  per  cent  per  annum,  computed 
monthly." 

The  statement  would  be  "deceptive  and 
misleading",  several  of  the  lobbyists  said. 
Some  of  the  committee  members  who  are 
lawyers  tended  to  agree. 

The  retail  firms  objected  also  to  similar 
language  in  revolving  accounts — where  pur- 
chases are  added  from  time  to  time  to  a  run- 
ning charge  account. 

They  Insisted  that  the  costs  of  carrying 
charge  accounts  eat  up  all  the  Interest  rates, 
or  service  charges,  added  to  bills. 

Labor  Interests,  however,  asked  that  the 
maximum  limits  on  service  charges  be  re- 
duced from  18  per  cent  in  the  bill  as  now 
written,  to  12  per  cent.  Joe  Davis,  president 
of  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council,  of- 
fered proposed  amendments  to  that  effect. 
The  objections  of  the  loan  and  retail  firms 
were  also  presented  to  the  committee  as 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Although  most  of  the  bill's  opponents 
seem  to  be  merely  against  the  requirement 
of  Interest  statements  in  contracts,  one. 
Simon  Wompold,  a  representative  of  sales 
finance  companies,  would  go  even  farther  to 
boost  the  18  per  cent  limit  to,  In  effect,  22  per 
cent. 

"It's  time  to  draw  the  line  between  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  legitimate  business."  Wampold  said. 
He  maintains  the  bill  would  tend  to  "dry  up 
the  credit  flow"  of  business. 

Wompold  also  objected  to  another  provi- 
sion in  the  bin  that  would  prevent  sale  or 
consignment  of  contract  notes.  This,  ne 
said,  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Another  provision,  to  prohibit  "balloon 
ending"  accounts  where  the  final  payment  Is 
much  largrer  than  the  other  payments,  was 
attacked  also. 

Senator  Perry  Woodall  termed  the  balloon 
contracts  "one  of  the  most  vicious  practices" 
In  the  sales  field.  But  the  opponents  of  the 
provision  said  balloon  accounts  are  a  necesr 
slty  In  sales  to  persons  whose  Income  fluctu- 
ates. 

Also  drawing  objections  was  a  requirement 
for  large  size  type  on  contracts  to  spell  out 
the  protective  clauses  for  the  consumer. 
They  would  require  much  longer  forms,  the 
objectors  said. 

The  suggested  amendments  were  accepted 
for  futher  study  by  the  committee. 

(From  the   Seattle  Poet-Intelligencer,   Mar. 

23,  1967] 

Bill  Sets  Interest  Ceilino 

One  of  the  bills  signed  into  law  Wednesday 

by  Got.  Dan  Evans  sets  a  maximum  Install- 


ment credit  Interest  rate  of  18  per  cent,  the 
first  regulation  of  Installment  Interest  ever 
set  In  Washington. 

The  bill  originally  was  proposed  by  the 
Washington  State  Labor  Council  but  Its 
initial  backers  wished  a  maximum  rate  lower 
than  the  18  per  cent. 

Other  states  have  maximums  on  install- 
ment credit  ranging  from  9  to  22  per  cent. 

The  bill  also  will  force  lenders  to  disclose 
annual  Interest  rates  to  borrowers. 

The  state  has  had  a  law  setting  the  maxi- 
mum rate  on  straight  money  loans  at  12  per 
cent  annual  Interest. 

The  bin  will  go  Into  effect  at  midnight, 
June  7. 

(Selected  portions  of  the  Washington  State 
statute] 

(2)  Every  retail  installment  amtract  shall 
contain  the  folUnoing  notice  in  ten  point 
bold  face  type  or  larger  directly  above  the 
space  reserved  in  the  contract  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  buyer:  "Notice  to  buyer: 

"(a)  Do  not  sign  this  contract  before  you 
read  it  or  if  any  spaces  intended  for  the 
agreed  terms,  except  as  to  unavailable  in- 
formation, are  blank. 

"(b)  You  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  this 
contract  at  the  time  you  sign  it. 

"(c)  You  may  at  any  time  pay  off  the  full 
unpaid  balance  due  under  this  contract,  and 
in  so  doing  you  may  receive  a  partial  rebate 
of  the  service  charge. 

"(d)  The  service  charge  does  not  exceed 
.  .  .  'i'o(must  be  filled  in)  per  annum  com- 
puted monthly  and  may  not  lawfully  exceed 
18%  per  annum  computed  monthly. 

"(e)  You  may  cancel  this  contract  and 
return  any  goods  received,  if  it  is  solicited 
in  person,  OTid  you  sign  it,  at  a  place  other 
than  the  seller's  business  address  shown  on 
the  contract,  by  sending  notice  of  such  can- 
cellation by  certified  mail  return  receipt  re- 
quested to  the  seller  at  his  address  shown  on 
the  contract,  which  notice  shall  be  posted 
not  later  than  the  next  business  day  follow- 
ing your  signing  this  contract:  Provided, 
That  at  the  time  of  sending  notice  of  can- 
cellation you  have  not  received  and  accepted 
a  substantial  part  of  the  goods  or  services 
which  the  seller  is  required  to  furnish  under 
this  contract." 

(3)  Every  retail  charge  agreement  shall 
contain  the  following  notice  in  ten  point 
bold  face  type  or  larger  directly  above  the 
space  reserved  in  the  charge  agreement  for 
the  signature  of  the  buyer:  "Notice  to  buyer: 

"(a)  Do  not  sign  this  retail  charge. agree- 
ment before  you  read  it  or  if  any  spaces 
intended  for  the  agreed  terms  are  left  blank. 

"(b)  You  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  this 
charge  agreement  at  the  time  you  sign  it. 

"(c)  You  may  at  any  time  pay  off  the  full 
unpaid  balance  under  this  charge  agreement. 

"(d)  The  monthly  service  charge  may  not 
lawfully  exceed  the  greater  of  l'Vi%  of  the 
outstanding  balance  (18'%,  per  year  com- 
puted monthly)   or  one  dollar. 

"(e)  You  may  cancel  any  purchases  made 
under  this  charge  agreement." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Is  morn- 
ing business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair) . 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE     NEED     FOR     A     MID-DECADE 
CENSUS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  other  day  I  had  need  to 
know  the  population  of  my  State,  West 
Virginia;  so  I  called  the  Census  Bureau. 
They  told  me  West  Virginia's  population 
In  1960  was  1,860,421.  But  1960  was  7 
years  ago,  and  I  was  Interested  in  the 
population  today,  or  as  close  to  today 
as  possible.  The  Census  Bureau  people 
told  me  they  estimate  the  population  as 
of  last  July  at  1.794,000. 

The  best  they  could  offer  was  an  edu- 
cated guess.  It  may  be  close  to  the  actu- 
al population,  but  It  is  still  an  estimate. 
For  Raleigh  County  or  the  town  of  So- 
phia, they  do  not  even  have  any  guesses 
Nothing  more  recent  than  the  figures 
from  the  1960  census. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  inquired 
how  many  pigs  there  are  In  the  State — 
and  how  often  they  are  counted.  I 
learned  that  the  pigs  were  counted  at 
the  end  of  1964  and  at  the  end  of  1959, 
just  five  years  apart.  The  pig  popula- 
tion In  1959  had  been  148,238,  and  5  years 
later  It  had  dropped  to  77.791. 

The  Census  Bureau  counts  pigs  every 
5  years — but  counts  people  only  once  in 
10  years.  This  is  the  timetable  estab- 
lished— not  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
but  by  Congress.  If  It  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  distorted  sense  of  values — that 
pigs  should  be  counted  twice  as  often  as 
people — let  us  not  look  elsewhere  to  point 
the  finger  of  blame.  The  timetable  is 
established  here.  In  Congress. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
In  article  I.  provides  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  population  of  the  Nation  at  Inter- 
vals of  10  years,  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining representation  of  States  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  decision 
was  made  nearly  180  years  ago:  there 
should  be  an  enumeration  of  the  popula- 
tion at  10-year  Intervals.  For  Its  time, 
that  provision  was  forward-looking.  It 
was  progressive.  But  things  have 
changed  In  180  years.  In  fact  the  need 
for  more  facts  about  the  Nation  became 
apparent  to  the  early  leaders  of  our 
Government  within  a  few  years  after  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Congress  or- 
dered that  the  decennial  census  of  1810 
be  broadened  to  Include  manufacturing — 
and  in  1840,  a  Census  of  Agriculture  was 
added  to  the  decennial  census. 

Several  decades  ago.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  Information  concerning  farms 
and  factories  gathered  at  Intervals  of  10 
years  was  not  adequate,  things  were 
changing  too  rapidly,  so  this  body  deter- 
mined that  these  censuses  should  be 
taken  at  intervals  of  5  years.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  now  conducts  censuses 
of  several  broad  subjects  every  5  years — 
censuses  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
retail,  wholesale  and  service  trade,  trans- 
portation, and  a  census  of  State  and  local 
governments.  But  the  law  still  requires 
that  the  Census  Bureau  wait  10  years 
between  censuses  of  population. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  In  each  of 
the  recent  Congresses  to  amend  the  Cen- 
sus Act.  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  census  of  popula- 
tion at  the  mid-decade.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, no  less  than  six  bills  were  intro- 
duced providing  for  a  mid-decade  census 
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of  population,  unemplosmient,  and  hous- 
ing. These  bills,  like  those  Introduced  in 
earlier  Congresses,  failed  to  reach  a  vote. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Statistics  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  conducted  hear- 
ings during  May  of  1965  on  the  bill  HJl. 
6183  of  the  89th  Congress  which  would 
have  provided  for  a  mid-decade  census 
of  population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing. The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
was  the  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
of  West  Virginia.  The  report  on  the 
hearings  provides  a  fairly  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  viewpoints  as  they  existed 
at  that  time,  with  statements  from  nine 
principal  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee,  plus  58  written  state- 
ments. 

In  summary,  everyone  was  in  favor  of 
a  mid-decade  census  except  the  spokes- 
men for  the  administration.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  at  that  time 
was  that  a  mid-decade  census  of  E>opula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and  housing  was 
not  required,  and  that  adequate  Informa- 
tion could  be  provided  at  considerably 
lower  cost  by  means  of  sample  surveys. 

That  was  the  administration's  stand 
In  May  of  1965 — almost  2  years  ago. 

But  today,  1967,  the  administration 
has  changed  Its  position  and  joined  the 
majority.  It  has  sent  a  proposed  meas- 
ure to  this  body  which  would  provide  for 
a  census  of  population,  unemployment, 
and  housing  to  be  taken  every  10  years, 
beginning  In  1975.  Thus,  this  bill  comes 
to  the  Senate  from  the  administration 
Itself.  It  Is  presently  pending  in  the 
Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
awaiting  review. 

If  the  dialog  of  2  years  ago  were  to 
be  reenacted  today,  it  seems  the  testi- 
mony would  be  prepondersmtly  In  favor 
of  a  mid-decade  census.  I  commend  the 
leaders  of  the  administration  for  their 
wisdom,  their  courage,  and  their  integ- 
rity in  reversing  their  position,  and,  be- 
coming supporters  rather  than  oppo- 
nents of  a  mid-decade  census. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  administra- 
tion-proposed bill  become  law.  censuses 
of  population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing would  be  taken  in  1970.  in  1975.  In 
1980.  1985.  smd  every  5  years  thereafter, 
instead  of  the  present  10-year  inter- 
vals— 1960.  1970.  1980.  and  so  on.  Reap- 
portionment of  seats  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  redlstrlctlng.  how- 
ever, would  continue  to  be  based  on  the 
decennial  censuses,  taken  in  years  end- 
ing in  zero. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  ask:  How  much 
would  a  mid-decade  census  cost? 

In  1965.  the  Director  of  the  Census  esti- 
mated the  cost  at  $60  to  $100  million,  for 
a  census  containing  fewer  questions  than 
are  included  in  a  decennial  census.  The 
1960  census  cost  about  $102  million,  and 
if  the  mid-decade  census  were  to  include 
as  many  questions  and  as  many  tabula- 
tions, the  cost  would  be  over  $100  million, 
because  wages  are  higher  and  there  are 
more  people  to  be  enumerated. 

In  the  1960  census,  about  half  the  cost 
was  for  gathering  the  data  and  the  other 
half  representad  the  cost  of  recording 
the  data,  tabulating  It  and  publishing  the 
results,  in  about  140,000  pages  of  printed 
statistics — statistics  for  the  Nation,  for 


each  State,  each  county,  city,  town,  met- 
ropolitan area,  for  each  census  tract, 
and  In  the  larger  cities,  for  each  city 
block. 

We  know  from  the  1960  census  a  great 
deal  about  the  Nation's  people,  their  jobs, 
and  their  housing — as  things  were  7 
years  ago.  But  the  situation  today  is 
changed  from  7  years  ago. 

Sample  surveys  indicate  that  about 
one-fifth  of  the  people  move  every  year. 
About  one-half  of  the  people  move  in  the 
course  of  5  years.  Most  of  them  merely 
move  to  a  different  house  or  apartment 
in  the  same  area,  but  some  move  to  a 
different  county,  some  move  to  a  differ- 
ent State,  or,  a  different  part  of  the 
country. 

During  the  10  years  between  the  cen- 
suses of  1950  and  1960.  half  of  the  coim- 
ties  of  the  United  States  lost  population. 
The  metropolitan  areas  In  general  in- 
creased in  p>opulation.  but  most  of  this 
growth  took  place  In  the  suburbs;  most 
of  the  larger  central  cities  lost  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  farms  decreased 
and  so  did  the  number  of  people  living 
on  farms. 

We  know  most  of  these  changes  have 
continued  in  the  1960's,  for  trends  can 
be  measured  fairly  accurately  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  but  the  amount  of  In- 
formation decreases  as  we  look  at  States, 
and  It  decreases  still  further  as  we  con- 
sider counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

And  even  If  we  might  have  confidence 
in  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  people 
within  a  State  or  metropolitan  area  we 
know  almost  nothing  about  the  changes 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  people  since 
1960. 

What  was  the  median  income  of  the 
people  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  last  year? 
Did  It  Increase  over  1960?  Nobody  knows. 
What  proportion  of  West  Virginia's 
young  people  are  attending  college?  Is 
the  proportion  increasing  at  the  same 
rate  as  In  other  States?  Nobody  knows. 
What  share  of  the  families  in  Charles- 
ton or  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  now 
have  Incomes  below  $3,000?  Nobody 
knows.  We  know  these  things  as  they 
were  in  1960.  But  not  for  any  more  re- 
cent year. 

The  Senate  will  be  asked  during  the 
next  few  months  to  appropriate  money 
which  will  be  distributed  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  help  meet  local 
needs:  more  Jobs,  more  training  in  oc- 
cupation skills,  better  schools,  better  care 
for  the  elderly  or  for  the  sick.  These 
Federal  appropriations  will  amount  to 
$11  billion  or  more.  About  $14  billion 
will  be  allocated  from  Federal  and  State 
funds  to  local  governments — most  of  it 
based  on  the  number  of  people  in  an 
area  and  the  needs  of  those  people — 
the  people  and  their  needs  as  they  existed 
7  years  ago  when  the  last  census  was 
taken.  Each  year,  the  information 
which  guides  us  grows  more  and  more 
out  of  date.  The  fog  of  uncertainty 
becomes  ever  more  dense  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  early  1960's, 
the  87th,  the  88th,  or  the  89th  Congresses 
had  seen  fit  to  enact  legislation  calling 
for  a  mid-decade  census  to  be  initiated 
in  1965  or  even  1966,  our  appropriations 
this  year  would  be  made  with  much 


greater  imderstanding  as  to  location  and 
nature  of  the  needs. 

An  investment  of  $100  million  in  a 
mid-decade  census  in  the  1960's  would 
have  been  useful  in  guiding  Federal  ap- 
propriations of  perhaps  $60  billion  over 
a  5-year  period.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  spend  $1  to  learn  where  and  how 
to  spend  $600  more  wisely. 

The  cost  of  a  mid- decade  census  would 
be  Justified  for  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
gress alone,  but  the  benefits  would  be 
proliferated  and  multiplied  as  the  results 
were  used  by  State  governments — and 
to  an  even  greater  extent  by  agencies  of 
local  governments. 

The  need  for  current  information  at 
the  local  level  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  since  the  1960  census,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  conducted  for  cities,  towns, 
counties,  and  other  local  jurisdictions 
more  than  1,200  special  censuses  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  governments.  Sev- 
eral hundred  more  will  be  conducted  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1967. 

These  special  censuses  are  little  more 
than  head  counts,  providing  Information 
as  to  the  number  of  people  by  age,  race, 
and  sex,  but  providing  no  information 
concerning  employment,  housing,  occu- 
pation, or  education. 

The  published  hearings  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
of  2  years  ago  provide  an  abundance  of 
evidence  that  local  government  ofiBcials 
feel  strongly  the  need  for  population 
data  more  often  than  once  in  10  years. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City  wrote  on 
April  8,  1965: 

Data  from  the  1960  Census  are  now  too 
old  to  have  substantial  value.  When  we  need 
data  on  the  age  and  ethnic  composition  of 
the  population  for  small  areas  within  the 
city — we  may  be  misled  rather  than  guided 
In  our  planning. 

The  managing  director  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  Development  Commission 
wrote: 

We  are  deeply  engaged  in  promoting  and 
assisting  municipal  and  regional  planning. 
In  a  rapidly  growing  State  such  as  Con- 
necticut we  believe  It  Is  dangerous  to  base 
research  and  planning  on  census  data  which 
can  be  as  much  as  10  years  old. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago  wrote: 
We  are  currently  engaged  In  programs  of 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  mass  transporta- 
tion, air  and  water  p>ollutlon.  urban  oppor- 
tunity, education,  health  and  welfare,  all 
essential  for  the  development  of  a  better  city 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  better  life  for  all 
our  citizens,  and  all  dependent  on  current 
facts.  We  cannot  afford  costly  errors  which 
may  be  made  because  we  are  not  willing  to 
spend  the  money  for  a  program  which  will 
help  to  avoid  them. 

The  director  of  planning  for  Los 
Angeles  County  wrote  this  opinion  in 
1965: 

The  1960  Census,  now  5  years  old  Is  of  lit- 
tle use  In  many  areas  such  as  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  there  Is  so  much  employment 
and  bousing  mobility. 

The  executive  director  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  wrote  in  a 
statement: 

It  Is  bordering  upon  the  irresponsible  to 
finance  and  to  conduct  programs  whether  In 
public  health  or  any  of  the  other  extremely 
lmp>ortant  and  essential  programs  through- 
out these  United  States  without  the  very 
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latest  In  Information  as  to  how  m&ny  p»er- 
sona  are  where. 

Prom  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
there  also  were  many  similar  expressions 
of  opinion.  The  vice  president  of  the 
Real  Estate  Research  Corp.  wrote: 

The  speed,  size  and  characteristics  of 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  last 
census  are  monumental.  No  one  can  possibly 
grasp  their  significance  or  deal  effectively 
with  our  present  and  future  development 
without  the  overview  and  perspective  pro- 
vided through  a  census. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Nation's  largest 
telephone  company  reported  how  his  or- 
ganization and  Its  local  subsidiary  com- 
panies made  use  of  data  from  the  1960 
census  in  planning  their  new  construc- 
tion   and   Installation    of    equipment — 
which   involves  something  like  800,000 
separate  projects  and  an  Investment  of 
more  than  $3.5  billion  a  year.    With  an 
investment  so  large,  he  wished  informa- 
tion could  be  available  more  often  than 
once  in  10  years,  and  he  was  an  em- 
phatic supporter  of  a  mid-decade  census. 
One  of  the  most  enlightening  portions 
of    testimony    came    from    Dr.    Philip 
Hauser,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Hauser  was  Acting  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  at  the  time  of 
the   1950  census,  and  now  Is  director 
of  the  Population  Research  and  Train- 
ing Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
I  commend  his  entire  testimony  to  any- 
one who  wishes  to  obtain  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  needs  for  information  about 
people  and  housing,  and  how  to  obtain 
It.    I  should  like  to  quote  only  a  brief 
portion: 

The  need  for  a  mid-decade  census  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  considerations: 

One.  there  never  was  a  time  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation  when  we  experienced  such 
__^pld,  complex  and  significant  population 
clianges. 

Two,  there  never  was  a  time  when  we  had 
as  many  demands  for  the  kind  of  Informa- 
tion that  coiUd  be  collected  In  the  mid- 
decade  censiis  on  the  part  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  government,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  and  society  Including 
business.  Industry,  religion,  education  rec- 
reation, welfare. 

Three,  there  never  was  a  time  when  there 
were  as  many  specific  programs  affecting  the 
economy  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  a  Federal,  State  and  local 
level— requiring  this  kind  of  Information  as 
a  soimd  basis  for  policy  formation  and 
action. 
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area  statistics  were  needed  then  sample 
surveys  would  be  enough.  The  Census 
Bureau  gathers  statistics  and  issues  re- 
ports on  the  Nation's  Income,  educational 
level,  school  attendance  and  many  other 
aspects  of  population  at  frequent  Inter- 
vals, based  on  information  gathered  from 
about  one  household  in  a  thousand. 
This  type  of  sample  produces  figures  that 
are  accurate  for  the  Nation. 

But  if  local  governments  and  local 
businesses  are  to  have  Information  about 
each  neighborhood  In  a  city  or  a  metro- 
politan area  then  the  most  practical 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  complete  census 
gathering  information  about  all  the 
members  of  every  household — their  age, 
race,  sex,  family  relationship,  and  mari- 
tal status.  Data  gathered  from  one 
household  in  four  provide  accurate  sta- 
tistics for  the  areas  called  "Census 
tracts,"  which  are  roughly  equivalent  to 
neighborhoods. 

This  is  the  pattern  of  census  taking  and 
reporting  that  was  followed  in  the  1960 
census  and  will  be  repeated  in  the  1970 
census.  It  is  the  pattern  that  is  implicit 
in  the  bill  proposing  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus In  1975,  1985.  and  every  10  years 
thereafter. 

The  bill  provides  only  for  the  three 
broad  subjects,  population,  unemploy- 
ment, and  housing.  Each  of  these  can 
be  divided  into  many  parts. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  it  plans  to  conduct  the 
1970  Decennial  Census  principally  by 
mall,  but  that  upwards  of  100,000  tem- 
porary census  workers  will  be  needed  for 
several  weeks.  Some  of  these  will  be 
office  workers,  some  will  visit  households 
which  fail  to  return  their  questionnaires, 
and  in  some  areas,  especially  rural  areas, 
census  takers  will  be  needed  for  the  entire 
enumeration. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  similar  number  of 
workers  would  be  needed  5  years  later  for 
a  mid-decade  census,  more  than  100,000 
short-term  workers.  Whatever  the  total 
cost  of  the  census,  there  would  be  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  additional  income 
for  thousands  of  families  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  more  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
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PORT 


Those  words  from  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  authorities  on  population  statis- 
tics and  their  uses. 

Certainly  no  Member  of  this  body  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  the  multiplicity  of  Fed- 
eral programs  aimed  at  improving  the 
economy  and  quality  of  life  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  of  the  need  for  accurate 
up-to-date  information  to  guide  those 
programs,  and  to  guide  our  consideration 
of  them. 

A  major  fact  to  be  kept  In  mind  Is  that 
most  of  these  programs,  while  they  are 
nationwide  in  scope,  actually  are  imple- 
mented at  the  local  level.  So  Informa- 
tion about  national  trends  Is  not  enough. 
There  is  need  for  Information  about  what 
Is  happening  in  a  city.  In  a  county,  a 
metropolitan  area — what  is  happening  in 
a  neighborhood. 

If  only  national  or  regional,  or  large 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2536)  to  ter- 
minate the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  the 


House  and  Senate  passed  slightly  dif- 
ferent versions  of  a  bill  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Both  bills  provided  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  the  Commission  to 
April  10,  1972,  and  both  provided  for  an 
expansion  of  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners from  three  to  five  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  Commission's  work. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  in  the 
bills  was  that  the  Senate  language  would 
provide  that  the  Commission  prepare  a 
trial  calendar  within  1  year  and  set  a 
date  for  the  trial  of  each  pending  claim 
before  January  1,  1970.  There  was  no 
similar  provision  In  H.R.  2536. 

The  second  major  difference  related  to 
the  tenure  of  the  three  Commissioners 
presently  on  the  Commission.  The  House 
bill  would  have  continued  them  in  of- 
fice indefinitely  while  the  Senate  bill 
provided  that  their  terms  would  expire 
on  April  9,  1967,  unless  they  were  sub- 
sequently reappointed  by  the  E»resident 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  last  major  difference  in  the  two 
bills  involved  a  sense  of  Congress  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate  providing 
that  no  further  extensions  of  the  life  of 
the  Commission  would  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  in  the  future.  The  House 
bill  did  not  have  any  provision  of  this 
nature. 

After  full  and  free  conference  with 
Members  of  the  House,  the  conferees 
recommended  language  that  would: 

First.  Amend  section  23  of  the  1946  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act  to  provide 
that  the  Commission  shall  terminate  at 
the  end  of  10  years  from  and  after  April 
10.  1962.  In  other  words,  the  Commis- 
sions life  would  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  In  order  to  complete  Its 
assigned  task. 

Second.  Amend  section  3  of  the  1946 
statute  to  provide  that  the  Commission 
shall   be  expanded  from  three  to  five 
members,  and  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  these  members  as  the  Chair- 
man.   The  three  Commissioners  who  are 
presently  holding  office  will  continue  to 
serve  as  Commissioners  on  the  Commis- 
sion until  June  30,  1968,  unless  prior  to 
that  date  the  President  reappoints  them. 
Third.  Add  a  new  section  27  to  the 
1946  act  which  directs  the  Commission 
to  prepare  a  trial  calendar  which  will 
set  a  date,  not  later  than  December  31, 
1970,  for  the  trial  of  each  claim  pending 
before  the  Commission.    If  a  claimant 
falls  to  proceed  to  trial,  the  Commission 
is  directed  to  dismiss  the  claim  unless, 
for  good  cause,  the  Commission  grants 
a  continuance  which  would  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  6  months.    The 
only  exception  to  the  6-month  continu- 
ance would  be  imder  circumstances  or 
events  beyond  control  of  the  party  and 
In  this  situation  further  continuances 
could  be  given  that  could  not  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  6  months. 

Senate  conferees  agreed  to  delete  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  which  provided  a  sense  of 
Congress  statement  to  the  effect  that 
no  further  extensions  of  the  life  of  the 
Commission  would  be  given.  However,  I 
wish  to  make  very  clear  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  Intended  to  ex- 
pedite the  adjudication  of  the  remain - 
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ing  claims  filed  by  the  Indians  more 
than  15  years  ago.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  get  the  Indian  tribes  be- 
fore the  court  as  promptly  as  possible 
in  order  that  they  may  benefit  from 
awards  that  may  be  made  to  them.  If 
all  parties  in  interest  work  diligently 
over  the  next  5  years  to  get  these 
cases  moved  along.  I  believe  all  of  the  re- 
maining 347  claims  can  be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SBA    DOES    OUTSTANDING    WORK 
IN  EMPLOYING  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  has  long  been  con- 
cerned because  of  the  huge  waste  to  our 
economy  that  results  from  our  failure  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  physically  han- 
dicapped and  the  mentally  retarded. 

This  lias  been  a  concern  of  Congress. 
It  is  no  less  a  concern  of  President  John- 
son, who  is  carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
his  predecessors  In  trying  to  fill  posi- 
tions with  handicapped  persons  where 
their  talents  can  be  utilized  to  the  maxi- 
mum. 

Many  private  employers  have  learned 
that  it  is  good  business  to  hire  the  han- 
dicapped in  occupations  they  have  the 
capacity  to  fill. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  chaired  by 
John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  has  been  playing  an 
active  role  in  hiring  the  handicapped 
for  suitable  jobs  In  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. 

One  Federal  agency,  the  Small  Busl- 
ne.ss  Administration,  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  this  important  program.  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin,  the  SBA  Administrator, 
has  informed  me  that  185  handicapped 
persons  are  now  employed  by  this 
agency. 

When  one  considers  that  the  SBA  Is 
small  by  bureaucratic  standards,  with 
some  4,000  employees,  I  think  this  is  a 
commendable  record.  I  am  confident, 
also,  that  SBA  will  continue  to  improve 
these  figures.  For  the  handicapped  per- 
sonnel employed  by  SBA  prove  their 
worth  each  working  day  of  every  week. 
It  took  the  courage  and  brilliance  of 
President  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  that  although  a 
person  may  suffer  from  a  serious  physi- 
cal handicap,  his  brainpower  may  be  im- 
excelled. 

The  most  valuable  commodity  any  na- 
tion may  have  is  that  of  its  human  re- 
sources. To  waste  these  resources  Is  ut- 
most folly. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point  by  re- 
counting the  story  of  one  handicapped 
person,  a  man  who  has  been  sightless 
since  early  childhood,  who  is  now  doing 
a  brilliant  Job  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

This  gentleman  Is  an  attorney.  He  ob- 
tsdned  his  undergraduate  and  law  degree 
by  sheer  brain  power  and  determination. 
He  became  an  expert  in  reading  braille. 
As  a  student,  he  hired  fellow  students  to 
read  to  him,  and  he  developed  his  pow- 
ers of  mental  concentration  to  such  an 
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extent  that  he  retains  much  of  what  Is 
read  to  him  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

This  remarkable  man  was  hired  by 
SBA  in  September  1960.  He  has  since 
won  two  promotions  solely  on  merit. 

When  this  attorney  is  given  an  as- 
signment, his  secretary  puts  the  dicta- 
phone on  for  him.  He  plays  it  back, 
making  notes  to  himself  in  braille.  In  a 
similar  manner,  he  keeps  up  to  date  on 
all  matters  of  concern  to  his  office. 

If  he  needs  to  check  a  specific  legal 
citation,  his  secretary  will  obtain  the 
books  from  the  library — he  usually 
knows  just  what  books  he  will  need — 
and  reads  appropriate  passages  to  him 
while  he  takes  notes  in  braille.  He 
utilizes  notebooks  filled  with  braille  pa- 
pers and  braille  notes,  which  he  uses  in 
dictating. 

This  gentleman  has  developed  such  a 
keen  sense  of  hearing  that  he  can  dis- 
tinguish persons  by  their  voices. 

He  utilizes  the  services  of  the  Light- 
house for  the  Blind.  This  organization 
has  put  into  braille  for  his  use  all  SBA 
regulations,  the  SBA  Act,  and  a  number 
of  SBA  manuals.  It  regularly  furnishes 
him  with  other  material  that  he  needs. 
This  remarkable  employee  is  now  re- 
sponsible for  providing  legal  review  and 
analysis  of  investigative  reports  on  ap- 
plicants for  SBA  assistance,  and  pre- 
paring legal  opinions  for  Administrator 
Boutin,  and  other  Aeencv  officials. 

Here,  Mr.  President.  Is  an  example  of 
putting  brain  power  to  work  and  utilizing 
a  talent  that  could  all  too  easily  be  over- 
looked and  wasted. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
also  extending  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  handicapped  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

In  recent  years,  much  medical  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  this  field.  We 
know  that  many  mentally  handicapped 
can  be  trained  today  to  lead  useful  and 
rewarding  lives. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  hired  as  a  file 
clerk  a  mentally  retarded  woman  who 
had  completed  some  schooling  success- 
fully and  appeared  to  have  the  capacity 
to  develop  certain  skills. 

This  employee's  supervisor  reports  that 
she  is  learning  the  work  very  nicely,  that 
she  takes  instruction  well,  and  is  a  faith- 
ful and  diligent  employee. 

From  all  appearances,  this  woman  is 
likely  to  be  promoted  to  a  full-fledged 
filing  clerk,  capable  of  doing  her  Job  as 
well  as  anyone  else. 

Not  only  does  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration give  encouragement  to  the 
handicapped  by  offering  them  employ- 
ment. It  also  encourages  and  assists  small 
businesses  that  hire  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

One  such  firm  Is  Anodyne,  Inc.,  of 
North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Eugene  T. 
Tumey,  Jr.,  Is  president  of  this  very 
successful  small  business  that  employs 
about  140  persons,  about  70  percent  of 
whom  are  handicapped.  The  firm  man- 
ufactures anodized  aluminum  plates  for 
many  national  manufacturers. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
and  a  local  bank  Joined  in  making  this 
enterprising  small  firm  a  loan  of  $350.- 
000  in  November  1963.   The  loan  enabled 


this  firm  to  expand  Its  production  and 
sales  and  it  is  making  good  progress. 

In  1964,  this  company  was  honored 
by  the  State  of  Florida  by  being  named 
"Employer  of  the  Year"  in  recognition 
of  its  record  of  emplosrlng  physically 
handicapped  persons. 

I  know  that  Thomas  A.  Butler,  regional 
director  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's office  in  Miami  is  actively  con- 
cerned with  efforts  to  help  handicapped 
persons.  I  am  pleased  that  this  con- 
cern is  not  limited  to  one  SBA  office,  but 
to  all  of  SBA's  regional  offices. 

The  cases  I  have  cited  show  what  can 
be  done  and  what  is  being  done  by  one 
Agency  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
utilizing  the  capabilities  of  handicapped 
persons. 

Administrator  Boutin  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapped,  and  I  know  that  his  Agency 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  In 
this  Important  program. 


NIIHAU  MOURNS  AYLMER  FRANCIS 
ROBINSON 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  report  the 
passing  of  Aylmer  Francis  Robinson,  the 
venerable  coowner  of  the  Island  of 
Niihau,  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  man- 
ager of  the  Niihau  Ranch. 

Death  came  last  Sunday,  April  3,  to  the 
78-year-old  patriarch  of  the  fabled,  iso- 
lated, westerrmiost  Island  of  the  Hawai- 
ian archipelago. 

There  Is  a  personally  felt  grief  and 
mourning  among  the  285  residents  of  the 
tiny  island  for  their  "Ka  Haku  Makua"— 
the  old  boss.  The  benign  paternalism  of 
Aylmer  Robinson  and  his  ancestors  de- 
veloped a  close  attachment  with  the 
native  population  during  the  more  than 
a  century  that  the  island  has  been  owned 
by  the  Robinson  family.  Niihau  was 
purchased  by  his  forbears  for  $10,000  In 
1864,  during  the  reign  of  King  Kame- 
hameha  IV. 

The  old  Polynesian  way  of  life  has  been 
preserved  uniquely  during  the  Robinson 
era.  and  Niihau  remains  today  largely 
unchanged  in  a  fast-changing  world. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  never  married,  had 
lived  all  his  life  on  Niihau  and  on  the 
nearby  island  of  Kauai,  where  he  passed 
away  after  undergoing  surgery  for  can- 
cer. He  dedicated  his  life  to  maintain- 
ing the  old  Hawaiian  way  of  life  for  the 
people  of  Niihau,  almost  all  of  whom  are 
of  Polynesian  stock,  preserving  the  in- 
habitants' language  and  culture.  For 
this  reason,  he  restricted  travel  to  Niihau 
by  outsiders. 

Aylmer  Robinson  himself  spoke  fluent 
Hawaiian.  Even  the  records  he  kept 
were  in  the  Hawaiian  Isuiguage. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  bom  at  Makawell. 
Kauai,  on  May  6,  1888,  the  second  son 
of  Aubrey  and  Alice  Gay  Robinson.  He 
attended  St.  Matthews  Military  Acad- 
emy, in  Burlingame,  Calif.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1910. 

He  worked  for  the  Oahu  Sugar  Co. 
about  a  year.  In  1912  he  joined  the  fam- 
ily company.  Gay  &  Robinson,  as  man- 
ager of  Its  Makawell  Ranch,  on  Kauai,  a 
position  he  held  until  1922. 
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He  was  made  a  partner  in  Gay  &  Rob- 
inson in  1916,  and  became  its  business 
manager  in  1920.  In  1922.  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  Nilhau  Island  and 
Ranch,  a  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

He  became  a  part  owner  of  Niihau 
when  his  father  died  in  1936. 

Aylmer  Robinson  is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  Selwyn  A.  and  Lester  B.,  and 
a  sister,  Eleanor,  all  of  Makaweli,  island 
of  Kauai.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family. 

The  death  of  Aylmer  Robinson  marks 
the  passing  not  only  of  an  individual  be- 
loved by  his  people  but  also  the  end 
of  a  imique  chapter  in  Hawaiian  history, 
for  he  personified  a  way  of  life  on  Niihau 
which  disappeared  long  ago  elsewhere 
in  that  history. 

As  one  observer  noted : 

He  treated  the  people  of  his  Island  as 
family,  ever  careful  to  encourage  the  reten- 
tion of  their  native  tongue  and  the  mores 
and  folkways  of  their  ancestors.  They,  In 
turn,  absorbed  the  deeply  religious,  cour- 
teous and  reserved  demeanor  of  the  man 
they  always  addressed  as  "Aylmer."  The 
sorrow  on  Niihau  is  painful  today.  There 
has  been  a  death  In  the  family. 

To  his  family,  Mrs.  Fong  and  I  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence 
during  their  period  of  bereavement.  We 
join  the  people  of  Niihau  in  saying  "good- 
by"  in  the  language  he  loved  so  dearly — 
"Aloha,  Aylmer." 


THE  STUCKEY  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Georgia's  leading  citizens  and  most 
outstandinr  businessmen  Is  Williamson 
Sylvester  Stuckey.  Sr.,  whose  name  has 
become  very  familiar  to  the  millions  of 
motorists  who  travel  the  highways  of 
America  today. 

Sylvester  Stuckey  is  founder  of  the 
Stuckey  chain  of  more  than  250  candy 
and  pecan  stores  which  are  found  up 
and  down  our  highways.  His  business 
success  exemplifies  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  rewards  of  hard  work. 

A  very  Interesting  profile  of  Mr. 
Stuckey  was  published  in  the  University 
of  Georgia's  Alumni  Record.  I  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Stuckbt":    Signs   of   Stjccess 
(By  Lynda  Stewart) 

Back  In  1930,  a  depression-plagued  year, 
a  young  man  down  in  Eastman,  Georgia  bor- 
rowed all  the  money  his  grandmother  had — 
$35— and  started  buying  and  selling  pecans. 

He's  still  In  Eastman,  but  today  William- 
son Sylvester  Stuckey,  Sr..  sits  In  a  plush, 
mahoganled  executive's  office  as  he  talks  of 
more  than  250  stores  across  the  country  and 
a  multl-mUlion  dollar  annual  revenue  that 
are  part  of  his  candy  business. 

Pecans  paved  the  way. 

"Stuckey,"  as  he's  most  commonly  known, 
had  no  thought  of  going  Into  the  pecan 
business  when  he  left  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia in  1928.  With  a  year  of  business  admin- 
istration and  a  year  of  law  to  his  credit,  he 
got  a  Job  as  an  inspector  of  grapes  in  New 
York  State.  He  soon  returned  to  Georgia, 
where  as  in  moat  places,  Jobs  were  scarce 
so  soon  after  the  "craah." 


"When  I  tried  to  get  a  Job  uptown  In 
Eastman  with  one  of  the  warehouseman," 
he  recalls,  "he  said  he  could  put  me  to  work — 
but  couldnt  pay  me.  He  suggested  I  buy 
pecans  and  sell  them  to  him." 

So  that  Stuckey,  who  dldnt  know  one 
pecan  from  another,  would  know  what  he 
was  buying,  the  warehouseman  gave  him  a 
little  bag  of  pecans  with  the  varieties  marked 
on  the  outside.  Then  he  marked  the  price 
one  cent  under  what  he  could  afford  to  pay 
the  youthful  buslneesman  for  them. 

With  a  Model-A  Ford  coupe  In  which  to 
havil  the  pecans  and  the  money  bis  grand- 
mother had  lent  him,  Stuckey  was  on  his 
way. 

Each  year  was  a  year  of  progress,  and  with- 
in six  years  he  got  a  $20,000  bank  loan  and 
was  handling  $150,000  worth  of  pecans  a  year. 
But  the  selling  season  was  so  short  he  set 
up  a  roadside  stand  to  keep  busy  during 
the  winter  months  when  tourists  would  be 
traveling  to  Florida. 

Tlie  winter  business  was  so  encouraging 
that  he  sold  the  stand  to  a  farmer  for  use  as 
a  henhouse  and  built  his  first  retail  store, 
near  Eastman. 

"To  supplement  our  limited  line  of  shelled 
and  unshelled  pecans,  my  wife,  Ethel,  turned 
out  batches  of  candy,"  Stucke)^  reminisces. 
"Many  a  Sunday  afternoon  I-a  have  to  go 
break  up  her  bridge  game  so  she  could  make 
more  candy,  I  was  selling  it  so  fast." 

"She'd  also  help  me  buy  pecans  and  man- 
age the  warehoxise.  Now,  she  knows  the 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  pecans  almost  as 
well  as  I  do."  he  says  proudly. 

Even  today,  with  approximately  300  full- 
time  employees  working  for  him  in  Eastman, 
Stuckey  insists  on  buying  the  pecans  him- 
self. "It's  his  pet  project. "  explains  his  sec- 
retary of  nearly  20  years.  Mrs.  Elva  Lee  Con- 
nell.  "He  can  get  anybody  else  to  handle 
anything  in  the  business,  but  when  it  comes 
to  buying  pecans,  he's  going  to  do  that  him- 
self." 

Stuckey  started  early  turning  parts  of  the 
business  over  to  someone  else  to  operate.  In 
1939  when  he  started  branching  out.  first  to 
UnadiUa  and  then  to  Folkston,  Georgia,  he 
hired  a  man  and  his  wife  for  each  store  to 
make  the  candy  as  well  as  run  the  store.  At 
that  time,  candy  meant  fudge,  divinity,  and 
pralines,  sold  in  bags  in  small  quantities  for 
55*  a  pound  or  two  pounds  for  $1. 

Then  the  nation  declared  war.  The  ra- 
tioning of  tires  and  gasoline  resulted  In  little 
traffic  on  the  highways.  Each  Stuckey  store 
had  been  stocking  up  to  1000  to  1500  pounds 
of  sugar  for  candy — and  sugar  was  scarce. 
And  two  months  after  the  U.S.  entered  the 
war,  the  store  In  Folkston  burned  down. 

"We  figured  bootleggers  along  St.  Mary's 
River  stole  the  sugar  and  burned  the  store," 
Stuckey  remembers.  "We  didn't  have  Insur- 
ance, so  that  put  us  out  of  business  there. 
At  UnadiUa,  business  was  so  bad  we  had  to 
close  the  store,  but  we  kept  the  Eastman 
one  opened  during  the  war.  For  a  couple 
of  years,  though,  we  were  almost  dormant. 
No  bvisiness.    No  nioney." 

Bad  luck  doesn't  seem  to  have  a  way  of 
holding  onto  Stuckey,  and  he  and  a  friend 
soon  found  a  candy-selling  solution  for  war- 
time. They'd  sell  it  to  servicemen,  allowing 
them  to  get  "replacement  sugar"  for  all  used 
in  candy  for  the  armed  forces. 

Partitioning  off  a  room  in  the  pecan  ware- 
house for  a  kitchen  and  using  a  two-eyed 
portable  kerosene  stove.  Stuckey  got  his  war- 
time production  underway.  On  the  first  trip 
to  Camp  Stewart.  1000  boxes  were  sold.  He 
and  his  friend  had  "hit  the  jackpot."  Their 
success  with  servicemen  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  sell  candy  to  various  department 
stores  from  Miami  to  Washington.  DC,  to 
Detroit. 

"You  could  sell  anything  sweet."  Stuckey 
recalls,  "and  Just  before  the  war  was  over  we 
bought  a  little  candy  plant  In  Jacksonville 
Just  to  get  the  additional  sugar.  We  were 
making  money." 


Stuckey's  ability  to  make  money  is  one  of 
his  most  consistent  assets.  And  his  Midas 
touch  extends  beyond  the  candy  business. 

During  the  war  he  got  into  the  used  car 
business  by  buying  up  Army  surplus  vehicles, 
having  his  own  mechanics  put  them  Into 
shape,  and  hiring  two  salesmen  to  sell  them. 
Next  came  a  Chrysler-Plymouth  agency:  two 
other  used  car  lots;  Ford  tractor  agency; 
Dodge  and  Dodge  trucks:  furniture  stores. 
Then  land  and  cattle  and  hogs:  restaurants 
and  motels. 

On  his  farmland,  his  main  Interest  besides 
the  candy  business.  Stuckey  has  planted  sev- 
eral million  pine  trees  over  the  years  on  more 
than  20,000  acres.  He  undertook  that  ven- 
ture In  1952  for  future  Income  for  capital 
gain.  A  thousand  acres  are  cultivated  for 
cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  tobacco,  oats,  and 
pasturelaud.  He  has  the  largest  pecan  tree 
grove  in  the  section,  over  1000  acres,  and  Is 
planting  more  each  year.  In  farm  animals, 
he  has  700  to  800  head  of  cattle  and  sells 
1500  hogs  a  year. 

In  1964,  Stuckey  made  another  critical  de- 
cision. He  merged  with  the  Pet  Milk  Co.,  of 
which  he  Is  now  a  vice  president  and  director. 
It's  another  move  he  has  never  regretted. 

His  philosophy  toward  his  various  busi- 
nesses is  simple:  "If  they  don't  make  money. 
I  drop  them.  That's  why  we  have  only  three 
motels.  They  cost  so  much  to  build  and 
finance,  we  thought  It  was  best  to  stick  with 
something  we  know  more  about." 

And  Stuckey  doesn't  leave  much  to  chance 
In  his  business  enterprises.  He  has  learned 
over  the  years,  for  example,  that  stores  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  should  be  located  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  road  because  tourists  buy 
more  going  home  than  driving  down  the 
southern  route;  stores  on  the  outside  of  long, 
slow  curves  can  be  seen  a  long  way  off;  stores 
on  hills  or  between  hills  should  be  avoided; 
and  myna  birds  now  roost  In  several  Stuckey 
stores  after  the  one  In  the  Eastman  store  at- 
tracted some  tourists  on  an  annual  basis. 
His  "location  men,"  whose  Jobs  are  to  buy 
land  for  the  stores,  found  out  that  as  many 
as  30.000  cars  travel  over  a  particular  Inter- 
state highway  dally — a  healthy  prospective 
group  of  customers  for  a  Stuckey  store. 

Just  as  when  he  started  with  $35,  Stuckey 
has  to  spend  money  to  make  money — and  a 
lot  more  of  It. 

"Ten  years  ago."  explains  Stuckey.  'we 
could  buy  land  for  $1,500  to  $2,000  and  build 
a  store  on  it  for  $25,000.  Today  we  have  to 
pay  $10,000  to  $80,000  Just  for  the  land; 
$70,000  or  so  for  the  building;  and  about 
$50,000  Just  to  open  the  business." 

The  business  also  has  to  buy  the  more  than 
two  million  pecans  now  in  "Mr.  Stuckey's 
vault"  (the  storage  room);  the  carloads  of 
liquid  sugar  and  corn  syrup  needed  to  make 
200.000  pounds  of  candy  a  week,  and  other 
such  necessary  Items.  It  also  has  to  be  able 
to  absorb  the  loss  of  the  eight  to  10  stores  on 
"old  roads"  which  close  each  year  where  In- 
terstate highways  by-pass  them;  however, 
new  ones  open  at  a  rate  of  one  per  week. 

Stuckey  laughs  that  people  used  to  let  him 
put  up  his  billboards  on  their  land  at  no 
charge.  "Then  they  wanted  a  box  of  candy- 
then  two  boxes — then  $5 — then  $10.  Now  It 
costs  us  $25  to  $100  a  year  Just  to  rent  space 
to  put  up  signs." 

In  5,000  places  across  the  country. 
Stuckey's  famous  red  and  yellow  billboards 
hammer  into  tourists'  memories  the  message 
that  they  aren't  fax  from  a  Stuckey's  with  its 
20  different  types  of  candy,  plus  tropical 
Jellies,  gasoline,  novelties,  and  other  entice- 
ments. Most  of  them  will  buy  pecan  rolls, 
followed  by  chocolate  covered  pecans,  divin- 
ity, and  pralines  In  popularity. 

Stuckey  says  he  use  to  help  the  boys  put 
up  the  signs  and  even  painted  them  when 
they  still  used  block  lettering.  He  admits 
he  Just  can't  do  the  script  lettering,  which 
is  similar  to  his  own  signature. 

Not  only  do  Stuckey  employees  maintain 
all  the  highway  signs,  they  also  make  the 
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ones  for  the  store  sites.  "We  were  forced 
Into  the  plastic  sign  business  because  we 
were  having  to  pay  such  enormous  prices  to 
other  people  making  them,"  Stuckey  relates. 
'Now,  we  not  only  make  our  signs  but  also 
ones  of  Coca-Cola.  Texaco.  Pet  Milk,  and 
custom-Jobs  for  hotels,  motels,  and 
individuals." 

In  a  cabinet  shop  adjacent  to  the  Eastman 
candy  plant,  employees  make  all  the  counter 
tops,  check-out  counters,  and  other  such 
furniture  for  all  the  Stuckey  stores. 
Stuckey-owned  bulldozers  plow  up  ground 
for  construction  In  the  Eastman  area. 
Planes  belonging  to  the  company  fly 
around  the  country  taking  employees  to 
business  appointments  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Nine  trailer  trucks  go  all  the  way  to 
the  west  coast  to  make  all  the  candy  de- 
liveries. And  the  little  town  of  Eastman, 
with  Its  5000  or  so  citizens,  greets  newcom- 
ers with  a  sign  that  says,  "Welcome  to  East- 
man, Home  of  Stuckey's." 

Many  of  the  people  in  Eastman  have  a 
close  association  with  the  Stuckey  business, 
and  Its  most  famous  citizen  Is  proud  of  the 
contribution  his  candy  business  makes  to  the 
area. 

"Since  we  got  into  the  franchise  business  a 
few  years  ago,  nearly  half  the  people  around 
here  have  gotten  an  interest  in  one  of  our 
stores,  especially  most  of  the  business  and 
professional  men  and  a  lot  of  widows."  re- 
ports Stuckey.  "A  lot  of  people  didn't  have 
confidence  In  the  business  till  about  1952. 
My  banker  brother-in-law  use  to  tell  me.  'I 
know  you're  going  broke:  I  Just  don't  know 
which  day.'  Even  he  was  converted  and 
bought  into  a  store." 

People  who  buy  Into  the  business  can 
own  part  of  a  store  they  never  see  and  never 
have  to  worry  about;  Stuckey's  supervises  it; 
keeps  the  books,  ftnd  sends  the  owners  a 
statement. 

Stuckey  points  out  that  right  after  World 
War  II  he  didn't  pay  his  employees  much — 
but  compensated  by  letting  them  have  an 
Interest  in  a  store.  Today  many  employees 
get  several  times  more  from  their  Interests 
than  from  their  salaries. 

Some  male  employees  now  own  their  own 
store  and  never  had  to  buy  it  with  their 
money.  "They're  male  employees  who  came 
back  to  work  for  me  after  they  had  to  stop 
to  serve  In  the  armed  forces."  explains 
Stuckey.  "I  paid  them  a  regular  salary  but 
let  them  buy  a  store  from  the  store's  profits; 
that  way.  they  didn't  have  to  use  their  own 
money." 

Stuckey  gives  a  lot  of  credit  to  his  em- 
ployees for  the  success  of  the  business.  "I 
have  some  of  the  finest  people  in  the  world 
working  for  me.  Too,  their  ownerships  In 
the  business  encourage  incentive  and  loyal- 
ty. One  of  our  families  has  seven  members 
working  for  us.  and  some  of  the  ladles  In 
the  candy  plant  are  ones  who  helped  me 
make  candy  when  we  did  It  over  the  two- 
burner  stove." 

Stuckey  has  very  little  confectionery  com- 
petition today,  and  is  well  past  the  one 
business  he  felt  would  be  his  biggest  com- 
petitor after  the  war.  "But  the  owner  of 
that  company,  so  they  tell  me.  Is  the  type 
who  wouldn't  designate  authority."  he  says. 
"You've  got  to  put  confidence  In  people — 
have  faith  In  them — give  them  a  chance  to 
do  the  Job.  Then  If  they  can't  do  it.  you 
have  to  get  someone  else." 

His  confidence  In  his  people  and  friendly 
relations  with  them  manifest  themselves  in 
ways  other  than  a  low  rate  of  personnel 
turnover.  Several  pieces  of  equipment  in 
the  candy-making  plant  were  redone  by  em. 
ployees  who  felt  they  could  make  them  more 
efficient — and  did. 

The  Stuckey  business  Is  a  family  business, 
which  puts  It  m  the  bands  of  Georgia  alum- 
ni, such  as  Bin  Stuckey,  Jr..  who  recently 
moved  to  Washington.  D.C..  to  take  his  place 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  daugh- 


ter Lynda  Stuckey  Franklin  of  Eastman;  and 
half-brother  Frank  Stuckey. 

Besides  his  employees,  another  factor  in 
the  Stuckey  success  story  Is  his  attitude  to- 
ward his  product.  He's  often  asked  If  he 
knows  how  to  make  candy.  "I  don't  know 
anymore  about  how  to  make  It  than  you 
do"  he  usually  answers.  "But  I  know  when 
It's  right  and  when  It  tastes  right.  You 
have  to  have  certain  types  of  pecan  meats 
for  certain  types  of  candy;  the  wrong  type 
of  pecan,  for  example,  can  ruin  a  pecan 
roll.  And  we  never  substitute  anything  for 
the  best  our  products  require." 

One  reason  the  candy  Is  sold  only  In  Stuckey 
stores  Is  so  they  can  control  the  freshness 
and  shelf-Ufe  of  it.  which  was  a  problem 
before  alr-condltloning  and  other  such  mod- 
ern techniques  could  be  applied.  That's  not 
much  of  a  problem  now,  but  supervisors 
check  the  code-dated  candy  on  all  shelves 
regularly  to  make  sure  it's  fresh;  if  it's  not, 
it's  thrown  out.  A  brochure-printed  guar- 
antee, signed  by  W.  S.  Stuckey,  assures  cus- 
tomers that  if  they're  not  satisfied  with  the 
product  or  service,  "replacement  or  refund 
will  be  made  without  quibble." 

Stuckey's  concern  for  people  goes  beyond 
his  business,  as  shown  by  various  activities 
and  awards.  Among  these  are  the  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha  Order  of  Achievement  for  leader- 
ship In  business  management,  promotion  and 
civic  affairs;  the  Mlnlster-by-Proxy  Award 
from  Emory  University  for  donation  of  at 
least  one  full-tultlon  scholarship  to  a  min- 
isterial student:  the  Stuckey  Foundation 
through  which  25  students  are  now  going  to 
college;  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Alumni  Hall  of 
Fame;  and  U.S.  Jaycees  appreciation  award. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives;  is  a 
director  of  a  bank  and  a  cotton  mill  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

It's  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Connell  says,  "To 
relax,  he  works!" 

"All  my  life  I've  gotten  up  early  In  the 
morning — 5  or  5:30 — and  worked  late,"  re- 
flects Stuckey.  "I  often  go  to  my  farm  before 
and  after  work;  it's  really  Just  about  my  only 
relaxation  now.  But  my  wife  and  I  hope  to 
spend  .1  little  more  time  at  our  home  on  St. 
Simons,  and  I  do  like  to  shoot  doves." 

There's  a  handsome  deer  head  In  Stuckey's 
office  which  he  killed,  but  he  encourages 
hunting  enthusiasts  to  read  the  Inscription 
on  It  before  offering  any  congratulations.  It 
reveals  he  accidentally  ran  Into  it  with  his 
Cadillac. 

"One  of  my  reasons  for  merging  with  Pet." 
he  recalls,  "was  because  I  thought  I  wanted 
to  retire — to  have  more  time  to  travel  with 
my  wife.  I've  never  worked  as  hard  In  my 
life  or  traveled  as  little  as  I  do  today." 

With  all  his  achievements,  Williamson 
Sylvester  Stuckey  Sr.  takes  a  special  pride  In 
remembering  the  early  years  when  success 
was  a  dream.  Often  when  he  personally  shows 
someone  around  the  Eastman  plant,  he'll 
stroll  up  to  a  small  wooden  stand,  surrounded 
by  the  core  of  the  multl- million  dollar  candy 
business.  Leaning  against  the  stand,  which 
has  been  spruced  up  since  he  bought  it  back 
from  the  chicken  farmer,  the  millionaire 
candy-maker  drawls.  "Back  in  the  "SOs  I  once 
sold  pecans  from  this  stand,  on  the  side  of 
the  road.  .  .  ." 


ST.     LOUIS     POLICE    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  our  eflfortK  to  enact  legislation  to  help 
solve  our  Nation's  crime  problem,  several 
approaches  have  been  suggested.  One 
approach  calls  for  legislation  to  reverse 
certain  Supreme  Court  decisions.  The 
Miranda  decision  and  the  Mallory 
decision  have  been  described  as  particu- 
larly offensive  to  the  police.  Both  of 
these  decisions  provide  protection  for  the 


rights  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  In 
the  earliest  hours  after  arrest.  One  re- 
quires that  the  arrested  person  be  taken 
before  a  committing  magistrate  without 
undue  delay.  The  other  requires  that 
the  arrested  person  be  Informed  of  his 
right  to  counsel  and  right  to  remain  silent 
before  he  is  interrogated. 

Undoubtedly,  these  decisions  have 
caused  problems  for  the  police,  but  ap- 
parently some  police  forces  have  found 
it  possible  to  continue  their  effectiveness 
while  preserving  the  rights  of  the 
arrested  person.  The  president  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  St.  Louis  has  brought 
to  my  attention  an  arrangement  between 
the  bar  association  and  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Department,  which  has  been 
established  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Miranda  case.  Members  of  the  as- 
sociation are  available  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week.  The  police  department 
has  given  the  necessary  notices  to 
arrested  persons,  yet  between  December 
and  February  the  association  was  called 
upon  only  once  to  provide  a  lawyer.  At 
the  end  of  this  trial  period,  the  police 
department  requested  that  the  arrange- 
ment be  extended.  Thus,  there  appears 
to  be  substantial  doubt  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  early  claims  that  the  Miranda 
decision  has  wreaked  havoc  with  law- 
enforcement. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
commended  the  St.  Louis  Police  Depart- 
ment for  its  responsible  attitude  toward 
Individual  rights.  The  commendation  is 
most  Justified,  and  I  wish  to  join  the 
Post-Dispatch  in  commending  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Department  for  the  excellent 
manner  In  which  they  are  carrying  out 
the  most  difficult  task  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Post-Dispatch  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Emotional  Nonsense 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  offered  police  forces  sound  advice  as  he 
opened  the  National  Conference  on  Crime 
Control.  The  former  Attorney  General  and 
head  of  the  National  Crime  Commission  sug- 
gested, in  effect,  that  the  police  stop  com- 
plaining about  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
concentrate  on  Improving  law  enforcement. 

Actually,  some  of  the  strongest  complaints 
have  come  not  from  police  but  from  prosecu- 
tors. Two  of  them  recently  told  Senator 
McClellan's  subcommittee  that  the  Miranda 
decision  had  discouraged  talking  to  authori- 
ties by  criminal  suspects.  Senator  McClel- 
lan  even  proposes  legislation  to  revoke  the 
Miranda  decision,  which  requires  police  to 
Inform  suspects  of  their  right  to  sUence  and 
to  counsel. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said,  as  he  had  said  be- 
fore, that  It  Is  "emotional  nonsense"  to 
argue  that  court  decisions  cause  crime.  "The 
major  problems  of  crime  control,"  he  added, 
"are  still  with  us." 

The  St.  Louis  Police  Department,  to  its 
credit,  does  not  take  so  benighted  a  view  of 
the  effect  of  court  decisions.  Last  January, 
high-ranking  officers  of  St.  Louis  expressed 
doubt  that  the  Miranda  decision  had  slg- 
nlflcantly  affected  law  enforcement.  Advis- 
ing suspects  of  their  rights  added  to  the 
policeman's  workload,  they  agreed,  but 
changes  in  the  "clean-up"  rate  as  to  crimes 
had  dipped  only  slightly  since  the  decision 
six  months  earlier.  The  clean-up  rate  was 
still  higher  than  in  most  other  large  cities. 
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St.  Louls'8  experience  shows  that  police 
can  live  with  the  coiirt  decision,  respect  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  still  do  effective  work. 
The  moral  should  not  be  lost  on  the  crime 
control  conference  or,  Indeed,  on  Senator 
McClellan's  committee. 


PRIVATE  RESPONSIBILITY  POR 
PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Representative  from  Massachusetts, 
Hon.  P.  Bradford  Morse,  Is  a  leader  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  ability  of  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  of  our  Federal  system 
to  help  solve  pressing  problems  associated 
with  the  rapid  growth  and  urbanization 
of  our  population. 

He  is  the  author  of  H.R.  20,  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management  to  study  the  applicability 
of  modem  systems  management  tech- 
niques to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
As  the  sponsor  of  S.  467,  the  Senate  com- 
panion to  H.R.  20,  I  am  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Representative  Morse  In 
this  worthy  enterprise. 

Representative  Morse  has  written  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "Private  Re- 
sponsibility for  Public  Management,"  re- 
lating to  the  potentialities  of  the  systems 
approach  In  the  solution  of  public  prob- 
lems. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  March- 
April  1967  issue  of  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PBIVATK    ReSPONSIBILITT    POR    PUBUC 

Management 
(By  P.  Bradford  Morsi) 

(Author's  Nora.— I  wish  to  thank  Linda 
K.  Lee,  my  administrative  assistant,  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Chartrand,  of  the  Science  Policy  Divi- 
sion, Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress,  for  their  Invaluable  help  in  pre- 
paring this  article.) 

(Of  Interest  In  Connection  With  This 
Article— 

("The  accelerating  rate  of  sclentlflc  and 
technological  advance  has  permitted  the 
levying  of  national  requirements  of  fantastic 
complexity.  Lunar  exploration,  though  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  of  these.  Is  but  one 
such  complex  system.  What  has  all  of  this 
to  do  with  the  future  of  otu-  great  cities? 
What  has  It  to  do  with  the  role  a  civic- 
minded  man  who  is  a  lawyer,  a  banker,  a 
teacher,  or  a  businessman  can  play  In  his 
community's  future?  Simply  this.  Much  of 
what  lies  ahead  is  no  mystery.  We  know 
much  of  what  the  future  will  bring  in  terms 
of  problems.  We  know  they  will  be  big, 
complex  and  serious.  And  we  know  what 
many  of  them  are.  These  problems  represent 
the  glvens.  We  know  they  will  be  there— 
and  we  know  they  will  overwhelm  us  If  we 
do  not  find  the  means  of  coping  with  them. 
What  we  lack,  thus  far,  Is  conviction  that 
there  Is  a  means  of  getUng  hold  of  them. 
They  seem  so  staggering  In  their  size  and 
complexity — so  far  beyond  the  capability  of 
any  single  Institutional  segment  of  the  com- 
munity. pubUc  or  private. 

( "And  they  are  so  Interrelated  that  to  pro- 
ceed to  try  to  solve  any  one  of  them  In 
Isolation  from  the  others  Is  often  to  create 
more  problems  than  are  solved  by  the  effort. 
The  dilemma  thus  presented  has  so  far  frus- 
trated most  efforts  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems.  This  condition  of  paralysis 
need  not  obtain.  None  of  the  .  .  .  chal- 
lenges lies  beyond  our  already  existing  ca- 
pacity for  coping  with  them.  The  tools  are 
already  at  hand;  and  Included  In  those  tools 


are  not  only  the  technological  capabilities 
but  experience  In  systems  management  and 
systems  analysis  as  well  as  proven  patterns 
of  Joint  public  and  private  effort."  Karl  O. 
Harr,  Jr.,  President  of  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  In  a  speech  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  September  15,  1965.) 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  despite 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  and  the 
proliferation  of  public  programs  and  serv- 
ices, we  are  still  a  very  long  way  from  solving 
our  nation's  social  and  economic  problems. 
It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  fault  lies 
not  in  congressional  niggardliness  or  admin- 
istrative inefficiency,  but  in  the  traditional 
approach  to  public  problem  solving. 

In  our  federal  programs  for  urban  renewal, 
transportation  Improvement,  and  pollution 
control,  to  name  Just  a  few.  we  are  still  oper- 
ating on  the  old  proJect-by-proJect  basis. 
Problems  are  subdivided  into  manageable 
units,  but  rarely  are  those  units  coordinated 
Into  a  comprehensive  pattern.  It  is  rarer 
sUll  for  one  program  to  be  related  to  an- 
other, particularly  in  a  case  where  agency 
Jurisdictional  lines  do  not  overlap.  To  cite 
Just  three  Instances: 

One  agency  may  be  building  roads  to  bring 
more  cars  into  the  city,  while  another  agency 
is  developing  mass  transit  systems  to  keep 
them  out. 

Recently  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
awarded  money  for  modernization  of  an  air- 
port In  Massachusetts,  while  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  was  denying  certification  of 
the  only  commercial  flights  into  the  city 
served  by  the  airport. 

When  the  bill  to  create  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  before 
Congress  in  1965.  it  was  being  touted  as  the 
coordinating  unit  for  all  urban  programs.  In 
reaUty  It  was  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  only 
a  handful  of  the  more  than  scores  of  federal 
programs  then  in  existence. 

There  is  no  lack  of  criticism  of  this  hap- 
hazard approach  to  major  national  problems. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  gains  made  in  coping 
with  our  environmental  problems  are 
stacked  up  against  the  exciting  break- 
throughs that  have  been  made  In  our  aero- 
space efforts,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  human  existence  here 
on  earth  at  too  slow  a  rate. 

The  Incapacity  of  government,  as  pres- 
ently structured,  to  make  notable  progress  In 
achieving  national  goals  of  clean  air  and 
water,  livable  cities,  and  educational  excel- 
lence weakens  the  confidence  of  the  business 
community  that  the  taxes  It  pays  are  pro- 
ducing proportionate  results;  and — more 
important— it  disappoints  the  expectations 
of  those  who  have  been  promised  a  better 
life. 

A    KEW    APPROACH 

In  my  Judgment,  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  an  entirely  new  approach  to  the  solution 
of  these  public  problems.  It  will  Involve  an 
altered  relationship  between  business  and 
government.  It  will  mean  changes  in  the 
governmental  structure  at  all  levels  to  ac- 
commodate multidlsciplinary  programs.  To 
accomplish  this  revolution,  there  Is  increas- 
ing Interest  In  turning  to  the  companies  that 
have  developed  effective  management  tools 
for  the  space  and  defense  fields  and  using 
these  techniques  for  the  solution  of  non- 
defense  problems. 

What  I  am  talking  about,  of  course.  Is 
systems  management.  There  are  about  as 
many  definitions  of  systems  management  as 
there  are  systems  managers.  Former  De- 
partment of  Defense  Comptroller  Charles  J. 
Hitch  used  this  characterization  In  referring 
to  U.S.  military  objectives: 

"Systems  analysis  at  the  national  level  .  .  . 
Involves  a  continuous  cycle  of  defining  mili- 
tary objectives,  designing  alternative  sys- 
tems to  achieve  these  objectives,  evaluating 
these  alternatives  in  terms  of  their  effective- 
ness and  coet,  questioning  the  objectives  and 
the  other  assumptions  underlying  the  analy- 
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sis,  opening  new  alternatives,  and  establish- 
ing new  military  objectives." ' 

ThU  deflnlUon  is  a  good  one  for  broad 
application  when  the  word  "mllltarv"  i* 
deleted.  ' 

Systems  management  Is  sometimes  re- 
garded by  the  uninitiated  as  nothing  more 
than  the  application  of  automatic  data 
processing.  Computers,  like  cost  effective- 
ness analysis  and  specialized  accounting 
techniques,  are  merely  tools  of  the  systems 
manager;  they  increase  his  capacity  to  make 
good  decisions  by  improving  the  quality  anu 
the  quantity  of  his  information. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  available  in- 
formation are  critical  to  the  success  of  pub- 
Uc programs.  Par  too  often,  however,  deci- 
sions are  made  with  inadequate  data,  usually 
because  not  all  of  the  necessary  factors  were 
taken  into  consideration.  As  one  local  gov- 
ernment official  described  the  public  man- 
agement process.  "We  manage  by  reaction 
rather  than  design."  Use  of  the  array  of 
tools  available  to  the  systems  manager  can 
Immeasurably  Improve  the  quaUty  of  public 
decision  making,  and  hence  the  quality  of 
public  programs. 

Faced  with  the  problems  of  a  society  char- 
acterized by  a  rapid  growth  rate.  Increasing 
complexity,  and  high  mobility,  the  non- 
defense  public  agencies  In  many  ways  stand 
today  In  a  position  comparable  to  that  of 
the  mUitary  estabUshment  in  the  early  1940'8. 
At  that  point,  technology  had  outstripped 
management.  For  Instance,  the  military 
discovered  painfully  that  airplanes  could  not 
be  designed  and  built  In  pieces.  The  sophisti- 
cated aircraft  required  had  to  be  the  product 
of  a  variety  of  disciplines,  ordered  Into  a 
comprehensive  design  and  plan  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  tremendous  gains  In  management  sci- 
ence that  were  triggered  by  the  war  and  the 
postwar  period  were  a  tribute  to  the  inven- 
tiveness and  skill  of  U.S.  industry.  Now  we 
must  bring  that  skill  to  bear  on  the  nonmill- 
tary  aspects  of  our  national  life.  Although 
the  United  States  Is  a  wealthy  nation  its 
resources  are  not  unlimited,  and  our  decision 
makers  must  assess  carefully  where  to  ex- 
pend them  in  the  face  of  a  rising  population 
and  Its  complex  problems.  The  systems  ap- 
proach, combimng  logic  and  the  techniques 
of  acquiring,  organizing,  and  analyzing  key 
Information,  Is  crlOcally  needed. 

Of  the  millions  the  federal  government  Is 
spending  on  research,  only  about  10%  Is 
going  into  the  nondefenee  sector.  We  still 
know  very  Uttle  about  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion, the  possibility  of  eliminating  urban 
blight  through  the  use  of  new  building  ma- 
terlaU  and  designs,  or  the  relaUonshlp  be- 
tween transportation  patterns  and  economic 
growth.  And,  to  be  sure,  we  know  relatively 
little  about  how  to  apply  the  management 
skUls  we  have  to  these  "soft"  problems. 
Necessary  start 

It  was  for  this  reason  that.  In  the  current 
session  of  Congress,  I  again  Introduced  legU- 
laUon  to  create  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management.  The  proposed  commis- 
sion would  be  a  working  one  and  would  In- 
clude representatives  of  government.  Indus- 
try, labor,  and  the  academic  community. 
Its  mandate  would  be  twofold:  (1)  to  collect 
and  analyze  Information  about  the  applica- 
tion of  systems  techniques  to  nondefense, 
nonspace.  public  problems  and  (2)  to  de- 
velop programs  which  would  use  these  tech- 
niques to  solve  specific  problems.  One  of  lU 
principal  responslbiUUes  would  be  to  con- 
sider appropriate  financial  arrangements  for 
the  use  of  private  management  flexibility. 
At  this  point,  It  Is  a  question  whether  con- 
tracts, loans,  tax  Incentives,  matching 
grants,  or  some  combination  of  these  would 
be  the  most  effective  approach. 
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'  "Plans,  Programs  and  Budgets  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,"  Operations  Research, 
January-February  1963,  p.  8. 


There  Is  already  considerable  Interest  and 
some  experience  In  this  approach  at  all  levels 
of  government.  The  introduction  of  the 
Planning-Programmlng-Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)  In  the  Executive  Branch  is  a  step 
toward  more  comprehensive  governmental 
planning.  Use  of  PPBS  In  each  agency  Is 
intended  to  produce  "a  comprehensive  multi- 
year  program  and  financial  plan,  systemati- 
cally updated;  analyses,  including  program 
memoranda,  prepared  annually  and  used  In 
the  budget  preview;  special  studies  in  depth 
from  time  to  time,  and  other  Information 
which  will  contribute  to  the  annual  budget 
process."* 

And  Vice  President  Humphrey  has  com- 
mented on  the  ability  of  systems  tech- 
niques to  help  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Great 
Society: 

"I  have  been  convinced  for  many  years 
that  such  iirgent  public  problems  as  en- 
vironmental pollution.  Inadequate  educa- 
tion, economic  underdevelopment,  congested 
transportation,  and  Inferior  medical  care 
can  be  resolved  more  effectively  by  system- 
atically bringing  otxr  best  scientific  and  engi- 
neering resources  to  bear  on  them.  The  de- 
fense and  space  programs  have  taught  us 
how  to  mobilize  these  talents  to  achieve  gi- 
gantic goals,  and  we  can  now  use  what  we 
have  learned  to  help  realize  the  Great 
Society."  • 

Public  efforts  In  this  direction  are  not 
limited  to  domestic  problem  solving;  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  Is 
moving  in  this  direction  as  well.  An  inter- 
agency task  force  recommended  in  November 
1968  that  U.S.  industry  be  given  management 
responsibility  to  carry  out  development  pro- 
grams in  the  less  developed  countries.  In 
parUcular.  it  recommended  starting  a  pilot 
program  to  test  the  systems  approach  in 
planning  and  operating  development  pro- 
grams, with  emphasis  on  the  war  on  hunger 
Heading  the  project  would  be  consortia  of 
U.S.  companies  which,  when  working  to- 
gether, would  have  the  capability  to  use  the 
systems  approach.  One  of  the  key  problems 
here  would  be  convincing  the  governments  of 
the  less  developed  countrle«  to  use  such 
management  contracts  for  development  with 
AID  financing. 

Some  firms  have  already  ventured  Into  the 
economic  development  sphere.  Among  them 
are  Litton  Industries,  Inc.  and  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation. 

Litton  prepared  a  program  for  the  Greek 
government  to  develop  Crete  and  the  west- 
em  Peloponnesus  using  the  systems  ap- 
proach.  The  plan  wa.s  for  Litton  to  provide 
the  management  capability  for  a  10-year 
project  with  twin  goals— transforming  both 
regions  Into  tourist  attractions  and  stimu- 
lating Industrialization. 

Lockheed  has  looked  into  education  plan- 
ning In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Starting 
from  the  inarguable  premise  that  education, 
manpower,  and  capital  investment  are  key 
elements  of  economic  development,  Lockheed 
prepared  an  economic  model  for  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  emphasizing  the  changes  In 
gross  national  product  that  could  result  from 
various  approaches  to  a  national  education 
system.  Using  systems  analysis,  the  aero- 
sp.ice  firm  tested  various  combinations  of  ed- 
ucational, motivational,  and  health  factors, 
technological  requirements,  and  labor  re- 
quirements. The  rcFUlt  will  be  an  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  package  de- 
signed   ultimately    to    stimulate    additional 

'  "Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng,"  Bul- 
letin No.  66-3  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  October  12 
1965. 

'  Letter  to  Carl  P.  Stover,  President,  Na- 
-lonal  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  Included  In 
an  address  by  Stover,  "The  California  Experi- 
ment—An Appraisal,"  delivered  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Electronic  Industries  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  October  19,  1966. 


capital   Investment   in   a   country   with   an 
Improved  labor  force. 

CALIFORNIA  MOVES  AHKAD 

As  exciting  as  these  possibilities  are.  how- 
ever, the  difficulties  for  systems  managers  of 
making  the  transition  from  precise  require- 
ments to  essentially  less  quantifiable  social 
needs  should  not  be  minimized.  This  Is  one 
of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  widely 
reported  California  contract.  In  1965.  the 
state  took  a  bold  step  forward  In  hiring  four 
aerospace  firms  to  undertake  "systems  engi- 
neering" studies  in  four  areas:  transporta- 
tion, crime  prevention,  data  handling,  and 
waste  management. 

With  California's  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion and  heavy  dependence  on  government 
contracts  In  space  and  defense  applications, 
officials  there  felt  that  the  expertise  on  hand 
could  be  used  to  good  purpose.  The  aero- 
space firms,  long  Interested  in  diversifying, 
were  willing  to  Invest  substantial  sums  to 
identify  areas  for  future  work.  Each  firm 
was  awarded  a  $100,000  contract,  but  much 
more  was  invested  as  the  state  and  the  com- 
panies looked  hopefully  at  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  and  the  applications  to  be  developed 
for  the  future.  Here  are  summaries  of  the 
studies. 

Transportation 

Guided  by  criteria  prepared  by  the  State 
Division  of  Highway,  North  American  Avia- 
tion, Inc.  drew  up  seven  tasks  which  could 
utilize  systems  processes : 

1.  Definition  of  the  state's  transportation 
system  and  identification  of  interrelation- 
ships affecting  It. 

2.  Appraisal  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  trans- 
portation and  areas  impinging  on  it;  pro- 
jection of  their  development  30  to  SO  years 
ahead. 

3.  Identification  of  existing  key  data;  de- 
lineation of  acquisition  procedures;  and  de- 
termination of  data  selection  procedures. 

4.  Investigation  as  to  whether  current 
methodologies  will  apply  to  analysis  of  the 
newly  formed  data  base. 

6.  Creation  of  a  "blueprint"  for  use  In  the 
analytical  phase,  featvirlng  progressive  fiow, 
interelement  relationships,  and  developmen- 
tal tradeoffs. 

6.  Development  of  a  straightforward  model 
to  test  the  blueprint. 

7.  Determination  of  the  msmagement,  per- 
formance, cost,  and  phasing  aspects  of  the 
analytical  stage. 

Crime  prevention 
Space-General  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
contractor, Serendipity  Associates,  success- 
fully propo."^ed  to  state  officials  that  Califor- 
nia concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency,  with  emphasis 
on  their  social  and  economic  causes.  Space- 
General  proposed  five  tasks,  including  estab- 
lishment of  new  statistical  descriptions  of 
crime  and  criminals  and  new  concepts  of 
crime  cost,  and  the  use  of  computer  models 
and  analyses  to  reflect  behavior  patterns 
and  projected  system  costs. 

Data  handling 

Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company  de- 
voted Itself  to  a  review  of  the  objectives 
and  requirements  for  Information.  The 
three  tasks  that  it  established  were: 

1.  Analysis  of  the  current  and  projected 
requirements  and  objectives  of  18  functional 
areas.  Including  all  state  agencies,  some  local 
governments,  and  private  groups. 

2.  Design  of  an  Information  handling  sys- 
tem for  the  state,  including  cost-perform- 
ance considerations  and  alternative  con- 
figurations. 

3.  Preparation  of  a  time-phased  imple- 
mentation plan. 

Waste  management 
This    study,    awarded    to    the    Aerojet- 
General  Corporation,  was  visualized  by  the 
state  in  terms  of  8  tasks,  but  the  contractor 


divided  them  into  a  12-task  set.  The  spec- 
trum of  studies  Included  establishment  of 
selection  criteria  for  a  projected  coordinat- 
ing agency,  a  data  handling  system,  and 
recommendations  for  futm-e  research,  devel- 
opment, and  construction. 

The  monitoring  of  these  four  studies  was 
assigned  to  Systems  Development  Corpora- 
tion, since  the  state  did  not  have  resident 
capability  to  evaluate  them.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  action  must  not  be  overlooked, 
for  here  is  a  good  example  of  necessary  gov- 
ernment-business cooperation. 

The  California  studies  demonstrated  that 
the  systems  approach  is  potentially  feasible 
for  attacking  public  problems.  An  evalua- 
tion by  the  State  Department  of  Finance, 
however,  suggested  that  the  techniques  were 
not  automatically  transferable  without 
modifications  and  a  learning  process  by  both 
sides  of  the  government-industry  partner- 
ship. One  of  the  difficulties  encountered, 
and  one  I  hope  that  the  National  Commis- 
sion which  I  have  proposed  would  consider 
very  seriously,  is  that  of  commimlcatlon 
between  systems  engineers  with  a  military 
hardware  orientation  and  the  social  sci- 
entists and  politicians  with  responsibilities 
and  experience  In  the  nondefense  sector. 

PBOGRSSS     EXSEWHERE 

While  the  California  experiment  Is  the 
boldest  yet  undertaken,  a  number  of  other 
governmental  units  are  also  turning  to 
private  management.  The  State  of  New 
York  is  working  with  Systems  Development 
Corporation  on  the  design  and  development 
of  a  computer-based  criminal  identification 
and  Intelligence  system  for  the  state.  Th^ 
information  file  is  expected  to  approach 
several  billion  characters  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  state  and  local  poUce,  courts,  and 
correctional  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  is  working  on  a  systems 
design  to  speed  communciatlon  and  Improve 
Its  day-to-day  operation,  and  Mayor  Lind- 
say's administration  is  actively  seeking  op- 
portunities for  systems  techniques  in  city 
government. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  efforts  to  sub- 
stitute planning  for  reaction  in  public  de- 
cision making  was  the  systems  analysis 
applied  to  San  Francisco's  urban  renewal 
program.  This  was  described  at  length  In 
HBR  last  fall,'  and  I  mention  it  here  only 
because  it  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  use 
of  systems  analysis  to  Increase  the  Informa- 
Uon  and  alternatives  available  to  the  policy 
maker  so  that  the  resulting  programs  will 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  area 
and  more  relevant  to  Its  entire  environment. 
State  and  local  governments  have  clearly 
led  the  way  in  forging  government-Industry 
partnerships,  but  there  are  signs  of  awaken- 
ing Interest  In  Congress,  apart  from  the  wide 
sponsorship  of  the  PubUc  Management  blU 
The  Demonstration  Cities  and  the  Clean 
Rivers  Restoration  Acts  of  1966  both  provided 
Incentives  for  comprehensive  programs  en- 
compassing all  affected  communities  and 
problems  areas. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Riv- 
ers bUl,  Interstate  action  has  been  launched 
to  develop  the  cleanup  of  the  Merrimack 
River  In  New  England,  one  of  the  most 
polluted  streams  in  the  Nation,  through  the 
use  of  systems  analysis.  Businesses  In  the 
area  have  come  forward  with  new  techniques 
of  pollution  control,  and  there  U  widespread 
Interest  In  attacking  the  river  pollution 
problem  as  a  total  "system,"  not  merely  in 
terms  of  Its  Impact  on  each  commimlty. 
Approaches  of  this  kind  suggest  new  dimen- 
sions of  regionalism,  since  the  majority  of 
our  public  problems  are  of  an  Interstate 
character. 


*  Cyril  C.  Herrmann,  "Systems  Approach  to 
City  Planning,"  HBR  September-October 
1986.  p.  71. 
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CASK    or   TRANSPOKTATION 


Certainly  this  Is  true  of  transportation, 
•which  has  already  been  the  subject  ol  sys- 
tems analysis  at  both  the  research  and  the 
operational  level.  Actually,  the  use  of  mod- 
ern management  practices  Is  not  new  to 
transportation.  As  long  ago  as  1926,  the 
State  of  Michigan  Instituted  a  45-column 
punch  card  system  for  the  constant  Inven- 
tory and  rapid  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges  and  the  evaluation  of  contract  per- 
formance. Highway  benefit-cost  analysis 
has  been  going  on  about  15  years.  Nonethe- 
less, transportation  still  remains  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  public  problem  which  Is  basically 
being  attacked  with  "micro"  approaches, 
rather  than  a  "macro"  approach  that  takes 
Into  account  the  Inter-relatlonshlps  of  all 
the  factors  Involved. 

A  May  1965  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  said  that  more  than  30  federal 
agencies.  Including  no  fewer  than  8  under 
the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction,  were  conduct- 
ing, or  had  contracted  for.  research  In  trans- 
portation. "So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
determine,"  the  report  said,  "these  programs 
are  largely  uncoordinated  and  carried  on 
Independently  of  each  other."  ' 

Although  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation presumably  will  try  to  end  most 
of  this  fragmentation  of  effort,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bureaucratic  solution  of  a 
new  federal  cordlnatlng  agency  is  not  enough. 
For  example,  plainners  know  that  the  loca- 
tion of  highways  Influences  the  growth  of 
adjacent  land,  and  that  land  use  generates 
traffic,  but  how  often  do  they  consider  the 
,total  environment  of  a  metropolitan  area, 
present  and  future,  before  attempting  to 
determine  what  network  of  ground,  air,  and 
even  underground  and  water  transportation 
would  best  suit  that  area? 

More  experts  In  and  out  of  government  are 
inclining  toward  a  view  depressed  a  few  years 
ago  concerning  highway  plans  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Two  observers  Insisted 
that  a  transport  network  must  be  evaluated 
In  terms  other  than  merely  meeting  existing 
or  future  demand,  since  the  system  itself 
will  contribute  to  shaping  future  demands. 
The  most  Important  thing  to  consider,  they 
maintained.  Is  the  long-run  developmental 
goals  for  the  area  which  the  system  will  serve. 
Then  and  only  then  can  the  contribution  of 
a  transport  system  to  -he  area  be  evaluated.* 
Robert  A.  Nelson,  manager  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  transportation  project  of  the 
new  department,  not  long  ago  stressed  the 
Idea  of  first  determining  what  we  want  our 
cities  to  be: 

"Up  to  now  the  public  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  live  in  the  suburbs  and  work  In 
the  downtown  areas.  But  It  may  be  that 
the  best  approach  to  the  reduction  of  urban 
congestion  Is  to  encourage  a  proximity  of 
work  and  residence.  This  has  occurred  al- 
ready In  some  metropolitan  areas  as  Industry 
has  followed  population  to  the  suburbs.  On 
the  other  hand,  social  considerations,  rather 
than  economic,  may  dictate  the  result  to  be 
Influenced  by  transportation. 

"In  any  case,  we  need  to  ask  how  we  Intend 
to  use  the  centers  of  metropolitan  areas  In 
the  years  to  come.  Will  they  be  places  of 
work  only  or  will  they  be  residential?  What 
kind  of  work  will  be  carried  on  In  the  cen- 
ters of  major  metrof>olltan  areas?  Will  It 
be  Institutional,  government,  finance,  insur- 
ance, the  front  offices  of  large  corporations, 
as  seems  to  be  increasingly  the  case?  Or 
win  educational  and  other  Institutions  tend 


•Report  of  the  Panel  on  Transportation 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Commerce 
Technical  Advisory  Board  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  p.  78. 

•  Lowdon  Wlngo.  Jr.  and  Harvey  S.  Perloff, 
The  WaaMngton  Transportation  Plan:  Tech- 
nics or  Politics  (Washington,  Resources  for 
the  Future.  Inc..  1962) ,  p.  6. 


to  locate  In  the  central  city,  making  It  a 
cultural  and  entertainment  center  with 
museums,  exhibits,  hotels,  convention  halls, 
and  theatres? 

"These  are  all  questions  fundamental  to 
the  planning  of  transportation  facilities  for 
the  future."  ' 

Despite  Nelson's  vision.  It  is  tmllkely  that 
the  new  department  can  be  expected  to  take 
all  these  factors  Into  account. 

Both  the  federal  government  and  private 
corporations  have  been  devoting  Increased 
effort  during  the  past  few  years  to  the  trans- 
Ix>rtatlon  problems  of  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor, the  megalopolis  extending  from  north 
of  Boston  to  south  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Some  37  million  people,  nearly  20%  of  the 
nation's  total  population.  Inhabit  this  area, 
which  comprises  scarcely  2%  of  the  nation's 
total  land  area.  This  400-mlle  stretch  of 
land  Is  expected  to  be  home  for  some  64 
million  urban  and  suburban  dwellers  by  the 
year  2000. 

Some  studies  have  stressed  the  need  to 
take  into  account  the  relationship  between 
transportation  networks  and  other  economic 
and  social  needs.  A  report  on  building  a 
high-speed  transit  system,  prepared  at  M.I.T. 
for  the  Conunerce  Department,  pointed  out 
how  the  very  location  of  passenger  stations 
can  affect  economic  and  social  disparities  In 
the  community.  At  minimum,  transporta- 
tion changes  should  not  aggravate  social  ten- 
sions. At  best,  transportation  planning  can 
be  a  creative  aspect  of  overall  environmental 
Improvement.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  sensitive 
multldlsclpllnary  approach  Is  necessary. 

No  time  to  lose 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  decide  what  should 
be  the  environment  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor, of  which  Its  urban  and  interurban  tran- 
sit network  will  be  Just  one  facet.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  wait  until  2000  to  see  where  the 
extra  27  million  p>eople  have  gone  so  that  the 
most  efficient  system  to  carry  them  to  and 
from  work,  school,  shopping  centers,  and 
recreation  areas,  to  near  and  distant  imlnts, 
not  to  mention  supplying  them  with  goods, 
can  be  devised.  And  clearly  It  Is  not  too 
early  to  begin  thinking  about  the  future 
environment  of  such  budding  megalopolises 
as  the  West  Coast,  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the 
growing  urban  centers  of  the  Midwest. 

The  federal  government  already  has 
launched  projects  that  give  promise  of  com- 
ing up  with  answers  to  some  of  the  Impor- 
tant questions.  One  of  the  most  ambitious 
Is  a  three-year,  $90-mllllon.  high-speed 
ground  transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment program  authorized  by  Congress  In 
1965. 

The  Dejjartment  of  Transportation  is 
working  on  three  separate  projects.  The 
first,  under  contract  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Is  designed  to  Improve  passenger 
service  between  New  York  and  Washington. 
Extensive  sample  surveys  of  passengers  and 
nontravelers  as  well  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Among  other  things,  the  data 
are  being  used  to  project  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  Improved  rail  service  In  the  area. 

Among  the  new  services  proposed  is  a 
suburban  station  with  extensive  parking  fa- 
cilities at  the  Junction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
roadbed  and  the  Beltway  that  circles  the 
nation's  capital.  It  is  expected  that  by  late 
1967  the  new  service  will  be  fully  operable, 
using  the  best  of  existing  self-driven  elec- 
trical equipment  to  reduce  the  travel  time  to 
two  hours  and  50  minutes. 

For  the  Boston-New  York  run,  however, 
the  department  is  leasing  two  new  gas  tur- 
bine engines  specially  designed  by  the  United 
Aircraft  Corporation  to  take  curves  more 
quickly  on  the  existing  roadbed.  If  the  ex- 
periment, which  is  expected  to  begin  after 


'  Remarks  delivered  at  Case  Institute   of 
Technology,   Cleveland.  Ohio,  October   1966. 


July  1.  1967,  proves  successful,  the  depart- 
ment  hopes  to  end  Its  lease  and  have  the 
equipment  purchased  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad. 

The  third,  and  probably  most  ambitious, 
project  Is  still  In  the  design  stage.  This  U 
the  proposed  auto-train  service  between 
Washington,  D.C,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
The  project  is  designed  to  accommodate  those 
who  want  their  car  at  both  ends  of  the  trip 
but  would  prefer  not  to  make  the  long,  tar- 
ing drive.  Marketing  studies  have  revealed 
sufficient  Interest  to  make  the  project  eco- 
nomically feasible,  and  work  Is  going  forward 
on  the  production  of  a  prototype  vehicle. 
Present  plans  call  for  ten  double-decked  rail- 
road cars,  each  of  which  would  hold  eight 
automobiles.  Also,  two  service  cars  would 
provide  food  and  lounge  service  and  play 
areas  for  children.  This  totally  new  type  of 
transportation  has  obvious  implications  for 
future  highway  safety  and  construction 
needs. 

But  even  when  the  technical  questions  in- 
volved in  these  and  other  projects  are  an- 
swered, the  projects  must  be  evaluated  not 
only  against  the  social  and  economic  con- 
siderations to  which  Nelson  referred,  but  also 
against  other  possible  forms  of  Interurban 
transport,  such  as  vertical  takeoff  and  land- 
ing aircraft  (VTOL's). 

The  number  of  factors  to  be  considered  in 
devising  a  transportation  scheme  is  bewil- 
dering. It  is  questionable  whether  current 
efforts  are  coming  to  grips  with  all  of  the 
following  considerations  (and  these  are  Just 
a  sample  of  the  many  Issues,  major  and 
minor) : 

With  urban  land  values  skyrocketing  and 
the  possibility  of  developing  cheaper  methods 
of  tunneling,  it  may  be  economically  feasible 
to  build  high-speed  underground  highways 
controlled  by  closed-circuit  television  and 
connected  to  multilevel,  below-surface  ga- 
rages at  certain  points. 

Since  the  time  spent  going  to  and  from 
airports  often  exceeds  the  time  spent  In  the 
air,  faster  transport  to  air  terminals  Is  a 
necessity.  Should  It  be  over,  under,  or  on 
the  ground? 

It  is  a  fact  that  In  large  metropolitan  areas 
like  New  York  and  Chicago,  motor  vehicle 
ownership  Is  much  lower  than  the  national 
average.  What  consideration  should  the 
planners  give  to  this  situation? 

How  would  changes  In  fares  affect  riding 
habits  In  an  urban  rapid  transit  system? 

What  would  be  the  best  method  to  connect 
passengers  with  supersonic  aircraft  destined 
for  distant  points?  For  Instance,  an  SST 
flight  originating  In  Loe  Angeles  might  be 
serviced  by  rapid  transit  from  Pasadena,  and 
by  short-haul  aircraft  from  Las  Vegas. 

Automatic  operation  of  automobiles  on  the 
highway  (with  operation  by  their  drivers  In 
the  city)  may  be  a  feasible  method  of  con- 
trolling high-speed  traffic. 

How  can  smaller  commercial  and  private 
airplanes  be  separated  at  the  airport  from  the 
large,  high-performance  aircraft,  while  main- 
taining accessibility  for  all  types  of  aircraft? 
California's  contract  with  North  American 
Aviation  Is  one  Instance  of  the  use  of  sys- 
tems analysis  In  transportation.  Here  are 
some  other  Investigations  that  are  under 
way. 

Stanford  University's  Institute  In  Engi- 
neering-Economic Systems  has  developed  s 
mathematical  model  to  iiid  northeast  Brazil 
in  making  intelligent  decisions  about  ita 
transportation  priorities.  The  model  In- 
cludes a  regional  analysis  of  the  key  factor* 
Involved  In  the  investment  decision — food 
demands;  ciu-rent  and  projected  consump- 
tion and  production  statistics;  nutrition  and 
diet;  relative  costs  of  transport  by  truck, 
rail,  and  water;  and  alternate  routes  and 
Interchanges  for  various  commodities. 

More  important  In  some  respects  than 
the  Institute's  conclusion  that  the  regloni 
top  priority  should  be  the  construction  of 
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new  farm-to-market  roads  is  the  Infor- 
mation acquired  from  the  model  for  use  In 
related  projects  of  agricultural  planning,  for- 
eign exchange  needs,  and  nutritional  sup- 
plements. In  addition,  the  model  haA  wider 
applicability,  as  a  report  of  the  Institute 
states: 

"The  more  fundamental  benefit  of  systems 
analysis  Is  the  development  of  techniques  of 
wide  applicability.  In  addition  to  that  of 
answering  questions  In  specific  countries. 
Therefore,  the  present  model  Is  defined  at 
a  level  of  abstraction  which  aUows  applica- 
tion to  transportation  in  other  geog:raphlc 
regions.  Whether  these  applications  can  be 
made  easily  depends  on  the  state  of  data  col- 
lection in  the  region  of  application,  although 
the  data  required  are  not  extensive,  com- 
pared with  planning  models  In  general."' 

The  Trl-State  Transportation  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  New  York  City,  and 
three  federal  agencies,  has  assembled  over  the 
years  a  vast  data  bank.  Using  the  data,  the 
group  sets  up  models  simulating  future  land 
development,  travel  patterns,  and  loads  on 
highway  and  mass  transit  facilities.  The 
models  help  In  evaluating  alternative  trans- 
portation networks  for  the  area. 

Under  contract  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  Texas  Transportation  Institute  and 
the  Raytheon  Company  are  evaluating  the 
traffic  control  system  on  the  John  C.  Lodge 
Freeway  in  Detroit,  and  recommending  ways 
to  improve  It.  This  Is  a  good  example  of 
pooling  of  resources  which  often  permits 
more  effective  work  than  Is  possible  in  a  gov- 
ernment or  slngle-enterprlae  operation. 
TTI.  an  arm  of  the  Texas  A&M  University.  Is 
skilled  in  traffic  theory  and  analysis  and  traf- 
fic control  and  operation;  Raytheon  Is  ex- 
perienced in  systems  engineering  and  eval- 
uation, providing  ground  Instrumentation, 
and  electronic  surveillance,  command,  and 
control  systems.  This  use  of  consortia  for 
public  problem  solving,  also  advocated  by 
the  AID  task  force  mentioned  earlier.  Is  a 
technique  that  should  be  more  fully  ex- 
plored. 

The  Skylounge  project  in  Los  Angeles  Is 
an  Interesting  Illustration  of  an  effort  to  In- 
terrelate various  modes  of  transportation. 
No  fewer  than  six  companies  are  taking  part 
In  the  experiment  sponsored  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  Airports,  with  financial  assist- 
ance from  two  federal  agencies.  The  proj- 
ect Is  working  with  "pods '  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  40  or  more  passengers,  that  are 
picked  up  at  collection  points  by  helicopter 
and  flown  to  the  airport.  Uiuler  their  own 
power  the  pods  collect  and  distribute  passen- 
gers at  each  end  of  the  flight. 

These  and  other  projects,  such  as  the  Bay 
Area  Transportation  Study  in  Ban  Francisco, 
Indicate  the  extent  to  which  new  manage- 
ment tools  can  Increase  our  capacity  for 
analysis  and  planning  despite  limitations  of 
time,  manpower,  and  money.  They  also  sug- 
gest something  of  the  variety  of  tools  and 
types  of  management  organization  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  our  public  problems. 

CALL   TO    ACTION 

This  ferment  of  activity  can  be  found  In 
other  areas,  such  as  pollution  control,  waste 
management,  education,  and  health  services. 
But  we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  all  of  the  studies  and  experi- 
ments will  be  productive  or  that  they  will  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  attention  they  deserve. 
There  Is  still  a  considerable  gap  between  the 
concern  and  enthusiasm  of  those  actively 
pursuing  systems  analysis  solutions  to  public 
problems  and  that  of  the  highest  national 
policy  makers.  This  makes  It  Imperative,  In 
my  Judgment,  to  push  the  Public  Manage- 
ment bill  and  related  legislation. 


•Roy  E.  Lave,  Jr.  and  Donald  W.  Kyle.  "A 
Systems  Study  of  Transportation  In  North- 
east Brazil"  (Stanford.  California.  Institute 
in  Engineering-Economic  Systems.  Stanford 
University.  Report  DPS-1.  March  1966,  p.  29. 


It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  put  more 
and  more  public  funds  Into  programs  that 
are  Inherently  Incapable  of  achieving  their 
stated  goals.  Whatever  the  present  limita- 
tions of  our  knowledge  and  experience  In 
systems  analysis  for  the  nondefense  sector, 
I  think  we  must  make  a  major  national  com- 
mitment to  explore  fully  the  exciting  possi- 
bilities that  this  approach  presents  for  an 
effective  attack  on  major  social  and  economic 
problems. 

As  we  have  done  so  often  In  our  history, 
we  must  turn  to  the  personnel  and  tools  of 
the  private  sector  to  bring  our  public  goals 
within  reach.  I  hope  that  the  business 
community  will  make  the  same  kind  of  com- 
mitment to  progress. 

It  is  clear  that  business  need  not  wait — 
and  In  many  cases  Is  not  waiting — for  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  Branch  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  bringing  systems  techniques  to 
bear  on  public  problems.  A  number  of  un- 
solicited proposals  have  been  made,  and  IX 
recent  Indications  are  any  guide,  there  Is 
much  more  going  on  In  private  Industry 
than  we  know. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  proposal  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  a  division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  develop,  program,  and  oper- 
ate a  Nassau  County,  New  York,  computer- 
ized welfare  Information  center  which  uses 
systems  analysis  techniques.  Sperry  has  de- 
clared its  willingness  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  center  and  Is  currently 
seeking  government  support  for  It. 

The  attractions  for  business  In  this  field 
are  several.  First,  there  Is  the  profit  motive, 
and  the  federal  government  of  course  should 
make  certain  that  Its  private  partners  are 
sufficiently  compensated.  Then  there  Is  the 
chance  for  large  firms  to  diversify,  and  pos- 
sibly find  and  open  up  new  "civilian"  mar- 
kets. Finally,  there  Is  the  opportunity  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  heavy  In- 
vestment already  made  in  manpower  and 
equipment  necessary  for  systems  techniques. 
This  is  particularly  Important  for  companies 
holding  substantia]  defense  contracts;  the 
war  In  Vietnam  has  only  temporarily  post- 
poned problems  of  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian  production. 

Companies  need  not  themselves  acquire 
systems  capability.  By  using  team  tech- 
niques, such  as  the  one  Involving  the  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  and  Raytheon,  or 
through  acquisition,  the  substantive  and 
systems  capability  can  be  linked  effectively. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  potentially  en- 
larging "public  market"  will  mean  more  than 
government  contracts  and  loans  to  American 
industry.  Many  commentators  have  specu- 
lated that  private  firms  In  the  future  might 
operate  even  such  traditionally  public  serv- 
ices as  refuse  collection  and  educational  in- 
stitutions on  a  for-profit  basis.  We  have 
recently  heard  support  for  Comsat-type  orga- 
nizations to  tackle  the  problem  of  urban 
slums  and  to  coordinate  the  Increasingly 
complex  set  of  business-government  relation- 
ships. 

Some  of  these  developments  are  far  in  the 
future.  They  all  Involve  an  element  of  risk 
and  a  great  deal  of  Intellectual  and  physical 
reorganization.  This  Is  more  true  of  gov- 
ernment than  of  business  because  of  the 
glaring  deficiencies  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's current  capacity  to  deal  with  complex 
modem  problems. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of  com- 
munication. If  the  new  partnership  Is  to  be 
effective,  social  scientists  must  disabuse 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  the  business 
community  lacks  compassion;  and  business 
must  demonstrate  that  it  is  as  willing  to 
work  with  social  scientists  as  with  generals. 
As  Is  clear  by  now,  I  do  not  see  these  new 
trends  as  a  threat  to  traditional  values.  We 
win  not  be  dominated  by  computers  If  we 
have  sensitive  men  and  women  under  wise 
supervision  programming  them.  Nor  will  the 
new  government-Industry  partnership  lead  to. 


greater  centralization.  On  the  contrary, 
greater  decentralization  would  be  the  prod- 
uct of  putting  more  responsibility  for  deci- 
sion making  in  private  and  local  hands.  In- 
deed, It  Is  not  even  unrealistic  to  foresee  big 
government  getting  smaller  1 

What  Is  needed  most  of  all  Is  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  all  sectors  of  our  society  to 
keep  an  open  mind  about  the  shape  of  the 
future.  We  have  within  our  grasp  the  means 
to  shape  an  American  society  with  a  quality 
to  match  its  prosperity.  Let  us  have  the  wit 
to  use  them. 

(EDrroR's  note. — How  can  the  many  public 
benefit  programs — involving  10  federal  agen- 
cies In  urban  renewal  alone — be  organized  to 
realize  their  goals  most  effectively?  Isn't 
there  a  better  way  to  harness  our  energies 
and  our  technical  knowledge,  both  In  and  out 
of  government,  than  In  the  proliferation  of 
overlapping  federal  efforts?  In  this  article 
Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse  offers  some 
sensible  answers.  Before  he  was  first  elected 
to  represent  Massachusetts'  F^fth  District.  In 
1960.  the  author  was  successively  a  law  school 
faculty  member,  counsel  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, executive  assistant  to  a  Senator,  and 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.) 


RIGHT   OF   PRIVACY   ACT   OP    1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
was  the  leadoff  witness  In  the  hearings 
on  S.  928,  the  Right  of  Privacy  Act  of 
1967,  The  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  intends  to  hold  full,  fair, 
and  complete  hearings  on  this  highly 
controversial  subject  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping. 

We  welcome  the  support  and  com- 
ments from  all  American  citizens.  Re- 
cently, Edward  P.  Morgan,  the  distin- 
guished radio  commentator  for  the 
AFL-CIO.  informed  his  radio  audience 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  strong  endorsement 
of  the  administration's  Right  of  Privacy 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  made  on  Friday,  March  17, 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Americans  are  friendly,  outgoing  people. 
But  they  also  want  protection  against  pry- 
ing eyes  and  prying  ears  In  their  homes.  In 
their  personal  lives  and  In  their  business 
transactions.  We  in  the  AFL-CIO  believe 
that  every  American  should  be  able  to  expect 
privacy.  Too  often,  today,  they  can't.  Bug- 
ging and  electronic  eavesdropping  are  highly- 
developed  skills — and  widely  used  for  some 
law  enforcement  officials  and  private  persons. 
The  AFL-CIO  has  strongly  endorsed  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  call  for  tighter  federal  laws 
on  this  subject.  Congress  should  act  quick- 
ly to  assure  every  American's  right  to  pri- 
vacy. 


THE  RAPE  OP  TIBET 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
18  years  since  the  Communist  Chinese 
invaded  Tibet,  and  the  story  of  their 
brutal  efforts  to  destroy  the  culture  and 
religion  of  the  Tibetan  people  has  made 
clear  to  the  world  the  true  nature  of  the 
government  which  now  Is  in  upheaval  on 
the  mainland  of  China. 

Far  from  leading  to  the  conclusion 

that  somehow  communism  has  changed 

and  is  not  so  brutal  as  it  once  was,  the 

.  story  of  Tibet  confirms  the  fact  that. 
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despite  wishful  thinking  in  the  West, 
Communist  governments  move  eagerly 
forward  with  their  plans  of  domination. 

Lowell  Thomas,  perhaps  the  last  Amer- 
ican to  have  seen  Tibet  before  the  Com- 
mianist  takeover,  has  prepared  a  report 
about  Tibet  based  upon  his  extensive  in- 
terviews and  conversations  with  men  and 
women  who  have  managed  to  escape 
from  that  country. 

Typical  of  these  stories  Is  the  first- 
hand account  of  Ngawang  Thubtob.  for 
43  years  a  monk  at  Tashl  Lhunpo  mon- 
astery in  Shigatse  before  he  was  forced 
to  flee  in  September  1964.  Mr,  Thomas 
writes: 

He  tells  me  that  "hundreds  of  Buddhist 
monasteries  and  temples  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Chinese  Communists."  Describing 
one  of  these,  he  tells  how,  prior  to  1969,  there 
were  approximately  4,000  lamas  and  monJca 
In  the  monastery.  Only  about  200  aged 
monks  were  allowed  to  remain  to  try  to  make 
It  appear  that  the  Chinese  were  being  toler- 
ant. The  rest  were  driven  out  and  sent  to 
forced  labor  camps,  where  many  died. 

One  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  measures 
Imposed  upon  the  people  of  Tibet  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  has  been  the  forced 
Intermarriage  of  Tibetans  and  Chinese. 
Mr.  Thomas  describes  this  policy. 

For  several  years,  the  Communists  tried  to 
achieve  such  intermarriages  by  persuasion, 
rewards,  pressure  and  persistence.  But  when 
these  proved  Ineffective,  they  handed  down 
edicts  that  now  require  all  Tibetans  to  marry 
only  Chinese.  Anyone  who  violates  this  la 
summarily  tried,  sent  to  a  concentration 
camp  to  be  "reformed,"  and  then  forced  to 
remarry  before  he  or  she  Is  allowed  any 
further  "freedom." 

The  Communists,  ever  since  1949,  have 
separated  children  from  their  parents 
and  have  Indoctrinated  them  from  in- 
fancy with  Communist  Ideology,  The 
goal  is  to  destroy  the  national  character, 
culture,  and  religion  of  Tibet  and  to 
make  it  simply  an  integral  part  of  an 
ever-expanding  China. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  points  out: 

The  Communists  have  repeatedly  boasted 
that  their  occupation  of  Tibet  is  only  one 
step  on  their  road  to  world-wide  domination. 

Those  who  would  understand  the  na- 
ture of  our  adversary  in  Asia  should  read 
Mr.  Thomas'  article  with  interest  and 
concern.  It  was  published  in  the  March 
12.  1967,  issue  of  This  Week  magazine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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munlst  stories  as  "mere  propaganda."  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  of  what  Is  truth 
In  some  areas  of  the  world,  but  there  Is  one 
country  I  know  well,  and  what  la  going  on 
there  gives  the  lie  to  anyone  who  would  dis- 
miss the  Red  Menace  as  propaganda. 
The  country  Is  Tibet. 

It  has  been  18  years  since  Communist 
China  Invaded  Tibet — 18  years  of  diabolical, 
deliberate  murder  of  a  country.  Its  culture 
and  its  people,  unparalleled  in  this,  our  time. 
It  Is  a  story  that — no  matter  how  many 
times  It  has  been  told — must  be  told  anew, 
every  time  fresh  details  trickle  across  the 
border,  until  a  shocked  outside  world  opens 
up  Its  ears  and  listens. 

I  know,  for  I  am  one  of  the  last — If  not 
the  last — American  to  have  seen  Tibet  before 
the  Communist  takeover,  and  I  have  kept  my 
Angers  on  the  pulse  of  the  plot  ever  since. 
I  am  one  of  the  very  few  who  has  had  this 
sort  of  contact  with  the  situation.  When 
oxir  caravan  Anally  reached  Lhasa  in  1949, 
only  Ave  other  Americans  were  known  to  have 
visited  that  almost  inaccessible  land  known 
as  Inner  Tibet.  We  found  it  to  be  a  vast 
region  of  more  than  400,000  square  miles  and 
3,000,000  to  6,000,000  people  (a  census  had 
never  been  taken),  ruled  by  a  boyish  but 
most  unusual  Ood-Klng,  the  Dalai  Lama. 

For  centuries  the  Tibetans  had  lived  simply 
and  peacefully  on  their  vast  plateau  and  in 
their  high  Himalayan  valleys,  as  If  James 
Hilton's  Actional  Shangrt-la  had  been  tiirned 
into  reaUty.  Tibet,  with  its  unworldllness. 
was  truly  a  museum  piece  to  be  cherished 
and  nurtured  by  a  world  from  which  far  too 
much   unspoiled  innocence   had  Aed. 

Instead,  only  a  few  months  after  our  visit, 
Tibet  was  Invaded  by  the  Chinese. 

In  1960  I  wrote  an  article  (In  "The  Reader's 
Digest"  for  December,  I960)  describing  how 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  using  torture 
and  mass  murder  to  destroy  Tibet's  religion 
and  culture,  and  to  decimate  its  population. 
I  recounted  the  fate  of  a  number  of  my 
own  Tibetan  friends — such  as  the  elder 
statesman  Tsarong  Shap6  who  was  put  In 
chains  and  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Lhasa  until  he  was  dead. 

I  quoted  some  of  the  carefully  documented 
Andlngs  of  the  legal  Inquiry  commission  set 
up  by  the  International  Commission  of  Ju- 
rists— Innumerable  cases  of  Indignities,  bru- 
tality, torture  and  murder  almost  too  hor- 
rible to  relate,  or  to  believe. 

In  1956,  Lowell.  Jr.,  wrote  his  second  book 
on  Tibet,  telling  this  story  In  detail  ("The 
Silent  War"— Doubleday) . 

Yet  no  one  went  to  the  aid  of  Tibet.  Dur- 
ing the  years  since  then,  the  same  brutal 
campaign  has  been  continued,  and  even  In- 
tenslAed. 

MY    CONFERENCB    WITH    TIBET'S    GOD-KINO 


Thi  Rapb  OF  TiBrr 
(One  of  OUT  most  famous  glode-trottera 
and  commentators  tells  of  the  slow  murder  of 
an  entire  culture  by  the  Red  Chinese.) 
(By  Lowell  Thomas  >) 
I  have  noticed,  lately,  in  certain  InAuentlal 
circles,  a  tendency  to  pooh-pooh  antl-Com- 

1  Lowell  Thomas  Is  the  Chairman  of  the 
American  Emergency  Committee  for  Tibetan 
Refugees,  Inc.  Since  1959  this  Committee 
has  sent  to  India  more  than  $2,000,000  In 
funds  and  medicines  to  assist  the  Tibetan 
refugees  In  India.  Nepal,  Slkkim  and  Bhutan 
to  sxirvlve  and  to  regain  their  ability  to  care 
for  themselves  In  their  new  environment. 
Tax-deductible  contributions  to  assist  with 
this  work  may  be  sent  to  the  Committee  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


Late  In  1962,  I  conferred  at  length  with 
the  young  Dalai  Lama  at  his  mountain-top 
retreat  at  Upper  Dharmsala  on  the  Indian 
side  of  the  Himalayas  where  he  now  resides — 
In  exile.  He  told  me  tragic  stories  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  people.  I  visited  several  of 
the  Tibetan  refugee  centers  elsewhere  In 
India,  where  other  Tibetans  added  their 
accounts. 

Since  then  we  have  continued  to  receive 
frequent  reports,  both  directly  and  through 
carefully  verlAed  information  conveyed  to  us 
through  The  Honorable  Thupten  Tharpa 
Llushar,  who  was  'Hbet's  Foreign  Minister 
xmtll  1959  and,  until  February  of  this  year, 
the  Dalai  Lama's  personal  representative  In 
America. 

Typical  of  these  stories  is  the  Arst-hand  ac- 
count of  Ngawang  Thubtob.  for  43  years  a 
monk  at  Tashl  Lhunpo  monastery  in  Shi- 
gatse before  he  was  forced  to  Aee  In  Septem- 
ber, 1964.  He  tells  me  that  "hundreds  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  temples  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Chinese  Communists."  De- 
scribing one  of  these,  he  tells  how,  prior  to 
1959,  there  were  approximately  4,000  lamas 
and  monks  In  the  monastery.     Only  about 


200  aged  monks  were  allowed  to  remain  to 
try  and  make  It  appear  that  the  Chmese  were 
being  tolerant.  The  rest  were  driven  out 
and  senl^  to  forced-labor  camps,  where  manv 
died.  ' 

"On  March  21.  1961."  Thubtob  goes  on, 
"the  Chinese  summoned  all  the  people  of 
Shigatse,  second  largest  city  In  Tibet.  As 
soon  as  they  assembled,  they  were  surroimded 
by  Chinese  soldiers.  Before  them  were 
brought  ten  Tibetan  prisoners,  at  rifle  point, 
from  the  common  granary  at  Shigatse.  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  prison  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Of  the  ten.  one  monk  was  shot  on  the 
spot,  and  the  assembled  people  were  warned 
they  would  share  the  same  fate  If  they 
tried  to  oppose  the  Chinese." 

THIT  EMPTIED   MONASTERIES  AND  STARVED  THE 
PEOPLE 

This  created  panic  among  the  monks  of 
Tashl  Lhunpo.  Many  including  high  lamas 
and  abbots — committed  suicide.  In  several 
hundred  other  monasteries,  the  lamas,  monks 
and  nuns  were  given  the  same  brutal  treat- 
ment. Thousands  vanished  after  being  taken 
to  unknown  destinations.  Others  were 
forced  to  build  a  railway  between  China  and 
Lhasa  and  to  work  on  mountain  roads. 

Ngawang  Thubtob  tells  what  the  Tibetan 
Ufe  is  like:  "The  "Hbet  Working  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  supervises 
the  farmers,  and  makes  certain  that  they 
work  unceasingly  throughout  the  year.  Then 
at  harvest  time,  the  Chinese  appropriate  all 
of  the  crops,  and  allot  each  farmer  a  monthly 
quota  of  22  pounds  of  wheat  or  barley,  barely 
enough  for  a  single  person  to  live  on  for  a 
fortnight.  So  each  person  is  limited  to  one 
meal  per  day. 

"In  the  past,  meat,  butter,  cheese  and  milk 
were  generally  consumed  by  the  Tibetans. 
Now  they  have  been  deprived  of  these,  and 
all  such  products  have  been  commandeered 
by  the  Chinese  army.  All  wheat,  barley,  mus- 
tard seeds,  oil,  peas,  tea,  etc.,  are  seized,  and 
stored  and  controlled  by  the  Chinese." 

The  barley  Aour  sold  in  the  cities  by  the 
Chinese  is  mixed  with  sand.  Butter  and  oil 
are  rancid  and  stale.  Shops  are  open  only 
two  weeks  each  month.  First,  the  people 
must  secure  a  permit  from  the  Chinese  in 
order  to  buy  anything:  with  a  prolonged,  de- 
tailed Inquiry  made  Into  the  background  of 
the  applicant  before  a  permit  Is  Issued. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  decrees  of  all  has 
been  the  forced  intermarriage  of  Tibetans 
and  Chinese.  For  several  years,  the  Com- 
munists tried  to  achieve  such  intermarriages 
by  persuasion,  rewards,  pressure  and  per- 
sistence. But  when  these  proved  Ineffective, 
they  handed  down  edicts  that  now  require 
all  Tibetans  to  marry  only  Chinese.  Anyone 
who  violates  this  is  summarily  tried,  sent  to 
a  concentration  camp  to  be  "reformed."  and 
then  forced  to  remarry  before  he  or  she  Is 
allowed  any  further  "freedom." 

The  children  are  cared  for  entirely  by  the 
state.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  set  up 
special  ntirseriea  and  schools  in  Ihasa  and 
elsewhere  to  bring  up  these  children,  who 
are  given  Chinese  names  and  raised  as  "mem- 
hers  of  the  great  Han  race." 

Ever  since  the  1949  invasion  of  Tibet,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  separoted  children 
from  their  parents,  indoctrinated  them  from 
Infancy  with  Communist  Ideology.  Many 
have  been  shipped  to  China  for  long.  Inten- 
sive training,  so  they  will  retvirn  borne  to 
help  convert  their  people. 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  "nbetans  have 
continued  to  resist  these  oppressive  measures 
is  revealed  by  the  growing  number  of  new 
stories  of  torture  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nlsu.  These  accounts,  investigated  and 
recorded  by  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  In  1959-60.  are,  according  to  Arst- 
hand  reports,  being  repeated  In   1966-67. 

WHO   CAN  STAND  UP  TO  TORTTTRES  LIKE  THESE? 

Says  one  Tibetan  refugee:  "During  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  a  woman  named  Pema  Lhamo 
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was  brought  before  the  meeting  and  accused 
thus:  'Your  husband  has  Joined  the  Tibetan 
Voluntary  Army  and  you,  a  wealthy  woman, 
have  been  Aeeclng  the  people.'  So  saying, 
they  bound  her  hands  behind  her  back  and 
tied  her  hair  up  to  the  beams.  Then,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Chinese,  the  people  were 
forced  to  beat  her,  until  she  passed  out." 

A  refugee  named  Tashl,  who  Anally  escaped 
from  Tibet,  relates  that  he  was  once  tied  to 
a  horse  !lke  a  load  of  goods,  taken  to  Netong 
Dzong  prison,  left  without  food  or  water  for 
48  hours,  then  subjected  to  public  himiUla- 
tlon  and  torttire.  When  his  wife  saw  him 
being  tortured,  she  died  from  shock. 

Without  cause  or  reason,  the  Tibetans  are 
arrested  and  accused  of  crimes  never  com- 
mitted. They  are  brought  before  public 
meetings  for  so-called  trials  where  charges 
against  them  are  read.  Then  everyone  at  the 
meeting  Is  forced  to  beat  the  prisoners  and 
to  hvmilliate  them.  If  anyone  falls  to  do 
this,  he  Is  accused  of  having  connections 
with  the  accused  and  "other  reactionaries" 
and  Is  himself  given  the  same  treatment. 

Within  relcent  months  the  plight  of  the 
Tibetans  has  been  made  worse  by  the  com- 
ing of  "the  Red  Guards,"  who  have  raised  to 
even  greater  frenzy  and  vulgarity  the  de- 
struction and  desecration  of  Tibet's  shrines, 
religious  objects  and  sacred  literature — 
spreading  more  widely  the  torture  and 
slaughter. 

Prom  a  high-ranking  lama  we  hear:  "The 
hardship  and  suffering  the  Tibetans  undergo 
beggars  description.  The  little  hope  we  have 
of  preserving  our  race,  religion  and  culture 
In  Tibet  is  vanishing.  Whatever  the  extent 
of  our  frustration,  and  our  desire  to  safe- 
guard our  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage,  we 
cannot  match  the  might  of  China." 

THE  RED  PLAN — FIRST  TIBET,  THEN  INDIA 

The  ConmiunlBts  have  repeatedly  boasted 
that  their  occupation  of  Tibet  It  only  one 
step  on  their  road  to  world-wide  domina- 
tion. I  quote  this  recent  proclamation  when 
they  cited  next  goal : 

"India  Is  nothing  but  a  'paper  tiger.'  Our 
plan  Is.  Arst  of  all,  to  conquer  India  .  .  .  We 
have  conquered  Tibet,  but  Tibet  does  not 
have  sufficient  supplies  for  our  army.  Tibet, 
however,  has  become  very  useful  to  us  as  a 
spring-board  for  our  attack  on  India.  Be- 
cause Tibet  Is  a  strategic  country,  we  are  go- 
ing to  guard  the  Indo-Tlbetan  border  secure- 
ly. Thereafter,  the  conquest  of  India  Is  an 
easy  affair." 

Can  the  Communists  make  good  their 
boast?  Much  of  this  answer  can  be  given 
only  by  wise  and  positive  actions  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  both  Individually  and 
In  concert.  Yet,  an  Immediate  answer  can 
and  should  be  given  by  Individual  men  and 
women  motivated  both  by  humanitarian 
compassion  and  by  a  recognition  of  kinship 
with  the  Tibetan  people  In  their  struggle  to 
iurvlve. 

Help  and  encouragement  can  be  and  Is 
being  given  to  the  more  than  80,000  Tibetan 
refugees  In  India  and  the  border  states  who 
are  courageously  striving  both  to  build  new 
lives  for  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  their  religion,  their  culture,  and 
their  national  entity. 

The  Tibetans,  with  their  deep  faith,  still 
believe  the  struggle  Is  not  hopeless,  that 
eventually  the  tragic  events  In  their  home- 
land will  come  to  an  end.  Our  faith  may  not 
equal  theirs.  But  at  least  we  can  extend  our 
friendship,  our  assistance,  and  otir  encour- 
agement— so  they  may  persevere. 


ON 


THE     PRESroENT'S     MESSAGE 
FEDERAL  PAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President  In 
his  message  on  Federal  employee  pay 
are  fair  both  to  military  and  civilian 


persoimel  of  the  Government.  The  pro- 
posal to  increace  salaries  this  year  Is  an 
equitable  adjustment  which  should  re- 
ceive universal  support.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  has  wisely  suggested 
that  Federal  employees  be  guaranteed 
future  increases  which  would  bring  their 
pay  up  to  a  level  of  full  comparability 
with  that  of  employees  in  private  enter- 
prise. If  the  Nation  is  to  attract  and 
retain  able  public  servants,  it  is  essential 
that  compensation  be  provided  which  is 
competitive  with  the  earnings  which  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  proposal  is  soimd  and  should 
be  approved  by  Congress. 


PULL    FUNDING    OF    DEMONSTRA- 
TION CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  12.  1967,  the  News  and  Leader 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Waiting,"  which  advo- 
cated full  funding  of  the  demonstration 
cities  program. 

The  editorial  was  particularly  hearten- 
ing because  it  lllu.strated  the  hlGh  degree 
of  local  interest  in  congressional  fund- 
ing of  this  program.  According  to  the 
editorial,  a  city  needs  and  wants  the  as- 
surance not  only  that  plarming  money 
will  be  available,  but  also  that  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  to  finance  actual 
projects.  I  suggest  that  this  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  growing  concern  on  the 
part  of  our  local  communities  In  this 
vital  program. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  editorial,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wattino 

In  principle,  we're  for  the  demonstration 
cities  program  of  the  federal  government, 
pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  com- 
munity agencies  for  It.  and  hopeful  that 
Sprlngfleld  will  become  a  part  of  it. 

Our  support  will  be  strengthened  when 
we're  assured  that  federal  funds  are  avail- 
able to  Anance  actual  projects — and  not  Just 
the  planning  which  of  course  must  precede 
them. 

We  think  It's  regrettable — though  prob- 
ably nobody's  fault — that  the  residents  of 
the  South  Central  A  urban  renewal  project 
have  been  left  so  long  In  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what's  going  to  happen  to  their 
area  and  the  Individual  properties  within  it. 

And  we  know  that  It's  been  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Commercial  Street  business 
men  that  their  enthusiastic  support  for  ur- 
ban renewal  has  encountered  so  long  a  delay 
in  project  approval  and  funding  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  The  SMS  project  area  Is  In  the 
same  predicament — but  college  expansion 
progresses  nevertheless,  and  stalemate  Is  un- 
likely. 

We  consider  renewal  Director  Floyd  Matt- 
lage  both  efficient  and  knowledgeable,  and  we 
accept  his  assurance  that  everything  which 
can  be  done  locally  has  been  done,  that  South 
Central  A  will  be  In  execution  shortly,  and 
that  the  Center  City  project  can  be  expected 
to  proceed  more  rapidly. 

A  great  deal  of  federal  money  has  been 
spent  In  SprlngAeld  In  recent  years,  to  good 
use,  and  since  It's  our  money  we're  entitled 
to  Its  beneAts. 

"Demonstration  cities"  would  outdo  all  the 
earlier  programs  In  the  extent  of  federal  aid 
available  In  the  area  Involved,  If  SprlngAeld 


should  qualify  for  participation.  And  If  the 
program  Is  fully  funded,  beyond  Its  planning 
stage. 

DEAN  WILFRED  C.  BAIN'S  20-YEAR 
ACHIEVEMENT  AT  INDIANA  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Wilfred 
C.  Bain,  dean  of  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Music,  has  raised  significantly 
the  quality  of  preparation  for  musical 
careers  during  his  20-year  tenure  at  the 
Bloomington  campus.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, a  broad  curriculum  has  been  of- 
fered which  has  contributed  to  the 
training  of  Metropolitan  Opera  stars, 
concert  artists,  instrumentalists  and 
conductors  of  ssonphonies  and  orches- 
tras, and  great  numbers  of  school  and 
college  teachers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  foreign  coimtries. 

Students  leave  Indiana  University  im- 
bued with  the  highest  standards  of 
musicianship  fostered  by  the  faculty, 
who  frequently  are  themselves  perform- 
ers and  established  artists.  Equally  im- 
portant, they  genuinely  acquire  from 
Dean  Bain  and  his  colleagues  the  com- 
mitment that  all  Americans  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  our  rich  culture 
and  the  determination  to  find  imagina- 
tive ways  of  attracting  and  retaining 
wide,  diverse  audiences. 

An  article  published  in  the  Indiana 
Alumni  magazine  of  March  1967  de- 
scribed the  20-year  career  of  Dean  Bain 
and  reports  his  answers  to  important 
questions  about  the  future  of  music  in 
America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Uie  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  About  the  Putitre  op  Mtrsic  in  Amer- 
ica?     The    Mant    American    Singers    in 
Europe?     The    Poor    Pat    of    Musicians? 
The  High  Pay  of  a  Few  Singers?     The 
Role  op  the  Musician  in  Today's  Society? 
It  Is  Indeed  a  rare  event  one  individual, 
m  the  brief  time  span  of  20  years,  can  exert 
an  InAuence  so  overwhelmingly  positive  that 
he  sets  a  standard  In  his  Aeld  for  all  to  fol- 
low. 

This  Is  exactly  what  Wilfred  C.  Bain,  dean 
of  The  School  of  Music  for  the  past  20  years, 
has  accomplished. 

For  all  of  his  productive,  post-college  years, 
Dean  Bain  has  devoted  his  efforts  to  making 
the  United  States  the  most  active  producer 
and  consumer  of  great  music  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Dr.  Bain's  ability  was  recognized  before 
he  came  to  Indiana  University  In  1947  to 
head  the  School  of  Music.  In  the  summer 
of  1938,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
department  of  music  at  North  Texas  State 
College.  When  the  young  music  educator 
arrived  at  North  Texas  State  College,  there 
was  a  faculty  of  Ave,  and  a  student  enroll- 
ment of  under  100.  When  he  left  to  come  to 
Indiana,  the  faculty  had  Increased  to  27  with 
400  majors:  and  the  grauate  division  could 
boast  of  the  completion  in  1946-47.  of  19 
masters'  theses  of  considerable  merit. 

Under  his  guidance  as  head  of  the  School 
of  Music,  the  school  Is  now  the  largest  col- 
legiate music  school  In  the  world,  and  this 
year  has  more  than  1500  full-time  music 
majors  working  toward  various  degrees.  The 
faculty  now  numbers  more  than  130,  many 
of  whom  are  among  the  most  renowned  per- 
formers and  scholars  In  the  musical  world. 
Last  year,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
School  of  Music  presented  501  different  con- 
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cert   events   on    the   Bloomlngton    campus 
alone. 

However,  Dean  Bain's  contribution  Is  more 
than  the  growth  of  the  School  of  Music. 

His  principal  contribution  is  that  long  ago 
he  saw  the  role  of  state  universities  In  Amer- 
ica as  one  of  becoming  the  great  leaders  In 
the  advancement  of  music  In  the  United 
States.  Years  before  the  widespread  fad  of 
"performing  arts  centers'",  decades  before  the 
perceptive  Rockfeller  Panel  Report  on  "The 
Performing  Arts:  Problems  smd  Prospects," 
Dean  Bain  was  furnishing  the  nourishing 
evidence  that  the  American  university  Is  the 
new  purveyor  of  culture — the  new  master 
and  champion  of  the  performing  arts. 

Dean  Bain  has  his  own  ideas  about  the 
value  of  music.  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  as  this  In  itself  is  not  what  maltes  life 
meaningful.  People  yearn  for  something  be- 
yond this,"  he  said,  "and  the  yearning  for 
self  expression  Is  the  greatest  value  In 
miwlc."  In  playing  a  Beethoven  sonata,  he 
noted,  you  "feel  what  someone  else  has 
written  and  It's  like  releasing  your  soul 
Music  is  re-created  through  a  performer  or 
by  a  listener.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
express  ourselves  through  something  some- 
one else  has  done." 

In  the  following  pages,  Dean  Bain  discusses 
music  m  the  United  States.  It  Is  hoped 
through  this  Interview,  readers  will  learn 
more  about  the  feelings  of  this  world  leader 
toward  music  In  the  United  States  and  its 
future. 

Q.  Dean  Bain,  we  do  not  have  to  spend 
your  time  asking  about  the  School  of  Music, 
Its  growth,  and  its  position  as  the  leading 
School  of  Mvisic  In  the  world  today.  However, 
what  about  music  In  the  United  States? 
Are  we  as  Illiterate  to  good  music  as  some 
critics  feel  we  are? 

A.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  enormous  expansion  in  the  arts.  One 
writer  said  the  expansion  was  more  of  a 
fizzle  than  an  explosion.  I  don't  share  this 
viewpoint.  I  wo\ild  say  that  we  are  In  an 
unprecedented  explosion  at  the  educational 
level.  The  study  of  music  at  the  college  as 
one  of  the  academic  disciplines  has  now 
reached  an  unheard  of  level.  There  are  now 
273  Institutions  of  higher  learning  offering 
degrees  In  music.  These  schools  graduate 
some  5,000  students  each  year  with  degrees  In 
music. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  growth  in  another 
way.  Emrlng  the  past  22  years,  the  gross 
national  product  has  increased  505  per  cent 
while  there  has  been  an  840  per  cent  In- 
crease In  dollar  sales  of  recordings,  musical 
Instruments,  performance,  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  music  industry.  In  other  words, 
music  has  grown  some  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  gross  national  product. 

There  are  also  2000  symphony  orchestras 
In  the  world  and  1300  of  these  are  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  there  are  962 
community  orchestras,  295  college  and  uni- 
versity orchestras  and  15,000  training  orches- 
tras In  oui  public  and  private  schools. 

Q.  If  what  you  say  Is  true,  why  do  I  read 
about  so  many  of  our  Indiana  University 
School  of  Music  graduates  going  to  Europe? 
A.  They  go  there  because  they  cannot 
make  a  living  wage  in  this  coiintry  as  a 
performing  artist.  Tou  see  the  American 
dream  of  opportunity  for  every  citizen  to 
make  a  Uvlng  In  any  Held  has  not  mate- 
rialized in  the  field  of  musical  performance. 
I  might  say  there  are  over  300  American  sing- 
ers In  Germany.  Certainly  not  because  they 
want  to  be,  but  because  this  is  one  place 
they  can  earn  a  living  wage.  The  average 
public  school  teacher  in  this  country  earns 
•6.732  a  year,  but  the  average  artist  In  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  In  a  nearby  city  earned 
only  $2500  last  year.  In  fact,  in  all  of  the 
country's  professional  orchestras,  only  about 
half  earn  a  salary  comparable  to  a  public 
school  teacher. 

Q.  Now,  wait  a  minute,  I  heard  one  of  the 
performers  In  the  I.  U.  Auditorium  recently 
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received  $2500  for  one  performance.     This, 
doesn't  add  up  to  what  you  are  saying, 

A.  Yes,  It  does.  In  the  United  States,  we 
have  a  "star"  system.  It  is  a  matter  of  feast 
and  starvation.  There  are  a  few  singers 
who  earn  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon  dollars  a 
year,  but  there  are  literally  hundreds  who 
cant  even  make  a  Uvlng  without  moonlight- 
ing. To  be  honest,  these  artists  are  subsl- 
dlzing  masic  by  accepting  starvation  wages 
Q.  What  Is  the  matter  with  us? 
A.  The  American  singers  I  know  In  Europe 
would  much  rather  perform  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  the  country  which  they  love, 
the  same  as  you  and  I.  What  we  have  done 
Is  to  try  to  make  the  performing  arts  a 
commercial  enterprise,  and  historically,  this 
has  never  developed.  The  United  States  has 
followed  the  educaUonal  slogan.  "Every  child 
for  music  and  music  for  every  child."  The 
student  today  enjoys  an  elaborate  system  of 
music  Instruction  from  the  elementary 
school  through  the  university,  and  then  It  is 
dropped. 

We  don't  expect  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  support  themselves.  We 
don't  expect  our  armies  to  make  their  own 
way,  but  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
with  our  cultural  music  such  as  opera, 
symphony  orchestras,  and  the  like.  The 
cornucopia  of  good  things  has  some  sour 
fruit  in  It.  Opera  and  fine  music  do  not 
exist  in  America  as  they  do  in  Europe.  It 
has  yet  to  be  a  national  trust  or  concern. 
And,  again  we  attempt  to  sell  culture  as  a 
conunodlty  for  profit. 

Q.  I  read  where  more  people  attended  opera 
last  year  than  Big  League  baseball  games. 
A.  This  is  true,  but  this  was  still  Just  a 
little  over  three  per  cent  of  our  population 
Culture  Is  still  limited  very  much  to  the 
white  collar  worker  in  this  country,  and  it 
shouldn't  be.     It  belongs  to  all  the  people. 

Q.  Let's  get  back  to  Indiana,  Dean. 
Through  your  excellent  leadership.  Bloom- 
lngton now  has  more  opera  than  any  city  In 
the  country,  other  than  New  York.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  our  friends  think  that 
every  Hoosler  has  a  harmonica  in  his  pocket. 
But,  what  amazes  me  is  that  last  summer,  I 
couldn't  buy  a  ticket  to  one  of  the  operas 
on  Saturady  night.     It  was  a  sell-out. 

A.  I  don't  want  to  Umlt  my  answer  to 
Just  Hoosiers.  Americans  are  as  music  sen- 
slUve  as  anyone  In  the  world.  Germans  are 
no  more  musical  minded  than  we  are.  Our 
Immense  development  of  radio,  movies  and 
television  has  done  an  enormous  lot  to  edu- 
cate the  ears  of  Americans.  Americans 
would  not  stand  for  some  of  the  shoddy  per- 
formances which  I  recently  heard  in  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  Americans  do  not  know 
the  various  musical  styles  of  the  composers 
as  well  as  those  In  other  countries.  Ameri- 
cans often  lack  the  ability  to  carry  on  con- 
versation about  composers.  We  seem  to  go 
to  hear  personalities  rather  than  to  hear 
what  they  perform. 

Q.  The  physician's  mission  Is  to  save  lives 
the  military  man  defends  our  country,  but 
Just  what  Is  the  mission  of  the  musician  in 
today's  society? 

A.  The  musician  is  an  unusual  person.  He 
likes  to  be  recognized  by  the  public,  and  he 
likes  to  make  people  happy,  and  when  he 
does  this,  it  helps  his  own  ego.  He's  the  type 
of  person  who  will  spend  $25,000  for  an  edu- 
cation which  Includes  practicing  six  to  seven 
hours  each  day  In  addition  to  taking  the 
regular  courses  in  a  university,  and  then 
works  for  »2600  a  year.  I  always  tell  the 
music  majors  not  to  choose  music  as  a  career 
If  they  can  choose  anything  else  and  still  be 
happy.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  professional 
musicians  could  not  develop  abilities  in  other 
fields  because  they  can.  Likewise,  the 
musician  In  the  night  club  playing  "Tea  for 
Two"  every  night  is  usually  bored.  He  may 
do  it  to  make  a  Uvlng,  but  many  wUl  refuse 
such  work  because  they  don't  like  it. 
Q.  What  could  correct  this  situation? 
A.  I  partly  answered  this  before.  Again, 
we  feel  that  culture  can  be  sold  as  a  com- 


modity for  profit.  Businessmen  will  cite  the 
fact  that  "Hello  Dolly"  made  $160,000  in 
three  weeks,  but  this  is  not  possible  U  we 
bring  music  to  the  people  tliroughout  the 
country.  Right  now,  we  have  not  decided 
who  should  accept  the  responslblUty  for  the 
leadership.  Is  it  the  private  xmlverslties  the 
state  universities,  the  business  corporations 
the  foundations,  the  federal  government  the 
state  government,  or  the  local  government' 
Right  now,  the  universities  and  coUeges 
where  possible,  are  taking  the  leadership' 
Financial  support,  though  often  limited  \t 
providing  financial  support  for  the  arts,  and 
also  providing  an  atmosphere  In  which  the 
arts  can  flourish  both  from  an  instrumental 
and  performance  standpoint. 

In  Europe,  of  coiu-se,  and  especially  Ger- 
many, the  state  and  federal  government  has 
subsidized  the  performing  arts.  The  Ham- 
burg Opera  House  has  850  on  its  staff,  and 
it  Is  considered  a  cultural  expense. 

I  don't  want  to  continually  talk  about 
Indiana  University,  which,  however.  Is  closest 
to  my  heart,  but  we  have  been  able  to  attract 
outstanding  faculty  members.  One  out- 
standing member  will  attract  another  and 
these  faculty  members,  who  also  are  re- 
nowned performers,  attract  students,  even 
though  we  have  fewer  scholarships  than 
schools  with  one -tenth  of  our  enrollment. 
Q  Will  music  become  more  Important  as 
we  have  more  leisure  time? 

A.  Yes,  It  has  to.  In  music  there  is  therapy 
for  the  soul.  It  is  a  mystery  what  it  doe« 
for  people.  Music  brings  fascination  to  the 
listener.  It  also  will  become  more  of  an 
avocation  to  people.  As  someone  said  "I 
would  much  rather  have  my  son  blowine  a 
horn  than  a  safe." 

Q.  Some  people  have  been  surprised  to  see 
the  musicians  at  the  School  of  Music  play- 
ing Jazz.  In  fact,  I.U.  is  a  leader  In  pioneer- 
ing the  study  of  Jazz  in  the  Big  Ten.  How 
did  this  come  about? 

A.  Jazz  music  has  an  Important  place  In 
contemporary  music  and  we  can't  ignore  It 
Our  musicians,  however,  do  not  limit  them- 
selves to  Just  playing  Jazz.  They  are  also 
members  of  the  symphonic  orchestras,  they 
perform  as  soloists,  and  In  the  opera.  The 
School's  Interest  in  Jazz  Includes  the  theory 
the  analyucal  history  of  Jazz,  the  musical' 
history,  the  composition  and  arrangement 
Q  Does  a  musician  ever  tire  of  a  composi- 
tion? I  see  you  at  operas,  recitals,  and  you 
always  have  a  smile  of  satisfaction.    Why? 

A.  One  never  tires  of  a  hearing  a  noble 
piece  of  music  well  done.  Likewise,  one  never 
tires  of  reading  the  Gettysburg  address  or 
hearing  certain  prayers  over  and  over,  and 
hearing  Hamlet's  soUloquys.  The  same  is 
true  with  music. 

Q.  Why  have  you  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  opera  at  I.U. ? 

A.  I  believe  that  opera  belongs  to  all  the 
people.  Opera  to  a  nation  is  the  same  as  its 
libraries,  roads,  and  schools.  Ukewlse. 
opera  is  the  crossroads  for  all  the  fine  arts. 
Opera  involve*  drama,  dance,  sculpture 
painting,  architecture.  The  music  requires 
orchestra,  choral  singing,  solos,  and  ensem- 
bles. There  is  state  scenery  and  the  gamut 
of  music  requires  orchestra,  choral  theatrical 
devices.  Opera  involves  so  many  people  that 
again  It  U  impossible  lor  It  to  support  Iteelf. 
It  Involves  so  many  people  that  It  must  be- 
come part  of  the  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  best,  the  box  office  can  only 
support  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Q.  Someone  said  when  a  person  becomes 
satisfied,  he  Is  no  longer  of  value  to  society. 
I  know  this  Is  not  true  with  you.  What's 
next  for  the  School  of  Music? 

A.  Naturally,  we  hope  that  a  new  Opera 
House  will  become  a  reality  on  the  campus 
In  a  few  short  years.  As  far  as  our  enroll- 
ment In  the  School  is  concerned,  it  is  already 
nearly  double  of  any  school  of  music  in  the 
world.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  devel- 
opment of  opera  on  our  regional  campuses. 
When  the  new  Indiana  University  complex 
is   finished   at   Indianapolis,   I  see   a   great 
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awakening  in  music  In  that  city.  There  are 
at  least  100  performing  arte  centers  now  un- 
der construction  In  this  country,  and  very 
few  organized  opera  companies  to  occupy 
them.  Therefore,  I  see  that  soon  there  will 
be  opportunities  for  ovxr  graduates  to  earn  a 
living  in  the  performing  arts.  In  other 
words,  I'm  most  optimistic  for  music  In  this 
country. 

Q.  Any  last  coment? 

A.  Our  people  must  be  educated  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  contribution  that  music 
can  make  to  our  society  and  to  the  vital  fact 
that  the  arta  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Ufe 
of  all  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

Since  we  are  all  economy  minded,  and  this 
Is  budget-time,  I'd  like  to  reconnmend  a  book 
written  by  two  economists  on  the  performing 
arts.  The  book  was  written  and  published 
under  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  It  is. 
Performing  Arts — The  Economic  Dilemma, 
by  WllUam  J.  Bammol  and  WUUam  O. 
Bowen. 


BRIDGES-TO-THE-EAST   POLICY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed "building  of  bridges"  to  Eastern 
Europe  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  somehow  communism  has  changed, 
that  it  is  no  longer  as  tyrannical  as  it 
once  was,  and  that  it  no  longer  has  de- 
signs upon  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  evidence  upon  which  such  assump- 
tions rest  is  fragmentary,  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  condemnation  of  the 
Stalin  period,  and  the  subsequent  reduc- 
tions in  physical  terror  and  brutality. 
But  communism's  advance  from  naked 
terror  does  not  mark  its  decline  but,  on 
the  contrary,  points  to  its  increasing 
strength  and,  accordingly,  ite  increasing 
danger. 

The  real  nature  of  Communist  govern- 
ment has  not  changed,  although  the  sur- 
face manifestations  may,  in  fact,  have 
been  altered.  A  recent  memorandum 
issued  by  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Captive  Nations  makes  this  clear.  It 
states : 

AU  governments  In  East  Europe  have  pre- 
served the  character  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ships. All  are  still  committed  to  the  goal  of 
a  Conununlst  world  system  In  which  they 
are  to  find  ultimate  safety.  The  people  of 
the  whole  area  remain  deprived  of  human 
rights.  They  have  no  effective  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  Terror,  violence 
and  constraint  have  abated  not  because  the 
regimes  have  undergone  a  change  of  heart 
but  only  because  they  feel  more  self-assured, 
and  because  they  were  forced  to  offer  some 
concession  to  overcome  the  passive  resistance 
of  the  people  and  Increase  production. 

The  memorandum  continues  to  point 
out  that  far  from  altering  its  goal  of 
world  domination,  the  Communists  have 
simply  moved  on  to  an  approach  which 
they  believe  will  be  more  successful. 
This  approach  is  not  one  which  involves 
the  more  traditional  "sabre  rattling"  to 
which  we  htwi  become  accustomed.  It  is, 
in  a  sense,  a  kind  of  soft  sell,  and  one 
which  many  in  the  West,  because  of  their 
innate  good  will,  are  willing  to  accept  as 
a  genuine  product. 

The  new  approach,  the  captive  nations 
memorandum  notes,  is  this : 

Since  the  Cuban  confrontation  Moscow  has 
replaced  the  policy  of  Intimidation  with  a 
policy  of  fragmentation.  The  long-standing 
aim  of  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
American  power  from  Europe  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  NATO  were  to  be  achieved  by  po- 


litical maneuvers,  diplomacy,  and  propa- 
ganda rather  than  by  threats.  To  this  end, 
the  sense  of  common  danger  on  which  NATO 
and  the  presence  of  American  forces  are 
grounded  had  to  be  dispelled.  What  better 
means  to  achieve  this  than  fostering  an 
Image  of  a  Soviet  Union  Involved  In  serious 
domestic  troubles  and  paralyzed  by  Its  dif- 
ficulties with  China  and  Its  East  European 
allies? 

The  extension  of  credits  to  Communist 
states  and  the  export  of  U.S.  strategic 
goods,  technological  know-how  and  pre- 
cision instnmients  will  not  assist  the 
Eastern  European  governments  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  people  and  extend 
democracy.  While  increased  trade  in 
nonstrategic  goods  might  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the  dependence  of  East- 
ern Europe  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  these 
other  proposals  would  serve  an  opiX)site 
purpose : 

The  point  Is  that  the  party  and  planning 
bureaucrats  will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid 
reforms  that  would  result  In  dispersal  or 
decision  making.  Therefore,  the  foremost 
hope  of  the  Communist  rulers  Is  that  large- 
scale  Western  credits  and  Western  technol- 
ogy will  enable  them  to  postpone  or  even 
forego  such  reforms.  It  follows  that  loans 
going  beyond  the  normal  short  term  credits 
are  likely  to  hinder  rather  than  stimulate 
decentralization  and  diffusion  of  {xiwer,  the 
essential  prerequisite  of  any  evolution  to- 
ward more  open  societies. 

Lest  we  find  ourselves  in  the  unen- 
viable position  of  assisting  totalitarian 
regimes  in  keeping  once  free  peoples  in 
subjugation,  and  lest  we  discover  that 
we  have  assisted  an  enemy  to  make  fur- 
ther inroads  in  his  conquest  of  nations 
now  free,  we  should  carefully  consider 
the  bases  upon  which  we  formulate  our 
policy. 

The  memorandum  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  an  important  contribution  to 
such  a  careful  consideration,  and  I  re- 
quest imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Friends  or  the  CAPirvx  Nations 
Memoranditm  on  the  Premises  and  Meth- 
ods OP  the  Bridges-to-the-East  Policy 
The  Congress  will  consider  In  this  session 
several  legislative  proposals  aimed  at  easing 
or  removing  altogether  existing  legal  restric- 
tion on  trading  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Communist-ruled  states  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  claim  Its  advocates, 
would  foster  the  evolution  of  these  countries 
toward  more  open  societies  and  more  inde- 
pendent behavior  on  the  international  stage. 
While  recognizing  that  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances there  Is  no  reaUstlc  alternative  to 
a  policy  designed  to  further  evolutionary 
change,  the  American  Friends  of  the  Captive 
Nations  has  very  serious  reservations  (I) 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  basic  premises 
which  have  been  advanced  by  government 
officials  and  (II)  with  regard  to  methods 
proposed  to  achieve  the  stated  objective. 

We  believe  that  the  prevailing  appraisal  of 
conditions  and  trends  within  the  Commu- 
nist-ruled countries  and  with  regard  to  re- 
lations among  the  Communist  states.  Is 
marred  by  overoptlmlsm  and  wishful  think- 
ing. Many  changes  have  occurred,  indeed, 
in  Eastern  Europe  since  the  death  of  Stalin. 
Terror  has  subsided:  the  number  of  people 
imprisoned  for  their  political  beUefs,  has 
diminished;  the  more  extreme  forms  of 
thought  control  were  dispensed  with;  the 
Soviet  model  of  government  has  been  ad- 


Justed  to  local  conditions;  and  corrective 
measures  have  been  taken  or  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  enactment,  to  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  the  planned  economies. 

But  the  fundamental  featxires  of  the  Com- 
munist sjTstem  of  government  have  remained 
unchanged.  All  governments  In  East  Europe 
have  preserved  the  character  of  totalitarian 
dictatorships.  All  are  still  committed  to 
the  goal  of  a  Communist  world  system  In 
which  they  are  to  find  ultimate  safety.  The 
people  of  the  whole  area  remain  deprived  of 
human  rights.  They  have  no  effective  voice 
In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Terror, 
violence  and  constraint  have  abated  not  be- 
cause the  regimes  have  undergone  a  change 
of  heart  but  only  because  they  feel  more 
self-assured,  and  because  they  were  forced 
to  offer  some  concession  to  overcome  the  pas- 
sive resistance  of  the  people  and  Increase 
production.  Under  the  shield  of  an  all- 
pervasive  and  professionaUy  more  skilled 
police  apparatus  they  can  now  afford  to  be 
more  lenient  and  thus  extract  more  work 
from  their  subjects. 

Today,  ten  years  after  the  repudiation  of 
StaUn  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  ten  years  atfer  the 
PoUsh  and  Hungarian  RebelUons.  it  can  be 
said  that  a  new  level  of  basic  similarity.  If 
not  uniformity,  has  been  reached  In  the 
Communist  zone  of  Europe.  This  refiects.  by 
and  large,  the  low  plateau  at  which  the  so- 
called  liberalization  came  to  rest  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Poland,  way  ahead  In  the  late 
fifties,  has  gone  through  a  process  of  retro- 
gression. The  laggards,  more  particularly 
Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria,  have  moved  up. 
Leaving  aside  the  differences  In  national 
character  and  In  socio-economic  structure, 
there  Is  more  similarity  today  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  satellite  regimes  have  also  undergone 
some  change.  Moscow  has  drawn  Its  lessons 
from  the  1956  events.  It  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  satellite  regimes  have  grown  up  and 
acquired  enough  experience  to  take  care  of 
their  day-to-day  affairs.  It  has  moreover 
come  to  see  that,  far  from  being  harmful,  a 
new  projection  of  the  satellites  as  truly  Inde- 
pendent nations  could  help  In  consolidating 
the  regimes  domestically.  In  weakening  the 
cohesion  and  alertness  of  the  Western  na- 
tions and,  in  the  process,  bring  much  needed 
economic  benefits  to  the  Eastern  bloc.  In  the 
form  of  Western  credits. 

Unlike  the  Western  system  of  alUances,  the 
Soviet  bloc  rests,  above  all,  on  the  awareness 
of  each  Communist  regime  that  the  certainty 
of  Soviet  backing,  as  clearly  demonstrated  In 
the  case  of  Hungary,  Is  the  best  assurance 
against  Its  Internal  enemies.  This  provides 
the  bloc  with  a  source  of  coheslveness  which 
Is  absent  in  the  Western  alliances.  It  is  no 
accident  that  Oomulka's  Poland,  which  de- 
spite retrogressive  poUcles  has  maintained 
the  largest  measure  of  Internal  autonomy 
and  essential  areas  of  permissiveness,  has  also 
become  the  most  dependable  supporter  of 
Soviet  foreign  poUcy  moves.  And  there  Is 
nothing  paradoxical  In  the  fact  that  Ro- 
mania, the  country  at  once  the  least  Uberal- 
Ized  and  geographically  the  most  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  pressures,  has  taken  Ubertles  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Having  maintained  a  tolerable  level  of  In- 
ternal liberalization,  Gomulka  can  Invoke 
the  PoUsh  national  Interest  as  a  seemingly 
valid  Justification  for  a  close  cooperation 
with  a  more  considerate  Soviet  Union.  Re- 
luctant to  loosen  up  the  regime  domestically, 
the  Bucharest  Communists  had  to  look  for 
other  means  to  gain  Internal  acceptance. 
Nationalistic  postures  and  gestures  of  Inde- 
pendence appeared  to  them  as  the  least  risky 
substitutes,  the  more  so  as  they  could  cred- 
ibly represent  them  In  Moscow  both  as  the 
surest  way  to  popular  support  and  as  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Soviet 
grand  strategy  In  Europe. 
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Obsessed  with  the  delusion  of  a  disinte- 
grating   Soviet   bloc.    Western    governments 
and  pubUc  opinion  no  longer  believe  in  a 
Soviet  design  in  Exirope.     They  dismiss  as 
utterly   obsolete    the    view   that   the   Soviet 
Union  might  stlU  think  in  terms  of  further 
expansion  on  the  old  continent.    The  Slno- 
Sovlet    rut,    "the    nuclear    stalemate"     the 
"withering  away"  of  the  Ideological  commit- 
ments, the  pragmatism  born  of  the  need  to 
cope  with  stubborn  economic  problems    the 
'Increasing  Independence"  of  the  satellites 
and   of   the   Western    Cdbimunlst   parties—' 
these  and  many  other  reasons  are  offered  in 
support  of  the  view  that  the  peril  for  West- 
ern Europe  has  greatly  diminished  and  may 
have  disappeared  altogether.     These  are    of 
course,  Judgments  rather  than  facts.    Events 
may  prove  them  right  or  wrong,  but  In  the 
meantime  elementary  prudence  should  com- 
mand attenUon  for  a  very  different  Judg- 
ment about  recent  developments  In  Europe 
It  Is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  since  the 
Cuban   confrontation   Moscow  has  replaced 
the  poUcy  of  intimidation  with  a  policy  of 
fragmentation.     The   long-standing   aim  of 
bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of  American 
power  from  Europe  and   the  disruption  of 
NATO  were  to  be  achieved  by  political  ma- 
neuvers, diplomacy   and  propaganda  rather 
than  by  threats.     To  this  end,  the  sense  of 
common   danger  on   which  NATO  and   the 
presence   of  American   forces   are   grounded 
had  to  be  dispelled.    What  better  means  to 
achieve  this  than   fostering  an  image  of  a 
Soviet  Union   involved   in  serious  domestic 
troubles    and    paralyzed    by    its    difficulties 
with    China  and   its  East   European   aUles? 
The  fact  is  that  the  sense  of  danger  has  been 
seriously    undermined    in    Western    Europe 
Soviet  Communist  Party  head  L.  Brezhnev 
gloatingly  spoke  at  the  22nd  Party  Congress 
m  March  1966.  of  the  accelerating  disintegra- 
tion of  the  "imperialist  bloc".    "The  U  3   l« 
no  longer  able"— he  claimed— to  direct  "the 
policy  of  its  allies  as  sweepingly  as  before. 
It  Is  a  long  time  now  since  any  serious  poli- 
tician, let  alone  the  people,  has  given  cre- 
dence to   the  myth   of  a   threat  of  Soviet 
aggression    which   once   helped   forge    these 
blocs."     And   did    not    Secretary    Rusk    ac- 
knowledge    the     upsurge     of     complacency 
when  he  recently  warned  his  NATO  allies 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ought   to  be  Judged 
not  only  In  terms  of  its  present  presumed 
Intentions   but   also   In   terms   of  its   cana- 
bllity?  *^ 

The  important  discovery  made  by  the  So- 
viet leadership  in  the  last  two  years  has  been 
that  discretion,  abstention  from  threatening 
postTires  and  projection  of  a  benign  image 
are  the  most  e.Tective  contribution  they  can 
make  to  the  dissolution  of  NATO.    The  ac- 
tual wrecking  task  could  be  accomplished 
most    effectively    by    General    de    Gaulle    to 
the   extent  that  he  is  strengthened  In  his 
beUef  that  he  can  attract  the  satellites  and 
build  a  continental  Europe  sufficiently  strong 
to    form    a    counterweight    to    the    Soviet 
Union,   without  the   American  presence   in 
Europe.      The    eagerness    with    which    the 
satellites  cooperated   in  the  essential  work 
of  confirming  President  de  Gaulle's  precon- 
ceptions   and    expectations;    their    effective 
collaboration  In  the  development  and  for- 
mulation of  the  proposals  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  European  Security  Pact 
(In   the   framework   of   a   Conference   from 
which  the  U.S.  would  be  excluded)   are  so 
many  Indications  of  the  essential  unity  of 
the  supposedly  disintegrating  Soviet  bloc. 

That  such  efforts  are  not  entirely  without 
effect  is  shown  by  the  interest  expressed 
recently  in  the  idea  of  a  European  security 
conference  and  pact  by  such  staunch  NATO 
allies  as  Belgium  and  Italy.  Isn't  It  legiti- 
mate to  wonder,  in  such  condlUona,  whether 
It  would  not  be  more  appropriate  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  danger  of  the  disintegration 
of  NATO  than  to  console  oneself  with  the 
Idea   that,   as  Ambassador  George  Kennan 
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put   it   recenUy,    "the   unity    of   the    Com- 
munist bloc  la  a  matter  of  the  past." 

Whether  the  quiet,  complacency-generat- 
ing strategy  the  Soviet  leaders  are  conduct- 
ing stems  from  necessity  or  deliberate  choice 
Is  not  the  real  question.  The  real  question 
Is  whether  or  not  this  policy  works  And 
careful  examlnaUon  shows  that  It  is  much 
more  accurate  to  speak  of  the  disintegration 
of  Western  cohesion  than  of  the  break-un 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Complacency  In  the  West.  It  Is  true,  la  not 
a  new  phenomenon.     We  have  witnessed  it 
before.    But  every  time  it  was  assuming  dan- 
gerous  dimensions  some   brutal   Soviet  ac- 
tion came  to  reawaken  the  West      In  1948 
It  was  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia;  In  1949 
the  BerUn  blockade;   from   1950  to  1953  the 
Korean  aggression;  in  1956  Hungary;  In  1958 
the  Berlin   ultimatum;    In   1961   the  BerUn 
Wall;  m  1962  the  Cuban  mi.ssile  adventure 
All   these  aggressive  moves   acted  as  cata- 
lysts   to   Western    unity.     Today   the   peril 
is   all  the  greater  because  Soviet  mistakes 
are  less  likely  to  help  the  West  recover  unity 
and   awareness.     This   Is   true  In  the   first 
place  because  the  recent  Soviet  strategy  has 
been  validated  by  its  success.    In  the  second 
place  because  the  collective-type  leadership 
the  Soviets  have  today  Is  by  its  very  nature 
inclined  to  act  cautiously  and  has  a  built-in 
reluctance  to  undertake  actions  that  would 
once  again  alarm  and  unify  the  West. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  question  of 
the  means  proposed  to  foster  evolutionary 
change  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations  submits: 

The  professed  objective  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Communist-ruled  countries  of 
East  Europe  Is  to  foster  evolution-gradual 
change  towards  open  societies.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  remarked  in  outlining  a  policy 
of  'peaceful  engagement",  the  U.S.  Is  not 
out  to  drive  wedges  between  tlie  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellites  by  encouragUig  the 
latter  to  assert  their  Independence.  It  rather 
seeks  to  put  an  end  to  the  partition  of  Eu- 
rope by  the  combined  effect  of  a  detente 
and  area-wide  changes  in  East  Europe. 

If  this  Is  the  official  policy,  whether  one 
agrees  or  not  with  Its  premises  and  expecta- 
tions, the  next  logical  question  Is:  which 
among  the  actions  the  Administration  plans 
to  undertake  are  likely  to  help  and  which 
are  likely  to  hinder  the  desired  erosion  of 
the  totalitarian  system. 

In  the  context  of  the  present  foreign  policy 
only  two  broad  categories  of  action  may  be 
described  as  practical:  actions  designed  to 
broaden,  deepen  and  improve  political,  cul- 
tural and  human  relations,  on  the  one  hand 
and  economic  cooperation,  on  the  other.      ' 

.v.^.®?®'"'""^  *^^  ^'■-*  category,  the  danger  Is 
that  improving  relations  with  the  unpopular 
Communist  regimes  might  become  an  end 
instead  of  a  means  to  reach  the  people  they 
rule.    Silence  on  the  ultimate  objective  of 
U.S.  policy,  to  promote  both  peace  and  free- 
dom, failure  to  make  clear  the  disUnctlon 
between  the  luichosen  rulers  and  the  people 
who  must  put  up  with  them,  or  excessively 
friendly  gestures  by  U.S.  officials  or  Impor- 
tant private  visitors,  which  give  the  rulers 
increased  respectability— all  these  are  apt  to 
demoralize  the  antlreglme  majorities     This 
would  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  un- 
spectacular but  steady  pressures  from  the 
people,  mostly  in  the  form  of  foot-dragging 
in  the  fields  and  at  the  work  benches      To 
discourage   these   pressures    by   the   people, 
would  defeat  our  purpose,  because  mo^t  of 
the  beneficial  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  Eastern  Europe  in  recent  years  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  need  of  the  regimes 
to  secure  more  cooperation  from  the  work- 
ing population. 

Concerning  economic  cooperation  with  the 
East  European  Communist-ruled  countries 
with  which  we  are  primarily  concerned  here" 
a  fundamental  dUtlnction  must  be  made  be- 
tween normal  trade  exchanges  of  non-stra- 
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teglc  goods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  trade  based 
on  medium  or  long-term  American  credits  or 
exporte  of  strategic  goods,  on  the  other 

Nornxal  trade  relations  in  non-stratCKic 
goods  between  the  technologically  more  ad- 
vanced  West  and  the  politlcally-moUvated 
economies  of  the  East  European  countrlw 
Is  apt  to  benefit  more  to  the  latter.  There  U 
nevertheless,  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  cas^ 
Of  the  captive  countries:  Increased  trade  re- 
duces somewhat  their  economic  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  reason  a  pol- 
ley  of  promoting  normal  exchanges  of  goods 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  proclaimed  ob- 
jective of  the  U.S.  In  East  Europe. 

But  credits  and  exports  of  U.S.  strateelc 
goods,   technological  "know-how"   and   pre- 
cision Instrumenta  are  another  matter     For 
several  years  now  the  centrally  planned  and 
operated  economies  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
been  beset  with  Increasingly  difficult  prob- 
lems.    To  overcome  them  Soviet  and  other 
East  European  economists  have  worked  out 
quite  bold  plans  of  reform.     These  plans  pro- 
vided for  the  dispersal  of  deci-Mon  maklne 
and   for  a   more   or   less   developed   market 
mechanism— to  replace  arbitrary  decisions  of 
the   central    planners.     Both    In    the   Soviet 
Union  and  in  the  satellite  countries,  which 
have  enacted  or  are  in  the  process  of  enacting 
such  reforms,  the  proposals  of  the  economists 
were  strongly  opposed  by  the  planning  and 
party  bureaucracy.     As  a  result  of  this  ob- 
struction, the  reforms  were  whittled  down 
to  the  point  where  very  little  is  left  of  the 
market  mechanism,  or  of  the  Increased  decl- 
slon-maklng  authority  of  the   m.inager   of 
enterprises.     The  half-measures  provided  by 
the  final   reform  plans  will   not  work  and 
sooner   or   later   necessity   will   compel   the 
regimes  to  take  another  hard  look  at  their 
crisis-ridden  economies. 

The  point  is  that  the  party  and  planning 
bureaucrats  will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid 
reforms  that  would  result  in  dispersal  or 
decision-rnaking.  Therefore,  the  foremost 
Hope  of  the  Communist  rulers  is  that  larae- 
scale  Western  credits  and  Western  technology 
Will  enable  them  to  postpone  or  even  forgo 
such  reforms,  it  follows  that  loans  going 
beyond  the  normal  short-term  credits  (three 
to  twelve  months)  are  hkely  to  hinder  rather 
than  stimulate  decentralization  and  diffusion 
of  power,  the  essential  prerequisite  of  any 
evolution  toward  more  open  societies. 

Permitting  the  East  European  regimes  to 
acquire  from  the  U.S.  second  or  even  third 
generation  computers  and  other  products 
of  advanced  technology  will  have  the  same 
effect.  Communist  leadership,  both  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Captive  Nations  has 
indeed  become  "computer-minded"  during 
the  last  two  years.  They  regard  cybernetics 
as  the  new  science  and  computers  as  the 
miraculous  tool  that  will  enable  them  to 
avert  a  radical  departure  from  central 
planning.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  Im- 
portant thing  is  that  they  expect  salva- 
tion from  these  gadgets  and  would.  In  the 
meanwhile,  procrastinate  on  measures  of  re- 
form Involving  political  risks. 

A  careful  analysis  of  a  report  presented 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Romanian 
Communist  Party,  on  December  23.  1966    bv 
Nicolae  Ceausescu.  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  party,  fully  confirms  our  views.    In  this 
report   Ceausescu   gave   a   long   list   of   the 
serious  shortcomings  of  Romanian  agricul- 
ture.   Industry   and   economic   organization. 
But  when  it  came  to  prescribing  remedial 
meastu-es  he  once  again  refrained  from  pro- 
posing economic  reforms  on  the  pattern  put 
forward   in  other  East  European  countries. 
There  was  no  suggestion  for  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  central  planners  and  adminis- 
trators;   there  was   not  even   lip  service  to 
a  market  mechanism.    The  Romanian  Party 
head  merely  called  for  Improved  organiza- 
tion and  more  zeal.    But  he  discreetly  tucked 
away  In  hU  lengthy  report  the  two  sources 
from  which  be  expected  decisive  help:  ar- 
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rangemente  of  cooperation  with  foreign  coun- 
tries (a  euphemism  for  Western  credits). 
Western  "management  science"  and  Western 
computers.  These  are  supposed  to  make  work 
the  over-centralized  planning  and  operation 
of  the  economy  which  is  essential  to  the 
Communist  party's  total  political  power. 
These  are  to  permit  the  regime  to  keep  the 
reins  of  the  economy  tightly  in  the  hands 
of  the  party  leadership. 

In  opposing  medium  and  long-term  cred- 
its and  In  stressing  the  negatlte  Impact  of 
the  sale  of  such  products  of  advanced  tech- 
nology as  are  the  American  computers  on 
evolutionary  changes  In  Eastern  Europe,  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations 
would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting,  in  sup- 
port of  Its  position  on  East-West  economic 
relations  two  passages  from  the  report  pre- 
sented to  the  President  on  May  7.  1965.  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Rela- 
tions with  East  European  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (J.  Irving  Miller  was  its  Chair- 
man, and  Eugene  R.  Black  and  Crawford 
Oreenwalt  were  among  Its  members) : 

"Apart  from  commercial  risks.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  long-term  credits 
could  run  counter  to  the  central  purpo?e  of 
this  trade  and  reduce  Its  potential  political 
benefits.  If  Communist  countries  are  on  a 
scale  substantially  beyond  their  near-term 
capacity  to  finance,  they  should  be  obliged 
to  face  up  to  the  implications  of  that  posi- 
tion. The  appropriate  course  for  them  to 
follow  up  would  be  to  divert  resources  to 
their  export  Industries  and  to  devote  greater 
effort  to  design  and  marketing  activities  for 
sales  m  the  West.  Long-term  credits  enable 
these  countries  to  postpone  such  decisions 
and  transfer  the  burden  of  adjustment  to 
Western  capital  markets,  rather  than  to  .tc- 
cept  the  responsibilities  of  growing  Interde- 
pendence with  the  Free  World." 

".  .  .  long  term  growth  In  the  trade  of  the 
European  Communist  countrleB  with  the 
United  States  Is  more  up  to  them  than  up  to 
us.  They  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  in- 
vest In  new  export  Industries  to  learn  new 
marketing  methods,  to  build  dealer  and  serv- 
ice organizations  abroad,  and  to  develop  re- 
lations of  confidence  with  the  United  States 
business  firms.  Such  positive  actions  move 
a  country  to  participate  in  the  world  economy 
and  abide  by  generally  accepted  international 
practices.  They  are  intimately  related  to  a 
nation's  world  outlook  and  are  evolutionary 
In  nature.  If  made,  they  would  move  these 
countries  In  directions  favorable  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  welfare." 


MULTISTATE  TAX  COMPACTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
the  50  States  has  Its  own  body  of  tax 
law.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  But  In 
many  Instances  these  varied  laws  have 
caused  undue  and  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  Industries  and  businesses  operating 
on  an  interstate  basis.  The  need  for  a 
reasonable  solution  has  long  been  noted. 

House  bill  11798,  the  former  'Willis  bill, 
has  been  advanced  as  a  possible  solution. 
This  bill  calls  for  the  resting  in  the 
Treasury  Department  of  a  power  of  uni- 
fication of  multistate  industrial  and 
business  taxation. 

However,  such  a  bill  is  not  the  answer 
because  of  numerous  considerations, 
among  which  is  the  basic  realization  of 
the  American  approach  to  government. 
To  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  power  to  establish  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  all  multistate  taxation  Is 
to  reduce  the  political  viability  of  the 
units  of  government  which  hold  the  most 
direct  interest  in  such  taxing— the 
States.    A  further  point  of  contention 


surrounds  the  very  elementary  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  laws  be  ap- 
plied uniformly,  for  such  a  fact  would 
eventually  extend  the  Treasury's  power 
to  control  of  taxation  within  a  State  as 
well  as  taxation  between  the  States. 

In  my  Judgment,  such  a  step  as  is  here 
envisioned  would  be  just  another  in  the 
long  walk  toward  an  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral Government.  To  remove  the  power 
of  the  State  to  deal  with  this  particular 
problem  is  only  to  further  reduce  its 
ability  to  deal  with  the  other  situations 
necessitating  a  solution.  And  when  we 
injure  the  political  viabiUty  and  admin- 
istrative authority  of  the  States,  we  act 
only  to  destroy  the  federal  system.  The 
power  of  the  State— its  ability  to  acU- 
must  be  preserved.  But  the  bill  contains 
more  than  philosophical  hazards.  Eco- 
nomically, it  is  unwise.  Especially  when 
CDnsldering  a  State  such  as  my  own — 
Wyoming. 

Wyoming,  though  geograplilcally  vast, 
is  sparsely  settled.  Approximately  350,- 
000  fine  citizens  populate  my  State.  We 
are  a  ranching  people — a  smalltown 
State.  Our  capital — Cheyenne — is  a  city 
of  52,000.  Our  industry  Is  small  and 
limited.  We  are  serviced  mostly  from 
outside  our  State— from  Denver  and 
Omaha,  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  Billings. 
Because  of  our  size  and  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  our  location  and  situation, 
we  are  a  consumer  State.  We  depend 
very  heavily  upon  our  sales  and  use 
taxes.  Seventy  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  which  goes  to  our  general  fund 
comes  from  the  sales  and  use  taxes. 

Yet  the  proposed  legislation  would  al- 
most completely  eliminate  such  taxa- 
tion; and  businesses  which  benefit  from 
our  State's  growth  would  be  immune 
to  their  taxpaying  responsibilities. 
Certainly  we  must  admit  the  necessity  of 
allocating  taxable  income  to  the  State 
in  which  it  was  generated.  But  neither 
the  jurisdictional  nor  the  apportion- 
ment features  of  the  bill  aie  geared  to 
correspond  with  actual  doing  of  busi- 
ness and  the  generation  of  income. 
These  jurisdictional  and  apportionment 
features  sacrifice  tax  policy  and,  con- 
sequently, economic  development  to- 
gether with  taxation  revenues  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity.  But  such  nation- 
wise  uniformity  is  impossible,  unless  we 
do  that  which,  in  the  end,  would  seri- 
ously damage  a  number  of  our  consumer 
States. 

Legislation  toward  a  solution  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Senators  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick],  Wyo- 
ming's neighbor  to  the  south.  S.  883, 
the  bill  which  I  have  cosponsored,  would 
allow  States  to  enter  into  multistate 
taxation  compacts.  I  have  also  joined 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  in  introducing  suiother  bill 
which  also  seeks  to  permit  such  highly 
desirable  compacts. 

This  process  would  give  power  to  the 
States  and  would  certainly  reinforce  our 
stairstep  system  of  federalism — that 
process  by  which  power  flows  from  below 
and  is  not  dispersed,  possibly  according 
to  whim,  from  above. 

The  inequities  which  exist  — the 
wrongs  of  the  present  taxing  system — 
can  and  should  be  corected  by  the  States, 


working  closely  together.  In  this  way 
we  can  not  only  protect  our  federal 
system,  but  also  be  Insured  that  our 
consumer  States  will  not  be  Injured  by 
decisions  which  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion with,  or  knowledge  of,  the  situation 
"btick  home." 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  held  its  midwinter  meeting  in 
Washington  last  month.  One  of  the 
major  topics  discussed  in  committee 
meetings  and  in  general  session  was  In- 
terstate taxation  of  multistate  business. 

The  association  reafllrmed  It  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  legislation  in  this  field 
and  urged  the  States  to  adopt  the  multi- 
state  tax  compact  as  a  means  of  elimi- 
nating Inequities  that  presently  may 
exist,  according  to  Elton  K.  McQuery, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  adopted  by  that 
association  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  motion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taxation  of  Mttltistate  BtrsiNXSs 
The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  at  the  closing  general  session  of  its 
mid-winter  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C., 
March  1-3,  1967,  adopted  the  foUowlng 
motion : 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  opposes  any  eSorte  to  secure  federal 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  jurisdictional 
limits  on  state  and  local  taxing  power, 
formulae  for  computing  and  reporting  state 
and  local  tax  liability  of  the  administration 
of  state  and  local  tax  laws;  The  Association 
supporte  the  adoption  of  the  Multistate  Tax 
Compact  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  State  Oovernmenta. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  will  give  its 
unstinting  support  to  the  Allott-Etom- 
inick  and  Magnuson  bills,  as  a  means 
of  allowing  the  States  to  seek  solutions 
to  their  own  multistate  taxation  prob- 
lems. 


PRESERVING  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Capitol  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  cher- 
ished historical  monuments.  As  a  sym- 
bol of  our  heritage,  it  enshrines  the 
memories  of  countless  men  who  have 
made  our  Nation  great.  It  is  likewise 
still  the  place  of  assemblage  for  today's 
legislators  who  carry  on  the  torch  of 
freedom  to  future  generations.  The 
Capitol  is,  at  once,  a  citadel  for  the 
future,  a  workshop  for  the  present,  and 
a  monument  to  the  past. 

Only  one  exterior  wall  of  the  original 
Capitol  remains  visible,  the  west  front. 
Admittedly,  it  is  badly  in  need  of  struc- 
tural repair.  However,  there  are  some, 
Mr.  President,  who  wish  to  conceal  this 
last  remaining  vestige  and  expand  the 
building  to  provide  new  offices,  restau- 
rants and  other  facilities.  Not  only 
would  this  cost  $34  million;  it  would  also, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  destroy  the  har- 
mony and  the  beauty  of  the  Capitol  and 
would  cover  the  last  original  exterior 
wall  of  this  historic  shrine,  as  well. 

In  response  to  an  Item  in  one  of  my 
recent  newsletters,  more  than  5,000  of 
my  constituents  have  written  to  me  Indi- 
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eating  they  wish  to  join  the  fight  to  save 
the  Capitol.  Letters  are  still  pouring  in 
from  all  over  Indiana  and  from  persons 
in  all  walks  of  life.  They  are  written 
by  mayors  of  both  pohtical  parties,  busi- 
nessmen, factory  workers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, schoolchildren,  and  many  others. 
The  Capitol  belongs  to  all  the  people,  Mr. 
President,  to  past,  present,  and  future 
generations  of  Americans.  The  response 
of  the  people  to  the  movement  to  pre- 
serve this,  one  of  our  Nation's  most  cher- 
ished landmarks,  has  been  m&gniflcent 
and  overwhelming. 

One  of  the  argimients  which  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  the  expansion  and  re- 
construction of  the  west  front  is  that  the 
old  walls  are  in  danger  of  collapsing  and 
that  restoration  is  not  practicable. 
However,  according  to  the  findings  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  described  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  4,  careful  Investigation  discloses 
that  the  west  front  can  be  restored.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  experts  who  made  this 
study,  the  structural  weaknesses  of  the 
Capitol  do  not  indicate  any  danger  of 
collapse  and  can  be  corrected.  An  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  same  day  commented: 

To  conceal  the  last  remaining  visible  wall 
of  the  old  structure  would  be  a  sheer  act 
of  vandalism  In  the  light  of  the  AlA  findings. 

The  original  planner  of  Washington. 
D.C..  Pierre  L'Enfant,  once  described 
Capitol  Hill  as  a  pedestal  waiting  for  a 
monument.  The  Capitol  is  certainly  that 
magnificent  monument  he  envisioned. 
This  historic  shrine  must  be  preserved. 
The  distinguished  committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  should 
be  commended  on  its  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
article  and  the  editorial  reporting  and 
commenting  upon  the  AIA  findings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom   the  Washington   Post.   Apr.   5,    1967] 
Study   Denies   Danger    of    Cou.apse— Capi- 
tol's  Detkworated   West    Pbont    Can   Be 
Restored,  Abchitects  Assert 
(By  Elsie  Carper) 
A  special  committee  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of   Architects   has   found   the   West 
Pront  of  the  Capitol  badly  deteriorated  but 
m  such  a  condition  that  It  can  be  restored. 
The  committee's   report  sent  to  congres- 
sional leaders  yesterday,  challenges  the  con- 
tention of  Capitol  Architect  J.  George  Stew- 
art that  the  old  sandstone  walls  are  In  dan- 
ger of  collapsing.     Stewart  has  proposed   a 
$34-mllllon    marble    extension    that    would 
buttress  the  west  walls  and  add  4,5  acres  of 
floor  space. 

The  report,  the  result  of  five  months  of 
study,  gave  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  resto- 
ration but  said  It  is  unlikely  that  it  would 
approach  the  cost  of  the  extension. 

In  a  preface  to  the  report,  AIA  President 
Charles  M.  Nes  Jr.  calls  on  Congress  to  re- 
store the  building  as  It  now  stands  and  to 
estabUsh  a  permanent  policy  prohlblUng  any 
further  major  alteration  "other  than  that 
absolutely  necessary  for  structural  and  safe- 
ty reasons." 

"The  AIA  believes  that  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  cover  up  the  last  remaining  exterior 
portion  of  the  original  Capitol,"  the  Nes 
statement  says. 

Nes  said  the  extension  was  proposed  with- 
out consideration  of  the  over-all  space  needs 


of  Congress.  No  adequate  survey  was  made 
to  see  If  functions  now  carried  on  In  the 
building  could  be  moved  elsewhere,  he  said. 
"Certainly,  if  one  Is  to  provide  the  most 
up-to-date  and  advanced,  flexible,  functional 
and  handsome  space,  one  would  not  nor- 
mally start  with  the  restricting  envelope  of 
a  building  conceived  a  century-and-a-half 
ago." 

Nes  said  that  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
a  master  plan  for  future  construction  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  to  establish  a  commission  of 
"highly  experienced  professionals"  to  Imple- 
ment the  plan  and  pass  on  the  design  of  new 
buildings. 

The  report  recommends  removing  all  ex- 
terior paint  and  replacing  stones  that  are 
structurally  unsound  with  the  same  sand- 
stone material  as  that  of  the  original  wall. 

While  the  Capitol  is  "experiencing  some 
vertical  settlement,"  the  report  says,  "it  is 
not  slipping  down  hlU." 

Members  of  the  committee  were  architects 
Samuel  E.  Homsey  of  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Francis  D.  Lethbrldge  and  John  W.  Stenhouse 
of  Washington:  Louis  Rossetti  of  Detroit, 
and  Norman  C.  Fletcher  of  Lexington,  Mass. 
They  were  assisted  by  Carl  Hansen,  a  struc- 
tural engineer. 

As  for  the  restoration  project,  Nes  noted 
that  "admittedly.  It  will  be  a  Job  requiring 
skill  and  patience.  But  if  the  decision  to 
restore  the  Capitol  is  made,  our  building 
technology  is  certainly  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  5.  1967J 
Saving  the  Capitol 
Unless  Congress  is  Indifferent  to  the  waste 
of  pubUc  funds,  blind  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son. Immune  to  the  petitions  of  historians 
and  deaf  to  the  advice  of  the  Nation's  best 
architectural  opinion,  there  will  be  no  exten- 
sion of  the  West  Front  of  the  United  States 
Capitol. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  on 
the  advice  of  a  task  force  which  has  made 
a  painstaking  study  of  the  condition  of  the 
West  Front,  recommends  "that  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol  be  restored  and  that 
Congress  establish  a  permanent  policy  pro- 
hibiting any  further  major  alteration  to  the 
Capitol  other  than  that  absolutely  necessary 
for  structural  and  safety  reasons." 

The  report  finds  that  none  of  the  defects 
In  the  old  structure  indicates  danger  of  col- 
lapse or  suggests  that  correction  is  not  prac- 
ticable. It  Is  the  finding  of  the  architects 
that  "the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  can  be 
restored  and  Its  structural  weaknesses  cor- 
rected." 

That  Is  what  should  be  done.  Congress 
ought  to  direct  Its  servants  to  act  upon  this 
rcoommendatlon  and  to  procure  appropriate 
professional  advice  to  plan  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  wall.  The  shocking  proposal 
to  build  an  addition  to  the  Capitol  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  more  than  $34  million 
(which  no  doubt  would  exceed  $50  million 
In  the  end)  should  be  formally  rejected.  TO 
conceal  the  last  remaining  visible  wall  of  the 
old  structure  would  be  a  sheer  act  of  vandal- 
ism. In  the  light  of  the  AIA  findings. 

There  was  a  nation-wide  protest  at  the 
very  thought  of  this  desecration  of  a  build- 
ing that  U  at  once  a  seat  of  the  national 
government  and  an  historic  shrine.  That 
protest,  now  supported  by  the  most  compe- 
tent architectural  opinion  In  the  country, 
must  be  heard  by  Congress. 


April  6,  1967 


VIETNAMESE   YOUTH   AND   SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
pression is  often  given  in  this  country 
that  the  young  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  unconcerned  about  the  conflict 
which  presently  engulfs  their  country. 


The  few  students  who  have  participated 
in  demonstrations  against  the  govern- 
ment have  received  the  same  exagger- 
ated publicity  that  similar  demonstra- 
tions are  given  in  our  own  country.  In 
both  cases  the  demonstrators  represent 
a  small  but  vocal  minority.  In  neither 
case  do  they  represent  the  feelings  of 
that  much  larger  number  which  under- 
stands very  well  the  real  stakes  in  the 
conflict. 

The  story  of  the  willingness  of  young 
South  Vietnamese  men  and  women  to 
sacriflce  on  behalf  of  freedom  In  their 
country  has  thus  far  been  left  unre- 
ported. Fortunately,  this  situation  has 
been  rectified  with  the  publication  of  an 
important  article  by  Prof.  Edward  C. 
Britton,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Sacramento  State  College,  and  currently 
on  leave  serving  as  a  full-time  consultant 
with  the  Rand  Corp. 

Professor  Britton,  a  long  time  student 
of  Vietnamese  affairs  and  a  man  who 
has  worked  closely  with  Vietnamese 
young  people,  presents  a  detailed  report 
of  the  summer  youth  program  of  1965, 
and  the  subsequent  pilot  project  con- 
ducted In  Vietnam's  District  Eight. 

An  attempt  to  define  and  justify  the 
social  revolution  for  which  the  young 
Vietnamese  are  striving  was  made  by 
Doan  Thanh  Liem.  who  is  perhaps  their 
most  articulate  spokesman.    He  said: 

A  whole  social  revolution  cannot  forget  any 
aspect  of  human  life,  economic,  political  cul- 
tural, or  spiritual. 

An  absolute  social  revolution  Is  impossible 
with  patches  and  half  measures  carried  out 
by  crooked  men.  demagogues,  temporarily 
satisfying  the  apparent  demands  of  a  group 
of  people  to  stabilize  their  position  or  main- 
tain their  individual  power. 

A  human  social  revolution  must  consider 
man  as  the  end.  not  the  means,  must  not  use 
terrorism  or  get  the  truth  distorted  as  under 
dictatorships. 

During  the  summer  of  1965.  8.000  stu- 
dents throughout  South  Vietnam  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  and  built  many 
schools.  Infirmaries,  refugee  homes, 
bridges,  and  orphanages,  including  three 
large  dormitories  for  orphans  at  the  Hoa 
Dao  Buddhist  headquarters  in  Saigon. 
Music  and  dramatic  teams  toured  the 
country.  Medical  students  and  other 
specialists  have  professional  assistance. 

Another  aspect  of  the  youth  program 
was  District  Eight,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saigon,  which  was  chosen  to  be  the  prov- 
ing ground  for  the  revolutionary  ap- 
proach by  which  these  young  people 
people  sought  to  help  their  country.  The 
area  is  an  especially  difficult  one,  with  a 
high  crime  and  Illiteracy  rate,  where 
most  of  the  Inhabitants  are  unskilled 
laborers  who  live  in  squalor. 

One  of  the  first  projects  was  to  build 
an  elementary  school  and.  adjacent  to  it, 
a  child  care  center.  Other  projects  in- 
cluded the  launching  of  two  agricultural 
cooperatives  to  permit  families  to  supple- 
ment their  Incomes  by  raising  pigs, 
chickens,  and  ducks.  Hamlet  and  village 
officials  were  invited  to  a  center  where 
they  received  training  In  the  ways  and 
techniques  of  government. 
Professor  Britton  concludes  that: 
...  a  significant  segment  of  Vietnamese 
youth  has  demonstrated  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  country's  social  and  economic 
reconstruction.     They   undersUnd   the   key 
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ideological  elements  In  the  struggle,  and  they 
see  ultimate  victory  in  the  "commitment  ra- 
tio," not  the  kill  ratio. 

I  wish  to  share  Professor  Britton's 
article  with  other  Senators,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Vietnamese  Youth  and  Social  Revolution 

^  ( By  Edward  C.  Britton ) 

(Dr.  Edward  C.  Britton  Is  Professor  of 
Education  at  Sacramento  State  C^dlege.  cur- 
rently on  leave  serving  as  full-time  consul- 
tant with  the  Rand  Corporation.) 

One  of  the  most  significant  stories  to  come 
out  of  South  Vietnam,  and  one  of  the  least 
known,  concerns  the  county's  youth.  There 
have  been  headlines  about  the  thousands  of 
"Irresponsible"  students  who  have  engaged  In 
street  demonstrations  and  caused  wanton 
destruction  of  property.  But  little  atten- 
tion has  gone  to  the  eight  thousand  young 
volunteers  who  went  out  Into  the  often  dan- 
gerous countryside  of  South  Vietnam  during 
the  summer  of  1965  on  Peace  Corps-like  proj- 
ects, and  who  returned  In  still  greater  nvun- 
bers  this  past  summer.  In  the  face  of  great 
odds,  they  and  other  youth  groups  have  had 
impressive  success,  and  their  work  could 
prove  a  major  factor  in  the  outcome  of  the 
present  struggle.  It  Is  well,  therefore,  to 
try  to  understand  their  aspirations,  and  to 
examine  their  achievements  thus  far. 

WHOTHET  ARE 

Many  youth  leaders  who  today  are  deeply 
Involved  In  social  service  did  indeed  take  to 
the  streets  ai^alnst  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
and  then  aeiAlnst  General  Nguyen  Khanh.  be- 
cause they  were  convinced  that  the  con- 
tinued leadership  of  either  man  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  country.  Yet  these  same 
students  later  called  off  demonstrations 
against  Prime  Minister  Huong,  despite  what 
they  considered  his  IncfTective  leadership,  be- 
cause they  felt  that  stability  at  that  parti- 
cular time  would  best  serve  the  national 
Interest.  On  the  whole.  South  Vietnamese 
youth  has  shown  insight  and  restraint,  and 
only  the  uninformed  observer  is  apt  to  re- 
gard the  handful  of  extremists  and  paid 
demonstrators  as  representing  the  majority 
of  young  people. 

In  our  discussion,  we  shall  Include  among 
"youth"  those  whom  the  young  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  think  of  when  they  use 
the  word:  older  secondary  school  students 
(grades  ten  to  twelve  In  the  American  sys- 
tem), university  students  (some  of  whom 
are  In  their  early  thirties),  and  those  young 
professional  people,  civil  servants,  and  army 
offlcers  who  have  participated  in  youth  pro- 
grams in  the  past  and  continue  to  maintain 
close  communication  with  such  groups  and 
take  an  active  Interest  in  their  work.  In 
most  demonstrations  as  well  as  in  social  serv- 
ice activities.  It  Is  usually  the  secondary 
school  student*  who  provide  the  large  num- 
bers, while  the  smaller  contingent  of  older 
ones — who  often  refer  to  themselves  as  the 
"young  Intellectuals" — tend  to  provide  the 
leadership.  Most  young  men  who  are  not  In 
school  have  been  drafted  Into  either  the  Viet 
Cong  or  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Although  they  are  certainly  part 
of  South  Vietnam's  youth  and  much  needs 
to  be  known  about  them,  they  will  not  be 
discussed  here.  Girls  not  only  enter  Into 
youth  activities  but  often  rise  to  leadership 
positions.  They  are  most  likely  to  be  In- 
volved In  social  service,  but  some  of  them 
are  also  offlcers  In  their  student  unions. 

In  a  country  such  as  South  Vietnam,  youth 
naturally  assumes  a  much  greater  Impor- 
tance and  bears  a  greater  responsibility 
than  in  more  settled  countries.  Vietnam- 
ese peasants  are  generally  out  of  touch  with 


the  center  of  government.  Uninformed  and 
provincial  In  their  outlook,  they  are  hardly 
able  to  give  direction  to  the  course  of  na- 
tional events.  The  older  urbanltes.  though 
literate,  are  often  discredited  because  of  past 
loyalties  to  the  French  or  to  Diem  This 
leaves  urban  youth  with  a  large  part  of  the 
task  of  showing  the  way.  Though  lacking 
political  and  technical  experience,  these 
young  people  must  share  responsibilities  that 
elsewhere  might  be  preempted  by  their  eld- 
ers. 

A  growing  number  of  them  are  choosing 
to  exert  their  experience  through  social  serv- 
ice. Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  peas- 
antry and  city  poor  as  one  of  the  country's 
basic  problems,  they  believe  that  helping 
these  disillusioned  people  to  deal  vrith  their 
local  problems  is  to  build  a  base  for  Viet- 
nam's economic  and  political  future  In  ad- 
dition, they  regard  effective  work  on  such 
programs  as  a  way  of  preparing  young  men 
and  women  for  broader  responsibilities  later 
on.  Their  social  commitment  grows  out  of 
a  profound  pessimism  about  the  present  sit- 
uation, which  seems  to  them  to  call  for 
sweeping  changes  of  behavior.  And  they  are 
willing  to  begin  with  themselves.  The  coun- 
try's needs,  as  they  see  them,  are  reflected 
in  their  frequent  use  of  the  term  "revolu- 
tionary." •  As  the  leader  of  one  social  service 
poup  explained  to  the  author.  "Revolution 
is  a  complete  transformation  of  society  be- 
cause in  our  country  everything  Is  corrup- 
tion." Vietnam's  youth  sees  no  hope  in 
'business  as  usual." 

Another  attempt  to  define  and  Justify  the 
social  revolution  for  which  the  young  Viet- 
namese are  striving  was  made  by  Doan 
Thanh  Llem.  who  Is  perhaps  the  most  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  the  students  today. 
About  thh-ty  years  old,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  highly  successful  commu- 
nity development  project  In  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Saigon,  which  will  be  discussed  In 
some  detail  below.    Liem  wrote  recently: 

"A  whole  social  revolution  cannot  forget 
any  aspect  of  human  life,  economic,  politi- 
cal, cultural,  or  spiritual. 

"An  absolute  social  revolution  Is  Impos- 
sible with  patches  and  half -measures  carried 
out  by  crooked  men.  demagogues,  tempo- 
rarily 8.itlsfylng  the  apparent  demands  of  a 
group  of  people  to  stabilize  their  position 
or  maintain  their  individual  power. 

"A  human  social  revolution  must  consider 
man  as  the  end,  not  the  means,  must  not 
use  terrorism  or  get  the  truth  distorted  as 
under  dictatorships." 

The  "revolutionary"  needed  to  carry  out 
this  task  is.  by  implication,  a  dedicated  and 
disciplined  humanitarian.  Unlike  his  Com- 
munist counterpart,  he  understands  the 
value  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual.  Many  of  the  students 
have  this  understanding,  having  experienced 
the  brutal  totalitarianism  of  the  Viet  Cong 
As  of  now,  only  a  small  number  of  them  may 
be  living  as  "revolutionaries."  But  their 
number  Is  growing,  and  many  more  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  appeal  of  the  movement  and 
would  be  caught  up  in  it  if  gained  momen- 
tum. 

AN    OPPORTUNITT 

The  first  opportunity  for  South  Viet- 
namese youth  to  Join  together  in  a  nation- 
wide attack  on  pressing  social  problems 
came  In  January  1965.  The  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  the  National  Voluntary  Service,  the 
High  School  Movement  for  Social  Action,  and 
several  religious  groups  had  worked  with  the 
rural  and  urban  poor  for  many  years.  But 
these  fragmentary  programs  had  suffered 
from  lack  of  funds  and  the  absence  of  gov- 
ernmental approval  and  support.  Their 
leadership,  although  determined  and  able, 
was  divided,  and  the  difficulties  they  faced 
were  often  overwhelming.  After  the  down- 
fall of  Diem,  student  groups  approached  each 
new  government  with  comprehensive  pro- 
posals for  social  service  projects,  and  quite 


consistently  were  refused  government  sup- 
port and  even  denied  permission  to  organize. 
From  their  friends  In  the  civil  service,  they 
would  learn  that  the  responsible  officials  did 
not  trust  the  students,  regarding  them  as 
dangerously  Irresponsible  and  Incompetent, 
and  suspecting  them  of  being  motivated 
more  strongly  by  political  than  by  social 
considerations. 

A  partial  breakthrough  came  In  the  fall 
of  1964.  when  several  youth  groups,  with 
government  support.  Jointly  collected  and 
distributed  aid  to  flood  victims  In  the  cen- 
tral provinces.  It  was  the  largest  coopera- 
tive venture  of  Its  kind  up  to  that  date. 
The  International  Voluntary  Service  (IVS)' 
gave  effective  assistance  to  tbe  youth  groups, 
facilitating  the  logistics  and  providing  liaison 
with  both  the  Vietnamese  government  and 
American  authorities. 

Earlier,  in  the  late  summer  of  1964.  after 
a  series  of  street  demonstrations.  AID'S  Di- 
rector of  Field  Operations  in  South  Vietnam. 
Dr.  George  K.  Tanham,  and  his  deputy, 
Colonel  Samuel  V.  Wilson,  requested  the 
Rand  Corporation  to  sponsor  a  study  of 
Vietnamese  youth.  The  author'  was  en- 
gaged by  Rand  as  the  principal  member  of 
the  research  team.  With  Invaluable  support 
from  the  IVS.  he  talked  with  many  youth 
group  members  and  their  leaders  throughout 
the  coimtry  about  their  hopes  as  well  as 
their  problems.  He  found  them  to  be  far 
more  positive  In  their  approach  than  the 
Image  that  many  Americans  and  older  Viet- 
namese have  of  them.  The  AID  Mission  Di- 
rector In  South  Vietnam.  James  S.  Klllen. 
upon  receiving  the  recommendations  of  the 
Rand  study,  offered  to  support  any  promis- 
ing service  project  proposed  by  the  students. 
The  author,  together  with  IVS  Youth  Advisor 
Charles  Sweet,  presented  the  offer  to  student 
spokesmen,  who  instantly  recognized  It  as 
an  opportunity  to  realize  long-held  aspira- 
tions. These  student  leaders  therefore  in- 
vited some  thirty  well-regarded  associates  to 
form  a  Pounders  Committee  and.  In  January 
1965.  launched  preparations  for  a  nationwide 
"Summer  Youth  Program." 

THE    SUMMER    YOUTH     PROGRAM.     1965 

The  Poimders  Committee  spent  the  spring 
months  setting  up  a  national  headquarters, 
securing  the  Vietnamese  government's  recog- 
nition and  approval,  recruiting  and  train- 
ing leaders,  spreading  publicity  through 
posters,  press,  and  radio,  setting  up  organiz- 
ing committees  in  most  provinces,  and  doing 
all  the  other  things  prerequisite  to  sending 
a  hoped-for  5,000  volunteers  Into  the  field. 

The  Summer  Youth  Program.  1965  (SYP 
'65).  was  under  the  direction  of  Vietnamese 
youth,  and  was  supported  by  an  American 
team  consisting  of  four  rvs'ers  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  States  Operations 
Mission  (USOM)  and  RAND.  The  Vietnam- 
ese made  up  the  budgets  for  the  proposed 
projects  and  submitted  them  to  the  IVS. 
which  in  turn  presented  them  to  USOM.  If 
USOM  found  the  proposals  reasonable,  the 
necessary  funds  would  be  assigned  to  IVS 
and  from  there  to  the  students.  In  practice. 
It  soon  developed  that  the  USOM  representa- 
tive, Paul  Hare,  who  was  a  key  member  of 
the  American  Support  Committee,  would  dis- 
cuss the  budget  directly  with  the  students 
and  thereby  speed  up  the  process.    Despite 

>  This  private  "Peace  Corps,"  with  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  D.C..  recruits  young 
American  college  graduates  for  two-year  as- 
signments to  some  of  the  developing  nations, 
most  of  them  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Viet- 
nam teams  work  In  agriculture,  education, 
and.  to  an  Increasing  extent.  In  youth 
projects. 

"From  1959  to  1961,  the  author  served  In 
Vietnam  as  teacher-training  advisor  for  AID. 
He  subsequently  spent  two  summers  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia  making  documen- 
taries for  his  company.  Sierra  World  Films. 
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this  obvious  advanUge.  the  practice  had  the 
drawback  of  making  the  American  govern- 
ment's role  appear  prominent,  and  this  In 
turn  exposed  the  students  to  unfriendly 
criticism.  Some  of  the  criticism  originated 
with  the  Viet  Cong.  But  any  program  of  this 
kind  is  bound  to  be  looked  upon  with  great 
suspicion  until  everyone  Is  convinced  ol  Its 
Independence  of  foreign  management. 

The  Support  Committee  coordinated  the 
supply  of  much  of  the  material  for  the  vari- 
ous projects  and  generally  ensured  commu- 
nication with  United  States  representatives 
about  the  program.  Most  of  the  Committee's 
administrative  work  was  handled  with  skill 
and  dedication  by  IVS'er  Sweet. 

The  spring  mcJnths  saw  many  crises.  Most 
of  these  the  students  were  able  to  resolve. 
They  held  press  conferences  to  counter  their 
critics;  they  reduced  the  volunteers'  already 
frugal  allowance  to  an  even  more  austere 
minimum  when  the  Buddhist  participants 
threatened  to  withdraw  because  they  thought 
It  too  high;  and  they  constantly  tightened 
auditing  procedures.  A  major  problem  was 
the  disruption  of  travel  by  the  Viet  Cong, 
which  made  It  difficult  to  keep  a  national 
program  coordinated.  Also,  some  leaders  of 
the  University  of  Saigon's  Student  Union 
were  critical  of  the  program  because  the 
Union  was  not  directing  It.  The  students  at 
Hue  threatened  to  boycott  It,  but  recon- 
sidered when  a  team  of  students  from  Saigon 
appealed  to  their  compassion  for  the  poor 
and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  respected 
and  popular  corps  commander  In  the  area. 
General  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl,  publicly  declared 
his  support  of  the  project.  Thereafter,  the 
nine  leading  youth  groups  at  Hue,  Including 
both  Catholic  and  Buddhist  organizations, 
began  to  plan  together  and  continued  a  co- 
ordinated effort  throughout  the  summer. 

In  the  end.  some  8,000  students  through- 
out South  Vietnam  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram, thus  exceeding  the  most  optimistic 
estimates.  They  built  many  schools,  in- 
firmaries, refugee  homes,  bridges,  and  or- 
phanages. Including  three  large  dormitories 
for  orphans  at  the  Vlen  Hoa  Dao  Buddhist 
headquarters  In  Saigon.  Music  and  dra- 
matic teams  toured  the  country.  Medical 
students  and  other  specialists  gave  profes- 
sional assistance.  In  most  projects,  the  ur- 
ban volunteers  enlisted  the  help  of  the 
villagers  and  worked  closely  with  them. 

The  Vietnamese  government  had  only  re- 
luctantly endorsed  the  project.  As  the  sum- 
mer wore  on,  however,  more  and  more  gov- 
ernment leaders  came  to  recognize  Its  pos- 
sibilities. The  Minister  of  Youth  and  Sport, 
who  initially  had  been  cool  to  It,  changed 
his  attitude  from  one  of  formal  endorsement 
to  active  and  useful  support.  The  students. 
In  turn,  who  had  started  out  suspicious  of  all 
government  officials,  now  worked  with  them 
with  growing  confldence.  ADD  provincial  rep- 
resentatives and  rvs  members  In  the  field 
encouraged  and  supported  the  program. 
Their  participation  ranged  from  close  In- 
volvement to  occasional  help  In  securing 
building  materials  from  the  stores  of  pro- 
vincial governments.  A  notable  supporter 
was  IVS'er  John  Sommer  in  Hue,  who  did 
much  to  maintain  unity  in  that  divided  area. 

A  great  tribute  to  the  honesty  and  the 
Idealism  of  the  students  was  the  fact  that  in 
tills  complex  project,  which  engaged  thou- 
sands of  young  people  and  Involved  the  dis- 
tribution of  some  19  million  piastres  over 
much  of  the  country,  strict  auditing  xmcov- 
ered  only  one  theft  of  money  (60,000  piastres 
were  missing),  a  record  that  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  considered  against  the  dally 
reports  of  large  scale  corruption  elsewhere 
in  Vietnam. 

The  concluding  and  most  ambitious  offi- 
cial project  of  SYP  '65  was  the  Xlberty  Work 
Camp."  In  It,  youth  representatives  from 
most  of  the  provinces  came  together  at  the 
refugee  center  at  Thanh  Loc,  several  miles 
north  of  Saigon,  and  built  homes  for  120 
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refugee  families.  The  work  called  for  strong 
organizing  ablUty  and  was  a  test  of  how 
much  the  students  had  learned  through  the 
summer.  The  work  was  carried  out  with 
enthusiasm  and  success  despite  such  difficul- 
ties as  monsoon  storms  and  material  short- 
ages. 

A  poll  of  participants  at  the  Liberty  Work 
Camp  to  discover  their  feelings  about  the 
Summer  Program,  along  with  some  Informal 
efforts  to  obtain  a  broader  sample  of  opin- 
ions, yielded  nothing  but  favorable  responses. 
Without  exception,  the  respondents  urged 
that  the  program  be  repeated  in  1966,  even 
though  they  suggested  modifications  in  de- 
tails. Some  American  officials,  particularly 
around  Hue,  who  earlier  had  expressed  strong 
reservations,  now  supported  the  program 
wholeheartedly.  AID  province  representa- 
tives for  the  most  part  reported  favorably, 
and  often  with  great  enthusiasm.  Several 
young  American  graduate  students  who  were 
assisting  USOM  provincial  representatives 
through  a  summer  Internship  program  de- 
scribed SYP  '65  as  the  most  productive  com- 
munity service  effort  In  their  respective  areas. 
They  also  recognized  the  Impact  on  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
them,  Rensselaer  Lee,  ".  .  .  the  main  value 
of  the  Summer  Program  lay  not  In  the  con- 
tent of  Its  projects  but  In  the  effect  on  Its 
participants,  namely  the  development  of  a 
concern  among  essentially  urban -centered 
youth  for  conditions  In  the  countryside." 

A  way  had  been  opened  for  youth  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  national  unity,  and 
the  young  people — Catholic,  Buddhist,  Cao 
Dal,  and  Hoa  Hao — had  demonstrated  that 
they  could  work  together  In  a  common  pro- 
gram which  they  themselves  directed.  All 
geographic  regions  participated  and  all  bene- 
fited. Rural  people  saw  young  Intellectuals 
come  Into  their  hamlets  and  do  hard  manual 
work  with  and  for  them.  "The  Simimer  Pro- 
gram spirit"  and  "the  Summer  Program  way 
of  working"  became  stock  phrases  that  were 
used  In  planning  future  activities.  And  the 
competence  and  new  confldence  of  Viet- 
namese youth  showed  itself  In  several  highly 
Important  programs  that  grew  out  of  the 
SYP  '65. 

AFTFR    SYP     1965 

The  Eighth  District.  As  the  Summer 
Youth  Program,  1965,  took  shape,  some  of  the 
participants  formulated  the  idea  of  having 
a  team  of  youth  leaders  take  on  full-time 
responsibility  for  an  entire  district  or  prov- 
ince. Working  closely  with  the  local  officials, 
they  would  begin  with  a  careful  survey  of 
needs,  and  would  have  authority  to  Initiate 
reforms  and  new  programs.  Such  a  project 
would  be  the  proving  ground  for  the  revolu- 
tionary approach  by  which  these  young  peo- 
ple sought  to  help  their  country.  Through 
the  Summer  Program  they  had  not  only 
gained  valuable  operational  and  organiza- 
tional knowledge  but  had  given  the  govern- 
ment evidence  of  their  dedication  and 
sincerity. 

The  area  they  chose  for  their  demonstra- 
tion was  District  Eight,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saigon,  one  of  the  city's  most  depressed  areas. 
Most  of  the  roughly  150,000  residents  of  this 
district  are  unskilled  laborers  who  live  In 
squalid  quarters  and  suffer  from  an  Inade- 
quate diet.  They  have  few  opportunities  for 
even  an  elementary  education,  and  are  beset 
with  overwhelming  health  and  sanitation 
problems.  For  years,  the  dlstrlctls  local  gov- 
ernment had  been  demoralized  and  Ineffec- 
tual. Its  problems  were  compounded  by  an 
Influx  of  refugees,  who  moved  Into  broken- 
down,  abandoned  buildings  or  lived  in  the 
open.  The  crime  level  was  high,  hope  was 
low.  and  the  Viet  Cong  had  a  good  field  In 
which  to  work. 

In  July  1965,  twelve  young  leaders.  In- 
cluding tovu  army  officers  who  had  been 
stationed  In  Saigon  and  had  worked  with  the 
Summer  Program,  requested  Prime  Minister 
Ky's  permission  to  take  charge  of  this  dUS- 


cult  district.  Ky  agreed,  assigned  the  officers 
to  the  project  full-time,  and  promised  finan- 
cial support. 

The  team  began  by  establishing  headquar- 
ters  for  what  they  called  the  "Youth  for  New 
Life  Movement."  and  went  on  to  recruit 
young  people  for  either  full-  or  part-time 
participation.  Discipline  In  the  group  was 
severe.  The  cadres  were  expected  to  live 
exemplary  lives,  and  those  who  failed  to 
measure  up  were  dismissed.  Even  though 
members  received  only  enough  money  to 
meet  their  most  pressing  needs,  they  were 
expected  to  work  long  hours.  Yet  the  abso- 
lute commitment,  the  "revolutionary"  ap- 
peal, attracted  many  recruits. 

One  of  the  first  protects  of  the  New  Life 
Movement  was  to  build  an  elementary  school 
and.  adjacent  to  It.  a  child  c,ire  center.  Other 
projects  Included  the  launching  of  two  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  to  permit  families  to 
supplement  their  Incomes  by  raising  pigs 
chickens,  and  ducks.  Hamlet  and  village  oti 
flclals  were  Invited  to  a  center  where  they 
received  training  in  the  ways  and  techniques 
of  government.  A  successful  part  of  the  ef- 
fort, which  attracted  large  numbers  of  par- 
ticipants, was  a  series  of  community  rec- 
reation programs,  where  evening  son?  ses- 
sions would  be  Interspersed  with  brief  lec- 
tures on  health,  community  orsranlzatlon, 
and  rudimentary  economics.  Miscarriages  of 
Justice  and  abuses  of  power  were  righted 
wherever  possible.  Thus,  when  several  local 
officials  were  found  to  have  been  profiteer- 
ing, they  were  removed  from  office  coi  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  youth  group,  and  their 
replacements  were  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion. 

Once  the  young  cadres  had  been  trained, 
they  moved  into  individual  hamlets  In  teams 
of  four  or  five.  There  they  would  live  with 
local  families  for  several  days,  getting  to 
know  them,  winning  their  confldence.  and 
Identifying  those  with  leadership  qualities. 
In  individual  conversations,  smnll  group  dis- 
cussions, and  finally  the  all-hamlet  meeting, 
they  would  find  out  what  project  the  resi- 
dents felt  was  most  urgently  needed.  The 
Inhabitants  would  elect  their  own  "hamlet 
development  council."  and  work  would  be- 
gin. In  a  recent  optimistic  letter  to  the  au- 
thor, the  spokesman  referred  to  earlier  In 
this  report,  Doan  Thanh  Llem.  wrote:  "We 
celebrated  our  first  anniversary  last  month. 
In  one  four-day  period  there  were  46  hamlet 
development  councils  meeting  and  discuss- 
ing popular  needs  and  aspirations." 

Many  hamlets  decided  that  their  over- 
whelming need  was  housing.  One  resolved 
the  problem  by  taking  over  an  ancient  cem- 
etery and  then  persuading  a  company  that 
was  dredging  a  nearby  river  to  pipe  the 
residue  into  an  adjoining  low  area,  thereby 
making  space  available  for  hundreds  of  new 
homes.  The  cadres  then  Instructed  the  vil- 
lagers In  the  making  of  bricks,  secured  large 
amounts  of  cement  and  roofing  from  USOM. 
and  helped  organize  the  volunteers — several 
hundred.  Including  many  women — into  work 
teams.  After  fifty  houses  had  been  built, 
the  villagers  drew  lots  to  see  who  would  have 
them,  and  Prime  Minister  Ky.  who  was  much 
Impressed  with  the  project,  presided  over 
the  dedication  ceremony.  Another  block  of 
houses  Is  now  being  constructed  In  the  same 
manner. 

As  a  result  of  the  program,  morale  In  the 
Eighth  District  has  soared,  and  the  Intensi- 
fied efforts  of  the  Viet  Cona:  to  subvert  the 
population  have  failed.  Typical  of  their 
tactics  was  a  leaflet  to  villagers  against  the 
American  plan  to  steal  their  land  and  urging 
them  to  "be  ready  to  kill  the  spies  In  the 
Youth  for  New  Life  Movement  and  to  un- 
mask the  destructive  groups  In  the  occupa- 
tion conspiracy."  It  Is  Indicative  of  the 
villagers'  mood  and  feeling  that  they  bring 
such  leaflets  to  the  youth  leaders  and  laugh 
about  them.  Viet  Cong  attempts  to  terroriae 
the  residents  and  sabotage  their  work  have 
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also  miscarried.  Grenades  that  have  been 
planted  to  trap  young  workers  fortunately 
have  been  discovered  In  time.  And  a  team 
of  Viet  Cong  who  penetrated  the  area  a  few 
months  after  the  youth  group  took  over 
were  Immediately  spotted  and  reported  to 
the  authorities,  who  arrested  them.  Given 
this  kind  of  cooperation  from  the  villagers, 
military  needs  can  be  drastically  reduced. 

In  the  opinion  of  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  who  visited  District  Eight 
early  In  1966,  the  experiment  there  offered 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  examples  of 
progress  to  be  found  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
mayor  of  Saigon,  Van  Van  Cua.  agreed  vrtth 
this  evaluation.  Plans  are  now  under  way 
for  the  young  leaders  to  assume  similar  re- 
sponsibility for  nearby  Saigon  Districts  Six 
and  Seven.  Llem,  accompanied  by  a  team 
of  ten  "Intellectuals,"  will  be  In  charge  of 
District  Six,  with  a  population  of  250,000. 

The  American  Involvement  In  District 
Eight  has  been  very  limited.  The  author 
and  others  on  the  Support  Committee  took 
part  In  some  early  and  quite  informal  dis- 
cussions of  plans;  members  of  the  team 
visited  the  project  as  It  developed;  and  IV8 
members  Charles  Sweet  and,  later,  David 
DePuy  helped  obtain  building  materials  from 
USOM.  But  all  of  them  recognized  that  the 
young  Vietnamese  leaders  knew  far  better 
than  the  Americans  how  to  Institute  effective 
reforms  In  Vietnam.  District  Eight  has 
shown  the  way  to  the  "social  revolution" 
that  both  Americans  and  Vietnamese  have 
often  talked  about.  The  formula:  a  group 
of  dedicated  and  able  young  Vietnamese,  who 
are  temporarily  freed  from  other  responsi- 
bilities and  so  can  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  the  task  at  hand,  and  who  are  supported 
by  their  own  government,  with  American  ma- 
terial aid  available  to  them  when  necessary 
m  the  e.irly  stuges.  Apart  from  such  pump- 
pnmlng  assistance,  the  role  of  Americans 
Is  above  all  to  help  create  the  environment 
In  which  young  Vietn..mese  leaders  of  the 
kind  represented  In  the  New  Life  Movement 
cin  rise  to  the  surface  and  be  allowed  to 
do  the  Job. 

The  New  School  Movement.  Many  leaders 
In  the  Summer  Youth  Program,  1965,  were 
secondary  school  teachers.  As  they  watched 
the  program  gain  momentum,  they  began  to 
wonder  how  they  might  Introduce  Its  spirit 
and  approach  Into  their  schools  In  a  year- 
round  program.  Some  of  them  broached  this 
Idea  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  Tran  Ngoc 
Nlnh.  who  agreed  to  set  up  a  special  depart- 
ment In  the  ministry  for  such  an  experi- 
ment. The  young  men  who  had  Initiated  the 
plan  were  put  in  charge  of  It.  and  they  de- 
cided to  begin  In  four  of  Saigon's  secondary 
schools.  A  dozen  teachers,  men  and  women 
with  experience  In  the  Summer  Youth  Pro- 
gram, were  relieved  of  part  of  their  duties 
to  enable  them  to  work  on  the  project. 

The  New  School  Movement  had  several 
objectives:  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  Im- 
proving morale  and  discipline  within  the 
school,  including  the  Institution  of  self-gov- 
ernment; to  develop  a  strong  program  of 
athletic  and  extracurricular  activities;  and 
to  enlist  the  students  In  a  variety  of  social 
service  projects,  beginning  with  Improve- 
ments In  their  own  school  and  moving  out 
from  there  Into  the  community. 

At  flrst.  the  young  teachers  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  some  of  their  older  col- 
leagues, whose  confidence  and  respect  they 
had  to  win  through  trial  and  error.  The 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  responded  with 
enthusiasm  from  the  start,  and  soon  a  large 
number  of  school  and  community  programs 
were  underway.  After  the  successful  start 
In  the  flrst  semester,  some  forty  additional 
secondary  schools  came  into  the  program  In 
the  spring  of  1966.  Given  continuing  sup- 
port and  encouragement,  this  program  could 
make  a  major  contribution  to  a  changing 
Vietnamese  society.  Its  participants  are  get- 
ting Impressive  lessons  In  democracy,  social 


service,  and  teamwork.  They  are  learning  to 
think  of  themselves  as  part  of  the  whole 
society  rather  than  of  their  own  Isolated 
social  stratum. 

The  New  School  Movement  furnished  the 
leadersiilp  for  the  Summer  Youth  Program 
of  1966.  Some  of  the  crlUcs  of  SYP  "65  had 
objected  to  the  fact  that  It  was  not  spon- 
sored by  the  Vietnamese  government;  yet 
to  wait  for  that  sponsorship  In  1965  might 
well  have  meant  doing  without  a  program 
altogether,  given  the  lack  of  mutual  con- 
fldence between  youth  and  government.  By 
1966,  the  situation  had  changed  greatly,  and 
youth  leaders  were  thenaselves  now  members 
of  two  ministries,  of  Education  and  of  Youth 
and  Sport.  The  Ministry  of  Education,  as 
the  more  appropriate  of  the  two,  agreed  to 
serve  as  sponsor  for  the  next  summer  pro- 
gram, with  leadership  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  School  Movement.  The  greatly  expand- 
ed 1966  program  reported  half  again  as  many 
participants  as  the  earlier  one. 

The  Thanh  Loc  Cornmunity  Development 
Group.  The  concluding  project  of  SYP  '65, 
In  which  120  homes  for  refugees  were  built 
in  Thanh  Loc  village,  had  appeared  very  suc- 
cessful. It  enabled  a  great  many  people  to 
move  from  disease-  and  vermin-ridden  huts 
to  tidy,  metal-roofed  buildings  nearby.  Some 
days  after  the  project's  closing  ceremony, 
several  youth  leaders,  returning  to  see  how 
these  people  were  doing,  not  too  surprisingly 
found  that  they  had  brought  their  most  seri- 
ous problems  with  them  to  their  new  quar- 
ters. 

One  of  the  female  students.  Do  Thl  Tuong 
Nga,  looked  Into  the  reasons  for  their  con- 
tinuing plight  and  discovered  that  most  of 
them  were  without  work,  largely  because 
they  lived  too  far  from  Saigon  and  were  with- 
out adequate  means  of  transportation.  Their 
only  drinking  water  came  from  a  heavily 
polluted  stream,  and  everyone  suffered  ex- 
cessively from  parasites.  There  was  no  land 
available  for  farming,  and  no  other  me.ma 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Since  these  people 
had  been  in  the  area  for  some  time,  the  six- 
month  rice  allowance  given  to  all  refugees 
had  run  out.  and  what  savings  they  had 
brought  with  them  were  gone.  Thoroughly 
demoralized,  many  of  them  were  thinking 
about  returning  to  their  original  homes  In 
Binh  Dlnh  Province  despite  the  Communist 
threat  that  had  driven  them  away. 

Nga  gathered  a  group  of  her  friends,  and 
they  went  to  work.  At  their  Invitation,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Chinese  Agricultural 
Mission,  the  Vietnamese  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Center,  and  CARE  came  to  help  them 
flnd  an  answer  to  the  villagers'  problems. 
Together  they  met  with  the  residents  to  con- 
sider various  suggestions,  which  led  to  the 
decision  to  set  up  a  chlcken-ralslng  coopera- 
tive. CARE  representative  Rudolph  Ramp, 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  youth  leaders  and 
the  villagers'  warm  response  to  them,  man- 
aged to  arrange  for  rice  Issues  to  tide  over 
the  needy  until  they  became  self-supporting. 
CARE  underwrote  the  poultry  project,  which 
Is  proving  highly  successful.  Water  pollu- 
tion and  other  community  problems  are  also 
being  solved  as  morale  climbs. 

This  and  other  youth  programs  owe  much 
of  their  success  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
essentially  Vietnamese.  It  Is  the  Vietnamese 
students  and  other  young  people  who,  to- 
gether with  the  villagers,  discover  the  prob- 
lems, conduct  the  necessary  surveys,  decide 
on  the  most  promising  solutions,  and  carry 
them  out.  Trusted  American  friends  may 
raise  questions  during  the  planning,  and 
may  also  make  available  some  of  the  Informa- 
tion that  the  youth  leaders  lack.  American 
agencies  may  respond  to  the  request  for  out- 
side help  when  the  need  develops.  But  the 
program  Is  Vietnamese,  not  American,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  Movement  for  War-Stricken  High 
School  Students.  When  several  young  teach- 
ers traveled  through  refugee  centers  In  the 


course  of  their  SYP  '65  activities,  they  were 
shocked  by  the  plight  of  large  numbers  of 
former  secondary  school  students.  Many  of 
these  had  lost  one  or  both  parents.  E"^n 
those  with  parents  often  had  been  forced 
to  leave  school  when  their  families  were 
driven  from  home  villages  and  all  income 
stopped.  Other  casualties  were  the  students 
who  lived  In  refugee  centers  near  American 
installations,  and  who  dropped  out  of  school 
because  they  could  make  good  money  doing 
odd  Jobs  for  the  foreigners.  These  young 
people  would  line  up  outside  the  bases  with 
their  bicycles  and  offer  to  pedal  American 
soldiers  into  town.  Two  such  trips  per  day 
would  give  them  an  Income  larger  than  that 
of  their  teachers,  and  they  lacked  any  incen- 
tive for  giving  up  this  lucrative  occupation 
and  returning  to  school  life.  Out  of  the 
young  teachers'  deep  concern  for  these  young 
victims  of  the  war  grew  the  Association  for 
War-Stricken  High  School  Students. 

At  first,  the  youth  leaders  used  their  per- 
sonal resources  to  provide  the  nucleus  of  a 
welfare  fund.  They  then  requested  addi- 
tional aid  from  businessmen  around  Saigon 
and  devised  a  variety  of  other  money-raising 
schemes.  Some  of  them  had  friends  In  the 
United  States  and  were  able  to  enlist  their 
assistance.  (For  example,  a  fraternity  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis  sends  a 
regular  monthly  check  to  help  with  the  pro- 
gram.) Although  the  amounts  disbursed 
are  never  large,  even  five  dollars  a  month 
can  make  a  crucial  difference  to  a  needy 
student.  And  equally  Important  are  the 
counseling  and  demonstrations  of  friendship 
that  go  with  the  money. 

The  young  people  who  launched  and  are 
carrj-lng  out  this  particular  assistance  proj- 
ect are  typical  of  a  growing  number  who  are 
fiercely  determined  to  help  alleviate  their 
nation's  needs.  Those  who  are  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  could  double  their  Income 
if  they  taught  additional  hotirs  In  the  many 
private  institutions  of  learning.  Yet  they 
choose  to  live  frugally  and  to  devote  their 
spare  time  to  welfare  programs  of  the  kind 
Just  described. 

The  Ministry  of  Youth  and  Sport.  In  the 
past,  young  Vietnamese  looked  down  on 
members  of  the  Ministry  of  Youth  and  Sport 
as  cynical,  lazy,  and  Ineffective.  During 
1965,  under  a  new  minister,  there  were  some 
beg:lnnlngs  In  the  development  of  a  new  rap- 
port. But  the  great  change  came  toward 
the  end  of  that  year,  with  the  appointment 
of  still  another  minister,  a  youth  leader 
from  the  Eighth  District  project.  The  ad- 
vent of  Vo  Long  Trleu,  who  brought  into  the 
ministry  several  SYP  '65  associates  Including 
former  Secretary-General  Do  Ngoc  Yen, 
marked  a  tremendous  advance.  In  addition 
to  introducing  a  new  spirit  into  the  ministry, 
these  men  have  already  launched  a  variety 
of  useful  specific  activities.  Including  youth 
training  centers  in  Saigon  and  the  provinces, 
new  sports  programs,  the  coordination  of 
volimteer  groups  under  a  representative 
cotincU,  and  attempts  at  a  systematic  study 
of  needs  and  possible  programs.  Youth 
leaders  today  are  enjoying  opportunities  far 
beyond  their  most  daring  dreams  a  year  ago. 

Other  Youth  Groups  in  Social  Service. 
Most  of  the  Vietnamese  youth  groups  In- 
volved In  social  service  projects  have  also 
worked  with  the  Summer  Program.  One 
noteworthy  group,  with  several  years'  expe- 
rience, is  the  Voluntary  Youth  Association, 
which  concentrates  on  short-term  work 
camps  and  whose  pioneering  work  produced 
some  of  the  leaders  for  later  groups.  The 
more  recent  National  Voluntary  Service 
(NVS)  Is  modeled  on  the  International  Vol- 
untary Service. 

The  NVS  has  an  elected  staff  of  about  • 
thirty,  and  may  have  up  to  100  volunteers 
In  the  field  at  any  given  time.  Both  staff 
and  volunteers  are  paid  barely  enough  to 
meet  their  minimum  needs.  The  volunteers 
are  carefully  screened  for  both  ability  and 
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sincerity  of  pxirpose.  and  are  then  put 
through  an  Intensive  lour-week  training 
program  to  prepare  them  lor  their  one-year 
assignments.  Those  who  survive  the  screen- 
ing and  training  are  graduated  In  an  Im- 
pressive ceremony,  In  which  they  commit 
their  talents  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
the  NVS  and  for  the  nation.  Unfortunately, 
by  accepting  these  assignments  they  also  for- 
feit their  draft  deferments  as  students,  and 
most  are  quickly  recruited  Into  the  army. 
Few  groups  In  Vietnam  are  more  effective 
In  rural  reconstruction.  The  government's 
failure  to  grant  deferment  Is  discouraging  to 
them  as  well  as  to  those  who  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  sociopolitical  aspects  of  the 
war. 

Both  Catholic  and  Buddhist  youth  groups 
have  long  traditions  of  social  service,  and  for 
many  years  have  sent  small  teams  Into  vil- 
lages and  the  needy  areas  of  Saigon  to  give 
medical  and  other  assistance.  Oroupe  such 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the 
High  (Secondary)  School  Movement  for  So- 
cial Action  have  had  social  service  projects. 
It  needed  the  Summer  Program  to  give  them 
the  encouragement  and  the  means  for  mov- 
ing Into  large  scale  operations.  First,  the  or- 
ganization concerned  would  present  a  pro- 
posed program  to  the  Summer  Program  ex- 
ecutive. If  approved,  plans  and  budget  would 
be  passed  along  to  IVS  and  the  money  secured 
from  USOM.  The  SYP  would  then  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  project  and  call  for  a 
careful  accounting  of  all  funds  expended. 
Given  this  Impetus,  such  groups  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal. 

CONCLUSIOKS 

As  the  foregoing  account  tries  to  show,  a 
significant  segment  of  Vietnamese  youth  has 
demonstrated  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
country's  social  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion. They  understand  the  key  Ideological 
elements  of  the  present  struggle,  and  they 
see  ultimate  victory  In  the  "commitment 
ratio."  not  the  kill  ratio.  They  have  demon- 
strated the  potential  for  a  massive  attack  on 
the  needs  of  the  urban  and  rural  poor.  Given 
the  necessary  moral  and  material  support, 
the  movement  could  well  catch  the  Imagina- 
tion of  a  growing  number  of  youth.  The 
secondary  schools  alone  have  as  many  stu- 
dents as  there  are  soldiers  In  the  regular 
Vietnamese  army. 

Many  of  these  youth  groups  have  proved 
themselves  able  to  work  across  religious  and 
regional  barriers.  Expanded  programs  could 
contribute  further  to  national  unity.  An- 
other feature  of  the  youth  programs  has  been 
the  Integrity  of  the  participants.  They  have 
found  strength  In  traditional  Vietnamese 
values  despite  the  corruption  that  surrounds 
them. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  young  Vietnamese, 
like  youth  everywhere,  tend  to  make  the 
greatest  progress  when  given  a  comparatively 
free  hand.  They  resist  undue  control  either 
by  their  own  government  or  by  Americans. 
Much  of  this  resistance  goes  back  to  their 
memory  of  the  tight  control  that  the  Diem 
regime  maintained  over  them,  and  to  dis- 
couraging experiences  with  subsequent  gov- 
ernment leaders.  Americans,  in  turn,  have 
learned  and  demonstrated  that  they  can  on 
occasion  give  support  to  Vietnamese  youth 
without  requiring  rigid  controls.  This  does 
not  mean  giving  them  carte  blanche.  But 
It  does  mean  that,  once  the  students  have 
demonstrated  their  seriousness  and  compe- 
tence, aid  for  a  proposed  project  may  be 
forthcoming  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape. 

There  Is  a  very  Important  place  In  this 
picture  for  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
American  voluntary  associations.  Vietnam- 
ese youth  Is  best  able  to  Initiate  new  pro- 
grams If  these  are  supported  by  nongovern- 
mental agencies  such  as  IVS.  CABE.  the  Red 
Cross,  and  foreign  student  organizations. 
Governmental  aid.  whether  VletnameEe  or 
American,  Is  likely  to  be  far  more  welcome 


after  such  programs  are  already  well 
launched  and  ready  to  exp»and  Into  massive 
efforts,  since  such  aid  will  not  then  appwar 
as  a  threat  to  the  group's  autonomy.  Hence 
the  Importance  of  a  well  balanced,  mutually 
supportive  team  relationship  among  govern- 
ments, voluntary  organizations,  foundations, 
and  academic  institutions. 

A  system  of  military  deferment  would  free 
many  potential  volunteers  for  social  projects 
and  would  render  present  programs  much 
more  effective.  The  criterion  for,  say,  a 
two-year  deferment  might  be  a  candidate's 
proven  performance  In  social  service  as  eval- 
uated by  a  representative  youth  committee. 
Such  a  provision  would  not  only  make  able 
workers  available,  but  would  also  demon- 
strate the  government's  commitment  to  the 
sociopolitical  front  In  the  war. 

The  valuable  potential  of  youth  activities 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  But  their 
future  Is  uncertain.  Governmental  suspicion 
or  Internal  power  struggles  could  lead  to  dls- 
bandment  of  the  youth  groups,  or  to  a 
fatal  demoralization  within  them.  Partici- 
pants may  lose  out  to  their  own  Jealousies 
and  selfishness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drive  and  sense  of  commitment  among  Viet- 
namese young  people  may  grow  steadily  and 
be  wisely  supported  on  the  government  side. 
In  such  circumstances.  Vietnamese  youth 
could  make  a  crucial  contribution  to  the 
"revolutionary"  spirit  and  behavior  essential 
for  building  a  strong,  durable,  and  free 
nation. 


DISPROPORTIONATE  RISE  IN  LAND 
COSTS  IN  AUTHORIZED  RECRE- 
ATION AREAS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  become  increasingly  alarmed 
and  dismayed  at  the  disproportionate 
rise  in  land  costs  within  authorized 
recreation  areas.  To  combat  the  prob- 
lem, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wasliington,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  [Mr. 
Jackson],  Introduced  S.  1401.  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  measure. 

This  morning's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  contains  an  editorial  entitled 
"How  To  Reduce  Park  Costs."  The  edi- 
torial not  only  endorses  the  proposal  but 
suggests  that  Congress  put  the  bill  on 
Its  emergency  list  because  of  its  enormous 
potential  for  saving  taxpayers'  dollars. 
For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
have  missed  the  editorial,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  BxDVcz  Park  Costs 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  has  offered  an 
appealing  and  apparently  workable  solution 
to  the  problem  of  escalating  land  values  In 
the  areas  sought  for  new  national  parks. 
Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  cost 
of  land  Is  likely  to  double  or  advance  even 
more  sharply  between  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  authorize  a  park  and  the  actual 
appropriation  of  funds  to  buy  the  necessary 
land.  Last  year  Congress  authorized  23  new 
parks  and  recreation  areas  for  which  250.000 
acres  of  land  miist  be  purchased.  So  the 
chances  for  savings  are  enormous. 

There  are  two  main  thrusts  to  Senator 
Jackson's  proposal.  In  Une  with  the  recent 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  he  would  greatly  augment  the 
resources  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fluid  for  a  period  of  five  years  so  that 
the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  park 
lands  will  be  at  band  when  most  needed. 
And  he  would  permit  advance  purchase  con- 


tracts for  a  period  of  two  years  up  to  |3o 
million  a  year. 

Such  advance  purchase  authority  would 
enable  the  National  Park  Service  to  move  in 
as  soon  as  a  project  is  authorized.  Even 
with  this  system,  the  Government  could  not 
hope  to  escape  all  Inflation  of  land  values, 
but  it  could  at  least  minimize  the  premium 
the  Government  has  to  pay  by  reason  of  its 
own  action  In  creating  the  park.  If  the 
method  should  prove  successful,  its  use  ccuM 
be  extended  and  liberalized. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  back  or  siell  back  land 
acquired  In  a  national  park  area  but  not 
essential  to  the  park  llself.  This  would  per- 
mit continued  private  use  of  such  acreage 
under  controls  compatible  with  Its  relation 
to  the  park.  Special  scrutiny  of  this  provi- 
sion will  be  In  order,  but  some  flexibility  in 
handling  areas  that  are  protective  to  the 
parks  Is  desirable. 

In  our  view.  Congress  ought  to  put  this 
bill  on  Its  emergency  list  because  of  Its  enor- 
mous potential  in  savings  in  addition  to  the 
protection  it  would  afford  to  the  new  parks. 


SCHOLARSHIPS    TO    INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Waushington  Star  last  Sunday,  April  2, 
has  given  us  a  solid  explanation  of  the 
reasoning  behind  his  bill  (S.  36)  to 
establish  scholarships  for  all  students 
admitted  to  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  In  short,  he  wants  the  public 
school  system  of  the  United  States  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  14-year  pro- 
gram. His  purpose  is  commendable  and 
his  reasons,  as  I  have  said,  are  solid. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  Free  College  Years  Asked  bt  Senatok 
Pell 

(By  Claiborne  Pell.  U.S.  Senator,  Rhode 
Island) 

All  young  people  in  the  United  States 
should  have  access  to  a  junior  college  educa- 
tion as  a  matter  of  right.  A  somewhat 
visionary  statement,  you  would  say.  A  neces- 
sary goal.  I  would  reply,  and  one  that 
eventually  will  come  to  fruition. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  that  same  Idea, 
but  phrased  another  way;  the  public  school 
system  should  be  extended  from  the  present 
12  years  to  14  years.  That  statement  Is  not 
so  visionary;  it  seems  logical,  conceivable  and 
capable  of  early  popular  approval.  This  con- 
cept of  a  14-year  public  school  system  Is  In 
essence  what  I  have  proposed  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  higher  education  scholar- 
ship act  of  1967  (S.  366). 

The  proposed  legislation  I  am  speaking  of 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  of 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  would  establish  a  scholar- 
ship of  up  to  $1,000  a  year  for  the  first  2  years 
of  college  as  a  matter  of  right  to  all  students 
who  have  been  admitted  to  an  Institution 
of  higher  learning — that  la.  students  who 
desire  this  education  and  are  capable  of 
absorbing  It. 

"LATE  BLOOMERS" 

I  first  proposed  this  bill  In  1965.  In  com- 
mittee we  had  been  discussing  many 
measures,  all  which  would  aid  higher  educa- 
tion. However,  there  was  one  underlying 
theme  which  nagged  my  subconscious.  All 
the  talk  and  discussion  about  the  programs 
Indicated  that  one  ha'i  to  have  either  con- 
siderably above-averai       itelllgence  or  a  sup- 
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ply  of  cash  before  he  could  participate.  In 
general,  these  programs  were  no  help  to  the 
hardworiclng  "C"  student  or  the  "late 
bloomer."  And  it  appeared  to  me  that  educa- 
tion and  all  that  grows  out  of  it  should  not 
be  available  only  to  those  who  can  afford  it 
or  only  to  the  "A"  student. 

Upon  first  hearing  about  the  $1,000  schol. 
arship,  many  asked,  "how  about  the  various 
scholarships  which  are  presently  available 
under  private  auspices  and  the  various  state 
and  federal  loan  programs?"  I  would  not 
detract  nor  do  away  with  these,  but  one  must 
remember  that  they  are  available  only  to 
the  student  who  has  the  highest  Intelli- 
gence and  attainment  level  and  generally 
meets  a  needs  test. 


FAULTY  SYSTEM 

I  find  this  system  faulty  on  two  counts: 
First,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  the  ma- 
jority of  us  are  not  brilliant.  The  brilliant 
student  needs  no  special  scholarship  fund. 
He  win  make  out  all  right;  but  the  average 
student,  the  C  or  low  B  student,  finds  that 
the  presently  available  funds,  whether  they 
be  outright  grants  or  loans,  are  not  avail- 
able to  him.  Secondly,  I  find  it  undignified 
and  unwarranted  to  ask  someone  to  explain 
how  poor  he  Is  in  order  to  get  aJd  for  edu- 
cation. 

Let  me  cite  some  statistics  to  demonstrate 
what  I  am  getting  at.  Out  of  every  1,000 
students  who  entered  the  fifth  grade  in 
1957,  710  graduated  from  high  school  In 
1965.  That's  a  drop-out  rate  of  30  percent, 
or  conversely,  a  graduation  rate  of  70  per- 
cent. However.  In  the  same  year  (1965).  of 
those  710  students  who  graduated  from  high 
school,  only  378.  or  37.8  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal 1.000.  went  on  to  higher  education.  It 
is  my  belief  that  many  of  those  632  who  did 
not  go  to  college  would  have  done  so  had 
the  assurance  of  some  financial  aid  been 
available.  Unfortunately,  the  only  way  to 
prove  this  point  Is  to  have  interviewed  every 
graduating  high  school  student. 

CETTINC  WORSE 

I  I 

When  one  considers  the  cost  of  higher 
education,  the  only  statement  wlalch  can  be 
made  is  that  the  situation  Is  getting  worse. 
It  seems  that  with  every  passing  year,  uni- 
versities all  over  the  country  raise  their  tu- 
ition and  room-and-board  rates. 

The  state-supported  schools  als«  point  out 
th.it  while  costs  are  rising,  there  Is  no  com- 
parable Increase  In  state  assistance.  Recent- 
ly. Pennsylvania  State  University  became 
one  of  very  few  Institutions  which  lowered 
tuition  rates.  This  reduction  was  accom- 
plished because  the  state  legislature  specifi- 
cally earmarked  $1.4  million  of  the  univer- 
sity's $30.1  million  education  appropriation 
for  a  mandatory  reduction  In  In-state  tu- 
ition and  fees.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Students  In  American  colleges  pay  greater 
tuition  for  higher  education  than  students 
in  most  other  countries. 

Denmark.  Norway  and  Sweden  have  no 
tuition  at  all.  In  France.  Switzerland  and 
Austria,  charges  are  very  low.  When  one 
goes  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  again  found  that  there  Is  no  tuition. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  1964-65  academic 
year,  the  average  per-student  charge  for  tu- 
ition and  fees  In  the  United  States  was  $1,088 
at  private  Institutions,  while  those  at  state 
colleges  and  universities  averaged  $243  for 
in-state  students  and  $639  for  out-of-state 
students. 

And  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  room  and  board,  the  average  cost 
of  education  for  the  same  academic  year  was 
(1,937  for  students  In  private  Institutions 
and  $950  for  those  In  public  institutions. 
We  must  also  remember  that  these  are 
merely  averages — some  private  universities 
in  this  country  now  have  tuition  costs  alone 
of  over  $2,000  per  year. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  higher 


education  In  our  country  has  undergone  and 
Is  continuing  to  experience  a  profound 
change.  There  has  been  a  great  upsurge  In 
the  number  of  Junior  colleges  and  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  therein.  In  1955  there  were 
469  Junior  colleges  with  an  enrollment  of 
308,400  students  In  the  nation's  junior  col- 
leges. This  growing  trend  is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance to  our  nation,  for  the  products  of 
our  Junior  colleges  will  become  an  ever- 
Increasing  factor  In  the  makeup  of  our  adult 
work  force  in  the  years  to  come. 

While  many  of  those  attending  Junior 
colleges  will  continue  for  two  more  years  at 
another  institution  and  receive  a  baccalau- 
reate degree,  for  others,  the  Junior  college 
or  technical  Institute  is  the  place  where  he 
will  receive  training  for  his  life's  work. 

PRACTICAL    CORRICULtTM 

Generally  speaking,  the  Junior  college  has 
a  specialized,  practical  curriculum  which 
provides  Industry  and  ultimately  our  na- 
tion's economy  with  skilled  technicians  and 
sub- professionals.  For  example.  It  takes 
four  or  five  years  for  an  Individual  to  become 
a  graduate  theoretical  engineer;  however,  a 
good  mechanical  draftsman — that  Is,  an  In- 
dividual who  takes  the  theoretical  Ideas  and 
turns  them  Into  the  plans  from  which 
bridges  and  buildings  are  built— comes  out 
of  a  Junior  college  after  two  years  of  study. 

There  Is  a  third  factor  to  consider  when 
we  sp>eak  of  higher  education  and  a  scholar- 
ship bill  that  would  provide  for  up  to  $1,000 
per  year  for  the  first  two  years  of  college. 
We  would  be  begging  the  question  if  we  did 
not  face  It.  This  Is  the  matter  of  cost.  The 
department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  informed  me  that  an  extrap>olation 
of  present  enrollment  figures  indicates  that 
the  higher  education  scholarship  act  of  1967 
would  cost  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3.3  billion. 

This  is  a  large  sum;  true,  we  could  in- 
dulge in  that  statistical  game  of  relating 
this  cost  to  present  military  expenditures, 
research  and  development  contracts  with  In- 
dustry, or  the  cost  of  sending  a  few  men  to 
the  moon.  However,  these  comparisons  al- 
ways pick  and  choose  and  do  not  really  prove 
anything.  Suffice  it  to  say,  and  I  defy  any- 
one to  contradict  this  statement,  such  a  cost 
is  well  within  the  capability  range  of  the 
American  economic  structure. 

DISPERSE    knowledge 

This,  then,  is  what  all  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion of  statistics.  Junior  colleges  and  cost 
Is  about — the  need,  leaslbllity  and  humani- 
tarian correctness  of  a  measure  such  as  S. 
366,  the  higher  education  scholarship  act  of 
1967. 

There  Is  a  basic  need  to  disperse  knowledge 
to  all  people  in  the  country.  There  is  a  need 
to  insure  that  no  matter  whether  he  has  an 
IQ  of  114  or  141,  an  individual  will  be  able 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion be  is  capable  of  asslmUating. 

Failure  to  take  action — action  which 
through  a  scholarship  bill  would  raise  the  in- 
telligence, attaiiunents  and  earning  levels  of 
our  nation — would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  grave 
mistake.  Now  is  the  time  to  enact  the  meas- 
ure which  win  provide  for  a  viable  and 
strong  citizenry  in  the  future.  The  bene- 
ficiary of  the  higher  education  scholarship 
act  of  1967  would  be  our  nation  as  a  political 
entity,  our  growing  and  more  sophisticated 
economy,  and  our  {>eople. 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
grieved  to  read  of  the  dormitory  fire 
which  occurred  yesterday  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  which  two 
Pennsylvania  girls  were  killed — Jennie 
Zu-Wei  Sun,  of  Upper  Darby,  and  Anne 
C.  McCormic,  of  Philadelphia.    I  wish 


to  express  my  slncerest  sjmipathy  to  their 
families  and  to  the  families  of  the  other 
seven  persons  who  perished  in  this  tragic 
fire. 

The  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  just  completed  hearings 
on  the  proposed  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967— S.  1124,  Yesterday, 
at  my  invitation.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Camp- 
bell, of  Penn  State  University,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  knowledgeable  experts 
on  school  fires,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee, urging  that  the  scope  of  this 
bill  specifically  include  research  on  the 
problem  of  school  fires. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  Dr.  Campbell's 
testimony  should  be  given  on  the  same 
day  as  this  most  recent  school  fire  trag- 
edy. Hopefully,  the  proposed  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  will  lead  to  ef- 
fective answers. 


A  EUROPEAN  VIEW  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  many  leading  European  observers 
and  critics  support  the  American  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  is  often  overlooked, 
since  those  who  criticize  our  efforts  are 
usually  more  vocal  and  demonstrative. 

One  reason  for  the  unclear  picture  of 
the  war  which  emerges  in  Europe,  writes 
Nieuwe  Rotterdamse  Courant  corre- 
spondent J.  H.  Hui2lnga  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Reporter,  is  that : 

Only  the  United  States  side  of  the  war  Is 
public — what  impartial  Western  corresond- 
ent  has  been  allowed  to  accompany  the  Viet 
Cong  on  their  operations  and  witness  their 
cruelties? — a  distorted  picture  resvUts.  A  se- 
ries of  articles  by  one  of  Europe's  most  emi- 
nent correspondents.  Robert  Gulllaln  of  Le 
Monde,  Is  a  good  example.  Gulllaln  devoted 
six  tunes  more  space  to  the  sufferings  result- 
ing from  U.S.  bombings  than  to  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Viet  Cong. 

Mr.  Huizinga  also  noted: 

If  statesmen  have  little  choice  but  to  over- 
simplify in  one  direction,  painting  the  enemy 
too  black  and  their  own  side  too  White,  In- 
tellectuals are  Inclined  to  oversimplify  In  the 
other  direction,  reversing  the  colors. 

This,  it  seems,  is  a  universal  phencane- 
non. 

In  this  article,  the  idea  that  American 
servicemen  and  diplomats  In  Vietnam 
conducted  themselves  with  any  degree  of 
arrogance  is  dispelled.  Mr.  Huizinga 
writes : 

Few  things  struck  me  more  In  my  contacts 
with  U.S.  military  as  well  as  civilian  repre- 
sentatives In  Vietnam  than  the  absence  of 
presumption  and  arrogance.  They  were 
quiet  Americans  Indeed,  remarkably  good 
humored  and  long  suffering,  even  under 
strong  provocation. 

The  voices  in  Europe  supporting  our 
fight  against  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  many.  All  too  often,  however,  Amer- 
icans are  unaware  of  their  existence,  or 
of  the  great  force  and  eloquence  of  their 
arguments.  For  this  reason  I  wish  to 
share  this  Important  article  with  other 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  I^cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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A  Et7ropeam's  Vixw  or  tbe  Vietnam  War 
(By  J.  H.  Hulzlnga) 

The  debate  on  Vietnam,  as  Harold  Wilson 
has  said,  Is  characterized  by  "great  passion, 
great  feeling,  and  great  emotion."  The 
British  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  world- 
wide Indignation  aroused  by  United  States 
actions  In  that  unhappy  country.  Believing 
aa  I  do  that  the  purely  emotional  protests 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  do  not  deserve 
the  respect  they  often  receive.  I  shall  no 
doubt  be  accused  of  having  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  It  Is  true  that  when  1  went  to  Vietnam 
last  year  and  took  part  In  an  air  strike 
against  the  Vletcong  guerrillas.  I  felt  not  a 
twinge  of  guilt. 

There  was  a  moment,  however,  when  even 
my  cold  heart  was  moved  to  protest.  "Tou 
gotta  work  over  the  area  good  and  proper." 
the  briefing  officer  Instructed  my  pilot  and 
his  three  colleagues.  I  was  shocked;  the 
man  talked  as  If  were  a  question  of  plowing 
a  field  rather  than  of  dropping  napalm.  Tet 
1  remained  silent,  for  on  reflection  I  recog- 
nized my  Indignation  for  what  It  was:  self- 
Indulgent  sentlmentallsm.  The  target  was 
a  Vletcong  concentration  In  a  stretch  of 
uninhabited  Jungle:  war  is  war.  and  fire  Is 
one  of  Its  oldest  Instruments.  These  men 
had  a  job  to  do:  one  might  Indeed  call  It  a 
chore,  for  they  went  out  on  these  missions 
five  days  a  week.  They  were  botmd  to  talk 
about  their  work  In  this  businesslike  way. 

This  is  not  to  exculpate  myself  from  the 
charge  of  Insufficient  compassion;  on  an- 
other occasion,  I  felt  that  It  was  Justified. 
This  was  soon  after  my  arrival  In  Vietnam 
when  I  spent  several  hours  on  one  of  Its  huge 
air  bases,  taking  shelter  from  the  blinding 
sun  under  the  wing  of  the  military  transport 
that  was  to  take  us  from  Saigon  to  Hu6. 
With  clockwork  precision,  an  endless  stream 
of  fighting  machines,  miraculously  avoiding 
collision  with  the  Incoming  traffic,  roared 
Into  the  shimmering  air  on  missions  of  death 
and  destruction.  Still  new  to  the  war,  I 
should  have  felt  a  sense  of  horror  at  the 
thought  of  what  they  would  let  loose  on 
paddles  and  villages  In  the  green  land  be- 
yond. But  no  such  pictures  came  to  mind; 
I  saw  only  a  superbly  organized  death  fac- 
tory at  work.  Just  forty-eight  hours  after 
my  arrival,  the  identification  with  "one's 
own  Bide"  had  become  so  complete  that 
everyone  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  factory 
had  become  fair  game. 

It  was  here  that  my  failure  of  feeling 
showed  most  clearly,  for  the  tragedy  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Is,  of  course,  that  so  many 
people  on  the  receiving  end  are  not  fair  game. 
The  average  South  Vietnamese  peasant  Is  In 
no  way  responsible  for  the  miseries  visited 
upon  him.  He  Is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
German  civilians  who  could  be  held  largely 
responsible  for  the  fate  that  befeU  them 
during  the  Second  World  War,  but  rather 
with  the  civilians  In  German-occupied  terri- 
tory. Indeed,  he  has  even  more  claim  to 
compassion  than  the  occupied  populations 
of  wartime  Europe.  Like  them,  he  Is  bombed 
"for  his  own  good"  because  there  Is  no  other 
way  of  liberating  him  from  his  "liberators." 
But  imUke  the  German  captives,  he  has  some 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  kind  of  libera- 
tion he  can  look  forward  to  Is  worth  the  price. 

This  being  said,  questions  about  the  emo- 
tional opposition  to  tJ.S.  actions  In  Vietnam 
remain:  How  legitimate  Is  its  Indignation? 
How  pure  Is  Its  Inspiration?  First,  It  should 
be  a  chastening  thought  that  one  hears  very 
Uttle  of  this  humanitarian  protest  among 
Vietnam's  neighbors,  such  as  the  Thais. 
They  know  that  If  the  United  States  were  to 
settle  for  dlsgiilsed  or  phased  surrender, 
Thailand  would  be  next  In  line  for  a  "war 
of  national  liberation."  It  Is  a  Uttle  too  easy 
for  people  In  the  West  to  demand  that  the 
sufferings  Infiicted  on  the  Vietnamese  be 
brought  to  an  end,  whatever  the  cost  to  the 
Thais  or  Laotians.    These  critics  should  aak 


themselves  whether  they  would  be  equally 
ready  to  advocate  withdrawal  IX  the  United 
States  were  bombing  Germany  to  stop  Ul- 
brlcht's  guerillas  from  advancing  to  the 
Rhine. 

Secondly,  those  who  take  the  line  that  any- 
thing is  better  than  a  continuation  of  the 
war  are  grullty  themselves  of  a  lack  of  com- 
passion and  imagination.  Before  denounc- 
ing President  Johnson  for  Inhximanlty,  they 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  Inhumanities 
that  would  resxUt  from  the  policies  they  ad- 
vocate. They  might  give  some  thought  to 
the  President's  statement  that  "A  Just  nation 
cannot  leave  to  the  cruelties  of  its  enemies 
a  people  who  have  staked  their  lives  and 
independence  on  America's  solemn  pledge." 

A  third  point  frequently  overlooked  is  that 
the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation 
aroused  by  the  Vietnam  war  are  so  Intense, 
at  least  in  part,  because  the  war  Is  so  wide 
open  to  Journalistic  Investigation.  How 
much  a  reporter  sees  of  the  war  depends  en- 
tirely on  how  brave  he  is.  And  because  some 
of  the  U.S.  reprarters  are  brave  Indeed,  the 
public  has  had  a  much  closer  look  at  war 
than  ever  before.  Certainly  It  Is  much  closer 
than  the  reporting  of  the  Algerian  war.  when 
the  authorities  were  much  less  co-operative. 
Add  the  tremendous  Impact  made  by  televi- 
sion, and  one  begins  to  understand  why  the 
Vietnam  war  has  impressed  the  public  so 
strongly.  Because  only  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
war  is  public — what  Impartial  western  cor- 
respondent has  been  allowed  to  accompany 
the  Vletcong  on  their  operations  and  witness 
their  cruelties? — a  distorted  picture  results. 
A  series  of  articles  by  one  of  Europe's  most 
eminent  correspondents,  Robert  GulUaln  of 
Le  Monde,  Is  a  good  example.  GuUlaln  de- 
voted six  times  more  space  to  the  sufferings 
resulting  from  U.S.  bombings  than  to  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Vletcong. 

INTCLIXCTUAL    FOO 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  tendency  to  give 
the  other  side  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  mani- 
fest In  the  acceptance  of  the  Vletcong  claim 
to  be  spearheading  a  popular  revolt.  Is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  among  Intellectuals. 
The  Intellectual  prides  himself  on  his  ob- 
jectivity and  Independence  of  thought  and 
Is  ever  tempted  to  give  "the  other  side,"  by 
whose  recognition  he  demonstrates  his  in- 
dependence, more  weight  than  It  merits.  If 
statesmen  have  little  choice  but  to  oversim- 
plify In  one  direction,  painting  the  enemy  too 
black  and  their  own  side  too  white,  intellec- 
tuals are  Inclined  to  oversimplify  In  the  other 
direction,  reversing  the  colors.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  was  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
bright's  warning  that  his  country  "Is  suc- 
cumbing to  that  arrogance  of  power"  which 
has  "aSUcted.  weakened,  and  In  some  cases 
destroyed  great  nations  In  the  past." 

There  Is  an  element  of  Intellectual  showing 
off  In  such  statements.  Few  things  struck 
me  more  In  my  contacts  with  U.S.  military 
as  well  as  civilian  representatives  In  Viet- 
nam than  the  absence  of  presumption  and 
arrogance.  They  were  quiet  Americans  In- 
deed, remarkably  good-h\imored  and  long- 
suffering,  even  under  strong  provocation.  I 
saw  one  U.S.  official  in  Hu6  standing  In  front 
of  the  consulate  patiently  listening  to  a  long 
diatribe  delivered  by  the  leader  of  an  anti- 
American  demonstration.  "Thank  you."  he 
said  with  a  smile  as  the  young  man  at  last 
handed  him  the  text  for  transmittal  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  And  I  marveled  at  the  mod- 
est, unassuming  tones  in  which  these  repre- 
sentatives of  a  superpower  spoke  of  and  to 
their  Vietnamese  prot6g6s.  Judging  by  what 
I  saw  of  them,  they  rarely  throw  their  weight 
around  and  do  not  adopt  the  supercilious 
airs  we  Europeans  often  assumed  In  colonial 
days. 

That  so  many  people  In  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  have  become  alienated  from  the 
United  States  because  of  Vietnam  can  partly 
be  explained  by  a  widespread  historical  mis- 


conception. As  these  people  see  It,  the  Ge- 
neva Agreements  were  a  great  feat  of  states- 
manship, the  first  flowering  of  peacefxU  co- 
existence that  subsequently  was  blighted  by 
Saigon's  and  Washington's  violation  of  a 
crucial  provision.  The  facts  are  rather  dif- 
ferent. The  Geneva  accords  were  imposed 
on  the  anti-Communist  Vietnamese  (who 
had  died  to  prevent  a  Communist  take-over 
in  greater  number  than  the  French  forces  in 
Indochina)  somewhat  as  the  Munich  pact 
was  imposed  on  the  Czechs.  The  sorry  epi- 
sode was  well  described  in  Donald  Lancas- 
ter's "The  Emancipation  of  Indochina": 
"The  Vietnamese  foreign  minister  declared 
that  his  government  would  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  cease-flre  agreement  partition- 
ing the  country.  .  .  .  But  on  July  20,  he 
Informed  the  French  Prime  Minister  with 
sorrowful  dignity  that  his  government  would 
not  oppose  the  impending  armistice  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  It  considered  such  an  ar- 
mistice to  be  both  catastrophic  and  im- 
moral. ...  He  prop>osed  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese government's  objections  and  reserva- 
tions should  be  Incorporated  in  the  Pinal 
Declaration.  His  protest  was  brusquely  dis- 
missed" (by  the  French  and  the  British). 

As  for  the  agreement  to  hold  elections, 
which  Diem  and  Dulles  are  supposed  to  have 
violated.  It  exists  only  In  the  realm  of  popu- 
lar mythology.  It  Is  true  that  Molotov,  Chou 
En-lal,  and  Ho  Chi  MInh,  not  content  with 
the  partitioning  that  gave  the  Communists 
more  than  half  of  the  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion, extracted  a  promissory  note  for  the  rest 
from  Anthony  Eden  and  Pierre  Mendes- 
France.  These  two  mlnl.sters  reluctantly 
agreed  to  a  plebiscite  within  two  years  th.it 
would  almost  certainly  have  placed  the  whole 
country  under  Ho's  rule.  No  wonder  that 
those  on  whose  account  the  check  had  been 
drawn — the  non-Communist  Vietnamese  in 
the  South — refused  to  honor  It.  Thanks  to 
them  and  their  Amerlcnn  backers,  the  In- 
stallment plan  on  which  all  of  Vietnam  was 
to  be  delivered  to  Ho  by  1956  was  foreclosed. 

The  South  Vietnamese  were  perfectly  en- 
titled, both  In  International  law  and  In 
equity,  to  disregard  the  declaration  calling 
for  elections — In  law  because  they  had  re- 
mained mute  when  Eden  asked  for  oral  ap- 
proval of  this  document  that  bears  no  signa- 
tures of  any  kind,  and  In  equity  because  the 
conditions  for  a  truly  'free  expression  of  the 
national  will"  were  notoriously  lacking.  A 
free  choice  presuppo-ses  freedom  from  fear  on 
the  part  of  both  the  candidates  and  the  vot- 
ers. And  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  explain 
how  such  a  climate  can  be  made  to  prevail 
in  a  country  where  the  contenders  for  power 
have  spent  years  trying  to  vanquish  one  an- 
other by  force  of  arms  with  all  the  bitterness 
and  vejgefulness  resulting  therefrom. 

As  for  the  obligations  undertaken  at  Gen- 
eva by  the  United  States.  It  may  perhaps  be 
argued  that  the  American  delegate's  state- 
ment that  "In  the  case  of  nations  now  di- 
vided against  their  will  we  shall  continue  to 
seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to  ensure 
that  they  are  conducted  fairly"  was  a  very 
general  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  the 
FMnal  Declaration.  But  It  Is  nonsense  to  con- 
clude from  this,  as  Philip  Noel -Baker  has 
done,  that  the  United  States  had  a  legal  ob- 
ligation to  compel  Diem  to  hold  elections 
and  that  the  failure  to  do  so  has  "done  more 
than  any  other  event  In  the  last  decade  to 
undermine  the  binding  force  of  Interna- 
tional law." 

There  Is  another  reason,  however,  why  those 
who  hold  Diem  and  Dulles  responsible  for 
frtistratlng  Geneva's  promise  of  a  "demo- 
cratic" solution  of  the  unresolved  conflict  be- 
tween Vietnam's  Communists  and  national- 
ists are  guilty  of  ftolltlcal  naivete  bordering 
on  willful  selfdeceptlon.  It  Is  totally  un- 
realistic to  suggest  that  the  antagonists  In  a 
long  and  bloody  civil  war  should  allow  the 
issue  to  be  decided  by  elections.    Yet  once 
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again  this  Idea  Is  very  much  In  fashion. 
Since  neither  can  win  a  military  contest,  so 
the  theory  runs,  the  two  sides  must  be 
brought  to  the  conference  table  to  work  out 
a  "political  solution"  that  would  allow  the 
people  of  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own 
fate.  As  If  there  had  ever  been  a  civil  war  of 
comparable  intensity  and  duration  that  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  popular  vote  In  favor 
of  one  party  or  another  or  by  the  formation 
of  a  coalition  government.  And  as  If  the 
experience  of  Laos  had  not  given  conclusive 
proof  that  peaceful  coexistence  between 
Communists  and  anti-Communlats  is  quite 
impracticable  within  one  state  once  they 
have  been  at  war  with  one  another  for  any 
length  of  time. 

EUROPE'S    SHORT    MEMORT 

Something  further  must  be  said  about  the 
specifically  European  attitude  that  finds  ex- 
pression In  the  patronizing  formula:  "Of 
course,  I  am  a  hundred  per  cent  «'ith  the 
Americans,  but  .  .  .,"  followed  by  a  discourse 
on  U.S.  political  naivete  and  ending  with: 
"You  see,  old  boy,  they  simply  don't  under- 
stand." To  my  mind  nothing  has  been  more 
striking  than  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Americans  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
stem  exigencies  of  world  power  and  responsi- 
bility. Yet  today  the  attitude  of  patronizing 
disparagement  remains  particularly  preva- 
lent m  Britain  and  Prance,  where  It  can  be 
traced  to  post-Imperial  spite. 

I  heard  European  diplomats  In  Saigon 
argue  with  great  earnestness  that  the  Amer- 
icans simply  have  not  yet  grasped  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  revolutionary  war  on  their 
hands  and  that  such  a  war  cannot  be  won 
with  conventional  tactics — as  If  the  U.S. 
press  bad  not  expatiated  on  this  theme  for 
years.  And  as  If  the  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese military  commanders  had  not  taken 
a  leaf  out  of  the  enemy's  book,  fighting  him 
with  his  own  tactics.  At  the  Revolutionary 
Cadre  Center  In  Vung  Tau,  selected  villagers 
grouped  in  Revolutionary  Development 
Teams  are  being  taught  to  reconquer  the 
countryside  with  the  s.ime  techniques  used 
by  the  Vletcong  and.  In  fact,  deliberately 
copied  from  them  by  the  U.S.  instructors. 

This  may  be  an  undertaking  of  doubtful 
merit.  For  If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  to 
be  won  for  Saigon  by  armed  agitprop  teams — 
which  is  what  the  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment Tpims  are — the  end  product  of  this 
operation,  a  regimented  populace.  Is  likely 
to  differ  but  Uttle  from  that  aimed  at  by 
the  Vletcong.  But  It  certainly  does  dispose 
of  the  charge  that  the  Americans  have  not 
discovered  what  kind  of  war  they  have  on 
their  hands. 

The  view  that  Washington's  International 
priorities  are  uU  wrong,  that  the  attempt  to 
hold  the  17th  parallel  and  maintain  the 
status  quo  In  South  Vietnam  Is  an  unneces- 
sary and  Indeed  dangerous  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure.  Is  expressed  as  often  In  the 
United  States  as  In  Europe.  One  knows  the 
argument:  The  dangers  of  allowing  South 
Vietnam  to  faU  to  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  are  less  than 
those  of  stepping  up  the  war.  getting  bogged 
down  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  forfeit- 
ing the  fruits  of  a  progressive  ddtente  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  the  West  has  little  to  fear 
from  a  reunited  and  Communist  Vietnam 
since,  far  from  allowing  Itself  to  be  used  by 
China,  It  would  adopt  a  Tltolat  position. 
Thus  the  U.S.  Is  flghtlng  the  wrong  war  In 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time,  and  In 
60  doing  falls  as  the  guardian  of  the  balance 
of  power  on  whose  maintenance  the  peace  of 
the  world  depends. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  argument — 
which  Ignores  the  chain  reaction  that  might 
be  set  off  by  a  spectacular  American  retreat — 
it  does  not  sound  good  coming  from  Euro- 
peans. Their  record  as  keepers  of  the  peace 
hardly  entitles  them  to  speak  In  patronizing 
tones  of  their  "Inexperienced"  successor's 
h.indUng    of    his    world    responslbUlty,    for 


when  the  Anglo-French  entente  stlU  led  the 
West  It  allowed  the  balance  of  i>ower  to  be 
tUted  against  it  in  Ethiopia,  the  Rhineland, 
Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  untU  the  land- 
slide all  but  overwhelmed  us. 

Students  of  foreign  affairs  should  be  able 
to  recognize  that  the  Justification  of  U.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam  depends  on  one  thing 
only:  whether  this  action  Is  indispensable 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  timely  prevention  of  a  slide  toward 
ultimate  disaster.  Whether  Hanoi  Is  the 
aggressor,  whether  the  Saigon  regime  is  re- 
actionary, or  whether  the  Vletcong  represent 
a  spontaneous  popular  rising  all  are  Irrele- 
vant to  the  JustlfiabUlty  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
vention. Once  you  accept  that  this  attempt 
to  nuilntaln  the  status  quo  represents  the 
lesser  risk  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  supporting 
the  President's  policy. 

To  Ulustrate  this  point,  suppose  that  a 
defeatist  government  seemed  on  the  point  of 
emerging  In  Saigon  and  that  Washington, 
convinced  of  the  Importance  of  holding  the 
17th  parallel,  were  to  forestall  the  new  gov- 
ernment's assiimptlon  of  power.  One  can 
imagine  the  howls  of  Indignation  of  all  those 
In  the  non-Commtmlst  countries  who,  blind 
to  the  bitter  realities  of  our  International 
Jungle,  refuse  to  recognize  the  Jungle  law  by 
which  one  must  live  if  one  wants  to  live  at 
all;  the  law  which.  In  the  Interest  of  peace, 
obliges  all  parties  In  the  cold  war  to  forestall 
or  undo  assaults  on  the  status  quo  that 
threaten  to  tilt  the  balance  of  power  against 
them.  President  Elsenhower  recognized  this 
In  1956  when  be  permitted  Moscow  to  sup- 
press a  popular  revolution  in  Hungary  that 
might  well  have  set  off  an  antl-Sovlet  rebel- 
lion throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Premier 
Khrushchev  recognized  It  when  President 
Kennedy  compelled  him  to  renounce  his 
attempt  to  upset  the  balance  of  power  by 
placing  missiles  In  Cuba.  If,  therefore,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  were  no  longer  able  at  some 
future  moment  to  maintain  that  the  United 
States  Is  In  Vietnam  at  the  Invitation  of  Its 
people,  he  could  still  invoke  the  bitter  law 
of  life  recognized  as  valid  by  Washington 
in  1956  and  Moscow  in  1962. 

These  stern  facts  are  what  we  must  respect, 
not  "the  great  passion,  great  feeling,  and 
great  emotion"  aroused  by  the  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam.  This  policy  Is  based  on  a  calcu- 
lation of  how  withdrawal  or  continued  de- 
fense in  South  Vietnam  will  affect  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Those  who  denounce  the  policy 
would  do  well  to  make  the  calculation  them- 
selves and  consider  whether  they  would  be 
equally  ready  with  their  answer  If  they  had 
to  bear  the  responslbUlty  borne  by  the  man 
who  wUI  be  called  to  account  by  history. 


THE  QUALITIES  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF  THE  PRESENT  MID- 
DLE-AGED GENERATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. April  2,  Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith,  writ- 
iner  in  the  Washington  Star,  left  a 
challenge,  as  it  were,  for  today's  genera- 
tion of  students.    He  wrote : 

If  they  come  close  to  equalling  the  quali- 
f'^s  and  the  achievements  of  the  generation 
!■  -<w  middle-aged,  they  shall  be  doing  breath- 
1. 1  kingly  well. 

Perhaps  today's  students  do  not  agree 
with  that  assessment.  But  Mr.  Smith 
has  given  them  reasons  ta  think  it  over — 
reasons  which  range  from  the  solution 
of  a  mad  depression  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Europe.  With  him,  I  hope  that 
the  rising  generation  can,  indeed,  do  as 
well — even  better.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BxsT  Generatiok  Since  thx  Foxtndino 

Fathxbs 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

I  talked  with  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league. Fred  Friendly,  late  of  CBS.  the  other 
night.  He  is  ecstatic  over  the  newly -dis- 
covered delights  of  teaching  the  yoimg.  Hl« 
95  students  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, all  rapturously  eager  to  enter  the 
field  of  broadcststlng  he  has  Just  abandoned, 
are  sharp,  bright  and  wlU.  he  is  sure,  hit 
the  world  like  a  cleansing  wave  when  they 
get  out  of  school. 

"You  can't  put  anything  over  on  thoee 
kids.  They  are  terrific.  They  ask  you,  "What 
can  we  believe  in?  you  have  left  us  nothing 
to  believe  in."  They  want  answers  and  they 
don't  hear  any  from  us,  so  they  will  make 
their  own  answers.  For  them,  things  are 
going  to  have  to  change,"  he  said. 

Well,  there  are  answers  aplenty  to  their 
loaded  qeustlons.  It  Is  time  we  moderated 
both  our  ecstasies  and  our  doomsaylngs 
about  the  coming  generation  for  both  are 
wrong.  Its  members  are  going  to  have  vir- 
tues and  they  are  going  to  have  vices.  They 
are  not  going  to  heU  in  a  handbasket  full 
of  LSD.  But  neither  are  they  going  to  lead 
us  the  straight  way  to  Heaven. 

I  speak  and  mix  on  about  20  campuses  a 
year.  I  am  impressed  but  not  ecstatic.  To- 
day's students  are  on  the  average  a  little 
brighter  than  past  generations  and  certainly 
are  better  educated  and  better  fed  and  bet- 
ter provided  for.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  moraUy  stronger,  or  that  they 
are  any  less  susceptible  to  the  corruptions 
life  will  Inevitably  throw  In  their  way,  or 
that  they  have  some  special  gift  of  higher 
values  than  their  parents  had. 

As  with  all  young  people  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  there  is  a  streak  of  in- 
stinctive resentment  of  parents.  In  the  mass 
It  expresses  Itself  In  self-rlghteously  blam- 
ing the  world's  Imperfections  on  the  flaws 
of  the  past  generation.  They  Imply  that 
the  answers  to  problems  are  really  easy  U 
you  are  moral  and  have  courage,  and  that 
they  have  It  where  their  forbears  did  not. 

Well,  if  they  come  close  to  equalUng  the 
qualities  and  the  achievements  of  the  gen- 
eration now  middle-aged  they  shaU  be  do- 
ing breathtaklngly  well. 

This  generation  found  the  world  In  a  mad 
depression  In  which  poverty  flourished  amid 
incredible  abundance.  It  not  only  cured  the 
depression  but  found  a  way  to  make  such 
depressions  Impossible. 

It  found  America  blindly  isolationist.  It 
converted  America,  by  one  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  age,  into  the  most  Interna- 
tionalist of  all  n.^tlons,  far  the  main  suste- 
nance of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  one 
power  which  has  demonstrably  prevented  ag- 
gressions that  could  have  ignited  a  new 
world  war  on  several  critical  occasions. 

The  generation  before  this  one  was  wholly 
confounded  by  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
about  aggressively  nationalist  Germany.  It 
mishandled  Germany  so  badly  after  World 
War  I  that  Germany  became  more  madly  na- 
tionalist and  was  able  to  sweep  the  world 
Into  a  still  worse  war.  However,  the  present 
generation  took  over  that  Germany — and 
Japan  and  Italy — and  converted  It  and  Its 
fellows  into  self-ruUng  prosperous  working 
democracies  which  are  a  threat  to  no  one. 

This  generation  found  the  cradle  of  ova 
civilization.  Western  Europe,  in  decay  and 
collapse.  It  created  NATO  and  the  Marshall 
Plan;  and  it  Insisted  that  the  inadequate 
nations  of  Europe  begin  uiUting.  The  result 
is  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  a  freedom 
from  danger  of  war  such  as  Europe  has  not 
known  before. 

It  found  the  Negro  released  from  formal 
bondage  but  shackled   in   a  new   informal 
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bondage  of  prejudice.  It  launched  a  Rights 
Bevolution  which  has  made  astonishing  prog- 
ress and  catmot  now  be  halted. 

Alas,  everything  has  not  been  solved  at 
once.  Our  dizzying  technological  progress 
and  our  explosion  of  population  have  created 
sudden  new  problems  we  are  just  beginning 
to  understand.  But  what  has  been  solved 
constitutes  a  record  that  may  be  superior  to 
that  of  any  generation  since  the  classic  one 
that  founded  the  nation. 

It  Is  In  no  way  automatic  that  a  new  ris- 
ing generation  will  do  better,  or  as  well. 

What  may  they  believe  In?  Well,  one  thing 
Is  the  power  of  conscientious,  hard-working, 
courageous  citizens  to  shave  a  millimeter  off 
the  imperfectibiUty  of  man.  We  did  not  in- 
vent the  Idea.  But  we  provided  some  un- 
commonly good  illustrations  of  it. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  mall  from  all  segments 
of  our  society  concerning  our  post  oflBce 
system. 

The  letters  have  come  from  people 
within  the  postal  service  and  also  from 
people  being  served  by  that  service. 
These  letters  raise  such  diflBcult  ques- 
tions as  the  need  for  increased  wages 
and  pensions  for  postal  employees  or,  al- 
ternatively, the  need  for  more  efiQcient 
postal  service  in  the  face  of  increasing 
postal  rates. 

Recently  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
has  pleaded  for  a  fundamental  change  in 
his  Department's  relationship  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
asked  that  his  Department  be  remodeled 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authoi-ity.  To  free  the  Post  OfiBce  De- 
partment from  the  many  strangling  in- 
fluences now  imposed  upon  it  would,  I 
believe,  be  the  first  step  in  returning  its 
operations  to  a  healthful  state.  I  intend 
to  give  Mr.  O'Brien's  suggestions  my 
careful  attention  when  they  come  be- 
fore Congress,  and  I  hope  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  do  likewise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  In  this  morning's  New 
York  "Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Avoiding  Postal  Catastrophe 

President  Johnson's  proposals  yesterday 
for  raising  postal  rates  will.  If  adopted,  tem- 
porarily ease  the  Post  Office  deficit.  But  the 
longer-range  problems  of  that  essential 
agency  were  what  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien  was  talking  about  earlier 
this  week  when  he  pleaded  for  a  funda- 
mental change  In  his  department's  relation- 
ship to  the  Federal  Government.  Whatever 
Congress's  decision  on  the  rate  increases,  it 
is  the  issue  Mr.  O'Brien  raised  that  must  be 
faced  if  the  postal  system  Is  to  be  saved,  as 
he  said,  from  "catastrophe." 

His  reference  to  "catastrophe"  was  not 
mere  hyperbole.  A  preview  of  what  may  lie 
ahead  was  provided  In  the  Chicago  post  of- 
fice last  October.  There  10,000.000  pieces  of 
mall  backed  up  for  several  weeks  and  vir- 
tually paralyzed  the  nation's  most  important 
intercity  postal  processing  point.  Less  dra- 
matic, but  also  very  Important,  are  the  in- 
numerable instances  of  letters  being  deliv- 
ered days  and  sometimes  even  weeks  after 
they  should  have  been,  a  phenomenon  with 
which  thousands  of  Americans  are  familiar 
from  their  own  sad  experience. 

Part  of  the  problem  arises  simply  from  the 
rate  at  which  mail  is  multiplying.    Between 


1960  and  1966,  Post  Office  volume  increased 
almost  20  per  cent,  or  even  more  rapidly  than 
population.  The  huge  capital  plant  of  the 
postal  service — much  of  it  old,  obsolete  and 
located  poorly  in  relation  to  modern  trans- 
portation patterns — Is  geared,  as  President 
Johnson  said  yesterday,  to  handle  only  about 
half  its  present  volume.  Moreover,  the  cur- 
rent mall  explosion  has  taken  place  in  a  pe- 
riod of  high  employment,  making  it  difficult 
to  recruit  and  retain  a  permanent,  high- 
quality  work  force. 

PoUtics  further  complicates  these  difficult 
questions.  Congress  makes  the  key  budget- 
ary, wage  and  rate  decisions,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  Post  Office  has  been  starved 
of  needed  capital,  doomed  to  recurrent  large 
deficits  and  forced  to  accept  key  managerial 
personnel  appointed  on  the  basis  of  political 
connections  rather  than  merit. 

Another  major  contributory  cause  to  the 
present  plight  of  the  postal  service  is  that 
powerful  vested  interests,  notably  the  postal 
vmions  and  associations  of  specialized  maU 
users,  have  successfully  and  repeatedly  im- 
posed their  win  upon  the  system. 

The  postal  situation  would  be  even  worse 
than  it  is  if  important  positive  steps  had  not 
been  taken  in  recent  years.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  the  zip  code  is  a  constructive  innova- 
tion, opening  the  way  to  automated  mall 
handling  based  on  optical  scanners  such  as 
the  one  installed  In  Detroit  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Computers  and  systems  analysis  are 
being  brought  in  to  meet  postal  problems, 
and  there  Is  opportunity  for  further  progress 
along  the  lines  of  the  President's  suggestion 
for  surcharges  on  odd-sized  envelopes  that 
carmot  be  handled  by  postal  machinery. 

But  the  most  basic  reforms  now  required 
go  far  beyond  mere  machinery.  The  capital 
needs  of  the  postal  system  have  to  be  met 
adequately  so  that  many  new  physical  facili- 
ties and  much  more  modern  mall  handling 
equipment  can  be  provided.  Postal  manage- 
ment must  be  chosen  for  competence  and 
made  a  career  service  immune  to  political 
changes.  The  Post  Office's  finances  need  to 
be  handled  on  a  business  basis,  except  as 
modified  by  explicitly  stated  public  service 
criteria  (which  will  Involve  some  continued 
subsidy) :  and  postal  rates  and  wages  must  be 
Insulated  from  the  political  forces  that 
dominate  them,  so  long  as  Congress  makes 
the  basic  decisions. 

It  Is  these  ends  Mr.  O'Brien  hopes  to  attain 
by  his  proposal  that  the  postal  system  be 
remodeled  on  the  pattern  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  given  quaslautonomy. 
access  to  the  private  capital  market  and 
other  advantages  that  T.V.A.  enjoys.  It  is  an 
intriguing  suggestion  that  deserves  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  Congress,  as  It  faces  up 
to  the  vital  necessity  of  reconstructing  the 
Post  Office  Department  so  that  It  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  nation's  requirements,  which  It 
certainly  does  not  do  today. 


RICHMOND.  VA.— ALL  AMERICA 
CITY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  the  All 
America  City  Award,  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  11  winners 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  been 
chosen  ths  year  from  more  than  130 
competing  communities.  This  award  is 
a  significant  tribute  to  the  people  of  the 
capital  city  of  my  State. 

The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Mimicipal  League  and  Look  magazine. 
Each  year  since  1949,  11  communities 
across  the  Nation  have  been  selected  for 
this  honor  on  the  basis  of  "outstanding 
civic  achievements  brought  about  by  the 
concerted  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the 
winning  communities."  Selection  as  an 
All  American  City  does  not  mean  that  a 
particular  community  Is  perfect,  or  even 


close  to  perfection.  It  means  something 
far  more  important — that  the  citizens  of 
the  community  recognize  their  civic 
problems  and  are  working  toward  solu- 
tions. 

Richmond  was  first  selected  for  this 
award  in  1950.  The  people  of  Richmond 
can  take  further  pride  in  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  its  two  winning  awards,' 
their  city  has  been  cited  for  honorable 
mention  In  past  competition. 

I  should  add  that  Richmond  is  one  of  a 
number  of  Vliginia  communities  which 
have  been  selected  as  All  America  Cities. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  Roanoke 
and  Radford  have  received  the  award;  in 
central  Virginia,  Petersburg;  in  the 
Hampton  Roads  area,  Norfolk;  and  in 
northern  Virginia,  both  Alexandria  and 
Palls  Church.  And  I  am  confident  that 
there  will  be  many  others  in  the  future. 

The  particular  honor  this  year  is  Rich- 
mond's, and  I  wish  to  congratulate  its 
citizens  for  their  work,  which  has  been 
so  suitably  honored  once  again  by  the 
directors  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  the  editors  of  Look  magazine. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  MEDAL  OP 
HONOR  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
.  FAMILY  OP  Sp4c.  DANIEL  FER- 
NANDEZ, U.S.  ARMY,  OF  LOS 
LUNAS,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  awarded  the  Nation's  highest  award 
for  valor  to  the  family  of  Danny  Fer- 
nandez, of  Los  Lunas.  N.  Mex.  I  had 
the  honor  to  attend  this  ceremony.  It 
moved  me  and  all  present  almost  beyond 
words.  His  parents,  brothers  and  sister 
understood.  I  felt,  the  full  significance  of 
this  ceremony  as  well  as  those  reasons 
behind  Danny's  actions. 

Danny  Fernandez  threw  himself  upon 
a  Vletcong  grenade  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  four  comrades.  This  occurred 
near  Cu  Chi,  South  Vietnam,  February 
18,  1966. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jose  I.  Fernandez,  their 
two  other  sons,  Peter  and  James,  and 
their  daughter  Rita  attended  the  cere- 
mony today. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stand  and  speak 
here  today  after  witnessing  this  cere- 
mony, I  must  confess  that  my  emotions 
almost  overwhelm  me,  for  this  boy  was 
like  so  many  of  the  people  of  my  State 
who  I  know  so  well. 

Warm  hearts,  love  of  country,  devo- 
tion to  family,  and  a  desire  to  live  de- 
cently characterized  these  citizens. 
They  are  eager  to  learn,  willing  to  work, 
and  patient  in  adversity.  Danny  Fer- 
nandez shared  all  these  qualities  and 
more. 

Thousands  of  boys  like  Danny  Fer- 
nandez are  serving  today,  and  I  know  so 
many  of  them.  These  young  men  are 
not  on  the  picket  lines.  They  are  not 
advocating  peace  at  any  price.  They  do 
not  use  LSD.  They  are  not  interested  in 
destroying  property,  defying  constituted 
authority,  or  mocking  their  elders. 

Rather,  they  have  a  deep  devotion  to 
country,  democracy,  and  loved  ones.  It 
is  because  they  believe  with  their  hearts 
and  minds  that  they  go  forth  in  answer 
to  the  call  of  their  Nation.    They  go  to 
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serve,  to  fight,  to  be  wounded,  and  some 
to  die,  far  away  from  home  and  hearth. 
Par  away  from  the  soimd  of  a  mother's 
voice  and  a  sweetheart's  hand.  Far  away 
from  the  familiar  and  the  comfortable. 
Par  away  from  the  blessings  of  our  own 
land. 

Boys  like  Danny  Fernandez  love  our 
land,  our  traditions,  our  dreams.  They 
want  a  better  life  and  a  fuller  reali- 
zation of  what  they  fervently  believe 
they  are  fighting  for.  It  is  because  their 
belief  is  translated  into  action  that  our 
Nation  survives.  We  can  suffer  their 
loss  and  mourn  them,  but  we  cannot  be- 
tray them. 

I  put  forth  these  comments  for  I  know 
the  Danny  Fernandezes  so  well.  Their 
thoughts  are  mine  and  I  had  more 
than  just  an  inkling  of  what  was  passing 
through  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
family  today  at  the  White  House. 

Danny  Fernandez  was  worthy  of  his 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
I  feel  certain  that  if  he  were  faced  with 
the  same  choice  again,  knowing  what  the 
consequences  were,  he  would  act  in  the 
same  manner. 

Prom  adversity  can  come  strength. 
Prom  sorrow  there  emerges  a  deeper 
realization  and  understanding  of  the 
true  meaning  of  human  sacrifice.  For 
I  know  that  the  family  of  Danny  Fer- 
nandez wants  to  believe  ever  more  fer- 
vently that  his  sacrifice  was  worthwhile. 
Danny  died  for  his  share  of  the  American 
dream,  a  dream  that  has  been  denied  to 
many  for  too  long,  but  In  which  he  had 
an  enduring  faith. 

Now  it  remains  for  us  to  Insure  that 
for  all  the  other  Danny  Fernandezes  that 
dream  becomes  a  reality.  If  we  are  to 
ask  the  young  men  of  this  land  to  retain 
faith  In  the  principles  we  fight  for.  it 
becomes  Incimibent  upon  us  to  learn 
from  their  acts  of  devotion  and  sacrifice. 
I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this  body 
will  take  It  amiss  when  I  say  this.  For 
when  we  here  in  this  Chamber  cease  to 
retain  a  capacity  for  learning  and  un- 
derstanding, then  such  sacrifices  are 
truly  in  vain. 

Let  each  of  us  resolve  that  we  will  seek 
to  look  for  the  deeper  meaning  of  his 
act.  Let  each  of  us  not  only  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  American  youth  has  not 
let  us  down,  but  that  it  looks  to  us  for 
an  understanding  of  its  motivation,  ac- 
tions, and  desires. 

I  believe  Danny  Fernandez  gave  his 
life  for  what  our  land  has  always  stood 
for.  His  EMjt  of  supreme  heroism  is  a 
reminder  that  this  Nation  still  stands  for 
the  noblest  principle  of  all.  Danny  died 
so  that  principle  might  thrive.  He  died 
and  we  fight,  not  to  enslave  other  men, 
but  to  free  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
citation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  or  the  President  at  tbe  Medal  of 

Honor   Presentation     for    S»4c.    Daniel 

Fernandez 

We  are  here  today  to  speak  of  a  brave 
young  American,  who  gave  his  life  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Specialist  Pour  Daniel  Fernandez  earned 
his  country's  highest  military  honor  by  a 
classic  act  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice.     He 


threw  himself  across  a  live  grenade  that  had 
been  fired  among  his  comrades.  By  that  act, 
he  saved  the  lives  of  four  other  Americans. 
Two  of  them  are  with  us  today. 

Daniel  Fernandez  died  before  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  He  was  not  yet  born 
when  other  Americans  crossed  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II.  He  was  not  yet  in  school 
when  others  went  again  to  fight  for  freedom 
in  Korea.  Yet  today,  and  forever,  he  is  Joined 
to  a  legion  of  American  heroes. 

The  land  In  Asia  where  he  gave  his  young 
life  is  half  a  world  away  from  his  home  In 
Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico.  Yet  he  did  not  see 
much  of  the  world.  He  went  to  school  in 
Albuquerque  end  Los  Lunas.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Army  after  high  school,  took  basic  train- 
ing in  Louisiana,  served  In  Hawaii  for  a  time. 
Then  he  went  to  Vietnam,  to  a  deserted  ham- 
let northwest  of  Saigon,  and  finally  to  his 
fatal  encounter  with  the  Viet  Cong  grenade. 

Daniel  Fernandez  died  on  February  18, 
1966.  He  died  less  than  three  weeks  after 
we,  in  our  ceaseless  search  for  peace,  had 
made  our  longest  pause  in  the  bombing  of 
the  North. 

The  question  that  haxmts  me  today  should 
concern  every  American.  It  Is  this :  Was  that 
grenade  on  one  of  the  trucks,  or  on  one  of 
the  trains,  or  on  one  of  the  sampans  that 
we  let  pass  unmolested  during  those  37  days? 

If  It  was,  then  Daniel  Fernandez  died  as 
more  than  a  hero  of  battle.  He  died  a  martyr 
in  the  search  for  peace. 

And  those  who  are  urging  an  imcondi- 
tional  cessation  of  bombing  should  ask  them- 
selves: "What  are  the  consequences?"  It  Is 
one  thing  to  talk  abstractly  of  peace  and 
war.  It  is  something  quite  different  to  think 
of  a  young  man  named  Daniel  Fernandez 
who  will  dream  no  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fernandez,  in  the  name  of 
the  Congress,  I  pass  to  you  the  Medal  of 
Honor  of  the  United  States,  won  so  deservedly 
by  the  hero  who  was  your  son. 

I  give  you  this,  our  country's  greatest 
honor. 

It  is  poor  compensation  for  your  loss.  But 
be  assured  that  the  death  of  your  son  will 
have  meaning.  For  I  give  you  also  my  solemn 
pledge  that  our  country  will  persist — and 
will  prevail — in  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

Mr.  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
wUI  now  read  the  citation. 

Medal  op  Honor  Presentation  by  Ltndon 
BAINB3  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  Specialist  Four 
Daniel  Fe«nandez  (Posthumously),  U.S. 
Army,  at  the  White  House.  Washington, 
DC,  ON  Thursday,  6  April  1967,  at  1300 
Hours 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthu- 
mously, to  Specialist  Four  Daniel  Fernandez, 
United  States  Army  for  conspicuous  gallan- 
try and  intrepidity  In  action  at  the  risk  of 
his  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 
Specialist  FoiU'  Daniel  Fernandez  distin- 
guished himself  by  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  on  February  18,  1966  while  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  an  elghteen-man  patrol 
engaged  in  a  vicious  battle  with  the  Viet 
Cong  in  the  vicinity  of  CuChi,  Hau  Nghla 
Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Specialist 
Fernandez  demonstrated  indomitable  cour- 
age when  the  small  patrol  was  ambushed 
by  a  Viet  Cong  rifle  company  and  driven 
back  by  the  Intense  enemy  automatic  weap- 
ons fire  before  it  could  evacuate  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  who  was  struck  down  in  the 
initial  attack.  Specialist  Fernandez  and 
three  comrades  immediately  fovight  their  way 
through  devastating  gun  fire  and  exploding 
grenades  to  reach  the  fallen  soldier.  After 
the  volunteers  reached  their  fallen  comrade 
and  attempted  to  return  to  their  defensive 
positions,  a  United  States  Army  sergeant  was 
struck  In  the  knee  by  .50  caliber  machine 


gun  fire.  Specialist  Fernandez  ralUed  the 
left  flank  of  his  patrol,  went  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  the  wounded  sergeant  and,  while 
first  aid  was  being  admimstared  to  the 
wounded  man,  an  enemy  rifle  grenade  landed 
in  the  midst  of  their  group.  Realizing  there 
was  no  time  for  the  wounded  sergeant  or 
the  other  men  to  gain  protection  from  the 
grenade  blast.  Specialist  Fernandez  threw 
himself  on  the  grenade  as  It  exploded,  sav- 
ing the  Uves  of  the  four  men  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own.  Specialist  Fernandez'  profound 
concern  for  his  fellow  soldiers,  his  conspic- 
uous gallantry,  and  his  intrepidity  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  refiect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces  of  his 
country. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  APPOINTS 
VICENTE  T.  XIMENES  TO  EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

COMMISSION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  happiness  that 
I  hail  the  appointment  of  Vicente  T. 
Ximenes  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  Although  Mr. 
Ximenes  has  been  a  New  Mexico  resident 
since  the  1950's.  we  in  Texas  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  in  our  State 
and  attended  and  tliught  school  there. 

Mr.  Ximenes  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  economics,  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  economics,  research  economist,  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  AID  Mission 
in  Panama.  Mr.  Ximenes  was  the 
founder  of  the  American  GI  Forum  In 
New  Mexico  and  served  as  national  chair- 
man from  1956  to  1958. 

Some  of  our  most  serious  employment 
discrimination  problems  involve  discrim- 
ination against  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent.  The  appointment  of  Vicente 
Ximenes  gives  important  added  exper- 
tise to  the  EEOC  in  this  vital  area  which 
it  badly  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Ximenes  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Biographical  Sketch 

President  Johnson  today  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  Vicente  T.  Ximenes 
of  New  Mexico  for  appointment  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  He 
win  succeed  Richard  A.  Graham,  whose  term 
expired  July  1. 1966. 

Mr.  Ximenes  currently  is  Deputy  Director 
of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  Mission  in  Panama. 

Born  In  Floresvllle.  Texas.  In  1919,  Mr. 
Ximenes  attended  the  University  of  Texas 
and  graduate  In  1950  from  the  University  of  ' 
New  Mexico  with  the  B.A.  degree.  He  also 
received  the  MA.  degree  from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  in  1951. 

In  1939-1940.  Mr.  Ximenes  was  a  company 
clerk  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
In  Floresvllle,  Texas,  and  in  1941-1942,  he 
was  both  a  teacher  and  principle  in  a  Flores- 
vlUe  elementary  school.  He  then  served  for 
five  years  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  was 
released  in  1947  as  a  Major.  During  his  serv- 
ice, be  won  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

From  1951-1961,  Mr.  Ximenes  was  a  re- 
search economist  and  instructor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico.  Then  he  served  from 
1961-1964  as  a  program  economist  with  the 
U.S.  AID  Mission  in  Ecuador.  He  then  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee and  remained  there  untU  early  1965,  when 
he  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant  to  the 
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Inspector  General  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Next  Mr.  Xlmenes  Joined  the  U.S.  AID 
Mission  In  Panama  as  Assistant  Director  for 
Development  Planning  In  1966,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  post  of  Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  Xlmenes  founded  the  American  G.I. 
Forum  of  New  Mexico,  and  served  as  National 
Chairman  of  the  Porum,  a  community  serv- 
ice organization,  from  1956-1958. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  whether  there  has  been  a 
further  conference  on  the  Senate  sched- 
ule for  today  and  tomorrow  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  calendar. 

I  think  we  had  a  tentative  agreement 
that  an  order  would  be  entered  to  recess 
after  the  end  of  business  today  until 
Monday  next  at  12  noon;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  then  we  would 
proceed  with  a  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  majority  whip  and  it  is  his  de- 
sire, if  agreeable  with  the  leadership  on 
the  minority  side,  to  proceed  with  the 
bills  on  the  calendar  this  afternoon  and 
then  recess  until  Monday  at  noon  and 
make  the  Appalachian  bill  the  pending 
bill  at  the  close  of  business  today,  before 
we  recess  until  Monday,  and  that  bill 
would  temporarily  set  aside  the  unfin- 
ished business  which  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  the  past  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  arrangement. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  measures  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  88,  and  that  the  remaining 
measures  be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  OTON  SOCARRAZ 

The  bill  <S.  60)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Oton  Socanaz  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Oton  Socarraz  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  13.  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  87),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDHPOSE    OF   THK    BIU. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 


States  to  Dr.  Oton  Socarraz  as  of  April  13, 
1961.  the  date  on  which  he  entered  the 
United  States  as  a  refugee.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  visa  fee. 
Inasmuch  as  the  beneficiary  was  lawfully 
admitted  on  February  22,  1963,  as  a  non- 
quota Immigrant. 


DR.  MIGUEL  ALBERTO  ROJAS- 
MACHADO 

The  bill  (S.  65)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Miguel  Alberto  Rojas-Machado  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Miguel  Alberto  Rojas- 
Machado  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Novem- 
ber 29.  1960. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  tin  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  buj. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  ALFREDO  REBOREDO-NEWHALL 

The  bill  (S.  66)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Reboredo-Newhall  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Doctor  Alfredo  Reboredo-Newhall 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  January  1. 1962. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  89),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THK  BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


ARMANDO     JOSE     ALONSO-GARCIA 

The  bill  (S.  73)  for  the  relief  of  Ar- 
mando Jose  Alonso-Garcia,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Armando  Jose  Alonso-Oarcla  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  26,  1960. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP  THE   80,1. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


RITA  MARIA  GARMENDIA  DE  ALSINA 

The  bill  (S.  75)  for  the  relief  of  Rita 
Maria  Garmendia  de  Alsina  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Rita  Maria  Oarmendla  de 
Alsina  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  jjermanent  residence  as  of  June  27,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 
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DANIEL  PERNAS-BECEIRO 

The  bill  (S.  91)  for  the  reUef  of  Daniel 
Pernas-Becelro  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Daniel  Pernas-Becelro  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
August  20.  1960. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  92).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Daniel  Pernas-Becelro  as  of  Au- 
gust 20,  1960,  the  date  on  which  he  entered 
the  United  States  as  a  visitor,  in  order  that 
he  may  file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 


CARLOS  J.  ABROLEYA 

The  bill  (S.  129)  for  the  relief  of 
Carlos  J.  Abroleya  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That,   for 


the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Carlos  J.  Arboleya  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  31,  1960. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  93) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BII.I. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Carlos  J.  Arboleya  as  of  October 
31.  1960,  the  date  on  which  be  entered  as  a 
nonimmigrant,  to  enable  him  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  naturalization. 


DR.  MARIA  YOLANDA  RAPAELA 
MIRANDA  Y  MONTEAGUDO 

The  bill  (S.  130)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Maria  Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Mon- 
teagudo,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 
s.  130 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Maria  Yolanda  Rafaela 
Miranda  y  Monteagudo  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  September  30.  1960. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  04) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THK    BUI 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Maria  Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda 
y  Monteagudo  as  of  September  30,  1960.  The 
beneficiary  was  lawfully  admitted  for  i>er- 
manent  residence  on  March  3,  1963.  and  the 
bin  will  credit  her  prior  residence  In  a  non- 
immigrant status  toward  the  naturalization 
requirements  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


DR.  JULIO  VALDES-RODRIGUEZ 

The  bUl  (S.  131)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Julio  Valdes-Rodrlguez,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows:  ! 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Julio  Valdez-Rodrlguez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  AprU  9,  1962. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  95) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Julio  Valdes-Rodrlguez  as  of 
April  9.  1962.  The  beneficiary  was  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  on  Augtist 
17,  1965,  and  the  bill  will  credit  his  prior 
residence  In  a  non-lmnUgrant  status  toward 
the  naturalization  requirements  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


DR.  ALBERTO  FERNANDEZ -BRAVO  Y 
AMAT 

The  bill  (S.  132)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alberto  Fernandez-Bravo  y  Amat  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  readkthe  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Alberto  Fernandez-Bravo  y  Amat 
shall  be'  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  3,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  HECTOR  JESUS  SANCHEZ- 
HERNANDEZ 

The  bin  (S.  133)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hector  Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Hector  Jesus  Sanchez- 
Hernandez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Octo- 
ber 25.  1960. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  97),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization. 


DR.  RAFAEL  A.  PENALVER 

The  blU  (S.  134)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  A.  Penalver  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  p)assed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  piirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Rafael  A.  Penalver  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  August  9,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  98) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
Status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Rafael  A.  Penalver  as  of  August 
9,  1961.  The  beneficiary  was  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1963.  and  the  bill  wlU  credit  his  prior 
residence  in  a  nonlmmlgratlon  status  toward 
the  naturalization  req\ilrements  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


MRS.  MARGARITA  L.  AGULLANA 

The  bill  (S.  137)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Margarita  L.  AguUana  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Margarita  L.  AguUana  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  ui>on  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpmse  of  the  bUl  Is  to  grant  the 
statiu  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Mrs.  Margarita  L.  Agullana.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  No  provision  is  made  for  a  quota 
deduction.  Inasmuch  as  the  beneficiary  Is 
the  widow  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 


DR.  CESAR  A.  MENA 

The  bill  (S.  164)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Cesar  A.  Mena,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  p>assed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Cesar  A.  Mena  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfiilly  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  p>ermanent  residence 
as  of  September  11,  1960. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccwisent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  100) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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FxrBPosx  or  tbz  bux 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for  natiirallza- 

tkXL 


DR.  RAMON  BAEZ  HERNANDEZ 

The  bUl  ca  165)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Ranum  Baez  Hernandez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pvirpoees  of  the  Imtalgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Ramon  Baez  Hernandez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfxilly  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  30,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUXP08K    or    TRX    Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  the 
BtatTiB  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Ramon  Baez  Hernandez  as  of 
April  30,  1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  ANSELMO  S.  ALVAREZ-GOMEZ 

The  bill  (S.  167)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Anselmo  S.  Alvarez-Gomez  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Anselmo  8.  Alvarez-Gomez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  June  16,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUXF08X   or  TRK   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


MARIA  JORDAN  PERRANDO 

The  bill  (S.  168)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Jordan  Perrando  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engroesed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  Maria  Jordan 
Perrando  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  parent  of  Mrs.  Victoria  Trabue,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  201  (b)  of  the  said  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  103) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ptntposE  or  THE  Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  qualify  for  Immediate  relative 
status  as  the  mother  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 


DR.  ROBERTO  E.  PARAJON  AND 
MARIA  C.  FLORIN  PARAJON 

The  bill  (S.  169)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Roberto  E.  Parajon  and  Maria  C.  Florin 
Parajon,  his  wife,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Roberto  E.  Parajon  and  Maria  C. 
Plorln  Parajon,  his  wife,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  4, 1961,  and  July  22, 1961.  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  104),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

rtTBFOsx  or  trz  vox, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclarles  to  file  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  PABLO  A.  SUAREZ 

The  bill  (8.  170)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pablo  A.  Suarez  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Pablo  A.  Suarez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  January  19, 1962. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FURPOSK    or   THE   BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  LUIS  G.  DEDIOT 

The  bill  (8.  173)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luis  G.  Dedlot  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 


ality Act.  Doctor  Luis  O.  Dedlot  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  24, 1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDRPOSB   or  THE    BUX 

The  piirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  8HERIF  SHAPEY 

The  bill  (S.  175)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Sherif  Shafey  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reperesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  piirposes  of  the  Inimlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Sherif  Shafey  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  30.  1969. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOEE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  1b  to  enable  th» 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturali- 
zation. 


ROSA  ANNA  QENOVESE 

The  bill  (S.  256)  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Anna  Genovese,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  Rosa  Anna  Oeno- 
vese  may  be  classlfled  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act, 
and  a  petition  may  be  flled  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seb  Sbona,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recxird  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTBPOSE    or   TRB   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  in  an  immediate 
relative  status  of  a  child  who  Is  to  be  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


WEN   SHI    YU 


AjyrU  6,  1967 


The  bill  (S.  287)  for  the  reUef  of  Wen 
Shi  Yu  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Wen  Shi  Yu  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  S.  1957. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  explaining  the  purposes  of  tiie 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , , 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BtU 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.   RAFAEL  JACINTO  NOBO   Y 
PIVIDAL        ji 

The  bUl  (8.  439)  for  the  belief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal  (Rafael 
Nobo)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Rafael  Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal 
(Rafael  Nobo)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  28, 
1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  110) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE    or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


GUSTAVO  EUGENIO  GOMEZ 

The  bill  (8.  461)  for  the  relief  of 
Gustavo  Eugenic  Gomez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  OuBtavo  Eugenio  Qomez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  22,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  expledning  the  purirases 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTBPOSE   or   THE   BILL  | 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Gulllermo  N.  Hernandez.  Junior, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  May  31.   1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  112) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  MARIO  GUILLERMO  MARTINEZ 

The  bill  (8.  465)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Mario  Gulllermo  Martinez  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Mario  Gulllermo 
Martinez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  17 
1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  113) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  TSE  "TT.t. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  U  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


VICTOR  ABADI 


DR.  GUILLERMO  N.  HERNANDEZ.  JR. 

The  bill  (8.  464)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 

Gulllermo     N.     Hernandez,     Jr..     was 


The  bill  (8.  466)  for  the  relief  of  Vic- 
tor Abadl  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Victor 
Abadl  may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance 
with  all  the  requirements  of  title  III  of  the 
Immlgratloa  and  Nationality  Act,  except 
that  no  period  of  residence  or  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  or  any  State 
sbaU  be  required,  In  addition  to  his  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  since  October   1,   1960. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  SILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  FERNANDO  O.  GARCIA- 
HERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  501)  for  the' relief  of  Dr. 
Fernando  O.  Garcla-Hemandez  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Fernando  O.  Garcla-Hemandez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  May  24,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  snx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


KIMIKO  BETHARD 

The  bill  (S.  533)  for  the  reUef  of  Kiml- 
ko  Bethard  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(2)  and  (3)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Klmlko  Bethard  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  imder  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  prop- 
er bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  these  exemptions  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  suffers  from  mental  Illness  in 
behalf  of  the  wife  of  a  VS.  citizen  vet- 
eran. 


HENRI  P.  BOUTIN 

The  blU  (S.  543)  for  the  reUef  of  Henri 
P.  Boutin  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Henri  P.  Boutin  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  4, 1959. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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have  printed  In  the  Rbcohd  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE    or   TKE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


PUGET  SOUND  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (S.  652)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Pupet  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
of  the  following  named  persons  Is  relieved  of 
liability  to  the  United  SUtes  In  the  amoxmt 
which  appears  beside  hU  name: 

Rita  U.  Burdlclt,  $604.00;  Frederick  R.  Blx- 
ler.  $910.07;  Rolland  A.  Bastrom.  $105.60; 
R.  C.  Boyce.  $593.71. 

Each  such  amount  Is  the  amount  of  over- 
payments, arising  out  of  an  administrative 
error,  of  his  salary  &s  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Puget  Soimd  Naval  Shipyard  during  the 
years  1962,  1963.  1964,  and  1965.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  person  named  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with 
respect  to  his  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  such  section. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  one  claim  in  excess  of  10  per 
centimi  thereof  shall  be  i>ald  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  reixjrt,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

ptraFosB 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  four 
civilian  employees  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard  from  liability  for  reimbursement  of 
overpayment  to  them  as  a  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative misinterpretation  of  the  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962. 

aTATKMXMT 

A  similar  bill,  S.  3257  of  the  89tb  Congress, 
was  reported  favorably  by  this  committee  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  no  action  was 
taken  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  reported 
to  the  Ck>ngress  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  circumstances  in  this  case  are  set  forth 
In  a  report  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
dated  June  9,  1966,  as  follows: 

"The  records  of  this  Department  show  that 
these  four  employees  were  overpaid  as  a  re- 


sult of  an  Incorrect  pay  determination  upon 
their  temporary  promotions  having  been 
made  permanent.  Mrs.  Burdlck  was  given  a 
temporary  promotion  to  accoxmts  mainte- 
nance clerk,  OS-6,  third  step.  $4,675  per  an- 
num, effective  September  30,  1962.  idi. 
Bastrom  was  given  a  temporary  promotion  to 
supervisory  administrative  service  assistant, 
08-8,  fifth  step,  $6,545  per  annum,  effective 
August  5,  1963.  Mr.  Blxler  was  given  a  tem- 
porary promotion  to  supervisory  guard,  OS-5, 
fourth  step,  $4,840  per  annum,  effective  April 
29,  1962.  Mr.  Boyce  was  given  a  temporary 
promotion  to  electrical  engineer  technician, 
GS-11,  step  1,  effective  June  24,  1962. 

"These  employees  received  a  one-step  In- 
crease In  accordance  with  the  regulations  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  their  temporary  promo- 
tions. On  March  17,  1963,  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Burdlck,  on  February  2,  1964,  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bastrom,  on  October  28.  1962,  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Blxler  and  on  May  12,  1963,  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Boyce,  action  was  taken  to  make  their 
promotions  permanent.  At  that  time  Mrs. 
Burdlck  was  given  a  two-step  increase,  Mr. 
Bastrom  was  given  a  one-step  Increase,  Mr. 
Blxler  was  given  a  two-step  Increase  and  Mr. 
Boyce  was  given  a  one-step  Increase.  The 
regulations  did  not  and  do  not  now  provide 
for  the  granting  of  further  step  Increases 
when  a  temporary  promotion  is  made  perma- 
nent. 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  favors  more 
general  private  relief  legislation  in  order  that 
overpayments  due  to  administrative  error 
may  be  relieved  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
However,  since  It  is  evident  that  the  errone- 
ous payments  were  made  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative errors  and  involved  no  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  employees,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  has  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  S.  3267." 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  granted  re- 
lief in  similar  cases  where  an  error  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  where  the 
overpayments  were  received  in  gtiod  faith  by 
the  employees,  and  where  repayment  would 
Impose  a  burdensome  hardship. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  is  such  a 
case  which  deserves  legislative  relief. 

The  conunittee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


Ann)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hye  Suk  Paeng  and  Mi  Kung 
Paeng  (Patricia  Ann) ,  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charlie  E.  Tripp,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  aliens  eligible  for  Immediate 
relative  status  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201(b),  and  the  provision  of  section  204 
of  the  said  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
these  cases. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUSPOSK   or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  preserve  Im- 
mediate relative  status  in  behalf  of  the  widow 
and  child  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 


DR.   ALBERT  VICTOR   MICHAEL 
PERRIS-PRABHU 

The  blU  (8.  661)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Albert  Victor  Michael  Ferrls-Prabhu 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  psissed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Albert  Victor  Michael  Fenia- 
Prabhu  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  September  2, 
1954. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

FtrBFOSK  or  THX  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturalisa- 
tion. 


HYE  SDK  PAENG  AND  MI  KUNO 
PAENG 

The  bill  (S.  822)  for  the  reUef  of  Hye 
Suk  Paeng  and  Mi  Kung  Paeng  (Patrida 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,  INC. 

The  bUl  (S.  857)  for  the  relief  of  Puget 
Sound  Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Puget  Sound  Plywood.  Incorporated,  of 
Taconut,  Washington,  the  sum  of  $44,016.62, 
In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated,  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  losses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  a  timber  sale  contract  (dated  January  27, 
1959,  No.  12-11-036;  37850)  between  the  said 
Puget  Soimd  Plywood,  Incorporated,  and  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  said  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Incorporated, 
having  failed,  under  the  road  cost  amortiza- 
tion rates  provided  In  the  contract,  to  re- 
cover a  substantial  portion  of  the  estimated 
road  construction  costs  specified:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  approfHlated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid,  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  pay  to  Puget 
Sound  Plywood,  Inc..  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the 
sum  of  $44,016.62,  In  full  satisfaction  of  sU 
Its  claims  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  in  connection  with  tbe 
performance  of  a  contract  with  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
claimant  having  failed,  under  the  road  ooit 
amortization  rate*  provided  In  the  contract, 
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to  recover  a  sutMtantlal  portion  ot  the  eetl- 
mated  road  construction  costs  specified. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bUl,  S.  1347  of  the  8dth  Congress, 
was  recommended  by  this  coaunittee,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  was  not  considered 
by  the  House  before  adjournment. 

The  claim  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
before  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  in 
the  89th  Congress  at  which  representatives 
of  the  claimant  and  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  heard. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bUl  In  the 
89th  Congress  this  committee  said: 

The  bill  was  Introduced  to  pay  the  claimant 
the  sum  of  $76,330.2d. 

In  Its  original  report  to  the  committee  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  that  it 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  payment  of 
$9,593.72. 

At  the  bearing  on  the  bill  the  subcommit- 
tee requested  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  determine  the  amoxmt  which  would  be 
equitably  due  to  the  claimant  on  the  basis 
of  two  proposals  suggested  as  possible  alter- 
natives to  the  claim  in  its  original  amount. 

The  amount  of  the  amended  bUl  Is  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  suggested  alternative 
computation  which  the  subcommittee  has 
found  to  be  equitable. 

The  facts  In  the  case  were  summarized 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Its 
original  report,  of  September  25,  1964,  to  the 
committee  aa  follows: 

"The  essential  contractual  relationship 
was  that  the  Puget  Sound  Plywood  Co.,  as 
the  high  bidder  at  an  advertised  auction, 
was  awarded  a  timber  sale  on  January  27, 
1959.  The  sale  was  estimated  to  contain 
19  million  board  feet  consisting  of  two  species 
groups  herein  termed  Douglas-fir  of  13  mil- 
lion board  feet  estimated  volume  and  hem- 
lock of  6  million  board  feet  estimated  voltmie. 
Contract  rates  for  these  two  species  groups 
were  respectively  $23.75  per  thousand  board 
feet  and  $7.30  per  thousand  board  feet. 
These  bid  rates  were  payable  until  at  least 
7.6  million  board  feet  of  Douglas-fir  and 
4  million  board  feet  of  hemlock  had  been 
cut.  On  June  1,  1961,  the  payment  rates 
were  subject  to  redetermination  but  to  not 
less  than  $9.90  per  thousand  board  feet  for 
Douglas-fir  and  $2  per  thousand  board  feet 
for  hemlock.  Redetermined  rates  less  than 
rates  bid  could  not  be  effective  until  the 
specified  volumes  to  be  paid  for  at  bid  rates 
had  been  cut. 

"The  contract  provided  that  payment  rates 
would  be  increased  when  the  estimated  costs 
of  roads  the  purchaser  would  have  to  build 
to  remove  the  subject  timber  would  be 
amortized.  The  estimated  road  construction 
costs  and  the  amortization  rate  were  stated. 
Construction  cost  estimates  and  amortiza- 
tion rates  were  also  subject  to  revision  in 
connection  with  the  rate  redetermination  of 
June  1,  1961.  There  was  no  contractual 
obligation  or  other  commitment  that  the 
estimated  road  costs  would  be  amortized. 
The  purpose  of  the  amortization  calculation 
called  for  by  the  contract  was  to  establish 
the  point  where  an  increase  in  payment  rates 
would  apply  in  event  the  actual  cut  overran 
the  volume  estimate. 

"The  actual  volumes  cut  and  paid  for  in 
this  sale  were  6,806,090  board  feet  of  Doug- 
las-fir and  7,994,020  board  feet  of  hemlock. 
The  Douglas-fir  cut  was  only  52  percent  of 
the  estimated  volume  and  the  hemlock  cut 
was  33  percent  more  than  the  estimated 
volimie.  Because  of  the  underrun  In  Doug- 
las-fir, total  road  amortization  was  $75,330.26 
less  than  the  estimated  coet  of  road  con- 
struction. Tills  Is  the  amount  and  the  basis 
for  the  claim  of  losses  asserted  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Plywood  Co.  in  connection  with  this 
sale. 


"The  shortage  of  amortization  in  this  sale 
Is  due  to  the  imdercut  below  estimated 
timber  volume  for  Douglas-fir.  These  tim- 
ber estimates  are  not  guaranteed.  This  is 
established  in  the  language  of  the  timber 
sale  contract.  It  was  stated  explicitly  In 
the  prospectus  for  this  timber  sale.  The 
timber  to  be  cut  was  designated  on  the 
ground  in  advance  of  advertisement  and 
bidders  were  encouraged  to  make  their  own 
estimates  of  volume.  This  is  a  well-estab- 
Ushed  procedure  for  sales  in  the  Douglas-fir 
region.  The  Pudget  Sound  Plywood  Co.  was 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  purchas- 
ing and  operating  national  forest  timber 
sales.  The  Comptroller  General,  in  his  de- 
cision of  B-146647.  JxUy  13,  1961,  and  B- 
141780.  February  1,  1961,  concluded  that  esti- 
mated volvune  sold  on  a  "more-or-lees"  basis 
are  not  guaranteed  and  that  the  parties 
should  be  aware  that  the  estimated  amounts 
might  prove  to  be  erroneous.  The  Comptrol- 
ler's views  along  this  line  were  also  discussed 
In  some  detail  in  a  letter  dated  July  2.  1059, 
to  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  which  the  Senator 
inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record,  pages 
13869  through  13871  for  July  21,  1959. 

"Payment  to  the  purchaser  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  estimated  road  costs  and 
earned  amortization  would  be  In  direct  con- 
filct  with  the  contract  and  would  make  It  as 
though  such  amount  had  been  guaranteed. 
This  would  tend  to  establish  an  undesirable 
precedent.  This  Department  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  S.  2855  not  be  enacted. 

"Our  study  of  this  claim  has  developed 
certain  Information  In  connection  with  the 
rate  redetermination  of  June  1,  1S61,  that  Is 
appropriate  for  consideration.  At  the  time 
stumpage  rates  and  road  amortization  rates 
were  redetermined,  the  resulting  rates  were 
based  on  the  assimiptlon  that  although  there 
has  been  an  underrun  In  the  volume  of 
Douglas-fir,  there  would  be  no  volume  short- 
age In  any  of  the  species  when  the  sale  was 
completely  cut  over.  The  purchaser  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  that  certain  repre- 
sentations made  by  liim  in  connection  with 
the  rate  redetermination  were  disregarded. 
His  expression  of  dissatisfaction  was  not  in 
the  form  that  constituted  an  appeal  under 
the  Secretary's  regulation  A-IO  (36  CFR 
211.2).  The  exact  details  of  available  ap- 
peal procedure  were  not  explained  to  the 
purchaser.  This,  of  coxirse,  was  not  neces- 
sary, since  the  appeal  procedures  were  pub- 
lished as  required  by  law.  In  any  event,  no 
appeal  was  taken  at  that  time. 

"The  purchaser  did  attempt  to  appeal  from 
the  denial  of  his  request  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment after  the  sale  was  completed.  This 
request  was  denied  by  the  Department's  de- 
cision of  December  18,  1963,  based,  in  large 
measure,  upon  an  opimon  of  November  18, 
1963,  by  the  General  Counsel. 

"The  question  of  what  might  have  been 
done  If  an  appeal  had  been  made  when  the 
rate  redetermination  was  made  In  1961  Is 
moot,  since  no  appeal  was  taken.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
as  they  existed  at  that  time,  it  would  have 
been  normal  and  prudent  for  the  road  amor- 
tization rate  to  have  been  increased  due  to 
the  underrun  In  volume  being  experienced 
in  Douglas-fir.  This  could  have  been  done 
with  a  provision  that  after  amortization  of 
estimated  road  cost  was  completed  the  rate 
of  payment  would  be  increased  for  stumpage 
thereafter  cut. 

"The  application  of  this  procedure  could 
not  have  resulted  in  reduced  rates  for  Doug- 
las-fir stumpage  since  the  total  actual  vol- 
ume cut  was  6,806,090  board  feet.  This  was 
less  than  the  7,600,000  board  feet  for  which 
payment  at  bid  rates  was  required  by  the 
contract. 

"The  volume  on  hemlock  actually  cut  was 
7,994,020  board  feet.  This  was  3,994,020  board 
feet  In  excess  of  the  4,000,000  board  feet  to 
be  cut  at  bid  rates.  Because  of  the  minimum 
of  $2  per  thousand  board  feet  below  which 


the  stumpage  rate  for  hemlock  coiUd  not 
have  been  reduced  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  purchaser  had  an  absolute  ob- 
Ugatlon  to  pay  $7,988.04  for  this  3,994,020 
board  feet.  He  actuaUy  paid  $17,581.76.  The 
difference  between  the  amount  actually  paid 
and  the  lowest  rate  authorized  by  the  con- 
tract, If  the  road  amortisation  rate  had  been 
adjusted  as  It  could  have  been,  is  $9,593.72. 

"This  Department,  therefore,  would  have 
no  objection  if  the  amount  which  would  be 
directed  to  be  paid  by  S.  2656  to  Puget  Sound 
Plywood  Co.  were  changed  to  89.593.72.  This 
would  be  Justifiable  and  equitable  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  to  apply  the  normal  and 
prudent  procedures  in  the  rate  redetermina- 
tion of  Jime  1,  1961." 

In  response  to  the  subcommltte  request  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
the  amount  which  wo\ild  be  equitably  due 
under  possible  alternatives  to  the  amount  of 
the  original  claim,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture advised  the  committee  as  foUows: 

"At  the  hearing  on  August  19  on  S.  1347, 
Senator  Hart  requested  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice advise  his  subcommittee  on  the  amount 
of  monetary  adjustment  which  might  result 
from  certain  proposals  made  at  the  hearing 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Puget  Sound  Plywood. 
Inc. 

"The  two  proposals  suggested  as  possible 
alternatives  to  the  claim  of  $75,330.25  slated 
in  S.  1347  were: 

"1.  Revise  the  volumes  required  to  be  cut 
at  bid  rates  to  amounts  which  will  have  the 
same  proportionate  relationship  to  the  vol- 
umes actually  cut  as  the  volumes  specified 
to  be  cut  at  bid  rates  have  to  estimate  of 
volumes  to  be  cut  as  stated  In  the  contract. 

"2.  Revise  the  road  amortization  procedure 
to  provide  for  accelerated  amortization  based 
on  80  percent  of  estimated  timber  volume. 

"Enclosed  are  statements  which  develop 
the  difference  between  the  amount  actually 
paid  for  stumpage  and  the  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  for  stumpage  under  the 
two  alternatives. 

"Under  alternative  No.  1  the  difference  is 
$30,172  86  and  under  alternative  No.  2  the 
difference  is  $44,016.62. 

"These  calculations  have  been  performed 
as  a  legislative  service.  In  submitting  them 
we  wish  to  point  out  that  neither  premise 
can  be  supported  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
contractual  relationship  in  the  timber  sale 
contract  referred  to  in  S.  1347. 

"As  pointed  out  in  our  letter  of  September 
25,  1964,  which  reported  on  the  S.  2856  of 
the  88th  Congress,  a  bill  Identical  to  S.  1347, 
the  Department  would  not  object  to  the  pay- 
ment of  $9,593.72  to  Puget  Sound  Plywood, 
Inc.  This  amount  represents  adjustments 
In  price  which  could  have  been  made  by 
Forest  officers  In  accordance  with  contract 
terms  had  the  voliune  shortage  which  actu- 
ally developed  been  recognized  at  the  time 
of  rate  redetermination.  For  the  reasons 
stated  in  our  letter  of  September  25,  1964, 
we  must  recommend  adversely  on  a  payment 
to  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Inc.,  of  the  amotmts 
developed  by  the  enclosed  calculations." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  claimant 
Is  equitably  due  the  amount  of  $44,016.62 
and  recommends  that  the  blU  be  approved. 


KTT.  JA  CHUNG 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  642)  for  the  relief  of  Kil  Ja  Chung 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  line  7,  after  the  word  "fee.",  to 
strike  out  "Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  control 
oflBcer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
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such  quota  Is  available.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Xor 
the  pxupoees  oX  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act.  KU  Ja  Chiing  ghaU  be  held 
and  conaidered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
vlsafes. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTJKPOSB  OF  THK  Blli 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  KU  Ja  Chung.  The  bUl 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  remove  the  quota  charge,  since  the  bene- 
fldftpy  was  adopted  while  under  the  age  of 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

PUSPOSB  or  THX  iiTTT, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  amendment  Is  tech. 
nlcal  in  nature. 
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HIUJA  E.  M.  HOPSTRA 

The  bill  (S.  897)  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
E.  M.  Hofstra  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  HUda  E.  M.  Hofstra  has  re- 
sided In  the  United  states  since  her  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  on  April 
25,  1949.  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  123) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUaPOS*    OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  WU  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturallza- 

tiOtX, 


DOREEN   DELMEGE   WILLIS 

The  bUl  (S.  904)  for  the  reUef  of 
Doreen  Delmege  WlUls.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houw 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  the  periods  of  time 
Doreen  Delmege  Willis  has  resided  and  was 
physically  present  in  the  United  States  or  any 
State  since  August  3,  1952,  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  as  compUance  with  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirement  of  section 
316  of  said  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

ftraPOBK  OF  THX  VZU. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  U  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaUaa- 
tlon. 


ered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Esther  Yolanda  Lauzardo  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  21.  I960. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE   OF  TH«  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


JULIO  JUAN  CASTELLANOS  LOPEZ 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  899)  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Juan 
Castellanos  Lopez  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  3 
after  the  word  "That",  to  insert  a  comma 
and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and'  Na- 
aonamy  Act,  Julio  Juan  Castellanos  Lopez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
Uwfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  August  16,  I960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


JOHN  THEODORE  NELSON 
The  bUl  (S.  905)  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Theodore  Nelson,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
admlnUtraUon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonality  Act,  John  Theodore  Nelson  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  that  Act,  and  a  pe- 
tition may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson  by  Maude  V.  Nelson,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
that  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ItrSPOBB  OF  THX  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facUltate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  Immediate 
relative  sUtus  of  the  adopted  son  of  a  UA 
citizen. 


NACHMAN  BENCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  956)  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"That",  to  insert  a  comma  and  "for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,";  80  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose*  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Nachman  Bench  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
AprU  21,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reeding,  read  the  third  Ume. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  128) .  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTKPOSE   OF  THB   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  amendment  is  teclmi- 
cal  in  nature. 


AprU  6,  1967 
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DR.  ESTHER  YOLANDA  LAUZARDO 
The  bill  (S.  996)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Esther  Yolanda  Lauzardo.  was  consld- 


ATHANASIA  AROERE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  39)  for  the  reUef  of  Athanasia 
Argere  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 
Athanasia  Argere  may  be  classlfld  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  that  Act,  and  a  petlUon  may  be  filed  in 
her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Orapsas, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reeding,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


prntposx  OF  the  biiXi 
The  purpose  of  the  bill,  aM  amended. 


Is 


to  facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
ID  an  immediate-relative  status  of  the 
adopted  daughter  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  precedents. 


DR.  JUAN  RAMON  DIAZ  ZAYAS 
BAZAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  67)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  in 
line  6,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"August  18,  1961"  and  Insert  "August  16, 
1961";   so  as  to  make  the  bill   read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Juan  Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  August  16, 1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


pxraPOSB  OF 
The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  as  amended, 
1b  to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bUI  has  been 
amended  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  to  reflect  the  proper  date 
on  which  the  beneficiary  was  paroled  Into 
the  United  States. 


CARLOS  MIOUEL  CALONGE-DIAZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  72)  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Miguel 
Calonge-Dlaz.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "August  21, 1961" 
and  insert  "October  29.  1960";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Carlos  Miguel  Calonge-Dlaz  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  lawfiUly  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  29,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 


from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

PtntPOSX  OF  THE  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
natvtralizatlon.  The  blU  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immlg^tlon  and  Naturali- 
zation to  refiect  tlie  proper  date  on  which 
be  was  admitted  to  the  United  States. 


ENA  HERMINIA  MOURINO  DE  MOYA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  74)  for  the  relief  of  Ena  Herminia 
Mourino  de  Moya,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  6.  after 
"1961",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty  Act,  Ena  Herminia  Mourino  de 
Moya  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  August  29, 
1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE   OF  TBE   BILL 

The  ptirpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  blU  has  been  amended 
to  delete  reference  to  the  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Inasmuch  as  It  was  paid 
at  the  time  the  beneficiary  was  admitted  for 
permanent  residence. 


PEDRO  ANTONIO  JULIO  SANCHEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  126)  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Julio  Sanchez  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  ptirpoees  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaUonallty  Act,  Pedro  Antonio  JuUo 
Sanchez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  September  6. 
1960,  and  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided 
in  the  United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PX7BPOSE  OF  THE  BHX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Pedro  Antonio  Julio 
Sanchez  as  of  September  6,  1960,  and  enable 
him  to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization  based 
on  his  residence  and  physical  presence  since 
that  date.  The  bUl  has  been  amended  in 
accordance  with  established  precedents. 


ANDREW  LORIZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  128)  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Loriz  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Andrew  Lorlz  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  pamaneat 
residence  as  of  November  16, 1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

and  D&SSCCl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FtTSFOSB  or  THE  Bm. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  la  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bUl  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


EPPECTINO  ENTRY  OF  A  MINOR 
CHILD  ADOPTED  BY  VS.  CTTI- 
ZEN 

The  bill  (S.  280)  to  effect  entry  of  a 
minor  child  adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

s.  280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended,  Rosa  Agoetlno  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Katherlne  Perrler,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Rosa  Agostlno". 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  reed: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agostlno". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  135),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

imaPOmil    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
an  immediate  relative  stat\is  of  a  chUd  who 
is  to  be  adopted  by  a  XJJB.  citizen  and  her 
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lawfully  resident  alien  spoTiee.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  to  reflect  tbe  beneficiary's 
name  In  the  title  of  the  bill. 


SIXTO  M.  PAGARAN      , 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  298)  for  the  relief  of  Sixto  M. 
Pagtiran.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  at  the  top  of  page  2,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  The  period  of  honorable  service  In 
the  United  States  Army  by  the  said  Slxto  M. 
Pagaran  from  May  22.  1946,  to  AprU  30.  1949. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  328  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  ret^: 

Be  It  enactei  by  the  Serute  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Slrto  M.  Pagaran  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  ofllcer  to  deduct  one  niunber 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

S»c.  2.  The  period  of  honorable  service  In 
the  United  States  Army  by  the  said  Slxto  M. 
Pagaran  from  May  22,  1946.  to  April  30.  1949. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  328  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSX   or  THK   BILL 

The  piirpoee  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Slxto  M.  Pagaran.  The 
bUl  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  de- 
duction and  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  A  similar  blU,  S.  2063,  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  89th  Congress,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  beneficiary  could  file  a  pe- 
tition for  naturalization  based  upon  his  hon- 
orable service  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  May 
aa,  1946,  to  April  30,  1949.  The  Instant  WU 
has  been  amended  at  the  request  of  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  Include  this  provision. 


DR.  OSCAR  LOPEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  328)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Lopez  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "December  16,  1961"  and  In- 
sert "December  15,  1961";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Oscar  Lopefe  ah&U  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 


to  the  United  States  for  permanent  reai- 
dence  as  of  December  IS,  1961. 

l^e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUSt>OSK  OF  THX  BIU. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU,  as  amended,  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Oscar  Lopez  as  of 
December  16,  1961.  The  beneficiary  was  law- 
fully admitted  on  September  30,  1964,  and  the 
bill  will  credit  bis  prior  residence  In  a  non- 
immigrant status  toward  the  naturalization 
requirements  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  reflect  the  proper  date  on  which 
the  beneficiary  was  granted  parole. 


ERNESTO  SANCHEZ  JEREZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  900)  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Sanchez  Jerez  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  3,  after  the 
word  "That",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act," ;  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ernesto  Sanchez  Jerez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawful- 
ly admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  July  19,  1961.  ^ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTRP06X  or  TBS  bux 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Ernesto  Sanchez  Jerez 
as  of  July  19,  1961.  the  date  on  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States  In  a 
nonimmigrant  status.  The  amendment  Is 
technical  In  natiue. 


GERHARD  HOFACKER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1054)  for  the  reUef  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  11,  after 
section  213  to  insert  "of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  exemption  granted 
herein  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
excliision  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 


knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (4)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Gerhard  Hofacker  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  If  he  is  found  to 
be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  if  the  said  Ger- 
hard Hofacker  Is  not  entitled  to  medical  care 
under  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70 
Stat.  250).  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  exemption 
granted  herein  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No,  139),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ruxposK  or  tbx  bili. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  who  has  a  mental  defect  In 
behalf  of  the  stepson  of  a  U.S.  citizen  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Army.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  posting  of  a  bond  as  a  guaranty  that 
the  beneficiary  will  not  become  a  public 
charge  if  he  Is  not  eligible  for  medical  care 
under  the  Dependent's  Medical  Care  Act. 
The  bin  has  been  amended  in  accordance 
with  established  precedents  to  limit  the 
ground  for  exclusion. 


JULIO  DUMAS  AND  HIS  WIPE, 
JOSEPHINE  DUMAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  127)  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Dumas 
and  his  wife.  Josephine  Dumas,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "Julio  Dumas  and  Josephine 
Dumas"  and  insert  "Julio  Francisco 
Diunas  y  Alcocer  and  Maria  Josefa 
Dumas",  and,  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"said",  to  strike  out  "Julio  Dumas  and 
Josephine  Dumas"  and  insert  "Julio 
Francisco  Dumas  y  Alcocer";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled,  That,  (a)  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Julio  Francisco  Dumas  y  Alco- 
cer and  Maria  Josefa  Dumas  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  June  12,  1961,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees. 

(b)  The  said  Julio  Francisco  Dumas  y 
Alcocer  may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance 
with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title  m  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  except 
that  no  period  of  residence  or  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  or  any  State 
shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  his  reel- 
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dence    and    physical    presence    within    the 
United  States  since  June  12, 1961. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Francisco 
Dumas  y  Alcocer  and  Maria  Josefa 
Dumas." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  140),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FtTRPOSK  or  THE  BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
gxant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Julio  Francisco  Dumas 
y  Aloocer  and  Maria  Josefa  Diunas  of  June  12, 
1961,  the  date  on  which  they  were  lawfully 
admitted  as  nonimmigrants.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  In  the  United  States  of  Julio 
Francisco  Dumas  y  Alcocer  since  that  date 
shall  be  compliance  with  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  to  delete  the  name  of 
Maria  Joeefa  Dumas  from  section  (b)  of  the 
bill,  as  It  relates  to  naturalization.  The  bill 
has  also  been  amended  to  correct  the  spelling 
of  the  beneficiaries'  names. 


the  beneficiary's  name,  and  to  correct  the 
date  of  entry. 


DR.  HILARIO  ANIDO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  135)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilario 
Anldo  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  in  line  4,  after  the  name 
"Hilario",  to  strike  out  "Anldo"  and  in- 
sert "Anido-Praguio",  and,  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "July  13, 
1961"  and  insert  "June  13,  1961";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Hilario  Anldo-Fragulo  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  13, 1961. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilario  Anldo- 
Pragulo." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  141) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE    or    THE    BIU. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Hilario  Anldo- 
Pragulo  as  of  June  13,  1961.  The  beneficiary 
was  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence on  January  4.  1963,  and  the  bUl  will 
credit  his  prior  residence  In  a  nonimmigrant 
status  toward  the  naturalization  require- 
ments of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.    The  bill  has  been  amended  to  correct 


NARIKO  SUSAN  DUKE   (NAKANO) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  332)  for  the  relief  of  Narlko 
Susan  Duke  (Nakano),  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "Act."  to  strike 
out  "subject  to  the  proviso  to  such  sec- 
tion,"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7^d  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  Norlko  Susan  Duke 
(Nakano)  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  such 
Act,  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  In  behalf  of 
the  said  Norlko  Susan  Duke  (Nakano)  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Duke,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
such  Act. 

See.  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
Norlko  Susan  Duke  (Nakano)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  323(c)  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noriko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano)". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  and  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  alien-adopted  daughter  of  U^S. 
citizens  to  quaUfy  for  Immediate  relative 
status  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In 
her  behalf.  ITie  bill  will  also  enable  the 
adoptive  parents  to  file  a  petition  for  natura- 
lization In  behalf  of  the  beneficiary.  The 
biU  has  been  amended  to  correct  a  technical 
error  in  the  language  of  the  bill  and  to  cor- 
rect the  spelling  of  the  beneficiary's  name 
as  It  appears  In  the  title  of  the  bilL 


DR.  JESUS  L.  LASTRA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  462)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "July  8,  1961"  and  in- 
sert "July  6,  1961":  so  as  to  mtike  the 
blU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jesus  L.  Lastra  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  July  6, 1961. 

The  amendment  wu  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 


"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  appropriate  date  when  the 
beneficiary  last  entered  the  United  States 
as  a  visitor,  and  to  correct  the  title  of  the 
bUl. 


WONG  OCK  WAH  (SHECK  SEE  HOM) 
AND  HIS  WIFE,  MON  HING  MONG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  24)  for  the  reUef  of  Wong  Ock 
Wah  (Sheck  See  Hom)  and  his  wife,  Mon 
Hing  Mong,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "Wong 
Ock  Wah  (Sheck  See  Hom)  and  his  wife, 
Mon  Hing  Wong"  and  insert  "Hom  Sheck 
See  and  his  wife,  Hom  Mon  Hing":  so  as 
to  make  the  biU  read ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act.  H<Mn  Sheck  See  and  his  wife.  Hom  Mon 
Hing,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
reqtilred  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  erf 
permanent  residence  to  su<ib  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofllcer 
to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hom  Sheck  See 
and  his  wife.  Hom  Mon  Hing." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  144),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE   or   THE   BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  blU,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Hom  Sheck  See  and  his 
wife,  Hom  Mon  Hing.  The  bill  provides  for 
appropriate  quota  deductions  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  In  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  to  reflect  the 
proper  names  of  the  beneficiaries. 


COMMISSION  ON  ART  AND  ANTIQ- 
UITIES OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  27)  es- 
tablishing the  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  oUier 
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purposes  was  considered,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  eatabllahed  a  CkMnmlsslon  on  Art  and 
AntlqulUes  of  the  Capitol  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Commission")  consisting  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  HoTise  of  Representatives,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress.  Potir  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  btialneBs.  except  that  the 
CocmilEslon  may  fix  a  lesser  number  which 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of 
teetlmony. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Cura- 
tor of  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol  who 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  Cxirator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission, 
ahaU  perform  such  duties  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
gross  rate,  not  to  exceed  $22,000  per  annum 
to  be  fixed  by  the  OomnUssion.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  detail  to  the  Commission 
such  additional  professional,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  as,  from  time  to  time.  It 
deems  necessary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings,  summon  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  employ  reporters,  request 
the  production  of  papers  and  records,  take 
such  testimony,  and  adopt  such  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  hearings  and  meetings,  as 
it  deems  necessary. 

8«c.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  supervise,  hold, 
place,  and  protect  all  works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  and  exhibits  within  the  Capitol,  and 
in  all  rooms,  spaces,  and  corridors  thereof, 
which  are  the  prop>erty  of  the  United  States, 
and  In  Its  judgment  to  accept  any  works  of 
art  ,  historical  objects,  or  exlilblts  which  may 
hereafter  be  offered,  given,  or  devised  to  the 
Congress,  Its  committees,  and  its  officers  for 
placement  and  exliibitlon  In  the  Capitol,  or 
in  rooms,  spaces,  or  corridors  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  for  the 
care,  protection,  and  placement  of  such  works 
of  art,  exhibits,  and  historical  objects  In  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Bxilldings,  and  for  their  acceptance  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress,  Its  committees,  and 
officers.  Such  regulation  shall  be  published 
in  the  Oongreaslonaa  Record  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

(c)  Regulations  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1820  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(40  U.8.C.  laS)  to  be  Issued  by  the  Sergeants 
at  Anns  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  protection  of  the 
Capitol,  and  any  regulations  Issued,  or  ac- 
Uvltles  undertaken,  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  in  carrying  out  duties  relating 
to  the  care,  preservation,  and  protection  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  shall  be  consistent  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Gommisslon  may 
Issue  punuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  The  Committee  on  RiUes  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  advice  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  consistent  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b),  shall  have  responsibility  for 


the  supervision,  protection,  and  placement  of 
all  works  of  art,  historical  objects,  and  ex- 
hibits which  shall  have  been  accepted  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  by  the  Capitol  Commis- 
sion or  acknowledged  as  United  SUtes  prop- 
erty by  Inventory  of  the  Commission,  and 
which  may  be  lodged  in  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings,  respecUvely,  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  National  Statuary  Hall  and  the 
old  Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal  floor  of 
the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  Insofar  as  they 
are  to  be  preserved  as  patriotic  shrines  in  the 
Capitol  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  TTie  Commission,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  relocate  within  the  Capitol 
any  of  the  statues  already  received  and 
placed  In  the  National  Statuary  Hall,  and  to 
provide  for  the  reception  and  location  of 
statues  which  hereafter  may  be  received  from 
the  States  pursuant  to  section  1814  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
187). 

Sic.  4.  Whoever  willfuUy  defaces,  injures, 
or  damages  any  work  of  art,  historical  object, 
exhibit,  or  architectural  feature  in  the  Cap- 
itol or  in  the  Senate  and  House  Office  BiUld- 
ings,  which  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  or  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  regizlatlons  adopted  by  the  Commission 
for  their  care  and  protection,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  sixty  days,  or  both,  and  prosecution  for 
such  offense  shall  be  had  in  the  municipal 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  In- 
formaUon  by  the  United  States  attorney, 
or  any  of  his  assistants:  Provided,  That  in 
any  case  where,  in  the  commission  of  an 
offense  under  this  section,  any  such  work  of 
art.  historical  object,  exhibit,  or  archltec- 
tunX  feature  Is  damaged  in  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $100,  the  amount  of  the  fine  for  the 
offense  may  be  not  more  than  «5,000.  the 
period  of  imprisonment  for  the  offense  may 
be  not  more  than  five  years,  and  prosecution 
therefor  shaU  be  had  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  indictment  except  that,  if  the  defendant 
after  he  has  been  advised  of  the  nature  of 
the  charge  and  his  rights  waives  in  open 
court  prosecution  by  Indictment,  such  prose- 
cution may  be  upon  information  by  the 
United  States  attorney  or  any  of  his  assist- 
ants. 

Skc.  6.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  Ume,  but  at  least  once  every  ten  years, 
publish  as  a  Senate  or  House  document  a  list 
of  aU  works  of  art,  historical  objects,  and 
exhibits  currenOy  within  the  Capitol  and 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Biiilfilngs,  to- 
gether with  their  description,  location,  and 
with  such  notes  as  may  be  pertinent  to  their 
history. 

8xc.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authwized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
nUsslon  the  sum  of  $16,000  each  fiscal  year, 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Pay- 
ment on  such  vouchers  shall  be  deemed  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  conclusive  upon  all 
departments  and  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  these  vouchers  shall  be  reported  In  the 
annxial  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate: Provided,  That  no  payment  shall  be 
made  from  such  appropriation  as  salary. 

See.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1814  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  187) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Suitable 
structures  and  railings  shall  be  erected  In 
the  old  hall  of  Representatives  for  the  re- 
ception and  protection  of  statuary,  and  the 
same  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiq- 
uities of  the  Capitol." 

(b)  Section  1831  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(40U.S.C.  188)  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1816  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 


as  amended  (40  V£.C.  189).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  1816.  No  work  of  art  or  manufacture 
other  than  the  property  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  exhibited  In  the  National 
Statuary  Hall,  the  rotunda,  or  the  corridors 
of  the  Capitol,  and  no  work  of  art  or  exhibit 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  or  displayed  for 
gain  in  any  of  the  rooms,  spaces,  or  corri- 
dors of  the  Capitol  or  of  the  Senate  or 
House  Office  Buildings." 

(d)  The  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Miscellaneous",  relating  to  the  use  of 
rooms  In  the  Capitol  for  private  studios  or 
works  of  art.  In  the  Act  of  March  8,  1876 
(18  Stat.  376;  40  U.S.C.  190)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"No  room  in  the  Capitol  shall  be  used 
for  private  studios  or  works  of  art,  without 
permission  from  the  Conunlsslon  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol,  giving  in 
writing." 

(e)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Public  Buildings"  In  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1879  (20  Stat.  391),  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  145) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

BACKOROUND 

The  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Art 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol  was  first  pro- 
posed during  the  87th  Congress,  by  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  and  others,  in  the  form  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  196.  That  Joint 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July 
18,  I9fl2,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  similar  pro- 
posal. Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  was  intro- 
duced by  Sezuitor  Mansfield  during  the  89th 
Congress.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  24,  1966,  but  was  not  reached  for  con- 
sideration In  the  House. 

PUSPOSX 

The  primary  objective  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 27  Is  to  centralize  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
Capitol's  works  of  art  and  historical  objects 
in  a  bipartisan  Commission  on  Art  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Capitol.  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  select  a  Curator  of 
Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol  to  safe- 
guard, maintain,  and  bring  to  greater  pubUc 
awareness  the  treasures  of  art,  culture,  antiq- 
uity, and  archltectiu-e  contained  in  the 
Capitol.  In  addition,  the  measure  contains 
ancillary  provisions  to  carry  out  Its  general 
purposes,  as  indicated  in  the  summary-anal- 
ysis below. 

Further  explanation  of  the  background 
and  objectives  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  27 
Is  contained  In  a  statement  made  by  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  Its  principal  author,  on 
February  3,  1967,  when  he  Introduced  the 
measure  in  the  Senate.  His  statement  Is  as 
follows : 

"PUSKBVATION   OF  CAPITOL   WOHKS   OF  AKT 

"Mr.  Manstbld.  Mr.  President,  In  the  last 
Congress,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Dlrksen)  and  several  other  Senators 
Joined  with  me  In  sponsoring  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  was  designed  to  provide  adequate 
supervision  of  the  works  of  art  and  the  antiq- 
uities Of  the  Capitol.  This  resolution  passed 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  vote,  as  had  a 
similar  measure  In  a  preceding  Congress.  In 
neither  case,  however,  was  the  proposal  acted 
upon  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"There  has  been  a  graUfylng  upsurge  of 
Interest  in  recent  years  In  the  preservation 
of  the  memorabilia  of  America's  history  as 
a  source  of  continuing  national  inspiration. 
There  comes  to  mind,  of  course,  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the 
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borne  of  the  Presidents,  the  White  House, 
which  has  provided  considerable  Impetus 
for  this  growing  interest. 

"There  has  not  been,  I  regret  to  say,  a 
similar  solicitude  for  the  tUstortc  contents 
of  the  home  of  the  Congress,  the  Capitol. 
Tet  this  edifice  Is  a  great  storehouse  of 
furniture,  paintings,  statues,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  art  and  antiquity.  The  Capitol's 
collection  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Republic,  much  of  It  Is  irreplaceable, 
and  the  whole  Is  of  incalculable  value. 

"As  has  happened  In  State  capltoU,  It  Is 
probable  that  there  has  already  been,  over 
the  decades,  considerable  loss  in  this  great 
collection.  That  Is  to  be  expected  when  It 
is  realized  how  loose  and  scattered  are  the 
arrangements  for  Its  supervision.  Varlovis 
officers  and  committees  of  the  Congress  share 
these  responsibilities  under  practices  which 
have  grown  up  over  the  decades  and  vrith- 
out  any  particular  rhyme  or  reason.  At 
this  point,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  even 
know  what  there  is,  where  It  Is,  or  whet  It 
Is  worth  because  there  is  no  central  source 
of  supervision. 

"I  sometimes  wonder  when  we  will  make 
the  discovery  of  the  need  for  more  satls- 
tsctory  arrangements  for  the  preservation 
of  this  collection.  Will  it  take  a  cata- 
strophic event  to  act  as  a  catalyst?  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  Potomac  Is  about  to 
overflow  Its  banks  and  flood  the  Halls  of 
Congress  but  there  does  come  to  mind  the 
devastating  floods  In  Italy  last  year  which 
resulted  in  irreparable  damage,  particularly 
In  Florence,  to  priceless  objects  of  art  and 
antiquity.  We  ought  not  to  require  some 
tuch  calamity  in  order  to  bring  ourselves 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  conserve  the 
treasiires  of  the  Capitol.  I  hope  that  we 
win  not  wait  until  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  being  able  to  do  too  little  be- 
cause It  Is  already  too  late. 

"I  believe  that  there  Is  a  cletx  and  com- 
pelling need  for  legislation  now  which  would 
provide  for  the  Integrated  safeguarding  and 
display  of  the  Capitol's  art  and  antiquities. 
Therefore.  I  am  reintroducing  at  this  time  a 
Joint  resolution  to  create  a  Commission  on 
the  Capitol's  Arts  and  Antiquities.  It  would 
b«  comprised  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  and  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  and  ttie  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  It  would,  in  addition,  provide  for 
the  engagement  of  an  outstanding  profes- 
sional curator  to  exercise  responsibility, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  for 
the  preservation  and  display  of  the  works 
of  art  and  antiquity  In  the  Capitol. 

"I  hope  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  will 
we  fit  to  renew  the  fine  bipartisan  support 
they  have  given  to  this  proposal  in  the  past. 
I  am  hopeful,  too,  that  the  House,  on  this 
occasion,  will  have  the  time  to  give  the  mat- 
ter the  caireful  consideration  which  It  de- 
serves and  that  the  pressing  deslrabUity  of 
taking  this  action  will  be  Interpreted  Into 
effective  legislation  during  the  ciirrent  ses- 
sion. 

"On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dlrksen],  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  and  ask  that  It 
be  appropriately  referred. 

"The  Presiding  OmcBR.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

"The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  27)  estab- 
lishing the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dlrksen)  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration." 


Government  Personnel,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  politi- 
cal activity  by  officers  and  employees  of  Gov- 
ernment", approved  October  3,  1966  (80  Stat. 
866),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Commission  shall  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  of  its  activities  and  the  results  of  Its 
studies  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  December  31.  1967,  and 
upon  the  filing  of  the  report,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  146) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THS    BILL 

S.  853  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel  from  October  3,  1967,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967.  The  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  PubUc  Law  89-617  (80  Stat.  868). 
approved  October  3,  1966,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  "a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  Federal  laws  which  limit  or 
discourage  the  participation  of  Federal  and 
State  officers  and  employees  In  political  ac- 
tivity with  a  view  to  determining  the  effect 
of  such  laws,  the  need  for  their  revision  or 
elimination,  and  an  appraisal  of  the  extent 
to  which  undesirable  results  might  accrue 
from  their  repeal." 

The  basic  legislation  In  the  area  of  the 
Commission's  inquiry  is  the  Hatch  Political 
Activities  Act.  approved  August  2, 1939,  which 
act  has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury without  major  amendment.  It  is  the 
Conrunisslon's  purpose  to  determine  If,  in  the 
light  of  changing  governmental  programs 
and  relationships,  the  stringent  limitations 
Imposed  by  that  act  upon  partisan  political 
activity  by  Government  employees  continue 
to  be  valid  and  realistic.  The  congressional 
mandate  to  the  Commission,  however,  ad- 
vocated extreme  caution  with  and  careful 
consideration  of  any  proposal  which  might 
reactivate  the  grave  abuses — coerced  politi- 
cal donations,  salary  kickbacks,  forced  po- 
litical work,  etc. — which  caused  Congress  to 
adopt  the  act  originally. 


POLITICAL  Acnvrry  of  govern- 
ment PERSONNEL 

The  biU  (S.  853)  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  on  Political  Activity  of 


MRS.  MARY  T.  BROOKS 

The  bUl  (S.  371)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Brooks  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Public  Printer  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  out  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  the  sum  of  $742.40. 
representing  salary  due  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Brooks,  an  employee  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  for  the  period  January  13, 
1966,  through  February  26,  1966,  when  she 
was  separated  from  her  employment  due  to 
the  erroneous  notification  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  approval  of  her  applica- 
tion for  disability  retirement.  After  tax 
withholding,  payment  of  group  life  and 
health  Insurance  premiucos.  and  deductions 
of  amounts  due  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  the  balance  of  the 
amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  paid  to 
Mrs.  Brooks  in  full  settlement  of  any  and  all 


claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  her  erroneous  separation,  and  the  period 
January  13,  1966,  through  February  26,  1966. 
shall  be  deemed  a  period  of  crMitable  Fed- 
eral service  by  Mrs.  Brooks  for  retirement  and 
related  purposes.  Tlie  Public  Printer  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of 
the  cited  revolving  fund  the  agency  contri- 
butions for  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and 
health  benefits  purposes  which  would  have 
been  required  by  law  had  Mrs.  Brooks  been  in 
paid  employment  during  the  period  of  her 
erroneous  separation. 

(b)  No  i>art  of  the  amoiint  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  147),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

S.  371  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Public  Printer  to  pay  out  of  the  revolving 
ftind  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  the 
sum  of  $742.40.  representing  salary  due  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Brooks,  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  for  the  period  January 
13  through  February  26,  1966,  when  she  was 
separated  from  her  employment  due  to  the 
erroneous  notification  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  approval  of  her  application 
for  disability  retirement.  After  tax  with- 
holding, payment  of  group  life  and  health 
Insurance  premiums,  and  deductions  of 
amounts  due  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  the  balance  of  the  amount 
appropriated  would  be  ftald  to  Mrs.  Brooks  in 
full  settlement  of  any  and  aU  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  her  erroneous 
separation. 

BACKCaOtTND 

This  proposal  was  first  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hay  den,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  at  the  request  of 
James  L.  Harrison,  Public  Printer,  as  S.  3553 
of  the  89th  Congress.  That  bill  with  minor 
perfecting  amendments,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  19,  1966,  but  presum- 
ably due  to  the  proximity  of  adjournment 
failed  to  receive  House  consideration  and 
approval.  The  current  proposal.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hayden  as  S.  371  of  the  90th 
Congress,  Is  Identical  with  S.  3553  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress. 


FEDERAL  FRCXiRAMS  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  17)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
1,500  additional  copies  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  print  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Programs  for  the  Development  of 
Human  Resources,"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1,  2.  and  3  of  its 
Joint  committee  print  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  entitled  "Federal 
Programs  for  the  Development  of  Human 
Resources". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consult  to 
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have  printed  In  the  IKcord  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  148),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Cioncurrent  Reeolutlon  17  woiild 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  1,600  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  volumes  1,  2,  and  3  of 
its  Joint  committee  print  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  'Tederal  Pro- 
grams for  the  Development  of  Human 
Resources." 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-coat  estimate 

VOL.  1 

Back  to  press,  1st  1,000  copies $2,080.00 

600   additional   copies,   at   1617.81 
per  thousand 308.91 


Estimated  cost,  vol.  1 2, 893. 91 


VOI,.  3 

Back  to  press,  1st  1,000  copies 2, 185.00 

500  additional  copies,  at  $642.87 
per  thousand 821.44 


Estimated  cost,  vol.  2 2,506.44 


VOL.  3 

Back  to  press,  Ist  1,000  copies 1, 667. 00 

600   additional   copies,   at   $484.42 
per  thousand 242.41 


Estimated  cost,  vol.  3 l,  899. 41 


Total,    estimated    cost,    8. 

Con.  Res.  17 6, 799. 78 


AN  ECONOMIC  PROFILE  OP 
MAINLAND  CHINA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
1,500  additional  copies  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  print  entitled  "An  Eco- 
nomic Profile  of  Mainland  China,"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "An  Economic  Profile 
of  Mainland  China." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  149) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Conciorrent  Resolution  18  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  1 ,500  addition- 
al copies  each  of  volvunes  1  and  2  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "An  Economic  Profile  of 
Mainland  China." 

The  prtntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
PubUc  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

PHnting-cost  estimate 

VOL.     1 

Back  to  press,  Ist  1,000  copies $1,690.00 

500  additional  copies,  at  $464.67 
per    thousand 227.84 


Printing-cost  estimate 

VOL.     3 

Back  to  press,  1st  1,000  copies 1, 662.  00 

500  additional  copies,  at  $507.73 
per  thousand 883. 86 


Estimated  cost,  vol.  2 l,  006.  86 


Total,  estimated  cost.  8.  Con. 
R«B.    18 8.728.20 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  compilation  of  materials  relating  to 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  miaterials  entitled  "Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, United  States  Senate,  One  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary,  1887-1967",  and  that 
there  be  printed  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
frc«n  the  report  (No.  150) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Senate  Resolution  92  would  authorize  the 
printing  with  Ulustratlons  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  a  compilation  of  materials  entitled 
"Committee  on  Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate. 
100th  Anniversary.  1867-1967,"  and  further 
would  authorize  the  printing  of  b.OOQ  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  foUows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To     print     as     a     docimient     (1,500 

copies)  $4,134 

5,000  additional  copies,  at  $218  per 

thousand 1,090 


Total,  estimated  cost,  S.  Res.  92.     5, 224 


Estimated  cost.  vol.  1 1,817.34 


POLICY  PLANNING  FOR  TECHNOL- 
OGY TRANSFER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  authorizing 
ing  the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Policy  Planning  for  Technology  Trans- 
fer" as  a  Senate  document  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows:    ' 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  with 
Illustrations,  as  a  Senate  document,  a  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  entitled  'ToUcy  Planning  for  Tech- 
nology Transfer",  prepared  by  the  Science 
Policy  Research  Division.  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service.  Library  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  four  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  151) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senate  Reeolutlon  93  would  authorize  the 
printing,  with  Illustrations,  as  a  Senate 
document,  of  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  entitled  "Pol- 
Icy  Planning  for  Technology  Transfer."  pre- 
pared by  the  Science  Policy  Reeearch 
Division.  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  There  would  be  printed 
4,000  additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  select  committee. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  PubUc  Printer,  is  as  foUowa: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To    print   as    a   document    (1,600 

coplM) - $3,714.00 

4,000  additional  copies,  at  $273.93 

per  thousand 1,095.73 


Total,    estimated    cost,    8. 
Res.  93 4,  809.  72 


DISPOSAL  OF  U.S.  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS AND  SUPPLIES  IN 
FRANCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  authorizing 
the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a 
report  on  the  "Disposal  of  U.S.  Military 
Installations  and  Supplies  In  France" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  an 
Illustration  as  a  Senate  document  a  report 
entitled  "Disposal  of  United  States  Military 
Installations  and  Supplies  In  Prance,"  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Ernest  Oruenlng  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oiiera- 
tlons;  and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  docximent  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  152) .  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  96  would  provide  that 
there  be  printed  with  an  Illustration  as  s 
Senate  document  a  report  entitled  "Disposal 
of  U.S.  Military  Installations  and  Supplies  In 
France."  submitted  by  Senator  Ernest 
Oruenlng  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations;  and  that  2.000  additional  copies 
of  such  document  be  printed  for  the  \ise  of 
that  committee. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

PHnting-cost  estimate 
To    print    as    a    dociunent    (1,600 

copies)    $343.  (B 

2.000  additional  copies,  at  $89.12  per 

thousand    178.34 


Total,  estimated  cost,  B.  Res. 

96 621.86 


STUDY  MISSION  TO  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  to  author- 
ize the  printing  of  a  Senate  document  en- 
titled "Study  Mission  to  Central  and 
Southeast  Asia"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  report  entitled  "Study  Mis- 
sion to  Central  and  Southeast  Asia",  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Oale  W.  McOee  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  that  five 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  that  committee. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  153) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

senate  Resolution  99  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  report 
entitled  "Study  Mission  to  Central  and 
Southeast  Asia,"  submitted  by  Senator  Oale 
W.  McOee  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  further  would  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  5,000  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  that  conunittee. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows : 

Printing-cost  estimxite 

To  print  as  a  document  (1,600 
copies)     $665.44 

6.000  additional  copies,  at  $78.67 
per  thousand .—       392.85 


Total,  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 
99    1,048.29 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENTS  CABINET 
COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  STAFF 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  101)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  appendix  to  the 
report  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  as  a 
Senate  document  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  appendix  to  the  report 
to  the  President  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems  entitled 
"Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems,"  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  there  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand foiir  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
docxunent  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  155) .  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  101  would  provide  that 
the  appendix  to  the  report  to  the  President 
by  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff 
Retirement  Systems  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document,  and  that 
1.400  additional  copies  of  such  document  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  la  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

To  print  as  a  document    (1,500 

copies)     .- — $11,147.76 

1.400  additional  copies,  at  $854.09 

per    thousand 1.195.73 

Total,    estimated   cost.    S. 

Res.  101- — 12,343.48 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING— 1966 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  author- 
izing the  printing  for  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  5,500  copies  of  Its  report 
to  the  Senate,  of  the  present  Congress, 
entitled  "Developments  in  Aging — 1966" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  five 


thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
Its  report  to  the  Senate,  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Develooments  in  Aging — 
1966". 


NELLIE  BRANNON 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  NeUie  Brannon  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Nellie  Brannon.  mother  of  Harold  L.  Bran- 
non, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclu- 
sive of  fimeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 


DOROTHY  ANN  BAXTER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Dorothy  Ann  Baxter,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  Ann  Baxter,  widow  of  William  R. 
Baxter,  Senior,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


MINERAL  AND  WATER  RESOURCES 
OF  MISSOURI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  95)  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  with  additional  copies,  a 
report  entitled  "Mineral  and  Water  Re- 
sources of  Missouri"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment,  on 
iwige  1,  after  Une  8,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  four  thou- 
sand additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  for  the  iise  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
for  its  use  In  the  study  and  development  of 
mineral  and  water  resources." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"Sbc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document,  of  which  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
one  hundred  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Ckimmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs." 

So  Eis  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  rep>ort  entitled  "Mineral 
and  Water  Resources  of  Missouri",  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Oeologlcal  Survey  and 
the  Missouri  Division  of  Oeologlcal  Siurey 
and  Water  Resources,  in  collaboration  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  a  sup- 
plement on  "Water  Resources  Development 
Projects  In  Missouri",  jMvpared  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
shall  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shaU  be  printed  one  thousand 
three  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document,  of  which  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
one  hundred  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  157) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Reeolutlon  05  would  provide  that 
the  report  entitled  "Mineral  and  Water  Re- 
sources of  Mlsouri,"  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Oeologlcal  Survey  and  the  Missouri  Division 
of  Oeologlcal  Survey  and  Water  Resources, 
In  collaboration  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  a  supplement  on  "Water  Re- 
sources Development  Projects  in  Missouri," 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
C^orps  of  Engineers,  be  printed  with  Ulus- 
tratlons as  a  Senate  document. 

As  introduced.  Senate  Resolution  05  would 
have  authorized  the  printing  of  4,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  for  the  use  of  the  CTommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
amended  Senate  Resolution  95  by  reducing 
the  number  of  additional  copies  from  4,000 
to  1,300.  the  maximum  obtainable  under  the 
statutory  $1,200  limitation  applicable  to  sim- 
ple resolutions. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows : 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To  print  as  a  docimient   (1,600 

copies)    $12,669.00 

1,300  additional  coi^es,  at  $909.97 

per   thousand 1,182.96 

Total,    estimated    cost,   8. 
Res.  95,  as  amended 13,851.96 


REQUEST  THAT  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ACT  BE 
MADE    PENDING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  602,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  be  made  the  pending 
business  when  it  is  reported. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  made 
the  request  that  S.  602,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act,  be  made  the 
pending  business  when  it  Is  reported. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  pending  bill  would 
be  displaced? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Tempo- 
rarily; yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
object.  This  bill  Is  entirely  too  Important 
to  American  business  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  lay  it  aside.  However,  if  the 
leadership  wished  to  make  a  motion  I 
could  not  stop  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
agree  to  a  imanlmous-consent  request 
that  we  lay  the  pending  bill  aside  to 
take  up  another  bill,  which  could  delay 
us  for  days.  I  think  the  time  Is  long  past 
due  when  we  should  vote  on  the  pending 
business.  In  fact,  we  should  have  com- 
pleted action  on  this  bill  this  week. 
There  is  no  reason  for  these  delaying 
tactics. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  temporarily  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 
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ORDER  FOR   RECESS   TO   MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  that  was  a  request  to  recess; 
was  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mr. 

President,  in  the  past  24  hours  various 
representatives  of  American  industry 
have  been  approaching  their  Senators 
and  urging  them  to  vote  against  the 
Gore-Williams  proposal  to  repeal  the 
Presidential  Campaign  Act  of  1966. 

The  argimient  is  being  used  that  while 
they  personally  may  not  like  that  act  It- 
self, they  were  being  warned  that  unless 
they  help  in  getting  this  amendment  de- 
feated it  could  jeopardize  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  6950.  the  bill  reinstating  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit. 

I  have  traced  these  reports  and  find 
that  the  administration  has,  perhaps  by 
indirection,  been  making  the  threat  tiiat 
either  American  business  help  the  ad- 
ministration win  this  vote  or  it  could 
result  in  the  bill's  delay.  The  implica- 
tion is  being  given  to  American  Industry 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Gore- Williams 
amendment  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Act  of  1966  might  influence 
the  administration  to  withdraw  its  sup- 
port of  the  bill  itself. 

If  such  threats  are  being  made  by  the 
administration  it  constitutes  political 
blackmail,  and  I  am  confident  that 
American  industry  and  the  Congress  wUl 
not  knuckle  down  to  any  such  threats. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  American  In- 
dustry not  get  involved  in  the  middle  of 
this  Senate  flght.  If  they  will  stay  neu- 
tral as  one  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee I  can  assure  them  that  I  wlU  re- 
sist any  effort  to  change  the  retroactive 
effective  date  of  the  act,  regardless  of 
how  long  the  administration's  filibuster 
may  proceed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  un- 
usual lobbying  tactic.  It  is  Indefensible. 
It  points  out  how  low  the  administration 
will  stoop  in  order  to  get  its  hands  on 
this  $60  million  election  slush  fund,  $30 
million  for  each  party.  This  desperate 
attempt  is  In  itself  the  best  argument 
that  could  be  made  as  to  why  tills  act 
should  be  repealed. 

It  is  the  administration  which  is  block- 
ing any  votes  on  the  bill  this  week. 


POOD  AND  FEED  GRAINS 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President. 


on 


March  30,  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Millbh]  addressed  the 
71st  Annual  Convention  of  the  Grain  and 
Peed  Dealers  National  Association  In 
New  York  City.  He  made  a  very  impres- 
sive address   under  the  caption   "The 


Pood  and  Peed  Grains  Situation  and 
Outlook." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Pood  and  Pmd  Qbainb  SrrxJATioN  and 
Outlook 
(By  V.B.  Senator  Jack  Mtttfi.  of  Iowa) 
(Address,  Tlst  Annual  Convention,  Grain  & 

Feed  Dealers  National  AsBOClatlon.  New  York 

HUton    Hotel.    New    Tork    City,    Thursday. 

March  30,  1967.) 

It  l3  a  prlvUege  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  participate  In  your  program  today  at  this 
Tlst  annual  convention  oX  the  Oraln  and 
Peed  Dealers  National  Association. 

I  receive  renewed  confidence  In  our  system 
of  American  free  enterprise  when  I  see  peo- 
ple with  common  problems  and  Interests  get- 
ting together  to  seek  sound  solutions  to  these 
problems.  As  you  solve  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  members  of  this  Association, 
you  not  only  promote  the  Interests  of  the 
membership,  but  substantially  Improve  the 
services  that  are  made  avaUable  to  millions 
of  farmers,  grain  dealers  and  grain  proces- 
sors throughout  the  nation.  The  record  you 
have  made  In  the  continued  improvement  of 
our  grain  marketing  system  merlU  the  high- 
est of  praise. 

The  Importance  of  this  system  Is  pointed 
up  by  the  value  of  the  products  it  moves. 
Farm  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  of 
food  and  feed  grains  In  1966  totaled  $6  bU- 
llon.  Parm  purchases  of  feed  and  seeds 
totaled  $7  bUllon.  It  takes  a  great  amount 
of  foresight,  experience.  Ingenuity,  and  risk 
capital  to  make  this  system  work  efflclently. 

In  line  with  the  theme  of  this  convention, 
I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  "The  Pood  and 
Peed  Grains  Situation  and  Outlook."  and 
this  will  bring  us  Into  a  number  of  areas 
which  have  been  making  the  news  columns 
recently. 

FASIC   PKOOBAIC    NXKDS,    1»«S-T0 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  recenUy 
said  that,  because  of  the  elimination  of  our 
grain  surpluses,  "we  are  In  a  new  baU  game." 
and  by  this  he  has  Indicated  that  a  free  mar- 
ket rather  than  government  stocks  will  call 
the  price  tune.  This  has  led  to  a  demand 
In  some  quarters  for  elimination  of  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  programs.  1  would  suggest 
that  these  demands,  when  analyzed,  do  not 
quite  mean  eliminating  every  kind  of  federal 
wheat  and  feed  grain  program.  They  really 
amount  to  a  reaction  against  the  powers  given 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  present 
programs — powers  which  everyone  knows 
have  been  used  to  depress  the  market  or  to 
cause  uncertamty  In  the  market.  Por  ex- 
ample, a  bin  recently  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  based  on  policies 
adopted  by  the  official  voting  delegates  of 
the  American  Parm  Bureau,  does  Indeed  call 
for  repeal  of  the  present  federal  wheat  and 
feed  grains  programs.  But  It  doesn't  stop 
there.  It  also  would  prohibit  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  disposing  of 
stocks  In  a  manner  which  disrupts  market 
prices.  It  woiUd  prevent  stockpUlng  by  CCC, 
although  It  would  permit  CCC  to  acquire 
stocks  needed  to  meet  our  commitments  un- 
der the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  and  to  meet  lim- 
ited domestic  requirements,  such  as  disaster 
livestock  feed.  And  It  would  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  Insured  recourse  loans  to  grain 
producers. 

Under  the  recourse  loan  program,  lo&ns 
would  be  made  by  commercial  lending  agen- 
cies and  would  be  Insured  by  CCC;  but  the 
borrower  would  be  personaUy  liable  and 
have  to  make  repayment  In  cash — not  by 
turning  his  gram  collateral  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  la  designed  to  avoid  rebuild- 
ing CCC  stocks.    To  the  extent  that  farmers 
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In  financing  their  operations  would  be  sub- 
jected to  prevailing  high  Interest  rates  rather 
than  provided  advance  paymenta  under  the 
present  acreage  diversion  program,  this  would 
probably  be  considered  a  disadvantage.  But 
one  big  advantage  would  be  prohibition 
against  CCC  stocks  being  disposed  of  for  less 
than  125  per  cent  of  the  1967  loan  rate,  85 
per  cent  of  parity,  or  the  current  market 
price,  whichever  Is  the  highest.  (Using  the 
parity  price  for  February  of  this  year,  for 
example,  this  would  mean  $2.19  per  biishel 
for  wheat  and  $1.36  per  bushel  for  corn.)  i 
would  guess  that  the  opportumty  for  better 
market  prices,  with  CCC  price  depressing 
powers  removed,  would  more  than  offset  the 
high  Interest  disadvantage.  Obviously  the 
efficiency  of  grain  marketing  would  be  in- 
creased by  eliminating  a  great  amount  of 
handling,  transportation,  and  storage  In- 
volved m  moving  grain  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment Inventory. 

Such  a  dramatic  shift  under  the  Farm 
Bureau  proposal  from  the  present  wheat  and 
feed  grains  program  Is  not  without  Its  un- 
certainty. Agricultural  economist*  from  sev- 
eral land  grant  colleges  have  recently  drawn 
some  conclusions  which  add  to  the  uncer- 
tainty. They  found,  for  example,  that  If  the 
annual  acreage  diversion  programs  were  dis- 
continued, the  utilization  of  the  excess  pro- 
ductive capacity  would  drop  the  price  level 
by  20  per  cent;  and  this,  along  with  a  loss  in 
government  payments,  would  reduce  net  farm 
income  by  one-third  from  the  1966  level.  Of 
course,  the  $64  question  Is  whether  the  ex- 
cess productive  capacity  would.  In  fact,  be 
used  or  how  much  of  It.  The  economists 
also  considered  what  would  happen  If  the 
acreage  diversion  programs  were  discontin- 
ued, but  conamodlty  loans  were  retained— 
although  at  lower  levels  than  recent  market 
prices.  They  concluded  that  there  would  be 
a  farm  Income  decline,  but  the  decline  would 
be  tempered;  that  at  any  moderate  level  of 
price  support  there  would  be  a  heavy  move- 
ment of  conunodltles  Into  government  stocks 
entailing  more  government  costs  and  prob- 
able losses  on  disposal.  To  be  sure,  the  re- 
course loan  proposal  would  not  result  In 
CCC  acquUlUon  of  stocks;  and  the  fact  that 
the  borrower  would  be  personally  liable  might 
have  a  salutary  influence  against  utilizing 
all  or  even  very  much  excess  productive  ca- 
pacity. This  Is  a  point  which  should  be 
analyzed  by  our  land  grant  college  econo- 
mists. 

The  study  concluded  that  if  exports  of 
feed  grains  could  be  Increased  some  75  per 
cent  over  those  currently  estimated  for  the 
196&-70  period  and  soybean  exports  could  be 
Increased  by  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  no 
acreage  diversion  programs  would  be  needed 
to  maintain  farm  Income  near  present  levels. 
Apparently  this  presupposes  that  most  of  the 
excess  productive  capacity  would.  In  fact,  be 
used.  And  It  would  have  to  assume  that  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers,  by  eliminating  the 
acreage  diversion  programs,  would  be  offset. 
In  part  at  least,  by  the  cost  of  export  sub- 
sidies. 

There  are  some  who  will  strongly  disagree 
with  these  conclusions.  And  It  Is  quite 
true  that  the  analysis  has  not  covered  several 
other  alternatives.  Including  the  Parm 
Bureau  propoeal.  The  point  to  be  made, 
however.  Is  that  while  there  Is  a  great  amount 
of  government  cost  and  farmer  dissatisfac- 
tion under  present  programs  as  presently 
administered,  there  Is  some  uncertainty  and 
concern  over  any  abrupt  departure  from 
acreage  diversion  programs.  The  lead  edi- 
torial in  this  week's  Life  lifagazlne  echoes 
this  feeling  by  advocating  a  "tapering  off" 
of  these  programs.  It  Is  the  responslbiuty 
of  the  Congress  to  make  these  and  many 
other  dlffloilt  decisions.  This  association 
and  its  members,  with  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  you  possess,  can  be 
helpful  In  enabling  us  to  make  the  right 
decisions. 


Ami  6,  1967 
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If  the  land  grant  college  study  Is  to  be  used 
as  a  guide.  It  Is  clear  that  exports  hold  the 
key  to  the  future  of  the  agricultural  economy 
and  to  the  need  for  federal  farm  programs. 
What,  then.  Is  the  outlook?  Sharp  reduc- 
tions In  the  levels  of  world  grain  stocks  have 
aroused  widespread  attention,  If  apt  alarm. 
Concern  over  surpluses  has  given  way  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient grains,  especially  wheat,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  world  grain  situa- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
USDA  Indicates  that  by  1970  the  world  supply 
of  wheat  will  be  more  than  enough  to  meet 
demand  at  prices  not  much  different  from 
those  of  today — although  this  conclusion 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet 
Union  win  succeed  in  increasing  production 
and  that  there  will  be  no  major  droughts  in 
the  principal  exporting  and  Importing 
countries. 

The  major  area  for  expansion  of  com- 
mercial wheat  exports  appears  to  be  Japan, 
where  domestic  production  Is  expected  to  de- 
cline while  per  capita  consumption  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase.  During  the  last  8  years, 
Japan's  wheat  Imports  rose  from  2.3  million 
to  3.6  million  tons,  and  they  are  projected  to 
rise  to  4.7  million  tons  by  1970, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  of  Western 
Europe's  Imports  of  United  States  wheat  has 
declined  from  3.2  million  tons — the  average 
for  1959-1961— to  around  1.7  million  tons 
where,  barring  a  setback  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  negotiations.  It  Is  expected  to  re- 
main by  1970.  Further  projections  point  to 
a  total  of  1.8  million  tons  of  wheat  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Eastern  Europe  by 
1970 — although  these  are  subject  to  being 
reduced  if  the  Soviet  Union  Is  able  to  increase 
Its  exports  to  this  area  beyond  present 
expectations. 

Exports  to  developing  countries  imder  long- 
term  dollar  credit  or  "soft"  currency  sales 
promise  to  be  substantial,  but  there  are 
many  unknown  factors  to  take  Into  ac- 
count. How  quickly  these  countries  wlU 
respond  to  self-help  requirements  of  our  food 
aid  program,  to  population  control  programs, 
and  efforts  of  other  countries  In  their  be- 
half cannot  be  accurately  forseen.  Two  years 
ago  we  supplied  about  two-thirds  of  the 
24  million  tons  of  food  grains  Imported  by 
these  countries. 

The  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  USDA 
forecasters  that  our  wheat  exports  will  be  on 
the  order  of  24  million  tons  by  1970;  and  these 
requirements,  coupled  with  expected  domes. 
tic  consximptlon,  would  necessitate  produc- 
tion of  44  million  tons.  Assuming  normal 
weather  and  allowing  for  a  continued  Increase 
In  yields  as  weU  as  the  recent  Increase  of 
30 7o  In  wheat  acreage  allotments,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  domestic  production  could  reach 
a  level  of  48  million  tons — an  amount  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  meet  domestic  and  ex- 
port requirements  plus  an  adequate  carry- 
over. 

The  export  market  demand  for  feed  grains 
is  expected  to  remain  strong.  Projections 
lor  Western  Europe  Indicate  an  Increase  In 
imports  to  28  million  tons  In  1970,  and  for 
Japan  an  Increase  to  10  mUUon  tons.  We 
will  continue  to  supply  a  good  portion  of 
this  and.  In  addition,  some  of  these  grains 
may  move  Into  food  aid  programs.  The 
current  estimate  for  1970  Is  a  total  export 
of  30  million  tons  of  these  grains,  slightly 
above  the  29  mlUlon  tons  last  year  and  well 
above  the  previous  year's  total  of  22  mlUlon 
tons. 

INTLATION    AND   KXPOKT8 

Any  consideration  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
port picture  would  be  Inadequate  without 
recognizing  the  Impact  of  Inflation.  It  Is  an 
old  axiom  that  Inflation  tends  to  make  Im- 
ports more  attractive  to  our  own  people  and 
exports  less  attractive  In  foreign  markets. 
Our  agricultural  attaches  overseas  constantly 


repeat  that  It  Is  vital  for  us  to  be  price 
competitive.  Last  year  our  agricultiiral  ex- 
ports rose  $300  million — from  $6.6  billion  In 
1966  to  $6.9  bUUon.  At  the  same  time,  agri- 
cultural Imports  went  up  $500  million — from 
$4  blUlon  to  $4.5  billion.  The  $2.5  bUUon 
favorable  balance  was  the  only  bright  spot  In 
our  total  favorable  balance  of  trade,  which 
fell  to  $3.7  blUlon. 

The  agricultiiral  sector  of  our  economy  has 
been  In  a  worsening  cost-price  squeeze.  On 
the  price  side,  the  parity  ratio  has  been 
abnormally  low  and  has  fallen  to  74  today. 
(It  should  be  emphasized  that  prices  can 
go  up  relative  to  world  markets  while  tiie 
parity  ratio  can  fall  due  to  Inflation  In  prices 
for  goods  the  farmer  piirchasee  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  Increase  In  farm  prices.)  On 
the  cost  side,  farm  production  expenses  In- 
creased $2.5  billion  last  year,  and  a  good 
portion  was  due  to  Inflation.  Last  year,  net 
Income  per  farm  Increased  only  $323  (meas- 
ured In  real  dollars),  while  net  farm  debt 
Increased  $1,220.  It  seems  obvious  that  un- 
less the  Inflationary  trend  Is  stopped,  the 
only  thing  that  can  preserve  much  less  Im- 
prove our  agricultural  exports  will  be  export 
subsidies.  I  deeply  regret  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing I  can  see  in  the  Administration's  budget 
or  In  the  attitude  of  those  In  control  of  the 
Congress  which  Indicates  an  end  to  the 
multl-bllUon  deficits  and  the  Inflation  and 
high  Interest  rates  which  Inevitably  accom- 
pany them.  One  Is.  therefore,  forced  to  sup- 
port export  subsidies  or  face  disaster  In  the 
agricultural  economy. 

GXNTVA     NEGOTIATIONS 

Like  everyone  else  having  a  stake  In  for- 
eign trade,  your  Association  is  concerned  over 
the  outcome  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  There  are  fifty- 
three  nations  Involved,  but  the  Common 
Market  bloc  of  six  nations,  and  particularly 
France,  has  been  serving  as  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  these  negotiations. 
Most  of  the  fifty-three  nations  have  been 
negotiating  on  a  product-by-product  basis. 
But  sixteen  nations,  including  the  Umted 
States,  Japan,  Finland,  the  Common  Market 
six,  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion— the  "outer  seven" — have  been  negotiat- 
ing on  an  across-the-board  basis.  Authority 
for  the  United  States  to  enter  Into  these 
negotiations  was  provided  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  and  the  Act  will  expire 
next  June  30.  For  nearly  three  years  now, 
the  negotiations  have  been  going  on.  and 
there  is  considerable  pessimism  that  they  will 
be  successful — at  least  within  the  time 
limitations  established  by  the  1962  Act.  The 
enormously  complex  nature  of  the  negotia- 
tions requires  at  least  2  months  after  a  gen- 
eral agreement  to  reduce  to  specifics  the  pre- 
cise rates  and  schedules,  so  that  a  general 
agreement  must  be  reached  by  April  30  at 
the  latest. 

The  official  position  of  the  President's 
representative  for  these  negotiations  has  con- 
sistently been  that  any  trade  agreement 
would  have  to  include  "meaningful  conces- 
sions by  the  European  Community  with  re- 
spect to  their  agrtcultiu-al  trade  barriers." 
This  policy  has  been  aimed  directly  at  the 
trade  barriers  erected  by  the  EJ!.C.  against 
imports  of  grains,  poultry,  meat  and  other 
food  products.  Our  broiler  market  there  has 
been  practically  eliminated,  and  unless  these 
restrictive  trade  barriers  are  modified,  their 
long-term  effects  on  all  of  our  exports  could 
be  serious.  One  should  realize  that  30  per- 
cent of  our  total  agricultiiral  exports  have 
been  going  to  the  Common  Market  countries. 
0\ir  position  Is  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  have  its  percentage  share  of  the 
market — a  percentage  which  would  increase 
In  tonnage  as  the  market  Itself  grows  larger 
with  the  increased  consumption  of  an  In- 
creasing population.  But  concern  is  being 
expressed  in  agricultural  circles  that  the 
President  may  back  down  on  our  demand  for 


"meaningful  concessions"  in  order  to  reach 
a  general  agreement  by  April  16.  Those  of  us 
who  are  especially  intercfeted  in  agriculture 
beUeve  that  we  must  stand  fast,  and  that  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  should  be  renewed — 
possibly  vtrith  some  changes — so  that  the 
negotiations  can  go  on,  if  our  agricultural  ob- 
jectives are  not  achieved  by  April  30.  This 
morning's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
indicates  pessimism  over  the  prospects  of  an 
extension. 

But  I  believe  one  could  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress— granted  that  changes  might  be  made. 
Our  experience  over  the  past  four  years  has 
brought  to  light  certain  defects  in  the 
present  law. 

Meanwhile  a  separate  set  of  negotiations 
has  also  been  taking  place  in  Geneva  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  world  grains  agreement. 
Our  position  here  has  been  that  such  an 
agreement  should  establish  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  market  In  importing  countries 
for  the  major  grain  exporting  countries — 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  However,  such  an  agreement 
would  appear  to  have  no  necessary  relation- 
ship to  a  reciprocal  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers with  respect  to  Industrial  products. 
Accordingly,  I  don't  believe  a  world  grains 
agreement  is  going  to  serve  as  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  "meaningful  concessions  by 
the  European  Economic  Community  vrtth  re- 
spect to  their  agricultural  trade  barriers," 
under  the  Kennedy  round. 

How  these  agreements  are  finalized,  if  they 
are  ever  finalized,  could  have  a  major  influ- 
ence on  our  own  domestic  prices  of  grains. 
If  we  are  permitted  to  use  export  subsidies 
In  furnishing  our  percentage  share  of  the 
market,  then  domestic  prtcee  received  by 
farmers  could  move  towards  parity  without 
any  adverse  effect  on  our  exports.  This 
would,  in  turn,  enable  farmers  to  look  more 
to  good  market  prices  and  less  to  federal 
government  program  payments  as  a  source 
of  Improving  their  net  income. 

FOOD  FOB  PEACZ  ACT  OF  1968 

Approved  last  November  and  effective  on 
January  1  of  this  year,  the  new  Pood  Ptor 
Peace  Act  makes  some  Important  changes  In 
our  programs  of  food  aid  to  developing  na- 
tions. No  longer  is  our  assistance  limited  to 
"surplus"  commodities,  but  rather  wUl  In- 
clude those  that  are  "available."  Instead  of 
having  surpluses  as  we  once  had,  we  now 
have  reserve  acreage  which  can  be  brought 
Into  production  to  meet  our  domestic,  oom- 
merclal  export,  and  food  aid  requirements. 

There  are  Important  new  guidelines  to  be 
followed  under  food  aid  contracts.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  receiving  country  to  help  Itself 
are  to  be  taken  into  account — Including  its 
efforts  to  meet  its  problems  of  food  produc- 
tion and  population  growth.  There  Is  to  be 
a  transition  of  sales  for  soft  CTirrencles  to 
sales  for  dollars  by  1971.  Private  trade 
channels  are  to  be  usied  to  the  maxlmimti  ex- 
tent practicable,  both  with  respect  to  sales 
from  privately  owned  stocks  and  with  respect 
to  sales  from  CCC  stocks — A  provision  this 
association  can  claim  much  credit  for  hav- 
ing Included. 

Section  401  of  the  Act  provides  that  in  de- 
termining the  commodities  and  quantities 
"available"  for  disposition,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  take  into  account  our  pro- 
ductive capacity,  domestic  and  commercial 
export  requirements,  farm  and  consumer 
price  levels,  and  an  adequate  carryover.  It 
further  provides  that  no  commodity  shall  be 
made  available  If  its  exi>ort  would  reduce  the 
domestic  supply  below  that  needed  for  do- 
mestic and  dollar  export  requirements  plus 
adequate  carryover,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

This,  of  course,  gives  the  Secretary  con- 
siderable discretion.  One  may  well  ask  how 
large  a  carryover  will  be  deemed  by  him  to 
be  "adequate".  Personally.  I  believe  It  Is 
most  unfortxmate  that  this  was  not  q;>eUed 
out  In  the  law  itself.     Several  of  us  have 
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been  trying  lor  years  to  have  a  national  level 
of  reserve  stocks  set  by  law,  but  the  Admin- 
istration has  thios  far  been  unwilling  to  give 
this  the  green  light;  and  Its  majorities  In 
the  Congress  have  prevented  action  contrary 
to  the  Administration's  wishes.  Neverthe- 
less, the  policy  of  an  adequate  carryover  Is 
clear;  and  Congress  is  so  Arm  In  this  policy 
that  It  was  repeated  In  the  India  Pood  Aid 
Resolution,  which  was  recently  passed. 

FOOD    AH)   TO    IKDIA 

There  have  been  statements  made  recently 
that  our  stocks  of  grain  will  not  support  as 
much  food  aid  to  India  as  was  f virnlshed  last 
year.  Last  year  the  United  States  furnished 
over  8  million  of  the  10  million  tons  of 
outside  food  aid  to  India.  This  year  we 
propose  to  furnish  6.6  mUUon  tons — probably 
20-25%  sorghums — and  commencing  about 
next  June,  the  President's  policy,  endorsed 
by  the  recent  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, la  to  furnish  one-half  India's  food  aid 
requirements,  with  India  having  to  look  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  for  the  other 
half. 

It  may  happen  that  our  anticipated  1967 
wheat  crop  will  l>e  substantially  below 
expectations  because  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions with  which  you  are  familiar.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  we  will  b«  so 
low  on  all  grain  stocks  as  to  be  unable  to 
meet  our  overseas  commitments  for  calendar 
year  1967.  The  problem.  If  It  arises,  wlU 
likely  come  In  1968. 

On  January  1  of  this  year,  our  stocks  of 
wheat  (at  all  locations)  amounted  to 
1,460,000,000  bushels — an  eight-months  sup- 
ply for  o\ir  present  domestic  and  export 
requirements.  It  is  estimated  this  wUl  drop 
to  390,000.000  bushels  by  July  1 — a  two- 
months  supply — Just  before  the  new  crop 
comes  In. 

On  January  1 ,  feed  grains  stocks  amounted 
to  143  million  tons — an  estimated  one-year 
supply.  By  next  October  30.  It  Is  estimated 
this  will  drop  to  25  million  tons — under  three 
months  supply — J\ist  before  the  new  crop 
comes  in. 

The  real  reason  for  reducing  our  food  aid 
to  India  from  over  80%  In  1966  to  66%  this 
year  and  to  50%  from  that  point  on  Is  one 
of  the  budget.  At  a  time  when  we  are  In- 
volved In  the  tragedy  of  a  war  costing  at 
least  $25  billion  a  year,  this  country  simply 
cannot  do  for  other  nations  as  much  as  It 
has  been  doing.  Other  nations  of  the  world, 
most  of  whom  are  not  sharing  in  the  burden 
of  the  war,  simply  must  shoulder  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  of  helping  India  meet 
her  problems.  Moreover,  If  India  does  not 
suffer  further  abnormal  droughts,  her  out- 
side food  aid  requirements  are  expected  to 
decline  steadily  to  the  point  where  In  five 
years  she  will,  hopefully,  be  self-sufflclent 
in  basic  food  grain  production.  With 
greatly  Increased  uses  of  hybrid  seeds,  In- 
creased expenditures  by  the  Central  Qovem- 
ment  of  India  on  agricultural  development, 
a  break  In  the  fertilizer  bottleneck,  and  ex- 
panded Irrigation  and  water  well  systems — 
this  Is  entirely  possible.  And  I  should  add, 
India's  program  of  family  planning  clinics 
and  assistance  is  moving  ahead  rapidly  too. 

AMXNDMZNT  TO  INDIA  TOOD   AID  RESOLTTTION 

RepresenUUve  Paul  Plndley  of  Illinois 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  India  Pood  Aid 
Resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
and  conciured  in  by  the  Senate.  It  pro- 
vides that  in  carrying  out  the  aid  to  India 
program,  "the  Administration  should  .  .  . 
make  announcements  of  intention,  pur- 
chases and  shipments  of  commodities  on 
schedules  and  under  circumstances  which 
will  protect  and  strengthen  farm  market 
prices  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. ' 
This  is  not  mandatory  and  merely  repre- 
sents the  "sense  of  Congress"  that  such  a 
procedure  be  followed.  However,  it  does 
show  that  Congress  Is  in  sympathy  with 
your   Association's   views   that   the   federal 


government  conduct  its  acUvltles  in  a  way 
which  will  cause  less  uncertainty  in  the 
iqarket. 

BOLK   OF   TBI   AOMDnSTSATION 

It  is  true  that  surplus  stocks  are,  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  out  of  the  picture.  To 
this  extent,  "we  are  in  a  new  ball  game," 
to  use  the  Secretary's  words.  But  I  believe 
we  would  do  well  to  pay  heed  to  these  words 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last 
March  7  In  Mnneapolls.  He  said:  "The 
domestic  marketplace  Is  undeniably  freer  of 
constraints  than  at  any  time  In  several 
decades.  Still,  there  Is  a  role  for  govern- 
ment— several  roles,  actually — as  a  referee 
in  the  marketplace." 

Any  student  of  the  "referee's"  actions  in 
recent  years  will  understand  that  the  "ref- 
eree" has  had  a  proclivity  for  taking  price- 
depressing  actions.  These  have  been  In 
accord  with  what  might  be  termed  an  "ap- 
parent cheap  food"  policy.  Farm  parity 
prices  have  been  held  below  80  per  cent 
during  all  but  a  few  months  in  the  last  six 
years,  and  the  portion  of  the  consumer 
dollar  going  for  food  has  dropped  from  21 
cents  to  18  cents.  In  turn,  the  consumer 
has  been  taxed  to  enable  the  government  to 
make  payments  to  farmers  which  have  par- 
tially offset  the  drop  in  the  prices  he  has 
received  for  his  products. 

One  of  the  biggest  weapons  of  the  federal 
government  "referee"  has  been  the  CCC 
stocks,  which  have  been  consistently  placed 
on  the  market  at  times  and  In  quantities 
which  have  depressed  the  market  and  caused 
widespread  uncertainty  In  the  grain  trade. 
This  weapon  Is  not  entirely  eliminated,  as 
the  early  calling  In  of  1962  and  1963  com 
has  recently  demonstrated.  The  Justifica- 
tion for  this  action  was  stated  In  a  USDA 
release  of  last  December  9,  namely:  "to 
meet  needs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, especially  for  disaster  livestock 
feed."  When  I  asked  the  Department  for  Its 
estimated  needs  for  disaster  livestock  feed 
for  this  year,  I  was  advised,  in  writing,  that 
the  estimate  was  12  to  14  million  bushels. 
If  this  was  the  principal  need  of  CCC,  then 
one  natiu-ally  wonders  why  83  million  bushels 
of  1962  corn  wotild  not  have  been  far  more 
than  adequate.  Why,  more  than  a  year 
ahead  of  time,  call  In  90  million  bushels  of 
1963  corn?  Powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  market  depressing  action  are 
the  bitter  that  oonves  with  the  sweet  some 
farmers  find  In  the  present  programs. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  IKCKZASED  IMPORTS 

Another  "weapon"  for  the  "referee"  Is  agri- 
cultural Imports — and  more  particularly 
meat  and  dairy  Imports.  The  milk  dumping 
actions  of  some  of  our  dairy  farmers  are 
misdirected,  but  they  are  understandable. 
Dairy  Imports  In  1960  amounted  to  600  million 
pounds  (milk  equivalent) ;  by  1965  they  had 
increased  to  900  million  pounds;  and  In  1966 
they  went  up  to  2.7  billion  pounds.  This 
has  had  a  very  damaging  Impact  on  the 
market,  although  It  fits  with  a  cheap  food 
policy.  Legislation  has  been  proposed  to 
close  the  loopholes  in  the  present  dairy  Im- 
port law,  but  the  "referee"  has  not  seen  fit 
to  give  the  go-ahead  signal.  Meat  Imports 
have  also  been  going  up — from  735  million 
pounds  in  1960  to  nearly  1.3  billion  pounds 
last  year.  There  Is  every  Indication  of  a 
further  increase  this  year.  One  should  not 
be  misled  by  the  present  meat  Import  quota 
law,  which  was  passed  In  1964  after  being 
watered  down  because  of  Administration 
pressure.  It  does  contain  a  formula  for  ar- 
riving at  a  so-called  "trigger  point'  at  which 
Imports  nUght  stop.  But  the  "trigger  point" 
Is  much  higher  than  one  which  would  assure 
other  countries  the  same  percentage  share 
of  our  market  as  they  had  In  1960.  And, 
not  to  be  overlooked,  the  law  does  not  cover 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  items,  which 
amounted  to  160  million  pounds  last  year 
and  are  continuing  to  rise.    These  excessive 
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meat  Imports  have  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  both  the  grain  and  livestock  markets. 
And  when  I  say  "excessive,"  I  mean  that 
these  Imports  were  400-500  million  pounds 
greater  In  1966  than  they  should  have  been, 
U  imports  were  to  hold  the  same  share  of 
our  domestic  consumption  as  they  had  In 
1960.  The  feed  equivalents  of  this  excessive 
poundage  are  meaningful  to  many  membera 
of  this  Association  as  well  as  to  our  live- 
stock farmers. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  appreciate  that  some  of 
my  comments  on  the  food  and  feed  grains 
situation  and  outlook  may  not  strike  a  har- 
monious response  In  aU  of  my  listeners— 
anymore  than  they  will  over  In  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and.  Indeed,  the 
White  House.  However,  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  you  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  pic- 
ture and  to  make  It  meaningful  and  alive 
by  these  comments.  I  weU  know  that  this 
Association  harbors  a  strong  tradition  of  In- 
dependence and  dedication  to  the  capitalis- 
tic economic  system,  which  has  brought  our 
citizens  the  finest  food  and  the  highest 
standard  of  living  anywhere  in  the  world. 
For  this  I  salute  you  as  I  take  my  leave  with 
the  plea  that  you  continue  to  make  your- 
selves heard  loud  and  clear  In  the  offices  of 
our  government. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  IMPENDING  RAILROAD 
MACHINISTS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
September,  as  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  will  remember,  we  were  en- 
grossed In  an  emergency  situation  In- 
volving a  strike  on  the  airlines.  We  had 
extremely  heated  discussions,  hearings, 
*nd  debates  before  our  Committee  on 
labor  and  Public  Welfare.  We  finally 
produced  a  bill,  reported  It  to  the  Senate, 
passed  it  and  sent  It  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Eventually  the  particular  dispute  was 
settled  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  House;  but  the  strike  created  an 
enormous  degree  of  Inconvenience  and 
hardship  in  many  cases  throughout  the 
country.  It  created  emergency  situations 
in  some  areas.  As  a  result,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  House  Labor  Committee  were 
faced  with  the  probability  that  strikes  of 
a  similar  type  and  nature  would  be 
launched  In  the  future,  and  that  some 
legislative  action  should  be  taken. 

Consequently,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  on  behalf  of  himself, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  myself,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr. 
ScoTT,  and  Mr.  Thurmond,  Introduced  a 
Joint  resolution  on  September  22,  1966, 
designated  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
195.  In  that  resolution — which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare— we  asked  the  adminis- 
tration, in  effectr— by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  do  so — to  have  a  study 
made  of  the  operations  and  adequacy  of 
the  emergency  labor  disputes  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  to  report 
the  findings  of  such  study  to  Congress  by 
January  15,  1967,  together  with  appro- 
priate recommendations  for  amendments 
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to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  which  would 
provide  Improved  permanent  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  emergency  labor 
disputes. 

Senator  Javits  issued  a  release  under 
date  of  September  22,  1966,  pointing  out 
the  problems  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
faces  whenever  we  get  into  emergency 
labor  disputes. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  Is  worthwhile 
to  note  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  held  no  hearings  on 
his  bill,  that  the  administration  was  In 
opposition  to  it  and  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment flatly  refused  to  send  any 
recommendations  to  Congress  of  any 
nature  in  this  connection. 

Once  again,  in  January  of  this  year. 
Senator  Javits  on  behalf  of  himself, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewster, 
myself,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Proxtty,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9, 
which  was  also  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in 
which  we  once  again  asked  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  be  directed  to  commence 
immediately  a  complete  study  of  the  op- 
erations and  adequacy  of  the  emergency 
labor  dispute  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  and  to  report  to  Congress, 
no  more  than  120  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Joint  resolution,  the  findings 
of  such  study,  together  with  appropriate 
recommendations  for  amendments  to 
provide  Improved  permanent  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  emergency  labor 
disputes. 

The  administration  has  killed  or  re- 
fused to  propose  legislation  which  would 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  9  was  introduced  on 
January  12.  Simple  computation  would 
indicate  that  if  immedate  action  had 
been  taken  by  the  committee  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  we  might  have  had  some 
recommendations  for  permanent  im- 
provements in  methods  for  dealing  with 
labor  disputes  by  April  12  of  this  year. 

The  result  of  the  administration  inac- 
tion— in  fact,  its  opposition  to  any  ac- 
tion by  the  committee — now  presents 
Congress  with  an  almost  Impossible  situ- 
ation, in  view  of  the  Impending  nation- 
wide railroad  strike  now  scheduled  for 
April  12,  which  Is  Just  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say,  I  think,  with- 
out any  argument,  that  we  have  an 
emergency  situation  facing  us  in  the 
railway  dispute  that  is  presently  going 
on.  iTie  Machinists  Union,  along  with 
Ave  other  off-train  unions,  has  refused 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  railroads  which 
was  approved  by  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board  appointed  by  President 
Johnson.  These  unions  have  unequivo- 
cally declared  that  they  will  call  a  strike 
on  all  the  railroads  in  this  country  com- 
mencing at  12:01  ajn.  on  April  12  of 
this  year. 

We  have  no  administration  position, 
we  have  no  action  by  Congress,  we  have 
nothing  by  which  the  country  Itself  can 
be  assisted,  at  a  most  crucial  time  In  our 
history  to  solve  this  dispute  rapidly  In 
order  that  we  may  maintain  the  very  es- 


sential means  of  transportation  which 
the  railroads  supply. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  appar- 
ently the  operating  unions  involved  in 
the  railroad  situation  already  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  railroads. 
However,  6  of  the  shop  unions  refused  the 
same  agreement  and  also  refused  to  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board;  furthermore, 
they  have  said  publicly  that  they  will 
strike  <wi  April  12.  The  question  will 
arise  almost  immediately.  What  Is  Con- 
gress going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  leaving 
the  country,  at  a  time  of  such  emergency 
to  the  Nation,  and  going  to  South  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  my  understanding  that  his 
visit  to  South  America  coincides  with  the 
date  scheduled  for  the  strike.  Impor- 
tant as  the  visit  may  be,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia  in  which  our  ftrndtmiental 
supply  lines  are  about  to  be  threatened 
by  a  strike,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  should  have  maxlmimi  ef- 
fort by  the  President  and  by  Congress  to 
take  action,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem 
as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have,  at  the  mo- 
ment, a  bill  to  introduce,  but  I  have  been 
in  consultation  with  Senators  who  are 
desperately  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem. I  suspect  that  we  will  soon  have 
legislation  proposed.  I  have  learned  that 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  which  calls  for  a  limited 
seizure  of  the  railroad.  I  have  heard  ru- 
mors that  compulsory  bargaining  legisla- 
tion will  also  be  proposed.  I  have  heard 
rumors  that  still  further  efforts  for  settle- 
ment will  be  made,  but  that  the  ma- 
chinists of  the  other  shop  union  have 
flatly  turned  down  all  offers  to  date,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  chance  of 
getting  together  on  any  kind  of  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  by  April  12. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  wish  to  do  is  to 
point  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  that  it  seems  to  me  the  Labor 
Department  has  been  derelict  in  its 
duty  Insofar  as  It  has  an  obligation  to 
try  to  settle  disputes  of  this  kind  by 
giving  to  Congress  recommendations  for 
improved  procedures.  It  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  we  continue  to  have 
a  series  of  strikes  which  vitally  affect 
the  operation  of  the  country,  and  have 
no  procedures  which  will  settle  such  dis- 
putes without  having  a  national  emer- 
gency declared. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  between 
now  and  April  12  every  effort  be  made  by 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee and  any  other  appropriate  commit- 
tee, by  the  President,  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  by  the  parties  to  reach 
some  kind  of  agreed  procedure  to  handle 
the  national  emergency  now  facing  our 
country. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRDOF  VIRGINIA  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  morning 
business  on  Tuesday  next,  the  distin- 


guished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  be  recognized  for  40 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
olerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  '\^rglnia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re» 
scLnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISCHA  ELMAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  passing 
in  New  York  on  yesterday  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  our  Na- 
tion— Mischa  Elman,  the  great  violinist. 

Mischa  Elman  has  been  a  great  violin- 
ist for  more  of  a  lifetime  than  most  men 
have  the  opportunity  to  give  to  any 
chosen  calling.  He  was  a  child  prodigy, 
the  product  of  a  tremendous  tradition  of 
great  instrumentalists  from  what  was 
then  Russia  and  is  now  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mischa  Elman  was  most  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  giving  concerts 
literally  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
I  saw  Mischa  Elman  in  New  York  not 
over  10  days  ago,  and  he  was  full  of  plans 
for  the  future  instead  of,  at  the  age  of 
76,  resting  upon  an  enormous  world 
reputation. 

He  was  thinking  only  of  the  new  things 
he  was  going  to  play.  He  was  always  a 
great  patron  of  new  music  and  of  the 
great  achievements  which  lay  ahead. 

At  the  age  of  9  Mischa  Elman  was  ac- 
cepted in  the  very  famous  Conservatory 
of  Leopold  Auer's  at  St.  Petersburg.  This 
conservatory  has  given  the  world  many 
great  artists. 

Mischa  Elman  in  his  lifetime  was  «m 
example  of  the  very  finest  of  concert 
music  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  instru- 
mentalists. His  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
our  Nation.  As  a  great  artist  he  brought 
honor  to  our  country  throughout  the 
world.  He  appeared  throughout  the 
world  for  many  years  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  as  a  great  artist 
Identified  with  this  coimtry. 

I  felt  that  all  Senators  would  wish  to 
Join  in  some  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing merit  and  achievement. 

I  extend  my  condolences  and  those  of 
my  family  to  Mrs.  Elman  and  to  the 
fajnily  he  leaves  which  he  has  ennobled 
so  much  by  his  great  artistry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  relating  to  the  pass- 
ing of  Mischa  EHman  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiscRA  Elmam  Diks  at  76 
Mischa  Elman,  the  violinist,  died  last  eve- 
ning of  a  heart  attack  In  his  duplex  apart- 
ment at  101  Central  Park  West.    He  was  76 
years  old. 

Mr.  Elman  had  rehearsed  during  the  morn- 
ing  with    his   accompanist,   Joseph    Selger. 
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lliey  were  preparlzig  for  concerts  scheduled 
for  the  fall  and  for  next  year.  They  wcM'ked 
from  10  A.M.  to  1  P.M..  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  and  then  li4r.  Elman  went 
out  to  lunch. 

He  returned  at  4  PM.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Helen 
Katten  Elman,  was  upstairs  In  the  bedroom, 
where  she  has  been  recovering  from  a  frac- 
ture of  a  foot.  There  was  no  one  else  In  the 
apartment  but  a  maid. 

Mr.  Elman  suddenly  oompl^lned  that  he 
was  unable  to  breathe  and  called  to  his  wife 
to  stmmion  help.  Dr.  Jack  Abry  was  called 
from  230  Central  Park  West  and  attempted 
to  revive  Mr.  Elman  with  oxygen. 

The  violinist  had  been  active  lately.  Last 
month  he  spent  three  days  at  the  State 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  gave  a 
concert  the  first  day,  lectured  on  the  next, 
and  conducted  a  master  class  for  selected 
students  on  the  third. 

In  January,  having  recently  returned  from 
an  extended  tour  of  Europe,  he  toured  the 
West  Coast. 

Besides  bis  wife,  Mr.  Elman  leaves  a  son, 
Joseph,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Nadla  Mack, 
both  residents  of  the  San  FVanclsco  area. 

Mr.  Elman  also  leaves  two  sisters,  the 
Misses  Liza  and  Esther  Elman,  who  are  music 
teachers  In  PhUadelphla,  and  three  grand- 
children. 

The  fimeral  service  has  been  scheduled  for 
1  PM.  tomorrow  at  the  Riverside  Memorial 
Chapel,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  76th  Street. 

OKBTTT    AT    13    AK   INSTANT   SXTCCXSS 

Mlscha  Elman's  debut  as  a  violinist,  at 
the  age  of  12  In  Berlin,  very  nearly  turned 
out  to  be  also  his  farewell  concert. 

At  the  age  of  four,  he  had  begim  to  study 
the  violin  with  his  father,  a  teacher  of  re- 
llgion  who  played  the  violin  for  diversion. 
MlBcha's  grandfather  was  a  concert  violinist. 

When  he  was  9.  the  boy  was  accepted  in 
Leopold  Auer's  famoiis  violin  class  at  the  St. 
Peterbxirg  Conservatory,  and  on  Oct.  4,  1904, 
made  hla  Instantly  successful  professional 
debut  in  Berlin. 

But  that  evening,  the  child  prodigy  was  so 
excited  that  he,  like  his  father,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Berlin,  paid  scant  at- 
tention to  the  Intricacies  of  turning  off  the 
gas  lights  when  they  took  a  nap  before  the 
recital.  Mlscha  was  nearly  asphyxiated,  but 
played  hla  concert  anyway.  He  collapsed  Im- 
mediately afterward. 

Mr.  Elman  was  bom  In  Talnoye,  in  the 
Ukraine,  on  Jan.  20,  1891.  Since  his  grand- 
father was  a  violinist  of  some  repute,  music 
was  a  part  of  his  life  almost  from  infancy. 
At  about  the  time  most  children  learn  to 
read,  he  had  already  become  a  favorite  pupil 
of  Fldelmann,  a  renowned  violin  teacher  In 
Odessa. 

Shortly  before  his  sensational  German 
tour,  Mr.  Elman  gave  a  concert  at  the  Con- 
servatory in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  doting 
teachers  and  patrons  predicted  the  success 
that  foUowed.  After  his  IntroducUon  to 
the  London  public  In  Queen's  Hall,  in  1906, 
he  was  ranked,  despite  his  youth,  among  the 
foremost  violinists  of  his  day. 

NTW    TORX    RXCTTAI,   IN    190S 

Mr.  Elman  appeared  in  Queen's  w^ll  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Charles  Williams.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  New  Tork  on  Dec.  10,  1908.  with  the 
Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  playing  the 
Tchaikovsky  concerto. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Mr.  Elman,  who 
had  an  unusually  extensive  rejjertory,  made 
annual  tours  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Everywhere,  he  was  acclaimed  for  what  many 
critics  called  the  "Elman  tone,"  a  quality  of 
sound  that  was  often  imitated  but  never 
quite  matched  by  other  violinists.  The 
Elman  tone  was  described  as  "warm,  sensu- 
ous, opxUent — as  vibrant  as  a  living  thing." 

While  a  bachelor  In  his  twenties  and 
thirties,  Mr.  Elman  was  earning  about 
•100,000  a  year.  He  was  considered,  then. 
an  eligible  catch,  but  he  resisted  the  en- 
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treaties   of  matchmaking  friends,   insisting 
that  he  was  searching  for  the  Ideal  womAn. 

His  Ideal,  he  said,  would  be  "an  English 
girl  who  looked  like  the  paintings  of  Jean 
Baptlste  Qretize."  However,  his  ideal  turned 
out  to  be  Helen  Frances  Katten,  a  San  Fran- 
ciscan he  met  aboard  ship  on  a  crossing  to 
Europe. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Elnun  courted  the  woman 
he  wanted  to  marry,  often  working  San 
Francisco  into  a  tour  Itinerary  Just  to  see  her. 
Finally,  when  he  did  propose,  he  did  so  by 
cablegram.  The  mother  of  the  intended 
bride  opened  the  cable  and  telephoned  her 
daughter  at  a  bridge  party.  "Come  home, 
Helen,"  Mrs.  Katten  told  her.  "You're 
engaged." 

Considering  the  text  of  the  cablegram,  Mrs. 
Katten  may  have  taken  a  few  liberties  of  In- 
terpretation. The  cable  to  Helen  Katten 
said:  '-If  marriage  Is  a  mistake,  then  I  prefer 
to  commit  this  error  with  you." 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Elman  referred  to  his 
wife  In  more  romantic  terms,  once  describ- 
ing her  as  "poetry  itself." 

a«r.  Elman  became  a  United  States  clUzen 
in  1923. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
flnished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Ligisiativi  Clxrk.  A 
bill  (HH.  6950)  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyri  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  overnight 
my  staff  and  I  have  had  an  opjjortunlty 
to  study  the  amendment  offered  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFTl.  We  have  concluded 
that  the  amendment  Is  virtually  mean- 
ingless. It  would  provide  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  $30  million  to  be 
available  to  the  treasurer  of  each  na- 
tional political  party  shall  be  expended 
for  given  purposes,  as  set  out  In  the 
amendment. 

As  I  study  these  purposes,  functions, 
and  activities,  I  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  think  of  any  political  activity  which 


Is  not  Included  In  those  purposes,  it 
includes  organizations,  headquarters, 
employees,  travel,  radio,  television  and 
newspaper  advertising,  polls  publica- 
tions— I  do  not  have  the  full  list  before 
me.  but  it  is  almost  all— Inclusive,  inso- 
far as  I  can  determine. 

Indeed,  I  inquired  of  the  advocate  of 
the  amendment,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rraicory] 
whether  he  could  indicate  any  kind  of 
activity  for  which  an  expenditure  of  the 
remaining  25  percent  could  be  made 
which  was  not  Included  in  the  allowables 
for  the  75  peroent. 

During  an  afternoon  of  debate,  no  sug- 
gestion was  made  as  to  a  type  of  cam- 
paign expenditure  that  could  not  be  re- 
imbursed under  one  of  the  Items  spe- 
cifically listed  in  the  amendment,  except 
possibly  a  motion  picture  film.  But  25 
percent  of  the  estimated  $30  million 
would  be  available  under  the  amendment 
for  expenditures  for  any  purix)se,  just  in 
case  no  one  had  been  able  to  think  of 
It  before.  This  25  percent  could  also  be 
expended,  In  whole  or  in  part,  for  the 
activities  listed  In  the  amendment. 

Accordingly,  we  have  concluded  that 
the  amendment  provides  no  safeguards 
whatsoever.  Nevertheless,  If  any  Sen- 
ator  wishes  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
I  shall  not  seek  to  persuade  him  not  to 
do  so.  I  see  no  good  to  be  accomplished 
by  Its  adoption.  It  is  barely  possible 
that,  by  implication,  the  amendment 
would  confer  further  leeway  for  expendi- 
ture of  the  $7,500,000.  but  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  contentious  about  that.  So 
If  the  advocates  of  the  present  unsound 
and  unwise  law  wish  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
them  do  so. 

However.  I  would  advise  the  Senate 
that  the  amendment  provides  no  safe- 
guards whatsoever.  It  makes  no  sub- 
stantial change  In  the  law.  It  Is  a 
virtually  meaningless  amendment. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  now  that  at  least 
one  of  the  purposes  for  its  advancement 
was  to  delay  and  procrastinate.  I  do 
not  say  that  that  was  the  sole  purpose. 
In  any  event,  we  have  now  heard  an 
announcement  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
on  this  issue  before  next  Tuesday.  If  then. 
Meanwhile,  It  Is  being  suggested  to 
business  and  Industry  that  In  some  way 
this  delay  is  endangering  the  passage  of 
the  Investment  credit  bill.  This  is  one 
more  instance  of  the  use  of  tax  policy 
to  accomplish  a  political  purpose.  I 
regret  this.  I  would  regret  to  see  busi- 
nessmen used  as  pawns  to  retain  this 
campaign  slush  fund. 

The  Investment  credit  bill  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  passed.  It  Is,  moreover,  retro- 
active. Thus,  I  doubt  whether  this  ploy 
will  mislead  very  many  persons.  I  doubt 
whether  It  will  mislead  any  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

I  suggest  that  my  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  was  offered  last  Monday.  We 
have  been  ready  to  vote  on  each  day  of 
this  week.  A  large  percentage  of  Sena- 
tors are  in  Washington  today — larger 
than  usual.  I  am  advised.  A  large  at- 
tendance of  Senators  was  In  Washington 
yesterday,  anticipating  a  vote  on  this 
Issue,  because  a  vote  had  been  Indicated. 
However,  we  are  now  advised  that  there 
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will  be  no  vote  before  next  Tuesday,  if 
then. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  eventual- 
ly vote  up  or  down  upon  the  question  of 
repeal.  I  trust  that  the  forces  in  the 
Senate  who  are  advocating  and  support- 
ing repeal — and  I  am  confident  that  they 
are  now  in  a  substantial  majority — will 
hold,  and  that  the  will  of  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  being  thwarted,  will  eventually 
prevail. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Gore 
amendment  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

As  Senators  recall — ruefully,  I  sus- 
pect— the  1966  act  was  attached  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress  last 
October  as  a  rider  to  an  imrelated  tax 
measure  that  bears  the  nickname,  the 
"Christmas  tree  bill."  It  received  only 
superficial  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  last  summer  and 
autumn  after  a  brief  set  of  hearings  on 
a  variety  of  measures  designed  to  provide 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  campaign 
contributions. 

It  was,  in  short,  an  abortion  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Nevertheless,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  the  President  signed  the  "Christ- 
mas tree  bill"  with  its  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fund  title  into  law,  and  he 
is  now  lobbying  vigorously  to  keep  the 
act  on  the  statute  books  in  the  face  of 
the  determined  and  meritorious  effort  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Delaware,  Messrs.  Gore  and 
Wn.LiAMS.  to  repeal  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  repeal  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966  for  two  reasons. 

First.  It  approaches  the  problem  of  po- 
litical finance  from  the  wrong  direction 
and,  in  so  doing,  only  postpones  consider- 
ation of  overall  election  reform  legisla- 
tion which  Is  vitally  needed. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  neither 
major  candidate  for  President  In  recent 
presidential  elections,  especially  1964's. 
has  been  starved  for  funds.  The  Presi- 
dent's Club  has  not  struck  me  as  being 
a  poverty-stricken  organization,  for  In- 
stance. I  do  not  believe  that  presidential 
candidates  have  found  themselves  In  the 
position  of  being  especially  beholden  to 
wealthy  political  benefactors. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
problems  in  the  area  of  political  finance. 
Political  candidates  for  many  offices  at 
all  levels  of  government  depend  or.  lucra- 
tive sources  because  of  the  Increasingly 
high  cost  of  political  campaigning  and 
the  unwillingness  or  Inability  of  the  aver- 
age man  In  the  street  to  contribute  to 
their  ctunpalgns. 

I  have  tried  to  meet  this  problem  with 
a  bill,  8.  786,  which  would  provide  tax 
credits  for  contributions  to  national  and 
State  committees  of  our  major  political 
parties. 

I  am  open  to  suggestions  for  any  bet- 
ter way  to  accomplish  this  proper  objec- 
tive. I  believe  that  tax  Incentives  com- 
bined with  redoubled  efforts  by  political 
organizations  employing  modem  profes- 
slonsd  techniques  of  solicitation  can 
broaden  the  base  of  flnanclaJ  support  of 


political  parties  and  candidates  among 
the  electorate. 

But  this  Is  not  enough. 

We  must  overhaul  our  corrupt  prac- 
tices statutes  to  take  into  account  the 
higher  costs  of  campaigning  in  this  era 
of  high-speed  electronic  communications 
and  to  provide  for  full  disclosure  of  the 
sources  and  uses  of  campaign  funds. 
These  are  the  twin  objectives  of  S.  596, 
the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967,  which 
Ilntroducedon  January  23.  That  meas- 
ure Is  Identical  to  a  bipartisan  bill  ap- 
proved last  October  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  after  careful  de- 
liberations. 

The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1986  diverts  Congress  from 
the  urgent  task  of  considering  and  enact- 
ing comprehensive  election  reform  legis- 
lation smd  legislation  to  encourage  more 
citizens  to  participate  In  the  political 
process  by  contributing  to  election  cam- 
paigns. 

My  second  reason  for  supporting  the 
repeal  of  the  1966  act  derives  from  my 
conviction  that  it  could  subvert  our  fed- 
eral form  of  government.  On  February 
1,  when  I  Introduced  S.  786,  I  warned 
that— 

The  1966  act  has  potentlaUy  far-reaching 
implications  for  the  American  system  of  po- 
litical parties. 

I  went  on  to  say  this: 

The  1966  act  could  transform  oiu-  political 
system  Into  one  of  centralized  and  dlsd- 
plined  parties  that  are  alien  to  our  political 
traditions.  It  opens  the  way  to  centralizing 
campaign  fund-raising  by  the  national  com- 
mittees which  would  give  them  strong  con- 
trols over  State  and  local  party  organizations. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  desirable  develop- 
ment. 

I  opposed  the  1966  act  last  autumn  and 
support  its  repeal  now  with  this  funda- 
mental consideration  uppermost  In  my 
mind. 

One  of  the  major  undertakings  of  the 
90th  Congress  should  be  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  federal  system  of  government, 
especially  the  role  of  the  States  therein. 
I  have  introduced  three  bills  to  that 
end— S.  694.  the  Federal-State  Tax  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1967,  S.  735.  the  Federal 
Grant-ln-Ald  Review  Act  of  1967.  and  S. 
799,  the  Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Coordination  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  Morton  Grod- 
zlns,  a  dIstlngiUshed  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
a  keen  student  of  American  federalism, 
declared,  In  a  paper  accompanying 
"Goals  for  Americans,"  the  1960  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Goals,  that — 

A  society  that  produced  centralized  na- 
tional parties  would,  by  that  very  fact,  be 
a  society  prepared  to  accept  centralized  gov- 
ernment. 

We  can  never  accept  that.  I  trust  that 
Congress  will  not  either. 

Let  us  repeal  the  1966  act. 

Let  us  wipe  the  slate  clean  so  that  we 
can  start  anew. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  Job  of  enacting 
election  reform  and  sensible  political 
financing  legislation. 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1967 

AICXNDMKNT  MO.    154 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  sev- 
eral proposed  amendments  to  S.  780,  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  These  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  expand  the  scope 
and  purpose,  and  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  measure  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

It  seems  important  to  me  to  imder- 
score  the  fact  that  the  citizenry  of  the 
State  from  which  I  come,  and  the  Nation 
of  which  all  of  us  are  a  part,  have  spoken 
clearly  and  emphatically  for  the  pur- 
poses of  air  pollution  control. 

It  is  also  true,  that  that  voice  which 
we  have  already  heard  Is  much  stronger 
than  even  the  call  of  a  few  years  ago  for 
effective  legislation  to  control  water  pol- 
lution In  our  waters  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965  and  1966,  the 
Congress  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
water  pollution  by  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  water  quality  stand- 
ards on  interstate  waters.  This  came 
about  in  the  act  of  1965.  Our  several 
States  are  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment by  June  30,  1967. 

Failure  to  comply  by  the  States  would 
mean  that  the  standards  of  the  Inderal 
Government  would  be  accepted  as  of  that 
date. 

To  Implement  this  national  commit- 
ment, for  effective  implementation  of 
water  quality  standards,  the  Congress  in 
1966  authorized — without  a  dissenting 
vote — a  $3.4  billion  municipal  waste 
treatment  construction  program.  I  em- 
phasize that  this  was  a  grant  program, 
and  we  increased,  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  the  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
for  research  into  new  and  improved 
methods  of  treating  all  types  of  fluid 
waste. 

It  is  Important  also  to  indicate  that 
the  initiative  in  these  programs  and  in 
the  effort  to  abate  other  forms  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  has  stemmed  from 
the  leadership  of  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  who  is  on  the  floor  at  the  present 
time  [Mr.  Muskie]. 

Senator  Mdskie  became  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  In  1963. 

Since  that  time  Senator  Mttskis  has 
earned  national  recognition  as  the  fore- 
most spokesman  in  this  body,  and  per- 
haps in  the  Nation,  for  carrying  forward 
an  aggressive  but  realistic  pollution 
abatement  program. 

I  know  of  the  constructive  contribution 
which  he  has  made.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  understand 
from  my  words  as  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  as  a  member 
of  this  particular  subcommittee  within 
that  committee,  that  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in — and  I  applaud  the  work 
of — the  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  must  speak  also  of  the  able  and  co- 
operative ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BocGsl.  He  also  has  the  same  charac- 
teristics that  I  have  attributed  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

I  add  that  both  of  these  Members  of 
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this  body  and  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  have  served  with 
distinction  as  Governors  of  their  respec- 
tive States.  So  they  have  seen  the  situ- 
ation from  that  level  of  executive  respon- 
sibility and  they  have  an  awareness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  States  in  this 
field. 

We  have  had  differences  within  the 
committee,  of  course,  I  am  never  worried 
by  differences  which  occur  between 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  members  of 
a  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  hi 
regard  to  legislation.  I  am  concerned 
when  people  are  Indifferent.  Certainly, 
if  the  American  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  are  indifferent  to  this 
urgent  task,  of  abating  and  controlling 
pollution  in  our  water  and  air,  we  are 
going  to  suffer  because  of  the  attitude 
of  apathy. 

However,  such  an  attitude  of  apathy 
Is  not  evident  in  this  body.  The  Con- 
gress is  responsive  to  the  requests  of 
the  people  of  oxir  country  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent,  In  concert  with  the 
States  and  other  political  subdivisions, 
and  industry  as  well,  move  afflrmatively 
with  an  all-out.  frontal  attack  on  the 
basic  causes  of  pollution  which  affect 
our  country. 

This  issue  can  be  sununed  up  in  the 
expression  that  we  are  the  greatest  in- 
dustrialized Nation  in  the  world,  and 
yet  we  pour  into  the  atmosphere  and 
Into  our  waters  pollution  which  has  a 
devastating  effect. 

Mr.  MCSKTF,.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  for 
the  kind  references  he  has  made  to 

me 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  I  say  they  axe 
not  mere  pleasantries:  they  are  deserved. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  It.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  that  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  imqualified  support  which 
he  has  given  In  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee before  he  became  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  since  that  time. 
We  have  never  felt  inhibited.  Indeed,  we 
have  felt  stimulated  by  the  kind  of  sup- 
port and  imderstsmding  which  he  has. 
given  to  our  efforts  in  the  air  pollution 
problems  as  they  have  developed  over 
the  past  3  or  4  years. 

I  appreciate  his  attendance  during  the 
recent  field  hearings  which  we  held 
through  the  country,  particularly  in  Los 
Angeles  and  St.  Louis.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  contributed  to  those  hear- 
ings constructively,  and  aflannatively  ex- 
pressed the  same  philosophy  which  he 
has  been  expressing  on  the  Senate  floor, 
about  the  need  to  eliminate  Indifference 
In  all  segments  of  our  society  toward  this 
pressing  and  most  urgent  problem. 

The  amendments  which  he  is  offering 
today — and  I  think  they  typify  the  prob- 
lems— are  addressed  to  difficult  and  con- 
troversial points  in  the  legislative  pro- 
gram which  we  are  considering.  They 
are  constructive  suggestions  for  dealing 


with  those  problems.  I  am  sure  the  sub- 
committee will  give  them  thoughtful 
consideration. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  and  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  as  a  whole  to  consider  legis- 
lative bills  not  in  terms  of  the  finality 
of  the  original  form  which  they  took, 
but  as  departures  for  discussion  and 
legislative  draftsmanship,  and  the  final 
product  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  in  the 
past  has  often  been  a  version  that  little 
resembled  the  original  legislation  intro- 
duced. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have 
tried  to  be  responsive  to  the  discussions 
had  before  the  committee,  and  we  have 
tried  to  be  responsive  to  the  enlighten- 
ment which  we  have  received  from  those 
persons  who  understand  the  problem  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  we  undertook  to 
reflect  a  realistic  attitude  in  the  final 
legislation  toward  what  is  and  what  can 
be  done. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  welcome  the 
amendments  being  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia this  afternoon  and  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  continuing  interest  and 
contribution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  know  he  has  another 
commitment  that  Is  very  pressing  at  this 
time.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact,  I  am 
sure  he  would  find  it  convenient  to  re- 
main on  the  floor.  I  appreciate  his  re- 
marks, and  I  understand  his  need  to  meet 
other  commitments.  We  discussed  the 
matter  of  these  amendments  in  con- 
siderable detail  before  I  came  to  the  floor 
this  afternoon. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that 
among  the  amendments  the  Senator  is 
introducing  this  afternoon  the  Senator 
will  also  offer  a  bill  that  will  provide  for 
certain  tax  relief  relating  to  private  in- 
dustry as  a  stimulant  to  the  development 
of  air  pollution  control  equipment.  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  in  cosponsorlng  that 
legislation,  which  I  think  will  probably 
get  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  as  the  bill 
goes  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

I  may  say  that  my  other  commitment 
is  not  more  Important  than  this  one,  but 
that  it  is  an  imavoidable  one. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand. 
Reference  has  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  to  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  which  I  shall  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  as  I  make  these  re- 
marks. This  will  not  be  referred  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  but  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  because  it  will  deal 
with  amendments  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

We  think — and  I  have  discussed  this 
proposal  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Musxn:]  and  other  Senators — that 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  amortiza- 
tion of  air  pollution  control  facilities  over 
a  period  of  36  months. 

I  think  It  is  very  important  to  realize 
that  industry  must  be  a  full  partner  In 


movinfe-  forward  in  this  program;  and 
that  an  industry  that  has  made  expendi- 
tures of  huge  sums  of  money — I  know  of 
many  instances  where  industries  have 
spent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  abate 
pollution  either  of  the  waters  or  of  the 
air— be  given  installation  incentives  such 
as  is  indicated  hi  the  legislation  I  shall 
introduce  this  afternoon — legislation  in 
the  general  area  of  permitting  more 
rapid  writeoff  than  ordinarily  is  allowed. 

I  had  discussed  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion earlier  this  week  with  Senator 
Mdskib.  I  had  not  known  until  now 
that  he  felt  he  could  sponsor  it  with  me. 
I  asked  him  to  review  it  very  carefully! 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  have  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGsl,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  I  am  sure  they  are  as 
intensely  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
the  approach  which  is  offered  In'  this 
tax  legislative  proposal,  as  am  I. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  the  call 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  this  matter  of  the  control  of  pol- 
lutants in  the  air.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  read  those  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message — except  to  say  that  the 
President  indicated  that — 

Ten  years  from  now,  when  industrial  pro- 
duction and  waste  dlsixwal  have  Increased, 
and  the  number  of  automobiles  on  our 
sUeets  and  highways  exceeds  110  mllUon,  we 
shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air,  un- 
less we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and  re- 
search  efforts  now. 

I  especially  note  the  emphasis  of  the 
President  particularly  on  the  matter  of 
research,  because  I  deem  this  to  be  an 
area  in  which  additional  funds  must  be 
expended,  and  expended  wisely,  but  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  President  went  farther,  and  said 
that  "Federal  action  alone  cannot  mas- 
ter pollution.  The  States,  the  cities,  and 
private  industry  must  commit  them- 
selves more  fully,  more  effectively,  and 
with  a  new  sense  of  urgency,  to  Ameri- 
ca's struggle  against  polluted  air." 

This  calls  for  a  partnership,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— not  a  Junior  or  senior  partner- 
ship, but  a  partnership  of  all  these  com- 
ponent parts,  these  elements  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, the  individual  citizen.  Each  must 
except  his  own  responsibiUty  in  this  ur- 
gent area.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
act.  This  is  the  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  offer  these  amendments  this  af- 
ternoon— because  I,  in  my  way,  hope  to 
speed  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  President  Johnson  and  the 
administration.  We  cam  do  tiiat,  I 
think,  in  an  orderly  fashion,  without  a 
hit  and  miss  approach,  which  to  a  de- 
gree we  have  been  guilty  of  in  the  past. 
There  is  a  gap  between  what  we  desire 
and  what  we  must  achieve  in  the  im- 
mediate or  near  future.  That  gap  must 
be  closed  with  this  progrsim  of  research. 
It  has  to  be  greatly  expanded,  and  of 
course  pilot  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions must  be  expanded.  I  shall  speak 
of  that  in  more  detail  in  connection  with 
further  amendments  to  be  submitted. 
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To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  to  S.  780  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  at  this  time  will  accomplish, 
if  enacted  into  law,  the  following  results: 

First,  the  time-consuming  conference 
stage  of  abatement  and  enforcement 
procedure  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
conferees  going  directly  to  a  hearing. 
This,  I  remind  the  Senators  present  and 
those  who  will  read  these  remarks,  was 
our  objective  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963. 

I  think  we  must  accelerate  our  pollu- 
tion abatement  efforts.  At  present  there 
is  undue  delay  between  the  time  the  need 
for  abatement  action  is  first  acknowl- 
edged and  the  ultimate  response  to  that 
need.  So  we  would  eliminate,  by  this 
proposal,  the  conference  sta«e.  The 
Secretary,  on  finding  that  interstate  pol- 
lution affecting  the  public  health  exists, 
can  go  directly  to  a  hearing  rather  than 
wait  the  6  months  which  is  required 
under  existing  law.  Industries  and 
other  polluters — and  Industry  certainly 
is  not  blameless — will  be  authorized  to 
participate  in  such  a  hearing  as  would  be 
encompassed  by  my  amendment,  and 
will  therefore  have  an  opportunity,  I 
think,  to  fully  present  evidence  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  prescribed  rules  of 
procedure  and  of  evidence. 

Amendment  No.  2  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards by  the  States.  In  different  parts  of 
the  country,  in  the  various  regions  of  our 
Nation,  we  know,  after  having  studied 
this  problem,  that  there  are  different  air 
pollution  problems,  and  different  stand- 
ards and  solutions  are  necessary  if  we  are 
to  realistically  and  reasonably  and  yet 
effectively  solve  these  problems. 

An  obvious  example,  I  think,  is  shown 
by  comparing  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
Those  cities  differ,  Mr.  President,  very 
much  in  meteorological  and  topographi- 
cal conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  compara- 
tive pollution  loads  of  moving  and  sta- 
tionary sources  of  pollution.  Our  hear- 
ings have  underscored  that  difference. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  the  people  of 
the  varying  regions  do  not  have  equal 
rights  to  breathe  air  of  an  equally  pure 
quality.  It  is  evident,  however,  because 
of  these  varying  conditions — that  dif- 
ferent standards  will  be  required  in  dif- 
ferent areas,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
same  level  of  ambient  air  quality. 

Amendment  No.  3  would  Increase  the 
amount  of  fines  to  be  levied  on  polluters 
who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  reportixig 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  4  would  create  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Quality  Administration  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  be  headed  by  a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  that  Department  and 
to  have  control  of  the  Federal  aspects  of 
air  quality  improvement  and  solid  waste 
disposal. 

Mr.  President,  implicit  in  all  that  I 
have  said  today  is  the  urgent  need  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  promulgate  the  ambient  air 
quality  criteria  authorized  by  the  mtui- 
date  of  Congress  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  submit  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  Senate  next 
week.   I,  of  course,  am  thinking  in  terms 


of  the  one  subject  that  I  believe  Is  per- 
haps paramount  at  this  moment  as  we 
study  air  pollution.  That  subject  con- 
cerns the  need  for  accelerated  research 
and  development  programs  and  provi- 
sions for  an  Interdepartmental  advisory 
committee  on  air  pollution,  and  a  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  establishment  of  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

I  think  especially  of  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  air  commissions  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  apart  from  what  I  am  now  saying,  but 
I  allude  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission.  This  was  a 
new  concept  in  congressional  lawmaking. 
It  has  been  effective. 

We  do  experience  a  need  for  certain 
of  our  regions  to  come  to  grips  with  some 
of  the  problems  indigenous  to  those  re- 
gions. This  is  especially  true  in  the  field 
of  economic  growth.  We  must  study  the 
problems  presented  in  air  pollution 
abatement  programs. 

This  can  be  better  done  in  many 
areas — rather  than  following  the  Fed- 
eral approach  or  the  State  approach — 
by  the  regionsd  approach.  A  regional 
approach  has  been  proposed  in  S.  780, 
and  I  shall  submit  an  amendment  to  that 
provision  at  a  later  date. 

The  amendment  (No.  154) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Randolph,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  780)  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  Improve  tmd 
expand  the  authority  to  conduct  or  as- 
sist research  relating  to  air  pollutants, 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  regional 
air  quality  commissions,  to  authorize  es- 
tablishment of  standards  applicable  to 
emissions  from  establishments  engaged 
in  certain  types  of  industry,  to  assist  in 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  State 
programs  for  annual  Inspections  of  auto- 
nibbile  emission  control  devices,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  received,  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  s6  ordered. 

Amekdmknt  No.  164 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl  Insert  th«  foUowlng 
new  sections : 

"REVISION  or  ABATEMENT  PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  8.  Section  106  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'abatement  of  aie  pollution 
"  'Sec.  106.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  in 
any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be 
subject  to  abatement  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

"  *(b)  Oonalstent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  title,  municipal.  State,  and  inter- 
state action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be 
encouraged  and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcement  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
under  this  section. 

"  '(c)  (1)  Whenever  requesl^d  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency  for  the  State  in  which  the  munici- 
pality Is  situated)  the  governing  body  of 
any  municipality,  the  Secretary  sh&ll,  if 
such  request  refers  to  air  pollution  which  Is 


alleged  to  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  In  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  discharge  or  dischargee  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate, 
promptly  call  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such 
air  poUution  and  give  formal  notification 
thereof  to  the  alleged  polluter  or  polluters, 
and  effective  notice  as  provided  under  the 
terms  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
to  the  air  ptoUution  control  agency  of  the 
municipality  where  such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges originate,  to  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  mu- 
nicipality Is  located,  and  to  the  Interstate 
air  pollution  control  agency.  If  any.  In  whose 
jurisdictional  area  such  municipality  Is  lo- 
cated. 

"'(2)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  air  poUution  control 
agency  for  the  State  in  which  the  munld- 
paUty  Is  situated)  the  governing  body  of  any 
municipality,  the  Secretary  shall.  If  such 
request  refers  to  aUeged  air  pwllutlon  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution)  originate  and  If  a  munici- 
pality affected  by  such  air  poUution,  or  the 
municipality  In  which  such  pollution  origi- 
nates, has  either  made  or  concurred  In  such 
request,  promptly  caU  a  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  such  air  pollution  and  give  formal 
notification  thereof  to  the  aUeged  poUuter 
or  polluters,  and  effective  notice  as  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  to  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  to  the  air  pollution  control  agencies 
of  the  munlclpiality  where  such  discharge  or 
discbarges  originate  and  of  the  municipality 
or  municipalities  alleged  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected thereby,  and  to  any  Interstate  air  pol- 
lution control  agency,  whose  Jurisdictional 
area  Includes  any  such  municlpaUty,  unless, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  effect 
of  such  pollution  is  not  of  such  significance 
as  to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
under  this  section. 

"•(3)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  State  officials  of  all  affected  States, 
also  call  such  a  hearing  whenever,  on  the 
basis  of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies,  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  is  occurring  and  is  en- 
dangering the  health  and  welfare  of  persons 
in  a  State  other  than  tliat  In  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  originate.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  give  formal  notification  of  such 
hearing  to  the  originators  of  such  pollution 
and  to  any  municipal.  State,  or  interstate 
air  pollution  control  agencies  having  Juris- 
diction m  the  affected  area,  and  effective  no- 
tice as  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

•"(4)  whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  from  any  duly 
constituted  International  agency,  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  which  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  In  a  foreign  country  la 
occurring,  or  whenever  the  Secretary  of  State 
requests  him  to  do  so  with  respect  to  such 
pollution  which  the  Secretary  of  State  al- 
leges Is  of  such  a  nature,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  call  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such 
air  pollution  and  give  formal  notification 
thereof  to  the  aUeged  poUuter  or  poUuters, 
and  effective  notice  as  provided  under  the 
terms  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
to  the  air  poUution  control  agency  of  the 
municipality  where  such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges originate,  to  the  air  pollution  control 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  manlcl- 
paUty  is  located,  and  to  the  Interstate  air 
poUution  control  agency.  If  any.  In  the  juris- 
dictional area  of  which  such  municipality  la 
located.  The  Secretary  shaU  Invite  the  for- 
eign country  which  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  poUution  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearing,  and  the  representa- 
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tlve  or  such  covmtzy  sball,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  hearing  and  any  further  proceeding 
resulting  from  such  hearing,  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  State  air  pollution  control  agency. 
Thla  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  to  a  for- 
eign country  which  the  Secretary  determines 
has  given  the  United  States  essentially  the 
same  rights  with  respect  to  the  prevention 
or  control  of  air  poUutlon  occurring  in  that 
country  as  Is  given  that  coimtry  by  this 
subparagraph. 

"  '(5)  Not  less  than  thirty  days'  prior  no- 
tice of  the  hearing  date  shall  be  given  to 
such  parties  and  agencies,  and  effective  no- 
tice as  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

"  "(d)  (1)  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  public 
and  shall  be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of 
the  places  where  the  discharge  or  dischargee 
causing  or  contributing  to  such  pollution 
originated,  before  a  hearing  board  of  five  or 
more  persona  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  State  In  which  any  discharge  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  originates 
and  each  State  claiming  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  pollution  shall  be  given  an 
opportimlty  to  select  one  member  of  such 
hearing  board  and  each  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  having  a  substan- 
tial Interest  In  the  subject  matter  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  one  member  of  such 
hearing  board,  and  one  member  shall  be  a 
representative  of  the  appropriate  Interstate 
air  pollution  agency  if  one  exists,  and  not 
lees  than  a  majority  of  such  hearing  board 
shall  be  persons  other  than  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

"'(3)  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
at  such  hearing,  the  hearing  board  shall 
make  findings  as  to  whether  pollution  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  la  occurring  and 
whether  effective  progress  toward  abatement 
thereof  is  being  made.  If  the  hearing  board 
finds  such  pollution  Is  occurring  and  effec- 
tive progress  toward  abatement  thereof  is 
not  being  made  it  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  meas- 
ures, if  any,  which  it  flnds  to  be  reasonable 
and  suitable  to  secure  abatement  of  such 
poUutlon,  giving  consideration  to  the  tech- 
nological and  economic  feasibility  and  time 
scheduling  of  pollution  abatement  measures. 
•"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  send  notice  of 
such  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
person  or  persons  discharging  any  matter 
causing  or  contributing  to  such  poUutlon; 
to  air  poUutlon  control  agencies  of  the  State 
or  States  and  of  the  municipality  or  munici- 
palities where  such  discharge  or  discharges 
originate;  to  any  interstate  air  pollution 
control  agency  whose  Jurisdictional  area  in- 
cludes any  such  municipality,  and  to  aU 
other  persons  who  participated  in  the  hear- 
ing, together  with  a  notice  specifying  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  ninety  days) 
to  secure  abatement  or  effective  progress 
toward  abatement  of  such  pollution. 

"'(e)  If  action  in  accordance  with  said 
recommendations  calculated  to  secure  abate- 
ment or  effective  progress  toward  abatement 
of  the  pollution  within  ninety  days  after 
such  notice  is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 

"  '(1)  in  the  case  of  poUutlon  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons (A)  in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  or 
(B)  In  a  foreign  country  which  has  partici- 
pated in  a  hearing  called  under  this  section, 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  poUutlon,  and 

"'(2)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  in  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to  such 
poUutlon)  originate,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  such  State,  shaU  provide  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment is  necessary  to  assist  the  State  in  Judl- 
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clal  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of  the 
poUuUon  imder  State  or  local  law  or,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State,  shall 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"■(f)  The  court  shaU  receive  In  evidence 
In  any  suit  broxight  in  a  United  States  court 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  a  trans- 
cript of  the  proceedings  before  the  board  and 
a  copy  of  the  board's  recommendations  and 
shall  receive  such  further  evidence  as  the 
court  in  its  discretion  deems  proper.  TTie 
court,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  complying  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  appUcable  and  to  the  technological 
and  economic  feasibility  of  securing  abate- 
ment of  any  poUutlon  proved,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enter  such  Judgment,  and 
orders  enforcing  such  Judgment,  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  equities  of  the  case  may 
require. 

"'(g)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shaU,  while  participat- 
ing in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently.' 

"Aim  QVALirr  standabos.  regional  air  QUALmr 

COMMISSIONS,    AND    RXCOROS    AND    RKPORTINO 
COMPLIANCX 

"S«c.  9.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  107  as 
section  110  and  by  inserting  after  section 
106  the  following  new  sections: 

"  'AIR  QUALITT  STANDARDS 

■  Src.  107.  (a)  If  the  Governor  of  a  State 
or  a  State  air  poUutlon  control  agency  flies, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  a  letter  of  Intent  that  such 
State,  after  public  hearings,  wlU  within 
two  years  of  such  date  of  enactment,  adopt 

(1)  air  quaUty  standards  applicable  to  inter- 
state air  emission  sources  within  such  State, 
and  (2)  a  plan  for  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  the  air  quaUty  standards 
adopted,  and  If  such  standards  and  plans 
are  established  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
of  intent,  and  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  State  standards  and  plan  are  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
such  State  standards  and  plan  shall  there- 
after be  the  air  quaUty  standards  appUcable 
to  such  Interstate  air  emission  sources  with- 
in that  State. 

"■(b)  If  a  State  does  not  (1)  file  such  a 
letter  of  Intent  or  (2)  establish  air  quality 
standards  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
or  if  the  Secretary  or  the  Governor  of  any 
State  affected  by  air  quaUty  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  desires  a 
revision  in  such  standards,  the  Secretary 
may.  after  reasonable  notice  and  a  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  interstate 
agencies.  States,  munlclpaUtles  and  Indus- 
tries Involved,  prepare  regulations  setting 
forth  standards  of  air  quality  to  be  appli- 
cable to  interstate  air  emission  sources 
within  such  State.  If,  within  six  months 
from  the  date  the  Secretary  publishes  such 
regulations,  the  State  has  not  adopted  air 
quality  standards  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  consistent  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  petition  for  pubUo  hearing  has  not 
been  filed  imder  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
standards. 

"■(c)  Standards  established  pursuant  to 
this  section  shaU  be  such  as  to  enhance  the 
qiiality  of  the  air  in  the  area  affected,  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  health  and  welfare,  and  other- 


wise serve  the  piirposes  of  this  Act.  In  ee- 
tabllshlng  such  standards,  the  Secretary,  the 
hearing  board,  or  the  appropriate  State'  au- 
thority shall  take  into  consideration  their  use 
and  value  for  encouraging  and  accelerating  a 
national  program  for  enhancing  the  quaUty 
of  this  Nation's  air  by  controlling,  abating, 
preventing  or  reducing  hazardous  air  emla-i 
sions  from  any  private,  public,  or  industrial 
device  or  installation,  and  shall  also  take  Into 
conslderaUon  existing  air  quality  in  the  area 
affected  and  the  technological  and  economic 
feasibility  of  achieving  the  prescribed  air 
quaUty, 

"  '(d)  If  at  any  time  prior  to  30  days  after 
standards  have  been  promulgated  under  sub- 
secUon   (b)   of  this  section,  the  Governor  of 
any  State  affected  by  such  standards,  petl- 
Uons  the  Secretary  for  a  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to  be  held 
at  an  appropriate  location  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  before  a  hearing  board  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.     The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point  two  members  from  each  State  affected 
by  such  standardji  who  shall  be  reconmiend- 
ed  by  the  Governor  of  such  State,  one  at 
large  and  one  from  the  scientific  community 
within  the  State.     The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point the  other  members  of  such  hearing 
bo«u^    as   follows:    one   from    the   National 
Academy  of  Science,  one  from  the  National 
Academy    of    Engineering,    with    the    other 
members  to  be  appointed  one  each  from  the 
I>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  and  from  any  other  affected  Federal  de- 
partments   or    independent    agencies.     The 
hearing  board  chairman  shaU  be  the  member 
appointed  from  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.    Notice  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  given  to  the  State  air  poUutlon  control 
agencies.  Interstate  agencies,  and  municipal- 
ities   Involved    and    all    participants   In    the 
hearing  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
hearing.    On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  such  hearing,  such  hearing  board 
shall  make  findings  as  to  whether  the  stand- 
ards pubUshed  or  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary are  reasonable  and  whether  they  carry 
out  the  piuixises  of  this  Act.    The  standards 
shall  be  approved  or  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  such  findings.     If 
such  hearing  board  approves  the  standards 
as  pubUshed  or  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  standards  shall  take  effect  on  receipt 
by  the  Secretary  of  such  hearing  board's  rec- 
ommendations.    If  such  hearing  board  rec- 
ommends modifications  in  the  standards  as 
published  or  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  revised  regu- 
lations setting  forth  standards  of  air  quality 
m  accordance  with  the  hearing  board's  rec- 
ommendations which  will  become  effective 
immediately  upon  promulgation. 

"■(e)  Any  action  which  reduces  the 
quaUty  of  air  below  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  section  Is  subject  to  abate- 
ment in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
108(e)  of  this  Act,  except  that  at  least 
one  hundred  eighty  days  before  any  a'jate- 
ment  action  is  initiated  as  authorized  by 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  violators  and  other  Interested  parties 
of  the  violation  of  such  standards.  In  any 
suit  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  the  court  shall  receive  in  evi- 
dence a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  any 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  standards  Involved  provided 
for  In  this  subsection,  together  with  such 
standards  as  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
and  such  additional  evidence,  including  that 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
standards,  as  it  deems  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  standards  and  to  a  deter- 
mination of  all  other  Issues  relating  to  the 
aUeged  violation.  The  court,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  practicability  and  to 
the  technological  and  economic  feaslbiUty 
of  complying  with  such  standards,  shall  have 
Jiulsdlctlon    to    enter   such    Judgment  and 
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oiders  enforcing  such  Judgment  as  the 
public  Interest  and  the  equities  of  the  case 
may  require. 

"■(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
vent the  application  of  this  section  1»  any 
case  to  which  section  105  of  this  Act  would 
otherwise  be  applicable. 

"  'RBOOBOS  AND  RIFORTINO  COKPLIANCS 

•'  'See.  109.  (a)  For  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  106  and  107  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  any  person 
whose  activities  result  in  the  emission  of  air 
pollutants  causing  or  contributing  to  air  pol- 
lution to  file  In  such  form  as  he  may  pre- 
gcrlbe,  a  report,  furnishing  to  the  Secretary 
such  information  as  may  reasonably  be  re- 
quired as  to  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity 
of  pollutants  discharged  and  the  use  of  de- 
vices or  other  means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the 
emission  of  pollutants  by  the  person  filing 
Buch  reports.  Such  report  shall  be  made  un- 
der oath  or  otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  uuless  additional 
time  be  granted  by  the  Secretary.  AU  infor- 
mation in  such  report  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purposes  of  section  1906 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"'(b)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any 
report  under  this  section  shall  fail  to  do  so 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for 
flUng  the  same  without  reasonable  cause,  and 
such  failure  shall  continue  for  thirty  days 
after  notice  of  such  default,  such  person  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,000 
for  each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
luch  failure,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  pay- 
able into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  brought  In  the 
district  where  such  person  has  his  principal 
office  or  in  any  district  In  which  he  does 
business:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
upon  appUcatlon  therefor  remit  ch"  mitigate 
any  forfeiture  provided  for  under  this  sub- 
section and  he  shall  have  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  upon  all  such  appUcatlons. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various  United 
States  attorneys,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to 
prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  forfeitures. 

"■(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  faiils  to 
furnish  the  information  required  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  one 
year  Imprisonment.' 

■'rKDXRAL    AIR    QUAUTT    ADMHOSTRATION 

■'Sic.  10.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  303  through  307  as 
sections  303  through  308,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  301  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"  ■rEDKRAL    AtR    QUALITT    ADMINISTRATION 

"  'Sxc.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
through  the  administration  created  by  this 
section  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare designated  by  him  pursuant  to  this 
KctloQ.  ShaU  supervise  and  direct  (1)  the 
head  of  such  administration  in  administer- 
ing this  Act  and  the  solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  and  (2)  the  administration  of  all  other 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  related  to  air  poUuUon 
control  and  solid  waste  disposal.  Such 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  also  perform  such 
additional  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"'(b)  There  shaU  be  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  assistant  secretaries  now  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  provisions  of  section  3  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  1  of  1963   (67 


Stat.  631)  shaU  be  appUcable  to  such  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  are  appUcable  to  the  other  Assistant 
Secretaries  in  such  department. 

"  '(c)  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  there  is  created 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a  Federal  Air  Quality  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administration").  The 
head  of  the  Administration  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  his  compensation  fixed,  by  the 
Secretary.  The  head  of  the  Administration 
may,  in  addition  to  the  regrular  staff  of  the 
Administration,  which  shall  be  initially  pro- 
vided from  the  personnel  of  the  Department, 
obtain,  from  within  the  Department  or 
otherwise  as  authorized  by  law,  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  Ad- 
ministration's functions  and  may  for  that 
purpose  use  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  such  functions;  and  he  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  to,  or  otherwise  authorize 
their  performance  by,  any  officer  or  employee 
of,  at  assigned  or  detaUed  to,  the  Admin- 
istration. 

"  '(d)  Subject  to  such  requirements  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  prescribe,  any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  who,  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Air 
Quality  Administration,  was,  as  such  officer, 
performing  functions  relating  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  or  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  may 
acquire  competitive  civil  service  status  and 
be  transferred  to  a  classified  position  in  the 
Administration  if  he  so  transfers  within  six 
months  (or  such  further  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary  in  individual  cases) 
after  such  effective  date.  No  oommlBrioned 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Administration  under  this 
section  if  he  does  not  consent  to  such  trans- 
fer. As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "trans- 
ferring officer"  means  an  officer  transferred  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"'(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
dlsablUty  fund,  on  behalf  of  and  to  the  credit 
of  each  transferring  officer,  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  such  individual  would  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  In  such  fund  to  cover  the 
years  of  service  credited  to  him  for  purposes 
of  his  retirement  as  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  to  the  date  of 
his  transfer  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  service  is 
otherwise  creditable  under  the  civU  service 
retirement  laws.  The  amount  so  required 
to  be  deposited  with  respect  to  any  trans- 
ferring officer  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  auax  at  his  basic  pay,  allowance  for 
quarters,  and  aUowance  for  subsistence  and 
in  the  case  of  a  medical  officer,  his  special 
pay,  during  the  years  of  service  so  creditable, 
Including  all  such  years  after  June  30.  1960. 
"  '(2)  The  deposits  which  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  make  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  transferring  officer  shall  be 
made  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  his 
transfer  as  provided  In  subsection  (d),  and 
the  amounts  due  under  this  subsection  shall 
include  interest  computed  from  the  period 
of  service  credited  to  the  date  of  payment 
m  accordance  with  section  8334(e)  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

'"(f)  All  past  service  of  a  transferring 
officer  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  shall  be  considered  as  civUian 
service  for  all  purposes  under  the  clvU  service 
retirement  laws,  effective  as  of  the  date  any 
such  transferring  officer  acquires  clvU  service 
status  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Air 
Quality  Administration,  but  no  transferring 
officer  may  become  entitled  to  benefits  under 
both  the  civil  service  retirement  lavra  and 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  based  on 
service  as  such  a  commissioned  officer  per- 
formed after  1966,  and  the  individual  (or  hla 


survivors)  may  Irrevocably  elect  to  waive 
benefit  credit  for  the  service  under  one  Act 
to  secure  credit  under  the  other. 

"'(g)  A  transferring  officer  on  whose  be- 
half a  deposit  is  required  to '  be  made  by 
subsection  (e)  and  who,  after  transfer  to  a 
classified  position  In  the  Federal  Air  QuaUty 
Administration  under  subsection  (d),  is 
separated  from  Federal  service  or  transfers 
to  a  position  not  covered  by  the  civil  service 
retirement  laws,  shaU  not  be  entitled,  nor 
shall  his  survivors  be  entitled,  to  a  refund 
of  any  amount  deposited  on  his  behalf  in 
accordance  with  this  section.  In  the  event 
he  transfers,  after  transfer  xinder  subsection 
(d) .  to  a  position  covered  by  another  Govern- 
ment staff  retirement  system  under  which 
credit  is  aUowable  for  service  with  respect  to 
which  a  deposit  is  required  under  subsection 
(e),  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  laws  with  respect  to 
such  service. 

"'(h)  Each  transferring  officer  who  prior 
to  January  1,  1957,  was  insured  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954,  and  who  subsequently  waived 
such  insurance  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
insured  under  such  Act  upon  his  transfer  to 
the  Federal  Air  Quality  Administration  re- 
gardless of  age  and  InsurablUty. 

"'(1)  Any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  who,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  Is  transferred  to  a 
position  in  the  Federal  Air  Quality  Admin- 
istration which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  of  Federal 
employees,  shall  receive  a  salary  rate  of  the 
general  schedule  grade  of  such  position' 
which  is  nearest  to  but  not  less  than  the 
Bvun  of  (1)  basic  pay,  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence allowances,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  medical 
officer,  special  pay,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  the  day  immediately  preceding 
his  transfer,  and  (2)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  equalization  factor  (as  defined  in  this 
subsection):  but  in  no  event  shall  the  rate 
so  established  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
such  grade.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "equalization  factor"  means  (A)  6% 
per  centum  of  such  basic  pay  and  (B)  the 
amount  of  Federal  income  tax  wlilcb  the 
transferring  officer,  had  he  remained  a  c(»n- 
mlsaloned  officer,  would  have  been  required 
to  pay  on  such  allowances  for  quarters  and 
subsistence  for  the  taxable  year  then  current 
if  they  had  not  been  tax  free. 

"•(J)  A  transferring  officer  who  has  had 
one  or  more  years  of  commissioned  service 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  immediately 
prior  to  his  transfer  under  subsection  (d) 
shall,  on  the  date  of  such  transfer,  be 
credited  vrtth  thirteen  days  of  sick  leave. 

"'(k)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
ShaU  be  construed  to  restrict  or  in  any  way 
limit  the  head  of  the  Federal  Air  Quality 
Administration  in  matters  of  organization 
or  in  otherwise  carrying  out  his  duties  tinder 
this  Act  or  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  such  Administration. 

"■(1)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  be  con- 
sulted by  the  bead  of  the  Administration  on 
the  public  health  aspects  relating  to  air 
quality  control  and  the  disposal  of  soUd 
wastes  over  which  the  head  of  such  Admin- 
istration  has   administrative  responBlbillty. 

"  '(m)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
make  an  investigation  and  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  means  by  which 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  may  transfer  to  the  employ  of  any 
State  or  local  government  or  other  pubUc 
agency  whose  functions  are  in  the  fields  of 
air  or  water  quality  or  solid  waste  disposal 
control  without  losing  retirement,  insurance 
and  other  benefits  acquired  as  such  an  offi- 
cer. The  Commission  shaU  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations,  as  soon 
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as    practicable    to    the   Preeldent   and    the 
Congreae.' " 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure,  as  I  have  indicated,  goes  to  the 
matter  of  the  amortization  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  facilities. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  although  this  will 
not  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  it  is  an  area  in  which  those 
of  us  who  work  almost  daily  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  this  problem 
of  air  poUution  would  want  to  have  a 
certain  amoimt  of  reaponslbllity  and.  we 
hope,  responsible  leadership  in  propos- 
ing possible  solutions  to  help  industry 
move  forward  with  tax  Incentives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tax 
proposal  measure  I  have  just  sent  to  the 
desk  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rboord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1466 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  amortization  deduc- 
tion, based  on  a  36-month  period,  tor  air 
pollution  control  faculties. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  Part  VI 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Itemized 
deductions  for  individuals  and  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

"8k:.  183.  Amostizatioit  or  Aa  Pollution 
Control  PAdLrms. 

"(a)  Oknxral  Rule. — Every  person,  at  his 
election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  amwtlzatlon  of  the  adjusted 
basis  (for  determining  gain)  of  any  air  pol- 
lution control  facility  (ae  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  (1) )  based  on  a  period  of  36  months. 
Such  amortization  deduction  shall  be  an 
amount,  with  respect  to  each  month  of  such 
period  within  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  faclUty  at  the  end  of 
such  month  divided  by  the  number  of  months 
(Including  the  month  for  which  the  deduc- 
tion is  computed)  remaining  in  the  period. 
Such  adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  the 
amortization  deduction  for  such  month. 
The  amortization  deduction  with  respect  to 
any  month  shall,  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (f),  be  in  lieu  of  the  de- 
preciation deduction  with  respect  to  the 
facility  for  such  month  provided  by  section 
167.  The  3e-month  period  shall  begin  as  to 
any  facility,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
with  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  facility  was  completed  or  acquired, 
ae  with  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  or  Amobtization. — The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  begin  the  36-month 
period  with  the  month  foUowlng  the  month 
In  which  the  air  pollution  control  faclUty  was 
completed  or  acquired,  or  with  the  taxable 
year  succeeding  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  facility  was  completed  or  acquired,  shall 
be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  in  such  manner.  In  such  form,  and 
within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regxUatlons  prescribe,  a 
statement  of  such  election. 

"(c)  T»u«iNATioN  OF  Amobtization  Dx- 
DtrcTiON. — A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  un- 
der subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  provided  in  subsection  (a)  may,  at 
any  time  after  making  such  election,  discon- 
tinue the  amortization  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the  tax- 
payer In  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  cw  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning at  such  month.    The  depreciation  de- 
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ductlon  provided  under  section  167  shall  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol facility  beginning  with  the  first  month 
to  which  the  amortization  deduction  does 
not  apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  further  amortization  deduc- 
tion under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
faculty. 

"(d)  AiH  Pollution  Contkol  Paciutt. — 

"(1)  DiTOJiTiON. — Por  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'air  pollution  control  facu- 
lty' means  any  property  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance of  depreciation  under  section  167 — 

"(A)  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
which  is  completed  after  December  31,  1966; 

"(B)  which  Is  used  primarily  to  control 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination  by 
removing,  altering,  or  disposing  of  atmos- 
pheric pollutants  or  contaminants;  and 

"(C)  which  U  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A). 

"(2)  CnmncATiON. — 

"(A)  In  gknxbal.— If,  on  application  of  the 
taxpayer  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  determines — 

"(1)  that  property  (of  the  taxpayer)  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B)  is  In  compU- 
ance  with  the  applicable  regulations  of  Ped- 
eral  agencies  and  the  general  poUcles  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
luUon  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or 

"(11)  that  property  (of  the  taxpayer)  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (1)(B)  has  been  certi- 
fied by  an  air  pollution  control  agency  (as 
defined  in  secUon  302(b)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act)  as  property  which  is  in  conformity  with 
such  agency's  program  or  requirements  for 
control  of  air  poUuUon, 

the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  certify  such  property  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)(C).  Such  certificate  shaU 
contain  description  of  the  property  sufficient 
to  permit  the  appUcatlon  of  subsection 
(e)(2). 

"(B)  Intxhim  CKHTiricATioN. — At  any  time 
befca^  the  acquisition  or  completion  of  con- 
struction of  property  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  a  taxpayer  may  apply  for  an  interim 
certificate  of  compUance  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  Issue  such  a  certlfl- 
Icate  If  he  determines  that  the  prt^>erty  de- 
scribed in  the  application  will,  upon  acqiUsl- 
tlon  or  completion  of  construction,  be  proper- 
ty for  which  a  cerUflcatc  may  be  issued  iinder 
subparagraph  (A).  If  he  Issues  an  interim 
certificate  under  this  subparagraph  with  re- 
spect to  property  described  In  an  appUcatlon 
under  this  subparagraph  and  if  such  prop- 
erty Is  acquired  or  construction  thereof  is 
completed,  he  shall  issue  a  certificate  with 
respect  to  such  property  under  subparagraph 
(A)  unless  he  determines  that  the  property 
Is  completed  as  acquired  does  not  conform 
to  the  description  of  it  In  such  application. 

"(3)  CoNSTRDcnoN. — Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'construction'  Includes 
preconstruction.    erection,    and    installation 

"(e)  Dittermination  or  Aojttstzd  Basis  of 
Am  Pollution  Control  PACiLrrT. — In  deter- 
mining, for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
adjusted  basis  of  any  air  poUutlon  control 
faclUty — 

"(1)   LlMrrATION  ON  PBOFTTABLE  FACILrrlXS. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  find  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
possibility  ot  the  taxpayer  deriving  a  net 
profit  from  the  operation  of  any  air  pollution 
control  faclUty.  through  the  recovery  and 
profitable  utilization  of  wastes,  or  otherwise, 
only  the  portion,  if  any,  of  the  amount  of 
adjusted  basis  of  such  faclUty  (computed 
without  regard  to  this  section)  as  shall  be 
found  to  be  In  excess  of  a  reasonable  maxl- 
mtim  capital  Investment  for  the  production 
of  such  profit  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
adjusted  basis  for  purposes  of  this  section. 


The  finding  reqiUred  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon 
and  Welfare. 

"(3)  Special  rjtlx  foe  separate  faciu- 
TiES. — After  completion  or  acquisition  of  any 
air  pollution  control  faclUty,  any  expenditure 
(attributable  to  such  faclUty  and  to  the  pe- 
riod after  such  completion  or  acquisition) 
which  does  not  represent  construction,  re- 
construction, erection.  Installation,  or  acqui- 
sition covered  by  a  prior  certification  under 
subsection  (d)(2)(A),  but  with  respect  to 
which  separate  certification  is  made,  shall 
not  be  applied  In  adjustment  of  the  basis  of 
such  facility,  but  a  separate  basis  shall  b« 
computed  therefor  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  as  If  such  expenditure  constituted  a  new 
and  separate  air  emission  pollution  facility. 

"(f)  Depreciation  Deduction. — If  the  ad- 
Justed  l)asls  of  the  air  pollution  control  fa- 
cility computed  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion Is  In  excess  of  the  adjusted  basis 
computed  imder  subsection  (e),  the  depreci- 
ation deduction  provided  by  section  167 
shaU,  despite  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  such  faculty  as  If  Its  adjusted  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  such  deduction  were  an 
amotint  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(g)  Cross  Reference. — Por  rules  with 
respect  to  gain  derived  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change  of  property  the  adjusted  basis  of 
which  Is  determined  under  this  section,  see 
section  1238." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  Am  Pollution 
Control  PAciLrnES." 

(c)  Section  e42(f)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  special  rules 
for  credits  and  deductions  of  estates  and 
trusts)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Amorti- 
zation of  Emergency  or  Grain  Storage  Ps- 
cllities"  in  the  heading  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Amortization  De- 
duction", and  by  Inserting  after  "169"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  such  section  "and  for  amor- 
tization of  air  pollution  control  facilities 
provided  by  section  183". 

(d)  Section  1238  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  amortization  in 
excess  of  depreciation )  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "emergency  faculties"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  section  183  (relating  to  amorU- 
zatlon  deduction  for  air  pollution  control 
faculties)". 

(a)  SecUon  48(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  Useful  life  of  certain  amorttzable 
pro«»ebtt. — Por  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
useful  life  of  an  air  pollution  control  facility 
(as  defined  In  section  183(d)(1))  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  any  election 
under  section  183  (relating  to  amortization 
deduction  for  air  pollution  control  facili- 
ties)." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1966. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion  I  quote  the  language  of  a 
great  President  of  the  United  States 
more  than  100  years  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  he  said : 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present.  We  must 
think  anew.  We  must  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves. 

I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  an  idle  ref- 
erence to  an  oratorically  structured  ex- 
pression by  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  think 
that  in  every  period  of  this  country's  his- 
tory there  must  be  men  who  propose 
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programs  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
time.  And  in  this  period  of  American 
history  we  must  move  realistically,  rea- 
sonably, and  effectively  to  clear  the  air 
and  cleanse  the  water  so  that  the  In- 
creasing population  of  the  United  States 
can  live  on  the  good  earth. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  Monday,  April  10, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  6,  1967: 

In  the  Army 


The  foUowtng-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Hat  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt.  Oen.  James  Lowell  Richardson,  Jr., 
018233,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  VS.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Thomas  Weldon  Dunn,  018187, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U£.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Louis  Watson  Tnmian,  018788, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U3.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  August  Schomburg,  018422,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Harvey  Herman  Plscber,  018832, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
VS.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Prew  Train,  018416,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Richard  Davis  Meyer,  018963, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
US.  Army). 

«■        *■»        »■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6, 1967 

The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

"Fear  not."  saith  the  Lord,  "for  I  am 
with  you." — Isaiah  43 :  5. 

Our  Father,  we  give  Thee  thanks  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  and  for  the  gift  of  a 
new  day  with  its  opportunities  of  serving 
Thee  and  our  fellow  man,  and  leading 
our  Nation  into  right  and  good  paths. 

By  the  might  of  Thy  presence  in  our 
hearts  help  us  to  master  the  spirit  of 
pride  and  prejudice  which  separates  men 
and  causes  them  to  strive  against  each 
other.  Lead  us  and  our  people  into  the 
paths  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  mutual 
concern,  that  in  all  good  will  and  as  free- 
men we  may  live  together  in  peace. 

Guide  the  nations  of  the  world  into  the 
ways  of  justice  and  truth  and  establish 
among  them  that  peace  which  is  the 
fruit  of  righteousness,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


REQUEST  POR  SPECIAL  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  OF  THE  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LA- 
BOR TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
be  allowed  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  if  this  has  been  cleared 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
particularly  the  minority  members. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
It  has  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
hearing  the  opposition  witnesses.  We 
are  hearing  their  witnesses. 

We  are  considering  the  so-called 
common  situs  picketing  bill  and  the 
opposition  witnesses  who  have  stayed 
over  because  of  the  delays  of  yesterday 
are  to  be  heard  this  morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  continu- 
ing my  reservation  of  objection,  on  the 
basis  of  notice  having  been  served  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  when  we  brought 
the  House  in  at  this  early  hour  today  I 
also  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  Is  heard. 


REQUEST  POR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY  OF 
THE  COMMTITEE  ON  SCTENC^E 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Technology 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  smd  Astro- 
nautics may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  TUES- 
DAY NEXT,  APRIL  11 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  on  Tuesday  next,  April  11. 

In  explanation,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  reason  they  make  this  request  is  that 
they  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  flammable  products  and  safety, 
and  this  request  Is  being  made  so  that 


witnesses  may  be  scheduled  with  some 
assurance  that  they  would  be  heard. 

I  am  also  informed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  genUeman  from 
Massachucetts  [Mr.  ELeith]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  anyone  give  us 
any  indication  of  what  legislation  will.be 
on  for  Tuesday  next? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  leadership  would 
have  to  reply  to  that  question.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  withhold  his 
request  until  the  legislative  schedule  for 
next  week  is  announced.  Otherwise  I 
would  be  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  follow  the  gentleman's  suggestion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withhold  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  withdraws  his  request. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qucHum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.66| 

Andrews,  Ala.     Halleck  Pool 

Ashley  Herlong  Puclnskl 

Betts  Johnson,  Fa.  Qule 

Brlnkley  Landrum  Belnecks 

Broomfleld  Latta  Resnlck 

Buchanan  Long,  Md.  Ronan 

Byrne.  Pa.  McPall  Rostenkowskl 

Clancy  Macdonald,  St.  Onge 

Davis,  Oa.  Mass.  Schadeberg 

Dlggs  May  Steed 

Dom  Mlze  Waggonner 

Plynt  Murphy,  N.T.  Williams,  Miss. 

Fraser  Nedd  WUlls 

Prtedel  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Griffiths  Pollock 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  very  regrettable  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
with  him  to  Punta  del  Este  next  week  an 
assursmce  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  sentiments  comparable 
to  those  expressed  by  this  House,  that  the 
Congress  is  supporting  the  President,  as 
are  the  people  of  our  country,  in  assuring 
the  nations  of  South  America  that  if  they 
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will  fonn  a  common  market  to  help 
themselves,  we  shall  assist  them  In  their 
great  program  of  self- development. 

I  spent  last  week  In  Buenos  Aires  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  high  ex- 
pectations there  for  the  coming  Punta 
del  Este  Conference.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  does  not  carry  with 
him  a  resolution  of  the  Congress,  I  am 
sure  that  whatever  commitments  he 
makes  will  be  In  the  Interest  of  our  coun- 
try and  In  the  Interest  of  prosperity  and 
peace  for  oiu-  hemisphere  and  In  the  In- 
terest of  all  our  people  In  this  part  of  the 
world  EUid  the  President  will  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  Congress  and  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  given  cur- 
rency in  late  months  to  the  expression 
"arrogance  of  power."  It  will  bie  inter- 
esting to  see,  when  the  historians  of  this 
era  write  In  future  years,  whether  they 
shall  find  that  those  who  have  exercised 
power  with  arrogance  have  been  in  the 
executive  or  In  certain  areas  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R.  2512 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  413  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.Res.  413 
Resolved,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJt. 
2512)  for  the  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law.  title  17  of  the  United  States  Ckxle. 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
■ball  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 
be  eqiially  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
■hall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  by  chapters  Instead  of  by  sec- 
tlona.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bMl  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
■haU  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  H- 
Unols  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  will  recognize 
that  this  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  3 
hours  of  debate  on  a  bill  which.  I  must 
say.  Is  very  controversial.  I  also  under- 
stand that  there  is  some  opposition  to  the 
rule.  I  propose  to  make  no  attempt  to 
discuss  the  bill  In  detail.  It  is  hiflnltely 
complicated,  and  the  Rules  Committee 
provided  adequate  time  in  general  de- 
bate. Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  fact  that,  as 


l^e  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  Just 
said,  we  are  dealing  with  a  bill  that  is 
complex,  technical,  and  somewhat  ab- 
struse, we  might  well  make  at  least  a  few 
brief,  preliminary  remarks  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  matter  we  will  be  considering 
for  some  3  hours  this  morning  imder  the 
general  debate  provided  for  under  this 
rule. 

I  should  say  that  the  rule  departs  In 
one  respect  from  the  normal  rule  which 
is  granted  in  that  it  provides  for  a  read- 
ing of  the  bin  under  the  5 -minute  rule 
by  chapter  rather  than  by  section. 

Again,  I  believe  the  wisdom  of  this  lies 
In  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  complicated 
piece  of  legislation,  highly  technical  in 
nature.  I  believe  the  time  of  the  House 
will  be  best  served  by  reading  it  In  this 
particular  manner. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  In  passing  that 
there  have  been  only  three  revisions  of 
copyright  law  since  the  first  law  was  en- 
acted by  the  very  first  Congress  of  this 
Nation  In  1790.  We  are  operating  today 
substantially  under  the  same  copyright 
law  that  was  amended  or  revised  In  1909. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  fact,  that 
more  than  a  half  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  most  recent  revision  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  because  of  the  extensive 
technological  and  scientific  changes  that 
have  occurred,  that  there  are,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  Just  said, 
some  very  controversial  sections  of  this 
bUl. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  all  of  the 
various  provisions  of  this  bill,  of  some 
55  pages,  accompanied  by  a  report,  as  I 
recall  It.  of  more  than  250  pages.  I 
believe  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  do  a  good  Job  of  explain- 
ing that. 

It  should  be  said — and  this  Is  funda- 
mentally the  responsibility  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  bill  has  had  adequate  hearing — that 
this  bill  has  had  the  kind  of  considered 
treatment  within  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  within  the  sub- 
committee, that  It  deserved.  Both  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  that  more  than  150  witnesses 
had  been  heard  on  more  than  22  days 
of  public  hearings,  and  I  believe  some- 
thing like  54  executive  sessions  were  in- 
volved in  the  drafting  of  this  bill.  So 
they  have  not  entered  lightly  upon  the 
treatment  of  this  very  Important  and 
complex  subject. 

The  bill  adds  some  new  fields  and  ar- 
tistic work  to  those  which  are  currently 
protected.  "Pantomimes  and  choreo- 
graphic works"  is  an  new  classification 
as  Is  "motion  pictures  and  other  audio- 
visual works."  All  existing  categories 
are  retained.  To  qualify  for  protection 
a  work  must  be  an  "original  work  of 
authorship"  and  must  have  become 
"fixed,"  as  that  term  Is  defined.  In  a 
"tangible  medium  of  expression."  The 
form  of  fixation  is  immaterial  as  long  as 
the  work  is  capable  of  being  perceived 
directly  or  made  perceptible  through 
any  existing  or  future  machine  or  device. 
Foreign  works  will  also  be  protected  If 
the  country  of  origin  protects  American 
authors  on  substantlaUy  the  same  basis. 


Section  106  of  the  bill  spells  out  gen- 
erally the  five  exclusive  rights  granted 
an  author:  First,  to  reproduce  the  work 
in  copies  or  phonorecords;  second,  to  pre- 
pare derivative  works;  third,  to  distribute 
copies  to  the  public;  fourth,  to  perform 
the  work  In  public;  and  fifth,  to  display 
the  work  publicly. 

Instructional  and  educational  trans- 
mission of  copsrrighted  works  are  ex- 
empted generally  when  used  primarily 
In  the  classroom  or  by  those  whose  dis- 
abilities prevent  their  being  In  a  class- 
room. Religious  services  using  copy- 
righted works  are  also  exempted,  as  are 
nonprofit  i)erformances,  where  there  Is 
no  fee  paid  to  the  performers  or  pro- 
moters and  any  admission  charged  Is 
solely  for  educational  or  charitable 
purposes. 

Section  302  extends  the  duration  of 
a  copyright  from  the  current  28  years 
with  a  renewal  right  of  28  years  to  the 
period  of  the  author's  life,  plus  50  years. 
Existing  copyrights  in  their  first  28-year 
period  may  be  renewed  for  47  years. 

Very  briefly  and  very  quickly,  there 
are  two  controversial  areas  that  will  be 
aired  today.  One  will  be  that  involving 
the  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tems under  section  111.  Of  course,  that 
did  not  even  exist  in  1909,  when  the  last 
revision  was  made.  The  other  section 
that  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  controversy  Is  section  116,  that 
will  for  the  first  time  provide  for  a  com- 
pulsory licensing  and  for  payment  of 
royalty  fees  or  royalties  by  the  operators 
of  ooln-op)erated  machines.  Jukeboxes,  to 
the  composers  of  the  music  that  Is  dis- 
tributed and  played  on  the  Jukeboxes. 

I  believe  the  testimony  we  heard  in  the 
Rules  Committee  was  that  this  might  In- 
crease their  present  financial  liability 
from  about  $2  million  to  something  like 
$11.7  million.  Along  with  many  other 
Members  of  this  House,  I  am  sure,  I 
have  received  letters  and  communica- 
tions of  various  kinds  from  people  in  this 
Industry,  which  Is,  as  was  explained  to 
me.  essentially  composed  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. They  say  that  this  Is  an 
amount  they  cannot  pay,  that  there  is 
not  an  economic  Justification  for  this 
approximately  five  or  sixfold  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  royalties  that  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  to  composers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  Indi- 
cated In  their  appearances  before  us  and 
In  their  report,  that  they  did  give  con- 
sideration to  the  economic  Implications 
that  were  offered. 

It  would  be  wise,  I  believe,  for  every 
Member  of  this  House  today  to  listen 
very  carefully  to  the  arguments  that  I 
am  sure  will  be  advanced  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  by  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  other  section  I  mentioned,  to 
which  amendments  will  be  offered  Is 
section  111.  I  have  Just  today  received 
wires,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members 
have,  from  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  They  urge  that  we  give 
consideration  to  certain  amendments  to 
section  ill  that  have  been  proposed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

I  would  like  agadn  in  closing  these  re- 
marks, Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  despite 
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the  controversy  which  attends  It,  de- 
spite the  very  legitimate  and  reason- 
able disagreement  that  can  arise  and 
does  arise  in  the  minds  of  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  they  consider  this 
legislation,  the  committee  has  done 
yeomanlike  service  In  hearing  the  wit- 
nesses and  considering  the  various  points 
of  view  and  reporting  out  for  our  con- 
sideration this  bill  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  During  the 
presentation  before  the  Rules  Committee 
was  the  Rules  Conunittee  able  to  deter- 
mine from  what  quarter  or  from  what 
particular  group  the  demand  for  this  has 
come?  Who  will  be  the  greatest  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  bUl  if  it  is  enacted? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes. 
That  question  was  raised.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  responded 
by  reading  a  very  extensive  list  of  the  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  who  either 
have  testified  or  have  written  in  support 
of  this  bill.  It  Is  a  very  wide  range,  a 
very  wide  spectrum  ranging  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  to.  of  course 
the  Performing  Arts  Societies. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  this  bill  Is  going  to 
benefit  the  composers,  the  people  who 
originate  and  create  and  publish  dra- 
matic works  of  art.  They  have  formed 
a  very  strong  nucleus  of  support  behind 
this  legislation.  That  Is  unquestionably 
true. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  UllnoU.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  I  In 
the  Rules  Committee,  point  out  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  was  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  ASCAP  and  BMI,  and  did  I  not 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  if  we  look  at  page 
75  of  this  report  we  find  that  for  40  years 
they  have  been  attempting  to  repeal  this 
law  as  it  relates  to  the  exemptions? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  appear  to  be  getting  Into 
areas  which  I  believe  perhaps  would  be 
better  reserved  for  the  3  hours  of  general 
debate  which  the  Rules  Committee  has 
made  available  for  this  bill. 

I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  did.  In 
his  usual  forceful  manner,  make  those 
points  before  the  Rules  Committee 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elhiols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  reason 
I  ask  this  question  Is  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  brought  out  some 
of  the  reservations  I  have  had  about  this 
matter. 

I  want  to  state  that  personally  I  am 
prejudiced  hi  this,  having  been  a  vlcthn 
for  many  years  of  the  law  which  Is  al- 
ready on  the  books,  which  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  other  people  to  be  victimized  to 
an  even  greater  degree. 

My  recommendation  would  be  that 
until  the  House  understands  this,  the 
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best  thing  to  do  Is  not  to  pass  the  bill. 
The  way  the  bill  is  now  written,  we  could 
save  an  awful  lot  of  time  If  we  would  Just 
go  ahead  and  kill  the  rule  today,  getting 
a  roUcall  on  that,  because  the  bill  Is  so 
full  of  things  that  people  do  not  under- 
stand about  It,  that  cannot  be  under- 
stood. It  should  not  be  passed.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  Instigated 
and  brought  about  this  bill  which  Is  be- 
ing presented  to  us.  I  have  talked  to 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary who  admit  they  do  not  know  what 
Is  in  It. 

There  are  so  many  bugs  under  the 
chips  on  this  bill  that  we  are  never  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  write  It  here  on  the 
floor. 

I  predict  that  If  this  bill  Is  passed  we 
are  going  to  rue  the  day  that  we  took 
such  action,  because  It  Is  not  a  good  bill. 
It  Is  not  necessary. 

They  have  gotten  along,  as  the  genOe- 
man  said,  since  1909,  and  they  have  had 
plenty  of  opportimlty  to  vlcthnize  the 
public. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  just  a  mo- 
ment longer,  I  should  like  to  make  one 
other  statement. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  Mem- 
bers know  It  or  not,  but  under  the  pres- 
ent rules  and  regulations.  ASCAP,  BMI 
and  others  have  an  opportunity  to  col- 
lect a  percentage  of  the  gross  revenue  of 
radio  stations  and  television  stations  al- 
though the  music  Is  not  Involved  at  all. 
If  they  would  agree  to  eliminate  from 
the  gross  revenues  the  revenue  from,  let 
us  say,  sports  broadcasts,  news  broad- 
casts, political  advertising  and  things 
like  that,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  It 
Is  said  that  ASCAP  has  to  be  paid  and 
subsidized  for  programs  which  radio  sta- 
tions have  which  are  not  connected  with 
music,  or  the  authors,  composers,  pub- 
lishers or  any  other  people  connected 
with  that  particular  Industry. 

UntU  last  October  I  was  interested  In 
a  radio  station,  and  for  18  years  was  the 
general  manager.  I  sold  my  Interest 
and  have  no  Interest  of  any  kind.  In 
other  words,  when  we  first  started  try- 
ing to  operate  a  station  and  sent  In  an 
application,  a  year  before  that  went 
through,  the  ASCAP  people  came 
around  every  month  or  so  wanting  to 
know  when  we  were  going  to  get  on  the 
air.  They  wanted  to  get  their  hands  In 
the  bag. 

I  think  It  Is  a  bad  bill  and  rather  than 
waste  an  enth-e  day  on  a  bad  bill,  that 
the  rule  ought  to  be  defeated  and  give 
the  committee  an  opportunity  to  clear 
up  the  bill  by  adopthig  amendments 
which  they  now  say  are  needed,  and  will 
be  offered  from  the  fioor. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

I  would  say  In  closing  that  I  think  It 
Is  obvious  he  understands  this  bill  and 
is  capable  of  explaining  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  House.  I 
cannot  concur  in  the  decision  that 
merely  because  we  may  disagree  with 
particular  sections  of  this  long  and  com- 
prehensive revision  of  tlOe  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  we  should  deny 
a  rule  to  a  bill  that  has  been  carefully 


considered  In  the  committee  and  that 
has  had  the  benefit,  certainly,  of  many, 
many  days  of  public  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sessions.  It  Is  for  that  reason  I 
would  dissent  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  gentieman  reaches  that  we  ought  to 
deny  the  committee  a  rule  on  this  bill 
even  though  I  certainly  respect  the  pohit 
of  view  that  he  makes  here.  I  am  sure 
It  Is  one  that  will  be  amply  aired  here 
under  the  provisions  we  have  provided 
for  general  debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentieman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin CMr.  Kastbnmeier]  and  the  gen- 
tieman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  on 
what  I  am  sure  were  many  long  days  and 
weeks  of  work  on  this  package  that  we 
have  before  us  here  today.  So  the  things 
that  I  propose  to  say  are  in  no  wise  per- 
sonal criticisms  of  them  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Certainly  there 
Is  no  Member  of  this  House  for  whom  I 
have  higher  regard  than  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler].  No 
one  has  more  love  and  admiration  for 
him  and  what  he  has  done  for  America 
than  I  do.  However,  In  this  case  I  sim- 
ply find  myself  In  vigorous  disagreement 
with  what  they  are  attempting  to  do 
today. 

I  am  not  going  Into  any  technical  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  myself.  In  line  with 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr 
JONBs],  I  frankly  admit  that  In  spite  of 
some  considerable  efforts  I  do  not  under- 
stand enough  about  it  to  discuss  many 
aspects  of  it  from  a  technical  standpoint, 
but  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after 
a  good  deal  of  study  and  after  listening 
all  day  to  discussions  hi  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  that  this  is  strictiy  special 
interest  legislation;  there  Is  one  great 
group  of  people  totally  and  completely 
ignored  in  this  bill,  and  that  Is  the  nearly 
200  million  Americans.  I  have  never 
seen  a  bill  in  which  you  could  not  find  a 
single  place,  a  single  paragraph,  a  single 
section  or  phrase  having  to  do  with  the 
protection  of  the  pubUc  Interest  or  any 
concern  for  the  general  public  and  any 
attempt  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  gouging  and  overcharging.  There- 
fore, as  I  say,  this  is  the  most  specific 
special -interest  legislation  it  has  been  my 
experience  to  see  in  almost  13  years  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
briefiy,  although  I  probably  cannot  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  you 
can.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  bill  that 
has  come  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  offered  such  a  bonanza  to  the 
lawyers  of  this  coimtry?  I  say  that  be- 
cause there  Is  going  to  be  so  much  liti- 
gation that  there  will  probably  be  plenty 
to  go  around.  If  I  were  a  lawyer,  I  might 
even  be  tempted  to  vote  for  It  myself. 

Mr  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  for  his  comments.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  probably  the  legal 
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profession  will  get  a  pretty  nice  wind- 
fall out  of  It.  However.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  the  special  interests  I  am  referring 
to  are  not  necessarily  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  there  are  a  few — one,  two,  or 
three — groups  in  this  country  that  are 
going  to  reap  millions  of  dollars  from  It, 
because,  believe  you  me,  gentlemen, 
there  is  a  lot  of  money  Involved  In  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are,  of  course,  cer- 
tain, specific  vested  Interests.  They  are 
very  few  In  number  Insofar  as  organiza- 
tions are  concerned,  but  I  have  a  hunch 
that  they  are  going  to  reap  as  I  stated 
earlier,  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
cause this  is  not  Just  a  little  piddling 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  that  for 
the  last  12  years  I  know,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  other  Members  of  this  body 
know,  we  have  had  an  old  bill  which  has 
been  kicking  around  here  which  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the"jukebox" 
bill.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  all  of  us  have 
heard  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  pending 
before  us  a  so-called  copyright  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  since  most  copyright  law 
has  been  of  long  standing — and  lord 
knows,  as  has  been  expressed  heretofore, 
there  is  a  need  for  amending  the  copy- 
right law,  permit  me  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  we  have  pending 
here  today  what  is  nothing  more  than 
the  old  "Jukebox"  bill,  wrapped  up  In 
bright  yellow,  pink,  and  red  ribbons,  and 
Its  sponsors  are  attempting  to  slide  it 
through  this  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
skids  have  been  rather  thoroughly 
greased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  oppose  this 
blU.  However,  some  of  us  sought  addi- 
tional time  during  which  to  mount  an 
attempt  to  work  out  some  amendments 
thereto.  This  was  done  because  I,  for 
one,  am  primarily  concerned  about  its 
effect  upon  community  television,  educa- 
tional television  stations,  and  other 
worthwhile  community  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  during  the 
last  48  hours  these  people  have  come  to 
find  out  that  they  are  being  affected — 
affected,  if  this  bill  is  adopted — in  ways 
by  which  they  have  not  heretofore 
known. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  say,  "Well, 
they  should  have  known." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imderstand  It,  there 
was  not  one  day  of  open  hearings  on  this 
bill  during  this  present  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
however,  that  there  were  a  great  many 
hearings  held  on  the  subject  matter  dur- 
ing the  years  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
LEH],  read  a  long  list  of  people  who  are 
Interested  In  copyright  amendments. 
The  gentleman  Included  among  the  list 
which  he  read  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  others. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fall  to  find  where 
this  long  list.  In  any  sense,  puts  Its  stamp 
of  approval  upon  this  package  which  we 
have  pending  here  before  us  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing under  questioning  of  the  representa- 


tives who  appeared  in  support  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  they  expressed  the  feeling  that 
the  bill  itself,  if  it  became  law,  would 
tend  to  cause  the  varied  interests  to  get 
together  and  negotiate  and  settle  vari- 
ous disagreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  believes  that 
there  is  going  to  be  any  equal  bargaining 
at  a  bargaining  table,  once  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  bargaining  by  and  between, 
let  us  say,  the  operators  of  cable  TV 
operators  or  educational  TV  stations  or, 
yes.  let  us  say,  the  small  operators  of 
Jukeboxes — if  there  Is  going  to  be  any 
equal  bargaining  then,  believe  you  me, 
you  are  more  naive  than  I  think  you  are. 
I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  cf  the 
fact  that  if  we  adopt  the  provisions  of 
these  bills  we,  In  effect,  tie  both  hands 
and  arms  behind  their  back  at  such  a 
bargaining  venture.  They  will  have 
nothing  left  but  the  use  of  the  tongue  In 
such  an  undertaking.  They  will  be  very 
much  out  of  that  picture.  They  will  be 
under  the  gun,  and  I  make  this  reference 
to  ASCAP  and  BMI,  to  either  pay  the 
price  or  else  begin  this  voluminous 
reporting  as  called  for  herein  and  the 
provisions  therefor  which  are  contained 
In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  no  equal 
bargaining  and  there  will  be  no  possible 
chance  to  negotiate  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing or  upon  equal  ground. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BISK.  Yes.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  RCXjERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  point  out  that  If  section 
116  Is  adopted,  no  one  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  fairly,  because  if  there 
Is  a  violation  thereof,  then  one  Is  sub- 
jected Immediately  to  a  $250  damage 
assessment,  plus  a  reasonable  attorney 
fee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  TMr.  Rogers],  that  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  section  116  were 
knocked  out  of  this  bill,  this  bill  would 
die  a  natural  death,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
all  of  us  would  see  an  amazing  loss  of 
interest  in  this  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country  if  section  116  were  dropped 
and  particularly,  if  this  section,  com- 
bined with  section  111,  were  dropped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ray  opinion  that  If 
we  knocked  out  those  two  sections  we 
would  not  hear,  I  am  sure,  any  more 
about  this  particular  bill. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
needs  to  amend  our  copyright  law.  As 
I  have  Indicated  at  the  start,  I  recognize 
the  job  my  friend  from  Virginia  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  have 
done  on  the  present  copyright  law.  But, 
gentlemen,  the  pressure  from  a  very 
small  group  of  vested  Interests  Is  tnrlng 
to  force  this  bill  through,  not  because 
of  any  feelings  about  amending  the 
present  copyright  laws,  but  because  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  going  to 
fall  in  their  pockets.  And  the  Federal 
Government — and  do  not  kid  your- 
selves— Is  going  to  become  more  deeply 
involved  in  regulation  and  in  the  col- 


lection agencies,  or  instriunents  of  col- 
lection, than  they  have  ever  been  in  the 
past. 

We  are  going  to  become  a  partner  with 
ASCAP  and  BMI  in  cleaning  the  pockets 
of  a  lot  of  little  people,  and  small  op- 
erators of  educational  TV  stations,  et 
cetera,  over  this  country.  So  do  not  kid 
yourselves  that  this  Is  a  simple  little 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  may  be  unfortunate,  but  17 
years  ago  I  was  assigned  to  the  Copy- 
right-Patent Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Before 
that  time  I  had  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law.  and  had  some  meager  under- 
standing of  what  copyright  laws  were. 
But  do  the  Members  of  the  House  know 
that  under  the  present  law  the  highest 
copyright  recognition  is  given  to  a  copy- 
right? Do  the  Members  know  that  you 
have  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  and  collect  for  copjrrlght 
owners?  That  If  you  violate  or  take 
away  a  copyright  that  you  Immediately 
can  go  into  Federal  court?  Mind  you, 
this  Is  the  Federal  court,  and  not  a  State 
court.  The  Federal  court  must  take 
jurisdiction,  and  If  there  Is  a  violation 
then  you  must  pay  at  least  $250  plus 
reasonable  attorney's  fees.  That  has 
been  the  law  for  a  long  time.  This  pro- 
posal Is  to  upgrade  that  law  to  further 
deny  the  people  their  right  to  go  ahead 
and  deal  with  their  own  property  and  put 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  collect- 
ing business  for  three  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  yesterday  I  placed  In  the 
Record — and  I  am  sure  the  Members 
will  want  to  take  a  look  at  this — It  Is 
on  page  8444 — my  objections  and  an 
amendment  that  I  propose  to  offer  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  are  trying  to 
put  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
position  of  a  collecting  agency.  I  direct 
the  Members'  attention  first  to  the  fact 
that  heretofore  if  you  infringed  a  copy- 
right before  you  would  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages you  had  to  do  It  for  a  profit.  Now, 
mind  you,  of  all  the  things,  they  are  re- 
pealing that  section  of  the  law.  You  do 
not  have  to  use  It  for  a  profit,  you  just 
have  to  use  it.  And  I  direct  the  Members 
to  this  comparative  print  as  put  forth 
In  the  report  on  page  168,  which  reads: 

[Under  subsection  (c)  and  (e)  of  section 
1,  supra,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  copyrlgbt 
owner  to  perform  a  nondramatlc  literary  or 
musical  work  Is  limited  to  a  public  per- 
formance for  profit] 

Now  they  eliminate  that.  When  they 
eliminate  It.  that  means  Just  one  thing— 
that  If  you.  regardless  of  what  you  may 
use  it  for.  unless  you  have  certain  exemp- 
tions as  specified  in  this  law — you  are 
then  liable  to  the  copyright  owner. 

Here  is  where  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
gets  into  this. 

In  the  first  place.  If  you  look  at  page 
14  of  this  bill,  I  direct  your  attention  to 
line  29  thereof,  you  will  find  wording  to 
the  effect  that  If  an  individual  has  a 
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copyright  and  someone  usm  It  or  he 
offers  to  sell  a  right  to  an  individual  to 
use  it  and  puts  it  in  writing  and  that  in- 
dividual refuses  to  accept  it,  then  he  can 
go  into  the  Federal  court.  If  a  Federal 
court  determines  that  this  Is  reasonable, 
often  they  then  immediately  assess  you 
tliree  times  the  amount  that  was  offered 
plus  reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Now  there  is  nothing  complicated  In 
this  section  of  the  law  and  there  is 
nothing  intricate  that  is  hard  to  under- 
stand— If  you  know  and  If  you  under- 
stand that  if  you  pass  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  you  are  unable  to  agree  with 
the  copjrright  owner,  he  can  immediately 
take  you  into  Federal  court  under  this 
section  and  require  of  you  to  pay  three 
times  the  amount  that  was  offered. 

That  is  just  the  beginning. 

Now  let  us  go  to  another  highly  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  to  show  you 
where  the  Federal  Government  becomes 
a  collecting  agency  for  three  organiza- 
tions; namely.  ASCAP,  BMI,  and  SESAC. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  they 
have  most  of  the  right  to  collect  royal- 
ties from  the  copyright  owners  through- 
out the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  in  the  legislation,  and  you 
can  begin  reading  on  page  20  and  21, 
you  come  up  with  this  kind  of  require- 
ment— that  every  jukebox  owner  must 
file  with  the  copyright  department  here 
in  Washington  the  exact  location  of  that 
jukebox.  After  that  filing,  if  you  should 
move  that  jukebox,  you  must,  within  30 
days,  notify  the  Copyright  OfBce  here 
In  Washington. 

They  talk  about — oh,  these  people 
should  get  together.  But  let  us  examine 
page  21  of  this  bill.  There  is  nothing 
intricate  about  that.  All  it  says  is  that 
if  you  do  not  want  to  pay  and  get  a 
license  from  ASCAP,  BMI,  and  SESAC, 
or  anybody  else,  then  you  do  this — every 
3  months  you  take  the  record — and  not 
the  records  that  you  use— but  the  ca- 
pacity for  your  machine — which  Is  3 
cents  a  record — or  the  capacity,  accord- 
ing to — and  I  do  not  know  who  under  this 
law  is  going  to  determine  what  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  machine  may  be — Register 
of  Copyright — to  make  that  determina- 
tion. But  if  you  do  not  want  to  pay 
tribute — which  Is  unlimited  in  nature  to 
these  three  organizations — then  you 
must,  every  3  months,  send  3  cents  to  the 
copyright  owner  for  their  use  in  that  box 
for  that  3  months. 

Then  you  must  also  send  to  every  other 
owner  of  a  copyright  in  that  box  a  list  of 
those  that  are  In  the  box.  Hien  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  not  being  content  with 
burdening  them  every  3  months,  you 
have  to  file  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
the  Copyright  Office  a  complete  list  of 
every  record  in  that  machine  throughout 
the  year  before.  In  addition.  If  you  make 
any  mistakes  along  the  line  and  you  do 
not  pay  on  time,  you  are  an  infringer. 

In  addition,  turning  to  page  22  of  the 
bill,  what  did  the  authors  of  the  bill  do? 
They  wotild  make  it  a  criminal  penalty 
if  you  make  a  mistake,  and  you  could  be 
fined,  mind  you,  not  more  than  $2,500 
for  any  of  these  violations. 

Is  there  or  has  there  been  any  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  that  this  Con- 
gress or  the  people  of  America  would  ever 
approve   a  piece  of  legislation  which 


would  put  the  Copyright  OfBce  in  the 
position  of  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  people  who  desire  to  control  and 
collect  from  $12  to  $30  million  if  we 
enact  this  legislation? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  regret  that  I  am  un- 
able to  give  the  gentleman  additional 
time.  Opponents  of  the  measure  have 
had  20  minutes  from  this  side.  I  must 
yield  5  minutes  now  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
Faulty  Information  Indeed  sort  of  wraps 
him  around  and  covers  him  like  a 
blanket,  and  there  is  not  even  a  hole  in 
It. 

There  Is  an  enthusiastic  but  unfortu- 
nate attempt  on  the  part  of  organized 
jukebox  owners  to  deprive  composers, 
lyricists,  and  poets  of  their  just  due. 

I  am  interested  Ih  music,  and  I  am 
sure  you  are  Interested  in  music.  Mu- 
sic washes  away  the  dust  of  life.  I  am 
Interested  in  songs.  You  are  interested 
in  songs.  You  remember  the  man  who 
said,  "Let  me  make  the  songs  of  the  Na- 
tion and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 
Songs  are  a  part  of  our  very  existence. 
Music  is  a  universal  language.  It  needs 
no  translation.  This  bill  protects  crea- 
tive music  and  song.  And  yet  these 
jukebox  people  want  to  publicly  per- 
form the  creative  work  of  authors,  song- 
writers, composers,  and  poets  and  pay 
nothing  for  it,  whereas  if  those  works 
are  produced  or  performed  In  movies  or 
cabarets  or  over  television  or  radio — in 
fact  performed  anywhere  publically  for 
profit — payment  is  accorded  the  creator. 
But  these  jukebox  people,  because  of 
the  exemption  In  the  law  that  goes  back 
to  1909,  have  not  been  passing  a  red  cent. 
And  they  still  do  not  wish  to  pay. 

You  remember  the  history  of  Stephen 
Foster,  the  author  of  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  "Jeannie  With  the  Light  Brown 
Hair,"  and  "Swanee  River"? 

He  lies  in  a  nameless  grave  because  he 
could  not  get  royalties.  He  could  not 
get  his  due.  That  Is  what  may  happen 
to  many  of  these  songwriters  if  they  can- 
not get  their  due.  I  want  songs  to  be 
produced.  I  want  authors  and  writers 
encouraged.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  wamts  to  abet  the  efforts  of  the 
Jukebox  people  who  have,  I  notice,  estab- 
lished a  great  lobby  in  the  last  few  days 
in  and  around  these  Chambers  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  this  bill — prevent 
royalties  going  to  creative  artists. 

The  Jukebox  provision  is  only  one  of 
many  provisions  of  this  bill.  This  is  a 
complete  revision  of  the  copyright  code. 
The  Judiciary  Conmiittee  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  revise  the  laws  and  we  are  revis- 
ing the  copyright  code  here.  It  would 
be  a  pity  If  we  would  not  grant  a  rule 
because  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  those  who  think  like  him  feel  we 
should  not  have  a  copyright  revision — 
long  overdue — we  have  not  revised  the 
code  since  1909 — ^because  they  find  a 


detail  that  they  do  not  like,  tlie  jukebox 
provision. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  songwriters  in  Europe  have  been  all 
through  this  experience.  Read  the  rec- 
ord in  Europe,  and  we  find  the  same  kinds 
of  debates  In  the  various  assemblies  in 
Europe.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  jukebox  people  must  pay  their 
dues.  What  are  they  pajring?  In  Bra- 
zil, for  example,  they  pay  per  jukebox 
$24  to  $30;  in  Denmark,  they  pay  $60;  In 
France,  they  pay  $65  to  $70  for  each  juke- 
box; in  Holland,  they  pay  trom  $9  to  $135. 
depending  upon  the  location;  in  Spain, 
$30  to  $90;  in  Sweden,  $20  to  $198:  In 
England,  $30.  Yet  these  people  want  to 
go  scot  free  and  pay  nothing  to  the  men 
who  give  their  lives,  thetr  blood,  their 
sweat,  and  their  tears  to  making  these 
sorigs. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  who 
is  behind  this  bill?  I  will  read  the  im- 
posing array — I  cannot  read  them  all  be- 
cause there  are  too  many.  They  are :  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Patent  Law  Association,  the  Registrar  of 
Copyrights,  the  Archivists  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  American  Textbook  Pub- 
lishers Association,  the  Authors'  League 
of  America,  the  American  Book  I*ublish- 
ers*  Coimcil,  the  Guild  of  Composers  and 
Authors,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Publishers'  Pro- 
tective Association.  I  could  go  on  and 
give  many  more,  but  the  ones  I  have 
given  should  suffice  to  Indicate  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  is  woefully  in 
error  and  that  we  should  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
K'^tenmder].  briefiy. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  conunend  my  chairman  for 
the  remarks  he  made.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  have  more  to  say  about  the  juke- 
boxes, as  the  chairman  suggested,  which 
is  but  one  small  part  of  this  bill. 

I  did  want  to  announce  briefiy  at  this 
time  that  the  subcommittee  will  submit 
several  amendments  dealing  with  the 
county  fair,  with  Instructional  television 
broadcasts,  with  section  111  dealing  with 
CATV.  The  amendments  to  section  111, 
it  will  be  explained,  are  not  highly  sig- 
nificant amendments  in  terms  of  sub- 
stance. They  are  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarification.  I  do  believe  the 
Members  should  be  aware  of  this. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  after  lengthy 
consideration — and  these  are  the  hear- 
ings— reported  out  this  bill  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  3.  The  Committee  on  Rules  heard 
all  those  who  desired  to  be  heard  and 
reported  out  the  rule  11  to  4.  It  seems 
to  be  obvious  that  this  rule  should  be 
adopted,  the  bill  debated,  and  we  should 
let  the  House  decide  what  it  wants  to  do 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado) there  were — ayes  66,  noes  12. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
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make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  347.  nays  42,  not  voting  43.  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.  57] 
TEAS— 347 


AbblU 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andencm,  m. 

Andenon, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Athbrook 

Astamore 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcber 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blngbam 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 
Cedar  berg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Oorman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Ctirtla 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Donohue 


Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bllberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pallon 

ParbBteln 

fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Qerald  R. 

Ford, 

WtlUam  D. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Oardner 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Good  ell 

Ooodllng 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grover 

Oubeer 

Gude 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bcbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  liiass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelaon 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King,  N.T, 


Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landnim 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuIloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

MalUtard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Matblas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

BflUs 

Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Mlnsball 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  ni. 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

R«ld,  lU. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 


Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 


Baring 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Burleson 

Cabell 

Cohelan 

de  la  Garza 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  La. 

Fino 

Fisher 

Gross 


Hall 


Smith,  Oallf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

tniman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

NAYS— 43 

Henderson 

Holland 

HuU 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kazen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  Ia. 

McClure 

McMillan 

Mahon 

MUler,  CaUf . 

Moore 


Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wballey 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WlUlams,  Pa. 

WllllB 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  B. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Morris,  N.  Mez. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Stratton 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Whitener 

Young 


NOT  VOTINa— 48 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Betts 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Dawson 

Derwinakl 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Downing 

Plynt 

Fraser 


Friedel 

Oarmats 

Olalmo 

Gray 

Griffiths 

HaUeck 

Hawkins 

Herlong 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 


Pollock 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Steed 

WldnaU 

WlUlams,  Miss. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.    WUUams    of    Mississippi    with    Mr. 
Prtedel. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Ur.  Broom* 
Qeld. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  ISr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  lir.  Pool. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Oray. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  iSi.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mrs.  Orlffltbs. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VISIT  BY  THE  HONORABLE  SEIKO 
MATSUOKA,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OP 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  RYU- 
KYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  <»1- 
leagues.  especially  those  who  had  oc- 
caslon  to  be  away  from  the  city  during 
the  Easter  recess,  to  the  current  Infor- 
mal visit  to  the  United  States  by  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman  from  one  of  the 
most  respected  Island  communities  in 
the  western  Pacific.  He  is  the  Honorable 
Seiho  Matsuoka,  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Mr.  Matsuoka  arrived  in  Washington 
in  the  late  afternoon  of  March  28  and 
conferred  with  President  Johnson  the 
very  next  day.  Along  with  the  Honor- 
able DANIEL  K.  iHouYE,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  accompanying  Mr.  Matsuoka 
to  the  White  House.  Many  of  us  have 
also  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  this 
distinguished  gentleman,  who,  as  a  pro- 
fessional engineer,  trained  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  statesman,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  has  done  this  while  main- 
tain an  unwavering  friendship  for  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  not  only  my  own 
sentiments,  but  those  of  the  entire 
House,  when  I  say.  "Welcome,  Mr.  Mat- 
suoka, may  the  friendship  between  your 
people  and  the  American  people  con- 
tinue in  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  as 
we  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  better 
world  of  peace  and  brotherhood." 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2512)  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THk  COMMPrrXE  OF  THZ  WHOL« 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HH.  2512,  with  Mr. 
Dent  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ciller], 
will  be  recognized  for  1  '/4  hours,  and  the 
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gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCttlloch], 
will  be  recognized  for  1  Vi  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  marks  an  epoch 
as  the  House  considers  and,  I  am  con- 
fident, enacts  the  first  general  revision 
of  the  Nation's  copyright  laws  in  nearly 
60  years. 

OriginaUy  enacted  in  1790.  by  the  First 
Congress,  those  laws  have  been  com- 
pletely revised  only  three  times  since. 
The  last  revision  occurred  in  1909.  This 
was  In  the  horse  suid  buggy  era.  long  be- 
fore our  technological  development  of 
radio,  television,  CATV,  Telstar,  tape 
recorders,  long-playing  high-fidelity  rec- 
ords, video  tape  recordings,  electronic 
computers.  Xerox  copying  machines,  and 
many  other  modem  wonders.  These 
technological  advances  have  brought 
into  being  whole  new  industries  and  new 
methods  for  the  reproduction  and  dis- 
semination of  copyrighted  works. 

Copyright  legislation  is  premised  on 
the  constitutional  presumption  that  the 
public  will  benefit  through  promotion  of 
science  and  useful  arts  if  authors  are 
given  exclusive  rights  to  their  writings 
for  limited  periods.  The  test  of  copy- 
right legislation  Is  first,  how  much  will 
it  stimulate  authorship  and  so  benefit 
the  public,  and  second,  how  much  will 
the  monopoly  grsuited  be  detrimental  to 
the  public?  The  granting  of  exclusive 
rights  under  the  proper  terms  and  con- 
ditions, confers  a  public  benefit  that  out- 
weighs the  evils  of  the  temporary 
monopoly. 

The  present  copyright  law,  enacted  In 
1909.  Is  no  longer  adequate  to  Its  func- 
tion. Revision  is  long  overdue.  The  bill 
before  the  House  reflects  more  than  12 
years  of  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Copyright  Office  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  representatives  of  the  many 
groups  and  Interests  directly  concerned 
with  copyright,  to  reconcile  differences 
and  find  solutions  to  the  multitude  of 
problems  in  this  field. 

During  the  89th  Congress  the  Copy- 
right Subcommittee  devoted  22  days  of 
public  hearings  to  the  measure.  It  heard 
more  than  150  witnesses  from  every  seg- 
ment of  the  copyright  community.  To 
make  itself  expert  in  this  complex  area. 
It  held  more  thsm  50  2-hour  executive 
sessions  evaluating  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  parties. 

More  than  this,  to  its  great  credit  the 
subcommittee  has  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged continuing  negotiations  be- 
tween interest  groups.  Some  of  these 
negotiations  have  produced  agreements 
which  are  embodied  In  the  bill.  Others 
are  scheduled  to  continue  beyond  enact- 
ment of  the  revision  and  will  facilitate 
prompt  further  legislative  action,  should 
It  become  necessary.  With  the  tremen- 
dous acceleration  of  modern  technologi- 
cal change,  constant  congressional  over- 
sight, assisted  by  the  parties  affected,  has 
become  an  essential  element  of  effective 
legislation  In  this  fleld. 

A  civilization  lives  on  in  future  genera- 
tions through  the  works  of  its  creation. 
An  effective  copyright  law  that  takes  into 
account    the    continuing    technological 


revolution  and  recognizes  Individual  au- 
thorship as  an  Indispensable  national 
resource  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of 
creative  activity.  Although  no  measure 
as  complex  and  far  reaching  as  a  copy- 
right law  revision  can  hope  to  meet  all 
objections  of  all  Interested  parties,  the 
bill  before  the  House  reflects  the  Intri- 
cate network  of  relationships  among  the 
many  groups  and  Industries  dependent 
upon  works  created  by  authors,  and  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  reconcile  conflicting 
Interests  as  fairly  as  possible.  I  invoke 
its  favorable  consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  If  it  is  a  technical  question, 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  It  be  addressed 
either  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  PoFF],  or  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kastenheies],  who  have 
been  thoroughly  steeped  in  all  of  the 
technicalities  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  Is  a  technical  question  or  not,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  question  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  himself  some  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  time  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  I  want  to 
ask  concerns  a  provision  on  page  7  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  a  new  provision,  as  I  understand 
It.  I  do  not  find  It  in  the  comparison  of 
the  new  and  old  provisions  of  this  bill. 
On  what  basis  is  the  United  Nations 
brought  Into  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
have  the  gentlemen  I  mentioned  an- 
swer that  question,  because  they  were 
most  assiduous  in  their  attendance  at 
meetings  and  heard  representatives  of 
the  State  Department  and  undoubtedly 
that  question  was  propounded  and  an- 
swered. I  think  you  will  get  a  satis- 
factory answer  from  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise  Informally  to  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive a  message. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairmsm.  St.  Francis  deSales 
once  said:  "Be  brief  when  you  cannot  be 
good."  I  doubt  If  anyone  can  be  as 
Informative  In  discussing  this  legislation 
as  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
have  worked  so  long,  so  hard,  and  so  ably 
to  produce  It.  The  product  of  their  woric 
is  mcmumental.  Therefore,  I  shall  be 
brief. 

I  might  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  by 
succinctly  setting  fortii  the  general  his- 
torical context  In  which  this  legislation 
might   properly   be   considered.    Copy- 


right Is  a  constitutional  right,  even 
though  the  word  Is  found  nowhere  In  the 
Constitution.  Article  I,  clause  8  of  the 
Constitution  states : 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  ...  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

When  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution 
met  in  Philadelphia  to  coi^der  which 
powers  might  best  be  entrusted  to  the 
National  Government,  there  appears  to 
have  been  virtual  unanimity  in  deter- 
mining that  copyright  should  be  hicluded 
within  the  Federal  sphere.  Although  the 
constitutional  committee  proceedings, 
which  considered  the  copyright  clause, 
were  conducted  in  secret,  it  is  known 
that  the  final  form  of  the  clause  was 
adopted  without  debate.  Moreover,  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  43  devoted  but  a  single 
paragraph  to  the  efficacy  of  both  the 
copyright  and  patent  power. 

Copyright  has  to  do  with  the  craft  of 
the  author,  the  composer,  and  the  artist. 
CopjT^ght  law  can  be  traced  back  to  an 
English  statute  of  1710  which  secured  to. 
authors  of  books  the  sole  right  of  pub- 
lishing them  for  designated  periods.  Our 
whole  law  relative  to  literature  and  ar- 
tistic property  is  essentially  an  inherit- 
ance from  England.  It  seems  that  from 
the  time  "whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  the  au- 
thor's right  to  his  manuscript  has  been 
recognized  on  principles  of  natural  Jus- 
tice, being  the  product  of  his  Intellectual 
labor  and  as  much  his  own  property  as 
the  substance  on  which  he  wrote  It. 

In  Blackstone's  "Commentaries."  I 
foimd  that  he  associates  this  right  with 
the  law  of  occupancy,  which  Involves 
personal  labor  and  results  in  property 
becoming  one's  own.  But  long  before 
Blackstone,  an  Irish  King  enunciated  the 
same  principle  In  settling  a  question  of 
property  rights  In  a  manuscript  in  de- 
claring: "To  every  cow  her  calf." 

If  one  examines  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion he  will  discover  that  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  several  States  passed 
laws  to  afford  protection  to  authors. 
These  laws  were  of  course  limited  in  op- 
eration to  the  boimdaries  of  each  State. 
Hence,  if  the  author  of  one  State  wished 
to  secure  protection  for  his  work 
throughout  other  States  he  was  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  a  multitude  of 
laws.  By  and  large,  a  parallel  situation 
existed  in  Europe  In  this  period  of  our 
historical  development.  Yet  in  our  land, 
where  everyone  spoke  the  same  language 
and  read  the  same  books,  it  became  Im- 
perative that  we  have  a  imlform  national 
law.  This  need  was  the  predicate  for  ar- 
ticle I.  clause  8  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  following 
the  first  Congress  of  1790  and  the  sub- 
sequent Congresses  of  1831.  1870.  and 
1909  in  exercising  our  constitutional 
powers  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts,  by  enacting  copy- 
right law. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  should  be  aware  that  this  legis- 
lative proposal  Is  truly  the  product  of 
legislative  initiative.  H.R.  2512  is  not  a 
proposal  of  the  White  House.  It  Is  not 
the  work  of  an  executive  agency.    It  Is 
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the  work,  and  the  exclusive  work,  of  the 
Congress  and  its  committees.  Work 
which  has  Involved  some  12  3rears  of 
study,  debate,  discussion,  drafting,  and 
redrafting.      x 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  pay  high  tribute 
to  the  able  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  worked  so  long  and  dili- 
gently in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
House.  On  balance  I  believe  it  to  be 
fair  and  jiist  in  its  treatment  of  the  re- 
spective Interests  which  are  affected  by 
the  copyright  law.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  has  accomplished  a  remark- 
able task  in  reconciling  many  conilicting 
Interests  as  fairly,  as  justly,  and  as  con- 
structively as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  after  the  Congress  works  its  will  on 
this  legislation  that  it  will  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  our  country  that  HJ%.  2512  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana tMr.  Wnxis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
for  some  18  years.  Since  the  time  of 
Joe  Bryson,  our  late-lamented  deceased 
colleague,  than  whom  there  was  no  finer 
humorist  or  better  story-teller.  Joe 
Bryson  and  I  in  our  older  years  became 
friends  somehow  of  the  jukebox  opera- 
tors as  against  ASCAP  and  BMI.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  fair  to  say.  I  must  add, 
however,  that  we  have  never  been,  as 
far  as  I  recall,  as  zealous  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!. 

Then  an  Incident  happened  which 
caused  my  enthusiasm  to  be  blimted  vis- 
a-vis the  jukebox  of  America. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
[Mr.  Celler]  some  years  ago  asked 
ASCAP  and  the  jukebox  operators  to  try 
to  meet  and  to  reach  an  accommodation 
of  views,  and  to  tell  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  what  programs  and  what 
foi-m  of  bill  would  be  satisfactory  to  them 
both.  They  agreed.  They  did  meet  in 
Chicago.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler]  sent  Cy  Brickfield, 
then  an  attorney  for  my  subcommittee, 
and  now  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

While  in  Chicago,  unfortimately,  the 
jukebox  operators  slammed — litersdly 
slammed — the  door  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Brickfield. 

I  think  it  Is  so  imfortunate  that  the 
jukebox  operators  permitted  themselves 
to  be  so  autocratic — yes,  I  will  almost 
say  highhanded — vls-a-vls  the  chairman 
of  my  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
words  of  commendation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Bob  Kastenmeier; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  E>ick 
PoFT,  who  headed  these  lengthy  hear- 
ings which  resxilted  In  the  bill  before 
you. 

They  held  22  days  of  hearings.  They 
examined  over  150  witnesses.  After  the 
hearings  they  had  over  50  executive  ses- 
sions and  asked  penetrating  questions 
of  the  lawyers  for  the  committee  and  of 
the  downtovra  copyright  people,  and  now 
the  final  product  of  their  labors  Is  be- 
fore you  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  It  shows 
what  men  can  do  when  they  have  dedi- 


cation  to    duty,    scholarship.   Industry, 
practicality,  and  conunonsense. 

I  felt  that  I  should  bestow  this  acco- 
lade of  praise  on  my  good  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Bob  Kastenmeier,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  Dick 
PoFF,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate first  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  deserve  credit  for  the  legislative 
package  which  is  on  the  Speaker's  desk. 

I  have  first  reference  to  the  dlstm- 
gulshed  Register  of  Copyrights,  Hon. 
Abraham  L.  Kaminsteln;  to  his  deputy. 
Mr.  George  D.  Cary;  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  office,  Mr.  Abe  A.  Gold- 
man, and  to  the  Assistant  Register. 
Barbara  A.  Ringer. 

I  hope  it  will  not  sound  extravagant 
when  I  say  that  In  all  of  the  rolls  of  the 
dvll  service,  I  believe  you  will  not  find 
servants  of  the  public  who  surpass  in 
knowledge,  in  talent,  in  brilliance  and  in 
objectivity  the  individuals  I  have  just 
named. 

Theirs  has  been  an  Intellectual  labor, 
but  more  than  that  a  labor  of  love,  ex- 
tending now  for  a  12-year  period  since 
Congress  first,  in  1955,  decided  that  the 
copyright  law  last  revised  in  major  form 
in  1909  should  be  modernized  to  be 
adaptable  to  the  revolutionary  changes 
in  technology  which  have  transpired  in 
the  interim. 

This  body  and  the  other  body  in  every 
legislative  appropriation  bill  since  1955 
have  funded  the  study  guided  by  the 
Copyright  Office. 

The  Copyright  Office  made  its  report  in 
1961.  Since  that  time  patiently,  me- 
thodically, carefully,  productively,  they 
have  met  with  all  whose  interests  might 
be  affected  by  the  legislation  imder 
draftsmanship. 

Over  the  years  since  that  report  was 
Issued,  remarkable  accord  has  been 
achieved.  Many  controversies  have  been 
put  at  rest  because  reasonable  minds 
have  come  together.  There  remain  con- 
troversies to  be  sure — and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  those  controversies  be  ven- 
tilated in  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  challenge 
the  motivation  of  any  person  who  offers 
any  amendment  during  the  course  of  this 
debate,  and  I  would  hope  that  none  who 
finds  himself  in  that  posture  would  ques- 
tion the  motivations  of  those  of  us  who 
so  vigorously  support  this  bill  &s  a 
package. 

I  do  not  contend.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  in  all  of  its  many  parts  is  per- 
fect. It  is  not  the  bill  which  I  would 
have  written  had  the  pen  been  mine 
alone.  Of  course,  that  is  true  of  every 
other  member  of  the  subcommittee.  Yet 
I  submit  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
report  will  reflect  to  the  objective  mind 
that  what  the  subcommittee  has  agreed 
upon  is  the  middle  course  that  does  the 
most  eqTiity  to  the  most  diverse  Interests. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  my 
purpose  to  support  this  measure  in  full 
and  to  resist  those  amendments  which 
I  feel  in  a  substantive  way  would  alter 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  legislation. 
As  the  distingxiished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  already  Indicated,  a  num- 


ber of  amendments  of  a  clarifying  and 
technical  nature,  those  which  give  voice 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  Committee,  will 
be  offered  as  subcommittee  amendments 
at  the  appropriate  time.  Those  amend- 
ments will  at  least  m  part  meet  some  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  correspondence  and  tele- 
phone calls  you  have  received  In  the  last 
several  hours.  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
derstood to  say.  however,  that  they  wUl 
meet  them  entirely.  There  remain  sub- 
stantial areas  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  imdertake, 
except  in  response  to  specific  and  defini- 
tive questions,  to  deal  at  any  great 
length  with  the  technical  parts  of  the 
bill  during  this  discourse.  Rather,  I 
think  it  is  fundamental  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  what  we  are  about  to 
understand  the  concept  of  copsrright. 

What  is  c<H)yright?  Literally,  it  is  the 
right  to  copy.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 
It  Is  a  right  of  property.  As  a  property 
right,  copyright  is  personalty  as  distin- 
guished from  realty  and  intangible  as 
distmguished  from  tangible  or  physical. 

The  copyright  property  right  Is  none- 
theless a  product,  a  commodity,  a  crea- 
tion of  the  labors  of  the  mind.  As  such, 
It  Is  uniquely  an  asset  which  belongs  to 
its  creator.  Such  an  asset  deserves  the 
protection  of  the  law  just  as  much  as 
the  physical  creation  of  the  labors  of 
the  body. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution 
thought  so.  In  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  they  wrote: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
reepectlve  writings  and  discoveries. 

The  coiutitutlonal  mandate  had  two 
essential  purposes.  The  first  was  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  individual  for 
his  own  sake.  The  second  was  "to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts"  for  the  Nation's  sake.  The  two 
purposes  were  mterrelated.  Protection 
and  reward  of  the  Individual  author  was 
the  incentive  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
intellectual  labor  and  the  literary  crea- 
tivity the  new  Nation  needed  for  growth. 

The  constitutional  copyright  clause 
strikes  a  proper  balance  between  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of 
society.  The  author's  exclusive  right  is 
secured  to  him  only  "for  limited  times." 
Thereafter,  his  creation  falls  into  the 
public  domain;  his  property  becomes 
society's  property. 

The  Corlstltutlon  says  that  the  au- 
thor's right  m  his  intellectual  property 
shaU  be  exclusive.  However,  under  its 
power  to  "secure"  the  right.  Congress 
has  some  discretion  in  defining  the 
dimensions  of  the  right  that  Is  to  be 
exclusive.  Accordingly.  Congress  his- 
torically has  circumscribed  the  right 
with  qualifications,  limitations,  and  ex- 
ceptions. These  limitations  upon  the 
individual's  rights,  like  the  llmitationa 
upon  the  term  of  his  rights,  have  been 
made  out  of  deference  to  society's 
broEwler  rights. 

There  Is  yet  a  third  kind  of  limitation 
upon  the  author's  copyright.  Copyright 
is  not  a  monopoly  in  the  sense  that  a 
patent  is  a  monopoly.  Copyright  secures 
only  the  property  right  In  the  manner 
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and  content  of  the  expression.  Facts 
and  ideas  recited  or  systems  and  proc- 
esses described  by  the  author  are  freely 
available  to  the  public  at  large  and  the 
author  has  no  power  under  copyright  to 
prescribe  their  use.  A  photographer's 
copyright  empowers  him  to  prohibit  the 
copying  and  use  of  his  original  photo- 
graph. However,  it  gives  him  no  power 
to  prevent  another  photographer  from 
standing  in  the  same  spot  and  taking  a 
picture  of  the  same  object  with  the  same 
lighting,  focus,  and  shutter  speed,  even 
if  the  second  picture  Is  Identical  to  the 
first. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  copy- 
right is  a  property  right,  it  is  a  unique 
right  because  it  is  qualified  and  abbre- 
viated. Conventional  property  laws  on 
realty  and  personalty  are  inappropriate 
to  copyright  property. 

Congress  adopted  the  first  Federal 
copyright  law  m  1790.  Since  then,  three 
revisions  have  been  enacted  at  intervals 
of  four  decades.  The  Isist  revision  in 
1909  is  essentially  still  the  law  today. 
The  law  which  helped  to  promote  the 
country's  technological  growth  h£is  not 
kept  pace  with  the  Nation's  progress  in 
science  and  the  useful  arts.  That  very 
technological  progress,  wholesome  as  it 
is.  now  begins  to  threaten  the  value  of 
copyright.  And  the  threat  is  not  only 
to  the  value  of  the  copyright  to  the  copy- 
right owner  but  to  the  value  of  the  copy- 
right to  the  further  technological  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation.  In  the  half  century 
since  the  1909  revision,  users  of  copy- 
right material  such  as  radio,  television, 
motion  pictures,  and  sound  recordings 
have  grown  from  iiifancy  to  maturity. 
The  capacity  for  copying  and  commurU- 
cating  copyright  material  by  mechanical 
and  electronic  devices  has  mushroomed. 
The  communications  satellite  is  a  reality. 
Now  we  are  In  the  age  of  computers  with 
their  infinite  ability  to  store,  manipulate, 
and  retrieve  data  subject  to  copyright. 
On  the  horizon  is  the  laser  beam  which 
has  a  versatility  for  the  use  of  literary 
property  which  might  make  all  present 
techniques  obsolete. 

The  Congress  has  a  clear  and  present 
duty.  We  must  move  to  close  the  copy- 
right gap  which  has  already  opened  and, 
as  best  we  can,  adapt  the  law  to  accom- 
modate future  changes  in  the  technology 
which  progress  is  bound  to  bring.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  2512.  I  earnestly 
believe  It  achieves  that  purpose  as  ef- 
fectively and  fairly  as  the  multitude  of 
conflicting  rights  and  equities  permit. 

The  bill  contains  seven  chapters.  All 
are  important.  Three,  chapters  1,  3,  and 
5.  represent  what  I  regard  as  the  func- 
tional organs.  Of  these  three,  chapter  1 
is  the  heart. 

Chapter  1  Is  divided  broadly  into  two 
parts.  The  first  six  sections  tell  us  what 
can  be  copyrighted  and  what  rights  are 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  copyright 
owner.  The  remaining  10  sections  define 
the  limitations,  qualifications,  and  excep- 
tions to  those  rights. 

What  can  be  copyrighted?  Any  origi- 
nal work  of  authorship  can  be  copy- 
righted when  it  becomes  fixed  in  any 
tangible  medlimi  of  expression  which  can 
be  seen,  copied,  or  communicated.  A 
work  of  authorship  Includes,  but  Is  not 
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limited  to,  literary  works;  musical 
works,  Including  any  accompanying 
words;  dramatic  works.  Including  any 
accompanying  music;  pantomimes  and 
choreographic  works;  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  sculptural  works;  motion  pictures, 
and  other  audiovisual  works  and  soimd 
recordings. 

What  rights  with  respect  to  these 
works  are  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
copyright  owner?  They  are  five  in  num- 
ber— reproduction,  adaptation,  publica- 
tion, public  performance,  and  public 
display. 

In  what  way  are  these  exclusive  rights 
Umlted?  Sections  107  through  116, 10  In 
all,  state  a  score  of  more  limitations, 
qualifications,  and  exceptions.  All  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  property  of 
the  copyright  owner  and  enlarging  the 
rights  of  the  public  to  use  the  property. 
Five  of  these  10  sections  are  the  most 
consequential. 

Section  107  gives  statutory  recognition 
to  the  doctrine  of  "fair  use"  as  now  de- 
fined In  case  law.  Notwithstanding  the 
copyright  owner's  exclusive  rights,  the 
courts  have  held  that  others  may  make 
a  "fair  use"  of  portions  of  literary  prop- 
erty for  purposes  considered  to  be  In  the 
national  Interest.  Section  107  identi- 
fies these  uses  to  Include  criticism,  com- 
ment, news  reporting,  teaching,  scholar- 
ship, and  research.  It  also  defines  the 
tests  to  be  applied  m  determining 
whether  the  use  Is  fair.  These  are: 
First,  the  purpose  and  character  of  the 
use;  second,  the  nature  of  the  copy- 
righted work;  third,  the  amount  and 
substantiality  of  the  portion  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole;  and  fourth,  the  effect 
of  the  use  upon  the  potential  market  for 
the  work. 

Educators  were  concerned  that  case 
law  had  not  yet  pronounced  definitely 
on  the  new  techniques  of  photocopying 
and  other  modern  methods  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  subcommittee  supplied  that 
omission  by  providing  that  fair  use  can 
Include  "use  by  reproduction  in  copies 
or  phonorecords  or  by  any  other  means" 
specified  by  the  statute. 

Educators  also  felt  that  the  minimum 
statutory  damages  clause  might  imduly 
deter  teachers  from  utilizing  the  fair  use 
privilege  amd  discourage  them  from  ex- 
perimenting with  diversified  teaching 
techniques.  The  subcommittee,  recog- 
nizing that  even  judges  disagree  as  to 
what  in  a  particular  situation  is  and  Is 
not  fair  use,  provides  in  section  504  that 
statutory  damages  can  be  remitted  en- 
tirely if  the  court  finds  that  the  teacher 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  copies  he  made  constituted  fair  use. 

Section  110  states  certain  exemptions 
from  the  copyright  owner's  exclusive 
rights  of  performsmce  and  display  of  his 
property.  The  first  applies  to  face-to- 
face  teaching  activities  In  nonprofit 
schools.  Performances  and  displays  by 
instructors  and  pupils  of  copyrighted 
works  are  exempt  from  Infringement  lia- 
bility when  held  In  a  classroom  in  the 
course  of  such  activities. 

The  second  exemption  applies  to  In- 
structional broadcasting.  The  exemp- 
tion applies  to  the  display  of  any  copy- 
righted work  and  to  the  p>erformance  of 
any   nondramatlc   literary   or   musical 


work.  The  exemption  does  not  extend  to 
educational  broadcasts  to  the  public  at 
large.  With  the  advent  of  communica- 
tion satellites,  educational  broadcasts  can 
ultimately  reach  every  consumer  in  the 
Nation,  and  this  could  completely  de- 
stroy the  copyright  owner's  market  for 
his  work.  Accordingly,  the  exemption  Is 
confined  to  Instructional  broadcasting 
that  is  an  adjunct  to  the  actual  class- 
work  of  nonprofit  schools  or  is  primarily 
for  people  who  cannot  be  brought  to- 
gether In  classrooms  such  as  preschool 
children,  displaced  workers,  Illiterates, 
and  shut-ins. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  committee  Intended 
In  this  section  of  the  bill  to  Include  in- 
structional television  college  credit 
courses.  These  telecourses  are  aimed  at 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
earnest  pursuit  of  higher  educational  de- 
grees who  are  imable  to  attend  daytime 
classes  due  to  dasi^lme  employment,  dis- 
tance from  campus,  or  for  some  other 
Intervening  reason.  So  long  as  these 
broadCEists  are  aimed  at  regularly  en- 
rolled students  and  conducted  by  recog- 
nized higher  educational  institutions,  the 
committee  believes  that  they  are  clearly 
within  the  language  of  section  110(2) 
(C)  (ii) .  Like  night  school  and  corre- 
spondence courses  before  them,  these 
telecourses  are  fast  becoming  a  valuable 
adjunct  of  the  normal  college  curricu- 
lum. 

The  third  exemption  extends  to  per- 
formances and  displays  of  certain  copy- 
righted works  in  the  course  of  religious 
services  at  a  place  of  worship. 

The  fourth  exemption  permits  certain 
nonprofit  organizations  to  perform  non- 
dramatic  literary  or  musical  works  with- 
out copyright  liability.  To  be  eligible, 
the  organization  must  pursue  no  com- 
mercial purpose,  must  not  pay  compen- 
sation to  performers,  promoters  or  orga- 
nizers for  the  performance  and  must 
make  no  admission  charge  unless  the  net 
receipts  thereof  are  used  for  educational, 
religious,  or  charitable  purposes.  If  an 
admission  fee  is  charged,  the  copyright 
owner  Is  entitled  to  prohibit  the  per- 
formance by  servmg  7  days'  notice  on  the 
organization.  This  Is  to  spare  him  from 
being  compelled  to  make  an  mvolimtary 
donation  of  the  use  of  his  property  to 
the  fundraising  activities  of  causes  to 
which  he  objects. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  certciln  provisions  of  HJl.  2512  per- 
taining to  audiovisual  materials  may  be 
subject  to  some  misinterpretation.  I 
therefore  offer  the  following  explanation 
of  those  provisions  so  that  the  legislative 
history  will  be  clear. 

The  term  "audiovisual  works"  are  lised 
In  HJl.  2512  Includes  all  motion  picture 
films,  videotapes,  fiJmstrips,  sets  of  slides, 
and  sets  of  overhead  transi>arencles.  In 
broad  terms.  It  Is  Intended  to  cover  all 
works  consisting  of  a  series  of  related 
Images  fixed  In  some  tangible  form, 
where  communication  of  the  fixed  im- 
ages to  the  viewer  inherently  requires 
some  type  of  machine  or  device.  A  series 
of  related  images  mcludes  any  group 
of  two  or  more  images  having  some  tjTje 
of  relationship  In  their  subject  matter 
which  gives  imlty  to  the  group  as  a 
whole.    However,  the  fact  that  sc«ne  or 
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all  of  the  Individual  Images  In  the  group 
wx>uld  also  constitute  sei>arate  works 
does  not  prevent  the  group  of  Images 
from  being  an  audiovisual  work. 

The  term  "nondramatlc  literary  or 
musical  work,"  which  defines  the  scope 
of  the  exemptions  in  sections  110  (2), 
(3) ,  and  (4) ,  was  not  Intended  to  include 
audiovisual  works  of  any  tsrpe,  though  an 
audiovisual  work  may  Include  some  non- 
dramatic  Uterary  material.  The  exemp- 
tion in  these  subsections  do  not  apply  to 
audiovisual  works.  Similarly  the  pro- 
vision of  section  112(b)  which  incorpo- 
rates by  reference  the  conditions  of  sec- 
tion 110(2)  was  not  Intended  to  sdlow 
the  making  of  an  ephemeral  copy  of  an 
audiovisual  work. 

The  performance  of  an  audiovisual 
work  Includes  a  fairly  broad  range  of  ac- 
tivities. It  includes  the  showing,  in  the 
course  of  a  presentation,  of  two  or  more 
related  Images  from  an  audiovisual  work. 
In  their  original  order  or  in  any  other 
order.  It  includes  the  showing  of  some 
of  the  frames  from  a  work  with  other 
frames  being  omitted.  However,  the 
showing  of  a  single  image  from  an  au- 
diovisual work  would  be  a  display  rather 
than  a  performance  of  the  work. 

Section  ill  grants  community  antenna 
television  systems  the  right  to  retransmit 
some  television  broadcasts  without  copy- 
right liability  suid  others  with  limited 
liability  only.  A  Federal  district  court 
has  niled  that  imder  the  present  law  all 
CATV  systems  are  fully  liable  for  all 
royalties  retransmissions  of  primary 
television  broadcasts  using  copyrighted 
works.  The  subcommittee  feels  that  the 
present  law  should  be  changed. 

There  is  some  confusion  about  the  defi- 
nition of  a  community  antenna  television 
system.  For  purposes  of  the  copyright 
law.  It  Is  a  commercial  subscription  serv- 
ice which  picks  up  broadcasts  originated 
by  others  and  retransmits  them  to  pay- 
ing subscribers  The  definition  does  not 
include  hotel  relays  to  private  rooms,  in- 
structional television,  or  nonprofit  boost- 
ers and  translators  operated  by  a  govern- 
mental body  or  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. 

By,  in  effect,  repealing  the  court  de- 
cision which  woiHd  impose  fuU  copyright 
liability  on  all  CATV's  in  all  situations, 
the  committee  recommends  H.R.  2512, 
which  would  exempt  them  in  some  situ- 
ations, make  them  fiilly  liable  In  some, 
and  provide  limited  liability  in  others. 

What  systems  would  be  exempt?  If 
the  CATV  provides  merely  a  "fill-In"  by 
retransmitting  the  broadcasts  of  a  local 
station  into  areas  which  would  normally 
be  reached  by  the  primary  broadcast  but 
for  the  Interference  of  terrain,  buildings, 
or  other  obstructions.  It  is  required  to 
pay  the  copyright  owner  nothing.  This 
Is  because  the  copyright  owner  has  not 
been  damaged  by  the  retransmission. 
The  primary  broadcaster,  the  local  tele- 
vision station,  has  already  paid  him  roy- 
alties based  upon  the  audience  within 
his  A  and  B  broadcast  contours,  includ- 
ing the  areas  blocked  by  topographical 
obstructions.  However,  in  those  special 
cases  where  the  CATV  is  retransmitting 
In  an  area  where  the  A  and  B  contours 
of  two  local  stations  overlap,  the  exemp- 
tion would  not  apply. 


What  CATV  systems  would  be  fully 
liable  to  copyright  owners  for  retrans- 
mission of  their  works?  There  are  two: 
First,  if  the  CATV  brings  programs  from 
an  outside  station  into  an  area  that  is 
already  adequately  served  by  local  sta- 
tions carrying  a  preponderance  of  the 
programs  of  each  of  the  national  net- 
works, then  it  is  required  to  pay  the 
copyright  owner  for  the  use  of  his  prop- 
erty. This  is  because  such  importation 
impairs  the  copyright  owner's  market  for 
his  property.  Even  if  he  could  sell  his 
work  to  one  of  the  networks  or  one  of  the 
local  stations,  the  amount  of  his  royalties 
would  be  reduced  by  the  same  ratio  the 
number  of  CATV  subscribers  bears  to 
the  total  audience  of  the  local  broad- 
caster. 

Second,  If  the  CATV  brings  In  from  an 
outside  station  a  program  for  which  the 
local  station  has  an  exclusive  license 
to  transmit  the  same  program  in  that 
area  and  the  local  station  has  given  the 
CATV  proper  notice  of  this  exclusive 
license,  then  the  CATV  must  pay  royal- 
ties to  the  copyright  owner.  This  is  be- 
cause the  exclusivity  which  the  copyright 
owner  sold  to  the  local  broadcaster  has 
been  destroyed  and  the  value  of  the  copy- 
righted property  has  been  impaired. 

What  CATV  systems  would  be  granted 
a  limitation  on  copsrright  liability?  If 
the  CATV  brings  Into  an  area  not  ade- 
quately served  by  all  major  networks 
a  program  from  an  outside  station  and 
no  local  station  has  an  exclusive  license 
for  that  program,  the  only  liability  on 
the  CATV  is  payment  of  a  reasonable 
license  fee.  The  copyright  owner  cannot 
collect  special  or  statutory  damages  but 
only  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  use  of  his 
property.  This  is  because  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  CATV  is  preempting  only  a  part 
of  the  copyright  owner's  potential  mar- 
ket for  his  property.  If  the  parties  can- 
not agree  upon  what  fee  Is  reasonable, 
the  court  will  determine  it  and  in  the 
process  is  authorized  by  the  bill  to  penal- 
ize either  party  if  he  has  refused  a  rea- 
sonable offer  made  by  the  other. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  exemptions 
and  limitations  on  liability  which  section 
111  grants  are  not  absolute.  They  can 
be  lost  if  the  CATV  engages  In  certain 
activities  other  than  simple  retransmis- 
sion. Thus,  if  the  exempt  CATV  alters 
the  primary  broadcasts,  originates  its 
own  programs  like  a  primary  broad- 
caster makes  a  specific  charge  for  a  par- 
ticular program — which  constitutes  pay 
TV — or  retransmits  a  closed-circuit  tele- 
cast, it  loses  its  exemption  and  becomes 
fully  liable  for  all  retransmissions. 

CATV  performs  a  useful  public  func- 
tion. The  exemptions  and  limitations 
on  copjrright  liability  which  this  legisla- 
tion grants  CATV  in  certain  situations 
promote  the  national  interest  by  expand- 
ing the  dissemination  of  information 
and  entertainment.  In  other  situations, 
however,  CATV  must  be  willing  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  other  people's  property, 
Just  as  they  are  obliged  to  pay  their 
utility  bills  and  the  other  expenses  which 
are  necessary  to  stay  in  biisiness. 

Section  116  is  a  limitation  upon  the 
copyright  owner's  exclusive  right  to  per- 
form his  work  by  coin-operated  phono- 
record  players.    Stated  differently,  sec- 


tion 116  gives  jukebox  operators  a  com- 
pulsory license  to  perform  the  copyright 
owner's  creation.  Without  section  116 
and  but  for  a  specific  exemption  written 
into  the  1909  statute,  Jukebox  operators 
would  be  fully  liable  for  every  record 
played  on  their  machines  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  that  other 
such  users  of  copyright  property  are 
liable. 

The  distinction  between  a  Jukebox  op- 
erator and  the  operator  or  owner  of  the 
establishment  in  which  the  jukebox  is 
located  must  be  clearly  understood  if 
section  116  is  to  be  clearly  understood. 
The  jukebox  operator  is  the  man  who 
owns  or  controls  a  number  of  record 
machines  which  he  places  under  lease 
or  commission  in  business  establish- 
ments. Section  116  specifically  exempts 
the  proprietor  as  long  as  he  discloses  the 
identity  of  the  jukebox  operator  who 
supplies  the  machines,  when  requested. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  compulsory  license 
to  use  the  copyright  owner's  property,  the 
jukebox  operator  is  required  to  record 
in  the  Copyright  Office  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, the  Identification  number  of  the 
phono-record  player,  the  capacity  of  the 
player,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
establishment  in  which  it  is  located. 
This  must  be  done  for  each  player  either 
before  or  within  1  month  after  it  Is 
placed  In  the  business  establishment.  A 
statement  containing  similar  informa- 
tion must  be  filed  in  January,  and  that 
statement  must  include  a  list  Identify- 
ing all  musical  works  used  in  the  ma- 
chine during  each  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ters of  the  preceding  year. 

Also  as  a  condition  to  receipt  of  a  com- 
pulsory license,  the  operator  must  aflBx 
to  the  record  player  a  certificate,  issued 
by  the  Copyright  OflBce.  attesting  to  the 
latest  filing  in  the  Copyright  Office  made 
by  the  operator.  Failure  to  acquire  a 
compulsory  license  would  render  each 
performance  of  a  copyrighted  work  fully 
actionable. 

In  order  to  collect  royalties  authorized 
by  the  legislation,  the  copyright  owner  is 
required  either  to  have  a  label  identify- 
ing himself  placed  on  each  record  and 
register  his  name  and  swldress  in  the 
Copyright  OflQce  or  he  must  serve  a  writ- 
ten claim  upon  the  operator  within  a 
specified  time. 

The  statutory  royalty  fixed  for  the 
compulsory  license  Is  3  cents  for  each 
composition  for  each  calendar  quarter  or 
a  smaller  unit  cost  calculated  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  compositions  ac- 
tually used  into  the  capacity  of  the  juke- 
box multiplied  by  3  cents.  The  alterna- 
tive is  designed  not  to  discourage  fre- 
quent record  changes. 

The  Jukebox  operator  is  required  to 
file  a  statement  of  accoimt  showing  each 
work  used  and  make  royalty  payments 
every  3  months.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
render  each  performance  fully  action- 
able. 

The  procedure  erected  by  section  116 
Is  awkward  and  It  Is  regrettable  that  It  Is 
necessary.  However,  the  committee 
after  patient  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  several  alternative  proposals, 
finally  ooncludAl  that  the  nature  of  the 
industry  Is  such  and  the  problems  of  in- 
spection and  policing  are  such  as  to  per- 
mit no  simple  solution. 
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The  simplest  solution,  of  course,  would 
be  a  negotiated  contract  outside  the 
structure  of  the  statute.  If  the  parties 
can  agree,  then  the  elaborate  procedures 
which  section  116  employs  become  in- 
applicable. In  fSM^t,  the  statute  encour- 
ages such  negotiations.  Other  users  of 
copyright  property  have  been  able  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  copyright 
owners,  even  without  the  benefit  of 
a  statutory  ceiling  on  royalties.  Inherent 
in  these  provisions. 

It  may  be  true,  at  least  in  part, 
that  jukebox  operators  are  not  complete- 
ly organized  and  therefore  do  not  have 
equivalent  bargaining  powers  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  well  organized  perform- 
ing rights  societies.  However,  this  stat- 
utory ceiling  would  hover  over  the  nego- 
tiating tsible.  Moreover,  Jukeboxes  are 
not  simply  users  of  copyright  property; 
they  are  also  promoters.  They  often 
help  to  produce  a  hit  record  simply  by 
making  it  available  to  a  larger  segment 
of  the  public.  The  copyright  owners 
know  this  and  it  is  In  their  own  best  in- 
terest to  be  reasonable  in  negotiations 
with  Jukebox  operators. 

The  first  proposal  consldei-ed  by  the 
committee  on  this  subject  would  have 
completely  repealed  the  exemption  juke- 
box operators  have  under  the  present 
statute.  If  that  legislation,  Instead  of 
section  166,  should  have  become  the  law. 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  royalties 
payable  would  amount  to  $50  per  box 
per  year.  In  some  foreign  countries,  the 
figure  is  $90.  So  far  as  the  committee 
was  advised,  in  no  foreign  coimtry  was 
the  figure  less  than  $18. 

For  jukeboxes  containing  180  plays,  the 
3-cents  fee  fixed  by  section  116  would 
cost  the  operator  approximately  $19.20 
per  box  per  year.  The  National  Licensed 
Beverage  Association  proposed  an  annual 
per  box  agreement  with  a  sliding  scale 
from  $20  for  a  jukebox  with  100  plays  to 
$25  for  a  Jukebox  with  160  plays  to  $30 
with  a  jukebox  of  200  plays  and  over. 

Just  before  the  committee  hearing 
began,  a  large  manufacturer  of  Jukeboxes 
made  a  public  announcement  that  It  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  jukebox  operator  In  Its 
own  right,  and  place  its  own  machines 
In  jukebox  establishments.  It  proposed 
to  charge  a  fee  of  $60  a  box. 

The  five  sections  of  chapter  3  deal  with 
the  duration  of  copyright.  How  long 
should  the  exclusive  rights  granted  the 
copyright  owner  in  chapter  1  continue  to 
exist?  The  Constitution  says  only  "for 
limited  times."  The  present  law  fixes  a 
first  term  of  28  years  beginning  with  the 
time  of  first  publication,  arid  one  renewal 
term  of  28  years.  The  total  Is  56  years. 
If  publication  is  delayed,  the  total  term 
from  the  time  of  creation  may  be  con- 
siderably longer. 

Chapter  3  abolishes  the  renewal  sys- 
tem, and  fixes  the  total  term  of  life  of 
the  author  plus  50  years.  The  term  will 
begin  from  time  of  creation.  This  will 
establish  a  time  certain  at  which  the 
work  falls  Into  the  public  domain. 
Moreover,  that  time  certain  will  apply 
to  each  and  all  of  the  works  copyrighted 
by  the  author,  thereby  simplifying  the 
process  of  clearance  for  users. 

Based  upon  an  average  life  expectancy 
of  25  years  after  creation  of  the  work, 
the  new  term  will  have  a  total  life  of 


approximately  75  years.  The  Increase  In 
the  length  of  the  term,  following  the  pat- 
tern of  each  of  the  three  major  revisions 
since  the  act  of  1790,  is  based  on  a  num- 
ber of  considerations.  If  the  incentive 
features  of  copyright  are  to  function 
effectively,  the  fruits  of  his  mental  labors 
must  be  secured  to  him  and  to  his  de- 
pendents and  survivors  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  Increase  proposed 
by  H.R.  2512  is  a  logical  adjustment  to 
the  increase  in  the  life  expectancy  which 
has  occurred  since  the  present  law  was 
written. 

The  commercially  valuable  life  of  a 
copyright  is  infinitely  longer  today. 
Until  the  advent  of  modem  transmis- 
sions and  mass  communications  media, 
the  public  often  did  not  recognize  the 
merit  of  a  particular  work  until  the  pas- 
sage of  many  years  after  its  first  pub- 
lication. This  was  a  particular  handi- 
cap to  serious  works  of  music,  literature, 
and  art. 

Because  of  ignorance  or  negligence, 
the  renewal  system  has  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  copyright  owners.  The 
new  term  protects  them  against  copy- 
right speculators  who  buy  licenses  and 
fail  to  exploit  them,  waiting  for  the  28- 
year  term  to  expire. 

Authors  will  be  paying  a  price  for  the 
longer  term.  Under  the  present  dual 
system  of  common  law  and  statutory 
copyright,  authors  are  guaranteed  a 
term  without  limit  in  all  of  their  unpub- 
lished works.  With  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2512,  the  term  will  be  limited  to  Ufe  plus 
50  years. 

The  longer  term  granted  by  this  leg- 
islation brings  the  United  States  into 
line  with  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  This  not  only  facihtates  in- 
ternational commerce;  it  protects  Amer- 
ican authors  marketing  their  works 
abroad.  America  is  a  member  of  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention.  Under 
article  rv,  section  4  of  that  convention, 
another  member  nation  has  the  right  to 
limit  an  American  work  used  there  to 
the  term  fixed  In  our  statute.  This  gives 
an  unfair  advantage  to  a  competing 
foreign  work  of  the  same  age  if  the 
foreign  statute  provides  a  longer  term. 

The  final  consideration  justifiylng  a 
longer  term  Is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the 
utilization  of  the  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  Publishers  and  other  users 
of  copyrighted  material  make  a  substan- 
tial Investment  in  the  costs  of  publica- 
tion and  other  use  processes.  They  are 
often  unwilling  to  risk  that  investment 
unless  they  can  be  guaranteed  exclusiv- 
ity. Copyright  guarantees  that  exclu- 
sivity. Thus,  a  shorter  term  of  copy- 
right can  actually  restrain  public  access 
to  the  author's  work. 

Chapter  3  makes  provision  for  transi- 
tion of  works  created  but  not  published 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  new  law, 
works  which  are  in  their  first  term  at 
that  time  and  works  which  are  in  their 
second  term  at  that  time.  In  general, 
these  provisions  have  the  effect  of  grant- 
ing a  total  term  of  75  years  for  each. 

Chapter  5  deals  with  the  remedies  a 
copyiight  owner  or  the  legal  or  beneficial 
owner  of  one  of  the  bundle  of  exclusive 
rights  granted  In  chapter  1  has  against 
one  who  infringes  or  violates  any  of 
those  rights. 


The  civil  remedies  are  three  in  nimi- 
ber,  viz.  Injunction,  Impounding  and  de- 
struction, and  damages.  In  addition, 
the  court  can  award  the  prevailing  party 
costs,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee. 

In  pursuing  damages,  the  copyright 
crwner  has  an  option.  He  can  collect 
actual  damages  for  the  wrongful  use  of 
his  property  plus  any  additional  profits 
the  infringer  wrongfully  earned.  In  the 
alternative,  he  can  collect  statutory 
damages  within  a  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum range  fixed  by  the  statute.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  a  comparison  with 
the  present  law  will  illustrate  the 
changes. 

The  present  law  provides  a  minimum 
of  $250.  The  bill  has  the  same  minimum 
but  unlike  the  present  statute,  permits 
the  court  to  reduce  the  minimum  to  $100 
when  the  infringer  had  no  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  he  was  infringing. 
As  indicated  earlier,  the  court  also  has 
the  discretion  to  remit  damages  alto- 
gether when  it  finds  that  a  school 
teacher  made  an  honest  and  reasonable 
mistake  in  judging  what  was  fair  use. 

The  maximum  under  the  present  stat- 
ute is  $5,000.  However,  the  court  now 
has  the  pwwer  to  increase  the  maximum 
without  limit  for  infringements  which 
occurred  after  actual  notice.  The  bill 
puts  the  maximum  at  $10,000  with  an 
increase  to  $20,000  when  the  infringe- 
ment was  committed  willfully. 

The  present  law  is  unclear  as  to  the 
application  of  statutory  damages  In  cases 
of  multiple  infringements.  The  courts 
are  uncertain  whether  the  penalty  at- 
taches to  each  separate  infringement  or 
to  all  infringements  as  a  package.  The 
bill  resolves  the  uncertainty  by  applying 
the  penalty  only  to  the  whole. 

In  this  discourse,  I  have  not  addressed 
myself  to  chapters  2,  4,  6,  or  7.  These 
chapters  deal  with  copyright  transfer, 
registration,  the  manufacturing  clause, 
and  certain  housekeeping  duties  of  the 
Copyright  OflQce.  They  will  be  ex- 
plained in  careful  detail  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  debate  on 
this  bill  will  be  full  and  free.  This  body 
this  year  will  not  consider  any  subject  In 
the  domain  of  domestic  Issues  more  im- 
portant or  more  consequential.  The 
present  statute,  antiquated  and  Inad- 
equate as  it  Is,  furnishes  the  Incentive 
for  creation  and  utilization  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  expert  witness  before  our 
subcommittee,  contributes  more  than  $7 
billion  annually  to  our  Nation's  gross 
national  product.  What  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  is  expand  the  incentive  and 
promote  the  furUier  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts.  If  past  history  is  any 
guide,  what  we  do  here  today  may  stand 
for  two  generations  of  Americans.  We 
must  use  care.  We  must  be  fair.  But 
we  must  act. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  yield  me  a 
minute  or  two  so  I  could  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  am 
going  to  wear  out  my  patience  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  had 
better  not,  otherwise  I  would  be  glad 
to,  but  I  do  have  a  master  higher  than 
myself. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
fuses to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  confine  It  to  this 
side? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I 
will  have  to  conclude  at  the  moment,  and 
hopefully  continue  later. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  question? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  previ- 
ous speaker,  and  during  the  course  of  his 
presentation  was  of  the  mind  that  as  far 
as  the  jukebox  operators  are  concerned, 
why.  there  are  some  excliislons  in  the 
bill  and  there  are  some  provisions  for 
fees,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

My  concern  is  about  the  background 
music  manufacturers,  where  there  are  no 
exclusions,  there  is  no  setting  up  of  fees, 
and  frankly  these  parties  in  my  catKlid 
opinion  may  very  well  operate  in  the 
dark  insofar  as  future  law  is  concerned 
if  this  biU  does  in  fact  become  law. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  what  protection  is  there  in 
this  bill  for  the  background  music  manu- 
facturers? What  will  their  recourse  be 
In  the  event  they  feel  they  are  getting 
imfair  treatment  or  being  neglected  com- 
pletely by  the  copyright  people? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  background  music 
people — the  people  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind,  because  the  background  music  lo- 
cation owners  are  already  paying  per- 
formance royalties — will  have  to,  under 
the  bill,  as  they  do  now,  negotiate  for 
license. 

The  committee  examined  the  question 
under  section  115  of  what  to  extend  com- 
pulsory licenses  do.  what  tjrpes  of  record 
manufacturers,  and  limited  It  to  those 
who  do  not  sell  essentially  for  commer- 
cial use.  That  is  to  say.  those  record 
manufacturers  who  sell  primarily  for 
jukeboxes  or  primarily  for  broadcast- 
ing— or  in  this  case,  primarily  for  back- 
ground music  would  not  have  a  compul- 
sory license.  They  would.  I  regret,  so 
far  as  the  gentleman  is  concerned,  still 
have  to  negotiate  contriwits  with  the  per- 
formance rights  societies. 

This  issue  so  far  as  the  background 
music  manufacturers  are  concerned  was 
not  raised  by  witnesses,  however.  The 
great  enterprise  in  the  gentleman's  own 
district,  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  was  interested  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  But  in  1965  they  did  not 
testify  on  this  question. 

The  question  the  gentleman  raises, 
whUe  I  sympathize  with  him,  poses  some 
technical  problems  as  well,  because  we 
are  dealing  here  with  tapes  and  would 
have  to  worry  about  and  concern  our- 
selves with  the  measurement  of  royal- 
ties on  the  tapes. 

Primarily,  as  I  say.  the  committee  did 
conclude  that  manufacturers  of  records 
primarily  for  commercial  use  would  have 
to  continue  to  negotiate  contracts. 

Mr.  KARTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  concern  is  this — what 
if  the  copyright  pe<H)le,  for  example, 
should  refuse  to  negotiate,  or  during  the 


course  of  negotiations  set  fees  at  such  an 
exorbitant  rate  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  manufacturer  of  background  music 
equipment  would  be  noncompetitive  with 
those  who  manufacture  other  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
raises  a  good  question.  But  I  would  like 
to  allay  his  fears  on  this  on  two  counts. 
First  of  all,  there  is  not  just  one  per- 
formance rights  society — there  are  sev- 
eral— ASCAP,  BMI.  and  SESAC  and  also 
there  is  the  possibility  of  using  other 
music  in  which  these  societies  do  not  act 
as  agents.  Furthermore.  ASCAP  for  ex- 
ample, is  under  an  antitrust  consent  de- 
cree, and  in  my  opinion  could  not  arbi- 
trarily deny  music  to  organizations  such 
as  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  in  cases 
of  this  sort. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman's  assurance  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  probably  not 
tolerate  that  kind  of  indiscriminate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  copyright  people.  I 
do  feel,  however,  there  are  certain  fears 
inherent  in  legislation  where  any  one  of 
the  three  copyrighters  or  all  three  of 
them  could  hesitate  or  refuse  to  enter 
into  reasonable  negotiations  and  over  the 
long  course  of  time  It  may  well  be  that 
the  manufacturer  would  be  forced  out  of 
that  kind  of  business  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  get  around  to  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  problem  that 
is  presented  to  them. 

I  do  hope  that  during  the  course  of  this 
discussion  and  debate,  however,  that  fur- 
ther assurance  can  be  given,  that  people 
In  the  copyright  business  would  be  more 
receptive  and  strongly  encouraged  to 
enter  into  reasonable  negotiations  with 
an  Industry  or  industry  components 
whose  full  obligation  is  not  spelled  out  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution.  I  would  per- 
sonally think,  and  I  would  hope,  when 
the  bill  is  adopted  that  once  this  bill  Is 
In  effect  if  unforeseen  inequities  do  de- 
velop by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  this 
law  of  the  sort  that  the  gentleman  fears 
that  the  committee  will  certainly  be 
mindful  of  it  and  will  consider  appro- 
priate changes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  will  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question, 
but  I  did  want  to  make  a  statement  of  my 
own. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

With  reference  to  the  consent  decree 
that  has  been  entered  here,  it  says  in 
effect  that  if  individuals  are  unable  to 
agree  with  ASCAP  for  a  reasonable  fee, 
and  60  days  thereafter,  and  this  is  set 
forth  in  paragraph  9  of  the  decrees,  then 
the  jmrties  may  go  into  court  and  the 
court  will  then  determine  the  reasonable 
fee. 

The  gentleman  agrees  that  those  are 
the  terms  and  conditions.  If  I  am  in 
Timbuktu,  Colo.,  and  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  ASCAP,  must  I  then  go  to 
New  York,  hire  a  lawyer,  go  into  court, 
and  wait  60  days  for  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  reasonable  fee? 
Is  not  that  what  this  amoimts  to? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     If  that  Is  the 


gentleman's  question,  I  assure  him  he 
would  have  that  right  of  action  and  that 
would  be  his  recourse.  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  has  just  read  would  be 
very  reassm-lng  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota;  namely,  that  the  manufac- 
tiulng  company  he  has  in  mind  would 
have  this  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  I 
have  reference  to  Is  a  situation  of  this 
sort:  Suppose  I  am  a  jukebox  operator 
way  out  in  Colorado  and  I  make  an  ap- 
plication for  a  reasonable  fee.  To  whom 
would  I  make  it?  ASCAP?  Where? 
New  York,  where  he  is  under  a  consent 
decree  for  violating  the  antitrust  law 
already? 

In  order  for  me  to  get  a  reasonable  fee, 
I  must  then  go  to  New  York,  hire  a 
lawyer,  and  move  into  coiut? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
does  not  understand  jukebox  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  presented  by  this  commit- 
tee. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  reason- 
able fee.    We  set  a  statutory  amount. 

I  decline  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
further. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George  Herat,  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  County 
Fairs.  The  gentleman  has  already  re- 
ferred to  how  the  county  fairs  would  be 
treated.  I  wish  for  the  record  the  gentle- 
man would  make  It  very  clear  what  the 
status  of  county  fairs  would  be.  Most  of 
them  are  educational,  nonprofit  enter- 
prises. I  am  sure  the  conmiittee  has 
taken  this  into  account.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  hope  the 
record  may  be  made  very  clear  relative 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  am  happy 
to  comment.  On  behalf  of  the  committee 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment,  the  text  of 
which  I  shall  now  read.  I  will,  of  course, 
offer  the  amendment  in  due  course.  The 
text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Performance  of  a  nondramatlc  musical 
work,  without  any  purpose  of  direct  or  In- 
direct commercial  advantage,  by  a  govern- 
mental body  or  a  nonprofit  agricultural  or 
horticultural  organization  In  the  course  of 
Its  conduct  of  an  annual  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural fair  or  exhibition  whose  duration 
does  not  exceed  16  days. 

That  amendment  is  designed  to  cover 
county  fairs.  State  fairs,  and  similar 
activities. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  the  letters  pre- 
viously referred  to,  as  follows : 

Minnesota  Fkoeration  op  Cocntt 
Faihs, 

January  ZS.   1967. 
Re  S.F.   1006— H.R.  4347 
Hon.   Ancher   Nelsen, 
Congressman  from  Minnesota, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsxn:  During  our 
convention  In  January  of  this  year  held  in 
Minneapolis,  the  Minnesota  F^ederatlon  of 
County  Fairs  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
from  Minnesota  to  secure  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  now  before  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives — BJP.  1006 
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and  H.R.  4347.  This  bill,  which  makes  some 
changes,  and  if  passed,  would  be  very  bur- 
densome to  the  agricultural  fairs  of  the  na- 
tion. It  Is.  therefore,  extremely  important 
if  this  bill  passes,  that  non-profit  agricultural 
lairs  would  be  Included  with  the  other  orga- 
nizations listed  In  Section  109  of  the  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  Federation 
of  County  Pairs,  which  Includes  96  county 
fairs  In  the  state.  I  am  urging  you  to  help  us 
m  this  matter.  It  would  certainly  be  ap- 
preciated no  end. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  1  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

OEOROE    J.    RtRAT, 

President,    Minnesota    Federation    of 
County  Fairs. 

Minnesota  Federation  of  Countt 
Fairs. 

January  25,  1967. 
Congressman   Ancher   Nelsen, 
Second  Congressional  District, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  I  am  writing 
in  regard  to  Senate  Bill  1006  and  HH.  BUI  No. 
4347.  This  Is  a  bill  which  causes  some 
changes  which,  If  passed,  will  be  burdensome. 
to  say  the  least,  on  Agricultural  Fairs  of  the 
nation. 

It  Is  therefore  extremely  Important  that  If 
this  bill  passes,  non-profit  Fairs  would  be  In- 
cluded along  with  other  organizations  listed 
In  Section  109  of  the  bill. 

r.  as  Secretary  of  the  McLeod  County  Agri- 
cultural Association  and  Director  of  District 
2  In  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  County 
Pairs,  urge  you  to  do  everything  within  your 
power  to  get  the  Fairs  of  this  nation  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  these  severe  penalties. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  BRoomns, 
Director.  Second  Congressional  District, 
Minnesota    Federation    o/    County 
Fairs. 


We  wo\Ud  appreciate  it  If  you  could  secure 

or    assist    your    colleagues    In    securing    an 

amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  exempt 

fairs  from  the  operation  of  these  penalties. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Carl  Husen,  Secretary. 

Brown  County  Fair, 
New  Vim,  Minn.,  March  2, 1967. 
Representative  Anchzb  Noben, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representativi  Nelsen:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  county  fairs  are  suffering  all 
types  of  hardships  and  are  handicapped  by 
many  laws,  we  hereby  respectfully  request 
that  you  use  your  Influence  and  vote  to  op- 
pose Senate  Bill  #597  or  at  least  to  have  fairs 
exempted  from  payment  of  any  damages  In 
the  event  that  copyrighted  music  Is  played 
on  the  grounds. 

Fairs  cannot  be  classified  as  commercial 
enterprises  as  they  are  a  nonprofit  making 
organization  and  need  special  privileges  or 
they  will  go  out  of  existence.  We  feel  that 
the  county  fairs  are  a  heritage  which  need 
be  preserved,  and  we  will  sincerely  appreciate 
your  Interest  In  them  by  opposing  detrimen- 
tal legislation.  Thank  you. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Brown  County  Agricultural  Society, 

E.  J.  Herrices,  Secretary. 


Carver  County  Agricultural  Society, 

Waconia.  Minn.,  January  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 

Minnesota   Representative,    Second    District, 
House  of  Representatives  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Carver  County  Fair,  Minnesota  Is  ask- 
ing you  to  amend  Bill  No.  4347.     If  this  BUI 
were  passed — all  non-profit  Agricultural  Fairs 
would  therefore  be  Included  along  with  other 
organizations  listed  in  Section   109  of  this 
bin.    The  passage  of  this  bUl  would  Impose 
harsh  penalties  on  Agricultural  Fairs,  even 
though   the   Fair   unknovrtngly    produces   a 
copyrighted  piece  of  music  or  other  copy- 
righted work.  *t 
Therefore.    It    Is    very    Important    that    it 
this  bill  passes,  the  Fairs  of  the  nation  be^ 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  these  penalties. 
Your  immediate  consideration  In  this  mat- 
ter Is  urgent  and  appreciated.    Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Ertl. 
Secretary-Treasury,  Carver  County  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

ROCK  County  Agricultural  Society, 

Luveme,  Minn.,  January  24,  1967. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Nelsen  :  We  are  writ- 
ing In  reference  to  H  R.  Bill  No.  4347.  This 
bin  would  work  a  hardship  and  could  impose 
harsh  penalties  on  a  non-profit  agricultural 
fair  or  exhibition  even  though  a  fair  un- 
knowingly produces  a  copyrighted  piece  of 
music  or  other  copyrighted  work.  The  per- 
formance of  the  exhibition  of  a  non -dramatic 
literary  work  or  musical  work  or  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  work  at  non-profit  agricultural  fair 
or  exhibition  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
Infringement  of  the  copyright  bill. 


Blue  Earth  County 
Agricultural  Society. 

February  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Congressman,  Minnesota  Second  District, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  This  organization  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  favor  an  amendment  to  HH.  4347 
as  we  feel  this  would  affect  county  fairs  too 
harshly. 

Very  sincerely, 

W.  A.  Pape. 

Nobles  County  Fair  Association, 
Worthington,  Minn.,  January  28, 1967. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Longfellow  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  concerned  with  the 
application  of  HR.  #4347.  If  I  understand 
the  Implications  of  this  bill  correctly  It  Is 
correct  to  assume  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  Impose  a  penalty  on  our  County  Fair  If 
our  program  unknowingly  used  a  piece  of 
copyrighted  music  or  other  copyrighted 
work. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  performance  of 
an  exhibition  of  a  non-dramatic  literary  or 
musical  work  or  the  exhibition  of  a  work  at 
a  non-profit  agricultural  fair  or  exhibition 
shall  not  be  construed  as  an  Infringement 
of  the  copyright  bill. 

May  we  please  ask  that  you  back  whatever 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  assure  us  that  the 
Fairs  of  our  Nation  be  exempt  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  penalties  Involved  In  the  above 
mentioned  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  E.  Christopfer, 

Secretary. 

Le  Sueur  County  Fa3  Association, 

Le  Center,  Minn.,  January  25, 1967. 
Re  bin  No.  4347. 

Representative  Ancher  Nelsen, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen:  It  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  that  the  above  mentioned 
bill  Is  up  for  consideration.  If  passed.  It  will 
certainly  Impose  a  burden  on  the  operations 
of  our  county  fair.  Unknowingly  a  copy- 
righted piece  of  music  could  be  used  and  if 
we  understand  the  bill,  the  non-profit  agri- 
cultural fair  would  have  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  your  consid- 


eration   In    voting    against    the    proposed 
amendment  to  the  above  mentioned  bUl. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Le  Sueur  County  Pair  Association, 

Miles  Bowler,  Secretary. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  also  highly 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  going  to  offer  the  amendment 
which  he  has  stated.  The  Muskogee 
State  Fair  in  Oklahoma  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  language  in  the  bill  and 
the  need  for  such  an  amendment.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  the  language  is  be- 
ing clarified. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  someone 
would  take  the  time — I  did  not  seem  to 
get  far  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — to  ex- 
plain the  United  Nations  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  United 
States  is  a  member  of  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention.  It  Is  the  policy 
of,  I  think,  the  State  Department  as  well 
as  our  committee,  to  try  to  make  this 
particular  bill  as  consonant  as  pwssible 
with  the  copyright  laws  of  other  nations 
and  other  conventions.  In  this  respect 
we  have  even  made  some  changes,  be- 
cause clearly  the  information  explosion 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
alluded  is  taking  place  throughout  the 
world. 

We  want  protection  for  our  nationals, 
our  authors,  the  people  who  create  the 
material,  protected  by  our  Constitution 
in  other  lands  as  well  as  here.  This  pro- 
vision in  terms  of  the  United  Nations  is 
consistent  with  that  end. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  new  provision 
of  the  law,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  is,  because, 
of  course,  in  1909  the  United  Nations  did 
not  exist,  and  obviously  there  w£is  no 
provision  made  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  happen  to  a 
cop5Tight  holder  if  he  felt  himself  dam- 
aged by  the  United  Nations? 

Could  he  bring  an  action  against  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
could  bring  an  action  to  protect  his  copy- 
right, yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  could  bring  an  action 
against  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  iCASTENMEIER.  No,  there  is  no 
question  of  bringing  suit  against  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  then  would  he  get 
redress  sigainst  some  transgression  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  There  is  none 
against  the  United  Nations.  The  provi- 
sion does  not  provide  right  of  action 
against  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  mutuality,  as  far  as  protec- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  United  Nations 
works,  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  the  United  Nations  does 
not  have  a  very  good  reputation  for  mu- 
tuality and  reciprocity. 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  is  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  may  have  his  own  opin- 
ion about  that,  but.  as  I  say,  the  commit- 
tee is  of  the  view  that  this  provision  is 
consistent  with  the  updating  of  the  bill 
in  terms  of  our  international  obligations. 
Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States,  will  this  bill 
beef  up  the  ability  of  the  Archivist  to 
withhold  information?  Are  we  in  any 
way  beefing  up  the  ability  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Archi- 
vist to  withhold  Information  of  any 
kind?  I  allude  especially  to  the  Govern- 
ment records  that  are  now  being  held  so 
secretly  that  not  even  a  Congressman 
can  get  them — in  connection  with  the  as- 
sassination of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. Are  we  in  any  way  increasing  this 
secrecy,  especially  with  respect  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  who  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  Government  records  which 
are  impoimded  there? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  As  I  under- 
stand the  law,  it  Is  to  permit,  I  believe,  a 
greater  facility  in  the  use  of  these  ma- 
terials by  the  Archivist. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  giving 
me  assurance  then — or  is  he  giving  me 
assurance — that  this  in  no  way  in- 
creases their  ability  to  hold  records  in 
secret,  and  particularly  Government 
records? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  In  my  opinion, 
the  answer  is  "No";  it  does  not  give  them 
any  additional  ability  to  do  that. 

I  might  also  repeat  that  we  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion which  we  entered  into  in  1955,  which 
requires  us  to  recognize  the  copyrights  of 
the  United  Nations,  so  this  is  not  a  new 
law,  but  merely  codifies  our  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  continue, 
if  I  may.  to  mtike  the  comments  which 
I  had  hoped  to  make  perhaps  some  15 
minutes  ago. 

I  wanted  to  pay  my  own  respects  to 
both  the  chairman  of  my  full  committee, 
Mr.  Celler,  and  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Willis,  who  entrusted 
me  and  others  on  the  subcommittee  with 
the  task  of  working  on  this  bill  during 
the  past  2  years.  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Poff,  In  underscoring 
the  great  contribution  made  by  the  Copy- 
right Office  and  by  the  people  there  in 
producing  this  bill. 

I  think  mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  historic  nature  of  the  bill,  the 
background  out  of  which  It  comes. 
Again  I  would  like  to  stress  that  this 
revision  is  not  brought  about  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  given  goal  for 
certain  interests. 

This  revision,  coming  as  it  does  some 
58  years  after  the  last  general  revision, 
is  long  overdue.  The  Congress,  long  ago. 
in  1955.  funded  the  Copyright  OfHce  in 
terms  of  its  panel  hearings  to  derive  Just 
such  a  bill. 

The  bill  is  not  created  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  jukebox  problem. 
This  is  an  incidental.  I  believe  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  one  remaining  area 
of  controversy  is  allowed  to  distort,  for 
many  at  least,  the  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  bill  in  terms  of  what  it  really  seeks 
to  do  for  this  coimtry  and  for  society. 
I  believe  that  even  in  this  one  area,  so 


well  gone  into  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Porr],  it  should  be  under- 
stood what  the  bill  is.  as  opposed  to  what 
it  was. 

It  should  be  understood  how  far  the 
parties  have  come.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  jukebox  operators  and  ASCAP 
and  the  other  performance  rights  so- 
cieties. 

While  in  the  past  the  parties  have 
been  very  hostile  at  times,  nonetheless 
both  these  Interests  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  early  days.  For  example. 
Music  Operators  of  America,  represent- 
ing jukebox  owners,  at  one  time  would 
never  agree,  when  we  first  considered 
the  bill  HJl.  4347,  to  a  performance 
right.  Subsequently  they  accepted  this. 
I  believe  they  have  accepted  the  notion 
that  the  royalties  to  be  derived  from  a 
jukebox  should  be  in  the  area  estab- 
lished by  the  bill;  that  is,  from  $12  to 
$24  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  performance 
rights  societies,  who  never  in  the  be- 
ginning wanted  a  statutory  ceiling  on 
the  royalties,  have  come  to  accept  this 
in  statutory  language. 

And  in  terms  of  their  negotiations  the 
two  parties  have  come  so  close  that 
many  of  us  feel  there  Is  no  particularly 
good  reason  why,  even  apart  from  the 
law.  they  cannot  negotiate  and  reach 
agreement  reasonably  satisfactory  to 
both. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
represents  a  compromise.  This  does  not 
represent  the  bill,  for  example,  as  it  was 
proposed  to  us  in  May  19©5.  It  does 
not  represent  the  provisions  of  an  ear- 
ner biU.  HJl.  7194.  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, literally  the  sole  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion, and  I  suppose  one  might  say  to 
have  left  the  operators  at  the  mercy 
of  others. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  With  reference  to  the 
attempts  at  compromise.  I  have  lived 
through  a  number  of  years  in  the  hope 
that  there  could  be  a  consensus  between 
the  various  organizations  representing 
the  composers,  authors,  poets,  song 
writers,  and  lyricists  on  the  one  side  and 
the  owners  of  the  jukeboxes  on  the 
other. 

At  one  time  we  thought  we  had  an 
agreement.  There  was  a  consensus,  I 
believe,  that  the  jukebox  owners  were 
willing  to  pay  something  like  $11  or  $12 
per  jukebox.  The  other  side  wanted 
$19.  It  was  hoped  that  there  might  be 
a  compromise  between  the  $11  and  $19, 
but  the  hopes  went  agUmmering  be- 
cause of  the  intransigence  of  the  juke- 
box owners. 

On  another  occasion  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  it  was 
thought  it  might  be  well,  by  way  of  get- 
ting the  groups  together,  to  appoint  a 
sort  of  commission  with  one  commis- 
sioner to  be  appointed  by  the  owners 
of  the  jukeboxes,  another  to  be  appointed 
by  the  performing  rights  societies,  and  a 
third  to  be  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General. 
The  composers  and  the  authors  agreed 


to  that.  Then  the  jukebox  owners  threw 
that  aside  and  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Then  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would  send 
its  counsel  to  one  of  its  conventions  in 
Chicago.  We  sent  Mr.  Brichfield.  who 
is  now  second  in  command  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  a  very  brilliant 
young  lawyer.  He  was  selected  to  go 
out  to  Chicago  and,  if  posible,  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  there.  To  the 
amazement  of  Mr.  Brichfield  and  our- 
selves, they  slammed  the  door  in  his  face 
and  would  not  even  let  him  speak  or  con- 
fer with  him.  Mr.  Brichfield  had  to 
come  back  to  Washington  with  his  tall 
between  his  legs. 

Now,  every  conceivable  effort  has  been 
made  to  try  to  work  out  some  arrange- 
ment, but  there  has  always  been  failure. 
This  proposal  of  the  subcommittee,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  de- 
veloped. It  involves  considerable  difiB- 
culty,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Performing  Rights  So- 
ciety. It  is  a  result  of  the  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  jukebox  people  who  felt 
they  were  in  the  ascendancy  and  that 
they  were  more  or  less  lords  imto  them- 
selves and  could  do  anything  and  what- 
ever they  pleased.  That  is  why  it  was 
essential  for  the  subcommittee  to  bring 
forth  this  provision.  The  performing 
rights  societies  are  willing  to  accept  It, 
arduous  as  it  may  be  even  to  them.  but. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  says, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  sober  judgment  will 
dawn  on  all  parties  and  they  will  ne- 
gotiate an  adjustment.  Adjustments 
have  been  negotiated  with  the  motion 
picture  industry,  with  the  television  in- 
dustry, with  the  radio  industry,  with  the 
cabaret  industry,  with  the  concert  In- 
dustry. All  those  entitles  are  subject  to 
royalties  when  they  perform  for  a  profit 
the  creative  works  of  authors  and  com- 
posers and  lyricists,  and  they  work  on  an 
arrangement.  There  has  been  very 
little,  if  any,  trouble  between  those  en- 
tities. There  is  no  reason  why  that  can- 
not be  developed  in  the  same  way  with 
jukebox  people,  if  they  only  realized  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  work  out  har- 
moniously some  arrangement  with  these 
creative  artists  who  are  entitled  to  have 
some  compensation  and  some  royalty  for 
the  work  of  their  minds  and  their  hearts 
and  the  work  of  geniuses,  as  it  were, 
which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  gentlemen  the 
importance  of  songs.  I  want  to  pro- 
tect those  who  write  songs.  We  can  only 
do  it  by  this  provision  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  geniuses, 
would  this  bill  cover  "Keep  the  Faith, 
Baby"  records  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  CELLER,  The  discotheque  peo- 
ple must  pay  and  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  is  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Oh.  I  thought  you 
said  discotheque.  You  said,  "Keep  the 
Faith,  Baby."    Is  that  what  you  said? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Something  like  that.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  title  of  it  is. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  thought  you  meant 
dancehalls,  but  If  you  meant  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  Such  a  record  may  be 
played  in  a  dancehall.  I  do  not  know. 
I  never  heard  it.  All  I  know  is  the  title 
and  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to 

It. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  "Keep  the  Faith, 
Baby" — and  I  cannot  conceive  of  that 
being  in  a  jukebox — but  if  it  was  some- 
thing different  and  something  worth- 
while and  was  played  constantly  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  patrons  pay  certain 
fees  for  It,  then  it  must  pay  a  royalty. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson!. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  relinquish  what- 
ever time  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  this  debate.  If  we  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  to  continue 
his  very  excellent  discourse  in  which  he 
was  engaged  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  debate  today. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
requested  to  speak  with  reference  to  a 
specific  part  of  this  bill,  a  portion  of  the 
bill  which  in  my  opinion  is  noncontro- 
versial. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  Is  chapter  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  chapter  of  the 
bill  defines  the  bundle  of  intangible 
property  rights  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  spoke  so 
eloquently — those  intangible  property 
rights  which  inure  in  an  original  work 
of  authorship  which  make  up  this  statu- 
tory scope  of  copyright.  That  first 
chapter  then  proceeds  to  impose  limita- 
tions upon  those  rights. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  bill  deals 
with  the  ownership  of  those  rights  and 
how  they  may  be  transferred. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  take 
up  the  consideration  of  chapter  3,  con- 
cerned with  the  duration  of  those  rights. 
Therefore,  I  shall  be  talking  about  sec- 
tions 301  through  305  of  the  bill,  sections 
to  be  found  on  pages  28  through  34 
thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  constitutional 
grant  of  authority  under  which  Congress 
considers  this  bill.  Is  to  be  found  In  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution, wherein  we  are  charged  with 
the  duty  "to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  Inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries." 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  3,  the  essential  phrase  In  the 
constitutional  grant  contains  three 
words — "for  limited  times." 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  copyright  law 
the  Congress  enacts  must  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exclusive  rights  it  secures. 
All  works  of  authorship  must  eventually 
fall  Into  the  public  domain.  We  are 
without  power  to  vest  those  rights  In  an 
author  In  perpetuity. 

Still.  Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding 
our  Inability  to  create  any  perpetual  ex- 
clusive rights  in  an  author,  there  is  an- 
other law  of  copyright — in  the  common 
law— and  under  that  law  an  author's 
rights  in  the  nature  of  copyright  may  be 
perpetual.    These   common  l^w   rights 


are  imlimlted  as  to  time.  But  the  com- 
mon law  must  yield  to  statutory  law, 
wherever  statutory  law  is  applicable. 
So,  wherever  our  statute  law  reaches, 
whatever  it  covers,  the  common  law  of 
rights  of  unlimited  duration  In  an  author 
Is  displaced  by  the  congressional  law  of 
termination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  statutory  law  of 
copyright  draws  the  line  where  the  com- 
mon law  of  unlimited  duration  ceases, 
and  the  present  and  all  prior  statutes 
have  drawn  that  line  at  the  point  of 
publication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  a  work  Is  published. 
It  then  loses  its  common  law  protections 
and  becomes  a  subject  for  copyright. 
Upon  publication.  If  requisite  statutory 
procedures  are  followed,  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  author  are  secured  for  the 
statutory  time;  otherwise  they  fall  Im- 
mediately Into  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  xmder  our  present 
statute,  the  author  of  a  copyrighted 
work  enjoys  his  exclusive  right  for  a  term 
of  28  years,  and  he  is  permitted  to  renew 
his  copyright  for  one  additional  term  of 
28  years.  So,  if  a  valid  copyright  exists, 
It  Is  valuable  to  the  author  for  at  least 
28  years  but  never  more  than  56  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  work  falls 
Into  the  public  domain.  In  all  cases  this 
time  Is  measured  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication under  the  present  law.  If  the 
author  of  a  work  or  his  heirs  choose  not 
to  publish  it,  they  retain  it  as  their  ex- 
clusive right  indefinitely  under  the  com- 
mon law. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  will 
change  that  law.  It  will  change  it  by 
measuring  the  time  of  copyright  from 
the  time  of  creation  of  a  work  rather 
than  from  the  time  of  Its  publication. 
The  time  of  creation  Is  determined  by 
the  act  of  fixation  of  the  work  in  a  tangi- 
ble form.  Thus  when  an  author  com- 
pletes his  msuiuscript  the  work  is  fixed 
in  a  ttmgible  form,  and  the  copyright 
term  begins. 

The  effect  of  this  rather  far-reaching 
change  In  the  law  Is  to  bring  under  statu- 
tory copyright  unpublished  as  well  as 
published  works. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  law 
on  the  duration  of  copyright  Is  a  longer 
term.  After  January  1,  1969,  when  this 
bill  will  go  into  effect,  a  work  within  the 
copyright  statute  would  be  copyright- 
able for  the  lifetime  of  the  author  plus  50 
years.  There  would  be  no  renewable 
term  available.  Thus  all  the  works  of 
an  author  will  fall  into  the  public  do- 
main and  become  public  property  at  the 
same  time. 

The  present  complexity  where  the 
earlier  works  of  an  author  become 
freely  available  before  his  later  works — 
that  present  complexity  will  be  done 
away  with.  Present-day  records  of  vital 
statistics  including  records  of  death  are 
now  so  complete  and  so  available  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  determine  when  an  author 
dies,  and  50  years  after  that  date  all  of 
his  works  will  fall  at  the  same  time  Into 
the  free  use  of  the  public.  Thus  the  last 
works  of  an  author  will  probably  enjoy 
no  longer  term  of  protection  that  they 
would  under  the  present  law  of  56  years. 
His  earlier  works  may  be  protected  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  under  the  bill  than 


under  the  present  law.  but  if  a  man  cre- 
ates something  of  value,  it  Is  his  prop- 
erty, and  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
enjoy  It  for  his  lifetime.  In  no  case 
would  the  heirs  of  an  author  have  any 
rights  beyond  50  years  after  his  death. 

The  committee  was  persuaded  to  make 
this  change  in  duration  from  the  pres- 
ent maximum  of  56  years  after  publica- 
tion to  the  lifetime  of  the  author  plus 
50  years,  measuring  the  copyright  from 
the  creation  of  the  work  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  life  expectancy  has  Increased 
considerably  since  the  present  56-year 
mcLxlmums  were  written  into  law  in  1909. 
Second,  the  tremendous  growth  in 
communication  media  has  substantially 
lengthened  the  commercial  life  of  a 
great  many  works.  A  short  term  is  par- 
ticularly discriminatory  against  serious 
works  in  music,  literature,  and  art,  whose 
value  might  not  be  recognized  until  after 
many  years. 

Next,  although  limitations  on  the  term 
of  copyright  are  publicly  and  constitu- 
tionally necessary,  too  short  a  term 
harms  the  author  without  giving  any 
special  benefit  to  the  public.  The  public 
frequently  pays  the  same  for  works  in  the 
public  domain  as  it  does  for  cop3n1ghted 
works,  and  the  only  result  is  a  ctMnmer- 
cial  windfall  to  certain  users  at  the 
author's  expense. 

In  some  cases  the  lack  of  cc«)yright 
protection  actually  restricts  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  work  since  publishers  and 
other  users  do  not  want  to  risk  Invest- 
ing In  the  work  unless  they  can  be  as- 
sured of  some  exclusive  rights  for  a  lim- 
ited time. 

The  present  system  of  measuring  copy- 
right from  the  date  of  publication  is 
confused  by  the  vagueness  of  the  term 
"publication."  The  death  of  an  author 
is  a  definite  determinable  event,  and  it 
would  be  the  only  date  that  a  potential 
user  would  have  to  be  concerned  with 
under  this  new  law. 

All  of  an  author's  works.  Including 
those  successively  revised  by  him,  would 
fall  into  the  public  domain  at  the  same 
time,  thus  avoiding  the  present  prob- 
lems of  determining  a  multitude  of  pub- 
lication dates,  and  of  distinguishing  old 
and  new  matter  in  later  editions. 

The  problem  of  determining  when  a 
relatively  obscure  author  died  is  resolved 
by  establishing  a  registry  of  the  dates 
of  death  of  authors  in  the  copyright 
office.  A  presumption  is  written  into  the 
law  that  after  75  years  following  the  first 
publication  of  the  work  or  100  years  after 
Its  creation,  whichever  expires  first,  any 
person  who  obtains  a  certificate  from  the 
copyright  office  that  the  register  has  no 
evidence  that  the  author  Is  living  or 
that  he  died  less  than  50  years  before, 
may  presume  that  the  author  has  been 
dead  for  at  least  50  years  so  his  work  has 
fallen  Into  the  public  domain. 

The  committee  wsis  also  persuaded 
that  the  present  system  requiring  re- 
newal of  copyright  in  order  to  extend  Its 
protection  beyond  the  original  term  of 
28  years  Is  a  substantial  burden  smd 
expense.  It  is  highly  technical  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  renewal  requirement 
has  been  the  cause  for  the  loss  of  copy- 
right.   The  life-plus-50-year  term  pro- 
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vlded  in  the  bill  provides  no  renewal 
term. 

The  longer  term  Is  also  justified,  we 
believe,  because  we  subject  unpublished 
works  to  the  copyright  law,  thus  denying 
them  the  unlimited  exclusive  common 
law  rights  the  author  and  his  heirs  have 
enjoyed  in  them,  including  works  that 
have  been  widely  disseminated  by  means 
other  than  publication. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  wide  dissem- 
ination of  some  kind  of  works  without 
them  ever  having  been  technically  or 
legally  published. 

The  life-plus-50-year  term  rule  In  the 
present  biU  is  fair  recompense  to  authors 
for  the  loss  of  perpetual  rights  which 
they  have  heretofore  had  in  unpubUshed 
works. 

Lastly,  the  life-plus-50-year  term 
which  authors  would  have  in  works 
created  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill,  would  conform  our  law  to  the  copy- 
right law  of  many  foreign  countries.  In 
these  times  of  instant  communication 
throughout  the  world,  there  is  increasing 
need  for  some  uniformity  in  the  field  of 
copyright.  A  very  large  number  of 
countries  have  already  adopted  a  copy- 
right term  of  the  life  of  the  author  and 
50  years  after  his  death. 

American  authors  are  today  frequently 
protected  longer  In  some  foreign  coim- 
tries  than  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
resentment  has  occasionally  been  pro- 
voked because  of  this  disparity  in  the 
duration  of  the  term.  Copyrighted 
materials  move  across  national  borders 
faster  than  virtually  any  other  economic 
commodity,  and  with  the  techniques  now 
In  common  use  this  movement  has  be- 
come instantaneous  and  effortless  in 
many  cases.  The  need  to  conform  the 
duration  of  U.S.  copyright  to  that 
prevalent  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  increasingly  pressing  in  order 
to  provide  certainty  and  simplicity  in 
international  business  dealing. 

To  this  increased  term  of  life  plus 
50  years,  with  no  renewal  term  provided, 
the  committee  has  devised  a  method  by 
which  an  author  or  his  heirs  may  enjoy 
a  right  of  reverter  after  35  years  in  any 
copyright  sold.  This  would  permit  an 
author  to  renegotiate  with  publishers 
after  35  years  in  order  to  protect  him 
against  sales  which  he  may  have  made 
or  some  arrangement  he  could  have  made 
with  a  publisher  long  before  the  value 
of  the  work  was  known. 

This  right  of  reverter  will  also  afford 
an  author  an  opportunity  to  find  some 
other  method  to  exploit  his  work  if  dur- 
ing the  original  35  years  his  original  pub- 
lisher has  not  vigorously  promoted  the 
work. 

A  joint  work  imder  the  law  would  en- 
joy copyright  measured  by  the  life  plus 
50  years  of  the  last  survivor  of  the 
authors. 

If  you  have  more  than  a  single  author, 
several  authors  joining  together  In  a 
work,  the  duration  of  the  copyright 
would  be  measured  by  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  surviving  authors. 

An  anonjrmous  or  pseudonymous  work 
would  enjoy  copyright  for  only  75  years 
from  publication  or  100  years  from  crea- 
tion. A  work  for  hire  where  you  em- 
ploy someone  to  write  a  literary  work 


for  you  would  be  copyrightable  for  75 
years  from  publication  or  100  years  from 
creation,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

The  bill  extends  existing  copyrights  so 
that  they  may  benefit  from  the  longer 
term.  Those  In  the  original  28-year 
term  may  at  the  end  of  that  time  be 
extended  for  another  47  years,  making  a 
total  of  75  years.  Those  in  their  renewal 
term  will  be  extended  an  additional  19 
years,  to  provide  the  same  75-year  cover- 
age. 

There  is  another  major  provision  In 
chapter  3  which  I  want  to  briefiy  touch 
upon  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  Federal 
preemption  in  the  field  of  copyright.  The 
bill  proposes  to  take  under  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  law  the  whole  law  of  copy- 
right. Since  the  bill  would  bring  within 
its  ken  unpublished  as  well  as  published 
works  of  authorship  which  have  been 
fixed  in  tangible  form,  the  area  for  State 
regulation  in  this  field  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced anyway,  and  the  bill  proposes  to 
supersede  State  law  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  purposes  behind  the  copy- 
right clause  in  the  Constitution  was  to 
achieve  a  uniformity  of  the  copyright 
law  throughout  the  country  and  to  avoid 
the  difBculty  of  enforcing  an  author's 
rights  under  the  differing  laws  of  the 
several  States. 

The  intention  of  section  301,  which  Is 
the  Federal  preemption  section,  is  to  pre- 
empt and  abolish  any  rights  under  the 
common  law  or  the  statutes  of  a  State 
that  are  equivalent  to  copyright  and  that 
extend  to  works  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  copyright  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  bill  does  not 
reach  works  that  have  not  been  fixed  In 
any  tangible  means  of  expression.  Such 
works  would  include  such  things  as  ex- 
temporaneous speeches  or  original  works 
of  authorship  communicated  solely 
through  conversations  or  live  broadcasts, 
or  a  dramatic  sketch  or  a  musical  com- 
position which  has  lieen  improvised  or 
developed  from  memory  and  without 
having  been  recorded  or  written  down. 
Since  these  are  not  subject  to  copyright 
they  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  State 
law  and  common  law  until  fixed  in  some 
tangible  form.  So,  there  will  remain  a 
role  for  the  States  and,  of  course,  the 
preemption  in  this  bUl  does  not  reach  to 
override  State  laws  on  fraud,  misrepre- 
sentation, defamation,  privacy,  trade  se- 
crets, deceptive  trade  practice,  unfair 
competition  and  the  like. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  such  time  as  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today,  although  it  is 
lengthy  and  complex,  does  not,  however, 
reflect  or  reveal  the  herculean  labors 
which  have  gone  Into  its  drafting.  For 
10  years  before  the  bill  was  Introduced 
in  its  initial  draft  early  in  1965,  the 
Registrar  of  Copyrights  and  his  most 
able  staff  labored  mightily  to  reconcile 
the  various  Interests  Involved — the  crea- 
tive artist,  the  users  of  his  works,  and 
the  public.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  all 
aware  of  the  dedication  with  which  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  addressed  Itself  to  this  bill. 


In  the  hearings  and  in  executive  session, 
the  patience  and  concern  and  perception 
of  this  committee  must  have  the  com- 
mendation of  us  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  a  lack  of  admira- 
tion for  the  work  which  has  gone  into 
the  bill  which  we  have  before  us  which 
leads  me  to  comment  on  one  provision 
in  the  bill  which  some  interested  parties 
consider  inequitable.  I  refer  to  section 
115  which  deals  with  the  compulsory 
licensing  of  recordings  and  the  statutory 
royalty  rate  which  is  established.  Their 
objection  is  to  a  law,  which  requires  a 
proprietor  to  make  his  property  available 
to  all  unless  it  is  demonstrably  essential 
to  the  public  Interest.  This  section  re- 
quires that  once  a  phonograph  record 
has  been  made,  anyone  else  has  a  right 
to  use  this  same  copyrighted  property 
upon  payment  of  a  statutory  royalty  of 
2'/2  cents  a  selection  or  one-half  cent 
a  minute,  whichever  is  higher.  This  par- 
ticular section,  they  feel,  is  restrictive 
and  unnecessary  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  creator:  is  not  essential  to  the 
user — that  is.  the  recording  companies— 
and  serves  no  useful  public  purpose.  I 
feel  there  is  merit  to  their  contention 
and  for  this  reason  I  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  Chairman  tell  me  how  much  time 
is  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Fifty-two  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
time  is  so  limited,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  we  proceed  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  amply  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
us  to  discuss  the  various  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  just 
pointed  out  something  rather  unusual 
and  novel  that  this  bill  does.  It  extends 
copyrights,  according  to  his  statement, 
that  are  now  in  existence  from  56 
years — which  is  now  the  law — and  if  the 
copyright  is  now  in  existence,  it  would 
be  extended  to  75  years.    That  is  No.  1. 

Then,  No.  2,  not  being  satisfied  with 
that  provision,  they  say  If  a  man  has  a 
copyright,  he  may  keep  it  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and  after  his  death  the  copyright 
would  be  in  existence  for  50  years  more — 
I  assume  to  educate  his  grandchildren. 

This  Is  just  a  minor  point  of  this  leg- 
islation, but  It  is  a  fundamental  indica- 
tion that  every  piece  of  this  legislation 
goes  against  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Is  for  the  ef- 
fective purpose  of  putting  the  Copyright 
Office  in  Washington  In  control  of  the 
situation,  so  that  they  can  direct  the 
proper  fees  to  be  paid  to  certain  con- 
trolled groups. 

There  is  no  question  that  after  the 
1909  law  was  adopted,  ASCAP  got  into 
fast  operation  and  they  soon  covered  the 
field  throughout  the  United  States.  May 
I  say  that  in  1909.  when  it  was  adopted 
and  they  had  the  exemption  as  it  relates 
to  jukeboxes,  they  did  it  on  a  sound  and 
firm  base.  This  sound  and  firm  base  is 
that  we  should  not,  once  we  get  a  copy- 
right, control  it  beyond  unreasonable 
limits  of  commerce  connected  with  it. 
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With  respect  to  the  sale  made  by  the 
copyright  owner,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  copyright  owner  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  sell  to  anybody.  He  can  do  what- 
ever he  wants  to  with  it.  But  there  was 
provision  in  the  1909  law  that  if  he  did 
sell,  in  order  to  keep  him  from  having  a 
monopoly  the  copyright  could  be  used  by 
other  record  manufacturers  and  they 
would  pay  a  royalty  of  2  cents  to  the 
copyright  owner. 

In  this  bill,  that  is  Increased  to  2^/2 
cents.  Every  jukebox  owner  pays  that 
2  percent,  and  he  will  pay  2V2  percent. 
When  they  talk  about  a  free  right,  they 
are  trying  to  say  that  the  property  right 
of  this  copyright  owner  should  be  ex- 
tended forever  and  ever,  as  long  as  he 
can  follow  and  put  his  hands  on  some- 
body to  beat  him  over  the  head  and 
collect  another  fee.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  bill  does. 

I  reiterate,  and  I  challenge  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  to  show  me  one  place  where  any 
legislation  here  is  beneficial  to  the  public. 
On  the  contrary,  It  promotes  the  greatest 
monopoly  we  have  ever  seen. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  further. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  after 
1909  ASCAP  got  in  action  very  fast. 
They  organized  what  I  say  Is  a  collecting 
agency.  They  collect  the  fees  from  the 
people.  They  were  so  bad  in  carrying 
out  their  objectives  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  to  go  into  Federal  court 
and  get  an  Injunction  against  them  for 
their  actions. 

What  Is  done  here?  We  say  If  I  own 
a  jukebox,  and  I  buy  a  record,  on  which 
I  will  then  pay  2' 2  cents  at  the  time  it 
is  made,  and  then  I  put  it  in  a  coin  ma- 
chine, a  person  who  may  put  a  nlckle 
or  a  dime  in  to  pay  for  that  record  must 
then  get  a  license — negotiate  a  license, 
as  it  is  called  here.  From  whom?  They 
talk  about,  oh,  these  jukebox  people  and 
the  performance  society  people  can  all 
get  together,  and  all  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  Why  could  they  not  get  together? 
Who  is  going  to  take  the  money  for  all 
the  copyrights  throughout  the  United 
States?  And  who  is  going  to  distribute 
it?    That  is  just  simple. 

What  do  we  do  here?  We  require  any 
jukebox  operator  in  order  to  avoid  prose- 
cution— up  to  2  years  in  a  penitentiary 
and  a  $25,000  fine,  plus  statutory  dam- 
ages—to file  with  the  Copyright  Office 
here  in  Washington  the  exact  location 
of  that  jukebox. 

Of  course,  there  are  only  500,000  of 
them  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
has  been  handling  this  matter,  should 
consider  the  cost.  Did  they  ever  stop 
to  think  of  what  the  cost  would  be?  Did 
they  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
ascertain  what  it  will  cost  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment merely  to  maintain  the  records 
of  the  locations  of  the  jukeboxes?  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  that  If  I  have 
a  jukebox  In  a  saloon  and  I  move  It  over 
to  a  comer  grocery  store  and  if  I  do  not 
notify  the  Copyright  Office  within  30 
days  I  am  an  Infringer.  And  subject  to 
what?    To  statutory  damages. 

That  is  just  part  of  it. 

I  speak  of  "special  interests." , ,  They  go 
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ahead  and  say,  "Well,  why  can  they  not 
negotiate?" 

How  Is  someone  going  to  negotiate 
when  he  Is  required  to  do  all  of  these 
things?  Hther  he  Is  going  to  give  up 
and  fall  to  the  mercy  of  the  Performance 
Rights  Society,  or.  If  he  does  not  do  that, 
he  has  to  go  up  to  New  York,  under  this 
consent  decree  which  has  already  been 
entered  against  ASCAP,  and  make  ap- 
plication to  the  court  as  to  what  is  a  rea- 
sonable fee.  Then,  if  it  is  found  what  is 
a  reasonable  fee  under  this  bill,  and  it  is 
paid,  then,  lo  and  behold,  the  person  does 
not  have  to  account  to  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice any  longer. 

When  we  talk  about  a  negotiated  fee, 
the  present  law  Is  that  they  can  hit  a  per- 
son over  the  head  to  the  tune  of  $250, 
and  they  will  be  increasing  it  here. 

This  goes  not  only  to  the  jukeboxes. 
These  people,  when  they  studied  this, 
forgot  about  the  county  fairs,  the  bene- 
fit programs,  and  things  of  that  nature. 
Now  they  are  willing  to  agree  to  some 
amendments. 

Under  the  old  law,  as  I  indicated  be- 
fore. If  a  performance  were  used  not  for 
profit  It  was  exempt,  and  a  person  could 
not  be  required  to  get  a  license,  but  now 
that  part  is  being  removed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  every  educational  TV,  every 
CATV,  and  every  other  performance 
charitable  in  its  nature  that  may  exist 
throughout  the  United  States  hazards 
Itself  to  the — should  we  say? — control  of 
the  Performance  Society,  so  that  they 
will  set  a  fee  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  581 

Andrews.  Ala.  Pra.ser  Pool 

Bctts  Frtedel  Puclnslcl 

Broomfleld  Oarmatz  Relnecke 

Brown,  Calif.  Halleck  Besnlck 

Brown.  Ohio  Hansen,  Wash.    Rostenkowskl 

Buchanan  Herlong  Ruppe 

Byrne,  Pa.  HollHeld  Williams.  Miss. 

Clancy  Holland  Willis 

Dawson  Johnson.  Pa.       Wright 

Derwlnekl  Jones.  Mo. 

Dlggs  Kluczynskl 

Flynt  McEwen 

Ford,  Mlze 

William  D.  Pollock 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conunittee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  2512,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  393  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tenzer],  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  service,  to  the  89th 
Congress  and  the  subcommittee  which 
produced  this  particular  bill,  H.R.  2512. 
His  work  and  diligence  for  those  2  years 
of  exhaustive  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions were  exemplary.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  him. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
chairman  of  my  subcommittee. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  Uke  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  for  the 
outstanding  job  they  did  in  fashioning 
this  important  legislation  and  prepar- 
ing it  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

IXiring  the  89th  Congress  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  and  to  actively  participate 
In  its  consideration  of  this  legislation 
during  22  days  of  public  hearings  on 
H.R.  4347  in  the  89th  Congress,  during 
which  the  committee  heard  150  witnesses 
give  testimony  in  support  of  and  in  op- 
position to  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  it  affects  the  particular  branch 
of  the  industry  or  profession  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

Amendments  and  suggestions  for  re- 
vision were  generously  offered  for  com- 
mittee consideration.  After  the  public 
hearings  were  concluded  in  the  fall  of 
1965,  the  subcommittee  held  more  than 
50  2-hour  executive  sessions  In  1966, 
during  which  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
was  reviewed,  amendments  considered, 
decisions  on  conflicting  views  debated, 
and  the  bill  was  marked  up  and  re- 
drafted. 

The  subcommittee  unanimously  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  approved  it  and 
sent  it  on  to  the  House  for  consideration. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  word  of  commen- 
dation to  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee :  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  St.  Once],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchin- 
son] .  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SMriH],  and  lastly  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Roth],  who  joined  the 
subcommittee  in  1967.  They  have,  all 
of  them,  and  each  of  them,  made  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  fashioning  of 
this  legislation. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  my 
respect  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Mr. 
Kaminstein,  and  his  Deputy,  Mr.  Cary. 
and  his  principal  staff  members,  Mr. 
Goldman  and  Mrs.  Ringer,  for  their  her- 
culean efforts  during  the  past  12  years 
and  for  their  dedication  and  devotion 
to  their  duties  and  for  their  services 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

HJl.  4347  in  the  89th  Congress  is  now 
H  Jl.  2512  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Chairman  Celler  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  McCulloch,  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  continued  interest 
during  these  past  12  years  in  guiding 
the  study  of  the  proposed  revision  of 
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the  copyright  laws  which  has  resulted  In 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  intricate  piece 
of  legislation,  one  that  affects  the  future 
of  many  persons  in  our  society,  from  the 
struggling  young  writer  to  the  mighty 
and  wealthy  television  networks.  It  af- 
fects the  age-old  art  of  writing  songs  and 
the  new  skills  of  building  computers  and 
communication  satellites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  will  concede  that 
few  bills  which  refu:h  the  floor  of  the 
House  have  received  more  thorough  ex- 
amination or  more  scholarly  preparation. 
Report  No.  83,  which  accompanies  HSi. 
2512,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
incisive  ever  presented  to  this  House. 
Every  provision  of  the  bill  has  been  an- 
alyzed thoroughly,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  committee  position  in  each  instance 
are  explained  with  admirable  clarity. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  causing  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  sections  of  the  bill.  This 
Einalysls  appears  on  page  8501  of  the 
Record  published  today.  In  three  or 
four  lines,  each  section  of  this  compli- 
cated bill  has  been  analyzed  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  commend  it  to  those  Members  who 
want  to  know  what  the  bill  is  all  about. 
Members  should  read  the  analysis  of  the 
bin. 

Members  of  the  House  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  and  fair- 
ness with  which  all  issues  were  decided 
by  the  committee,  as  will  be  seen  from  a 
study  and  a  review  of  the  report. 

Every  interest  has  been  heard  from 
and  every  issue  has  been  thoroughly 
considered.  The  bill  and  the  report 
demonstrate  the  workings  of  our  com- 
mittee system  at  its  very  best.  Every- 
one who  is  interested  in  a  revision  of 
the  cop3n-ight  law  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  views  before 
the  proper  forum. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  sections  401  to  411,  chapter  4 
of  the  bill. 

Chapter  4.  comprising  sections  401  to 
411,  deals  with  the  question  of  copjrright 
notice,  deposit  of  copies,  and  registra- 
tion. In  large  part  these  sections  restate 
the  present  law  with  respect  to  these 
subjects,  but  there  are  significant  vari- 
ations. 

Section  401  continues  the  requirement 
that  a  notice  of  copyright  appear  on  all 
visually  perceptible  published  copies  of 
copsrrlghted  works.  One  of  the  strongest 
argiunents  for  revision  of  the  present 
law  has  been  the  need  to  avoid  arbitrary 
and  unjust  forfeitures  resulting  from 
unintentional  or  relatively  unimportant 
errors  in  the  copyright  notice.  This  has 
been  done  by  preserving  the  fimdamental 
principle  and  inducing  the  use  of  the 
notice  without  causing  outright  for- 
feiture for  errors  and  omissions. 

Since  the  bill  extends  protection  to 
sound  recordings,  section  402  applies  the 
requirement  of  notice  whenever  formal 
records  of  sound  recordings  are  pub- 
lished. In  the  case  of  both  sections  401 
and  402,  the  notice  is  required  whether 
copies  are  published  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad.  The  form  of  notice  retains 
the  basic  elements  of  the  notice  under 
the  present  law.  The  word  "copyright" 
or  the  abbreviation  "Copr."  or  the  symbol 


"c"  in  a  circle;  the  year  of  the  first  publi- 
cation, and  the  name  of  the  copyright 
owner.  The  notice  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
copies  "in  such  manner  and  location  as  to 
give  reasonable  notice  of  the  claim  of 
copyright"  and  gives  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  the  power  to  issue  regulations 
citing  examples  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment. Such  examples  would  clearly 
meet  the  requirements  but  other  posi- 
tions could  meet  the  statutory  test  If 
found  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  the 
copyright  claim. 

In  the  case  of  phonorecords.  the  notice 
requires  the  use  of  the  symbol  "P" — the 
letter  P  in  a  circle — and  varies  the  posi- 
tion to  fit  the  nature  of  the  phonorecord. 

Section  403  clarifies  the  situation  with 
respect  to  contributions  published  with- 
out a  copyright  notice  in  collective  works. 
Except  for  independent  advertisements, 
individual  contributions  may  but  need 
not  bear  a  separate  copyright  notice  as 
long  as  the  collective  work  as  a  whole 
carries  a  notice. 

Section  404  deals  with  the  question  of 
omission  of  the  notice  and  provides  that 
such  omission  would  not  Invalidate  the 
copyright  if  the  omission  occurs  on  a 
"relatively  small  number"  of  copies 
which  have  been  publicly  distributed  or 
where  registration  for  the  work  is  made 
within  5  years  after  omission  and  a  rea- 
sonable effort  has  been  made  to  correct 
the  omission.  An  Innocent  infringer 
who  has  been  misled  by  the  omission  is 
protected  from  liability. 

There  are  many  cases  under  the  pres- 
ent law  where  notices  are  found  to  be 
totally  defective  because  the  name  or 
date  has  been  omitted  or  wrongly  stated. 
Section  405  prevents  technical  forfeit- 
ures in  such  cases  while  at  the  same 
time  inducing  use  of  the  correct  name 
and  date  and  protecting  users  who  rely 
on  the  incorrect  information. 

Section  406  distinguishes  between  the 
deposit  of  copies  and  registration.  It 
makes  deposit  of  copies  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  mandatory,  except  where  the 
Library  neither  needs  nor  wants  the 
copies,  but  this  Is  not  a  condition  of 
copyright  protection  and  need  not  be  tied 
to  registration.  Failure  to  comply  with 
the  deposit  requirement  results  in  a  fine 
rather  than  loss  of  copyright. 

Registration  would  not  be  required  as 
a  basic  condition  of  copyright  protection 
unless  the  notice  had  been  omitted.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  most  cases,  deposit 
will  be  combined  with  registration. 

Further  provisions  with  respect  to  reg- 
istration are  set  out  in  sections  407,  408. 
and  409.  The  bill  achieves  a  much 
needed  reform  by  making  it  possible  to 
file  claims  for  any  work,  whether  pub- 
lished or  unpublished.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  only  certain  categories  of 
impubllshed  works  are  eligible  for  regis- 
tration, and  many  authors  are  frustrated 
at  the  present  time  in  efforts  to  register 
claims  before  sendlns  their  manuscripts 
to  publishers. 

Sections  406  and  407  provide  for  much 
greater  flexibility  in  the  d^wslt  require- 
ments. Section  408  covers  the  applica- 
tion for  registration  and  section  409  pro- 
vides that  the  certificate  would  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  copy- 
right and  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
certificate,  if  the  registration  Is  made 


before  or  within  5  years  after  first  pub- 
lication. Where  it  Is  made  later,  the 
court  may  give  it  the  evidentiary  weight 
it  believes  appropriate. 

Section  410  retains  the  present  require- 
ments that  copyright  registration  pre- 
cede the  filing  of  a  suit  for  infringement. 
The  copyright  owner  may  have  a  valid 
cause  of  action  against  the  infringer  but 
he  must  register  the  claim  before  he  can 
enforce  his  rights  in  court.  The  bill 
changes  the  present  situation  in  cases 
where  the  Register  of  Copyrights  refuses 
to  make  registration.  In  such  cases,  the 
claimant  must  now  sue  the  Register  to 
compel  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  be- 
fore he  can  sue  the  infringer.  Under  sec- 
tion 410,  a  claimant  who  has  properly 
applied  for  registration  but  whose  ap- 
plication has  been  rejected  may  main- 
tain a  suit  for  infringement  if  he  serves 
notice  of  it  on  the  Register. 

Section  411  requires  a  court  to  with- 
hold awards  of  statutory  damages  or  at- 
torney's fees  for  infringements  occurring 
before  registration.  A  grace  period  of  3 
months  after  publication  Is  provided  for, 
however,  in  the  case  of  certain  works 
which  may  be  Infringed  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  published,  to  give  the  copy- 
right owner  a  reasonable  opportunity 
after  publication  to  register  his  claim. 

SECTIONS     701-70B:     COPTBICHT    OFFICE.     COPT- 
EICHT    OFFICE   FEES 

Chapter  7  deals  with  the  administra- 
tive responsibilities  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  and  generally  follows  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law.  It  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  regulations,  the  reten- 
tion and  disposition  of  articles  deposited 
In  the  Office,  the  maintenance  and  in- 
spection of  records,  and  the  publication 
of  Informational  material. 

Section  704  provides  for  retention  of 
unpublished  deposits  for  the  term  of 
copyright  and  published  copies  as  long 
as  possible.  Publication  of  the  catalogs 
of  copyright  registrations  is  required  un- 
der section  707,  but  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights is  given  more  discretion  to  deter- 
mine their  form  and  frequency. 

Section  708  contains  a  schedule  of  fees 
which  is  consistent  with  those  provided 
by  Public  Law  89-297,  enacted  by  the 
previous  Congress  and  effective  Novem- 
ber 26,  1965.  The  bill  would  enlarge  the 
present  administrative  duties  of  the 
Copyright  Office,  but  just  how  much  so  is 
uncertain  since  In  some  cases  the  new 
filing  provisions  will  be  avoided  by  volun- 
tary agreements  between  the  affected 
parties. 

The  Copyright  Office  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  largely  self-supporting. 
At  the  present  time  Its  income,  when 
combined  with  the  value  :of  deposits 
turned  over  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  is 
138  percent  of  Its  cost.  Its  cash  fees 
alone  amount  to  75  percent  of  this  cost. 
The  ratio  of  receipts  to  costs  can  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  about  the  same  with 
respect  to  both  any  added  workload  and 
any  new  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  TENZER.  The  Committee's  work 
is  finished.    The  debate  is  almost  over. 
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The  time  for  action  has  arrived.    I  urge 
that  the  House  adopt  H.R.  2512. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  say  in  public  at  this  time  that 
I  have  appreciated  and  I  know  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  have  appre- 
ciated the  expertise  that  this  gentleman 
brought  to  our  deliberations  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  has  had  wide  experience  and  is 
most  knowledgeable  in  respect  to  the  bill 
and  the  Industry  we  are  discussing.  He 
was  kind  enough,  at  the  request  of  the 
subconmiittee,  to  serve  this  year  as  ex 
oflSclo  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
as  such  made  an  important  contribution. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  RoTHl. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  considerable  debate  today  about 
many  of  the  controversial  provisions  in 
H  R.  2512.  We  have  also  heard  how  the 
committee  has  been  able  to  reach  a  com- 
promise between  many  of  the  confiict- 
ing  Interests  of  the  parties.  One  such 
compromise  that  the  committee  has  suc- 
cessfully struck  is  certainly  imbodied  in 
chapter  6  of  this  bill.  I  believe  it  would 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  for  me  to 
briefly  highlight  that  section  and  thereby 
fully  develop  its  legislative  history. 

The  present  copyright  law  contains 
provisions  that  are  intended  to  protect 
American  book  manufacturers  and  print- 
ers from  foreign  competition  by  requir- 
ing American  authors  and  publishers  to 
have  their  English-language  books  and 
periodicals  printed  and  bound  in  the 
United  States.  In  substance,  under  the 
present  law,  copyright  protection  of  such 
works  is  limited  to  a  temporary  period 
of  5  years  unless  copies  are  manuftu:- 
tured  In  the  United  States. 

Author  and  publisher  groups  have  op- 
posed a  manufacturing  requirement  in 
the  present  law.  The  printing  industry, 
however,  including  book  manufacturers 
and  printing  trades  unions,  urge  that  a 
manufacturing  requirement  is  still  need- 
ed to  protect  them  against  competition 
from  low-wage  printing  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Section  601  of  the  bill  represents  a 
compromise  on  this  issue.  In  general,  it 
retains  the  requirement  of  domestic 
printing  smd  binding  for  English-lan- 
guage works  of  American  authors,  but 
narrows  the  scope  of  the  requirement 
and  ameliorates  the  effect  of  noncompli- 
ance upon  the  copyright. 

A  central  issue  in  connection  with  the 
manufacturing  requirement  has  been  the 
practice  under  the  present  law  of  hav- 
ing reproduction  proofs  made  from  type 
set  abroad,  and  using  the  imported 
proofs  for  the  performance  in  the  United 
States  of  the  processes  of  making  offset 
plates  and  printing  copies  from  those 
plates.  The  bill  would  allow  this  prac- 
tice as  long  as  the  platemaking,  printing, 
and  binding  are  done  In  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  present  law.  If  the  copies  of 
a  work  subject  to  the  manufacturing  re- 
quirement   are    manufactured    abroad. 


copyright  may  be  reserved  by  a  special 
registration  for  an  ad  interim  period  of 
5  years,  and  up  to  1,500  copies  of  the 
foreign  edition  may  be  imported  during 
that  period.  The  copyright  is  completely 
lost  at  the  end  of  the  5  years  unless 
another  edition  of  the  work  has  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  the 
meantime.  The  bill  eliminates  the  ad 
interim  time  limits  and  raises  the  im- 
port maximum  to  2,000  copies.  Non- 
compliance with  the  requirement  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  would  no  longer  re- 
sult in  complete  loss  of  the  copyright. 
Instead  the  bill  would  deny  the  copyright 
owner  any  remedies  sigainst  a  person 
who  brought  out  an  edition  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  that  would 
otherwise  be  an  infringing  edition. 

Aside  from  the  limit  of  2.000  copies  on 
the  importation  of  a  foreign  edition  of  a 
work  subject  to  the  manufacturing  re- 
quirement, the  importation  of  piratical 
copies  is  prohibited  under  section  602. 
It  is  also  provided  that  the  importation 
of  copies  for  distribution  without  the 
authority  of  the  copyright  owner  Is  an 
infringement  of  the  copyright;  but  this 
provision  does  not  apply  to  the  importa- 
tion of  copies,  within  specified  limits, 
under  the  authority  or  for  the  use  of  a 
governmental  body,  or  for  personal  use, 
or  for  nonprofit  libraries. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROTH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
upon  his  scholarly  and  well -prepared 
statement  on  this  vitally  Important  legis- 
lation and  also  compliment  the  gentle- 
man upon  his  preparing  the  appropriate 
legislative  history  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  most  Important 
that  It  be  thoroughly  understood  what 
the  subcommittee  Intended  during  its  de- 
liberations upon  this  point. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  subcommittee 
achieved  its  purpose,  intending  that  a 
compromise  be  effected  which  would  do 
fair  and  equal  justice  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gathered  from 
what  the  gentleman  just  said  that  the 
gentleman  feels  this  purpose  has  been 
achieved. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  observation? 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  correct  in  that  observation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  the 
amount  of  work  which  has  been  put 
forth  by  the  subcommittee  upon  this  leg- 
islation is  commendable. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  KASTENMEIER],  and  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [  Mr.  Poff]  ,  and  others  who  have 
worked  so  hard  upon  this  subject,  that 
while  I  do  not  agree  with  them  that  they 
came  out  with  a  good  product,  it  would 
not  be  fair  if  I  did  not  say  that  they  have 


striven  very  hard  to  accomplish  a  worth- 
while purpose.  The  stated  purpose — 
the  overall  purpose — is  one  which  is 
commendable.  That  purpose  was  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  copyright  laws  of 
our  country. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunate- 
ly, hungry  hands  and  grasping  organiza- 
tions have  taken  advantage  of  a  bona 
fide  effort  to  rewrite  basic  copyright  law 
and  have  sought  in  their  seeking  to  use 
the  Congress  to  further  emich  them- 
selves. 

Now.  this  statement,  I  think,  is  best 
proven  when  you  consider  the  individual 
who  writes  a  piece  of  music,  either  the 
music  or  the  words,  but  who  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  one  of  these  prin- 
cipal performing  art  organizations.  It 
just  would  not  be  feasible  for  him  to  ex- 
pect to  get  any  sort  of  revenue  from  the 
work  of  art  of  his  unless  he  first  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  custody,  as  far  as 
property  rights  are  concerned,  of  these 
third  parties.  These  organizations,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  as  I  read  it.  first 
siphon  off — at  least,  one  of  the  principal 
ones  does — 18  percent  of  the  revenue  to 
pay  so-called  administrative  expenses. 

Our  distinguished  Chairman,  who  has 
fought  hard  for  legislation  to  impose  ad- 
ditional burdens  upon  the  coin -operated 
music  machine  people  and  others  for  a 
purpose  which  he  deems  to  be  worthy, 
has  said  here  today  that  it  is  not  so 
nearly  Important  who  writes  the  law.  as 
it  Is  who  writes  the  music. 

Well,  I  am  afraid  that  my  good  friend, 
the  Chairman,  is  thinking  about  Stephen 
Foster,  "who  apparently  did  not  have  a 
very  good  agent.  He  is  not  thinking 
about  some  of  these  folks  who  are  writ- 
ing music  today. 

In  1966  one  of  the  best  sellers,  or  one 
of  the  most  often  played  records  on  the 
coin-operated  phonographs  was  a  song 
entitled  "Hanky-Panky."  This  is  the 
brilliant  contribution  of  the  writer  of  the 
lyrics  of  that  song — and  I  am  sure  we 
would  not  substitute  his  words  for  that  of 
Stephen  Foster.  Here  are  the  lyrics  of 
that  particular  piece  of  music,  or  alleged 
piece  of  music : 

My  baby  does  the  hanky-panky. 
My  baby  does  the  hanky-panky. 
My  baby  does  the  hanky-panky. 
My  baby  does  the  hanky-panky. 
My  baby  does  the  hanky-panky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  little  bit  of  hanky- 
panky  sold  over  1  million  records  in  1966. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  if  this  hanky- 
panky  bill 

Mr.  WHITENER,  We  are  talking 
about  the  music  now. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Yes. 

But  if  this  bUl  is  adopted,  then 
"Hanky-Panky's"  author  is  entitled  to 
several  cents  out  of  every  piece  of  money 
that  is  put  in  the  jukebox.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course,  I  im- 
derstand  that  at  the  present  time  the 
operators  of  these  coin-operated  phono- 
graphs pay  about  5  percent  of  the  net  in- 
come before  taxes  to  support  records  like 
"My  Baby  Does  the  Hanky-Panky." 
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Now,  this  Is  a  great  contribution  to 
the  cultural  life  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  list  of  the 
most  often  played  recordings,  and  in 
1963  I  note  that  the  most  often  played 
record  was  one  called  "Umbo  Rock."  I 
am  not  familiar  with  "Limbo  Rock,"  but 
it  was  recorded  by  someone  by  the  name 
of  Chubby  Checker.  No.  2  was  "Go  Away 
Uttle  Girl."  Well,  that  is  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  cultural  life  of  our  coun- 
try—"Go  Away,  Little  Girl."  And,  the 
next  one  was  "End  of  the  World."  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  fsmious  bar 
by  the  name  of  that  one. 

So  I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  was 
talking  of  Stephen  Foster  when  he  was 
talking  of  the  great  contributions  to  art 
that  were  being  made. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter 
that  has  apparently  been  overlooked  by 
some  who  support  the  legislation  and 
that  is  these  little  people  who  operate 
the  coin  phonographs  are  not  big  busi- 
ness people.  That  is  why  the  National 
Small  Business  Association  has  come 
out  in  oppostlon  to  this  legislation. 

Proponents  talk  about  who  has  come 
out  for  it.  But  these  small  businessmen 
who  would  be  completely  inundated 
with  technicalities  and  with  pocketbook 
grabbing  just  cannot  survive. 

Not  a  single  phonograph-operating 
man  or  woman  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict has  even  talked  to  me  about  it. 
One  gentleman  from  Raleigh.  N.C.,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  national  association  did  come  by. 
So  I  am  not  carrying  the  ball  for  any 
individual  or  any  organization. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
debate  here  this  afternoon.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  it  would  be  a  fair  state- 
ment to  say  that  if  this  bill  passes,  it 
will  be  the  greatest  steal  since  Teapot 
Dome? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  suppose  instead 
Of  answering  that  in  my  own  words  I 
could  use  the  lyric  from  this  song,  "My 
Baby  Does  the  Hanky  Panky."  That 
may  be  the  best  answer  since  that  is 
more  popular.  But  this  is  a  serious 
matter. 

Now  as  to  what  it  would  do,  and  I  in- 
tended to  discuss  that.  On  page  12  of 
the  bill  there  is  language  which  is  as 
unconstitutional  as  it  could  be  in  that 
it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  language  in  this  legislation 
would  proscribe  the  right  of  a  citizen  who 
owns  and  operates  a  private  unregulated 
system  of  communications  to  express 
editorial  opinion  over  that  unregulated 
system,  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  would 
think  seriously  about  this  legislation 
would  feel  that  that  language  should  be 
in  the  bill. 

This  is  an  Important  matter.  There 
are  many  people  who  will  feel  the  sting 
of  this  sort  of  legislation  who  are  not 
being  heard  from  by  you  today  but  who 
will  be  heard  from  in  the  future.  I  say 
to  you.  my  colleagues.  I  have  no  water 
to  carry  for  anyone  in  this  legislation. 
It  would  be  simple  just  to  go  along 


with  the  tide  because,  as  you  heard,  there 
were  only  three  members  of  our  com- 
mittee who  spoke  out  against  the  legis- 
lation. But  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility here  to  see  that  the  small-busi- 
ness people  and  the  average  citizen  Is 
protected.  We  must  not  create  here  by 
legislation  a  monopoly  of  the  type  that 
the  witness  for  ASCAP  apprehended 
would  not  be  tolerated  under  existing 
law. 

This  ASCAP  witness  was  asked  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
whether  or  not  certain  agreements  could 
not  be  made  between  ASCAP,  BMI,  or 
SESAC  and  he  said,  "WeU,  you  will  have 
to  talk  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
about  that." 

If  you  pass  this  legislation,  they  will 
not  have  to  talk  to  anyone.  They  will 
take  the  money  from  the  people  without 
concern  about  restraint  of  trade  or  other 
antitrust  problems. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  consider  a  school 
teacher  who  spends  10  years  in  research 
and  writing  a  textbook  to  be  an  indus- 
trial giant  or  a  small  businessman? 
Does  the  gentleman  consider  the  writer 
of  a  single  song  an  industrial  giant,  or 
the  author  of  a  single  book;  are  these 
small-business  people  or  are  they  en- 
titled to  protection? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  My  answer  to  that 
is  the  people  who  manufacture  records 
are  industrial  giants.  As  one  who  has 
bought  a  good  many  records  for  my 
children.  I  find  that  we  seldom  get  more 
than  one  decent  side  on  a  record.  Under 
this  bill  you  will  have  coin  operators 
paying  a  royalty  for  something  like  "My 

Baby  ",  well,  no  that  is  a  popular 

song,  but  they  would  be  paying  a  royalty 
for  some  other  record  that  you  would 
not  have  for  15  cents. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  this  was  anti-small- 
business  legislation. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore] . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Tenzer]  talked  about  indus- 
trial giants.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
so-called  composers  of  that  type  of  song 
would  not  be  called  by  me  industrial 
giants.  I  would  call  them  mental 
midgets. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  is 
always  hesitant  to  undertake  debate  of 
a  bill  which  is  as  highly  technical  as 
copyright  legislation.  Following  the 
practice  and  procedure  perhaps  over  a 
long  number  of  years,  we  rely  and  place 
great  faith  and  trust  in  those  who  are 
living  with  legislation  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  With  that  point  in  mind.  I  would 
want  certainly  to  echo,  as  has  been  said 
a  number  of  times  in  this  debate,  the 
tremendous  devotion  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  exhaustive  hearings  and  in 
the  manner  in   which   they  have  at- 


temped  to  put  together  the  copyright  law 
revision  of  1967. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  i  just  want  to  join  with 
my  colleague  in  the  sentiments  he  is  ex- 
pressing with  regard  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  in  particular  who  did 
the  hard  and  great  work  of  putting  this 
bill  together.  At  one  time  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  when  the  need 
for  this  legislation  was  first  being  felt. 
Although  I  had  no  part  to  play  in  draft- 
ing the  bill,  I  was  familiar  enough  with 
the  complexities  of  it  that  I  can  have 
a  very  high  degree  of  admiration  for  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  as  it  is  now 
before  us.  I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  in  expressing  my 
thanlts  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Kastenmeiek.  Mr.  Poff,  and 
the  other  members,  and  express  the  feel- 
ing that  although,  as  in  any  complex 
piece  of  legislation,  there  are  some  areas 
of  abrasion  to  some  parts  of  our  society 
or  economy,  this  is  the  finest  possible 
solution  we  can  achieve  to  a  broad,  gen- 
eral problem.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing made  observations  concerning  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  perhaps 
ill  advised  or  not  proper  to  take  excep- 
tion to  some  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  strongly  con- 
cerning several  of  the  matters  in  H.R. 
2512,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
and  at  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  tender 
an  amendment  that  will  seek  to  imple- 
ment the  suggestions  that  I  make. 

I  dare  say  that  if  we  were  to  take  this 
legislation  which  is  presently  being  de- 
bated and  remove  from  it  two  particular 
areas  that  have  been  the  subject  matter 
of  this  debate,  this  legislation  would  go 
through  this  House  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  So  often  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  and  Is  happening  in  this  copy- 
right legislation  is  simply  this.  There 
has  been  incorporated  in  two  specific 
areas  legislative  language  which,  if  they 
were  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
standing  alone,  the  House  would  reject 
each  of  them,  and  its  committees  have 
rejected  in  several  instances  in  the  past 
that  which  is  incorporated  In  section  111 
and  that  which  is  incorporated  in  section 
116.  So  in  this  particular  legislation  be- 
fore us  are  two  legislative  enactments 
that  have  been  added  to  and  made  a  part 
of  the  genwal  copyright  legislation 
which,  if  this  House  had  been  called 
upon  to  debate  them  individually,  would 
turn  them  down  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  That  in  section  116.  sponsors  have 
tried  and  the  House  has  refused  for  over 
a  period  of  about  35  years,  to  implement 
any  legislative  change. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  House  had  rejected  sec- 
tions 111  and  116  at  some  point? 
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Mr.  MOORE.  If  I  said  "the  House," 
that  might  very  well  have  been  an  over- 
sight. I  am  referring  to  committees  of 
the  House. 

That  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
section  111  has  been  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  cov- 
ering basically  the  field  of  community 
antenna  systems,  and  it  has  not  made  its 
way  to  the  floor  in  the  past  several  years. 
That  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  sec- 
tion 116  has  been  in  bills  to  change  this 
section  of  the  copyright  law  and  which 
have  been  before  the  committees  for 
years,  and  never  has  the  committees  to 
which  they  have  been  referred  acted 
upon  the  same. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  form  of  ei- 
ther of  these  two  sections  has  never  been 
rejected  by  any  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  PofpI. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the 
gentleman  always  is  careful  to  be  pre- 
cise. I  am  glad  the  colloquy  which  has 
ju.st  taken  place  did  take  place.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  also  be  useful  to  say  that 
the  CATV  legislation  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee dealt  with  the  physical  functions 
of  the  industry  and  not  with  the  intangi- 
ble concept  of  copyright. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  may  very  well  be 
the  case,  but  what  we  seek  to  do  in  this 
legislation  Is  control  CATV  by  copyright. 
I  say  that  is  wrong.  I  feel  if  there  Is  to 
be  supervision  of  this  fast-growing  area 
of  news  media  and  communications 
media,  it  should  legitimately  come  to  this 
body  from  the  legislative  committee  that 
has  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  same. 
Therefore,  I  do  have  great  concern  over 
three  subsections  of  H.R.  2512,  particu- 
larly those  sections  which  relate  to 
CATV:  111(b)(2),  (b)<3),  and  (b)(4), 
which  are  found  on  pages  12  and  13  of 
the  bill.  It  is  my  intention  to  oflfer  an 
amendment  to  remove  or  to  strike  these 
three  subsections  for  the  following 
reasons. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  would  effectively  re- 
strict if  not  economically  prohibit  CATV 
from  originating  programs.  I  will  get 
back  to  this  point  later.  .« 

Sections  (b)  (3)  and  (b)  (4)  would  pro-  ' 
tcct  pay  TV  on  television  stations.  This 
would  effectively  preclude  pay  TV  by  .  service  but  not  a  prayer.  For  some  of 
television  CATV.  I  will  make  appropri-  \  the  Members  who  take  exception  to  that 
ate  reference,  if  time  will  permit,  to  that    observation  in  the  note  I  sent  to  Mem- 


copyright.  This  bill  and  the  devices 
used  to  effect  communications  policy  are 
not  proper  functions  of  copyright  and 
are  an  invasion  of  the  jurisdiction,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

May  I  say  in  making  this  observation 
concerning  CATV,  I  do  it  with  a  real  con- 
cern. All  of  the  law  that  has  presently 
been  made  In  this  new  field  has  been 
generated  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  copyright  infringement  cases  now 
pending  In  the  Federal  district  courts 
are  direct  results  of  cases  that  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  cable  television 
In  Clarksburg  and  In  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
so  I  have  lived  with  the  problem  of  cable 
television  and  I  have  lived  with  the  con- 
sequences one  can  expect  In  the  event 
Congress,  by  this  mechanism,  would 
make  television  screens  black  or  blank  in 
a  number  of  areas  of  the  coimtry.  You 
can  expect  to  hear  a  loud  outcry  from 
the  public.  Do  not  tamper  with  their 
television  sets,  gentlemen. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  Is  to  prohibit 
some  people  in  this  country  of  ours, 
especially  those  in  small  communities, 
from  having  a  local  community  tele- 
vision service.  If  this  section  is  not 
amended,  this  Congress  will  be  telling 
the  public,  with  some  minor  exceptions, 
that  theli-  sets  are  owned  by  and  con- 
trolled by  the  some  500  television  stations 
of  the  country,  and  they  may  not  be  used 
for  the  reception  of  programs  unless  they 
are  broadcast  by  one  of  these  stations. 

Even  if  the  public  in  any  one  of  our 
communities  wants  to  see  or  to  watch 
a  local  high  school  athletic  contest  on 
the  television  set — and  this  could  be 
proper  today 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Udall  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  POFF  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  indicating  that 
even  if  the  public  wants  to  watch  a  local 
high  school  basketball  game  on  the  tele- 
vision set.  and  the  school  and  the  CATV 
operator  want  to  show  it  to  the  public, 
that  set  cannot  be  used  for  that  purpose 
unless  this  section  in  the  bill  is  stricken. 

We  would  be  telling  the  CATV  opera- 
tor that  he  can  originate  a  religious 


which  is  already  being  considered  by  the 
FCC  In  this  particular  area,  if  the  Mem- 
bers think  my  words  are  not  adequately 
effective  notice  for  them.  This  bill  gives 
quiet  support  to  pay  television  for  tele- 


bers  today,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise 
that  a  prayer  is  different  from  a  religious 
service.  Under  the  sections  of  the  bill, 
if  Members  will  refer  to  page  12,  the  op- 
portunity to  broadcast  by  CATV  religious 


vision  stations  only.  11  services,  there  is,  therefore,  implied  ex- 

I  believe  the  ramifications  of  control-Tceptlon  of  the  prayer. 
ling  CATV  through  the  copyright  me-JI    The  CATV  operator  could  cablecast 


chanlsm  is  highly  technical,  is  in  error, 
and  Is  a  grievous  mistake.  Should  not 
the  recommendations  in  this  matter,  I 
say  to  this  Committee,  come  from  the 
legislative  committee  that  has  the  direct 
responsibility  and  that  which  has  the 
primary  jurisdiction  in  this  matter?  ' 
Subsections  (b)(2),  <3),  and  (4)  of 
section  111  of  Hil.  2512  have  for  their 
purpose  the  regulation  of  CATV,  a  com- 
munication service  and  a  p>art  of  our 
television  system,  through  the  vehicle  of 


the  actions  of  the  city  council  but  not 
the  mayor  alone,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  trigger  in  this  bill  the  loss  by 
CATV  of  its  exemption  is  involved.  If 
the  mayor  is  on.  or  anything  to  do  with 
political  advertising,  this  automatically 
triggers  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
removes  the  exemption  which  is  provided 
In  this  legislation  for  the  transmissions 
by  CATV 

It  seems  to  me  that  Members  might  be 
Interested,  if  they  have  a  cable  TV  out- 


fit in  their  communities.  If  this  legis- 
lation goes  through  and  the  operator  sees 
fit  to  permit  a  Member  to  nwike  a  report 
as  a  Congressman  over  the  6utlet  of  his 
cable  TV  system,  this  legislation  will  pre- 
vent him  from  tendering  to  the  Con- 
gressman that  public  service  offer. 

I  believe  the  public  has  a  right  to 
choose  to  receive  the  locally  originated 
program  by  a  CATV  operator  or  to  choose 
a  program  originated  by  a  television  sta- 
tion or  a  network.  I  rise  in  this  instance 
in  behalf  of  the  public's  right  to  choose. 
I  believe  the  public  should  have  the  right 
to  make  a  choice,  and  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  public  should  have  to  pay  the 
copyright  owner  twice  to  watch  the  same 
program  for  this  right  of  choice,  if  they 
happen  to  subscribe  to  a  CATV  system 
that  originates  a  local  show  or  permits 
me  in  any  instance  to  report  to  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  issue  is  very  plain.  Do  we  favor 
free  speech  for  the  CATV  operator  as 
well  as  for  the  broadcaster,  or  do  we 
seek  to  close  down  the  CATV  operators 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  yield,  very  briefly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  legislation  before 
us  would  permit  the  copyrighting  of  such 
widely  diverse  operations  as  professional 
football  games  and  basketball  games,  col- 
lege football  and  basketball  games  as  well 
as  high  school  games,  tennis  matches, 
political  conventions,  meetings  of  PTA's 
and,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
speeches  by  political  figures. 

Mr.  MOORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  as  to  literary  creativity  involved 
in  any  of  those  actions. 

There  is  another  provision  in  this  bill 
which  should  come  to  the  attention  of 
Members.  That  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  dealing  here  with 
pay  TV.  There  is  a  real  question,  be- 
cause this  bill  does  without  question  give 
to  the  television  station  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  pay  TV,  and  does  not  make  an 
equal  right  available  to  the  CATV 
operator. 

There  has  been  a  subcommittee  of  the 
PCC  that  has  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  considered  this  and  is  about  to 
make  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
field  of  pay  TV.  It  is  in  this  particular 
area,  for  those  Members  who  feel  this 
cannot  come  about  in  the  country — and 
I  will  submit  for  later  review  the  recom- 
mendations presently  being  considered 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  this  respect.  I  should  like  to 
set  the  record  straight  In  another  re- 
spect, for  those  who  feel  CATV  as  such 
is  a  robber,  or  one  who  robs  the  airways 
of  the  signal  and  takes  the  same  and 
transmits  it  at  a  no-cost  basis  and  bene- 
fits greatly  from  that  transmission. 

I  am  not  one  who  wants  CATV  to  have 
the  right  to  destroy  the  local  franchise 
of  a  local  station. 

Certainly  I  would  say  to  you  what  I 
propose  in  this  instance  does  not  in  any 
way,  when  I  speak  in  terms  of  origina- 
tion of  programing,  seek  to  destroy  the 
right  of  the  local  television  station  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  think  the  local  station  and  the  local 
frajichise  should  be   protected,  but  it 
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should  be  either  by  direct  legislation 
coming  from  the  committee  that  has  jur- 
isdiction or  by  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  FCC.  Otherwise 
what  you  have  is  control  of  this  mean- 
ingful medium  by  copyright  legislation. 

I  ask  for  consideration  of  my  amend- 
ments at  the  appropriate  time 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  gain  nothing  from 
the  cynical  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays].  As  to 
hanky-panky.  I  do  not  like  that  kind  of 
cacophony.  I  do  not  relish  hanky- 
panky,  but  many  do.  I  do  not  want 
hanky-panky  or  rock  and  roll,  but  the 
jukebox  people,  an  industry,  make  for- 
tunes out  of  hanky-panky  and  rock  and 
roll  and  they  pay  nothing  for  it.  Nor 
do  they  pay  for  songs  which  I  prefer. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  CELLER.    1  refuse  to  yield. 

Songs  like  "White  Christmas."  "Easter 
Parade,"  "The  Sound  of  Music,"  the 
songs  from  "My  Pair  Lady"  and  "South 
Pacific"  and  "Carousel";  "Tea  for  Two  " 
"The  Surry  With  the  Fringe  on  Top" 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  coimtlng.]  A  quorum  is 
not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  69) 

Anderaon,  Ford.  Puaman 

Tenn.  WlUlam  D.  Pollock 

Andrews,  Ala.  Praser  Pool 

Bett*  Prledel  Puclnskl 

Broomfleld  P^lIton.  Tenn.  Purceii 

Buchanan  Oarmatz  Held  NY 

Burton.  Utah  HaUeck  Relnecke 

Byrne,  Pa.  Hansen,  Wash.  Reenlck 

Clancy  Hawkins  Roetenkowskl 

Conyers  Herlong  Ruppe 

Dawaon  Hollfleld  St.  Onge 

Derwlnskl  Holland  Selden 

Dlggs  Johnson.  Pa.  Teague.  Tex. 

Downing  Jones,  Mo.  CUman 

Everett  Klrwan  Whltten 

Pino  Long.  La.  WUllama,  Miss 

Flynt  Mlze  Willis 

Foley  Mult«r 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Dnrr,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  2512,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  376  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  wUl 
rise  Informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 
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Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2536)  entitled  "An  act  to  termi- 
nate the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  67-7 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  wiU 
resume  its  sitting. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive a  message. 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cellir]  has  IVi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
jukebox  would  not  exist  without  songs,  be 
they  good  or  be  they  bad,  be  they  hanky- 
panky  or  otherwise,  yet  the  jukebox  peo- 
ple refuse  to  pay  for  that  which  Is  the 
very  life  blood  of  the  Jukebox;  namely, 
the  song. 

The  Jukebox  would  be  a  mere  machine 
without  the  song.  It  would  not  be 
listened  to. 

The  jukebox  without  a  song  would  be 
like  a  rudderless  ship. 

The  jukebox  would  be  a  junk  box  with- 
out the  song.  It  would  be  a  lot  of  use- 
less metal,  without  the  song.  Yet  the 
jukebox  people  do  not  wish  to  pay  any- 
thing for  the  use  of  the  song  which  is 
publicly  performed  in  the  places  where 
the  jukeboxes  are  located. 

All  that  the  writers  ask  Is  that  they 
receive  a  reasonable  fee  for  their  crea- 
tive work. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  involves 
the  greatest  steal.  I  would  say  the 
greatest  steal  Is  the  practice  of  the  juke- 
box industry  of  playing  songs  with  no 
payment  of  royalty  whatsoever  to  the 
songwriters. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  shall  not 
take  the  10  minutes  allotted  to  me  so 
graciously  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. Originally,  when  I  requested 
time,  I  had  anticipated  taking  the  full 
10  minutes,  but  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Arch  Moore,  has  presented  the 
case  very  well  before  the  House  concern- 
ing the  question  about  which  I  intend  to 
speak,  and  that  is  the  jurisdictional  In- 
fringement of  one  committee  upon  what 
another  committee  is  doing. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Moore  made  the 
statement  that  he  Intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
delete  certain  sections  of  this  bill.  Now 
I  understand  he  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  all  of  section  11, 
which  has  to  do  with  Jurisdiction  over 
CATV. 


It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  said  that 
they  sent  me  a  letter  last  year  informing 
me  of  some  of  their  intentions  In  this 
line.  I  hold  in  my  hand  this  letter.  At 
the  top  of  the  letter  It  says: 

The  Copyright  Subconunlttee  of  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  today  made  public 
the  following  letter  sent  by  Acting  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Robert  M.  Kastenmeier  to 
Chairman  Hablet  O.  Staggers,  of  the  House 
Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, dealing  with  the  subcommittee's  pro- 
posed version  of  the  Community  Antenna 
Television  Issue  under  the  pending  copy- 
right law  revision. 

Also  might  I  add  not  only  was  it  made 
known  to  the  public  across  the  Nation 
but  it  was  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  understand  what  members  of  the 
committee  are  saying  at  the  present  time 
is  that  this  ought  not  to  be  deleted  be- 
cause we  were  given  full  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on.    I  wish  I  had  the 
time  to  read  all  of  this  two-page  epistle, 
but  It  does  not  tell  anything  about  trying 
to  take  jurisdiction  away  from  our  com- 
mittee.   It  talks  about  copyright  as  ap- 
plied to  CATV.    This  letter  was  written 
on  May  5,  1966.    At  that  time  we  had 
just  voted  out,  or  just  previous  to  that 
had  voted  a  bill  out,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 
Just  previous  to  this  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, sitting  as  a  full  committee  and 
working  for  6  days  In  public  hearings 
and  in  many,  many  executive  sessions, 
voted  out  a  bill  to  regulate  CATV.    This 
bill  and  companion  bills.  H.R.  12914  H  R 
13286,  and  H.R.  14201,  were  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  when  the  letter 
of  May  5, 1966,  was  received.   On  May  23, 
1966,  18  days  after  such  letter,  the  Fort- 
nightly case  decision  was  handed  down 
by  the  U.S.  district  court  in  New  Yoric, 
holding  that  every  CATV  in  the  country 
Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  copy- 
right law.    This  is  in  the  report  as  writ- 
ten by  the  Judiciary  Committee.   It  says: 
In  a  long,  detailed,  and  thoroughly  docu- 
mented opinion  Judge  Herlands  held  that 
the  operations  of  CATV  constitute  "public 
performance   for   pront"   and   are   thus  In- 
fringements under  the  present  statute.    This 
decision,  the  first  to  be  handed  down  on  the 
question  in  the  United  States,  is  presently 
under  appeal. 

Our  committee,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  communications  since 
television  came  into  being  or  CATV  came 
Into  being.  Our  committee  is  delegated 
by  Congress  with  the  power  to  deal  with 
all  matters  connected  with  communica- 
tion and  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. I  believe  that  this  committee  has 
infringed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  might  say  to  the  Congress  or 
to  those  here  today  that,  unless  those 
portions  of  the  bill  purporting  to  regu- 
late CATV  and  nonprofit  educational 
broadcasting  are  deleted,  I  will  be  forced 
to  vote  against  the  bill  i.t  the  end  of  Its 
consideration  here.  I  will  also  be  forced 
to  ask  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
vote  against  the  bill  unless  the  regulatory 
provisions  In  sections  110  and  111  of  the 
bill  are  deleted. 
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Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  to  second  what  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  has  just  said.  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  make  extended  remarks  at  this  point 
because  I  know  this  matter  will  be  gone 
into  further.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
add  the  words  that  were  given  in  testi- 
mony before  the  recent  Copyright  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  when  it  summarized 
its  fundamental  objections  to  copyright 
legislation  which  would  restrict  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  regulate  CATV. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Department  stated  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  would  seem  to  call 
for  discriminating  rules,  finely  tailored 
to  meet  particular  situations.  And,  that 
it  would  seem  preferable  to  leave  the 
FCC  free  to  regulate  CATV  in  terms  of 
public  interest,  rather  than  to  require  It 
to  regulate  within  the  framework  of  a 
statute  such  as  the  Copyright  Act,  as  the 
district  court  here  has  construed  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  echo  the 
words  of  my  very  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  StaggersI,  that  section  111  of  the 
bill  should  be  deleted.  Further,  may  I 
say  that  while  there  are  many  things  in 
this  very  well  prepared  bill  and  the  very 
full  report  thereon  accompanying  this 
bill,  I  know  enough  about  the  complex- 
ities of  the  CATV  situation,  to  say  that 
1  too  shall  be  constrained  to  vote  against 
the  entire  bill  imless  section  111  Is 
stricken. 

May  I  point  out  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  not  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights to  make  plans  and  to  regulate  the 
use  of  the  airwaves  so  as  to  give  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  opportu- 
nity of  listening  to  and  viewing  the  best 
In  programs.  Protection  of  this  oppor- 
tunity is  equally  as  vital  in  the  public 
interest  as  is  the  protection  of  the  finan- 
cial Interest  of  copyright  owners. 

This  bill  uses  the  threat  of  copyright 
liability  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  oper- 
ations of  community  antenna  television 
systems.  Regulatory  functions  now 
vested  in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
the  maximum  dissemination  of  radio  and 
television  broadcast  service  to  the  great- 
est numl)er  of  people  consistent  with  an 
orderly  use  of  the  broadcast  spectrum 
would  be  drastically  reduced  and  in  some 
Instances  transferred  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  program 
censorship — which  is  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  and  section  326  of  the  Com- 
munications Act — these  restrictive  pro- 
visions are  contrary  to  the  regulatory 
scheme  and  public  policy  embodied  in 
the  Communications  Act. 

Without  making  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  2512,  which  im- 
pinge on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  its  thrust 
is  to  correct  alleged  hardships  which 
CATV  systems  may  inflict  on  some  tele- 
vision stations  by  imposing  copyright 
controls  which  regulate  the  programs  of 
CATV's  and  the  areas  which  they  may 
serve. 

For  example,  section  111  of  H.R.  2512 
limits  the  extent  to  which  a  CATV  sys- 
tem may  engage  in  program  origination 
and  controls  the  subject  matter  of  local- 
ly originated  programs  as  well.  Under 
the  bill  a  CATV  operator  could  utilize 
only  two  channels  for  program  origina- 
tion at  any  one  time  and  only  if  such 
programs  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
commercial  or  political  advertising.  He 
would  be  restricted  by  law  to  originate 
programs  only  as  to:  weather;  time; 
news  reports  free  from  editorial  com- 
ment; agricultural  reports;  religious 
services;  and  local  services  of  govern- 
mental bodies. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  are  con- 
flicting rights  and  public  interest  in- 
volved here.  We  are  searching  for  the 
broadest  dissemination  of  information, 
education  and  entertainment  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  we  must  also  consider  the 
traditional  right  of  a  copyright  owner  to 
compensation. 

If  a  CATV  operator  violates  a  copy- 
right he  is  liable  in  the  courts.  Let  the 
revised  copyright  law  be  as  stringent  as 
it  will  In  affording  monetary  redress  for 
a  violation.  But  protection  of  the  copy- 
right owners  should  not  go  so  far  as  to 
disrupt  the  existing  legislative  scheme  of 
communications  regulation. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Copyright  Subcommittee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  as  I  have  already  said, 
summarized  its  fundamental  objection  to 
copyright  legislation  which  would  restrict 
the  pwwer  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  regulate  CATV's. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Department  stated: 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  would  seem 
to  call  for  discriminating  rules  finely  tailored 
to  meet  particular  situations.  It  would  seem 
preferable  to  leave  the  FCC  free  to  regulate 
CATV  In  terms  of  the  pubUc  Interest  than 
to  require  It  to  regulate  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  statute  (such  as  the  Copyright  Act 
as  the  District  Court  here  has  construed  It] 
that  may  allow  the  networks  or  other  copy- 
right holders  to  control  CATV.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  that  the  House 
Administration  Committee  in  voting 
funds  for  these  various  committees  has 
put  in  the  resolutions  pertaining  to  those 
committees  language  to  the  effect  that 
no  committee  shall  move  in  upon  the 
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jurisdiction  of  another,  or  no  committee 
shall  undertake  a  study  of  anjrthing  be- 
ing studied  by  another  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  being"  aware  of 
this,  I  propose  next  year  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  comes  before  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
with  its  request  for  funds,  I  propose  to 
try  to  see  that  they  get  nothing,  if  they 
are  going  to  try  to  go  around  and  pirate 
the  jurisdiction  of  every  other  commit- 
tee of  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  letter  that  my  good  friend,  and  a 
man  whom  I  respect,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  referred  to  my  letter  to 
him  of  May  5,  1966,  was  designed  pre- 
cisely to  avoid  this  type  of  situation. 

In  it  I  referred — and  in  a  letter  from 
him  to  me,  dated  May  10,  1966 — there  is 
reference  to  the  fact — and  I  quote  from 
his  letter  quoting  my  letter,  in  which  he 
states: 

I  note  particularly  your  statement  that  It 
has  been  the  purpose  of  your  Subcommittee 
"as  far  as  possible,  to  resolve  the  copyright 
Issues  raised  by  CATV  without  trenching 
upon  the  area  of  communications  prob- 
lems." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  wrote  me 
this  letter.  He  did  not  Indicate  that  he 
had  any  quarrel  about  the  jurisdictional 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
is  a  tragedy  that  this  should  be  brought 
up  today  1  year  later,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering this  bill  now  pending  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  the  balance  of  this 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KASTENMEIER],  which  states  in  part, 
as  follows: 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  Committee  will  be 
able  to  take  up  at  an  early  date  In  executive 
session  several  bills  on  which  it  has  held 
hearings  dealing  with  the  communication 
aspect  of  CATV  activities. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  paragraph 
I  am  talking  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  so  take  it  up, 
and  that  was  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  was 
reported  out  by  the  Committee.  Subse- 
quently a  rule  was  requested  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  E>oint  is  not  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  CATV.  It 
does  have  such  jurisdiction.  However, 
as  to  how  copyright  affects  CATV  or  how 
copyright  affects  any  other  matter,  the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  jurisdiction,  and 
that  fact  is  so  stated  in  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  STAGiGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  that  statement. 
However,  my  objection  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  particularly 
the  subcoiimiittee  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastemmeixr] , 
is  chairman,  went  into  the  communica- 
tions field  and  has  undertaken  to  state 
what  CATV  could  broadcast,  how  they 
could  broadcast  it,  and  at  what  times 
they  could  broadcast  it.  We  say  that 
those  questions  Ue  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  while  the  gentleman 
states  that  it  comes  under  the  copyright 
law. 

Mr.  McCUIiliOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  the  most  pro- 
pitious moment  to  talk  on  the  subject 
of  this  legislation.  However,  I  do  want 
to  emphasize  my  support  of  the  bill,  and 
to  compliment  the  committee  upon  its 
outstanding  work. 

I  want  to  say  fiu-thermore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
Is  the  subject  of  copyright,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  controversy  about 
other  subjects  over  which  another  com- 
mittee may  have  jurisdiction.  We  have 
a  copyright  bill  before  us.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  getting  here.  We  have  had 
makeshift  legislation  covering  copyrights 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  believe  it  is  about 
time  we  have  this  subject  of  a  new  and 
comprehensive  law  before  us. 

UntU  the^ill  came  before  us  today  the 
subject  of  fail  use  seemed  to  have  been 
of  greatest  concern.  Most  of  the  cor- 
respondence I  had  related  to  that  subject 
in  the  educational  field  and  in  related 
fields. 

The  committee  is  to  be  complimented 
for  the  very  astute  and  very  careful  way 
in  which  they  handled  the  subject  of  fsdr 
use,  and  in  which  they  resolved  the  dif- 
ferences between  those  in  the  educa- 
tional field  and  the  book  publishers,  and 
others. 

We  are  concerned  today  with  the  sub- 
ject of  CATV,  and  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  that  subject.  But  I  only 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  CATV 
insofar  as  it  is  affected  by  the  law  of 
copyrights.  I  believe  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  job  in  trying  to  resolve  this 
subject,  and  in  trying  to  determine  what 
the  rights  of  the  copyright  owners  are. 
including  those  who  are  creators  of  copy- 
righted material,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  licensed  to  employ  this  material. 

Many  of  us  have  had  communications 
from  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, and  as  I  understand  It  this  orga- 
nization represents  large  and  small  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  stations,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  operators  also  have 
interests  in  CATV  systems.  It  is  with  an 
effort  to  resolving  this  question  that  they 
are  supporting  this  legislation.  I  under- 
stand that  this  legislation  requires  some 
clarification  and  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  the  committee  is  going  to  offer  some 
clarifying  amendments.     I  do  not  be- 


lieve these  amendments  are  going  to 
satisfy  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  completely,  or  that  anyone 
is  going  to  be  completely  satisfied  with 
this  bill.  But  it  is  going  to  improve  the 
legislation  and  make  it  more  consistent 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
expect  to  support  all  of  the  committee's 
recommendations,  and  I  am  authorized 
to  say  that  they  will  support  them.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  subject  gets  to 
the  point  of  live  broadcasting  to  the  ex- 
tent I  believe  it  should.  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  that  adequate,  but  perhaps  there 
is  a  philosophical  problem  which  is  in- 
volved here.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
argument  today  with  the  subcommittee 
as  to  what  their  philosophy  is  with  re- 
gard to  copyrighted  material,  but  per- 
haps at  some  later  time  the  subject  of 
live  telecasting  material  wUl  be  covered 
by  this  legislation,  and  those  who  violate 
the  use  of  that  material  which  is  duly 
licensed  will  be  penalized,  and  there  will 
be  adequate  provisions  with  regard  to 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  recog- 
nize that  here  we  have  a  substantial  job 
being  done,  a  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking and  hard  job.  which  this  com- 
mittee has  done  in  order  to  bring  this 
legislation  before  us.  I  believe  when  we 
recognize  that  this  has  the  wide  support 
that  it  has,  with  the  subject  and  with 
the  various  elements  that  are  involved 
in  this  area  of  law.  that  we  should  feel 
very  gratified  and  we  should  give  this 
legislation  our  full  support. 

As  I  said  before,  it  has  been  a  long  time 
getting  here,  and  it  has  been  a  hard  job 
to  get  It  here.  I  believe  the  committee 
has  done  a  wonderful  job,  and  I  believe 
they  deserve  our  full  and  wholehearted 
support. 

While  I  do  not  know  precisely  what 
these  amendments  are  going  to  be,  I  am 
confident  they  are  going  to  be  construc- 
tive, and  they  are  going  to  be  In  the  area 
of  clarification  of  this  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Interests  that  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  some  of  the  questions  raised  about 
section  ill  relating  to  CATV.  It  has 
been  indicated  that  there  will  be  a  motion 
to  strike  the  entire  section.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  author  of  the  motion 
knows  what  will  be  accomplished  by  it. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  committee 
did  not  ask  for  the  job  of  legislating  in 
the  copyright  field  in  CATV.  It  came  to 
us.  It  would  have  been  very  much  easier 
for  us  to  have  left  things  as  they  were; 
namely,  that  the  CATV  would  have  been 
xmder  the  89th  Congress  bill,  H.R.  4347, 
fully  liable  for  copyright  infringement 
to  any  holder  of  a  copyright.  Of  course, 
the  effect  of  that,  especially  under  the 
decision  In  the  Fortnightly  case  was  al- 
leged to  have  literally  put  CATV  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  Interested  in  this 
phase  of  the  matter.    The  gentleman 


said  that  his  committee  did  not  ask  for 
this  CATV  business  and  that  it  came  to 
them.  How  did  it  come  to  you?  Would 
you  explain  that  to  the  House? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  Among 
those  who  testified  for  or  against  the 
various  proposals  in  the  bill  were  many 
CATV  Interests  as  well  as  others  such  as 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
the  FCC,  and  so  forth,  who  sent  us  a 
letter. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Was  this  when  section 
111  was  In  the  bill  jr  did  you  put  it  in  as 
a  result  of  their  testimony ;  or  what  is  the 
situation? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  We  put  it  in  as 
a  result  of  their  testimony. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then  It  did  not  quite  come 
to  you.  did  it? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  came  to  us 
from  others  who  testified  on  the  bill  as 
a  problem  we  had  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  suppose  these  people  came 
Into  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  which  committee  I  am  a  member  and 
said,  "Look,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  getting 
anywhere  in  other  places — can  you  put 
something  in  the  foreign-aid  bill  which 
would  protect  us?"  Would  you  say  that 
came  to  us,  or  would  you  say  that  we 
reached  out  and  grabbed  it? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  not  going 
to  comment  on  what  the  gentleman 
might  do  In  his  committee.  But  I  can 
say  we  cannot  in  this  bill  or  In  any  oth- 
er bill  fail  to  affect  CATV.  We  will  affect 
it  in  one  way  or  another.  We  could  put 
them  out  of  business,  or  we  could  try  to 
compromise  and  allow  them  to  live,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  we  have  done,  and 
it  has  been  with  very  great  difficulty,  I 
might  add.  As  I  say,  it  would  have  been 
far  easier  for  us  to  have  just  left  section 
HI  out  as  to  CATV,  In  which  case  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  could  survive. 

At  any  rate  your  subcommittee  deter- 
mined that  under  certain  circumstances 
in  connection  with  copyright  liability, 
consistent  with  copyright  principles,  we 
could  rewrite  the  section  and,  therefore, 
literally  permit  CATV  to  exist  In  certain 
circumstances  with  an  exemption. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  you  did 
not  put  it  In  and  the  court  should  re- 
verse this  ruling  In  New  York  then  you 
have  put  somebody  In  the  position  so  that 
they  have  to  buy  a  license;  have  you  not? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No.  Remem- 
ber that  the  ruling  of  the  court  was  un- 
der the  present  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Yes.  but 
you  are  changing  the  law  to  make  it  dead 
certain  that  they  have  to  get  a  license  if 
you  adopt  this  provision  of  section  111. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  Is  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  un- 
der certain  circumstances  and  that  is  the 
exemption  that  may  be  given.  Now  you 
would  have  to  agree  then  that  If  you 
disregard  the  decision  In  New  York  and 
pass  this  legislation,  then  under  certain 
circumstances  they  have  to  get  a  license; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   KASTENMEIER.    The   fact  re- 
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mains,  of  course,  that  under  the  New 
York  case,  while  we  cannot  predict  the 
outcome,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  suggest  that 
the  parties  do  not  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  overturned,  and  in  that  case 
CATV  would  be  fully  liable. 

Under  the  bill,  H  Jl.  4347,  as  originally 
presented  to  us,  this  was  also  the  case. 
Your  subcommittee  acting  before  the 
court  did  in  this  matter  decide  to  write 
section  111  in  a  different  way  for  the 
reasons  I  have  cited  and  for  other  rea- 
sons. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  a 
great  tragedy  for  us  on  the  floor  today 
to  strike  section  111  and  amend  or  sub- 
stantially destroy  what  we  have  tried  to 
do  in  all  equity  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  h£is  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kupferman], 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chainnan,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlemtin  from  Virginia, 
who  has  done  such  a  magnificent  job  on 
behalf  of  needed  copyright  revision. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
also  assure  the  Chairman  that  we  had 
not  planned  this  dialog  in  advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  needs  to  be 
said  at  this  point  that  this  legislation 
does  not  regulate  CATV.  It  does  not 
outlaw  origination  by  CATV.  What  this 
legislation  does  is  to  say  that  if  a 
retransmitter  Intends  to  act  as  a  pri- 
mary transmitter  and  collect  profits  for 
doing  so.  then  it  will  pay  Its  liability 
to  copyright  owners  just  as  primary 
transmitters  do. 

In  other  words,  if  the  origination  pro- 
vision is  violated,  then  the  only  con- 
sequence Is  that  the  CATV  virlll  lose 
the  exemption  it  otherwise  would  have 
enjoyed,  or  the  limitation  on  lisibility  It 
otherwise  would  enjoy.  Neither  Is  It 
accurate — Indeed,  it  is  misleading — to 
suggest  that  anything  in  this  bill  will 
require  a  television  screen  served  by 
CATV  to  be  blank  or  black. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  the  one 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  profession- 
ally competent  in  the  field  of  copyrights, 
and  I  welcome  his  appearance  in  the  well 
to  make  his  contribution.  He  is  well 
known  in  copyright  circles,  where  he  has 
already  made  his  name  and  professional 
contributions  In  years  past. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I  presume  that 
Is  why  I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2512  represents 
a  historic  advance  in  the  copyright  law. 

It  win  be  the  first  thorough  revision 
of  this  Important  area  of  our  law  of  in- 
tellectual property  since  the  adoption  in 
1909  of  the  present  law. 

Authors,  originators,  and  creators  de- 


serve well  of  their  country,  and  they  de- 
serve it  on  a  current  basis.  An  out- 
moded law,  which  applies  in  an  area 
where  technology  has  made  so  many 
changes,  needs  revision. 

Since  1909,  for  example,  we  have  gone 
from  silent  films  in  theaters  to  talking 
films  in  theaters  to  television  of  films 
and  live  images  in  the  home. 

Since  1909,  life  expectancy  has  in- 
creased, but  the  term  of  copyright  of 
28  years  plus  a  possible  renewal  of  28 
years  is  still  In  the  law.  H  R.  2512  pro- 
vides for  a  term  of  life  plus  50  years. 
This  will  mean  that  an  heir  can  inherit 
something. 

Why  should  an  author  not  have  some- 
thing in  his  estate  In  the  same  way  that 
an  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  or  the  owner 
of  securities  can  have? 

Starting  in  1953,  almost  15  years  ago, 
for  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  I 
ran  a  symposium  on  copyright  problems 
with  the  leading  experts  as  speakers  de- 
tailing the  complicated  areas  of  law  in- 
volved. I  am  happy  to  see  in  the  gallery 
several  of  those  experts. 

It  was  obvious  a  change  was  needed. 

Thereafter  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
prepared  studies  in  the  various  areas  of 
the  copyright  law.  The  section  of  pat- 
ent, trademark,  and  copyright  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  took  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  drafting  of  the  proposed 
new  law.  Various  and  diverse  industry 
groups  joined  in. 

And  so  great  thought  and  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
changes  since  1953  and  even  before. 

There  have  been  drafts  and  redrafts 
and  conferences  and  studies  and  various 
attempts  at  reconciling  confiicting  inter- 
ests. 

I,  myself,  have  become  even  more  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  revision  as  I 
taught  the  course  in  copyright  law  at 
New  York  Law  School. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  have  represented  au- 
thors and  I  have  represented  publishers. 
They  have  a  business  confiict.  I  have 
represented  artists  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  producers.  They  have  a  business 
confiict.  and  they  both  have  an  economic 
conflict  with  a  theater  owner  or  a  broad- 
caster, whom  I  have  also  represented. 
Yet  it  has  been  possible  for  all  these 
different  interests  to  be  reconciled,  be- 
cause It  was  more  important  to  have  an 
understandable  and  modern  law. 

Now  there  may  be  some  group  like 
the  jukebox  people  who  are  still  not  sat- 
isfied. They  have  their  own  economic 
interest  Involved.  But  what  they  want 
Is  a  free  ride.  The  present  section  Is  a 
compromise  on  that  question. 

We  should  as  legislators  interested  in 
the  future  of  our  country  as  a  whole 
support  this  legislation  and  also  the 
committee,  our  committee,  which  has 
spent  coimtless  hours  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the*  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Battin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
my  first  term  in  the  Congress  I  served 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the 
subcommittee  that  has  brought  this  bill 
to  the  fioor  today.     I  can  sympathize 


with  them  over  the  mmiber  of  hours  they 
have  spent. 

There  is  one  area  I  questioned  yester- 
day, and,  as  I  understand  it,  something 
might  be  done  about  it  by  the  committee. 
That  pertains  to  an  amendment  that 
deals  with  governmental  bodies,  such  as 
counties  that  run  fairs  on  an  annual 
basis.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  might  give  me 
his  attention  for  a  minute.  I  have  shown 
him  some  language  of  an  amendment 
that  I  am  interested  In,  that  would 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  copy- 
right law  county  governments  or  govern- 
mental authorities  which  would  actually 
give  them  an  exemption,  so  they  would 
not  be  under  the  law.  Is  the  gentleman 
familiar  with  that  amendment? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fully 
familiar  with  the  amendment.  May  I 
say  parenthetically  that  the  subcommit- 
tee is  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  issue 
into  sharp  focus.  There  has  been  some 
confusion  about  the  breadth  of  a  similar 
amendment  which  has  had  some  cur- 
rency. 

In  direct  response  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman,  I  believe  the  subcom- 
mittee agrees  that  the  amendment  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  is  of  merit 
and  it  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KASTENMEIER]. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  I  read  the  text  of  the 
amendment  earlier,  and  I  believe  it  con- 
forms to  what  the  gentleman  has  In 
mind. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  This  is  just  so  we  get 
the  legislative  history  straight.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  county  government  operates 
a  fair  on  a  yearly  basis,  and  hires  cm 
artist  to  come  in  and  perform,  is  it  cor- 
rect that  the  fair  officials  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  copyright  fees  and  the 
coimty  government  that  owns  the  fair- 
grounds and  actually  is  a  contractor  of 
the  show  would  also  be  responsible  for 
any  fees  under  the  copyright  law.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  imderstanding? 

Mr.  POFF.  If  it  is,  as  the  gentleman 
indicates,  directed  by  the  director  of  the 
county  fair  under  a  grant  from  or  au- 
thority of  the  governmental  body,  then 
the  exemption  would  obtain. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  agree 
with  the  statement?  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  legislative  history  on  this  particular 
question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me, 
I  will  help  him  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want 
first  to  get  the  answer  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Wisconsin,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  what  confused  as  to  whether,  on  purely  22  days  of  public  hearings  before  the 

the  gentleman  from  Colorado.      »  a    nonprofit    organization    exemption.  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  some  54 

Assimiing  an  artist  is  hired  to  put  on  they  are  wholly  exempt.  executive  sessions  during  which  the  hun- 

a  county  fair,  and  of  course  the  artist  In  any  event,  in  the  bill  we  exempt  the  dreds  of  separate  points  raised  during 

is  going  to  pay  the  copyright  royalties  performance  or  display  if  it  is  a  regular  the  hearings  were  given  full  and  de- 

or  fees  that  might  be  involved,  under  the  part  of  a  systematic  instructional — and  liberative   consideration.    It   is   seldom 

amendment  which  the  gentleman  has  I  linderline  "instructional" — activity  of  a  that  a  committee  of  Congress  achieves 

and  which  I  understand  he  will  offer  on  governmental  body  or  nonprofit  educa-  such  legislative  excellence.     We  believe 

behalf    of    the    committee,    the   county  tlonal  institution  in  this  connection.   The  these  efforts  are  a  commending  factor  in 

would  not  feel  obligated  or  liable  but  exemption  does  not  extend  to  so-called  support  of  this  legislation, 

would  be  given  an  exemption  under  this  cultural  activities  of  educational  televi-  H.R.  2512  would  update  and  revise  the 

act?            sion  stations.    The  exemption  does  go  to  copyright  laws  In  a  number  of  important 

Mr.  KASTEI^MEIER.    The  gentleman  instructional  activities.  respects.     The  basic  aim  of  H.R.  2512 

Is  correct. If  the  gentleman  or  any  other  Member  is  very  simple.    It  is  to  Insure  that  au- 

Mr.  BATTIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  of  this  committee  will  read  page  10  fur-  thors  receive  the  encouragement  they 

now  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  ther,  he  will  see  that  the  exemption  is  need  to  create  and  the  remuneration  they 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.   Mr.  Chair-  also  conditioned  upon  the  area  normally  deserve  for  their  creations.    There  Is  an 

man,  at  the  present  time,  unless  we  adopt  encompassed  by  the  transmission  being  urgent  need  for  this  legislation.   It  would 

this  amendment  plus  the  question  deal-  not  more  than  100  miles.    The  commit-  encourage  the  development  of  creativity 

ing  with  charitable  Institutions  which  tee  will  offer  an  amendment  to  extend  In  commimlcatlons.    At  the  same  time, 

put  on  benefits,  there  will  be  a  liability,  that  for  radio  and  television  broadcasts  it  would  recognize  and  protect  the  Indl- 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  to  an  area  normally  encompassed  thereby  vldual  authorship  which  Is  an  Indlspen- 

gentleman  has  expired.  which  may  comprise  an  entire  State  or  an  sable  national  resource. 

All  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  area  whose  radius  does  not  exceed  250  The   House   Republican  policy  corn- 
Ohio  has  expired.  miles.    It  was  the  intention  when  the  mlttee  urges  the  enactment  of  this  im- 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  original  language  in  the  bill  was  adopted  portant  legislation, 
wish  to  yield  time?  that  we  not  be  exempting  national  net-  The  CHAIRMAN.     All  time  has  ex- 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Mr.  Chairman,  works,  that  we  not  get  into  the  commu-  pired.    Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Callfor-  nlcations  satellite  activity  of  Instruc-  will  now  read  the  bill  by  chapters  In- 
nia  [Mr.  Sisk]  such  time  as  remains  on  tlonal  television,  or  any  form  of  televi-  stead  of  by  sections, 
this  side,  for  the  purpose  of  propoimd-  sion.  so  far  as  this  type  of  exemption  is  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
ing  certain  questions.  '^^f*'^!^^.      ,                         ,_.     ^        ,  ^^  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman  *""•  SISK.    I  am  sure  my  friend  real-  of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 

from  California  Is  recognized  for  4  min-  ^*  ^^*'  ^  *™  concerned  with  is  the  cost  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 

utes  factor  as  it  deals  with  changes  that  will  17  of  the  TTnited  states  Oode.  entitled  "Copy- 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  ^^f  <;  educational  TV  stations  domestl-  ri«J*^",^,,^";.^y  amended  in  ita  entirety  to 

gentleman  very  kindly  for  yielding.     I  '^^ily  ^"  H^jf^^^ry.  _,             „    r^  ,  "***»»  ^°"°*« 

wish  to  yield  back  to  him  or  to  the  gen-  ^r.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Chair-  -title  it— copyrights 

tleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  ,  to  dls-  °^*"'  ^  ^^^f  unanimous  consent  to  extend  "CHArm                                                Sec. 

cuss  further  the  matter  with  reference  '"^"I^L^x^U^t  ^^"M?^  the  Record.  l.  Subjw^  biatto  un  scora  or  copt- 

to  educational  television  and  the  effect  of  ,  ^^  CHAIRMAN^    Is  there  objection  .         "^^^--s—"---""-^-"—-  i^} 

the  language  in  sections  110  and  111.  as  ^*  f*'"^^^  °^  '^'  gentleman  from  .|  ^ZZ7 o^^c^l^nr '^'"^-  fol 

to  whether  it  would  in  any  way  basically  "^p*'   _.  __  nhWHon  "*■  Cop^^kt  Naric,  D«Po«iT.*Aifi  r^: 

change  the  rights  heretofore  avaUable  to  „    „  JJ^Sa  ^  aJ^            ^    r.*,  i                ist«atton 40i 

purely  educational  TV  stations.  **^\w    «    .      °  -T'u^^,"*     ,  *u    tt  11'  ""•  Coptbight  iNniiNon«NT  and  Rem- 

I  might  say  that  here  again  we  get  Into  ^"^.lll'^llZi'^Ii^il^^f.f^^r^^^     .-«  kt"""  =- ^°» 

the  area,  to  some  extent,  about  which  ^  ^^^,^^  enacted  by  the  First  Con-  '6.  MANirrAcrrRmo    R^juniEMnrr    and 

ftl  r»^ri»^»w^^  ^o/'inr^lr,i»  rx*t  Kress  in  1790.    It  was  enacted  in  exer-              Importation coi 

£!r5,«i    ,,  ™r^.^  wfi?  fi^n  clse  of  article  1.  section  8.  of  the  Con-     "T.  Coptrioht  Omc 701 

Staggers],  is  concerned,  having  to  do  „n»„ii„„  „»,k»K  »„*k«^™»- i«„i„i»»i«^  «•♦/, 

with  operational  regulations.  ™i?rVH™t^li^,^S]  »nH  th^  "^"*'^  .-hiub«ct  mat™  and  scop.  0, 

T       J  __,.     J  i.1.              ...i      _jit  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  coptricht 

I  understand  the  committee  wiU  con-  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  "Sec. 

ti^       ?^  ?^»        "  K?1''ii^f    °'  *^*^®  to  authors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  "lOi.  Deflnltlona. 

\^'  11. 1  believe,  which  will  permit  the  respective  writings."    Comprehensive  re-  'iw.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  in  gen- 
radius  of  the  area  normal^  encompassed  visions  were  enacted  in  1831.  1870.  and  ..,^,   ^  "?\       ,,       , 
^  the  transmlss  on  to  be  made  state-  jgog     ^h^        3^^^  copyright  law.  title  ^'^  ®"«in.^.nSH^^°^f  P^'*?'^  ^°'°P"''* 
wide,  instead  of  the  no  more  than   100  1 7  nf  thp  ITnU^  StfttiTrndP  l^  ha.<!lrftllv  .„.    „  "on«  and  derivative  work*, 
miles  :l      I  ^  ,!?„„     ^     ^             ■  ^  '^^^^'^^"y  "104.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  National 

r   V.     ij  111     i.    1.                                 ..  the  act  of  1909.  orleln. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  comment  as  ^here  have  been  significant  and  dra-  "los.  subject  matter  of  copyright:  united 

concisely   as   possible,   indicating   what  nj^tlc  technological  developments  since  states  Government  wor  J. 

change  is  in  this  biU  Insofar  as  educa-  1909  ^^ich  have  affected  operation  of  "io«  Exciueive  righta  in  copyrighted  woriM. 

tlonal  TV  stations   will   be  concerned,  jj^g  copyright  law      For  example    mo-  "'^^  Limitations  on  exclusive  righu:  Pair 

having  to  do  with  copyrights  and  with  tlon  pictures  and '  phonograph  rwords  ..,„«  t,^u.h«.    „          ,    .      ^  ..      » 

the  cost  of  operation.     Primarily  I  am  ^ad  Just  made  their  appearance  in  1909  '°'      nrSuct^n  of  wo'ri^  in  a^cK,  Z 

concerned  about  the  cost  of  operation,  ^hlle  radio  and  television  were  unknown  fec^o^ 

irp'J^.rvi*?v.,^K.lHl^L  ,^  as  a  media  of   communication.     Com-  '109.  LlmlUtlons  on  exclusive  rights:  Effect 

are  heavily  subsidized,  all  of  them.   They  pyter,  satelUte,  and  laser  communica-  of   transfer   of   particuii  copy  or 

are  nonpront^of  course.  ^^^^  ^gre,  of  course,  still  unheard  of.  phonorecord. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Mr.  Chairman,  These  technical  advances  generated  new  "HO.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Ex- 

wiU  the  gentleman  yield?  Industries  and  new  methods  for  the  re-  emptlon  of  ceruin  performances  and 

Mr.  SISK.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  production  and  dissemination  of  copy-  ..,„   rimi'^H^n.  ««  .,.i...i„-  ,.„>,♦      q-. 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  righted  works.     The  business  relations  '"•  "ond.^y  ua^mS,io^         * 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Of  course  the  between  authors  and  users  of  copyrighted  "112.  Limitations     on     exclusive     rights: 

bill  does  affect  educational  television  as  material  evolved  new  pmttems.    As  a  re-  Ephemeral  recordings, 

it  is  known.    Presently  educational  tele-  suit,  the  existing  law  is  inadequate  and  "113.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  in  pictorial, 

vision  believes  Itself  to  be  exempt  from  revision  is  essential  and  necessary.  graphic,  and  sculptural  woriu. 

the   payment  of  certain   royalties,   al-  H.R.  2512  represents  almost  12  years  "^**  ^°P*  °^  exclusive  rights  in  sound  re- 

though.  as  perhaps  the  gentleman  knows,  of  work.    This  work  began  in  1955  with  ..,,.  Rpn^'*'^/"„M„aiv-  ,.»>,f.  1.,  „„„h,o 

the  National  Education  Television  as  a  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  "*•  ^'^tlc  musS   worS     iomn^S 

network  does  make  payments  and  get  and  study  by  the  Copyright  Office  of  the  license  for  making  and  distributing 

clearances.    So  the  law  today  Is  some-  Library  of  Congress.    It  concluded  with  phonoreoords. 
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'116.  Scope  of  exclusive  righta  In  nondra- 
matlc    musical    works:    Public    per- 
formances by  means  of  coin -operated 
phonorecord  players. 
"8  101.  Definitions 

"As  used  m  this  title,  the  following  terms 

and  their  variant  forms  mean  the  following: 

"An  'anonymous  work'  Is  a  work  on  the 

copies  or  phonorecorda  of  which  no  natural 

person  Is  Identified  as  author. 

"The  'area  normally  encompassed'  by  a 
transmission  comprises  the  entire  geographic 
area  within  the  radius  that  the  transmitter's 
signal  Is  expected  to  reach  effectively  under 
normal  conditions,  Including  any  parts  of 
the  area  within  that  radius  that  Its  signal 
falls  to  reach  effectively  because  of  terrain, 
structures,  or  other  physical  or  technical 
barriers.  The  Register  of  Copyrlghte  may. 
by  regulation,  further  particularise  this  defi- 
nition, taking  Into  account  any  pertinent 
definition  In  a  Federal  statute  or  regulation. 
"  Audiovisual  works'  are  works  that  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  related  Images  which  are 
Intrinsically  Intended  to  be  shown  by  the  use 
of  machines  or  devices  such  as  projectors, 
viewers,  or  electronic  equipment,  together 
with  accompanying  sounds,  If  any,  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  material  objects, 
such  as  films  or  tapes.  In  which  the  works 
are  embodied. 

"The  "best  edition'  of  a  work  Is  the  edi- 
tion, published  In  the  United  States  at  any 
time  before  the  date  of  deposit,  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  determines  to  be  most 
suitable  for  Its  purposes. 

"A  person's  'children'  are  bis  Immediate 
offspring,  whether  legitimate  or  not,  and  any 
children  legally  adopted  by  him. 

"A  "collective  work'  is  a  work,  such  as  a 
periodical  Issue,  anthology,  or  encyclopedia, 
In  which  a  number  of  contributions,  con- 
stituting separate  and  Independent  works  In 
themselves,  are  assembled  Into  a  collective 
whole. 

"A  'compilation'  Is  a  work  formed  by  the 
collection  and  assembling  of  pre-existing  ma- 
terials or  of  data  that  are  selected,  coordi- 
nated, or  arranged  In  such  a  way  that  the 
resulting  work  as  a  whole  constitutes  an  orig- 
inal work  of  authorship.  The  term  'compila- 
tion' Includes  collective  works. 

■  "Copies'  are  material  objects,  other  than 
phonorecords.  in  which  a  work  Is  fixed  by 
any  method  now  known  or  later  developed, 
and  from  which  the  work  can  be  perceived, 
reproduced,  or  otherwise  communicated, 
either  directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
or  device.  The  term  'copies'  includes  the 
material  object,  other  than  a  phonorecord, 
In  which  the  work  Is  first  fixed. 

"  "Copyright  owner.'  with  respect  to  any 
one  of  the  exclusive  rights  comprised  In  a 
copyright,  refers  to  the  own<»r  of  that  par- 
ticular right. 

"A  work  is  'created'  when  It  Is  fixed  In  a 
copy  or  phonorecord  for  the  first  time;  where 
a  work  Is  prepared  over  a  period  of  Ume,  the 
porUon  of  It  that  has  been  fixed  at  any  par- 
ticular time  constitutes  the  work  as  of  that 
time,  and  where  the  work  has  been  prepared 
In  different  versions,  each  version  constitutes 
a  separate  work. 

"A  "derivative  work"  is  a  work  based  upon 
one  or  more  preexisting  works,  such  as  a 
translaUon,  musical  arrangement,  dramati- 
zation, flctlonallzatlon,  motion  picture  ver- 
sion, sound  recording,  art  reproduction, 
abridgement,  condensation,  or  any  other  form 
In  which  a  work  may  be  recast,  transformed, 
or  adapted.  A  work  consisting  of  editorial 
revisions,  annotations,  elaborations,  or  other 
modifications  which,  as  a  whole,  represent  an 
original  work  of  authorship,  is  a  'derivative 
work.' 

"A  'device,'  "machine,"  or  "process"  Is  one 
now  known  or  later  developed. 

■"To  'display'  a  work  means  to  show  a  copy 
of  It,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  film, 
slide,  television  Image,  or  any  other  device 
or  process  or.  In  the  case  of  a  motion  picture 


or  other  audiovisual  work,  to  show  individual 
images  nonsequentlally. 

"A  work  Is  'fixed'  In  a  tangible  medlxxm 
of  expression  when  Its  embodiment  In  a  copy 
or  phonorecord,  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  the  author.  Is  sufficiently  permanent  or 
stable  to  permit  It  to  be  perceived,  repro- 
duced or  otherwise  communicated  for  a 
period  of  more  than  transitory  duraUon.  A 
work  consisting  of  sounds.  Images,  or  both, 
that  are  being  transmitted.  Is  'fixed'  for 
purposes  of  this  title  If  a  fixation  of  the 
work  Is  being  made  simultaneously  with  its 
transmission. 

"The  terms  'Including'  and  'such  as'  are 
Illustrative  and  not  limitative. 

"A  'Joint  work'  Is  a  work  prepared  by  two 
or  more  authors  with  the  intention  that  their 
contributions  be  merged  Into  Inseparable  or 
Interdependent  parts  of  a  unitary  whole. 

"  'Literary  works'  are  works  expressed  In 
words,  numbers,  or  other  verbal  or  numerical 
symbols  or  Indicia,  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  objects,  such  as  books, 
periodicals,  manuscripts,  phonorecords.  or 
film,  In  which  they  are  embodied. 

"  "Motion  pictures'  are  audiovisual  works 
consisting  of  a  series  of  related  Images  which, 
when  shown  In  succession.  Impart  an  Impres- 
sion of  motion,  together  with  accompanylns 
sounds.  If  any. 

"To  'perform'  a  work  means  to  recite, 
render,  play,  dance,  or  act  It,  either  directly 
or  by  means  of  any  device  or  process  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  moUon  picture  or  other  au- 
diovisual work,  to  show  Its  Images  In  se- 
quence or  to  make  the  sounds  accompanying 
It  audible.  *-     J'     » 

"  'Phonorecords'  are  material  objects  In 
which  sovmds  other  than  those  accompany- 
ing a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work,  are  fixed  by  any  method  now  known 
or  later  developed,  and  from  which  the 
sounds  can  be  perceived,  reproduced,  or 
otherwise  communicated,  either  directly  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  machine  or  device.  The 
term  'phonorecords'  Includes  the  material 
object  m  which  the  sounds  are  first  fixed. 
"  "Pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural  works' 
Include  two-dimensional  and  three-dimen- 
sional works  of  fine,  graphic,  and  applied  art, 
photographs,  prints  and  art  reproductions, 
maps,  globes,  charts,  plans,  diagrams,  and 
models. 

"A  "pseudonymous  work'  is  a  work  on  the 
copies  or  phonorecords  of  which  the  author 
Is  Identified  under  a  fictitious  name. 

"  'Publication'  is  the  distribution  of 
copies  or  phonorecords  of  a  work  to  the 
public  by  sale  or  other  transfer  of  owner- 
ship, or  by  rental,  lease,  or  lending. 

"To  perform  or  display  a  work  'publicly' 
means: 

""(1)  to  perform  or  display  It  at  a  place 
open  to  the  public  or  at  any  place  where  a 
substantial  number  of  persons  outside  of  a 
normal  circle  of  a  family  and  Its  social  ac- 
quaintances Is  gathered: 

"(2)  to  transmit  or  otherwise  communi- 
cate a  performance  or  display  of  the  work  to 
the  public  by  means  of  any  device  or  process, 
whether  the  members  of  the  public  capable 
of  receiving  the  performance  or  display  re- 
ceive It  In  the  same  place  or  In  separate  places 
and  at  the  same  time  or  at  different  times. 

""  "Sound  recordings'  are  works  that  result 
from  the  fixation  of  a  series  of  musical, 
spoken,  or  other  sounds,  but  not  Including 
the  sounds  accompanying  a  motion  picture 
or  other  audiovisual  work;  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  material  objects,  such  as  disks, 
tapes,  or  other  phonorecords.  In  which  they 
are  embodied. 

•"  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  territories  to  which  this  title  Is  made 
applicable  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

"A  'transfer  of  copyright  ownership'  is  an 
assignment,  mortgage,  exclusive  license,  or 
any  other  conveyance,  alienation,  or  hypoth- 
ecation of  a  copyright  or  of  any  of  the  ex- 


clusive rights  comprised  In  a  copyright, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  limited  In  time  or  place 
of  effect,  but  not  Including  a.  nonexclusive 
license. 

"A  "transmission  program'  Is  a  body  of 
material  that,  as  an  aggregate,  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  sole  purpose  of  transmission  to 
the  public  In  sequence  and  as  a  unit. 

"To  'transmit'  a  performance  or  display 
Is  to  communicate  It  by  any  device  or  process 
whereby  Images  or  sounds  are  received  be- 
yond the  place  from  which  they  are  sent. 

"The  'United  States,'  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  comprises  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  organized  ter- 
rltorles  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"The  author's  'widow'  or  "widower"  Is  the 
author's  surviving  spouse  under  the  law  of 
his  domicile  at  the  time  of  his  death,  whether 
or  not  the  spouse  has  later  remarried. 
"A  'work  made  for  hire'  Is : 
"(1)  a  work  prepared  by  an  employee 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment:   or 

"(2)  a  work  specially  ordered  or  com- 
missioned for  use  as  a  contribution  to  a 
collective  work,  as  a  part  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture, as  a  translation,  as  a  supplementary 
work,  as  a  compilation,  as  an  Instructional 
text,  as  a  test,  or  as  an  atlas,  if  the  parties 
expressly  agree  in  a  written  Instrument 
signed  by  them  that  the  work  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  work  made  for  hire.  A  'supple- 
mentary work'  Is  a  work  prepared  for  pub- 
lication as  a  secondary  adjunct  to  a  work 
by  another  author  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
troducing, concluding.  Illustrating,  explain- 
ing, revising.  commenUng  upon,  or  asslsUng 
In  the  use  of  the  other  work,  such  as  fore- 
words, afterwords,  pictorial  lUustratlons, 
maps,  charts,  tables,  editorial  notes,  musical 
arrangements,  answer  material  for  tests, 
bibliographies,  appendixes,  and  Indexes. 
An  'Instructional  text'  Is  a  Uterary,  pic- 
torial, or  graphic  work  prepared  for  publica- 
tion with  the  purpose  of  use  In  systematic 
instructional  activities. 

"S 102.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  In 
general 

"Copyright  protection  subsists.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  title.  In  original  works  of 
authorship  fixed  In  any  tangible  medium  of 
expression,  now  known  or  'later  developed, 
from  which  they  can  be  perceived,  repro- 
duced, or  otherwise  communicated,  either 
directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine  or 
device.  Works  of  authorship  Include  the 
following  categories: 

"(1)   Uterary  works; 

"(2)  musical  works.  Including  any  accom- 
panying words; 

"(3)  dramatic  works.  Including  any  ac- 
companying music; 

'" (4 )  pantomlnes  and  choreographic  works; 

"(5)  pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculpturai 
works; 

"(6)  motion  pictures  and  other  audiovis- 
ual works; 

"(7)   sound  recordings. 
"5  103.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:    Com- 
pilations and  derivative  works 

"'(a)  The  subject  matter  of  copyright  as 
specified  by  section  102  Includes  compilations 
and  derivative  works,  but  protection  for  a 
work  employing  pre-existing  material  In 
which  copyright  subslste  does  not  extend  to 
any  part  of  the  work  In  which  such  material 
has  been  used  unlawfully. 

"(b)  The  copyright  in  a  compUatlon  or 
derivative  work  extends  only  to  the  material 
contributed  by  the  author  of  such  work,  as 
distinguished  from  the  pre-existing  material 
employed  In  the  work,  and  does  not  Imply 
any  exclusive  right  In  the  pre-existing  ma- 
terial. The  copyright  In  such  work  is  Inde- 
pendent of,  and  does  not  affect  or  enlarge 
the  scope,  duration,  ownership,  or  subsistence 
of,  any  copyright  protection  In  the  pre-exist- 
ing material. 
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"J  104.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  National 
origin 

"(a)  Unptjblishxd  Works. — The  worlts 
specified  by  sections  102  and  103,  while  un- 
publlsbed,  are  subject  to  protection  under 
this  title  without  regard  to  the  nationality 
or  domicile  of  the  author. 

"(b)  Published  Works. — The  works  spec- 
ified by  sections  102  and  103,  when  published, 
are  subject  to  protection  under  this  title  if — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  first  publication,  one 
or  more  of  the  authors  Is  a  national  or  domi- 
ciliary of  the  United  States,  or  is  a  national 
domiciliary,  or  sovereign  authority  of  a  for- 
eign nation  that  Is  a  party  to  a  copyright 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  Is  also  a 
party:  or 

"(2)  the  work  Is  first  published  In  the 
United  States  or  In  a  foreign  nation  that,  on 
the  date  of  first  publication,  Is  a  party  to 
the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  of  1952; 
or 

"(3)  the  work  is  first  published  by  the 
United  Nations  or  any  of  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies, or  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States;  or 

"(4)  the  work  comes  within  the  scope  of  a 
Presidential  proclamation.  Whenever  the 
President  finds  that  a  particular  foreign  na- 
tion extends,  to  works  by  authors  who  are 
nationals  or  domlcUlarles  of  the  United 
States  or  to  works  that  are  first  published  In 
the  United  States,  copyright  protection  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  that  on  which 
the  foreign  nation  extends  protection  to 
works  of  its  own  nationals  and  domlcUlarles 
and  works  first  published  In  that  nation,  he 
may  by  proclamation  extend  protection 
under  thU  title  to  works  of  which  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  is,  on  the  date  of  first 
publication,  a  national,  domiciliary,  or  sov- 
ereign authority  of  that  nation,  or  which  was 
first  published  in  that  nation.  The  President 
may  revise,  suspend,  or  revoke  any  such 
proclamation  or  Impose  any  conditions  or 
limitations  on  protection  under  a  proclama- 
tion. 

"J  105.  Subject  matter  of  copyright:  United 
State  Government  works 

"(a)  Copyright  protection  under  this  title 
Is  not  available  for  any  work  of  the  United 
States  Government,  but  the  United  States 
Government  is  not  precluded  from  receiving 
and  holding  copyrights  transferred  to  it  by 
assignment,  bequest,  or  otherwise. 

"(b)  A  'work  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment' is  a  work  prepared  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government  as 
part  of  his  official  duties. 

"§  106.  Exclusive  rights  in  copyrighted  works 

"Subject  to  sections  107  through  116,  the 
owner  of  copyright  under  this  title  has  the 
exclusive  rights  to  do  and  to  authorize  any 
of  the  following: 

"(1)  to  reproduce  the  copyrighted  work  in 
copies  or  phonorecords; 

"(2)  to  prepare  derivative  works  based 
upon  the  copyrighted  work; 

"(3)  to  distribute  copies  or  phonorecords 
of  the  copyrighted  work  to  the  public  by  sale 
or  other  transfer  of  ownership,  or  by  rental, 
lease,  or  lending; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  literary,  musical,  dra- 
matic, and  choreographic  works,  pantomimes, 
and  motion  pictures  and  other  audiovisual 
works,  to  perform  the  copyrighted  work 
publicly; 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  literary,  musical,  dra- 
matic and  choreographic  works,  pantomimes, 
and  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural  works,  to 
display  the  copyrighted  work  publicly. 

"J  107.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Pair 
use 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
106,  the  fair  use  of  a  copyrighted  work,  in- 
cluding such  use  by  reproduction  in  copies  or 
phonorecords  or  by  any  other  means  specified 
by  that  section,  for  purposes  such  as  criti- 
cism, comment,  news  reporting,  teaching, 
scholarship,  or  research.  Is  not  an  Infringe- 
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ment  of  copyright.  In  determining  whether 
the  use  made  of  a  work  in  any  particular  case 
is  a  fair  use,  the  factors  to  be  considered 
shall  include: 

"  ( 1 )   the  purpose  and  character  of  the  use; 

"(2)   the  nature  of  the  copyrighted  work; 

"(3)  the  amount  and  substantiality  of  the 
portion  used  in  relation  to  the  copyrighted 
work  as  a  whole;  and 

"(4)  the  effect  of  the  use  up>on  the  poten- 
tial market  for  or  value  of  the  copyrighted 
work. 

"5  108.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Re- 
production of  works  In  archival 
collections 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
106,  it  Is  not  an  infringement  of  copyright 
for  a  nonprofit  institution,  having  archival 
custody  over  collections  of  manuscripts,  doc- 
uments, or  other  unpublished  works  of  value 
to  scholarly  research,  to  reproduce,  without 
any  purpose  of  direct  or  indirect  commercial 
advantage,  any  such  work  in  Its  collections  in 
facsimile  copies  or  phonorecords  for  purpK^ses 
of  preservation  and  security,  or  for  deposit 
for  research  use  in  any  other  such  institu- 
tion. 

"!  109.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights :  Effect 
of  transfer  of  particular  copy  or 
phonorecord 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106(3) ,  the  owner  of  a  particular  copy 
or  phonorecord  lawfully  made  under  this 
title,  or  any  person  authorized  by  him.  Is  en- 
titled, without  the  authority  of  the  copyright 
owner,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
possession  of  that  copy  or  phonorecord. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106(6) ,  the  owner  of  a  particular  copy 
lawfully  made  under  this  title,  or  any  per- 
son authorized  by  him,  Is  entitled,  without 
the  authority  of  the  copyright  owner,  to  dis- 
play that  copy  publicly,  either  directly  or  by 
the  projection  of  no  more  than  one  image  at 
a  time,  to  viewers  present  at  the  place  where 
the  copy  is  located. 

"(c)  The  privileges  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  smd  (b)  do  not.  unless  authorized 
by  the  copyright  owner,  extend  to  any  person 
who  has  acquired  possession  of  the  copy  or 
phonorecord  from  the  copyright  owner,  by 
rental,  lease,  loan,  or  otherwise,  without 
acquiring  ownership  of  it. 

"5  110.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Ex- 
emption of  certain  performances 
and  displays 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
106.  the  following  are  not  infringements  of 
copyright : 

"(1)  performance  or  display  of  a  work  by 
instructors  or  pupils  in  the  course  of  face-to- 
face  teaching  activities  of  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institution,  in  a  classroom  or  similar 
place  devoted  to  instruction,  unless,  in  the 
case  of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work,  the  performance  Is  given  by  means  of 
a  copy  that  was  not  lawfully  made  under 
this  title  and  that  the  person  responsible 
for  the  performance  knew  or  had  reason  to 
believe  was  not  lawfully  made; 

"(2)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  literary 
or  musical  work,  or  display  of  a  work,  by  or 
In  the  course  of  a  transmission  by  a  govern- 
mental body  or  other  nonprofit  organization, 

"(A)  the  performance  or  display  Is  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  systematic  Instructional  activ- 
ities of  a  governmental  body  or  a  nonprofit 
educational  institution;  and 

"(B)  the  radius  of  the  area  normally  en- 
compassed by  the  transmission  Is  no  more 
than  one  hundred  miles;  and 

"(C)  the  transmission  Is  made  primarily 
for: 

"(1)  reception  In  classrooms  or  similar 
places  normally  devoted  to  Instruction,  or 

"(11)  reception  by  persons  to  whom  the 
transmission  Is  directed  because  their  dis- 
abilities or  other  special  circumstances  pre- 
vent   their    attendance    in    classrooms    or 


similar  places  normally  devoted  to  Instruc- 
tion, or 

"(ill)  reception  by  officers  or  employees  of 
governmental  bodies  as  a  part  of  their  official 
duties  or  employment;  and 

"(D)  the  time  and  content  of  the  trans- 
mission are  controlled  by  the  transmitting 
organization  and  do  not  depend  on  a  choice 
by  individual  recipients  in  activating  trans- 
mission from  an  information  storage  and 
retrieval  system  or  any  similar  device,  ma- 
chine,  or  process; 

"(3)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  liter- 
ary or  musical  work  or  of  a  dramatlco-musl- 
cal  work  of  a  religious  nature,  or  display  or  a 
work.  In  the  course  of  services  at  a  place  of 
worship  or  other  religious  assembly; 

"(4)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  liter- 
ary or  musical  work,  otherwise  than  in  a 
transmission  to  the  public,  without  any  pur- 
pose of  direct  or  Indirect  conunerclal  ad- 
vantage and  without  payment  of  any  fee  or 
other  compensation  for  the  performance  to 
any  of  Its  performers,  promoters,  or  orga- 
nizers, If: 

"(A)  there  is  no  direct  or  Indirect  admis- 
sion charge,  or 

"(B)  the  proceeds,  after  deducting  the 
reasonable  costs  of  producing  the  perform- 
ance, are  used  exclusively  for  educational,  re- 
ligious, or  charitable  purposes  and  not  for 
private  financial  gain,  except  where  the  copy- 
right  owner  has  served  notice  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  performance  under  the  follow- 
Ing  conditions: 

"(1)  the  notice  shall  be  in  wriUng  and 
signed  by  the  copyright  owner  or  his  duly 
authorized  agent;  and 

"(11)  The  notice  shall  be  served  on  the 
person  responsible  for  the  performance  at 
least  seven  days  before  the  date  of  the  per- 
formance, and  shall  state  the  reasons  for  his 
objections;  and 

"(HI)  The  notice  shall  comply,  In  form, 
content,  and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation; 

"(5)  communication  of  a  transmission  em- 
bodying a  performance  or  display  of  a  work 
by  the  public  reception  of  the  transmission 
on  a  single  receiving  apparatus  of  a  kind 
commonly  used  In  private  homes,  unless: 

"(A)  a  direct  charge  is  made  to  see  or  hear 
the  transmission;  or 

"(B)    the   transmission    thus    received  Is 
further  transmitted  to  the  public. 
"§  111.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Sec- 
ondary transmissions 

"(a)  Certain  Secondary  Transmissions 
Exempted. — 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c) ,  the  secondary  trans- 
mission to  the  public  of  a  primary  trans- 
mission embodying  a  performance  or  display 
of  a  work  is  not  an  infringement  of  copy- 
right if: 

"(A)  the  secondary  transmission  consists 
entirely  of  relaying  the  primary  transmission 
to  the  private  rooms  of  a  hotel  or  other 
public  establishment,  and  no  direct  charge 
Is  made  to  the  occupants  of  the  private 
rooms  to  see  or  hear  the  secondary  trans- 
mission; or 

"(B)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  and  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  by  clause  (2)  of  section 
110;  or 

"(C)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
by  a  common  carrier  who  has  no  direct  or 
indirect  control  over  the  content  or  selection 
of  the  primary  transmission  or  over  the 
particular  recipients  of  the  secondary  trans- 
mission, and  whose  activities  with  respect  to 
the  secondary  transmission  consist  solely  of 
providing  wires,  cables,  or  other  communica- 
tions channels  for  the  use  of  others. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c),  but  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b),  the  secondary  transmis- 
sion to  the  public  of  a  primary  transmission 
embodying  a  performance   or  display  of  a 
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work  Is  not  an  Infringement  of  copyright  If 
the  secondary  transmission  is  made  by  a 
governmental  body,  or  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, without  any  purptose  of  direct  or 
Indirect  commercial  advantage,  and  without 
any  charge  to  the  recipients  of  the  secondary 
transmission  other  than  assessments  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  actual  and  reasonable  costs 
of  maintaining  and  operating  the  secondary 
transmission  service. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  the  secondary  trans- 
mission to  the  public  of  a  primary  transmis- 
sion embodying  a  performance  or  display  of 
a  work  is  not  an  Infringement  of  copyright 
if  the  secondary  transmission  is  made  for 
reception  solely  within  the  limits  of  the  area 
normally  encompassed  by  the  primary 
transmission. 

"(b)  Certain  Seconoaby  Transmissions 
Fully  Actionable. — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  and  of  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the  secondary 
transmission  to  the  public  of  a  primary 
transmission  embodying  a  performance  or 
display  of  a  work  is  actionable  as  an  act  of 
infringement  under  section  501.  and  is  fully 
subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by  sections 
502  through  506,  if : 

"(1)  the  content  of  the  particular  trans- 
mission program  In  which  the  performance 
or  display  Is  embodied,  together  with  any 
separate  commercial  advertising  or  station 
announcements  transmitted  by  the  primary 
transmitter  Immediately  before  or  after  the 
transmission  program.  Is  in  any  way  altered 
by  changes,  deletions,  or  additions  during 
its  secondary  transmission;  or 

"(2)  the  secondary  transmitter,  within 
one  month  before  or  after  the  particular 
secondary  transmission,  originate  any  trans- 
missions to  those  members  of  the  public  to 
whom  It  also  makes  the  secondary  trans- 
mission, except  for  no  more  than  two 
transmission  programs  at  any  one  time  un- 
accompanied by  any  commercial  or  political 
advertising  and  consisting  solely  of:  weather, 
time,  and  news  reports  free  from  editorial 
comment:  agricultural  reports;  religious 
services;  and  local  proceedings  of  govern- 
mental bodies;  or 

"(3)  the  secondary  transmitter,  within 
one  month  before  or  after  the  particular 
secondary  transmission,  makes  any  separate, 
direct  charge  for  any  particular  transmis- 
sion It  makes  to  those  members  of  the  public 
to  whom  It  also  makes  the  secondary  trans- 
mission; or 

"(4)  the  primary  transmission  It  not  made 
for  reception  by  the  public  at  large  but  is 
controlled  and  limited  to  reception  by  par- 
ticular members  of  the  public;  or 

"(5)  the  secondary  transmission  Is  made 
lor  reception  wholly  or  partly  outside  the 
limits  of  the  area  normally  encompassed  by 
the  primary  transmission,  and 

"(A)  the  secondary  transmitter,  at  least 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  secondary 
transmission,  has  not  recorded  in  the  Copy- 
right Office,  in  accordance  with  requirements 
that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  the  Identity  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  who  owns  the  secondary 
transmission  service  or  has  power  to  exercise 
primary  control  over  It,  together  with  the 
name  and  location  of  the  primary  trans- 
mitter; or 

"(B)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
for  reception  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
limits  of  an  area  that  is  adequately  served 
by  transmitting  facilities  other  than  the 
primary  transmitter;  or 

"(6)  the  secondary  transmission  Is  made 
for  reception  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
limits  of  an  area  normally  encomp>assed  by 
one  or  more  transmitting  facilities,  other 
than  the  primary  transmitter,  if — 

"(A)  a  transmitting  facility  other  than  the 
primary  transmitter  has  the  exclusive  right 
within  that  area,  under  an  exclusive  license 
Or  other  transfer  of  copyright,  to  transmit 


the  same  performance  or  display  of  the  work, 
and 

"(B)  the  transmitter  having  the  exclusive 
right  or  any  other  copyright  owner  has  given 
written  notice  of  such  exclusive  right  to  the 
secondary  transmitter  at  least  ten  days  be- 
fore the  primary  transmission.  In  accordance 
with  requirements  that  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(c)  Limitations  on  LiABiLrrY  for  Cer- 
tain Secondary  Transmissions. — 

"  ( 1 )  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b),  In  the  following  cases  involving  a  sec- 
ondary transmission  to  the  public  of  a  pri- 
mary transmission  embodying  a  performance 
or  display  of  a  work,  liability  of  the  secondary 
transmitter  for  infringement  under  section 
501  does  not  Include  the  remedies  provided 
by  sections  502,  503,  and  506,  and  its  lia- 
bility for  the  remedies  provided  by  sections 
504  and  505  Is  limited  as  provided  by  clause 
(2)   of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  where  the  secondary  transmission  Is 
outside  the  scope  of  subclause  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)(5),  but  comes  within  the  scope 
of  subclause  (A)  of  subsection  (b)  (6)  and 
the  secondary  transmitter  has  not  been  given 
notice  as  pn-ovided  by  subclause  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b) (6);  or 

"(B)  where  the  secondary  transmission  is 
outside  the  scope  of  subclause  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)(5)  and  of  subsection  (b)(6), 
but  is  made  for  reception  wholly  or  partly 
outside  the  limits  of  the  area  normally  en- 
compassed by  the  primary  transmission, 
and — 

"(1)  the  secondary  transmission  Is  made 
for  reception  wholly  or  partly  within  the  lim- 
its of  an  area  normally  encompassed  by  one 
or  more  transmitting  facilities,  other  than 
the  primary  transmitter,  if  no  such  facility 
has  the  exclusive  right  within  that  area, 
under  an  exclusive  license  or  other  transfer 
of  copyright,  to  transmit  the  same  perform- 
ance or  display  of  the  work;  or 

"(11)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
for  reception  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
limits  of  an  area  not  normally  encompassed 
by  any  transmitting  facility. 

"(2)  In  any  case  coming  within  the  scope 
of  subclauses  (A)  or  (B)  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  infringer's  liability  under  sec- 
tion 504  does  not  Include  any  of  the  Infring- 
er's profits,  and  the  copyright  owner's  right 
to  recover  damages  is,  except  as  provided  in 
subclauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  clause,  lim- 
ited to  recovery  of  a  reasonable  license  fee.  as 
found  by  the  court  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

"(A)  where  the  court  finds  that  the  in- 
fringer has  refused  or  failed  to  accept  an  offer 
of  a  license  for  a  reasonable  fee.  In  writing 
and  signed  by  the  copyright  owner,  it  shall 
award  as  statutory  damages  under  section 
504(c)  a  sum  of  $250,  but  If  three  times  the 
amount  of  a  reasonable  license  fee  exceeds 
$250,  then  not  less  than  $250  or  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  a  reasonable  li- 
cense fee,  as  the  court  considers  Just,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  discretionary  award 
of  costs  and  attorney's  fees  under  section 
505; 

"(B)  where  the  court  finds  that  the  copy- 
right owner  has  refused  or  failed  to  accept 
the  written  offer,  accompanied  by  a  tender,  of 
a  reasonable  license  fee.  It  may  In  its  descre- 
tlon  award  costs  and  attorney's  fees  under 
section  505  to  the  infringer,  and  may  reduce 
or  withhold  any  award  of  damages  under  sec- 
tion 504. 

"(d)  DsFiNrrioNs. — As  used  in  this  section, 
the  following  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

"(1)  A  'primary  transmission'  is  one  made 
to  the  public  by  the  transmitting  facility 
whose  signals  are  being  received  and  further 
transmitted  by  the  secondary  transmission 
service,  regardless  of  where  or  when  the  per- 
formance or  display  was  first  transmitted. 

"(2)  A  'secondary  transmission'  Is  the 
further  transmitting  of  a  primary  transmis- 


sion simultaneously  with  the  primary  trans- 
mission. 

"(3)  An  area  is  'adequately  served'  when 
it  Is  normally  encompassed  by  transmitting 
facilities  that  regularly  transmit  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  a  preponderance  of  the  transmis- 
sion programs  regularly  transmitted  by  each 
of  the  major  broadcasting  networks  (or  simi- 
lar orgamzatlons)  to  transmitting  facilities 
throughout  the  continental  United  States. 
The  Register  of  Copyrights  may,  by  regula- 
tion, further  particularize  this  definition, 
taking  into  account  any  p>ertinent  definition 
in  a  Federal  statute  or  regulation. 
"{  112.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights: 
Ephemeral  recordings 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  mo- 
tion picture  or  other  audiovisual  work,  it  is 
not  an  infringement  of  copyright  for  a  trans- 
mitting organization  entitled  to  transmit  to 
the  public  a  performance  or  display  of  a 
work,  under  a  license  or  transfer  of  the  copy- 
right or  under  the  limitations  on  exclusive 
rights  In  sound  recordings  specified  by  sec- 
tion 114(a),  to  make  no  more  than  one  copy 
or  phonorecord  of  a  particular  transmission 
program  embodying  the  performance  or  dis- 
play, if — 

"(1)  the  copy  or  phonorecord  Is  retained 
and  used  solely  by  the  transmitting  orga- 
nization that  made  it,  and  no  further  copies 
or  phonorecords  are  reproduced  from  it;  and 

"  ( 2 )  the  copy  or  phonorecord  is  used  solely 
for  the  transmitting  organization's  own 
transmissions  within  the  area  normally  en- 
compassed by  its  transmissions,  or  for  pur- 
poses of  archival  preservation  or  security; 
and 

"(3)  unless  preserved  exclusively  for 
archival  purp>06es,  the  copy  or  phonorecord 
is  destroyed  within  six  months  from  the  date 
the  transmission  program  was  first  trans- 
mitted to  the  public. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106,  it  is  not  an  infringement  of  copy- 
right for  a  governmental  body  or  other  non- 
profit organization  entitled  to  transmit  a 
performance  or  display  of  a  work,  under 
section  110(2)  or  under  the  limitations  on 
exclusive  rights  in  sound  recordings  specified 
by  section  114(a) ,  to  make  no  more  than  two 
copies  or  phonorecords  of  a  particular  trans- 
mission program  embodying  the  p>erformance 
or  display,  if — 

"(1)  no  further  copies  or  phonorecords  are 
reproduced  from  the  copies  or  phonorecords 
made  under  this  clause;  and 

"(2)  where  only  one  copy  or  phonorecord 
Is  made,  it  is  used  solely  for  transmissions 
under  section  110(2)  or  for  purposes  of  archi- 
val preservation  or  security;  and 

"  ( 3 )  where  two  copies  or  phonorecords  ye 
made,  one  is  used  solely  for  transmissions 
under  section  110(2)  and  the  other  is  used 
solely  for  purpoes  of  archival  preservation  or 
security;  and, 

"(4)  except  for  one  copy  or  phonorecord 
that  may  be  preserved  exclusively  for  archi- 
val purposes,  the  copies  or  phonorecords  are 
destroyed  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
transmission  program  was  first  transmitted 
to  the  public. 

"(c)  The  transmission  program  embodied 
in  a  copy  or  phonorecord  made  under  this 
section  Is  not  subject  to  protection  as  a 
derivative  work  imder  this  title  except  with 
the  express  consent  of  the  owners  of  copy- 
right in  the  pre-existing  works  employed  in 
the  program. 

"i  113.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  pictorial, 
graphic,  and  sculptural  works 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  exclusive 
right  to  reproduce  a  copyrighted  pictorial, 
graphic,  or  sculptural  work  in  copies  under 
section  106  Includes  the  right  to  reproduce 
the  work  in  or  on  any  kind  of  article,  wheth- 
er useful  or  otherwise. 

"(1)  This  title  does  not  afford,  to  the 
owner  of  copyright  in  a  work  that  pwrtrays  a 
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useful  article  as  such,  any  greater  rights 
with  respect  to  the  making,  distribution,  or 
display  of  the  useful  article  so  portrayed 
than  those  afforded  to  such  copyrighted 
works  under  the  law  In  effect  on  December 
31.  1968. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  work  lawfully  repro- 
duced In  usefiil  articles  that  have  been  of- 
fered for  sale  or  other  distribution  to  the 
public,  copyright  does  not  Include  any  right 
to  prevent  the  making,  distribution,  or  dis- 
play of  pictures  or  photographs  of  such 
articles  In  connection  with  advertisements 
or  commentaries  relating  to  the  distribution 
or  display  of  such  articles,  or  In  connection 
with  news  reports. 

"(b)  A  'useful  article"  is  an  article  having 
an  Intrinsic  utilitarian  function  that  la  not 
merely  to  portray  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle or  to  convey  Information.  An  article 
that  Is  normally  a  part  of  a  useful  article  Is 
considered  a  'useful  article.' 
"i  114.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  sound 
recordings 

"(a)  The  exclusive  rights  of  the  owner  of 
copyright  In  a  sound  recording  are  limited 
to  the  rights  specified  by  clauses  (1)  and 
(3)  of  section  106,  and  do  not  Include  any 
rightaof  performance  under  section  106(4). 

'(b)  The  exclusive  right  of  the  owner  of 
copyright  In  a  sound  recording  to  reproduce 
It  under  section  106(1)  Is  limited  to  the 
right  to  duplicate  the  sound  recording  In 
the  form  of  phonorecords  that  directly  or  In- 
directly recapture  the  actual  sounds  fixed  In 
the  recording.  This  right  does  not  extend  to 
the  making  or  duplication  of  another  sound 
recording  that  Is  an  Independent  fixation  of 
other  sounds,  even  though  such  sounds  Imi- 
tate or  simulate  those  In  the  copyrighted 
sound  recording. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  limit  or  Impair 
the  exclusive  right  to  perform  publicly,  by 
means  of  a  phonorecord,  any  of  the  works 
specified  by  section  106(4) . 

"I  115.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  nondra- 
matlc  musical  works:  Compulsory 
license  for  making  and  distribut- 
ing phonorecords 
"In  the  case  of  nondramatlc  musical  works, 
^he  exclusive  rights  provided  by  clauses  (1) 
and  (3)  of  section  106,  to  make  and  to  dis- 
tribute phonorecords  of  such  works,  are  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  licensing  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  by  this  section. 

"(a)  AVAILABmTY  AND  SCOPE  OF  COMPUL- 
SORY License. — 

■'  ( 1 )  When  phonorecords  of  a  nondramatlc 
musical  work  have  been  distributed  to  the 
public  under  the  authority  of  the  copyright 
owner,  any  other  person  may.  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  obtain  a 
compulsory  license  to  make  and  distribute 
phonorecords  of  the  work.  A  person  may 
obtain  a  compulsory  license  only  if  his  pri- 
mary purpose  in  making  phonorecords  is  to 
distribute  them  to  the  public  for  private 
use. 

"(2)  A  compulsory  license  includes  the 
privilege  of  making  a  musical  arrangement 
of  the  work  to  the  extent  necessary  to  con- 
form it  to  the  style  or  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  performance  Involved,  but  the 
arrangement  shall  not  change  the  basic 
melody  or  fundamental  character  of  the 
work,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  protection 
as  a  derivative  work  under  this  title,  except 
with  the  express  consent  of  the  copyright 
owner. 

"(b)  Notice  OP  Intention  To  Obtain  Com- 
pulsory License;  Designation  of  Owner  of 
Peeformancb  Right. — 

••(1)  Any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
compulsory  license  under  this  section  shall, 
before  or  within  thirty  days  after  making, 
and  before  distributing  any  phonorecords  of 
the  work,  serve  notice  of  his  Intention  to  do 
so  on  the  copyright  owner.  If  the  registra- 
tion or  other  public  records  of  the  Copyright 
Office  do  not  Identify  the  copyright  owner 


and  Include  an  address  at  which  notice  can 
be  served  on  him,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  file 
the  notice  of  Intention  in  the  Copyright 
Office.  The  notice  shall  comply,  in  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(2)  If  the  copyright  owner  so  requests 
in  writing  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
service  or  filing  of  the  notice  required  by 
clause  (1).  the  person  exercising  the  com- 
pulsory license  shall  designate,  on  a  label 
or  container  accompanying  each  phonorecord 
of  the  work  distributed  by  him,  and  in 
the  form  and  manner  that  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  the 
name  of  the  copyright  or  his  agent  to  whom 
royalties  for  public  performance  of  the  work 
are  to  be  paid. 

"(3)  Failure  to  serve  or  file  the  notice 
required  by  clause  (1).  or  to  designate  the 
name  of  the  owner  or  agent  as  required  by 
clause  (2),  forecloses  the  possibility  of  a 
compulsory  license  and.  in  the  absence  of  a 
negotiated  license,  renders  the  making  and 
distribution  of  phonorecords  actionable  as 
acts  of  infringement  under  section  501  and 
fully  subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by 
sections  502  through  506. 

"(c)  Royalty  Payable  Under  Compulsory 
License. — 

"  ( 1 )  To  be  entitled  to  receive  royalties  un- 
der a  compulsory  license,  the  copyright  owner 
must  be  Identified  in  the  registration  or 
other  public  records  of  the  Copyright  Office. 
The  owner  Is  entitled  to  royalties  for  phono- 
records made  after  he  Is  so  Identified  but 
he  Is  not  entitled  to  recover  for  any  phono- 
records previously  made. 

"  ( 2 )  Except  as  provided  by  clause  ( 1 ) ,  the 
royalty  under  a  compulsory  license  shall  be 
payable  for  every  phonorecord  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  license.  With  respect  to 
each  work  embodied  in  the  phonorecord,  the 
royalty  shall  be  either  two  and  one-half 
cents,  or  one-half  cent  per  minute  of  play- 
ing time  or  fraction  thereof,  whichever 
amount  is  larger. 

"(3)  Royalty  payments  shall  be  made 
quarterly,  in  January.  April,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, and  shall  Include  all  royalties  for  the 
three  months  next  preceding.  Each  quar- 
terly payment  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  statement  of  account,  which  shall 
Include  such  pertinent  information  as  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  may  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation, and  which,  upon  written  demand 
by  the  copyright  owner,  shall  be  certified 
as  correct  by  a  certified  public  accountant 
licensed  to  practice  In  the  United  States. 
"(4)  If  the  copyright  owner  does  not  re- 
ceive the  quarterly  payment  and  statement 
of  account  when  due,  he  may  give  written 
notice  to  the  licensee  that,  unless  the  de- 
fault Is  remedied  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  notice,  the  compulsory  license 
will  be  automatically  terminated.  Such 
termination  renders  the  making  and  distri- 
bution of  all  phonorecords,  for  which  the 
royalty  had  not  been  paid,  actionable  an  acts 
of  Infringement  under  section  601  and  fully 
subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by  sec- 
tions 502  through  606. 

"5  116.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  nondra- 
matlc musical  works:  Public  per- 
formances by  means  of  coin-oper- 
ated phonorecord  players 

"(a)  Limitations  on  Exclusive  Right. — 
In  the  case  of  a  nondramatlc  musical  work 
embodied  in  a  phonorecord.  the  exclusive 
right  under  clause  (4)  of  section  106  to  per- 
form the  work  publicly  by  means  of  a  coin- 
operated  phonorecord  player  is  limited  as 
follows : 

"(1)  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
in  which  the  public  performance  takes  place 
is  not  liable  for  infringement  with  respect 
to  such  public  performance  unless: 

"(A)  be  Is  the  operator  of  the  phonorecord 
player:   or 

"(B)  he  refuses  or  falls,  within  one  month 


after  receipt  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
of  a  request  by  the  copyright  owner,  to  make 
full  disclosure,  by  registered  or  certified  mall, 
of  the  identity  of  the  operator  of  the  phono- 
record player. 

"(2)  The  operator  of  the  coin-operated 
phonorecord  player  may  obtain  a  compulsory 
license  to  perform  the  work  publicly  on  that 
phonorecorcBplayer  by  recording  the  state- 
ments and  aJOxlng  the  certificate  provided  by 
subsection  (b).  and  by  paying  the  royalties 
provided  by  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Recordation  or  Coin-Operated 
Phonorecord  Player  and  Afpixation  op 
Certificate. — 

"(1)  Any  operator  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
compulsory  license  for  the  public  perform- 
ance of  nondramatlc  musical  works  on  a 
coin-operated  phonorecord  player  shall  fulfill 
the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  Before  or  within  one  month  after 
such  performances  on  a  particular  phono- 
record player  are  made  available  in  a  particu- 
lar establishment,  and  during  the  month  of 
January  In  each  succeeding  year,  he  shall 
record  in  the  Copyright  Office,  in  accordance 
with  requirements  that  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  and  address  of  the  op- 
erator of  the  phonorecord  player,  the  manu- 
facturer and  serial  ntimber  of  other  explicit 
identification  of  the  phonorecord  player,  the 
capacity  of  the  phonorecord  player  (i.e.,  the 
total  number  of  musical  works  normally 
capable  of  being  made  available  In  It  at  any 
one  time  for  performance),  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  establishment  In  which  It 
Is  located.  The  statement  recorded  each 
January  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  complete 
list  Identifying,  by  their  Utles  and  any  other 
Indicia  that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  may 
prescribe  by  regulation,  all  the  musical  works 
made  available  In  the  phonorecord  player  for 
performance  during  each  of  the  calendar 
quarters  of  the  preceding  year,  other  than 
any  works  whose  public  performance  by 
means  of  that  phonorecord  player  during 
the  particular  quarter  was  expressly  licensed 
by  an  Instrument  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  copyright  owner  or  his  agent. 

"(B)  He  shall  keep  affixed  to  the  particular 
phonorecord  player.  In  a  position  where  It 
can  be  readily  examined  by  the  public,  a 
certificate.  Issued  by  the  Copyright  Office, 
of  the  latest  recordation  made  by  him  under 
subclause  (A)  of  this  clause  with  respect 
to  that  phonorecord  player. 

"(2)  Failure  to  record  the  statements  or  to 
affix  the  certificate  required  by  clause  ( I »  of 
this  subsection  renders  the  public  perform- 
ance actionable  as  an  act  of  infringement 
under  section  501  and  fully  subject  to  the 
remedies  provided  by  sections  502  through 
506. 

"(c)  Royaltt  Payable  Undib  Compulsobt 
License. — 

"(I)  TO  be  entitled  to  receive  royalties  un- 
der a  compulsory  license  as  provided  by  this 
section,  the  copyright  owner  or  his  agent  to 
whom  royalties  for  public  performance  of  the 
work  are  to  be  paid : 

"(A)  must  have  required  that  phonorec- 
ords of  the  work  distributed  under  his  au- 
thority or  under  section  115  bear  his  name  on 
a  label  or  container  accompanying  the  pho- 
norecords, and  must  have  recorded  his  ad- 
dress In  the  Copyright  Office,  in  accordance 
with  regulaUons  that  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  with  respect  to  such 
name  and  addresses:  or 

"(B)  must  serve  upon  the  operator,  not 
later  than  December  31  of  the  following  year, 
a  written  claim  specifying  all  of  the  works 
for  which  royalties  are  payable  to  him  by  the 
operator  for  any  three-month  period.  The 
claim  shall  comply  In  form,  content,  and 
manner  of  service  with  requirements  that 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by 
regtilatlon. 

"(2)  Unless  the  parties  have  agreed  other- 
wise In  a  written  Instrument  signed  by  them. 
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the  royalty  under  the  compulsory  license 
(or  any  one  work  shall  be  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts,  whichever  Is  less,  for  each 
three-month  period  or  fraction  thereof  that 
the  work  has  been  available  for  performance 
on  the   particular  phonorecord   player: 

"(A)  3  cents,  or 

"(B)  a  prorated  amount  calculated  by 
first  multiplying  3  cents  by  the  capacity  of 
the  phonorecord  player  as  shown  in  the 
statement  required  by  clause  (1)  (A)  of  sub- 
section (b),  and  then  dividing  the  product 
of  that  multiplication  by  the  total  number 
of  works  actually  made  available  In  the  pho- 
norecord player  for  performance  during  any 
part  of  the  three-month  period. 

"(3)  Where  the  name  and  address  of  the 
copyright  owner  or  his  agent  are  made  known 
as  provided  by  subclause  ( A )  of  clause  ( 1 ) , 
royalty  pajmients  shall  be  made  quarterly.  In 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and  shall 
include  all  royalties  for  the  three-month 
period  next  preceding.  Each  quarterly  pay- 
ment shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  account  which  shall  Include  a 
complete  list  identifying,  by  their  titles  and 
any  other  Indicia  that  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights may  prescribe  by  regulation,  all  the 
musical  works  made  available  in  the  phono- 
record player  for  performance  during  any 
part  of  the  three -month  period,  other  than 
any  works  whose  public  performance  by 
means  of  that  phonorecord  player  during  the 
particular  quarter  was  expressly  licensed  by 
an  instrument  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
copyright  owner  or  his  agent. 

"(4)  Where  a  claim  for  royalties  Is  served 
upon  the  operator  as  provided  by  subclause 
(B)  of  clause  (1),  payment  of  the  royalties 
owing  under  the  claim  shall  be  made  within 
four  months  after  service  of  the  claim. 

"(6)  Failure  to  make  the  royalty  payment 
with  the  accompanying  statement  of  account 
as  required  by  clause  (3) .  or  failure  to  make 
the  royalty  payment  as  required  by  clause 
(4),  renders  all  public  performances  of  the 
work  by  that  phonorecord  player  during  the 
three-month  period  for  which  such  payment 
is  In  default  actionable  as  acta  of  Infringe- 
ment under  section  601  and  fully  subject  to 
the  remedies  provided  by  sections  502 
through  506. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  every 
musical  work  whose  title  appears  on  the  list 
referred  to  by  subclause  (D)  of  subsection 
(e)(1)  during  any  part  of  a  three-month 
period  is  conclusively  presumed  to  have  been 
publicly  performed  at  least  onoe  during  that 
period  by  means  of  the  phonorecord  player 
which  the  list  accompanies. 

"(d)  Criminal  Penalties. — Any  person  who 
knowingly  makes  a  false  representation  of  a 
material  fact  In  a  statement  or  accompany- 
ing list  recorded  under  clause  (1)(A)  of 
subsection  (b),  or  in  a  written  claim  served 
under  clause  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (c).  or 
In  a  statement  of  account  required  by  clause 
(3)  of  subsection  (c),  or  who  knowingly 
alters  a  certificate  Issued  under  clause  (1) 
(B)  of  subsection  (b)  or  knowingly  affixes 
tuch  a  certificate  to  a  phonorecord  player 
other  than  the  one  it  covers,  tball  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,500. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNs. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  following  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

"(1)  A  'coin-operated  phonorecord  player' 
is  a  machine  or  device  that: 

"(A)  Is  employed  solely  for  the  perform- 
ance of  nondramatlc  musical  works  by 
means  of  phonorecords  upon  being  activated 
by  the  insertion  of  a  coin; 

"(B)  is  located  in  an  establishment  mak- 
ing no  direct  or  Indirect  charge  for  admis- 
sion; 

"(C)  Is  Incapable  of  transmitting  the  per- 
formance beyond  the  establishment  In  which 
It  Is  located; 

"(D)  Is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  titles 
of  all  the  musical  works  available  for  per- 
formance on  It,  which  list  Is  affixed  to  the 


phonorecord  player  or  posted  In  the  estab- 
lishment In  a  prominent  position  where  It 
can  be  readily  examined  by  the  public;  and 

"(E)  affords  a  choice  of  works  available  for 
performance  and  permits  the  choice  to  be 
made  by  the  patrons  of  the  establishment 
In  which  it  Is  located. 

"(2)  An  'operator'  Is  any  person  who, 
alone  or  Jointly  with  others: 

"(A)  owns  a  coin-operated  phonorecord 
player;  or 

"(B)  has  the  power  to  make  a  coin- 
operated  phonorecord  player  available  for 
placement  in  an  establishment  for  purposes 
of  public  performance;  or 

"(C)  has  the  power  to  exercise  primary 
control  over  the  selection  of  the  musical 
works  made  available  for  public  performance 
in  a  coin-operated  phonorecord  player." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (interrupt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Clerk 
is  reading  Just  the  titles  and  nothing 
more.    Is  that  pursuant  to  the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  nile  provides 
for  the  reading  by  chapter  and,  as  the 
Chair  understands  it,  the  Clerk  is  read- 
ing "Copyright"— title  17  under  that 
chapter.  So  far,  under  chapter  1,  he  is 
down  to  No.  6. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  he  is 
reading  by  chapter  and  not  reading  the 
text  by  sections. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  has  not  come  to 
the  text  yet.  He  Is  just  reading  the 
heading  and  the  preamble. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  At  what  point  is  the  Clerk 
now  reading?    What  page? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  is  reading  page 
1,  No.  6,  the  heading  of  the  chapters. 

Mr.  SISK.    I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  When  the 
Clerk  has  finished  reading  chapters  1 
to  7,  inclusive 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  he  will  read 
on  page  2,  line  3,  "Definitions," 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Thank 
you.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascer- 
tain. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  chapter  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    I  object. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Do  I  imderstand  under 
the  rule  under  which  we  are  considering 
this  legislation  that  amendments  to  any 
of  the  present  sections  being  read  would 
be  in  order  after  the  reading  of  the 
chapter  in  its  entirety  or  after  the 
section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair. 


Mr.  MOORE.  The  chapter  in  Its 
entirety? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chapter  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rules 
that  that  motion  is  not  in  order  until 
the  complete  reading  of  the  chapter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry.  Can  I  be 
heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  reading 
of  the  chapter,  then  the  gentleman  may 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  R(XJERS  of  Colorado.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  reading  of  chap- 
ter 1 ) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  chapter  1 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  open  for 
amendment  and  question  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  from  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  it  is  evident  that  the  accusa- 
tion I  made  to  the  effect  that  the  chief 
objective  of  this  legislation  is  to  get  at 
the  boys  who  own  the  jukeboxes  has  been 
justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier ] ,  joined 
and  supported  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  has 
already  agreed  to  amendments — or,  at 
least,  they  said  they  were  going  to  sub- 
mit certain  amendments  to  which  there 
would  be  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  after  these 
two  gentlemen  and  other  astute  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
told  this  House  that  for  2  years — and 
even  back  for  a  period  of  10  years — there 
had  been  a  study  made  of  this  bill  and 
that  they  had  it  letter  perfect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  disclosed  that  the 
first  thing  they  did  in  this  bill  was  to 
remove  that  section  of  the  public  law 
which  says  that  a  performance  for  profit 
does  not  constitute  an  infringement,  but 
that  any  performance,  unless  exempt 
under  these  provisions,  would  require  a 
license  from  the  copyright  owner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  remove  that 
section,  as  they  propose  to  do  in  this  bill, 
then  we  have  to  start  looking  at  the  ex- 
emptions. And,  Mr.  Chairman,  immedi- 
ately— only  after  debate  beginning  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning  and  until  now,  we 
have  come  up  with  at  least  four  separate 
sunendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  realize  how 
bad  this  bill  is.  I  hope  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  wake  up 
to  the  knowledge  about  what  they  are 
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about  to  do  here — to  take  the  lunbrella 
and  extend  every  copyright  that  they 
possibly  can  in  every  direction,  to  cover 
every  phase  of  our  Great  Society  so  that 
certain  people  can  get  their  right  to  ex- 
tract from  whom — the  public. 

And  the  public  Is  whom?  It  is  any- 
thing from  a  church,  a  social  gathering, 
a  benefit  society,  it  can  be  of  any  type 
so  that  if  you  do  come  within  these  ex- 
ceptions then  you  must  have  a  license. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
CATV  and  this  jukebox  business  had  a 
minimum  amount  of  study  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  WEis  not  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  telling  you  what  it 
was;  that  they  had  a  minimum  amount 
of  study. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  $30  million 
a  year  involved  In  this? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  from  the  juke- 
box operators  alone  they  are  going  to 
pay  not  less  than  $12  million,  and  up 
to  $30  million  to  $35  million — and  who 
is  going  to  get  it?  Oh,  we  are  going  to 
set  up  over  here  a  directive  to  the  copy- 
rlghter  that  he  must  require  every  juke- 
box operator  in  the  United  States  to  file 
with  him  the  location  where  that  juke- 
box is,  and  if  he  changes  it  within  any 
30-day  period  he  must  within  the  30-day 
period  report  it  to  the  copyright  office. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  another  15  seconds? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  been  accused  of 
beiiig  cynical,  and  in  view  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  out  I  most 
humbly  ask  the  House  to  permit  me  to  be 
cynical. 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  tills 
are  not  going  to  be  the  individual  artists, 
copyrighters,  poets,  or  authors  who  en- 
gage in  the  creativity,  but  rather  the 
public,  who  are  the  body  of  the  public 
who  control  these  people  through  devices 
of  having  exclusive  contracts  with  them, 
and  who  can  literally  force  many  of 
these  people  such  as  writers  and  com- 
posers to  compose  for  far  less  than  the 
prescribed  royalty,  or  for  nothing,  so  that 
they  can  just  get  a  document  out,  or 
have  a  recording  made  so  that  it  can  be 
published  and  printed  throughout  the 
trade,  and  throughout  the  Industry? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
eminently  correct. 

Here  is  the  situation:  Because  under 
the  present  setup  you  have  at  least  two 
leading — I  call  them  "collection  agen- 
cies"— the  ASCAP  and  BMI,  whose  duty 
It  is  to  go  around  and  collect  from  people 
a  sum  of  money. 

You  have  heard  from  the  members  of 
the  committee  here  that  this  collection 
that  is  taken  from  them  goes  to  the  copy- 
right owner. 

Mr.  DINGELL.    It  does  not. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  can  follow  through  with  this 
for  just  one  moment  further,  they  got 
so  bad — ASCAP  did — and  now  we  are 
going  back  to  1939  and  1940,  after 
ASCAP  had  gotten  its  hands  in  every- 
body's pocket  in  the  country  It  then 
moved  into  the  radio  field,  auid  they  put 
a  demand  upon  them.  And  the  net- 
works, in  order  to  protect  themselves, 
had  to  go  out  and  organize  BMI  and 
have  their  own  songwriters,  so  that  they 
could  have  songs. 

After  they  did  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment then  went  into  the  Federal  court 
in  New  York  and  enjoined  them  for  this 
exploitation,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  now  under  a  consent  decree  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Then  what  happened?  ASCAP — oh, 
boy,  this  BMI,  they  are  a  bad  organiza- 
tion, because  they  are  hooked  up  with 
the  national  networks.  So  they  then 
prevailed  uix)n  the  divorcement  of  the 
BMI  from  the  networks,  otherwise  they 
would  have  had  the  complete  field.  With 
the  result  that  adl  we  are  doing  here  is — 
that  whenever  you  have  a  jukebox  and 
you  register  in  the  copyright  office  and 
you  do  not  want  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
groups,  then  what  do  you  have  to  do? 

You  have  to  list  all  of  the  records  in 
your  machine  every  3  months.  If  on 
that  record  there  Is  the  name  and  the 
address  of  the  copyright  owner,  you  have 
to  send  him  3  cents — and  you  have  to 
do  it  every  3  months.  You  must  In 
addition  to  that  send  him  a  list  of  all 
the  others  in  that  particular  machine. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  year,  lo  and 
behold  you  have  to  make  a  list  of  every- 
one of  them  that  was  placed  in  the  box 
and  send  it  over  here  to  the  Copyright 
Office.  And  if  you  want  to  get  away 
from  the  burdensome  chore  and  to  get 
away  from  hiring  a  CPA.  then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  go  down  and  make  a  deal. 
When  you  make  a  deal — and  what  they 
have  been  talking  about  around  here 
when  they  say  that,  they  mean  to  make  a 
deal  with  ASCAP  and  BMI  and  SESAC— 
and  If  you  get  them  to  agree  then  be- 
cause they  agree,  you  do  not  have  to 
report  this  to  the  copyright  owner. 

If  I  may  follow  this  one  step  further. 
Then  you  do  not  have  to  report.  But 
now  the  big  problem  Is — who  is  going  to 
tell  a  jukebox  operator  that  after  once 
making  a  deal  with  ASCAP  and  once 
making  a  deal  with  BMI  and  once  mak- 
ing a  deal  with  SESAC — and  having  a 
couple  of  other  records — who  then  is 
going  to  tell  the  jukebox  operator  he  no 
longer  has  to  report?  If  he  does  not  re- 
port, what  is  he  subjected  to?  Take  a 
look  at  this  blU. 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.    Criminal  prosecution. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  he  Is 
subjected  to  criminal  prosecution — 3 
years  in  jail  and  a  $20,000  fine,  and  stat- 
utory damages. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  smacks  of  trying  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  becomie  a  col- 
lecting agency  for  a  bunch  of  Individ- 
uals, I  never  heard  of  it  until  this  pro- 
posal came  along. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  for  a  whole 
bunch  of  antitrust  law  violators. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly.  Here  U  another  thing.   They  are 


imder  an  antitrust  violation  decree  in  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  present  time. 
If  at  the  present  time  you  want  to  get  a 
license  and  you  do  not  agree  with  them, 
then  you  have  the  great  privilege  of  go- 
ing to  New  York  and  filing  a  petition 
with  the  court  up  there  and  the  court  up 
there  will  set  a  reasonable  fee. 

However,  In  this  particular  bill  and 
In  certain  sections  of  this  one.  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  the  fee  that  they  want, 
then  they  can  go  to  court  and  if  the 
court  thinks  it  Is  a  reasonable  fee,  they 
can  triple  the  fee  against  you. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  very  well  explained 
the  jukebox  situation.  But  I  have  an- 
other situation.  I  would  ask  the  learned 
gentleman  about  the  Individual  perform- 
er who  performs  for  a  profit.  Is  he  cov- 
ered by  this  bill?  Is  it  necessary  for  him 
to  get  a  certificate  from  the  copyright 
author  or  owner? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  get  a  certificate, 
but  I  will  say  this,  if  he  performs  under 
this  proposal — with  or  without  a  profit — 
you  see  that  Is  the  thing  they  are  slip- 
ping in  on  you  here 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  If  I  may,  let  me 
give  you  an  example.  Let  us  say  you  have 
a  group  of  boys  who  have  a  little  string 
band  and  on  Saturday  night  they  play 
at  dances  and  get  $5  or  $10  apiece.  They 
play  music  that  is  covered  by  the  copy- 
right law.  What  happens  to  them?  Do 
they  have  to  get  a  certificate?  Do  they 
have  to  pay  tribute?  What  is  the  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  them? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under  the 
present  law,  any  person  who  uses  a  copy- 
right for  a  profit  has  to  get  a  license  from 
the  copyright  owner. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  There  are  a  lot  of 
folks  who  are  violating  the  law  then  be- 
cause all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  down  to 
the  dance  hall  to  see  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  not  to  talk  too 
much  because  they  will  send  somebody 
down  there  and  under  the  present  law 
they  can  take  you  into  the  Federal  court 
and  say,  "This  orchestra  played  and  this 
poor  boy  got  $5  for  playing  In  the 
orchestra  Saturday  night,  but  he  did  not 
get  a  license  from  ASCAP  or  the  copy- 
right owner  with  the  result  that  he  can 
be  brought  into  Federal  court  and  the 
minimum  damage  is  $250  plus  attorney 
fees."  That  is  the  present  law.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  that  but  they  want 
to  extend  it  further. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  want  to  ask  you 
some  more  about  the  boys  who  play  on 
Saturday  night,  but  let  me  ask  you  about 
the  blind  man  who  plays  a  guitar  and 
walks  down  the  street  with  a  little  tin 
cup.  People  pay  him  for  playing  his 
music — and  he  plays  copyrighted  music. 
Would  he  be  covered? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  He  cer- 
tainly would.  That  Is  why  I  have  said 
they  raised  the  umbrella.  They  have 
taken  in  everything.  When  I  started  In 
this  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  I 
challenged  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee— and  I  challenge  them  now — to  cite 
me  one  proposal  In  the  bill  which  Is  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  public  in  any  manner. 
I  still  issue  that  challenge.  If  you  want 
to  stand  up  and  debate  any  particular 
provision  of  the  bill,  I  will  be  most  happy 
to  do  so.  Every  step  in  this  proposal  is 
designed  to  reach  out  and  grab  some- 
thing from  someone  else.  There  Is  no 
other  conclusion  that  you  can  arrive  at, 
because  even  the  1909  act  provided  that 
before  you  could  be  an  infringer,  you 
hftd  to  perform  your  act  for  profit.  But 
they  are  taking  that  from  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  start  out  with  a 
great  big  bill.  Everyone  knows  about  It. 
Then  we  hear  that  they  will  agree  to 
four  or  five  amendments.  The  only 
thing  I  am  squawking  about  is  that  they 
have  not  agreed  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment, which  would  amend  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  bill. 

I  made  the  accusation  before,  and  I 
will  make  it  now,  that  for  40  years — 
and  the  report  shows  this — ASCAP  has 
been  trying  to  repeal  the  exemption 
given  to  the  jukebox.  Finally,  when  they 
failed  In  every  other  direction,  they  at- 
tempted to  rewrite  the  whole  copyright 
law.  When  you  look  at  the  law.  what 
have  they  rewritten?  They  have  ex- 
panded and  fitted  it  in  the  direction 
which  would  take  more  money  from 
honest  people. 

PBKFXRENTIAI.  MOTION  BT  MB.  HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Hats  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mo- 
tion is  not  a  pro  forma  motion.  What  it 
states  Is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  do. 
I  understand  that  the  jukebox  section  of 
the  bill  was  a  late  addition  and  the  CATV 
was  the  late,  late  show.  Neither  one  of 
them  has  had  very  much  consideration, 
and  obviously  the  CATV  has  no  business 
in  this  bill  or  this  Committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  legislation  would 
also  strike  a  body  blow  at  education,  the 
public  schools,  and  also  at  educational 
radio  and  TV.  That  has  not  been  pointed 
out  fully  today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee rewriting  the  copyright  law.  That 
Is  within  their  province.  Probably  it 
needs  to  be  rewritten.  But  If  my  prefer- 
ential motion  is  adopted,  they  can  go 
back  and  do  the  job  and  give  back  to 
the  other  committees  what  they  have 
reached  out  and  gotten,  the  jurisdiction 
that  belongs  to  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  I  am  not 
here  defending  the  CATV  or  condemning 
it.  But  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject.  They  have  been  working  on 
It.  They  know  something  about  it.  It 
Is  not  a  late,  late  addition  for  them.  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to 


work  their  will  on  It  and  bring  It  in  here 
for  us  to  work  our  will. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said 
that  they  did  not  wsuit  this.  It  came  to 
them.  If  I  understood  his  explanation, 
it  came  to  them  because  some  people 
came  in  and  testified  they  would  like  to 
have  the  Judiciary  Committee  give  them 
some  relief. 

Some  of  you  were  not  here — and  I  will 
repeatr— it  would  be  just  as  logical,  if  they 
did  not  get  relief  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  come  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  say.  "Will  you  put 
it  in  a  foreign  aid  bill."  We  would  say, 
"We  did  not  want  it,  but  they  came 
to  us." 

That  CATV  has  just  about  as  much 
relation  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  it  does 
this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  com- 
mittees around  here  respected  the  juris- 
diction of  other  committees.  I  had  no 
intention,  I  did  not  know  enough  about 
this  bill,  to  believe  I  was  going  to  be 
opposed  to  it,  imtil  I  heard  the  debate 
and  then  I  heard  how  it  reached  out  here 
and  there  and  had  gone  completely  be- 
yond copyright  law. 

I  am  trying  to  help  the  leadership  on 
both  sides.  They  have  been  concerned 
about  us  coming  in  at  10  o'clock  and 
getting  out  some  time  this  evening.  If 
we  adopt  my  preferential  motion,  we  can 
all  get  out  within  the  next  15  minutes. 

I  hope  we  adopt  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hays)  there 
were — ayes  68,  nays  36. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hays  and 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  74, 
nays  49. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  2512)  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    126,    nays    252,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  60] 
YEAS— 126 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Berry 

Blanton 

Brlnkley 


Brooks 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
CabeU 
Carter 
Casey 


Daddario 
Davis.  Oa. 
de  la  Gtu-za 
Dent 

Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


Edwards,  La. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakis 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Gray 

Gross 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hardy 

Marsha 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Henderson 

Holland 

Hull 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landrum 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aiends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
BOW 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
.Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dcnohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 


Latta 

Lennon 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Marsh 

MUler,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUls 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Moss 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 
Patten 
Foage 
Price,  Tex. 
QuiUen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Relfel 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Roberts 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roudebush 

NAYS— 262 

DtmcEm 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshlem.an 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fulton,  Pa. 
OaUagher 
Gathings 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeier 
Keith 
King,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Leggett 


Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tunney 

XJllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Young 

Younger 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPaU 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mabon 
MallUard 
Martin 

Matblas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Ihlatsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Moeher 
Mtirpby.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
O'Hara,  HI. 
O'Hara.  Mlcb. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
Ottinger 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettlB 
PhUbln 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poff 

Price,  ni. 
Pryor 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rees 
Reld,  m. 
Reid.  N.Y. 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rlegle 
Robison 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Roth 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan 
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StOcrtoaln 

Schadeb«rg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  OUa. 

Snyder 

Springer 

StaSord 

Stanton 


Steiger,  Wis. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltten 


WldnaU 

Wiggins 
Williams,  Pa. 
WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
ZablocU 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 
Gibbons  Taft 


NOT  VOnNO— «2 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Term. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Barrett 
Betts 
Bolton 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Clancy 
Cohelan 
Corbett 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Derwinski 
Dlggs 
Downing 


Pindley 
Pino 
Flynt 
Ford. 

WiUiam  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Halleck 
Herlong 
Hollfleld 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kee 
Long,  La. 


Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Multer 

Patman 

Pickle 

PoUock 

Pool 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Teague,  Tex. 

Williams,  Miss. 


So  the  recommendation  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
imirs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Gilbert 
against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for.  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Gibbons  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for.  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Mr.  Betts  for,  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  'Mr.  Pol- 
lock. 

Mr.  WUIlams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  WllUam  D.  Pord. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers  1.  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  JARMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMkNOMKNT  OrrEBED  BT  MR.  KASTENMCIKR 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kastxnicxiks; 
On  page  10,  line  11,  immediately  preceding 


the  semicolon  insert  the  following:  ",  except 
that  in  the  case  of  transmissions  consti- 
tuting radio  or  television  broadcasting  the 
area  normally  encompxassed  thereby  may 
comprise  an  entire  state  or  an  area  whose 
radius  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles". 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  present 
this  amendment  to  subsection  (B)  of 
section  110,  subsection  (2).  I  discussed 
this  before  in  debate.  That  section  ex- 
empts certain  instructional  broadcasts  of 
material  by  nonprofit  educational 
organizations. 

Subclause  (B)  now  limits  the  exemp- 
tion to  transmissions  covering  an  area 
of  which  the  radius  is  no  more  than  100 
miles. 

This  section  was  designed  to  exempt 
transmissions  made  by  local  noncom- 
mercial broadcasting  organizations  as 
part  of  the  instructional  activities  of 
local  school  systems.  It  was  intended, 
however,  that  this  exemption  should  be 
limited  so  as  not  to  extend  to  broadcasts 
made  on  a  nationwide  or  broad  regional 
ba^s^  such  as  those  made  through  a 
satemte  or  a  national  network.  Broad- 
casts on  such  a  wide  scale  would  repre- 
sent a  major  use  of  copyrighted  material 
and  would  have  a  great  impact  on  the 
potential  market  for  which  such  material 
is  produced. 

The  committee  is  now  persuaded  that 
a  proper  balance  between  granting  an 
exemption  for  instructional  broadcasts 
of  a  local  character,  and  requiring  com- 
pensation to  copyright  owners  for  the  use 
of  their  works  in  large-scale  instructional 
broadcasts,  will  permit  a  widening  of  the 
100-mile  radius  in  two  respects.  First, 
a  number  of  States  now  have  or  plan  to 
have  an  instructional  broadcasting  sys- 
tem organized  to  transmit  school  pro- 
grams on  a  statewide  basis.  Second, 
there  are  a  few  systems  In  operation  that 
transmit  school  programs  in  a  local  re- 
gion comprising  an  area  of  more  than  100 
miles  in  two  or  more  States.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  exemption  can 
be  extended  to  cover  these  two  situations 
without  undue  injury  to  the  interests  of 
the  copyright  owners.  The  proposal 
would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  instruc- 
tional radio  and  television  broadcasts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  particular 
amendment.  It  meets  a  very  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  which  had  been  voiced 
by  educational  TV  people  in  our  area. 

I  certainly  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  mis- 
takes which  this  committee  has  made 
which  they  want  to  clear  up  now. 

To  begin  with,  why  did  they  put  on 
any  limitation,  and  particularly  100 
miles?  Now  they  are  going  to  confine  it 
within  a  State.  The  reason  for  the  100- 
mlle  limitation  was  so  that  they  could 
control  it  better,  and  if  the  beam  went 


beyond  the  100  miles  then  up  they  would 
go  to  ASCAP  and  get  a  license. 

And  the  great  State  of  Hawaii  is  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  from  place  to  place, 
as  is  true  of  other  States  throughout  the 
Nation,  so  when  that  happened  they  de- 
cided to  expand  It  to  include  a  State. 
Why  have  that  In  there  at  all?  Why  not 
move  to  strike  that  whole  limitation? 
Why  put  in  the  limitation  that  was  put 
in  here  in  the  first  instance? 

They  made  a  mistake,  they  admit  by 
offering  their  own  amendment  to  it,  so 
why  not  move  to  strike  the  entire  sec- 
tion and  not  put  in  a  limitation? 

This  Is  Just  one  example  of  a  failure 
to  properly  consider  this  problem.  This 
Is  another  Instance  where,  if  it  had  been 
limited  to  100  miles,  then  somebody 
would  have  to  get  another  license,  for  a 
licensing  fee,  compulsory  in  Its  nature. 

Why  should  they  in  the  first  instance 
ever  go  in  to  try  to  regulate  educational 
TV?  It  l8  Just  not  understandable  to 
me. 

While  I  believe  the  amendment  Itself 
goes  in  the  right  direction,  nevertheless 
I  would  much  prefer  to  strike  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  is  a  bill  com- 
ing before  our  committee,  sponsored  by 
the  administration,  as  recommended  by 
the  Carnegie  Commission.  In  it  they 
propose  to  put  an  excise  tax  on  TV  sets 
to  finance  the  program. 

There  will  be  needed  at  least  $160  mil- 
lion a  year  in  order  to  get  the  program 
started.  Then  you  propose  to  collect  a 
fee  from  the  Government  for  the  copy- 
right on  these.  Before  we  even  get  an 
educational  TV  measure  out  you  are  go- 
ing to  put  on  restrictions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  just  another 
step  in  this  direction.  Why  should  an 
educational  TV  station  have  to  buy  a 
license?  It  is  predicated  on  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  community,  and 
they  have  to  tax  the  taxpayers  here  in 
order  to  keep  educational  TV  going.  You 
have  appropriated  time  and  time  again 
money  in  the  Congress  in  order  to  keep 
educational  TV  going.  Now  we  have  this 
committee  coming  in  here  with  this 
measure.  I  do  not  understand  yet  wliy 
they  would  even  try  to  put  a  tax  on  it. 
Under  the  present  law  the  broadcasting 
use  must  be  one  that  is  for  profit.  When 
they  took  out  the  words  "for  profit"  then 
it  made  them  eligible  to  be  charged  a 
fee  for  it.  Hence  I  think  the  committee 
would  do  much  better  If  the  chairman  or 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  bill  would  get 
up  here  and  move  to  strike  the  whole  sec- 
tion.   Why  do  you  not  do  that.  Bob? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Now.  actually  I 
explained  why  we  have  this  in  here. 
When  you  have  a  TV  network  which 
reaches  a  nationwide  audience  or,  via 
satellite,  reaches  millions  of  people,  why 
should  you  be  free  to  use  the  material  of 
the  authors  or  composers?  Whether  this 
man  is  someone  who  writes  a  book  or  a 
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text  or  whatever  it  is.  why  should  it  be 
disseminated  to  millions  of  people  and 
not  have  a  dime  of  fee  go  to  him? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  answer  to  it  is 
very  simple.  I  have  an  educational  TV 
station  in  my  town  which  never  sells  any 
advertising  and  imder  the  setup  they 
cannot  sell  any  advertising.  11  they  give 
a  service  to  the  people  and  are  able  to 
do  it  through  a  satellite  or  through  any 
other  medium,  then  why  should  they  not 
be  permitted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  is  because  they 
are  using  someone  else's  property. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  subject  to  the 
fact  that  hearings  are  scheduled  before 
the  proper  committee,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  perhaps  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  of  that  committee.  In  the  very 
near  future  hearings  are  to  be  held  on 
this  entire  subject.  I  will  admit  per- 
haps the  gentleman  understands  more 
about  the  bill  than  some  of  us  who  have 
not  sat  in  on  those  hearings  that  were 
conducted  by  him,  but  I  point  out  that 
you  are  obviously  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  for  us  to  try  to  legislate 
in  this  manner  before  any  hearings  are 
held  on  this  entire  subject  whatsoever. 
I  would  urge  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  this  section  until  such 
time  as  testimony  is  had  and  witnesses 
have  been  heard  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  therefore,  I  move  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  motion  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  strike  on  page 
10,  line  4,  all  of  line  4  down  to  and  in- 
cluding  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  point  of  order.  Is  there  an  amend- 
ment of  this  sort  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is 
an  amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SiskI  has  which  I  will 
be  glad  to  offer  as  a  substitute  or,  if  he 
wants  to  offer  it  as  a  substitute,  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MB.  SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Kastenmeieb:  On  page  »,  line  31.  strike  out 
all  of  line  31  and  the  balance  of  page  9.  all 
ot  page  10.  and  through  line  19  pn  page  11. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course 
this  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  simply 
strike  out  all  of  section  110  as  it  deals 
with  educational  TV.  Unfortimately,  I 
question  that  this  is  exactly  what  I  would 
like  to  do  and  is  exactly  what  a  great 
many  other  people  who  are  concerned 
about  this  problem  present  here  in  the 
Chamber  today  would  like  to  do.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  said  last  evening  when 
this  matter  was  forced  down  our  throats 
here  on  the  closing  day  of  a  week — to  try 
to  wrestle  with  a  situation  as  complex  as 
this,  the  facts  are  that  section  106  under- 
takes to  establish  certain  copyright  re- 
quirements as  to  the  exclusive  rights  in- 
volving copyrighted  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  110  actually 
amounts  to  a  limitation  upon  those  ex- 
clusive rights,  and  proposes  to  set  up  a 
number  of  limitations  and  exemptions, 
thereby  covering  everything  else  that 
would  be  broadcast  by  a  nonprofit  TV 
station  or  by  an  educational  broadcast  of 
any  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  seek  to  do 
through  the  hopeful  adoption  of  my 
amendment  is  simply  to  strike  the  so- 
called  exemption  section.  I  so  move  that 
it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  this  Is 
at  least  one  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  there  probably  should  be  a 
further  amendment  designed  to  fully 
clarify  what  many  Members  of  the  House 
hope  and  seek  to  do,  and  this  is  to  com- 
pletely exempt  educational  broadcasts  or 
broadcasts  by  public  institutions  on  tele- 
visions stations  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
unfortunately,  this,  if  adopted,  would 
represent  a  terrible  amendment.  It 
would  strike  all  of  the  exemptions  which 
in  their  design  are  to  have  an  impact 
upon  teaching  and  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  television  per  se.  If  adopted 
it  would  strike  the  exemption  for  educa- 
tional television.  It  would  strike  the 
exemption  for  those  works  that  may  be 
displayed  or  performed  at  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. It  strikes  out  all  of  these  exemp- 
tions, if  adopted. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KASTENMEIER]  that  that  is  exactly 
what  I  just  said  to  the  gentleman.  If 
that  is  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  here  today  in  attempting  to 
operate  under  a  rather  forced  draft  situ- 
ation, where  we  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity or  the  time  during  which  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  language  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  legislation,  there 
is.  therefore,  no  question  but  what  sec- 
tion 110  deals  with  regulatory  operative 
procedures  of  television,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  admit 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  himself  offers  places 
It  in  the  category  of  a  regulatory  situa- 
tion as  involving  the  television  broad- 
casting industry  and^  therefore,  it  falls 


under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  admit  no  such  thing.  What 
it  proposes  is  that  under  these  circum- 
stances certain  exemptions  are  appropri- 
ate, purely  and  simply  in  a  clear-cut  case 
and  that  it  does  not  enter  into  these 
other  matters. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  main- 
tain that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KASTENMEIER]  is  attempting  to  go 
through  the  back  door  in  an  effort  to 
regulate  TV. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  has  said. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  amazed  that  this 
measure  would  be  taken  up  at  this  time, 
with  its  many  and  varied  jurisdictional 
questions  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  shocked  to  come 
onto  the  floor  of  the  House  and  find  this 
approach  being  undertaken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  now  ready  to  commence 
hearings  on  this  matter.  Also,  there  are 
many  proposals,  not  Just  one,  that  have 
to  be  gone  into. 

The  staff  is  already  working  on  it.  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  this  provision  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  I  hope  the  House 
will  do  it.  I  supEMjrt  the  gentleman's 
motion. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  substitute  amendment 
would  be  adopted,  and  then  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  try  to  clean  up  some  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bill  because  it  can  certainly 
stand  a  lot  of  cleaning  up. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  the  strong 
and  abiding  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  this  particular  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  he  is  well  informed  on 
the  premises  of  the  subject,  and  yet  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  want  to  re- 
think the  reason  which  prompted  him  to 
offer  the  amendment. 

Under  the  first  chapter  of  the  bill,  the 
first  seven  sections  therein  grant  exclu- 
sive rights  to  copyright  owners.  The  next 
10  sections  of  the  chapter  I  grant  limita- 
tions, qualifications,  reservations,  and 
exceptions  upon  these  exclusive  rights. 
Section  110,  one  of  the  latter,  puts  a 
limitation  upon  the  exclusive  right  guar- 
anteed to  the  copyright  owner. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
prevail  it  would  have  the  direct  effect  of 
depriving  instructional  television  of  any 
exemption  whatsoever.  Very  definitely 
instructional  television,  should  this 
amendment  prevail,  would  then  become 
fully  liable.  By  removing  section  110  you 
would  also  remove  the  exemption  which 
section  110  grants  to  educators,  public 
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school  teachers  in  face-to-face  teaching 
situations,  and  the  exemption  which  sec- 
tion 110  grants  to  religious  services.  It 
would  also  eliminate  the  exemption  which 
section  110  grants  to  certain  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  performance  and 
display  of  nondramatlc  literary  and 
musical  works. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  but  as  I  said  a  little  bit  earlier, 
this  demonstrates  to  me  the  rather 
erroneous  procedure,  I  believe,  of  at- 
tempting to  get  into  what  amounts  to 
some  extent  a  regulation  of  an  area  and  a 
facet  of  communications  that  does  not 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect- 
fiilly  but  vigorously  disagree  with  the 
gentleman's  interpretation  as  to  what 
the  legislation  does.  This  legislation 
does  not  regulate.  This  legislation  does 
not  regulate  communications,  it  simply 
fixes  the  rights  between  the  parties  inso- 
far as  the  property  rights  of  the  copy- 
right is  concerned.  So  far  as  physical 
fimctions  of  the  commurilcations  media 
are  concerned,  this  bill  is  not  regulatory. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  thft  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  learned  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Why  not 
be  fair  about  it,  and  write  a  little  old 
exemption  in  here? 

Mr.  POFF.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
I  am  unfair  about  It? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  cer- 
tainly do,  because  I  believe  you  should 
not  put  educational  television  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  having  to  get  a  license 
from  a  private  group.  Why  not  put  a 
little  old  exemption  in  here,  and  say  this 
shall  not  apply  to  educational  television? 
Then  you  have  the  whole  answer. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  inferred  that  I  have  been  im- 
falr.  I  have  not  attempted  to  be  imfair. 
Never  have  I  spoken  a  word  on  this  floor 
purposely  to  mislead  a  colleague,  and  I 
have  not  done  so  now.  I  have  tried  to 
be  strictly  and  intellectually  honest. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  you 
not  think  that  if  you  want  to  exempt 
educational  television  it  would  only 
be  fair  that  we  put  a  little  old  amend- 
ment in  here  to  say  it  should  not  apply 
to  this? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  just  said  that  section 
110  provides  the  exemption  and  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  offered  has  extended  the 
reach  of  the  amendment  to  a  within- 
State  radius  or  a  radius  of  250  mUes. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  what 
prompted  the  language  in  the  bill  is  the 
consideration  that  the  use  of  copyright 
material,  a  property  right  of  the  owner 
of  a  copyright.  In  any  manner  or  in  any 
way  which  impairs  the  author's  market 
for  his  profit  must  be  protected. 

So  far  as  educational  TV  is  concerned. 


If  it  does  not  reach  beyond  a  reasonable 
limit  and  it  does  not  reach  beyond  a 
particular  point  and  Is  merely  an  adjunct 
to  instruction,  then  the  effect  upon  the 
property  right  is  minimal.  But  we  are 
living  today  in  an  age  of  communication 
satellites  when  it  is  possible  that  these 
transmissions  might  extend  not  for  100 
miles  and  not  for  200  miles  and  not  for 
the  length  of  a  State  but  all  around  the 
world.  Certainly  no  one  can  doubt  that 
such  a  transmission  as  that  would  Im- 
pair, if  not  destroy,  the  value  of  the 
copyrighted  property. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  the 
gentleman  is  telling  the  House  is  that 
in  the  first  seven  sections  of  this  bill, 
sections  one  to  seven,  you  have  specifi- 
cally made  requirements  that  educa- 
tional TV  get  a  license.  That  is  num- 
ber one. 

Then  you  try  to  set  around  In  this 
section  certain  exemptions.  My  pxjint  Is 
why  did  you  not  in  the  first  seven  sec- 
tions write  exemptions  against  educa- 
tional TV  and  remove  all  doubts?  Be- 
cause otherwise  we  will  get  a  lot  of  com- 
plicated formulas  brought  about  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  Is  adequate  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  gentleman  heard 
my  response  a  moment  ago,  I  believe  he 
will  agree  that  It  was  responsive  to  the 
second  question  that  he  just  asked. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  This  shows  very 
clearly  a  committee  doing  a  job  which 
is  not  a  part  of  their  work — and  that  is 
a  matter  of  communications.  It  should 
have  been  assigned  to  another  committee 
of  the  House  and  that  is  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
You  are  starting  here  to  write  a  bill 
which  will  be  amended  in  many  ways  and 
you  will  have  a  bill  so  that  nobody  will 
know  what  to  do  and  the  communica- 
tions system  will  not  have  adequate 
guides.  I  do  not  think  the  FCC  was  con- 
sidered at  all  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
have  the  supervision  of  this.  They  are 
under  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  our 
bommlttee.  I  voted  to  send  this  back  to 
the  committee.  I  hoped  we  would  be  able 
to  divide  the  bill  and  send  that  portion 
of  it  so  far  as  communications  is  con- 
cerned to  the  committee  which  really  has 
the  facilities  and  the  expertise  to  do  a 
Job  on  it. 

You  cannot  do  that  job  on  the  floor 
and  if  you  continue  with  this,  you  will 
have  a  bill  that  will  be  a  terrible  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  out  of  this  House 
when  you  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  respectfully  disagree 
that  the  FCC  has  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  matter  of  the  copy- 
right law. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Young- 
er] for  pointing  out  some  facts  which  I 
think  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
they  are  acting  with  great  diligence  in 


the  preservation  of  their  committee 
jurisdiction.  They  are  demonstrating 
themselves  most  diligent  in  the  expan- 
sion of  that  jurisdiction  at  the  expense 
of  other  committees. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
forgive  me,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
the  difficulty  which  the  gentleman  has 
had  with  the  lectern  and  the  micro- 
phone could  be  copyrighted  under  the  bill 
or  not. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  answer,  If  this  legislation  is 
passed  and  we  were  on  television,  I  point 
out  it  could  be  copyrighted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  coming  to 
the  nub  of  the  legislation  before  us.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  gone  far  be- 
yond its  Jurisdiction  and  has  gone  into 
broad  areas  of  the  expertise  of  other 
committees. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  anomalous 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  I  would  point 
out  that  very  shortly  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  consider  broad  legislation  to 
encourage  nationwide  satellite  television. 
At  the  same  time  the  great  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  bring  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  legislation 
which  would  enact  a  tollgate  at  the  doors 
of  educational  TV  stations,  not  on  behalf 
of  the  authors  of  literary  works,  but  on 
behalf  of  publishing  houses,  on  behalf  of 
broadcasting  companies,  and  on  behalf 
of  entrepreneurs  in  the  area  of  big 
business. 

Now.  to  look  at  the  piffling  difference 
that  exists  between  100  to  250  miles,  and 
the  difference  which  would  be  observed  if 
we  were  to  have  this  exemption  go  as 
broad  as  the  country,  from  coast  to  coast, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  said 
that  millions  of  people  would  be  involved 
if  we  covered  an  area  larger  than  a  250- 
mile  radius  circle.  I  point  out  that  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  250  miles  is  a  circle 
with  a  diameter  of  500  miles.  It  would 
cover  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  Boston,  or  north  of  Boston,  to 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.  The  population 
within  that  area  Is  not  8  or  9  million, 
which  would  be  the  population  of  New 
York,  which  would  be  exempt,  but  a 
population  of  probably  20  or  30  million. 
Perhaps  a  third  of  the  population  of  the 
country  might  live  in  a  circle  of  that 
kind.  We  will  exempt  that.  But  the  leg- 
islation will  say  "There  will  be  no  use 
of  satellites  for  educational  television 
that  win  cover  the  whole  of  the  Nation. " 
from  coast  to  coast.  This  bill  will  deny 
us  the  right  to  have  a  truly  efficient  satel- 
lite system,  one  covering  the  whole  Na- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  legitimate 
Justification  to  distinguish  between  the 
use  of  a  satellite  to  cover  a  circle  250 
miles  In  radius,  or  500  miles  in  diameter, 
and  the  use  of  a  satellite  to  cover  the 
whole  country.  I  would  point  out  that 
there  are  great  operating  efficiencies  in 
nationwide  satellite  TV.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  great  foundations  have 
made  clear  in  the  past  few  days  that 
there  are  great  advantages  to  education 
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from  satellites,  for  a  nationwide  educa- 
tional TV  system.  Yet  here  we  allow 
certain  persons  the  freedom  of  making  a 
copyright  a  taxing  device  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  this  kind  of  educational  televi- 
sion system  that  Is  best  and  most  effi- 
cient. I  think  it  is  Indefensible  to  say 
that  we  will  allow,  let  us  say,  a  100-mlle 
radius  circle  or  give  an  exemption  to  a 
250-mile  radius  circle,  from  copyright, 
but  that  we  will  not  do  the  same  thing 
to  cover  more  broad  areas  which  might 
have  greatly  lesser  financial  means  to 
provide  viable  satellite  educational  tele- 
vision system  for  the  benefit  of  our  young 
people  we  hope  to  educate. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  I  asked  the  committee  staff, 
"Will  you  draft  me  an  amendment 
which  would  cover  the  country  as  a 
whole,  which  would  eliminate  this  stric- 
ture which  exists  on  satellite  television 
for  educational  purposes?" 

They  said.  "It  cannot  be  done.  The 
bill  is  too  complex." 

I  say  If  this  bill  is  too  complex  to  make 
a  simple  change  to  benefit  generations 
of  young  Americans  to  come,  if  it  is  too 
complex  to  provide  the  basis  whereby 
we  can  support,  with  the  taxpayers' 
money,  a  viable  educational  system  of 
satellite  television,  without  subjecting  It 
to  copyright,  then  it  is  far  too  complex 
for  us  to  consider  briefly  this  afternoon. 
I  say  the  time  will  shortly  come  before 
us  when  we  can  well  refer  this  bill  back 
to  coQunlttee  so  that  the  necessary  cor- 
rections can  be  made,  or  so  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  can  handle  the  problem  as  it 
properly,  wisely,  and  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  In  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  will  consume  5 
minutes,  but  I  would  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  In  amending,  as  he  did,  or  pro- 
posing to  amend  from  100  miles  to  250 
miles  compounds  the  inequities.  He  does 
not  resolve  them  nor  remove  them.  My 
State,  stretching  approximately  1,000 
miles  down  the  Pacific  coast.  If  it  de- 
sired to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 
States  of  Nevada  or  Arizona  or  Washing- 
ton or  Oregon,  covering  far  less  people 
than  would  be  encompassed  in  a  similar 
circle  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  would 
be  prohibited  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  from  entering  Into  any  such 
arrangement. 

I  believe  that  without  regard  to  satel- 
lite transmission,  using  the  present  mi- 
crowave transmission,  the  inequities  in 
this  as  it  relates  to  broadcasting  are  clear 
and  present  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Certainly,  some  of  the  provisions  which 
are  contained  In  110,  I  could  in  con- 
science support,  but  the  alternatives 
facing  us.  because  the  committee  has 
invaded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  because  the  commit- 
tee has  made  far  more  complex  the 
problem  facing  this  House,  make  It  Im- 
possible for  us  to  render  a  considered 
and  an  effective  judgment.  We  are 
faced  with  two  alternatives,  neither  of 
which  In  my  opinion  is  the  ideal  or  the 
appropriate  answer. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jield? 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  relates  to 
communication  as  such,  how  is  there 
any  conflict  when  this  bill  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  creative  artist  in  America  and 
the  writer  of  a  textbook  who  wants  to 
prevent  his  property  from  being  used 
without  compensating  him  for  such  use? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Because  this  relates  this 
section  specifically  to  the  use  of  a  broad- 
cast facility,  and  that  broadcast  facility 
is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Radio  Act  in 
the  1920's  that  has  been  the  clear  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce  and  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  Is  a  subject  about 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  knows 
precisely  nothing. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
appearing  before  us  educators,  school- 
teachers, and  professors  of  colleges,  and 
they  sought  to  preserve  the  right  of  every 
classroom  teacher  in  America  to  permit 
use  of  copyrighted  material  In  face-to- 
face  Instruction.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  in  supportiiig  this  amend- 
ment he  would  strike  out  that  situation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  Just  said  that  the  House 
Is  faced  with  a  very  unhappy  choice, 
neither  of  which  in  my  Judgment  an- 
swers the  problem  created  by  the  tam- 
pering with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  TENZER.  The  copyright  law  Is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  has 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  educational 
broadcasting  In  this  bill,  and  it  is  that 
which  I  object  to,  and  It  Is  not  corrected 
by  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TENZER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  me  finish  my  point. 
It  is  not  cured  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  As  far  as  my  part 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  it  is  com- 
pounded  and  not  resolved. 

Mr.  TENZER.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Kastenmeier  just  broadens 
the  radius  under  section  (B),  but  how 
about  the  other  sections  the  elimination 
of  which  the  gentleman  Is  now  support- 
ing? 

Mr.  MOSS.  What  should  be  done,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Is  this  should  go 
back  to  be  reworked  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  we  should  have  something 
reported  to  this  House  which  Is  less  con- 
tentious and  clearly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee. 

But  I  might  say  that  I  will  support  the 
amendment  to  strike  III  when  it  is  of- 
fered, without  any  regard  to  the  sub- 
stance, and  do  it  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
Jurisdiction. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Tenzer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
call  to  the  gentleman's  attention  that  the 
gentleman  offered  an  amendment  to 
change  lines  10  and  11,  subsection  (B) 
on  page  10. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
does  not  believe  I  am  so  uninformed  as  to 
not  know  in  the  most  finite  detail  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  went  over  to 
him  and  asked  him  to  show  it  to  me.  I 
read  it.  I  know  precisely  what  It  says, 
and  it  does  not  in  any  way  answer  my 
objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  know,  but  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing  now  is  supporting  the 
substitute  amendment,  which  would 
strike  out  the  exemptions. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  right,  and  in  so 
doing  I  offer  no  apology. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  I  correctly 
imderstand  the  substance  of  section  110, 
it  is  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
tried  to  compose  by  the  copyright  law 
controls  which  would  affect  the  c<Mn- 
munlcations  media  In  this  country,  and 
the  control  of  the  media  through  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
under  the  jurisdiction  generally  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  has  generally  been  handled  In 
another  way  by  the  Congress;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  concur  ccxnpletely  in  the 
gentleman's  conclusion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  like 
to  ask  as  a  matter  of  Information,  how 
can  we  clear  up  this  confiict  between  the 
copyright  law  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  In  this  field 
on  the  other? 

Mr.  MOSS.  For  the  first  time  In  more 
than  14  years  I  voted  to  strike  an  enact- 
ing clause,  to  permit  this  to  go  back  to 
the  committee,  where  It  could  be  worked 
over  properly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  the  area 
of  concern  be  studied  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  I  believe 
that  is  the  best  answer. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  par- 
ticipated in  all  of  the  sessions  of  this 
subcommittee.  At  no  time  did  I  ever 
hear  any  member  of  the  subcommittee 
say  a  word — or  read  a  communication 
from  anyone — or  did  I  hear  a  word  spo- 
ken about  interfering  with  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  At 
no  time  did  I  hear  any  debate  or  any  dis- 
cussion or  hear  any  testimony  as  to  tak- 
ing away  the  jurisdiction  over  communl- 
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cations  from  that  distinguished   com- 
mittee. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  pro- 
tection of  copyrighted  material,  and 
what  the  members  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  have 
sought  to  do  is  confound  the  House. 
There  is  a  difference  between  regulation 
of  communications  media,  which  is  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  matter  of  protection  of  copyrighted 
material. 

We  have  been  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  protecting  the  rights  of 
creative  artists  in  America — the  man 
who  creates  a  patent,  the  man  who 
writes  a  book,  the  man  who  writes  a 
play,  the  man  who  writes  a  song  is  en- 
titled to  our  protection.  So  is  the  class- 
room teacher  entitled  to  our  protection. 
These  are  small  people,  and  in  order  to 
protect  their  rights  apparently  they  have 
entered  into  groups  and  organizations. 
Just  the  same  as  all  the  other  organiza- 
tions, I  have  come  to  learn  about  in  the 
past  2  years  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
here. 

I  am  in  the  fortunate  position  of  never 
having  represented  any  group  of  song- 
writers, playwrights,  authors,  composers, 
or  publishers  of  literary  and  musical 
works  or  group  of  broadcasters  of  radio 
or  television. 

The  committee  is  seeking  to  protect 
the  rights  of  creativity  in  America — of 
the  schoolteacher  or  the  professor  who 
spends  10  years  of  research  to  write  a 
book.  Does  not  such  work  merit  our 
protection?  Do  we  want  a  system  under 
which  a  man's  property  is  permitted  to 
be  used  without  compensating  him? 
Our  answer  should  be  "No." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  make  one  thing 
very  clear  to  the  gentleman.  I  am  not 
an  attorney,  and  I  represent  no  clients 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
In  the  same  position  as  I  am  of  being  able 
to  view  the  legislation  objectively. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  I  have  no  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  any  enterprise  re- 
lated even  remotely  to  broadcttsting  or  to 
publishing.  The  only  Interest  I  repre- 
sent here  is  the  Interest  of  the  public. 

On  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  I  have  consistently 
fought  to  impose  reasonable  controls 
upon  commimity  antenna  TV  operators, 
and  I  would  not  oppose  making  them 
fully  subject,  as  court  decisions  have  held 
them  to  be 

Mr.  TENZER.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  ask  for  his  own  time,  because  I 
have  limited  time  left. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
Is  the  gentleman's  Infererence  is  an  in- 
correct one. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  am  simply  suggesting 
once  again  that  I  am  seeking  to  protect 
and  this  committee  has  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  creative  people  in 
America.  If  you  want  the  writer  of  a 
textbook  to  permit  his  work  broadcast  all 
over  the  country  free,  where  will  the  In- 


centive be  to  create  works  of  that  type 
and  cultural  works  of  all  kind? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  First  of  all  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  will  the 
incentive  be  to  produce  works  of  this 
kind  if  you  can  broadcast  in  a  circle  of 
500  miles? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  think  the  circle  is  too 
wide.    I  think  500  miles  is  too  much. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  You  can  cover  maybe 
25  or  30  million  people  if  you  do  that. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  agree  with  that.  Five 
hundred  miles  is  too  much. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  go  further  and 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  transgressed  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee by  going  into  legislation  and  re- 
porting legislation  to  this  body  which 
effectively  permits  the  copyrighting  of 
programs  broadcast  on  TV.  Under  this 
legislation  you  can  copyright  a  football 
game,  the  presentation  of  a  political  con- 
vention, or  a  comedian  falling  down  the 
stairs. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  the  football  players  on  a  field, 
organized  into  a  team  who  sell  their  own 
collective  efforts,  are  any  different  than 
the  performers  on  a  stage? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  political  con- 
vention and  a  football  game  have  never 
before  been  subject  to  the  copyright  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FARBSTETN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  would  Inquire  of 
the  gentleman  if  this  section  were  re- 
vised and  transferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
would  they  have  the  power  and  author- 
ity to  pass  any  laws  affecting  copyrights? 

Mr.  TENZER.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
correct,  because  if  this  substitute  amend- 
ment is  passed  by  the  House,  we  en- 
danger the  classroom  teacher  and  class- 
room instruction  throughout  America. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Is  that  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  entire  question?  This  solely 
affects  copyright  and  would  turn  over  to 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  the  right  to  amend  the 
copyright  law. 

Mr.  TENZER.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 

TGCt 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  not  at  all  Im- 
pressed by  the  claim  of  this  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
that  their  jurisdiction  is  being  trans- 
gressed upon,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact 
educational  TV  is  not  Interstate  com- 
merce; it  Is  education.  If  it  should  be 
in  any  committee,  it  should  be  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  if  that  is  his  con- 
viction, he  then  should  utilize  the  appro- 
priate procedures  provided  by  the  rules 
of  this  House  to  change  the  jurisdiction, 
but  the  rules  place  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  is  not  up  to  the  whim  of 
any  individual  nor  should  it  be  by  action 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  perhaps  we 
should  review  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  to  eliminate  overlap. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  b  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk  1 . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

SUBSTrrUTX   AMZNOMXNT   omXED   BT    MR.   SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an- 
other substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiEB] :  On  page  9.  line  31.  strike  out  all  ot 
section  110  and  insert: 

"Sec.  110.  LiMrTATioNS  on  Excxtjsive 
Rights. — Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106.  public  transmissions  for  pur- 
poses of  educational  Instruction  are  exempt 
from  all  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  result 
of  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
strike  out  all  of  section  110  and  com- 
pletely exempt  from  the  copyright  pro- 
visions of  section  106  all  educational 
television  broadcasting.  Now.  that  is 
the  sole  purpose  and  intent  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  discussed  this  matter 
earlier  today.  I  also  Inquired  of  the 
committee  day  before  yesterday,  when 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  with  reference  to  these  attempts 
to  bring  educational  television  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  copyright  laws  as  they 
are  being  amended,  Indicating  that  not 
only  were  they  getting  into  certain 
regulatory  fields  over  which-  they  had 
no  jurisdiction  but,  second,,  they  were 
Increasing  the  cost  substantially  of  edu- 
cational TV  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  know,  these 
educational  TV  programs  are  heavily 
susidlzed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  recall  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  several  years  ago 
brought  to  this  floor  a  bill  in  which  we 
authorized  $40  million  in  the  form  of 
grants  to  cities,  counties,  school  districts, 
colleges,  and  so  forth,  across  this  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  edu- 
cational TV  in  this  country.  And, 
because  of  our  belief  In  its  benefits  in  the 
field  of  education  for  the  American  peo- 
ple today,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  attempting  to  Increase  those 
costs  by  bringing  them  under  certain 
copyright  provisions  under  which  they 
are  going  to  have  to  either  negotiate  or 
spend  money  for  licenses  and  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  I  might  say.  the  sum 
of  which  we  were  never  able  to  get  any 
answers  to  up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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at  the  time  we  asked  the  question  with 
reference  thereto. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that 
the  question  was  asked  as  to  Just  how 
much  this  was  going  to  increase  the  cost. 
No  one  seemed  to  have  any  Idea,  or  ap- 
parently no  studies  have  been  made  as  to 
what  the  possible  consequences  would  be 
upon  educational  television  in  this 
country. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  through  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  say  this  to  my  many 
friends  here  present  on  the  floor,  is  to 
simply  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act  broadcasts  and  transmissions, 
either  radio  or  television  as  I  would  in- 
terpret them,  for  instructional  purposes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jlelding. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SiSKl  Include  In  this  exemption  the 
professional  football  games? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  Include  in  his  exemptions 
a  professional  football  game — the  tele- 
casting of  a  pro  game? 

Mr.  SISK,  I  would  include.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  any  games  that 
would  be  broadcast  or  carried  by  a  non- 
profit or,  what  we  term,  an  educational 
TV  station  today.  It  is,  however,  not  my 
understanding 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  And 
would  it  include  a  movie? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  not  my  understand- 
ing that  educational  television  today  Is 
carrying  professional  football  games. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  But, 
you  would  allow  them  to  do  so  under  this 
exemption? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered,  if 
adopted,  would  be  to  allow  whatever 
educational  TV  would  otherwise  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  imder  the  regulations  of 
the  committee  having  proper  regulatory 
authority  of  educational  TV. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  will  concede 
to  me.  I  am  sure,  that  educational  TV 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FCC  as 
well  as  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  as  to  what  it  can 
Involve  Itself  in  and  as  to  the  scope  of 
its  broadcasts,  and  so  on. 

I  have  a  perfectly  clear  conscience 
about  leaving  it  In  that  category.  I 
think  it  would  be  properly  regulated.  So 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  getting  into  an 
area  here,  in  which  I  think  we  are  in- 
volved, of  regulation  over  which  his 
committee  has  no  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.     ROGERS    of     Colorado.      Mr. 


Chairman,  I  believe  what  the  gentleman 
intends  is  if  in  a  classroom  there  should 
be  a  recitation  or  a  song  that  has  a  copy- 
right, and  that  is  broadcast  from  the 
classroom,  that  that  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  an  infringement.  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  intends  by  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
that  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  reread  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  right  back  where 
we  started  again.  The  entire  section  110 
is  to  be  stricken,  imfortunately,  in  this 
amendment,  so  this  amendment  suffers 
from  the  same  defect  as  the  preceding 
one,  notwithstanding  whatever  intention 
the  author  may  have  had. 

Apart  from  that  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee has  had  enough  debate  on  the  role 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  regulating  television 
communications.  We  agree  they  have 
that  right  and  that  jurisdiction,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  write  a  law  affecting  copyrights.  In  no 
respect  do  we  regulate  any  enterprise. 
In  other  words,  no  enterprise  is  regu- 
lated. They  are  quite  free  to  pay  copy- 
right royalties,  and  to  escape  from  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  But  I  believe 
it  comes  a  little  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  day,  on  the  very  day  the  copyright 
bill  is  taken  up  in  this  committee,  to 
suggest  now  and  only  now  after  a  year's 
notice,  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  the  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  copyright  provisions  in  this 
bill  affecting  communication  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected,  and  the 
committee  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Morris]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection, 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  enact  this  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law  Is  that  the 
lawmakers  in  1909  did  not  anticipate  the 
tremendous  technological  advances  there 
would  be  In  the  reproduction  and  trans- 
mission of  copyrighted  works. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  leaves  room  for  new  changes  which  will 
inevitably  develop.  Section  110,  which 
exempts  certain  performances  and  dis- 
plays of  copyrighted  works  from  the  pen- 
alties ordinarily  consequent  upon  unau- 
thorized use  of  a  work  is  such  a  forward 
looking  provision.  It  recognizes  the  in- 
creasing use  that  will  be  made  by  schools 
and  school  systems  of  classroom  tele- 
vision. It  encourages  such  development 
by  permitting  school  systems  or  other 
nonprofit  orgauilzatlons  to  use  without 


permission  and  without  cost  works  for 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 
Yet  there  is  one  condition  upon  such  use, 
the  provision  in  section  110  (2)  (B) ,  which 
limits  the  radius  of  the  area  normally 
encompassed  by  such  free  transmission 
to  100  miles,  which  is  far  from  forward 
looking.  It  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
likelihood  that  in  the  very  near  future. 
State  school  TV  networks  will  be  trans- 
mitting instructional  materials  simul- 
taneously to  every  school  in  the  State. 

The  possibility  that  smaller  States  may 
cooperate  in  regional  educational  pro- 
grams should  not  be  overlooked.  By  de- 
fining the  permissible  transmission  area 
in  terms  of  a  hundred  mile  radius,  the 
law  will  require  in  some  States  a  duplica- 
tion of  its  transmission  facilities  and  In 
others  permit  transmissions  more 
powerful  than  the  needs  of  the  State  or 
other  nonprofit  organization  require.  I 
therefore  support  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 110(2)  (B)  which  would  define  the 
permissible  area  of  transmission  as  that 
intended  for  reception  in  a  single  State 
or  region,  with  region  including  only 
aresis  subject  to  the  same  educational  ac- 
creditation  authority.  If  it  be  thought 
that  regions  so  defined  might  permit  the 
transmission  radius  to  l)e  unnecessarily 
broad,  I  would  support  an  amendment 
which  would  permit  transmissions  in- 
tended to  be  received  within  any  State, 
whatever  the  radius,  or  within  a  radius 
of  250  miles  if  the  transmission  is  to  be 
received  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
transmitting  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  SiskI. 

The  questi<HJ  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Sisk)  there 
were — ayes  70,  noes  53. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Sisk  and 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
81,  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED     BT    MB.    KASTKNMEIES 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  RCXiERS  of  Colorado.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  just  offered 
an  amendment,  and  certainly  I  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  ought  to  have 
the  privilege  of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  manager  of  the  blU. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Kastenmeixb: 

On  page  12,  Une  28.  after  "transmitter" 
Insert  "during  or" 

On  page  13,  Une  25,  after  "other  than" 
Insert  "or  In  addition  to" 

On  page  13.  strike  out  lines  27  through  30 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  a  transmitting  facility  other  than 
the  primary  transmitter  has  the  right.  In 
connection  with  an  exclusive  Ucense  or  other 
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transfer  of  copyright,  to  exclude  the  second- 
ary traoBinifision,  within  the  area  of  the 
secondary  transmlsison,  of  any  performance 
or  display  of  the  same  version  of  the  wor)( 
covereid  by  the  exclusive  license  or  other 
transfer." 

On  page  14,  strUce  out  Unes  16  through  22, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
for  reception  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
limits  of  an  area  normally  encompassed  by 
one  or  more  transmitting  facilities,  other 
than  or  In  addition  to  the  primary  trans- 
mitter. If  no  such  facility  has  the  right,  in 
connection  with  an  exclusive  license  or  other 
transfer  of  copyright,  to  exclude  the  second- 
ary transmission,  within  the  area  of  the 
secondary  transmission,  of  any  performance 
or  display  of  the  same  version  of  the  work 
covered  by  the  exclusive  license  or  other 
transfer;  or" 

On  page  16,  line  21,  after  "major"  Insert 
"national  commercial" 

On  page  12,  line  38,  after  "religious  serv- 
ices;" Insert  "athletic  events  of  local  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  educational 
institutions," 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  offered  6  amendments  to  section 
111.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Is  it  one  amendment  or 
a  half  dozen  amendments?  I  tried  to 
follow  the  reading,  but  I  could  not  make 
much  sense  out  of  it. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  It  was  offered  and 
read  as  one  amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  was  just  one  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  relates  to  the 
same  chapter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  continue,  there  are  six  different 
Ingredients  in  this  one  amendment. 
There  are  three  amendments  to  section 
111. 

They  all  relate  to  the  complex  issue  of 
CATV  and  its  liability  for  transmission 
of  copyright  material.  Within  the  last 
few  days — I  would  say  very  belated,  in- 
asmuch as  the  language  of  section  111  in 
the  report  has  been  public  since  last  Oc- 
tober— the  committee  has  received  from 
the  Association  of  Broadcasters  a  num- 
ber of  proposed  amendments  described 
as  technical,  with  an  urgent  request  for 
their  adoption. 

Despite  the  submission  of  these  pro- 
posals at  the  11th  hour,  the  committee 
has  given  them  consideration.  Insofar 
as  they  simply  propose  clarifying  im- 
provements in  the  language,  the  commit- 
tee without  changing  the  intended  sub- 
stantive effect  of  section  111  is  disposed 
to  accept  them.  The  committee  is  noT 
prepared,  however,  to  accept  those  pro- 
posals that  appear  to  involve  substantive 
changes  that  the  national  broadcasters 
offer. 

The  first  five  of  the  six  amendments 
that  I  have  submitted  represent  changes 
urged  by  the  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers, and  the  committee  does  regard  them 
as  technical  clarifications,  making  no 
change  in  the  intended  effect  of  the 
section. 


The  sixth  amendment  represents  the 
substantive  change  suggested  by  several 
Members  to  allow  an  additional  category 
of  programs  to  be  originated  by  a  CATV 
without  affecting  its  copyright  ex- 
emption. 

I  offer  the  following  explanation  of 
the  six  amendments: 

First.  Subsection  ibXD  requires  the 
CATV.  as  a  condition  for  copyright  ex- 
emption, to  carry  the  entire  broadcast 
program  without  change,  including  the 
commercials  and  station  announcements 
coming  "immediately  before  or  after" 
the  program.  The  amendment  on  page 
12,  line  28,  which  inserts  the  words 
"during  or,"  makes  clear  that  the  re- 
quirement also  includes  commercials  and 
station  announcements  coming  during 
the  program. 

Second.  In  subsection  (b)  (6) ,  dealing 
with  the  situation  in  which  a  CATV 
brings  a  program  from  an  outside  sta- 
tion into  an  area  for  which  a  local  sta- 
tion has  an  exclusive  license,  the  local 
area  is  referred  to  as  being  encompassed 
by  "one  or  more  transmitting  facilities, 
other  than  the  primary  transmitter."  In 
some  instances,  however,  where  two 
cities  are  close  together,  such  as  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  the  area  of  the 
primary  transmitter  will  overlap  that 
of  the  local  station.  To  make  clear  that 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  local  station 
will  be  given  effect  in  such  instances,  the 
phrase  "other  than  the  primary  trans- 
mitter," on  page  13,  lines  25  and  26,  is 
being  amended  to  read  "other  than  or  in 
addition  to  the  primary  transmitter." 

Third.  In  subclause  (A)  of  subsection 
(b)  (6),  on  page  13,  lines  27  through  30, 
language  changes,  differing  somewhat  in 
form  from  those  proposed  by  the  broad- 
casters' association,  are  being  made  for 
two  purposes:  first,  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  a  local  station's  exclusive  right 
by  relating  it  to  the  right  to  exclude  the 
CATV  importation  of  the  program;  and 
second,  to  avoid  the  possible  ambiguity 
in  the  reference  in  line  30  to  "the  same 
performance  or  display  of  the  work"  by 
referring  instead  to  "any  performance  or 
display  of  the  same  version  of  the  work." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentleman 
will  assure  us  that  he  will  do  a  better  job 
of  explaining,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  gentle- 
man will  proceed. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
continuing  with  the  fourth  point,  the 
same  amendments  as  those  made  in  sub- 
section (b)(6)  and  in  subclause  (A)  of 
that  subsection,  which  I  just  explained, 
are  also  made  in  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions in  paragraph  (B)  (i)  of  subsec- 
tion (c>  (1),  on  page  14.  lines  16  through 
22. 

The  fifth  change : 

In  subsection  (d)(3).  defining  "ade- 
quately served"  areas,  reference  is  made. 
on  page  15,  line  21,  to  the  "major  broad- 


casting networks."  To  state  more  pre- 
cisely what  was  intended,  this  phrase  is 
being  changed  to  read  "major  national 
commercial  networks." 

The  sixth  change: 

Amendment  number  6  does  not  come 
from  the  broadcasters'  association  but 
was  suggested  by  several  meml)ers.  It 
amends  subsection  (b)  (2)  by  adding  a 
new  category  to  the  kinds  of  programs 
that  a  CATV  may  originate  without  af- 
fecting the  exemptions  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 111.  The  new  category,  as  inserted 
on  page  12,  line  38,  consists  of  "atliletic 
events  of  local  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  educational  institutions." 

This  was  because  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers insisted  that  local  basketball  games 
were  being  carried.  They  felt  it  was  in 
the  public  interest  to  expand  this  power 
of  origination.    The  committee  agreed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  com- 
mittee, this  is  and  should  be  obvious  to 
the  membership,  that  these  amendments 
with  respect  to  section  HI  have  as  their 
express  purpose  to  gather  some  support 
which  otherwise  is  not  present  in  this 
body  today. 

During  the  general  debate  I  pointed 
out  that  the  present  section  111  which  is 
before  us  would  restrict  the  right  of  a 
CATV  cable  operator  to  originate  local 
athletic  contests  and  various  other  local 
community  affairs,  the  exemption  for 
which  is  not  enumerated  in  the  bill.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious,  with  the  amendment 
which  has  now  been  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that  in  order 
to  get  some  support  for  this  particular 
section  of  the  bill  they  now  have  second 
thoughts  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  not  include  or  give  to  the  CATV 
operator  the  right  to  originate  local  ath- 
letic contests. 

It  seems  to  me  again  that  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  is  the  legitimate 
responsibility  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Even  though  we  may  very  well  feel 
kindly  toward  the  amendment — and  1 
feel  kindly  toward  the  amendment  which 
now  seeks  to  broaden  in  a  very  small  way 
the  right  of  a  CATV  operator  to  originate 
without  losing  his  exemption  under  this 
section — how  can  we  say  that  there  are 
not  other  worthwhile  areas  which  are  lo- 
cal in  nature  to  which  the  CATV  operator 
should  not  likewise  have  the  opportunity 
to  originate  a  broadcast  without  fear  of 
the  loss  of  his  exemption  which  is  in 
section  111  of  the  bill? 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  appropriate  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  a  case  of  a  committee  presenting  a 
bill  for  our  consideration,  which  now 
feels  that  perhaps  what  they  have  given 
us  In  the  first  instance  is  too  strict  and 
that  perhaps  in  order  to  gain  some  sup- 
port for  this  particular  section  of  the  bill 
there  should  be  some  additional  sweet- 
eners. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have 
been  advised  that  these  particular 
amendments  come  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters.  It  would  seem 
to  me.  if  we  are  going  in  this  committee 
to  give  the  forum  to  a  particular  group 
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of  individuals,  in  all  fairness,  we  ought 
(o  delete  this  section  111.  send  it  to  the 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter,  so  that  other  interested  or- 
ganizations very  well  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  their  thoughts  and 
their  feelings  with  respect  to  the  control 
involved  and  the  right  of  origination  by 
cable  television  operators. 

For  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber here  has  as  complete  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  precise  effects  of  the  Kasten- 
meier  amendments  as  I  have.  With  all 
due  deference  and  in  no  way  in  denigra- 
tion of  the  gentleman's  ability,  I  listened 
with  care  here  and  attempted  to  follow 
his  amendments  through  the  language  of 
the  bill.  I  find  that  notwithstanding  that 
effort — and  I  can  assure  you  it  wa«  dili- 
gent— I  am  confused  as  to  what  he  wants 
to  do.  I  concur  completely  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  think  that  we  have  here  an  Il- 
lustration of  the  need  to  strike  the  en- 
tirety of  the  section  and  return  it  to  the 
committee  having  the  proper  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  appropriate  expertise.  I 
think  we  are  faced  here  with  a  most  on- 
erous undertaking,  the  attempt  to  per- 
fect that  which  the  authors  now  clearly 
admit  is  an  Imperfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Imperfections  are  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  require,  if  we  legislate 
responsibly,  that  the  whole  package  go 
back  to  the  committee. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMSNDtODrr  OrrERCD  BT  ME. 
WHITXNEK 

Mr.  WHITEN KR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  8unendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrxNEa  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Kabtxnickibx  :  On  pages  11,  IS,  13.  14.  and 
15.  after  the  word  "copyright"  on  page  11. 
line  25.  Insert  a  period  and  strike  out  all 
the  language  through  page  16,  line  25. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  if  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  offering  a  single  amendment  as 
a  substitute  for  the  total  amendments 
that  were  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes.  I  am.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  is  the  way  the  amendment  was 
offered.  The  first  amendment  was  of- 
fered as  a  single  amendment,  and  this 
is  a  single  substitute. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  as  I  understood  it.  of- 
fered a  series  of  amendments  en  bloc. 
Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  a  single  amoid- 
ment.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  As  a  single  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  now  offered  a  substitute,  and  the 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
on  his  substitute. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  A  further  parlla- 
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mentary  inquiry.  I  want  to  be  sure  this 
body  understands  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  really  offered  a  series  of  five 
amendments.    Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  t^ie  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  offered  six  differ«it 
items  as  a  single  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.    Who  controls  the  time  here? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  asked  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  maldng  a  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  did  not  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry?  Is  this  coming  out 
of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thought 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
jrlelded. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    I  did  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  refuses  to  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  gentle- 
man is  recognized  for  the  balance  of  his 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  had  not  intended 
to  take  the  full  5  minutes,  and  now  I  can- 
not, so  I  will  state  very  briefly  what  my 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  strike  all 
of  section  111  except  the  following  lan- 
guage commencing  at  line  22,  page  11: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c) .  the  secondary  transmis- 
sion to  the  public  of  a  primary  transmission 
embodying  a  performance  or  display  of  a 
work  Is  not  an  Infringement  of  copyright. 

So  this  would  really  leave  that  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  and  would  get  us  away 
from  all  this  technical  discussion  we 
have  about  secondary  transmissions  and 
with  conditions  and  terms  such  as  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KASTEirifEizRl ,  is  involved  with. 
And,  I  would  merely  say  that  a  second- 
ary transmission  to  the  public  of  a  pri- 
mary transmission  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  copyright. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  talk  all  day  and 
not  make  it  any  clearer.  I  can  have  ques- 
tions asked  of  me  which  may  be  de- 
signed or  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
confusing  the  Issue.  However,  It  Is  very 
clear  what  my  amendment  proposes  to 
do  and  that  is,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the 
secondary  transmission  to  the  public  of  a 
primary  transmission  involving  a  per- 
former or  a  display  of  a  work  is  not  an 
infringement  of  copyright. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentl«nan  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  explanation,  ev- 
erything following  the  word  "copyright" 
which  appears  on  line  25,  page  11,  sec- 
tion 111.  would  be  stricken? 

Mr.  WHITE^NER.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 


Mr.  POFF.  Well,  then,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  references  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  would  then  ho  longer  be 
pertinent. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  to  be  quite 
frank  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee drew  this  bill,  does  not  Indicate 
or  say  just  which  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
were  being  referred  to.  I  assumed  that 
such  reference  was  to  a  prior  provision 
contained  in  the  bill,  because  there  are 
several  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  in  the 
blU,  both  prior  to  and  after  this  partic- 
ular section.  However,  I  assumed  that 
in  keeping  with  appropriate  statutory 
draftsmanship,  the  committee  is  refer- 
ring to  subsections  which  have  already 
been  included  in  the  legislation  and  is 
not  engaging  in  the  often  condemned 
practice  of  referring  in  advance  to  spe- 
cific subsections  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  applicability  of  the  language  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
knows  the  rule  of  statutory  interpreta- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  if  a  subsection 
is  not  otherwise  identified,  then  It  has 
reference  to  the  subsection  within  the 
section  in  which  the  language  appears. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  Imow  of 
any  such  rule  of  statutory  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  very 
clear.    I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  WnrrENER]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  who  have  been 
asking  me  the  question  here  most  of  the 
afternoon  as  to  when  we  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
striking  section  ill  of  the  bill,  the  Mem- 
bers now  have  a  present  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

It  does  not  come  before  us  in  the  form 
of  my  motion  which  has  been  laying  at 
the  Clerk's  desk  for  about  3  hours  now. 
However,  by  virtue  of  the  substitute 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener],  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  to  the  sunend- 
ments  tendered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasteiticeixr],  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  opportunity  for 
which  a  number  of  us  have  been  waiting 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  during 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Whltener  substitute 
in  this  p>articular  instance  seeks  to  take 
section  111  fnHn  the  bill.  That  section 
is  that  portion  of  the  proposed  legislation 
following  line  25.  page  11,  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  members  of 
the  Committee  who  have  been  concerned 
and  who  are  now  concerned  with  the 
CATV  situation  throoghout  the  country 
and,  perhaps,  their  particular  congres- 
sional district,  the  Whltener  sabstltute 
would  remove  from  the  bill,  this  particu- 
lar bill.  o(n>3frlght  reTigion  a,s  a  jnethod 
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toKTard  oontrolUng   cable   antenna   TV 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Kastenmeier  tunendmente  that 
have  been  suggested  were  tendered  out 
of  an  endeavor  to,  as  I  have  indicated, 
sweeten  this  particular  section  In  order 
to  give  a  wider  latitude  to  cable  televi- 
sion operators  to  originate  broadcasts. 
SubstantiaUy  the  Kastenmeier  amend- 
ments, if  they  were  to  be  adopted,  would 
simply  broaden  In  a  very,  very  small 
way  the  right  of  cable  television  people 
to  originate  broadcasts.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, there  can  perhaps  be  very  im- 
portant other  ezcc^ons  that  should  be 
Iriaced  In  the  bill. 

I  beUeve  you  will  recall  that  section 
111  of  this  bill  has  exemptions  in  It  for 
cable  television  operators,  or  CATV's, 
provided  they  live  within  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  section  b(2)  on  page  12  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  KASTxncciSR's  amendments 
seek  to  broaden  that  Just  a  little  bit. 

What  Mr.  Whitkner  does  here  is  sub- 
stantially submit  for  your  consideration 
at  an  earlier  time  the  proposals  which  I 
circulated  to  you  by  letter  and  by  writ- 
ten comment  late  last  evening,  and 
which  were  also  the  subject  matter  of 
my  comments  In  the  study  of  the  bill 
during  general  debate  on  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  those  of  you 
who  are  concerned  over  the  question  of 
CATV  that  this  Is  the  substitute,  the  best 
opportunity  for  us  to  take  this  particu- 
lar i»t>vi8ion  out  of  this  copyright  bill, 
so  that  it  might  see  the  light  of  day  in 
the  conuxdttee  that  has  the  original  Ju- 
risdiction over  this  m^atter,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  so  also  that  there  might  be  proper 
and  appropriate  inquiry  made  to  deter- 
mine Just  what  rights  of  origination 
CATV  operators  might  need. 

In  addition  to  this,  this  will  rid  us  of 
the  problem  which  we  may  very  well  be 
confronted  with,  and  that  is  putting  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  pay  TV  inad- 
vertently by  securing  that  right  to  the 
television  station  owner,  and  making  no 
mention  of  that  right  as  a  benefit  for 
cable  television  operators. 

I  would  like  to  solicit  the  Members' 
support  for  the  Whitener  substitute.  I 
would  reiterate  this  is  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  all  day.  This  is  what  I 
have  brought  to  your  attention,  and  this 
is  what  I  have  been  genuinely  concerned 
about.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
could  move  rapidly  along  toward  final 
consideration  of  this  bill  if  you  would 
support  the  Whitener  substitute. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  Just  said,  if  the 
amendment  were  In  the  proper  parlia- 
mentary posture  It  would  have  the  effect 
of  striking  all  of  the  functional  features 
of  section  111.  It  is  technically  deficit  In 
that  It  refers  to  two  sections  of  that  sec- 
tion which  the  amendment  Itself  later 
strikes. 

But  to  speak  generally  to  the  proposi- 
tion. Insofar  as  the  effort  la  being  made 
to  strike  secticm  111.  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant to  remember  what  the  present 
rituatlon  is  with  respect  to  liability  on 
tfae  part  of  CATV  to  copyright  owners. 
Under  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Court 
of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  to- 


day all  CATV's,  however  they  may  be  sit- 
uated, with  respect  to  each  other  or  with 
respect  to  the  primary  broadcasters,  are 
fully  liable  for  all  copyrighted  material 
that  may  be  retransmitted  from  any  pri- 
mary brofulcaster.  whether  local  or  re- 
mote. 

Section  111  Is  a  limitation  upon  the 
exclusive  right  that  chapter  1  otherwise 
grants  the  copyright  owner.  Therefore, 
if  section  111  is  stricken  CATV  will  be 
void  of  any  protection  and  subject  to 
the  rule  of  the  court  for  full  liability. 
Now  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  that  decision 
Is  now  under  appeal,  but  Inasmuch  as 
no  one  can  predict  what  the  future  in 
that  respect  might  be.  we  must  Judge  of 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  as  of  this 
moment — and  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment as  of  this  moment  is  to  take  from 
the  bill  any  grant  of  exemption  and  lim- 
itation of  liability  which  It  might  other- 
wise have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  the 
Hoitse  that  another  motion  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause  would  be  in  order,  but 
I  do  not  propose  to  make  one  at  the 
moment.  I  do  propose,  however,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
authors  of  this  bill  are  now  trying  and 
have  been  trying  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours,  if  not  somewhat  more  than  that, 
to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  offered 
a  bloc  of  amendments.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  this  subject.  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  his  explanation  of  the 
amendments.  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
what  his  amendments  propose  to  do  and 
I  am  not  even  quite  sure  what  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  proposes  to  do.  But  I 
gather  that  IC  proposes  to  weaken  this 
bill  somewhat.  So  therefore  I  would 
assume  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

But  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  situation 
in  which  the  House  finds  itself.  It  Is 
late  in  the  evening  and  nobody  apparent- 
ly knows  what  this  bill  does  including 
the  people  who  have  brought  it  here.  If 
this  Is  any  way  to  legislate  on  a  subject 
of  tills  kind,  then  I  have  been  wasting 
about  19  years  down  here  because  I  never 
have  thought  tliat  tills  is  the  way  to  leg- 
islate. I  have  noticed  that  more  often 
than  not  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
has  felt  the  same  way  about  that. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  money  involved  in 
this  bill.  One  of  the  authors  admitted 
that  it  might  go  as  iiigh  as  $35  million 
a  year,  on  one  section  of  the  bill  alone. 
Here  we  are  sitting  here  and  it  Is  nearly 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening  after  being  here 
since  10  o'clock  this  morning  and  we 
have  the  authors  of  the  bill  now  at- 
tempting to  rewrite  the  bill  section  tor 
section. 

Somebody  on  the  minority  side  said 
that  if  I  offered  my  motion  to  strike  out 
the  enacting  clause  again  that  they 
thought  it  might  pass.  Probably  what 
we  ought  to  do  la  to  get  some  kind  of 
agreement  to  rise  and  let  this  committee 
take  the  bill  back  and  take  out  the  sec- 
tions that  do  not  belong  in  this  bill  and 


rewrite  the  sections  that  do  belong  to  it 
so  that  we  would  at  least  know  what  Is 
in  it. 

That  Is  what  the  authors  of  this  bill 
are  trying  to  do  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Why  did  the  gentleman 
trom  '\^nsconsin  [Mr.  KAsreNMEUR]  say 
that  he  is  offering  these  amendments? 
Because  the  Association  of  Broadcasters 
had  come  in  and  said  that  they  had  to 
have  them.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
procedure;  that  Is,  If  they  come  In  and 
hearings  are  held  and  people  who  are 
against  it  might  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard  also. 

But  this  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  a 
letter  that  I  got  from  a  constituent  the 
other  day.  A  lady  wrote  that  her  son  was 
In  Germany  and  he  was  getting  ready  to 
marry  a  German  girl.  She  wanted  me 
to  have  the  Army  stop  it.  She  spent 
two  pages  of  the  letter  telling  me  how 
no  Oerman  was  fit  to  marry  her  son. 
Tlien  she  took  a  couple  of  more  pages  to 
tell  me  what  a  great  boy  he  was.  But 
then  she  said,  "I  want  to  be  fair  about 
this.  I  realize  there  are  two  sides  to 
this.  I  want  you  to  know  I  realize  this 
Is  50  pereent  the  Army's  fault  and  50 
percent  the  girl's  fault." 

So  I  cabled  the  Army  telling  them  I 
thought  they  should  let  him  marry  the 
girl  and  that  might  be  an  Improvement. 
That  Is  about  the  situation  that  we 
are  In.  Nobody  knows  whose  fault  it 
Is — 50  percent  or  any  other  percent.  I 
think  we  ought  to  Just  send  this  bill 
back.  Let  everybody  be  heard  on  It  and 
let  them  come  in  with  a  bill  that  is 
within  their  Jurisdiction  and  that  peo- 
ple can  agree  on. 

If  this  is  going  to  go  on  for  a  couple 
of  more  hours,  I  am  going  to  offer  an- 
other motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause. 

Mr.  SPPUNOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes.    . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  time  in  17  years  that 
I  have  asked  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  compli- 
cated bill  that  I  have  ever  read  during 
my  time  here,  and  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  committee  for  having  done 
a  pretty  good  Job  in  trying  to  explain  a 
most  difficult  piece  of  legislation.  Un- 
less you  are  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  know  how 
In  the  world  you  can  understand  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

I  support  four  of  the  amendments 
which  were  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  There  was  another  of- 
fered which  I  would  call  in  the  nature 
of  sweetener  to  CATV.  Reluctantly,  I 
would  take  all  of  the  Kastenmeier 
amendments  as  a  compromise. 

May  I  say  with  due  respect,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  CaroUna  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  could  not  be  more 
mischievous  than  anything  I  could  think 
of.  In  effect,  the  provisions  of  the 
Whitener  amendment  would  completely 
overrule  a  decision  of  the  Federal  court 
in  New  York  which  holds  that  CATV  in 
any  broadcast  It  makes  must  bargain 
with  the  originating  station. 
This  subject  is  complicated,  may  I  say. 
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It  has  been  up  before  our  committee  on 
leveral  occasions.  The  bill  now  before 
the  House  attempts  to  modify  that  deci- 
sion in  order  to  give  CATV  some  rights 
tbey  do  not  already  have,  and  it  would 
partially  overcome  the  decision  of  the 
New  York  court. 

The  Whitener  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
move entirely  any  necessity  of  CATV  to 
bargain  with  the  originating  station. 
The  amendment  would  cut  through  ev- 
erything there  is  In  this  and  in  effect 
would  take  away  any  rights  which  any- 
one who  originates  a  program  which 
CATV  picks  up  lias. 

I  take  it  that  down  in  the  gentleman's 
territory  there  Is  a  lot  of  CATV.  At 
least  one  other  gentleman  on  my  side 
who  is  In  the  same  area  has  indicated 
the  same  thing. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  to 
be  fair.  We  have  to  balance  off  the 
originating  station  with  the  CATV.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  does  about  as  good 
a  Job  in  trying  to  balance  those  interests 
as  we  could  find.  I  have  both  in  my 
district.  I  would  hope  we  would  be  fair 
with  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  substitute  is  de- 
feated, an  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  Ot- 
TiNGxal.  which  would  strike  all  of  sec- 
tion 111  and  put  the  subject  matter  back 
in  our  committee.  Reluctantly,  I  per- 
sonally did  not  want  to  see  all  of  this 
happen,  but  in  view  of  the  contentions 
that  have  arisen  on  this  floor,  rather 
than  accept  the  amendment  now  and  go 
ahead  and  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  in  mind  at  this  point. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  accept  the 
Ottinger  amendment  which  he  has 
agreed  to  offer,  if  the  amendment  now 
before  the  House  is  voted  down,  remove 
section  111  entirely,  and  it  would  come 
back  to  our  committee. 

At  first  I  did  not  think  this  ought  to 
be  done.  I  had  a  feeling  that  we  ought 
to  go  along  with  section  111.  But  the 
way  this  thing  Is  developing,  the  worst 
type  of  legislation  you  could  have  at  this 
point  would  be  the  substitute.  It  would 
rain  the  whole  purpose  of  the  copyright 
law  with  reference  to  the  division,  in 
fairness,  between  the  originating  station 
and  CATV  itself. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  and  indicate 
that  I  shall  offer  the  amendment  to 
which  he  has  referred.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  attempting  to 
legislate  in  the  field  of  CATV  fully  as 
much  as  what  the  committee  has  done. 
This  Is  a  proper  subject  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

I  support  the  gentleman.  I  believe  we 
should  on  this  motion  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  would  ask 
the  Members  to  support  the  amendment 
striking  the  entire  section. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  hope  the  substi- 
tute wUl  bedefeated. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will 
the  goitleman  yield? 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  the  New  York 
court  decision.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
if  that  la  not  a  district  court  decision 
which  Is  on  appeal? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  is.  but  it  Is  the  law 
as  of  this  minute. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  it  la  under  ad- 
judication? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  Is.  That  is  true. 
But  it  Is  the  law  as  of  this  minute. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  genUeman 
takes  the  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  the  regulation  of  cable  tele- 
vision as  it  is  regulated  will  be  a  legisla- 
tive matter  solely  within  the  purview  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  Uiink  we  overcome 
a  lot  of  the  power  of  our  committee  by 
this  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  Just  asking 
the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  feel  this  is 
a  matter  which  will  be  pr(H>erly  consid- 
ered by  a  committee  of  which  he  is  a 
member? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  This  substitute, 
which  the  gentleman  has  offered,  will 
reduce  a  considerable  part  of  the  power 
of  my  committee  to  regialate  this  problem 
If  the  gentleman's  substitute  carries. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  This  purports  to 
deal  with  copyrights  and  also  with  in- 
fringement upon  that  right  by  others. 
If  the  language  of  my  substitute  is 
adopted,  it  would  be  restricted  to  the 
question  of  whether  there  was  an  in- 
fringement upon  a  copyright.  It  would 
not  in  any  way  deal  with  the  broad  prob- 
lems of  regulation  of  cable  television  In 
its  relationship  to  a  primary  television 
station  or  network.  This  substitute 
would  leave  unoffended  the  principle  for 
which  the  gentleman  and  members  of  his 
committee  have  spoken  out  today  when 
they  said  they  feel  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  invading  the  province  of 
the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  beUeve  It  Is  in- 
vading, because  the  Commission  itself 
last  year  determined  what  were  the 
ranges  of  CATV  and  the  relationship  of 
CATV  to  the  originating  station.  The 
gentleman  can  talk  about  whether  that 
is  copyrighted  or  not.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  committee  did.  It  was  within 
their  power.  They  did  It  upon  recom- 
mendation, and  I  believe  rightly.  What 
the  gentleman  is  proposing  is  to  remove 
CATV  entirely  from  a  restriction  which 
they  would  have  to  have,  under  a  court 
decision,  to  get  some  agreement  to 
broadcast  primary  signals. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  mis- 
apprehends, in  my  Judgment,  both  the 
meaning.  I  am  sure,  and  also,  I  am 
equally  sure,  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
misapprehend  the  effect  at  all.  I  believe 
it  is  very  clear  to  all  members  of  our 
committee  as  to  what  the  substitute  will 
do. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
Mr.  GROes.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  opep- 
ing  his  remarks  the  gentleman  said  this 
is  a  bill  only  lawyers  can  understand.  I 
l>elieve  that  la  the  worst  indictment  of 
the  bill  I  have  heard  an  day. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Tiie  genUeman  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  [Mr. 
WmrxmsJ,  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier!  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Moorz)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  80. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

BUBsrmrrE  AUKNDBczirr  ottemmd  bt  xb. 

OTTIMCKB 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
But»tltute  for  the  Kastenmeier  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OmNOiB  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  KAnwuzm:  On  p«ge  11,  Une  20.  strike 
out  aU  of  section  111. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shaU  not  take  long,  but  I  beUeve  the 
Kastenmeier  committee  treatment  of 
the  entire  question  of  CATV  is  an  intel- 
ligent and  possibly  a  very  good  disposi- 
tion of  the  problem.  My  real  objection 
Is  that  the  various  components  of  this 
very  compUcated  industry  have  not  had 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
the  Jurisdiction  Is  properly  within  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

I  urge  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorit  [Mr.  Ormi- 
ger]  and  in  favor  of  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  Kastenueixr  ] . 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  this  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  committees,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
we  are  dealing  fairly  here  this  evening 
with  a  copyright  biU  and  that  we  are 
charged  with  doing  something  about  this 
subject  of  broadcasting  of  copyrighted 
material  by  some  1,500  to  2,000  CATV 
stations. 

That  is  aU  this  section  undertakes  to 
deal  with. 

When  I  spoke  earUer  I  spoke  in  support 
of  the  amendments  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier],  Is  now 
offering  as  clarifying  amendments.  In- 
deed, in  my  opinion,  they  are  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  what  the  commit- 
tee intended  to  do.  These  are  committee 
amendments.  The  committee  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  agreed  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastkhhkikr]. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
have  authority  with  respect  to  Interstate 
communications,  but  that  Is  not  the  sub- 
ject with  which  we  are  concerned  now. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  subject  of  royal- 
ties and  benefits  under  Ucense  agree- 
ments In  favor  of  artists,  autitors,  and 
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other  copyright  owners  and  licensees  and 
the  llabUlties  that  will  result  from  in- 
fringing those  rights. 

It  8e«aas  to  me  we  should  pass  this 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  not  in 
any  wi^  impinge  upon  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  committee. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  had  this  legrislation  before 
it,  and  has  commented  upon  it  It  has 
not  commented  upon  it  on  the  basis  that 
it  violated  any  of  Its  jurisdictional  au- 
thority, but  solely  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
believed  to  be  wise  on  the  subject  of  the 
rights  of  copyright  owners. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  legislation, 
which  has  been  worked  on  so  long,  should 
be  passed.  This  amendment,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OrriNGiR]  would  completely  destroy  the 
bill  insofar  as  this  whole  area  is  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  rejected,  and  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastxn- 
meier]  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
quite  evident  tliat  this  amendment  Is 
going  to  take  quite  some  time,  and  for 
that  reason  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  * 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
.  Mr.  Dent.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
-the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(Hil.  2512)  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  piuposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


SIXTEENTH  AJJNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION—MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
nyEST  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  102) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  16th  annual  report  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

This  fiscal  1966  report  tells  a  proud 
story  of  continuing  progress  on  many 
scientific  frontiers — of  bold  and  creative 
men  and  women  pitting  their  skill  and 
imagination  against  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  posed  by  nature. 

Scientific  research  is  the  key  with 
which  we  can  imlock  the  doors  of  the 
future.  As  a  nation  we  have  learned  this 
only  recently.  Not  long  ago  our  scien- 
tists usually  had  to  go  abroad  to  learn  of 
the  newest  discoveries — but  now  the 
"  world  often  comes  here  to  learn.  In  our 
universities,  our  Government,  smd  our 
industrial  laboratories,  the  quality  of  our 
aclentlflc  research  is  second  to  none. 

We  Intend  to  maintain  this  tiigh  stand- 
ard. The  task  we  have  set  oursehres  is  to 
wrest  from  nature  the  intellectual  treas- 
"  ores  with  which  we  will  build  the  world 
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Sdentlflc  research  has  given  us  new 


InsightA  and  provided  tools  for  practical 
progress: 

New  metals  which  can  stand  up  to  the 
fierce  heat  of  rocket  engines  make  our 
space  flights  possible. 

New  ultraminiature  electronic  devices 
bom  of  basic  discoveries  made  only  two 
decades  ago,  guide  our  spacecraft  in  orbit 
and  our  aircraft  in  Vietnam. 

The  frontiers  of  the  known  universe 
have  been  pushed  back  in  the  last  decade 
and  shown  to  contain  energy  sources  of 
unprecedented  magnitude,  thanks  to  de- 
vel(H>ments  in  astronomy,  and  especially 
in  the  new  use  of  radiotelescopes. 

Experiments  with  the  atomic  nucleus 
have  led  us  to  power  reactors  which  will 
make  electricity  more  abundant  and 
cheaper  throughout  the  world. 

The  already  visible  horizons  of  the  fu- 
ture are  even  more  exciting. 

Our  scientists  are  increasingly  con- 
fident that  we  will  be  able  to  modify  the 
weather  significantly  and  perhaps  even 
to  do  away  with  drought  and  flood. 

Computers  are  already  revolutionizing 
our  ways  of  thinking  and  our  ways  of  do- 
ing things,  and  we  have  only  Just  begun 
to  sense  the  impact  they  will  have  on  our 
industry,  our  education,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  our  society. 

Desalting  the  waters  of  the  seas  and 
the  brackish  groimd  waters  which  tin- 
derlle  great  parts  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  will  help  meet  the  needs  of 
parched  and  thirsty  lands. 

New  fuels,  new  plastics,  synthetic  ma- 
terials of  a  thousand  kinds,  will  make 
life  better  for  our  citizens. 

New  teclmologles  wiU  give  us  better 
ways  to  eliminate  the  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water. 

The  work  of  oiu-  researchers  who  probe 
the  chemistry  of  life  itself,  and  unravel 
the  marvelous  molecular  codes  which 
hold  the  secrets  of  heredity,  will  also 
teach  us  to  avert  or  to  cure  disease,  and 
perhaps  one  day  may  delay  the  effects  of 
inevitable  aging  which  afflict  us  all. 

We  know  that  we  can  continue  this 
flow  of  benefits  to  manldnd  only  if  we 
have  a  large  and  constantly  replenished 
pool  of  basic  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing to  draw  upon.  For  the  path  between 
basic  discovery  and  its  application  can 
be  both  long  and  uncertain. 

We  Intend  to  maintain  such  a  pool 
with  all  our  talents  and  resources,  so 
that  we  can  apply  It  to  our  needs.  Per- 
haps most  important,  we  intend  to  main- 
tain this  pool  of  basic  knowledge  and 
understanding  because  of  the  stimulus 
It  provides  to  our  young  minds  in  the 
challenge  of  ideas.  Knowledge,  as  we 
have  learned  from  our  rich  experience, 
is  not  a  laboratory  curiosity.  It  is  a 
critical  tool  for  our  national  health,  our 
national  growth,  and  the  sound  educa- 
tion of  all  of  us.  The  very  process  of 
generating  knowledge  produces  the 
highly  trained  scientists  and  engineers 
that  are  needed  to  man  our  imiversitles. 
Industries,  and  government. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
entrusted,  more  than  any  other  single 
national  institution,  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  expand  our  reservoir  <^  basic 
knowledge  through  research,  and  to  pro- 
mote excellence  in  our  scientific  educa- 
tion. It  is  doing  this  Job  admirably,  as 
the  attached  report  shofws.  It  must>- 
and  wUl — do  even  better. 


Under  the  programs  proposed  to  you 
in  the  Congress  for  next  year,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  would — 

Sponsor  the  research  of  faculties  and 
postgraduate  students  in  more  than  450 
schools  in  all  50  States; 

DevelcH)  new  approaches  in  science 
education; 

Provide  laboratory  facilities  in  at  least 
30  graduate  schools; 

Assist  more  than  35,000  secondary 
school  and  college  teachers  to  improve 
their  teaching  capabilities: 

Help  to  improve  the  quality  of  25  or 
more  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  have  shown  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop outstanding  capabilities  in  one  or 
more  scientific  disciplines; 

Provide  funds  to  explore  and  test  the 
effectiveness  of  computers  tn  all  stages 
of  the  educational  process. 

In  these  ways,  the  Foundation  Is  sub- 
stantially expanding  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  science  education  at 
all  levels.  It  is  helping  to  increase  the 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  which 
can  provide  truly  excellent  scientific 
training  and  research.  In  doing  this.  It 
is  conUnuing  to  expand  our  capabilities 
for  basic  research  in  all  fields  of  modem 
science. 

To  be  fruitful,  scientific  and  technical 
Information  must  quickly  reach  those 
who  can  use  it.  As  the  volume  of  re- 
search results  grows,  this  becomes  harder 
to  achieve.  But  the  stakes  are  well  worth 
the  effort.  Every  increase  of  1  percent 
in  the  efaclency  of  our  $22  billion  public 
and  private  research  and  development 
programs  is  worth  $220  million  per  year. 
The  Foundation  will  therefore  institute 
new  programs  to  devise  improved  sys- 
tems for  handling  scientific  Information, 
and  will  work  with  other  Government 
agencies  to  establish  standards  for  Fed- 
eral technical  information  programs. 

Many  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
our  times  depend  for  their  solution  on  a 
better  imderstanding  of  man  and  his  in- 
teraction with  the  highly  technological 
society  in  which  he  lives.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Foundation  has  more  than  dou- 
bled the  fimds  for  basic  research  in  the 
social  sciences  over  the  past  5  years. 

The  story  of  scientific  achievement 
and  challenge  told  by  this  annual  report 
is  a  story  of  a  sound  Investment  which 
will  pay  handsome  dividends.  I  com- 
mend the  report  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHriE  House,  April  6.  1967. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OP 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT.  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  COLMER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  filed  a  privileged  report  (H.  Res. 
418,  Rept.  No.  178)  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    HOUSE— THE 
STATE      OF      NORTH      CAROLINA 
AGAINST   RAY   ALDRIDGK.   PETI- 
TIONER 
Mr.  WHTTENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 

to  a  question  of  privilege  of  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  question  of  privilege  of  the 
House, 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  subpenaed  to  appear  before  the 
Superior  Court  of  Gtiston  County,  N.C.. 
to  testify  in  Ga3t<mia,  N.C..  on  the  sev- 
enth day  ol  April,  1967,  at  9:30  ajn.,  in 
the  case  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
against  Ray  Aldrldge,  petitioner. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved,  I 
therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

state  ol  North  OaroUn* — Oaston  County — 

In  the  Superior  Court. 
To  the  Sheriff  of  Oaston  County — Greeting: 

Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to  summon 
Basil  L.  WHTrcNxa,  If  to  be  found  In  your 
county,  personally  to  be  and  appear  before 
Hts  Honor,  Judge  ot  our  SuperlOT  Court  for 
the  County  of  Oaston  at  a  court  to  be  held 
St  the  Court  House  In  Ofuitonla,  N.C.,  on  the 
7tb  day  of  April,  1066,  at  0:30  AM.,  to  give 
evidence  In  an  action  then  and  there  to  be 
tried  whicreln  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
plaintiff,  and  Ray  Aldrldge.  Petitioner,  De- 
fendant on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Herein  faU  not  at  your  peril. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  tlst  day  of 
March,  1047. 

Obobob  O.  Hoiaamd, 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  Gaston  County. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  c(m- 
slderation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  410 

Whereas  Representative  Basil  L.  Whltener, 
a  Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served 
with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  Superior  Court  of  Oaston  County,  North 
Carolina,  to  testify  at  Oastonla,  North  Caro- 
lloa,  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1067,  In 
the  case  of  the  State  of  North  CaroUna 
against  Ray  Aldrldge,  Petitioner;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
Member  is  authorlzsd  to  appear  and  testify, 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  Thst  Representative  BasU  L. 
Whltener  Is  authorized  to  appear  In  response 
to  the  subpena  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Oaston  County,  North  Carolina;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


TO  TERMINATE  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bUl  (HJl.  2536)  to  terminate  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

CoNivRDtCK  RiroKT  (H.  RxpT.  No.  17B) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
sgreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on   the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tb»  bUI  (H.R. 


2636)  to  terminate  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  foUows:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  f oUows :  In  lieu 
of  the  language  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  section  23  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  create  an  Iiidian  Claiina  Commisaion,  to 
provide  for  the  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  13,  1948  (60  Stat.  1049.  1055).  as 
amended  (75  Stat.  92;  25  V.S.C.  70v) .  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"See.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from 
and  after  April  10.  1962.  at  or  such  earlier 
time  as  the  Commisaion  shall  have  made  its 
final  report  to  the  Congress  on  all  claims  filed 
toith  it.  Upon  its  dissolution  the  records  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  said 
Act.  as  amended  (25  UJS.C.  70b).  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (o)  The  Commission  shall  consist 
of  five  Commissioners  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  Commissioner  as  Chairman. 
At  all  times  at  least  three  Commissioners 
shall  be  members  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  good  standing. 
No  more  than  three  Commissioners  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  Each  Commis- 
sioner shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"The  persons  holding  the  offices  of  Chief 
Commissioner  and  Associate  Commissioner  of 
the  Indian  Clainu  Commission  on  April  9, 
1967,  shall  continue  in  office  serving  as  Com- 
missioners of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
until  June  30,  1968,  unless  prior  to  that  date 
the  President  shall  appoint  them  pursuant  to 
this  section." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  said  section  3,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"Two  members"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Three  Commissioriers"  and  by  striking  out 
"tun  members"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"three  Commissioners." 

Sec.  4.  Sections  6  and  18  of  said  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  70e  and  70q)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Chief  Commissioner"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Chairman". 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1948.  as 
amended  (25  UJS.C.  70-70v.),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Trial  Calendar 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  prepare  a  trial  calendar  which 
will  set  a  date,  not  later  than  December  31, 
1970.  for  the  trial  of  each  claim  pending  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

"(b)  If  a  claimant  fails  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  of  its  claim  on  the  date  set  for  that 
purpose,  the  Commission  sliall  enter  an  order 
dismissing  the  claim  uHth  prejudice  unless 
for  good  cause  the  Commission  grants  a  con- 
tinuance, which  continuance  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  six  months.  No  fur- 
ther continuances  shall  be  granted  upon  mo- 
tion of  the  same  party  except  upon  a  show- 
ing that  unforeseeable  events  beyond  the 
control  of  the  party  have  occurred  which 
make  it  imperative  that  such  further  con- 
tinuances be  granted,  and  in  no  event  shall 
such  further  continuances  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  six  months.  If,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  final  period  of  continuance  grant- 
ed, the  claimant  fails  to  proceed  with  the 
trial  of  its  claim,  the  Commission  shall  enter 
an  order  dismissing  the  claim  vsith  prefudice. 
The  Commission  may,  however,  stay  the  entry 
of  any  such  order  If  It  finds  that  a  final  com- 


promise of  the  claim  is  being  negotiated  in 
good  faith  by  the  parties." 

Sec.  6.  Section  5316  of  title  5.  UnUed  State* 
Code,  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  paragraph 
(46)  and  by  amending  paragraph  (47)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(47)  Commissioners,  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission (S) .". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  sam*. 
Watir  N.  AsnifAix. 
Jaicms  a.  Hti.rr, 

Kd  BDMOMnSOIf , 

John  P.  Satxx>b, 

E.  T.  Bbrkt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HXNBT  M.  Jackson, 

Obobcx  McOovBUt, 

Pactl  J.  Fannin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  ooxiference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  at 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (SJl.  2636)  to  terminate 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  reixart: 

While  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
HJt.  2636  agreed  on  Its  two  major  objec- 
tives— first,  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  tar  6  years;  second,  to 
enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
trotn  three  to  five — they  differed  In  four 
other  Important  respects  as  well  as  In  a  n\un- 
ber  of  minor  details.  The  four  Important 
differences  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
Conference  Committee  recommends  they  are 
resolved  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Designation  of  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission :  In  HJl.  2536,  as  It  passed  the  Hotise, 
It  was  provided  tiiat  the  President  should 
designate  one  ComnUssloner  as  Its  chairman. 
The  Intent  was  that,  without  creating  a  ro- 
tating chairmanship,  the  President  should 
be  able  from  time  to  time  to  name  as  execu- 
tive bead  of  the  Commission  that  member 
whom  he  thinks  best  fitted  for  the  duties 
involved.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  provided  that  the  dialr- 
man,  as  chairman,  should  be  named  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  conference  ccHimilttee  agreed 
to  recommend  the  House  language  on  this 
point. 

(2)  Carryover  of  present  Commlseloners: 
Hie  House  version  of  the  bill  provided  that 
the  present  Chief  Commissioner  and  Asso- 
ciate Commissioners  should  continue  to 
serve  as  Commissioners  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Cocnmlaslon.  The  Senate  version  provided 
tliat  they  should  not  so  serve  beyond  AprU 
0,  1067,  unless  reappointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Conference  Committee  recommends  a 
text  that  wUl  allow  the  present  members  of 
the  Commission  to  continue  serving  no  later 
than  Jiuie  30,  1968  unless,  prior  to  that  date, 
they  are  reappointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Trial  calendar  continuances:  The 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  2636  Included  a 
section  directing  the  Commission  to  prepare 
a  calendar  assigning  dates  for  the  trial  before 
January  1.  1970  of  all  pending  cases,  aUow- 
Ing  continuances  to  be  granted  beyond  the 
date  shown  on  the  trial  calendar  on  motion 
of  the  claimant  upon  showing  of  good  cause, 
limiting  the  total  permissible  time  for  con- 
tinuances to  6  months,  and  providing  for 
f^i«mt««ai  of  a  claim  with  prejudice  If,  at  the 
time  originally  set  for  the  trial  or  at  the 
time  to  which  it  was  continued,  the  claim- 
ant failed  to  proceed  unless  the  Commission 
found  that  negotiations  were  then  In  prog- 
ress looUng  towards  a  compromise  settle- 
ment of  the  case.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provisions. 
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Th«  comfBTCM  were  all  agreed  that  it  la 
urgent  that  a  trial  calendar  be  set  up,  that 
there  be  strict  adherence  on  the  pcurt  of  the 
Oonunlaslon  and  all  attorneys  concerned  to 
that  calendar,  and  that  continuances  be  se- 
verely limited.  The  conference  oonunlttee 
therefore  reoonunends  language  which 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  eeartain 
modifications.  This  language  calls  for  the 
preparation  of  a  trial  calendar  setting  "a 
date,  not  later  than  December  31,  1970.  for 
the  trial  of  each  claim  pending  befcwe  the 
Commission."  It  also  provides  that,  for 
cause  shown,  a  continuance  of  not  more 
than  6  naonths  may  be  granted  and  that,  be- 
yond this  Initial  continuance,  no  further 
continuances  may  be  granted  on  the  motion 
of  the  same  party  except  up>on  a  showing 
of  the  occurrence  of  "unforeseeable  events 
beyond  the  control  of  the  party  .  .  .  which 
makes  It  Imperative  that  such  further  con- 
tinuances be  granted"  and  then  only  for  a 
total  of  6  months.  While  these  provisions 
are  directed  principally  to  claimants  before 
the  Commission  and  their  attorneys,  they 
are  also  applicable  to  the  Government.  The 
understanding  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  was  that  the  words  "un- 
foreseeable events  beyond  the  control  of  the 
party"  are  limited  to  such  cases  as  the  death 
or  serious  Illness  of  a  key  witness  or  attor- 
ney, the  destruction  of  a  mass  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  by  lire,  and  other  similar 
tragedies. 

(4)  Further  extensions  of  the  Commis- 
sion's life;  reports  to  Congress:  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  contained  a  section  staUng 
it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  there 
would  be  no  further  extension  In  the  life  of 
the  Commission  for  the  trial  of  claims  and 
requiring  the  Commission  to  certify  that 
tile  trial  calendar  prepared  by  It  would,  in 
Its  Judgment,  "result  In  the  final  disposition 
by  the  Commission  of  all  pending  claims 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Commission's 
life."  It  would  also  have  required  a  similar 
certification  each  year  thereafter.  The 
House  version  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  members  of  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  recommend  omission  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  omission  does  not  mean  that  the 
Congress  will  consider  favorably  further  re- 
quests for  extensions  In  the  Commission's 
life.  It  is.  Indeed,  the  belief  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Commission  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  that  the  Initial 
trial  of  all  pending  claims  Is  speedily  com- 
pleted. Enlargement  of  the  Commission 
from  three  to  five  members  Is  Intended  to 
lighten  the  trial  load  on  the  individuals 
comprising  the  Commission.  Accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective,  however,  will  also 
require  the  cooperation  of  the  Indian  bar 
and  the  avoidance  of  dilatory  tactics  by 
everyone.  While  It  Is  recognized  that  the 
schedule  which  will  have  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Commission  Is  a  rigorous  one,  the  con- 
ferees do  not  believe  that  it  Is  an  impossible 
one.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  failure  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  Commission  within 
the  next  6  years  resulted  In  depriving  some 
Indian  tribes  of  their  day  in  court.  If  it 
does,  the  Indian  lawyers  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Hotue  and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  exert  themselves  to 
see  that  this  does  not  happen  by  calling 
periodically  for  progress  reports  from  the 
Commission.  All  conferees  are  agreed  that 
the  trial  calendar  must  be  set  up  with  the 
likelihood  of  nonextenslon  In  mind  and  that 
the  Commission  should  report  to  the  two 
legislative  conunltteee  concerned  as  soon 
as  the  calendar  Is  prepared  without  being 
further  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Wathx  n.  Asfinaix, 
Jakxs  A.  Halst. 

KD   BDMOlfDSOW, 

John  P.  Satlo*. 
■    'f'  K.  Y.  BnxT. 

Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJi.  2536)  to  terminate  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrleld,  I  will  advise  my  friend  that  It 
is. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  withdraw 
my  reservatlcHi  of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  rig'ht  to  object,  do  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  know  that  the  gentleman  has 
called  this  conference  report  up  at  this 
time  of  the  night? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  distinguished 
colleague  will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  they  do  know  about  it.  It 
has  been  cleared  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  looking  for  them 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  I^?eaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  would  want  to  have  the  legisla- 
tive record  made  at  this  point  that  In 
connection  with  the  language  of  the 
managers  in  reporting  this  bill  that  the 
members  who  were  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  as  Commissioners  under 
the  bill  would  be  subject  to  oonflnnatlon 
even  though  the  member  named  to  serve 
as  Chairman  would  not  be  subject  to 
confirmation  in  his  capacity  as  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  There  is  no  question  about  this. 
It  may  be  an  ambiguity  but  this  is  tmder- 
stood  by  the  conferees  who  are  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  the  report. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  want 
to  say  for  myself  and  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor] 
that  this  meets  with  our  entire  approval. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frnn  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from  Iowa? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoxmce  that  House  and 
Senate  conferees  met  yesterday  after- 
noon and  came  Into  agreement  on  the 
respective  versions  of  the  legislation  to 
extend  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  which  is  due  to  terminate  on  April 
10,  1967. 

Basically  both  bodies  were  seeking  the 
same  goals — to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  for  6  years  beyond  April  lo, 
1967  and  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  Com- 
mission from  three  to  Ave  members.  Not 
only  have  these  goals  been  reached  but 
we  have  written  into  law  language  which 
will  expedite  procedures  that  must  be 
followed  if  the  remaining  dockets  are  to 
be  completed  within  the  next  6  years. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  com- 
promises may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
First.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
version  that  the  President  should  desig- 
nate one  of  the  five  Commissioners  to 
serve  as  Chairman; 

Second.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
present  three  Commissioners  could  con- 
tinue to  serve  imtil  June  30,  1968,  unless 
prior  to  that  date  the  President  reap- 
points them; 

Third.  The  compromise  language  pro- 
vides that  a  trial  calendar  will  be  estab- 
lished on  which  all  pending  cases  will  be 
set  for  healings  before  December  31, 
1970.  It  further  provides  that,  for  cause 
shown,  a  continuance  of  not  more  than 
6  months  may  be  granted  and  that, 
beyond  this  Initial  continuance,  no  fur- 
ther continuances  may  be  granted  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  unforeseeable  events  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  parties— either 
the  Indian  attorneys  or  the  Government, 
and,  only  then,  for  not  longer  than  one 
additional  i)erlod  of  6  months;  and. 

Fourth.  The  conferees  agreed  that  It 
Is  essential  that  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission report  periodically  on  the  prog- 
ress or  lack  of  progress  it  is  making  on 
the  remaining  dockets  but  that  the  Sen- 
ate language  to  write  the  stipulations 
into  the  law  would  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H-R 
2536,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1946  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  adjudicating  Indian  claims 
against  the  United  States  existing  before 
that  date.  At  such  time.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  work  of  the  Commission 
would  be  completed  In  a  deliberate  and 
Judicious  manner  within  a  time  frame  of 
10  years.  The  processing  of  these  Indian 
claims  has  required  more  than  this  orig- 
inal 10-year  period  and  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  has  been  ex- 
tended on  other  occasions  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  conference  report  on  HJl.  2536, 
which  passed  the  House  on  March  20, 
1967.  actually  extends  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  from  April 
10,  1967.  to  AprU  10,  1972.  So  the  bill 
actually  does  terminate  the  Commission 
on  that  date.  The  bill  extends  the  date 
of  termination.  t 
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This  extension  of  the  date  of  termina- 
tion is  necessary  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  had  as  of 
March  1, 1967,  a  total  of  347  claims  pend- 
ing disposition. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  Important 
factor  mtindating  this  extension  is  ^e 
lack  of  understanding  in  knowing  what 
Is  required  in  the  processing  of  Indian 
claims.  Most  of  these  claims  involve  the 
question  or  Issue  of  compensation  for 
lands  taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Resolving  that  issue  requires  the  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  such  lands  at 
the  time  of  taking.  I  feel  certain  that 
my  colleagues  understand  the  dif&culty 
in  determining  the  value  of  land,  say, 
within  a  2-year  period.  Yet.  these  claims 
require  the  fixing  of  values  on  lands  at 
the  time  of  taking  which  In  most  cases 
Is  more  thsm  100  years  ago.  The  amount 
of  research  required  to  assemble  the  evi- 
dence to  be  presented  in  these  Indian 
claims  is  a  tremendous  task. 

While  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  not  viewed  these  ex- 
tensions favorably,  the  need  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  termination  date  Is  neces- 
sary. This  will  enable  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  complete  its  work  and 
accomplish  the  objectives  and  purposes 
for  which  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  H.R.  2536  were  In  agreement 
in  seeing  that  the  woric  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  be  completed.  In 
order  to  do  so,  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  have  agreed  that  the 
language  of  HH.  2536,  amending  the  act 
creating  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
should  also  contain  some  action  forcing 
provisions. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  date  of 
termination,  the  amending  language  of 
H.R.  2536,  will  add  two  new  commission- 
ers to  assist  the  present  three  commis- 
sioners in  handling  the  workload. 

The  commissioners  are  i4>polnted  by 
the  President  with  the  advloe  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  three  present 
commissioners  shall  hold  office  until  June 
30, 1968.  unless  reappointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent prior  to  that  date. 

The  amending  limguage  of  H.R.  2536 
also  provides  for  the  preparation  of  a 
trial  calendar  and  restricts  the  period  of 
time  for  the  granting  of  continuances. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  provisions 
wlU  accelerate  and  assist  the  processing 
of  Indian  claims  by  the  Commission,  the 
attorneys,  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  recommend  and  support 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2636. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
2536.  a  bill  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2536,  passed  the 
House  on  March  20,  1967,  and  the  other 
body  on  March  21,  1967.  Differences  in 
the  language  of  the  two  houses  were  re- 
solved in  conference. 

H.R.  2536,  as  amended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  extends  the  date  of  ter- 
mination of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion from  April  10.  1967  to  April  10,  1972. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  addi- 
tion of  two  Commissioners  to  assist  the 


present  three  Ccmmlssioners  in  adjudi- 
cating the  Indian  claims.  The  Conimls- 
sioners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  except  that  the  present  Commis- 
sioners shall  serve  imtll  June  30,  1968, 
unless  sooner  reappointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Com- 
missioners shall  also  be  designated  as 
Chairman  by  the  President. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  prepara- 
ticwi  of  a  trial  calendar  and  limits  the 
time  allowed  for  continuances,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  a  big  step  in  the 
processing  of  these  Indian  claims.  The 
work  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
performs  a  most  vital  function  in  our 
Government.  This  Commission  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1946  to  adjudi- 
cate the  claims  of  the  first  Americans 
against  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  to  see  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  was  done  in  a  Judicious 
and  expeditious  manner,  but  moreover, 
to  insist  and  insure  that  both  the  Indians 
and  the  Government  have  "their  day  in 
court." 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  Indicated  by  the  record 
on  tills  legislation  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  should  and  must  be  expe- 
dited. The  provisions  of  HJl.  2536  as 
amended  by  the  conference  committee 
will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2536. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OXNXSAL  LXAVK  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  Insert  their  re- 
marks Immediately  prior  to  the  approval 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  207 
PROVIDING  FOR  PARnCIPATION 
OP  DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR  IN 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 
OP  PROTOTYPE  DESALTING 
PLANT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  HJl.  207,  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  60  I  was  absent  on  business 
downtown.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "No,"  and  I  make  this  state- 
ment so  the  Recoso  will  so  show. 


DAIRY  nCPORT  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.    PIRNIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NewYoT*? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967.  For  the  past  several 
months  I  have  been  viewing  with  great 
alarm  the  steadily  deteriorating  position 
of  the  American  dairy  farmer. 

While  this  certainly  Is  a  very  serious 
situation,  demanding  our  pr(»npt  atten- 
tian  and  Immediate  response.  It  reminds 
me  of  an  oft- repeated  witticism :  we  have 
all  heard  the  story  alwut  the  dejected 
and  discouraged  Individual  who  followed 
the  adivice  to  "Cheer  up,  things  could  be 
worse" — and  sure  enough  things  did 
get  worse.  That  is  precisely  what  Is 
happening  to  our  dairy  farmers. 

There  are  several  problems  contribut- 
ing to  the  depressed  state  of  existence 
for  the  people  who  work  so  hard— and 
receive  so  little  In  return — to  supply  us 
with  such  nutritional  essentials  as  mUk 
and  butter.  Certainly  the  Inflationary 
spiral,  with  the  ever-increasing  price 
tags  on  equipment  and  supplies,  is  a 
major  factor.  So  Is  the  significantly  ad- 
vanced cost  for  farm  labor,  where 
available. 

Of  these  and  the  several  other  im*- 
lem  areas  that  combine  to  spell  trouble 
for  our  dairy  farmers,  one  stands  out  like 
a  sore  thumb  because  it  has  already  been 
clearly  identified  and  could  so  easily 
be  solved.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  problem  of  dairy  imports. 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  facts,  the 
accelerated  rate  of  dairy  Imports  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  Unless  some 
positive  action  to  assist  our  farmers  is 
taken,  and  taken  soon,  the  consequence 
will  be  grave. 

I  am  not  a  hard-line  protectionist  ad- 
vocating the  establishment  of  Insur- 
mountable trade  barriers  to  Isolate  do- 
mestic Industry  from  any  possible  com- 
petition from  abroad.  Such  a  program 
would  be  imwlse  and  the  long-range  pen- 
alty severe.  The  United  States  must  be 
a  partner  to  International  trade.  The 
Import-export  business  must  continue  If 
we  are  to  maintain  any  semblance  of  a 
healthy,  balanced  economy. 

While  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  I  also 
recognize  that  out  of  necessity  some  lim- 
itations must  be  Imposed ;  tariff  walls  and 
Import  quotas  cannot  be  eliminated  in 
one  sweeping  gesture  without  any  regard 
to  the  effect  at  home  or,  as  In  the  case  of 
dairy  Imports,  we  cannot  operate  under 
a  seehilngly  realistic  plan  when  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  plan  has  glaring  loop- 
holes. It  Is  a  futile  effort  to  place  a  finger 
in  the  dike  when  a  major  opening  Is 
inviting  the  onrushlng  tide. 
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One  basic  and  unconteated  fact  vividly 
llhutrates  the  present-day  reality  of  the 
problem.  According  to  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  for  1967,  12 
times  as  much  milk  equivalent  will  come 
into  the  country  under  the  loopholes  In 
our  quota  system  as  that  which  can  be 
imported  under  the  quota  Itself.  The  Im- 
ports, if  permitted  to  continue,  may  place 
our  entire  agriculture  economy  in  Jeop- 
ardy. 

The  casiud  observer  might  be  tempted 
to  conclude  that  this  Is  a  one-time  oc- 
currence resulting  from  unusual  condi- 
tions here  at  home.    It  is  not. 

In  1965  the  United  States  imported  900 
million  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  In  the 
form  of  dairy  products.  That  figure 
tripled  to  2.7  billion  pounds  last  year 
and.  I  am  sorry  to  report,  it  appears  that 
dairy  Imports  may  reach  4  billion  pounds 
this  year. 

There  were  sound  reasons  for  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  imposition  of  limited 
Import  quotas  on  dairy  products  In  1953. 
Among  other  things,  it  was  deemed  nec- 
essary to  give  the  American  dairy  farmer 
some  measure  of  protection  against  low- 
cost.  Oovemment-subsldlzed  products 
from  abroad.  The  absence  of  such  ac- 
tion undoubtedly  would  have  resulted  In 
many  farmers  going  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  successfully  com- 
pete in  a  market  flooded  by  Imports.  We 
simply  could  not  afford  to  risk  a  further 
exodus  from  the  farm.  Where,  If  those 
imports  should  suddenly  disappear  for 
one  reason  or  another,  would  we  get  the 
dahr  products  for  domestic  consump- 
tion? 

The  quotas  established  were  realistic 
in  1953 — and  were  doing  the  Job  for 
which  they  were  intended  until  the  in- 
evitable loopholes  were  discovered  and 
exploited  in  1966.  Then  there  was  a 
drastic  change  In  the  picture  as  Is  evident 
by  the  substantial  annual  rate  of  Increase 
in  imports  for  the  past  two  years. 

As  an  example,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  by  marginally  reducing  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  dairy  products  from  45  to 
44  percent  quotas  could  be  circumvented. 
Colby  cheese — which  Is  very  similar  to 
Cheddar  cheese — could  be  brought  into 
the  country  In  unlimited  quantities  be- 
cause of  a  twist  in  semantics.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  it  is  especially  illumi- 
nating when  one  observes  that  1963  im- 
ports of  Colby  cheese  were  virtually  nil, 
but  in  1966.  45  million  pounds  of  this 
type  of  cheese  entered  the  country  with- 
out restriction. 

To  continue  with  this  recital  of  the 
present  situation  would  be  to  repeat  what 
those  of  us  who  are  Interested  in  the 
plight  of  the  dairy  farmer  already  know. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  President,  un- 
der the  authority  given  him  by  section 
22  of  the  Agrlcultiu-e  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  could  direct  a  decrease 
in  import  quotas.  Just  12  months  ago, 
the  administration  was  not  hesitant  to 
increase  the  dairy  Imiwrt  quota  on  Ched- 
dar-type  cheeses  in  what  was  termed  a 
response  to  an  emergency  situation. 
While  I  questioned  that  action.  It  will  not 
do  any  good  to  once  again  review  the 
factors  Involved.  I  bring  it  up  only  to 
point  out  that  the  President  does  have 
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the  authority  to  act  promptly  and  ex- 
peditiously to  solve  a  problem  he  has 
helped  to  create. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  aware 
of  the  dimension  and  seriousness  of  the 
dairy  import  problem  and  Just  last  week 
he  recommended  to  the  F»resldent  that 
action  be  taken  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
dairy  products  being  Imported  into  the 
United  States.  However,  the  Secretary 
has  asked  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
undertake  an  investigation  under  section 
22  with  a  view  toward  the  establishment 
of  Import  quotas  on  certain  dairy  prod- 
ucts not  now  subject  to  quotas. 

Last  Monday  the  President  simply  re- 
ferred the  whole  problem  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  thereby  passed  up  the 
opportunity  to  take  immediate  and  effec- 
tive emergency  action  while  the  Commis- 
sion was  studying  the  dairy  Import  prob- 
lem. 

The  course  outlined  by  the  Secretary 
and  accepted  by  the  President  will  be 
slow,  tedious  and  of  questionaWe  value 
since  the  Tariff  Commission,  on  May  16, 
1986,  and  June  1,  1966,  submitted  reports 
on  this  very  subject  to  the  White  House 
and  to  this  day  those  reports  have  not 
been  made  public  nor  have  they  been  ac- 
cessible to  the  Congress.  This  unhappy 
fact  exists  despite  our  requests  that  the 
reports  be  released. 

The  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967  is  de- 
signed to  tackle  the  problem  in  a  realistic 
and  sensible  manner.  It  would  allow  the 
continued  import  of  dairy  products  based 
on  the  average  annual  rate  of  Imports 
for  the  base  years  1961-65.  If  domestic 
consumption  Increased  or  decreased,  the 
import  quotas  would  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  a  corresponding  percentage. 

Additional  quantities  of  imports  would 
be  permitted  if  the  President  "finds  such 
action  is  required  by  overriding  economic 
or  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States."  However,  no  additional 
Imports  would  be  permitted  under  this 
provision  at  a  time  when  prices  received 
by  dairy  farmers  for  milk  on  a  national 
average  are  at  a  level  less  than  parity 
unless  the  Secretary  shall  remove  from 
the  market  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
dairy  products. 

In  short,  the  measure.  If  enacted, 
would  lead  to  a  return  to  normalcy. 
Loopholes  would  be  closed.  Our  dairy 
farmers  woiild  be  given  a  needed  sissist 
at  a  time  when  the  "cheer  up,  things 
could  get  worse"  advice  appears  to  be  a 
prediction  rather  than  words  of  en- 
couragement. The  American  dairy 
farmer  is  in  trouble  and  it  is  in  our  best 
interests  that  we  come  to  the  rescue.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 


REPUBLICANS  ASSESS  CONTRO- 
VERSY OVER  LATIN  AMERICAN 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    PINDLET.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 


House  Republican  Task  Force  on  West- 
em  Alliances,  consisting  of  14  Represent- 
atives, today  Issued  the  following  unan- 
imous statement: 

President  Johnson  wlU  depart  next  week 
for  Punta  del  Bate,  Uruguay,  to  participate 
m  a  meeting  with  the  Chiefs  of  LaOn  Ameri- 
can States,  tor  the  purpose  of  dellneatlDg  a 
new  stage  of  economic  development  for  ths 
coimtrles  of  Latin  America. 

The  fact  that  the  President  to  date  has 
not  received  a  resolution  from  the  Congress 
as  he  requested  should  not  be  misread  as  a 
reversal  of  the  nation's  longstanding  coop- 
eratlon  with  o\ir  good  neighbors  In  Latin 
America. 

The  controversy  over  the  Administration's 
Resolution  has  been  caused  by  the  undue 
haste  with  which  Congress  was  requested  to 
act,  by  over-emphacis  upon  money,  and  by 
the  ambiguous  character  of  the  commitment. 

If  Congress  fails  to  pass  a  resolution,  this 
may  constitute  an  embarrasament  to  the 
President,  but  the  debate  is  a  timely  warmng 
which  should  be  useful  to  him.  The  wide- 
spread apprehension  represents,  in  part,  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  be 
treated  as  a  rubber-stamp.  Properly  handled, 
however,  resolutions  can  be  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  President  in  formulating  foreign  policy. 

We  trust  that  the  controversy  over  the 
Resolution  wUl  not  deter  the  President  from 
eeeltlng  to  accomplish  the  commendable  ob- 
jectives of  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference. 
In  fact,  the  debate  exhibits  fully  the  demo- 
cratic processes  and  governmental  separation 
of  powers  in  tliis  country,  and  as  such,  should 
establish  the  basis  for  understanding  and 
realism  upon  which  a  successful  conference 
can  proceed. 

The  Republican  Party  has  traditionally 
supported  constructive  efforts  to  strengthen 
hemispheric  solidarity.  All  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  have  a  common  Interest,  and 
we  desire  to  develop  and  encourage  the  na- 
tural feeling  of  affinity  and  respect  we  hold 
for  each  other,  and  to  our  mutual  Interests. 

We  share  the  hope  that  this  forthcoming 
Conference  will  accelerate  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic integration  and  social  advancement, 
and  that  the  agreements  reached,  fore- 
shadowed In  the  agenda,  will  be  faithfully 
Implemented  by  the  governments  concerned. 

The  Conference  will  focus  primarily  upon 
the  problems  of  forming  a  Latin  American 
common  market.  Coiuldering  the  discour- 
aging progress  of  LAFTA,  and  existing  re- 
gional trade  patterns,  this  repreients  a  major 
undertaking  by  Latin  American  governments. 
The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  en- 
courage and  assist  these  countries  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  common  market. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Conference  will 
agree  in  principle  to  this  objective.  We  en- 
visage, thereafter,  negotiations  leading  to  a 
common  market  treaty,  which  wlU  schedule 
tariff  reductions  (preferably  across-the- 
board)  among  member  states,  determine  the 
means  of  achieving  a  common  external 
tariff,  and  set  conditions  for  harmonizing 
national  economic  and  tax  policies. 

Although  we  are  interested  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  United  States  joining  or  associ- 
ating with  the  market  when  it  comes  Into 
being,  our  enormous  economic  strength  might 
caiise  Latin  Americans  to  feel  threatened. 
Justifiably  or  not.  by  any  expressed  Intent  on 
our  part  to  participate.  We  have  tradltlon- 
aUy,  and  wisely,  supported  the  concept  or 
freer  and  non-preferential  trade,  and  the 
United  States'  interests  In  a  regional  or  hemi- 
spheric market  does  not  alter  our  hopes  for  s 
broadening,   world   trade   conununlty. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  stress  two  fur- 
ther points.  It  remains  in  the  interests  of 
the  nations  concerned  that  the  governments, 
individually  and  perhaps  jointly,  act  to  cre- 
ate a  healthy  environment  for  private,  for- 
eign Investment,  which  Is  crucial  In  sup- 
plementing government  finance  programs. 
Secondly,    we   urge   the    Administration    to 
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strengthen  the  channels  and  institutions 
which  provide  various  types  of  assistance  on 
a  multilateral  basis. 

This  statement  is  Issued  by  members 
of  the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
Western  alliances  comprised  as  follows: 

Representative  Paul  PiNDtxY,  of  Dli- 
nols,  chairman;  Representative  E.  Ross 
fiSKTR,  of  Indiana;  Representative  Wil- 
liam O.  CowcEH,  of  Kentucky;  Repre- 
sentative WnLiAM  C.  Crame«.  of  Florida; 
Representative  Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Mich- 
igan; Representative  Seymoitr  Halpern, 
of  New  York;  Representative  Sherman 
P.  Lloyd,  of  Utah;  Representative  Wil- 
liam S.  Mailliard,  of  California;  Repre- 
sentative Alexander  Pirnie,  of  New 
York;  Representative  Albert  H.  Qun,  of 
Minnesota;  Representative  William  V. 
Roth,  of  Delaware ;  Representative  Her- 
man T.  ScHNEEBELi,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Representative  Charles  W.  Whalxn,  of 
Ohio;  Representative  Larry  Wn*N,  Jr..  of 
Kansas. 


EXSaiPTION  OF  AMBULANCE  DRIV- 
ES AND  ATTENDANTS  FROM 
FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND 
OVERTIME  COVERAGE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objection.     ' ' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  whereby  ambu- 
lance drivers  and  attendants  would  be 
exempt  from  Federal  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage. 

In  the  ill-advised  attempt  of  the  89th 
Congress  to  provide  higher  minimum 
wages  and  to  expand  its  coverage  to 
more  segments  of  the  population  by  the 
enactment  of  the  minimum-wage  law, 
we  have  done  nothing  but  eliminate  the 
small  individually  owned  ambulance 
services  and  the  Jobs  it  has  provided 
and  created.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  February  6,  1967,  issue  of 
the  National  Observer  entitled  "Rising 
Costs  Cut  Vital  Ambulance  Service", 
which  outlines  this  national  emergency. 

Not  only  has  emergency  ambulance 
service  been  seriously  curtailed  through- 
out the  country  as  outlined  in  the  above 
article,  but  this  same  occurrence  is  de- 
veloping in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Missouri.  It  must  be  nationwide 
and  is  a  paradox. 

Every  community  In  America  must 
have  tills  vital  service.  The  sick,  the 
injured,  and  the  aged  citizens  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  the  fastest  form 
of  transportation  to  our  hospitals.  How- 
ever, their  pleas  for  medical  assistance 
may  go  unaided  since  the  new  minimum 
wage  coverage  threatens  to  price  small 
funeral  home  operators  out  of  this  serv- 
ice. 

A  secondary  effect  of  the  newly  ef- 
fected law  is  the  elimination  of  employ- 
ment of  many  college  and  medical  stu- 
dents who  staff  many  local  ambulance 
services  This  loss  of  employment  could 
well  mean  in  many  cases  the  difference 
between  finishing  their  education  or  not. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  our 


new  minimum  wage  law  has  accom- 
plished the  opposite  of  that  which  it  was 
designed  to  do:  It  has  eliminated  Jobs 
instead  of  providing  good  paying  ones; 
it  is  destroying  small  business  which  in 
turn  destroys  employment  opportunities. 
Finally,  it  is  eliminating  a  lifesavlng 
service.  Without  this  exemption,  the 
only  alternative  is  pubUc  operation.  It 
could  then  mean  placing  an  additional 
burden  on  local  taxpayers,  or  In  many 
small  communities,  the  elimination  of 
ambulance  service  altogether. 
Rdsinq  Costs  Cot  Vrrai,  Ambttlanck  Service 

MoNTOOMEBT,  ALA. — Montgomery  Is  one  of 
a  growing  number  of  cities  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  diminishing  ambulance  serv- 
ices. Here  and  elsewhere,  private  ambulance 
companies  are  refusing  to  answer  distress 
calls  because,  they  insist,  emergency  service 
Is  improfl table:  Too  many  false  alarms  and 
too  many  collection  problems. 

Last  week,  when  new  Federal  mlnimiun- 
wage  regulations  put  ambulance  personnel 
in  a  higher  pay  bracket,  five  ambulance  com- 
panies in  Montgomery  gave  notice  they  would 
make  no  more  emergency  runs  after  March  1. 
With  even  less  warning,  ambulance  operators 
in  a  half-dozen  other  Alabama  towns  noti- 
fied officials  they  were  qiUttlng. 

In  the  nearby  town  of  PrattviUe,  White 
Funeral  Home  ceased  answering  emergency 
calls  on  the  same  day  the  new  wage  regiila- 
tlons  went  Into  effect.  Owner  Dale  Oamberg 
told  city  officials  manpower  was  not  avaU- 
able  to  staff  three  shifts  with  three  men 
each.  If  an  ambulance  attendant  worked  10 
hours  a  day  for  a  week — as  many  have  done, 
since  they  are  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  job — 
Mr.  Oamberg  said  salary  and  overtime  now 
would  be  (207.20  for  each  man.  "It's  Just 
not  feasible  to  operate  tmder  these  condi- 
Uons."  he  said. 

The  effect  of  the  new  Federal  minimum- 
wage  provisions  on  ambulance  service,  albeit 
a  serious  one,  is  a  small  part  of  the  wide- 
spread concern  the  new  law  has  caused — a 
traditional  reaction  to  changes  In  that  law. 
While  the  law  raises  the  minimum  wage  for 
previously  covered  employees  to  tl.40  an 
hour  from  $1.20,  it  also  adds  coverage  for 
8,000,000  workers  not  previously  covered  and 
for  the  first  time  Includes  state  and  local 
government  employees  In  hospitals,  schools, 
and  other  institutions.  Most  state  and  local 
governments  are  unhappv  about  the  added 
costs  that  the  new  provisions  will  bring. 

Indeed  the  State  of  Maryland  has  filed  suit 
charging  that  the  new  provisions  of  the  law 
are  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  they 
violate  the  10th  Amendment,  which  reserves 
for  the  states  powers  not  specifically  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  or  withheld  from 
the  states.  Federal  District  Judge  Roszel  C. 
Thomsen  In  Baltimore  gave  other  states  untU 
Feb.  10  to  Intervene  in  the  suit,  which  Is 
expected  to  go  ultimately  to  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court.    Arguments  begin  March  29. 

The  State  of  Texas,  which  has  a  suit  of  its 
own  in  the  works,  dropped  that  suit  and  In- 
tervened in  Maryland's.  Colorado,  COtla- 
homa,  and  Ohio  also  plan  Intervention;  Flor- 
ida Is  considering  It.  A  Federal  Judge  In  Iowa 
last  week  Issued  a  temporary  injunction  bar- 
ring the  Departoaent  of  Labor  from  enforcing 
the  new  provisions  and  ordered  a  hearing  on 
the  injunction  on  Feb.  11. 

Though  the  new  wage  {wovlslons  hastened 
the  decision  for  many  ambulsoice  operators, 
the  problem  has  been  developing  for  years. 
In  the  early  19508,  citizens  of  some  Pennsyl- 
vania towns  formed  ambulance  clubs,  paying 
from  $1  to  $5  a  year  for  ambulance  protec- 
tion for  members.  In  21  Texas  towns  reply- 
ing to  a  recent  survey,  volunteer  ambxilance 
service  Is  operated  through  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Sometimes  ambulances  are  operated 
by  civil  defense  and  other  volunteer  orga- 
nisations. 


Both  racial  custom  and  law  have  compli- 
cated Montgomery's  efforts  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion. The  only  ambulance  company  serving 
white  persons  ceased  emergency  calls  In  rural 
areas  last  month  wh«n  the  county  govern- 
ment refused  to  pay  an  $1B.OOO  a  year  sub- 
sidy. Five  Negro  businessmen  operating  am- 
bulance companies  8tep{>ed  into  the  breach, 
but  it  was  these  five  who  announced  last 
week  that  they,  too,  are  terminating  emer- 
gency service,  creating  the  prospect  that 
many  whites  and  most  Negroes  will  be  poorly 
served  or  not  served  at  aU  In  an  emergency. 

Under  an  1 1-year-old  mllng,  Alabama 
cities  are  not  aUowed  to  operate  public  am- 
bulance service,  but  many  ignored  the  ruling 
last  week.  Said  John  Watkins,  director  of 
the  state  League  of  Municipalities,  which  has 
been  urging  a  reversal  of  the  ruling:  "I  don't 
thliik  any  Jiiry  would  convict  a  city  official 
for  spending  money  to  pick  up  sick  and  in- 
jured {persons  on  the  streets." 

With  time  getting  short,  public  officials 
were  researching  all  the  methods  tried  In 
other  states — the  purchase  of  ambulances  by 
public  subscription,  police-operated  ambu- 
lances, the  formation  of  volunteer  ambu- 
lance companies  (like  volunteer  fire  depart- 
menits),  and  public  subsidies  to  funeral 
homes.  "People  have  got  to  have  ambiUance 
protection,"  said  Mr.  Watkins,  "and  right 
now  things  are  desperate." 

— Tom  Johnson 


A  NEW  PROPOSAL  TO  CLOSE  THE 
"DEFENSE  EDUCATION  GAP" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  I  directed  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  existence  of  a  "defense  education 
gap"  in  America's  schools. 

It  is  a  situation  in  which  Government 
policies  have  failed  to  recognize  the  con- 
tribution and  needs  of  a  segment  of  our 
school  population,  and  have  failed  to 
provide  adequate  assistance. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning. 

In  1958,  after  the  Russians  had 
laimched  their  sputnik  into  space,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  space  age  in  our  national  security 
and  defense. 

This  program  was  Intended  to  correct 
existing  imbalances  in  American  educa- 
tion which  had  led  to  InsufQclent  num- 
bers of  American  students  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  being  educated  in 
science,  math,  modem  foreign  languages 
and  other  related  subjects. 

An  Important  provision  of  this  legis- 
lation, title  m,  provided  for  matching 
Federal  grants  for  the  purchase  of  lab- 
oratory and  other  special  instructional 
equipment. 

Although  this  program  was  aimed  at 
increasing  the  scientific  and  other  de- 
fense-related aptitudes  of  all  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren,  discrimination  was 
written  into  the  bill. 

A  youngster  who  went  to  a  public 
school  could  have  full  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram of  matching  Federal  grants.  One 
who  went  to  a  nonpublic,  parochial,  or 
private  school  could  benefit  only  from 
loans,  not  grants. 
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Loans,  of  coiirse.  must  be  paid  back. 
Because  of  their  hard-pressed  financial 
conditions,  most  nonpublic  schools  have 
foimd  It  almost  Impossible  to  participate 
In  NDEA  title  m  programs.  They  sim- 
ply cannot  take  on  the  financial  obli- 
gations which  a  loan  entails. 

In  the  8  years  of  Its  existence,  the 
NDEA  program  has  provided  $328  mil- 
lion In  Federal  funds  for  laboratory  and 
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other  special  equipment  to  public  school 
children. 

During  the  same  period,  only  $4.5  mil- 
lion has  gone  to  students  In  nonpublic 
schools — and  that  in  loans  only. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include 
figiires  which  have  been  provided  to  me 
by  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  year- 
by-year  appropriations  and  expenditures 
under  title  m  of  NDEA. 


DrnPAKTMiiNT  or  Health,  Education,  and  Wblfarh— Officb  of  EDUCATtoN 

AppropruUiana,  obligationa,  and  exptnditvrea  under  tide  III  of  the   National  Defente 

Education  Ad,  fiscal  years  1959-66 


GRANTS  TO  BTATK8 

Appropriation 

Oblisatirns 

Expendllurrs  'Amount  lapsing 

1«» „ 

1000 ~ 

»40,28Q,000 
32,800^000 
47. 520, 000 
47, 520, 000 
47.620,000 

'43.034,430 
70,400,000 
70,200,000 

332,617,101 
46, 335. 475 
29,  944,  635 
44,120.210 
43. 000. 707 
77. 648. 762 
00.002.630 
70.080,006 

tS2,«17.S41 
40,331,603 
26,144,080 
30,328.002 
30^844733 
62,001.037 
40,301.763 
68,030.008 

36.416.327 

1961 

1962. :. 

1^::::::::::::::- ::::"-:::::::: 

6.000.826 
8,114.027 
4,783,008 
3,003,288 

1964. 

1.0081410 

1000 I.IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

407.401 
113,002 

LOANS  TO  NONPBOFIT  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


1060 

1000 

1961 „ 

1062 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1008.... 


38,720.000 
7,200k  000 
0,480,000 
0,480,000 
0.48^000 
76a  000 
1,000,000 
l,600tOOD 


f1. 101020 

303,807 
061,485 
671.727 
016,077 
620,780 
400.381 
780.443 


31 13. 263 
1.308.408 
618. 914 
fll^727 
635.881 
062.330 
420.600 
438,766 


»,  717. 101 

0.800.003 

6^828, 616 

6,808,273 

6,480,000 

220.220 

600.000 

713. 6S7 


■  Ptos  330,826.200  carried  orer  from  1908. 

„w  ^iiTf^'- ^'f  throojh  1963  the  funds  appropriated  to  both  graoU  and  loan*  were  available  tor  2  y 
ntaiR  with  the  1964  appropriation,  funds  appropriated  have  been  available  for  only  1  jtv 


ean.  Begin- 


A  study  of  these  figures  makes  several 
things  clear:  The  fimds  appropriated  for 
grants  to  public  schooU  usually  have 
been  fully  used.  Funds  appropriated  for 
loans  to  nonpublic  schools  generally  have 
not  been  used — for  reasons  cited  previ- 
ously. 

It  takes  no  great  amount  of  Imagina- 
tion to  see  what  has  happened  over  the 
8  year  period.  Because  of  title  m,  the 
defense- related  education  of  public 
school  children  has  been  tremendously 
benefited.  At  the  same  time,  the  de- 
fense-related education  of  non-publlc- 
school  children  has  been  assisted  mini- 
mally. 

The  result  of  this  provision  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  thettfore, 
has  been  to  widen  the  gap  betwelft  the 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  In  provid- 
ing an  education  geared  to  national  se- 
curity needs.  It  Is  a  classic  example  of 
the  rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor, 
poorer. 

Today  about  7  million  American  boys 
and  girls  attend  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  is  about  14 
percent  of  the  total  national  school  pop- 
ulation. 

This  14  percent  of  American  young- 
sters has  received  a  little  over  1  percent 
of  the  fimds  which  the  Oovemment  has 
expended  under  title  m  of  NDEA.  And 
even  that  small  amount  must  be  paid 
back,  with  interest. 

There  Is  only  one  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion: Those  schoolchildren  who  attend 
nonpublic  schools  are  being  tragically 
shortchanged. 

This  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  For  that  reaaon  I  have  au- 
thored legislation  which  would  amend 


the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
give  adequate,  effective  aid  to  those 
American  children  who  do  not  attend 
public  schools. 

This  can  be  done  without  major  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  law  and  without 
danger  that  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions on  church-state  relations  wlU  be 
violated. 

In  amending  this  act,  we  have  as  a 
guide  and  precedent  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

Title  n  of  that  act  provides  that  gnmts 
of  Federal  funds  can  be  made  to  pur- 
chase textbooks  and  library  aids  for  non- 
public schools  so  long  as  the  ownership 
of  the  materials  lies  with  a  public  edu- 
cation agency.  Only  the  use  of  these 
materials  Is  given  to  the  children  in  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools. 

This  formula  easily  could  be  applied 
to  the  laboratory  and  other  special  equip- 
ment provided  by  title  HI  of  NDEA. 
Who  owns  the  equipment  is  immaterial. 
It  Is  the  use  of  this  equipment  which  is 
so  important  to  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  7  million  students  in  nonpublic 
schools. 

In  the  89th  Congress  I  first  authored 
and  Introduced  legislation  amending  the 
NDEA  title  m  program  to  embody  the 
principle  contained  In  title  IT  of  tke  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
No  action  was  taken. 

In  the  months  since  the  end  of  the 
89th  Congress  I  have  been  restudylng  the 
problem  and  possible  solutions  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  and  Improve  my 
proposed  amendment.  Today,  therefore, 
I  am  Introducing  new  legislation  which 
incorporates  the  basic  concept  of  the 


old  bill,  but  Incorjwrates  perfecting 
changes. 

Basically,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
these: 

Public  authorities  would  be  required 
to  provide  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the 
use  of  children  and  teachers  In  private 
and  parochial  schools. 

The  nonpublic  schools,  or  groups  of 
such  schools,  would  be  required  to  prove 
that  they  had  spent  an  equal  amount 
themselves  for  laboratory  equipment  or 
remodeling.  This  provision  Is  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  matching  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

In  any  State  In  which  no  State  agency 
Js  authorized  by  law  to  provide  labora- 
tory or  other  special  equipment  for  use 
In  nonpublic  schools,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment  for  use  on  an 
equitable  and  matching  basis  directly  to 
nonpublic  schools.  This  provision  also 
follows  the  precedent  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  only 
by  amending  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  In  this  way  can  the  purposes 
of  that  historic  legislation  be  achieved. 

The  7  million  children  who  attend 
nonpublic  schools  are  no  less  Important 
to  the  future  defense  and  security  needs 
of  our  Nation  than  those  who  attend 
public  schools.  We  must  quickly  indi- 
cate our  recognition  of  that  fact  by 
amending  title  HI  of  NDEA  In  order  to 
provide  them  with  fair  and  equitable 
benefits. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Include  the  text 
of  the  bUl: 

A  bill  to  ameod  the  National  DefeoM  Kduca- 
Uon  Act  of  1058  to  inAke  equipment  pur- 
chased under  title  HI  thereof  available  to 
all  children  attending  public  and  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vntted    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.   That    (a) 
section  803(a)(1)    of  the  National  Defense 
Kducatlon  Act  of  1958  Is  amended   (1)    by 
striking  out  "public"  after  "or  reading  In". 
(2)    by  inserting  "public"  after  "of  local", 
and  (3)  by  InBcrtlng  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  pubUc  schools". 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  renumbering  paragraph  (6)  thereof  as 
paragraph  (6) .  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  provides  assurance  that  such  labora- 
tory and  other  special  equipment  will  be 
provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of 
children  and  teachers  In  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
State  which  comply  with  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  of  the  State  or  are  otherwise 
recognized  by  It  through  some  procedure 
customarily  used  In  the  SUte.  but  such 
equipment  shall  be  provided  for  use  In  such 
a  school  or  group  of  schools  only  If  such 
school  or  group  of  schools  has  expended  an 
equal  amount  of  Its  funds  derived  from 
private  sources  for  equipment  or  remodeling 
described  In  paragraph  (1) ;". 

Sko.  a.  (a)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "except  that" 
the  following:  "(1)  the  payment  on  account 
of  equipment  provided  for  use  In  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
shall  be  equal  to  the  full  amount  expended 
for  such  equipment,  and  (2)". 
(b)  Section  904  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  303(b)  and  In  which 
no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law  to  pro- 
vide laboratory  or  other  special  equipment 
for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  any 
one  or  more  public  or  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  in  such  State, 
the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision on  an  equitable  basis  of  such  labora- 
tory and  other  special  equipment  for  such 
use." 

Sec.  3.  Section  SOS  of  such  Aet  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PlTSLIC  CONTBOL  OF  LABOaATOST  AND  OTHBK 

KguiPMXMT  Which  Mat  Bi  Habm  Avaxlamlm 
"Sec.  805.  (a)  Title  to  laboratory  imd 
other  special  equipment  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  control  and  administra- 
tion of  their  use,  shaU  vest  only  In  a  public 
agency. 

"(b)  The  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  In 
any  school  In  any  State  shall  be  limited  to 
thoES  which  have  been  approved  by  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  educational  agency 
for  use,  or  are  used  In,  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  that  State." 


FEDERAL  PAY 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  all  Americans  will  sup- 
port the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Federal  pay.  It  is  prudent,  it  Is 
wise,  it  Is  fair. 

I  am  particulariy  gratified  by  the  In- 
clusion of  an  average  pay  Increase  of  4.5 
percent  for  our  military  personnel.  In 
this  recommendation,  the  President  has 
continued  to  show  his  bedrock  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  our  fighting  men  and 
women,  who  so  valiantly  serve  the  Nation 
both  at  hCHne  and  around  the  globe. 

There  have  been  military  pay  Increases 
in  each  of  the  last  4  years,  averaging  a 
total  Increase  of  33  percent  in  basic  pay. 
These  have  been  fully  deserved.  So  Is 
the  Increase  recommended  for  this  year 
to  assure  servicemen  of  an  Increase  In 
their  regular  compensation  comparable 
to  that  recommended  for  Federal  civilian 
workers. 

I  urge  that  we  continue  this  record  of 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  our 
servicemen  and  enact  the  Increase  rec- 
ommended by  the  President. 


BONNEVILLE  THIRD  POWKRPLANT 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8AYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Consular  Convention  as  It  affects  the  na- 
tional Interest  ceased  being  an  Issue 
when    the    Senate    ratified    the    Tpect. 


What  the  Nation  must  now  face  up  to 
Is  that  the  njS.SJl.  can  be  expected  to 
follow  up  on  this  diplomatic  achievement 
with  an  economic  maneuver  aimed  at 
taking  UB.  Oovemment  business  from 
our  own  producers. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  shall  Include  in  the  Rbooro  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  a  dis- 
patch written  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alllsuice  on  March  14  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Mlchels<xi.  It  describes  Rus- 
sia's interest  la  providing  turbines  and 
generators  for  the  third  powerplant  at 
Grand  Coulee,  and  incidentally  recalls 
that  Job  opportunities  for  American 
workers  was  one  of  the  benefits  cited  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  re- 
quest for  authorization  of  the  generating 
facilities. 

Obviously,  the  UBJ3JI.  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  bids  that  would  decidedly  de- 
crease chances  of  American  companies 
to  win  the  business.  Failure  of  Congress 
to  enact  effective  buy  American  legisla- 
tion has  already  resulted  in  irrecoverable 
losses  to  domestic  Industry  and  labor 
entirely  capable  of  meeting  all  spedflca- 
tlons  for  Federal  projects  but  unable  to 
compete  with  the  low  wage  scales  of 
such  countries  as  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  produced 
a  series  of  documents  showing  that  VS. 
manufacturers  have  been  summarily  ex- 
cluded from  competing  for  public  works 
projects  in  all  foreign  industrial  nations 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  administration 
continues  its  purchasing  habits  without 
regard  to  repercussions  here  at  home.  If 
the  free  coimtries  can  undersell  Amer- 
ican producers,  then  Russia  and  her  slave 
labor  will  be  able  to  come  in  and  take 
whatever  business  best  serves  her  politi- 
cal purpose  uiiless  we  adopt  more  realis- 
tic policies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  watch  closely 
all  developments  along  Grand  Coulee. 
If  indeed  Russia  Intends  to  move  into  the 
competition  for  the  generator  and  tur- 
bine business,  will  the  administration 
seriously  consider  doing  business  with 
the  Commimist  conspiracy  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  own  needs?  For  that  matter, 
would  the  administration  dare  buy  from 
any  foreign  producer?  To  do  so  would 
be  to  violate  an  implied  pledge  made  to 
American  Industry  and  labor  at  the  time 
that  the  proposal  for  the  new  powerplant 
was  brought  before  the  Congress. 
[A  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  news 

release] 
Hkaoachx  roK  L.BX — Sovmv  Intxktbtxd  in 

Sttfpltino  Titsbiites  fob  QsAin>  Cottuck 

PLAirr 

(By  Edward  J.  Mlchelson) 
WABHmoTON,  March  14  (NANA)— The  So- 
viet TTnlon  Is  Interested  in  entering  the  com- 
petition to  supply  six  huge  hydraulic  tur- 
bines and  generators  for  a  new  S400  million 
plant  to  be  added  to  the  huge  Orand  Coulee 
Dam  installation  in  Washington  State. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  has  informally  asked 
the  Interior  Department  whether  proposals 
from  all  countries  capable  of  producing  units 
that  will  add  3.6  mllUon  (m)  kilowatts  (kw) 
of  Installed  capacity  to  Orand  Coulee's  pres- 
ent 2  million  kw  capability  are  invited. 

NANA  has  learned  of  the  Soviet  inquiry, 
which  raises  oncomfortable  political  ques- 
tions for  the  Johnson  EulmlolBtratlon,  from 
a  highly  qualified  source. 


There  are  three  XJJS.  companies  that  cotUd 
produce  the  turbines:  Newport  News  Sblp- 
buUdlng  and  Drydock,  tn  Newport  News,  Va.; 
Allla-Chalmers,  In  MUwaukee;  and  Baldwln- 
Uma-Hamllton  (a  subsidiary  of  Armour  Co.) 
in  Eddystone,  Pa.  Aixd  three  U.S.  companies 
could  make  the  generators:  General  Elec- 
tric, Schenectady,  N.T.;  Westlnghouse  In 
Plttoburgh  or  Philadelphia;  and  Allls-Chal- 
mers. 

Orand  Coulee  has  two  power  plants  which 
once  rated  as  the  world's  largest  hydroelec- 
tric faculty.  In  the  past  decade,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  acqtilred  what  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  UdaU  told  Congress  was  the 
"world  leadership"  in  this  technology. 

He  urged  the  authorization  of  a  t341,S10,- 
000  construction  project  for  a  third  plant  at 
Orand  Coulee  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
The  so-called  Jackson-Magnuson  bill  was  en- 
acted into  law  last  June. 

It  Is  named  for  Sen.  Henry  H.  Jackson. 
D-Wash.,  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  which  held  hearings, 
and  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  D-Wash..  now 
In  his  30th  year  In  Congress  and  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Sen.  Magnuson  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
were  fellow-freshmen  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  1937.  In  addition  to  heading 
the  Commerce  unit,  Magnuson  is  among  the 
top-ranking  Members  of  the  upper  House 
In  seniority  and  a  power  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Coounlttee.  He  is  up  for  reelection 
next  year. 

Sen.  Magnuson  has  been  on  a  couple  of 
missions  to  Moscow  In  recent  years  for  the 
White  House,  to  promote  n.S. -Soviet  trade 
relations.  The  Commerce  Committee  exer- 
cises legislative  oversight  over  virtually  all 
regulatory  agencies  having  to  do  with  Inter- 
state commerce  and  all  Federal  activities 
involving  international  commerce.  Including 
maritime,  aviation,  power  and  trade  matters 
In  general. 

Secretary  UdaU,  In  general,  has  an  ideal 
assignment  In  shopping  for  the  third  power 
plant  at  Orand  Coulee.  It  would  help  sup- 
ply additional  energy  to  the  southwest  at 
peakload  periods,  and  at  very  modest  cost. 
It  would  further  plans  to  meet  anticipated 
needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  the 
ttu^  of  the  next  century.  It  would  be  the 
last  of  the  hvige  hydroelectric  units,  as  weU 
as  recapture  from  the  Russians  the  rank  of 
world's  largest. 

It  was  supported  by  fisheries,  conservation, 
irrigation,  reclamation,  flood  control,  and 
other  interests,  including  Investor -owned 
utilities  and  electrical  cooperatives  and 
municipal  power  districts.  It  la  to  be  built 
without  having  to  raise  the  height  or  alter 
the  basic  shape  of  Orand  Coulee  Dam. 

TRAHKS  TO   THX  CAH ADIAMB 

A  Oanadlan-UB.  treaty,  ratified  in  1994, 
provides  for  International  development  of 
the  Columbia  Basin,  Including  three  huge 
storage  reservoirs  in  Canada.  Ilils  would  be 
effective  in  preventing  flood  control  and  In 
enabling  Grand  Coulee  to  regulate  energy 
production  at  much  lower  cost  than  in  ther- 
mal (i^ants  using  fossil  or  atomic  fuel)  at 
different  times  of  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  UdaU  has  a  sticky 
political  problem  built  into  the  administra- 
tive decision  as  to  whether  to  oj>en  the  bid- 
ding to  all  heavy  electrical  generating  equip- 
ment producers  world-wide.  What  will 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  say?  What 
will  happen  in  such  i»oductlon  centers  as 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Newport 
News,  Milwaukee  and  other  areas  In  whl<^ 
the  small  number  of  produces  capable  of 
turning  out  such  enormoiu  equipment  have 
plants? 

There  are  three  U.S.  firms  that  can  build 
the  six  turbines,  each  of  which  would  have 
a  capacity  of  800,000  kilowatts.  Whether 
they  can  quote  prices  as  favorable  as  their 
Swiss,    Swedish,   Brttlah,   Italian,    Jf^Mtnesa 
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and,  now.  potential  Soviet  competitors  la 
the  trig  question.  The  Buy  American  Act 
(CAP  B,A^.)  permits  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment of  an  Independent  Federal  authority 
to  buy  abroad  when.  In  bis  determination, 
the  inade-ln-America  product  Is  unreason- 
ably hl^  or  the  V3.  Industry  cannot  pro- 
duce In  commercial  quantities  and  of  satis- 
factory quality  certain  needs,  at  competltlre 
prices.  U.S.  wages  are  substantially  higher 
than  those  of  other  countries,  which  can 
underbid  even  when  delivery,  applicable 
Import  duties  and  post-delivery  costs  are 
Included  in  the  price. 

Moreover,  by  colnddenee,  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  asking  Congress  to  restore 
the  7  per  cent  tax  credit  to  business  flrms 
purchasing  new  capital  goods  and  moderniz- 
ing plants.  This  Is  expected  to  give  the 
steel,  electrical  equipment  and  suppliers  of 
the  transportation  Industries,  especially  the 
railroads,  a  boost  In  voliune. 
■  Last  bvrt  not  least  are  clues  that  Secre- 
tary TJdall  Intended  the  six  turbines  and  the 
generators  to  be  made  In  the  IT.8. 

In  his  request  for  authorization  of  the 
third  power  plant,  he  listed  all  the  benefits, 
the  financing  arrangements  (repaying  In  60 
years  plus  Interest  and  taxes)  and  "Job  op- 
portunities"— 40,000  man  years  of  work  as 
an  "Immediate  benefit." 

Of  the  total,  21,000  man-years  "would  re- 
sult f^om  materials  and  equipment  pur- 
chasers nation-wide  ...  In  the  nation's 
factories  producing  materials  and  equip- 
ment." he  testified. 

Be  also  said  Orand  Coulee  would  recapture 
from  the  Soviets  the  rank  of  world's  largest 
and  most  advanced  waterpower  generating 
facility.  He  has  visited  the  Bratsk  plant  on 
the  Angara  River  In  Siberia,  which  has  an 
Installed  capacity  of  3.6  million  kilowatts. 
'Now  D-Day  Is  at  hand  with  respect  to 
foreign  bids.  Whatever  the  decision,  all  pro- 
posals will  be  opened  and  evaluated  at  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  headquarters  In 
Denver.  Late  this  year,  the  results  o*  such 
studies  and  reconunendatlons  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  WaahlngtcMi. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCX3RAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  plan  no  further  legis- 
lative action  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  District  day — Two  bills: 

H.R.  3370,  to  amend  the  act  regulating 
the  practices  of  podiatry  in  District  of 
Columbia. 

HJl.  8638,  to  provide  sites  for  foreign 
embassies  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  Tuesday : 

H-R.  2512,  copyright  law  revision- 
continue  consideration;  and 

H.R.  5404,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  amendments  of  1967 — open 


rule,  1  hour  of  debate,  waiving  points  of 
order. 

On  Wednesday: 

HJR.5424.  the  Coast  Guard  Procure- 
ment and  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year 
1968 — open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate;  and 

The  House  resolution  to  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct. 

fVM-  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

Pan  American  Day;  and 

HH.  743,  Sacramento  Valley  irrigatlMi 
canals.  Central  Valley  project,  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  have  £ilso  been  requested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
chairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  that  they  may  seek  to  bring  up 
sometime  next  week  by  unanimous  con- 
sent three  bills  that  have  been  unani- 
mously reported  by  that  committee 
which  bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  3349,  suspension  of  duty  on 
nickel: 

HJl.  3652.  su^}ension  of  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore; 

HJl.  5615,  suspension  of  duty  on  metal 
scrap. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  10,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORE  FEDERAL  BOONDOGGLES 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  enemy  of  all  citizens 
who  are  concerned  about  their  country's 
economic  well-being.  Not  only  do  un- 
warranted Federal  expenditures  further 
imbalance  the  budget,  but  they  serve  as 
irrefutable  evidence  that  the  American 
taxpayer  is  not  getting  his  money's  worth 
from  his  tax  dollar. 

At  a  time  when  the  flres  of  inflation 


are  eating  away  the  purchasing  power  erf 
the  American  dollar,  and  when  our  com- 
mitment in  the  Vietnam  war  requires  a 
fiscally  sound  and  prudent  adminlstra- 
tlon  of  domestic  programs,  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  tolerate  the  extravagance  of 
Federal  research  projects  that  are  super- 
fluous or  downright  foolhardy. 

In  the  Interest  of  enlightening  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  as  to  a  handful 
of  examples  where  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures should  be  made.  I  hereby  direct 
attention  to  the  following  memorandum 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  While  the  junounts  of  money 
discussed  below  do  not  represent  a  sub- 
stantial chunk  of  the  President's  multl- 
billlon-dollar  budget,  these  examples  are 
part  of  the  top  of  an  ever-enlarging  ice- 
berg of  frivolous  Federal  expenditures— 
to  he  found  in  almost  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Accordingly,  I  reiterate  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  trim  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  agencies  across  the 
board,  in  a  manner  designed  not  to 
eliminate  any  necessary  or  constructive 
function  of  government,  but  to  root  out 
the  trivia. 

Special  commendation  Is  in  order  to 
Ann  M.  Marley,  analyst  in  public  fi- 
nance. Economics  Division,  for  her  in- 
dsive  analysis  of  selected  Federal 
projects. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Library 
of  Congress  memorandum  is  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Trk  tJBiAXT  or  CoNORzaa, 

LBaXSI.ATIVX   RXFXaENCE   SXBVICX, 

Washingiton,  DjO.,  March  17, 1997. 
To:  The  Honorable  Odin  Lanobm. 
nxim:  Economics  Division. 
Subject:  Budget     Information     conoemlng 
specified  Items  In  Reader's  Digest  article 
on  Federal  research  In  Its  March  1967 
Issue. 
The  following  information  la  forwarded  in 
response  to  your  letter  dated  February  23, 
1967: 

1.  NASA  spent  $231,000  on  crime  atudy: 
Mr.  Mulcahy  of  NASA  said  that  this  Item  was 
In  actuality  a  four  year  contract  for  the  pe- 
riod May  1962  to  December  1966  In  the 
amount  of  $226,000  with  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  a  four  volvune  work  entitled 
Technology,  Space  and  Society.  One  of  the 
volumes  is  entitled  Social  Indtcator$  in  which 
various  social  Indicators  such  as  uniform 
crime  reports,  the  cost  of  Uvlng  Index  and 
traffic  fatalities  were  studied  to  measure  so- 
cial progress  In  order  to  show  where  Improve- 
ments are  needed  In  the  future.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
Sec.  102(e)(4)  requires  NASA  to  conduct 
long  range  studies  of  the  potential  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities for  peaceful  and  scientific  purposes. 
Funds  for  this  study  were  Included  In  the 
fiscal  year  1962  budget  under  Research 
Grants  and  Contracts  for  which  $7,600,000 
was  appropriated. 

2.  DejMrtment  of  Agriculture  spent  five 
yean  revising  pickle  standards:  Mr.  Orange 
of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
stated  that  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Pickle  Packers  Association  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducted  a  study  from  1961 
to  1966  of  revised  standards  for  fresh  pack 
pickles.  Standards  studied  were  requlr»- 
ments  for  the  fresh  pack,  which  Is  fairly 
perishable,  and  defects  allowed  In  the  sec- 
ond grade,  taking  Into  consideration  Injury, 
stem  and  slicing  factors.  Shape  was  not  In- 
volved since  the  curved  shape  for  pickles 
as    adopted    May   93,    1907    has    not    been 
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changed.  Fresh  pack  pickles  pNsently  con- 
stitute about  one- third  of  the  total  retail 
value  of  ploklee,  or  $100,000.  Be  estimates 
that  less  than  one  man  year  was  spent  on 
this  work.  Funds  for  this  Item  were  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  for  the  Consunter  and 
Marketing  Service  under  the  program:  In- 
spection, grading,  olaaalng  and  standardisa- 
tion. 

3.  National  Science  Foundation  doled  out 
taxpayer  dollars  for  computerited  atudy  of 
1966  Maryland  {gubernatorial  compaign: 
Mr.  Theodore  Wlrths  of  the  National  Sclenoe 
Foundation  said  that  Ooucher  College  was 
awarded  an  Institutional  grant  In  the 
amoimt  of  $23,525  In  fiscal  year  1967  funds. 
Institutional  grants  may  be  used,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  grantee  Institution,  for 
scientific  research,  for  education  In  the 
sciences  or  both.  Institutions  may  use  their 
own  Judgment  as  to  the  most  effective  em- 
ployment of  Insututlonal  Grant  funds,  with 
the  llmltatloas  that  the  funds  must  be  used 
for  sclenoe  (Including  the  social  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  engineering)  and  may  not 
be  expended  for  Indirect  costs. 

Dr.  Robert  Loevy,  the  recipient  of  the 
grant  In  question  from  Goucher  CoUege.  Is 
on  the  regular  staff  at  Ooucher  and  Is  the 
poUtlcal  analyst  for  WJB-TV  in  Baltimore. 
Since  1962  with  WJZ  support  he  has  been 
gathering  election  data  on  computer  punch 
cards.  In  1964  he  was  oommlswloned  by 
WJZ-TV  to  gather  election  data  on  five 
Maryland  counties.  FoUowlng  this,  WJZ-TV 
gave  the  punch  cards  to  Ooucher  CoUege  for 
student  use. 

Dr.  Loevy  applied  for  and  was  given  $800  of 
the  N8P  grant  to  Ooucher  to  add  later  data 
to  these  punch  cards  Including  the  1966  gu- 
bernatorial elecUon.  Dr.  Loevy  spent  some 
$295  of  the  $500  for  this  work.  Funds  for 
the  overall  grant  were  Included  In  the  fiscal 
year  1967  budget  under  the  program:  Insti- 
tutional science  programs  totalUng  $79  - 
600,000. 
4.  NIH  support  of  marginal  projects: 

a.  A  Social  History  of  Medicine,  1789-1816 
($11,782) :  Mr.  KurU  of  the  National  Ubrary 
of  Medicine  (which  Is  not  under  NIH  but  a 
separate  bureau  under  the  PubUc  Health 
Service)  said  that  the  Library  maintains  a 
scholarty  record  of  the  past  to  show  the  his- 
tory of  medical  progress  as  well  as  current 
medical  holdings.  This  study  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  researcher  In  the  graduate  school 
of  Columbia  University.  Funds  for  this  Item 
were  Included  In  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget 
under  the  program:  Library  operations  and 
research  (program  costs,  fxuided)  totalling 
•4,900.000. 

b.  Emergence  of  Political  Leadership:  In- 
dians In  FIJI  ($10.917) :  Dr.  Jeanne  Brand  of 
the  NaUonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(which  Is  not  now  under  NIH  but  a  separate 
bureau  under  the  Public  Health  Service)  said 
that  this  study  Is  being  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  as  field  work  to- 
ward a  doctorate  by  the  researcher.  Funds 
for  this  Item  were  Included  In  the  fiscal  year 
1966  budget  under  the  program:  Reeearch 
grants  totalUng  $84,790,000. 

c.  Changing  Patterns  of  (Moslem)  FamUy 
Life  ($28,766) :  Dr.  Brand  said  that  this  study 
U  a  three  year  award  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  In  Lebanon.  Funds  Indi- 
cated above  are  fiscal  year  1966  funds.  In 
addition,  fiscal  year  1967  funds  In  the  amotmt 
of  $29,659  and  fiscal  year  1988  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $29,563  have  been  obligated. 
Tunds  for  this  Item  are  also  mcluded  in  Be- 
■earch  Orants. 

5.  OEO  ahelUd  out  $39,000  to  determine 
V)hy  some  underprivileged  youths  reacted 
favorably  to  "It's  Whafs  Happening,  Baby/" 
uhile  others  did  not:  Miss  SaUy  Fltzpatrick 
of  the  Office  of  Koonomlo  Opportxmlty  said 
that  Bubatantlally  the  same  Information  had 
been  reported  in  the  New  Republic  dated 
June  11.  1966  and  probably  was  the  source 
of  the  Header's  Digest  sUtement.   A  research 


grant  caUed  "New  Chance"  was  awarded  to 
National  Analysts  Inc.  In  the  amount  of 
$39,162  In  fiscal  year  1966  ftinds.  This 
amount  was  increased  In  April  1966  by  sup- 
plemental funds  to  $42,928. 

This  research  grew  out  of  the  letters  from 
underprivileged  youths  received  as  a  result 
of  the  CBS  television  program  "Ifs  What's 
Happening,  Baby".  The  research  consisted 
of  interviewing  In  depth  a  sample  of  theee 
youths,  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  reaction  to  this  specific  television  pro- 
gram, but  to  gain  a  better  imdewtanding  of 
the  poor,  their  problems,  attlUHles,  and  liv- 
ing conditions. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Title  U,  Sec.  207.  authorizes  the  Director  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  other  appropriate  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  training,  and  demonstrations.  This 
grant  was  Included  In  a  list  of  projects  for- 
warded to  Senator  Clark  and  Congressman 
Fogarty.  Funds  for  this  grant  were  m- 
cluded  In  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  under 
Community  Action  Program  for  which 
$820,000,000  was  appropriated. 

Akn  M.  Makixt, 
Analyst  <n  Public  Finance. 
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THE  DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clivilamb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Joined  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  in  in- 
troducing the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967, 
which  would  regulate  and  limit  imports 
of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

My  views  on  the  necessity  and  desir- 
ability of  this  legislation  are  contained 
in  a  news  release  I  Issued  and  which  I 
offer  here  for  my  colleagues'  perusal: 

Waskingtok,  D.C. — Congressman  James  C. 
Cleveland  today  Joined  Congreesman  Robert 
Dole  (R-Kansas)  In  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  and  lUnlt  Imports  of  mUk 
and  dairy  products. 

Warning  that  heavily  subsidized  exports 
of  surplus  production  in  foreign  nations, 
coupled  with  price  Increases  in  this  country 
needed  to  stop  a  dangerous  decline  in  do- 
mestic production  has  resulted  In  abnormal- 
ly large  volumes  of  Imports  of  evaslon-t)rpe 
products  during  1966.  Congressman  Cleve- 
land Introduced  the  bUl  known  as  the  "Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967." 

"The  United  SUtes  restriction  on  dairy 
imports  have  proved  nearly  useless  as  Inter- 
preted and  applied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  said  Congressman  Cleveland. 
This  continuous  Increase  In  Imports  of  dairy 
products  poees  a  serious  threat  to  American 
dairy  farmers  In  1967.  unlees  Congress  acts 
to  fix  a  limit,"  he  continued. 

The  bill  woiUd  use  as  a  base  the  average 
annual  quantities  of  butterfat  and  nonfat 
milk  soUds  Imported  during  the  five  calen- 
dar years,  1961-66.  The  Import  control 
would  be  automatic  and  would  not  reqiilre 
Tarrtff  Commission  proceedings  as  are  re- 
quired by  present  law. 
Other  provisions  of  the  bUI  include: 
Flexibility  between  products  and  countries 
to  permit  recognition  of  new  dairy  products 
developed  while  sUll  preventing  evasion. 

Provisions  permitting  the  President  to  au- 
thorize additional  Imports  in  the  national 
Interest. 


Increasing  of  future  Import  totals  if  the 
domestic  market  expands  due  to  population 
or  other  factors,  with  the  Import  total  tn- 
creeslng  In  the  same  ratio. 

Congressman  Cleveland  concluded  that  his 
bill  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  evsr 
aton  practiced  under  present  inadequate  Im- 
port controls,  but  would  establish  a  definite 
and  known  Import  level  to  which  our  own 
farmers  and  foreign  countriee  could  adjust 
and  on  which  they  cotUd  base  future  plans. 


ELIMINATION  OF  COSTLY  SUBSIDY 
PROGRAMS  FOR  WHEAT  AND 
GRAIN 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  trom 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clbvixand]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  miatter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  graitleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CuBTBB]  In  introducing  the 
Wheat  and  Peed  Grains  Act  of  1967. 
which  would  eliminate  the  subsidy  and 
control  programs  for  grains,  effective 
with  the  1968  crops. 

The  current  nearly  balanced  demand 
and  suwJly  for  wheat  and  feed  gralmi 
presents  an  ideal  opportunity  to  elimi- 
nate these  programs. 

If  we  were  to  repeal  present  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Executive  to  deal  directly  in 
grain  markets  by  buying  and  selling 
crops  in  order  to  control  prices,  by  speci- 
fying acreage  allotments,  marketing 
quotas,  and  hiding  a  substantial  part  of 
the  cost  of  wheat  programs  by  taxing 
millers,  the  result  would  be  greater  pros- 
perity, greater  income  and  a  generally 
more  dynamic  farm  sector  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  this  bill, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  would  elimi- 
nate Federal  expenditures  that  cost  the 
public  about  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966 

This  bill  would  substitute  for  the  pres- 
ent subsidies  and  controls,  programs 
that  would  permit  the  market  system  to 
work  more  effectively.  It  would  end  the 
highly  artiflcial  conditions  in  domestic 
farming  which  were  originally  created  as 
a  result  of  World  War  H  needs. 

This  artificial  market  and  the  large 
surpluses  which  have  been  created  have 
resulted  in  waste  and  dislocation,  which 
has  long  been  deplored  by  economists. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  dispel 
the  fallacy  that  these  subsidy  programs 
are  aiding  the  small  farmer.  ITilsisjust 
not  so,  as  I  have  noted  many  times  be- 
fore. In  fact,  statisitcs  have  shown  that 
most  of  this  assistance  has  gone  to  the 
large  farms,  frequently  corporations 
with  substantial  size. 

Only  2  years  ago,  Mr.  Kermlt  Gordon, 
then  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, pointed  out: 

About  80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes 
to  the  one  mUIlon  farmers  whose  average 
Incomes  exceed  $9,600.  Most  are  successful 
business  firms. 

Thus,  the  dropping  of  these  support 
programs  should  not  do  any  great  harm 
to  the  many  hard-pressed  small  farmers. 
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the  ones  who  need  help  but  have  not  been 
getting  It 

And  now,  talcing  this  step  to  drop  con- 
trols Is  necessary  and  advisable  for  still 
another  reason. 

Tntemational  trade  negotiations  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  (m  Tariffs 
and  Trade  are  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  full  scope  of  world  agricultiutJ  trade 
problems.  The  dilBculty  of  these  nego- 
tiations can  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
fused national  economic  policies  which 
have  created  these  artificial  conditions 
in  domestic  farm  sectors. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  these  controls, 
we  would  remove  any  possible  criticism 
from  our  principal  grains  trading  part- 
ner, the  European  Elconomic  Community, 
that  we  subsidize  production  and  exports. 

This  bUl  is  not  the  complete  or  final 
answer  to  all  our  agricultural  problems. 
But  it  is  an  important  first  step  towards 
solution  of  a  longstanding  and  contro- 
versial problem. 


UEOIBLATION  CRSATINQ  AN  AERO- 
SPACE SAFETY  ADVISORY  PANEL 

,';  Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
pilnols  [Mr.  Ruhstzls]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscobd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
. ,  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  current 
investigation  Into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  tragic  deaths  of  Astronauts 
Orlssom,  White,  and  Chaffee,  I  believe 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's — NASA — safety  prac- 
tices require  strengthening.  Based  on 
NASA  statements  submitted  to  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  and 
to  me  and  on  testimony  presented  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1968  NASA  authoriza- 
tion hearings,  the  area  of  greatest  weak- 
ness appears  to  be  in  the  lack  of  a  truly 
Independent  review  of  NASA's  facilities, 
operations,  and  procedures  solely  from 
the  viewpoint  of  safety.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  today  for 
the  creation  of  an  Aerospace  Safety  Advi- 
sory Panel.  This  Panel,  to  consist  of  a 
maximum  of  15  members  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  for  6-year  terms, 
would  be  charged  with  conducting  re- 
views of  both  existing  and  proposed  fa- 
cilities, procedures,  and  operations.  The 
Panel  would,  therefore,  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  independent  advice  and 
assistance  in  safety  matters,  regardless 
of  operational  "commitments"  or  budg- 
etary considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  safety  review  organization 
of  this  nature  is  not  imique.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  provides  for  an  in- 
dependent safety  review  committee  to 
consider  the  potential  hazards  from  nu- 
clear reactors.  This  committee,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards, 
has.  for  example,  reviewed  the  design, 
the  operating  procedures,  suid  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  concerned  with  Admiral 
Rlckover's  Polaris  nuclear  submarine 
program,  as  well  as  other  AEC-owned 
and  privately  owned  reactor  systems. 


NASA  has  at  present  a  number  of  re- 
view committees.  B4y  examination  thus 
far  shows,  however,  that  each  of  these 
committees  is  defective  in  one  or  both 
of  the  following  respects: 

First.  The  members  of  the  committees 
are  operationally  responsible  for  the  de- 
sign, development,  and  manufsu:tiure  of 
the  system  under  study;  and. 

Second.  The  committees  are  charged 
with  recommending  action  baaed  on 
operational,  budgetary,  and  technical 
grounds  in  addition  to  considerations  of 
safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  a 
high-level  Independent  safety  review 
organization  within  an  existing  agency 
is  never  easily  accomplished.  It  can  be 
done,  however,  as  evldexkced  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — 
AEC — in  selecting  technically  qualified, 
independent  members  and  in  making 
most  effective  use  of  the  expertise  con- 
tained on  the  panel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  independent  safety 
review  panel  could  well  serve  to  prevent 
future  fatal  accidents.  I  urge  prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation. 


-     ■rji  .-.if.  I 

A  Bnii  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE    CODE  OP   1954 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  ask  uixani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfixd]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  income  tax  to  individuals 
for  certain  expenses  inciured  in  provid- 
ing higher  education. 

The  costs  of  providing  higher  educa- 
tional opportunity,  including  technical, 
trade,  and  vocational  training,  have  been 
spirallng  for  several  years,  and  the  end 
is  not  in  sight.  Millions  of  families  have 
been  caught  In  this  cost  squeeze  and 
forced  either  deeply  into  debt  or  to  the 
point  of  abandoning  their  dreams  of 
bettering  their  children's  futures. 
Clearly,  lower-  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies have  been  hit  the  hardest. 

Higher  education  should  not  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  few;  it  Is  becoming  a 
necessity  for  individuals  who  hope  to 
compete  for  many  positions  In  the  job 
market,  which  Is  Increasingly  requiring 
specialized  skills  and  advanced  training. 
For  every  Individual  forced  to  forego  the 
higher  education  which  he  is  qualified  to 
undertake,  the  Nation  is  the  loser.  For 
every  family  forced  to  deplete  its  savings 
or  go  into  debt  to  provide  higher  educa- 
tion for  its  children,  the  Nation  is  the 
beneficiary  without  sharing  in  the  burden 
or,  even  easing  that  burden. 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Albkrt  Qttix,  in  a  report  pub- 
lished during  the  89th  Congress,  con- 
cluded: 

It  Is  easentlaJ  for  the  nation's  present  and 
future  progress  that  we  open  college  doors 
to  all  with  the  capacity  and  desire  to  acquire 
higher  education.  To  do  otherwise,  to  limit 
opportunity   and  restrict  access   to  coUege 


education,  would  Jeopardlae  our  culttmi  ami 
eoonomlc  growth  and  deal  a  fatal  blow  to 
America's  position  In  the  free  world. 

Higher  education  eonf  era  benefits  not  only 
on  the  LndiTldual  but  also  upon  society;  tt 
is  certainly  in  the  national  interest,  and  there 
is  good  justification  for  granting  reoogm> 
tion  to  those  who  carry  the  bulk  oX  the  load, 
students,  and  their  parents. 

Assistance  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit 
for  partial  costs  of  expenses  for  educa- 
timi  is  not  Federal  aid  as  we  know  it  in 
so  many  areas.  It  is  truely  tax  relief  to 
encourage  self-help.  Certainly,  it  Is  a 
more  simple,  logical,  direct,  and  less 
costly  method  of  providing  encourage- 
ment to  education  than  the  establish- 
ment of  new  Federal  education  programs 
or  an  expansion  of  old  programs  to  aid 
schools,  teachers,  and/or  students,  and 
it  is  an  approach  which  I  have  actively 
favored  ever  since  first  coming  to  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  pro- 
vides an  income  tax  credit  on  the  first 
$1,500  of  tuition,  feea.  books,  and  sup- 
plies. The  maximum  credit  allowable  for 
any  one  student  is  1325  and  may  be  taken 
by  anyone  who  pays  these  expenses — the 
student  himself,  the  family,  relatives,  or 
friends. 

To  give  adequate  benefits  to  low-  and 
middle-Income  families,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  graduated  percentage  scale  of  bene- 
fits.  Tbl«  la  how  the  credit  would  apply: 
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The  amount  of  the  credit  Is  75  percent 
of  the  first  $200,  25  percent  of  the  next 
1300,  and  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000. 

The  proposal  gives  relatively  greater 
benefits  to  students  attending  public, 
low-tuition  institutions — those  very  in- 
stitutions chosen  most  frequently  by 
students  in  the  lower  income  groups, 
which  belles  the  argument  of  some  that 
such  tax  credits  favor  those  who  need 
them  least. 

Congressional  and  public  support  for 
tax  credits  for  education  is  gaining  wide 
acceptance.  In  the  90th  Congress  alone, 
46  Senators  to  date  have  sponsored  such 
a  proposal  and  variations  of  the  pro- 
posal have  been  offered  by  over  50  Rep- 
resentatives. A  recent  poll  which  I  con- 
ducted in  my  13th  District  in  Illinois  re- 
vealed that  three  of  every  four  residents, 
73  percent,  favor  Income  tax  relief  for 
education  expenses 

I  have  Introduced  similar  legislation  in 
two  previous  Congresses.  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  break 
its  long  silence  on  this  subject  and  give 
these  proposals,  supported  by  so  many, 
the  active  consideration  they  merit. 


AN  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTS  AP- 
PRAISAL OF  THE  ROLE  OP  COM- 
MUNITY ACTION  IN  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPME2^ 

Mr.  HUNT.    Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask  unanl- 
mo\is  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  (Mr.  Goodxll]  may  extend  fala 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
in  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Congress  begins  consid- 
eration of  the  revision  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  as  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. We  are  asked  to  establish  more 
precise  guidelines  for  economic  assistance 
to  emphasize  self-help  and  participation 
by  the  people  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

Recognition  of  this  indispensible  con- 
tribution which  the  people  themselves 
must  make  is  long  overdue  The  virtual 
absence  of  community  action  programs 
as  underpinning  for  the  total  program 
effort  has  long  been  a  glaring  deficiency 
of  the  U.S.  assistance  programs. 

At  the  B&me  time,  a  number  of  coun- 
tries have  made  indigenous  community 
action  programs  integral  instruments  of 
economic  development.  In  Venezuela, 
the  national  community  development 
program,  organized  in  1960,  has  achieved 
state,  national,  and  international  recog- 
nition for  its  role  in  national  develop- 
ment. 

On  March  11,  In  his  report  to  the 
Venezuelan  Congress,  President  Rual 
Leonl  endorsed  the  commimlty  develop- 
ment approach  in  these  words: 

Conununlty  development,  the  social  tech- 
nique lor  the  Improvement  of  man.  has  been 
defined  as  the  conscious  organliied  participa- 
tion of  the  people  to  achieve  their  own  devel- 
opment. The  use  of  this  technique  through 
a  program  structured  and  organized  at  var- 
ious governmental  levels  permits  dissemina- 
tion ot  the  national  development  goals 
through  concrete  projects  and  involves  the 
people  In  both  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  goals. 

In  this  way  community  development  ac- 
celerates the  process  of  social  and  economic 
developnunt,  provides  an  Instrument  for  or- 
ganization and  orlenutlon  of  the  people, 
awatLens  hope  for  the  future  and  an  aware- 
ness of  national  identity  both  collectively 
and  individually,  and  provides  a  vehicle  for 
Joining  with  the  government  to  solve  the 
causes  of  underdevelopment. 

Community  action  organises  and  channels 
the  popular  participation  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  national  planning  process.  To 
accomplish  this  goal,  a  practical  and  demo- 
cratic system  of  communication  between  the 
government  and  the  community  has  been 
established.  This  promotes  popular  under- 
standing of  the  goals  at  the  local  level  and 
guarantees  the  help  of  the  people  In  the 
general  development  plan. 

ThU  approach  has  permitted  the  National 
Commimlty  Development  Program  to  pre- 
pare the  communities  to  participate  in  and 
benefit  from  the  implemenUtlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Plan,  not  only  as  contributors,  but 
also  as  consumers  and  beneflctaries  of  social 
progress.  In  this  way  the  program  liecomes 
another  Instrument  of  the  Plan,  by  which  its 
social  and  economic  goals  are  achieved. 
These  macroeconomic  projects  help  achieve 
harmonious  and  balanced  development. 

At  the  present  time.  Venezuelan  society  Is 
evolving  through  regional  development  Into 
homogenous  operaUng  uiUU  which  make 
possible  more  efficient  internal  development 
through  both  large  and  small  projects  co- 
ordinated wlthta  the  National  Development 
Plan.  This  moblllBes  idle  economic  and  so- 
cUl  resources  of  the  region,  through  technl- 
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cal  assUtance.  Thus,  these  resources  are 
encouraged  through  direction  or  assistance 
from  the  central  authorities.  The  public 
works  projecU  are  neither  imposed  from 
without  or  viewed  as  gifts  from  above.  In 
tills  way  the  local  contribution  assumes  the 
character  of  real  community  work.  It  has 
the  additional  value  of  educating  the  people 
in  cooperative  action  which  assumes  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  solving  community  problems 
Internally,  and  also  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral task  of  national  development. 

This  approach  produces  a  two  way  flow: 
the  coordination  of  the  National  Plan  pro- 
vides direction  at  the  local  level,  while  the 
spirit  and  vigor  of  the  people  support  the 
central  government.  The  Community  De- 
velopment Program  acts  as  a  bridge,  gradu- 
ally and  efficiently  blending  the  collecUve 
strength  of  the  oomimunitles  Into  the  re- 
gional and  national  plans.  In  this  noanner 
a  spirit  of  unity  and  a  sense  of  regional  de- 
velopment is  created  in  the  people. 

Coordination  has  l)een  a  basic  instrument 
of  the  National  Program  of  Community  De- 
velopment. It  blends  the  productive 
strength  and  resources  of  the  community 
with  the  external  resources  which  encourage 
"change"  and  sustains  the  process  in  its  take 
off  phase. 

The  Venesuelan  experience  with  coordina- 
tion has  permitted  establishment  of  con- 
certed and  systematic  action  among  the  var- 
ious agencies  In  progranaming,  implementa- 
tion and  execution,  while  permitting  them 
to  retain  their  respective  organization  and 
administrative  units.  Thus,  community  ac- 
tion has  synchronized  the  various  programs 
and  made  better  use  of  the  available  finan- 
cial and  technical  resources.  Using  this  tech- 
nique concrete  programs  have  been  coordi- 
nated at  the  National  level  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cordlplan,  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Community  Development  Program. 
Participation  of  the  people  In  local  develop- 
ment Is  thus  assured. 

Among  the  programs  coordinated  at  the 
national  level  are: 

A.  NATIOMAL    PIOOIAM    FOE    OONVTBUCriOM    Of 
KT7KAI.    SCHOOLS 

This  program  is  a  Joint  effort  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  Division  of  Cordlplan, 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  the  "Comun"  Foundation,  the 
Regional  Agencies,  the  Municipal  CouncUs 
and  the  commumtlee. 

The  experience  obtained  In  eight  years  of 
operation  of  the  National  Community  Devel- 
opment Program  Division  has  been  utUised 
In  structuring  this  program.  In  1966  pur- 
suant to  agreement  adopted  In  the  7th  Oov- 
emor's  Convention,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  made  an  evaluation  of  the  program. 
The  achievements  of  community  action  led 
to  modification  of  the  1966  Rural  School 
Construction  Program.  A  naUonal  commit- 
tee created  for  this  purpose  developed  a  new 
plan  covering  the  fiscal  aspect  of  construc- 
tion, site  selection  In  terms  of  regional  devel- 
opment, better  orientation  of  the  school  to- 
wards the  community  it  serves  and  major 
Identlflcatlon  of  the  teacher  with  the  com- 
munity In  which  she  teaches. 

To  implement  the  program,  national  and 
regional  coordinating  committees  have  been 
established  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  organizations  involved.  These  commit- 
tees plan  and  coordinate  at  their  respective 
levels  the  execution  of  the  program  estab- 
lishing priorities  In  terms  of  the  national  and 
regional  development  plans. 

This  coordinated  program  made  possible 
the  construction  in  1966  of  841  schools  with 
640  rooms  acconunodatlng  37,000  students, 
thus  reducing  the  nattonal  deficit  by  8%. 
Sixty  per  cent  are  operating  and  the  other 
40%  wm  be  open  in  March  of  this  year. 

The  investment  required  for  the  1966  pro- 
gram was  6.4  million  Bolivares  (fl.a  mUlion) . 
Forty  per  cent  repreeents  "pre-fab"  buildings 
supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Publle  Works; 


28%  In  materials  and  technical  a—ut^nfif 
from  Regionai  Agencies;  8%  by  Comim  2% 
by  the  Mimlclpel  CouncUs;  6%  by  other  oroa- 
nlzaUons  and  16%  by  the  communities  in 
volunteer  labor. 

The  participation  of  the  oommunlUae  was 
less  than  in  prior  years  because  of  greater 
utlllzaUon  of  prefabricated  buUdlngs  which 
reduces  man  hours. 

This  particlpauon  by  the  community  In 
the  local  school  constructton  projects  en- 
hances the  Identlflcatlon  of  the  population 
with  the  problems  of  the  school  and  Inte- 
grates the  school  into  the  fabric  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Institutionalization  has  permitted  the  cre- 
aUon  of  joint  methods  and  coortlinated  pu^t 
for  1967.  Thus  476  new  schools  have  been 
planned  representing  736  new  rooms  with 
capacity  for  36300  studenu.  The  estUnated 
Investment  approxlnxates  11  million  BoU- 
vares  ($2,444,000),  representing  an  Increase 
of  102.7%  above  the  previous  year.  Syste- 
matic coordination  makes  possible  greater 
flnanclal  contribution  by  the  regloiuU  govern- 
ments this  year. 

This  new  policy  of  locating  rural  schools 
encourages  the  people  to  settle  in  more  desir- 
able areas  and  supports  the  general  plans 
of  development.  It  is  a  weU  known  fact 
that  a  service  such  as  a  school  Is  an  impOT- 
tant  nucleus  for  the  Integration  of  dispersed 
population.  «tw™«» 

B.     NATIONAl.     noCBASC     TOM    BSLr-HKLP    OOM- 
STEITCnOM  OF  BOMU  AMD  OrXHSNAI,  DkVKLOP- 

»aan 

The  renewal  program  for  the  slums  U  a 
Joint  effort  of  the  NaUonal  Community  De- 
velopment Program,  the  "CMnun"  Founda- 
tion, the  Regionai  Agencies,  the  Municipal 
CouncUs.  and  the  communities  themselvsi. 
It  has  been  directed  principally  to  the  urban 
slums  where  a  large  sector  of  the  population 
lives  at  marginal  IcveU.  Transformation  of 
these  marginal  areas  cant  be  accompUshed 
without  changing  the  people  who  live  there 
Neither  of  these  can  be  done  without  utUls- 
Ing  realistic  techniques  of  mtegration,  such 
as  community  development.  This,  by  means 
of  its  basic  instruments— active  participa- 
tion and  ooordlnation— can  achieve  a  new 
sociological  framework  for  the  Individual 
personality,  the  creation  of  basic  social  capi- 
tal and  the  Improvement  of  the  level  of  life. 

The  program  has  been  operative  In  18 
States  covering  a  total  of  38  oommunltlee 
thus  beneflttlng  6,651  people.  PV>r  these 
communities,  938  houses  have  been  pro- 
grammed of  which  226  have  been  built  by 
the  beneficiaries  themselves,  and  244  are 
under  construction.  The  average  cost  of 
Uiese  homes  has  been  8,972  Bolivares  ($882) 
The  community  contribution  to  these  proj- 
ects has  reached  24%.  The  contribution  of 
Comxm  has  been  38%;  the  Regionai  Agen- 
cies, 27%;  the  Andean  Corporation,  4%  In 
the  States  of  Merlda  and  Tachlra;  and  Tru- 
jlllo  State  7%  through  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cils  in  its  jurisdiction. 

The  results  obtained  In  1986  Justify  the 
scheduling  of  the  construction  of  956  new 
housing  xmits  which  will  benefit  6,330  people. 
This  will  represent  an  Investment  of  3  7  mil- 
lion Bolivares  ($822,000).  The  estUnated 
average  cost  per  unit  Is  8.928  BoUvares 
($872). 

Commimlty  development,  by  promoting 
self-help  housing,  Is  of  dh-ect  benefit  to  the 
needy.  In  this  program  the  best  use  Is  made 
of  resources  available.  The  labor  Investment 
by  the  community  multlpUes  the  avaUable 
capital.  It  creates  change  of  attitude,  bet- 
ter use  of  human  capital,  increased  produc- 
tivity, Unproved  professional  skills,  develop- 
ment of  more  responsible  leaders  and  the 
creation  of  new  institutions,  all  of  which 
may  make  the  community  more  productive, 
m(»e  aware  of  Its  responsibilities  and  more 
certain  of  Its  futm«. 

This  experience  supports  the  conclusion 
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tbtL%  eommm>lty  devvlopmeat  Is  an  Instru- 
ment for  mobilising  the  energies  of  the  pec- 
pto  who  Itve  In  the  slums.  The  application 
ot  this  technique  of  social  development  In- 
duces a  change  of  attitude,  and  frees  the 
ereattve  potential  which  has  built  esclstlng 
structures.  Although  they  are  substandard, 
they  nonetheless  represent  a  substantial  col- 
lective Investment.  Any  program  which  has 
as  its  objective  rehabilitation  of  the  sliuns, 
mtist  Incorporate  active  participation  and 
oontrlbuUon  by  the  community.  External 
-acUon,  no  matter  how  well  motivated  It  may 
to*,  only  aooentuates  paternalism  which 
stifles  local  Incentive  and  Increases  the  bur- 
den or  the  Stata.  The  problem  Is  of  such 
magnitude  that  If  a  local  self  help  solution 
Is  not  found,  the  results  wUl  have  little 
meaning. 

C.  COOKDIKATZO  PBOOBAK  OF  VOCATTONAL  TRAIK- 
INO  AND  CaXATIOKT  OF  JOB  OPPOKTUNlTy 

Venezuela,  as  all  developing  countries,  con- 
fronts a  grave  problem  in  that  a  large  sector 
Of  the  population  has  little  or  no  job  train- 
ing. This  sector  enters  the  job  market  with 
few  job  alLUls,  which  la  a  bottleneck  In  the 
development  process. 

The  possibility  of  training  these  Individuals 
in  a  short  time  presupposes  appropriate  pro- 
grams designed  to  train  "paraslstema",  that 
Is  remedial  training  outside  of  the  traditional 
educational  process.  The  National  Institute 
of  Cooperative  Education  is  an  example  of 
nich  a  program  In  our  country. 

Without  doubt.  If  these  programs  are 
planned  without  consideration  of  local  job 
opportonltiea  In  the  areas  selected,  they  will 
do  little  to  adre  the  employment  problem.  In 
the  case  of  training  the  labor  force  In  rural 
areas  this  can  encourage  migration  to  the 
cities.  If  job  opportunities  are  not  created  as 
a  part  of  the  overall  program. 

The  National  Conmiunlty  Development 
Program  has  utilized  community  develop- 
ment to  create  jobs.  Indirectly,  it  improves 
the  Inherent  q\iallty  of  human  resources  by 
developing  trained  manpower  and  directly, 
by  creating  new  sources  of  smployment  In 
small  community  Industries. 

The  program  of  vocational  training  and 
job  development  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Community  Development,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Cooperative  Education,  the  Commis- 
sion for  Juvenile  Employment  and  the  "In- 
stltuto  de  Productlvldad".  Development  and 
organization  of  community  groups  where  the 
National  Program  is  operative  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Community  Develop- 
ment Program;  training  of  the  selected 
marginal  groups  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Institute  of  Cooperative  Education;  nnanclal- 
ly,  the  Commission  for  Juvenile  Employment 
provides  the  teams  necessary  to  establish 
small  industries.  The  "Institute  de  Pro- 
ductlvldad" is  In  charge  of  technical  assist- 
ance related  to  Increased  productivity  and 
the  development  of  management. 

The  Implementation  of  this  program  serves 
other  purposes,  such  as:  gradual  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  unemployment,  especially  In 
those  sectors  most  affected  by  the  problem; 
coordination  at  regional  aind  national  levels 
of  training  and  financial  resources:  better 
utilization  of  existing  resources;  training  of 
the  juvenile  labor  force:  creation  of  jobs 
through  development  of  small  commimlty 
Industry;  development  of  arts  and  crafts; 
formation  of  co-ojie;  Increased  productivity; 
better  organization  and  use  of  the  labor  and 
capital  and  elevation  of  the  Income  level  In 
the  community,  thus  Incorporating  the 
economically  disadvantaged  Into  the  money 
economy. 

Through  this  program  42  Industries  have 
been  created  providing  direct  Jobs  for  1,090 
people.  This  has  required  an  Investment  of 
408.680  BoUvEU'ee  (•90,820),  or  an  average 
cost  of  376  Bollvares  ($83)  per  job. 

The  results  of  this  pilot  project  confirm 
that  tb*  use  of  eoaununity  development  to 


create  employment  converts  productive  ele- 
ments  of  the  c<Mnmimlty  Into  economically 
active  resouroes.  Moreover,  the  training  and 
the  immediate  employment  of  trained  labor 
through  the  i>rogram  multlpUee  the  Invest, 
ment  which  the  National  Institute  of  Co- 
operative Education  employs  In  training. 
In  other  words.  It  has  a  real  multiplier  effect. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  fof  Juve- 
nile Employment  accomplished  Its  objective 
of  training  and  finding  employment  for  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

The  principles  of  coordination  established 
In  these  programs,  and  the  new  approach 
to  oommumty  development  In  Venezuela  in 
which  "experienced  need"  is  substituted  for 
"Induced  need"  as  a  criterion  for  planning 
of  projects  permits  establishment  of  prl<x1- 
ties  In  terms  of  regional  and  national  de. 
velopment  and  the  best  use  of  available 
reeotircee. 

During  196fl.  the  program  grew  consider- 
ably In  investment,  new  oonmiiuUtles  In- 
corporated Into  the  program,  the  number 
of  projects  completed,  the  increasing  scope 
of  the  new  areas  of  action  and  direction 
of  the  program  toward  solution  of  problems 
of  regional  development.  This  baa  been  a 
year  of  major  gains  and  In  many  areas  the 
goals  of  the  National  Plan  have  been  ex. 
oeeded.  The  Investment  for  1900  was  at  the 
level  of  IB  mllUon  Bollvares  {$S3  million) 
representing  an  Increase  of  96.1%  over  the 
previous  years.  This  brought  the  total  In- 
vestment throughout  eight  years  of  the  pro- 
gram to  46  million  Bollvares  ((10  million +  ). 
The  1966  Investment  financed  1.8T7  proj- 
ects of  which  60%  are  completed  and  40% 
are  In  the  final  stages. 

The  Initial  scale  of  prtorltlea  has  been 
modified  In  recent  years  as  a  result  of  cbang. 
Ing  needs  within  the  framework  of  the  sec. 
torlal   and  regional  development  plans. 

In  training  activities,  the  program  has 
continued  giving  orientation  and  professional 
Improvement  courses  to  Its  own  technicians 
and  to  those  of  the  institutions  whose  pro- 
grams are  integrated  with  community  de- 
velopment activity.  In  1966  an  additional 
1,287  people  were  added  for  a  total  of  6.803 
technicians  trained  under  the  program. 

In  the  present  year,  the  National  Center 
of  Training  and  Applied  Research  for  Com- 
munity Development  will  open.  It  was 
created  by  the  government  In  financial  and 
technical  collaboration  with  the  Special 
Fund  of  the  UN  at  Jusepln  as  a  part  of  the 
University  erf  the  West.  The  Center  will 
train  personnel  connected  with  the  National 
Community  Development  Program  and  other 
organizations  both  public  and  private  In 
the  field.  Working  closely  with  the  Center, 
both  the  urban  and  rural  development  pro- 
grams through  research  and  evaluation  will 
diagnose  significant  factors  which  oontrllv 
ute  to  community  development  eis  well  as 
other  areas  of  development.  The  first  basic 
course  at  the  Center  will  begin  next  April 
with  fifty  participants.  The  experience 
gained  in  the  first  year  of  work  with  national 
scholars  will  make  possible  expr.nslon  to 
Include  other  Latin  American  countries 
through  training  ot  officials  working  in 
similar  programs. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  com- 
munity development  has  been  a  vehicle  for 
more  effective  use  of  himian  potential.  This 
development  has  been  Inhibited  by  numer- 
ous  social,  political  and  economic  factors. 
by  traditional  attitudes  and  above  all  by 
the  tradition  of  paternalism.  Thus,  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  oommunity  means 
not  only  an  awakening  of  initiative  and 
recovery  of  confidence  In  their  own  ability, 
but  also  the  existence  of  social  conaenstis, 
the  creation  of  a  sense  of  respoDslbility  for 
the  solution  of  local  problems,  growing  par- 
ticipation in  the  dedalon  making  process 
and  progreasive  Incorporation  of  the  local 
community  Into  the  main  sitream  of  na- 
tional Ufa. 


0(»CMI8SION    ON    BALANCED   ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ruppe]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemeoi  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic 
Development  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  other  body  this  bill 
is  being  introduced  by  Senator  Karl 
Mttndt.  This  bill  recognizes  a  national 
problem  we  have  Ignored  too  long.  This 
bill  represents  a  bipartisan  approach, 
and  Mr.  MimoT's  office  tells  me  a  number 
of  cosponsors  have  been  enlisted  In  the 
Senate  including  Senator  John  Tower, 
of  Texas,  and  Senator  Qeorqe  Mc- 
OovERR.  of  South  Dakota. 

first,  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  I 
am  honored  to  be  the  sponsor  of  this 
important  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  feel  it  Is  Inoperative 
that  this  country  address  itself  to  the 
economic  Imbaltmce  that  exists  In  the 
United  States  today.  During  the  last 
20  years  America  has  undergone  a  stag- 
gering technological  revolution,  creating 
a  population  Influx  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  on  a  scale  never  experienced  in 
the  history  of  man.  In  the  past  5  years 
alone  urban  areas  have  grown  at  twice 
the  rate  of  other  areas.  Our  cities  are 
overcrowded  and  festering.  At  the  same 
time,  many  nonurban  areas  in  the 
United  States  are  experiencing  marginal 
economic  conditions. 

Another  aspect  of  the  technological 
revolution  has  been  great  advances  In 
quick  communication  and  rapid  trans- 
portation. The  great  migration  began 
partially  because  it  was  necessary  for 
Industries  to  locate  in  urban  areas  for 
technical  reasons.  Now,  because  of  im- 
proved systems  of  communication  and 
transportation,  industries  have  a  much 
wider  range  of  site  selection.  Neverthe- 
less, our  population  continues  to  shift  in 
a  dramatic  and  unorderly  fashion. 

The  problems  created  by  the  popula- 
tion shift  offer  a  great  challenge  to  the 
wisdom  and  Intelligence  of  man.  Indeed, 
the  problems  of  economic  Imbalance  have 
been  created  by  man,  but  we  have  made 
no  effort  to  attack  them  in  a  coordinated 
and  organized  fashion.  The  result  of 
economic  Imbalance  in  the  cities  is  sub- 
standard housing,  polluted  air,  uncon- 
trolled crime  In  the  streets,  congested 
highways,  rundown  schools,  and  on  and 
on  the  list  runs.  Economic  Imbalance  in 
nonurban  areas  has  resulted  in  declining 
economies,  poverty-level  Incomes,  limited 
Job  opportunities,  and  jpeople  forced  out 
and  into  already  congested  cities. 

Oranted,  the  Federal  Government, 
State  and  local  governments,  organiza- 
tions. Institutions  and  foundations  in  the 
private  sector  are  attacking  a  variety  of 
problems  created  by  economic  imbalance. 
However,  this  Nation  lacks  &n  overview. 
Economic  balance  will  never  be  achieved 
by  a  thousand  different  unita  moving 
helter-skelter   in   a   hundred    different 
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directlona.    Balanced  economic  develop- 
ment should  be  a  major  national  goal. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today 
creates  a  20-member  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  thorough  analysis  of 
geographic  trends  in  the  United  States 
relating  to  economic  development,  the 
causative  factors  Influencing  trends,  the 
Implications  in  terms  of  distribution  of 
population,  the  effect  of  governmental 
actions  in  shaping  such  trends,  and  the 
factors,  both  public  and  private,  whidi 
influence  the  geographic  location  of  In- 
dustry and  commerce.  In  brief,  all  fac- 
tors involved  in  population  movements 
In  the  United  States  would  be  subject  to 
commission  exploration.  The  Commis- 
sion would  imdertake  responsibilities 
such  as : 

First.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  fac- 
tors which  effect  the  geographic  location 
of  Industry; 

Second.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  ptoUtical  fac- 
tors which  are  necessary  in  order  for  In- 
dustries to  operate  efficiently  outsit^  the 
large  urban  centers  or  to  operate  and  ex- 
pand within  large  urban  centers  without 
the  creation  of  new  economlo  and  sodal 
problems; 

Third.  A  consideration  of  the  ways  tmd 
means  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
might  effectively  encourage  a  more  bal- 
anced industrial  and  economic  growth 
throughout  the  Nation ; 

Fourth.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  limits  imposed  upon  populaticm 
density  In  order  for  municipalities,  or 
other  political  subdivisions,  to  provide 
necessary  public  services  in  the  most  efB- 
clent  and  effective  manner; 

Fifth.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  effect  on  governmental  efficiency  gen- 
erally of  differing  patterns  and  intensi- 
ties of  population  concentration; 

Sixth.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  better  geographic 
balance  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation  serves  the  public  Interest; 

Seventh.  An  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  role  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  and  should  play  in  promoting 
geographic  balance  in  the  econcxnlc  de- 
velopment of  a  State  or  region;  and 

Eighth.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
practicable  ways  in  which  Federal  ex- 
penditures can  and  should  be  managed 
so  as  to  encourage  a  greater  geographic 
balance  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Commission  would  make  Its  re- 
port not  later  than  2  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  resolution  and  would 
expire  90  days  after  making  its  report. 
The  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
making  recommendations  for  acliieving 
economic  balance. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Commission 
would  apply  the  most  modem  spaceage 
techniques  of  computer-based  intelli- 
gence in  creating  recommendations  for 
balanced  economic  development  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America.  The 
work  of  the  Commission  would  certainly 
be  enhanced  by  what  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  recently  called  "sophisti- 
cated tools  of  Industry,  such  as  computers 
and  systems  analysis"  in  public  problem 
solving.  The  Star  was  making  reference 
to  legislation  creating  a  National  Com- 


mission an  Public  Management  which 
was  pioneered  and  drafted  by  our  very 
able  colleague,  F.  BRADrotco  Morss,  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Morse  approach 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  for  a  Com- 
mission with  a  mission  as  large  and  im- 
portant as  I  am  proposing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  introduction  of 
the  balanced  economic  development  bill 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
not  simply  calling  for  a  new  presidential 
commission  to  study  yet  another  national 
problem.  I  am  calling  for  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  a  problem  we  have 
ignored  too  long.  I  am  calling  for  a  new 
national  goal. 


THE    UGLY    AMERICAN    IS    UNCLE 
SAM 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
persons,  including  myself,  have  on  vari- 
ous occasions  pointed  out  the  glaring  In- 
consistencies and  double  standards  in  our 
present  policies,  specifically  foreign  ped- 
icles, which  are  making  Uncle  Sam  an 
ugly  American.  One  of  the  recent  colos- 
sal blunders  was  the  Capetown  incident 
where  the  United  States  humiliated  and 
disgraced  the  people  of  South  Africa  by 
a  last-minute  cancellation  of  shore  leave 
by  the  men  of  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

An  article  of  April  2,  1967,  in  "Our 
Sunday  Visitor,"  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  carries  a  column 
by  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  concerning 
both  the  Capetown  incident  and  the 
double  standard  which  administration 
policymakers  foist  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. Father  Lyons  is  now  in  Africa^ 
wrote  this  article  from  Capetown  and  re- 
ports firsthand  on  the  situation.  I  think 
it  Is  well  worth  the  time  to  read  and 
digest  it. 

While  Father  Lyons  concerns  himself 
with  southern  Africa,  his  comments 
bring  to  mind  other  facts  of  life  which 
fit  in  with  this  picture  of  Uncle  Sam  as 
the  ugly  American;  namely,  British  ship- 
ments to  both  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam 
and  the  use  of  British  ships  in  the  face 
of  the  missile  crisis  ha  the  fall  of  1962 
and  the  subsequent  TJS.  request  to  Brit- 
ain to  halt  trade  and  travel  and  also  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

This  situation  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  being  free  world  alUes  is  a  one-sided 
proposition.  The  facts  certainly  point  in 
this  direction. 

I  would  submit  that  policies  which  now 
prevail,  and  are  mentioned  below,  are 
not  the  way  to  build  respect  and  further 
the  Interests  of  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world,  unless  we  hope  to  gain  by  having 
people  laugh  at  us. 

The  article  by  Father  Lyons  follows: 

CapxTown 

(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  8.J.) 

As  I  write  this  In  Cape  Town,  the  ere- 

Blng  headUncs  reed:  "UJ3.  Navy  Ship  Slips 

Into  Port.  Shore  Leave  m  Olty  (or  Crew." 


Our  principles  seem  to  depend  on  the  slae 
of  the  ship.  It  baa  been  a  long  time  since 
our  government  broke  the  heart  of  a  friendly 
dty  like  it  did  last  month  when  It  brought 
the  atroraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Bootevelt 
here. 

Bv«ry  group  In  Cape  Town  had  spon- 
taneously partlolpated  In  the  elaborate  prep- 
arations. A  full  program  was  drafted  by 
the  American  naval  attach^  here,  In  coopera- 
tion with  local  authorlUee.  There  were  no 
restrictions  of  any  kind  by  the  local  or  na- 
ttoikal  government.  The  program  was 
printed  with  the  official  emblem  of  tine 
United  States  and  pubUcly  distributed.  At 
DO  time  was  there  any  suggestion  from  Amer- 
ican authorlUee  that  any  changes  should 
be  made. 

Aftor  the  ship  had  anchored,  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  suddenly  reported  that  all 
shore  leaves  had  been  cancelled.  The  gov- 
ernment here  had  to  find  out  through  the 
newspaper,  "me  American  Government  had 
changed  its  plans  because  of  a  small  pres- 
sure group  In  the  Umted  States.  Com- 
mented one  of  the  crew,  Teoman  Ralph  J. 
Cutting  of  New  Hampshire:  "The  crew  was 
stunned,  completely  stuplfied.  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple were  hurt,  disappointed,  and  humili- 
ated. ..."  South  Africa  has  always  backed 
our  defense  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
people  here  of  every  race  had  wanted  to 
show  their  appreciation. 

The  doctrinaire  Uberal  always  has  to  have 
an  enemy  on  the  right.  At  the  moment 
It  Is  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  As  Cardinal 
McCann  in  Cape  Town  commented  to  me, 
such  persons  are  blind  to  the  denial  of  hu- 
man rights  in  Commtinlst  countries.  Tliey 
have  always  liked  Tito,  but  hated  Franco. 
There  was  nothing  democratic  about  letting 
a  noisy  little  minority  m  the  United  States 
so  Infiuence  public  policy.  This  la  not  a 
colony  of  ours.  Ptw  Individuals  have  ever 
shown  such  bad  manners  abroad  as  emr  gov- 
ernment showed  here.  Tlie  Ugly  American 
Is  Uncle  Sam. 

A  young  American  senator  visited  South 
Africa  for  three  and  one-half  days  last  fall, 
then  returned  to  New  York  to  condemn  the 
whole  country.  This  same  senator  visited 
Poland  last  year,  but  he  had  no  complaints 
to  make  about  the  Communists  on  his  re- 
turn. This  Is  that  same  double  standard 
practiced  by  our  government.  When  Amer- 
ican firms  want  to  do  business  In  South 
Africa,  our  State  Department  discourages 
them  by  telling  them  about  the  racial 
poUcies  here.  Yet  our  Stote  Department 
pleads  with  American  businesses  to  trade 
with  Communist  countries. 

ralENDS    OB    ENEMIES 

We  do  not  know  our  friends  from  our 
enemies.  We  trade  with  Russia,  but  not  with 
RhodesiEu  We  trade  with  South  Africa, 
which  has  apartheid,  but  not  with  Rhodesia, 
which  does  not  have  apartheid.  Britain  in- 
sisted that  we  should  not  trade  with  Rho- 
desia so  American  businessmen  had  to  give 
up  doing  btisiness  there.  Many  of  their  for- 
mer customers  now  buy  from  British  firms, 
through  South  Africa.  Does  Britain  have 
any  more  suggestions? 

The  race  problem  in  South  Africa  is  noth- 
ing new.  It  has  been  the  biggest  problem 
since  Europeans  first  settled  here,  more  than 
300  years  ago.  In  addition  to  native  tribes 
who  do  not  get  along  with  each  other,  there 
are  Indians  and  Chinese.  There  are  also 
descendants  of  slaves  who  were  Imported 
from  Malaya.  Soldiers  and  seamen  have  left 
their  imprint  on  the  Cape  In  the  form  of  a 
whole  new  race  of  mulattos,  similar  to  the 
"orphans"  left  in  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Vietnam  by  Americans  there.  Tor 
the  first  time,  the  native  women  in  South 
Africa  are  protected  by  the  government. 
Any  white  person  caught  treating  them  Im- 
morally is  put  In  prison. 

It  le  a  fallacy  of  liberalism  that  every  |»ob- 
lem  can  be  solved.    Idealism  can  be  oruel  If 
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It  la  not  rMdlstlo.    The  Catbollo  Chiircli  la 

not  In  favor  of  aparth«ld.  and  we  bop«  tt  can 
Im  replaced  with  something  better.  But  It  la 
much  easier  to  condemn  ap>artbeld — which 
means  separate  development — than  It  la  to 
understand  the  problem.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  we  have  solved  the  problem  in 
the  U.S.A.  haa  never  toured  Harlem,  or  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C. 

The  Coloured,  as  opposed  to  the  natives, 
are  90  percent  urbanized,  and  are  more  like 
our  Negroes  in  America.  The  natlvea  are 
more  like  the  American  Indian  In  their  back- 
groimd.  They  have  strong  tribal  oonneo- 
tlona,  although  about  ten  percent  of  them 
have  also  bec<»na  urbanized.  Ninety  thou- 
sand of  the  Coloured  are  Moalema. 

SKKK   BXrm   STSTXK 

!'  South  Africa  U  aoouaed  of  being  "Fascist." 
Many  of  the  non-wblte  African  states  would 
answer  to  that  description,  but  In  South 
Africa  there  Is  complete  freedom  of  ezprea- 
alon  and  of  dissent.  The  eSorta  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  help  the  non-whltee  must  be 
described  as  sincere.  The  same  cannot  be 
aald  for  the  way  Anlans  and  other  minorities 
are  treated  in  numy  of  the  non-white  African 
countries. 

Thare  la  no  doubt  that  apartheid  should  be 
modified.  It  should  be  dropped,  provided  a 
better  system  can  b«  found.  But  anyoixe 
who  la  conscious  of  the  deep-seated  differ- 
ences throughout  the  world  between  the 
Arab  and  the  Jew.  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks,  between  the  Koreans  and  the  Jap- 
aneae,  should  realize  that  differences  do  not 
easily  disappear.  They  may  never  do  so. 
There  Is  no  xiae  talking  about  integration  be- 
tween the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems.  That  Is 
What  created  Pakistan. 

Cardinal  McCann  assured  me  he  favors 
Integration.  But  he  also  understands  the 
oompJeslty  of  the  problem.  He  does  not 
favor  anything  that  will  bring  about  a  break- 
down In  law  and  order.  Some  In  America 
may  disagree  with  him.  But  it  U  not  becatiae 
they  are  more  Christian  than  he,  or  because 
they  know  the  answer  better. 


IS  PEACE  POSSIBLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST? 

Mi".  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Covml  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  i)oint  In  the  Rbcors 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  and  my  fellow  Repre- 
sentative from  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morsz]  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  dedicated  student 
and  reliable  expert  tn  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Hi3  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
are  widely  and  well  known  and  he  has 
Justly  earned  the  respect  of  aU  of  his 
colleagues  In  this  Chamber,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  throughout  America. 

Recently,  Mr.  Morsx  made  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  major  speech  on  one  of 
the  most  critical  and  persistent  trouble 
spots  in  the  world  today,  the  Middle 
East;  and  specifically,  the  Arab-IsraeU 
dispute.  The  speech  was  given  before 
the  Immigrants  Mutual  Aid  Society  tn 
Boston  on  that  organization's  25tb  an- 
jolversary  on  March  12. 
'.  Mr.  MoasB's  remarks  are  penetrating 
and  most  comprehensive.  He  demon- 
strates a  broad  and  well  documented 
familiarity  with  the  many  subtle  and 


fnistrating  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  today.  In  most  concise 
and  understandable  terms  he  outlines 
the  history  of  the  Arab-Israeli  tension 
and  the  many  complex  crosscurrents  and 
Intrigues  that  make  the  problem  seem 
virtually  insoluble  to  many  observers  of 
less  scholarly  Insights. 

In  characteristic  fashion,  however, 
our  distinguished  colleague  has  per- 
ceived some  positive  aspects  and  some 
avenues  for  hope  and  promise  toward 
final  peace  in  this  troubled  and  historic 
comer  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  MoRsa's  remarks  were  well  re- 
ceived In  Boston  and,  because  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  be  of  broad  Interest 
and  much  value  to  all  of  us,  imder 
untmlmous  consent  I  place  his  address  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tht  address  follows: 

Is  Pkacs  POOBIBUrT 

(By  the  Honorable  T.  BaxoroaD  Moaaz) 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  three  continents  of  the  ancient 
world  Join  together,  lies  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  no  larger  m  total  area  than  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  Its  boundaries  are  marked 
out  by  reams  of  barbed  wire  and  concrete 
bunkers;  they  encompass  many  of  the  most 
famous  place-names  In  the  religious  heritage 
of  the  West — Nazareth.  Galilee.  Mount  2Uon. 
Here,  pinned  between  the  sea  to  the  west  and 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  east,  live  the 
nearly  two  and  a  half  million  people  of 
modem  Israel. 

Of  the  60-odd  nations  which  have  come 
Into  Independent  existence  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  many  have  been  larger  and 
richer  In  reeouroes,  but  few  have  shown  the 
promise  and  progress  of  the  young  Israeli 
democracy.  In  a  part  of  the  world  where 
poverty  Is  great.  Illiteracy  high  and  politics 
bloody,  Israel  stands  out  as  a  striking  ex- 
ception. Its  people  are  fully  employed  and 
relatively  prosperous;  Its  economy  has  known 
one  of  the  fastest  rates  of  growth  of  any  tn 
the  frae  world:  and  Its  political  Institutions 
have  adhered  closely  to  the  democratic  Ideals 
upon  which  they  were  founded. 

Yet  for  the  almost  20  years  of  Its  existence, 
Israel  has  been  a  focal  point  of  world  ten- 
slcms.  Por  beyond  Its  fortified  frontiers  In 
the  Middle  East  live  some  60  mUllon  Arab 
people,  whose  leaders  have  repeatedly  pledged 
themselves  to  Israel's  destruction.  Like  the 
Israelis,  many  of  the  Arab  peoples  have 
gained  independence  In  the  years  since  the 
Second  World  War,  and  are  fiercely  proud 
of  their  cultural  heritage  and  their  emerging 
sense  of  nationhood. 

This  Arab  pledge  to  drive  Israel  into  the 
sea,  together  with  Israel's  annoimced  deter- 
mination to  meet  force  with  force  has  plotted 
what  seems  to  be  a  collision  course.  A 
"highly  inflammable"  label  baa  been  stamped 
on  the  strategic  Middle  East  with  its  vast  oil 
reserves  and  its  crucial  location  at  the  cross- 
roads of  Asia,  Africa  and  E\u-ope.  Should 
hoetllitiea  erupt,  the  flames  of  conflict  could 
spread  swiftly  across  the  entire  area  and 
would  surely  Involve  the  great  powers. 

This  continuing  dispute  has  posed  difficult 
problems  for  the  United  States.  On  the  one 
band,  the  U.S.  Is  umted  to  Israel  in  an  in- 
formal alliance  based  on  a  common  spiritual 
and  cultiiral  heritage.  We  have  a  deep  dip- 
lomatic and  strategic  Interest  t>ecause  of 
Israel's  commitment  to  democracy  and  free- 
dom. Israel  has  demonstrated  by  Its  own 
growth  that  democratic  Institutions  In  a  cU- 
raate  of  freedom  provide  the  best  framework 
for  development.  Its  own  technical  assist- 
ance programs — In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America — have  stimulated  development  and 
have  proved  to  new  governments  that  de- 
mocracy has  more  to  offer  than  communism. 
Its  Ideological  example  Is  an  effective  rival 


to  communlam  and  a  barrier  to  penetrauon 
by  Communist  propaganda. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  poUcy-makera,  with 
an  eye  to  cold  war  developments,  have 
struggled  to  prevent  a  oollapae  of  Amertcaa 
Influence  and  diplomatic  leverage  within  th« 
Arab  world  and  particularly  within  Egypt, 
which  may  hold  the  key  to  that  world's  fu- 
ture. In  view  of  bitter  Arab  hoetlUty  towaitl 
Israel  and  resentment  of  UJ9.  poUcy,  thla 
has  been  no  easy  task.  Tet  the  Industry, 
economy  and  defense  of  Europe  depends  on 
the  availability  of  oU  from  the  Middle  East, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  there  is  an  un- 
ceasing struggle  against  communist  pene- 
tration tn  the  area — which  makes  this  task  a 
moat  necessary  one. 

Two  of  the  major  alms  of  UJS.  policy  In 
the  Middle  Bast  have  been  1.  to  preserve 
the  present  uneasy  balance  of  forces  between 
Israelis  and  Arabs  until  some  future  time 
when  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  will 
hopefuUy  permit  the  two  sides  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement;  and  2.  to  deny  the  arsa 
to  Communist  penetration. 

With  a  continuing  base  in  the  1B51 
Tripartite  Agreement  between  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Prance,  guaranteeing  the 
territorial  Integrity  according  to  boundaries 
and  the  UN-set  truce  line,  the  Implementa- 
tion of  U.8.  policy  In  the  sixties  operated  on 
two  Ideas:  encouragement  of  peaceful  in- 
ternal developments,  and  disengagement 
from  local  quarrels. 

But  several  factors  have  combined  to 
cause  a  shift  In  this  policy,  and  in  the  last 
few  years  Washington  has  been  pressured 
Into  assuming  a  more  direct  role  In  the 
Middle  East  in  defense  supply  and  has  put 
a  different  emphasis  on  its  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams: 

1.  The  Increasingly  sophlsUoated  charac- 
ter of  modem  arms  haa  made  It  more  ad- 
vantageous to  supply  and  train  some  of 
those  who  turn  toward  Washington  for  gup- 
port  ratbar  than  let  them  turn  to  the  East 
for  material. 

a.  Another  factor  Is  the  political  polariza- 
tion of  the  Arab  nations  due  to  growing 
Inter-Arab  rivalry  between  two  campe.  One 
Is  headed  by  Egypt  and  supports  the  highly 
leftist  and  conununlst  Syria,  and  the  other 
Is  led  by  Saudi  Arabia  which  seeks  to  head 
off  Nasser's  drive  for  power  over  the  entire 
Arab  world  and  which  supports  nations  such 
as  Jordan,  endangered  by  this  drive.  This 
can  also  be  broken  down  Into  a  struggle 
between  two  types  of  government,  socialists 
vs.  royalists.  Both  camps  are  vying  for 
power  and  using  the  Cold  War  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  as  a  lever  to  gain  their  ends.  They 
are  playing  the  game  of  "neutralism",  and 
the  U.S.  Is  caught  In  the  middle.  Actually 
the  VS.  Is  caught  In  a  three-pronged  and 
highly  complex  situation.  While  we  must 
continue  to  support  Israel,  we  must  also  re- 
spond to  appeals  from  the  more  Western- 
oriented  royalists  In  their  struggle  to  main- 
tain their  national  strength  against  Nasser's 
drive:  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  work 
to  avoid  driving  Egypt  and  Syria  Into  in- 
creasing Soviet  and  communist  control. 
The  U.S.  is  In  a  complex  and  seemingly  im- 
possible bmd. 

In  pursuit  of  oiu*  alms  we  have  provided 
economic  aid  to  each,  and  sought  to  limit 
and  balance  the  arms  race  and  warned 
against  aggressive  acts  by  either  party.  We 
have  had  to  devise  a  case-by-case  approacli 
to  appeals  for  defense. 

Not  surprisingly,  our  efforts  to  lessen  ten- 
sion have  had,  at  best,  limited  success.  Id 
our  search  for  accommodation,  and  with  one 
eye  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  has  sought 
In  vain  for  a  peaceful  solution.  In  few  areas 
of  the  world  has  U.S.  policy  encountered  a 
more  difficult  predicament  or  met  with 
greater  frustration. 

I  have  touched  on  complex  Issues  ^.xii 
polBted  out  what  appears  to  be  at  times 
almost  paradoslosl  efforts  of  V.8.  policy.  But 
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st  this  point  I  should  like  to  concentrate 
on  one  particular  aspect  which  Is  major  and 
complex  enough  by  Itself — Arab-Iaraell  ten- 
sions. 

Seventeen  years  of  truoe  have  only  added 
new  tensions  to  an  old  confUot.  When 
Arabs  and  Israelis  laid  down  their  arms  under 
the  UN  supervised  truoe  in  1940,  there  were 
two  immediate  Issues  that  stood  between 
them  and  a  workable  peace  In  the  Middle 
East:  the  rectification  of  borders  and  the  re- 
patriation or  compensation  of  Palestinian 
Arab  refugees.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
Issues  blocking  a  peaceful  solution  has  gone 
up  rather  than  down.  Today,  Arab-Israeli 
differences  comprise  a  maze  of  Issues  so  com- 
plex and  tangled  as  to  seem  virtually  In- 
soluble. Briefly,  the  major  points  In  the 
dispute  are  as  follows: 

1.  Territory:  At  one  extreme,  Arab  leaders 
have  set  as  their  goal  the  total  elimination 
of  Israel  as  a  state.  At  the  very  least,  they 
seek  territorial  adjustments  based  on  the 
1M7  UN  partition  resolution  which  would 
reduce  Israsl  to  alx>ut  two-thirds  of  Its  pres- 
ent area.  Israelis  have  made  it  dear,  how- 
ever, that  any  peace  settlement.  In  the  recent 
words  of  Premier  Eshkol,  "wUl  be  established 
on  the  baols  of  Israel  as  It  Is." 

Beyond  these  clear-cut  and  seemingly  un- 
bridgeable differences  lies  a  web  of  related 
issues.  Some  Arabs  suspect  Israel  of  harbor- 
ing expansionist  alms.  Israel,  on  the  other 
hand,  fean  for  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Jordan  which  strategically  flanks  Israel's 
narrow  walat.  They  have  made  It  clear  that 
should  Jordan's  monarch  fall  to  Arab  na- 
tionalists of  either  Egypt  or  Syria,  Israel 
would  Immediately  move  to  oooupy  ths  west 
bank  of  the  river  Jordan. 

2.  Refugees:  During  the  1948  war,  over  a 
half  milUon  to  700.000  (the  actual  figure  Is 
disputed)  Paleatlnlan  Arabs  fled  or  were  ex- 
pelled from  Israel.  The  numbers  of  these 
uprooted  people  have  since  swelled  by  natural 
increase,  and  many  of  them  live  In  miserable 
refugee  camps  scattered  throughout  Lebanon, 
Syria.  Jordan  and  the  Egyptian -administered 
Oaza  Strip.  They  subsist  on  a  UN  dole  of 
about  S30  per  person  a  year,  living  their  Uvea 
as  hostages  to  Arab-Israeli  enmity. 

The  Arab  states  Insist  upon  the  right  of 
these  refugees  to  choose  between  return  to 
their  former  homes  or  compensation  from 
the  Israeli  government.  This  was  the  for- 
mula worked  out  and  approved  by  the  UN  In 
December  1948.  The  Arab  nations  have  alao 
maintained  it  was  impossible  to  absorb  these 
multitudes  into  their  own  economies.  This 
group  also  serves,  clearly,  as  a  lever  of  both 
political  and  military  instigation  and  of 
political  pressure.  For  these  reasons,  all  Arab 
states  except  for  Jordan  have  refused  to  give 
citizenship  to  the  Palestinians— which  leaves 
them  stateless,  eind  makes  them  a  restless 
group,  dangerously  vulnerable  to  the  propa- 
ganda and  pressures  which  come  out  of 
Egypt  and  Syria. 

Israel  asserts  that  the  return  of  Arab 
refugees  to  its  own  territory  la  out  of  the 
question,  both  for  economic  and  security 
reasons.  It  points  out  that  the  Arabs  have 
the  land  to  resettle  the  refugees  and  could 
Incorporate  them  as  citizens  if  Arab  leaders 
really  wished  to  resolve  the  Issue.  They  also 
point  out  that  they  have  already  permitted 
the  retiun  of  some  thousands  and  that  In  the 
context  of  a  peace  aettlement  they  would 
consider  taking  back  additional  thousands. 
They  have  also  affirmed  their  vrtUlngness  to 
help  flnance  an  Arab  resettlement  and  re- 
habilitation program,  if  peace  were  restored. 

3.  Border  Raids:  Incidents  along  Israel's 
frontiers  have  been  a  serious  and  parslstsat 
source  of  friction  despite  the  presence  of  UN 
truce  teams.  Most  of  the  Incursions  against 
Israel  have  been  made  by  individuals  or 
groups  of  Palestine  refugees,  some  operating 
with,  and  some  allegedly  without,  the  sup- 
port of  Arab  goveriunents.  Most  of  the  at- 
tacks on  Arab  territory  have  been  made  by 
Israeli  troops  acting  under  oflldtal  Instruc- 


tions, according  to  the  poUcy  of  retaliation 
In  dealing  with  border  Incidents  which  Israel 
has  followed  since  1963. 

4.  Arms  Race :  The  Bgyptlan-Israell  scram- 
ble for  weapons  got  under  way  over  a  decade 
ago.  When  Egypt  turned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  arms,  Moacow  obliged.  Israel  has 
turned  toward  the  West.  The  U.S.,  and  par- 
ticulaj-Iy  France  at  first,  afforded  assistance 
carefully  designed  to  counterbalance  Egyp- 
tian gains.  The  U.S.  "Hawk"  anti-aircraft 
missiles  now  protect  Tel  Aviv  whUe  Soviet 
ground-to-air  rockets  ring  Cairo  and  Sues, 
and  French  Mystere  Jet  fighters  are  pUotsd 
by  Israelis  while  Egyptians  pilot  Soviet  MIO'a. 

These  are  some — though  not  all— of  the 
major  soiirces  of  tension  and  hostility. 
Negotiations  about  boundaries,  about  refu- 
gees, at>out  the  sharing  of  the  Jordan's  wa- 
ters, have  been  tried  but  in  every  case  have 
failed.  One  of  the  greatest,  and  the  least 
tangible  and  least  soluble  obstacles  Is  psy- 
chological. Professor  Nadav  Safran  of  Har- 
vard has  pointed  out  that  "fundamentally 
both  Arabs  and  Jews  have  an  unassailable 
moral  argument".  Both  sides  consldsr 
themselves  with  a  just  cause.  Also,  this  dis- 
pute has  been  carried  on  too  long  at  a  propa- 
"ganda  level  to  be  suddenly  transplanted  to 
the  muted  air  of  a  oonference  room.  As  Dr. 
Jossph  Johnson,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
endowment  for  International  Peace  and 
former  special  representative  of  the  UN  Con- 
ciliation Commission  for  Palestine  stated, 
".  .  .  on  both  sides  misunderstanding  is 
compounded  by  suspicion,  distrust,  genuine 
fear — and  by  the  .  .  .  conviction  of  the 
leaders  on  each  side  that  they  do  iinderstand 
each  otho-  better  than  any  outsider." 

As  a  result  there  can  be,  in  easenoe,  only 
two  answers  to  resolving  ths  Issue — by  force 
or  by  negotiation.  The  Arabs  propose  to 
settle  the  matter  by  force:  the  Israelis  seek 
to  negotlata. 

At  first  glance,  time  would  seem  to  run 
In  favor  of  the  Arab  "solution",  lime  has 
seen  tb«  Paleartlne  Issue  slip  further  from 
negotiated  serttlenvent  with  each  passing 
year.  It  has  also  seen  the  Arab  states  streUn- 
Ing  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  to  build  their 
military  might  for  a  final  showdown,  and 
time  offers  hope  of  eventual  triumph  to  the 
side  with  the  greater  numbers  and  resources. 

This  Is  mitigated  to  a  large  extent,  bow- 
ever,  by  the  growing  strength  of  Israel,  espe- 
cially Its  armed  forces,  and  by  the  continuing 
and  Increasingly  bitter  disunity  and  bicker- 
ing that  rends  the  Arab  ranks.  Israel  used 
to  be  the  one  issue  on  which  all  Arabs  could 
unite.  More  recently  they  have  experienced 
deep  disagreement  on  even  this  score.  Is- 
rael, on  the  other  hand,  has  won  new  friends 
among  the  emerging  nations  In  Africa,  and 
in  pleading  for  peace  and  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  the  international  arena,  such  as 
the  UN,  Israel  has  undoubtedly  gained  con- 
siderable sympathy  for  its  position. 

However,  time  hardens  the  situation  fur- 
ther. Unstable  situations,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent regime  In  Jordan  which  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  refugees  and  vast  poUtlcal  pressure 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  only  become  more  un- 
stable, and  we  are  brought  closer  and  closer 
to  the  danger  of  providing  the  spark  which 
will  Ignite  the  area.  Continuing  the  arms 
race  only  puts  the  danger  on  an  even  higher 
level,  not  only  in  weaponry,  but  also  by 
escalation  Into  more  than  a  regional  conflict. 

It  la  time,  clearly,  for  a  new  look  at  United 
States  policy  and  at  the  means  for  fulfilling 
our  goals  of  maintaining  peace  and  achiev- 
ing a  BOlutlon.  I  have  noted  that  the  pros- 
pects for  a  negotiated  peace  In  the  near 
future  are  not  bright.  The  complexity  of 
the  Usoes  Involved,  the  opposition  of  the 
Arabs  and  ths  conditions  set  by  Israel  Itself 
bar  the  way.  Some  observers  believe  that 
If  peace  Is  to  come  to  the  Middle  East,  It  must 
be  imposed  from  the  outside.  Perhaps  this 
would  be  possible,  were  we  not  dealing  with 
a  situation  of  such  a  deep-rooted  and  long- 
astablUhed  emotional  character.    A  lastmg 


solution  must  com*  from  the  inside,  IHls 
Is,  admittedly,  not  the  quick  way.  But  It 
would  not  be  realistic  to  think  that  the  solu- 
tion would  be  anything  but  gradual  and  alow. 

Our  taak  at  this  point  Is  to  ensure  that 
things  are  at  least  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  Is  at  this  jimcture  that  UJ3. 
policy  can  be  a  critically  Important  factor. 

Our  policy  In  the  past  has  been  simply  to 
maintain  a  status  quo  which  has  been  both 
unsatisfactory  and  increasingly  unstable. 
WhUe  we  cannot  lg;nore  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems, we  need  to  focus  otur  attention  prl- 
marUy  upon  the  longer  term.  There  are  a 
number  of  steps  the  U.S.  coiild  take  to  Im- 
prove the  ultimate  prospects  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  Bast. 

One  measure  wotild  be  a  reconvening  of 
the  Tripartite  Guarantee  Powers  to  reassert 
the  ctxnmltment  to  guarantee  boundaries 
and  armistice  lines.  This  would  ease  some 
of  the  present  anxiety  not  only  in  Israel,  but 
also  In  the  kingdom  of  Jordan  whose  terri- 
torial Integrity  is  vital  to  Israel  and  which 
is  now  t>esleged  by  both  political  and  military 
pressures. 

Within  this  framework  of  maintaining  the 
territorial  status  quo,  the  United  States 
should  take  every  effort  not  only  to  equalise 
the  arms  race,  but  to  reduce  It,  with  a  view 
to  achieving  lasting  stability.  TlUs  can  be 
accomplished  at  this  point  only  by  an  agree- 
ment vrith  the  Soviet  Union,  through  diplo- 
matic channels  or  otherwise,  for  the  limita- 
tion of  arms  shipments  into  the  Middle  Bast. 
The  arms  race  Is  the  greatest  drain  on  the 
Middle  Bast  nations  in  time,  energy  and 
money.  It  holds  an  even  greater  danger — 
escalation.  It  cannot  be  continued  for  long 
without  causing  serious  trouble.  Further- 
noore,  reaching  an  accord  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  particularly  important  at  this  time 
since  Britain  will  soon  be  leaving  its  remain- 
ing base  in  Aden,  and  the  position  of  the 
French  in  the  Middle  East  Is  ambiguous  at 
best. 

In  regard  to  the  prcri>lem  of  border  raids, 
the  U.S.  has  recently  set  forth  proposals  for 
supplying  electronic  detection  equipment  to 
prevent  infiltration  across  borders.  This  Is 
a  new  approach  which  calls  for  closer  study 
as  to  practicality  and  effectiveness. 

Any  efforts  on  our  part.  In  fact,  will  be 
even  more  effective  if  they  are  supported  by 
the  UN.  In  many  instances,  and  not  only 
in  dealing  with  the  Middle  East,  multilateral 
action  is  likely  to  be  better  received  and  thus 
more  effective,  than  unilateral  action  on  our 
part.  For  example,  extension  of  the  UNEP 
forces  in  the  demilitariMd  zones  cut  down 
on  border  incidents.  The  UN  cotUd  also  be 
used  for  policing  atomic  developments  In  the 
area. 

A  strong  affirmation  by  the  United  Nations 
to  the  commitment  of  maintaining  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  area  would  be  of 
great  value.  In  addition,  the  UN  la  In  a 
unique  position  not  only  to  stress  the  neces- 
sity of  compromise  and  negotiation,  but  also 
to  provide  the  means  to  implement  such  pro- 
posals. Though  the  recent  UN-sponsored 
talks  between  Israel  and  Syria  on  the  prob- 
lem of  border  raids  yielded  no  answers,  such 
conferences  can  be  repeated  and  improved. 
At  least  It  brought  the  parties  together, 
which  Is  in  Itself  a  major  achievement.  If 
such  action  occurs  often  enough  and  long 
enough,  perhaps  in  time  some  oonununlca- 
tlon  may  be  achieved.  At  any  rate.  It  can 
certainly  make  the  present  situation  no 
worse  than  It  is  now. 

The  refugee  problem  haa  proven  Insoluble 
through  negotiation.  A  new  look  at  UNHWA, 
the  UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  may  allow 
more  positive  action  toward  alleviating  the 
tension-causing  problems  of  poverty,  im- 
employment,  and  segregation. 

UNRWA  was  set  up  in  1950  to  help  solve 
the  refugee  problem  not  only  by  providing 
relief,  but  also  by  giving  these  homeleas  peo- 
ple the  necessary  skUla  for  employment  and 
self««uiaclency.    However   It   has   jtanr    de- 
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■TOlved  to  merely  a  relief  agency.  By  keep- 
bxg  the  rcfngees  as  a  group  aimrt,  It 
stpengthena  the  peychologlcal  obstacle  to  In- 
tegration, and  It  reinforcee  the  poUdee  of 
goyemments  and  groops  who  want  to  use 
the  refugees  as  an  Instrument  of  and  for 
political  propaganda  and  a  source  of  guer- 
rilla action. 

Lack  of  ciirrent  and  correct  statistics  has 
resulted  In  the  misuse  of  CTNRWA  funds,  and 
in  isea  the  Congress  cut  the  U.S.  allocation 
for  UNRWA  and  forbade  the  use  of  the  (2Q 
million  appropriation  for  rations  for  refugees 
who  were  also  members  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Army.  Although  catting  funds  may 
decrease  abitses.  It  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Various  suggestions  have  come  out  In 
hearings  before  Congress,  and  they  deserve 
careful  consideration.  These  Include  the 
proposal  that  UNRWA's  function  should  be 
changed  back  to  one  of  technical  assistance, 
with  programs  concentrated  on  works.  It 
ts  particularly  essential  for  the  short-run 
that  the  U.S.  take  any  steps  necessary 
through  the  VS.  delegation  to  the  UN  to 
assure  that  UNBWA  is  directed  to  rectify 
Arab  refugee  rolls  and  cancel  all  refugee 
ration  cards  and  issue  new  ones  to  bona 
fide  refugees.  Tot  the  long  run,  however, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  transfer  to  the 
host  countries  responsibility  for  fiscal  ac- 
countability and  management,  and  for  the 
progress  of  integration  of  the  refugees  Into 
the  nation's  economic  life. 

I  have  asked  If  peace  were  possible.  The 
problems  I  have  listed  are  complex,  and  the 
suggestions  put  forward  In  solution  are  only 
p&rtlal  and  dlfflcrilt  at  best.  Perhaps  they 
are  Impossible — at  least  for  the  present. 
But  the  U.S.  has  a  commitment  to  this  area, 
to  the  vrorld,  and  to  our  own  citizens  which 
cannot  be  Ignored.  We  must  make  peace 
possible. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Blr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oak.  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  Defense  Department  altered  Its  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  btffials  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  many  voices  have 
been  raised  throughout  the  country  in 
behalf  of  an  expansion  of  our  national 
cemetery  program  elsewhere.  Various 
bills  and  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  body  either  to  expand  cer- 
tain existing  cemeteries  or  to  establish 
new  ones  in  areas  where  there  is  no  con- 
venient facility  at  the  present  time. 

My  own  record  in  this  area  is  a  long 
and  perhaps  familiar  one,  dating  back 
well  before  the  change  in  policy  at  Ar- 
lington last  February. 

I  have  had  legislation  in  the  hopper 
in  previous  sessions  of  the  Congress  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  at  Westfleld,  Mass.  I  have  re- 
introduced this  same  legislation  in  the 
present  session,  my  bill  being  HJl.  403. 

My  position  over  the  years  has  been 
based  on  the  fact  that  no  national  ceme- 
tery existed  within  a  reasonable  or  con- 
venient distance  of  the  many  population 
centers  of  New  England.  Indeed,  the 
closest  for  many  years  have  been  at 
Elmira  and  Farmlngdale.  N.Y.  I  have 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the  travel 
distance  and  expense  thus  imposed  on 


the  veterans  of  New  England  Is  not  only 
imreasonable  in  terms  of  funeral  ar- 
rangements for  the  deceased  and  their 
dependents,  but  is  a  total  and,  in  a  sense, 
heartless  inconvenience  for  surviving 
families  who  naturally  wish  to  visit  and 
honor  the  graves!  tes  of  their  loved  ones 
from  time  to  time. 

The  situation  has  been  a  frustrating 
and  needless  one  for  many  years,  long 
before  the  virtual  closing  of  Arlington. 
The  situation  has  grown  even  more 
xirgent  since  February. 

By  closing  the  hallowed  gates  of  Ar- 
lington to  all  but  a  select  few  deceased 
veterans  and  active  servicemen,  the  de- 
mands have  naturally  increased  on  other 
national  cemeteries  throughout  the 
country.  The  effect  is  pervasive  and 
ever-widoiing  in  the  same  way  that 
waves  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  a 
pond  when  a  single  pebble  is  dropped  in 
the  middle.  Sooner  or  later,  the  entire 
country  will  feel  the  effects. 

It  is  therefore  more  urgent  than  ever 
that  serious  attention  be  given  to  our  na- 
tional cemetery  program  and,  specUdng 
on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  heroic  war 
veterans  throughout  New  England,  that 
necessary  legislation  be  approved  to  es- 
tablish a  national  cemetery  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  have  recently  received  a  memorializ- 
ing resolution  approved  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts urging  the  Congress  to  accom- 
plish this  very  thing — to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Massachusetts.  I 
have  placed  that  memorial  resolution  in 
the  Record  today. 

I  have  also  received  notification  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  t  Mr.  Aspi- 
NALLl,  to  whose  committee  my  bill  and 
others  have  been  referred,  concerning 
the  latest  reason  for  delay  in  consider- 
ing these  bills.  The  chairman  very 
graciously  explains  that  another  reso- 
lution Is  presently  pending  before  the 
House  which  would  transfer  jurisdiction 
over  our  military  and  national  cemeter- 
ies from  his  committee  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  is  the  House 
Resolution  241  Introduced  on  February 
4,  1967,  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeagukI. 
The  resolution,  I  am  informed,  is  pres- 
ently before  the  Rules  Committee  await- 
ing action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  learned  over  the 
years  that  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional cemetery  anywhere  in  the  country 
can  be  a  complicated  and  time-consum- 
ing proposition.  There  are  matters  of 
land  acquisition,  financing  of  landscap- 
ing, maintenance  and  upkeep,  and  a  host 
of  other  Important  considerations. 

While  I  cannot  deny  a  certain  disap- 
pointment and  frustration  over  the  de- 
lays imposed  by  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  done  his  very  best 
to  get  my  bill  and  similar  others  out  for 
consideration  by  the  House.  The  rea- 
sons for  delay  have  clearly  never  been 
the  fault  of  the  chairman  nor  his  very 
able  and  very  busy  committee. 

I  must  ciiallenge  now,  however,  this 
most  recent  roadblock  in  the  path  of 
consideration.    While  I  can  certainly  un- 


derstand the  reasoning  behind  a  trans- 
fer of  this  Jurisdiction  to  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  fail  to  see  why  we 
cannot  have  this  resolution,  why  we  can- 
not act  on  it  at  once  so  that  the  Jurisdic- 
tion can  be  cor^flrmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  act  on  the  reso- 
lution without  delay  so  that  we  may  at 
least  initiate  consideration  of  these  na- 
tional cemetery  bills  by  some  committee 
of  the  House.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  My 
own  mail  has  been  heavy  on  tills  issue 
and  I  daresay  a  good  many  others  in 
this  body  have  had  a  similar  expression 
from  interested  veterans  and  constituent 
groups. 

It  is  frustrating,  indeed,  to  iiave  no  ap- 
propriate Jurisdiction  to  which  we  can 
refer  this  interest  and  support.  The  situ- 
ation, it  seems  to  me,  is  far  too  urgent  to 
be  ignored  or  to  be  shelved  any  longer. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee can  dispose  of  the  Jurisdiction  reso- 
lution, one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  we 
can  resume  consideration  of  these  ceme- 
tery bills.  Surely  we  owe  nothing  less  to 
the  veterans  and  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try who  clearly  expect  the  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  without 
further  delay. 


REPUBUCAN    POLICY    COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT  ON  CAPTIVE  NA^nONS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend  liis 
remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
urges  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  con- 
gressional Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

First.  We  believe  that  the  creation  of 
a  bipartisan  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  would  provide  a 
positive  means  for  the  advancement  of 
world  freedom  in  the  present  psycho- 
political  struggle. 

Second.  The  failure  in  our  cold  war 
strategy  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  In 
our  failure  to  place  Moscow  under  con- 
stant, tactful  and  skillful  pressure  in  the 
area  where  they  are  most  vulnerable— 
the  captive  nations. 

Tlilrd.  The  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued to  broadcast  that  world  commu- 
nism seeks  to  liberate  the  peoples  of  de- 
veloping nations  from  colonialism  and 
imperialism.  This  false  propaganda 
can  best  be  combated  by  assembling  and 
utilizing  the  true  facts  pertaining  to  the 
enslaved  conditions  of  subjugated  na- 
tions. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  Union  has  dis- 
played its  profound  fear  of  growing  free 
world  knowledge  and  Interest  in  its  bru- 
tal suppression  of  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations.  The  creation  of  this 
committee  would  underscore  our  contin- 
uing Interest  in  these  people  and  would 
help  to  convey  this  message  to  the  cap- 
tive world. 

Fifth.  We  refuse  to  accept  the  op- 
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presslve  and  tyrannical  regimes  now  in 
control  of  these  people.  We  feel  there 
IB  an  obligation  to  promote  the  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  wherever  they  may  be  denied 
or  threatened  rather  than  merely  in 
those  areas  where  It  seems  expedient  to 
do  so.  If  we  are  to  consider  building 
bridges  to  the  East,  certainly  such  an  ef- 
fort should  start  with  the  people  in  the 
captive  nations. 


CONGRESSMAN  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 
URGES  REBIRTH  OP  PERSONAL 
INmATTVE  WITH  wn.T.  TO  RE- 
PEAL "WORK  CLAUSE" 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Tram.  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  major  problems  which  faces 
the  Congress  In  tills  session  Is  what  to 
do  about  the  inadequacies  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  these  days  of  high  liv- 
ing costs.  This  problem  is  more  than 
apparent  in  my  congressional  district  In 
south  Florida  In  which  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  make  their  homes.  Too 
often  have  I  seen  their  social  security 
benefits  eaten  away  Just  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  received,  by  the  monster  called 
Inflation. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  de- 
signed to  help  our  senior  citizens  through 
these  days  of  inflation  and  hdgh  costs. 
My  bill  is  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual  re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder  to  earn  out- 
side Income  without  losing  any  of  such 
benefits. 

For  too  many  years  we  liave  placed  an 
earning  limit  and  a  discriminatory 
stranglehold  on  our  elderly,  in  msmy  in- 
stances stoiMJhig  cold  the  healthy  initia- 
tive of  those  still  able  to  offer  years  of 
productivity.  I  realize  that  not  all  peo- 
ple want  to  continue  working  past  the 
age  of  85,  and  now  in  some  instances  past 
82,  but  there  Is  certainly  a  high  percent- 
age of  those  who  still  want  to  keep  their 
minds  alert  and  active  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  a  decent  living  wage. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  Increase  in 
benefits  which  was  provided  by  major 
legislation  Just  last  year  and  we  fully 
expect  approval  of  another  substantial 
Increase  this  year.  But  when  we  force 
ourselves  to  stop  and  figure  out  what  this 
age  of  rapidly  soaring  living  costs  is  do- 
ing to  those  increases,  we  see  clearly  that 
their  advantage  is  quickly  eliminated 
through  inflation.  We  Just  cannot  ex- 
pect some  of  our  elder  citizens  who 
are  snared  by  medical  expenses  and  de- 
pendent upon  meager  life  savings  to  con- 
tinue living  on  Inadequate  monthly  al- 
lotments. We  must  remove  this  chain 
of  despair  called  the  earning  limit,  repeal 
the  work  clause  as  others  describe  it,  and 
allow  those  among  the  elderly  who  want 
to  live  better  to  do  so. 

There  are  many  senior  citizens  who 
could  attain  a  higher  standard  of  living 
by  augmenting  their  social  security  in- 


comes, but  do  not  because  of  the  penalty 
of  reduced  benefits.  With  the  advent 
of  modem  medicine,  more  and  more 
Americans  can  look  forward  to  finan- 
cially productive  years  beyond  the  age  of 
65.  Yet,  current  limitations  rob  senior 
citizens  of  their  initiative  to  better  them- 
selves. And  this  does  more  than  affect 
his  economic  status — It  hurts  his  state 
of  mind.  This  was  brought  out  In  a  sig- 
nificant and  touching  way  in  a  letter 
which  I  recently  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  He  wrote  to  ask  for  my 
support  of  the  proposed  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  and  made  these 
comments : 

The  people  In  my  neighborhood  feel  that 
you  will  surely  vote  for  this  cause.  It  la 
not  only  the  Increase  In  amount  of  money. 
It  Is  also  the  Increase  In  the  amount  a  man 
may  earn.  When  you.  »et  a  limit  on  what  a 
man  may  earn,  you  also  kill  his  ambition  and 
mental  attitude. 

Putting  a  limit  on  our  senior  citizens' 
earning  capacity  Is  discriminatory,  and 
is  Just  not  the  American  way.  When 
this  system  was  started  we  were  in  a  de- 
pression. Jobs  were  scarce,  and  the  limi- 
tations could  t>e  explained.  But  today's 
high  employment  and  active  economy 
cuts  out  all  need  for  such  restrictive 
measures.  The  arguments  that  the  Jobs 
of  our  younger  citizens  will  be  threatened 
in  any  way  Is  ridiculous. 

In  supporting  legislation  to  improve 
the  existing  social  security  laws,  I  am 
primarily  interested  in  the  enactment  of 
measures  which  will  allow  our  elder  citi- 
zens to  help  themselves.  Social  security 
was  never  meant  to  be  the  sole  support 
of  its  recipients.  It  was  meant  to  sup- 
plement individual  retirement  plans.  I 
believe  that  social  security  benefits 
should  be  treated  by  the  government  as 
any  other  private  annuity  fund  that  an 
individual  has  paid  into.  There  are  no 
private  annuity  programs  which  limit 
the  earnings  of  those  who  pay  into  it. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  Insure  access  to  the  means  needed 
to  provide  our  senior  citizens  with  the 
ordinary  decent  needs  of  living  charac- 
terized by  our  Americsm  society,  and  per- 
mit them  to  regain  their  thoughtful 
pride  and  self-respect  which  we  as  a 
nation  pursue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  to  take  favorable  action  on  it. 


COPYRIGHT  LAWS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BtrrroN]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  2512 — the  first  major  re- 
vision of  the  cop3a-lght  laws  since  1909. 
Since  that  time,  major  changes  in  tech- 
nology have  rendered  an  overhauling  of 
the  statute  more  than  overdue. 

I  know  the  Copyright  Subcommittee 
has  spent  long  and  arduous  hours  of  de- 
liberation in  amending  the  copyright  law 
to  produce  a  bill  that.  In  ray  view,  will 


effectively  and  fairly  accommodate  con- 
filcting  interest,  while  encouraging  au- 
thorship and  still  be  fair  to  users  of  copy- 
righted works.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Chairman  Kastenmxier,  and  the  other 
members  of  Subcommittee  No.  3,  for  the 
extremely  competent  work  done  on  this 
legislation.  The  Register  of  Copyrights, 
Mr.  Kaminstein,  has  said: 

No  federal  law  that  I  know  of  wUl  have 
been  more  thoroughly  considered  or  more 
carefully  developed,  and  none  will  have  a 
better  documented  legislative  history. 

As  a  member  of  the  Authors  League 
of  America,  I  have  followed  with  much 
Interest  the  various  provisions  of  tliis 
proposed  law.  I  insert  in  the  Recou>  at 
tills  point  a  list  of  provisions  that  i>ar- 
ticularly  affect  the  league's  memtiership: 

(a)  Establishes  copyright  on  new  works 
for  the  author's  life  and  50  years,  and  ex- 
tends existing  copyrlghU  by  19  years. 

(b)  Recognizes  tiie  Judicial  doctrine  of 
"fair  use"  as  the  solution  to  the  "copying" 
problem;  and  preserves  the  author's  right  to 
prevent  the  copyright  of  his  work  beyond 
the  limits  of  "fair  mm" — whether  for  educa- 
tional or  other  purposes. 

(c)  Preserves  the  dramatlsf  s  right  to  pub- 
lic performance  of  his  work,  whether  for 
profit  or  not. 

(d)  AUows  authors  to  terminate  long-term 
assignments  35  years  after  they  are  executed. 

(e)  Requires  payment  for  use  of  music  in 
juke  boxes. 

(f)  Requires  the  author's  permlslson  for 
uses  of  musical  and  literary  works  in  non- 
profit televlsoQ,  other  than  programs  which 
are  part  of  regular  classroom  teaching  activi- 
ties. Dramatic  works  cannot  be  used  In  any 
event  without  permission. 

(g)  Eliminates  the  more  restrictive  pro- 
visions of  the  "Manufacturing  Clause." 

(h)  Increases  the  fee  to  composers  for  re- 
cordings of  their  music  made  under  the  com- 
pulsory license  clause. 


BEHIND  CALIFORNIA'S  SCIENTIPIC 
PREEMINENCE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  liie  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recced  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  California  has  occupied  an  enviable 
position  in  her  ability  to  attract  and  hold 
the  world's  most  eminent  scientists  and 
in  the  prosperity  that  accrues  therefrom. 
Almost  half  of  America's  Nobel  Prize 
winners  are  located  here,  along  with  158 
members  of  the  prestigious  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

A  year  ago,  in  an  effort  to  discover  the 
secret  of  California's  attractiveness  to 
scientists,  a  survey  was  made  of  memt>ers 
of  the  National  Academy.  They  were 
asked  how  California  can  continue  to 
maintain  her  lead  in  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolution.  Their  respons- 
es demonstrated  that  freedom  and  In- 
dependence in  the  search  for  knowledge 
are  key  criteria;  that  the  opportunity  for 
intellectual  exchange  with  talented  col- 
leagues Is  also  a  strong  drawing  card; 
and  that  scientists,  as  other  citizens, 
place  a  heavy  premium  on  good  schools 
for    their    children,    on    clean    air    to 
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breathe,  snd  on  the  oonaervstion  of  nat- 
ural beauty. 

These  criteria  are  worthy  of  note  by  all 
dtlzens.  for  every  scientist  who  leaves 
one  State  to  live  and  work  In  another 
costs  the  State  he  leaves  a  minimum  of 
150.000  a  year,  according  to  one  author- 
ity. And  this  modest  appraisal  is  based 
on  averages  that  take  no  accoimt  of  the 
exceptional  scientist — of  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  many — whose 
Individual  reputation  attracts  millions  of 
dollars  In  research  funds  to  the  univer- 
sity or  corporation  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated, or  whose  work  may  form  the  basis 
for  creation  of  an  entire  new  industry. 

For  example,  the  modem  American 
canning  Industry,  with  its  annual  dollar 
volume  of  more  than  $5  billion,  became 
possible  through  development  of  the  heat 
sterilization  technique  at  the  Unlver^ty 
of  California's  Hooper  Foundation  in  San 
Prandsco  40  years  ago — a  development 
that  eliminated  the  threat  of  botulism, 
the  deadliest  form  of  food  poisoning.  In 
more  recent  years.  Indlvldua]  scientists 
have  almost  single-handledly  made  pos- 
sible the  evolution  of  the  aerospace  and 
electronics  Industries  of  California 
through  university-related  research. 
Economist  E.  P.  Denlson.  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  attributes 
18  percent  of  the  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product  between  1929  and  1957 
to  new  knowledge  developed  through  re- 
search. 

With  engineers  as  with  scientists,  each 
represents  additional  jobs — and  tax- 
payers— for  those  he  supervises  or  trains, 
and  for  those  whose  future  employment 
is  made  possible  by  his  present  work. 
Prof.  William  Shockley,  a  Nobel  Prize 
laureate  at  Stanford  University,  has 
illustrated  this  with  his  concept  of  the 
"engineer  multiplier."  Shockley  esti- 
mates that  each  engineer  graduated  by 
Qur  universities  represents  40  jobs  in 
the  future. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  statements  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  explaining 
why  they  have  chosen  to  live  and  work  in 
California: 

W.  K.  H.  Panofsky,  director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center: 

There  Is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  primary  reason  for  California's  leader- 
ship In  scientific  and  technical  talent  lies  In 
Its  state  university  and  state  colleges.  .  .  . 
This  leadership  Is  being  recognized  nation- 
wide and  Is  leading  to  similar  Improvements 
In  the  eastern  states  where  the  state  univer- 
sity systems  have  had  little  slgnlflcance 
relative  to  the  private  Institutions. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  eminence 
of  the  universities  of  the  State  of  California 
will  not  continue  automatically  unless  con- 
tinuing attention  Is  given  to  many  of  the 
problems  inherent  to  the  growth  of  the 
system.  I  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue In  the  future  the  high  academic  stand- 
ards, the  general  independence  of  the  uni- 
versities from  political  influence,  and  the 
tolerance  shown  of  independent  stud^t 
actlTltlea. 

It  Is  qtilte  easy  for  well-meaning  critics 
to  over-estimate  the  damage  which  can 
aocrue  on  the  University  by  Ill-considered 
actions  or  expressions  but  to  under-estlmate 
the  damage  which  would  accrue  to  the  Unl- 
v«rslty  In  the  long  run  If  the  freedom  for 
such  expressions  were  restricted.  In  addi- 
tion there  are,  of  course,  the  more  down-to- 
earth  matters  of  financing  of  these  pubUc 


institutions.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
California  as  a  state  has  gained  both  ma- 
terial and  tntellecttial  values  throiigh  its 
university  system  greatly  In  excess  of  the 
funds  Invested  in  it,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  state  can  continue  and  In  fact  In- 
crease Its  policy  of  generosity  In  this  respect. 
A  second  factor  I  would  like  to  mentton 
Is  that  In  the  Ixm  Angeles  area,  but  sven 
more  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region,  thera 
is  excellent  croes-fertlllzatlon  between  the 
academic  and  indu»trlal  communities.  This 
has  worked  to  mutual  advantage  to  both 
parties:  by  Introducing  new  basic  Ideas  into 
the  Industrial  community  and  by  giving 
technical  support  to  major  scientific  enter- 
prises. ...  It  U  this  cooperation  between 
science  and  technology  which  the  state 
should  continue  to  encoiirage  and  which  cer- 
tainly constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  the 
attractiveness  of  CaUXomla  to  th«  sclentlfio 
community. 

Another  Stanford  scientist,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  Carl  Djerassl,  wrote: 

In  my  opinion,  the  chief  reason  for  CaU- 
fomla's  pre-eminence  In  sdentlflc  personnel 
Is  not  so  much  the  climate  or  its  geography 
but  the  quality  of  Its  Institutions.  As  long 
as  this  Is  maintained,  or  better  still,  even 
Improved,  and  If  additional  Institutions, 
such  as  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Stanford  University.  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  etc.,  are  created,  it  is  very  likely 
that  this  lead  will  not  only  be  continued 
but  Increased.  .  .  . 

To  maintain  Callfomla's  lead  In  sclentlfio 
manptower,  I  would  say  that  principal  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  supporting  the 
University  of  California  system  and  to  avoid 
any  Interference  with  the  .  .  .  concept  of 
"academic  freedom."  Once  momentum  In  a 
university  Is  lost,  or  only  a  few  key  indi- 
viduals are  sufllclently  dissatisfied  to  Itmrn, 
then  It  frequently  takes  an  enormous  effort 
and  a  long  period  to  rectify  this  stats  of 
affairs. 

Prof.  Walter  H.  Ifunk,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Geophsrslcs  and 
Planetary  Physics.  San  Diego,  wrote: 

When  I  was  elected  (to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences),  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  geophy^lat  to  get  into  the 
Academy  if  he  was  a  Callfomlan.  Subse- 
quently it  seemed  almost  impossible  unless 
he  was  from  California.  But  this  favorable 
situation  Is  deteriorating  following  the 
President's  request  for  a  more  eqtiltable 
distribution  of  Federal  university  research 
funds.  The  effect  Is  now  beglnzling  to  be 
felt,  with  California  coming  out  on  the 
losing  end. 

During  the  last  six  months,  I  served  on  a 
panel  of  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  to  examine  the  future  of  ocean- 
ography. We  came  away  with  the  conclusion 
that  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography 
(San  Diego)  is  the  leading  institution;  yet 
Its  support  by  the  State  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  relative  suppwrt  given  by 
Hawaii  and  Florida  to  their  oceanographlc 
labcH-atorles.  At  one  time  the  State  provided 
the  principal  research  support  at  Scrlpps. 
At  present,  the  overhead  contribution  from 
government  contracts  that  Scrlpyps  returns 
to  the  State  and  statewide  University  jiut 
about  balances  what  It  receives  from  the 
State.  We  are  reding  the  rewards  of  past 
State  support. 

I  find  it  somewhat  awkward  to  respond  to 
the  question  of  what  can  be  done  by  saying : 
give  us  more  money.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
compelling  reason  why  the  State  should  sup- 
port academic  studies  of  such  California- 
oriented  problems  as  oceanography  and  seis- 
mology. The  industrial  development  In 
these  fields  can  be  substantial  .  .  .  The  new 
government  policy  is  increasingly  unfavor- 
able to  California  universities,  and  the  most 
talented  scientist*  will  go  where  they  can 
do  their  job  most  effectively,    I  am  sure  this 


means  more  than  climate  and  scenery.  Wa 
lost  one  member  of  the  Academy  to  MJ.T. 
because  be  felt  support  in  geophysics  would 
be  better  there  than  here.  I  think  others 
will  leave  unless  there  Is  some  indication 
that  the  State  of  California  takes  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  these  problems  commensu- 
rate to  that  taken  In  other  states. 

Prof,  of  Chemistry  James  R.  Arnold, 
also  of  the  San  Diego  campus,  responded 
by  describing  an  attractive  Job  offer  from 
a  major  university  in  Texas: 

In  terms  of  salary,  fringe  benefits,  and 
most  important  of  all  to  me,  guaranteed  state 
funds  for  research,  this  p>osltion  was  better 
than  that  enjoyed  by  any  Nobel  laiireate  at 
the  University  of  California,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  did  not  accept — I  would  rather 
stay  in  California,  even  at  a  oonslderablee 
price.  But  clearly  they  are  no  longer  fol- 
lowing in  our  footsteps.  This  school  has  al- 
ready attracted  several  top-flight  people 
within  the  last  six  months,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly over  the  next  five  years  build  it- 
self a  national  reputation.  It  will  then  have 
cancelled  nearly  all  its  disadvantages,  except 
climate  and  scenery.  Since  the  supply  of 
flrst-rate  people  is  not  elastic,  ova  recruiting 
will  suffer,  and  Indeed  vmless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken we  will  begin  to  lose  people. 

Astronomer  George  H.  Herbig,  of  tht 
Lick  Observatory  staff,  Santa  Cruz,  de- 
scribed Job  offers  at  salaries  30  to  50  per- 
cent above  his  present : 

If  other  states  now  seek  the  economic  spin- 
off that  oomes  from  a  bxistllng  academic  en- 
vironment, they  are  likely  to  be  able  (at  least 
In  principle)  to  duplicate  or  exceed  Cal- 
ifornia of  the  19S0'8  in  every  respect  except 
climate.  And  If  other  attractions  are  built 
to  a  sufllclently  high  level,  they  can  compete 
effectively  despite  any  climatic  advantage 
th»t  CaUfomls  has. 

Professor  of  Physics  Joseph  E^plan,  of 
UCLA,  wrote: 

The  problem  of  California  today  is  to  main- 
tain the  past  growth  and  to  at  least  main- 
tain the  lead  that  It  has  acquired  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  Other  states  are  aware  of 
Callfomla's  lead  and  are  trying  to  overcome 
It.  Among  these,  Texas  and  New  York  are 
perhaps  the  most  active.  Possibly  our  great- 
est single  need  for  maintaining  this  lead  Is 
to  make  cert&ln  that  our  planning  is  realistic 
and  effective.  Unlimited  competition  for 
funds,  bad  administration  of  such  funds,  will 
soon  show  their  bad  effects.  The  State  must 
have  the  benefit  of  good,  objective  advice  In 
the  area  of  academic  development,  as  In  other 
areas.  I  am  certain  that  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  the  people  who  can  give  such 
advice. 

Nobel  laureate  and  Professor  of  Physics 
Emlllo  O.  Segre,  of  Berkeley,  reported: 

I  came  to  California  because  I  was  anxious 
to  have  access  to  the  cyclotron  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  In  fact.  I  had  Indi- 
rectly used  the  machine  already  In  my  native 
Italy.  This  Instrument  has  been  one  of  my 
main  research  tools,  and  as  long  as  Berkeley 
had  the  primacy  in  accelerators  I  would  not 
consider  leaving  (except,  of  course,  for  war 
work  at  Los  Alamos  or  other  emer- 
gencies). .  .  .  But  California,  as  of  now, 
has  lost  the  primacy  In  the  accelerators. 

The  deterioration  of  our  physical  environ- 
ment la  appalling.  Any  lover  of  nature  has 
reason  to  be  deeply  concerned.  I  would  cer- 
tainly put  conservation  and  recreation  as  one 
of  the  most  urgent  and  serious  problems  of 
the  State. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
has  been  shaken  by  student  unrest  and  con- 
nected events.  I  do  not  think  the  damage  Is 
very  serious,  but  there  are  some  alarming 
trends:   for  Instance,  u  Chairman  of  the 
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Physics  Department,  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  observe  an  Increasing  difficulty  In  recruit- 
ing the  best,  most  desirable  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  reason  Is  mainly  financial  and 
tbe  Teaching  Assistant  cut  has  had  a  dele- 
terious effect.  This  is  a  trend  dangerous  for 
the  State  of  California.  The  Importation  of 
the  cream  of  students  Is  a  tremendous  In- 
tangible asset  for  the  State,  worth  much 
more  than  the  money  involved. 

Dr.  James  Bonner,  professor  of  biology 
at  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  reported: 

I  myself  came  to  California  as  a  graduate 
student,  that  Is.  to  earn  my  PhJ).  degree.  I 
came  to  California  because  of  Its  excellent 
universities.  My  only  difficulty  was  in  de- 
ciding between  Caltech  and  Berkeley.  I 
ebose  the  former  and  I've  been  here  ever 
since.  The  excellence  of  its  academic  insti- 
tutions has  been  in  my  estimation  the  prin- 
cipal reason  tat  the  influx  at  scientists  into 
California.  .  .  . 

The  best  scientists  of  our  country  today 
can  go  to  any  institution  in  the  n.8.  which 
tbey  wish.  They  choose  to  go  to  institutions 
«hlch  have  strong  research  programs  staffed 
by  able  people.  Young  scientists  come  to 
California  from  other  institutions,  attracted 
by  our  own  strong  university  system.  They 
put  down  roots;  they  work  in  the  university 
for  a  few  years  and  either  stay  in  the  univer- 
■Ity  system  or  leave  it  to  go  Into  Industry — 
naturally  remaining  in  California  where  their 
roots  are.  We  see  the  result  of  this  univer- 
sity Initiated  migration  in  the  great  research 
and  development  areas  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia. The  aircraft  Industry,  for  example, 
started  {M-actlcally  single-handedly  by  Pro- 
fSHor  Theodore  von  Karman  at  Caltech  In 
the  I920's;  the  great  electronics  industry  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Beckman  and  Simon  Ramo, 
both  Caltech  aliminl  In  Southern  California. 
We  see  It  In  the  enormous  electronic  Industry 
which  has  sprung  up  along  the  Stanford- 
Berkeley  axis.  We  can  see  the  same  thing 
around  the  other  oenters  .  .  .  the  MTT-Har- 
Tard  axis  in  particular. 

Berkeley.  Stanford  and  Caltech  have  been 
the  magnets  in  California  for  scientists  In 
the  past.  UCLA  is  becoming  such  a  magnet 
today.  .  .  .  The  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  have  done  a  magnificent  Job  of 
creating  two  new  elite  institutions  from 
•cratch  in  the  University  of  California  at  La 
Jolla  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine.  So  imaginatively  and  bo  well  have 
tliese  new  Institutions  been  founded,  with 
nich  care  as  to  the  selection  of  the  initial 
staff,  that  they  are  already  truly  elite  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  We  can  see  already  that 
the  University  of  Oalifomla  at  San  Diego  is 
a  national  center  of  distinguished  work  in 
biological  sciences  and  is  attracting  many 
new  scientists  to  its  area. 

So,  to  keep  ahead  in  California's  scientific 
pre-eminence,  what  is  required  in  my  setl- 
matlon  Is  that  we  must  keep  our  university 
•ystem  of  highest  caliber.  Our  unlversltlee 
must  be  staffed  by  great  people,  well  financed 
uut  properly  housed.  We  can  help  to  keep 
our  state  attractive  too  by  being  sure  that 
education  at  the  lower  levels  is  of  highest 
«llber,  which  It  certainly  now  is.  so  that 
•dentists  can  feel  that  their  children  are 
better  educated  here  than  in  other  states. 

We  can  try  to  keep  our  state  one  in  which 
SraclouH  living  can  be  practiced.  We  have  al- 
'XMly  had  some  scientist  defectors  from 
Southern  California  who  have  blamed  smog 
ud  gone  north.  Let  us  do  what  we  can 
about  smog  and  about  traffic  congestion.  But 
above  all  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
vorld  of  scientific  InstltuUons,  them  that 
have  gets — the  rich  get  richer,  and  the  poof 
K«t  poorer.  This  is  an  unfortunate  but  aad 
'act.  It's  fortunate  for  us  that  we're  rich 
ud  we  can  capitalize  on  it.    Let  tu  do  so. 

Dr.  wmard  F.  Ubby.  Nobel  laureate  In 
ehemlstry  at  UCLA,  wrote : 


Education  is  almost  the  largest  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  business  In  the 
world  today.  In  California  it  has  come  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  of  leadership  essentially  un- 
paralleled in  aU  of  history.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  massive,  high-quality  type 
of  education  to  which  we  aspire  become  pos- 
sible elsewhere  In  the  country  and  in  the 
world.  We  should  make  it  clear  to  all  who 
are  interested  what  our  methods  are  and  how 
we  do  things.  Although  It  is  necessary  to 
charge  tuition  for  out-of-state  students,  per- 
haps some  plan  for  more  scbolarsbipe  would 
be  wise. 

Dr.  Karl  Polkers,  president  of  Stanford 
Research  InsUtute,  in  his  reply  of  May 
2,  1966.  described  the  factors  which  led 
to  his  decision  to  reside  in  California : 

First  of  all.  the  technological  environment 
of  the  State  has  fostered  the  growth  of  many 
intellectually  stimulating  business  organiza- 
tions, among  them  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute. .  .  . 

Secondly,  and  highly  Important  from  my 
point  of  view.  Is  the  existence  of  a  highly 
regarded  intellectual  community  in  the  Bay 
Area  centered  about  the  excellent  educa- 
tional Institutions,  notably  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Again,  from  my  own  professional 
point  of  view,  the  existence  of  a  great  medical 
facility  at  Stanford  greatly  increases  the  at- 
tractlveneos  of  the  area. 

From  the  environmental  standpoint,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  three  areas  which  must  re- 
ceive continuing  attention  If  the  State  of 
California  Is  to  continue  in  Its  leading  role 
in  attracting  top  scientmc  talent.  These 
are: 

(a)  Continued  emphasis  on  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  the  edu- 
cational system. 

(b)  Provision  of  an  efficient  transit  sys- 
tem Including  all  forms  of  transportation. 

(c)  Control  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.  Nobel  laureate  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  California. 
San  Diego,  wrote: 

As  to  the  reasons  for  the  concentration  of 
eminent  men  of  science  In  various  regions,  I 
would  place  first  and  foremost  the  quality  of 
the  universitieB  in  the  area.  In  California 
the  most  Important  institution  Is  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  of  course  ita  oldest 
branch  at  Berkeley  Is  by  all  odds  the  most 
Important.  The  other  campuses  are  making 
distinct  contributions  and  becoming  more 
important  relative  to  Berkeley  as  time  goes 
on.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  New  York  and 
Boston  areas  is  due  to  the  exceUent  univer- 
sities there,  and  that  is  also  true  of  the 
Chicago  complex. 

I  think  there  are  other  things  and  it  is 
difficult  to  place  them  in  order.  An  impor- 
tant point  Is  Uving  conditions:  pleasantness 
of  climate,  cleanliness  of  surroundings,  free- 
dom from  slum  conditions,  and — a  key 
point — good  schools  for  the  children.  ,  .  , 
California  has  maintained  an  exceUent  school 
system  throughout  the  years  and  this  at- 
tracts people  who  have  a  concern  for  their 
children. 

I  really  believe  that  the  Los  Angeles  area 
is  going  to  have  serious  difficulty  in  attract- 
ing scientific  people  unless  the  smog  problem 
is  solved  in  some  way.  It  has  already  be- 
come an  important  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  some  at  present,  and  I  believe  It 
will  get  worse  unless  the  problem  is 
solved.  .  .  .  However,  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  keep  on  doing  what  we  are  now 
doing:  maintaining  an  excellent  university 
and  college  system  in  our  state  institutions, 
hoping  that  the  private  institutions  keep  up 
their  end  also,  and  continuing  to  maintain 
excellent  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
These  are  more  important  than  any  other 
single  thing. 

Dr.  O.  Ledyard  Stebblns,  professor  of 
genetics  at  the  University  of  California, 


Davis,  replied  that  he  had  chosen  Cali- 
fornia for  two  basic  reasons : 

One  is  the  intellectual  standing  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  vinparalleled 
opportunities  which  it  gives  to  Its  faculty 
to  exercise  their  brain  power  and  imagina- 
tion in  both  research  and  teaching.  ...  I 
quickly  found  the  academic  atmosphere  of 
Berkeley  very  much  to  my  liking  and  even 
turned  down  an  offer  to  return  to  Har- 
vard. .  .  . 

My  interest  In  the  University  stimulated 
me  to  accept  the  challenge  offered  me  In 
19S0  to  build  a  Genetic  Department  on  the 
Davis  campus;  a  decision  which  I  have  never 
regretted.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  how 
the  Master  Plan  has  resulted  in  spreading 
the  high  Intellectual  sUndards  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  continuation  of  this 
Plan.  In  short,  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia system  is.  In  my  opinion,  the  finest  In 
the  world,  and  I  woiild  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances exchange  my  position  In  it  with 
one  anywhere  else.  .  .  . 

My  second  reason  for  being  an  enthusias- 
tic adopted  Calif ornian  Is  the  great  diversity 
of  natui^   resources  which  our  state  pos- 


ESTABLISHING  A  PERMANENT 
POLICY  PROHrBmNQ  FURTHER 
MAJOR  ALTERATION  OP  THE 
CAPITOL  EXCEPT  FOR  STRUC- 
TURAL AND  SAFETY  REASONS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rkid]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  jx>lnt  in  the  Rccord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
recently  submitted  a  report  which  pre- 
sents further  evidence  that  the  Capitol 
should  be  restored  In  its  present  form, 
rather  than  be  extended  and  substan- 
tially altered. 

After  5  months  of  study,  the  architects' 
committee  has  concluded  that  all  ex- 
terior paint  be  removed  and  that  stones 
that  are  structurally  unsoimd  be  re- 
placed with  the  same  sandstone  material 
as  the  original  wall.  In  my  judgment, 
this  proposal,  based  on  the  studies  of 
experts,  has  historical.  prsM:tlcal,  and 
economic  advantages  over  the  plan  to 
extend  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  and 
add  4.5  acres  of  floor  space. 

In  addition,  the  AIA  report  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  of 
"highly  experienced  professionals"  to 
implement  a  master  plan  for  future  con- 
struction on  Capitol  Hill.  I  Introduced 
legislation  on  the  first  day  of  this  ses- 
sion to  set  up  a  Commission  on  Architec- 
ture and  Planning  for  the  CJapitol  in  or- 
der that  any  further  construction  of  this 
building  will  be  consistent  with  its  his- 
torical heritage  and  artistic  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  appro- 
priate ofllcers  of  the  Congress  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  ALA  report  and 
especially  to  the  suggestion  by  AIA  Pres- 
ident Charles  M.  Nes,  Jr..  that  we  estab- 
lish a  permanent  policy  prohibiting  any 
further  major  alteration  of  the  Capitol 
"other  than  that  absolutely  necessary  for 
structural  and  safety  reasons."         ->•<  ^^ 
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TWO  LADS  FROM  BOISE  SHOW  IBM 
SOMETHENQ  ABOUT  IBM  COM- 
PUTERS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McCluri]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu}  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
titled "Two  Lads  Prom  Boise  Show  IBM 
Something  About  1MB  Computers"  illus- 
trates again  the  Jack-the-glant-klller 
qualities  of  the  citizens  of  my  State. 
The  people  of  Idaho  do  not  brag  a  great 
deal  about  their  accomplishments,  but  In 
their  own  quiet  way,  they  are  making  an 
impact  on  today's  world  uimiatched  by 
the  people  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country. 

The  Journal's  article  tells  how  two 
employees  of  Boise  Cascade,  Ronnie  Tim 
Hopplns  and  Noah  W.  Tadlock,  Jr.,  de- 
vised a  computer  system  that  had  sty- 
mied IBM  engineers.  I  salute  these 
young  men  and  herewith  Insert  their 
story  into  the  Rkcoro: 
Two  IiASfl  From  Boise  Show  IBM  Sousthoig 

Abottt  IBM  Oomtrnita — Rohktk  Tim  Ain> 

Noah  Do  a  Job  That  "CotrLDN'x  Be  Donx" — 

A  HONOA  AND  A  CLOTRKS  DKIXB 

(By  Glynn  Mapes) 
BciSK,  lOARO. — Here  are  the  facta: 
International  Buslneae  Machines  Corp.  is 
a  56-year-old  computer  maker  from  Armonk, 
N.Y.  It  la  known  bb  IBM.  It  1b  well-known 
Is  Its  flald.  In  19«6,  It  earned  more  than 
$526  mliUon.  It  la  considered  an  expert  in 
computer  doings.  It  recently  said  no  system 
could  be  developed  to  convert  existing  com- 
puter programs  to  fit  some  new,  faster  com- 
puters. 

Bonnie  Tim  Hopplns  Is  a  as-year-old 
worker  at  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  a  n»ker  of 
wood  producte.  He  la  from  Nampa,  Idaho, 
and  la  known  as  Ron  or  Ronnie  Tim.  He  la 
not  wen-known  in  the  computer  field.  In 
1966  be  earned  $11,100.  He  once  flunked 
the  ClvU  Service  exam  to  be  a  mailman. 

Noah  Wllbert  Tadlock  Jr.  Is  23  years  old. 
He  works  with  Ron.  He  Is  a  gangUng  lad  with 
a  reputation  for  abeent-mlndednees.  In  1966 
he  earned  $8,400.  He  Is  not  at  all  sure  be 
passed  his  recent  test  for  promotion  to  air- 
man second  class  in  the  Idaho  Air  National 
Guard. 

Ron  and  Noah  said  IBM  was  wrong,  that  a 
conversion  system  could  be  developed.  IBM 
gave  a  ccvporate  scoff.  Ron  and  Noah  set  to 
work.  In  two  months  of  sometimes  roimd- 
tbe-clock  work,  the  pair,  sustained  by  Cokes 
and  candy  bars,  solved  the  problem.  IBM 
concedes  the  system  works.  Its  lame  com- 
ment:   "We   can't   knock   success." 

"TOE    PmOMISKD    LAKD" 

As  a  result,  Boise  Cascade  Is  suddenly  in 
the  computer  biislness.  The  conversion  sys- 
tem has  been  named  Exodus  ("Because  It 
delivers  the  goods  In  the  promised  land," 
blandly  explains  a  marketing  executive  who 
helped  name  It)  and  Is  selling  for  $9,000. 
Marketing  men  see  a  market  for  600  Exodus 
systems — which  consist  of  a  100-page  manual 
and  8.000  punched  cards — and  expect  to  have 
several  sales  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

"It  may  look  like  Just  a  pile  of  punched 
cards  to  you,  but  to  us  it's  pure  gravy."  a 
Boise  Cascade  official  happily  tells  a  visitor. 

Boise  Cascade  figures  It  alone  saved  $160.- 
000  by  using  Exodus  to  recede  the  company's 
428  computer  prosrama.    More  important,  It 


says.  It  saved  18,000  hours  of  programer  time, 
which  now  can  be  devoted  to  other  corporate 
projects. 

The  few  customers  so  far  also  swear  by 
the  system.  "It's  worth  $20,000  easily,"  says 
Edward  Hunter,  a  systems  planning  c^clal  of 
Security  Plrst  National  Bank  In  Loe  Angelea. 
He  adds,  "These  two  guys  took  a  hard-beaded 
approach  and  did  the  Job.  It's  about  time 
somebody  did." 

Why  didn't  IBM  develop  the  system  Itself? 
"We  dont  have  unlimited  resources,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  the  company,  which  has  assets 
of  more  than  $4.6  billion.  "And  other  things 
that  we  felt  were  more  lmp<H-tant  took  prece- 
dence." Besides,  IBM  experts  repeatedly 
told  Boise  Cascade  that  such  a  system 
couldn't  be  designed. 

Boise  Cascade  offered  to  sell  the  Ezodua 
rights  to  IBM  for  $100,000  a  few  months  ago, 
but  IBM  rejected  the  offer.  "It's  a  good 
thing  IBM  turned  us  down.  We  dldnt 
know  what  we  had  at  the  time."  says  Ralph 
E.  Hull,  Boise  Cascade's  director  of  data  proc- 
essing. The  wood  products  company  now 
has  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  a  Los  Angeles 
computer  services  concern,  handle  the  mark- 
eting In  return  for  33%  of  the  sale  price. 
Computer  Sciences  has  refined  the  system 
a  bit. 

HAIBCTTTS   AND   SHOX   SHINES 

The  system  has  made  Ron  and  Noah  heroes 
of  sorts  In  this  state  capital  of  60,000  popula- 
tion. Early  this  year,  a  few  weeks  after  their 
success.  Ron  recalls,  "Noah  and  I  were  told 
to  get  haircuts  and  sboe  shine*.  We  figured 
something  was  up."  It  was.  They  were 
Tishered  Into  the  office  of  Boise  Cascade  Pres- 
ident Robert  V.  Hansberger,  who  presented 
them  each  with  100  shares  of  Boise  Cascade 
stock,  worth  about  $3300.  (The  company 
also  gtkve  them  a  oheck  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
the  stock.)  The  two  young  men  bad  little 
to  say  to  Mr.  Hansberger.  "What  do  you  say 
to  a  corporate  president?"  Noah  asked  his 
boss  later. 

They  both  got  promotions  and  raises,  too. 
Ron,  who  has  been  with  Boise  Cascade  four 
years,  got  a  $126  a  month  raise,  to  $12,600 
a  year.  Noah,  who  has  been  here  three  years, 
got  a  $180  a  month  increase,  to  $10,200  a 
year. 

Noah  celebrated  bis  windfall  by  buying  a 
new  clothes  drier  to  make  life  easier  for  bis 
wife,  who  Is  expecting  their  first  chUd.  He 
also  Is  considering  Investing  In  stocks,  "but 
right  now  the  market  sort  of  scares  me." 
Ron,  who  Is  married  and  has  three  children. 
Is  considering  using  some  of  his  new  afflu- 
ence to  trade  In  bis  Honda  motorcycle  for  a 
bigger  model. 

The  young  men  say  they  have  rejected  a 
doaen  Job  offera — some  at  nearly  twice  their 
present  salaries — since  they  developed  Exodus. 
Ron  turned  that  offer  down  for  both  of  them, 
saying  they  wanted  to  remain  In  Boise.  Com- 
puter Sciences  then  offered  to  create  a  special 
branch  office  in  Boise  for  the  pair,  but  they 
still  said  no. 

The  two  were  determined  from  the  start  to 
develop  the  program,  which  they  figured  all 
along  could  be  solved.  "IBM's  attitude  really 
egged  us  on,"  says  Ron.  "They  looked  at  us 
like  we  were  hicks  and  asked  that  If  Boeing 
and  General  Motors  didn't  try  It,  what  made 
us  think  we  could  do  It?"  On  the  other  hand, 
an  IBM  systems  engineer  In  Boise,  ranking 
low  on  the  corporate  lewlder,  offered  the  two 
encouragement  and  even  assistance  In  writ- 
ing the  conversion  program. 

Sequestered  In  wlndowless  offices  at  Boise 
Cascade's  data  processing  center,  Ron  and 
Noah  worked  separately,  sometimes  meeting 
In  stormy  bull  sessions  lasting  well  Into  the 
nights  and  weekends.  Here,  the  two  lost 
their  characteristic  reserve.  "We  always  work 
best  while  arguing,"  says  Noah.  Fellow  pro- 
gramers,  hearing  the  squabbles,  soon  learned 
to  leave  the  two  alone. 

Felled  by  the  flu  for  two  weeks.  Noah  con- 
tinued to  write  the  program  from  his  bed, 
debating  with  Ron  over  the  phoaae.     Later 


on.  be  worked  nights  while  serving  a  stint 
In  the  National  Guard.  Bon  spent  several 
days  of  bis  vacation  testing  the  system  on  t 
big  IBM  computer  In  Seattle. 

"The  worst  tiling  about  working  with  these 
guys  was  getting  them  to  go  home,"  saya 
Mr.  Hull.  theU  boss. 

The  system  Ron  and  Noah  developed  con- 
verts existing  Model  1410  computer  pro- 
grams, which  were  developed  at  great  ex- 
pense, to  fit  the  staggering  potentials  of  the 
so-called  third  generation  of  computers,  such 
as  the  IBM  Model  360. 

Now,  Ron  and  Noah  are  working  on  an- 
other system  to  convert  programs  from  the 
Model  1401,  which  is  smaller  than  the  1410, 
to  the  360.  Computer  Sciences  already  has 
reserved  the  right  of  first  refusal  on  this  lat- 
est system,  for  which  It  sees  a  big  potential. 
There  are  at  least  seven  times  as  many  1401 
computers  Installed  as  there  are  1410b,  a 
Computer  Sciences  spokesman  says. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  at  least  one  prob- 
lem facing  the  new  system,  "We've  run 
clean  out  of  Biblical  names,'  says  a  Com- 
puter Science*  executive.  Exodus,  predicta- 
bly, followed  a  Computer  Sciences  program 
called  Genesis,  "^ut  Levltlcua  might  be  s 
bit  hard  to  take,"  be  says. 

IBM  won't  say  whether  It  Is  working  on 
any  conversion  system  Itself.  IBM  does  offer 
an  electronic  device  called  an  emulator, 
which  imitates  the  logic  of  an  older  com- 
puter on  a  new  one.  Thus,  users  can  run 
existing  programs  on  an  advanced  machine 
untU  the  programs  grow  outdated  and  have 
to  be  rewritten  anyway.  IBM  says. 

This  system,  though,  is  considerably  less 
useful  than  Exodus,  which  Is  essentially  a 
master  program  for  programing.  With  Exo- 
dus, the  computer  Itself  in  a  few  minutes  can 
rewrite  programs  that  would  take  highly 
paid  technicians  hours  or  days  to  do  by 
hand. 

What's  more,  the  emulators  can  turn  out 
to  be  more  expensive  than  the  Exodus  sys- 
tem. For  some  customers,  the  equipment  for 
emulators  would  cost  $6,000  a  month — with 
one  month's  cost  equaling  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Exodus.  Emulators  also 
limit  the  capablUtles  of  the  llghtnlng-fast 
360s.  Says  a  Midwestern  computer  user: 
"Running  one  of  these  hot  3608  with  an  emu- 
lator Is  like  forcing  Wordsworth  to  write 
nursery  rhymes." 
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THE  TANKER  DISASTER  BILL 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcors  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  give 
the  President  authority  to  take  any  nec- 
essary steps  to  alleviate  the  danger  cre- 
ated by  the  escape  of  oil  or  other  sub- 
stances from  vessels  incapacitated  by 
grounding  or  other  marine  disaster.  This 
bill  Is  Identical  to  one  being  mtroduced 
by  our  colleague  [Mr.  Keith!  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

This  legislation  is  Inspired  by  the  re- 
cent tragic  grounding  of  the  tanker  Tot- 
rev  Canyon  off  the  southern  coast  of 
England  and  Is  Intended  to  alleviate  the 
dangers  of  such  an  occurrence  off  our 
shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  bill  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  maritime  safety,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  irespon- 
slble   for   the   preserraUon  of  mariiM 


resources,  would  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine that  a  marine  disaster  was 
threatening  maritime  safety  or  marine 
life  and  Inform  the  President  of  that  fact. 
The  President  would  then  be  authorized 
to  alleviate  the  danger  by  measuies  such 
as  removal  of  cargo,  scavenging  or  en- 
trapping escaping  oil,  or  even  by  destroy- 
ing the  vessel  and  Its  cargo.  This  would 
correct  the  situation  that  occurred  off 
England  with  the  Torrey  Canyon  where 
no  one  knew  who  should  act  imtll  time 
for  effective  and  appropriate  action  had 
passed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  section  of  this 
bill  would  call  on  the  President  to  Join 
with  other  countries  to  alleviate  the  dan- 
gers of  hazardous  or  obnoxious  sub- 
stances being  released  in  a  marme  dis- 
aster. At  present  there  is  an  interna- 
tional convention  dealing  with  the  inten- 
tional release  of  oil  from  vessels  cleaning 
their  tanks  and  bilges  on  the  high  seas. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  con- 
vention or  agreement  dealing  with  the 
accidental  release  of  such  substances. 

I  tnut  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  will  give  early 
consideration  to  this  legislation. 


STATE  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENTS 
SUPPORT  CHANGES  IN  HIGHWAY 
BEAUTrPICA'nON  ACT 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  begun  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tion  Act  of  1965. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  Introduced 
legislation.  HJl.  4137,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed before  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
proposing  changes  in  the  existing  law  to 
overcome  problems  that  have  arisen  In 
certain  States  such  as  my  own  State  of 
Washington,  of  the  high  cost,  adminis- 
trative unworkabllity,  and  erosion  of 
traditional  State  and  local  government 
powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  secure  a 
wide  expression  of  views  on  this  Impor- 
tant subject  I  have  asked  the  head  of  the 
State  highway  department  in  each  State 
capital  for  his  views  on  this  matter  and 
so  that  my  colleagues  and  others  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  might  have  as  many 
viewpoints  as  possible  I  will  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  the  text  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  to  date.  All 
letters  do  not  specifically  endorse  my  bill, 
but  it  Is  abimdantly  clear  that  each 
writer  believes  the  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tion  Act  of  1965  Is  greatly  in  need  of  im- 
provement to  correct  obvious  flaws. 

The  text  of  these  letters  follows : 
Statk  or  AijvsKA, 
DxPABTKurr  or  Higrwats, 

April  3.  1997. 
R«  00-1041.       > 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Ptllt, 
Borne  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Pxixt  :  Thank  you  very  much  for 
•ending  me  a  copy  of  your  proposed  amend- 


ment to  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of 
1969.  Examination  of  your  bUl  indicates  that 
it  retaliu  the  basic  Intent  of  the  original 
legislation  and  yet  provides  a  much  more 
workable  system.  Frankly,  the  orlg;lnal  beau- 
tlflcatlon act  is  an  administrative  nightmare. 
I  earnestly  wish  you  success  In  steering 
your  amendment  through  congress  and  you 
may  be  assured  that  you  have  the  backing 
of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Highways. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warsen  C.  Gonnabon, 
Commis$loner  of  Hightoaya. 

Statk  or  Nxw  Jxrsbt, 
Dkpaxtmxnt  or  Transportation, 

Trenton,  March  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pxlly:  We  have  reviewed  H.R. 
4137  and  agree  that  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  aghway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of 
1965  has  much  to  commend  It. 

In  the  first  place  It  seems  to  be  much 
more  workable  in  that  both  sides  In  this 
controversial  subject  are  considered  In  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  practical  and 
Just  way. 

Roads  through  scenic  arecM  would  remain 
scenic  and  at  the  same  time,  the  remaining 
areas,  not  controlled  by  municipal  ordinance, 
would  continue  to  support  a  large  established 
advertising  Industry.  New  freeways  and  at 
least  10%  of  other  new  roads  could  be  des- 
ignated as  Boenlc. 

I  believe  the  proposed  amendment  would 
go  far  to  eliminate  most  of  the  objections 
from  both  sides. 
Sincerely, 

DAVm  J.  OOLSBXXC, 

Cofntniaaioner  of  Transportation. 

STATX  or  MiNNXSOTA, 

Department  or  Highways, 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  March  27. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  DXH. 

Dear  Mr.  Pzllt  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  attached  copy  of  your  proposed  bill. 

Minnesota  has  been  concerned  vrith  the 
problem  of  bUlboard  Jungles  and  abandoned 
signs  for  quite  a  few  years.  For  several  ses- 
sions our  legislature  had  proposed  sign  con- 
trol bUls  Introduced,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
did  pass  a  state  sign  law  before  Congress 
passed  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon  BUI  of 
1965. 

We  began  state  control  of  signs  on  July  1. 

1966,  and  In  the  short  time  our  law  has  been 
In  effect  it  is  surprising  to  learn  of  the  large 
number  of  signs  abandoned  by  their  owners. 
One  of  our  District  Highway  Department  Of- 
Qces  has  sent  out  6,970  notices  to  sign  own- 
ers. 2,061  permits  have  been  approved  and 
issued  to  date.  1,602  signs  were  removed  or 
notice  received  from  the  owner  that  the  signs 
would  be  removed  in  warmer  weather.  2,317 
owners  of  signs  have  apparently  abandoned 
their  signs.  A  second  District  Offlce  has  is- 
sued 1,178  permits  compared  to  2,900  notices 
mailed.    All  districts  have  similar  reports. 

Minnesota  Is  a  beautiful  state  and  most 
people  are  anxious  to  retain  that  beauty. 
With  more  and  more  signs  being  erected  the 
results  are  becoming  serious. 

I  found  your  bUl  interesting  and  can  see 
where  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  ad- 
minister than  the  proposed  state  bill  we  have 
presented  to  our  legislature.  However,  com- 
plete coverage  of  control  on  all  ova  primary 
trunk  and  Interstate  highways  Is  long  over- 
due as  you  can  see  by  the  experience  of  our 
District  Offices.  The  proposed  bill  now  be- 
fore our  legislature  amends  our  present  law 
so  that  it  more  nearly  comes  Into  compliance 
with  the  criteria  offered  in  the  January  lOth. 

1967,  Report  to  Congress.  If  this  amendment 
does  not  pass  in  the  remaining  days  of  this 
session,  we  feel  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  of 
the  10%  penalty,  amounting  In  our  case  to 


$16,000,000,  wUl  be  in  Jeopardy.    It  Is  abao- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  State  of  Mliinesota 
to  take  action  soon  to  avoid  the  penalty. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Jamieson, 

CommiswUmer. 


CoMMoirwxAi/rH  or  PntNarLVAKu, 

Department  or  Hicrwats, 
HarrUburg,  Pa.,  March  23.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pei.lt, 
Houae  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conorxsbman  Pkllt  :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  communication  of  March  18, 
1967  to  Mr.  Henry  D.  Harral,  Secretary  of 
Highways,  and  a  copy  of  HJl.  4187  which 
you  have  proposed  to  amend  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1865.  Having  replaced 
Mr.  Harral  as  Secretary  of  Highways,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  commenting  on  your 
proposal. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  compliment  you  for 
working  up  a  bill  with  which.  In  my  opinion, 
we  could  live  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Moreover,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  1966 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  BlU  should  be 
amended  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  preliminary  cost  estimates  provid- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  billboards  on  the 
Interstate  and  Primary  Systems  amounted  to 
$21,506,000.  Of  this  amount,  $14,609,000 
represents  the  cost  Involved  on  the  Primary 
Highway  System.  Although  a  great  deal  of 
effort  was  expended  In  developing  these  esti- 
mates, we  believe  the  figure  wUI  go  far  be- 
yond the  anticipated  amount.  It  should  be 
noted  the  cost  Involved  in  Implementing  this 
particular  provision  in  Tltle-I  would  be  as 
much  as,  if  not  greater,  to  the  Department 
than  the  10%  penalty  which  would  be  ^>- 
plled  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  If  It  were  not  Imple- 
mented. 

The  1965  Act  would  require  our  state  to 
control  billboards  along  1,686  miles  of  Inter- 
state Highways  and  7,546  miles  of  Federal 
Aid  Primary  Highways,  and  removal  of  ai>- 
proxlmately  40,000  signs.  The  proposed  blU, 
HJl.  4137,  would  likewise  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  billboards  on  the  1,686  mUes  of 
Interstate  Highways,  and  only  about  1,000 
and  2.000  miles  of  aoenic  highways,  now  a 
part  of  our  Primary  Highway  System.  This 
would  be  a  much  more  practical  and  work- 
able program  to  administer  and  carry  out. 

Secondly,  we  believe  the  present  blU  wUl 
create  a  financial  hardship  on  local  commu- 
nities that  now  have  zoning  controls  over 
billboards  and  Junkyards.  Many  of  these 
communities  have  police  powers,  which  do 
not  require  Just  compensation  to  the  bUl- 
board industry. 

Tour  provision.  Section  131(d)  would 
permit  the  state  to  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  exclusion  from  the  application  of  this  Act 
to  segments  of  highways  which  traverse  In- 
corporated municipalities  and,  thus,  this 
provision  would  not  create  a  financial  hard- 
ship on  those  communities  affected. 

Although  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  ef- 
fectively control  billboards  on  all  of  our 
highways.  In  order  to  alleviate  visual  sltuns, 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  sensible  be- 
ginning to  achieve  this  end  Is  a  practical  ap- 
proach, and  can  be  expanded  to  Include  ad- 
ditional highways  later  on  as  we  learn  more 
about  the  problem  and  Its  consequences. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  G.  Bartlett, 
Secretary  of  Highways. 

State  or  Ohio, 
Department  or  Highwats, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  March  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pellt:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  13.  1967  relative  to  your 
HJl.  4137.  which  would  modify  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965.  Tou  are  to  be 
commended  for  submitting  this  bill. 


CONGRESSlQNAi.  Rf  CORX)  -^  HQUS5 


April  6,  1967 


-  K  this  legislation  becomes  law,  It  should 
make  the  1S66  Act  much  more  workable, 
administratively  feasible  and  economically 
practical.  As  you  may  know,  we  here  In 
Ohio  have  "Home  Rule".  Permitting  our  In- 
corporated municipalities  to  control  adver- 
tising within  their  boundaries  certainly  meets 
with  this  concept  of  government.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  has  declared  that  the 
State  does  have  the  necessary  police  power 
to  control  outdoor  advertising  without  com- 
pensating property  owners  and  advertising 
companies  for  the  loes  of  revenue  created  by 
a  highway  constructed  at  public  expense. 
This  feature  of  HJl.  4137  allowing  the  State 
to  determine  Just  which  method  to  use  seems 
to  us  to  be  proper. 

The  above  oomments  are  also  applicable 
to  Section  13S.  (Junkyards).  The  Ohio 
Junkyard  Control  Law  is  also  based  on  the 
non-compensation  police  power  theory. 

There  is  one  area  in  which  we  believe  there 
waa  an  oversight  In  the  drafting  of  H.R.  4137 
that  should  be  clailfled.  The  action  for  local 
control  applies  to  both  the  Interstate  and 
Scenic  routes  in  Section  131(d),  however,  it 
omly  provides  the  option  for  Interstate  routes 
In  Section  136(g)  for  Junkyards.  In  the 
Qiiestlon  and  Answer  analysis  of  H.R.  4137 
In  the  next  to  la«t  question  (Page  6064  of 
the  Congressional  Record),  you  indicate  that 
the  control  of  both  advertising  and  Junk- 
yards would  be  in  effect  on  both  Interstate 
and  Scenic  Routes. 

We  have  indicated  to  Congressman  Klu- 
coiynski  that  there  are  many  sections  of  the 
proposed  regulations  last  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  which  appear  to 
be  unworkable.  Your  legislation  together 
With  revamped  regulations  should  provide  us 
vHh  a  tool  that  all  oould  live  with. 

Very  truly  yours. 
-  -J  P.  E.  AiasHrrsB, 

Director. 

FUMuna  Statb  Roao  DxpAaTMnrr, 

TaUaiiaaxe.  March  23. 1997. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pxllt, 
Hoiise  of  Bepretentative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  CoNCKxsaicAN  Pkllt:  Tour  letter  re- 
garding your  bill.  H.R.  4137.  by  which  you 
propose  to  amend  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
Act  of  1866  and  the  accompanying  materials 
were  deeply  appreciated. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  comments 
we  are  encloaing  herewith  a  copy  of  our 
letter  commenting  on  the  Highway  Beautl- 
flcatlon Act  and  previously  sent  to  Congress- 
man John  C.  Kluczynskl. 
Sincerely, 

A.  J.  Ixms. 
iMrecfor,  Right-of-Way  Division. 

FLORisa  Statb  Road  Dxpartmxmt, 

Tallahassee,  February  28, 1967. 
Hon.  John  C.  Kldcztnski, 
Chairman,     House     HoaOe     Suboommittee. 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Daxa  CoNcasssicAN  Klucztnsiu:  We  are 
grateful  for  yoxir  efforts  to  secure  much 
needed  revisions  of  the  gtUdelines  for  bill- 
board control  as  provided  by  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965.  In  addition  to 
the  griidellnes  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  Act 
Itself  needs  Important  modiflcatlons. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising section  of  the  Act  will  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  Intended.  On  the 
contrary,  there  Is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
It  will  create  worse  conditions  than  now 
exist. 

A  large  portion  of  Florida's  economy  is 
based  on  businesses  that  cater  to  tourists. 
In  the  main  tourists  come  to  Florida  via 
our  highways;  some  seventeen  million  cars 
per  year.  Many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  our 
tourist  oriented  businesses  are  largely.  If  not 
entirely,  dependent  upon  outdoor  advertis- 
ing. Aa  a  restUt  billboards  have  become  an 
Increasingly  easentlal  aad  valuable  advertis- 
ing medium. 


It  Is  unthinkable  that  our  many  attrac- 
tions and  tourist  facilities  will  discontinue 
the  use  of  outdoor  advertising.  The  660-foot 
setback  requirement  will  not  prove  a  deter- 
rent. The  copy  on  most  of  the  existing  bill- 
boards Is  legible  from  a  distance  of  660  feet 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
signs  Instead  of  being  removed  from  the 
highways  will  be  scattered  out  across  the 
landscape  in  ever  increasing  numbers  and 
sizes.  We  have  already  been  made  familiar 
with  proposed  signs  measuring  75  feet  by  160 
feet,  exclusive  of  guy  wires. 

Rents  of  land  for  billboard  space  have  al- 
ready In  many  Instances  feu:  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  Income  that  can  be  derived 
from  timber  growing.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  many  stretches  along  our 
highways  will  be  completely  denuded  of  trees 
back  a  distance  of  660  feet. 

The  proposed  guidelines  for  spacing  in 
zoned  and  unzoned  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial areas  present  another  problem.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  conceive  of  any  pro- 
cedure  by  which  the  signs  can  be  selected 
for  removal  in  these  areas  that  would  be 
logical,  equitable  or  noncontroverslal.  In 
addlUon  to  bickering  and  criticism  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  endless  litigation 
will  result. 

Another  glaring  weakness  of  the  Act  and 
the  guidelines.  Is  the  failure  to  face  up  to 
the  problem  presented  by  the  excepted  signs; 
those  advertising  property  for  sale  or  rent, 
those  advertising  activities  or  products  of  the 
farm  and  the  on-premlse  signs  at  places  of 
business.  Sign  Jungles  at  places  of  business 
are  among  the  worst  eyesores  along  our  high- 
ways both  In  and  out  of  municipalities  and 
they  often  create  appearances  that  are  worse 
than  Junkyards.  Service  signs  were  also 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  state.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  signs,  no  matter  how  general 
this  copy,  would  be  discriminatory  and 
would  tend  toward  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple against  the  use  of  public  property  for 
private  gain.  It  Is  also  our  thought  that  no 
signs  should  be  erected  within  rights  of  way 
other  than  the  minimum  number  for  the 
safety  and  direction  of  the  traveling  public. 
We  recognize  that  by  a  full  acceptance  of 
responsibility  within  the  state  these  ex- 
cepted signs  can  be  controlled,  although  very 
unpopular,  under  the  permission  given  the 
state  to  enact  stricter  laws. 

After  studying  the  Act  at  great  length  and 
attempting  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of 
its  Implementation,  It  is  our  considered  Judg- 
ment that  It  will  make  matters  worse  than 
they  are;  that  it  will  prove  costly,  far  in  ex- 
cess of  any  estimates  that  have  been  made; 
and  will  result  in  undue  hardships  not  only 
on  the  outdoor  advertising  indxistry  but  on 
many.  If  not  most,  of  our  tourist  catering 
businesses. 

The  only  practical  solution,  In  our  opinion, 
would  be  to  repeal  the  outdoor  advertising 
section  of  the  Act  of  1966  and  enact  a  law 
providing  for  reasonable  controls  coupled 
with  the  establishment  of  scenic  areas  and 
the  complete  elimination  of  billboards  from 
such  areas. 

Sincerely. 

Jat  W.  Bbowk, 

Chairman. 

Statx  or  Oklahoma, 
Dkpabtmknt  of  Highwats, 
OfclaTioma  City.  Okla..  March  20. 1907. 
Congresan[ian  Thomas  M.  Pxllt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  CoNCRiasMAN  Pellt:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  sending  me  the  copy  of  your  bill 
amending  the  Highway  BeauUflcatlon  Act, 
and  also  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
which  explains  the  proposed  changes.  It 
sounds  real  good  to  me.  I  can  appreciate 
that  the  Act  was  hurriedly  gotten  together, 
and  according  to  the  ofllclalB  of  our  Highway 
Department,  they  are  having  a  tremendous 
Job  Ondlng  p^t  from  the  Washington  level 


Just  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be 
done. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  this  in- 
formation  on  to  others  for  comment,  and  if 
th^,  too,  agree  that  the  changes  should  be 
made,  we  wiU  support  it  to  the  best  of  our 
abUity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Maxtin  Oasbxb, 
Chairman,  State  Highuny  Commission. 

Statx  or  Colosado, 
DaPAXTMnrr  or  Hiorwatb, 

March  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pku.t, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pkixt:  ICr.  Stev« 
Chrlstensen,  to  whom  your  letter  of  March 
13  was  addressed,  is  no  longer  Chairman  of 
our  State  Highway  Commission  as  he  wu 
forced  to  retire  on  account  of  health. 

I  am  taking  the  Uberty  of  expressing  my 
comments  on  your  proposed  bill  HA.  4137. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  your  stats- 
ments  before  the  House  concerning  the  con- 
fusion of  administrative  problems  that  art 
apparent  In  the  current  legislation  relating 
to  billboard  control. 

A  preliminary  review  of  your  legislation  in- 
dicates that  It  would  do  much  to  simplify  the 
probiem,  and  in  my  opinion  would  also 
achieve  what  everyone  Is  after,  and  that  is  • 
reasonable  control  of  outdoor  advertising  to 
preserve  the  scenic  values  of  our  country. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Chas.  B.  Srvmatx, 

C/ite/  Sngineer. 

South  Carouna, 
8TATK  Highwat  Dxpartmknt, 
Columbia,  SC,  March  17. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pcllt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DXAR  Ms.  Pru-T:  Mr.  John  T.  Gentry, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  to  bim 
of  March  13  In  which  you  enclosed  a  copy 
of  your  bill  HJR.  4187  amending  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1966. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  1966 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  which  needs  to 
be  changed  and  the  approach  suggested  by 
you  In  your  amendments  in  Interesting.  I 
have  read  yotir  bill  but  I  would  like  to  study 
It  further  before  conunentlng  nx>re  specif- 
ically. Certainly  the  states  would  welcome 
some  relaxation  in  the  harshness  of  Uie 
penalty  provisions  under  the  Baldwin 
amendment  of  the  1066  Act,  but  whether  thU 
would  weaken  the  beautlflcatlon  program 
too  much  I  would  not  be  able  to  say. 
Tours  very  truly, 

8.  N.  Pbarman, 
Chief  Highway  Commissioner. 

Btatx  or  CoNNXcncirr. 
Statx  Highway  Departmxmt, 
Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  March  30, 1987. 
In  reply  refer  to  unit  1013. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pxllt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

OxAR  Mr.  Pxllt:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  March  13,  1967  with  which  you 
enclosed  a  copy  of  your  Bill  HH.  4137  by 
which  you  propose  to  amend  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1068. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  and  that  of  those  of  my 
staff  who  are  Involved  in  these  matters,  that 
your  propcned  amendment  wovild  prove  to  be 
much  more  workable  In  this  state  than  the 
existing  legislation.  Therefore,  I  am  stating 
below  some  of  the  comments  pertinent  to 
this  amendment. 

( 1 )  Your  proposal,  by  which  municipalities 
may  be  excluded,  places  the  responsibility 
upon  those  municipalities  that  have  the 
power  to  enforce  regulations.  At  present,  all 
permits  for  advertising  signs  In  Connecticut 
must  be  signed  and  approved  by  the  local 
Zoning  Enforcement  Officer  in  towns  whlcb 
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Itave     Boolng     ordinances,     or     competent 
municipal  ofllcial. 

(2)  Connecticut's  present  law  provides  this 
Department  with  control  over  an  areas  ad- 
jacent to  limited  access  hlghwajrs  except 
those  in  Commercial  or  Industrial  Areas 
soned  as  such  and  found  to  be  in  actual  use 
at  the  time  of  application. 

(3)  The  proposal  to  designate  j?ortions  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  road  system  as 
scenic  highways  where  these  regulations 
would  apply  would  enable  the  State  to  ex- 
ercise much  more  control  as  most  mileage  on 
these  systems  outside  of  municipalities  could 
be  designated  scenic  highways. 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  oopy  of  your 
proposed  amendment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  S.  Ivxs. 
State  Highway  Commissioner. 


Sta'tk  or  Rhoox  Island  and  Prot- 
mxNcx  Plantations,  Dxpabt- 
MXNT  or  Pttblic  Works. 

Providence,  RJ.,  April  4. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DX3. 

DxAR  Mr.  Pellt:  The  following  is  in 
response  to  your  letter  dated  March  13,  1967 
In  which  you  asked  for  comments  concerning 
your  bUl  HJl.  4137. 

I  certainly  agree  In  principle  with  your 
amendment,  and  can  readily  foresee  the  need 
of  arriving  at  a  decision  that  is  both  reason- 
able and  practical.  The  general  format  as 
expressed  might  possibly  be  submitted  and 
adapted  by  Rhode  Island  as  our  present  legis- 
lation could  in  effect  be  easily  amended. 

However  I  wish  that  the  10%  figure  could 
be  enlaiged  to  adequately  cope  with  the  many 
miles  of  our  highway  now  located  in  urban 
areas.  If  this  was  accomplished  I  feel  that 
the  workability  of  such  a  bill  would  be 
strengthened  and  the  feasibility  Increased. 

I  trust  I  have  supplied  you  with  the  in- 
formation you  required,  if  not  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me. 


II 


Sincerely, 

Anoxlo  a.  Marcscllo, 
Direator,  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Commonwealth  or  KxNTUc'K.r,' 

DXrARTMBNT  Or  HlOHWATS, 

Frankfort.  Ky.,  April  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pxllt. 
V.S.  Representative, 
Bouse  of  Representatii>es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Pxllt  :  The  Department  of  High- 
ways of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
favors  the  provisions  of  HR  4137  that  would 
make  the  Federal  Outdoor  Advertising  Ijiw 
apply  to  the  Scenic  Road  System  Instead  of 
the  Fedeiul-ald  Primary  System.  Since  in 
Kentucky  there  are  3,725  miles  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Primary  System  and  15,173  miles  on 
the  Federal-aid  Secondary  System,  or  a  total 
of  18,807  miles  approved  or  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  approval  as  of 
March  23.  1067,  Kentucky  would  have  to 
designate  a  minimum  of  1,890  miles  on  the 
Scenic  Road  System.  This,  compared  to  the 
present  3.725  miles  on  the  Federal -aid 
Primary  System  would  mean  a  decrease  of 
almost  fifty  per  cent  that  Kentucky  would 
have  to  control  under  HR  4137  as  compared 
to  the  present  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act 
of  1966.  Since  Kentucky's  Junkyard  Iaw 
passed  in  1062  applies  to  all  state,  federal 
and  county  roads,  the  change  in  HR  4137 
from  the  Federal-aid  Primary  System  to  the 
Scenic  Roads  System  would  have  no  great 
beartng  on  Junkyard  control  in  Kentucky  as 
opposed  to  the  present  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon Act  of  1066. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  la  hoped  that  the  above  Information 
may  be  of  assistance  In  the  consldaratlon  of 
this  legislative  proposal. 

Yours  truly.  ' , 

MiTCHZLL  W.  Tindeb,  Commissiontr. 


COPYRIGIfr  BILL— PKRSQNAL 
EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Tapt]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted 
present  or  abstained  from  voting  on  the 
copyright  bill,  H.R.  2512.  because  of  a 
possible  conflict  of  Interest.  Past  con- 
nectlofis  with  the  broadcasting  Industry 
as  a  director,  officer,  and  attorney,  as 
well  as  personal  and  family  holdings  of 
interests  in  that  Industry,  convince  me 
that  I  should  follow  such  a  course  on 
this  and  other  legislation  affecting 
broadcasting. 


McNAMARA    AND    HIS    COMPUTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stbatton).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Haix]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  Nation  has  be«i  subjected  to  one  of 
those  weird  rationalizations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  the  subject  of  our 
Vietnam  strategy.  Through  the  medium 
of  nationwide  radio  and  television  and 
front  page  coverage  of  most  of  the  press, 
Mr.  McNamara  has  almost  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  the  American  people.  Like  a 
leaky  faucet,  the  constant  drip  drip  drip 
on  the  surface  of  public  opinion  is  creat- 
ing In  the  minds  of  our  citizens  a  com- 
pletely false  justification  of  the  McNa- 
mara policy,  and  as  a  result  the  "credi- 
bility gap"  continues  to  widen. 

The  Secretary  continues  to  emphasize 
that  our  losses  in  fixed  wing  aircraft  are 
less  than  estimated,  and  since  these  so- 
called  "estimates  "  are  never  published  In 
advance,  the  American  people  have  no 
opportunity  to  make  a  valid  comparison. 
He  emphasizes  that  for  every  100  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  that  are  shot  at  our 
planes,  only  three  find  their  target.  He 
conveniently  neglects  to  mention  that 
the  missile  threat  is  the  main  reason  why 
B-52's  are  not  sent  out  on  target  mis- 
sions in  the  north. 

Since  when  are  the  three  missiles  that 
find  their  target  equated  as  a  justlflcation 
for  the  97  that  do  not,  or  for  the  lives 
that  are  thereby  lost?  What  lesser  per- 
cent of  three  would  it  have  been  if  we 
had  destroyed  the  missile  sites  as  we 
photographed  them  In  building? 

Since  when  do  we  rationalize  logistics 
against  errors  of  judgment  and  publicize 
the  fact  that  we  are  shooting  down  eight 
Migs  for  every  one  of  our  planes  lost  to 
them,  and  then  fail  to  point  out  that 
we  stood  by  and  watched  the  Communists 
build  alrbases  in  the  lower  panhandle 
of  North  Vietnam  and  watched  Migs 
being  shipped  to  these  bases  In  crates  for 
assembly,  while  the  Pentagon  "Puzzle 
Palace"  kept  them  "off  limits"? 

Since  when  do  we  rationalize  an  error 
of  judgment  that  leads  to  the  loss  of  any 
American  lives,  when  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention would  be  worth  many  pounds  of 
cure? 

Since  when  do  we  rationalize  the  na- 


tional scandal  of  allowing  quality  radar 
control  for  conventional  antiaircraft  to 
expand  from  400  to  4,500  emplacements, 
thus  forcing  our  aircraft  up  to  higher 
altitudes  where  they  become  more  invit- 
ing targets  for  SAM  missiles?  Why  did 
we  allow  these  SAM  sites  to  increase  from 
a  few  portable  sites  to  well  over  140  op- 
erational locations?  Our  returning  pilots 
openly  call  tills  "slaughter  alley." 

Since  when  do  we  commit  almost  a 
half  million  servicemen  in  a  nondeclared 
no-win  war  halfway  aroimd  the  world, 
while  providing  a  sanctuary  of  any  tyi>e 
to  the  enemy  contrary  to  all  American 
policies  and  military  tactics  of  the  past? 
Since  when  do  we  retain  in  office  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  an  appointed  aid 
to  the  Commander  In  Chief,  who  com- 
mits these  and  many  other  documented 
errors  of  judgment  costing  not  only 
American  lives,  but  also  posing  an  in- 
creasing threat  to  national  security? 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  the  Ameri- 
can people  continue  to  condone  these 
policies?  How  many  American  planes 
must  be  shot  down,  how  many  American 
pilots  must  be  lost  before  we  recogixize 
that  this  dirty  war  in  southeast  Asia 
is  not  a  game  of  statistics  or  juggling 
figures  to  justify  a  policy  that  is  not 
working,  cannot  work,  and  luks  never 
worked  in  the  past? 

How  long  can  the  American  people 
be  expected  to  accept  without  question 
a  strategy  whose  ultimate  objective  is 
to  maintain  the  status  quo,  to  engage  an 
enemy  on  the  terms  which  are  best  suited 
to  his  global  strategy  and  least  suited  to 
our  own?  These  are  not  statistics  that 
are  being  shot  down;  these  are  the  cream 
of  our  manhood,  fine  young  men  whose 
lives  are  being  snuffed  out.  on  a  com- 
puter basis  carefully  calculated  to  see 
that  some  meaningless  ratio  is  main- 
tained. 

We  owe  it  to  than — and  to  their  fam- 
ilies— to  do  whatever  must  be  done  to 
force  the  Communists  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  with  honor  to  us,  lest  they  risk 
having  nothing  left  standing  in  their 
homeland  to  be  worth  negotiating  for. 
Everything  less  has  been  tried  and  failed. 
Is  history  to  record  that  America  failed 
in  this  moment  of  crisis  because  we  had 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State  who 
were  more  interested  in  computer  com- 
putations and  image  than  in  facing  the 
stark  reality  and  nature  of  Communist 
aggression?  Is  It  not  time  that  the 
American  people  had  access  to  both  sides 
of  the  issue,  and  not  just  the  Secretary's 
chart  table? 

Some  time  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
enemy  must  realize  there  Is  no  sanctu- 
ary; but  there  is  a  sanctuary,  for  him. 
not  for  us.  Pentagon  officials  were 
quoted  yesterday  as  saying  the  problem 
of  Vietcong  sanctuary  in  neutral  Cam- 
bodia is  increasing.  Since  when  do  we 
commit  almost  half  a  million  men  in  a 
nondeclared,  no-wln  war;  halfway 
around  the  world  while  providing  not  one 
but  many  sanctuaries  of  all  types  to  the 
enemy? 

We  have  a  McNamara  policy  of  inter- 
diction, but  interdiction  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Secretary  means  striking  most,  those 
targets  which  are  least  important,  and 
striking  least  or  not  at  all  those  targets 
which  are  most  important.  Thus,  while 
at  great  peril  to  our  pilots  we  make  air- 
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strikes  against  dirt  roada,  log  cabins, 
jTzngle  foliage  where  there  may  or  may 
not  be  anything  worth  striking,  we  ne- 
glect to  mine  the  harbor  at  Haiphong, 
we  fail  to  destroy  the  enemy's  port  fa- 
cilities which  serve  as  the  funneltng  point 
for  men  and  material,  and  we  fall  to 
strike  vital  targets  in  Hanoi.  The  Secre- 
tary refers  to  a  large  number  of  strikes 
and  uses  vague  language  such  as  "supply 
depots,"  "military  Installations,"  "trans- 
portation routes,"  and  so  forth,  when  in 
fact  in  many  instances  the  targets  have  a 
low  priority  from  a  strictly  military 
viewpoint  in  relation  to  other  more  vital 
targets  which  are  "off  limits."  And  for 
hitting  the  least  essential  targets  most 
and  the  most  essential  targets  least 
we  have  lost  over  500  flxed-wlng  aircraft 
and  the  lives  of  many  pilots. 

It  is  time  to  erase  the  false  image  that 
time  Is  on  our  side.    It  is  not. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  will  to  use  our 
superior  firepower  to  bring  maximum 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  aggressor,  then 
I  fear  we  have  Indeed  made  a  horrible 
unpardonable  error  in  Judgment  In  ever 
committing  American  men  to  combat  in 
Vietnam.  Can  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  cite  a  single  instance  In 
history  where  a  nation  that  made  half  a 
commitment  to  winning  a  war  won  over 
an  aggressor  who  had  made  a  total  com- 
mitment, to  say  nothing  of  having  safe 
sanctuary? 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  have  listened  to  the 
Secretary's  mumbo-jimibo.  to  all  his 
charts  and  figures,  to  all  his  statistical 
computations,  to  all  his  kill-ratio  figures, 
to  all  his  rationalizations.  It  is  all  too 
clear  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  not  timed  in 
on  McNamara's  computers. 

I  once  heard  the  Secretary  say  our 
men  would  start  coming  home  a  few 
Chrlstmases  ago,  but  Instead  the  sea  and 
air  lanes  are  heavy  with  traflflc  carrying 
an  increasing  flow  of  Americans  to  Viet- 
nam, and  an  increasing  flow  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  hi  action  back  from  Vietnam. 

He  has  erred  in  Judgment  after  Judg- 
ment, In  prediction  after  prediction,  and 
yet  he  continues  in  ofHce  as  the  chief 
adviser  to  the  President.  Worse  still  he 
has  muted  the  voices  of  the  military  who 
know  better.  They  either  toe  the  Mc- 
Namara  Itne  on  matters  in  which  they 
have  forgotten  more  than  he  ever  knew, 
or  they  are  relegated  to  professional 
Umbo— and  this  whether  It  be  on  choos- 
ing a  TPX,  or  building  a  nuclear  carrier, 
or  wlrmlng  a  war. 

Over  8.000  American  lives  have  been 
lost,  but  we  are  no  closer  to  ending  this 
war  than  when  it  began,  because  we  have 
never  had  a  policy  designed  to  end  the 
war,  only  to  prolong  it.  There  are  those 
who  admire  the  McNamara  policy  for  its 
restraint,  but  against  a  determined  en- 
emy— and  make  no  mistake  about  the 
fact  we  face  a  determined  enemy — a  con- 
tinuation of  such  "restraint"  may  well 
lead  to  military  and  political  disaster, 
and  a  setback  of  Immense  proportions  to 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  carefully  weighted 
the  consequences  of  my  remarks.  There 
is  an  element  of  opinion  which  says  that 
Republicans  should  remain  quiet  and  let 
the  Democratic  administration  stew  In  a 


Juice  of  its  own  making.  I  can  no  longer 
subscribe  to  that  theory.  I  would  much 
rather  see  this  war  won,  done,  and  over 
with,  and  see  my  party  lose  the  next 
election,  than  I  would  see  this  stalemate 
continue  with  the  increasing  loss  of  lives 
and  political  advantage  that  will  accnu 
to  the  party  out  of  power. 

In  that  sense  I  do  not  regard  my  criti- 
cism of  Secretary  McNamara  as  a  parti- 
san attack. 

Of  course,  there  as  risks  to  a  "win" 
policy,  but  in  the  predicament  in  which 
our  Nation  finds  itself  today  the  intelli- 
gence community  regards  them  as  im- 
likely.  and  there  are  substantial  risks  no 
matter  what  we  do— or  do  not  do. 

I  suppose  If  I  were  so  inclined  I  could 
engage  In  the  numbers  game  with  oui 
Secretary.  I  might  say  that  in  the  6 
years  I  have  sat  through  x  nimiber  of 
hearings,  and  listened  to  x  number  of 
briefings,  and  talked  to  i  number  of  mili- 
tary men,  and  having  put  all  these  figures 
through  the  computer  I  find  our  policy 
to  be  falling.  But  one  need  not  check 
with  the  computer  to  reach  such  a  pro- 
found conclusion.  I  recall  a  great  Ameri- 
can general  whose  mind  and  Judgment 
towers  over  the  finest  computer  ever 
made.  He  warned  that  the  risks  of  de- 
stroying an  enemies'  military  capabilities 
are  far  less  than  the  risk  of  fighting  the 
kind  of  land  war  In  Asia  In  which  we  are 
now  engaged. 


CREDIT  CARDS  ARE  THE  CREAM  OP 
THE  STOLEN  CROP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern],  is  recognised  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit 
cards  are  a  useful  convenience  in  our 
highly  mobile  American  economy.  They 
make  it  safer  and  easier  to  use  credit 
with  litUe  disagreeable  delay  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

But  these  same  cards,  in  the  wrong 
hands,  can  become  part  of  the  arsenal  of 
the  worst  syndicates  of  organized  crime 
In  the  Nation. 

The  credit  card  has  become  the  wheels 
and  wings  of  the  gangland  enforcer,  the 
hired  killer.  It  is  the  means  by  which 
underworld  assassins  can  move  swiftly 
and  anonjrmously  with  free  airline  tick- 
ets, leaving  scarcely  any  trail  for  the  law 
to  follow. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  when  a  purse- 
snatcher  or  a  pickpocket  found  credit 
cards  in  a  stolen  wallet  or  pocketbook, 
he  promptly  discarded  them.  Today,  the 
credit  cards  are  the  cream  of  the  stolen 
crop,  because  a  black  market  and  or- 
ganized fencing  operation  have  matched 
the  growth  of  credit  cards. 

I  am  told  by  law  enforcers  today  that 
numbers  of  parking  lot  attendants,  hotel 
and  motel  maids,  prostitutes  and  store 
clerks  have  been  enlisted  in  the  nation- 
wide credit  card  racket.  A  lost  or  stolen 
credit  card  can  mean  hard  cash  in  the 
organized  black  market. 

Police  and  public  prosecutors  have 
told  me  of  Instances  in  which  a  single 
credit  card  has  been  used  to  rack  up 
purchases  totaling  from  $40,000  to  $75.- 


000  before  the  card  was  blacklisted  or  the 
thief  was  apprehended. 

These  amazing  figures  are  imderstand- 
able  when  you  realize  that  the  very  na- 
ture  of  the  credit  card  puts  the  thief 
far  ahead  in  his  race  with  the  law.  A 
card  picked  up  in  New  York  City  can  be 
used  within  a  few  hours  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Paris,  or  Rome. 

The  retailer  who  honors  the  card  may 
return  his  signed  slips  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  or  even  a  month  or  more  later. 
By  that  time,  the  fast-moving  crook  caii 
cover  a  large  piece  of  the  globe,  using 
airline  tickets  purchased  fraudulently 
with  the  same  stolen  card. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  yearly  loss 
through  credit  card  theft  and  fraud  has 
been  estimated  at  amounts  ranging  from 
$20  million  to  $40  milUon.  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  true 
total  of  credit  card  losses  may  be  many 
times  those  flgures. 

The  issuer  must  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  irritating  a  legitimate  customer 
by  mistake,  because  of  the  awkward 
methods  of  apprehension  available  under 
present  law.  He  must  balance  that  pos- 
sibility against  the  possible  losses.  Fre- 
quently, he  decides  that  he  can  afford  to 
write  off  the  loss  to  avoid  the  possible  bad 
public  relations  involved  in  trying  to  take 
action  against  a  suspected  thief. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  that  the  forces  of  law  have  many 
more  roadblocks  in  their  path  than  the 
law  breakers.  A  credit  card  thief  has 
virtually  no  geographic  limitations  to  his 
operations,  but  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies— especially  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcers— have  limitations  of  time,  money, 
distance,  and  State  lines. 

Last  year,  the  county  of  Queens,  N.Y.. 
In  which  my  congressional  district  is  lo- 
cated, put  forth  a  mighty  effort  to  help 
minimize  these  difficulties.  The  Queens 
district  attorney  enlisted  representatives 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  estab- 
lished a  working  agreement  with  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Loe  Angeles  County  in 
California. 

I  must  point  out  that  Queens,  with  two 
of  the  busiest  airports  in  the  east,  and 
Los  Angeles  are  two  coastal  ends  of  the 
croas-owitinent  airlines,  and  much  of 
the  stolen  credit  card  trafHc  moves  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

The  State,  Federal,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  working  as  a  team, 
called  upon  oil  companies,  car  rental 
companies,  and  credit  card  Issuing  or- 
ganizations to  Join  in  a  massive  nation- 
wide effort  to  fight  back  against  the  grow- 
ing racket. 

But,  even  while  they  were  putting  in 
day-and-night  vigils  at  airports,  spend- 
ing many  overtime  hours  poring  over 
records  and  tracing  tips  and  clues,  the 
law  enforcers  admitted  that  the  best 
they  could  do  was  only  a  substitute  for 
the  real  need — new  Federal  law  to  help 
cut  down  the  mobility  of  the  credit  card 
crooks. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  New  York 
State  has  taken  the  first  step  toward 
establishing  a  model  credit  card  law.  A 
bill  introduced  by  State  Senator  John 
R.  Dunne  and  Assemblyman  Thomas  V. 
La  Fauci,  making  it  a  felony  to  steal,  re- 
ceive, or  unlawfully  possess  a  credit  card 
owned    by    another    person,    has    been 
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passed  by  the  legislature.  It  also  pro- 
vides stiff  penalties  for  forglnc.  altering, 
or  counterfeiting  credit  cards. 

But  even  such  State  action  cannot  be 
enough.  There  is  a  vital  need  to  estab- 
lish distinct  Federal  Jurisdiction  to  help 
counteract  the  credit  card  crook's  abil- 
ity to  move  speedily  and  In  comparative 
safety,  without  regard  to  State  lines  or 
areas  of  Jurisdiction.  Unfortunately,  the 
most  at>plicable  Federal  law  Is  stIU  drows- 
ing in  the  horse-and-buggy  era,  as  far 
as  credit  cards  are  concerned. 

The  Stolen  Property  Act  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  steal,  receive,  or  trans- 
port in  interstate  commerce  merchan- 
dise worth  over  $5,000.  It  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Intrinsic  value  of  a  credit 
card — perhaps  a  cent  or  two— is  no  gage 
of  its  actual  value.  It  may  represent  a 
potential  theft  of  $50,000,  yet  it  does  not 
come  within  the  act's  anachronistic  yard- 
stick. 

Law  enforcement  officers  tell  me  pros- 
ecutions under  present  Federal  and  local 
laws  is  difficult.  The  credit  card  thief's 
loot  m\i8t  be  gathered,  identified,  aiKl 
traced  back  to  him  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Witnesses  must  be  recruited  and 
brought  from  great  distances. 

The  cost  of  such  extensive  police  and 
prosecution  work  is  frequently  beyond 
the  means  or  manpower  of  a  locality. 
As  a  result,  it  is  f  requenUy  impossible  to 
charge  the  credit  card  thief  with  more 
than  a  minor  misdemeanor. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  change  the  law 
to  enable  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  use  their  full  powers  most  effec- 
tively in  tracking  and  catching  the  credit 
card  racketeers. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  introduced 
today  an  amendment  to  section  2314  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
eliminate  the  $5,000  yardstick  in  connec- 
tion with  stolen  or  forged  credit  cards. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  de- 
clares that  the  transportation  or  use  in 
interstate  or  foreign  c<Mxmierce  of  a 
counterfeit,  altered,  lost,  stolen,  wrong- 
fully appropriated,  unauthorized,  re- 
voked, or  cancelled  credit  card,  with  im- 
lawful  or  fraudulent  intent,  is  a  crime, 
under  section  2314  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  without  regard  to 
the  intrinsic  value,  or  lack  of  value,  of 
the  card. 

Furthermore,  it  provides  that  the  mere 
transportation  or  use  of  such  a  card  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  fraudu- 
lent intent. 

Finally,  the  amendment  is  specifically 
aimed  at  the  organized  "fencing"  opera- 
tions which  deal  in  buying  and  selling 
such  stolen,  forged,  or  wrongfully  ac- 
quired credit  cards. 

I  urged  the  Congress  to  take  the  fast- 
est steps  possible  to  write  these  needed 
changes  into  the  law.  Such  action  will 
encourage  more  States  to  follow  New 
York's  lead,  and  to  provide  useful  co- 
operation in  a  stepped-up  effort  against 
this  growing  criminal  operation. 


A  BILL  TO  RECAPITALIZE  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORA'nON 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rnrn}  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recces  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  28  Lakes 
States  Congressmen,  including  myself, 
have  today  introduced  Identical  bills  to 
assure  the  solvency  of  the  St.  lAwrence 
Seaway — a  transportation  facility  of 
fundamental  economic  Importance  to 
this  Nation,  and  especially  to  Its  indus- 
trial heartland  in  the  Upper  Midwest 
and  Great  Lakes  region.  Introducing 
the  legislation  today  are :  the  genUeman 
from  HUnols,  Frank  AwmrNZio ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  John  A.  Blat- 
nik;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
John  Bracemas;  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan.  William  S.  Broomfield;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  John  D. 
Dingell;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Thaddeus  S.  Dulski;  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Marvin  L.  Escr;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  William  D. 
Ford;  the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota, 
Donald  M.  Fraser;  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois,  Kenneth  J.  Gray;  the  gentie- 
man from  Michigan,  James  Harvet;  the 
gentieman  from  Missouri,  William  L. 
Hungate;  the  gentlemsm  from  Minne- 
sota, Joseph  E.  E^arth;  the  gentieman 
from  North  Dakota,  Thomas  S.  Kleppz; 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  John  C. 
Klxtczynski;  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Richard  D.  McCarthy;  the  gen- 
tieman from  Illinois,  Robert  McClort; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Ray  J. 
Madden;  the  gentieman  from  Ohio, 
Charles  A.  Mosher;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  William  T.  Murphy;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Alvin  E. 
O'KoNSKi;  the  gentieman  from  Illinois, 
Roman  Pucinski;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Philip  E.  Ruppe:  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio,  J.  William  Stanton; 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio,  Charles  A. 
Vanik;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Sidney  R.  Yates;  and  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin,  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Many  of  these  Members  Joined  in  Intro- 
ducing similar  legislation  last  year. 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  $142  milliCHi 
of  outstanding  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  indebtedness  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  shall  be  converted  into 
permanent  U.S.  Investment  In  the  Sea- 
way Corporation.  This  Is  very  simply 
accomplished  by  exchanging  preferred 
stock  of  the  Seaway  Corporation  for  its 
$125  million  of  outstanding  50 -year 
bonds  and  $17  million  of  accrued  interest 
debt. 

In  dollars  and  cents  terms,  the  Sea- 
way Corporation  would  no  longer  be  ob- 
ligated to  repay  its  $142  million  debt, 
which  it  must  now  pay  by  the  year  2009. 
Instead,  it  woiild  continue  to  pay,  and 
would  pay  forever,  to  the  UJ3.  Treasury 
a  fair  dividend  return  on  the  Govern- 
ment's equity  investment.  This  divi- 
dend would  be  the  same  amount  which 
the  Seaway  Corporation  is  now  paying 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  interest  pay- 
ments. 

The  recent,  and  welcMSe,  United 
States-Canadian  agreement  that  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  tolls  will  not  be  raised 
above  the  present  toll  level  for  the  next 
four  shipping  seasons.  1967  through  1970, 


Inclusive,  makes  early  enactment  of  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  today 
imperative. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  tbU  agreement 
which  gives  Canada  2  percent  more  of 
the  Seaway's  toll  revenues,  the  Income  of 
the  Seaway  Corporation  will  be  $500,000 
less  for  the  1967  shipping  season,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  ensuing  seasons. 
This  represents  nearly  a  10-percent  cut 
in  Seaway  Corporation  revenue. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Seaway  Corpora- 
tion's own  estimates  of  cargo  to  be 
shipped  on  the  seaway  over  the  next  4 
years,  the  Corporation  will  fall  hopelessly 
behind  in  meeting  its  present  statutory 
financial  obligations.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  in  1957. 
requires  that  the  Seaway  Corporation 
pay  from  toll  revenues  its  operating  ex- 
penses, maintenance  expenses,  interest 
on  its  indebtedness,  and  that  it  repay 
in  50  years'  time  the  capital  which  it 
borrows  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  the  next  four  shipping  seasons 
under  the  new  toll  agreement,  the  Sea- 
way Corporation,  after  paying  operating 
and  maintenance  costs,  is  likely  to  fail 
to  pay  $2  million  in  interest  on  its  out- 
standing indebtedness.  It  will,  more- 
over, be  unable  to  make  any  repayment 
of  the  $17  million  of  back  interest  which 
has  accrued  since  the  seaway's  opening 
in  1959,  nor  will  it  not  be  able  to  repay 
a  single  dollar  of  its  $125  million  bond 
Indebtedness,  either  in  the  next  four 
years  or  to  the  foreseeable  futiu^. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  now,  once 
and  for  all,  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
gloomy  reality  which  Is  the  Seaway 
CorpKwatlon's  financial  statement.  The 
largely  bookkeeping  difficulty  of  the 
Seaway  Corporation  will  not  fade  away. 
It  must  be  tackled. 

In  Its  first  eight  shipping  seasons  the 
seaway  has  beer,  more  responsible 
financially  than  any  other  waterway  in 
the  continental  United  States ;  It  has  paid 
the  entire  costs  of  its  operation  and 
maintenance,  totaling  nearly  $11^  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  over  this  period.  It 
has  paid  to  the  Treasury  nearly  $25  mil- 
lion of  interest,  approximately  60  percent 
of  its  total  interest  obligation. 

If  this  bill  were  enacted,  the  seaway 
would  continue  to  pay  its  own  way.  The 
only  significant  chsmge  which  the  bill 
would  make  is  to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment investment  in  the  Seaway  Cor- 
poration permanent,  thus  relieving  the 
Seaway  Corporation  of  its  obligation  to 
repay  its  $141  million  indebtedness. 

Toll  revenues  would  continue  to  p€«r 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses  and 
to  yield  in  dividends  the  same  return 
on  the  Treasury'*  Invested  capital  that 
the  Seaway  Corporation  now  is  obligated 
to  pay  in  interest.  In  the  next  40  years 
the  Seaway  Corporation,  in  addition  to 
paying  for  its  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses,  would  return  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  some  $220  million  in  dividends. 

In  short,  imder  this  bill  the  seaway 
would  continue  to  operate  without  Fed- 
eral subsidy. 

Since  the  seaway  together  with  the 
Great  Lakes  Is  quite  literally  a  fourth 
sea  coast  of  the  United  Stat^,  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  should  retain  owner- 
ship of  the  United  States  share  of  the 
seaway  in  perpetuity.    The  Government 
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sbould  hot  try'  to  amortize  the  costs  of 
Its  Investment  over  50  years — It  should, 
instead,  seek  to  be  paid  a  fair  annual 
rate  wtilch  in  time  will  repay  Its  Invest- 
:inent  many  times  over. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  a  long- 
term,  if  not  permanent,  investment  in 
every  other  major  \JS.  transportation 
system. 

OCSAN  BRIP  CHANNXLS 

,  The  seaway  is  very  much  like  an  ocean 
ship  cliannel  for  it  serves  a  pa  tlcular 
geographical  area,  yet  ocean  ship  chan- 
nels have  not  had  to  repay  invested  api- 
tal  or  to  pay  Interest,  and,  in  fact,  nuve 
not  even  bad  to  pay  their  op«rating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

For  example,  ttirough  fiscal  year  1965. 
the  Federal  Government  has  paid  on  be- 
half of  the  Delaware  River  channel  from 
Riiladelphia  to  the  sea.  $54,631,336  in 
construction  costs  and  $113,346,844  in 
operating  and  maintenance  costs;  the 
Houston  ship  channel.  $34,449,257  in  con- 
struction costs  and  $i32.605,276  in  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs;  the  Sac- 
ramento deep  water  channel,  $39,551,254 
in  construction  costs  and  $10,740,586  In 
operating  and  maintenance  costs;  and 
the  Mobile.  Ala.,  channel,  $14,275,026  for 
construction  costs  and  $15,221,599  for 
operating  and  maintenance  costs, 
nnjuro  wAmwATs 

Over  $2  billion  of  Federal  funds  have 
been  invested  in  inland  waterways  In 
addition  to  some  $113  million  annual  ap- 
propriations for  their  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  Northwest  Ordnance 
of  1787  established  tlie  principle,  spe- 
dflcally  reaffirmed  in  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1909,  that  tolls  will  not 
be  charged  for  use  of  these  waterways. 
As  a  result,  not  1  cent  of  this  huge  capi- 
tal investment  has  been  repaid. 

THX  EAILBOAOe 

In  the  period  from  1850  to  1871  the 
Nation's  railroad  companies  received 
Government  land  grants  of  about  183 
million  acres.  According  to  a  Joint  eco- 
nomic committee  study,  the  value  of  this 
aid  given  to  railroads  came  to  nearly 
$1.3  billion.  The  arrangement  was  that 
tills  subsidy  would  be  paid  off  over  time 
by  giving  the  Government  special  low 
shipping  rates.  This  form  of  long-term 
••payment,"  still  being  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  cannot  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  seaway's  interest  bur- 
den and  requiremait  to  repay  invested 
capital.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  its 
adequacy  in  terms  of  a  retiim  on  Fed- 
eral investment  or  in  liquidation  of  the 
Investment  itself. 

THX  AIHLIICES 

The  Nation's  commercial  airlines  are 
beneficiaries  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
$250  million  of  the  $750  to  $800  million 
appropriated  each  year  to  build  airports, 
maintain,  and  operate  airways,  provide 
navigation  and  landing  aids,  communi- 
cations facilities,  and  weather  advisory 
services.  For  all  of  this,  commercial  prop 
transport  planes  pay  only  a  2-cent- 
per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline,  and  Jets, 
which  do  not  use  gasoline,  pay  nothing. 
Air  passengers  pay  a  5-percent  excise 
tax  on  their  tickets  but  no  toll  or  charge 
U  assessed  on  airfreight 


TuacxUio  iSHm» 

While  trucking  lines,  like  other  users 
of  federally  financed  toll  highways  and 
Inidges,  presumably  pay  for  their  share 
of  these  new  facilities,  they  are  free  to  use 
aU  other  highways,  streets,  and  bridges 
In  their  business  operations.  It  seems 
highly  debatable  whether  their  present 
payments  In  license  fees,  gasoline  taxes, 
and  other  taxes  would  adequately  cover 
their  share  of  the  Interest  and  capital 
costs  of  past  public  investment  as  well 
as  current  operating  and  maintenance 
costs. 

TBI    MBtCHANT    MASINZ 

U.S.  shipping  lines  receive  about  $330 
million  annually  in  Government  sub- 
sidies, about  one-third  of  this  money  is 
capital  investment,  spent  for  ship  con- 
struction, and  the  other  two-thirds  is 
used  to  subsidize  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  measure  the  bill 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  have  joined 
in  introducing  today  is  truly  a  modest 
proposal.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  1954  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Act — that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  to 
pay  the  full  costs  of  its  construction  and 
operation.  No  Federal  subsidy  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  in  no  way  puts  the  seaway  on 
a  comparable  footing  with  other  major 
U.S.  transportation  systems,  all  of  which 
continue  to  enjoy  large  direct  or  Indirect 
Government  subsidies  of  capital  ex- 
penses, operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses, or  both. 

In  terms  of  the  seaway's  financial  di- 
lemma, the  bill  works  no  miracles.  The 
Seaway  Corporation  would  continue  to  be 
financially  responsible  for  all  major  costs 
of  the  great  waterway.  As  a  result,  the 
Seaway  Corporation  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  the  red  imtil  some  56 
million  tons  of  cargo  annually  are  carried 
over  the  seaway.  Last  year  49  million 
cargo  tons  were  shipped.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  56-million-ton  level  will  be 
reached  sometime  in  the  early  1970's. 

The  bill,  however,  is  clearly  sufficient 
to  achieve  its  objective:  It  would  elim- 
inate any  foreseeable  need  for  increas- 
ing Seaway  toll  rates  above  their  present 
levels,  either  in  the  next  four  shipping 
seasons,  1967  to  1970,  inclusive,  or  there- 
after; and  within  the  next  decade  it  woud 
probably  make  possible  a  decrease  in  the 
present  toll  rates. 

It  is  my  hope  that  early  hearings  will 
be  scheduled  on  this  bill.  I  could  hope 
also  that  the  President  and  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
would  support  this  legislation.  On  Jan- 
uary 12.  1967,  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  which  was 
then  reviewing  his  appointment  sis  Sec- 
retary of  the  new  E>epartment  of  Trans- 
portation. Mr.  Boyd  stated  that  he  had 
an  "open  mind"  on  legislation  such  as 
the  bill  which  we  today  reintroduced. 

The  text  of  the  identical  bills  foUows: 

A  Mil  to  provide  for  a  more  oonaervrnttve 
eapltallMiaon  of  tlie  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purpoaea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  vnA  Houae  of 
Itepreteutatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amerioa  in  Congreat  ataembUd,  TttaJt  (a) 
aectl(»i  S  of  the  Act  of  Uaj  13.  1954  (PubUo 


Law  "SSS,  Mghty-ihlrd  Oongiw;  89  173.C. 
086),  la  amended  (1)  by  tnaertlng  "(a)"  im- 
mediately after  "Sxc.  6,"  and  (3)  by  Insert- 
ing In  the  flrat  sentence  ",  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  aubsectlon  (c>  of  this  sec- 
tion," Immediately  before  "revenue  bonds". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsecttona: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  lYeaaury  and 
the  Corporation  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  convert  the  revenue  bond  obligations  re- 
f«-red  to  in  aubaectlon  (a)  hereof  to  capital 
stock  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  out- 
standing principal  amount  of  said  revenue 
bonds  and  accrued  Interest.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  pay  a  cumulative  dividend  on  such 
capital  stock  of  S.61  per  centum  per  an- 
num. 

"(0)  To  flnanoe  Ita  actlvltlea,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  lasue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbU 
subsection,  capital  stock  with  cumulative 
dividends  payable  from  corporate  revenue. 
The  Corporation  shall  pay  a  cumulative  div- 
idend on  such  capital  stock  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age rate  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  capital  stock 
on  current  marketable  obUgatlona  of  the 
United  Statea  maturing  more  than  five  yean 
therefifter. 

"(d)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion may  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of 
the  Corporation  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  In  stich  otollgatlons.** 

Sac.  a.  Subaectlon  (a)  at  aaetlon  la  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  foUowlng  sentence:  "The  di- 
vision of  the  revenues  of  the  aeaway  may 
be  based  on  the  respective  annual  coats  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Authority  of  Canada  only  If  comparable 
coats  are  used  In  arriving  at  the  division." 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  13 
(b)  of  such  Act  (Sa  U.8.C.  988  (b)(4))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follovrs: 

"(4)  That  the  rates  prescribed  shall  be 
calculated  to  cover,  as  nearly  aa  practicable, 
the  ooats  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
works  imder  the  administration  of  the  Cor- 
poration, payment  of  cumulative  dividends 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  and 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes." 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  (33 
n.S.C.  988  (b)(B))  U  repealed. 


THE  WORLDS  ONLY  NUCLEAR- 
POWERED  MERCHANT  SHIP  IS 
CONFRONTING  MOTHBALLS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolpf]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Rbcohd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world's  only  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ship  is  confronting  mothballs.  After  an 
investment  of  over  $54  million  in  tliis 
ship  and  advertising  its  capabilities  to 
the  entire  world,  it  is  being  withdrawn 
from  duty.  The  reason  given  by  the 
administration  is  that  its  annual  costs 
are  not  being  covered  by  its  operations. 
Three-quarters  of  the  world  to  which  she 
was  intended  to  sail  have  never  seen  her, 
have  never  been  open  to  nuclear  shipping 
and  will  never  be  C4>en  if  she  is  prema- 
turely laid  up.  resulting  in  a  serious 
gap   in  regulatory,   technologioal.  and 
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safety  Information  necessary  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  future  nuclear  vessels. 

Therefore  at  a  cost  which  ultimately 
may  reach  an  estimated  $9  million — for 
this  may  be  the  cost  of  immobilizing  its 
reactors  and  meeting  normal  caretaker 
costs — this  great  ship  is  going  to  be 
taken  off  the  ocean  to  save  $2  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  bad  eco- 
nomics involved  in  tills  decision,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Members  here  that  more 
is  involved  in  this  than  money.  We 
made  this  investment  in  a  nuclear  mer- 
chant siilp  to  prove  that  nuclear  powered 
commercial  vessels  are  feasible.  It  Is 
hardly  a  convincing  argimient,  then,  to 
retire  it  from  duty  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  operable.  If  we  mothball  the  Savan- 
nah who  would  even  be  Interested  in  tlie 
possibilities  for  this  type  of  ship  again. 
Who  would  believe  tliat  this  is  the  ship 
of  the  future?  Putting  the  Savannah 
ifl  mothballs  seems  to  be  the  confession 
of  a  failure,  the  demonstration  that  nu- 
clear powered  merchant  siilps  are  not  a 
practical  consideration. 

Putting  the  Savannah  in  the  grave- 
yard will  set  back  the  develoFiment  of 
U.S.  nuclear  cargo  fleet  for  6  to  10  years. 
For  even  If  at  some  f utu'-e  date  we  should 
decide  to  resiune  her  operations,  men  will 
then  need  to  be  trained  or  retrained 
and  develop  the  know-how  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  vessel  Some  60  men, 
enough  to  msui  two  other  nuclear  vessels, 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the 
U.S.  Mercliant  Marine  Academy  acquir- 
ing on-the-job  training  in  the  handling 
of  this  ship.  But  tills  training  would  be 
lost  if  the  ship  is  retired. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  understand 
the  necessity  to  this  Nation  to  retain  a 
highly  competitive  position  insofar  as 
commercial  shipping  is  concerned.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  Russians  are  not 
taking  such  backward  steps  as  would 
Jeopardize  their  commercial  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  experi- 
ment be  given  a  better  chance.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  stop  midstream.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  stop  an  experiment 
before  it  has  been  given  a  chance  to  prove 
Itself.  The  uncertainty  of  continuing 
the  experiment  cannot  be  greater  than 
the  uncertainty  Involved  In  mothballlng 
the  Savannah.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
l«  that  no  one  has  ever  put  a  nuclear  ship 
in  mothballs  and  It  is  not  really  known 
how  difficult  it  will  be,  nor  how  much  It 
will  cost.  Balanced  against  this  is  the 
knowledge  that  can  be  gained  fi-om  its 
continued  operation,  and  perhaps  the 
Imagination  that  might  be  Invoked  to 
probe  into  the  means  of  making  a  ship  of 
this  nature  profitable.  Furthermore, 
when  its  potenUalltlee  have  been  more 
fully  demonstrated  to  the  world,  there  is 
»  chance  tliat  those  coimtrles  now  hav- 
ing restrictions  against  the  ship  will  drop 
their  opposition  to  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  would  request  the  President  to 
continue  the  operaUon  of  the  Savannah 
'or  at  least  2  years  as  a  trade  "fair  ship." 
As  such  It  would  be  enabled,  first  "to 
^Plete  her  present  feaalbUitar  studies 
with  regard  to  the  ship's  commercial 
potential  as  it  aflects  design,  technology, 
operations,  and  the  trade  routes  of  our 


future  nuclear  ships";  and  second,  that 
during  this  period  it  would  act  as  a  trade 
"fair  siiip"  containing  permanent  and 
temporary  exhibits  relating  to  trade  and 
industry  and  other  demonstrations  of 
American  economic  acoomplisliment  and 
cultural  attainment.  The  benefits  of  mo- 
bile trade  fairs  in  promoting  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated.  There  are 
many  people  of  the  world  who  want  to 
see  a  nuclear-powered  merchant  vessel; 
and  I  think  they  should  be  given  ttiis 
chance. 

This  resolution  suggests  that  an  ad- 
vance team  of  marketing  and  advertis- 
ing experts  precede  the  Savannah's  visit- 
ing to  any  particular  port  to  assure  that 
each  visit  is  a  success. 

Furthermore,  the  resolution  suggests 
that  during  the  2-year  period  labor 
unions  join  in  the  operation  of  this  ves- 
sel permitting  it  "an  economic  structure 
consistent  with  fair  labor  practices." 

The  Savannah  Is  a  great  ship.  It  Is 
the  future  ship.  Now  is  the  time  to  give 
it  a  chance  to  prove  Itself. 


AMENDMENT     TO     FEDERAL     VOT- 
ING ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1955 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frwn  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955. 
This  measure  would  recommend  to  the 
States  that  they  extend  to  their  citizens 
temporarily  residing  abroad  the  simple, 
uniform  Federal  post  card  application 
procedure  for  absentee  registration  and 
voting  which  is  now  generally  available 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
merchant  marine,  civilians  employed 
abroad  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  spouses  and  dependents  of  such  citi- 
zens, pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  imposes  no  obligations 
whatsoever  upon  any  State.  It  merely 
recommends  procedures  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  exercise  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise on  a  more  uniform  basis.  The 
States  are  completely  free  to  adopt  or 
reject  its  recommendations.  The  Fed- 
eral Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  re- 
pealed and  replaced  the  Soldiers  Voting 
Act  of  1942,  enacted  during  World  War 
n.  Its  purpose  was  "to  permit  and  as- 
sist Federal  persormel,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  exercise  their  voting  franchise." 
As  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  attest,  the  act  has  been 
highly  effective  in  achieving  its  stated 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1955  American  busi- 
ness and  other  interests  overseas  have 
multiplied,  and  mcH%  and  more  private 
citizens  have  gone  abroad  temporarily 
to  engage  in  business,  teaching,  and  in 
other  activities.  While  there  are  few  re- 
liable statistics,  their  number— exclud- 


ing members  of  the  Armed  Ptoces — ^has 
been  variously  estimated  at  between  760,- 
000  and  1,500,000. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  bring 
the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  m>  to 
date  so  as  to  include,  in  its  recotmnen- 
dations  to  the  several  States,  the  exten- 
sion of  simple,  uniform  absentee  regis- 
tration and  voting  procedures  to  all  citi- 
zens temporarily  residing  abroad,  as  well 
as  Federal  personnel  and  their  families. 
Private  citizens  who  are  temporarily 
residing  abroad  to  promote  American 
exports  or  to  protect  American  invest- 
ments overseas  or  to  teach  or  study  in 
foreign  universities  are  engaged  In 
activities  important  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  in  particular  and 
to  our  foreign  relations  generally.  The 
activities  of  these  Americans  have  an 
Important  effect  on  our  country. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  benefits  of  the 
FPCA  absentee  registration  and  voting 
procedure  should  be  denied  to  such 
private  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad  while  such  benefits  are  generally 
granted  to  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  example,  why 
should  the  wife  of  a  businessman  abroad 
be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote 
absentee  when  the  wife  of  a  Federal 
civiUan  employee  enjoys  that  right? 
In  this  respect,  the  right  to  vote  is  made 
to  turn  upon  employment,  rather  than 
citizenship,  as  is  generally  the  case. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  not 
afford  tlie  benefits  of  the  act  to  ex- 
patriates or  to  those  who  have  forsaken 
their  domicile  here  to  reside  permanent- 
ly abroad.  My  amendment  would  app^ 
only  to  citizens  "temporarily  residing" 
abroad  and  each  State,  as  is  the  case. 
under  present  law,  would  be  free  to  de- 
fine for  Itself  citizenship,  residence,  or 
domicile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  the 
procedures  provided  by  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  have  not  given 
rise  to  a  single  allegation  that  even  one 
fraudulent  ballot  has  been  cast  during 
the  12  years  the  act  has  been  on  the 
statute  books.  I  believe  that  the  same 
experience  would  hold  true  if  tlie  States, 
in  response  to  the  recommendations  in 
my  amendment,  were  to  extend  to  their 
private  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad  the  Federal  post  card  application 
procedure  suggested  by  the  act. 

The  FPCA  form  requires  a  sworn 
statement  of  the  identity  and  home  ad- 
dress of  the  applicant,  and  an  oath  that 
the  applicant  is  voting  sole^^  at  the  ad- 
dress stated  and  not  elsewhere.  The 
statements  as  to  identity  and  State  ad- 
dress can  readily  be  verified  by  tlie  con- 
sular official  administering  the  oath  by 
an  examination  of  the  applicant's  pass- 
port, which  must  be  renewed  or  reissued 
periodically.    It  Is  a  Federal  offense  to 

forge    or   misuse    a   U.S.   passport 18 

U.S.C.  1542-1544. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  26 
States,  happily  including  my  own  State 
of  Indiana,  already  permit  absentee  reg- 
istration as  well  as  absentee  voting. 
Moreover,  several  of  the  24  States  which 
still  require  personal  registration  are 
now  considering  liberalizing  their  laws 
in  this  respect  The  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington  has  before  it  a  bin 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  legislatures  of 
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ttiree  StateftT--Coanectlcut,  Florida,  and 
New  Mezloo— are  considering,  respec- 
tively, a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, a  new  proposed  constitution  and  a 
int>po8al  for  a  constitutional  convention. 
In  each  case,  liberalized  legislation 
would  be  permissible  under  the  proposed 
changes.  Illinois,  Missouri.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  have  ofBcial 
bodies  to  consider  revision  of  their  elec- 
tion laws  which  have  had,  or  now  have, 
similar  proposals  before  them. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this 
amaidment  to  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  is  in  tune  with  our  times. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the 
many  private  citizens  now  temporarily 
residing  abroad.  It  would  also  be  in 
keeping  with  the  continuing  expansion 
ot  the  right  to  suffrage  in  tills  country. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  recently  observed 
in  Wesbeny  against  Sanders: 

No  rlgtat  Is  more  precious  In  a  free  ootin- 
try  than  that  of  having  a  voice  In  the  elec- 
tion of  tboae  who  make  the  laws  under 
which,  aa  good  cltlzenB,  we  must  live. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
January  5,  1D67,  the  Washington  Post 
drew  attention  to  this  problem  and 
called  for  remedial  action  along  the  lines 
I  ix'opofie.  The  editorial  follows: 
Van  roB  Cmzan  Absoao 

it  is  high  time  for  someone  to  speak  out 
In  behalf  of  the  American  citizens  who  are 
deprived  of  their  vote  because  they  are  abroad 
on  election  day.  Alfred  E.  Davidson,  an 
American  lawyer  who  lives  Ln  Paris,  estimates 
that  some  three  million  U.S.  citizens  are  now 
ovsiseas.  But  only  13  of  the  60  states  per- 
mit the  use  of  absentee  ballots  by  these 
potential  voters. 

We  think  liCr.  Davidson  Is  right  In  saying 
that  Congress  should  pass  remedial  legisla- 
tion. It  is  quite  unrealistic  to  eipect  the 
states  to  handle  the  problem.  Many  of  the 
states  do  not  want  former  citizens  now  liv- 
ing abroad  to  participate  in  their  local  elec- 
tions. But  there  Is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  take  part  In  national  elections  In 
which  American  citizens  abroad  continue  to 
have  a  direct  and  legitimate  Interest. 

Congress  did  seek  to  aid  absentee  voting 
by  military  personnel  abroad.  It  would  be 
timely  to  review  this  leelslatlon  In  the  I'.ght 
of  current  results,  and  its  advantages  might 
well  be  extended  to  civilians.  The  Bipar- 
tisan Committee  on  Absentee  Voting  which 
has  been  created  In  Paris  with  this  objective 
deserves  hearty  support  on  this  side  of  the 
watw.  Nothing  could  more  effectively  main- 
tain the  ties  between  this  country  and  Its 
citizens  In  other  lands  than  the  privilege  of 
voting  tn  our  quadrennial  elections." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter 
which  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  which  amplifies 
the  editorial.    The  letter  follows: 

VOTXNO   Abboao 

Tour  excellent  editorial  of  Jan.  5,  "Vote 
for  Cltlsens  Abroad"  deserves  amplification. 

The  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1056 
recommends  that  the  several  states  enact 
laws  permitting  absentee  registration  on  a 
simple,  uniform  postcard  application  and 
abeentee  voting  not  only  by  members  of  the 
Azmed  Forces,  the  Merchant  Marine  and  their 
famlllee.  but  also  by  "civilian  employes  of 
th«  United  States"  serving  abroad  and  their 
families. 

The  Act  thus  discriminates  in  extending 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  absentee  in 
favor  of  civilians  employed  abroad  by  the 
^Bderal  Oovemment  and  their  famlllea  and 


against  civilian  citizens  abroad  who  are  not 
so  employed  and  their  families. 

The  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  there- 
fore should  be  updated  to  encourage  the 
states  to  accord  to  all  of  their  citizens  tem- 
porarily residing  abroad  the  simple,  uniform 
absentee  registration  and  voting  procedures 
it  recommends.  Such  an  amendment  would 
simply  recognize  the  tremendous  Increase, 
during  the  decade  since  the  Act  was  passed, 
in  the  number  of  Americans  engaged  in 
business,  teaching  and  ta  other  activities 
abroad. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  more  in  ab- 
sentee registration  than  in  absentee  voting. 
While  most  states  now  p>ermlt  absentee  vot- 
ing, 26  require  registration  in  person — a  re- 
quirement which  few  citizens  residing  abroad 
can  meet. 

The  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad 
(LARA)  is  a  nonprofit  organization  whose 
membership  consists  of  American  citizens 
residing  abroad  in  more  than  40  different 
countries  and  whose  purpoee  Is  to  forward 
their  common  interests.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  single  issue  on  which  LARA'S 
members  are  united  is  their  desire  to  vote. 
Accordingly,  LARA  advocates  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  during  this 
Congress  to  encourage  the  states  to  accord 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  absentee  to  all 
citizens  residing  abroad  and  their  families 
regardless  of  occupation. 

Stoabt  H.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Special  Voting  Counsel,  League  of  Amer- 
icana   Residing    Abroad.    Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  earnestly  commend  this 
bill  to  the  careful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  with  the  hope  that  it  can  be 
acted  upon  in  time  for  the  several  States 
to  comdder  Its  recommendations  before 
the  1968  national  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill 
follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Votmg  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1866  BO  as  to  recommend  to 
the  several  States  that  its  absentee  regis- 
tration and  voting  procedures  be  extended 
to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing  abroad 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajul  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Dnited  States  in 
Congress  assembled: 

1.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  VoUng  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956,  title  6.  United  Statw 
Code,  section  2171,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (3)  and  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  (3)  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Citizens  of  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily residing  outelde  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  their  spouses  and  dependents 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them." 
3.  Section  304(b)  of  the  Act,  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  2184(b).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagrapiis  3 
(c),  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  new  subparagraphs  3  (c).  (d),  and 
(e)  as  follows: 

"(c)  A  citizen  of  the  XTnlted  states  tempo- 
rarily residing  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

"(d)  A  spouse  or  dependent  of  a  person 
listed  in  (a)  or  (b)  above; 

"(e)  A  spouse  or  dependent  residing  with 
OT  accompanying  a  person  described  in  (c) 
above," 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE:  THREE  PROPOSALS  TO 
STRENGTHEN  STATE,  LOCAL,  AND 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PRYCMR.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (M^.  Braoexas]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 
of  Kentucky,  in  introducing  two  imagi- 
native legislative  proposals  designed  to 
strengthen  government  at  the  State,  lo- 
cal, and  Federal  levels:  HM.  8175.  the 
Education  for  the  Public  Service  Act,  and 
HH.  8234,  the  Intergovernmental  Man- 
power Act. 

These  bills  are  similar  in  purpose,  if 
not  in  all  details,  to  HJl.  5989,  my  own 
Public  Service  Education  Act  which  I  In- 
troduced on  February  22,  1967. 

These  three  proposals  will  establish  a 
series  of  programs  to  strengthen  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  by  providing  govern- 
ment employees  significantly  expanded 
opportunities  for  study,  training,  and  in- 
tergovernmental exchanges  which  will 
significantly  enhance  their  abilities  as 
public  servants. 

R.a.    S»8».    TRB    PUBLIC    BXRVICX    XOUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genesis  of  the  Public 
Service  Education  Act  lies  In  a  concern  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  this  body  share: 
it  is  that  the  genius  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  lies  in  our  reliance  on 
effective  government  at  all  levels,  local, 
State,  and  regional,  as  well  as  Federal 

The  federal  system,  with  its  many  pow- 
ers, sometimes  overlapping,  sometimes 
distinct,  has  been  called  a  great  labora- 
tory for  social  experiment.  Federalism 
has  encouraged  a  diversity  of  solutions  to 
the  many  problems  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  wrestled  throughout  our 
history. 

Bi8PONSiBn.rrizB  of  state  and  local 

GOVXXNKXNT 

But  the  American  brand  of  federalism 
implies  that  State  and  local,  as  well  as 
regional  governments  are  all  viable  part- 
ners fn  the  politl'^al  system.  The  social 
laboratory  cannot  be  directed  from 
Washington  alone  if  It  is  truly  to  be  • 
force  for  diversity.  So  we  must  set  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  revitalizing  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  The  Public  Service 
Education  Act,  by  enabling  all  levels  of 
goverrunent  to  attract  and  train  able  men 
and  women  for  public  service,  will  provide 
a  vital  tool  in  renewing  the  capacity  of 
State,  regional,  and  local  government  to 
participate  creatively  In  the  federal  sys- 
tem. 

PXOBLXMS   OF   COVKXNMXNT 

The  problems  we  face  today  in  onr 
States,  our  cities,  and  metropolitan  areas 
are  growing  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness. Their  complexity  Is  staggering. 
Consider  even  a  brief  list  of  the  difDcul- 
ties  we  must  overcome  In  the  years 
ahead: 

We  must  rebuild  the  Inner  cores  of  our 
cities.  Indeed,  entire  cities. 

We  must  reclaim  the  streams  and  riv- 
ers from  their  increasing  pollution. 

We  must  insure  that  the  very  air  we 
breathe  Is  safe  for  human  life. 

We  must  reestablish  confidence  to 
the  Integrity  and  ability  of  our  legal  sys- 
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tern  to  maintain  a  Just  order  and  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  property  and  life. 

For  many  of  our  young  people,  we 
must  work  to  make  the  schools  of  our 
country  centers  of  intellectual  and  com- 
munity activity,  not  cells  where  they 
wait  until  ready  for  employment,  mili- 
tary service,  or  the  ranks  of  the  aimless 
unemployed. 

We  must  establish  in  practice  what 
we  have  so  long  preached — that  every 
American  is  entitled  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
a  true  and  open  society. 

We  must  provide  a  level  of  medical 
and  other  social  services  consistent  with 
the  great  riches  which  our  economy  con- 
tinues to  produce  in  astonishing  abun- 
dance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  to  list  still 
more  tasks  which  face  us  as  a  nation. 
But  the  point  is  clear :  we  have  much  to 
do  and  government  at  all  levels — local. 
State,  regional,  and  Federal — ^will  play 
an  important  role  In  helping  us  accom- 
plish what  we  must. 

Yet  no  government  has  deeper  knowl- 
edge, greater  foresight,  or  richer  Imag- 
ination than  the  men  and  women  who 
do  its  necessary  work.  It  Is  because  we 
need  more  than  ever  before  the  most 
able  and  well-educated  public  servants 
we  can  get  that  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
5989,  my  Public  Service  Education  Act 
of  1967. 

PSOVISIONS    OF   PTTBLIC    SKRVICE   EOtlCATlON    ACT 

The  Public  Service  Education  Act  of 
1967  is  a  three-pronged  measure  aimed 
at  attracting  talented  persons  to  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  but  chiefly  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  This  measure  can 
help  produce  more  and  better  men  and 
women  for  government  not  only  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  in  Maine  and 
California  and  Indiana,  in  towns  and 
cities  and  counties  across  the  Nation. 

The  Public  Service  Education  Act  of 
1967  seeks  to  improve  the  quality  of 
government  through  three  main  lines  of 
approach:  support  for  graduate  study 
at  colleges  and  universities  by  those  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  public  serv- 
ice; fellowships  for  university  study  and 
Inservice  training  for  those  now  in  gov- 
ernment at  the  local.  State,  regional,  and 
Federal  levels;  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  meet  the  demand  for  more 
and  better  education  for  the  public 
service.  Let  me  outline  the  major 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

First.  Fellowships  for  persons  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  the  public 
service:  This  bill  will  help  to  attract 
more  talented  young  people  into  careers 
in  local,  State,  regional,  and  Federal 
Gtovernment  by  providing  fellowships  for 
up  to  2  years  of  graduate  study  for  per- 
sons Intending  to  follow  public  service 
careers.  The  bill  authorizes  $46  million 
for  a  total  of  up  to  3,750  fellowships  over 
the  next  5  years.  The  fellowships  are 
for  graduate  study  in  public  administra- 
tion and  public  affairs  at  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States. 

As  part  of  the  fellowship  programs, 
colleges  and  imlverslties  will  be  encour- 
aged and  enabled  to  arrange  Internships 
in  State,  local,  and  regional  government, 
much  as  we  in  Congress  and  the  execu- 
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tlve  branch  now  arrange  during  the 
summers  for  outstanding  college  stu- 
dents. 

Towns  and  cities  all  over  the  country 
like  South  Bend,  Mishawaka,  Michigan 
City,  Plymouth,  and  La  Porte  in  my  own 
district;  county  governments,  or  States 
like  Indiana  could  employ  able  students 
of  public  administration  during  their 
summer  vacations.  Both  the  student 
and  the  local  or  State  government  would 
benefit  greatly  from  these  internships, 
as  the  experience  with  student  intern- 
ships here  in  Washington  has  shown. 

Second.  Opportunities  for  further 
education  for  those  already  in  public 
service:  The  Public  Service  Education 
Act  will  enable  men  and  women  now 
working  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  improve  their  professional 
qualifications  by  graduate  study  and 
through  short-term,  inservice  training. 
State  and  local  government:  For  ex- 
ample, city  administrators,  State  water 
pollution  experts,  police  officers,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  public  officials 
could  attend  the  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  country  to  catch  up  on 
the  newest  techniques  In  their  fields. 
Or  they  might  attend  inservice  insti- 
tutes designed  to  bring  new  knowledge 
and  information  from  the  classroom  into 
city  hall  and  the  statehouse. 

Under  this  part  of  the  measure,  States 
will  receive  Federal  grants  to  enable 
State  and  local  government  personnel  to 
do  graduate  work  or  participate  in  in- 
service  courses.  The  bill  authorizes  $85 
million  over  5  years  for  such  progrsims. 

Federal  Government:  A  similar  meas- 
ure, although  contained  in  a  separate 
title  of  the  bill,  will  provide  some  3,200 
graduate  fellowships  for  Federal  em- 
ployees similar  to  the  fellowships  pro- 
posed for  local,  State,  and  regional  per- 
sonnel. Present  authority  for  graduate 
study  by  Federal  employees  Is  not  f  rejned 
to  encourage  its  fullest  use  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  nor  is  it  focused  squarely 
on  public  administration.  The  Public 
Service  Education  Act  Is  intended  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies. 

The  proposed  act  also  esteJillshes  a 
system  of  sabbatical  leaves  for  career 
Federal  employees  In  the  supergrade 
category,  somewhat  like  the  practice  of 
periodic  sabbaticals  conmion  for  Ameri- 
can college  and  university  teachers. 
Under  the  sabbatical  sjrstem  in  the  bill, 
tiiese  high-level  employees  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  1  year  of  study,  reauilng, 
or  research  out  of  every  7  years  of  high 
Federal  service.  Many  of  the  eligible 
might  choose  to  pursue  formal  academic 
programs,  but  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity for  the  kind  of  individual  study 
which  has  proved  so  valuable  In  academic 
life. 

Third.  Grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities: The  act  provides  grants  over  the 
next  5  years  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  develop  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
grams in  public  administration  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  We  need  the  best  people  ob- 
tainable in  the  public  service  and  we 
cannot  expect  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation alone  to  shoulder  the  financial 
burden  of  producing  them. 

The  bill  establishes  a  5 -year  $70  mil- 
lion program  of  grants  to  participating 


colleges  and  universities  to  assist  than 
in  meeting  the  demands  for  more  and 
better  public  servants.  It  is  intended 
that  at  the  end  of  a  5 -year  grant,  the 
university  should  expect  arid  would  be 
prepared  to  sustain  the  program  without 
further  Federal  support  under  this  act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  staff 
Government  programs  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions,  sometimes  billions 
of  dollars,  with  less  than  the  ablest  and 
most  highly  trained  men  and  women. 
That  is  why  what  we  sow  in  the  PubUc 
Service  Education  Act  can  reap  such  a 
rich  harvest  in  the  improvement  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States. 

VALtTB    OF   FUBUC    SERVICX 

As  an  American  of  Greek  ancestry,  I 
am  acutely  aware  that  my  forebears 
knew  well  and  appreciated  fully  the  value 
of  public  service.  In  ancient  Greece,  to 
which  we  look  for  inspiration  even  today, 
the  ideal  of  public  service  was  a  lofty 
one.  Indeed,  a  man  was  Judged  by  the 
character  and  quality  of  his  public  life 
and  his  contribution  to  the  shared  ex- 
periences of  the  city.  I  look  to  the  day 
when  public  service  at  all  levels  will  be 
as  honored  in  this  country  as  it  was  In 
the  Greece  of  Pericles  and  to  the  time 
when  we  can  acknowledge  with  even 
greater  pride  than  we  do  today,  the  in- 
telligence, ability,  knowledge,  and  con- 
tributions of  those  who  choose  to  serve 
In  government,  from  the  township  to  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Federtd  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Public  Service  Education  Act,  I 
think,  can  help  tis  reach  that  goal. 

My  own  Public  Service  Education  Act, 
H.R.  5989,  and  both  of  President  John- 
son's proposals  differ  somewhat  in  scope 
and  dettill.  But  a  common  thread  of 
concern  for  improving  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  runs  through  the 
three  bills. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  major 
facets  of  the  Education  for  the  Public 
Service  Act,  HJl.  8175,  and  the  Inter- 
governmental Manpower  Act,  H.R. 
8234 — both  proposed  by  President  John- 
son today. 

PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  HJl.  8175 ^EDUCA- 
TION FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SSRVICK  ACT PRO- 
POSED     BY     PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  program  of  Institutional 
grants  and  graduate  fellowships  designed 
to  attract  young  men  and  women  to  pub- 
lic service  In  any  branch  of  State,  local, 
or  Federal  government,  and  to  improve 
education  for  such  service.  The  bill 
would  authorize  $10,000,000  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  first  fiscal  year,  and 
such  sums  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
next  4  fiscal  years. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education — 
and  other  designated  public  or  private 
agencies  in  special  circumstances — to  as- 
sist them  in  preparing  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional students  to  enter  the  public 
service,  or  for  research  into,  or  develop- 
ment or  demonstration  of,  Improved 
methods  of  educating  students — includ- 
ing students  at  the  undergraduate  level — 
for  the  public  service. 
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Orants  or  contracts  would  be  equitably 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
among  institutions  that  will  be  able  to 
use  the  funds  effectively,  except  that 
preference  could  be  given  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national  need. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  award  fellowships,  not  to 
exceed  three  academic  years  in  duration, 
for  graduate  or  professional  study  for 
persons  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in 
public  service.  Fellowships  would  be 
equitably  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  have,  or  are  de- 
veloping, programs  of  high  quality  in- 
tended to  educate  persons  for  the  public 
service  or  which  contribute  to  the  meet- 
ing of  a  significant  and  continuing  need 
in  the  public  service,  except  that  prefer- 
ence could  be  given  to  programs  designed 
to  meet  an  urgent  national  need.  The 
fellowships  would  carry  a  stipend  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  .supported  pro- 
grams, and  a  payment  to  the  institution 
of  $2,500  per  academic  year. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  to  ad- 
vise him  on  matters  of  general  policy 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  Is  similar 
to  titles  I  and  IV  of  my  own  Public  Serv- 
ice Education  Act,  H.R.  5989. 


rEZNCVAL     PBOVmONB     OF     BJt.     8234- 

OOVnMKZNTAL      ICAKPOWXB      ACT — nOFOSDED 

BT  nxsnaan  johrbom 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  would  provide 
Federal  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  train 
and  improve  administrative  personnel. 

Under  this  proposal.  Federal  agencies 
would  be  authorized  to  admit  State  and 
local  employees  to  training  programs  for 
Federal  employees,  as  well  as  to  Initiate 
special  training  programs  for  State  and 
local  employees  who  administer  Federal 
grant  programs. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  covering 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  to  assist  State 
smd  local  governments  to  establish  and 
carry  out  comprehensive  inservlce  train- 
ing programs  and  to  strengthen  person- 
nel administration. 

HH.  8234  would  also  facUitate  inter- 
governmental cooperation  by  providing 
authority  for  temporary  exchange  as- 
signments of  P^deral  employees  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  of  State  and 
local  employees  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
also  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  for  em- 
ployees selected  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  further  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimotis  con- 
sent I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Recced 
four  documents  which  will  help  to  clar- 
ify fxirther  the  purposes  and  content  of 
the  similarities  and  differences  between 
these  interrelated  proposals  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  American  government: 
first,  excerpts  from  the  text  of  President 
Johnson's  message  on  "The  Quality  (A 
American  Government,"  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  March  20,  1967; 
second.  HJl.  8715,  the  President's  pro- 
posed Education  for  the  Public  Serviee 


Act;  third.  H.R.  8234,  the  President's  pro- 
posed Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act; 
fourth,  B.JEL  5989.  my  own  Public  Service 
Education  Act. 

"Thb  Qtjautt  or  Aicesican  Government" — 
ExcsajPTs  Pbom  tbk  MxsaAcx  or  Pkksioxnt 
Johnson  to  CoNOBxas  on  Mabcb  30,  1967 

THX  FOBUC  BXXVIO 

Qoverzunent  is  penonal. 
It  Is  a«  oompAMlonate  and  vibrant — or  aa 
Ineffectual  and  splrltleae — a«  the  men  and 
women  who  shape  the  laws,  who  make  the 
decisions,  who  translate  programs  Into  action. 
Andrew  Jackson  once  said  that  the  dutlee 
of  all  public  offices  were  "plain  and  simple." 
We  have  Journeyed  far  since  then. 

Today's  public  servant — at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— ts  a  servant  of  change.  He  works 
to  make  the  American  city  a  better  place  to 
live.  He  strives  to  Increase  the  beauty  of  our 
land  and  end  the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and 
the  air  we  breathe.  In  these  and  countleos 
other  ways  he  seeks  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of 
life  and  to  raise  the  hopes  and  extend  the 
horizons  for  all  of  us. 

The  work  to  be  performed  in  the  years 
ahead  will  summon  trained  and  skilled  man- 
power in  quantlUee — and  quality — we  have 
never  needed  before. 

Within  the  federal  government,  we  are 
making  careers  more  attractive.  Since  I  be- 
came President,  I  tiave  proposed  and  you  In 
the  Congress  have  approved  pay  increases  In 
each  of  the  past  3  years  for  federal  workers, 
raising  salary  levels  by  an  average  of  12%. 
The  new  Executive  Assignment  System  be- 
gun last  year  will  re-shape  the  upper  clvU 
service  so  that  talent  is  readily  recognized 
and  excellence  is  fully  rewarded. 

Later  in  this  session  of  Oongreas,  I  shall 
submit  additional  proposals  to  enable  the 
government  to  attract  and  retain  the  public 
servants  it  needs. 

But  nowhere  Is  the  magnitude  of  govern- 
ment manfKTwer  greater — and  the  accom- 
panying challenge  more  critical — than  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

— Between  1965  and  1966  employment  in 
State  and  local  governments  Increased  from 
4.7  million  to  7.7  million,  or  four  times  the 
rate  of  growth  of  employment  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

— By  1975,  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployment will  grow  to  more  than  11  million. 
— Each  year,  from  now  through  1976,  State 
and  local  governments  will  have  to  recruit 
at  least  one  quarter  of  a  million  new  admin- 
istrative, technical,  and  professional  em- 
ployees, not  Including  teachers,  to  maintain 
and  develop  their  programs. 

— One  out  of  every  three  of  the  Nation's 
municipal  executives,  and  one  out  of  every 
two  municipal  health  directors  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  retirement  within  the  next  10  years. 
— There  will  be  2  vacancies  for  each  new 
graduate  of  a  university  program  in  city  and 
regional  planning. 

These  statistics  show  that  States  and  local 
governments  are  flourishing  as  they  never 
have  before.  But  they  also  contain  a  clear 
signal  that  in  the  chain  of  Federal-SUte- 
local  relationships,  the  weakest  link  Is  the 
emerging  shortage  of  professional  manpower. 
We  can  strengthen  that  link,  or  later  pay 
the  price  of  weakness  with  Inefficient  govern- 
ment unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  an 
expanding  population. 

I  believe  we  should  take  positive  action 
now. 

/  reoommend  two  UgiMtative  proposals  to 
improve  the  quality  of  government  in  the 
years  ahead — the  Public  Service  education 
Act  of  1997  and  the  Intergovernmental  Man- 
power Act  of  f  9*7. 

My  fiscal  1968  budget  includes  S35  mlllloQ 
for  these  proposals: 

— $10  mllUon  for  the  Public  Service  Edu- 
cation Act,  and 

— sas  million  for  the  Intergovernmental 
Manpower  Acl. 


These  measures  are  demanding.  They  will 
require  the  support  of  Congress,  the  Execu- 
Uve  Branch,  State  and  local  government*, 
our  colleges  and  universlUes  and  private  or. 
ganizations. 

X.  The  Public  Service  Eduxsation  Act  of  I9n 

[now  Education  for  the  Public  Service  Act] 

ThU  legislation  has  a  single  clear  goal:  to 
increase  the  number  of  qualified  studeau 
who  choose  careers  in  government. 

The  measure  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
provide  fellowships  for  young  men  and 
women  who  want  to  embark  on  the  adven- 
ture of  government  service. 

It  would  provide  support  to  universitiee 
seeking  to  enrich  and  strengthen  their  pub- 
Uc  service  education  programs. 

This  financial  assistance  can  be  used  to 
support  a  broad  range  of  activity  including: 

— Research  Into  new  methods  of  educatloD 
for  government  service; 

— Experimental  programs,  such  as  study 
combined  with  part-time  public  service; 

— Plans  to  Improve  and  expand  programs 
for  students  preparing  for  government 
careers; 

—Training  faculties,  establishing  centers 
for  study  at  the  graduate  or  professional 
level,  conducting  institutes  tor  advanced 
study  in  pubUc  affairs  and  administration. 

2.  The  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  of 
19S7 

This  legislation  Is  designed  speclficaUy  to 
deal  with  the  varied  manpower  needs  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

It  would  authorize  the  OivU  Service  Com- 
mission to: 

— Provide  feilowshipe  to  State  and  local 
government  employees. 

— Make  grants  of  up  to  76%  to  help  State 
and  local  goverrmients  develop  and  carry  out 
comprehensive  training  plans  and  strengthen 
their  personnel  administration  systems. 

It  would  aUow  federal  agencies  to  admit 
State  and  local  employees  to  federal  train- 
ing programs,  and  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  those  employees  who  administer 
federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Across  America,  many  men  and  women  of 
skill  and  vision  work  in  State  houses  and  dty 


Their  knowledge  and  experience  can  help 
us.  And  we  are  prepared  to  bring  the  spedsl 
experience  of  federal  employees  to  the  lookl 
level. 

The  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Aot 
would  allow  federal  workers  to  take  assign- 
ments in  State  and  local  governments  for  pe- 
riods up  to  a  years,  with  full  protection  of 
Job  rights  and  benefits.  In  addition,  the 
federal  agencies  would  be  able  to  accept 
State  and  local  employees  for  assignments  of 
eqiilvalent  periods. 

This  proposal,  I  believe,  fills  a  vital  need. 
The  mutual  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  per- 
spectives will  benefit  all  echelons  of  govern- 
ment. 

Tkxt  op  Education  iok  thx  Pobuc  Sbbvici 
Act,  HJl.  817S 

A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  program 
at  grants  and  fellowships  to  improve  the 
education  of  students  attending  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  preparation 
for  entrance  Into  the  service  of  State,  local, 
or  Federal  governments,  and  to  attract 
such  students  to  the  public  service,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreia  assembled.  That  tT<i«  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  for  tha  Publlo 
Service  Act". 

TITIJI 1 — OKANTB  AND  OOMTaACIB  TO  STUCirOTHXir 
AND     nOPIOVX    DOCATIOK     FOB    THX    PUBLIO 

■ayiCB 

teo.  101.  The  Secretary  ol  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
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ferred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  ot  contracts  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  combinations 
of  such  institutions,  to  assist  them  in  plan- 
ning, developing,  strengthening,  improving, 
or  carrying  out  programs  or  projects  (a)  for 
tbe  preparation  of  graduate  or  parefessional 
jtudents  to  enter  the  public  service  or  (b) 
for  research  into,  or  development  or  demon- 
itration  of,  improved  methods  of  education 
for  the  public  service.  Such  grants  or  con- 
tracts may  include  payment  of  all  or  p«ut  of 
the  cost  of  programs  or  projects  such  as 

(1)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  or  professional  programs 
to  {»«pare  students  to  enter  the  public 
service; 

(2)  training  and  retraining  of  faculty 
members; 

(3)  strengthening  the  public  service  as- 
pects of  courses  or  curricula  leading  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  degree; 

(4)  establishment,  expansion,  or  opera- 
tion of  centers  for  study  at  the  graduate 
or  professional  level  (but  not  Including  pay- 
ment for  construction  or  acquisition  of  build- 
ingB); 

(5)  conduct  of  short-term  or  reg\ilar  ses- 
sion Institutes  for  advanced  study  by  per- 
sons engaged  In.  or  preparing  to  engage  in 
tUe  preparation  of  students  to  enter  the 
public  service; 

(8)  carrying  out  Innovative  and  experi- 
mental programs  of  cooperative  education 
involving  alternate  periods  of  full-time  or 
part-time  academic  study  at  the  institution 
and  periods  of  full-time  or  part-time  publlo 
service;  and 

(7)  research  into,  and  development  of, 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty,  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  materials 
and  the  planning  of  curriculum. 
Tlie  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. Including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations,  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  when 
such  grants  or  contracts  will  make  an  espe- 
dally  significant  contribution  to  attaining 
the  objectives  of  this  section. 

Application  for  grant  or  contract;  allocation 
of  grants  or  contracts 
Sic.  102.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  author* 
l«ed  by  section  101  may  be  made  only  upon 
appUcation  to  the  Secretary   at  such   time 
or  times  and  containing  such  information 
as  he  may  prescribe,   except  that  no  such 
application  shall  be  approved  unless  it- 
ID  sets    forth    programs,    activities,    re- 
March,  or  development  for  which  a  grant  Is 
authorized  under  section  101,  and  deecrlbea 
the  relation  thereof  to  any  program  set  forth 
by  the  applicant  in  an  appUcation.  if  any 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  208; 

(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
««7  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  FMeral  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
roch  form  and  containing  such  information. 
M  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out 
nis  fxmcUona  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  tbe  correctness  and  verl- 
Icatlon  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  allocate  grants  or 
oontracts  under  section  101  in  such  m^nnfy 
••  will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  dls- 
tnbutlon  of  the  grants  or  oontracts  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  among  InstttaUons  of 
olgher  education  which  show  pranls*  ot 
being  able  to  use  funds  eSecttvdr  for  th* 
purposes  of  section  101,  except  that  to  tha 
vtent  he  deems  proper  in  the  natkmsd  In- 
twest  the  Secretary  may  give  preferaiM  to 
'"osrams  designed  to  mMt  an  urg«nt  na- 
ttonai  need. 


(c)(1)  Payments  under  this  section  may 
be  used.  In  s^ccordance  with  reg^ationa  of 
tbe  Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  an  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a),  to  pay  part 
of  tbe  compensation  of  students  employed 
in  public  service,  other  than  public  service 
as  an  employee  in  any  branch  of  tbe  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  as  part  of  a 
program  for  which  a  grant  has  been  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  Departments  and  agencies  of  tbe 
United  States  are  encouraged,  to  tiie  extent 
consistent  with  efficient  administration,  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  full-time,  part- 
time,  or  temporary  employment,  whether  in 
the  competitive  or  excepted  service,  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  programs  set  forth  In  ap- 
pUcatlons  approved  imder  subsection  (a). 
Trru  n — pttbuc  sbrvicb  FSLLOwsHiPfl 
Sbc.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study  for  persons  who  plan  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  public  service.  Such  fellow- 
ships shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods  as 
tbe  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  academic  years. 

Allocation  of  fellowships 
Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shaU  allocate  fel- 
lowships under  this  title  among  Institutions 
of  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  section  203  for  the 
use  of  Individuals  accepted  Into  such  pro- 
grams, in  such  manner  tayl  aooordlng  to  such 
plan  as  wUl  most  nearly — 

(1)  provide  an  equitable  dlslzlbutlon  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  United 
States,  except  that  to  the  extent  he  deems 
proper  in  the  national  Interest  tbe  Secretary 
may  give  preference  to  programs  designed  to 
meet  an  urgent  national  need,  and 

(3)  attract  recent  college  graduates  to 
pursue  a  carer  in  public  service. 

Approval  of  programs 
Sbc.   303.  Tbe  Sacretary  shall   approve  a 
graduate  or  professional  program  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  only  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  institution  and  only  upon  his 

WnHIng — 

(1)  that  such  program  has  as  a  principal 
01  signmcani  objective  the  education  of  per- 
sons for  the  public  service,  or  tbe  ed- 
ucation of  persons  In  a  profession  or  voca- 
tion for  whose  practitioners  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  continuing  need  in  the  public 
service  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
such  consultation  with  other  agencies  as 
may  be  appropriate: 

(2)  that  such  program  Is  in  effect  and  of 
high  quality,  or  is  readily  put  into  effect  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  high 
quality; 

(3)  that  the  application  describes  the  re- 
lation of  such  program  to  any  program,  ac- 
tivity, research,  or  development  set  forth  by 
the  applicant  In  an  application,  if  any,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  102;  and 

(4)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  (A)  the  institution 
will  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  for  the 
award  of  fellowships  under  this  titie,  for 
study  In  such  program,  only  persons  of  su- 
perior promise  who  have  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  institution  a  serious 
intent  to  enter  the  public  service  upon  com- 
pleting the  program,  and  (B)  the  institution 
will  make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to 
encourage  recipients  of  fellowships  under 
this  title,  enrolled  in  such  program,  to  enter 
the  public  service  upon  completing  the  pro- 
gram. 

Stipends 
Sk.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  titie 
such  stipends  ( including  such  allowancee  f w 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents)  as  be  may  de- 


termine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported  programs. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  person  la 
pursuing  his  course  of  study  an  amount 
equivalent  to  13,500  per  academic  year,  less 
any  amount  charged  such  person  for  tuition 
and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 
Fellowship  conditions 

Sbc.  205.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  titie  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
section  204  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time  to 
study  or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such 
fellowship  was  awarded  in  an.  institution  of 
higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  employment 
approved  by  the  Secretary  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation. 

TRUE  m— GKNXSAL  PBOVIBIONS 

Definitions 
Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  Puer- 
to Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

(b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  exclusive  of  an  Institution  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States,  which  (1)  ad- 
mits as  regular  students  only  persons  having 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  or  the  recognized 
equivalent  of  such  certificate,  (2)  is  legally 
authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a 
program  of  education  beyond  secondary  edu- 
cation, (3)  provides  an  educational  program 
for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  (4)  Is  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit Institution,  and  (6)  Is  accredited  by  a 
natlonaU/  reoognlaed  aoendittng  acnoy  or 
association  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  this 
purpose.  For  puxposes  of  titie  1,  siich  term 
Includes  any  acihool  which  pit>vldes  not  leM 
than  a  one-year  program  of  training  to  pre- 
pare students  for  gainful  employment  in  a 
recognized  occupation  and  which  meets  the 
provision  of  clauaet  (1),  (3).  (4),  and  (S). 
For  ptirposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(c)  The  term  "public  service"  means  serv- 
ice am  an  officer  or  employee  In  any  branch 
of  State,  local,  or  Federal  Government. 

(d)  The  term  "academic  year"  means  an 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  an 
institution,  agency,  or  organization,  means 
an  Institution,  agency,  or  organization  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shar»- 
holder  or  Individual. 

Coord<fiatton  of  Federal  assistance 
Sec.  303.  In  administering  this  Act,  th* 
Secretary  shaU  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
assistance   of  programs   and   activities   not 
otherwise   assisted   by   the   Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  so  as  to 
promote  most  effectively  the  Act's  objectives. 
Method  of  payment 
Sec.  303.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
Justnuenta  on  sMoount  ot  overpayments  or 
under  payments. 
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Limitation 
Sec.  304.  No  graat,  contract,  or  fellowship 
shall  be  awarded  under  this  Act  to,  or  for 
study  at,  a  school  or  department  of  divinity. 
For  the  purpoeee  of  this  section,  the  term 
"school  or  department  of  divinity"  means  an 
institution  or  department  or  branch  of  an 
institution  whose  program  Is  specifically  for 
the  education  of  students  to  prepare  them 
to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter 
upon  some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  pre- 
pare them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

VtiHzation  of  other  agencies 
Btc.  306.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  faclUties  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  on 
a  relmbvirsable  basis  or  otherwise  In  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  head  thereof. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohn)ited 
Skc.  306.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  oflScer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  sufMr- 
vlalon,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  Institution,  or  the 
selection  of  library  resources  by  an  educa- 
tional institution,  or  over  the  content  of  any 
material  developed  or  published  under  any 
program  assisted  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Authority  to  ettabliah  advisory  committee 
Sbc.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  a  committee  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act.  Members  of  the 
Committee,  who  are  not  in  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  United  States  shall,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
Committee  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem  (or.  If 
higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
service  for  grade  GS-18  in  6  U.S.C.,  J  6332), 
including  travel  time,  and  while  so  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  Ccunmlttee  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  tn  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  &708,  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  Intermit- 
tently In  the  Government  service. 
Report 

Sbc.  808.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress,  a  report  of 
activities  of  his  Department  under  this  Act, 
including  recommendations  for  needed  revi- 
sions In  the  provisions  thereof. 

Appropriations 
Sec.  309.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Fundis  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion pursuant  to  the  provlslonB  of  this  Act 
during  that  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Tkxt     or     iNTXBOOvaimcKirrAL     Mampowzb 
Act— HJEl.  8234 

A  bill  to  Improve  Intergovernmental  cooper- 
ation and  grant-in-aid  program  adminis- 
tration; to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  strengthening  their  staffs  by 
Improving  personnel  administration  and 
extending  merit  principles  and  by  provid- 
ing BUpport  far  training  of  public 
employees;  to  permit  temporary  asaign- 
ments  of  personnel  between  Federal  and 
State  and  local  govsnunents;  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Manpower  Act  of  1967." 

GKNESAL  DKCLABATION  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares a  national  Interest  In — 

(1)  Improving  the  quality  of  public  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels  ot  government, 
particularly  In  connection  with  programs 
that  are  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
Federal  appropriations; 

(2)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  confronting  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment: 

(3)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  In 
training  their  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  employees  and  officials; 

(4)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  In 
developing  systems  of  personnel  manage- 
ment that  are  responsive  to  the  goals  and 
needs  of  their  programs,  effective  in  attract- 
ing and  retaining  capable  employees,  and 
based  on  merit  principles;  and 

(5)  facilitating  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel  between  levels  of  government. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorities  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  in  such  manner  as 
to  recognize  fully  the  rights,  powers,  and 
responsibilities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

TmJC  I — TBADrtNG  AND  DEVXLOPINC  STATE  AND 
LOCAI.  EKPLOTKXS 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Sac.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
strengthen  the  training  and  development  of 
State  and  local  goveriunent  employees  and 
officials,  partlciilarly  in  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  fields. 

Admission  to  Federal  employee  training 
programs 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  a  Federal 
agency  may  admit  State  and  local  govern- 
ment onployeee  and  officials  to  agency  train- 
ing programs  established  for  Federal  profes- 
sional, administrative,  or  technical  personnel. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of.  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  costs  of  train- 
ing provided  under  this  section,  and  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
may  waive  all  or  part  of  such  payments. 
Payments  received  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned for  training  tinder  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  used 
for  paying  the  training  costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  use  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  Act  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional developmental  or  overhead  costs  that 
are  Incurred  by  reason  of  admittance  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  to 
Federal  training  courses  and  to  reimburse 
other  Federal  agencies  for  such  costs. 

Training  of  personnel  engaged  In 
grant-in-aid  programs 
Sac.  103.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  of  grants  or  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  governments  may — 

(1)  establish,  provide,  and  conduct  train- 
ing programs  for  State  and  local  employees 
and  officials  who  have  refip>onslbllltles  related 
to  the  federally  aided  program,  and,  to  the 
same  extent  provided  in  section  102(b)  of 
this  Act,  receive  or  waive  payments  for  such 
training  and  credit  any  such  payments  to 
the  appropriation  or  fund  used  for  paying  the 
training  costs;  and 

(2)  authorize  State  and  local  governments, 
from  the  grants  or  financial  assistance  when 
BO  provided  In  appropriation  or  other  acts, 
to  establish,  conduct,  provide,  and  support 
training  and  education  programs  for  their 
employees  and  officials  who  have  responsibil- 
ities related  to  the  federally  aided  program. 
Including  internship,  work-study,  fellow- 
ship, and  similar  programs  If  approved  by 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  provided  that 


full-time,  graduate-level  education  sup- 
ported  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
slstent  with  provisions  made  for  Oovernment 
Service  Fellowships  under  section  106  of  thla 
Act. 

(b)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  In  accordance  with  eligibility  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
select  the  individual  employees  and  officials 
to  receive  education  and  training  in  pro- 
grams established  under  this  section;  and 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  education  or 
training,  continue  the  full  salary  of  the  em- 
ployee or  official  concerned  and  normal  em- 
ployment benefits  such  as  credit  for  seniority, 
leave  accrual,  retirement,  and  insurance. 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
training 

Sec.  104.  (a)  If  training  is  not  adequately 
provided  for  under  grant-in-aid  or  other 
statutes,  the  Conunlsslon  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  general  local  gov- 
ernments for  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  training  and 
education  programs  for  their  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  employees  and 
officials.  Such  grants  may  not  cover  co6t£  ot 
full-time  graduate-level  study,  provided  tor 
In  section  106  of  this  Act,  or  the  costs  of 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  training 
facilities.  The  State  and  local  government 
share  of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying 
out  training  and  education  plans  and  pro- 
grams may  Include,  but  shall  not  consist 
solely  of,  the  reasonable  value  of  faclUtlet 
and  of  supervisory  and  other  personal  serv- 
ices made  available  by  such  governments. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  State  on 
application  to  the  Conunlsslon  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  Information  u 
the  Commission  may  prescribe.  To  be  ap- 
proved, the  application  must  meet  require- 
ments established  by  this  subsection  unleu 
any  requirement  is  specifically  waived  by  the 
Conunlsslon.  Such  grant  to  a  State,  or  to 
a  general  local  government  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  may  cover  the  costs  of 
developing  the  program  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
plication. The  program  set  forth  In  the 
application  must — 

(1)  provide  for  designation,  by  the  Oov- 
emor  or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  will  have  primary  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  program  at  the 
State  level; 

(2)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  tor 
coordination  with  relevant  training  avail- 
able under  or  supported  by  other  Federal 
Oovernment  programs  or  grants; 

(3)  provide  for  training  needs  of  the  Stats 
government  and  of  local  governments  in  that 
State; 

(4)  provide,  to  the  extent  fe&slble,  for  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  tn  employee 
training  matters,  especially  within  metro- 
politan or  regional  areas;  and 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Oovermnent  grant  will  not  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  relevant  State  or  local 
goveriunent  expenditures  or  the  substitutlco 
of  Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  pre- 
viously made  aviUIable  for  these  purposes. 

(c)  If.  within  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  a 
State  has  not  submitted  and  had  approved 
an  application  for  a  program  grant  providing 
eklequately  for  training  of  employees  of  local 
governments  within  the  State,  the  Commlf- 
slon  may  consider  and  approve  appUcationi 
for  grants  authorized  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  from  those  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  a  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments, that  serve  a  population  of  100 .000 
or  more.  To  b«  approved,  a  general  loesl 
government  application  for  a  program  grant 
must  meet  requirements  similar  to  those  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  lor 
State  applications  unless  any  requirement 
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U  specifically  waived   by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  may — 

(1)  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government,  the  one-year  waiting  period  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
unless  the  State  concerned  declares,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  an  Intent  to  file 
an  application  for  a  program  grant  that  will 
provide  training  for  employees  of  the  general 
local  government;  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  a  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  such  governments, 
terving  a  population  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  If  it  finds  that  such  grants 
will  help  meet  essential  needs  in  programs  of 
national  interest  and  will  assist  general  local 
governments  experiencing  problems  that  re- 
sult from  their  location  In  an  area  of  rapid 
urbanization.  In  a  metropolitan  area.  In  a 
transportation  corridor,  or  In  a  similarly 
critical  area. 

Grants  to  nonprofit  organizations 
Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Commission  la  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  pay  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  costs 
erf  providing  training  to  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, or  technical  employees  and  of- 
ficials of  State  or  local  governments  If  the 
Commission — 

(1)  finds  sufficient  State  and  local  govern- 
ment Interest  In  the  proposed  program  to 
warrant  Federal  financial  support;  and 

(2)  approves  the  program  as  meeting  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  in  Its  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  nonprofit  organization  must  be — 

(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  or 
metroptoUtan  organization  representing 
member  State  or  local  governments; 

(2)  an  assoclaUon  of  State  or  local  public 
ofllclals;  or 

(3)  an  organization  primarily  engaged  In 
offering  professional  advisory,  research,  de- 
velopment, or  other  services  to  goverrunents 
or  making  professional  studies  designed  for 
the  Improvement  of  public  administration. 

Government  service  fellowships 
Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  general  local 
governments  to  support  programs  approved 
by  the  Commission  for  providing  government 
lervlce  fellowships  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment personnel.    The  grants  naay  cover — 

(1)  the  necessary  costs  of  the  fellowship 
recipient's  books,  travel  and  transportation, 
tnd  such  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
l«ed  by  the  Commission; 

(2)  reimbursement  to  the  SUte  or  local 
government  for  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  salary  of  each  fellow  during  the  period  of 
the  fellowship;  and 

(3)  payment  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions Involved  not  In  excess  of  $8,000  per 
academic  year  for  each  fellow  less  any 
«mount  charged  the  fellow  for  tuition  and 
nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

(b)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  tvro  years  of  full-time 
graduate-level  study  for  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  employees.  The  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission  shall  include  ell- 
glbuity  crlterta  for  the  selection  of  fellow- 
«hlp  recipients  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(c)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  select  the  Individual  recipients  of  the 
tellowBhlps;  and 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  fellowship, 
continue  the  full  salary  of  the  recipient  and 
Mnnal  employment  benefits  such  as  credit 
for  senlM^ty.  leave  accrual,  retirement,  and 
msu  ranee. 

Coordination  of  Federal  programs 
Sbc.  107.  The  Commission,  after  oonsulta- 

Uon  with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall— 
(1)  prescribe     regulations     covering    the 

tTMnlng  for  State  and  local  employees  and 


officials  provided  for  In  this  title.  Including 
requirements  for  coordination  of  and  reason- 
able uniformity  In  such  training  programs; 

(2)  coordinate  the  training  support  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  with  training  support 
given  such  governments  under  other  Federal 
programs;  and 

(3)  make  such  arrangements.  Inclixllng 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on 
training  grants  and  programs,  as  needed  to 
avoid  duplication  of  programs  providing  for 
training  and  to  Insure  consistent  administra- 
tion of  related  Federal  training  activities. 
TTTUt   n — sraEMCTHxinNG    state    and    iocai. 

PEKSONNEl,    ADMINISTRATION 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  201.     The  purpose  of  thU  title  Is  to 
assist     State     and     local     governments     to 
strengthen  their  staffs  by  Improving  their 
personnel  administration. 

Improving  basic  personnel  systems 
Sec.  202.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  practicable,  the  President  U  authorized 
in  programs  that  are  financed  In  whole  or 
In  part  from  Federal  funds  and  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  grant  of  such  funds,  to  require 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide  for 
their  employees  systems  of  merit  personnel 
administration.  For  this  purpose,  the  Presi- 
dent may  establish  appropriate  standards 
consistent  with  such  merit  principles  as — 

(1)  recruiting,  selecting,  and  advancing 
employees  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
ability,  knowledge,  and  skills,  including 
open  consideration  of  qualified  applicants 
for  Initial  appointment; 

(2)  providing  equitable  and  adequate 
compensation; 

(3)  training  employees,  as  needed,  to  as- 
sure high-quality  performance; 

(4)  retaining  employees  on  the  basis  of 
the  adequacy  of  their  performance,  correct- 
ing inadequate  performance,  and  separating 
employees  whose  Inadequate  performance 
cannot  be  corrected; 

(5)  assuring  fair  treatment  of  applicants 
and  employees  In  all  aspects  of  personnel 
administration  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
or  religious  creed;  and 

(6)  Bssiirlng  that  employees  are  protected 
against  coercion  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses and  are  prohibited  from  using  their 
official  authority  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  or  affecting  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion or  a  nomination  for  office. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  or  In  section 
203  or  204  of  this  Act,  however,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  agency  or  official  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to — 

(1)  exercise  any  authority,  direction,  or 
control  over  the  selection,  assignment,  ad- 
vancement, retention,  compensation,  or  other 
ptersonnel  action  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual State  or  local  employee  whose  employ- 
ment Is  In  compliance  with  the  established 
standards;  or 

(2)  require  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards to  educational  Institutions  or  school 
systems. 

State  government  and  stateuHde  programs 
and  grants 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  up  to  75  per 
centimi  of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  programs  or  projects  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  government  personnel  admin- 
istration and  to  furnish  needed  personnel 
adnolnistratlon  services  to  local  governments 
In  that  State. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  State  on 
application  to  the  Commission  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe.  To  be  ap- 
proved, the  application  must  meet  require- 
ments established  by  this  subsection  unless 
any  requirement  Is  specifically  waived  by  the 


Commission.  Such  grants  to  a  State  may 
oovar  the  costs  of  developing  the  i»ogram  or 
project  set  forth  m  the  application  which 
most — 

(1)  provide  for  designation,  by  the  gover- 
nor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the  State 
office  that  will  have  primary  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  approved  program  or  pref- 
ect at  the  State  level; 

(2)  provide  for  personnel  administration 
based  on  merit  principles  for  State  govern- 
ment employees  of  the  office  designated 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  un- 
less, In  the  case  of  projects  of  limited  scope. 
It  Is  determined  to  be  Impracticable  by  the 
Commission,  and  for  those  State  govern- 
ment employees  who  are  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram or  project  and  who  are  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  federally  aided  programs. 
If  not  otherwise  covered  by  merit  standard 
requirements  In  Federal  statutes  and  regula- 
tions or  by  Presidential  action  under  section 
202(a)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  provide  for  certain  personnel  adminis- 
tration Improvement  needs  of  both  the  State 
government  and  the  local  governments  In 
that  State,  Including  State  personnel  admin- 
istration services  for  local  governments; 

(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
In  a  reduction  in  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  previ- 
ously made  available  for  these  purposes;  and 

(5)  set  forth  clear  and  practicable  actions 
for  the  Improvement  of  such  aspects  of  per- 
sonnel administration  as — 

(A)  expansion  of  the  coverage  of  State  and 
local  employees  under  existing  merit  stand- 
ards, the  establishment  of  merit  standards 
where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  the  further 
Improvement  of  existing  systems  based  on 
merit  principles; 

(B)  estabUshment  of  statewide  personnel 
systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  urban,  subur- 
ban, or  rural  governmental  Jurisdictions  that 
are  not  able  to  provide  sound  career  services, 
opportunities  for  advancement,  adequate  re- 
tirement and  leave  systems,  and  other  ca- 
reer Inducements  to  weU-qualified  profes- 
sional, administrative,  and  technical  person- 
nel; 

(C)  making  of  State  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments; 

(D)  assessment  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment needs  for  professional,  administra- 
tive, and  technical  manpower,  and  for  the 
Initiation  of  timely  and  appropriate  action 
to  meet  such  needs; 

(E)  Improving  one  or  more  major  areas  of 
personnel  administration,  such  as  recruit- 
ment and  selection,  traliUng  and  develop- 
ment, and  pay  administration; 

(F)  research  and  demonstration  projects 
to  develop  and  apply  better  personnel  ad- 
ministration techniques,  including  both 
projects  conducted  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment staffs  and  projects  conducted  by 
colleges  or  universities  or  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  organizations  under  grants  or  con- 
tracts; 

(0)  Improving  the  recruitment,  selection, 
assignment  and  development  of  bandlcappted 
persons,  women,  and  members  of  disadvan- 
taged groups  whose  capacities  are  not  being 
utilized  fully; 

(H)  achieving  the  most  effective  use  of 
scarce  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical manpower;  and 

(1)  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In  per- 
sonnel administration,  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  recruiting,  examining,  pay  studies, 
training,  education,  personnel  Interchange, 
manpower  utilization,  and  fringe  benefits. 

Local  government  programs  and  grants 
Sec.  204.  (a)   The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  governments, 
that  serve  a  population  of  100,000  or  more. 
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for  up  to  76  per  centvun  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  programa  and 
projects  to  strengthen  the  personnel  ad- 
znlnlatratlon  of  such  governments.  Such 
grants  may  be  made  only  If,  within  one  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions 
of  this  Act,  a  State  has  not  submitted  and 
had  approved  under  section  308  of  this  Act 
an  application  for  a  grant  providing  ade- 
quately for  assistance  In  strengthening  the 
personnel  administration  of  local  govern- 
ments within  the  State. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  general 
local  government  on  application  to  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  or  times  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  To  be  approved,  the  application 
must  meet  requirements  similar  to  those 
established  In  section  203  (b)  of  this  Act  for 
a  State  application  for  a  grant  unless  any 
requirement  U  specifically  waived  by  the 
Commission.  Such  grants  to  a  general  local 
government  may  cover  the  coats  of  develop- 
ing the  program  or  project  set  forth  In  the 
application.   The  Commission  may — 

(1)  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government,  the  one-year  waiting  period, 
unless  the  State  concerned  declares,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  an  intent  to  file 
an  application  for  a  grant  that  will  Include 
the  local  government:  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  goveriunents, 
that  serve  a  population  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  If  It  finds  that  such  grants 
will  help  meet  essential  needs  In  programs 
or  projects  of  national  Interest  and  will  assist 
general  local  governments  experiencing  prob- 
lems that  result  from  their  location  In  an 
area  of  rapid  urbanization.  In  a  metropolitan 
area,  In  a  transportation  corridor,  or  In  a 
similarly  critical  area. 

Intergovernmental  cooperation  in  recruiting 
and  examining 

8*c.  206.  (a)  The  Commission  may  join, 
on  a  shared-costs  basis,  with  State  and  local 
governments  In  cooperative  recruiting  and 
examining  activities  under  such  procediu'es 
and  regulations  as  may  jointly  be  agreed  on. 

(b)  The  Commission  also  may,  on  the 
written  request  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  under  such  procedures  as  may 
be  jointly  agreed  on,  certify  to  such  juris- 
dictions from  appropriate  Federal  registers 
the  names  of  eligible  persons.  The  State 
or  local  government  making  the  request  shall 
pay  the  Commission  for  the  costs  of  per- 
forming the  service  as  determined  by  the 
ComnUsslon,  and  such  payments  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 
Technical  aasiatanee 

ate.  206.  The  Commission  may  furnish 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  on  request, 
to  State  and  general  local  governments  seek- 
ing to  Improve  their  systems  of  personnel 
administration.  The  Commission  may  accept 
payments.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  costs 
of  furnishing  svch  assistance  from  the  State 
or  local  governments  to  which  furnished.  All 
such  payments  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation or  fund  from  which  the  expenses 
were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

Interstate  compacts 
Sac.  207.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  U 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  Into  compacts  or  other  agreements,  not 
In  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  SUtes. 
for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
(Including  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
agencies)  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  personnel  and 
training  programs  for  employees  and  officials 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

Transfer  of  functions 
too.  aoe.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commission  all  functions,  pow"   >   d 
duttw  of — 


(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
section  10(e)(2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  UJB.C.  2019(e)  (2) ) ; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under — 

(A)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933 
(29U.S.C.  49b);  and 

(B)  section  303(a)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  VB.C.  603(a)  (1) ) ; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under — 

(A)  sections  134(a)(6)  and  204(a)  (fl)  of 
the  Mental  RetardaUon  Faculties  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (42  U.S.C.  2e74(a)(6)  and  2684(a)  (6) ); 

(B)  section  303(a)  (6)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  (42  UJ3.C.  3023(a)(6)); 

(C)  sections  314  (a)  (2)  (F)  and  (d)  (2)  (F) 
and  604(a)  (8)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  VB.C.  246  (a)  (2)  (F)  and  (d)(2)(F) 
and  291d(a)(8));  and 

(D)  sections  2(a)(6),  402(a)(6),  603(a) 
(3).  613(a)(3).  1002(a)(6),  1402(a)(6),  1602 
(a)  (6),  and  1802(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Seciirity 
Act  (42  V3.C.  802(a)(6),  603(a)(6). 
703(a)(3),  713(a)(8),  1202(a)(6),  18A2(a) 
(6),  lS82(a)(6).  and  1396a(a)  (4) ) ;  and 

(4)  any  other  department,  agency,  office, 
or  officer  (other  than  the  President)  under 
any  other  provlslcm  of  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  that 
specifically  requires  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  with  respect  to  the  program; 
Insofar  as  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  provide  consultation  and  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  aid  them  In  complying  with 
standards  prescribed  (A)  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  (B) 
by  the  President  under  secUon  202(a)  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  make  investigations  and  advise  FM- 
eral  agencies  administering  programs  of 
grants  or  financial  assistance  as  to  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  and  recommend  the 
taking  of  such  action  as  the  Commission 
considers  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
p\irpoee  of  this  title. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  imexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  of 
any  Federal  agency  employed,  used,  held, 
avaUable,  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission  by  this  section  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Commission  at  such  time  or  times  as  the 
Director  shall  direct. 

(d)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  203(b)(2)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  consistent,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  President 
under  section  202(a)    of   this  Act. 

(e)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by 
Federal  agencies  under  laws  and  regulations 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified  or 
superseded  by  standards  prescribed  (A)  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  (B)  by  the  President  under 
section  202(a)  of  this  Act. 

(f)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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Declaration  of  purpose 
Sw:.  801.  The  objective  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  for  the  temporrrv  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
State  and  local  governme-ts. 

Amendments  to  UtU  S.  United  States 
Code 

Sk.  302.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  b-r  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  Bubchapfr  at  the  end  thereof: 


"sxnicEUpm  vi — assionmxmts  to  and 
noM  states 
"I  8371.  Definitions. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  'State'  means — 

"(A)  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rloo,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"(B)  an  Instrumentality  or  authority  of  a 
State  or  States  as  defined  In  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal-State  au- 
thority or  Instrumentality:  and 

"(2)   local  government' means — 

"(A)  any  political  subdivision.  Instru- 
mentaUty,  or  authority  of  a  State  or  States 
as  defined  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (i)- 
and 

"(B)  any  general  or  special  purpose  agency 
of  such  a  political  subdivision,  Instrumen- 
tality, or  authority. 
"{  3372.  General  provlslona. 

"On  request  from  or  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  State  or  local  government,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  employee  concerned,  the  head 
ot  an  executive  agency  may  arrange  for  the 
assignment  of — 

"(1)  an  employee  of  his  agency  to  a  State 
or  local  government;   and 

"(2)  an  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  his  agency;  for  work  of  mutual 
concern  to  his  agency  and  the  State  or  local 
government  that  he  determines  will  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  both.  The  period  of  an 
assignment  under  this  subchapter  may  not 
exceed  two  years.  However,  the  head  of  an 
executive  agency  may  extend  the  period  of 
assignment  for  not  more  than  two  additional 
years.  The  President  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
chapter. 

")  3373.  Assignment  of  employees  to  state 
or  local  governments. 

"(a)  An  employee  of  an  executive  agency 
assigned  to  a  State  or  local  government  under 
this  subchapter  is  deemed,  during  the  assign- 
ment, to  be  either — 

"(1)  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  assign- 
ment In  his  agency:  or 

"(2)  on  leave  without  pay  from  bis  posi- 
tion In  the  agency. 

An  employee  assigned  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  remains  an  employee  of 
his  agency.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  tort  liability  statute  apply 
to  an  employee  so  assigned.  "The  supervision 
of  the  duties  of  an  employee  on  detail  may 
be  governed  by  agreement  between  the  execu- 
tive agency  and  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  an  employee  of 
an  executive  agency  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  to  a  State  or  local  goyem- 
ment  under  this  subchapter  may  be  made 
with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  State 
or  local  government  for  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  to  or  from  the  place  of 
assignment  and  for  the  pay  or  supplemental 
pay  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employee  dur- 
ing assignment.  Any  reimbursements  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  used  for  paying  the  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  or  pay. 

"(c)  For  an  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay — 

"(1)  If  the  rate  of  pay  for  his  employment 
by  the  State  or  local  government  Is  less  than 
the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have  received  had 
he  continued  In  his  regular  assignment  In 
the  agency,  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  supple- 
mental pay  from  the  agency  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  State  cr 
local  government  rate  and  the  agency  rate; 

"(2)  he  Is  entitled  to  annual  and  sick  leave 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  he  had  continued  in 
his  regular  assignment  In  the  agency:  and 

"(3)  he  Is  enUUed.  notwithstanding  other 
statutes — 

'(A)  to  continuation  of  bis  Insurance  un- 
ci "r  chapter  87  of  this  title,  and  coverage 
ii^der  chapter  80  of  this  title  or  other  ap- 
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pllcable  authority,  so  long  as  be  pays  cur- 
rently Into  the  employee's  life  Insurance 
fund  and  the  employee's  health  benefits  fund 
or  other  applicable  health  benefits  system 
(through  his  employing  agency)  the  amotmt 
of  the  employee  contributions;   and 

"(B)  to  credit  the  period  of  his  assignment 
under  this  subchapter  toward  periodic  step 
Increases,  retention,  and  leave  accrual  p\ir- 
poses.  and,  on  payment  into  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund  or  other 
applicable  retirement  system  of  the  percent- 
age of  his  State  or  local  government  pay,  and 
of  bis  supplemental  pay.  If  any,  that  would 
have  been  deducted  from  a  like  agency  pay 
for  the  period  of  the  aaslgnment  and  pay- 
ment by  the  executive  agency  Into  the  fund 
or  system  of  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  payable  by  the  agency  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  assignment  with  respect  to  a  like 
agency  pay,  to  treat  (notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 8348(g)  Of  this  title)  his  service  during 
that  period  as  service  of  the  type  performed 
In  the  agency  Immediately  before  his  as- 
signment. 

However,  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  may 
not  receive  benefits  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragr^b  (3), 
based  on  service  during  an  assignment  under 
this  subchapter  for  which  the  employee  or, 
If  he  dies  without  making  such  an  election, 
bis  beneficiary  elects  to  receive  benefits,  un- 
der any  State  or  local  government  retirement 
or  insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Oommisalon  determines  to  be  simi- 
lar. The  executive  agency  shall  deposit  cvu- 
rently  In  the  employee's  life  insurance  fund, 
the  employee's  health  benefits  fund  or  other 
applicable  health  benefits  system,  respec- 
tively, the  amount  of  the  Oovemment's  con- 
tributions on  account  of  service  with  respect 
to  which  employee  contributions  are  col- 
lected as  provided  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  (3). 

"(d)(1)  An  employee  so  assl^ed  and  on 
leave  without  pay  who  dies  or  suffers  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sus- 
tained while  In  the  perfonnance  of  his 
duty  during  an  assignment  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as 
though  he  were  an  employee  as  defined  by 
section  8101  of  this  title  who  bad  sustained 
the  Injury  In  the  performance  of  duty. 
When  an  employee  (or  his  dependents  In 
case  of  death)  entitled  by  reason  of  Injury 
or  death  to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  this  title  Is  also  entitled  to 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
for  the  same  Injury  or  death,  he  (or  bis 
dependents  in  case  of  death)  shall  elect 
which  benefits  he  will  receive.  The  election 
shall  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  Injury 
or  death,  or  such  further  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  allow  for  reasonable 
cause  shown.  When  noade,  the  election  Is 
Irrevocable  imless  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

"(2)  An  employee  who  elects  to  receive 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  receive  an  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter n  of  chapter  83  of  this  title  and  benefits 
from  the  State  or  local  government  for  In- 
jury or  disability  to  himself  ooverlng  the 
same  period  of  time.  This  provision  does 
not — 

"(A)  bar  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  the 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  the  State 
or  local  government  or  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time; 

'(B)  deny  to  an  employee  an  annuity 
accnung  to  him  under  subcbapter  m  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  on  account  of  servlca 
performed  by  him;  or 

"(C)  deny  any  concurrent  benefit  to  him 
from  the  State  or  local  government  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  another  Individual. 
"i  S874.  Asslgmnents     of     employees     from 
State  or  local  governments. 

"(a)  An  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  Is  assigned  to  an  executive 


agency   under   an   arrangement   tmder   this 
subchapter  may — 

"(1)  be  appointed  in  the  executive  agency 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
governing  appointment  In  the  oomp>etltlve 
service  for  the  agreed  period  of  the  assign- 
ment; or 

"(2)  be  deemed  on  detail  to  the  execu- 
tive agency. 

"(b)  An  employee  given  an  appointment  Is 
entitled  to  pay  In  accordance  with  chapter 
61  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  law,  and  Is  deemed 
an  employee  of  the  executive  agency  for  all 
purposes  except — 

"(1)  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  retirement  system; 

"(3)   chapter  87  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  appli- 
cable health  benefits  system  unless  his  ap- 
pointment results  in  the  loss  of  coverage 
In  a  group  health  benefits  plan  the  premium 
of  which  has  been  paid  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  a  State  or  local  government  contribution. 

"(c)  During  the  period  of  assignment,  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  on  de- 
tail to  an  executive  agency — 

"(1)  Is  not  entitled  to  pay  from  the 
agency; 

"(3)  Is  deemed  an  employee  of  the  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  73  of  this  title, 
sections  303.  205.  207.  208,  209.  602.  603,  606. 
607.  643.  654.  1906,  and  1913  of  Utle  18,  sec- 
tion 638a  of  title  31,  and  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  any  other  Federal  tort  lia- 
bility statute;  and 

"(3)  Is  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  The  supervision 
of  the  duties  of  such  an  employee  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  Execu- 
tive agency  and  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(d)  A  State  or  local  government  employee 
who  Is  given  an  appointment  In  an  execu- 
tive agency  for  the  period  of  the  asslgiunent 
or  who  Is  on  detail  to  an  executive  agency 
and  who  suffers  disability  or  dies  as  a  result 
of  personal  Injury  sustained  while  In  the 
performance  of  his  duty  during  the  assign- 
ment shall  be  treated,  for  the  piu-pose  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as 
though  he  were  an  employee  as  defined  by 
section  8101  of  this  title  who  had  sustained 
the  Injury  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
When  an  employee  (or  his  dependents  In 
case  of  death)  entitled  by  reason  of  Injury 
or  death  to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  this  title  Is  also  entitled  to 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
for  the  same  Injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  de- 
pendents In  case  of  death)  shall  elect  which 
benefits  he  will  receive.  The  election  shall 
be  made  within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or 
death,  or  such  further  time  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  allow  for  reasonable  caiue 
shown.  When  made,  the  election  Is  Irrevo- 
cable unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(e)  If  a  State  or  local  government  falls 
to  continue  the  employer's  contribution  to 
State  or  local  government  retirement,  life 
Insurance,  and  health  benefit  plana  for  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  who  U 
given  an  appointment  In  an  executive  agen- 
cy, the  employer's  contributions  covering  the 
State  or  local  government  employee's  period 
of  aaslgnment,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be 
made  from  the  appropriations  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  concerned. 
"I  3375.  Travel  expenses. 

"  ( a )  Appropriations  of  an  executive  agency 
are  available  to  pay,  or  reimburse,  a  Federal 
or  State  or  local  employee  in  accordance 
with— 

"(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  67  of  this 
title,  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(A)  travel  and  per  diem  Instead  of  sub- 
sistence to  and  from  the  aaslgnment  location; 

"(B)  per  diem  Instead  of  subsistence  at 
the  assignment  location  during  the  period  of 
the  assignment;  and 

"(C)  travel  and  per  diem  instead  of  sub- 
sistence while  traveling  on  official  btislneas 


away  from  his  designated  poet  of  duty  during 
the  assignment  when  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  considers  the  travel  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  secUon  5724  of  this  title,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  of  his  Immediate 
family  and  of  his  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  to  and  from  the  assignment 
location; 

"(3)  section  6724  (a)  (1)  of  this  UUe,  for 
the  expenses  of  per  diem  allowance  for  the 
Unmedlate  family  of  the  employee  to  and 
from  the  assignment  location; 

"(4)  section  5724a (a)  (3)  of  this  title,  for 
subsistence  exptenses  of  the  employee  and  his 
Immediate  family  while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  at  the  assignment  location  and  upon 
return  to  his  former  post  of  duty;  and 

"(6)  section  6726(c)  of  this  title,  for  the 
expenses  of  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  In  connection 
with  assignment  at  an  Isolated  location. 

"(b)  Expenses  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  other  than  those  In  paragn^h 
(1)(C),  may  not  be  aUowed  in  connection 
with  the  assignment  of  a  Federal  or  State  or 
local  employee  under  this  subchapter,  imless 
and  imtU  the  employee  agrees  In  writing  to 
complete  the  entire  pwriod  of  his  assignment 
OT  one  year,  whichever  Is  shorter,  luiless  sep- 
arated or  reassigned  for  reasons  beyond  his 
control  that  are  acceptable  to  the  executive 
agency  concerned.  If  the  employee  violates 
the  agreement,  the  money  spent  by  the 
United  States  for  these  expenses  is  recover- 
able from  the  employee  as  a  debt  due  the 
UtUted  SUtes.  The  head  of  the  executive 
agency  concerned  may  waive  In  whole  or  In 
part  a  right  of  recovery  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  State  or  local  government 
employee  on  asslgiunent  with  the  agency. 

"(c)  Appropriations  of  an  executive  agency 
are  available  to  pay  expenses  under  section 
5742  of  this  title  with  respect  to  a  Federal  or 
State  or  local  employee  assigned  under  this 
subchapter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof : 

"STTBCHAPTBX    VI — ASSIONICXNTS    TO    AKD    V«OM 
STATES 

"Sec. 

"3371.  Definitions. 

"3372.  Oeneral  provisions. 

"3373.  Assignments  of  employees  to  State  or 

local  governments. 
"SS74.  Assignments  of  employees  frtnn  State 

or  local  governments. 
"8376.  Travel  expenses." 

Repeal  of  special  authorities 

Sxc.  303.  The  Act  of  August  3,  1966,  as 
amended  (7  UJB.C.  1881-1888),  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  continue 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  temporary 
assignment  of  employees  with  land-grant 
colleges  or  a  college  or  tmlverslty  operated 
by  any  State  or  local  government  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  section 
507  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11,  1966,  Public  Law 
89-10,  79  Stet.  61  (20  U.S.C.  867) ,  and  sec- 
tion 314(f)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U3.C.  346(f) )  (lees  applicabUlty  to  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice) are  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  304.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactmoit  of 
this  Act. 

TRUI   IV — CKKKSAL   PXOVIBIOira 

Declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  for  the  general  administration  at 
ttUes  I.  n.  and  IV  of  this  Act  (herelnaftar 
referred  to  as  "this  Act") ,  and  to  provide  tor 
the  establishment  at  certain  advisory  groups. 

Z>e/lnittens 

Sac.  402.  rat  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "OomznlHlon"  mean*  the  united  StMtai 
CtTll  Service  Oommisalon: 

(2)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 
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department,  military  department.  Independ- 
ent eetabllsbment,  or  agency  In  the  executive 
brancb  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  Including  Oovernment  owned  or  con- 
trolled corjjoratlons; 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Colxxmbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and  Includes 
Interstate  and  Federal-Interstate  agencies 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State;  and 

(4)  "local  government"  means  a  city,  town, 
county,  or  other  subdivision  or  district  of  a 
State,  Including  agencies,  Instrumentalltlee, 
and  authorities  of  any  of  the  foregoing  and 
any  combination  of  such  units  or  combina- 
tion of  such  units  and  a  State.  A  "general 
local  government"  means  a  city,  town, 
county,  or  comparable  general-purpose  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State. 

General  administrative  provisions 
Sec.  403.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  speclflcaUy 
provided,  the  Commission  shall  administer 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  It  by  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may — 

(1)  issue  such  standards  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  consent  to  the  modification  of  any 
contract  entered  into  pursxiant  to  this  Act, 
such  consent  being  subject  to  any  specific 
limitations  of  this  Act: 

(3 )  Include  in  any  contract  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  such  covenants,  conditions,  or 
provisions  as  it  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved; 
and 

(4)  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  agency,  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Commission  and  the  head 
thereof. 

(d)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  It  by  this  Act,  the  Conmiisslon — 

(1)  may  collect  Information  from  tUne  to 
time  with  respect  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment training  programs  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration Improvement  programs  and 
projects  under  this  Act,  and  malce  such  In- 
formation available  to  Interested  groups, 
organizations,  or  agencies,  public  or  private; 

(2)  may  conduct  such  research  and  make 
such  evaluation  as  needed  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall  Include  In  Its  annual  report,  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  a 
limitation  on  existing  authorities  under 
other  statutes  but  are  In  addition  to  any 
such  authorities,  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  Act. 

Reporting  requirements 
Sec.  404.  A  State  or  local  government  office 
designated  to  administer  a  program  or  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  shall  make  reports  and 
evaluations  in  such  form,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  information  concerning  the 
statxis  and  application  of  Federal  funds  and 
the  operation  of  the  approved  program  or 
project  as  the  Commission  may  require,  and 
shall  keep  and  make  available  such  records 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission  for 
the  verification  of  such  reports  and  evalua- 
tions. 

Bexrteic  and  audit 
Skc.  406.  The  Commission,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of    their    duly    authorized    representatives. 


shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

Termination  of  grants 

Sbc.  406.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  or  general  local  govern- 
ment concerned,  finds — 

(1)  that  a  program  or  project  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  or 


pended  balances  of  appropriations  cm-  funds 
relating  to  the  activities  transferred  to  the 
fund  and  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  or 
such  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
assets  and  Inventories  on  order  as  the  Com- 
mission may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
related  llabilltiea.  unpaid  obUgations,  and 
accrued  annual  leave  of  employees  who  ar* 
transferred  to  the  activities  financed  by  the 
fund  at  its  Inception. 

(c)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with— 
(1)  reimbxjrsements  or  advance  pajTnente 


(2)   that  in  the  ojieration  of  the  program     '^^  it!?"*^"'   ^^.^   °^   *^    Commission, 


or  project  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  State  or 
general  local  government  of  its  findings  and 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
government  by  the  Commission  until  it  is 
satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  has  been 
or  will  promptly  be,  corrected.  However, 
the  Commission  may  authorize  the  continu- 
ance of  payments  to  those  projects  approved 
under  this  Act  which  are  not  Involved  in  the 
noncompliance. 

Advisory   groups 
Skc.  407.  (a)  The  following  advisory  groups 
are  authorized  to  be  established  under  this 
Act: 

(1)  The  President  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  Unltea 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service — 

(A)  an  advisory  coimcil  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  standards  of 
merit  personnel  administration  for  personnel 
systems  of  State  and  local  governments;  and 

(B)  an  advisory  conunlttee  on  intergov- 
ernmental manpower  policy  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
State  and  local  governments,  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  educational  and 
training  organizations,  professional  organi- 
zations, employee  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  to  advise  on  matters  of  general 
policy  relating  to  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  such  advisory  committee 
or  committees  as  it  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  council  or  of 
the  advisory  committees  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  council 
or  committees,  including  travel  time,  are  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  per  diem  rate  for  OS- 18;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
individuals  in  the  0#vernment  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

Appropriation  au^horieation 
Skc.  408.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

RevoliHng  fund 

Skc.  409.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  financing  training  and  such 
other  fiinctions  as  are  authorized  or  required 
to  be  performed  by  the  Commission  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  by  this  Act  and  such  other 
services  as  the  Commission,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget,  deter- 
mines may  be  performed  more  advanta- 
geously through  such  a  fund. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  capital  (which  appropriations 
are    hereby    authorized),    and    such    unex- 


other  Federal  agencies.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  other  sources  for  supplies  and  serv- 
ices  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  ex- 
pense  of  operations.  Including  the  accrual 
of  annual  leave,  the  depreciation  of  equip, 
ment,  and  the  net  losses  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  donated;  and 

(2)  receipts  from  sales  ar  exchanges  of 
property  and  payments  for  losses  or  damage 
to  property  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 

(d)  Any  unobligated  and  unexpended  bal- 
ance in  the  fund  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  in  excess  of  amounts  needed 
for  its  operaUons  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Limitations  on  availability  of  funds  for 
cost  sharing 

Sec.  410.  Federal  funds  made  available  to 
State  or  local  governments  under  other  pro- 
grams may  not  be  used  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  coet-sharlng  purposes  under 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  State  or  local 
government  funds  used  for  cost  sharing  on 
other  federally  assisted  programs  may  not 
be  used  for  cost  sharing  under  grant  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Method  of  payment 
Sec.  411.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

Effective  date  of  grant  provisions 
Sic.  412.  Orant  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Text  of  Public  Sebvice  Education  Act— 
HJt.  6989 

A  bill  to  establish  fellowships  to  enable  per- 
sons In  or  planning  a  career  in  public  serv- 
ice at  the  local,  State,  or  Federal  level  to 
pursue  graduate  programs  of  education  In 
public  affairs,  public  administration  and 
other  related  fields:  to  provide  support  for 
the  development  and  strengthening  of 
graduate  level  programs  of  public  admin- 
istration and  public  affairs  at  Institutions 
of  higher  education;  to  provide  support  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  im- 
provement of  public  service  through  short- 
term  training  programs  for  State  and  local 
government  personnel;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Public  Service  Educa- 
Uon  Act". 

TITLE  I— PUBUO  SERVICE  FELLOWSHIPS 
STATEMENT  Or  PUBPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  government  by  pro- 
viding fellowships  for  graduate  study  to  per- 
sons who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  In  public 
service  in  government  at  the  local,  State. 
regional  or  Federal  level.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  the  term  "career  in  public  service" 
means  a  career  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
local  or  State  government,  a  regional  gov- 
ernmental organization  established  under  a 
compact  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States.  In  an 
executive,  administrative  or  similar  position 
which  requires   special   competence  In  the 
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fields  of  public  affairs  and  public  adminis- 
tration, including  those  which  require  quali- 
fications in  technical  or  professional  fields. 

rCLOWBHIPS  AUTBOBIZED 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ised to  award  not  to  exceed  750  fellowships 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  up  to  two  years  of  graduate  study  leading 
to  a  post-baccalaureate  degree  for  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
In  public  service.  Such  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  as  provided  In  sections  103  and  104 
of  this  title  and  for  such  periods  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine,  but  not  to  exceed 
24  months. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to  the 
number  previously  awarded  during  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  title  but  vacated  prior  to  the 
time  to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they 
were  awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship 
swarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  study,  not  in  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship which  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

AixocATioN  or  mXOWSEXFS 
Sec.  103.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
Service  Education,  allocate  fellowships  under 
this  title  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  programs  approved  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104(a)  for  the  use  of  indi- 
viduals accepted  for  study  a  program  In 
accordance  with  such  standards  and  priori- 
ties as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

APPROVAL    or   PBOOBAMB 

Sec.  104.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
a  gradtiate  program  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  title 
only  upon  application  by  the  Institution  and 
only  upon  his  finding — 

(1)  that  such  program  will  substantlaily 
further  the  objective  of  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education  uf  persons  who  are  pursuing 
or  Intend  to  pursue  a  career  In  public  service, 

(2)  that  such  program  Is  of  high  quality 
and  either  Is  In  effect  or  readily  obtainable, 
and 

(3)  that  only  persons  who  demonstrate  a 
serious  Intent  to  pursue  or  to  continue  a 
career  In  public  service  will  be  accepted  for 
study  In  the  program. 

In  approving  the  application  of  Institu- 
tions, the  Conunlssloner  shall  give  preference 
to  those  which  are  carrying  on  or  have  ar- 
ranged for  Internship  programs  for  the  ben- 
efit of  persona  pursuing  fellowships  under 
this  part. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consul- 
tants In  accordance  with  section  8109  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts and  the  approving  of  progranu  under 
this  title.  Experts  and  consultants  employed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  com- 
pensated or  so  employed  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  9100  per  diem,  including  travel 
time,  and  may  be  allowed  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  6703, 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
In  Oovemment  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

STIPENDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  E^ach  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  this  title  shall  receive  a  stipend 
of  $2,500  for  the  first  academic  year  of  study, 
and  (3,000  for  the  second  such  year,  plus  an 
additional  amount  of  t600  for  each  such  year 
on  accoimt  of  each  of  his  dependents.  Where 
a  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  this 
title  for  study  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  pursues  his  studies  as  a  regularly 
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enrolled  student  at  such  Institution  during 
periods  outside  of  the  regxilar  sessions  of  the 
graduate  program  of  the  Institution,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  his  stipends  and  allowances  for 
dependents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  paid  to  per- 
sons pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  each  such  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  $2,500  per  academic  year, 
less  any  amount  charged  such  person  for 
tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  may  pay  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  which  carry  on 
or  arrange  internship  programs  at  the  State, 
local  or  regional  level  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  pursuing  fellowships  un- 
der this  part  an  amount  up  to  (100  per  week, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  weeks  during 
each  year  of  fellowship  study,  for  each  fel- 
lowship holder  who  participates  In  such  an 
Internship  program.  Such  amounts  shall  be 
used  to  defray  any  salary  paid  to  fellowship 
holders  participating  In  an  Internship  pro- 
gram by  the  participating  State,  local  or  re- 
gional governmental  agency. 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  No  fellowships  shall  be  award- 
ed under  this  title  for  study  at  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity.  For  pxirposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "school  or  department 
of  divinity"  means  an  Institution  or  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  Institution  whose  pro- 
gram is  specifically  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  subjects. 

FELLOWSHIP   CONDITIONS 

Sec.  107.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  In 
section  105(a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  and  devoting  full 
time  to  study  or  research  in  the  field  In 
which  such  fellowship  was  awarded  In  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  la  not 
engaging  in  gainful  employment  other  than 
such  part-time  employment  in  teaching,  re- 
search, or  similar  activities  related  to  his 
training,  or  ais  a  participant  in  an  Intern- 
ship or  cooperative  education  program,  as 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

APPEOFBIATIONS 

Sac.  108.  There  are  hereby  authorized  the 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  title,  $4,500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968; 
$8,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1969;  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1970,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  year;  and  such  siims  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  persons  who  have  been  awarded  fel- 
lowships prior  to  July  1,  1972.  to  complete 
their  study  under  such  fellowships. 

TnUI   n— BDUCATIONAL   IMPROVEMENT 

FOR  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 
Pabt  a — ^Fellowships  fob  Fedkbal  OmcESs 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  41  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "S.  411B.  Award  of 
fellowship  to  employees. 

"(a)  Duiinf  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
carry  on  a  program  under  which  It  awards 
fellowships  to  employees  for  one  year  of 
graduate  study  at  non-government  facllltleB 
which  are  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  fellowship  under 
this  section  an  employee  must  (1)  be  in 
grade  11  to  16,  inclusive,  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332,  or  be  employed 
In  a  position  of  comparable  responsibility,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  and  (2)  be 


■elected  by  the  agency  in  or  under  which 
employed. 

(c)  Of  the  fellowships  awarded  under 
this  section,  not  less  than  60  per  centum  shall 
be  for  study  in  ptoetbaccalaureete  programs 
concentrating  In  the  social  sclenx^es  and 
which  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral executives,  administrators,  managers, 
and  others  on  the  general  supporting  staffs  of 
agencies.  The  remainder  of  such  fellowships 
shall  be  awarded  for  postbaccalaureate  pro- 
grams concentrating  in  the  sciences,  engi- 
neering, or  other  professions  to  sdlow  Federal 
professional  employees  to  expand  and  i^xlate 
their  professional  knowledge. 

"(d)  The  number  of  fellowships  awarded 
under  Uils  section  shall  not  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  those  eligible  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending : 

Per  centum 

1.  Jvme  30,  1968 — 0.25 

2.  June  30,  1969 -—     .  6 

8.  June  80,  1970 .  76 

4.  June  30,  1971 1.0 

6.  June  30,  1972 1.0 

The  number  eligible  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commission  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  part  (b)(1)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
pay  each  non-Government  facility  at  which 
a  fellow  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study  un- 
der this  section  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  each 
such  fellow,  less  any  amoimt  charged  sucai 
person  for  tuition  and  nonrefxmdable  fees 
and  deposits. 

"(f)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  4109(a)(1),  pay  all  of 
the  pay  (except  overtime,  holiday,  or  night 
differential  pay)  of  an  employee  of  the 
agency  pursuing  a  fellowship  awarded  under 
this  section.  The  head  of  an  agency  shall 
not  make  any  payments  under  section  4109 
(a)  (2)  which  would  constitute  a  duplication 
of  a  payment  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  Each  agency  which  makes  expendi- 
tures under  section  4109(a)(2)  on  account 
of  employees  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
section  shall  be  reimbursed  in  full  for  such 
expenditures  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion." 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  41  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  bottom  thereof 
the  following : 
"4119.  Fellowship  training." 

(b)  Section  4106(a)(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  ".  but  the  number  of  man- years 
of  training  for  an  agency  shall  not  Include 
fellowship  training  under  section  4119". 

(c)  Section  4112(b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "this  chapter" 
the  following:  "(other  than  section  4119)". 

Pabt  B — Sabbatical  Leaves 

Sec.    211.    Chapter    63    of    title    5,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  6325.  Sabbatical  leaves. 

"(a)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1968,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
carry  on  a  program  under  which  It  authorizes 
one  year  sabbatical  leaves  at  full  pay  for  em- 
ployees as  defined  In  section  2105. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  sabbatical  leave 
under  this  section  such  an  employee  must 
(1)  be  in  grade  16  to  18,  Inclusive,  of  the 
General  Schedule  imder  section  5332,  or  be 
employed  in  a  position  of  comparable  re- 
sponsibility, as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. (2)  have  been  such  an  employee  for 
not  less  thsm  six  years,  and  (3)  have  been 
employed  for  not  less  than  three  years  in  a 
grade  not  lower  than  grade  16  of  such  Sched- 
ule, or  In  a  poeltlon  of  comparable  responsi- 
bility, as  det«inlned  by  the  Commission. 

"(c)  An  employee  shall  be  selected  for  a 
sabbatical  leave  on  the  basis  of  applications 
submitted  by  him  showing  a  plan  which  he 
Intends  to  pursue  for  a  one-year  program  of 
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grsduat«  level  study,  travel,  reading  researcli, 
or  a  combination  thereof.    Such  an  appUca- 
tloa  ahall  Include  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pensea   Involved   In   carrying   out  the   plan. 
Upon  the  examination  of  such  applications, 
each  a^ncy  shall  select  those  of  its  employ- 
ees to  be  given  a  sabbatical  leave  on  the 
basis  of  the  extent  It  Is  anticipated  enhance- 
ment of  the  employee's  effectiveness  and  of 
the  overall  benefit  to  the  Oovemment.    Dur- 
ing the   period   of   his   feUowshlp.   no   em- 
ployee   nhail   engage    in    any    subetantlaJly 
gainful  Mnployment  or  activity  other  than  as 
a  Federal   employee.     The  number   of   em- 
ployees in  or  under  an  agency  who  may  be 
given  a  sabbatical  leave  In  any  year  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
"(d)   The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
pay   the  coat   incvured   by  an  employee  In 
carrying  out  his  approved  plan,  except  that 
such  payments  shall  not  exceed  •10.000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pay  of  such   employee   and. 
where  the  plan  provides  for  full-time  study 
by  the  employee  at  any  Institution  of  higher 
education,   such    Institution   shall    be   paid 
•2,500,  lesa   any  amount   charged  the   em- 
ployee for  tuition  and  nonrefundable  feea 
and   depoalts.     Where    less    than    full-time 
•tudy  Is  provided  for  the  Commission  »h«il 
reduce  the  payment  to  the  Institution  by  an 
appropriate  amount.' 

TTTLB     m— IMPROVXMKNT    OF     KDUCA- 
TIONAL     QUALIFICATTONS     OF     STATB 
AND    LOOAIi    GOVERNIIKNT   OFFICIALS 
Tamx  a — Public  Sxbvicx  PKixowsxm  fob 
State  and  Local  Owticials 

AUT  HI'MTIMTTON   Or  AFPaOFUATIOm 

SEC,  301.  Far  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Italted  States  ClvU  Service  ConunJaslon 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") to  make  grants  to  States  imder  this 
title,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
tor  the  flscal  year  ending  Jiine  80,  1968.  the 
sum  ot  •3.000,000;  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  80,  IMQ,  the  sum  of  •6.000,000;  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30,  \dlO.  the  sum  of 
•11,000.000;  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1B71,  the  sum  of  •16,000,000;  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  simi  of 
•20,000,000. 

ALLOnCZNTB  TO  8TATKB 

Sec.  802.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  201  or  any  flacal  year,  the 
Oommlaelon  shall  reserve  such  amounts,  but 
not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  It 
may  determine  and  shall  allot  such  amount 
among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  t«ihtmi^ 
according  to  their  reflective  needs  for  as- 
sistance under  this  ptLTt.  From  the  re- 
mainder of  such  sums,  the  Commission  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  re- 
mainder as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  populaUon  of  the  State,  and 

(B)  the  State's  salary  Index  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2),  bears  to  the 
Stan  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
tbe  SUtea. 

(2)  The  "salary  Index"  for  a  State  shall 
be  100  per  oenttun  less  the  product  of  (A) 
60  per  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  average  salary  paid 
In  the  United  States  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees eligible  for  a  fellowship  under  thU 
part  by  the  average  salary  paid  to  such  em- 
ployees of  the  State.  The  determlnaUon  of 
the  salary  index  for  a  State  shall  be  made 
by  the  Cocomlsslon  on  the  basis  of  the  moat 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  It.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  (l)  the  term 
"United  SUtes"  means  the  60  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (2)  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 


under  sutMeotlon  (a)  for  any  flacal  year 
which  the  Commission  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  flscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  reaUotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates,  diirlng  such  year  as  the  Commission 
may  fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  aUotments  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commission  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shaU  be  similarly  reallocated  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  secUon 
301  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment 
under  subsecUon  (a)  for  such  year. 

STATS  PLANS 

Ssc.  303.  (a)  Any  SUte  which  desires  to 
receive  grants,  under  this  part  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  a  state  plan.  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commission  deems  necessarv 
which —  " 

(1)  designates  a  single  State  agency  to 
act  as  the  sole  State  agency  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  fellowship  program  under 
which — 

(A)  the  State  agency  will  award  feUow- 
shlps  for  one  year  of  graduate  level  study  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education, 

(B)  fellowships  wUl  be  awarded  only  to 
employees  of  the  State,  or  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State,  whose  duties  are  gen- 
eraUy  comparable  to  thaw  of  Federal  em- 
ployees m  grades  11  to  16,  Inclusive,  of  the 
general  schedule,  under  section  6332  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code. 

(C)  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  for  study  in 
graduate  programs  concentrated  In  the  social 
sclencee  and  designed  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  State  and  local  executives,  ad- 
ministrators, managers,  and  general  support- 
ing staffs,  and  that  the  remainder  of  such 
fellowships  wlU  be  awarded  for  graduate 
programs  concentrating  m  sclencee,  engi- 
neering, or  other  professions  and  designed  to 
enable  scientists,  engineers,  and  other  pro- 
fessional employees  to  expand  and  update 
their  professional  knowledge. 

(D)  the  persons  awarded  fellowships  may 
elect  to  pursue  their  fellowship  programs  at 
any  institution  of  higher  education  In  a 
State  which  will  accept  them. 

(E)  persons  granted  fellowships  will  be 
paid  their  full  salaries  during  the  period  of 
their  study,  and  will  be  reimbursed  for  nec- 
essary transportation  expenses  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  movement  of  their  households 
Incident  to  the  pursuit  of  their  feUowshlps 

(F)  the  Institution  of  higher  education' at 
Which  each  fellow  attends  wUl  be  paid  a  sup- 
porting grant  of  •2.600  per  annum  for  each 
feUow  in  attendance,  less  any  amount 
charged  such  feUow  for  tuition  and  nonre- 
fundable fees  and  deposits. 

(0)  the  selection  of  fellows  will  be  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  State,  as  set  forth  In  the 
State  plan,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
qualifications  of  the  appllcanU  as  deter- 
mined by  standards  and  methods  set  forth 
in  the  State  plan, 

(H)  provision  Is  made  for  obtaining  the 
participation  of  local  government  officials  In 
the  program, 

(1)  provision  is  made  for  providing  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  both  State  and  local 
public  service  personnel  to  be  awarded  fel- 
lowships, 

(3)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  Insure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
coimtlng  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUte 
under  this  part;  and 

(*)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information. 
as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  require 
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to  carry  out  its  function  under  this  part,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commission  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  proTlslons  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

PATMSMTS  TO  atATSS 

Ssc.  804.  From  the  amoimts  allotted  to 
each  State  tmder  section  802  the  Commission 
shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  the  State  In  mak- 
ing the  payments  required  by  section  Soa 
(a)(2)  and  (F).  Such  payments  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  neceeeary  ad- 
Justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Past  B — Grants  to  arATss  pos  Shobt-Tebm 
Education  and  Tsainino 
authobization  op  appsopsiation 
Ssc.  311.  For  the  purp>ose  of  making  grants 
to  assist  In  the  establishment  and  carrying 
out    of    more    comprehensive    programs    of 
short-term,  in-service  training  for  State  and 
local  government  officials,  there  Is  author- 
ised  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  the  sum  of  •10.000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  Jime  80,  1970,  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  flscal  years,  the  sum 
of  •10,000,000. 

ALLOTICKNTS  TO  states 

Ssc.  312.  (a)  From  the  stuns  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commission  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof, 
as  it  may  determine  and  shall  allot  such 
amoimt  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  part.  From 
the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder 
as  the  population  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  SUtea.  The  population 
of  a  SUte  and  oif  all  the  States  shaU  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  daU  available 
to  it.  For  ptu^xxes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "SUte"  shall  not  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  SUto's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commission  detennines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  flscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  fix,  to  other  BUtes  In  proportion 
to  the  original  allotment  to  such  SUte  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
SUtes  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Commission  estimatee  each 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  svjch 
year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  realloted  among  the  SUtes 
whose  proportionate  amounU  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amovmt  realloted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  ptuvuant  to  section  311 
shall  not  be  deemed  part  of  lU  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

stats  plans 

Ssc.  313.  (a)  Any  SUte  which  desires  to 
receive  granU  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  a  SUte  plan,  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary, 
which— 

(1)  designates  a  single  SUto  agency 
(which  may  be  the  8UU  agency  designated 
for  purposes  of  part  A)  to  act  as  the  sole 
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SUte  agency  for  administration  of  the  SUte 
plan; 

(3)  provides  for  esUbllshing  and  carrying 
out  programs  of  short-Urm  education  or 
training  (including  specialised  sztenslon 
courses,  numagemant  and  executive  develop- 
ment seminars,  and  full-time  intensive  pro- 
grams of  study)  such  programs  to  be  carried 
out  through  contracU  or  other  arrangemenU 
with  public  or  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tutions: 

(3)  provides  for  obtaining  the  participa- 
tion cf  local  goremmenUI  nfflnlals  in  carry- 
ing out  the  program; 

(4)  provides  reasoiuible  opportunity  for 
both  SUU  and  local  public  service  person- 
nel to  receive  education  and  training; 

(6)  seU  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  ftmd 
sccoimting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUU 
(Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  SUU 
to  any  other  public  agency)  under  this  part; 
and 

(6)  provides  for  making  such  reporU.  In 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information, 
Bs  the  Commission  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  lu  functions  under  this  part, 
and  for  keying  such  records  and  for  afford^- 
ing  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commission 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reporU. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  approve  any 
SUU  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

PATICKNTS  TO   STATES 

Sec.  814.  From  the  amounU  allotted  to 
each  SUU  \inder  section  312,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  pay  to  that  SUU  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  expended  by  the 
SUU  in  carrying  out  lU  SUU  plan.  Such 
paymenu  may  be  made  In  InstallmenU,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
when  necessary  adJustmenU  on  account  of 
overpaymenU  or  underpaymenta. 

Past    O — Administration    op    Stats    Plan; 
Judicial  Rxnxw 

ADICINISTRATION  OP  STATE  PLAN 

Sec.  821.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  not 
Qnally  disapprove  any  SUU  plan  submitted 
under  this  tltie,  or  any  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  SUU  agency  ad- 
mlnlsUrlng  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  such  SUU  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)  that  the  StaU  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  303(a)  or  318(a),  as  the 
case  may  be,  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provisions,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  such  SUte  agency  that  the  SUte  will 
not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  partlclpaU  in 
the  program  affected  until  the  Commission  Is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply. 


JUDICIAL  SKTIBW 


ll 


Ssc.  aaa.  (a)  if  any  SUU  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commission's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  at  lU  SUU  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  S08(a)  or  313(a),  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  with  lU  final  action 
under  section  821  (b) ,  such  SUU  may,  within 
«lxty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Oirciat  in  which  such  SUU  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  thereupon  sball  file  In  the 
coiirt  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
It  bssed  lU  action  as  provided  in  sectlor  8112 
of  tltie  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  o(  fact  by  the  Commls- 


slon,  if  Buppcnted  by  subsUnUal  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Oommlssion  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Oommlssicni  may  thereupon  make  nevw  or 
modified  findings  at  fact  and  may  modify  its 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  ths  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(0)  The  court  shall  have  Jtirlsdiction  to 
affirm  the  actioo  of  the  Commission  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
upon  certiorari  or  certiflcatian  as  provided 
in  section  1264  of  titie  28.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

TITLE  rV— ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AND  AD- 
MINISTBA'nON  PROGRAMS 

AUTHORIZATION  POX  ORAMTS 

Sec.  401.  The  Commissioner  is  authortzed 
to  make  granU  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  assist  them  to  carry  out  compre- 
hensive programs,  not  to  exceed  five  years  in 
duration,  to  expand  or  improve  the  graduaU 
education  in  public  affairs  and  put>llc  admin- 
istration provided  at  the  Institution,  in- 
cluding programs  designed  to  renew  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  Federal,  regional, 
SUU,  and  local  governmental  officials.  Such 
programs  may  Include  the  expansion  or  Im- 
provement of  g^raduaU  Instruction  In  those 
Boclsil  sciences  which  form  the  basis  for  ef- 
fective education  programs  In  public  affairs 
and  public  administration.  OranU  under 
this  title  may  be  for  projecu  and  activities 
which  are  an  Integral  part  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive program  such  as— 

(1)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  graduaU  education  in  public 
affairs  of  public  administration, 

(2)  Increasing  and  training  faculty, 

(8)  teaching,  research,  curriculum  devel- 
opment, and  other  related  activities, 

(4)  acquisition  of  additional  Ubrary  re- 
sources, 

(5)  research  on  problems  of  government, 
(fl)    developing  and  carrying  out  short- 
term  InUnslve  courses  to  renew  the  profee- 
sloiuU  knowledge  of  public  service  employees. 

ORANTB 

Ssc.  402.  The  Commissioner  may  make  a 
grant  under  this  title  to  an  institution  of 
higher  education  to  assist  it  to  carry  out  a 
program  which  he  deUrmlnes  meeu  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  section  401.  No  granU  under 
this  tltie  shall  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  institu- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  program  with  re- 
q>eot  to  which  the  grant  was  made  or  con- 
tinue for  more  than  five  years  with  respect 
to  any  one  program.  PaymenU  under  this 
title  may  be  made  in  InsUIlmenU,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
neceeeary  adJustmenU  on  account  of  over- 
paymenU or  underpaymenU. 

PRIORrrUBB 

Sbc.  408.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  oon- 
suIUtlon  with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Service  Education.  esUbllsh  a  system  of 
priorities  to  be  used  by  him  in  making  granU 
under  this  title  where  the  funds  available 
are  Insufficient  to  permit  him  to  approve  all 
eligible  applications. 

AUTHORISATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  404.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
the  sum  of  •6.000.000:  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  the  sum  of  •10.000.000; 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  J\me  30.  1970,  the 
sum  of  •16,000.000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1971.  the  simi  of  •20.000,000,  for 


the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum 
of  •20,000,000,  and  for  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  complete  programs  begun  before  July  1, 
1972. 

TITUI  V— ADVISORY  OOUNCIL  AND 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ADVISOKT  COUNCIL  ON   PUBLIC  8XRVICB 

EDUCATION 

Smc.  601.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Service  Edu- 
cation which  shall  consist  of  the  Chalrmaa 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  of  the  Advisory  Cotmcll,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  Un  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  Prealdent.  Of  the 
Un  additional  members,  one  shall  be  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government, 
three  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of  SUU 
or  local  governments,  and  three  shall  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  three  shall  be  represenUtive 
of  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Commission  on  pol- 
icies, procedures,  criUrla,  and  regulations 
implementing  this  Act,  and  such  members 
of  the  Advisory  Coimcll  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, be  entlUed  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding •lOO  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
<»  regvUar  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsisUnce,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  6  of  the  United  SUUs  Code 
for  persons  in  Qovemment  service  employed 
intermittently. 

OXriNITIONS 

Sec.  602.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(8)  The  Urm  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  It  by  section  103 
(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

(4)  The  Urm  "SUU"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Hamna.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

PKDSXAL    control    PROHISXISU 

Sec.  603.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  SUU  or  local  government, 
over  the  cunlcultim,  program  of  Instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educa- 
tion institution  or  school  system,  at  over 
the  selection  of  library  resources. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XUI 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoufi  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  E^ASTDoaixs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker. 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  so  many 
draftees  refuse  to  serve  beyond  their 
original  obligation  is,  of  course,  because 
of  the  low  pay  that  they  receive  during 
their  2  years  of  service.    Furthermore. 
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the  antiquated  military  pay  structure 
forces  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
enlisted  men  to  seek  off-duty  employ- 
ment, commonly  known  as  moonlighting, 
In  order  to  meet  the  minimum  ananclal 
obligations  and  to  attain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living. 

Senator  Oatloro  Nelsow,  In  1965,  re- 
vealed the  extent  to  which  poverty 
existed  in  the  Armed  Forces: 

A  recent  eetUnate  revealed  that  a«  much  as 
40  percent  of  the  naval  personnel  stationed 
In  the  Washington  area  have  outBlde  Jobe; 
32  percent  of  the  marines  In  the  Washington 
area  are  also  moonlighting.  Last  summer, 
the  Air  Force  released  a  r^ort  showing  that 
71,000  Air  Force  personnel  have  off-duty  Jobs, 
to  supplement  their  Income.  About  950  of 
these  are  officers;  the  rest  are  enlisted  men. 
The  great  majority  of  the  enlisted  men  are 
In  grades  E-3,  E-4,  and  B-6. 

More  alarming,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
6.000  Air  Force  personnel  were  receiving  some 
form  of  relief  benefits  for  the  poor.  The 
majority  were  receiving  relief  In  the  form  at 
low-cost  public  housing.  A  few  actually  re- 
ceived food  and  clothing  for  their  families. 
Most  of  those  on  relief  are  In  the  middle  en- 
listed grades,  whom  the  Air  Force  normally 
considers  careermen. 

The  standard  VS.  formula  for  poverty  is 
an  income  of  $1,500  a  year  or  less,  for  single 
persons;  and  up  to  $3,000  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four.  A  total  of  169.000  airmen  come  un- 
der this  category.  When  adjustment  is  made 
for  housing  and  rations,  the  hard  core  Air 
Force  poverty  pocket  still  amounts  to  a 
shocking  8.000  active  duty  personnel.  These 
men  are  In  the  lower  ranks;  they  have  two 
or  more  dependents;  and  they  have  been  In 
the  service  less  than  2  years. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  aseiune  that  the 
situation  Is  about  the  same  In  the  other  serv- 
ices, because  of  the  uniform  system  of  pay 
and  allowances.  A  Navy  study  shows  that 
100,000  men  are  below  the  poverty  standard. 

I  am  sure  that  the  same  situation  ex- 
ists today,  if  Indeed,  it  has  not  worsened. 
A  study  of  moonlighting  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  would  probably  reveal  shocking 
material  not  only  about  how  many  are 
forced  to  engage  hi  such  activity,  but 
also,  at  what  cost  this  is  to  their  duty 
effectiveness. 

The  problem  of  low  military  wages  and 
personnel  retention  was  the  subject  of  a 
study  in  1957  conducted  by  the  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Professional  and 
Technical  Compensation,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  the  then  president  of 
General  Electric,  Ralph  J.  Cordiner.  The 
findings  of  what  popularly  became 
known  as  the  Cordiner  report,  stated 
that  the  remedy  for  these  problems  "Is 
not  to  draft  more  men  to  stand  and  look 
helplessly  at  the  machinery.  The  solu- 
tion Is  to  give  the  men  already  in  the 
Armed  Forces  the  incentives  required  to 
make  them  want  to  stay  in  the  services 
long  enough  and  try  hard  enough  to  take 
these  higher  responslbUltles,  gahi  the 
skill  and  experience  levels  we  need,  and 
then  remain  to  give  the  services  the  full 
benefit  of  their  skills."  The  adoption  of 
such  incentives,  Cordiner  stressed,  would 
make  possible  the  aboUtion  of  the  draft. 

Some  supporters  of  conscription  seem 
to  feel  that  as  long  as  the  draft  con- 
tinues to  provide  the  needed  replace- 
ments, the  retention  problem  does  not 
merit  major  concern.  They  are  only 
deluding  themselves,  however,  if  they 
believe  that  the  resolving  of  this  problem 
can  be  postponed  indefinitely 


CHICAGO  INSTAUJ8  AUiEY  LIGHT- 
ING SYSTEM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AimuNZio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  In  Congress  for  the  Chi- 
cago Ix>op  area,  I  take  pride  in  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  Nation's  Cities  enUtled  "Chicago 
Takes  the  Menace  Out  of  Dark  Alleys  " 

This  article  describes  Chicago's  efforts 
to  reduce  crime  by  way  of  an  Imaginative 
??^««  ^7*^°^  experiment:  lighting  the 
17.000  alleys  hi  the  dty  of  Chicago 

By  an  expenditure  of  only  $13  million. 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  has  undertaken 
the  first  program  of  its  kind  In  a  major 
city,  and  as  a  result,  has  made  the  alleys 
and  streets  safer  for  the  residents  of 
Chicago.  The  mayor  is  to  be  com- 
mended, together  with  Commissioner 
James  V.  Fltzpatrick.  of  the  bureau  of 
streets  and  sanitation,  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioner John  KeUy,  of  the  bureau  of 
electricity,  for  determined  and  successful 
efforts  to  make  Chicago  a  safer  place  to 
live. 

Other  major  cities  may  well  profit  by 
following  Chicago's  example  and  instaU- 
ing  their  own  alley  lighting  system 

The  article  follows: 
CmcAco  Tams  THi:  Mknacx  Odt  of  Da«k 
Aluetb 

A  daring  $13  million  crime  flghtlnii  ex- 
perlment  In  Chicago  Is  eliminating  a^tlnii 
place  for  criminal  elements  .  .  .  dark  alleys 

More  than  61,000  streetlights— enoujih  to 
provide  adequate  llghUng  for  a  city  the  size 
of  Baltimore— will  be  Installed  by  next 
month  to  shed  protective  Ught  on  the  17.000 
aueys  in  this  sprawling  metropolis.  The 
mass  of  alleys,  tucked  In  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  city,  represent  a  total  aRirre. 
gate  of  2.240  miles,  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately the  distance  between  New  York  Cltv 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

'■Modem  street  lighting  has  been  a  vital 
factor  In  the  City's  outstanding  reccM-d  of 
reducing  crime  while  crime  Is  increasing 
throughout  the  nation."  declared  Mayw 
Richard  J.  Daley,  a  native  son  who  was  a 
young  man  when  the  Windy  City  harbored 
the  Ukes  of  Al  Capone  and  the  other  In- 
famous criminals  of  a  bygone  era. 

Chicago's  war  on  crime  has  been  effective 
If  staUstlcs  are  any  yardstick.  WhUe  na- 
tionwide averages  tor  serious  crimes  have 
skyrocketed  18  per  cent  since  1963.  Chicago's 
major  crimes  show  a  15  per  cent  nosedive 
fM-  the  same  two-year  period,  according  to 
Chicago  Police  Department  figures 

Daley  continued,  "The  alley  lighting  pro- 
-am, recommended  by  Superintendent  of 
PoUce  O.  W.  Wilson,  is  a  new  concept  for 
the  City  which  we  feel  will  lead  to  a  further 
reduction  In  crime  and  make  our  alleys  safer 
and  more  convenient  for  all  residents." 

Alleys,  by  their  very  nature  narrow  and 
tucked  deep  within  the  heart  of  any  large 
city,  have  long  been  breeding  grounds  for 
the  criminal  and  the  potential  lawbreaker 
But  were  they  a  contributing  factor  to 
Chicago's  crime  rate?  Daley  asked  for  a 
thorough  Investigation. 

Out  of  a  mass  of  reports  for  the  first  three 
police  periods  of  1966,  January  6  to  March 
30  Inclusive,  the  Police  Department's  Plan- 
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nlng  Division  came  up  with  some  startUnB 
and  conclusive  figures.  ^^ 

Women  using  alleys  to  reach  home  or  as 
a  shortcut  between  blocks  were  especlaUv 
vulnerable  to  criminals  lurking  in  the  dark 
One  out  of  every  four  rape  cases  In  the  city 
occurred  In  the  darkened  alleys  between 
6:00  pm.  and  6:00  am. 

Burglars  In  alleys  also  had  a  fleld  day  la 
this  same  time  period,  accounting  for  18 1 
per  cent  of  the  cltywlde  total. 

The  crimes  of  rape,  robbery,  burglary 
theft,  and  serious  assault  were  Included  in 
the  study. 

Alley  crimes  accounted  for  13.6  per  cent  of 
the  cltywlde  total  for  the  three  police  pe- 
riods with  64.1  percent  of  the  alley  total  tak- 
ing place  In  the  6:00  pm.  to  6:00  am.  period. 

PoUce  officials  expect  the  alley  Ughtlng  pro- 
gram  to  substantially  supplement  the  De- 
partment's "Operation  Crime-Stop."  "Clti- 
zens  will  be  more  likely  to  witness  a  night- 
time crime  or  suspect  that  a  crime  had  been 
or  Is  about  to  be  committed,"  commented 
Superintendent  Wilson,  tmder  whose  leader- 
ship the  unique  plan  was  organized  In  1964 
Over  4,600  of  the  arrests  made  In  1965  by 
Chicago  Police  were  the  direct  result  of  ac- 
Uve  citizen  cooperation  In  "Operation  Crime- 
Stop." 

Statistics  from  other  clUes  which  have  un- 
dergone extensive  reUghUng  programs  prove 
the  value  of  lights  as  a  deterrent  to  crime 
In  Indianapolis,  the  activlUea  of  various 
squad  cars  revealed  that  five  cars  operating 
In  newly-lighted  districts  reported  225  fewer 
crimes  against  property  during  the  year  after 
reUghtlng.  Two  cars  in  districts  not  re- 
Ughted  reported  102  more  crimes  against 
property  during  the  same  period. 

Gary,  Ind.— a  Chicago  neighbor— began  In- 
staUlng  mercury  lights  first  In  dlmly-Ughted 
areas  of  the  dty.  In  the  span  of  Just  two 
years,  the  rate  of  criminal  assaults  dropped 
76  per  cent  and  armed  robberies  fell  65  per 
cent.  Population,  in  the  meantime,  had  In- 
creased  27  per  cent. 

Chicago's  citizens  felt  strongly  about  the 
gigantic  $196  million  Iwnd  Issue  In  which 
the  alley  lighting  was  included,  as  they  over- 
whelmingly voted  approval  last  Jime. 

The  next  step  was  the  mechanics  of  the 
huge  operation.  Mayor  Daley  asked  for,  and 
got,  a  six-month  completion  timetable  on 
the  massive  Installation,  normally  considered 
to  be  a  12-  to  18-month  project. 

The  problem  of  the  blitz  operation  was 
somewhat  eased  by  the  fact  the  city  would 
utilize  existing  power  poles  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.  Commonwealth  also  took 
responsibility  for  connecting  the  wire  from 
the  liunlnariea  to  their  lines. 

The  city  asked  for  bids  on  the  61,000 
luminaries,  to  be  delivered  In  specified  lots 
within  a  180-day  period.  General  Electric'* 
Outdoor  LighUng  Department  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  luminaries,  which  would 
be  equipped  by  installation  men  with  a  175- 
watt  lamp. 

The  51.000  luminaries  wlU  be  spread  more 
or  less  evenly  around  the  city,  which  was 
divided  into  five  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
equipment  bids  and  Installation. 

With  GE  ready  to  crank  out  the  luminaries 
at  a  near-record  pace  the  Installation  project 
was  dropped  Into  the  laps  of  determined,  fiery 
Commissioner  James  V.  Fltzpatrlck  of  the 
Bureau  of  Streets  and  Sanitation,  and  his 
chief  aide  on  the  project.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner John  KeUy  of  the  Bureau  of  Electricity. 
Both  had  been  Instmmental  In  submitting 
the  Idea  of  alley  lighting  in  the  original  bond 
issue. 

Undaunted  by  the  fact  the  h\irry-up  pro- 
gram woxild  put  a  tremendous  load  on  city 
employees.  Fltzpatrlck  asserted.  "A  lot  of 
people  don't  think  we  can  meet  the  deadUne. 
But  we  are  confident  our  workers  will  make 
It." 

A  tura-on  ceremony,  at  the  site  of  the  first 
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installation,  took  place  on  the  nl^t  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  Mayor  Daley  threw  the  switch  which 
put  energy  to  six  luminaries.  Over  1,000 
residents  cheered  when  their  two  darkened 
South  Side  alleys  burst  into  brilliance. 

The  additional  energy  load  is  estimated  to 
cost  the  city  around  a  half-mllllon  dollars 
annually.  This  figures  to  only  $10  per  year 
for  each  lumlnalre,  or  roughly  three  cents 
per  night  per  limilnalre. 

Seven  million  dollars  of  the  $20  million 
lighting  part  of  the  bond  issue  will  l9e  used 
to  light   railroad    underpasses,   new    areas. 


former  park  areas,  and  Improve  residential 
and  arterial  street  Ulimiilnatlon 

When  Installation  is  complete,  Chicago 
will  have  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  lights 
on  Its  municipal  street  lighting  system  for  an 
average  of  almost  1,500  lights  lor  each  of  the 
155  square  miles  for  which  the  city  Is 
responsible. 

Chicago  already  claims  the  title  of  the  na- 
tion's Best  Lighted  Large  City  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  alley  lighting  program — 
first  of  Its  kind  in  a  major  city — the  Windy 
City's  lead  will  be  greatly  extended. 


Chicago  Police  Department— Crimes  reported  1st  3  police  periods,  1966,  Jan.  6  to  Mar.  SO, 

inclusive 


Offense 


Rap*" 

Robbery 

BuriUary 

Theft 

gcriuuA  assault. 

ToUU 


Total 
city 


415 

3.161 

8.053 

14.774 

1,061 


20.842 


AUey 
total 


143 

340 

2,198 

1,182 

197 


4,060 


B/A 
percent 


34.4 
10.8 
27.3 
8.0 
11.9 


13.6 


AUey  total 

6  p.m.  to 

earn. 


103 
240 
1.460 
657 
142 


2,608 


D/B 
percent 


72.0 

70.6 
66.4 
65.6 
72.1 


64.1 


D/A 
percent 


24.8 
7.6 

18.1 

.4 

8.S 


8.7 


CONGRESSMAN    ANNUNZIO    URGES 
EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL 

TEACHER    CORPS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  obJectkHi. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  behalf  of  one  of  the  finest  programs 
of  the  previous  Congress  and  urge  its  ex- 
tension. I  speak  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers Corps. 

This  is  a  totally  new  effort — new 
chronologically  and  new  conceptually. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
teaching  talent  away  from  poverty-area 
schools.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  to 
these  schools  and  to  the  disadvantaged 
who  attend  them,  teachers  with  talent, 
teachers  with  idealism,  teachers  with  a 
fierce  desire  to  help  poor  children. 

The  Corps  has  been  fighting  for  its  life 
since  birth.  We  In  this  Chamber  have 
been  slow  to  accept  it.  Some  school  dis- 
tricts, particularly  wealthier  ones,  have 
labeled  it  Federal  control  of  education — 
despite  the  fact  that  corpsmen  come  to  a 
school  only  when  they  are  requested  and 
remain  under  the  absolute  local  control. 

Acceptance  seems  to  have  been  slow 
everywhere  except  the  ghetto  where 
young  teacher-interns  have  seized  this 
chance  to  work  wonders  with  their  talent 
and  their  compassion. 

The  Teacher  Corps.  I  believe,  is  needed, 
desperately  needed.  We  can  never  again 
speak  with  Justice  or  accuracy  of  break- 
ing the  poverty  cycle  if  we  reject  this  op- 
portunity, this  duty,  of  continuing  and 
expanding  this  program. 

Despite  near  annihilating  handicaps, 
the  Corps  has  proven  its  worth  to  my 
complete  satisfaction.  In  my  own  city  of 
Chicago,  there  are  61  corpsmimi  working 
in  16  public  schools. 

One  veterstfi  elementary  school  teacher 
has  said  that  the  Corps  is  having  a  bene- 


ficial effect  on  all  teachers,  new  and  old. 
She  said:  "It  is  trying  to  give  us  the  old 
zest  for  teaching."  Maude  Carson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Jens  Jensen  School  on  Chi- 
cago's West  Side,  has  said  this: 

They  (the  Corpsmen)  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude — they  are  not  always  right — 
but  they  bring  us  something  we  need. 

There  are  5  million  children  in  Amer- 
ica who  need  them,  too.  They  are  poor 
children  whose  families  have  less  than 
$2,000  Income  a  year. 

They  need  the  warmth,  and  patience, 
and  energy  a  corpsman  brings  because 
he  is  a  corpsman.  These  5  million  chil- 
dren, and  the  hopes  America  dares  hold 
for  their  future,  are  the  most  compelling 
arguments  to  continue  and  expand  this 
bold  and  promising  venture. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  excellent 
work  of  the  National  Teachers  Corps  in 
the  Chicago  public  schools.  At  this  point 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  Insert  In  the  Record  two 
well-written  and  timely  articles  wliich 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
The  articles  describe  in  detail  the  accom- 
plishments of  young  men  and  women  In 
the  Teachers  Corps  who  are  reaching  and 
teaching  children  of  the  lowest  socio- 
economic level.  Careful  reading  of  these 
articles  will  convince  any  doubters  of  the 
value  of  the  Corps. 

The  articles  foUow: 

(From    the   Chicago    Sun -Times,    June   36, 

1966] 

TxACHER  Corps — Something  Extra 

(By  Ruth  Dunbar) 

A  group  of  150  individuals  who  could  have 
a  real  Impact  on  Chicago's  slum  schools  next 
fall  wlU  begin  training  Monday  at  the  River- 
side campus  of  Concordia  Teachers  College. 
They  are  charter  members  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  a  Junior  cousin  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  aim  of  the  Teacher  Corps  is  to 
reach  and  teach  the  children  of  poverty  in 
big-city  slums  and  rural  backwaters. 

The  Chicago  contingent — largest  training 
unit  in  the  natlon^wiU  come  from  coast  to 
coast,  as  well  as  from  Chicago  neighborhoods. 

Six  local  universities  and  colleges  have 
pooled  their  resources  to  provide  a  taUor- 
made,  realistic  training  program.    Involved 


are  DePaul,  Loyola  and  Roosevelt  Unlvei»l- 
tles,  nilnols  Teachers  College  North.  Illinois 
Teachers  College  South  and  Concordia. 

Such  a  co-operative  venture  Involving  pub- 
lic, nondenomlnatlonal,  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  Is  a  first  for 
this  area. 

Thirty  of  the  corpsmen  In  the  Chicago 
group  are  experienced  or  master  teachers. 
The  rest,  called  "Interns"' are  young  college 
graduates,  mostly  liberal  arts  majors.  They 
wUl  study  and  later  work  together  as  teams, 
one  master  teacher  as  the  team  ]«ader  tor 
four  Interns. 

For  the  next  eight  weeks,  the  corpsmen 
wUl  pursue  courses  designed  to  give  them  an 
understanding  of  the  disadvantaged  groups 
with  whom  they  wlU  be  working — Negroee, 
Indians,  Mexicans,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Appa- 
lachian whites. 

They  also  wUl  learn  teaching  skills.  Their 
training  will  Include  direct  observation  In 
Chicago's  30  special  summer  schools  and  In 
community  agencies. 

Evenings  the  corpsmen  wUl  participate  In 
neighborhood  activities,  becoming  personally 
familiar  with  the  life  of  Impoverished  city 
areas. 

In  September — assuming  Congress  funds 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  for  fiscal  1967 — 
they  WlU  be  assigned  to  work  in  Inner  city 
schools  while  continuing  part-time  study  at 
one  of  the  co-operating  universities. 

During  this  period,  the  Interns  will  earn 
the  beginning  salary  for  a  Chicago  teacher, 
but  nine-tenths  of  their  pay  will  come  from 
the  federal  government.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  they  will  qualify  for  a  state  teaching 
certificate  and  a  master's  degree. 

Since  Chicago  public  schools  have  applied 
for  50  teams,  a  total  of  250  corpsmen,  it  Is 
believed  that  nearly  all  who  are  trained  at 
Concordia  this  summer  will  work  In  Chicago 
elementary  schools  In  the  fall.  However,  the 
elementary  school  districts  of  Maywood  and 
Posen-Robbins  also  have  applied  for  several 
teams. 

In  the  schools,  the  corpsmen  wlU  not  be 
assigned  as  regular  teachers.  Their  func- 
tion Is  not  to  replace  the  existing  staff,  but 
to  supplement  It.  to  provide  that  extra  serv- 
ice that  spells  the  difference  between  a  good 
school  and  a  poor  school. 

Louise  Dleterle.  director  of  teacher  recruit- 
ment for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
said  some  of  their  work  wlU  be  tutoring  and 
working  with  small  groups  of  children.  Al- 
though they  win  not  be  In  full  charge  of  a 
class,  they  will  be  more  than  teacher  aides, 
she  said.  They  will  do  some  counseling,  but 
their  greatest  emphasis  will  be  on  helping 
children  acquire  reading  skills. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  the  first  na- 
tional attack  on  what  is  probably  the  most 
crippling  handicap  of  slum  schools — the 
chronic  shortage  of  well-trained,  dedicated 
teachers. 

Typically,  schools  that  need  the  most 
skilled  teachers  are  those  that  get  the  highest 
proportion  of  substitutes,  undertralned  and 
substandard  teachers. 

Although  there  are  notable  exceptions  or 
dedicated  and  excellent  teachers  who  by 
choice  stay  In  slum  schools,  many  who  work 
In  such  schools  are  there  because  that  was 
the  only  vacancy  they  could  get.  They  are 
marking  time  untU  they  can  transfer  to  a 
better  neighborhood. 

Both  the  Havlgbvu^t  survey  and  the  Hatiser 
report  discuss  the  problem  as  one  of  the 
real  inequalities  of  Inner-city  schools. 

Although  many  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested to  make  teaching  In  such  scbools  more 
attractive — such  as  smaller  classes,  better 
opportunities  for  promotion  and  even  "com- 
bat pay,"  the  problem  continues  to  plague 
most  big  cities.  Jealous  of  their  transfer 
rights,  teachers  have  balked  at  the  Idea  of 
forced  assignment  to  such  schools. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  will  move  Into 
a  alum  school  only  at  the  request  of  the  local 
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district.  Bfany  believe  It  will  be  a  real  shot 
In  the  arm  for  schools  that  mirror  the  handi- 
caps of  their  slum  neighborhood. 

University  of  Chicago  Prof.  Philip  M. 
H&usCT  said:  "I  am  convinced  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  bears  the  seed  of  what  could, 
with  enough  money  and  enough  training  and 
Idealistic  pec^le,  bloaaom  Into  Mnmethlng 
great  for  the  schools  of  the  whole  nation. 

"In  this  first  year  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program,  what  happens  In  Chicago 
will  point  the  way.  What  happens  here  will 
be  a  strong  Indication  of  what  could  happen 
In  other  cities  like  Chicago. 

"I  am  convinced  the  Teacher  Corps  will 
vork.  If  It  does  not,  a  kind  of  waking  death 
will  continue  to  strike  the  children  of  Chi- 
cago's nelghtx^rhoods — the  waking  death  of  a 
future  without  hope  because  of  <^  iweaent 
without  adequate  education." 

Fred  Stoflel,  on  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  corps,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
corpsmen  will  make  a  significant  difference 
In  slum  schools.  The  Interns,  be  said,  are 
people  of  action,  eager  to  serve. 

There  were  about  10,000  applicants  for  the 
1,600  positions  in  the  corps,  he  said,  so  ad- 
mlsalon  was  quite  seleottve. 

"They  are  at  once  Idealists  and  realists," 
ha  said.  '"They  are  people  who  see  the  de- 
ficiencies of  American  life  and  are  eager  to 
do  something  about  them — and  they  know 
that  they  wlU  be  acquiring  a  skill  and  train- 
ing that  they  could  get  In  no  other  way." 

Congress  has  provided  $0,600,000  for  fiscal 
1966  to  start  the  program.  Although  there 
Is  some  controversy  about  930.000,000  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1967,  Stoflel  said  he  was 
optimistic  that  It  would  be  approved  this 
month. 

If  not,  he  said,  "we  will  have  trained  peo- 
ple but  we  won't  have  enough  money  to  put 
them  In  the  schools  In  September." 

For  the  six  colleges  Involved,  the  program 
has  special  significance.  They  have  learned 
that  by  Joining  forces  they  can  undertake 
things  that  would  otherwise  be  Impoaslble 
for  such  Institutions,  none  of  which  Is  rich- 
ly endowed. 

"Once  we  got  together,  it  became  apparent 
that  even  if  this  project  dldnt  work,  we 
would  try  to  do  other  things  In  urban  educa- 
tion together,"  said  Jerome  Sachs,  president 
ot  Illinois  Teachers  College,  Korth. 

George  Ivlna,  head  of  Roosevelt's  Educa- 
tion Department,  said  the  co-operative  ven- 
ture has  taught  the  universities  a  great  deal 
about  each  other.  In  spite  of  differences  In 
administration,  co-operation  has  been  sur- 
prisingly easy.  The  curriculum  for  the 
corpsmen  was  Jointly  planned  and  the  classes 
will  be  Jointly  staffed  by  the  six  Institutions. 

Already,  participating  universities  are  talk- 
ing about  other  co-operative  ventures — pos- 
sibly a  demonstration  or  experimental  ele- 
mentary school  or  a  program  for  preparing 
teachers  for  the  handicapped. 

[From    the    Chicago    Sun-Tlmea,    War.    30, 
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TzAcaas  Coaps'  Smi  K*fiii.-i8  Wxuxhod 

(By  Ulllan  CalhoTin) 

The  NattoxuU  TMtchera  Oorpa,  an  e^xrl- 
ment  In  Inner-dty  education.  Is  having  some 
welcome  aide  effects  here  In  addition  to  Its 
main  function  of  helping  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Th«  federal  program,  which  places  teach- 
ing Interna  In  poverty-arM  aohocds,  U  "i^ 
ting  young  people  Into  teanhtng  who  would 
nanr  attend  teaehara  ooUagea,"  mji  MTO 
oOeial  TUnuel  D.  Black  Jr. 

And  a  Teteran  Chicago  teacher  obserred 
that  the  Corps  to  erem  haTtii«  an  ttttei  on 
experienced  hands  like  myself. 

"It  to  irytng  to  give  us  the  old  ms*  for 
teaching  w«  once  had."  he  said.  "Many 
tsaohsti  az«  tired.  SooMwhera  along  tha  line 
w*  8«t  so  Oad  op  wtth  oontaachlnc  and  dsrl- 
cal  dutlM  we  get  discouraged." 


BIXTT-ONa  CBXCAOO  nmMXtB 

In  Chicago,  there  are  61  Corpe  Interns 
working  In  18  pubUc  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  principals  and  NTC  team  leaders, 
such  as  Black.  Although  federally  financed, 
the  program  U  locally  controlled  and  can 
vary  from  school  to  school. 

A  school  becomes  eligible  for  an  NTC  team 
If  a  significant  number  of  school  children  are 
from  families  of  less  than  $3,000  Income  or 
If  50  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  receives  aid 
to  dependent  children. 

An  Intern  signs  up  for  two  years,  receives 
an  Intensive  eight-week  Inner-dty  orienta- 
tion. Is  then  assigned  with  two  or  three  other 
Interns,  to  an  inner -city  school  and  super- 
vised by  a  team  leader. 

Six  feet  2  Inches,  lavishly  mustached  Matt 
Carberry,  27,  one  of  Chicago's  61  Interns,  to 
part  of  the  NTC  team  at  the  Jens  Jensen 
School,  3030  W.  Harrison. 

At  Jensen  last  week,  he  worked  on  a  rabbit 
hutch  with  klndergartncrs.  Earlier,  he 
spent  two  days  with  Jensen  sixth  graders  and 
their  teachers  at  the  TMCA's  Camp  Duveen 
near  Volo,  m. 

Interns  must  also  work  at  neighborhood 
centers  or  In  some  outside  activity  that  will 
bring  them  In  contact  with  parents. 

Carberry,  a  San  Francisco  State  College 
graduate  and  art  teacher,  had  been  exposed 
to  life  In  an  Inner  city.  He  worked  19  months 
in  the  Hunter  Point  Negro  ghetto  In  San 
Francisco. 

He'd  like  to  teach  now  In  the  Inner  dty 
and  to  teach  first  grade. 

"I'm  very  concerned,"  he  said,  "about  the 
primary  grades.  Something  has  to  be  done 
about  these  kids  so  they  can  make  decisions 
for  themselves  Instead  of  having  them  made 
for  them." 

Carberry  thinks  class  size  to  a  fundamental 
factor  In  meeting  the  problem. 

"If  we  are  really  to  get  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity," he  said,  "we  will  have  to  have  a 
class  Bl2e  directly  proportional  to  the  level 
of  education  within  the  child's  natiiral  en- 
vironment. 

"For  example.  If  parents  and  neighbors 
have  a  fifth-grade  education,  we  might  have 
to  have  a  class  size  of  10.  certainly  not  more 
than  12.  It  Is  more  than  Just  saying  we  need 
small  classes.  It  to  more  exact  and  can  be 
calculated." 

TXACHXS  BXAOINa 

He  works  on  reading  with  three  seta  of  four 
third  graders.  Most  are  at  a  first-grade  read- 
ing level  and  their  regular  classes  have  more 
than  36  pupils. 

Saturdays,  Carberry  and  hto  wife,  Vtvlane. 
an  arttot,  take  foiir  children  on  tours  of  the 
city  always  Including  a  stop  at  the  Art 
Institute. 

Two  of  the  West  Side  ohUdr«n  the  Car- 
berrys  took  out  recently,  he  said,  bad  never 
seen  Lake  Michigan  before.  Or  an  eecalator. 
Or  an  elevator. 

"These  kinds  of  things  are  takan  for 
granted  by  schooto  dealing  with  middle- 
class  children.  But  It's  a  basic  education 
these  kids  don't  get.  Sducatlon  doesn't 
happen  only  here  In  thto  room,"  he  said  as 
he  gestured  at  the  empty  Jensen  classroom. 

He  said  parents  of  the  children  were  con- 
cerned but  either  do  not  know  how  to  help 
or  are  unable  to,  because  of  large  families. 

He  has  been  Impressed  by  the  quality  of 
written  and  artistic  expression  of  some  of  hto 
pupils.    He  declared: 

"These  kids  have  a  lot  going  for  tham  If 
they  dont  get  turned  off,  become  drop-outs 
at  18  or  mental  drop-outs  within  the  class- 
room even  earlier.  It's  too  much  to  indl- 
vlduaUse  teaching  with  3S  or  S8  children  In 
aelaas." 

A  Chicago  Intsm  attends  one  of  stz  ool- 
leges  afternoons  or  evening.  He  to  paid  the 
beginning  teacher  salary  by  the  local  school 
system  and  can  earn  a  master's  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  at  college. 

Chicago  has  the  nation's  only  teachan 


corps  consortltun:  ConconUa  Tttachers  Col. 
lege,  DePaul,  Ixtyola  and  Roosevelt  TTnlversl. 
ties,  and  nilnoto  Teachers  Colleges  Chicago 
North  and  South. 

Intern  Nancy  Houghten,  of  Boston  sta- 
tioned at  the  South  Side  Overton  School, 
pratoed  "the  Instant  feedback"  feature  of 
NTC  training.  Teams  can  take  a  teaching 
problem  back  to  university  experts  the  same 
day  It  arises,  she  said. 

Money,  or  the  lack  of  It,  to  the  Teacher 
Corps'  No.  1  problem,  as  It  to  for  the  nation's 
public  schooto. 

Thursday,  the  corps  won  a  small  victory 
In  Washington,  when  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  approved  an  education 
bin  extending  the  corps'  life  through  iqto. 
However,  the  bill  has  to  survive  House  action, 
and  the  corps'  funding  must  win  approval 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Considered  a  i>et  project  of  President  John- 
son, who  has  asked  $36,000,000  for  It  In  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  Teachers  Corps  can  sur- 
vive only  if  Congress  passes  a  $12,600,000 
supplemental  appropriation  to  carry  it 
through  June  30,  1967. 

If  both  sums  come  through,  CThlcago  ma,j 
be  able  to  double  the  number  of  Its  Interns, 
said  Dr.  Armln  C.  Hoeech,  NTC  director  here. 
Nationally,  the  corps.  If  funded,  hopes  to 
field  6,960  members  by  the  end  of  the  coming 
school  year. 


EDITORIAL    SUPPORT   FOR   MONA- 
OAN  BILL 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlem&n 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monaqan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1967  I  Introduced  In  the  House 
H  Jl.  6990,  a  bill  designed  to  provide  funds 
for  the  open  financing  of  U.S.  student, 
labor,  educational  and  cultural  activities 
abroad.  The  funds  which  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  come  primarily  from  private 
sources,  and  would  replace  those  which 
heretofore  had  been  covertly  supplied  by 
the  CIA  in  its  effort  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  was  well  represented  in 
various  international  programs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  financial  support 
of  UJS  participation  in  student,  labor, 
educational  and  cultural  activities 
abroad  should  come  from  an  independ- 
ent corporation  whose  activities  are  sub- 
ject to  public  scrutiny,  and  whose  direc- 
tors come  from  the  executive,  legislative 
and  private  sectors  of  our  country.  This 
approach  has  been  adopted  in  a  report 
and  findings  submitted  by  a  Presidential 
Commission  Including  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  CIA  Di- 
rector Richard  Helms,  and  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W. 
Qardner.  The  Commission's  report  was 
endorsed  by  President  Johns<xi  on  MarcD 
29. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Bfarch  22.  1907,  Issue  of 
the  Danbury.  Conn.,  News-Times  sup- 
porting this  viewpoint,  and  would  like  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 
RaFaxasMTATXTS  HoirAaAif 'i  Oooo  Pboposai. 

Oongreasman  John  S.  Monagmn  of  Con- 
naoUcut^i  Fifth  Ototrlct  last  month  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  set  up  a  federally 
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chartered  corixtratlon  to  take  over  the  aid  to 
student  and  other  organizations  which  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  been  carry- 
ing on  until  exposure  of  its  role  In  mid- 
February. 

Under  terms  of  his  bill,  thto  corporation  or 
council  would  seek  private  funds  for  Its  work. 
If  such  financing  were  not  sufficient.  Con- 
gress would  appropriate  funds  to  It. 

The  ooiincU  would  work  through  student, 
labor,  Journaltotlc,  scientific,  education  and 
similar  organizations  in  support  of  American 
foreign  poUcy. 

The  Monagan  approach,  or  something  sim- 
ilar to  It,  to  expected  to  win  support  from  the 
three-mem'oer  committee  which  President 
Johnson  set  up  to  study  the  CIA's  subsidiza- 
tion program. 

The  committee,  oomprtolng  tlndersecretary 
of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms  and  Health-Education-Wel- 
fare Secretary  John  W,  Gardner,  will  probably 
propose  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
corporation  to  finance  openly  the  overseas 
activities  of  voluntary  groups. 

The  purpoee  of  the  CIA  subsidization  pro- 
gram was  a  laudable  one.  But  the  fact  that 
the  primary  function  of  this  agency  to  spying 
or  the  collection  of  Intelligence  tainted  the 
organizations  which  received  the  funds. 

Congressman  Monagan  hit  upon  the  right 
approach.  If,  as  expected,  the  President's 
committee  endorses  It,  Congress  should  lose 
no  time  In  setting  up  the  Independent  cor- 
poration. 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    MEDICARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TrmNrr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas?  j  j 

There  was  no  objection.    1 1 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will. 
I  believe,  improve  the  operation  of  the 
medicare  program. 

At  the  present  time  a  doctor  has  the 
choice  of  either  billing  his  patient  di- 
rectly or  billing  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
If  a  patient  is  billed  directly,  he  cannot, 
under  the  present  law,  send  the  bill  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
payment  imder  medicare.  The  patient 
must  first  pay  the  bill  and  then  send  the 
paid  receipt  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  reimbursement  under 
the  medicare  program. 

I  believe  that  this  places  an  undue  and 
unnecessary  burden  on  those  under  the 
medicare  program.  Why  should  the  pa- 
tient have  to  go  out  and  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  his  medical  bill  and  then 
send  the  paid  receipt  to  the  Government 
for  reimbursement?  The  legislation 
which  I  liave  introduced  today  would  al- 
low a  patient  to  send  his  medical  bill  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
payment  directly. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  takes  action 
as  soon  as  possible  on  this  bill  in  order  to 
help  improve  the  operation  of  medicare. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
BANE  MERGER  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gokzax.cz]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  a  few  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
fought  to  prevent  the  powerful  banking 
interests  from  forcing  Its  will  through 
Congress  and  on  to  the  public  with  regard 
to  bank  mergers.  The  result  of  the  blltz- 
krelg  efforts  of  the  banks  was  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966.  Those  of  us  who  op- 
posed it  warned  that  it  was  a  bad  and  un- 
necessary law. 

I  was  the  only  Member  of  congress  to 
publicly  urge  the  President  to  veto  the 
bill,  and  I  was  one  of  three  members  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee who  wrote  dissenting  views  to  the 
report  of  the  bill. 

Because  I  hold  strong  beliefs  on  the 
matter  of  weakening  our  antitrust  laws 
and  facilitating  through  legislative  flat 
the  further  concentration  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  banking  field.  I  was  pleased 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  last  week 
upholding  the  Attorney  General's  right  to 
challenge  bank  mergers.  The  two  cases 
decided  were  United  States  against  First 
City  National  Bank  of  Houston  and 
United  States  against  Provident  National 
Bank  in  Philadelphia. 

In  these  first  cases  to  reach  the  Court 
since  passage  of  the  1966  act,  the  Court 
has  completely  confirmed  the  point  that 
was  made  during  the  floor  debate  of  the 
bill,  namely,  and  I  will  quote  my  own  re- 
marks of  February  10, 1966: 

The  so-called  guidelines  for  evaluating  pro- 
posed mergers  will  guide  the  banks  right  back 
Into  the  courts  for  another  protracted  roiind 
of  expensive  litigation.  In  the  end,  after  the 
Supreme  Court  tells  us  the  meaning  of  what 
Congress  Intended  In  drafting  the  vague  and 
ambiguous  language  In  thto  bill,  we  are  liable 
to  find  ourselves  at  the  same  place  we  were 
before  thto  bill  was  enacted. 

Prom  the  Court's  opinion.  It  seems  that 
we  are  back  where  we  were  and  that  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  did  not  even  have  the 
effect  that  its  proponents  wished  it  to 
have. 

All  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  our  economy,  such  as  it 
is,  should  be  gratlfled  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  not  been  prevented  from 
challenging  bank  mergers  and  that  the 
burden  of  justifying  than  remains  on  the 
banks. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Supreme  Gout's  de- 
cision in  the  Rkcord  : 

SUTBUCK     COUST     or     THX     UmTID     SrATSS— 
NOS.   014  AMD  072,   OCTOBB  Tbuc,    1960 

(United  states,  AppeUant,  014,  v.  First  City 
National  Bank  of  Houston  et  al.,  on  appeal 
from  the  VB.  Dtotrlct  Court  for  the  South- 
em  Dtotrlct  of  Texas;  and  United  States, 
Appellant,  072,  v.  Povldent  National  Bank 
et  al.,  on  appeal  from  the  TJJB.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  Dtotrlct  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mar.  27,  1967) 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  deliTored  the  opinion 

of  the  Court. 
These  civil  milta  were  filed  by  the  United 

States  under  |  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  88  Stat. 

7S1,   as   amended,  04  Stat,   lias,   16  U.S.O. 

1 18,  to  prevent  two  bank  mergers    ona  In 

Texas  between  the  First  Olty  National  Bank 

of  Hotiston  and  the  Southern  National  Bank 


of  Hoiiston,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania  between 
the  Provident  National  Bank  and  the  Cen- 
tral Penn  National  Bank,  both  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Comptroller  approved  the  mergers 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1066,  80  Stat. 
7,  12  VS.C.  11828(c).  The  United  States 
thereupon  brought  these  suits  In  the  respec- 
tive District  Courts  and  the  Comptroller  In- 
tervened in  them.  The  Dtotrlct  Courts  dto- 
mlssed  the  complaints,  —  F.  Supp.  — ;  262 
F.  Supp.  307.  The  United  States  appealed. 
32  Stat.  823,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  {  29,  and 
we  noted  probable  Jurisdiction,  —  UJ3.  — , 
—  U.S.  — . 

I. 

It  to  suggested  that  the  complaints  an 
defective  In  that  they  fail  to  state  that  the 
actions  are  brought  xmder  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1066,  do  not  even  mention  the  Act, 
and  that,  therefore,  these  cases  shotild  be 
remanded  to  allow  the  Oovemment  to  amend 
the  complaints. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1066  provides  that 
"any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laiof"  shall  be  brought  within  a  specified 
time  (12  U£.C.  J  1828(c)(7)(A)):  It  also 
specifies  the  standards  to  be  applied  by  a 
court  In  a  Judicial  proceeding  challenging 
a  bank  merger  "on  the  ground  that  the 
merger  .  .  .  constituted  a  violation  of  any 
antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of  [the 
Sherman  ActJ"  (12  U.S.C.  i  1828(c)(7)(B)): 
and  It  provides  immunity  from  such  an  at- 
tack if  those  standards  are  met.  Section 
1828(c)(8)  provides  that,  "for  the  pxirposes 
of  [f  1838(c)].  the  term  'antttrust  laws' 
means  .  .  .  (the  Sherman  Act],  .  .  .  (the 
Clayton  Act],  and  any  other  Acts  in  part 
materia."  Thus,  an  action  challenging  a 
bank  merger  on  the  ground  of  Its  anticom- 
petitive effects  to  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Once  an  action  to  brought  imder 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
provides  a  new  defense  or  Justification  to  the 
merger's  proponents — "that  the  anticom- 
petitive effects  of  the  proposed  merger  are 
clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  Interest  by 
the  probable  effect  of  the  transaction  In 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served."  12  U.S.C.  |  1828 
(c)(6)(B).  There  to  no  Indication  that  an 
action  challenging  a  merger  on  the  ground 
of  Its  anticompetitive  effects  to  bottomed 
on  the  Bank  Merger  Act  rather  than  on  the 
antitrust  laws.  What  to  apparent  to  that 
Congress  Intended  that  a  defense  or  Justifica- 
tion be  available  once  It  had  been  deter- 
mined that  a  transaction  would  have  anti- 
competitive effects,  as  Judged  by  the  stand- 
ards normally  applied  In  antitrust  actions. 
Thus,  the  Government's  faUure  to  base  the 
actions  on  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1066  does 
not  constitute  a  defect  In  Its  pleadings. 
Nor  to  the  Government's  failure  to  mention 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  fatal,  for,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  offsetting  community  "convenience 
and  needs,"  as  specified  In  13  U.S.C.  f  1838 
(c)(6)(B),  must  be  pleaded  and  proved  by 
the  defenders  of  the  merger. 


An  application  for  aj^roval  of  the  Texas 
merger  was  made  to  the  OomptroUer  of  the 
Ctirrency  pursuant  to  12  UA.C.  i  1828(c) 
(6)(B),  which  provides  that  he  shall  not 
approve  the  merger  "whoee  effect  In  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly,  or  which  in  any  other  n^""tr 
would  be  In  restraint  of  trade,  unless  [he] 
finds  that  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the 
proposed  transaction  are  clearly  outweighed 
in  the  public  Interest  by  the  probable  affact 
of  the  transaction  In  masting  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served."  Bequests  were  made  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  nBiiTa  Sys- 
tem pursuant  to  12  UJS.C.  1  1898(0)  (4)  for 
their  views  and  both  submitted  reports  to  the 
Comptroller  that  the  merger  would  have  aert- 
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cniB    anticompetitive     effects,    llie     Comp- 
troller nonetbelesB  approved  It. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  In  the 
Pennsylvania  case,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Federal  Reserve  submitted  adverse 
reports.  Nonetheless  the  Comptroller  ap- 
proved this  merger  also.  And,  as  we  have 
said,  these  civil  suits  were  instituted  to  en- 
join them  under  {  7  ol  the  Clayton  Act. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  condemns 
mergers  where  "the  effect  of  such  acquisi- 
tion may  be  substantially  to  lessen  compte- 
tltlon."  The  BanJc  Merger  Act  of  1966  did 
not  change  that  standard.  It,  however, 
added  innovations,  not  only  in  machinery 
for  obtaining  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Cc«nptroUer  and  a  preliminary  expression  of 
views  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  but  also  an  additional  stand- 
ard for  the  Comptroller.  Section  1828 
(c)  (5)  (B)  says,  as  already  noted,  that  no 
merger  shall  be  approved  where  the  effect 
"may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition" 
unless  the  responsible  agency,  In  this  case  the 
Comptroller,  "finds  that  the  anticompetitive 
effects  of  the  proposed  transaction  are  clear- 
ly outweighed  In  the  public  Interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  transaction  In  meeting 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty to  be  served."  And  that  subsection  goes 
on  to  say:  "In  every  case,  the  re8i>onslble 
agency  shall  take  Into  consideration  the  fi- 
nancial and  managerial  resources  and  future 
prospects  of  the  existing  and  proposed  In- 
stitutions, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served." 

Section  1828  (c)  (7)  (B)  provides  that  in  a 
Judicial  proceeding  attacking  a  merger  on 
the  ground  that  It  violates  the  antitrust 
laws  "the  standards  applied  by  the  coiut 
shall  be  Identical  with"  those  the  banking 
agencies  mxist  apply.  And  12  IT.  8.  C.  i  1827 
(c)  (7)  (A)  states  that  "In  any  such  action, 
the  court  shall  review  de  novo  the  Issues 
presented."     (Emphasis  added.) 

Section  1828(c)  (7)  (A)  also  provides  that 
the  commencement  of  an  antitrust  action 
In  the  courts  "shall  stay  the  effectiveness  of 
the  agency's  approval  unless  the  court  shall 
otherwise  specially  order." 

It  Is  around  these  new  provisions  of  the 
1966  Act  and  their  Interplay  with  5  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  that  the  present  controversy 
turns. 

First  Is  the  question  whether  the  burden 
of  proof  Is  on  the  defendant  banks  to  estab- 
lish that  an  anticompetitive  merger  Is  within 
the  exception  of  12  U.  S.  C.  i  1828(c)  (5)  (B) 
or  whether  it  Is  on  the  Government.  We 
think  It  plain  that  the  banks  carry  the  bur- 
den. That  Is  the  general  rule  where  one 
claims  the  benefits  of  an  exception  to  the 
prohibition  of  a  statute.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  v.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  334  V.  S.  37, 
44-t5.  The  Hoxise  Report  (No.  1221,  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  makes  clear  that  antitrust 
standards  were  the  norm  and  anticompeti- 
tive bank  mergers,  the  exception:  ".  .  .  the 
bill  acknowledges  that  the  general  principle 
of  the  antitrust  laws — that  substantially 
anticompetitive  mergers  are  prohibited — 
applies  to  banks,  but  (>ermits  an  exception  in 
cases  where  It  Is  clearly  shown  that  a  given 
merger  Is  so  beneficial  to  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served 
,  .  .  that  it  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  permit."     (Snaphasls  added.)     Id.,  at  3-4. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill  that  was  finally 
enacted.  Congressman  Patman,  flatly  stated: 
"It  should  be  clearly  noted  that  the  burden 
of  establishing  such  'convenience  and  needs' 
Is  on  the  banks  seeking  to  merge:  and  when 
>we  say  clearly  outweighed  we  mean  out- 
weighed by  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence." CoNORKSsioNAL  RzcoBO,  volumo  112, 
part  2,  pages  2440-2442. 

We  therefore  disagree  with  the  views  of  the 
lower  courts  to  the  contrary. 

This  problem  Is,  of  course,  subtly  merged 
with  the  question  whether  Judicial  review  of 


the  Comptroller's  decision  Is  in  the  category 
of  other  administrative  rulings  which  are 
sustained  unless  a  court  Is  persuaded  that 
the  agency's  action  Is  clearly  unsupported  or 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  and 
the  like. 

The  1966  Act  was  the  product  of  powerful 
contending  forces,  each  of  which  In  the  after- 
math claimed  more  of  a  victory  than  It  de- 
served, leaving  the  controversy  that  finally 
abated  in  Congress  to  be  finally  resolved  In 
the  courts.  So  far  as  review  of  adnalnlstratlve 
agency  action  Is  concerned,  we  have  only  this 
to  say.  Prior  to  the  1966  Act  administrative 
approval  of  bank  mergers  was  necessary.  Yet 
In  an  antitrust  action  later  brought  to  en- 
join them  we  never  stopped  to  consider  what 
weight.  If  any,  the  agency's  determination 
should  have  In  the  antitrust  case.  See  United 
States  V.  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  374  V3. 
321;  United  States  v.  First  National  Bk.  A 
Tr.  Co.,  376  U.S.  665.  Traditionally  In  antl- 
tnist  actions  Involving  regulated  Industries, 
the  courts  have  never  given  presumptive 
weight  to  a  prior  agency  decision,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Congress  put  such  suits 
on  a  different  axis  than  was  familiar  In  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  United  States  v. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  358  U.S.  334; 
United  States  v.  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co., 
376  VS.  661;  United  States  v.  Philadelphia 
National  Bank,  supra;  United  States  v.  First 
National  Bk.  A  Tr.  Co.,  supra.  We  have  found 
no  Indication  that  Congress  designed  Judicial 
review  differently  xinder  the  1966  Act  than 
had  earlier  obtained. 

In  fact,  as  already  noted,  "the  standards 
applied  by  the  court  shall  be  Identical  with 
those  that  the  banking  agencies  are  directed 
to  apply."  12  U.S.C.  f  1828(c)(7)(B).  This 
language  does  not  express  the  conventional 
standard,  e.g.,  whether  the  agency's  action 
Is  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  In  the 
latter  Instance  It  Is  the  agency's  function 
to  determine  whether  the  law  has  been 
violated,  while  It  is  the  cotirt's  function  to 
ascertain  whether,  absent  error  in  statutory 
construction,  the  agency's  action  has  sub- 
stantial support  In  the  evidence. 

There  Is  no  indication  that  Congress  took 
that  course  here.  Indeed  the  1966  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  court  in  an  antitrust  action 
"shall  review  de  novo  the  Issues  presented." 
12  U.S.C.  f  1828(c)  (7)  (A) .  It  Is  argued  that 
the  use  of  the  word  "review"  rather  than 
"trial"  Indicates  a  more  limited  scope  to 
Judicial  action.  The  words  "review"  and 
"trial"  might  conceivably  be  used  Inter- 
changeably. The  critical  words  seem  to  us 
to  be  "de  rutvo"  and  "Issues  presented."  They 
mean  to  us  that  the  court  should  make  an 
independent  determination  of  the  Issues. 
Congressman  Patman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  that  drafted  the  Act,  In 
speaking  of  this  de  novo  review  said  that  the 
court  would  "completely  and  on  Its  own  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  the  chal- 
lenged bank  merger  should  be  approved  un- 
der the  standard  set  forth  In  paragraph 
5(B)  of  the  bill."  He  added  that  the  "court 
Is  not  to  give  any  special  weight  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  bank  supervisory  agency  on 
this  Issue."  Congressional  Recobo,  volume 
112,  part  2,  page  2442.  Indeed  the  mo- 
mentum of  Judicial  precedents  Is  In  that 
direction.  For  Immunity  from  antitrust 
laws  "is  not  lightly  Implied."  CoH- 
fomia  v.  Federal  Power  Commission,  369, 
VS.  482,  485.  And  the  grant  of  administra- 
tive power  to  give  immunity  unless  the  agen- 
cy's decision  Is  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  xm- 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  would  be 
a  long  step  In  that  direction.  Moreover,  the 
Comptrollers'  action  Is  Informal,  no  bear- 
ings in  the  customary  sense  being  held  prior 
to  the  1966  Act  (United  States  v.  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank,  supra,  at  351)  and  none 
being  required  by  Congress  in  the  1966  Act. 
We  would  therefore  have  to  assiune  that  Con- 
gress made   a   revolutionary   Innovation  by 


making  administrative  action  well  nigh  con. 
elusive,  even  though  no  hearing  had  been 
held  and  no  record  In  the  customary  sense 
created. 

The  courts  may  find  the  ComptroUeTi 
reasons  persuasive  or  well  nigh  conclusive 
But  It  Is  the  court's  Judgment,  not  the 
Comptroller's,  that  finally  determines 
whether  the  merger  Is  legal.  That  was  the 
practice  prior  to  the  1966  Act;  and  we  cannot 
find  a  piirpose  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
change  the  rule.  This  conclusion  docs  not 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions  by 
making  the  courts  perform  nonjudicial  tasfa. 
The  "rule  of  reason,"  long  prevalent  in  the 
antitrust  field  (see.  e.g.,  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  v.  United  States,  246  U.S.  231)  baa 
been  administered  by  the  courts.  A  deter- 
mination of  the  effect  on  competition  within 
the  meaning  of  J  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  a 
familiar  Judicial  task.  The  area  of  "the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  commiuilty  to  be 
served,"  now  In  focus  as  part  of  the  defense 
under  the  1966  Act,  Is  related,  though  per- 
haps remotely,  to  the  falling-company  doc- 
trine, long  known  to  the  courts  in  antitrust 
merger  cases.  United  States  v.  Diebold,  Inc., 
369  U.S.  654.  The  appraisal  of  competitive 
factors  Is  grist  for  the  antitrust  mill.  See, 
e.g..  United  States  v.  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  supra,  357-367.  The  courts  are  not 
left  at  large  as  planning  agencies.  The  effect 
on  competition  is  the  standard;  and  It  is  a 
familiar  one.'  If  the  anticompetitive  effect 
is  adverse,  then  It  Is  to  be  excused  only  If 
"the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served"  clearly  outweighs  it. 
We  see  no  problems  in  bringing  these  stand- 
ards into  the  area  of  Judicial  competence. 
There  are  no  constitutional  problems  here 
not  present  In  the  "rule  of  reason"  cases. 

There  Is  left  only  the  stay  Issue.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  1966  Act  provides  that  a 
timely  antitrust  action  "shall  stay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  agency's  approval  unless  the 
court  shall  otherwise  spedflcally  order."  13 
UJ3.C.  11828(c)(7)(A),  The  lower  courts 
dissolved  the  statutory  stays  on  dismissing 
the  antitrust  suits. 

Our  remand  will  direct  that  the  stays  con- 
tinue until  the  hearings  below  are  completed 
and  any  appeal  Is  had.  A  stay  of  course  U 
not  mandatory  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. But  absent  a  frivolous  complaint 
by  the  United  States,  which  we  presume  will 
be  Infrequent,  a  stay  Is  essential  until  the 
Judicial  remedies  have  been  exhausted.  The 
caption  of  the  1966  Act  states  that  It  ii 
designed  "to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolution 
of  merged  banks."  Moreover,  bank  mergers 
may  not,  absent  emergency  conditions,  be 
consununated  until  30  days  after  approval 
by  the  Comptroller  In  order  to  enable  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  an  antitrust 
action.  12  U.S.C.  S  1828(c)  (6),  which,  apart 
from  emergency  situations,  must  be  started 
within  30  days  of  the  agency's  approval,  12 
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»12  U.8.C.  5  1828(c)  (5)  (B)(6)  provides, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  a  merger  shall  not  be 
approved  "whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the 
country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition." It  Is  pointed  out  that  that  stand- 
ard omits  the  phrase  "In  any  line  of  com- 
merce" which  Is  present  in  t  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  It  Is  afgued  that  Congress  meant  tiiat 
commercial  banking  Is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  area  of  effective  competition 
and  that  the  Act  establishes  In  banking  "a 
market  test  measurable  only  by  large  com- 
mercial realities." 

We  do  not  reach  this  question  and  we  in- 
timate no  opinion  on  It  nor  any  views  on  the 
merits  of  these  mergers  or  on  the  Justifica- 
tions that  are  urged  In  their  support.  All 
questions  except  the  procedural  ones  treated 
In  the  opinion  are  reserved. 


U.S.C.  i  1828(c)  (7)  (A).  The  legislative  hU- 
tory  Is  replete  with  references  to  the  dUIlculty 
of  unscrambling  two  or  more  banks  after 
their  merger.2  The  normal  procedure  there- 
fore should  be  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
until  the  antitrust  litigation  has  run  Its 
course,  lest  consummation  take  place  and 
the  unscrambling  process  that  Congress  ab- 
horred in  the  case  of  banks  be  necessary. 

Reversed. 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
sideration or  decision  of  these 


AIR  SAFETY 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaxiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalc:]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  first  session  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  indicated  my  strong 
Interest  in  air  safety.  I  have,  on  a  sus- 
tained basis,  manifested  this  keen  inter- 
est in  a  variety  of  ways.  Just  last  week 
I  addressed  this  body  in  this  regard.  I 
intend  to  resume  and  continue  express- 
ing myself  in  this  particular.  I  believe 
that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  of  concern 
and  importance  to  the  House  and  the 
Nation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
make  available  certain  information  and 
certain  views  on  tliis  all-important  mat- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  23,  1967.  an  editorial 
and  article  from  the  Federal  Times,  and 
the  complete  statement  of  the  National 
Association  of  Government  Employees : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  19671 
Am  TBAfTic  An>ES  Find  Flight  Pkkil — Sat 

FAA   EcoNOirr    Caitses    Man    and    Equip- 

MKNT  Lack — Acknct  Oeniks  This 
(By  Evert  Clark) 

Washinoton,  March  22. — A  group  of  air 
traffic  controllers  charged  today  that  flight 
was  reaching  "a  point  of  public  peril"  be- 

'The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  testified  In  the  hearings  that  pre- 
ceded enactment  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1966  that  "fa]  Federal  court  order  can- 
not recreate  the  two  banks  that  formerly 
existed.  ...  No  matter  how  one  may  feel 
about  whether  the  merger  should  have  taken 
place  In  the  first  Instance,  there  Is  no  turn- 
ing back.  To  unscramble  the  resulting  bank 
clearly  poses  serious  problems  not  only  for 
the  banks  but  for  Its  customers  and  for  the 
community."  Hearings  on  s.  1698  and  re- 
lated bills  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Finance  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  89th  Oong.,  1st  Sees., 
11.  The  president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  declared  that  "unmerglng  a  bank 
after  the  two  banks  have  operated  as  a 
single  unit  Is  nightmarish  even  In  the  ab. 
stract."  Hearings  on  S.  1698  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency.  89th  Cong.,  ist  Sees.. 
63,  Senator  Robertson  stated,  "[y]ou  are 
dealing  with  a  physical  Impossibility,"  and 
"the  community  gets  htirt,"  when  divestiture 
is  attempted  In  a  bank  merger  case,  td., 
at  4.  Senator  Proxmlre  spoke  of  "the  agony 
and  the  Inequity  and  the  financial  loss, 
disruption  of  the  economy  In  the  conununlty 
of  being  required  .  ,  .  to  unscramble."  Jd.. 
at  202. 


cause  of  shortages  of  trained  men  and  mod- 
ern equipment. 

"We  are  fortunate  that  we  don't  have  the 
collisions  now."  Stanley  Lyman,  who  has  been 
a  controller  in  Boston,  said.  "Ninety  per 
cent  of  this  Is  pure  luck.    It's  a  luck  system." 

Mr.  Lyman  and  a  half  dozen  other  con- 
trollers made  the  charges  at  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  the  National  Association  of  Oov- 
ernm^nt  Employes,  which  says  It  represents 
5,000  to  6,000  of  the  14,000  air  traffic  con- 
trollers employed  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

The  controllers  flew  here  from  such  cities 
as  Boston,  Chicago  and  ifiaml  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

Asked  for  comment,  the  aviation  agency 
said  that  both  the  general  charges  and  some 
of  the  specifics  issued  by  the  union  were  "ex- 
aggerated completely  out  of  context." 

A  sptokesman  said  air  traffic  controllers  had 
"pretty  damn  good  Jobs"  with  the  lowest 
turnover  rate  in  Federal  employment.  He 
said  men  were  being  hired  and  trained  all 
the  time,  and  "hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars" were  being  put  Into  modernization  of 
electronic  equipment. 

Controllers  In  the  union  spent  six  months 
surveying  air  traffic  problems  across  the  na- 
tion. They  charged  in  a  report  released  to- 
day that  economies  in  the  aviation  agency 
had  resulted  in  "seriously  xinderequipped,  un- 
dermanned, undercomp>ensated  and  under- 
administered"  trafllc  control  towers  and  cen- 
ters. 

The  aviation  agency  operates  305  towers 
and  28  centers  that  control  airline,  military 
and  general-business  and  private  flying.  It 
also  operates  330  flight  service  stations  that 
do  not  control  traffic  but  provide  advisory 
services  to  general  aviation. 

The  controllers  said  that,  although  air 
traffic  was  growing  at  an  explosive  rate,  man- 
power was  being  reduced  In  many  of  the 
btislest  centers  and  that  old  electronic  equip- 
ment was  not  being  maintained  properly  or 
replaced  fast  enough. 

Many  "incidents"  of  too  close  approaches 
of  two  planes  go  unreported,  Mr.  Lyman  said, 
because  they  do  not  want  to  get  themselves 
and  flight  crews  into  trouble  and  because  the 
agency  tends  to  blame  them — not  under- 
manning  or  inadequate  equipment — for  any 
problem. 

"Every  one  of  our  centers  running  from 
three  to  33  men  short,"  Mr.  Lyman  said.  The 
union's  report  said  that  employment  at  the 
Los  Angeles  center  dropped  from  296  to  285 
from  September.  1964,  to  September,  1966, 
whUe  the  number  of  flights  operations  was 
Increasing  from  39,626  to  66,594. 

In  the  New  England  area,  traffic  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  43  to  44  per  cent  in  five 
years,  but  "we  are  now  eight  or  nine  men 
understaffed,  and  we  wiU  be  down  35  men 
In  five  years"  if  present  plans  are  followed, 
Mr.  Lyman  said. 

He  and  the  other  controllers  said  not 
enough  young  men  were  being  hired  and 
trained  to  supplement  and  replace  older  men, 
and  that  what  training  there  was  Inadequate. 

Mr.  Lyman  charged  that  five  to  nine  "In- 
cidents" are  reported  In  the  crowded  Boston- 
New  York-Washington  air  corridor  a  week, 
but  that  If  unreported  incidents  were  In- 
cluded in  the  total  "we'd  probably  shoot  as 
high  as  20  to  25  at  times." 

Aircraft  tinder  radar  control  are  supposed 
to  be  separated  by  three  miles  when  they 
are  within  40  miles  of  a  center  and  five  miles 
at  other  times.  An  Incident  occurs  any  time 
the  separation  distance  Is  less  than  this. 

"Near  misses"  reported  by  pilots  can  be 
simple  Incidents  or  much  closer  approaches 
of  two  planes  that  require  evasive  action. 

The  aviation  agency  said  463  near-misses 
were  reported  In  1966,  compared  with  565  in 
1965,  even  though  the  number  of  flight  op- 
erations handled  Increased  by  19  per  cent. 

If  Mr.  Lyman's  flgures  were  correct,  the 


near-misses  officially  reported  wotild  be  far 
higher,  an  agency  spokesman  said. 

In  1966,  Towers  handled  44,952,806  takeoffs 
and  landings,  and  centers  bandied  14,095,- 
947,  the  agency  said.  In  that  year  there 
were  no  mld-alr  collisions  of  airliners  and  25 
mid-air  collisions  of  general  aircraft,  most 
of  them  near  uncontrolled  fields,  the  agency 
said. 

The  agency  and  the  union  agree  that  air 
traffic  control  Is  a  very  high  stress  occupa- 
tion. Medical  studies  made  by  the  agency 
show  a  higher  rate  of  medical  disorders  after 
a  number  of  years  in  the  Job  than  Is  found 
In  the  general  work  f>opulatlon. 

Mr.  Lyman  said  heart  conditions  had  been 
discovered  Vo.  three  controllers  In  Miami  in 
eight  months.  In  Roanoke,  a  controller  who 
collapsed  at  bis  Job  got  Federal  compensa- 
tion for  "occupational  Injury,"  he  said. 

CONTROLUEM  PAINTS  ON  JOB 

In  Miami  last  month,  a  controUer  saw 
an  auto  driving  onto  a  runway,  apparently 
Into  the  path  of  a  Jet,  and  fainted.  Mr. 
Lyman  said.  Another  controller  took  over, 
warned  the  plane  and  trouble  was  averted. 

The  average  controller  Is  about  40  to  42 
years  old.  The  pay  range  Is  from  $5,867  to 
$10,927,  and  the  average  controller  makes 
about  $9,500,  the  controllers  said. 

There  is  no  mandatory  retirement  age  for 
controllers,  but  "when  a  group  gets  over  the 
hill  and  is  now  on  the  decline  and  still  doing 
the  same  thing,  there's  nobody  there"'  as  a 
replacement,  Mr.  Lyman  said. 

He  indicated  that  he  felt  the  "hill"  came 
soon  after  age  40. 

Kenneth  T.  Lyons,  president  of  the  gov- 
enunent  employes  association,  said  control- 
lers had  made  a  study  of  "what  to  do  with 
an  old  air  traffic  controller  after  his  50's 
and  actually  we  figure  out  you  cant  do  any- 
thing with  him." 

"He  Isnt  trained  to  do  anything  else,  and 
at  55  who  wants  him?"    Mr.  Lyons  asked. 

While  "pay  Is  nice  to  talk  about."  Mr. 
Lyman  said,  "what  we  are  looking  for  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  of  what  is  happen- 
ing— that  we  need  people,  that  we  need 
equipment." 

(From  the  Federal  Times,  Apr.  6.  1967) 
A  Caix  for  Action 

Air  traffic  controllers  lead  a  hard  life. 
They  work  under  constant  pressure  and 
with  tremendous  responsibility 

The  Job  takes  Its  toU.  A  man  ages  fast 
when  the  lives  of  htmdreds  of  other  humans 
hinge  on  his  every  decision. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  aware  of 
the  problem.  There  has  been  talk  about 
finding  a  solution  for  years.  In  our  first  edi- 
tion— ^two  years  ago — we  began  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  problems  confronting  a  man 
who  makes  a  career  of  air  traffic  control. 
Many  interviewed  contended  that  an  early 
retirement  plan  was  needed  for  a  man  who 
has  spent  20  years  In  the  air  traffic  control 
field. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  since  that 
time,  but  very  little  action.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  acted  to  ease  the  Job 
through  the  Increased  use  of  automation. 

But,  no  machine  Is  going  to  be  dependable 
If  there  isn't  a  skilled  hand  around  to  push 
the  proper  buttons. 

The  degree  to  which  the  problem  has 
grown  was  pointed  up  In  a  report  by  the 
National  Association  of  Government 
Employees. 

The  union  representatives  presented  the 
controllers'  case  In  a  press  conference  Just 
before  Congress  recessed  for  Easter.  NAGS 
claims  to  represent  about  6,000  of  the  14.000 
controllers. 

The  arguments  they  presented  were  con- 
vincing— and  frightening.  They  charged 
that  "near  misses"  are  a  regular  occurrence. 
They  said  as  many  as  five  to  nine  each  week 
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take  place  In  the  Waahlngton-Boeton  air 
corridor. 

The  average  age  at  controllers  la  43.  Not 
old  In  years,  but  old  in  terms  of  the  sharp  re- 
flexes needed  to  cope  with  constantly  chang- 
ing situations  which"  require  Instant 
decisions. 

NAOE  claims  the  air  traffic  control  centers 
are  understaffed.  They  saf  an  Increase  of  20 
percent  In  manp>ower  Is  needed  to  man  the 
control  centers  adequately. 

Equipment  lued  by  the  controllers  also 
came  In  for  criticism,  llie  union  said  much 
of  the  gear  is  of  World  War  n  vintage. 

FAA  presented  the  other  side  of  the  plc- 
tore.  They  said  the  turnover  rate  la  low; 
that  men  are  being  hired  all  the  Um«;  that 
equipment  Is  being  updated. 

Hie  true  situation  i»'obably  lies  some- 
where between  the  two  points  of  vlerw.  One 
thing,  however.  Is  clear.  Air  traffic  la  In- 
creasing.  The  speed  and  complexity  of  ttie 
planes  also  Is  increasing. 

If  the  Congress  continues  to  sit  on  the 
problem  without  taking  any  action  we  could 
be  Inviting  air  disasters  of  major  proportions. 

NAOE    PcsHSS    Air    Comtboixxr    Incsxask 
Plan 

(By  Dick  Rttter) 

Wasbxncton. — Charging  that  the  nation's 
air  traffic  control  Is  "a  luck  system"  punctu- 
ated by  many  near  misses  each  week,  a  group 
of  controllers  Is  urging  Congress  for  a  20  per- 
cent Increase  In  manpower  and  an  upgrading 
of  equipment  maintenance. 

In  the  Eastern  region  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  there  are  five  to  nine  "Incidents" 
In  the  busy  Waahlngton-New  York-Boston 
area  each  week,  acccvtllng  to  Stanley  Lyman, 
national  vice  president  for  FAA  affairs  of  the 
National  Association  of  Government  E^mploy- 
eea.  If  unreported  "Incidents"  were  included 
m  the  total,  "we'd  probably  shoot  as  high  as 
20  to  35  at  times." 

NAOE,  headed  by  president  Kenneth  T. 
Lyons  of  Boston,  called  on  Congress  shortly 
before  It  recessed  for  Easter  to  make  a  "full- 
scale  Congressional  Investigation"  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  charging  "misman- 
agement to  a  point  of  public  peril." 

The  union,  which  says  It  represents  about 
6,000  of  the  14,000  FAA  air  traffic  controllers, 
warned  that  spiralling  air  traffic  had  already 
"outstripped  the  capacity  of  the  FAA  to  deal 
with  It"  and  that  there  was  a  "steadily 
mounting  danger  of  costly  air  tragedies." 

The  charges  were  made  In  a  lengthy  review 
of  "The  Forgotten  Skyways"  presented  to 
Rep.  Barley  Staggers  (D.-W.  Va.) ,  chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  to  Sen.  Warren  O. 
Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Declaring  that  the  average  age  of  FAA 
controllers  Is  43  years.  Lyman  warned  that 
the  FAA  Is  not  bringing  In  new  men  to  be 
trained  as  replacements.  "We've  gone  over 
the  hill  and  are  on  the  decline,"  Lyman  said. 
"In  this  room  (at  the  international  Inn) 
there  are  those  In  that  situation." 

Warming  up  to  the  subject  of  near  mlaaea 
or  "Incidents"  reported  and  unreported  by 
the  nation's  controllers,  Lyman  defined  an 
Incident  as  occurring  anytime  airplanes  are 
closer  together  than  three  miles  while  within 
40  miles  of  a  control  center,  and  five  miles 
at  other  times.  While  imder  radar  control, 
these  Incidents  can  be  merely  ■ln4>ls  viola- 
tions of  this  separation  area,  or  "neftr  misses" 
that  require  pilots  to  take  evasive  action. 

The  reasons  for  these  Incidents,  NAOE  af- 
filiated controllers  chargs,  az«r 

Orenrorked  and  tmdentaffed  control  osa- 
t«rs. 

Use  of  inadaqnmts  sqatpoMnt,  sea*  at  11 
of  World  War  n  ttntac*. 

Poor  worklac  oondltlona  azvd  low  pay  that 
results  In  loir  morals  among  oontroUon. 

But  a  q>okssmsn  for  TAA  said  tlM  ooa- 


troUers  had  "pretty  damn  good  Jobs"  with 
the  lowest  turn-over  rate  In  federal  service. 
He  said  men  were  being  hired  and  trained 
all  the  time,  and  "hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars"  were  being  put  Into  modernization  of 
electronic  equipment.  Furthermore,  under 
Executive  Order  1008,  the  unions  do  not 
have  to  be  consulted  on  technical  matters, 
such  as  radar  equipment,  while  professional 
groupie  can  comment  on  technical  prob- 
lems. 

NAOE  vice  president  Lyman  and  others 
criticized  the  top  echelons  of  FAA  manage- 
ment. "Here,  the  ovw-worked,  under-paid, 
dedicated  people  who  keep  the  FAA  going  at 
the  operational  level  can  count  among  their 
blessings  the  oceans  of  red  tape  which  serve 
to  blunt  all  directives  of  the  bureaucracy, 
good  or  bad." 

The  eflllclency  records  kept  by  FAA  con- 
cerning equipment  maintenance  were  at- 
tacked by  Lyman  as  complete  distortions. 
He  charged  that  electronic  technicians  often 
have  to  perform  preventive  maintenance 
work  without  FAA  orders  or  knowledge. 

"They  moonlight  on  repairing  equipment," 
Lyman  said,  thereby  permitting  fantastic 
maintenance  claims  by  FAA.  But  a  NAOE 
member  from  Chicago  volunteered  that  at 
bvisy  CHare  Airpwrt  the  technicians  are 
permitted  to  do  preventive  maintenance  If 
they  feel  the  equipment  will  fail  before  their 
next  visit. 

The  FAA,  which  operates  306  towers  and  28 
centers  (such  as  those  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  Jack- 
sonvlUe,  Fla.,  etc.),  is  faced  with  being  un- 
derstaffed while  the  volume  of  traffic  Increases 
yearly. 

"Every  one  of  our  centers  Is  running  from 
three  to  33  men  short."  Lyman  said.  The 
union's  report  said  that  employment  at  the 
Los  Angeles  center  dropped  from  290  to  386 
from  Sei>t«mber  1964  to  last  September,  while 
the  number  of  flight  operations  rose  from 
39.626  to  56.694. 

In  the  Nev  England  area,  traffic  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  about  44  percent  in  five 
years,  but  "we  are  now  eight  or  nine  men 
luiderstaffed,  and  we  will  be  down  36  men  In 
five  years  If  present  plans  are  followed," 
Lyman  said. 

Long  an  advocate  of  early  retirement  for 
controllers,  NAOE  president  Lyons  said,  "I 
dont  believe  any  man  should  be  on  the 
boards  after  60."  The  strain  Is  too  much, 
the  union  contends. 

Lyman  told  of  three  controllers  at  Miami 
found  to  have  heart  conditions  during  an 
eight-month  period,  while  In  Roanoke,  Va., 
a  controller  who  collapsed  at  his  Job  got 
federal  compensation  for  "occupational  In- 
Jury,"  he  said.  In  Miami  during  Febraary 
a  controller  fainted  when  he  saw  a  oar 
driving  onto  a  runway,  apparently  in  the 
path  of  a  Jet  plane.  Another  eontroUer 
warned  the  pilot  and  trouble  was  avertsd 
Lyman  said. 

Another  union  official  told  of  the  laok  of 
standby  radar  and  electronlo  equipment  at 
many  towers.  And  at  JaeksonviUs,  na..  on 
Bdarch  16,  a  NAOK  oontroUer  reported  that 
there  was  nearly  a  oomplsts  oommtmloatlODs 
failure  for  about  00  mlnntas  whsn  talepbons 
cables  were  aoddentally  out  by  a  oonstruo- 
tlon  machine. 

In  seeking  to  solve  some  of  these  problems, 
NAOE  recommends : 

Congressional  legislation  authorising  a  20 
percent  increase  of  oontrollsr  staffing  at  all 
air  traffic  control  centers  and  flight  serrlos 
stations. 

A  30  percent  Increase  In  the  electronic  and 
technician  fleld  as  It  relates  to  Airway  Fa- 
cility Branch  activities. 

Congress  approve  an  ad  hoc  oocnmlttss  of 
controUen  to  submit  recommendations 
annually  to  Congress  on  air  traffic  oomtrol 
procedures. 

■qulpment  be  maintained  on  a  oonttnual 
"prerenttve  malntenanos  syitem"  rkther 
than  wmltlnf  for  failtiras. 


STATncEMT  or  Nationai.  Association  of  Oov- 

ERNMENT    EMPIOTEXS    TO    THE    CONGRESS  OF 

THE  Untted  States  Relative  to  Critical 
Nkid  To  Improve  FACiLrnxs  and  To  Ado 
Personnel     to     the     Federal     Aviation 

AOKNCT 

(Submitted  by  Kenneth  T.  Lyons,  national 
president;  Stanley  Lyman,  national  vice 
president  for  FAA  affairs;  chief  counsel: 
WlUlam  F.  Carr) 

THE   rOaOOTTXN    SKTWATS 

The  general  position  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Oovemment  Employees  is  that 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  seriously 
under-equipped,  under-manned,  under-com- 
pensated and  under-admlnlstered — all  to  a 
point  of  public  peril.  This  Agency  simply 
does  not  have  enough  funds  effectively  to  do 
the  Ufe-and-death  Job  for  which  It  was  In- 
tended. Policy-making  inadequacies,  sad  to 
say,  have  also  developed  at  various  levels 
within  the  FAA.  With  the  volume  of  air 
traffic  In  the  United  States  literally  soaring 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  and  with  the 
means  for  the  control  of  this  traffic  lagging 
progressively  behind — and  In  some  Instances 
even  going  backward — thwe  is  an  evident 
Imperative  need  for  action. 

Archie  League,  a  high  official  with  the  FAA, 
recently  predicted  that  by  1976  12  Air  Traffic 
Control  Centers  will  alone  be  handling 
1,000,000  operations,  or  flights,  each  yeai^-a 
total  of  12,000,000  separate  operations. 

But  planning  to  meet  this  air  traffic  explo- 
sion is  a  crazy  quilt.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  Is  now  In  the  process  of 
creating  an  "Interim  Common  Instrument 
Flight  Room"  at  Hangar  Eleven,  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport,  New  York,  at  an  initial 
cost  of  some  17,000,000.  The  FAA  plans  to 
maintain  this  interim  operation  at  Hangar 
Eleven  for  approximately  five  years,  then 
move  It  to  a  permanent  location.  Islip,  N.Y., 
where  the  New  York  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Center  is  now  located.  This  second 
move  to  Isllp  reportedly  will  be  made  be- 
cause the  FAA  now  feels  Hangar  Eleven  does 
not  have  the  room  needed  for  the  expansion 
program  planned  for  the  future!  The  cost 
of  the  second  move  to  Isllp  may  amount  to 
another  $7,000,000  or  so.  In  our  opinion, 
this  move  to  Hangar  Eleven  la  wasteful  and 
unnecessary,  and  should  b«  made  Instead  to 
New  Jersey,  to  the  government-owned  Mc- 
Oulre  Air  Force  Base  at  Wrightetown.  This 
would  mean  substantial  savings,  and  assure 
room  for  future  exjMuislon. 

NEEDS  A  NAOXB 

Air  Trafflo  Control  In  the  United  States 
today  needs  the  same  kind  of  Jolt  that  Ralph 
Nader  gave  to  safety  needs  of  automobiles. 
It  also  needs  and  merits  at  least  a  relative 
part  of  the  multl-bilUon-dollar  annual  ap- 
projiriations  which  now  go  disproportion- 
ately to  highway  construction.  We  fully  fa- 
vor all  possible  measures  for  highway  im- 
provement; but  we  also  submit  that  the 
skyways  of  our  nation  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Our  skyways,  too.  sorely  need  new 
"paving"  with  modem  electronlo  controls, 
above  all  with  large  numbers  of  additional 
personnel.  /-> 

The  truth  of  tbs  matter  U  that  we  have 
been  and  are  taking  a  'horse  and  buggy' 
approach  to  the  management  of  air  traf- 
fic. 

By  Its  own  testimony,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  has  serious  lacks.  The  Agency, 
for  example,  called  a  special  meeting— "Task 
Oroup  Meeting  on  Flight  Servloe  Stations"— 
In  Washington,  D.O..  December  6  through  16, 
isaa,  saying: 

"Problems  and  deflclendss  In  te  Flight 
Service  Station  systraa  continue  to  be  re- 
ported with  Increasing  frsquexusy  within  the 
Agency  and  by  aviation  Industry  comments. 
The  recent  airline  strike,  with  Ita  attendant 
Increase  in  general  aviation  activity,  placed 
considerable  strain  on  the  FAA  system  to 
meet  the  demand  for  service.    It  Is  Indies- 
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tive  of  what  may  be  faced  again  unless  the 
system  can  be  geared  to  meet  the  rapid 
growth  In  general  aviation . . ." 

The  agenda  for  this  same  meeting  set 
forth  graphically  Bc»ne  of  the  problems  of 
Flight  Service  Stations: 

'Stafflng.  The  rapid  Increase  in  workload, 
coupled  with  the  freezes  on  hiring,  may  have 
caused  the  number  of  employees  in  some 
stations  to  be  Inadequate  for  present  de- 
mands. The  staffing  Validation  Branch, 
MS-66Q,  Is  conducting  an  FSS  staffing  study. 

"Air  Trafflo  Support  Positions.  Past  plan- 
ning for  stations  has  resulted  In  fewer  head- 
quarters, regional  and  area  office  personnel 
who  are  technically  qualified  and  (H>era- 
tlonally  oriented  In  Flight  Service  Stations. 
Adjustment  In  requirements  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

••Claaaifloation.  Profeeslonal  q>eclallst 
grade  Is  OS-9  at  all  Flight  Service  Stations 
(FSSa).  Positions  at  large  hub  stations  are 
difficult  to  fill  because  of  workload,  com- 
plexity and  cost  of  living.  Positions  and  re- 
lated functions  should  be  reviewed  to  assure 
that  responsibilities  are  recognized  In  the 
present  classiflcatlon  standard,  that  dead  end 
positions  are  eliminated  and  that  career 
progression  is  provided  for  well  qualified  em- 
ployees. 

"Tmining  and  Qvaliflcation.  Training 
tends  to  lag  behind  the  implementation  of 
such  new  equipments  as  Doppler  DF  and 
weather  radar.  The  Increase  In  business  Jets 
and  other  high  performance  general  aviation 
aircraft  has  created  a  need  for  Including 
more  briefing  requirements  in  training  and 
qualification  programs. 

"Qwirteri.  Many  FSS  quarters  are  de- 
ficient, considering  such  items  as  space,  lay- 
out, lighting,  ambient  noise,  acoesslblllty  for 
pilots,  view  of  the  airport,  weather  observ- 
ing and  data  display.  Deficient  quarters 
may  contribute   to   Inefficient  operation. 

"A/O  Console.  FSS  A/O  consoles  were  de- 
signed to  serve  the  communication  needs 
which  existed  many  years  ago  and  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  present  flight  service 
mission.  Some  low  boy'  consoles  are  being 
tested. 

"RecorderM.  FSSs  do  not  have  continuous 
electronlo  recording  capability  and  must 
handwrtte  operational  records.  This  elec- 
tronic capability  would  improve  efficiency 
and  be  useful  In  accident  investigation,  liti- 
gation and  quality  control. 

"Flight  Information.  Kxplore  methods  for 
the  FSS  to  provide  more  useful  flight  Infor- 
mation services  to  the  aeronautical  public 
and  more  comprehensive  data  to  the  Na- 
tional Flight  Data  Canter.  Are  FSS  facu- 
lties and  servicee  adequately  depicted  and 
explained  on  aeronautical  charts  in  the  Air- 
man's Information  Manual?  >  Should  the 
FSS  be  the  primary  point  for  distributing 
charts  and  publications  to  the  aeronautical 
public? 

"ComWTied  Station /Totoera  (O  8/T).  Sta- 
tions when  combined  with  towers  operate 
under  relaxed  standards;  i.e.,  personnel  are 
not  required  to  be  certificated  as  pilot  brief- 
ers, briefing  displays  are  not  possible,  respon- 
sibility for  teletypewriter  operation,  fiight 
plan  handling,  fiight  watch,  pilot  briefUig. 
SAR  actions  are  usually  delegated  to  an  adja- 
cent station.  Can  the  station  functions  per- 
formed by  O  8/T8  be  Improvedf  • 

"CommunAeationa 
"A/O  Channela.  FSS  (A/O  channels  are 
overloaded  at  most  hub  locations.  Pilots 
Irequently  report  that  they  are  unable  to 
either  contact  an  FSS,  or  after  contact,  to 
satisfactorily  exchange  communications. 
The  123,3  simplex  has  been  authorised.  Hie 
federal  Communications  Commission  has 
been  asked  to  reallocate  the  general  aviation 
b&Qd  and  permit  station  simplex  operations 
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on  122.0,  122.3,  132.3,  and  122.6.  Stations 
would  continue  to  use  123.1  VOR  and  123.6, 
but  relinquish  136.7.  An  Implementation 
plan  must  be  developed. 

"Semi-Discrete  A/G  Communications  Sys- 
tem. The  present  FSS  A/O  system  uses 
conomon  channels  to  accommodate  mini- 
mum radio-equipped  aircraft.  Interference 
sharply  limits  the  capacity  of  such  a  system 
and  the  design  principles  for  a  higher  capa- 
city system  must  be  decided.  .  .  . 

"Af<MS  Pilot  Briefing.  As  activity  and  de- 
mand continue  to  increase.  It  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  brief  each  pilot  individu- 
ally. 

"Briefing  Telephones.  Demand  for  pilot 
briefing  frequently  overtaxes  briefing  tele- 
phones .  .  .  Telephone  standards  should  be 
established  for:  high,  medium  and  low  ac- 
tivity stations;  limited  or  imllmlted  service; 
ring-through  at  collocated  FSS-WBAS:  serv- 
ing outlying  airports  by  ENTERPRISE  (long 
distance  collect) ;  FA,  FX,  flight  service  radio- 
telephone; and,  service  from  WBAS  at  non- 
FS8  locations.  .  . 

"Direction  Finders.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-one  FSSs  have,  or  are  programed  for, 
DF.  Non-DF  FSSs  must  continue  to  plot 
pilot-provided  Information  to  orient  a  lost 
aircraft.  A  non-DF  system  Is  slow  and 
subject  to  Inacciiracles.  .  .  . 

"Flight  Assistance  Interphones  and  Tele- 
phones. Operational  coordination  urnnng 
FSSs  and  between  FSS/FAWS  and  FSS/SAR 
Is  limited  to  teletypewriter  and  long  distance 
telephone.  However,  airborne  emergencies 
and  SAR  actions  require  rapid,  easy  and  fre- 
quent Interf acuity  commimlcatlons. 

"Copy  Making.  The  FSS  Is  a  message 
center  for  FAA  facilities  In  the  area.  Could 
the  workload  be  reduced  by  oopy-maklng 
equipment?  • 

"Message  and  NOTAM  Handling.  Oan 
message  handling  by  teletypewriter  be  sim- 
plified, streamlined  or  otherwise  Improved? 
Could  NOTAM  procedures  be  slmi^fled? 

"VFR  Flight  Plans.  Could  the  VPB  flight 
plan  system  be  slmpllfled  and  stream- 
lined? .  .  .  Should  the  FVFB  system  be 
eliminated  or  revltallzedf 

"Incoming  Flight  NoUfioation  Messages. 
The  Western  Region  Is  preparing  to  test  a 
method  using  existing  teletypewriter  equip- 
ment, whereby  incoming  flight  notification 
messages  will  be  automatically  transcribed 
to  flight  progress  strips. 

"Posting  at  The  Military  Position.  Jm 
there  a  need  for  retaining  Inbound  flight 
progress  strips  on  military  IFR  flights  at 
the  military  position  after  the  information 
has  been  delivered  to  the  destination  Base 
Operations  Office?  The  control  facility  is 
resp>onslble  for  initiating  search  and  rescue 
action  on  IFR  flights  and  retention  of  these 
stripe  at  the  FSS/mlUtary  position  may  not 
be  neceesary. 

In  this  Illuminating  agenda  for  the  "Task 
Oroup  Meeting  on  FUght  Service  Stations," 
the  FAA  wondered  whether  records  being 
kept  "could  be  eliminated  or  reduced." 

With  respect  to  weather  services,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  "scheduled  broadcasts  entail  a 
workload  which  may  exceed  the  benefit  to 
users,"  and  that  "means  are  known  whereby 
the  function  could  be  semlautomated."  It 
was  agreed  that  "a  modemlEed  broadcast 
system  is  required." 

Observed  another  agenda  item:  "Some 
SIOMET/AIRMETS  are  lengthy,  sometimes 
used  by  forecasters  to  amend  forecasts,  and 
not  too  useful  to  pilots  or  briefers.  Present 
SIOMKT  procedtires  are  complicated  and 
time-consuming.  .  .** 

FAA  POUCB8 

If  the  Federal  Avlatton  Agency  has  suffered 
from  a  chronic  lack  at  funds.  It  has  also 
unfortunately  handicapped  Itself  by  too 
much  of  something  else;  too  many  admlnls- 


>  Certainly. 


trative  decisions  and  policies  of  the  wrong 
kind,  according  to  abundant  evidence.  Here, 
the  over-worked,  under-paid,  dedicated  peo- 
ple who  keep  the  FAA  going  at  the  opera- 
tional level  can  count  among  their  blessing 
the  oceans  of  red  tape  which  serve  to  blunt 
all  directives  of  the  bureaucracy,  good  or 
bad. 

To  be  sure,  the  Nationai  Association  of 
Oovernment  Employees  has  a  militant  in- 
terest in  the  function  and  the  health  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  As  the  largest 
independent  luiion  for  government  employ- 
ees, the  NAGE  has  a  large  membership  among 
employees  of  the  FAA.  But  we  should  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  this  Honorable 
Oommlttee  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
well-based  IndepetLdent  opinions— as  we 
sincerely  believe  them  to  be — and  facts,  all 
bearing  In  one  way  or  another  upon  the 
administrative  effectiveness  of  the  FAA.  In 
addition  to  a  financial  anemia,  the  FAA,  we 
respectively  suggest,  has  been  aflUcted  from 
time  to  time  with  such  other  ills  as  myopia, 
dyspepsia,  introversion  and  dual  personality. 

In  an  issue  of  December  37,  1965,  the  re- 
spected publication,  "Electronics, "  com- 
mented editorially: 

".  . .  Money  is  only  part  of  the  FAA's  short- 
comings— and  maybe  the  smallest  part.  Too 
often,  the  Agency  has  tried  to  freeze  tech- 
nology that  was  already  on  the  vo^e  of  being 
obsolete.  In  the  past  three  or  four  years,  it 
has  traded  in  Its  militancy  on  air  safety  for 
a  Casper  Milquetoast  attitude.  FAA  men 
often  seem  more  concerned  about  rocking  the 
boat  than  about  solving  problems  SLflectlng 
travelers  on  commercial  airlines. 

"In  the  past  six  months  fatal  air  accidents 
have  been  frequent  and  frightening.  At  this 
time,  it  Is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  terrify- 
ing— ^the  collision  of  an  Eastern  Airlinee  plane 
and  a  Trans  World  Airlinee  Jet  earUer  this 
month  or  the  FAA's  'that's  the  way  the  ball 
bounces  attitude.' 

wait    To.    1970 

"After  th«  last  major  air  collision  of  1960. 
the  FAA  tried  to  Improve  Its  control  system. 
It  failed,  but  at  least  the  Agency  was  recog- 
nizing its  reeponslbillty.  After  this  month's 
collision,  the  FAA  figuratively  ahrugged  its 
shoulders  and  said  It  had  a  system,  to  be  In- 
stalled by  1970,  that  might  prevent  such  ac- 
cidents. Then  It  went  on  to  lees  controver- 
sial matters  ..." 

Concluded  the  editorial:  "A  technological 
society  In  which  two  space  capsules  keep  a 
rendezvous  somewhere  in  the  Immeasurabla 
imlverse  should  have  no  problem  getting  safe. 
efficient,  comfortable  air  transportation. 
But  first  a  major  change  In  attitude  and  di- 
rection Is  required.  The  FAA  has  to  do  a  lot 
more  than  coxint  the  bodies  after  an  acci- 
dent." 

On  January  11.  1966,  all  ATD  personnel. 
Eastern  Region,  received  an  oflldal  memo- 
randum which  stated  in  part: 

"The  mounting  number  of  system  errors 
occurring  In  the  Xastem  Region  has  become 
a  matt^'  of  great  concern.  I  fully  realise 
that  all  control  personnel  share  this  concern 
when  a  system  error  occurs,  but  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  fully  realize  how  serious  the 
situation  has  become  and  how  many  of  us 
have  reflected  on  where  the  current  trends,  if 
continued,  will  take  us? 

"What  does  the  term  'system  error*  mean? 
Aside  from  the  official  definition,  it  means 
simply  that  a  failure  In  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  has  endangered  one  or  more  air- 
craft. It  meant  that  human  Uvt  might 
have  been  loot  at  a  renttt.  W*  most  nerer 
loee  sight  of  this  fact. 

BtnoZN    XNOEKOOS 

Afaln.  tha  ATOA  BuUatla  ot  Jtily  5.  1066 
(a  publication  devoted  to  news  and  derslop- 
ments  in  the  air  traffic  control  profeMlon), 
noted:  "Pending  oases  against  the  Oovem- 
ment atlaing  fnm  air  crashes  seek  damages 
totalling  oT«r  •100,000.000.    Nearty  aU  ma 
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Involve  the  controller  to  aome  degree.  The 
burdens  which  all  of  this  places  on  the  con- 
troller are  enormouB.  There  have  been  In- 
stances of  nervoiu  breakdowns  suffered  by 
controllers  as  a  result  of  the  harrowing  ex- 
perience of  a  crash  and  the  almost  endless 
Interrogation  and  cross-examination  which 
follows.  .  .  " 

Turnover  is  running  high  at  Air  TrafBc 
Control  facilities,  so  that  the  bvirden  upon 
experienced  personnel  gets  heavier.  Letters 
from  scores  of  NAGE  Locals  complain  of 
over-work,  training  problems  and  low  morale 
at  ATC  centen.  A  typical  recent  letter  to 
NAOE  Vice  President  for  PAA  Affairs,  Stan- 
ley Lyman,  from  an  NAGE  Local  officer  at  an 
Eastern  facility  said  In  part : 

"During  the  year  1966,  we  have  had  a 
considerable  turnover  of  personnel  .  .  .  Look 
at  the  workload  here  at  our  facility.  Dvir- 
ing  the  year,  we  had  approximately  290.000 
total  flight  services  performed.  During 
1966,  we  had  an  abundance  of  sick  leave. 
This  means  the  remtiinlng  spteclalists  had 
to  carry  the  workload.  This  was  done  by 
the  morale- breaking  procedure  of  changing 
watches,  being  called  In  earlier,  and  no  spot 
leave  being  granted.  .  .  Prom  January  to 
May.  1966,  we  had  a  complement  of  24  per- 
sonnel, counting  the  chief.  From  June  to 
December,  we  had  a  complement  of  22.  This 
meant  290,000  flight  services  were  divided 
by  23  personnel,  and  If  my  math  serves  cor- 
rectly, 23  Into  290,000  eqiials  approximately 
12,750  flight  services  per  man,  that  Is  In- 
cluding the  supervisor. 

"Are  the  supervisors  to  be  classifled  as 
'working  supervisors'  or  supervisors?  As  of 
the  start  of  1966,  they  were  supervisors,  thus 
the  290,000  should  be  divided  among  the 
Journeymen  and  aisslstant  Journeymen.  Us- 
ing Just  19,  combined  journeymen  and  as- 
sistants, the  total  flight  services  comes  to 
approximately  15.300  per  man  for  1966.  In 
using  18  Journeymen  and  assistants,  which 
we  did  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  flight 
services  per  man  increased  considerably. 

"More  qualified  personnel  (must  be)  as- 
signed, BO  we  can  have  a  half-decent  watch 
schedule  and  be  able  to  have  spot  leave  or 
annual  leave.  Morale  is  at  its  lowest  point 
and  unless  we  can  come  up  with  some  solu- 
tion, we  are  going  to  have  to  sacrifice  safety 
for  economy.  Why  are  personnel  assigned 
here  who  require  study  and  training,  when 
we  cannot  spare  the  manpower  to  help 
them?" 

UANPowKs  SEaioxra 
Manpower  vacancies  have  reached  a  serious 
point  at  several  facilities  (by  PAA's  own 
admission)  In  the  Washington  Area  (among 
others) .  A  notice  Issued  by  the  PAA  Waeh- 
Ington  Area  OfUce,  Palls  Church,  Va.,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1967,  said:  "Manpower  vacancies 
among  ATCS  employees  have  reached  a 
crlUcal  stage  in  several  facilities  .  .  .  These 
vacancies  cannot  be  filled  solely  by  promotion 
actions  within  the  specified  facilities,  because 
only  a  limited  number  of  personnel  are  eligi- 
ble for  promotion.  Limited  vacancies  at 
GS-10  and  average  grade  ceilings  have  con- 
tributed in  part  to  restricting  some  promo- 
tions in  the  past." 

Prom  another  NAOE  ATCS  Local  came  this 
recent  note:  "As  it  stands  now  we  will  have 
three  supervisors  for  seven  journeymen." 
In  large  red  letters,  the  letter  concludes: 
"We're  under-staffed.  Especially  with  Sum- 
mer coming  on.    Help!" 

I  could  read  excerpts  from  many  other  let- 
ters we  have  received,  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
soUted  letters  from  "out  in  the  field,"  telling 
of  condltlooa  that  should  not  exist  in  any 
agency  of  this  government,  not  to  mention 
one  with  such  vital  responslbUlties. 

These  reflections  of  PAA  field  functions, 
I  will  admit,  Mr.  Cbalrm&n,  strain  ones  cre- 
dulity in  the  light  of  the  Pederal  Aviation 
Agency's  persistent  pre-occupatlon  with  cost 
cutting.  As  recently  as  February,  1966.  an 
elaborate  booklet  was  issued  entitled.  "Fed- 
eral  Aviation  Agency   Cost  Reduction."    It 


described  the  "Cost  Reduction  Program"  as 
the  umbrella  covering  all  of  FAA's  diverse 
economy  programs  ..."  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  your  Committee,  that  what 
we  need  under  such  a  program  are  more  para- 
chutes Instead  of  umbrellas. 

UVXS  OB  MOKXT 

This  booklet,  whose  cost  of  preparation  and 
publication  would  have  paid  for  a  one  or  two 
badly  needed  added  traffic  controllers,  envi- 
sioned "specific  cost  reduction  actions  which 
wUl  lead  to  savings  of  $31.7  mUllon  in  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $27.8  million  In  1967." 

"These  goals  are  In  addition  to  the  more 
than  $100  mUllon  of  savings  accomplished 
since  1960."  said  the  pamphlet. 

"Hitting  the  1966  and  1967  targets  wUl 
require  more  effort  from  each  employee — 
surpassing  them  wUl  challenge  his  imagina- 
tion ..."  * 

However  much  It  has  challenged  the 
ImaglnaUon,  it's  certain  that  the  penny- 
pinching  program  has  posed  a  serious  physi- 
cal and  taxing  emotional  challenge  to  our 
ATCS  personnel  I 

An  Illustration  of  how  our  hard-pressed, 
over-worked  and  under-appreciated  air 
traffic  men  are  often  taxed  to  the  limit  of 
human  endurance,  while  Inevitably  Increas- 
ing the  possibility  of  tragic  error,  was  con- 
tained In  the  NAQB-LA  Newsletter  (Los 
Angeles  ARTO  Center)  of  December  23,  1966. 
In  the  month  of  September  1964,  said  the 
Newsletter,  the  center  had  39,626  c^>erationB 
and  a  staff  of  296;  in  September  1966,  47,066 
operations  and  a  staff  of  286;  and  In  Sep- 
tember 1966.  66.694  operations  and  a  staff 
of  285.  And  a  17  percent  increase  In  trafllc 
was  predicted  for  this  year. 

The  sombre  pattern  of  sharply  rising  oper- 
ational loads  without  commensiutite  In- 
creases in  personnel  and  adequate  techno- 
logical provisions  is  common  to  almost  all 
air  trafllc  control  points  In  the  United  States 
today.  And  the  crisis  of  need,  particularly 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  margin 
of  safety  in  American  air  lanes  Is  probably  at 
a  record  low  point,  worsens  from  month  to 
month  as  the  gulf  widens  between  control 
measures  and  traffic  flow. 

LAUDS    KCONOMT 

God  forbid  that  we  should  be  jolted  Into 
action  by  a  series  of  air  tragedies! 

At  a  time  when  much  more,  certainly  not 
less  is  needed,  the  PAA  has  been  boasting  of 
its  oost-cuttlng.  penny-squeezing  policies. 
The  PAA's  "Intercom"  buUetln  of  July  18. 
1966  (R  f.  <)  reprinted  a  leter  from  President 
Johnson  to  "Dear  Bozo"  (i.e.,  0«n.  William 
P.  McEee,  PAA  Administrator)  and  reading 
in  part: 

"  .  .  I  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
excellent  work  which  you  and  your  associates 
at  the  Pederal  Aviation  Agency  have  been 
doing  In  reducing  costs  and  manpower  while 
absorbing  additional  workload  and  Improv- 
ing service  to  the  public. 

"I  have  taken  particular  note  of  your  cost 
reduction  program  under  which  you  saved 
•47  mUllon  during  the  1966  fiscal  year. 
These  savings  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  In  Agency  employment  of  more 
than  3.600  employees— eight  percent  since 
1963.  The  Agency  has  succeeded  In  com- 
bining economy  with  a  safety  program  which 
has  helped  the  commercial  air  carriers  of  the 
United  SUtes  achieve  the  best  safety  record 
in  the  world  and  the  best  record  for  any 
five-year  period  In  the  history  of  American 
aviation.  You  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  outstanding  performance  in  a  critical 
and  complex  program  can  be  continually 
achieved  while  reducing  costs  .  .  ." 

The  President's  confidence  that  the  "out- 
standing performance"  can  go  on  this  way 
Is  open  to  serious  challenge. 

As  always,  the  men  and  women  who  bear 
the  burden  will  continue  to  give  their  best; 
but  their  best  is  no  longer  enough.  They 
need  help— both  human  and  electnmic  help. 
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On  March  14,  1968,  officers  and  member* 
of  NAOE  Local  R2-19,  PAA  Control  Tower 
Newark  Airport,  complained  to  the  Chief  Air 
Traffic  Branch,  New  Tork  Area  Office: 

"We,  the  members  and  non-members  of 
NAOE  Local  R2-19,  plus  other  Interested 
employees  of  the  PAA  located  at  Newark 
Tower  would  like  at  this  time  to  request  the 
FAA  to  re-evaluate  their  decision  concern- 
Ing  the  decommissioning  of  the  Airport  De- 
tection (ASDE)  Radar.  Also,  their  decUlon 
on  the  now-decommissioned  Precision  Ap. 
proach  Radar.  It  is  believed  the  conditions 
that  exist  at  the  present  time,  where  Run- 
way  Pour  in  adverse  weather  conditions  Is 
without  an  approved  radar  approach  is  a 
hazardous  and  unsafe  operation.  Also  to 
subject  control  personnel,  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  situation  to  give  an  unauthorized 
radar  approach  to  this  runway,  places  upon 
them  tremendous  mental  pressures  and  a 
feeling  of  apprehenslveness.  These  condi- 
tions would  not  be  present  if  the  Precision 
Radar  was  re-actlvated  .  .  ." « 

xRBoas  moH 
System  errors  at  many  Air  Traffic  Control 
Centers  are  alarmingly  high.  In  May  of 
1966.  for  example,  an  office  bulletin  at  an 
East  Coast  Center  report  64  system  errors  the 
previous  year. 

In  a  review  of  a  "serious  air  traffic  staffing 
problem,"  the  Manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  Office  advised  the  director  of  the  West- 
em  ATC  Region  (September  13.  1966.)  that 
"the  recruitment  process  is  too  slow,  cum- 
bersome, and  has  not  been  available  to  us 
during  the  past  three  years." 

He  further  advised :  "Our  professional  work 
force  Is  growing  older  and  we  have  not  re- 
cruited youth — the  average  age  level  In  ATS 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Is  39;  potentials  In 
airline  activities  are  more  attractive  than  In 
the  PAA  and  many  of  our  better  people  are 
leaving  to  accept  employment  with  the  air- 
lines; equitable  pay  for  complexity  and  re- 
sponsibility was  adversely  affected  when 
Level  n  VPR  Towers  and  Level  III  Approach 
Control  Paclllties  were  created — promotional 
ladders  are  no  longer  attractive;  we  are  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul  by  selecting  withln- 
grade  candidates  ..." 

The  ATS  System  Error  Reporting  Program 
went  into  effect  December  1,  1963.  Statistics 
accumulated  since  then  demonstrate  the 
clear  need  to  reduce — by  such  measures  as 
added  manpower  and  equipment  and  cer- 
tain fundamental  changes  in  PAA  concepte— 
the  number  of  errors  occurring. 

A  bulletin  Issued  in  June  of  1966  by  the 
Boston  Air  Traffic  Office,  however,  said  the 
goal  of  each  facility  must  be  total  ellmlna- 
Uon  of  control  errors  and  solicited  the  rec- 
ommendations of  all  personnel  for  achieving 
this  goal  "within  budgetary/manpower 
limitations  .  .  ."  Here  was  a  candid  admis- 
sion that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  would 
take  necessary  flight  safety  measures  only 
to  a  certain  financial  point,  an  arbitrary 
budgetary  constriction  permitting  of  Just  so 
much  safety  and  no  more. 

THINK   TIMK   RZDUCXO 

An  PAA  Eastern  Region  Air  Traffic  Divi- 
sion Bulletin  (February  3,  1966),  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  exercising  "good 
judgement"  in  control  procedures,  and  right- 
fully so.  And  the  Bulletin  also  cautioned: 
"Don't  get  the  Idea  that  faulty  judgement 
is  limited  to  controllers.  Radar  handoff 
men,  coordinators  and  supervisors  can  all  be 
equally  guilty  of  poor  Judgement."  It  added 
th»t  with  the  coming  of  radar  in  ATC  and 
the  reduction  in  separation  standards,  accu- 
rate action  is  more  vital  than  ever.  The 
notice  likewise  reminded  that  correct  actions 
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•The  protest  cited  the  case  of  an  aircraft 
which  almost  landed  on  top  of  a  departure 
and  of  two  U.S.  Navy  Jets  which  had  to  make 
an  emergency  unauthorized  Radar  Surveil- 
lance approach  to  Runway  Four. 


have  become  even  more  critical  as  speeds  of 
aircraft  Increase,  with  consequent  great  re- 
duction In  avaUaJt>ie  "thinking  tlnve." 

Training  as  well  as  manpower  and  equip- 
ment deficiencies  are  apparent  within  the 
Pederal  Aviation  Agency.  According  to  an 
ATS  System  Error/Near  Mld-Alr  CoUlslon 
Study,  "the  present  day  training  efforts  are 
not  always  oriented  to  system  needs."  An 
ATD  official  said  In  a  commentary  on  this 
study:  "To  proceed  one  step  further,  we  be- 
lieve the  enroute  facility  commonly  experi- 
ences difficulty  in  teaching  aU  of  its  people 
even  though  a  particular  training  program 
Is  orientated  to  a  system  need.  It,  therefore, 
becomes  reasonable  to  associate  this  condi- 
tion with  the  system  error  potentl&l." 

POWER   OTXB  LITE 

Continued  the  official  in  his  review:  "When 
one  reflects  on  the  air  traffic  controller  and 
his  work  environment,  there  appears  ample 
evidence  of  a  highly  skilled  group  of  people 
possessing  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
conceptual  ability,  ability  to  remain  stable 
under  pressure  and,  probably  more  essen- 
tial, ability  to  make  sound  decisions  often 
under  harassing  circumstances  when  but  lit- 
tle opportunity  exists  for  preplanning.  He 
almost  literally  holds  the  life  and  safety  of 
hundreds  of  people  in  his  hand  at  any  given 
moment.  Against  this  backgroimd.  he  must 
retain  a  massive  amount  of  information  as 
well  as  the  necessary  control  techniques  to 
cope  with  any  situation.  ...  He  is  con- 
fronted with  a  considerable  and  continuing 
challenge  and  certainly  In  this  surrounding 
'peak'  form  must  be  displayed  at  all  times. 

"We  feel  .  .  .  that  the  controller  Is  not 
given  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  do  all 
the  reading  and  studying  necessary  to  sus- 
Uln  him  at  the  knowledge/sklU  level  ex- 
pected of  him  by  the  system.  Slnallarly,  this 
lack  of  time  affects  the  amount  of  training 
which  can  be  administered  to  him— thus  in- 
creasing his  chance  for  error. 

"We  also  feel  that  the  prime  reason  for 
this  situation  rests  In  the  area  of  man- 
power allowances,  based  primarily  on  op- 
erational needs  and  which  In  effect  rele- 
gate the  training  activity  to  a  "manpower 
permitting'  basis.  This  'catch-as-catch-can* 
method  of  administering  a  training  program 
In  a  level  HI  Facility  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  plan,  schedule,  and  regulate  the 
function.  Consequently,  the  training  effort 
cannot  coounonly  be  directed  to  the  area 
of  greatest  need. 

"We  recommend  that  a  minimum  con- 
troller training  need  be  Identlfled  at  the  na- 
tional level,  expressed  In  terms  of  'hours',  and 
tstahlished  as  a  requirement — and  that  the 
proper  resources  In  the  form  of  manpower  be 
made  available  to  Insure  completion  of  this 
recognized  need.  Approaching  our  problem 
In  this  manner  also  Involves  funding,  but 
seems  a  necessary  measure  if  we  are  to  re- 
tain the  work  force  at  the  high  skilled/ 
knowledge  level  expected  of  them,  thereby 
minimizing  the  poesibllity  of  control  errors 
arising  out  of  this  source  area   .  .  ." 

PERSONNEL    PROBLEM 

The  lack  of  trained  personnel  Is,  In  fact, 
«  worsening  rather  than  a  lessening  problem 
within  the  FAA  as  time  goes  by. 

In  a  letter  to  U.S.  Senator  John  B.  Williams 
(August  29.  1966)  Ralph  J.  Mauro.  as  presi- 
dent of  NAGE  Local  R2-39,  Mlllvllle,  N.J., 
well  stated  the  Issue  In  the  following  terms: 

"We  are  engaged  In  one  of  our  nation's 
largest  industries,  aviation,  and  aocordlng  to 
federal  Aviation  Agency's  own  figures,  one 
of  the  fastest  growing.  We,  as  employees 
of  the  government,  and  particularly  the 
Pederal  Aviation  Agency,  feel  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  the  American  people  en- 
gaged In  commercial,  general  and  military 
Rviatlon  in  our  nation. 

■■Figures  indicate  that  activity  over  the 
last  few  years  has  increased  from  30%  to 
50%  and  personnel  In  the  air  traffic  control 


branch   of   the    Agency    has   decreased   by 
257o  to  40%  .  .  ." 

UJ3.  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  said  at  a  recent  hearing  session 
(Jan.  26,  1967)  the  aviation  and  airline 
Industries  "are  Indispensable  to  our  nation 
and  becoming  more  so  every  day.  They  em- 
ploy three  million  people  and  contribute 
$30.8  billion  to  the  gross  national  product 
last  year,  an  Increase  of  more  than  30% 
In  two  years,  he  noted. 

RXBKABCH   LAOS 

During  these  same  hearings,  two  aero- 
nautical experts  (James  £.  Webb,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Associa- 
tion) testified  nevertheless  that  aeronautical 
research  Is  barely  keeping  pace  with  a  new 
era  in  civil  aviation. 

Both  said  more  must  i>e  done  to  keep  up 
with  what  has  been  called  the  Civil  Aviation 
Explosion,  said  a  New  York  Times  account. 

Federal,  state  and  mimlcipal  policies  of 
trying  to  make  do  with  as  little  as  possible 
when  it  comes  to  the  bustling  aviation  In- 
dustry may  prove  to  be  self-defeating  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  being  fraught  with  pub- 
lic safety  perils. 

An  example  of  this  fiscal  foolishness — and 
of  how  the  problems  of  traffic  controllers  aire 
compounded — was  contained  In  an  address 
(Wall  Street  Journal)  by  Charles  C.  Tll- 
linghast,  Jr.,  {H^sldent  of  Trans  World  Air- 
lines, speaking  before  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  at  the  Union  League  Club 
In  New  York  City.  He  declared  that  New 
York  airports  are  "In  serious  trouble"  be- 
cause of  delays  and  this  situation  will 
further  deteriorate  before  it  Improves. 
New  York,  he  warned,  stands  to  lose  a 
significant  number  of  visitors  who  will  seek 
routes  avoiding  the  area  rather  than  chance 
the  frustrating  air  traffic  delays  character- 
istic of  the  New  York  area.  Delays  of  up  to 
half  an  hoiu*  on  take-off  are  commonplace, 
and  frequently  longer  for  arriving  planes. 

NAGE  riNDINCS 

The  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees  has  made  numerous,  close  studies 
of  conditions  within  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency — where  the  NAGE  has  a  large  mem- 
bership— and  finds  a  clear  need  for  an  imme- 
diate, full-scale  Congressional  Inquiry. 
Such  a  study  should  make  determinations 
as  to  the  safety  "quotient"  for  the  public 
under  current  FAA  operational  procedures 
and  policies.  The  FAA,  we  believe,  needs  the 
same  kind  of  Congressional  investigative  fo- 
cus that  was  recently  given  the  automotive 
Industry  safety  standards.  There  are  far 
too  few  controllers  on  duty  at  traffic  con- 
trol centers;  we  need  many  more  controllers 
and  other  personnel;  many  PAA  facilities  are 
seriously  undermanned.  This  la  false  econ- 
omy, which  turns  our  airports  into  casinos 
that  gamble  with  human  lives,  and  which 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  constricting  the 
growth  of  the  aviation  Industry. 

Oscar  Bakke,  Eastern  Region  FAA  direc- 
tor, has  among  other  officials  of  the  Agency, 
recognized  in  statements  the  need  and  the 
danger. 

When  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  crowded 
skies  around  airports,  the  FAA  is  quick  to 
try  and  make  the  controller  the  scapegoat. 
But  the  real  trouble  Is  that  too  few  people 
have  to  handle  too  many  aircraft.  There 
Is  never  any  crowd  in  a  control  room. 

In  the  conviction  that  there  Is  direct 
relationship  between  "system  errors"  and 
facility  staffing  inadequacies,  and  that  all 
"confllctlons"  are  not  reported  In  an  attempt 
by  the  FAA  to  cover  up  the  seriousness  of 
conditions,  a  large  NAOE  Local  at  a  major 
airport  recently  submitted  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  the  membership — and  asked  for 
frank  answers. 


Overwhelmingly,  these  experienced  staSen 
(ARTCC)  estimated  that  there  was  at  least 
one  "oonflictlon".  sometimes  as  many  as  five, 
on  an  average  day  at  the  facility.  They 
testified  to  having  personally  seen  an  average 
of  two  to  three  "legal  confllctlons"  in  the 
previous  two  months.  Opinions  as  to  the 
need  for  "last  minute"  action  to  avoid  con- 
flict between  aircraft — considered  In  a  Radar 
environment — ranged  from  flve  up  to  26  per 
day. 

Almost  all  expressed  belief  that  fewer 
"confllctlons",  whether  discovered  or  not, 
would  be  possible  if  staffing  were  Increased 
to  distribute  the  workload.  A  preponder- 
ance reported  there  was  less  than  full  staffing 
In  their  particular  sector  every  day  they 
worked  I 

Assistance  of  a  handoff  man  was  listed  as  a 
relative  rarity. 

Asked,  "Have  you  ever  been  forced  Into  a 
position  where  you  no  longer  have  time  to 
pre-plan  or  thoroughly  scan  the  control 
board  in  order  to  make  the  right  decision?" 
a  majority  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
agreed  that  such  situations  were  dangerous. 
Presence  of  handoff  controller  at  all  times 
would  permit  more  time  properly  to  sc&n  the 
scope  and  control  board.  It  was  also  agreed. 

The  controllers  and  other  personnel  almost 
unanimously  believed  that  the  Facility  ad- 
ministrative staff  was  aware  of  the  need  for 
more  personnel,  and  that  safety  was  being 
comprised  by  a  policy  there  of  staffing  for  an 
80%  traffic  level. 

Too  much  traffic  was  almost  unanimously 
blamed  fcx^  the  majority  of  Incidents,  as 
opposed  to  strip  marking,  lack  of  knowledge 
or  phraseology. 

As  to  whether  they  thought  It  was  safer 
to  fly  through  the  area  today  than  It  was 
three  years  ago,  a  substantial  majority  re- 
plied; "No." 

Not  long  ago,  personnel  officers  In  the  New 
York  area  of  the  New  York  PAA  Traffic  Con- 
trol Facility  submitted  confidential  ques- 
tionnaires to  personnel  In  an  "evaluation 
program."  And  the  reaction  was  not  fiatter- 
ing  to  the  FAA  administration. 

The  employees  generally  gave  ratings  of 
no  better  than  "poor"  or  "fair"  to  such  cate- 
gories as  the  handling  of  work  schedules  and 
annual  leave;  policy  with  respect  to  overtime 
work;  "spirit  of  cooperation"  among  em- 
ployees; reputation  of  the  Agency  in  the 
community;  and  personel  evaluation  of  job. 

This  study,  and  other  evidence,  points  to 
a  serious  morale  problem  among  our  over- 
worked controllers  and  other  PAA  personnel. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  all  of  the  facts,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Government  Employees 
earnestly  urges  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
following : 

1.  The  Immediate  enactment  at  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  20%  Increase  of  Control- 
ler staffing  at  all  Air  Traffic  Control  Centers. 
Air  Traffic  Control  Towers.  Flight  Service 
Stations. 

2.  The  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  30%  increase  in  the  electronic  and 
technician  field  as  it  relates  to  Airway  Fa- 
cility Branch  activities. 

3.  An  inunedlate  cessation  of  the  arbitrary 
"phase  out"  of  vital  electronic  equipment  at 
Air  Traffic  Control  Stations. 

4.  Congress  enact  legislation  Implement- 
ing an  "ad  hoc"  standing  committee  oc«n- 
prlsed  of  active  Journeymen  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol specialists  who  will  be  assigned  a  con- 
tinuing role  of  submitting  recommendations 
concerning  air  trafllc  control  procedures  to 
Congress  yearly. 

6.  We  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted whereby  all  air  traffic  electronic  com- 
puters, control  systems,  and  their  allied 
equipment  will  be  Inspected  and  maintained 
on  a  continual  "preventative  maintenance 
system"  rather  than  the  present  system 
which  requires  equipment  lailure  prior  to 
maintenance  being  performed. 
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8.  Congreaa  t^prove  additional  funds  for 
tba  updating  and  purohaae  of  modem  Radar 
and  Eltctronlo  equipment  for  all  tyi>ee  of 
Air  TraOo  Control. 


PERIODIC  REVIEW  AND  CONSOLI- 
DATION OP  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN- 
AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    i^)eaker,    I    atk. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Aiicansas? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Introducing  today  a  blU  to  provide 
for  periodic  congressional  review  of  F^ed- 
eral  grants-in-aid  and  to  authorize  the 
consolidation  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

The  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  has 
become  an  established  feature  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  In  1946,  States  and 
localities  received  $894  million  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  cope  with  their 
problems.  In  the  fiscal  1968  budget,  the 
President  asked  for  $17  billion  for  Ped- 
eral  grants-in-aid  for  everything  from 
child  welfare  and  mental  health  to  Job 
training  and  park  development. 

But  the  fragmentation  and  diversity 
of  the  assistance  in  these  fields  some- 
times matches  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  themselves.  The  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  calls  at- 
tention to  about  400  separate  authoriza- 
tions for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
These  are  administered  by  21  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  160  bureaus  and 
divisions. 

Local  ofBclals  could  well  use  a  com- 
puter to  chart  the  path  through  thla 
maze  of  usually  uncoordinated  and  fre- 
quently hostile  sources  of  aid  to  solve  one 
problem.  A  recent  examination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  manpower  training,  for 
example,  pointed  out  that  funds  for  job 
recnilting  can  come  from  nine  different 
sources,  adult  basic  education  from  10. 
prevocatlonal  training  and  skill  training 
from  10,  and  work  experience  from  five. 

One  result  of  the  confusion  and  frus- 
tration at  the  local  level  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  In  the  new  game  of  "grants- 
manshlp."  Professional  help  in  filling 
out  forms  must  be  sought,  since  the  way 
an  aid  request  Is  presented  may  create 
substance  out  of  shadow  in  the  mind  of 
the  Federal  ofllcial  reviewing  the  grant 
application. 

President  Johnson's  concept  of  "crea- 
tive federalism"  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  local  government.  Local 
communities  are  the  ones  plagued  by 
crime,  pollution,  unemployment,  and 
decay,  and  solutions  to  their  problems 
must  be  tailored  to  meet  their  specific 
needs.  As  the  President  said  In  his  re- 
cent message  to  Congress : 

We  began  as  a  nation  of  localltlea.  And 
however  changed  In  character  thoee  localitlee 
become,  however  urbanized  aa  we  grow  and 
however  high  we  buUd.  our  destiny  aa  a  na- 
tion win  be  determined  there. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  much  legis- 
lation directed  toward  helping  communi- 


ties solve  specific  problems.  The  90th 
Congress  must  make  sure  that  these  pro- 
grams are  effective  and  that  they  are 
flexible  enough  to  meet  new  challenges. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  future  grants-in-aid 
to  insure  continuing  improvement  and 
redirection  as  required  by  changing  con- 
ditions. This  will  insure  the  optimum 
Impact  of  Federal  f  imds,  the  termination 
of  outdated  programs,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  new  attacks  on  new  problems. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  consolidate  individual  grant-in- 
aid  programs  within  the  same  functional 
area.  This  consolidation  would  promote 
more  efficient  management  and  better  co- 
ordination of  grant  programs,  and  permit 
grant  recipients  to  plan  for  and  use  the 
aid  more  efficiently.  The  President 
would  submit  the  grant  consolidation 
plan  to  Congress,  and  it  would  become 
effective  at  the  end  of  a  90-day  period, 
imless  either  body  of  Congress  dis- 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  congres- 
sional action  In  the  field  of  intergovern- 
mental cooperation,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  this  session  of 
Congress. 


ESTABT.T8HMKNT  OF  CLOSE  COOP- 
ERATION BETTWEEN  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shiplct]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoso 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
President  Johnson's  most  striking 
achievements  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a  close  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
American  businessmen. 

This  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  im- 
derstandlng  Is  benefiting  all  Americans, 
including  proprietors  of  the  Nation's  4.8 
million  small  firms. 

Due  to  the  close  cooperation  between 
Government  and  business,  banks  in  In- 
creasing numbers  are  now  making  loans 
to  small  business  backed  with  a  guaran- 
tee by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, or  they  are  participating  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  In  mak- 
ing loans. 

This  feeling  of  mutual  understanding 
and  confidence,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  refiected 
in  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  Ger- 
ald Sinclair,  vice  president  of  the  Salem 
National  Bank  of  Salem,  111. 

This  unsolicited  letter,  I  believe,  testi- 
fies very  eloquently  to  the  friendly  feel- 
ing of  cooperation  that  exists  between 
Government  and  business. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Sinclair  has  written: 

The  SBA  haa  been  of  invaluable  aaaUt- 
anoe  to  our  area.    Some  examples  follow: 

A  nnall  tractor  dealer  In  our  area  had  a 
dream  about  five  years  ago.  He  saw  a  need 
In  the  Midwest  for  a  Jobbershlp  to  distribute 
boats,  motors,  campers,  and  lawn  mowing 
equipment.  He  liquidated  his  small  tractor 
business  to  get  all  the  cash  he  could,  and 
then  came  to  our  bank  seeking  a  loan  for 


$100,000.  This  was  out  of  the  question  for 
ua  so  I  took  him  to  St.  Louis  SBA. 

After  some  negotiations  SBA  took  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  on  all  his  property  and  made 
the  loan.  We  serylced  the  loan  and  It  was 
repaid  not  In  the  five-year  time  limit,  but 
In  four  years. 

Today,  this  company  Is  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  distributors  In  the  Midwest  and 
has  approximately  36  people  on  the  payroll. 

A  young  optometrist  wanted  to  fit  his  office 
with  the  most  modern  equipment  to  best 
aarvn  the  public.  He  had  no  equity  or  cash 
for  a  down  payment.  SBA  made  the  loan 
and  be  now  has  a  large  successfiil  business. 

A  struggling  small  merchant  about  to  close 
his  doors  applied  to  us  for  an  $8,000  working 
capital  loan.  We  couldn't  make  It.  SBA 
guaranteed  our  loan  to  him.  He  expanded 
hla  operation  and  la  now  progressing  nicely. 

As  President  of  the  Marlon  County  Local 
Development  Corporation,  I  am  now  closing 
a  loan  to  a  gas  comptmy  for  •360.000.  This 
loan  la  being  made  through  the  SBA  under 
Section  602  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

This  loan  will  enable  several  hundred  peo- 
ple In  small  farm  oommunltlea  to  procure  a 
■upply  of  natural  gas. . . 

These  are  a  few  examples  from  many.  As 
you  can  see,  SBA  has  been  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  our  area. . . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  opinion  of  one 
private  btmker  as  to  the  value  of  this 
Government  program  which  has  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  full  support. 

Small  business  has  been  referred  to  aa 
the  seedbed  of  the  American  economy. 
This  is  certainly  true.  Almost  all  big 
businesses  were  small  at  one  time,  even 
the  largest  of  our  corporations. 

The  desire  that  many  Americans  have 
to  become  their  own  boss  by  owning  their 
own  business  is  part  of  the  American 
dream.  If  the  time  comes  when  an 
enterprising  young  man  or  woman  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  own  his  own 
business,  our  economy  will  be  robbed  of 
one  of  Its  most  vital  forces. 

President  Johnson  understands  this 
and  he  is  determined  to  see  that  small 
business  remains  a  strong  and  dynamic 
Influence  In  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  first  6  months  of 
this  fiscal  year,  July  through  Decem- 
ber, the  Government  has  provided  $3.6 
million  in  loan  assistance  to  120  small 
businesses  and  small  property  owners  In 
Illinois.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  loan 
recipient  was  unable  to  obtain  financial 
assistance  from  private  sources. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  small  busi- 
nesses that  seemingly  have  very  bright 
prospects,  with  one  exception:  they 
lacked  the  necessary  capital  funds  to 
expand  and  develop  their  full  potential. 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  among  the 
firms  that  SBA  assists.  The  help  that 
SBA  provides  can  determine  the  differ- 
ence between  a  healthy,  sustained 
growth  with  more  Jobs,  a  more  prosper- 
ous community,  a  healthy  local  economy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  economic  stagna- 
tion on  the  other. 

Since  its  inception  in  1953.  SBA  has 
given  financial  help  totaling  $68.7  mil- 
lion to  more  than  1,600  small  firms  in 
Illinois.  Many  of  these  loans  were  uti- 
lized for  plant  expansion. 

Small  Business  Administration  assist- 
ance takes  many  forms.  It  provides  dis- 
aster loans  at  a  rate  of  3 -percent  interest 
to  owners  of  homes  and  businesses  that 
are  damaged  or  destroyed  in  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  floods  and  windstorms. 
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It  provides  economic  omiortunlty  loans 
up  to  $25,000  to  disadvantaged  persons 
who  wish  to  start  their  own  businesses  or 
to  improve  and  enlarge  small  businesses 
they  already  own. 

SBA  provides  loans  to  small  firms  that 
are  forced  to  find  a  new  location  because 
they  are  displaced  by  a  federally  financed 
urban  renewal  or  highway  project. 

It  provides  loans  to  local  development 
companies  to  help  them  attract  new 
businesses  which  enterprises  in  turn 
often  create  jobs  In  underdeveloped  non- 
urban  areas. 

It  Ucenses  and  helps  finance  privately 
owned  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies which  In  turn  Invest  in  promis- 
ing small  business  enterprises. 

Finally.  In  cooperation  with  private 
commercial  banks,  SBA  makes  loans  to 
smsdl  businesses.  This  agency  makes 
direct  loans  to  small  businesses  only 
when  bank  participation  Is  unavailable. 

SBA  has  a  close  working  relationship 
with  local  banks.  In  effect,  what  SBA 
does,  is  to  make  it  possible  for  banks  to 
provide  long-term  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses. Normally,  the  amount  of  funds 
that  a  bank  can  use  for  this  purpose  has 
specific  limitations. 

But  by  participating  with  SBA  in  such 
a  loan,  or  by  making  a  loan  with  an  SBA 
guarantee  ranging  up  to  90  percent,  com- 
mercial banks  are  oftm  able  to  provide 
a  great  deal  of  financial  assistance  to 
their  small  business  customers,  at  very 
little  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  valuable  assistance 
the  SBA  is  able  to  provide  to  small  busi- 
ness is  due  in  great  measure  to  President 
Johnson's  success  In  building  a  bridge 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween business  and  Government. 

It  Is  an  achievement  that  in  the  years 
to  come  will  bring  increased  benefits  to 
us  all. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN FUND  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  F^tlton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  89th  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  HJl.  13103, 
which  sought,  by  modifying  the  inci- 
dence of  taxes  on  incomes  from  foreign- 
owned  Investments  in  the  United  States, 
to  encourage  such  Investments,  and  In 
doing  so,  improving  the  critical  balance- 
of-payments  problems  of  our  Nation. 

This  was  a  good  bill. 

It  was  a  measure  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Hearings  were  held  and  the 
merits  of  the  bill  were  open  to  study  and 
discussion. 

The  bill  was  considered  and  approved 
»nd  sent  to  the  Senate. 

There,  so  many  amendments  were 
Mded  to  what  was  a  good  bill  that  it 
w«8  labeled  the  Christmas  tree  bill. 

No  hearings  were  held  on  these  Senate 
•mendments.  No  adequate  review  or 
«udy  or  discussion  was  given. 


During  the  hectic  closing  days  of  the 
89th  Congress  I  cast  my  vote,  with  re- 
luctance, for  this  measure,  which  by  now 
had  been  grossly  abused  by  imwlse 
amendments.  My  afiOrmative  vote  was 
made  because  the  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal bill,  HJl.  13103,  were  still  contained 
in  the  measure  and  these  provisions  were 
needed,  and  I  felt  were  necessary  to  be 
enacted  into  law. 

The  bill  became  Public  Law  89-869. 
Title  m  of  the  bill  Is  known  as  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966. 

My  fellow  Tennessean,  Senator  Albert 
OoRi:,  has  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate  in 
seeking  to  correct  this  error.  He  has 
been  joined  by  a  number  of  able  lawmak- 
ers, including  Senator  Robert  F.  Kek- 
KXDY  of  New  York,  who  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  basic  dangers  that  are 
to  be  found  in  title  m  of  PubUc  Law  89- 
869.  Senator  Gore  has  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  a  bill,  S.  529.  which  would  repeal 
tlUe  m  of  PubUc  Law  89-869,  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  correct 
this  error  now,  before  it  goes  into  effect, 
by  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  title  in 
of  PubUc  Law  8&-«69.  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

Congress  was  In  error  In  approving 
this  legislation,  and  I  was  in  error  in 
voting  for  its  passage.  It  Is  only  logical 
that  we  now  correct  this  error  through 
repeal.  The  act  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause it  Is  of  unsound  constitutionality: 
because  it  falls  to  provide  safeguards  on 
how  public  money  will  be  spent;  because 
It  fails  to  place  restraints,  restrictions, 
or  regulations  on  who  will  use  this  public 
money  and  on  how  it  will  be  utilized; 
because  it  falls  to  place  any  restraint  on 
the  seeking  of  additional  campaign 
funds,  in  whatever  manner  and  from 
whatever  source  available,  even  if  the 
methods  used  are  questionable;  and. 
perhaps  of  greatest  Importance  the  act 
should  be  repealed  because  it  falls  to 
Include  needed  reforms  in  our  election 
laws. 

The  act  authorizes  a  Federal  subsidy  of 
approximately  $60  million  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  major  political 
parties  for  unrestricted  use  by  them.  It 
had  been  stated  that  this  law  passed 
laa4;  year  would  put  an  end  to  political 
fund-raising  activities  at  the  national 
level.  This  is  just  not  so.  We  in  the 
Congress  know  it  Is  not  so.  The  leaders 
of  our  political  parties  know  It  is  not  so. 
And  the  people  know  It  is  not  so. 

If  title  in  of  Public  Law  89-869  be- 
comes operative,  it  will  further  compound 
the  problems  we  already  face  in  cam- 
paign financing  practices. 

Let  us  also  keep  In  mind  that  our  elec- 
tions are  not.  In  fact,  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  con- 
ducted by  the  States.  Presidential  elec- 
tors are  chosen  within  each  State,  not 
on  a  national  basis. 

During  a  national  campaign  each  party 
puts  forth  its  candidates  for  President, 
for  Senator,  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  Governor,  and  for  other 
offices.  But  the  elections  are  conducted 
by  our  States  and  the  territories.  State 
laws  govern  the  opening  of  the  polls,  the 
choosing  of  election  officials,  the  acqui- 
sition of  voting  machines,  the  printing 


of  ballots,  the  regulation  of  poll  watch- 
ers, the  location  of  polling  places,  the 
hours  at  which  the  polls  open  and  close, 
the  counting  of  the  ballots,  the  keeping 
of  the  records  and  the  certification  of  the 
election. 

We  should  preserve  the  right  of  a  State 
to  conduct  its  election,  choose  its  elected 
officials,  and  to  do  this  without  undue 
Influence  from  outside  the  State.  Sixty 
million  dollars,  controlled  by  the  na- 
tional committee  of  our  political  parties, 
could  exert  undue  Influence  in  our  elec- 
tions. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is,  legally,  no  such  thing  as  a  national 
political  party.  TTiere  is  a  Republican 
National  Committee  and  a  Democratic 
National  Committee,  but  these  are  com- 
mittees— ^not  parties.  There  is  no  na- 
tional political  party  treasurer  to  which 
funds  can  be  provided.  Our  two  major 
political  parties  are  both  formed  from 
the  political  parties  within  each  State, 
through  State  committeemen,  who  In 
turn  form  the  national  committee. 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  fcmncJlzed  corpo- 
rate or  legal  entity  of  organization  of  a 
national  political  party. 

Senator  Robert  Kenkxot  has  wisely 
pointed  out  still  another  great  danger  in 
this  law.  It  could  bring  about  a  fright- 
ening concentration  of  power — and 
money  is  power — in  our  political  party 
structure.  This  power  could  conceivably 
result  in  the  taldng  over  of  our  State 
peities  by  their  national  committees. 
The  funds  imder  this  act  would  go  to  the 
national  committee  chairman.  Now.  let 
us  assume  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
has,  in  the  eyes  of  the  national  commit- 
tee chairman,  been  uncooperative  to  the 
goals  of  the  national  committee.  The 
national  committee  chairman  could  de- 
cide to  pour  in  tremendous  amounts  of 
money  in  behalf  of  an  opposition  candi- 
date whose  views  are  more  to  the  Hiring 
of  the  national  committee.  This  opposi- 
tion candidate  could  be  named  as  the 
one  to  run  the  presidential  campaign  in 
that  particular  State  or  district.  This 
"chosen  one"  would  have  the  funds  to 
hire  people,  make  the  decisions  on  radio 
and  television  time,  and,  in  effect,  ad- 
vance his  own  candidacy. 

I  strongly  support  our  two-party  sys- 
tem. But  I  do  feel  that  a  third  party,  or 
the  nominee  of  a  third  party  should  be 
given  an  equal  ojMportunity.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  existing  law  pro- 
hibits the  sharing  in  the  funds  of  inde- 
pendent parties  or  candidates  of  inde- 
pendent parties. 

The  right  to  seek  public  office  is  a  civil 
right  as  basic  as  the  right  to  vote;  and 
the  right  to  seek  that  public  office  vrfth 
equal  opportunity  with  his  fellow  candi- 
date is  equally  basic,  regardless  of  his 
own  flnanciaJ  situation. 

I  do  advocate  that  public  ccmtributlons 
be  made  to  political  parties,  but  with  real 
election  reforms;  reforms  that  would 
protect  the  right  of  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen to  cast  his  vote  and  have  that  vote 
equal  to  the  vote  of  another;  reforms 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  a  poor 
man  to  run  for  public  office  on  as  nearly 
equal  terms  as  is  practical  and  possible. 

We  need  to  repeal  this  act  because  it  is 
a  stumbling  block  and  a  hlnderance  to 
election  reform. 

Time  is  of  great  importance.   If  we  do 
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not  act  now,  next  year's  tax  return  forms 
will  be  at  the  Public  Printer,  and  action 
now  woiild  save  us  the  task  of  changing 
these  forms. 

The  original  bill  to  which  the  amend- 
ment was  attached  dealt  with  the  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  investors.  It  was  a  good 
bill.  But  I  now  feel  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  rejected  the  entire  bill 
rather  than  permit  passage  of  title  m, 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966.  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  now  have  the  opportimity  to  correct 
this  mistake. 


AVomrNa  postal  catastrophe 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    aak 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arksuisas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  provocative 
proposal  to  convert  the  Post  OflBce  into  a 
nonprofit  Government  corporation  has 
prompted  widespread  editorial  comment 
from  the  Nation's  newspapers.  The  re- 
action has  been  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able. Almost  all  the  editorials  either 
endorse  the  Postmaster  General's  plan 
or  urge  that  It  be  given  serious  study 
and  consideration.  These  conmients  are 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Postmaster 
General's  wisdom  and  courage  In  taking 
such  a  bold  step. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  com- 
plete discussions  of  the  whole  gamut  of 
problems  facing  the  postal  service,  in- 
cluding the  need  for  a  rate  increase,  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times.  The  Times  describes  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  recommendation  to 
establish  a  nonprofit  Government-owned 
postal  corporation  as  an  "intriguing  sug- 
gestion that  deserves  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  Congress."  I  certainly  share 
that  view.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  Times  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

AvoiDiNC  Postal  Catastkophx 

President  JohDBon'a  propcMsia  yesterday 
for  raising  postal  rates  wUl.  U  adopted, 
temporarily  ease  the  Post  OfDce  deficit.  But 
the  longer-range  problems  of  that  essential 
agency  were  what  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien  was  talking  about  earlier 
this  week  when  he  pleaded  for  a  fundamen- 
tal change  In  his  department's  relationship 
to  the  Federal  Ooverninent.  Whatever  Con- 
gress's decision  on  the  rate  Increases,  It  Is 
the  Issue  Mr.  O'Brien  raised  that  must  be 
faced  If  the  postal  system  Is  to  be  saved, 
aa  he  said,  from  "catastrophe." 

Hla  reference  to  "catastrophe"  was  not 
mere  hyperbole.  A  preview  of  what  may  Ue 
ahead  was  provided  In  the  Chicago  post  of- 
fice last  October.  There  10,000,000  pieces 
of  maU  backed  up  for  several  weeks  and  vir- 
tually paralyzed  the  nation's  most  Impor- 
tant Intercity  postal  processing  point.  Less 
dramatic,  but  also  very  Important,  are  the 
Innumerable  Instances  of  letters  being  de- 
livered days  and  sometimes  even  weeks  after 
they  should  have  been,  a  phenomenon  with 
which  thousands  of  Americans  are  famlUar 
from  their  own  sad  experience. 

Part  of  the  problem  arises  simply  from  the 
rate  at  which  mall  Is  multiplying.  Between 
1960  and  1966,  Post  Ofllce  volume  Increased 


almost  20  per  cent,  or  even  more  rapidly  than 
population.  The  huge  capital  plant  of  the 
postal  service — much  of  It  old,  obsolete  and 
located  poorly  In  relation  to  modern  trans- 
portation patterns — Is  geared,  as  President 
Johnson  said  yesterday,  to  handle  only 
about  half  Its  present  volxime.  Moreover,  the 
current  maU  explosion  has  taken  place  In 
a  period  of  high  employment,  making  It  dif- 
ficult to  recruit  and  retain  a  permanent, 
high-quality  work  force. 

Politics  further  complicates  these  dUBcult 
questions.  Congress  makes  the  key  budg- 
etary, wage  and  rate  decisions,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  Poet  Office  has  been 
starved  of  needed  ci^ltal,  doomed  to  recur- 
rent larg^  deficits  and  forced  to  accept  key 
managerial  personnel  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  political  connections  rather  than  merit. 

Another  major  contributory  cause  to  the 
present  plight  of  the  iM^l  service  Is  that 
powerful  vested  Interestl^otably  the  postal 
unions  and  associations  of  specialized  mall 
users,  have  successfully  and  repeatedly  Im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  system. 

The  postal  situation  would  be  even  worse 
than  it  Is  If  Important  positive  steps  had  not 
been  taken  In  recent  years.  The  introduction 
of  the  Elp  code  U  a  constructive  innovation, 
opening  the  way  to  automated  mall  handling 
based  on  optical  scanners  such  as  the  one 
Installed  In  Detroit  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Computers  and  systems  analysis  are  being 
brought  In  to  meet  postal  problems,  and 
there  Is  opportunity  for  further  progress 
along  the  lines  of  the  President's  suggestion 
for  surcharges  on  odd -sized  envelopes  that 
cannot  be  handled  by  postal  machinery. 

But  the  most  basic  reforms  now  required 
go  far  beyond  mere  machinery.  The  capital 
needs  of  the  postal  system  have  to  be  met 
adequately  so  that  many  new  physical  facili- 
ties and  much  more  modem  mall  handling 
equipment  can  be  provided.  Postal  manage- 
ment mtist  be  chosen  for  competence  and 
made  a  career  service  Immune  to  political 
changes.  ITie  Poet  Office's  finances  need  to 
be  handled  on  a  business  basis,  except  as 
modified  by  explicitly  stated  public  service 
criteria  (which  will  Involve  some  continued 
subsidy) ;  and  postal  rates  and  wages  must 
be  Insulated  from  the  political  forces  that 
dominate  ttiem,  so  long  as  Congress  makes 
the  basic  decisions. 

It  is  these  ends  Mr,  O'Brien  hopes  to  attain 
by  his.,,  proposal  that  the  postal  system  be 
remodeled  on  the  pattern  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  given  quaslautonomy. 
access  to  the  private  capital  market  and 
other  advantages  that  T.V.A.  enjoys.  It  is  an 
Intriguing  suggestion  that  deserves  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  Congress,  as  It  faces  up  to 
the  vital  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  Post 
Office  Department  so  that  It  wUl  be  able  to 
meet  the  nation's  requirements,  which  It 
certainly  does  not  do  today. 


A  BILL  TO  GIVE  PRODUCERS  OP 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  THE 
SAME  RIGHTS  AND  TRADE  PRAC- 
TICES AS  THOSE  NOW  ENJOYED 
BY  THE  BUYERS  OF  THESE  PROD- 
UCTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  today  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  will  help  set  the  stage  for 
farmers  of  this  Nation  who  are  more  In- 


terested in  doing  for  themselves  than  in 
running  to  the  Government  for  help. 

The  bill  I  offer  is  rather  simple  in  con- 
struction, but  tremendously  important 
in  concept. 

It  would  enable  farmers  to  band  to- 
gether in  marketing  associations  without 
fear  of  reprisal  by  processors  suid  han- 
dlers of  farm  commodities.  This  bill 
would  in  no  way  at  all  com[>el  fanners 
to  Join  marketing  associations;  nor  would 
it  compel  handlers  tmd  processors  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  bargain  with 
farmers.  But,  it  would  lay  down  the 
law  that  a  farmer  could  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  by  a  processor  only  be- 
cause he  Joined  a  bargaining  association. 

There  have  been  instances  of  such  re- 
prisals in  the  immediate  past  as  farmers 
have  moved  in  the  direction  of  organiz- 
ing bargaining  associations,  largely 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Nation's  largest 
farm  organization. 

Farm  Bureau  has  been  most  active  in 
the  organization  of  farmer  bargaining 
and  marketing  associations.  Its  mem- 
bers have  found — and  they  have  so  testi- 
fied before  a  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress— that  a  few  processors  have  re- 
fused to  do  business  with  some  fanners 
simply  because  these  farmers  had  Joined 
bargaining  associations. 

It  is  our  responsibility  in  this  Congress 
to  establish  the  rules  which  guide  our 
system  of  self-government.  I  believe  the 
bill  I  offer  today  helps  to  set  much- 
needed  guidelines  as  farmers  strive  to 
move  away  from  Government  price  sup- 
ports and  toward  a  system  that  wUl  as- 
sure them  a  fair  price  in  the  market- 
place. 

This  bill  is  a  natural  move  for  those  of 
us  who  have  not  been  enchanted  by  large 
Government  payments  to  farmers.  The 
obvious  substitute  for  Government  pay- 
ments and  controls  is  to  help  farmers 
get  their  own  best  price. 


NEED,  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN 
RAILROAD  MERGERS  AND  AC- 
QUISITIONS OP  CONTROL,  TO 
PROVIDE  LIBERALIZATION  OP 
PRESENT  TAX  RULES  GOVERNING 
THE  CARRYOVER  OF  UNUSED  NET 
OPERATING  LOSSES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  need,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain railroad  mergers  and  acquisitions  of 
control,  to  provide  liberalization  of 
present  tax  rules  governing  the  carry- 
over of  unused  net  operating  losses. 

1.   TRS    PBOBLXM 

Under  current  tax  law  corporations 
having  unused  net  operating  losses  may 
merge  tax-free — section  368(a)  (1)  (A)  of 
the  Code — and  have  the  combined  com- 
pany utilize  the  net  operating  losses  of 
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both  provided  only  that  the  cbrpoWtlons 
are  not  too  unequal  in  size — sections  381 
(a)  (2) ,  (c)  (1) .  382(b) .  That  is.  section 
382(b).  which  governs  the  degree  to 
which  net  operating  losses  carry  over  in 
the  most  commonly  met  with  types  of 
tax-free  corporate  reorganizations — 
that  is,  those  specified  in  section  381  (a) 
(2) — provides  for  a  full  carryover  of  net 
operating  losses  only  where  the  stock- 
holders of  the  loss  corporation  receive.  In 
their  capacity  as  stockholders,  not  less 
than  20  percent  in  fair  market  value  of 
the  combined  company's  stock.  Thus 
in  the  presently  pending  merger  between 
the  two  big  Chicago-based  railroads, 
Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Mil- 
waukee, both  merger  candidates,  will 
fully  meet  the  20-percent  test  of  section 
382(b) .  In  consequence,  the  net  operat- 
ing losses  of  both  these  large  railroads 
will  carry  forward  Intact  for  use  by  the 
combined  corporation. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  when 
a  small-loss  corporation  merges  tax  free 
Into  a  much  larger  corporation.  Where 
the  loss  corporation's  stockholders  re- 
ceive less  than  the  requisite  20  percent, 
a  pro  rata  loss  of  net  operating  losses 
occurs.  Thus  if  only  6  percent  of  the 
combined  company's  stock  is  received  by 
the  loss  corporation's  shareholders,  only 
25  percent  of  the  loss  corporation's  xm- 
used  net  operating  losses  will  carry  over 
for  use  by  the  combined  company.  In 
consequence,  a  merger  of  the  Erie  Lack- 
awanna or  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroads 
Into  either  of  the  eastern  Big  Three;  that 
Is,  Norfolk  &  Western,  C.  It  O.-B.  &  O.,  or 
the  Penn-Central  systems,  would  result 
In  the  permanent  loss  of  almost  all  of 
the  very  substantial  net  operating  losses 
of  both  smaller  roads.  This  disallow- 
ance results  solely  from  the  disparity  In 
size  between  the  merging  and  surviving 
corporations  and  to  no  other  factor. 
This  tax  bill  is  designed  to  remedy  this 
Inequitable  operation  of  the  current  tax 
law  discriminating  so  drastically  in  favor 
of  larger  rail  carriers  as  against  smaller 
loss  roads  in  the  case  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  of  control  In  the  railroad 
field  where  authorization  and  approval 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  first  been  received. 

3.    IIUUSLACT   or   THS   PSOBLXII 

The  Nation's  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  northeastern  segment  of  this 
country  is  rapidly  being  restructured  into 
three  giant  systems;  that  is,  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  system;  the  C.  <i  O.-B.  &  O. 
system;  and  the  Penn-Central  system. 
The  emergence  of  the  first  two  such  sys- 
tems Is  now  an  accomplished  fact  while 
the  merger  of  the  P.RR.  and  the  N.Y.C. 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  April  of  1966,  although 
temporarily  returned  to  the  Commission 
by  the  March  27.  1967,  decision— Ba2«- 
more  &  Ohio  R.  Co.  v.  United  States,  35 
LW  4271— of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
certain  important  procedural  issues  un- 
related to  the  basic  merits  of  the  plan 
itself,  is  generally  recognized  as  a  desir- 
able development  fully  compatible  with 
the  public  Interest. 

The  Commission,  charged  by  the  Con- 
gress with  the  Implementation  of  the 
national  transportation  policy,  has  in 
recent  months  repeatedly  recognized  that 
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certain  of  the  smaller  eastern  carriers 
such  as  the  Erie  Lackawanna.  Delaware 
<[  Hudson,  and  the  Boston  b  Maine,  can- 
not survive,  except  as  members  of  one 
of  the  Big  Three,  due  to  the  formidable 
competitive  pressures  generated  by  such 
supersystems.  The  Commission's  find- 
ings in  this  regard  were  fully  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus  the  full 
Commission,  in  its  report  and  order  of 
April  6,  1966,  in  finance  docket  No. 
21989,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  merg- 
er. New  York  Central  Railroad  Co., 
stated  with  respect  to  the  EL..  D.  tt  H., 
and  B.  &  M.  that — 

The  service  the  three  petitioners  render 
their  shippers  Is  essential  and  the  public 
Interest  dictates  that  it  be  preserved.  Un- 
less somehow  protected  through  Inclusion 
herein  [the  Penn-Central  merger]  or  by 
some  other  equitable  merger,  the  petitioner 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed 
merger  to  a  serious  degree  and  would  be 
severely  handicapped  in  providing  required 
transportation  to  the  highly  industrlallxed 
areas  they  serve.     (827  I. CO.  476  at  629). 

More  recently,  ICC  Commissioner 
Charles  A.  Webb,  in  his  report  and  order 
recommended  on  December  22,  1966,  on 
further  hearing  in  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  Co.  and  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  merger,  ICC 
finance   docket   No.    21510,   page   23 — 

hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  plan" 

stated  unequivocally: 

KXi.,  D.  &  H.  and  B.  &  M.  cannot  survive 
as  Independent  carriers  when  the  Penn- 
Central  merger  is  fully  consummated. 

3.  TRX  tNTXRESTS  OF  ORGAinzXD  LABOR 

The  plan  provides  for  the  Inclusion  of 
the  three  smaller  eastern  rail  carriers  In 
the  N.  &  W.  system  only  in  the  event  the 
pending  Penn-Central  merger  is  con- 
summated. The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
its  decision  of  March  27,  1967,  held  in 
effect  that  this  placed  the  cart  before  the 
horse  and  that — 

It  Is  necessary  that  the  decision  aa  to  the 
future  of  the  protected  railroads  [I.e.,  EX. 
D.  &  H.  and  B.  &  M]  and  their  Inclusion  In  a 
major  system  be  decided  prior  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  Penn-Central  merger  (36 
LW  4276). 

If  the  Penn-Central  merger  takes 
place,  the  combined  system  has  now 
agreed  to  take  over  the  long  Insolvent 
New  Haven  system.  In  the  event  of  such 
takeover,  Penn-Central  has  but  recently 
agreed  to  extend  job  protection  to  some 
9,600  New  Haven  employees.  This  agree- 
ment limits  reductions  in  the  New 
Haven's  work  force  to  attrition  through 
retirement,  death,  or  resignation,  with 
emplo3mient  being  stabilized  against 
minor  falls  in  business.  The  estimated 
cost  of  such  protection  through  attrition 
is  $14,000,000.  Only  a  strong  rail  system 
could  either  afford  such  a  guarantee  or 
make  such  an  underteUdng  meaningful. 

Substantially  Increased  Job  protection 
would  also  be  provided  for  the  employees 
of  E.L.,  D.  &  H.,  and  B.  &  M.  under  the 
plan  which  finds — page  38 — as  a  fact 
that— 

Their  Job  security  would  be  threatened  U 
petitioner  [EL,  D&H,  and  B&M]  were  to  re- 
main Independent  carriers.  Inclusion  of  the 
petitioners  In  the  N&W  system  would  not 
only  preserve  their  tianaportatlon  services 
but  enable  them  to  Improve  those  services, 
thereby  Improving  the  lot  of  their  employees. 


It  Is  well  worth  noting  that  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  are  very  much  sJert 
to  the  problem  here  sought  to  be  rem- 
edied and  have  strongly  endorsed  this 
tax  relief.  Mr.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  chairman. 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
under  date  of  September  2,  1965,  wrote 
to  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
chairman.  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  in  support  of  this  measure 
in  the  89th  Congress,  then  sponsored  by 
Representative  Keogh.  of  New  York. 
Chairman  Lelghty  at  that  time  stated: 

We  believe  that  the  prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation  Is  desirable  In  order  that  we 
may  do  everything  possible  to  maintain 
necessary  public  servloes  and  Jobs  on  the 
railroads  affected  In  Mr.  Keogh's  bill.  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Keogh  for  his  Interest  In 
maintaining  stable  employment  In  the  raU- 
road  Industry,  and  we  hope  your  Conmilttee 
will  be  In  a  {xisltlon  to  favorably  consider  his 
bill  at  an  early  date. 

Under  the  plan  the  employees  of  the 
smaller  carriers  Joining  the  N.  &  W.  sys- 
tem would  be  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection the  N.  Si  W.  was  required  to  ex- 
tend the  employees  of  the  Nickel  Plate 
and  other  railroads  merging  with  N.  k  W. 
in  1964.  That  is,  most  such  employees 
were  covered  by  agreements  providing 
that  Job  eliminations  resulting  from  the 
N.  &  W.'s  takeover  would  be  accom- 
plished only  through  attrition.  Under 
the  plan  similar  protection  would  be  ex- 
tended to  affected  employees  of  EJL., 
D.  &  H.,  and  B.  &  M.  if  taken  over  by 
N.  &  W. 

«.  NO  TjnDXnE  AOV  ANT  AGES  TO  SPBCOLATOK 
GKOTTPS  Wnx  SEStTLT  FKOM  THE  BILL'S  KN- 
ACnCKNT 

Special  tax  relief  always  poses  the 
problem  of  whether  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  in  fact  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  groups  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  assist.  Great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  drafting  the  measure  here 
proposed  to  guard  against  the  unjust  en- 
richment of  sheerly  speculator  Interests. 
A  full  discussion  of  the  elaborate  safe- 
guards built  in  this  bill  is  set  forth  here- 
inafter. 

A  study  of  the  stock  market  quotations 
since  the  original  introduction  of  this 
measure's  predecessor — that  is,  HJl. 
10542 — in  the  last  Congress  on  August 
18.  1965,  conclusively  shows  that  EL.'s 
stock  and  debt  have  fluctuated  in  price 
with  general  market  trends.  The  short- 
term  market  speculator  has  long  since 
realized  that  there  is  no  bonanza  to  be 
gained  by  holding  the  stock  and  securi- 
ties of  these  smaU-loss  eastern  rail  car- 
riers throughout  the  long  years  needed 
to  effect  their  ultimate  lodgement  with 
one  or  another  of  the  esistern  Big  Three. 
The  elaborate  and  carefully  drawn  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  further  serve  to  guard 
against  any  of  the  parties,  including  the 
stock  and  security  holders  of  the  loss 
roads,  securing  "a  windfall"  from  this 
measure. 

5.   THE   NEED    FOB   TAX   RZLIEP 

The  plan — page  24 — specifically  finds 
that— 

EL,  D&H,  and  B&M  perform  essential  rail 
transportation  services. 

The  full  Commission  In  April  of  1966 
found  that  the  service  rendered  by  these 
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three  smaller  eastern  carriers  "is  essen- 
tial and  the  public  Interest  dictates  that 
it  be  preserved" — 327  ICC  at  524.  The 
Commission  is  equally  convinced  that 
they  cannot  long  survive  in  Independent 
operation  after  a  merger  of  the  N.Y.C. 
Into  the  P  JlR.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  its  March  27,  1967.  opinion,  earlier  re- 
ferred to,  fully  accepts  the  Commission's 
views  on  both  points.  Enactment  of  the 
proposed  measure  Is,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, essential  to  a  prompt  inclusion  of 
these  smaller  rail  carriers  in  the  N.  &  W. 
system. 

The  plan  Itself,  it  Is  true,  does  not 
make  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  a  measure  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  that  here 
proposed  a  positive  condition  of  the  in- 
clusion of  EX.  and  B.  &  M.  in  the  N.  &  W. 
system.  Enactment  of  such  tax  relief, 
however,  has  been  made  a  condition  by 
tile  N.  &  W.  system.  D.  &  H.  is  a  currently 
profitable  road,  and  hence  is  concerned 
with  the  enactment  of  this  tax  relief 
measure  only  in  that  N.  k  W.  need  not. 
under  the  plan,  acquire  control  of  D.  &  H. 
if  control  is  not  also  to  be  acquired  of 
EJj. — C(Hnpare.  concerning  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan.  35  LW  4278,  at  4283. 
The  legal  power  of  the  ICC  to  condition 
railroad  mergers  upon  subsequently  to 
be  determined  conditions  is  concededly 
not  beyond  peradventure — compare, 
page  16  of  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion remains  as  acute  as  before  the  XJB. 
Supreme  Court's  decision  of  March  27. 
1967.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  speaking  for  a 
sharply  divided  Court  holding  only  that— 
We  do  not  find  It  necessary  to  paaa  upon 
the  queetloQ  of  naked  power  In  the  Commis- 
sion to  do  what  has  been  done  here  (38  LW 
4271.  at  4275). 

Each  case  Is  apparently  to  be  left  to 
turn  upon  Its  own  facts. 

The  N.  &  W.  is  the  logical  merger  part- 
ner of  these  three  small  carriers,  both 
from  a  competitive  and  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  and  this  the  Su- 
preme Court  fully  recognizes.  Proceed- 
ings to  effect  their  Inclusion  within  the 
N.  &  W.  system  are  already  far  advanced. 
N.  &  W..  a  publicly  reluctant  bridegroom, 
has  repeatedly  declared  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely imwllllng  to  take  over  these  small 
carriers  unless  and  until  the  tax  laws 
shaU  have  been  amended  to  enable  the 
combined  system  to  utilize  the  unused 
net  operating  losses  of  Ei,.  and  B.  &  M. 

A  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
N.  &  W.  to  resist  the  "force  down"  by  the 
ICC  of  the  EJL.  as  a  part  of  the  1964 
merger  of  the  Nickel  Plate  system  and 
other  carriers  with  the  N.  b  W.  could  very 
well  postpone  N.  t  W.'s  takeover  of  EX. 
for  an  indefinite  period  lasting  quite 
literally  for  years.  The  all-too-easy  op- 
timism on  this  score  of  Mr.  Justice 
Clark— 35  LW  4271.  at  4277— Is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  sobo*  dissent  of  four  Jus- 
tices speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Por- 
ta* relative  to  the  delays  these  three  small 
carriers  may  reasonably  anticipate  un- 
der the  plan: 

It  must  b«  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Commission's  order  will  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review:  and  if  the  past  Is  a  guide  to  predlc- 
tlcm.  the  resulting  proceedings  will  be  long, 
complex,  and  bitter.  In  short,  no  one  can 
•ay  whether  the  three  roads  will  find  their 
ultimate  home  during  this  calendar  year  or 
the  next.     (36  LW  4297.  at  4290) 
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The  much-less-controversial  merger 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  with  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  has  been  bogged  down  in 
the  courts  since  approval  by  the  ICC  late 
in  1963.  Any  extended  delay  in  lodging 
EJj.  with  one  or  another  of  the  eastern 
Big  Three  would,  in  the  judgment  of  top 
management,  prove  fatal  to  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  that  road  because  of 
the  Irresistible  competitive  pressures 
generated  by  the  present  concentration 
of  rail  systems  in  the  Northeast. 

In  sum,  the  plan  makes  the  N.  It  W.'s 
duty  to  acquire  control  of  EX..  and  D.  b  H. 
conditional  upon  effectuation  of  the 
Penn-Central  merger  but  not  upon  en- 
actment of  this  tax  relief.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  now  conditioned  the  Penn- 
Central  merger  on  the  lodgement  of  the 
three  small  eastern  carriers  with  one  or 
another  of  the  Big  Three,  with  N.  A  W 
being  the  only  realistic  takeover  choice! 
As  a  practical  matter,  however,  N.  fc  W 
has  repeatedly  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  the  Tax  Code's  amendment  along  the 
lines  of  this  measure  with  the  sure  threat 
of  an  extended  legal  contest  as  the  al- 
temaUve.  EX..  It  is  generally  conceded. 
Is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  survive  any 
such  extended  legal  contest. 

6.   TH«  FLAM'S  PmOVISIONB  TOR  THE  TVTVnX  OT 

EX.,    D.   A    H.    AJTD   B.    *    If. 

(A)     CREATION   OF   NEW  COEFOKATION    (KC) 

The  plan  provides  for  the  inclusion 
on  a  mandatory  basis  of  EX.  and  D.  It  H. 
in  the  present  N.  &  W.  system  provided 
the   Penn-Central   merger   is   effected. 
Acquisition  of  control  over  B.  b  M.  by 
N.  t  W.  is  authorized  but  not  directed 
under  the  plan.    N.  t  W.  is  authorized 
to  acquire  control  of  EX.  D.  b  H.,  and 
B.  b  M.  by  creating  a  new  subsidiary. 
New   Corp.— NC— the   capital   stock   of 
which  will  consist  of  common  stock  and 
two  classes  of  noncumulatlve.  partici- 
pating preferred  stock,  classes  A  and  B. 
NC's  class  A  preferred  stock  will  have 
priority  on  liquidation  in  the  amount  of 
$130  per  share,  and  will  be  entitled,  if 
any  dividend  shall  be  paid  in  any  year  on 
the  class  B  preferred  or  on  NC  common 
stock,    to    noncumulatlve   dividends   of 
$5.20  per  share  in  such  year  before  any 
dividend  Is  paid  in  such  year  on  the  class 
B  preferred  or  NC  common.     Class  B 
preferred  stock  will  be  subordinate  to 
class  A  in  liquidation  and  as  to  divi- 
dends but  will  have  priority  over  NC 
common    stock    in    liquidation    In    the 
amoimt  of  $130  per  share  and  will  be 
entitled,  if  any  dividend  Is  paid  in  any 
year  on  NC  common  stock,  to  noncumu- 
latlve dividends  of  $5  20  per  share  In 
such  year  before  any  dividend  is  paid 
in   such   year   on   NC   common   stock. 
After  payment  of  dividends  on  the  two 
classes  of  NC  preferred  stock.  NC  com- 
mon stock  will  be  entitled  to  dividends, 
if  declared,  up  to  $1.30  per  share.    Any 
additional    dividends    will    be    shared 
among  the  three  classes  of  NC  stock  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  per  share 
dividend  rates  of  $5.20,  $5.20,  and  $1.30. 
Each  share  of  NC  stock,  whether  pre- 
ferred or  common,  will  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  per  share  on  all  matters. 

All  of  NC's  common  stock  will  be  is- 
sued to  N.  ft  W.  Both  classes  of  NC 
preferred  stock  will  be  convertible  5  years 
after  issuance,  at  the  holder's  election. 
Into  N.  b  W.  common  stock  on  a  share- 


for-share  basis,  and.  If  not  previously 
converted.  wiU  be  callable  six  years  after 
issuance,  at  NC's  option,  at  $150  per 
share. 

NC  will  create  three  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiaries, new  EX.,  new  D.  b  H.,  and  new 
B.  &  M.  All  of  NC's  common  stock  will 
be  subscribed  for  by  N.  &  W.  in  exchange 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  of 
N.  b  W.  common  stock  to  cover  issuance 
of  N.  b  W.  shares  of  common  stock  to 
D.  b  H.  stockholders,  and  conversion  of 
both  classes  of  NC  preferred  stock  into 
N.  b  W.  shares  as  provided  in  the  plan. 

<B)    CONTEOL   OF  EX. 

With  respect  to  the  N.  &  W.'s  acquisi- 
tion of  control  of  EX..  which  the  plan 
makes  mandatory  and  binding  upon 
N.  &  W.  if  approved  by  the  requisite  vote 
of  EX.  stockholders,  the  plan  further  pro- 
vides that  NC  will  create  a  new  wholly 
owned  subsidiary.  New  E.L.,  which  will 
assume  all  of  EX.'s  obligations  and  liabil- 
ities and  succeed  to  all  of  EL.'s  rights, 
privileges,  franchises,  and  properties. 
The  consideration  to  be  given  for  E.L.'8 
merger  into  new  EX.  will  consist  of  NC's 
preferred  class  A  and  class  B  stock. 
Each  share  of  outstanding  EX.  common 
stock  will  be  exchanged  for  0.128  of  a 
share  of  NC  preferred  class  B.  Each 
share  of  E.L.  5  percent  series  A  preferred 
stock  will  be  exchanged  for  0.375  of  a 
share  of  NC  preferred  class  A.  Each 
share  of  E.L.  5  percent  series  B  preferred 
stock  will  be  exchanged  for  0.385  of  a 
share  of  NC  preferred  class  A.  Each 
$100  principal  amount  of  EX.  general 
mortgage  income  bonds,  series  A,  due 
January  2015,  now  convertible  into  one 
share  of  E.L.  5  percent  series  B  preferred 
stock  will  be  convertible,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  EX.'s  general 
mortgage,  into  0.385  of  a  share  of  NC 
preferred  class  A. 

The  plan  also  provides  that  if,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  ICC's  order 
In  this  matter,  "the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  shall  have  been  amended  substan- 
tially as  proposed  in  HM.  10542.  89th 
Congress,  first  session." — page  164 — then 
each  share  of  E.L.  preferred  and  common 
wlU  be  exchanged  directly  for  N.  b  W. 
common  at  the  foregoing  ratios.  That 
is,  N.  b  W.  common  stock  would  be  issu- 
able rather  than  NC  preferred  class  A 
and  B.  If  the  Code  is  so  amended  with- 
in 5  years  after  the  issuance  of  NC  pre- 
ferred stock  then  such  stock  wUl  become 
convertible  into  N.  b  W.  common  at  the 
holder's  election,  but  in  any  event  such 
election  will  arise  5  years  after  Issuance 
despite  the  absence  of  amendment  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  substantially  to 
reflect  the  provisions  of  HJl.  10542, 
which  has  been  introduced  anew  in  sub- 
stantially similar  form  In  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Thus  the  following  series  of  exchanges 
would  be  authorized  not  later  than  5 
years  after  the  Commission's  order  be- 
comes final: 
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In  addition,  N.  b  W.  would  be  required 
to  reserve  172.502  additional  shares  of 
N.  b  W.  oommon  stock  for  conversion  of 
E.L.  4^  general  mortgage  bonds,  series  A. 

(C)  CONTSOL    OF  D.    *    B. 

The  plan  mandatorily  provides  for  NC, 
upon  approval  by  the  requisite  vote  of 
D.  b  H.  stockholders,  to  create  a  new 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  new  D.  &  H., 
into  which  will  be  merged  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  franchises,  and  properties  of 
D.  b  H.  Co..  after  D.  b  H.  shall  have  been 
merged  into  D.  <i  H.  Co.  New  D.  b  H. 
will  succeed  to  all  rights,  privileges,  fran- 
chises, and  properties  of  D.  It  H.  Co., 
and  will  assume  all  of  D.  b  H.  Co.'s  obli- 
gations and  liabilities  which  will  be  fur- 
ther guaranteed  by  N.  It  W.  Should 
N.  It  W.  so  elect.  N.  It  W.  may  merge 
D.  It  H.  Co.  directly  into  Itself  and  thus 
render  the  creation  of  new  D.  It  H.  un- 
necessary. D.  It  H.  is  a  profitable  cor- 
poration and  hence  would  not  be  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  tax  relief  here  sought. 

The  exchange  ratio  laid  down  in  the 
plan  calls  for  the  issuance  of  0.4167  of  a 
share  of  N.  &  W.  common  stock  for  each 
share  of  D.  It  H.  Co.  common  stock  or. 
stated  differently.  2.4  shares  of  D.  b  H. 
common  stock  will  be  exchanged  for  one 
share  of  N.  It  W.  common.  ITius  N.  It  W. 
would  be  required  to  issue  662,020  shares 
of  its  common  stock  in  exchange  for  the 
1,588.847  shares  of  D.  It  H.  common  stock. 

(D)  CONTEOI.  OF  B.   Si  M. 

Due  to  the  poor  financial  position  and 
modest  prospective  earning  power  of 
B.  It  M.,  the  plan  does  not  call  for 
N.  It  W.'s  mandatory  acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  B.  It  M.  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
E.L.  and  D.  It  H.  N.  It  W.  Is,  however, 
authorized,  if  it  so  desires,  to  Include 
B.  It  M.  within  its  system.  If  N.  It  W.  does 
so  elect,  then  B.  It  M.  will  be  merged  into 
new  B.  It  M.,  which  will  assume  all  obli- 
gations and  liabilities  of  B.  Ii  M.  and  suc- 
ceed to  all  rights,  privileges,  franchises, 
and  properties  of  B.  It  M. 

Each  share  of  B.  It  M.  common  stock 
will  will  be  exchanged  for  0.10  of  a  share 
of  NC  preferred  stock,  class  B.  Each 
share  of  B.  It  M.  preferred  stock  will  be 
exchanged  for  0.175  of  a  share  of  NC 
preferred  stock,  class  A.  Each  share  of 
B.  It  M.  preferred  and  common  will  be 
exchanged  directly  for  N.  It  W.  common 
stock  at  the  foregoing  ratios  if.  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Commission's 
order,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  shsUl 
have  been  amended  substantlsJly  as  pro- 
posed in  HR.  10542.  If  the  Code  shaU 
not  have  been  so  amended  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Commission's  order 
but  is  so  amended  within  5  years,  then 
upon  such  amendment  NC  preferred 
stock  will  become  convertible  at  the 
holder's  election  into  N.  It  W.  common 
stock  on  a  share-for-share  basis.  At  the 
expiration  of  5  years,  all  outstanding  NC 
preferred  class  A  and  B  becomes  con- 
vertible, at  the  election  of  the  holder, 
into  N.  It  W.  common  stock  on  a  share- 
for-share  basis. 

(E>    CONDITION   PBECEDKMT 

An  express  condition  precedent  to 
N.  It  W.'s  duty  to  acquire  control  of  EX.. 
and  D.  It  L.  as  heretofore  set  forth  Is 
the  consummation  of  the  pending  Penn- 
Central  merger.  In  the  absence  of  such 
merger,  the  petitions  of  EX.,  D.  It  H., 


and  B.  fc  M.  to  be  Included  in  the  N.  It  W. 
system  are  to  be  denied.  The  plan 
equally  recognizes  that  consummation  of 
the  Penn-Central  merger  will  make  the 
continued  Independent  existence  of  all 
three  small  carriers  economically  impos- 
sible. The  Supreme  Court  has  now  con- 
ditioned the  consummation  of  the  Penn- 
Central  merger  upon  EX.,  D.  It  H.,  and 
B.  Ii  M.  first  being  provided  for. 

7.  THE  ICC  FAVOB8  THE  TAX  KELIEF  HESE  SOUGHT 

The  views  of  the  ICC  were  sought  re- 
specting both  H.R.  10542,  the  Keogh  bill 
of  the  89th  Congress,  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  that  are  embodied  In  the 
current  measure.  Under  date  of  Sw- 
tember  29,  1965.  the  Commission, 
through  Its  three-member  Committee  on 
Legislation,  wrote  to  Representative  E. 
J.  Keogh,  one  of  the  measiure's  sponsors 
In  the  89th  Congress,  respecting  HJl. 
10542,  setting  forth  the  Commission's 
position  as  follows: 

The  proposed  legislation  will  undoubtedly 
make  It  more  attractive  for  profitable  raU- 
roads  to  acquire  weak  railroads  which  find  It 
difficult  to  continue  operating  Independently. 
The  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  such 
weak  railroads  would  reeult  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  eesenUal  rail  services  and  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest.  Accordingly,  we  favor 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

Under  date  of  Jime  20.  1966,  the  Com- 
mission's then  Chairman,  John  W.  Bush, 
again  wrote  to  Representative  Keogh. 
this  time  concerning  H  Jl.  10542  in  Ught 
of  certain  proposed  modifications  which 
have  now  been  embodied  in  the  proposed 
tax  relief.  The  Commission  continued 
to  support  the  enactment  of  HJl.  10542. 
As  to  the  proposed  amendment,  the  Com- 
mission's only  thought  was  "whether  the 
modifications  you  proposed  will  be  sxiffl- 
denUy  attractive  to  encourage  preserva- 
tion of  essential  rail  service." 

The  Commission's  original  view  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  tax  relief  pro- 
posed In  the  Keogh  bill  remsdns  un- 
changed. The  plan — page  81 — notes  that 
tax  relief  In  this  area  was  proposed  in 
the  89th  Congress— HJl.  10542  and  S. 
2788 — relative  to  the  carryover  of  rail- 
road net  operating  losses  and  that — 

The  Commission  endorsed  the  objectives  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Keogh  bill.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  existing  limitations  on  net 
operating  loss  carryovers  Is  not  applicable  to 
poet-merger  Inclusions  effected  under  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and 
that  the  Keogh  bill  would  faclUtate  the  in- 
clusion of  smaUer  railroads  In  larger  systems 
on  terms  that  are  equitable  to  all  concerned. 

e.  THE  TAX  EELIXF  HEBE  FXOFOSEO 
(A)  GBMEBAL  PTJBPOSE  OF  SUCH  TAX  EXLIBF 

The  tax  relief  here  proposed,  which  Is 
substantially  that  contained  In  the 
Keogh  bill— HJl.  10542— of  the  89th 
Congress,  would  insure  the  carryover  for 
a  maxlmima  of  11  calendar  years  of  the 
unused  net  operating  losses  of  certain 
regulated  railroad  companies  to  succes- 
sor regulated  rail  carriers  where  the 
assets  of  the  former  are  acquired  by  the 
latter  In  most  kinds  of  tax-free  reorgani- 
zations and  liquidations.  As  noted 
earlier,  many  such  railroad  reorganiza- 
tions and  liquidations  already  are  af- 
forded this  vital  carryover  of  unused  net 
operating  losses  for  a  7 -year  period  under 
current  law— cwnptu-e.  sections  172(b) 


(1)(C).381, and382.  Canyover of theae 
losses  Is,  however,  currently  allowable 
through  reorganization  only  where  the 
two  combining  railroads  are  not  too  un- 
equal in  size. 

Realistically  viewed,  there  are  at  this 
time  only  three  roads  which  are  In  need 
of  the  proposed  tax  relief;  that  is.  EX., 
B.  It  M..  and  the  New  Haven,  the  con- 
duct of  whose  business  affairs  has  for 
some  year  been  committeed  to  trustees 
In  section  77  reorganization.  Each  of 
these  three  regulated  rail  carriers  finds 
Itself  imable  to  meet  the  20  percent  re- 
quirement of  section  382(b)  by  reason  of 
size  alone.  That  Is,  each  of  the  three 
great  eastern  systems,  which  are  the  only 
merger  candidates  available  to  these 
three  smaller  roads.  Is  already  so  large 
that  there  Is  no  hope  of  even  approxi- 
mating the  Tax  Code's  20-percent  stock 
requirement.  ,-— 

In  drafting  section  382(b),  the  Cgh- 
gress  did  not  intend  to  discriminate  be- 
tween large  and  small  regulated  rail  car- 
riers, but  only  to  put  an  end  to  general 
"huckstering"  between  commercial  cor- 
porations of  unused  net  operating  losses. 
Accordingly,  the  tax  relief  here  proposed 
in  section  1  of  the  bill  is  simply  designed 
to  equate  the  posture  of  net  operating 
loss  carryovers  of  smaller  regulated  car- 
riers by  rail  with  that  currently  enjoyed 
by  larger  roads  upon  the  occurrence  of 
most  types  of  tax-free  reorganizations  or 
liquidations.  As  the  tax  relief  here  pro- 
posed Is  strictly  limited  to  such  corporate 
exchanges  effected  between  regulated  rail 
carriers  as  are  found  by  the  ICC  to  be 
compatible  with  the  public  interest,  there 
can  be  no  "huckstering"  of  unused  losses 
of  a  type  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
section  382(b) 's  20-percent  limitation. 

In  addition,  the  plan  finds  that  the 
econMnlc  condition  both  of  EX.  and  of 
B.  It  M.  Is  so  precarious  and  their  debts 
so  large  that  no  other  carrier  should  be 
required  at  this  time  to  take  over  their 
properties  and  so  to  become  directly  li- 
able for  their  Indebtednesses.  Accord- 
ingly. It  Is  provided  In  section  2  of  the 
proposed  new  law  that  the  net  operating 
losses  of  railroad  corporations  which 
have  accrued  prior  to  their  joindM"  In  a 
consolidated  return  with  the  new  parent 
corporation  will  nonetheless  be  available 
thereafter  In  computing  consolidated 
taxable  income  and  the  consolidated  tax 
payable  where  the  new  common  parent 
corporation  of  the  aflaiiated  group  is  also 
a  railroad  corporation.  The  April  5, 1965. 
amendment  to  the  consolidated  return 
Regulations — TH.  6813 — liberalizing  the 
rules  governing  the  consolidated  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction  by  narrowing  the 
limitation  imposed  by  regulation  secticHi 
1.1502-31A(b)(3)  and  (b)(21)(l)  offers 
a  suggestive  analogy  and  partial  prece- 
dent for  the  approach  taken  In  section  2 
of  the  proposed  measure. 

(B)      TECHNICAI.     ABPXCrS     OF 


/ 


The  relief  here  proposed  for  the 
smaller  loss  rail  carriers  Is  of  a  twofold 
nature.  The  first  avenue  of  relief,  con- 
tained In  section  1.  amends  the  Tax 
Code  by  tuldlng  a  new  subsection  (7) 
to  section  382(b)  and  a  new  section  383 
which,  taken  together,  would  remove  the 
20-percent  requirement  of  section  382  (b> 
In  the  case  of  certain  railroad  reorgani- 
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zatlon  transfers  and  acquisitions  of  as- 
sets qualifying  either  under  section 
374(a),  relating  to  the  reorganization  of 
insolvent  railroad  corporations,  or  under 
section  381(a)(2);  extend  the  terms  of 
section  381(c)  (1),  relating  to  carryovers 
of  unused  net  operating  losses,  to  acqui- 
sitions of  assets  effected  under  section 
374(a) ;  and  extend  the  present  7-year 
carryover  period  of  net  operating  losses 
in  the  case  of  regulated  transportation 
corporations — as  defined  In  section 
172 (J) — currently  embodied  In  section 
172(b)  (1)  (C)  to  a  maximum  of  11  years 
In  the  case  of  railroad  reorganizations 
qualifying  under  section  374(a) ,  or  under 
section  381  (a)  (1)  or  (2). 

Although  the  proposed  measure  speci- 
fies an  11 -year  cycle  of  carryovers — 
compare,  proposed  section  383(c) — in 
fact  a  cycle  of  only  10  full  years  will  re- 
sult unless  the  reorganization  or  liquida- 
tion should  occur  on  December  31.  This 
result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  year  of 
reorganization  or  liquidation  counts  as 
2  years  unless  the  transfer  occurs  on 
the  last  day  of  the  acquiring  taxpayer's 
normal  taxable  year — compare,  section 
381(c)  (1)  (O— which  In  the  case  of  rail- 
road corporations  is  December  31. 

The  second  avenue  of  relief,  contained 
In  section  2  of  the  proposed  measure, 
would  enable  preafBliated  status  net  op- 
erating losses  of  railroad  corporations  to 
carry  over  to  a  consolidated  group  with 
which  such  net  operating  loss  generating 
member  joins  in  filing  a  consolidated  re- 
turn. This  tax  benefit  is  conditioned 
upon  the  common  parent  corporation,  as 
well  as  the  loss  generating  aflaiiate,  both 
being  railroad  corporations  during  the 
year  in  which  both  such  corporations  first 
join  In  a  consolidated  return.  It  is  also 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  a  loss  cor- 
poration's preafBliated  status  net  operat- 
ing losses  available  to  the  consolidated 
group,  that  such  loss  generating  afBliate 
continue  to  be  "a  railroad  corporation 
actively  and  substantially  engaged  In  the 
transportation  business"  unless  its  assets 
are  transferred  to  another  member  of  the 
affiliated  group  in  a  transaction  qualify- 
ing under  section  381(a)   (1)  or  (2). 

Under  section  2  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure, as  under  section  1,  an  11-year  cycle 
over  which  net  operating  losses  are  to  be 
carried  is  provided — compare  section  2 
(c).  In  reality,  this  11-year  period  will 
be  10  years  unless  joinder  in  a  consoli- 
dated return  is  first  effected  on  Janu- 
ary 1 — compare,  Treasury  Regulations, 
section  1.1502-76  (b)(2). 

(C)    TAXPATZXS  AmCTXD 
(1)    RAILSOAi)   COaPORATtONS 

The  proposed  new  Tax  Code  section 
382(b)  (7)  and  section  383  (a)  and  (b) 
would  apply  only  in  the  case  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  assets  of  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion, as  defined  In  section  77 (m)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  by  another  such  rail- 
road corporation  as  so  defined.  Section 
2  of  the  proposed  measure  likewise  hmits 
relief  to  the  preafQllated  status  net  op- 
erating losses  of  railroad  corporations  as 
defined  in  section  77  (m) . 

Section  77  (m)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
defines  a  "railroad  corporation"  as  "any 
common  carrier  by  railroad  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  persons  or  property 
in  Interstate  commerce,  except  a  street,  a 


suburban,  or  Interurban  electric  railway 
which  Ifi  not  operated  as  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral railroad  system  of  transportation  or 
which  does  not  derive  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  Its  operating  revenues  from 
the  transportation  of  freight  In  standard 
steam  railroad  freight  equipment."  The 
Congress  has  upon  several  occasions  in 
the  past  extended  special  tax  relief  in 
the  case  of  railroad  corporations  as  de- 
fined above — compare  sections  108(b), 
302(b)(4),  354(c),  373,  and  374.  Addt^ 
tlonal  relief  in  connection  with  the  car- 
ryover of  unused  net  operating  losses  is 
urgently  needed  at  this  time. 

(2)    RKCX7LATKD   TRANBPOBTATION    COKPOSATIOIfB 

As  noted  earlier,  carryovers  of  net  op- 
erating losses  are  provided  for  under  the 
liberalizing  scope  of  proposed  new  code 
section  383(c)  for  a  maximum  of  11 
years,  rather  than  7  years,  where  trans- 
fers, qualifying  under  section  374(a)  or 
under  section  381(a)  (1)  or  (2),  are 
effected  between  regulated  transporta- 
tion corporations  as  defined  in  section 
172(j)  of  the  code.  That  is,  Uberaliza- 
tlon  of  the  carryover  period  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  11  years  for  net  operating  losses 
is  provided  for  where  both  transferee 
corporation  and  transferor  corporation 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  latter's 
assets  both  qualify  as  a  regulated  trans- 
portation corporation  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  172(J)  and  so  long  as  the 
transferee  corporation  continues  there- 
after to  be  so  qualified,  provided  the  re- 
quirements of  section  374(a).  or  of  sec- 
Uon  381(a)  (1)  or  (2)  have  been 
satisfied. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  172(j)  and 
of  this  measure,  "a  regulated  transporta- 
tion corporation"  is  a  corporation  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  gross  income  of 
which — computed  without  regard  to  div- 
idends and  capital  gains  and  losses — for 
the  taxable  year  in  question  is  derived 
from  the  fiu-nishing  or  sale  of  transpor- 
tation— as  more  specifically  provided  In 
section  7701  (a)  (33) — or  which  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  regulated  transportation  sys- 
tem— compare  section  172  ( j )  ( 1 ) ,  A  cor- 
poration qualifies  as  a  member  of  a 
regulated  transportation  system  pro- 
vided such  corporation  is  a  member  of 
an  afBliated  group  of  corporations  mak- 
ing a  consolidated  return  for  the  taxable 
year  in  question  and  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  aggregate  gross  Income  of  the 
members  of  such  consolidated  group — 
computed  without  regard  to  dividends 
and  capital  gains  and  losses — for  such 
taxable  year  is  derived  from  the  fur- 
nishing or  sale  of  transportation — as  de- 
scribed in  section  7701(a)  (33). 

(D)    TAX    A'l'l'RliJUTES    AfTECTTD 

The  only  tax  attribute  favorably  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  measure  is  net 
operating  losses  realized  prior  to  trans- 
fer of  the  loss  generating  railroad  cor- 
poration's assets  to  another  railroad  cor- 
poration or  prior  to  such  loss  corpora- 
tion's joinder  in  a  consolidated  Income 
tax  return  where  the  new  common  par- 
ent corporation  is  also  a  railroad  corpo- 
ration. 

(K)    AJTBCTED  TRANSFEBS  AND  JOINDERS  IN 
CONSOUDATKQ    RITURN8 

The  new  measure,  in  the  case  of  ac- 
quisitions and  transfers  of  assets,  ex- 


tends only  to  transfers  of  property  ef- 
fected: First,  under  section  374(a) ;  sec- 
ond, under  section  381(a)  (1),  that  Is.  to 
liquidations  effected  imder  section  332 
except  where  the  basic  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 334(b)(2)  apply;  or  third,  under 
section  381(a)(2).  that  is,  reorganiza- 
tions effected  pursuant  to  section  368(a) 
(1)  (A),  (C),  or  (D)— but  only  if  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  section  354(b)(1)  are  met — and 
(F).  Thus  all  the  normal  safeguards, 
both  statutory  and  administrative,  cur- 
rently applying  to  the  stated  types  of  re- 
organizations or  liquidations  must  be 
met.  That  is.  independent  corporate 
business  purposes  must  be  served;  con- 
tinuity of  the  business  enterprise  must 
be  present;  and  continuity  of  substantial 
proprietary  interest,  inherent  in  the  con- 
cept of  a  reorganization  in  contrast  to  a 
sale,  must  exist. 

In  this  latter  connection  relative  to 
the  continuity  of  substantial  proprietary 
Interest  test,  it  follows  that  stock  of  the 
distributee  or  transferee  corporation — or 
of  such  distributee  or  transferee's  cor- 
porate parent  or  grandparent — must 
constitute  a  substantial  portion  in  value 
of  the  total  consideration  moving  from 
the  transferee  corporation  to,  or  for  the 
benefit  and  accoimt  of,  stockholders  of 
the  transferor,  or.  In  the  case  of  trans- 
fers qualifying  under  section  374(a).  to 
such  transferor's  other  equity  owners. 
Thus,  a  mere  taking  subject  to,  or 
assumption  of,  existing  Indebtedness  of 
a  distributor  or  transferor  corporation 
by  the  distributee  or  transferee  will  not 
sufBce,  even  if  supplemented  by  such 
distributee's  or  transferee's  subordinated 
Income  debt  plus  cash. 

In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  an 
afflliated  status  and  Joinder  in  a  con- 
solidated income  tax  return,  the  chief 
change  in  existing  law  relates  to  net 
operating  losses  which  shall  have  ac- 
crued prior  to  the  date  of  the  loss  gen- 
erating member's  first  joining  in  a  con- 
solidated return  with  a  qualified  new 
common  parent  corporation.  These 
preafBliated  status  losses  will  be  made 
available  to  offset  consolidated  taxable 
income  thereafter  realized.  If  the  com- 
mon parent  corporation  acquires  the 
assets  of  another  railroad  corporation  in 
a  transaction  described  In  section  382 
(b)  (7)  or  section  383,  the  afBliated  group 
will  be  entitled  to  the  affected  net  op- 
erating loss  of  the  transferor  corporation 
despite  contrary  provisions  in  the  Treas- 
ury Regulations  implementing  chapter 
6 — compare  section  2(e)(1)  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.  Of  course,  the  loss  cor- 
poration's own  losses — including  those  of 
a  distributee  or  transferee  corporation 
where  the  transfer  qualifies  under  sec- 
tions 381(a)(2)  and  382(b)  (7)— will  be 
available  without  limitation  to  offset 
otherwise  taxable  Income  realized  solely 
by  such  loss  corporation  Itself  or  by  Its 
distributee  or  transferee  corporation- 
compare  section  2(b) . 

Transfers  of  assets  and  joinders  in 
consolidated  returns  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed measure  can  be  effected  only  pur- 
suant to  an  authorizing  order  of  the 
ICC,  which,  upon  due  hearing,  has 
found  the  transfer  of  assets  or  acquisi- 
tion of  afflliated  status  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
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national  transportation  policy  of  the 
Nation.  Thus,  as  noted  above,  no  "huck- 
stering in  net  operating  losses"  can  here 
be  effected.  Accordingly,  the  normal 
safeguards  of  section  269  and  the  regu- 
lations under  chapter  6  have  been  re- 
laxed— section  2(a),  and  (2)  (e)(1). 

(r)     ADDITIONAL    SAFEGUARDS    PROVIDED 

In  the  case  of  qualifying  acquisitions 
and  transfers  of  assets,  in  addition  to  the 
safeguards  incorporated  in  the  very  con- 
cept "reorganization "  which  have  been 
imported  into  section  382(b)(7)  and 
section  383.  the  proposed  measure  in  new 
Tax  Code  section  383(a)  also  specifically 
incorporates  those  safeguar(i6  set  forth 
currently  in  section  381  (b)  and  (c)  (1). 
Among  these  limitations  is  that  imposed 
by  section  381(b)(3)  which  provides 
that  a  distributee  or  transferee  "shall 
not  be  entitled  to  carry  back  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  for  a  taxable  year  ending  after 
the  date  of  distribution  or  transfer  to  a 
taxable  year  of  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror corporation." 

(G)     LOSS    TEARS   AITZCITD 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  measure, 
dealing  exclusively  with  transfers  ef- 
fected in  conformity  with  section  374(a) , 
section  381(a)(1)  or  section  381(a)(2) 
of  the  Tax  Code,  affects  only  "net  oper- 
ating loss  carryovers  which  are  attribut- 
able to  any  net  operating  loss  of  the 
transferor  incurred  in  a  taxable  year 
ending  before  January  1.  1968" — section 
Kb).  As  the  maximum  carryover  pe- 
riod Is  11  years,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
only  loss  years  covered  by  this  section 
are  those  incurred  during  the  calendar 
years  1957  to  1967.  Inclusive. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  measure 
likewise  has  a  maximum  loss  carryover 
period  of  11  years — section  2(c) — and 
limits  the  losses  affected  to  those  net  c^)- 
erating  losses  "inciirred  by  the  member 
in  a  taxable  year  ending  before  Jsmuary 
1,  1968" — section  2(b)  (1) .  "nius  section 
2  is  limited  to  the  same  space  of  years. 
1957  to  1967.  inclusive,  as  is  section  1. 
Further,  to  benefit  from  section  2.  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  net  operating  loss  to 
be  availed  of  was  "incurred  by  a  mem- 
ber— other  than  the  common  parent  cor- 
poration— which  first  became  a  member 
of  the  affiliated  group"  which  is  to  utilize 
the  loss  "during  a  taxable  year  ending 
after  December  31.  1966" — section  2(b). 

(H)      RECAPTORE     PROVISIONS 

Where  an  afflliated  group  has  been  en- 
abled under  section  2(a)  to  utilize  the 
preafflllated  status  net  operating  losses 
of  a  railroad  loss  member  of  the  afflliated 
group.  It  has  seemed  wise  to  insure 
against  possible  abuse  and  overreaching. 
Thus  section  2(d)  provides  for  a  recap- 
ture of  the  tax  benefits  thus  enjoyed  in 
the  event  the  loss  generating  member 
ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  group;  has 
the  direction  of  its  affairs  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  or  sec- 
tion 77  trusteeship;  or  ceases  to  be  a  rail- 
road corporation  actively  and  substan- 
tially engaged  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness. The  year  in  which  any  of  these 
three  events  occurs  is  denominated  the 
loss  corporation's  "termination  year." 
This  recapture  clause  Is  not  triggered  if 
the  loss  generating  member  simply  trans- 
fers its  assets  to  another  member  of  the 
afflliated  group  in  a  tax-free  reorganiza- 


tion or  liquidation  qualifying  under  sec- 
tion 381  (a)  (1)  or  (2). 

In  a  loss  generating  affiliate's  termi- 
nation year,  the  common  parent  corpo- 
ration must  return — section  2(d)  (1) — as 
an  item  of  ordinary  gross  income,  and  not 
as  capital  gain,  the  amount  of  such  loss 
generating  affiliate's  preafflllated  status 
losses  which  the  consolidated  group  has 
been  enabled  to  enjoy  with  tax  benefit 
solely  by  reason  of  section  2(a).  Thus, 
the  recapture  provisions  have  no  appli- 
cation to  tax  benefits  accruing  to  the 
loss  member  solely  from  the  utilization 
of  its  own  losses.  If  the  termination 
year  occurs  within  a  period  of  10  years 
after  the  loss  corporation  first  became 
a  member  of  the  affiliated  group,  then  all 
of  Its  preafflllated  status  losses  so  utilized 
by  the  group  with  tax  benefit  are  in- 
cludible—section  2(d)  (4) .  If  the  termi- 
nation year  occurs  after  10  years  shall 
have  elapsed,  then  the  simount  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  common  parent  corpora- 
tion's gross  income  Is  90  percent  minus  10 
percentage  points  for  each  full  year 
elapsing  after  the  close  of  the  10-year  pe- 
riod and  the  beginning  of  the  termination 
year.  Thus  if  the  11th  year  is  the  year 
of  termination,  only  90  percent  is  includ- 
ible. Nothing  will  be  includible  in  the 
common  parent's  ordinary  gross  income, 
by  reason  of  section  2(d),  if  the  termi- 
nation year  begins  with  a  year  more 
than  19  full  years  after  the  year  in  which 
the  loss  corporation  first  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  affiliated  group. 

(I)    SPECIAL   LIltrrATIONS   ON    MAXIMTTlf 

AMOITNTS    DEOtrCTIBLE    EACH    TEAR 

In  order  to  avoid  any  imdue  impact 
on  the  revenues  in  a  single  taxable  year, 
a  two-pronged  limitation  is  annually  im- 
posed upon  the  extent  to  which  an 
afifillated  group  Joining  In  a  consolidated 
tax  return  under  section  2(a)  may  utilize 
the  preaffiliated  status  losses  of  a  loss- 
generating  member  which  is  a  railrotul 
corporation  actively  and  substantially 
engaged  in  the  transportation  business, 
other  than  against  such  loss-generating 
member's  own  otherwise  taxable  income 
Or  that  of  its  qualified  distributee  or 
transferee  corporation. 

The  first  of  these  twin  limitations — 
section  2(f)(4)(A) — provides  that  the 
amount  of  the  loss  carryovers  made 
available  under  sections  2  (a)  and  (e) 
of  the  proposed  measure  may  not  exceed 
for  each  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  consolidated  taxable 
Income  for  such  taxable  year  computed 
without  application  of  the  new  law  and 
without  regard  to  any  net  operating  loss 
carryback  to  such  taxable  year.  In  ad- 
dition, the  second  of  the  two  limitations — 
section  2(f)(4)(B)— provides  that  the 
amount  of  the  loss  carryover  made  avail- 
able under  sections  2  (a)  and  (e)  of  the 
proposed  measure  In  any  taxable  year 
cannot  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  net 
operating  loss  carryovers  of  the  loss  af- 
filiate referred  to  In  sections  2  (b)  and 
(e)  (2)  which  were  carryovers  to  the  first 
taxable  year  for  which  the  affiliated 
group  filed  a  consolidated  return  claim- 
ing the  benefits  of  section  2.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  group  first  filed  a  consoli- 
dated return  claiming  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 2  for  the  taxable  year  1969  and  the 


total  net  operating  losses  of  the  loss 
member  affected  by  this  bill  were  $100,- 
000,000.  then  not  more  than  $20,000,000 
of  such  losses  could  be  availed  of  in  any 
1  year  by  members  of  the  group  other 
than  the  loss  member  or  its  qualified  dis- 
tributee or  transferee.  This  $20,000,000 
figure  remains  fixed  even  though  the 
$100,000,000  carryover  to  1970  might 
shrink  to  $80,000,000. 

(J)  ADDITIONAL  BArECUARSB  AGAINST 
"HTTCKSTEBINa" 

Two  additional  safeguards  against  the 
"huckstering"  of  unused  net  operating 
losses  or  undue  enrichment  of  the  new 
common  parent  corporation  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  measure. 
Thus  it  is  provided  In  section  2(f)  (3) 
that  the  losses  made  available  imder  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  proposed  measure  to  the 
consolidated  group  may  In  no  event  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  the  total  fair  market 
value  of  the  common  parent's  stock  into 
which  the  loss  member's  stock  and  se- 
curities are  made  convertible;  the  ma- 
turity value  of  all  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  the  loss  member  which  is  assumed 
or  guaranteed  by  the  common  parent  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year;  and  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  in  by  the  parent 
corporation — as  of  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year — after  the  loss  corporation  be- 
came a  member  of  the  affiliated  group 
as  a  contribution  to  the  capital  of  the 
loss  member.  Section  2(f)(2).  in  turn, 
further  limits  the  total  deductions  al- 
lowable under  section  2(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  to  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  imadjusted  basis  of  depreciable 
property  placed  in  service  by  the  loss  cor- 
poration after  becoming  a  member  of 
the  affiliated  group  and  held  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  For  purposes  of  section  2 
(f )  (2)  "depreciable  property"  means 
property  used  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  the  loss  corporation  with  respect 
to  which  depreciation  of  amortization  is 
allowable.  It  is  also  requisite  that  any 
such  depreciable  property  shall  have  a 
useful  life  determined  as  of  the  time  such 
property  is  placed  in  service  of  not  less 
than  4  years. 

It  must  further  be  recalled  that  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  proposed  measure  will 
not  apply  to  any  year  In  which  the  loss 
corporation  ceases  "to  be  a  railroad  cor- 
poration actively  and  substantially  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  business." 
This  requirement  is  not  contravened  if 
the  loss  corporation  ceEises  to  do  business 
by  reason  of  effecting  a  tax-free  transfer 
of  its  assets  to  another  member  of  the 
affiliated  group  In  a  transaction  quali- 
fying under  section  381(a)  (1)  or  (2)  of 
the  code. 

(K)     EXTENSION  OF  NET  OPERATINO  LOSS  CARRT- 
OVER    PERIOD    FROM    7    TO   A   MAXHCTTIC    OF    11 

YEARS 

Under  current  law — section  172(b) 
(1) — the  net  operating  losses  of  a  regu- 
lated transportation  con^oratlon.  after 
serving  as  a  carryback  for  3  years,  then, 
to  the  degree  unutilized  with  tax  benefit, 
serve  as  a  carryover  for  the  7  years  next 
succeeding  the  year  of  loss.  "Thus,  a  to- 
tal net  operating  loss  cycle  of  11  years  In 
all  is  provided  for.  In  contrast,  a  3-year 
carryback  and  a  5-year  carryover  term 
Is  applicable  to  business  generally.  A  10- 
year  carryover  term  is,  however,  cur- 
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rently  applicable  in  the  case  of  net  oper- 
ating losses  attributable  to  a  foreign  ex- 
propriation loss,  with  no  period  of  carry- 
backs, thus  producing  a  total  net  operat- 
ing loss  cycle  of  11  years — section  172(b) 
(1)  (D) .  No  period  of  carryback  is  pro- 
vided for  the  losses  affected  by  this  bill. 
Therefore  a  total  maximum  carryover 
period  of  11  years  has  been  provided. 
This  term  is  fully  Justified  In  light  of  the 
extended  delays  attendant  both  upon  ac- 
quisitions and  transfers  of  the  assets  of, 
and  of  control  over,  regulated  transpor- 
tation corporations  which  also  qualify  as 
railroad  corporations  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  77 (m)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

(L)    KmCTITK  DATS 

The  new  code  provisions,  that  Is.  sec- 
tion 382(b)  (7)  and  section  383,  will  apply 
only  with  respect  to  reorganization  and 
liquidation  distributions,  transfers,  and 
acquisition  of  assets  effected  In  "taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  or  March  31.  1968. 
whichever  date  is  later" — section  1(c). 
The  temporary  extension  last  year  of 
certain  excise  taxes  Is  slated  to  expire 
March  31.  1968. 

Only  acquisitions  of  status  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  a£aiiated  group  occurring  dur- 
ing a  tiucable  year  ending  after  January 
1.  1966.  and  pursuant  to  an  order  of  au- 
thorization and  approval  issued  by  the 
ICC  will  be  governed  by  the  proposed 
measure — section  2(b).  In  addition,  the 
new  law  will  apply  only  with  respect  to 
consolidated  returns  filed  "for  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  or  March  31.  1968. 
whichever  date  Is  later"— section  2(h). 

(M)   nCPUOfKNTATION 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  is  already  authorized  by  the 
present  Tax  Code  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement 
section  1  of  the  proposed  measure — com- 
pare, section  7805(a).  Section  2  of  the 
proposed  measure,  which  will  not  form  a 
part  of  the  Tax  Code,  contains  a  specific 
grant  of  authority— section  2(h)— to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  similarly  to  Im- 
plement Its  provisions  by  such  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  needful  and  necessary 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  section  2  provisions.  The  making  of  a 
consolidated  return  claiming  the  benefits 
of  the  new  measure  shall  be  considered  as 
signifying  the  taxpayer's  election  to  be 
bound  by  the  Secretary's  regulations. 

9.  UCFACT  UPON  THZ  ESVXmmS 
U)  THZ  LOaSKS  AfTBCTKD 

Although  the  proposed  measure  would 
extend  relief  Impartially  to  all  regulated 
rail  carriers  falling  within  Its  scope,  only 
three  rail  carriers  possessed  of  substan- 
tial unused  net  operating  losses  are 
known  realistically  to  be  interested  in 
this  bill  at  this  time.  These  three  car- 
riers, operating  generally  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  coimtry,  are  the 
RX>.,  B.  b  M..  and  New  Haven.  The  ear- 
liest year  for  which  the  proposed  measure 
could  be  effective  is  1968  and  the  msud- 
mum  period  of  carryover  Is  11  years. 
Thus  only  the  loss  experience  of  these 
three  roads  for  the  years  1957-67  Is  rele- 
vant under  the  proposed  measure.  The 
latest  available  data  show  the  following 


net  operating  loss  posture  of  E.L.,  the 
New  Haven,  and  B.  tt  M.  as  computed  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes: 
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EL 

New 
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B.AM. 

1967 

r.  421. 250 

11. 487. 170 

5.887.660 

22.012.650 

28,295,440 

18.657.580 

IS.  970.310 

8.268.194 

'(1,673.343) 

'  Mi.  600. 000) 

$1, 529, 980 

3. 644. 195 

10. 070.  452 

12.90V.  345 

19.4J1.608 

12. 893. 130 
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12.103.825 
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'6,500.000 

tl.  212. 783 

7.539.980 

15,844.474 

11.805.435 

7.038,180 

1.787.803 

279.132 

4.2.<n,280 

4.007.438 
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1958 

1950 

iseo 

1961 

1982 

1983 

1904 

1966 

1968 

1967 

—  — 

Total 

100,808,791 

94,254.312 

53.855.885 

'  Taxable  income  for  year  prior  to  application  of  net 
operating  loeses. 
>  Eftlmate  as  of  Feb.  15,  1967. 
■  Not  currently  available. 


(B)   ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF 
LOSSES 


TRX  ATFBCTED 


The  plan  calls  for  the  N.  ti  W.  system 
to  take  over  the  E.L.  and,  on  a  permis- 
sive basis,  the  B.  it  M.  as  well.  The 
N.  &  W.  system  for  1968  would,  under 
current  law,  be  paying  tax  not  at  the 
48  percent  indicated  rate  but  at  24  per- 
cent due  to  the  operation  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  new  50-percent  limi- 
tation thereon.  Further,  the  plan — 
pages  95-96— finds  as  a  fact  that  the 
present  E.L.  may  reasonably  be  expected 
in  future  to  earn  siifllclent  taxable  in- 
come, during  the  present  7-year  carry- 
over period  currently  provided  for  regu- 
lated transportation  companies  by  sec- 
tion 172(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Tax  Code,  to 
utilize  a  very  substantial  portion  of  its 
own  net  operating  losses.  More  con- 
cretely, the  plan— page  105 — sets  forth 
that- 
All  of  EL'8  projected  Income  from  1067 
through  1971  (except  $1.1  million  In  1971) 
wUl  be  free  of  Federal  Income  t&zea  due  to 
operating  Icsa  carryovera  •  •  • 

And  that — 

By  electing  guideline  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation methods  in  1972  EL  would  pay  no 
tax  from  1972  through  at  leaat  1079. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  informa- 
tion currently  available,  E.L.  would  uti- 
lize Its  own  losses  to  a  very  substantial 
degree,  as  authorized  by  present  law, 
and  so  the  proposed  measure  would  have 
a  very  reduced  impact  upon  the  revenues 
insofar  as  EXi.  is  concerned. 

Concededly,  neither  the  New  Haven 
nor  the  B.  &  M.  can  realistically  be  viewed 
as  being  In  a  position  over  the  next  7 
years  to  utilize  any  substantial  portion 
of  their  own  net  operating  losses.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
as  of  this  time  that  B.  &  M.  will  become 
a  part  of  the  N.  L  W.  system.  Rather, 
that  road  may  Join  the  New  Haven  as 
part  of  the  Perm-Central  system.  Un- 
like the  N.  k  W.  which  has  long  been  in 
a  very  substantial  taxable  income  pos- 
ture, neither  the  PJl.R.  nor  the  N.Y.C. 
has  paid  Federal  income  taxes  for  many 
years.  Nor  will  either  road,  or  even  a 
combined  Penn-Central  system,  be  in  a 
taxable  area  for  many  yetirs  to  come,  due 
to  the  availability  of  accelerated  meth- 
ods of  depreciation  and  losses  to  be  real- 
ized upon  retirement  of  redundant  prop- 
erty. Thus,  although  the  total  losses  of 
B.  b  M.  and  the  New  Haven  are  very  sub- 


stantial, the  economic  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  even  under  the  proposed 
measure  may  well  in  fact  prove  quite 
moderate. 

(C)    AOOmONAL   ECONOUIC   CONSmERATIONS 

The  Federal  flsc  is  affected  not  only 
by  deductions  allowable  to  taxpayers  but 
by  the  degree  to  which  debts  owing  to  the 
Treasury  by  debtors,  otherwise  unable  to 
repay,  are  made  recoverable.  Thus  In 
weighing  the  impact  of  this  measure 
upon  the  revenues  sight  should  not  be 
lost  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  liable,  through  ICC  guarantees  on 
junior  loans  outstanding  against  the 
three  loss  carriers  here  principally  in- 
volved, which,  as  of  March  1965,  totaled 
$63,535,043  in  principal  amount— that  Is, 
$15  million  for  E.L.;  $7,400,000  for  B.  & 
M.:  and  $41,135,043  for  the  New  Haven. 
The  absorption  of  these  three  loss  debtors 
by  strong  continuing  rail  systems  will 
Insure  the  Treasury's  freedom  from  hav- 
ing to  make  good  on  these  existing  guar- 
antees or  at  least  enhance  Its  chances  of 
recoupment  where  it  has  already  been 
called  upon  to  make  good  on  its  guaran- 
tee. 

Although  perhaps  not  readily  subject 
to  precise  dollar  evaluation,  the  economic 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  prompt 
lodgement  of  the  three  loss  carriers  here 
xmder  consideration  as  Integral  members 
of  strong  continuing  rail  systems  are 
nonetheless  very  real.  Among  these  val- 
uable intangibles  must  be  counted  the 
insuring  of  permanent  jobs  for  the  more 
than  30.000  employees  of  the  smaller 
eastern  carriers  here  Involved  and  the 
continued  availability  of  their  services 
and  facilities  to  the  shipping  public. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  eco- 
nomic value  to  metropolitan  areas  In 
critical  need  of  adequate  commuter  serv- 
ices securing  these  three  loss  lines' 
Joinder  with  strong,  viable  rail  carrier 
systems  which  alone  have  the  economic 
strength,  right-of-ways  and  know-how  to 
Join  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units  in  solving  the  problem 
of  mass  urban  transportation. 

On  balance,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
national  fisc  stands  greatly  to  benefit 
from  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed measure. 
The  text  of  the  bill  (HJl.  7609)  foUows: 
HJl.  70O9 
A    bill    relating    to    the    carryover    of    net 
operating  loesee  of  certain  railroad  corpo- 
rations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatembled. 

Section  1.  Amendmenta  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(a)  Amendment  of  Section  382. — Section 
382(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19S4  (relating  to  Ilmltatlona  on  net  operat- 
ing loas  carryovers)  la  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)    CeSTAIN       KAnjtOAS       NET       OPESATINO 

LOSSES. — In  the  case  of  a  net  operating  loss 
Incurred  In  a  taxable  year  ending  before 
January  1,  1988.  the  llmltaUon  In  this  sub- 
section on  carryovers  of  such  loss  shall  not 
apply  if — 

"(A)  the  transferor  corpKiratlon  and  the 
acquiring  corporation  are  railroad  corpora- 
tlona  a«  defined  In  section  77(m)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (49  Stat.  922;  11  U.S.C. 
a05); 
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"(B)  the  reorganization  was  effected  pur- 
suant to  an  order  of  authorization  and  ap- 
proval Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;    and 

"(C)  the  reorganization  occtirred  In  a  tax- 
able year  ending  December  31,  1966." 

(b)  Special  Rttle  fob  Certain  Rail- 
lOADB. — Part  V  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
1  of  Buch  Code  (relating  to  the  carryover  of 
ipecifled  tax  attributes  In  the  case  of  certain 
corporate  exchanges  and  acquisitions)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  383.  Carryover  of  Net  Operating  Loesee 
In  Certain  Acquisitions  of  RaU- 
road  Corporation  Assets 

"(a)  Caestoveb  of  Losses  in  Certain 
AcQusmoNs  OF  Railboad  Assets. — In  the 
case  of  the  acquisition  of  the  assets  of  a 
railroad  corporation  by  another  railroad 
corporation  in  a  transfer  which  la  not  within 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
lection  381(a)  but  is  a  transfer  to  which 
aecUon  374(a)  applies,  the  acquiring  corpo- 
ration shall  succeed  to  and  take  Into  ac- 
count, as  of  the  close  of  the  day  of  transfer, 
the  net  operating  loss  carryovers  of  the 
transferor  corporation  In  the  manner  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  381(c)  and 
ittbject  to  the  conditions  and  Umltatlons 
•peclfled  in  section  381(b).  The  provtsions 
of  section  882(b)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
ipect  to  such  carryovers. 

"(b)  LnaTATiONB  ON  Afflication  of  Sub- 
section (a) . — Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only 
If  the  transfer  of  the  assets  was  effected  pur- 
luant  to  an  order  of  authorization  and  ap- 
proval Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  occurred  In  a  taxable  year 
ending  December  31,  1066.  and  shall  apply 
only  to  net  operating  lose  carryovers  which 
are  attributable  to  any  net  operating  loas  of 
the  transferor  Incurred  in  a  taxable  year 
ending  before  January  1, 1068. 

"(c)  11-Yeab  Cabbtoveb  in  Cebtain 
Cases. — If  the  assets  of  a  regulated  trans- 
portation corporation  (as  defined  In  section 
172(J))  are  acquired  by  another  regulated 
transportation  corporation  In  a  tmnsfer  de- 
•cribed  In  section  S74(a)  or  In  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  section  381(a).  the  years  of  the 
transferee  corporation  to  which  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  of  the  transferor  corporation  can  be 
carried  forward  aind  used  by  the  transferee 
corporation  under  section  381(c)  or  under 
lubsectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined, so  long  as  the  transferee  corporation 
Is  a  regulated  transportation  corporation  as 
to  defined,  as  If  section  172(b)(1)(C)  pro- 
vided for  an  11 -year  carryover.  Instead  of  a 
7-year  carryover,  of  the  net  operating  loas." 

(c)  Effective  Dats. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  In 
computing  net  operating  loes  deductions  for 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or  March  31,  1968, 
whichever  date  Is  later. 

Sec.  2.  Consolidated  Returns 

(a)  Cextain  Losses  Incubbed  Bkfobb  Af- 
ittUTiON. — If  a  consolidated  return  Is  filed 
under  chapter  6  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1094  by  an  affiliated  group  of  corpo- 
rations, the  common  parent  corporation  of 
which  Is  a  railroad  corporation,  the  afllllated 
poup  ahall  be  entitled.  In  computing  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  of  the  aflUlated 
group  under  section  173  of  such  Code,  to  take 
Into  account  (subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  subsection  (f ) )  the  net  operating 
loss  carryovers  referred  to  In  subsection  (b), 
notwithstanding  section  269  of  such  Code  or 
»ny  provision  of  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  such  chapter  6,  but  only  if  the  com- 
mon parent  corporation  files  the  consent  pro- 
dded for  In  subsection  (d).  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  ''railroad  corpora- 
tion" means  a  railroad  oorptwatlon  as  defined 
la  section  T7(m)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (48 
Stat.  922;  11  UJ3.C.  208). 

(b)  OABBTOvns  SmncT  to  SvBsacnoN 
(•).— Ths  net  operating  loss  carryovers  re- 


ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  are  those  which 
are  attributable  to  any  net  operating  loss 
(as  defined  in  section  172  of  such  Code)  In- 
curred by  a  member  (other  than  the  com- 
mon parent  corporation)  which  first  became 
a  member  of  the  affiliated  group  during  a 
taxable  year  ending  after  December  31,  1966, 
and  pursuant  to  an  order  of  authorization 
and  approval  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  which  net  operating 
loes — 

(1)  was  Incurred  by  the  member  In  a  tax- 
able year  ending  before  January  1,  1968,  and 
during  which  It  was  a  railroad  corporation 
but  was  not  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
which  Included  the  common  parent  corpora- 
tion filing  the  consent  under  subsection  (d); 
and 

(2)  could  be  carried  over  to  the  current 
taxable  year  If  such  member  were  filing  a 
separate  return  and  were  allowed  to  carry 
over  the  loss  to  11  taxable  years  following 
the  year  of  such  loes. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence.  If 
a  member  of  the  affiliated  group  (other  than 
the  common  parent  corporation)  acquired 
the  assets  of  another  corporation  in  a  trans- 
fer described  In  sections  381(a)(2)  and 
382(b)  (7),  any  net  operating  losses  Incurred 
by  such  other  corporation  In  taxable  years 
ending  before  January  1,  1968,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  Incurred  by  such  mem- 
ber of  the  affiliated  group. 

(c)  11-Yeab  Cabbtoveb. — ^In  computing 
the  net  operating  loss  deduction  In  a  con- 
soUdated  return  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  number  of  years  a  net  operating 
loes  described  In  subsection  (b)  may  be 
carried  over  under  the  provisions  of  section 
172  of  such  Code  shall  be  determined  as  If 
section  172(b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  Code  provided 
for  an  11 -year  carryover  Instead  of  a  7-year 
carryover. 

(d)  Rbcaptube  Pbovisions. — 

(1)  Consent  bt  common  pabent  cobpoba- 
TioN. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  net  operating  loss  carryovers 
of  a  member  (hereafter  In  this  section  called 
the  loss  corporation)  unless  the  common 
parent  corporation  of  the  aflUlated  group 
files  a  consent  with  its  consolidated  return 
that  the  conunon  parent  corporation,  if  the 
termination  year  as  defined  In  paragraph  (8) 
occurs  wlU  return  as  an  Item  of  gross  In- 
come for  such  year  the  applicable  percentage 
(set  forth  In  paragraph  (4) )  of  the  aggregate 
tax  benefit  realized  by  the  afllllated  group 
through  deducting  under  subsection  (a)  the 
net  operating  loss  carryovers  of  the  loss  cor- 
poration. Such  Item  of  gross  income  shall 
be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  of  property 
which  Is  neither  a  capital  asset  nor  property 
described  In  section  1231  of  such  Code.  The 
consent  shall  be  filed  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  under  the  r^ula- 
tions  promulgated  under  subsection   (f). 

(2)  COMPtTTATION  OF  TAX  BSNEFTT. — ^The  taX 

benefit  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  is  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed 
under  section  172  of  such  Code  on  account 
of  the  net  operating  loss  carryovers  of  the 
loss  corporation  described  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  deductions  resulted  In  a  reduction  of 
tax  of  the  affiliated  group  for  the  taxable 
years  for  which  consolidated  returns  were 
filed,  and  reduced  by  the  amounts.  If  any,  by 
which  such  net  opwatlng  loss  carryovers 
(used  up  In  the  consolidated  returns)  could 
have  been  availed  of  by  the  loss  corporation 
with  tax  benefit  If  it  had  made  a  separate 
return  for  all  taxable  years.  The  computa- 
tion shall  Include  the  taxable  year  which  Is 
the  termination  year. 

(8)  Termination  teas. — ^Por  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  the  term  "termination 
year"  with  respect  to  any  loss  corporation 
means  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  loss  cor- 
poration ceases  to  be  a  member  of  an  aflU- 
lated group  which  includes  the  common  par- 
ent corporation  (other  than  through  a  trans- 
fer of  Its  assets  to  another  membsr  of  ths 


aflUlated  group  In  a  transaction  qualifying 
under  section  381(a)  (1)  or  (2)  of  such 
Code),  or,  If  earlier,  the  taxable  year  In 
which — 

(A)  control  at  the  loss  corporation  Is  vested 
In  a  trustee  In  bankruptcy  or  In  a  proceeding 
vmder  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or 

(B)  the  loss  corporation  ceases  to  be  a  rail- 
road corporation  actively  and  substantially 
engaged  in  the  transportation  business 
(other  than  through  a  trstfisfer  of  its  assets 
to  another  member  of  the  alfiUated  group  In 
a  transaction  qualifying  under  such  section 
381(a)  (1)  or  (2)). 

(4)  Applicable  pbbcentace. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  "appUcable  per- 
centage" means  100  percent  If  the  tennlna- 
tlon  year  begins  within  a  period  of  10  years 
after  the  lose  corporation  first  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  aflUlated  group,  and  If  the  termi- 
nation year  begins  after  such  10-year  period, 
the  term  means  90  percent  minus  10  per- 
centage points  for  each  full  year  elapsing 
after  the  close  of  the  10-year  period  and  the 
beginning  of  the  termination  year. 

(6)  No  BESTTcnoN  OF  basis. — Notwith- 
standing the  regulations  prescribed  xmdw 
chapter  6  of  such  Code,  the  basis  of  stock 
or  any  obUgatlon  Issued  by  the  loss  corpora- 
tion and  help  by  the  aflUlated  group  shaU  not 
be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  deduction  In  the 
oonsoUdated  return  of  net  operating  losses 
referred  to  In  subsection    (b). 

(e)  Cebtain  Loes  Cabrtovebs  of  Common 
Pabent  Oobporation. — 

(1)  Use  in  consoudated  betuhn. — ^If  the 
common  parent  corporation  acquired  the  as- 
sets of  another  railroad  corporation  (here- 
after caUed  the  transferor  corporation)  In  a 
transaction  described  In  section  382(b)(7) 
or  383  of  such  Code,  the  affiliated  group  shall 
be  entitled,  in  computing  its  net  operating 
loss  deduction  under  section  172  of  such 
Code,  to  take  Into  accoimt  (subject  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  In  subsection  (f))  the 
net  operating  loss  carryovers  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2),  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
chapter  6  of  such  Code. 

(2)  Carrtovebs  affected. — The  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryover  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  are  those  which  are  attributable  to  any 
net  operating  loss  of  the  transferor  corpora- 
tion Incurred  In  a  taxable  year  ending  be- 
fore January  1,  1968,  and  which,  by  reason 
of  section  381  or  383  of  such  Code,  could  be 
carried  over  to  the  taxable  year  and  deducted 
by  the  common  parent  corporation  If  It 
were  filing  a  separate  return  for  the  taxable 
year. 

(f)  Limitations. — The  additional  deduc- 
tions allowable  under  section  172  of  such 
Code  by  reason  of  the  application  of  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing  limitations: 

(1)  No  DEDUCTION  IN  CEBTAIN  CASES. — SUb. 

section  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  net  oper. 
atlng  loss  carryovers  of  a  loss  corporation 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  corpora- 
tion ceases  (other  than  through  a  transfer 
of  Its  assets  to  another  member  of  the  af- 
filiated group  in  a  transaction  qualifying 
under  section  381(a)  (1)  or  (2)  of  such 
Code)  to  be  a  railroad  corporation  actively 
and  substantlaUy  engaged  In  the  transporta- 
tion business,  or  for  any  subsequent  tax- 
able year. 

(2)  Ltmitations  based  on  investments  at 
DEPRECIABLE  PROPERTT. — The  addltl(Hial  de- 
duction allowable  fcH*  the  taxable  year  un- 
der section  172  of  such  Code  on  account 
of  the  application  of  subsection  (a)  to  the 
net  operating  lose  carryovers  of  any  one  loas 
corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which — 

(A)  the  basis  (xmadjusted)  of  depreciable 
property  (1)  placed  In  service  by  the  loas 
corporation  after  It  became  a  member  of  the 
aflUlated  group  and  (U)  held  at  the  end  of 
the  taxable  year,  exceeds 

(B)  the  additional  deductions  allowed  tm- 
der  subsection  (a)   for  prior  taxable  years 
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on  account  of  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
oven  of  such  loSB  corporation. 
For  purpoees  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
"depreciable  property"  meana  property  used 
In  the  transportation  business  of  the  loss 
corporation  and  with  respect  to  which  de- 
preciation (or  amortization  in  lieu  of  de- 
preciation) is  allowable  and  which  has  a 
useful  life  (determined  as  of  the  time  such 
property  is  placed  In  service)  of  4  years  or 
more,  but  such  term  does  not  Include  any 
property  which  is  acquired  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  being  rented  to  others.  Roll- 
ing stock  shall  not  be  considered  aa  acquired 
for  rental  purpoees,  even  if  rented  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  where  the 
amount  of  rolling  stock  acquired  during  such 
period  Is  ordinary  and  necessary  In  the  light 
of  the  needs  of  the  loss  corporation  for  such 
rolling  stock. 

(3)  LUCriATIOM    BASED    ON     tNVKSTMXMT    IN 

THx  LOSS  coBPOKATiON. — The  additional  de- 
duction allowable  for  the  taxable  year  under 
section  172  of  such  Code  on  account  of  the 
application  of  subsection  (a)  to  the  net 
operating  loss  carryovers  of  any  one  loss 
corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which — 

(A)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  total  fair  market 
value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission's  order  of  au- 
thorization and  approval  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b),  of  the  conunon  ftarent  corpora- 
tion's stock  into  which  the  loss  corporation's 
stock  and  securities  are  made  convertible  by 
such  order,  (U)  the  total  maturity  value  of 
all  outstanding  Indebtedness  of  the  loss 
corporation  which  Is  assumed  or  guaranteed 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  by  such 
parent  corporation,  and  (ill)  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  by  the  i>arent  corporation  (as 
of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year)  after  the 
Ices  corporation  became  a  member  of  the 
aflUlated  group  as  a  contribution  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  loss  corjMratlon  or  In  discharge  of 
Indebtedness  of  the  loss  corporation  previ- 
ously assumed  or  guaranteed  by  the  parent 
corp>oration,  exceeds 

(B)  the  additional  deductions  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  prior  taxable  years 
on  account  of  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
overs of  such  loss  corporation. 

(4)  LnCITATION   ON   ACGBEGATE   AMOTTNT   DE- 

DUCTIBLE  IN  ANT  TEAS. — The  aggregate  of  the 
additional  deductions  allowable  for  the  tax- 
able year  imder  section  172  of  such  Code  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  subeectlons 
(a)  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  lower  of — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
consolidated  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  computed  without  the  application  of 
this  section  and  without  regard  to  any  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  the  taxable  year 
under  section  172  of  such  Code,  or 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  net  operating  loss  carryovers 
referred  to  In  subsections  (b)  and  (e)(2) 
which  were  carryovers  to  the  first  taxable 
year  for  which  the  affiliated  group  filed  a  con- 
solidated return  claiming  the  benefits  of  this 
section. 

Notwithstanding  the  provislcuis  of  section 
172(b)  (2)  of  such  Code,  such  net  operating 
loss  carryovers  to  the  taxable  year  shall  be 
reduced,  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  over 
to  subsequent  taxable  years,  only  to  the 
extent  such  carryovers  result  In  a  reduction 
of  tax  for  the  taxable  year  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  limitations  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
section. The  portion  of  the  carryovers  which 
are  not  deductible  because  of  such  limita- 
tions shall  be  attributed  to  the  most  recent 
net  operating  losses. 

(g)  RtavTLATtoNS. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  precribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  needful  and 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
An  affiliated  group  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  section  unless  it  consents 
to  the  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 


section prior  to  the  last  day  prescribed  by 
law  for  the  filing  of  the  consolidated  return. 
The  making  of  a  consolidated  return  claim- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  seoUon  shall  be 
considered  as  siich  consent  to  the  regula- 
tions. 

(h)  En-xcnvE  Date. — The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  In  computing  net 
operating  loss  deductions  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  March  31,  1968,  whichever  date 
is  later. 


OUR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  100  years  ago  Fredrick  Law 
Olmsted,  the  landscaper  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  led  a  vigorous  campaign  to  pre- 
serve open  space  and  develop  paries  and 
recreation  areas  in  New  York  City. 

At  the  time,  the  population  of  New 
York  was  only  half  a  million  and  much 
of  the  city.  Including  parts  of  Manhat- 
tan, was  still  open  land.  Mr.  Olmsted 
recognized  that  eventually,  the  explo- 
sive pressures  of  urban  expansion  would 
create  a  megaclty.  He  believed  that  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  preserve  a  part 
of  the  countryside  in  the  city  while 
countryside  was  still  available  to  pre- 
serve. 

Mr.  Olmsted  showed  remarkable  fore- 
sight into  urban  recreation  needs  when 
he  pointed  out  that  Central  Park,  his 
major  achievement,  was  designed  to: 
Supply  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tired  workers,  who  have  no  opportunity 
to  spend  their  summers  in  the  country, 
a  specimen  of  God's  handiwork  that 
shall  be  to  them,  inexpensively,  what 
a  month  or  two  In  the  White  Mountains 
or  the  Adlrondaclcs  is,  at  great  cost,  to 
those  In  easier  circumstances.  The  time 
will  come  when  New  York  will  be  built 
up,  when  all  grading  and  filling  will  be 
done.  There  will  be  no  suggestion  left 
of  its  present  varied  surface,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  few  acres  con- 
tained in  the  park. 

Mr.  Olmsted's  foresight  was  not 
shared  by  the  city  fathers  of  New  York. 
His  ambitious  plans,  with  the  exception 
of  Central  Park,  fell  victim  to  apathy 
and  indifference. 

The  result — 

Wrote  Interior  Secretary  Udall  in  his 
book,  "The  Quiet  Crisis"— 
was  predictable  .  . .  New  York  fought  a  losing 
battle  against  congestion  and  bUght,  and 
Central  Park  today  is  a  soUtary  symbol  of 
what  it  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  little  of  the  country- 
side is  left  in  any  American  city.  Most 
urban  areas,  like  New  York,  have  failed 
to  plan  adequately  for  future  recreation 
needs.  Enclaves  of  open  space,  green 
gardens  and  public  playgrounds  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  1967,  because  of  the  failure  to  de- 
velop recreation  facilities  In  the  past, 
the  United  States  has  a  deficit  of  over 


3  million  acres  of  urban  recreation 
land.  Simply  meeting  the  quantitative 
needs  for  such  land  would  require  nearly 
tripling  available  recreation  acreage. 

According  to  an  article  by  Jack  Under- 
hill  of  the  Land  and  Facilities  Develop, 
ment  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
deficit  by  1975  will  Increase  to  4  million 
acres — 6,250  square  miles. 

The  current  Inventory  of  user-oriented 
local  recreation  land — land  located  in 
large  metropolitan  areas — within  city 
limits  is  630,000  acres.  The  1975  need 
will  be  1,630,000,  based  on  a  standard 
of  10  acres  per  1,000  population. 

An  additional  400,000  to  450,000  acres 
of  user-oriented  park  land  is  located  out- 
side city  boundaries.  Based  on  15 
acres  per  1,000  standard,  the  1975  deficit 
in  this  type  of  recreation  land  will  be 
roughly  3,000,000  acres. 

The  magnitude  of  the  recreation  deficit 
is  so  staggering  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
overcome  it.  But  we  can  bring  our  rec- 
reation supply  and  demand  into  better 
balance.  Delay  will  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  severity  of  the  problem. 

The  price  of  urban  land  is  increasing 
and  its  availability  is  decreasing.  Within 
the  next  decade,  the  cost  of  urban  land 
will  double.  Every  acre  of  recreation 
land  which  is  purchEised  today  will  pay 
for  itself  with  the  savings  realized  over 
tomorrow's  land  prices. 

Open  land  readily  available  for  recrea- 
tion uses  is  disappearing  at  a  rate  of  be- 
tween half  a  million  and  a  million  acres 
a  year.  Under  the  open  spaces  land  pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  purchasing  developed 
land  has  exceeded  that  of  open  land 
nearly  nine  times. 

Our  predecessors  in  the  last  century 
failed  to  heed  the  warnings  of  Fredrick 
Olmsted.  The  consequence  is  today's  ur- 
ban recreation  crisis.  We  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  ignore  the  admonitions  of 
Mr.  Olmsted.  To  do  so  would  mean  that 
the  next  generation  will  face  a  recreation 
crisis  complicated  many  times  over. 

A  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  rec- 
reation crisis  would  be  expansion  of  the 
open  spaces  land  program.  This  pro- 
gram, which  provides  matching  grants 
for  the  purchase  and  development  of 
urban  open  space,  has  helped  acquire 
200,000  acres  of  land  since  1961.  Still. 
applications  for  grants  outstrip  our 
ability  to  meet  them  by  three  or  four 
to  one. 

I  recently  introduced  legislation  to 
double  the  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment funds  authorized  for  the  open 
spaces  program.  My  bill  would  also  per- 
mit use  of  development  funds  for  rec- 
reation land  other  than  that  acquired 
imder  the  program  and  would  diversify 
the  types  of  facilities  which  may  be  con- 
structed with  development  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  have  the  opportimity  to  vote  on  my 
bill.  HJR.  5865,  or  similar  legislation,  dur- 
ing this  Congress. 


INTERIOR  SECRETARY  UDALL 
RATED  AMONG  MOST  SUCCESS- 
FUL OP  THE  JOHNSON  CABINET 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  new  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  this  year,  I  have 
come  to  have  an  even  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  our  Secretary  of  Interior  than  be- 
fore, and  I  always  regarded  tilm  highly. 

Don  Oberdorfer,  writing  for  the 
Knight  newspapers,  notes: 

Among  Cabinet  members,  Udall  has  been 
singularly  lucky.  He  is  not  bedeviled  by  the 
growing  war  In  Asia,  or  by  the  racial  revolu- 
Uon  at  home.  The  problems  of  his  depart- 
ment have  been  manageable.  More  than 
any  other  Cabinet  member,  he  has  been  free 
to  accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

Stewart  Udall  was  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  before  he  was  se- 
lected by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
care  for  our  Nation's  department  of  na- 
tural resources.  We  have  made  great 
strides  under  his  leadership.  Every 
American  can  be  grateful  for  tlie  Secre- 
tary's doggedness,  his  vision  and  his  po- 
litical finesse. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  not 
without  its  struggles  with  contending 
forces.  Today  there  is  a  great  debate 
beginning  over  what  will  happen  to  oil 
shale.  Inside  Interior  and  inside  Con- 
gress there  are  sharp  differences  on  pub- 
lic policy  regarding  oil  shale.  Setting 
the  boundaries  for  a  new  park  or  finding 
money  to  buy  the  land  for  a  park  is  no 
simple  matter. 

While  Stewart  Udall's  task  may  seem 
easier  than  the  task  of  other  Cabinet 
officers,  he  has  not  relaxed  or  bent  to 
special  pressures.  He  has  kept  the  cause 
of  conservation  before  the  public  and  the 
public  is  today  making  its  voice  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  article  about  Secretary 
Udall.  "Low  Man  Triumphs,"  by  Don 
Oberdorfer,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
IProm  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Mar.  14,  19671 
tJDALL:   Low  Man  Triumphs 

(For  six  action-packed  years,  four  members 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  s  original  cabinet  have 
stuck  to  their  jobs,  piloting  their  vast  de- 
partments from  the  bright  hopes  of  January, 
19ei.  through  crisis  and  assasslTMtion  and 
the  grueling  daily  grind  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Washington.  This  article,  one  of  a  series, 
tells  what  time  has  brought  to  one  of  the 
four  cabinet  veterans — Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Vdall — and  to  the  department  he 
has  ruled  for  more  than  2,000  days.) 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Washington. — At  the  end  of  his  first  year 
In  office,  Stewart  L.  Udall  was  rated  by  Time 
magazine  as  the  least  eflTective  member  of 
the  Kennedy  Cabinet.  Now — five  years 
later — he  may  rank  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  Johnson  Cabinet. 

He  has  not  only  survived  under  two 
presidents — he  has  triumphed  in  his  field  of 
greatest  Interest.  During  his  tenure  aa  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  millions  of  Americans 
have  awakened  with  shock  and  anger  to  their 
disfigured  land,  overcrowded  parks,  poisoned 
air  and  poisoned  water.  Moreover,  they  are 
eager  to  act. 

Udall  did  not  create  this  strong  new  wave 

of  cleanup   and   conservation,   but   he   has 

fostered   it  and   channelled   It.    More  than 

anyone  else — even  Lady   Bird  Johnson — ^he 
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has  been  its  symbol.  He  has  been  Its 
steward. 

Among  Cabinet  members.  Udall  has  been 
singularly  lucky.  He  is  not  bedeviled  by  the 
growing  war  in  Asia,  or  by  the  racial  revolu- 
tion at  home.  The  problems  of  his  depart- 
ment have  been  manageable.  More  than 
any  other  Cabinet  member,  he  has  been  free 
to  accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

His  most  essential  task  has  been  to  buUd 
national  and  congressional  support  for  the 
ideas  he  believes  In.  The  drudgery  of  de- 
tailed administration — which  is  not  Udall's 
special  talent — has  Just  begun. 

Today  he  sits  in  shirtsleeves  In  a  wooden 
rocking  chair  In  his  cavernous  private  ofiSce, 
combative  as  ever  but  a  lot  less  Impetuous 
than  he  was  sis  years  ago. 

He  is  still  husky  and  healthy — he  harvests 
and  splits  his  own  firewood  at  home  and 
mows  his  own  lawn — but  the  years  have  put 
touches  of  gray  In  his  crewcut.  When  he 
talks  of  the  trials  and  accomplishments  of 
oiBce,  his  nasal  Arizona  twang  is  as  strong 
as  ever. 

"Maybe  I  deserved  to  be  last."  Udall  says 
of  that  early  low  rating  of  his  performance. 
He  had  been  a  lawyer,  a  congressman  and  an 
amateur  mountain  cUmber,  but  until  his 
elevation  to  the  cabinet  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
he  had  never  been  an  administrator.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  achieve,  but  he 
didn't  know  how  to  move  the  bureaucracy, 
the  Congress  or  the  country. 

At  the  height  of  the  talk  about  "foot-ln- 
the-mouth"  Udall,  he  decided  to  write  a  book. 
As  Udall  looks  back  on  It,  that  made  a  major 
difference. 

Early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  and 
whenever  he  could  find  the  time  between,  he 
laboriously  set  down  in  longhand  his  con- 
victions about  the  tasks  ahead.  He  savored 
coast-to-coast  airline  filghts  on  official  busi- 
ness— "four  or  five  hours  of  uninterrupted 
work." 

The  result  was  "The  Quiet  Crisis,"  pub- 
lished in  1963,  which  was  his  attempt  "to 
outline  the  land  and  people  story  of  oxa  con- 
tinent .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
men  must  gr.isp  completely  the  relationship 
between  human  stewardship  and  the  full- 
ness of  the  American  earth." 

The  book  was  a  best  seller  (40,000  copies 
without  proceeds  to  the  secretary).  More 
important,  it  deepened  Udall's  knowledge 
and  commitment,  and  It  clarified  his  cause 
for  himself  and  his  associates. 

"We've  had  a  clear  cut  mission,"  he  says 
of  the  days  which  followed.  "And  we've  had 
everybody  aboard." 

The  success  of  the  book  seemed  to  give 
Udall  a  surer  grip  on  his  Job.  The  climb  up 
the  mountainside  has  been  easier  ever  since. 

"In  his  first  meeting  with  the  press,  Udall 
said  he'd  taken  office  with  the  Idea  of  think- 
ing big  and  moving  ahead  on  a  broad  scale," 
recalls  W.  J.  MacFarlan  of  the  Associated 
Press,  a  respected  veteran  of  15  years  on  the 
Interior  Department  beat.  "Looking  over 
his  performance  as  secretary,  I  think  you'd 
have  to  say  he's  gone  and  done  it." 

Some  roftdmarks  along  Udall's  trail: 

In  six  years.  Congress  has  added  1,223.284 
acres  to  the  national  park  system  at  Udall's 
urging,  including  300  miles  of  oceanfront 
and  47  miles  of  frontage  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  the  15  years  previous,  no  new  national 
parks  and  few  recreation  areas  were  created 
In  the  continental  United  States,  despite 
a  growing  population  and  rapidly  increasing 
interest  in  the  outdoors. 

The  new  national  policy  is  to  "put  the 
parks  where  the  people  are."  Many  of  the 
new  recreation  areas  and  national  seashores 
are  within  a  few  miles  of  great  cities. 

Udall  conceived,  and  Congress  approved, 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund,  a 
continuing  allocation  of  more  than  JlOO  mil- 
lion yearly  to  help  localities,  states  and  the 
federal  government  develop  more  outdoor 
recreation  facilities. 


Congress  created,  and  placed  In  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  the  new  federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  Within  five 
years,  this  Job  of  reclatnUng  water  Is  ex- 
pected to  cost  twice  the  budget  of  interior's 
largest  traditional  task,  land  reclamation  In 
the  West. 

Under  Udall,  the  Interior  Department  has 
doubled  its  annual  budget  (to  11.8  blUlon 
for  the  coming  yesir)  and  added  16,000  em- 
ployees   (to  66,000). 

There  have  been  no  major  scandals  under 
his  administration — though  the  depart- 
ment's regulation  cf  public  lands  and  petro- 
leum resources  have  been  historic  targets 
for  swindlers. 

The  bitter  quarrel  between  private  and 
public  power  interests  has  been  held  in  check 
by  a  series  of  careful  compromises.  Neither 
side,  however,  is  entirely  happy  with  Udall. 

Finally,  Interior  Is  no  longer  a  "depart- 
ment of  the  West,"  with  UtUe  business  or 
reputation  east  of  the  Rockies.  It  has  been 
transformed  Into  a  truly  national  depart- 
ment by  the  new  recreation  and  antl-pollu- 
tlon  activities,  which  reach  out  Into  every 
state. 

"I'm  proud  of  our  record  on  particular 
things — saving  seashores,  creating  parks, 
protecting  rivers,  converting  saline  water," 
Udall  says,  "but  these  are  only  beginnings. 

"This  Job  will  take  a  generation,  to  clean 
up  the  countryside  and  build  handsome,  at- 
tractive cities. 

"We've  made  a  start,  and  I'm  encouraged. 

"I'm  more  encouraged,  though,  by  the 
change  of  attitudes  and  goals,  by  the  quick- 
ening of  Interest." 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  the  Interest 
seems  to  have  outstrlK)ed  the  action.  Water 
pollution,  for  example,  suffered  deep  setbacks 
in  the  new  (Vietnam-dominated)  budget. 
Original  authorizations  calling  for  $450  mil- 
lion for  waste  treatment  construction  grants 
to  cities  and  .states  were  pruned  back  to  an 
estimated  spending  level  of  $152  million. 
The  chairman  of  the  senate  anti-pollution 
subcommittee,  Ed  Muskle  of  Maine,  called 
this  "totally  inadequate." 

The  House  Chairman  John  Blatnlk  of 
Minnesota  said,  "It  mjikes  me  sick." 

Udall  leads  a  far-fiung  and  complex  de- 
partment.    Among  his  other  troubles: 

The  age-old  problem  of  the  American  In- 
dian is  little  closer  to  solution,  despite  rising 
expenditures  and  manpower  devoted  to  It. 
Interior's  Indian  bureau  now  employs  one 
federal  worker  for  every  24  Indians.  Tet  it 
is  doing  so  poorly  that  the  White  House  may 
transfer  the  whole  problem  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Udall's  pet  reclamation  project,  designed 
to  bring  new  water  to  his  parched  home 
state  of  Arizona  and  to  fast-growing  South- 
ern California,  Is  stUl  stalled  In  Congress. 
Ironically,  It  has  been  blocked  by  his  more 
usual  backers — the  conservationists — who 
objected  to  the  proposed  fioodlng  of  some 
remote  portions  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Now  Udall  has  a  new  approach  to  avoid 
this — but  it  is  not  certain  to  find  favor  at  the 
Capitol. 

Beyond  these  achievements  and  objectives, 
the  years  have  brought  to  Stewart  Udall  more 
fame  than  fortune,  and  a  better  sense  of 
political  prudence. 

Since  taking  office,  he  has  among  other 
publicized  outdoor  feats,  led  hikes  in  the 
rain,  climbed  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  in  Africa  and 
Mt.  Fuji  in  Japan,  and  escorted  Lady  Bird 
down  a  western  river  in  a  rubber  raft  (Udall 
"manages  to  conserve  his  streng^th  by  letting 
Mrs.  Johnson  paddle,"  cracked  the  President) . 

Financially,  he  hasn't  done  as  well.  De- 
spite his  Cabinet  pay  of  $35,000  annually,  the 
Udalls  have  to  watch  their  pennies.  Much 
is  expected  of  a  Cabinet  official,  and  Udall 
lives  entirely  off  his  salary. 

Last  September,  the  first  of  the  six  Udall 
children  went  off  to  college.  "Four  years 
from  now,"  say  the  secretary,  "four  of  them 
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will  be  In  college.  At  some  point,  Txa  In 
trouble." 

Politically,  he  appears  to  be  a  wiser  man. 
Still  a  partisan  Democrat,  be  is  not  so  obvious 
or  so  eager  for  battle  as  in  earlier  days. 

A  forthcoming  issue  of  bis  beautifully- 
Illustrated  conservation  yearboolc  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  It  features  flatteringly  ar- 
ranged quotations  not  only  from  Lyndon 
Johnson  but  from  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  conservation  leaders  on  Capitol 
BUi. 

He  has  worked  hard  on  his  congressional 
relaclons,  and  has  known  Just  where  to  con- 
centrate his  efforts. 

If  inspection  by  high  officials  would  novir- 
Ish  growth,  the  duck  farms  of  Stuttgart, 
Arkansas,  for  example,  would  produce  the 
fairest  fowl  anywhere.  They've  been  visited 
personally  by  Udall,  by  an  assistant  secretary 
and  repeatedly  by  Udall's  commissioner  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  The  deserving  ducks  are 
in  the  home  district  of  Chairman  Wilbur 
MUls,  D.,  Ark.,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  approved  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fxind. 

The  attention  to  legislative  chores  Is  one 
secret  of  Udall's  unexpected  success  with 
Lyndon  Johnson,  according  to  those  who 
know  both  men  well. 

"Stewart  was  the  only  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet who  had  come  from  Capitol  Hill,  and  he 
was  the  only  Westerner,"  explains  a  mutiial 
friend.  "He  and  Johnson  think  a  lot  alike. 
They  both  come  from  small  towns  in  arid 
country,  and  they  both  went  to  small  col- 
leges." 

In  1060,  tldall  had  cemented  his  friendship 
with  JFK  by  stealing  the  Arizona  delegation 
to  the  Democratic  convention  right  out  from 
imder  the  noses  of  the  confident  Johnson 
forces.  "Johnson  didn't  like  it,"  continued 
his  friend,  "but  he  admired  the  Job  that  was 
done  on  him.  He  knew  he'd  seen  a  pro  at 
work." 

Another  close  observer  says  that  "Johnson 
likes  to  slicker  them  up  on  Capitol  Hill.  And 
Stewart  Is  the  world's  best  sllcker-er." 

After  six  years  in  office,  UdaU  has  surpassed 
In  longevity  all  but  three  of  his  36  predeces- 
sors as  secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  these 
men  were  the  Cabinet  servants  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Pranltlin 
Roosevelt.  How  long  Udall  wlU  continue  is 
anybody's  guees. 

"Some  people  say  that  two  or  three  years 
in  an  Important  Job  is  enough,"  he  mused 
recently,  "but  it  took  me  two  or  three  years 
to  gain  a  grasp  of  the  problems.  This  is  a 
big  country.  The  longer  I've  been  in  office, 
the  more  momentiim  I've  been  able  to  build 
up.  I  have  felt  more  and  more  fulfilled  In 
the  Job. 

"My  wife  has  stuck  with  me,"  he  says  of 
the  b\iBy  years  behind  him.  "I've  bad  a 
strong  team  at  work  with  me,  and  strong 
support  from  two  presidents.  That's  why 
I've  stayed  around  this  long." 


WALTER  REED  AND  GENERAL 
MALLORY 

Ur.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooNrY]  may 
extend  hia  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  today  in  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
very  dedicated  and  capable  administrator 
of  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Brig.  Gen.  Philip  W.  Mallory. 

Recently,  I  have  had  a  number  of  oc- 


casions to  visit  Walter  Reed  Medical  Cen- 
ter, one  of  two  Army  medical  centers  in 
the  world  and  the  primary  facility  for 
caring  for  our  soldiers  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam. On  each  of  these  occasions  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  adminis- 
tration suid  operation  of  this  center  for 
healing  and  rehabilitation  of  our  cour- 
ageous young  men,  so  many  of  whom 
have  been  severely  maimed  in  the  brutal 
battles  which  go  on  in  southeast  Asia. 

At  Walter  Reed  I  have  visited  men 
from  my  own  congressional  district  who 
are  undergoing  treatment  of  their 
wounds.  One  of  these,  Spc.  Barry 
Schaffer,  of  Kunkletown,  Pa.,  is  a  triple 
amputee  who  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
center's  intensive  care  unit  for  treatment 
of  severe  shock.  Another  is  Pfc.  George 
B.  Senick,  of  Bethlehem  Township,  Pa., 
a  winner  of  the  Bronze  Star  with  "V" 
Device  for  exceptional  valor.  And  still 
another  is  Spc.  Stephen  Kave,  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  who  lost  his  left  leg  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  families  and  friends  of  these  young 
men,  like  myself,  have  been  very  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  sophisticated  care 
these  boys  are  receiving  in  this  1,500-bed 
general  hospital.  Some  of  the  most 
highly  trained  specialists  in  the  world 
are  at  work  there  to  speed  these  wounded 
along  the  road  to  recovery. 

To  support  the  enormous  task  of 
patient  care,  the  hospital  also  conducts 
research  and,  in  its  role  as  a  teaching 
hospital,  trains  medical  interns,  dieti- 
tians, physical  and  occupational  thera- 
pists, and  dental  interns.  Enlisted  per- 
sonnel receive  training  as  X-ray  techni- 
cians, neuropsychlatric  specialists,  op- 
erating room  technicians,  veterinary 
specialists,  and  laboratory  technicians. 

Overseeing  the  effective  and  efficient 
operation  of  these  and  many  more  ac- 
tivities is  General  Mallory,  a  personable 
Texan  who  has  been  engaged  in  military 
service  in  the  medical  field  since  1934. 
He  has  been  awarded  such  citations  and 
decorations  as  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Italian  Cross  of  Military 
Valor,  and  decorations  from  the  Brazil- 
ian and  Chilean  Governments. 

Walter  Reed  Medical  Center's  extraor- 
dinary facilities  and  its  fine  staff  make 
this  a  facility  which  is  providing  our 
men  in  uniform  the  best  care  available 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  doctors,  nurses,  corpsmen,  and 
civilian  personnel  know  these  young  men 
and  administer  to  their  needs  as  individ- 
uals having  personalities,  not  as  num- 
bered cases  which  simply  add  to  their 
workload.  The  interest  in  these  men 
which  every  staff  member  demonstrates 
dally  might  best  be  described  as  "tender, 
loving  care." 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  medical  center 
of  which  all  Americans  can  be  proud. 


INCREASE  IN  PAY  OP  UNIFORMED 

SERVICES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Department  of  De- 
fense legislative  recommendation  which 
implements  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions concerning  needed  adjustments  in 
compensation  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  as  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  on  Fed- 
eral pay  and  postal  rates  on  April  5, 1967. 

The  legislation  proposes  an  across-the- 
board  5.6  percent  increase  in  the  monthly 
basic  pay  of  our  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel effective  October  1,  1967. 

In  addition  to  this  general  increase  in 
uniformed  services  pay,  the  bill  will  make 
various  adjustments  in  the  level  of  pay- 
ments authorized  under  the  Dependent's 
Assistance  Act  for  the  families  of  our  en- 
listed personnel  in  the  lowest  pay  grades, 
that  is  El  to  E4  with  less  than  4  years  of 
military  service.  These  monthly  in- 
creases in  this  element  of  military  com- 
pensation will  average  approximately  9 
percent. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the  De- 
partment's recommendation  that  the  in- 
dividual senior  noncommissioned  officer 
in  each  of  the  military  services  l>e  paid 
an  additional  $150  per  month  more  than 
the  highest  enlisted  basic  pay  othenvise 
authorized.  This  specific  increase  In 
pay  is  designed  to  recognize  and  reward 
appropriately  the  additional  responsibili- 
ties placed  upon  the  enlisted  incumbents 
of  these  new  and  important  positions. 

I  am  advised  that  the  cost  of  this  in- 
crease in  uniformed  services  pay  for  the 
9-month  period  during  fiscal  year  1968 
will  be  $626  million.  This  is  a  substan- 
tial cost  but  one  which  is  completely  and 
fully  Justified. 

I  assure  you  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  take  speedy  action  on 
this  departmental  recommendation  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  work  its  will  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  very  near 
future. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  BILL 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  DANnsLs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  the  postal  revenue  bill 
recommended  yesterday  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuisKi] ,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  OtsEN],  in  sponsoring  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Postal  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1958,  to  the  effect  that  postal 
rates  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  required  to  produce  the  amount 
of  revenue  approximately  equal  to  the 
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cost  of  operating  the  Postal  Establish- 
ment, taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
attributable  to  public  service  features. 

The  increased  rates  under  this  pro- 
posal will  result  in  annual  additional 
revenue  of  over  $800  million.  After  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  public  service 
features,  the  revenue  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1968  is  expected  to  be  approximate- 
ly $600  million.  The  new  4*4-percent 
pay  increase  for  postal  employees  will 
cost  approximately  $200  million.  In  ad- 
dition, several  very  costly  objectives  have 
been  outlined  for  improvement  in  the 
postal  service.  I  need  only  list  a  few  of 
these,  such  as  improved  management, 
new  acquisition  and  modernization  of 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  an  increase 
In  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service 
system. 

All  in  all,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  doubt 
in  any  of  our  minds  that  a  postal  rate 
Increase  is  inevitable  at  this  time.  In 
general,  I  support  the  President's  pro- 
posal, but  I  luiow  from  past  experience 
that  during  the  course  of  the  extensive 
hearings  which  can  be  expected,  and  the 
markup  of  the  bill  by  our  committee, 
several  improvements  and  adjustments 
will  be  recommended  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  adopted  before  a  bill  is  brought 
back  here  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  for 
your  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Rates,  I  know  that 
this  proposal  will  receive  a  very  thor- 
ough review.  We  realize  it  will  require 
extensive  hearings  and  detailed  studies, 
as  does  any  legislative  proposal  having 
such  far-ranging  effects  on  the  patrons 
of  the  mail  and,  in  many  cases,  their 
economic  well-being.  My  ultimate  aim 
will  be  to  make  sure  that  each  class  of 
mail  will  be  paying  its  fair  share  of  the 
cost  when  we  finish  with  this  postal  rate 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  one  additional  point.  In  all  logic  and 
reason,  postal  employees'  pay,  retirement, 
life  insurance,  health  insurance,  uniform 
allowances,  and  all  other  fringe  benefits 
are  matters  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  postal  rate  adjustments.  They 
should  continue  to  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct. 

I  strongly  support  the  admonition  that 
"the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Pos- 
tal deficits  have  no  place  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  when  we  are  considering  em- 
ployee benefits,  but  we  all  know  that  they 
do.  It  is  my  hope  that  one  desirable  re- 
sult of  the  President's  postal  rate  pro- 
posal will  be  to  remove,  or  at  least  re- 
duce, this  impediment  in  connection  with 
our  consideration  this  year  of  Improved 
postal  employee  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  explanation  of  the 
postal  rate  bill  and  two  tables  follow: 

Explanation  of  Postal  Ratk  Bnj. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  increase  postal  rates.  He  has  recom- 
mended a  one-cent  increase  in  first-class  and 
air  mall  postage  and  increases  generaUy 
ranging  from  about  20  to  30  per  cent  for 
second-  and  third-class  mail,  controlled  cir- 
culation publications  and  for  the  educational 
m.itertals  category  of  fourth-class  mall. 

This  fiscal  year  the  Post  Office  Department 
expecte  a  deficit  of  about  $1.2  billion.  About 
half  of  that  deficit.  $600  million,  is  attributa- 
ble to  functions  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Congress  as  public  services. 


The  remaining  $600  million  is  the  postal 
deficit  and  under  the  Postal  Policy  Act  must 
be  considered  in  assessing  the  adequacy  of 
current  postal  rates.  The  Postal  Policy  Act 
calls  for  postal  revenues  to  be  "approximately 
equal"  to  operating  costs,  after  public  service 
losses  have  been  deducted  from  total  operat- 
ing costs. 

At  present,  first-class  mail  is  operating 
Just  above  the  break-even  point.  The  Postal 
Policy  Act  says  first-class  mail  should  i>ay 
all  its  costs  plus  an  additional  amount  rep- 
resenting the  fair  value  of  the  extraordinary 
and  preferential  services  it  receives.  To  meet 
this  requirement,  an  increase  in  first-class 
rates  is  needed. 

The  Department's  loss  this  year  on  the  de- 
livery of  regular  second-class  mail  (mainly 
mass-circulation  magazines,  newspapers  and 
business  publications)  is  estimated  at  $236 
million.  Revenues  from  this  class  of  mall 
now  pay  only  29  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  de- 
Uverlng  it.  Tike  increases  proposed  on  regu- 
lar second-class  mail  would  bring  cost  cover- 
age in  this  category  to  an  estimated  37  per 
cent.  The  Department's  loss  on  the  delivery 
of  regular  third-class  mail  (single-piece  and 
bulk-rate  commercial)  is  estimated  at  $309 
million.  Most  of  this  deficit  is  Inciured  in 
the  delivery  of  third-class  bulk  mall,  which  is 
mainly  advertising  matter.  Revenues  from 
regular  third-class  mall  now  cover  about  67 
per  cent  of  delivery  costs.  The  proposed  rate 
Increases  for  regular  third-class  mail,  along 
with  the  savings  in  operating  costs  the  De- 
partment expects  to  realize  from  the  manda- 
tory ZIP  Code  presorting  done  by  the  users 
of  third-class  bulk  mall,  are  expected  to 
raise  cost  coverage  on  regular  third-class 
mall  to  about  90  per  cent. 

The  proposed  rate  Increases  would  bring 
In  an  estimated  $706  million  in  additional 
postal  revenue  in  fiscal  year  1968,  with  $537 
mUllon  of  this  coming  from  first-class  and 
air  mall.  Once  all  the  proposed  Increases 
are  fully  effective,  they  are  expected  to  bring 
in  an  additional  $825  million  a  year  in  postal 
revenue,  including  $40  million  to  offset  the 
cost  of  public  service  categories  of  mall.  The 
new  rates  for  first-class,  air  mail,  single- 
piece  thlrd-claas  and  fourth-class  would  go 
into  effect  July  1,  1967.  The  increases  for 
second-class  and  controlled  circulation  pub- 
lications would  take  effect  in  three  annual 
stepe,  starting  January  1,  1968.  The  In- 
creases for  bulk-rate  third-class  would  go 
into  effect  January  1, 1968. 

The  additional  revenue  from  the  proposed 
rate  increase  would  permit  the  Department 
to  move  forward  with  the  most  ambitious 
modernization  program  in  the  history  of  the 
Postal  Service.  The  Department's  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  calls  for  a  sharp  acceleration  of 
efforts  to  refurbish  the  Postal  Service's 
physical  plant  and  to  develop  and  obtain 
high-speed  mail  processing  equipment.  Mod- 
ernization of  the  Postal  Service  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  cope  effectively  with  the  nation's 
tremendous  mall  volume,  which  is  now  equal 
to  the  mall  volxune  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  The  1968  postal  budget  includes 
more  than  $300  million  in  postal  moderniza- 
tion expenditures,  high-lighted  by  a  40.2  per 
cent  increase  in  spending  for  research  and 
engineering  and  a  boost  of  46.9  per  cent  In 
funds  for  plant  and  equipmet. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  major 
changes  in  postal  rates  and  regulations  pro- 
posed in  the  bUl. 

fibst-class  and  aib  MAn. 

An  Increase  from  5  to  6  cents  per  ounce 
for  first-class  mail  not  in  excess  of  12  ounces. 

An  increase  from  4  to  6  cents  for  drop 
letters  and  for  first-class  post  and  postal 
cards.  (A  drop  letter  is  a  letter  dropped  off 
at  the  post  office  by  the  sender  and  picked 
up  by  the  addressee  at  the  same  poet  office. 
Drop  letters  are  used  in  riiral  areas  where 
mail  delivery  service  is  not  avaUable.) 

An  increase  from  8  to  9  cents  per  ounce  for 
air  mail  not  in  excess  of  8  ounces. 


An  Increase  from  6  to  7  cents  In  air  mall 
cards. 

All  first-class  mall  over  12  ounces  and  all 
air  mail  over  8  ounces  would  be  placed  In  a 
single  category.  A  flat  rate  of  75  cents  would 
be  charged  for  all  matter  in  this  category 
up  to  one  pound.  For  aU  matter  weighing 
more  than  one  pound,  the  present  air  parcel 
post  rates  would  continue  to  apply  except 
that  the  postage  on  matter  weighing  between 
1  and  5  pounds  would  change  at  half-pound 
intervals  rather  than  one  pound  Intervals. 
This  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  postage 
on  some  parcels.  All  mail  subject  to  this 
single  rate  schedule  could  be  handled  and 
delivered  on  an  expedited  service  basis.  This 
approach  reflects  the  priority  mail  principle 
and  is  a  step  towMd  the  Department's  ulti- 
mate goal  of  establishing  a  single  class  of 
priority  mail. 

All  changes  In  flrst-class  and  air  mail  ratea 
would  be  effective  July  1,  1967. 

SIZK  AND  SHAPE  STANDARDS 

The  bill  would  impose  a  surcharge  on  cer- 
tain types  of  mail  which  do  not  meet 
specifled  size  and  shape  standards.  The  sur- 
charge would  be  imposed  on  non-standard 
flrst-class  and  air  mail  weighing  not  more 
than  2  ounces,  on  matter  weighing  not  more 
than  4  ounces  mailed  at  the  third-class  single 
piece  rate,  and  on  all  non-standard  pieces 
subject  to  third-class  bulk  minimum  piece 
rates.  The  surcharge  would  not  take  effect 
until  after  July  1,  1969.  The  pxirpose  of  the 
surcharge  is  not  to  raise  additional  revenue, 
but  to  discourage  the  use  of  envelopes  and 
other  mail  pieces  that  caimot  be  readily 
handled  by  postal  machinery  or  create  other 
processing  or  delivery  problems. 

The  surcharge  would  be  imposed  on  mail 
which  has  size  dimensions  greater  than  5% 
inches  wide,  11  Vj  inches  long,  non-uniform 
thickness  or  thickness  which  exceed  Vn  inch, 
or  ratio  of  width  to  length  of  less  than  1  to 
1.414. 

On  flrst-class  and  air  mall,  the  surcharge 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  postage  for  a 
one-ounce  letter — 6  cents  and  9  cents,  re- 
spectively, under  the  proposed  rates.  Non- 
standard third-class  matter  up  to  4  ounces 
mailed  at  the  single-piece  rate  would  be  sub- 
ject to  minimum  postage  of  10  cents.  On 
regular  third-class  bulk-rate  maU  the  sur- 
charge would  be  .6  cent  per  piece  and  for 
non-profit  third-class  bulk  maU  .3  cent  per 
piece. 

Quantity  mailings  of  samples,  subject  to 
single-piece  rates  and  prepared  for  maUlng 
as  directed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  higher  minimum  rate 
for  non-standard-size  pieces. 

The  surcharge  would  not  be  imposed  on 
mail  that  exceeds  the  size  limits  if  the  Post- 
master Genersa  finds  it  can  be  readUy 
handled  by  the  Department. 

REGULAR  RATE  SECOND-CLASS   MAO.  OUTSmX 
COUNTY    OF    PUBLICATION 

An  increase  from  2Z  to  3.4  cents  per 
iwund — phased  in  three  annvial  steps— on 
editorial  or  non-advertising  matter.  The 
rate  would  go  to  3  cents  January  1,  1968,  to 

3.2  cents  January  I,  1969,  and  to  8.4  cents 
January  1, 1970. 

An  Increase  in  the  per -pound  zone  rates 
on  advertising  matter.  At  present,  the  rates 
on  the  advertising  portion  of  regular  sec- 
ond-class maU  range  from  4.2  to  14  cents 
I>er  pound,  depending  on  how  far  the  pub- 
lication is  mailed.  The  rates  would  be  raised 
to  5.1  to  17  cents  per  pound,  phased  In  three 
annual  steps  beginning  January  1,  1968.  The 
rate  range  would  go  to  4.5  to  16  cents  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  to  4.8  to  16  cents  January  1, 
1969,  and  to  6.1  to  17  cents  Jtmuary  l,  1970. 

An  increase  from  1  to  1.3  cents  In  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  piece.  The  minimum  charge 
per  piece  would  go  to  1.1  cents  January  1, 
1968,  to  1.2  cents  January  1,  1969.  and  to 

1.3  cents  January  1, 1970. 

At  present,  the  minimum  charge  per  piece 
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tar  publications  which  mall  fewer  than  6,000 
copies  per  Issue  outside  the  county  of  pub- 
lication Is  .6  cent.  This  woxild  be  increased 
to  .6  cent  January  1,  1968,  .7  cent  January  1, 
1969.  and  .8  cent  January  1, 1970. 

.The  present  minimum  charge  of  %  of  a 
cent  for  any  Issue  of  a  publication  which  does 
not  carry  more  than  5  per  cent  advertising 
would  be  discontinued.  Issues  of  a  publica- 
tion which  do  not  carry  more  than  5  per  cent 
advertising  would  be  subject  to  the  regular 
minimum  per  piece  charge  shown  above. 

Special  local  rates  for  mailings  at  addi- 
tional entry  points  would  be  eliminated. 
Under  present  regulations,  publications  Is- 
sued more  often  than  once  a  week  pay  a  flat 
rate  of  1  cent  per  copy  for  local  delivery  by 
city  carriers  from  the  Poet  OfBce  where  they 
are  entered  for  mailing.  Publications  Issued 
less  often  than  once  a  week  pay  1  cent  per 
copy  If  they  weigh  2  ounces  or  less,  and  a  flat 
2  cents  If  they  weigh  more,  for  local  delivery 
by  city  carriers  from  the  office  of  mailing. 
These  special  local  delivery  rates  apply  at 
every  Post  Office  where  the  publication  Is 
entered  for  mailing,  even  at  Post  Offices  out- 
side the  actual  county  of  publication.  Mail- 
ings at  Post  Offices  outside  the  county  of 
publication  are  called  additional  entry  points. 
A  number  of  mass-circulation  magazines 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  rate  "loophole" 
by  shipping  their  publications  to  major  cities 
outside  the  county  of  publication,  entering 
the  publication  for  mailing  In  these  cities, 
and  receiving  the  special  reduced  local  deliv- 
ery rate.  The  Department  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  siu-.vey  of  mailing  patterns  of  20 
major  non-weekly  magazines  which  employ 
additional  entry  points  and  are  now  subject 
to  the  si>eclal  l-cent  and  2-cent  per  copy 
rates  at  such  points.  The  results  indicate 
a  loss  of  $1  million  a  year  In  postal  revenue, 
representing  the  difference  between  the  pyost- 
age  for  the  local  deliveries  at  the  additional 
entry  points  and  the  postage  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  if  the  publications  were 
charged  the  regular  zone  rates.  The  bill 
would  eliminate  the  special  local  delivery 
rates  for  publications  mailed  at  additional 
points  of  entry.  The  special  rates  would 
continue  to  apply  to  local  delivery  from  the 
Post  Office  of  entry  in  the  county  of  publica- 
tion. 

WTTHIN-COUNTY    SBCOND-CLASS    MAIL 

An  Increase  from  l',4  to  1.5  cents  per 
pound,  phased  In  three  annual  steps,  for 
delivery  of  second-class  mall  within  the 
county  of  publication.  The  rates  would  go  to 
1.3  cents  January  1,  1968,  to  1.4  cents  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  and  to  1.5  cents  January  1,  1970. 

An  Increase  from  %  to  .2  cent  In  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  piece  on  second-class  mall 
delivered  within  the  county  of  publication, 
effective  January  1,  1968. 

The  present  per-copy  rates  (1  and  2  cents) 
for  certain  publications  delivered  within  the 
coTinty  of  publication  would  be  retained. 
(See  fourth  paragraph  on  Page  4). 

CI.ASSaOOM    PUBLICATIONS     SBCOND-CLABS     MAIL 

These  rates  would  be  60  per  cent  of  the 
proposed  higher  rates  for  outslde-the-county 
delivery  of  regiilar  second-class  publications, 
in  keeping  with  the  principle  adopted  by 
Congress  In  1962. 

This  category  of  mail  is  comprised  primari- 
ly of  Sunday  school  Journals  and  special 
scholastic  publications  for  classroom  use. 

TXANSIENT  SECOND-CLASS   MAIL 

An  Increase  from  4  to  5  cents  for  the  flrst 
2  ounces.  The  present  rate  of  1  cent  for  each 
additional  ounce  would  be  retained. 

This  category  of  mail  Includes  publlcatloiu 
mailed  by  individuals  and  sample  copies 
mailed  by  publishers  in  excess  of  the  limit 
prescribed  by  postal  laws. 

NONPBOnr    SXCONO-CLASS    MAIL 

At  present  a  flat  rate  of  1.8  cents  a  pound, 
with   a  minimum  of   H   c^Qt  per  piece.  Is 


charged  for  non-profit  second-class  mall 
(publications  of  religious,  educational,  fra- 
ternal, scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural, 
labor,  veterans  organizations) .  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  editorial  and  advertis- 
ing content.  The  bill  would  for  the  first 
time  set  a  higher  rate  for  advertising  content 
in  these  publications,  following  the  principle 
now  used  for  commercial  second-class  pub- 
lications. 

Starting  January  1,  1968,  the  new  rates  for 
non-profit  publications  would  range  from  1.9 
to  2.1  cents  per  pound,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  advertising.  Starting  January  1, 
1969,  the  rate  range  would  be  2  to  2.6  cents 
and  starting  January  1,  1970,  the  rate  range 
would  be  2.1  to  2.8  cents  per  pound.  The 
rate  for  non-profit  publications  would  be 
the  same  regardless  of  how  far  they  are 
mailed,  as  Is  now  the  case. 

The  mlnlmiun  per  piece  rate  on  non-profit 
publications  would  be  raised  from  V^  cent 
to  .2  cent  January  1,  1968. 

CONTBOLLED    CIKCULATION    PtTBLICATIONS 

An  Increase  from  13.6  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
phased  in  three  annual  steps.  The  rate 
would  go  to  14  cents  January  1,  1968,  to  14.5 
cents  January  1.  1969,  and  to  15  cents  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970.  This  Increase  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  proposed  raise  for  second-class  pub- 
lications having  characteristics  similar  to 
controlled  circulation  publications  shipped 
at  the  pound  rate. 

An  increase  from  1  to  3.8  cents  in  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  piece,  phased  In  three  an- 
nual steps.  The  rate  would  go  to  1.9  cents 
per  piece  January  1,  1968.  to  2.9  cents  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969,  and  to  3.8  cents  January  1,  1970. 
This  would  raise  the  minimum  charge  for 
controlled  circulation  publications  to  the 
same  level  as  the  propKxed  minimum  for 
third-class  bulk  rate  matter.  Many  con- 
trolled Circulation  publications  mailed  at 
the  minimum  rate  are  shopper  guides.  Many 
shopper  guides  formerly  mailed  as  third-class 
matter  changed  their  format,  and  added  a 
minimum  of  editorial  content.  In  order  to 
qualify  as  controlled  circulation  publications 
and  receive  the  lower  minimum  rate  charged 
for  this  category  of  mall.  By  making  the 
minimum  for  controlled  circulation  publica- 
tions equal  to  the  third-class  minimum,  this 
rate  "loophole"  would  be  closed. 

Controlled  circulation  publications  are  pri- 
marily trade,  technical  and  Industrial  Jour- 
nals and  shopper  guides.  They  are  mainly 
free  circulation  publications  which  are  not 
eligible  for  second-class  rates. 

SINGLE-PIECE    THIRD-CLASS    MAIL 

An  increase  from  4  to  5  cents  for  the  flrst 
two  ounces,  effective  July  1,  1967.  The 
present  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce  would  remain  the  same. 

An  Increase  from  6  cents  for  each  2  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof  to  14  cents  for  the  flrst 
two  ounces  and  7  cents  for  each  additional 
2  ounces  for  keys,  Identlflcatlon  cards  or  tags 
or  similar  Identlflcatlon  devices,  and  credit 
cards,  effective  July  1,  1967.  This  Increase  la 
In  keeping  with  the  principle  of  setting 
higher  rates  for  matter  of  unusual  size  or 
shape.  Keys,  Identlflcatlon  devices  and 
credit  cards  require  special  attention  and 
handling.  The  postage  must  be  collected 
from  the  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered. 

BT7LX      RATE      RKCULAB      THISD-CLASS      MAIL 

An  increase  from  2%  to  3.8  cents  in  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968 

An  Increase  from  12  to  16  cents  per  pound 
for  books,  catalogs,  seeds  and  plants,  and 
from  18  to  22  cents  a  pound  for  other  matter, 
effective  January  1,  1068. 

BULK    RATI    NONPROFIT    THOO-CLASS    MAIL 

An  increase  from  1>4  to  1.9  cents  in  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece,  effective  January 
1,  1968. 

An  Increase  from  6  to  8  cents  p>er  pound 


for  books,  catalogs,  seeds  and  plants,  and 
from  9  to  11  cents  a  pound  for  other  matter, 
effective  January  1, 1968. 

The  proposed  Increase  for  non-profit  third- 
class  mail  would  make  the  rates  for  this 
category  of  mall  50  per  cent  of  the  proposed 
rates  for  regular  third-class  bulk  mall.  This 
would  be  a  return  to  the  pricing  ratio  In 
effect  from  1959  to  1962. 

SPECIAL     HANDLING    ON    THIRD-CLASS    MAIL 

Special  handling  would  be  extended  to 
cover  third-class  mall.  At  present,  special 
handling  is  available  only  for  fourth-class 
mall.  This  will  correct  an  Inequity  which 
resulted  from  a  1968  law  transferring  par- 
cels weighing  between  8  and  16  ounces  from 
fourth-  to  third-class  mall.  At  that  time 
no  provision  was  made  for  allowing  special 
handling  service  on  the  8-to-16  ounce  par- 
eels  transferred  from  fourth-  to  third-class 
mall.  Since  then,  parcels  weighing  under 
16  ovmces  have  been  ineligible  for  special 
handling  and  this  has  resulted  In  complaints 
from  postal  patrons. 

MERCHANDISE   SAMPLES 

Merchandise  samples  that  do  not  meet 
speclfled  size  and  shape  standards  (see  Page 
3)  no  longer  could  be  mailed  at  third-class 
bulk  rates.  Effective  January  1,  1968,  they 
would  have  to  be  mailed  at  the  third-class 
single  piece  rate.  The  proposed  third-class 
single  piece  rate  is  6  cents  for  the  flrst  two 
ounces  and  2  cents  for  each  additional  ounce, 
as  compared  to  the  proposed  bulk  rate  of 
22  cents  a  pound,  with  a  minimum  charge 
per  piece  of  3.8  cents.  Also,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  require 
that  non-standard  merchandise  samples 
mailed  third-class  In  substantlcd  quantities 
be  addressed  and  prepared  for  mailing  In  a 
manner  specified  by  him.  This  would  per- 
mit the  Department  to  require  addressing 
and  preparation  that  would  facilitate  the 
handling  and  delivery  of  non-standard  mer- 
chandise samples. 

Cost  coverage  by  classes  of  mail 
[In  percent] 


Cost  coverace 

.Mall  cliisslflcntlon 

Current ' 

After 

proposed 

rates ■ 

l«t  rIsiM 

103.0 

12J.J 

.\irmall: 

Ix-ttors  and  cards 

I'arci'l  post 

IftV  3 
174.5 

118.5 
1».S 

Total,  nirmail.    

121.3 

IS.I 

2d  class: 

In  county 

13.1 

7.0 
18.3 
29.3 
B2.1 

15.2 

Nonprofit 

Classroom 

8.8 
23.8 

Reculor 

Traii.ilent 

3K.2 

loao 

Total,  2d  class 

Controlled  ctrculRtton.     .     .. 

23.3 
57.9 

28.4 
73.1 

3d  class: 

Slnjrlc  piece  rate... 

80.2 
61.2 
27.0 

ioa« 

Bulk-rate  reeular 

m.2 

Bulk-riUe  nonprofit 

40.7 

Totnl.  3d  class 

«2.B 

SOS 

4th  class: 

1'arcel.s  and  c-atalofn  » 

Special-rate.  4lh  class 

97.3 
42.4 

97.8 
51.1 

Total,  41  hcliiss 

Government  mall    

89.  B 
10R.2 

ga4 

91.1 
124.* 

International  mall  • 

1003 

Tutal  all  mall  and  serv- 
ices  

83.1 

95.4 

'  Fiscal  year  1966  a<l]usted  for  knowTi  revenue  and 
cost  chaiiues.  Before  public  service  allowances  an 
subtracted  from  costs. 

>  Rates  sot  administratively  by  Postmaster  Oeneril. 
International  rate  changes  elToctlve  May  1,  19f<7, 
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Summary  of  proposed  rate  changes 
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Mail  class 


1st  class: 
Letters. 
Cards.. 


Total. 


Airmail: 
Letters. 
Cards.. 
Parcels.. 


Definition 


Messages,  bills,  checks,  etc 

Utility  bills,  Government,  and  picture  cards. I'l 


4 


Mess  Res,  checks,  etc 

Oovernment  and  picture  cards. 
Ist  class  and  airmail  parcels 


Total . 

2d  class: 
Regular. 


Nonprofit. 


Classroom.. 
In  county... 


Transient. 


Total. 


3d  class: 

Single  piece. 


Bulk,  regular 

Bulk,  nonproQt. 


t- 


Mainly  mass  circulation  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  business  publications.  Rural  papers  de- 
livered outside  home  counties. 

Publications  of  religious,  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropk:,  agricultural,  labor,  veterans', 
and  traternaJ  organlMitlons. 

Scholastic  newspapers  for  classroom  use 

Rural  papers  delivered  In  the  counties  of  pubilwt- 
flon. 

Publications  mailed  by  Individuals 


1968 
revenues 
(esti- 
mated) 


Mmumt 

$2,526.9 
92.2 


Major  rate  changes 


Now 


Proposed 


Net  gain 
(1968 

volume 
basis) 


6  cents  per  ounce. 
4  cents  each 


225.0 
2.0 

107.8 


8  cents  per  ounce 

6  cents  each _ 

1st  class  and  tone  rates. 


Total ... 

Controlle<l  circulation.. 


4tli  class:  Educational 
materials. 


Oovernment  mail. 


Total  reveime 
gains. 


Greeting  cards,  small  parcels,  printed  matter 

booklets,  aad  catalogs. 
Circulars,  newsletters,  shopper  guides,  small 
catalogs,  seeds,  merchandise  samples,  and 
coupons. 
Fundraising  appeals,  institutional  newsletters, 
reports,  booklets,  and  meeting  notices. 

Trade,  technical,  or  liidustrial  piibiications. 
Some  shoppsr-guide  newspapers. 

Book  and  record  clubs  are  main  users.  Special 
rates  for  libmrles.  schools,  and  other  mstitu- 
tions. 


110.9 


7.9 


1.8 
9.3 

&.0 


Fronked  and  penalty  mall 


tt- 


209.3 
49S.7 

43.4 


Nonadvertising:  2.8  cents   per 

pound. 
Advertising:  4.2  to  14  cents  per 

pound. 

Minimum:   l  cent  per  piece 

1.8  cent  per  pound;  H  cent  mml- 

mum. 

80  percent  of  regular  rates . 

Mainly  m  cents  per  pound;  H 

cent  minimum. 
4  cents  1st  2  ounces;  1  cent  each 

additional  oimce. 


6  cents  per  ounce  ■ . 
6  cents  each 


9  cents  per  oimoe  '. 

7  cents  each 

0) 


Nonadvertising:  3.4 cents... 
Advertising:  6.1  to  17  cents.. 


MaUtnt 

$494.3 
23.0 


Pei^ 

cent 
increase 


«H7.3 


28.1 

.3 

-9.2 


«19.2 


24.3 


59.8 


153.6 


4  cents  1st  2  ounces;  2  cents  each 
additional  ounce. 

Minimum:  2J<  cents...     

12  and  18  cents  per  pound. 


Minimum:  1)^  cents 

6  and  9  cents  per  pound. 


13H  cents  per  pound;  minimuni 
1  cent. 

General:  10  cents  1st  pound;  5 
cents  each  additional  pound. 

Library:  4  cents  1st  pound;  I 
cent  each  additional  pound. 
Applicable  class  nites 


Minimum:  I.3oent8 

2.1  to  2.8  cents  per  pound;  0.2  cent 
minimum, 

Same  relationship 

1.6  cent  per  pound;  0.2  cent  mto- 

Imum. 
5  cents  Ist  2  ounces;  1  cent  each 

additional  ounce. 


5  cents  1st  2  ounces;  2  cents  each 
additional  ounce. 

Minimum:  3.8  cents 

16  and  22  cents  per  pound 


Mnimum:  1.9  cents 

8  and  11  cents  per  pound. 


28.0 
2.2 


.4 

•2.0 


» 
25 


13 
17 

-9 


23 

27 


24 
22 


sai 


15  cents  per  poimd;  minimum 
3.8  cents. 

General:  16  cents  1st  2  pounds;  6 
cents  each  additional  pound. 

Library:  8  cents  1st  2  pounds;  3 

cents  each  additional  pound. 
Applicable  class  rates 


34.9 
154.1 

21.8 


'210.8 
&4 


12.3 


28.8 


824.9 


17 
31 

60 


21 


19 


J  P^'^lf.S  KhZIle'  '^""^  "^^  '"™'^' "'"  '  °""^  *°"'<1  ^  ^''J**' »»  "  =""«'«        '  Includ^  $1,000,000  of  new  revenues  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  "per^opy" 
^•^Do«not  Uiclude  revenue  gai.u.  from  additional  postage  charges  for  nonsUndard  additional  entry  points. 


EDUCATIONAL   MATEKIALS  FOUKTH-CLASS   MAIL 

An  Increase  from  10  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound 
to  16  cents  for  the  flrst  two  pounds  and  6 
cents  for  each  additional  pound  for  books, 
recordings,  fllms  and  similar  educational 
materials,  effective  July  1,  1967. 

An  Increase  from  4  cents  for  the  flrst 
pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound 
to  8  centa  for  the  flrst  two  pounds  and  3 
cents  for  each  additional  pound  for  mailings 
subject  to  the  library  rate,  effective  Jiily 
1,  1967. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  require  mailers  of  1,000  or  more 
pieces  under  fourth-class  educational  rates 
to  prepare  their  mall  in  a  manner  directed 
by  him. 


OVERCHARGE :  HOW  ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES  EXPLOIT  AND  MISLEAD 
THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  National  Press  Club  lunch- 


eon today  was  my  Senate  collrague,  Lee 
Metcalp.  His  speech,  entitled  "Over- 
charge: How  the  Electric  Utilities  Ex- 
ploit and  Mislead  the  Public"  is  a  timely 
presentation  of  an  issue  of  interest  and 
concern  to  everyone  in  America.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Met- 
calf's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  CoNCRESsiONAL  RECORD,  as  foUowsi 
Overcharge — How  Electric  UTn-rriES  Exploit 
AND  Mislead  the  Public 
(Address  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalt) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  an 
Important  public  policy  Issue  before  such  a 
large  and  distinguished  segment  of  the  press. 

This  forum  will  provide  almost  as  much 
exposure  as  a  reprint  In  Reader's  Digest. 

If  Reader's  Digest  condenses  "Overcharge" 
let's  have  lunch  again — on  me. 

Perhaps  we  should  start  with  a  few  funda- 
mentals about  our  Nation's  largest  Industry, 
electric  power. 

Each  of  us  living  In  this  area  buys  his  elec- 
tricity from  a  large  investor-owned  utility. 
Some    two    hundred    large    Investor-owned 

utilities — I  prefer  the  abbreviation,  I.O.U.'s 

serve  eighty  per  cent  of  the  customers  In  this 
country.  The  other  twenty  per  cent  are 
served  by  customer-owned  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, by  public  utility  districts,  or  by 
city-owned  systems,  such  as  those  In  Los  An- 
geles, Seattle  and  Jacksonville. 

The  Federal  government  does  not  retail 
electricity.     It  generates  about  one  eighth 


of  this  country's  power,  and  sells  It  at  whole- 
sale to  the  other  power  systems,  to  indus- 
trial customers  and  to  some  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Three  fourths  of  the  Nation's  power  is  gen- 
erated by  the  investor-owned  utilities. 

The  cost  of  generating  power  has  been 
running  between  four  and  flve  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour.  Last  year  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  contracted  with  General 
Electric  for  two  nuclear  reactors  which  will 
generate  power  for  two  point  thirty  seven 
mills,  about  half  present  costs.  Nuclear 
power  Is  coming  on  fast.  Its  economiee,  and 
the  economies  possible  in  the  large  coal- 
flred  plants,  are  pushing  the  coet  of  genera- 
tion down  sharply. 

The  electricity  produced  by  the  various 
power  systems  Is  frequently  pooled,  inter- 
connected and  exchanged.  Rural  electric 
cooperatives  buy  about  as  much  power  from 
the  I.O.U.'s  as  they  buy  from  Uncle  Sam. 
Uncle  Sam  sells  twice  as  much  power  to  pri- 
vate companies — industries  and  utilities — as 
he  does  to  cooperatives. 

Some  of  us  remember  how  lights  used  to 
dim  during  periods  of  peak  use.  or  brighten 
when  another  boiler  at  the  light  plant  was 
stoked  up.  Nowadays,  as  demand  increases, 
a  computer  flicks  a  switch  that  brings  In 
needed  power,  perhaps  over  a  long-distance 
transmission  line  from  another  time  zone 
or  another  climate.  Because  of  long-dis- 
tance transmission,  costly  standby  plants  to 
meet  dally  and  seasonal  peak  loads  are  no 
longer  necessary. 
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On  the  seventh  of  February,  this  year — 
an  historic  day  In  the  history  ol  electricity — 
ninety  four  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  and  parts  of  Canada  were 
brought  into  one  giant  system,  when  a 
breaker  was  closed  at  Yellowtall  Dam  in 
Montana.  Electricity  from  Bonneville  Power 
«Admlnlstratlon  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  was 
synchronized  with  that  of  Consolidated 
Bdlson  in  New  York.  The  tie  held.  The 
engineers  had  succeeded  In  their  task  of 
forming  a  giant  national  grid. 

Last  month  Doctor  Seaborg,  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  came  to  our 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions for  an  exciting  dlsciisslon  of  the  role 
that  technology  Is  playing  In  reducing  the 
costs  of  electricity.  Truly  a  golden  age  of 
giant  power  Is  upon  us.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  reported  that  possible  sav- 
ings of  as  much  as  eleven  billion  dollars  In 
the  annual  electric  bill  are  feasible  by  nine- 
teen eighty.  The  question  is.  who  Is  going  to 
get  that  eleven  bllUon  dollars  a  year?  Will  It 
go  to  the  consumers,  or  stay  with  the  util- 
ities? 

The  answer  at  this  point  is  that  most  of 
It  will  be  added  to  the  overflowing  coffers  of 
the  utilities  unless  some  changes  are  made. 

In  stark  contrast  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  engineers,  who  have  made  possi- 
ble the  great  economies  In  generation  and 
transmission,  the  regulation  of  rates  charged 
for  electricity  is  as  outmoded  as  an  old 
Aladdin  kerosene  lamp. 

The  minority  of  consumers — the  twenty 
percent — who  purchase  their  electricity  from 
cooperatives  or  city-owned  systems — are  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest  of  us.  The  people 
who  own  and  manage  the  cooperative  and 
municipal  systems  are  also  the  cxistomers. 
As  consumers,  they  want  as  much  electricity 
as  possible  for  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Customer  control  thus  substitutes  for  the 
competition  that  cannot  apply.  In  the  usual 
sense,  among  any  one  utility's  captive  cus- 
tomers. 

The  average  residential  rates  charged  cus- 
tomers of  city-owned  systems  are  only  three- 
fifths  as  much  as  the  rates  charged  by  the 
I.O.U.'s,  Both  the  Investor-owned  and  mu- 
nicipal systems  put  about  ten  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  their  revenue  Into  state  and  local 
taxes  or  In  lieu  of  tax  payments.  The  In- 
vestor-owned systems  collect  an  additional 
sum — about  one  eighth  of  their  revenue — for 
federal  taxes.  Thus  despite  the  federal  tax 
differential,  the  dty-owned  systems  have  a 
much  better  rate  record  than   the  I.O.n.s. 

Even  the  rural  electric  cooperatives,  which 
cover  sparsely-settled  areas,  have,  on  the 
average,  cheaper  rates  than  the  I.O.U.S. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is  the  large  in- 
vestment which  the  private  companies  have 
In  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  co- 
ops have  proportionately  heavier  Investment 
In  distribution  lines.  The  stock  reply  of  the 
I.O.Uj  to  the  rate  differential  is:  "That's 
because  those  co-opw  get  two  per  cent  loans 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion." That  Is  not  to  the  point.  Desolte 
the  cheap  money  sometimes  available  from 
RBA — and  It  Isn't  always  available — the  co- 
ope  have  to  pay  out  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  revenue  for  Interest  than  the  I.O.Uj  do. 
The  Investor-owned  utilities,  because  of  the 
density  of  the  areas  they  serve  receive  fifteen 
times  as  much  money  per  mile  of  line  as 
the  co-ops  do.  So  the  I.O.T7.8  Interest  charges 
are  relatively  light.  The  I.O.U.8  simply 
collect  and  keep  more  money  than  they  need. 

One  other  point — which  you  never  read  in 
the  advertisements  sponsored  by  the  electric 
company  people — the  folks  at  your  local 
I.O.U. — is  that  REA  loans  money  to  them  too. 
They  get  two  per  cent  loans  from  REA,  on 
the  same  basis  as  co-ops  do.  They  have  to 
agree,  as  co-ops  do,  to  provide  area-wide  serv- 
ice, to  obtain  a  two  per  cent  loan. 

The  I.O.tT.s  do  not  borrow  much  of  that 
REA  money  now.    They  have  discovered  that 


It  la  less  profitable  to  provide  service  on  an 
area-wide  basis,  with  two  per  cent  money, 
than  to  serve  more  populous  territory 
selectively  with  money  that  carries  higher 
Interest  charges,  mixed  generously  with  In- 
ternally generated  funds.  Internal  genera- 
tion is  the  socially  acceptable  phrase  for 
retained  overcharges. 

Now  what  about  the  eighty  per  cent  of 
us  who  buy  our  electricity  from  PEPCO, 
VEPCO,  Con  Ed  and  the  other  large  In- 
vestor-owned utiUtles? 

In  our  case,  we  are  usually  regulated  by 
the  utilities  themselves,  working  through 
public  service  commissions. 

I  know  we  were  taught  in  school,  and  we 
even  read  today  In  Department  of  Com- 
merce pamphlets,  as  well  as  utility  advertise- 
ments, that  everything  is  hunky-dory  be- 
cause the  companies  are  regulated.  It 
doesn't  work  that  way.  though. 

These  commissions  do  not  have  the  staff, 
the  competence,  or  In  some  cases  the  desire, 
to  see  to  It  that  the  tremendous  savings  made 
possible  by  large,  efficient  plants.  Federally- 
financed  nuclear  research  and  the  private- 
public  transmission  network  are  passed  on 
to  the  consumers.  State  legislatures  have 
given  these  commissions  responsibilities  cov- 
ering hundreds.  In  some  cases  thousands,  of 
companies.  The  commissions  are  handi- 
capped by  state  laws  designed  for  and  by  the 
electric  company  people,  from  the  Illinois 
statutes  suggested  by  Samuel  Insull  to  the 
Iowa  statute  Initiated  by  utilities  In  that 
state  four  years  ago. 

The  Virginia  commission  boasts  of  Its  clean 
docket,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
there  has  been  no  VEPCO  rate  case  since 
nineteen  fifty  three,  when  the  company 
sought  and  obtained  a  rate  Increase.  Since 
then  VEPCO's  earnings  per  share  of  stock 
almost  tripled.  Market  value  of  VEPCO 
stock  more  than  quadrupled.  The  cost-price 
spread,  the  difference  between  expenses  and 
revenue,  rose  from  sixty  five  million  dollars 
in  nineteen  fifty  six  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  In  nineteen  sixty  six. 
Yet,  during  the  past  fourteen  years  VEPCO's 
three  quarters  of  a  million  residential 
customers  became  eligible  for  reductions 
amounting  only  to  a  few  cents  a  month. 

VEPCO  does  not  overcharge  Its  cxistomera 
as  much  as  numerous  utilities  do  In  Florida 
and  Texas,  or  In  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Louisiana.  And  even  in  Michigan,  where 
Detroit  Edison's  Ingenious  board  chairman. 
Walker  Clsler,  handed  the  bill  for  hU  white 
elephant  nuclear  plant  to  the  companies' 
customers  and  the  Nation's  taxpayers  while 
boosting  Edison's  profits  to  truly  handsome 
levels. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  stake  which 
the  federal  taxpayer  has  In  those  states  juat 
mentioned.  The  biggest  electricity  bill  In 
the  country  Is  Uncle  Sam's.  Virginia,  Flor- 
ida and  Texas  contain  multlbllUon  dollar 
defense  and  space  installations. 

The  overcharge  In  the  electricity  bill 
means  less  bang  for  the  buck  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  means  cutting  corners 
elsewhere,  or  stretching  out  a  program,  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. And  as  a  Pennsylvania  school 
superintendent  told  me  recently,  following 
his  doctoral  research  on  utility  overcharges 
in  his  state,  it  means  up  to  two  and  a  half 
dollars  per  student  that  Is  taken  from  the 
education  budget  each  year  and  put  Into 
the  excess  profits  of  the  power  companies. 

By  the  term  overcharge  I  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  what  a  utility  actually 
earns  and  what  It  would  earn  with  a  six 
per  cent  rate  of  return  on  an  original  cost 
rate  base.  Let  me  elaborate  briefly.  Utili- 
ties are  allowed  to  earn  a  percentage  of  their 
Investment,  or  rate  base.  Six  per  cent  has 
long  been  held  to  be  adequate  to  operate 
successfully  and  attract  capital.  Bonds  and 
preferred  stock  are  the  principal  capital  of 
most  utilities  and  carrying  charges  on  them 


are  less  than  six  per  cent — in  some  cases 
less  than  four  per  cent.  Thus  after  serv- 
icing debt  and  preferred  stock  with  tha 
funds  provided  by  a  six  per  cent  rate  of 
return,  a  utility  ordinarily  has  enough  left 
over  to  provide  a  return  of  nine  per  cent 
or  more  on  its  common  stock. 

The  overcharge  accumulates  because for 

one  reason — rates  are  set  on  the  basis  of 
prospective  revenue  and  expenses.  Some- 
how, despite  their  batteries  of  accountants, 
lawyers  and  statisticians,  utilities  frequently 
overestimate  their  expenses  and  under- 
estimate their  revenues.  After  a  few  years 
someone  notices  that  revenue  has  exceeded 
expectations,  or  that  expenses  have  dropped, 
and  that  the  utility  Is  earning  more  than  the 
allowed  rate. 

Nothing  can  be  done  about  that,  however, 
because  of  a  principle  of  utility  regulation 
called  the  "water  over  the  dam"  rule.  It 
means  that  past  overcharges  or  underpay- 
ments need  not  be  adjusted.  In  practice, 
this  means  that  the  water  over  the  dam 
always  falls  on  the  poor  consumer.  If  the 
rates  are  insufficient  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  utility  will  go  before  the  commission  and 
get  an  Increase. 

We  all  become  concerned  when  interest 
rates  rise.  During  recent  years  the  electricity 
overcharge  has  splraled  upward  much  more 
than  bank  Interest  rates  have  gone  up.  One 
member  of  the  press  kindly  showed  me  a 
packet  of  material  distributed  this  year  by 
the  Ekllson  Electric  Institute,  trade  associa- 
tion of  the  I.O.U.'s,  In  an  effort  to  discourage 
press  conoment  on  overcharge.  Edison 
Electric  Institute  states  that  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  earned  an  average  return  of 
six  point  two  per  cent  on  invested  capital 
during  the  five  year  period  ending  in  nine- 
teen sixty  three  I  won't  vouch  for  Edison 
Electric  Institute's  figures,  but  I  will  say  that 
in  nineteen  sixty  five,  according  to  the  utili- 
ties' own  reports  filed  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  average  return  on  Invested 
capital  was  ten  point  seventy  five  per  cent. 
For  the  thirty  five  principal  utlUtles,  which 
account  for  two  thirds  of  the  business,  the 
average  was  eleven  point  four. 

Invested  capital  Includes  both  preferred 
and  common  stock.  The  return  on  com- 
mon stock  alone  Is  substantially  higher.  I 
don't  have  the  nineteen  sixty  five  figures,  but 
in  nineteen  sixty  four,  thirty  five  of  the  major 
utilities  had  a  return  on  common  stock  of 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent.  For  some  it  was 
above  twenty  per  cent. 

Let  me  digress  at  this  point  and  mention 
a  couple  of  substantial  differences  between 
I.O.Ua  and  Lucy's  lemonade  stand. 

Lemonade  stands,  shoe  stores,  newspapers 
and  other  parts  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
sometimes  fall  to  make  a  profit.  In  fact, 
quite  often  they  simply  fall — at  the  rate  of 
some  fourteen  thousand  businesses  a  year. 
Government-protected  monopolies  which 
provide  an  essential,  superior  product  do  not 
fall.  Even  during  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
sion, electric  utility  earnings  dropped  only 
a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  Utilities 
can  be  categorized  as  "private  socialism,"  to 
use  FDR's  phrase.  But,  advertising  to  the 
contrary,  utilities  can  never,  never,  be  classed 
as  "free  enterprise." 

Secondly,  when  Lucy  starts  squeezing  lem- 
ons, or  when  a  merchant  starts  to  build  s 
store,  they  aren't  paid  for  It.  The  revenue 
doesn't  come  In  until  sales  are  made  or  serv- 
ice Is  rendered. 

In  contrast.  In  VEPCOland  and  a  lot  of 
other  states,  utilities  are  allowed  to  put  con- 
struction work  In  progress,  plant  held  for 
future  use.  and  all  sorts  of  things  Into  the 
rate  base,  on  which  each  customer  pays  a 
percentage. 

Some  of  these  rate  bases  appear  to  be  as 
bloated  as  a  clovered  bull.  This  audience 
will  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  my  co- 
author, Vic  Relnemer,  who  Is  a  VEPCO  cus- 
tomer, recently  Inquired  of  the  Virginia  State 
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Corporation  Commission  as  to  the  dollar 
amount  of  some  of  these  Items  In  VEPCO's 
rate  base.  The  commission  chairman  replied 
that,  were  he  to  give  out  that  Information, 
he  might  have  to  give  It  to  VBPCO's  other 
cxistomers  too. 

Were  a  county  assessor  to  refuse  to  tell  a 
taxpayer  the  assessed  value  of  his  property 
there  would,  I  am  sure,  be  some  editorials 
about  the  right  to  know.  The  secrecy  about 
the  rate  base  is  comparable,  although  larger 
In  scale. 

If  any  of  you  wish  to  Inquire  Into  this 
aspect  of  government  secrecy  you  may  wish 
on  the  same  trip  to  try  to  obtain  the  lists 
of  all  persons  and  firms,  legal  and  other- 
wise, retained  by  utilities.  If  this  secrecy 
wall  Is  broken  the  results  I  daresay  will  be 
more  interesting  than  the  quarterly  reports 
on  Congressional  nepotism. 

I  referred  earlier  to  a  return  of  fifteen  per 
cent  and  more  on  common  stock  of  principal 
utilities. 

That  does  not  mean  that  you  and  I  will 
get  a  fifteen  per  cent  yield  on  utility  stock. 
Some  of  the  earnings  are  added  to  surplus, 
or  put  Into  the  business.  In  the  thirty  two 
utilities  which  have  Initiated  stock  option 
plans  since  nineteen  fifty  three,  stockholder 
equity  is  being  diluted  by  purchase  of  stock 
at  cut-rate  prices  by  the  company  insiders. 
In  one  Instance,  the  president  of  Montana 
Power  picked  up  a  third  of  a  million  dollars 
In  windfall  profits  In  one  stock  option  trans- 
action. 

Those  fine,  ordinary  citizens  who  own  Mon- 
tana Power — according  to  the  ads — were  pay- 
ing about  twenty  four  dollars  a  share  for 
their  stock.  Jack  Corette  got  his  thirty 
thousand  shares  for  less  than  twelve  dollars 
a  share.  And  he  still  has  options  on  another 
thirty-five  thousand  shares. 

Increasingly,  utility  financing  Is  arranged 
through  bonds  and  retained  earnings  rather 
than  new  Issues  of  stock.  Bond  financing 
makes  sense.  Retained  earnings,  however, 
contain  a  good  deal  of  money  which  should 
never  have  been  collected  from  the  custom- 
ers In  the  first  place,  such  as  tax  set-asldes. 
Utility  taxes,  as  a  percentage  of  revenue, 
have  been  going  down  for  several  years. 
Congress  has  given  the  utilities  nine  Federal 
tax  benefits  since  World  War  Two.  Federal 
tax  collections  decreased  from  fourteen  point 
seven  per  cent  of  electric  utility  revenue  In 
nineteen  fifty  five  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  In  nineteen  sixty  four.  State  and  local 
taxes  increased  some  during  that  period,  but 
the  net  effect  was  still  a  tax  decrease. 

Utilities,  unlike  free  enterprise,  get  to  col- 
lect enough  revenue  to  cover  all  their  oper- 
ating expenses.  That  Includes  salaries,  pen- 
sion plans,  public  relations,  advertising,  air- 
planes, legal  services,  the  expense  of  presen- 
tations before  commissions,  reserves  for  un- 
collectlbles  and  personal  injuries — every- 
thing, including  taxes. 

In  some  states  the  customers  are  still  pay- 
ing a  rate  set  before  the  tax  reductions. 
Thus  the  utilities,  which  advertise  them- 
selves to  be  the  greatest  taxpayers,  are 
actually  taxkeepers. 

Some  of  the  money  which  Is  collected  but 
not  used  for  taxes  Is  distributed  as  tax-free 
dividends.  This  results  from  an  unfortunate 
provision  of  the  nineteen  fifty  four  tax  law, 
which  permits  utiUties  to  keep  two  sets  of 
books.  One  Is  for  the  tax  collector,  the  other 
for  the  regulatory  commission.  When  Income 
in  the  "regulation"  book  exceeds  Income  In 
the  "tax"  book,  the  difference  can  be  paid  to 
shareholders  as  a  tax-free  return  of  capital. 
Consolidated  Edison  paid  out  about  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  In  tax-free  dividends  in 
nineteen  sixty  four  and  sixty  five.  Con  Ed's 
rates  are  high  and  Its  smoke  Is  thick,  but  I 
must  say  Its  pencils  are  sharp. 

Ask  a  public  utility  expert  which  of  the 
state  commissions  have  done  a  good  Job  for 
the  consumer  and  he  may  mention  three 
states — New  York,  California  and  Wisconsin. 
If  he  has  kept  up  with  recent  developments 


he  will  omit  New  York,  hedge  on  California 
and  say  a  prayer  for  Wisconsin. 

I  win  assume  th^  most  of  you  have  fol- 
lowed the  recent  articles  and  editorials  In 
New  York  papers  which  have  told  how  Con 
Ed  always  seems  to  have  Its  way  with  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  appointees  on  the  New 
York  commission.  The  Times  has  suggested 
a  thorough  look  at  the  commission  and  the 
laws  under  which  It  operates.  That  Is  a 
noble  idea,  not  likely  to  succeed  In  any  state 
unless  your  profession  and  mine  both  spend 
more  time  digging  into  utility  affairs  than 
we  usually  do. 

The  Montana  leglslatiire  scuttled  a  sim- 
ilar proposal  In  record  time  this  year  and 
Massachusetts  utilities  are  trying  to  strangle 
a  power  study. 

California  has  had  the  most  outstanding 
commission  of  all.  It  was  the  one  which 
called  a  halt  recently  to  the  conmaon  utility 
practice  of  billing  the  customers  for  utility 
contributions  to  charities,  extremist  organi- 
zations and  alma  maters  of  company  officials. 
The  California  commission  disallowed  execu- 
tive featherbeddlng.  It  won  the  respect  of 
the  uUlltles. 
Then  In  rode  Ronald  Reagan. 
He  didn't  need  ninety  days  to  study  what 
to  do  about  the  utility  commission.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  replace  two  of  the  three 
commissioners  who,  in  a  three-to-two  vote, 
voted  to  decrease  rates  In  a  recent  utility 
case.  In  February  that  same  utility — Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph — requested  a  rate 
Increase  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  one  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

You  can  be  assured  that  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric,  Southern  California  Edison  and  the 
rest  are  waiting  in  the  wings.  Unless  the 
California  commission  shows  the  spunk  that 
characterized  it  in  pre-Reagan  days,  the  util- 
ity overcharge  Is  going  to  outweigh  many 
times  over  the  much-publicized  Increases  In 
educational  costs  In  that  state. 

Currently,  electric  utility  groups  In  sev- 
eral regions  are  attempting  one  of  the  most 
arrogant  maneuvers  since  Dixon-Yates.  This 
Is  an  attempt  to  exclude  public  power  sys- 
tems from  future  nuclear  generation  and 
large-scale  transmission.  A  group  of  New 
England  utilities  has  repeatedly  dfnled  mu- 
nicipals a  part  In  planned  generation  and 
transmission  development.  It  Is  the  same 
story  In  the  Southwest.  About  a  month  ago. 
New  York's  Governor  Rockefeller  announced 
a  plan  to  give  private  power  companies  a 
subsidized  monopoly  on  nuclear  power  in 
New  York  and  to  preclude  participation  by 
the  New  York  Power  Authority  In  develop- 
ment of  atomic  stations.  The  New  York 
legislature  declined  to  approve  this  scheme. 
If  these  public  systems  are  denied  partic- 
ipation, they  will  have  to  obtain  power 
from  less  economic  sources,  raise  their  rates 
and  eventually  sell  out  to  the  investor- 
owned  utilities,  which  Is  what  the  I.O.U.'s 
have  had  In  mind  all  along.  Thus  the  tiny 
yardstick  of  competition,  the  blrchrod  in 
the  closet,  which  has  done  so  much  more 
than  regulation  to  reduce  rates,  will  be  gone. 
I  do  have  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

For  one  thing,  It  is  time  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  electric  power  Industry 
by  a  Congressional  committee.  It  has  been 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  since  the 
one  good  look  at  the  business.  That  was  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation 
which  Senator  Gruenlng,  then  a  newspaper 
editor,  described  In  bis  book  "The  Public 
Pays." 

Let  me  get  In  a  plug  for  Ernest  here.  The 
nineteen  sixty  four,  paperback  edition  has  a 
slightly  different  title.  It  is  called  "The 
Public  Pays— And  Still  Pays." 

When  I  say  Investigation,  I  do  not  mean 
a  punitive  one.  I  mean  an  Informative  In- 
vestigation, which  win  bring  In  focus  the 
real  world  of  our  Nation's  largest  Industry. 
Utilities  are  totally  unlike  their  advertised 


image  in  which  an  overcharge  becomes  a 
bargain,  a  risk-free,  government-favored 
monopoly  becomes  free  enterprise,  where 
taxkeepers  become  the  greatest  taxpayers 
and  where  customer -owned  power  systems 
become  socialistic  while  absentee-owned, 
proxy-maneiged  utlUtles  are  equated  with 
mom  and  pop  stores  and  little  boys  who 
sell  empty  coke  bottles  and  idolize  the 
Scoutmaster. 

I  imagine  that  if  someone  twisted  our 
arms  and  pleaded,  both  Senator  Omening 
and  I  would  agree  to  serve  on  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  state 
commissions'  ability  or  InabiUty  to  regulate 
the  electric  power  Industry. 

We  need  to  know  the  different  ground 
rules  of  regulation  in  various  states.  There 
Is,  for  example,  wide  variation  on  the  make- 
up of  the  rate  base.  As  utility  profits  soar 
the  utUltles  are  trying  desperately  to  put 
more  expenditures  Into  the  rate  base,  or  the 
operating  expenses,  so  the  rate  of  return  will 
not  appear  to  be  so  high. 

We  need  to  know  whether  there  la  a  suit- 
able alternative  to  the  present  concept  of 
return  on  investment. 

We  also  need  to  know  how  to  apply  the 
technology  that  this  country  already  has  to 
the  regulatory  process.  The  whole  regula- 
tory process  rests  on  the  accounts.  They  can 
easily  be  computerized.  The  Federal  Power 
Conmiisslon  could  become  a  national  data 
bank.  Then  any  conunlsslon,  or  party  in  a 
case,  could  obtain  full  data  on  a  utility's 
performance  and  accounting.  Then  regula- 
tors could  project  revenue  and  expenses  and 
initiate  adjustments  before  the  "water  over 
the  dam"  principle  takes  effect. 

If  anybody  says  that  is  technically  Impos- 
sible, I  shall  suggest  the  Job  be  turned  over 
to  Huntley  and  Brinkley  and  their  crew,  who 
correctly  called  my  re-election  last  fall  and 
the  percentage  with  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  vote  In.  I  am  of  course  assuming  the 
strike  will  be  over  before  utility  regulation 
becomes  a  burning  national  Issue. 

When  we  get  automatic  data  processing  in 
regulation — and  I  believe  this  offers  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  economy  and  fair- 
ness— I  hope  there  will  be  one  big  button  on 
the  machine  that  any  newsman  can  go  In 
and  push.  Push  that  button  and  out  will 
come  the  data  on  all  the  utilities'  contribu- 
tions and  retainers. 

There  vrill  be  the  detail,  which  many 
utilities  now  hide,  on  support  for  Manlon 
Fonim,  which  Is  headed  by  a  member  of  the 
national  council  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
for  America's  Future,  which  the  John  Birch 
Society  relies  on  for  book  reviews,  for  tlie 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government, 
Harding  College,  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education  and  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Foundation.  There  will  be  the  pay- 
ments to  Industrial  News  Review,  which 
supplies  editorials  reflecting  the  utility  view- 
point which  are  widely  used  in  rural 
America. 

There  will  be  contributions  to  colleges 
outside  the  utility's  service  areas,  such  as 
Detroit  Edison's  thirty  thousand  dollar  gift 
to  good  old  Cornell,  alma  mater  of  Board 
Chairman  Walker  Clsler,  advisor  to  Presi- 
dents, prime  ministers,  and  mayors — the 
utility  man  on  utility  matters. 

Until  such  time,  though,  as  there  Is  a 
convenient  button  to  push,  or  a  thorough 
investigation  by  a  committee  with  adequate 
authority,  the  real  news  about  utilities  will 
not  come  easy.  Coverage  of  utilities  re- 
quires a  publisher  willing  to  be  snubbed  at 
the  club  and  to  lose  a  lucrative  advertising 
account.  It  requires  a  city  editor  who  will 
put  an  Investigative  reporter  on  the  utility 
beat,  and  be  willing  to  wait  a  while  for  re- 
sults. It  requires  inquisitive — even  sxis- 
plclouB — reporters  who  will  leave  the  herd 
that  Is  grasping  for  a  new  angle  on  the  story 
of  the  day. 

The   combination  of  an  energetic  public 
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uUUty  consultant  hired  by  the  city  of  Miami 
and  a  good,  persistent  reporter  backed  by  her 
paper — Juanlta  Green  of  the  Miami  Herald — 
won  important  rate  reductions  for  residents 
of  the  Miami  area  recently,  despite  a  lax  state 
commission.  A  similar  combination  la  at 
work  now  In  New  York. 

We  of  the  legislative  branch  can  and 
should  correct  some  of  the  abuses.  We 
ahould  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
authority  to  regulate  all  utility  security  Is- 
sues. Including  stock  option  plans,  as  orig- 
inally proposed  by  Senator  Burton  K. 
MTheeler  and  Representative  Sam  Raybum. 
authors  of  the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
accomplish  this. 

We  should  put  the  big  transmission  lines 
on  a  common  carrier  basis,  so  that  Governor 
Rockefeller,  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Utilities  and  others  cannot  deny  public  sys- 
tems equal  access  to  wholesale  power.  It 
Is  as  wrong  to  deny  some  power  suppliers 
access  to  transmission  as  it  would  be  to  deny 
some  Americans  access  to  the  interstate 
highway  system. 

We  In  Congress  should  Increase  substan- 
tially the  conventional  two  per  cent  REA 
loan  program,  so  that  rural  America's  power 
systems  can  grow  along  with  the  big  Investor- 
owned  system  which  are  fortxmate  enough  to 
serve  so  many  cvistomers  that  their  revenues 
are  much  greater. 

But  so  much  of  what  Is  wrong  about  utili- 
ties can  be  cured  by  Information.  And  not, 
please,  Information  from  the  electric  com- 
pany folks.  By  some  variations  of  Parkin- 
son's Law,  the  more  public  relations  people 
are  hired  or  retained  by  utUltles.  the  less  the 
public  knows  about  utility  operations. 

The  press  has  Improved  the  legislative 
branch  by  uncovering  and  reporting  hanky- 
panky  on  the  Hill.  The  public  also  needs  to 
know  why  power  companies  never  fall,  or 
fall  to  make  a  profit,  how  they  make  one 
hundred  and  ten  per  cent  of  parity  or  more 
in  good  times  or  bad,  why  consumers  do  not 
get  refunds  on  overcharges,  how  the  utili- 
ties keep  taxes,  and  how  utility  stock  options 
dilute  the  equity  of  ordinary  stockholders. 

The  public  needs  to  know  what  Is  In  the 
rate  bases  on  which  the  utility  gets  Its  per- 
centage, what  retainers  and  extremist  orga- 
nizations are  on  the  payroll  that  Is  met  by 
the  customers,  and  how  much  the  actual  rate 
of  return  exceeds  the  rate  of  return  theoreti- 
cally "allowed"  by  the  regulatory  commis- 
sions. The  public  needs  to  know  who  really 
owns  and  controls  the  "local"  power  com- 
pany, how  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  tax-free  dividends  are  distributed  by 
utilities,  how  many  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  capital  are  obtained  from  the  customers 
and  retained  by  the  companies. 

In  short,  the  Big  Blackout  on  utility  op- 
erations needs  to  be  lifted.  The  picture  of 
the  electric  power  business  needs  to  be  pro- 
jected— right  side  up — In  both  the  press 
and  In  the  precincts. 

Thank  you. 
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ELIMINATE  OBSCENITY  FROM  MATT. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OliSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
ceived approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion complaints  from  people  throughout 
the  United  States  bitterly  protesting  the 
receipt  of  offensive  sex-oriented  adver- 
tising matter  in  the  mails.   This  is  an  In- 


crease of  about  200.000  complaints  over 
the  figure  of  5  years  ago.  And  most  of 
these  complaints  are  from  parents  of 
minor  children. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  two  illustra- 
tions of  why  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
needed.  My  legislative  assistant's  9- 
year-old  son  has  received  obscene  adver- 
tising through  the  mail  simply  because 
his  name  appeared  on  a  mailing  list  for 
Cub  Scouts.  The  boy  was  one  of  many 
youngsters  who  had  sent  their  names  to  a 
stamp-collecting  club.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  these  Cub  Scouts  were  sold 
through  mailing  list  brokers  to  smut  ped- 
dlers. 

When  the  boy's  mother  intercepted 
the  obscene  advertising  which  was  sent 
to  her  home  she  was,  of  course,  shocked. 
I  join  with  my  staff  in  asking  that  fami- 
lies have  protection  against  such  un- 
wanted solicitation. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  Montana 
are  asking  for  this  type  of  protection. 
Similar  incidents  have  been  reported  in 
my  district.  Very  young  girls  had  writ- 
ten to  a  record  club  inquiring  about  mail- 
order phonograph  records.  Again,  their 
names  reached  the  mailing-list  market 
and  subsequently  many  of  them  were 
annoyed  by  degenerates.  The  folks  in 
my  district  have  asked  me  what  can  be 
done  and.  until  now,  my  only  response 
can  be  "very  little." 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  die  to 
have  one's  name  removed  from  a  mailing 
list,  and  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  seeks  to  provide  a  remedy. 

The  bulk  of  the  complaints  stem  from 
the  Indiscriminate  and  unsolicited  direct 
mail  advertising  of  dealers,  nearly  all  of 
whom  operate  from  the  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York  City  areas.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated these  dealers  mall  as  much  as  25 
million  pieces  of  lurid  advertising  each 
year.  For  the  most  part,  these  mall 
solicitations  are  not  themselves  obscene 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  de- 
fined by  the  Supreme  Court.  Conse- 
quently, the  Post  Office  Department  is 
powerless,  under  present  statutes,  to  do 
anything  to  prevent  this  traffic  In  un- 
solicited and  offensive  materials. 

I  think  It  is  about  time  that  something 
should  be  done  to  halt  this  suffusion  of 
■  sex  upon  a  protesting  and  objecting  pop- 
ulace and  the  saturation  of  our  children 
with  sexual  fantasy  during  their 
adolescence. 

I  am  mindful  that  any  legislative  at- 
tempt to  Impede  the  free  circulation  of 
printed  matter,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  sex-related  materials,  is  confronted 
with  the  strictest  constitutional  limita- 
tion laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
series  of  cases  running  from  Roth  v.  U.S., 
354  U.S.  476  (1958),  down  through  Gim- 
burg  V.  U.S.,  383  U.S.  463  (1966).  With 
these  cases  in  mind,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  make  It  a  penal 
violation  for  a  mailer  to  send  matter 
offering  to  sell  material  of  an  erotic,  sex- 
ual nature  to  an  addressee  who  had 
previously  notified  the  mailer  he  did  not 
want  to  receive  such  material  in  the 
mails. 

This  type  of  solicitation  was  referred 
to  as  a  pandering  advertisement  in  the 
Ginzburg  case.  Such  an  advertisement  is 
not  obscene  Itself,  but  offers  to  sell  ma- 
terials which  are  claimed  to  be  erotic. 


My  bill  is  deliberately  phrased  in 
keeping  with  the  Ginzburg  case  to  cover 
only  that  advertising  matter  which  is 
Intended  for  commercial  exploitation  of 
sexually  provocative  matters.  This  leg- 
islation will  require  the  determination 
that  the  particular  mailing  piece  comes 
within  the  category  of  pandering  adver- 
tisements as  that  term  is  used  in  the 
Ginzburg  case.  And  If  so,  an  order 
would  issue  to  the  mailer  and  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  which  would  advise 
the  mailer  to  delete  the  names  of  the 
addressees  involved  from  all  mailing 
lists  owned  or  controlled  by  the  sender 
or  his  agents  or  assigns.  Moreover,  such 
order  would  further  prohibit  the  sender 
and  his  agents  or  assigns  from  the  sale, 
rental,  exchange,  or  other  transaction 
Involving  mailing  lists  bearing  the  names 
of  the  certain  designated  addressees. 
The  order  would  additionally  caution 
mailers  that  any  further  mailing  of  such 
matter  after  30  days  from  date  of  receipt 
of  such  order  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code. 

In  a  prosecution  for  violation  of  such 
an  order  the  mailer  could  raise  the  issue 
whether  the  prohibited  material  was  a 
pandering  advertisement.  Also,  the 
mailer  could  successfully  defend  where 
he  could  show  that  the  addressee  solic- 
ited the  particular  advertising  matter. 
Most  Importantly,  the  mailer  could  have 
the  benefit  of  a  Jury's  decision  on  these 
Issues.  I  feel  this  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  requirements  of  due  process. 

Of  course,  if  adults  want  to  receive 
such  sexually  provocative  matter,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  we  can  or 
should  do  about  it.  A  free  society  com- 
pels such  freedom.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  do  not  believe  a  free  society  compels 
postal  patrons  to  receive  sexually  pro- 
vocative material  addressed  to  them- 
selves or  their  children.  My  bill  would 
accommodate  both  groups. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  this  bill  does  not  give  the  Govern- 
ment censorship  authority.  I  frankly  do 
not  think  the  Government  should  decide 
what  people  should  read  or  write.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  a  Govern- 
ment department  should  be  the  unwit- 
ting agency  for  delivering  into  people's 
homes  sexually  offensive  material  that 
the  patron  has  clearly  stated  he  does  not 
want. 

My  bill  also  Includes  a  parent's  right 
to  include  the  names  of  his  minor  chil- 
dren in  the  covering  order  directed  to 
the  mailer.  I  believe  it  is  stUl  the  funda- 
mental responsibility,  the  duty,  and  the 
right  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  moral 
training  of  their  children.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve It  is  their  decision  that  counts.  And 
If  parents  believe  that  sex-oriented  ma- 
terials will  produce  a  harmful  result  on 
their  children,  it  is  their  absolute  right 
and  responsibility  to  take  measures  to 
keep  such  material  away  from  them. 
Parents  cannot  keep  this  mail  matter 
away  from  their  homes  by  themselves. 
Mailers  continually  ignore  their  pleas  to 
remove  their  names  from  mailing  lists. 
Therefore,  parents  are  looking  to  the 
Congress  to  support  them  in  prohibiting 
the  unwanted  importation  of  sex  matters 
into  their  homes. 

The  Intent  of  my  bill  is  preventative 
rather  than  remedial.    It  is  Intended  to 
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stop  mailings  of  sex-oriented  matter  to 
those  who  do  not  want  it,  and  not  to  pim- 
Ish  any  mailer  for  conveyance  of  the 
same  matter  to  those  who  make  no  ob- 
jection. I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  U.S.  mails  never  were  Intended  to 
subject  a  person  to  forced  receipt  of  in- 
decencies. To  assert  otherwise  would  be 
an  unconscionable  distortion  of  the  vari- 
ous legislative  and  constitutional  pur- 
poses in  guaranteeing  basic  human  rights 
to  all.  As  I  previously  indicated,  my  bill 
would  promote  the  right  of  a  parent  to 
protect  his  home  from  dsmiaging  moral 
influences,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
punish  the  mailer  for  dissemination  of 
the  same  matter  to  those  who  make  no 
objection.  This  precept  would  not  vio- 
late the  right  of  an  individual  to  mail  to 
the  general  public  or  the  right  of  the 
general  public  to  receive  mail  from  whom 
It  desires.  It  simply  attaches  a  rather 
different  relative  weight  to  a  person's 
constitutional  rights  by  permitting  a  per- 
son the  right  to  stop  being  a  captive 
audience  for  objectionable  material. 
Thus,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  send  mall,  matched 
squarely  against  the  right  of  another  in- 
dividual to  prevent  entrance  of  Indecen- 
cies in  his  home.  By  bill  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable and  practicable  reconciliation  of 
those  opposing  rights  to  services  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 


INCREASED  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BlantonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  what  appears  to 
be  a  most  comprehensive  review  of  the 
problems  In  our  postal  system.  His  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  for  improve- 
ments is  timely,  as  I  think  all  Americans 
want  our  postal  system  improved. 

However,  I  must  object  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  levy  most  of  the 
burden  of  increased  postal  rates  on  the 
users  of  first-class  mail. 

The  proix>sed  first-class  mail  price 
boosts  affect  the  American  family  direct- 
ly—the same  people  who  have  carried 
the  burden  most  of  these  years.  At  the 
same  time,  the  third-class  mailing  in- 
dustry, which  turns  out  more  than  22 
billion  pieces  annually,  are  actually  be- 
ing given  favored  treatment  They  are 
not  carrying  the  burden  of  postal  serv- 
ice cost  which  the  users  of  first-class 
mall  have  always  done. 

I  realize  that  third-class  mall  Indus- 
tries are  Important  to  our  economy. 
They  supply  many  jobs,  and  help  relieve 
the  ix)stal  service  of  many  tasks  by  pre- 
paring their  third-class  mail  in  manners 
which  expedite  their  delivery. 

However,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
they  are  not  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
enormous  cost  It  takes  to  run  the  serv- 
ice, and  It  Is  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
flrst-class  mall  users  to  do  more. 

The  third-class  mailing  industry  ac- 


counts for  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
postal  sendee  deficit.  The  amoimt  of 
mail  this  Industry  puts  out  accounts  for 
almost  26  percent  of  the  total  volume. 

Yet,  the  third-class  mailing  industry 
with  their  low-cost,  third-class  rates  pay 
only  60  percent  of  its  handling  cost.  The 
first-class  mall  user  pays  more  than  100 
percent  of  handling  costs. 

I  am  In  total  agreement  that  the  postal 
service  needs  some  means  of  eliminating 
the  great  deficits  It  Incurs.  It  needs  to 
devise  means  of  breaking  even.  But  to 
shift  the  burden  on  the  flrst-class  mail 
users  while  the  msdling  industries  do  not 
carry  their  share  of  this  burden  is  the 
wrong  approach. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
TEST  IS  UNFAIR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  se- 
curity earnings  test  is  not  fair  to  more 
than  a  million  people  who  cannot  get 
social  security  benefits  because  they  have 
enough  ambition  to  work.  To  correct 
this  unfair  situation,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced H.R.  7974  which,  if  enacted,  would 
repeal  the  sections  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  cause  people  who  work  to  lose 
the  social  security  benefits  they  or  their 
husbands  paid  for. 

The  Idea  behind  the  social  security 
program  Is  that  people  who  work  pay 
social  security  taxes  In  anticipation  of 
benefits  to  themselves  and  their  families 
In  old  age  or  if  they  should  die  or  become 
disabled  before  they  become  old.  The 
1965  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
described  social  security  as  a  program 
'•that  operates  through  the  individual  ef- 
forts of  the  worker  and  his  employer,  and 
thus  Is  In  total  harmony  with  general 
economic  incentives  to  work  and  save." 
The  Council  went  on  to  say  that — 

The  covered  worker  can  expect,  because 
he  has  made  social  security  contributions 
out  of  his  earnings  during  his  working  life- 
time, that  social  security  benefits  will  be 
paid  In  the  spirit  of  an  earned  right,  without 
undue  restrictions  and  In  a  manner  which 
safeguards  his  freedom  of  action  and  his 
privacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  very  much  with 
the  Council  that  this  Is  the  way  things 
ought  to  be.  But.  unfortunately,  this  Is 
not  the  way  things  are.  It  Is,  though, 
the  way  things  wUl  be  If  H.R.  7974  Is 
enacted. 

The  earnings  test  either  destroys  the 
Incentives  of  people  to  work  or  penalizes 
those  who  do.  Look  at  the  situation  of  a 
widow  with  a  child.  Together  they  might 
get,  say,  $200  a  month,  $2,400  a  year. 
This  Is  not  a  very  large  sum  and  It  Is 
understandable  that  the  mother  should 
look  for  work.  If  she  does,  though,  and 
earns  more  than  $1,500  she  will  lose  some 
of  the  benefit.  If  she  earns  as  much  as 
$3,300  she  will  lose  all  of  it.  Of  course, 
she  will  still  get  her  child's  benefit. 


Together  her  salary  and  the  child's 
benefit  will  be  more  than  if  she  had  not 
worked.  But  is  this  fair?  Look  at  what 
happened  to  her.  The  Government,  act- 
ing through  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, has  taxed  her  $1,200  for  the 
privilege  of  working.  I  think  this  is  not 
fair  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have 
introduced  HJl.  7974.  I  do  not  want  to 
tax  a  widowed  mother  for  working. 
Social  security  alone  is  just  not  enough 
for  her  to  live  on,  and  we  should  encour- 
age her  to  go  to  work  If  she  can,  rather 
than  take  away  her  small  benefit.  This 
situation  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  In 
harmony  with  safeguarding  a  widow's 
freedom  of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  that  we  con- 
sider what  the  earnings  test  does  to  the 
incentives  of  older  people.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  hear  the  experts  say  that  when 
you  get  older  you  should  continue  to  be 
active,  that  the  older  worker  is  a  valu- 
able asset  that  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  put  on  the  shelf.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  tell  a  man  that  if  he  pays  social 
security  taxes  while  he  is  working,  he 
will  get  his  social  security  benefit  as  an 
"esuTied  right."  that  It  will  be  paid  "with- 
out undue  restrictions."  Yet  If  he  works, 
the  Social  Security  Act  forbids  the  pay- 
ment of  the  benefit  that  he  worked  and 
paid  for. 

Not  only  is  It  that  he  cannot  get  his 
benefit,  but  as  long  as  he  woits  he  has 
to  pay  social  security  taxes.  I  fail  to 
understand  how  we  have  let  this  situa- 
tion exist  for  so  long.  Surely,  a  nation 
founded  on  and  dedicated  to  the  Idea  of 
free  choice  In  a  free  economy  should  not 
provide  In  its  laws  any  restriction  that 
affects  a  man's  choice  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  time  for 
us  to  encourage  and  reward  ambition. 
The  people  who  have  made  this  Nation 
great,  the  people  who  made  It  the  arsenal 
of  democracy,  and  who  developed  our 
great  economic  potential  are  now  reach- 
ing the  retirement  age.  The  people  who 
are  working  now  to  make  it  even  greater 
and  who  are  developing  our  economic 
potential  even  more  will  be  reaching  re- 
tirement age  in  the  future. 

We  should  reward  these  people,  not 
punish  them.  We  should  provide  them 
with  a  free  choice.  If  they  want  to  re- 
tire on  their  social  security  benefits,  we 
should  allow  them  to  do  so.  If  they 
want  to  continue  working  after  they 
qualify  for  social  security  benefits,  we 
should  allow  them  to  do  so  without  any 
reduction  in  the  social  security  benefit 
they  worked  and  paid  for.  This  Is  what 
H.R.  7974  Is  intended  to  do.  I  urge  this 
House  to  give  it  careful  consideration. 


INCREASE  THE  COMPENSATION  OP 
THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  yesterday  recommended  to  the 
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Congress  an  increase  in  regular  military 
compensation  of  4.5  percent  to  match 
that  recommended  for  Federal  civilian 
workers.  I  urge  that  we  act  on  this  fair 
and  wise  request. 

In  so  doing,  this  administration  and 
this  Congress  will  continue — In  a  wholly 
nonpartisan  way— our  proud  record  of 
honorable  treatment  to  those  Americans 
now  serving  in,  or  recently  separated 
from,  the  Armed  Forces. 

Let  me  review  that  record. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  enacted 
two  military  pay  raises — and  four  in  the 
last  4  years — a  new  cold  war  GI  bill,  an 
increase  In  hostile  fire  pay,  a  significant 
expansion  of  the  military  dependents' 
medicare  program,  a  $10,000  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  program. 

I  am  confident  that  in  enacting  this 
further  pay  increase  recommended  by 
the  President,  this  Congress  will  be 
expressing  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  that  oiu:  fighting  men  and  women 
be  given  every  equitable  benefit  that  a 
grateful  nation  can  provide. 


REBUILDING  CITIES  AND  LIVES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, recently  addressed  a  Pittsburgh 
audience  following  the  groundbreaking 
for  the  United  States  Steel  building.  In 
his  address.  Secretary  Weaver  made  an 
appeal  for  a  massive  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  rebuild  American 
cities. 

I  agree  that  an  extensive  research  and 
development  program  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  adequately  deal  with  the  problems 
facing  American  cities.  In  an  era  where 
science  and  technology  is  bounding 
forward  with  giant  steps,  we  can  no 
longer  take  a  day-by-day  approach  to  ttie 
problems  of  our  cities.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly succeed  In  our  war  against  the  deg- 
radation and  deterioration  of  sliun  liv- 
ing imless  and  until  we  begin  to  analyze 
our  urban  problems  with  the  finest 
scientific  and  technological  brains  and 
eqiilpment  possible. 

Also,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Secre- 
tary Weaver  stressed  participation  by  the 
local  community  leaders — educators,  city 
ofQclals,  businessmen,  and  other  private 
groups.  Cities  cannot  and  must  not  be 
rebuilt  without  the  participation  of 
those  who  will  live  in  the  cities. 

On  March  20,  1967,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  had  an  excellent  editorial  on  Sec- 
retary Weaver's  address  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

(From  the  Plttaburgb  Press,  Mar.  20,  1967) 

REBmLOINO   CrtTES   AND   LIVS8 

Robert  C.  Weaver's  appeal  for  a  massive 
research  and  development  program  to  rebuild 
America's  cities  deserves  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  U.S.  citizens. 


Mr.  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
addressed  his  remarks  to  a  Pittsburgh  au- 
dience following  the  groundbreaking  for  the 
U.S.  Steel  Building.  But  the  program  be 
outlined  could  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
mUlions  of  urban  residents  throughout  the 
nation.  The  plan,  indeed,  could  alter  the 
basic  fabric  of  urban  society. 

Mr.  Weaver  compared  the  city-rebuUding 
program  with  the  two-bllUon-doUar  project 
which  produced  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
multl-bllllon-doUar  effort  to  put  an  Ameri- 
can on  the  moon  by  1970. 

"These  endeavors,"  he  said,  "have  demon- 
strated how  to  mount  a  massive  array  of  re- 
sources— government,  university  and  private 
enterprise — and  to  move  toward  a  difficult 
goal  by  systematic  actions." 

The  new  program  to  rebuild  cities,  he 
added,  "will  be  more  difficult  than  the  pre- 
vious endeavors  because  we  are  dealing  not 
only  with  inventing  machinery  but  with  try- 
ing to  change  the  lives  of  people — and  people 
are  more  obstinate  than  machines." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  unprece- 
dented program  of  urban  redevelopment  will 
be  necessary  to  halt  decay  and  revitalize 
community  life  In  America's  cities.  But  Mr. 
Weaver's  comment  about  "trying  to  change 
the  lives  of  people"  Is  certain  to  arouse  con- 
cern among  those  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
Oovernmeni's  increasing  control  over  the 
lives  of  its  citizens. 

Certainly,  If  our  grievous  urban  problems 
are  to  be  remedied,  some  measure  of  Federal 
direction  will  be  required.  Caution  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  prevent  excessive 
domination  of  local  projects  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Weaver  has  welcomed  the 
participation  of  city  leaders,  educators,  busi- 
nessmen and  other  private  groups  in  the 
redevelopment  and  social  programs  which  he 
envisions.  Despite  Federal  control  of  purse 
strings,  these  local  leaders  and  private  groups 
must  play  a  predominant  role  In  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  physical  and  social  environment  of 
their  own  cities. 

In  contrast  to  the  atom-bomb  and  moon 
projects,  private  efforts  are  mandatory  in  the 
urban  programs  because,  as  Mr.  Weaver 
noted.  It  win  deal  with  "obstinate  people," 
who  have  their  own  ideas  on  how  to  run 
their  lives. 

The  Federal  bureaucracy,  no  matter  how 
well  Intentloned,  cannot  be  given  sweeping 
power  over  a  program  which  will  have  such 
a  broad  Impact  on  our  urban  communities 
and  their  mllUons  of  inhabitants. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
PETITIONS  CONGRESS  A1<ID  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  RESTORE  THE 
AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 
TO  FIRST  PLACE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  at  this  time  Is 
the  status  of  the  Amerlcan-fiag  mer- 
chant marine.  Despite  the  signs  of  dis- 
tress, which  have  long  been  fiown  in  the 
face  of  all  who  should  be  concerned, 
little  more  than  temporizing  is  being 
done. 

Year  after  year  we  continue  to  fall 
further  down  the  Ust  of  second-,  third-, 


fourth-,  and  fifth-rate  nations  in  terms 
of  tonnage  of  shipbuilding  in  the  marl- 
time  industry. 

As  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  bills  to 
create  an  Independent  maxltlme  agency 
In  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  I  am  convinced  more  than 
ever  that  this  agency  is  needed  to  place 
us  back  where  we  belong  as  a  world 
leader  on  the  high  seas. 

Recently  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  demonstrated  its  Interest  in 
this  area  by  memorializing  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  take  action  along 
the  lines  I  suggested.    This  resolution 
was  psissed  unanimously  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  my  State,  and  I  submit  Its  text 
for  printing  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Concurrent   Resolution   of    the    Senate   and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mew  York  Memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
To  Provide  for  Enforcement  of  the  Provi- 
sions of  Public  Act  835.  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936 

Whereas  Public  Act  835,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  still  the  law  of  this  land.  Im- 
plements a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine  and 
mandates  Its  adequacy  for  national  defense 
or  emergency;  its  adequacy  for  all  domestic 
waterbome  commerce  and  for  a  subetanUal 
part  of  export  and  import  (foreign)  water- 
borne  commerce;  its  mandates  vessels  con- 
structed In  the  United  States  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  models,  operated  and 
manned  by  citizens  under  the  U.S.  flag;  and 
Whereas  experience  prior  and  subsequent 
to  this  Act  indicates  that  each  component 
factor  cited  in  the  Act  is  vitally  necessary 
to  the  Nation  and  to  Its  political  subdivisions 
and  the  immediate  and  extended  economy 
and  safety;  and 

Whereas  enforcement  of  these  mandates 
has  become  so  lax  that  today  U.S.  ships  carry 
less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S. 
waterbome  foreign  commerce — because  of 
failure  by  the  Federal  Government  to  sup- 
port and  protect  the  U.S.  merchant  marine, 
providing  less  support,  lees  protection  than 
is  the  practice  common  to  aU  other  maritime 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  active  U.S.  merchant  marine 
now  consists  of  approximately  900  vessels — 
less  than  pre-World  War  11  strength,  and 
shipbuilding  capacity  has  dangerously 
dwindled  since  that  period,  although  the  na- 
tional responsibilities  undertaken  in  tbe 
World  and  the  magnitude  of  dangers  con- 
fronted are  gravely  Increasing.  In  contrast, 
the  Soviet  Union's  maritime  strength  Is  equal 
to,  or  may  now  surpass,  this  Nation's— 
auguring  favorably  for  their  avowed  purpose 
to  dominate  world  maritime  p>ower  by  1970— 
and  meanwhile  the  United  States  allows  its 
maritime  force  to  diminish;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  that  the  Legislature  of  tbe  state 
of  New  York  respectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  urge  that  the 
provisions  of  Public  Act  835,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  be  enforced,  and  imme- 
diately to  pursue  every  channel  of  such  en- 
forcement rigorously.  Including  the  estab- 
Lisbment  of  a  separate  and  Independent  fed- 
eral maritime  agency;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the,  gentleman 
from  Arksmsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  an  increase  in  the  regular  mili- 
tary pay  rates. 

Financial  rewards  alone,  of  course, 
cannot  possibly  satisfy  America's  grati- 
tude to  our  men  emd  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  we  can  assure  them  that 
they  will  receive  increases  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  that  recommended  for 
their  civilian  coworkers. 

We  ask  much  of  our  service  men  and 
women.  Long  hours  on  the  alert,  pro- 
longed separation  from  their  families, 
and  the  hazards  of  combat  can  be  the 
daily  lot  of  our  military  personnel. 

The  Congress  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
financial  needs  of  our  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents.  Each  year 
since  ld62  the  Congress  has  increased 
the  military  pay  scale. 

But  we  must  continue  to  insure  that 
military  compensation  keeps  abreast  of 
increases  In  the  pay  scsdes  of  Federal 
civilian  employees.  It  is  this  goal  that 
the  President's  message  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  am  confident  that  I  am  expressing 
the  general  sentiment  of  this  body  In 
urging  the  enactment  of  the  military  pay 
increase  requested  by  the  President. 


PAY  INCREASE  FOR  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Willums]   may 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS 
FUTURE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas?  1 1 

There  wtis  no  objection.     ' 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished resident  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Mr.  William  J.  Erwin,  president  of 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, was  invited  to  address  the  18th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Holly- 
wood Beach,  Fla..  on  March  30,  1967.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  to  speak  to  such 
a  group,  having  served  for  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Dan  River  Mills,  Inc.,  at  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  and  now  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  that  corporation,    ,/r' 

His  talk  was  one  of  the  most  Imporrant 
I  have  read  In  years.  Entitled  "The 
Challenges  of  Progress,"  It  Is  far  reach- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  its  signifi- 
cance to  the  textile  Industry  and  to  the 
American  economy.  In  It  he  points  with 
emphasis  to  the  threat  created  by  textile 
imports,  reviews  the  accomplishments  of 
the  industry  In  the  last  year,  and  lists  the 
probable  changes  which  will  occur  to  tex- 
tiles within  the  next  decade. 

I  am  highly  gratified  to  be  able  to  In- 
sert his  address  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Americans  may  read  it  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  its  message.    It  la  as  follows: 

For  more  years  than  I  care  to  remember, 
I  have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  serve  this  in- 


dustry in  a  variety  of  positions,  but  none 
has  been  as  satisfactory  and  rewarding  as 
the  one  I  now  hold.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to 
serve  this  Industry  as  president  of  ATMI, 
e8i>ecially  during  a  period  when  the  Industry 
has  made  great  forward  strides. 

At  this  meeting  I  reach  the  mid-point  of 
my  term  in  office.  From  this  vantage  point, 
I  can  give  you  a  state  of  the  Industry  message 
and  also  peer  ahead  to  what  may  happ)en. 

You  already  know  the  achievements  of  the 
industry  last  year.  I  will  highlight  Just  a 
few  of  them,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ladles,  who  are  entitled  to  share  in  our  tri- 
umphs Just  as  they  agonize  with  our  prob- 
lems. 

Spending  for  new  plants  and  equipment  in 
1966  hit  almost  $1.2  billion — an  Investment 
of  more  than  $1,250  for  each  of  the  954,000 
persons  employed  in  textiles.  We  may  rank 
19th  out  of  the  24  major  industries  in  earn- 
ings, but  we  are  number  two  in  the  relation- 
ship of  capital  Investment  to  net  worth. 

We  produced  more  than  17  billion  square 
yards  of  fabric.  Equally  important,  we 
offered  them  for  sale  at  wholesale  prices 
which  are  lower  now  than  they  were  eight 
years  ago. 

More  than  half  a  billion  yards  of  critically 
needed  fabrics  were  supplied  during  the  cru- 
cial military  buildup  period  of  July  1965  to 
July  1966.  We  don't  often  receive  kudos 
from  the  federal  government.  In  this  case 
we  did.  Last  January,  Burt  Frierson  ac- 
cepted on  behalf  of  tbe  industry  an  award 
for  "ably  and  effectively"  fulfilling  textUe 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

And  last  year,  as  the  year  before  and  every 
year,  we  produced  fabrics  of  a  variety  and 
quality  unmatched  by  any  other  textUe  in- 
dustry anywhere. 

Not  everything  was  favorable.  In  1966,  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  drama  of  steadily  growing 
textile  prosperity  which  began  its  run  five 
years  ago.  To  switch  metaphors,  the  bloom 
is  now  off  the  boom. 

We  have  heard  the  predictable  amount  of 
walling  and  teeth -gnashing  which  inevitably 
accompanies  a  pause  In  the  upward  thrust 
of  sales  and  profits.  Much  more  Important 
we  have  also  heard  widely  expressed  the 
sentiment  that  this  is  Just  a  pause,  that  It 
does  not  dim  tbe  prospects  for  the  textUe 
future,  that  we  have  climbed  to  a  new  poel- 
tlon  of  strength  from  which  we  will  mount 
additional  gains. 

I  do  not  get  the  feeling  at  all  that  this 
Is  whistling  in  the  dark.  Rather,  It  indi- 
cates a  new-found  confidence  born  of  the 
conviction  that  we  have  traveled  a  great 
distance  along  a  soundly  conceived  coiirse 
and  that  the  progress  we  have  made  has  real 
substance.  I  like  this  confidence.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  Is  justified. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  road  ahead  is 
not  strewn  with  boulders.  They  are  there 
for  all  to  see.  Perhaps  we  will  view  them 
a  little  more  dispassionately  if  we  listen  to 
the  words  of  John  W.  Gardner,  the  articulate 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  He  would  say  we  have 
before  us  "a  series  of  great  opportunities 
disguised    as   Insoluble   problems." 

One  of  these  is  Imports. 

There  was  a  time  when  places  like  Paki- 
stan and  India  and  Hong  Kong  were  exotic 
lands  to  visit  and  photograph.  Not  now,  not 
for  textile  people.  They  go  there  to  counsel 
with  official  U.S.  delegations  concerned  with 
negotiating  textile  Import  restrictions. 
There's  no  fun  In  this;  it's  hard,  unpleasant 
work. 

Imports  pour  Into  this  nation  at  the  rate 
of  3.8  billion  equivalent  square  yards  per 
year,  up  36%  In  one  twelve-month  period. 

Every  shipment  of  textile  imports  produces 
the  effect  of  a  stone  heaved  Into  a  pond.  The 
waves  ripple  out  In  every  direction.  They 
wash  against  and  bit  by  tiny  bit  erode  the 
foundations  of  the  textUe  manufacturer,  the 
fiber   producer,  the  chemical  supplier,   the 


apparel  manufacturer,  all  t^e  organizations 
which  form  and  serve  our  huge  textUe  com- 
plex. And  not  Jvist  organizations.  They  eat 
away  at  the  prosperity  and  weU-belng  of  the 
people  who  grow  tbe  fibers,  spin  the  yams, 
weave  the  cloth  and  fashion  the  apparel, 
the  ones  least  able  to  withstand  this  de- 
bilitating process. 

We  have  not  been  sUent  on  this  issue. 
We — members  of  ATMI,  tbe  directors  and  of- 
ficers, the  foreign  trade  committee,  the  staff 
— aU  of  us  have  proclaimed  the  facts  through 
every  conceivable  channel  of  communica- 
tions. We  have  pounded  on  the  doors  of 
practically  all  the  administration  officials 
m  Washington  who  deal  with  this  subject. 
We  have  sought  out  senators  and  representa- 
tives, in  their  homes  and  at  the  capital,  and 
with  encouraging  response.  We  have  many 
devoted  friends  in  the  Congress.  Early  this 
month  they  raised  their  voices  In  eloquent 
and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  Imports 
problem.  We  trust  they  could  be  heard  a 
few  blocks  west  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Imports  issue  Is  joined,  the  battle  still 
rages.  Yet  the  strange  thing  is  that  there 
is  an  Issue  at  all.  We  simply  beUeve  that 
when  American  Interests  are  measured 
against  those  of  overseas  producers,  the  bal- 
ance sohuld  not  be  tipped  against  us. 

If  indeed  we  are  to  make  great  opportu- 
nities out  of  insoluble  problems,  it  must  be 
in  the  context  of  a  favorable,  supportive  pub- 
lic opinion.  We  don't  have  It  now.  We  are 
saddled  with  an  Image  as  out  of  date  as 
Jayne  Mansfield  wearing  a  mother  hubbard. 

During  1966,  we  tried — harder  than  ever 
before.  We  increased  the  ATMI  pubUc  rela- 
tions budget,  added  a  PR  professional  In 
New  York  to  the  staff,  reached  almost  11 
million  people  with  the  film,  "Can  You 
Imagine?",  told  our  story  to  more  than 
300,000  students.  Individual  companies  also 
tried  harder.  The  total  effort  stUl  fell  short 
of  the  need. 

And  let's  face  It.  Trumpeting  the  Imports 
story — however  necessary  this  may  be — Is  not 
the  most  effective  way  to  build  a  positive 
public  Image. 

There  will  be  no  relaxation  In  our  efforts. 
The  PR  budget  for  the  coming  year  has  been 
Increased  again;  the  program  will  be  ex- 
panded. The  deep  concern  about  this  pro- 
lem  throughout  the  Industry  suggests  that 
member  companies  will  increase  and  profes- 
sionalize their  programs.  But  measured 
against  the  size  of  this  Industry  and  the 
importance  we  claim  to  have  In  the  nation's 
economy,  the  resources  we  are  putting  be- 
hind our  public  relations  are  Inadequate. 
This  condition  must  be  remedied — and  soon. 

This  annual  meeting  is  themed  to  "The 
Challenges  of  Progress".  We  could  Just  as 
well  have  called  it  "The  Challenges  of 
Change",  because  the  two  are  Inextricably 
intertwined.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  great- 
est challenges  before  us  bear  on  our  capacity 
to  anticipate,  understand,  and  respond  to 
change. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  about  the 
phenomenon  of  change.  What  is  new  is  its 
incredible  pace.  This,  In  turn,  raises  new 
questions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
ability  of  the  human  animal  to  adjust  his 
mechanisms  to  a  speed  commensurate  with 
the  changing  pressures  of  today's  world. 

I  have  talked  about  this  subject  before. 
One  textile  company  which  shall  be  nameless 
was  sufficiently  concerned  about  it  to  feature 
the  management  of  change  In  its  annual 
report  to  stockholders.  Yet.  with  all  the 
attention  this  subject  has  received,  I  retain 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  we  do  not  grasp  the 
full  implications  of  the  challenges  which 
change  has  in  store  for  us. 

Possibly  one  way  to  get  the  speed  of  change 
in  focus  is  to  look  back.  Twenty-eight  years 
ago.  In  the  year  1939,  we  had  what  was  then 
called  the  "mature  society".  Nlne-and-one- 
half  million  pe<^le  were  unemployed,  retail 
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sales  were  one-seventh  what  they  are  today, 
personal  savings,  one-tenth.  Qross  national 
product  was  $91  billion;  last  year  It  was  $740 
blUlon. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.  the  United  States 
was  thought  tnvtilnerable  behind  the  shield 
of  two  vast  oceans.  Three  odd-ball  scientists 
were  trying  to  Interest  President  Roosevelt  In 
the  fantastic  notion  tliat  the  power  of  the 
atom  could  be  harnessed. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  television  was  an 
oddity  unveUed  at  a  New  Ywk  World's  Fair 
whose  theme  was  world  peace.  The  calcu- 
lator was  the  most  advanced  Instrument  for 
data  processing.  Magnetic  tape  was  a  gleam 
In  someone's  eye.  In  twenty  hours  and  three 
stops,  you  could  fly  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  In  a  DC-3  at  a  breathless  196  miles 
per  hour.  The  rocket  was  a  spectacular  piece 
of  fireworks  Invented  by  the  Chinese  cen- 
txirles  earUer.  And  world  population  was  50  % 
less  than  It  Is  today. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  nobody  could  have 
guessed  we  stood  at  the  brink  of  the  most 
extraordinary  Bclentlflc,  technological,  and 
social  change  the  world  ever  witnessed. 

Somehow  we  must  comprehend.  In  our 
minds  and  emotionally,  what  has  happened 
just  In  oiu-  own  adult  years.  We  must,  be- 
cause the  accelerating  pace  of  change  vir- 
tually assures  that  we  will  encoimter  more 
totally  new  developments  In  the  next  ten 
years  than  those  which  have  startled  us  and 
shaken  the  fabric  of  our  lives  since  1939. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  90%  of  all  the 
scientists  who  ever  lived  are  living  today; 
the  amount  of  technical  Information  doubles 
every  ten  years;  throughout  the  world,  about 
100,000  Journals  are  published  every  year  In 
more  than  60  languages,  and  the  number 
doubles  every  15  years. 

It  Is  evident  that  there  are  people — and 
they  Include  some  brilliant  minds — who  are 
speculating  about  and  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  may  not  understand  their  theories 
any  more  than  we  understood  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity,  but  theirs,  like  his,  will 
assuredly  revolutionize  life  on  this  planet. 

Let's  spend  a  few  moments  looking  at  the 
probable  changes  which  will  have  a  direct 
Impact  on  textile?  in  the  next  decade. 

By  1976 — only  eight  years  from  now— there 
will  be  225  million  Americans.  The  economy 
of  1975  win  be  50%  larger  than  It  Is  today. 
The  textile  business  will  have  to  be  one-half 
again  as  big  as  It  Is  now  to  maintain  the 
same  relative  standing. 

The  makeup  of  the  population  will  change 
and  affect  business  prospects.  The  biggest 
changes  will  be  In  the  young  and  the  old — 
relatively,  these  groups  will  grow  the  fastest. 
The  older  people,  bless  them — those  over  65 
Just  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion — will 
not  be  content  with  mere  existence.  The 
needs  and  wants  of  these  people  who  are 
retired  but  very  much  alive  will  Increase. 
The  hunger  for  travel,  for  comfort,  for 
greater  ease.  Is  now  apparent.  It  will  In- 
tensify as  social  security  and  medicare  bene- 
fit* expand  and  private  pension  benefits 
grow. 

In  the  mld-70's,  today's  huge  teen-age  mar- 
ket win  have  become  the  young  adult  mar- 
ket. There  will  be  10  million  more  families 
by  1975,  all  lovely  prospects  for  homes  and 
home  furnishings,  and  apparel  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

By  1975,  60%  of  American  famlUes  will 
enjoy  Incomes  of  $7,500  or  more;  one  out  of 
five  (versus  one  out  of  18  today)  will  have 
Incomes  in  excess  of  $15,000.  This  Increased 
purchasing  power  will  produce  huge  markets 
for  standard  commodities  and  exotic  special- 
ities; It  will  also  produce  an  appetite  for 
a  vast  variety  of  services  to  make  life  easier, 
more  interesting,  more  fashionable,  different. 

By  1975,  the  gross  national  product  will 
have  reached  almost  1,000  biUion  dollars. 
Personal  consumption  expendltiares  wlU  Just 
about  double  between  now  and  then.  Over 
$660  bUllon  wUl  be  spent — after  taxes  and 


savings — ^for  the  things  American  Industry 
will  make,  for  services  provided,  needs  satis- 
fled  and  appetites  created. 

Today,  our  concern  is  how  to  dispose  of 
the  products  we  have  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. Tomorrow,  our  concern  may  be  how 
to  build  the  capacity  to  produce  the  prod- 
ucts— in  terms  of  quantity  and  kind— which 
the  American  people  will  demand.  Can  we 
develop  the  technology,  can  we  generate  the 
financing,  to  satisfy  a  market  half  again  as 
large  as  today?  If  we  accept  the  past  as  a 
normal  criterion,  the  answer  is  obviously 
"yes".  But  I  am  trying  to  suggest  that  we 
cannot  Judge  entirely  by  the  past,  that  the 
pace  of  change  alters  the  standards  by  which 
we  have  heretofore  Judged,  that  we  have  not 
really  experienced  before  the  velocity  of 
change  with  which  we  must  contend  In  the 
future. 

Max  Ways,  writing  on  "The  Era  of  Radical 
Change"  in  FORTUNE  Magazine,  said  re- 
cently that  "within  a  decade  or  two  it  will 
be  generally  understood  that  the  main  chal- 
lenge to  U.S.  society  will  turn  not  around 
the  production  of  goods,  but  around  the 
difficulties  and  opportunities  involved  in  a 
world  of  accelerating  change  and  ever- 
widening  choices."  The  question  about 
progress,  he  concluded,  will  be  how  good, 
rather  than  how  much. 

The  signs  that  he  is  right  are  already  being 
fiaahed  as  warning  signals.  The  clamor  for 
clean  air.  clear  rivers,  livable  cities,  is  loud 
In  the  land.  The  voice  of  the  consiuner  is 
being  heard  in  Washington.  If  you  dont 
think  so.  ask  General  Motors. 

The  Intellectual  commimlty  seethes  with 
Indignation  at  the  injustices  in  our  society, 
inveighs  against  industry  for  an  alleged  pre- 
occupation with  producing  trivia  and  manu- 
facturing obsolescence,  and  for  making  the 
quantity  of  goods  rather  than  the  quality 
of  life  the  measure  of  progress  in  America. 
Dismiss  this  if  you  like,  as  the  fulmlnatlons 
of  eggheads  who  never  met  a  payroll.  But 
do  so  at  your  peril.  One  lesson  of  our  time 
is  that  the  Ideas  of  the  Keyneses,  the  Gal- 
bralths.  the  Schleslngers,  gradually  seep  into 
the  public  consciousness  and  the  body  poll- 
tic,  and  become  Incorporated  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  law. 

And  mark  this  I  Here  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  in  the  other  "have"  nations,  we  can 
talk,  as  I  have  done,  about  a  material 
abundance  almost  beyond  imagination 
In  a  world  of  Instant  communicaOons.  our 
words  are  heard  In  the  remote  reaches  of 
the  earth  by  "have-not"  peoples  where  mll- 
Uons  face  near-starvation.  Somehow  they 
must  be  led,  or  find  their  way.  to  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  existence,  else  our  deepest 
yearning— the  quest  for  world  peace— wlU  be 
no  more  than  a  bucket  of  ashes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  big.  dramatic,  and  exciting 
growth.  The  challenges  of  future  progress 
will  prove  more  demanding  than  anything 
we  have  experienced  in  the  past.  Tomorrow's 
textile  leaders  wUl  need  to  be  better  in- 
formed, more  foreslghted,  more  broad-gaugad 
than  those  of  this  or  past  generations  It 
will  not  be  enough  that  they  aru  expert  in 
the  bread-and-butter  techniques  of  produc- 
ing and  selling  goods,  although  they  will  re- 
quire that  ability  in  abundance.  They  wUl 
also  require  the  capacity  to  sense  the  temper 
of  the  times,  and  the  imagination  to  shape 
the  industry  into  a  mold  that  measures  up 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a  society 
whose  political,  social  and  human  values  are 
changing  at  breakneck  speed. 

Among  the  multi-talented  people  who  will 
direct  tomorrow's  textile  Industry,  there 
must  be  articulate  leaders  who  can  convey 
to  young  people  the  excitement,  the  glamour 
the  ever-changing  face  of  this  Industry;  who 
can  persuade  the  public  at  large  of  the 
values  inherent  in  our  products  and  of  the 
importance  of  textiles  and  constructive  role 
the  industry  performs  in  the  nation's  econ- 
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omy;  and  who  can  voice  to  government  at  all 
levels  the  klnt;  of  balanced  approach  In  do- 
mestic and  foreign  affairs  which  will  enable 
the  Industry  to  flourish  and  best  serve  our 
citizens. 

When  I  wonder  if  we  are  up  to  the 
challenges  ahead,  I  recall  what  AlexU  de 
Tocquevllle  said  back  In  1835  in  his  Democ- 
racy In  America:  "The  Americans  have  all 
a  lively  faith  in  the  perfectlblUty  of  man; 
they  Judge  that  the  dlffvision  of  knowledge 
must  necessarily  be  advantageous,  and  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  fatal;  they  sU 
consider  society  as  a  body  in  a  state  of  im- 
provement, hvunanlty  as  a  changing  scene. 
in  which  nothing  is.  or  ought  to  be.  perma- 
nent; and  they  admit  that  what  appears  to 
them  today  to  be  good,  may  be  superseded  by 
something  better  tomorrow." 

He  was  right  then;  we  are  no  different 
now.  Thus  I  have  a  lively  faith  that  our 
Industry- and  the  people  who  direct  it— will 
be  something  better  tomorrow. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FORTHCOM- 
ING LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
MEETING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaca]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  those  who 
oppose  the  resolution  which  would  ex- 
press congressional  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident's stated  policy  of  continued  and 
increased  assistance  to  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors.  The  President  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  Congress  for 
initiating  commendable  proposals  in 
furthering  economic  integration  in  Latin 
America  at  the  forthcoming  Inter-Amer- 
ican chiefs  of  state  meeting.  The  pro- 
posed agenda  includes,  as  part  of  the 
integration  process,  consideration  of 
multinational  projects.  This  is  note- 
worthy, for  an  integration  limited  to 
joint  action  in  tariffs,  taxes,  and  mar- 
keting would  fail  to  promote  the  close- 
ness and  cooperation  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  area,  so  vital  to  success. 
Multinational  projects  will  promote  in- 
stitution-building, as  well  as  investment, 
since  international  agencies,  or  national 
agencies  working  jointly,  will  be  required 
for  permanent  administration.  These 
Institutions  will  constitute  a  strong  and 
continuing  force  for  cooperation  and 
good  relations,  as  well  as  for  Integration. 

The  United  States  has  participated  in 
several  multinational  undertakings  in 
Latin  America.  The  joint  construction 
of  several  power  and  water  projects  with 
our  neighbor  Mexico  and  the  multina- 
tional financing  of  the  Pan-American 
Highway  are  cases  in  point.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  is  a  further  example 
of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
multinational  cooperation. 

At  present  the  obstacles  to  Intracon- 
tinental  communications  and  coopera- 
tion In  Latin  America  posed  by  limited 
road  and  rail  networks,  and  Inadequate 
telecommunications  foster  an  introspec- 
tive national  outlook.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  growing  evidence  of 
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a   willingness    to   exploit   shared    geo- 
graphic features  for  the  common  good. 

The  possibilities  for  multinational  co- 
operation In  Latin  America  are  nu- 
merous. All  will  require  careful  study 
and  analysis.  Leading  possibilities  In- 
clude an  Improved  continental  telecom- 
munications system,  a  power  transmis- 
sion grid  for  Central  America,  the  ex- 
tension and  completion  of  the  Pan- 
American  Highway,  a  north-south  high- 
way on  the  east  slope  of  the  Andes  in- 
volving Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  the  development  of  the  river 
basins  such  as  the  Plate. 

The  realization  of  the  goals  to  be  set  at 
Punta  del  Este  for  multinational  action 
in  these  and  other  areas  must  rest  pri- 
marily with  our  partners  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  believe  we  should  be 
prepared  to  help,  however,  In  those  In- 
stances where  the  conception  is  realistic 
and  the  reward  apparent. 

These  and  similar  considerations  per- 
mit me,  further,  to  believe  that  we  are 
on  solid  ground  as  we  approach  the 
summit  meeting,  which  can  lead  to  sig- 
nificant new  Initiatives  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  wish  President  Johnson  and  his 
team  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in  their 
deliberations.  , 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  IN  THE  WAR 
ON   POVERTY 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  I 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thrust  of  this  Nation's  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram lies  in  the  preparation  of  people 
for  jobs.  Education  and  training  are  the 
essence  of  this  effort.  For  many  of  the 
poor  their  past  deprivation  has  been  so 
great  that  a  great  effort  must  be  made  to 
help  them  catch  up  to  a  point  where  they 
can  take  advantage  of  educational  and 
training  opportunities. 

Because  of  my  strong  feeling  on  this 
point,  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
stress  President  Johnson  placed  on  com- 
munity action  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  America's  unfinished  busi- 
ness: urban  and  rural  poverty. 

The  psychological  problems  of  poverty 
are  as  serious  as  the  economic  aspects 
for  they  Involve  the  Isolation  of  Indi- 
viduals within  the  ghetto,  as  well  as  the 
isolation  of  the  ghetto  from  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Community  action  agencies  attack 
this  Isolation.  They  bring  the  poor  Into 
the  mainstream  of  our  democratic  proc- 
ess. For  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
poor  people  In  groups  and  Indlvldualiy 
are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  say  about  what  happens  In  their  lives. 
Community  action  agencies  are  stimulat- 
ing and  focusing  ghetto  community 
spirit.  People  no  longer  are  separate 
from  each  other  or  from  the  community 
Community  action  agencies  are  at- 
tacking the  natural  apathy  of  people 
Who  are  accustomed  to  being  forgotten 
and  Ignored .  They  are  filUng  the  organi- 
zational gap  which  exists  in  the  ghettos. 


which  makes  the  ghetto  communities 
"noncommunlties."  They  are  focusing 
the  ghetto  voice,  which  has  been  given 
an  outlet  for  the  first  time.  And  they 
are  transforming  a  collection  of  people 
into  a  real  community— with  neighbor- 
hood service  centers,  health  centers, 
credit  unions,  and  job  training  and 
placement  centers. 

We  saw  In  the  Peace  Corps  that  par- 
ticipation of  the  community  in  the  reso- 
lution of  Its  own  problems  was  essential 
to  progress.  BilUons  of  dollars  load  been 
spent  providing  facilities  and  services  for 
poor  overseas  communities,  usually 
without  affecting  much  the  patterns  of 
living,  of  hopelessness  and  despair,  that 
permeate  these  communities.  When  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  lived  In  the  com- 
munity, however,  stimulated  the  commu- 
nity to  organize  itself  and  to  learn  how 
to  get  these  programs  to  respond  to  their 
needs  and  problems,  then  and  then  only 
did  the  life  of  the  community  begin  to 
change.  This  is  exactly  the  same  thesis 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  community  ac- 
tion committees. 

In  a  short  time,  the  community  action 
concept  has  turned  ideas  hito  programs, 
apathy  into  economic  opportunity,  and 
hope  for  a  better  Ufe.  In  more  than 
1,000  urban  and  rural  towns,  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  terms  of  the  mil- 
lions of  lives  which  have  been  touched 
and  changed  a  Uttle.  In  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  democracy,  the  people  most  di- 
rectly affected,  the  poor  themselves, 
have  the  power,  the  voice,  the  positions- 
guaranteed  by  law— to  help  direct  their 
own  course.  One  in  every  three  com- 
mumty  action  policymakers  must  be  a 
poor  person;  more  than  one  in  every 
two  community  action  employees  comes 
from  the  ranks  of  poverty. 

With  a  larger,  and  surer,  sense  of  self 

^hln  .1  ?!?2*^^"<=«  «^"d  determination 
which  that  brings  to  the  poor,  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  has  a  chance  to  be  solved 


to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  StKEs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pry- 
OR),  for  30  minutes,  on  April  10;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Nelsen  to  extend  his  remarks  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  H  Jl.  2512,  and  In- 
clude letters. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CORBETT. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Brat. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Blatntk. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  In  two  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  AdministraUon,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  2536.  An  act  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

lo^""'  ^^^^-  'or  7  minutes,  on  April  10, 
1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
HUNT),  for  10  minutes,  on  April  11;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunt)  , 
for  30  minutes,  on  AprU  13;  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr  Hunt) 
for  30  minutes,  on  AprU  12;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
HuNT>,  for  10  minutes,  on  April  11;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hunt),  for  10  minutes,  on  April  10;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Riegle  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hunt),  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow;  and 


ADJOURNMENT 

^J^lJ^'^^^-    ^^-  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn  )  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  April  10,  1967.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications  were  taken  from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

of  °tV^-  ^^1***!f  i"™  *^*  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  material  readiness  of  the  Hawk 
missile  systems  m  the  32d  Artillery  Brigade 
of  the  7th  VS.  Army  in  Germany.  Depart- 


the  Committee  on 


of 

ment  of  the  Army;    to 

Government  Operations. 

612.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Aitrl- 
cuature.  transmitting  a  draft  of  propped 
legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  release  of  value- 
less liens;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  37.  United  State* 
Code,  to  mcrease  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  tmlformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

614.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary   of   Defense    (Properties   and   In- 
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stallatlons) ,  transmitting  a  notification  of 
the  location,  nature  and  estimated  cost  of 
Ave  training  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Ouard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  VB.C.  2233a 
<1);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

615.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships 
to  Improve  the  education  of  students  attend- 
ing Institutions  of  higher  education  In  prep- 
aration for  entrance  Into  the  service  of  State, 
local,  or  Federal  governments,  and  to  attract 
such  students  to  the  public  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  aimual  re- 
port of  the  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspection, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the  calendar  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  66  Stat.  692; 
30  U.S.C,  as  amended;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Improve  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram administration;  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  strengthening  their  staffs  by 
Improving  personnel  administration  and  ex- 
tending merit  prlncl^es  and  by  providing 
support  for  training  o^  public  employees;  to 
permit  temporary  assignments  of  personnel 
between  Federal  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  158.  A  bUl  to 
amend  section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  so  as  to  require  future  authori- 
zation of  funds  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Maritime  Administration;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  177).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  418.  Resolution  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  178) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASPINALL :  Committee  on  Conference. 
HJl.  2536.  An  act  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  ptirpoaes 
(Rept.  No.  179).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HJt.  8112.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  In  order  to  allow  an  option  In  the 
adoption  of  advanced  time  In  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK; 
HJl.  8113.  A  bin  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  8114.  A  bUl  to  Clarify  the  tax  status 


of  American  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

HJi.  8115.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8116.  A   bill   to  regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HJl.  8117.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
any  State  from  Imposing  a  Hen  on  a  blind 
Individual's  property  as  a  condition  of  aid  or 
assistance  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

HJl.  8118.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  8119.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  poel- 
tlons  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  8120.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  8121.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
deferred  from  such  service  because  of  being 
morally  deficient  or  defective,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

HJR.  8122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  ambulance 
drivers  and  attendants  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  compensation  provisions 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  8123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purpwDses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H  Jl.  8124.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  8125.  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  discrimi- 
nation In  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.8126.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  to  In- 
crease from  (200  million  to  9600  million  the 
amount  of  the  anniial  appropriations  au- 
thorized thereunder  for  grants  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvurency. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJl.  8127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O-KONSKI: 
H.R.  8128.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate 
accounting  of  funds  requested  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  programs  and 
activities  that  primarily  stabilize  farm  In- 
come and  those  that  primarily  benefit  con- 
sumers, businessmen,  and  the  general  public, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

HJl.  8129.  A  bill   to  regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  8130.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Young 
Engineers  and  Scientists  of  America,  for  the 
pxirpoees  indicated  by  Public  Law  85-875; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  8131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  8132.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
agalnist  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   TUNNEY: 

HM.  8133.  A  bill  to  amend  section  Be  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  extend  to  Imported  tangerines  the 
restrictions  Imposed  by  such  section  on  cer- 
tain other  imported  commodities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  8134.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  8135.  A  bin  to  amend  section  164  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
the  deduction  of  taxes  levied  by  local  politi- 
cal units  In  rural  aresM  on  the  same  basis  as 
ta.xe8  levied  by  local  p>olltlcal  units  In  luban 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8136.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 

H.R.  8137.  A  bill  to  regulate   imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HJl.  8138.  A  bill  concerning  Federal  tax 
falrneae;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 

HJl.8139.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employ- 
ees whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered 
by  the  insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

HM.  8140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  agaliut  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
personal  property  Incident  to  their  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  8141.  A  bin  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

SM.  8142.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

HJl.8143.  A  bin  relating  to  rate  and 
method  of  computing  the  percentage  deple- 
tion deduction  In  the  case  of  porous  trtpoll; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HALFERN: 

HJl.  8144.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation,  use,  sale,  or  receipt,  for  \m- 
lawful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  (>ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

Hit.  8146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  estab- 
lish an  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's facilities  and  operations;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HJi.  8146.  A  bin  to  encourage  equity  in- 
vestment in  new  and  small  business,  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ANNXmZIO: 

KB,.  8147.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  8148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  BRADEMAS: 

HJi.  8149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 

HH.  8150.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  8151.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  8162.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

HJl.  8153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 

H.R.  8154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  LavTrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PHASER: 

HJl.  8156.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  8166.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  1 

ByMr.  HARVEY:  | 

H.R.  8157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
H.R.  8158.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development   Corporation,   and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

HJl.  8159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE : 

HJl.  8160.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI : 

HJl.  8161.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

ByMr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJl.  8162.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

HJl.  8163.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  J. 

ByMr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  8164.  A  bni  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
and  for  other  pmposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  8165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dllnols : 

H.R.  8166.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 

H.R.  8167.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJl.  8168.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  REUSS : 

HJl.  8169.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H.R.  8170.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByB4r.VANIK: 

H.R.  8171.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  YAT^: 

H.R.  8172.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 

HJl.  8173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 


ByMr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  8174.  A  bUl  to  modify  authority  to 
lease  for  mining  purposes  allotted  Indian 
lands  owned  by  Indian  heirs  or  devisees  of 
anottees;  to  the  Committee  cm  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BRADEMAS: 

HJl.  8175.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
program  of  grants  and  fellowship  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  students  attending 
institutions  of  higher  education  In  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  Into  the  service  of  State, 
local,  or  Federal  governments,  and  to  attract 
such  students  to  the  pubUc  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  8176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recommend 
to  the  several  States  that  its  absentee  reg;ls- 
tratlon  and  voting  procedures  be  extended  to 
all  citizens  temporarUy  residing  abroad;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  8177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  blUngual  educational 
opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

HJl.  8178.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  outside 
Income  without  losing  any  of  such  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

HJl.  8179.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  all  tmremarrled  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

HJl.  8180.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  fuU 
tax  deduction  for  child  care  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

HJl.  8181.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  paper  textUe  cone- 
making,  paper  textile  cone  finishing,  and 
paper  textUe  cone  drying  machines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJl.  8182.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  8183.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  molyb- 
denum be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

HJl.  8184.  A  blU  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,600  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  imder 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJl.  8185.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  8186.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  In  order  to 
authorize  Institutes  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  of  classical  languages; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tenneessee: 

H.R.  8187.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  8188.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  contracting  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
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tract  for  the  transportation  of  mall,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  8189.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $4,404,000  as  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  In  defraying 
the    extraordinary    and    unprecedented    ex- 
penses Incurred  during  the  15th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HJi.  8190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJi.  8191.  A  bill  making  a   supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal  year  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  8192.  A   bill    to   regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.8193.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  establish  In 
the  Public  Health   Service  the  position  of 
Chief  Veterinary  OfHcer;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  8194.  A   bill   to   provide   for   periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid, 
to   authorize   the   consolidation   of   certain 
grant-in-aid  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee    on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HJl.  8195.  A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to   allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
BR.  8196.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
declaration   of   national   housing   policy   In 
section  2  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  the 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  urban  planning 
In  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  8197.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  vinlformed  services, 
and  for  other  purxKjses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  8198.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultvire. 

HJl.  8199.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Recovery, 
Inc.:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  621  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source,  in- 
cluding salary,  retirement  or  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  similar  income,  which 
a  veteran  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  8201.  A    bill   to   regulate    imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  8202.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  2SABLOCKI: 
HJl.  8203.  A   bill   to  amend   the   National 
Defense    Education    Act    of    1958    to   make 
equipment  purchased  under  title  in  thereof 
available   to   all   children   attending   public 
and  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.B.  8204.  A  bill  to  adjust  certain  postage 


rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FALLON : 
HJl.  8205.  A  bill  to  encourage  exportation 
of   agricultural   commodities;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  8206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees    of    the    Department   of    the   Air 
Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  8207.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
B.M.  8208.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  fKxstal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJR.  8209.  A   bill    to   regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
KM.  8210.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  im- 
prove criminal  procedures  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  8211.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Federal 
use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8212.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  8213.  A  bill  to  promote  fair  compe- 
tition among  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors and  to  prevent  bid  peddling  on  pub- 
lic works  contracts  by  requiring  persons  sub- 
mitting bids  on  those  contracts  to  specify 
certain  subcontractors  who  will  assist  in 
carrying  them  out;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  8214.  A  bill  to  encourage  exportation 
of  agricultural  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiire. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  8215.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  proecrlbe  the 
mailing  of  certain  matter  not  desired  by  ad- 
dressees; to  the  Conmalttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  PELLY: 
H.R.  8216.  A  bill  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releases 
of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  In  ocean- 
going vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HM.  8217.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  annuities  payable  from  the  clvU 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  8218.  A  blU  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Conmilssion  on  Senior  Workers,  to  provide  for 
a  senior  Americans  community  service  pro- 
fn^m.  to  prohibit  arbitrary  discrimination  in 
employment  on  account  of  age;  to  provide 
an  8-percent  acroes-the-board  increase  In  so- 
cial security  benefits,  to  provide  for  subse- 
quent increases  In  social  security  benefits 
based  on  rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  to  In- 
crease the  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
social  security  insurance  benefits,  to  revise 
and  Improve  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
senior  Americans,  to  permit  Increases  In  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  be  disregarded  In 
computing  Income  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or  widow's 


pension  under  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  to 
nursing  homes  and  other  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HM.  8219.  A  bill  to  provide  aasistance  for 
the  Improvement  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  through  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  those  agencies  and  provision 
of  educational  opportunities  to  their  person- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HR.  8220.  A  bill  to  equalize  dvll  service 
retirement  annuities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  8221.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332. 
title  5,  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  In  the  computation  of  accredited 
services  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8222.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title 
5,  United  States  Code  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  annuities  of  employees  or  Mem- 
bers who  elected  reduced  annuities  in  order 
to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  predeceased 
by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and  permit 
a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  designate  a 
new  spouse  as  survivor  If  predeceased  by  the 
person  named  as  survivor  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8223.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain  non- 
profit organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Ser^'lce. 

H.R.  8224.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  survivor  annuities  payable  under  chapter 
83,  title  5,  United  States  Code  shaH  not  be 
taken  Into  account  for  State  Inheritance  tax 
or  Federal  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8225.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
Federal  group  life  Insurance  at  age  65  or 
after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8226.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8338. 
title  5.  United  States  Code  to  correct  Inequi- 
ties applicable  to  those  employees  or  Mem- 
bers separated  from  service  with  title  to  de- 
ferred annuities  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  8227.  A  bill  to  permit  a  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member  receiving  health  benefits 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feder.il 
Employees  Health  Benefit  Act  of  1959  (cti. 
89,  title  5,  United  States  Code)  to  elect  cov- 
erage under  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1960  (PubUc  Law  86- 
724);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

HH.  8228.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8341  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  to  provide  annui- 
ties for  surviving  spouses  without  deduction 
from  a  retired  employee  or  Member's  annu- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conomlt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  (5,000  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
HJl.8230.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVTII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  8231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961  (Public  Law  87-383) ,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  use  within  Canada  of  certain  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  such  act  for  the 
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conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  8232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  re- 
tired grade  and  pay  of  members  who  have 
served    under    certain   permanent   appoint- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  8233.  A  bill  to  improve  intergovern- 
mental  cooperation   and   grant-in-aid   pro- 
gram  administration;    to   assist   State   and 
local    governments    In    strengthening    their 
staffs  by  Improving  personnel  administration 
and  extending  merit  principles  and  by  pro- 
viding support  for  training  of   public  em- 
ployees; to  permit  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel   between   Federal   and   State   and 
local  governments;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.8234.  A   bill  to   improve  intergovern- 
mental  cooperation   and    grant-in-aid    pro- 
gra.Ti    administration;    to    assist    State    and 
local    governments    in    strengthening    their 
staffs  by  Improving  personnel  administration 
and  extending  merit  principles  and  by  pro- 
viding support  for  training  of  public  em- 
ployees; to  permit  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel    between   Federal    and   State   and 
local  governments;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conomittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Con-mlsslon   on  Balanced  Economic  De- 
velopment; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  304.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  305.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savan- 
nah; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

and  Fisheries.   

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  306.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North 
Atlantic  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  reBolutlon  es- 
tablishing a  joint  committee  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  problems  relat- 
ing to  extraordinary  air  and  water  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rxiles. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.  Res.  416.  Resolution       amending       the 
Rules  of  the  House   of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  broadcasting  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision  of   proceedings  in   the   Ball   of   the 
Rouse  on  the  first  day  of  each  session  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  417.  Resolution       establishing       a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

126.  By  Mr.  CAREY:  Memorial  of  Senate 
and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York 
memorializing  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  Public  Act 
835,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries.   

127.  By  Mr.  CONTE:  Memorial  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  concerning 
resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  Massachusetts;  to  the  Conamit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

128.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  increaii.ng  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  payments  to  persons  under 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  8235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Montalbano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  Of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  8236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Edu- 
ardo  Aunon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoran 
Mljlc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  8238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nelly  Sar- 
miento;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Jud'f'lary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8239.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Bolos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  8240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Kl- 
tanlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 
H.R.  8241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlctorino 
Severo  Blanco;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  8242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fltz  Nep- 
tune (also  known  as  Fltz  Mims) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
VLR.  8243.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Is- 


may  Paulina  Mack;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8244.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Joseph  Marie  Sweens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Adolfo  Zaldivar  and  Mrs.  Juana  Maria 
Hernandez  de  Glner;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  8246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jose 
M.  Quintana  and  Iilrs.  Lllia  M.  Quintana; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  8247.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Busnu 
Demirag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.8248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Lue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8249.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eddy 
Chl-Kvang  Tong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  8250.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Her- 
man Franklin  Guzman  and  his  wife.  Maria 
Amelia    Lopez-Penha    de    Guzman;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Stabile;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  8252.  A  bUl  for  the  relief   of   Fran- 
cesco Carrlgllo;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
HH.  8253.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Pyoung  Tai  Kwtm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  8254.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jan  Dro- 
bot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJl.  8255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
E.  Bertot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hermes 
Q.  Cuervo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8257.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Bernardo  Garcia,  MJ3.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8258.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jorge 
Gabriel  Lazcano,  MJ3.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr]  STUCKEY : 
HJl.  8259.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Warren  P. 
Coleman,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  8260.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Arpl  L. 
Vartian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

59.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Maria  ChlaravaUe,  Nocera  Inferlore,  Italy, 
relative  to  her  admission  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Older  Americans  Act  of  196S 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF  CAUVOBMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6. 1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  and  to  increase  the  funding  levels 
authorized  by  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 


The  number  of  older  people  in  the 
United  States  today  is  equal  to  the  com- 
bined population  of  some  20  of  our  States. 
The  American  bom  in  1900  could  expect 
to  reach  his  47th  birthday ;  the  American 
born  today  can  expect  to  reach  70  years 
of  age. 

These  figures  represent  a  national 
challenge  and  one  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized in  1965  when  it  enacted,  without 
dissent,  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
Congress  declared  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  governments  at  every  level  to 
assist  our  older  people  in  acWeving  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  life  in  retire- 
ment and  the  later  years. 


My  bill  would  extend  the  grant  provi- 
sions imder  the  Older  Americans  Act 
through  1974  and  mcrease  the  funding 
levels  above  those  authorized  under 
present  law.  This  will  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  research,  demonstration, 
and  training  projects  thus  far  fimded 
under  the  act  and  will  permit  the  fund- 
ing of  many  additional  projects.  These 
amendments  are  designed  to  continue 
the  development  of  the  State  agencies  on 
aging  and  their  programs  of  local  grants. 
This  legislation  will  carry  forward  the 
program  of  direct  project  grants  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
training  at  the  same  level. 
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A  major  new  program,  and  a  much 
needed  one  of  nutritional  services  will  be 
developed  to  test  new  methods  and  ways 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  older 
people.  Recent  research  into  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  older  people  indicates  that 
a  large  number  of  them  suffer  from  lack 
of  proper  nutrition. 

Studies  reveal  that  many  older  home- 
makei-s,  particularly  those  with  incomes 
below  $1,000  per  year  per  person,  did  not 
meet  the  recommended  standards  of  nu- 
trition in  their  diets.  In  turn,  these  older 
citizens  are  more  vulnerable  to  poor 
health  and  personal  dependency.  Fac- 
tors such  as  inadequate  Income,  apathy 
toward  preparing  and  eating  meals 
alone,  inability  to  plan  balanced  meals, 
difficulties  in  marketing  and  outmoded 
beliefs  about  food  indicate  the  need  for 
nutritional  research  and  services. 

These  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  will  allow  our  senior  citizens  to 
live  out  their  later  years  in  dignity  and 
honor. 


Fbo  Asks  Army  To  Draft  Panks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  KZW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  drafting 
of  young  persons  now  considered  morally 
defective  or  deficient  because  of  criminal 
records  which  include  Juvenile  offenses, 
drunkenness,  narcotic  addiction,  and  se- 
rious moving  traffic  infractions.  Such 
persons  will  receive  training  and  serve 
in  special  combat  units  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  light  of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam. 
I  hope  that  our  selective  service  laws  can 
be  revised  this  year  so  that  the  military 
may  draft  our  Nation's  oversized  group  of 
punks  and  hoods,  many  of  whom  are  now 
draft  exempt.  I  am  not  saying  that  most 
of  them  will  be  any  great  shakes  as  sol- 
diers, but  they  can  at  least  be  of  some 
use  as  extra  manpower,  and  many  can  be 
helped  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  the 
process. 

The  Army  presently  refuses  young  men 
with  records  of  Juvenile,  narcotics, 
dnuikenness,  and  criminal  offenses  be- 
cause it  believes  they  are  not  "morally 
qualified"  for  the  "privilege"  of  Army 
service.  This  is  ridiculous  in  light  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  War  is  not  particu- 
larly moral,  and  Army  service  is  con- 
sidered a  privilege  by  few  draftees.  The 
sooner  the  Army  starts  making  use  of 
America's  large  contingent  of  punks  and 
young  toughs,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 
Drafted  punks  will  be  good  substitutes 
for  persons  who  can  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution in  other  ways,  and  I  personally 
feel  that  Army  discipline  and  Army  life 
may  have  something  to  offer  to  the  punks 
and  young  hoods  who  now  clutter  up  our 
streets.  No  doubt  the  Army  can  offer 
some  training  that  will  help  rehabilitate 


young  punks  and  teach  the  imemployable 
ones  a  trade. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue drafting  only  those  who  satisfy 
high  draft  standards  because  this  policy 
is  self-defeating.  It  drafts  those  who 
could  make  a  more  valuable  contribu- 
tion elsewhere,  and  allows  those  who 
can  make  no  other  contribution  and  who 
might  profit  from  service  to  escape  it  as 
morally  deficient.  The  career  soldier's 
concept  of  the  military  services  as  units 
in  which  membership  is  a  privilege  is  in- 
appropriate during  wartime  or  during  a 
period  like  the  Vietnamese  crisis.  Be- 
sides, a  unit  like  the  Foreign  Legion, 
which  took  criminals  and  misfits  with- 
out question  enjoys  a  reputation  as  high 
as  most  of  the  best  American  units. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  not  believe  that 
punks  and  criminals  who  might  be 
drafted  imder  my  proposal  should  be  in- 
discriminately mixed  with  other  soldiers. 
Most  ought  to  go  in  special  units,  and  it 
seems  fitting  to  me  that  they  be  combat 
trained. 

I  believe  that  drafting  the  punks  would 
cut  down  our  ever-Increasing  crime  rate 
and  make  our  streets  and  parks  safe 
again.  I  intend  to  argue  strongly  for  this 
change  this  spring  when  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  holds  Its 
draft  law  revision  hearings. 


Citras  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAiJroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6.  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend to  Imported  tangerines  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  certain  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  such  as  oranges  and 
grapefruit. 

I  am  proposing  this  legislations  be- 
cause of  my  great  concern  over  Increased 
importation  of  foreign  tangerines  and 
their  adverse  effect  on  our  domestic  mar- 
ket. The  disparity  in  production  costs 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  such  as  Mexico,  who  are  import- 
ing tangerines  is  well  recognized.  In 
view  of  our  expanding  production  level 
for  tangerines  and  the  attendant  prob- 
ability of  lower  imit  returns  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, the  present  U.S.  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  is  not  providing  a  siifllclent 
deterrent  to  imports. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, if  enacted,  would  subject  Imports 
of  fresh  tangerines  to  controls  provided 
for  by  the  Agrlcultiural  Marketing  Act. 
Section  8e  of  this  act  provides  that 
whenever  a  marketing  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  contains 
any  terms  or  conditions  regulating  the 
grade,  size,  quality,  or  maturity  of  cer- 
tain designated  conunoditles.  Imports 
shall  be  prohibited  unless  they  comply 
In  a  comparable  manner  with  those 
promulgated  for  the  domestic  com- 
modity. 


The  Teacher  Corps:  A  Bright  EzperimcDt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6. 1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  Teacher 
Corps — which  is  so  aptly  described  as  a 
bright  and  forward-looking  experiment 
In  teacher  education. 

A  good  teacher  possesses  certain  basic 
qualities:  a  liking  for  children  and  an 
ability  to  handle  them  with  patience, 
understanding,  and  humor;  a  feeling  for 
his  subject;  sufficient  command  of  his 
subject  to  capture  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience;  and  the  humility  to 
make  himself  a  tool  for  a  larger  purpose. 

Most  of  all,  a  good  teacher  must  be 
willing  to  learn,  to  experiment,  to  fail  1 
day  perhaps,  cmd  come  back  the  next  to 
try  again.  He  must  look  on  each  day's 
lessons  as  a  mountain  to  be  climbed— 
the  top.  the  goal,  in  sight  but  never  quite 
reached.  It  Is  his  dissatisfaction  with 
his  own  achievements  that  leads  to 
change,  improvement,  growth. 

These  gifts  are  not  necessarily  inborn. 
They  can  be  acquired  or  Improved  by 
effort,  training,  opportunities,  and  the 
inspiration  of  other  teachers. 

For  the  poverty  school  teacher,  the 
challenge  is  still  greater.  For  not  only 
must  he  understand  and  love  children, 
and  be  able  to  handle  them  and  to 
awaken  their  Intellectual  curiosity,  he 
must  also  be  able  to  identify  with  them 
and  their  limited  experiences,  to  talk 
to  them  in  language  and  pictures  they 
understand.  He  must  have  energy  and 
hardiness  of  spirit.  He  must  be  able  to 
accept  rejection,  rebuff,  and  disappoint- 
ment— and  each  day,  bit  by  bit,  move 
closer  to  the  imawakened  mind  of  his 
young  pupils. 

Teacher  education — and  especially 
education  of  teachers  of  the  disad- 
vantaged— cannot  be  achieved  overnight 
or  by  some  magic  formula.  It  means 
breaking  out  of  old  patterns  to  explore 
new  formulas,  practices,  approaches. 

Outside  help — from  such  programs  as 
the  Teacher  Corps — can  stimulate,  ad- 
vise, act  as  piunp  primer,  or  catalyst. 
But  the  motive  power  must  come  from 
the  education  community  itself,  from  the 
local  education  sigencies  and  from  the 
colleges  and  universities,  all  of  whom 
are  tooling  up  to  meet  today's  challenge 
of  bringing  quality  education  to  all. 

Already,  some  50  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  more  than  twice  as  many 
local  education  agencies  are  involved  in 
Teacher  Corps  training  and  service 
projects. 

The  motive  power  must  also  come  from 
teachers  and  from  would-be  teachers 
themselves — public-spirited  men  and 
women  willing  to  live  and  work  with  and 
to  teach  poverty's  children — pay  scales 
and  tenure,  benefits  and  stipends  not- 
withstanding. Some  1,200  men  and 
women  from  every  corner  of  the  Nation 
have  already  signified  their  deep  trust 
in  this  program  by  pwirticlpating  in  the 
first  year  of  operation. 
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One  of  these  young  men — a  32-year- 
old  veteran  of  6  years  of  teaching — 
wrote: 

Many  years  ago,  someone  said:  "If  a  man 
does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions, 
perhaps  It  is  because  be  hears  a  (Ufferent 
drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the  music  which 
he  hears,  however  measured  oi  far  away." 
If  we  as  teachers  hear  that  different  drum- 
mer— hear  the  call  to  reach  out  to  deprived 
youngsters  across  the  land — If  we  have  the 
training  and  the  Inspiration,  then  let  us  not 
keep  pace  with  our  companions.  Let  us 
Instead  move  to  the  force  and  step  with  deep 
commitment  to  the  music  we  hear — let  us 
move  into  the  schools  of  our  blighted  slums 
and  oixr  pockets  of  poverty  In  the  country- 
side— to  fulfill  our  national  heritage  of  reach- 
ing out  to  our  impoverished  disadvantaged 
youth. 

•Sign  me  up."  concluded  this  idealistic 
young  man.  I  urge  that  we  do  Just 
that — that  we  vote  the  funds  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  sign  up  this  young  man 
and  thousands  like  him  with  a  sense  of 
mission — so  that  they  can  be  put  in  touch 
with  equally  dedicated  local  education 
agency  heads  and  poverty  teacher  train- 
ing centers.  Then,  together,  they  can 
step  to  the  music"  they  hear,  "far  away 
and  measured."  That  music  sounds  the 
note  of  promise  for  our  entire  land:  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
youngsters  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


Danny  Fernandez 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
humility,  pride,  and  sadness  that  I  ad- 
dress my  colleagues  today. 

Humility,  because  I  am  an  ordinary 
person  paying  tribute  to  a  young  man  of 
great  bravery. 

Pride,  because  one  carmot  help  but 
feel  that  we  must  be  a  great  nation  to 
produce  young  men  capable  of  the  ulti- 
mate act  of  bravery. 

Sadness,  because  I  cannot  feel  other- 
wise at  this  Nation's  loss  of  such  a  young 
man. 

I  am  talking  about  Danny  Fernandez, 
who,  rather  than  see  his  fellow  soldiers 
Injured  or  killed,  hurled  himself  on  top 
of  a  grenade. 

He  died  as  the  result  of  that  selfless 
act. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jose  I.  Fernandez,  of  Los 
Lunas,  N.  Mex.,  his  parents,  today  re- 
ceived from  our  President's  hand  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  our  Na- 
tion's highest  award. 

Sp4c  Fernandez  was  only  21  years  old 
when  he  performed  his  act  of  courage. 

It  was  February  18,  1966,  a  Friday. 
His  unit  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  with  the  enemy  when  a 
grenade  was  tossed.  It  landed  close  to 
Daniel,  but  instead  of  thinking  of  him- 
self and  taking  action  which  may  have 


saved  him.  he  warned  his  fellow  soldiers 
to  "move  out"  and  took  the  full  force  of 
the  explosion  with  his  body. 

Daniel  had  volunteered  for  the  second 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

He  also  volunteered  for  the  first  tour 
of  duty,  and  received  the  Air  Medal.  He 
was  wounded  in  March  1965,  and  received 
the  Purple  Heart. 

Those  who  knew  Daniel  well,  his 
friends  in  New  Mexico,  his  friends  in  the 
service,  and  ills  family,  describe  an  un- 
selfish young  man,  serious,  mature,  com- 
passionate; a  young  man  who  enjoyed 
life,  was  active  in  sports  and  charity 
drives. 

In  losing  Daniel  Fernandez,  we  have 
lost  a  great  deal. 


Pablic  Opinion  Poll 
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Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  another  poll  of  public  opinion 
in  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  district  embraces 
most  of  Allegheny  County  north  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  While  it  is  basically 
residential  and  industrial.  It  has  such 
a  variety  of  ethnic,  social,  and  economic 
groups  that  It  is  almost  a  microcosm  of 
the  United  States. 

The  total  of  those  participating  in  the 
poll  was  gratifyingly  large,  and  was  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  represent  a  referendum 
on  each  issue. 

The  tabulated  results  with  some  ob- 
servations are  included  below.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  many  will  find  them 
both  interesting  and  informative: 
Tabtjlatid  Resttlts  for  Poll  Conducted 
f^kbruart   1967 

1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam? 
(Please  select  only  one.) 

(a)  Continue  our  present  course;  10%. 

(b)  Mount  an  all-out  effort  (not  includ- 
ing nuclear  or  chemical  weapons)  for  a  mili- 
tary victory;  62%. 

(c)  Hold  key  defensible  positions  and  try 
to  negotiate  a  settlement;  18%. 

(d)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible;  10%. 
Some     Interesting    comparisons    can     be 

drawn  from  the  responses  to  an  Identical 
question  In  our  poll  In  June  1966.  Then  the 
answers  were:  (a)  8%;  (b)  65%;  (c)  19%; 
(d)  18%.  Thus,  In  nine  months  the  number 
of  you  desiring  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  fell  sliarply  from  18  to 
I0"r,  whereas  those  desiring  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  win  the  war  Jumped  by  about  the 
same  percentage:  55  to  62%.  The  figures  on 
the  other  two  choices  remained  virtually  un- 
changed. We  must  conclude  that  our  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong  has  the  fairly  complete 
support  of  the  American  people,  though  a 
10%  opposition  Is  considerable. 

a.  Would  you  favor  a  re-examlnatlon  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  by  a  non- 
government body  of  Jurists  and  lawyers? 
Yes,  40%;  No.  60%. 

The  60-40  opposition  to  a  re-examlnatlon 
of  the  facts  surrounding  President  Kennedy's 
assassination  came  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise. 
With  all  of  the  charges,  counter-charges  and 
suspicions  created  by  controversial  books  and 
investigations,  we  felt  that  most  people  would 


have  wanted  as  close  to  a  final  answer  aa 
possible.  Apparently  a  sizable  majority  Is 
content  with  the  conclxislons  reached  by  the 
Warren  Commission. 

3.  WoiUd  you  vote  to  have  the  Federal 
Treasury  share  some  of  Its  revenues  with  the 
states  for  locally  administered  programs? 
Yes.  60%;  No,  40%. 

These  resiolts  display  Increased  pubUc  con- 
cern with  the  costly  Inefficiency  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  government  has  dried  up 
too  many  sources  of  state  revenues. 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  Congress  should  give 
the  go-ahead  signal  on  the  development  of 
an  antl-balllstlc  missile  defense  system? 
Yes,  56%;  No,  44%. 

The  margin  of  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question  Is  not  decisive.  It  quite  well 
reflects  discernible  opinion  In  "official  Wash- 
ington." The  issue  may  have  to  be  resolved 
in  the  very  near  future  and  may  very  well 
be  determined  by  Russia's  actions. 

5.  Would  you  Increase  pay  roll  taxes  suffi- 
ciently to  hike  social  security  benefits  by 
(select  one)    (a)    8%,    (b)    14%,    (c)    20%. 

The  responses  to  the  above  were:  (a)  84%. 
(b)  10%,  (c)  10%. 

This  question  produced  an  astonishing 
result.  A  whopping  46%  of  the  voters  In- 
dependently  added  a  fourth  choice  to  our 
three  point  question:  they  are  opposed  to 
any  increase  in  pay  roll  taxes  to  hike  SocUl 
Security  benefits.  The  President's  proposal 
for  a  20%  Increase  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits with  an  off-setting  increase  in  taxes 
certainly  has  not  secured  popular  support  In 
our  District. 

6.  Would    you    permit    the    police   under 
court  supervision  to  employ  wire  tapping  and 
other  electronic  devices  to  help  solve  crimes 
of  violence  and  subversion?     Yes.  81%-  no 
19%. 

The  marked  disparity  of  replies  makes  It 
very  clear  that  the  public  has  become  "fed 
up"  with  the  myriad  of  protections  for  sus- 
pected criminals  and  Uttle  protection  for 
society. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  cut  off 
all  aid  to  nations  helping  to  supply  North 
Vietnam?     Yes,  92%;    no,   8%. 

Obviously  most  voters  are  disgusted  with 
the  attitude  of  some  of  our  supposed  allies 
and  neutral  nations  that  take  all  they  can 
get  from  us  and  yet  persist  In  actions  that 
Increase  American  casualties  and  help  pro- 
long the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 

8.  Would  you  support  the  President's  pro- 
posed increase  In  postal  rates  to  reduce  the 
Post  Office  deficit?     Yes.  67%;   no.  43%. 

Postal  rates  will  go  up  this  year,  but  not 
enough  to  eliminate  the  entire  "deficit,"  be- 
cause a  considerable  porUon  of  the  cost  of 
postal  operations  is  chargeable  to  public 
service  rather  than  to  users  of  the  maU.. 

9.  Should  the  United  States  continue  the 
UN  trade  embargo  against  the  government 
of  Rhodesia?    Yes,  46%;  no,  65%. 

These  results  are  intriguing  because  a 
majority  of  the  public  usually  always  sup- 
ports official  American  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. While  the  Rhodeslan  question  Is  rent 
with  such  factors  as  the  role  of  the  UN, 
white  supremacy,  racial  self-determination! 
and  the  domestic  clvU  rights  movement  In 
the  United  States,  the  majority  NO  votes 
probably  are  In  protest  to  England's  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  and  reflect  the  xmder- 
lylng  mood  of  the  replies  to  question  7. 

10.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  Admin- 
istration's policies  of  trying  to  expand  trade 
with  Communist  countries?  Yes,  41  %•  No 
69%. 

Although  a  majority  oppose  an  expansion 
of  trade  with  the  Communist  countries,  the 
Administration  will  probably  continue  Its 
"brldge-bulldlng"  policies  despite  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  long-term  danger  of  Com- 
munist aggression  elsewhere. 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  end 
our  farm  price  support  and  crc^  curtailment 
programs?     Yes.  84%;   No,   16%. 
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Our  Dlstxlct  clearly  recognizes  that  Federal 
price  support  and  crop  curtailment  programs 
simply  are  not  In  keeping  with  tbe  present 
economic  situation.  Food  shortages  around 
the  world  call  for  greater  food  production, 
not  artificial  restrictions. 

12.  Would  you  approve  granting  a  tax 
credit  to  assist  Industrial  plants  in  offsetting 
the  cost  of  Installing  antl-alr  and  water  pol- 
lution facilities?     Yes.  76%;   No.  24%. 

Air  and  water  pollution  have  now 
reached  alarming  proportions.  There  are 
other  and  perhaps  some  better  ways  of  cur- 
ing the  malady  than  the  suggestion  proposed 
here,  but  the  public  definitely  wants  the 
situation  remedied.  It  is  time  for  efficacious 
action. 

13.  From  what  you  have  read  about  the 
President's  budget  for  the  coming  year, 
would  you  support  enactment  of  a  6%  sur- 
tax on  private  and  corporate  incomes  (after 
all  possible  cuts  in  appropriations)?  Yes, 
26%;  No.  74%. 

Over  the  years  our  respondents  have 
always  favored  higher  taxes  in  preference  to 
larger  deficits,  which  is  essentially  a  respon- 
sible attitude  toward  fiscal  matters.  The 
sharp  reversal  above  clearly  indicates  that 
people  think  that  Federal  expenditures  are 
grossly  excessive  and  should  be  cut  deeply 
before  thought  is  given  to  Increasing  the  tax 
burden.  Some  also  fear  that  a  6%  surtax 
would  deepen  the  recession  if  Imposed  at  this 
time. 

14.  How  do  you  rate  President  Johnson's 
overall  performance  in  office?  (a)  good, 
10%;    (b)   fah-,  53%;    (c)   bad,  37%. 

This  multiple  choice  question  la  identical 
to  one  posed  a  year  ago.  The  results  then 
were:  good,  22%;  fair,  64%,;  bad.  24%.  "Nuf 
ced." 


Legislation  Allowing  Farmers  To  Deduct 
From  Their  Income  Tax  Assessments 
Made  by  Irrigation  Districts 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  take  an  Income 
tax  deduction  on  assessments  made  by 
irrigation  districts.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  correct  the  present  in- 
equitable situation  by  providing  the  same 
income  tax  treatment  on  taxes  and  as- 
sessments paid  by  farmers  as  those  paid 
by  urban  residents. 

At  the  present  time  a  farmer  may  not, 
imder  the  law,  deduct  irrigation  and 
water  district  assessments,  and  yet  ur- 
ban residents  and  businessmen  may  de- 
duct taxes  paid  for  school  districts, 
streets,  and  sewer  and  water  systems. 
Assessments  are  deductible  by  the  farm- 
er if  they  are  a  cost  for  operation  main- 
tenance of  farming  However,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
assessments  used  for  the  construction  of 
canals  and  other  similar  works  are  not 
deductible,  even  though  the  farmer  does 
not  acquire  title  to  canals  constructed 
by  irrigation  districts.  Yet  assessments 
are  deductible  for  urt>an  residents  who 
do  not  own  the  city's  water  system, 
schools,  courthouses,  and  roads.  In  ad- 
dition, a  farmer  cannot  normally  amor- 


tize or  depreciate  his  share  of  the  capi- 
tal costs  of  such  works  although  he  could 
do  so  if  he  built  the  works  for  his  par- 
ticular farmland. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  eliminate  this  unfair  and  in- 
equitable tax  problem. 


Travel  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's favorite  argument  for  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States-Soviet  Con- 
sular Convention  was  that  it  would  mean 
more  protection  for  American  citizens 
traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  less 
than  a  month  after  the  Senate  approved 
the  convention  by  the  slim  margin  of 
three  votes  and  less  than  2  weeks  after 
the  President  signed  it,  the  administra- 
tion has  officially  warned  prospective 
tourists  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
stand  in  danger  of  becoming  helpless 
pawns  in  the  cold  war. 

Yesterday  the  Department  of  State  re- 
leased a  revised  edition  of  its  bulletin 
entitled  "Travel  to  the  Soviet  Union." 
I  quote  from  the  bulletin : 

There  is  some  basis  for  surmising  that 
the  Soviet  authorities'  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans acciised  of  violating  their  laws  and  reg- 
ulations Is  harsher  in  periods  of  strained 
bilateral  relations  than  would  normally  be 
the  case.  There  have  been  indications  of 
Soviet  interest  In  exchanging  Imprisoned 
AmerlcEin  tourists  for  Soviet  citizens  con- 
victed of  espionage  In  the  United  States. 
Also,  the  government-controlled  press  in  the 
U.S.S-R.,  reflecting  the  Soviet  desire  to  permit 
only  controlled  contacts  between  Soviet  citi- 
zens and  visiting  Americans,  has  recently 
carried  stories  apparently  designed  to  be  pub- 
lic warnings  that  many  tourists  and  other 
visitors  from  the  United  States  are  collecting 
Intelligence  Information. . . . 


I  find  it  startling  enough  tmat  the  ad- 
ministration would  openly  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  Soviet  duplldty^and  deceit. 
After  all,  all  we  have  heard  from  official 
administration  channels  for  some  time 
now  has  been  how  the  Soviets  are  mel- 
lowing and  how  we  should  "build  bridges" 
to  encourage  them  to  mellow  even  more. 

But  to  have  this  warning  appear  so 
soon  after  the  administration  pulled  out 
all  the  stops  to  win  Senate  approval  of 
the  Consular  Convention  is  truly  In- 
credible. It  destroys  the  administra- 
tion's argument  that  the  convention 
would  give  more  protection  to  American 
tourists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Does  the 
administration  really  expect  the  Soviets 
to  honor  the  convention,  or  any  part  of  it, 
if  they  suddenly  decide  to  imprison  some 
tourists  to  use  as  bargaining  material  in 
an  attempt  to  get  some  of  their  own 
caught  and  convicted  spies  back? 

The  convention,  to  begin  with,  is 
worthless,  as  the  Soviets  will  honor  it  only 
as  long  as  they  feel  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  do  so.    Even  at  that,  It  only  gives  the 


right  of  access  to  imprisoned  Americans 
by  qualified  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel. 
It  contains  nothing  that  would  protect 
them  from  arbitrary  arrest  or  extremely 
harsh  sentences  for  what  most  countries 
in  the  world  would  consider  relatively 
minor  infractions  of  their  laws. 

The  administration  pressed  for  ap- 
proval of  the  convention  as  a  step  toward 
thawing  the  cold  war.  Now  it  turns 
around  and  openly  admits  the  Soviets 
have  every  intention  of  doing  exactly  the 
opposite.  We  find  the  administration's 
arguments  for  the  convention,  on  one 
hand,  being  negated  and  condemned  by 
an  official  release  from  within  the  ad- 
ministration itself  on  the  other. 


Adolt  Basic  Education 
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Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
do  simple  arithmetic,  many  adults  are 
committed  to  a  future  of  minimum  earn- 
ings, persistent  joblessness,  and  social 
dependency. 

Congress,  believing  that  large  numbers 
of  educationally  deprived  citizens  aged 
22  and  over  would  seek  instruction  and 
greatly  benefit  from  it  if  the  opportunity 
were  provided,  authorized,  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  grants 
to  States  which  had  approved  State  plans 
for  adult  basic  education  programs. 

In  1966  this  program  became  part  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Amend- 
ments of  1966 — title  m,  adult  education. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  1967  provided  $29.2 
million  for  the  program  and  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1968  recommends  some  $40 
million. 

Seldom  do  we  hear  or  realize  the  im- 
pact of  such  programs,  or  their  accom- 
plishments. In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
been  so  gratified  to  receive  personal  let- 
ters from  several  adult  students  who  are 
attending  education  classes  in  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 

I  wish  to  publicly  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  instructors  of  these 
classes,  and  even  more  so,  the  following 
individuals  who  have  so  proudly  written 
of  their  accomplishments:  Lillie  Ballen- 
tlne,  Walter  Ballentine,  Laura  L.  Camp- 
bell. Wyoma  Cannon,  Lue  M.  Cartlldge. 
Bennie  Coffee,  Mrs.  Adela  Cortez,  Linnle 
D.  Croft,  Mary  Derrick,  Cora  Digby,  Slno 
Dillard,  Amelia  Dorsey,  Katherine  Dun- 
can, E.  M.  Gant,  Georgianna  Garske, 
Hattie  Green.  Ollie  Harris,  Mrs.  Arlene 
Hart,  Lupe  Hernandez,  Dollle  Johnson, 
Gertrude  Jones,  Josephine  Leal,  Mrs. 
Ceola  Lewis,  Maggie  Linder,  Fred  Mc- 
Kinney,  Julia  McKinney,  Louise  McKln- 
ney,  Olivia  Mallette,  Mrs.  Opal  Mann, 
Addle  L.  Matthews,  Annie  Matthews, 
Harold  G.  Mercer,  Hattie  Miller,  Mrs. 
Betty  Munroe,  Velma  Nail,  Mrs.  Mary 
Patricio,  Elfriede  Patterson,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Patterson.  Mrs.  Adela  M.  Perez,  Florence 
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Philmore,  Mary  D.  Priest,  Henry  Rollins, 
Brucie  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  Well  Sheard, 
Louise  Smith,  Dorothy  Spurgis,  SamEUa 
Taylor,  Beverly  Joan  Washington,  Eliza- 
beth Watson,  Estella  Williams,  HeruT^ 
Williams,  Irene  Williams,  John  H.  Wil- 
liams, Leeanna  Williams,  Mary  P.  Wil- 
liams, Orna  Lee  Winston,  Olivia  Withers, 
Lettie  Wolgamott,  Hattie  Mae  Wright, 
and  Trinidad  Ylas. 
Theirs  is  a  courageous  job  well  done. 


Noise  Abatement  and  the  Ofice  of 
Transportation     j . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
significant  statement  was  made  Tuesday 
morning  by  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  S.  Boyd  concerning  jet  noise  abate- 
ment. The  Secretary  .said  that  not  only 
would  the  new  Department  assume  lead- 
ership and  responsibility  in  the  noise 
abatement  field,  but  it  would  also  estab- 
lish a  special  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  problem. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  the  problem 
of  aircraft  noise  is  becoming  so  acute 
that  it  is  threatening  the  very  future  of 
avi.ition.  The  accelerated  growth  of  air 
transportation,  the  develoianent  of 
larger  and  more  powerful  aircraft,  and 
the  enlargement  of  airport  facilities  are 
contributing  to  the  problem  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

The  graveness  of  today's  noise  prob- 
lems can  be  heard  in  the  anguished  con- 
plaints  from  thousands  of  Americans 
and  can  be  measured  by  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  pending  noi.se  litigation  suits. 

In  the  long  run,  failure  to  solve  the 
problem  will  undei-mine  public  confi- 
dence not  only  in  the  entire  aviation 
community  but  also  in  the  Government 
leaders  who  have  been  charged  with 
seeking  workable  solutions. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  all  of  us  should 
be  heartened  by  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology,  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Mr.  Boyd  provided  an  incisive  analysis 
of  the  Issues  in  his  announcement  that 
the  new  Department  is  escalating  the 
fight  against  noise. 

It  is  most  noteworthy  that  the  origin 
of  this  fight  can  be  traced  back  some 
months  to  President  Johnson's  message 
to  Congress  on  establishment  of  the  new 
Department.  The  President  directed  the 
new  Department  to  take  immediate  lead- 
ership in  the  noise  abatement  field. 
The  President's  Science  Adviser,  Mr. 
Hornig,  has  been  coordinating  Federal 
efforts  to  solve  the  noise  abatement  prob- 
lem since  that  first  message  to  Congress. 

Secretary  Boyd  made  it  explicitly  clear 
that  aircraif  t  noise  is  a  high-priority  mat- 
ter in  the  new  Department  and  his  staff 
has  begun  to  organize  its  complexities 
within  a  sound  technical,  economic,  and 
legislative  framework. 


By  declaring  his  intention  to  explore 
and  utilize  every  possible  means  of  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  aircraft  noise, 
Mr.  Boyd  has  given  us  all  cause  for  op- 
timism that  the  public  may,  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  look  forward  to  answers 
to  the  critical  and  perplexing  questions 
a.ssociated  with  aircraft  noise. 

The  Secretary  reaUzes  the  compeUing 
urgency  of  drawing  upon  scientific  tech- 
nology, the  great  skills  of  our  aeronauti- 
cal engineers,  and  the  sophisticated 
equipment  available  to  them  in  a  con- 
certed drive  to  mute  the  winning  Jet 
engines  that  imperil  the  peacefulness  of 
the  skies,  and  consequently,  the  peaceful 
domain  of  our  citizens. 

I  salute  Secretary  Boyd's  timely  re- 
marks wherein  he  so  ably  stated  a  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Government  and  the 
aviation  community  mnst  come  to  grips. 


Problems  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  OINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
are  among  the  most  pressing  which  must 
be  faced  by  the  90th  Congress.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  these  problems  more  clearly 
analyzed  than  in  a  speech  given  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
William  D.  Ford,  whose  15th  District  of 
Michigan  lies  adjacent  to  my  own  16th 
District.  Congressman  Ford  gave  this 
talk  before  a  number  of  service  clubs  dur- 
ing the  recent  Easter  recess,  and  was 
heard  by  a  number  of  my  constituents, 
who  called  it  to  my  attention. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress- 
man Ford's  analysis  and  explanation  of 
postal  problems  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
our  colleagues,  and  I  am  having  it  in- 
.«erted  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
this  reason. 

The  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  for  thle 
meeting. 

Congress  Is  currently  In  Easter  Recess — a 
traditional  "break"  between  the  day  of  con- 
vening in  early  January  and  July  4th.  I  am 
using  the  time  to  visit  many  communities 
in  my  District  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
about  the  Issues  facing  this  session  of  (Con- 
gress, including  speeches  to  several  organiza- 
tions. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion end  Labor  during  my  tenure  in  the 
House.  It  has  been  a  most  active  Committee, 
considering  and  acting  upon  much  historical 
and  major  legislation — such  as  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  have 
enjoyed  my  service  on  this  Committee  and 
have  worked  diligently  to  bring  to  the  House 
bills  that  directly  affect  mUUons  of  people. 

When  the  90th  Congress  was  being  or- 
ganlzed.  I  received  a  second  Important  Com- 
mittee assignment — the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  This  Commit- 
tee has  responsibility  for  such  items  as  post- 
age rates:  pay  and  retirement  of  Federal  em- 
ployees: bills  relating  to  the  Armed  Forces 
postal  system:  mall  matter:  and  the  like.     I 


believe  this  Is  g^lng  to  be  an  active  year  for 
this  Committee  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months  of  service  on  It. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  tonight  the 
Post  Office  Department — the  problems  It 
faces  and  the  programs  that  are  proposed  to 
give  the  Nation  the  mail  service  we  deserve. 
This  will  include  some  comments  on  the 
expected  legislation  to  increase  postage  rates. 

You  might  say  I  have  had  an  indoctrina- 
tion into  the  postal  service  since  Joining  this 
Committee.  I  am  concerned  over  the 
Department's  problems  and  I  believe  that 
you.  as  individual  citizens  will  appreciate 
learning  more  of  the  situation.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  daily  contact  with 
practically  every  adult  American  citizen,  and 
I  don't  know  of  anything  that  makes  any- 
body madder  than  to  have  his  mall  delayed. 

Let  me  say  very  firmly  that  I  believe  the 
Department  Is  doing  an  excellent  job  In 
many,  many  respects  handling  the  tremen- 
dous volume  of  mail  that  it  faces  each  day. 
There  are  many  able  and  dedicated  officials 
and  workers  In  the  postal  service — otherwise 
we  would  not  have  the  mall  moving  as  effi- 
ciently as  it  does. 

I  have  been  very  much  Impressed  with  the 
quality  of  leadership  and  just  plain  old- 
fashioned  dedication  to  work  that  is  being 
given  the  Post  Office  Department  by  the  Post- 
master General,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  He  is 
a  progressive  thinker;  he  is  determined  to 
give  the  Nation  a  postal  system  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud;  and  he  Is  pledged  to  erase 
the  effects  of  little  progress  In  past  years 
and  to  adequately  handle  today's  problems. 

During  his  testimony  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  few  days  ago.  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  sounded  a  strong 
note  of  warning.  He  stated  that  the  "Poet 
Office  Department  Is  in  a  race  with  catastro- 
phe." 

And  he  added:  "And  it  is  a  race  that  we 
could  well  lose,  though  It  Is  certainly  In  our 
power  not  to  lose  It." 

The  Postmaster  General  proceeded  to  then 
outline  his  general  budgetary  program  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  to  emphasize  the 
several  steps  the  Department  proposes  to 
take  that  will  help  "catch  up"  from  past 
years  and  "get  ahead"  of  the  mall  volume. 
These  Included:  expansion  and  strengthen- 
ing the  ZIP  Code;  Improved  planning  and 
budgeting:  greater  productivity  through  bet- 
ter utUlzatlon  of  employees;  mechanization, 
modernization  and  research;  having  mall 
users  pay  their  fair  share  of  mall  costs;  a 
strong  commitment  to  quality  service;  and  a 
minimization  of  costs. 

The  House  last  week  approved  the  Depart- 
ment's budget  practically  as  presented.  Some 
cuts  were  made,  but  the  Senate  Is  still  to 
consider  the  bill  and  It  Is  likely  the  final 
product  will  be  near  the  Postmaster  General's 
suggested  budget. 

Frankly,  I  don't  think  this  Is  an  area  where 
expenditures  can  be  reduced.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  Department's  budget  is  for 
paying  the  Inescapable  costs  of  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  for  more  than  700,000  employ- 
ees. Thus,  there  Is  very  little  area  In  which 
to  cut  expenditures  without  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  maU  service  and  the  effort  to 
mechanize  and  modernize. 

Let's  get  into  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  some  detail. 

The  Department's  Job  Is  to  move  the  m&il 
.  .  .  and  there's  plenty  of  it. 

Mall  volume  Is  actually  a  mirror  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  The  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  earning  more,  si>endlng  more,  and 
learning  more  than  ever  before  .  .  .  busi- 
ness activity  Is  great.  What  does  the  mir- 
ror show  In  the  way  of  mall  volume? 

We  are  at  80  billion  pieces  now  and  In- 
creasing at  over  3  billion  pieces  a  year.  It 
Is  estimated  that  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  this 
growth  will  be  4.5  percent.  The  entire  na- 
tion of  Prance  produces  only  9  billion  pieces 
of  mall  a  year,  Just  three  times  our  annual 
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tncreaae  or  about  the  same  amount  our  De- 
partment process  during  the  Chrlatmaa  rush. 

Here  are  three  charts  (not  reproduced  In 
the  Recced)  that  will  be  of  Interest:  (1)  Mall 
Volume,  Personal  Income,  Population. 

And  the  second,  which  shows  the  types 
of  maU;  (2)  Bfall  Mis.  This  chart  Is  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  but  the  percentages  will  not 
be  far  off  .  .  .  for  fiscal  year  1968  when  the 
number  of  pieces  reach  83  billion. 

Another  way  of  putting  It:  the  mall  rate 
Is  averaging  more  and  more  pieces  for  esM:h 
man,  woman  and  child  In  the  Nation. 

(3)  1965-1967  Letters  Per  year. 

The  Poet  Office  Department's  budget  this 
year  Is  (6.6  billion,  up  •418.8  million  or  6.7 
percent  over  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
budget  Is  geared  to  Improving  service  and 
modernizing  the  Department's  physical  plant 
and  equipment. 

These  slides  give  you  a  very  brief  Idea  of 
some  of  the  factors  involved  .  .  .  and  what 
is  proposed. 

(4)  Major  Budget  Increases:  This  slide 
shows  bow  pay  legislation  has  increased 
costs  .  .  .  while  revenue  from  postage  has 
not  Icept  pace. 

(5)  Major  Changes  Since  1962:  Construe- 
tlon  ...  for  Fiscal  Year  1967  and  Fiscal 
Year  1968. 

(6)  Construction— Fiscal  Year  1967  (Slide) . 

(7)  Construction— Fiscal  Year  1968  (Slide). 
One  of  the  actions  taken  to  help  the  Poet 

Ofllce  Department  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
public,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  in  my 
Judgment,  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  EIngineertng  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  Department  was  able  to  recruit  a  really 
exceptional  and  creative  man  for  the  top 
position,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Packer,  formerly  a  top 
executive  of  the  Xerox  Corporation.  Dr. 
Packer  is  building  a  strong  and  talented  staff, 
and  he  Is  providing  vigorous  leadership  to 
the  Department's  accelerated  research  and 
engineering  effort. 

Another  significant  action  in  this  field  by 
the  Postmaster  General  has  been  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Research  and  Engineering  Ad- 
visory Council  ...  to  provide  a  bridge  to  the 
scientific  and  engineering  community.  The 
establishment  of  this  Coimcil,  consisting  of 
29  technical  experts  and  executives,  reflects 
the  Department's  policy  of  inviting  talented 
and  experienced  individuals  to  assist  in  its 
programs.  This  group  will  provide  a  close 
link  with  the  most  advanced  thinking  of  the 
engineering,  academic  and  business  conunu- 
nlty,  and  certainly  will  help  apply  the  latest 
fniits  of  science  and  technology  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  postal  service. 

The  Department  has  asked  for  a  40.2  per- 
cent Increase  in  its  funds  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  this  new  Bureau  .  .  .  $23.2  million. 
To  Illustrate  the  Importance  attached  to  this 
effort  of  the  Depaztment,  I  might  point  out 
that  no  changes  were  made  in  this  appro- 
priation request  when  the  House  acted  last 
week. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  March  issue  of 
Fortune  Magazine,  1  suggest  that  you  obtain 
a  copy  and  read  the  article  "It's  Now  or 
Never  for  the  Post  Office  Department."  This 
gives  a  lengthy  stmimary  of  the  efforts  being 
directed  by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  and 
the  work  of  Dr.  Packer  in  research  and  engi- 
neering.   It  is  an  excellent  article. 

I  mentioned  the  ZIP  Code  as  one  of  the 
ways  being  lued  to  improve  the  mail  serv- 
ice ...  I  believe  it  is  important  enough  for  a 
more  detailed  explanation.  ZIP  Code  is  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  habit  pattern  of  all 
Americans.  As  you  know,  effective  January 
1,  1967,  all  bulk  second  and  third-class  mall 
must  be  ZIP  Coded.  And,  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  have  all  Americans  use  the  ZIP 
Code  on  their  individual  letters  because  in 
the  Dep>artment's. mechanization  prog^ram  is 
a  plan  for  machines  that  will  read  the  ZIP 
Code  and  help  speed  your  mall  on  its  way. 
(In  fact,  one  of  these  machines  is  now  being 
tested  in  Detroit.) 


Today,  ZIP  Code  and  the  Sectional  Centers 
help  the  Department  in  Its  effort  to  move 
the  mall. 

(8)  ZIP  Code  is  the  Direct  Way:  This 
chart  (not  printed  in  the  Rxcoao)  illus- 
trates  the  difference  in  movement  of  mail 
before  and  after  the  ZIP  Code  and  Sectional 
Center  programs.  Prior  to  these  programs, 
movement  of  mall  was  limited  to  the  mem- 
orizing of  direct  routings  to  communities  by 
an  individual  postal  clefk.  The  "memory 
bank"  of  the  clerk  generally  was  restricted 
to  Individual  communities  within  the  "home" 
state  and  in  some  instances  to  direct  rout- 
ings of  communities  in  another  selected 
state. 

For  example,  prior  to  the  ZIP  Code  and  Sec- 
tional Center  programs,  a  distribution  clerk 
in  Los  Angeles  would  not  necessarily  know 
the  location  of  CollinavlUe.  IlllnoU  62234.  M 
he  distributed  a  letter  addressed  to  Colllns- 
ville,  he  would  send  it  to  Chicago.  A  dis- 
tribution clerk  in  Chicago,  who  would  luiow 
the  Illinois  scheme,  would  then  route  it  to 
St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  some  285  miles  south, 
and  then  it  would  be  dispatched  by  highway 
transportation  to  Collinsvllle,  a  distance  of 
10  miles. 

Under  the  ZIP  Code  and  Section  Center 
Programs,  if  all  mall  was  distributed  by  ZIP 
Code,  the  clerk  at  Los  Angeles  would  route 
this  letter  directly  to  the  Sectional  Center 
identified  by  the  first  three  digits — 622.  This 
means  the  clerk  at  Los  Angeles  would  not 
have  to  know  a  scheme  for  IBlnols.  The  mall 
for  all  of  the  offices  located  in  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois  Sectional  Center,  some  74,  would 
move  directly  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Sec- 
tional Center  imder  the  ZIP  Code  process. 
This  results  In  a  reduction  of  285  miles  In 
transportation  plus  the  essential  time  gained 
incident  to  the  by-passing  of  the  intermedi- 
ate distribution  at  Chicago. 

The  direct  movement  of  mall  between  the 
652  Sectional  Centers,  which  the  Department 
Is  now  able  to  accomplish  In  lieu  of  massing 
of  mail  on  73  major  terminal  points,  has  en- 
abled the  postal  service  to  cop>e  more  effi- 
ciently with  the  exploding  mall  volume. 

This  has  been  a  very  brief  description  of 
the  benefits  of  ZIP  Code  and  Sectional  Cen- 
ters, but  I  am  sure  you  can  see  Its  value. 

The  anticipated  employment  for  the  De- 
partment this  next  fiscal  year  will  be  well 
over  700,000. 

This  chart  gives  an  idea  of  how  employ- 
ment has  risen  as  the  mail  volume  has  grown. 
(Not  printed  in  the  Rxcord.) 

(9)  Employment:  The  average  person,  who 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  consider  such 
facts  as  I  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, may  not  appreciate  the  productivity 
of  the  Individual  postal  employee. 

If  we  divide  our  total  mail  volume  by  our 
total  number  of  employees,  we  find  that  the 
average  employee  handles  more  than  114,000 
pieces  of  mail  a  year. 

(10)  Chart  (not  printed  in  the  Record) 
Individual  Employee  Productivity:  This 
compares  to  96,000  for  Switzerland,  94.000 
for  the  Netherlands.  73,000  for  Belgium,  62,- 
000  for  Germany.  69,000  for  France,  66,000  for 
Great  Britain,  47,000  for  Italy  and  31,000  for 
Japan.  And  none  of  these  other  nations 
deal  with  a  postal  delivery  area  of  S.600,000 
miles  complicated  by  dispersed  suburbs, 
urban  sprawl,  coagulated  traffic  and  sky- 
scraper office  buildings.  In  other  words,  each 
American  postal  worker  handles  as  much 
mail  as  two  French  or  German  postal  work- 
ers and  more  than  three  Japanese  postal 
workers. 

Postal  employees  are  performing  well. 
They  deserve  to  have  both  a  living  wage  and 
the  most  modern  mall  handling  tools  that 
can  be  provided. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  he  will 
ask  Congress  for  pay  raise  legislation  that  will 
Include  postal  employees.  You  might  ap- 
preciate the  need  more  if  you  consider  an 
example  recently  pointed  out  in  Washington. 

The  bus  company  there  has  signs  on  Its 


vehicles  that  offer  $6,900  per  year  for  begin- 
nlng  bus  drivers.  While,  of  course,  the  two 
Jobs  are  not  identical,  and  while  fringe  bene- 
fits might  make  a  difference,  a  postal  clerk 
or  carrier  must  work  15  years  to  reach  that 
salary  figvu-e  under  the  present  syetem. 
Moving  people  in  buses  is  important,  but  bo 
is  moving  the  mail. 

Although  postal  pay  has  been  increased 
by  28  percent  In  five  years,  the  Post  Office 
Department  la  not  competitive  with  other 
employees  in  some  industrialized  major 
cities.  There  was  a  suggestion  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  during  recent  hearings  that 
possibly  salaries  should  be  different  for  postal 
positions  in  cities  and  rural  areas.  This 
would  enable  the  Department  to  more 
equally  compete  with  industry. 

Undoubtedly,  we  shall  face  this  subject 
when  The  Committee  on  which  I  serve  con- 
siders pay  raise  bills.  Several  have  been 
introduced  and  await  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 

Let  me  conclude  by  talking  with  you  about 
the  "postal  deficiency"  and  postage  rates. 

The  "deficiency"  is  simply  the  amount  of 
funds  required  to  operate  the  Post  Office 
above  the  revenues  received  from  postage. 
It  is  estimated  the  deficiency  this  year  will 
be  around  $1.2  billion.  However,  the  Con- 
gress has  said  that  certain  functions  of  the 
Department  are  "public  service"  and  should 
not  be  Included  in  the  deficiency  and  in 
determining  postage  rates.  This  year,  pub- 
lic service  items  will  be  approximately  $600 
million,  which  means  that  the  actual 
deficiency  will  be  aroimd  $600  million  that 
must  l>e  financed  from  the  Treasury, 

This  is  shown  on  the  following  chart  (not 
printed  in  the  Record).  (11)  The  Postal 
Deficiency:  Now.  let  us  "pinpoint"  the 
deficiency  by  classes  of  postage  .  .  .  here  is 
Tinother  chart  (not  printed  in  the  Record  i 

(12)  Pinpointing  the  Postal  Deficiency: 
The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  clearly  spells 
out  that  the  requirement  that  postal  income 
and  expenditures  should  be  approximately 
equal,  and  that  the  rates  should  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  if  expenditures  and  in- 
come are  not  equal  ...  As  I  stated,  "public 
service"  items  are  discounted  '  '  figuring  the 
total  deficiency. 

Right  now.  no  category  of  mail  is  paying 
its  way,  other  than  first-class  and  air  mall, 
and  the  cost  coverage  in  those  classes  of  mail 
is  nearing  the  break-even  point.  The  Postal 
Policy  Act  considered  that  first-class  mail 
must  pay  more  than  its  cost  due  to  the 
preferred  service  such  mail  received. 

This  chart  (not  printed  in  the  Rxcord) 
shows  that  Americans  have  bargain  postage 
rates. 

(13)  Americans  Have  Bargain  Postage 
Rates:  And,  as  you  know,  the  President  has 
stated  in  his  budget  message  that  he  will  ask 
for  an  increase  in  postage  .  .  .  one-cent  for 
first-class  and  air  mail,  or  a  20  percent  in- 
crease, which  will  produce  an  estimated  $636 
million  in  revenues. 

The  details  of  the  increases  to  be  requested 
in  second  and  third-class  mall  have  not  been 
released  by  the  President,  but  I  expect  this  to 
be  one  of  the  major  bills  that  we  will  soon 
t>e  considering  in  my  Committee. 

The  new  budget  calls  for  $700  million  in 
revenue  from  postal  rate  Increases — which 
on  an  annual  basis  will  amount  to  some  $800 
million  when  fully  effective.  Using  simple 
arithmetic,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  revenues  to  be  raised 
from  the  first-class  and  air  mail  Increase* 
($536  million)  and  the  $800  million  must 
come  from  the  increases  to  be  requested  on 
second  and  third-class. 

Personally,  it  is  my  feeling  that  these 
classes  of  mall  be  required  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  delivery.  I  expect  this 
will  Ije  one  of  the  major  points  of  discus- 
sion when  my  Committee  begins  work  on  the 
rate  Increase  bill. 
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While  we  are  on  this  subject,  there  has 
been  recent  discussion  about  doing  away 
with  postage  stemps  altogether,  except  to 
provide  certain  special  services  at  extra  cost. 
This  may  be  an  area  for  serious  consideration 
by  the  Committee.  This  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  many  activities  such  as  print- 
ing, selling,  licking,  canceling,  and  collecting 
stamps.  But.  it  would  also  mean  that  Con- 
gress must  declare  the  postal  operations  to 
be  mainly  public  service  and  that  the  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  from  the  government's 
general  revenues. 

It  is  not  poesible  for  me  to  cover  all  of 
the  most  interesting  and  exciting  operations 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department  in  these  re- 
marks. I  have  become  greatly  Interested  in 
them,  and  I  know  this  very  important  agency 
deserves  great  attention  from  the  Congress. 
It  must  meet  the  challenge  of  "now  or 
never,"  because  we  Americans  are  daily  In- 
creasing our  letter  writing. 

I  know  you  want  me  to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  meet  the  challenge  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  fair  to  all  users  of  the  mall. 


Colorado  Welfare  Director  Foresees  End 
of  States  Participation  in  Food  Stamp 
Program  if  House  Agricalture  Commit- 
tee Amendments  Prevail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


or  Missomti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
numerous  statements  here  on  the  House 
floor  and  in  the  Congressional  Record 
In  the  past  month  I  tried  to  warn  the 
Members  of  the  danger  to  the  continued 
successful  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  which  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  will  be  providing  ade- 
quate diets  to  more  than  2  million  Amer- 
icans in  low-Income  families. 

The  danger,  as  I  saw  It.  lay  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  han- 
dles the  food  stamp  legislation,  do  not 
have  food  stamp  projects  In  their  own 
congressional  districts  and  thus  may  not 
be  personally  familiar  with  the  effective 
manner  In  which  the  program  now  oper- 
ates in  more  than  650  counties  or  cities 
located  In  more  than  half  of  all  congres- 
sional districts. 
coMMrrm  amendments  jeoparoizx  pbooram 

My  fears  were  borne  out  when  the 
committee  voted  recently  to  add  two 
damaging  amendments  to  H.R.  1318.  the 
bill  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration to  provide  authorization  for 
future  appropriations.  One  of  those 
amendments,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  16 
to  9.  could  well  be  fatal  to  the  entire 
program.  It  Is  significant  that  even 
after  the  bill  was  weakened,  it  was  then 
approved  by  the  committee  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  only  19  to  14,  Including 
proxies.  Indicating  that  many  of  the  16 
present  who  voted  to  Insert  a  very  dam- 
aging amendment  may  really  desire  to 
end  the  program  entirely  on  July  1,  1967. 

To  those  of  us  who  consider  the  food 
stamp  program  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  our  congressional 


districts,  as  well  as  to  needy  people  else- 
where In  the  coimtry.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  action  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
in  adding  amendments  must  be  reversed 
when  H.R.  1318  comes  before  us  here  in 
the  House.  Otherwise,  we  would  be,  in 
effect,  permitting  16  of  the  35  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
decide  the  future— or  rather  the  doom — 
of  a  program  in  which  most  of  those  16 
may  have  no  direct  interest  insofar  as 
their  own  congressional  districts  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  amendment  in  question  would  re- 
quire the  States,  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
to  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bonus 
coupons  given  to  food  stamp  participants 
to  assure  them  an  adequate  diet.  At  the 
projected  level  of  the  program  for  next 
year,  that  would  be  $40,000,000  a  year 
which  the  States  would  have  to  pay.  Just 
remember  that  for  virtually  no  cost  at  all 
to  the  States — but  at  high  cost  to  the 
cities  and  counties — the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  send  in  carloads  of  sur- 
plus foods  such  as  powdered  milk, 
powdered  eggs,  lard,  flour,  commeal,  and 
so  on,  for  free  local  handouts  to  the  poor 
under  the  loosely  directed,  scandal-rid- 
den direct  distribution  system  which  the 
strictly  administered  food  stamp  plan 
has  now  superseded  in  hundreds  of 
localities. 

CX3LOSA0O    WELFABE     DIRECTOR     EXPRESSES     DEEP 
CONCERN 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
to  the  States  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee amendments  to  H.R.  1318  is  shown  in 
a  copy  I  have  received  of  a  telegram  sent 
on  April  3  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
from  Miss  Charline  J.  Blrkins,  director 
of  the  Colorado  State  Department  of 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

Colorado  State  Department 

or  Public  Welfare, 
Denver.  Colo.,  April  3, 1987. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  support  remarks  of  Hon.  Leonor 
K.  Sullivan  on  March  23  concerning  H.R. 
1318.  the  food  stamp  bill.  Agree  that  to  re- 
quire states  to  pay  20  percent  of  cost  of 
bonus  coupons  issued  to  the  needy  would 
cripple  and  probably  kill  the  program. 

Pood  stamp  progfram  now  operating  in  36 
Colorado  counties.  During  past  12  months 
bonus  coupons  were  issued  in  the  amount  of 
$1,496,515  and  estimated  cost  of  bonus  cou- 
pons for  next  12  months  estimated  to  be  at 
least  $1,791,500. 

Colorado  could  not  pick  up  this  cost  in 
addition  to  present  administrative  costs. 
Food  stamp  program  much  more  efficient 
and  beneficial  than  Federal  donated  foods 
program.  Strongly  urge  expansion  of  present 
food  stamp  program  rather  than  Its  curtail- 
ment. 

Miss  CHARLENE  J.  BiRKINS, 

Director,  Colorado  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

other     amendment    limits     authorization 
TO    1    tear   only 

In  addition  to  the  amendment  requir- 
ing the  States  to  pay  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  bonus  coupons — that  is,  20 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  needy  families  can  afford  to 
spend  for  food  and  the  amounts  of 
money  required  to  provide  such  families 
with  adequate,  nutritious  diets — the  com- 
mittee also  tacked  onto  HJl.  1318  an 
amendment  limiting  the  authorization 


for  future  appropriations  just  to  the  1968 
fiscal  year.  That  would  mean  that  next 
year — and  each  year  thereafter,  if  the 
program  survived  these  piecemeal  l-year- 
at-a-time  techniques — the  Congress 
would  first  have  to  pass  a  new  food  stamp 
authorization  bill  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  could  even  consider 
a  request  for  funds.  If  every  item  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  budget  were 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  double  jeopardy 
each  year.  It  Is  a  certainty  that  we  would 
save  a  lot  of  money  on  agric\iltural  pro- 
grams, for  it  would  be  an  impossibility 
for  the  annual  fiscal  year  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  to  be  handled  until  long 
after  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill, 
and  all  of  the  supplemental?  also,  and  by 
then  most  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
funds  were  supposed  to  be  spent  would 
probably  have  passed. 

This  Is  a  novel  Idea  for  limiting  Agri- 
cultural Department  expenditures,  but 
would  hardly  be  effective  in  helping  the 
farmer  or  anyone  else  interested  in  agri- 
cultural programs.  Why  pick  out  the 
food  stamp  program,  then,  for  this  tech- 
nique of  agonizing  annual  legislative  re- 
appraisal? Certainly  It  cannot  be  based 
on  any  desire  to  help  or  expand  the  food 
stamp  program. 

COLORADO    NOT    ALONE ALL    BUT    NINE    STATES 

IMMEDIATELY    AFFECTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Colorado 
welfare  director  is  the  only  State  of- 
ficial I  have  heard  from  so  far  on  this 
issue  since  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
action,  41  other  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  also  be  immediately 
affected.  Only  Arizona,  Delaware,  Flori- 
da, Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Da- 
kota do  not  have  food  stamp  projects 
In  operation,  and  of  those,  Massachusetts 
has  at  least  indicated  an  intention  to 
participate. 

For  the  list  of  those  areas  now  partici- 
pating, or  scheduled  to  participate 
shortly,  I  refer  the  Members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  14,  1967.  pages 
H6656-H6665  showing  this  information 
by  States  and  congressional  districts. 

COLORADO   NEEDY    PMD    $2    OF  OWN   MONEY 
FOR    EACH    $3    OF    FOOD    COTTFONB 

The  Colorado  welfare  director's  tele- 
gram reports  that  there  are  now  35  food 
stamp  projects  operating  in  the  State. 
The  latest  figures  I  have  on  the  actual 
number  of  people  participating  for  a  full 
month  In  Colorado  are  for  January  1967, 
when  there  were  only  21  projects  In  op- 
eration there.  At  that  time,  a  total  of 
24,037  Coloradans  received  help  through 
this  program  in  obtaining  a  good  diet. 

These  people  paid  more  than  $318,000 
of  their  own  money  that  month  in  order 
to  receive  food  coupons  worth  $469,889 
in  the  foodstores — a  bonus  of  more  than 
$151,000  in  food  purchasing  power — or  32 
percent.  The  bonus  toward  good  nutri- 
tion averaged  $6.29  per  person  per  month, 
or  about  $3  in  food  purchasing  power  for 
$2  spent  for  food  stamps. 

In  view  of  the  sizeable  contribution 
this  represents  toward  good  health  for 
children  in  needy  families,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Colorado  State  welfare  director 
shares  my  deep  concern  over  the  future 
of  this  successful  program. 
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nCUSKS  ON   NATIONAL   LXVXL  FOK   JANX7ABT 

On  the  national  level,  there  were 
1,438,795  men,  women,  and  children  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program  In 
January,  in  589  projects,  receiving  added 
food  purchasing  power  of  $8,811,751  that 
month,  or  an  average  of  $6.12  per  person. 
Since  then,  the  program  has  been  ex- 
panded to  more  than  60  additional  Juris- 
dictions, and  by  June  30  it  will  have 
about  2  million  participants  In  875 
areas,  which  areas  include  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country. 

Among  those  areas  are  116  of  the  Na- 
tion's 300  poorest  counties.  In  such 
coimties,  up  to  25  percent  of  the  entire 
population  might  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  plan. 

I  Just  cannot  Imagine  the  Congress 
permitting  such  a  program  to  be 
destroyed  by  an  amendment  recom- 
mended by  only  16  of  the  35  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  particu- 
larly since  12  of  those  16  apparently  then 
voted  against  the  bill  even  as  amended. 


Good  Diets  of  10,000  Eighth  District 
Residents  Endangered  by  Food  Stamp 
Amendments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6, 1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  following  with  great  Interest  and 
deep  concern  the  speeches  and  insertions 
In  the  Congressional  Record  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan] warning  of  the  great  danger  to 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  Two  coxmties  in  my 
congressional  district,  Itasca  and  St. 
Louis,  were  among  the  very  first  in  the 
entire  Nation  to  be  designated  for  pUot 
food  stamp  projects.  They  have  now 
been  in  the  program  for  nearly  6  years, 
since  June  1961. 

Carlton  County  was  Included  2  years 
later,  in  1963,  while  the  food  stamp 
program  was  still  an  experimental  pilot 
operation.  Since  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  88-525  in  August  1964,  establishing 
a  nationwide  food  stamp  program, 
Koochiching,  Lake,  Aitkin,  and  Pine 
Counties  have  also  been  assigned  food 
stamp  projects. 

The  food  stamp  program  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Minnesota  now  assures 
good,  nutritious  diets  for  more  than 
10,000  persons  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  able  to  afford  enough  of  the  kind  of 
foods  necessary  for  a  proper  diet.  De- 
pending upon  their  Income  and  family 
size,  each  family  participating  in  the 
program  must  set  aside  each  month  for 
purchasing  the  food  coupons  that  por- 
tion of  its  income  it  would  normally 
spend,  or  be  expected  to  spend,  for  food; 
and  then  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
working  through  the  State  welfare  de- 
partments, augments  this  amount  with 


additional  bonus  coupons  su£Qcient  to 
assure  ability  to  purchase  a  good  diet. 
The  program  is  particularly  beneficial 
for  children,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  of  the  pre  ■grams  to  combat 
poverty. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  after  6  years 
of  successful  operation,  this  program  is 
now  in  danger.  Yet,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlciUture,  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullhtan] 
has  pointed  out,  has  voted  to  add  two 
serious  amendments  to  H.R.  1318,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  she  has  sponsored  to 
authorize  further  appropriations  for  the 
program.  One  would  limit  the  authori- 
zation to  fiscal  year  1968  only;  the 
other  would  require  20  percent  cost  shar- 
ing by  the  States.  I  will  Join  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan in  opposing  those  amendments 
when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

Considering  the  fact  that  so  many  dis- 
tricts represented  by  Republicans  as  well 
as  by  Democrats  are  now  included  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  that  the  Republicans  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  voted  10  to  4 
against  continuing  the  program,  even 
after  the  two  adverse  amendments  were 
adopted  in  committee.  This  is  tjnplcal, 
of  course,  of  the  Republican  Party's  tra- 
ditional attitudes,  but  we  always  hope 
that  some  day — somehow — the  minority 
party  will  begin  to  learn  something 
about  the  20th  century  and  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

Well,  there  is  at  last  some  progress. 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  food  stamp 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  every  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture voted  against  it  after  previously 
having  joined  in  committee  to  load  it 
down  with  an  amendment  intended  to 
kill  the  program  by  making  the  States 
pay  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus 
coupons. 

This  time  the  committee's  crippling 
amendment  to  require  cost  sharing  by 
the  States  calls  for  20  percent  rather 
than  50  percent  sharing.  But  it  would 
have  the  same  consequences  as  the  50 
percent  amendment  of  3  years  ago. 
■It  must  be  defeated.  I  join  Mrs. 
Sullivan  in  expressing  the  hope  that  all 
Members  who  have  food  stamp  projects 
in  their  districts  will  Inform  themselves 
on  the  probable  consequences  to  their 
needy  constituents  of  this  destructive 
amendment,  and  will  help  to  expunge  it 
from  the  bill  when  H.R.  1318  comes  be- 
fore us. 


Three  National  Farm  Organizations  Sup- 
port Original  Food-Stamp  Bill  Without 
Agricaltore  Committee  "Crippling 
Amendments" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6. 1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  me  that  three 
of  the  national  f»rm  organizations  have 


advised  me  of  their  strong  support  for 
HJl.  1318,  the  food  stamp  authorization 
bill,  without  the  amendments  added  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which  would  seriously  undermine  the 
program. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  organizations 
of  farmers  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee  which 
handles  legislation  of  primary  interest 
to  agriculture,  most  of  them  do  agree 
with  the  conmiittee  so  frequently  that 
it  is  rather  unusual  and  significant  to 
me  ,that  three  farm  organizations — the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization— should  unite  in  this  fashion 
behind  a  Member  of  Congress  from  a 
strictly  urban  constituency  against  an 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  certainly  appreciate  this  support. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  14  years 
in  which  I  have  served  here,  I  have  al- 
ways recognized  the  need  for  effective 
Federal  legislation  to  enable  the  family 
farmer  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  to 
produce  the  abundance  of  food  which 
characterizes  the  American  agricultural 
system.  Thus,  I  have  supported  price 
supports,  section  32,  acreage  limitations, 
and  so  on,  where  these  would  help  the 
small  farmer  and  agricultuie  as  a  whole. 
As  the  senior  House  Member  on  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing in  the  last  Congress.  I  found  ample 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  programs 
to  assure  better  prices  for  farmers. 

THB  rACTS  or  POLmCAL  Lirz  ON  rARM 
LEGISLATION 

But  when  some  of  those  who  advocate 
legislation  to  aid  the  farmer  fail  to  rec- 
ognize, as  sometimes  happens,  that  the 
needs  of  consumers  must  also  be  con- 
sidered, and  fall  to  concede  that  our  re- 
markable food  production  capabilities 
must  be  translated  into  an  opportunity 
for  even  the  poorest  American  to  enjoy 
at  least  a  minimum  adequate  diet,  those 
of  us  from  urban  areas  must,  of  neces- 
sity, take  a  more  critical  look  at  strictly 
farm-oriented  legislation.  Farmers  and 
consumers  need  each  other,  but  it  must 
be  a  two-way  avenue  of  cooperation. 

This  was  how  the  food  stamp  law  of 
1964  came  to  be  enacted,  in  fact.  For, 
after  it  appeared  clear  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  would  not  report  a 
food  stamp  bill  favorably  that  year,  word 
had  to  be  passed  along  that  other  legis- 
lation favored  by  that  committee  would 
lose  many  votes  needed  from  urban 
Members.  Lo  and  behold,  the  food- 
stamp  bill  was  reported,  was  passed,  and 
became  law,  along  with  a  controversial 
wheat-cotton  bill. 

SUPPORT    mOM    CR.\NOE.    FAKMEHS    UNION,    NTO 

Mr.  Harry  Graham,  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Grsinge,  made 
a  point  of  this  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  urge  ap- 
proval of  HJl.  1318  in  the  form  in  which 
I  introduced  it.  Mr.  Graham  has  noti- 
fied me  of  the  Intention  of  the  Orange  to 
do  all  It  can  to  impress  upon  farmers  and 
their  organizations  the  importance  of 
eliminating  the  committee  amendments 
to  my  bill.  The  Grange  is  doing  this  not 
only  to  help  urban  Congressmen  who 
have  supported  farm  legislation  in  the 
past  but  because  the  food  stamp  pro- 
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gram  itself  Is  a  good  program  to  help 
farmers  too,  by  expanding  the  consump- 
tion of  food — and  the  committee  amend- 
ments would  be  damaging  or  even  fatal 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  Reuben  L.  Johnson  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  which  was,  I  believe,  the 
very  first  farm  organization  in  the  coim- 
try  to  support  my  original  food  stamp 
bill  more  than  a  decade  ago,  has  pledged 
the  continuing  support  the  NFU  to  my 


bill,  and  to  my  drive  to  eliminate  the 
committee  amendments. 

I  have  now  received,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  wire  from  a  third  farm  leader, 
Mr.  Oren  Lee  Staley,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization: 

Corning,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Leonor  Sullivan, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  National  Farmers  Organization  strong- 


ly supports  your  original  bill  on  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan,  HJl.  1318,  to  ma^e  this  a  perma- 
nent   program.    We    oppose    the    crippling 
amendments  which  were  added  by  the  House 
Agriculture    Committee.    The   Food    Stamp 
Plan  should  play  an  ever  Increasing  role  In 
overcoming  the  financial  limitations  to  bet- 
ter diets  on  the  part  of  our  low  Income  fam- 
ilies.   We  therefore  offer  you  our  assistance 
in  the  passage  of  your  bill  through  Congress. 
Orzn  Les  Stalet, 
President,  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion, Coming,  Iowa. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. — Psalm  23 :  1. 

O  Thou  Seeking  Shepherd  of  our 
seething  spirits  In  days  of  doubt  and  in 
times  of  trouble,  we  realize  anew  our 
need  of  Thee.  We  need  Thy  grace  to 
cleanse  us.  Thy  love  to  strengthen  us. 
Thy  power  to  heal  us,  and  Thy  spirit  to 
keep  us  free.  Truly  Thou  art  our  shep- 
herd, Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  are  our 
sure  support.  Strengthen  Thou  our  as- 
surance that  Thy  hand  Is  upon  us  lead- 
ing us  In  Thy  way  and  giving  us  the 
courage  to  walk  In  that  way  with  Thee. 

Guide  our  President  as  he  journeys 
to  South  America.  Out  of  this  Confer- 
ence may  there  come  good  news  for  all 
the  countries  of  our  hemisphere. 

Bless  Thou  our  men  and  women  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country  facing 
constant  danger  and  death.  Comfort 
the  bereaved,  sustain  those  who  are 
wounded,  strengthen  those  who  face  the 
ordeal  of  battle,  and  by  Thy  spirit  make 
us  worthy  of  victory  and  ready  to  seek 
an  enduring  peace.  In  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  6,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved.  j  1 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint 
resolution,  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  24.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hom  Sbeck 
See  and  his  wife,  Hom  Mon  Hlng; 

S.39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Atbanasla 
Argere; 

S.  60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
Socarraz; 

S.  65.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto   Rojas-Machado; 

S.  66.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Roboredo-Newhall ; 

S.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan: 

8. 72.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Miguel 
Calonge-Dlaz: 

3.73.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Jose  Alonso-Oarcla; 

S.  74.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ena  Hermlnla 
Uourlno  de  Moya; 

8.75.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  RIU  Maria 
Garmendla  de  Alslna; 


S.  91.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Per- 
nas-Becelro: 

8. 126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio JuUo  Sanchez: 

S.  127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Fran- 
cisco Dimias  y  Alcocer  and  Maria  Josefa 
Dumas; 

S.  128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Lorlz; 

S.  129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  J. 
Arboleya; 

S.  130.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo; 

S.  131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  JiUlo 
Valdes-Rodrlguez; 

S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S.  133.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez; 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Penalver; 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilarlo 
Anldo-Pragulo; 

S.  137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garita L.  Agullana; 

S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
A.  Mena; 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baez  Hernandez; 

S.  167.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S.  Alvarez-Gomez; 

S.  168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jor- 
dan Ferrando; 

S.  169.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto 
E.  P.orajon  and  Maria  C.  Florin  Parajon,  his 
wife; 

S.  170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo 
A.  Suarez; 

S.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  G. 
Dedlot; 

S.  175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherlf 
Shafey; 

S.  256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna 
Genovese; 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agoe- 
tlno; 

S.  287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Yu; 

S.  298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slxto  M. 
Pagaran; 

8.  328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Lopez; 

8.332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlko 
Susan  Duke  (Nakano); 

S.  371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Brooks; 

S.  439.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal  (Rafael  Nobo) ; 

8.461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gustavo 
Eugenlo  Gomez; 

S.  462.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra; 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  N.  Hernandez,  Jr.; 

8.465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
GulUermo  Martinez; 

S.  466.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Victor 
Abadl; 

S.  501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando 
O.  Garcla-Hernandez; 

8.  533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klmlko  Bet- 
bard; 

8. 643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henri  P. 
Boutin; 

8.642;  An  act  f cv  the  relief  of  KU  Ja 
Chung; 


8.  652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 

S.  661.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Albert 
Victor  Michael  Ferrls-Prabhu; 

S.  822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Ml  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia  Ann); 

S.  853.  An  act  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel; 

8. 857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound 
Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.; 

8.  897.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Hilda  E.  M. 
Hofstra; 

S.  899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Juan 
Castellanos  Lopez; 

S.  900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Sanchez  Jerez; 

S.  904.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Doreen  Del- 
mege  WlUls; 

S.  905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson; 

S.  956.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench; 

S.  996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Laiizardo; 

8.  :054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker; 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  1,500  additional 
copies  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
print  entitled  "Federal  Programs  for  the 
Development  of  Human  Resources";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  1,500  additional 
copies  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
print  entitled  "An  Economic  Profile  of  Iilaln- 
land  China." 


SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LA- 
BOR^PERMISSION    TO    SIT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  may 
sit  tomorrow  afternoon  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S     LEADER- 
SHIP AMID  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  {X)int  in  the  Recobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember 1963,  the  Nation  and  the  world 
witnessed  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
hours  the  trtigic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  strength  of  ouz 
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free  society  under  stress  as  a  new  Presi- 
dent took  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state. 

Recently  a  number  of  books  and  ar- 
ticles have  appeared  casting  doubt  on 
every  aspect  of  that  fearful  day.  Events 
have  been  distorted,  conspiracies  have 
been  invented,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  sensationalize  and  cheapen  a 
terrible  national  trauma  to  which  our 
leaders  and  people  in  fact  responded 
nobly. 

I  have  stood  silent  heretofore  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  pour  oil  on  the  fires  of 
calumny;  and  because  I  hoped  that  the 
sensationalism  would  die  a  natural 
death. 

I  do  not  Intend  at  this  time  to  open  the 
floodgates  of  peiinful  memory,  but  I  do 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  article  in 
the  Wastiington  Post  of  April  6,  1967. 
by  Charles  Roberts.  It  is  the  fifth  in  a 
superb  series,  "The  Truth  About  the 
Assassination,"  and  deals  with  events 
of  wUch  I  have  firsthand  knowledge. 

I  was  with  President  Johnson  at  Love 
Field  and  aboard  USAF  26000.  I  was  a 
witness  to  his  behavior  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  complete  veracity  of  Mr. 
Roberts'  assertion  that: 

President  Jotmflon's  takeover  under  har- 
rowing conditions — he  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  witness  the  murder  of  his  predeces- 
sor— was  generally  reported  as  "masterful" 
in  1963.  As  an  unbiased  witness  to  It,  now 
that  questions  have  been  raised,  I  might 
add  something  more:  It  was  caref til.  cor- 
rect, considerate  and  compassionate. 

Considering  that  it  occurred  at  a  time 
when  no  one  knew  the  full  Implications  of 
Oswald's  deed,  and  considering  there  was  no 
script  to  follow,  it  was  a  masterpiece  of 
ooolheaded  Improvisation.  Johnson,  in  my 
eyes,  was  the  coolest  man  In  Dallas,  or  aboard 
Air  Force  One. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

"THK     TRtTTH     ABOtTT    THK     ASSASSINATIOK" 

V — Unttkd  States  Leaoeklcss  roR  2  Hotns 
OK  Fatal  Day — Contusion  Maox  Paxkiamd 
HosprrAL  a  Disaster  Area 

(By  Charles  Roberts) 

Parkland  Memorial  Hospital  was  a  disaster 
area  shortly  after  1  p.m.  that  dreadful  day 
In  Dallas.  The  United  States  Government 
had  been  smashed  at  the  top  and  for  two 
hours  no  one  seemed  ready  or  able  to  pick 
up  the  pieces. 

The  atmosphere  In  the  big  hospital  was 
not  quite  one  of  panic.  It  was  Just  that  no 
one  knew,  or  was  quite  sure,  what  would 
happ>en,  or  what  he  should  do  next. 

And  then  there  was  the  almost  unbelievable 
wrangle  over  the  President's  body.  As  un- 
dertaker Vernon  Oneal  arrived  with  an  800- 
pound  solid  bronze  casket  tn  which  to  re- 
move the  body,  Dallas  County  Medical  Ex- 
aminer Earl  Rose  Interposed. 

"There  has  been  a  homicide  here,"  be 
told  Roy  Kellerman,  special  agent  In  charge 
of  the  Secret  Service  detaU  on  the  Texas 
trip.  "You  wont  be  able  to  remove  the 
body.  We  will  have  to  take  It  down  there  to 
the  mortuary  and  have  an  autopsy." 

Legally,  Rose  was  on  solid  ground.  But 
he  didn't  reckon  on  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
She  had  made  It  known  that  she  would  not 
leave  the  hospital  without  her  dead  husband. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Kennedy's  top  staff  offi- 
cer*— Appointments  Secretary  Kenneth 
O'Donnell  and  Legislative  Liaison  Chief 
Larry  O'Brien — had  decided  to  fly  the  body 
back  to  Washington  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  the  late  President's  palace  guard  Inti- 
mates— O'Donnell,  O'Brien  and  Dave  Pow- 
ers— running  Interference,  and  with  Mrs. 
Kennedy  walking  alongside  the  casket,  the 
Secret  Service  did  get  the  body  out  of  Park- 


land. At  2:04  pjn.,  agents  slid  the  bronze 
coffin  into  the  rear  of  Oneal's  white  Cadillac 
hearse  and  took  over  the  car.  An  Oneal  at- 
tendant tapped  on  the  driver's  window  and 
told  agent  Andy  Berger,  "I  will  meet  you  at 
the  mortuary."  Yea,  sir,"  Berger  replied. 
Then  he  drove  at  breakneck  speed  to  Dallas 
Love  Field. 

This  ghastly  Incident  was  the  first  of  many 
misunderstandings  In  the  tense  hours  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Kennedy's  death.  Some  of  those 
differences,  particularly  between  the  John- 
son and  Kennedy  camps,  have  been  magni- 
fied In  the  retelling. 

Author  William  Manchester  in  "The  Death 
of  a  President,"  a  book  authorized  by  the 
Kennedy  family,  has  made  both  the  John- 
sons and  the  Kennedys  look  bad.  As  a  wit- 
ness to  that  transfer  of  power,  I  would  like 
to  record  some  first-hand  impressions  and 
perhaps  correct  some  mlsimpreeslon  of  the 
event. 

I  write  without  authorization  from  any- 
one— not  as  a  "Kennedy  man"  or  a  "John- 
son mem"  but  as  a  reporter  who  covered  both 
Presidents. 

T'he  most  common  misapprehension,  gen- 
erated more  by  the  advance  publicity  for 
Manchester's  book  than  by  the  book  Itself, 
Is  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  overeager  to 
"seize"  the  Presidency,  that  he  was  "crude" 
and  "boorish"  in  his  takeover.  In  his  book, 
Manchester  does  not  make  such  a  charge — 
at  least,  in  those  terms — but  he  gives  the 
distinct  impression  that  Mr.  Johnson's  "be- 
havior" and  "manners"  were  less  than  ex- 
emplary. 

After  referring  to  Mr.  Johnson's  decision 
to  rettirn  to  Washington  aboard  Air  Force 
One  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  President  Ken- 
nedy's body,  for  example,  Manchester  says: 

"To  those  who  loved  John  Kennedy,  the 
transition  of  pwwer  seemed  needlessly  cruel. 
Consolidating  the  two  groups  (Kennedy  and 
Johnson)  on  one  airplane  was  to  prove  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  and  aspects  of  John- 
son's behavior  in  a  very  understandable  state 
of  shock  may  have  proven  exacerbating,  but 
the  difficulty  there  was  largely  one  of  man- 
ners and  mannerisms.  Johnson  was  not 
himself  that  afternowi — no  man  was  him- 
self then." 

Manchester's  last  Et.itement,  that  "no  man 
was  himself"  that  afternoon,  is  accurate;  It 
was  certainly  true  of  the  stunned  members 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  staff.  But  beyond  that, 
with  a  few  conspicuous  intervals  of  good 
clear  reporting,  Manchester  and  his  sources 
seem  to  have  been  blinded  by  prejudice  and 
grief. 

Their  bias  may  be  understandable.  There 
are  many  who  loved  Mr.  Kennedy  so  much 
that  they  still  consider  Mr.  Johnson  a 
usurper  or  pretender  to  the  office — a  sort  of 
interregnum  caretaker  until  another  Ken- 
nedy, presumably  Bobby,  can  be  restored  to 
the  throne.  But  the  fact  that  they  were 
once  torn  apart  emotionally  should  not  dis- 
color the  record  of  LBJ's  assumption  of 
office. 

COOLKST   MAN  IN   DALLAS 

That  takeover  under  harrowing  condi- 
tions— he  was  the  first  President  to  witness 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor — was  gener- 
ally reported  as  "masterful"  in  1963.  As  an 
unbiased  witness  to  it,  now  that  questions 
have  been  raised,  I  might  add  something 
more:  It  was  careful,  correct,  considerate 
and  compassionate. 

Considering  that  It  occurred  at  a  time 
when  no  one  knew  the  full  implications  of 
Oswald's  deed,  and  considering  there  was  no 
script  to  follow,  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  cool- 
headed  improvisation.  Johnson,  In  my  eyes, 
was  the  coolest  man  in  Dallas,  or  aboard  Air 
Force  One. 

In  Manchester's  book,  Mr.  Johnson's  per- 
formance that  day  was  marred  from  the 
start  by  his  decision  to  fly  back  to  Washing- 
ton aboard  Air  Force  One — USAF  26000,  the 
plane  on  which  Mr.  Kennedy  flew  into 
Dallas. 


USAF  26000  was  then  the  newest  of  four 
Boeing  707  Jets  converted  Into  luxurious  fly- 
ing offices  for  use  by  the  President  and  other 
VIPs.  (There  la,  incidentally,  much  public 
mlsimderstandlng  of  the  term  "Air  Force 
One."  The  Air  Force  uses  it  to  designate  any 
plane  on  which  the  President  is  embarked, 
whether  it  Is  a  707,  a  Jet  Star  or  a  puddle- 
Jumping  Convair.  Th\i8  any  plane  Mr.  John- 
son might  have  taken  from  Texas  auto- 
matically would  have  become  Air  Force  One.) 

Manchester  suggests — by  invoking  a  Ken- 
nedy staffer  who  was  "dimibfounded"  by 
LBJ's  action — that  Mr.  Johnson  should  have 
left  town  on  Air  Force  Two,  the  Presidential 
backup  plane  on  which  he  had  been  flying. 
He  quotes  the  witness,  Kenney  O'Donnell,  as 
saying  that  "one  plane  was  Just  like  another" 
and  Implies  that  USAF  26000  should  have 
been  reserved  as  a  flying  hearse  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 

A    BrrrER-KQUIPPED    PLANE 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Johnson  discussed  tak- 
ing the  "the  plane"  with  O'Donnell  twice 
before  leaving  Parkland  at  1 :3b  pjn.  Under 
pressure  from  the  Secret  Service  to  get  out  of 
Dallas,  where  other  assassins  might  be  lurk- 
ing, he  conferred  with  his  bodyguards  and 
Kennedy  staffers  on  the  possibility  of  moving 
"the  plane"  to  nearby  Carswell  ABF.  (The 
idea  was  dropped  in  favor  of  going  directly  to 
Love  Field.)  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Mr.  Johnson  referred  to  any  plane  other 
than  26000.     He  was  then  President. 

In  any  event,  after  leaving  the  hospital 
with  his  head  down  on  the  back  seat  of  an 
unmarked  police  car  driven  by  Dallas  Police 
Chief  Curry,  Mr.  Johnson  was  delivered  by 
his  security-conscious  Secret  Service  guard- 
ians to  the  newer  ship. 

There  was  a  solid  reason — never  mentioned 
by  Manchester — for  Mr.  Johnson  to  board  the 
plane  on  which  Mr.  Kennedy  had  arrived. 
USAF  26000  then  contained  far  more  and  bet- 
ter communications  equipment — transmit- 
ting, receiving,  coding  and  decoding — than 
any  of  the  backup  jets. 

What  orders  the  new  President  would 
have  to  give  during  that  return  flight  no 
man  knew.  It  would  have  been  reckless 
for  LBJ  to  take  any  but  the  best-equipped 
plane. 

The  President  boarded  at  about  l:iS 
pjn. — 19  minutes  before  Mr.  Kennedy's 
coffin  ran  the  gantlet  of  local  officials  at 
Parkland  and  headed  for  Love  Field,  with 
Mrs.  Kennedy  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the 
ambulance  next  to  the  casket.  Mr.  John- 
son had  discussed  arrangements  for  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  return  to  Washington  before 
leaving  the  hospital. 

"O'Donnell  told  me  that  Mrs.  Kennedy 
would  not  leave  the  hospital  without  the 
President's  body,"  he  recalled  later.  "I  did 
not  want  to  go  and  leave  her  In  this  situ- 
ation. I  said  so,  but  I  agreed  that  we 
would  board  the  plane  and  wait  until  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  President's  body  were 
brought    aboard    the    plane." 

HALF     HOOR     AHEAD 

Manchester's  next  implied  criticism  of 
Mr.  Johnson  is  that  he  somehow  forced  the 
Kennedy  party  to  wait  an  unconscionable 
length  of  time  before  riding  back  to  Wash- 
ington with  him.  The  truth  here  is  that 
President  Kennedy's  Air  Force  aide.  Brig. 
Oen.  Godfrey  McHugh,  in  charge  of  air 
transportation  for  the  whole  Texas  trip, 
assumed  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  move  out 
on  the  backup  plane,  USAF  86970,  and 
made  arrangements  to  put  the  dead  Presi- 
dent's body  and  his  aides  aboard  USA? 
26000. 

By  the  time  the  Kennedy  hearse  arrived 
at  Air  Force  One,  at  2:18  p.m..  Mr.  John- 
son had  been  aboard  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  using  the  communications  equip- 
ment to  talk  to  officials  In  Washington  and 
trying  to  track  down  a  local  Federal  Judge 
to  swear  him  in.  Crewmen  had  removed 
two  rear  seats  from  the  small  after  cabin 
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of  the  plane,  opposite  the  rear  galley,  to 
make  room  for  the  bronze   casket. 

O'Donnell  and  O'Brien  were  not  aware 
that  the  Johnsons  were  aboard  xintll  they 
straightened  up,  after  putting  the  casket 
in  place,  and  saw  them  commiserating 
with  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Both  were  surprised. 
O'Brien  was  surprised  "not  because  I 
thought  it  was  bad  taste  or  poor  protocol 
or  anything  except  that  none  of  us  knew 
where  the  new  President  was  at  that 
moment." 

Fearing  that  police  or  local  health  authori- 
ties might  Etui  try  to  retrieve  the  President's 
body  for  a  Dallas  autopsy,  O'Donnell  ordered 
McHugh  forward  to  get  the  plane  airborne 
Immediately.  "I  was  in  a  highly  desperate 
strait,"  he  said  later.  Not  until  he  headed 
for  the  cockpit  himself,  annoyed  that  the 
plane  was  still  on  the  ground,  d.d  he  dis- 
cover that  Mr.  Johnson  was  waiting  to  be 
sworn  in. 

LESS   THAN    WHITE   BEAT 

Between  O'Donnell.  a  tough  former  Har- 
vard quarterback  who  was  calling  signals  for 
the  Kennedy  team,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  a  head- 
strong man,  there  was,  then,  a  clash  of  in- 
terests: O'Donnell  wanted  to  take  off  and 
Mr.  Johnson  wanted  to  wait  until  he  had 
taken  his  oath  of  office.  But  there  Is  a 
paucity  of  evidence  that  this  conflict  of  plans 
generated  the  blazing  controversy  Man- 
chester later  perceived. 

At  least  two  high-ranking  passengers.  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  O'Brien  (later  to  become  Post- 
master General),  were  never  aware  of  It. 
And  in  his  testimony  before  the  Warren 
Commission,  O'Donnell  said  he  didn't  think 
he  even  broached  the  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"He  said  to  me  that  he  had  called  the 
Attorney  General,"  O'Donnell  recalled,  "and 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  indicated 
that  it  was,  if  not  mandatory,  at  least  pref- 
erable that  he  be  sworn  in  prior  to  the  air- 
craft taking  off.  I  didn't  describe  what  I 
saw  as  the  problems.  I  realized  it  was  an 
Inevitable  delay.  So  I  don't  believe  I  com- 
mented on  it.  I  just  listened  to  him.  We 
sat  there." 

(In  his  book,  Manchester  has  O'Donnell 
"saying  over  and  over,  'We've  got  to  go.' 
'We've  got  to  get  out  of  here.'  'We  can't 
wait.'  Each  time  Johnson's  reply  was  the 
same:  'No.  I  have  word  from  the  Attorney 
General."  ") 

If  the  difference  between  Mr.  Johnson  and 
O'Donnell  ever  reached  the  white  heat  Indi- 
cated by  Manchester  (who  deecrlbes  CDon- 
nell's  face  as  being  drawn  to  a  point  "as 
though  the  muscles  had  been  tightened  by 
a  single  drawstring  within").  It  had  sim- 
mered by  the  time  I  boarded  the  plane, 
right  behind  U.S.  District  Judge  Sarah  T. 
Hughes,  an  old  political  ally  of  Mr.  Johnson's, 
at  2:30  pjn. 


a  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  GxniincY  was  so 
that  we  would  see  the  error  of  his  ways 
and  want  to  enroll  in  the  party  of  the 
people.  Congressman  Gurney  is  an  out- 
standing American,  and  outstanding 
Americans  belong  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Now  I  find  myself  faced  with  a  simi- 
lar situation. 

Last  week  I  was  singularly  honored  by 
being  one  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
persons  to  receive  an  invitation  from 
the  GOP. 

After  sending  in  $10,  I  was  to  receive 
an  official  publication  with  the  exciting 
title  of  "The  Republican."  You  can 
imagine  the  thrill  I  felt  when  I  learned 
that  my  contribution  would  also  mean 
I  would  receive  a  membership  card. 

An  additional  note  was  sent  along  for 
me  to  mail  to  a  friend.  The  letter  in- 
formed me  that,  after  I  joined,  my  friend 
would  doubtlessly  want  to  respond  also. 
I  am  planning  to  send  this  additional 
letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  as  I  know  he  would  cher- 
ish the  opportunity  to  contribute.  Ac- 
tually, I  figured  he  coiUd  use  a  good 
laugh. 

My  eyes  moistened  and  my  heart  beat 
faster  as  I  read  the  letter  I  received,  ad- 
dressed to  "Fellow  American." 

I  read  with  interest  what  the  money 
would  be  used  for,  but  then  it  struck  me 
that  one  of  the  things  that  it  would  do 
would  be  to  unseat  the  patriotic  citizen 
they  had  addressed  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida. 

WliUe  I  appreciate  the  high  honor 
which  has  been  paid  me  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  being  included  on  this  very 
limited  list,  it  was  for  this  selfish  reason 
that  I  decided  to  decline  the  offer. 


HIGH  HONORS  DECLINED 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
9  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Congressman 
Ed  Gurney,  related  to  the  House  the  de- 
lightful experience  of  having  received  an 
invitation  to  contribute  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

He  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the 
party  and  to  the  national  chairman  for 
this  high  honor. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  reason 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  MAKE  A  POWERFUL  FOR- 
MOSA HIGHLY  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  President  of  North 
Vietnam  should  remove  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  concerning  Hanoi's  total 
lack  of  Interest  In  any  peswjeful  settle- 
ment of  that  conflict. 

The  President  again  offered  to  stop 
the  bombing  if  the  other  side  would  stop 
pouring  troops  and  war  materials  into 
South  Vietnam.  The  offer  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "trick"  and  was  bluntly 
refused.  Surely  now  the  doves  Who  have 
squawked  about  our  bombing  will  shut 
up.  Only  the  very  naive  and  the  stupid 
can  be  expected  to  persist  In  the  view 
that  if  the  defenders  of  South  Vietnam 
would  stop  bombing,  Hanoi  would  wel- 
come a  negotiation. 

Most  of  the  enlightened  people  of  the 
world  have  suspected  all  along  that  the 
Commimlsts  are  not  interested  in  peace. 
Those  aggressors  axe  on  a  mission  of 
mad  conquest.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
bombing  has  been  suspended  on  two  oc- 


casions In  the  past — once  for  a  week 
and  Eigain  for  37  days.  But  what  hap- 
pened? Each  time  Hanoi  called  It 
"blackmail"  and  a  "hoax." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exchange  should 
serve  to  solidify  the  unity  and  determina- 
tion of  this  Nation  and  our  allies.  The 
American  people  want  more  bombing  of 
strategic  targets  In  the  north.  Now  that 
It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  Communist  aggressors  are 
hellbent  on  war  to  the  limit,  they  should 
be  shown  no  mercy  whatever. 

Now  that  the  Communists  have  re- 
moved any  doubt  as  to  their  motives  of 
subjugation  and  conquest  In  southeast 
Asia,  it  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  reex- 
amine the  balance  of  power  In  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  wraps  have  been  re- 
moved. The  Communist  motives  have 
been  exposed.  A  recent  captured  docu- 
ment has  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
Peking  has  demanded  that  Hanoi  pur- 
sue the  aggression,  regardless  of  losses, 
and  has  held  out  hope  for  ultimate 
Chinese  military  intervention. 

The  Communist  aggressors  who  In- 
vaded South  Vietnam  are  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Red  Chinese.  It  is  said 
that  more  than  60,000  noncombat  Chi- 
nese troops  are  now  operating  in  North 
Vietnam,  repairing  and  restoring  broken 
rail  lines  and  hiighways.  The  Peking 
aid.  both  political  and  military,  has  from 
the  Inception  of  the  war  on  the  south, 
been  very  much  a  part  of  the  conquest. 

That  reminds  us  that  chaotic  condi- 
tions are  now  taking  place  inside  Red 
China.  And  it  reminds  us  of  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Formosa  as  the  fu- 
ture picture  in  the  southeast  Asia  im- 
folds.  Unfortunately  for  the  free  world, 
and  for  the  future  of  southeast  Asia, 
the  Republic  of  China  maintains  a  high- 
ly trained  half-million-man  army,  an 
effective  air  force  and  navy.  It  is  to  our 
selfish  interest  in  this  period  of  transi- 
tion that  we  give  full  support  to  the  mil- 
itary potential  in  Formosa.  Because  no 
one  can  now  foresee  what  developments 
may  occur  which  would  add  to  the  use- 
fullness  of  that  state  of  readiness.  Let 
us  examine  the  recent  upheavals  in  Red 
China  a  little  further. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  said  recently  that: 

violent  internal  conflict  has  plunged  the 
whole  Chinese  Mainland  Into  chaos. 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  to 
Just  what  is  happening  no  two  people, 
much  less  no  two  experts,  appear  to  be 
in  agreement.  But  one  thing  that  can 
be  said  with  some  accuracy  is  that  the 
current  cultural  revolution  is  Inscru- 
table even  by  Chinese  standards. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  the  chaos 
in  Red  China  Is  evidence  that  Mao 
Tse-tung's  communism  runs  counter  to 
3,000  years  of  Chinese  history.  It  is  an 
encouraging  thought. 

Those  who  know  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
those  who  have  strong  feelings  for  the 
Republic  of  CJhina  and  who  have  some 
understanding  of  his  true  alms  are  not 
surprised  at  the  great  sense  of  respon- 
sibility which  he  is  showing  In  the  light 
of  the  total  disruption  which  is  Red 
China  today. 

Another  man  under  the  same  circimi- 
stances  might  have  indulged  in  provoci*- 
tlve  statements  and  threats  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  Red  China's  difficulties.  In- 
stead, his  response  has  been  one  of  almost 
total  restraint,  a  clear  Indication  of  the 
mature  judgment  which  is  the  earmark 
of  the  true  international  leader. 

He  and  other  responsible  officials  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  are 
watching  and  waiting  and  stressing  po- 
litical rather  than  military  force  as  the 
most  effective  current  weapon  against 
Red  China.  Indeed,  on  this  subject 
Chiang  Kai-shek  said :        , 

Ovir  present  task  Is  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  changes  In  the  world  situation  and  cre- 
ate new  opportunities  for  ourselves.  Though 
we  are  convinced  that  our  military  counter 
offensive  will  be  the  decisive  force  to  roll 
back  the  tides  of  treachery  and  suffering, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  far  as  the 
present  situation  Is  concerned,  politics  must 
not  only  precede  military  action  but  politics 
must  be  considered  as  surpassing  military 
action  In  importance. 

The  contrast  presented  between  the 
Republic  of  China  and  Mao  Tse-timg's 
government  is  impressive.  While  Red 
China  is  mired  in  economic  troubles, 
seemingly  endless  political  and  military 
purges,  Chiang  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Republic  are  quietly  and  effectively 
building  Asia's  strongest  government  and 
one  of  the  most  stable  economies  In  the 
whole  of  the  East. 

And  in  another  area,  the  contrast  Is 
equally  striking:  where  the  Republic  of 
China  occupies  a  respected  position  In 
the  eyes  of  all  of  the  free  world,  and  one 
that  is  eminently  deserved,  we  see  Red 
China  accumulating  stinging  rebuffs  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  particularly  in  Indo- 
nesia where  mass  vengeance  on  Indone- 
sian communism  was  the  result  of  their 
attempt  to  seize  control  of  that  govern- 
ment. 

Out  of  the  cloud  of  turmoil  of  Red 
China  comes  an  occasional  weak  glim- 
mering that  is  revealing.  In  the  Red 
Guards,  we  see  teenage  ideological  com- 
mandos terrorizing  the  populace.  We 
see  Mao  turning  to  reckless  children  In 
an  attempt  to  sustain  him  In  power. 
The  need  to  go  to  these  lengths  surely 
must  evidence  the  deepest,  most  pro- 
found and  fundamental  trouble  within 
Red  China. 

Knowledgeable  officials  now  say  that 
this  situation  should  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  insisted  that  commimlsm 
is  firmly  entrenched  on  the  mainland 
and  that  Mao's  dogma  is  universally  ac- 
cepted there. 

Indeed,  as  though  In  the  death  throes 
of  his  leadership,  Mao  believes  he  must 
destroy,  must  obliterate  everything  that 
has  gone  before  him,  trusting  only  those 
carefully  selected  children  who  know 
nothing,  and  who  could  not  know  any- 
thing, but  Maoism. 

One  cannot  talk  about  China  and  its 
troubles  without  reflecting  immediately 
on  its  effect  on  Vietnam.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Red  Chinese  insist 
that  "war  of  liberation"  is  the  only 
means  to  achieve  Communist  control 
over  the  underdeveloped  coimtries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  They 
supported :  "the  revolutionary  war  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  for  their  own  liberation 
and  progress  and  because  all  revolution- 
ary wars  are  just  wars." 


The  Soviets  put  their  position  this 
way: 

The  American  Imperialists  and  their 
geologists  are  trying  to  prove  the  legitimacy 
oft  waging  wars  against  people  who  ar"!  stajid- 
Ing  up  for  their  national  Independence. 
But  wars  of  national  liberation  are  just 
wars.  They  are  a  legitimate  weapon  of  op- 
pressed peoples  and  express  their  aspiration 
to  live  in  freedom  without  foreign  oppressors 
and  their  henchmen. 

While  it  is  true  that  later  Soviet  state- 
ments softened  this  line — or  I  should 
say  ostensibly  softened  this  line — there 
was  not  then  and  there  Is  not  now  any 
real  choice  to  be  made  between  the  two. 
Whether  there  is  or  Is  not  the  monolithic 
conspiracy  of  a  few  years  ago  that  had 
as  its  only  purpose  and  aim  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world,  there  still  remains  the 
same  intent,  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
same  aim,  however  fragmented. 

When  there  was  unity  amongst  the 
Commimlst  nations,  we  at  least  had  in 
a  sense,  a  single  and  quickly  identifiable 
enemy.  Perhaps  the  dissolution  of  the 
Commimlst  world  as  a  single  monolithic 
unit  has  only  increased  our  problems. 
Perhaps  now  we  must  look  all  around 
us,  and  with  much  greater  care,  since 
the  attacks — Ideological  and  military — 
can  be  of  a  much  more  greatly  diversified 
nature.  That  there  is  some  conjecture 
in  this  I  readily  concede,  but  I  believe  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration  and  thought. 

Let  us  be  sure  of  one  thing,  Mao 
Tse-tung  is  no  Tito  who  is  content  with 
the  status  quo  and  who  has  no  expan- 
sionist ambitions.  If  he  was,  perhaps  we 
would  have  less  to  worry  about.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  ambitions  of 
Commimlst  China,  even  in  deep  trouble 
as  it  is,  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  perhaps  larger  In  view  of  the 
adolescence  of  its  ideological  progress. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
nuclear  devices  that  have  been  exploded 
by  Red  China.  And  can  these  be  read  in 
any  way  other  than  one  more  manifesta- 
tion of  their  intention  ultimately  to 
dominate  the  smaller  countries  that 
touch  their  borders,  and  from  there  who 
knows  where  Red  China's  ambitions 
might  carry  them.  Let  us  not  for  a 
moment  underestimate  the  nuclear  goals 
of  Red  China.  It  is  staking  virtually  all 
of  its  available  resources  on  this  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  the  third  5 -year  plan — 
1963  to  1967— has  been  set  aside  for  this 
single  purpose.  This  can  be  done  only 
at  great  cost  to  the  rest  of  its  economy, 
but  let  us  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  done 
and  the  internal  disruption  now  going 
on  will  only  slow  it  down.  And  if  its 
current  troubles  have  the  effect  of  less- 
ening progress  in  this  area,  we  can  be 
sure  that  whoever  comes  out  on  top  will 
continue  along  the  same  nuclear  course. 

FORMOSA,*  Otnt  TESTED   nUEND,   MTTST  RAVE  OUH 
TULL    SUPPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned,  as  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  concerned,  with 
what  the  chaos  in  Red  China  and  its  rift 
with  the  Soviet  Union  means  to  our  own 
country  and  to  the  world.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  I  express  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  we  are  supporting  properly 
our  strongest  friend  and  greatest  ally  in 
the  Far  East. 

I  have  referred  in  the  past  to  how  much 


we  have  heard  and  read  about  the  com- 
mitted and  uncommitted  nation.  I  have 
said  before  and  I  say  again  that  there  is 
no  more  committed  nation  than  the  Re- 
public of  China.  They  are  as  ready  to- 
day as  they  were  17  years  ago  to  uphold 
freedom — the  kind  of  freedom  that  we 
in  our  own  country  understand. 

We  know  how  large  our  investment  in 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  been.  We  know  that 
no  assistance  has  provided  greater  re- 
wards. No  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  situation  in  the  Par  East  can  be  un- 
aware of  that  quite  literal  "Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar" that  stands  as  a  bastion  of 
strength  and  freedom  off  the  coast  of 
Red  China. 

We  need  to  do  no  more  than  visualize 
the  geography  of  the  far  Pacific  to  un- 
derstand immediately  the  importance  of 
Formosa.  Supposing,  for  ekample — and 
it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility— 
that  our  own  forces  might  be  required  to 
take  over  the  primary  role  of  containing 
Communist  China.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion reveals  the  importance  of  Formosa 
to  us  in  this  eventuality. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  testified  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that: 

The  China  on  Taiwan  (Formosa)  must 
maintain,  and  we  must  continue  to  help 
them  support,  large  modem  military  forces 
If  their  territory  is  to  be  defended. 

And  as  I  have  noted  before,  if  all  of  our 
many,  varied,  and  Important  Interests  in 
the  Far  East  are  to  be  defended — the 
President  said  recently: 

I  will  not  ask  any  American  citizen  to 
contribute  his  tax  dollars  to  support  any 
country  which  does  not  meet  the  test  of 
mobilizing  its  own  resources  as  eSlclently  as 
possible. 

This  statement  is  an  exact  description 
and  definition  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  President  later  referred  to  the 
policy  of  military  aid  as  one  where  it  is 
militarily  and  economically  sound  and 
where  it  is  consistent  with  our  interests 
and  our  limited  means. 

Again,  we  have  an  exact  and  precise 
definition  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

But — and  may  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  empha- 
size this  "but" — what  are  we  doing  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  our  great  friend 
the  Republic  of  China? 

I  have  said  that  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainties that  have  developed  Inside  Red 
China  in  recent  months,  with  the  Com- 
munist regime  there  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dation, the  strategic  importance  of  For- 
mosa in  southeast  Asia  becomes  of  in- 
creasing Importance.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  meet  any  contingency  that  may  arise, 
it  Is,  of  course,  of  utmost  Importance 
that  the  military  capacity  of  Formosa  be 
kept  fully  operational. 

In  that  respect  we  have  faltered  some- 
what during  the  past  year  by  failing  to 
provide  badly  needed  modern  military 
equipment  for  use  there.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  note  that  plans  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  call  for  considerably  more 
military  fissistance  for  that  country. 
Following  this  course  would  seem  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  at  this  critical 
time. 

The  Republic  of  China  should  receive 
many  times  the  amount  of  military  aid 
that  it  has  received  in  recent  years,  in 
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order  to  support  and  modernize  a  power- 
ful military  force  that  is  maintained 
there. 


AID  TO  POLAND  DEMANDS 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  II 

There  was  no  ob j  ection .  I ' 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  an 
agreement  just  completed,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  has  been  relieved  of  the 
need  to  pay  in  dollars  about  $17  million 
in  debt  to  our  Government  coming  due 
this  year  under  past  Public  Law  480 
agreements. 

The  most  Important  item  in  the  agree- 
ment was  acceptance  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  Polish  zlotys  instead  of  dollars 
as  debt  payment.  Zlotys  are  virtually 
worthless  outside  of  Poland.  What  the 
zlotys  may  ultimately  be  used  for  in 
Poland— if  used  at  all— is  of  secondary 
importance.  They  may  subsequently  be 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  finance 
English-language  teaching  in  Poland,  as 
the  State  Department  wishes.  In  any 
event  the  agreement  forecloses  our  option 
to  demand  dollars.  Equally  important, 
it  may  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  similar 
foreclosures  as  other  obligations  of  the 
Goverrmient  of  Poland  come  due  between 
now  and  the  year  2000. 

The  agreement  raises  serious  questions 
to  which  the  Congress  must  demand  sat- 
isfactory answers.  I  am  requesting  that 
it  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Eu- 
rope Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

For  example:  What  is  the  justification 
for  passing  up  the  opportunity  to  de- 
mand S17  million  in  dolltu-s?  With  war 
costs  mounting  sharply,  our  Federal 
debt  topping  $331  billion  and  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1968  now  estimated  to 
reach  $8.1  billion,  can  our  Government 
afford  to  miss  a  chance  to  put  $17  million 
in  our  Federal  Treasury? 

In  answer  to  a  question  I  asked  when 
he  was  recently  before  the  Elconomic 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  A.  Schnittker  cast 
doubt  on  Poland's  ability  to  pay  the  debt 
in  dollars.  His  was  a  curious  observa- 
tion. It  must  have  occurred  to  him  that 
Poland,  hard  pressed  though  it  may  be, 
is  able  nonetheless  to  scrape  together  the 
necessary  resources  to  help  the  aggres- 
sors in  Vietnam  on  a  continuing  basis. 
If  we  insist  that  Poland  pay  the  $17 
million  in  dollars,  it  means  that  much 
less  to  help  the  enemy.  By  relieving 
Poland  of  the  need  to  pay  in  dollars,  our 
Government  thus  enables  Poland  to  aid 
North  Vietnam  at  a  level  it  otherwise 
could  not  afford. 

Furthermore,  If  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  not  pay  its  debts,  the  sooner 
we  find  out  the  better.  Failure  to  pay 
would  certainly  give  President  Johnson 
excellent  Justification  to  withdraw  his 
approval  of  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
for  Poland. 


What  has  the  Government  of  Poland 
done  to  justify  this  concession? 

Has  Poland  reduced  its  support  of  our 
enemy  in  Vietnam? 

The  facts  give  no  hint  of  such  reduc- 
tion. The  Warsaw  radio  daily  villifles 
our  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  ctills  for 
support  for  the  aggressors.  Poland  re- 
cently Joined  other  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions pledging  a  billion  dollars  in  aid  to 
the  enemy.  Polish  ships  continue  to 
carry  war  mtiterlal  into  EUdphong  har- 
bor— lethal  cargo  which  Is  a  license  to 
kill  American  soldiers. 

Has  Poland  granted  freedom  to  its  own 
people? 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  Since 
the  celebrated  "October  revolution"  in 
1956,  when  hopeful  changes  within 
Poland  occurred,  the  regime  has  actually 
tightened  its  grip  on  the  people  of 
Poland.  They  have  less  freedom  today 
than  in  1956. 

Has  Poland  broken  away  from  Mos- 
cow? 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  In  re- 
cent years  the  nation  has  become  more 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  than  ever, 
and  because  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances simply  cannot  break  away. 

Has  Gomulka  promised  to  make  con- 
cessions in  return?  If  so,  what  are  the 
details?  Has  he  agreed  to  turn  off  the 
daily  anti-American  tirades  over  radio 
Warsaw?  Has  he  agreed  to  stop  giving 
money  and  material  to  our  enemy  in 
Vietnam?  Has  he  agreed  to  stop  Polish 
ships  from  carrying  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam?  Has  he  agreed  to  grant  some 
freedom  to  his  own  people?  Has  he 
agreed  to  reject  dictation  by  Moscow  and 
cooperate  Instead  with  the  West? 

Finally,  was  the  agreement  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  recent  enactments? 

Its  primary  purpose  obviously  wEis  to 
ease  monetary  pressures  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
form  of  economic  aid.  Aid  to  Poland 
has  been  expressly  prohibited  and  re- 
stricted by  the  Congress  on  several  oc- 
casions since  the  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ments with  Poland  were  consummated. 
What  is  the  Justification  for  this  ex- 
ception? 

Unless  these  questions  are  answered 
satisfactorily,  this  episode  will  be  an 
Ironic  footnote  in  American  history — an 
outrageous  example  of  cruel  ambiguity. 
It  appears  that  our  Goveriunent  with 
one  hand  sends  American  boys  to  fight 
and  die  in  Vietnam  while  with  the  other 
extends  economic  aid  to  a  Communist 
government  substantially  aiding  the 
enemy. 

Full  documentation  of  the  regression 
of  freedom  in  Poland  and  the  nation's 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  review,  prepared  at 
my  request  by  Joseph  G.  Whelan,  spe- 
cialist in  Soviet  and  East  European  Af- 
fairs, Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Library  of 
Congress.  It  reveals  in  chronological 
fashion  the  following  major  points: 

First.  Since  1956,  liberalism  has  suf- 
fered steady  retreat.  Occasionally  the 
retreat  was  halted  but  this  was  In- 
frequent. 

Second.  In  every  important  respect  Po- 
land's foreign  policy  is  an  echo  of  the 
Soviet  Union's.    Soviet-Polish  trade  in- 


creases  each   year,    and   contacts   are 
intimate. 

Third.  Within  the  structure  of  the 
Polish  Communist  Party,  Gomulka  walks 
a  tightrope  between  "revisionist"  and 
"Stalinist." 

Here  is  the  chronological  documenta- 
tion: 

Poi.Ain>  Since  1956:  A  Bsiet  Selected 
Chronology 

October  1966:  Political  crlsU  in  Poland 
brought  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  into  power  as 
First  Secretary  of  the  Polish  United  Worker's 
(Communist)  Party.  The  crisis  generated  a 
movement  In  Poland  away  from  Its  formerly 
close  association  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
toward  a  more  Independent  status.  In- 
ternally, Poland  set  out  on  a  course  designed 
to  achieve  Socialism  more  strictly  according 
to  Polish  national  interest  than  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Measures  were  taken  that 
sought  to  meet  many  of  the  inamedlate  griev- 
ances of  the  Polish  people.  On  Oct.  24,  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  offered  economic  aid  to  Po- 
land, and  on  Nov.  3,  the  Polish  Government 
declared  its  readiness  to  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  on  economic  and  financial  aid 
November  15-18,  1956:  Polish  Conununlst 
party  delegation,  headed  by  Gomulka,  con- 
ferred with  Soviet  authorities  In  Moscow. 
An  agreement  was  signed  which  included  a 
declaraUon  that  (1)  future  relations  would 
be  based  on  complete  equality,  respect  for 
territorial  integrity,  national  Independence 
and  non-interference  In  each  other's  Internal 
affairs,  (2)  the  status  of  Soviet  forces  in  Po- 
land would  be  revised  giving  Poland  greater 
control  over  Soviet  troop  movements.  (3) 
Polish  debts  would  be  cancelled  and  grants 
of  new  credits  extended  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  (4)  the  Soviets  pledged  to  assist  in  the 
repatriation  of  Polish  nationals  stiU  on  So- 
viet territory. 

November  24,  1956;  Minister  of  Education 
announced  that  a  special  Joint  State-Church 
commission  was  working  on  a  new  status  of 
religious  education  in  Poland,  based  on  the 
principles  of  "secularlty  of  schools"  and  "un- 
hampered freedom  for  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion." Other  actions  were  subsequently 
taken  by  the  Government  to  Improve  Its 
relations  with  the  Church. 

November  29,  1956:  Gomulka  declared  In  a 
speech  that  the  building  of  socialism  did  not 
include  freedom  for  all  political  parties  "be- 
cause this  would  Include  bourgeois  parties." 
December  3,  1956:  Polish  Communist  party 
organ  Trybuna  Ludu  called  for  an  independ- 
ent foreign  policy  in  line  with  Poland's  na- 
tional interests  and  the  development  of 
friendship  with  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

December  31,  1958:  Anglo-Polish  trade 
agreement  was  signed  in  Warsaw. 

January  9.  1957:  The  new  agrarian  ix)llcy 
announced  by  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
leadership  envisaged  increased  agricultural 
production  and  Included  confirmation  of  land 
titles,  reduction  of  compulsory  crop  deliveries 
and  of  land  taxes,  and  restoration  of  prewar 
farm  cooperatives  alongside  collectives. 

January  11-16,  1957:  Communist  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  conferred  with  Polish 
authorities  in  Warsaw.  A  Joint  declaration 
of  Jan.  16  stated  that  they  supported  the 
Hungarian  Government  and  "oppose  deter- 
minedly all  attempU  at  Interference  by  the 
imperialist  forces  with  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Hungary,"  and  that  "the  Chinese  People'* 
Republic  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  in  strengthening  in  Poland 
socialism  based  on  Leninist  principles." 

January  12.  1957:  Gomulka  and  leaders  of 
the  other  "National  Front"  parties  signed  an 
appeal  to  voters  in  the  Jan.  20  parliamentary 
elections  not  to  strike  names  from  the  single 
ticket.  The  appeal  was  accompanied  by  a 
notice  that  some  of  the  cjindldates  would  be 
withdrawn  because  of  "weakness  of  charac- 
ter," "lack  of  responsibility  for  their  beha- 
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vlor,"  and  "lack  of  discipline."  It  appeared 
Ukely  tbat  If  Uie  people  exercised  their  lim- 
ited freedom  of  choice,  the  Communists 
would  lose  considerably  more  than  the  ap- 
proximately 60  seatB  out  of  459  they  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  In  deference  to  the  new 
concession. 

January  20,  1957;  Parliamentary  elections 
were  held  In  Poland.  The  459  seats  In  Par- 
liament were  contested  by  720  candidates  on 
a  single  National  Front  list.  Only  12  per- 
cent of  the  candidates  were  members  of  the 
old  Parliament.  More  than  90  percent  of 
the  voters  cast  ballots.  Official  results  stated 
that  98.4  percent  of  the  votes  were  cast  for 
the  single  National  Front  ticket.  Sbrty-three 
(13.8  percent)  seats  went  to  non-party  dep- 
uties. Including  12  Catholic  leaders.  Go- 
mulka  had  said  that  whatever  happened  on 
election  day  the  Communists  Intended  to 
stay  In  power. 

March  5,  1957:  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
signed  agreement  on  the  demarcation  of  their 
frontier  In  the  area  adjoining  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  reiterated  their  claim  that  the  border 
arrangements  made  at  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference were  "definitive." 

March  25,  1957:  Soviet-Polish  repatriation 
agreement  was  signed  In  Moscow  permitting 
the  return  to  Poland  of  500,000  Poles  and 
Soviet  citizens  married  to  Poles. 

April  22,  1957:  U.S.  Secretary  of  Stete 
Dulles  said  that  the  United  States  sought 
"the  liberation  of  the  captive  nations  .  .  . 
we  do  not  .  .  .  Incite  violent  revolt.  Rather 
we  encourage  an  evolution  to  freedom  .  .  . 
And  when  some  steps  are  made  toward  Inde- 
pendence, as  recently  In  the  case  of  Po- 
land, we  show  a  readiness  to  respond  with 
friendly  acts." 

May  20.  1957:  The  Central  Committee  of 
the  ruling  Communist  Party  published  a 
resolution  reaffirming  Poland's  right  to  a 
road  to  socialism  "corresponding  to  Polish 
conditions." 

June  5,  1957:  Oomulka  declared  that  the 
Polish  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
"necessary  for  Poland  to  exist  .  .  .  We  can- 
not always  do  what  we  like."  He  pledged 
support  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  stated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  "can  guarantee  the 
Oder-Nelsse  frontier  {between  Poland  and 
East  Germany]  when  we  ourselves  can  guar- 
antee to  them  that  we  will  follow  a  policy 
of  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
the  countries  of  the  Socialist  bloc." 

June  7.  1957:  U.S. -Poland  agreement  was 
signed  in  Washington  under  the  terms  of 
which,  (1)  Poland  would  be  supplied  with 
$18,900,000  worth  of  surplus  cotton,  fats,  and 
oils,  to  be  paid  In  Polish  currency,  (2)  an 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  of  (30.000,000  at 
an  Interest  rate  of  4.5  percent  repayable  in 
dollars  over  20  years  would  be  extended,  and 
(3)  the  United  States  would  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  $46,100,000  worth  of  siirplus 
wheat  and  cotton  when  Congress  passed  the 
appropriate  legislation. 

July  13,  1957:  RtMnan  Catholic  weekly, 
Tygodnlk  Powszechny,  was  not  published  in 
protest  against  the  Government's  ban  on 
the  publication  of  a  message  from  Cardinal 
Wyszynski.  The  Cardinal's  message  con- 
tain instructions  to  priests  not  to  cooperate 
with  Pax,  a  pro-Government  Roman  Catho- 
lic lay  group. 

August  12-14,  1957:  Strike  of  an  esti- 
mated 3,000-5,000  tranpsort  workers  in  Lodz 
was  suppressed  by  the  army  and  police  us- 
ing tear  gas.  Strikers  failed  to  receive  satis- 
faction of  their  demands  for  a  30  percent  In- 
crease in  basic  pay. 

September  10-16,  1957:  Polish  First  Party 
Secretary  Gomulka,  Premier  Cyrankiewicz 
and  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapackl  headed 
a  delegation  of  party  and  government  officials 
on  a  visit  to  Yugoslavia.  A  comxnunlque 
issued  on  Sep.  16  called  for  active  coexistence 
to  remove  threats  to  peace,  cooperation  be- 
tween Communist  parties  on  a  bilateral  basis, 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  U.N., 
Immediate  halt  to  nuclear  tests,  and  reuni- 


fication of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  direct 
negotiations  between  East  and  West.  Go- 
mtUka  and  Tito  agreed  on  a  Joint  platform 
of  support  for  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  of 
reconciliation  with  neighboring  Communist 
coiin  tries. 

September  11,  1957:  Student  weekly  Po 
Proetu  was  prevented  by  censorship  from  go- 
ing to  press.  On  Oct.  2,  the  paper  was  closed 
by  order  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party. 
On  Oct.  3-6,  students  demonstrated  in  War- 
saw against  the  closing  of  Po  Prostu.  Armed 
police  and  factory  militia  men  used  tear  gas 
and  rubber  hoses  to  disperse  about  2,000 
demonstrators. 

October  2,  1957:  Foreign  Minister  Rapackl 
presented  a  plan  In  the  U.N.  for  a  denuclear- 
ized zone  In  Central  Europe.  On  Feb.  1, 1958, 
Moscow  radio  stated  that  all  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  approved  the 
Rapackl  Plan.  On  May  4,  1958,  the  United 
States  rejected  the  Rapackl  Plan.  Subse- 
quently Britain  and  France  also  rejected  It. 

October  24,  1957:  Gomulka  declared  that 
the  Polish  Communist  party  had  lost  many 
features  of  a  vanguard  of  the  working  class 
and  dissolved  into  "nonpeu^y  masses."  He 
announced  a  "clean-up"  which  woxild  affect 
about  one  half  of  the  membership.  On  Jan. 
3,  1957,  a  Polish  press  report  stated  that 
31,000  party  members  were  expelled  since 
the  beginning  of  the  "clean-up,"  and  there 
were  still  1,143.761  members  to  be  investi- 
gated. According  to  a  report  in  the  New  York 
Times,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  purge  was 
apparently  "to  restore  Industrial  workers  as 
the  dominant  class  of  the  pttrty." 

November  14-16,  1957:  Polish  delegation 
attended  Moscow  meeting  of  world  Commu- 
nist Party  leaders  and  signed  a  Joint  com- 
munique and  manifesto  stating  Communist 
purposes  and  goals  In  Intematlonal  relations 
in  the  realm  of  Ideology. 

February  4,  1958:  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
signed  a  three-year  trade  agreement,  provid- 
ing for  a  35  percent  increase  in  commerce 
in  1960. 

February  15,  1958:  U.S. -Polish  negotiators 
signed  a  sales  and  credit  agreement  totalling 
$38  million. 

April  14,  1958:  Gomulka  declared  In  a 
speech  that  workers'  councils  must  give  way 
to  organizations  more  susceptible  to  party 
discipline.  Strikes  were  illegal,  and  trade 
unions  could  not  be  Independent  of  the 
Communist  party. 

May  24,  1958:  Warsaw  Treaty  members 
conferred  in  Moscow.  A  Joint  communique 
made  public  on  May  27  declared  that  the 
members  of  the  organization  decided  to 
carry  out  a  further  reduction  of  their  armed 
forces  in  1958  by  a  total  of  119,000  men.  The 
Polish  army  was  to  be  reduced  by  20,000 
men. 

June  3,  1968:  Polish  Communist  party  an- 
nounced that  nearly  17  percent  of  its  mem- 
bership was  excluded  from  the  party  as  a 
result  of  the  mass  "verification"  campaign. 
Official  party  strength  was  reduced  to 
1,052,809. 

June  6,  1968:  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  Roman 
Catholic  Primate  of  Poland,  declared  In  a 
sermon  In  Warsaw  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment was  preventing  the  Church  from  build- 
ing new  churches.  The  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  regime  appeared  to  heighten 
in  the  months  ahead.  On  July  27,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Czestochowa  an- 
nounced that  on  the  21st  the  Government 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  Pauline  Fa- 
thers' monastery  at  Jasna  Gora,  Poland's  na- 
tional shrine,  by  ordering  secret  police,  as- 
sisted by  militia,  to  search  the  Primate's 
office  In  a  monastery  biillding  and  confiscate 
archives,  records  and  printing  equipment. 
On  Aug.  11,  Cardinal  Wyszynski  ordered 
three  months  of  special  prayers  throughout 
Poland  as  a  protest  against  attacks  on  the 
Church  by  the  regime.  On  Sept.  24,  Go- 
mulka declared  that  the  Church  was  work- 
ing "openly  and  secretly"  against  the  Ooy- 
emment. 


October  24-Nov.  11,  1958:  Gomulka  headed 
a  top-level  Party  and  Government  delega- 
tion to  Moscow.  A  Joint  communique  Is- 
sued on  Nov.  11  by  Polish-Soviet  leaders 
stated  In  part  that  the  rapid  militarization 
of  West  Germany,  plans  to  equip  it  vrith  nu- 
clear and  rocket  weapons,  and  Chancellor 
Adenauer's  support  of  "revenge  seeking"  ele- 
ments were  a  threat  to  peace  and  to  the 
security  of  European  countries;  that  all 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  supported 
the  Rapackl  Plan;  that  Poland's  western 
frontier  on  the  Oder-Nelsse  wsis  Inviolable; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Poland  In  developing  some 
major  branches  of  Polish  Industry;  and  that 
both  countries  agreed  to  expand  scientific 
and  ciiltural  cooperation.  The  London  Eco- 
nomist said  of  the  Polish  position:  "Bit  by 
bit  the  Polish  leader  has  toned  down  the 
talk  of  his  country's  'own  road  to  socialism.' 
He  .  .  .  has  condemned  the  Hungarian  In- 
Burrection;  his  voice  even  mingled  in  the 
anti-Jugoslav  chorus.  Poland  is  still  an  un- 
orthodox member  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  It 
is  no  longer  the  heretic  to  be  watched  with 
a  finger  on  the  trigger." 

December  9-14,  1958:  East  German  and 
Polish  leaders  conferred  In  Warsaw.  In  a 
Joint  communique  they  declared  that  the 
West  German  Government  was  the  principal 
threat  to  peace  In  Europe. 

January  28,  1959:  Gomulka  declared  that 
Khrushchev's  speech  at  the  2l8t  Congress  of 
the  CPSU  delivered  "a  blow  against  ...  all 
sorts  of  revisionists  and  renegades  from 
Marxism-Leninism"  who  had  accused  Mos- 
cow of  imposing  Its  will  on  other  states. 

March  10-19,  1959:  Gomulka  dominated 
the  Third  Congress  of  the  Polish  United 
Workers  (Communist)  party  in  Warsaw. 
Agriculture  Minister  Ochab  told  the  Con- 
gress that  although  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture remained  the  party's  goal,  there 
would  be  no  further  attempts  to  force  peas- 
ants into  collectives.  The  Congress  adopted 
a  resolution  on  March  19,  declaring  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Poland  must  give 
up  its  "hopeless  battle"  against  communism. 
On  the  same  day  Gomulka  announced  the 
dismissal  of  18  of  the  75  members  of  the 
party's  Central  Committee,  thus  stripping 
the  top  leadership  of  the  open  Influence  of 
the  "Stalinists"  and  "revisionists."  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Congress  res- 
olution reflectd  Gomulka 's  "strong  pull  to- 
ward Marxist  orthodoxy,  his  determination  to 
move  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  (and 
to  avoid  1  open  persecution  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  forced  collectivization  and 
police  terrorism." 

June  10,  1959:  United  States  and  Poland 
signed  a  credit  and  sales  agreement  total- 
ling $50  million.  It  provided  for  sale  to 
Poland  of  surplus  farm  products  worth  $44 
million.  Payment  was  to  be  made  In  ziotys. 
The  agreement  also  provided  for  extension  to 
Poland  of  a  $6  million  line  of  credit,  of  which 
$2  million  was  to  be  used  to  buy  poliomye- 
litis vaccine. 

J\ily  14-23,  1960:  Khrushchev  paid  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  Poland. 

July  23-August  2,  1969:  Vice  President 
Nixon  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  During 
Aug.  2-5.  he  was  In  Poland. 

August  31,  1959:  West  German  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  In  a  broadcast  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  declared  It 
was  the  aim  of  West  Germany  to  "lay  the 
foundation  for  an  understanding  .  .  .  be- 
tween the  Germany  of  today  and  the  Polish 
people,  so  that  on  this  ground  a  true  friend- 
ship may  grow."  On  Sep.  1,  Premier  Cyran- 
klewlcz  attacked  Adenauer's  policy  and  de- 
clared, "He  wants  Poland  weak  and  defense- 
less." 

November  10,  1959:  United  States  agreed 
to  sell  Poland  200,000  tons  of  surplus  fodder 
grains  under  PL  480  to  be  paid  for  in  Polish 
ctirrency. 

February  2-3.  1960:  Leaders  of  Soviet  bloc 
conferred  In  Moscow  on  problems  of  agrl- 
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culture.  On  Feb.  4,  an  Eastern  summit  con- 
ference was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
complete  endorsement  of  Khrushchev's  pro- 
gram for  an  East-West  summit  meeting  In 
May. 

February  11,  1960:  U.S.  and  Poland  signed 
a  supplemental  agreement  for  sale  to  Poland 
of  600,000  tons  of  wheat,  valued  at  $41.6 
million. 

March  16-21,  1960:  First  Secretary  of  the 
Hungarian  Communist  Party  Janos  Kadar 
was  In  Poland  on  an  official  visit,  the  first 
since  the  1966  crisis.  A  Joint  commiinlque 
Issued  on  Mar.  21  xirged  "cooperation  of 
countries  of  differing  systems  in  interna- 
tional organizations,"  and  declared  that 
Poland  and  Hungary  would  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  If  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  should  not  be  forthcoming. 

March  24-April  8.  1960:  Deputy  Premier 
Plotr  Jaroszewicz  was  in  the  UJ3.  on  an 
official  visit.  At  a  news  conference  he  de- 
clared that  Poland  would  like  to  buy  $100 
million  worth  of  American  machinery  an- 
nually for  several  years. 

April  27,  1960:  Riots  erupted  in  Nowa 
Buta,  a  steel  manufacturing  city  of  100.000, 
near  Cracow.  The  riot  started  when  work- 
men began  to  dig  up  a  cross  which  had  been 
consecrated  on  a  site  reserved  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  city's  first  church.  The  authori- 
ties had  decided  that  the  site  was  unsuitable 
for  a  church  and  were  going  to  build  a 
school.  On  May  80,  riots  also  erupted  In 
Zlelona  Gora.  An  estimated  5.000  people 
repeatedly  clashed  with  police  when  local 
Communist  authorities  attempted  to  take 
over  part  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cbxirch  build- 
ing for  use  as  a  community  center. 

May  28,  1960 :  Vatican  newspaper  L'Osserv- 
atore  Romano  attacked  the  Gomulka  regime 
and  stated  that  the  Polish  leaders  "are  going 
back  on  their  pledge  of  self-government  for 
the  Catholic  Church  In  Poland,"  and  that 
the  concessions  made  to  the  overwhelmingly 
Catholic  population  of  Poland  after  the  up- 
rising in  Hungary  In  1956  "were  given  grudg- 
ingly and  out  of  necessity." 

September  14,  1960:  Gomulka  reported  on 
the  agricultural  situation  to  the  plenum  of 
the  Communist  Party's  Central  Committee. 
He  stressed  the  necessity  of  modernizing 
Polish  agriculture,  and  among  other  things, 
stated  that  grain  and  fodder  production  had 
been  Insufficient  and  necessitated  the  impor- 
tation of  eight  million  tons  of  cereals  during 
the  last  five  years. 

September  16,  1960:  Central  Committee 
resolution  endorsed  Khrushchev's  line  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  competition  with 
capitalist  countries  as  being  possible  and 
desirable;  It  condemned  "revisionism"  and 
"dogmatism."  the  former  being  a  euphemism 
for  the  Yugoslav  position  and  the  latter  for 
the  doctrines  of  Peking. 

November  10.  1960:  Gomulka  attended 
secret  "sununlt"  conference  In  Moscow  of  81 
Communist  party  leaders.  The  party  leaders 
accepted  the  principle  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween socialism  and  capitalism  can  and 
should  be  decided  not  by  a  new  world  war 
but  by  peaceful  competition  between  the  two 
systems.  According  to  a  press  report  from 
Germany,  Oomulka  went  all  out  for  Khru- 
shchev's policy  which  had  been  stubbornly 
opposed  by  Peking. 

December  2,  1960:  Polish  Parilament  ap- 
proved the  1961  budget  and  program  for  the 
new  five-year  plan,  beginning  in  1961. 

December  6,  1960:  General  Manager  of  the 
West  German  Krupp  Industrial  enterprises, 
Berthold  Beltz,  arrived  in  Warsaw  as  guest 
of  the  Polish  Premier.  Inspiring  the  New  York 
Times  to  remark  that  his  arrival  "marked  a 
•tartUng  turn  in  the  somber  chronicle  of 
Polish-West  German  relations."  On  Jan.  10, 
1961,  Chancellor  Adenauer  told  a  group  of 
Christian  Democratic  Union  members  that  It 
might  be  possible  for  Germany  and  Poland 
to  come  closer  together  and  that  this  would 
be  'a  good  thing." 


December  13,  1960:  Most- favored-nation 
tariff  rates  accorded  by  the  U.S.  to  Poland 
went  into  effect. 

January  12.  1961:  The  PolUh  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy's  pastoral  letter,  dated  Jan.  12 
but  published  on  Mar.  17,  criticized  the  "pa- 
triotic priests,"  a  Communist-sponsored 
movement,  of  "anti-rellglous  and  demagogic" 
activities  and  of  trying  to  organize  a  "so- 
called  national  church."  On  Mar.  28,  300 
priests  dissolved  their  "priest  circles"  and 
withdrew  from  the  movement,  while  400  de- 
cided to  Increase  their  activities  and  reaffirm 
their  support  for  the  National  Unity  Front. 

January  20,  1961 :  Presidium  of  the  party's 
Central  Committee  recommended  that  re- 
ligious instruction  In  schools  should  cease 
by  1963,  and  that  It  should  be  permitted  only 
out  of  schools  for  children  of  parents  who 
wish  them  to  have  such  religious  Instruction. 
The  resolution  stated  that  clasees  in  religion 
in  schools  were  a  breeding  ground  for  "fa- 
naticism and  Intolerance."  On  Jan.  27,  the 
Vatican's  L'Osservatore  Romano  stated  edi- 
torially that  the  Church-State  agreement 
reached  in  1966  was  disintegrating  and  that 
Oomulka  was  now  switching  to  the  same  line 
of  outright  persecution  found  in  other  areas 
of  the  Communist  world. 

February  6,  1961:  Trybuna  Ludu,  official 
organ  of  the  Polish  regime,  stated  that  "re- 
nunciation of  territorial  claims  and  of  re- 
taliatory desires  constitute  the  sole  platform 
on  which  a  real  rapprochement  between  West 
Germany  and  Poland  may  take  place."  On 
Jan.  22,  Berthold  Beltz  of  West  Germany's 
Krupp  enterprises  returned  to  Warsaw  for 
talks  with  Premier  Cyrankiewicz. 

March  19,  1961 :  Cardinal  Wyszynski  replied 
In  a  sermon  to  an  attack  on  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  by  Oomulka  on  Mar.  18  in  which 
Oomulka  denied  that  the  Church  was  being 
persecuted  In  Poland  and  demanded  that  the 
Church's  attitude  should  be  "characterized 
by  loyalty  to  the  State  and  the  people's  au- 
thority." Oomulka  attributed  Church-State 
differences  to  the  hierarchy  who  "are  In  Po- 
land in  body  while  in  spirit  they  belong  to 
the  VaUcan"  and  to  the  Vatican's  "hoetUe 
I>ollcy"  toward  the  Polish  regime.  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  however,  denied  that  the  Pope  or 
his  predecessor  had  ever  attempted  to  give 
Instructions  on  how  the  Polish  bishops  were 
to  conduct  church  affairs  in  Poland  and  de- 
clared that  the  real  issue  was  the  regime's 
drive  "to  separate  the  Polish  people  from 
their  historic  faith."  He  listed  more  than  20 
Government-sponsored  organizations  with 
atheistic  programs  as  proof  of  the  regime's 
hostility  toward  religion. 

April  16,  1961:  General  elections  to  the 
Polish  Parliament  and  to  provincial,  district, 
town  and  village  councils  were  held.  The  460 
seats  In  Parliament  were  contested  by  616 
candidates  on  a  single  National  Unity  Front 
list.  According  to  the  press,  the  official  list 
of  candidates  refiected  Gomulka's  policy  of 
maintaining  a  balance  between  the  "liberals" 
and  the  "Stalinists"  in  the  party. 

May  18,  1961:  Premier  Cyrankiewicz  de- 
clared in  the  Polish  Parliament  that  Poland 
could  foresee  the  normalization  of  relations 
with  West  Germany  only  If  the  West  German 
Government  renounced  all  territorial  claims 
on  Poland  and  the  revision  of  the  present 
Oder-Nelsse  frontier,  and  would  also  cease  all 
propaganda  aimed  at  such  a  revision.  A  non- 
aggression  pact  with  West  Germany  was  im- 
possible, he  said,  because  of  Poland's  close 
relationship  vrith  East  Germany,  an  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  ally  of  Poland. 
He  called  for  a  peace  treaty  with  both  Oer- 
manys  and  the  creation  of  West  Berlin  as  a 
"free  city."  He  revived  the  concepts  of  the 
Rapackl  Plan  for  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  In  all  foreign  policy  questions 
relating  to  Laos,  Cuba,  and  disarmament,  for 
example,  Cyrankiewicz  adhered  closely  to  the 
Soviet  line. 

August  5,  1961 :  Meeting  of  Warsaw  Treaty 
nations  ended  In  Moscow.  A  Joint  com- 
munique expressed  the  "Infiexlble  determina- 


tion" of  all  the  treaty  powers  "to  achieve  a 
peace  settlement  with  Germany  before  the 
end  of  this  year."  The  West  was  warned 
that  "to  delay  the  conclusion  of  the  German 
peace  treaty  for  an  indefinite  period  Is  de- 
liberately to  contribute  to  an  Intensification 
of  the  threat  of  a  new  war  in  Europe  and 
not  only  In  Europe."  The  communique 
stated  that  if  the  West  refused  to  sign  a 
German  i>eace  treaty,  the  Warsaw  powers 
would  conclude  a  treaty  with  East  Germany 
that  would  "resolutely  protect  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
.  .  .  including  her  rights  on  land,  water  and 
in  the  air,"  presumably  referring  to  access  to 
Berlin.  The  backgroiud  for  this  meeting 
was  the  Berlin  crisis  which  began  in  June 
1961  and  did  not  subside  unUl  the  fall  when 
Khrushchev  lifted  the  deadline  on  conclud- 
ing a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  and 
failed  to  carry  out  his  threats. 

September  10,  1961:  Gomulka  declared  in 
a  speech  at  a  mass  rally  following  a  two-day 
secret  meeting  of  the  Defense  Ministers  and 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  na- 
tions that  Poland  was  "raising  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  Polish  Army,"  and  that  this 
Involved  retaining  servicemen  already  In 
uniform,  calling  up  reserves  and  stepping  up 
training.  For  the  West  to  start  a  war  over 
Berlin,  he  said,  could  be  "suicidal." 

October  9,  1961 :  Foreign  Minister  Rapackl 
reiterated  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  the 
Polish  plan  for  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Central 
Europe.  He  endorsed  Soviet  proposals  for  a 
settlement  of  the  German  problem  as  well  as 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

November  22,  1961:  Gomulka  reported  to 
the  plenum  of  the  party's  Central  Committee 
on  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU.  He  at- 
tacked the  Albanian  Communist  leaders  for 
their  continued  Stalinist  views  and  declared 
that  in  Poland  no  further  antl -Stalinist  re- 
forms were  necessary  since  Poland  was  "on 
the  right  track."  In  reporting  on  the  CPSU's 
20-year  program,  he  said  that  Stalinism's 
excesses  developed  when  Soviet  peasants  were 
forcibly  collectivized  and  their  resistance 
suppressed  by  terroristic  methods,  a  reference 
deleted  from  the  Soviet  published  version  of 
his  speech. 

December  15.  1961 :  United  SUtes  and  Po- 
land concluded  an  agreement  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  United  States  would 
supply  farm  products  worth  $44,600,000 
against  i>ayment  in  Polish  ziotys.  Since 
1967,  when  the  United  States  began  the  sale 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  Po- 
land for  local  currency,  the  value  of  such 
goods  totaled  $365.3  million.  Credits  of  $61 
million  were  also  extended  to  Poland  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

December  22.  1961:  Polish  Education  Min- 
istry was  said  to  have  eased  some  of  its  re- 
strictions Imposed  on  religious  teaching  on 
Aug.  19.  The  Ministry  withdrew  the  require- 
ment that  parishes  apply  for  permission  to 
conduct  religious  instruction  and  that  it  be 
supervised  by  the  Ministry.  It  also  made  it 
optional  for  teachers  of  rellg;lon  to  apply  for 
payment  to  the  Ministry. 

February  8,  1962:  Crooked  Club  Circle  sus- 
pended its  operations.  The  Club,  which  had 
been  under  police  Investigation  because  of 
the  antl-Oommunist  activities  of  one  of  Its 
more  prominent  members,  the  writer  Jerzy 
Kornacki,  was  the  only  organized  form  of 
unlimited  debate  in  Poland.  Government 
displeasure  with  the  activities  of  the  Club 
was  said  to  have  increased.  The  closing  was 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  regime. 

June  12,  1962:  British-Polish  trade  pro- 
tocol, covering  the  period  July  1962-June 
1963,  was  signed  in  Warsaw,  providing  for 
trade  totaling  66.650,000  pounds. 

September  28,  1962:  Foreign  liflnlster 
Rapackl  declared  In  the  UJf.  General  As- 
sembly that  West  Germany  was  "the  strong- 
est power  In  the  western  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent"  and  that  It  was  "the  most 
stubborn  and  aggressive  cold  war  force  In 
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the  West."  He  called  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
Oerman  peace  treaty  and  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  West  Berlin. 

October  15,  1962:  Gomulka  and  Cyran- 
kiewlcz  arrived  In  East  Germany  for  a  five- 
day  visit  heading  a  government  and  party 
delegation.  Upon  arriving,  Gomulka  called 
for  a  Oerman  peace  treaty  and  the  demil- 
itarization of  West  Berlin. 

November  3,  1962:  Gomulka  conferred  with 
Khrushchev  In  Moscow.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  several  called  by  Khrushchev  Involv- 
ing Soviet  blcc  party  leaders.  The  back- 
ground for  the  meeting  was  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  Oct.  22-28. 

November  19-25.  1962:  Foreign  Minister 
RapacU  conferred  with  Tito  and  Yugoslav 
Foreign  Minister  Popovlc  while  on  an  official 
visit  to  Yugoslavia.  A  Joint  communique 
Issued  at  the  end  of  the  visit  declared  that 
"a  similarity  or  identity  of  views"  existed 
"on  basic  international  problems."  But.  it 
failed  to  mention  sjjeclflc  International  prob- 
lems such  as  Cuba,  Berlin,  the  China-India 
dispute  or  disarmament.  ' 

November  26.  1962:  Gomulka  declared  in  a 
speech  opening  the  5th  Congress  of  the  Polish 
trade  unions  that  far-reaching  changes  were 
needed  In  the  current  Flve-Year  plan  in 
order  to  overcome  prevailing  economic  prob- 
lems. The  rate  of  industrial  production 
growth  in  1963  was  to  be  reduced  to  6  per- 
cent instead  of  the  planned  6.4  percent.  In- 
vestment in  agriculture  and  school  building 
was  to  be  Increased,  but  Investment  in  light 
Industry,  the  food-processing  industry,  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  transportation,  and  the  health 
service  were  to  be  suspended  "temporarily." 
In  eniimeratlng  reasons  for  the  changes. 
Gomulka  listed  the  poor  harvest,  the  inade- 
quate growth  of  exports,  the  wrong  composi- 
tion of  trade  with  the  capitalist  countries, 
high  production  costs,  and  as  the  principal 
reason  the  problems  In  the  labor  market. 

February  1,  1963:  United  States  and  Poland 
concluded  an  agreement  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  sell  Poland 
agricultural  commodities  worth  $51,600,000 
to  be  paid  in  local  currency.  The  products 
Included  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The 
State  Department  declared  that  this  agree- 
ment would  bring  the  total  amount  of  such 
sales  since  1957  to  $477,300,000.  On  Apr.  19, 
the  United  States  and  Poland  signed  a  sup- 
plemental agreement  which  provided  Poland 
with  015,800.000  worth  of  farm  products  in- 
cluding 92.000  bales  of  cotton  &nd  220.000 
hvmdred-welghts  of  rice  to  be  paid  in  zlotys. 
February  26-27.  1963:  Central  Committee 
of  Polish  Communist  party  held  Its  12th 
plenimi  in  Warsaw.  The  meeting  dealt  main- 
ly with  the  problems  of  Polish  agriculture. 
State  farms,  occupying  12  percent  of  the 
arable  land  and  operating  at  a  loss,  were  to 
be  strengthened  by  Increased  allotment  of 
funds  and  of  unused  land  and  by  Increased 
mechanization. 

March  V.  1963:  West  Germany  and  Poland 
signed  a  three-year  trade  treaty,  providing 
for  a  30  percent  Increase  in  trade,  with  Po- 
lish exports  to  exceed  German  exports  by  15 
percent.  A  permanent  West  Oerman  trade 
mission  was  also  to  be  sent  to  Warsaw.  The 
treaty  was  said  to  fall  short,  "but  not  by 
much,"  of  establishing  diplomatic  relations: 
West  Germany  has  refused  to  maintain  rela- 
tions with  any  coxmtry  (except  the  U.S.SJI.) 
that  recognized  the  GDR;  Poland  also  re- 
jected diplomatic  relations  unless  Bonn  ac- 
cepted the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as  Poland's  west- 
em  frontier. 

March  13,  1963:  Premier  Cyrankiewlcz  de- 
clared In  a  press  conference  at  the  U.N.  in 
New  York  (on  his  return  trip  from  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  Mexico  and  on  his  way  to  Rome) 
that  Poland  was  worried  that  Its  western 
border  was  still  not  recognized  internation- 
ally. Referring  to  his  conference  with  Mex- 
ican President  Adolpho  Lopez  Mateoe.  Cyran- 
kiewlcz said  that  they  agreed  that  East-West 
efforts  on  disarmament  should  be  continued. 


and  he  maintained  that  the  first  step  should 
be  acceptance  of  the  Rapackl  Plan  establish- 
ing a  nuclear-free  zone  In  Central  Europe. 
The  talks  also  concentrated  on  "beneficial 
trade  relations"  between  both  countries. 
President  Adoli'o  Lopez  Mateos  made  a  state 
visit  to  Poland,  the  first  Latin  American  head 
of  state  to  do  so.  on  April  1-3. 

May  18,  1963:  PAP.  the  official  Polish  news 
agency,  disclosed  that  Hungarian  Premier 
Kadar  and  Gomulka  had  a  two-day  meeting 
In  Poland  "with  (>articular  stress  on  economic 
problems  apart  from  some  a8p>ect8  of  the  in- 
ternational situation  of  interest  to  both 
countries."  Informed  sources  declared,  how- 
ever, that  the  conference  had  centered  on 
the  developing  adjustment  of  relations  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Both  Poland 
and  Hungary  were  reported  to  have  been 
undertaking  negotiations  with  the  Vatican. 
The  background  for  the  talks  was  the  Issu- 
ance of  "Pacem  in  Terrts"  by  Pope  John 
XXm,  an  encyclical  that  aroused  interest 
among  the  Communist  regimes  and  was  said 
to  be  symptomatic  of  the  new  spirit  develop- 
ing between  communism  and  the  Vatican. 
According  to  one  source,  In  the  last  six 
months  the  Vatican  was  attempting  an  "en- 
tirely new  approach,"  displaying  a  desire  to 
talk  with  the  Communist  governments  on 
non- theological  issues,  while  the  Soviet 
bloc  In  turn  was  showing  a  desire  for  a  "less 
hostile  approach"  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
June  9,  1963:  Berthold  Beltz.  General 
Manager  of  West  Germany's  Krupp  indus- 
trial enterprises,  told  newspapemrtn  In  War- 
saw that  Krupp  companies  would  be  willing 
to  cooperate  with  Poland  in  the  production 
of  manufactured  goods  and  in  exporting 
heavy  Industrial  goods  to  third  countries. 

June  13,  1963:  According  to  press  reports, 
Britain  and  Poland  signed  a  five-year  trade 
agreement.  Increasing  trade  for  1963-«4  by 
$14  million.  Poland  was  to  export  food- 
Import  capital  Investment  goods. 

June  13,  1963:  British  Labor  Party  leader 
Harold  Wilson  declared,  while  on  a  one-day 
visit  to  Poland  after  returning  from  a  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  he  supported  mili- 
tary disengagement  in  Central  Europe  and 
expressed  his  opposition  to  German  nuclear 
armament  "directly  or  Indirectly."  The 
statement  was  made  at  a  Ivmcheon  In  his 
honor  in  Warsaw. 

July  3.  1963:  Premier  Cyrankiewlcz.  at  a 
rally  in  Frankfurt  attended  by  Khrushchev 
and  Ulbricht,  the  GDR  leader,  denounced 
President  Kennedy  for  "pressing  nuclear 
weapons  on  IWest]  Germany,"  and  support- 
ing its  "revanchlst"  policies. 

July  3.  1963:  Roman  Zambrowskl,  a  chief 
aide.to  Oomulka,  resigned  from  his  posts  on 
the  Presidium  and  Secretariat  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee.  He 
had  been  the  only  member  of  the  Politburo 
who  sat  on  that  body  continuously  since  the 
Communists  took  power  In  Poland.  But 
Zambrowskl  had  been  attacked  for  some 
time  by  the  right-wing  (Stalinist)  of  the 
Party.  He  had  been  vulnerable,  it  was  said, 
because  of  his  Illness  with  cancer  and  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  Jew  on  the  11-man 
Politburo.  Oomulka  and  his  immediate  sup- 
porters approved  the  resignation;  they  were 
Interested,  as  the  New  York  Times  reported, 
in  maintaining  a  balance  between  the  two 
main  wings  of  the  party,  the  hard-line 
rightists,  and  the  leftists,  who  favored  a 
liberalization  f>ollcy. 

July  4-6.  1963:  Central  Committee  of  Pol- 
ish Conununist  Party  convened  in  Warsaw. 
Gomtilka  strongly  criticized  Poland's  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  for  opposing  peaceful  co- 
existence which,  he  said,  was  advocated  by 
the  late  Poi)e  John.  He  cited  a  Polish  Epis- 
copal letter  of  Aug.  18  which  he  said  made 
a  distinction  not  between  the  defenders  and 
adversaries  of  peace  but  between  the  believ- 
ers and  non-believers  In  Christ.  Gomulka 
also  attacked  "remnants  of  bourgeois  ide- 
ology" Ln  the  aits  and  social  sciences,  de- 


claring that  political  coexistence  did  not 
mean  Ideological  coexistence.  He  announced 
the  formation  of  an  ideological  commission 
to  lead  the  fight  against  "national  nihilism 
.  .  .  flattery  of  the  West  [and]  of  the  West- 
em  style  of  life"  in  the  artistic  and  educa- 
tional fields.  Oomulka's  speech  was  said 
to  contain  "one  of  the  strongest  attacks  on 
the  church  since  he  and  Cardinal  Wysznakl 
reached  the  so-called  'gentleman's  agree- 
ment' for  peaceful  coexistence"  soon  after 
the  October  1956  crisis.  Whether  the  new 
attempts  to  curb  the  intelligentsia  would 
have  any  more  effect  than  In  the  past  would 
depend  largely,  accordmg  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  on  the  party's  success  on 
the  economic  front  and  on  Its  efforts  to  push 
back  "the  still  powerful  Influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  episcopate." 

On  July  5-6,  the  Central  Committee  elected 
Arthur  Starewicz  and  Boleslaw  Jaszczuk  to 
its  membership  and  postponed  the  Fourth 
Party  Congress  scheduled  for  1963  to  1964. 
Starewicz.  of  Jewish  origin,  was  said  to  be- 
long to  the  "liberal"  group;  while  Jaczczuk 
was  regarded  as  representing  the  "hard  line." 
Gomulka  had  been  trying  to  preserve  the 
balance  between  both  wings  of  the  party 
that  was  first  attained  in  1959.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  "hard-line"  Stalinist  wing,  how- 
ever, was  said  to  have  been  rising  as  the 
balance  showed  signs  of  dissolution  In  re- 
cent months  under  pressiire  of  the  country's 
economic  difficulties. 

July  7.  1963:  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  on  re- 
turning from  Rome,  responded  to  Oomulka's 
attack  on  the  Polish  bishops.  In  a  sermon 
In  St.  John's  Cathedral  In  Warsaw  he  de- 
clared that  peaceful  coexistence  between  peo- 
ples depended  upon  liberty.  Justice  and  the 
right  to  practice  one's  own  religious  beliefs. 
On  July  19.  the  Vatican  newspaper  L'Osser- 
vatore  Romano  charged  that  Polish  Com- 
munist authorities  were  renewing  a  Sta!!n- 
Ist  campaign  against  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion and  charged  further  that  they  were 
violating  agreements  made  with  the  Church 
in  1966. 

July  24-26.  1963:  Soviet  bloc  leaders  con- 
ferred In  Moscow  at  a  summit  meeting.  Po- 
land was  represented  by  Cyrankiewlcz  and 
Oomulka.  The  meeting  of  the  Comecon 
members  agreed  on  the  "coordination"  of 
economic  plans  of  the  member  countries  for 
the  period  1966-1970.  Khrushchev  stressed 
the  need  for  Integration  of  planning.  Po- 
land was  Comecon's  "driving  force"  in  the 
past  few  years,  it  was  said;  no  other  Eastern 
European  country  was  as  actively  interesieu 
in  "economic  Integration"  as  Poland. 

On  July  26.  the  representatives  of  Come- 
con met  as  the  Political  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  issued  a 
communique  approving  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

July  25.  1963:  Soviet  Union.  United  States. 
and  Great  Britain  Initialed  the  treaty  out- 
lawing nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space  and  under  water.  Poland  supported 
the  treaty. 

July  27.  1963:  France  ard  Poland  signed  a 
$70  million  three-year  (1963-1965)  trade 
agreement.  Poland  would  export  agricultural 
machinery,  transport  equipment,  textiles  and 
coal  In  return  for  French  Indtistrial  ma- 
chinery, electrical  equipment,  iron  ore,  steel 
products  and  other  goods.  This  agreement 
marked  the  first  long-run  trade  arrangement 
made  with  France  and  also  marked  the  first 
time  Poland  had  contracted  to  sell  complete 
industrial  plants,  floating  stock,  and  ma- 
chinery, as  PAP  said,  "to  that  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  country." 

August  15.  1963:  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  pro- 
tested against  a  Government  ban  on  orga- 
nized pilgrimages  to  Jasna  Gora  Monastery  In 
Czestochowa  and  all  recent  .efforts  by  the 
regime  to  harass  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Poland. 

September  1.  1963:  Yugoslav  Foreign  Min- 
ister Popovlch  arrived  in  Poland  on  a  seven- 
day  visit. 
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September  8.  1963:  In  a  nationally  tele- 
vised speech.  Gomulka  denounced  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  for  being  "blinded  by  the 
desire  to  possess  nuclear  weapons."  and  for 
splitting  "the  unity  of  the  socialist  camp." 
China  had  refused  to  sign  the  nuclear  teet 
ban  treaty  and  had  been  highly  critical  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  agreeing  to  the  test  ban. 
Gomulka  also  cited  recent  failures  In  Polish 
agriculture  and  stated  that  additional  im- 
ports of  grain  and  fodder  and  higher  prices 
lor  foodstuffs  would  result. 

October  5.  1963:  Canada  and  Poland  con- 
cluded a  three-year  agreement  providing  for 
the  sale  to  Poland  on  credit  of  44  million 
Dushels  of  wheat  valued  at  $90  million. 
This  marked  Canada's  fifth  largest  wheat 
agreement  with  Communist  countries  since 
.August.  Long-term  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  Communist  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  now 
Poland. 

November  2.  1963:  According  to  press  re- 
ports, the  Polish  Government  ordered  stu- 
dents from  four  of  the  largest  Roman  Catho- 
lic seminaries  in  Warsaw,  Poznan.  Taxnow 
snd  Przemysl  to  report  for  military  service. 
Previously,  seminarians  had  been  exempt 
Irom  KTxay  duty.  According  to  the  Sew  York 
Times,  this  action  was  the  latest  In  a  series 
of  moves  by  the  Government  "that  have 
soured  church-state  relations  and  threatened 
the  uneasy  truce  between  these  two  powerful 
forces  in  Polish  life."  The  worsening  of  rela- 
tions had  begun  unexpectedly  In  the  sum- 
mer. 

November  11.  1963:  Wladyslaw  Ma  twin  re- 
signed from  the  Secretary  of  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Party's  Central  Committee.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee  since  1948, 
Uatwln  had  become  known  In  recent  years 
as  a  leader  of  the  "revisionist"  or  "progres- 
sive wing"  of  the  party.  Hence,  be  became  a 
target  of  the  "right-wing"  whose  power  and 
inQuence  within  the  party  organization  had 
increased  in  recent  years. 

November  18.  1963:  Cyrankiewlcz  and  Go- 
mulka arrived  in  Hungary  on  a  seven-day 
visit.  The  chief  puriiose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  explore  possibilities  of  expanding  economic 
cooperation. 

November  22.  1963:  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated  in  Dallas.  In  Poland,  Nov. 
25,  the  day  of  his  funeral,  was  observed  as 
one  of  national  mourning :  flags  were  flown  at 
half-mast,  public  entertainments  cancelled, 
and  churches  held  special  religious  services. 
December  1.  1963:  Polish  Communist  Par- 
ty's Central  Committee  Issued  directives  to 
expand  production  of  consumer  goods  and 
cut  back  Investment  in  heavy  industry  be- 
cause the  letter's  output  exceeded  the  for- 
mer's three  times  more  than  planned  In  the 
first  three  years  of  the  Five-year  PUin.  result- 
lag  In  a  serious  decline  In  living  standard. 
According  to  Trybuna  Ludu.  the  economy 
lagged  behind  the  plan  by  one  year,  the  win- 
ter of  1962-63  cost  the  economy  the  equiva- 
lent of  $208  million,  and  the  foreign  trade 
balance  worsened  by  the  equivalent  of  $230 
million. 

December  6.  1963:  A  Oongreeslonal  con- 
ference conunlttee  approved  Senate  pro- 
vision to  restore  the  President's  authority 
to  grant  moet-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  that  had  been  with- 
drawn on  Oct.  11.  1962.  On  Dec.  24,  Congress 
adopted  this  provision  as  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  Presidential  authority  had 
been  terminated  imder  the  Trade  Bxpension 
Act  of  1963,  but  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  con- 
tinued to  receive  MFN  treatment  because 
the  law  directed  that  It  be  terminated 
"as  soon  as  feasible;"  the  President  never 
formally  proclaimed  the  termination. 

December  23.  1963:  Polish  Parliament  ap- 
proved the  equivalent  of  an  $11.6  billion 
budget  for  1964.  providing  for  a  34  percent 
Increase  in  spending  on  agriculture  and 
corresponding  decreases  In  Industrial  Inyest- 
ment. 
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December  28,  196S:  Soviet  Union  and 
Polsuid  signed  a  1964  trade  protocol  in  War- 
saw providing  for  a  $1.8  bllUon  exchange  of 
goods.  On  the  same  day,  delegations  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  arrived  in  Plock 
to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  420-mlle 
Polish  link  of  the  3,436-mile  Friendship  pipe- 
line carrying  crude  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  East  Europe.  Western  experts  regarded 
the  project  as  one  of  the  few  major  accom- 
plishments of  Comecon. 

Also  on  the  same  day.  Oomulka  In  a  speech 
in  Plock  called  on  President  Johnson  "to 
drop  words  and  begin  to  act."  He  projKjeed 
a  freeee  on  nuclear  weapons  In  Central 
Europe,  a  non-aggression  pact  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries,  and  the 
"liquation  of  the  cold  war"  in  world  trade. 
Poland  was  concerned  about  Oerman  nuclear 
armament  and  economic  discrimination  by 
the  West  European  Common  Market. 

January  2-7,  1964:  Khrushchev  paid  an 
unofficial  visit  to  Poland.  It  was  believed 
that  the  main  topic  of  the  Khrushchev- 
Gomulka  discussions  would  be  the  position 
Poland  would  take  on  the  problem  of 
Peking's  bid  for  leadership  of  the  under- 
developed coTintries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  It  was  further  believed  that  they 
would  discuss  Khnishchev's  call  tor  an  Inter- 
national pact  banning  the  use  of  force  to 
alter  national  frontiers. 

February  3.  1964:  United  States  and  Poland 
concluded  an  agreement  under  which  the 
United  States  agreed  to  sell  Poland  $90  mil- 
lion worth  of  farm  products.  According  to 
the  Department  of  State,  this  agreement 
brought  the  total  amount  of  such  sales  since 
1967  to  $447,300,000. 

February  4,  1964:  Commtmlst  China  and 
Poland  signed  a  trade  protocol  for  1964,  call- 
ing for  a  "greater  voliune"  of  trade  than  In 
1963.  Communist  China  would  export  light 
Industry  products,  machinery,  minerals,  tex- 
tiles and  foodstuffs  In  exchange  for  Polish 
machinery,  rolled  steel,  textiles  and  chemi- 
cals. 

February  4.  1964 :  France  and  Poland  signed 
a  three-year  agreement  In  which  France 
agreed  to  supply  each  year  not  lees  than  400,- 
000  tons  of  grain. 

February  29,  1964:  Polish  Government  cir- 
culated to  ambassadors  accredited  to  Poland 
Its  new  plan  for  freezing  nuclear  arms 
strength  in  Central  Europe.  The  memoran- 
dum proposed  the  freezing  at  the  present 
level  of  all  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  arms 
"irrespective  of  the  means  of  their  employ- 
ment and  delivery"  within  an  area  compris- 
ing Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East  and  West 
Germany,  Including  their  territorial  waters 
and  airspace.  The  area  could  be  extended 
through  the  accession  of  other  European 
states.  On  March  6,  Foreign  Minister  Rapackl 
called  for  "a  serious  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  our  proposals  and  serious  and  con- 
structive negotiations."  He  said  that  Poland 
reg^ded  these  new  proposals,  which  he  called 
the  "Gomulka  Plan,"  to  be  an  extension  and 
not  a  replacement  for  the  old  Rapackl  Plan. 
March  13,  1964:  A  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
opened  In  Warsaw.  On  Mar.  17  the  Central 
Committee  Issued  a  policy  statement  calling 
for  greater  unity  of  the  Conununist  nations 
as  well  as  of  the  parties.  The  Committee 
strongly  supported  the  Soviet  position  in  its 
ideological  dispute  with  Peking.  It  pledged 
a  continued  fight  against  "antl-Marxlst 
ideas"  in  the  Polish  party  and  an  Increased 
"ideological  offensive"  against  Influences 
from  the  West. 

March  19,  1964:  In  a  letter  to  Cyrankiewlcz, 
34  leading  Polish  Intellectuals  appealed  for 
a  relaxation  of  censorship  "In  accordance 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  Polish  constitu- 
tion." The  letter  charged  that  the  regime's 
censorship  policies  were  a  "threat  to  Vb» 
national  culture."  It  alao  complained  of 
shortages  of  paper  that  crippled  pubUahlng 


and  made  a  plea  for  a  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  views.  According  to  a  press  report, 
"The  open  opposition  of  the  intelligentsia  re- 
flects not  only  its  own  despair  but  is  pcut  of 
a  nation-wide  malaise  which  has  Infected 
Polish  workers  and  youth." 

On  Apr.  12,  it  was  reported  that  the  re- 
gime banned  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  those  intellectuals  who  signed  the  pro- 
test letter.  On  Apr.  14,  scnne  800  Polish 
university  students  met  in  Warsaw  and  sup- 
ported the  appeal  by  the  34  Intellectuals  for 
greater  cultural  freedom. 

On  May  10,  however,  more  than  165  Polish 
writers  and  Journalists,  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  leading  non-party  newspaper  Zycle 
Warszawy,  protested  against  the  "organized 
campaign  in  the  western  preos  and  radio 
.  .  .  slandering  people's  Poland."  They 
claimed  that  Poland's  cultural  policy  was  the 
"oonunon  cause"  of  the  creative  intelligent- 
sia and  of  the  political  and  state  leadership  of 
the  country.  On  May  14,  233  more  Polish 
writers  Joined  in  the  letter  of  protest. 

On  May  17,  Chairman  of  the  Writers  Union 
Jaroslav  Iwaszklewlcz  announced  a  seriee  of 
measures  intended  to  appease  the  complain- 
ing Intellectuals,  namely,  an  Increase  In 
printing  paper  allocation,  revised  literary 
payments,  and  the  authorized  publication 
of  at  least  one  new  periodical  for  poets. 

March  22,  1964:  At  a  rally  of  expellees  and 
refugees  from  the  former  Oerman  territories 
beyond  the  Oder-Nelsse  line,  West  Oerman 
Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  stated  that  Weet 
Germany  renounced  forceful  return  of  these 
territories  without  renimciatlon  of  her  claim 
to  them  "on  the  basis  of  Justice." 

March  24,  1964:  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  an- 
nounced a  $6.1  million  grant  to  Poland  to 
complete  a  hospital  In  Krakow  specializing 
m  the  treatment  of  children  and  sponsored 
by  private  Americans.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  United  States  altogether 
will  have  provided  $10.4  for  the  300-bed  hos- 
pital. This  hoepltal  was  the  only  major 
post-war  American  project  in  Oommtinlst 
East  Europe. 

March  34.  1964:  The  Polish  Oovenunent 
ordered  travel  restrictions  on  American  dip- 
lomats In  Poland  beginning  Apr.  1.  The 
action  was  taken,  it  said,  in  retaliation  for 
restrictions  placed  In  1963  on  Polish  diplo- 
mats in  the  United  States.  The  note  stated 
that  restrictions  would  be  withdrawn  when 
the  United  States  lifted  thoee  placed  on  Pol- 
ish diplomats. 

April  13,  1964:  Oomvaka,  Cyrankiewlcz  and 
Rapackl  arrived  in  Moscow  for  a  conference 
with  Soviet  leaders.  A  Joint  statement  de- 
clared that  the  Polish-Soviet  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  would  be 
extended  for  another  20  years  and  that  an 
Intergovernmental  commission  was  set  up  by 
both  states  to  provide  for  a  "substantial" 
expansion  of  their  economic,  technical  and 
scientific  cooperation.  The  statement  also 
reaffirmed  the  Inviolability  of  existing  fron- 
tiers with  Germany  and  sharply  crtttclrcd 
the  Chinese  tat  their  campaign  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

May  18,  1964:  Communist  China  and  Po- 
land signed  a  cultural  and  sclentiflc  pact  for 
1964.  The  agreement  provided  for  coopera- 
tion in  science,  health,  culture  and  art,  and 
exchanges  of  educational  delegations. 

June  15-30.  1964 :  The  Fourth  Congress  of 
the  Polish  United  Workers  (Communist) 
Party  was  convened  in  Warsaw.  Delegations 
from  11  European  Communists  parties  at- 
tended. In  his  address  to  the  Congress, 
Gomulka  proposed  that  preparations  should 
begin  for  a  world  Communist  conference. 
Oomulka  declared  that  divergencies  appear- 
ing in  the  movement  oould  not  be  overcome 
In  a  short  time  and  that  an  international 
conference  would  require  patience  and  thor- 
ough preparation.  Thus  Gomulka,  who  had 
been  originally  cool  to  the  idea  •/  a  confer- 
ence, now  fell  in  tine  tolth  Soviet  policy.    He 
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attacked  the  Chlneee  tot  pursuing  "great- 
power  amblttooB";  be  alao  attacked  West 
Oermany  aa  being  the  greatest  single  obetacle 
to  easing  International  tensions.  In  domes- 
tic affairs  Gomulka  stated  that  an  expansion 
of  small  private  services  was  needed  to  em- 
ploy 1.5  million  school  graduates  over  the 
next  five  years.  He  also  stated  that  Poland's 
basic  task  was  to  grow  more  food  and  de- 
clared that  the  Party  would  focus  Its  atten- 
tion on  small  private  fanners  who  accounted 
for  86  percent  of  total  farmland  area. 

On  June  19,  Zenon  Kllszko,  a  member  of 
the  PoUtburo,  disclosed  that  In  the  past 
four  years  or  so  some  210,000  persons  had 
been  dropped  or  expelled  from  the  party. 
Some  members.  Indifferent  to  political  life, 
had  been  dropped;  others  left  for  personal 
reasons;  and  some  40,000  were  expelled  for 
violating  party  discipline.  However,  more 
than  800,000  new  members  were  added,  he 
said,  bringing  the  total  membership  to  1.6 
million. 

On  June  20,  Gomulka  was  re-elected  First 
Party  Secretary.  He  announced  that  the 
membership  of  the  Politburo  was  expanded 
from  10  to  12,  while  Central  Committee  was 
expanded  to  85  full  and  78  candidate  mem- 
bers, tiom  77  to  65  respectively.  According 
to  one  source.  Qomxilka  preserved  the  ap- 
pearance of  unity  by  "drawing  closer  to  his 
old  Stalinist  opponents,  giving  a  bit  more 
Influence  to  the  'Partisan'  faction,  and  bear- 
ing down  against  the  more  'liberal'  or  pro- 
revlslonlst  elements." 

June  25-July  2,  1964:  Tito  conferred  with 
Polish  leaders  while  on  an  official  visit  to 
Poland.  Relations  between  Poland  and  Yu- 
goslavia were  regarded  as  being  good,  even 
cordial.  Of  all  the  Communist  countries, 
Yugoslavia  maintained  the  most  numerous 
and  diverse  contacts,  especially  on  the  eco- 
nomic level. 

June  27-30,  1964:  United  States  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  made  an  unofD- 
clal  visit  to  Poland.  He  visited  Warsaw  and 
Krakow  and  met  with  Cardinal  Wyszynskl. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times,  this  "pri- 
vate visit"  had  given  the  Polish  people  an- 
other opportunity  "to  register  the  Intensity 
of  their  friendliness  toward  the  United 
States  .  .  ."  Despite  Oommunlst  rule  for 
almost  a  generation,  the  Times  said,  tradi- 
tional ties  of  sentiment  uniting  both  peoples 
"appear  as  strong  as  ever — pterhaps  stronger." 

July  13.  1965:  Canada  announced  the  sale 
of  7.6  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  Poland 
valued  at  $14  million. 

July  21,  1964:  West  Oermany  and  Poland 
signed  a  supplementary  accord  to  their  1963 
trade  agreement,  calling  for  an  Increase  In 
trade. 

July  21-22,  1964:  Polish  Communists  cele- 
brated the  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Polish  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion, the  institution  responsible  for  the  be- 
ginning of  Conununlst  rule  In  Poland.  Khru- 
shchev and  other  party  leaders  of  East  Exirope 
attended  the  celebration.  In  a  commemora- 
tive address,  Gomulka  declared  that  socialism 
bad  triumphed  In  spite  of  "Important  mall- 
dous  slander  broadcast  from  the  imperialistic 
radio  stations,  by  the  bankrupts  we  threw 
overboard,  by  people  from  the  old  reaction- 
ary regime,  and  by  traitors  who  sold  them- 
selves to  foreign  intelligence  services."  He 
attacked  West  German  and  American  "Im- 
perialists" as  the  gravest  dangers,  saying  that 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany  "have 
a  common  platform"  of  militant  antl-com- 
munlsm  and  of  pushing  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  war.  He  also  attacked  Barry  Gold- 
water,  the  American  Presidential  candidate, 
provoking  Ambassador  John  Moors  Cabot 
then  present  to  leave  the  hall. 

September  18.  1964:  In  a  speech  to  a  Con- 
gress of  the  Union  of  Polish  Writers,  Gomulka 
declared  that  they  ought  not  to  forget  that 
some  positive  achievements  had  been  made 
during  the  "evil  days"  of  Stalinism.  Gomulka 
warned  the  writers  that  the  party  would  not 
accept  works  antagonistic  to  communism  and 


said  that  any  book  about  the  Stalin  period 
would  not  be  published  If  It  showed  only  Its 
evil  side.  Jaroelaw  Iwaszklewlcz,  Chairman 
of  the  Writers  Union,  accused  Polish  censors 
of  "narrow-mindedly  Interpreting  current 
reg^atlons." 

September  27,  1964:  Trybuna  Ludu  pub- 
lished a  statement  accusing  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  of  disobeying  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  of  using  medieval  methods  against 
nonbellevers.  It  demanded  loyalty  to  the 
state  as  a  basic  condition  for  the  kind  of 
Ch\irch-State  accord  existing  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Hungarian  Government. 
This  statement  coincided  with  certain  antl- 
rellglous  actions  taken  by  the  regime  against 
the  Church. 

October  14.  1964:  Khrushchev  was  removed 
as  Soviet  Premier  and  First  Secretary  to  be 
replaced  as  Premier  by  Aleksel  N.  Koeygln 
and  as  First  Secretary  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 
On  October  17,  Gomulka  and  Kadar,  who  was 
then  In  Poland,  called  for  the  restoration  of 
world  Communist  unity.  Gomulka  paid  trib- 
ute to  Khrushchev  by  saying  that  he  had 
contributed  "Immense  achievements"  In 
building  Soviet  ix>wer  and  In  the  "struggle 
for  peace."  On  October  25.  Koeygln  and 
Brezhnev  conferred  with  Gomulka  and  Cyr- 
anldewlcz  at  a  bunting  lodge  near  the  Soviet 
border.  Taas  said  that  they  had  talks  In  "an 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  cordiality,"  and 
achieved  "complete  unity  of  views."  Ob- 
servers considered  Gomulka  to  be  the  most 
highly  regarded  In  the  Kremlin  among  Blast 
European  pwrty  leaders.  Giving  him  prior- 
ity, it  was  said,  appeared  to  be  in  keeping 
with  Khrushchev's  practice  of  frequently 
consulting  the  Polish  leaders  before  any  of 
his  East  European  associates. 

October  22,  1964:  The  Polish  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  Issued  a  statement  asserting 
Poland's  right  to  the  territories  acquired 
from  Germany  after  World  War  n.  It  was 
said  that  the  move  suggested  that  the  Polish 
bishops  were  trying  to  get  the  Vatican's  tacit 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Nlesse  line  by  re- 
minding It  of  the  need  to  appoint  f\Ul-tlme 
bishops  to  the  four  dioceses  In  the  former 
German  territories. 

November  2,  1964:  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  revealed  that  a  battery  of  hid- 
den microphones  was  discovered  In  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Warsaw. 

November  9,  1964:  Melchlor  Wankowlcz,  a 
Polish-born  naturalized  American  citizen  and 
writer,  and  one  of  the  34  Intellectuals  who 
had  appealed  to  Cyranklewlcz  for  a  relaxation 
of  censorship,  was  sentenced  to  36  months  in 
prison  for  distributing  "false  and  slanderous" 
material  against  the  regime  both  in  Poland 
and  abroad.  The  case  was  cited  as  an  Uliu- 
tratlon  of  the  Increasingly  severe  handling  of 
Intellectuals  by  the  regime  and  also  as  being 
symptomatic  of  a  generally  "tougher"  domes- 
tic line. 

December  12,  1964:  General  Mleczyslaw 
Moczar,  former  bead  of  the  security  policy 
was  named  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Lucjan  Motyka,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Krakow  party  organization,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Culture.  The  appointments 
were  said  to  represent  an  attempt  by  Go- 
mulka to  balance  contending  liberal  and 
conservative  forces  In  the  party:  Moczar,  a 
leading  member  of  the  so-called  Partisan 
Group,  was  likely  to  strengthen  those  op- 
posed to  too  much  Western  Influence  and 
liberal  tendencies  at  home;  on  the  other 
hand,  Motyka  was  widely  respected  by 
Polish  Intellectuals  and  opposed  heavy- 
handed  censorship  or  pressure  on  them. 

December  14,  1964:  In  a  speech  before  the 
UJf.  General  Assembly  Foreign  Bflnlster 
Rapackl  called  for  an  International  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  "problem  of  European 
security  In  its  entirety."  to  be  attended  by 
all  Exiropean  states  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Rapackl  at- 
tacked the  United  States  plan  for  a  mtiltl- 
lateral  nuclear  force  (MLF),  saying  that  It 
would  upset  the  political  balance,  widen  the 


division  between  East  ami  West,  and  almost 
certainly  lead  to  the  SoVlet  bloc  countries 
taking  "appropriate  counter-measures."  He 
questioned  the  reasoning  that  such  a  force 
would  deter  West  Germany  from  acquiring 
nuclear  arms  Independently. 

December  21.  1964:  Danish  Foreign  lilnla- 
try  revealed  that  three  staff  members  of  the 
Polish  Embassy  in  Copenhagen,  including 
the  military  attache,  were  expelled  tot 
espionage. 

January  8.  1965:  The  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  with  Poland  had 
been  completed  for  coordinating  the  two 
economic  plans  of  both  coiintrles  during 
1966-70.  A  long-term  trade  protocol  was 
signed  providing  for  a  substantial  Increase 
In  trade  and  for  greater  specialization  of 
production  In  relation  Industries.  In  Mos- 
cow the  negotiations  were  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  an  Increasing  shift  from  Comecon 
control  over  economic  relations  among  its 
members  to  bilateral  arrangements. 

January  14,  1966:  Fritz  E^ler,  Chairman 
of  the  West  Oerman  Socialist  Party's  parlia- 
mentary group,  declared  In  Berlin  that  It 
would  be  useful  If  in  preparation  for  nego- 
tiations over  Germany's  eastern  frontier,  that 
Is,  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  German  and  Polish 
representatives  could  discuss  the  Issue  with- 
out any  foreign  mentors.  Juridically  speak- 
ing, he  said,  only  an  all-German  government 
could  sign  a  peace  treaty,  but  Germany  could 
not  demand  that  the  frontier  question  should 
be  raised  except  In  negotiations  for  a  peace 
treaty.  Erler's  proposal  for  a  dialogue  on 
the  frontier  Issue  was  said  to  have  found 
"no  sympathetic  echo  In  Poland."  The  Poles 
adhered  to  the  position  that  the  Oder-Nelsse 
frontier  was  the  result  of  the  war  waged 
and  lost  by  Germany  and  that  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  two  decades  ruled  out  any 
possibility  for  any  negotiations. 

January  28-February  2,  1965:  Comecon 
states  conferred  In  Prague.  In  a  speech, 
Polish  Deputy  Premier  Jaroezewlcz  urged  the 
council  to  strive  harder  for  a  higher  level 
of  coordination  of  national  plans  and  for 
specialization  In  Industry.  According  to 
Jaroezewlcz,  it  was  not  only  economically 
unjustified  but  Impossible  for  each  Comecon 
member  state  to  produce  all  types  of  equip- 
ment needed  for  such  fast-developing  in- 
dustries as  electronics  and  chemicals.  A 
press  report  stated  that  Jaroszewlcz's  decla- 
ration reflected  the  disappointment  of  Poles 
"who  have  placed  so  much  hop>e  and  con- 
siderable financial  Investment  In  Comecon 
cooperation." 

January  31,  1965:  In  a  sermon  delivered  In 
St.  Augustine  Church  in  Warsaw,  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  Implied  that  Communist  regimes 
brought  a  new  kind  of  slavery  to  man. 

February  2,  1965:  Berthold  Beltz,  General 
Manager  of  Krupp.  announced  that  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  In  January  between  Krupp 
and  the  Polish  Government  to  set  up  Joint- 
ownership  plants  on  Polish  sltee  for  the  pro- 
duction of  semifinished  industrial  goods. 
Beltz  Indicated  that  Krupp  would  set  up  one 
or  more  branch  factories  in  Poland,  providing 
the  equipment,  tech  .leal  and  managerial 
personnel  and  production  specifications, 
while  labor,  land  and  buildings  would  be 
provided  by  Poland. 

On  February  21.  Trybuna  Ludu  denied  tiiat 
such  an  agrcs-nent  his  been  reached  .-^nd 
declared  that  the  current  negotiations  had 
only  a   purely   economic  slfrolflcance. 

February  25.  1965:  Italy  and  Poland 
signed  a  five-year  trp.d?  agreement.  orovlt'TiB 
for  annual  exchanges  of  goods  worth 
$116,200,000. 

March  1-5.  1965:  A  meeting  of  19  pro- 
Soviet  Oommunlst  party  delegations,  in- 
cluding Poland,  was  hf^ld  behind  closed  drors 
In  Moscow.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  presumably  to  decide  on  a  common 
strategy  In  dealing  with  the  dispute  with 
China. 

March  16,  1966;  In  a  speech  at  a  meeting 
erf  the  Polish  Central  Committee,  Gomulka 
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declared  that  the  dominant  principle  In 
Polish  foreign  policy  was  the  "fraternal 
friendship  and  close  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  Warsaw  Pact  member  coun- 
tries— a  polltlcal-economlc-defense  alliance 
which  has  guaranteed  our  national  fron- 
tiers and  OUT  security  and  development." 
The  Polish-Soviet  alliance,  he  said,  has  three 
main  Justifications:  (1)  It  was  a  vital  factor 
to  the  security  and  development  of  Commu- 
nist Poland;  (2)  It  was  the  key  to  the  War- 
saw Pact  which  "creates  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  aggressive  actions  and  plana  of 
West  German  Imperialism,  playing  an  enor- 
mous part  In  safeguarding  peace  In  Europe 
and  the  world";  and  (3)  It  corresponded  to 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Soviet  people.  Gomulka  attacked  West 
Germany,  warned  of  Its  "revisionism  '  and 
demanded  recognition  by  the  West  of  the 
Oder-Nelsse  line  for  the  sake  of  European 
peace. 

March  29-30,  1965 :  Polish  Government  del- 
egation was  In  Brussels  to  discuss  farm  ex- 
ports with  the  European  Common  Market 
Ccmmlsslon.  Poland  was  the  second  Com- 
munist country,  after  Yugoslavia,  to  discuss 
trade  problems  with  the  Six,  though  it  did 
not  officially  recognize  the  Contunon  Market. 
However,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
Poland  was  the  first  Soviet-bloc  nation  "to 
recognize  the  legal  existence  of  the  European 
Community  (Conomon  Market]." 

April  5-9, 1968:  Brezhnev  and  Koeygln  were 
in  Poland  to  sign  a  new  20-year  Polish- 
Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Cooperation 
and  Mutual  Assistance.  At  a  Polish-Soviet 
friendship  meeting  on  Apr.  8.  Gomulka  de- 
clared that  the  treaty  was  "of  a  defensive 
nature"  and  that  Poland.  like  other  War- 
saw Pact  members,  was  pursuing  a  peaceful 
policy  toward  all  countries.  He  noted  that 
the  treaty  constituted  "an  Impassable  bar- 
rier" to  all  aggressive  actions  on  the  part 
of  "West  German  revenge  seekers  and  their 
allies."  Brezhnev  stressed  the  Importance 
of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  "guarantees  the 
inviolability  of  the  frontleps  of  People's  Po- 
land." The  Issue  of  the  frontiers,  he  said, 
was  settled  by  the  Potsdam  Agreement  "fin- 
ally and  Irrevocably."  One  Oerman  source 
wrote  that  the  treaty  was  a  "clear  sign"  of 
the  Increasing  equality  of  Poland  vls-a-vU 
the  Soviet  Imperium;  that  It  confirmed  the 
binding  guidelines  of  Polish  foreign  policy 
for  the  past  20  years,  namely  that  Poland's 
security  rested  on  the  cloeest  possible  collab- 
oration  with  Moscow;  and  that  the  new 
treaty,  like  the  old  one,  was  directed  against 
West  Germany. 

On  Apr.  14,  the  West  Oerman  Govern- 
ment Issued  a  statement  In  which  It  "em- 
phatlcall"  rejects"  the  claim  that  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  was  Poland's  east  boundary,  re- 
iterated the  West  German  view  that  the  fron- 
tier question  could  be  settled  only  by  a  peace 
treaty  signed  by  a  freely  elected  all-German 
Government,  and  repeated  the  Government's 
renunciation  of  force  as  a  way  to  determine 
a  future  German-Polish  frontier. 

April  11.  1965:  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  charged 
In  a  Warsaw  sermon  that  Government  funds 
were  being  used  to  spread  atheism  through 
disciplinary  acUon  among  Poland's  youth  In 
schools,  colleges  and  the  army. 

May  1,  1966:  In  a  May  Day  speech  Go- 
mulka accused  the  United  States  of  having 
become  the  policeman  of  colonialism" 
through  Its  policies  In  Vietnam.  He  de- 
manded "a  stop  to  the  dirty  war  waged  by 
the  United  states  against  the  Vietnamese 
nation  and  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam." 

May  8,  1986:  Gomulka  said  In  a  speech 
m  Wroclaw  commemorating  the  aoth  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  World  War  n  that 
Poland  would  not  agree  to  the  reunlflcatlon 
of  Germany  as  the  "price"  of  Oerman  recog- 
nition of  the  present  German-Polish  border. 
He  made  it  clear  that  Poland  would  not  ac- 
cept any  West  Oerman  promise  of  later  recog- 


nition of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line.  According 
to  Oomulka,  West  Germany  wanted  to  "swal- 
low" East  Germany,  and  that  Its  first  ob- 
jective after  that  would  be  the  "destruction" 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier. 

May  30,  1965:  General  electlona  to  the 
Parliament  (Sejm)  and  to  the  provincial, 
district,  town  and  village  councils  were  held. 
The  460  seats  In  the  SeJm  were  contested  by 
670  candidates;  a  single  list  of  candidates 
was  presented  by  the  National  Unity  Front 
comprUlng  the  Polish  United  Workers' 
(Communist)  party,  the  United  Peasant 
Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  and  a  number 
of  Independents.  The  National  Front  List  of 
candidates  was  endorsed  by  98.81  percent  of 
the  electorate.  Though  only  a  single  list  was 
presented,  there  were  a  few  more  names  on 
all  the  lists  than  poets  to  be  filled;  thiis,  the 
electorate  had  some  chance  to  express  a  per- 
sonal, though  highly  limited,  preference. 

June  24.  1965:  France  and  Poland  Initialed 
In  Warsaw  a  new  flve-year  trade  agreement, 
providing  for  annual  exchanges  totalUng  210 
million  franca  (»42  million)  both  ways,  an 
Increase  of   30   percent. 

June  30,  1966:  In  a  statement  signed  by 
Internal  Affairs  Minister  Moczar  and  Defense 
Minister  Marshal  Spychalskl,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment announced  its  decision  to  transfer 
the  nation's  internal  forces  from  the  Internal 
Affairs  Ministry  to  the  Defense  Ministry. 
According  to  the  Government  statement, 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  Internal 
security  troops,  since  the  "whole  nation  Is 
linked  to  the  regime  and  the  people's  au- 
thority"; their  role  baa  changed  and  they 
"now  face  the  task  of  contributing  to  de- 
velop the  general  defense  system."  One 
Western  source  saw  In  this  move  the  "final 
severance  of  Poland's  links  with  the  Stalinist 
past."  It  was  also  believed  to  reflect  the  In- 
creasing intensity  of  factional  struggle  vrtth- 
In  the  regime.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
move  was  taken  to  reduce  the  power  of  Moc- 
zar, whose  influence  had  Increased  consider- 
ably In  the  past  year. 

On  July  8,  Lt.  General  Grzegorz  Korczynskl 
was  appointed  Deputy  Minister  of  National 
Defense  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Territorial 
Defense  In  charge  of  the  Internal  Forces. 
This  appointment  was  Interpreted  as  being 
an  effort  to  counterbalance  the  dissolution 
of  the  "partisan"  group  and  Minister  for 
Internal  Affairs.  Korczynskl,  It  was  said, 
"Is  in  effect  considered  number  2  man  of  the 
'partisans.'  " 

July  16,  1966:  At  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  writers,  press  and  social  organiza- 
tions, Mimster  of  Culture  Motyka  accused 
three  Polish  writers.  Jan.  N.  Miller,  Stanls- 
law  Cat-Macklewlcz.  and  J.  Grzedzlnskl  of 
"slandering  the  Polish  state"  In  contribu- 
tions that  were  printed  under  pen  names 
In  the  Polish  exile  press.  On  Sept.  17,  Miller 
was  given  a  three-year  suspended  sentence. 
During  a  recess.  Miller  told  reporters  that 
the  Polish  press  had  become  a  "laughing 
stock"  because  of  Its  policy  of  silence.  He 
said  that  since  "there  Is  no  freedom  of  speech 
or  thought  or  of  the  press  In  Poland,"  he 
thought  publication  of  bis  views  abroad 
was  the  best  way  of  reaching  high  Polish 
officials  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  read  them.  According  to  Miller,  his 
"good  intentions"  were  misunderstood. 

July  27,  1966:  In  a  speech  during  a  Cen- 
tral Committee  plenum.  Stefan  Jedrychow- 
skl.  head  of  the  State  Planning  Commission, 
said  that  consumer  demand  and  Industry 
profit  henceforth  must  be  the  guide  to  the 
country's  economy.  According  to  Jedry- 
chowskl,  the  Government  aimed  at  reforms 
In  planning  and  management  that  would 
resiUt  In  the  "optimum  harmony  between 
the  directives  of  central  planning  and  initia- 
tive at  lower  levels,  as  well  as  between  the 
system  of  directives  and  the  system  of  eco- 
nomic Incentives  which  Influence  enterprises 
and  their  workers." 

August  Si,  1966:  In  a  ceremony  In  Wroclaw 
commemorating  the  20tb  anniversary  of  the 


Church's  administration  in  these  annexed 
territories,  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  stressed  the 
ties  of  the  land  east  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  with 
the  1,000-year  history  of  the  Polish  state. 
"The  desire  to  maintain  these  territories, 
with  Poland's  western  border  at  the  Oder 
and  Nelsse  Rivers,"  the  New  York  Times  said, 
"unites  all  Poles.  Even  between  church  and 
state,  where  relations  are  often  abrasive, 
there  Is  unity  on  this  question.  But  It  Is 
also  a  sore  point  with  the  church,  for  the 
Vatican  does  not  recognize  frontiers  that 
have  not  been  agreed  upou  by  proper  peace 
conferences." 

September  1966:  In  a  paper  presented  at 
the  5th  International  Conference  on  World 
Politics  at  Noorwljk.  Holland,  Prof.  Adam 
Bromke  of  Carleton  University,  a  specialist 
on  Polish  affairs,  made  the  following  con- 
cluding generalizations  on .  Poland  under 
Gomulka: 

Gomulka.  however,  has  been  spared  the 
test  of  strength  with  the  Polish  people  over 
the  Issue  of  the  Polish-Soviet  alliance,  for 
in  the  early  I960's  no  strong  pressiues  to  re- 
pudiate It  came  from  the  Poles.  The  mood 
of  the  country  has  been  that  of  political 
realism.  .  .  .  The  memories  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  Poland  by  the  West  and  the  futility 
of  her  unaided  efforts  to  preserve  her  Inde- 
pendence from  Russia  In  the  late  1940's  are 
still  vivid  In  the  minds  of  the  Poles.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Polish  people  have  been  con- 
strained from  pressing  for  complete  emanci- 
pation from  the  Soviet  Union  by  their  fear 
of  West  Germany.  The  German  territorial 
claims  to  Poland's  western  provinces,  which 
so  far  have  not  been  disavowed  by  the  United 
States,  have  made  the  Poles  look  for  protec- 
tion to  Russia.  In  the  last  resort.  It  has  been 
the  Western  policy  which  has  contributed 
to  Poland's  turning  from  a  restive  satellite 
Into  an  unenthuslastlc  but  basically  reliable 
ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  long  as  the  present  International  situa- 
tion persists,  the  prospects  for  changes  In 
Poland,  similar  In  their  scope  to  those  of 
1966,  appear  to  be  remote.  The  Poles  ap- 
parently feel  that  in  view  of  the  realities  of 
their  country's  external  position  they  have 
done  everything  that  they  possibly  can.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  in  the  near  future  they  will 
press  for  any  drastic  changes.  In  this  way 
the  Impetus  of  the  Polish  upheaval  of  1966 
has  largely  spent  Iteelf .  As  a  model  of  reform 
Poland  no  longer  has  much  to  offer  the  other 
Commimlst  states.  Indeed,  If  the  present 
trends  continue.  In  the  end  she  might  turn 
from  a  progressive  Into  a  retrogressive  force 
In  the  Communist  orbit — her  policies  check- 
ing rather  than  advancing  the  spread  of 
polycentrlsm  In  Eastern  Europe.  (Interna- 
tional Journal,  v.  20,  Autumn  1966:  608-09.) 
September  1,  1965:  British  Foreign  Office 
annotinced  that  a  system  of  concealed  micro- 
phones was  discovered  In  the  British  Embacsy 
building  In  Warsaw. 

September  5.  1965:  In  a  speech  In  Warsaw 
marking  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II.  Oomulka  appealed  to 
President  Johnson  to  stop  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. He  asked  the  United  States  to  cease 
"piratical  bombing  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam, withdraw  American  troops,  make  the 
1956  Geneva  agreements  a  reality,  and  respect 
the  Vietnamese  right  to  reunification."  He 
urged  the  United  States  to  accept  the  North 
Vietnamese  4-polnt  proposal  for  peace. 

September  8,  1965:  West  Oerman  Chancel- 
lor Erhard  told  a  news  conference  that  West 
Germany  was  prepared  for  reconciliation 
with  Poland.  Observing  that  Polish  policy 
was  determined  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Erhard 
indicated  the  hopes  of  West  Germany  that 
Its  relations  would  improve  If  the  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  continued  to  gain  Increas- 
ing control  over  their  own  foreign  policies. 
September  9-16,  1966:  Cyranklewlcz  was 
In  Prance  on  an  official  visit  where  he  con- 
ferred with  President  de  OauUe,  Premier 
Pompidou,  Foreign  Minister  Couve  de  Mur- 
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vUle  and  otber  officials.  After  the  first  of  his 
three  conferences  with  de  Gaulle,  Cjran- 
klewlcz  expressed  his  fi^atltude  to  Prance  for 
having  recognized  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as 
the  permanent  border  between  Poland  and 
East  Qermany.  On  the  following  day,  Chan- 
cellor Erhard  disputed  the  Cyranltlewlca 
declaration  stressing  that  a  settlement  would 
have  to  await  a  peace  treaty  In  accordance 
with  the  I»otadam  agreement.  On  Sept.  16. 
CyranUewlcz  declared  In  a  press  conference 
that  West  German  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  as  the  German-Polish  border  was 
the  condition  for  Polish  agreement  on  nor- 
malizing relations.  The  second  condition, 
he  said,  was  recognition  of  the  European 
status  quo,  that  Is,  the  existence  of  two  Ger- 
man states.  Moreover,  he  said,  recognition 
of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  would  have  to  be  a 
prerequisite  for  Polish  approval  of  German 
reunification. 

A  communique  Issued  on  Sept.  15  stated 
that  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  had  been 
discussed;  that  both  sides  agreed  that  a  solu- 
tion co\iid  be  found  only  In  a  return  to  the 
1954  agreements  which  provided  for  inde- 
pence  of  the  countries  concerned  and  non- 
interference In  Internal  affairs:  that  the  Eu- 
ropean questions  were  at  the  center  of  their 
discussions;  that  both  sides  believed  It  desir- 
able that  cooperation  between  the  states  on 
the  Continent  should  gradually  develop  based 
on  mutual  respect  of  sovereignty;  and  that 
tendencies  for  normalizing  relations  between 
East  and  West  Europe  should  be  supported 
in  order  to  eliminate  tensions.  An  exchange 
of  views  took  place  on  matters  of  European 
security  and  both  sides  expressed  the  hope 
that  solutions  could  be  found  that  would 
contribute  to  that  end.  Reference  was  made 
to  indict  either  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
United  States  eBort  in  Vietnam  and  made  no 
reference  to  the  problem  of  a  divided  Ger- 
many or  to  the  controversial  Oder-Nelwe  line. 

September  11-12.  1965:  Brezhnev  made  an 
unannounced  visit  to  Poland  where  he  con- 
ferred with  Gomulka  on  developments  in 
lnter-p)arty  relations  and  International 
policy. 

September  13,  1966:  President  Johnson 
announced  that  the  United  States  would 
send  its  first  commercial  trade  mission  to 
Poland  and  Rumania.  The  purpose  of  the 
mission  was  to  explore  opportunities  for  sell- 
ing more  American  products  to  the  civilian 
industries  of  the  two  countries.  Officials  In 
Washington  attached  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic significance  to  the  mission  and  to 
the  desire  of  both  Poland  and  Rumania  to 
receive  it.  In  1964,  United  States-Polish 
trade  totaled  963  million  In  American  ex- 
ports and  964  million  In  Imports.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  exported  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  to  Poland  valued  at  about  $75 
million. 

September  17-21. 1965 :  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Michael  Stewart  paid  an  official  visit 
to  Poland  where  he  conferred  with  Cyrankle- 
wlcz  and  Rapackl.  At  a  press  conference  in 
Warsaw,  Stewart  reaffirmed  the  British  posi- 
tion that  a  final  settlement  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  border  would  have  to  await  the  con- 
clusion of  an  all-German  peace  treaty.  In 
a  joint  communique,  both  nations  recog- 
nized differences  In  their  views  on  a  number 
of  world  problems.  Hiough  disagreeing  on 
Vietnam,  they  did  agree  that  there  should 
be  an  "early  peaceful  settlement  based  on 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1954."  On  the  matter  of  Eurc^ean  security, 
Stewart  and  Rapackl  agreed  that  "the  con- 
vening— after  careful  preparation  and  in  fa- 
vorable circumstances— of  a  European  con- 
ference on  security  and  cooperation  would 
be  useful." 

September  20-23,  1966:  Cyranklewlcz  paid 
an  official  visit  to  Austria.  A  communique 
Issued  on  Sept.  23  stated  that  the  main  goals 
of  both  countries  was  the  maintaining  of 
peace  and  security,  especially  In  Europe. 
Neither  Qermany  nor  the  Oder-NeUae  ques- 


tion was  mentioned.  Observers  in  Vienna 
regarded  the  visit  as  having  a  positive  effect, 
even  though  for  the  moment  it  did  not  lead 
to  any  concrete  results. 

September  25,  1966:  Weet  German  Ibag 
machine- btiildlng  firm  in  Neustadt  and  the 
Polish  state  trade  agency  PoUmex  signed  In 
Warsaw  an  agreement  setting  up  a  Joint  West 
German-Polish  company  named  Oepolma. 
Under  the  arrangement  the  com.pany  will 
organl2!e  cooperation  between  both  West  Ger- 
man and  Pollah  factories  In  planning,  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  machines.  About  one- 
flith  of  the  trade  between  both  countries  will 
be  handled  by  Depolma.  In  1964,  the  vol- 
ume of  West  German-Polish  trade  amounted 
to  about  $170  million. 

October  14-16,  1965:  Italian  President 
Giuseppe  Saragat  was  In  Poland  on  a  state 
visit  where  he  conferred  with  Gomulka  and 
other  Polish  leaders.  A  oommunlqxie  Issued 
at  the  end  of  the  visit  stated  among  other 
things  that  both  countries  Intended  to  con- 
ttoue  contributing  actively  to  peaceful  and 
stable  coexistence  and  collaboration  aiming 
at  easing  of  International  tensions. 

October  16,  1965:  German  Kvangellcal 
(Protestant)  Church  published  a  document 
In  Hanover  calling  on  the  Bonn  Government 
to  make  an  approach  "on  a  new  plane"  to 
Poland  on  the  matter  of  the  Oder-Nelsse 
boundary.  According  to  the  statement,  a 
dialogue  must  be  Inspired  by  a  spirit  of  rec- 
onciliation and  a  dropping  of  exclusively 
legalistic  arguments.  The  document  stated 
that,  owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  Poles 
during  the  war,  the  Germans  have  a  partic- 
ular obligation  to  respect  their  vital  rights 
and  leave  them  the  space  needed  for  their 
national  development.  The  statement  urged 
that  the  Government  should  "hesitate  today 
to  lay  claim  to  the  return  of  territories  which 
have  become  an  economic  neceaslty  tat 
Poland."  According  to  the  Timea  of  London, 
the  Importance  of  the  document  "lies  In  the 
call  to  today's  generation  of  Germans  .  .  . 
to  reexamine  the  realities  of  the  Oder-Nelsse 
iMue  In  the  Ugbt  of  Germany's  war  record 
and  Poland's  postwar  need." 

October  22,  1966:  France  and  Poland  con- 
cluded a  new  five-year  trade  agreement. 
Both  countries  agreed  to  Increase  their 
mutual  trade  by  60  percent.  Among  other 
things,  Poland  agreed  to  Import  "Inveet- 
ment"  or  capital  goods  from  France  and  both 
sides  agreed  to  exchange  "Industrial  mis- 
sions," particularly  in  heavy  industry  and  in 
the  chemical  Industry. 

October  29-30.  1965:  Brezhnev  conferred 
with  Gomulka  and  other  Polish  officials  In 
Byelorussia  at  an  unannounced  meeting. 
According  to  Tass,  the  leaders  discussed  ques- 
tions of  the  "further  develoinnent  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland,  and  exchanged 
opinions  on  the  most  Important  problems 
concerning  the  present  situation  In  Europe 
and  other  porta  of  the  world,  and  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement." 

November  16-19,  1966:  Gomulka  and  Cy- 
rankiewlcz  paid  an  official  visit  to  Yugoslavia. 

November  18,  1965:  Soviet  Union  and  Po- 
land signed  a  five-year  trade  agreement  In 
Moscow,  calling  for  a  63  percent  Increase  In 
exchange  compared  to  the  pact  of  1961-66. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  said  to  be  "by  far 
Poland's  most  Important  trade  partner." 

November  30,  1966:  In  a  letter  dated  Nov. 
18,  36  Polish  Roman  Catholic  churchmen 
headed  by  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  invited  the 
German  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  the  cele- 
bration in  1966  of  the  1000th  anniversary  of 
Poland's  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
letter  recalled  the  suffering  of  the  Polish 
people  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Church,  but  It  de- 
clared, "despite  a  situation  which  Is  "^ImffTt 
hopelessly  burdened  by  the  past  ...  we  call 
to  you — 'Let  us  try  to  forget.'  No  more 
polemics,  no  more  cold  war.  Rathar  the 
beginning  of  a  dialogue.  .  .  ."  Referring  to 


the  former  German  territories  to  the  Bast, 
the  letter  said:  "The  Polish  Western  border 
at  the  Oder-Nelsse  Is  for  Germany,  as  w« 
well  understand,  an  extremely  bitter  fruit  of 
the  last  war  of  mass  extermination,  com- 
pounded by  the  suffering  of  millions  of 
refugees  and  expelled  Germans  .  .  .  For  our 
country  ...  It  is  a  question  of  existence 
not  of  more  Lebensraimi)  .  .  ."  The  an- 
noimoement  of  the  letter  was  made  at  the 
Vatican  Council  in  Rome. 

On  Dec.  6,  the  German  bishops,  assembled 
In  Rome,  declared  in  a  letter  that  they  "grasp 
with  brotherly  reverence  the  hand  stretched 
out  to  them.  They  accepted  the  invitation 
and  extended  one  to  the  Polish  bishops  to 
attend  the  Roman  Catholic  Congress  at 
Essen  In  1968  and  to  the  1000th  anniversary 
of  the  diocese  of  Meissen,  in  East  Germany 
during  the  same  year. 

On  Dec.  10,  Zycie  Warszawy,  a  non-party 
newspaper,  attacked  the  Polish  bishops  for 
their  letter  of  invitation  to  the  German 
bishops.  It  declared  that  the  Polish  bishops 
have  "willfully  entered  the  realm  of  foreign 
policy,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  th* 
religious  mission  of  the  church."  On  Dec. 
12,  Trybuna  Ludu,  also  denounced  the 
Polish  bishops,  alleging  that  the  message  to 
the  Germans  was  conciliatory  and  apologetic. 

On  Dec.  17,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  stated 
in  a  special  communique  that  they  had  also 
sent  invitations  to  every  Catholic  episcopate 
in  the  world  to  attend  the  mlllenlum  cele- 
bration, and  that  the  letter  to  the  German 
bishops  has,  "like  all  the  others,  the  charac- 
ter above  all  of  a  Church  document  .  ,  , 
(which  does  not]  encroach  In  any  way  on  the 
rights  of  the  state."  The  bishofw  also  main- 
tained that  "contrary  to  some  views."  the 
Polish  hierarchy  "maintains  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Inviolability  of  the  Western  frontier 
of  Poland." 

On  Dec.  27.  Neuea  Deutschland.  the  official 
party  organ  of  the  GDR,  denounced  the  con- 
ciliatory exchange  of  letters  as  "tnadeqtiately 
camouflaged  revanchism."  It  stated  that 
the  Polish  bishops  had  demonstrated  dis- 
loyalty toward  East  German  Catholics  by 
directing  their  letter  to  the  West  German 
bishops  as  If  East  Germany  did  not  exist.  It 
hinted  that  the  East  German  bishops  could 
hardly  expect  permission  to  attend  the  cele- 
brations as  their  action  was  directed  against 
the  Government's  "peace  policy  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  State." 

December  3,  1965:  TrybUTia  Ludu  accused 
Peking  of  blocking  unity  of  action  among 
the  Communist  states  in  defense  of  Viet- 
nam against  American  "aggression." 

December  27,  1965 :  Polish  Government  ex- 
pelled David  Halberstam,  Warsaw  corre- 
spondent of  the  Neuj  York  Timea.  He  wai 
accused  of  dispatching  "slanderoxis  and  of- 
fensive reports." 

December  29,  1965:  United  States  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large  W.  Averell  Harrlman  arrived 
in  Warsaw  where  he  conferred  with  Gomulka 
and  Rapackl  on  Vietnam.  It  was  believed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Harrlman  mission 
was  to  urge  the  Poles  to  back  up  their  pro- 
fessed desire  for  peace  In  Vietnam  by  work- 
ing more  actively  toward  that  goal  on  the 
International  Control  Conunlsslon  for  In- 
dochina. Poland,  Canada,  and  India  are  the 
member  states  constituting  this  Internation- 
al Control  Organization. 

January  9,  1966:  The  Polish  Government 
issued  a  statement  accusing  Cardinal  Wys- 
zynskl of  harming  Polish  national  interests 
while  in  Rome  and  barred  the  Cardinal  from 
further  travel  abroad.  The  regime  was 
sharply  critical  of  the  Cardinal's  invitation 
to  the  German  bishops  to  attend  mlllenlum 
observances.  This  recent  action  by  the  re- 
gime was  said  to  have  dimmed  Polish  hopes 
for  a  Papal  visit  to  Poland  durltig  the  cele- 
brations at  Czestochowa. 

On  Jan.  14.  Gomulka  declared,  at  a  ses- 
sion of  the  AU-Pollsh  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Unity  Front,  that  "one  cannot  accuse 
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(the  bishops]  of  making  border  conces- 
sions. .  .  .  They  only  used  very  unfortunate 
formulations.  .  . ."  Gomulka  further  stated : 
"Let  the  Church  conduct  its  activities  which 
belong  to  It,  but  we  demand  that  it  malntfdn 
a  loyal  policy  toward  the  State  if  it  wants 
to  deal  In  politics.  ...  If  Cardinal  Wyazn- 
skl,  or  other  bishops  want  to  express  views 
on  political  problems,  we  do  not  forbid  It, 
but  let  It  be  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  People's  Poland."  Go- 
mulka further  stated  that  Poland  felt  no 
forgiveness  towards  West  Gernxany  and  that 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  was  "attempting  to 
swing  Poland  to  the  West  by  calling  it  a 
Christian  bulwark."  "The  Polish  nation 
cannot  be  won  over  to  the  West,"  Gomulka 
stated. 

January  17,  1966:  West  German  Minister 
for  Refugee  Affairs  Johann-Baptlst  Gradl 
said  that  West  Germans  would  have  to  make 
concrete  "sacrifices"  if  there  was  to  be  any 
hope  for  reunification.  Included  among  such 
sacrifices  could  be  the  claim  to  Germany's 
east  territories  and  renunciation  of  "certain 
Icinds  of  weapons."  But  he  stressed  that  It 
would  be  the  task  of  an  all-German  Govern- 
ment to  negotiate  the  nation's  final  fron- 
tiers. This  was  the  first  time  that  a  West 
German  Cabinet  Minister  stated  publicly 
that  his  Government  was  prepared  to  yield 
former  German  lands  to  the  east  to  reach  a 
frontier  settlement  with  Poland. 

On  Jan.  18,  Zycie  Warszawy  stated  that 
recognition  by  West  Germany  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  and  the  existence  of  the  GDR  was 
the  first  and  inescapable  condition  for  any 
kind  of  dialogue  between  Poland  and  West 
Germany. 

January  31,  1966:  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  said 
in  a  sermon  at  the  Jasna  Gora  Monastery 
that  Poland's  Roman  Catholic  Church  could 
not  be  vanquished  by  any  temporal  power. 

February  16.  1966:  AlbanU  and  Poland 
signed  five-year  trade  agreement.  Recently, 
the  Poles  raised  the  level  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation In  Albania  from  minister  to  am- 
bassador. However,  on  Feb.  23,  the  Polish 
Government  announced  that  it  had  declared 
the  Albanian  Ambassador  In  Warsaw  persona 
non  grata  and  demanded  his  immediate  re- 
call on  the  grounds  of  anti-state  activities 
and  "violation  of  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  normal  behavior  as  well  as 
Polish  laws."  Subsequently,  the  Albanian 
Government  rejected  the  Polish  charges  and 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Polish  Am- 
bassador from  Tirana.  The  main  reason  for 
the  Initial  Polish  action  appeared  to  be  the 
belief  that  the  Albanian  Ambassador  had 
Issued  an  Albanian  passport  to  a  Polish  Com- 
munist writer.  Kazemierz  Mijal,  known  for 
his  pro-Chinese  leamngs. 

March  26.  1966:  In  a  note  to  116  govern- 
ments the  West  German  Government  of- 
fered to  exchange  declarations  with  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Union  and  "any 
other  E^t  European  state"  renouncing  the 
use  of  force  for  settling  international  dis- 
putes. In  addition  the  note  proposed  that 
the  "countries  concerned"  agree  on  a  freeze 
on  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  main- 
tained In  Europe  and  their  ultimate  reduc- 
tion in  stages.  It  also  proposed  that  "all 
non-nuclear  states,"  who  were  members  of 
the  Eastern  or  Western  military  alliances, 
should  follow  West  Germany's  example  and 
renounce  the  production  of  atomic,  bacteri- 
ological and  chemical  weapons.  Further,  It 
repeated  Bonn's  position  that  It  would  not 
give  up  its  claim  to  the  territory  east  of  the 
Oder-Nelsse  line  "until  such  a  time  as  a 
freely  elected  all-German  government  rec- 
ognizee other  frontiers." 

On  Mar.  31.  the  Polish  non-party  paper 
Zycie  Warszawy  declared  that  the  West  Ger- 
man proposals  offered  nothing  new  and 
added:  "common  sense  should  tell  these 
politicians  that  fake  initiatives  and  the  re- 
iteration of  old  slogans  will  open  no  gates 
to  the  West  German  eastern  policy,  now 
closed  with  bars  of  revUlonist  claims."    On 


Apr.  29,  the  Polish  Govertunent  responded 
to  the  note  of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment: it  rejected  any  claim  by  Bonn  for 
revising  the  Oder-Nelsse  boundary,  and 
stated  that  the  decisions  of  the  Potfidam 
Conference  were  "final,"  and  further  that 
the  Western  boundary  was  finally  established 
by  a  1950  agreement  with  the  GDR. 

March  29-April  6,  1966:  Gomulka  headed 
the  Polish  delegation  to  the  23rd  Congress 
of  the  CPSU  In  Moscow. 

March  31,  1966:  A  Polish  Embassy  spokes- 
man in  Rome  stated  that  Pope  Paul  VI  had 
been  advised  that  a  visit  to  Poland  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  mlllenlum  celebrations  "would 
not  be  opportune  at  this  time."  The  visit 
of  the  Pope.  It  was  said,  confronted  Gomulka 
with  a  dilemma:  To  permit  the  visit  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  gesture  of  religious 
toleration  helping  to  reconcile  the  "solidly" 
Roman  Catholic  population  with  the  regime 
and  gaining  support  to  cope  with  serious 
economic  problems;  still,  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  visit  would  have  overwhelmed  the 
party's  attempt  to  identify  with  the  national 
celebrations.  It  was  said  that  Gomulka 
dared  not  risk  a  situation  where  the  Pope 
"would  have  stolen  the  show"  and  where 
the  Poles  would  have  been  able  to  demon- 
strate "too  plainly  where  their  loyalty  lies." 

On  Apr.  7,  Polish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  Edward  Droznlak  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  regime  to  bar  all  foreign  Cath- 
olic churchmen  from  attending  the  cele- 
bration scheduled  for  May.  The  reason: 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  had  "Invited  the  Church 
leaders  without  consulting  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment." 

On  Apr.  22,  Pope  Paul  VI  sent  a  message 
to  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  expressing  his  sad- 
ness at  being  unable  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion; be  expressed  his  love  and  "spiritual 
paternity"  for  all  Poles  and  evoked  the 
"mutual  charity  that  has  always  linked  the 
Holy  See  and  the  dear  Polish  nation." 

April  17,  1966:  In  a  speech  In  Poznan  where 
the  Church  and  State  held  separate  concur- 
rent public  ceremonies  celebrating  the  mll- 
lenlum, Gomulka  accused  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
skl and  part  of  the  episcopate  of  wanting  to 
make  Poland  a  "bulwark  of  Christianity" 
again.  Gomulka  said:  "This  Irresponsible 
shepherd  of  shepherds,  fighting  against  our 
people's  State,  who  proclaims  he  will  not 
humble  himself  before  Polish  reasons  of 
State,  puts  his  Imaginary  claims  to  the 
spiritual  leadership  of  the  Polish  nation 
higher  than  the  Independence  of  Polaind." 

On  the  same  day,  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  said 
in  a  sermon  In  Poznan  that  the  Polish 
Church  VTlshed  to  collaborate  with  the  State, 
for  the  State  needs  God.  He  said:  "The 
Church  seeks  to  bring  God's  peace  to  all  In 
the  name  of  national  unity."  The  Church 
had  a  legitimate  concern  with  the  economic, 
social  and  political  life  of  the  nation,  he 
said,  but  It  did  not  seek  control  over  the 
temporal  life  of  the  people. 

May  S.  1966:  Between  260,000  and  500,000 
Roman  Catholics  celebrated  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Christianity  to 
Poland  at  Jasna  Gora  monastery,  "repository 
of  the  venerated  portrait  of  the  Black  Ma. 
donna  of  Czestochowa."  In  a  sermon  at  an 
open  air  Mass  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  renewed 
the  Church  offer  to  forgive  the  German 
people.  "Poles  have  often  known  how  to 
forgive  their  enemies,"  he  said.  "From  the 
Mountain  of  Light  (Jasna  Gora)  we  Polish 
bishops  In  the  name  of  God — we  forgive." 

May  7,  1966:  Cyranklewlcz  speaking  at  a 
State  celebration  in  Krakow  commemorat- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  n  called  for  na- 
tional unity  "without  division  into  believers 
and  non-believers."  He  attacked  West  Ger- 
many and  reiterated  the  conditions  for  nor- 
malizing relations:  (1)  recognition  of  the 
Oder-Nelsse  boundary;  (2)  recognition  of 
the  GDR;  and  (3)  rentindation  by  the  West 
Germans  of  atomic  weapons. 

May  8,  1966.  In  Krakow,  600,000  citizens, 
most  of  the  city's  population,  participated  in 


a  religious  procession  headed  by  Cardmal 
Wyszynskl.  The  New  York  Times  reported: 
"The  emotional  outpouring  laid  open  the 
soul  of  this  nation  more  plainly  than  per- 
haps at  any  time  Biiu;e  the  turbulent  days 
as  1966.  ...  It  showed  the  country  to  be  as 
profoundly  Roman  Catholic  as  ever,  despite 
five  months  of  an  aggressive  government 
campaign  against  the  Church.  And  It  proved 
that  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  the  chief  target 
of  the  campaign,  remains  the  man  who  can 
arouse  more  spontaneous  enthusiasm  than 
any  other  Pole." 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June 
clashes  occurred  between  Poles  and  State 
authorities.  On  June  4,  the  Government, 
in  a  letter  to  the  episcopate  in  Lublin, 
warned  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  and  the  bishops 
of  the  legal  consequences  should  festivities 
create  public  disturbances.  On  June  8, 
Zycie  Warszawy  urged  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  withdraw  their  supped  from  the 
Cardinal  and  follow  churchmen  who  urged 
coexistence  with  communism.  It  accused 
the  Cardinal  of  Inciting  the  Polish  faithful 
against  the  State.  However,  on  June  9.  the 
Cardinal  declared  before  an  estimated  crowd 
of  100,000  in  Warsaw  that  the  whole  of  Po- 
land has  now  "gathered  roxind  Its  priests." 

May  10,  1966:  West  Germany  and  Poland 
signed  In  Warsaw  a  long-term  trade  pro- 
tocol, extending  the  original  agreement 
unUl  the  end  of  1969  and  calling  for  lib- 
eralized and  Intensified  trade.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  trade  would  not  be  less  than  the 
1965  level  of  $200  million. 

May  17,  1966:  Italian  Fiat  Automobile 
Company  was  reported  to  have  signed  a  $40 
million  ag;reement  with  Poland  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  automobile  assembly  plant 
at  Zeran,  near  Warsaw.  The  agreement  was 
said  to  have  provided  for  an  annual  output 
of  35.000  Flat  cars  when  the  plant  begins 
production  in  1970. 

May  18-21,  1906:  French  Foreign  Minister 
Couve  de  Murville  conferred  In  Warsaw  with 
President  Edward  Ochab,  Gomulka,  Cyran- 
klewlcz and  Rapackl.  On  the  20th,  he  and 
Rapackl  signed  two  five-year  pacts  cover- 
ing the  development  of  cxiltiiral,  scientific 
and  technical  relations.  At  a  press  con- 
ference on  May  22.  Couve  de  Murville  de- 
clared that  In  the  talks  with  Rapackl  there 
was  agreement  that  the  solution  of  the  Ger- 
man problem  would  be  useful  only  if  it  were 
acceptable  for  all  countries  and  thus  served 
the  security  of  Europe.  All  new  conditions 
must  first  be  created  for  discussion  of  the 
German  question,  he  said.  Such  conditions, 
he  said,  should  be  established  between  states 
which  have  grown  apart,  owing  to  two  dec- 
ades of  political  development.  According 
to  Seue  Zurcher  Zeiturtg  of  Zurich,  the 
French  Intended  to  Impress  "Bonn  and  to 
use  the  Polish  question  as  an  additional 
lever  In  shaping  the  wavering  French-Ger- 
man problems;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Poles 
wanted  to  show  how  hopelessly  anachronistic 
the  demands  of  German  policlee  are  In  the 
question  of  the  eastern  borders,  when  even 
the  Federal  Republic's  western  neighbor  ac- 
cepts the  present  borders." 

May  23,  1966:  A  United  States  Embassy 
official  In  Warsaw  announced  that  the  Polish 
Government  expelled  three  United  States 
military  attaches  on  charges  that  two  of  them 
carried  out  "intelligence  activities."  It  was 
also  announced  that  three  Polish  military 
attaches  were  expelled  from  Washington. 

June  10,  1966:  At  a  press  conference  In 
Stockholm  at  the  end  of  a  five-day  official 
visit,  Polish  Foreign  Minister  Rapackl  called 
on  the  United  States  to  cease  bombing  North 
Vietnam  "finally  and  unconditionally"  as  a 
first  and  necessary  step  towards  ending  the 
war.  He  welcomed  France's  withdrawal  from 
Its  mlUtary  obligations  \mder  NATO.  He 
further  urged  the  convening  of  a  European 
conference  on  security  and  economic  coopera- 
tion with  the  participation  of  the  United 
States. 
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June  11,  1966:  The  Boylet  Union  and  Po- 
land concluded  a  flve-year  agreement  on 
■clentlflc  and  technical  cooperation  covering 
the  years  1966-70.  Thla  was  the  first  long- 
term  agreement  Poland  signed  with  any 
ooimtry  on  scientific  and  technical  coopera- 
tion. The  agreement  covered  over  1,700  re- 
search projects  to  be  carried  out  either  Jointly 
by  Polish  and  Soviet  research  centers  or  by 
scientists  of  either  country  for  the  other. 
Subjects  Included  foundry  operations,  ex- 
tracting and  processing  coal,  electric  power, 
electronics,  and  chemistry  among  others. 

June  26,  1966:  An  estimated  1.000  antl- 
Oovemment  demonstrators  marched  up  and 
down  Warsaw's  main  street  chanting  slog^ana 
and  singing  hymns,  and  disbanded  only  after 
riot  policemen  had  twice  charged  Into  their 
ranks.  The  demonstration  was  an  outgrowth 
of  Warsaw's  millenium  celebration  that  be- 
gan in  front  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski's  resi- 
dence and  headed  toward  the  headquarters 
of  Poland's  Communist  Party.  The  marchers 
never  reached  their  destination. 

July  7,  1966:  Warsaw  Pact  countries  is- 
sued a  2,000-word  "Declaration  on  TJB.  Ag- 
gression in  Vietnana,"  denouncing  the  United 
States  in  what  was  described  as  "scathing 
terms,"  but  making  no  new  promises  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  North  Vietnam  or  proposals  of  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  Communist  lead- 
ers declared  that  the  Americans  were  waging 
a  "bandit  war"  by  "barbarous  and  Inhumane 
means"  comparable  to  those  of  "Hitlerite  war 
criminals." 

July  8,  1966 :  The  Warsaw  Pact  countries  Is- 
sued a  broadly  worded  Invitation  to  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  to  Join  In  "a  gen- 
eral Eiiropean  conference  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  related  to  insuring  security  in 
Europe."  The  18-page  declaration  was  pub- 
lished after  the  departure  from  Bucharest  on 
July  7  of  the  Communist  leaders  after  four 
days  of  top-level  discussions.  "The  neces- 
sity is  ripe,"  the  declaration  stated,  "for  un- 
dertaking measures  for  the  lessening,  primar- 
ily, of  the  military  tension  In  Europe." 

August  15,  1966:  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  con- 
firmed that  the  Polish  Communist  Oovem- 
ment  would  not  permit  him  to  make  a 
planned  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada during  August. 

October  4,  1966:  Tryburia  Ltidu,  Polish  CP 
organ,  gave  new  Impetus  to  the  regime's  drive 
to  purge  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  public  administration  of  corrupt  ele- 
ments by  giving  details  of  a  case  of  corrup- 
tion involving  a  Henry k  Borysewlcz,  an  ad- 
ministrator of  an  institution  for  mentally 
111  women.  In  three  previous  articles  the  pa- 
per called  on  the  party  to  expel  unworthy 
members  so  that  the  Communists  could 
effectively  carry  out  their  function  of  over- 
seeing the  ethics  of  public  life. 

October  7,  1966:  In  a  speech  delivered  at 
the  Congress  of  Polish  Culture,  Zenon  Kilsz- 
ko,  a  member  of  the  party's  Politburo,  chief 
spokesman  on  ideological  matters,  and  clos- 
est associate  of  Oomulka,  issued  a  stern 
reminder  of  the  llmita  on  artistic  freedom. 
Before  an  audience  of  2,000  delegates.  Klisz- 
ko  said: 

"Our  cultural  policy  guarantees  to  writers 
and  ai-tists  freedom  of  choice  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  form  of  their  work  and  liberty  of 
personal  expression.  .  ,  . 

"But  our  poUcy  cannot  allow  cultural  cre- 
ation to  be  exploited  to  propagate  ideas  hoe- 
tile  to  Socialism  or  for  political  action  in  the 
interests  of  the  imperialist  forces  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barricade  or  for  activities 
that  endanger  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Polish  state  and  people." 

The  Congress  provoked  hostile  criticism 
from  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  when  a  published 
draft  of  the  final  resolution  stressed  as  Its 
main  theme  that  culture  had  never  so  flour- 
ished in  Poland  as  under  the  Communist 
regime. 

In  an  outdoor  sermon  heard  by  tens  of 
thousands  the  Cardinal,  described  as  being 
"obvloiisly  nettled  by  the  tenor  of  the  con- 


gress," characterised  Polish  culture  as  largely 
the  work  of  the  Church.    He  said : 

"This  Christian  culture  consists  of  freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
upbringing,  education  and  science,  freedom 
of  opinion  and  freedom  of  assembly.  .  ,  . 
It  is  these  freedoms  that  create  culture. 
Anything  that  abridges  them  Is  antlculture. 

■"This  clash  between  Church  and  State  was 
only  one  of  many  that  occxirred  in  subsequent 
weeks." 

October  7,  1966:  In  an  address  given  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  Building  In  New 
York,  President  Johnson  made  the  following 
comments  on  United  States  policy  alms  in 
Eastern  Europe: 

"Now,  finally,  third,  one  great  goal  of  a 
united  West  Is  to  heal  the  wound  in  Europe 
which  now  cuts  E^t  from  West  and  brother 
from  brother.  That  division  must  be  healed 
peacefully;  it  must  be  healed  with  the  con- 
sent of  Eastern  European  countries  and  con- 
sent of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

"We  must  Improve  the  East-West  environ- 
ment In  order  to  achieve  the  unification  of 
Oermany  in  the  context  of  a  larger,  peaceful 
and  prosperous  Europe.  Our  task  is  to 
achieve  a  reconciliation  virith  the  East,  a 
shift  from  the  narrow  concept  of  coexistence 
to  the  broader  vision  of  peaceful  engage- 
ment. .  .  . 

"We  want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  to  know  that  we 
and  our  allies  shall  go  step-by-step  with 
them  Just  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  ad- 
vance. 

"So  let  us,  both  Americans  and  Europeans, 
intensify,  accelerate,  strengthen  our  deter- 
mined efforts.  We  seek  healthy  economic 
and  cultural  relations  with  the  Communist 
states." 

The  President  went  on  to  enumerate  the 
various  steps  that  he  has  taken  in  his  words, 
to  "build  the  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe" 
that  he  had  spoken  of  in  his  speech  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  VirginU  MiUtaJy  Institute, 
namely:  (1)  conclusion  of  the  consular 
treaty,  a  cultural  and  air  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  (2)  a  decision  to  press  for 
legislative  authority  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments extending  most-favored- nation  tariff 
treatment  to  European  Communist  states; 
(3)  reduction  of  export  controls  on  East- 
West  trade  on  non-strategic  goods:  (4)  and 
the  signing  of  a  determination  permitting  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee  commer- 
cial credits  to  four  additional  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Regarding  the  matter 
of  frontiers,  the  President  said: 

"Hand  in  hand  with  these  steps  to  Increase 
East-West  ties  must  go  measures  to  remove 
territorial  and  border  disputes  as  a  source  of 
friction  in  Europe.  The  Atlantic  nations  op- 
pose the  use  of  force  to  change  existing  fron- 
tiers and  that  Is  the  bedrock,  too,  of  our 
American  foreign  policy.  We  respect  the 
integrity  of  a  nation's  boundary  lines." 

October  22,  1966:  A  meeting  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ito  allies  In  East 
Europe,  Cuba  and  Mongolia  ended  in  Moscow 
with  the  issuing  of  a  communique  described 
as  being  "unusually  noncommittal."  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  eigreement  on  any  sub- 
ject. An  issue  of  major  concern  was  said  to 
be  the  "cultiu'al  revolution"  in  China. 

October  27,  1968:  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  East  European  allies  agreed  at  a  confer- 
ence In  Moscow  a  week  ago  to  grant  the  North 
Vietnamese  assistance  In  material  and  money 
amoimting  to  about  $1  billion,  according  to 
"informed"  Polish  sources.  Of  the  total,  $800 
million  was  to  come  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland's  contribution  was  said  to  be  $30 
million.  In  the  matter  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
Poland  has  consistently  supported  the  gen- 
eral position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  East  Euroi>ean  bloc. 

October  31.  1966:  Leszek  Kolakowskl.  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  War- 
saw, and  described  as  a  "liberal,"  undogmatlc 


Marxist  was  reported  to  have  been  expelled 
from  the  Communist  Party  after  delivering  a 
speech  at  a  unlverElty  meeting  a  week  ago  in 
which  he  was  said  to  have  described  a  bal- 
ance sheet  between  the  hopes  engendered  by 
the  anti-Stalinist  Revolution  of  1958  and 
the  Polish  reality  of  today.  According  to  the 
press,  the  meeting  was  said  to  have  been  a 
stormy  one  in  which  students  who  sought 
to  defend  today's  Poland  against  critics  were 
shouted  down  by  a  majority.  University  au- 
thorities were  said  to  have  instituted  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  against  a  number  of 
students. 

In  1957,  Oomulka  had  singled  out  Professor 
Kolakowskl  as  a  dangerous  revisionist  in  a 
plenary  session  of  the  Party's  Central  Com- 
mittee. Subsequently,  Trybuna  Ludu  de- 
nounced the  professor. 

On  Nov.  4,  It  was  reported  from  re- 
liable sources  that  the  speech  that  led  to 
Kolakowski's  expulsion  was,  as  the  press  said, 
"a  profound  criticism  of  how  the  party  U 
governing  Poland.  ,  .  ."  It  was  reported 
that  at  the  meeting  leading  to  Kolakowski's 
expulsion  which  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  "little  revolution"  of 
October  1966,  the  professor  had  said  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary despite  the  gains  made  10  years 
earlier.  There  was  still  not  genuine  demo- 
cratic freedom  in  Poland,  he  was  reported  to 
have  said. 

December  7,  1966:  Twenty-one  Polish  au- 
thors, all  members  of  the  Communist  party, 
recently  signed  a  letter  to  party  authorities 
questioning  the  party's  policy  toward  writers 
and  other  intellectuals,  according  to  Informed 
sources  In  Warsaw.  The  letter  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  expulsion  of  Professor  Kola- 
kowskl. While  the  professor's  name  was  not 
mentioned,  the  letter  was  said  to  have  re- 
Iterated  his  criticism  of  a  narrowing  of  free- 
dom of  artistic  creation  and  expression.  The 
writers,  who  had  met  with  high  party  offi- 
cials Informally  to  be  dissuaded  from  their 
criticism,  were  said  to  be  meeting  individu- 
ally with  the  party's  Control  Commission  In  a 
continuing  effort  of  the  party  authorities  to 
compel  them  to  withdraw  their  criticism. 

December  14, 1966:  The  Polish  Oovernment 
began  proceedings  in  Warsaw  to  close  six 
Roman  Catholic  seminaries  on  the  ground 
that  they  refused  to  admit  government  in- 
spectors. The  action  was  taken  following  a 
government  order  to  Church  authorities  to 
remove  the  rectors  of  the  institutions;  the 
Church  did  not  comply.  According  to  "in- 
formed observers,"  this  action  was  regarded 
as  the  "gravest  attack"  on  the  power  of  the 
Church  since  the  Church-State  modus  Vi- 
vendi In  1966.  Church  authorities  protested 
by  letter  against  the  regime's  proceedings, 
charging  that  they  were  illegal.  Affected  by 
the  order  were  Poland's  only  two  Jesuit  sem- 
inaries, diocesan  seminaries  and  that  of  an- 
other order. 

The  Government  action  came  in  what  was 
said  to  be  an  "increasingly  bitter  contro- 
versy" over  its  demands  to  exercise  control 
over  the  seminaries.  According  to  Church 
authorities,  the  regime  had  heightened  their 
demands  from  the  right  to  inspect  seminary 
premises  to  inspection  of  textbooks  and 
checking  on  the  teaching  of  non-theological 
subjects.  Reluctantly  the  Church  sub- 
mitted to  these  demands.  Early  in  1966,  the 
State  requested  the  right  to  place  Its  rep- 
resentatives on  examination  boards  and  even 
ask  questions  to  students  being  examined. 
The  Polish  bishops  resisted,  and  in  March 
1965  Instructed  rectors  not  to  admit  state 
inspectors,  an  ecclesiastical  order  that  was 
carried  out.  On  Nov.  22,  the  Education  Min- 
ister Informed  the  bishops  of  six  dioceses 
that  proceedings  had  been  Instituted  for  the 
removal  of  the  rectors  of  the  six  seminaries 
in  their  areas.  Pour  days  later  letters  were 
sent  demanding  removal  of  the  rectors. 
Church  authorities  maintained  that  the  bish- 
ops alone  bad  the  right  to  name  and  dis- 
miss rectors  and  that  no  state  approval  was 
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required  for  nomination;  therefore,  they  ap- 
pealed the  order.  The  regime's  response  came 
on  Dec.  7  advising  them  of  proceedings  to 
dose  the  seminaries.  In  subsequent  weeks 
Polish  churchmen  mounted  a  counter-attack 
against  the  regime  from  the  pulpits  in  which 
they  demanded  the  right  to  educate  their 
own  future  leaders  of  the  Church. 

On  Dec.  26,  Cardinal  Wysznski  was  de- 
scribed as  having  "defiantly"  put  the  Gov- 
ernment on  notice  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  not  willingly  yield  to  demands 
to  close  some  seminaries.  He  afllrmed  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  educate  its  future 
priests,  not,  as  he  said,  "the  Ministry  of  Ed- 
ucation, ofllcials  of  the  Office  for  Religious 
Affairs,  security  services  or  even  the  police." 
"In  the  education  of  future  prteets."  he  de- 
clared, "no  one  shall  replace"  the  Church. 
Despite  bis  stern  words,  the  Cardinal  ad- 
dressed season's  wishes  to  the  political  lead- 
ers of  Poland  and  voiced  a  hope  that  they 
would  assure  the  Church  of  all  its  rights 
and  liberties. 

On  Dec.  27,  the  regime  made  public  its  case 
against  the  Church  on  elaeing  the  seminaries 
In  what  was  descrtl>ed  as  an  "uncompromis- 
ing" statement  published  in  Trybutia  Ludu. 
but  it  declared  there  was  no  intention  to  ex- 
tend inspection  to  theological  teaching. 

On  Jan.  12.  1967,  it  was  reported  from  War- 
saw that  the  Church-State  dispute  had  sud- 
denly taken  a  more  hopeful  turn  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Episcopate  and  the  State 
convened  a  Joint  conunlssion  for  regulating 
their  differences.  A  factor  in  easing  tensions 
was  said  to  be  the  arrival  of  a  new  emissary 
from  the  Vatican  who  in  secret  talks  was  be- 
lieved to  have  tried  to  prepare  fresh  negotia- 
tions between  the  regime  and  the  Vatican. 
This  "cautious  search"  for  a  reconciliation 
between  Warsaw  and  the  Vatican  was  said  to 
have  broken  down  as  a  result  of  the  bishops' 
so-called  "forgiveness"  letter  of  invitation 
to  the  German  bishops  and  the  subsequent 
cancellation  of  the  Pope's  pUgrimage  to 
Czestochowa  to  celebrate  the  millenium. 

December  20,  1966:  The  Polish  Communist 
party  was  said  to  be  considering  "sterner" 
measures  to  be  taken  against  dissatisfied 
intellectuals.  Party  meetings  with  writers 
and  other  Intellectuals  disclosed  a  consider- 
able current  of  criticism  and  hoetlllty  against 
the  party  line  on  PoUsh  cultural  freedom.  A 
meeting  of  a  cell  at  the  Writers'  Association 
on  Dec.  9,  for  example,  was  de&cribed  as  being 
"tempestuous." 

January  19,  1967:  Soviet  leaders  Brezhnev, 
Kosygln  and  President  Nlcolal  Podgomy  con- 
ferred with  Polish  leaders  somewhere  In 
Poland  during  the  week  for  policy  discussions 
on  what  was  believed  to  have  related  to 
Polish-Soviet  relations  with  Communist 
China,  the  West  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  timing  of  the  announcement 
from  the  official  Polish  news  agency  PAP,  It 
was  said,  seemed  to  refiect  the  growing  un- 
easiness of  the  Soviet  Union  over  Chinese  af- 
fairs and  to  confirm  the  Impression  of  dip- 
lomatic and  Polish  sources  that  the  meeting 
concentrated  on  serious  policy  questions. 
The  Russians  have  been  seeking  Polish  sup- 
port in  their  conflict  with  Peking. 

January  27,  1967:  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
Adam  Rapackl  concluded  two  days  of  official 
talks  In  Paris  with  a  caU  on  President  de 
Oaulle.  Subsequently,  Rapackl  declared 
that  he  had  a  better  understanding  of  French 
policy.  But.  the  two  countries  have  held 
differing  views  on  the  essential  problem 
which  concerned  them,  namely,  the  German 
question.  The  French  regarded  a  potentially 
dangerous  strain  existing  in  Europe  so  long 
as  Oermany  remained  divided  and  thus  Paris 
sought  a  thaw  in  East-West  relations  that 
would  permit  reunification.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Poles  sought  the  recognition  of 
the  ODR  as  a  legally  existing  state,  not  only 
by  the  French  but  also  West  Oermany.  In 
conversations  with  French  leaders,  Rapackl 
•uggested  that  a  P&n-Europeas  security  Con- 
ference  be   convened,   an   idea   the   Soviets 


unsuccessfully  proposed  to  the  French.  The 
French  held  the  view  that  such  a  meeting 
could  be  convoked  only  after  a  thaw  in  rela- 
tions but  was  not  a  means  for  inducing  a 
thaw.  According  to  a  report  from  Paris 
published  in  the  Wajhington  Post,  Rapackl 
also  brought  up  his  1959  "Rapackl  Plan"  on 
denuclearization  of  Central  Europe,  long  re- 
garded as  being  an  unfruitful  proposal  even 
in  Poland. 

February  9,  1967:  Gomulka  attacked  West 
Germany  as  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
opened  a  conference  in  Warsaw.  The  estab- 
lishing of  relations  between  West  Germany 
and  the  East  European  states,  he  said,  "will 
not  improve  In  the  slightest  degree  the  cli- 
mate In  Europe  unless  the  West  German 
government  gives  up  its  claims  against  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  Socialist  states." 
Poland  and  East  Oermany,  It  was  said,  have 
taken  the  "hardest  line"  toward  West  Ger- 
many. In  contrast,  Rumania,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary  and  Bulgaria  have  l>een 
moving  toward  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
Bonn  Government. 

February  10,  1967:  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  ended  a  three-day 
meeting  intended  to  "sooth  the  disquiet  of 
East  Germany  and  Poland,"  as  the  press 
report  said,  over  the  lively  interest  of  their 
allies  in  establishing  closer  relatlonf  with 
West  Oermany.  The  report  from  Warsaw 
said  that  the  meeting  had  failed  in  that  pur- 
pose. The  communique  did  not  repeat  the 
minimum  conditions  for  a  rapprochement 
between  West  Oermany  and  the  ConMnunlst 
nations  that  were  Included  in  the  Bucharest 
declaration  of  July  1966,  namely,  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  the  GDR  and  West  Ger- 
many; renunciation  of  Weet  Germany's  claim 
to  represent  all  Germany;  recognition  of 
Poland's  western  frontier;  and  a  pledge  that 
West  Germany  be  deprived  of  any  share  in 
control  over  nuclear  weapons.  Informed 
East  European  sources  said  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  was  to  establish  a 
closer  exchange  of  views  before  moving 
toward  relations  with  West  Germany  so  as 
not  to  diminish  the  conditions  in  the 
Bucharest  declaration.  A  week  before.  Ru- 
mania recognized  West  Germany,  precipitat- 
ing the  "anguished  reactions"  of  the  GDR 
and  Poland  that  led  to  the  conference. 

Sources:  Deadline  Data  on  World  Affairs, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Poet. 
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TAIWAN'S        STTIATEGIC 
TANCE  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  when  true  friends  are  at 
such  high  premium  and  we  seem  to  have 
so  few,  it  is  well  to  reassess  the  impor- 
tance of  those  who  stand  fast.  There 
should  be  a  lesson  of  particular  signifi- 
cance In  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
generation,  we  have  freely  bestowed  our 
aid  to  nearly  every  country  which  sought 
It.  yet  only  e  handful  of  those  countries 
now  stand  unashamedly  beside  us  in  the 
battle  for  freedom  In  South  Vietnam. 

Amazingly,  some  of  the  principal 
beneficiaries  are  making  a  profit  out  of 
trading  with  the  enemy.  Most  of  them 
simply  look  the  other  way  and  pretend 
nothing  is  going  on,  while  we  fight  the 
battle  which  may  insure  freedom  for 
them  as  well,  in  the  years  ahead.  This 
amazing  situation  calls  for  reassessment 


of  American  policies.  It  is  time  to  give 
primary  consideration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  and  military  re- 
sources of  those  countries  who  have 
clearly  indicated  their  friendship  and 
their  willingness  to  be  counted.  Pore- 
most  among  these  is  Taiwan,  whose 
friendship  has  never  been  in  doubt 

The  Republic  of  China  on  the  island 
of  Taiwan  has  become,  since  the  days 
of  the  Korean  war.  Increasingly  impor- 
tant to  UJ5.  strategic  interests  in  the 
Far  East.  This  is  due  primarily  to  two 
interrelated  factors,  geography  and  the 
growth  of  Nationalist  China's  military 
strength.  Geographically,  Formosa  acts 
as  a  link  in  the  Western  defense  system 
which  rings  mainland  China  from  Japan 
to  Thailand.  It  currently  serves  as  a 
base  for  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  operating  off 
Communist  China  and  has  been  used  to 
service  American  aircraft  being  used  in 
Vietnam. 

Chinese  Communist  control  of  the  is- 
land would  seriously  aCfect  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary position  in  the  western  Pacific. 
Such  a  situation  would  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Okinawa  as  a  base  serving 
American  defense  needs  in  Asia.  A 
Communist  Formosa  would  also  seriously 
menace  the  Philippines — just  200  miles 
to  the  south — where  this  country  main- 
tains bases  and  where  the  Communist 
Huk  movement  has  become  active  In 
recent  months  in  Luzon. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Republic 
of  China  constitutes  a  factor  of  impor- 
tance in  the  context  of  the  current  cold 
war  conflict  between  Asian  communism 
and  the  free  world.  To  the  West  and 
particularly  to  the  United  States,  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  represent  a 
valuable  military  asset  in  a  conflict  with 
Communist  China.  The  planners  in 
Peking  must  also  consider  Taiwan  In  ar- 
riving at  decisions  affecting  their  covm- 
try's  military  role  in  southeast  Asia  and 
Vietnam. 

Nationalist  China's  Armed  Forces  cur- 
rently number  approximately  544,000 
men.  Of  the  four  services — ^Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  and  Air  Force — the  Army  and 
Air  Force  are  the  most  important.  The 
Army  has  a  strength  of  400,000,  80,000  of 
which  are  on  the  offshore  islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  It  is  broken  down 
into  23  divisions — of  which  two  are  ar- 
mored— ^two  armored  Cavalry  regiments, 
four  Special  Forces  groups,  and  one  para- 
chute brigade.  The  Air  Force,  with  a 
total  strength  of  82,000  men,  possesses 
500  combat  aircraft.  It  has  recently  be- 
gun to  replace  its  old  F-86  SabreJet  with 
more  modem  U.S.-built  F-lOOA's.  F- 
104a's,  and  F-5A's.  In  i>ast  combat  ex- 
perience against  Communist  China's  Air 
Force,  the  Nationalists  have  given  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  themselves. 

Taiwan's  Armed  Forces  possess  recog- 
nized qualities  of  effectiveness;  neverthe- 
less, certain  weaknesses  exist.  U.S.  ofB- 
cers  who  have  seired  as  military  advisors 
to  Nationalist  China,  have  spoken  highly 
of  the  caliber  of  the  troops.  In  addition, 
the  average  age  of  the  soldiers  is  in  the 
early  twenties  due  to  the  influx  of  young 
Taiwanese.  On  the  negative  side,  how- 
ever, the  Armed  Forces  continue  to  pos- 
sess some  obsolete  equipment.  Por  ex- 
ample, of  the  13  combat  squadrons  In  the 
Air  Force,  six  are  composed  of  Korean 
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war  vintage  F-66  Sabrejets.  The  Army 
also  operates  with  M-24  tanks  of  the 
same  period.  The  Nationalists,  with  U.S. 
assistance,  have  begiw  a  program  of 
modernization,  but  this  has  not  been 
completed.  Until  this  modernization  is 
completed,  a  wecUtness  exists  which 
should  be  corrected  without  delay. 

Nationalist  China's  military  capabili- 
ties are  also  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  designed  its  military 
aid  progrson  to  limit  the  Armed  Forces 
role  to  one  of  defense.  Taiwan  currently 
has  enough  amphibioiis  transport  equip- 
ment to  carry  only  one  division  across 
the  Formosa  Straits,  and  its  air  trans- 
port facilities  can  move  no  more  than  one 
parachute  regiment  at  a  given  time.  Be- 
cause of  this,  only  two  divisions  have  re- 
ceived training  in  amphibious  warfare. 
This  sltuatlcHi  also  should  be  improved. 
Taiwan  as  an  ally  is  very  valuable  and 
Taiwan's  defenses  should  be  among  the 
best. 

Despite  the  weaknesses  which  exist,  it 
is  obvious  that  Commimist  China  does 
consider  the  Taiwan  threat  in  mapping 
its  military  plans.  Peking's  current  re- 
lations with  her  neighbors  has  forced  it 
to  station  large  numbers  of  troops  at 
various  points  in  the  country;  in  Tibet. 
<H>Poslte  India,  along  the  Soviet  frontier, 
and  along  the  long  coastline  facing  Tai- 
wan. This  situation  has  developed  at  a 
time  when  the  absence  of  Soviet  military 
aid  has  resulted  in  reported  shortages  of 
fuel  and  spare  parts  and  a  growing  ob- 
solescence of  existing  equipment. 

These  factors  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
China's  role  In  southeast  Asia.  Peking 
currently  maintains  a  stationary  force 
variously  estimated  at  between  400,000 
and  750.000  men  opjx)site  Taiwan  to 
guard  against  an  attack  from  that  quar- 
ter. Pentagon  analysts  reportedly  have 
asserted  that  this  plus  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' other  military  commitments  and 
equipment  problems  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  commit  more  than 
20  divisions — 400,000  men — if  they 
should  decide  to  invade  southeast  Asia. 
Purthermore.  should  the  leaders  in  Pe- 
king be  thinking  of  embericing  on  such 
a  course,  they  must  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  a  counterattack  from  Taiwan, 
possibly  in  South  China.  Thus,  given  all 
of  these  factors,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Taiwan  today  acts  as  a  restraining 
Influence  on  Peking  in  relation  to  the 
current  struggle  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  fact  that  Taiwan  stands  guard 
gives  significant  additional  strength  to 
the  democracies  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
should  provide  the  miodem  weapons 
which  are  needed  to  make  Taiwan  stand 
taller  still  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific. 


THE  1967  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  the  1967  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  have 
been  recommended  by  the  President. 

As  one  who  strongly  supports  the  need 
for  Federal  emphasis  and  assistance  in 
a  program  to  bring  the  poor  within 
reach  of  economic  opportimity,  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  concentration  on 
fundamentals. 

And  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  entire  committee  in  assuring  the 
President  that  his  recommendations  will 
receive  the  careful  and  constructive  con- 
sideration that  they  deserve. 

This  emphasis  on  fundamentals  an- 
ticipates fiurther  important  advances  in 
the  struggle  to  permit  the  poor  to  be- 
come self-sufficient. 

No  radical,  new  approach  is  being 
sprung  on  the  Congress  in  this  bUl.  It 
Is  built  on  the  experience  the  program 
has  had  in  its  2-plus  years  of  operation. 
Significant  congressional  suggestions  are 
incorporated  and  provisions  are  included 
to  prevent  repeating  mistakes  that  have 
been  made. 

The  bill  represents  an  endorsement  of 
the  program  Congress  has  approved  and 
which  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  carried  out  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Sargent  Shriver  since  its 
enactment  in  1964. 

But  the  bill  spells  out  in  clearer  de- 
tail the  worthy  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram; It  deals  in  straightforward  lan- 
guage with  the  problems  that  have  de- 
veloped. 

To  make  these  important  changes  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been  re- 
written almost  throughout,  but  the  sound 
basis  and  principles  behind  the  program 
are  the  same. 

There  are  no  handouts  in  this  bill, 
no  makework,  no  compulsion,  and  no 
dominant  Federal  power. 

Community  action  is  stUl  stressed  with 
great  encouragement  and  emphasis 
placed  on  local  decisionmaking  and  the 
utilization  of  every  available  resource — 
human  and  otherwise — to  help  the  poor 
help  themselves. 

Education,  training,  work  experience, 
job  counseling,  and  health  and  legal 
services  are  stressed  as  ways  of  breaking 
down  the  obstacles  which  now  bar  those 
in  poverty  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
economic  opportunity  available  to  others 
in  our  aflBuent  society. 

The  purpose  throughout  Is  to  move 
those  in  poverty  off  the  welfare  and  pub- 
lic assistance  rolls  into  worthwhile  em- 
ployment and  thus  relieve  both  their  own 
burden  of  human  misery  and  the  burden 
of  others  whose  taxes  have  had  to  pay 
for  their  support. 

There  are  undoubtedly  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  piu^xjse  should  be 
achieved,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
goal  Itself — the  eradication  of  costly  and 
debilitating  poverty — Is  an  achievement 
sought  by  every  Member  of  this  House. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
be  considered  in  this  light — matiu-ely 
and  with  the  wisdom  and  dedication 
this  serious  problem  demands. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  pro- 
poses three   titles.    Title  I.   in   effect. 


embodies  the  EcoDomlc  (^portunity  Act 
and  the  tmiendments  that  have  been 
recommended. 

Title  I  would  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  $2.06  billion  for  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  This  would  include 
$1,022  billion  for  community  action 
efforts,  $874  million  for  the  Job  Corps 
and  work-training  programs,  $47  million 
for  rural  loans  and  for  programs  for 
migrant  and  other  seasonal  farm  labor- 
ers, $70  million  for  work  experience  pro- 
grams, and  $31  million  for  volunteers  in 
service  to  America — ^VISTA. 

Some  in  this  body  will  say  the  request 
is  too  large  but  I  would  remind  them  that 
the  problem  Is  even  larger.  Stmie  will 
say  the  request  Is  too  small.  I  would 
refer  them  to  the  President's  description 
of  his  1968  budget  as  one  "for  troubled 
Umes." 

Throughout  the  bill  you  will  find  bet- 
ter statements  of  purpose,  provisions  for 
tighter  administrative  and  fiscal  control, 
stricter  program  evaluation  require- 
ments, greater  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
combat  mral  poverty,  new  coordination 
of  employment  progrsims,  an  expansion 
of  the  role  of  States  in  the  antlpoverty 
effort  and  stronger  encouragement  for 
the  participation  in  the  program  of  the 
private  sector — ^business,  labor,  and  vol- 
unteer groups. 

The  objectives  of  community  action 
are  put  in  better  focus  by  the  bill  and 
the  structure  of  community  action  agen- 
cies is  more  clearly  defined.  Provision 
Is  made  for  the  participatlcm  of  public 
officials.  Minimum  functions  are  stated 
and  the  audit  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Congress  last  year  are  retained  and 
strengthened. 

Sections  relating  to  the  Job  Corps 
provide  for  better  screening  of  candi- 
dates and  better  placement  of  enroU- 
ees — both  as  to  the  centers  they  attend 
and  in  Jobe  upon  their  graduation. 
Techniques  for  improving  discipline  are 
included.  In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for 
an  Increase  from  23  to  25  percent  In  the 
numl)er  of  yoimg  women  In  the  Job 
Corps  and  a  reductiwi  from  $7,500  to 
$7,300  in  the  limit  on  the  average  an- 
nual cost  per  enroUee. 

The  bill  proposes  an  Assistant  Director 
for  Rural  Poverty,  an  Assistant  Director 
and  staff  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  and  new  language  relating  to 
salary  comparability  features  and  to 
the  incentives  provided  persons  on  pub- 
lic assistance  to  Increase  their  outside 
earnings  in  productive  employment. 

Title  n  of  the  bUl  would  establish  a 
summer  camp  program  as  suggested  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  children  and  youth.  Title  m  would 
provide  certain  criminal  sanctions  In 
cases  of  embezzlement,  willful  misappli- 
cation, theft  or  kickbacks  involving 
funds  allocated  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

The  bill  is  broad,  certainly,  but  the 
task  before  us  Is  tremendous  and  the 
opportunity  even  greater.  We  have  the 
chance,  through  a  program  against  pov- 
erty, to  serve  the  Nation  In  so  many  ways. 

We  can  serve  the  poor  by  giving  them 
the  chance  to  work  suid  to  develop  the 
dignity  that  comes  to  a  man  who  can 
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pay  his  own  way.  We  can  serve  their 
childrai  by  giving  them  a  better  chance 
to  break  the  poverty  cycle  that  has 
gripped  the  family. 

But  more  Important  we  can  serve  the 
country  by  making  it  possible  for  all 
men  to  participate  productively  in  an 
economic  system  that,  in  and  of  Itself, 
will  work  against  poverty  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  burden  this  problem  now  cre- 
ates for  the  Nation. 


vise  him  on  matters  of  general  policy 
arising  In  the  administration  of  the  act. 


SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  THE  PROPOSED  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  establish  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  a  pro- 
gram of  institutional  grants  and  gradu- 
ate fellowships  designed  to  attract  young 
men  and  women  to  public  service  in  any 
branch  of  State,  local,  or  Federal  Oov- 
ernment,  and  to  Improve  education  for 
such  service.  The  bill  would  authorize 
$10,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
first  fiscal  year,  and  such  sums  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education— and 
other  designated  public  or  private  agen- 
cies in  special  circumstances — to  assist 
them  In  preparing  graduate  or  profes- 
sional students  to  enter  the  public  serv- 
ice, or  for  research  into,  or  development 
or  demonstration  of.  Improved  methods 
of  educating  students — including  stu- 
dents at  the  undergraduate  level— for 
the  public  service. 

Grants  or  contracts  would  be  equitably 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
among  Institutions  that  will  be  able  to 
use  the  funds  effectively,  except  that 
preference  could  be  given  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national 
need. 

Title  n  of  the  bin  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  award  fellowships,  not 
to  exceed  3  academic  years  In  dura- 
tion, for  graduate  or  professional  study 
for  persons  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
In  public  service.  Fellowships  would  be 
equitably  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  among  institutions  of  high- 
er education  that  have,  or  are  developing, 
programs  of  high  quality  intended  to 
educate  persons  for  the  public  service 
or  which  contribute  to  the  meeting  of  a 
significant  and  continuing  need  In  the 
public  service,  except  that  preference 
could  be  given  to  programs  designed  to 
meet  an  urgent  national  need.  The  fel- 
lowships would  carry  a  stipend  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs, 
and  a  payment  to  the  Institution  of 
$2,600  per  academic  year. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  an  advisory  coomilttee  to  ad- 
CXsn 552 — Part  7 


OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT  DURING  SESSIONS 
OP  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  NASA  Oversight  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
rxautlcs  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  this  afternoon  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  undertaking  a 
very  important  investigation  through 
the  efforts  of  this  Important  subccan- 
mlttee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Csdifomia 
please  take  the  microphone  and  repeat 
his  request? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  NASA  Oversight  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  while  the  House  is  in  session 
and  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  suc- 
ceeding days  of  the  we^  while  the  House 
is  in  session  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
undertaking  the  Apollo  investigation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  Indicate 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  request  has 
been  cleared  by  the  ranking  minority 
member? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  coiisult 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  or 
with  the  other  minority  members  on  the 
committee.  However,  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  is  sitting 
at  this  time  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  would 
agree  to  this  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  witnesses  and  other  participants  now 
present  before  the  full  committee  and 
we  are  anxious  to  get  the  Investigation 
of  this  matter  underway. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  bears  upon  the  investigation 
of  the  Apollo  tragedy? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  yield  further.  It  does  deal  with 
the  Apollo  tragedy. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.   Mr.  Speaker, 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

California? 

There  was  no  objection- 


BURNING  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  remind  us  of  a  happening  In 
Paris  last  Friday  which  left  me  first  dis- 
mayed and  then  angered.  I  refer  to  the 
burning  of  our  flag.  This  kind  of  In- 
sult should  raise  our  resentmeit  to  the 
boiling  point. 

Maybe  some  of  the  demonstrators 
were  Conununists.  The  press  accoimt 
simply  said  they  were  "youthful  demon- 
strators." The  fact  remains  they 
burned  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  the 
symbol  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  burned  it  at  the 
moment  a  program  was  commemorating 
our  entry  into  World  War  I  to  help  the 
French  people  in  1917.  50  years  ago  this 
April.  Remember,  It  was  this  same  fiag 
that  went  in  front  of  our  troops  when 
they  went  ashore  in  1917.  It  is  the  flag 
of  a  country  that  has  forgiven  France 
an  enormous  money  debt  owed  for  World 
War  I. 

The  French  should  remember  that  this 
flag,  ripped  from  the  American  cathedral 
on  Avenue  George  V,  is  the  flag  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  twice  in  this  centxiry 
come  to  help  save  the  French  nation. 

Our  State  Department  should  enter 
an  immediate  and  vigorous  protest.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  French  au- 
thorities to  deal  firmly  with  these  of- 
fenders who  are  their  own  citizens.  We 
in  this  country  have  laws  to  punish  our 
own  people  who  destroy  the  fiag  of  an- 
other that  is  being  properly  displayed 
in  the  United  States. 

If  General  de  Gaulle  does  not  like  our 
country  or  our  stand  in  Vietnam,  that 
is  a  policy  matter.  But  to  desecrate  and 
then  bum  our  fiag  is  an  act  of  such  great 
disrespect  as  to  be  an  assault  against  the 
very  being  of  the  United  States. 

The  French  should  take  quick  and 
stern  action  against  these  demonstra- 
tors to  provide  evidence  of  assurance 
there  remains  some  measure  of  gratitude 
in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people  for 
the  country  that  has  more  than  once 
saved  their  national  existence. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.    This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.    The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Dowdy]. 


SITES  FOR  CHANCERIES 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bUl  iH.R.  6638) 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla  to  acquire  certain 
real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
determined  to  be  necessary  for  use  as  a 
headquarters  site  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States  or  as  sites  for  offices 
of  other  International  organizaticms  or 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  In  the  Committee  on  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bin,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SscnoN  1.  (a)  The  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Ck)lumbla  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commissioners")  are 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  oon- 
demnatloD,  donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise, 
such  real  property  (and  any  buildings  and 
other  improvements  thereon)  which  are 
within  the  two  areas  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  described  In 
subsection  (b),  and  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  to  be  necessary  for  sites 
for — 

(1)  a  headquarters  building  for  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

(2)  office  buildings  for  other  International 
organizations,  or 

(3)  office  buildings  for  foreign  govern- 
menta. 

(b)  Of  the  two  areas  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a),  one  area  comprises  lots  11,  12,  13, 
14,  56.  67,  809,  822,  829,  830,  and  832  In  square 
2667;  and  the  other  area  comprises  lot  810  In 
square  2547.  The  lots  and  squares  referred 
to  In  this  subsection  are  those  shown  on 
plate  of  surveys  recorded  in  the  Office  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S«c.  a.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  sell,  lease,  or  exchange  real  property 
acquired  under  section  1  of  this  Act  to  for- 
eign governments  and  international  organi- 
zations. Including  the  Orgamzatlon  of 
American  States,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  after 
consultation  with  the  Commissioners,  shall 
prescribe.  Every  lease,  contract  of  sale, 
deed,  and  other  document  of  transfer  of  real 
property,  acquired  by  the  Commissioners 
under  section  1  of  this  Act,  which  Is  entered 
Into  by  the  Commissioners  and  a  foreign 
government  or  an  International  organization 
shall  provide — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  government, 
that  such  government  shall  xise  such  real 
property  to  estabUsh  business  offices  for  the 
chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  such  gov- 
ernments, and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  International  organi- 
zation, that  the  international  organization 
shall  devote  such  real  property  to  the  organi- 
zation's official  uses. 

8»c.  3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  20.  1038  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  6-413—6- 
428),  shall  not  apply  to  any  building  con- 
structed by  an  International  organization, 
Including  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  or  a  foreign  government  on  real 
property  acquired  or  leased  under  this  Act 
by  such  organization  or  government.  No 
building  may  be  constructed  by  such  organl- 
zaUon  or  government  on  such  real  property 
until — 

(1)  plans  showing  (A)  the  building's  loca- 
tion, height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and 
size,  and  (B)  the  provisions  for  open-space 
and  off-street  parking  In  and  around  such 
building,  have  been  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission;  and 

(2)  plans  showing  the  building's  height 
and  the  appearance,  color,  and  texture  of  the 
materials  of  exterior  construction  of  such 
building  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  provide  to 
Individuals,  families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  displaced  by  acqui- 
sitions of  real  property  by  the  Commissioners 
under  section  1  of  this  Act.  the  relocation 
services  and  payments  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  October  6,  1964  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  6-728— 
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6-732).  Individuals  and  families  displaced 
by  such  acquisitions  of  real  property  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  preference  as  Is  pro- 
vided families  In  section  8(b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  5-707(b) ) . 

(c)  All  costs  Incurred  by  the  Commission- 
ers In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
Including  the  cost  of  acquiring  real  property 
under  section  1  of  this  Act  and  providing 
relocation  services  and  payments,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  costs  of  rerouting,  relocating,  and 
rebuilding  public  sewers  and  their  ap- 
purtenances and  water  mains.  Are  hydrants, 
and  other  parts  of  the  public  water  supply 
and  distribution  system  which  are  occasioned 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
be  without  cost  to  the  District  of  Columabla. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  1.  strike  "are"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Is". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  ask  if  the 
gentleman  would  take  some  time  and 
give  us  an  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield.  I  will  be  glad  to 
explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

PUXPOSB  or  THX  BtLL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6638  is  to  provide  that  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  acquire  about  10  acres  of  vacant, 
unused  land  to  be  used  for  additional 
sites  for  the  location  of  chanceries  of  for- 
eign nations,  or  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  other  International 
organizaUons.  As  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  land  acquired 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  value  by  lease, 
sale,  or  exchange. 

coMxrrTKz  reakincb 

Committee  hearings  were  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  16,  1967,  at  which  testi- 
mony was  presented  by  the  Chief  of  Pro- 
tocol of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  citizens  organiza- 
tions, businesses,  and  private  citizens. 

The  Department  of  State  presented 
information  as  to  the  needs  for  space  for 
chanceries  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations but  expressed  preference  for 
its  own  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enclave  near  Washington  Circle 
which  would  involve  acquisition  of  about 
50  acres  of  land,  33  acres  of  which  are 
privately  owned  and  used  for  residential 
and  business  purposes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Office  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  might 
result  in  costs  to  the  local  government. 
The  clean  bill,  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee, requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  bear  all  costs  incurred  under  its  terms. 

Citizens  associations,  businesses,  and 
other  citizens  supported  the  bill  as  pref- 
erable to  the  alternate  proposal  of  the 
State  Department,  since  it  required  no 
dislocations  for  residents  and  businesses 
and  preserved  tax  revenues  and  Jobs  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


BACKOROmn) 


Until  late  1957,  a  foreign  govermnent 
could  purchase  property  in  any  reslden- 
Ual  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
convert  it  to  chancery  uses.  Pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  20,  1938 — 52  Stat.  797— 
new  zoning  regulations  were  developed 
and  became  effective  in  1958.  Since  a 
chancery  is  essentially  a  business  office  of 
a  foreign  nation,  the  new  regulations 
classified  such  uses  as  business  uses  and 
proliibited  the  location  of  chanceries  in 
residential  areas  unless  a  special  excep- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Zon- 
ing Adjustment  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  application  of  the  1958  zoning 
regulations  relating  to  chanceries  proved 
to  be  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  to  some 
foreign  nations  and  to  the  residential 
areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Many 
new  small  nations  needing  chancery  fa- 
cilities, and  other  nations  desiring  new 
and  larger  chanceries  or  extensions  to 
existing  facilities,  filed  applications  for 
special  exceptions.  If  an  application  for 
a  special  exception  was  denied,  or  if  the 
citizens  of  the  residential  neighborhood 
mllltantly  objected  to  such  a  business 
operation,  such  action  could  be  misinter- 
preted and  become  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  lack  of  a  clear  law 
setting  up  criteria  for  the  location  of 
such  chanceries  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  the  applicant  nations 
the  basis  for  a  particular  decision  which 
rejected  in  one  case  and  approved  in  an- 
other case,  an  application  for  a  special 
exception. 

THX    1964    CRANCXST    ACT 

During  the  88th  Congress.  Public  Law 
88-659—78  Stat.  1091,  approved  October 
13,  1964 — was  enacted  "to  regulate  the 
location  of  chsuiceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  Your  committee  at 
that  time  held  detailed  public  hearings 
and  received  the  views  and  suggestions 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  citi- 
zens' organizations,  and  private  parties. 
The  language  developed  was  the  result  of 
numerous  subcommittee  meetings,  con- 
ferences with  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Zoning  Board  and 
others,  to  determine  the  actual  needs  to 
be  met  and  find  a  reasonable  basis  for 
reconciling  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  at  the 
same  time  making  reasonable  provision 
for  the  location  of  chanceries. 

During  the  period  of  1  year  devoted 
to  this  legislation  by  your  committee, 
mtuiy  alternatives  were  considered  and 
many  drafts  of  legislation  were  produced. 
One  of  the  alternatives  suggested  to  State 
Department  representatives  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  enclave  area  for  the 
location  of  chanceries  or  similiar  struc- 
tures for  foreign  governments.  No  af- 
firmative response  was  received  to  such 
suggestions. 

The  intent  of  your  committee  in  the 
legislation  which  was  enacted— Public 
Law  88-659 — was  to  preserve  the  right 
of  use  of  any  real  property  which  had 
been  lawfxxlly  used  for  chancery  pur- 
poses; to  permit  the  transfer,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  such  property;  and  to 
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permit  the  location  of  chanceries  In 
medium  high -density  and  high -density 
residential  areas,  in  special-purpose 
zoned  areas,  and  commercial  areas  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  provi- 
sions continued  the  availability  of  a 
reservoir  of  property  which  had  been  and 
was  being  used  for  chancery  purposes 
and  made  ample  provision  for  the  use 
of  additional  property  for  the  location  of 
new  chtmceries.  Further,  the  policy 
of  the  committee  and  a  specific  intent  of 
the  committee  was  that  no  lawful  right 
of  use  of  real  property  for  chancery  pur- 
poses was  to  be  in  any  way  Impaired  or 
limited  by  reason  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  1964  act. 

NKXD    rOR    LXGI8LATION 

During  the  time  since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  88-€59,  it  appears  that 
relatively  few  foreign  nations  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  chanceries  within 
the  areas  opened  and  available  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  for  chancery 
use  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  reasons 
why  chanceries  have  not  been  located 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act  have  not 
been  disclosed  to  your  committee.  There 
is  no  lack  of  available  space  for  such  use 
In  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  in  conform- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law. 

In  connection  with  the  now  proposed 
legislation,  the  State  Department  advised 
your  conmiittee  that — 

The  Department  of  State  has,  for  some- 
time now,  voiced  Increasing  concern  over 
the  lack  of  adequate  chancery  sites  In  the 
Washington  area  and  the  serious  dlfflciiltles 
being  experienced  by  foreign  governments 
In  locating  suitable  facilities  In  which  they 
may  comfortably  perform  their  special  duties. 
Considering  our  role  as  host  country  and 
world  leader.  It  Is  truly  unfortunate  that  a 
situation  of  this  sort  continues  to  exist. 
Our  Inability  to  accommodate  foreign  gov- 
ernments In  a  relatively  minor  matter  as 
providing  suitable  chancery  sites  serves  as 
k  constant  Irritant  to  our  professed  desire 
to  conduct  friendly  and  fruitful  relations 
with  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Because  of  this  position  assumed  by 
the  State  Department,  the  Department 
in  the  89th  Congress  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  establish  an  enclave  in  the  Wash- 
ington Circle  area  of  the  downtown  dis- 
trict. 

Although  hearings  were  held  on  the 
legislation  during  the  89th  Congress,  the 
proposal  did  not  reach  either  body  of  the 
Congress  for  action.  Your  committee  is 
advised  that  the  Department  will  again 
sponsor  similar  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress. That  legislation  called  for  the 
taking  of  more  than  33  acres  of  privately 
owned  land.  Your  committee  is  advised 
that  the  legislation  being  sponsored  in 
the  present  Congress  will  be  essentially 
similar. 

In  support  of  the  Washington  Circle 
enclave  proposal  in  the  last  Congress, 
the  State  Department  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works — hearings 
on  H.R.  14936— an  exhibit  showing  the 
anticipated  needs  of  foreign  nations  for 
chanceries  and  indicating  the  acreage 
desired  by  each  of  the  listed  nations. 
Eighteen  nations  were  listed  and  10  of 
them  were  shown  to  need  one-fourth 
acre.  The  other  eight  nations'  Indicated 
needs  ranged  from  one-half  to  3  acres. 
The  total  acreage  need,  as  shown  by  thli 


exhibit,  for  18  nations  was  8  and  three- 
fourth  acres. 

In  connection  with  our  reported  bill 
(HJ%.  6638) ,  the  State  Department  trans- 
mitted to  the  EMstrict  Committee  a  simi- 
lar list  of  nations  showing  their  needs. 
The  names  of  five  of  the  nations  listed  in 
the  last  Congress  were  not  on  the  new  list, 
but  seven  other  nations  were  listed,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  20  nations.  The  ex- 
hibit showed  that  every  nation  remain- 
ing on  the  list  which  had  requested 
one-fourth  acre  last  year,  was  now  listed 
as  wanting  one-half  acre.  No  nation  was 
listed  as  desiring  only  one-fourth  acre. 
The  total  acreage  shown  as  needed  in 
the  second  list  was  essentially  double  that 
indicated  in  the  first  list  or  a  total  of 
17  acres. 

Your  committee  is  not  advised  whether 
the  nations  dropped  from  the  first  list 
have  foimd  suitable  chancery  facilities, 
which  is  a  reasonable  presumption.  Nor 
is  your  committee  advised  as  to  the  pos- 
sible disposition  or  availability  of  the 
existing  chancery  facilities  of  those  na- 
tions which  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
which  have  chancercies  but  are  listed  sis 
desiring  other  f  8u:ilities  at  this  time. 

An  examination  of  the  data  submitted 
indicates  that  probably  as  many  as  10  of 
the  nations  listed  as  desiring  larger  or 
alternate  chancery  facilities  would  be 
leaving  facilities  which  would  be  trans- 
ferable to  other  nations. 

Along  with  the  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  foreign  governments 
for  chanceries,  the  State  Department  has 
represented  to  the  Congress,  in  commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  pending  bill  and  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee  In  the 
last  Congress,  that  land  is  needed  on 
which  to  erect  a  new  structure  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  It 
was  indicated  that  the  present  buildings 
used  by  the  Organization  have  insuf- 
ficient space  to  house  all  of  its  activities. 
The  reported  bill  provides  that  the  area 
described  for  acquisition  may  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  sis  for  chan- 
ceries, or  for  other  international  orga- 
nizations. 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  6638,  your  commit- 
tee proposes  the  acquisition  of  the  lands 
described  in  the  bill  as  an  alternate  pro- 
vision for  the  location  of  chanceries.  The 
area  described  would  provide  space  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
plus  sufficient  land  area  for  the  chan- 
ceries of  some  smaller  nations.  This, 
along  with  the  provisions  imder  existing 
law,  and  the  availability  of  real  property 
which  has  been  used  for  chsmcery  pur- 
poses smd  which  might  be  transferred 
to  other  foreign  governments  for  such 
use.  Increases  the  availabilities  of  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
chancery  use.  Your  committee  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  no  Intent  under  ex- 
isting law,  imder  the  terms  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  or  under  any  other  proposal  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  which  would 
require  any  foreign  government  to  locate 
a  chancery  in  any  specific  area,  or  on  any 
particular  property. 

STHTABILITT  or  LOCATION 

The  land  areas  described  In  the  bill  by 
lot  and  square  numbers  are  located 
roughly  in  the  area  of  16th  Street  and 


Florida  Avenue,  NW.  This  general  area, 
has  served  for  scores  of  years  as  a  loca- 
tion for  embassies  and  for  many  chan- 
ceries for  foreign  governments.  The  sites 
are  on  an  elevation  which  overlooks 
downtown  Washington,  with  the  Capitol 
and  the  Washington  Monument  in  view 
to  the  south.  Rock  Creek  Park,  which  is 
the  largest  park  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  the  National  Zoological  Park  are 
nearby  to  the  west.  The  area  is  served 
with  good  transportation,  theaters,  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  churches,  and  commu- 
nity shopping  centers  and  services. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  located 
the  chanceries  for  the  Governments  of 
Ghana,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Italy,  Mex- 
ico, Somali,  Spain,  and  Bulgaria.  About 
60  chanceries,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
total  of  all  chanceries  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, are  located  within  a  three- fourths 
mUe  radius  of  the  sites  proposed  In  the 
bill.  Within  a  mile  radius  of  the  sites, 
nearly  85  percent  of  all  the  chanceries 
of  foreign  governments  will  be  found.  In 
this  proximity  to  the  chanceries  of  other 
foreign  governments,  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  enclave  are  realized  with- 
out the  disadvantages  or  objections 
which  may  ex\s6  from  establishing  a  large 
enclave  chancery  area. 

To  provide  the  greatest  latitude  for  the 
erection  of  structures  suitable  for  the 
purposes  intended,  the  bill  exempts  the 
designated  area  from  the  provisions  of 
the  zoning  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  to  pro- 
vide good  planning  and  compatibility  of 
such  structures,  the  plans  for  any  build- 
ings as  to  height,  bulk,  niunber  of  stories, 
ground  coverage,  and  parking,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  and  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  structures  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Commission 
on  Fine  Arts. 

ACQUisrnoN  costs  ako  tax  lossss 

The  lands,  proposed  for  acquisition  im- 
der the  terms  of  H.R.  6638  have  a  gross 
area  of  approximately  10  acres.  The 
Henderson  Castle  site  contains  5.95  acres 
and  the  Shapiro  site  4.06  acres.  Their 
assessed  valuation  for  tax  purposes  Is 
$440,836  and  $86,794  respectively.  Real 
property  taxes  paid  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  sites  are  $11,902  and 
$2,343  respectively.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  both  parcels  is  thus  $527,630  and 
the  total  annual  taxes  realized  by  the 
District  amounts  to  $14,246. 

In  estimating  the  acquisition  costs  for 
property  due  to  be  taken  for  public  pur- 
ix>ses,  the  assessed  valuation  is  com- 
monly multiplied  by  a  factor  of  2.5.  On 
such  basis  the  total  acquisition  cost  would 
be  approximately  $1,320,000  or  approxi- 
mately an  average  of  $3  per  square  foot. 
Real  property  experts,  however,  estimate 
that  the  probable  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  in  question  would  average 
about  three  times  the  foregoing  figures,  or 
an  average  of  $9  to  $10  per  square  foot  for 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  $4.5  million. 
Significantly,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  described  does  not 
involve  the  displacement  of  any  families 
from  dwelling  units  nor  the  dislocation 
of  any  businesses. 

In  sharp  ccmtrast  Is  the  proposal  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Department  in  legisla- 
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Hon  introduced  last  year,  and  to  be  rein- 
troduced in  the  present  Congress,  for  a 
chancery  enclave  of  nearly  50  acres  in 
the  area  north  of  Washington  Circle 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable 
real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  taken  under 
that  proposal,  33  acres  are  privately 
owned  and  have  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$20,975,000.  and  the  real  property  tax  re- 
turn to  the  District  is  $566,335.  Applying 
the  2.5  factor  to  this  assessed  valuation 
indicates  an  acquisition  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $50  million.  Some  parcels  are 
estimated  to  have  a  current  fair  market 
value  of  $100  per  square  foot.  Real  es- 
tate experts  estimate  that  the  present 
fair  market  value  for  the  property  could 
be  as  much  as  $100  million  to  $125  mil- 
lion. The  cost  per  square  foot  to  the 
Government  could  be  nearly  10  times 
that  for  the  area  proposed  in  the  re- 
ported bill.  The  additional  tax  losses  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  would 
result  from  the  acquisition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Circle  acreage  would  amount  to  in 
excess  of  $500,000  per  year  on  real  prop- 
erty taxes  alone.  Thus,  in  10  years  this 
additional  tax  loss  would  exceed  the  en- 
tire cost  of  acquisitlcxi  of  the  areas  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  bill. 

Further,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
In  addition  to  the  private  property  within 
the  proposed  Washington  Cirole  enclave, 
there  are  17.66  acres  of  nontaxable  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  property 
consisting  of  a  school,  flrehouse.  police 
station,  and  library,  with  an  estimated 
value  of  in  excess  of  $17  million  which 
would  likewise  be  involved,  should  the 
State  Department's  proposal  be  £uiopted. 

Of  major  concern  to  your  committee 
is  the  fact  that  the  land  to  be  acquired 
under  the  terms  of  its  bill  is  vacant,  no 
housing  units  need  be  demolished  or 
families  displaced,  and  no  businesses  will 
be  Interrupted.  In  contrast,  the  Wash- 
ington Circle  location  sought  by  the  State 
Department  would  require  the  demoli- 
tion of  many  housing  units,  and  the  dis- 
placement of  hundreds  of  families  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  there  Is  a 
severe  shortage  of  low- rent  housing  and 
lower  middle  Income  housing.  Further, 
numerous  businesses  there  would  be  dis- 
located eventually.  Some  of  these  busi- 
nesses have  indicated  that  they  would 
close  their  doors  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  lose  hundreds  of  Jobs,  as 
well  as  the  Income  taxes,  and  the  sales 
tax  revenues  which  are  generated  from 
the  pasTolls  of  those  businesses.  Other 
businesses  have  indicated  that  If  they 
continued  to  operate,  they  would  be 
forced  to  leave  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  would  have  further  adverse  effect 
upon  tax  revenues  and  possibly  on  the 
.lob  availabilities  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Your  committee  believes  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  when  private  lands  must  be 
acquired  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  where  such  land  Is  available  at 
reasonable  prices.  Is  excellently  located, 
and  can  serve  the  same  purposes,  it 
should  be  secured  In  preference  to  much 
higher-priced  land  which  dislocates  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  residents  and  busi- 
nesses and  results  in  severe  losses  in  tax 
revenues  to  the  city. 


BWMBURSKMXNT  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

HJl.  6638  provides  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  acquire  the  Ismd  de- 
scribed in  the  bill,  reroute  or  provide 
streets,  sewer,  and  water  facilities  and 
furnish  the  other  normal  municipal  serv- 
ices which  might  be  necessary.  However, 
all  costs  incurred  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  in  connection  with 
acquisition  and  improvements  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  this  provision  on 
page  4,  paragraph  (c) : 

(c)  All  coets  Incurred  by  the  Commla- 
Bloners  In  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act.  Including  the  cost  of  acquiring  real 
property  under  aectlon  1  of  this  Act  and 
providing  relocation  services  and  payments, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

What  does  the  gentleman  envisage  as 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that 
paragraph? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  This  is  the  estimate. 
Of  course,  you  will  bear  in  mind  we  also 
have  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  when- 
ever any  of  this  land  Is  set  aside  to  a 
foreign  nation,  they  have  to  pay  value 
for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is,  that  the  foreign 
nation  must  pay  for  the  land? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  right.  They 
must  pay  either  the  value  for  a  lease  or 
buy  it,  whichever  they  do — they  have  to 
pay  value  for  It. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  property 
taken  for  public  purposes,  it  is  common 
practice  to  multiply  the  assessed  value 
by  a  factor  of  2^2.  Here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  realize  that  is  not 
enough.  The  assessed  value  of  this  10 
acres  of  property  is  just  over  $500,000  and 
2 '72  times  that,  of  course,  would  come 
out  on  an  average  or  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1,320,000  or  $3  per  square  foot. 
Actually,  that  is  a  small  figure  and  we 
figure  probably  It  will  take  three  times 
that  much — the  average  cost  would  be 
around  $9  or  $10  a  square  foot  and  the 
total  cost  would  be  approximately 
$4,500,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  land  which  is  to 
be  purchased  is  not  presently  owned  by 
our  Government  and  we  have  no  interest 
in  it  at  this  time;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  we  approve  this  bill.  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  con- 
sideration of  the  grandiose  plan  to  build 
a  huge  compound  with  an  international 
drinldng  club  in  connection  with  it  on 
land  that  would  cost,  I  am  told,  between 
$24  million  and  $30  million? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  would  be  at  least 
that  and  probably  cost  100  times  what 
this  would.  No;  this  will  not  stop  con- 
sideration of  that,  but  it  should  show  the 
fallacy  and  the  ridiculousness  of  that 
particular  proposal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  is  approved 
by  the  Congress,  what  necessity  would 
there  be  for  the  consideration  of  the 
other  bill  ? 

Mr.  DOWDY.   Actually,  none. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  this  bill  Is  ap- 
proved, would  look  with  something  more 
than  a  Jaimdlced  eye  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  other  bUl. 


Mr.  DOWDY.  It  would,  and  knowing 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  Interested 
in  this,  as  I  am,  one  of  the  reasons  I  sup- 
port  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  NelsknI — and  in- 
cidentally this  bill  Is  a  combination  of 
one  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MtTLTERl  and  we  foimd  good  por- 
tions m  both  bills,  and  this  is  a  combi- 
nation of  tlie  bills  rewritten  and  intro- 
duced as  a  clean  bill. 

One  of  the  things  about  these  partic- 
ular 10  acres  of  land,  which  Is  of  partic- 
ular Interest  to  me  and  I  know  it  Is  to 
the  gentleman  too.  is  that  I  warrt  you  to 
note  that  the  acquisition  of  land  de- 
scribed in  this  bill  does  not  involve  the 
displacement  of  any  family  from  any 
dwelling  unit  nor  does  It  Involve  the  dis- 
placement or  dislocation  of  any  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  a  substan- 
tial amount  in  taxes  is  being  paid  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  at  this 
time  on  the  large  and  expensive  tract 
that  would  be  gobbled  up  by  the  State 
Department  if  It  had  its  way? 

Mr.  DOWDY.   That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Property  taxes  are  paid 
on  the  land  covered  by  this  bill  but  not 
in  any  part  of  the  amount  by  comparison 
with  the  area  along  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  would  be  a  mere 
fraction.  The  total  annual  taxes  realized 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  on  this  land 
is  $14,000.  It  is  probably  a  half  million 
dollars  on  the  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  DOWDY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  faced  with  the  de- 
cision of  trying  to  acquire  some  property 
for  chanceries  and  we  gave  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal  that  is  now  up  for 
disci^lon. 

Later  on,  the  Department  of  State 
seemed  to  feel  that  oui-  proposal  was 
shortsighted.  However,  It  is  our  feeling 
that  the  proposed  acquisition  is  reason- 
able, that  the  area  to  be  provided  is  ade- 
quate, and  that  if  this  area  becomes 
available,  other  very  costly  property 
would  not  and  should  not  be  needed. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and  I 
introduced  similar  bills  In  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  bipartisan  agreement  on 
this  very  controversial  problem.  In  our 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  we 
found  very  little  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal that  is  before  us  today.  In  my 
judgment,  this  Is  a  sensible  proposal  and 
it  Is  one  that  we  can  certainly  support 
with  good  conscience.  It  will  make 
available  for  chanceries  necessary  sites 
at  a  reasonable  cost  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

My  colleague  to  my  right,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Steiger],  has 
given  the  subject  a  very  great  amount 
of  detailed  study.  I  presume  that  he 
will  make  a  few  comments  about  It  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note,  for  purposes  of  our  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  the  exact  difference 
In  the  values  we  are  talking  about  on  the 
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two  pieces  of  property.  The  Nelsen  bill 
would  cost  a  maximum  of  $4.5  million. 
The  so-called  State  Department  proposal 
would  cost  considerably  more,  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $125  million.  These  are 
figures  tliat  have  been  analyzed  by  local 
real  estate  experts  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee. 

I  think  also  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  in  the  Nelsen  bUl  there  is  specific 
language  which  would  require  that  the 
State  Department,  when  they  turned  this 
land  over  to  foreign  bodies  or  organiza- 
tions, would  require  that  the  foreign 
bodies  give  something  of  value  in  ex- 
change. It  would  preclude  the  gift  of 
the  land  to  foreign  bodies,  and  I  think 
that  is  of  great  significance  in  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  seriously  question  the  need  to 
set  aside  any  land — and  I  repeat,  any 
land — for  use  for  chanceries  by  foreign 
nations  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
to  entertain  consideration  of  dedicating 
50  prime  acres  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  the  Washington  Circle  area  as  is 
advocated  by  the  Department  of  State  is, 
in  my  opinion,  totally  irresponsible.  To 
perpetrate  such  a  landgrab  under  the 
guise  of  actual  need — is  something  less 
than  honest  and  frankly  the  State  De- 
partment's case  for  such  a  proposal  Is 
preposterous. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  we  de- 
veloped and  passed  the  Chancery  Act  of 
1964,  Public  Law  88-659,  on  October  13, 
of  that  year.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  and  over  a  year  was  spent  In  de- 
liberation. The  Department  of  State, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Zoning  Board,  and  many 
others  helped  shape  this  act,  to  regulate 
the  location  of  chanceries  and  other 
business  ofQces  of  foreign  governments 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  determine  the  actual  needs 
of  the  various  foreign  governments  and 
to  establish  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
way  in  which  to  discharge  those  needs 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  District. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  to  the 
Department  of  State  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  enclave  area  for  the  location 
of  chanceries.  This  suggestion  was  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  proposal  did  not  envision  the  gran- 
diose, 50-acre,  $100  million  land  deal 
conceived  by  the  State  Department.  As 
a  matter  of  record,  the  proposal  met 
without  afflrmative  response  and  our  own 
CSovemment  had  recently  and  forcefully 
resisted  a  similar  proposal  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  locate  our  chancery 
in  Moscow  in  an  international  enclave. 
Such  was  the  record  in  1964. 

Public  Law  88-859  made  it  more  simple 
for  foreign  nations  to  obtain  chanceries 
or  sites  to  construct  such  ofBces  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  act, 
chanceries  could  be  established  In  me- 
dium high  density  and  high  density  resi- 
dential areas,  In  special  purpose  zoned 
areas,  as  well  as  In  commercial  areas  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  These  provisions 
made  for  ample  locations  for  chancery 
use  and  it  appeared  that  under  our  free 


enterprise  system,  the  range  of  available 
real  estate  covered  the  widest  imaginable 
spectrum,  particularly  since  embassies, 
as  always,  could  be  located  anywhere  in 
the  city. 

In  succeeding  montlis.  few  foreign  na- 
tions established  chanceries  in  the  areeis 
msule  available  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1964  act.  It  appears  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  available  space  for  such 
use  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever the  State  Department  now  contends 
that  the  need  for  an  elaborate  interna- 
tional enclave  is  critical.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Department  of  State  caused 
to  be  introduced,  H.R.  14936  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  has  promulgated  similar 
legislation  in  this  Congress. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
sponsored  the  legislation  that  Is  now  be- 
fore us.  The  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  published  a  report  on 
these  measures  which  in  itself  is  an  ex- 
traordinary document — but  I  wish  to 
read  a  portion  of  that  report  to  you  to 
illustrate  the  methods  that  the  State 
Department  is  employing  to  sell  their 
bill. 

In  support  of  the  Washington  Circle  en- 
clave proposal  m  the  last  Congress,  the  State 
Department  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  (Hearings  on  H.R.  14936)  an 
exhibit  showing  the  anticipated  needs  of  for- 
eign nations  for  chanceries  and  indicating 
the  acreage  desired  by  each  of  the  listed  na- 
tions. Eighteen  nations  were  listed  and  ten 
of  them  were  shown  to  need  ^  acre.  The 
other  eight  nations  Indicated  needs  ranging 
from  V4  to  3  acres.  The  total  acreage  need, 
as  shown  by  this  exhibit,  for  eighteen  na- 
tions was  8%  acres. 

In  connection  with  ovir  reported  bill  (H.R. 
6638),  the  State  Department  transmitted  to 
the  District  Conunittee  a  simUar  ll«t  of  na- 
tions showing  their  needs.  The  names  of  5 
of  the  nations  listed  in  the  last  Congress  were 
not  on  the  new  list,  but  seven  other  nations 
were  listed,  making  a  total  of  twenty  nations. 
The  exhibit  showed  that  every  nation  re- 
maining on  the  list  which  had  reque»ted  '^ 
acre  last  year,  was  now  listed  as  wanting  Va 
acre.  No  nation  was  listed  as  desiring  only 
Vi  acre.  The  total  acreage  shown  as  needed 
in  the  second  list  was  essentlaUy  double  that 
Indicated  In  the  flrst  list  or  a  total  of  seven- 
teen acres. 

Your  Committee  Is  not  advised  whether 
the  nations  dropped  from  the  flrst  list  have 
found  suitable  chancery  facilities,  which  Is 
a  reasonable  presumption.  Nor  is  your  Com- 
mittee advised  as  to  the  possible  disposition 
or  avaUabillty  of  the  existing  chancery  facil- 
ities of  those  nations  which  have  been  added 
to  the  list,  which  have  chanceries  but  are 
listed  as  desiring  other  facilities  at  this  time. 

An  examination  of  the  data  submitted  In- 
dicates that  probably  as  many  of  ten  of  the 
nations  listed  as  desiring  larger  or  alternate 
chancery  facilities  would  be  leaving  faculties 
which  would  be  transferrable  to  other  na- 
tions. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  10  acres 
that  the  legislation  before  you  today  pro- 
vides, would  have  more  than  satisfied  re- 
quirements of  the  foreign  nations  as  re- 
ported by  the  State  Department  a  year 
ago,  but  are  now  inadequate  under  the 
Department's  revised  estimates.  It  is  also 
Interesting  to  note  that  these  nations 
have  revised,  and  In  many  Instances, 
doubled  their  requirements  in  a  period 
of  a  few  short  months. 

I  find  this  to  be  incredible — ^incredible; 
that  is,  unlesfi  Indueementa  of  extremely 


valuable  real  estate  at  bargain  prices 
have  been  proffered. 

Now  the  State  Department  caused  its 
bill  to  be  sent  to  another  committee 
other  than  that  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
capabilities  and  the  wisdom  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  But  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  deep- 
ly involved  in  these  measures.  They  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's proposal  pwirticularly.  It  there- 
fore beoomes  the  duty  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee,  as  specialists  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  to 
Investigate  what  is  proposed  and  to  offer 
its  advice  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  good  faith. 

This  we  have  done  by  bringing  to  you 
a  reasonable  alternative  to  wliat  could 
be  a  disaster  for  Northwest  Washington 
and  a  disaster  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

The  WasWngton  Circle  land  grab  of  33 
privately  owned  and  17  publicly  owned 
acres  of  prime  Washington  real  estate 
would  deplete  the  real  estate  tax  returns 
to  the  District  by  $566,335  annually  at 
today's  rates.  Real  estate  experts  esti- 
mate that  present  fair  market  value  of 
this  site  could  be  as  high  as  $125  mil- 
lion. Hundreds  of  famiUes  now  Uving 
in  this  site  would  be  displaced  and  there 
is  a  severe  shortage  of  housing  in  the 
District  already,  particularly  in  the  low- 
er rent  and  lower  middle  Income  require- 
ments. Numerous  businesses  tliat  could 
cost  the  District  hundreds  of  jobs  as  well 
as  staggering  losses  in  tax  revenues. 
These  acres  would  then  have  to  be  razed. 
Although  we  are  told  that  the  land  would 
be  sold  or  leased,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  fair  market  values  would  be  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

In  contrast,  the  bill  before  you  would 
not  misplace  a  single  family.  The  land 
covered  therein  is  vacant  and  unim- 
proved. No  businesses  would  have  to  be 
relocated.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be 
acquired  for  less  than  $5,000,000.  The 
District  now  realizes  $14,246  In  taxes 
from  these  two  tracts  annually. 

There  is  little  or  no  opposition  to  the 
location  of  chanceries  in  this  vicinity. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  these  areas  have  submitted  pe- 
titions asking  that  chanceries  be  located 
here.  Conversely,  there  has  been  a  storm 
of  protest  from  the  citizens  and  the  busi- 
nessmen In  the  Washington  Circle  area. 

Finally,  although  State  says  that  all 
of  the  nations  expressing  need  for 
chancery  locations  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  the  Washington  Circle  site,  I  point 
out  that  there  is  no  way  to  force  them  to 
locate  there.  There  is  no  way  to  guaran- 
tee, particularly  if  fair  market  value  for 
this  land  is  required,  that  the  nations  in- 
volved will  locate  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sites  chosen 
in  the  bills  before  you  have  much  to 
i-ecommend  them  over  the  Wastungton 
Circle  area,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a 
$9  to  $10  a  foot  price  tag  versus  a  $70 
to  $100  a  foot  price  tag. 

As  to  the  stability  of  location.  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  committee  report: 

The  land  areas  described  In  the  bill  by  lot 
and  square  numbers  are  located  roughly  In 
the  area  of  leth  Street  and  Florida  Avenue, 
NW.  This  general  area,  has  served  for  scores 
of  years  as  a  location  for  embassies  and  for 
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many  chanceries  for  foreign  govemmenta. 
Tbe  Bites  are  on  an  elevation  which  over- 
looks downtown  Washington  with  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Washington  Moniunent  In  view 
to  the  south.  Rock  Creek  Park,  which  lathe 
largest  park  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the 
National  Zoological  Park  are  nearby  to  the 
west.  The  area  Is  served  with  good  trans- 
portation, theaters,  hotels,  restaurants, 
churches,  and  community  shopping  centers 
and  services. 

In  the  Immediate  vicinity  are  located  the 
chanceries  for  the  Oovemments  of  Ghana. 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Somali. 
Spain  and  Bulgaria.  About  60  chancertes,  or 
about  one-half  of  the  total  of  all  chanceries 
of  foreign  governments,  are  located  within  a 
^  mUe  radlvis  of  the  sites  proposed  In  the 
bill.  Within  a  mile  radius  of  the  sites,  nearly 
85  percent  of  all  the  chanceries  of  foreign 
governments  will  be  found.  In  this  proxim- 
ity to  the  chanceries  of  other  foreign  gov- 
ernments, many  of  the  advantages  of  an 
enclave  are  realized  without  the  disadvan- 
tages or  objections  which  may  rise  from 
establishing  a  large  enclave  chancery  area. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the 
Nation  needs  to  reserve  an  enclave  for 
chanceries,  the  bill  before  you  is  vastly 
superior  to  that  proposal  advocated  by 
the  State  Department.  I  sincerely  en- 
treat you  to  be  so  guided. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  6638,  which  would 
authorize  the  District  government  to 
acquire  certain  properties  in  Northwest 
Washington  to  be  used  by  foreign 
governments  for  their  embassies  and 
chanceries.  The  executive  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, are  wholeheartedly  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill. 

The  President,  on  February  27,  1967, 
recommended  a  realistic  alternative  to 
the  proposal  of  HJl.  6638: 

For  the  District  to  serve  Its  purpose  as 
the  Nation's  Capital,  It  mvist  provide  for  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  and 
International  organizations.  Increasingly, 
the  unavailability  of  space  for  the  leg^ltlmate 
needs  of  foreign  governments  Is  becoming  a 
matter  of  concern. 

Many  new  countries  reqvilre  but  have  been 
unable  to  secure  adequate  space  for  their 
chanceries.  Many  older  countries  which  are 
seeking  larger  quarters  are  having  similar 
dlfflculties.  The  problem  has  become  an  un- 
necessary irritant  in  our  international  rela- 
tionships. 

/  Tecommend  leffialation  which,  consistent 
toith  the  legitimate  interests  of  District  citi- 
zens, would  specify  an  area  northtoest  of 
Washington  Circle  to  be  available  for  for- 
eign  chanceries  and  the  offices  of  interna- 
tional organizations.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  land 
in  this  area  for  appropriate  disposition,  as 
tbe  Secretary  of  State  may  determine,  to  for- 
eign governments  and  international  organi- 
zations. 

After  studying  the  issues  Involved  in 
this  legislation,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Commissioner's  oppo- 
sition and  the  President's  alternative 
recommendation  is  based  on  fact. 

The  Commissioners  feel,  and  I  concur, 
that  the  sites  stipulated  in  HJl.  6638 
would  provide  room  for  a  very  minimum 
number  of  foreign  chanceries  and  would 
not  offer  an  effective  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  which  confronts  for- 
eign governments  which  are  desperately 
seeking  adequate  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States. 


I  am  fully  aware  of  the  issues  involved 
in  this  knotty  problem.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  bill  before  us,  HJl.  6638, 
offering  10  inadequate  acres;  on  the 
other  hand  the  State  Department  ver- 
sion proposes  to  offer  to  these  foreign 
governments  approximately  33  acres 
north  of  Washington  Circle.  The  De- 
partment feels  that  the  33  acres  are 
needed  to  adequately  house  the  many 
foreign  chanceries,  embassies,  and  the 
several  international  organizations  such 
as  the  OAS.  Their  purpose  is  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  present  chaos. 

There  is  a  question  here  of  priority. 
This  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  have 
to  conduct  our  foreign  relations  as 
smoothly  as  possible  in  a  crisis-ridden 
world.  We  have  to  see  that  the  govern- 
ments with  which  we  have  relations  are 
as  adequately  provided  for  as  our  chan- 
ceries and  embassies  are  in  those  foreign 
nations. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this.  Shall  we 
approach  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  space  for  these  foreign  govern- 
ments for  their  chancery  purposes  or 
shaU  we  put  off  coming  to  grips  with 
this  problem  and  enact  feeble,  halfway, 
helter-skelter  measures  that  in  no  way 
meet  this  urgent  problem. 

I  received  a  letter,  dated  March  10, 
1967,  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  Mr.  Walter  N.  To- 
briner,  in  which  he  details  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  In 
which  I  fully  ooncur,  Commissioner 
Tobriner's  letter  follows: 

Makch  10,  1987. 
Hon.  Prank  Hobton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Horton:  The  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  Informed 
that  you  desire  to  have  their  views  on  HJl. 
6638,  a  bill  "To  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  acquire  cer- 
tain real  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia determined  to  be  necessary  for  use  as  a 
headquarters  site  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  as  sites  for  offices  of  other 
international  organizations  or  governments 
of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purpKDees." 

The  bill,  which,  as  you  know,  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  District  of  Columbia  has  ordered 
reported,  authorizes  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  acquire  land  and 
improvements  thereon  within  two  specified 
areas  of  tbe  District  to  the  extent  necessary, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
provide  sites  for  a  headquarters  building  for 
tbe  Organization  of  American  States  and 
office  buildings  for  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations.  The  first  of 
these  areas  consists  of  eleven  lots,  aU  but 
one  of  them  unimproved,  in  an  area  bounded 
by  Ontario  Road,  Florida  Avenue,  Sixteenth 
Street,  Belmont  Street,  and  a  line  running 
between  the  south  curb  of  Belmont  Street 
and  tbe  east  curb  of  Ontario  Road.  The 
second  consists  of  one  large  unimproved  lot 
west  of  Adams  Mill  Road  and  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  Calvert  Street. 

The  bill  authorizes  tbe  sale,  lease,  or  ex- 
change of  the  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
missioners "upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  CommlBslonerB,  shall  prescribe."  It 
further  provides  that  tbe  Zoning  Act  of 
June  20,  1938,  shall  not  apply  to  buildings 
constructed  on  such  property  but  that  In 
lieu  of  such  Act  the  buildings  are  to  be 
approved  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts,  as  their  respective  lnt«reats  may  i4>pear. 


Relocation  costs  for  persons  displaced  from 
the  subject  areas  are  to  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  tbe  requirements  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Relocation  Act  of  October  6,  1964 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  6-728 — 6-732).  All  costs 
incurred  by  the  Commissioners  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  United  States,  except  that  subsection 
(d)  of  section  3  of  tbe  bill  provides  that  the 
rerouting,  relocation,  and  rebuilding  of  the 
public  sewers  and  their  appurtenances  and 
water  mains,  fire  hydrants,  and  other  parti 
of  the  public  water  supply  and  distribution 
system  occasioned  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  tbe  Act  "shall  be  without  cost  to 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  Commissioners  strongly  oppose  the 
bill  for  several  reasons.  Since  It  deals  with 
activities  primarily  of  Interest  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  the  Commissioners  believe 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  acquire  property  for  use  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  by  international 
organizations  and  foreign  governments,  even 
though  ultimately  tbe  District  is  to  be  reim- 
bursed. Even  more  important,  tbe  Commis- 
sioners are  of  the  view  that  tbe  two  areas 
totaling  approximately  eleven  acres,  would 
provide  for  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
office  buUdings,  and  would  not  offer  an  effec- 
tive long-range  solution  to  the  problem. 
Finally,  the  proposed  sites  are  In  areas  that 
are  now  predominantly  residential.  The 
Commissioners  have  long  sought  to  reduce 
tbe  Impact  of  chanceries  in  residential 
neighborhoods. 

The  President,  in  bis  message  of  February 
27.  1967.  on  the  Nation's  Capital,  recom- 
mended legislation  which  would  specify  an 
area  northwest  of  Washington  Circle  to  be 
developed  for  office  buildings  for  interna- 
tional organizations  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  Commissioners  are  informed 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  proposed  to 
the  Congress  tbe  legislation  recommended 
by  the  President.  Under  such  legislation, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  rather 
than  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  District  of 
Colimibia.  would  be  authorized  to  acquire 
the  needed  property.  The  Commlaslonen 
believe  that  an  international  center  at  this 
location  would  be  more  desirable  because  of 
Its  close  proximity  to  the  proposed  rail  rapid 
transit  system  and  the  availability  of  sup- 
porting services  by  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  area,  and  because  more  ade- 
quate space  will  be  available  to  meet  long- 
range  needs. 

For  tbe  foregoing  reasons  tbe  Commission- 
ers strongly  recommend  against  tbe  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  6638.  In  lieu  thereof,  the 
Commissioners  recommend  that  tbe  Congress 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
establishing,  in  tbe  view  of  tbe  Commis- 
sioners, a  more  suitable  area  In  which  Inter- 
national organizations  and  f<»'elgn  govem- 
menta will  be  able  to  locate  their  offices  than 
would  be  provided  by  HJl.  6638. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Walter  N.  Tobbinzr. 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6638 
provides  for  the  location  of  a  new  head- 
quarters for  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  here  in  Washington.  It  also 
provides  for  the  location  of  a  chancery 
complex  at  the  site  of  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Senator  Henderson,  of 
Missouri. 

HJl.  7415.  which  I  Introduced,  is  the 
administration's  bill  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. This  bill  would  provide  for  a  new 
headquarters  site  for  the  Organization  of 
America*  States  at  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  M  Street,  bordering  on  Rock 
Creek.    The  contiguous  areas,  running 
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east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Wash- 
ington Circle,  thence  north  on  23d  Street 
for  several  blocks,  would  be  designated 
for  the  location  of  the  chanceries.  That 
is  the  area  which  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  has  designated  for 
this  purpose.  The  entire  area  would  not 
be  taken  for  chancery  sites,  but  certain 
selected  lots  would  be  used  for  chancery 
construction  when  a  government  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  proceed  with  such  con- 
struction, after  having  submitted  ap- 
proved building  plans. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  over 
the  location  of  the  chancery  complex. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  during  the  89th 
Congress.  Several  witnesses  appeared  in 
opposition,  especially  those  who  felt  they 
would  be  compelled  to  move  when  chan- 
ceries were  constructed.  This  is  a  com- 
plex subject  which  requires  detailed 
study. 

There  is  one  basic  consideration  in  all 
such  proposals  as  contained  in  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  District  Committee 
and  my  bill,  H.R.  7415;  namely,  that  the 
foreign  governments  concerned  must  ap- 
prove the  site  and  be  willing  to  spend 
their  money  for  the  construction  of 
chanceries.  No  one  can  compel  them  to 
do  so.  Nor  can  be  Congress  compel  them 
to  locate  in  an  area  which  they  deem  un- 
suitable. And  yet,  that  Is  precisely  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  in  H.R.  6638.  I 
have  been  reliably  informed  by  senior  of- 
ficers of  the  State  Department  that  no 
foreign  government  is  willing  to  locate  a 
chancery  on  the  Henderson  Castle  site. 
So.  why  do  we  pass  a  bill  v^/hich  will  tie 
up  large  sums  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  buy  a  white  ele- 
phant which  they  will  never  be  able  to 
dispose  of  for  the  purpose  intended? 
Why  do  we  legislate  for  a  purpose  which 
all  admit  is  unobtainable?  If  ever  the 
Latin  maxim  "Parturient  montes,  nasce- 
tur  riduculus  mus" — the  mountains  in 
labor  bring  forth  a  mouse— wtis  appro- 
priate, it  is  with  regard  to  this  effort  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  needs  a  new  headquarters.  The 
old  Pan-American  Union  building  on 
17th  Street  is  outmoded  and  was  never 
suited  to  be  an  office  building  for  head- 
quarters of  a  great  international  organi- 
zation. My  bill.  H.R.  7415.  authorizes  the 
construction  of  a  new  headquarters  on  a 
site  agreed  upon  by  all  concerned  and 
opposed  by  none,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
bill  provides  for  construction  of  the  new 
headquarters  site  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  subject  to  complete  re- 
imbursement by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Only  the  Public  Works 
Committee  can  entertain  jurisdiction  for 
authorizing  such  construction.  I  have 
scheduled  hearings  on  H.R.  7415  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  that  will  probably  commence 
around  May  3.  I  think  that  It  is  untimely 
to  pass  on  H.R  6638  until  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  acted.  No  one.  least 
of  all  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  has  any  intention  of  erecting  a 
headquarters  on  the  Henderson  Castle 
property.    Why  should  we  demean  our- 


selves by  passing  a  bill  which  we  all  know 
to  be  meaningless? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the  main  pur- 
pose in  bringing  out  this  bill  by  the  House 
District  Committee  is  their  fear  of  losing 
taxable  Income  from  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    For  this  I  salute  the 
members  of  the  committee.     However, 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  neither  OAS 
or    any    foreign    government   chancery 
wants  to  locate  in  the  area  that  would 
be  set  aside  if  H.R.  6638  should  become 
law.    I  want  to  assure  the  House  mem- 
bership that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  very  sensitive  to  both  cost  and 
loss  of  revenue  from  taxes  through  the 
taking  of  property.    During  the  course 
of  our  hearings  we  will  try  to  determine 
what  countries  are  desperate  for  chan- 
cery space  and  see  if  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  locate  on  vacant  land,  thereby  re- 
quiring little  if  any  valuable  business 
property.    The  same  determination  can 
be  made  concerning  the  needs  for  the 
headquarters  building  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.    In  closing  let 
me  again  state  that  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia however,  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
problem  of  where  our  foreign  chanceries 
and  OAS  headquarters  are  to  be  located, 
we  must  give  some  consideration  to  the 
people  involved  and  not  arbitrarily  set 
aside  an  area  they  have  publically  an- 
nounced is  not  suited  to  their  needs.    I 
am  hopeful  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds  can  accom- 
plish what  is  sought  by  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6638,  saving  money  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  the  thousands  of  foreign 
workers  who  are  located  in  Washington 
to  carry  on  their  government's  business. 
I  am  sure  we  expect  the  same  courtesy 
and  treatment  in  their  countries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemcm  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


way  Labor  Act  applicable  in  the  current 
dispute  between  the  railroad  carriers 
represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their 
employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  need  and  necessity  for  such  action  is 
predicated  on  the  possibility  that  if  such 
action  is  not  taken  afBrmatlvely.  the  Na- 
tion could  be  faced  with  a  very  critical 
and  very  serious  rail  strike  beginning 
1  minute  after  midnight  this  coming 
Wednesday.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSSIBLE  MO- 
TION TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 
ON  APRIL  11  OR  APRIL  12  TO 
PERMIT  CONSIDERATION  OF  A 
MEASURE  RELATING  TO  THE 
RAILWAY    LABOR    ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow  or  Wednesday  for 
the  Speaker  to  recognize,  under  suspen- 
sion of  rules,  a  motion  or  joint  resolution 
covering  the  subject  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  period  for  making  no  change  In 
conditions  under  section  10  of  the  Rail- 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL,  JR..  ET 
AL.  V.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  ET  AL. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  and  dated  April 
7,  1967,  from  the  Honorable  Bruce  Brom- 
ley, together  with  the  enclosures  there- 
with relating  to  the  litigation  instituted 
by  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  al.. 
against  John  W.  McCormack  et  al.,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
the  regular  7  Vz -Point  type  notwithstand- 
ing an  estimated  cost  of  $3,575. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  April  7. 1967. 
Re:  Powell  et  al.  v.  McCormack  et  al., 

Ciml  Action  No.  559-67. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speafcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  enclose  herewith 
one  copy  of  each  of  the  following : 

1.  Plaintiffs'  Memorandum  of  Points 
smd  Authorities  in  Support  of  Convening 
a  Three-Judge  Court. 

2.  Defendants'  Memorandum  of  Points 
and  Authorities  with  respect  to  Plain- 
tiffs' Application  for  Convening  a  Three — ^ 
Judge  Court  dated  March  31,  1967. 

3.  Defendants'  Memorandum  of  Points 
and  Authorities  in  Support  of  Defend- 
ants' Motion  to  Dismiss  and  Opposition 
to  Plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Preliminary  In- 
jimctlon  dated  March  31,  1967. 

4.  Plaintiffs'  Supplemental  Memoran- 
dum of  Points  and  Authorities  in  Sup- 
port of  Application  for  Convening  a 
Three-Judge  Court. 

5.  Plaintiffs'  Memorandum  of  Points 
and  Authorities  in  Opposition  to  Defend- 
ants' Motion  to  Dismiss. 

6.  Opinion  of  Judge  Hart  dated  April 
7. 1967. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Bruci  BaoicutT. 
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PLAINTIPP'S       MEMORANDUM  OF 

POINTS     AND     AUTHORITIES  IN 

SUPPORT       OF       CONVENING  A 
THREE-JUDGE  COURT 

[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Civil  Division] 
AoAJC  Clayton  Powkll.  Jr.  rr  al.,  PtAiN- 

TIFFS,   V.  JOfHM  W.    McCORVACK.   ET  AL., 

Dbfendants — CivtL  Action  No.  559-67 

(Memorandiun  of  points  and  authorities 
in  support  of  plaintiffs'  application  for 
the  convening  of  a  statutory  three- 
Judge  court  pursuant  to  28  VS.C.  sec- 
tions 2282  and  2284 ) 
In  ascertaining  whether  the  statutory 
three- Judge  court  Jurisdiction  has  been 
properly  invoked,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  in  IdlewUd  Bon  Voyage 
Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein,  370  U.S.  713,  715 
(1962) ,  placed  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  in 
these  words : 

".  .  .  When  an  application  for  a  statu- 
tory three-Judge  court  is  addressed  to  a 
District  Court,  the  court's  inquiry  is 
properly  limited  to  determining  whether 
the  constitutional  question  raised  is  sub- 
stantial, whether  the  complaint  at  least 
formally  alleges  a  basis  for  equitable  re- 
lief, and  whether  the  case  presented 
otherwise  comes  under  the  requirements 
of  the  three-judge  statute." 

In  Schneider  v.  Rusk,  372  U.S.  224, 
225  (1963)  the  Court  stated  that  "... 
the  constitutional  questions  involving 
deprivation  of  nationality  which  were 
presented  to  the  district  Judge  were  not 
plainly  insubstantial.  The  single-Judge 
District  Court  was  therefore  powerless  to 
dismiss  the  action  on  the  merits,  and 
should  have  convened  a  three-Judge 
coTirt.  Ex  parte  Northern  Pac.  R.  Co., 
280  U.S.  142,  144,  50  S.  Ct.  70.  74  L.  Ed. 
233;  Stratton  v.  St.  Louis  8.  W.  R.  Co.. 
282  U.S.  10,  15,  51  8.  Ct.  8,  10,  75  L.  Ed 
135;  Ex  parte  Poresky.  290  U.S.  30,  54 
8.  Ct.  3,  78  L.  Ed.  152;  Idlewild  Bon  Voy- 
age Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein,  370  UJ3.  713, 
82  8.  Ct.  1294,  8  L.  Ed.  794." » 

In  this  Circuit,  the  standards  for  con- 
vening a  statutory  three-judge  court 
have  been  definitively  stated  in  Reed  En- 
terprises V.  Corcoran,  354  F.  2d  519,  521 
where  Circuit  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
framed  the  Issues  as  follows: 

"The  problem  presented  as  to  whether 
the  convening  of  three- judge  Districts 
Courts  is  required  in  these  cases  divides 
Itself  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  substantial  constitution- 
al question;  (2)  the  necessity  for  in- 
junctive relief;  and  (3)  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  case  or  controversy.  We 
shall  consider  these  Issues  seriatim." 

1.  "The  presence  or  absence  of  a  sub- 
stantial constitutional  question" 

It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  refusing  to  seat  a  mem- 
ber-elect, has  exceeded  Its  powers  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
particularly  under  Article  I,  Section, 
Clause  2  and  Section  5.  Clause  2 — Is  not 


'  See  also  Bailey  v.  Patterson,  3C9  U.S.  31 
33  (1962):  Powell  v.  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  of  New  York,  837  F.  M  181,  138 
(1M4);  KeyisKion  v.  Board  of  Regents,  840 
F.  M  236,  239  (1966) ,  rev'd  on  these  grounds 
—  U.8.  — . 


a  "substantial  constitutional  question." 
It  is  plaintiffs'  contention  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  constitutionally  re- 
quired to  seat  a  duly  elected  Congress- 
man who  meets  all  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  membership  therein  as  set 
forth  in  Article  I,  Section  2,  Clause  2, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"No  person  shall  be  a  Representative 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  25  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  during  which 
those  qualifications  were  accepted  and  all 
others  rejected,  reveals  the  clear  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  that  the  legislature 
was  to  have  no  power  to  alter  or  add  to 
the  constitutional  qualifications  and  that 
accordingly  the  power  of  each  House  to 
be  a  "Judge  of  the  .  .  .  qualifications  of 
its  own  members"  (Article  I,  Section  5) 
was,  by  the  Constitution  itself,  restricted 
to  the  qualifications  of  age,  citizenship 
and  inhabitancy  set  forth  in  Article  I, 
Section  2,  Clause  2,  supra.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Court's  attention  is  respect- 
fully referred  to  Warren,  The  Making  of 
Our  Constitution  (1928),  pp.  420-24;  2 
Parrand,  Records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, p.  248  et  seq;  The  Federalist 
Papers,  No.  68.  See  also  Storey,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  (5th  ed.), 
p.  480;  Crushing,  Elements  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  p.  27  (1866); 
McCrary,  Elections  (3rd  ed.),  p.  214  and 
p.  387;  33  Va.  L.R.  322.  334  (1947); 
Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations; 
Tucker,  Treatise  on  the  Constitution, 
p.  394;  P\)ster,  Treatise  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, p.  367;  Paschal.  Annotated  Con- 
stitution, 2d  Ed.,  p.  305  §  300;  Willough- 
by.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United 
States.  2d  ed.  §  337;  Meecham.  Public 
Offices.  164  (1890);  Throop,  Public  Of- 
fices, §  73. 

Only  this  Term  the  Supreme  C^urt  of 
the  United  States  In  Bond  v.  Floyd,  87 
S.  Ct.  339  (1966),  In  a  imanimous  opin- 
ion, rwnlnded  us  that  It  was  the  clear 
intention  of  the  framers  that  Congress 
was  to  have  no  power  to  alter,  change  or 
add  to  the  constitutional  qualifications 
for  membership  in  either  House.  In  so 
doing,  it  ordered  seated  in  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  a  member-elect 
who  possessed  all  of  the  constitutional 
qualifications  but  had  been  barred  for 
reasons  other  than  those  constitutionally 
prescribed. 

In  the  course  of  its  unanimous  opinion, 
the  Court,  speaking  through  the  Chief 
Justice,  reiterated  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  the  framers  that 
the  national  legislature  as  well  had  no 
power  to  refuse  to  seat  a  member-elect 
who  met  the  constitutional  qutdlfica- 
tlons.  At  page  340,  In  footnote  13,  the 
Court  analyzed  the  Intentions  of  the 
framers: 

"Madison  and  Hamilton  anticipated 
the  oppressive  effect  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression which  would  result  if  the  legis- 
lature could  utilize  Its  power  of  Judg- 
ing qualifications  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
legislator's  political  views.  At  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  Madison 
opposed  a  proposal  to  give  to  Congress 


power  to  establish  qualifications  in  gen- 
eral. Warren,  The  Making  of  the  Con- 
stitution (1928),  420-422.  The  Journal 
of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  states: 
"  'Mr.  Madison  was  opposed  to  the  Sec- 
tion as  vesting  an  improper  and  danger- 
ous power  in  the  Legislature.  The  quali- 
fications of  electors  and  elected  were 
fimdamental  articles  in  a  Republican 
Govt,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  Legislature  could  reg- 
lUate  those  of  either,  it  can  by  degrees 
subvert  the  constitution.  •  •  ♦  Qualifica- 
tions founded  on  artificial  distinction 
may  be  devised,  by  the  stronger  in  order 
to  keep  out  partizans  of  a  weaker  fac- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  'Mr.  Madison  observed  that  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  possessed  the  power  of 
regulating  the  qualifications  both  of  the 
electors  and  the  elected:  and  the  abuse 
they  had  made  of  it  was  a  lesson  worthy 
of  our  attention.  They  had  made  the 
changes  in  both  cases  subservient  to 
their  own  views,  or  to  the  views  of  politi- 
cal or  Religious  parties.  2  Parrand.  The 
Records  in  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787  (Aug.  10,  1787),  pp.  249-250. 

"  'Mr.  Hamilton  agreed  with  Madison 
that: 

"  'The  qualifications  of  the  persons 
who  may  choose  or  be  chosen  •  •  •  are 
defined  and  fixed  by  the  constitution: 
and  are  unalterable  by  the  legislature.' 
The  Federalist.  No.  60  (Cooke  ed.  1961), 
409." 

Certainly,  the  complaint  in  the  in- 
stant case  which  raises  this  constitu- 
tional issue  is  not  "patently  frivolous." 
Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran  and  Idle- 
uHld  Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein, 
supra.  In  this  connection  see  Krebs  v. 
Ashbrook,  (D.C.  D.C.)  Civil  Action  No. 
2157-1966.  Hobson  v.  Hansen  (DC.  DC.) 
Civil  Action  No.  82-66.  252  P.  Supp. 
4(1966) ,  and  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  v. 
Katzenbach  (D.C.  D.C.)  Civil  Action  No. 
1087-66.  all  cases  pending  in  this  District 
in  which  statutory  three-Judge  courts 
were  convened. 

2.  "The  necessity  for  iniunctive  relief" 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  com- 
plaint. In  the  words  of  the  Court  In  Idle- 
uHld,  "at  least  formally  allegeTsl  a  basis 
for  equitable  relief."  The  allegations 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  Ex  parte 
Young,  209,  U.S.  123.  which  underline 
the  power  of  federal  courts  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  unconstitutional  stat- 
utes. "The  basis  for  injunctive  relief  In 
the  federal  courts  has  always  been  irrep- 
arable harm  and  inadequacy  of  legal 
remedies."  Beacon  Theatres,  Inc.  v. 
Westover,  359  U.S.  500,  506-507  (1959). 
The  power  of  a  Federal  District  Court  to 
entertain  a  cause  of  action  seeking  In- 
Jimctive  relief  from  the  threatened  en- 
forcement of  imconstltutional  statutes  is 
not  open  to  question.  Ex  parte  Young, 
supra;  Traux  v.  Reich,  239  U.S.  33;  Ter- 
race V.  Thompson,  263  U.S.  197;  Hague  v. 
CIO.  307  U.S.  496;  American  Federation 
of  Labor  v.  Watson,  327  U.S.  582;  Pierce 
V.  Society  of  Sisters.  268  U.S.  510;  and 
Hale  V.  Bimco  Trading  Co.,  306  U.S.  375. 

3.  "The  presence  or  absence  of  a  case 
or  controversy" 

The  power  of  federal  courts  to  restrain 
acts  of  Congress  has  been  unquestioned 
since  Marbury  v.  Madison,   5  U.S.   (1 


Cranch)  137,  177  (1803).  Ever  since 
Marbury,  the  Judicial  branch  has  as- 
serted the  right  and  duty  to  exercise  the 
power  of  judicial  review  over  acts  of  Con- 
gress claimed  to  be  violative  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  cases  properly  brought  before 
them.  In  Marshall's  words,  as  applicable 
now  as  then : 

"It  is  emphatically  the  province  and 
duty  of  the  Judicial  department  to  say 
what  the  law  Is  .  .  . 

"So  If  a  law  be  In  opposition  to  the 
Constitution;  if  both  the  law  and  the 
ConsUtutlon  apply  to  a  particular 
case  ...  the  Court  must  determine  which 
of  these  conflicting  rules  governs  the 
case.  This  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
judicial  duty." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  plain- 
tiffs expressly  state  a  cause  of  action 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  required  by  28 
D.S.C.  41(1)  and,  in  particular,  under 
Article  I,  Section  1.  2(1)  (2)  (4) .  5(1)  (2) 
and  9(3)  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  5th.  6th,  8th,  9th, 
10th,  13th,  15th  and  19th  Amendments. 
In  BeU  V.  Hood,  327  U.8.  678.  683, 
(1946)  the  Supreme  Court,  In  reversing  a 
dismissal  of  an  action  for  damages  based 
on  violations  of  the  4th  and  5th  Amend- 
ments, held  that  where  "the  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  Constitution  ...  are  not 
Immaterial  but  form  rather  the  sole  basis 
of  the  relief  sought,"  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy "arises  under  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether 
these  are  suits  In  'equity*  or  at  'law' ". 
As  Mr.  Justice  Black  stated,  "...  where 
federally  protected  rights  have  been  In- 
vaded, it  has  been  the  rule  from  the 
beginning  that  courts  will  be  alert  to 
adjust  their  remedies  so  as  to  grant  the 
necessary  relief."  (at  684) 

CONCLUSION        I 

As  demonstrated  above,  the  complaint 
contains  "a  substantial  constitutional 
question"  which  is  not  'patently  frivo- 
lous"; at  least  formally  alleges  a  basis 
for  equitable  relief;  and  sets  forth  a 
justiciable  case  or  controversy.  All  the 
necessary  prerequisites  for  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  statutory  court  Jurisdiction 
set  for  In  Idlewild  and  Reed,  supra,  have 
been  compiled  with.  The  three-Judge 
court  should  be  immediately  convened 
in  order  to  bring  before  it  promptly  this 
case  of  high  constitutional  order. 
Respectfully  submitted.  | 
Fkank  D.  Reeves. 
Herbert  O.  Reid.  Sr.. 
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DEPENDANTS'  MEMORANDUM  OF 
POINTS  AND  AUTHORITIES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  PLAINTIFFS'  APPLI- 
CATION FOR  CONVENING  A 
THREE-JUDGE  COURT  DATED 
MARCH  31,  1967 

tin  the  United  States  District  Court  for 

the  District  of  Columbia] 
Adam    Clayton    Powell,    Jr.,    ei    al.. 
Plaintiffs,  v.  John  W.  McCormack, 
ET  AL.,  Defendants — Civil  Action  No. 
559-67 
(Defendants'  memorandum  of  points  and 
authorities  with  respect  to  plaintiffs' 
application  for  the  convening  of  a 
statutory  three- Judge  court) 
Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  Louis  F.  Oberdorfer, 
Max  O.   Tridtt.  Jr.,   Timothy   B.   Dyk, 
James  S.  (Campbell,  Wllmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering.  900  17th  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006,  Of  Counsel 

Bruce  Bromley  Attorney  for  Defend- 
ants, 1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  New  York  10005. 

John  R.  Hupper,  Thomas  D.  Barr, 
Victor  M.  Earle,  HI,  Jay  E.  CSerber, 
Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10005, 
Of  Counsel. 

March  31, 1967. 
[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 

the  District  of  Columbia] 
Adah  Clayton  Powell,  Jr..  it  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  v.  John  W.  McCormack, 
rr  AL.,  Defendants — CrviL  Action  No. 
559-67 
^Memorandum  of  points  and  authorities 
with  respect  to  plaintiffs'  application 
for  the  convening  of  a  statutory  three- 
judge  court) 

statement 
The  complaint  alleges  that  House  Res- 
olution No.  278  (the  Resolution)  exclud- 
ing Mr.  Powell  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  unconstitutional.  It  prays 
for  an  Injunction  restraining  Members 
of  the  House  and  certain  non-member 
oflQcers  from  barring  Mr.  Powell  under 
the  authority  of  the  Resolution  and 
affirmatively  directing  them  to  sit  and 
treat  him  as  a  Member,  contrary  to  the 
Resolution.  Plaintiffs  have  applied  for 
the  convening  of  a  three-judge  court, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  §  2282.  apparently 
on  the  assumption  that  said  Resolution 
Is  an  "Act  of  Congress"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  statute. 

Defendants  maintain  that  a  three - 
judge  court  is  not  required  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  ca^e. 

summary  of  argument 

1.  A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  not  an  "Act  of  Congress" 
within  the  meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282, 
EUid  therefore  there  is  no  statutory  basis 
for  convening  a  three-Judge  court.  That 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  "Act  of  Congress." 
by  the  legislative  history  and  purpose  of 
section  2282.  and  by  the  decided  cases. 

2.  Even  if  a  resolution  of  a  single 
House  were  deemed  an  "Act  of  Congress," 
a  three-judge  court  would  not  be  re- 
quired until  a  single  district  judge  had 
disposed  of  defendants'  pending  motion 
to  dismiss  for  laok  of  jurisdiction.    De- 


cisions in  this  Circuit  and  elsewhere  sup- 
port the  power  of  a  single  Judge  to  dis- 
miss an  action,  otherwise  requiring  a 
three-judge  court,  for  basic  jurisdic- 
tional defects. 

ARGUMENT 

Point  J 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  an  "Act  of  Congress." 

Plaintiffs'  request  for  a  three- judge 
court  can  only  be  granted  if  the  Resolu- 
tion is  deemed  an  "Act  of  Congress" 
within  the  meaning  of  28  VS.C.  i  2282.* 
On  their  face  the  words  "Act  of  Con- 
gress" Include  only  statutes  which  are 
enacted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  Resolu- 
tion was  neither  adopted. by  the  Senate, 
nor  signed  by  the  President  (Const.  Art. 
I,  §  7).  Moreover,  it  does  not  contain  an 
enacting  clause,  1  U.S.C.  §  101,  or  ap- 
pear "In  slip  or  pamphlet  form  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services",  1  U.S.C.  S  113.  Thus, 
it  is  not  and  plainly  cannot  be  an  "Act 
of  Congress"  within  the  usual  meaning 
of  those  words.  This  was  also  the  view 
of  the  court  of  appeals  in  F.H.E.  Oil  Co. 
V.  Commissioner,  150  F.  2d  857,  858  (5th 
Cir.  1945):  "[a]  Resolution  Is  not  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  passed  over  his  veto." 

Furthermore,  the  legislative  purpose  of 
section  2282  does  not  Justify  any  de- 
parture here  from  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words  "Act  of  Congress."  In  fact, 
reference  of  the  pending  action  to  a 
three-Judge  court  would  be  contrary  to 
the  purpose  for  which  section  2282  was 
enacted.  During  the  middle  1930's  when 
the  validity  of  newly  enacted  federal  eco- 
nomic and  social  legislation  was  under 
attack  in  the  courts,  a  dlsgnmtled  plain- 
tiff often  could  bring  his  case  before  a 
federal  district  Judge  who  was  believed 
to  be  hostile  to  the  philosophy  of  the  new 
legislation  and  obtain  an  injunction  to 
halt  the  administration  of  important 
government  programs  affecting  the  en- 
tire nation,  at  least  pending  appellate 
review  of  the  single  Judge.  To  avoid  or 
minimize  delay  In  the  enforcement  of 
consUtutionsd  laws,  and  to  provide  great- 
er safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  interest.  Congress  enacted  the 
three- Judge  court  statute  and  permitted 
a  direct  appeal  from  such  cases  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.* 

The  specific  and  narrow  purpose  of  the 
three-judge  court  provision  was  recent- 
ly restated  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  a  case  holding  that  a  three- 
Judge  court  Is  not  required  In  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  action  because  such  a 
Judgment,  unenforced,  would  not  dis- 
rupt or  delay  administration  of  widely 
applicable  national  regulation. 


» Section  2282  provides :  "An  Interlocutory 
or  permanent  Injunction  restraining  the  en- 
forcement, operation  or  execution  of  any  Act 
of  Congress  for  repugnance  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stfttes  shall  not  be 
granted  by  any  district  court  or  judge  there- 
of unless  the  application  therefor  Is  heard 
and  determined  by  a  district  court  of  three 
judges  under  section  2284  of  this  title." 

'See  Comment,  The  Three-Judge  Federal 
Court  in  Constitutional  Litigation,  27  V.  Chi. 
h.  Bey.  656.  661-63  (1960). 
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"The  legislative  history  of  S  2282  and 
of  its  complement.  5  2281,  re<itilrlng  three 
Judges  to  hear  Injunctive  srilts  directed 
against  federal  and  state  legislation,  re- 
spectively, indicates  that  these  sectioiis 
toere  enacted  to  prevent  a  federal  judge 
from  being  able  to  paralyze  totally  the 
single  operation  of  an  entire  regulatory 
scheme,  either  state  or  federal,  by  issu- 
ance of  a  broad  injunctive  order.  .  .  . 
Repeatedly  emphasized  dxirlng  the  con- 
gressional debates  on  S  2282  were  the 
heavy  pecuniary  costs  of  the  unfore- 
seen and  debilitating  interruptions  in  the 
administration  of  federal  law  which 
could  be  wrought  by  a  single  Judge's  or- 
der, and  the  great  burdens  entailed  in 
coping  with  harassing  actions  brought 
one  after  another  to  challenge  the  oper- 
ation of  an  entire  statutory  scheme, 
wherever  Jurisdiction  over  government 
officials  could  be  acquired,  until  a  Judge 
was  ultimately  found  who  would  grant 
the  desired  injunction.  81  Congrbs- 
siONAL  Record  470-481.  2142-2143 
(1937)."  (Etoiphasls  added.)  Kennedy 
V.  Mendoza- Martinez.  372  U.S.  144,  154- 
55(1963).' 

See  also  PhiUips  v.  United  States,  312 
UJB.  246,  248-51  (1941). 

That  narrow  legislative  purpose  will 
not  be  served  by  stretching  the  plain 
language  of  the  statute  to  require  a 
three-judge  court  in  this  case.  The  ap- 
plicants for  the  three-Judge  court  are 
not  the  defendants  who  seek  to  sustain 
the  Resolution,  but  plaintiffs  who  attack 
the  validity  of  the  Resolution,  and  seek 
the  Injunction.  And  the  Resolution  does 
only  one  thing — it  excludes  Mr.  Powell 
from  the  90th  Congress.  It  does  not 
create  a  broad  regulatory  scheme  which 
would  be  frustrated  and  interdicted  by 
injunctive  relief.  In  short,  the  plain- 
tiffs challenge  merely  a  "single  unique 
exercise  of  .  .  .  authority.  .  .  ."  Phillips 
V.  United  States,  id.  at  253.  They  do  not 
seek  to  "paralyze  totally  the  operation  of 
an  entire  regiilatory  scheme.  .  .  ."  Ken- 
nedy V.  Mendoza-Martinez.  supra  at  154. 
See  also  Zemel  v.  Rusk,  381  U.S.  1,  7  n.  4 
(1965). 

Thus,  it  would  be  an  unwarranted  ex- 
pansion of  section  2282  for  this  court  to 
hold  that  the  resolution  of  a  single  House 
constitutes  an  "Act  of  Congress."  This 
section  is  to  be  "narrowly  construed." 
Bailey  v.  Patterson.  369  U.S.  31, 33  (1962) . 
Like  its  companion  section,  2281  (govern- 
ing injunctive  suits  against  state  stat- 
utes), it  is  "not  ...  a  measure  of  broad 
social  policy  to  be  construed  with  great 
liberality,  but ...  an  entictment  technical 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  to  be 
applied  as  such."  PhiUips  v.  United 
States,  supra  at  251. 

The  narrow  legislative  purpose  of  the 
three-judge  district  court  requirement 
together  with  that  canon  of  strict  con- 
struction have  led  the  courts  to  hold  that 
three-Judge  courts  were  not  required  in 
sltiiatlons  similar  to  thlB  case.  In 
Jordan  v.  Hutcheson,  323  F.  2d  597  (4th 
Cir.  1963)  a  three-Judge  court  was  held 


'Section  2381,  governing  Injunctions 
against  state  statutes,  seems  to  have  bad  the 
additional  purpose  to  protect  "the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  cltlEens.  and  perhaps  more  par- 
tlcuUrly  of  the  state  officials.  .  .  ."  Sviift 
<fr  Co.  V.  Wickham.  382  VS.  Ill,  126-28  (1»68) . 


not  required  under  section  2281  in  a  suit 
to  enjoin  enforcement  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Virginia  legislature.*  Similarly,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  federal 
administrative  orders  are  not  "Acts  of 
Congress"  within  section  2282.'  Under 
section  2281  it  is  held  that,  while  a  state 
constitution  is  a  "statute," '  a  state 
law  of  local  application,^  a  mimlclpal 
ordinance  or  resolution,*  or  action  by 
the  governor "  are  not  "statutes."  Those 
holdings  all  comport  with  the  narrow 
purpose  of  sections  2281  and  2282  which 
applies  only  where  an  injunction  is 
sought  against  the  operation  of  a  statute 
of  general  application.  It  seems  plain 
under  those  cases  that  a  resolution  of  a 
single  House  of  Congress  is  not  an  "Act 
of  Congress." 

The  action  of  the  district  court  in 
Methodist  Federation  v.  Eastland,  141 
P.  Supp.  729.  731,  736  (DJD.C.  1956) ,  con- 
vening a  three-Judge  court  to  consider 
the  constitutionality  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  is  not  controlling 
here.  This  case  is  not  even  cited  by  the 
plaintiffs,  nor  was  the  three- Judge  court 
issue  discussed  by  the  majority  of  the 
district  court.  We  respectfully  submit 
that,  for  all  the  resisons  outlined  above, 
a  three-judge  court  was  improperly  con- 
vened in  the  Methodist  case.'"  Further- 
more, even  if  a  concurrent  resolution 
were  held  to  be  an  "Act  of  Congress,"  the 
resolution  of  a  single  house  falls  In  a 
quite  different  category.  Resolutions  of 
a  single  house,  such  as  the  Resolution 
here,  generally  relate  to  the  housekeep- 
ing, organization  and  internal  business 
of  that  house.    In  adopting  a  concurrent 


'  See  also  Domlyrotoski  v.  Burbank,  138  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  190.  368  F.  2d  821  (1966).  cert, 
granted.  386  UjS.  812  (no  three-Judge  court 
In  suit  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  resolution 
of  subcommittee  of  United  States  Senate). 

There  are  decisions  convening  a  three- 
judge  court  In  cases  seeking  to  enjoin  hear- 
ings by  the  Hoxise  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged 
unconstitutionality  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House.  See,  e.g.,  Stamler  v.  Willis, 
371  P.  ad  413  (7th  Clr.  1966) ;  Kreba  v.  Ash- 
brook,  Civil  No.  2167-66  (D.D.C.  August  15, 
1966).  These  cases  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able because  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  enacted  as  a  part  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  ch.  763. 
60  Stat.  812.  S28  ( 1946) .  Thus,  In  those  cases 
plaintiffs.  In  seeking  to  enjoin  the  House 
Rule,  were  seeking  to  enjoin  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

In  Bond  V.  Floyd,  261  P.  Supp.  833.  886  (NX). 
Oa.  1966),  rew'd  on  other  grounds.  386  U.S. 
116  (1966).  a  three- judge  court  was  properly 
convened  under  section  2281  because  plain- 
tiffs sought  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a 
state  cozistltutlonal  provision  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  it  was  unconstitutionally  vague. 
See  American  Federation  of  labor  v.  Watson, 
327  UB.  582  (1946). 

» William  Jameson  A  Co.  v.  ilorgenthau. 
307  U  A  171  (1939). 

•  American  Federation  of  Labor  v.  Watson, 
supra  n,t  691. 

■'KX  Parte   WiUiams,  277  U.S.  267    (1928). 

•  Sx  Parte  Collins,  277  U.S.  666  (1928) . 

•  PhiUips  V.  United  States,  supra. 

>*  A  joint  resolution  of  general  application, 
which  unlike  a  concurrent  resolution  Is 
signed  by  the  President,  should  probably  be 
regarded  as  an  "Act  of  Congress."  Cf. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  v.  Cer- 
tain Carriers,  VS.    App  D.C. .  831  F.  2d 

1020,  oert.  deniad,  ZTt  U.8.  018  (1964). 


resolution,  the  House  and  Senate  acting 
together  are  the  Congress.  Where  such 
a  concurrent  resolution  has  an  effect 
outside  the  Congress,  it  is  close''  to  being 
an  "Act  of  Congress"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  three- Judge  court  statute  than 
any  resolution  of  a  single  house.*^ 

Point  II 

A  single  judge  may  dismiss  for  the 
Jurisdictional  defects  involved  here. 

E^'en  if  the  Resolution  were  deemed  an 
"Act  of  Congress"  within  section  2282, 
a  single  Judge  would  be  authorized  to  de- 
termine the  Jurisdictional  questions  pre- 
sented by  defendants'  pending  motion 
to  dismiss.  If  the  court  grants  that  mo- 
tion to  dismiss,  there  will  of  course  be  no 
occasion  for  convening  a  three- Judge 
court. 

Defendants  have  moved  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  on  grounds  of  immunity  from 
suit,  political  question,  separation  of 
powers  and  lack  of  federal  question  ju- 
risdiction. The  language,  the  legislative 
history,  and  the  purpose  of  section  2282 
all  indicate  that  Jurisdictional  issues  of 
this  sort  may  properly  be  decided  by  a 
single  district  Judige  without  convening 
a  three-Judge  court.  The  language  of 
section  2282  provides  only  that  an  in- 
junction "restraining  the  enforce- 
ment ...  of  any  Act  of  Congress  for  re- 
pugnance to  the  Constitution  .  .  .  shall 
not  be  granted"  except  by  a  three-Judge 
district  court.  The  legislative  history 
similarly  indicates  that  the  concern  was 
only  that  a  shigle  Judge  might  interdict 
a  statutory  scheme  by  issuing  an  Injimc- 
tion.  The  purpese  of  the  statute  there- 
fore was  to  protect  the  United  States, 
not  plaintiffs." 

While  that  principle  has  not  been  ex- 
tended to  permit  a  single  Judge  to  dis- 
miss a  complaint  on  its  merits,  see,  e.g., 
Idlewild  Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Ep- 
stein, 370  U.S.  713  ( 1962) ,  it  Is  clear  that 
a  single  Judge  must  in  the  first  instance 
determine  whether  the  suit  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  three-Judge  court.  For 
example,  he  must  determine  whether  the 
case  presents  a  substantial  federal  con- 
stitutional question.  See,  e.g..  Turner  v. 
Memphis,  369  U.S.  350  (1962)  ;  Bailey  v. 
Patterson,  369  U.S.  31  (1962) ;  Ex  Parte 
Poresky.  290  U.S.  30  (1933) .  It  is  equally 
clear  that  where  other  aspects  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  are  chal- 
lenged, those  issues  may  properly  be  re- 
solved by  a  single  district  judge." 


"Furthermore,  concurrent  resolutions,  by 
Act  of  Congress,  may  often  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  a  statute  or  other  action.  Con- 
current resolutions  are  thus  often  given  the 
effect  of  law,  while  a  single  bouse  is  only 
rarely  given  power  to  suspend  the  operations 
of  a  statute  by  a  simple  resolution.  See  gen- 
erally, Oinnane,  The  Control  of  Federal  Ad- 
ministration by  Congressional  Resolutiont 
and  Committees,  66  Harv.  L.  Rev.  668  (1963). 

"See  Note.  The  Three-Judge  DUtHct 
Court  •  Scope  and  Procedure  under  Section 
228 J,  77  Harv.  h.  Rev.  299.  306-10  (1963). 

"This  reading  of  the  statute  Is  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  1942  amendment  to  section 
2284.  ch.  210.  66  SUt.  196  (1942),  which 
merely  provides  that : 

"In  any  action  or  proceeding  required  by 
Act  of  Congress  to  be  beard  by  [three 
judges).  .  .  . 

"(6)  ...  a  single  Judge  shall  not  .  .  .  dis- 
miss the  action,  or  enter  a  ■\munAry  or  final 
Judgment." 


AjyrU  10,  1967 
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PlalntifTs  may  rely  on  statements  in 
Idlewild  {supra,  p.  8;  plaintiffs'  memo- 
randum, p.  1)  to  argue  that  a  single 
Judge  cannot  dismiss  an  action  for  want 
of  Jurisdiction  where  the  requirements 
for  a  three-Judge  court  are  otherwise 
satisfied.  However,  neither  the  lan- 
guage nor  holding  of  IdleuAld  supports 
that  argument.'*  Furthermore,  plaintiffs 
fail  to  cite  the  numerous  cases  holding 
that  a  single  Judge  may  dismiss  for  want 
of  Jurisdiction.  Those  cases  hold  that 
a  single  Judge  may  dismiss  a  complaint 
for  want  of  jurisdiction  on  such  varied 
grounds  as  lack  of  jurisdiction  amount, 
Jacobs  V.  Tawcs,  250  F.  2d  811  (4th  C:ir. 
1957) ;  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  another 
court.  Eastern  States  Petroleum  Corp.  v. 
Rogers,  108  U.S.  App.  D.C.  63,  280  F.  2d 
611  (1960),  cert,  denied.  364  U.S.  891;" 
Seatrain  Lines  Inc.  v.  United  States.  233 
F.  Supp.  40  (D.N.J.  1964) ;  or  lack  of  an 
Indispensable  party,  Osage  Indians  v. 
Ickes.  45  F.  Supp.  179  (D.D.C.  1942), 
aU'd.  77  U.S.  App.  D.C.  114,  133  P.  2d  47 
(1943),  cert,  denied.  319  U.S.  750.  See 
also  Eastern  States  Petroleum  Corp.  v. 
Rogers.  105  U.S.  App.  D.C.  219,  265  F.  2d 
593  (Prettyman,  C.J.) ,  appeal  denied,  361 
U.S.  7,  mandamiLs  denied  sub  nom. 
Eastern  States  Petroleum  Corp.  v.  Pretty- 
man,  361  U.S.  805  (1959). 

A  recent  decision  in  this  Circuit 
squarely  reafllrms  the  power  of  a  single 
Judge  to  dismiss  for  jurisdictional  de- 
fects similar  to  those  here.  In  Lion 
Manufacturing  Corp.  v.  Kennedy.  122 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  391,  330  F.  2d  833  (1964), 
the  court  held  that  the  plaintiff's  claim 
did  not  present  a  justiciable  case  or  con- 
troversy within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
district  court.  The  court  of  appeals  con- 
cluded : 

"There  remains  only  the  question  of 
whether  it  was  proper  for  a  single  judge 
to  dismiss  the  complaint  without  con- 
vening a  three-Judge  court.  This  inquiry 
needs  to  be  made  because  28  U.S.C.  §  2284 
does  In  terms  place  certain  limitations 
upon  a  single  Judge,  including  the  dis- 
missal of  complaints.  However,  as  this 
court  has  recognized.  Section  2284  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  manner  in  which  a  three- 
judge  court  must  function  once  it  has 
been  convened.  It  assumes  JurlsdlcUon 
in  the  District  Court  over  the  contro- 
versy, and  its  provisions  come  into  play 
only  when  that  Jurisdiction  exists.  It 
remains  for  the  judge  who  is  asked  to 
convene  a  three-judge  court  to  determine 


II  the  district  court  does  not  have  Jtirls- 
diction.  the  action  is  not  "required  to  be 
heard  by  three  judges."  See  Lion  Manufac- 
turing Corp.  V.  Kennedy,  122  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
391.  330  F.  2d  833  (1964).  Indeed,  the 
Bailey  and  Turner  cases  (dted  at  p.  8)  hold 
that  the  1942  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
duty  of  the  single  judge  to  determine 
whether  a  three-Judge  court  is  required. 

>*  In  Idlewild  the  court  held  that  a  single 
judge  did  not  have  power  to  abstain  pend- 
ing a  decision  by  a  state  court,  and  the 
language  of  the  case  specifically  permits  In- 
quiry into  the  question  "whether  the  com- 
plaint at  least  formally  alleges  a  basis  for 
equitable  relief,  and  whether  the  case  pre- 
sented otherwise  comes  within  the  requlre- 
menu  of  the  three-judge  statute."  370  VS. 
at  716. 

^Accord,  McReynolds  v.  CrUtenberry,  233 
F.  S»^)p.  143  (SJ3JT.T.  1964).  oert.  denied  be- 
fore judgment,  879  UJ3.  972  (1966). 


whether  jurisdiction  exists  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court;  and,  if  he  properly  concludes 
there  is  no  jurisdiction,  his  power  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint,  as  well  as  to  deny 
the  motion  to  convene  a  three-judge  tri- 
bunal, is  in  no  way  circumscribed  by 
Section  2284."  330  P.2d  at  840-41  (foot- 
notes omitted  and  emphasis  added). 

Even  more  closely  in  point  is  the  recent 
decision  in  Hobson  v.  Tobriner,  255  F. 
Supp.  295  (DJD.C.  1966),  mandamus  de- 
nied sub  nom.    Hobson  v.  Gasch,  

U.S.  App.  D.C. , P.2d  —  (1966) , 

cert,  denied,  35  U.Si.W.  3282  (1967).  In 
that  case.  Judge  Oasch  held  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  convene  a  three-Judge 
court  to  hear  a  suit  brought  to  enjoin 
enforcement  of  the  statutory  provisions 
creating  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
First,  he  held  that  certain  of  the  claims 
were  without  merit  and  therefore  raised 
insubstantial  constitutioncd  questions. 
However,  Judge  Qasch  went  on  to  hold 
(p.  300)  "that  the  complaint  as  a  whole 
seeks  a  political  remedy  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Court  to  grant"  because  it 
in  effect  seeks  home  rule  which  is  "a 
political  question  confided  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  Congress.  .  .  ."  In  addition, 
he  determined  that  the  complaint  sought 
to  enjoin  performance  of  "executive 
duties  of  the  President."  He  thereupon 
dismissed  the  complaint."  Hobson  v. 
Tobriner  was  followed  by  Judge  Jones  in 
Carliner  v.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Civ. 
No.  2981-66  (D.D.C.  March  20.  1967), 
where  a  three-Judge  court  was  similarly 
denied. 

Thus,  in  Lion  and  Hobson,  the  courts 
determined  that  Jurisdictional  Issues 
such  as  want  of  case  or  controversy,  po- 
litical question  and  separation  of  powers 
could  be  dealt  with  by  a  single  judge. 
The  similar  issues  in  this  case  are  also 
appropriate  for  decision  by  a  single 
Judge,  and  Justify  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint. A  three- judge  court  is  not 
necessary. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  ap- 
plication for  the  convening  of  a  three- 
judge  court  should  be  denied.  March  31, 
1967. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Bruce  Bromley,  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10005. 

Lloyd  N.  Cutler.  Louis  F.  Oberdorfer, 
Max  O.  Truitt,  Jr..  Timotlv  B.  Dyk, 
James  S.  Campbell,  Wilmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering,  900  17th  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006,  Of  Counsel. 

John  R.  Hupper,  Thomas  D.  Barr,  Vic- 
tor M.  Earle.  m,  Jay  E.  Gerber,  Cravath, 
Swaine  St  Moore,  1  Chase  Manhattan 


"  See  also  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran,  122 
VS.  App.  D.C.  387.  354  F.2d  619  (1966),  rec- 
ognizing that,  inter  alia,  a  complaint  may 
be  dismissed  because  "Injunctive  relief"  is 
not  necessary  or  because  there  Is  no  "case 
or  controversy."  Compare  Stamler  v.  Willis, 
371  F.2d  413  (7th  Clr.  1966) .  where  the  court 
required  a  three-Judge  court  on  the  seem- 
ingly erroneous  theory  that  a  separation  of 
powers  issue  Involved  the  "merits,"  but 
nevertheless  recognised  that   (p.  414nJ), 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  single  district 
Judge,  where  a  three-Judge  court  Is  re- 
quested, may  consider  the  question  of  his 
own  Jurisdiction,  in  an  appropriate  case. 
B.g.,  Lion  Mfg.  Corp.  v.  Kennedy.  .  .  ." 


Plaza,  New  York.  New  York  10005,  Of 

Counsel. 
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DEFENDANTS'  MEMORANDUM  OP 
POINTS  AND  AUTHORITIES  IN 
SUPPORT  OP  DEFENDANTS'  MO- 
TION TO  DISMISS  AND  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  PLAINTIPPS'  MOTION 
FOR  PRELIMINARY  INJUNCTION 
DATED  MARCH  31.  1967 

[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia] 
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Point  I— This  Court  Lacks  Power  to 
Adjudicate  This  Matter. 

A.  This  Court  Is  Barred  by  Article  I, 
Section  6  of  the  Constitution  from  <3ues- 
tlonlng  the  Defendant  Members  as  to  the 
Propriety  of  the  Action  Taken  in  Adopt- 
ing HM.  Res.  278  and  Excluding  Mr. 
Powell. 

B.  The  Subject  Matter  of  this  Con- 
troversy Is  a  Political  Question  Specifi- 
cally Entrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  a 
Coordinate  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Does  Not  Satisfy  the  Cri- 
teria for  a  Justiciable  Controversy. 

(1)  The  Constitution  Clearly  Commits 
Resolution  of  this  Controversy  to  the 
House. 

(a)  The  commitment  of  the  issue  to 
the  House  is  textually  compelling. 

(b)  The  Hotise  properly  interpreted 
the  scope  of  the  power  committed  to  it  by 
the  Constitution. 

(c)  The  House  action  is  also  justified 
under  the  expulsion  power  committed 
to  it. 

(2)  Additional  Political  Question  Con' 
siderations  Are  Also  Present. 

C.  Even  If  Congress  Could  Do  So,  It 
Has  Not  (Conferred  Jurisdiction  On  the 
Courts  To  Consider  this  Case. 

Point  n — This  Court  Lacks  Power  to 
Grant  Plaintiffs  Any  of  the  Relief  Re- 
quested Against  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

A.  The  Injunctive  Relief  Requested 
Against  the  House  and  Its  Members  Is 
Barred  by  the  Doctrine  of  the  Separation 
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of  Powers  e^nd  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause. 

B.  The  Relief  Requested  In  the  Nature 
of  Mandamus  Is  Not  Available. 

C.  The  Declaratory  Relief  Requested  Is 
Barred  by  the  Same  Principles. 

Point  m — This  Court  Also  Lacks  Power 
to  Grant  Any  of  the  Relief  Requested 
Against  Any  of  the  Non-Member  De- 
fendant Agents  of  the  House,  Requiring 
Them  to  Perform  Alleged  Official  Duties 
in  a  Manner  Contrary  to  an  Adopted 
Resolution  of  the  House. 

A.  The  Principles  That  Bar  Injunctive 
Relief  Against  Members  of  Congress  Are 
Equally  Applicable  to  the  Agents  of 
Congress. 

B.  28  UJS.C.  §  1361  Does  Not  Authorize 
the  Court  To  Compel  an  Agent  of  the 
House  To  Perform  his  OfQclal  Duties. 

Point  IV— In  Any  Event.  Plaintiffs 
Have  Totally  P'alled  to  Demonstrate  a 
Sufficiently  Strong  Probability  of  Pre- 
vailing Either  as  to  Jurisdiction  or  on  the 
Merits  to  Justify  the  Grant  of  a  Pre- 
liminary Injunction. 

A.  Plaintiffs  Have  Palled  To  Make  a 
Clear  Showing  of  Probable  Success  on 
the  Merits. 

(1)  HJi.  Res.  278  is  not  a  Ml  of  at- 
tainder. 

(2)  HJi.  Res.  278  is  not  an  ex  post 
facto  law. 

(3)  HJi.  Res.  278  does  not  constitute 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  under  the 
eighth  amendment. 

(4)  HJi.  Res.  278  does  not  violate  the 
ninth  amendment. 

(5)  HJi.  Res.  278  does  not  violate  the 
tenth  amendment. 

(6)  HJi.  Res.  278  does  not  violate  the 
thirteenth,  fifteenth  or  nineteenth 
amendments. 

(7)  HJi.  Res.  278  does  not  violate  sub- 
stantive due  process  (fifth  amendment) . 

(8)  The  adoption  of  HJi.  Res.  278  did 
not  violate  procedural  due  process  or  the 
$ixth  amendment. 

B.  Plaintiffs  Have  Palled  To  Satisfy 
Other  Essential  Requirements  for  a  Pre- 
liminary Injunction. 

Conclusion. 
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preliminary  statement 

This  is  an  action  for  declaratory  and 
Injunctive  relief  and  relief  in  the  nature 
of  mandamus  brought  on  March  8,  1967, 
by  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr..  and  thir- 
teen electors  of  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  against  certain 
Members  and  Officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  gravamen  of  the 
complaint  is  that  House  Resolution  278 
of  March  1,  1967  (H.R.  Res.  278),  im- 
properly excluded  Mr.  Powell  from  mem- 
bership in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  violation  of  plaintiff's  constitutional 
rights.  Basically  plaintiffs  seek  an  or- 
der from  this  court  compelling  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  in  favor  of  seat- 
ing Mr.  Powell. 

In  addition  to  opposing  plaintiffs'  right 
to  any  interim  or  p>ermanent  Injunctive 
relief,  defendants  have  moved  to  dismiss 
the  action  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  gener- 
allj  and  In  particular  on  the  grounds 
that:  (a)  under  article  I,  section  6  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  not  be  questioned  for  adopting  said 
Resolution  or  for  any  other  action  in 
connection  with  the  refusal  to  seat  Mr. 
Powell;  (b)  plaintiffs'  claims  raise  a  po- 
litical question  and  thus  do  not  present 
a  Justiciable  controversy;  (c)  Congress 
has  not  conferred  any  jurisdiction  on 
the  court  to  consider  this  subject  matter; 
and  (d)  the  court  does  not  have  the 
power  to  grant  any  of  the  relief  sought 
by  plaintiffs. 

THE  PARTtCS 

Mr.  Powell  sues  in  his  capacity  as  "the 
duly  elected  Representative  to  the  90th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York"  (complaint,  para.  3) .  Mr. 
Powell  and  the  thirteen  additional  plain- 
tiffs also  sue  as  "non-white  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  duly  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
the  state  of  New  York  .  .  .  [who]  upon 
information  and  belief  voted  at  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1966  for  plaintiff.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  Jr."  (complaint,  para. 
2a) .  In  addition  to  suing  on  their  own 
behalf,  plaintiffs  punport  to  sue  "on  be- 
half of  all  other  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated pursuant  to  Rule  23(a) "  (complaint, 
para.  2a).  The  class  on  whose  behalf 
plaintiffs  claim  to  sue  Is  presumably  a 


cUtss  defined  as  all  non-white  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  duly  qualified 
electors  of  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  who  voted  in  the 
general  election  of  1966  for  Mr.  Powell. 
The  female  plaintiffs  may  also  intend  to 
sue  on  behalf  of  an  additional  class  com- 
prised of  all  "qualified  female  electors 
in  the  18th  Congressional  District"  (com- 
plaint, para.  12d) .  Some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  prerequisites  for  a  class  action  are 
alleged.' 

Defendant  McCormack  is  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
90th  Congress  of  the  United  States.  De- 
fendants Albert,  Ford.  Celler,  Moore  and 
CTurtis  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Speaker  McCormack  and 
those  other  five  Members  are  sued  indi- 
vidually and,  purportedly,  "as  represent- 
atives of  a  class  of  citizens  who  are  pres- 
ently serving  in  the  90th  Congress  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives" (complaint,  para.  4c) .  Speaker 
McCk>rmack  is  also  sued  as  Speaker  of 
the  House.  None  of  the  Rule  23  pre- 
requisites to  a  class  action  Is  alleged  with 
respect  to  the  asserted  class  of  defend- 
ants.'   (Complaint,  para.  4  a-c.) 

Defendants  Jennings.  Johnson  and 
Miller  are  respectively  the  Clerk,  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  and  the  Doorkeeper  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  They  are 
sued  both  Individually  and  in  their  re- 
spective capacities  as  agents  of  the 
House  (complaint,  para.  4  d-f ) . 

plaintiffs'  claims 
Plaintiffs'  claims  have  their  genesis  In 
H.R.  Res.  278,  which  the  House  adopted 
on  March  1,  1967,  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  307  to  116.  (Congressional 
Record,  p.  5037,  March  1.  1967).  The 
preamble  to  H.R.  Res.  278.  which  was 
adopted  on  the  same  date  by  a  voice  vote 
(id.  at  p.  5037),  recited  in  part  that  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  has  con- 
cluded: (1)  that  Mr.  Powell  possesses  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  age.  citizenship 
and  Inhabitancy  and  holds  a  New  York 
Certificate  of  Election;  (2)  that  he  has 
Ignored  the  authority  of  the  New  York 
courts  and  on  several  occasions  has  been 
adjudicated  in  contempt  thereof,  thereby 
reflecting  discredit  upon  the  House;  (3) 
that  he  has  improperly  maintained  a 
person  on  his  clerk-hire  payroll;  (4)  that 
as  Chsdrman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  he  permitted  and  par- 
ticipated in  improp>er  expenditures  of 
government  fimds  for  private  purposes; 
and  (5)  that  his  ref'osal  to  cooperate 
with  two  committees  of  the  House  in  their 


1  If  thlB  action  were  to  proceed  beyond  our 
motion  to  dismiss,  the  court  would  encounter 
serlcxis  problems  under  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  23(a)- 
(c)  m  determining  whether  this  Is  a  proper 
class  action  and  how  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered. tTnder  the  view  we  take  of  this  case, 
however,  this  problem  may  be  safely  passed. 

'  As  to  the  propriety  of  the  alleged  class  of 
defendants,  we  have  even  more  serloris 
doubts.  If  we  are  cc»Tect  that  the  central 
problem  here  relates  to  the  voting  power  of 
each  Member  of  the  House,  we  believe  th&t 
no  Member  of  the  House  can  adequately  rep- 
resent any  other  Member.  Each  Member^ 
vote  Is  his  alone  to  cast  and  to  defend.  In 
our  view,  therefore,  each  Member  of  the 
House  Is  an  indispensable  party  to  this  action 
under  Fed.  R.  Cly.  P.  19(a).  Again,  how- 
ever, we  believe  that  thU  Issue  may  be  passed 
for  the  present. 
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lawful  Inquiries  was  contemptuoiis  and 
conduct  unworthy  of  a  Member  (com- 
plaint, para.  8),  HJi.  Res.  278.  there- 
fore, 

"Resolved.  That  said  Adam  Clasrton 
Powell,  Member-Elect  from  the  18th  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York,  be  and 
the  same  hereby  Is  excluded  from  mem- 
bership in  the  90th  Congress  and  that 
the  Speaker  shall  notify  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  existing 
vacancy."     (Complaint,  para.  8.)  ' 

Very  significantly,  plaintiffs'  complaint 
docs  not  challenge  In  any  way  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  of  the  findings  contained 
in  the  five  numbered  paragraphs  of  the 
preamble  to  H.R.  Res.  278.  Plaintiffs 
instead  contend  that  the  very  adoption 
of  HM.  Res.  278  and  the  acts  taken  by 
the  named  defendants  pursuant  thereto 
violate  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  deprive  plaintiffs  of  various  rights 
gxiaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

In  a  matter  of  this  complexity  and 
fimdamental  constitutional  significance, 
and  where  plaintiffs  have  obviously,  and 
properly,  sought  to  raise  every  conceiva- 
ble issue  that  might  under  any  analysis 
be  brought  forward,  it  seems  desirable 
carefully  to  delineate  the  nature  of,  and 
the  alleged  basis  for.  the  many  claims 
made  by  plaintiffs. 

Plaintiffs  claim  on  their  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  class  they  purport 
to  represent  that  HJI.  Res.  278  is  in  vio- 
lation of  article  I,  section  2,  clause  2,  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  which 
provides: 

"No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven 
Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  In- 
habitant of  that  State  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen." 

Plaintiffs  tillege  that  the  three  require- 
ments enumerated  in  that  section  are 
"the  sole  and  only  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;"  that 
those  qualifications  cannot  be  altered, 
modified,  expanded  or  changed  by  the 
Congress;  and  that  the  House  found  Mr. 
Powell  to  possess  those  qualifications, 
"but  nonetheless  voted  to  exclude  him" 
(complaint,  para.  9) . 

The  House  action  of  exclusion  is  then 
alleged  to  be  a  "gross  violation  of"  the 
provisions  of  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  that  "the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  ...  by  the  People  of  the  several 
States"  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  electors  of  the  18th  District  to  elect 
the  Representative  of  their  choice  so  long 
as  the  person  chosen  meets  all  the  qual- 
ifications prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
(complaint,  paras.  10-11). 

The  same  action  is  also  alleged,  as  to 
all  non- white  electors  of  the  18th  Dis- 


*Tbe  resolution  appointing  the  Select 
Committee  (HJl.  Res.  l.  90th  Cong.,  ist  Seas. 
(1067) )  la  attached  to  the  complaint  as  Ex- 
hibit A  (complaint,  para.  6a).  The  full  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  (HJl.  Rep.  No. 
37,  90th  Cong.,  irt  Seas.  (1967) )  la  attached 
to  the  complaint  as  Exlilblt  B  (complaint, 
para.  6c) .  The  proceedings  of  the  House  on 
March  1.  1967.  which  contain  the  debates  and 
action  on  HJt.  Rea.  278,  are  attached  to  the 
complaint  as  Exhibit  C  (complaint,  para.  8) . 


trlct,  to  violate  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment, which  prohibits  slavery  in  the 
United  States  (complaint,  para.  12a). 

The  same  action  Is  also  alleged,  as  to 
all  non-white  electors  of  the  18th  Dis- 
trict, to  be  a  deprivation  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  due  process  of 
law  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment 
(complaint,  para.  12b) . 

The  same  action  Is  also  alleged,  as  to 
all  non-white  electors  of  the  18th  Dis- 
trict, to  be  a  denial  of  their  rights  under 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  which  provides 
that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  race  (complaint,  para.  12c). 

Finally,  the  same  action  is  also  al- 
leged, as  to  the  five  female  plaintiffs,  to 
have  deprived  them  and  all  other  quali- 
fied female  electors  of  the  18th  District 
of  rights  guaranteed  under  the  nine- 
teenth amendment,  which  provides  that 
the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex  (complaint, 
para.  12d). 

It  Is  again  very  significant  that,  not- 
withstanding the  aforementioned  con- 
cluslonal  allegations  that  Mr.  Powell's 
exclusion  deprived  non-white  and  female 
electors  of  the  18th  District  of  their  vot- 
ing rights  under  the  fifth,  thirteenth, 
fifteenth  and  nineteenth  amendments, 
the  complaint  does  not  set  forth  any 
facts  whatsoever  suggesting  In  the  slight- 
est iMirtlcular  that  Mr.  Powell  was  ex- 
cluded because  of  considerations  of  race 
or  sex.  In  contrast,  the  preamble  to 
H.R.  Res.  278,  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  (all  Incorporated  into  the 
complaint),  affirmatively  establish  that 
the  exclusion  was  based  upon  findings  of 
improper  and  unlawful  actions  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Powell.  There  are  no  facts 
alleged  before  this  court  that  would  sup- 
port any  conclusion  that  the  House  ex- 
cluded Mr.  Powell  for  any  reason  other 
than  those  set  forth  in  H.R.  Res.  278. 

Certain  claims  are  also  asserted  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Powell  only.  It  is  first  al- 
leged that  HJl.  Res.  278  constitutes  a  bill 
of  attainder  and  an  ex  post  facto  law  in 
violation  of  article  I,  section  9  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  no  bill 
of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  laws  shall  be 
passed.  This  violation  of  section  9  Is 
said  to  result  from  the  fact  that  "punish- 
ment" was  Imposed  on  Mr.  Powell  "by 
legislative  act"  (emphasis  added)  which 
"created  and  imposed  punitive  standards 
retroactively"  (complaint,  para.  13). 

It  is  also  alleged  that  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Powell,  HJl.  Res.  278  amounts  to 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  In  viola- 
tion of  the  eighth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  (complaint,  para.  13). 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Powell,  It 
Is  said  that  the  hearings  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  and  the  resolution  and 
the  debate  thereon  were  proceedings 
which  did  not  accord  him  "Uie  elemen- 
tal rights  of  due  process"  In  violation 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  and 
that  "[l]n  effect,  the  whole  proceeding 
amounted  to  a  trial  for  infamous  crimes 
without  presentment  or  indictment  by  a 
Orand  Jury"  (complaint,  para.  14). 
That  charge  Is  completely  rebutted  by 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  and 
the  subsequent  debates  thereon  (all  an- 
nexed to  the  complaint),  which  Indli- 


putedly  establish  that  Mr.  Powell  was 
accorded  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

Next,  plaintiffs  turn  to  allegations  re- 
garding the  msmner  In  which  certain 
specific  defendants.  Including  non-mem- 
bers of  the  House,  have  allegedly  violated 
the  Constitution.  Those  alleged  viola- 
tions are  presumably  claimed  to  be 
wrongs  as  to  all  plaintiffs. 

As  to  Speaker  McCormack,  It  is  alleged 
that  he  has  violated  the  fifth  amendment 
in  declaring  the  seat  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  vacant,  in  notifying 
the  Governor  of  New  York  of  that  va- 
cancy, and  "in  causing  the  City  of  New 
York  to  undergo  the  expense  of  $100,- 
000.00  to  hold  a  special  election."  This 
follows,  it  is  said,  because  under  the 
Constitution  a  vacancy  may  occur  only 
by  withdrawal,  resignation,  expulsion  or 
Impeachment  (complaint,  para.  15). 
Presumably,  the  Speaker  allegedly  com- 
mitted those  wrongs  in  his  capacity  as 
Speaker,  and  not  Individually. 

It  Is  further  alleged  that  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack has  refused  and  threatens  to 
continue  to  refuse  to  administer  the  oath 
to  Mr.  Powell  "under  color  and  authority 
of  his  office  and  the  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitullonal  actions"  of  the  House  in 
adopting  H.R.  Res.  Nos.  1  and  278  (com- 
plaint, para.  16).  This  contention  is 
apparently  designed  to  raise  an  issue  un- 
der 42  UJ3.C.  §  1971.  entitling  all  citizens 
to  vote  without  distinction  of  race,  al- 
though it  is  obvious  that  It  does  not  do 
so.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Speaker 
is  alleged  to  have  committed  those 
wrongs  in  his  capacity  as  Speaker  or  In 
his  Individual  capacity. 

It  Is  flnsilly  alleged  that  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack threatens  to  exclude  Mr.  Powell 
from  occupying  his  office  in  the  House 
Office  Building  and  to  deprive  him  of  the 
emoluments  and  privileges  of  office  "in 
clear  violation  of  his  authority  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  itself"  under 
article  I,  sections  1,  2  and  5  and  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  (com- 
plaint, para.  17).  Those  wrongs  are 
apparently  claimed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Speaker  individually. 

Certain  charges  are  also  mado  against 
the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and 
the  Doorkeeper,  who  as  Officers  of  the 
House  have  Implemented  H.R.  Res.  278. 
These  Officers  are  alleged  to  have  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  to  be  acting  "under 
color  of  the  authority  and  mandate  of 
House  Resolution  No.  278"  by  respec- 
tively refusing  to  perform  services  and 
duties  for  Mr.  Powell,  refusing  to  pay  Mr. 
Powell's  salary  and  refusing  to  admit 
Mr.  Powell  to  the  hall  of  the  House  as  the 
duly  elected  representative  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District  (complaint,  para 
18a-c). 

In  a  final  catch-all  paragraph,  plain- 
tiffs allege  that  H.R.  Res.  278  is  imcon- 
stltutional  on  its  face  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  violations  previously  alleged 
it  violates  article  I.  sections  1  and  5  gen- 
erally and  the  ninth  and  tenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  i.e.,  the  enu- 
meration and  reservation  amendments 
(complaint,  para.  19). 

RSLIEr   REQtTXSTED 

Plaintiffs  seek  broad  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief  from  this  court.    First, 
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they  seek  a  declaratory  Judgment  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  SS  2201-02  determin- 
ing that  by  refusing  to  seat  Mr.  Powell, 
defendants  and  all  persons  "acting  In 
concert  with  them  or  participating  with 
them"  are  violating  the  Constitution  In 
gU  the  ways  enumerated  in  the  com- 
plaint (complaint,  para.  20) .  This  om- 
nibus designation  as  to  "all  persons"  Is 
undoubtedly  Intended  to  Include  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

Plaintiffs  go  on  to  allege  that  this 
court  must  restrain  enforcement  of  HJl. 
Res.  278  and  all  acts  taken  thereunder 
In  order  to  prevent  plaintiffs  from  suf- 
fering serious,  Immediate  and  Irrepara- 
ble harm.  Mr.  Powell  will  suffer  such 
harm  by  being  deprived  of  "rights,  privi- 
leges and  emoluments  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled ...  as  a  Representative."  and 
all  plaintiffs  and  other  electors  of  the 
18th  Congressional  District  "will  be  de- 
prived of  their  fimdamental  right  to  be 
represented  ...  by  their  duly  chosen 
Representative"  (complaint,  para.  21). 

In  specific  implementation  of  their 
general  requests,  plaintiffs  In  their 
prayer  seek  several  different  categories 
of  relief. 

First,  plaintiffs  seek  the  convening  of  a 
statutory  three- Judge  court  pursuant  to 
28U.S.C.  f§  2282,  2284.' 

Second,  plaintiffs  seek  a  declaratory 
Judgment  determining  that  the  exclusion 
of  Mr.  Powell  is  unconstitutional  and 
that  H.R.  Res.  278  Is  unconstitutional 
both  on  Its  face  and  as  applied. 

Third,  plaintiffs  seek  permanent  In- 
junctive relief,  in  effect:  (1)  restraining 
the  defendants  and  "all  other  persons  in 
active  concert  or  participation  with  them 
from  enforcing,  operating  under  or  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  executing  House 
Resolution  278" — a  prayer  which  clearly 
contemplates  an  injunction  ninning 
against  each  Member  of  the  House;  (2) 
compelling  Speaker  McCormack  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  to  Mr.  Powell  and  com- 
pelling the  CHerk,  the  8ergeant-at-Anns 
and  the  Doorkeeper  to  jjerform  services 
and  duties  for  Mr.  Powell,  to  pay  him 
and  to  admit  him  to  the  House;  (3)  com- 
pelling Speaker  McCormack  and  the 
Clerk  to  gram  Mr.  Powell  the  use  of  an 
office  and  the  other  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  office;  (4)  restraining  the 
named  defendant  Members  of  the  House 
and  all  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress 
"from  taking  any  action  to  enforce  House 
Resolution  No.  278  or  any  other  action 
which  will  deny  to  plaintiff  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  Jr.  the  right  to  be  seated" 
'emphasis  added) — i.e.,  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  Members  of  the  House  from 
voting,  or  directing  them  to  vote,  in  a 
particular  way  on  matters  relating  to 
the  seating  of  Mr.  Powell  (complaint, 
pp.  12-13) . 

Fourth,  plaintiffs  seek  relief  In  the  na- 
ture of  mandamus  under  28  U.S.C.  S  1361 
ordering  and  directing  Speaker  McCor- 
mack to  administer  the  oath  and  direct- 
ing the  Clerk,  the  Doorkeeper  and  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  pay  Mr.  Powell  and 
to  accord  him  all  privileges,  rights,  and 
emoluments  which  would  be  due  him 
(complaint,  pp.  13-14). 

'As  demonstrated  In  defendants'  separate 
memorandum  on  the  point,  a  three-Judge 
court  IB  not  required  In  this  case. 


Finally,  plaintiffs  seek  Interim  relief 
in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  Injunction 
directing  Immediate  performance  of  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  acts  to  be  required  by 
the  permanent  injunction  sought  (com- 
plaint, p.  14) . 

SUMUARYOF  AROCTHZNT 

1.  This  Is  a  suit  against  the  House,  Its 
Members  and  agents  to  declare  illegal 
an  action  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  to  bar  or  compel  other  actions  within 
the  House. 

This  court  is  confronted  at  the  thresh- 
old with  the  fundamental  question 
whether  it  has  the  power  to  proceed  to 
adjudication  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
complaint.  Clearly  it  does  not,  for  rea- 
sons that  are  basic  to  the  separation  of 
powers  within  our  federal  government. 
The  court's  inquiry  must  start  and  im- 
mediately end  with  the  express  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  contained  in 
article  I,  section  6,  clause  1,  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place,  Including  a 
court,  for  what  they  may  say  or  do  as 
part  of  their  proceedings. 

Even  If  that  specific  prohibition  did 
not  exist,  this  case  would  still  not  be 
Justiciable.  To  proceed  would  Involve 
the  court  in  political  questions  which 
under  the  constitutional  plan  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  are  reserved  for  determi- 
nation by  the  legislative  branch.  The 
Constitution,  after  prescribing  certain 
minimum  qualifications  for  membership, 
empowers  each  House  to  determine, 
under  standards  and  rules  within  Its  dis- 
cretion, whether  any  particular  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  remain  as 
a  Member  of  that  House.  Thus,  it  was 
exclusively  a  matter  for  the  House  to 
investigate  and  find  that  Mr.  Powell  had 
committed  improper  and  unlawful  acts 
inconsistent  with  his  obligations  as  a 
Member,  and  to  decide  whether  he  should 
be  excluded  from  taking  his  seat. 

If  there  Is  any  Judicial  power  to  review 
such  decisions,  it  extends  only  to  deter- 
mining that  the  House  properly  inter- 
preted its  constitutional  powers  so  as  to 
exclude  Mr.  Powell  for  the  offenses  he 
was  found  to  have  committed. 

Plaintiffs'  papers  show  on  their  face 
that  Mr.  Powell  was  excluded  for  activi- 
ties unbecoming  a  Member  of  the  House, 
including  misuse  of  House  funds  and 
contempt  of  court  orders.  The  com- 
plaint does  not  allege  that  Mr.  Powell 
was  excluded  because  of  his  race,  reli- 
gion, or  political  beliefs,  statements  or 
activItJes.  There  is  no  basis  for  Judicial 
intervention  into  the  political  question 
of  how  the  House  should  Judge  the  quaU- 
ficatlons  or  behavior  of  its  Members. 

Furthermore,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  federal  courts  under  the  Constitu- 
tion extends  only  so  far  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  Acts  of  Congress. 
There  Is  no  statute  expressly  conferring 
Jurisdiction  over  this  type  of  controversy 
on  the  courts,  and  It  cannot  reasonably 
be  Inferred  that  Congress  intended  the 
general  grant  of  federal  question  juris- 
diction to  authorize  Judicial  intrusion  in- 
to a  matter  so  Intimately  Involving  its 
prerogatives  and  Internal  operations  as 
a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government. 
Indeed,  the  only  statute  permitting  suits 
to  claim  a  public  office  expressly  excludes 


the  offices  of  President,  Vice-President 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

2.  Similar  considerations  bar  the  grant 
of  any  relief  In  tills  case  against  the 
Members  of  the  House,  whether  it  be  de- 
claratory or  Injunctive  In  nature.  Any 
such  relief  would  bring  the  Judicial  and 
l^:islatlve  branches  into  the  conflict  pro- 
hibited by  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  Judicial  direction  as  to  how  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  vote  and 
act  within  the  House  would  violate  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  jjowers  and  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
debate,  and  could  not  In  any  event  be  en- 
forced. 

3.  Similar  considerations  bar  the  grant 
of  any  relief  as  against  the  non-member 
officers  of  the  House  delegated  by  the 
House  to  implement  its  mandate  within 
the  chamber.  Just  as  a  court  has  no 
power  to  direct  a  Member  to  take  or  re- 
frain from  taking  a  particular  action  In 
the  House,  it  lacks  power  by  injunction 
or  mandamus  to  direct  a  non-member 
agent  charged  by  the  Members  with  ex- 
ecuting their  will  to  take  or  refrain  from 
taking  particular  action  within  the 
House.  This  conclusion  derives  not  only 
from  common  sense  but  from  applicable 
doctrines  of  legislative  and  sovereign 
immunity. 

4.  It  follows  from  all  of  the  foregoing 
that  plaintiffs  have  not  made  out  any 
case  for  interim  relief.  Hiey  have  ut- 
terly failed  to  make  the  requisite  dem- 
onstration of  a  high  probability  of  sus- 
taining the  court's  Jurisdiction  or  of  ulti- 
mate success  on  the  merits.  They  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  that  any  of  their 
charges  of  violation  of  federal  constitu- 
tional rights  have  even  the  slightest 
merit.  Their  request  for  interim  relief 
Is  improper  for  the  further  reason  that 
to  grant  It,  i.e.,  to  direct  the  seating  of 
Mr.  Powell,  would  change  the  status  quo 
and  would  accord  plaintiffs  now  the  same 
affirmative  relief  to  which  they  claim  to 
be  entitled  only  after  a  full  trial  and  an 
ultimate  determination  In  their  favor. 

ARGinCENT 

Point  I 

This  Court  lacks  power  to  adjudicate 
this  matter. 

A.  This  Court  Is  Beured  by  Article  I, 
Section  6  of  the  Constitution  from  Ques- 
tioning the  Defendant  Members  as  to  the 
Propriety  of  the  Action  Taken  in  Adopt- 
ing H.R.  Res.  278  and  Excluding  Mr. 
Powell. 

At  the  threshold,  article  I,  section  6. 
clause  1  of  the  Constitution  expressly  for- 
bids this  court  to  proceed  with  this  case 
against  the  defendant  Members.  That 
provision,  the  so-called  "Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause,"  has  its  roots  deep  in  British 
auid  American  constitutional  history.  It 
broadly  provides  that  "For  any  Speech 
or  Debate  In  either  House,  they  Ithe 
Senators  and  Representatives]  shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  Place." 

The  reasons  for  that  provision  were 
recently  adverted  to  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Johnson,  383 
US.  169,  178-79  (1966)  (footnote 
omitted) : 

"Behind  these  simple  phrases  lies  a 
history  of  confiict  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs  dur- 
ing which  successive  monarchs  utilized 
the  criminal  and  civil  law  to  suppress 
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and  intimidate  critical  legislators.  Since 
the  Glorious  Revolution  in  Britain,  and 
throughout  United  States  history,  the 
privilege  has  been  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant protection  of  the  Independence 
and  integrity  of  the  legislature.  See,  e.g.. 
Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
5  866;  n  The  Works  of  James  Wllflon 
37-38  (Andrews  ed.  1896) .  In  the  Ameri- 
can govemment£Ll  structure  the  clause 
serves  the  additional  function  of  rein- 
forcing the  separation  of  powers  so  delib- 
erately established  by  the  Pounders.  .  .  . 
The  legislative  privilege,  protecting 
against  possible  prosecution  by  an  un- 
friendly executive  smd  conviction  by  a 
hostile  Judiciary,  is  one  manifestation  of 
the  'practical  security'  for  ensuring  the 
independence  of  the  legislature." 

The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  protects 
the  Members  from  Judicial  questioning 
not  only  as  to  "speech"  and  "debate"  as 
those  terms  are  commonly  understood, 
but  also  as  to  "things  generally  done  in 
a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers in  relation  to  the  business  before  it." 
Kittxmm  V.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  188.  204 
(1880) .  Accordingly,  with  respect  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  extends  ".  .  .to  written 
reports  presented  in  that  body  by  its 
committees,  to  resolutions  offered,  which, 
though  in  writing,  must  be  reproduced 
in  speech,  and  to  the  act  of  votinQ, 
whether  It  is  done  vocally  or  by  passing 
between  the  tellers."  Ibid  (emphasis 
added) . 

The  very  essence  of  the  plalntifTs'  com- 
plaint against  the  Members  Is  that  they 
voted  for  and  the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion. Clearly,  the  conduct  complained 
of  by  plaintiffs  in  this  case  is  within  the 
coverage  of  the  clause,  and  the  Members 
hence  may  not  be  judicially  questioned 
in  this  or  any  other  court. 

Consider  the  complaint.  In  paragraph 
6,  plaintiffs  complain  that  "the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  House  Reso- 
lution No.  1 : "  that  thereafter  the  Speaker 
appointed  a  Select  Committee ;  and  that 
that  Committee  "submitted  a  Report  to 
the  House."  In  paragraph  8.  plaintiffs 
complain  that  the  "House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  and  enacted  House  Reso- 
lution 278."  Finally,  in  paragraph  9  Is 
the  substantive  gravamen  of  the  com- 
plaint: 

"The  House  found  that  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  possessed  the  requisite  quali- 
fications for  membership  In  the  house 
.  .  .  but  nonetheless  voted  to  exclude 
him." 

Thus,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  matter 
as  to  which  plaintiffs  seek  to  call  the 
Members  into  question  here  is  "Speech  or 
Debate"  within  the  meaning  of  article  I. 
section  6,  clause  1.  That  they  cannot  do. 
and  this  court  is  without  power  to  en- 
tertain their  complaint. 

The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was  first 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Kil- 
bourn  v.  Thompson,  supra.  Kilboum 
had  refused  to  respond  to  certain  ques- 
tions and  to  produce  documents  in  re- 
sponse to  a  subpoena  duces  tecimi  Issued 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  was  Investigating 
resj  estate  transactions  of  an  organiza- 
tion with  which  he  was  associated.  Be- 
cause of  his  contumacy,  the  House  ad- 
judged htm  in  contempt  of  Itself,  and  Is- 
sued its  warrant  for  his  arrest.     That 


warrant  was  served  by  Thompson,  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  who  arrested  Kil- 
boum and.  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  In  the  warrant,  committed 
him  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail, 
where  he  remained  imtil  produced  In 
response  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Kilboum  then  sued  for  damages  for 
false  arrest,  naming  as  defendants 
the  Sergeant-at-Ai-ms.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  under  whose  hand  the  sub- 
poenas and  warrant  had  issued,  and  the 
members  of  the  special  committee.  The 
Supreme  Coui-t  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia sustained  the  defendants'  special 
pleas  to  the  complaint,  and  entered  Judg- 
ment for  the  defendants.  On  writ  of 
error  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
judgment  dismissing  the  action  as  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  Court  found  it  necessary  to  reach 
the  merits  because  of  its  conclusion,  dis- 
cussed below,  that  in  executing  the  ar- 
rest, the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause. 
The  Court  concluded  that  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  did  not  have  power  to 
adjudge  or  punish  a  recalcitrant  witness 
for  contempt.  Second,  it  held  that  the 
actions  of  the  House  under  scrutiny  were 
of  a  kind  traditionally  entrusted  to  the 
judiciary — rather  than  to  a  legislature — 
and  therefore  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
House.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  action  of  the  House  had 
been  unconstitutional.  In  the  words  of 
Justice  Miller.  "...  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  authorizing  the 
Investigation  was  In  excess  of  the  power 
conferred  on  that  body  by  the  Constitu- 
tion .  .  ."  103  VS.  at  196.  Nonetheless, 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was  held  to 
immunize  the  Members  of  the  House 
from  the  suit,  and  dismissal  of  the  action 
against  them  was  upheld. 

In  Kitbourn  v.  Thompson,  the  Court 
drew  a  clear  distinction  between  actions 
within  the  House,  such  as  the  debate  and 
passage  of  a  resolution,  and  subsequent 
actions  taken  outside  the  House  by  Mem- 
bers or  agents  of  the  House  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  as  passed.  As  noted  above, 
the  Court  held  that  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment  would  lie  against  Thomp- 
son, the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House, 
for  arresting  and  Imprisoning  Kllbourn 
pursuant  to  the  resolution.  But  the 
Court  noted  tliat  the  Speaker  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  named  as  de- 
fendants liad  not  assisted  in  the  arrest  of 
Kilboum  outside  the  House  or  his  im- 
prisonment except  by  participating  in  the 
debate  and  vote  on  tie  floor  of  the  House. 
The  Court  found  that  while  participation 
In  these  actions  within  the  House  had 
operated  to  "procure"  the  arrest  and 
would  have  created  liability  within  nor- 
mal principles  of  false  imprisonment  law, 
the  Members  were  protected  from  being 
questioned  for  their  conduct  by  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause. 

The  distinction  drawn  in  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
complaint  in  tills  case.  The  complaint, 
directed  against  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, Individually  and  as  a  class,  squarely 
questions  their  actions  within  the  House 
in  debating,  passing  and  abiding  by  H.R. 
Res.  278,  and  asks  relief  against  them  for 
those  very  actions.  As  such,  the  com- 
plaint must  fall  under  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause. 


The  continuing  vitality  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  was  recently  empha- 
sized by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  United 
States  V.  Johnson,  supra,  it  was  held  that 
a  court  could  not,  consonant  with  tlie 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  exercise  Juris- 
diction over  an  Indictment  which 
charged  that  a  Congressman  had  con- 
spired to  defraud  the  United  States  by, 
among  other  tilings,  making  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  which  he  was 
l>aid  by  private  persons  interested  in  dis- 
tributing copies  of  the  speech.  The  con- 
spiracy conviction  depended  upon  a 
showing  that  the  speech  in  question  was 
made  only  to  serve  the  private  interests 
and  was  not  made  hi  good  faith. 

The  Court  started  with  the  proposition 
that 

"However  reprehensible  such  conduct 
may  be,  we  believe  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  extends  at  least  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  made  the  basis  of  a 
criminal  charge  against  a  member  of 
Congress  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  by  impeding  the  due  dis- 
charge of  govemment  functions."  383 
U.S.  at  180. 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
clause,  and  the  earlier  Supreme  Court 
cases  Interpreting  it.  the  Court  held  that 
the  conviction  could  not  stand : 

"We  hold  that  a  prosecution  imder  a 
general  criminal  statute  dependent  on 
such  inquiries  necessarily  contravenes 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause."  383  U.  8. 
at  184-85. 

Moreover,  it  follows,  as  developed  more 
fully  hereinafter  under  Point  n,  that  if 
a  Member  of  the  House  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned in  court  lor  any  act  taken  in  the 
House,  the  relief  sought  by  plaintlfts 
with  respect  to  the  Members  may  not  be 
granted  because  it  can  never  be  enforced. 
Clearly,  a  court  order  requiring  a  Mem- 
ber to  vote  in  a  particular  way  or  to  take 
or  refrain  from  taking  action  within  the 
House  could  not  be  enforced  through  a 
contempt  proceeding  if  the  Member 
could  not  be  questioned — even  for  his 
failure  to  comply  with  the  contempt 
citation — in  any  other  place. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  the  clear,  un- 
ambiguous prohibition  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 6  ends  this  case  at  the  moment  it 
begins — the  Members  of  Congress  simply 
may  not  be  questioned  here  for  their 
actions  within  the  House  in  refusing  to 
seat  Mr.  Powell,  nor  could  the  House 
itself  be  questioned  for  such  action. 
Cf.  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.  S. 
109,133  (1959>. 

B.  The  Subject  Matter  of  this  Con- 
troversy Is  a  Political  Question  Specifi- 
cally Entrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  a 
Coordinate  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Does  Not  Satisfy  the 
Criteria  for  a  Justiciable  Controversy. 

There  are  weighty  additional  reasoni 
why  the  present  controversy  is  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  courts  to  resolve. 
The  ultimate  question  presented  by 
this  case  is  whether  a  court  will  trans- 
gress the  constitutional  separation  be- 
tween the  Judicial  and  the  legislative 
powers  and  undertake  to  instruct  the 
Members  of  the  House  how  they  should 
have  voted  or  otherwise  acted  within  the 
House,  or  how  they  shall  vote  or  act,  on 
the  question  of  seating  Mr.  Powell 
Courts  have  traditionally  described  such 
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problems  as  political  questions  that  are 
not  Justiciable  and  hence  not  within  the 
power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  decide. 

That  conclusion  can  also  be  expressed 
in  more  conventional  terms:  the  court 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  because  the 
subject  matter  is  entrusted  to  a  branch 
of  the  federal  government  other  than  the 
judiciary.  Applying  either  concept,  the 
result  here  is  the  same:  whether  the 
court  concludes  that  it  does  not  have 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  or  that  a 
non- Justiciable  political  question  is  in- 
volved, the  complaint  must  be  dismissed 
because  the  court  does  not  have  the 
power  to  proceed. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  long  ago  iden- 
tified the  problem  involved  here:  "Ques- 
tions In  their  nature  political,  or  which 
are,  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive,  can  never  be 
made  in  this  court."  Marbury  v.  Madi- 
son. 5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137,  170  (1803). 
Obviously  that  conclusion  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  legislature. 

Examples  of  traditional  political  ques- 
tions were  catalogued  by  the  court  of 
appeals  for  this  circuit  in  Sevilla  v. 
Elizalde,  72  App.  D.C.  108,  112-13,  112 
F.  2d  29.  33-34  (1940)  as  follows  (foot- 
notes omitted)  : 

"the  decisions  in  the  Federal  courts 
recognize  and  apply  this  principle  of 
Judicial  self-limitation  in  so-called  po- 
litical cases.  Thus  courts  have  refused 
to:  Determine  whether  or  not  the  con- 
stitutional guaranty  to  every  state  of 
a  republican  form  of  govemment  has 
been  satisfied;  or  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  or  war;  or  determine  the 
beginning  and  end  of  war;  or  determine 
whether  or  not  aliens  shall  be  excluded 
or  expelled;  or  determine  governmental 
title  to  or  jurisdiction  over  a  territory; 
or  determine  the  status  of  Indian  tribes: 
or  recognize  the  existence  of  states  or 
governments;  or  enforce  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty  when  the  sovereign  choses 
to  disregard  them;  or  determine  whether 
a  treaty  has  been  terminated;  or  Inquire 
Into  the  constitutional  powers  of  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  nations  .  .  .  ." 

The  most  recent  and  exhaustive  anal- 
ysis of  the  political  question  doctrine  Is 
contained  In  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
in  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  a962). 
The  Court  held  that  the  state  apportion- 
ment action  there  involved  did  not  pre- 
sent political  question  problems  for  the 
federal  Judiciary,  and  that  it  was  Justici- 
able by  reason  of  the  supremacy  clause 
of  article  VT.  However,  the  Court  made 
Clear  that  a  non- Justiciable  political 
question  would  have  arisen  If  the  issue 
had  involved  coordinate  branches  of  the 
federal  govemment.  As  the  Court  put 
It. 

"llln  the  . . .  'political  question*  cases, 
it  is  the  relationship  between  the  judici- 
ary and  the  coordinate  brancdies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  not  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary's  relationship  to  the  States, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  'political  question'. 

". .  .  The  non-justiclabillty  of  a  politi- 
cal question  is  primarily  a  function  of  the 
separation  of  powers."    369  U.S.  at  210. 

The  Court  went  on  to  delineate  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  political  question 
would  arise: 

"Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case 


held  to  Involve  a  political  question  is 
foimd  a  textually  demonstrable  consti- 
tutional commitment  of  the  issue  to  a 
coordinate  political  department;  or  a 
lack  of  judicially  discoverable  and  man- 
ageable standards  for  resolving  it;  or  the 
impossibility  of  deciding  without  an 
initial  policy  determination  of  a  kind 
clearly  for  nonjudicial  discretion;  or  the 
impossibility  of  a  court's  undertaking 
independent  resolution  without  express- 
ing lack  of  the  respect  due  coordinate 
branches  of  government;  or  an  imusual 
need  for  unquestioning  adherence  to  a 
political  decision  already  made;  or  the 
potentiality  of  embarrassment  from 
multifarious  pronoimcements  by  various 
departments  on  one  question."  369  U.S. 
at  217  (emphasis  added). 

Those  considerations  compel  a  finding 
that  this  suit  seekis  an  Impermissible  de- 
termination of  a  political  question. 

As  the  Court  emphasized  in  Baker  v. 
Carr,  the  several  criteria  Just  quoted  are 
in  the  alternative  and  If  any  one  "Is  In- 
extricable from  the  case  at  bar"  there 
should  be  dismissal  for  nonjusticlablllty. 
Ibid. 

We  submit  that  at  least  five  of  those 
criteria  are  inextricable  from  this  case. 

(1)  The  Constitution  Clearly  Commits 
Resolution  of  this  Controversy  to  the 
House. 

(a)  The  commitment  of  the  issue  to 
the  House  is  textually  compelling. 

The  first  test  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  whether  there  is  "a 
textually  demonstrable  constitutional 
commitment  of  the  issue  to  a  coordinate 
political  department."    Ibid. 

That  test  is  overwhelmingly  satisfied 
here.  Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Consti- 
tution clearly  makes  this  question  one 
for  decision  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives alone  in  providing  that 

"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  .  .  .  Qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers .  .  .  ." 

And  further  that 

"Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules 
of  its  Proceedings,  punish  Its  Members 
for  disorderly  Behavior,  said,  with  the 
Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Mem- 
ber." 

That  language  can  mean  no  less  than 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  Its 
Members.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
clearly  endorsed  that  view,  in  an  em- 
phatic, unanimous  opinion  and  in  words 
that  are  Incapable  of  being  misunder- 
stood: 

"Generally,  the  Senate  is  a  legislative 
body,  exercising  in  connection  with  the 
House  only  the  power  to  make  laws.  But 
it  has  had  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution certain  powers  which  are  not 
legislative  but  judicial  In  character. 
Among  these  is  the  power  to  Judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members.  Art.  I,  5,  cl.  1.  .  .  . 
Exercise  of  the  power  necessarily  In- 
volves the  ascertainment  of  facts,  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  the  examina- 
tion of  such  witnesses,  with  the  power  to 
compel  them  to  answer  pertinent  ques- 
tions, to  determine  the  facts  and  apply 
the  appropriate  rules  of  law,  and,  finally, 
to  render  a  Judgment  which  is  besrond 
the  authority  of  any  other  tribunal  to 


review."  Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Cunningham,  279  U.S.  597,  613  (1929). 

Under  that  decision  it  is  clear  that 
any  determination  made  by  the  House 
In  Judging  the  qualifications  of  a  Mem- 
ber-elect or  the  behavior  of  a  Member 
"is  beyond  the  authority  of  any  other 
tribunal  to  review." 

As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  pointed  out  in 
a  concurring  opinion  in  Baker  v.  Carr. 
"Of  course  each  House  of  Congress,  not 
the  Court,  is  'the  Judge  of  the  Electlcms, 
Returns,  and  Quahflcations  of  Its  own 
Members."  "  369  U.S.  at  242  n.  2  (empha- 
sis added).  See  also  Reed  v.  County 
Commissioners,  Tfll  VS.  376,  388  (1928) 
(Senate  "fully  empowered,  and  may  de- 
termine such  matters  without  the  aid  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  Judicial  Department.")  • 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  the  present 
controversy  is  expressly  and  "demon- 
straMy"  one  committed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  House  for  resoluti<Mi.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  us  that  the  subject 
matter  of  this  controversy  has  been  so 
clearly  committed  exclusively  to  the 
House  for  resolution  that  Congress  could 
not  confer  the  appropriate  jurisdiction 
to  consider  the  matter  upon  the  courts 
even  if  it  so  desired.  Cf.  Marbury  v. 
Madison,  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  at  165-66. 
("By  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Is  invested  with  cer- 
tain Important  political  powers.  In  the 
exercise  of  which  he  Is  to  use  his  own 
discretion,  and  Is  accountable  only  to 
his  country  In  his  political  character, 
and  to  his  own  conscience.").  See  also 
Muskrat  v.  United  States.  219  U.S.  346 
(1911).* 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  had  con- 


•  The  two  houses  of  Congress  play  a  variety 
of  roles  is  addition  to  enacting  laws.  The 
Senate  acts  as  judge  and  jury  in  trials  of  Im- 
peachment (presided  over  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice only  when  the  President  Is  Impeached); 
It  Judges  the  quallflcations  of  Its  members 
and  the  validity  of  elections;  It  disciplines 
and  punishes  disorderly  members;  It  lends 
Its  advice  and  consent  to  treaties  and  ap- 
pointments; and,  together  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  It  proposes  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  The  House  also  sits  as  a 
Judicial  tribunal  when  it  Judges  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  members  and  the  v&Udlty  of 
elections  and  when  it  disciplines  and  pun- 
ishes disorderly  members;  it  acts  as  a  grand 
Jury  in  caaes  of  Impeachment;  and  it  eurts  as 
an  electing  body  when  the  Electors  are  un- 
able to  select  the  President  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  See  Jurney  v.  MacCracken.  294  VS. 
126  (19S6)  (Brandels,  J.)  (power,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  try  and  punish  for 
contempt);  Smiley  v.  Holm,  285  U.S.  355, 
365-66  (1933);  Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Cunningham,  supra. 

*"Who,  for  examine,  would  contend  that 
the  clvU  courts  may  properly  review  a  judg- 
ment of  impeachment  when  article  I  section 
3  declares  that  Uie  'sole  Power  to  try'  Is  in 
the  Senate?  TTiat  any  proper  trial  of  an  im- 
peachment may  present  issues  of  the  most 
important  constitutional  dimension,  as  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  r^ninds  us  in  his  moving  story 
of  the  Senator  whose  vote  saved  Andrew 
Johnson,  is  simply  Immaterial  in  this 
connection. 

"What  Is  explicit  in  the  trial  of  an  Im- 
peachment or.  to  take  another  case,  the  seat- 
ing or  expulsion  of  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive may  well  be  found  to  be  implicit  In 
others.  ..."  Wechsler,  Toward  Neutral 
Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  7S  Haxv.  L. 
Rxv.  1.  e  (19SS)    (footnotes  omlttad). 
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sUtent  hlsterical  s\ipport  from  pre-oo- 
lonlal  times  until  the  present  day.  In 
England,  before  the  Tudor  period,  jurls- 

.  diction  over  diluted  elections  (including 
disputes  over  the  qualiflca4Jons  of  the 

'elected)  lay  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  judges  of  the  assizes.    3  Stubbs, 

^  Constitutional  History  of  England  457 
(1880) ;  Kier.  The  Constitutional  History 

•  0/  Modem  Britain  151  (6th  ed.  1961">. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  House 
of  Commons  began  to  assert  exclusive 

.  Jurisdiction  over  such  matters.    In  1686 
,  when  the  Chancellor  informed  the  Com- 
mons that  an  election  dispute  was  "a 
thing    in    truth    Impertinent    for    this 
,  House  to  deal  withal,"  the  Commons  re- 

*  plied  "that  albeit  they  thought  very  rev- 
erently (as  becometh  themj  of  the  said 
lord  chancellor  and  Judges,  and  know 
them  to  be  competent  Judges  In  their 
places,  yet  In  this  case  they  took  them 

.,iK>t  for  Judges  in  Parliament  in  this 
House."  Elton,  The  Tudor  Constitution: 
Documents  and  Commentary  275-76 
(1960). 

In  1769,  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  ex- 
clusion of  John  Wilkes,  the  overriding  of 
the  choice  of  the  electors,  with  respect  to 
the  capacity  of  an  individual  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  was  Justified  on  the  ground 

.that  the  Commons  possessed  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  election: 

"That  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
sole  court  of  judicature  in  all  cases  of 
election.  That  this  authority  isSlerlved 
from  the  first  principles  of  our  govem- 

^.ment;  viz,  the  necessary  independence  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature. 
Did  any  other  body  of  men  possess  this 
power,  members  might  be  obtruded  upon 
in  the  House,  and  their  resolutions  might 
be  influenced  under  colour  of  determin- 
ing elections.  They  have  therefore  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  must  be  In 
all  these  cases  the  dernier  resort  of  jus- 
tice. That  the  House  in  the  present 
case  Is  the  competent  Judge  of  disability, 
and  that  their  decision  on  it  is  final :  that 
if  in  this,  or  any  other  instance,  its  deci- 
sions were  found  to  be  attended  with 
prejudice,  the  imlted  branches  of  the 
legislature  in  their  supreme  and  collec- 
tive capacity,  might  Interpose,  and  by 
passing  a  law  regulate  such  decisions  for 
the  future;  but  that  nothing  less  could 
restrict  their  authority."  16  Hansard. 
The  Parliamentary  History  of  England 
594  (1813);  see  also  the  Lords'  refiisal 
to  interfere  with  the  Commons'  jurisdic- 
tion, id.  at  829. 

The  practice  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
was  in  accord  with  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  first  legislature  in 
colonial  America,  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  proceeded  to  determine  the 
quallflcatlons  of  Its  members  and,  indeed, 
temporarily  denied  seats  to  two  members 
pending  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  excluded.  Jour- 
nals of  The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia: 1619-1659.  &i  ^^  {191^^^ .  In  1692 
the  Virginia  Burgesses  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion "that  the  house  of  Burgesses  are  the 
Sole  and  only  Judges  of  the  Capacity  or 
incapacity  of  their  owne  members." 
Journals  of  The  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia:  1659-1695.  at  381  (1914> . 


The  practice  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
Is  illustrative  of  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  each  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies.  See  generally.  Clarke, 
Parliamentary  Privilege  in  the  American 
Colonies,  ch.  IV  (1943).  Clarke  notes 
that  "by  far  the  greatest  number  of  elec- 
tion cases  [in  the  colonies]  turned  on  the 
question  of  qualification,  either  the  qual- 
ification of  voters — that  is,  the  right  to 
vote — or  the  qualification  of  candidates — 
that  is,  the  right  to  sit,"  id.  at  151.  It 
seems  clear  from  Professor  Clarke's  re- 
search that  an  of  those  cases  were  tried 
and  finally  resolved  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures exclusively.  See  also  1  Remick, 
The  Powers  of  Congress  in  Respect  to 
Membership  and  Elections  57,  59  (1929) . 

Moreover,  In  the  constitutions  adopted 
by  most  of  the  states  following  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  almost  invar- 
iably the  houses  of  the  state  legislatures 
were  expressly  given  Jurisdiction  to 
"Judge"  the  election  and  quallflcatlons 
of  their  members.  See.  e.g..  NJ.  Const. 
S  3  (1776) ;  N.C.  Const.  5  10  (1776) . 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  the  Framers  acted 
against  the  backgroimd  of  an  unbending 
tradition  of  several  centuries.  That  tra- 
dition lent  clear  meaning  to  the  expres- 
sion, "Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge. 
.  .  ."  Consistent  with  history  the  Pramers 
chose  likewise  to  make  each  House  the 
judge. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a 
host  of  expulsion,  exclusion  and  election 
controversies  resolved  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  They  are  collected 
in  1  Hind,  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (1907);  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, Senate  Election,  Expulsion  and 
Censure  Cases.  8.  Doc.  No.  71,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1962).  In  a  number  of 
those  cases,  notably  the  exclusion  of 
Roberts,  Vare,  Smith  and  Bilbo,  the  pro- 
priety of  excluding  a  Member-elect  on 
grounds  other  than  the  prerequisites  for 
ofnce  specified  in  article  I,  sections  2  and 
3,  was  debated  vlgoroiasly.  See  id.  at  119, 
122,  142;  1  Hind,  at  §474.  While  we 
have  not  as  yet  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  debates,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  suggestion  in  those  debates  that 
that  question  should  be  decided  in  any 
other  fonmi. 

The  state  and  federal  courts  have 
agreed.  The  state  courts  have  uniformly 
held  that  a  provision  in  a  state  constitu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  each  house  of  the 
legislature  shall  Judge  the  elections  and 
qualifications  of  its  members  vests  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  the  legislative  body 
and  deprives  the  courts  of  any  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  See,  e.g..  Obegard  v.  Ol- 
son, 264  Minn.  439,  119  N.W.  2d  717 
(1963) ;  and  the  extensive  collection  of 
cases  in  Comment,  13  U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev. 
1317.  1321  n.  24  (1964);  Annot.,  107 
A.LJi.  205,  209  (1937).  Federal  cases, 
too.  have  consistently  held  that  the 
courts  are  without  Jurisdiction  to  review 
political  questions  involving  the  elections 
and  qualifications  of  members  of  legis- 
latures. Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Cunningham,  supra:  Reed  v.  County 
Commissioners,  277  UB.  376  (1928); 
Johnson  v.  Stevenson.  170  P.  2d  108  (5th 


C\t.  1948),  jiert.  denied.  336  U.S.  904 
(1949);  Peterson  v.  Sears,  238  F.  Suw) 
12  (N.D.  Iowa  1964) ;  Keogh  v.  Homer, 
8  P.  Supp.  933  (8.D.  HI.  1934) ;  see  also, 
Sevilla  v.  Elizalde,  supra;  Application  of 
James,  241  P.  Supp.  858  (S.DJJ.Y.  1965). 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  until  this  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  has  never 
been  a  decision  in  the  state  or  federal 
courts  assuming  jurisdiction  over  this 
particular  subject  matter  in  the  context 
of  either  a  state  legislature  or  the  United 
States  Congress.  Bond  v.  Floyd,  385  UJ3. 
116  (1966),  is  the  first  such  case,  but  It 
does  no  violence  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers  here  xmder 
attack.  As  the  Supreme  Court  earlier 
pointed  out  In  Baker  v.  Carr, 

"flit  Is  the  relationship  between  the 
judiciary  and  the  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  not  the 
federal  Judiciary's  relationship  to  the 
states,  which  gives  rise  to  the  'political 
question.'  "    369  US.  at  210.' 

For  federal  courts  sit  to  vindicate  fed- 
eral rights  under  the  supremacy  clause, 
and  those  rights  may  not  be  impcdred  by 
the  internal  action  of  a  house  of  a  state 
legislature  any  more  than  by  a  state  stat- 
ute or  even  by  a  state  constltutian.  See, 
e.g.,  Dreyer  v.  Illinois,  187  U.S.  71.  84 
(1902). 

In  short,  this  court  is  here  squarely 
presented  with  a  challenge  to  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  The  integrity  of  that 
principle  is  fundamental  to  our  form  of 
government. 

As  James  Madison  wrote  in  the  forty- 
seventh  number  of  The  Federalist,  "The 
accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative. 
executive,  and  judiciary  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few  or  many, 
and  whether  hereditary,  self-appointed, 
or  elective,  may  Justly  be  pronounced 
the  very  definition  of  tyranny."  The 
Federalist  No.  47,  at  324  (Cooke  ed.  1961). 

And  he  concluded  in  the  forty-eighth, 

"It  Is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  one  of  the 
departments  ought  not  to  be  directly  and 
completely  administered  by  either  of  the 
other  departments.  It  is  equally  evident, 
that  none  of  them  ought  to  possess, 
directly  or  indirectly,  an  overruling  in- 
fluence oi^er  the  others,  in  the  adminit- 
tration  of  their  respective  powers."  Id., 
No.  48,  at  332  (emphasis  added) . 

As  the  Supreme  Court  emphasized  in 
Springer  v.  Philippine  Islands,  277  VS. 
189,  201  (1928) ,  "This  separation  and  the 
consequent  exclusive  character  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  each  of  the  three 
departments  is  basic  and  real — not 
merely  a  matter  of  governmental  mecb- 
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'This  principle  was  clearly  stated  In  Jor- 
dan V.  Hutcheson.  323  F.  2d  697,  804-05  (4tli 
Clr.  1963) ,  where  the  court  said, 

"In  protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Individuals  vls-a-vls  state  action,  the  federal 
courts  are  not  concerned  with  the  division 
of  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  func- 
tions within  the  governmental  structure  of 
tha  state.  As  heretofore  pointed  out.  It  U 
the  doctrine  of  federalism:  i.e.,  federal  respect 
for  the  institutions  of  state  governments, 
which  causes  our  courts  to  move  with  cars 
m  this  direction.  Separation  of  powers  Is. 
however,  the  principle  Involved  when  federal 
courts  come  to  consider  the  activities  of  the 
legUlatlve  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
mant.  .  .  ." 


anism."  In  the  same  vein  are  the  Court's 
remarks  in  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon,  262 
US-  4*7,  488  (1923):  "The  general  rule 
is  that  neither  department  may  invade 
the  province  of  the  other  and  neither 
may  control,  direct,  or  restrain  the  action 
of  the  other." 

(b)  The  House  properly  interpreted 
the  scope  of  the  power  committed  to  it 
by  the  Constitution. 

A  brief  consideration  of  plaintiffs'  basic 
claim  Illustrates  how  clearly  the  subject 
matter  here  Involves  a  political  question. 
Plaintiffs  assert  that  article  I,  section  2 
sets  forth  "the  sole  and  only  quallflca- 
tlons prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for 
members  of  the  House"  (complaint,  iMira. 
9) ;  that  those  qualifications  may  not  be 
altered,  modified,  expanded  or  changed 
by  the  House ;  and  that  since  the  House 
found  Mr.  Powell  to  bs  possessed  of  the 
qualifications  enumerated  in  article  I, 
section  2,  it  was  unconstitutional  to  ex- 
clude him. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  whether 
or  not  plaintiffs  correctly  read  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  decided  exclusively  and  finally 
by  the  House,  and  not  by  a  federal  court 
In  a  suit  against  the  Members.  But  even 
if  there  exists  any  power  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  matters — and  no  case  lias 
ever  so  held — it  can  hardly  extend  to 
this  case.  Any  such  sweeping  form  of 
judicial  review  would  convert  the  House 
into  a  lower  court  of  the  judicial  branch 
when  It  considers  and  decides  upon  the 
qualifications  and  expulsion  of  its  Mem- 
bers. We  need  not  here  consider  whether 
the  courts  might  ever  properly  review 
grossly  arbitrary  abuse  of  the  power  of 
the  House.  This  is  not  such  a  case.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  already  made  it  en- 
tirely clear  that  it  will  consider  interven- 
tion only  when  it  is  obvious  that  there 
has  been  a  "manifestly  unauthorized  ex- 
ercise of  power."  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S. 
at  217.' 

It  Is  readily  apparent  here  that  the 
House  was  entirely  correct  in  construing 
the  Constitution  to  permit  disqualifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Powell  on  the  grounds  in- 
voked, i.e..  that  he  had  by  conduct 
amounting  to  contempts  of  court,  other 
contumacious  behavior  and  misuse  of 
congressional  funds  demonstrated  his 
unfitness  to  serve  in  that  body. 
Article  I,  section  2  provides, 
"No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven 
Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  In- 
habitant of  that  State  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen." 

That  language  Is  clearly  susceptible  of 
the  interpretation  that  the  requirements 
for  Members  set  forth  therein  are  not 
Intended  to  be  exclusive. 

In  the  first  place,  the  three  tests  set 
forth  in  article  I,  section  2  are  clearly 
not  described  as  the  sole  qualifications 


for  membership.  Indeed,  they  are  not 
even  described  as  "qualifications."  They 
are  cast  in  the  negative,  thus  strongly 
suggesting  that  they  are  merely  meant 
to  set  forth  minimum  requirements  for 
membership  applicable  to  all.  Only  a 
few  years  after  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, John  Randolph  cogently  ex- 
plained the  significance  of  that  negative 
constitutional  language: 

"If  the  constitution  had  meant  (as  was 
contended)  to  have  settled  the  qualifica- 
tion of  members,  its  words  would  have 
naturally  ran  thus:  'Every  person  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
from  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  shall  be 
eligible  to  a  seat  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." Quoted  in  Case  of  Brigham 
H.  Roberts.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  85,  pt.  1,  56th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  13  (1900) . 

Further  support  for  John  Randolph's 
construction  Is  found  In  the  records  of 
the  Committee  of  Detail  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Edmund  Randolph, 
then  Governor  of  Virginia  and  subse- 
quently the  first  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Detail,  prepared 
an  outline  for  discussion  by  the  members 
of  that  CMnmittee  In  which  the  follow- 
ing appears: 

"5.  The  qualifications  of  (a)  delegates 
shall  be  the  age  of  twenty  five  years  at 
least  and  citizenship:  (and  any  person 
possessing  these  qualifications  may  be 
elected  except) ."  2  Farrand,  Records  of 
the  Federal  Convention  139  (1911). 

The  portion  in  parentheses  was  crossed 
out,  thus  Implying,  we  believe,  that  It 
was  specifically  concluded  not  to  attempt 
an  exclusive  list  of  qualifications.  And 
by  the  time  the  Constitution  reached 
final  form,  the  afldrmatlve  stipulation  of 


•This  statement  reflects  the  traditional 
self-reetralnt  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  political  question  context.  In 
some  political  question  cases,  the  Court  has 
held  that  a  decision  by  the  coordinate  branch 
of  the  government  that  It  has  compiled  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  Is  en- 
tirely final  and  unreviewable.  See,  e.g..  Field 
V.  Clark,  143  U.S.  649,  669-72  (1893)    (official 


declaration  by  CJongress  and  President  that 
bill  passed  Congress  as  required  by  Constitu- 
tion must  be  accepted  by  Court) ;  Coleman 
V.  Miller,  307  U.S.  433,  450,  466  (1939)    (Con- 
gress  has   final    determination    of   whether 
amendment  to  Constitution  was  adopted  In 
conformity     with     constitutional     require- 
ments).    In  other  political  question  situa- 
tions, the  Court  has  held  that  it  must  accept 
the  poliUcal  departments"  determination  of 
the    scope    of    their    constitutional    powers 
where  such  determination  is  not  arbitrarily 
or  obviously  and  manifestly  unauthorized. 
See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Holliday.  70  U.8. 
(S  WaU.)  407,  419-20  (1866)   (where  poUtlcal 
departments  recognize  certain  Indians  as  a 
"tribe"   and   thus  subject   to  congressional 
regulation  under  art.  I,  i  8,  cl.  3,  covu-ts  must 
do  the  same) ;  Dakota  Cent.  Tel.  Co.  v.  South 
Dakota,  280  U.S.  163  (1919):  Ludecke  v.  Wat- 
kins,  835  U.S.  160  (1948)    (courts  must  defer 
to  congressional  and  presidential  determina- 
tions of  propriety  of  exercise  of  war  powers) . 
Moreover,  the  Coiirt  has  recognized  that 
when  a  house  exercises  Its  power  to  judge 
and  punish  Its  members.  It  acts  as  a  judici- 
ary, Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Cunning- 
ham, supra,  and  that.  In  such  a  case,  un- 
usually great  respect  must  be  accorded  by 
the  courta  to  the  house's  Interpretation  of 
the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  constitutional 
provision  under  which  It  acts.     Id.  at  620 
(where  Senate  exercises  Its  judicial  power, 
even  as  to  a  non-member,  coiirts  can  inter- 
fere only   "upon  a  plain  showing  of  such 
arbitrary  or  Improvident  use  of  the  power  as 
will  constitute  a  denial  of  due  process  of 
law") . 


quallflcatlons  had  been  changed  to  neg- 
ative statements  of  disqualification. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Constitution 
itself  plainly  adds  specific  additional  dis- 
qualifications to  the  three  which  plain- 
tiffs assert  are  exclusive.  Thus  article 
I,  section  6.  clause  2.  provides  thsU  no 
person  holding  any  ofiQce  under  the 
United  States  may  be  a  member  of  either 
house.  Again  article  VI,  clause  3,  pro- 
vides that  members  of  each  house  shall 
be  boimd  by  oath  or  aflQrmatlon  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  thereby  obviously 
disqualifying  any  member-elect  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation.  And 
the  fourteenth  amendment  added  a  sixth 
"disability"  (engagement  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  etc.) .  Com- 
pere 1  Blackstone.  Commentaries  '163 
(4th  ed.  1770) .  much  in  the  minds  of  the 
Framers,  which  listed  "standing  inca- 
pacities" of  Members  of  Parliament  In 
the  same  form  as  article  I.  section  2. 
clause  1,  and  emphasized  Uiat  Parlia- 
ment might  adjudge  a  Member  Incapable 
to  sit  for  reasons  beyond  the  "standing 
incapacities." 

In  the  third  place,  in  addition  to  Im- 
posing the  aforementioned  six  disabili- 
ties on  individuals,  the  Constitution  im- 
poses but  a  single  limitation  upon  each 
house  In  judging  qualifications.  That 
limitation  is  in  article  VI.  which  pro- 
vides that  "no  religious  Test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any 
(Dfllce  or  public  Trust  under  the  United 
States."  By  listing  negative  disqualifica- 
tions or  prerequisites  for  all  who  would 
seek  ofBce  In  either  house,  by  the  spe- 
cific prohibition  against  imposing  a 
religious  test  on  those  who  meet  such 
prerequisites,  and  by  the  provision  au- 
thorizing each  house  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  its  members — that 
Is,  those  who  have  already  met  the  stated 
minimum  prerequisites — the  Constitu- 
tion seems  clearly  to  contemplate  that 
neither  house  is  to  be  foreclosed  from 
Invoking  other  criteria  when  judging 
qualifications. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
constitutional  framework,  article  I.  sec- 
tion 5,  in  which  the  provision  that  each 
house  shall  be  the  judge  of  Its  members' 
qualifications  appears.  All  four  clauses 
of  section  5  deal  with  matters  of  Internal 
governance  and  regulation  of  each 
house.  Every  part  of  that  section  deals 
with  matters  of  discretion,  expressly  and 
exclusively  delegated  to  the  houses  of 
Congress.  In  short,  the  construction  of 
section  5  as  a  whole  demonstrates  a  con- 
scious commitment  to  each  house  of 
complete  discretion  in  the  conduct  of 
all  of  Its  Internal  affairs. 

We  accordingly  submit  that  the  plain 
implication  of  the  six  disquaUflcations, 
the  single  express  prohibition  and  the 
overall  construction  of  article  I,  section 
5,  lead  Inexorably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  houses  are  free  to  demand  other 
qualifications  from  their  members.  That 
conclusion  is  consistent  as  well  with  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  Merely  as  an 
Indisputable  example,  it  seems  plain  be- 
yond doubt  that  one  who  had  become 
mentally  Incompetent,  following  election 
but  prior  to  seating,  could  properly  be 
excluded.  Yet,  as  we  understand  plain- 
tiffs, the  House  would  be  required  to  seat 
such  a  person  If  he  met  the  so-called  ex- 
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elusive  qualifications  undei-  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2  (notwithstanding  the  great  barm 
that  seating  him  might  do  to  the  nation 
as  well  as  to  his  own  constituency) . 

As  we  have  said,  we  need  not  consider 
here  whether  the  House,  having  Inter- 
preted its  constitutional  powers  to  per- 
mit excluding  a  Member  on  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  H.R.  Res.  278,  Is  legally  free 
to  exclude  on  any  ground  whatever.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  House  relied  here, 
e.g.,  misuse  of  congressional  funds  and 
contempt  of  court  orders,  certainly  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  proper  bases  for  ex- 
clusion from  a  legislative  body  naturally 
Interested  in  upholding  Its  own  reputa- 
tion for  Integrity,  honesty  and  respect 
for  the  courts.  This  is  not  a  case  where 
the  House  has  excluded  a  Member  on 
wholly  arbitrary  and  uiu^asonable 
groimds,  such  as  race,  religion  or  politi- 
cal beliefs.  Indeed,  plaintiffs'  complaint 
does  not  allege  that  Mr.  Powell  was  ex- 
cluded on  any  such  ground,  nor  does  it 
challenge  the  factual  basis  of  the  actual 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Powell  was 
excluded. 

(c)  The  House  action  is  also  justified 
under  the  expulsion  power  committed  to 
it. 

Even  if  the  House  had  erroneously 
added  a  disqualification  not  permitted 
by  the  Constitution,  Judicial  interven- 
tion would  not  be  permitted.  For  the 
House  action  can  be  alternatively  justi- 
fied under  the  expulsion  power,  as  to 
which  the  Constitution  clearly  imposes 
no  limitations,  and  the  "error,"  If  any 
there  be,  Is  thus  technical  at  worst. 

H.R.  Res.  278  as  originally  Introduced 
In  the  House  called  for  the  seating  of 
Mr.  Powell  and  the  Imposition  of  cer- 
tain sanctions.  Congrissional  Record, 
March  1,  1967.  pages  4997-4998.  After 
a  motion  to  bring  the  resolution  to  a  vote 
was  rejected,  Mr.  Curtis  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  providing 
that  Mr.  Powell  "is  excluded  from  mem- 
bership in  the  90th  Congress,"  id.  at 
pages  5020-5021.  In  response  to  a  par- 
liamentary Inqtriry  by  Mr.  Celler  as  to 
whether  the  resolution  in  the  amended 
form  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis  would  "re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote,  in  the  sense  that 
it  might  amount  to  an  expulsion,"  the 
Speaker  stated  that  "action  by  a  majority 
vote  would  be  In  accordance  with  the 
rules,"fd.  at  page  5021.  Mr.  Curtis  then 
stated  that  "the  power  of  expulsion  very 
clearly  implied  the  right  of  exclusion" 
and  that  therefore  "excltulon  woiild  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote."  Ibid.  Shortly 
thereafter  Mr.  Celler  protested  against 
excluding  Mr.  Powell  "on  a  majority 
vote"  on  the  grounds  that  a  mere  ma- 
jority vote  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Id.,  at  pages  5023-5024. 

TTie  resolution  was  thereafter  duly 
adopted  in  the  form  proposed  by  the 
Curtis  amendment  by  a  vote  in  excess 
of  two-thirds  of  the  434  Members — 307 
to  116.    Id.  at  page  5035. 

The  foregoing  makes  it  clear  that  the 
House  excluded  Mr.  Powell  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  and  that  some  Members  at 
least  considered  exclusion  and  expulsion 
oo-extenslve  in  the  context  at  hand.  It 
may  be  that  In  a  theoretical  sense  a 
Member  should  properly  be  seated  before 
be  may  be  exi>elled  and  that,  for  that 


reason  only,  the  action  was  an  exclusion.* 
It  was  of  course  so  designated  in  the 
resolution.  It  may  be  that  no  such 
formality  is  required,  because  in  practi- 
cal effect  the  two  amount  to  the  same 
thing  and  the  basic  constitutional  re- 
quirement for  expulsion — a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds — was  amply  satisfied. 
But  surely  the  broad  perimeters  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  5,  giving  the  House  con- 
trol over  the  conduct  of  its  internal  af- 
fairs,  prevent  judicial  questioning  as  to 
the  technical  regularity  of  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  involved. 

Furthermore,  whatever  limitations  are 
arguably  imposed  upon  the  power  to 
judge  qualifications  of  Members-elect, 
granted  by  clause  1  of  section  5,  it  has 
never  been  disputed  that  the  authority 
of  the  House  to  determine  its  own  pro- 
cedural rules  and  to  expel  on  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  is  committed  solely  to  its  dis- 
cretion. In  particular,  there  can  be  no 
dispute  that  expulsion  can  be  had  for  a 
host  of  reasons  relating  to  past  and  cur- 
rent behavior.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated,  "The  right  to  expel  extends 
to  all  cases  where  the  offence  is  such  as 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  trust  and  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber." In  re  Chapman,  166  U.S.  661,  669- 
70  (1897).  Here  the  Select  Committee 
found  that  Mr.  Powell  had  been  guilty 
of  conduct  reflecting  discredit  upon  and 
bringing  into  disrepute  the  House  and 
its  Members,  had  participated  In  misap- 
propriation of  government  fimds,  and 
had  been  gtdlty  of  contumacious  con- 
duct imworthy  of  a  Member.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  those  findings, 
expressly  recited  In  H.R.  Res.  278  (and 
Indeed  not  contested  by  the  complaint) , 
support  the  Judgment  of  the  House  that 
Mr.  Powell's  conduct  had  been  Incon- 
sistent with  the  trust  and  duties  imposed 
by  membership  in  that  body. 

Plaintiffs'  entire  argument  therefore 
rests  upon  the  slimmest  of  reeds.  At 
most  their  contention  Is  that  the  action 
of  the  House  was  not  absolutely  regular. 
If  the  House  had  taken  the  technical 
step  of  voting  to  seat  Mr.  Powell  and 
then  immediately  expelling  him  by  the 
two- thirds  vote  that  in  fact  was  accom- 
plished on  the  amended  resolution  to  ex- 
clude, the  plaintiffs  would  have  no  argu- 
ment left  at  all.  The  House  did  not  take 
that  step,  presumably  because  it  was  al- 
ready on  notice  of  the  wrongful  conduct, 
felt  that  such  action  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  its  stated  obligation  to  Judge 
qualifications  of  Members-elect  and  saw 
no  need  for  two  votes  to  accomplish  what 
could  be  done  in  one.  We  submit  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  effec- 
tively met  the  stated  requirement  for  ex- 
pulsion; if  it  has  not,  tlie  deficiency  in  its 
resolution  is  merely  technical  and  minis- 
terial and  hardly  the  occasion  for  Judi- 
cial review.  It  is  untliinkable  that  all 
the  policies  militating  against  Judicial 
Interference  with  the  legislative  branch 
In  a  case  of  this  sort  should  be  put  to  one 


*  The  same  argument  has  been  made  against 
Invoking  the  power  to  judge  quallflcatlona 
at  "members"  to  bar  a  member-elect,  and 
haa  been  expressly  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Barry  v.  Untied  States  ex  rel.  Cun' 
ninnham,  tupn. 


side  in  order  to  correct  such  a  minor  and 
technical  deficiency. 

(2)  Additional  Political  Question 
Considerations  Are  Also  Present. 

The  foregoing  makes  clear  that  the 
subject  matter  of  this  controversy  has 
been  carefully  committed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  House  for  resolution  and, 
hence,  under  the  very  first  test  in  Baker 
V.  Carr,  the  case  must  be  dismissed  be- 
cause the  claim  is  not  Justifiable.  The 
Framers  expressly  and  advisedly  made 
the  political  decision  to  charge  the  House 
with  determining  the  qualifications  of  Its 
Members  as  part  of  their  commitment  to 
the  separation  of  powers.  No  court  has 
ever  ventured  Into  this  delicate  area;  no 
court  ever  should. 

In  addition,  as  we  have  said,  four  of 
the  other  tests  in  Baker  v.  Carr  are  also 
met  here. 

First,  there  is  In  this  case  "a  lack  of 
judicially  discoverable  and  manageable 
standards  for  resolving  it."  369  UJS.  at 
217.  Here  the  problems  to  be  resolved 
are  what  test  an  Individual  Member  of 
Congress  should  apply  when  voting  on 
the  qualifications  of  another  Member, 
how  each  Member  should  weigh  the  fac- 
tors involved  In  that  test,  and,  finally, 
what  each  Member's  vote  should  be  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Powell.  Standards  for 
resolving  those  problems  are,  we  submit, 
not  discoverable  by  an  article  m  court 
and,  as  we  develop  in  Point  n,  clearly 
not  manageable. 

It  Is,  we  think,  significant  that  there 
Is  no  reported  case  In  which  the  courts 
In  the  United  States  have  taken  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  the  right  to  possess  a 
congressional  office.  To  the  contrary, 
whenever  the  question  has  arisen,  juris- 
diction has  been  denied.  Johnson  v. 
Stevenson,  170  P.  2d  108  <5th  Clr.  1948). 
cert,  denied,  336  U.S.  904  (1949) ;  Peter- 
son v.  Sears.  238  P.  Supp.  12  (N.D.  Iowa 
1964) :  Keogh  v.  Homer,  8  P.  Supp.  933, 
935  (S.D.  HI.  1934)  ;  Obegard  v.  Olson, 
264  Minn.  439,  119  N.W.  2d  717  (1963); 
State  ex  rel.  Wettengel  v.  Zimmerman, 
249  Wis.  237,  24  N.W.  2d  504  ( 1946) .  In- 
deed, in  a  suit  challenging  the  legality  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Powell  himself,  a  dis- 
trict court  held  that  It  was  without  Juris- 
diction in  view  of  article  I,  section  5  of 
the  Constitution,  concluding  "the  federal 
courts  have  no  Jurisdiction  to  pass  on 
the  qualifications  and  the  legality  of  the 
election  of  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives."  Application  of  James, 
241  P.  Supp.  858  (S.D.N.Y.  1965).  These 
principles  were  confirmed  by  the  court 
of  appeals  in  Sevilla  v.  Elizalde,  supra, 
where  the  coiut  stated, 

"We  are  cited  to  no  cases,  and  we  find 
none,  In  which  the  Federal  courts  have 
been  asked  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  member  of  Congress.  Appar- 
ently It  has  been  fully  recognized  that 
that  power  Is  lodged  exclusively  in  the 
legislative  branch."  72  App.  D.C.  at  117. 
1 12  F.  2d  at  38. 

Second,  this  case  Is  impossible  to  de- 
cide "without  an  Initial  policy  determi- 
nation of  a  kind  clearly  for  non-Judicial 
dlscretioa"  Baker  v.  Ccrr,  369  U.S.  at 
217.  As  we  have  made  clear  supra,  pp. 
30-38,  the  Members  of  the  House  clearly 
have  been  given  very  broad  discretion 


both  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
Members  and  to  expel  Members.  The 
kind  of  determination  required  of  than 
involves  obviously  basic  policy  consider- 
ations. 

Third,  It  is  impossible  for  a  court  to 
undertime  Independent  resolution  of  this 
controversy  "without  expressing  lack  of 
the  respect  due 'Coordinate  branches  of 
the  government."  Ibid.  Here,  of  course, 
the  question  Is  what  respect  is  due  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  this  court. 
Quite  apart  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  we  submit  it  to 
be  self-evident  that  a  court  owes  the 
Members  of  the  House  at  least  the  mini- 
mal respect  of  not  directing  them  how  to 
vote  on  a  particular  matter  or  what  ac- 
tion to  take  or  refrain  from  taking  with- 
in the  House. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  we  think  it  also 
clear  that  this  matter  also  presents  "the 
potentiality  of  embarrassment  from 
multifarious  pronouncements  by  various 
departments  on  one  question."    Ibid. 

C.  Even  if  Congress  Could  Do  So,  It 
Has  Not  Conferred  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Courts  To  Consider  this  Case. 

Even  if  this  case  against  the  House  and 
its  Members  were  of  a  type  which  the 
Constitution  contemplated  that  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  might  consider,  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  this  court  had 
jurisdiction  to  decide  it.  For  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  lower  federal  courts  is 
dependent  upon  an  affirmative  grant  of 
such  Jurisdiction  by  the  Congress.  See, 
e.g.,  Romero  v.  International  TermiTial 
Operating  Co.,  358  UJ3.  354  (1959) ;  Lauf 
V.  E.  G.  Shinner  &  Co.,  303  U.S.  323 
(1938) :  Sheldon  v.  Sill,  49  Ua.  (8  How.) 
440  (1850).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
examine  critically  the  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tional bases  asserted  in  plaintiffs'  com- 
plaint. Such  examination  discloses  that 
none  of  those  asserted  bases  supports  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  here. 

The  complaint  (para.  1)  founds  juris- 
diction on  28  U.S.C.  §  1331  (original 
jurisdiction  of  case  Involving  federal 
question  and  more  than  $10,000  in  con- 
troversy) ;  28  U5.C.  §  1343(4)  (original 
jurisdiction  of  civil  action  authorized  by 
law  to  recover  damages  or  secure  other 
relief  under  any  law  providing  for  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights.  Including  right  to 
vote);  28  UB.C.  §§  2201-02  (declaratory 
relief  proper  in  case  of  actual  controversy 
within  the  court's  Jurisdiction:  ruj  sepa- 
rate grant  of  jurisdiction) ;  28  U.S.C. 
I  2282  (three-judge  court  required  In 
case  seeking  Injunction  against  enforce- 
ment of  allegedly  unconstitutional  Act  of 
Congress;  no  separate  grant  of  jurisdic- 
tion);  42  U.S.C.  I  1971(a)(1) -(2)  (right 
to  vote  protected;  no  grant  of  Jurisdic- 
tion) :  42  U.S.C.  5  1981  (equal  rights  un- 
der the  law  protected:  no  grant  of  juris- 
diction) ;  and  42  US.C.  §  1983  (person 
depriving  another  of  constitutional  rights 
under  color  of  state  or  territorial  statute 
liable  to  party  injured;  no  grant  of  Juris- 
diction) . 

It  Is  readily  apparent  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  only  colorable  basis  for 
Jurisdiction  In  this  case  is  28  n.S.C. 
5  1331  (a) ,  conferring  jurisdiction  on  a 
district  court  where  the  matter  In  con- 
troversy exceeds  $10,000  and  "arises  un- 
der the  Constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of 


the  United  States.""  However,  even  11 
this  action  did  literally  "arise  under  the 
Constitution"  and,  therefore,  under  the 
seemingly  all-embracing  language  of  sec- 
tion 1331(a),  we  submit  that  Congress 
never  Intended  that  section  to  embrace  a 
controversy  of  this  nature. 

We  start  with  the  propositions  that 
federal  courts  are  courts  of  limited  Juris- 
diction, and  that  the  Supreme  Court  It- 
self has  had  a  "deeply  felt  and  traditional 
reluctance  ...  to  expand  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  through  a  broad 
reading  of  Jurisdictional  statutes." 
Romero  v.  International  Terminal  Oper- 
ating Co.,  358  U.S.  at  379.  A  grant  of 
Jurisdiction  should  not  lightly  be  implied 
into  section  1331(a)  in  this  context  since 
it  is  well  established  that  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion is  to  be  strictly  construed.  See 
Healy  v.  Ratta,  292  U.S.  263,  270  (1934) ." 
Indeed,  the  Congress  has  strongly  In- 
dicated an  intent  to  withhold  such  Ju- 
risdiction from  the  district  courts  In  the 
present  case.  The  only  section  of  the 
Judicial  Code  specifically  conferring  Ju- 
risdiction to  recover  possession  of  oCQce, 
28  U.S.C.  §  1344,  limits  such  jurisdiction 
to  certain  Instances  where  the  right  to 
vote  has  been  denied  and  moreover,  and 
very  significantly,  excepts  even  from  that 
limited  Jurisdiction  cases  involving  the 
offices  of  "elector  of  President  or  Vice 
President,  United  States  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative in  or  delegate  to  Congress,  or 
member  of  a  state  legislature." 

The  legislative  history  of  section  1344 
plainly  indicates  that  it  was  Intended  to 
deny  Jurisdiction  to  United  States  courts 
in  cases  such  as  this.  The  section  was 
first  enacted  as  section  23  of  the  "Force 
Act"  of  May  31,  1870,  ch.  114.  16  Stat. 
146.  The  purpose  of  the  exceptions  was 
described  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as 
follows: 

"It  was  thought  important  by  the  con- 
ference committee  that  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  under  no  possible  condi- 
tion of  things  should  be  authorized  to  in- 
tervene to  settle  any  case  of  contest 
whatever  about  the  election  of  members 
of  Congress,  about  the  election  of  elec- 
tors for  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  about  the  election 
of  the  members  of  a  State  Legislature, 


'» Most  of  the  other  sections  recited  In  the 
complaint  obviously  do  not  confer  any  sub- 
ject matter  Jurisdiction  on  the  district 
courts.  To  the  narrow  extent  that  28  tJ.S.C. 
5  1343(4)  might  be  read  to  confer  Jurtadlc- 
tlon  as  to  claims  of  federal  deprivation  of 
civil  rights  protected  by  "Act  of  Congress," 
the  related  Acts  of  d^ngress  Invoked,  42 
U.S.C.  55  1971(a)(l)-(2),  1981,  1983.  deal 
either  with  state  action  or  with  specific  acta 
(arguably  federal)  of  voter  discrimination, 
such  as  tests  of  literacy,  that  are  not  alleged 
to  have  been  Involved  here.  Those  Acts  can- 
not conceivably  be  read  to  Include  protection 
against  an  Internal  determination  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  done  under  color 
of  the  Constitution. 

"The  fact  that  section  1331(a)  Jurisdic- 
tion requires  a  certain  minimum  In  con- 
troversy (now  •10.000)  Is  further  evidence 
that  the  statute  should  not  be  read  to  cover 
this  case.  In  a  matter  of  this  fundamental 
constitutional  concern  It  hardly  seems  likely 
that  Congress  would  have  Intended  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  coiirts  to  turn  on 
the  happenstance  of  the  requisite  mlnlmtun 
jurisdictional  amount. 


leaving  the  last  under  the  constltuttona 
of  the  several  States  to  be  settled  ex- 
clusively by  the  bodies  to  which  they 
were  elected."  Cong.  Globe.  AUt  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  3872  (1870)  (emphasis  added). 
When  Congress  created  general  federal 
question  Jurisdiction  In  1875,  It  could 
hardly  have  Intended  to  confer  juris- 
diction which  it  had  expressly  withheld 
only  five  years  earlier.  Act  of  March 
3,  1875,  ch.  137,  [§  1],  18  Stat.  470  (now 
28U.S.C.  §  1331). 

In  Johnson  v.  Stevenson,  170  F.  2d  108 
(5th  Clr.  1948),  cert,  denied.  336  U.S. 
904  (1949),  the  court  of  appeals  unan- 
imously held  that  section  1344  deprived 
the  United  States  courts  of  jurisdiction 
to  try  title  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  and  a  like  conclusion  neces- 
sarily follows  in  a  suit  to  try  title  to  the 
office  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  court  held  in  John- 
son V.  Stevenson, 

"In  this  section  there  is  a  manifest 
purpose  to  keep  the  judicial  department 
from  intervening,  even  by  the  usually 
available  law  writ  of  quo  warranto,  in 
the  election  of  these  high  fimctlonaries 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments. According  to  the  common  law 
there  was  no  right  at  all  to  contest  in  a 
court  any  public  election,  because  they 
belong  to  the  political  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  are  beyond  the  control  of 
judicial  power,  and  the  only  remedy  In 
the  nature  of  an  election  contest  was  a 
quo  warranto  or  an  information  in  that 
nature.  .  .  .  This  explains  the  words  In 
Sec.  1344  'to  recover  possession  of  any 
office',  which  would  be  the  object  of  a 
quo  warranto.  The  aim  of  the  section  is 
to  enable  the  district  court  to  interfere 
in  elections  only  to  the  limited  extent  it 
prescribes  and  to  exclude  it  altogether 
from  interfering  with  the  election  of  a 
Senator  or  with  the  constitutiojial  right 
of  the  Senate  to  judge  of  his  election  in 
all  its  steps  or  stages."  Id.  at  110  (em- 
phasis added). 

In  Johnson,  no  Member  of  the  House 
or  Senate  was  a  defendant,  yet  the  court 
held  itself  powerless  to  interfere.  In  a 
suit  such  as  this,  brought  against  the 
House  and  its  Members,  the  court's  con- 
clusions as  to  lack  of  Judicial  power  have 
even  greater  force. 

However,  this  court  need  not  reach  the 
question  whether  section  1344  Itself  de- 
nies jurisdiction.  As  we  have  demon- 
strated. In  this  case  there  are  serious 
constitutional  doubts  whether  the  court 
could  take  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  and 
those  Issues  would  have  to  be  decided  be- 
fore the  court  could  proceed.  Under 
those  circumstances,  and  in  light  of  sec- 
tion 1344,  section  1331  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  this  case. 

Point  II 

This  Court  lacks  power  to  grant  plain- 
tiffs any  of  the  relief  requested  against 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

It  is  plain  that,  if  we  are  correct  in  any 
significant  part  of  our  analysis  under 
Point  I,  the  court  is  without  power  to 
grant  the  relief  plaintiffs  seek.  But  even 
if  we  are  wrong  in  what  has  been  said 
thus  far,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
serious  Jurisdictional  problems  involved 
In  granting  any  of  the  relief  sought  by 
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plaintiffs  against  the  House,  Its  Mem- 
bers and  agents. 

Plaintiffs  now  seek,  by  injunction, 
mandamus,  or  otherwise  an  order  which 
would 

( 1 )  restrain  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  enforcing  a  resolution  adopted 
by  over  71  percent  of  its  Members; 

(2)  compel  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  administer  an  oath,  to  which  action  a 
majority  of  the  Members  Is  opposed; 

(3)  compel  various  officers  of  the 
House  to  render  services  for  Mr.  Powell, 
which  their  superiors  have  expressly 
ordered  them  not  to  do; 

(4)  compel  the  House,  as  a  body,  to 
accord  Mr.  Powell  all  the  privileges, 
emoliunents  and  rights  of  a  Member; 

(5)  compel  the  House  to  admit  him  to 
membership ;  and 

(6)  restrain  the  Members  of  the 
House  "from  taking  . . .  any  other  action 
which  will  deny  plaintiff  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Jr.  the  right  to  be  seated"  (em- 
phasis added). 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  court  has  ever 
ventured  its  process  that  far. 

Courts  and  Judges  customarily  talk  in 
tenns  of  power  to  grant  relief,  and  they 
mean  Just  that — power.  Enforcement  of 
any  order  Is  ultimately  grounded  in 
power.  To  be  sure,  in  an  ordered  society 
responsible  members  of  the  community 
bow  to  the  order  of  a  court  without  the 
exercise  of  the  court's  power,  but  the 
power  remains  as  the  basis  for  the  de- 
cree nevertheless.  When  considering 
the  theoretical  reach  of  a  court's  order, 
it  Is  useful  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
court's  power  to  compel  the  result  in  de- 
crees. 

What  is  the  result  plaintiffs  seek? 
They  request  that  the  court  take  all 
necessary  action  to  force  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  seat  Mr.  Powell.  How 
can  that  result  be  accomplished  since 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  members 
are  oi}posed  to  that  action?  Certainly 
not  by  an  order  to  the  Speaker  or  to  one 
or  more  of  the  agents  of  the  House. 
They  are  all,  even  the  Speaker  in  the 
final  analysis,  only  agents  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Surely  one  cannot  imagine  the  possibility 
,  of  the  Speaker,  for  example,  administer- 
ing the  oath  to  Mr.  Powell  when  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  have  directed  him  not 
to  do  so. 

There  is  only  one  other  way  to  accom- 
plish the  result  plaintiffs  seek;  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  must  be  ordered  to 
vote  to  seat  Mr.  Powell.  That  must  ulti- 
mately be  done  expressly  by  the  court; 
no  other  relief  will  obtain  the  result 
plaintiffs  demand.  Should  a  Member  of 
Congress  vote  in  any  matter  as  he  is 
ordered  to  vote  by  some  other  branch  of 
the  government?  That  Is  a  matter  which 
each  Member  must  settle  for  himself  in 
his  own  ccHiscience. 

However  that  may  be,  the  important 
point  which  concerns  us  here  is  whether 
the  court  can  or  should,  for  the  purpose 
plaintiffs  seek,  become  the  legislature. 
Madison,  quoting  Montesquieu,  has 
warned  in  the  forty-seventh  number  of 
The  Federalist  that  "Were  the  power  of 
Judging  Joined  with  the  legislative,  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  would  be 
exposed  to  arbitrary  control,  for  the 
judge  would  then  be  the  legislator."  The 


Federalist  No.  47,  at  326  (Cooke  ed.  1961) 
(Madison)  (emphasis  in  original) . 

That  conclusion  of  the  political  philos- 
ophers is  consistent  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  our  courts. 

A.  The  Injunctive  Relief  Requested 
Against  the  House  and  its  Members  Is 
Barred  by  the  Doctrine  of  Separation  of 
Powers  and  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause. 

Essentially,  plaintiffs  seek  relief 
against  the  entire  House  to  force  the 
seating  of  Mr.  Powell."  It  has  long  been 
clear  that  the  judicial  branch  cannot 
entertain  an  action  to  enjoin  either  the 
legislature  or  the  executive. 

Mississippi  v.  Johnson.  71  U.S.  (4 
Wall.)  475  (1867).  involved  a  significant 
attempt  to  maintain  such  an  action 
against  one  of  the  other  branches. 
There,  the  State  of  Mississippi  sought  to 
enjoin  President  Andrew  Johnson  from 
invoking  allegedly  unconstitutional  Re- 
construction legislation.  This  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  the  Judiciary  could  not 
do: 

"The  Congress  is  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  government;  the  President  is 
the  executive  department.  Neither  can 
he  restrained  in  its  action  by  the  judicial 
department:  though  the  acts  of  both, 
when  performed,  are,  in  proper  cases, 
subject  to  its  cognizance. 

"The  Impropriety  of  such  Interference 
will  be  clearly  seen  upon  consideration 
of  its  possible  consequences. 

"Suppose  the  bill  filed  and  the  injimc- 
tion  prayed  for  allowed.  If  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  obedience,  it  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  court  is  without  power 
to  enforce  Its  process.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  President  complies  with  the 
order  of  the  court  and  refuses  to  execute 
the  acts  of  Congress,  is  it  not  clear  that 
a  collision  may  occur  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments  of  the 
government?  May  not  the  House  of 
Representatives  Impeach  the  President 
for  such  refusal?  And  in  that  case  could 
this  court  Interfere,  in  behalf  of  the 
President,  thus  endangered  by  compli- 
ance with  its  mandate,  and  restrain  by 
injunction  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  sitting  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment? Would  the  strange  spec- 
tacle be  offered  to  the  public  world  of  an 
attempt  by  this  court  to  arrest  proceed- 
ings in  that  court?"  Id.  at  500-01  (em- 
phasis added). 

More  recently,  the  same  rule  was  re- 
iterated In  Trimble  v.  Johnston.  173  P. 
Supp.  651,  652-53   (DD.C.  1959): 

"The  judicial  branch  of  the  Ctovem- 
ment  is  Independent  of  the  other  two  de- 
partments. Its  decisions  and  its  business 
may  not  be  controlled  or  influenced  by 
either  the  legislative  or  executive  branch. 


"  In  ao  far  as  this  action  Is  against  the  de- 
fendant Members  Individually,  rather  than 
the  entire  House,  there  la  no  equity  Jurisdic- 
tion. Any  injunction  running  only  against 
the  defendant  Members  Individually  could 
not  be  effective  since  It  Is  the  whole  House 
which  has  refused  to  seat  Mr.  Powell.  There- 
fore, since  a  court  of  equity  will  not  require 
a  person  to  do  an  act  which  Is  not  within 
his  power  to  do.  such  an  Injunction  will  not 
Issue.  See,  e.g..  Blackmar  v.  Guerre,  843  U.S. 
512,  618  (1962);  Dombrotoski  v.  BurlHxnk, 
123  V£.  App.  D.C,  190,  193-93.  366  F.2d  821, 
823-24,  cert,  granted  sub  nom.  Dombroiotki 
V.  Eagtland.  386  U.S.  812  (1966) . 


In  fact,  it  has  been  often  said  that  there 
can  be  no  liberty  without  an  independent 
Judiciary.  Reciprocally,  tfie  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  rruiy  not  con- 
trol or  direct  the  legislative  or  executive 
departments.  Thus,  the  Federal  courts 
may  not  issue  an  injunction  or  a  lorit  of 
mandamus  against  the  Congress."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

As  Judge  Burger  has  phrased  it, 

"  [There]  is  no  reason  why  we  as  Judges 
should  regard  ourselves  as  some  kind  of 
Quardlan  Elders  ordained  to  review  the 
political  Judgments  of  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  .  .  .  This  elemen- 
tary fact  about  the  nature  of  our  sys- 
tem, which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice 
occasionally  must  make  manifest  to 
judges  that  we  are  neither  gods  nor  god- 
like, but  judicial  officers  with  narrow  and 
limited  authority.  Our  entire  System  of 
(jovemment  would  suffer  incalculable 
mischief  should  judges  attempt  to  inter- 
pose the  Judicial  will  above  that  of  the 
Congress  and  President  .  .  .  ."  Pauling 
V.  McNamara.  118  U.S.  App.  D.C.  50,  53. 
331  P.  2d  796.  799  (1963) .  cert,  denied.  377 
U.S.933 (1964). 

Though  no  previous  action  has  sought 
to  enjoin  the  entire  Congress,  there  have 
been  several  cases  in  which  plaintiffs 
have  brought  suit  to  enjoin  congressional 
committees  from  performing  their  func- 
tions. In  these  cases  the  courts  have 
uniformly  determined  that  such  an  ac- 
tion will  not  lie,  and  it  follows  a  fortiori 
that  this  suit  is  barred. 

Two  cases  in  this  circuit  deserve  special 
mention.  First,  in  Hearst  v.  Black,  66 
App.  D.C.  313.  87  F.2d  68  (1936) ,  suit  was 
brought  to  enjoin  a  Special  Senate  Sub- 
committee from  copying  and  using  tele- 
graph messages  hi  alleged  violation  of 
vartous  constitutional  and  statutory  pro- 
visions. The  court  of  appeals  held  that 
the  suit  could  not  be  entertained,  stating, 

"IT] he  conunittee  has  obtained  copies 
of  the  telegrams  and  they  are  now  phys- 
ically in  its  possession;  and  this  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  for  the  com- 
mittee Is  a  part  of  the  Senate  ....  [Ac- 
cording to  the  prayer  of  the  complaint! 
If  we  find  that  the  method  adopted  to 
obtain  the  telegrams  was  an  Invasion  of 
appellant's  legal  rights,  we  should  say  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  Senate  that  the 
contents  could  not  be  disclosed  or  used 
in  the  exercise  by  the  Senate  of  its  legiti- 
mate functions.  We  know  of  no  case  In 
which  it  has  been  held  that  a  court  of 
equity  has  authority  to  do  any  of  these 
things.  On  the  contrary,  the  universal 
rule,  so  far  as  we  know  It.  Is  that  the  leg- 
islative discretion  In  discharge  of  its  con- 
stitutional functions,  whether  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  exercised,  is  not  a  subject 
for  judicial  interference. 

"The  Constitution  has  lodged  the  leg- 
islative power  exclusively  in  the  Con- 
gress. If  a  court  could  say  to  the  Con- 
gress that  It  could  use  or  could  not  use 
information  In  its  possession,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Legislature  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  constitutional  separation 
of  the  powers  of  government  invaded 
Nothing  is  better  settled  than  that  each 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  gov- 
ernment shall  be  independent  and  not 
subject  to  be  controlled  directly  or  in- 
directly by  either  of  the  others.  .  .  . 
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"...  If  it  be  Insisted  that  this  Is  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  power  whose  pleni- 
tude may  become  a  cataclysm,  the 
answer  is  that  the  Congress  'Is  as  much 
the  guardian  of  the  liberties  and  welfsire 
of  the  people  as  the  courts'  ..."  Id.  at 
316-17.  87  F.  2d  at  71-72. 

More  recently  in  Pauling  v.  Eastland. 
109  U.S.  App.  D.C.  342.  288  P.  2d  126,  cert, 
denied.  364  U.S.  900  (1960),  a  witness 
who  had  been  ordered  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  to  pro- 
duce certain  docimients  brought  suit  to 
enjoin  enforcement  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's order.  The  district  court  dismissed 
the  complaint,  and  the  court  of  appeals 
affirmed,  concluding. 

"In  the  case  at  bar  the  present  situa- 
tion of  appellant  Pauling  ...  is  [op- 
posed to]  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  pur- 
sue Its  legislative  duties  without  JuiUdal 
interference.  The  separation  of  powers 
principle  is  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
the  Constitution.  The  courts  have  no 
power  of  interference,  imless  and  until 
some  event,  such  as  arrest,  indictment  or 
conviction,  brings  an  actual  controversy 
into  the  sphere  of  Judicial  authority. 
The  courts  cannot  interfere  merely  upon 
the  petition  of  a  person  potentially  liable 
to  some  such  event.  It  is  clear  .  .  .  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
prevails  here."  Id.  at  345,  288  P.  2d  at 
129. 

The  holding  of  these  cases  Is  echoed 
time  and  again  in  other  cases  and  by 
other  courts.  See  Mins  v.  McCarthy.  93 
U.S.  Aw).  D.C.  223.  209  F.  2d  307  (1953) 
(court  will  not  enjoin  Congressional 
hearing) ;  Methodist  Federation  v.  East- 
land. 141  F.  Supp.  729  (DD.C.  1956) 
(court  will  not  enjoin  Senate  subcom- 
mittee from  publication  of  report) ; 
Fischler  v.  McCarthy,  117  F.  Supp.  643, 
647-50  (S.DJ*.Y.  1954)  (alternative 
holding  that  court  will  not  enjoin  Sena- 
tor from  compelling  production  of  docu- 
ments), aff'd  on  other  grounds,  218  F.2d 
164  (2d  Clr.  1954).  See  also  Dombrotc- 
ski  V.  Burbank.  123  U.S.  App.  D.C.  190. 
192-93.  358  P.2d  821.  823-24  (dictum). 
cert,  granted  sub  nom.  Dombrowski  v. 
Eastland,  385  UJ3.  812  (1968) ;  "  Hutner 
v.  McCarthy.  Civil  No.  89-364  (SDJI.Y. 
1953). 

While  the  aforementioned  decisions 
denying  injunctive  relief  primarily  ad- 
vert to  the  limitations  placed  on  the 
courts  by  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers,  at  least  one  other  decision  em- 
phasizes the  insuperable  obstacle  to  in- 
junctive relief  also  raised  by  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause. 

As  we  have  shown  above,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  squarely  held  that  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  protects  members  of 


"In  an  unreported  opinion,  the  district 
court  In  Dombrowski  concluded,  "It  la  ele- 
mentary that  our  Federal  CJovemment  Is  di- 
vided Into  three  coordinate  branches.  No 
one  of  the  three  may  Interfere  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  either  of  the  other  two  except  in 
the  limited  matters  as  provided  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  Consequently, 
this  Court  may  not  enjoin  a  Osngreeslonal 
committee  from  piirsulng  Its  activities." 
Civil  No.  2878-63  (DJ3.0..  filed  Oct.  81,  1963). 
In  DombrotDtM,  "the  relief  requested  .  .  . 
Is  directed  solely"  at  the  Individual  defend- 
ants, 868  P.2d  at  824;  In  this  case,  however, 
the  action  U  against  Membara  ^t  Ooxxgnta  In 
a  representative  capacity. 


the  legislative  branch  from  damage  ac- 
tions generally,  even  where  the  action 
complained  of  was  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution.  See  Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son. 103  U.S.  168  (1880) .  Methodist  Fed- 
eration v.  Eastland.  141  F.  Supp.  729 
(DD.C.  1956) ,  squarely  holds  that  it  im- 
munizes them  from  injunction  actions 
as  well.  There,  the  Federation  charged 
that  a  pamphlet  authored  by  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  and  author- 
ized to  be  printed  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion falsely  characterized  the  plaintiff 
as  a  communist  front  organization.  The 
complaint  sought  a  declaration  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  prayed  for  an  order  enjoin- 
ing the  Public  Printer,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Subcommittee  from  printing  or  dis- 
tributing the  pamphlet.  The  three- Judge 
district  court  relied  upon  the  Speech  or 
Etebate  Clause,  noting  that  "[lit  would 
be  paradoxical  if  Members  could  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place  for  statements 
in  a  document  which  both  houses  have 
ordered  published."  Id.  at  731.  Accord- 
ingly, the  court  dismissed  the  complaint 
as  to  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 

To  construe  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  as  proscribing  injunctive  relief  as 
well  as  damage  suits  and  criminal  pros- 
ecutions is  of  course  mandatory  if  that 
Clause  is  to  be  meaningful.  For  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  that  Clause  is  to  enable 
representatives  "to  execute  the  functions 
of  their  office  without  fear  of  prosecu- 
tions, civil  or  criminal."  Coffin  v.  Coffin. 
4  Mass.  1.  27  (1808),  quoted  with  ap- 
proval in  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  supra. 
at  203.  And  the  privilege  of  speech  and 
debate  is  designed  to  Immunize  legisla- 
tors from  deterrents  to  the  uninhibited 
discharge  of  their  legislative  duty.  Ten- 
ney  v.  Brandhove,  341  VS>.  367,  373 
(1951).  and  to  protect  them  from  "cost 
and  inconvenience  and  distractions  of 
a  trial."  Id.  at  377.  For  the  court  to 
grant  an  injunction  would  subject  a 
Member  to  substantial  coercive  deter- 
rents, since  disobedience  could  lead  to 
contempt  citations,  damages  and  even 
imprisonment.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  injunction  could  not  properly 
be  enforced  in  the  face  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause,  such  imenforceabllity 
in  itself  is  a  cogent  reason  for  not  issu- 
ing the  Injimctlon.  Virginian  Ry.  v.  Sys- 
tem Federation.    300  UJ3.  515.  550  (1937) . 

We  need  not  stop  to  consider  whether 
an  injunction  may  issue  agsdnst  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  restrain  the  taking  of 
action  outside  the  House  or  Senate 
against  the  person  or  property  of  an 
Individual  citizen.  Cf.  Brief  for  Peti- 
tioners, Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  supra. 
No.  118  (U.S.  Sup.  Ct.,  Oct.  Term  1966). 
In  any  event,  as  all  the  cases  cited  above 
expressly  hold,  the  courts  lack  power  to 
enjoin  either  house,  their  committees  or 
members  from  taking  actions  within  the 
house  in  the  course  of  their  official  busi- 
ness. That  is  precisely  the  type  of  In- 
junctive relief  plaintiffs  seek  here. 

Finally,  plaintiffs  in  substance  seek  a 
ruling  that  Mr.  Powell  has  the  right  to 
sit  as  a  Member  of  the  90th  Congress. 
In  so  far  as  this  claim  seeks  eqiiltable 
relief.  It  is  plain  that  the  action  will  not 
He.    In  Baker  v.  Carr,  the  Court  recog- 


nized that  there  was  no  "federal  equity 
power"  to  determine  title  to  a  public 
office.    The  Court  stated : 

"ISluch  cases  as  In  re  Sawyer,  and 
Walton  V.  House  of  Representatives,  .  .  . 
held  that  federal  equity  power  could  not 
be  exercised  to  enjoin  a  state  proceeding 
to  remove  a  public  officer.  .  .  .  White 
v.  Berry  .  .  .  relying  on  Sawyer,  with- 
held federal  equity  from  staying  removal 
of  a  federal  officer."  369  US.  at  231  (cita- 
tions omitted). 

The  cases  cited  by  the  Court  have  con- 
clusively settled  that  there  is  no  federal 
equitable  Jurisdiction  In  such  circum- 
stances, whether  or  not  tliere  is  a  remedy 
by  mandamus  or  other  prerogative  writ. 
In  re  Sawyer.  124  U.S.  200  (1888) ;  Wal- 
ton V.  House  of  Representatives,  265  U.S. 
487  (1924).  White  v.  Berry.  171  UJ3.  366 
( 1898) ,  Involved  an  sdlegation  that  a  fed- 
eral officer  had  been  unconstitutionally 
removed  from  office.  The  Supreme 
Court  held. 

"  [A]  court  of  equity  [has]  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  public  officers,  and  that  to  sustain  a 
bill  in  equity  to  restrain  or  relieve  agsdnst 
proceedings  for  the  removed  of  public 
officers  would  invade  the  domain  of  the 
courts  of  common  law.  or  of  the  execu- 
tive and  administrative  departments  of 
the  government."    Id.  at  376. 

B.  The  Relief  Requested  in  the  Nature 
of  Mandamus  Is  Not  Available. 

Plaintiffs'  efforts  to  obtain  relief  In  the 
nature  of  mandamus  under  28  D5.C. 
§  1361  are  completely  misplaced  in  view 
of  the  barriers  to  relief  above  described. 
See  Trimble  v.  Johnston,  173  F.  Supp. 
651,  653  (DD.C.  1959)  ("the  judicial 
branch  . . .  may  not  control  or  direct  the 
legislative  .  .  .  department.  .  .  .  Thus, 
the  Federal  Courts  may  not  issue  ...  a 
writ  of  Mandamus  against  the  Con- 
gress.") We  consider  mandamus  more 
fully  imder  Pohit  m.  We  show  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  clearly  not  "an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1361.  We 
also  show  that  mandamus  will  never  Ue 
to  compel  performance  of  any  discre- 
tionary act,  much  less  to  compel  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  vote  or  refrain  from 
voting,  or  to  take  or  refrain  from  taking 
any  other  action  within  the  House  In  the 
course  of  his  official  duties.  Compare, 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch) 
137,  170  (1803) ;  Panama  Canal  Co.  v. 
Grace  Une,  Inc.,  356  U.S.  309, 318  (1958) : 
Colegrove  v.  Green.  328  VS.  649,  555 
(1946). 

C.  The  Declaratory  Relief  Requested 
Is  Barred  by  the  Same  Principles. 

It  is  irrelevant  here  that  plaintiffs.  In 
addition  to  an  injunction,  seek  declara- 
tory relief.  In  Pauling  v.  Eastland,  109 
XJS.  App.  D.C.  342,  288  F.2d  126.  cert, 
denied,  364  U.S.  900  (1960).  the  court  of 
apeals  held  that  a  declaratory  action  will 
not  lie  where  suit  for  an  injunction  would 
be  improper: 

"  [Pauling]  contends  that  a  declaratory 
judgment  In  respect  to  his  rights  and  In 
respect  to  the  validity  of  the  contem- 
plated action  would  not  really  interfere 
with  the  S«iate.  But  such  a  differentia- 
tion [is]  .  .  .  without  substance.  It  is 
unthinkable  . .  .  that,  if  the  courts  should 
hold  a  specific  directive  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Congress  tmconstitutlonal  and 
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void,  tbe  Commltee  would  nevertheless 
attempt  to  enforce  that  directive.  So  . . . 
a  declaratory  Judgment  would  be  as  ef- 
fective as  impingement  upon  and  inter- 
ference with  legislative  proceedings  as  a 
flat  injunction  would  be.  Thus  ...  a 
declaratory  judgmen*  respecting  the 
validity  of  contemplated  Congressional 
action  would  violate  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  and  would  be  an 
illegal  impingement  by  the  Judicial 
branch  upon  the  duties  of  the  let^slative 
branch."  288  F.2d  at  130. 
Accord,  Fischler  v.  McCarthy,  117  P. 
Supp.  643,  649-650  (S.D.N.Y.).  atfd.  on 
other  grounds,  218  P.2d  164  (2d  Clr. 
1954) .  See  also  Riss  &  Company  v.  ICC, 
86  U.S.  App.  D.C.  79, 179  P.2d  810  (1950) ; 
Utah  Fuel  Company  v.  National  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Commission,  69  App.  D.C.  333. 
101  F.2d  426  (1938).  aff'd.  306  U.S.  56 
(1939). 

Point  III 

This  Court  also  lacks  power  to  grant 
any  of  the  relief  requested  against  any  of 
the  non-member  defendant  agents  of  the 
House,  requiring  them  to  perform  alleged 
offldal  duties  in  a  manner  contrary  to  an 
adopted  resolution  of  the  House 

A.  The  Principles  That  Bar  Injunctive 
Relief  Against  Members  of  Congress  Are 
Equally  Applicable  to  the  Agents  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  we  have  shown,  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  protected  by  fundamental 
considerations  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers, the  Speech  or  Debate  CHause  and 
other  doctrines  from  any  suit  requiring 
them  to  take  action  or  refrain  from  act- 
ing relating  to  their  ofiBclal  duties.  In 
this  case  plaintiffs  seek  such  relief  not 
only  against  the  Members,  but  also 
against  three  agents  of  the  House.  How- 
ever, such  agents  are  Immime  from  suit 
for  reasons  very  similar  to  those  ap- 
plicable to  the  Members  themselves. 
Por  if  a  court  cannot  order  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  take  or  refrain  from  taking 
a  particular  action,  the  courts  ought  not 
to  be  able  to  issue  such  order  against  a 
non-member  agent  to  whom  the  House 
has  delegated  the  performance  of  a  par- 
ticular task  within  the  Chamber. 

Directly  in  point  is  Metfiodist  Federa- 
tion V.  Eastland,  141  P.  Supp.  729  (DJD.C. 
1956).  There  a  three- judge  court  con- 
sisting of  Judge  Edgerton,  Judge  Pretty- 
man  and  Judge  Wilkin  (dissenting)  dis- 
missed a  suit  seeking  to  enjoin  publica- 
tion of  a  document  ordered  published  by 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses. 
As  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee Involved,  the  court  dismissed  for 
lack  of  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause;  as  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Docimients  it  dismissed  for  failure  to 
state  a  claim,  holding,  "We  have  no 
more  authority  to  prevent  Congress,  or  a 
committee  or  public  officer  acting  at  the 
express  direction  of  Congress,  from  pub- 
lishing a  document  than  to  prevent  them 
from  publishing  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord." 141  P.Supp.  at  731-32  (emphasis 
added) . 

A  recent  case  Is  Dombrowski  v.  Bur- 
bank.  123  UJ3.  App.  DC.  190,  358  P.2d 
821,  cert,  granted  sub  nom.  Dombrowski 
y.  Eastland.  395  V. 8.  912  (1996).    There 


the  court  of  appeals  sustained  a  dismissal 
of  a  suit  for  damages  against  the  Chair- 
mam  and  Chief  Counsel  of  the  same  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  for  wrongful  taking  of 
records,  holding  that  legislative  immu- 
nity protected  the  CJhlef  Counsel  as  well 
as  the  Committee  Chairman.  The  court 
relied  on  the  following  quotation  from 
Barr  v.  Matteo.  360  U.S.  564,  572-73 
(1959),  saying  that  what  was  said  there 
"about  immunity  of  Executive  ofQcials 
seems  persuasive  here:" 

"  'The  privilege  Is  not  a  badge  or 
emolument  of  exalted  office,  but  an  ex- 
pression of  a  policy  designed  to  aid  in  the 
effective  fiuictionlng  of  government. 
The  complexities  and  magnitude  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  have  become  so  great 
that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  dele- 
gation and  redelegatlon  of  authority  as 
to  many  functions  ....'"  358  P.2d  at  826 
n.  11, 

If  an  agent  of  the  Congress  is  pro- 
tected by  legislative  Immimity  when  he 
takes  official  action  within  the  scope  of 
his  duties,  the  protection  necessarily  pro- 
scribes injunctive  relief  requiring  such  an 
agent  to  take  action  against  the  express 
will  of  the  House." 

It  is  of  course  true  that  agents  of  the 
Congress  may  In  certain  circumstances 
be  held  Judicially  accountable  for  acts 
they  commit  against  the  persons  or  prop- 
erty of  individuals  pursuant  to  an  un- 
constitutional direction  of  Congress  or 
either  House.  Kilboum  v.  Thompson. 
103  U.S.  168  (1880) .  But  we  know  of  no 
case  where  the  judicial  power  to  enter 
judgments  against  such  agents  for  acts 
already  taken  has  been  extended  to  issu- 
ing injunctions  ordering  such  agents  to 
refrain  from  taking  action  or  to  compel 
the  agents  of  the  Congress  to  take  par- 
ticular actions  within  the  house  against 
the  announced  will  of  that  house. 

The  analogous  doctrine  of  sovereign 
immunity,  barring  suits  to  compel  a  gov- 
ernment official  to  take  official  action 
(except  In  the  limited  class  of  cases 
where  mandamus  lies)  is  also  applicable. 
Speaking  of  that  doctrine  in  Larson  v. 
Domestic  <fe  Foreign  Commerce  Corp., 
337  U.S.  682,  691  n.  11  (1949),  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson  said, 

"A  suit  may  fall,  as  one  against  the 
sovereign,  even  if  It  is  claimed  that  the 
officer  being  sued  has  acted  unconstitu- 
tionally or  beyond  his  statutory  powers, 
if  the  relief  requested  can  not  be  granted 
by  merely  ordering  the  cessation  of  the 
conduct  complained  of  but  will  require 
affirmative  action  by  the  sovereign  or  the 
disposition  of  unquestionably  sovereign 
property." 

Mr.  Justice  Prankfurter,  writing  for 
the  dissenting  Justices,  also  recognized 
that  "jurisdiction  was  found  wanting" 
in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  "demanded 
relief  calling  for  an  assertion  of  what 


"In  their  brief  on  certiorari  In  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  plaintiffs  In  Dombrowski 
argue  that  an  agent  of  the  Senate  took  ac- 
tion outside  the  Senate  that  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  authorized  official  duties. 
Whether  or  not  this  claim  Is  sustained.  It  has 
no  bearing  on  the  present  case,  where  plain- 
tiffs are  seeking  a  coxirt  order  to  compel 
agents  of  the  House  to  take  actions  within 
the  House  in  the  course  of  their  official  du- 
ties. 


was  unquestionably  official  authority." 
337  U.S.  at  729.  This  principle  was  re- 
cently reaffirmed  in  Hatoaii  v.  Gordon, 
373  U.S.  57  (1963) ,  where  the  court  said! 

"The  general  rule  is  that  relief  sought 
nominally  against  an  officer  is  in  fact 
against  the  sovereign  if  the  decree  would 
operate  against  the  latter  ....  Here 
the  order  requested  would  require  the  Di- 
rector's official  affirmative  action,  affect 
the  public  administration  of  government 
agencies  and  cause  as  well  the  disposition 
of  property  admittedly  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  The  complaint  is  there- 
fore dismissed."     (Emphasis  added.) 

It  has  been  expressly  held  that  the 
principle  of  sovereign  immunity  applies 
to  suits  against  Members  and  agents  of 
Congress.  In  United  States  ex  rel. 
Brookfleld  Construction  Co.  v.  Stewart, 
234  P.  Supp.  94  (D.D.C.),  afTd.  119  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  254.  339  P.  2d  753  (1964).  the 
court  dismissed  a  suit  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission (the  Speaker  and  two  other 
Members  of  the  Congress)  and  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  an  agent  of  the 
Congress,  under  the  doctrine  of  sover- 
eign Immunity.  To  the  same  effect  is 
Randolph  v.  Willis,  200  P.  Supp.  355  (SJ3. 
Cal.  1963).  in  which  the  court  dismissed 
a  complaint  against  the  Members  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committtee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  its  coun- 
sel, staff  director,  and  special  investiga- 
tor, also  on  grounds  of  sovereign 
immunity. 

B.  28  UJS.C.  5  1361  Does  Not  Authorize 
the  Clourt  To  Compel  an  Agent  of  the 
House  To  Perform  his  Official  Duties. 

There  remains  only  the  question 
whether  the  defendants'  sovereign  im- 
munity from  suit  to  compel  the  taking 
of  official  action  has  been  waived  by  28 
US.C.  §  1361  to  the  extent  of  author- 
izing writs  of  mandamus  against  officers 
of  the  House. 

Although  the  complaint  does  not  al- 
lege that  this  court  has  jurisdiction  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  S  1361.  the  reUef 
prayed  for  Includes  relief  in  the  nature 
of  mandamus  pursuant  to  that  section. 
Section  1361  provides: 

"The  district  courts  shall  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  any  action  in  the  na- 
ture of  mandamus  to  compel  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  to  perform  a  duty  owed 
to  the  plaintiff." 

This  provision  was  first  added  to  the 
code  in  1962,  Act  of  Oct.  5,  1962.  Pub. 
L.  No.  87-748,  [§1],  76  Stat.  744.  The 
same  Act  added  to  Section  1391  of  Title 
28  a  new  subsection  broadening  the  venue 
provisions  in  civil  actions  "in  which  each 
defendant  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  act- 
ing In  his  official  capacity  or  imder  color 
of  legal  authority,  or  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,"  id.  §  2. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  plaintiffs  can- 
not Invoke  this  statute  to  obtain  any  of 
the  relief  here  sought. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statute  was  ob- 
viously not  Intended  to  apply  to  person- 
nel of  the  legislative  branch.  The  Act 
did  not  define  the  words  "officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,"  nor  la  there  any  general  defini- 
tion of  those  terms  applicable  to  title  28 
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or  to  the  code  as  a  whole.  However,  the 
legislative  history  makes  clear  that  the 
statute  was  not  aimed  at  legislative  of- 
ficials. Throughout  the  committee  re- 
ports, the  term  "Government  official" 
was  used  in  place  of  and  synonymous 
with  "officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States."  S.  Rep.  No.  1992,  87th  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  (1962) ;  H.  R.  Rep.  No.  536,  87th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1961).  Both  commit- 
tee reports  stated  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was  to  facilitate  "review 
by  the  Pederal  courts  of  administrative 
actions."  (Emphasis  added.)  Nowhere 
In  the  reports  is  there  any  suggestion  of 
intent  to  cover  Members  of  Congress  or 
ofiBcers  or  employees  of  Congress.  Sure- 
ly if  the  members  of  the  committees  had 
intended  to  subject  themselves  and  their 
colleagues  to  question  by  the  courts  con- 
tra to  article  1,  section  6,  and  their  em- 
ployees to  burdensome  suits  throughout 
the  country  for  relief  in  the  nature  of 
mandamus,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  some  extensive  reference  would 
have  been  made  to  the  point  in  the  com- 
mittee reports  or  in  debate. 

Consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  themselves  was  perfunc- 
tory. See  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108.  part  14.  pages  18783-18784,  and 
part  15.  pages  20093-20094;  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  107.  part  9,  page 
12157;  Congressional  Record,  volume 
105,  part  14,  pages  18405-18406.  It 
is  significant,  however,  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  In  the  House  stated  that 
it  was  instigated  by  the  "growth  in  the 
size  and  power  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,"  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  or  officials 
thereof.  Congressional  Record,  volume 
107,  part  9,  page  12157.  Obviously, 
absent  the  most  specific  evidence  of 
Intent  in  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute or  in  committee  reports,  it  can- 
not be  assumed  that  a  Congress  Jealous 
of  its  prerogatives  as  a  coordinate  and 
equal  branch  of  the  government  would 
have  passed  a  law  waiving  the  immunity 
of  the  legislative  branch  and  permitting 
Itself  to  be  questioned  through  manda- 
mus actions. 

Further  indication  of  the  congressional 
understanding  that  legislative  personnel 
were  not  covered  by  the  statute  is  derived 
from  the  constitutional  precedents.  See, 
e.g.,  17  Ops.  Att'y  Gen.  419,  420  (1882) 
("a  member  of  Congress  is  not  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  in  the  constitutional 
meaning  of  the  term") ;  Dropps  v. 
United  States,  34  P.2d  15,  17  (8th  ar. 
1929),  ccrf.  denied,  281  US.  720  (1930) 
(in  the  constitutional  sense  an  "officer  of 
the  United  States  is  one  who  is  appointed 
by  the  President  or  by  a  court  or  by  the 
head  of  a  department") ;  Hare  v.  Har- 
witz,  248  P.2d  458.  503  (2d  Cir.  1957) 
("The  phrase  'officer  of  the  United 
States'  is  understood  as  referring  to 
those  officials  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  members  of  his  Cabinet  or  by  the 
courts").  See  also  United  States  v. 
Mouat,  124  U.S.  303  (1888);  United 
States  V.  Germaine,  99  U.S.  508  (1878) ; 
Kennedy  v.  United  States,  146  P.2d  26 
(5th  Cir.  1944). 

In  the  second  place,  the  availability  of 
mandamus  relief  Is  blocked  by  the  fact 


that  legislative  action  is  Inherently  dis- 
cretionary, rather  than  ministerial. 
Mandamus,  of  course,  is  only  available 
to  require  a  pubUc  official  to  perform  a 
ministerial  duty.  Marbury  v.  Madison, 
5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137,  169  (1803). 

Ministerial  duties  of  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  are  imposed  by  statute. 
In  contrast,  duties  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  arising  under 
the  Constitution  are  not  by  their  natiire 
so  explicit  and  so  free  from  the  need  for 
interpretation  as  to  provide  a  basis  for 
mandamus.  Just  as  an  executive  agency 
is  not  subject  to  mandamus  when  the 
"duty  to  act  turns  on  matters  of  doubt- 
ful or  highly  debatable  Inference  from 
large  or  loose  statutory  terms,"  Panama 
Canal  Co.  v.  Grace  Line,  Inc..  356  U.S. 
309,  318  (1958),  so  the  legislature's  duty 
cannot  be  ministerial  when  it  turns  on 
matters  requiring  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation. 

It  follows  that  what  cannot  be  done 
directly  against  the  House  cannot  be  done 
indirectly  by  mandamus  against  officers 
of  the  House.  Por  example,  to  require 
the  Speaker  to  administer  the  oath, 
either  by  a  direct  mandate  or  by  an  in- 
junction restraining  him  from  refusing 
to  do  so,  is  simply  a  way  of  ordering  the 
House  to  cause  the  oath  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Similarly,  the  sought-for  man- 
dates or  injunctions  against  "refusal" 
addressed  to  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  and  the  Doorkeeper  are  indirect 
ways  of  ordering  the  House  to  undo  an 
action  which  was  within  and  subject  to 
its  legislative  discretion.  As  such,  they 
are  barred  by  the  basic  principles  of 
mandamus  law. 

In  the  third  place,  mandamus  is  barred 
by  a  variety  of  other  well-recognized 
principles.  Por  example,  with  respect  to 
the  request  for  a  mandate  to  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  to  pay  money,  salaries 
and  allowances  to  Mr.  Powell,  there  is  a 
statutory  duty  under  2  U.S.C.  §  78  Im- 
posed upon  the  Sergeant- at- Arms  to  pay 
the  Members  "as  provided  by  law."  See 
also  rule  IV.  section  1  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  H.R.  Doc.  No. 
374,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  649  (1965). 
But  even  if  a  command  to  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  to  pay  moneys  allegedly  owed  to 
a  Member  were  otherwise  permissible 
under  principles  applicable  to  mandatory 
relief,  it  would  be  barred  by  the  principle 
that  mandamus  does  not  lie  where  other 
relief  Is  available.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Girard  Trust  Company  v.  Helvering,  301 
U.S.  540  (1937);  Marbury  v.  Madison, 
supra  at  169.  It  is  clear  that  under  the 
Tucker  Act,  28  US.C.  §  1491,  a  Member 
of  Congress  can  sue  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  money  due  him  as  such.  See 
Wilson  V.  United  States,  44  Ct.  CI.  428 
(1909).  In  such  circumstances,  relief  in 
the  nature  of  mandamus  ic  neither  neces- 
sary nor  appropriate.  See  Whittier  v. 
Emmet,  108  U.S.  App.  D.C.  191.  281  P.2d 
24,  28-29  (1960).  cerf.  denied.  364  U.S. 
935  (1961). 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  request  for 
mandate  to  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  and  the  Doorkeeper  to  admit  Mr. 
Powell  to  the  hall  of  the  House,  man- 
damus is  unavailable.  Under  rule 
XXXn,  ex-Members  of  the  House  are 


required  to  be  admitted  to  the  haU.  H.R. 
Doc.  No.  374,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  i  919 
(1965).  Nothing  In  the  record  estab- 
lishes any  refusal  of  the  Doorkeeper  or 
the  Clerk  or  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  ac- 
cord this  privilege.  Accordingly,  it  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  proper  for  the 
court's  powers  to  be  invoked  to  com- 
mand admission  which  has  not  been  re- 
fused. 

Pinally,  with  respect  to  the  general 
prayer  to  have  Mr.  Powell  accorded 
"rights,  privileges  and  emoluments"  to 
which  a  duly  elected  and  qualified  Rep- 
resentative is  entitled,  a  directive  so  ex- 
pressed Is  simply  too  vague  for  serious 
consideration  as  an  appropriate  subject 
either  of  Injimctlve  or  mandamus  relief. 
Point  TV 

In  any  event,  plaintiffs  have  totally 
failed  to  demonstrate  a  sufficiently  strong 
probability  of  prevailing  either  as  to  Ju- 
risdiction or  on  the  merits  to  Justify  the 
grant  of  a  preliminary  injunction. 

In  light  of  the  overwhelming  bar  to 
any  assertion  of  the  court's  Jurisdiction 
and  all  the  massive  obstacles  to  perma- 
nent Injunctive  or  mandamus  relief  al- 
ready described,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous 
to  say  that  plaintiffs  have  not  established 
any  right  to  interim  relief. 

A.  Plaintiffs  Have  Palled  To  Make  a 
CJlear  Showing  of  Probable  Success  on 
the  Merits. 

In  order  to  establish  any  right  to  a 
preliminary  injunction,  a  plaintiff  must 
make  a  strong  showing  of  probable  suc- 
cess on  the  merits.  Yakus  v.  United 
States.  321  U.S.  414  (1944) ;  Massachu- 
setts State  Grange  v.  Benton,  272  UJ3. 
525  (1S26) ;  Hall  Signal  Co.  v.  General 
Railway  Signal  Co.,  153  P.  907  (2d  Clr. 
1907). 

Plaintiffs  allege  in  condusional  form, 
without  any  supporting  facts  whatever, 
that  numerous  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution have  been  violated  by  the  action 
of  the  House.  As  we  have  made  clear 
thus  far,  we  do  not  believe  the  court 
should  even  consider  these  allegations  in 
a  case  brought  against  the  House  and  its 
Members.  But  If  we  are  mistaken  as 
to  the  court's  lacls.  of  Jurisdiction,  plain- 
tiffs here  still  are  not  entitled  to  a  pre- 
liminary injunction,  for  they  cannot 
show  a  substantial  probability  of  ultimate 
success  on  the  merits.  We  have  already 
established  that  H.  R.  Res.  278  was  well 
within  the  powers  of  the  House  under 
article  I,  section  5.  We  turn,  therefore, 
to  the  alleged  deprivations  of  federally- 
protected  rights.  As  we  shall  now  show, 
each  of  those  claims  is  so  frivolous  that 
plaintiffs  cannot  possibly  establish  sub- 
stantial probability  of  sustaining  any  one 
of  them  on  the  merits. 

(1)  H.R.  Res.  278  is  not  a  biU  of 
attainder. 

The  express  constitutional  restraint  on 
the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  a  bill  of 
attainder,  art  I.  S  9,  cl.  3.  prevents  It 
from  becoming  a  "Judicial  magistracy," 
Cummings  v.  Missouri,  71  XJB.  (4  Wall.) 
277.  323  (1867).  and  thus  serves  as  "an 
Implementation  of  the  separation  of 
powers,  a  general  safeguard  agains  legis- 
lative exercise  of  the  Judicial  function, 
or  more  simply — trial  by  legislature," 
United  States  v.  Brown,  381  UJ3.  437,  442 
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(1965).  Obviously,  where  the  Constitu- 
tion has  expressly  given  to  each  house 
the  power  to  act  as  a  court  and  to  expel 
or  exclude,  as  It  has  by  making  each 
house  the  sole  Judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  Its  members,  art  I,  S  5,  cl.  2;  Barry  v. 
United  States  ex  rel.  Cunningham.  279 
n.S.  597  (1929),  any  exercise  of  that 
power  can  In  no  way  amount  to  a  bill  of 
attainder.  Being  empowered  to  judge 
the  qualifications  of,  and  expel,  its  Mem- 
bers, the  House  is  thus  expressly  per- 
mitted to  exercise  powers  as  to  Members 
it  would  not  be  able  to  exercise  against 
non-members.  Cf.  United  States  v. 
Lavett.  328  UJ3.  303  (1946).  It  decision 
Is  no  more  a  bill  of  attainder  than  Is  its 
exercise  of  the  power  to  impeach.  Art. 
I,  §2,cl.  5;  Art.I,  jS.cl.  6,  7. 

(2)  HJi.  Res.  278  is  not  an  ex  post 
facto  law. 

Of  course.  H.R.  Res.  278  Is  not  even  a 
"law".  But  quite  apart  from  that,  it 
neither  subjects  Mr.  Powell  to  criminal 
prosecution,  nor  Imposes  a  criminal  pim- 
ishment  for  previously  innocent  acts,  nor 
changes  the  rules  of  evidence  by  which 
less  or  different  testimony  Is  sufiQcient  to 
convict  of  a  criminal  act.  It  thus  is  not 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  Colder  v.  Bull,  3 
UJS.  (3  Dall.)  386  (1798) ;  see  also  Galvan 
V.  Press.  347  U.S.  522,  531  (1954)  ;  Hari- 
siades  v.  Shaughnessy,  342  U.S.  580 
(1952).  Moreover,  the  specific  constitu- 
tional provision  authorizing  each  house 
of  Congress  to  judge  the  qualifications  of, 
and  expel.  Its  members  again  prevents 
H.R.  Res.  278  from  being  an  ex  post  facto 
law. 

(3)  HJI.  Res.  278  does  not  constitute 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  under  the 
eighth  amendment. 

HJI.  Res.  278  is  not  punishment.  See 
Kennedy  v.  Mendoza-Martinez,  372  U.S. 
144,  168-69  (1963) .  It  is  not  a  penal  act 
against  Mr.  Powell,  but  rather  "a  dis- 
ability, not  to  punish,  but  to  accomplish 
some  other  legitimate  governmental  pur- 
pose." Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86,  96 
(1958) ;  cf.  Davis  v.  Beason.  133  U.S.  333 
(1890).  Moreover,  It  does  not  subject 
him  to  loss  of  citizenship,  Trop  v.  Dulles, 
supra,  or  to  physical  mistreatment  or 
incarceration,  Weems  v.  United  States. 
217  U.S.  349  (1910) ;  compare  the  disci- 
plinary power  of  a  court  to  disbar  an 
attorney  for  misconduct. 

Again,  the  claim  of  cruel  and  imusual 
punishment  would  seem  to  be  rebutted 
by  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  gives 
each  House  express  power  to  discipline 
and  expel  its  members.  Art.  I,  !  5.,  cl.  2. 
Since  expulsion  cannot  be  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment,  neither  can  exclusion. 

(4)  HJI.  Res.  278  does  not  violate  the 
ninth  amendment." 

Plaintiffs'  allegations  that  HJI.  Res. 
278  violates  the  ninth  amendment  is  not 
spelled  out  with  any  specificity.  If  they 
mean  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Powell  has  a 
right  to  a  seat  In  the  legislature  and  that 
such  a  right  existed  at  axnmon  law  but 
was  not  mentioned  explicitly  in  amend- 
ments first  through  eighth,  see  Qriswold 
V.    Connecticut,    381    T33.    479.    486-99 


"Tbe  ninth  amendment  provides:  "Tbo 
enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people." 


(1965)  (Ooldberg.  J.,  concurring),  then 
their  allegation  is  totally  devoid  of  sub- 
stance. Clearly,  such  a  right  was  never 
recognized  at  common  law  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  any  of  the  colonies  (see  Point 
I,  supra).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
mean  to  suggest  that  they,  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  have  a  right  under 
the  ninth  amendment  to  be  represented 
in  Congress  by  a  particular  person,  then 
their  allegation  is  equally  meritless.  See. 
e.g.,  Heald  v.  District  of  Columbia.  259 
U.S.  114,  124  (1922) ;  Hobson  v.  Tobriner. 
255  P.  Supp.  295  (D.D.C.  1966),  manda- 
mus denied  sub  nom.  Hobson  v.  Oash. 

US.  App.  D.C.  .  P.2d 

oert.  denied  35  U5Ji.  Week  3282  (Feb. 
14,1967). 

(5)  H.R.  Res.  278  does  not  violate  the 
tenth  amendment.^* 

H.R.  Res.  278  does  not  violate  the  tenth 
amendment  because  the  power  to  judge 
the  qualifications  of  members  of  the 
House,  and  to  discipline,  punish  and  ex- 
pel them,  has  expressly  been  delegated  to 
the  House,  and  Is  not  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.  Art.  I,  §  5,  cl.  1 ; 
see.  e.g..  Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Cunningham,  supra:  Sevilla  v.  Elizalde, 
72  App.  D.C.  108,  112  P.2d  29  (1940); 
Application  of  James,  241  P.  Supp.  858, 
860-61  (S.D.N.Y.  1965) :  Keogh  v.  Horner, 
8  P.  Supp.  933  (S.D.  111.  1934). 

(6)  H.R.  Res.  278  does  not  violate  the 
thirteenth,  fifteenth  or  nineteenth 
amendments. 

Plaintiffs  allege  that  H.R.  Res.  278 
subjects  them  and  other  non- whites  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  discrimination 
based  upon  race  and  color  in  violation  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments." Additionally,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  female  plaintiffs  and  all  other  female 
electors  of  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  been  deprived  of  their  rights 
under  the  nineteenth  amendment." 
However,  plaintiffs  do  not  allege,  and 
apparently  do  not  contend,  that  the 
House  deprived  them  of  their  right  to 
vote  because  of  their  race  or  sex;  nor 
that  it  acted  against  Mr.  Powell  with 


>*Tbe  tenth  amendment  provides:  "The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  (Tonstltutlon,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

"The  thirteenth  amendment  provides: 

"Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  Involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"Section  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  fifteenth  amendment  provides: 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  dented  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tions of  servitude. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

'■The  nineteenth  amendment  provides: 

"Clause  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

"Claiue  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 


the  intention  of  depriving  them  of  their 
right  to  vote  because  of  their  race  or  sex; 
nor  that  it  refused  to  seat  Mr.  Powell  be- 
cause of  his  race.  Indeed,  the  complaint 
in  effect  concedes,  as  it  must,  that  Mr. 
Powell  was  excluded  for  precisely  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  H.R.  Res.  278.  See  Field 
V.  Clark.  143  UJ3.  649  (1892). 

Plaintiffs  thus  do  not  even  allege  any 
support  for  the  ooncluslonal  claims  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  sex. 
Plaintiffs  apparently  claim  that  because 
Mr.  Powell  is  non-white,  that  because  a 
predominant  number  of  people  in  the 
18th  Congressional  District  happen  to  be 
non-white,  and  that  because  some  also 
are  female,  the  court  must  infer  auto- 
matically, that  Mr.  Powell's  exclusion 
was  motivated  by  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  sex.  Such  Inferences  are 
plainly  impermissible  and  the  allegations 
of  the  complaint  are,  therefore,  plainly 
Insufflclent.  See  Snowden  v.  Hughes.  321 
U.S.  1,10  (1944). 

"The  Thirteenth  Amendment  has  re- 
spect, not  to  distinctions  of  race,  or  class, 
or  color,  but  to  slavery."  Civil  Rights 
Cases,  109  U.S.  3,  24  (1883).  H.R.  278 
Imposes  no  conditions  of  slavery  or  in- 
volimtary  servitude  on  anyone. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  prohibits 
only  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race.  In  some  cases,  courts  will  pro- 
tect the  effectiveness  of  the  right  to  vote 
against  subtle  or  ingenious  attempts  to 
subvert  it;  but  the  state  action  invali- 
dated in  those  cases  was  always  expressly 
motivated,  designed  and  intended  to  deny 
Negroes  the  right  to  vote.  See.  e.g..  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  383  U.S.  301 
(1966) ;  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  364  U.S. 
339  (1960) ;  Terry  v.  Adams.  345  U.S.  461 
(1953) ;  Smith  v.  Allwright.  321  U.S.  649 
(1944) ;  Hobson  v.  Tobriner,  supra.  Since 
plaintiffs  do  not  claim  that  H.R.  Res.  278 
was  expressly  enacted  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race,  they  do  not 
even  allege  a  violation  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment. 

The  nineteenth  amendment  prohibits 
governmental  action  which  impairs  the 
right  to  vote  solely  because  of  sex.  Leser 
v.  Garnett.  258  U.S.  130  (1922).  Again, 
plaintiffs  do  not  even  allege  that  H.R. 
Res.  278  was  intended  or  designed  to 
serve  that  purpose. 

(7)  H.R.Res.  278  does  not  violate  sub- 
stantive due  process  (fifth  amendment^. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  equal  protection  (four- 
teenth amendment,  sec.  1)  have  been 
imposed  on  the  federal  government  via 
the  "due  process"  provisions  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  see,  e.g..  Boiling  v.  Sharpe. 
347  U.S.  497  (1954),  the  argument  that 
HJI.  Res.  278  violates  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  laws  or  substantive  due  process 
provisions  of  that  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  answered  in  Barry  v.  United 
States  ex.  rel.  Cunningham:  "Nor  is  there 
merit  in  the  suggestion  that  the  effect  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  seat  Vare 
pending  investigation  was  to  deprive  the 
state  of  its  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate.  The  equal  representation  clause 
is  found  in  article  V.  which  authorizes 
and  regulates  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, 'provided,  .  .  .  that  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
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its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.'  This 
constitutes  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  amendment  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  situation  such  as  the  one  here  pre- 
sented. The  temporary  deprivation  of 
equal  representation  which  results  from 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  seat  a  mem- 
ber pending  inquiry  as  to  his  election  or 
qualifications  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
power,  and  no  more  deprives  the  state  of 
Its  'equal  suffrage'  in  the  constitutional 
sense  than  would  a  vote  of  Qie  Senate 
vacating  the  seat  of  a  sitting  member  or 
a  vote  of  expulsion."    279  U.S.  at  615-16. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  representation 
which  is  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to  seat. 

(8)  The  adoption  of  H.R.  Res.  278  did 
not  violate  procedural  due  process  or  the 
sixth  amendment." 

Finally,  plaintiffs'  allegations  that  Mr. 
Po'vell  was  denied  procedural  due  process 
or  his  rights  under  the  sixth  amendment 
UK  likewise  without  merit.  The  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Select  Committee 
were  public;  Mr.  Powell  was  given  notice 
of  them;  Mr.  Powell  was  invited  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  (which  he  did) ;  Mr. 
Powell  was  accorded  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel;  and  his  counsel  was 
permitted  to  call  witnesses  (which  they 
(ild  not  do).  Purthermore,  the  findings 
of  the  Select  Committee  were  specific  suid 
detailed.  The  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  were  likewise  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive. The  basic  requirements  of  due 
process  demand  no  more.  Palko  v.  Con- 
necticut, 302  U.S.  319  (1937) ;  cf.  Hannah 
V.  Larche.  363  UjS.  420  (1960)  ;  Frank  V. 
Maryland.  359  U.S.  360  (1959);  In  re 
GToban,  352  U.S.  330  (1957). 

The  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  House 
governing  proceedings  with  respect  to 
judging  qualifications  have  never  been 
questioned  in  any  other  place,  and  in- 
deed, they  cannot  be.  Art.  1.  §  5,  cl.  2. 
Nor  has  anyone  ever  questioned  the  Sen- 
ate's rules  for  trial  of  impeachment. 
Art.  I,  I  3,  cl.  6.  Clearly,  in  our  view,  the 
House  was  not  required  to  accord  Mr. 
Powell  the  same  rights  he  would  have  in 
a  court  of  law.  Nevertheless  substan- 
tially all  such  rights  were  extended  to 
him.  Plaintiffs'  allegations  that  Mr. 
Powell  was  denied  due  process  are  thus 
wholly  without  merit. 

Since  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  not  criminal  prosecutions,  or  any- 
thing like  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
sixth  amendment  has  no  application 
here.  See  Hannah  v.  Larche,  supra; 
United  States  v.  Zucker.  181  U.S.  475 
(1896). 

In  sum,  the  plaintiffs  have  made  no 
showing  of  any  deprivation  of  funda- 
mental rights.    As  this  case  stands,  the 


"The  sixth  amendment  provides: 
"In  all  crimiTuil  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pub- 
lic trial,  by  an  Impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him:  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  (Counsel  for  hit 
defense."    (Emphasis  added.) 


Members  of  the  House  refused  to  seat 
Mr.  Powell  for  precisely  the  reasons 
stated  in  HJI.  Res.  278.  No  other  reasons 
are  either  alleged  or  may  be  inferred. 
Cf.  Field  V.  Clark,  supra. 

B.  Plaintiffs  Have  Palled  To  Satisfy 
Other  Essential  Requirements  for  a  Pre- 
liminary Injunction. 

In  a  suit  such  as  this  involving  a  con- 
frontation between  two  coordinate 
branches  of  government,  a  court  of  equity 
requires  much  stronger  grounds  for 
granting  preliminary  relief  than  when 
only  private  interests  are  at  stake.  Ya- 
kus  v.  United  States,  321  UJS.  at  440.  As 
Judge  Bazelon  wrote,  concurring  in  Com- 
munist Party  of  United  States  v.  Mc- 
Grath,  96  P.  Supp.  47,  48  (DJD.C.  1951) 
(emphasis  added) ,  "The  strong  showing 
cr  Injury  ordinarily  required  of  one  seek- 
ing an  injunction,  even  where  private 
rights  alone  are  Involved,  is  multiplied 
manifold  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
restrain  an  act  of  Congress." 

Purtheimore,  the  complaint  does  not 
merely  seek  the  traditional  preservation 
of  the  status  quo  pending  final  decision. 
In  seeking  the  immediate  seating  of  Mr. 
Powell,  it  requests  the  very  relief  to  which 
plaintiffs  claim  to  be  entitled  in  the  case 
of  ultimate  success.  "A  preliminary  in- 
junction does  not  issue  which  gives  to  a 
plaintiff  the  actual  advantage  which 
would  be  obtained  in  a  final  decree."  W. 
A.  Mack,  Inc.  v.  General  Motors  Corp., 
260  P.  2d  886.  890  (7th  Clr.  1958) .  Courts 
"ought  not  to  grant  temporary  relief 
which  would  finally  dispose  of  the  case 
on  its  merits,"  Dunn  v.  Retail  Clerks  In- 
ternational Association.  299  P.  2d  873. 
874  (6th  Clr.  1962). 

Here,  those  decisions  are  particularly 
applicable.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  peremptory  seating  of  Mr. 
Powell  would  be  appropriate  while  the 
courts  give  due  consideration  to  the  basic 
Jurisdictional  problems  raised  here.  See 
e.g..  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of 
America  v.  Pitney,  326  U.S.  561  (1946) : 
Copra  v.  Suro,  236  P.  2d  107,  115  (1st  Clr. 
1956) . 

CONCLUSION 

Por  all  the  reasons  above  stated,  the 
motion    for    a    preliminary    injunction 
should  be  denied  and  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint  should  be  granted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Bruce  Bromley, 
Attorney  for  Defendants. 
One   Chase   Manhattan   Plaza,    New 
York,  New  York  10005. 
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PLAINTIFPS'  SUPPLEMENTAL  MEM- 
ORANDUM OP  POINTS  AND  AU- 
THORITIES IN  SUPPORT  OP 
APPLICAnON  POR  CONVENING  A 
THREE-JUDGE  COURT 

[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colimabla,  Civil  Di- 
vision] 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  al..  Plain- 
tiffs t?.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al.. 
Defendants — Civil  Action  No.  559-67 

(Plaintiffs'  supplemental  memorandum 
of  points  and  authorities  In  support  of 
plaintiffs'  application  for  the  conven- 
ing of  a  statutory  three-Judge  court 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  S{2282  and 
2284) 

This,  "Plaintiffs'  Supplemental  Memo- 
randum of  Points  and  Authorities  in 
Support  of  Plaintiffs'  Application  for  the 
Convening  of  a  Statutory  Three-Judge 
Court  Pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  SS  2282  and 
2284"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Plain- 
tiffs' Supplemental  Memorandum),  is 
filed  in  reply  to  "Defendants'  Memoran- 
dum of  Points  and  Authorities  with  Re- 
spect to  Plaintiffs'  Application  for  the 
Convening  of  a  Statutory  Three-Judge 
Court"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  De- 
fendants' Memorandum)  and,  to  avoid 
repetition  and  unnecessary  duplication, 
is  Intended  to  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  and  by  reference  to  the  previously 
filed  "Memorandum  of  Points  and  Au- 
thorities in  Support  of  Plaintiffs'  Ap- 
plication for  the  Convening  of  a  Three- 
Judge  Court  Pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
S§  2282  and  2284"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Plaintiffs'  Memorandum,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  Idlewild  Bon  Voyage 
Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein.  370  U.S.  713 
(1962  : 

".  .  .  When  an  application  for  a  statu- 
tory three-Judge  court  is  addressed  to  a 
District  Court,  the  court's  inquiry  is  ap- 
propriately limited  to  determining  [1] 
whether  the  constitutional  question 
raised  is  substantial,  [2]  whether  the 
complaint  at  least  formally  alleges  a 
basis  for  equitable  relief,  [3]  whether 
the  case  presented  otherwise  comes  un- 
der the  requirements  of  the  three-Judge 
statute." 

Defendants'  Memorandum,  in  "Point 
I,"  apparently  takes  issue  only  with  the 
sufficiency  of  plaintiff's  showing  on  the 
third  issue — i.e.,  whether  the  case  pre- 
sented falls  within  the  requirements  of 
28  U.S.C.  §  2282— and,  more  specifically, 
whether  House  Resolution  No.  278,  the 
constitutional  validity  of  which  plain- 
tiffs challenge  herein,  is  an  "Act  of  Con- 
gress" within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
Defendants'  Memorandum  Is  then  di- 
rected to  their  second  and  concluding^ 
point  that,  even  assuming  the  statutory- 
three- Judge  requirements  are  met  here, 
a  single  District  Judge  may  and  should 
first  dispose  of  defendants'  pending  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  this  action  for  basic 
jurisdictional  defects — specified  as  "im- 
munity from  suit,  political  question, 
separation  of  powers  and  lack  of  federal 
question  jurisdiction." 

Accordingly.  Plaintiffs'  Supplemental 
Memorandum  is  addressed  only  to  these 
two  issues;  first,  whether  a  Resolution 
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by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  is.  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  28  D.S.C.  §  2282  and  as  used 
therein  an  "Act  of  Congress"  and,  sec- 
ondly, whether  a  single  judge  has  juris- 
ction  to  dismiss  the  complaint  herein 
"for  the  jurisdictional  defects  Involved 
here." 

I.  HOUSE  RESOLtmON  NO.  278  IS  AN  "ACT 
OF  CONGRESS"  WriHIN  THE  CONTEMPLA- 
TION OF  28  U.S.C.    5  2282 

Defendants'  Memorandum,  at  pp.  2-3, 
asserts  that: 

".  .  .  On  their  face  the  words  'Act  of 
Congress'  include  only  statutes  which  are 
enacted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  Resolu- 
tion was  neither  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
nor  signed  by  the  President  (Const.  Art. 
I,  §  7) .  Moreover,  It  does  not  contain  an 
enacting  clause,  1  U.S.C.  §  101,  or  ap- 
pear *ln  slip  or  pamphlet  form  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  Issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.'  1  U.S.C.  5  113.  Thus 
it  is  not  and  plainly  cannot  be  an  'Act  of 
Congress'  within  the  usual  meaning  of 
those  words.  .  .  ." 

In  support  of  this  argument  defend- 
ants proceed,  at  page  3  of  Defendants' 
Memorandum,  to  misquote  out  of  context 
F.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  v.  Commissioner,  150  P. 
2d  857,  858  (5th  Clr.  1945).  so  that  It 
appears  as  a  holding  that  "fa]  Resolu- 
tion is  not  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
by  the  President  or  passed  over  his  veto." 
The  full  quotation  Is  as  follows: 

"[2,  3]  Resolution  No.  50  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  June  22, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  July  21, 1945, 
is  urged  as  requiring  a  reconsideration. 
The  Resolution  is  not  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  by  the  President  or  passed 
over  his  veto.  It  does  not  make  law,  or 
change  the  law  made  by  a  previous  Con- 
gress and  President.  It  does  not  alter 
the  statutes  as  they  existed  when  the 
taxes  in  controversy  accrued.  As  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  a  point  of  law  It 
would  of  course  be  entitled  to  most  re- 
spectful consideration  by  the  courts, 
which  under  the  Constitution  exercise 
the  judicial  power,  that  is.  the  power  to 
decide  cases.  We  do  not  think  the  Res- 
olution was  intended  as  an  Intrusion  up- 
on the  judicial  power,  but  only  as  an  as- 
surance to  those  engaged  in  the  oil  and 
gas  well  business  that  the  special  favor 
heretofore  extended  them  by  the  'ex- 
pense option'  of  the  Treasury  Regulation 
which  the  Treasury  Department  had  de- 
clared its  purpose  to  continue,  had  the 
backing  of  those  voting  for  the  Resolu- 
tion. It  was  not  Its  purpose  to  enlarge 
or  extend  the  Regulation  beyond  the  un- 
derstanding and  practice  of  the  Treasury 
Department  which  had  made  and  admin- 
istered the  Regulation."  (Emphasis 
supplied) . 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  the  court  was  not 
dealing  with  "Resolution"  as  compared 
with  "Act  of  Congress"  in  a  generic 
sense,  but  with  "Resolution  No.  50"  as 
compared  with  an  "Act  of  Congress"  and 
their  respective  force  and  effect  as  ex- 
pressions of  legislative  will.  For  an  apt 
discussion  of  this  case  and  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  Resolution  involved 
therein,  see  Gibson,  Congressional  Con- 
current Resolutions:  An  Aid  Statutory 


Interpretation?      37    ABJiJ.   421,    479 
(1951). 

The  thrust  of  defendants'  argimient 
Is  that  form,  rather  than  substance  or 
effect,  is  the  hallmark  of  an  "Act  of  Con- 
gress." In  Myers,  Joint  Resolutions  Are 
Laws,  28  A_B_A.J.  33,  34  (1942),  there  is 
reproduced  correspondence  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  of  the  Congress  in 
1940-1941  which  demonstrates  that  Con- 
gress has  used  and  recognized  the  terms 
"act,"  "joint  resolution,"  and  "law"  in- 
terchangeably. In  a  letter  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  dated  November  16, 
1940,  addressed  to  the  Vice  President, 
it  was  stated: 

"The  present  system  of  segregating 
acts  and  Joint  resolutions  in  different 
series  probably  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
situation  in  the  early  days  of  the  Con- 
gress when  all  major  legislation  took 
the  form  of  acts  and  only  minor  legis- 
lation was  In  the  form  of  resolutions.  In 
recent  years  much  major  legislation  has 
taken  the  form  of  the  joint  resolution, 
and  I  believe  It  Is  now  rather  generally 
conceded  that  a  joint  resolution  Is  just 
as  much  a  law  as  a  bill  after  passage  and 
approval. 

"For  example.  In  Davison  Gulf  port 
Fertilizer  Co.  v.  Gulf  &  Ship  Island 
Railroad  Co.  (92  F  (2d)  107,  113  [cert, 
den.  302  U.S.  738]),  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, July  20,  1937.  Circuit  Judge  Holmes, 
dissenting  cbut  not  as  to  this  point), 
said:  'The  controlling  legal  principles 
may  be  presented  briefly.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion has  the  characteristics  and  effect  of 
law,  and  Is  to  be  construed  as  other 
statutes.'  Likewise,  in  Ann  Arlmr  Rail- 
road Co.  et  al.  V.  United  States  et  al.  (281 
U.S.  658.  666),  decided  June  2,  1930.  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  states  In 
part:  "The  measure  that  Is  before  us 
is  the  joint  resolution  which  emerged 
from  the  legislative  deliberations  and 
proceedings.  It  Is  brought  here  to  the 
end  that  we  may  determine  its  proper 
construction,  which  of  course  Is  to  be 
done  by  applying  to  it  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  legislation  in  general." 

"As  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  terms  'act,'  'Joint  resolution,' 
and  'law'  are  Interchanged  In  legislative 
practice,  I  might  mention  Public  Reso- 
lution, No.  66.  76th  Congress,  approved 
April  25,  1940.  which  is  entitled  Joint 
Resolution  to  Amend  Section  5  of  Public 
Law  Numbered  360,  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress.' Similarly  Public  Resolution,  No. 
54,  76th  Congress,  entitled  'Joint  Resolu- 
tion to  Preserve  the  neutrality  and  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  secure 
the  safety  of  its  citizens  and  their  Inter- 
ests,' approved  November  4,  1939.  con- 
tains the  provision  (Sec.  20)  that  "This 
Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939".'  " 
Further,  Myers,  supra  at  p.  37,  says: 
".  .  .  The  legislative  practice  of  using 
the  terms  'Joint  resolution,'  'act'  and 
'law'  Is  more  Important  as  evidence,  for 
the  Congress  certainly  and  repeatedly, 
even  customarily,  produces  legislation 
which  It  intends  to  be  law  from  both 
kinds  of  proposal.  Since  'all  legislative 
powers'  are  vested  In  the  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  rather  than  the  form 
It  takes  Is  the  essential  element. 


".  . .  The  approval  of  the  President  was 
determined  not  to  be  requisite  as  earlv  ba 
1798." 

Plaintiffs'  examination  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282  strongly 
suggests.  If  It  does  not  compel,  a  conclu- 
slon  opposite  to  that  of  Defendants 
Memorandum,  page  3,  that  "reference  of 
the  pending  action  to  a  three-judge  court 
would  be  contrai-y  to  the  purpose  for 
which  section  2282  was  enacted." 

28  U.S.C.  §  2282  was  adopted  as  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1937,  50  Stat.  752.  Congress  thereby 
extended  a  procedural  device — the  statu- 
tory three-judge  District  Court— previ- 
ously established  for  other  types  of  con- 
troversies, the  purpose  and  effect  of 
which  Is  to  limit  the  power  of  a  single 
district  judge  over  applications  to  en- 
join the  enforcement  of  Acts  of  Congress 
claimed  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
vest  power  over  such  applications  in  a 
court  of  three  judges  (at  least  one  of 
whom  would  be  a  circuit  judge)  and 
provide  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  granting  or  denial  of  such 
applications.  The  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  this  procedural  device  to 
Acts  of  Congress  occurred  during  a  sig- 
nificant development  In  the  exercise  of 
federal  legislative  power. 

Gibson,  supra,  37  A.B.A.J.  421,  479 
(1951)  describes  the  background  of  this 
development,  as  follows : 

".  .  .  In  1919  and  1920  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  concurrent  resolution.  In  both 
Houses  concurrent  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced to  end  the  state  of  war  with 
Germany.  The  war  was  eventually  ter- 
minated in  July,  1921,  when  the  President 
approved  a  Joint  resolution.  President 
Wilson's  veto  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Bill  because  It  provided  that  the 
Comptroller  General  might  be  removed 
by  the  concurrent  resolution  blocked  an- 
other effort  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
concurrent  resolution.  President  Roose- 
velt, under  more  favorable  political  cir- 
cumstances, signed  many  Important 
measures  In  which  Congress  reserved  the 
dght  to  nullify  or  terminate  by  concur- 
rent resolution  the  exercise  of  powers 
therein  granted.  For  example  in  this 
connection.  In  World  War  n  legislation. 
Congress  has,  In  defining  certain  terms, 
e.g.,  'termination  of  war,'  provided  that 
it  may  by  concurrent  resolution  termi- 
nate the  war  or  otherwise  limit  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  delegated.  However,  in 
many  of  these  Instances  the  war  was  in 
fact  terminated  by  a  Joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President." 

Glnnane,  The  Control  of  Federal  Ad- 
ministration by  Congressional  Resolu- 
tions and  Committees,  66  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
569,  569-590  (1955).  further  describes 
this  development: 

"Beginning  In  1939.  a  constantly  In- 
creasing number  of  federal  statutes  have 
been  enacted  with  provisions  that  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress  may  veto,  terminate,  or  compel 
action  under  those  statutes  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Other 
provisions  permit  the  statute  Itself  to  be 
terminated  or  repealed  by  congressional 
resolution.  Still  other  statutes  and  leg- 
islative proposals  would  subject  actions 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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Government  to  the  prior  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  congressional  committees. 
Such  statutory  provisions  create  a  new 
relationship  between  the  President  and 
Congress  and  can  profoundly  affect  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment    .  . 

"In  recent  years  federal  statutes  have 
provided  for  the  following  types  of  con- 
trol of  executive  or  administrative  action 
by  a  concurrent  resolution,  or  less  fre- 
quently by  a  simple  resolution  of  the 
Congress : 

"D  Veto  of  action  proposed  by  the 
President  or  an  executive  oflQcer  pursuant 
to  a  statute,  as  In  the  reorganization  acts 
and  the  alien  deportation  statute; 

"2)  Termination  of  statutes  or  statu- 
tory powers,  as  In  the  Lend-Lease  Acts 
and  many  other  statutes ; 

"3)  Termination  of  executive  action 
carried  on  pursuant  to  statute,  as  In  the 
foreign  aid  statutes; 

"4)  Direction  of  executive  action  pur- 
suant to  a  statute,  as  In  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939; 

"5)  Removal  of  executive  officers,  as  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act." 

In  the  Senate  report,  during  the  de- 
bate, as  well  as  In  all  of  the  early  drafts 
of  what  became  28  U.S.C.  S  2282,  refer- 
ence was  to  "acts  of  Congress."  There 
is  a  clear  Inference  that  by  such  usage 
Congress  Intended  acts  to  mean  Congres- 
sional action — any  expression  of  legisla- 
tive will — and  not  the  forms  In  which 
such  win  was  expressed. 

"The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2260)  to  provide  for  appearance 
on  behalf  of  and  appeal  by  the  United 
States  In  certain  cases  In  which  the  con- 
stitutionality of  acts  at  Congress  Is  In- 
volved, submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"...  Section  3,  4  and  5  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  are  new  matter  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill. 

*  •  *  •  • 

"Section  3  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Is  new  matter,  to  which  the  House  man- 
agers agreed  with  modifications.  It  for- 
bids the  Issuance  of  any  interlocutory 
or  permanent  Injunction  suspending  or 
restraining  the  enforcement,  operation, 
or  execution  of.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
act  (emphasis  added),  of  Congress  upon 
constitutional  grounds  except  upon  the 
determination  of  a  three  judge  court  at 
least  one  member  of  which  shall  be  a  cir- 
cuit Judge,  supra. 

"This  section  prohibits  the  Issuance  of 
any  Injunction  to  suspend  or  restrain  the 
execution  of  acts  of  Congress,  except  by  a 
court  composed  of  three  judges  and  ap- 
plies to  all  Interlocutory  and  final  In- 
junctions hereafter  Issued  whether  the 
suits  In  which  they  are  Issued  be  now 
pending  In  the  district  courts  or  here- 
after Instituted."  (Cong.  Rec.  Vol.  81, 
Pt.  8,  p.  8702) .     (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  Sumners.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  stated: 

"The  bill  as  It  passed  the  House,  as  it 
passed  the  Senate,  and  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  undertakes  to  recognize. 


and  does  recognize,  that  when  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  act  of  Congress  Is 
drawn  Into  question  the  public  Interest 
becomes  involved  in  that  litigation.  It  Is 
a  public  duty  which  Is  owed  to  the  court 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  passing 
on  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress that  It  be  given  all  the  assistance 
which  can  be  given  to  aid  It  In  an  under- 
standing of  the  questions  Involved." 
(Ibid.,  p.  8703).    (Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  Inconceivable  that,  during  the  pe- 
riod In  the  development  of  the  legl^a- 
tlve  process  by  Congress  when  the  ex- 
panded use  of  the  resolution  as  a  method 
for  expressing  the  legislative  will  of  Con- 
gress was  being  pressed,  the  Congress 
would  Intend  the  term  "Acts  of  Con- 
gress" to  mean  other  than  all  the  meth- 
ods by  which  legislative  action  is 
accomplished. 

This  contention  Is  further  buttressed 
by  Senator  McCarran,  floor  manager  of 
the  proposed  legislation  In  question.  In 
stating  Its  purpose  to  the  Senate: 

"Mr.  President,  addressing  myself  to 
the  unfinished  business.  House  bill  2260, 
and  the  Committee  amendments  there- 
to, by  way  of  explanation  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  save  and 
except  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate  that 
the  aim  and  object  of  the  committee 
amendments  and  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  before  the  Senate  Is  to  facilitate 
and  speed  up  and  add  celerity  to  actions 
Instituted  In  the  respective  Federal 
Courts. 

"The  first  part  of  the  bill  provides  for 
intervention  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
ariy  case  instituted  in  a  Federal  Court 
where  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of 
Congress  is  challenged.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  when  such  an  occasion  arises, 
the  parties  having  Instituted  the  action, 
and  a  constitutional  question  appearing 
to  be  Involved,  the  Attorney  General  at 
once  shall  be  notified.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  will  clarify  that 
section  when  it  is  reached  in  due  course. 
In  other  words,  at  this  time  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  If,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
trial  court,  there  is  a  serious  question  In- 
volved In  the  challenge  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  trial 
court  may  Issue  an  order  notifying  the 
Attorney  General.  I  prc^wse  to  offer  an 
amendment  maklrig  It  mandatory,  and 
not  leaving  any  discretion  whatever  to 
the  trial  court,  so  that  on  the  Institution 
of  an  action  presenting  a  question  of 
constitutionality.  Immediately  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  shall  be  notified,  and 
Immediately  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall  be  permitted  to  intervene  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and  on  Its  Intervention  the  Gov- 
errunent,  then  represented  by  the  At- 
torney General,  shall  become  a  party, 
not  to  the  individual  controversy  but  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  and  protecting 
the  acts  of  Congress,  or  defending  and 
protecting  the  policy  Involved  In  the  acts 
of  Congress."  (Ibid,  p.  8507)  (Emphasis 
added). 

Mr.  Sumners,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  explained  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation: 

"We  have  sought  to  combine,  support- 
ing the  g#ieral  plan,  the  right  which  the 
Goveriiment  as  a  necessary  party — and 
this  has  been  my  view,  and  I  think  the 


view  of  our  committee — to  appear  in  a 
case  where  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
passed  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  Is  drawn  into  question,  and 
then  we  believe  that  this  legislation,  too, 
will  be  supported  and  welcomed  by  the 
courts  of  the  country  because  of  the  gov- 
ernmental philosophy  that  underlies  the 
Inviting  by  the  courts  frequently  of  a 
representative  of  the  Government  to  sp- 
pear  as  amicus  curiae.  The  appearance 
of  a  pubUc  representative  to  represent 
the  public  when  the  constitutionality  of 
an  act  of  Congress  is  drawn  In  question 
Is  sensible  and  necessary. 

"Mr.  May.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is 
this:  Under  previous  legislation,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  a  Federal  Judge  on  an  ex- 
parte  hearing  could  grant  an  Injunction, 
and  this  bill  as  reported  requires  a  hear- 
ing before  three  circuit  judges  before  a 
permanent  Injunction  can  be  grsmted. 
Is  that  true? 

"Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas.  Not  exactly 
true.  We  have  attempted  to  incorporate 
in  this  legislation  the  aurangement  with 
reference  to  drawing  Into  Issue  by  In- 
junction the  validity  of  certain  acts  of 
State. 

"Mr.  May.  Then  I  understand  from 
that  statement  that  this  bill  will  really 
expedite  the  disposition  of  Injunction 
matters  and  prevent  the  delay  in  Fed- 
eral litigation  on  injunction  proceedings 
that  has  seemed  to  exist  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

"Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas.  That  Is  one 
of  the  definite  purposes  of  the  bill.  It 
should  be  stated  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  your  committee  and  the 
conference  conmiittee  have  sought  to  ex- 
pendlte  the  final  determination  of  these 
constitutional  questions  by  permitting  an 
appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  Judgment  of  the  three-Judge 
court. 

"Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas.  .  .  .  When- 
ever the  question  Is  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  of  Congress  the  three- 
judge  court  would  come  into  being,  and 
It  Is  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
three-judge  court  testing  certain  ques- 
tions arising  with  reference  to  certain 
state  acts. 

"Mr.  VooRHis.  But  suppose  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trial  court  upholds  the  act 
of  Congress,  is  it  not  then  still  possible 
for  the  private  litigant,  if  delay  is  to  his 
advantage,  to  make  the  same  series  of 
appeals  through  the  circuit  court  and 
have  the  same  kind  of  delays  and  periods 
of  imcertalnty  we  have  at  the  present 
time?  Suppose  the  decision  Is  favorable 
to  the  Government  In  the  original  trial 
court.  Is  It  not  still  possible  for  the  pri- 
vate litigant  to  appeal  through  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  and  have  the  same 
long  drawn  out  suspension  of  and  Inter- 
ference with  the  carrying  out  of  the  act 
In  question  as  we  have  now? 

"Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas.  The  private 
litigant,  of  course,  can  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court."    (Ibid.,  p.  8703). 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Kennedy  v. 
Mendoza-Martinez,  372  US  144,  154 
(1962)  stated  with  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose of  §  2282  as  gleaned  from  Its  legis- 
lative history: 

"The  legislative  history  of  !  2282  and 
of  its  complement,  §  2281,  requiring  three 
Judges  to  hear  Injunctive  suits  directed 
against  federal  and  state  legislation,  re- 
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spectively,  indicates  that  these  sections 
were  enacted  to  prevent  a  single  federal 
Judge  from  being  able  to  paralyze  totally 
the  operation  of  an  entire  regiilatory 
scheme,  either  state  or  federal,  by  Issu- 
ance of  a  broad  injunctive  order.  Sec- 
tion 2281  'was  a  means  of  protecting  the 
increasing  body  of  state  legislation  reg- 
ulating economic  enterprise  from  inval- 
idation by  a  conventional  suit  In 
equity.  .  .  .  The  crux  of  the  business  is 
procedural  protection  against  an  im- 
provident statewide  doom  by  a  federal 
court  of  a  state's  legislative  policy.  This 
was  the  aim  of  Congress."  PhilUpa  v. 
United  States,  312  U.S.  246,  250-251. 
Repeatedly  emphasized  during  the  con- 
gressional debates  on  Section  2282  were 
the  heavy  pecuniary  costs  of  the  unfore- 
seen and  debilitating  interruptions  in 
the  administration  of  federal  law  which 
could  be  wrought  by  a  single  judge's  or- 
der, and  the  great  burdens  entailed  in 
coping  with  harassing  actions  brought 
one  after  another  to  challenge  the  op- 
eration of  an  entire  statutory  scheme, 
wherever  jurisdiction  over  govenunent 
oflBclals  could  be  acquired,  until  a  judge 
was  ultimately  found  who  would  grant 
the  injunction."  81  Cong.  Rec.  479-481. 
2142-2143  (1937) . 

The  House  could  act  in  the  Instant  case 
by  a  simple  resolution  because  the  House 
was  attempting  to  exercise  a  constitu- 
tional grant  of  authority  by  which  it 
could  "act"  or  efifectuate  "law"  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  or  the 
participation  of  the  Executive  Branch  by 
approval  or  veto.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  In  Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Cunningham.  279  U.S.  597,  613-614 
(1929) : 

"But  It  has  had  conferred  upon  It  by 
the  Constitution  certain  powers  which 
are  not  legislative  but  judicial  in  charac- 
ter. Among  these  is  the  power  to  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members.  Art.  1,  §  5,  cl. 
1.  'That  power  carries  with  it  authority 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  secure  Information  upon 
which  to  decide  concerning  elections." 
Reed  v.  County  Commissioners.  277  U.S. 
376,  388.  Exercise  of  the  power  neces- 
sarily involves  the  ascertainment  of  facts, 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  exami- 
nation of  such  witnesses,  with  the  power 
to  compel  them  to  answer  pertinent  ques- 
tions, to  determine  the  facts  and  apply 
the  appropriate  rules  of  law,  and,  finally, 
to  render  a  judgment  which  is  beyond 
the  authority  of  any  other  tribunal  to 
review." 

Further,  the  Court  at  p.  614  stated: 

"In  that  event,  the  limitations  put 
upon  the  committee  obviously  do  not 
control  the  Senate;  but  that  body  may 
deal  with  the  matter,  without  regard  to 
these  limitations,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  or  found  in  the  im- 
plications of  the  Constitution."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

It  follows  that  H.  Res.  278  is  the  mode 
by  which  the  House  acted  in  this  "judi- 
cial" matter.  This  resolution,  classified 
as  a  "simple  resolution"  is  so  classified 
because  of  the  mode  of  Its  enactment. 
Its  classification  Is  not  Indicative  of  Its 
content,  its  finality,  or  its  importance. 

The  test  imder  28  UJ3.C.  S  2282  is  the 
national  Importance  of  the  legislative 


act.  The  membership  and  composition 
of  a  house  of  the  national  legislature  Is 
surely  of  the  most  grave  Importance. 

The  national  and  general  importance 
of  this  matter  is  abundantly  evident  by 
the  actions  of  the  defendants  to  date  as 
well  as  the  present  stance  of  their  at- 
torneys in  this  action.  H.  Res.  376,  90 
Congress,  1st  Session  provides: 

"Whereas,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
et  al..  on  March  8,  1967,  filed  a  suit  In 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  naming  as  defendants 
certain  Members  and  OflBcers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  contest- 
ing certain  actions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

"Whereas,  this  suit  raises  questions 
concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government 
and  fundamental  Constitutonal  issues: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  special 
counsel  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
represent  the  House  of  Representatives, 
its  Members  and  0£9cers  named  as  de- 
fendants, in  the  suit  filed  by  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  Jr.,  et  al..  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  well  as  in  any  similar  or  re- 
lated proceeding  brought  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  any  expenses  incurred 
pursuant  to  these  resolutions,  including 
the  compensation  of  such  special  counsel 
and  any  costs  Incurred  thereby,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  and 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  aforementioned 
coiut  and  to  any  other  court  in  which 
related  legal  proceedings  may  be 
brought.'"    (Emphasis  added) 

The  Courts  have  clearly  indicated  the 
grave  importance  of  the  issues  herein 
raised  as  to  the  scope  and  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
expressed  In  H.  Res.  278. 

"Long  ago  In  Ylck  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118 
VS.  356,  370.  6  S.  Ct.  1064,  1071,  30  L. 
Ed.  220  the  Court  referred  to  'the  polit- 
ical franchise  of  voting'  as  a  funda- 
mental political  right,  because  preserva- 
tive of  all  rights."  Recently  in  Reynolds 
V.  Sims,  377  US.  533,  561-562.  84  S.  Ct. 
1362.  1381.  12  L.  Ed.  2d  506.  we  said, 
"Undoubtedly,  the  right  of  suffrage  Is 
a  fundamental  matter  in  a  free  and  dem- 
ocratic society.  Especially  since  the  right 
to  exercise  the  franchise  in  a  free  and 
imimpalred  manner  is  preservative  of 
other  basic  civil  and  political  rights,  any 
alleged  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  cit- 
izens to  vote  must  be  carefully  and  metic- 
ulously scrutinized.  Harper  v.  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Elections,  86  8.  Ct.  1079, 
1081.  (1966). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"That  the  free  choice  by  the  people  of 
representatives  in  Congress,  subject  only 
to  the  restrictions  to  be  found  in  ii  2  and 


4  of  Article  I  and  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution, was  one  of  the  great  purposes 
of  our  constitutional  scheme  of  govern- 
ment cannot  be  doubled  .  .  . 

"We  turn  to  the  words  of  the  Constltu- 
tlon  read  in  their  historical  setting  as 
revealing  the  purpose  of  its  framers,  and 
search  for  admissible  meanings  of  its 
words  which.  In  the  circumstances  of 
their  application,  will  effectuate  those 
purposes.  As  we  have  said,  a  dominant 
purpose  of  §  2,  so  far  as  the  selection  of 
representatives  in  Congress  is  concerned, 
was  to  secure  to  the  people  the  right  to 
choose  representatives  by  the  designated 
electors,  that  is  to  say,  by  some  form  of 
election.  Cf.  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment as  to  popular  'election*  of  Senators. 
Prom  time  Immemorial  as  election  to 
public  oflBce  has  been  in  point  of  sub- 
stance no  more  and  no  less  than  the  ex- 
pression by  qualified  electors  of  their 
choice  of  candidates.  United  States  v 
Classic.  313  U.S.  299,  316-318  (1941). 
(Emphasis  added). 

"Free  and  honest  elections  are  the  very 
foundation  of  our  republican  form  of 
government.  Hence  any  attempt  to  de- 
file the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  cannot  be 
viewed  with  equanimity.  As  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Ex  parte  Yarbrough. 
110  U.S.  651,  666,  'the  temptations  to 
control  these  elections  by  violence  and 
corruption'  have  been  a  constant  source 
of  danger  in  the  history  of  all  republics. 
The  acts  here  charged.  If  proven,  are  a 
kind  which  carries  that  threat  and  are 
highly  offensive.  Since  they  corrupt  the 
process  of  Congressional  elections,  they 
transcend  mere  local  concern  and  extend 
a  contaminating  influence  into  the  na- 
tional domain."  (Ibid.,  Douglas,  J.  dis- 
senting, supra  p.  329)  (Emphasis  added). 

The  applicability  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282  is 
determined  by  the  importance  of  the 
Issue  raised  by  the  asserted  constitu- 
tional attack  upon  the  legislative  will, 
rather  than  the  form  In  which  the  legis- 
lative will  was  expressed. 

The  law  in  this  circuit  Is  settled :  a  leg- 
islative resolution  is  an  act  of  Congress 
for  the  purposes  of  the  three-judge  dis- 
trict court  statute.  In  Methodist  Feder- 
ation for  Social  Action  v.  Eastland,  141 
F.  Supp.  729  (D.D.C.  1956) .  that  issue  was 
decided  conclusively.  "The  majority 
opinion  in  that  case,  written  by  Circuit 
Judge  Edgerton,  never  even  paused  to 
consider  the  question.  However,  District 
Judge  Wilkin,  dissenting  on  other 
grounds,  wrote: 

"The  defendants  say,  'The  Court  lacks 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  in  that 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62  is  not 
an  act  of  Congress  within  the  meaning  of 
28  US.C.  Sees.  2282,  2284.'  It  seems  in- 
conceivable that  Congress  would  recog- 
nize the  power  of  such  a  three-judge 
court  as  this  is  to  restrain  'the  enforce- 
ment, operation,  or  execution  of  any  act 
of  Congress  or  order  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  repug- 
nance to  the  Constitution',  and  exclude 
from  its  consideration  a  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution."    (141  P.  Supp.  at  736) 

As  defendants  properly  note,  this 
question  was  not  raised  in  plaintiffs'  first 
submitted  points  and  authorities  but  that 
was  so  only  because  the  law  of  this  ques- 
tion has  previously  been  conclusively  de- 
termined for  this  coiu-t. 
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The  government  was  also  a  party  to 
Krebs  v.  Ashbrook,  (D.C.D.C.,  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  2157-1966).  and  there  resisted 
the  convening  of  a  three- judge  court  on 
every  other  conceivable  basis  but  never 
questioned  that  the  Rule  of  the  House, 
there  under  attack,  was  an  "act"  within 
the  meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282.  And, 
again  in  this  circuit,  a  three- judge  stat- 
utory coiut  was  convened  to  hear  the 

This  broad  interpretation  of  an  "act" 
of  Congress  was  also  made  in  Stamler 
V  Willis,  371  F.  2d  415  (1966)  in  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  In  ordering  the  con- 
vening of  a  statutory  three- judge  court, 
the  Circuit  Court  wrote: 

"The  complaint  alleged  generally  that 
the  interpretation  of  section  18  of  Rule 
XI  as  expressed  by  the  continued  con- 
duct of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  .  .  .  attributes  a  meaning  to  the 
rule  which  renders  it  unconstitu- 
tional .  .  ."  371  F.  2d  at  414.' 

The  correctness  of  such  decisions  by 
the  courts  Is  evident.  When  a  legislative 
body  acts  so  that  its  enactment  carries 
with  it  the  force  of  law,  irrespective  of 
the  formalities  attendant  upon  the  en- 
actment, that  act  is  an  "Act  of  Congress" 
within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  28 
U.S.C.  i  2282. 

The  question  of  the  "status"  of  a  Res- 
olution of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  previously  been  considered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Justice  Frankfurter,  writing  for  the  Court 
in  United  States  v.  Rumley.  345  U.S.  41. 
43  (1953),  said: 

"Although  we  are  here  dealing  with  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  problem  Is  much  the  same  as 
that  which  confronts  the  Court  when 
called  upon  to  construe  a  statute  that 
carries  the  seeds  of  constitutional  con- 
troversy." 

The  Court  in  Rumley  was  reviewing  the 
question  of  the  power  of  a  congressional 
committee  to  Investigate  certain  activi- 
ties pursuant  to  an  enabling  House  Reso- 
lution. The  seriousness  of  the  issue  was 
heightened  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  the  investigation  was  made 
pursuant  to  a  House  Resolution  rather 
than  a  statute  which  Is  enacted  with 
many  more  formal  checks  and  safe- 
guards. 

"It  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  resolu- 
tions secure  passage  more  casually  and 
less  responsibly,  in  the  main  than  do  en- 
actments requiring  Presidential  ap- 
proval."    (Ibid.,  at  46) . 

The  Court  Is  suggesting  that,  where 
It  would  have  a  duty  to  review  objec- 
tions raised  to  a  formal  Legislative  enact- 
ment a  fortiori,  it  certainly  must  review 


such  objections  directed  to  a  final  House 
resolution  which  may  be  passed  ".  .  . 
more  casually  and  less  responsibUy]  .  .  - 
than  .  .  .  enactments  requiring  Presi- 
dential approval." 

The  Supreme  Court  often  has  had  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "act"  or  "statute"  as  those  terms 
relate  to  the  exercise  of  federal  jurisdic- 
tion. As  early  as  1883.  in  the  case  of 
Stevens  v.  Griffith.  Ill  US.  48.  50.  the 
Court  wrote: 

"Any  enactment  to  which  a  State  gives 
the  force  of  law.  whether  it  has  gone 
through  the  usual  stages  of  legislative 
proceedings,  or  been  adopted  in  other 
modes  of  expressing  the  will  of  the  State, 
is  a  statute  of  the  State  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  acts  of  Congress  touching  our 
appellate  jurisdiction." 

As  is  clear  from  the  face  of  the  resolu- 
tion Involved  in  the  instant  case,  the 
House  of  Representatives  Intended  that 
House  Resolution  278  have  "the  force  of 
law,"  the  factor  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sidered critical  for  invoking  federal  ju- 
risdiction in  Stevens  v.  Griffith,  supra. 

Hie  Court  has  further  considered  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "act"  or  "stat- 
ute"—in  the  context  of  three-judge 
statutory  district  court  litigation— and 
has  very  broadly  construed  them.  In 
American  Federation  of  Labor  v.  Watson. 
327  U.S.  582,  591-593  (1945) ,  it  held  that 
only  a  three-Judge  court  could  restrain 
".  .  .  'the  enforcement,  operation,  or 
execution  of  any  statute  of  a  State  by 
restraiiiing  the  action  of  any  officer  of 
such  state  in  the  enforcement  or  execu- 
tion of  such  statute  ...'...  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  within  the  meaning  of 
that  section  'statute'  is  restricted  to  leg- 
islative enactments  or  includes  provi- 
sions of  state  constitutions  as  well.  It 
is  sometimes  used  to  embrace  all  enact- 
ments however  adopted,  to  which  a  state 
gives  the  force  of  law.  See  Stevens  v. 
Griffith,  niTJS.AS. 

"In  our  view  the  word  'statute'  in  §  226 
[now  28  UJ3.C.  §  22811  is  a  compendious 
summary  of  various  enactments  by  what- 
ever method  they  may  be  adopted  to 
which  a  state  gives  her  stmctlon.  .  ."  * 

See  also  Alabama  Public  Service  Com- 
mission v.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  341  U.S. 
341.  343-44  (1950).  Mora  v.  Mejias,  206 
P.  2d  377.  386  (1953) ,  explained  in  Detres 
V.  Lions  Building  Corp..  136  F.  Supp.  699 
(1955). 

Defendants,  on  pages  5-7  of  their 
Memorandum  cite  several  cases  which 
are  described  as  "situations  similar  to 
this  case."  It  is  clear  that  defendants' 
references  to  Methodist  Federation  v. 
Eastland,  supra,  only  serve  to  support 
plaintiffs'  contention  that  "Act  of  Con- 
gress," as  those  words  are  used  and  in- 


>The  Court  of  Appeals  there  noted  that 
Rule  XI  had  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
Leglfllatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1948,  re- 
adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  however.  In 
peUtlonlng  the  court  for  a  rehearing  en  bone, 
the  government  argued  strongly  that  RxUe 
XI  was  really  only  Incorporated  by  reference 
Into  the  Act  and  should  be  considered  as 
standing  on  Its  own.  The  Seventh  Clrcxilt. 
In  plenary  session,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  two. 
refused  to  rehear  the  case  and  implicitly 
ruled  that  whether  Rule  XI  stood  alone  or 
was  a  part  of  a  statute  passed  by  the  Con- 
g^ress  and  signed  by  the  President  was  Im- 
material to  the  Ipsue  of  the  anpropriateness 
of  convening  a  three-judge  oourt. 


« Plaintiffs  recognize  the  fact  that  28  V3.C. 
2281  authorizes  the  convening  of  a  three- 
Judge  statutory  court.  In  a  State  context, 
where  a  "State  statute"  or  "an  order"  of  an 
administrative  board  or  commission  Is  at- 
tacked. However.  In  directing  this  court's 
attention  for  guidance  to  cases  involving  28 
UJ3.C.  i  2281,  plaintiffs  have  cited  cases  In 
which  the  Issue  to  be  determined  was  the 
scope  of  the  definition  of  the  term  "statute." 
It  would  further  seem  clear  that  if  the  fed- 
eral courts  have  broadly  construed  the  word 
■statute"  In  28  U.S.C.  5  2281.  a  fortiori,  the 
less  specific  term  ""Act"'.  In  28  tT.SC.  5  2282 
should  be  at  least  equally  broadly  construed. 


tended  in  28  VS.C.  §  2282.  Is  a  phrase 
which  admits  of  interpretation,  as  there 
"act"  was  deemed  to  include  resolutions 
of  Congress,  not  just  statutes.  It  is  fur- 
ther submitted  that  defendants'  refer- 
ence to  Dombrowski  v.  Burbank.  358  P. 
2d  821  (1966)  is  wholly  misleading.  Bur- 
bank  was  not  a  case  in  which  injunctive 
relief  was  sought  through  action  of  a 
statutory  three-judge  court.  Quite  the 
contrary,  it  was  an  action  for  damages 
and  an  Injunction  against  the  use  of  rec- 
ords and  documents  signed  by  a  Senate 
subcommittee.  No  question  was  even 
raised  as  to  any  "resolution  of  la]  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate"  which  would 
require  the  convening  of  a  three-judge 
court. 

Defendants  really  do  come  to  the  heart 
of  the  three -judge  court  question  and 
the  requirement  for  a  three-judge  coiut 
in  this  case  when,  on  page  7  of  their 
Memorandum,  they  note,  "Resolutions  of 
a  single  house,  such  as  the  Resolution 
here,  generally  relate  to  the  housekeep- 
ing, organization  and  internal  business 
of  the  house."    [Emphasis  supplied].   To 
characterize  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  here  as  a  "housekeeping" 
matter  is  a  shocking  understatement.   As 
a  result  of  this  "housekeeping"  resolu- 
tion, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
denied  to  a  duly  qualified  and  properly 
elected  member-elect  his   right  to  be 
seated  in  Congress  and  at  the  same  time 
denied  to  the  citizens  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  one  of 
their  most  fundamental  constitutional 
guarantees— the  right  to  a  voice  In  their 
government.'    It  Is  in  just  such  circum- 
stances that  the  necessity  for  convening 
a  three-judge  district  court  Is  most  press- 
ing.    U.S.  v.  Classic,  supra.;  Congres- 
sional Record,  March  1. 1967,  page  5017. 
In  the  very  case  that  defendants  cite 
for  the  proposition  that  the  three-judge 
court  is  required  only  when  a  broad  reg- 
ulatory scheme  Is  attacked,  Phillips  v. 
United  States.  312  U.S.  246  (1941),  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter   also  stated   that  the 
three-judge  court  legislation  is  "designed 
to  secure  the  public  interest  In  a  'limited 
class  of  csises  of  special  importance.'    Ex 
parte  Collins.  277  U.S.  565,  567."    In  Ex 
parte  Collins,  supra.  Justice  Brandels 
stressed  the  need  for  a  three- judge  court 
in  "cases  of  general  importance"  and 
"cases  of  unusual  gravity."    227  U.S.  at 
569.    The  case  before  this  court  Is  pre- 
cisely such  a  case.   And,  although  the  act 
of  Congress  in  question  is  not  one  involv- 
ing broad  economic  measures,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  "single  tmlque  exercise  of 
authority."    The  rule  of  the  House  un- 
der attack  in  Krebs  v.  Ashbrook  and 
Stamler  v.  Willis,  supra,  was  a  rule  of 
broad  application  hardly  in  the  sense  of 
an  economic  regulatory  scheme.     And 
yet,  in  both  of  those  cases,  one  presently 
pending  in  this  circuit  in  a  three-judge 
court,  28  U.S.C.  §  2282  was  held  applica- 
ble and  three-Judge  courts  were  con- 
vened.   The  law  of  this  case  will  be  the 
law  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  law  governing  the  power  of  the  House 
to  act  in  smy  subsequent  case.     Cow- 


» In  addition,  a  special  election  Is  proposed 
to  be  held  In  New  York  to  fill  the  "vacancy" 
created  by  the  claimed  Ulegal  action  of  the 
Hoiise,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000.00  to 
New  Tork  and  Its  Ux-paylng  citizens. 
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GREssiONAL  RECORD,  March  1,  1967,  pages 
5002,  5022,  5023, 5025. 

The  law  In  this  circuit  Is  clear.  In 
Methodist  Federation,  supra,  it  wus  held 
that  something  less  than  a  statute.  In 
fact,  a  Resolution  of  Congress,  sufficed 
within  the  meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282  to 
warrant  convening  a  three-judge  court. 
That  holding  was  only  this  year  reaf- 
firmed In  this  circuit  in  Krebs  v.  Ash- 
brook,  supra.  A  like  result  was  reached 
by  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  Stamler  v.  Wil- 
lis, supra.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to 
whether  something  other  than  a  statute 
la  an  "Act"  within  the  meaning  of  28 
U.S.C.  §  2282  has  previously  and  con- 
clusively been  settled  in  this  and  other 
circuits. 

The  need  for  convening  a  three-Judge 
court  In  this  case  Is  also  clear.  The  reso- 
lution here  in  question  carries  with  it  the 
"force  of  law"  and  creates  issues  of  such 
constitutional  magnitude  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  government  and  its  acts, 
admittedly  a  paramount  purpose  behind 
the  enactment  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282, 
see  Defendants'  Memorandum,  pp.  3-5,  a 
three-Judge  court  is  not  only  appropriate 
but  necessary  and  indispensable. 

Defendants  have  cited  and  relied  very 
heavily  on  the  opinion  for  the  Phillips 
Court  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  It  is 
thus  of  particular  significance  that  that 
same  Justice,  writing  for  the  Court  in 
Rumley  eleven  years  later,  stated: 

"Although  we  are  here  dealing  with  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  problem  is  much  the  same  as 
that  which  confronts  the  Court  when 
called  upon  to  construe  a  statute  that 
carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  constitutional 
controversy."  (345  U.8.  41,  43)  (Em- 
phasis added) . 

House  Resolution  278,  because  it  is  in 
every  sense  an  act  of  Congress,  raises  is- 
sues of  such  magnitude  that  a  single 
Judge  should  not,  and  by  the  provisions 
of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282  is  required  not  to  en- 
tertain any  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  controversy.  The  grounds  for  dis- 
missal summarized  by  defendants  on  p. 
8  of  their  memorandum  are  all  appro- 
priate questions  for  a  three-judge  court. 
The  brief  discussion  which  follows  evi- 
dences the  necessity  for  a  hearing  and 
determination  of  these  issues  before  the 
three-judge  panel. 

POINT    ELWHERI    A    StrBSTANTIAL    TEDEHAt 

coNSTinrnoKAL    question    exists,    a 

COBIPLAINT  WHICH  SEEKS  TO  ENJOIN  THE 
ENTORCEMENT,  OPERATION  OR  EXECUTION 
or  A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
KESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MUST  BE  HEARD  AND  DETERMINED  BY  A 
THREE-JUDGE  STATUTORY  COURT 

When  the  allegations  of  a  complaint 
directly  challenge  the  constitutionality 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  whose  enforcement, 
operation  or  execution  are  sought  to  be 
enjoined,  the  cause  must  be  heard  by  a 
statutory  three-judge  court.  28  UJ3.C. 
S2282;  Florida  Lime  Avocado  Growers 
V.  Jacobsen.  362  US.  73  (I960);  Currie 
The  Three-Judge  Court  in  Constitutional 
Litigation.  32  U.  of  Chi.  L.  Rev.  (1964) 
The  complaint  in  the  Instant  case  raises 
a  substantial  and  fundamental  constitu- 
tional question  as  to  the  validity  of 
House  Resolution  278,  enacted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  1, 
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1967,  which  denied  the  right  of  Member- 
Elect  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  18th 
Congressional  District,  New  York,  to  his 
seat  in  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

The  constitutional  Issues  here  raised 
are.  of  course,  not  "patently  frivolous". 
Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran.  354  P 
2d  519  (1965),  Idlewild  Bon  Voyage 
Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein.  370  U.S.  713 
(1962),  "not  plainly  insubstantial," 
Schneider  w. Rusk.  312\JS.22i  (1963), or 
"wholly  unsubstantial,  legally  speaking 
non-existent,"  Bailey  v.  Patterson.  369 
VS.  31  (1963),  and  the  cdlnplalnt  "for- 
mally alleges  a  basis  for  equitable  relief." 
Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran,  supra; 
IdleuHld  Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Ep- 
stein, supra;  cf.  Dombrowski  v.  P Aster. 
380U.S.  479  (1965). 

In  both  Idlewild  and  Reed,  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  this  Circuit  have  re- 
cently restated  the  narrow  scope  of  in- 
quiry open  to  the  District  Judge  and  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  In  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  statutory  three-judge 
court  jurisdiction  has  been  properly  in- 
voked. In  the  per  curiam  opinion  in 
Idlewild.  the  scope  of  this  preliminary 
inquiry  was  delineated  as  follows: 

"...  When  an  application  for  a  stat- 
utory three-judge  court  is  addressed  to 
a  district  court,  the  court's  Inquiry  is  ap- 
propriately limited  to  determining 
whether  the  constitutional  question 
raised  is  substantial,  whether  the  com- 
plaint at  least  formally  alleges  a  basis 
for  equitable  relief,  and  whether  the  case 
presented  otherwise  comes  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  three-judge  statute  " 
370U.S.  713.  715. 

In  Reed,  supra.  Circuit  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  recently  framed  the  Issues  In  this 
manner. 

"The  problem  presented  as  to  whether 
the  convening  of  three-judge  District 
Courts  is  required  in  these  cases  divides 
Itself  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  substantial  constitutional 
question;  (2)  the  necessity  for  Injunc- 
tive relief;  and  (3)  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  case  or  controversy."  354  P 
2d  519. 

The  complaint  herein  meets  all  of  the 
standards  set  forth  in  Idlewild  and  Reed. 
A  serious  and  substantial  constitutional 
issue  has  been  raised,  formal  pleadings 
in  equity  are  before  the  court  and  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
thereof  has  been  invoked.  Since  the 
complaint  conforms  to  all  existing  guide- 
lines for  the  convening  of  a  statutory 
three-judge  court,  this  court  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  so  certify  to  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Circuit. 

The  instant  complaint  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  refusing  to  seat  a  duly 
qualified  member-elect  has  exceeded  its 
powers  under  the  Constitution,  and.  in 
particular,  under  Article  I.  Section  2, 
Clause  2  thereof.  It  Is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  more  serious  and  substan- 
tial constitutional  question  than  this  one. 
At  stake  is  the  very  heartbeat  of  Amer- 
ican democracy— the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  represented  by  whom  they  freely 
choose. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
plaint, in  the  words  of  Idlewild.  "at  least 
formally  allege  (s)  a  basis  for  equitable 
reUef  "     The  power  of  federal  district 


courts  to  entertain  causes  of  action  seek- 
ing Injunctive  relief  from  the  threatened 
enforcement  of  unconstitutional  statutes 
is  hardly  open  to  question.  Ex  parte 
Young.  209  U.S.  123,  Traux  v.  Reich,  239 
U.S.  33,  Terrace  v.  Thompson.  263  US 
197,  Hague  v.  CIO.  307  U.S.  469,  Hale  v 
Bimco  Trading  Co.,  360  U.S.  375. 

Most  recently,  in  Krebs  v.  Ashbrook 
(D.CJD.C.)  Civil  Action  No.  2157—1966  a 
three  judge  court  was  convened  in  this 
district  to  consider  formal  equity  plead- 
ings in  a  complaint  seeking  the  restraint 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  this  connection,  the  court's 
attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  in 
Stamler  v.  Willis.  371  F.  2d  415  (1966). 

Defendants  while  conceding  that  a 
single  judge  may  not  dismiss  a  complaint 
on  its  merits.  Idlewild  Bon  Voyage 
Liquor  Corp  v.  Epstein,  supra.  Insist  that 
he  may  dismiss  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 
With  the  latter  premise,  plaintiffs  have 
no  basic  quarrel.  But  in  every  case  cited 
by  defendants  (see  9-10.  Defendants' 
Memorandum)  and  indeed  in  all  cases 
researched  by  counsel  for  plaintiffs,  the 
critical  jurisdictional  defects  are  those 
basic  omissions  readily  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  complaint  or  readily  ascer- 
tained by  affidavits  or  other  proof.  See. 
for  example.  Jacob  v.  Tawes.  250  F.  2d 
611  (lack  of  a  jurisdictional  amount); 
Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.  v.  United  States.  233 
P.  Supp.  40  (D.CJI.J..  1964)  (exclusive 
jurisdiction  In  another  court) ;  and 
Osage  Indians  v.  Ickes.  45  F.  Supp.  179 
(1942)  (lack  of  an  Indispensable  party). 
Obviously,  defendants  cannot  point  to 
any  such  patent  jurisdictional  defects  in 
the  complaint  herein — nor  do  they  even 
attempt  to  do  so.  As  will  be  more  fully 
discussed,  what  defendants  are  labori- 
ously trying  to  do  is  to  convince  this 
court  that  lack  of  jurisdiction  and  ab- 
sence of  justiciability  are  synonyms  and 
that,  therefore,  it  has  the  power  to  dis- 
miss under  the  latter  characterization. 
Conscious  that  single  judges  have  no 
power  to  decide  either  the  merits  of  the 
case  or  the  appropriateness  of  the  exer- 
cise of  Jurisdiction  (Idlewild.  supra) .  de- 
fendants are  determined  to  accomplish 
by  semantics  what  they  cannot  do  under 
existing  law. 

They  buttress  their  invalid  argument 
by  virtually  total  reliance  upon  the  cases 
of  Lion  Manufacturing  Corp.  v.  Kennedy. 
330  P.  2d  883  (1964),  and  Hobson  v. 
Tobriner.  255  P.  Supp.  295  (D.C.D.C. 
1966).  It  is  their  position  that  in  both 
cases  "the  courts  determined  that  juris- 
dictional issues  such  as  want  of  case  or 
controversy,  political  question  and  sepa- 
ration of  powers  could  be  dealt  with  by  a 
single  judge."  (pp.  11-12.  Defendants- 
Memorandum  ) .  A  reading  of  both  cases 
clearly  establishes  that  neither  stands  for 
the  proposition  asserted  by  defendants. 
In  Lion,  the  court  concluded  that  no 
case  or  controversy  was  presented  since 
there  was  no  threat  of  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  statute  involved.  That  con- 
tention Is.  of  course,  not  urged  here  by 
defendants.  Cf.  Reed  Enterprises  v. 
Corcoran,  supra,  in  which  the  Court  of 
Appeals  distinguished  Lion  in  words  di- 
rectly applicable  here: 

"The  Government's  argument  that  the 
applications   for   a   three- judge   courts 
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were  properly  denied  becaxise  the  litiga- 
tion in  the  District  Court  did  not  present 
a  case  or  controversy  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  3  of  the  Constitution  Is 
predicated  primarily  on  our  opinion  in 
Lion  Manufacturing  Corporation  v.  Ken- 
nedy, 117  U.S.  App.  D.C.  367,  330  P.  2d 
833  (1964).  There,  in  an  action  to  en- 
Join  enforcement  of  the  Slot  Machine 
Act  of  1951  as  amended  by  the  Gambling 
Devices  Act  of  1962,  15  U.S.C.  §|  1171- 
1178,  we  held  that  an  application  for  a 
three-judge  court  was  properly  denied, 
the  District  Court  being  without  juris- 
diction since  the  complaints  stated  no 
case  or  controversy.  In  Lion  '[lit  is  no- 
where alleged  that  the  Attorney  General, 
or  anyone  acting  for  him,  has  taken  steps 
to  initiate  criminal  prosecutions  against 
plaintiffs  or  to  require  registration,  nor 
that  threats  to  this  effect  have  been  di- 
rected to  plaintiffs.'  117  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
at  372,  330  P.  2d  at  838.  The  factual  dif- 
ference between  Lion  and  these  cases  is 
manifest." 

Had  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  resolution  which  did  not  ex- 
clude Member-elect  Powell  but  merely, 
in  general  terms,  gave  it  the  power  to 
exclude  allegedly  errant  congressmen, 
then  possibly  there  would  exist  a  parallel 
between  this  case  and  the  facts  of  Lion. 
But  the  House  has  done  what  the  Attor- 
ney General  did  not  do  In  Lion — ^It  has 
has  "taken  steps  to  initiate"  exclusion 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Powell.  As  de- 
fendants well  know.  Lion  has  absolutely 
no  relevancy  to  the  instant  case  where  a 
"case  or  controversy"  clearly  exists. 

Hobson  is.  likewise,  totally  Inapplica- 
ble. In  denying  an  application  for  a 
three-judge  court  (without  dismissing 
the  complaint  except  as  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Statesi  .*  the  district  court 
did  so  on  the  ground  that  the  challenges 
to  the  constitutionality  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
were  "insubstantial"  (255  P.  Supp.  295. 
299)  in  view  of  the  exclusive  legislative 
power  over  the  District  given  to  Congress 
by  virtue  of  Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause 
17  of  the  Constitution." 

After  so  holding,  the  Court  added  as 
another  reason  for  its  refusal  to  convene 
a  statutory  court  the  fact  that  "the  com- 
plaint as  a  whole  seeks  a  political  remedy 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Court  to  grant 
.  .  .  what  has  been  called  'home-rule.'  " 
(Ibid..  300> .  Assuming,  arguendo,  the 
correctness  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  in  this  respect,  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  seeking  to  obtain  "homerule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  attempting  to  en- 
join an  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
power  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
'.  .  .  the  Congress  in  common  with  all 
branches  of  the  government  must  exer- 
cise its  powers  subject  to  the  limitations 
placed  by  the  constitution  on  govern- 


ment   action.' "    Barenblatt    v.    United 
States,  360  UJ3.  109  (1959). 

In  its  discussion  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine,  the  court  stated  that  its 
assiunption  of  jurisdiction  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  raised  by  plain- 
tiffs "would,  of  necessity,  result,  in  some 
degree.  In  a  substitution  of  the  Court's 
judgment  for  that  of  Congress."  It  went 
on  to  add  that  "this  substitution  .  .  . 
would  be  a  grave  transgression  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  is  vested  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment to  be  accorded  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia."   (Ibid.,  300). 

Not  only  is  this  reasoning  totally  In- 
appUcable  to  the  facts  of  the  Instant  case 
but  It  files  In  the  face  of  the  recent  rul- 
ing of  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  Stamler  v. 
Willis,  371  P.  2d  413  (1967)  (rehearing 
denied  en  banc,  February  13,  1967),  in 
which  the  court,  reversed  the  denisd  of 
an  application  for  the  convening  of  a 
statutory  three -judge  court  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  in  an  action 
against  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Individually  and  as  members 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  In  its  opinion,  the  Seventh 
Circuit  emphasized  that: 

"We  think  that  if  the  complaints  pre- 
sent a  substantial  constitutional  ques- 
tion, the  three-judge  court  request 
ought  to  be  granted,  since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  complaints  'at  least 
formally  alleges  a  basis  for  equitable  re- 
lief .  .  .'  and  that  'the  case  presented 
otherwise  comes  within  the  requirements 
of  the  three-judge  statute'."  (Ibid.,  at 
414) 

Although  defendants  cavalierly  attrib- 
ute this  decision  to  "the  seemingly  er- 
roneous theory  that  a  separation  of 
powers  issue  Involved  the  'merits' "  (p. 
11,  Defendants'  Memorandum),  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Court  was  well  aware  of 
all  of  the  ramifications  of  Its  action,  an 
action  which  was  passed  upon  by  the  en- 
tire bench  of  the  Circuit  when  It  rejected 
the  government's  motion  for  a  rehearing.* 

None  of  defendants'  cases  support  the 
proposition  that  the  single  judge  may 
dlsix)se  of  these  Issues  upon  the  applica- 
tion for  the  convening  of  a  statutory 
court.  They  are  Issues  which  require 
above  all  an  evaluation  involving  an  esti- 
mate and  weighing  of  factors  beyond  the 
statutory  competence  of  the  single  judge. 
They  are  peculiarly  Issues  for  determi- 
nation by  the  three-judge  court  after 
the  consideration  of  affidavits  In  sup- 
port of  and  In  opposition  to  the  allega- 
tions of  the  complaint  (Opinions  of 
Judges  Letts  and  Pine  In  Communist 
Party  v.  McGrath.  96  P.  Supp.  47),  or 
after  joinder  of  issue  by  responsive  plead- 
ings (Ibid.,  Opinion  of  Circuit  Judge, 
now  Chief  Judge  Bazelon).  At  a  mini- 
mum, they  are  not  Issues  for  summary 


'Defendants'  etatement  on  p.  11  of  their 
Memorandum  that  "He  [Judge  Gasch]  there- 
upon dlsmlBsed  the  complaint"  Is  as  untrue 
as  It  Is  deliberately  misleading. 

» Cf .  Hobson  V.  Hansen.  252  P.  Supp.  4  (D.C. 
DC.  1968),  in  which  a  three-Judge  statutory 
court  was  convened  to  consider  a  challenge 
to  the  constitutionality  of  a  section  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation by  District  Judges. 
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•  Many.  If  not  moet  of  the  same  objections 
raised  by  defendants  here  were  similarly 
raised  In  the  court  by  those  In  DuBois  Clubs 
of  America  v.  Katzenbach  (Civil  Action  No. 
1087-66)  and  In  Krebs  v.  Ashbrook  (Civil 
Action  No.  2157-66).  In  each  of  which  the 
necessity  for  convening  three- Judge  statu- 
tory courts  was  certified  to  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit,  and  such  courts  subsequently 
convened. 


disposition  under  the  "limited"  powers 
of  the  single  judge.  IdleuHld  Bon  Voy- 
age Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein,  supra. 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  there  is 
no  serious  contention  by  the  defendants 
that  the  constitutional  Issues  raised  In 
the  complaint  are  not  "substantial" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  three-judge 
court  statute.  Any  argument  that  these 
issues  are  "iMitently  frivolous",  the  test 
enunciated  only  recently  In  this  Circuit 
In  Reed  Enterprises,  supra,  would  be  In 
absolute  disregard  of  the  realities  of  the 
matter.  Under  the  governing  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  see  Idlewild  Bon 
Voyage  Liquor  Corp.  supra,  and  of  this 
Circuit,  see  Reed  Enterprises,  supra  the 
complaint  raises  serious  and  substantial 
constitutional  questions  of  highest  mag- 
nitude and  requires  the  convening  of  a 
three-Judge  statutory  district  court. 

CONCLUSION 

An  order  certlf jrlng  the  cause  to  the 
Chief  Judge  of  this  Ch-cult  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  three- judge  statutory  district 
court  should  be  entered. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
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PLAINTTPFS'  MEMORANDUM  OP 
POINTS  AND  AUTHORITIES  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  DEFENDANTS' 
MO-nON  TO  DISMISS 

[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 

the  District  of  Columbia] 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  al.,  Plaik- 
TiFFS,  v.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al., 
Defendants — Civil  Action  No.  559-67 
(Plaintiffs'  memorandum  of  points  and 
authorities  In  opposition  to  defendants' 
motion  to  dismiss  and  In  support  of 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  preliminary  In- 
junction) 

The  judiciary  has  clear  and  well- 
established  jurisdiction  to  review  not 
only  the  constitutionality  of  con- 
gressional action.  Marbury  v.  Madison, 
5  U.S.  (Cranch)  137  (1803) ,  but  of  action 
of  the  Executive  Branch  Itself,  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343 
U.S.  579  (1952).  When  the  enforcement 
of  Acts  of  Congress  Is  sought  to  be  en- 
Joined  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
this  determination  must  be  made  by  a 
statutory  three-Judge  court  which  Is  the 
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only  tribunal  that  can  make  It,  28  UJS.C. 
J  2282.  Despite  the  clear  legal  pro- 
hibition against  single-judge  action  In 
this  area.  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran. 
345  P.  2d  519  (D.C.  Clr.,  1965) ;  Idlewild 
Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp  v.  Epstein.  370 
U.S.  713  (1962);  Lion  Mfg.  Corp  v. 
Kennedy,  330  P.  2d  833  (D.C.  Clr.,  1964) : 
plaintiffs  will,  however,  respond  to  the 
points  raised  by  defendants  in  their 
Memorandum  in  Support  of  Defendants' 
Motion  to  Dismiss  and  in  Opposition  to 
Plaintiffs'  Motion  For  a  Preliminary  In- 
junction  [hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Defendants'  Brief  1. 

POINT   I 

This  Court  has  power  to  adjudicate  this 
matter 
Defendants  contend  that  this  court 
lacks  power  to  proceed  to  an  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Issues  raised  by  the  complaint 
herein  for  reasons  basic  to  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  within  our  federal  govern- 
ment. As  grounds  for  this  assertion  they 
Interpose:  1)  "the  express  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution  contained  in  Article  I, 
section  6,  clause  1,  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  not  to  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place,  including  a  court,  for 
what  they  may  say  or  do  as  part  of  their 
proceedings;"  2)  "[tlo  proceed  would  in- 
volve the  court  in  political  questions 
which  under  the  constitutional  plan  of 
separation  of  powers  are  reserved  for  de- 
termination by  the  legislative  branch  .  .  . 
[there  being]  no  basis  for  judicial  inter- 
vention into  the  political  question  of  how 
the  House  should  judge  the  qualifica- 
tions or  behavior  of  its  members;"  3) 
"the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  imder  the  Constitution  extends 
only  so  far  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
by  Acts  of  Congress  [and]  [tlhere  is  no 
statute  expressly  conferring  Jurisdiction 
over  this  type  of  controversy  on  the 
courts,  and  It  cannot  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  Congress  intended  the  gen- 
eral grant  of  federal  question  jurisdic- 
tion to  authorize  judicial  intrusion  into 
a  matter  so  intimately  involving  its  pre- 
rogatives and  Internal  operations  of  a 
coordinate  branch  of  the  government;" 
4)  '[sllmilar  considerations  bar  the 
grant  of  any  relief  in  this  case  against 
members  of  the  House,  whether  it  be 
declaratory  or  Injunctive  in  nature  .  .  . 
[jludlcial  direction  as  to  how  members 
of  the  House  should  vote  and  act  within 
the  House  would  violate  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  and  the  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  and 
could  not  in  any  event  be  enforced;"  5) 
"[slimllar  considerations  bar  the  grant 
of  any  relief  against  the  non-member 
officers  of  the  House  delegated  by  the 
House  to  Implement  its  mandate  within 
the  chamber  ...  as  a  court  has  no 
power  to  direct  a  member  to  take  or 
refrain  from  taking  a  particular  action  In 
the  House,  it  lacks  power  by  injunction  or 
mandamus  to  direct  a  non-member  agent 
charged  by  the  Members  with  executing 
their  will  to  take  or  refrain  from  taking 
particular  action  within  the  House;"  and 
6)  "that  plaintiffs  have  not  made  out  any 
case  for  Interim  relief.  .  .  .  Ctlhey  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  that  any  of  their 
charges  of  violation  of  federal  constitu- 
tional rights  have  even  the  slightest 
merit."     (Defendants'  Brief,  pp.  11-13.) 


A.  This  Court  is  not  barred  by  Article 
I.  Section  6  of  the  Constitution  from 
questioning  the  validity  of  House  Res- 
olution 278. 

Defendants  claim  that  this  court  lacks 
power  to  adjudicate  this  matter  on  two 
separate  grounds: 

First,  they  argue  that  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  (Article  I,  Section  6, 
Clause  1  of  the  Constitution)  expressly 
prohibits  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
"speech"  or  "debate"  or  "things  gen- 
erally done  In  a  session  of  the  House  by 
one  of  Its  members." 

Defendants'  argiunent  falls  to  ac- 
knowledge one  fundamental  distinction: 
that  the  "Speech  or  Debate  Clause"  pro- 
tects the  process  of  discourse  and  deci- 
sionmaking in  Congress — but  It  does  not 
and  cannot  purport  to  grant  the  same 
immunity  to  the  final  product  of  that 
process— whether  it  be  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  a  Resolution  of  the  House.  De- 
fendants accurately  state  that  that 
Clause  extends  protection  to  written  re- 
ports, resolutions  and  even  to  the  act 
of  voting.  But  to  extend  that  same  im- 
munity to  the  product  that  fiows  from 
that  process  would  be  to  overturn  the 
basis  of  judicial  review  established  In 
Marbury  v.  Madison.  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch) 
137(1803). 

The  principal  case  relied  upon  by  de- 
fendants, Kilboum  V.  Thompson,  103 
U.S.  168,  (1880).  Indeed  reafBrms  that 
distinction.  As  Defendants'  Brief,  p.  17, 
properly  notes: 

"[T]he  Court  drew  a  clear  distinction 
between  actions  within  the  House,  such 
as  the  debate  and  passage  of  a  resolution, 
and  subsequent  actions  taken  outside  the 
House  by  Members  or  agents  of  the  House 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  as  passed." 
(j:mphasis  added.) 

Accordingly,  the  Court  held  that  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment  would  lie 
against  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  arrest- 
ing and  imprisoning  Kilboum  pursuant 
to  the  resolution. 

Here  plaintiffs  similarly  base  their  case, 
not  on  the  internal  events  in  the  House  as 
such  but  rather  on  the  outcome  of  that 
process,  as  revealed  by  its  own  test.  Im- 
plemented by  the  Speaker's  notice  of  va- 
cancy to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  by  other  directions  to  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  Primarily,  the  proc- 
ess of  committee  hearings,  floor  debate, 
etc.,  by  which  H.  Res.  278  was  produced! 
Is  material  because  of  the  constitutional 
infirmities  in  that  process  and  its  impact 
upon  the  final  product  of  the  delibera- 
tions. Had  the  deliberations  themselves 
not  resulted  in  the  unconstitutional  Res- 
olution, scrutiny  of  the  debate  and  hear- 
ings within  the  House  would  be  aca- 
demic. 

But  If  that  process,  because  of  alleged 
oonstltutional  protection.  Is  to  immunize 
the  result,  then  no  law  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  that  process  could  possibly  be  at- 
tacked or  subjected  to  Judicial  constitu- 
tional review. 

Furthermore,  the  "Speech  or  Debate" 
Clause  historically  was  Intended  and  ap- 
plied as  protection  against  suits  for  dam- 
ages brought  against  individual  mem- 
bers for  participation  in  discussion  and 
debate.  The  purpose  of  the  Clause  was 
to  permit  debate  in  the  House  to  proceed 


unhampered  by  fear  of  external  retalia- 
tion.' No  •  such  reprisal  or  retaliation, 
no  personal  suit  for  damages  is  here  pre- 
sented, but  only  an  attack  upon  the  ap- 
plication to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
the  unlawful  product  of  the  debate  and 
discussion. 

In  United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S. 
169  (1966).  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
a  criminal  conviction  of  a  Congressman 
for  violation  of  the  conflict  of  interest 
statute  because  of  the  Prosecutor's  re- 
liance upon  a  speech  made  by  the  de- 
fendant on  the  floor  of  the  House.  But 
the  decision  clearly  distinguishes  the 
speech,  which  was  immimized,  from  the 
criminal  act,  which  was  not.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  at  p.  172,  was  explicit  in 
limiting  the  reach  of  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause: 

"No  argtmient  Is  made,  nor  do  we  think 
that  it  could  be  successfully  contended, 
that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  reaches 
conduct,  such  as  was  Involved  in  the  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  Dep>artmcnt  of 
Justice,  that  Is  in  no  wise  related  to  the 
due  functioning  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess." 

Similarly,  In  Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341 
U.S.  367  (1951),  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
made  it  clear  that  the  test  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  Invocation  of  legis- 
lative immunity  is  not  the  official  status 
of  the  legislator  but  rather  the  nature 
of  the  actions  for  which  he  is  called  to 
account.  An  "unwarranted  extension  of 
Privilege"  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  be 
a  path  for  legislators  to  "acquire  power." 
341  U.S.  367,  376  (1951). 

But  regardless  of  which  actions  have 
been  found  to  fall  within  and  which 
without  the  ambit  of  the  immunity 
created  by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause, 
one  thing  is  very  clear;  it  has  never  been 
extended  to  place  an  act  of  Congress 
beyond  judicial  scrutiny  and  the  higher 
law  of  the  Constitution. 

In  this  Instant  matter,  it  is  Important 
to  note  that  the  Defendants  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  are 
not  acting  solely  in  a  legislative  capacity, 
but  also  as  officers  in  carrying  out  and 
implementing  the  product  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  As  such,  they  are  like  any 
other  officer  of  the  Government  who  must 
be  made  defendants  if  the  authorization 
asserted  for  their  acts  is  to  be  tested  for 
constitutionality. 

Finally,  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause 
was  not  designed  to  permit  or  sanction 
the  tyranny  of  the  legislative  branch. 
The  Supreme  Court  is,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, considering  whether  the  Clause 
immimlzes  a  Senator  and  a  Senate  em- 
ployee from  liability  In  a  suit  for  money 
damages  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
where  the  complaint  charges  that  they 
participated  in  a  conspiracy  together 
with  state  officials  under  color  of  uncon- 
stitutional state  laws  to  Instigate  and 
contrive  illegal  raids,  arrests,  searches 
and  seizures.  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland. 
No.  118,  October  Term,  1966.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  defendants  in  that  case  did 
not  raise  the  issue  of  the  immunity  of 
their  action  from  judicial  review. 

B.  Tfie  subject  matter  of  the  contro- 
versy is  not  a  "political  question"  and 


i8e«  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In  Tenney 
V.  Braruihove,  341  UJ8.  367   (1861). 
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satisfies  the  criteria  for  a  justiciable 
issue. 

Defendants  claim  that  the  court  lacks 
power  to  adjudicate  this  matter  because 
It  is  a  "political  question."  They  cite 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  Baker  v.  Carr, 
389  US.  186  (1962) ,  as  dispositive  of  this 
Issue  without  looking  closely  to  the  meth- 
od of  analysis  developed  and  applied  in 
that  case  or  the  context  in  which  those 
criteria  were  enimclated. 

Thus,  the  Baker  court  rejected  the  no- 
tion that  such  terms  as  "political  ques- 
tion" were  self-defining  and  started  in- 
stead from  the  opposite  predicate : 

"Deciding  whether  a  matter  has  in  any 
measure  been  committed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  another  branch  of  government, 
or  whether  the  action  of  that  branch  ex- 
ceeds whatever  authority  has  been  com- 
mitted, is  itself  a  delicate  exercise  In 
constitutional  interpretation,  and  is  a 
responsibility  of  this  court  as  ultimate 
Interpreter  of  the  Constitution."  (369 
US  at  211.) 

The  Court  then  proceeded  to  look  at 
B  number  of  categories  of  cases,  each  of 
which  have  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  involving  political  questions  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  category  Is  absolute 
or  self-defining.  In  category  after  cate- 
gory— foreign  relations,  dates  of  dura- 
tion of  hostilities,  validity  of  enactments, 
status  of  Indian  tribes,  republican  form 
of  government — the  court  systematically 
demonstrated  that  blanket  rules  must 
give  way  to  particular  exceptions. 

1.  The  criteria  relied  upon  by  defend- 
ants are  necessary  but  not  sufficient  con- 
ditions to  prove  non-justiciability. 

The  conditions  or  characterizations 
dted  by  Defendants  as  dispositive  are, 
in  fact,  characterized  only  as  necessary 
but  not  sufficient  to  compel  a  conclusion 
of  non-justiciability.   As  the  court  put  it: 

•'Unless  one  of  these  formulations  is 
inextricable  from  the  case  at  bar.  there 
should  be  no  dismissal  for  non-justicia- 
bility on  the  groimd  of  a  political  ques- 
tion's presence."    (369  U.S.  217) 

While  we  do  not  consider  that  those 
characteristics  are  here  "Inextricably 
linked"  to  this  matter,  we  contend  that 
even  if  that  were  so.  it  would  not  compel 
a  finding  of  non-justiciability.  For  these 
criteria  are  not  magic  touchstones — only 
indications — for  the  Court  goes  on  to 
say: 

"The  courts  carmot  reject  as  'no  law 
suit'  a  bona  fide  controversy  as  to 
whether  some  action  denominated  'polit- 
ical' exceeds  constitutional  authority." 
(Ibid.) 

2.  None  of  the  criteria  listed  in  Baker 
V.  Carr  as  raising  a  "political  question" 
are  inextricably  present  in  this  case. 

However,  even  if  it  be  supposed  that 
those  characteristics  set  forth  in  Baker  v. 
Carr  were  both  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  "polit- 
ical" (and  hence,  non-Justiciable)  issue, 
none  of  those  characteristics  relied  upon 
by  defendants  can  be  found  to  be  "inex- 
tricable from  the  case  at  bar". 

Those  tests  relied  upon  by  defendants 
are: 

(a)  "a  textually  demonstrable  con- 
stitutional commitment  of  the  Issue  to  a 
coordinate  political  department." 

There  Is  Indeed  a  textually  demon- 
strable commitment  to  the  House  to  Judge 


those  q\iallflcations  of  its  members 
which  are  explicitly  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution.  There  is  no  such  com- 
mitment of  the  right  to  create  new,  ad 
hoc  qualifications  or  to  sit  in  unreview- 
able judgment  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  those  qualiflcatioris.  Nor  can  the 
power  to  impose  discipline  on  a  Member 
be  treated  as  a  power  to  generate  and 
apply  new  qualifications  to  a  Member- 
elect.  The  power  to  discipline  members 
can  hardly  constitute  a  textually  demon- 
strable authority  to  discipline  non- 
members.  Defendants'  imeasiness  with 
this  position  is  clearest  where  they 
grudgingly  indicate  that,  perhaps,  if  the 
House  were  to  Impose  qualifications  of 
race,  religion  or  political  belief,  there 
might  be  occasion  for  Judicial  inter- 
vention. Apparently  the  textual  com- 
mitment to  the  House  does  not  extend  to 
all  imprescribed  qualifications — only  to 
those  which  defendants  deny  to  be  pres- 
ent here.  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra  at  220- 
222. 

In  Colegrove  v.  Green,  328  U.S.  549, 
564  (1946),  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  In  a 
pertinent  concurring  opinion,  stated  as 
follows: 

"I  concur  in  the  result.  But  for  the 
niling  in  Smiley  v.  Holm.  285  U.S.  355, 
52  S.  Ct.  397,  76  L.  Ed.  795, 1  should  have 
supposed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Art.  I,  §  4,  that  "The  Times, 
Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections 
for  *  *  *  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  L^islature 
thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regula- 
tions •  •  ••;  Art.  I.  S  2,  vesting  In  (in- 
gress the  duty  of  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentatives among  the  several  states 
'according  to  their  respective  Numbers'; 
and  Art.  I,  %  5,  making  each  house  the 
sole  Judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  would  remove  the  issues  in 
this  case  from  Justiciable  cognizance. 
But.  in  my  Judgment,  the  Smiley  case 
rules  squarely  to  the  contrary,  save  only 
in  the  matter  of  degree. 

<••  •  •  •  • 

"Assuming  that  [Smiley]  is  to  stand. 
I  think,  with  Mr.  Justice  Black,  that  its 
effect  is  to  rule  that  this  Court  has  power 
to  afford  relief  in  a  case  of  this  type  as 
against  the  objection  that  the  issues  are 
not  Justiciable." 

(b)  "a  lack  of  Judicially  discoverable 
and  manageable  standards  for  resolving 
it." 

Defendants  seek  to  persuade  the  court 
that  intervention  here  will  lead  to  judi- 
cial surveillance  of  the  most  minute  as- 
pects of  Ck}ngressional  affairs,  thereby 
converting  the  Congress  into  a  subordi- 
nate branch.  However,  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  plaintiffs  is  clear  enough.  It 
is  limited  to  the  point  that  those  qualifi- 
cations set  forth  in  the  Constitution  are 
exhaustive  and  exclusive.  It  is  the  de- 
fendants who  in  this  case  are  seeking  to 
advance  a  dangerously  open-ended  and 
unmanageable  standard — one  which 
Congress  has  repeatedly  repudiated  ex- 
cept on  other  occasions  of  extraordinary 
Irrationality.  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra  at 
222-224. 

(c)  "the  Impossibility  of  deciding 
without  an  initial  policy  determination 
of  a  kind  clearly  for  non-Judicial  discre- 
tion." 


This  does  not  appear  to  be  even  re- 
motely relevant  here.  It  relates  to  cases 
concerning  international  affairs,  length 
of  hostilities  and  other  classes  of  cases 
found  in  the  past  to  Involve  "political 
questions".  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra  at  211- 
214. 

(d)  "impossibility  of  a  court's  under- 
taking independent  resolutibp  without 
expressing  lack  of  the  respect  due  coor- 
dinate branches  of  government." 

The  power  to  review  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  their  conformity  to 
the  Constitution  is  of  the  essence  of  con- 
stitutional government.  No  Isick  of  re- 
spect is  shown  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
government  by  insistence  that  all 
branches  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  whether  that  coordinate 
branch  be  the  legislature  (Marbury  v. 
Madison,  supra),  or  the  executive, 
(Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Saw- 
yer, 343  US.  579  (1952) ) .  Nor  need  the 
court  forsake  its  traditional  presumption 
In  favor  of  the  regularity,  propriety  or 
suitable  deportment  on  the  part  of  (in- 
gress in  order  to  engage  in  its  traditional 
activity  of  examining  a  serious  claim 
that  an  Act  of  Congress  is  imconstitu- 
tional.    Baker  v.  Carr,  supra  at  214-218. 

(e)  "an  unusual  need  for  unquestion- 
ing adherence  to  a  political  decision  al- 
ready made." 

This  condition  appears  to  pertain  to 
instances  of  recognition  of  foreign  (and, 
in  one  case,  domestic)  governments 
where  the  court  felt  dutybound  to  ad- 
here to  a  political  decision  to  grant  or 
withhold  recognition.  Baker  v.  Carr, 
supra  at  212.  No  political  Judgment  in 
this  sense  has  been  made  by  the  Congress. 
Further,  those  cases  which  invoke  this 
standard  also  go  out  of  their  way  to  point 
out  that  to  deny  Justiciability  does  not 
Involve  the  abnegation  of  the  Judicial 
duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  And, 
here,  the  decision  made  by  Congress  can- 
not, in  the  light  of  the  election  which 
Congress  itself  has  ordered,  be  viewed 
as  final  and  dispositive  such  as  to  bind 
other  branches  of  government,  the  Con- 
stitution notwithstanding. 

(f)  "the  potentiality  of  ranbarrass- 
ment  from  multifarious  pronouncements 
by  various  departments  on  one  ques- 
tion." 

Where  the  Constitution  itself  Is  In- 
volved, no  embarrassment  can  ensue 
from  performance  by  the  Coiu-t  of  Its 
normal  duties.  The  Court  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  assume  Jurisdiction  where  wit- 
nesses before  congressional  c<Mnmlttees 
have  been  cited  for  contempt  and  have 
contended  that  Congress  failed  to  fol- 
low Its  own  rules  or  that  congressional 
procedures  failed  to  afford  witnesses 
their  constitutional  rights.  See  e.g., 
YelUn  V.  United  States,  374  U.S.  109 
(1961)  (witness  Justified  in  refusing  to 
testify  at  a  public  hearing  when  request 
for  an  executive  session  provided  by  the 
Conunlttee's  own  rules  had  been  denied) ; 
Christoffel  v.  United  States,  338  UjS.  84 
(1949)  (witness  could  not  be  validly  con- 
victed of  perjury  unless  a  quorum  was 
present  at  time  his  alleged  perjured  testi- 
mony was  delivered) .  See  also  United 
States  V.  Smith,  286  UJ3.  6  (1931). 

The  real  thrust  of  this  argument  Is 
a  veiled  threat  at  the  Court  that  not 
Congress,  but  the  Court,  will  be  embar- 
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rstased  should  Congress  persist  In  Its  un- 
constitutional course  in  the  event  a  court 
decision  would  strike  down  its  Resolu- 
tion. This  presumably  is  the  risk  as- 
sumed by  the  Judiciary  ever  since  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison.  $upra,  and  the  fact  that 
Congress'  own  rules  are  involved  in  no 
way  affects  that  commitment: 

"With  the  courts,  the  question  is  only 
one  of  power.  The  Constitution  em- 
powers each  House  to  determine  its  rules 
of  proceedings.  It  may  not  by  its  rules 
Ignore  constitutional  restraints  or  violate 
fundamental  rights  U.S.  v.  BaUin,  144 
UJ3.  at5.  (1892)." 

The  Court  in  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra  at 
230,  shed  further  light  on  the  proper 
approach  to  a  claim  that  a  case  Involves 
a  "political  question": 

"Gomillion  was  lifted  "out  of  the  so- 
called  "political"  arena  and  into  the  con- 
ventional sphere  of  constitutional  litiga- 
tion' because  here  was  discriminatory 
treatment  of  a  racial  minority  violating 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment." 

The  Court's  solemn  duty  enunciated  in 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  supra,  Is  not  that 
easily  avoided  by  recital  of  the  Talis- 
manic  words  "political  question".  At 
best,  the  involvement  of  a  coordinate 
branch  of  government  poses  the  issue  of 
justiciability— it  does  not  resolve  it.  Bell 
V.  Hood,  372  U.S.  678  (1945).  It  cannot 
If  there  are  present  factors  which  lift 
tills  case  "out  of  the  so-called  'political 
area*  and  into  the  conventional  sphere 
of  constitutional  litigation."  We  are 
here  once  again  In  that  conventional 
sphere. 

The  Court's  handling  of  this  question 
In  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  UJS.  1  (1964) 
la  particularly  instructive : 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  Colegrove 
opinion  contended  that  Art.  I,  Sec.  4  .  .  . 
had  given  Congress  'exclusive  authority' 
to  protect  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote 
for  Congressmen,  but  we  made  It  clear  in 
Baker  that  nothing  in  the  language  of 
that  article  gives  support  to  a  oonstnw- 
tion  that  would  immxmize  state  con- 
gressional apportionment  laws  which 
debase  a  citizen's  right  to  vote  from  the 
power  of  courts  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  individuals  from  legis- 
lative destruction,  a  power  recognized  at 
least  since  our  decision  in  Marbury  v. 
Madison."  (376  U.S.  at  6) 

Thus,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  Judiciary  and  the 
coordinate  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  never  precluded  the  Court 
from  invalidating  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress, declaring  unconstitutional  acts  of 
the  Executive  branch,  inquiring  into  In- 
ternal practices  of  the  coordinate  branch 
which  violate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  individuals,  exaiftlnlng  constitutional- 
ly repugnant  flaws  in  the  so-called 
political  process  which  results  in  the 
election  of  Congressmen;  or  intervening 
Into  the  actions  of  the  Executive  branch 
where  national  security  safeguards 
transgressed  constitutionally  protected 
rights.' 

The  Immunity  from  scrutiny  claimed 
here  could  not  be  more  repugrwnt  to 
ttiose    rights.     Defendants    base    their 


» Or  Invalidating  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Kilboum  v.  Thompson, 
103U.S.  168  (1680). 


claim  to  Impose  additional  qualifications 
upon  membership  on  the  dictates  of 
"common  sense" — and  postulate  that 
mental  incompetence  would  surely  be 
groimds  for  exclusion.  If  Congress  is 
free  to  declare  all  those  whom  it  wishes 
mentally  incompetent,  if  Congress  is  free 
to  impose  qualifications,  with  an  uneven 
hand  and  without  procedural  safeguards, 
on  any  member-elect  who  has  aroused 
its  displeasure,  then  the  danger  of  an 
unreviewable  "common  sense"  standard 
becomes  apparent.  The  progress  of  the 
law  over  the  centuries  has  been  the  story 
of  the  triumph  of  reason  and  experience 
over  the  "common  sense"  dictates  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
Infamous  John  Wilkes  Affair. 

It  was  the  xmprincipled,  ad  hoc,  dis- 
criminatory erection  of  just  such  quali- 
fications wliich  the  Pramers  expressly 
sought  to  prevent  by  the  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  in  the  House.'  It 
Is  only  with  respect  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  those  qualifications  that  they 
were  willing  to  vest  final  and  unreview- 
able authority  in  the  House  to  Judge  the 
qualifications  of  Its  members.  Thus, 
arguably,  had  Congress  found  Mr. 
Powell  to  be  less  than  25  years  of  age, 
there  would  have  been  no  recourse  to 
the  courts.  But  having  adjudged  the  ex- 
istence of  those  qualifications  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution,  the  House  was 
not  free  to  both  add  additional  ones  and 
be  the  judge  thereof  in  Star  Chamber 
proceedings  devoid  of  the  most  elemental 
aspects  of  due  process. 

Whatever  question  of  justiciability 
might  be  raised  by  the  presence  of  "po- 
litical factors"  and  the  Involvement  of  a 
"coordinate  branch  of  government,"  is 
disposed  of  by  the  claim  that  the  acta 
here  Involved  transgress  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  Constitutional  exegesis  is  the 
Court's  domain. 

The  mode  of  analysis  adopted  by  the 
Court  In  the  Bond  case  is  here  directly 
applicable.  It  defines  the  necessary  and 
proper  scope  of  judicial  responsibility 
for  the  Courts  of  Georgia  with  respect 
to  the  Georgia  legislature.  It  Is  no  mere 
accident  that  the  Court,  while  speaking 
to  Georgia's  responsibilities,  made  al- 
lusions to  its  own  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  Congressional 
behavior. 

(3)  The  "Political  Question"  Doctrine 
is  NOT  applicable  here  for  reasons  of 
policy. 

At  the  heart  of  the  "political  question" 
doctrine  is  one  over-riding  consideration 
which  it  might  be  well  to  recall. 

That  doctrine,  in  effect,  commands  the 
Court  to  respect  the  political  process  and 
the  distribution  of  governmental  power 
and  responsibility  which  that  process 
has  created.  It  says  that  the  Court 
should  not  substitute  Its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  people  and  for  the  institu- 
tions of  representative  government  they 
have  created.  It  sums  up,  however  In- 
exactly, the  place  of  the  judiciary  In  a 
democracy.  And  so  it  is  strange,  in- 
deed, to  find  that  doctrine  here  being 
advanced  to  persuade  the  Court  to  tol- 
erate action  which  deprives  a  constltu- 

'Bond  V.  Floyd.  380  VS.  116.  126   (1966). 
at  fn.  13. 
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ency  of  its  vote,  or  which  dictates  to  the 
people  of  Harlem  that  they  may  not  elect 
the  representative  of  their  choice  to 
Congress  even  though  he  fulfills  all  con- 
stitutional requirements.  For  here,  the 
"political  question"  argument  is  nothing 
other  than  a  polite  threat  to  the  Court  to 
participate  by  default  In  an  act  of  dis- 
franchisement which  strikes  at  the  very 
core  of  that  same  democratic  process 
whose  integrity  was  to  be  protected  by 
the  "political  question"  doctrine. 

C.  The  Constitution  has  Conferred 
Jurisdiction  on  the  Courts  to  Consider 
this  Case. 

In  setting  forth  plaintiffs'  Jurisdic- 
tional premises  (Defendants'  Brief,  pp 
40-41 ) .  defendants  ignore  plaintiffs' reli- 
ance upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  attempting  to  prove  that  "a 
controversy  of  this  nature"  was  not  con- 
templated by  Congress  urtder  the  grant 
of  jurisdiction  contained  in  28  U.S.C. 
11331(a).  defendants  do  not  mention 
Article  III,  Section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
which  states  that  "the  Judicial  Power 
shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and 
Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution, 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  their  Authority.  .  .  "• 

There  can  be  no  question  that  plain- 
tiffs expressly  state  a  cause  of  swition  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  required  by  28  VB.C. 
§  1331  and,  in  particular,  under  Article  I, 
Sections  1,2(1)  (2),  (4), 5(1)  (2)  and 9(3) 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  5th,  6th.  8th.  9th.  10th.  13th,  15th 
and  19th  Amendments. 

In  Bell  V.  Hood.  327  U.S.  678,  683 
(1946) ,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  reversing  a 
dismissal  of  an  action  for  damages  based 
on  violations  of  the  4th  and  5th  Amend- 
ments, held  that  where  "the  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  ...  are  not 
immaterial  but  form  rather  the  sole 
basis  of  the  relief  sought,"  the  matter  In 
controversy  "arises  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether 
these  are  suits  in  'equity'  or  at  'law'". 
As  Mr.  Justice  Black  stated.  ".  .  .  where 
federally  protected  rights  have  been  in- 
vaded. It  has  been  the  rule  from  the  be- 
ginning that  courts  will  be  alert  to  adjust 
their  remedies  so  as  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary relief."    (Ibid.,  684) . 


*  As  CThlef  Justice  Marshall  put  It  In  Mar- 
bury V.  Madison,  supra,  at  179,  "The  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  SUtes  is  extended  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution."  (em- 
phasis supplied.)  See  also  Eastern  States 
Petroleum  Corp.  v.  Rogers.  280  P.  2d  611.  814 
(DC.  Clr.,  1960).  In  which  the  court  stated: 

"We  recognize,  as  appellant  argues,  that  'a 
construction  of  the  statute  which  would  deny 
all  opportunity  for  Judicial  determination  of 
an  asserted  constitutional  right  Is  not  to  be 
favored."  Lockerty  v.  Phillips.  1943.  319  U.S. 
182,  188.  63  8.  Ct.  1019,  1023,  87  L.Ed.  1339; 
see  Lynch  v.  United  Statee,  1934,  292  U.S.  671, 
586-587,  64  S.Ct.  840,  78  L.Ed.  1434.  And  we 
assume,  for  present  purposes,  that  the  con- 
gressional power  to  confer  and  withdraw  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  Is  Itself  subject  to  constitu- 
tional limitations.  Including  thoae  of  due 
process.  Crowell  v.  Benson,  1932,  285  US. 
22.  56.  52  S.Ct.  286,  76  L.Ed.  698;  Battaglla  v. 
General  Motors  Corp.  2  Clr.,  169  P.2d  254,  257, 
certiorari  denied  1948;  335  U.S.  887,  69  S.Ct. 
236,  93  L.Bd.  425;  see  Hart  &  Wechsler,  Fed- 
eral Courts  and  the  Federal  System  313-40 
(1958)." 


Defendants  very  cleverly  argue  that 
this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
cause  by  arguing  that  it  should  be  dis- 
missed on  the  merits.  They  completely 
Ignore  the  distinction  set  out  In  Bell  v. 
Hood,  supra,  and  never  really  question 
the  subject-matter  jurisdiction  of  this 
(»urt.  The  pivotal  language  In  Bell  v. 
Hood,  supra,  at  682,  684-685,  is: 

"Jurisdiction,  therefore,  is  not  de- 
feated ...  by  the  possibility  that  the 
averments  might  fall  to  state  a  cause  of 
action  on  which  petitioners  could  actually 
recover.  For  it  is  well  settled  that  the 
failure  to  state  a  proper  cause  of  action 
calls  for  a  judgment  on  the  merits  and 
not  for  a  dismissal  for  want  of  juris- 
diction. 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"Thus,  the  right  of  petitioners  to  re- 
cover under  their  complaint  will  be  sus- 
tained If  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  given  one  con- 
struction and  will  be  defeated  If  they  are 
given  another.  For  this  reason  the  dis- 
trict court  has  jurisdiction." 

This  distinction  has  been  made  In 
myriad  cases.  See  for  example.  Bock  v. 
Perkins,  139  U.S.  628,  (1890);  Gully  v. 
First  National  Bank,  299  U.S.  109,  (1936) : 
Harmon  v.  Superior  Court,  807  F.  2d 
796  (9th  Clr..  1962) ;  Blaney  v.  Florida 
National  Bank.  357  F.  2d  27,  (5th  Clr., 
1966).  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  most  recently  addressed  its 
attention  to  and  re-aflBrmed  this  proposi- 
tion in  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra. 

Moreover,  this  Is  not,  as  defendants 
strain  to  illustrate,  a  suit  to  try  title  to  a 
political  office  and  does  not  require  the 
courts  "to  settle  any  case  of  contest  .  .  . 
about  the  election  of  members  of  Con- 
gress .  .  ."  (.Defendants'  Brief,  p.  42). 
There  are  no  contesting  parties,  and  title 
to  the  office  In  question  Is  not  In  Issue. 
In  its  most  elemental  sense,  this  Is  an 
action  to  set  aside  an  Act  of  Congress 
because  it  conflicts  with  the  Constitution, 
and  it  is  palpably  clear  that  this  Court 
has  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
such  a  case. 

Defendants,  In  their  tortured  analysis 
of  the  supposed  interplay  between  28 
UJS.C.  !!  1331  and  1344  are  grasping  at 
non-existent  straws.  Their  unsupport- 
able  premise  deserves  no  further  elab- 
oration. 1 1 

POINT  II  II 

The  Court  has  power  to  grant  the  relief 
sought  by  plaintiffs 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  plaintiffs  seek  only 
the  normal  available  injunctive  and  de- 
claratory remedies  necessary  to  afford 
them  relief  from  the  unconstitutional 
action  of  defendants.  What  they  ask  for 
Is  neither  novel  nor  unusual  and  courts, 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
have  had  little  difficulty  In  complying 
with  similar  prayers. 

There  can  be  no  question  whatsoever 
as  to  the  power  of  the  federal  courts  to 
restrain  the  unconstitutional  actions  of 
Congress.  Marbury  v.  Madison,  supra; 
Ex  parte  Young,  supra.  Classically,  ju- 
dicial declarations  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  Acts  of  Congress  are  enforced 
by  injunctions.  Ex  parte  Young,  supra. 
Neither  the  doctrine  of  Separation  of 
Powers  nor  the  Speech  and  Debate  (^ause 
bar  such  relief. 


The  contention  by  defendants  that 
relief  In  the  nature  of  mandamus  is 
likewise  unavailable  is  equally  unsound. 
As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  In  Mar- 
bury V.  Madison,  supra,  at  173,  "This, 
then.  Is  a  plain  case  for  a  mandamus, 
either  to  deliver  the  commission,  or  a 
copy  of  It  from  the  record."  Tradition- 
ally, mandamus  lies  to  force  an  officer 
to  perform  a  ministerial  act  and  Is  ap- 
plicable when  "an  applicant  .  .  .  has  a 
right  to  execute  an  office  of  public  con- 
cern, and  is  kept  out  of  possesion  of  that 
right."  (Marbury  v.  Madison,  supra,  at 
169). 

Lord  Mansfield.  In  3  Burrow,  1266,  in 
King  v.  Baker,  delineated  the  cases  In 
which  the  writ  lay. 

"Whenever  there  is  a  right  to  execute 
an  office,  perform  a  service,  or  exercise 
a  franchise,  [more  especially  If  it  be  In 
a  matter  of  public  concern,  or  attended 
with  profit]  and  a  person  is  kept  out  of 
possession,  or  dispossessed  of  such  right, 
and  has  no  other  specific  legal  remedy, 
this  court  ought  to  assist  by  mandamus, 
upon  reasons  of  justice,  as  the  writ  ex- 
presses, and  upon  reasons  of  public 
policy,  to  preserve  peace,  order  and  good 
government." 

We  are  concerned  here  solely  with  a 
ministerial  act — the  swearing  In  and  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Powell  to  the  rights, 
powers  and  emoluments  of  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  duly  elected  and  for 
which  the  House  Itself  has  found  that  he 
possesses  the  only  constitutional  qualifi- 
cations. There  is  nothing  remaining  but 
to  seat  him,  surely  a  ministerial  function, 
and  it  should  be  done.  As  Lord  Mans- 
field further  elaborated  In  King  v.  Baker, 
supra. 

"This  writ  ought  to  be  used  upon  all 
occasions  where  the  law  has  established 
no  specific  remedy,  and  where  In  Justice 
and  good  government  there  ought  to  be 
one." 

More  than  one  htmdred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Marbury  v.  Madison,  supra,  disposed 
of  the  basic  issue  raised  by  defendants' 
motion,  once  and  for  all,  establishing  the 
affirmative  duty  of  courts  to  review  the 
acts  of  other  coordinate  branches  of  the 
federal  government  against  claims  that 
those  acts  violate  the  Constitution. 

"It  is  emphatically  the  province  and 
duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say 
what  the  law  is  .  .  ." 

Fifteen  years  less  four  days  ago^ 
April  8.  1952— the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  Government  precipitated  a  con- 
frontation with  the  Judicial  Branch,  and 
more  specifically  this  very  District  Court, 
which  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  the 
confrontation  arising  in  the  Instant  case 
between  the  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Branches  of  our  Government.  There  sis 
here  Issue  was  Joined  In  actions  praying 
for  declaratory  judgment  and  Injunctive 
relief  as  to  the  power  and  propriety  of 
Judicial  interference  with  an  exercise  of 
authority  claimed  to  be  committed  to  a 
coordinate  branch  of  the  government. 
Accordingly,  It  is  interesting  and  we 
hope  persuasive  and  prophetic  to  recall 
some  of  District  Judge  Pine's  language  in 
his  opinion  at  103  F.  Supp.  571  (D.C. 
Clr.,  1952) : 

"[The  Executive's  contention  that  Its 
action  In  seizing  the  steel  mills  rested 


upon  the  President's  'broad  residuum  of 
power']  requires  a  discussion  of  basic 
fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
government,  which  I  have  always  under- 
stood are  Immutable,  absent  a  change  in 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution  itself 
In  the  manner  provided  therein.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  was 
created  by  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  derives  its  authority  wholly 
from  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the 
Constitution,  which  Is  the  only  source  of 
power  authorizing  action  by  any  branch 
of  Government.  It  is  a  government  of 
limited,  enumerated,  and  delegated 
powers.  The  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, namely,  that  branch  where  the 
executive  power  is  vested,  and  his  powers 
are  limited  along  with  the  powers  of  the 
two  other  great  branches  or  departments 
of  Gopemment,  namely,  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial.  (Ibid.,  p.  573)  (Em- 
phasis supplied) 

>■•  •  *  •  • 

"The  grants  of  Executive  power  are 
necesarlly  in  general  terms  In  order  not 
to  embarrass  the  Executive  within  the 
field  of  action  plainly  marked  for  him, 
but  his  Jurisdiction  must  be  Justified  and 
vindicated  by  affirmative  constitutional 
or  statutory  provision,  or  It  does  not 
exist. 

"I  stand  on  that  as  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  law.  .  .  (.Ibid.,  p.  574) . 
«*  •  •  •  • 

"That  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
It  [defendant's  contention]  is,  he  states 
it  unequivocally  when  he  says  In  his  brief 
that  he  does  'not  perceive  how  Article  n 
[of  the  Constitution]  can  be  read  *  •  * 
so  as  to  limit  the  Presidential  power  to 
meet  all  emergencies,'  and  he  claims  that 
the  finding  of  the  emergency  Is  'not  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.'  To  my  mind  this 
spells  a  form  of  government  alien  to  our 
Constitutional  government  of  limited 
powers.  I  therefore  find  that  the  acts 
of  defendant  are  illegal  and  without  au- 
thority of  law."  (Ibid..  576)  (Emphasis 
supplied) . 

We  respectfully  urge  that  in  this  sec- 
ond historic  confrontation  In  this  Court 
between  the  Judicial  Branch  and  a  co- 
ordinate Branch  of  our  government,  no 
different  result  Is  Indicated. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Frank  D.  Reeves, 
Herbert  O.  Reid,  Sr.. 

P.O.  Box  1121, 
Howard  University, 
\  Washington,  D.C. 

Jean  Camper  Cahn, 

130S  19th  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  L.  Carter. 

20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  New  York. 

Hubert  T.  Delany, 

55  Liberty  Street, 
New  York.  New  York. 
Arthttr  Kinoy. 
William  M.  Kunstlkr, 

511  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  New  York. 

Henry  R.  Williams, 

271  West  125th  Street. 
New  York,  New  York, 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 
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OPINION  OP  JUDGE  HART.  UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA, 
DENYING  PLAINTrPPS"  APPLICA- 
TION POR  A  THREE-JUDGE 
COURT.  DISMISSING  THE  COM- 
PLAINT POR  WANT  OP  JURISDIC- 
TION. DENYING  MOTION  POR 
PRELIMINARY  INJUNCTION 

I  In  the  United  States  District  Court 

for  the  District  of  Columbia] 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  al.,  Plaiw- 

TUTs  V.  John  W.  McCormack.  et  al.. 

Defendants — Crvn,  Action  No.  559-67 
order 

Upon  consideration  of  the  complaint 
filed  herein,  of  the  motions  filed  herein 
and  the  points  and  authorities  in  support 
of  and  in  opposition  to  the  same,  and 
oral  argxunent  having  been  had  in  open 
court,  It  is  by  the  Court  this  7th  day  of 
April,  1967. 

Ordered.  That  the  application  for  a 
three-judge  Court  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  denied,  and  it  Is  further 

Ordered.  That  the  complaint  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  dismissed  for  want  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter,  and 
It  is  further 

Ordered.  That  the  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  denied. 

George  L.  Hart.  Jr., 

Judge. 

tin  the  United  States  District  Court  for 

the  District  of  Columbia! 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  al..  Plain- 
tiffs V.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al.. 
Defendants — Civil   Action  No.   559- 
67 

opinion 

Prank  D.  Reeves,  Esq.,  Herbert  O.  Reid, 
8r.,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Jean  Camper  Cahn,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Robert  L,  Carter, 
Esq.,  Hubert  T.  Delany,  Esq.,  Arthur 
Kinoy.  Esq.,  William  M.  Kunstler.  Esq., 
and  Henry  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  New 
York  City,  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Bruce  Bromley,  Esq..  John  R.  Hupper, 
Esq.,  Thomas  D.  Barr.  Esq..  Victor  M. 
Earle  m.  Esq.,  Jay  E.  Gerber.  Esq.,  of 
New  York  City,  and  Lloyd  N.  Cutler.  Esq., 
Louis  P.  Oberdorfer.  Esq..  Max  O.  Truitt. 
Jr.,  Esq.,  Timothy  B.  Dyk.  Esq..  and 
James  S.  Campbell.  Esq.,  of  Washington, 
D.C..  for  the  defendants. 

Hart.  J.  This  is  an  action  for  injunc- 
tive reUef.  mandamus,  and  declaratory 
judgment  brought  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Jr.,  and  thirteen  electors  of  New 
York's  18th  Congressional  District.  De- 
fendants are  Members  and  Offlcials  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th 
Congress  sued  individually,  In  their  of- 
ficial positions,  and  as  representatives  of 
all  House  Members.  The  complaint  al- 
leges that  House  Resolution  278.  passed 
March  1.  1967.  by  a  vote  of  307  to  116, 
Improperly  excluded  Powell  from  House 
membership  in  violation  of  the  plaintiffs' 
Constitutional  rights. 

Plaintiffs  assert  that  Powell  meets  the 
qualifications  of  age,  citizenship,  and  in- 
habitancy specified  In  Article  I,  Section 
2,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution  (and  holds 
a  valid  certificate  of  election)  and  that 
under  Article  I,  Section  5,  Clause  1,  these 


are  the  exclusive  tests  for  admission  to 
House  membership.  In  addition,  plain- 
tiffs allege  that  House  Resolution  278 
subjects  them  to  discrimination  based 
upon  race  and  color  in  violation  of  the 
5th,  13th,  and  15th  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution;  that  the  Resolution  con- 
stitutes a  bill  of  attainder,  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment; and  that  adoption  of  the  Resolu- 
tion violated  procedural  due  process  and 
the  6th  Amendment. 

application  for  a  three- judge  cottrt 

28  U.S.C.  i  2282  provides  as  follows: 

"An  interlocutory  or  permanent  in- 
junction restraining  the  enforcement, 
oiperation  or  execution  of  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress for  repugnance  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  granted 
by  any  district  court  or  judge  thereof 
imless  the  application  therefor  is  heard 
and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  judges  under  section  2284  of  this 
UUe." 

It  is  plain  by  its  terms  that  the  fore- 
going section  applies  to  an  "Act  of  Con- 
gress" only.  The  history  of  the  statute 
is  wholly  consistent  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. The  matter  complained  of  here. 
House  Resolution  278,  is  patently  not  an 
Act  of  Congress.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  convening  a  st&tutory  three-judge 
court  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  the 
complsdnt  is  neither  required  nor  au- 
thorized. 

The  question  whether  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  be  an  "Act  of  Congress" 
within  the  meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2282  is 
not  before  this  Court  and,  therefore,  is 
not  decided.  In  any  event,  the  decision 
of  the  Court  on  the  motion  to  dismiss 
would  moot  the  question  of  the  right  of 
plaintiffs  to  a  three-judge  court  In  the 
case  at  twr. 

MOTION  TO   dismiss — JtJRISDICTION 

The  defendants  have  moved  imder 
Rule  12(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  to  dismiss  the  complaint  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Tills  Court  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
action ; 

2.  This  Court  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  persons  of  the  defendants; 

3.  The  complaint  fails  to  state  a  claim 
upon  which  relief  may  be  granted. 

In  their  brief  the  defendants  have 
broken  down  the  three  contentions  for 
dismissal  set  forth  above  into  a  number 
of  sub-heads.  Each  of  these  sub-heads 
has  been  briefed  and  argued  with  leEun- 
ing  and  care  by  both  sides. 

1.  Speech  or  Debate  Clause: 

In  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  ("An  Act 
Declaring  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
Subject,  and  Settling  the  Succession  of 
the  Crown;  passed  in  the  1st  year  of 
William  and  Mary,  AU.  1689")  it  was 
provided : 

"That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  de- 
bates or  proceedings  in  Parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  In  any 
court  or  place  out  of  Parliament."  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

This  provision  was  carried  forward  in 
our  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  6, 
Clause  1,  in  the  following  language: 

".  .  .;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate 
hi  either  Hotise,  they  [The  Senators  and 


Representatives]  shall  not  be  questioned 
in  any  other  place."    [Emphasis  added.] 

The  above  provision  of  the  Constitution 
may  well  bar  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
in  the  matter  here  in  controversy,  but 
the  Court  does  not  bottom  its  decision  on 
this  point. 

2.  Right  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Determine  the  Qualifications  of 
Its  Own  Members: 

The  question  of  whether  there  is  an 
absolute  right  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  members  will  not  be  touched 
on  herein. 

Let  us  consider  whether  the  House  has 
correctly  interpreted  the  word  "qualifi- 
cations" in  Article  I,  Section  5,  Clause  1 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides: 

"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 
.  .  ."     [Emphasis  added] 

It  can  be  argued  with  great  force  and 
conviction  that  the  word  "qualifications" 
covers  any  cause  that  the  Members  of 
the  House,  by  majority  vote,  choose  it  to 
cover.  Including: 

1.  Contempt  of  the  Courts  of  New 
York; 

2.  Improper  maintenance  of  an  em- 
ployee on  a  Member's  clerk -hire  payroll; 

3.  As  a  Member  and  committee  chair- 
man, permitting  and  participating  In  Im- 
proper expenditure  of  government  funds 
for  private  purposes;  and 

4.  Acting  in  a  manner  contemptuous 
of  the  House  and  unworthy  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued 
with  force  and  conviction  that  in  light 
of  Article  I,  Section  5.  Clause  2  of  our 
Constitution,  which  reads: 

"Each  House  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  mem- 
ber." 

the  word  "qualifications"  in  Article  I. 
Section  5,  Clause  1  is  limited  to  age. 
length  of  citizenship,  and  inhabitancy  in 
the  state  from  which  a  person  shall  be 
chosen,  as  provided  in  Article  I.  Section 
2.  Clause  2.  plus  a  valid  election  certifi- 
cate. 

The  Court  deems  It  unnecessary  to  re- 
solve this  question  in  view  of  Its  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  under 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

3.  Separation  of  Powers: 

In  this  Court's  view  of  the  case,  the 
complaint  and  the  relief  prayed  for  raise 
one  issue  of  such  transcendent  impor- 
tance that  all  other  issues  in  the  case 
pale  into  insignificance.  This  Issue  con- 
stitutes a  "political  question."  The 
question  facing  the  Court  may  be  simply 
stated  as  follows:  Would  consideration  of 
the  complaint  on  the  merits  and  grant- 
ing any  of  the  requested  relief  violate  the 
doctrine  of  "separation  of  powers"? 

At  first  blush  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  Supreme  Court  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative  in  Bond  v.  Floyd  385 
U.S.  116  (1966).  In  that  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  Invalidated  a  resolution  of 
one  branch  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 
refusing  to  seat  Bond,  holding  that  the 
resolution  violated  Bond's  right  to  free- 
dom of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  First 


Amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  Bond  case  did  not  present  a  "po- 
litical question"  nor  did  it  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  separation  of  powers  between  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  concisely 
when  a  "poUtical  question,"  which  in- 
cludes the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers,  arises,  and  when  it  does  not  arise, 
in  the  case  of  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  UB. 
186,  210  (1962) .  when  the  Court  said: 

"[I]n  the  .  .  .  'political  question'  cases, 
It  is  the  relationship  between  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  coordinate  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  not  the  federal 
judiciary's  relationship  to  the  States, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  'political  ques- 
tion.' 

"...  The  non- Justiciability  of  a  polit- 
ical question  Is  primarily  a  function  of 
the  separation  of  powers."  369  U.S.  at 
210. 

As  to  the  precise  issue  which  I  deem  to 
be  raised  here,  there  are  no  cases 
directly  in  point.  This  Court  has  not 
found  a  case  nor  has  any  been  cited  to  it 
where  the  complaint  and  the  relief 
prayed  therein  have  posed  to  the  Court 
with  such  stark  clarity  the  question  of 
separation  of  powers  between  the  Legis- 
lature, as  represented  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  following 
c£ises  may  be  said  to  touch  on  the  point 
but  each  of  them  is  easily  distinguishable 
on  its  facts: 

Marbury  v.  Madison,  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch) 
137(1803); 

Luther  v.  Borden,  48  VS.  (7  Howard) 
1  (1849); 

Mississippi  V.  Johnson,  71  U.S.  (4 
Wall.)  475(1867); 

Kilboum  V.  T/iompson,  103  UJ3.  168 
(1880); 

United  States  v.  BalUn,  144  UjB.   1 
( 1892) ' 
In  re  Chapman,  166  U.S.  661  (1897): 
Massachusetts  v.  Mellon.  262  \JS.  447 
(1923); 

Springer  v.  Philippine  Islands,  277 
U.S. 189 (1928); 

Barry  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Cun- 
ningham, 279  X5B.  597  (1929) : 
Bell  V.  Hood,  327  U.S.  678  (1946) ; 
Colegrove  v.  Green,  328  UJS.  549  (1946) ; 
Youngstown    Sheet    &    Tube    Co.    v. 
Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579  (1955) ; 

United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S.  169 
(1966); 

Hearst  v.  Black,  66  App.  D.C.  313,  87 
F.  2d  68  (1938); 

SeviUa  v.  EUzalde,  72  App.  D.C,  108. 
112  P.  2d  29  (1940); 

Pauling  v.  Eastland,  109  UJS.  App.  D.C. 
342,  288  F.  2d  126.  cert,  denied.  364  U.S. 
900  (I960); 

Reif  V.  Barrett.  355  ni.  104,  188  N.E.  889 
(1933); 

Peabody  v.  Boston,  116  Mass.  383 
(1874); 

People  ex  rel.  Drake  v.  Mahaney,  13 
Mich.  481  (1865); 

State  ex  rel.  Boulware  v.  Porter.  55 
Mont.  471. 178  P.  832  (1919) ; 

Brown  v.  Lamprey.  106  N.H.  121.  206 
A.  2d  493  (1965). 

Let  us  review  briefiy.  and  with  a  broad 
brush,  the  emergence  of  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  as  a  principle  of 
free  government  and  the  extent  to  which 


the  doctrine  had  developed  at  the  time 
our  forefathers  prepared  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1787  for  adoption  by  the  people. 
When  the  doctrine  began  to  bud  in 
ancient  Greece,  separation  of  powers  re- 
ferred to  the  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  liigh  and  the  low;  between  the 
king,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  masses; 
and  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lature. To  Solon  (638?-559  B.C.),  the 
doctrine  meant  increasing  the  power  of 
the  poor  while  balancing  this  power  with 
aristocratic  councils  and  magistrates. 
Thucydides  (471?-400?  B.C.)  praised  a 
fusion  government  of  the  high  and  the 
low.  Plato  (427?-347  B.C.)  saw  the  need 
for  wise  aristocrats  or  kings,  and  the 
Statesmen. 

Ai-istotle  (384-322  B.C.)  contributed 
the  first  statement  of  the  doctrine  as  we 
now  conceive  it.  He  described  govern- 
ment as  divided  into  three  parts — delib- 
erators,  magistrates,  and  judicial  func- 
tionaries. 

Polybius  (205?-125?  B.C.)  said  the  Ro- 
man Republic  was  at  its  best  when  it 
combined  democratic,  aristocratic,  and 
royal  elements.  (Ticero  (106-43  B.C.) 
and  Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  praised 
government  in  which  all  the  elements 
were  combined. 

John  Locke  (1632-1704).  In  order  to 
prevent  tjrranny,  would  divide  the  gov- 
ernment between  two  organs,  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative. 

Montesquieu  (1689-1755)  stated  the 
doctrine  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  early 
18th  century  as  follows: 

"The  political  liberty  of  the  subject  is  a 
tranquility  of  mind  arising  from  the 
opinion  each  person  has  of  his  safety. 
In  order  to  have  this  liberty,  it  Is  requi- 
site the  government  be  so  constituted  as 
one  man  need  not  be  afraid  of  another. 

"When  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  united  In  the  same  person, 
or  in  the  same  body  of  magistrates, 
there  can  be  no  liberty;  because  appre- 
hensions may  arise,  lest  the  same  mon- 
arch or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical 
laws,  to  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical 
manner. 

"Again,  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  ju- 
diciary power  be  not  separated  from  the 
legislative  and  executive.  Were  it  joined 
with  the  legislative,  the  Ufe  and  liberty 
of  the  subject  would  be  exposed  to  arbi- 
trary control;  for  the  Judge  would  be 
then  the  legislator.  Were  it  Joined  to 
the  executive  power,  the  Judge  might  be- 
have with  violence  and  oppression. 

"There  would  be  an  end  of  everything, 
were  the  same  man,  or  the  same  body, 
whether  of  the  nobles  or  of  the  people, 
to  exercise  those  three  powers,  that  of 
enacting  laws,  that  of  executing  the  pub- 
lic resolutions,  and  of  trying  the  causes 
of  individuals."  Montesquieu.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Laws.  154  (6th  Ed.  1792). 

However.  Montesquieu  thought  the  Ju- 
diciary of  little  importance  and  said  at 
p.  157,  supra: 

"Of  the  three  powers  above-mentioned, 
the  Judiciary  is  In  some  measure  next  to 
nothing:  there  remain  therefore  only 
two;  and  as  these  have  need  of  a  regu- 
lating power  to  moderate  them,  the  part 
of  the  legislative  body  composed  of  the 
nobility,  is  extremely  proper  for  this  pur- 
pose." 


It  remained  for  Blackstone  (1723- 
1780)  to  express  the  doctrine  as  it 
reached  full  development  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  strong,  Independent  Judiciary 
into  the  trefoil  shield  of  freedom,  a  gov- 
ernment separated  Into  three  parts,  the 
legislative,  the  executive  and  the  Judici- 
ary: 

"It  Is  probable,  and  almost  certain, 
that  In  very  early  times,  before  our  Con- 
stitution arrived  at  its  full  perfection,  our 
kings,  in  person,  often  heard  and  deter- 
mined causes  between  party  and  party. 
But  at  present,  by  the  long  and  uniform 
usage  of  many  ages,  our  kings  have  dele- 
gated their  whole  judicial  power  to  the 
Judges  of  their  several  courts;  which  are 
the  grand  depositaries  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  gained 
a  Icnown  and  stated  Jurisdiction,  regu- 
lated by  certain  and  established  rules, 
which  the  crown  Itself  can  not  now  alter 
but  by  act  of  Parliament.    And,  in  order 
to  maintain  both  the  dignity  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Judges  in  the  superior 
courts,  it  Is  enacted  by  the  statute  13  W. 
m..  c.  2,  that  their  commissions  shall 
be  made  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bene 
placito.  but)  quamdieu  bene  se  gesserint. 
and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  estab- 
lished, but  that  it  may  be  lawful  to  re- 
move them  on  the  address  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament.    Antfmow,  by  the  noble 
improvements  of  that  law  in  the  statute 
of  1  Geo.  m.,  c.  23,  enacted  at  the  earnest 
recommendation    of    the   Iting   himself 
from  the  throne,  the  judges  are  con- 
tinued in  their  offices  during  their  good 
behavior,   notwithstanding   any   demise 
of  the  crown  (which  was  formerly  held 
Immediately  to  vacate  their  seats) ,  and 
their  full  salaries  are  absolutely  secured 
to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions;  his  majesty  having  been 
pleased  to  declare  that  'he  looked  upon 
the  independence  and  uprightness  of  the 
Judges  as  essential  to  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  as  one  of  the  best 
securities  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  subjects,  and  as  most  conducive  to 
the  honor  of  the  crown.' 

"In  this  distinct  and  separate  existence 
of  the  Judicial  power  in  a  peculiar  body 
of  men,  nominated  indeed,  but  not  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  by  the  crown,  con- 
sists one  main  preservative  of  the  public 
liberty;  which  can  not  subsist  long  In  any 
state,  unless  the  administration  of  com- 
mon Justice  be  in  some  d^ree  separated 
from  the  legislative  and  also  from  the 
executive  power.  Were  it  Joined  with 
the  legislative,  the  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  subject  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  arbitrary  judges,  whose  decisions 
would  be  then  regulated  only  by  their 
own  opinions,  and  not  by  any  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  law;  which,  though 
legislators  may  depart  fnwn,  yet  Judges 
are  bound  to  observe.  Were  it  Joined 
with  the  executive,  this  union  might  soon 
be  an  overbalance  for  the  legislative. 
For  which  reason,  by  the  statute  of  16 
Car.  I.,  c.  10,  which  abolished  the  Ctourt 
of  Star  Chamber,  effectual  care  is  taken 
to  remove  aU  Judicial  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  king's  privy  council,  who. 
as  then  was  evident  from  recent  In- 
stances, might  soon  be  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce that  for  law  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  prince  or  his  ofBcers. 
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Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  to  be  avoid- 
ed, in  a  free  constitution,  than  uniting 
the  provinces  of  a  Judge  and  a  minister 
of  state."  1  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England,  267-68,  269  (21st 
Amer.  Ed.  1854). 

By  the  time  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  met  in  1787  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  between 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
Judiciary  had  become  an  axiom  of  free 
government. 

In  the  Federalist  papers,  which  ap- 
peared in  1787  and  1788  in  defense  of 
the  proposed  federal  Constitution.  Madi- 
son was  assigned  the  task  of  explaining 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  and 
proving  that  the  framers  had  not  dis- 
regarded it.  Madison  did  not  argue  that 
the  principle  was  a  good  one.  He  started 
with  the  premise  that  it  was  good  and 
that  is  was  a  necessary  doctrine  to  be 
Included  in  the  Constitution  to  insure 
a  republic  that  guaranteed  freedom  to 
Its  people;  this  premise  was  accepted  by 
the  people  to  whom  his  argimients  were 
addressed. 

In  The  Federalist,  No.  47.  published 
January  30.  1788,  Madison  said: 

"One  of  the  principal  objections  in- 
culcated by  the  more  respectable  adver- 
saries to  the  constitution,  is  its  supposed 
violation  of  the  political  maxim,  that 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary 
departments  ought  to  be  separate  and 
distinct.  In  the  structure  of  the  federal 
government,  no  regard,  it  is  said,  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  this  essential  pre- 
caution in  favor  of  liberty.  The  several 
departments  of  power  are  distributed 
and  blended  in  such  a  maimer,  as  at  once 
to  destroy  all  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
form ;  and  to  expose  some  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  edifice  to  the  deinger  of  being 
crushed  by  the  disproportionate  weight 
of  other  parts. 

"No  political  truth  is  certainly  of 
greater  intrinsic  value  or  is  stamped  with 
the  authority  of  more  enlightened  pa- 
trons of  liberty  than  that  on  which  the 
objection  Is  founded.  The  accumulation 
of  all  powers  legislative,  executive  and 
Judiciary  in  the  same  hands,  whether  of 
one,  a  few  or  many,  and  whether  heredi- 
tary, self-appointed,  or  elective,  may 
Justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition 
of  tyrarmy.  Were  the  federal  constitu- 
tion therefore  really  chargeable  with  the 
accumulation  of  powers  or  with  a  mixture 
of  powers  having  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  such  an  accimaiilatlon,  no  further 
arguments  would  be  necessary  to  inspire 
a  universal  reprobation  of  the  system. 
I  persuade  myself  however,  that  it  will 
be  made  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the 
charge  cannot  be  supported,  and  that  the 
maxim  on  which  it  relies,  has  been 
totally  misconceived  and  misapplied.  In 
order  to  form  correct  Ideas  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  in- 
vestigate the  sense,  in  which  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty  requires,  that  the  three 
grreat  departments  of  power  should  be 
separate  and  distinct."  Tfie  Federalist, 
No.  47,  323  (Cooke  Ed.  1961)  (Madison). 

James  Wilson,  who  was  influential  in 
obtaining  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, said: 

"Though  the  foregoing  great  powers — 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial— are 
all  necessary  to  a  good  government;  yet  it 
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Is  of  the  last  importance,  that  each  of 
them  be  preserved  distinct,  and  un- 
mingled,  in  the  exercise  of  its  separate 
powers,  with  either  or  with  both  of  the 
others.  Here  every  degree  of  confusion 
In  the  plan  will  produce  a  corresponding 
degree  of  interference,  opposition,  com- 
bination, or  perplexity  in  its  execution." 
Wilson,  Works,  407  (1804) . 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers, 
which  developed  over  a  period  of  two 
millennia,  is  firmly  imbedded  in  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  Constitution. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  tills  Court  that 
for  the  Court  to  decide  this  case  on  the 
merite  and  to  grant  any  of  the  relief 
prayed  for  in  the  complaint  would  con- 
stitute a  clear  violation  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  For  this  Court 
to  order  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  any 
officer  of  the  House,  or  any  employee  of 
the  House  to  do  or  not  to  do  an  act  re- 
lated to  the  organization  or  membership 
of  that  House  would  be  for  the  Court  to 
crash  through  a  political  thicket  into 
political  quicksand. 

This  Court  holds,  therefore,  that  by 
reason  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers,  this  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  in 
this  matter. 

The  Court  rules  as  follows: 

1.  The  application  for  a  three-judge 
Court  is  denied. 

2.  The  complaint  is  dismissed  for  want 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  in 
this  Court. 

3.  The  prayer  for  a  preliminary  in- 
junction falls  with  the  dismissal  of  the 
complaint. 

George  L.  Hart,  Jr., 

Judge. 
Date:  April  7, 1967. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5,  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY— PERMISSION 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  AS- 
SISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  IN 
THEMATTER  OF  THE  MARYLAND 
PETITION  COMMTTTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General: 


Apeil  6,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker   of   the  House   of   Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 
Deab  Mb.  Speaksb:  We  are  happy  to  advise 
you  that  Judge  Thomsen  on  March  27.  1967, 
granted  the  government's  moUon  to  dismUs 
the  action  entitled  In  the  Matter  of  The 
Maryland  Petition  Committee,  et  al.  v.  Lyn- 
don 8.  Johnson,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  John 
W.  McCormack  and  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Civil  No.  17826,  which  had  been  filed  In 
the  Maryland  District  Court. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  la  a  copy  of 
Judge  Thomsen's  opinion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Barefoot  Sanders, 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  order  will  be  recorded  in  the  Record 
and  in  the  Journal. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CROATIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  annual  commemoration  of  in- 
dependence by  the  people  of  Croatia. 
Since  the  close  of  World  War  I,  Croatia 
has  been  a  part  of  the  then  newly  created 
Yugoslavia,  and  today  its  people  are 
captives  of  the  type  of  communism  im- 
posed by  Yugoslavia's  dictator  Tito. 

Leaders  of  Croatian  patriotic,  fra- 
ternal, and  civic  groups  are  working 
zealously  throughout  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  customs  and  heritage  of 
their  people  and  cooperate  with  the  peo- 
ples of  other  captive  lands  in  the  com- 
mon effort  to  restore  freedom  to  all  those 
nations  now  captives  of  communism. 

The  people  of  Croatia  have  a  long  and 
honorable  history  and  have  faithfully 
maintained  their  great  national  tra- 
ditions. Even  though  they  do  not  receive 
proper  attention  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  Government  leaders,  the 
American  public  remembers  the  cou- 
rageous leadership  in  their  struggle  for 
postwar  freedom  which  was  provided  by 
Aloyslus  Cardinal  Stepinac,  world  re- 
nowned as  a  heroic  opponent  of  atheistic 
communism.  Cardinal  Stepinac,  who 
died  on  February  10,  1960,  was  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  our  time  and  a  sym- 
bol of  the  suffering  which  champions  of 
religious  freedom  have  endured  under 
Communist  tyranny. 

We  must  maintain  the  struggle  for 
freedom  for  which  Cardinal  Stepinac 
was  such  a  great  inspiration  until  the 
day  when  the  Croatians  and  other  cap- 
tive peoples  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
communism. 


GROWING  FARM  PROBLEMS  RE- 
QUIRE CONTINUATION  OF  TASK 
FORCE    ON    AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the   gentleman   from    Mlrmesota    [Mr. 
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Langen]  may  extend  his  remaiics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  present  administration  has  utterly 
failed  to  cope  with  the  dire  economic 
problems  that  beset  American  agricul- 
ture and  rural  areas,  the  House  Repub- 
lican Planning  smd  Research  Commit- 
tee has  thought  It  essential  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

With  farm  prices  at  Inadequate  levels, 
the  farm  parity  ratio  at  a  dismally  low 
74,  increased  agricultural  Imports  com- 
peting with  commodities  raised  domes- 
tically, and  increased  production  costs 
plaguing  all  domestic  producers,  every 
effort  must  be  expended  to  rectify  this 
deplorable  situation.  That  is  why  I  am 
pleased  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  in  behalf  of  American 
agriculture  and  rural  areas. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  several 
Members  returning  for  another  term  of 
service  on  the  task  force.  They  served 
with  distinction  during  the  past  2  years, 
and  I  know  they  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute their  valuable  time  and  energy 
to  our  research  efforts  in  1967  and  1968. 

It  also  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  five  first-term  Con- 
gressmen to  the  task  force  who  have,  on 
the  basis  of  their  outstanding  back- 
ground and  expressed  interest,  qualified 
themselves  for  added  recognition  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Accordingly,  I  also  look 
forward  to  working  with  these  diligent 
new  Members,  who  bring  to  the  task 
force  the  benefit  of  their  personal  ac- 
complishments in  agricultural  and  rural 
affairs. 

This  is  my  ninth  year  as  Congressman 
from  Minnesota's  Seventh  District  and 
I  am  beginning  my  second  2-year  term 
as  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture, which  was  formed  by  the  Repub- 
lican Plarmlng  and  Research  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Members  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture for  the  90th  Congress  in  addi- 
tion to  myself  will  include  the  followl  <» 
returning  colleagues:  Hon.  Alexander 
PiRNiE,  of  New  York;  Hon.  James  F.  Bat- 
tin,  of  Montana:  Hon.  Bob  Dole,  of 
Kansas;  and  the  following  freshmen  col- 
leagues: Hon.  John  Paul  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  of  Arkansas;  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
Kleppe,  of  North  Dakota;  Hon.  Tom 
RAn.sBACK,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  William  J. 
ScHERLE,  of  Iowa;  and  Hon.  Willum  A. 
Steicer,  of  Wisconsin. 
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TIME  TO  GET  BUSV 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
alarming  indications  that  Congress  win 
ignore  last  fall's  mandate  of  the  people 
and  will  gloss  over  and  pass  important 
legislation  without  adequate  thought 
and  debate.  Three  months  have  passed 
with  practically  no  action,  and  we  have 
seen  evidence  of  another  repeat  per- 
formance by  those  who  would  push  leg- 
islation out  of  committees  with  insuffi- 
cient hearings  and  onto  the  House  fioor 
without  proper  discussion.  It  is  time  to 
dismantle  the  so-called  Tuesday-Thurs- 
day Club.  There  are  not  enough  Con- 
gressmen in  Washington  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  to  gather  a  quorum.  Con- 
gress must  get  to  work  and  remain  in 
session,  not  only  through  as  much  of  the 
year  as  needed,  but  every  day  of  the  week. 
The  present  practices  can  accomplish 
nothing  except  another  round  of  hasty 
legislation  that  has  permitted  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  grow  like  topsy, 
without  proper  direction  or  purpose. 
This  is  the  time  in  history  when  we  need 
thoughtful  answers  instead  of  slogans 
and  gimmicks. 

The  lack  of  action  thus  far  this  year  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  been  considering  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Vietnam  war  and 
other  programs  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  which  ends  in  just  3  more  months. 
Authorizing  legislation  has  not  been  con- 
sidered for  any  of  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams; including  poverty,  education,  or 
anything  else,  although  such  authoriz- 
ing legislation  is  a  prerequisite  before  our 
Appropriations  Committee  can  even  start 
to  look  at  the  problems  of  funding  these 
programs. 

The  administration  has  added  to  the 
confusion  by  failing  to  Understand  the 
mood  of  the  Nation  that  finds  our  farm- 
ers kicking  up  their  collective  heels  in 
protest  of  a  big  brother  government  that 
has  been  far  less  than  candid  in  pro- 
claimed efforts  to  help  American  agri- 
culture. All  we  have  had  from  the  ad- 
ministration Is  a  myriad  of  special  mes- 
sages that,  if  Implemented,  would  do 
nothing  but  throw  the  Nation  further  In 
debt.  For  Congress  to  again  rubber- 
stamp  these  warmed-over  propostds 
would  be  unthinkable. 

The  administration  has  even  mis- 
judged the  state  of  the  economy.  Less 
than  6  months  ago.  Congress  followed 
their  advice  and  suspended  the  7  percent 
Investment  tax  credit  that  encouraged 
U.S.  Industry  to  expand  and  create  new 
Jobs.  Now  the  Congress  was  asked  to 
reinstate  It  as  the  administration  be- 
latedly realizes  that  the  economy  Is  cool- 
ing off.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
ministration Insists  that  we  will  need  an 
income  tax  increase  tills  year.  No  real 
thought  htis  been  entertained  to  cut  im- 
necessary  spending,  the  only  real  solution 
to  increasing  Infiatlon. 

Congress,  if  It  stays  on  the  job  and 
works  at  it,  has  real  alternatives  to  the 
rubberstamp  proposals  of  the  past. 
Among  them  Is  the  Federad  tax-sharing 
bill  that  would  replace  many  overlapping 
and  duplicating  Federal-aid  programs  by 
returning  a  part  of  the  Federal  income 
taxes  to  the  States.  The  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  would  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  create  jobs,  preferable  to  the 
one-shot  Federal  make- work  programs  of 


the  past.  We  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
review  and  tighten  up  present  programs 
that  have  failed  in  their  objectives  and 
have  become  bogged  down  in  bureau- 
cratic redtape  and  pwlltlcal  considera- 
tions. Enactment  of  realistic  trade  laws 
would  help  American  Agriculture  and 
other  businesses,  instead  of  putting  price- 
depressing  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

In  short,  we  In  the  Congress  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  redirect  this  Nation's 
great  wealth  and  humanitarianism  in  a 
purposeful  way  that  is  in  keeping  with  a 
new  era  of  national  and  world  purpose. 


"FUNNIER  THAN  THE  FUNNIES" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tide  of 
editorial  comments  across  the  Nation 
continues  to  run  against  an  increase  in 
the  budget  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  Arts  and  Humanities.  Especially 
when  they  are  funding  such  projects  as 
a  history  of  the  comic  strips  In  time  of 
war  and  severe  strain  on  the  Treasury.  I 
am  constrained  to  note  that  the  Wsdl 
Street  Journal  editorial  of  April  10,  1967, 
gives  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the  basic 
Issues  than  some  of  the  "know-nothing" 
comments  In  some  of  our  Washington 
journals.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of  April 
10,  1967.  Also  an  article  from  the  April 
9,  1967,  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch : 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  Apr.  0, 
1967] 

Representative  Durward  Hall  Opposes 
Federal  Cttltttral  Aid 
(By  David  B.  Bowes) 

Washington,  April  8. — Advocates  of  fed- 
eral support  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
should  never  ask  If  there  Is  a  doctor  In  the 
House. 

Because  If  they  do,  Missouri's  Republican 
Representative  Durward  O.  Hall,  a  Springfield 
surgeon,  will  suggest  that  the  ailing  patients 
be  lugged  back  to  state  agencies  and  private 
foundations. 

Dr.  Hall's  critics  are  convinced  his  running 
attack  on  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  is  eilmed  at  scuttling 
the  whole  concept  of  scholarly  research. 

Representative  Prank  Thompson  Jr. 
(Dem.),  New  Jersey,  said  Dr.  HaU  speaks  to 
the  midriff,  not  the  cortex.  To  Thompson, 
the  controversy  Is  reminiscent  of  the  early 
19508  when  "the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCar- 
thy frequently  put  Intellectuals  under  fire." 

The  humanist  scholar  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged to  attempt  large-scale  evaluations. 
In  Thompson's  view.  If  social  scientists  are 
ever  to  ask  fundamental  questions  germane 
to  the  future  well-being  of  American  society. 

The  Ozark  legislator,  now  serving  blB 
fourth  term,  denies  be  is  out  to  kill  social 
research.  "I  believe  In  research  that  has  a 
public  benefit,"  Dr.  Hall  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. He  mentioned  his  research  and  de- 
velopment Interests  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed    Services    Committee. 

Through  its  National  Endowment  for  the 
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Hxunanltles,  the  foundation  recently  an- 
nounced 69  grants  totaling  about  $936,000. 
Projecta  range  Irom  a  study  of  characteris- 
tics of  the  generation  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  to  a  sociological  assessment  of  early 
members  of  the  Nazi  party. 

Dr.  Hall,  Intrigued  by  what  he  calls  an 
"eye-grabber,"  selected  the  $8,789  grant  for 
compiling  a  history  of  comic  stripe.  With  It, 
he  said,  be  could  capture  headlines  and  thus 
"teach  the  public  how  their  money  Is  run- 
ning through  the  Angers  of  Congress." 

Dr.  Hall  thought  he  detected  additional 
signs  of  bamboozlement. 

"Some  of  the  other  (proposed  grants)  are 
equally  absurd,"  he  declared  In  a  speech  op- 
posing appropriations  for  the  projects. 
"Many  would  not  be  Justified  even  if  we  had 
a  large  budget  surplus,  for  surely  tax  funds 
were  never  Intended  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

If  there  Is  authority  In  the  Constitution  for 
a  succession  of  "comic  book:"  grants,  be  can- 
not &nd  It,  Hall  said. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  urged  his 
colleagues  to  exclude  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Dr.  Hall  quoted  what  he  considered  a  perti- 
nent passage  "from  my  pocket  Constitution, 
not  being  a  lawyer  and  not  trained  In  ob- 
jectivity, but  yielding  to  no  man  as  to  what 
I  hope  is  prudent  Judgment  .  .  ." 

Proud  of  being  one  of  four  "doctors  In  the 
House,"  Dr.  Hall  believes  there  would  be  less 
complacency  In  the  land  U  thrift  and  sound 
priorities  were  more  stoutly  defended  under 
the  Capitol  dome. 

"If  I  didn't  believe  this  strongly  I  would 
go  bade  to  saving  lives,"  Dr.  Hall  said.  He 
Is  called  "Doc"  by  congn-esslonal  aids,  having 
practiced  medicine  and  surgery  more  than  25 
years.  He  opposed  medicare  on  ground  It 
would  replace  free  choice  with  compulsion. 
The  chairman  of  the  National  Humanities 
Endowment,  Bamaby  C.  Keeny,  restated  the 
foundation's  position  that  "pendantry  will 
not  be  grubstaked."  In  reply.  Dr.  Hall  called 
for  research  Into  what  happens  when  non- 
students  vise  universities  as  seed  beds  for 
"riot.  Insurrection  and  antl- Vietnam  demon- 
strations." 

The  plot  thickened.  In  Dr.  Hall's  view, 
when  he  learned  that  the  grantee,  David  W. 
Kunzle,  was  not  an  American  citizen  and 
that  the  University  of  California  art  teacher 
had  criticized  United  States  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Dr.  Hall  denounced  Kunzle  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  called  him 
a  "silly  ape"  In  a  conversation  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  cryptically  referred  to  disquiet- 
ing letters  he  has  received  from  "the  Santa 
B\rbara  community,"  where  Kunzle  lives. 

Whether  Kunzle  is  or  Is  not  politically  left 
of  center,  and  maybe  heir  to  an  English 
chocolate  factory,  he  and  Dr.  Hall  clearly 
read  their  funnies  differently. 

In  Kunzle's  opinion,  Al  Capp,  the  out- 
spoken creator  of  "lAI  Abner,"  is  great  but  a 
sodal  reactionary.  Dr.  Hall  suspects  that 
Little  Orphan  Annie's  gtiardlan.  Daddy  War- 
bucks,  will  show  up  In  Kunzle's  opus  as  an- 
other "bloodthirsty,  American  imperialist." 
The  absence  of  any  Negro  comic  book 
characters,  either  heroes  or  vllliaiis,  is  a  fact 
that  concerns  the  young  art  teacher.  Dr. 
Hall  suggests  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
take  Judicial  notice  of  Dick  Traey  and  the 
rising  crime  rate,  then  reverse  some  of  its 
recent  6-4  decisions. 

The  Mlssourlan  was  unavoidably  late  for 
an  appointment  to  discuss  the  controversy 
he  had  stirred  up.  He  was  among  House 
conservatives  defending  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  against  liberal  efforts 
to  deny  It  funds. 

Visitors  waiting  for  Dr.  Hall  may  pass  the 
time  In  his  outer  office  by  reading  his  selec- 
tion of  magazines  which  include  William  F. 
Buckley  Jr.'s  National  Review  and  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine.  The  latter  publica- 
tion Is  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
World  War  I. 


A  trim,  gray-haired  man  of  66,  Dr.  Hall 
strode  Into  his  office  at  5:30  p.m.,  a  day's 
work  well  done.  HUAC  had  gotten  a  big  new 
budget. 

Asked  how  things  had  gone  on  the  floor, 
ne  said  It  was  about  the  same  as  ever:  "A 
lot  of  pinkos  will  get  their  names  In  the 
papers;  that's  the  purpose  of  It." 

Turning  to  himianltles.  Dr.  Hall  asked 
what  business  the  country  had  Investing  in 
such  ventures  when  the  public  debt  was  336 
billion  dollars,  when  there  was  a  "no-win 
war"  lieing  fought  and  French  President  De 
Oaulle  was  "stealing  our  gold." 

Contrary  to  what  others  might  say,  he  Is 
not  against  the  arts  or  humanities  or  any- 
thing cultural,  Dr.  Hall  emphasized.  He 
continued : 

"I'm  one  of  the  guys  that  goes  to  the  art 
galleries  when  I'm  In  Brussels.  I've  been  to 
the  Louvre  and  so  on.  I  think  I'm  as  cul- 
tured as  the  next  man  in  my  area,  so  far  as 
the  Ozarks  are  concerned." 

Nor  does  Dr.  Hall  look  down  on  comic 
strips. 

"I  think  a  guy's  a  moron  who  won't  read 
the  comics,"  he  declared.  Gesturing  toward 
a  wall  covered  with  framed  political  car- 
toons, he  said  he  appreciated  the  Influence  of 
cartooning  as  much  as  anyone. 

As  long  as  the  country  was  "bankrupt," 
however,  he  could  not  approve  an  80  per  cent 
increase  (to  $16,000,000)  in  the  annual  budg- 
et  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 

Asked  to  assume,  for  sake  of  argument, 
that  there  was  enough  money  to  go  around. 
Dr.  Hall  remained  skeptical.  He  could  not 
envisage  any  "cultural  breakthrough"  re- 
sulting from  grants  such  as  those  at  Issue,  he 
said. 

Orimly  Dr.  Hall  enumerated  what  he  said 
were  actual  and  unjustified  research  projects 
funded  by  other  federal  agencies. 

He  did  not  crack  a  smile  as  he  described 
studies  of  the  mating  dance  of  jungle  butter- 
files  or  "the  rectal  temperatures  of  hibernat- 
ing bears."  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

In  the  Representative's  opinion,  the  arts 
and  humanities  can  do  nicely  on  the  finan- 
cial support  of  many  private  foundations. 
As  a  second  choice  he  would  have  cultural 
ventures  funded  entirely  through  state  coun- 
cils for  arts  and  humanities. 

"Why  have  It  done  by  some  ribbon  clerk 
in  Washington  who  doesnt  know  Ooethe 
from  Rubens?"  Hall  asked.  "The  state 
councils  know  better  where  to  grease  the  axle 
when  It  squeaks." 

He  declined  to  disclose  his  own  preference 
for  arts  over  humanities,  or  vice  versa.  Dr. 
Hall  said  he  helped  bring  concert  music  to 
Springfield  on  occasion,  but  did  not  consider 
himself  qualified  to  weigh  the  relative 
merits  Involved. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  10, 1987) 
F'lTNNIXK  Tkan  thk  Funnixs 

Almost  single-handed.  Rep.  Dtirwood  Hall 
of  Missouri  has  been  waging  a  running  battle 
against  the  spending,  by  a  presumably 
budget-conscious  nation  involved  in  a  costly 
war,  of  Federal  funds  for  recondite  researches 
into  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  arts.  For 
his  pains,  he  seems  to  be  getting  more  lumps 
than  support. 

Earlier  this  year,  during  Congressional 
debate  on  the  public  debt  celling,  Mr.  Hall 
was  looking  about  for  an  example  of  the  sort 
of  imnecessary  spending  which  keeps  Inflat- 
ing that  debt;  he  not  lUoglcally  seized  on 
some  of  the  grants  being  handed  out  through 
the  National  Foimdatlon  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

One  grant  of  $8,789  went  to  Dr.  David 
Kunzle.  an  assistant  professor  of  art  at  the 
Santa  Barbara  campus  of  the  University  of 
California,  for  a  study  of  the  Influence  of 
cartoons  and  comic  strips  on  p<dltlcal 
thought.  Granting  that  cartooiu  have  had 
an  impact  on  history,  Mr.  Hall  questioned 


the  lack  of  a  sense  of  priority  evidenced  by 
such  grants  at  a  time  when  the  Administra- 
tion was  talking  about  higher  taxes. 

He  might  have  mentioned  some  others, 
such  as  the  $20,000  grant  for  "A  Biographicai 
Dictionary  and  Census  of  Theatrical  Per- 
formers on  the  Stages  of  London  and  Its 
Suburbs  From  1660  to  1801."  However,  it 
was  the  comic  book  grant  which  became  a 
cause  celebre  when  it  developed  Dr.  Kunzle 
was  a  British  citizen  and  opposed  to  VS. 
Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Thus  the  comic  strip  research  issue,  like 
the  antlpoverty  war  and  a  lot  of  other 
issues,  became  all  tangled  up  with  Vietnam. 
Liberals  In  Congress,  such  as  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson  Jr.  of  New  Jersey,  Implied  that 
Mr.  Hall  was  trying  to  denlgate  something 
Mr.  Thompson  calls  "Scholar  Power."  Lib- 
eral publications  have  labeled  Mr.  Hall  a 
yahoo  and  a  know-nothing. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Kunzle's  status 
and  beliefs  have  been  allowed  to  fog  up  Mr. 
Hall's  point,  which  Is  simply  that  the  more 
than  $16  million  being  asked  for  arts  and 
humanities  projects  this  year  is  an  Incon- 
gruous expenditure  against  the  background 
of  the  Vietnam  cotLfilct. 

These  boondoggles  would  be  funnier  than 
the  funnies  If  they  were  not  so  expensively 
needless. 


MEDICAL     EXPENSE     DEDUCTIONS 
FOR  PERSONS  OVER  65 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  allow  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  older  to  deduct  all 
medical  expenses  from  their  Income  tax. 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  restore  a  provision 
that  the  elderly  enjoyed  before  1967. 

Before  January  1,  1967,  persons  over 
65  were  allowed  to  deduct  all  medical 
expenses.  But  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  eliminated  this  pro- 
vision and  stated  that  the  elderly  could 
deduct  only  medical  expenses  which 
amounted  to  more  than  3  percent  of  their 
Income.  Therefore,  If  someone  spent  6 
percent  of  his  income  on  medical  ex- 
penses, he  would  be  allowed  to  deduct 
only  3  percent  of  that  on  his  income  tax 
returns. 

The  1965  amendments  also  changed 
the  deduction  for  money  spent  on 
drugs — allowing  only  that  amount  which 
exceeds  1  percent  of  the  Individual's  In- 
come. Based  on  figures  compiled  be- 
tween July  1964  and  June  1965,  the 
average  individual  65  or  over  pays  $41  a 
year  for  prescription  drugs.  These  are 
only  prescribed  drugs,  and  not  the  ones, 
such  as  aspirin,  picked  ofT  the  shelf  in 
the  drug  store.  The  average  income  for 
a  person  that  age  is  approximately  $1,300 
a  year.  Therefore,  these  people  spend 
about  3  percent  of  their  Income  on  pre- 
scription drugs.  Sometimes,  it  is  much 
more  than  this. 

The  revenue  loss  for  allowing  these 
persons  to  continue  deducting  all  medi- 
cal expenses  would  be  very  small.  How- 
ever, the  few  dollars  they  would  save  on 
income  tsuc  would  mean  a  great  deal  to 
them.    I  am  hopeful  the  Committee  on 
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Ways  and  Means  will  consider  my  bill 
and  give  it  early  approval. 


"ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE"  RULING  HAS 
NO  BASIS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  previously,  some  sources 
are  becoming  extremely  worried  that  the 
method  of  amending  the  Constitution  by 
means  of  a  national  constitutional  con- 
vention might  well  be  put  to  the  test.  As 
the  situation  now  stands,  32  States  have 
called  for  such  a  convention  to  amend 
the  one-man,  one-vote  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  but  two  more  States 
necessary  to  reach  the  minimum  of  34. 

Henry  Hazlitt  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  April  7  offers  some  cogent  observations 
on  this  issue,  and  for  this  reason  I  place 
his  column  entitled  "One  Man,  One 
Vote  Ruling  Has  No  Basis"  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

"Onx  Man.  Onx  Votx"  Rulino  Has  No  Basis 
(By  HeiuTT  Hazlitt) 

It's  amazing  how  little  respect  our  self- 
styled  "liberal"  reformers  have  for  the  Con- 
stitution when  It  gets  in  the  way  of  one  of 
their  pet  reforms.  On  June  16,  1064,  a  6  to 
3  majority  of  the  Supreme  court  tortured 
the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  mean  that  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  every  state  leglsiatxire 
must  be  elected  In  a  manner  to  give  all 
voters  equal  representation. 

This  was  the  famous  "one-man,  one-vote" 
decision. 

Neither  the  [thrase  nor  the  concept  occurs 
In  the  Constitution.  Before  and  since  the 
original  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  nearly 
all  of  the  states  have  had  bi-cameral  legis- 
latures, and  In  nearly  all  cases  one  bouse  has 
been  elected  mainly  on  a  population  basis 
and  the  other  mainly  on  a  territorial  basis. 

There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  Con- 
gress when  It  submitted  the  14th  amend- 
ment Intended  to  change  this  arrangement. 

The  Supreme  court's  ruling  flouts  the  ex- 
plicit constitutional  provisions  for  election 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  two  senators  from  each 
state,  regardless  of  the  comparative  popula- 
tion of  the  states. 

This  means,  for  example,  that  (on  the 
basis  of  the  1960  census)  the  two  senators 
from  New  York  represent  nearly  17  million 
people  and  the  two  senators  from  Alaska  on- 
ly 226,000.  Each  voter  In  Alaska,  in  other 
words,  gets  74  times  the  representation  In 
the  United  States  Senate  of  each  voter  In 
New  Tork. 

And  the  original  Constitution  nailed  thU 
provision  down.  "No  state,  without  Ito  con- 
sent, shaU  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate." 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Warren  court 
amended  the  Constitution  to  forbid  the 
states  to  continue  the  same  apportionment 
system  as  the  federal  government's.  If  the 
"equal  representation"  doctrine  is  mandatory 
for  the  states  It  should  be  mandatory  for 
the  federal  government.  Then  the  United 
States  Senate  has  been  Invalldly  elected, 
and  not  a  single  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  whose  appointment  was  ratified  by 
that  Senate,  Is  entitled  to  his  seat. 


DIRKSKN   BXanrs   ACTION 

To  counter  this  flagrant  usurpation  by  the 
court  of  power  to  enact  legislation  and  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  s\ilt  Itself,  Sen. 
Dlrksen  [R.,  m.]  sponsored  an  amendment 
explicitly  authorizing  the  states  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  their  legislature  on  some 
basis  other  than  population. 

On  Aug.  4,  1966,  this  proposal  failed  by 
seven  votes  to  obtain  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  In  the  Senate.  Inconsistently, 
a  substantial  minority  of  senators  voted  to 
deny  to  any  state  the  right  to  apportion  Its 
upper  house  by  the  same  method  to  which 
they  owed  their  own  jobs. 

Then  Sen.  Dlrksen  and  others  quietly 
resorted  to  another  method  of  amendment. 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  also  provides 
that  Congress,  "on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments." 

JTTST  TWO  BHOST 

This  today  would  require  the  application 
of  34  state  legislatures.  And  opponents  of 
any  such  amendment  were  suddenly  startled 
three  weeks  ago,  after  the  minois  and 
Colorado  legislatures  acted,  to  discover  that 
32  state  legislatures,  only  two  short  of  the 
total  needed,  had  already  called  for  such  a 
convention. 

Opponents  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  are 
now  making  desperate  efforts  to  prevent 
such  a  convention.  They  want  to  call  the 
state  petitions  Invalid.  They  protest  that 
"if  such  a  convention  took  place  there  would 
be  no  way  to  confine  It  to  the  reapportion- 
ment question.  It  could  go  on  to  .  .  . 
drastically  alter  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution." 

This  may  be  true.  But  there  is  a  simple 
way  to  avert  such  a  danger.  Let  the  Senate, 
while  there  Is  yet  time,  reconsider  and  ap- 
prove the  proposed  Dlrksen  amendment. 


WHY  NOT  TRY  TEACmNQ  MORAL 
PRECEPTS  AGAIN? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  and  contributing 
writer.  Reed  J.  Irvine,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  reemphasizlng  the  values  of 
the  time-honored  and  time-proven 
moral  training  so  sadly  lacking  in  our 
educational  field  today.  In  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Star  of  April  9,  1967,  Mr. 
Irvine,  In  his  article  entitled  "Why  Not 
Try  Teaching  Moral  Precepts  Again?" 
recommends  a  return  to  traditional  edu- 
cational policies  in  which  charsicter  can 
triumph  over  materlsil  circumstances. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  poor  environment 
and  substandEird  educational  facilities 
are  to  be  discotmted.  However,  the  mere 
improvement  of  both  environment  and 
facilities  will  not  insure  the  elimination 
of  the  antisocial  behavior  apparent 
among  some  of  the  youth  of  today.  As 
the  author  points  out: 

It  Is  quite  possible  to  teach  good  be- 
havior in  a  secular  institution.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  very  clearly  in  Japan, 
where,  before  the  American  Occupation,  the 
schools  placed  very  strong  emphasis  upon 
moral   education. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  trying  to  sell 
the  product  of  moral  education  is  an  up- 
hill battle  today.  But  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  make  this  Issue  part  and 
parcel  of  education  plans  and  proposals. 
To  help  broadcast  this  message  more  ex- 
tensively, I  insert,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  excellent  article,  "Why  Not 
Try  Teaching  Moral  Precepts  Again?" 
by  Reed  J.  Irvine,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  9,  1967: 

Wht  Not  Tbt  TxAcaiNa  Mobai  Pkkcefts 
Again? 

(By  Reed  J.  Irvine) 

Americans  have  come  to  accept  the  Idea 
that  crime  and  delinquency  stem  In  very 
large  measure  from  poverty,  bad  housing  and 
Inferior  education.  It  Is  perplexing  to  those 
who  share  this  belief  to  observe  the  startling 
growth  in  crime  that  has  occurred  during  the 
past  several  years  of  imprecedented  proe- 
I>erity.  There  is  puzzlement  over  revelations 
such  as  those  recently  published  in  The  Star 
about  highly  destructive  antisocial  behavior 
In  local  low-cost  housing  projects.  Theoret- 
ically the  provision  of  decent  low-cost  hous- 
ing ought  to  Improve  the  behavior  of  those 
benefiting  from  It,  but  It  is  reported  that 
some  of  the  local  housing  projects  have  been 
subjected  to  extensive  physical  destruction 
by  their  Inhabitants.  They  are  shunned  as 
dangerous  or  morally  undesirable  places  In 
which  to  raise  a  family  by  many  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  live  In  them.  SlmUarly,  ef- 
forts to  provide  attractive  and  wholesome 
schools  have  been  frustrated  In  many  cases 
by  the  destructlveness  and  anti-social  be- 
havior of  some  of  the  students. 

Perhaps  It  Is  correct  to  say  that,  given  time, 
the  effort  to  Improve  behavior  by  perfecting 
the  physical  environment  and  eradicating 
poverty  and  ignorance  will  work.  But  the 
public  Is  growing  ever  more  anxious  for 
remedies  that  wUl  halt  and  reduce  the  In- 
cidence of  crime  quickly.  In  the  search  for 
some  answer  to  what  Is  becoming  our  most 
pressing  problem  it  might  be  Wise  to  re- 
examine the  premise  that  antl -social  be- 
havior Is  primarily  caused  by  conditions  In 
the  environment  or  In  the  social  system. 

This  Is  a  relatively  new  idea,  which  has 
largely  replaced  the  time-honored  concept 
that  character  can  triumph  over  material 
circumstances.  Prom  a  purely  pragmatic 
point  of  view,  its  validity  Is  questionable, 
since  the  policies  derived  from  It  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  worlUng  well.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  traditional  policies  which  emphasized  se- 
vere punishment  for  wrongdoers  fell  far  short 
of  perfection.  Certainly  a  more  civilized  ap- 
proach should  stress  prevention  of  crime,  not 
merely  punishment.  This,  too.  Is  an  old  idea. 
One  of  Its  earliest  advocates  in  America  was 
Thomas  Jefferson's  friend,  Benjamin  Rush, 
an  early  opponent  of  capital  punishment, 
who  argued  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
crime  was  "by  disseminating  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  knowledge  ...  by  means  of  prop- 
er places  and  modes  of  education." 

HOME  TRATNZNO 

It  was  Rush's  belief  that  proper  education 
could  develop  fine  character  In  young  people 
even  though  the  material  circumstances  In 
which  they  lived  might  be  poor.  The  most 
Important  place  for  such  education  has  long 
been  known  to  be  In  the  home.  There  Is  no 
lack  of  evidence  that  children  are  more  In- 
fluenced by  the  character  of  their  mothers 
than  by  the  Incomes  of  their  fathers.  It  Is 
not  clear  that  any  external  Instltutlcm, 
whether  It  be  the  church  or  the  school,  ccm 
offset  the  harm  that  Is  done  to  the  charac- 
ters of  children  by  Improper  training  at 
home. 

However,  the  church  and  the  school  can 
certainly  supplement  the  home  In  providing 
the  training  required  to  give  young  people 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  rights  of  the  oth- 
ers.   Because  church  associations  are  purely 
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voluntary,  the  church  1b  very  frequently  un- 
able to  reach  those  who  might  benefit  most 
from  Its  Influence.  The  schocla,  however, 
are  In  a  position  to  exercise  their  Influence 
over  virtually  every  child  In  the  community 
five  days  a  week,  nine  months  a  year.  They 
therefore  have  a  good  opportunity  to  provide 
moral  training  to  supplement  the  home  in- 
fluence. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  public  schools 
have  not  utilized  this  opportunity  to  the 
extent  they  might.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  religious  instruction.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  teach  good  behavior  In  a  secular  Institu- 
tion. This  has  been  demonstrated"  very 
clearly  in  Japan,  where,  before  the  American 
Occupation,  the  schools  placed  very  strong 
emphasis  upon  moral  education. 

JAPANESE    RULES 

Traditionally,  oriental  education  was  con- 
cerned more  with  the  cultivation  of  character 
than  with  the  mastery  of  skills  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  useful  Information.  The  teacher 
was  valued  as  a  man  of  high  character  who 
could,  by  precept  and  example,  influence 
the  moral  development  of  his  pupils.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  but  he  was 
even  more  revered  for  his  character  and  his 
exemplary  conduct.  The  traditional  attitude 
had  a  strong  influence  on  Japanese  educa- 
tion development  in  the  era  of  moderniza- 
tion that  began  with  the  Emperor  Meljl  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 

This  was  reflected  in  the  Emperor's  edict 
on  education,  which  had  to  be  learned  by 
heart  by  every  Japanese  school  child  prior 
to  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  this  edict, 
the  Elmperor  prescribed  the  following  rules 
of  conduct: 

1.  Honor  and  obey  your  parents. 

2.  Love  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

3.  Live  harmoniously  in  marriage. 

4.  Be  true  to  your  friends. 

5.  Be  modest  and  moderate. 

6.  Be  kind  to  others. 

7.  Pursue  learning  and  cultivate  the  arts. 

8.  Develop  your  intellectual  faculties  and 
moral  powers. 

9.  Advance  the  public  good  and  promote 
the  common  Interest. 

10.  Respect  the  Constitution  and  obey  the 
law. 

11.  Be  courageous  In  defending  the  Throne. 

MORAL   EDUCATION 

The  emphasis  the  schools  placed  upon 
these  rules  of  conduct,  which  bad  the  dig- 
nity Eind  authority  of  an  Imperial  command, 
left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
Japanese  school  child  as  to  the  type  of  con- 
duct that  was  expected  of  him.  However, 
the  Japanese  educators  went  much  further 
than  this.  They  explained  and  reinforced 
the  rules  of  conduct  with  formal  dally  in- 
struction In  moral  education  in  the  class- 
room. These  courses  were  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  parts  of  the 
curriculum.  They  were  begun  In  the  flrst 
grade  and  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
school  course,  using  specially  prepared  text- 
books. 

These  texts  consisted  chiefly  of  stories  eoid 
biographical  sketches  which  taught  a  moral 
Or  illustrated  desirable  traits  of  character. 
A  typical  text  printed  in  Japan  for  use  in 
the  Japanese  schools  in  Hawaii  began  with 
a  story  that  emphasized  respect  for  parents 
and  the  importance  of  children  avoiding  ac- 
tions which  might  bring  disgrace  to  their 
families.  This  was  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  which  emphasized  his 
honesty,  kindness  and  sense  of  justice.  Next 
came  a  biography  of  James  A.  Garfield,  an 
inspiring  story  of  his  struggle  to  rise  from 
the  depths  of  poverty,  a  story  that  has 
probably  not  been  read  by  any  American 
school  child  (outside  of  Hawaii's  Japanese 
schools)  for  several  generations.  This  ac- 
count of  Oarfleld's  life  stressed  the  sacrifice 
made  by  his  older  brother  to  permit  James 
to  attend  school,  and  it  showed  how  James 


repaid  his  debt  by  his  great  diligence  in  both 
study  and  work.  Other  exemplary  men  of 
character  portrayed  in  this  text  Included 
Herbert  Hoover,  Admiral  Togo,  who  won 
fame  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  the 
conqueror  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Noguchi. 

This  method  of  molding  the  character  of 
the  young  was  not.  of  course,  original  with 
the  Japanese.  Older  generations  of  Amer- 
icans can  remember  receiving  similar  In- 
struction In  their  youth  in  the  schools, 
though  not  as  Intensively  and  systematically 
as  under  the  Japanese  plan.  There  are  still 
those  among  ua  whose  primary  school  readers 
were  full  of  stories  about  heroes  whose  lives 
inspired  emulation.  The  Japanese  educa- 
tors were  influenced  by  the  19th  century 
English  writer,  Samuel  Smiles,  whose  most 
famous  book.  "Self  Help."  impressively  docu- 
mented the  traits  of  character  that  had  con- 
tributed to  the  great  achievements  of  out- 
standing statesmen,  writers,  scientists  and 
artists.  Smiles,  in  turn,  had  been  influenced 
by  Plutarch,  whose  "lives"  were  written  to 
show  "virtue  or  vice  in  men"  and  were  used 
to  mold  the  character  of  many  generations 
of  school  boys. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  mode  of 
Instruction  was  very  influential  in  Japan. 
Prewar  Japan  was  poor  economically,  but  the 
incidence  of  crime  and  delinquency  was  ex- 
tremely low.  It  is  said  that  not  a  single 
murder  was  committed  in  Okinawa,  the 
ixx>rest  of  all  the  Japanese  prefectures,  in 
the  50  years  preceding  World  War  II.  Since 
the  war,  there  has  been  a  profound  change, 
and  Japan  is  now  racked  by  crime  and  vio- 
lence. Many  Japanese  blame  the  change  on 
the  elimination  of  moral  Instruction  in  the 
schools,  on  orders  of  the  American  Occupa- 
tion authorities.  It  was  contended  that  the 
courses  had  been  used  to  teach  militarism, 
but  It  was  never  clear  why  they  had  to  be 
eliminated  rather  than  "purified"  by  the 
removal  of  any  militaristic  influence.  The 
ensuing  growth  of  Juvenile  delinquency  has 
evoked  demands  that  moral  Instruction  be 
reinstated  In  the  schools  in  Japan.  The  op- 
position comes  mainly  from  those  who  take 
the  view  that  the  Ills  of  society  must  be 
cured  by  revolutionary  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  system.  Their  opposition 
to  moral  instruction  Is  really  a  tribute  to  Its 
effectiveness  in  reducing  social  evils  and 
hence  the  appeal  of  revolutionary  remedies. 

RUSSIAN   RULES 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Russia,  sup- 
posedly the  most  revolutionary  of  societies, 
depends  very  heavily  upon  the  public  schools 
to  teach  and  enforce  moral  conduct.  The 
child  entering  school  is  required  to  learn  20 
rules  which  are  supposed  to  govern  his  con- 
duct not  only  Inside  the  school,  but  outside 
as  well.  A  pupil  who  violates  the  rules  may 
be  expelled.  These  rules  Included  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  To  acquire  knowledge  in  order  to  be- 
come an  educated  and  cultured  citizen. 

2.  To  obey  the  instructions  of  the  teacher 
without  question. 

3.  To  come  to  school  clean,  well-groomed 
and  neatly  dressed. 

4.  To  be  polite  to  one's  elders,  to  behave 
respectfully  In  school  and  outside. 

5.  Not  to  use  coarse  expressions,  not  to 
smoke,  not  to  gamble. 

6.  To  protect  school  property  and  to  be 
careful  of  one's  own  belongings  and  those  of 
others. 

7.  To  obey  one's  parents  and  help  them 
take  care  of  small  brothers  and  sisters. 

8.  To  maintain  cleanliness  and  order  in 
rooms. 

9.  To  cherish  the  honor  of  one's  school  and 
class. 

The  government  1b  very  assiduous  In  In- 
structing parents  on  the  proper  supervlMon 
and  discipline  of  children.  This  is  done 
through  books,  parents'  magazines,  journalB 
for  teachers  and  thousands  of  lectures  an- 


nually. The  schools  are  strict  In  enforcing 
discipline,  and  Western  visitors  to  the  So- 
viet Union  are  impressed  by  the  precise  be- 
havior of  the  children.  These  children  who 
persist  In  violating  the  rules  of  conduct  are 
sent  to  correctional  institutions.  What  is 
more,  the  parents  of  such  children,  are  also 
subject  to  punishment,  since  the  parent  is 
held  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  child. 
If  the  parents  are  found  to  be  uncooperative 
In  giving  their  children  proper  supervision, 
the  children  may  be  taken  from  their  cus- 
tody and  placed  in  boarding  schools. 

The  Soviet  Union,  has  delinquency  prob- 
lems in  spite  of  these  measures,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  as  serious  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  society  where  terribly  over- 
crowded housing  and  a  high  proportion  of 
working  mothers  are  an  obstacle  to  parental 
supervision  and  discipline  of  children. 
Though  supposedly  guided  by  the  theory 
that  it  is  the  material  environment  that  de- 
termines behavior,  the  Soviets  do  not  rely 
on  the  achievement  of  a  materiaUstlc  Utopia 
to  eliminate  anti-social  behavior.  They  are 
more  realistic  than  many  Americans  In  that 
regard. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  elthe/  the  Soviet 
Union  or  prewar  Japan  should  be  held  up 
as  the  perfect  model  in  our  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  chaotic  conditions  that 
characterize  some  elements  of  our  society. 
The  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from  a  study 
of  the  experience  of  these  countries  are  in- 
deed, old  lessons  that  we  once  knew  but 
have  forgotten.  Emphasis  upon  individual 
character  building  Is  as  old  as  the  Bible.  At 
some  point  in  our  not  too  distant  past,  It 
came  to  be  regarded  as  old-fashioned  or 
"square."  Plutarch  was  forgotten.  Horatio 
Alger  became  a  Joke.  Samuel  Smiles  evoked 
snickers.  And  the  Bible  became  illegal  as 
far  as  public  schools  were  concerned. 

But  we  obviously  have  not  found  workable 
alternative  means  of  curbing  antisocial  at- 
titudes and  conduct  among  our  young  peo- 
ple. There  is  little  sense  in  dismissing  what 
has  proven  workable  in  other  times  and  other 
places  merely  because  It  is  old. 
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CONTROLS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  BEEP 
AND  VEAL  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Mar- 
tin] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  tighten  con- 
trols on  the  import  of  beef  and  veal  into 
the  United  States.  The  present  law 
does  not  adequately  protect  the  live- 
stock industry,  and  allows  for  too  many 
exemptions.  Under  the  present  law,  all 
processed,  canned,  and  prepared  beef  and 
veal  are  not  included  in  the  import  quota. 

My  bill  would  include  all  processed 
beef  and  veal  under  the  import  quota. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  imports  in  this  category  since  the  law 
was  passed  in  1964.  Last  year,  a  total 
of  1.2  billion  poimds  of  processed,  canned, 
and  prepared  beef  and  veal  were  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

Also,  under  the  present  law,  Import 
limitations  are  not  imposed  until  imports 
have  reached  110  percent  of  a  predeter- 
mined base  figure.  For  1967,  this  Is  905 
million  pounds,  thus  establishing  the 
prohibition  of  imports  figure  at  995  mil- 


lion pounds.  My  bill  would  reduce  the 
110  percent  to  100  percent. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  President 
may  impose  restrictions  on  further  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  when  110  percent 
of  the  base  figure  Is  reached.  Under  my 
bill,  the  restrictions  would  be  mandatory 
when  100  percent  is  i-eached. 

Total  imports  of  all  beef  and  veal  are 
having  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the  price 
of  cattle  in  this  country,  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  these  loopholes  in  the  law 
be  tightened  and  that  effective  protec- 
tion be  given  our  livestock  industry. 
Beef  imports  increased  over  51  percent 
in  January  1967,  compared  to  January 
1966.  I  hope  that  a  prompt  and  effective 
action  Is  taken  to  protect  our  meat  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 


I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  for  his  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  interests  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen. In  spite  of  his  earnest  and  sus- 
tained efforts,  I  was  constrained  to  ob- 
ject for  the  aforessdd  reasons. 


REPORT  OF  THE  APOLLO 
REVIEW  BOARD 


204 


EXPLANATION  OF  OBJECTION  TO 
BILL  ON  PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
TalcottI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  j : 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
one  of  the  "ofiBclal  objectors"  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar.  The  rules  of  the  House 
do  not  permit  questions,  explanations,  or 
debate  during  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. Nevertheless,  I  try  to  study  each 
bill  smd  resolution  thoroughly  and  to 
make  my  decision  objectively  and  equi- 
tably. 

On  March  21,  1967,  during  the  first 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  objected  to  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3715  and  H.R.  3716.  separate  bills 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  J.  Arnold  and 
Edward  G.  Beagle,  Jr.  These  bills  would 
relieve  the  claimants  of  the  liability  to 
pay  the  United  States  the  sums  of  $212.08 
and  $337.67,  respectively,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Christmas  greeting  cards  for  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 

These  vouchers,  totaling  $549.75,  cov- 
ered the  cost  of  Christmas  cards — which 
many  Members,  including  myself,  con- 
sidered a  personal  expenditure  and  not 
a  proper  charge  against  public  moneys. 
In  spite  of  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Beagle's 
sincere  belief  that  such  expenditure  fell 
within  the  authorized  activity  of  the 
Commission,  the  Comptroller  Gteneral, 
under  applicable  law,  could  have  relieved 
the  individuals  of  payment — if  he  foimd 
that  the  employees  did  not  know,  and 
by  reasonable  diligence  and  inquiry  could 
not  have  ascertained,  the  actual  facts. 
However,  he  did  not  relieve  payment. 
I,  in  concurrence  with  the  Comptroller 
General,  believe  that  the  two  claimants 
could  have  ascertained  that  the  expend- 
itures involved  have  never  been  con- 
sidered a  proper  charge  against  public 
funds.  I  believe  that  the  sending  of 
Christmas  greetings  should  be  a  personal 
expression  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  foot  the  bill  for  personal 
greetings.  The  payment  for  these  greet- 
ing cards  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  set  an  undesirable  and  troublesome 
precedent. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rums- 
feld] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  my  remarks  today  on  the  opening  of 
the  hearings  of  the  NASA  Oversight  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  on  the  Apollo 
204  accident. 

Certainly  the  report  of  the  Review 
Board  indicates  a  need  for  an  independ- 
ent review  board  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
Agency.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
for  this  purpose,  H.R.  8145,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  the  Congress  gives  consideration  to 
such  a  proposal. 
Comment  on  Report  or  Apollo  204  Rrviiw 

Board  by  Reprbsentative  Donald  Rums- 
feld, April  10,   1967 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  report  of  the 
Apollo  204  Review  Board.  My  concern  Is 
not  that  the  Board  was  unable  to  discover 
the  precise  cause  of  the  accident  during  the 
course  of  its  rigorous  technical  investiga- 
tion, but,  rather,  that  the  Board  faUed  to 
examine,  or  at  least  report  on,  the  funda- 
mental conditions  which  permitted  the  ac- 
cident to  occur  and  which,  moreover,  re- 
sulted in  the  tragic  deaths  of  three  fine 
young  men.  The  report's,  and  apparently 
the  investigation's,  shortcomings  in  this  re- 
gard leave  open  the  possibility  of  similar 
catastrophes  In  the  future. 

In  brief,  the  Board  Is  to  be  praised  for 
accurately  setting  forth  what  conditions 
existed  to  cause  the  accident.  Regrettably, 
the  Board  falls  to  answer  the  more  basic 
and,  to  this  Committee,  more  Important 
questions  such  as: 

1.  Thi  Board  found  that  "those  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  the  planning  conduct, 
and  safety  of  this  test  failed  to  Identify  It  as 
being  hazardous."  Is  this  fault  a  single 
oversight  or  is  it  indicative  of  a  basic  weak- 
ness in  the  organization  of  NASA  and /or  the 
contractors?  Did  the  Board  determine,  for 
example,  which  "organizations"  had  respon- 
sibility for  making  this  decision?  Is  respon- 
slbUity  so  dllTused  that  the  fault  may  weU 
show  up  in  future  accidents? 

2.  The  Board  found  that  "adequate  safety 
precautions  were  neither  established  nor  ob- 
served for  this  test"  and  recommends  that 
"management  continually  monitor  the  safety 
of  all  test  operations  and  assure  the  ade- 
quacy of  emergency  procedures."  Again  one 
might  ask  if  the  problem  raised  is  Indica- 
tive of  a  fundamental  management  weakness 
of  if  it  is  simply  an  isolated  example. 

3.  The  Board  found  that  "deficiencies 
existed  in  Command  Module  design,  work- 
manship and  quality  control"  but  failed  to 
Identify  whether  these  faults  were  due  to 
poor  performance  by  the  contractor  or  by 
NASA,  and  whether  basic  management  short- 
comings are  the  actual  causative  agents.  To 
correct  this  situation  the  Board  merely  rec- 


ommends "an  In  depth  review  ...  of  En- 
vironmental Control  system"  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  structural  changes. 
How  these  deficiencies  could  have  gotten 
into  the  Command  Module  and  how  to  pre- 
vent future  problems  of  this  sort  are  not 
discussed. 

The  Board  was  speciflcally  told  to  "con- 
sider all  other  factors  relating  to  the  accident, 
including  design,  procedures,  cn^anization, 
and  management"  and  to  "develop  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  or  other  action 
based  upon  Its  findings  and  determinations." 
In  these  respects,  I  believe,  that  it  has  failed. 

Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  from  the 
initiation  of  this  investigation  that  the 
membership  of  the  Board  was  such  as  to  pre- 
clude a  true  examination  of  the  internal 
fvmctlonlng  of  NASA.  The  report  bears  us 
out.  It  appears  that  Congress  must  now 
carry  the  investigation  fxulher  to  determine 
whether  fundamental  errors  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  space  program  resulted  in  this 
accident.    I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know: 

a.  Whether  the  lack  of  an  independent 
safety  review  system  permitted  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Apollo  204  test  was  "non- 
hazardous."  (I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  HJl. 
8145,  to  create  an  Independent  review  board 
for  NASA.) 

b.  Whether  the  lack  of  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral permitted  NASA  and  contractor  perform- 
ance to  sUp  below  acceptable  levels  without 
being  recognized  until  it  was  too  late.  (Rep. 
Pulton  (R-Pa.)  has  Introduced  a  bill,  HJl. 
4473,  to  require  an  Inspector  General  for 
NASA.) 

c.  Whether  the  lack  of  effective  contractor 
supervision  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident 

These  and  other  related  basic  questions  re- 
main to  be  answered.  The  Congressional 
committees  must  see  that  they  are  tinswered 
If  we  are  to  succeed  In  our  efforts  to  provide 
for  a  sound,  well-managed  space  program. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me.  In  view  of  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  the  conditions  f  ovmd 
by  the  Board,  that  they  could  exist  without 
their  being  the  direct  result  of  serious  and 
fundamental  management  defects  within 
NASA.  The  report  tells  what  conditions  ex- 
isted to  cause  this  accident.  The  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  must 
now  determine  why  these  conditions  were 
permitted  to  exist  and  recommend  the  neces- 
sary structural  changes  in  NASA  manage- 
ment to  avoid  similar  catastrophes  In  the 
futtire. 


STATEMENT  OF  O.  R.  STRACKBEIN, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONWIDE 
COMMITTEE  ON  IMPORT-EXPORT 
POLICY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  statement  of  O.  R.  Strack- 
bein,  chairman  of  the  Nationwide  Com- 
mittee on  Import-Export  Policy. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
an  exceptionally  well-prepared  and  well- 
considered  testimony  and  should  have 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  our  negotiators  are  sitting 
around  the  table  trying  to  work  out  tariff 
negotiations  between  ourselves  and  the 
Common  Market  countries. 
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The  statement  before  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  as  follows: 

vs.  World  TRadb  PosmoN  Is  Weak 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  cbainnan,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Apr.  6.  1967) 

The  virtues  of  free  trade  have  been 
dinned  Into  the  ears  of  college  students  of 
economics  so  long  and  so  relentlessly  that 
we  have  become  a  nation  of  tunnel-thinkers 
on  the  subject  of  tariffs  and  trade.  As 
victims  of  the  Pavlovlan  routine  we  no  longer 
have  minds  of  our  own.  Ideas  and  facts  that 
come  from  the  outside  cannot  breach  the 
tunnel  walls.  We  have  done  with  reflection 
because  we  have  been  taught  and  have  be- 
come inert  in  the  view  that  there  Is  no 
alternative  to  free  trade  as  the  highest  eco- 
nomic good  in  International  commercial 
relations. 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  degree  of  exaggeration 
in  this  observation,  but  It  comes  uncom- 
fortably close  to  the  truth. 

The  complacency  of  the  American  public 
in  Its  acceptance  of  the  established  foreign 
trade  policy  of  this  country  has  been  nur- 
tured with  great  care  by  the  great  metropoli- 
tan press,  so  that  public  Ignorance  on  the 
subject  has  been  preserved  in  Its  inviolate 
state.  The  State  Department  during  the 
past  generation  has  been  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Pavlovlan  conditioning  process  by 
supplying  the  right  pabvUiun  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell.  In  recent  years  that  Department 
has  withdrawn  into  the  shadows  for  the 
better  concealment  of  Its  ever-present  hand 
in  the  direction  of  our  foreign  trade  policy. 
It  has  not  gone  away;  It  has  merely  faded 
from  open  view,  and  still  plies  Its  deceptive 
mystique. 

It  was  replaced  in  1962  as  a  result  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  by  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  on 
its  own  motion  or  without  audible  objection. 
The  purpose  was  to  divert  attention  from 
Itself  In  future  negotiations  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions. Considering  the  bureaucratic  distaste 
for  surrender  of  power  to  anyone  the  decision 
to  bow  out  of  tariff  negotiations  no  doubt 
came  as  painful  acknowledgement  that  In 
popular  esteem  the  unknown  devil  is  vastly 
preferable  to  the  known  one.  Hence  the 
creation  of  the  non-State  Department  office 
of  the  President's  Special  Representatives  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

DXCKPTTVX   TSAOK    STATISTICS 

Under  the  spell  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Program  the  State  Department  has  had  ready 
confederates  in  other  executive  departments. 
With  iiardly  a  dissenting  voice  they  have 
faithfully  Joined  in  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Trade  Program. 

The  Issuance  of  trade  statistics  that  would 
reflect  the  benefits  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Program  fell  principally  to  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  In  time  these 
Departments  contrived  several  Ingenious  de- 
vices to  conceal  the  truth  In  trade  trends 
and  to  heap  credit  on  the  Trade  Program. 
The  factual  background  is  in  sore  need  of 
examination  and  exposure. 

ICISLKADINO  KXPOBT   VTATISTTCS 

( 1 ) .  These  Departments  have  persistently 
and  grossly  exaggerated  the  growth  of  our 
exports  as  evidence  of  our  competitive  prow- 
esi  in  world  markets  and  as  proof  that  our 
trade  agreements  negotiators  had  swept  away 
foreign  barriers  to  our  exports  as  compensa- 
tion for  gutting  our  own  tariff.  How  else 
explain  the  healthy  booming  of  our 
exports? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  knew  better 
because  at  the  lower  levels  of  statistical  re- 
searches they  saw  how  many  billions  of  our 
export  dollars  were  accounted  for  by  heavy 


export  subsidies  paid  to  wheat  and  cotton 
fanners  to  enable  them  to  meet  world  prices 
and  thus  to  export.  After  th«>  advont  of 
foreign  aid  they  also  knew  how  the  volume  of 
exports  that  was  generated  by  this  program 
owed  Its  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  not  to  the  competi- 
tive standing  of  our  farmers  In  world  mar- 
kets. Let  it  be  said  In  favor  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  level  of  the  Department  that 
it  published  separate  statistics  showing  the 
origins  of  certain  exports  in  various  govern- 
mental programs.  Unfortunately  between 
the  professional  and  the  public  relations  or 
propaganda  level  the  distinction  was  lost. 
The  outpoxirings  to  the  press  spoke  of  record 
and  rising  exports  without  exposing  the 
cause.  The  newspapers  did  nothing  to  xin- 
cover  the  concealment.  They  accepted  and 
swallowed  the  padded  statistics  and  fed  them 
to  the  public  as  Crod's  truth. 

This  deception  was,  however,  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  super-salesmen  for 
the  best  in  propaganda.  If  exports  could  be 
so  readily  Inflated  and  sold  as  the  genuine 
article,  what  about  imports? 

IdBLEAOrNO  IMPOST  STATISTICS 

(2).  In  this  segment  our  trade,  i.e..  Im- 
ports, there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
making  a  little  look  like  much.  Rather,  the 
advantage  lay  in  making  much  look  smaller, 
as  we  shall  see.  The  United  States  had  long 
ago  adopted  a  rather  singular  method  of  re- 
cording the  value  of  imports.  Nearly  all 
other  countries  report  their  Imports  accord- 
ing to  their  cost  laid  down  at  the  ports  of 
entry.  We  do  not.  Our  Department  of  Com- 
merce records  the  cost  at  the  foreign  point 
of  shipment,  thus  leaving  out  the  cost  of 
shipping  and  Insurance.  This  practice  was 
of  no  consequence  so  long  as  the  balance  of 
trade  was  a  matter  of  no  great  concern. 

AOVANTAGKS   Or  DECKFTION 

The  method  in  recent  times,  however, 
achieved  merit  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were 
bent  on  making  our  Trade  Program  look 
good,  by  making  our  imports  look  smaller 
than  they  were.  To  the  official  Departmental 
propagandists  two  advantages  were  perceived 
as  growing  out  of  the  anomaly  of  our  system 
of  valuation  of  Imports. 

As  our  Imports  looked  smaller  than  our 
exports,  they  couid  not  be  regarded  as  very 
menacing  to  domestic  producers  and  manu- 
facturers. Also,  the  smaller  size  of  our  im- 
ports made  our  tariff  reductions  appear  less 
ominous  than  they  would  be  if  the  higher 
level  were  reported.  This  effect  evidently 
pleased  our  State  Department.  For  example, 
the  t25.4  billion  Imports  of  1966  would  have 
been  more  nearly  in  the  magniture  of  $28.7 
billion  had  the  cost  of  ocean  shipping  insur- 
ance and  other  charges  been  added,  as  they 
should  have  been  to  show  the  trutf  cost  at 
the  ports  of  entry. 

The  other  advantage,  however,  outweighed 
this  one.  Since  the  balance  of  trade  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  balance  of  payments) 
reflected  the  difference  between  exports  and 
Imports,  a  lower  level  of  Imports  would  have 
the  effect  of  swelling  our  export  surplus;  and 
the  larger  the  export  surplus  the  greater  the 
credit  due  the  Trade  Agreements  Program 
and  the  greater  the  justi/lcaticm  of  further 
tariff  reductions.  Thus,  at  least  three  execu- 
tive Departments  had  a  vested  Interest  In 
the  false  effect  created  by  our  official  trade 
statistics:  State,  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
If  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  In  the 
magnitude  of  15  billion  or  more  as  they  did 
annually  from  i960  through  1965  according 
to  our  official  statistics  (See  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States  1966,  Table  1260, 
p.  849),  with  a  range  from  96.3  bUIlon  to 
$7.8  billion,  a  further  60%  tariff  reduction 
as  contemplated  under  the  Kennedy  Round 
could  be  Justified. 

Tbiis  were  official  statistics  of  two  pres- 
tigious Federal  Departments  pressed  into 
support  of  a  national  policy;  while  any  ap- 


pearances to  the  contrary  were  suppressed  or 
put  forward  in  a  manner  that  would  assure 
oblivion.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  example,  has  Indeed  for  some  years  issued 
statistics  showing  regrular  exports  distinctly 
from  those  owing  their  origin  to  governmen- 
tal programs  or  subsidies;  but  the  data  were 
issued  in  abstruse  publications  that  had 
circulation  limited  to  mailing  lists.  In  any 
event,  no  enterprising  reporter  ever  exulted 
In  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  of  scandal  In 
the  precincts. 

The  effect  of  the  double  deception  was,  of 
course,  to  show  an  export  surplus  in  ova  trade 
balance  of  the  magnitudes  noted  above.  Had 
the  export  statistics  been  stripp)ed  of  all  ex- 
ports that  owed  their  genesis  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly to  governmental  assistance  In 
the  form  of  subsidies  or  foreign  aid,  they 
would  have  been  smaller  by  some  $4  billion, 
as  we  shall  see. 

Agrlcultiu*al  exports  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1965,  totaled  $6.09  billion.  Of  this 
total.  $1.6  billion  were  exports  under  "Gov- 
ernment-financed programs".  Beyond  that 
exports  of  $1.0  billion  were  made  "with  ex- 
port payments".  The  total  of  these  two 
types  of  transactions  was  therefore  $2.6  bil- 
lion. This  left  $3.6  billion  of  exports  In  the 
form  of  private  commercial  sales  abroad 
without  subsidy.  In  the  same  period  im- 
ports of  agricultural  products  were  $3.9  bil- 
lion, leaving  us  with  a  deficit  of  $400  million 
In  our  trade  balance  in  terms  of  private 
competitive  unsubsldlzed  trade  instead  of 
the  handsome  surplus  claimed.  (Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States, 
monthly  publication,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  June,  1966.  Table  1.) 

However,  although  the  statistical  office  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the  source 
of  these  statistics,  the  publicity  Issued  by 
the  Department  was  of  a  different  kind. 
Typical  of  the  effusions  of  the  publicity  office 
Is  the  first  line  In  the  Department's  monthly 
publication,  cited  above,  for  December  1966. 
It  opens  with  these  words: 

"Another  banner  year  is  in  prospect  for 
TJJS.  agricultural  exports.  They  are  expected 
to  rise  about  6%  to  a  new  record  of  $7  bil- 
lion in  flscal  year  1966-67.  The  Increase  is 
expected  to  occur  In  ooounerclal  sales  for 
dollars." 

In  the  spirit  of  panegyrics  in  which  the 
message  was  composed  it  was  perhaps 
natural  to  Include  in  "commercial  sales"  a 
billion  dollars,  more  or  less,  of  exports  that 
actually  moved  not  because  of  competitive- 
ness In  foreign  markets  but  as  the  result  of 
"export  payments"  to  move  wheat,  cotton, 
etc,  "commercially"  outside  P.L.  480  and 
similar  government  programs. 

TBADK    StntPLtrS    BECOMES    A    DXTICIT 

Exports  under  AID  are  not  limited  to  agrl- 
cultviral  products.  In  1964  nonagricultural 
merchandise  exports  flnanced  by  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment grants  and  capital  totaled  $1.4  bil- 
lion. (Foreign  Agricultiu-al  Trade  of  the 
United  States,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. July  1965,  Table  1.  p  8.) 

Added  to  the  $2.6  billion  of  agricultural 
shipments  that  moved  under  governmental 
assistance  the  total  falls  Into  the  magnitude 
of  $4  billion.  If  this  total  of  excessive  valua- 
tion of  our  total  exnorts.  In  the  sense  of  re- 
flecting our  competitive  sales  in  foreign 
markets.  Is  added  to  the  $3.2  billion  of  under- 
valuation of  our  Imports,  the  total  dis- 
crepancy rises  to  $7.2  billion. 

Applied  to  the  reported  trade  "surplus"  of 
$6.2  billion  for  1965.  the  $7.2  billion  would 
reflect  a  deficit  of  $2  billion  In  our  trade  bal- 
ance of  unsubsldlzed,  private  commercial 
transactions.  This  reflects  the  magnitude  of 
the  official  deception  perpetrated  on  the 
American  people. 

Such  a  deflclt  would  reflect  our  true  com- 
petitive poeition  In  the  world  far  more  faith- 
fully than  do  the  present  official  trade  statis- 
tics. Recognition  of  the  actiial  deflclt  would 
put  the  proposal  to  make  further  drastic 
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tariff  reductions  In  a  wholly  different  light. 
«  our  competitive  position  in  world  markets 
uid  at  home  vU  a  vU  imports,  is  as  weak  as 
rdeflclt  m  the  magnitude  of  some  $2  billion 
would  indicate,  we  should  not  think  of  tuiy 
Timber  across-the-board  tariff  cuts.  Th^ 
fact  helps  explain  the  pains  to  which  the 
Denartments  concerned  have  gone  to  conceal 
the  facto:  for  the  Government  is  wedded  to 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  cuts  no  matter 
LOW  costly  and  pernicious  the  resultt  would 
s,Sely  be  The  tunnel  style  of  thinking  re- 
fen-ed  to  at  the  outset  is  thus  clearly  demon- 
strated.       

CORBOBORATIVE    EVIDENCE 

The  weak  competitive  poslUon  of  American 
industry  and  agriculture  in  world  ^^'^^ 
Zl  at  home  in  the  face  of  imports  la  sup- 
Dorted  by  other  incontrovertible  evidence, 
luch  as  the  trends  in  our  exports  and  in  the 
Mies  abroad  enjoyed  by  ^o^e^B^  ?"°"f^*"f: 
Sg  affllUtes  of  U.S.  firms;  and.  lu^ther  in 
the  trend  of  VS.  imports  of  manufactured 

^*A!factor  of  prime  Importance  in  detennln- 
ine  the  benefits  or  economic  damage  pro- 
duced by  trade  U  the  effect  on  employment, 
in  weighing  the  trends  of  exports  and  Im- 
poSs  thilr  tearing  on  employment  shoUlcl 
K  our  special  attention.  For  example, 
the  production  of  raw  materials  represents 
on!y  one  step  in  the  total  productive  process. 
Xny  products  are  put  in  shape  for  con- 
smnpuon  as  a  finished  manuiacture  only 
aft«  passing  through  a  number  of  succes- 
sive stages  of  processing  and  fabrication,  each 
wiling  for  application  of  labor.  Therefore 
thelSx  of  e%orts  and  imports,  and  par- 

ticularly  the  trend  *<>'"»'<*  ^Jt^^^^X 
raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods  in  the 
mix,  Is  of  primary  concern.  1 1 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TKAD*' 

In  1966  total  employment  in  agriculture, 
mining,  lumbering,  and  fishing,  which  are 
the  sources  of  nearly  all  raw  materials,  was 
7  984  000  Employment  in  the  manuf actur- 
tog  liidustries  was  17.900,000  or  more  than 
double  the  number  devoted  to  rtw  material 
production.  If  therefore  the  trend  In  im- 
ports Is  running  toward  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  finUhed  goods,  our  trade  trend  Is 
against  greater  employment  In  this  country. 

fXIOHT    FROM    DOMESTIC    EMPLOYMENT 

Such  trends  away  from  employment  In  thU 
country  would  be  expected  to  occur  when 
unit  coeto  of  production  are  higher  here  than 
abroad.  We  would  more  readily  sell  abroad 
those  producto  that  Incorporate  the  least 
amount  of  Ubor  in  this  country,  such  as  raw 
materials.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would 
be  more  Interested  in  importing  rather  than 
buying  at  home  producto  in  which  a  lUgher 
degree  of  labor  was  incorporated.  The  fin- 
ished goods  produced  abroad  would  naturally 
be  cheaper  than  the  domestic.  Of  course,  a 
considerable  volume  of  our  Importo  consisto 
of  raw  producto;  but  these  are  Imported  In 
many  Instances  because  we  are  not  self- 
sufficient  in  them  or  do  not  produce  the  item 
at  all.  as  witness  coffee,  crude  rubber,  tin 
ore,  tea.  copper  ore,  etc.  Nearly  a  half  of 
our  raw-product  importo  are  of  this  kind. 
KwrECis  or  hioheb  u.b.  costs  roaxicN 

INVESTMENTS 

Also,  when  our  goods  are  relatively  bigb- 
prlced  BO  that  they  do  not  compete  so  readily 
In  foreign  marketo  there  Is  a  great  attraction 
toward  Investment  in  foreign  producing  fa- 
cilities by  our  manufacturers.  The  higher 
domestic  costo  may  thus  be  circumvented 
and  the  foreign  marketo  may  be  supplied 
from  within  to  a  greater  advantage.  Foreign 
employment  is  then  substituted  for  employ- 
ment in  this  country;  or,  in  many  Instances, 
foreign  workers  are  employed  abroad  to  pro- 
duce goods  that  would  not  be  produced  in 
this  country  in  any  case  because  they  woxild 
&nd  no  outlet  In  foreign  marketo  or  only  at 
the   cost  of   distinctly   lower   profito.     The 


choice  In  either  case  then  favors  direct  for- 
eign Investment  over  exporto. 

Statistics  that  reflect  the  progress  of  our 
foreign  Investmento  as  these  are  converted 
into  producing  facilities  of  a  large  variety  of 
manufactured  goods  abroad  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. A  recent  Report  (see  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
November  1966,  p.  7)  entitled  "Sales  of  For- 
eign Afflliates  of  U.S.  Firms  in  1965"  traces 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  our  private  for- 
eign Investmento  in  expanding  their  sales. 

Since  1957,  according  to  the  data  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  sales 
of  foreign  manxifacturing  affiliates  of  Amer- 
ican companies  have  risen  much  more  than 
United  States  exporto.  In  some  areas  the 
disparity  Is  quite  startling. 

U.S.  EXPOBT  TRENDS 

Total  vs.  exporto  increased  from  $20.8  bil- 
lion in  1957  (the  year  used  in  the  Depart- 
ment's report)  to  $27.0  billion  in  1965.  This 
was  a  growth  of  30.0%. 

However,  within  this  average  were  consid- 
erable variations.  Exporto  to  Europe  In- 
creased 52.7%  during  the  same  period. 
Those  to  Canada  rose  42.7%.  Exporto  to 
Japan  Increased  more  than  those  to  either 
Europe  or  Canada,  rising  66.8% . 

By  contrast,  exporto  to  Latin  America  de- 
clined 12.3%.  This  decline  accounte  for  the 
low  total  average  of  30.0%  while  exporto  to 
Europe,  Canada  and  Japan  rose  considera- 
bly more. 

TREND    IN    SALES    OF    FOREIGN    MANUFACTDIIINO 
AFFILIATES      OF    tTJS.    FIRMS 

Compared  with  this  slow  upward  trend  in 
exports  the  sales  of  foreign  manufacturing 
affiliates  of  American  companies  (generated 
by  direct  private  investmento  abroad)  record- 
ed a  relatively  sharp  upward  trend.  One  of 
the  lesser  Increases  occurred  In  Canada  where 
sales  made  by  affiliates  of  American  com- 
panies rose  only  70.2%  between  1957  and 
1965.  Even  so  this  was  higher  than  the  in- 
crease in  our  exporto  to  Canada,  which  was 
only  42.7%. 

In  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  sales  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  affiliates  rose  125%,  even 
though  our  exporto  to  that  area  declined 
12.3%.  In  the  case  of  Argentina  alone  the 
increase  was  279.27c.  In  Mexico  the  increase 
was  only  a  little  over  half  as  sharp,  or  142.5%. 
but  still  above  the  average.  These  percent- 
ages compare  with  an  actual  decline  of  6.3% 
in  our  exports  to  Argentina  and  an  Increase 
of  only  22.3%  in  our  exporto  to  Mexico. 

In  the  case  of  Europe,  where  our  exports 
Increased  62.7%.  the  sales  of  VS.  afflliatea 
Increased  197.2%,  reaching  $18.7  billion  in 
1965.  This  was  more  in  absolute  terms  than 
double  our  exporto  to  Europe,  which  In  1966 
stood  at  $8.8  billion.  In  other  words,  Ameri- 
can companies  established  in  Europe  enjoyed 
a  sales  volume  more  than  twice  the  volume 
of  our  exporto  to  that  area  in  1965.  The  gap 
was  approximately  $10  billion,  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  manufacturing  afBllates.  In  1957 
such  sales  exceeded  our  exporto  to  Europe  by 
only  half  a  bUlion  dollars,  or  1/20  of  the 
1965  standing.  The  trend  is  therefore  un- 
mistakable. Sales  by  U.S.  affiliates  in  Europe 
have  in  recent  years  greatly  outpaced  the 
growth  In  our  exporto  to  Europe,  as  these 
statistics  so  dramatically  demonstrate.  (For 
export  trends  see  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1966.) 

The  upward  trend  in  the  sales  of  VS. 
manufacturing  affiliates  In  Japan  has  been 
the  sharpest  of  all  since  1957,  recording  an 
increase  of  324% .  However,  the  total  of  such 
sales  In  1965  was  still  less  than  our  exporto 
to  that  country.  These  stood  at  $2.0  billion 
in  1965,  while  the  sales  of  VS.  manufactur- 
ing affiliates  were  $920  million,  having  come 
up  from  the  low  base  of  $217  million  in  1957. 
Thus  the  growth  in  these  sales  at  324%  was 
nearly  Ave  times  as  great  as  the  Increase  In 
our  exporto  to  Japan,  which  was  66.8%.  as 


already  given.  Our  private  investmento  tn 
Japan  have  actually  been  retarded  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  government.  Other- 
wise, the  discrepancy  between  sales  of  our 
affiliates  there  and  trend  of  our  exporto  to 
Japan  would  be  greater  even  than  they  are. 
Clearly,  the  advantage  is  overwhelmingly 
on  the  side  of  the  affiliates  compared  to  ex- 
porto from  this  country,  so  far  as  Europe, 
Latin  America,  Canada  and  Japan  are  con- 
cerned. These  countries  account  for  the 
greater  part  of  o\u-  trade  by  far. 

GROWTH    OF    PRIVATE    DIRECT    FORXICN    INVEST- 
MENTS 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  direct  private 
Investment  abroad  has  been  the  generator 
of  the  lively  growth  of  sales  recorded  by  the 
foreign  affiliates.  In  1957  direct  private  long 
term  VS.  investmento  abroad  were  $25.2 
billion.  In  1965  they  had  reached  a  level  of 
$44.3  billion,  an  Increase  of  76%.  These  were 
not  all  Investmento  In  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, but  the  latter  have  enjoyed  a  sharp 
Increase.  Since  1961  investmento  in  manu- 
facturing enterprise  abroad  have  exceeded 
all  other  direct  Investments  combined,  in- 
cluding petroletim.  In  1965  slightly  over  half 
of  all  direct  foreign  Investment  went  Into 
manufacturing  enterprises.  Distinctly  less 
than  half  went  Into  mining  and  petroleum. 

The  sales  of  these  manufacturing  enter- 
prises abroad  reached  $42.3  billion  in  1965. 
up  from  $31.8  billion  as  recently  as  1963. 
This  represented  an  Increase  of  33%  In  two 
years,  compared  with  a  17%  Increase  In  our 
exporto  In  the  same  period.  If  we  keep  In 
irilnd  that  our  exporto  have  been  buoyed  by 
AID  and  other  governmentally  assisted  trans- 
actions the  contrast  becomes  all  the  more 
startling. 

TREND  OF  IMPORTS 

The  trend  of  Importo  of  manufactured 
producto  has  shown  an  upward  slant  that  is 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  trend  of  exporto 
of  finished  goods.  While  exports  of  finished 
manufactures  increased  only  35%  from  1957 
to  1965,  imports  rose  151%  or  more  than 
four  times  the  pace  of  export  growtJi.  A 
third  of  this  Increase,  or  48%  has  occurred 
since  i960. 

Other  importo  have  not  Increased  at  the 
same  pace  as  those  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucto. For  example,  importo  of  crude  mate- 
rials have  increased  only  some  14%  since 
1957.  Crude  food  importo  have  risen  even 
less  or  approximately  8%.  Importo  of  manu- 
factured foods  also  outpaced  the  Increase 
In  raw  materials  and  crude  foodstuffs,  hav- 
ing risen  47%.  In  other  words,  the  more 
labor  Incorporated  In  the  goods  the  advan- 
tage In  Importing  them  increases,  as  would 
be  expected.  Raw  material.  Incorporating 
the  least  labor,  offers  no  heavy  Inducement 
for  Importation. 

Thus  the  relatively  slow  Increases  In  Im- 
porto of  raw  producto  and  unmanufactured 
foods  support  the  close  correlation  asserted 
above.  The  less  amount  of  work  expended, 
as  In  the  case  of  raw  materials  and  crude 
foodstuffs,  the  lower  the  growth  in  Importo. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  work  expended 
at  productions,  as  in  finished  foodstuffs  and 
senUmanufactures,  the  sharper  the  increase 
In  Importo  because  of  the  savings  effected. 
The  steepest  rise  of  all  was  in  Importo  of 
finished  manufactures,  which,  as  already 
noted,  increased  151%  between  1967  and 
1965. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  (1)  the 
contrast  in  the  trends  in  our  exporto  and 
In  the  Importo  of  finished  manufactures. 
(2)  the  difference  In  ovir  export  trend  and 
the  growth  In  the  sales  of  manufactured 
producto  by  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  firms, 
and  (3)  the  concurrent  living  expansion  reg- 
istered in  the  direct  private  Investmento  by 
U.S.  Industry  In  foreign  manufacturing  en- 
terprise, is  that  a  common  cause  has  been 
in  operation.  This  cause  can  be  Identified  as 
the  higher  unit  cost  of  production  in  this 
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country  which  Is  a  direct  result  of  higher 
wages  not  compensated  by  a  sufficient  pro- 
ductivity lead  In  this  country. 

A  more  conclusive  corroboration  Is  ob- 
tained when  quantity  export  and  Import 
statistics  are  consulted.  These  are  Independ- 
ent of  price  movements,  either  up  or  down. 

A  comparison  may  be  made  between  the 
behavior  of  total  exports  and  exports  of 
finished  manufactures;  also  between  total 
Imports  and  Imports  of  finished  manufac- 
turers. 

Prom  1957  to  1965  (prel.)  total  U.S.  ex- 
ports by  quantity  rose  from  an  index  of  ill 
to  144,  where  1957^59  =  100.  Exports  of  fin- 
ished manufactures  rose  during  the  same 
period  from  an  Index  of  108  to  140.  The 
Increase  In  total  exports  was  30%;  while  ex- 
ports of  finished  manufactures  rose  29.6%, 
or  virtually  to  the  same  extent. 

During  the  same  period  total  Imports  by 
quantity  rose  from  an  Index  of  91  to  153. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  68.1%.  or  more  than 
double  the  Increase  In  total  exports.  (See 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1962,  Table  1215,  p.  880;  Ibid..  1966.  Table 
1259,  p.  874.) 

Thxis,  while  our  total  Imports  expanded 
more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  our  total  ex- 
ports from  1957-65,  a  greater  contrast  ap- 
pears when  we  compare  the  trend  of  exports 
and  lmp>orts  of  finished  manufactures.  The 
exports  of  these  rose  29.6%,  as  shown  above. 
Imports  of  finished  manufactures,  unlike 
our  exports  of  them  which  increased  almost 
In  the  same  proportion  as  total  exports — 
Imports  of  finished  goods  which  Incorporate 
the  work  applied  through  the  various  stages 
of  manufacture,  to  repeat.  Increased  from 
an  Index  of  84  to  211.  or  151%.     (Ibid.) 

This  compares  with  the  Increase  of 
roughly  30%  in  the  exports  of  finished  man- 
ufactures and  an  Increase  of  68.1%  In  total 
Imports. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  great 
divergence  between  these  trends;  and  the 
reason  should  be  celar. 

A  final  corroboration  of  these  revealing 
trends  Is  provided  by  the  Statistical  Year- 
book of  the  United  Nations.  1965.  Unfor- 
tunately the  last  year  Included  Is  1964. 
Nevertheless  the  trends  are  closely  parallel 
to  thoee  derived  from  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States.  From  the  UJI. 
Yearbook.  1965.  we  find  that  total  world  ex- 
ports exclusive  of  this  country  rose  60.4% 
by  v41ue  from  1957  to  1964,  while  U.S.  ex- 
ports Toee  only  26.8%,  or  less  than  half  as 
rapidly  as  exports  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
(UJJ.  Yearbook.  1965,  Table  149,  p.  398). 
In  other  words,  our  share  of  the  world  mar- 
kets was  shrinking.  While  we  did  enjoy  an 
absolute  Increase,  helped  by  foreign  aid  ship- 
ments, the  other  countries  expanded  their 
exports  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  we. 

Additional  details  found  in  the  Yearbook 
permit  a  comparison  of  the  trend  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  and  those  of 
other  leading  Industrial  countries.  Our  ex- 
ports of  these  products  rose  from  an  index 
of  110  In  1957  to  134  In  1964,  or  by  21.8%, 
by  volume.  By  contrast.  West  Oerman  ex- 
porta  of  manufactured  goods  rose  75%;  the 
French  rose  by  92%;  Italian.  209%;  Dutch, 
113%;  Belgian,  87%;  Canadian  60%  and  the 
Japanese  169%.     (Ibid.,  Table  151-B.  p.  418.) 

Clearly,  while  the  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries rapidly  increased  their  exports  of  labor- 
saturated  goods  or  manufactured  products, 
our  exports  of  these  goods  lagged  miserably. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Imports  of  finished 
manufactures  roee  at  a  magnitude  compar- 
able to  the  rise  in  exports  of  these  products 
by  the  oUier  countries,  or  181  % . 

No  further  evidence  should  be  needed  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  the  competitive 
weakness  of  the  United  States  In  foreign 
markets  In  all  goods,  but  particularly  In 
nvanufactured  goods.  Our  weakness  In  ex- 
porting agricultural  products  Is  concealed 
by  the  Inclusion  of  govemmen  tally  asslsteil 


and  subsidized  sales  abroad  in  our  export 
statistics. 

Our  competitive  weakness  at  home  vU-a- 
vis  Imports  of  manufactured  goods  is  the 
most  appalling  of  all.  With  an  Increase  of 
151  %  In  such  Imports  compared  with  an  ex- 
port Increase  of  only  29.6%,  the  writing  on 
the  wall  should  be  unmistakable. 

MACHINERY     EXPORTS 

The  only  bright  spot  In  the  exports  of 
vxanufactuTed  products  Is  found  In  U.S.  ma- 
chinery exports.  These  Increased  from  $4.2 
billion  In  1958  to  $6.8  billion  In  1965.  This 
was  an  Increase  of  60%  In  value.  While  this 
increase  was  double  that  of  our  exports  In 
general  It  still  was  not  as  handsome  as  the 
Increases  In  exports  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts enjoyed  by  the  European  countries  listed 
above,  and  by  Japan. 

However,  we  many  attribute  the  rise  In  our 
machinery  exports  to  the  sharp  Increase  In 
our  Investment  In  foreign  manufacturing  en- 
terprise. This  Increase,  nevertheless,  was  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  lag  In  total  exports, 
since  these  Included  machinery  and  would 
have  been  even  more  deficient  if  the  rising 
exports  of  machinery  had  been  excluded. 
Moreover,  machinery  Imports  1958-65  In- 
creased 172%. 

Exports  of  chemical  products  have  also 
risen,  going  from  $1.4  billion  In  1958  to  $2.4 
billion  In  1965,  or  71%.  However,  most  of 
the  chemical  exports  are  not  In  the  form  of 
finished  manufactures,  but  consist  prin- 
cipally of  raw  materials  or  semi-manufac- 
tures. 

If  machinery  and  chemical  exi>orts  are  ex- 
cluded from  our  exports  these  Increased  only 
13.3%  from  1967  to  1966.  or  an  average  of  less 
than  2%  per  year.  During  the  same  period 
our  gross  national  product  grew  by  63%  or 
at  an  average  rate  of  6.6%  per  year.  A  growth 
rate  of  less  than  2%  per  year  Is  unacceptable 
as  a  satisfactory  showing.  It  represents  a 
serious  deficiency. 

AORICDLTITRAL    EXPORTS 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  Increased 
by  29%  from  1957-65.  rising  from  $4.7  to 
$6.1  billion,  an  Increase  of  $1.4  billion.  If 
deducted  from  the  remaining  apparent  ex- 
port surplus  the  latter  would  drop  to  $1.39 
billion  for  1965.  The  upshot  Is  that  the  In- 
crease In  all  exports  from  1957-66  in  all 
products,  less  machinery,  chemicals  and  agri- 
cultural products  was  6.7%  or  less  than  1% 
per  year. 

This  Increase,  which  Is  measured  In  value 
was,  however,  more  than  offset  by  the  In- 
crease In  prices  between  1967-66.  Unit  value 
of  our  exports  of  finished  manufactures  rose 
from  an  Index  of  98  In  1967  to  111  In  1966. 
(See  Stat.  Abs.,  1962,  Table  1215,  p.  880;  Ibid., 
1966,  Table  1269,  p.  874  for  unit  values  of  ex- 
ports.) 

Therefore  our  exports  of  these  products  In 
terms  of  quantity  actually  declined  since 
1957.  The  drop  was  about  6%.  This  Is  the 
bleak  truth  of  our  trade  position  In  the 
world!  How  different  from  the  public  Im- 
pression gained  from  official  propaganda! 

CONCl-tJSION 

We  Inevitably  conclude  that  the  United 
States  Is  in  an  untenable  competitive  posi- 
tion In  U.S.-world  markets  In  nearly  all  cate- 
gories of  finished  manufactures.  Including 
machinery. 

These  are  the  goods  that  require  most 
workers  in  their  production.  This  Is  a  dis- 
tressing situation,  the  direct  result  of  our 
far-ranging  tariff-cutting  program  of  30 
years. 

What  has  long  been  hailed  as  a  huge  ex- 
port surplus  has  been  a  spurious  product  of 
our  official  trade  statistics.  These  have  stead- 
fastly and  culpably  hidden  the  fact  that 
trade-wise  this  country  has  been  bleeding 
steadily  from  a  concealed  wound.  The  of- 
ficial concealment  has  reached  the  propor- 
tions of  a  scandal. 


The  time  Is  long  past  due  when  the  pub- 
lic should  be  told  the  truth. 

To  go  through  with  the  Kennedy  Round 
would  under  these  circumstances  be  com- 
pounding a  felony. 


EAST-WEST    TRADE    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNo]  may  extend  Ms  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  financing 
East- West  trade;  to  terminate  the  ex- 
port credit  sales  program  through  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
subsidizing  agricultural  sales  to  the  So- 
viet bloc;  and  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  terminate  the  President's  au- 
thority to  license  strategic  exports  to 
Soviet  bloc  nations  aiding  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  out 
to  bum  the  bloody  bridges  the  President 
is  building  to  the  East:  I  think  that  they 
are  short  on  economic  and  poUticfd 
plausibility  and  long  on  naivete. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  for  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  who  will  sit  tomorrow  to  hear 
testimony  on  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Exlmbank  and  expansion  of  its  ex- 
port lending  and  guarantee  authority— 
the  essential  thrust  of  which  relates  to 
East-West  trade  blueprints — I  am  in- 
serting in  today's  Record  a  compilation 
of  data  on  East-West  trade,  as  follows: 

My  release  of  April  10,  1966,  on  the 
above  East- West  trade  legislation. 

A  pamphlet  describing  the  operations 
of  Exlmbank. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended. 

The  administration  bill  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act — renew  and  ex- 
pand Bank  operations. 

My  Export-Import  Bank  Act  amend- 
ments which  first,  prohibit  the  Bank 
from  financing  East- West  trade;  second, 
express  congressional  policy  that  the 
Bank  not  compete  with  private  lenders; 
and  third,  require  the  bank  to  guarantee 
or  insure  agricultural  exports  only  on 
commercial  terms. 

March  20,  Barron's  weekly  article  on 
Exlmbank  shortcomings. 

Exlmbank  letter  to  me  on  proposed 
Fiat  deal. 

Congressional  Quarterly  summary  of 
proposed  Flat  deal — Exlmbank  loans  to 
Fiat  of  Italy  to  build  auto  plant  for 
Russia. 

January  16, 1967,  Barron's  weekly  arti- 
cle on  East- West  trade  entitled  "Danger- 
ous Bridges." 

October  10, 1966,  Journal  of  Commerce 
article  "Business  Skeptical  on  Soviet 
Trade  Bid." 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  March  27. 
1967,  "East-West  Trade— What  It  Means 
to  Business." 

Business  Week,  October  29,  1968, 
"Communist  Trade:  No  Bonanza  Yet." 

Wall  Street  Journal,  May   10,   19«6. 


"Back-Door  Trade,  UJ3.  Firms  Deal  More 
With  Red  Bloc  Via  Foreign  Units." 

Wall  Street  Journal,  February  10, 1967, 
"Russia  Goes  Shopping  in  Europe" — de- 
scribes how  Russia  needs  Flat  plant  to 
produce  export  cars  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change. 

March  27,  1967,  Eliot  Janeway  article 
on  how  Germany's  Krupp  empire  foun- 
dered on  East-West  trade. 

April  2,  1967,  Washington  Post  article 
on  Eiastem  Europe's  increasing  anger 
over  Vietnam  war. 

February  1967,  Barron's  weekly  arti- 
cle "Congress  Should  Probe  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Export  Sales  Pro- 
gram." 

Statement  of  Congressman  Paul  Find- 
ley,  March  20,  1967,  "Food  for  Peace 
or  Food  for  War?" 

Fourth  Quarter  1966  Export  Control 
Report  of  Secretary  of  Commerce — Se- 
curity Export  Controls. 

Text  of  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

State  Department  letter  to  me  of 
March  14,  1967,  on  U.S.  oil  companies 
supplying  oil  to  Russians  from  Persia. 

April  2  Economist  of  London  article  on 
Persian  oil  supplies  to  Soviets. 
Pino  Introducxs  Bn.Ls  To  Block  U.S.  Trade 

WrrH     Communist     Bloc     and     Rkshapb 

Exporr-lMPORT  Bank   and  CCC  Practicis 

Congressman  Paul  A.  Pino,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  Republican  House  delegation,  sec- 
ond-ranking Republican  on  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  member 
of  the  Joint  House-Senate  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  today  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  to  prohibit  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing of  East-West  trade;  to  prohibit  the 
Kxport-Import  Bank  from  making  further 
loans  for  which  private  financing  Is  avail- 
able; and  to  prohibit  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  financing  agricultural  export 
sales,  except  on  regular  commercial  terms. 

In  addition  to  the  above  legislation  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act,  Mr. 
Rno  Introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  to  require  the 
President  to  curtail  U.S.  exports  to  nations 
which  are  furnishing  military  supplies  to 
any  nation  Involved  In  hostilities  with  the 
United  States. 

Congressman  Flno  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  1966  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
to  modify  and  restrict  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  export  credit  sales  program, 
through  which  the  United  States  Is  sutwidlz- 
Ing  credit  food  sales  to  the  Communist  bloc 
nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  prohibit  the 
CCC  from  accepting  letters  of  credit  on  for- 
eign banks. 

In  introducing  this  legislative  package  de- 
signed to  dismantle  the  President's  East- 
West  bridge  building  apparatus,  Mr.  Pino 
laid: 

"Tomorrow,  the  House  Banking  Committee 
begins  Its  consideration  of  the  Administra- 
tion legislation  to  extend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  another  five  years  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees  and  Insur- 
uice  it  may  have  outstanding  to  913.5  bil- 
lion. The  Administration  hopes  to  use  the 
Ez-Im  Bank  as  the  lynchpln  of  Its  efforts 
to  promote  United  States  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  nations,  which  makes  the 
proposed  Ex-Im  Bank  extension  and  lend- 
ing authority  Increase  extremely  meaningful. 
It  deserves  at  least  a  week  of  hearings  rather 
than  the  scheduled  mere  day. 

"When  the  Export-Import  Bank  legislation 
eomes  before  the  House  Banking  and  Cut- 

rency  Committee,  I  Intend  to  oppose  It  as 

strongly  as  I  can  unless  the  Administration 

has  1.)  abandoned  Its  plans  to  use  the  Ex- 

taport  Bank  as  the  mechanism  of  Its  plans 


to  biUld  East-West  trade  bridges,  and  2.) 
taken  the  Ex-Im  Bank  out  of  competition 
with  commercial  banks.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Administration  can  Ignore  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  war;  that  Eastern  Euro- 
pean objections  to  that  war  are  so  deep  as 
to  mock  East-West  'bridge  building'  efforts 
BO  long  as  the  war  continues;  and  that  so 
long  as  the  war  continues,  'bridge  building' 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  strengthen- 
ing the  economy  of  a  bloc  of  nations  sup- 
plying North  Vietnam's  anti-United  States 
war  effort.  In  my  book,  'bridge  building' 
and  Vietnamese  war  escalation  are  contra- 
dictory policies.  Time  enough  for  'bridge 
building'  when  we  have  disposed  of  the  Viet- 
namese sore  In  International  relations.  If 
we  are  using  the  East-West  trade  'bridge 
building'  policy  to  try  and  convince  the  Com- 
munist bloc  that  we  don't  mean  what  we  are 
doing  In  Vietnam,  then  we  have  no  business 
feeding  American  lives  Into  the  booby- 
trapped  meatgrinder  of  Vietnam. 

"My  first  bin  seeks  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  President's  bloody  network  of  bridges 
by  amending  the  Exp>ort-Imp)ort  Bank  Act 
of  1945  to  prohibit  the  Ex-Im  Bank  from 
Insuring  or  flxianclng  United  States  exports 
to,  or  for  eventual  use  by  or  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mainland  China,  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  Cuba,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Rumania,  Albania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  or  any  other  nation 
which  the  President  shall  find  to  be  part 
of  a  combination  of  nations  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  prohi- 
bition will  kill  the  proposed  deal  whereby 
the  Exftort-Import  Bank  is  to  finance  United 
States  machine  tool  exports  to  be  used  by 
Italy's  FIAT  company  to  build  an  automobile 
plant  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  Ex-Im 
Bank  financing  of  the  FIAT  deal  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  The  Soviet  Union  is  going 
to  use  the  automobiles  it  will  build  only  as 
transportation  for  its  bureaucrats  or  exports 
with  which  to  earn  foreign  exchange,  which 
In  turn  can  be  used  to  purchase  strategic 
goods  or  dollars  with  which  to  bleed  U.S. 
gold  supplies.  Furthermore,  the  FIAT  deal 
would  enable  Russia  to  make  up  for  a  severe 
technology  gap  at  United  States  expense. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  producing  cars  of 
the  quality  the  United  States  produced 
thirty  years  ago.  Why  should  the  United 
States  taxpayer  be  expected  to  subsidize 
loans  to  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  catch 
up  with  the  free  world  In  auto  production? 
Furthermore,  It  is  false  to  say  that  FIAT 
win  simply  get  the  machine  tools  elsewhere 
If  we  do  not  agree  to  provide  them.  As 
economist  Eliot  Janeway  has  noted  'in  order 
to  meet  Russia's  specifications,  FIAT  needs 
to  buy  high  power  American  machine  tools'. 
For  these  reasons,  the  FIAT  deal  should  be 
blocked,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  pro- 
hibited from  further  flirtations  with  the 
Communist  bloc. 

"I  strongly  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  foolish  to  think  that  East-West  trade  will 
'build  bridges  to  the  East'.  Let  me  quote 
Czechoslovakia's  Pravda,  saying  that  the  no- 
tion of  trade  converting  the  Marxists  Is  'so 
naive  It  borders  on  the  grotesque'.  As 
former  Russian  Premier  Bulg^nln  said,  the 
key  to  East-West  trade  Is  the  technological 
expertise  the  Soviets  can  beg,  borrow  or  steal, 
and  this  'struggle  for  technical  progress  Is 
the  struggle  for  the  building  of  a  Communist 
society*.  The  Communist  bloc  nations  badly 
need  our  technological  expertise,  to  save 
them  from  the  developmental  shortcomings 
of  their  socialist  system.  It  makes  no  sense 
for  us  to  hand  this  expertise  to  them  on  a 
platter,  and  this  Is  what  we  would  be  doing, 
because  the  SovHt  bloc  does  not  want  actual 
trade  but  credlti.  They  know  they  do  not 
have  enough  goods  to  give  us  In  return  for 
our  machines  and  expertise,  so  they  want  us 
to  give  them  credit.  The  President's  plan 
to  extend  U.S. -taxpayer  subsidized  credit  to 
the  Soviets  to  enable  them  to  overcome  their 
Industrial   technology   gap   and   save   Com- 


munism from  Its  shortcomings  Is  the  height 
of  folly,  call  It  'bridge  building'  or  anything 
else.    Credits  for  Communism  Is  cupidity  I 

"At  the  present  time,  the  Communist  bloc 
has  a  $2  bUUon  conunercial  debt  In  West- 
ern Europe.  Not  having  the  goods  which 
the  United  States  seeks  In  trade,  Soviet  trade 
with  the  U.S.  must  Inevitably  lean  heavily 
on  credits,  and  even  the  President's  Special 
Committee  on  East-West  Trade  deliberately 
advised  him  that  'trade  with  Communist 
countries  should  not  be  subsidized'.  United 
States  businessmen  who  look  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  for  quick  trade  profits  are  living  In 
a  dream  world.  Realists  pay  attention  to 
the  experiences  of  West  Germany's  Krupp 
industrial  empire,  which  is  on  the  ropes 
from  over-extending  credits  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  There  are  no  Instant  trade 
profits  lurking  behind  the  frontiers  of  the 
Conununlst  bloc. 

"My  Export-Import  Bank  bill  would  also 
amend  the  Exp>ort-Import  Bank  Act  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  should  not  make  any  loans  for  which 
private  resources  are  available  at  market 
interest  rates  In  the  United  States  or  at 
reasonable  interest  rates  abroad.  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  to  curb  the  Ex-Im  Bank's 
emplre-buUdlng  propensity  to  make  unneces- 
sary loans  at  rates  barely  above  Its  own 
borrowing  costs.  Let  me  quote  a  front  page 
article  from  the  March  20,  1967  Issue  of 
Barron's,  the  national  business  and  financial 
weekly. 

"  'In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  '67,  Exlmbank 
was  doing  business  at  an  annual  rate  of 
over  $2.5  billion.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  gain  has 
come  in  direct  export  loans,  which,  at  $980 
million  for  the  latest  six  months,  nearly 
equaled  the  total  for  all  of  fiscal  '66.  The- 
oretically, of  course,  Exlmbank  doesn't  com- 
pete with  private  lenders;  however,  the  prin- 
ciple frequently  Is  honored  more  or  less  In 
the  breach.  Thus,  over  a  decade  ago  we 
observed  that  "some  fairly  surprising  cor- 
porate names  have  turned  up  on  Its  books. 
Among  them  have  been  several  leading  U.  S. 
producers  of  boilers,  generators  and  elec- 
trical equipment,  all  of  which  doubtless  could 
arrange  to  borrow  privately.  An  even  more 
bizarre  affair  was  the  $70,000  loan  advanced 
to  a  South  American  subsidiary  of  a  big 
metal  fabricator,  which  probably  could  have 
taken  such  a  simi  out  of  petty  cash."  By 
charging  less  than  the  traffic  will  bear — a  $56 
miUlon  loan  to  Aeronaves  de  Mexico  last  fall 
was  made  at  5'/i%,  perhaps  half  the  going 
rate  south  of  the  border  and  roughly  Its  own 
borrowing  cost — Exlmbank  Inevitably  has 
siphoned  business  away  from  commercial 
channels.  Owing  to  the  "voluntary"  re- 
straints on  private  foreign  lending,  the  occa- 
sional lapse  now  has  been  elevated  to  high 
public  policy.' 

"Lastly,  my  Export-Import  Bank  bill 
would  prohibit  the  Export-Import  Bank 
from  Insuring  guaranteeing  or  otherwise  fi- 
nancing agricultural  export  sales  to  foreign 
nations  except  on  strict  commercial  terms  of 
25%  down  and  18  months  to  pay.  The  Ex- 
Im  Bank  has  recently  guaranteed  a  $15  mil- 
lion loan  to  Hungary  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities  which  runs  for 
three  years  and  Includes  no  down  payment. 
This  Is  foolish — the  type  of  foolishness 
which  led  to  the  $100  million  worth  of  loans 
which  Indonesia  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public are  presently  delinquent  on. 

"My  second  bill  would  amend  the  Export 
Control  Act  to  require  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit exports  of  all  commodities  on  the  Com- 
modity Control  list  as  of  July  31,  1966,  to 
nations  the  governments  of  which  are  fur- 
nishing military  supplies  to  any  nation  In- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  United  States. 
I  believe  this  Is  necessary  to  stop  the  Presi- 
dent from  using  discretionary  authority  to 
take  commodities  off  the  strategic  list  as 
part  of  his  'bloody  bridge  building'. 

"My  third  bill  would  amend  the  1966  Pood 
for  Peace  Act  to  terminate  the  Commodity 
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Credit  C<»poratlon'8  export  credit  sales  pro- 
gram, under  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Intends  to  clrciunvent  the  Plnd- 
ley  Amendment  to  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
which  prohibits  agricultural  credit  sales  to 
Communist  bloc  nations  or  other  nations 
trading  with  North  Vietnam.  Unfortunately, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program  is  not  subject  to  the 
Flndley  Amendment,  and  the  CCC  hopes  to 
use  an  expanded  Export  Credit  Sales  Pro- 
gram as  a  key  'East-West'  trade  mechanism. 
The  Export  Credit  Sales  Program  has  mush- 
roomed In  the  last  few  years,  and  will  prob- 
ably mushroom  fantastically  in  the  near 
future  under  CCC  propwDsals  to  buy  private 
agricultural  commodity  stocks  and  sell  them 
on  easy-credit  (subsidized)  terms  to  the 
Communist  bloc.  Heretofore,  the  CCC  has 
only  been  able  to  so  dispose  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commoditiee.  Now  the  empire- 
buUdlng  CCC  has  power,  thanks  to  last  year's 
Pood  for  Peace  Act.  to  buy  private  com- 
modity stocks  and  resell  them  abroad  on 
subsidized  credit  terms.  My  bill  would  elim- 
inate this  authority,  which  a  recent  Barron's 
article  cited  as  giving  CCC  'unprecedented 
Influence  in  world  commodity  markets'. 

"My  Pood  for  Peace  Act  amendment  would 
also  prohibit  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration from  accepting  letters  of  credit  on 
foreign  banks  under  the  Export  Credit  Sales 
Program.  Recently,  the  CCC  was  stuck  with 
a  21  million  dollars  in  letters  of  credit 
on  the  Intra  Bank  of  Beirut,  Lebanon,  which 
folded  up  last  fall.  Also,  last  October,  right 
after  the  Bank  of  Egypt  defaulted  on  a  note 
due  to  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank,  CCC  ac- 
cepted 96.Q  million  worth  of  the  Bank  of 
Egypt's  letters  of  credit,  and  has  taken  $18.1 
million  since  in  Bank  of  Egypt  letters  of 
credit.  The  Incredible  underhanded  United 
States  subsidy  being  given  to  Nasser's  Egypt 
via  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  must 
be  stopped.  Barron's  weekly,  in  a  February, 
1967  cover  story,  said  that  Congress  should 
probe  the  CCC's  Export  Credit  Sales  Program' 
and  I  agree.  The  CCC  should  immediately 
halt  any  plans  to  purchase  private  agricul- 
tural commodity  stocks  for  sale  to  the  Com- 
munists on  subsidized  terms,  and  should  also 
refxise  any  further  letters  of  credit  except 
from  United  States-chartered  banks. 

"I  note  also  that  the  President  is  allow- 
ing VS.  oU  companies  in  the  Middle  East  to 
Bell  foreign -produced  oil  to  Russia  (admitted 
In  State  Department  letter  to  me  of  March 
14)  and  I  am  afraid  he  Is  going  to  let  the 
Russians  bid  on  turbines  for  the  Orand 
Coulee  Dam.  Our  bridge-bullder-ln-chlef 
ought  to  put  down  his  erector  set  and  re- 
think his  handiwork." 

EXPOST-lMPOHT     BaKK.     WASHINOTON,     D.C. 

Pounded  In  1934,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
more  popularly  known  as  Exlmbank,  Is  an 
independent  corporate  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Its  function  Is  to  as- 
sist in  financing  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bank  serves  this  pxirpoee 
by  making  loans  directly  to  overseas  buyers 
of  American  goods  and  services;  by  guaran- 
teeing and  insuring  short  and  medium  term 
export  transactions:  and  by  discounting  ex- 
port debt  obligations  held  by  commercial 
banks.  To  enable  Exlmbank  to  conduct  these 
operations,  the  Act  of  Congress  which  con- 
stitutes the  charter  of  the  Bank,  grants  it 
broad  banking  powers.  Including  authority 
to  borrow  and  lend,  and  to  buy,  sell,  or  guar- 
antee debt  obligations. 

The  direct  lending  operations  of  Exlm- 
bank are  not  unlike  those  of  the  several 
multi-national  banks  engaged  In  Interna- 
tional lending,  although  Exlmbank's  activi- 
ties are  designed  solely  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  whereas  the  multi- 
national institutions  serve  the  interests  of 
all  their  member  governments.  In  Its  Insur- 
ance and  guarantee  operations.  Exlmbank  is 
the  United  States  counterpart  of  thooe  In- 


stitutions of  other  Industrial  countries  which 
provide  guarantees  and  insurance  to  their 
exporters  against  the  credit  and  political 
risks  of  overseas  sales. 

The  charter  of  Exlmbank  lays  down  three 
basic  principles:  (1)  Exlmbank  should  sup- 
plement and  encourage — not  compete  with — 
private  capital:  (2)  Exlmbank  loans  should 
generally  be  for  sp)eclflc  purposes  and  should 
offer  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment:  and 
(3)  Exlmbank  fees  and  premiums  charged 
for  guarantees  and  Insurance  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  risks  covered. 

Exlmbank  derives  its  funds  from  capital 
stock,  from  borrowing  either  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  or  the  private  capital  mar- 
ket, and  from  retained  earnings.  All  of  the 
Bank's  •!  billion  of  capital  stock  is  held  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  may  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  up  to  $0  billion.  The  Bank  has 
raised  funds  In  the  private  market  through 
the  sale  of  participations  in  its  loan  port- 
folio and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  Exlmbank  guarantee  of 
such  partlcii>ations,  as  well  as  other  under- 
takings of  the  Bank,  constitutes  a  general 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government 
backed  by  its  full  faith  and  credit.  The  re- 
tained earnings  of  the  Bank,  which  consti- 
tute a  reserve  for  possible  losses,  are  slightly 
in  excess  of  $1  billion.  This  reserve  has  been 
accumulated  by  the  Bank  after  payment  of 
all  its  operating  expenses,  including  interest 
on  funds  borrowed,  and  payment  of  divi- 
dends over  the  years  of  some  $500  million  to 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Exlmbank  Is  authorized  to  have  outstand- 
ing loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance  of  up 
to  $9  billion.  Since  Its  charter  provides  that 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  face  amount  of  up  to 
$2  billion  of  guarantees  and  Insurance  need 
be  charged  against  this  celling,  commitmenta 
outstanding  may  reach  (10.5  billion.  During 
its  life,  Exlmbanks  net  authorization  for 
loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance  have  aggre- 
gated over  $17  billion. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Bank  Is  a 
President  who  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  a 
bi-partisan  Board  of  Directors  which  Is  the 
policy  making  body  of  the  Bank.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman,  and  the  other  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Exlmbanks  poli- 
cies are  coordinated  with  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  through  the  Jfatlonal  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies,  an  inter-agency  group 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Chairman  of  Exlmbank.  An 
Advisory  Committee  of  nine  members,  broadly 
representative  of  production,  commerce,  fi- 
nance, agriculture,  and  labor,  meets  several 
times  a  year  to  advise  with  the  Bank  on  Its 
policies. 

DOtSCT  LOANS 

If  a  buyer  abroad  contemplates  procuring 
equipment  from  United  States  suppliers  for 
an  industrial  or  other  project  and  these 
purchases  are  of  sufficient  magnitude,  direct 
contact  with  and  a  direct  credit  from  EMm- 
bank  will  usually  be  the  most  appropriate 
Exlmbank  assistance.  Purchasers  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  direct  credit  are:  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, the  stock  of  which  la  privately  or 
publicly  held:  a  foreign  partnership  or  In- 
dividual; a  foreign  government  or  Its  agen- 
cies; or  a  United  States  enterprise  operating 
abroad.  Generally  speaking,  the  credit  will 
be  made  available  only  to  assist  In  financing 
capital  goods  and  related  services  of  United 
States  origin. 

Under  a  direct  loan,  Exlmbank  negotiates 
a  credit  agreement  with  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser who  Issues  his  notes  or  promises  to 
pay  to  Exlmbank  upon  effective  delivery  of 
the  equipment,  the  Bank  concurrently  re- 
mitting dollars  to  the  United  States  supplier. 
Here  the  exporter's  role  Is  secondary  and  he 


participates  in  the  financing  only  when  asked 
to  take  some  part  of  the  financial  portion  of 
the  sale. 

Repayment  terms  for  direct  credits  vary 
with  the  project  and  the  type  of  equipment, 
running  normally  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 
An  initial  waiting  period  prior  to  the  first 
repayment  of  principal  may  be  granted  for 
Installation  and  to  permit  cash  throw-off  to 
develop.  The  interest  rate  on  direct  credits 
Is  not  subject  to  fluctuations  but,  as  it  is  gov- 
erned in  part  by  the  cost  of  money  to  Exlm- 
bank, may  be  adjusted  upwards  or  down- 
wards from  time  to  time. 

Exlmbank  must  satisfy  itself  that  the 
coxmtry  In  which  the  loan  is  to  be  made  can 
supply.  In  all  probability,  the  dollar  exchange 
to  service  not  only  the  Exlmbank  loan  but 
the  country's  total  dollar  debt  as  well.  If 
exchange  controls  exist  or  are  imminent,  Ex- 
lmbank will  require  assurance  from  appro- 
priate governmental  authorities  that  the  nec- 
essary dollar  exchange  will  be  forthcoming. 
If  the  country  is  limited  in  Its  ability  to  earn 
hard  currency,  Exlmbank  may  give  priority 
to  loans  which  finance  enterprise  capable 
of  throvrtng  off  or  saving  foreign  exchange. 

In  loans  to  unseasoned  ventures,  or  where 
the  credit  of  the  obligor  falls  short  of  "rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment"  criteria, 
Exlmbank  requires  an  unconditional  en- 
dorsement from  a  financially  responsible 
guarantor — a  foreign  private  or  governmen- 
tal bank,  the  government  Itself,  a  foreign  or 
domestic  corporation,  or  on  occasion  an  in- 
dividual. Exlmbank  prefers  not  to  accept 
mortgages,  pledges,  or  other  liens  on  assets 
as  security  for  Its  loans. 

Finally,  the  technical  feasibility  of  the 
project  must  be  appraised.  This  may  Involve 
engineering,  market  potential,  raw  material 
availability,  and  similar  studies.  Since 
Exlmbank  operates  within  the  framework  of 
Government  policy.  It  also  weighs  the  effect 
of  the  loan  on  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments  and  the  project's  economic  and 
social  Impact  in  the  host  country. 

Not  all  direct  loans  are  for  capital  goods. 
Exlmbank  has  been  a  significant  factor  in 
financing  agricultural  commodity  exports, 
principally  cotton.  Loans  have  also  been 
made  to  financial  institutions  abroad  for  re- 
lending  to  buyers  of  United  States  equip- 
ment. A  number  of  sizeable  credits  have 
been  extended  to  foreign  governments  to  tide 
them  over  temporary  periods  of  dollar  short- 
age, thereby  maintaining  the  flow  of  United 
States  goods  to  the  recipient  country. 

GUARANTEES    AND    INSURANCE 

Exlmbank  assistance  to  short  and  medium 
term  export  transactions  lies  In  guarantees 
and  insurance.  Unlike  direct  loans,  Exlm- 
bank neither  deals  with  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser nor  provides  financing.  Guarantees 
are  issued  to  conunerclal  banks,  and  some- 
tlmea  to  exporters,  on  medium  term  trans- 
actions. Risk  Insurance,  for  sales  on  both 
short  and  medium  term.  Is  Issued  to  export- 
ers through  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance 
Association  (FCIA),  a  group  of  60  of  the 
principal  United  States  marine,  casualty,  and 
property  Insurance  companies.  Exlmbank 
Insures  all  political  risks  and  reinsures  a  por- 
tion of  the  commercial  risks.  Exporters  may 
purchase  comprehensive  coverage  (political 
and  credit  risks)  or  coverage  for  political 
risks  alone.  Financing  Is  left  entirely  to  the 
exporter  who  may  assign  the  proceeds  of  his 
policy  to  a  bank  or  other  financial  source. 

PCIA  Insurance  or  Exlmbank's  guarantee 
is  protection  against  the  foreign  buyer's  pro- 
tracted default  In  the  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  and  his  Insolvency:  and  against 
inconvertibility,  cancellation  of  Import  li- 
censee, war  expropriation,  and  like  political 
risks. 

Exlmbank  ranks  countries  according  to  the 
soundness  of  the  market  and  guarantee  fees 
and  Insurance  premlunas  reflect  this  rank- 
ing and  the  payment  terms  of  the  credit.  For 
short  term  sales  the  average  fee  or  premium 
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Is  less  than  one-half  of  1  par  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  shipped. 

Short  term  transactions  are  those  having 
terms  up  to  180  days.  The  exporter,  ex- 
amining his  normal  marketing  pattern,  must 
offer  for  cover — and  pay  premiums  on — 
enough  of  his  exports  to  various  markets  to 
give  the  Insurer  a  reasonable  spread  of  risk. 
Claims  under  short  term  cover  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  90  per  cent  of  compensable  loss 
stemming  from  commercial  risks  and  95  per 
cent  stemming  from  political  risks. 

Medium  term  transactions  are  those  having 
terms  of  181  days  to  6  years  or  occasionally 
more.  The  foreign  buyer  is  required  to  make 
a  cash  payment  of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
invoice  value,  and  the  exporter  mvist  carry 
at  his  own  risk  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
financed  porUon  of  the  sale  throughout  the 
period  of  the  credit.  The  term  of  payment 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  goods.  Most 
medium  term  transactions  are  authorized 
by  Exlmbank,  case-by-case. 

Guarantees  are  Issued  to  commercial  banks 
to  cover  only  those  medium  term  export  sales 
financed  without  recourse  upon  the  exporter. 
To  permit  Exlmbank  to  rely  upon  the  credit 
Judgment  of  the  conamerclal  bank,  this  bank 
must  assxmie  for  Its  own  account  the  com- 
mercial risk  on  at  least  the  flrst  one-half  of 
the  maturities  or  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  the  repayment  period,  whichever  time 
element  is  shorter.  Exlmbank  assumes  the 
commercial  rUk  on  those  maturities  not 
carried  by  the  conunerclal  bank  and  the 
political  risk  on  all  maturities.  As  in  me- 
dium term  Insurance,  authorization  Is  case- 
by-case,  i 

DISCOUNT   LOANS 

Exlmbank  opened  a  discount  facility  for 
export  debt  obligations  on  September  1,  1966. 
Under  this  program  commercial  banks  may 
borrow  from  Exlmbank  tor  periods  up  to  one 
year  agaliwt  their  portfolio  of  debt  obliga- 
tions of  more  than  180  days  stemming  from 
exports  shipped  after  March  1,  1966.  In 
addlUon.  to  provide  an  incentive  to  banks 
to  Increase  their  short  term  as  well  as  me- 
dium term  export  financing.  Exlmbank.  be- 
ginning September  1.  1967.  Will  make  loans 
annually  based  on  the  Increase  over  the 
preceding  September  Ist  In  a  bank's  total 
export  loan  portfolio— Including  short  term 
obligations.  Exlmbank  does  not  purchase 
the  export  obligations:  Instead,  It  lends  to 
the  commercial  bank  and  gauges  the  amount, 
term,  and  Interest  rate  of  lt«  loans  by  the 
amount,  term,  rate,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  export  debt  obligations  held  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  borrowing  bank. 

ExPOBT-lMPORT  Bank  Act  of  1946  ••  as 
Amended  Thbodoh  December  31,  1965,  12 
U.S.C.  635 

An  act  to  provide  for  increasing  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this 


>  Originally  enacted  as  PubUc  Law  173,  79th 
Cong.  (59  Stat.  626),  July  31,  1945. 

•Precious  History  of  Bank:  The  Bank  was 
flrst  organized  as  a  District  of  Colvimbla, 
banking  corporation  under  Ex.  Ord.  No.  6581, 
Feb.  2,  1934,  It  was  continued  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  by  Public  Law  1.  74th 
Cong.  (49  Stat.  4),  Jan.  31,  1935,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  2,  75th  Cong.  (60  Stat.  5) ,  Jan. 
26.  1937;  Public  Law  3.  76th  Cong.  (63  Stat. 
610).  Mar.  4.  1939;  Public  Law  420,  76th  Cong. 
(54  Stat.  38).  Mar.  2.  1940;  Public  Law  792. 
76th  Cong.  (54  Stat.  961 ) ,  Sept.  26,  1940;  and 
repealed  by  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  1946. 
The  Second  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  was  established  under  Ex.  Ord.  No. 
6638.  Mar.  9.  1934.  It  was  abolished  by  Ex. 
Ord.  No.  7365.  Miy  7.  1936,  1  PR.  372.  and  Its 
commitments  transferred  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington 


Act   may   be    cited    as   the   "Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  cor- 
poration vrith  the  name  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank   of  Washington,   which  shall   be 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  to  aid  in  financing  and  to  facilitate  ex- 
ports and  imports  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  United  States  or  any  of 
Its  Territories  or  Insular  possessions  and  any 
foreign  country  or  the  agencies  or  nationals 
thereof.    In  connection  with  and  In  further- 
ance of  Its  objects  and  purposes,  the  Bank 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  do  a  gen- 
eral   banking   business   except  that  of  cir- 
culation;   to  receive  deposits;    to  purchase, 
dlscovmt,    rediscount,    sell,    and    negotiate, 
with  or  without  lU  endorsement  or  guar- 
anty, and  to  guarantee  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
bills    of    exchange,    acceptances,    including 
bankers'    acceptances,    cable    transfers,   and 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness;  to  ptirchase, 
sell,   and    guarantee   securities   but   not  to 
purchase  with  its  funds  any  stock  In  any 
other  corporation  except  that  it  may  acquire 
any  such  stock  through  the  enforcement  of 
any  Uen  or   pledge  or  otherwise  to  satisfy 
a  previously  contracted  indebtedness  to  it; 
to  accept  bllU  and  drafts  drawn  upon  it;  to 
Issue  letters  of  credit;  to  pufchase  and  sell 
coin,  bullion,  and  exchange;  to  borrow  and 
to  lend  money;  to  perform  any  act  herein 
authorized  in  participation  with  any  other 
person,   including  any   individual,   partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  association:   to  adopt, 
alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed;  to  sue  and  to  be  sued, 
to  complain  and  to  defend  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction;  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  foregoing  powers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to   exclude   other    powers   necessary  to   the 
achievement  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  Bank.    The  Bank  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  United  States  maUs  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized   to 
use  all  of  its  assets  and  all  moneys  which 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  allocated  to  or 
borrowed  by  It  In  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions."    Net  earnings  of  the  Bank  after  rea- 
sonable provision  for  possible  losses  shall  be 
used  for  payment  of  dividends   on  capital 
stock.    Any  such  dividends  shall  be  deposited 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.* 

(b)  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
should  supplement  and  encourage  and  not 
compete  with  private  capital,  and  that  loans, 
BO  far  as  possible  consistently  vrith  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
generally  be  for  specific  purposes,  and.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment." 

(c)  (1)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, m  f\irtherance  of  Its  object  and 
purposes  under  this  Act,  Is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  guarantee,  Insxire,  colnsure, 
and  reinsure  United  States  exporters  and 
foreign  exporters  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
in  excess   of   $2,000,000,000  •  outstanding   at 


•  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1954,  19  PJl- 
3986  (68  Stat.  1280),  transferred  certain 
f tinctlons  and  assets  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 

«Sec.  2(a)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89, 
80th  Cong.  (61  Stat.  130),  July  9,  1947,  to 
change  the  charter  of  the  Bank  from  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  corporation  to  a  Federal 
corporation,  to  set  forth  more  specifically  the 
powers  of  the  Bank,  and  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  net  earnings. 

» See  also  excerpts  from  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act), 
Appendix  n,  and  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  of  1945.  Appendix  in. 

•  As  amended  by  PubUc  Law  88-101  (77 
Btat.  128).  Aug.  20,  1963. 


any  one  time  against  poUUcal  and  credit 
risks  of  loss  arising  in  connection  with  United 
State*  exports;  and  to  establish  and  main- 
tain fractional  reserves  In  connection  there- 
with. The  reserves  malntamed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  guarantees,  insurance,  coinaurance  or 
reinsurance  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  not  less  than  26  per  centum  of  the 
related  contractual  UablUty  of  the  Bank.  In- 
sofar as  contracts  of  guarantee,  insurance, 
coinsurance,  and  reinsurance  are  concerned, 
only  that  part  of  the  Bank's  UablUtles  rep- 
resented by  reserves  provided  for  above  shall 
bo  taken  into  account  for  the  ptirpose  of 
applying  the  limitations  Imposed  by  section 
7  of  this  Act.  Pees  and  prennlums  shall  be 
charged  in  connection  with  such  contracts 
commensurate.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Bank, 
with  risks  covered. 

(2)  The  Bank  may  issue  such  guarantees. 
Insurance,  coinsurance  and  reinsurance  to 
or  with  exporters,  insurance  companies, 
financial  institutions,  or  others,  or  groups 
thereof,  and  where  appropriate  may  employ 
any  of  the  same  to  act  as  Its  agent  In  the 
Issuance  and  servicing  of  such  guarantees, 
insvirance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance,  and 
the  adjustment  of  claims  arising  thereunder.' 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  shall  constitute  an  independent 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  neither  the 
Bank  nor  any  of  its  functions,  powers,  or 
duties  shall  be  transferred  to  or  consoUdated 
with  any  other  department,  agency,  or  corpo- 
ration of  the  Government  unless  the  Con- 
gress shaU  otherwise  by  law  provide. 

(b)  There  shaU  be  a  President  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  who  shaU  receive  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $28,500"  per  annum  and  who  shall 
serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Bank. 
There  shall  be  a  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Bank,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shaU 
receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $27,000*  per 
annum  who  shall  serve  as  President  of  the 
Bank  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  or 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Bank,  and  who  shaU  at  other 
times  perform  such  functions  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Bank  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  who 
shall  serve  as  Chairman,  the  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman,  and 
three  additional  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of 
the  five  members  of  the  Board,  not  more  than 
three  shall  be  members  of  any  one  poUtical 
party.  Each  director,  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  shaU 
receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $27,000  •  per 
annum.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties, 
each  of  the  directors  shall  take  an  oath 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Terms  of  the  directors  shall  be  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  directors,  In  addition  to  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Board,  shall  perform  such 
additional  duties  and  may  hold  such  other 
offices  in  the  administration  of  the  Bank  as 
the  President  of  the  Bank  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  A  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall   constitute  a   quorum.    The 


'  Sec.  2(c)  added  by  Public  Law  87-311  (78 
Stat.  673) .  Sept.  26.  1961.  Previous  Sec.  2(c) 
enacted  by  PubUc  Law  30,  83d  Cong.  (67  Stat. 
28),  May  21,  1963  authorized  the  Bank  to  18- 
sue  certain  consignment  insurance  or  rein- 
surance in  favor  of  United  States  exporters  up 
to  an  aggregate  outstanding  amount  of 
$100,000,000.  _  ^,,    , 

"  Present  salary  as  provided  by  Public  Law 
426   88th  Cong    (78  Stet.  400).  Aug.  14,  1964. 
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Bofotl  of  Directors  shall  adopt,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  amend,  such  bylaws  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  management  and  func- 
tioning of  the  Bank,  and  shall.  In  such  by- 
laws, designate  the  vice  presidents  and  other 
officers  of  the  Bank  and  prescribe  their 
duties. 

(d)  There  shall  be  an  Advisory  Committee 
of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  Bank,  who  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  production,  commerce, 
finance,  agriculture  and  labor.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  meet  one  or  more  times  per 
year,  on  the  call  of  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  to  advise  with  the  Bank  on  Its  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $60 
for  each  day  spent  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  for  the  purpose 
of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
and  In  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged 
they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence and  other  expenses. 

(e)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Bank  shall  In  any  manner 
directly  or  Indirectly,  participate  In  the  delib- 
eration upon  or  the  determination  of  any 
question  affecting  his  personal  interests,  or 
the  Interests  of  any  corporation,  partnership 
or  association  in  which  he  is  directly  or  In- 
directly personally  Interested.' 

Sec.  4.  The  Exfwrt-ImpKJrt  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington shall  have  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  BUbecrlbed  by  the  United  States. 
Payment  for  $1,000,000  of  such  capital  stock 
shall  be  made  by  the  surrender  to  the  Bank 
for  cancellation  of  the  common  stock  here- 
tofore Issued  by  the  Bank  and  purchased 
by  the  United  States.  Payment  for  $174,- 
000.000  of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  made 
by  the  surrender  to  the  Bank  for  cancellation 
of  the  preferred  stock  heretofore  issued  by 
the  Bank  and  purchased  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.'"  Payment  for  the 
$825,000,000  balance  of  such  capital  stock 
shall  be  subject  to  call  at  any  time  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank.  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
of  such  balance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiry  is  authorized  to  vise  as  a  public-debt 
tnmsactlon  the  proceeds  of  any  securities 
hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pxirposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  include  such  purpose. 
Payment  under  this  section  of  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  Bank  and 
repayments  thereof  shall  be  treated  as  public- 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tificates evidencing  stock  ownership  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  issued  by  the  Bank 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  such  other  person  or  persons  as  he  may 
designate  from  time  to  time,  to  the  extent 
of  the  common  and  preferred  stock  sur- 
rendered and  other  payments  made  for  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation »°  the  par  value  of  the  preferred 
stock  upon  its  surrender  to  the  Bank  for 


•  Sec.  3  as  amended  by  Public  Law  670,  83d 
Cong.  (68  Stat.  677),  Aug.  9,  1954.  Sec.  3 
of  the  Act  of  1946  had  previously  been 
amended  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  (67 
Stat.  637>  efTectlve  June  30,  1963,  which 
abolished  the  Bank's  Board  of  Directors  and 
transferred  its  functions  to  a  Managing  Di- 
rector. 

"  Public  law  163,  83d  Cong.  (67  Stat.  230) . 
July  30,  1953.  provided  for  continuance  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  until 
July  30,  1954,  and  for  termination  of  its  lend- 
ing powers  Sept.  28,  1953.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1954,  19  FJR.  3986  (68  Stat. 
1280),  assigned  certain  functions  to  appro- 
priate agencies,  including  the  Bank,  for 
liquidation. 


cancellation.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  payments  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iU7  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  any  securities 
hereafter  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  include  such  purpose. 
Payment  under  this  subsection  to  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock 
accumulated  and  unpaid  to  the  date  of  Its 
surrender  for  cancellation  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  by 
the  Bank. 

Sec.  6.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington ts  authorized  to  Issue  from  time  to 
time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  its  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations;  but  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  obligations  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $6,000,000,000." 
Such  obligations  shaU  be  redeenaable  at  the 
option  of  the  Bank  before  maturity  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  obliga- 
tions and  shall  have  such  maturity  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Bank  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Each  such  obligation  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  rate  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  obligation  of 
the  Bank."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  of  the  Bank  Issued 
hereunder  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public-debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  any 
securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  such 
purpose.  Pajrment  under  this  section  of  the 
purchase  price  of  such  obligations  of  the 
Bank  and  repayments  thereof  by  the  Bank 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

S«c.  7.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington shall  not  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  loans,  guaranties,  and  insurance  >* 
In  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of 
$9.000.000,000.»  "> "  " 

Sec.  8.  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton shall  continue  to  exercise  Its  functions 


"  As  amended  by  Public  Law  158,  82d 
Cong.  (66  Stat.  367) ;  Oct.  3,  1951;  Public  Law 
670,  83d  Cong.  (68  Stat.  677),  Aug.  9,  1964; 
and  Public  Law  85-424  (72  Stat.  133).  May 
22,  1968.  The  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  contained  In  this 
Section  Is  in  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  2(a)  under  which  funds 
may  be  obtained  to  finance  the  Bank's  ac- 
tivities within  the  limitation  contained  in 
Section  7. 

u  As  amended  by  Public  Law  89,  80th  Cong., 
(61  Stat.  130),  June  9,  1947. 

<*  As  amended  by  Public  Law  30,  83d  Cong. 
(67  Stat.  28),  May  21,  1953. 

"  As  amended  by  Public  Law  168,  82d  Cong. 
(65  Stat.  367),  Oct.  3,  1951;  Public  Law  570, 
83d  Cong.  (68  Stat.  677),  Aug.  9,  1964;  Public 
Law  85-424  (72  Stat.  133),  May  22,  1968;  and 
Public  Law  88-101  (77  Stat.  128),  Aug.  20, 
1963. 

"Public  Law  89-273  of  October  20,  1965 
limits  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1966 
to  $1,186,120,000  ($900,000,000  for  long  term 
capital  loans.) 

"Public  Law  87-195  (75  Stat.  454),  Sept.  4. 
1961  (The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961). 
Sec.  632(f)  reads  as  follows:  "Credits  made 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
with  fluids  allocated  thereto  under  siibsec- 


In  connection  with  and  in  furtherance  of  its 
objects  and  purposes  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  June  30.  1968,"  but  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  pre^ 
venting  the  Bank  from  acquiring  obligations 
prior  to  such  date  which  matiue  subsequent 
to  such  date  or  from  assuming  prior  to  such 
date  liability  as  guarantor,  endorser,  or  ac- 
ceptor of  obligations  which  mature  subse- 
quent to  such  date  or  from  issuing,  either 
prior  or  subsequent  to  such  date,  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  its 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obliga- 
tions which  matiire  subsequent  to  such  date 
or  from  continuing  as  a  corporate  agency  of 
the  United  States  and  exercising  any  of  its 
functions  subsequent  to  such  date  for  pur- 
poses of  orderly  liquidation,  including  the 
administration  of  its  assets  and  the  collec- 
tion of  any  obligations  held  by  the  Bank.** 

Sec.  9.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annu- 
ally a  complete  and  detailed  report  of  Its 
operations.^* 

Sec.  10.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  January  31, 
1935  (49  Stat.  4.  ch.  2),  as  amended.  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  955  of  Title  18,  United  States 
code,"  any  person,  including  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  may 
act  for  or  participate  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  in  any  operation  or 
transaction,  or  may  acquire  any  obligation 
Issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or 
transaction,  engaged  in  by  the  Bank.-- 

Sec.  12.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washlng;ton  created  hereby  shall  by  virtue  of 
this  Act  succeed  to  all  of  the  rights  and  as- 
sume all  of  the  liabilities  of  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  a  District  of  Columbia 
corporation,  and  any  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  the  District  of  Columbia  corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  Issued  by  and 
shall  be  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  cre- 
ated by  this  Act  and  all  of  the  personnel, 
property,  records,  funds  (Including  all  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, or  other  funds  now  available),  as- 
sets, contracts,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  corporation  are 
hereby  transferred  to,  accepted,  and  assumed 
by  the  corporation  created  by  this  Act  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  act  or  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  created  by  this  Act 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  corptoration. 
their  officers,  employees,  or  agents  or  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  hereof  and  It 
shall  be  unnecessary  to  take  any  further  ac- 
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tlon  (a)  of  this  section  or  under  section 
522(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (which  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  allocate  to  any  United  States  agen- 
cy funds  available  for  each  Act)  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  the 
Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans 
and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limita- 
tion Imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
635e)." 

"Since  section  2(c)  permits  a  charge  of 
not  less  than  25%  of  guaranties  and  insur- 
ance issued  thereunder  against  the  limita- 
tion in  section  7,  the  Bank  may  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  loans,  guaranties 
ARi  insurance  aggregating  $10.5  billion. 

"  As  amended  by  Public  Law  89,  80th  Cong. 
(61  Stat.  130),  June  9,  1947;  Public  Law  158. 
83d  Cong.  (65  Stat.  367),  Oct.  3,  1961;  Public 
Law  86-66  (71  Stat.  82),  June  17,  1957:  and 
Public  Law  88-101  (77  Stat.  128).  Aug.  20, 
1963. 

"  Sec.  8  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89,  80th 
Cong.  (61  Stat.  130),  June  9,  1947. 

*>As  amended  by  Sec.  2(9)  of  Public  Law 
348,  89th  Cong..  (79  Stat.  1310),  Nov.  8,  1966. 

»'  See  Appendix  IV. 

«»  As  amended  by  Sec.  29  of  Public  Law  779. 
83d  Cong  (68  Stat.  1237),  Sept.  3,  1954. 


tlon  to  effect  the  dissolution  or  liquidation  of 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  corporation.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  corporation,  appointed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  shall,  during  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, continue  in  office  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  corporation  created 
by  this  Act." 

Afpknoix  I.  Public  Resolutiom — ^No.  17 — 73d 
Congress 
[H.J.  Res.  207] 
Joint   resolution    requiring    agricultural    or 
other  products  to  be  shipped  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States  where  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  »  or  any  other  in- 
strumentality of  the  Government  finances 
the  exporting  of  such  products 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  In  any  loans  made  by  the  Re- 
construction   Finance    OorpKiratlon    or    any 
other  instrumentality  of  the  Government  to 
foster  the  exporting  of  agricultural  or  other 
products,  provision  shall  be  made  that  such 
products  shall  be  carried  exclusively  In  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  unless,  as  to  any  or 
all  of  such  products,  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  after  Investigation,  shall 
certify  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  any  other  Instrumentality  of  the 
Government  that  vessels  of  the  United  States 
are  not  available  In  sufficient  numbers,  or  In 
Insufficient  tonnage  capacity,  or  on  necessary 
sailing  schedule,  or  at  reasonable  rates. 

Approved,  March  26,  1934:  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  835,  74th  Cong.  ;(49  Stat.  1985). 
June  29, 1936. 


Administration  Bill  Introduced  bt  Mk.  Pat- 
man  AND  Mrs.  Sullivan 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  five  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized 
to  exercise  its  functions,  to  Increase  t'le 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  authority 
to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  Insurance  and  guarantees,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  ReprcsTntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  635),  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  By  striking  from  the  name  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington  the  words 
"of  Washington"  wherever  the  same  appears 
In  said  Act. 

(b)  By  striking  from  section  2(c)  of  said 
Act  •■$2,000,000,000"  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$3,500,000,000". 

(c)  By  striking  the  last  sentence  from  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  said  Act  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "Members,  not  otherwise  in  the  reg- 
ular full-time  employ  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5332) 
for  each  day  spent  In  travel  or  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  Uou  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  individuals 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently." 

(d)  By  striking  from  section  7  of  said 
Act  "$9,000,000,000"  and  subetltutlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$13,600,000,000". 


"Sec.  12  added  by  Public  Law  89.  80th 
Cong.  (61  Stat.  130) ,  June  9.  1947. 

'  Abolished  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1957,  effective  June  30,  1967. 


(e)  By  striking  from  section  8  of  said  Act 
the  date  "June  30,  1968"  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  date  "June  30,  1973". 

HJi.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 

Act  to  prohibit  the  Bank  for  Insuring  or 

financing  East-West  trade,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Finance 
Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Bank  may  not  issue  guarantees, 
insurance,  colnsiu'ance,  reinsurance,  or  make 
loans  or  otherwise  finance  United  States  ex- 
ports to,  or  for  eventual  use  in  or  by,  the 
Soviet  Union,  mainland  China,  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea,  Mongolia,  Bulgaria,  Al- 
bania, Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Tugoslavla,  and  Cuba,  and  such 
other  nations  as  the  President  may  find  to 
be,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  na- 
tions, threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•■(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the 
Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  should 
not  compete  with  private  capital  by  making 
any  loan  for  which  private  resources  are 
available  at  market  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  or  at  reasonable  Interest  rates 
abroad,  and  that  loans,  so  far  as  possible 
consistently  with  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  shall  generally  be  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  and,  in  the  Judgment  oi  the 
Directors,  offer  adequate  assurance  of  re- 
payment." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection: 

"(3)  The  Bank  may  not  guarantee,  insure, 
coinsure  or  reinsure  to  or  with  any  persons, 
any  loan  or  transaction  involving  perishable 
agricultural  goods  not  requiring  normal  com- 
mercial terms  of  25  per  centvun  payment 
down  and  the  balance  within  eighteen 
months  of  delivery." 

[From  Barron's,  March  20,  1967) 

The  Skt^s  the  LiMrr — A  CRrricAL  Note  on 

THE  Export-Import  Bank 

•'I  take  pen  In  hand  to  inquire  whether  It 
Is  true  that  you  agreed  to  let  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  lend  $50  million  to  an  Italian 
credit  Institution  to  finance  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican machine  tools  for  the  new  Plat  auto- 
mobile plant  at  Togllattl  (formerly  Stavro- 
pol) on  the  Volga  River  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  .  .  .  We  see  In  the 
papers  that  the  Plat  cars  made  In  the  Soviet 
Union  won^t  be  bought  by  Ivan  Ivanovltch. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  says  the  cars 
will  be  manufactured  for  the  Soviet  'bureau- 
cratic and  managerial  elite,  not  the  average 
Russian.'  Doesn't  this  mean  that  Joe 
Doakes  will  be  lending  his  hard-earned  tax 
money  to  the  Ex-Im  Bank  to  furnish  Ameri- 
can machine  tools  on  credit  via  Milan  to 
Moscow  so  that  Kosygln,  Brezhnev  and  the 
affiuent  clique  in  the  Praesldium  can  ride 
around  in  comfort  while  Ivan  Ivanovltch 
tramps  to  work  on  foot?  Could  you  please 
tell  us  how  this  $50  million  loan  (to)  Soviet 
Russia  will  help  bring  about  a  classless 
society  there?  Seems  to  us  that  what  our 
American  nieces  and  nephews  will  be  doing 
In  this  deal  Is  financing  joy  rides  for  Com- 
munist economic  royalists." 

Apart  from  its  wit  and  wisdom,  the  open 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade,  written 
recently  by  Mrs.  Widener,  nationally  syndi- 
cated columnist,  has  a  special  claim  to  fame. 
It   happens    to    I>e    quietly    critical    of    the 


Export-Import  Bank,  a  federal  Institution 
which,  thanks  perhaps  to  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  perpetuation  by  the  government  of 
far  worse  follies,  has  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  U.S.  financial  scene.  Possibly 
not  since  the  mid-'Flftles,  when  former  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas  assailed  it  for  making 
loans  to  Juan  Peron,  has  anyone  challenged 
its  credentlsds.  On  the  contrary,  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  repeatedly  has 
paid  It  tribute.  Similarly,  Wall  street  six 
weeks  ago  snapped  up  a  half -billion-dollars 
worth  of  its  Investment  Portfolio  Participa- 
tion Certificates. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  doubtless  Is  good 
for  the  money — in  any  case,  the  "full  faith 
and  credit"  of  the  United  States  stand  be- 
hind its  obligations.  What  troubles  us — and 
equally  should  concern  creditors  and  tax- 
payers— are  the  \ises  to  which  such  funds 
may  be  put.  Historically  the  Institution  has 
prided  Itself  on  seeking  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  private  capital.  Now,  however, 
owing  to  the  so-called  voluntary  restraints  on 
commercial  bank  lending  abroad,  which  fail 
to  apply  In  Its  case,  Exlmbank  willy-nilly  has 
acquired  a  privileged  status.  To  judge  by  a 
recent  loan  to  oll-rlch  Kuwait,  the  privilege 
all  too  readily  may  be  abused.  Other  recent 
transactions,  notably  the  fantastic  Flat  deal, 
plainly  suggest  that  Washington's  right  hand, 
so  to  speak,  knows  full  well  what  the  left 
is  doing  and  is  glad  to  cooperate.  Govern- 
ment and  banking  today  may  be  partners,  but 
the  combine  is  still  bad  business. 

Unfortunately  it's  a  big  and  growing  busi- 
ness. Established  In  1934  with  an  original 
capital  of  $11  million  to  foster  trade  with 
the  newly  recognized  Soviet  Union  (those 
farslghted  New  Dealers!) ,  Exlmbank  over  the 
years  has  come  a  long  way.  Its  sphere  of 
operations  now  covers  most  of  the  world,  free 
or  otherwise,  while  Its  financial  capacity,  in- 
cluding direct  loans,  loan  guarantees  and  in- 
Btirance,  has  siirged  to  an  authorized  $9  bil- 
lion (measures  to  raise  the  ceUlng  to  $13.6 
billion  are  pending  in  Congress) .  At  the  rate 
the  agency  has  been  growing  lately,  it  could 
use  the  money.  In  the  12  months  ended 
Jiuie  30,  1966,  the  Bank  "did  a  greater  volume 
of  business  than  in  any  previous  year  In  its 
history,  except  for  the  post-World  War  n  re- 
construction years  of  1946."  Total  new  au- 
thorizations for  loans,  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance ran  to  $2,142  million,  an  Increase  of 
15.2%  over  1965.  In  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1967,  Exlmbank  was  doing  business  at  an 
annual  rate  of  over  $2.6  billion. 

Much  of  the  gain  has  come  In  direct  ex- 
port loans,  which,  at  $980  million  for  the  lat- 
est six  months,  nearly  equaled  the  total  for 
all  of  fiscal  1966.  Theoretically,  of  course, 
Exlmbank  doesn't  compete  with  private 
lenders;  however,  the  principle  frequently  is 
honored  more  or  less  In  the  breach.  Th\is, 
over  a  decade  ago  we  observed  that  "some 
fairly  surprising  corporate  names  have  turned 
up  on  Its  books.  Among  them  have  been 
several  leading  U.S.  producers  of  boilers,  gen- 
erators and  electrical  equipment,  all  of  which 
doubtless  could  arrange  to  borrow  privately. 
An  even  more  bizarre  affair  was  the  $70,000 
loan  advanced  to  a  South  American  sub- 
sidiary of  a  big  metal  fabricator,  which  prob- 
ably could  have  taken  such  a  sum  out  of  petty 
cash."  By  charging  less  than  the  traffic  will 
bear — a  $56  million  loan  to  Aeronaves  de 
Mexico  last  fall  was  made  at  6>4%,  per- 
haps half  the  going  rate  south  of  the  border 
and  roughly  Its  own  borrowing  cost — Exlm- 
bank Inevitably  has  siphoned  business  away 
from  commercial  channels.  Owing  to  the 
"voluntary"  restraints  on  private  foreign 
lending,  the  occasional  lapse  now  has  been 
elevated  to  high  public  policy.  Two  years  ago 
the  monetary  authorities  Imposed  a  ceiling 
on  the  expansion  of  bank  loans  abroad.  To 
judge  by  the  unrestrained  rise  in  Exlmbank 
commitments  however  the  sky's  the  limit. 

In  such  an  expansionary  climate,  errors 
of  judgment  are  apt  to  proliferate.  On  this 
score  a  recent  prospectus  lists  some  $60  mil- 
lion in  defaiilted  loans.    Indonesia  and  the 
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United  Arab  Republic  are  delinquent  on 
another  9100  million  of  credit,  while  other 
claims.  Including  the  oft-extended  Argen- 
tine loan  cited  above,  look  shalcy.  Last  fall. 
In  an  effort  to  reach  a  settlement  with  Bo- 
livia, the  Banlc  waived  the  payment  of  910 
million  worth  of  Interest  arrears,  a  prece- 
dent-setting move  which  strikes  some  ob- 
servers as  ominous.  It  also  authorized  a 
(23.7  mUllon  loan  (since  canceled)  to  Mid- 
dle East  Airlines  of  Beirut,  which  carried 
the  guarantee  of  the  now-defunct  Intra 
Bank. 

The  "bridge  building"  loans  are  far  and 
away  the  most  discreditable.  For  example, 
Exlmbank  has  just  agreed  to  guarantee  a 
915  million  loan  to  Hungary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton,  soybeans,  soybean  meal  and 
sorghum.  Although  Bank  officials  recently 
told  us  that  (unlike  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.,  where  apparently  anything  goes)  they 
regard  "commercial  terms  on  perishables  to 
mean  not  more  than  18  months  to  pay  and 
at  least  25%  In  cash,"  the  deal  with  Hun- 
gary stipulates  no  down  parent  and  runs 
for  three  years.  Thus,  In  a  kind  of  Oresham's 
Law  of  lending,  recklessness  is  driving  out 
any  semblance  of  prudence.  As  to  the  Flat 
deal,  Mrs.  Wldener,  who  didn't  know  wheth- 
er to  laugh  or  cry  at  such  folly,  chose  the 
former.  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  (R.,  Neb.) 
last  week  spelled  out  its  sorry  significance. 
"In  the  face  of  our  dwindling  gold  supply 
and  In  face  of  the  Indirect  but  very  effective 
assistance  to  the  North  Vietnamese  which 
results  therefrom,  the  Administration  is  go- 
ing forward  to  help  the  economic  and  the 
industrial  productivity  and  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Communist  countries.  Such  action 
simply  does  not  make  sense." 

The  same,  we  submit,  holds  true  of  the 
institution  that  has  made  It  all  possible. 
Amidst  a  global  depression,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  may  or  may  not  liave  had  a 
job  to  do;  today,  with  private  resources 
abundant.  It  long  since  has  outlived  Its  use- 
fulness. Throtigh  subsidizing  buyers  and 
sellers,  abroad  and  at  home,  the  Bank  has 
acquired  a  kind  of  diplomatic  Immunity 
against  criticism.  Around  here,  however.  It's 
open  season  on  sacred  cows. 

ExpoRT-Iicpoax  Bank  or  Washinqton, 

Washington,  D.C.,  if  arch  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Pattl  a.  Fino, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Mr.  Pino:  In  reply  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Under  of  March  9,  1967,  I  have  enclosed 
two  copies  each  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  the  Bank's  "Regu- 
lations for  Principals  and  Agents";  and  the 
BUI  now  before  the  Congress  proposing  fur- 
ther amendments  to  our  Act.  The  Bill  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Patman  as  HJt.  6649  and  by  Mrs. 
Sullivan  as  H.R.  6650.  Both  bills  have  been 
referred  to  your  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  An  identical  bill  (S.  1155)  Is 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  Bill  offers  several  major  amendments 
to  the  Bank's  Act.  The  Bill  would  extend 
the  life  on  the  Bank  by  five  years  to  June 
30,  1973.  and  would  Increase  by  94.6  billion 
the  existing  99.0  billion  celling:  on  outstand- 
ing loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance.  With- 
in this  ceiling  the  bill  would  increase  by  91-5 
billion  the  existing  92.0  billion  authority  to 
Issue  guarantees  and  Insurance  on  a  25% 
fractional  reserve  basis. 

Regarding  the  PIAT-Sovlet  auto  plant,  you 
will  recall  that  President  Johnson  announced 
last  October  that  the  Bank  was  prepared  to 
consider  a  loan  for  this  project.  Earlier  In 
1966  it  had  been  publicly  anno\inced  that 
FIAT  was  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  design  and  construct  an  automo- 
bile plant  In  the  Soviet  Union  with  an  an- 
nual capacity  of  600.000  units  and  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  9800  million.     The  Presi- 


dent's announcement  was  consistent  with  his 
trade  policy  for  Eastern  European  countries 
which,  broadly  speaking.  Is  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exchange  of  peaceful,  nonstra- 
teglc  goods  and  services  on  terms  ciistomary 
in  international  trade.  It  Is  the  Administra- 
tion's belief  that  this  policy  not  only  offers 
the  prospect  of  trade  benefits  but  also  may 
contribute  to  the  easing  of  International 
tensions. 

FIAT  Is  prepared  to  consider  buying  up  to 
950  million  of  equipment  from  the  United 
States  if  export  financing  is  available. 
Whether  the  Bank  agrees  to  extend  loans  to 
IMI  for  this  project  will  not  affect  FIAT's 
decision  to  build  the  automobile  plant  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  FIAT  Is  quite  prepared 
to  fulfill  its  contract  to  build  the  plant 
whether  or  not  U.S.  financing  Is  available. 
It  would  merely  substitute  equipment  of 
European  manufacture  for  items  which  it 
would  prefer  to  buy  In  the  United  States. 

In  any  financing  that  Exlmbank  may  un- 
dertake for  this  project,  the  Bank  will  be 
relying  upon  the  credit  not  of  the  Soviet 
Union  but  of  an  Italian  financial  institution 
and  one  of  our  established  borrowers,  the 
Istltuto  Mobllaire  Italiano  (IMI).  The 
Bank's  financing  would  be  In  the  form  of  a 
loan  to  IMI  for  the  benefit  of  the  FIAT  Com- 
pany, and  the  Bank  would  not  be  extending 
credit  to  or  in  any  way  be  dealing  with  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  its 
entities. 

After  consulting  with  other  executive  agen- 
cies and  at  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Bank  has  indicated  to  USl  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  accept  a  loan  application.  The  loan 
would  be  to  finance  purchases  by  FIAT  of 
items  wholly  of  VS.  manufacture  or  origin. 
To  date  IMI  has  not  made  application  and 
FIAT  has  yet  to  decide  what  specific  items  of 
U.S.  equipment  it  will  purchase.  Each  item, 
of  course,  wUl  be  subject  to  a  thorough  re- 
view prior  to  export  by  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  U.8.  Government  to  determine  that  it 
is  not  of  strategic  nature. 

The  Bank's  financing  will  be  on  terms  cus- 
tomary in  international  trade  and  compara- 
ble to  credits  extended  in  other  cases  to  fi- 
nance similar  exports  to  Western  buyers. 
Repayment  is  proi>OBed  over  a  period  of  five 
years  beginning  two  or  three  years  after  ship- 
ment of  the  equipment  being  financed. 

Turning  now  to  the  Bahamas,  early  last 
year  the  Government  of  the  Bahamas  applied 
to  the  Bank  for  assistance  in  financing  two 
public  projects.  Following  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions with  representatives  of  that  Govern- 
ment, the  Bank's  first  loan  was  authorized 
in  September  1966  for  99  million  to  finance 
the  U.S.  costs  of  Improvements  to  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  harbor  of  Nassau.  The  second 
loan  was  authorized  in  October  1966  for  94 
million  to  finance  the  U.S.  costs  of  moderni- 
zation and  expansion  of  the  Government's 
Telecommunications  Corporation.  Under 
both  loans  the  Bank  looks  for  repayment  to 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government 
of  the  Bahamas. 

As  In  other  cases,  the  Bank's  authorizations 
were  approved  by  the  National  Advls<»-y 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies,  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  is  chairman  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  State,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  are  members. 

The  harbor  project  is  being  carried  forward 
with  the  U.S.  firms  of  Frederick  Snare  Cor- 
poration as  contractor  and  Stanley  Engineer- 
ing Company  as  supervisory  engineer.  Page 
Communications  Engineers.  Inc..  is  acting  as 
consultant  for  the  telecommunications  proj- 
ect. Procurement  of  the  equipment  required 
for  both  projects  will  involve  a  large  ntimber 
of  U.S.  suppliers. 

These  loans,  of  course,  were  authorized  be- 
fore the  change  in  administration  that  re- 
sulted from  the  elections  in  January. 
Premier  Plndling  then  visited  the  Bank  on 
February  2,  1967.  to  make  our  acqtialntanca 


and  to  confirm  that  his  administration  also 
regarded  the  projects  as  having  high  priority 
In  the  Government's  economic  development 
program. 

We  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  ol 
assistance  to  you,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  further  questions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  Jenkins  MmoLrroN. 
Vice  President,   Program  Planning  and 
Information. 

[From  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 

Mar.    10,    1967) 

SoviBT-FiAT   Auto   Plant   Supported   in 

Subcommittee  Report 

One  part  of  the  Johnson  Administration's 
efforts  to  Improve  East-West  trade  relations 
received  encouragement  from  members  of  a 
House  subcommittee  early  in  1967. 

The  proposal  was  for  Government  assist- 
ance, through  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 
(Elxlmbank),  to  finance  export  of  American 
machine  tools  to  an  Italian  company  for  an 
automobile  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  proposed  arrangement  involved  no 
direct  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it 
was  one  aspect  of  U.S.  efforts  to  continue 
dealing — even  if  indirectly — with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  spite  of  the  international  tensions 
resulting  from  the  Viet  Nam  war.  As  of 
March  1,  no  loans  had  yet  been  made. 

Congress  was  not  directly  involved  in  the 
machine-tools  proposal  except  that  it  had  the 
power  to  block  the  Exlmbank  financial  assist- 
ance. An  attempt  to  prohibit  Exlmbank 
assistance  for  exports  to  Conununlst  bloc 
nations  occurred  In  Congress  late  in  1966, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful.  {1966  Weekly  Re- 
port  p.  2641) 

BACKGROUND 

President  Johnson  Oct.  7,  1966,  announced 
that  the  Exlmbank  was  "prepared  to  finance 
American  exports  for  the  Soviet-Italian  FIAT 
auto  plant."  This  was  part  of  his  program 
to  "build  bridges"  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
East  European  nations.  {1966  Weekly  Re- 
port p.  2495) 

In  what  was  the  largest  East-West  trade 
deal  ever  undertaken,  the  FIAT  motor  com- 
pany of  Italy  had  agreed  to  build  an  9800- 
mllllon  automobile  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Of  this  sum,  about  350  million  was  to  be 
spent  to  buy  machinery  in  the  West.  About 
950  million  was  planned  for  direct  purchases 
of  automotive  machine  tools  from  the  United 
States  and  a  further  sum  was  to  be  spent  on 
purchases  from  European  firms  operating 
under  license  arrangement  with  U.S.  com- 
panies. 

The  plans  called  for  the  Exlmbank  to  make 
loans  to  IMI  (Istltuto  Moblliare  Italiano).  an 
Italian  financed  Institution,  and  for  FIAT 
then  to  use  the  funds  to  buy  the  U.S.  eqiiip- 
ment.  (U.S.  producers  already  supplied 
FIAT  with  many  machine  tools.) 

U.S.  participation  In  the  sale  was  one  of  a 
number  of  Administration  efforts — some  con- 
troversial— to  improve  East-West  relations. 
One  of  the  most  controversial  was  President 
Johnson's  proposed  legislation  to  Increase  his 
authority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European  Com- 
munist bloc  nations.  A  bill  sent  to  Congress 
in  1966  was  ignored.  (Weekly  Report  p.  6; 
1966  Weekly  Report  p.  2557). 

Another  measure  was  the  UJS.-Sovlet  Con- 
sular Convention  (Exec.  D.  88th  Congress.  2d 
Session).     {Weekly  Report  p.  6,  299) 

Other  measures  included  a  treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space  (Exec  D,  90th 
Congress,  1st  Session).  Executive  actions 
removing  400  Industrial  and  consumer  items 
from  the  strategic  list  of  goods  that  could 
not  be  exported  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
addition  of  four  East  European  countries  to 
the  list  of  those  eligible  for  Exlmbank  export 
credit  guarantees.  They  were  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  Ad- 
ministration also  hoped  for  future  agree- 
ments  with    the    Soviets   on   nuclear   non- 
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proliferation  and  arms  contrbl.  {Weekly 
Report  p.  200:  1966  Weekly  Report  p.  2495) 
house  bubcommittke  report 
Pour  1966  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  currency  Committee  March  1,  1967, 
Issued  a  report  for  the  Committee's  Interna- 
tional Trade  Subcommittee  on  the  proposed 
FIAT-Soviet  auto  plant.  They  said  they  saw 
no  reason  to  object  to  the  Eximbank's  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan.  Three  were  members 
of  the  SubcoDMnlttee  (composed  of  12  mem- 
bers):  Thomas  L.  Ashley  (D  C*ilo),  chair- 
man. Chester  L.  Mlze  (R  Kan.)  and  Thomas 
M.  Rees  (D  Calif.) .  The  fourth,  James  Har- 
vey (R.  Mich.),  was  a  member  of  the  full 
Committee  at  the  time.  Only  the  four  par- 
ticipated in  the  study,  they  visited  Italy,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  during 
December  1966.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  oversees  the  Export  Control  Act 
and  Exlmbank  operations. 

The  report  Included  a  CIA  study  of  pres- 
ent and  fut\u«  prospects  for  Soviet  automo- 
tive capabilities  and  goals.  Although  the 
CIA  report  was  cautious  about  concluding 
that  there  were  signs  of  any  abrupt  change 
in  Soviet  economic  goals,  the  House  study 
said,  "we  would  not  underestimate  the  Im- 
pact of  Installation  of  an  auto  assembly 
plant  which  by  Itself  U  capable  of  quad- 
rupling current  Soviet  passenger  automobile 
production. 

The  report  said  that  the  Ital'an*,  as  early  as 
1962.  had  discussed  the  possibility  of  U.8. 
participation  with  President  Kennedy  and 
said  that  they  had  been  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue such  a  deal  on  the  theory  that  increased 
automotive  production  might  switch  some 
Soviet  economic  resources  toward  consumer 
goods  industries. 

An  initial  agreement  was  made  between 
FIAT  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  July  1965. 
A  final  contract  was  signed  Aug.  15,  1966. 
providing  for  the  construction  of  a  plant 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  600.000  automo- 
biles. 

[From  Barron's,  Jan.  16,  1967] 
Dangerous     Bridges:     Proposai*     for     e;x- 

PANDED  East-West  Trade  Rest  on  Shakt 

Ground 

Among  the  articles  of  faith  In  Washington, 
none  Is  more  hotly  professed  than  the  doc- 
trine of  "Bridges  to  the  East."  It  holds  that 
American  trade  can  seduce  the  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  away  from  Socialist  rigidities 
toward  a  capitalist-style  economy,  with  East- 
West  amity  and  possibly  even  political  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  line.  This  belief 
began  growing  earnestly  In  1964,  when  signs 
of  "independence"  from  Moscow  became  visi- 
ble in  State  Department  telescopes  aimed  at 
puppet  Red  Rumania. 

"So  naive  that  It  borders  on  the  grotesque," 
said  the  official  Slovak  Communist  news- 
paper "Pravda,"  In  a  typical  comment  on 
the  notion  that  the  carrot  of  American  ma- 
chinery and  technology  might  convert  the 
Marxist  donkey.  But  such  Communist  can- 
dor failed  to  daunt  U.S.  policymakers,  per- 
haps because  the  scoffing  was  restricted  to 
local  consumption  In  local  languages,  while 
Red  broadcasts  abroad,  declarations  by  bloc 
leaders  and  informal  talks  with  foreign 
diplomats,  reporters,  and  stray  businessmen 
hinted  of  native  nationalism,  economic 
liberalism,  evolution  towMd  freedom  and 
other  hopeful  developments. 

President  Johnson  pointed  his  first  "bridge 
of  friendship"  eastward  in  the  summer  of 
1964,  when  thousands  of  American  com- 
modities were  dellcensed  for  export  to  Ru- 
mania, which  also  was  promised  delivery 
of  whole  Industrial  plants  with  Export-Im- 
port Bank  financing.  Last  October  the  Presi- 
dent held  out  the  prospect  of  a  whole  network 
of  bridges  to  the  Red  countries,  Including 
the  Soviet  Union:  "Our  task  is  to  achieve  a 
reconciliation  with  the  East — a  shift  from 
coexistence  to  peaceful  engagement.  We  reek 
healthy  economic  and  cultural  relations  with 


the  Communist  states."  Spwclflcally,  he  an- 
nounced: 1)  clearance  for  the  Export- Import 
Bamk  to  guarantee  commercial  credits  for 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Poland  and  Bul- 
garia; 2)  the  Bank's  readiness  to  finance  ex- 
port of  American  equipment  to  a  large  Soviet 
auto  plant  which  Italian  Plat  will  build;  3) 
Imminent  decontrol  of  certain  ccanmodltles 
for  sale  to  East  Europe. 

Six  days  later  some  400  Items  previously 
barred  from  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  without 
special  license — including  metal  manufac- 
txures,  machinery  and  chemical  products — 
were  expunged  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Commodity  Control  List.  Since  then 
Congress  has  confirmed  Mr.  Johnson's  au- 
thority to  produce  Export-Import  Bank  guar- 
antees of  credit  for  "any  Communist  coun- 
try .  .  .  when  the  President  determines  such 
guarantees  In  the  national  Interest."  The 
UjB.  has  raised  to  embassy  rank  Its  legations 
In  Btilgaria  and  Hungary  (the  latter  Is  still 
the  refuge  of  Roman  Catholic  Primate,  Joeef 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  hiding  there  from  the 
Russians  since  the  Red  Army  shelled  the  1956 
Budapest  uprising  into  rubble.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Eugene  M.  Rostow  has  urged  a 
joint  effort  by  the  free  world's  Industrial 
powers  and  the  UJ8.  for  "peaceful  economic 
engagement"  with  East  Europe.  Awaiting 
the  90th  Congress  are  two  Administration 
"bridge"  bills,  one  a  Convention  allowing  the 
Soviets  to  establish  a  series  of  consulates 
here,  the  other  an  East-West  Trade  Relations 
Act  extending  most  favored  nation  treatment 
to  those  European  Communist  states  not  yet 
so  favored  (Yugoslavia  and  Poland  already 
are). 

Disquiet  has  been  expressed  by  an  occa- 
sional Senator  or  Representative,  an  editorial 
or  column,  and  a  few  economists  and  busi- 
nessmen. By  and  large,  however,  industry 
has  shared  the  enthusiasm  for  Increasing 
East-West  trade.  When  the  U.S.  government 
set  up  recent  business  missions  to  Rumania, 
Poland.  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  the  Com- 
merce Department  crowed  that  "we  had  no 
lack  of  candidates  anxious  to  participate."  A 
high-speed  October  tour  of  East  Europe 
sponsored  by  "Time"  had  a  roster  reading  like 
a  Who's  Mostly  Who  In  U.S.  Business  and 
Finance. 

Formidable  academic  support  for  "peaceful 
engagement"  has  come  from  Zbignlew  Brze- 
zlnskl,  a  ranking  specialist  on  East  Europe 
and  inventor  of  the  term.  Brzezlnskl,  now  on 
loan  from  Coliimbla  University  to  the  State 
Department's  Policy  Planning  Council,  Is 
credited  with  having  furnished  the  main  in- 
tellectual inspiration  for  the  idea  of  prodding 
satellite  and  Soviet  "evolution"  through  vride 
economic  and  other  stimuli.  Roost  concepts 
in  his  "AlternaUve  to  Partition"  (Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  1965)  were  borrowed  by 
the  Johnson  and  Rostow  speeches  cited 
above. 

Despite  the  near-unanlmlty,  however, 
American  parents,  taxpayers  and  entrepre- 
netirs  have  cogent  reasons  for  withholding 
their  hurrahs.  One  Is  that  Moscow  began 
pushing  bridges  long  before  Washington. 
Premier  Nikolai  Bulganln  said  in  1955: 
"Everything  now  being  created  by  world  sci- 
ence and  technology  must  be  studied,  tech- 
nical Information  Improved,  relations  with 
research  established  and  scientists  of  foreign 
countries  expanded."  Party  boss  Niklta 
Khrushchev  In  1956 ;  "The  task  Is  to  pursue  a 
vlgoroxis  policy  of  Improving  relations  with 
the  U.S.,  developing  trade  and  expanding 
contacts."  Premier  Aleksel  Kosygln  In  Sep- 
tember 1965:  "We  must  make  wider  use  of 
foreign  technology."  No  bones  were  made 
about  the  purpose,  in  Bulganln's  words:  "The 
struggle  for  technical  progress  Is  the  struggle 
for  the  building  of  a  Communist  society." 

A  second  good  reason  not  to  be  over-awed 
by  a  proposition  just  because  most  policy- 
makers and  experts  agree  on  it  Is  that  recent 
history  bulges  with  consensus  that  went 
wrong.  To  cite  a  few  exploded  axioms:  we 
can  trust  Joseph  Stalin's  wartime  pledges  on 


free  elections  In  East  Europe;  let's  let  the  Red 
Army  get  to  Berlin  first;  the  Chinese  Reds  are 
agrarian  reformers;  Fidel  Castro  Is  a  patriotic 
anti-CommunlBt;  Arab  \inlty  and  Egypt's 
Nasser  are  Irresistible  forces  which  the  U.S. 
should  appease  and  support. 

One  way  to  test  the  bridges  proposition 
would  be  to  examine  some  of  the  econcanic 
"facts"  on  which  its  widespread  acceptance 
rests:  1)  satellite  defiance  (especially  Ru- 
mania's) has  thwarted  a  Soviet  drive  for 
bloc  Integration;  2)  satellite  economic  re- 
forms are  trending  toward  a  Western  struc- 
ture; 3)  another  mark  of  the  satellites'  grow- 
ing emancipation  is  their  Increased  trade 
with  the  West;  and  4)  satellites  have  actu- 
ally beg\in  exploiting  the  USSR,  reversing 
their  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Upon  examination,  these  assumptions  look 
more  like  fiction  than  fact.  The  evidence 
suggests  Instead  that  Moscow  Is  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  bloc  non-Integration;  that 
satellite  reforms  have  failed  to  shake  the 
basic  centralism  of  Communist  management, 
leaving  the  concept,  of  a  market-oriented 
economy  as  remote  as  ever;  that  the  Soviets 
have  upped  their  trade  with  the  satellites  as 
fast  as  the  West;  and  that  the  USSR  Is  get- 
ting more  economic  mileage,  not  less,  out  of 
East  Europe  since  the  dawn  of  so-called  Red 
nationalism. 

The  data  indicate  further  that  Increase  of 
normal  U.S.  trade  can't  help  the  bloc  much. 
East  Europe  exports  lltUe  that  we  need  or 
could  accept  In  payment.  The  nub  of  the 
Issue  Is  U.S.  credits,  not  U.S.  trade.  And 
U.S.  credits  given  freely,  without  a  Commu- 
nist quid  pro  quo,  will  defeat  our  purpose. 

The  Reds'  war-emphasis  allocation  of  In- 
vestment, and  their  adoration  of  an  Inflex- 
ible god  called  The  Plan,  have  hobbled  their 
economic  development  with  producer  muddle 
and  consumer  crisis.  Their  only  way  out  Is 
via  genuine  reform.  They  miist  face  up  to 
decentralization,  higher  rewards  for  labor, 
greater  Initiatives  for  management,  real 
adaptation  of  Western  market  techniques 
(not  merely  of  U.S.  technology)  and  a  shift 
from  armaments  to  better-quality  exports. 
But  this  they  will  not  do  unless  cwnpelled, 
because  such  reforms  would  reduce  the 
Party's  totalitarian  power. 

Yet  only  this,  and  nothing  else,  can  build 
a  sturdy  bridge.  There  is  a  chance  if  we  use 
the  bargaining  power  of  our  credits  which 
the  bloc  BO  desperately  needs.  There  Is  a 
second  chance  If  we  abstain,  and  the  bloc  Is 
forced  to  adjust  by  Its  own  Internal  stresses 
and  (In  satellite  territory  at  least)  by  the 
necessities  of  population  discontent.  There 
Is  no  chance  whatever.  If  we  subsidize  the 
regimes  as  -they  stand. 

LOOK    AT   the   EVmSNCK 

To  justify  these  conclusions  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  look  hard  at  the  evidence  behind 
them.  Consider,  first,  the  thecwry  that 
plucky  Rumania  prevented  the  Soviets  from 
Integrating  the  bloc's  economies.  A  typical 
statement  of  the  thewy — with  an  air  of  abso- 
lute verity— U  J.  W.  Pulbright's  passing  ref- 
erence In  a  Senate  speech  that  the  Ruma- 
nians had  "defied  the  Russians  In  refusing  to 
subordinate  their  economy  to  a  Soviet-spon- 
sored program  for  joint  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  bloc  .  .  .  (and  In)  un- 
dertaking to  strengthen  (Rumania's)  eco- 
nomic Independence  by  bro«idenlng  their  In- 
dustrial base." 

The  brtdge-bulldlng  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Cooimlttee  was  saying  that 
the  Soviets  had  tried  to  impose  a  so-called 
"socialist  division  ol  labor"  on  Comecon — 
the  Coimcll  for  Mutual  Econwnlc  Assistance, 
East  Europe's  answer  to  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Each  Comecon  member  was  to  specialize  In 
what  was  best  for  the  bloc  rather  than  for  it- 
self; all  the  satellites  obeyed— except  Ru- 
mania, a  "defiance"  which  wrecked  the  Soviet 
design. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  Comecon  Integra- 
tion was  wrecked  by  the  region's  built-in 
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economic  confusions,  wbicb  made  a  "socialist 
dlTlslon  of  labor"  simply  impossible.  More- 
over, Rumania  was  only  one  of  several  mem- 
bers  whlcb  Insisted  on  "broadening  their  In- 
dustrial base"  Instead  of  serving  as  sources  of 
raw  materials.  Foremost  and  decisive  among 
such  recalcitrant  members  was  the  USSR. 

West  Europe  could  achieve  an  operating 
Common  Market  because  the  area  poesessM 
systems  of  adjustable  Internal  tarlSs,  con- 
vertible currencies,  an  Infra-structure  of  In- 
dependent economic  units  competing  under 
fairly  equal  terms  and  a  reasonably  free  play 
of  market  forces.  East  Europe  could  not  In- 
tegrate because  It  traded  Inside  Itself  by  bar- 
ter Instead  of  money;  had  no  Independent 
econcmilc  units,  no  solid  currencies  and  no 
Internal  tariffs  to  adjust;  and  was  entirely 
Innocent  of  competition. 

Integration  might  still  have  been  possible 
If  Comecon  could  figure  out  objectively  which 
member  might  produce  what  item  at  what 
cost  for  equal  quality,  and  make  assignment 
of  tasks  accordingly.  But  this  was  unattain- 
able In  the  area's  accounting  nightmare  of 
artificial  money  rates  and  non-economic 
State-manipulated  "costs"  beyond  the  reach 
of  rational  audit. 

ANGBT    DEBATE 

Soviet  economic  Journals  have  been  angrily 
debating  for  three  years  Just  how  production 
cost  should  be  defined.  Rumanian  money  Is 
a  normal  example  of  the  bloc's  currency 
chaos:  the  lei's  official  rate  for  foreign  trade 
Is  six  to  the  dollar;  for  Individual  remittances 
abroad  It  is  12;  for  foreign  tourists  18;  for 
Rumanian  tourists  30;  official  Rumanians 
abroad  have  to  pay  back  60  lei  for  every  un- 
accounted dollar;  the  lei's  real  purchasing 
power,  meanwhile.  Is  25  to  1. 

Out  of  the  Horse's  mouth  ( "Hospodarske 
Novlny,"  economic  review  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  Party's  Central  Commit- 
tee, July  22,  1966)  has  come  the  revelation 
that  Comecon's  only  worthwhile  "multilat- 
eral coordination"  has  been  a  mere  "exchange 
of  Information,"  and  this  only  to  "pinpoint 
the  main  problems"  in  any  planning  to  be 
done  "after  1970"!  The  review  goes  on  to 
lament  that  "Comecon  members  still  face 
one  another  as  closed  economic  units." 

Can  believers  In  bridges  glean  more  com- 
fort from  a  second  canon  In  their  credo,  the 
one  which  professes  that  Western  aid  has  In- 
spired, and  will  continue  to  inspire,  a  grad- 
ual fadlng-away  of  Conununlsm  through 
economic  reform  In  the  Western  Image? 

Washington  considers  Rumania  the  like- 
liest candidate  for  such  liberalization.  So  It 
Is  curious  that  Rumania  stands  last  In  line 
among  the  satellites  on  even  minimal  change. 
A  full  year  after  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
Rumanian  bridge.  Communist  chief  Nlcolal 
Ceausescu  (in  July  1965)  Informed  his  Party 
Congress  that  no  reform  would  occur;  he 
stipulated  that  decentralization  of  State  con- 
trols— the  key  to  meaningful  change — "Is  not 
Rumania's  way  of  doing  things." 

CT7RIOU3ER   AND   CXTKIOTJSZR 

It  Is  curious  that  the  "rebellious"  Idea  of 
modifying  the  totalitarian  economic  struc- 
ture also  was  Invented  by  Soviet  Russians. 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  was  the  first,  gingerly,  to 
attempt  decentralization.  In  1957.  In  the 
early  'Sixties,  Kharkov  University  Professor 
T.  Llberman  began  his  daring  advocacy  of 
market-economy  concepts  like  profitability 
and  managerial  Initiative.  Llberman  is  the 
basic  text  for  the  debate  flourishing  ever 
since  In  Soviet  and  satellite  (except  Ru- 
manian) economic  circles. 

Khrushchev  tried  for  geographical  decon- 
trol by  replacing  10  central  and  15  republic 
Industrial  ministries  with  104  regional  eco- 
nomic co\incil8  (Sovnarkhozy).  His  an- 
nounced piirpose  was  to  spur  local  economic 
flexibility,  but  the  real  aim  was  to  strengthen 
Khrushchev's  provincial  Party  henchmen 
against  his  opponents  In  the  Moscow  bu- 
reaucracy.    Weakened  In  the  Cuban-mlsslle 


confrontation,  Khrushchev  was  compelled  by 
his  critics  In  1963  to  accept  a  Supreme  Sov- 
narkhozy, which  brought  the  reins  back  to 
Moscow.  After  his  downfall,  the  regional 
councils  were  suppressed. 

Some  modification  of  the  Comnmnd  Econ- 
omy (though  far  short  of  effective)  was  al- 
lowed In  1965.  Managers  got  the  right  to 
discharge  unproductive  workers,  but  no  say 
In  distribution  of  plant  production.  A  bigger 
chiink  of  "profits"  was  left  to  the  Individual 
enterprise,  but  no  curb  was  placed  on  the 
arbitrary  pricing  system  which  operates  Inde- 
pendently of  supply,  demand  or  true  cost 
and  makes  profit  meaningless.  The  slow- 
grinding  three-tier  administrative  struc- 
ture— State  Planning  Commission  (Gosplan) 
over  Industrial  Ministries  over  Individual 
Enterprise — remained.  As  noted  In  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency's  bimonthly  "Problems 
of  Communism,"  the  "reform  measures  do 
not  even  begin  to  eliminate  the  fundamental 
deficiencies  of  Soviet  economic  manage- 
ment." 

Similar  defects  are  rampant  among  the 
satellites.  Despite  much  talk  and  some 
patchwork,  nowhere  (except  Yugoslavia)  has 
any  dent  been  made  on  the  two  major  ob- 
structions: know-nothing  control  of  eco- 
nomic decision  by  the  Red  political  appa- 
ratus, and  management  according  to  Marxist 
prejudice,  rather  than  according  to  the 
marketplace. 

CLUTTINO   THE    WAREHOtTSES 

Thus  It  was  possible,  at  the  Zabrze-Zakr- 
ssow  Metal  Works  (as  reported  by  the  Polish 
press),  for  an  unusually  alert  plant  director 
to  notice  that  demand  for  large  refrigerators 
was  dropping  and  a  shortage  in  avaull  ones 
rising;  for  him  and  bis  workers'  council  to 
reconunend  that  next  year's  plan  should  in- 
crease output  of  smaller  models  70%  at  the 
expense  of  big  models;  for  the  far-away  cen- 
tral planners  to  reject  this  and  order  more 
big  models  than  the  preceding  year,  on 
grounds  that  small  units  would  require  extra 
labor  and  some  overtime  pay,  thereby  upset- 
ting the  Indices  for  Jobs  and  wages  already 
concocted  by  the  Ministry.  So  the  big  units 
were  Inexorably  manufactured — to  Join  some 
60,000  unsold  units  already  glutting  the  local 
warehouses. 

This  characteristic  satellite  example  in 
Poland  dates  not  from  1950  but  from  1965-66. 
It  suggests  that,  after  years  of  ballyhoo  and 
change,  things  remain  very  much  the  same. 
On  decentralization,  the  much-advertised  re- 
forms have  tended  to  restrict  the  top  echelon 
of  the  Command  Economy  to  long-range 
strategy,  leaving  tactical  decisions  to  a  lower 
level:  "Trusts"  In  Czechoslovakia,  "Indus- 
trial Associations"  in  Poland,  "Associations 
of  People's  Enterprises"  In  East  Germany, 
and  so  forth. 

The  exiled  Polish  economist  Michael  Oam- 
amlkow,  a  brlllant  student  of  satellite  eco- 
nomics, has  analyzed  the  abberatlons  of  these 
agencies  In  the  magazine  "East  Europe"  (July 
1966).  They  are  a  cross  between  cartel, 
combine  and  holding  company,  controlling 
the  finances  and  administration  of  com- 
ponent enterprises,  their  targets  and  pro- 
duction. Being  smaller  than  the  old  bureau- 
cratic tinlts,  their  deluge  of  directives  Is  less 
torrential,  but  they  merely  Interpose  still 
another  Institution  Into  the  superstructure. 
Appolntable  and  flreable  by  the  Minister,  the 
Trust  Director  reports  to  him,  preserving  the 
old  political  "transmission  belt."  Top  Trust 
positions  are  mainly  filled  by  people  from  the 
old  apparatus.  As  one  satellite  Journalist 
has  put  It,  "Only  the  name  of  the  Institu- 
tions on  the  door  has  changed.  The  per- 
sons Inside,  their  habits  and  attitudes,  re- 
main the  same." 

CLING  TO  THKIR  POWEB 

Some  variations  of  a  limited  free-price  sys- 
tem are  being  Introduced  requiring  enter- 
prises to  pay  some  attention  to  what  the 
market,  i.e.  the  consumer,  wants.    But  there 


Is  small  sign  that  the  central  planners  are 
ready  to  make  these  valid  by  yielding  or  re- 
ducing their  arbitrary  rule  over  production 
costs  and  profit.  They  cling  to  their  power 
to  fix  prices  of  raw  materials,  semi-finished 
products,  fuel  and  power,  the  size  of  total 
payroll  and  Individual  wages,  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  finished  goods. 

For  authentic  profitability,  price  increases 
would  be  Inescapable  In  the  Communist  sys- 
tems. Production  costs  would  have  to  rise 
If  only  because  Interest  would  have  to  be  paid 
on  capital  for  the  first  time  and  subsidies 
reduced  or  ended.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of 
the  published  East  European  economic  blue- 
prints contemplates  any  real  compensation 
In  higher  personal  earnings.  Underpaid 
labor  and  exploited  peasants  (subject  to  ar- 
bitrary low  prices  for  their  produce)  would 
remain  the  chief  sufferers.  So  long  as  the 
State  dominates  all  the  other  production 
costs,  managers  trying  for  a  better  profit  per- 
formance woxUd  have  little  room  to  ma- 
neuver except  by  discharging  superfluous 
workers.  (Experimenting  cautiously  with 
higher  wages  and  reduced  work-force  In  a 
few  plants,  the  Soviets  were  amazed  to  dis- 
cover that  labor  productivity  soared  by  31% 
when  7%  of  the  workers  were  dismissed.) 

WKT    AXI    THET    UNLIKELY? 

Why  are  such  reforms  unlikely?  Mobility 
of  labor,  for  one  thing,  raises  the  specter  of 
political  contamination.  Consumer-goods 
production,  for  another,  takes  capital  away 
from  rockets,  moon  probes,  heavy  Industry, 
guns.  Surrender  of  production  and  Invest- 
ment controls  deprives  the  Party  faithful  of 
Jobs  and  strips  the  Party  of  Influence.  So 
would  the  necessary  closing  of  profitless  en- 
terprises, many  of  them  huge  status  symbols 
built  during  the  Stalin  era  and  maintained 
only  by  State  coverage  of  their  deficits.  Na- 
tion-wide services  like  housing — now  pro- 
vided at  nominal  rents — would  have  to  be 
charged  at  cost  plus.  All  this  would  bring 
social — and  potentially  political — disturb- 
ance. 

Confronted  by  such  menace,  the  Red  re- 
gimes are  marking  time  with  half-meas- 
ures— and  peering  westward  for  rescue  with- 
out risk  or  obligation.  Even  where,  as  in 
Czechoslovakia,  1,300  inefficient  enterprises 
were  shut  down  In  1964-66  and  the  abolition 
of  another  1,400  is  projected  for  1966-70,  the 
net  result  Is  considered  virtually  nil  by  local 
observers  ("Procrastination  as  a  Planning 
Principle,"  In  "Prague  Reporter,"  July  16 
1966).  "It  win  be  Impossible,"  says  the  Po- 
lish weekly  "Polytyka"  (Aug\wt  8,  1966)  "to 
lead  our  economy  Into  clear  water  without 
correcting  the  price  and  wage  structure  or, 
to  put  It  buntly.  without  Introducing  such 
a  structure,  because  there  has  been  no  such 
thing  In  our  economy.  .  .  ." 

Another  pillar  beneath  the  bridges  policy  is 
that  the  rise  of  satellite  trade  with  the  West 
reflects  East  Europe's  gradual  emancipation 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Ergo,  Washington 
argues,  still  larger  trade  means  still  larger 
emancipation. 

GOT   THERE   FIKST 

Once  more  It  must  be  reported  that  the 
Russians  got  there  first  with  the  Idea.  In 
June  1958  the  Soviet  government  formally 
proposed  Increased  trade  to  the  U.S.,  offering 
substantial  orders  for  American  equipment 
(If  we  would  arrange  the  credits)  to  advance 
a  multlbllllon-doUar  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
chemical  Industry.  The  following  January. 
Anastas  Mlkoyan,  as  Soviet  Deputy  Premier, 
Journeyed  to  Washington  specially  to  request 
removal  of  trade  restrictions  and  grant  of 
large  long-term  credits.  He  got  a  short  an- 
swer then,  but  his  arguments  and  his  shop- 
ping bag  have  been  dusted  off  by  present  U.S. 
advocates  of  business  deals  with  Commu- 
nism. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  satellite  trade 
with  the  free  world  has  been  developing  at 
no  faster  rate  than  Soviet  trade  with  the 
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free  world — or  satellite  trade  vnth  the  Sovi- 
ets. Rumania's  non-Communist  trade  went 
up  from  27%  of  its  entire  foreign  trade  in 
1B60  to  35%  In  1965,  a  rise  of  eight  percent- 
age jKJlnts.  In  approximately  the  same  pe- 
riod the  USSR's  trade  with  non-Communists 
went  up  seven  points,  from  29%  In  1960  to 
36  7o  In  1964.  Prom  whom  was  the  USSR 
emancipating  Itself? 

During  the  same  time,  Poland,  whose 
emancipation  we  have  long  been  overtly 
fostering  by  trade  concessions  and  economic 
aid,  actually  cut  down  Its  business  with  the 
West  from  43%  to  39%.  Meanwhile,  satel- 
lite trade  with  the  USSR,  which  East  Europe 
was  supposed  to  be  rejecting  In  Its  turn 
westward,  roee  from  37%  In  1960  to  40%  In 
1964,  the  latest  year  available  for  full  compar- 
ative data.  Rimianla  stood  third-highest 
among  the  six  satellites  in  her  level  of  ex- 
changes with  the  USSR.  This  hardly  sus- 
tains the  thesis  that  Rumania  Is  spearhead- 
ing a  Western  orientation. 

In  some  cases  the  West's  Increase  in  a 
gatelUte's  trade  does  amount  to  more  than 
the  West's  increase  in  trade  with  the  USSR. 
Invariably  the  difference  represents  the  value 
of  Western  credits.  In  other  words,  the 
West  i>ays  for  such  Increases.  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  have  been  easier  on 
credits  to  the  satellites  than  they  have  to  the 
Soviets.  The  titillating  thing  Is  that  Mos- 
cow has  not  resented  such  discrimination. 
Recently  released  figures  on  1965  Rumanian 
trade  with  Western  Europe  may   tell  why. 

Thanks  to  credits,  Rumania's  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  six  Conunon  Mar- 
ket and  the  Outer  Seven  countries  reached 
490  million  lei  (t83  million  at  the  foreign- 
trade  exchange  rate).  By  eloquent  coinci- 
dence, this  was  almost  the  Identical  figure 
(495  million  lei)  for  Rumania's  favorable 
balance  with  the  Red  bloc.  It  represented 
a  credit  from  Rumania  to  her  Comecon  part- 
ners In  their  barter  economy.  Thus,  Indi- 
rectly but  effectively.  Western  credits  had 
been  transferred  by  Rumania  to  the  other 
Communist  states,  with  the  USSR  getting 
the  usual  lion's  share.  Moreover,  because 
the  Soviets  were  continuing  their  notorious 
practice  of  charging  more  than  world  prices 
for  Russian  exports  to  Rumania  and  of  pay- 
ing less  for  Imports  from  Rumania,  Western 
credits  were  also  fattening  Rumania  for  fur- 
ther exploiWtlon  by  the  USSR. 

Despite  such  pillage,  the  notion  lately  has 
grown  current  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  Is 
being  exploited  by  East  Europe,  rather  than 
the  other  way  around.  The  satellites,  it 
appears,  get  world-market  prices  from  Rus- 
sia for  their  Inferior  machinery,  while  pay- 
ing "below  cost"  prices  for  Soviet  food  and 
raw  materials.  This  view,  very  satisfying  to 
members  of  the  satellite-emancipation  cult, 
derives  Its  inspiration  from  Russian  eco- 
nomic Journals. 

OVXRCHABGES   BATKLLlm 

Actually,  as  distilled  by  exiled  Estonian 
economist  Aleksander  Kutt  from  the  official 
Soviet  annual  survey  of  USSR  foreign  trade, 
Russia  collected  an  extra  $12.7  billion  from 
the  satellites  In  a  single  decade  by  over- 
charging and  under-paying  between  1966 
and  1964.  Instead  of  diminishing,  this  loss 
to  East  Europe  has  been  on  a  mounting 
scale,  from  »503  million  in  1956  to  $2,251 
mlUlon  In  1964,  the  latest  year  officially  re- 
corded In  full. 

For  1965,  Soviet  figures  specifically  avail- 
able on  crude  oil  exports  show  the  satellites 
still  being  charged  more  than  the  USSR's 
West  European  customers:  Ceechoslovakla 
had  to  pay  18.06  rubles  ($20.07)  per  metric 
ton;  Poland  17.11  rubles.  Bast  Germany 
16.32 — while  Austria  got  the  same  ton  for 
10.98  rubles  and  Italy  for  7.98  rubles.  The 
1966  price  to  the  Czechs  was  137%  higher 
than  to  the  Italians. 

The  myth  that  the  satellites  suddenly 
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have  begun  exploiting  the  USSR  Is  more 
than  a  Soviet  effort  to  cover  up  chromic  ex- 
tortion. It  provides  a  smokescreen  of  In- 
dignation for  a  new  Russian  drive  to  exact 
still  higher  prices  from  the  captive  nations 
for  Soviet  raw  materials.  These  prices  are 
to  be  based  on  production  cost  plus.  Though 
above  world  level,  the  exorbitant  charges 
previously  levied  on  the  satellites  still  do  not 
make  Soviet  exports  profitable.  But  this  Is 
due  to  the  Inefficient  and  uneconomic  Soviet 
procediires  which  swell  production  costs. 

rOBCED   LOANS 

In  June  1966  the  authoritative  "Voprosl 
£konc»nikl'  summoned  the  industrialized 
satellites  to  Invest  In  Soviet  extractive  In- 
dxistries  If  they  wanted  to  continue  getting 
raw  materials.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
and  East  Germany  promptly  agreed  to  give 
the  USSR  such  loans.  Soviet  domination  of 
East  Europe's  economy  will  only  be  strength- 
ened If  Western  financing  speeds  industrial- 
ization In  underdeveloped  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria.  The  more  these  require  Soviet 
raw  materials,  the  greater  the  Soviet  bar- 
gaining power  over  them  will  be. 

Thus  four  major  economic  props  beneath 
the  emancipation  bridges  have  the  solidity 
of  Jello.  There  is  also  reason  to  suspect  that 
even  the  traffic  over  the  proposed  bridges  Is 
radically  not  as  described  by  White  House, 
State,  Commerce  and  other  promotional  V£. 
agencies. 

The  Administration  has  specifically  ruled 
out  anything  strategically  useful:  "In  no 
case,"  according  to  the  State  Department, 
"does  our  policy  permit  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries  In  war  materials  and  other 
strategic  items."  True,  no  U.S.  bombs,  mis- 
siles, tanks  or  other  military  goods  have  been 
sold  direct  to  the  Reds.  But  what  about  the 
so-called  "gray  area"  Items? 

These  are  commodities  or  know-how  which 
can  be  bellicose  or  pacific  In  application,  de- 
pending on  the  good  faith  of  the  recipient. 
The  Administration  must  consider  R«d  good 
faith  to  be  impeccable.  Gray  Items  get  li- 
censed for  export  when  a  "determination"  Is 
made  they  will  be  used  for  "peaceful  pur- 
poses." Government  spokesmen — among 
them.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  Convention 
on  November  2  publicly  congratulate  them- 
selves that  more  and  more  such  goods  are  be- 
ing approved  whenever  "demonstrated  to  us 
that  the  order  Is  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
the  civilian  economy."  This  has  been  going 
on  "for  some  years"  with  Poland,  Trow- 
bridge rejoiced,  "since  1964"  with  Rimianla; 
and  "more  recently  with  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR."  He  added 
that  the  U.S.  was  also  now  okaying  "some 
types  of  commodities  and  technology  which 
we  were  not  approving  to  any  of  them  a  few 
years  ago." 

Among  gray  shipments,  listed  by  Congress- 
man Olenard  P.  Lipscomb  (R.,  Calif.)  In  a 
speech  to  the  House  on  October  17,  are: 
know-how  to  build  a  Soviet  plant  for  glyc- 
erol, used  In  explosives;  metal-cutting  ma- 
chinery to  Bulgaria  for  ball  bearings;  piston- 
making  equipment  for  Rumania;  an  alumi- 
num-tubing mill  for  Czechoslovakia;  steel 
mills  and  rotary  combustion  engines  for  E^t 
Germany;  a  chemical  factory  for  Poland; 
radiation  Instruments  and  airplane  naviga- 
tional equipment  for  Hungary. 

RANDOM    SAMPLING 

This  Is  a  random  sampling  from  hundreds 
of  war-useful  Items  licensed:  a  list  Just  for 
part  of  1966  covers  two  full  columns  of  small 
type  In  the  Congressional  Record.  All  are 
undeniably  employable  In  peace,  but  easily 
convertible  to  war.  One  must  conclude  that 
Washington  believes  either  that  a  Commu- 
nist promise  Is  as  good  as  gold  or  that  the 
risk  of  our  troops  somewhere  getting  hurt  by 
a  gray  Item  turned  black  is  Justified  by  the 


boost  which  that  item  might  have  given  a 
Commvuilst  economy. 

Communist  pledges  never  to  detour  stra- 
tegic goods  from  "civilian"  purposes  would 
be  dubious  enough  If  the  Red  bloc  were 
currently  on  its  best  behavior.  But  right 
now  all  Its  members  are  flagrantly  helping 
the  Vletcong  war  effort.  Just  In  the  past  12 
months,  Soviet  ships  have  unloaded  at  least 
50  cargoes  at  the  North  Vietnam  port  of 
Haiphong.  Moscow  Radio  boasts  (In  Its 
domestic  service)  about  Haiphong  wharves 
cranuned  with  crates  of  eqiilpment  "from 
Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  factories."  After  a 
personal  lnsi>ectlon  trip  to  Vietnam,  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (who  never- 
theless still  advocates  bridges)  officially  re- 
ported the  Vletcong  was  getting  "full  and 
firm  support"  especially  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Poland  and  Rumania — the  two  satellites 
still  regarded  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  as  notably 
trustworthy.  East  German,  Bulgarian  and 
other  satellite  chiefs  regularly  reaffirm  their 
direct  aid  to  "the  Vietnamese  people's  heroic 
defense  against  American  Imperialist  aggres- 
sion." 

deadly    WAIXOP 

An  Item  need  not  even  be  "gray"  in  the 
strategic  sense  to  pack  a  deadly  wallop.  The 
Vletcong  transport  for  Its  guerrillas,  weap- 
ons and  suppUea  Is  donated  largely  by  the 
Red  bloc.  Rumanian  and  Czechoslovak 
trade  agreements  vrith  North  Vietnam  in- 
clude vehicles;  said  Prague  Radio  (again 
only  for  Internal  broadcast) :  "We  shall  de- 
liver .  .  .  machines  and  equipment,  means 
of  traz^portatlon." 

Tet,  with  Congressional  approval,  U.S.  tax- 
payer money  Is  being  funneled  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  American 
equipment  comprising  75%  of  the  installa- 
tions In  the  Soviets'  Flat-planned,  $887  mil- 
lion auto  plant,  expected  to  produce  600,000 
cars  annually.  As  these  roll  off  the  line,  It 
will  be  child's  play  to  metamorphose  them 
out  of  their  "civilian"  Innocence. 

Petroleum  is  another  peace-loving  com- 
modity with  a  mortal  kickback.  Soviet  oil 
dumping  on  non-Communist  markets,  to 
acquire  foreign  exchange  for  the  USSR's 
Industrial  build-up,  has  been  noted.  Tbls 
drive,  also  aimed  at  making  under-developed 
African  and  Asian  countries  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  by  dlsplstclng  Western  oil  sup- 
pliers, became  so  clearly  perilous  that  the 
State  Department  two  years  ago  Issued  an 
alert  about  It.  A  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil report  (sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Interior 
Department)  said  that  Soviet- bloc  oil  ex- 
ports "further  Commvinlst  political  objec- 
tives, (with)  penetration  esp>eclally  marked 
In  Western  Europe";  the  Council  warned 
that  "Western  equipment  and  technology 
would  enhance  the  Soviet's  ability  to  pro- 
duce, refine  and  exp>ort  oU."  Yet  one  of  the 
first  moves  in  the  Administration  gambit  for 
Rumania's  "Independence"  was  a  1964  li- 
cense to  help  set  up  an  oil  refinery  Installa- 
tion there  with  capacity  of  one  million  tons 
annually.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
steady  stream  of  approvskls  for  petroleum 
drilling  and  oil  and  gas  production 
equipment. 

The  real  Red  dilemma  Is  how  to  pay  fc^ 
U.S.  skills  and  equipment.  1>ey  can  pay 
only  by  borrowing.  Not  short-term  credits, 
which  lower  the  boom  quickly,  but  long- 
term.  Ultimately  the  logic  of  the  bridge 
policy  must  compel  such  credits  In  bulk. 
Critics  of  the  Administration  see  this  as  the 
most  pernicious  aspect  of  the  program. 

The  Conununlsts  already  have  acciunulated 
a  cozy  $2  billion  conunerclal  debt,  largely 
In  West  Europe.  Industrial  sales  approved 
or  executed  for  Rumania  are  backed  by  five- 
year  credit  guarantees  to  XJJS.  business  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  President  now 
has  Congressional  authority,  at  his  discre- 
tion In  "the  national  interest"  to  command 
the  Bank's  support  tor  more  of  the  same  with 
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the  entire  bloc.  His  Special  Ckunmlttee  on 
East- West  trade  deliberately  advised  bim  that 
"trade  with  Communist  countries  should  not 
be  subsidized."  But  this  la  what  we  are 
ready  to  do. 

FORM    or    S'UBSIDT 

A  long-term  credit  to  a  Communist  coxm- 
try  Is  a  form  of  subsidy,  especially  in  the 
political  sense.  Five  years  Is  not  "normal" 
short  or  medlxmi  term.  Ninety  da.j»  Is  nor- 
mal when  Western  countries  trade  with  each 
other,  or  six  months,  or  possibly  a  year.  The 
five-year  term  was  orlglnaUy  a  limit;  the 
1934  Berne  Agreement  pledged  export  credit 
institutions  not  to  guarantee  commercial 
credits  for  a  longer  period.  But  the  U.S. 
has  come  to  accept  five  years  not  as  a  limit 
but  as  normal. 

So  far,  the  U.S.  has  admittedly  been  urg- 
ing other  suppliers  to  restrict  their  bloc 
credits  to  five  years,  correctly  contending 
that  anything  more  Is  not  trade  but  aid.  But, 
In  the  context  of  the  Administration's  over- 
all thinking,  this  clearsightedness  la  sure  to 
dim.  Meanwhile  Japan  and  her  West  Euro- 
pean competitors.  In  their  race  for  Conunu- 
nlst  orders,  have  escalated  to  seven,  12  and 
16  years.  The  Justification  given  is  that  a 
credit's  duration  should  match  normal  amor- 
tization for  complete  factories  and  other 
major  equipment  like  ocean-going  vessels. 

Ironically,  though  these  Interminable 
credits  are  called  good  business,  and  the 
Communists  good  risks  because  they  bAve 
not  defaulted  to  date,  in  no  case  will  the 
Western  businessman  stir  without  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  his  risk. 

THKZX    ALTKKMATIVXS 

Opponents  of  the  bridges  policy  see  three 
alternatives  on  long-term  U.S.  credits;  to 
grant  the  credits  unconditionally;  to  with- 
hold them  absolutely;  to  pay  them  out  grad- 
ually, each  one  in  exchange  for  a  specific 
concession  leading  gradually  toward  a  gen- 
uinely favorable  change  in  East-West  re- 
lationships. 

The  Administration  seems  Intent  on  the 
first  choice.  The  critics  find  merit  in  the 
second;  recommend  the  third;  eind  consider 
the  first  potentially  ruinoxis  to  the  economic 
and  political  interests  of  the  captive  peoples 
and  of  the  free  world. 

Credits  without  quid  pro  quo  would  en- 
able the  Red  systems  to  continue  operating 
as  they  are,  slowing  reform,  freezing  or 
scrapping  It.  This  appraisal  is  not  guess- 
work. Once  assured  of  substantial  VS. 
credits  In  1964,  Rimaanla  became  the  only 
satellite  where  even  discussion  of  possible 
reforms  was  taboo.  As  soon  as  large-scale 
American  aid  for  Poland  was  nailed  down  in 
1968,  the  Communist  Party  there  rejected  a 
radical  reform  plan  drawn  by  the  Polish 
Economic  Council  the  previous  year.  As  long 
as  American  help  was  pouring  in,  Yugoslavia 
did  nothing  about  liberal  programs  formu- 
lated In  the  mld-'Flftles;  since  the  help  dried 
up  two  years  ago,  the  Yugoslavs  have  been 
racing  to  Introduce  economic  incentives. 
managerial  initiatives  and  other  "capitalist" 
concepts. 

Unconditional  long-term  credits  simply 
would  eliminate  or  relieve  the  bloc's  acute 
pressures.  Why  bother  to  remedy  the  for- 
eign-exchange pinch  by  narrowing  the  qual- 
ity gap  between  Eastern  and  Western  com- 
petitive products  Instead  of  concentrating  on 
space  exploration  and  armaments — If  the 
VS.  obligingly  waives  the  need  for  foreign 
exchange?  Why  decentralize  management 
and  reduce  the  Party's  control,  or  decollec- 
tivize  and  allow  the  peasants  to  till  their 
own  land  or  form  genuine  cooperatives — if 
the  VS.  supplies  Industrial  machinery  and 
technical  guidance,  chemicals  and  agrarian 
know-how  which  will  enable  the  totalitarian 
economy  to  get  by  without  drastic  overhaul? 
Why  scratch  for  efficiency,  lower  costs  and 
profitability  In  a  liberalized  economy  so  as  to 
earn  Investment  capital  for  rational  expan- 


sion— if  the  Americans  will  do  the  investing 
and  ship  the  expansion?  Why  raise  wages 
and  give  other  rewards  for  greater  effort  by 
labor — If  American  techniques  and  equip- 
ment will  increase  productivity  without  such 
costly  incentives? 

MAKING  A  BUCK 

Suppose  the  second  alternative  is  adopted 
and  Washington  suppresses  entirely  its  Im- 
pxilse  for  long-term  financing  of  bloc  econ- 
omies. The  exact  positive  of  the  negatives 
listed  above  will  not  accrue,  If  only  because 
other  countries  may  continue  their  present 
zeal  for  "making  a  back"  out  of  the  Red 
trade.  But  to  the  large  extent  that  their  re- 
sources cannot  fill  the  void  created  by  our 
abstention,  the  stresses  Inside  bloc  econo- 
mies win  have  their  chance  to  perform  con- 
structively. 

After  all,  the  wave  of  reform  clamor  by  Red 
economists  was  not  provoked  by  us  but  by 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  existing  system. 
The  first  satellite  to  pick  up  the  reformist 
theses  of  the  Llberman  school  in  the  USSR 
and  make  the  biggest  noise  about  them 
was  Czechoslovakia — which  had  been  the 
most  industrialized  prior  to  the  Communist 
grab  and  therefore  the  first  to  bog  down  un- 
der Communist  mismanagement. 

If  we  refrain  from  solving  its  dilemma,  the 
bloc  may  yet  be  constrained  for  economic 
survival  to  do  something  about  them.  The 
USSR  has  the  largest  problem,  because,  on  a 
much  smaller  economic  basis,  it  8upp>orta 
armament  and  space  programs  comparable  to 
the  American.  And  all  the  Oomecon  mem- 
bers must  Increase  their  agricultural  Invest- 
ments, keep  other  investments  at  a  level 
adequate  for  a  minimum  4%  growth  In  gross 
national  product,  and  somehow  lure  the 
cooperation  of  farm  and  factory  workers. 

TUl  now  the  leadership  has  been  resisting 
basic  changes  which  could  create  counter- 
forces  against  the  Party's  hegemony.  But 
necessity  may  yet  compel  the  acceptance  of 
political  risks:  Incentives  to  end  foot-drag- 
ging by  peasants  and  workers;  less  planning 
and  more  productivity;  more  butter  and  less 
moonshots;  the  accumulation  of  foreign  ex- 
change by  outselling  competitors  abroad 
rather  than  by  outdumplng  them,  and  so  on. 

There  remains  a  final,  supreme  considera- 
tion for  any  American  businessman  who  may 
still  hanker  after  elusive  profit  from  selling 
to  the  Communists.  He  must  decide  in  his 
own  private  conscience  whether  the  profit  Is 
worth  the  personal  risk  that  some  day,  soon 
or  late,  on  some  near  or  distant  battlefield, 
his  neighbor's  son  or  his  own  may  be  struck 
down  by  a  weapon  which  his  zeal  for  trade 
put  Into  an  enemy's  band. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Oct.  10, 

I960] 

KzKPs  Opkn  Mind,  Bitt — Business  Skkpticai. 

ON  Sovirr  Tbadx  Bm 

Businessmen,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
skeptical  about,  if  not  opposed  to,  trading 
with  East  Eiiropean  countries  under  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  nonetheless  will 
await  with  great  Interest  the  outcome  of  the 
President's  holding  out  of  the  olive  branch 
to  the  Soviet  Union  late  last  week.  The 
President  made  this  move  when  be  an- 
nounced last  Friday  in  an  address  here  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writ- 
ers a  nimiber  of  steps  by  the  U.S.  designed 
to  foster  trade  and  travel  with  the  East 
European  Bloc. 

Coming  at  a  tinae  when  the  UJ3.  and  So- 
viet Involvements  in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
are  escalating,  the  Initial  reaction  of  busi- 
ness executives  Interviewed  by  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  here  and  in  the  Midwest 
ranged  frocn  surprise  to  incredulity. 

WAIT  AND  BKM 

But.  after  weighing  the  ImpUcatlons  of 
the  President's  action  within  the  context  of 
his  announced  aim  of  demonstrating  that 
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this  country  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  in 
the  "building  of  a  foundation  of  mutual 
trusts."  some  businessmen  were  inclined  yes- 
terday to  wait  and  see  rather  than  crlticlas 
the  President  even  though  the  granting  of 
credit  to  Commimlat  cormtrles  as  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  goes  against  the  grain. 

Contributing  to  this  attitude  was  the  In. 
ference  that.  In  view  of  the  discussions  the 
President  had  with  the  United  Nations'  Sec- 
retary General  right  after  his  speech  and 
Is  scheduled  to  have  this  afternoon  In  Wash- 
ington with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Oromyko.  easing  of  trade-travel  curbs  is 
part  of  an  over-all  effort  to  try  to  get  Viet 
Nam  peace  talks  going  and  to  reduce  our 
military  posture  in  Oermany. 

Further,  the  point  was  made  that  the 
President  was  fully  cognizant  of  Congres- 
sional reluctance  to  authorizing  easing  of 
Communist  trade  curbs  and  also  of  public 
sensitivity  regarding  Viet  Nam  where  UJ3. 
casualties  are  mounting.  Hints,  his  action 
only  a  month  prior  to  the  national  elections 
was  presumed  to  be  equally  fully  premedl- 
Ut«d. 

WKLGOKS  INrriATIVS 

Considering  Mm  above  factors,  there  wu 
also  some  Inclination  yesterday  In  some  busi- 
ness quarters  to  welcome  the  President's 
Initiative  even  though  it  was  felt  that  hopes 
of  developing  a  substantial  volume  with  the 
East  European  Bloc  In  the  near  future  are 
pretty  futile.  There  was  a  caveat,  however, 
that  any  such  trade  easing  should  not  In- 
clude the  provision  of  technical  know-how 
that  might  be  regretted  later. 

Insofar  as  technology  goes,  puzzlement  was 
voiced  regarding  the  President's  reference  to 
sharing  it  with  Europe.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  Mr.  Johnson  might  b« 
considering  pushing  companies  to  share  car- 
tain  technology  which  they  would  be  re- 
luctant to  do. 

On  Friday,  a  Journal  of  Commerce  survey 
revealed  that  Midwest  businessmen  and 
bankers  were  strongly  skeptical  over  tbe 
likelihood  that  President  Johnson's  moves  to 
liberalize  East- West  trade  would  result  In  any 
immediate  rush  by  U.S.  Industry  to  step-up 
trade  relations  with  eastern  bloc  countries. 

The  survey  of  central  state  maniifacturers 
at  the  weekend  revealed  a  strong  undercur- 
rent of  incredulity  that  the  Admlnlstratlan 
would  seek  to  produce  closer  trade  ties  with 
the  eastern  bloc  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets 
are  providing  financial  and  material  assist- 
ance to  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Much  of  the  reservation  about  accelerated 
Bast-West  trade  also  stems  from  difficulties 
encountered  by  U.S.  manufacturers  in  pre- 
vious attempts  to  set  up  trade  relations  with 
the  East  under  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
Administrations.  Mldwestemers  point  out 
that  both  these  administrations  attempted 
more  liberalized  trade  with  the  East  only  to 
have  their  efforts  bogged  down  by  Congres- 
sional and  Defense  Department  objections. 

A  Ohlcago-baaed  machinery  manufacturer 
commented  that  efforts  to  export  clearly  non- 
strategic  machine  tools  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania  and  the  Soviet  Union  during  tbe 
past  several  years  have  constantly  met  with 
Defense  Department  objections  even  in  cases 
where  export  permits  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Commerce  Department. 

"It  establishes  a  very  bad  Image  for  the 
U.S.  to  accept  an  order  and  specify  a  de- 
livery date  only  to  have  to  later  ctmcel  it 
under  Defense  Department  veto."  he  said. 

A  Detroit  automobile  parts  manufacturer 
observed  that  Export-Import  Bank  authori- 
zation to  finance  U.S.  exports  for  the  Soviet- 
Italian  Fiat  auto  plant  is  apparently  the 
result  of  urging  by  Italian  manufacturers 
in  need  of  American  tooling  to  complete  the 
plant  on  schedule.  He  said  it  is  doubtful  tbe 
offer  of  Eximbank  financing  will  provide 
much  of  a  stimulus  to  accept  orders  for  the 


project  since  manufacturers  are  already 
tjvd-pressed  to  fill  domestic  orders. 

Another  Detroit  engine  manufacturer  ex- 
pressed doubts  that  the  moves  to  liberalize 
cade  will  produce  any  significant  near-term 
results  as  long  as  there  Is  no  clearly  set-out 
definition  of  the  term  "strategic." 

He  said  his  company  was  recently  com- 
pelled to  cancel  firm  orders  from  an  eastern 
bloc  auto  plant  for  truck  engine  parts  when 
the  Defense  Department  registered  Its  ob- 
jection. He  noted  that  these  orders  were 
to  be  the  first  In  a  contlniilng  series  of  ship- 
ments running  for  several  years. 

In  support  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals, Maynard  P.  Venema,  chairman,  Uni- 
versal on  Products,  told  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce that  Increased  trade  with  the  eastern 
zone  can  be  an  Important  wedge  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  better  social  and  political 
relations  with  these  countries. 

Mr.  Venema  stressed  he  is  completely  op- 
posed to  the  shipments  of  materials  that 
might  be  used  in  any  way  to  support  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  in  their 
war  efforts.  Along  these  lines,  he  said  there 
Is  a  clear  need  for  the  Administration  to 
agree  on  what  is  strategic. 

Mr.  Venema  observed  that  establishment 
of  trade  relations  has  been  in  large  part  re- 
qwnslble  for  whatever  support  U.S.  policies 
are  presently  receiving  in  eastern  zone  na- 
tions. It  seems  to  make  sense  that  Increased 
trade  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  U.S. 
position  In  these  areas,  he  said. 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Mar.  27,  1967] 

East-West  Trade — What  It  Mxans  to 

Bdbinkss 

The  Idea  Is  getting  around  that  new  ap- 
proaches to  Russia  will  bring  Americans  a 
bonanza  in  trade  with  Communists  In 
Europe. 

U.S.  businessmen  would  sell  large  amotints 
of  goods  behind  the  Iron  Ctirtain.  So  would 
Western  Europe,  Canada  and  Japan.  Com- 
munists would  gradually  become  capitalists. 
That's  the  theory. 

Tou  get  a  different  perspective,  however, 
from  European  businessmen  and  government 
experts  who  are  actually  doing  business  with 
the  Reds. 

Here's  what  these  authorities  say: 

Trade  between  Eastern  Europe  and  tbe 
West  will  Indeed  continue  to  grow — perhaps 
by  as  much  as  10  per  cent  a  year.  But  today 
Russia  and  its  European  satellites  buy  only 
4  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year  from 
the  entire  non-Communist  world,  Tbe  UJB. 
alone  buys  more  than  26  biUlonB*  worth. 

Individual  American  companies  may  make 
tome  sizable  sales  in  Eastern  Etu-ope.  VS. 
exports  there  might  hit  several  hundred 
millions  a  year,  compared  with  about  200 
millions  in  1966. 

But,  significantly,  potential  markets  in 
these  lands  will  remain  relatively  modest. 
Growth  la  strictly  limited. 

The  main  trouble  is  that  Rtuwla  and  its 
friends  have  very  little  to  sell  to  the  West. 
Eastern  Europe  has  little  chance  of  earning 
the  foreign  exchange  it  needs  to  pay  for 
Imports. 

Russian  exports,  for  example,  oonslat 
chiefly  of  raw  materials  such  as  metals  and 
agricultural  products,  items  for  which  the 
West  generally  has  little  need.  The  Soviets 
may  Increase  their  earnings  In  the  future  If 
plans  for  piping  oil  and  gas  to  Weatem 
Europe  work  out. 

British  experts  say  sale  of  R«d-made 
manufactured  goods  la  limited  by  their  pow 
quality,  outdated  marketing  and  Inadequate 
Mter-sales  service. 

Communists  are  said  to  be  trying  to  make 
ttelr  goods  more  competitive. 

"But  dont  expect  miracles,"  cautloni  a 
trade  expert  In  Geneva.  "So  far,  there  la 
Uttle  evidence  that  the  outlook  for  Eaotem 


European  exports  to  the  West  will  Improve 
quickly." 

Plans  for  big  offers  of  credit  by  the  West 
aren't  likely  to  make  much  difference  either, 
say  Europeans. 

The  Kremlin  hasn't  made  full  \ise  of 
credits  already  available.  Britain,  for  one 
country,  offered  the  UJ3.SJEI.  a  280-mllllon- 
dollar  credit  in  1963.  The  Russians  used 
only  half,  let  the  rest  expire. 

There's  little  question  that  Eastern  Europe 
needs  Western  goods. 

Industrial  equipment  and  processes  top 
the  list.  Russia  Is  particularly  Interested  in 
Western  chemical  and  synthetic-textile 
plants.  It  is  now  making  deals  for  Italian 
and  French  auto  plants.  Iron  Curtain  na- 
tions want  steel,  shipbuilding  and  pulp-and- 
paper  machinery,  too. 

Europeans  think  U.  S.  firms  may  be  able  to 
outbid  them  for  petrochemical,  electronics 
and  food-processing  plants. 

Computer  and  offlce-eqxiipment  sales  are 
expected  to  climb.  Europeans  concede  a 
big  share  of  this  market  to  U.  S.  companies 
if  the  U.  8.  lowers  trade  bars. 

But  Etu-opean  traders  emphasize  that  Red 
lands  buy  only  what  their  national  plans  call 
for.  Thus,  prospects  for  big  sales  of  con- 
sumer goods  remain  dim. 

For  some  firms,  it  seems,  East-West  trade 
may  produce  big  profits.  But  for  most,  any 
bonanza  looks  far  away. 

[From  Business  Week,  Oct.  29,  1966] 

COMMTTNIBT    TRADK:     NO    BONANZA    YXT 

(That's  the  view  of  most  U.S.  businessmen. 
They're  skeptical  about  the  benefits  that  may 
flow  from  Washington's  relaxation  of  rules 
on  trade  with  Eastern  E^xropean   nations.) 

Uke  the  cold  war  itself  business  attitudes 
toward  dealing  with  Communist  ootintrlee 
appear  to  be  thawing. 

The  process  has  speeded  up  a  bit  now  that 
President  Johnson  has  moved  to  relax  restric- 
tions on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some  East  Etuxipean  Communist  coxintries. 
Increased  trade  with  the  Communists  Is  one 
facet  of  a  broad  new  "peace  offensive" 
launched  by  Johnson  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  Russians  and  to  help  keep  a  lid  on 
the  Vietnam  war.    Thus,  the  President: 

Removed  some  400  industrial  and  consum- 
er items  from  rigid  export  licensing  require- 
ments. 

Announced  that  the  Exi>ort-Import  Bank 
bEu:klng  for  credits  is  being  extended  to  four 
more  iJast  European  countries. 

Promised  to  press  for  legislation  empower- 
ing lilm  to  relskx  tariff  restrictions  with  East- 
em  Europe  if  he  feels  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

"I'm  Just  delighted  to  see  it,"  says  James  G. 
Miles,  vice-president  of  Control  Data  Corp. 
His  company  doesn't  stand  to  gain  any  im- 
mediate benefit — computers  are  still  on  the 
controlled  list — but  Miles  thinks  the  Ad- 
ministration move  Is  in  the  right  direction. 

Nick  of  time.  Some  other  U.S.  companies 
surveyed  by  Business  Week  say  the  trade 
relaxation  comes  in  the  nick  of  time — so 
rapidly  have  their  West  European  competi- 
tors moved  into  Bast  European  markets. 

"It's  probably  overdue,"  says  Franklin 
Judson,  corporate  secretary  of  I-T-E  Circuit 
Breaker  Co.  Even  more  blunt  is  Donald  H. 
Mclver,  vice-president  of  Ex-Cell-O  Oorp.'s 
Machine  Tool  Group:  "Our  government  has 
been  very  foolish  to  restrict  trade  with  East 
Europeans."  The  restrictions  have  "prompt- 
ly put  business  In  the  hands  of  our  West 
German  competitors,"  be  says. 

Even  businessmen  who  otherwise  would 
find  trading  with  Oommunlsta  distasteful 
figure  that  the  U,S.  might  as  well  relax  re- 
strictions since  It  can't  stop  its  allies  from 
doing  business  In  Eastern  Europe. 

"As  a  citizen,  I  think  that  if  the  Oommu- 
nlat  countries  are  promoting  world  revolu- 
tion, and  if  we  can  slow  down  or  inhibit 


those  countries  by  not  trading  with  them, 
then  it  would  be  the  thing  to  do,"  says  Jullen 
R.  Steel  man,  president  of  Koehring  Co.  "But 
if  you  can't  enforce  the  embargoes,  there's 
no  point  In  half-way  measures.  All  we've 
accomplished  with  the  strategic  lists  and  tbe 
licensing  Is  to  keep  the  U.S.  out  of  competi- 
tion with  France,  West  Germany,  and  Italy." 

Skeptics.  A  few  businessmen  believe  that 
relaxing  trade  restrictions  may  be  useful  from 
a  political  standpoint.  "Anything  LBJ  could 
do  to  warm  up  the  Soviets  to  get  their  co- 
operation on  Vietnam  would  be  a  good  idea," 
says  S.  S.  Savage,  manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dlv.,  Diamond  Alkali  Co. 

But  most  businessmen  tend  to  be  a  bit 
skeptical  about  any  political  and  economio 
benefits. 

U.S.  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  has  never 
been  large  (exports  in  tbe  first  half  of  1966 
amounted  to  only  slightly  more  than  $100- 
mllllon) ,  It  is  hobbled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  not  been  able  to  produce 
much  that  Americans  want  to  buy,  and  thus 
lack  dollars  to  purchase  In  the  UJS.  They 
often  want  to  make  what  amoimte  to  barter 
arrangements — something  that  Is  unattrac- 
tive to  most  big  UjS.  companies.  And  abu- 
sive antl-U.S.  propaganda  leaves  many  busi- 
nessmen cold  to  dealing  vith  Communists. 

"Our  company  has  never  solicited  business 
from  these  countries,  nor  do  we  Intend  to," 
says  Dr.  James  C.  Hodge,  president  of  Warner 
&  Swasey  Co.  He  adds:  "It's  a  bit  puzzling 
to  hear  one  week  that  we  need  to  reduce  de- 
mand pressure  for  machine  tools  In  the  UjS., 
and  then  encourage  foreign  sales  of  equip- 
ment the  next  week." 

A  few  companies  remain  even  more  ada- 
mantly against  East-West  trade.  "I  do  not 
approve  of  trade  with  any  Communist  covm- 
trtes,"  says  Robert  W.  Galvln,  chairman  of 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Backlash.  Some  companies,  such  as  Lin- 
coln St.  Louis,  a  subsidiary  of  McNeil  Corp., 
are  now  researching  trade  possibilities.  How- 
ever, others  don't  think  that  many  of  the 
400  items  removed  from  the  strategic  list 
are  going  to  be  big  sellers  in  the  East.  Koeh- 
ring's  Steelman  points  out  that  West  Euro- 
peans are  already  selling  these  items  to  the 
Communists;  and  he  calls  the  Johnson  move 
"a  big  wind  with  no  rain." 

And  consumer  goods  companies  that  deal 
with  Communists  can  feel  a  "backlash"  in 
the  U.S.,  as  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  did 
last  year.  It  backed  out  of  talks  with  Ru- 
mania for  building  a  big  synthetic  rubber 
plant  after  anti -Communist  groups  brought 
pressures. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.'s  International  Div. 
vice-president,  Gerard  Alexander,  makes  the 
key  point:  "We  are  an  American -based  com- 
pany, and  we  have  to  live  with  the  mood 
of  the  people.  The  Admlnistraaon  will  have 
to  do  a  good  selling  Job  to  change  this  mood 
and  convince  people  that  East-Weet  trade 
is  good  for  the  country." 

Uncertain  benefits.  Even  manufactvu^rs 
of  capital  equipment — ^which  is  what  the 
Oommtinlsts  most  want  to  buy — arent  look- 
ing forward  to  any  bonanza  in  Eaetem  Eu- 
rope. 

"We  dont  feel  It's  worth  spending  the 
effort  to  develop  a  market  in  the  Commu- 
nist bloo  countries,"  says  the  president  of  a 
Houston  oil  field  equipment  manufacturer. 

And  W.  Oordee  Snyder,  Jr.,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Blaw-Knox  Co.. 
doubts  that  even  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
backing  of  credits  up  to  five  years  will  stimu- 
late sales  of  heavy  machinery  to  East  Europe. 
"I  don't  think  they  can  pay  It  back  In  five 
yean,"  he  says. 

Edeon  W.  Spencer,  vice-president,  Inter- 
national Dlv.,  Honeywell,  Inc.,  is  "inclined 
to  think  that  there  will  not  be  big  benefits. 
Most  companies  will  find  strong  foreign  oom- 
petitlon.- 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  Is  the  point 
a  West  Coast  bustneasman  makes:  "Amstl- 
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cans  aren't  hungry  enough  to  fight  now  with 
the  Western  European  coiintrles  for  Com- 
munist business." 

Some  winners.  Still,  some  companies  see 
a  good  chance  to  make  sales  as  a  result  of  the 
lifting  of  trade  restrictions.  One  of  them  Is 
Ex-Cello-O,  which  figures  to  participate  In 
the  giant  deal  whereby  Italy's  Plat  will  sup- 
ply the  Russians  with  a  600,000-car-a-year 
auto  plant.  Johnson  authorized  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  guarantee  credits  for 
m.achlnery  shipped  by  U.S.  manufacturers 
to  Flat  for  use  In  the  new  plant,  and  Ez- 
Cell-O's  Mclver  says  his  company  "abso- 
lutely" expects  to  get  some  of  this  business. 

Possibly  benefiting,  too,  are  some  farm 
equipment  manufactxirers — although  the  re- 
sults may  be  long-term.  While  East  Euro- 
peans are  short  of  dollars  right  now,  says 
Nell  M.  Chrlsman,  director  of  export  sales  for 
Deere  &  Co.,  the  question  Is  "what's  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  10  years."  Chrlsman 
notes  that  in  farm  equipment,  U.S.  producers 
have  one  advantage  In  the  competitive  race: 
They  make  the  big  equipment  the  Commu- 
nists want;  Europeans  and  the  Conununist 
countries  produce  mostly  smaller  equipment. 

Some  chemical  companies  may  profit  from 
the  removal  of  some  ind\istr1al  and  agricul- 
tural chemicals  from  the  export  controls  list. 
A  big  Midwest  chemical  company  Is  now  re- 
searching trade  possibilities.  Dr.  Ernest 
Osendee,  executive  vice-president  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corp.,  is  somewhat  opti- 
mistic about  the  prospects.  Occidental  has 
talked  with  Moscow  about  building  ammo- 
nia plants,  and  Ceendes  considers  Russia  a 
good  trade  poosiblllty  in  perhaps  five  years, 
especially  for  chemical  plants  and  fertilizers. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  10. 1966) 

Back-Ooor   Traok:    UJ3.   Fikms  Deal   More 

WrrH  Red  Bloc  Via  Foreign  Untts 

(By  J.  Russell  Boner) 

Leipzig,  East  Oermant. — American  com- 
panies are  selling  more  to  Communist  coun- 
tries than  anyone  would  ever  g:uess  from  the 
trade  figures. 

They  are  accompanying  this  through  the 
back  door,  via  subsidiarlee  in  Eiirope.  Thus, 
sales  and  profits  from  dealing  with  Eastern 
European  nations  are  burled  In  the  consoli- 
dated corporate  reports  of  UJS.  companies 
and  are  reflected  in  export  figures  from  Eu- 
ropean nations,  rather  than  in  U.S.  trade  to- 
tals. Moreover,  these  sales  may  obtain  fresh 
Impetus  from  a  bill  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  last  week  to  liberalize  trade  with 
East  European  nations. 

Examples  aboimd  of  heavy  selling  to  Elast- 
em  Europe  by  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad. 

Victor  C.  Squltlerl,  Jr.,  manager  of  Honey- 
well, Inc.'s  commercial  controls  division  for 
continental  Euroi)e,  says,  "Of  the  commercial 
equipment  we  sell  (in  East  Germany)  about 
60%  Is  made  in  West  Germany  and  counts 
as  German  exports."  Only  40%  shows  up  in 
UjS.  trade  figures.  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  reports  that  its  sales  to  the 
Communist  bloc  come  almost  entirely  from 
Its  Western  Eiiropean  plants. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  much  U.S.  trade 
Is  carried  on  through  overseas  subsidiaries. 
But  talks  with  companies  doing  business  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  indicate  commerce 
of  this  type  is  rising  faster  than  direct  U.S. 
trade.  Direct  trade  itself  Is  moving  up 
briskly.  Last  year  VS.  Imports  from  Red 
nations  rose  some  40%  from  1964,  to  1141.5 
million.  U.S.  industrial  exports  to  Red  na- 
tions rose,  too,  Government  officials  esti- 
mate, though  the  overall  export  figure 
slipped  to  9222.6  million  from  9339.2  million 
in  1964,  because  massive  grain  shipments  of 
1964  weren't  repeated  last  year.  Based  on 
these  flg^ures,  America's  trade  with  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  accoxints  for  only  3  %  of  all  East- 
West  trade. 

AU  the  evidence  Indicates  these  statistics 
dont  even  begin  to  show  the  volume  of  U.S 


trade  with  Red  nations.  Italy's  Fiat,  for  In- 
stance, has  Just  negotiated  with  the  Russians 
to  build  an  auto  plant  In  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  capacity  of  more  tlian  2,000  units 
dally.  The  cost  woxild  be  in  excess  of  9800 
million.  Fiat  officials  say  that  U.S.  compa- 
nies may  be  asked  to  bid  on  more  than  960 
million  worth  of  equipment  for  the  plant. 
But  the  shipments  to  Russia  would  be 
through  Flat,  and  all  sales  would  be  lumped 
into  Italy's  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.    EXHtBITORS    OVERLOOKED 

The  U.S.  trading  role  has  been  taken  over 
by  overseas  subsidiaries  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  Communists  apparently  aren't 
aware  they're  dealing  with  American  com- 
panies. The  East  Germans,  eager  to  Indi- 
cate American  de  facto  recognition  of  their 
regime,  claimed  that  68  American  firms  were 
represented  at  the  recent  Leipzig  fair.  The 
nimiber  was  heavily  bolstered  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  over  30  U.S.  publishers  represented 
in  two  small  booths  by  Dutch  and  Swiss 
exhibitors.  Yet,  astonishingly,  in  their  list- 
ings the  East  Germans  failed  to  Identify  as 
American  more  than  20  publicly  held  U.S. 
companies,  including  subsidiarlee  and  ven- 
tures of  such  giants  as  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
H.  J.  Heinz  (both  counted  as  British) ,  Honey- 
well (West  German)  and  General  Electric 
(French  with  Machines  Bull). 

The  Communists  aren't  the  only  ones  over- 
looking the  American  role  In  sales  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  "BriUin  Wins  Moscow 
Order  for  Landing  Aid  System"  reads  a  Lon- 
don Times  headline.  The  story  deals  with  a 
9280,000-plus  Russian  order  for  an  Instru- 
ment landing  system  to  be  Installed  by 
Standard  Cables  &  Telephones,  Ltd..  at  Mos- 
cow's Sheremetyevo  Airport.  Nowhere  does 
the  story  mention  that  SCT  is  a  British  sub- 
sidiary of  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corp.,  New  York. 

Even  U.S.  banks  apparently  are  establish- 
ing "back  door"  branches  to  help  U.S.  corpo- 
rate customers  abroad  conduct  trade  with 
Communist  nations.  They  are  homing  In 
on  Vienna,  a  key  financial  center  in  East- 
Weet  trade.  Last  November  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica opened  an  office  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is  currently  ne- 
goUatlng  to  acquire  an  Austrian  bank  there. 

There  are  many  reasons  American  com- 
panies are  selUng  the  products  of  their  Eu- 
ropean subsidiaries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Some  are  matters  of  simple  economics: 
Lower  transportation  costs  or  easier  adapta- 
bility. Others  are  of  political  origin,  Involv- 
ing  tariffs  and  clearances. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  for  Instance,  has 
a  perfectly  straight-forward  reason  for  pre- 
ferring to  sell  Elastem  Europe  customers  its 
D4  tractors  made  In  France.  "It  costs  9600 
to  ship  a  D4  from  Grenoble,"  says  Stephen 
G.  Weckel,  Caterpillar's  Eastern  European 
representative.  The  freight  bill  to  ship  one 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  from  Peoria,  111., 
the  company's  U.S.  headquarters.  Is  over 
91.200. 

IBM  equipment  made  In  Europe  Is  sim- 
pler to  sell  to  the  Reds  because  both  East 
and  West  Europe  are  on  a  50-cycIe  electrical 
system.  Equipment  sold  in  the  U.S.  is  de- 
signed to  operate  on  60  cycles. 

In  many  cases  the  sale  of  products  made 
entirely  in  Europe  can  mean  avoiding  both- 
ersome clearance  procedures  through  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department.  In  the  final 
quarter  last  year,  the  department  rejected 
export  licenses  for  918  million  in  goods,  or 
4%  of  the  total  applications  for  shipments 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Not  all  the  prod- 
ucts for  which  licenses  were  required  appear 
to  be  strategic  goods.  For  instance,  official 
clearance  was  required  for  94  million  worth 
of  cotton  seeds  shipped  to  Albania. 

Even  where  shipments  are  approved,  the 
licensing  procedure  can  pose  a  psychological 
barrier  to  trade.  Mr.  Weckel  reports  that 
last  September  Caterpillar  concluded  a  deal 


to  sell  some  9260,000  worth  of  big  crawler 
tractors  an  wheel-loaders  to  Czechoslovakia 
but  did  not  get  a  go-ahead  from  the  Va 
Government  until  last  month.  Mr.  Weckel 
contends  that  the  Commiinlst  representa- 
tives are  "very  unhaj^y  about  having  to  sign 
forms"  pledging  not  to  use  the  equipment 
for  strategic  purposes.  And  "It's  embarrass- 
ing to  the  customer  once  they  have  done  It 
to  have  to  wait  six  months  to  a  year  for  0J3. 
Government  approval,"  he  adds. 

Commxinlst  lands  often  balk  at  direct  trade 
with  the  U.S.  because  of  the  difficulties  they 
encounter  in  selling  goods  to  America. 

"Exchanges  must  be  made  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,"  argues  Vaslla  Eustatlade,  a  represent- 
ative of  Rumania's  Masinexport.  "We  have 
to  achieve  a  balance  between  Imports  and 
exports." 

COMPLAINTS  or  DISCRIMINATION 

But  this  is  difficult  to  accomplish.  Ger- 
hard Beir.  East  Germany's  deputy  minister 
of  foreign  and  Inter-Oerman  trade,  says  his 
country  la  stymied  in  selling  to  the  U.8. 
because  of  "discriminatory  treatment  of  our 
products."  These  Include,  he  says,  such 
things  as  high  tariff  barriers,  the  barring  of 
East  German  businessmen  from  the  U.S.  and 
a  requirement  that  U.S.  importers  stamp 
"Made  In  the  Soviet-Occupied  Zone"  on  East 
German  products,  including  even  Christmas 
tree  ornaments. 

The  high  tariff  complaint  is  voiced  by  most 
Eastern  bloc  nations.  Only  Poland  enjoys 
most  favored  nation  treatment  In  dealings 
with  the  U.S.  (So  does  Yugoslavia,  but  that 
country  is  considered  a  Western  nation  by 
the  U.S.  Government  In  its  trading  statis- 
tics.) 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
empower  him  to  extend  the  most  favored  na- 
tion treatment  to  Red  nations  at  his  discre- 
tion. Under  present  law,  these  nations  must 
hurdle  the  1930  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  to  sell 
In  the  U.S.  The  average  Smoot-Hawley  rate 
on  durable  products  Is  about  46%  oi  their 
value,  against  a  comparable  r^te  of  12.2% 
for  nations  covered  imder  the  1962  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

Many  U.S.  companies  have  begun  work- 
ing through  Western  European  agents  or  rep- 
resentatives who  can  use  or  convert  bartered 
Eastern  European  goods  Into  hard  currency 
In  their  own  lands.  This  money,  in  turn, 
can  be  switched  easily  Into  dollars. 

Gunter  Dlederlchs.  a  representative  of 
PVanz  Kragh,  Bremen,  West  Germany,  says 
his  firm  sells  U.S.  flue-cured  tobacco  to  the 
E&st  Germans  receiving  goods  in  exchange. 
In  turn  Kragh  sells  these  goods  in  Western 
Europe  and  pays  the  tobacco  growers  In 
dollars. 

Gordon  S.  Planner,  director  of  Dominions 
Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  handles  Red  bloc 
trade  for  a  growing  list  of  British-based  US- 
owned  companies.  Last  year  Dominions  sold 
the  Communists  about  200  British  Ford 
tractors  and  Ford-powered  tractors. 

Dominions  actually  sells  more  Commu- 
nist-produced goods,  such  as  fertilizer,  fur- 
niture, toys  and  chemicals.  In  Britain  than  it 
does  Western  goods  to  the  Reds.  Because 
of  this  favorable  flow  of  foreign  exchange 
through  Etominlons,  Mr.  Planner  says,  the 
Communists  are  receptive  to  hard  currency 
deals  for  products  his  company  represents. 
As  the  Dominions  experience  indicates,  It's 
much  easier  to  sell  Communist  goods  In 
Britain  than  in  the  U.S.:  in  fact,  Britain  has 
a  trade  deficit  In  Its  dealings  with  the  Euro- 
pean Communists. 

The  back  door  approach  doesn't  by  any 
means  suggest  that  American  btislnessmen 
are  being  sneaky.  Right  now  there's  more 
pressure  than  ever  before  for  a  lowering  of 
barriers  to  East-West  trade.  This  year,  taz 
the  flrst  time,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
dropped  opposition  to  XJ3.  exhibits  at  the 
March  fair  held  here  In  Leipzig  and  rated 
as  the  most  Important  trade  fair  In  the 
Communtat  world. 
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The  frank  and  open  attitude  In  disctissing 
trade  relations  with  newsmen  displayed  bj 
representatives  of  American  firms  and  prod- 
ucts here  Indicates  a  vast  change  from  re- 
cent corporate  misgivings  about  East-West 
trade.  A  year  ago  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  dropped  plans  to  give  Rumania  tech- 
nical Information  to  btUld  a  synthetic  rub- 
ber plant.  Sen.  Fulbrlght  (D.,  Ark.)  charged 
then  that  the  cancellation  was  due  to 
pressure  from  U.S.  right-wing  groups  and  to 
attempts  by  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
to  exploit  the  deal  with  the  Commimlsts  for 
competitive  purposes. 

In  fact,  the  increasing  commercial  con- 
tacts with  Eastern  Europe  are  viewed  by 
many  as  beneficial  to  U.S.  political  alms. 
"Trade  negotiations  and  trade  relations  can 
provide  us  with  useful  opportunities  to  in- 
fluence attitudes  In  these  countries  In  direc- 
tions favorable  to  our  national  Interest," 
argues  a  report  to  the  President  d  the  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  with  Eastern 
European  Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  blue-ribbon  group  was  beaded  by  J. 
Erwln  Miller,  chairman  of  Cummins  Engine 
Co.  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

Despite  President  Johnson's  plea  for  lib- 
eralization of  East-West  trade.  It's  unlikely 
that  the  suggested  measure  will  be  enacted 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Iven  though 
the  climate  for  liberalization  may  be  better 
than  It  has  been,  this  Is  not  the  sort  of  legis- 
lation anticipated  In  a  Congressional  election 
year. 

Many  Americans  still  strongly  oppose  trade 
with  the  Red  bloc,  contending  that  it  only 
serves  to  strengthen  communism  to  Amer- 
ica's detriment.  The  prolonged  Vietnam 
conflict,  plus  Indignation  over  a  plan  by 
Western  European  companies  to  sell  9160 
mUllon  worth  of  steel  finishing  mills  and 
other  equipment  to  Red  China,  could 
strengthen  the  opposition  to  freer  trade. 

Thus  It  appears  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  main  American  approach  to  the 
Communist  bloc  will  continue  to  be  through 
the  back  door. 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1967] 

RUSSIA  "Goes  Shopping"  in  West  Europe 
(By  George  Melloan) 

London. — When  Soviet  Pilme  Minister 
Alexel  Kosygln  began  an  after-luncheon 
speech  before  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  here  this  week  many  attentive  ex- 
ecutives no  doubt  hoped  to  hear  that  he  had 
come  shopping  for  boots,  bicycles  or  other 
British-made  goods. 

But  they  soon  learned  thjit  the  Soviet 
Union's  latest  trade  offensive  In  Western 
Europe  Is  not  all  that  simple. 

Mr.  Kosygln  Instead  offered  a  rather  per- 
plexing proposal  for  Joint,  long-range  Anglo- 
Soviet  planning  for  Industrial  development  so 
that  each  could  stress  industries  that  would 
serve  some  of  the  trade  needs  of  the  other. 
He  also  urged  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Western  Europe  step  up  their  exchange  of 
expertise  to  close  the  "technology  gap'  that 
presumably  gives  the  U.S.  Industrial  superi- 
ority over  Europe. 

While  the  proposals  were  not  exactly  what 
British  businessmen  had  expected,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  were  made  with  a 
serious  and  slgnlflcant  purpose.  That  pur- 
pose. Implied  a  half  dozen  times  In  Mr. 
Kosygin's  remarks,  is  to  seek  greater  Western 
European  help  In  building  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. 

That  this  help  will  be  willingly,  and  almost 
enthusiastically,  given  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  French,  Italian 
and  British  companies  have  snapped  up  So- 
viet deals  so  far.  The  sums  often  look  Im- 
pressive to  trade-hungry  nations.  But  a 
more  careful  examination  suggests  that  the 
long-term  benefits  to  Western  Europe  of  this 
cooperation  may  be  less  than  Europe  hopes 


for,  and  that  the  Soviet  benefits  will  be  some- 
what greater. 

ON    the    OrPENSIVE 

The  evidence  of  the  trade  offensive  in  re- 
cent months  has  been  Impressive.  Nlcolai 
Podgorny.  president  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  visited  Austria  In  Novem- 
ber and  Italy  last  month,  talking  both  friend- 
ship and  contracts.  Mr.  Kosygln  barnstormed 
France  in  December,  shaking  hands  with  fac- 
tory workers  and  toasting  General  de  Gaulle, 
before  coming  here  this  week  for  a  repeat 
performance. 

Western  European  visitors  to  Russia  have 
seen  the  signs  too.  "There  is  no  doubt  there 
Is  a  trade  offensive  taking  place,"  says  James 
Bryan  Scott,  managing  director  of  Black- 
Clawson  Ltd.,  a  British  producer  of  paper 
making  machinery  that  sells  equipment  to 
Rtissia.  "I've  been  going  to  Russia  for  13 
years  and  you  can  sense  these  things."  As 
further  evidence,  he  cites  the  fact  that  in- 
creased foreign  trade  was  called  for  in  the 
latest  Soviet  five-year  plan,  and  that  Soviet 
Foreign  Trade  Minister  N.  S.  PatoUchev  has 
been  given  greater  status  in  recent  months. 
And  the  final  test,  of  course.  Is  contracts, 
which  have  been  flowing  out  of  Moscow  In 
rising  numbers  and  with  Increasing  magni- 
tude. Last  week  several  contracts  went  to 
the  French,  Including  an  order  for  two  new 
Renault  auto  body  plants,  which  will  Involve 
the  shipment  of  some  950  million  In  equip- 
ment to  Russia  over  the  next  few  years. 
Britain's  Courtaulds  Ltd.  landed  a  926  mil- 
lion acrylic  fiber  plant  contract  this  week. 
Another  fiber  plant,  valued  at  some  9112 
million.  Is  being  built  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Polysplnners  Ltd.  and  John  Brown  Con- 
structors of  Britain. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  was  last  year's 
huge  9320  million  order  to  Italy's  Flat  S.p-A. 
for  help  in  building  an  auto  plant  at  Togll- 
atl,  on  the  Volga.  The  plant,  with  a  capac- 
ity for  600,000  cars  a  year,  will  cost  a  total  of 
9880  million.  Italy's  Olivetti  landed  a  960 
million  order  to  build  two  office  equipment 
plants.  And  Ente  Nazlonale  Idrocarburl,  the 
big  state-owned  Italian  oil  company,  feels  It 
Is  close  to  agreement  on  a  contract  to  build 
part  of  a  pipeline  that  would  bring  Soviet 
natural  gas  to  Austria,  Italy  and  perhaps 
France. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Western 
personal  appearance  tours  accompanying  all 
this  largess  are  partly  political.  The  Soviets 
have  obviously  not  missed  the  evidence  that 
U.S.  concentration  on  Vietnam  and  the  ill- 
will  the  war  has  generated  have  weakened 
American  Influence  In  Western  Europe. 
General  de  Gaulle  has  sought  to  exploit  this 
weakening  to  Increase  his  influence.  The 
Russians  are  obviously  seeking  to  do  so  too. 

In  his  speech  here  this  week  Mr.  Kosygln 
said  that  one  way  of  establishing  relations 
between  countries  of  different  social  sys- 
tems was  the  concluding  of  speciflc  contracts 
and  agreements  "which  would  solve  our 
problem  and  correspond  to  your  own  In- 
terests." At  the  same  time  he  struck  hard 
at  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  and  at  West  Ger- 
many, which  has  been  one  of  the  closest 
U.S.    allies    m    Europe. 

It  thus  becomes  Increasingly  evident  that 
while  President  Johnson  talks  about  build- 
ing bridges  to  the  East,  the  Russians  are 
building  a  bridge,  too,  but  with  waning  In- 
terest in  spanning  It  across  the  Atlantic. 

Soviet  political  goals  are  not  too  hard  to 
fathom.  Italy  has  a  coalition  government 
with  strong  Socialist  overtones  the  Russians 
would  no  doubt  like  to  see  increased.  Brit- 
ain has  a  Labor  government  that  Is  cau- 
tiously planning  further  steps  toward  a  So- 
cialist economy.  Gen.  de  Gaulle  hau  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  West  Germany  has  become 
more  conciliatory,  despite  the  continuation 
of  the  Soviet  hard  line  toward  West 
Germans. 


Better  relations  with  West  Europe  might 
serve  to  Increase  Soviet  Influence  there 
when  there  Is  evidence  that  Its  influence  In 
East  Europe  Is  waning.  And,  with  Red 
China  threatening  its  eastern  flank  and  dis- 
rupting the  world  Communist  movement, 
the  Soviet  Union  badly  needs  political 
friends.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Koaygln  U  warm- 
ly shaking  bands  In  London  when  the  fam- 
ilies of  Soviet  diplomats  are  being  man- 
handled m  Peking  attests  to  the  importance 
be  obviously  places  on  Western  friendship 
at  this  stage. 

NOT  NECESSARILY  BAD  FOR  TTNITED  STATES 

A  cooling  off  Of  the  Cold  War  in  Europe, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  American 
Influence  there,  would  not  necessarily  be  an 
unwelcome  development  for  the  VS.  At 
this  stage  there  is  no  serious  prospect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  buy  Its  way 
into  a  position  where  it  would  have  a  major 
Influence  over  political  decisions  In  Western 
Eiirope. 

There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  objective  In  Its  trade  offensive  is 
Just  what  'Mr.  Kosygln  says  it  Is,  to  build  the 
Soviet  econcany  faster. 

The  Soviet  economy  certainly  has  its 
problems.  There  Is  evidence,  say  Western 
analysts,  that  In  recent  years  Soviet  con- 
sumers have  been  on  something  of  a  buyers' 
strike.  The  main  evidence  Is  the  fact  that 
savings  of  Soviet  constimers  have  risen  about 
50%  In  the  last  flve  ye«u». 

At  the  same  time  retail  Inventories  have 
been  rising.  This  Indicates,  says  one  ob- 
server, that  buying  power  is  being  withheld, 
presumably  because  of  the  low  quality  of 
some  of  the  goods  being  offered.  The  Impli- 
cations of  this  for  the  Soviet  economy  are 
not  hard  to  see.  If  a  state-owned  enterprise 
makes  products  that  customers  won't  buy, 
the  state  cannot  recover  the  rubles  it  has 
invested.  The  result:  A  waste  of  capital, 
which  is  Just  as  serious  In  a  Communist 
country  as  in  a  capitalist  country,  particu- 
larly a  Communist  country  that  already  has 
plenty  of  trouble  generating  an  adequate  re- 
t\im  on  Its  capital. 

This  need  for  Western  technology  and 
capital  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  stepped-up  trade  offensive. 
Most  of  the  contracts  for  new  plants  provide 
for  long-term  flnanclng  from  the  West.  And 
of  course,  by  buying  the  plants  instead  of 
products  themselves,  the  Russians  are  es- 
sentially buying  Western  know-how.  If  the 
plants  are  obtained  on  credit,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  Soviets. 

This  need  for  technology  was  a  major  fac- 
tor In  the  Flat  agreement,  says  a  highly 
placed  European  auto  executive  who  was 
close  to  the  negotiations.  He  says  that  the 
cars  the  Russians  have  been  able  to  build  on 
their  own  correspond  in  technical  quality 
to  the  cars  that  were  being  buUt  in  the  West 
in  the  mid- 19308. 

But  while  these  contracts  with  Russia  may 
look  Juicy,  their  long-term  beneflt  for 
European  economies  is  highly  debatable. 
Since  they  are  being  flnanced  either  with 
Western  money  or  through  long-term  ar- 
rangements for  bartering  Soviet  oil,  gas  and 
other  raw  materials,  the  Initial  effect  could 
even  increase  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments  of  some  of  the  Etiropean  countries. 

So  far.  In  terms  of  payments  balances,  the 
records  of  the  European  countries  In  step- 
ping up  trade  with  Russia  have  not  been 
good.  All  six  of  the  Soviet  Union's  largest 
trading  partners  In  Europe — Great  Britain, 
West  Germany,  Finland,  Italy,  France  and 
Sweden — ^ran  a  sizable  deficit  in  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

BRITAIN'S  wmKNtNG  DEFICIT 

In  Great  Britain,  that  gap  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1962,  reaching  9312  million 
last  year.    Britain  Is  a  heavy  buyer  of  tlm- 
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ber,  fun  and  mlnerala  from  the  RuBslana. 
It  Is  no  wonder  th&t  British  government 
offlclalB  and  biislnesemen  were  more  hopeful 
that  iir.  Koeygln  would  be  tallying  more 
alsout  redressing  the  Imbalance  by  buying 
some  British-made  products  than  about  the 
possibilities  of  long-term  planning. 

Prance  haant  fared  so  weU,  either,  despite 
all  the  talk  of  F'ranco- Soviet  friendship. 
For  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year, 
France  ran  an  $80  million  trade  deficit  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  Rxisslan  fail- 
ure to  keep  up  its  purchase*  under  the 
1964  Prance-Soviet  trade  pact. 

And  despite  the  imbalances  that  already 
exist,  the  Soviet  XJmon  is  tAiking  About 
using  the  technology  it  Is  buying  to  sell 
more  goods  to  the  West.  The  new  Plat  plant 
will  build  cars  primarily  for  export,  only 
secondarily  for  the  Russian  market.  The 
Soviet  Union  talks  about  doubling  it«  pe- 
troleum sales  to  Prance.  It  will  obviously 
hope  to  make  Austria,  Italy  and  France  big 
customers  for  its  natural  gas. 

All  this  may  work  well  in  the  end  for 
Western  Europe.  And  termination  of  the 
Cold  War  is  certainly  to  be  desired.  But 
over  the  long  pull,  as  long  as  It  deals  with 
Russia  on  Russian  terms.  Western  Europe 
may  end  up  paying  a  high  price  for  Soviet 
friendship. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  TVlbune,  Mar.  27, 1987] 
Bast-Wbr  Tauw 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

Bankruptcy  would  be  too  harsh  a  word  to 
describe  the  take-over  to  which  the  largest 
paternalistic  family  proprietorship  left  In  the 
world  {Krupp]  has  Just  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit. Besides,  a  bankruptcy  hurts  creditors 
as  well  as  owners.  But  Krupp's  creditors 
have  just  protected  themselves  by  Jumping 
the  owner. 

The  trouble  which  has  developed  U  not 
commercial  but  financial. 

Krupp  never  had  a  chance.  For  Its  big 
export  successes  were  racked  up  across  the 
Iron  curtain.  And  the  soviet  states  .  .  .  will 
Jump  at  the  chance  to  buy  anything  offered 
to  them — Just  so  long  as  they  dont  have  to 
start  paying  for  it  inside  of  five  years,  and  so 
long  as  they  get  terms  stretching  over  an- 
other 10  to   15  years. 

The  Communists'  governments  .  .  .  insist 
on  having  their  Imported  equipment  in- 
stalled and  operating  before  they  obligate 
themselves  to  start  paying  for  It;  so  that  the 
plant  and  equipment  .  .  .  earn  their  keep 
before  the  bills  start  falling  due.  TThe  way 
the  communist  governments  hornswoggle  the 
capltalUts,  startup  Investment  costs  need 
not  be  paid  for  until  the  time  comes  to  de- 
clare dividends  on  a  free  ride. 

For  Krupp's  soviet  customers,  the  free  ride 
has  been  a  Joy  ride  for  years  on  end — until 
Krupp's  salesmen  finally  ran  out  of  gas.  The 
creditors,  in  declaring  the  party  over,  have 
set  hard  conditions.  Krupp's  manager,  who 
Is  the  super-salesman  and  the  self-styled 
uncrfBcial  German  ambassador  In  the  soviet 
sector,  Is  to  be  superseded  by  a  banker.  The 
bankers,  moreover,  have  told  the  government 
that.  If  Krupp  was  carrying  Its  soviet  cus- 
tomers as  an  accommodation  for  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  government  and  not  the  banks  should 
hold  the  bag;  and  the  government  is — to  the 
tune  of  a  new  75-milllon-dollar  export  credit 
guarantee  for  Krupp. 

Krupp's  crisis  is  America's  object  lesaon. 
Oermany  has  foimd  out  the  hard  way  that 
not  even  Krupp  can  afford  to  do  business 
with  the  Soviets  on  their  terms.  Soviet 
financial  diplomacy  always  needs  a  new 
sucker,  and  America  is  being  Invited  to  pick 
up  the  tab  tar  the  next  round  of  "sales" 
across  the  crirtaln. 

Are  we  about  to  rush  in  wheiv  the  Oer- 
mans  fear  to  tread? 


April  10,  1967 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  a.  19671 

Eastxrn  Ermont  Pkabs  Widkb  Wab 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

U^frrxB  Nations,  N.Y. — Eastern  Europeans 
here  give  a  private  reason  for  concern  over 
the  war  in  Vietnam  beyond  the  publicly 
stated  sympathy  for  their  Commtinist  coim- 
terparts  In  Hanoi. 

They  fear  that  the  effect  of  continued 
conflict  may  be  to  damage  their  independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  curtail  their  free- 
dom to  establish  additional  ties  with  the 
West. 

Already  Communist-bloc  countries  are 
feeling  a  variety  of  pressiu-es  from  Moscow 
indirecUy  attributable  to  the  war.  Some 
representatives  here  are  worried  leet  Soviet 
Involvement  In  North  Vietnam  Increase  and 
a  demand  be  made  on  them  for  "volunteers." 

They  especially  fear  a  direct  Soviet-Ameri- 
can confrontation — for  example,  if  a  Soviet 
ship  carrying  military  supplies  were  to  be 
sunk. 

At  the  same  time  one  experienced  Com- 
munist diplomat  here  believes  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  eager  to  see  an  end  to  the  war 
because  It  is  a  distraction  from  their  forth- 
coming celebration  of  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  particularly  agitates  the  East  Euro- 
peans Is  the  tendency  of  a  war  psychosis  to 
encoiirage  the  latent  Stalinist  elements  In  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  and  consequently  to  blight 
liberal  tendencies  not  only  In  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  in  their  own  societies. 

"When  the  poet-revolution  generation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  became  adults  It  was  at  the 
height  of  the  Stalinist  terror,"  commented  a 
perceptive  Commimlst  here. 

"Now  the  post-revolution  generation  is  be- 
coming politically  Important  In  the  other 
Socialist  countries.  It  believes  in  co-exist- 
ence, not  Isolation.  We  don't  want  to  have  a 
new  Comlnform  or  a  reversion  to  Stalinism 
forced  on  us." 

Yet  the  pressures  are  there,  some  of  them 
perhaps  due  more  to  the  traditional  Russian 
attitude  toward  Eastern  Europe  than  to  any 
reassertlon  of  Stalinism  as  such. 

One  such  pressure  Is  Soviet  displeasure 
with  a  new  nine-country  East-West  effort  in 
cultural  and  economic  cooperation.  The 
looee  grouping  includes  representatives  from 
two  NATO  countries — Belgium  and  Denmark; 
three  Warsaw  Pact  members — Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  and  Poland;  and  four  neutrals — 
Austria,  Finland,  Sweden  and  Yugoslavia. 

Although  the  meetings  have  been  very 
Informal  and  have  not  led  to  much  except 
talk,  the  Soviet  Union  is  said  to  have  been 
making  difficulties  for  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  over  their  participation. 

As  a  result  of  these  pressures,  plus  the 
failure  of  a  Polish  peace  Initiative  last  fall. 
Eastern  Europeans  here  express  discourage- 
ment about  the  prospects  of  a  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam. 

They  disclose  that  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary George  Brown  wrote  an  unreported 
news  letter  to  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  about  three  weeks  ago  proposing 
a  more  active  peace  effort  but  that  Gromyko 
made  a  nonccmmlttal  reply. 

Nevertheless,  one  Communist  diplomat 
cited  the  moderate  Soviet  election-day 
speeches  recently  by  Premier  Alexel  Koeygln 
and  Party  Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev  as  an 
Indication  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still 
Interested  tn  trying  to  effect  a  compromise 
in  Vietnam. 

The  words  were  very  carefully  chosen,  he 
noted,  "and  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  can- 
not be  very  enthusiastic  about  them."  Hanoi 
also  Is  unenthuslastlc  about  proposals  made 
by  United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
but  has  not  rejected  them,  he  added. 

This  same  diplomat  sees  a  possibility  in 
the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Vletcong  that  both  It  and  North 


Vietnam  are  in  more  of  a  mood  to  com- 
promise— but  not  on  the  terms  of  the  Ky 
government  in  Saigon.  North  Vietnam,  he 
asserted,  is  in  a  more  difficult  economic  sit- 
uation than  the  Vletcong  because  of  the  ef- 
fects of  American  bombing. 

"But  if  Hanoi  changes  Its  line,"  he  said 
"the  Vletcong  will  be  forced  to  accept  it 
The  pollUcal  Independence  of  the  Vletcong 
Is  not  real.  In  a  real  sense  Hanoi  and  the 
Vletcong  are  the  same  thing." 

This  observation  is  unusual  only  because  It 
comes  from  a  Communist  diplomat. 

[From  Barron's,  February   1967) 

LOOFHOLX    OB    RaTHOLX? — CONGHKSS    SHOULD 

Pkobk    the    CCC's    Expobt    Csmrr   Hai«j 

Prooram 

(By  Shirley  SchelbU) 

Washinotok. — ^The  doors  of  Intra  Bank  of 
Beirut  slammed  shut  five  months  ago,  but 
worldwide  repercussions  are  being  felt  even 
today.  In  this  coimtry,  dazed  officials  seem 
shocked  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
holds  »21  million  in  letters  of  credit  on  the 
defunct  Lebanese  institution.  Worse,  CCC 
has  no  Idea  how  much,  if  anything,  the  paper 
is  worth.  Naturally  enough,  Congress  Is  be- 
ginning to  wonder,  too.  CCC,  after  all.  Is 
supposed  to  support  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  dispose  of  U.S.  sur- 
pluses. What  It  was  doing  with  Intra's  let- 
ters of  credit — and  to  what  extent  Its  finan- 
cial soundness  may  have  been  Unpaired — re- 
nudns  a  mystery  which  the  agency,  so  far, 
hasn't  adequately  explained. 

CCC's  roxxxoN  policy 

When  it  does,  its  answers  to  pointed  ques- 
tions from  Capitol  Hill  are  bound  to  range 
far  and  wide.  For  Intra  Bank  is  only  one 
of  the  questionable  claims  held  by  CCC 
against  foreign  banks,  under  Its  little-known 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program.  Not  hereto- 
fore publicly  disclosed  are  CCC  claims  of 
•68.8  million  against  the  Bank  of  Egypt 
and  some  good-sized  loan  agreements  with 
Communist  countries — $50  million  with 
Poland,  $10  million  with  Hungary  and  $132 
million  with  Czechoslovakia. 

Moreover,  CCC  Is  negotiating  right  now 
with  Yugoslavia,  on  a  $10  million  line  of 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  wheat,  wheat 
flour  and  rice.  Once  Administration  policy- 
makers approve  additional  credit  sales,  the 
agency  expects  to  start  new  talks  with  the 
Tito  regime.  (Both  deals  would  come  atop 
a  controversial  one  announced  last  month  to 
seU  Yugoslavia  $9.6  mllUon  of  edible  oils 
under  Public  Law  480 — the  farm-surplus  dis- 
posal act.)  All  told,  the  agency  expects  to 
boost  such  outlays,  currently  amounting  to 
$250  million  (and  Jmt  $124  million  only  six 
months  ago),  to  well  over  $350  million  in 
the  next  year. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  financial  risks, 
CCC's  wheeling  and  dealing  behind  the  Iron 
Cxirtain  eventually  may  land  the  agency  in 
political  hot  water.  Thanks  to  the  dust-up 
in  Beirut,  Congress  Is  hearing  about  It  for  the 
first  time.  An  admendment  to  PL  480,  pro- 
posed by  Rep.  Paul  Findley  (R.,  HI.)  and 
recently  enacted  (after  the  edible-olls  deal), 
forbids  trade  with  any  Communist  state  pro- 
viding aid  to  North  Vietnam.  But  CCC 
spokesmen  are  quick  to  explain  that  since 
their  credit  sales  program  is  not  covered  by 
the  law,  they  are  free  to  do  as  they  please. 
Trading  with  the  Reds,  they  add,  is  consist- 
ent with  the  current  Administration's 
"bridge  building"  policy. 

The  other  side  hopes  so.  too.  "We  want 
to  continue  our  traditional  trade  with  the 
U.S.,  which  has  been  dealt  such  a  shocking 
blow  by  the  Findley  Amendment,"  says 
Gavra  Popovlc,  economic  counselor  In  the 
Yugoslavian  Embassy.  "We  must  find  a 
mutually  acceptable  means  of  doing  bo." 
Congressman  Findley  himself,  upon  learning 
of  the  scheme,  bluntly  called  tt  nothing  less 
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than  "a  deliberate  attempt  to  olrciunvent 
the  will  of  Congress." 

Until  now,  to  be  sure,  the  program  has 
been  restricted  to  commodities  held  in  OCC 
inventory,  plus  tobacco  covered  by  CCC  loan. 
The  agency,  though,  is  drawing  up  a  major 
new  regulation  under  which  it  could  pur- 
obase  private  stocks  for  export  credit  sales, 
of  anything  the  agency  may  consider  in  ex- 
cess supply.  Exults  one  COO  lawyer: 
"There's  virtually  no  limit  to  wiiat  we  can 
do  under  this.  We  might  even  Include 
frozen  orange  Juice." 

Clearly,  it  would  give  the  agency  un- 
precedented Infiuence  in  world  commodity 
markets.  Already  the  program  allovra  Uncle 
Sam  to  feed  both  friend  and  foe.  In  addi- 
tion, CCC  can  supply  the  use  of  dollars  for 
up  to  three  years  (or  Indefinitely,  where  It 
cant  collect  the  debts).  What's  more, 
buyers  get  the  advantage  of  export  sub- 
sidies on  such  items  as  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
tobacco  and  rice.  Yet  sales  imder  the  pro- 
gram show  up  as  plusee  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments — another  count  in  its  favor 
within  the  Administration. 

UNKNOWN    stats 

CCC  officials  admit,  however,  they're  im- 
able  to  make  adequate  investigations  into 
the  soundness  of  some  of  the  foreign  banks 
they've  begun  doing  business  vrlth.  As  an 
aide  told  Barron's:  "Once  we  decide  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  such  countries,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  deal  with  a  state  bank,  regard- 
lees  of  Its  condition."  Last  October,  as  It 
happens,  the  Bank  of  Egypt  defaulted  on  a 
note  due  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  In 
the  very  same  month,  CCC  accepted  $6.6 
million  worth  of  Bank  of  Egypt's  letters  of 
credit.  It  took  another  $7.7  million  the  next 
month,  $9.4  million  more  in  December  and 
■QU  another  $1  million  In  January  1967.  At 
Exlmbank,  a  highly  placed  source  comments: 
"We'd  have  to  be  crazy  to  do  more  business 
with  the  Bank  of  Egypt.  Now  they're  in  de- 
fault on  $2  milUon  and  haven't  even  paid 
Interest."  At  CCC,  they  seem  hardly 
alarmed. 

Congressmen,  as  noted,  are  Just  becoming 
aware  of  all  this,  because  the  agency  doesn't 
announce  individual  transactions  xmder  its 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program.  The  current 
budget  request  gives  no  clues  either,  since 
CCC  has  choeen  to  use  part  of  its  $14.6  billion 
borrowing  authority  rather  than  seek  special 
appropriations  for  the  program.  Legally, 
the  agency  has  been  relying  on  Its  standing 
authority  to  dispose  of  s\uplu«  commodi- 
ties— no  matter  how  or  where. 

THKU   was   a  TIMK 

The  whole  program  got  started  in  1956, 
when  CCC  Indeed  was  burdened  by  huge 
grain  surpluses.  Here's  bow  the  pattern 
evolved.  First  an  exporter  had  to  obtain 
government  approval  of  a  contemplated  sale, 
together  with  a  bank  letter  of  credit  which 
covered  it.  The  letter  was  used  in  lieu  of 
cash  to  pay  CCC  for  the  necessary  stocks. 
(CCC's  price  was  at  the  export  market  level, 
u  determined  by  OOO,  and  Included  the 
benefit  of  any  export  subsidy  In  force  on 
those  items.)  The  exporter  then  would  sell 
for  the  best  price  he  could  get,  enabling  him 
to  turn  over  his  money  quickly — and  escape 
all  liability  for  the  credit  arrangements. 
CCC  looked  to  the  bank  rather  than  the 
foreign  buyer  for  repayment. 

The  letters  of  credit  were  issued  for  a 
maylmnm  of  36  months.  Interest  rates  were 
based  on  thoee  in  the  U.S.,  Including  CCC's 
cost  of  borrowing  frc«n  the  Treasury  and 
even  the  Federal  Reserve  rediscount  rate. 
Such  terms  were  unusually  generous,  since 
It  would  be  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to 
fiM  anyone  else  willing  to  extend  credit  on 
perishable  commodities  for  so  long  a  period. 
In  addition,  interest  rates  often  were  set 
lar  below  thoee  obtaining  in  the  foreign 
buyer's  own  country. 


For  six  years.  whUe  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment was  all  but  giving  away  CCC  sur- 
pluses vmder  PL  480,  the  Export  Credit 
Sales  Program  achieved  no  great  magni- 
tude; sales  for  the  total  period  amounted 
to  $109  million.  But  in  1963,  things  began 
to  pick  up.  Sales  reached  $76  million  that 
fiscal  year,  as  disposals  under  PL  480  slack- 
ened off.  By  February  1966,  after  OCC  In- 
ventories effectively  had  been  reduced,  the 
agency  changed  its  regulations  to  let  an 
exporter  buy  private  stocks  for  delivery 
abrocuL  Instead  of  being  paid  by  the  foreign 
buyer  the  U.S.  exporter,  on  furnishing  proof 
of  shipment,  received  from  CCC  a  sales  cer- 
tificate which  coiild  be  sold,  or  used  to  buy 
CCC  stocks.  The  agency,  fonits  i>art,  was 
"p«ad"  by  letter  of  credit. 

CCC  previously  had  been  accepting  letters 
of  credit  only  on  U.S.  banks.  Now  it  con- 
sidered any  VS.  branch  of  a  foreign  bank, 
if  supervised  by  New  York  State  banking  au- 
thorities, as  the  equivalent.  (All  CCC  deal- 
ings with  Intra^Bank  were  through  its  New 
York  branch,  ciasslfled  as  a  "U.S."  bank.) 
Under  any  flag,  however,  banks  willing  to  fi- 
nance sales  on  Agriculture's  scope  were  hard 
to  find. 

Just  prior  to  February  1966,  the  Depart- 
ment asked  Exlmbank  to  flnance  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities,  for  dollars,  on 
liberal  credit  terms  of  up  to  three  years.  The 
institution  replied  by  saying  that  it  lacked 
authority.  An  official  recently  explained 
that  reasoning  for  Barron's: 

"For  the  past  three  years.  Congress  has 
specified  in  the  authorization  bill  for  Exlm- 
bank that  we  may  not  do  any  business  with 
Communist-dominated  countries  except  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  de- 
termine in  the  national  interest.  The  only 
Presidential  determination  the  bank  has  had 
in  the  matter  of  agricultural  commodities 
came  from  President  Kennedy.  He  said 
we  could  Insvire  or  guarantee  but  not  finance 
the  sale  of  such  commodities  on  commercial 
terms  to  Russia.  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

"The  bank  Interprets  'commercial  terms' 
to  mean  not  more  than  18  months  and  at 
least  25%  in  cash.  Under  such  conditions 
we  have  guaranteed  the  sale  of  $24.4  million 
worth  of  wheat,  cotton,  soybeans,  soybean 
meal  and  dry  milk  to  Hungary  and  $4.2  mil- 
lion worth  of  tallow  and  cotton  to  Poland. 
For  most  countries  we  dont  like  to  go  over 
six  months  for  perishable  commodities 
because  the  collateral  gets  eaten." 

ONWAXO    AND    TTPWAXD 

When  CCC  got  the  reply,  an  official  re- 
calls, "we  explored  whether  Exlmbank  was 
able  to  do  additional  financing  of  the  scope 
we  wanted.  After  we  found  they  were  not, 
we  went  ahead  with  our  own  program."  It 
was  launched  on  February  22,  1966,  through 
a  new  and  highly  significant — but  little- 
noticed — regulation.  The  rule  stated  that 
CCC  would  accept  letters  of  credit  from 
foreign  banks.  Including  even  thoee  without 
U.S.  branches,  provided  (1)  the  Interest  rate 
was  hiked  one  point  above  that  for  Ameri- 
can banks  and  (2)  an  American  bank  guar- 
anteed 10%  of  the  commercial  risk  (but  not 
the  political  risk)  of  the  total  amount.  Act- 
ually, the  latter  "provision"  could  be  waived. 

The  result:  program  sales  zoomed  to  $210 
million  for  fiscal  '66,  and  to  $260  million  In 
the  first  half  of  flscal  1967.  (As  noted,  they 
are  expected  to  exceed  $360  million  next 
year.)  Under  the  new  regulation.  OCC  be- 
gan accepting  credits  from  banks  in  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Greece. 
Italy,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Switzerland. 
Syria,  ThaUand  and  Tunisia,  as  well  as  the 
aforementioned  letters  from  banks  In  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vsikla  and  Hungary.  The  regulation  also 
provides  a  basis  for  present  negotiations 
with  Yugoslavia. 


HAIL  NASSXar 


As  puzzling  as  any  are  the  deals  with 
Bank  of  Bgypt.  According  to  a  OOO  official, 
the  National  Advisory  Coimoll  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problemi 
"made  the  decision"  to  export  commodltlea 
to  the  UAR,  and  "once  this  decision  was 
made,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  letters  from  the  Bank  of  Egypt."  Ac« 
cording  to  a  spokesman  for  that  "advisory" 
council,  however,  it  does  not  originate  policy 
and  expreuee  no  opinion  on  the  legality  of 
proposals.  It  niles  only  on  whether  agency 
proposals  are  'In  line  with  policy"  of  the 
national  Administration.  On  this  basis.  It 
offered  no  objection  last  year  to  the  proposed 
$70  million  line  of  credit  with  Bank  of 
Egypt.  CCC  went  ahead  as  though  it  had 
carte  blanche. 

"KOT  FOBUC  DOMAIN" 

In  summary,  CCC's  recent  program  trans- 
actions with  the  UAR  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table.  These  flguree,  it  should 
be  noted,  were  given  to  Barron's  by  OCO. 
The  State  Department  is  much  more  closed- 
mouth.  After  The  New  York  Times,  in  • 
recent  report,  noted  that  UAB  Presidaht 
Nasser  threatened  not  to  pay  his  country's 
debts  to  the  U.S.,  Foggy  Bottom  was  be- 
sieged with  inquiries  about  the  size  of  that 
debt.  The  official  figure  put  out  by  Stats 
vras  $169.2  million.  However,  when  asked 
for  a  breakdown  (showing  under  what  pro- 
grams which  claims  were  acquired).  Stats 
shot  back:  "That  information  is  not  in  the 
public  domain." 

How  about  those  deals  with  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries?  The  $50  million  to  Poland 
is  for  three  years  at  7%.  Half  is  for  cotton 
and  tobacco,  calling  lor  annual  payment*  of 
accrued  Interest,  plus  a  Ivunp-sum  payment 
of  the  entire  principal  after  three  years. 
The  rest  is  for  feed  grains,  rice,  and  barley 
(30,000  tons  only),  with  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest  In  equal  annual  in- 
stallments. Hungary's  $10  million,  running 
for  three  years  at  7%,  Is  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Equal  annual 
payments  of  principal  and  Interest  are  re- 
quired. The  $13.2  million  for  Czechoelovakla. 
finally,  Is  for  grain  sorghums,  and  has  the 
same  repayment  terms.  Meanwhile,  NAC 
recently  gave  the  nod  to  the  follow-on  $10 
million  for  Yugoslavia;  a  OOO  request  for  ad- 
vice on  an  additional  amount  now  is  pend- 
ing. CCC  officials  say  the  Interest  rate  will 
be  arovmd  7%. 

What  comes  next  in  CCC's  bridge-building? 
By  the  end  of  this  month,  officials  hope 
to  issue  their  new  regulation,  permitting  the 
agency  to  purchase  private  stocks  for  export 
credit  sales.  This  would  eliminate  the  need 
to  tie  the  program  to  OCC's  own  stocks — 
currently,  upland  and  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton, milled  and  brown  rice,  com,  commesLl, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  bulgur,  tobacco,  cottonseed 
oil,  soybean  oil,  nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese  and 
butter. 

SECTION  « 

The  authority  is  based  on  Section  4  of  PL 
808,  enacted  last  November,  which  states: 
"Commercial  sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties out  of  private  stocks  on  credit  terms  of 
not  to  exceed  three  years  may  be  financed 
by  Conunodlty  Credit  Corp.  under  its  Expwrt 
Credit  Sales  Program.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  sxich  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corp.  annually  for  its  actual  costs 
Incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  its  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program." 

So  far  CCC  has  not  sought  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  program.  Undoubtedly,  that 
explains  why  most  members  of  Congress 
seem  unaware  of  it.  With  its  $14.5  billion 
of  untapped  borrowing  authority,  the  agency 
says  it  really  may  not  need  to  ask  for  specific 
Congressional  approval.  Without  it,  they've 
already  managed  to  go  pretty  far  afield. 
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[From  the  Congrkssional  Rxcobo,  Mar.  30, 

1967] 

FOOD  ro»  Pback  oe  Food  ro«  Wab? 

(Mr.  FmBucT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Es- 

WABD8  of  Alabama)   was  granted  permission 

to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

Record  smd  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FDroLKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  analyses  of  our  food-for-peace 
program.  Public  Law  480,  was  contained  In 
a  recent  copy  of  the  "Washington  Report" 
published  by  the  American  Security  Council. 
Entitled  'Tood  for  Peace  or  Pood  for  War?" 
this  article  by  Frederic  N.  Smith,  a  retired 
naval  intelligence  officer  and  a  long-time 
observer  of  Soviet  bloc  operations,  discusses, 
some  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  this 
program.  I  inserted  It  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

"rooD  roB  PEACX  or  food  for  war? 
"Food  is  a  weapon 

"Our  surplus  food  Is  now  a  foreign  policy 
Instrument  of  tremendous  potential.  Under 
Public  Law— 480,  our  siirplus  food  has  and 
is  being  given  away  on  very  easy  credit  terms 
to  much  of  the  world.  This  program  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  'Pood  for  Peace.'  Other 
American  surplus  food  Is  distributed  by  the 
FAO  (Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization) 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  line  with  the 
trend  to  distribute  our  aid  through  interna- 
tional as  opposed  to  national  channels,  many 
visionaries  would  prefer  that  all  our  surplus 
food  go  to  the  United  Nations  for  distribu- 
tion. 

"Who  gets  the  food? 

"Does  ovir  present  program  promote  peace? 
Or  is  it  a  misguided  asp>ect  of  our  foreign 
aid  program?  Nations  that  are  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States  have  been  large  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  surplus  food.  The  United 
Arab  RepubUc  (Egypt),  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  the  most  flagrant  examples. 

"UAR  sells  food  to  finance  v>ar  in  the 
Yemen 

""The  United  Arab  RepubUc  last  year  iised 
our  surplus  food  in  order  to  free  her  own 
rice  for  export  to  Communist  countries  such 
as  Cuba,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  trade  helped  the  UAR  to 
finance  her  undeclared  war  in  the  Yemen 
against  the  RoyaUst  forces.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  recently  reported  that  the 
International  Red  Cross  Is  investigating 
charges  that  the  UAR  has  used  poison  gas  In 
this  war.  This  should  hardly  be  news  as 
these  attacks  have  been  going  on  for  4  years 
but,  up  to  now,  the  world's  press  seems  to 
have  Ignored  them. 

"Thus,  the  UAR  U  hardly  a  factor  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  Bast  and  future  shipments 
of  surplus  American  food  to  that  country 
are  the  subject  of  agonizing  and  continuing 
discussions  at  the  State  Department. 
"Yugoslavia  and  the  Findley  amendment  to 
Public  Law   480 

"The  case  of  Yugoslavia  is  also  noteworthy. 
Here  Is  a  nation  that  In  large  part  has  been 
able  to  feed  her  population  well  (at  least 
by  Communist  standards)  because  of  Amer- 
ican grain  shipments  over  the  years.  Last 
year  Congreesman  Paul  Plndley  of  Illinois 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480 
which  prohibits  the  spending  of  food  on  easy 
credit  terms  to  nations  that  trade  with  or  In 
any  manner  give  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
This  amendment  does  not  prevent  normal 
cash  sales  between  the  United  States  and 
such  nations. 

"The  Findley  amendment  was  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  In  the  Congress. 
However,  the  State  Department  wishes  above 
all  else  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
Tito  and  has  recently  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  sale  of  food  to  Yugoslavia  on 
easy  credit  terms.  Congressman  Findley 
blew  his  whistle  on  this  attempt  and  stated 


that  he  wotild  seek  a  court  injimctlon  to 
prevent  this  sale  as  a  violation  of  the  law. 
The  State  Dep«tftment,  intereatlngly  enough. 
Justified  its  actions  by  replying  that  private 
organisations  In  Yugoslavia  were  aiding  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  not  the  Yugoslav  government. 
Even  the  most  poorly  Informed  student  of 
Communist  affairs  knows  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  'private'  organization  In  a 
Communist  state  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  In  a  democratic  nation  It  la  difficult  for 
a  private  organization  to  operate  In  Interna- 
tional trade  against  government  wishes. 
(This  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  noting 
the  tough  VS.  Executive  Order  recentiy  pub- 
lished, which  provides  for  severe  penalties 
for  anyone  trading  with  Rhodesia.) 

"The  Yugoslavs  have  expressed  great  con- 
cern to  highly-placed  American  visitors  over 
the  Findley  Amendment.  However,  they 
were  rather  rudely  exposed  when,  on  De- 
cember 20th  of  last  year,  a  mob  of  8-10,000 
people  sacked  the  UJ3.  consulate  in  Zagreb, 
In  a  demonstration  against  o\ir  policy  In 
Vietnam.  Cons\ilar  officials  stated  that  they 
had  a  week's  warning  of  the  riot,  but  the 
police  did  Uttie  or  nothing  to  protect  the 
consulate.  Again,  even  the  cursory  student 
of  Oomm\inlsm  knows  that  such  things  as 
riots  are  not  'spontaneous'  in  a  Communist 
nation.  A  second  riot  was  started  m  Bel- 
grade but,  evldentiy,  the  Yugoslav  govern- 
ment thought  better  of  It  and  the  police 
broke  it  up.  As  of  now  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Congressman  Findley  are  still  dis- 
puting the  effect  of  this  law  and  plans  for 
the  original  shipment  have  been  quleUy 
dropped. 

"Poland  and  surplus  food 

"No  sooner  had  Congressman  Findley  won 
a  skirmish  over  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
than  the  State  Depej-tment  announced  on 
December  30th  that  U.S.  Ambasador  Oro- 
nouskl  was  working  out  a  plan  to  ease  Polish 
payments  of  dollars  for  surplus  food  de- 
livered in  previous  years.  This  was  done  at 
a  moment  when  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
carrying  a  story  of  Stettin  harbor  In  Poland 
being  filled  with  ships.  The  story  described 
how  on  one  side  of  the  harbor  ships  were 
loading  munitions  for  North  Vietnam,  which 
Poland  was  providing  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  on 
credit.  On  the  other  side  of  the  harbor, 
American  food  was  being  unloaded  for  Com- 
munist Poland — also  provided  on  credit. 
There  are  very  few  more  significant  conces- 
sions we  could  offer  to  Oomulka.  as  Poland 
together  with  the  other  Iron  curtain  coun- 
tries. Is  desperately  short  of  dollars. 

"The  Communist  desert 

"The  question  of  surplus  food  Is  no  longer 
Just  one  of  humanitarian  concern.  As  every- 
one knows  the  world's  population  is  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  that  will  soon  outstrip  the 
available  food  supply.  Largely  unnoticed 
has  been  the  contribution  of  the  spreading 
Communist  desert  to  this  problem.  Com- 
munism has  swallowed  up  many  nations 
that  used  to  produce  surplus  food  for  export. 
Beginning  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  1917 
and  right  on  down  to  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
one  can  observe  the  spreading  Communist 
desert.  Or  one  might  even  dte  Indonesia's 
experiment  In  Socialism  as  an  example  of 
how  Marxist-Communist  rule  produces  agri- 
cultural chaos  and  recurring  food  shortages. 

"Communists  attem,pting  to  corner  world 
market  of  surplus  food? 
"How  many  people  are  aware  of  how  deeply 
committed  the  surplus  food  of  the  free  world 
Is  to  feeding  of  the  Communist  world?  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1966.  Communist 
China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea  to- 
gether purchased  more  than  62%  of  Aus- 
tralia's wheat  exports.  Canada  recently  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  9  million  long  tons  of  grain,  to  be  de- 
livered over  the  next  three  years.     This  is 


the  largest  single  transaction  ever  handled 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board.  Even  France 
delivered  a  million  tons  of  wheat  to  the 
USSR  in  1966. 

"UJSJSJi.  arul  satellites  agriculture  outlook 
poor  in  the  years  ahead 

"What  of  the  situation  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  Eastern  European  Satellites 
and  Cuba?  While  starvation  Is  not  Indi- 
cated for  anyone,  the  situation  is  serious. 
Last  year  Czechoslovakia  was  compelled  to 
Import  800,000  tons  of  grain  from  the  West 
because  the  USSR  could  not  supply  it.  This 
year  Hujigary  will  have  to  import  100,000  tons 
of  grain  that  presumably  the  USSR  also  can- 
not deliver.  In  order  not  to  default  entirely 
on  her  trade  agreements,  the  USSR  often  im- 
ports food  from  the  West  to  sell  to  her  satel- 
lites. As  an  example,  many  times  Soviet 
ships  have  loaded  wheat  in  Canada  and  sailed 
directly  to  Havana,  Cuba  to  unload. 

"This  year's  harvest  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
said  to  be  good.  But  given  the  Soviet  pro- 
pensity for  exaggeration  In  agriculture  sta- 
tistics, we  have  to  be  cautious  in  accepting 
Soviet  figures.  A  recent  study  issued  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress 
entitled  New  Directions  In  The  Soviet  Econ- 
omy states  that  U.S.SJl.  statistics  on  agricul- 
ture have  been  suspect  since  1958. 

"The  Soviets  are  currently  attempting  var- 
ious means  of  raising  their  production  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  adopt  the  one  step  that 
wlU  bring  success — decoUectlvlzation.  Many 
Innovations  are  being  tried  and  both  the  So- 
viet and  Western  press  make  much  of  each 
one  reported.  However,  the  Soviet  peasant 
has  been  in  many  batties  with  his  Commu- 
nist master  and  is  extremely  shrewd.  He 
has  had  all  too  many  Incentives  dangled  In 
front  of  him  that  were  later  taken  away. 

"Actually,  in  spite  of  the  well-publlclzed 
increase  in  investments  in  agriculture  ma- 
chinery and  fertilizer,  the  productivity  of  the 
Soviet  farmer  is  stagnant  or  even  dropping 
slightly.  One  of  Moscow's  top  planners  re- 
cently admitted  that  American  farm  labor  is 
four  times  as  productive  as  Russian  farm 
labor  and  that  Soviet  farm  output  averages 
only  25%  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Added  to  all  this,  hoof  and  mouth  disease 
was  reported  by  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
to  be  raging  unchecked  In  the  Ukraine  and 
Moldavia  last  year.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  good  harvest  or  reports  of  various 
farm  improvements,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Soviets  can  feed  themselves  or  their  satel- 
lites, without  importing  from  the  West  for 
years  to  come,  if  ever. 

"Soviet  offers  to  replace  American  food  aid 
"Of  course,  some  people  may  become  con- 
fused over  recent  Soviet  offers  to  supply 
VTheat  to  India  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. These  are  obviously  political  moves  and 
are  not  intended  to  be  long-range  commit- 
ments. It  should  be  remembered  that  as 
recently  as  1962,  Soviet  merchant  ships  were 
loading  butter  In  Odessa  for  Cuba  at  a  time 
when  butter  was  virtually  unobtainable  In 
most  larger  Soviet  cities.  This  is  not  the 
first  nor  the  last  time  that  the  Soviets  will 
deprive  their  own  people  of  food  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  promoting  world  Communism. 

"Food  far  peace  should  be  used  in  our  Jta- 
tional  interest  as  a  diplomatic  weapon 
"Food  to  most  Americans  seems  an  Inno- 
cent enough  export.  We  have  fed  the  world's 
hungry  people  since  about  World  War  I. 
However,  do  we  aid  the  so-called  'liberal- 
ization' of  the  Soviet  block  when  we  ship  food 
to  Conununlst  nations  and  permit  them  to 
cover  up  their  own  errors?  If  we  enforce 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  cases  like  the  Find- 
ley Amendment,  might  we  not  really  achieve 
some  leverage  in  the  cold  war?  If  It  shortens 
the  war  In  Vietnam  by  one  day.  Is  It  not 
worth  it?  But  further  In  the  future  than 
the  immediate  conflict  In  Vietnam,  the  day 
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niay  be  coming  when  we  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  feed  our  friends,  let  alone  our  foes.  In 
this  area  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  some  hard- 
beaded  and  long-range  planning.  Will  the 
bounty  of  our  farmers  be  used  to  prolong 
Communist  tyranny  and  war  or  will  it  really 
became  'Pood  for  Peace'?  " 

poxTRTH  Quarter  1966  Export  Control  Re- 
port OF  Secrbtart  at  Comuerce 

PART    n SECtrRTTT     EXPORT    CONTROLS 

East -West  trade  policy 

On  October  7,  1966,  President  Johnson 
delivered  a  speech  at  the  National  Conference 
of  EMltorial  Writers  In  New  York  on  restor- 
ing European  unity.  Including  the  Improve- 
ment of  trade  relations  with  Eastern  Europe. 
One  of  the  steps  proposed  by  the  President 
was  to  "reduce  export  controls  on  East-West 
trade  with  respect  to  hxmdreds  of  nonstra- 
teglc  Items." 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  decision  and 
policy  statement,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce annovmoed,  on  October  19.  1966  (Cur- 
rent Export  Bulletin  941),  the  removal  of 
approximately  400  nonstrategle  commodity 
entries  on  its  control  list  from  the  validated 
license  requirement  for  export  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  Eastern  European  countries.  This 
action  authorized  the  export  of  these  com- 
modities to  these  destinations  under  general 
license  O-DEST.  The  revision  does  not  ap- 
ply, with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  Soviet 
controlled  zone  of  East  Germany  with  which 
the  United  States  does  not  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  Com- 
munist China,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam, 
and  Cuba. 

These  commodities  included  primarily  tex- 
tile products,  certain  metal  manufactures 
and  machinery,  chemical  materials  and  prod- 
ucts, and  a  variety  of  consumer  goods.  The 
Commerce  Department  consulted  other  in- 
terested departments  and  agencies  before 
taking  this  step.  A  revised  Commodity  Con- 
trol List  reflecting  these  and  other  changes 
as  well  was  issued  in  Current  Export  Bulletin 
No.  943,  dated  November  14,  1966. 

These  400  commodity  entries  were  added 
to  the  already  existing  list  of  approximately 
500  such  entries  which  may  be  exported  to 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  EKirope 
under  general  license  without  prior  specific 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 
However,  the  requirement  for  Individual  li- 
censes continues  with  napeci,  to  other  goods. 
Removal  of  these  nonstrategle  conunodities 
from  the  validated  license  requirement  re- 
duces the  administrative  burden  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  American  exporters.  Busi- 
ness firms  will  no  longer  be  required  to  ap- 
ply for  a  license  before  agreeing  to  an  ex- 
port transaction  involving  any  of  these  com- 
modities to  these  countries. 


The  changes  in  the  list  offer  additional 
opportunities  to  facilitate  the  President's  ob- 
jective of  expanding  peaceful  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe. 

This  action  does  not  change  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  denying  the  export  to  East- 
em  Europe  of  any  commodity  that  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  military  or 
economic  potential  of  those  Commvmlst 
countries  in  a  way  that  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  Department 
maintains  an  embargo  over  commercial  ship- 
ments to  Conununlst  China,  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  and  Cuba. 

Underlying  this  action  Is  the  basic  belief 
that,  where  overall  considerations  permit,  the 
many  close  relationships  growing  out  of  trade 
In  peaceful  goods  provide  opportvuilties  for 
bringing  about  greater  xinderstandlng  and 
mutual  benefits.  At  the  same  time.  Increased 
trade  provides  more  employment  for  our 
workers,  more  sales  for  our  businessmen  and 
farmers,  and  may  assist  In  improving  our 
balance  of  payments  position. 

That  foreign  trade  transactions  conform- 
ing to  our  laws  and  regiilatlons  are  clearly 
advantageous  to  our  nation  Is  widely  ac- 
cepted throughout  our  country.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Administration  Is  concerned  about 
the  vlevre  of  those  citizens  who  do  not  believe 
that  Increasing  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Some  fear  that  promoting  peaceful  trade  with 
the  Communist  countries  of  Extern  Europe 
will  undermine  our  position  in  Vietnam 
where  we  are  fighting  Communists  in  open 
conflict.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  In  a 
number  of  statements,  has  dealt  with  this 
crucial  question  of  why  we  treat  different 
Communist  countries  on  an  individual  basis. 
In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
dated  May  11,  1966.  accompanying  the  pro- 
posed East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966, 
he  said : 

"We  are  reaffirming  in  Vietnam — as  we 
have  on  many  earlier  battlefields — our  de- 
termination to  aid  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions to  defend  themselves  from  destruction 
by  Communist  aggression  or  subversion. 
But  determined  resistance  to  such  force  la 
only  part  of  ovir  strategy  to  maintain  a  peace- 
f\il  world. 

"It  has  eqvially  been  our  purpose  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Communist  countries  that 
their  best  interests  lie  in  seeking  the  well- 
being  of  their  peoples  through  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  We 
want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  understand  that  we  will 
go  step- by-step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are 
virllling  to  go  In  exploring  every  path  toward 
enduring  peace.  We  require  only  that  our 
willingness  and  our  actions  be  genuinely 
matched  by  theirs. 


"We  are  confident  that  this  policy  Is  soimd 
even  when  we  are  fighting  against  Commu- 
nist weapons  In  Vietnam.  Indeed,  it  is  when 
we  are  resisting  force  with  force  that  it  Is 
most  lmp>ortant  to  hold  open  every  avenue 
to  peace.  We  need  to  make  unmistakably 
clear  to  all  Communist  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe  that  their  best  interests  lie  In  eco- 
nomic development  and  peaceful  trade,  not 
in  support  of  futile  attempts  to  gain  ad- 
vantage through  the  use  of  force." 

Commenting  on  the  same  theme  in  his  Oc- 
tober speech,  the  President  said: 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  let  our  differences  on 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring all  opportunities.  We  want  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  know  that  we  and  our  allies  shall  go  step- 
by-step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are  willing 
to  advance." 

U.S.  trade  loith  Eastern  Europe  » 

VS.  exports  to  the  U££Jl.  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries  dxiring  the  third 
quarter  1966  totaled  »36.8  million.  This 
compares  with  exports  of  $45.5  million  In  the 
previous  quarter,  and  $24.3  million  In  the 
comparable  1966  quarter.  Exports  to  these 
countries  In  the  third  quarter  1966  repre- 
sented 0.4  percent  of  total  VS.  exports  for 
that  period. 

Of  the  third  quarter  1966  exports,  Poland 
received  $9.6  million;  Rumania.  $7.1  million; 
and  Czechoslovakia,  $6.6  million.  Principal 
exports  to  Poland  were  com,  $3.1  million;  and 
grain  sorghum,  $2.9  million.  Grain  sorghum 
exports  to  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
and  Hungary  were  valued  at  $7.6  million. 
Exports  of  hides  and  skins  to  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  the  U.S.SJi.  totaled  $2.2  million. 

U.S.  imports  from  the  same  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  during  the  third  quarter  1966 
amovmted  to  $46.9  million.  This  weis  higher 
than  the  $44.0  million  Imptorted  In  the  previ- 
ous quarter,  and  the  $34.5  million  imported 
in  the  third  quarter  1965.  Imports  from 
these  same  countries  In  the  third  quarter 
1966  represented  0.7  percent  of  total  VS. 
Imports  for  that  period. 

Poland  accounted  for  $19.6  million  of  this 
total,  principally  In  caimed  hams,  $5.7  mil- 
lion, and  unlversals,  plates,  sheets,  tubes, 
pipes,  and  fittings  of  iron  or  steel,  $4.7  mil- 
lion. Other  principal  products  Imported 
were  pig  iron,  $4.1  million,  mainly  from  the 
U.SJSJI.,  and  palladixim.  $3.2  million,  from 
the  U.S.S  Jl. 


'The  term  "Eastern  Europe"  as  \ised 
throughout  this  report  is  employed  in  a 
special  sense,  and  Is  defined  to  Include  only 
the  following  areas:  Albania,  Bvilgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany  (Including 
the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin),  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary. Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland  (IncludinR 
Danzig)   Rumania,  and  the  UB.S.B. 


Table  1. —  U.S.  trade  with  principal  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  1964,  1966,  and  January-September  1966 

TR.VDE  WITH  BULGARIA 
[In  tboDsands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


Exports,  total. 


Baby  chicks 

Corn,  except  seed 

Grain  sorgnnms 

Soybean  ot1(»fce  and  meal 

Meat  and  fish  meal,  Inedible .... 

Tobacco,  urusanufactured 

Cotton,  raw,  except  Unters.......... 

Seeds  for  planting 

TaUow.  Inedible 

Coal  tar  and  other  cyclic  intermediate  acids. 

Fungicides 

Polychlor  Insecticides 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  product* 


1964 


6,000 


1966 


S,«13 


January- 
Septem- 

berisee 


2,318 


Commodity 


31 


654 


16 


483 
1,460 

296  I 


2,621 

1 

U« 

70 


S6 


16 

213 

128 

22 

16 

304 


17 
700 
345 

19 


1 


518 


Plastic  materials „ 

Chemicals,  other ...„._......... _.. 

Paper  and  paperboard 

Textile  machinery 

Olassworking  machinery  and  parts 

Heating  and  cooling  equipment 

Oas  compressors 

Cannery  machinery  and  parts 

'Telecommunications  apparatus 

Machinery,  other 

Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  contraUinx 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Fountain  pens 

Other  and  unspecified  domestic  exports 

Reexports - 


1964 


25 
8 
3 


215 
..... 

4 


206 
14 


1065 


January- 
Septem- 
berl9e6 


30 

2 

U 


384 

3 


ae 

10 

u 

46 

47 
1 


6$ 

19 

4 

STS 

-.„ 

31 
— „ 


cxm- 


566— Part? 


s 
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Tablb  1.~U.S.  trade  tcith  principal  courUria  of  Eastern  Europe,  1964,  1966,  and  January-SepUmber  1966— Conilnned 

TKADE  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
[In  tbouaiulfl  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


Exports,  total. 


Meat  and  prepantfcms. 

Wheat "    ■ 

Barley 'JZZ7. 

Com,  except  seed 

Seedoorn,  except  sweet  seedeora. I'll' 

Rye l/_ 

Oraln  aorghoms 

Hope 

Soybean  oflcake  and  meal 

Lard ■;™ 

Tobacco,  amnanufactuied II 

Cattle  hides,  undressed 

Calf  and  kip  skins,  nndresaed 

Peanats,  shelled,  green 

Soybeans . 

Robber,  synthetic .".'.T.' 

Woodpolp. 

Sulftir.  crude iri"!!! 

Vanadium  ores  and  ooncentratei..I.II""IIlI! 

Crade  animal  materials ...' 

Crude  materials,  other 

lish  oils  and  flan  liver  cdls,  inedible ""' 

TaUow,  inedible " 

Soybean  oil  crude,  tTMi^n>V( ^ 

OrjEanlc  chemicals. "  " 

Carbon  black 

Pigment*,  pahits,  and  related  materials... ...1.1 

Antlblotkss,  bulk. _ 

Medicinal  and  phannaoeatical  prodncta,  otlier 
Plastic  ma teriafa .„ 


1064 


11, 


U 

2,880 

737 

823 

73 

MB 

1 

i,(m 

130 

881 

45 

fill 

a 


IMS 


27.1186 


2,606 

8,277 

45 


U214 

171 

74 


888 


162 
M7 


133 

34 

307 

131 

30» 

88 

23 

42 

60 

300 


388 

i,ina 

48 


January- 
Septem- 
ber ig«« 


37,643 


8,889 
64 


10^076 
688 

741 


3^426 
131 
82 

7W 

205 

8 

78 


66 
18S 

67 
131 

64 

62 


33 
1,537 

39 
338 
1,234 
276 
180 
639 
311 

16 

44 


383 

■"82 


80 
20 
48 
22 


Commodity 


Oum  and  wood  resins 

Prepared  culture  media.. I.  . 

Cbemlca Is,  other .1."  "I 

Pencil  slats ;.;.;; 

Paper  and  paperboard .. ... . 

Tractors,  tracJcJaylng. """'" 

Electronic  computers,  digital 1.1.1.11""" 

Card  punching  and  auxiliary  machin«ry..IIIIIII"II 
Parts  for  electroaic  data  procesaing  macbineB..r.r.rr. 

Office  machines  and  parts,  other 

Metalworking  machinery '.'..""'.. 

Textile  and  leather  machinery  and  parts.'rill""!"! 
Paper,  pulp,  and  paper  processing  machinery  and 

parts 

Construction  and  mining  machinery  and  parts  . 

Air  conditioners,  sel/-«ontalned , 

Underground  mine  loaders . 

Trucks,  Industrial,  electric I.I.IIII! 

Mechanical  handling  equipment,  other "..I"' 

Metal  treating  and  metal  powder  molding  machines 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other 

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  Instruments  and 

apparatus. 

Resistance  welders """"'I! 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus,  and  appliances,  other  ' 
Professional,  scientific,  measuring,  and  controlling 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Musical  instruments,  sound  recorders,  reproduotfs,' 

and  parts 

Manufectured  goods,  other ""IIIIIIII 

Other  and  unspecified  domestic  export*m'IIIIIH"' 
Reexports 


1964 


161 


70 

614 

9 


1966 


103 
44 

28 
601 

17 


43 
3 


60 
46 

'16 


11 

79 

2 

77 


64 
8 

85 
72 
72 

64 
86 
48 


January- 
Septem- 
berl986 


63 

69 

104 

60 
67 
66 

77 

102 

197 

61 

49 


TRADK  WITH  EAST  GERMANY 


Sxports,  total. 


Meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frocen .    _ 

Butter 

Wheat 

Barley """"""Ii::"; 

Com,  except  seed „ 

Rye IIIII" 

Grain  sorghums ......IIIII™II 

Oranges,  fresh II.™"""* 

Lemons,  fresh 

Navy  beans,  dried,  except  seed_ IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Lentils,  dried,  except  seed ... ... 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured™— "I"" 

Calfskins,  undressed 

Fur  skins,  undressed '."'I 

Soybeans... . 

Wood,  shaped  or  simply  worked.. """ 

CotUm  linters. 


30,211 


471 
2,938 
7,849 

261 
1,601 

404 


1.063 


43 

1,061 


340 


12;413 


1,226 
2,607 

'2,"8i7" 


686 
236 
173 
217 
1,423 


36 
660 


386 


20,668 


0,286 
'3,'887 


323 


2,678 
79 
20 


44 

745 


Cmde  vegetable  materials 

Coal,  bituminous 

Methanol 

SuperphosphaUc  fertlllier "mirmri"""' 

Paper  and  paperboard 

Electronic  computers,  digital ["[[[""[^i". 

Card  punching  and  auxiliary  machinery.  1111111""! 

Qlassworklng  machinery  and  parts ..l. 

Lifting  and  loading  machinery "" 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other I." ' 

X-ray  apparatus ] 

Nuclear  radiation  detecting  and  mecksuring' instru- 
ments  

Professional,  sclentlflc,  measuring,  aiid  controUing 
instruments  and  apparatus . 

Recording  magnetic  tape  and  wire '.'.'.'."'.l'.'.'..." 

Other  domestic  ei|x>rts 

Reexports  of  raw  cotton " 

Reexports,  other 


06 

2;  866 

200 

600 


6 

121 
40 
87 


71 

"m 

320 
11 


1,296 


•2 


38 


TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY 


Exports,  totaL.. 


Nonfat  dry  milk . 

Wheat I-""™IIIIIH" 

Rl« --"v 

Com,  exoept  seed 

Grain  aorghoms "H 

Soybean  oilcake  and  meal I""!"!" 

Meat  and  flah  meal,  inedible 

Lard 

Food,  other IIIIIII* 

Cattle  hides,  undre»ed 1" 

Calf  and  kip  skins,  undressed ..IIIII 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins,  undressed I.IIIIII 

Hides  and  skins,  exoept  for  skins,  ondrtosedVo&erl 

For  skins,  undressed 

Soybeans , .." 

Rubber,  synthetic 

Cotton,  raw,  exoept  linters. 

Crude  animal  materials 

Chicle  and  other  gum  bases . 

Seeds  tor  planting 

Tallow,  inedible IIHI  * 

Organic  chemicals ..       „ 

Inorganic  chemicals I 

Mineral  tar  and  crude  ooal-tar  ohemloals 

PlgTnents,  paints,  and  related  tnatjirtaig 


13,753 


1,362 

2,486 

106 

168 

32 

8,422 

46 
66 

41 
47 
36 
28 
3,461 

'3,'267 

loa 

27 
0 
77 
177 
40 
44 


9,327 


7,111 


8 

2;  777 

10 

8 
706 
200 

88 


1 
8,680 

1 


6 
838 

276 

aw 
"a 


286 

2,786 

907 


14 
472 
714 
128 


36 

"i 


35 

173 

74 


19 


Antibiotics,  bulk 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutloal  products,  other.  .IIII 

Herblcldal  preparations ...... .......... 

Chemicals,  other ...........IIII"" 

Leather IIIIIIII! 

Paper  and  paperboard """""IIIIIIII"! 

Nylon  filament  yard  and  monofilaments:  nylonUre 

cord  and  fabric 

Card  punching  and  auxiliary  machinery.. "IIIIIIII! 

Parts  for  electromc  data  processing  mn/hiTiff H! 

Office  machines,  other 

Textile  machinery IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Paper,  pulp,  and  paper  proceasing' 'Tn'achl'tiary" and" 

parts 

Refrigerating  units,  centrifugal IIIIIIII! 

Teleoommumcatlons  apparatus 

Nuclear  radiation  detecting  and  measuring'liistri)" 

ments 

Electric  measuring  and  oontroUliig' instruments*  uid' 

apparatus,  other 

Machinery,  other I.I" 

Professional,  sclentlflc.  measuring" ud'wnu'oiii'ng' 

instruments  and  apparatus . 

Printed  matter I" 

Other  and  unspedfled  domestic  exports 

Reexports  of  hydrocortisone,  balk IIIIIIIIII 

ReeiporU,  other 


06 

1 

86 

3 
6 

87 


80 
46 


6 

30 

23 
44 

61 

6 

173 


80 
30 
68 

6 

'n 


122 

"12 

16 


«4 

"26' 
6 


26 
28 

66 

1 
81 
84 

8 


74 
47 
83 
132 
189 
99 

tzr 

82 
89 

40 

8 

84 

81 
19 


100 
41 

200 

137 

"m 

109 

43 

100 

12 

41 


1,610 


138 

1,614 

4 


77 
94 


6 
77 
70 


8 
88 
139 


3 

67 

4 

1 


18 
49 


82 
109 

72 

266 

84 
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Table  l.—U.S.  trade  uith  principal  covntriee  of  Eastern  Europe,  1964,  19G6,  and  January-September  le^S— Continued 

TRACE  WITH  POLAND 


Commodity 


Exports,  total-. 

Fork,  fresh  or  troten. 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

Butter. 


--—"—>•*-—- 


-+' 


Wheat 

Rice 

Barley 

Cora,  except  seed 

Oraln  sorghums 

Wheat  flour 

Cornmeal — 

Cottonseed  oilcake  and  meal — 

Soybean  oilcake  and  meal _ 

Lard  and  other  prepared  edible  fats... 

Food,  other _ 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured u. 

Tobacco,  manufactures ..]^ 

Cattle  hides,  undressed j.. 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins,  undressed 

Peanuts,  shelled,  green 

Soybeans - - 

Flour  and  meal  of  oilseeds,  oU  nuts  and  kernels. 

Rubber,  synthetic 

Cotton  pulp 4— 

Cotton,  raw,  exoept  linters j. 

Mamnade  fiber  staple  and  tow 

Wool  rags  and  used  clothing  of  wool 

Seeds  for  planting- 

Crude,  materials,  other .,.. 

Coal,  bituminous j_ 

T&llow,  inedible J.^ 

Soybean  oil,  crude -l-i— 

Soybean  oil,  refined J.{ 

Cottonseed  oil.  refined J_ 

Plastlcizers,  cyclic 4 

Butyl  alcohol 4 


1064 


138,066 


766 
1,517 
4.106 
66,301 
2,866 
2.160 
3.007 
6,881 
1,146 

118 


221 
3,460 
2,636 

470 
674 
2M 


4,148 


2,064 

60 

18,626 

1 

637 

6 

74 

94 

8.674 

6.866 

1,388 

4,001 

703 


1066 


January- 
Septem- 
ber 1966 


35,417 


621 

1,723 

Its 

121 

2,860 


1,068 

132 

1,831 

164 

23 

363 

49 


8.600 


2,480 
344 


307 


0,094 


912 
1,818 

617 

669 

ilioi 

8,106 

2,961 

1.667 
137 
142 

1,806 

101 

2,646 
68 

2,286 

282 

114 

417 

2,910 

81 

24 

93 

212 

1,318 


3.463 


301 
128 


2,771 
'i.'456 


Commodity 


Organic  chemicals,  other 

Carbon  black 

AntibloUcs,  bulk 

Hormones,  bulk 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  other 

Plastic  materials - 

Chemicals,  other 

Paper,  paperboard,  and  manufactures 

Yam  and  thread  of  manmade  fibers 

Universals,  plates,  and  sheets  of  iron  or  steel.. 

Iron  and  steel,  other 

Structures  and  flnlshed  parts  of  aluminum 

Typewriters  and  parts 

OfSoe  machines  and  parts,  other 

Metalworking  machinery 

Textile  and  leather  znachlnery 

Mineral  crushing,  sorting,  and  similar  maohfaisry 

OlasBworklng  machinery  and  parts 

Heating  and  cooling  equipment 

Pumps,  centrifuges,  and  parts 

Lifting  and  loading  madiinery  and  parts 

Trucks  and  tractors.  Industrial,  and  parts 

Spraying  machinery.. 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other 

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  Instruments  and 

apparatus - 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus,  and  appliances,  other. 

Road  motor  vehicles ■ 

Clothing,  exoept  of  fur 

Professional,  scientific,  meastuing,  and  controlling 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Developed  motion-picture  film 

Prln ted  matter 

Manufactured  goods,  other 

Unspecified  commodities  tor  relief. 

Other  and  unspedfled  domestic  exports — 

Reexports 


1064 


149 

25 

14 

102 

678 

301 

118 

55 

868 

168 

4 

161 

107 

6 

187 

40- 

100 

30 

183 

16 

173 

7 


134 

234 
96 
88 

448 

160 
110 
380 
386 

,630 

37 

134 


1066 


January- 
Septem- 
ber 1966 


336 
134 
170 
23 
130 
130 
130 
566 
611 
46 
08 


IS 

64 

170 

94 

3 

60 

66 

383 

100 

118 

94 

311 

316 

213 

33 

877 

448 
163 
235 
381 

OM 

61 
186 


163 
307 


306 
138 
88 
186 
833 


87 


U7 
844 
316 

10 
865 

86 

n 
1 


10 

660 

143 

199 

83 

483 

130 
66 

164 
SIT 
830 

33 
20 


TRADE  WITH  RUMANIA 


Exports,  totaL. 


Baby  chicks . 

Wheat 

Potatoes,  fresh 

Meat  and  fish  meal,  inedible . 

Yeast  and  baking  powder... . — 

Cattle  hides,  undressed 

Calf  and  kip  skins,  undressed .... 

Soybeans ..— 

Woodpulp 

Cotton,  raw,  except  linters .... 

Florida  phosphate  hard  rock  and  land  pebble 

Sulfur,  crude 

Crude  animal  materials 
Coal. 


Coke  of  coal,  lignite,  or  peat — 

Petroleum  coke .. ..... 

TaUow,  Inedible — 

Animal  fats  and  oils,  Inedible,  other... 

Rubtier  antioxidants,  cyclic 

Organic  chemicals,  other .— 

Cartwn  black... .. 

Honnones,  bulk .— 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  other....... 

Essential  oils,  perfume,  and  flavor  materials — 

Explosives  and  pyrotechnic  products 

Plastic  materials 

Catalysts,  compound,  exoept  nickel ... 

Chenjlcals,  other 

Tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings  of  iron  or  stMl 

Flnlsheid  structural  parts  and  structures  of  Iron  or 

steel 

Containers  for  storage,  of  iron  or  steel,  80  gallons  or 

more 

Hsndtoolsand  tools  for  machines . 

Manufactures  of  metal,  other 

Steam  generating  power  boilers  and  Darts 

Internal  combustion  engines,  not  for  alreraft,  and 

parts 

Tractors,  wheel  and  garden 

Agricultural  machinery  and  Implements,  other 


6,166 


160 
10 


731 
1,387 

"'ioi' 

96 
1,236 


327 
63 


73 


266 

"m 


6.886 


487 

114 

1,623 

94 


889 


621 

696 

88 

99 
49 


26 
1 
41 
33 
48 


66 

'm 


18,633 


80 
"'i34 

9 

3,787 
495 

loe 

1,173 

43 

256 


921 


54 

38 

4 

23 

66 


61 

18 

511 

118 

384 

271 


420 
61 
39 

86 
46 
42 


Leatherworklng  machinery.. . 

Textile  and  leather  machinery,  other 

Parts  for  printing  machines 

Flour-mill  and  gristmill  machines  and  parts 

Power  cranes,  draglines,  shovels,  and  parts,  excavator 

Ditchers  and  benchers,  self-propelled . 

Well-drilling  machines  and  parts 

Construction  and  mining  machinery  and  parts,  otber„ 

Heating  and  cooling  equipment  and  parts .... 

Pumps  for  liquids  and  parts 

Pumps,  centrifuges,  and  parts,  other 

Oil  and  gas  field  equipment  and  parts 

Mechanical  handling  equipment,  other 

Motorized  handtoob  and  parts,  nonelectric — . 

Ball  and  roller  bearings 

Plastics-working  machines  and  parts 

Taps,  cocks,  valves,  and  similar  appliances 

Mechanical  power  transmission  equipment  and  parts, 

except  for  motor  vehicles  and  ainnft 

Nonelectric  machinery,  other. 

Electric  power  macbmery  and  switchgear ... 

Insulated   wire  and  cable  and   electric  insulating 

equipment 

Telecommunications  apparatus 

X-ray  apparatus  and  parts 

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  Instruments  and 

apparatus 

Electric  machhiery,  apparatus,  and  appliances,  other. 

Passenger  cars 

Tracks 

Power  cranes,  draglines,  and  shovels,  wheel  or  trock 

mounted. ......................—....—........- 

Truck  trailers  and  parts 

Professional,  sclentlflc,  measuring,  and  controlling 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Developed  motion-picture  film . . 

Printed  matter . .. 

Manufactured  goods,  other . .... . 

Other  and  unspedfled  domestic  exports........ — ... 

Reexports 


30 
3 


242 


27 


14 


10 
63 

"S" 

16 
18 


82 


40 

"92' 
43 
66 

417 
87 

484 


187 


90 
87 

80 

25 

2 


37 

a 

2 

"a 

34 
43 


1 

123 

41 


300 
65 

166 

34 

3,036 

228 

805 

116 

78 

137 

40 


684 

6 
304 
200 

228 
67 
87 

1,036 
83 
36 
69 

120 
48 

m 

3 

673 

186 

647 

40 


TRADE  WITH  U.S.S.R. 


Exports,  total. 


Rice 

Cattle  hides,  undressed 

Calfand  kip  skins,  undressed 

Soybeans 

Woodpulp 

Cotton,  raw,  except  linters 

Manmade  flber  staple  and  tow 

Petroleum  coke 

Tallow,  inedible 

Coal-tar  and  other  cyclic  intermediates 

Rubber  compounding  chemicals,  except  cyclic. 
Rubber  accelerators,  cydlc 


144,663 


110.418 
7,386 
1,231 


968 

311 

L9e7 

299 

8,260 

1 

174 


46,161 


30,618 


6,068 

81 

6,r4 

1,986 

"i,"863 


17,492 
16 


26 


10.668 
234 

"6.250 

"""678 


6,471 

128 

1 

69 


Rubber  antioxidants,  cyclic 

Agricultural  fungicides  and  herbicides,  except  prep- 
arations  

Beniene  hexachlorids 

Butvl  alcohol 

Alcohols  and  polyhydrlc  alcohols,  other 

Organic  chemcials,  other 

Carbon  black ■ 

Sodium  phosphate  and  other  sodium  nnnpoands 

Inorganic  chemicals,  other 

Synthetic  organic  dyestufls  and  color  lakes 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products 

Plastic  materials --- 

Insecticides,  fungiddes,  disinfectants,  and  similar 
preparations 


212 

1,727 
400 
643 

'"Hn 

808 

321 
188 
7 
163 
701 

3,766 


756 
1,016 
"2,463" 

""in 

3 

i 

118 
813 
626 

886 


1,041 
873 


170 

378 

8 

m 

1 

176 
601 
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Table  l.—  U.S.  trade  with  principal  courUries  of  Eastern  Europe,  1964,  1965,  and  January-SepUmber  1966— Continued 

iTRADE  WITH  U.S.SJl.— Contluued 
[In  thonsands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


Chemicals,  other 

Rubtn>r  tires  and  tubes I.IIIIIIIIllIII" 

Rubber  manufacturers,  other 

Textile  yarn,  fabrics,  and  related  prodncillllllllll^ 

Tabee  and  pipes,  seamless,  carbon  steel 

Power  generating  machinery,  except  electrlo. ."""" 

Agricultural  machinery  and  Implements 

Laundry  and  drycleaning  equipment,  oommeroi^', 

and  parts 

Leatherworlting  machinery IIIIIIIII""!! 

Textile  and  leather  machinery,  other.. """Ill"""' 
Food  processing  machinery  and  parts,  except  domeih' 

tic. 


Coal  cutting  and  continuous  mining  machinery 

Construction  and  mining  machinery,  other 

Mineral  crushing,  sorting,  and  similar  machinery  and 

parts 

Heating  and  ooollng  equipment  (or  btialment  o'ffood 

products 

Pumps  and  centrifuges  and  parts I"IlIlIIII"i 

Underground  mine  loaders  and  parts'.IIIII""" 


1S64 


120 
78 
71 
33 


ISfi 
20 

408 


37 

63 

1,246 

306 


100 


196S 


17 

111 

27 

67 


76 
lOS 

168 

S2 

28S 

87 
924 
183 


2 

61 

401 


January- 
Septem- 
ber 1966 


67 

33 
1 

36 
446 

11 
314 

123 

6 

ISS 

387 


156 

96 

234 
95 
16 


Commodity 


Conveying  equipment  and  parts 

Wrapping,  packaging,  filling,  and  similar  machines 

and  parts 

Ball  and  roller  bearings II""I"""IIIII 

Plastics-working  machines  and  parts.. IIIIIIIIII" 

Nonelectric  machliKry,  other ""II! 

Electric  power  machinery  and  swltchgear.IIIII 

Insulated  wire  and  cable "I" 

Telecommunications  apparatus IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Electric  measuring  and  controlling  Instruments  and 

apparatus 

Bpedal  purpose  nonmilltary  vehicles... IIIIIII"! 

Road  motor  vehicles,  other "I'll 

Clothing,  except  of  fur IIIIIIIIIIII 

Professional,  scientific,  measurinc,  and'wnbtiiiing' 

instruments  and  apparatus 

Printed  matter "IIIIIII" 

Manufactured  goods,  other. ..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH"" 

Live  animals,  not  for  food IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Other  domestic  exports . "II 

Reexports IIIIII"       


1S64 


492 

399 
20 
166 
250 
378 
107 


113 

709 
34 
50 

146 
37 
152 

"76" 
0 


1965 


40 

25 

117 


160 

363 

81 

S 


1,757 

312 

85 

87 
57 
218 
181 
61 
44 


January- 
Septem- 
ber 1966 


160 


127 

11 

1 

199 


187 
60 


72 
32 

75 
45 
180 
193 
46 
20 


Export  licensing  to  Eastern  Europe  * 
Commodity  Applications  Approved 

License  applications  for  commodities 
valued  at  $30.5  million  were  approved  tar  ex- 
port to  Eastern  Europe  In  the  fourth  quarter 
1966.  Principal  destinations  were  Czecho- 
slovakia, $10.0  mimon;  the  U.S.SJl.,  $5.2 
mllUon;  Hungary,  $4.7  million;  and  Bulgaria, 
$3.7  mllUon.  This  doUar  volume  represents  a 
decrease  from  $34.9  million  approved  in  the 
third  quarter  1966.  and  $413  million  ap- 
proved in  the  fourth  quarter  1966. 

Agricultural  commodities,  valued  at  $14.6 
million,  and  hides  and  skins,  valued  at  $4.9 
million,  accoimted  for  a  large  share  of  the 
total  value  approved.  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary  were  the  principal 
recipients  of  the  agricultural  goods,  and  the 
U.Sj8Ji.,  Poland,  and  Rumania  of  the  hides 
and  skins. 

Other  principal  commodities  approved 
were  hot  scarfing  machinery,  $0.9  million,  to 
Poland;  and  cotton  llnters,  $0.8  million,  to 
East  Germany. 

Por  calendar  year  1966,  total  license  appli- 
cations approved  for  export  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean destinations  amounted  to  $153.1  million 
compared  with  $143.4  million  in  1965. 
Commodity  Applications  Rejected 

During  the  fourth  quarter  1966  license  ap- 
plications for  commodities  valued  at  $0.3 
million  were  rejected  tor  export  to  Eastern 
European  destinations.  Rejections  included 
an  automatic  sorter  for  electronic  compo- 
nenu,  $253,308,  to  East  Germany. 

In  calendar  year  1966  license  applications 
for  commodities  valued  at  $3.6  million  were 
rejected  tor  export  to  Eastern  European 
countries  compared  with  $6.7  mllUon  in  1965.« 
Tabu  3. — Commodities  licenced  for  export  to 

Eastern    European    destinatioru    in    the 

4th  quarter,  1966 

(Value  In  dollars] 
All      Eastern      European      coun- 

*rte8»._. 30.503,289 

Albania: 

Beverage  pumps 1,000 

Spare  parts  for  X-ray  units '    17 

Total-- _  1.017 

Bulgaria:  " 

Soybean  meal 3,603,123 

Lubricating  oil  and  grease 663 

Herbicides    1 

Chemical  compounds 14 

•See  footnote  1. 

•Electronic  data  processing  equipment 
valued  at  $0.2  million  was  rejected  in  1966 
and  $4.4  million  in  1965. 


Tablk  3. — Commodities  licensed  for  export  to 
Eastern    European    destinations    tn    the 
4th  quarter,  1966 — Continued 
[Value  In  dolUrs] 
Bulgaria: 

Industrial  chemicals 16,  221 

Synthetic  resins 26!  736 

Diesel  engine  parts 1,968 

Electronic     computer     eqtilp- 

ment    7,640 

New  printing  calculators 26, 000 

Air  conditioners 6,290 

Beverage  pumps lioOO 

Roller  bearings 8, 118 

Rectifiers  and  resistors 153 

Airborne  navigation  and  com- 

mtmlcatlon  equipment 29,341 

Batteries 101 

Diodes  and  electron  tubes 140 

Passenger    cars 2,600 

Station  wagons  and  parts 8, 100 

Electrical  Instruments  for  test- 
ing  (transformers) 886 

Electric  melting  pot 380 

Cotton  tester  and  accessories..  453 
Mechanical    Industrial    process 

control  Instruments 1,078 

Total _.  3,738,806 

Czechoslovakia : 

Yellow  grain  sorghums 4, 847,  031 

Cotton  seed  expeller 113, 000 

Soybean  meal ,,„  842,698 

Tobacco 28,397 

Shelled   peanuts 16,470 

Soybeans 963^  716 

Cotton  llnters  filter  paper 17,  799 

Prehydrolyzed  bleached  sulfate 

woodptilp 12,170 

Asbestos    fiber 32,814 

Vanadium    pentozlde 449, 173 

Lubricating   grease 1, 586 

Linseed  oil 62,000 

Cyclic  intermediates '    14 

Industrial  chemicals 126,747 

Synthetic     organic     medicinal 

chemicals 74 

Herbicides 20,201 

Acids  and  anhydrides 17, 748 

Miscellaneous  organic  chem- 
ical"  - 605,  386 

Carbon  black  furnace 7, 133 

Calciimi  hyprochlorite...^ 3i486 

Synthetic  organic  dyestuff 2 

Medical     and     pharmaceutical 

products 1.864 

Synthetic  rubbers  and  com- 
pounds   1,642 

Synthetic  resins 44,219 

Regenerated  cellulose  and 
chemical  derivatives  of  cellu- 
lose   41,616 

Lubrication  additives 241 


Table  3. — Commodities  licensed  for  export  to 
Eastern    European    destinations    in    the 
4th  quarter.  1966 — Continued 
(Value  in  dollars] 
Czechoslovakia : 
Chemical  products  and  prepa- 
rations, not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied     2,474 

Culture   media 6,362 

Diagnostic    reagents 2, 147 

Rubber  belts 44 

Tabulating  machine  card  stock.  101 ,  041 

Nylon  filament 30 

Glass  capUlary  tubing 100 

Cadmium  sticks 10,807 

Aircraft    internal    combustion 

engine  and  parts 6,326 

Outboard   motore 7,990 

Automatic  typewriters  and  ac- 
cessories   82,610 

Electronic     computer     compo- 
nents  - 624,389 

Statistical  machines  and  parts.  278, 721 

Multltype  typewriter  parts 1,391 

Rock  drilling  machines  and  ac- 
cessories     63,000 

Trenchers  and  spare  parts 37,987 

Air    conditioners 4,235 

Beverage    pumps 1,000 

Centrifuges,      separators      and 

parts. 10,220 

Nonmilltary      tractor      shovel 

loaders 38,400 

Battery  powered  trucks 8.064 

Pneumatic    portable    tools 8,338 

Industrial  machinery,  parts 
and  accessories,  not  else- 
where  classified 14,759 

Ball   bearings  and  parts 31 

Spray  etchers  and  parts 61.090 

Electron    resistors    and   micro 

switches 4,677 

Electrical  motors  and  relajrs..  602 

Hearing  aid  batteries 7 

Electron    tubes   and    semicon- 

ductors... 1,609 

Flame  detectors  and  simula- 
tors  30,924 

Electrical  testing  instrumients-  30, 441 

Potentiometer  3,940 

Instruments  for  testing  non- 
electrical   equipment _.  4,740 

SolntlllatiOB    camera 38,730 

Passenger  car  and  replacement 

parts 3,600 

Colored  filters    (optical) 601 

Camera  with  accessories 4,740 

Still     picture     projector     and 

parts 150 

Proceseors  with  speed  changers.  4, 840 

Photocopy    printers 7, 930 

Instruments  for  measuring  and 
checking  variables  of  liquids 

or    gases 1,102 
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Tabu  3. — Commodities  licensed  for  export  to 

Eastern    European    destinations    in    the 

4th  quarter,  1966 — Continued  i 
[Value  in  dollars]]  | 
Czechoslovakia : 

Spectrum     measuring     Inst 
ments '.  1,»64 

Physical  properties  testing 
eiquipment  and  accessories..  3,  247 

Chemical  analysis  equip- 
ment      630 

Magnetic  recording/reproduc- 
ing equipment  parts  and  ac- 
cessories      3,107 

Cattle    hides 432,274 


Total 10.  079.  776 


East  Germany : 
Tobacco    

Yellow    soybeans 

Chemical    woodpulp 

Synthetic    rubber i. 

Cotton    llnters ;_ 

Paraffin      alkane       (industrial 

chemical)     

Virgin    mercury ;.- 

Culture    media ]1. 

Laboratory    reagents [. 

Chemical  materials  and  prod- 
ucts, not  elsewhere  classified. 

Asbestos    .. 

Cementing    preparations 

Acrylonitrile    monomer     (syn- 
thetic   resin) 

Tabulating       machine       card 

stock    

Fiber  glass  fabric 

Pulp  refiners  and  parts. 

Beverage    pumps 

Agricultural    machines,    pax^ 

and  attachments 

Spray  etchers  and  parts. 

Magnetic  tapw 

Tape    handler 

Unexposed  still  picture  film 

Instruments  for  measuring  and 
checking  presstire  in  liquids 

or  gases 

Chemical  analysis  equipment.. 
Laboratory  or  scientific  instru- 
ments   

Alroondltionlng  units  and  con- 
trols   

Capacitor  winding  machines.. 
Radiation  detection  and  meas- 
uring instruments 

Other     industrial     equipment 
and  parts 


246,  600 

644.390 

25,  920 

62,034 

820,  372 

132,  240 

120,  960 

11,434 

1,311 

17,350 

900 

46 

3,500 

176.000 
50,045 
86.786 
80,000 

14,  403 
31,  167 
41,220 
25,  490 
118 


14.  675 
62. 476 

1.147 

34.909 
13,000 

37.165 

16,  287 


Total i.     2,760.844 


Estonia:  Beverage  pumps. 
Total 


600 


600 


¥ 


Hungary : 
Yellow  grain  sorghums- 
Soybean  meal 

Synthetic  rubber 

Cotton  standards 

Rubber   antiozonants 

Agricultural  chemicals.. 

Industrial  chemicals 

Miscellaneous    organic    chem- 
icals    ,, 

Synthetic  resins J4 

Fluorescent  powder J- 

Diagnostic       laboratory      res- 
gents   

Photographic    chemicals     and 

flUn    ._ 

SUlcone  oil.. |_ 

Cement  and  cement  kits J^ 

Hydraulic  fluid _J, 

Laboratory    glassware J., 

Cadmliui  sticks L 

Metal  whUk  broom  caps X 

Railway    and    locomotive    en- 
gines, parts  and  accessories 

Agricultural  equipment,  parts 
and  accessories 


1,044,611 

a,  204, 603 

16.948 

96 

1 

643,407 

2 

92,  507 
11,681 
29.  601 


1.428 

614 

32,  326 

66 

1,004 

77 

6,328 

672 

66,781 

6,448 


Table  3. — Commodities  licensed  for  export  to 
Eastern  European  destinations  in  the 
4th  quarter,  1966 — Continued 

[Value  In  dollars] 
Hungary : 

Nonmilltary  tracklaylng  trac- 
tor  39,000 

Statistical  machine  parts 116,364 

Electronic     computer     system 

and  parts 263,077 

Industrial  machines  and  ac- 
cessories      60,438 

Laboratory  machines  and  in- 
struments   1.836 

Air  conditioning  equipment 47,914 

Beverage  and  fuel  oil  pumps...  653 

Ball  and  roller  bearings 1,292 

Hearing  aid  batteries 44 

Automotive  parts  and  trans- 
mission  equipment 1,188 

Resistors  and  microswltches..  804 

Communications  antenna 650 

Transistors,     diodes,     electron 

tubes  and  parts 4,667 

Radiation  detecting  and  meas- 
uring Instruments  and 
parts 11,414 

Oscilloscope 2,687 

Voltmeters   1, 170 

Osmometers  with  accessories..  8.348 

Hand  tools 650 

Physical  properties  testing  and 
inspecting  instruments,  elec- 
tric or  electronic,  parts  and 
accessories    36,490 

Used  clothing 750 

Motion    picture    camera    and 

parts    8,201 

Microscope  342 

Liquid  supply  meters 20,265 

Solar  energy  experiment  kit 5 

Dial  thermometer 42 

Optical  meastirlng  Instrument 
parts 198 

Sensitized  paper,  not  devel- 
oped    774 

Magnetic  tape  unit,  parts  and 
accessories 69,  700 

Rubber  tubing 54 

Medical  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations 150 

Iron  and  steel  samples 315 


Total _     4.  714,  781 


Latvia :  Beverage  pumps. 


600 


Total. 


600 


Lithuania:  Beverage  pumps. 
Total 


600 


600 


Poland: 

Laboratory  reagents 446 

Nickel  sulphate 132. 102 

Synthetic    rubber 132, 102 

Fuels  and  lubricants 3.  389 

Lithium  bromide 260 

Hot  scarfing  machinery 965.000 

Statistical  machines  and  acces- 
sories     21,632 

Electron  tubes 3,673 

Spectrophotometers  and  acces- 
sories     68,907 

X-ray  thickness  meter 1,724 

Recording  tape 2,196 

Parts  for  aircraft  Internal  com- 
bustion engines 600 

Automotive  replacement  parts.  500 
Gas  chromatographs  and  acces- 
sories   16,152 

Physical  properties  testing  and 

inspecting  equipment 12,710 

Industrial  machinery,  not  else- 
where  classified 6,746 

Cattle  hides 1,034,983 


Total a,  262,  289 

Rumania: 

Rubber  antlozonant 2,085 

Chemicals,  not  elsewhere  clas- 
sified     847 


Table  3. — Commodities  licensed  for  export  to 

Eastern    European     destinations  In    the 

4th  quarter,  1966 — Continued 
[Value  in  dollars] 
Rumania ; 

Hydraulic  fiuld 4,818 

Diamond  drill  bits 40,  370 

Helium   and   helixun-hydrogen 

systems   132,790 

Nonmilltary  aircraft  motors...  409 

Metal   working   machines   and 

tools 30,225 

Truck  crane 118,  500 

Magnetic  tape  transports 3,  700 

Catalytic  cracking  unit  parts.  _  288,  375 

Parts  for  non-military  vehicles.  2,  452 

Physical  properties  testing  and 

inspectmg  equipment 9, 178 

Rotary  drill  pressure  gages 8,  360 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duction equipment 358,992 

Transformers  and  semiconduc- 
tors    620 

Cattle  hides 675,715 


Total 1,676,936 


U.S.SJI.: 

Grain  samples 

Magnesium  oxide 

Monoethanolamine   (industrial 

chemical)   

Diethylene  glycol   (industrial 

chemical)    

Methyl  pyrrolldone  (organic 

chemicals)    

Methyl  vinyl  ketone 

Normal  propyl  alcohol 

Cyclic  Intermediates  not  else- 
where  classified 

Rubber   products 

Reagents 

Dow  pon  (Industrial 

chemical)   

Synthetic  leather 

Chemicals  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts not  elsewhere  classified- 
Plastic  tubing 

Nickel  and  nickel  alloy 

products   

Ceramic  cup  burners 

Roller  bearings 

Diesel  engines  and  parts 

Beverage  ptmips 

Photographic-equipment  and 

accessories   

Motors  and  spare  parts 

(shuttle  cars) 

Airborne  navigational  and  di- 
rection finding  equipment 

Magnetic  tape  units  and 

parts    

Photo  composing  machine  and 

parts    

Air  conditioner 

Fiber  filament  yams 

Refractory  cement 

Industrial  machines,  parts, 

and  accessories 

Physical  properties  testing 
equipment,  parts  and 

accessories    

Industrial  process  control 

instruments 

Magnetic  charts 

Accessories  for  sporting  para- 
chutes   

Passenger    cars 

Agricultural  machinery  parts. . 
Electronic     computer     equip- 
ment and  parts 

Automatic  typewriters  and 

parts    

Copying  machines  and  parts 

Astronomical  telescope  parts.. 

Gift  parcels  of  food 

Teleprinter  machine . 


6 
80.560 

110,061 

423,000 

60,008 
14,568 
16,800 

1,722 

763 

1,136 

23,260 
100,000 

26.866 
7,740 

82.123 
127.  161 
11.889 
41,806 
10,000 

182,  546 

724, 118 

10,694 

99,000 

31.  693 

269 

4,839 

496 

76.404 


6,727 

9.807 
3 

483 
18,011 
16,861 

49,860 

75,666 

9,082 

400 

366 

1,000 


Cattle  hides a,  822,  892 

Total    _ 6,  267,  341 

'  Includes  $14,600,000  of  agrtctUtural  prod- 
ucts licensed  to  Eastern  European  areas  In 
the  4th  quarter. 
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Technical   Data  Applications   Approved 

Diirlng  tbe  fourth  quarter  1966  the  De- 
partment approved  102  appUcatione  for  the 
export  or  reexport  of  unpublished  and  uu- 
classified  technical  data  to  these  destinations. 
This  compares  with  76  approved  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter,  and  65  approved  In  the  com- 
parable 1966  qiiarter.  Eleven  of  the  fourth 
qiiarter  approved  applications  permitted  ex- 
ports of  technical  data  only  for  sales  quota- 
tions or  bids  In  response  to  Inquiries  received, 
either  directly  from  Eastern  European  areas 
or  Indirectly  from  firms  In  free  world  coun- 
tries wishing  to  make  quotations  or  ofTers 
based  on  the  use  of  UB.-orlgln  technical 
data. 

As  In  the  past,  the  TJ3SJI.  and  other  East- 
em  European  areas  continued  throughout 
the  reporting  period  to  show  that  their  great- 
est interest  was  In  the  acquisition  of  tech- 
nical data  In  the  fields  of  petroleiim  refining, 
petrochemicals,  chemicals,  and  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metallurgy.  UJ3.  firms  continued 
to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Government  con- 
cerning the  applicable  export  regulations  and 
export  licensing  policy  In  connection  with 
their  licensees,  affiliates,  and  subsidiaries 
abroad  furnishing  technical  data  and/or 
equipment  to  these  Eastern  European  areas 
for  the  construction  of  various  production 
fadUtles. 

Technical  data  approved  during  this  pe- 
riod related  to  tbe  following: 

Bulgaria:  Tires  and  tubes;  cold  strip  and 
sheet  rolling  mill,  and  galvanizing  fiurtaces 
and  temper  mill;  electrostatic  precipitators; 
rotary  earth  augers. 

Csechoalovakia:  Pelletlzlng  Iron  ore  and  fiy 
ash;  sulphuric  acid  evaporator;  cold  aliunl- 
num  breakdown  mill;  dehydration  and  sludge 
burning;  butadiene  and  cls-polybutadlene; 
vinyl  chloride  monomer  and  polyvlnyl-chlo- 
rlde;  air  preheaters;  pitch  and  Indene- 
coumarone  resins;  ethylene;  dlchlorethane; 
polypropylene;  cyclic  catalytic  reforming 
para-xylene. 

East  Germany:  Ethylene;  furnaces  for 
ethylene;  defines;  ammonia;  cold  tube  re- 
ducing mill;  caiistlc  soda;  propylene  and 
polypropylene  butadiene;  potash  mining  ma- 
chinery; fiber  glass  furnaces;  fatty  acid 
distillation. 

Hungary:  Sheet  glass;  hot  strip  down 
coller  electrolytic  tinning  line;  phosphoric 
acid  evaporator;  air  preheaters;  rotary  earth 
digging  augers;  xylene  Isomerlzatlon. 

Poland:  Cold  strip  reversing  mill;  recipro- 
cating compressors:  furnaces  for  ethylene; 
stretch  reducing  mill;  superphosphate  and 
phosphorto  acid;  preheaters;  oil  refinery 
heaters;  butadiene;  fiber  glass  furnaces;  con- 
tinuous steel  strip  and  sheet  (alumlnlzed); 
centrifugal  pumps,  sulphuric  acid;  poly- 
styrene. 

Rumania:  Cold  steel  strip  rolling  mill;  wire 
rod  mill;  Insecticides;  black  liquor  evapora- 
tor; carbon  steel  strip  and  sheet  line;  phos- 
phoric acid;  drawbench;  mineral  wool; 
furnaces  for  vinyl  chloride  monomer;  fiber 
glass;  heat  exchangers;  ammonia;  contlnuovis 
fat  splitting;  pesticide:  compressors. 

U.S.SJt.:  Benzene  over-the-hlghway  cargo- 
carrying  equipment;  steel  beam;  mainline 
valves;  pelletlzlng  iron  ore;  drum  Industrial 
type  boilers;  natural  gas  llqulficatlon  herbi- 
cide; rubberized  thread  prepolymer:  digging 
augers;  steam  tube  calclners;  fired  heaters; 
furnaces;  vinyl  chloride  monomer;  carbon 
dioxide  removal  pyrolysis  furnaces. 

In  approving  these  applications,  the  De- 
partment, after  careful  evaluation,  concluded 
that  these  technical  data  expnsrts  to  Eastern 
Xurope  would  not  contribute  significantly 
to  Its  military  or  economic  potential  In  a 
way  that  would  be  detrimental  to  tbe  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  of  tbe  United 
States. 

Technical  Data  Applications  Denied 
During  tbe  (lu&rter  tbe  Department  denied 
two  technical  data  applications  to  Poland 
and  one  to  Rumania  becaxise  tbe  transactions 


Involved  a  party  subject  to  a  Departmental 
denial  order. 

Foreign  Filing  of  Patent  Applications 
UjS.  firms  wer9  granted  330  licenses  for  tbe 
export  of  technical  data  to  permit  the  filing 
of  foreign  patent  applications  with  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Qermany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  n.S.SJl.  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1966.  This  represents 
a  decrease  from  tbe  333  approved  In  tbe 
third  quarter  1966. 

Value  information 
Tbe  total  dollar  value  of  licenses  ap- 
proved for  the  export  of  technical  data  to 
these  areas  is  not  provided  for  this  period 
because  such  value  information  has  not 
been  reqiilred  on  export  license  applications 
for  technical  data.  Also,  shipments  or 
transmittals  of  technical  data  are  not  re- 
ported as  U.S.  export  statistics.  Until 
recently,  tbe  dollar  value  of  technical  data 
exports  to  these  areas  has  not  been  deemed 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  require  appropriate 
value  reporting,  ptirtlcularly  In  the  light  of 
the  recognized  dUfictUtles  involved  In  such  a 
reporting  requirement.  It  Is  now  believed, 
however,  that  exports  of  technical  data,  in- 
cluding technlceil  services,  to  Extern  Euro- 
pean areas  are  increasing  in  total  value  and 
are  becoming  significant  in  relation  to  cur- 
rent levels  of  goods  exported  to  these  desti- 
nations. The  Department,  during  tbe 
fourth  quarter,  continued  to  study  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  technical  data  regula- 
tions to  require  dollar  value  Information  on 
proposed  and  actual  exports  to  Kastem 
European  areas. 

Revision  of  technical  data  export  regulations 
Effective  November  31,  1966,  technical  data 
relating  to  porous  nickel  were  placed  under 
the  validated  export  license  requirement  to 
all  destinations,  except  Canada. 

Also,  effective  November  31,  1966,  technical 
data  relating  to  two  additional  commodities 
were  made  subject  to  tbe  requirement,  under 
General  License  OTDU,  that  an  exporter 
must  obtain  from  the  Importer  in  a  friendly 
country  a  written  assurance  that  neither  the 
technical  data  nor  the  direct  product  thereof 
is  intended  to  be  shipped,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  a  Counti7  Group  W,  T,  or  Z 
destination.  The  additional  commodities 
are  (1)  trlmellltic  acid  and  anhydrides;  and 
(3)  pyromellltlc  acid  and  Its  dianhydrides. 
(See  Current  Export  Bulletin  843,  dated 
Oct.  21, 1966.) 


Export  Control  Act  or  1940 
(As  extended  and  amended  by  Public  Law 
89-63,  89th  Cong.) 
An  Act  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  tbe  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  p\irposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Control  Act 
of  1B49." 

FINDINGS 

Sbctton  1.  (a)  Certain  materials  continue 
in  short  supply  at  borne  and  abroad  so  that 
the  quantity  of  United  States  exports  and 
their  distribution  among  imparting  coun- 
tries affect  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  domestic  econ- 
omy and  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
fulfillment  of  tbe  foreign  policy  of  tbe 
United  States. 

(b)  The  unrestricted  exi>ort  of  materials 
without  regard  to  their  potential  military 
and  economic  significance  may  adversely  af- 
fect tbe  national  security  of  tbe  United 
States. 

raCLAJUTION  or  POUCT 

Sao.  a.  (1)  Tbe  Congress  hereby  declana 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  export  controls  to  the  extent  necessary 
(A)  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
tbe  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
to  reduce   tbe  inflationary  Impact  of  ab- 


normal foreign  demand;  (B)  to  further  tbe 
f  OTeIgn  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  aid 
In  fulfliling  its  international  responsibilities; 
and  (C)  to  exercise  the  necessary  vigilance 
over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
significance  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  it 
Is  tbe  policy  of  tbe  United  States  to  formu- 
late, reformulate,  and  apply  such  controla 
to  tbe  maximum  extent  possible  in  coopera- 
tion with  all  nations  with  which  tbe  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
to  formulate  a  imlfied  commercial  and  trad- 
ing policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non-Com- 
munlst-domlnated  nations  or  areas  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its 
economic  resources  and  advantages  In  trade 
with  Communist-dominated  nations  to  fur- 
ther the  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A) 
to  opfKsee  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  (B)  to  encourage  and  re- 
quest domestic  concerns  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  In- 
formation, to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  information  or  tbe 
signing  of  agreements,  which  has  tbe  effect 
of  furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  im- 
posed by  any  foreign  country  against  an- 
other country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

AUTHORITT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  policies  set 
forth  In  section  3  hereof  the  President  may 
prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation  from  the 
United  States,  Its  Territories,  and  possessions, 
of  any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  includ- 
ing technical  data  or  any  other  information, 
except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe.  To  tbe  extent  necessary 
to  achieve  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
such  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to  tbe 
financing,  transporting,  and  other  servicing 
of  exports  and  the  participation  therein  by 
any  person.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
provide  for  denial  of  any  request  or  appli- 
cation for  authority  to  export  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies.  Including  technical  data, 
or  any  other  information,  from  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  and  possessions,  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threaten- 
ing the  national  security  of  tbe  United  States 
if  tbe  President  shall  determine  that  such 
export  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  military  or  economic  potential  of  such 
nation  or  nations  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  and  welfare 
of  tbe  United  States.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  Implement  the  provisions  of 
section  3(4)  of  this  Act  and  shall  require 
that  all  domestic  concerns  receiving  requests 
for  tbe  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements  as  specified  m  section 
2(4)  must  report  this  fact  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 2(4)  .1 

(b)  Tbe  President  may  delegate  tbe  power, 
authority,  and  discretion  conferred  upon  blm 
by  this  Act,  to  such  departments,  agencies, 
or  officials  of  the  Government  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(c)  Tbe  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  vrtth  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oils,  during  any  period  for  which  the 
supply  of  such  commodity  Is  determined  by 
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^  Rules  and  regiilatlons  required  to  be 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  1966  amend- 
ment to  sec.  8(a)  shall  be  promulgated  as 
expeditiously  as  practicable,  and  shall  be 
published  In  tbe  Federal  Register  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess 
of  tbe  requirements  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, except  to  the  extent  reqvilred  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  set  forth  in  section 
2(1)  (B)  or  3(1)  (C)  of  this  Act. 

COWSU1.TATION    AND    STANDARDS 

Sko.  4.  (a)  In  determining  what  shall  be 
controlled  hereimder,  and  In  determining 
the  extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limited, 
any  department,  agency,  or  official  making 
these  determinations  shall  seek  information 
and  advice  from  the  several  executive  de- 
partments and  Independent  agencies  con- 
cerned with  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  and  operations  having  an 
important  bearing  on  exports. 

(b)  In  authorizing  exports,  full  utiliza- 
tion of  private  competitive  trade  channels 
shall  be  encouraged  insofar  as  practicable, 
giving  consideration  to  the  interests  of  small 
business,  merchant  exporters  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers, and  established  and  new  exporters, 
and  provisions  shall  be  made  for  representa- 
tive trade  consultation  to  that  end.  In  ad- 
dition, there  may  be  applied  such  other 
standards  or  criteria  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  bead  of  such  department  or 
agency,  or  official  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  in  case  of  any  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  hereunder. 
the  violator  or  violators,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment. For  a  second  or  subsequent  offense, 
the  offender  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  tbe 
exports  Involved  or  $20,000,  whichever  Is 
greater,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  anything 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  hereunder, 
with  knowledge  that  such  exports  will  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist-domi- 
nated nation,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the 
exports  Involved  or  $20,000,  whichever  Is 
greater,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
exercising  any  functions  under  this  Act,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  sueb  department 
or  agency  specifically  designated  by  the  besul 
thereof,  may  Impose  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  under 
this  Act,  either  in  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of 
any  other  UabUlty  or  penalty  which  may  be 
Imposed. 

(d)  Tbe  payment  of  any  penalty  Imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may  be  made  a 
condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year  after  tbe  imposition  of  such  penalty, 
to  the  granting,  restoration,  or  continuing 
validity  of  any  export  license,  permission,  or 
privilege  granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the 
person  upon  whom  such  penalty  Is  Imposed. 

(e)  Any  amo\mt  paid  In  satisfaction  of 
any  penalty  Impoeed  piusuant  to  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt.  Tbe  bead  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  may.  In  bis 
discretion,  refund  any  such  penalty,  within 
two  years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of 
a  material  error  of  fact  or  law  In  the  Imposi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  section  1946(a)  of 
Utle  as  of  the  United  States  Code,  no  action 
for  the  refund  of  any  such  penalty  may  be 
maintained  In  any  court. 

(f )  In  tbe  event  of  tbe  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  a  penalty  Impoeed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) ,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may,  in  tbe  discretion  of  the  bead  ol 
the  departaient   or   agency   concerned,   be 


brought  In  tbe  name  of  tbe  United  States. 
In  any  such  action,  tbe  court  shall  determine 
de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  liability.  Except  as  provided  In  this 
subsection  and  In  subeectlon  (d),  no  such 
liability  shall  be  asserted,  claimed,  or  re- 
covered upon  by  the  United  States  in  any  way 
unless  it  has  previously  been  reduced  to 
judgment. 

(g)  Nothing  In  subsecUon  (c).  (d).  or  (f) 
shaU  limit— 

(1)  the  availability  of  other  administrative 
or  judicial  remedies  with  respect  to  violations 
of  this  Act  or  any  reg\Uatlon,  order,  or  Ucense 
Issued  under  this  Act. 

(3)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  settle 
administrative  proceedings  brought  with  re- 
spect to  violations  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion, order,  or  license  Issued  imder  this  Act, 
or 

(3)  tbe  authority  to  compromise,  remit,  or 
mitigate  seizures  and  forfeitures  pursuant  to 
section  1(b)  of  title  VI  of  tbe  Act  of  June  16, 
1917  (23  VB.C.  401(b)). 

XNTOaCZMZNT 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  tbe  enforcement  of  this  Act,  tbe 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  exercising 
any  functions  hereunder  (and  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  such  department  or  agency  spe- 
cifically designated  by  the  head  thereof)  may 
make  such  Investigations  and  obtain  such  in- 
formation from,  require  such  reports  or  tbe 
keeping  of  such  records  by,  make  such  In- 
spection of  tbe  books,  records,  and  other 
writings,  premises,  or  property  of,  and  take 
the  sworn  testimony  of,  any  person.  In  addi- 
tion, such  officers  or  employees  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations,  and  may  by  sub- 
pena  require  any  person  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify or  to  appear  and  produce  books,  reoortls, 
and  other  writings,  or  both,  and  In  the  case  of 
contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  to,  any  such  person,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application,  and  after  notice 
to  any  such  person  and  hearing,  Bhail  have 
jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear  and  produce  books,  records,  and  other 
writings,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com- 
plying with  any  requirements  under  this 
section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  but  the  Immunity  provlsons 
of  tbe  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1893  (27  Stat.  443)  shaU  apply  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who  specifically 
claims  such  privilege. 

(c)  No  department,  agency,  or  official  ex- 
ercising any  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
publish  or  disclose  Information  obtained 
hereunder  which  la  deemed  confidential  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  con- 
fidential treatment  Is  made  by  tbe  person 
furnishing  such  Information  unless  the  head 
of  such  depEirtment  or  agency  determines 
that  the  withholding  thereof  Is  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest. 

XXXUPTION    raOM    AOMINISTKATIVX    PROCZDUaX 
ACT 

Sbc.  7.  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
Act  shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat. 
337) .  except  as  to  the  requirements  of  section 
3  thereof. 

QT7ARTXRLT   RZPORT 

Sxc.  8.  The  bead  of  any  department  or 
agency  or  official  exercising  any  ftinctlons 
under  this  Act  shall  make  a  quarterly  report, 
within  forty-five  days  after  each  quarter, 
to  the  President  and  to  tbe  Congress  of  bis 
operations  bereimder. 

DKITNTnON 

Sxc.  9.  The  term  "person"  as  used  herein 
shall  Include  the  singular  and  tbe  plural 
and   any   Individual,   partnership,   corpora- 


tion, or  other  form  of  association,  including 
any  government  or  agency  thereof. 

at'l'SC'lS  ON  OTRXB  ACTS 

Sxc.  10.  Tbe  Act  of  February  16,  1936  (48 
Stat.  H40),  relating  to  the  Ucensing  of  ex- 
ports Of  tin-plate  scrap,  is  hereby  super- 
seded; but  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super- 
sede, or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over  ex- 
ports of  any  commodity. 


EPrXCnVXDATK 

Sk3.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Febru- 
ary 38,  1949,  upon  the  expiration  of  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1940  (64  Stat.  714), 
as  amended.  All  outstanding  delegations, 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  licenses,  or  other 
forms  of  administrative  action  under  said 
section  6  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940,  shall, 
until  amended  or  revoked,  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect,  the  same  as  If  promulgated 
under  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  DATS 

Sec.  12.  Tbe  authority  granted  herein  shall 
terminate  on  June  30,  1969,  or  upon  any 
prior  date  which  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  the  President  may  designate. 

(NoTX. — ^The  regulations  Issued  under  this 
legislative  authority  appear  In  Title  16, 
Chapter  m,  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, In  Parts  368  to  899,  inclusive.) 

DSPABTICKNT  OP  STAR, 

Washington,  March  14, 1987. 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Pino, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressman  Fino:  The  President 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  3,  1967  concerning  a  recent  story  In 
the  "Northern  Virginia  Sun"  which  reported 
that  United  States  oil  companies  operating 
m  tbe  Middle  East  had  been  encouraged  to 
sell  petroleum  to  the  USSR  and  other  East- 
em  European  countries.  You  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  such  trade. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not 
encouraged  United  States  oil  companies  to 
sell  petroleum  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the 
other  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Under  the  EbcjKsrt  Control  reg^aUons. 
United  States  oil  companies  are  required  to 
obtain  an  export  license  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  before  selling  domestical- 
ly-produced petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  USSR  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean co\intrles.  Export  license  applications 
for  such  sales  would  be  subject  to  tbe  usual 
criteria  and  a  license  would  not  be  approved 
If  It  were  determined  that  the  Item  In  ques- 
tion would  make  a  contribution  to  the  pur- 
chasing country  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  and  welfare  of  tbe  United  States. 
A  different  situation  prevails  with  regard  to 
petrolevmi  and  petroleum  products  produced 
by  United  States  companies  from  their  over- 
seas operations.  Sales  of  these  products  to 
the  USSR  and  the  other  Eastern  European 
countries  are  not  subject  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol regulations.  Under  the  Foreign  Assets 
Control  and  Cuban  Assets  Control  regula- 
tions. United  States  oil  companies  are  pro- 
hibited from  selling  petroleum  and  petrole- 
um products  from  foreign  operations  to 
Mainland  China,  North  Vlet-Nam,  North  Ko- 
rea cmd  Cuba. 

As  for  possible  United  States  sales  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
USSR  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  exporters 
of  crude  petroleum,  having  exported  over  60 
million  metric  tons  In  1966  out  of  a  total 
production  of  more  than  242  million  metric 
tons.  For  this  reason  It  Is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  the  USSR  would  be  Interested  in 
purchasing  crude  petroleum  from  United 
States  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  Romania,  all  the  Eastern 
European  countries  are  major  Importers  of 
crude  petrolevim.  At  present  the  USSR  sup- 
plies these  countries  with  almost  all  of  their 
petroleum  Imports.    From  tha^point  of  view 
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of  Uie  Eastern  Europeans  this  trade  Is  at- 
tractive since  It  does  not  Involve  the  ex- 
pendltvire  of  hard  currency.  The  avail- 
ability of  Soviet  crude  In  Eastern  Europe  on 
barter  terms  has  meant  that  up  to  now  there 
has  been  no  demand  for  petroleum  produced 
by  United  States  International  oil  companies. 
However,  because  this  situation  can  change 
I  understand  that  United  States  companies 
are  now  looking  into  market  possibilities  in 
certain  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

A  significant  recent  development  has  been 
the  promotion  of  i>etroleum  sales  to  Eastern 
Europe  by  the  Government  of  Iran  In  ex- 
change for  Indiistrlal  equipment.  Iran  Is 
Interested  In  promoting  such  barter  trade  In 
order  to  obtain  a  foothold  In  new  markets, 
and  the  Eastern  European  countries  are  In- 
terested m  new  outlets  for  their  manufac- 
tiired  goods.  On  the  Iranian  side,  this  trade 
will  be  based  on  oil  produced  In  Iran  by  the 
Iranian  Consortium  In  which  some  United 
States  companies  participate.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  and  the  Consortium,  Iran  has 
the  right  to  call  upon  the  Consortium  to  de- 
liver stated  amounts  of  oil  In  Ueu  of  a  cash 
royalty.  Whatever  transactions  are  arranged 
would  be  between  Iran  and  the  Eastern 
European  Government  concerned.  As  was 
noted  above,  our  export  control  regulations 
do  not  apply  to  the  participation  of  United 
States  companies  in  arrangements  of  this 
type. 

On  the  subject  of  East-West  trade  gen- 
erally. I  sboiild  point  out  that  It  is  United 
States  policy  to  encourage  trade  in  peaceful 
goods  with  the  Communist  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe,  Including  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  demonstrating  in  Viet-Nam,  as  we  did 
earlier  in  Greece,  Berlin,  Korea,  and  Cuba, 
that  we  will  not  permit  Communist  aggres- 
sion to  succeed.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
sought  to  show  the  Communist  countries 
that  their  best  interests  Ue  in  pursuing 
peaceful  relations  with  the  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

We  recognize  that,  while  American  service- 
men are  iindergoing  the  hardships  of  the 
Vietnam  battlefield,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
appreciate  the  validity  of  a  policy  which  fo- 
ctisses  on  long-term  objectives,  designed  to 
bring  about  a  more  peaceful  world.  The  fun- 
damental reasons  for  this  policy  are  perhaps 
best  set  forth  In  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
President's  remarks  made  on  August  36  of 
last  year,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

"Uneasy  Is  the  peace  that  wears  a  nu- 
clear crown.  And  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
a  situation  In  which  the  world  is  capable 
of  extinction  In  a  moment  of  error,  or  sad- 
ness, or  anger. 

"I  can  personally  never  escape,  for  very 
long  at  a  time,  the  certain  knowledge  that 
such  a  moment  might  occvir  In  a  world  where 
reason  Is  often  a  martyr  to  pride  and  ambi- 
tion. Nor  can  I  fall  to  remember  that  what- 
ever the  cause — by  design  or  by  chance — al- 
most 300  million  people  wovild  perish  in  a 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

"This  is  why  we  have  always  been  required 
to  show  restraint  as  well  as  remember  to 
demonstrate  resolve;  to  be  firm  but  not  to 
walk  heavy-footed  along  the  brink  of  war." 

You  wlU,  I  believe,  be  interested  in  having 
I>re6ldent  Johnson's  statement  of  October  7 
In  which  he  discussed  our  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe,  and  I  enclose  a  copy.  Also 
enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  East-West  Trade 
Relations  Act  of  1966,  which  Includes  the 
Secretary  of  State's  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress of  this  Act.  In  these  documents  you 
will  find  a  full  documentation  of  our  cur- 
rent poUpy  towards  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  this  information 
helpful.    If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  IdACOiiBTR,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Belatiotu. 


[From  the  Economist,  Apr.  2,  1966] 

Iran  and  Russia:  Friends  Across  the  Fence 

(From  ovir  Teheran  correspondent) 

The  Shah  makes  his  second  venture  Into 
communist  territory  when  he  goes  to  Jugo- 
slavia later  this  month.  After  his  visit  to 
Russia  last  sununer,  this  trip  to  Jugoslavia  Is 
yet  another  indication  of  the  remarkably 
brisk  transformation  of  Iranian  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  the  early  1960's,  Iranian  relations 
with  the  Russians  were  hostile.  Today  con- 
tact with  the  communist  world  Is  expanding 
in  aU  directions. 

New  agreements  signed  over  the  last  two 
yee,rs  have  pushed  up  trade  with  half-a- 
dozen  east  European  countries.  A  recent 
agreement  under  which  Iran  will  sell  Ru- 
mania $100  million  worth  of  crude  oil  over  a 
ten-year  period  in  return  for  heavy  plant 
and  machinery  U  typical  of  these  trade 
treaties.  Discussion  is  going  on  about  using 
the  credit,  worth  nearly  (40  million,  that 
has  been  offered  to  Iran  by  Poland,  Himgary 
and  Czechoslovakia.  The  volume  of  trade  is 
stUl  small.  But  more  and  more  Industrial 
equipment  is  being  bought  in  east  Europe 
in  exchange  for  traditional  Iranian  exports, 
such  as  cotton  and  dried  friiit. 

These  arrangements  are  largely  adjuncts  to 
the  surprising  expansion  In  Iranian-Russian 
ties.  The  Russians  last  year  became  the 
largest  single  market  for  Iran's  non-oil  ex- 
ports, taking  some  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 
After  Iran  formally  pledged  In  1963  that  It 
would  not  allow  foreign  missile  bases  on  Its 
soil,  nor  allow  Iran  to  become  a  base  of  ag- 
gression against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two 
countries  quickly  signed  a  number  of  long- 
pending  agreements.  The  Russians  have  al- 
ready held  their  first  Industrial  exhibition  In 
Teheran;  Aeroflot  now  files  regularly  between 
Teheran  and  Moscow;  a  cultural  agreement 
is  In  the  pipeline.  The  two  countries  are 
co-operating  in  constructing  a  dam  across  the 
Aras  river  on  their  common  frontier.  The 
dam  will  be  jointly  used  for  hydroelectric 
power  and  Irrigation  purposes,  and  is  being 
financed  by  Russian  credits  worth  $36  mil- 
lion. This  money  will  also  help  pay  for 
Russian  technical  assistance  in  developing 
Iranian  fisheries  and  for  a  string  of  grain 
silos  the  Russians  are  constructing  across 
the  country. 

The  crowning  act  to  these  multiple  moves 
towards  a  rapprochment  came  last  December, 
when  the  two  coimtries  signed  an  agreement 
under  which  the  Russians  are  to  provide  Iran 
with  $286  million  in  credits  to  finance  an 
industrial  complex  consisting  of  a  steel  mill, 
a  machine-tool  plant  and.  possibly,  a  factory 
for  making  farm  Implements.  The  steel  mill, 
with  an  Initial  annual  capacity  of  600,000 
tons,  will  be  expanded  at  a  second  stage  to 
1.200.000  tons.  At  the  same  time,  the  Rus- 
sians are  to  help  Iran  build  a  $450-mllllon 
pipeline  to  run  natural  gas  from  Iranian  oil 
fields  to  the  southern  Soviet  republics  760 
miles  away. 

This  agreement  Is  Immensely  Important. 
Iran  has  been  wanting  a  steel  mill  for  some 
20  years.  But  repeated  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  and  west  Europe  have  not 
worked  out  and  the  issue  had  become  highly 
political.  It  will  give  a  Russian  slant  to 
Iran's  biggest  venture  into  heavy  industry;  it 
will  bring  dozens  of  Soviet  technicians  to 
Iran  and  means  that  several  hundred  Iran- 
ian technicians  and  workers  will  be  trained 
by  Russians. 

To  keep  the  balance,  Iran  has,  at  the  same 
time,  been  busy  signing  contracts,  worth 
more  than  $140  million,  with  American  firms 
for  joint  ventures  in  petrochemicals.  More- 
over, most  of  the  supply  and  building  con- 
tracts for  the  gas  pipeline  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  likely  to  go  to  western  firms. 

All  the  same,  what  all  this  means  is  that 
the  Shah  can  now  stick  much  more  firmly 
to  a  middle  course  between  East  and  West 
than  he  has  done  before.  There  are  numer- 
ous reasons  for  this  change.    The  east-west 


thaw  has  contributed.  Moreover,  the  Shah 
is  convinced  that  there  have  been  basic 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself;  that  It 
is  now  more  interested  In  co-operation  than 
In  subversion  and  so  no  longer  threatens 
Iran.  Besides,'  the  Initiative  towards  Russia 
helps  the  regime  at  home.  The  government 
Is  no  longer  so  open  to  criticism  from  Its 
left-wing  opponents.  The  greater  independ- 
ence it  Is  now  showing  Ln  foreign  policy  has 
favourably  Impressed  public  opinion. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  foreign  ex- 
change. Iran's  stepped-up  industrialisation 
programme.  Its  expanding  economy  and  Its 
increased  arms  purchases  have  put  a  strain 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  Deals  with 
communist  countries  are  favoured  because 
they  are  by  barter,  and  because  the  interest 
rates  are  low.  By  1970,  Iran  expects  to  be 
piping  $66  million  worth  of  gas  each  year 
to  the  Russians.  In  this  way,  the  Russian 
loan  should  be  written  off  within  a  few  years. 

These  considerations  were  probably  behind 
the  Shah's  unexpected  warning  early  in 
March  that  Iran  would  turn  to  "new  mar- 
kets" for  its  miliUry  and  industrial  Imports 
If  oil  revenues  did  not  rise  more  rapidly,  and 
If  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  terms  at 
present  being  offered  by  traditional  sources. 
This  has  generally  been  read  as  a  veiled 
threat  to  turn  to  Russia  for  arms  purchases 
as  well,  although  no  one  in  the  government 
has  been  willing  to  give  so  explicit  an  Inter- 
pretation to  the  Shah's  remarks.  While  the 
Americans  do  not  mind  the  Russians  sharing 
In  Iran's  economic  development,  they  would 
probably  draw  the  line  at  arms  purchases. 
But  American  pressures  no  longer  weigh  as 
heavily  as  they  did  with  the  Shah.  He  will 
certainly  continue  to  feel  his  way  cautiously 
in  foreign  policy.  But  few  doubt  that  ir 
saying  what  he  wants,  and  in  presenting  tbt' 
alternatives  for  getting  It,  he  means  whai 
be  sajrs. 


THE  TFX— A  SORRY  MONUMENT 
TO  McNAMARA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  newspaper  of  Fri- 
day. April  7,  1967,  carried  an  article  by 
Richard  Wilson  entitled  "The  TFX— A 
Sorry  Monument  to  McNamara."  which 
I  believe  every  Member  should  read.  For 
this  reason  I  submit  It  below: 

The  TFX — A  Sorry  Monument  to 
McNamara 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Our  $10  billion  airplane,  the  TFX,  does 
not  operate  as  planned.  It  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  either  the  Air  Force  or 
the  Navy.  It  costs  two  to  three  times  the 
original  estimate. 

The  TFX  program  is  a  sorry  monument  to 
the  strong  mlndednesa  of  a  secretary  of  de- 
fense who  was  trying  to  prove  his  intuitive 
brain  power  was  superior  to  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
a  board  of  civilian  experts. 

Richard  Witkin,  for  many  years  an  p.ero- 
space  news  editor,  concludes  in  an  exhaustive 
artlc'.e   In   the  New  York  Times   magazine: 

"As  for  (secretary  of  defense)  McNamara, 
despite  all  his  brilliance,  he  Is  emerging  in 
the  Fill  (TFX)  dispute  as  a  merely  human, 
fallible  policy-maker  who  compwunded  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  Initial  mistake — 
commonality — by    tactlessness    and    a   pre- 
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sumptuous    flouting    of   sound    managerial 
doctrine." 

Commonality  Is  a  term  used  to  describe  the 
purpose  of  the  TFX  fighter-bomber  as  a 
plane  that  would  be  Jointly  used  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy,  a  short-cut  in  plane 
procurement  that  would  save  taxpayers  $1 
billion,  according  to  McNamara. 

The  program  is  not  saving  $1  billion.  E^ach 
Fill  Is  being  produced  at  a  cost  of  about  $8 
mUllon,  two  to  three  times  original  estimates. 
Instead  of  being  a  $5  billion  procurement 
program,  the  total  cost  would  be  at  least 
$10  billion  if  fulfilled  as  originally  planned. 

The  plane  is  not  sxUtable  for  use  by  the 
Navy  from  carriers.  It  weighs  far  too  much 
and  has  numerous  other  technical  short- 
comings that  may  prevent  It  ever  being  used 
by  the  Navy. 

Penalties  are  also  being  paid  In  the  Air 
Force  version  of  the  plane,  although  taken 
separately  the  aircraft  is  considered  to  be  a 
radical  advance  In  design. 

But  very  little  in  the  program  is  working 
the  way  McNamara  planned  it.  His  judg- 
ment, or  whatever  it  was,  giving  the  contract 
to  the  financially  floundering  General  Dy- 
namics Co.  Instead  of  the  Boeing  Co.,  as  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  civilian  ex- 
perts recommended,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

These  developments  are  a  sharp  disappoint- 
ment to  the  McNamara-admlrers,  who  have 
built  him  into  a  superman  Incapable  of  error 
and  with  a  towering  command  of  technical 
details  beyond  the  scope  of  the  mind. 

When  this  mess  at  the  Pentagon  is  looked 
at  from  a  little  distance,  one  point  compels 
attention.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  It  became  a  fetish  that 
the  civilian  will  had  to  be  Imposed  on  the 
military. 

Otherwise  the  generals  and  admirals,  act- 
ing m  concert  with  the  managers  of  the 
munitions  industry  and  UkenUnded  people  in 
Congress,  would  so  influence  events  by  the 
allocation  and  spending  of  huge  sums  of 
money  as  to  virtually  run  the  country.  Oen. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  leaving  the  presi- 
dency, warned  against  the  potential  for  evil 
of  the  military-Industrial  complex. 

McNamara  was  picked  by  President  Ken- 
nedy as  a  man  capable  of  imposing  bis  will 
on  the  military.  But  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  worse  way  to  do  so  than  in  over- 
riding the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  a  highly 
complicated  and  technical  matter,  particu- 
larly now  that  his  action  has  boomeranged  so 
badly. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  overridden.  They 
have  been  overridden  on  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

Many  times  the  joint  chiefs  have  recom- 
mended hitting  North  Vietnam  alrbases  from 
which  Russian  MIOS  rise  to  thwart  American 
bombing  attacks.  To  the  response  that  this 
win  only  drive  the  MIQs  to  Chinese  bases,  the 
joint  chiefs  can  reply  that  those  Chinese 
bases  already  are  being  used. 

But  there  are  apparently  no  more  general 
officers  in  the  high  command  who  have  the 
audacity  to  take  their  careers  in  their  hands 
and  argue  for  their  point  of  view — no  more 
Admiral  Andersons,  or  Oen.  LeMay,  who  op- 
posed McNamara  and  were  punished  for  It. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  down- 
graded, not  to  say  intimidated,  by  overpower- 
ing civilian  control  represented  by  McNa- 
mara, backed  up  by  the  commander-in-chief. 

While  It  may  be  readily  conceded  that 
there  are  real  dangers  In  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  military  discretion,  It  can  also  be 
said  that  there  are  risks  In  the  imposition  of 
the  civilian  will  on  the  military  Judgment  of 
trained  oommanders.  This  may  be  the  case 
with  the  present  reetraints  on  bombing,  as  It 
was  in  the  critical  declslona  on  tbe  TFX  air- 
plane contract. 

As  the  successful  allied  commander  In 
Europe  of  World  War  U,  Elsenhower  did  not 


hesitate  to  argue  with  and  prevail  over  Win- 
ston Churchill.  But  that  spirit  seems  to  be 
lacking  in  the  present  military  command 
set-up. 

HR.  5900— THE  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCERS  MARKETING  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
gel]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  21  I  introduced  HJl.  5900.  the 
Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1967.  Every  farm  organization  that  I 
know  of  supports  this  legislation. 

American  farmers  and  ranchers  have  a 
need  for  a  greater  marketing  power. 
The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  5900  is  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  voluntary 
agricultural  marketing  programs  by  pro- 
hibiting unfair  practices  against  pro- 
ducers solely  because  of  their  member- 
ship in  a  marketing  association. 

This  act  would  prohibit  processors, 
canners,  freezers,  and  other  purchasers 
of  agricultui-al  products  from  restrain- 
ing any  producer  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  Join  and  belong  to  an  associa- 
tion of  producers  or  from  discriminat- 
ing against  any  producer  because  of  his 
membership  In  or  contract  with  such  an 
association. 

It  would  not  force  purchasers  to  deal 
with  marketing  associations  of  produc- 
ers; nor  would  it  prevent  a  purchaser 
from  choosing  the  producers  with  whom 
he  deals.  This  bill  would  not  end  com- 
petition by  preventing  other  purchasers 
from  offering  a  producer  a  better  price  or 
contract  than  Is  available  through  his 
marketing  association.  It  would  apply 
only  if  the  purchaser  used  coercion,  In- 
timidation, or  bribery. 

Experience  has  indicated  a  need  for  a 
clearer  definition  of  unfair  practices  by 
purchasers  sis  well  as  a  more  rapid  pro- 
cedure to  obtain  relief.  Substantial  evi- 
dence was  presented  by  witnesses  during 
the  1966  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  a  similar  bill 
that  such  imfair  practices  have  been 
used  by  purchasers. 

The  rights  of  purchasers  are  protected 
by  two  principal  factors:  First,  producer 
membership  in  a  marketing  association 
remains  voluntary;  and  second,  pur- 
chasers are  free  to  deal  with  whomever 
they  choose.  This  includes  the  right  to 
refuse  to  deal  with  a  marketing  associa- 
tion. A  producer  would  be  required  not 
only  to  prove  discrimination  but  also 
that  the  discrimination  was  intended  to 
discourage  his  membership  in  a  market- 
ing association. 

Members  from  farm  districts  should 
know  these  facts  about  this  bill  and 
should  tell  them  to  the  people  they  rep- 
resent. It  Is  in  the  interest  of  consumers 
as  well  as  producers  of  agricultural 
products. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    RE- 
TIRED FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  10  bills  which  con- 
stitute a  legislative  program  for  our  re- 
tired Federal  employees.  Through  the 
years  some  Inequities  have  arisen  in  the 
retirement  program  for  our  civil  serv- 
ants. The  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced Is  designed  to  remedy  these  In- 
equities. 

It  Is  not  easy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  obtain 
the  relevant  information  on  all  of  the 
effects  of  the  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
qualify  my  support.  I  have  introduced 
the  legislation  so  that  full  and  complete 
discussion  and  debate  of  the  merits  of 
the  bills  can  be  obtained.  If,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  debate,  any  part  of  the 
legislative  program  proves  to  be  inade- 
quate or  ill-advised,  I  will  ask  that  it  be 
withdrawn  from  consideration. 

But  I  feel  strongly  that  all  of  the  leg- 
islative program  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  studied. 

During  the  past  45  years  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  our  civil  service 
retirement  system.  For  many  years, 
most  of  the  changes  were  retroactive  to 
provide  benefits  for  those  previously  re- 
tired commensurate  with  the  benefits 
granted  to  those  who  would  retire  In  the 
future.  However,  during  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  the  liberalizations  of  retirement 
benefits  have  not  been  made  retroactive, 
with  the  result  that  many  inequities 
have  arisen.  There  must  be  some 
measure  of  correlation  between  the  ben- 
efits awarded  prospectively  during  the 
past  15  years  and  the  benefits  now  paid 
to  those  who  retired  prior  to  the  effective 
dates  of  such  prospective  legislation. 
Otherwise,  how  can  present  Federal  em- 
ployees have  any  assurance  that  they, 
too,  will  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  £w:tlve  working  force?  How 
long  can  the  morale  of  the  present  active 
working  force  be  sustained  imder  such 
conditions? 

H.R.  8220  which  I  have  Introduced  ef- 
fectively correlate  the  benefits  awarded 
by  most  of  the  prospective  legislation 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Section  1 
of  this  bill  would  extend  the  formula  for 
reduction  of  retirees'  annuities  to  pro- 
vide for  surviving -spouse  annuities,  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  October  11,  1962,  to 
all  present  retirees  who  retired  prior  to 
October  11,  1962.  In  other  words,  the 
formula  for  voluntary  deductions  from 
dvil  service  retirement  armultles  to  pro- 
vide for  a  surviving  spouse  would  be  the 
same  for  all  retirees,  past,  present,  and 
future. 

Prior  to  April  1,  1948,  there  was  no 
simple  procedure  for  a  retiring  employee 
to  provide  survivor  benefits  for  his 
spouse.  There  was  an  option  for  a 
"Jolnt-survlvor  annuity"  to  be  computed 
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on  an  actuarial  basis  but  it  was  so  com- 
plicated that  few  retiring  employees  used 
It.  Also,  there  was  no  provision  for  an 
annuity  for  the  widow  of  an  employee 
who  died  In  the  service. 

On  April  1.  1948.  Public  Law  426,  80th 
Congress,  became  effective  and  permitted 
a  retiring  employee  to  elect  a  survivor 
annuity  for  his  spouse  by  taking  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  percent  in  his  annuity,  plus 
a  reduction  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
for  each  year  that  such  spouse  was  under 
the  age  of  60.  the  total  reduction  not  to 
exceed  25  percent.  The  survivor  annu- 
ity was  fixed  at  50  percent  of  the  unre- 
duced annuity  of  the  retiree.  This  law 
also  granted  a  survivor  annuity  to  the 
widow  of  each  male  employee  who  died 
in  the  service  after  service  of  at  least  5 
years,  computed  on  the  basis  of  half  of 
the  amount  the  employee  would  have  re- 
ceived If  retired  on  fxill  annuity  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Also,  this  law  granted 
either  a  free  survivor  annuity,  or  an  an- 
nuity Increase  of  25  percent — not  to  ex- 
ceed $300 — to  each  married  person 
previously  retired.  The  survivor  annuity 
was  set  at  half  of  the  annuity  of  the  re- 
tiree, limited  to  $600  per  annum.  Two 
years  later,  Public  Law  601. 81st  Congress, 
granted  sirrvivor  annuities  to  those  who 
h&d  chosen  annuity  increases  and  vice 
versa,  thus  assuring  survivor  annuities  to 
all  married  retirees  prior  to  April  1.  1948, 
who  were  living  on  that  date.  By  a  later 
law  in  1958,  the  widows  of  pre-1948  re- 
tirees who  had  died  before  April  1,  1948, 
and  the  widows  of  employees  who  had 
died  with  10  years  or  more  of  service  be- 
for  April  1,  1948.  were  granted  annuities. 

Under  Public  Law  310.  81st  Congress, 
after  September  30,  1949.  the  cost  of  a 
survivor  annuity  was  modified  by  requir- 
ing a  reduction  of  only  5  percent  on  the 
first  $1,500  of  original  annuity,  plus  10 
percent  on  the  remainder,  retaining  the 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  reduction  for 
each  year  the  spouse  was  under  60  years 
of  age.  and  with  the  maximum  reduction 
limited  to  25  percent.  This  law  was  not 
made  retroactive  to  apply  to  persons  pre- 
viously retired. 

Public  Law  854,  84th  Congress,  made  a 
drastic  change  in  survivor  annuities,  ef- 
fective October  1.  1956.  Thereafter,  a 
retiree  could  elect  a  survivor  annuity 
based  only  on  a  portion  of  his  annuity, 
and  suffered  a  reduction  of  only  2  Ms  per- 
cent on  the  first  $2,400  of  such  portion, 
plus  10  percent  of  the  remainder,  if  any. 
The  survivor  annuity  was  fixed  at  half 
of  the  amount  of  annuity  designated  by 
the  retiree.  Extra  deductions  based  on 
the  age  of  the  spouse  were  discontinued. 
This  enabled  a  retiree  to  provide  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  of  $1,200,  for  a  reduction 
of  only  $60  per  year  in  original  annuity. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  were  not  made 
retroactive  to  apply  to  persons  previously 
retired. 

The  latest  change  in  laws  governing 
survivor  annuities  was  made  in  Public 
Law  87-793.  effective  October  11,  1962, 
when  the  amoimt  subject  to  reduction 
at  2Mt  percent  was  Increased  from  $2,400 
to  $3,600,  and  the  amount  of  the  survivor 
annidty  was  increased  from  50  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  base.  This  enabled  a  retiree 
after  that  date  to  elect  a  survivor  tui- 
nulty  of  $1,980  per  year  at  a  cost  of  only 
$90  per  year.    The  provisions  of  this  law 


were  not  made  retroactive  to  apply  to 
persons  previously  retired. 

Because  changes  In  survivor  provisions 
of  the  law  were  not  made  retroactive  to 
persons  previously  retired,  we  now  find 
that  persons  retired  prior  to  October  1, 
1956,  are  suffering  the  loss  of  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  their  annuities  in  order  to  provide 
survivor  annuities  of  only  50  percent  of 
their  imreduced  annuities,  while  persons 
retired  since  October  11,  1962.  can  pro- 
vide survivor  annuities  up  to  $1,980  per 
annum  for  a  reduction  of  only  2^  per- 
cent of  $3,600,  or  an  annual  cost  not  to 
exceed  $90.  Even  where  the  age  factor 
did  not  apply,  the  man  who  retired  in 
1948  who  has  aimulty  enough  to  provide 
his  wife  with  a  survivor  annuity  of 
$1,800  is  now  suffering  a  reduction  of 
$360,  10  percent  of  $3,600.  The  1948 
retiree  pays  four  times  as  much  as  the 
1963  retiree,  but  the  1963  retiree  can  pro- 
vide 10  percent  more  in  survivor  annuity. 
The  retiree  in  1950  who  has  a  large 
enough  annuity  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  of  $1,800  is  suffering  an  annuity 
reduction  of  5  percent  on  $1,500,  and  10 
percent  on  $2,100.  a  total  reduction  of 
$285.  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
paid  by  the  1963  retiree,  and  can't  pro- 
vide as  much  for  his  spouse.  The  1957 
retiree  who  has  sufflcient  annuity  to  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  of  $1,800  for  his 
spouse,  is  suffering  a  reduction  of  2^2 
percent  on  $2,400  and  10  percent  on 
$1,200,  a  total  of  $180.  His  cost  is  double 
that  of  the  1963  retiree,  who  can  provide 
10  percent  more  In  survivor  annuity  for 
only  $90  per  year.  The  persons  receiving 
the  least  annuities  have  to  pay  the  most 
for  survivor  protection,  and  their  sur- 
vivors, who  can  only  look  for  a  percentage 
of  small  annuities,  are  further  penalized 
by  a  lower  percentage  formula. 

There  was  a  similar  problem  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  System.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1960,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice oflBcer  was  permitted  upon  retirement 
to  designate  his  wile  to  receive  a  survivor 
annuity  of  half  of  his  unreduced  annuity, 
but  he  had  to  elect  to  receive  for  his  life- 
time only  75  percent  of  this  unreduced 
annuity.  He  had  to  pay  25  percent  of 
his  annuity  to  provide  his  wife  with  a 
survivor  annuity  of  50  percent.  In  1960, 
a  new  law  changed  this  system  and 
permitted  a  Foreign  Service  retiree  whose 
annuity  would  be  at  least  $4,800  to  pro- 
vide his  wife  with  a  survivor  annuity  of 
$2,400  per  year,  at  a  cost  of  only  $300  per 
year— 2y2  percent  on  $2,400,  and  10  per- 
cent on  $2,400 — which  corresponded  to 
the  formula  in  effect  at  that  time  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  system.  Also, 
this  law  set  a  minimum  survivor  annuity 
of  $2,400  for  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment system.  The  law  was  not  made 
retroactive  for  persons  previously  retired. 

Public  Law  89-308,  approved  October 
31, 1965.  eliminated  these  inequities  from 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  system. 
The  ann\iities  of  former  Foreign  Service 
retirees  who  elected  survivor  annulUefl 
at  the  cost  of  a  loss  of  25  percent  of 
their  annuities,  have  been  recomputed 
on  the  more  liberal  1960  formula  of  $300 
per  year  to  provide  survivor  annuities  of 
$2,400.  Also,  survivor  annuities  which 
were  under  $2,400  per  annum  have  been 
increased  to  the  new  minimum  of  $2,400 
per  annum.  In  addition,  Public  Law 
89-308    gives   a   new    opportunity    for 


former  retirees  who  did  not  elect  survivor 
annuities  at  the  time  of  their  retirement 
to  now  elect  such  survivor  annuities  and 
pay  back  the  costs  for  prior  years  by 
monthly  installments  of  $25  deducted 
from  their  annuities. 

There  was  discrimination  against 
older  retirees  in  the  matter  of  costs  im- 
posed for  the  privilege  of  providing  sur- 
viyor  annuities  in  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
(frement  system  as  In  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.  It  has  been  elimi- 
nated In  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system  and  should  be  eliminated  also  in 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Costs  are  always  an  important  item 
for  consideration  in  connection  with 
proposed  legislation.  We  have  no  official 
figures  because  we  do  not  have  the  basic 
data  which  would  be  required.  However, 
we  can  present  some  estimates  based  on 
figures  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

On  June  30,  1965.  there  were  on  the 
rolls  7,325  persons  who  retired  in  fiscal 
year  1948,  8,423  who  retired  in  fiscal  year 

1949,  and  9,693  who  retired  in  fiscal  year 

1950.  From  this  we  estimate  that  there 
are  now  approximately  12,000  former 
employees  who  retired  between  April  1, 
1948  and  September  30,  1949.  This  in- 
cludes men  and  women  and  persons  who 
retired  under  conditions  which  pre- 
vented them  from  designating  their 
spouses  to  receive  survivor  annuities. 
Also,  the  high  cost  at  that  time  deterred 
many  from  electing  siurvivor  annuities. 
Perhaps  one-fourth  of  these  retirees 
elected  survivor  annuities,  and  the 
probable  average  increase  they  would 
receive  from  recomputation  would  be 
$120— average  annuity  $1,800.  and  aver- 
age reduction  changed  from  $180  to  $60. 
This  would  make  the  cost  of  adjusting 
this  group  $360,000.  Prom  October  1, 
1949,  to  October  1,  1956,  there  were  93.- 
601  retirees  who  were  still  on  the  rolls  of 
June  30,  1965.  It  is  not  likely  that  more 
than  one-third  of  these  elected  siuMvor 
annuities,  and  we  estimate  the  average 
to  be  restored  to  each  through  recom- 
putation at  $75 — average  annuity  $2,000, 
and  average  reduction  changed  from 
$125  to  $50.  This  would  make  the  cost 
of  adjusting  this  group  $2,340,000.  Be- 
tween October  1,  1956,  and  October  11, 
1962,  there  were  approximately  225,736 
retirees  who  were  on  the  rolls  on  Jime  31, 
1965,  and  perhaps  40  percent  of  these 
elected  survivor  annuities,  and  we  esti- 
mate the  average  to  be  restored  through 
recomputation  at  $45  (average  annuity 
of  $3,000  designated  as  base  for  survivor 
annuities,  and  average  reduction  changed 
from  $120  to  $75).  This  would  make 
the  cost  for  this  group  about  $4,063,248. 
The  total  cost  of  the  recomputation  of 
annuities  would  be  about  $7,763,248. 

Section  2  of  tills  bill  would  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  July  18, 1966,  ellml- 
nathig  the  deductions  for  years  under 
attained  age  of  60  as  to  those  who  retire 
after  July  18.  1966,  on  the  basis  of  at- 
tained age  of  55  and  completion  of  30 
years  of  creditable  service  to  those  who 
retired  prior  to  July  18, 1966  on  the  same 
basis.  It  would  remove  the  penalties  im- 
posed for  each  full  month  under  age  60 
at  time  of  retirement  now  applicable  to 
those  who  retired  prior  to  July  18,  1966. 

It  can  be  said  that  since  the  enactment 
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of  the  act  of  July  18,  1966  It  has  become 
the  official  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  employees  past  the 
prime  of  Ufe  to  retire  from  active  Gov- 
ernment service  and  thus  permit  more 
frequent  injection  of  new  blood  into  im- 
portant Grovemment  agencies.  The 
promise  of  such  early  retirement  is  an 
Important  factor  in  the  attraction  and 
retention  of  qualified  persons  In  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service.  For  many  years  this 
which  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  has 
become  the  official  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  to  say  the  least,  the  quasi- 
official  policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Public  Law  854,  84th  Congress,  the  act 
of  July  31,  1956,  provided  for  retirement 
to  an  Immediate  annuity  for  those  with 
30  years  of  service  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  55  but  stipulated  that  the  an- 
nuities of  such  persons  be  reduced  by 
one-twelfth  of  1  percent  for  each  full 
month  not  in  excess  of  60,  and  one-sixth 
of  1  percent  for  each  full  month  in  ex- 
cess of  60  that  such  person  was  under 
the  age  of  60  years  at  date  of  separation. 
Public  Law  426,  80th  Congress,  the  act  of 
February  28,  1948,  provided  that  the  an- 
nuity of  any  employee  retiring  on  the 
basis  of  attained  age  of  55  with  30  years 
service  be  reduced  by  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  for  each  full  month  such  em- 
ployee was  under  the  age  of  60  years  at 
time  of  retirement. 

Public  Law  411,  77th  Congress,  the  act 
of  January  24.  1942,  provided  for  im- 
mediate annuity  at  age  55  on  the  basis 
of  30  years'  service  computed  on  the 
basis  of  "the  present  worth  of  a  deferred 
annuity  at  the  age  of  60  years."  So  that 
here  again  we  have  several  categories  of 
retirees  retired  on  the  basis  of  attained 
age  of  55  with  30  years  of  service  with 
each  preceding  category  having  a  much 
higher  rate  of  reduction  for  months 
under  the  age  of  60— yet  the  same  Intent 
to  provide  for  the  injection  of  new  blood 
intoXhe  Federal  civil  service  must  have 
anlmitted  each  succeeding  amendment 
even  though  it  could  be  argued  that  it 
did  not  become  the  "official"  policy  of  the 
Government  until  the  enactment  of  the 
act  of  July  18, 1966. 

And  while  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
encouragement  of  early  retirement  at  age 
55  with  30  years'  service  did  not  become 
the  "official"  policy  of  the  Government 
until  last  year  there  are  hundreds  of 
present  retirees  who  could  testify  that 
they  were  indirectly  and  "unofflcially" 
encouraged  to  elect  early  retirement  In 
order  to  make  way  for  the  employment 
of  younger  people. 

There  were  many  subtle  ways  that 
bureau  chiefs  could  employ  to  "encour- 
age" such  early  retirement  In  the  name 
of  Improvement  of  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice by  injection  of  new  blood.  The  en- 
actment of  this  section  Into  law  would 
not  affect  a  large  niunber  of  present  re- 
tirees but  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of 
elementary  Justice  as  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  that  would  benefit. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  woiild  permit  all 
present  annuitants  who  were  separated 
from  the  Federal  civil  service  prior  to 
July  31,  1956  with  more  than  5  years  of 
service  who  later  qualified  for  reduced 
annuities  upon  attainment  of  the  age  of 
62.  commonly  referred  to  as  deferred 
annuitants,  to  have  the  same  right  to 


elect  deductions  from  their  annuities  to 
provide  for  a  surviving  spouse  that  those 
annuitants  who  retired  to  an  Immediate 
annuity  have  had  for  many  years  and 
that  those  deferred  annuitants  who  have 
become  entitled  to  deferred  annuities 
since  July  31,  1956  have  had  pursuant 
to  section  9(g)  of  Public  Law  854,  84th 
Congress — the  act  of  July  31, 1956.  En- 
actment of  section  3  of  this  bill  into  law 
would  not  affect  a  large  number  of 
retirees  but  would  again  be  an  act  of 
elementary  justice  to  that  comparatively 
small  number  it  would  benefit. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  would  restore  the 
survivor  annuity  to  those  surviving 
spouses  who  were  entiUed  to  such  an- 
nuity prior  to  their  remarriage  after  the 
death  of  the  retiree-spouse  in  those  cases 
where  the  survivor  annuity  has  been 
stopped  because  of  such  remarriage  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  July  18, 
1968.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  506  of 
Public  Law  89-504,  the  act  of  July  18, 
1966,  provides  that: 

In  the  case  of  a  survlvUig  spouse  whose 
annuity  under  this  section  Is  hereafter 
terminated  because  of  remarriage  before 
attaining  age  sixty,  annuity  at  the  same  rate 
shall  be  restored  commencing  on  the  day 
such  remarriage  is  dissolved  by  death,  annul- 
ment or  divorce  •  •  •. 

This  liberalization  should  be  extended 
to  those  surviving  spouses  over  the  age  of 
60  who  remarried  prior  to  July  18,  1966. 
There  are  a  substantial  number  of  such 
surviving  spouses  now  over  the  age  of  60 
whose  survivor  annuity  was  so  small  that 
they  could  not  exist  on  it  alone,  let  alone 
live  in  dignity.  They  were  literally 
forced  to  live  with  their  children  or 
friends  and  relatives  or  seek  charity. 
Many  of  them  felt  the  need  for  compan- 
ionship and  understanding  from  those  in 
their  own  age  group.  It  was  but  natural 
that  many  elected  to  remarry  within 
their  age  group  but  by  so  doing  they 
were  forced  to  surrender  their  meager 
siUTlvor  annuities.  This  rather  cruel 
and  outmoded  dictum  has  now  been  re- 
moved as  to  those  survivor-annuitants 
of  former  employees  who  died  or  retired 
on  or  after  July  18,  1966.  Surely  in  this 
enlightened  era  of  social  justice  this 
liberalization  should  now  be  extended 
to  those  survivor  annuitants  of  former 
employees  who  died  or  retired  prior  to 
July  18, 1966. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  would  permit 
those  retired  prior  to  July  12,  1960,  to 
have  those  periods  of  service  that  were 
in  excess  of  the  maximimi  years  of  serv- 
ice creditable  for  retirement  prior  to 
July  12,  1960,  computed  on  and  after 
the  effective  date  this  section  is  enacted 
into  law.  Since  July  12,  1960,  employees 
who  continued  in  service  and  made  con- 
tributions to  the  retirement  fund  after 
they  had  accumulated  enough  years  of 
service  to  earn  the  maximum  annuity 
have  received  credit  for  such  contribu- 
tions to  purchase  additional  annuities, 
thus  giving  them  more  than  the  msud- 
mum  basic  annuity  then  permitted. 
There  are  a  substantial  number  of  an- 
nuitants who  retired  before  April  1, 1948, 
who  had  otherwise  creditable  service  in 
excess  of  35  years  but  who  received  no 
credit  for  such  excess  service  and  con- 
tributions. There  are  many  other  an- 
nuitants who  retired  prior  to  July  12, 


1960,  who  received  no  credit  for  contribu- 
tions beyond  the  time  during  which  they 
earned  maximima  annuities.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  8342(h)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  should  be  made  applicable 
to  all  employees  and  Members  who  re- 
th-ed  prior  to  July  12,  1960. 

Section  6  of  this  bill  would  extend  the 
benefit  of  the  "annuity  floor"  granted  to 
those  retired  on  account  of  disability 
after  October  1,  1956,  to  those  who  re- 
tired on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956.  Disability  retirement  Is 
a  double  calamity  hiflicted  by  loss  of  em- 
ployment forced  by  loss  of  capacity  to 
work.  This  hardship  is  recognized  in 
PubUc  Law  84-854,  the  act  of  July  31. 
1956,  which  provides  that  an  employee 
retiring  on  account  of  disability  imder 
the  provisions  of  that  act  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  minimum  annuity  equal  to  40 
percent  of  average  salary  or  the  annuity 
that  would  have  been  earned  by  service 
to  age  60,  whichever  is  less,  but  this  rec- 
ognition was  restricted  to  those  retired 
subsequent  to  October  1.  1956,  which  was 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  of  July  31. 
1956.  Here  again  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  present  retirees  would  be  af- 
fected but  to  those  who  would  benefit  It 
would  seem  to  be  but  an  act  of  elemen- 
tary fairness  and  justice. 

Section  7  of  this  bill  would  extend  sur- 
vivor annuities  to  certata  "forgotten 
widows"  not  now  eligible  because  they 
were  married  to  the  former  employee  for 
less  than  5  years  or  because  he  had  less 
than  10  years  of  creditable  service.  Pub- 
lic Law  85-465,  the  act  of  June  25.  1958, 
provides  that  the  unremarried  widow  or 
widower  of  an  employee— first,  who  had 
completed  at  least  10  years  of  service 
creditable  for  civil  service  retirement 
piuposes;  second,  who  died  before  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1948;  and  third,  who  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  subject  to  an  act 
imder  which  annuities  granted  before 
February  29,  1948.  were  or  are  now  pay- 
able or  who  retired  under  such  act — shall 
be  enUUed  to  receive  a  survivor-annuity 
provided  such  widow  or  widower  was 
married  to  the  employee  for  at  least  5 
years  immediately  prior  to  his  death. 
Public  Law  854,  84th  Congress,  the  act 
of  July  31, 1956,  defines  the  term  "widow" 
for  the  purposes  of  survivor  annuities  as 
"the  surviving  wife  of  an  employee  or 
Member  who  was  married  to  such  indi- 
vidual for  at  least  5  years  Immediately 
preceding  his  death,"  and  provides  for 
survivor  annuities  "if  an  employee  dies 
after  oomplethig  5  years  of  civilian  serv- 
ice." Section  7  of  this  bill  would  amend 
the  act  of  July  31, 1956,  to  lower  the  mar- 
riage requirement  to  2  years  and  the  pe- 
riod of  service  requirement  to  5  years. 
It  Is  probable  that  section  7  would  actu- 
ally benefit  a  very  small  number  of  sur- 
viving widows  who  are  living  today  but 
for  those  few  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
long-delayed  justice  and  is  long  overdue. 

Section  8  of  this  bill  would  make  some 
provision  for  the  expense  of  last  illness 
and  burial  of  those  former  civil  service 
employees  who  retired  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Federal  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  and  were  therefore 
unable  to  participate  in  that  program. 
A  very  large  nimiber  of  such  pre-1954 
retirees  are  among  that  large  group  of 
Federal  civil  service  aimuitants  who  are 
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receiving  less  than  $200  per  month.  They 
simply  cannot  afford  even  the  compara- 
tively small  cost  of  "burial  Insurance" 
offered  by  commercial  "mall  order"  in- 
surance companies.  It  Is  but  equitable 
that  those  who  were  denied  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  group  life  insurance  initi- 
ated by  the  1954  act  should  be  granted 
the  minimal  amount  of  $500  to  be  applied 
toward  the  expenses  of  last  Illness  and 
burial. 

Inferences  have  been  made  by  those 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  concept  of 
equalization  of  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits  that  the  justification 
for  recent  prospective  legislation  is  that 
those  who  retired  prior  to  such  legisla- 
tion concluded  their  period  of  active 
service  pursuant  to  a  "contract  of  em- 
ployment" the  terms  of  which  were  or 
should  have  been  familiar  to  all  such 
retirees  and  that  the  present  Congress 
and  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  no  obligation  to  rectify  the  omissions 
of  the  past.  The  answer  to  this  attitude 
is  twofold:  First,  from  a  strictly  legalis- 
tic sense  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
courts  of  equity  throughout  the  Nation 
have  long  adhered  to  the  principle  that 
they  have  the  power  to  "reform"  con- 
tracts that  affect  present  public  policy; 
and,  second,  regardless  of  any  such  le- 
galistic argument  the  principles  of  social 
justice  are  now  firmly  embodied  in  the 
fabric  of  our  national  welfare  policies. 
This  bill  seeks  only  to  extend  the  liberali- 
zations of  prospective  legislation  during 
the  1950's  and  1960's  to  those  retired  pri- 
or to  such  legislation — all  such  further 
liberaliiations  to  become  effective  only 
after  the  date  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

HJR.  8221  would  help  remedy  another 
inequity.  With  the  multitude  of  grant- 
in-aid,  and  matching  programs  initiated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  large 
nimiber  of  employees,  though  technically 
employed  by  the  States,  are  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  these  employees,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  qualify  for  cov- 
erage under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  the  years  they  worked  imder  the  so- 
called  Federal-State  projects  should  be 
credited  for  civil  service  retirement  pur- 
ixjses  and  be  applied  retroactively  to  all 
now  retired. 

HH.  8222  provides  that  if  an  originally 
named  survivor  of  a  civil  service  annuity 
passes  away  before  the  spouse  who  has 
provided  for  the  annuity,  the  spouse  can 
name  a  second  survivor  should  he  re- 
marry. Under  present  law  a  survivor 
annuity  means  a  reduction  in  retirement 
payments.  This  reduction  Is  not  lifted 
if  the  survivor  expires  before  the  retiree. 

H.R.  8223  would  grant  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees 
the  same  postal  privileges  given  to  labor 
unions  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

HJl.  8224  exempts  survivor  annuities 
from  State  inheritance  and  Federal 
estate  taxes. 

H.R.  8225  would  change  the  rate  of 
reduction  in  Government  group  life  in- 
surance at  age  65  or  date  of  retirement, 
whichever  Is  later,  from  2  i}ercent  a 
month  to  1  percent  a  month,  and  halt  the 
reduction    at   50    percent,   and   finally 


would  restore  to  50  percent  all  insurance 
now  reduced  below  that  amount. 

H.R.  8226  would  grant  deferred  an- 
nuitants aU  aimuity  increases  authorized 
after  the  termination  of  their  services 
and  before  the  commencement  of  their 
annuities. 

H.R.  8227  would  make  medicare 
benefits  available  to  all  civil  service  re- 
tirees and  increase  Government  benefits 
to  civil  service  retirees  so  that  the  cost  of 
medicare  medical  insxirance  would  be 
covered. 

H  Jl.  8228  would  give  an  annuity  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  each  retiree  under 
the  civil  service  system  without  charge  to 
the  original  armuity,  provided  the  spouse 
was  married  prior  to  retirement,  or  if 
after  retirement  the  marriage  continued 
for  at  least  3  years.  It  would  also 
restore  full  annuities  to  aU  retirees  who 
are  now  receiving  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for 
the  spouse,  provided  that  no  existing  an- 
nuity or  right  to  provide  an  annuity  is  re- 
duced or  impaired. 

H.R.  8229  would  increase  retirement 
Income  credit  imder  Federal  income  tax 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
this  is  aui  extensive  and  ambitious  legisla- 
tive program  for  our  retired  civil  serv- 
ants. It  should  be  closely  examined  and 
scrutinized.  Parts  of  it  may  have  to  be 
changed  or  revised,  but  I  submit  It  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  There 
are  problems  and  there  are  inequities 
and  I  hope  they  can  be  overcome. 


ARGUMENT  FOR  PROPOSED  23-INCH 
TELESCOPE  AND  LABORATORY 
BUILDING,  U.S.  NAVAL  OBSERVA- 
TORY, FLAGSTAFF 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Steiger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  excellent  language  sets 
forth  the  need  for  the  proposal  of  a  new 
laboratory  and  telescope  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

J^ACSTArr.  Ariz., 

April  2.  1967. 

This  proposed  new  building  Is  Intended  to 
house  a  23-lncb  refracting  telescope  pur- 
chased several  years  ago  from  the  Princeton 
University,  and  to  fiirnlsb  added  laboratory 
and  ofQce  spiace.  The  need  for  both  the 
telescope  and  the  laboratory  facilities  Is 
caused  by  changes  taking  place  both  at  the 
parent  Naval  Observatory  In  Washington, 
and  In  the  science  of  Astronomy. 

In  Washlng^n,  astronomical  observing 
conditions  have  been  badly  damaged  by  city 
lights  and  city  atmospheric  pollution.  The 
Flagstaff  Station  was  established  In  1965  so 
that  some  of  the  most  adversely  affected  work 
could  be  moved  to  a  site  having  better  con- 
ditions. It  Is  now  proposed  to  move  that 
last  remaining  major  astronomical  program, 
the  double  start  program,  to  Flagstaff.  This 
wlU  require  the  a3-inch  telescope.  Moving 
the  double  star  program  has  been  put  off 
because  of  the  need  for  an  additional  tele- 
scope and  the  consequent  expense  Involved. 
The  U.S.  Naval   Observatory  ia  one  of  the 


last  observations  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  in  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  unglamourous  work  of  observing  dou- 
ble stars.  The  importance  of  the  work  has 
been  emphasized  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
International  Astronomical  Union,  where  an 
almost  iinavaUlng  plea  has  been  advanced 
not  to  abandon  work  of  this  kind.  It  1b 
fitting  that  the  Uj8.  Naval  Observatory  should 
continue  work  of  this  type. 

The  laboratory  space  is  needed  partly  be- 
cause there  has  never  been  a  good  laboratory 
facility  here,  partly  because  a  new  project 
has  been  undertaken  at  Flagstaff.  This  proj- 
ect Is  the  development  of  an  electronic  cam- 
era, the  astronomical  analogue  of  the  elec- 
tron microscope.  With  the  electronic  cam- 
era, which  takes  pictures  by  means  of  a 
photoelectric  cathode,  information  from  the 
telescope  can  be  stored  at  ten  times  the  rate 
of  photography.  This  is  because  the  photo- 
cathode  Is  ten  times  as  efficient  as  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  therefore  uses  ten  times 
more  of  the  light  gathered  by  the  telescope. 
Use  of  the  electronic  camera  therefore  Is 
roughly  analogous  to  Increasing  the  size  of 
the  telescope  by  a  factor  of  ten,  but  very 
much  cheaper.  Projects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  cameras  are  being  pxished 
hard  in  England  and  In  France,  but  In  the 
United  States  our  project  at  Flagstaff  is  the 
only  one.  This  project,  well  supported  by 
the  OfDce  of  Naval  Research  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  needs  laboratory 
space  critically.  The  proposed  new  building 
would  furnish  the  required  space. 

Gerald  E.  Kron, 
Director,  Flagstaff  Station. 


UNNECESSARY  SUBSIDIES  IN 
URBAN  RENEWAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Dwyer]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  now  formally  confirmed  that 
approval  of  section  701  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966  will  be  extremely 
costly,  both  In  terms  of  additional  and 
imnecessary  subsidies  and  of  the  distor- 
tions it  introduces  into  the  urban  re- 
newal program. 

According  to  Secretary  Weaver,  the 
estimated  cost  of  facilities  which  were 
made  eligible  for  special  grant-in-aid 
credit  by  section  701  and  which  were 
completed,  under  construction  or 
planned  at  the  time  of  a  survey  ordered 
by  the  Secretary,  will  be  approximately 
$1,500,000,000.  This  will  result  in  addi- 
tional noncash  local  grants-in-aid  of 
about  $300,000,000. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out  during  debate 
on  the  legislation  last  fall,  section  701 
was  adopted  without  adequate  considera- 
tion of  its  economic  or  social  costs.  It 
seems  inconceivable  that,  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  seeking  ways  of  controlling 
uimecessary  spending  and  when  Con- 
gress is  gradually  reorienting  the  urban 
renewal  program  to  its  essential  objec- 
tive of  Improving  low-  and  middle- 
income  residential  housing,  we  should 
permit  such  a  costly  distortion  as  section 
701  to  continue  to  exist. 


April  10,  1967 
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At  appropriate  oi^ortunltles,  Mr. 
Speaker,  beginning  with  consideration 
of  this  year's  housing  bill  by  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  shall  attempt  to 
repeal  or  greatly  modify  section  701,  and 
I  urge  the  support  of  our  colleagues. 

By  way  of  background  to  this  effort,  I 
include  herewith,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, first,  the  text  of  my  remarks  in 
the  House  on  October  20,  1966,  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  demonstration 
cities  and  metropolitan  development  biU 
and,  second,  the  text  of  Secretiry  Weav- 
er's report  of  March  13,  1967,  and  the 
attached  memo,  estimating  the  potential 
cost  of  section  701. 

As  our  colleagues  will  note,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Secretary  emphasizes  that  the 
estimates  are  on  the  low  side,  both  be- 
cause construction  costs  usually  increase 
by  50  percent  over  estimates  and  because 
there  is  no  way  of  judging  how  many  fu- 
ture urban  renewal  projects  may  be 
planned  around  the  attractive  subsidies 
offered  by  section  701. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Mrs.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  to  me  that  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  and  metropolitan  development 
bill,  after  lengthy  consideration  In  the  House 
and  Senate  and  In  the  conference  oommlttee, 
is  BtiU  not  worthy  of  support.  As  a  conferee, 
I  felt  obliged  to  omit  my  name  from  the  con- 
ference report  and  I  cannot,  In  good  con- 
BCience,  vote  for  the  compromise  bill. 

I  consider  it  regrettable  becatue  I  have 
strongly  supported  almost  every  major  hous- 
ing bill  during  my  10  years  In  the  Bouse,  and 
because  the  present  bUl  could  have  been — 
and  should  have  been — good  legislation. 
Cities  need  help  In  restoring  rundown  areas. 
In  providing  new  hope  and  opportunity  for 
people  living  in  slums,  and  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  and  environment  In  our  ma- 
jor centers  of  population. 

But  this  bill  is  so  compromised  by  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  billions  of  dollars  of  special 
urban  renewal  credits  that  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program,  which  wiU  depend  heav- 
ily on  urban  renewal,  will  be  severely 
handicapped.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  con- 
firmed my  estimate,  I  can  only  attribute  the 
administration's  public  silence  on  this  issue 
to  its  willingness  to  pay  almost  any  price 
to  obtain  the  legislation  It  want*. 

I  refer  of  course  to  title  VII  Ot  the  bill. 
As  our  colleagues  will  recall,  tha  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  at  my  repeated 
urging,  deleted  a  section  from  title  VII  which 
would  have  authorized  local  nonc&sh  urban 
renewal  credits  for  62  special  projects  at  a 
cost  estimated  at  $750  million.  But  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  retained  the  even  more 
objectionable  section  701.  which  provides 
credits  for  26  percent  of  the  cost  of  cultural, 
exhibition,  civic  and  municipal  faculties  for 
all  of  the  more  than  800  communities  with 
active  urban  renewal  projects.  And  the 
House  accepted  an  amendment  authorizing 
local  credits  for  university  and  hospital  proj- 
ects located  as  far  as  1  mile  away  from  urban 
renewal  projects. 

In  my  remarks  during  debate  on  the  bill. 
I  estimated  that  the  cost  of  section  701  alone 
would  exceed  $2  billion,  and  exceed  It  prob- 
ably by  a  substantial  margin.  It  would  also, 
of  course,  have  the  same  kind  of  adverse 
effect  on  the  urban  renewal  and  demonstra- 
tion cities  programs  as  the  62  sp«clal  proj- 
ects we  eliminated  earlier,  and  on  a  much 
more  comprehensive  scale. 

I  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
tear  and  concern  In  these  resjjects  were  also 
shared  by  the  Housing  Secretary. 

Although  I  pursued  my  fight  agiUnst  theee 


unjvistifled  credits — or  subsidies,  to  give  them 
their  correct  designation — we  were  limited 
under  the  rules  during  the  conference  to 
consideration  of  credits  for  "municipal"  fa- 
cilities and  for  university  and  hospital  proj- 
ects within  1  mile  of  urban  renewal  areas. 

I  am  glad  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
conference  did  agree  to  put  some  limits  on 
the  municipal  facilities  eligible  for  local 
credits,  but  It  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough. 
WhUe  we  struck  out  the  word  "municipal," 
the  conference  Inserted  in  Its  place  "city  haU 
or  public  safety  building"  and  added  certain 
medical,  research  and  mental  health  faclU- 
ties  to  those  eligible  for  credits.  The  con- 
ference also  added  to  the  existing  25-percent 
credit  limitation  a  dollar  figure  of  $3,500,000, 
and  It  approved  the  1-mlle  liberalization  for 
luilverslty  and  hospital  facilities  eligible  for 
full  credit. 

It  Is  Impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  pre- 
cisely how  much  the  conference  saved  In 
dollar  amovmts  by  the  action  we  took  on 
urban  renewal  credits.  We  saved  something, 
but  not  nearly  enough.  Using  my  estimate 
of  $2  billion  as  the  cost  of  section  701  as 
approved  by  the  House — a  conservative  estl- 
la&te — and  relying  on  Secretary  Weaver's 
Judgment  that  municipal  faculties  would 
account  for  approximately  half  the  cost  of 
section  701  credits,  I  would  speculate  that 
conference  limitations  on  eligible  municipal 
projects  win  reduce  the  cost  by  one-half — 
or  a  net  saving,  very  approximately,  of  an- 
other $500  million. 

As  useful  as  this  may  be,  however,  It  serves 
to  point  up  the  extremely  costly  character 
of  what  Congress  Is  doing  to  the  urban 
renewal  program  In  this  bill.  What  Con- 
gress left  In  the  bUl  will  stUl  cost  bUllons, 
it  will  still  distort  urban  renewal,  limit  Its 
usefulness  as  a  slum -clearance  and  residen- 
tial construction  program,  and  deprive  many 
communities  of  legitimate  urban  renewal  as- 
sistance, and  It  will  still  hurt  the  demon- 
stration cities  program.  In  effect,  we  are 
asking  urban  renewal  to  subsidize  city  jails, 
city  halls,  flrehouaes,  police  stations,  hospi- 
tals, cultvu-al  centers,  exhibition  halls,  uni- 
versity buildings,  and  other  facilities,  at  the 
expense  of  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies who  need  decent  housing  If  we  are  to 
have  decent  cities.  These  may  be  all  good 
and  desirable  facilities,  but  by  definition 
none  of  them  are  integral  parts  of  urban 
renewal  and  many  will  not  even  be  In  or 
near  the  urban  renewal  area.  Urban  re- 
newal Is  being  made  a  convenient  source  of 
financing  and  being  transformed  Into  a  giant 
"pork  barrel." 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees 
accepted  my  proposal  to  Include  cautionary 
language  In  the  report,  emphasizing  that 
section  701  Is  not  intended  to  be  a  "blank 
check"  for  urban  renewal  credits,  and  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  report  to  Congress 
next  January  on  the  potential  cost  of  section 
701,  Including  recommendations  for  changes 
In  the  law  as  It  affects  local  grants-in-aid. 
This  win  give  us  another  chance  to  look 
carefully  at  what  we  are  doing,  though  It  Is 
an  opportunity  we  should  have  utilized  more 
thoroughly  before  we  passed  this  bill. 

In  voting  against  the  conference  report, 
as  I  shall,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  my  vote  will  not  be  against  hous- 
ing Or  urban  renewal  or  the  effort  to  reha- 
bUltate  sltim  areas.  It  will  be  a  vote  pro- 
testing the  misuse  of  these  and  other 
potentially  valuable  programs  to  serve  other 
and  unrelated  purposes. 

If  Congress  wants  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  Federal  taxpayer  to  subsidize  the 
building  of  Jallhouses  or  concert  halls,  then 
we  should  enact  a  program  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  we  should  not  use  a  program 
designed  for  much  more  urgent  needs.  I 
am  afraid  Congress  action  wUl  come  back 
to  hatmt  MM. 


Tax  Secretart  or  Hovsnn 

AND  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Wrigbt  Patmav. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  ajid  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cbairican:  The  Conference  Re- 
port on  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  requested 
this  Department  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  potential  cost  of  Section  701  of  that 
Act.  Section  701  amended  the  urban  renewal 
legislation  to  authorize  as  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  25  percentimi  <^  the  coet  or  $3.5  million, 
whichever  Is  less,  of  a  publicly  owned  facu- 
lty, the  construction  of  which  vros  begun 
not  earlier  than  three  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment.  If  such  faclUty  (a)  is  to 
be  used  for  cultural,  exhibition  or  civic  pur- 
poses, or  for  a  city  hall  or  public  safety  build- 
ing, or  Is  biUlt  or  rehabilitated  by  a  pubUc 
university  and  Is  to  be  used  for  treatment 
of  physical  or  mental  dlsablUtles  or  medical 
research;  (b)  Is  In  or  near  an  urban  renewal 
project;  (c)  contributes  materlaUy  to  the 
objectives  of  the  urban  renewal  pdan;  and 
(d)  is  not  otherwise  eligible  as  a  local  grant- 
in-aid. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  all  projects  in  plan- 
ning and  execution,  and  those  projects  for 
which  planning  approval  was  pending  on 
October  31,  1966,  the  estimated  cost  of  facU. 
Itles  of  an  eligible  character  which  were 
completed,  under  construction  or  planned 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1,600,000,000.  Applying  the  25  per- 
centum  or  $3.5  million  limitation,  this  would 
resiUt  In  additional  noncash  local  grants-in- 
aid  of  approximately  $300,000,000. 

The  effect  on  Federal  costs  of  aUowlng 
these  additional  noncash  local  grants-in-aid 
Is  complex  and  has  caused  us  considerable 
difficulty  In  analysis.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional capital  grants,  and  the  timing  of  this 
need,  depend  on  a  wide  range  of  variables  In- 
cluding the  financial  structure  of  the  total 
pool  of  local  projects,  the  sequence  In  which 
projects  reach  completion,  and  the  options 
available  to  the  locality  as  to  how  it  will 
treat  the  credits  Involved.  Because  we  have 
had  to  make  a  number  of  assumptions  about 
these  variables,  our  estimates  cannot  be  pre- 
cise. However,  we  believe  that  they  do  rep- 
resent a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of 
the  coet  of  Section  701. 

A  number  of  financial  consequences  fiow 
from  the  statutory  treatment  of  a  local 
grant-in-aid  as  both  (a)  a  necessary  cost  of 
the  project,  and  (b)  a  credit  toward  the 
local  share  of  the  costs.  Thus,  the  ellglbUlty 
of  $300,000,000  additional  local  grants-in-aid 
wlU  result  In  increasing  the  coets  of  the  proj- 
ects Involved  by  the  same  amount  and  re- 
quire adjustments  In  both  the  local  and  Fed- 
eral contributions. 

Of  the  $300,000,000  additional  credits  ap- 
proximately $100,000,000  will  be  Immediately 
required  to  meet  the  local  share  of  the  In- 
creased recognized  coets. 

The  additional  Federal  grant  required  Is 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  Section  103(a) 
(3)  to  the  difference  between  net  project 
costs  and  the  local  grants-in-aid  actually 
made.  This  works  out  to  mean  that  the  Im- 
mediate Increase  In  the  Federal  grant  Is 
limited  to  the  amounts  by  which  localities 
substitute  noncash  credits  for  cash  commit- 
ments already  made  for  the  carrying  out  of 
projects.  An  analysis  of  the  urban  renewal 
financing  pattern  of  all  of  the  cities  which 
are  expected  to  claim  noncash  local  grants- 
in-aid  under  Section  701  Indicates  that  Fed- 
eral grants  could  Increase  by  an  amount  ot 
approximately  $100,000,000  U  the  localities 
choose  this  course  of  aictlon.  Of  this  $100,- 
000.000  approximately  $70,000,000  coiUd  be 
required  In  the  Immediate  future  for  projects 
now  In  execution,  and  approximately 
$30,000,000  could  be  required  In  the  next  two 
years  for  projects  In  planning  or  awaiting 
approval. 
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To  the  extent  local  credits  are  not  used 
to  meet  the  Immediate  Increase  In  project 
coetB  or  to  aubetltute  for  caah  committed 
to  existing  projects,  they  become  excess 
"pooling"  credits  whlcb  are  avaUable  to  tbe 
locality  to  meet  the  local  share  required  to 
Initiate  future  projects  or  to  meet  further 
Increased  costs  on  existing  projects.  These 
excess  credits  can  be  treated  as  generating 
a  futiire  demand  for  Federal  capital  grants 
equal  to  two  times  their  face  amount  (In  the 
case  of  projects  under  the  two-thirds 
formula)  or  three  times  their  face  amount 
(in  the  case  of  projects  under  the  three- 
fourths  formula) .  Assuming,  as  we  did 
above,  that  locaUtles  will  choose  to  with* 
draw  their  cash  commitments  to  existing 
projects,  approximately  »l  00,000,000  excess 
"pooling"  credits  will  become  available  which 
In  turn  may  generate  a  long  term  demand  for 
approximately  •300,000,000  In  future  Federal 
capital  grants. 

Some  localities  may  choose  not  to  with- 
draw cash  commitments  already  made  to  ex- 
isting projects  In  the  msmner  we  have  pred- 
icated above.  To  the  extent  this  occurs, 
every  dollar  by  which  the  short  term  capital 
grant  demand  Is  decreased  will  res\Ut  In  a 
two  or  three  dollar  Increase  In  the  long  term 
demand.  However,  using  the  assumption  of 
complete  local  cash  withdrawal,  the  over- 
all estimated  cost  of  the  enactment  of  Sec- 
tion 701  with  respect  to  existing  projects  is 
as  follows: 

Immediate  capital  grant  re- 
quirements   170,000,000 

Short-term  (12-  to  24-month) 
requirement 80, 000. 000 

Long-term  requirement 200,000,000 


Total   800.000,000 

But  going  beyond  the  actual  costs  in- 
volved, the  enactment  of  Section  701  will 
have  unfortunate  consequences  on  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  urban  renewal  program.  The 
potential  avallabUlty  of  noncash  local  grant- 
in-aid  credits  for  public  construction  which 
Is  ncxmally  associated  with  the  downtown 
areas  of  our  cities  provides  a  positive  Incen- 
tive for  projects  In  those  areas  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  those  aimed  at  improving  bous- 
ing conditions  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families.  In  addition,  the  ready  availability 
of  pooling  credits  reduces  the  Incentives  for 
the  provision  of  such  pubUc  facilities  as 
schools,  parks,  and  playgrounds  which  are  of 
such  great  Importance  In  Improving  the 
envtroimient  of  residential  areas. 

To  some  degree,  the  unfortimate  con- 
sequences of  Section  701  can  be  mitigated  by 
limiting  the  credits  of  city-wide  facilities  to 
the  specific  projects  to  which  they  are 
related.  I  would  hope  the  Congress  would 
consider  such  an  amendment  and  woxUd  be 
prepared  to  supply  legislative  language  for 
this  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BoassT  O.  Weavxb. 
BtTXTXT  or  PoTTNTiAi,  Costs  or  Skthon  701 

or    TBX    DXUONSTSATTON    ClTIXS    AND    MKT- 

■OPOUTAN  DcvB.opiantT  Act  or  1966 
icrrHODOLOCT 

The  survey  was  carried  out  In  December 
of  1966  using  October  31  as  the  base  date.  It 
covered  all  projects  approved  for  planning 
or  execution  as  of  that  date  as  well  as  proj- 
ects for  which  survey  and  planning  !4>pU- 
catloos  were  pending  approval  in  the  Wash- 
ington ofBoe.  The  survey  data  was  prepared 
by  HUD  Regional  Offices  based  on  their  con- 
tacts with  local  officials. 

■OOPX  or  SUBVKT 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  dtles 
and  projects  covered  by  the  survey: 


Covered  by 
survey 

With  poten- 
tial sec.  701 
credits 

LocaUtiee 

838 
l.SM 

237 

Projects 

284 

TTPX  or  rAcmnxs  and  costs 
A  total  of  470  faculties  potentially  eUglble 
for  section  701  credits  were  identified  with 
the  following  categories  and  costs: 

[Dollar  amonnts  in  thousands] 


Type  of  tocUlty 

Num- 
ber 

Approxi- 
mate 
cost 

Poten- 
tial 
aeditai 

Cultural,  exhibition  or  civic. 
City  halls 

206 

119 

110 

3S 

1777,028 
307,879 
140,009 
234,  S74 

8163,217 
72,908 

Public  safety  buildings 

College  medical  buildings... 

82.708 
31,203 

■  Application  of  statutory  limitation  of  26  percent  of 
cost  or  t3.5  million,  whichever  is  less. 

BXLATIONBHIF  Or  rACIUTT  TO  TTKBAIf  KXmEWAI. 
raOJSCT 

Of  the  faculties  Identified  as  potentially 
eligible  for  section  701  credits,  the  foUowlng 
geographic  relationships  to  urban  renewal 
projects  were  noted: 

Within  project  boundaries 278 

Within  %  mile  of  project 192 

ESmCATXD  tmUZATION  Or  NONCASH  CXZDrtS 

The  following  table  Indicates  estimates  of 
how  locaUtles  will  utilize  the  noncash  credits 
resvUtlng  from  the  adoption  of  section  701: 
[Dollars  in  millions] 


Estimated  uUllxation  of 

noncash  credits 

Increase 
In  (a) 

project 

Non- 

Status of  projects 

costs 

Re- 

cash 

and  (b) 

quired 

credits 

Credits 

noncash 

Increase 

substi- 

avail- 

credits 

in  local 

tuted 

able  (or 

share 

for  cash  pooling 

com- 

mitted 

Execution 

$18a4 

$60.1 

$71.1 

$49  2 

Planning  or  await- 

ing approvaL 

12.06 

4a2 

3a4 

sac 

Total 

301.0 

100.3 

101.  S 

W.3 

LncrrATioNS  or  sxntvxT 

An  Inherent  problem  in  this  type  of  sur- 
vey is  that  it  must  be  based  largely  on  future 
intentions  and  estimates  rather  than  on 
hard  documentation.  As  a  result,  there  is 
probably  a  fair  margin  for  error  as  to  the 
final  costs  involved.  Given  all  of  the  factors 
involved,  the  overall  cost  estimates  are  prob- 
ably on  the  low  side. 

The  bulk  of  the  faculties  covered  by  the 
survey  were  stiU  in  the  planning  stage  and 
some  of  them  may  never  be  built.  However, 
we  can  expect  this  factor  to  be  more  than  off- 
set by  additional  faculties  which  wlU  be  pro- 
posed and  imdertaken  by  virtue  of  the  bene- 
fits which  wUl  accrue  from  the  Section  701 
credits. 

The  survey  was  based  on  brief  descriptions 
of  the  facilities  and  could  not  apply  firm 
tests  of  all  the  statutory  requirements.  We 
can  expect  that  some  of  the  faclUties  counted 
in  the  survey  will  be  unable  to  meet  these 
tests  when  they  are  formally  submitted  for 
credit. 

•me  major  point  of  unrellabUlty  of  the 
survey  data  is  probably  in  the  cost  estimates. 
Traditionally  such  early  estimates  are  on 
the  low  side.  Of  those  faciUUee  ultimately 
found  eligible,  we  can  expect  that  the  cur- 
rent cost  estimates  will  be  exceeded  by  a  fac- 
tor on  the  order  of  60  percent. 

The  survey  concerned  Itself  only  with 
present  projects,  but  we  can  expect  the  avail- 


ability of  Section  701  credits  will  aSect  de- 
cisions about  the  priorities  and  locations  of 
future  projects.  Because  of  the  availability 
of  these  credits,  we  can  expect  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  future  projects  will  be  planned 
around  proposed  pubUo  facilities  of  the 
character  eligible  under  Section  701. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OP  U.S.  TRADE  POUCY— 
AN  EVALUATION  OF  PROGRESS 
AND  ISSUES  IN  THE  SIXTH  ROUND 
OP  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  UNDER 
THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON 
TARIPPS  AND  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  prevloua 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

PAST    l:    AOalCTTLTtrXX    NKOOTIATIONS,    OKAIMS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker  the  Ken- 
nedy round  *of  trade  negotiations  has 
now  reached  the  period  of  ultlma4ie  deci- 
sion. Less  than  3  months  remain 
until  President  Johnson's  authority  to 
negotiate  under  the  1&62  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  expires.  Only  a  few  weeks  re- 
main until  the  April  30  agreed  deadline 
for  completing  the  package  of  bwrgalna. 
This  report,  given  to  fulfill  my  function 
as  a  congressional  delegate  for  trade 
negotiations  appointed  imder  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  Is  an  evaluation  of  the 
progress  of  these  Important  Interna- 
tional negotiations  at  their  most  critical 
Juncture.  It  is  my  thli-d  such  report,  the 
first  having  appeared  In  the  Concrm- 
siONAL  Record,  volume  111.  part  9,  pages 
12360-12385.  and  the  second  In  the  Con- 
GREssioNAi.  Record,  volume  112,  part  9, 
pages  11856-11869.  Yet  another  report, 
on  cotton  textiles,  that  discussed  many 
related  issues,  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  16.  pages 
20966-21003. 

Because  what  Is  achieved  or  not 
achieved  in  the  Kennedy  round  will  shape 
the  future  of  International  trade  and 
trttde  negotiations,  this  report  will  hope- 
fully also  provide  a  basis  for  future  dis- 
cussion. I  have  prepared  It  In  the 
thought  that  It  may  be  a  reference  source 
for  those  citizens  and  public  ofiQclals,  In- 
cluding members  of  Congress,  who  wish 
to  examine  and  understand  the  forces  at 
work  In  this  Important  area  of  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  policy.  International 
trade— exchanges  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices— affects  the  economic  well-being  of 
all  Americans.  And  It  Is  also  Important 
as  part  of  an  integrated  foreign  policy 
which  understands  and  uses  trade  as  a 
means  to  promote  peace  and  prevent 
war. 

This  evaluation  and  report  will  be  de- 
livered In  successive  sections,  discussing 
first  the  major  agriculture  sectors,  with 
emphasis  on  grains  and  dairy  products. 
I  will  then  describe  the  industrial  negoti- 
ations, including  iron  and  steel,  cotton 
textiles,  chemicals,  aluminum,  and  pulp 
and  paper.  I  will  conclude  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  other-than-tarlfl  trade  bar- 
riers, including  antidumping.  The  prob- 
lems of  providing  means  whereby  the 
developing  countries  can  Improve  their 
trade  earnings  will  be  treated  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  tropical  agriculture  products, 
and  cotton  textiles. 
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During  5  years  the  Kennec^  round 
has  preoccupied  the  attentions  of  Ameri- 
cans interested  in  foreign  affairs  and 
trade.  For  Atlantlclsta  the  Kennedy 
round  has  held  the  promise  of  a  more 
tightly  knit  Atlantic  community.  For 
those  essentially  concerned  with  com- 
munism, the  Atlantic  solidarity  and  pros- 
perity promoted  by  the  Kennedy  round 
might  strengthen  the  West's  abUity  to 
(Sjpoee  the  Cwnmunlst  East.  For  those 
who  believe  In  the  importance  of  inte- 
grating the  world's  developing  economies 
more  closely  with  the  Industrial  econ- 
omies and  establishing  the  conditions  for 
their  faster  economic  development,  the 
Kennedy  round  has  held  great  promise. 
To  those  doctrlnally  committed  to  "free 
trade"  the  Kennedy  round  has  promised 
the  longest  step  forward  in  two  decades, 
while  the  anxiety  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  first  duty  of  an  American  is  to 
favor  American  industry  has  been  less- 
ened In  respect  to  the  Kennedy  roimd  by 
the  evidence  of  UJ3.  negotiators'  empha- 
sis on  re^rodty. 

KXKMKDT   BOUND  IN  A  NIW  CONTXTT 

One  importance  of  the  Kennedy  round 
is  its  promotion  of  fair  competition  as  one 
of  the  factors  in  promoting  trade  expan- 
sion. 

The  concentration  of  high  rates  of 
trade  growth  in  specialized  industrial 
manufactures  Is  said  to  give  foreign 
trade  an  important,  or  leading,  role  in 
economic  growth.  The  explanation 
seems  to  reside  in  increasing  specializa- 
tion and  exploitation  of  economies  of 
scale.  Harold  Van  B.  Cleveland,  in  "The 
Atlantic  Idea  and  its  European  Rivals," 
iwbllshed  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations In  1966,  summarizes  this  idea  as 
follows: 

Most  of  the  advanced  Industrial  nations 
are  at  a  stage  of  development  where,  for  a 
growing  part  of  their  industrial  output,  a 
high  rate  of  growth  depends  on  an  expansion 
of  output  more  rapid  than  is  possible  within 
domestic  markets.  Growing  International 
specialization  has  become  a  condition  of 
maintaining  a  high  rate  of  industrial  growth. 
.  .  .  Specialized  products  account  for  a  grow- 
ing proportion  of  industrial  output  and  play 
B  "leading"  role  in  economic  growth. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  data 
that  compare  the  growth  of  world  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  in  relation  to 
world  trade  in  goods  and  services. 

Trade  analyses  agree  that  before 
World  War  I,  when  relative  freedom  of 
exchanges  of  goods  smd  services  and 
payments  prevailed,  output  grew  at  an- 
nual rates  of  about  4  percent,  and  world 
trade  grew  faster  than  output.  But  be- 
tween 1928  and  1949  the  average  growth 
in  trade  fell  drastically  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  and  political  effects  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  the  Second  World 
War.  and  annual  rates  of  growth  of  out- 
put also  declined. 

DTNAMIO   OBOWTH    IN    THX    1980*8    AND    ISSO'S 

But  the  experience  of  the  1950 's,  and 
of  the  first  half  of  the  present  decade, 
showed  that  the  rate  of  Increase  In  man- 
ufacturing output  was  much  larger  even 
than  in  the  booming  decades  before 
World  War  I.  and  that  the  growth  of 
world  trade  was  even  greater,  resMihing 
a  compound  rate  of  6.6  percent  a  year 
for  manufactured  and  primary  products 
combined.    Much  of  this  trade  expan- 


sion Is  considered  the  result  of  trade  bar- 
rier reductions  during  the  1950'8. 

Given  these  underlying  forces  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imderstand  how  a  highly  ad- 
vanced economy  such  as  the  United 
States  can  suffer  in  world  trade  as  long 
as  It  remains  aggressively  competitive- 
devoted  to  implementiiig  marketplace 
economics.  A  central  goal  of  economic 
policy  should  therefore  be  to  maintain 
a  strongly  iimovatlve  economy.  This 
goal  requires  a  combination  of  policy 
tools.  One  of  them  is  foreign  trade  based 
on  fair  competition.  A  trade  policy  seek- 
ing to  allow  competitive  forces  to  play 
is  healthy  not  only  for  the  United  States 
but  for  the  world  economy. 

In  this  new  context  is  found  the  im- 
portance of  the  Kennedy  roimd  and  fu- 
ture trade  negotiations.  Against  this 
background  I  will  discuss  below  the 
major  Issues  In  all  the  Important  sectors 
of  the  Kennedy  round. 

A8SXS8ICXNT,  BAUkNCX.  WITHDBAWAL — SOICX 
KLXMKNTS  OF  TACTICS 

Since  my  report  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  on  May  31, 
1966,  and  my  report  on  the  trade  policy 
issues  raised  by  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement  on  August  29,  1966, 
some  major  tactical  moves  have  been 
made.  The  most  Important  of  these  has 
been  the  tusessment  of  offers  of  the  16 
so-called  "linear"  participants  In  the 
negotiations.  Linear  participants  are 
those  which  have  agreed  in  principle  to 
an  across-the-board  or  "linear"  percent- 
age cut  in  tariffs  on  all  but  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  traded  items.  The  assessment 
effort  was  part  of  the  negotiating  plan 
devised  by  QATT  Director-General  Ertc 
Syndham  White,  and  the  date  set  for  the 
presentation  of  assessments  was  Novem- 
ber 30.  This  could  not  swxwmpllsh  pre- 
cise balancing  because  It  was  based  on 
some  assumptions  about  the  outcome  of 
the  negotiations.  But  it  was  valuable  be- 
cause it  recapitulated  the  negotiations  to 
date.  All  negotiants  except  the  EEC  met 
the  November  30  deadline. 

For  the  United  States  this  was  a  two- 
part  exercise  of  great  importance.  The 
assessment  of  offers  was  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  fall  by  economists  of  the  office  of 
the  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations  in  order  to  determine  the 
balance — or  imbalance — of  other  na- 
tions' offers.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment also  made  an  independent  assess- 
ment of  the  gap  between  what  the  United 
States  is  offering  and  what  we  are  offered 
by  others.  Both  estimates  of  Imbalance 
with  all  other  negotiating  coimtrles  come 
near  to  about  $2  billion  total  deficit  for 
the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  through  extensive 
study  and  decision  by  the  interagency 
trade  staff  and  Trade  Executive  Com- 
mittees, a  withdrawal  list  was  being  de- 
termined. The  Trade  Executive  Com- 
mittee—TEC— Includes  representatives 
at  Assistant  Secretary  level  from  the 
Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  Inte- 
rior, Labor,  Agriculture,  Treasury,  and 
Defense,  chaired  by  Ambassador  William 
Roth,  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations. 

The  TEC  instructed  its  subsidiary 
committee,  the  Trade  Staff  Committee- 
composed  of  senior  policy  officials  of  the 
departments  represented  on  the  Trade 


Executive  Committee— to  draw  up  a  list 
of  items  that  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate to  be  withdrawn  if  necessary. 
Items  chosen  were  to  be  those  econom- 
ically sensitive  to  tariff  cuts,  other  than 
those  Items  not  already  on  the  UjS.  ex- 
ceptions list. 

The  Trade  Executive  Committee  met 
in  late  November  in  Geneva  where  the 
difficult  final  decisions  on  possible  with- 
drawals were  made.  The  result  was  a 
listing  of  items  in  these  categories  of 
priority:  first  priority  were  items  certain 
to  be  affected  by  cuts;  second  priority 
were  those  that  likely  would  be  affected; 
third  were  those  likely  to  be  only  mar- 
glrially  affected. 

A88XS8ICBNT  AT  GXNXVA 

Then,  in  bilateral  meetings  with  the 
major  participants  in  the  negotiations, 
the  Deputy  Special  Representative  in 
charge  of  the  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
Ambassador  Michael  Blumenthal.  pre- 
sented the  VS.  assessment  of  offers.  In 
hts  presentations  the  Ambassador  ex- 
plained to  the  foreign  representatives 
opposite  him  the  several  methods  by 
which  the  United  States  had  calculated 
the  balance  of  offers  as  a  part  of  the 
assessment  exercise.  Among  these  meth- 
ods were:  First,  an  evaluation  of  offers 
on  the  basis  of  weighted  trade  in  items 
subject  to  cuts;  second,  an  analysis  of 
the  trade  creating  or  diverting  effects 
to  try  to  determine,  using  three  sets  of 
elasticities,  whether  U.S.  exports  would 
increase  or  decrease;  third,  a  calcula- 
tion of  losses  of  duties  collected;  and 
fourth,  a  calculation  of  the  volume  of  im- 
ports on  which  offers  were  mside. 

Ambassador  Blumenthal  also  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  concessions  the  United 
States  would  like  to  obtain  from  each 
country  and,  finally,  the  select  list  of 
items  for  withdrawal  to  Indicate  hypo- 
thetically  what  the  United  States  will 
likely  withdraw  if  new  offers  sufficient 
to  achieve  balance  are  not  put  on  the 
table.  The  U.S.  intention  during  these 
assessment  meetings  was  to  make  clear 
that  full  U.S.  offers  would  remain  on 
the  table  only  if  the  offers  of  certain 
other  participants  were  improved  suffi- 
ciently to  achieve  reciprocity. 

The  participants  with  whom  the  Unit- 
ed States  determined  an  unfavorable 
balance  were  primarily  Js^an,  Canada, 
and  the  EEC.  With  the  United  King- 
dom there  was  also  a  slight  lack  of  bal- 
ance, each  side,  however,  assessing  its 
imbalance  with  the  other  at  nearly  the 
same  dollar  value.  The  items  In  dis- 
pute could  be  said  to  be  mainly  tobacco 
and  whiskey  of  Scottish  origin.  Of  these 
assessment  meetings  I  subtended  those 
with  the  representatives  of  Japan,  Can- 
ada and  the  United  B^ngdcMn. 

THX    UNITXD    STATES,    THX    XUBOPEAN    COKICU- 
NTTT,  AND  THIXD  COITNT»IXS 

But  clearly  the  most  important  such 
assessment  or  balancing  exercise  was 
that  held  with  the  EEC.  On  the  EEC 
offers  depend  the  offers  of  many  other 
participants,  all  of  whom  have  indicated 
that  those  of  the  EEC  are  insufficient. 
If  each  one  of  these  coimtries  were  to 
act  on  its  declsicwi  that  EEC  offers  were 
not  sufficiently  in  balance  with  its  own, 
and  were  to  retract  offers,  such  country 
would  of  course  attempt  to  witiidraw 
tiaaa,  negotiation  those  offers  that  were 
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of  principal  Importance  to  the  EEC.  and 
to  maintain  those  of  Interest  to  others. 
But.  Inevitably,  msuiy  such  withdrawals 
would  affect  third  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  simply  because  they 
are  subject  to  the  most-favored-nation — 
MFN — rule,  which  In  essence  requires 
that  a  concession  made  to  one  country 
must  apply  to  all. 

The  focus  of  U.S.  and  third  coimtry 
dlsplomacy  and  negotiation  must  con- 
tinue to  improve  EEC  offers  where  they 
are  insufflclent.  By  Increasing  these  of- 
fers the  maximmn  results  can  be  ob- 
tained for  everyone,  particularly  third 
countries  such  as  the  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  which 
have  made  very  generoiis  offers.  De- 
veloping coimtries  will  also  benefit  from 
deep  cuts  in  EEC  tariffs. 

A  CaOWIMJpiISTORTION  IN  rOSOPXAN  TBASK 

The  growing  economic  chasm  between 
EPTA  and  the  EEC.  creating  as  It  does  an 
imoatural  division  of  Eiuxtpe  into  two 
trading  blocs  of  unequal  size,  is  cause  for 
alarm  to  certain  EFTA  members  in  par- 
ticular. As  a  customs  union  the  EEC 
prefers  its  members  by  creating  a  duty- 
free internal  market.  At  the  same  time 
it  necessarily  discriminates  against  non- 
laembers  by  excluding  them  from  the 
imlon  by  means  of  a  uniform  common 
external  tariff— CXT — and  other  devices. 

Thus  traditional  markets  of  non- 
members  are  often  absorbed  by  imlon 
members  because  of  their  new  specially 
favored  access  to  the  Common  Market. 
The  creation  of  a  common  external  tar- 
iff applicable  to  all  members  has  the 
special  effect  of  raising  duties  on  some 
countries'  exports  while  lowering  duties 
on  others.  Thus  a  traditional  supplier 
may  find  that  the  duties  on  a  major  ex- 
port item  to  a  low-tariff  country  are  in- 
creased by  the  averaging  of  tariffs  to 
create  a  CXT. 

A  case  in  point  is  butter  from  Den- 
mark, which  used  to  supply  the  German 
market  in  large  quantity.  As  tariffs 
among  EEC  members  have  fallen  relative 
to  external  tariffs,  the  Netherlands  has 
Increasingly  supplanted  Derunark  in  pro- 
visioning Germany  with  butter.  This 
"Danish  dUemma"  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  largest  single  Dan- 
ish export,  shipments  of  cattle  and  beef 
to  the  EEC  worth  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  1965,  has  virtual^  come  to  a  stop. 

These  factors  impel  Denmark,  and 
other  countries  in  much  the  same  plight, 
to  seek  association  or  membership  in  the 
EEC.  Even  West  German  "lands."  or 
states,  are  suffering.  Formerly  linked  by 
trade  ties  to  areas  including  non-EEC 
members,  two  lands  in  particular,  Ba- 
varia and  Schleswlg-Holsteln,  find  the 
trade-creating  effects  of  the  EEC  imable 
to  balance  the  trade-diverting  effects  of 
the  separation  from  their  old  economic 
ties  with  EFTA  countries.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  the  EEC's  common  external 
tariff  must  either  be  negotiated  down,  or 
excluded  countries  like  Denmark  must 
Join  the  larger  grouping. 

EPTA  as  a  group  would  eventually 
like  to  form  a  union  with  EEC;  Spain 
and  Israel  would  also  like  to  become  as- 
sociated. Turkey  and  Greece  have  al- 
ready been  blessed  by  association 
agreements.  The  line  grows  longer 
while.  Ironically,  the  ability  of  the  EEC 
to  achieve  the  needed  Internal  oosuen- 


sus  successfully  to  integrate  new  mem- 
bers diminishes. 

The  Keimedy  round  was  conceived  as 
a  principal  means  of  reducing  the  grow- 
ing chasm  between  European  economic 
blocs.  If  it  does  not  bring  that  result,  it 
will  have  been  a  failure  in  a  major  sense. 

NOSOIC    COUNTUrS    BABOAIN    TOOETHKB 

The  division  of  these  two  major  Euro- 
pean trading  areas  and  its  economic  side 
effects,  and  the  imbalance  between  EEC 
offers  and  other  nations'  offers,  have  led 
several  EFTA  members  to  attempt  a  new 
negotiating  approach.  Denmark,  Pin- 
land,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have  joined 
in  a  "Nordic  front"  to  negotiate  single 
agreed  lists  of  tariff  offers  and  withdraw- 
als. The  Joint  Nordic  approach  was 
necessitated  by  the  insufficiency  of  EEC 
offers,  and  there  are  now  signs  that  it 
has  been  effective.  At  its  January  10 
meeting  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers 
improved  its  offers  to  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries somewhat.  These  Improvements 
will  fortunately  also  benefit  the  United 
States  under  the  most-favored-nation 
nile. 

So  much  for  this  sketch  of  some  ma- 
jor developments  in  the  scheme  of  the 
negotiations.  These  extremely  complex 
negotiations  are  commonly  divided  Into 
four  main  groups,  each  with  its  own  sub- 
divisions. The  main  groups  are  agricul- 
ture negotiations,  industrial  negotia- 
tions, negotiations  in  the  area  of  nontar- 
iff  barriers,  and  negotiations  with  de- 
veloping countries. 

Within  the  agriculture  sector,  which  I 
win  discuss  first,  negotiations  are  car- 
ried out  in  several  committees  for  various 
products:  cereals,  meats,  dairy,  other 
temperate  products,  and  tropical  prod- 
ucts. Within  the  industrial  sector  five 
large  areas  with  special  problems,  steel, 
chemicals,  textiles,  paper  and  pulp  and 
alumlnimi,  have  been  treated  individual- 
ly. In  the  area  of  nontariff  barriers 
antidumping  has  become  preeminent, 
and  while  other  nontariff  barriers  find 
their  way  into  the  negotiations,  notably 
the  American  selling  price  issue  and  the 
European  "road  tax,"  they  do  so  largely 
in  the  context  of  Industrial  bargaining. 

AOBICT7I.TirRE    AND    DnxBNATIONAL    TRADE 
KECOTIATIONS 

Agriculture  negotiations  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Kennedy  round  are  best  im- 
derstood  as  a  beginning — a  begliming  in 
reconciling  conflicting  national  agricul- 
ture policies  almost  predestined  to  create 
clashes  of  national  Interests.  These 
clashes  of  Interest  have  now  become 
acute  because  nations  generally  have 
failed  to  develop  economic  principles  to 
deal  with  agriculture.  Instead  they  have 
developed  multitudinous  political  mecha- 
nisms to  control  domestic  agriculture 
sectors. 

The  tools  of  national  agriculture  con- 
trol have  not  been  the  tradltionsLl  tools 
used  to  control  trade  in  industrial  sec- 
tors; namely,  tariffs.  Rather,  the  tools 
have  been  direct  intervention  in  markets 
to  buy  and  sell  commodities,  with  the 
objective  of  maintaining  prices  and  guar- 
anteeing to  farmers  a  certain  level  of 
income  deemed  to  be  fair  without  rela- 
tion to  real  economic  forces. 

Particularly  since  the  war,  during 
which  U.S.  agriculture  had  expanded  so 
greatly,  policies  of  price  maintenance  for 


current  production  have  created  a  world 
agricultural  surplus,  acute  in  many 
countries,  in  periods  when  world  com- 
mercial demand  had  not  grown  sufficient- 
ly to  absorb  it.  But  for  traditional  ex- 
porters of  agricultiatil  products,  like  the 
United  States,  the  problem  of  surplus 
was  not  linusually  serious  untU  the  buy- 
ers of  their  output  began  to  produce 
farm  commodities  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  begin  to  approach  self-sufficiency. 

TRAOmONAL      U.8.      AGRICULrDKE      MARKETS 
CHALUCNGED 

In  the  1960's  the  United  States  found 
that  its  traditional  largest  purchasers  in 
Eui-ope  were  beginning  to  adopt  farm 
policies  which  would  result  In  increased 
domestic  output.  To  justify  such  poli- 
cies of  agricultural  autarchy  were  ad- 
duced balance-of-pajmients  arguments, 
and  the  real  need  for  reconstruction  of 
agriculture  sectors  damaged  and  retarded 
from  technological  development  by  the 
war.  Also  Important,  however,  was  the 
feeling  that  a  strong  agriculture  sector  is 
necessary  for  national  security  in  time 
of  emergency.  This  argiunent,  under- 
standable In  the  context  of  the  postwar 
period,  is  cited  today  as  an  Important 
motivation  for  EEC  farm  policy. 

In  pursuit  of  policies  of  agricultural 
self-sufflciency  and  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium,  and  in  order  to  implement 
the  requirement  of  the  1957  Treaty  of 
Rome  establishing  the  Common  Market 
that  agriculture  poUcles  of  the  Six  be 
harmonized,  the  EEC  began  to  formulate 
its  common  agriculture  policies — CAP'S. 
The  first  U.S.  encounter  with  these  revo- 
lutionary new  policies  came  during  the 
Dillon  round — or  the  fifth  round  of  ne- 
gotiations under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade — which  took  place 
in  1960-62. 

CONFRONTATION   ON   EEC   ACRICITtTtntE   POLICIEI 
AT  THE   DnXON   ROUND 

Recounting  some  of  the  history  of  the 
Dillon  round  and  agriculture  gives  a  bet- 
ter perspective  of  the  present  agriculture 
negotiations.  The  United  States  has  In 
fact  been  Involved  in  negotiations  on  the 
EEC's  common  agriculture  policies  for 
far  longer  than  maiiy  of  us  think.  But 
it  is  accurate  to  say  that  in  fact  the  full 
portent  of  the  EEC's  policies  did  not 
come  home  to  us  until  in  1960  the  EEC 
explained  its  agriculture  policies  at  an- 
nual GAIT  agriculture  consultation 
meetings. 

In  the  Dillon  round,  the  community 
withheld  certain  items  such  as  grains, 
rice,  poultry,  dairy  products,  and  meat 
from  the  negotiations  because  for  these 
products  they  planned  to  establish  com- 
mon agriculture  policies  based  on  varia- 
ble fees.  In  many  of  these  products  the 
United  States  had  previously  obtained 
duty  reductions  and  even  zero  bindings 
in  GATT  negotiations.  The  com- 
munity's intention  to  adopt  common 
agriculture  policies  meant  that  it  would 
have  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  any  alterations  in 
GATT  obligations  which  other  member 
countries  had  made  previously.  In  s«ne 
products,  like  soybeans  and  variety 
meats,  satisfactory  sdteratlons  were 
agreed  upon.  But  for  many  products, 
such  as  grains  and  other  products  named 
above,  the  community  refused  to  nego- 
tiate satisfactory   bargains  that  would 
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assure  us  the  same  treatment  under  the 
common  agriculture  policies  as  we  had 
had  previously. 

BISTORT    OF    THE    VARIABLE   LEVT    IN    TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  effect  of  the  common  agriculture 
policy  if  based  on  the  variable  levy  sys- 
tem was  to  establish  a  system  of  Import 
charges  that  fluctuated  day  to  day  and 
was  therefore  not  the  result  of  interna- 
tional tariff  negotiation  but  of  determi- 
nation by  an  administrative  authority. 
Under  the  rules  of  GATT,  specifically 
article  XXIV (5)  (a),  average  levels  of 
protection  of  a  customs  union  cannot  be 
higher  than  those  of  its  component 
members.  But  the  general  agreement 
has  never  been  specifically  Interpreted  to 
disapprove  variable  levies  in  the  same 
way  that  it  disapproves  of  quotas. 

The  new  e:ec  agricultural  policy  had 
not  been  formulated  in  detail  nor  had  it 
been  agreed  upon  by  1961,  but  its  out- 
lines were  clear.  Also  quite  clear  was 
that  a  common  agriculture  policy  on 
these  lines  would  be  demanded  by  France 
as  the  price  of  progress  toward  more 
complete  economic  union  and  finally  po- 
litical integration  of  the  Common 
Market. 

THE  IDEA  OF  CrrARANTEED  ACCESS 

Instead  of  opposing  inalterably  the 
variable  levy  system  at  the  Dillon  round, 
the  United  States  proposed  as  compen- 
sation for  the  violation  of  GATT  rules 
a  t3T>e  of  "guaranteed  access"  to  the 
European  market  in  commodities  of 
which  the  United  States  was  even  then  a 
large  supplier.  In  addition  it  sought 
cuts  in  tariffs  on  agriculture  Items  not 
to  be  covered  by  the  variable-levy 
system. 

In  response  to  American  demands  EEC 
negotiators  would  only,  however,  offer 
assurance  that  the  variable-levy  system 
would  not  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  damage  U.S.  exports.  Such  assur- 
ance of  course  contradlcated  the  intent 
of  the  variable-levy  system,  which  when 
In  full  operation  was  in  fact  Intended 
to  prevent  competition  from  outside  the 
market — that  was  simply  the  objective  of 
the  system. 

Thus  the  United  States  In  1961  chose 
not  to  oppose  the  variable-levy  system 
per  se.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
decided  that  the  variable  levy  would 
be  the  price  the  United  States  would  pay 
for  the  growth  of  the  EEC  and  for  other 
concession  in  the  Dillon  round. 

The  Dillon  roimd  agriculture  stale- 
mate was  broken  when  the  United 
States  assented  to  complete  negotiations 
without  resolving  satisfactorily  the  deep 
problems  created  by  the  emerging  com- 
mon agriculture  policy  on  wheat,  feed 
grains,  poultry,  meat  and  rice.  But  the 
UJS.  acquiescence  was  considered  only 
the  end  of  the  first  roimd:  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  contained  a  requirement 
that  the  next  negotiations  under  its 
authority  be  concerned  equally  with 
agriculture.  It  was  to  be  the  forum  In 
which  the  agriculture  problems  left  un- 
resolved by  the  Dillon  roimd  would  be 
rectified. 

THE   LEGACY    OF  THE   DILLON   ROUND 

In  retrospect  it  is  now  easy  to  observe 
that  the  United  States  indeed  paid  a  very 
high  price  for  this  decision  of  the  Dillon 


round.  Though  we  maintained  our  op- 
tion to  continue  to  seek  satisfactory  com- 
pensation for  the  violation  of  GATT 
obligations  after  the  Dillon  round  we  did 
so  in  the  context  of  the  common  «igrlcul- 
ture  pKjlicies  themselves.  We  have, 
therefore,  only  in  a  sense  "accepted" 
those  systems,  but  only  In  that  we  have 
agreed  to  try  to  modify  them  imtil  they 
became  compatible  with  sound  trade 
principles. 

A  more  effective  approach  might  have 
been  steadfastly  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
common  agriculture  policy  as  we  saw  It 
developing,  and  to  have  demanded  com- 
pensation in  terms  of  the  previous  levels 
of  duties.  The  price  of  this  position  may 
have  been  the  failure  of  the  Dillon  round 
and  perhaps  also  the  failure  of  the  Eu- 
ropean community.  But  the  result  Is 
that  the  United  States,  in  the  absence  of 
a  recourse  uhder  a  GATT  rule  prohibit- 
ing variable  levies,  and  liaving  dealt  with 
the  EEC  common  agriculture  policies  for 
6  years,  would  now  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  through  GATT  compensation  for 
the  changes  or  "unbindings."  In  cases 
where  the  CXT  rates  were  negotiated  in 
the  Dillon  round,  and  therefore  bound  in 
GATT,  a  variable  levy  or  other  fee  that 
brought  the  total  fees  above  the  bound 
level  could  be  legally  questioned  In 
GATT. 

In  a  speech  in  December  1966.  titled 
"New  Challenge  in  International  Rela- 
tions" Alf  Landon  said: 

In  October  1961,  when  the  White  Hotise  was 
divided  on  whether  to  support  the  fledging 
European  Economic  Community,  or  whether 
to  request  a  year's  extension  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act,  I  urged  support  of  the  EEC 
a«  the  most  realistic  step  toward  economic 
and  political  stabUity,  and  hence  world  peace. 
Why?  Because  the  EEC  was  founded  on  the 
simple  principle  of  removing  nationalist  bar- 
riers to  International  trade. 

THE    KENNEDY    ROUND,    A    SEQUEL    TO    THE 
DILLON    ROUND 

Thus  the  Kermedy  round  was  to  be 
both  the  focus  of  the  clash  of  national 
policies  resulting  when  a  traditional  ex- 
porter finds  its  customary  markets  being 
closed  by  agriculture  policies  which  have 
the  effect  of  overstimulating  production. 
It  Is  also  the  focus  of  the  conflicts  of 
trade  policy  left  over  from  the  Dillon 
round. 

Agriculture  negotiations  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  are  therefore,  from  one  point 
of  view,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  inter- 
national effects  of  Irrational,  uneco- 
nomic, national  farm  policies.  National 
policies  have  had  damaging  international 
effects  in  the  fonn  of  tariffs,  quantitative 
controls  over  imports  and  exports,  sub- 
sidies to  promote  exports,  international 
commodity  agreements  and  bilateral 
agreements,  selective  preferential  ar- 
rangements of  various  kinds,  and  agri- 
cultural dumping  made  acceptable  under 
the  rubric  "food  aid,"  or  "donable  food 
programs."  We  are  right  in  attempting 
to  deal  with  them  internationally,  but  the 
base  from  which  the  negotiations  have 
begun  is  at  best  faulty. 

This  backgroimd  strongly  suggests  that 
that  international  negotiations  in  the 
agriculture  area  are  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointing. The  fact  that  the  United 
States  as  an  exporter  can  offer  little 
meaningful  incentive  to  the  EEC  in  the 


farm  area  in  return  for  meaningful  con- 
ditions of  access  to  the  EEC  narrows  the 
scope  of  bargaining  possibilities,  unless 
the  United  States  were  to  use  the  full 
weight  of  its  industrial  bargaining 
strength. 

This  is  shown  by  EEC  reaction  to  U.S. 
agriculture  offers.  The  United  States  in 
fact  offered  50 -percent  cuts  in  its  tariffs 
on  an  immense  range  of  items  in  the  U.S. 
tariff  schedules  relating  to  agriculture. 
These  offers  were  not,  however,  sufficient 
to  bring  meaningful  offers  from  the 
EEC — and  the  result  has  been  threatened 
U.S.  withdrawal  of  a  list  of  offers  that, 
one  would  think,  are  very  attractive  to 
the  EEC.  But  the  enticement  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  Com- 
munity to  alter  the  farm  policies  it  spent 
years  forging  through  political  and  eco- 
nomic compromise. 

THE     NEGOTIATING     SCHEDULE     IN     AGRICULTURE 

In  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  agri- 
culture negotiations  a  review  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  negotiations  have  devel- 
oped to  the  present  is  useful:  it  is  testi- 
mony to  the  sense  of  frustration  we  now 
experience. 

The  ministerial  resolution  of  May  1963, 
reaffirmed  by  the  resolution  of  May  1964, 
agreed  that  the  negotiations  would  in- 
clude all  items,  agricultural  as  well  as 
industrial.  Both  resolutions  said  that 
for  agriculture  products  the  negotiations 
would  provide  "acceptable  conditions  of 
access  to  world  markets  in  order  to  sig- 
nificantly develop  and  expand  world 
trade  in  such  products." 

The  United  States  has  officially  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  postion  that  there 
can  be  no  Industrial  bargains  without 
meeting  the  above  criteria  for  agricul- 
tural products:  a  final  package  must  con- 
tain both.  This  commitment,  which  is 
not  required  by  the  letter  of  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  has  been  so  fre- 
quently reiterated  in  official  statements 
that  it  is  Impossible  now  to  breach  It 
without  dishonor.  And  it  is  clearly  the 
spirit  of  the  act  and  Is  evident  In  Its 
legislative  history. 

BINDING  THE  MARGIN  OF  SUPPORT  AND  DISPARI- 
TIES  MAJOR    EEC  PROPOSALS 

Though  the  ministerial  resolution  of 
May  1964  announced  the  sixth  round's 
formal  opening,  the  year  between  May 
1963  and  May  1964  had  been  filled  with 
tedious  discussions  about  the  ground 
rules  of  the  negotiations  both  in  the  in- 
dustry area  and  in  agriculture.  During 
this  period  emerged  the  two  great  buga- 
boos which  have  haunted  both  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  negotiations  to  this 
day.  In  agriculture  the  Community  de- 
veloped and  presented  the  idea  of  bind- 
ing the  margin  of  support,  the  "montant 
de  soutien,"  while  for  industrial  items  It 
evolved  the  concept  of  "disparities." 

THE  MONTAHT  DE  BOUTIHf 

The  binding  of  the  montant  de  soutien 
would,  in  the  EEC  plan,  have  been  part 
of  a  world  market  organization  system 
based  on  the  Internal  EEC  farm  system 
Itself.  Under  the  EEC  proposal  each 
country  would  determine  the  level  of  Its 
own  domestic  price  supports  for  each 
product.  World  reference  prices  would 
be  negotiated  with  other  countries  for 
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each  product.  Each  country,  including 
the  EEC,  would  then  offer  to  freeze  the 
margin  between  domestic  support  prices 
and  these  world  reference  prices.  If  the 
price  of  the  imported  article  was  below 
the  reference  price,  a  supplemental  or 
variable  levy  would  be  collected  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  offering  price 
and  the  world  price.  Thus,  for  an  im- 
porting coimtry,  the  reference  price 
would  become  a  minimum  world  price. 

The  response  of  the  United  States  and 
others  was  to  propose  instead  an  ap- 
proach accordiiig  to  which,  where  fixed 
tariffs  were  the  only  form  of  protection, 
the  aim  would  be  to  seek  50-percent  cuts 
as  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  indus- 
trial items.  Where  measures  other  than 
fixed  tariffs  were  barriers,  the  aim  would 
be  a  significant  liberalization  in  these 
forms  of  protection  equal  to  50  percent 
In  traditional  barriers.  In  a  statement 
to  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affsdrs 
Committee  as  late  as  August  10,  1966, 
Gtovemor  Herter  again  reiterated  the 
U.S.  position  that : 

The  objective  of  the  agriculture  negotia- 
tions should  be  trade  liberalization  equal  to 
that  achieved  In  the  non-agricultural  sector, 
meaning  50  p>ercent  tariff  cuts  where  tariffs 
provide  the  effective  protection,  and  where 
other  forms  of  protection  are  employed,  such 
as  variable  levies,  liberalization  equivalent  to 
a  50-percent  cut  In  fixed  tariffs. 

Thus  we  can  clearly  see  the  pragmatic 
maimer  in  which  the  United  States  has 
responded  to  the  problem  of  adapting 
EEC  farm  policies  to  make  them 
acceptable. 

DISFDTX    ABOUT    OMOXmD    HUIXS    FOBCOTTXII 

By  the  summer  of  1964  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Community  agreed  to 
proceed  with  the  negotiations  pragmati- 
cally, and  to  forget  arguments  of  prin- 
ciple. The  parties  agreed  to  table  lists 
of  exceptions  to  their  industrial  offers — 
which  they  had  agreed  would  be  sub- 
stantially aU  items  traded — by  Novem- 
ber 17,  1964.  Then,  early  in  1964,  efforts 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  ground  rules 
for  agriculture  were  abandoned.  It  was 
agreed  that  grains  offers  would  be  made 
on  May  17  and  that  all  other  agriculture 
offers  would  be  tabled  on  September  16, 
1965.  The  delay  in  tabling  the  nongrains 
offers  was  requesfted  by  the  EEC,  which 


took  the  position  that  it  could  not  make 
offers  on  agricultural  products  in  the 
Kennedy  round  until  it  could  take  major 
internal  decisions  on  the  levels  of  price 
supports  and  the  elements  of  the  com- 
mon agriculture  policy  regulations  for  all 
major  products. 

Like  other  deadlines,  however,  the  Sep- 
tember 16.  1966,  tabling  deadline  feU  by 
the  wayside.  This  time  the  cause  was 
the  Community  crisis  precipitated  by 
France  that  emerged  on  June  30,  1965. 
Ostensibly  based  on  the  issue  of  Com- 
munity financing,  the  roots  of  the  crisis 
reached  to  the  deepest  arguments  about 
the  future  political  development  of  the 
Community.  I  have  discussed  the  cause 
and  issues  of  this  crisis  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  ill,  part  13,  pages 
18133-18134. 

THX    DXdSION    TO    TABLE    LXKITXD    AQBICtTLTtTXK 
OWTERS,  SEPTEUCBKR  1908 

The  result  was  that  the  United  States 
and  the  other  major  negotiating  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  EPTA  ooimtries, 
were  faced  with  the  decision  how  to 
maintain  some  momentum  in  the  nego- 
tiations. It  was  determined  by  these 
participants  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed would  be  to  table  agriculture  offers 
of  interest  to  each  other — that  is,  to  ex- 
clude offers  that  they  would  have  made 
to  the  EEC  had  it  been  able  to  table  its 
own  offers. 

In  the  United  States  this  limited 
tabling  strategy  required  Presidential 
decision,  largely  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  to  accept 
the  theory  of  negotiations  proposed  by 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations.  Governor  Herter.  This 
theory  was  that  by  allowing  pressure  to 
ease  on  the  EEC  we  would  weaken  the 
will  of  the  Community  to  make  internal 
decisions  and  thus  decrease  the  momen- 
tum of  the  negotiations.  As  a  minimum, 
limited  tabling  would  permit  us  to  make 
significant  bargains  with  other  countries. 

The  Agriculture  Department  argued 
that  the  United  States  should  wait  imtll 
the  EEC  could  table  its  offers  before 
tabling  even  limited  offers.  The  Depart- 
ment's theory  was  that  maintaining  such 
pressure  on  the  Community  could  result 
in  hastily  made  decisions  which  might 
be  more  harmful  to  U.S.  interests  than 
less  hurried  decisions  not  taken  in  a  con- 


text of  crisis.  Underlying  this  pK>sition 
was  the  fear  that  tabling  even  limited 
offers  would  make  more  difficult  the  ne- 
gotiation of  acceptable  conditions  of  ac- 
cess in  furtherance  of  a  significant 
development  and  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural trade. 

SOIU  PBOGRXSS  IN  OBAINS  IN  1968 

Progress  in  agriculture  negotiations 
during  1965  was  limited  to  the  area  of 
grains.  There  the  Community,  along 
with  other  participants  in  the  grains  dis- 
cussions. wEis  able  to  table  initial  offers 
on  May  17,  1965.  These  offers  were 
largely  in  terms  of  the  binding  of  the 
montant  de  soutien.  The  May  meetings 
were  followed  by  further  exploratory 
discussions.  But  the  EEC  crisis  on  June 
30  also  cauked  progress  in  grain  negotia- 
tions to  come  to  a  halt. 

It  was  only  in  February  and  March 
1966  that  the  EEC  was  able  to  resume 
agriculture  and  industrial  negotiations  in 
the  Kennedy  round.  The  Community 
tabled  somewhat  improved  grains  offers 
early  in  August  1966  when  it  tabled 
most  other  agriculture  offers,  thus  en- 
abling negotiation  in  the  agriculture  sec- 
tor to  begm  in  earnest  for  the  first  time. 

THX    U.S.    STAKX    IN    OSAINS    EXPOKTS    AND    TRI 
COMMUNITT    MARKXT 

Grains  have  been  a  focal  point  of  the 
negotiations  because  of  the  size  of  the 
actual  and  potential  U.S.  trade  in  these 
commodities  and  because  grains  is  the 
area  of  perhaps  the  greatest  potential 
damage  from  the  Community's  common 
agriculture  policy.  Partly  because  of 
the  commitment  remaining  from  the 
Dillon  round,  partly  because  of  the  trade 
importance  of  the  grains  area,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  willingness  of  the  French  to 
obtain  higher  world  prices  for  their  own 
grains  exports  there  has  been  progress  in 
this  area. 

FACTS  ABOUT  U.S.  AOmiCULTUKX  TRAOK 

The  following  table  demonstrates  the 
value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  from 
1955  through  1966.  separating  sales  for 
dollars  from  Public  Law  480  and  other 
Government-financed  exports.  Total 
agricultural  exports  according  to  this 
table  were  $6.68  billion  in  1966.  Total 
agriculture  exports  excluding  specified 
Government-financed  programs,  or  com- 
mercial exports,  were  $5  billion. 


U.8.  AgricuUural  exporU  under  specified  Government-financed  programs,  exports  outside  specified  Government-financed  programs,  and  total 
agriadtural  exports — Value  and  percent  of  total,  years  ending  June  SO,  1966,  through  1966 


[In  millions 

of  dollars) 

Type  of  export 

1956 

1066 

10S7 

1068 

1060 

1960 

1961 

1062 

1063 

1064 

1966 

1066 

1955 

through 

1966 

Public  Law  480: 

73 
83 
136 
125 

430 

91 

184 

296 

900 

88 
166 
401 

660 
92 
173 
100 

728 

66 

131 

132 

826 

66 

106 

140 

063 
146 
144 
144 

1,024 

176 

160 

196 

19 

1,085 

159 

170 

60 

68 

1,064 
150 
189 
112 

47 

1,136 

72 

179 

130 

181 

864 
160 
171 
327 
101 

9,765 

Title  II,  disaster  relief 

1,328 

Title  III.  donatioiu              .        

1,915 

Title  m,  barter         

2,078 

Title  IV,  loii(-t«nn  supply  and  dollar  credit  sales 

436 

Total.  Public  Law  480    - 

416 
460 

1,012 
366 

1.663 
304 

1,024 
227 

1.044 
210 

1,148 
167 

1,38« 
186 

1,686 
74 

1,832 
14 

1,60 
24 

1.6« 
36 

1,873 
43 

16.610 

Matoal  secorlty  (AID),  sees.  402  and  650.  sales  for  foreign 
currency  and  economic  aid  ' 

2.1M 

Total  exports  under  spedfled  Oovernment-flnanced 
programs                  -  ■  ■ -  - 

866 

2,278 

i.a«7 

2.129 

1.087 
2,771 

1,281 
2,762 

1,264 
2,405 

1.812 
3,208 

1,672 
3.374 

1,660 
8.482 

1.646 
3.633 

1.886 
4.481 

1.603 
4,404 

1.616 
6.066 

17.679 

Total    exports    outside    spedfled    Oovemmentfinaneed 
programs  • — 

30.930 

Total  agricultural  exports      - . 

3,144 

3,408 

4.728 

4.003 

3,710 

4,617 

4,046 

6,143 

6,078 

0.067 

6.007 

6,681 

67,618 

>  Values  shown  are  disbursements  (or  exports.  relatively  short  periods;  (2)  sales  of  Qovernment-owned  commodities  at  less  than 

«  Exports,  "outside  spedfled  Qovemment  programs"  (sales  for  doUars)  include.  In  domestic  market  prices;  and  (3)  export  payments  in  cash  or  in  Irtnd. 

addition  to  unassisted  eommerdal  transactions,  shipments  of  some  commodities  »1th  Source:  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States."  U.S.  Department  of 

governmental  aastotanee  in  the  form  of  (1)  extension  of  credit  and  credit  guarantees  (or  Agriculture,  November  1966. 
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Of  total  agriculture  exports — both 
commercial  and  Government  financed — 
of  over  $6  billion  the  major  components, 
according  to  the  following  table  prepared 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  were 
wheat  and  feed  grains : 

Total  VS.  agricultural  exports  including 
Government-flnanced  programs — Value  by 
commodity,  calendar  years  1965  and  1966 


Total  V.S.  agricultural  exports  including 
Government- financed  programs — Value  by 
commodity,  calendar  years  1965  and  1966 — 
Continued 


I  Preliminary. 

Sooroe:  U.S.  Department  of  Agricaltore. 


SXZZ    OF    TEC 


Commodity 

1066 

1066' 

Change 

Animals  and  animal 
products: 

Dairy  products 

Fats,  oils,  and  greases. 

Hides  and  skins 

Meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts  

MUlUm* 

ofdoUari 

106 

226 

100 

113 
70 

78 

MUHtmt 

ofdoaar$ 

126 

100 

166 

116 

67 

'           71 

Percent 
-36 
-16 
-1-42 

-f-4 

Poultry  products 

other 

-4 
—8 

Total,  animals,  etc.. 
Cotton,  excluding  linters. 
Fruits  and  preparations.. 

788 
486 

813 

726 
432 
318 

-8 
-11 

+1 

Grains  and  preparations: 
Feed  grains,  exclud- 
ing products 

1.134 

'   1.399 

-1-18 

Commodity 

1065 

1966' 

Change 

Rice,  milled 

MSlUmi 

ofdoOatt 

243 

1.183 

72 

MttUont 

tfdeUaTt 

228 

1,535 

90 

Percent 

—6 

Wheat  and  flour 

Other 

4-30 
+25 

Total,  grains,  etc... 

2.632 

3.192 

+21 

Oilseeds  and  products: 
Cottonseed  and  soy- 
l)eanoils 

241 
660 

187 
79 

163 
760 

226 

88 

—37 

+17 
+21 

Protein  meal. 

other.- 

+11 

Total,  oilseeds,  etc.. 
Tobacco,  unmanu- 
factured  

1,187 

383 

166 
316 

1,227 

482 

176 
336 

+6 
+26 
+14 

Vegetables  and  prepara- 

Other 

+7 

Total  exports 

6,229 

6.885 

+11 

MAXKZT8    FOR 

BXPORTS 


IT.8.    AGRICJTLTVWK 


Of  total  agricultural  exports  of  over 
$6  billion  in  1966,  agriculture  exports  to 
the  EEC  were  $1.5  billion,  and  grains  ex- 
ports were  about  $650  million  of  that 
amoimt.  The  following  table  presents 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC 
from  1962  to  1966  by  major  commodities, 
and  thus  shows  the  importance  of  the 
EEC  as  a  buyer  of  the  whole  range  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports: 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  European  Economic  Community — Value  by  commodity,  calendar  years  1962-66  ' 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

Years 

Commodity 

Years 

1962 

1063 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1962 

1963 

1004 

1966 

1966 

Variable  levy  commodi- 
lles;« 
Feed  grains 

317,081 

14.247 

18,700 

80,603 

6,553 

64 

3,603 
2.134 

341 

275,258 

13,399 

13.700 

63,655 

3,200 

160 

22.661 

2.843 

2.067 

325.972 
16,378 

6,678 
69,228 

1,662 

1.326 

64.306 

2,489 

8,631 

471.472 
10,140 

1.463 
67,674 

1,207 

2,623 

30.473 

1,062 

377 

476,439 
18,823 

4,417 
107,096 

1,358 

000 
1.211 
1.105 

1.339 

Non variable  levy  commod- 
ities: 

Canned  poultry* 

Cotton,  exduding  Unt- 

i.oeo 

105,973 
91.169 
20,560 
46,020 

162,320 
26,375 

105,543 

16,327 

13. 161 

14,360 
66,057 

1,997 

1.31, 557 
97,314 
16.4^ 
61.520 

159,436 
25.921 

104.216 

21,087 

18.405 

10,164 
70,640 

3.902 

189,143 
84.525 
27,433 
76.637 

213,867 
34,969 

105, 824 

32,280 

33.083 

6,354 
74,881 

3.325 

70,258 
99,615 
31,601 
110,736 
226.201 
37,222 

106,316 

34,371 

35,990 

4.666 
74.662 

2.351 

Rice       

Rye  grain 

65  886 

Wheat  grain 

Fruits  and  vegetables.. 

Hides  and  skins 

Oilcake  and  meal 

Soybeans 

87,091 

28,384 

Wheat  flour 

Beef  and  veal  (exclud- 
ing  variety   meats) 

143,996 
278,676 

and  cattle 

Tallow* 

34.660 

Dairy  products 

Lard« 

Tobacco,  unmanufac- 
tured  

119, 917 

Pork  (excluding  vari- 
ety meats)  and  swine. 

Variety  meats,  (resh, 
froien «      .... 

35,051 

Vegetable  oils,  ex- 
pressed  

Poultry  and  eggs: 

790 

30.701 

8.347 

0.624 

674 
3.443 

1.388 

10.606 

6.002 

8.766 

338 
3.331 

1.050 
10.616 

6,384 
11,060 

660 
1.880 

1.380 

6,306 

2,710 

17,491 

038 
1,922 

1.496 

8.415 

768 

13,623 

304 
1,710 

15.851 

Livepoultrv 

Broilers  and  fryers. 

Food  for  relief  or  char- 
ity  

4,658 

Stewing  dilokena.. 

Other 

82.156 

Turkeys 

Total 

other  (Mh 

667,945 

718,682 

882.918 

834.462 

898,675 

Total,  EEC 

Eggs 

1.160,731 

1,171,411 

1,415,877 

1,476,453 

1,661,333 

Total,  poultry 

and  eggs 

other 

63.479 
16,072 

80.613 

28.864 

31.676 
26,623 

30,747 
24.463 

23,206 
26,763 

Total 

482,786 

482^720 

833  050  1       642.001 

662.657 

i                    1                    1 

■  Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  data. 

>  Grains,  poultry,  and  pork  were  subject  to  variable  levies  beginning  on  July  30, 1962; 
rice  on  Sept.  1, 1964;  and  beef  and  dah7-  products  on  Nov.  1,  1964.  The  variable  levy 
classification  is  designed  to  show  overail  dianges  in  exports  rather  than  to  measure  the 
Impact  of  the  variable  levies. 


'  Lard  for  food  is  a  variable  levy  commodity  while  lard  for  Industrial  use  is  bound  In 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tarifh  and  Trade  (O  ATT)  at  3  percent  ad  valorem.  U.S. 
lard  is  (or  food  use. 

*  Although  canned  poultry,  tallow,  and  variety  meats  are  subject  to  variable  levlee, 
the  import  duties  are  bound  in  OATT. 


■VZN   WITHOUT    ESC    SOMX    OOOD   BAXOAIMS   AEZ 

POSSIBLX 

The  above-demonstrated  Importance  of 
the  EEC  as  a  market  for  our  products 
gives  it  the  central  place  in  the  negotia- 
tions. But  even  so,  we  have  other  mar- 
kets of  great  importance,  with  whom  It 
will  be  possible  to  make  some  bargains 
even  In  the  absence  of  statable  offers 
from  the  EEC.  Seventy  percent  of  oiu: 
farm  exports  were  bought  by  other  coun- 
tries. At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966 
Japan  was  our  biggest  single  country 
market — other  than  EEC — siccountlng 
for  trade  worth  about  $900  million. 
Canada  bought  $629  million,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  $432  million,  of  our 
agriculture  products. 

While  It  would  be  possible  to  conclude 
bargains  with  other  countries,  such  bar- 


gains would  be  very  limited  in  scope 
because  of  the  extreme  selectivity  which 
would  have  to  be  used  in  making  them. 
Given  a  failure  of  negotiations  with  the 
all-important  EEC,  other  countries  would 
be  very  careful  indeed  not  to  allow  tariff 
cuts  to  each  other  that  under  the  MFN 
rule  would  benefit  the  EEC  also.  This 
would  mean  a  minimization  even  of  the 
bargains  possible  without  the  EEC. 

COMMON   AGaiCUI.Tmi  FOLICIBS  AND  U.S.  AORI- 
CULTURK  TKAOX 

It  is  very  difficult  to  comprehensively 
explain  the  workings  and  ramifications 
of  the  common  agriculture  policies — 
CAP'S — without  becoming  tediously  de- 
tailed and  lengthy.  But  It  is  important 
to  try  to  imderstand  how  the  CAP'S  actu- 
ally affect  the  U.S.  national  interest, 
rather  than  to  be  content  simply  with 


more  flat  assertions  that  EEC  policy  1b 
outright  harmful  and  illegal. 

There  are  many  EEC  common  agri- 
cultural policies,  which  make  the  Job 
of  explanation  even  harder.  In  creat- 
ing a  common  policy  for  each  product 
It  has  been  necessary  pragmatically  to 
reconcile  the  different  sectoral  interests 
in  compromise  arrangements.  Thus  the 
CAP  for  each  product  group  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  other.  And  in  many 
cases  the  common  policy  is  the  highest 
common  denominator  of  protection  and 
inefficiency — ^it  takes  accoimt  of  the  ag- 
riculture problems  of  the  least  efficient 
and  most  protected  producer. 

To  understand  the  great  grains  mud- 
dle created  by  EEC  policy  it  is  particu- 
larly Important  to  understand  the  vari- 
able levy  system.    It  Is  the  backbone  of 
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the  EEC  protective  device — the  other 
systems,  known  as  the  sluicegate  price 
system,  reference  price  system,  and  guide 
price  system,  are  only  embellishments  of 
the  true  variable  levy  concept.  The  cen- 
tral idea  of  each  is  that  the  margin  of 
protection  shall  Eilways  raise  the  price 
of  the  import  to  a  level  above  domestic 
prices  In  the  least  efficient  community 
market  centers. 

THK   TBITE   VAHIABLX   LEV7 

The  variable  levy  system  when  com- 
pleted will  apply  to  wheat  and  feed- 
grains,  rice,  dairy  products,  olive  oil,  and 
sugar,  or  to  about  20  percent  of  the 
EEC's  total  agricultural  imports.  But  it 
is  possible,  even  likely,  that  the  system 
will  be  extended  to  other  segments  of 
agriculture.  For  several  of  the  above 
products  the  system  is  not  yet  entirely 
In  effect. 

The  true  variable  levy  is  based  essen- 
tially on  three  prices:  target  price, 
threshold  price,  and  ci.f . — or  "landed" — 
price.  The  objective  of  the  variable  levy 
system  is  to  bring  the  price  of  the  import 
up  to  the  target  price  when  that  import 
reaches  its  final  destination  in  an  Interior 
EEC  market  center. 

Target  prices  are  fixed  seasonally  by 
the  Community.  They  are  the  EEC 
prices  for  the  product  in  those  marketing 
centers  of  the  Community  with  the  least 
adequate  domestic  supplies — or  greatest 
scarcities  and  therefore  highest  prices. 

Prom  the  target  price,  or  what  is  In 
effect  the  theoretical  support  price  in 
the  neediest  interior  marketplace,  are 
deducted  all  the  costs  of  getting  the  prod- 
uct to  the  deficit  market  center.  These 
costs  are:  trsmsportation.  Importer's 
margin,  quality  adjustment,  and  sales 
tax.  When  these  costs  are  subtracted 
from  the  target  price  the  remainder  is 
the  threshold  price. 

Thus  the  threshold  price  is  the  price 
at  a  port  of  entry  up  to  which  the  landed 
price  of  an  import  must  be  raised.  And 
the  device  for  raising  the  price  is  the  var- 
iable levy.  The  amount  of  the  levy 
is  simply  the  difference  between  the 
landed — cJ.f. — price  of  the  import  and 
the  threshold  price,  and  it  can  be  and  is 
adjusted  daily  always  to  reflect  this  price 
differential. 

The  magnitude  of  the  variable  levy  in 
terms  of  dollar  equivalent  is  shown  by 
the  following  data  on  EEC  levies  on 
wheat  and  corn  as  they  were  on  Febru- 
ary 1 ,  1967.  It  will  be  seen  In  the  follow- 
ing table  that  the  amount  of  the  levy  Is 
In  some  cases  almost  as  much  as  the 
landed — c.l.f. — ^prlce  of  grain. 
Common  Market  levies  on  wheat  and  corn  0/ 
Feb.  1, 1967 
(Per  bushel] 


Wert  Germany: 

li«Ty .., 

C.U.,  U.S.  Hard  WJntar  Ordtaarrl 

Ci.f.,  U.S.  No.  3  com 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  Tohie... 
France: 

Very 

Since  France  Is  an  exporter  of 
both   wheat  and  com,  c.l.f. 
prices  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. 
Ital] 


C.l.f.,  Argentina 

CJ.f.,  U.S.  No.  Scorn 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  value... 


Wheat 


»1.20 
$1.91 


$1.49 
$1.91 
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$1.30 
$1.90 


Common  Market  le^  '^^*  «»«*  <»™  <>/     grains  are  important  as  feed  to  produce 

"°-  ^'  J»«y-<^tlnued poultry  and  red  meats,  consumption  of 

which  has  been  Increasing  rapidly. 
Com  Total    EEC    wheat    production    was 

nearly  1  million  metric  tons  higher  in 

1965  than  in  1964,  a  very  large  Increase, 

*'•*'    even  though  part  of  the  crop  was  below 

"'$i."e6    average  because  of  a  wet  harvest.    In- 

21     creased  production  in  the  EEC  combined 

$a43     with  EEC  export  subsidies,  has  affected 

■'iiflo     ^'^'  *'^^'  exports  both  to  the  Commu- 

••21     nlty  and  to  third  countries. 

Europe  largely  produces  Soft  wheat, 
.-^...  therefore  it  will  likely  always  import 
$i.  M  Hard  wheat  in  order  to  mix  with  the  Soft 
**  to  make  flour  of  acceptable  quality. 
Canada  is  the  biggest  producer  and  ex- 
porter of  Hard  wheat  by  far,  but  Com- 
Naturally  there  are  many  objections  munist  countries  have  in  the  past  ab- 
to  this  system,  antithetical  as  it  Is  to  sorbed  so  much  Canadian  Hard  wheat 
every  accepted  means  of  taxing  imports,  that  U.S.  Hard — Northern  Plains — wheat 
Most  important  is  the  sheer  invincibility  exports  had  less  competition  in  EEC 
of  the  barrier  it  creates.  No  matter  how  markets.  Though  Communist  China  will 
efficient  the  external  supplier,  he  can  remain  a  Canadian  cash  customer,  it  be- 
never  undersell  EEC  producers.  In  addi-  came  clear  at  the  end  of  1966  that  the 
tion,  the  complexity  of  the  dally  chang-  U.S.S.R.  would  likely  be  self-sufficient  in 
ing  variable  levy  makes  it  difficult  for  grains,  and  may  again  emerge  as  an  im- 
sellers  to  know  costs,  thus  the  system  portant  exporter.  This  makes  the  world 
itself  Is  a  nontartff  barrier  to  trade.  The  commercial  demand  picture  for  U.S. 
importer  becomes  merely  a  residual  sup-  Hard  wheat  sales  less  bright  than  even  a 
pller  standing  by  to  sell  only  when  short- 


Belglnm: 

Levy 

C.l./.,  U.S.  Hard  Winter  Ordinary. 

C.l.f.,  U.S.  No.  3  com 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  value... 
Luiembourg: 

Levy 

C.l.f.,  U.S.  Hard  Winter  Ordinary. 

C.U.,  U.S.  No.  3  com 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  value.. . 
Netherlands: 

Levy 

Cli.,  U.S.  Hard  Winter  Ordinary. 

C.l.f.,  U.S.  No.  3  corn 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  value... 
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ages  occur. 

The  refinements  of  the  system  make  it 
even  more  invincible.  The  amount  of 
the  variable  levy  is  set  each  day  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowest  price  of  the  landed 
product,  meaning  that  all  higher  price 
sellfers  pay  a  levy  which  brings  the  price 
of  'their  product  above  the  threshold 
price.  The  target,  and  hence  the  thresh- 
old, price  is  set  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
efficient — greatest  deficit — internal  mar- 
kets, which  means  that  the  highest  pos- 
sible threshold  price  is  arrived  at.  Prices 
are  at  their  highest  in  areas  with  great- 
est deficits.  Thus  the  protective  effect 
of  the  system  is  maximized. 

The  variable  levy  system  is  the  most 
clearly  restrictive  of  the  three  systems  on 
which  the  CAP's  are  based.  It  is  eco- 
nomically evil  in  that  it  prevents  a  very 
large  number  of  consumers  from  obtain- 
ing cheaper  food  products  because  it  sets 
high  prices  in  order  to  support  the  least 
efficient  domestic  producers.  And  it  pre- 
vents truly  efficient  producers  from  en- 
joying the  proper  fruits  of  their  eco- 
nomic resources  and  ingenuity. 

THK  EEC   STAKE   IN   GKAINB 

I  have  shown  above  the  U.S.  dollar  in- 
terest in  maintaining  and  expanding  its 
exports  of  grains  to  the  European  Com- 
munity. The  United  States  is  a  rela- 
tively efficient  producer  of  grains.  We 
feel  that  this  relative  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction should  be  allowed  to  compete  in 
a  traditional  market,  partly  on  the  basis 
of  the  rights  that  were  ours  in  GATT, 
before  the  common  agriculture  policy  for 
grains.  But  the  difficulty  we  have  en- 
countered in  pressing  our  claims  has  an 
economic  and  political  motivation  that 
Is  very  clear:  the  EEC  has  a  big  stake  in 
grains  production  as  a  major  element  of 
its  agricultural  activity. 

More  than  59  percent  of  EIEC  plow- 
land  is  in  grains;  output  of  grain  ac- 
counts for  one -half  of  the  total  value 
of  farm  production  In  the  EEC;   and 


year  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  markets  for  U.S. 
Soft  wheat  exports  have  been  threat- 
ened because  the  French  have  been  sub- 
sidizing the  export  of  their  surplus  Soft 
wheat  by  $1.35  a  bushel,  compared  to  our 
own  February  1967  export  payment  of 
about  $0.05  for  a  representative  grade. 
In  fact  the  French  have  been  permitted 
by  the  Community  to  use  money  col- 
lected by  means  of  the  variable  levies 
to  finance  French  export  subsidization 
and  farm  subsidies.  It  is  a  nearly  in- 
credible situation.  By  paying  variable 
levies  on  our  wheat  and  feed  grains,  we 
are  subsidizing  the  production  in  the 
EEC  that  is  In  turn  subsidized  to  com- 
pete In  third  markets  with  U.S.  exports. 

WHAT  FUTUlUe  rOR  XS.B.  GRAINS  EXPORTS  TO  EEC? 

But  the  worst  is  still  to  come,  accord- 
ing to  students  of  the  EEC  farm  systems 
and  the  world  grain  trade. 

On  July  1,  1967,  co^junon  prices  for 
90  percent  of  EEC  farm  commodities 
will  come  into  effect.  The  remainder 
will  be  covered  by  July  1, 1968.  As  Farm 
Journal  Editor  Carroll  P.  Streeter  wrote 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Journal. 

French  farmers  will  suddenly  see  their 
prices  go  up  10  percent  while  Oerman  farm- 
ers  will  Gwallow  bard  and  take  10  percent  to 
15  percent  less.  As  a  group  prices  wUl  shoot 
up  7  percent  to  30  percent,  depending  on  the 
commodity  and  country. 

Until  now  the  French  have  used  a  tax 
to  discourage  the  Increased  production 
resulting  from  the  gradually  higher 
price,  a  tacit  signal  that  even  they  be- 
lieve the  final — July  1.  1967 — price  will 
stimulate  greater  production.  This  is 
significant  because  the  Community  has 
argued  that  the  final  price  will  not  ac- 
tually cause  much  more  grains  produc- 
tion— for  one  reason  because  there  Is 
very  little  additional  land  to  be  used. 
But  at  the  new  high  price  It  Is  believed 
that  land  will  be  found  in  quantity  and 
production  will  sharply  Increase.  More 
importantly,  through  use  of  unproved 
fertilizing    techniques    stimulated    by 
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higher  prices,  output  from  existing  acre- 
age will  likely  rise  substantially.  This, 
in  any  case,  is  the  basis  of  U.S.  plan- 
ning. 

THE    EFTECTS    OF   THE    COMMON    ORAINS    POLICY 
ON  U.S.   GRAINS  EXPORTS 

Estimating  future  EEC  grains  produc- 
tion and  demand  has  been  difficult  and 
estimates  differ.  Within  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration the  effort  to  agree  on  a  project- 
ed effect  of  the  CAP  on  U.S.  grains  sales 
has  been  abandoned,  as  different  agen- 
cies tended  to  develop  their  own  sta- 
tistics to  support  their  own  arguments. 

COMMTTNTTT  PROJECTIONS 

If  one  accepts  data  compiled  by  the 
EEC  Commission  itself,  it  would  appear 
that  the  continually  Increasing  demand 
for  feed  grains  cannot  be  met  by  tntemal 
production.  Assuming  that  Community 
per  capita  income  increased  by  5  percent 
per  annum,  but  not  taking  into  account 
price  rises  resulting  from  the  CAP,  there 
will  be  greatly  increased  demand  for 
wheat.  Due  to  Inelastic  Community 
supply,  it  Is  edtimated  that  EEC  net  im- 
port requirements  in  1970  will  be  10 
million  tons,  about  the  same  as  in  1950- 
52.  However,  the  Community's  import 
requirements  would  be  almost  entirely 
for  coarse  grains,  whereas  in  1950-52 
wheat  imports  exceeded  coarse  grain  im- 
ports. 

Explained  in  terms  of  "self-efficiency", 
the  EEC  estimates  that  it  will  be  only  86 
percent  self-sufficient  in  all  grains  by 
1967-70,  but  will  be  entirely  self-suffi- 
cient in  wheat.  In  fact,  by  1970  it  is 
projected  that  the  EEC  will  have  a  large 
surplus  of  exportable  wheat.  A  July 
1966  study  by  the  EEC  Commission 
showed  that  wheat  consumption  will  di- 
minish further  than  expected  as  Euro- 
pean consumers  shift  to  more  diverse 
and  expensive  foods.  The  study  thus  ex- 
pects the  Community  to  have  from  310,- 
000  to  460,000  tons  of  wheat  available 
for  export  in  1970  even  if  its  future 
production  estimates  are  not  too  low, 
which  is  doubted  In  this  country.  The 
Community  estimate  shows  that  the  total 
degree  of  EEC  self-sufficiency  in  all 
grains  will  be  the  same  In  1970  as  it  was 
in  1957-60,  and  that  imports  will  there- 
fore remain  at  previous  levels. 

PRIVATE    PROJECTIONS    DITTER 

A  much  more  pessimistic  projection 
was  made  in  1965  by  an  Independent 
Dutch  research  organization,  the  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Institute.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  study  is  that  EEC  produc- 
tion of  grains  by  three  projections  will  be 
68.1  million  metric  tons  by  1970.  It  esti- 
mates that  under  an  assumption  of  con- 
stant EEC  grain  prices,  only  7.6  million 
metric  tons  will  be  imported  in  1970;  that 
under  the  assumption  of  a  15-percent 
grains  price  increase  only  6.3  million 
metric  tons  will  be  imported,  oompcired  to 
the  10.8  million  tons  needed  in  1982.  This 
independent  projection  of  future  EEC 
grains  Import  demand  is  indeed  sobering. 

Finally,  Dr.  Eric  Thorbecke  and  Al- 
fred Field,  in  an  article  In  Farm  Policy 
Forum,  Volume  17,  No.  4,  for  1964-65, 
made  projections  which,  like  those  of  the 
Dutch  research  organization,  are  also 
pessimistic : 

Given  the  agriculture  protection  in  Eu- 
rope even  before  the  advent  of  the  EEC,  and 


the  relatively  low  income  elasticities  of  de- 
mand for  meet  farm  products,  the  leveling 
off  of  demand  for  U.S.  farm  Imports  would 
have  come  about  independently  of  the  CAP. 
At  the  same  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  CAP 
wUl  further  contribute  to  the  worsening  of 
U.S.  prospects  for  agricultural  exports  to  the 
EEC. 


A  table  follows  showing  the  conclusions 
of  these  authors  about  future  demand. 
They  employ  two  assumptions.  The  first 
is  that  the  EEC  wUl  by  1970  be  totaUy 
self-sufficient  in  wheat.  The  second  is 
that  the  EEC  will  continue  to  Import 
high  quality — Hard — wheat: 


U.S.  exports  of  selected  agricultural  commodities  to  the  EEC 
[In  thousands  of  metric  tons] 


Commodity 

ig67-M 

1961 

Year  1970  projections  > 

Low 

High 

ASSUMPTION  1 

Cereals  of  which                   ........ .................. 

(4,000) 
1,100 
2,900 

(4,000) 

l.lCO 

2,900 

43 

1,557 

SO 

435 

(6,327) 
2,577 
3,760 

(6,327) 

2.677 

3,760 

97 

1,905 

95 

518 

(2,920-4,190) 
2,920-4,190 

(3,270-4.808) 

350-«13 

2  920-4,190 

9-24 

1, 184-1. 722 

(3,480-4,960) 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour — 

iced  grains . 

ASSUMPTION  U 

Cereals,  of  which 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

0 
3.480-4,980 

(3, 830-5, 693) 

360-«13 

3,480-4.980 

Mftftt  and  niPAt  oroductS-              -  ...............-..—-* 

34-90 

43-67 

200-400  i           230-4fi0 

'  For  cereals:  "bw"  refers  to  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  4  percent  in  private  consumption  expenditures  per  capita 
between  195Sand  1970,  whereas  under  the  high-income  hypothesis,  1.  is  assumed  that  the  latter  will  grow  at  4.9  percent 
over  the  period.  For  all  other  commodities:  "low"  refers  to  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  GNP  of  4.7  percent  and 
"high"  to  a  growth  rate  of  5.7  percent.  The  2  above  hypotheses  are  rou?hly  equivalent.  The  above  projections  are 
based  partially  on  studies  by  FAO,  EEC,  and  the  authors. 

set  for  each  class  and  grade,  according 
to  current  proposals,  thus  establishing 
a  set  of  "fixed  differentials"  sunong  the 
types  and  grades  of  wheat. 

For  grains  other  than  wheat — corn, 
barley,  oats,  sorghimis — there  would  be 
no  world  price  scheme.  Instead — ac- 
cording to  the  exporters'  initial  pro- 
posals— there  would  only  be  access  com- 
mitments by  the  EEC.  Rice  is  not 
Included  in  the  grains  agreement. 

The  grains  negotiations  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  forum  of  the  QATT 
Cereals  Group,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
QATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee, 
which  Is  Itself  in  charge  of  the  overall 
negotiations.  Cereals  Group  members 
are  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  EEC, 
Japan,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Other  countries  may  join  if  an 
agreement  is  worked  out. 

The  main  elements  of  the  package  now 
imder  negotiation  in  the  Cereals  Group 
at  Geneva  were  decided  In  meetings 
among  the  United  States  and  the  three 
other  major  exporters,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, and  Argentina.  Representatives  of 
these  countries  met  In  Washington 
during  September  1966,  and  decided  on 
a  common  position  which  they  have 
since  been  discussing  with  the  major 
importing  countries.  These  discussions 
begem  on  a  sustained  basis  in  the  second 
week  of  February  1967,  and  have  con- 
tinued since.  Major  Importers  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Norway,  Switz- 
erland, and  Denmark.  Scmie  Asian  and 
African  countries  also  have  commercial 
Interest  in  grain  imports. 

There  are  essentially  four  major  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  in  a  grains  agree- 
ment as  now  conceived:  access  commit- 
ment, minimum  world  prices,  market 
sharing,  and  donable  food  programs. 


U.S.  GRAINS  EXPORTS  TO  THE  COMMT7NITT   WILL 
BHBINK 

I  cannot  endorse  auiy  of  these  projec- 
tions of  future  EEC  demand  for  U.S. 
grains.  But  I  would  draw  the  conclu- 
sion from  the  inter  alia  that  by  1970  the 
CAP  for  grains  will  have  been  the  major 
cause  of  a  serious  drop  in  U.S.  grains  ex- 
ports. 

As  a  nation  we  are  compelled  then  to 
find  ways  of  preventing  this  event — an 
Important  element  of  our  national  inter- 
est, worth  millions  of  dollars  of  export 
trade,  is  clearly  at  stake.  I  have  ex- 
plained above  that  the  arrival  at  a  com- 
mon agriculture  policy  was  the  essential 
price  of  the  formation  of  the  (Com- 
munity— the  United  States  long  ago 
made  the  policy  decision  to  accept  the 
price,  and  to  try  to  modify  the  system 
to  make  it  compatible  with  our  own  eco- 
nomic interest  as  well  as  sound  economic 
principles. 

THE    NEED    TO    PROTECT   tT.8.  COMMERCIAL 
INTEREST 

Indeed,  we  did  assume  that  the  EEC 
would  essentially  be  outward  looking, 
and  that  modification  of  the  agriculture 
systems  would  not  prove  too  difficult. 
The  EEC  may  well  become  "outward 
looking"  after  the  storms  of  the  present 
period  of  economic  and  political  adjust- 
ment are  weathered,  but  in  the  interim 
period  we  are  forced  to  devise  means 
of  protecting  our  commercial  interest. 

Our  attempt  at  a  solution  in  the  grains 
area  has  been  to  seek  international 
agreement  along  the  lines  of  a  grains 
agreement. 

A    GRAINS   AGREEMENT   DELINEATED 

A  grains  agreement  as  now  proposed 
would  establish  market  access  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  but  would  distinguish 
between  the  two  In  one  resp>ect.  For 
wheat  the  agreement  would  establish 
minimum  prices  els  well  as  market  access. 
There  are  about  200  classes  and  grades 
of  wheat.  A  class  Is  a  genetic  type  of 
wheat.  "Grade"  of  wheat  refers  to  pro- 
tein content.    Prices  would  have  to  be 


"mONCLAD"      SKLF-StJTFICIENCT      ASSTTRANCES 

The  concept  of  self-sufficiency  Is  really 
the  reverse  of  the  earlier  U.S.  request  for 
access  commitments.  For  the  United 
States  it  is  the  most  important  element  in 
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the  exporters'  proposal.  It  Is  thought 
that  the  EEC  chose  to  look  at  the  access 
Idea  from  the  reverse  side  In  order  to  save 
face:  It  did  not  "accept"  market  access, 
It  will  Instead  "offer"  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain restricted  level  of  Internal  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  exporting  countries  have  re- 
quested that  the  EEC  adopt  a  standard 
of  about  86  or  87  percent  self-sufficiency 
in  all  grains.  The  EEC  has  proposed  90 
peitent,  but  a  90-percent  self-sufficiency 
limit  seems  too  high  on  the  basis  even 
of  the  EEC's  own  projections  of  its  self- 
sufficiency  by  1970.  As  a  key  element  of 
a  seli-sufflciency  agreement,  there  must 
be  absolute  asurtinces  that  any  surpluses 
generated  by  the  EEC  over  the  self -suf- 
ficiency ratio  will  not  enter  commercial 
markets. 

PKICa    SANGES 

Agreement  on  a  range  of  world  prices 
for  wheat  is  a  major  goal  of  the  proposed 
grains  agreement  and  it  Is  also  a  princi- 
pal point  of  attack  of  certain  American 
farm  organizations.  There  is  precedent 
for  such  price  setting  in  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement — IWA — which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1954,  but  ex- 
pires July  31,  1967.  American  experi- 
ence under  the  IWA  hsis  shaped  think- 
ing about  the  nature  of  future  interna- 
tional price  commitments. 

The  IWA  sets  a  price  range  for  the 
highest  quality  class  of  wheat.  Manitoba 
No.  1  delivered  at  Port  William.  Port 
Arthur,  Canada.  The  minimum  price 
Is  $1,625  and  the  maximum  $2.02  per 
bu^el.  Differentials  between  this  class 
wheat  and  lower  classes  have  in  the 
past  been  established  by  tacit  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  largest  exporters.  The  United  States 
Is  said  to  have  consistently  observed  the 
differentials  and  not  priced  its  wheat 
below  them  until  a  change  in  policy 
about  2  years  ago,  when  cooperation 
among  exporters  broke  down  completely 
and  U.S.  pricing  policy  became  more 
aggressive.  Canadians  smd  other  ex- 
porters had  been  more  flexible  than  the 
United  States,  s(Mnetimes  setting  prices 
through  their  international  marketing 
boards  at  levels  below  the  tacitly  agreed 
differentials,  therefore  keeping  their 
wheat  competitive  in  world  markets. 
Thus  we  used  to  hear  the  complaint  of 
U.S.  wheat  growers  that  the  United 
States  did  not  price  competitively  In 
world  markets. 

In  the  orguilzed  world  of  the  Inter- 
national wheat  trade  the  IWA  seemed 
to  be  but  a  tcAen.  In  a  new  grains 
agreement  the  objective  seems  to  be  to 
try  to  set  mlnlmimis  for  all  the  classes 
of  wheat  and  make  these  min<miiTng 
meaningful.  If  achieved,  the  United 
States  could  avoid  being  caught  In  the 
position  of  alone  observing  mtnimnm 
prices  while  others  supply  markets  the 
United  States  might  have  had. 

This  is  the  logic  behind  the  argument 
that  In  a  new  grains  agreement  there 
must  be  meaningful  commitments  re- 
quiring other  exporters  not  to  engage  In 
cutthroat  pricing. 

Thus  another  key  issue  is  the  levels 
of  the  minlmtmi  prices  themselves. 
High  mtnttninrm  would  naiTow  Commer- 
cial wheat  markets  in  poorer  countries 


and  tend  to  deprive  those  pxirchasers 
willing  to  buy  more  wheat  at  lower 
prices.  But  the  level  of  the  tninimiiTn 
price  range  Is  very  important  for  another 
reason  related  to  the  concept  of  market 
sharing. 

MARKXT    SHABING 

Market  sharing  as  initially  conceived 
in  the  grains  negotiations  would  come 
into  effect  when  world  wheat  prices  fEill 
below  the  fixed  minlmums.  Then  each 
exporter  would  dlwy  up  the  market  ac- 
cording to  shares  in  a  "very  recent  repre- 
sentative period."  The  U.S.  market  share 
proposed  hypothetically  would  be  about 
32  percent,  it  is  known. 

Obviously.  If  the  agreed  minimum 
prices  were  high,  market  sharing  would 
come  Into  force  often.  If  the  minimimi 
price  is  set  so  high  as  to  become  the 
effective  world  trading  price,  there  is 
no  practical  way  of  avoiding  a  constant 
condition  of  market  sharing. 

The  present  minimum  price  proposal 
of  the  exporting  group,  based  on  a  new 
basing  grade  and  basing  point  on  No.  2 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  basis  free  on 
board  g\ilf  ports  of  $1.85  a  bushel,  is  quite 
high  indeed.  It  is  higher  than  the  aver- 
age monthly  world  price  for  the  same 
wheat  for  every  month  at  least  since  the 
1962-63  crop  year.  Were  this  price  to 
be  agreed  on,  market  sharing  would  be  in 
effect  the  bulk  of  the  time,  and  world 
wheat  trade  would  be  controlled  utterly. 

Such  a  situation  would  not  be  accept- 
able. If  a  grains  agreement  is  negoti- 
ated, the  minimum  price  will  have  to  be 
reasonable  and  realistic.  If  it  were  not, 
importers  like  Japan  and  other  Industrial 
Importing  countries  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  an  agreement,  and  poorer  import- 
ing countries  would  be  deprived. 

Ideally,  a  minimum  price  should  be 
sufficiently  low  that  it  would  only  serve 
to  prevent  distress  selling  and  deliberate 
price  undercutting — so  that  its  very 
existence  would  actuaUy  discourage 
wheat  marketing  agencies  from  selling 
below  the  minimum,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  noisome  controls  that  would  then 
come  Into  effect.  Perhaps  the  most  posi- 
tive result  from  the  pricing  provisions  of 
the  agreement  would  be  to  discourage 
cutthroat  competition. 

FOOD  AID 

The  current  grains  agreement  pro- 
posal also  Includes  commitments  about 
food  aid — means  of  sharing  the  burden 
of  donable  food  programs  now  borne 
almost  exclusively  by  the  United  States. 
In  the  past  several  weeks  of  the  negotia- 
tions, the  food  aid  proposals  of  the 
agreement  have  become  its  most  con- 
troversial element.  On  food  aid  there- 
fore, could  hinge  the  fate  of  a  grains 
agreement,  and  on  the  fate  of  the  grains 
agreement  hinges  the  Kennedy  round. 

Food  aid  has  come  into  the  grains 
agreement  discussions  almost  inadvert- 
ently, largely  as  a  corollary  to  the  self- 
sufficiency  problem  discussed  above.  The 
real  problem  is  how  to  guarantee  that 
EEX)  grains  production  in  excess  of  the 
agreed  ratio  of  self-sxifflciency  will  not 
enter  commercial  markets.  The  answer 
has  been  to  try  to  commit  the  EEC  to 
imdertake  to  give  the  food  away,  store 
it,  or  destroy  It.  We  would  prefer  that 
it  be  given  away,  so  that  part  of  the  UJB. 


obligation  to  donate  food  will  be  removed 
and  shared  among  those  able  to  do  so. 

Public  Law  480  food  programs  were 
the  children  of  opportunism  and  bad 
planning.  U.S.  donable  foods  are  simply 
the  result  of  excess  production  resulting 
from  price  fixing.  In  the  name  of 
brotherhood  and  economic  development 
the  United  States  put  developing  coun- 
tries on  the  dole  to  receive  our  unwanted 
surpluses.  The  effects  of  this  expedient 
policy  have  been  almost  miquestionably 
harmful  to  the  recipients.  Because  he 
so  clearly  describes  the  effects  of  such 
foreign  aid,  I  quote  from  page  53  of  John 
O.  Coppock's  book  for  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  titled  "Atlantic  Agri- 
cultural Unity :  Is  It  Possible?" : 

Gift  food  Is  sold  by  the  recipient  govern- 
ments, usually  through  regular  distribution 
channels.  The  normal  state  of  the  recipient 
countries,  particular  If  their  development 
programs  are  progressing.  Is  one  of  Incipient 
or  active  price  Inflation.  Frequently,  low- 
price  Imports  are  used  In  an  attempt  to  stem 
the  price  Inflation,  at  least  for  food  sales.  To 
the  extent  that  such  efforts  are  successful, 
they  act  as  a  depressant  to  prices  of  domesti- 
cally produced  food  stuffs  relative  to  the 
prices  of  other  goods.  Local  growers  are  thus 
"taxed"  as  a  special  group  by  this  means;  not 
only  are  their  Incomes  reduced  relatively  by 
this  disparate  rise  In  prices,  a  disincentive  to 
private  Investment  In  agriculture  Is  an  even 
more  serious  consequence. 

It  is  generally  argued  that  such  donated 
imports  "provide  resources"  for  the  develop- 
ment program.  ...  In  fact  this  claim  Is  valid 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  free  Imports 
substitute  for  Imports  that  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  be  purchased  commercially  and 
paid  for  In  foreign  exchange.  This  argument 
Is  never  made,  at  least  to  farmers  and  others 
Interested  in  the  export  trades.  In  general, 
the  developmental  resources  In  these  coun- 
tries which  are  In  short  supply  are  either 
goods  which  have  to  be  imported  or  InsufB- 
clent  technical  and  managerial  skills  and 
proper  institutional  organization.  None  of 
theae  can  be  expanded  in  supply  by  import- 
ing free  food  that  Is  additional  and  not  sub- 
stitutional. 

But  once  having  created  such  depend- 
ency, it  would  be  cruel  and  Immoral  to 
terminate  it  suddenly.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  finds  Itself  out 
of  Its  former  surplus  position,  and  at  a 
time  of  growing  cash  markets,  our  objec- 
tive is  naturally  to  want  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  the  dependency  we  have  furthered 
by  our  own  policies.  It  should  be  hard 
for  Europeans  to  deny  the  U.S.  attempt  to 
share  the  obligation  to  feed  the  starving. 
UNrnm  states  and  kkc  SHAkss  of  a  rooo  aid 

AGRXEUKNT 

The  level  of  contribution  of  Industrial- 
ized coimtries  annually  to  world  food 
aid  has  been  set  at  about  10  million  tons. 
The  contribution  would  be  divided 
among  grains  agreement  participants— 
the  VS.  share  might  be  about  40  per- 
cent, the  EEC  share  about  25  percent 
This  raises  the  problem  of  the  burden  on 
food  deficit — Importing  or  nonproduc- 
ing — Industrialized  coimtries.  The  Jap- 
anese, for  example,  are  concerned  be- 
cause their  food  aid  contribution  might 
cost  them  about  $100  million  of  foreign 
exchange  each  year.  They  would  have 
to  buy  wheat  to  ship  to  poorer  countries. 
This,  on  top  of  a  high  world  price,  makes 
the  grains  agreement  very  difficult  for 
Japan  to  swallow.    The  British  are  in 
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much  the  same  position,  and  are  Joined 
by  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

At  Geneva,  on  March  30,  Sir  Richard 
Powell  indicated  Britain  might  accept  a 
food  air  commitment.  By  the  logic  of  ne- 
gotiations therefore  the  United  States 
would  have  to  pay  a  suitable  price.  TWs 
price  could  be  very  high.  It  could  mean 
a  reduction  In  something  we  want  from 
the  negotiations,  or  It  could  mean  an  In- 
crease in  something  we  can  offer.  The 
price  might  even  be  too  high  to  pay.  For 
this  reason  the  United  States  may  well 
have  to  drop  the  food  aid  provision  from 
the  agreement. 

Were  they  to  do  so,  the  UJ3.  negotia- 
tors would  have  to  find  some  other  suit- 
able means  of  disposing  of  EEC  surplus 
production.  The  food  aid  Idea  still  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  logical  means 
of  doing  so. 

Thus  a  food  aid  understanding  should 
be  part  of  an  eventual  agreement.  It 
seems  the  only  practical  way  of  nego- 
tiating an  access  commitment  when  the 
EEC,  and  perhaps  also  the  United  King- 
dom, have  refused  to  negotiate  the  level 
of  their  domestic  supports,  and  appar- 
ently are  also  unwilling  to  continue 
even  the  modest  efforts  the  French  have 
made  to  limit  the  quantity  to  which 
price  supports  apply.  The  resulting  sur- 
pluses cannot  be  stored  easily  as  storage 
facilities  do  not  exist  except  at  European 
ports,  and  these  surpluses  will  not  likely 
be  destroyed.  It  would  seem  that  they 
must  therefore  be  given  away. 

The  donable  food  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed grains  agreement  is  important 
then  for  three  reasons:  It  would  help  get 
the  United  States  off  the  hook  of  having 
to  feed  starving  people  by  itself  out  of 
dwindling  or  nonexistent  surpluses.  It 
would  have  considerable  appeal  when  the 
Senate  considers  ratification  of  an 
agreement,  and  It  would  make  an  EEC 
self-sufficiency  commitment  realisti- 
cally workable. 

BIG  OPPOSITION  TO  A  GRAINS  AGRXKMKNT 

The  proposed  grains  agreement  has 
drawn  heavy  fire  from  organization  on 
both  doctrinaire  and  practical  grounds. 
In  the  last  several  months  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  hotly  discussed  trade 
Issues.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers'  Na- 
tional Association,  and  the  U.S.  Peed 
Grains  Council  have  expressed  opposi- 
tion, as  have  other  groups.  These  or- 
ganizations and  others  have  been  ex- 
tensively briefed  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment about  the  grains  agreement  as 
first  proposed  and  are  well  Informed 
about  Its  provisions.  The  National 
Orange,  on  the  other  hand,  is  among  the 
groups  In  favor  of  an  agreement. 

A  key  element  of  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  opponents  Is  that  by  enter- 
ing a  grains  arrangement  along  the  lines 
described  alwve  the  United  States  will 
eliminate  competition  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket and  thus  decrease  the  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  grains  In  world  markets. 

Unless  one  knows  the  grains  trade,  one 
inlght  think  that  a  free  market  does  In 
fact  exist  In  wheat,  but  this  Is  not  the 
case.  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Canada, 
our  biggest  grains  competitors,  sell 
through  government  wheat  boards  or 
trading  authorities.    The  United  States 


Itself  subsidizes  each  bushel  of  exported 
wheat:  an  exporter  must  obtain  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  license  for 
all  exports.  The  USDA  determines  the 
subsidy.  The  domestic  price  of  No.  1 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  ordinary  f.o.b. 
gulf,  a  standard  trpe  of  wheat,  was  $1.95 
a  bushel  in  February  1967.  The  export 
payment,  or  subsidy,  Is  $.09  and  there- 
fore the  world  price  Is  $1.85:  $1.95  was 
in  effect  the  U.S.  support  price  for  that 
type  wheat. 

To  make  U.S.  grains  more  "competi- 
tive" in  world  markets  would  require  in- 
creased subsidy  to  lower  the  price. 
"Competition"  in  this  context  has  thus 
a  shaded  meaning  at  best. 

The  element  of  artificiality  In  this 
"competitive"  UJ3.  approach  would  be 
eliminated  were  the  United  States  to  re- 
move subsidies  and  controls  from  grains 
production,  and  permit  the  market  to 
operate  freely  rather  than  to  manipulate 
it. 

V.a.  PBOPOSAL  FOR  trNSTTFPOXTO)  DOMRSnO 
POUCISS 

The  United  States  actually  proposed 
in  the  Cereals  Group  that  all  producing 
nations  should  establish  conditions  of 
free  agricultural  trade.  This  formal  pro- 
posal was  made  in  the  Cereals  Group  dis- 
cussions beginning  May  17,  1965.  It  was 
rejected. 

But  perhaps  now  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  act  unilaterally  in  the 
grains  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
ditions are  now  present  that  make  pos- 
sible such  a  shift  from  the  domestic  poli- 
cies of  past  years.  Were  it  possible  to  do 
so  we  could  begin  from  a  new  base  In 
International  efforts  to  establish  world 
agricultural  trade  on  more  economic 
lines. 

UNSHACKUNQ    AMERICAN    GRAINS    PRODUCTION 
'UNILATERAU.T 

American  agriculture  has  for  years 
suffered  from  production  suipluses  re- 
sulting from  the  demands  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  increase  his  production 
during  World  War  n.  The  fanner  re- 
sponded to  Government  requests  by  en- 
larging his  plantings  and  Investment  in 
order  to  feed  the  world  at  war.  Govern- 
ment price  support  and  subsidy  programs 
at  the  end  of  the  war  were  properly  In- 
tended to  be  a  means  of  tapering  off 
gradually  from  high  wartime  production 
levels.  But  the  purpose  of  these  read- 
justment measures  was  never  realized. 
Production  was  not  tapered  off;  rather  it 
was  maintained  at  high  levels  through- 
out the  postwar  period,  with  resultant 
huge  surpluses. 

The  present  alleviation  of  our  grains 
surplus  problem  has  come  not  from  a 
successful  effort  finally  to  control  pro- 
duction, but  from  a  steady  rise  in  total 
demand,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  to 
the  point  that  there  Is  now  nearly  a  bal- 
ance between  demand  and  supply. 

The  new  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  for  grains  Is  evidenced  by  the 
narrowing  differential  between  domestic 
and  world  market  prices.  Encouraging 
Increases  in  commercial  exports  of  wheat 
and  especially  feed  grains  are  additional 
evidence  of  favorable  market  conditions. 
Increased  demand  is  refiected  in 
decreased  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion— CCC— stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 


grains.  In  1965  total  CCC  wheat  stocks 
were  753  million  bushels  and,  by  Decem- 
ber 1966,  stocks  were  369  million  bushels. 
CCC  stocks  of  feed  grains  have  declined 
from  1.7  billion  bushels  in  1965,  to  1  bil- 
lion bushels  in  1966,  which  equaled  about 
42  million  tons;  600  million  bushels  of 
wheat  is  considered  a  satisfactory  re- 
serve stock.  About  40  to  50  million  tons 
Is  considered  an  adequate  reserve  for 
feed  grains. 

AN  OPPOBTTTNITT  FOR   FtrNDAMENTAI.  CBANGS 

Thus  there  presently  exists  an  Ideal  op- 
portunity to  eliminate  subsidy  and  con- 
trol programs  for  grains — an  opportunity 
that  should  be  seized  by  those  interested 
in  the  most  rational  use  of  economic  re- 
sources, the  welfare  of  the  farm  com- 
munity and  the  national  economy.  Con- 
gress, after  full  public  debate  and  de- 
liberation, should  repeal  all  authorities 
permitting  the  Executive  to  deal  directly 
in  grain  markets  through  buying  and 
selling  crops  in  order  to  control  prices, 
by  specifying  acreage  allotments,  mar- 
keting quotas,  and  through  hiding  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
program  by  taxes  on  millers. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  should  en- 
act legislation  that  will  make  certain  that 
recourse  loans  are  available  to  American 
producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
Such  insured  resource  loans  should  be 
made  through  banks  and  other  private 
financial  institutions  with  Gtovemment 
standing  in  the  background  as  loan  In- 
surer. 

Such  legislation  would  be  consistent 
with  a  national  economic  policy  intended 
to  allow  market  forces  to  determine  pro- 
duction and  prices  and  thereby  promote 
greater  efficiency,  and  ultimately  greater 
Income,  in  the  farm  sector.  Market  con- 
ditions now  permit  such  a  step.  It  would 
benefit  the  consumer  and  it  would 
eliminate  Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures that  cost  the  public  about  $2  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1966. 

TOWARD    FtTTDRB    SVCCKSSTDI.    NKOOTIATIONS   IM 
AORICULTURK 

But  this  step  is  particularly  advisable 
for  reasons  relating  to  the  Kennedy 
roimd.  In  these  difficult  negotiations  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  have  for 
the  first  time  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
full  Fcope  of  world  agriculture  trade 
problems.  In  large  part  the  difficulty  of 
these  negotiations  stems  directly  from 
the  fact  that  world  trade  in  most  impor- 
tant agriculture  products  is  impeded  and 
confused  by  national  economic  policies 
that  have  created  highly  artificial  condi- 
tions in  domestic  farm  sectors. 

These  conditions  exist  in  almost  all  in- 
dustrialized coimtries.  It  Is  convenient 
and  easy  now  to  single  out  the  extraordi- 
nary systems  of  agriculture  support  and 
protection  being  finalized  and  effectuated 
by  the  European  Economic  Community 
under  common  agriculture  policies  that 
will  apply  to  almost  sdl  EEC  farm  com- 
modities. Other  countries  also  have  un- 
economic agriculture  policies,  Including 
the  United  Kingdom  tmd  the  United 
States.  These  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies so  distort  the  economies  of  produc- 
tion of  agriculture  commodities  that  It  is 
very  difficult  to  deal  with  them  through 
International  action. 

The  cures.  In  many>  Instances,  must 
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start  at  home.  That  is  why  the  United 
States  effort  in  dealing  with  the  EEC 
must  be  to  continue  to  attempt  over  the 
long  term,  however  difficult  that  may  be, 
to  change  the  fundamental  domestic 
pricing  and  support  system  and  the 
border  protection  devices  now  being  es- 
tablished by  the  Community.  It  may 
well  be  that  these  systems  will  collapse 
both  of  their  own  inefficiency  and  after 
continued  UJS.  efforts  to  change  them. 

In  international  agriculture  trade, 
therefore,  the  fundamental  ciu'es  must 
be  domestic  cures,  and  they  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  removing  government 
subsidies  and  controls  from  the  agricul- 
tural marketplace.  U.S.  action  to  re- 
establish the  conditions  of  the  domestic 
marketplace  in  wheat  and  feed  grain 
would  prepare  the  way  for  more  success- 
ful international  efforts  to  Improve  mar- 
ketplace conditions  in  world  trade. 
Were  It  to  eliminate  government  con- 
trols the  United  States  would  remove  any 
possible  criticism  from  our  graiiui  trad- 
ing partners,  the  EEC  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  we  subsidize  production  and 
exports. 

THK    WHEAT    AKD    TKED    GRAINS    ACT    OF    1967,    A 
MEANS    TO    THIS    ENS 

Therefore  on  March  16  I  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House,  HJl.  7326.  the  Wheat 
and  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1967,  to  repeal 
all  authorities  for  the  current  Agricul- 
ture Department  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  and  to  authorize  programs 
that  will  permit  the  market  system  to 
work  more  effectively  for  American 
grains. 

The  approach  I  suggest  is,  I  believe, 
the  fimdamentally  correct  one.  If 
adopted  it  will  do  much  to  sort  out  world 
grain  trade  problems  and  it  will  make 
eventual  agreement  with  the  EEC  easier. 

ADOKESSINO    THE    FSOBLEM     AT    HAND 

Responsible  persons  cannot  but  be  con- 
cerned that,  in  less  than  3  months  the 
EEC  will  have  completed  a  system  that 
within  cmly  3  years  will,  by  several  esti- 
mates, result  In  serious  shrinkage  of 
one  of  our  most  important  markets  for 
our  agricultural  products.  These  per- 
sons understandably  want  to  arrive  at 
commitments  to  prevent  this  damage  to 
our  commercial  interest,  and  perhaps 
they  are  correct  In  thinking  that  an  In- 
ternational arrangement  Is  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  preventing  such  damage. 

Criticism  concentrates  first  on  the  idea 
of  an  access  agreement,  then  on  the 
height  of  the  proposed  minimum  price 
and  on  market  sharing. 

WHY      AN     ACCESS     AGREEMENT     BATHER     THAN 
CHANGE   THE   VARIABLE  LEVT   BT8TEM 

UJS.  officials  are  attacked  by  opposing 
groups  because  the  United  States  has 
concentrated  on  obtaining  an  access 
agreement  rather  than  on  modifying  the 
threshold  or  target  prices  so  as  to  strike 
at  the  root  source  of  EEC  agriculture 
protection,  Its  pricing  systems. 
.  Is  this  a  valid  complaint?  Is  it  real- 
istic? The  data  adduced  above  show 
how  essential  the  grains  CAP  and  its 
pricing  system  is  to  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  Community.  Experts  here 
and  In  Europe  have  stated  that  the  pric- 
ing syst^n  itself  cannot  be  modified 
through  negotiation  at  this  time.  If,  as 
seems  possible,  the  EEC  market  for  U.S. 


wheat  shrinks  to  next  to  nothing  by  1970, 
and  there  is  no  grains  access  agreement, 
would  there  be  enough  world  demand  to 
absorb  U.S.  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
duction? 

One  answer  expressed  by  the  Grain 
&  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  is 
that  the  United  States  "can  best  retain 
and  Improve  its  position  in  other  world 
markets  and  keep  strong  pressure  on 
the  costly  EEC  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy by  maintaining  a  system  of  competi- 
tive prices  in  the  world  cereals  market." 

THE     ESSENTIAL     FLAW MINIMtTM     PRICE 

But  the  focal  point  of  opposition  Is  Jus- 
tifiably the  mlnimimi  price  and  market 
sharing.  Farm  groups  know  that  the 
minimum  high  price  set  in  the  initial 
bargaining  was  a  compromise.  The 
principal  UJS.  interest  Is  an  access  com- 
mitment principally  for  Its  soft  wheat. 
The  Canadian  interest  Is  a  high  price 
for  Its  hard  wheat,  which  will  always  be 
demanded  In  Europe  because  Europe 
cannot  grow  enough  of  its  own.  The  re- 
sult was  U.S.  agreement  on  a  high  initial 
price  in  return  for  Canadian  agreements 
to  press  for  access. 

Farm  groups  know  this  and  their  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval  are  healthy. 
They  Indicate  to  other  exporters  that  It 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  UJ3.  ratifica- 
tion of  an  agreement  that  sets  too  high 
a  price.  The  fact  Is  that  the  negotiat- 
ing price  for  the  basic  wheat — ^No.  2 
Hard  Red  Winter  gulf  ports— is  higher 
than  the  world  price  has  been  In  every 
year  but  1967.  The  proposed  minimum 
would  be  too  high  by  far. 

The  real  U.S.  attitude  may  be  am- 
bivalent. One  report  has  it  that  Aus- 
tralian Prime  Minister  Holt  asked  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  during  the  latter's  trip  to 
Australia  last  fall,  to  consider  that  high 
grains  price  would  cause  Red  China  to 
spend  all  its  foreign  exchange  on  food. 
What  It  might  In  fact  succeed  in  doing 
Is  simply  to  drive  the  Commxmlst  Chi- 
nese back  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets, 
who  last  year  had  a  wheat  surpliis,  a 
small  portion  of  which  they  gave  to 
India. 

We  can  no  longer  count  on  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  large  cash  buyer  of  wheat. 
Because  of  fundamental  reforms  intro- 
duced by  Khrushchev,  but  concealed  by 
two  seasons  of  very  bad  weather,  the  So- 
viet Union  now  appears  to  be  a  self-suf- 
ficient producer.  In  fact.  If  Soviet  sur- 
pluses continue,  we  may  very  well  find 
It  selling  below  any  high  mlnlmimi  price 
to  developing  coimtries,  whom  we  see  as 
future  commercial  buyers.  Such  sales 
would  have  obvious  political  importance. 

Obviously  if  a  minimum  price  must 
be  agreed  to  at  all.  It  Is  important  to  set 
a  relatively  low  price. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BALANCE  OT  U.S.  ADVANTAGE? 

Where  does  the  balance  of  U.S.  ad- 
vantage lie?  Some  claim  that  because  a 
grains  agreement  as  now  conceived  is 
not  going  to  achieve  substantial  modi- 
fication of  the  variable  levy  pricing  sys- 
tem Itself,  there  should  be  no  Kennedy 
round  agreements  of  any  kind.  This 
view  is  based  on  the  Idea  that,  once  hav- 
ing made  industrial  bargains  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  future  leverage  to  modify 
the  variable  levy  through  Industrial  bar- 
gains Is  lost.  This  argrunent  has  real 
merit. 


But  there  Is  another  consideration  that 
must  be  given  thought.  It  has  been 
statistically  shown  that  world  economic 
expansion  itself  results  in  correspond- 
ingly greater  exports  of  agriculture  prod- 
ucts. Were  significant  industrial  bar- 
gains to  be  made  without  industrial 
bargains  it  is  still  likely  that  agriculture 
exports  will  Increase.  On  this  economic 
argument  a  case  could  be  made  for  ac- 
cepting something  less  In  agriculture 
than  we  had  hoped  to  get,  on  the  grounds 
that  significant  industrial  cuts  could 
cause  the  increased  agriculture  trade 
that  we  seek  anyway. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  grains  agree- 
ment now  envlsoned  Is  the  best  the 
United  States  can  do  after  a  very  hard 
"college  try."  They  say  that,  because 
grain  represents  a  very  substantial  por- 
tion of  actual  and  potential  UJS.  exports, 
and  because  the  EEC's  grains  CAP  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  U.S.  grains 
sales  in  Europe,  the  grains  access  agree- 
ment will  have  utility  and  important  dol- 
lar value. 

What  meets  the  terms  of  the  1962  trade 
act  and  the  ministerial  resolution  calling 
for  acceptable  conditions  of  access  In 
furtherance  of  significant  expansion  of 
trade?  Opinions  vary.  A  grains  agree- 
ment that  had  a  very  low  minimum  price 
and  iron-clad  assurances  that  surplus 
EEC  production  in  excess  of  86  percent  of 
its  internal  needs  would  not  be  sold 
commercially,  would  probably  meet  the 
test  because  It  might  Insure  continuation 
of  grains  exports  now  worth  about  $650 
million,  and  possibly  much  more. 

But  there  certainly  are  disadvantages 
In  any  such  scheme — distasteful  ones. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  achieve  a  modi- 
fication of  the  EEC  pricing  system  Itself. 

PROPOSALS   TO    MAKE   A    GRAINS    AGREEMENT 
MORE    PALATABLE 

An  element  should  be  added  to  the 
figreement  to  make  it  far  more  acceptable 
to  those  who  reject  It  as  an  acceptance 
or  "legitimization"  of  the  EEC  pricing 
system,  and  to  those  who  see  it  as  a  poor 
substitute  for  modifying  the  variable  levy 
Itself. 

The  grains  agreement  should  not  legit- 
imize the  protective  devices  of  the  EEC 
by  making  clear  in  a  preambulatory  pas- 
sage that  it  is  not.  There  should  be  an 
agreement  In  principle  In  the  document 
that  by  1970  at  the  latest  the  EEC  would 
begin  to  bind  the  variable  levy,  with  the 
the  goal  of  converting  it  into  a  fixed  tariff 
by  a  future  date. 

Certainly,  at  the  very  least,  the  United 
States  should,  when  signing  and  ratifying 
any  such  agreement,  make  clear  its  ob- 
jections and  Its  future  goals.  But  if  at 
all  possible  the  agreement  Itself  should 
contain  a  provision  permitting  the  re- 
opening of  negotiations  on  the  variable 
levy  at  some  specific  future  date. 

The  United  States  has  been  and  should 
remain  essentially  sympathetic  in  a 
tough-minded  way  to  the  EEC  agricul- 
ture problems.  The  variable  levy  is  In 
principle  an  Illegal  device  in  QATT,  that 
It  creates  economic  inefficiencies  very 
costly  to  the  EEC  when  it  is  linked  to 
high  target  prices.  It  has  equally  oner- 
ous effects  on  the  world  economy.  A 
grains  agreement  that  does  not  express 
the  concept  that  competition  must  some- 
day be  established  in  world  agriculture 


trade  and  that  access  and  price  agree- 
ments are  at  best  minimal  assurances 
should  be  rejected,  and  the  Industrial 
negotiations  should  be  scrapped  until 
another  day — in  the  hope  that  another 
opportunity  will,  In  fact,  come  to  use 
authority  such  as  that  Congress  gave  to 
the  President  in  the  1962  trade  act. 

A  BARS  POLICY  CHOICE 

The  New  York  Times.  In  an  editorial 
on  January  20,  giving  a  well-reasoned 
judgment  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  grains  agreement,  said  in 
part: 

A  grain  agreement  alone  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant accomplishment.  It  would  ease  the 
way  toward  a  successful  conclusion  to  nego- 
Uatlons  on  Industrial  goods.  It  also  would 
give  American  grain  producers  assured  ex- 
port markets  and  It  would  make  for  a  fairer 
and  more  rational  sharing  of  the  burden  Ui- 
volved  in  distributing  food  to  the  poor  coim- 
tries of  the  world. 

These  are  the  factors  that  must  be 
considered  first  by  the  U.S.  negotiators 
when  making  an  agreement;  and  second, 
by  the  UJS.  Senate  when  ratifying  it,  and 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  should 
the  agreement  require  Implementation. 
Though  the  objective  as  expressed  by  the 
special  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions in  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  February  27  is  to 
make  a  package  of  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial bargains  that  is  substantial  even 
independently  of  a  grains  agreement:  in 
fact,  a  satisfying  grains  agreement  is  in- 
dispensable to  achieving  the  initial  and 
still  important  goal  of  providing  "accept- 
able conditions  of  access  to  world  mar- 
kets In  order  to  significantly  develop  and 
expand  world  trade  in  such  products." 

BEHIND     RECENT     REPORTS     FROM     GENEVA — NO 
DECISIONS    YET 

During  the  week  of  March  27  in 
Geneva  a  ministerial  level  meeting, 
though  without  ministerial  level  meet- 
ing fanfare,  resulted  in  press  reports  of 
more  optimistic  tenor  than  earlier.  The 
logjam  Is  said  to  be  breaking;  new  "ini- 
tiatives" are  being  proposed. 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  a  new  spirit  of 
ferment  In  Geneva.  It  is  the  feeling  hi 
the  air  that  Mr.  Peter  Dreyer,  the  per- 
ceptive Journal  of  Commerce  Brussels 
correspondent,  reported  on  March  22 
when  he  wrote: 

The  prevailing  moderate  optimism,  point- 
ing to  modest  but  generally  acceptable  re- 
sults, has  two  main  roots.  There  la  for 
one  the  feverish  activity  now  displayed  by 
all  principal  delegations  and  their  staffs. 
There  Is,  for  another,  the  near  universal 
assumption  that  so  strenuous  an  effort  can- 
not but  be  successful. 

But  important  decisions  have  not  yet 
been  made,  and  so  many  remain  to  be 
made — not  Just  in  grains,  but  also  in 
the  other  areas  of  temperate  sericul- 
ture negotiations,  and  of  counse  In  the 
Intensely  complicated  Industrial  sectors. 
We  can  shortly  expect  armoimcement 
that  an  antidumping  agreement  has  been 
fundamentally  agreed  upon.  As  an  ini- 
tial advocate  of  such  an  agreement,  con- 
crete achievement  in  even  this  limited 
area  is  encouraging.  But  there  Is  much 
left  to  accomplish. 

The  scheduled  meethigs  of  the  EEC 

Council  of  Ministers  for  April  10  through 
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12  will  be  the  local  opportunity  for  msik- 
ing  the  decisions  that  vsrill  spell  success 
or  failure  for  the  Kennedy  round. 

NEXT     SECTION     OF     REPORT 

I  believe  It  very  Important  that  there 
be  a  much  wider  pubUc  understanding 
of  the  specific  nature  of  our  own  trade 
policy  and  of  EEC  agriculture  policy. 
Thus  I  will  discuss  in  the  next  section 
of  this  evaluation  the  other  product 
groups  for  which  special  negotiating 
teams  have  been  established:  meat  and 
dairy  products.  I  will  also  discuss 
poultry  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  hn- 
portant  U.S.  trade  Items,  and  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  expanding  developing 
country  exports  of  trc^lcal  agriculture 
products.  This  section  will  follow  on 
Thursday,  AprU  13.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  industrial 
negotiations. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

The  SPEAKER .  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Kazen]  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  designated  this  week  of 
April  9  through  15  as  Pan  American 
Week.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  time 
for  us  to  hesitate  a  moment  In  our  de- 
Uberations  and  refiect  upwn  this  coun- 
try's role  In  the  Pan  American  family. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  development 
of  the  West,  there  was  a  saying  that  good 
fences  make  good  neighbors.  We,  at  this 
time,  have  some  fence  mending  to  accom- 
plish if  we  are  to  reaUze  our  fervent 
desire  to  be  good  neighbors  with  our 
friends  of  Latin  America.  We  se^  to 
be  recognized  as  full  partners  with  our 
Latin  American  counterparts.  The  eco- 
nomic, social,  moral,  and  educational 
prerequlsitles  of  our  hemisphere  demand 
that  we  enter  into  a  full  cooperative 
venture  with  our  friends  to  the  south. 

It  is  time  that  we  Implement  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  more  than 
money  and  mere  words.  It  is  time  that 
we  joined  in  utlllzhig  a  program  designed 
to  achieve  the  progress  and  understand- 
ing we  desire.  Latin  America  has  always 
been  referred  to  as  the  back  door  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  no  longer  true. 
Latin  America  is  no  longer  the  back  door 
to  this  country,  but  Is  equally  the  front 
door  and  most  of  the  windows. 

What  happens  in  any  single  coimtry 
in  this  hemisphere  necessarily  affects  tis. 
If  a  single  country  In  this  hemisphere  is 
suffering  the  effects  of  disease,  poverty, 
or  iUiteracy,  we  in  the  United  States 
share  equally  In  the  responsibility  and 
in  the  consequences.  We  must,  of  neces- 
sity, render  assistance  where  help  is 
needed.  We  have  become  interdepend- 
ent upon  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere politically,  socially,  and  econom- 
ically. However,  we  have  in  many  cases 
in  the  past  been  shortsighted  and  have 
advocated  a  poUcy  in  respect  to  our 
neighbors  of  being  penny  wise  and  dollar 
foolish.  It  seems  that  in  many  instances 
we  have  acted  as  an  afterthought  when 
it  came  to  dealing  with  our  neighbors 
in  this  hemisphere. 

True,  we  have  always  rightfully 
avoided  smy  connotation  that  we  sought 
domination  through  our  aid.   I  believe 


that  with  this  preoccupation,  we  may 
have  leaned  too  far  the  other  way  and 
avoided  our  responsibilities.  Our  aid  was 
never  hitended  for  this  purpose  and  I 
wish  to  see  this  policy  continue.  But,  I 
believe  that  our  aid  has  been  Inadequate; 
that  we  have  In  part  failed  in  money  ana 
In  the  other  fields  where  we  are  able  to 
offer,  when  asked,  technical  assistance 
and  advice  that  sire  so  desperately 
needed. 

We  have  learned  a  tremendous  lesson 
from  the  events  that  took  place  in  Cuba. 
We  must  not  let  this  lesson  fade  from 
our  memory  so  soon.  The  mere  thought 
that  hostile  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  would  be  located  this  close  to 
our  country,  that  within  minutes  tre- 
mendous destruction  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty could  be  infiicted  upon  our  coun- 
try became  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  all  of  us.  What  happened  there  can 
happen  again,  and  If  It  does,  we  must 
share  pert  of  the  blame. 

But  placing  the  blame  win  not  oblit- 
erate the  fact  that  the  national  security 
of  this  Nation  and  every  nation  in  this 
hemisphere  can  be  endangered  by  an- 
other such  upheaval.  The  pride  and 
individual  national  patriotism  of  our 
Latin  American  friends  can  be  easily 
understood  in  this  country  where  we 
share  the  same  feeling  toward  our  Na- 
tlc«i. 

While  the  needs  in  many  coimtries 
are  large,  no  nation  wishes  to  com- 
promise its  national  dignity  and  integ- 
rity by  asking  conthiuously  for  aid  from 
the  United  States.  Such  aid  should  be 
offered  and  it  should  be  offered  on  a 
basis  which  will  preclude  any  Indignity 
to  our  friends. 

Our  aid  should  be  such  that  It  will 
enable  our  friends  to  help  themselves  out 
of  their  dilemmas.  We  must  offer  our 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  resources, 
but  it  must  be  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Yes,  we  may  need  to  Increase  our 
monetary  aid  to  Latin  America,  but 
we  must  go  deeper  into  our  relationship 
than  just  writing  a  check,  and  our  aid 
must  be  in  a  positive  form,  a  form  which 
takes  on  a  permanent  status.  It  must 
be  a  permanent  working  agreement  be- 
tween our  nations,  one  that  will  not  be 
affected  by  any  future  political  ctanmlt- 
ments.  Our  sister  American  nations  de- 
serve a  special  relationship  with  this 
country.  Because  of  our  friendship,  our 
cultiu^s,  our  related  histories,  our  in- 
terdependence on  trade  and  security,  and 
especially  because  of  geographic  con- 
siderations, Latin  America  is  in  a  special 
category  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  the  United  States. 

Our  ties  are  related  In  many  ways. 
We  are  partners  In  a  Joint  endeavor  that 
hopes  to  build  a  series  of  interdependent 
nations  cooperating  hi  a  peaceful  effort 
toward  creating  a  better  world  In  which 
to  Uve.  It  is  of  paramoimt  importance 
to  realize  that  when  we  aid  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  we  are  also  aldiitg 
ourselves. 

We  must  now  deal  In  specifics  instead 
of  broad  phrases  that  sound  good  but 
which  realize  little  achievement.  The 
proposal  to  create  a  common  market  is 
an  imminent  necessity.  We  must  imple- 
ment this  proposal  with  every  assistance 
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at  our  command.  The  requirement  of 
every  nation  can  be  fulfilled  through 
such  an  agreement,  all  to  the  benefit  and 
betterment  of  every  participating  nation. 

Every  nation  must  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  such  endeavor. 
We  win  thus  help  ourselves  through  aid- 
ing others.  We  sometimes  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  within  this  hemisphere 
there  Is  prevalent  disease,  poverty,  lack 
of  sufficient  food,  and  illiteracy.  There  Is 
no  reason  for  this  to  be  so  in  our  modem- 
day  world.  With  our  vast  resources  and 
technological  know-how,  we  in  the 
United  States  can  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  through  help  to  alleviate  these 
problems.  This  is  by  no  means  a  one- 
sided affair.  It  is  a  task  for  every  na- 
tion in  the  hemisphere  to  join  in  provid- 
ing assistance  wherever  assistance  is 
needed. 

The  extended  hand  of  friendship  must 
contain  more  than  money.  It  first  must 
be  extended  from  the  heart  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  that  there  be  mutual  respect 
and  mutual  understanding  between  us. 
Money,  of  course,  is  a  consideration,  but 
there  Is  little  excuse  for  disease  to  be 
prevalent  in  some  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere while  we  enjoy  abundant  health. 
There  is  no  reason  why  productive  land 
Is  not  utilized  to  help  feed  the  people  of 
this  entire  hemisphere  because  of  lack 
of  know-how  and  proper  Implements. 
There  Is  no  longer  a  Justification  behind 
which  we  can  hide  that  many  of  our 
neighbors  have  large  segments  of  their 
populations  to  whom  educations  have 
been  denied.  We  have  reached  the  point 
in  the  United  States  when  both  of  ne- 
cessity and  moral  obligation  we  must 
focus  our  attention  on  Latin  America. 

We  have  concentrated  much  of  oiur  ef- 
fort and  money  on  Asia  and  Europe  in 
order  to  maintain  our  security.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  in  this  process,  we  have  ne- 
glected those  who  are  closer  to  us  and 
upon  whom  we  depend  so  much.  We 
have  at  times  relegated  our  neighl>ors  in 
Latin  America  to  the  status  of  a  neglected 
stepchild.  We  expected  much  of  them; 
thdr  full  devotion  and  cooperation,  but 
we  bought  the  new  suit  for  others  while 
leaving  the  hand-me-downs  to  our  true 
friends  who  were  likewise  in  need. 

Let  me  urge  that  we  begin  and  then 
proceed  on  a  definite  path  to  economic 
integration  that  will  guarantee  the  full 
utilization  of  the  capabilities  of  every 
nation  in  this  hemisphere.  I  urge  that 
we  mobilize  our  forces,  join  with  our 
friends  and  create  a  hemisphere  of 
abundance,  health,  and  knowledge. 
Every  nation  in  this  hemisphere  pos- 
sesses the  basic  freedoms  of  democracy 
and  it  is  our  desire  that  each  continue 
in  this  same  independent  pattern. 

President  Johnson  has  long  been  cogni- 
zant of  the  problems  concerning  our 
policy  with  Latin  America.  In  his  effort 
to  present  a  forcefiU  recommendation  at 
the  conference  at  Punta  del  Este  this 
week,  he  asked  for  concurrence  of  a  reso- 
lution which  would  spell  out  in  detail  our 
concern  and  proposals  for  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  our  neighbors.  This  House 
gave  the  President  that  resolution.  How- 
ever, there  are  those  who  seem  to  want 
to  hold  back  when  It  comes  to  being  spe- 
cific with  our  neighbors  In  our  own 
hemisphere.    The  President  had  no  con- 


stitutional prerequisite  to  ask  for  this  ad- 
vice and  consent  He  did  it  because  of 
his  interest  In  the  problem — because  of 
his  desire  to  go  to  this  Conference  armed 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Those  of  us  who  live  near  our  Latin 
neighbors  know  the  problems  that  exist. 
We  are  anxious  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  President  in  his  endeavors.  I  urge 
that  we  really  activate  the  Alliance  for 
Progress;  that  we  make  it  a  real  working 
mandate.  Now  is  the  time  for  action. 
Let  us  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  this 
possibility  becomes  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  to  accom- 
plish the  task  which  is  imminent. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
wanted  to  commend  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kaz«n],  upon  his  very  timely  and  very 
profound  and  important  statement  which 
the  gentleman  has  just  concluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman represents  a  real  and  substantial 
contribution  to  the  congressional  consid- 
eration of  these  Important  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  always  heartened  after  each 
election  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
scales  and  the  expertise  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  broadened  through 
the  addition  of  new  Members  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  great  country. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  to 
my  dlstingtiished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  that  with  the  gentleman's 
background  in  the  Texas  Legislature  and 
with  the  gentleman's  long  residence  and 
interest  along  the  Mexican  border,  the 
gentleman  brings  much  to  this  Hotise  of 
RepresentaUves  with  reference  to  the 
imderstandlng  of  Latin  American  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  especially  for 
speaking  out  upon  this  important  subject 
and  for  giving  his  good  and  studied  ad- 
vice to  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  his  good 
advice  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oelsler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  THREAT  OP  A  CRIPPLING  AND 
PARALYZING  NATIONWIDE  RAIL- 
ROAD STRIKE  NOW  FACES  AMER- 
ICA—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  104) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  threat  of  a  crippling  and  paralyz- 
ing nationwide  railroad  strike  now  faces 
America. 


At  12:01  ajn..  on  Thursday,  April  13 
137,000  shopworkers — mechanics,  power- 
house employees  and  shop  laborers— 
without  whose  services  the  trains  cannot 
operate  are  scheduled  to  begin  a  walkout 
against  virtually  every  major  railroad  in 
this  country.  Over  95  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's railroad  mileage  will  be  affected 

For  almost  a  year  the  parties  have 
engaged  in  extensive  collective  bargain- 
ing to  reach  a  settlement  These  nego- 
tiations have  proceeded  with  a  serious- 
ness of  purpose.  The  parties  have  bar- 
gained hard  and  with  skill. 

The  major  issues  on  the  bargaining 
table  are  traditional  but  vital.  They  in- 
clude higher  wage  rates,  larger  wage  dif- 
ferentials  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  and  the  length  of  the  contract 

Since  October  1966,  the  negotiations 
have  taken  place  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act — the  machinery  established  by 
the  Congress  to  handle  disputes  Involv- 
ing the  Nation's  railroads. 

Through  mediation  and  through  the 
recommendations  of  an  Emergency 
Board  that  I  established  last  January, 
some  progress  has  been  made.  Recently! 
at  my  direction,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Reynolds 
have  worked,  with  National  Mediation 
Board  Chairman  O'Neill,  to  achieve  a 
fair  settlement.  Out  of  this  process 
many  of  the  Issues  have  been  narrowed. 
Others  have  been  eliminated. 

Now,  however,  the  procedures  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  run  their 
full  course— but  the  parties  have  still  not 
been  able  to  resolve  their  differences. 

Under  the  law,  the  unions  are  free 
to  strike  at  12:01  a.m.  April  13  unless— 

A  settlement  is  immediately  reached. 

The  unions  agree  to  a  voluntary  ex- 
tension of  the  "no  strike"  period.  The 
Government's  request  for  such  an  agree- 
ment has  already  been  rejected. 

Congress  takes  special  action  to  keep 
the  trains  nmning  while  the  parties  can 
continue  to  work  toward  a  settlement 
through  collective  bargaining  without  a 
nationwide  strike. 

In  this  message  I  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  take  that  special  action. 

THE   PHOPOSAL 

I  have  carefully  weighed  the  type  of 
action  Congress  might  usefully  consider 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  immediate  situ- 
ation. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  wisest  advi- 
sors available  to  a  President. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  takes 
fiUl  account  of  two  central  considera- 
tions. The  first  is  the  significance  of 
uninterrupted  rail  service  to  the  na- 
tional welftu-e  and  safety,  and  particu- 
larly to  defense  production.  The  second 
is  that  even  in  these  extreme  circum- 
stances, collective  bargaining  must  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  work— with 
the  bargainers  fully  aware  of  the  na- 
tional significance  of  their  responsibility. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind,  I 
recommend  that  Congress  approve  a 
joint  resolution  to  extend  the  60-day  "no 
strike"  period  in  this  case  for  an  addi- 
tional 20  days. 

The  resolution  would  have  the  effect 
of  extending  the  "no  strike"  period  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  this  case 
to  a  full  80  days — the  same  period  al- 
lowed under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.    The 
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normal  period  pf  restraint  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  already  expired. 

The  proposed  joint  resolution  follows 
the  finding  made  by  the  Emergency 
Board  of  three  distinguished  Americans 
to  whom  this  case  was  referred  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  Board  was 
of  the  conviction  that: 

There  should  be  established  a  longer  period 
of  statutory  restraint  subsequent  to  the  sub- 
mission of  an  Emergency  Board's  report  In 
order  to  give  the  parties  additional  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  The  Board  notes 
that  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  parties 
have  a  period  or  80  days  after  the  Board 
Report  Is  submitted  to  the  President. 

The  proposed  resolution  gives  the  proc- 
ess of  collective  bargaining  a  last  clear 
chance  In  this  case,  while  giving  the  Na- 
tion the  uninterrupted  railroad  service 
It  must  have.  I  have  always  believed 
that  solutions  arrived  at  through  hard 
and  honest  negotiations  are  preferable  to 
those  imposed  by  decree. 

I  will  appoint  a  panel  of  special  media- 
tors to  assist  the  parties  in  reaching  a 
settlement  during  this  20-day  period.  I 
have  also  asked  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  Boyd,  and  representatives  of  the 
other  interested  Government  agencies  to 
work  with  the  parties. 

THE    IMPACT   or   A    BTHtKX 

The  differences  which  remain  in  this 
dispute  are  important.  But  they  are 
slight  when  compared  with  the  price  to 
the  country  and  to  these  parties  from  a 
suspension  of  rail  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  and  of 
this  proposal  Is  to  impress  upon  the  par- 
ties and  to  make  clear  to  the  Nation  what 
is  at  stake  here. 

The  cost  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  would  be  incalculable.  I  urge  you 
to  consider  these  facts: 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  strike 
three-quarters  of  a  million  rail  commut- 
ers In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadel- 
phia alone  would  be  unable  to  take  their 
trains  to  work. 

Shipments  of  perishable  foodstuffs  to 
many  major  cities  would  be  halted  at 
once. 

Actual  food  shortages  could  soon  occur 
In  several  cities. 

Some  health  hazards  would  develop. 
For  example,  supplies  of  chlorine  used 
to  purify  community  water  supplies 
would  grow  short. 

The  coal  mining  Industry,  with  140,- 
000  workers,  would  cease  operations  al- 
most at  once. 

Many  other  Industries  which  rely 
heavily  on  the  railroads — such  as  meted 
mining,  steel,  chemicals — would  be 
badly  crippled  and  soon  begin  to  close 
down. 

For  a  week  or  more  most  factories 
could  operate  from  their  Inventories. 
Soon,  shortages  and  bottlenecks  would 
begin  to  curtail  production  drastically. 
A  spreading  epidemic  of  lost  production 
and  lost  jobs  would  sweep  through  the 
Nation. 

A  1 -month  strike  would  reduce  the 
gross  national  product  by  13  percent. 
That  would  be  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  the  total  decline  that  occurred  in 
the  Nation's  worst  postwar  recession. 
It  would  drive  the  imemployment  rate 


up  to  15  percent — for  the  first  time  since 
1940 — putting  millions  of  workers  out  of 
Jobs. 

In  short,  a  railroad  strike  would  af- 
fect every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
Nation.  It  would  Increase  the  cost  of 
living.  Each  day  the  strike  continued 
would  brhig  pyramiding  losses  in  goods, 
services  and  income — losses  which  can 
never  be  fully  regained.  A  prolonged 
strike  could  well  break  the  back  of  the 
Nation's  stable  prosperity  for  some  pe- 
riod to  come. 

Beyond  this,  there  remains  the  im- 
pact of  a  rail  strike  on  defense  produc- 
tion, and  particularly  on  our  500,000 
brave  servicemen  in  southeast  Asia. 

For  example: 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  freight 
shipped  by  the  Defense  Department  is 
moved  by  the  Nation's  railroads.  A 
strike  would  materially  disrupt  these  vi- 
tal operations. 

Shipments  of  ammimition  will  be  crit- 
ically affected.  During  April,  210,000 
tons  of  amtmunition  are  scheduled  to 
move  to  ports  for  overseas  shipment. 
About  175,000  tons  are  going  by  rail. 

Production  of  ammunition  will  be  hin- 
dered. Sulfuric  acid,  a  key  ingredient 
for  ammimition,  moves  only  by  rail  car. 

The  movement  of  gasoline  and  jet  fuel 
for  our  combat  and  transport  aircraft 
heavily  depends  on  railroads. 

The  M-48  tank  and  other  heavy  mili- 
tary equipment  used  in  Vietnam,  can  be 
shipped  only  by  rail. 

Strategic  missiles  such  as  Polaris  and 
Minuteman  are  moved  by  specially 
equipped  rail  cars. 

CONCLtTSION 

The  costs  are  so  heavy  and  the  con- 
sequences so  dire  that  there  have  been 
only  two  brief  national  rail  strikes  in 
this  century.  This  is  a  clear  example 
of  the  responsibility — and  restraint — 
which  can  be  displayed  by  railroad  labor 
and  management. 

Almost  3  years  ago  to  the  day  the  Na- 
tion was  faced  with  an  equally  grave 
railroad  strike.  Then,  both  the  carriers 
and  the  unions  placed  the  nation  Ed  Inter- 
est first.  The  strike  was  postponed  and 
a  fair  and  just  settlement  reached. 

On  that  occasion  I  said : 

This  agreement  Lb  American  business  and 
American  labor  operating  at  its  very  best,  at 
the  highest  levels  of  public  responsibility. 
This  is  the  face  of  American  industrial  de- 
mocracy that  we  can  proudly  show  to  the 
entire  world,  that  free  enterprise,  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  really  works  In  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  needs  and  the  demands  of 
the  people's  Interest  are  understood  and 
those  needs  and  those  demands  come  first. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope — and  I  believe 
that  I  speak  for  all  Americans — that  the 
parties  to  the  railway  dispute  which  now 
threatens  the  Nation  arrive  at  a  just  set- 
tlement, for  "He  that  keepeth  under- 
standing shall  find  good." 

More  drastic  measures  could  have  been 
proposed.  But  I  believe  that  the  parties 
should  be  given  one  more  opportunity — 
a  last  clear  chance — to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences, in  their  own  way,  in  the  spirit 
of  free  collective  bargaining. 

As  President  I  have  the  firm  responsi- 
bility to  represent  this  Nation  at  the 


meeting  of  the  heads  of  Latin  American 
States  at  Punta  del  Este.  The  commit- 
ment to  go  to  Pimta  del  Este  was  made 
many  months  ago — and  It  must  be  hon- 
ored. 

But  as  President,  I  also  have  the  clear 
responsIbiUty  to  take  action  that  will  as- 
sure uninterrupted  rail  service  for  our 
Nation.  I  am  taking  that  action  in  sub- 
mitting this  joint  resolution  today  and 
requesting  prompt  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

LYITOON    B.    JOHKSOir. 

The  WnrrE  House,  April  10, 1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Udall)  .  Without  objection,  the  message 
and  accompanying  papers  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

FULL  CABINET  RANK  URGED  FOR 
VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
UoALL).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
[Mr.  Halpbrn]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  re- 
mains one  of  the  greatest  inconsisten- 
cies of  our  Government's  organization 
that  we  continue  to  deny  the  Veterans' 
Administration  full  Cabinet  rank. 

The  VA's  current  budget  of  $6.8  billion 
a  3^ar  is  larger  than  that  of  all  but  three 
of  the  full-fledged  departments,  and  it  is 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  35  independent 
Federal  agencies. 

Its  daily  work  affects  a  huge  segment  of 
our  people — the  veterans,  service  person- 
nel who  are  the  future  veterans,  depend- 
ents, and  survivors — a  little  less  than 
half  the  Nation's  total  population. 

Since  1963,  I  have  been  introduchig 
bills  in  esujh  Congress  calling  for  a  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  A  little 
over  2  months  ago,  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  servicemen  and  veterans  as 
a  national  responsibility. 

Through  the  years,  all  of  the  major 
veterans'  organizations  of  the  United 
States  have  repeatedly  endorsed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  Only  last  week,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  once  more  called  upon  the 
Congress  for  this  most  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  mtignitude  of 
the  veterans'  programs  carried  out  and 
supervised  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. This  important  agency  should  have 
Cabinet  status  to  assure  It  of  the  dignity 
and  authority  it  needs  to  translate  the 
Nation's  gratitude  into  action  in  behalf 
of  veterans,  their  families,  and  sur- 
vivors. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  this  session 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  add  my  hope  to  those  of  all 
the  veterans'  groups  of  the  United  States 
that  this  will  be  the  year  when  we  no 
longer  sidestep  this  necessary  task. 

The  statistics  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration provide  astounding  documenta- 
tion to  justify  giving  the  VA  equal  stand- 
ing in  the  executive  branch  with  depart- 
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ments  of  much  smaller  size,  and  much 
more  limited  scope. 

With  its  176.000  employees,  the  VA  as 
an  employer  Is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department. 

The  VA  provides  services  for  25.800.- 
000  veterans  and  their  families.  The 
enactment  of  the  cold  war  OI  bill  last 
year,  at  one  stroke,  added  4  million  new 
beneficiaries  to  the  rolls.  Under  the 
education  provisions  of  that  act  alone, 
480.000  ex-GI's  will  be  enrolled  in  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  of  learning 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  largest  single  medical  program  in 
the  world  is  operated  by  the  agency.  Last 
year,  it  provided  40.1  million  days  of 
hospital  care  to  782,000  veterans,  at  a 
cost  of  $985  million.  If  you  add  all  types 
of  care — like  the  outpatient  and  In-the- 
home  service  provided  by  the  VA — ^the 
annual  cost  totals  $1.2  billion. 

The  Administration's  network  of  165 
hospitals  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
VA  research  staffs  are  engaged  in  about 
7,000  research  projects.  One-half  of  all 
the  men  and  women  who  win  medical 
degrees  in  the  entire  country  receive 
some  part  of  their  training  at  VA  hos- 
pitals, and  the  same  is  true  of  almost 
one-fifth  of  the  country's  newly  capped 
professional  nurses. 

The  VA  handles  6  million  life  insur- 
ance policies,  with  a  face  value  of  over 
$40  billion.  The  new  policies  provided  by 
recent  legislation  will  give  the  Admin- 
istration $31  billion  in  additional  insur- 
ance to  supervise. 

The  agency  has  paid  disability  and 
death  compensation  to  more  than  4,700,- 
000  veterans  and  dependents.  It  operates 
the  Nation's  largest  guardianship  pro- 
gram. Involving  more  than  600,000  chil- 
dren and  incompetents. 

There  have  been  7  million  home,  farm, 
and  business  loans,  for  a  total  of  $66  bil- 
lion, under  the  VA  loan  program. 

I  need  not  go  on.  All  the  figures  are 
equally  massive,  and  equally  impressive. 
The  far-reaching  scope  of  tills  agency's 
operations  demand  that  the  Congress  act 
promptly  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Vetersuis'  Ailairs.  I  urge  such  action  at 
onoe. 

NAIIONAL     FORESTS:      AMERICA'S 
"HAPPY  HUNHNO  GROUNDS" 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEsl  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Record  . 
a  very  fine  speech  by  the  Honorable 
Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled,  "National  Forests:  America's 
'Happy  Hunting  Grounds'."  Mr.  Cliff's 
speech  was  delivered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rifle  Associatiwi  In 
Washington  on  April  1,  1967.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  Informative 
statements  that  was  presented  at  this 
Important  convention  and  I  feel  that  It 
merits  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  speech  follows: 
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(By  Edward  P.  Cllfl,  Chief ,  Forest  Service. 
U.S.    Department   of    Agriculture,    at    the 
ftTimmi  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  1,  1967) 
Two  years  ago,  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  participating  In  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National     Blfie      Association.    I     described 
hunting  on  the  National  Forest  System  and 
pointed  out  that  scientific  management  of 
wUdlife  habitat  Is  the  key  to  meeting  increas- 
ing hunting  preestires.     Today  I  would  like 
to  make  a  progress  report  to  you.    A  great 
deal  Is  being  done  to  Improve  your  chances 
of  bagging  game  produced  on  the  National 
Forests  and  National  Grasslands. 

First,  a  bit  of  perspective.  We  often  refer 
to  the  public  forests  and  rangelands  we  ad- 
minister as  "The  Nation's  Playgrounds." 
Last  month,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion reported  that  48  percent  of  all  recrea- 
tion use  of  all  Federal  lands  In  1966  took 
place  on  the  National  Forests.  The  estimated 
173  mUUon  visitor-days  of  recreation  use 
we  tallied  Is  an  all-time  high — and  Is  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

We  think  that  the  reasons  for  this  are  easy 
to  see.  In  addition  to  the  great  size  and 
variety  of  the  resources,  we  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  offer  some  of  the  finest  quality 
recreational  experiences  In  the  world. 
Whether  you  are  looking  for  an  outstand- 
ing winter  sports  area,  a  magnificent  scenic 
vista,  a  challenging  trout  stream,  a  wilder- 
ness adventure,  a  well-designed  camp- 
ground— or  you  name  It — you  can  find  It  on 
the  National  Forests.  The  hunting  oppor- 
tunities alone  surpass  anything  enjoyed  by 
the  European  nobility  of  yesteryear.  And 
they  await  the  pleasure  of  every  American. 
Being  able  to  work  with  resources  like  these 
Is  a  lot  of  fun — but  It  la  also  a  challenging 
responsibility  that  we  don't  take  lightly. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  afternoon  I 
want  to  pledge  to  you  that  the  National 
Forests  are  going  to  continue  to  be  America's 
"happy  hunting  grounds."  I  can  say  this 
with  confidence  because  recent  years  have 
seen  real  progress  In  habitat  development.  In 
management  of  wildlife  populations,  and  In 
public  Interest  In  scientific  resource  man- 
agement. We  are  seeing  even  closer  working 
relationships  between  landowners.  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  sportsmen  g^ups.  and 
other  Interested  parties.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  awareness  that  game  populations, 
and  their  habitat,  are  renewable  resources — 
resources  that  can  be  harvested;  resources 
that  benefit  from  positive  management 
practices. 

Let  me  point  out.  however,  that  my  con- 
fidence rests  In  large  part  upon  my  belief 
that  the  understanding  of  conservation  as 
"the  wise  use  of  resources"  will  prevail  In 
the  years  ahead.  This  Is  a  matter  that 
should  be — and  already  Is,  I  think — a  matter 
of  personal  concern  to  most  of  the  members 
of  this  Association. 

Because  you  can  understand  the  need  for 
orderly  harvest  of  fish  and  game  species,  you 
probably  recognize  the  need  for  orderly  har- 
vest and  renewal  of  timber  resources.  Some 
people  don't.  They  decry  logging — particu- 
larly the  clearcuttlng  sometimes  needed  to 
regenerate  sunlight -demanding  species  of 
trees.  You  have  a  real  stake  In  this  Isssue 
because  the  management  of  timber  resources 
Is  the  greatest  single  tool  we  have  available 
to  Improve  wildlife  habitat. 

The  theme  of  this  seeslon  "Hunting  and 
Conservation"  Is  timely.  It  reveals  your  rec- 
ognition that  youi  Association  has  a  Job 
to  do  In  helping  our  covmtry  reach  the  right 
reeource-management  decisions.  The  For- 
est Service  part  of  the  Job  Is  to  help  provide 
optimum  habitat  on  the  public  lands  we 
administer.  And  to  make  sure  that  people 
have  a  good  chance  to  enjoy  the  flsh  and 
game  species  occupying  that  habitat. 


We  work  very  closely  with  the  various  State 
agencies,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
others  in  coordinating  resource  management 
practices  with  their  Interesrts.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  keep  In  mind  that  flsh  and  game  laws 
and  other  regulating  measures  pertaining  to 
wildlife  populations  themselves  are  not  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service.  On 
the  National  Forests,  that  Is  a  responsibility 
of  the  States.  Ours  Is  to  manage  and  im- 
prove the  habitat. 

We  Improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  In  two 
ways — directly  tlirough  specific  measures  de- 
signed for  that  purpose,  and  Indirectly 
through  our  overall  protection  and  manage- 
ment practices. 

Construction  of  watering  facilities  Is  one 
example  of  direct  action.  Large  numbers  of 
watering  holes  and  spring  developments  have 
been  provided  In  the  East.  The  so-called 
guzzler,  which  catches  rain  water  and  tun- 
nels It  Into  a  tank,  Is  commonly  used  in  the 
Southwest  and  elsewhere  to  meet  the  needs 
of  deer,  quail,  and  other  species.  In  some 
areas,  at  least  one  water  hole  per  square 
mile  Is  needed  for  deer  or  other  non-mlgrat- 
Ing  species.  During  the  past  five  years  we 
have  completed  more  than  5,000  small  water 
developments  on  the  National  Forests  to 
benefit  wUdUfe. 

Last  year  we  seeded  and  planted  more  than 
33.000  acres  with  forage  species.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  East  we  reseed  temporary  log- 
ging roads  with  a  grass  and  clover  mixture. 
This  provides  pleasant  hunter  walkways  and 
some  of  our  finest  ruffed  grouse  shooting. 
In  the  West  and  Southwest,  we  plant  palat- 
able shrubs  such  as  bitter  brush,  and  open 
up  Juniper  and  plnon  pine  stands  to  improve 
deer  range.  In  some  areas  we  use  prescribed 
burning  to  stimulate  sprout  growth  of 
browse  species — this  amounted  to  43,000 
acres  last  year.  In  other  situations  we  may 
purposely  leave  openings  In  the  forest,  or 
create  and  plant  food  patches  to  Improve  the 
habitat  for  turkey,  door,  or  other  species. 

We  are  developing  wetlands  for  water- 
fowl through  positive  management  actions. 
National  Forests  along  the  Mississippi  fly- 
way  are  particularly  well  situated  for  water- 
fowl use.  Two  years  ago,  the  3.000  acre  Oak- 
wood  Bottoms  Oreentree  Reservoir  was  com- 
pleted on  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  In 
Illinois.  Through  a  system  of  low  dikes,  con- 
trol gates,  and  pumped  water  supply,  the 
area  Is  flooded  during  the  late  fall  and  winter 
season  to  help  hold  and  feed  migrating  and 
wintering  populations  of  waterfowl.  As  a 
fringe  benefit,  the  local  wood  duck  popula- 
tion Is  expected  to  Increase  significantly  on 
the  project  area.  The  pink  oak  timber,  which 
Is  predominant  there,  provides  an  abundant 
supply  of  acorns.  In  a  locality  where  private 
lands  are  often  posted  against  hunting,  this 
Oreentree  Reservoir  Is  especially  welcome  to 
the  hunting  public. 

Wetland  development  on  the  Chippewa 
National  Forest  In  Minnesota  also  presents 
an  exciting  future.  Although  there  are  many 
lakes  on  the  Forest,  duck  nesting  Is  limited 
to  portions  of  the  shoreline.  About  one- 
fotuth  of  the  Forest  area  Is  classed  as  wet- 
land, and  we  estimate  that  about  60.000  acres 
of  the  low-lying  ground  can  be  effectively 
developed  and  managed  primarily  for  water- 
fowl production. 

To  do  this,  we  need  to  construct  shallow 
water  Impoundments,  blast  potholes,  and  In- 
stall nesting  boxes  and  platforms.  More  than 
a  threefold  Increase  In  waterfowl  production 
should  result  from  these  Improvements.  In- 
cidentally, we  think  this  project  can  also 
bolster  the  local  economy  by  making  It  easier 
to  grow  and  harvest  wild  rice  on  suitable 
sites.  This  development  proposal ,  and  an 
Inventory  of  the  wetlands,  was  recently  com- 
pleted with  the  valuable  help  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Conservation.  We  lo<* 
forward  to  Implementation  of  this  plan  in 
the  near  future. 


Ajrril  10,  1967 
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Quite  often,  I  take  alcHig  a  flshlng  rod  on 
my  h\xntlng  trips.  If  you  do.  too.  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  dont  overlook 
any  chance  to  Improve  flsh  habitat,  either. 
I»8tlonal  Forests  contain  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  cold  water  lakes  and  reservoirs,  not 
counting  the  Great  Lakes.  More  than  21,000 
miles  of  National  Forest  streams  in  the  Pa- 
dflc  Northwest  are  used  by  spawning  sal- 
mon, steelhead.  and  other  anadromous  game 
flsh. 

We  are  working  hard  to  keep  these  flshlng 
waters  productive.  The  rapidly  Increasing 
hazards  of  pollution,  as  forests  become  more 
heavily  used,  require  specific  actions  and 
the  Investment  of  substantial  time  and 
money.  For  example,  we  are  testing  a  gravel 
cleaner — sometimes  dubbed  the  "rifiSe  sift- 
er"—designed  to  restore  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  silt-laden  spawning  beds. 

Much  of  the  direct  action  that  we  take  on 
the  National  Forest  to  Improve  wildlife  habi- 
tat results  from  State  participation.  About 
half  of  the  work  Is  financed  by  the  States 
under  cooperative  work  arrangements.  This 
participation  by  the  States,  of  course.  Is  a 
direct  reflection  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
sportsmen  groups  like  yours.  For  example, 
the  State  of  Virginia — and  a  few  others — re- 
quire hunters  and  fishermen  to  purchase  a 
special  stamp  In  addition  to  the  State  license 
If  they  hunt  or  flsh  on  National  Forests. 
Proceeds  from  sales  of  these  stamps  are  used 
to  Improve  habitat  according  to  plans  Jointly 
approved  by  the  State  and  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

Direct  Improvement  of  habitat  must  nec- 
essarily be  concentrated  on  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  area.  Yet,  a  few  strategi- 
cally located  Improvements  can  have  great 
Impact. 

Indirect  actions  to  improve  habitat  can 
be  even  more  beneflclal  because  of  the  larger 
areas  treated.  For  example,  the  National 
Forests  produce  about  one-fourth  of  all  of 
the  timber  harvested  each  year  In  the  United 
States  to  meet  industrial  needs.  This  gi- 
gantic operation — producing  more  than  12 
billion  board  feet  of  raw  material— creates 
wildlife  openings  and  "food  patches"  on  a 
grand  scale.  Each  year  we  harvest  timber 
on  1%  million  acres.  About  one-fourth  of 
this  Involves  some  form  of  small  clearcuts. 

We  have  a  fine  staff  or  trained  biologists 
who  are  constantly  alert  to  opportunities  to 
coordinate  timber  management  activities 
with  vrildllfe  habitat  Improvement  needs. 
Our  timber  experts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
required  to  recognize  these  needs  as  they 
plan  their  sale  programs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  our  professionals  are  hunters 
and  flshermen,  and  they  enthusiastically 
seek  ways  to  Improve  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resource.  For  example.  In  all  of  our  work 
we  are  careful  to  leave  sufSclent  den  trees 
for  squirrels  and  other  tree-nesting  birds  ftnd 
animals,  and  to  reserve  food  trees  which 
produce  mast  and  berries. 

The  trained  biologist  knows  that  an  un- 
broken stand  of  timber  Is  unproductive  of 
many  forms  of  wildlife.  A  hunter  soon 
learns  that  the  best  place  to  hunt  Is  along 
the  edge  of  timber;  In  an  opening;  or  In  an 
old  burn.  Nutritious  forage  Is  not  produced 
under  dense  shade,  but  rather  In  openings 
where  direct  sunlight  reaches  the  ground. 
Thus,  productive  wildlife  habitat  ranges 
should  have  many  interspersed  openings  and 
a  variety  of  food  plants. 

Management  of  the  Douglas-flr  timber  zone 
In  western  Oregon  Uluslxates  the  interrela- 
tionship of  the  ax  cmd  saw  and  the  hunter's 
rifle,  There  was  a  major  expansion  of  log- 
King  In  the  National  Forests  during  and  after 
Worid  War  n.  Blacktalled  deer,  which  In- 
habit the  Douglas-flr  forests,  showed  little 
or  no  Increase  In  nxmibers  from  1940  to  1960, 
but  showed  a  fourfold  Increase  between  1960 
and  1960 — and  another  20  percent  increase 
since  1960.  Those  of  you  who  may  be 
familiar  with  western  Oregon  can  vlsuallae 


the  vast  unbroken  Douglas-flr  forests  and 
their  low  productivity  as  deer  habitat.  There 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  dispersed 
patch-cutting  of  timber,  through  Its  effect 
on  forage  production,  has  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  causing  the  spectacular  Increase 
In  blacktalled  deer  during  the  past  20  years. 

Another  example  from  the  other  end  of  the 
country  is  on  the  Appwdachlcola  National  For- 
est In  Florida.  Strips  of  timber  are  left 
tincut  there  as  we  convert  scrub  hardwoods 
Into  a  pine  forest.  This  provides  the  "edge 
effect"  so  favorable  to  birds  and  animals,  and 
It  also  assures  adequate  supplies  of  acorns 
and  other  mast,  den  trees,  and  cover.  These 
are  habitat  essentials  that  would  be  lost  If 
widespread  clearing  and  planting  were  done 
m  that  area. 

Not  long  ago.  many  foresters,  and  the  pub- 
lic In  general,  viewed  selective  cutting  as  the 
Ideal  form  of  timber  management.  In  that 
method  of  management.  Individual  trees  are 
selected  for  cutting  and  before  long  seed- 
lings and  saplings  and  young  poles  are  Inter- 
mixed with  larger,  mature  or  nearly  mature 
trees.  Selective  cutting  Is  still  a  good  system 
under  many  conditions,  but  now  we  are 
flndlng  that  even-aged  management  also  Is 
one  of  our  best  multiple  use  tools. 

When  a  patchwork  of  Intermingled  stands 
of  trees  of  various  ages  is  developed,  there 
Is  a  great  variety  of  food  and  cover  for  wUd- 
Ufe.  When  sunlight  reaches  the  forest  floor 
there  Is  a  prompt  improvement  In  habitat 
conditions.  Grasses,  vines,  and  other  plants 
are  stimulated.  Insect  life  Increases  and  is 
available  within  easy  reach  of  young  quail 
and  grouse  and  turkeys.  Bird  dogs  can  work 
within  sight  of  the  hunter,  and  shooting  vis- 
abUlty  Is  good. 

Later  on,  as  the  trees  grow  In  size  and 
the  opening  disappears,  Intermediate  cut- 
tings, or  thinnings,  help  keep  the  areas  pro- 
ductive for  both  timber  and  wildlife.  In 
some  kinds  of  forests,  such  as  the  south- 
em  pines,  prescribed  burning  can  provide 
similar  beneflts  over  large  areas.  Of  course, 
the  cycle  begins  again  when  the  flnal  stand 
of  crop  trees  Is  harvested. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  indi- 
rect ways  in  which  both  wUdlife  habitat 
and  hiintlng  enjoyment  are  enhanced  on  the 
National  Forests.  Range  rehabilitation  and 
livestock  watering  devices  provide  very  Im- 
portant benefits  of  this  kind.  Acquisition  of 
lands  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  provides  better  public  access 
to  hunting  and  flshlng.  Expanded  road  and 
trail  systems  spread  out  the  hunting  pres- 
sure. Designation  of  areas  as  "Wilderness" 
assures  quality  hunting  and  flshlng  for  those 
who  really  like  to  rough  It.  Firebreaks  Im- 
prove habitat  and  hunting  conditions.  Pro- 
tection of  the  forest  against  catastrophic 
losses  from  wild  flre  or  epidemic  outbreaks 
of  Insect  damage  makes  hunting  more  en- 
joyable, and  reduces  damage  to  game  habitat 
and  streams. 

All  in  all,  wildlife  habitat  management 
can  be  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
multiple  use  philosophy  In  action.  The  sum 
total  of  pubUc  beneflts  Is  made  larger  In 
quantity  and  higher  In  quality  through  skill- 
ful coordination  of  uses  and  activities. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  say  Just  a  few 
words  about  rare  and  endangered  species. 
More  than  30  of  these  species  are  found  with- 
in the  National  Forest  System.  Some  are  fa- 
mous— such  as  the  timber  wolf,  grizzly  bear. 
California  Condor,  Prairie  Chicken.  Kalbab 
squirrel,  and  the  Klrtland's  Warbler. 
Others  are  relatively  unknown — for  example, 
the  Puerto  RIcan  parrot,  the  Tule  elk,  the 
California  Bighorn,  the  Piute  trout,  and  the 
Little  Colorado  splnedace.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  we  either  are  seeking  Information  or 
we  already  have  a  deflnlte  plan  of  manage- 
ment under  way  to  keep  or  make  their  habi- 
tat as  favorable  as  possible.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  are  bird  watchers  or  amateur  biolo- 
gists as  well  as  riflemen.     If  you  are,  you 


know  what  tremendous  interest  can  be 
stirred  up  with  respect  to  one  of  these  spe- 
cies. It  is  that  kind  of  Interest  and  pubUc 
concern  that  we  need  to  harness  In  moving 
ahead  wildlife  management  on  the  National 
Forests. 

Yes,  the  National  Forest  System  Is  a  re- 
markable piece  of  real  estate.  On  one  hand 
It  can  accommodate  the  needs  of  species  of 
plant  and  animal  life  strviggllng  for  survival. 
Yet  it  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  hunting 
grounds  In  the  world.  As  more  and  more 
people  require  more  and  more  goods  and 
services,  these  lands  and  waters  will  become 
even  more  imp>ortant.  The  problems  of 
meeting  the  variety  of  Increasing  needs — and 
of  protecting  the  resources  from  damage  and 
pollution — are  becoming  more  difficult  with 
each  passing  year. 

Your  Association  needs  to  keep  abreast  of 
what  goes  on  In  yoxir  National  Forests — you 
have  a  role  to  play  In  shaping  national  pol- 
icy and  in  mftVtng  sure  these  public  lands 
remain  the  happy  hunting  grounds  that  they 
are  today. 

THE    RESTORATION    OF   FEDERAL- 
ISM IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  the  re- 
port of  a  special  study  group  of  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  Federal-State- 
local  fiscal  relations. 

This  report,  prepared  by  Prof.  Roger 
A.  Freeman,  senior  staff  member  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  of  Stanford  University,  points 
out  clearly  the  need  for  a  new  look  at  our 
archaic  system  of  grant-in-aid  assistance 
to  the  States.  The  report  makes  the  ex- 
tremely valid  point  that  Federal  assist- 
ance requirements  often  replace  local 
needs  in  the  consideration  of  which 
projects  will  be  advanced  in  a  particular 
region. 

This  study  outlines  the  alternatives  to 
the  present  system  of  categorical  grants- 
in-aid.  It  discusses  revenue  sharing  in 
its  three  major  forms — percentage  re- 
bates, tax  credits,  and  bloc  grants — as 
means  of  restoring  a  semblance  of  bal- 
ance to  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed when  I  hear  the  President  de- 
scribe our  evolving  system  of  govern- 
ment as  "A  new  kind  of  federalism — 
Federal-State  Interaction  never  contem- 
plated by  the  Founding  Fathers."  I  be- 
belleve  tiat  our  present  structure  of  gov- 
ernment Is  most  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  citizenry,  and  hence,  eminently 
worth  maintaining.  However,  during 
recent  years,  this  system  has  been  dis- 
torted by  Federal  controls,  teased  by 
Federal  fxmds,  and  maligned  by  Federal 
bureaucrats. 

If  the  federal  system  of  our  Fovmdlng 
Fathers  will  continue  to  serve  our  needs. 
I  believe  that  a  new  approach  must  be 
found  for  financing  effective  solutions  to 
the  complex  problems  of  modem  Ameri- 
ca. The  report  of  the  special  study 
group  of  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  takes  a  long  step  in  answer- 
ing that  problem. 

The  report  follows: 
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Tux  RXSTOKATIOM  Of  PeDKRAUSM   IN   AUXUCA 

(Statement  adopted  April  3,  1967,  by  the  Re- 
publican   Coordinating   Committee   study 
group  on  Federal  revenue  sharing) 
Speaking  to  the  State  governors  two  weeks 
ago,    President    Johnson    announced    some 
startling  plans  which,  Lf  carried  out,  would 
radlcaUy  change  the  structure  and  the  very 
nature  of  American  government.    The  Presi- 
dent B&ld: 

"What  we  are  living  through  together  are 
the  birth  pangs  of  a  fundamentally  new  proc- 
ess In  American  government — a  new  kind  of 
Federalism — Federal-State  Interaction  never 
contemplated  by  the  Founding  Fathers." 

What  Is  this  new  process  or  new  kind  of 
Federalism?  The  President  spelled  it  out. 
In  his  view.  It  means  that  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States,  which  totalled  only  tSO 
million  In  1920,  will  in  the  next  five  years 
quadruple,  from  the  present  $15  billion  to 
960  billion.  He  Is  correct  In  saying  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  never  contemplated  such 
action.  In  fact  they  would  have  been  horri- 
fied by  such  plans  to  achieve  exactly  what 
they,  by  a  careful  drafting  of  the  Constltu- 
tiaa,  aimed  to  prevent  from  happening  In  the 
newly  created  Republic:  a  monopoly  of  gov- 
ernmental power  In  Washington  with  concen- 
tration of  all  authority  in  an  Mnnlpotent 
national  government. 

To  be  sure,  a  trend  In  that  direction  has 
been  apparent  for  some  years.  If  left  un- 
checked and  If  the  President's  predictions  are 
carried  out,  they  are  certain  to  destroy  the 
system  which  the  Founding  Fathers  created 
almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  which  our 
generation  Inherited,  and  which  we  expected 
to  bequeath  to  our  children  and  children's 
children. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  Republic 
was  founded  was  one  of  a  wide  dispersal  of 
governmental  power — of  checks  and  balances, 
of  authority  allocated  to  several  branches 
and  levels  of  government,  with  maximum 
decision-making  on  local  public  services  left 
at  the  State  and  commimity  level.  The 
writers  of  the  Constitution  had  learned  from 
history  that  centralization  of  power  leads  to 
tyranny,  that  no  matter  how  well  Intended, 
good  government  Is  no  substitute  for  self- 
government,  and  that  the  only  lasting  safe- 
guard of  the  liberty  of  citizens  and  commu- 
nities Is  a  system  that  prevents  any  single 
segment  of  government  from  being  able  to 
control  all  the   others. 

States,  counties,  cities,  towns  and  school 
districts  have  learned  in  recent  years  that 
they  are  no  longer  completely  masters  of 
their  own  affairs.  Their  first  consideration 
often  no  longer  Is  the  needs  of  their  cittzens 
for  public  services  and  facilities,  but  the 
availability  of  funds  from  Washington. 
Urgent  needs  can  be  left  unmet  becaiise  Fed- 
eral money  Is  available  for  other  purposes  and 
Federal  funds  must  be  matched  from  local 
funds.  Attempting  to  get  the  moet  in  Federal 
funds.  States  and  localities  tend  to  distort 
their  budgets  and  are  frustrated  In  efforts 
to  accomplish  things  which  their  residents 
require.  Though  needs  differ  widely  frcMn 
State  to  State  and  from  area  to  area,  it  is 
national  decisions  on  priorities  which  again 
and  again  determine  what  wUl  be  done,  re- 
gardless of  local  needs  or  desires.  There  are 
now  very  few  activities  in  which  a  State  or 
city  or  district  will  go  ahead  and  make  de- 
cisions based  solely  on  merit  from  Its  own 
viewpoint — it  will  almost  always  first  deter- 
mine what  Federal  money  is  available  and 
then  decide  to  act  accordingly. 

When  Individual  citizens  want  something 
done  by  government,  or  feel  aggrieved  by  an 
B^  of  government,  they  can  approach,  or  un- 
seat, their  locally  elected  officials — county 
commissioners,  city  councUmen.  mayors,  and 
gOTern<»Y. 

But  they  are  frequently  powerless  and 
helpless  when  it  comes  to  the  acts  of  Federal 
agencies,  run  In  and  from  Washington.  Fed- 
eral  ofllclala  are  so  far  removed  from  the 


reach  of  local  residents  that  they  can  and  do 
make  their  decisions,  affecting  the  vital  In- 
terests, livelihoods,  and  homes  of  those  citi- 
zens without  having  to  take  their  wishes 
into  consideration. 

The  frustrations  of  local  officials  and  in- 
dividual citizens  trying  to  make  themselves 
heard  in  Washington,  but  being  blithely  dis- 
regarded, calls  for  action  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cvunulatlon  of  ever  greater  authority  In  the 
national  bureaucracy. 

WHAT  CATTSKD  CONCXNTRATION   OF  COVXRNMXN- 
TAL  POWER  IN  WASHINGTON? 

A  variety  of  reasons  have  been  cited  for 
the  growth  in  Federal  power  and  the  decline 
In  home  rule  and  local  self-government. 
But  the  main  cause  Is  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  specific  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Two  decades  ago,  there  were  only  a  few 
programs  of  Federal  aid  which  totalled  bare- 
ly $1  billion  a  year  and  covered  only  a  few 
dozen  activities.  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
grants-in-aid  amount  to  $15  billion  and  the 
President,  as  mentioned  earlier  suggested  re- 
cently that  they  could  quadruple  in  just  five 
years.  If  these  plans  are  carried  out  they 
wUl,  for  all  practical  purposes,  mean  the  end 
of  the  Federal  system  as  envisioned  by  Its 
founders  and  of  State  and  local  government 
as  we  know  it.  These  plans  suggest  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  governmental  monopoly  In 
Washington,  with  all  other  governments  be- 
ing reduced  to  subordinate  subdivisions 
taking  most  of  their  orders  from  Federal 
administrators  who  hand  out  the  money. 

What  makes  State  and  local  governments 
subordinate  and  submissive  divisions  is  not 
merely  the  flow  of  the  money,  whether  It  be 
$1  bUUon  or  $16  bUUon  or  $60  billion.  It  Is 
that  Federal  funds  are  being  allocated  spe- 
cifically for  thousands  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams, covering  virtually  all  of  their  activi- 
ties, and  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
Federal  dictates  on  what  is  to  be  done  and 
how  It  is  to  be  done. 

From  the  few  dozen  activities  for  which 
Federal  funds  were  available  not  long  ago, 
their  number  grew  to  a  himdred.  and  an  in- 
ventory by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  counted  239  sepa- 
rate authorizations  In  April  1964.  By  Jan- 
uary 1966.  their  number  had  swelled  to  283, 
and,  by  January  1966.  to  399.  When  classi- 
fied by  type  of  aid  there  were  479  separate 
authorizations  of  Federal  aid  in  January 
1966,  and  several  dozens  were  added  during 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
These  programs  cover  virtually  every  field  of 
State  and  local  government  activity  and  en- 
able Federal  administrators  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  spending  of  not  only  Federal, 
but  also  State  and  local  funds,  by  their 
right  to  grant  or  deny  Federal  monies,  to 
approve  or  disapprove  projects  or  to  require 
changes. 

To  be  sure:  the  need  for  public  services 
has  grown  tremendously,  and  legitimately  so 
with  the  increase  In  population,  greater 
urbanization  and  industrialization.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  what  public  services  are  to 
be  provided,  or  how  much  is  to  be  spent  on 
them.  The  question  Is  who  should  make  the 
decisions:  the  local  citizens  and  their  elected 
local  and  State  officials,  or  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  Federal  administrative  officials. 

The  multiplication  of  Federal  aid  programs 
to  several  hundred  has,  in  many  cases,  re- 
sulted in  virtual  chaos.  With  so  many  over- 
lapping activities,  often  several  Federal  agen- 
cies are  engaged  in  parallel  or  similar  pur- 
suits, sometimes  In  competition  with  each 
other. 

John  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  last  fall  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations : 

"In  almost  every  domestic  program  we  are 
encountering  crises  of  organization.  Co- 
ordination among  Federal  agencies  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Communication  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  government — 


Federal,  State,  local — U  casual  and  Ineffec- 
tive." 

The  President's  coordinator  for  Federal- 
State  relations,  Farrls  Bryant,  former  Oov- 
emor  of  Florida,  recently  stated  to  a  panel 
of  Oovernors: 

"There  are  too  many  specific,  categorical 
grant  programs". 

Yet  the  President  has  submitted  dozens  of 
new  programs  at  every  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress, including  many  to  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  in   1967. 

How  can  our  citizens  ever  expect  order  out 
of  this  chaos.  If  numerous  new  programs  are 
added  every  year — Instead  of  reducing  their 
number  and  organizing  them  in  an  effective 
manner? 

FIDBUL    FXNANCIAL    Am    TO    BTATB    AND    LOCAL 
OOVXRNICXNTS 

The  demands  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  public  services  have  In  recent  years 
multiplied,  and  will  continue  to  grow  at  a 
rapid  pace.  For  Instance,  their  outlays  in 
the  vital  areas  of  education,  highways, 
health,  natural  resources  and  uirban  housing 
alone  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
ten  years,  from  $23  billion  to  $51  bUlion,  In- 
cluding grants. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  these  demands  only  by  con- 
tinuing rounds  of  tax  boosts.  Between  1959 
and  1966  the  50  States  imposed  19  new  major 
taxes  and  enacted  230  major  Increases  in  tax 
rates.  Their  tax  collections  Jumped  from 
$23  billion  to  $52  billion  In  the  past  ten 
years  Even  so,  their  Indebtedness  multi- 
plied more  than  three  times  over  the  decade 
and  now  exceeds  $100  billion.  Moreover,  the 
problems  of  State  and  local  finances  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  Infiatlonary  policies 
of  the  present  Administration  and  by  high 
interest  rates:  the  costs  of  services  have 
risen  and  so  have  the  costs  of  borrowing. 

Most  government  services  In  the  domestic 
field  have  traditionally  been  State  and  local 
responsibilities,  and  the  sharp  Increase  in 
needs  has  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  finances 
of  those  governments.  The  ability  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  raise  adequate 
revenues  Is  in  most  cases  gravely  handi- 
capped by  the  exorbitant  Federal  tax  burden. 
State  and  local  governments  would  be  in  a 
far  better  position  to  support  their  activities 
adequately  If  the  Federal  tax  burden  did  not 
hit  their  taxpayers  every  year  like  a  ton  of 
bricks. 

State  and  local  tax  receipts  do  increase- 
without  rate  boosts — roughly  In  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  economy.  But  Federal 
tax  receipts  grow  much  faster  due  to  the 
graduated  nature  of  the  Federal  Income  tax, 
which  to  the  Individual  means  an  automatlo 
Increase  In  tax  rates  as  his  Income  level  ad- 
vances. Also,  as  the  value  of  the  dollar 
shrinks  and  Incomes  go  up.  Income  taxes  may 
grow  faster  than  personal  Income.  This 
means  that  the  burden  of  the  Income  tax.  as 
well  as  the  receipts  from  It,  grow  rapidly  uii 
disproportionately  without  boosting  Federal 
tax  rates — and  even  while  tax  rates  are  being 
reduced." 

While  Federal  revenues  Increase  at  a  rapid 
pace  without  the  necessity  to  boost  rates. 
State  and  local  officials  must  assume  the 
political  risk  of  steady  rounds  of  tax  In- 
creases if,  In  order  to  meet  vu-gent  demands, 
their  revenues  are  to  grow  faster  than  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

The  "automatic"  increase  In  receipts  from 
the  Federal  Income  tax  puts  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  a  better  position  financially  than 
the  State  and  local  governments.  'This  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  steady  and 
rapid  Increase  In  Federal  grants-in-aid. 


>  E.g.,  the  personal  exemption  totalled  $500 
during  World  War  n.  The  dollar  has  since 
lost  half  of  Its  value  and  a  comparable  ex- 
emption now  would  amount  to  $1000.  But, 
the  exemption  Is  $600. 
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BOW    CAN    THI    TRKND    OF    COVXaNMXMTAL 
CINTEAUZATION   BM  AUMXBTTMDI 

As  was  pointed  out  In  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, a  major  reason  for  the  difllculty  which 
states  and  localities  encounter  in  financing 
their  vital  public  services.  Is  the  excessive 
Federal  tax  burden.  We,  therefore,  believe 
that  the  prime  aim  and  objective  of  any 
drive  to  ease  the  financial  strain  on  State 
and  local  governments  should  be  a  program 
of  a  gradual  step-by-step  reduction  In  the 
Federal  tax  burden  through  a  aeries  of  cuts 
in  Income  tax  rates. 

The  Federal  government,  which  has  been 
taking  close  to  two-thirds  of  all  govern- 
mental revenues  In  the  United  States,  should 
steadily  accelerate  the  reduction  of  its  share 
of  the  tax  dollar  so  that  States  and  local 
governments  can  slmultaneoiuly  Increase 
their  share.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
soundest  method  of  relieving  the  pressure  on 
State  and  local  government  finances. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  program  of  cutting 
Federal  tax  rates  must  go  band  In  hand  with 
Federal  expenditure  control  so  as  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  huge  budgetary  deficits 
which  can  result  in  a  steady  shrinking  of 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  continuance 
of  inflationary  trends. 

This  does  not  necessarily  msan  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  dollar  amoxmts  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. But  we  believe  that  further 
growth  in  Federal  domestic  expenditures 
mtist  be  controlled  so  as  to  assure  that 
deficits  and  inflation  do  not  result.  The 
major  aim  of  the  action  as  mentioned  before, 
must  be  a  gradual,  continued  reduction  In 
the  slice  of  the  tax  dollar  which  the  Federal 
government  takes. 

However,  because  of  the  built-in  growth  In 
receipts  from  the  Federal  Income  tax,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  national  government  should 
continue  to  aid  in  the  flnanclng  of  vital  pub- 
lic services  provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments such  as  education,  welfare,  health 
and  highways. 

In  other  words,  the  money  flow  from  the 
national  government  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  presently  totals  $16  billion 
and  has  shown  a  tendency  to  grow,  should 
for  now  be  malnUlned.  The  danger  to  the 
Federal  system  of  government  and  the  real- 
ity of  centralized  control  Is  not  caused  so 
much  by  the  flow  of  money  as  by  the  splin- 
tering of  grants-in-aid  into  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams and  by  the  minute  conditions  and 
close  supervision  accompanying  them. 

We  believe  that  these  problems  can  be 
solved  in  several  ways  and  that,  most  likely, 
a  combination  of  several  methods  Is  the  most 
effective  way  to  do  so.  Detailed  study  of 
these  proposals  should  be  undertaken: 

(1)  Block  Grants.  Instead  of  grants  for 
hundreds  of  different  programs,  and  thou- 
sands of  projects.  Federal  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments  could  be  allocated 
to  a  few  broad  fiinctlonal  areas  such  as  edu- 
cation, welfare,  health,  highways,  etc.,  with 
the  decisions  as  to  the  exact  applications  of 
the  funds  left  to  the  recipient  governments. 

Such  consolidation  would  have  many  ad- 
vantages. It  would  enable  State  and  local 
governments  to  apply  funds  to  the  specific 
projects  most  urgently  needed  In  their  areas, 
rather  than  permitting  the  national  govern- 
ment to  set  priorities. 

Moreover,  this  would  free  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  necessity  of  consid- 
ering the  demand  for  and  adequacy  of  pub- 
lic services  In  tens  of  thousands  of  com- 
munities all  over  the  country.  A  major  share 
of  the  time  of  the  President  and  of  Congress 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  domestic 
programs  which  could  be  bandied  more  ef- 
fectively by  each  State  and  looal  government 
according  to  local  needs.  As  a  result,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  find  it  difficult 
to  devote  sufficient  time  and  study  to  mat- 
ters of  national  security  and  international 
relations — and  this  situation  oould  have  dis- 
astrous consequences. 


If  Congress  would  authorize  grants-in-aid 
to  States  and  local  government  on  a  t>lock 
basis,  by  major  functional  areas,  far  more  of 
Its  tune  could  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  national  security  and  International 
affairs.  At  the  same  time,  domestic  public 
services  could  be  more  satisfactorily  pro- 
vided under  the  control  of  State  and  local 
governments  which  can  devote  all  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  them,  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  local  needs,  and  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  their  constituents. 

(2)  Revenue  Sharing.  Another  method  of 
providing  financial  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  without  exercising  control  Is 
through  an  approach  that  has  received  ever- 
growing attention  In  recent  years,  as  evi- 
denced by  numerous  Republican  proposals: 
Federal  revenue  sharing. 

The  Federal  government  has,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  pre-empted  the  most  produc- 
tive tax  source  in  this  country:  the  income 
tax.  Federal  Income  tax  collections  now 
total  more  than  all  other  tax  receipts  of  all 
governments  combined  (Federal-State-local) 
in  the  United  States.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment claimed.  In  1966,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  Income  tax  collections  in  the 
country.  It  la  unUkely  that  State  and  local 
governments  can  expand  their  Income  taxa- 
tion to  any  significant  degree,  as  long  as  the 
Federal  tax  bite  Is  so  heavy. 

However,  the  strain  could  be  relieved  by 
channeling  a  share  of  Federal  income  tax 
collections  back  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  long  as  the  money  fiow  from  the 
national  to  State  and  local  governments  Is 
maintained — and  we  have  stated  earlier  that 
this  moet  likely  Is  the  political  reality — we 
believe  that  this  could  be  done  better  by 
rendering  purely  fiscal  aid  through  a  sharing 
of  Federal  tax  receipts  than  by  earmarked 
and  closely  controlled  conditional  grants. 
Most  States  allocate  to  their  political  subdi- 
visions a  share  of  their  tax  receipts,  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  do  likewise.  Why 
should  the  U.S.  Government  not  follow  a 
similar  course?  The  numerous  proposals 
submitted  for  channeling  a  percentage  of 
Federal  income  tax  collections  back  to  the 
States  need  to  be  studied  In  greater  detail 
If  a  broadly  acceptable  program  Is  to  be  de- 
vised. Such  a  program  should  consider  three 
points: 

a.  Federal  pre-emption  of  the  moet  lucra- 
tive tax  source  has  placed  all  States  In  a 
difficult  financial  postlon.  Therefore  a  share 
of  the  tax  collections  should  be  returned  to 
all  States  and  some  of  their  political  subdi- 
visions. 

b.  A  number  of  States  lack  natural  and 
other  resources,  are  less  industrialized  and, 
as  a  result,  have  a  lower  per  capita  Income 
than  others.  Yet,  the  citizens  of  those  States 
require  a  minimum  of  vital  public  services 
in  such  fields  as  education,  health,  welfare, 
highways,  etc.  It  is  therefore  Justified  to 
allocate  to  low-Income  States  proportionately 
larger  amounts  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide adequate  services  without  placing  an 
undue  burden  on  their  residents. 

c.  With  growing  urbanization  in  our  so- 
ciety, the  pressing  demands  of  local  and  dty 
governments  must  be  recognized,  and  any 
revenue  sharing  plan  should  contain  appro- 
priate provisions  to  assure  that  local  govern- 
ments receive  a  fair  share  of  the  total 
amount. 

(3)  Federal  Income  Tax  Credits  for  State 
and  Local  Taxes.  Another  effective  means  of 
enabling  States  and  local  governments  to 
finance  themselves  better  Is  the  granting  of 
partial  credits  on  the  Federal  Income  tax 
for  taxes  paid  to  those  governments.  Such 
credits  could  be  made  available  for  all  State 
and  local  taxes  (which  are  presently  deduc- 
tible for  Federal  Income  tax  purpoeee) ,  or  at 
least  for  those  types  of  taxes  which  s^e  pres- 
ently imposed  within  all  States.  A  partial 
credit  would  be  a  more  potent — and  fairer — 
means  of  recognizing  State  and  local  taxes 
than  mere  deduction  from  the  tax  base. 


We  do  not  believe  that  Federal  tax  credits 
should  be  permitted  ooly  for  State  Income 
taxes,  as  has  been  suggested.  Tbls  would 
for«e  all  States  to  adopt  a  particular  tax. 
although  the  citizens  of  soma  States  clearly 
prefer  other  types  of  taxation,  It  Is  highly 
Improper  for  the  national  government  to 
pressure  the  citizens  of  some  States  Into  a 
form  of  taxation  which  they  do  not  favor. 

It  wotild,  however,  be  proper  to  consider 
granting  some  special  types  of  Income  tax 
credits  for  residential  property  taxes,  partic- 
ularly school  property  taxes,  because  such 
taxes  are  already  Imposed  in  every  State  and 
in  every  school  district,  and  property  taxes 
have  become  particularly  burdensome 
throughout  the  country.  The  schools  de- 
serve special  consideration,  and  such  credits 
would  enable  them  to  be  financed  more  ade- 
quately at  the  local  level. 

(4)  Federal  Income  Tax  Credits  for  Educa- 
tion. Such  plans  as  block  grants,  and  rev- 
enue sharing  would  ease  the  financing  at 
public  services.  However,  In  some  fields  such 
as  education  an  Important  share  of  the 
responsibility  Is  borne  by  private  luBtitutions 
and  their  supporters.  If  financial  aid  goes 
only  to  public  institutions,  the  balance 
could  be  shifted  strongly  toward  public  edu- 
cation and  hundreds  of  private  colleges  and 
other  schools  might  not  be  able  to  survive. 
This  would  throw  an  added  load  on  the  tax- 
payers who  would  then  have  to  assume  that 
responsibility.  One  reasonable  solution  sug- 
gested by  many  Bepubllcans  would  be  the 
granting  of  Federal  income  tax  credits  for 
tuition  and  other  exi>enses  and  for  donations 
to  public  and  private  educational  Institu- 
tions. Several  proposals  of  this  type  have 
been  submitted  and  gained  broad  support  In 
Congress  and  among  the  public  and  deserve 
further  careful  study. 

For  the  present : 

1.  The  Republican  Party  reaffirms  Its 
strong  support  for  a  broad  program  of  rev- 
enue sharing  and  functional  block  grants  as 
a  means  to  restore  a  balance  to  the  Federal- 
State  system.  We  propose  that  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  vmdertake  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  Introduced  by  Repub- 
licans in  both  Senate  and  House,  with  the 
objective  of  enacting  a  sound  and  meaning- 
ful law  this  year  or  early  In  1968. 

2.  Until  the  Federal  Budget  approaches 
balance,  we  believe  that  shared  revenues 
should  be  allocated  to  the  States  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  and  not  In  addition  to  existing 
conditional  and  earmarked  grants-in-aid. 

3.  Beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1968,  we 
recommend  that  no  new  specific  Federal 
grant  programs  should  be  enacted,  except 
in  unusual  clrciunstances. 

4.  We  believe  that  Congress  should  declare 
its  Intention  that  all  grant  programs  expire 
automatically  at  the  end  of  five  years,  unless 
a  different  period  is  specifically  set  forth  In 
the  enabUng  legislation. 

5.  We  urge  that  Congressional  hearings  be 
held  on  pending  proposals  for  a  general  sys- 
tem of  individual  tax  credits  on  State  and 
local  taxes  paid,  as  a  partial  replacement  for 
the  present  grant-in-aid  programs. 

6.  We  recommend  that  Congress  consider 
an  Increase  In  the  credit  on  estate  and  gift 
taxes  so  as  to  leave  the  major  receipts  of 
these  taxes  to  the  States.  Further,  we  sug- 
gest that  other  sources  of  revenue  which 
could  be  lefft  to  State  and  looal  taxation  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Si)e€JEer,  the  complete  membership 
list  of  the  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee follows: 

Presiding  Officer:  Chairman.  Republican 
National  Committee. 

rORMXB   PSBSIDENT 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

FoaMxa  PExsmawTiAL  Noimf^es 
Barry     Ooldwater.     Richard     M.     Nlxoo, 
Thomas  K.  Dewey,  AU  M.  Utndon, 
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SKN  ATX  LKAOKBSHIP 

Everett  M.  Dlrkaen,  minols;  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel,  Callfomla;  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper, 
Iowa:  Margaret  Cbaae  Smith,  Maine:  George 
Murphy,  Callfomla;  Milton  R.  Young,  North 
Dakota:  Hugh  Scott,  Pennsylvania. 

HOUSE  T.KAUKKSHIP 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Michigan:  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Illinois:  Btelvln  R.  X^alrd,  Wisconsin;  John  J. 
Rhodes.  Arizona;  H.  Allen  Smith,  California; 
Bob  Wilson,  Callfomla:  Charles  E.  GoodeU, 
New  York;  Richard  H.  Poff,  Virginia;  William 
C.  Cramer,  Florida. 

RZPItKSBKTATTVXS    OF    TH«    KKFU8LICAN    GOVZS- 
NOaS  ASSOCIATIOM 

John  A.  Love,  Colorado;  John  A.  Volpe, 
Massachusetts:  George  W.  Romney,  Michi- 
gan; Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  New  York:  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer,  Pennsylvania;  John  H. 
Cbafee.  Rhode  Island;  Nils  A.  Boe,  South 
Dakota;  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Washington. 

BKPTTBUCAN  NAXIONAL  COMMrTm 

Ray  C.  Bliss,  Ohio;  Mrs.  C.  Wayland 
Brooks,  Washington.  D.C.:  Mrs.  Collls  P. 
Moore,  Oregon;  Donald  R.  Ross.  Nebraska; 
BIrs.  J.  Wlllard  Marriott,  Washington.  D.O.; 
J.  Drake  Edena,  Jr.,  South  Carolina. 
pmssTOEjrr  or  thi  KKPvmscAtt  state  lkcisla- 
TOES  association 

F.  F.  (Monte)  Montgomery,  Oregon. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  C.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Qra- 
ALD  R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  distressed  to  learn  of  the  death 
today  of  Mr.  John  C.  O'Brien,  the  dis- 
tinguished chief  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reau of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
friend  of  many  Members  of  this  House. 
John  O'Brien  was  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  Washington  press  corps,  who  did  his 
work  with  the  quiet  authority  of  one  who 
had  surveyed  the  political  scene  for  35 
years.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
readers,  by  his  colleagues  who  had  hon- 
ored him  with  presldence  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  and  the  Gridiron  Club,  and 
by  his  many  admirers  and  associates  In 
the  Ufe  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 


RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  PAST  CIA 
FINANCING  PRACTICES  OF  PRI- 
VATE GROUPS,  ADOPTED  UNANI- 
MOUSLY BY  MOUNT  HOLYOKE 
COLLEGE  CHAPTER.  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OP  UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
disclosures  of  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  financing  of  student  and  other 
groups  has  generated  a  deluge  of 
thought-provoking  criticism. 


For  example,  the  Mount  HolycAe  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts,  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, at  its  March  meeting,  expressing 
very  great  concern  and  strong  objection 
to  the  former  CIA  practices  of  financing, 
which  has  been  ordered  stopped  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

The  president  of  the  Moimt  Holyoke 
College  chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors.  Alan  Mc- 
Gee,  has  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
resolution.  With  permission  granted  I 
Include  Mr.  McGee's  letter  and  the  res- 
olution with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

South  Haolzt,  Mass., 

April  4.  1967. 
Hon.  Edwasd  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DX^. 

Dkas  Mb.  Boland:  Enclosed  is  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  at  Its  March 
meeting.  A  copy  of  It  Is  being  sent  to  the 
National  AAUP  with  a  request  that  such  a 
resolution  be  Introduced  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing In  AprU. 

We  thought  you  would  be  Interested  In 
knowing  of  our  very  great  concern  and  strong 
objection  to  CIA  support  of  academic,  labor 
and  other  private  groups  and  our  hope  that 
the  policy  has  been  permanently  discon- 
tinued. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  McGee, 
President,     Mount    Holyoke     College 
Chapter  of  AAVP. 
Enclosure. 

Rksolution  Opposing  Past  CIA  Practicx  of 
SuppoariNo  AcADSiuc.  Labob,  and  Othxe 
Pbtvate  Gkoups 

The  Mount  Holyoke  College  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors strongly  protests  the  government  policy 
of  utilizing  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
funds  to  support  academic.  labor,  student, 
and  other  groups.  We  believe  that  covert 
support  for  academic  research,  cultural  ex- 
changes and  other  academic  programs  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  such  activity.  When  financial  support  is 
given  covertly  through  an  agency  which  Is 
Involved  not  only  In  Information  gathering 
but  also  Is  an  action  arm  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  purposes  of  the 
group  concerned  are  distorted,  the  group 
demoralized,  the  lines  between  free  Inquiry 
and  government  policy  blurred.  Further- 
more the  actions  of  the  government  In  this 
regard,  have  cast  suspicion  on  all  academic 
activity,  on  the  credlbUlty  of  the  government 
and  generally  weakened  the  capacity  of  the 
academic,  the  student,  the  labor  leader,  and 
the  government  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  any  form  of 
government  support  for  political  organiza- 
tions Is  Inconsistent  with  a  democratic  so- 
ciety which  assumes  the  existence  of  opinion 
and  power  centers  Independent  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Political  groups  must  have  not 
only  pro  forma  Independence,  but  effective 
Independence  and  the  government  must 
know  that  It  Is  effective.  Therefore,  even 
overt  support  of  labor  unions  and  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  is  subject  to  very 
serious  question,  since  these  are  In  part  po- 
litical groups. 

The  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  gov- 
ernment policy  of  financial  support  for  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  through  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  invalid  and 
destructive  and  have  created  a  dangerous 
and  Justifiable  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the 
giver  as  well  as  the  recipient. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
P.  O'BRIEN'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  "a 
NEW  DESIGN  FOR  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE"  BEFORE  THE  MAGA- 
ZINE PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP 
MAGAZINE  EDITORS.  APRIL  3 
1967;  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT' 
PROM  THE  SPRINGFIELD  DAILY 
NEWS   AND  SPRINGFIELD  UNION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
Springfield,  Mass.,  newspapers  have 
commented  editorially  on  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  suggestion  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  be  turned  into  a 
nonprofit  Government  corporation. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Springfield  Daily 
News  said: 

Congress  and  the  President  should  reward 
Mr.  O'Brien's  courage  in  maldng  the  pro- 
posal by  giving  the  plan  intensive  study. 

I  agree  that  the  proposal  merits  in- 
tensive study. 

The  Springfield  Union  finds  this  Idea 
"closer  to  the  mark"  than  proposals  to 
turn  the  Post  Office  over  to  private  in- 
dustry which  would  charge  as  much  as 
the  traffic  would  bear  for  mall  delivery 
in  the  Interest  of  maximum  profits.  The 
Springfield  Union  is  right  in  stating  that 
the  Post  Office  must  remain  a  public 
service  and  in  calling  for  a  study  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  courageous  recommendation. 

With  permission,  I  insert  both  the 
Daily  News  editorial  of  April  4  and  Union 
editorial  of  April  5.  and  the  text  of  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  address,  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
J  From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 
Apr.  4,  19671 
Mb.  O'Bkien's  Dkamatic  Pboposal 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
has  proposed  what  at  first  glance  appears  to 
be  a  radical  revision  of  the  U.  S.  postal  sys- 
tem. Mr.  O'Brien  \irges  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  be  replaced  by  a  nonprofit  gov- 
ernment corporation  operated  by  a  board  of 
directors.  It  would  be  managed  by  a  pro- 
fessional executive. 

Although  the  postmaster's  plan  is  sketchy 
on  operational  specifics,  his  objective  Is  clear. 
His  contention  is  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment "Is  in  a  race  with  catastrophe."  This 
Is  the  case,  Mr.  O'Brien  said  yesterday,  be- 
cause of  the  ever  Increasing  volume  of  mall 
which  It  must  handle  and  beca\ue  the  de- 
ptirtment  has  become  mired  In  "a  Jungle  of 
restrictive  legislation  and  custom." 

The  postmaster's  goal  Is  to  put  his  depart- 
ment on  a  sound  monetary  basis  by  cutting 
through  congressional  red  tape,  removing  it 
from  the  ranks  of  Cabinet  agencies,  and  al- 
lowing a  more  Independent  operation.  As 
a  government  corporation,  the  department 
woTild,  however,  stUl  be  subjeot  to  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  The  directors  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  con- 
gressional confirmation. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  plan  Is,  in  his  words,  "the 
most  extensive  proposal  ever  made  In  the 
history  of  the  American  postal  service."  Cer- 
tainly, It  is  the  most  dramatic  prt^xwal  for 
change  in  the  long  history  of  the  system. 
However,  at  second  look  the  proposed  re- 
vision may  not  be  as  radical  as  It  appears. 
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The  Poet  Office  Department  has  operated 
at  a  deficit  during  much  of  Ito  history. 
It  was  able  to  record  smaU  surpluses  until 
1837.  There  have  been  relatively  few  years 
since  then  when  it  did  not  operate  In  the 
red.  From  1900  through  1954.  for  example, 
surpluses  were  recorded  only  13  times.  Defi- 
cits from  1946  through  1954  totaled  $4.2 
billion.  This  exceeded  the  combined  deficits 
during  the  period  from  1789  to  1945. 

There  has  been  Uttle  change  In  this  pat- 
tern in  the  past  two  decades.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
proposal  reflects  the  frustration  he  feels  In 
trying  to  handle  vast  volumes  of  mail  quickly 
and  efficiently  in  the  face  of  serious  financial 
problems.  Last  week  the  House  slashed  $100 
million  from  a  Post  Office  Department  bUl 
seeking  $6.6  bUllon. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  lieen  noted  for  his  forth- 
right manner  through  the  years,  beginning 
in  Springfield  and  continuing  on  Capitol 
HIU.  He  is  now  advocating  abolition  of  his 
own  job. 

He  has  taken  the  hard  rather  than  the 
easy  way  in  trying  to  improve  his  depart- 
ment and  the  service  it  renders  to  millions 
of  U.S.  citizens.  Congress  and  the  President 
should  reward  Mr.  O'Brien's  cotirage  in  mak- 
ing the  proposal  by  giving  the  plan  Intensive 
study. 

[Prom  the  Springfield  Union,  Apr.  6,  1967] 
Mail  MtrsT  Go  Thbouor 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
got  a  mixed  reaction  to  his  plan  to  abolish 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment corporation  to  delivery  the  mall. 
But  he  can't  be  faulted  on  grounds  of  selfish- 
ness. He  admits  the  idea  would  put  him  out 
of  a  Job. 

More  than  that,  it  would  end  a  long 
(though  occasionally  broken)  tradition  of  re- 
warding presidential  campaign  strategists 
and  high  national  committee  muck-a-mucks 
with  a  prestigious  Cabinet  poeition  and  In- 
formal title  of  "general,"  from  which  vantage 
point  and  rank  these  political  managers  and 
get-lt-done  men  continue  to  ply  their  trade 
(or  the  benefit  of  the  Presidents  who  elevated 
them. 

No  more  Jim  Farleys  or  Arthur  Summer- 
fleids  or — or  even  Larry  O'Briens? 

That's  the  story,  aU  right.  And  it  means 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  to  be  token  seriously.  The 
maU  must  go  through,  and  by  almost  unani- 
mous consent  It's  not  always  making  it  the 
best  and  fastest  way  right  now. 

The  idea  of  turning  the  postol  service  over 
to  private  enterprise,  or  even  two  competing 
private  companies,  comes  up  now  and  then 
when  postol  deficits  boggle  the  taxpayer's 
mind,  the  price  of  a  stamp  goes  up,  or  a  much 
awaited  letter  or  package  arrives  late.  Maybe 
the  efficiency  forced  by  competition  would 
maximize  performance  and  minimize  waste. 
But  there  should  be  a  pubUc  band  In  the  mall 
business,  a  direct  line  of  responslblUty  be- 
tween server  and  served. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  proposal  of  s  nonprofit  gov- 
ernment corporation  Is  closer  to  the  mark. 
He's  In  an  excellent  position  both  to  know 
what's  needed  and  to  sell  hi*  recommenda- 
tions.   He  deserves  attention. 

A  New  Design  roB  the  Postal  Skbvicx 

(By  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  03rten 
before  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
and  the  American  Society  of  Magazine  Edi- 
tors, Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C., 
Apr.  3.  1967) 
It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here 

today   and   to   bring   you   tlie   greetings   of 

President  Johnson. 
You.  collectively,  form  one  of  our  greatest 

customers. 
And  we,  the  U.S.  Poet  Office  Department, 

form  your  greatest  channel  of  distribution. 
Certolnly,  there  is  a  partnership  of  mutual 

interest  and  long  concern  existing  between 

us.  8  fact  reflected  in  the  sf^endld  co(^>era- 
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tlon  given  by  MPA  members  to  the  Postal 
Service  by  donating  valuable  space  as  a  pub- 
lic service  to  ZIP  Code  advertisements.  My 
friends,  I  want  to  stote  again  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  this  voluntary  and  Impor- 
tant effort. 

The  partnership  that  exists  between  us  Is 
also  accorded  unique  recognition  in  the 
Postal  PoUcy  Act  of  1968. 

For  the  Act  recognized  that  publishing, 
and  the  distribution  of  pubUcations.  form 
not  Just  another  business,  but  a  national  re- 
source that  has  yielded  enormous  benefit  to 
the  nation  throughout  Its  history,  and  will 
continue,  I  am  sure,  to  yield  enormous  bene- 
fit in  the  years  to  come. 

It  Is  a  truism  to  recall  the  great  diversity 
of  this  splendid  country  of  ours — diversity 
in  geography,  in  climate.  In  farm  amd  in- 
dustry. In  race.  In  national  origin. 

We  are  so  diverse  that  only  extraordinary 
means  could  have  held  us  together  when  so 
many  forces  seemed  designed  to  tear  us 
apart.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  United  States  did  not  become  the  dis- 
united States,  and  why  we  did  not  evolve 
Into  a  North  American  Balkans. 

There  are  many  factors  that  combined  and 
unified  America.  The  process  was  carried  on 
silently,  almost  in  secret,  underneath  the 
temporary  upheavals  in  our  history.  It 
moved  by  a  chain  of  paper  that  transported 
the  elements  of  Americanism  through  thou- 
sands of  miles,  across  mountains  and  desert, 
from  city  to  frontier,  a  chain  stretclilng  into 
every  clearing  and  vaUey.  This  link  con- 
sisted of  the  postal  service  and  the  publi- 
cations— magazines  and  newspapers — that 
provided  a  common  store  of  images,  of 
heroes,  of  folklore,  of  truth,  and  of  Inspira- 
tion and  Ideals. 

The  American  magazine  Industry  has  been 
a  powerful  force  In  the  making  of  America, 
and  of  making  America  better,  and  I  salute 
you  and  your  industry  which  we  strive  to 
serve. 

Occasionally  I  receive  some  sUght  Indica- 
tion that  our  effort  to  serve  Is  meeting  with 
success.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  patron  In  North  Dakota,  tell- 
ing me  of  Improved  mall  delivery.  She  said. 
"You  Just  don't  know  how  much  prompt 
mall  service  means  to  my  husband  since  he 
lost  his  mind." 

I'm  sure  she  wasn't  referring  to  the  de- 
livery of  magazines. 

I  notice  there  are  an  Increasing  number 
of  magazine  articles  that  deal  with  problems 
of  the  future  of  the  postal  service.  I  don't 
know  whether  this  is  because  the  present 
and  the  past  are  so  dismal,  but  there  is  a 
noticeable  trend,  nonetheless. 

Of  course,  the  future  has  always  fasci- 
nated man.  And  I  suppose  publishers  have 
found  ...  if  I  can  sound  TIMEly  .  .  .  that 
there  are  profits  In  being  prophets. 

But  I'm  afraid  even  the  moet  optimistic 
propheta  cant  see  much  brightness  In  our 
future.  Fortune  tells  us  in  bold  capital 
letters  that  '"nme  is  running  out" — ^I  won- 
der if  the  editor  let  that  one  slip  by  or  if 
it's  a  subliminal  hint  to  renew  a  sister  pub- 
lication— "Time  is  running  out,"  the  For- 
tune headline  reads,  "and  trouble  Is  spread- 
ing." "It's  now  or  never  for  the  Post  Office." 
The  Saturday  Review  tells  us  of  "The  Day 
the  Malls  Stopped."  Newsweek  tells  "How 
to  Float  on  a  Sea  of  Red  Ink."  "What's  the 
Matter  With  the  Malls?"  the  Reporter  asks 
plaintively.  "What  Alls  the  Poet  Office?" 
Nation  wanta  to  know.  Reader's  Digest  finds 
a  "Crisis  In  the  Post  Office."  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  gives  me  some  company  by  re- 
minding us  of  "A  Question  the  World  Over: 
'What's  Wrong  With  the  Malls?'  "  and  In  Its 
AprU  3rd  Issue  It  asks,  "Can  Anything  be 
Done  About  U.S.  Mall  Service?" 

And  so  It  goes.    I  apologize  for  those  I've 
missed. 

After  reading  some  of  those  articles.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  confused  lady  In  Freeno 


whose  car  rolled  smashlngly  down  the  street 
after  she  got  out  to  maU  a  letter.  "Dldnt 
you  set  the  emergency  brake?"  asked  the 
Judge.  "Emergency  brake?"  she  said,  sur- 
prised. "I  didn't  know  mailing  a  letter  wm 
an  emergency." 

Well,  despite  the  many  problwns  we  face, 
it  still  Isn't  an  emergency — yet.  In  fact,  if 
I  may  refer  back  to  the  April  issue  of  U.S. 
News,  I  think  there  is  something  that  can  be 
done  about  the  VS.  mall  service.  That 
something  Is  to  change  the  prescription  we've 
been  using  to  combat  hardening  of  the 
postal  arteries,  and  our  chronic  case  of  per- 
nicious deficit.  I  ijelieve  anotlier  prescrip- 
tion Is  needed.  In  fact,  I  have  given  the  na- 
t\ire  of  this  prescription  considerable — and 
Increasing — thought  since  I  became  Postmas- 
ter General  17  months  ago  today. 

We  have  made  extensive  progress  in  ovx 
effort  to  improve  service.  .  In  fact,  we  have 
even  taken  some  of  the  steps  that  you  have 
been  urging  on  mb  for  years. 

Though  I  am  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  speed  of  our  advance  re- 
minds me  of  the  nature  of  battle  In  World 
War  One.  For  every  inch  that  we  advance 
through  Bhellhole,  sticky  mud,  and  poison 
gas,  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  a  tremen- 
dotis  barrage,  and  expend  whole  divisions  ot 
energy  and  good  wlU.  Victories  are  meas- 
ured m  Inches. 

The  reason  for  this  palnfiU  and  difficult 
progress  Is  rooted  not  merely  In  volume,  but 
more  In  the  restrictive  Jungle  of  legislation 
and  custom  that  has  grown  up  around  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  the  138  years  since 
It  Joined  Andrew  Jackson's  Cabinet. 

In  1829,  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
one  of  the  principal  policy  arms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  During  our  history,  we 
were  the  channel  through  which  Federal  as- 
sistance was  provided  to  roadbulldlng,  the 
newly  developed  steamship,  and  the  Infant 
railroad  and  airline  industries.  It  was  Im- 
portant and  necessary  and  right  that  there 
be  a  strong  Unk  between  the  postal  service 
and  the  h^est  poUcy-making  levels  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  government.  But 
those  needs  of  the  past  no  longer  exist. 

Since  Andrew  Jackson's  time  there  have 
been  more  changes  in  the  way  people  Uve 
and  the  way  people  think  than  had  taken 
place  In  the  previous  thousand  years.  If  the 
postal  service  had  remained  what  It  was  in 
1829,  the  situation  would  lie  a  difficult  one. 
But  the  truth,  my  friends.  Is  that  we  are  leas 
able  to  meet  changing  needs  today  than  was 
Amos  KendaU,  Jackson's  Postmaster  General, 
or  Montgomery  Blair,  Lincoln's  Postmaster 

General.  

AU  Institutions  have  a  Ufe  of  their  awn, 
and  they  either  grow  or  die.  Sometimes, 
like  the  dinosaur,  they  grow  In  ways  that  are 
harmful,  they  grow  In  self-destructive  ways. 
I  think  that  Is  the  path  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  postol  service. 

I  have  concluded  that  there  are  so  many 
existing  and  formidable  barriers  to  efficient 
management  that  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  postol  service  lies  In  tak- 
ing the  Department  out  of  its  present  con- 
text entirely. 

I  think  the  effort  to  patch  a  fabric  so  full 
of  holes  U  yielding  diminishing  returns. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example:  In  1961.  a 
parcel  poet  law  was  passed  which  proved  un- 
workable. During  the  period  from  1951  to 
1966,  when  the  Parcel  Post  Reform  Law  was 
passed,  there  were  close  to  2  mllUon  words 
of  testimony,  from  244  witneaeee.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  whole  forests  consumed  for 
the  amount  of  paper  required  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  coverage  of  the  Issue.  There 
were  another  4  mUllon  words  Involved  in 
exchanges  over  this  matter  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  in  debate 
in  the  Houses  of  Congress.  For  each  page 
of  testimony  countless  hours  of  research  and 
preparation  were  required.  TTie  time  of 
many  talented  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 
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iMue,  was  consumed  as  quickly  as  ceUophane 
In  a  bonfire. 

And,  as  you  are  keenly  and  perhaps  pain- 
fully aware,  we  are  now  engaged  In  request- 
ing a  rate  Increase,  a  task  that  wlU  certainly 
place  heavy  burdens  on  already  overbur- 
dened members  of  Congress. 

If  we  ran  our  telephone  system  tn  this  way, 
the  carrier  pigeon  business  would  still  have 
a  great  future,  and  I  would  sell  my  shares  of 
AT&T— If  I  had  any. 

If  we  sought  to  buUd  an  atomic  bomb  in 
this  way,  we'd  still  be  surveying  sites  In 
Tennessee,  Washington,  and  New  Mexico — or 
arguing  about  whether  we  should  siirvey  the 
altes. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, as  presently  constituted,  reminds 
me  of  the  classic  definition  of  an  elephant — 
a  mouse  built  to  government  specifications. 

Recently  I  was  asked  a  basic  question  about 
the  organization  of  the  Postal  Service  by  the 
perceptive  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Representative  Tom 
Steed  of  Oklahoma. 

Chairman  Steed  asked,  "General  . .«.  would 
this  be  a  fair  summary:  that  at  the  present 
time  as  the  manager  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, you  have  no  control  over  yovir  work 
load,  you  have  no  control  over  the  rates  of 
revenue  that  you  are  able  to  bring  In,  you 
have  no  control  over  the  pay  rates  of  the 
employees  that  you  employ,  you  have  very 
little  control  over  the  conditions  of  the  serv- 
ice of  these  employees,  you  have  virtually  no 
control,  by  the  nature  of  It,  of  the  i^yslcal 
facilities  that  you  are  forced  to  use,  and 
you  have  only  a  limited  control  at  best  over 
the  transportation  facilities  that  you  are 
compelled  to  use.  .  .?"  And  then  he  added, 
this  Is  "...  a  staggering  amount  of  'no  con- 
trol' In  terms  of  the  duties  you  have  to  per- 
form." 

I  agreed  with  Chairman  Steed.  My  area  of 
"^o  control"  Is  almost  unlimited. 

This  Is  a  situation  that  has  grown  up  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  and  has  such  a 
strong  tradition,  that  the  only  effective  action 
I  f orsee  Is  sweeping  It  away  entirely. 

And  at  this  point  permit  me  to  say  loud 
and  clear  that  I  am  not  focusing  any  cri- 
ticism on  Congress  for  the  manner  In  which 
the  Poetal  Service  Is  organized.  Our  organl- 
Eation  Is  the  product  of  evolution,  and  I 
think  any  candid  assessment  of  the  record 
will  show  that  whenever  real  progress  has 
been  made  during  that  evolutionary  process. 
Congressional  prodding  has  bad  much  to  do 
with  It.  For  example,  I  recently  received  a 
strong  prod  myself  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee—Senates  Mike  Monroney — concerning 
greater  use  of  airlift  for  first  class  mall.  So 
when  we  have  moved  down  more  enlightened 
paths.  It  has  quite  often  been  as  a  result  of 
Congressional  "marching  CM^ers." 

The  question  is  whether  so  much  prodding 
would  have  been  necessary  If  the  managers 
of  the  postal  service  were  themselves  clearly 
and  fully  responsible  for  the  Department's 
record. 

As  you  know,  I  had  some  experience  In  the 
legislative  area  prior  to  becoming  Postmaster 
Oeneral  and  I  want  to  say  that  since  taking 
on  this  Job  I  have  had  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion from  the  Chairmen  and  members  of  our 
legislative  and  appropriations  Committees. 
Senator  Monroney,  Chairman  Steed.  Chair- 
man Dulskl  and  their  colleagues  have  at  all 
times  displayed  the  most  Intense  interest  in 
postal  progress.  They  have  often  Initiated 
and  always  supported  our  efforts  to  modem- 
lae,  mechanize  and  plan  for  the  future. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  has  tvllj 
taken  Into  account  this  meaningful  partner- 
ship between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress.  The  partnership  U  meaningful. 
the  relationships  are  excellent  but  together 
we  occupy  a  vehicle  no  longer  able  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Indifference,  Inflexibility,  timidity  are 
tenacious  molds  that  grow  in  areas  shaded 


by  diffused  responsibility.  When  everybody 
is  responsible,  as  you  well  know  from  your 
own  business  operations,  nobody  Is  respon- 
sible. 

If  there  Is  one  lesson  I  have  learned  from 
many  years  in  public  service  It  is  that  when 
you  give  a  man  responsibility  and  hold  him 
to  It — then,  and  only  then,  do  you  get  results. 

A  lifetime  In  politics  has  also  helped  me 
appreciate  the  value  of  compromise.  But 
there  are  times  when  compromise  is  simply 
not  possible.  It's  difficult  to  find  grounds 
for  compromise  between  a  gtrl  who  wants  a 
big  church  wedding  and  a  boy  who  wants 
to  break  his  engagement.  And  It's  difficult 
to  find  a  compromise  between  superlative 
service  and  cumbersome  organization. 

Shortly  after  I  became  Postmaster  Oeneral 
I  assigned  the  best  talent  I  could  find  to 
a  Task  Force  to  study  this  problem.  I  have 
recently  seen  the  results  of  the  study  made 
by  this  group.  Their  conclusions  and  my 
own  are  parallel. 

And  therefore  I  propose  to  you  today  that 
the  postal  service — 

Should  cease  to  be  part  of  the  President's 
Cabinet; 

Should  become  a  nonprofit  government 
corporation,  rendering  essential  public 
service; 

Should  provide  postal  services  authorized 
by  the  Congress; 

Should  be  operated  by  a  board  of  directors, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Congress: 

Should  be  managed  by  a  professional  ex- 
ecutive appointed  by  the  board; 

Should  be  given  a  clear  mandate  on  the 
percentage  of  cost  coverage  for  postal 
Ices,  so  that  further  revisions  In 
should  they  be  necessary — ^would  be  made 
on  a  fixed  formula  basis. 

And  In  addition,  management  and  em- 
ployees alike  should  be  paid  according  to 
standards  of  comparable  Indtutrles;  and  em- 
ployees should  be  offered  more  Incentive  and 
scope  as  well  as  a  wider  area  for  collective 
bargaining. 

Further,  other  steps  should  be  takan  to 
assure  that  the  postal  servloe  reflects  fully  the 
genius  of  American  management  and  Indus- 
trial skills. 

Through  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment corporation  we  would  avoid  the  many 
statutory  restrictions  on  appropriated  fimds 
which  now  exist.  For  example,  the  corpora- 
tion would  issue  bonds  to  provide  a  capital 
fund  with  which  to  build  appropriately  de- 
signed and  well  equipped  post  office  struc- 
tures, which  could  also  be  self-amortizing 
through  rental  Income 

I  can  report  to  you  that  I  have  made  a 
general  recommendation  of  this  nature  to 
the  President,  and  he  feels  it  worthy  of  in- 
tensive study.  And  m  case  there  Is  any 
doubt,  I  want  to  state  that  while  I  am  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  my  own  Job,  I 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  take  an 
executive  position  In  the  government  oor- 
poration  I  am  proposing. 

During  recent  months  a  number  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  In  the  Congress  to 
alter  some  aspects  of  the  postal  service. 
While  all  are  well  Intentloned,  they  are  only 
props  for  the  tottering  structure  we  now 
Inhabit  so  uneasily. 

I  believe  the  time  for  props  Is  past.  I 
think  we  must  atop  tinkering  and  begin 
constructing. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  no  mention  of  supporting  farm  prices, 
regulating  the  purity  of  food  and  drugs,  the 
reclamation  of  arid  land  .  .  .  but  it  does  con- 
tain a  mandate  for  Congress  to  establish  post 
offices  and  post  roads.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers understood  clearly  that,  aside  from 
the  common  defense,  there  are  few  services 
as  important  to  a  farflung  nation  than  a 
postal  service  with  the  qualities  of  safety, 
certainty,  celerity  and  economy.  The  United 
States  Is  perhaps  the  most  Ingenious  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  think  It  Is 
about  time  that  we  devote  considerably  more 


of  that  Ingenuity  to  the  vital  area  of  postal 
comniunications. 

It  is  about  time,  because  the  volume  that 
already  threatens  catastrophe  Is  only  the 
shadow  of  events  to  come. 

We  are  close  to  the  200  million  mark  In  our 
population. 

Our  gross  national  product  approaches 
$760  billion. 

We  are  in  the  74th  month  of  unbroken 
and  unprecedented  economic  expansion. 

Our  index  of  industrial  production  Is  165% 
of  what  It  was  back  In  1057  to  1959. 

Personal  Income  rose  to  (610  billion  a  year 
as  of  February. 

We  are  better  educated  than  ever  before. 
The  average  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted per  citizen  is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
11.8.  More  Americans  are  going  to  school 
than  ever  before.  And  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  are  pwuring  almost  $30  bil- 
lion Into  education,  more  than  twice  the  en- 
tire national  income  of  Spain  and  70  per  cent 
of  the  entire  Income  of  Italy. 

In  short,  the  United  States  right  now  has 
more  people  earning  and  learning  than  ever 
before. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice? Simply  that  we  are  the  mirror  of  this 
affiuence,  this  rising  standard  of  living  and 
learning. 

And,  I  might  add,  mall  volume  Is  growing 
faster  than  our  population.  For  each  year, 
despite  the  growth  in  telephone,  teletype, 
and  other  electronic  traffic,  there  is  a  rise  in 
the  per  capita  number  of  letters  sent  by  the 
American  people.  When  I  came  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  the  rate  was  one  piece  of 
mail  per  day  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child:  365  pieces  a  year.  Now  we  are  an- 
ticipating a  figure  of  416  pieces  of  mail  a 
year  for  every  American. 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  some  observers 
seem  to  view  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
a  kind  of  sponge  that  can  absorb  any 
amount,  any  increass,  In  mall.  I  am  afraid 
the  sponge  is  full. 

We  simply  can't  go  on  as  we  have  been. 

A  number  of  magazine  articles  I  cited 
earlier  arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to  that 
of  Fortune:  ".  .  .  unless  something  Is  dons 
soon  to  reform  the  service,  the  postal  system 
is  headed  for  an  Impossibls  situation." 

The  article  commends  the  steps  we  have 
taken,  such  as  accelerating  our  mechaniza- 
tion and  modernization  program;  according 
new  status  to  our  research  effort  by  upgrad- 
ing It  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral 
level  and  attracting  to  it  many  highly  quali- 
fied engineers  and  scientists;  setting  up  an 
Office  ot  Planning  and  Systems  Analysis  so 
that  resources  may  be  employed  In  the  right 
place,  the  right  time,  with  the  right  em- 
phasis; and  providing  for  the  most  extensive 
electronic  source  data  network  in  the  world. 

We  have  taken  these  steps,  and  we  plan 
to  take  still  others  In  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, on  top  of  our  tlOO  million  accelerated 
mechanization  and  modernization  program, 
we  are  asking  the  Congress  for  an  additional 
sum  of  1300  million  for  the  coming  year — s 
sum  already  a^^roved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  though  meaningful  progress 
has  been  and  is  being  made — we  still  pull  be- 
hind us  the  anchor  of  orgranization  long  ago 
stirpassed  by  the  general  advance  of  our 
country. 

I  have,  today,  given  you  my  proposals  on 
how  we  can  move  into  the  main  stream  of 
progress.  I  know  my  proposal  Is  far-reach- 
ing: In  fact.  It  has  to  be  the  most  extensive 
proposal  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the 
American  postal  service.  But,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  this  Is  the  only  way  to  achieve  the 
superiatlve  postal  service  President  Johnson 
has  mandated,  postal  service  worthy  of  the 
American  Standard.  And,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  cooperate  with  us,  as  you  have  so 
often  In  the  past.  A  departure  from  tradi- 
tion such  as  I  propose  requires  public  un- 
derstanding and  public  support.    There  Is  no 
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better  vehicle  for  the  creation  of  \mder- 
ing  and  support  than  the  powerful  instru- 
ment of  the  American  magazine  Industry. 
So,  in  closing,  I  ask  for  your  help  in  bringing 
home  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry  the  need 
for,  and  the  nature  of,  the  proposals  I  have 
made  today. 

President  Johnson  often  recalls  a  state- 
ment once  made  by  John  F.  Kennedy — that 
happiness  Mes  In  full  use  of  your  powers 
along  lines  of  excellence.  I  think  through 
the  changes  I  suggest,  we  can  build  a  postal 
service  that  uses,  fully,  its  resources  along 
lines  of  excellence,  a  result  that,  at  long  last, 
should  make  the  American  people  happy  with 
mail  service. 


peop 

Ji 


AraBORNE  MOVIE  CHARGE 
DISCRIMINATORY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtui 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  on  March  9  proposed 
a  rule  to  permit  airlines  to  establish  a 
$2  minimum  charge  to  passengers  for 
viewing  airborne  movies,  which  axe  now 
provided  by  the  airlines  without  charge. 
This  action  was  in  response  to  a  request 
by  12  U.S.  airlines  for  CAB  approval. 
The  Board  will  make  Its  decision  after 
April  14,  which  Is  the  deadline  for  filing 
comments  by  interested  parties. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  CAB's  proposed 
regulation  and  have  so  stated  to  its 
Board.  I  would  like  to  also  voice  my 
objections  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  airlines  have  for  many  years  of- 
fered various  services  to  its  passengers, 
whether  tourist  or  first-class  fares  are 
purchased,  and  these  services  have  been 
Included  in  the  purchase  price  of  the 
fare.  First-class  amenities  have  In- 
cluded gourmet  meals,  reading  materials, 
alcoholic  beverages,  chewing  gum,  and 
even  cigarettes — all  purportedly  to  pro- 
vide comfort  and  an  easier  Journey  to 
airline  users.  Movies  were  then  added  as 
a  further  comfort  and  means  of  enter- 
tainment for  lengthy  domestic  flights. 
None  were  at  any  additional  cost  to  the 
passenger. 

Why  this  proposed  rule  now?  It  is  not 
only  grossly  unfair;  it  is  also  discrimi- 
natory. A  passenger  who  does  not  wish 
an  alcoholic  beverage  in  f!rst-class  flight 
certainly  pays  for  the  drinks  his  copas- 
sengers  imbibe,  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
cost  of  his  fare  includes  such  service. 
A  passenger  who  does  not  wish  to  have 
his  dinner  in  flight  certainly  pays  for  the 
dinners  his  copassengers  eat;  just  as  he 
does  for  an  unread  magazine  or  a  refusal 
of  a  piece  of  chewing  gum  or  a  cigarette. 
Surely  a  passenger  who  wishes  to  see  and 
hear  a  movie  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  being  made  to  pay  a  fee  of  $2. 
Such  action  can  only  be  viewed  as  a 
fare  Increase. 

If  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should 
exercise  Its  ratemaking  powers  to  permit 
airlines  to  levy  a  separate  $2  charge  for 
inflight  movie  entertainment,  a  chain 
reaction  of  costly  consequences  would 
result. 

Unless  accomnanled  by  a  commensu- 


rate fare  reduction,  a  fare  Increase  would 
be  the  Immediate  result.  Furthermore, 
it  would  be  the  first  step  toward  a  frag- 
mentation of  cabin  services — including 
food — now  being  provided  for  the  price  of 
the  ticket,  and  the  beginning  of  a  system 
of  special  charges,  which  would  burden 
both  the  airlines  and  passengers.  It 
would  eliminate  an  Important  factor  of 
competition,  which  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  fares  down. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XLin 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeizr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
opponents  of  a  voluntary  system  of  re- 
cruitment of  miUtary  manpower  believe 
that  without  a  draft,  accessions  to  mili- 
tary service  would  be  drastically  reduced. 
They  believe  that  without  the  draft,  the 
coimtry  would  not  be  able  to  meet  Its 
manpower  commitments  and  its  world- 
wide responsibilities.  The  draft,  then, 
must  be  maintained.  It  not  on^  pro- 
vides the  Armed  Forces  with  the  neces- 
sary numbers  of  men,  but  furthermore, 
it  also  acts  to  stimulate  enlistment. 

Studies  have  shown,  however,  that  the 
Influence  of  the  draft  upon  enUstment 
is  not  as  great  as  some  people  believe  It 
to  be.  For  exsunple,  in  1964,  Senator 
Nelson  referred  to  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  of  first-term  enlistees  which 
showed  that  63  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed Indicated  that  they  would  have 
enlisted  regardless  of  the  cb'aft,  as  noted 
in  table  1: 


Table  1. — Influence  of  draft  upon  enlistment  decision  of  Ist-term  Army  enlisleet}  by  menial 

group 

[In  percent] 


- 

Total 

Group  I 

Qroup  n 

Oooapin 

Group  IV 

No  Influence 

46.8 
16.  S 
17.4 
19.3 

21.7 
14.0 
24.5 
30.8 

36.2 
18.0 
23.2 
23.6 

U.9 
16.8 
13.0 
13.9 

66.9 

14.6 

8.1 

10.4 

Very  little  Influence 

Some  Influence 

Very  mucJi  Influence 

Total - 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

>  Based  on  responses  to  following  question:  When  you  were  a  civilian  without  prior  military  service,  how  much 
Influence  did  the  selective  service  draft  have  upon  your  decision  to  enlist  in  tlie  Regular  AnnyT 
No  Influence;  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  Army. 

Very  little  influence;  1  most  likely  would  have  enlisted  If  there  had  been  no  draft. 
Some  Influence;  I  might  not  have  enlisted  if  there  had  been  no  draft. 
Very  much  influence;  I  would  not  have  enlisted  IT  there  had  been  no  draft. 

Source:  S-percent  Annywide  sample  survey,  as  of  Nov.  3, 1962. 


Even  in  the  study  presented  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Morris  at 
last  year's  draft  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  showed 


that  the  draft  had  no  effect  upon  the 
enlistment  of  some  62  percent  of  the 
first-term  enlistees,  as  shown  In  table  2: 


Table  2. — Responses  of  regular  enlisted  personnel  on  their  1st  tour  ofactiee  duty  to:  "Would 
you  have  enlisted  if  there  had  been  no  draft?"  '  by  selected  characteristics 

[Percent  distribution] 


Selected  characteristics 


(1) 


Total 

BsavicB 

Army 

Navy .. 

Air  Force 

Marine  Corps 

AOI  AT  ENUSTMKMT 

17  to  19  years. „ 

20  to  28  years 

EDUCATION  ' 

Less  than  high  school  gradnsts. 

High  school  graduate 

Some  college  or  more 

MXNTAI.  OBOVr 

Group  I  and  11 

Group  Ul 

Qroup  IV , 


Total 

Yes 
definitely 

Yes 
probably 

No 
probably 

No 
definitely 

No 
idea 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(») 

(6) 

(7) 

100 

sai 

27.6 

20.1 

15.2 

7.0 

100 
100 
100 
100 

27.1 
32.3 
28.6 
37.0 

25.6 
30.2 
26.4 
28.7 

20.7 
17.9 
23.8 
17.4 

19.4 
12.3 
16.0 
11.3 

7.2 
7.8 
7.2 
5.6 

100 
100 

84.2 
17.6 

29.5 
21.6 

17.2 
29.1 

12.0 
24.9 

7.1 
6.8 

100 
100 
100 

42.9 
27.1 
16.3 

28.8 
28.2 
23.1 

11.7 
22.4 
28.3 

9.7 
14.9 
26.0 

6.9 
7.3 
6.8 

100 
100 
100 

25.1 
33.9 
3«l6 

27.4 
28.0 
27.9 

22.8 
18.1 
14.8 

18.5 
12.6 
U.8 

6.1 
7.5 
8.9 

Draft* 
moti- 
vated 

(8) 


38.0 


43.2 
82.6 
42.9 

aa4 


S1.4 
S7.9 


23.0 
40.2 
68.0 


44.0 
33.2 
29.2 


>  Tbe  question  asked,  "If  there  had  been  no  draft  and  you  had  not  had  any  military  obllgatloiu  at  the  time  yoo 
first  entered  active  military  service  do  you  think  you  would  have  entered  the  service? 
'  Number  answering  "No  probably"  or  "No  definitely "  as  a  percent  of  the  total,  excluding  "No  idea." 
I  At  time  of  entry  on  active  military  service. 

Source:  Department  of  Defense  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Military  Personnel,  as  of  October  1964. 
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As  we  know,  the  reenllstment  rate 
among  the  draftees  Is  very  low.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  volunteer  reenllstment 
rate  Is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Morris,  "sev- 
eral times  higher"  than  that  of  the 
draftee. 

For  those  who  feel  that  the  abolition 
of  the  draft  would  resiilt  in  a  lack  of 
sufficient  manpower,  Increased  pay  and 
other  Incentives,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
long  overdue,  would  attract  additional 
volunteers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Cordlner  report  stated  that  more  resillstic 
pay  not  only  would  Increase  enlistments, 
but  actually  make  possible  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  espe- 
cially In  training  and  transportation  of 
personnel. 

SUPPORT  FOR  4.5-PERCENT  IN- 
CREASE IN  REGULAR  MILITARY 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  KAZES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Everitt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remains  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  enactment  of  the  President's 
request  for  a  4.5-percent  Increase  in  reg- 
ular military  compensation. 

The  success  of  our  defense  effort  de- 
pends importantly  on  the  morale  of  the 
men  and  women  In  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  burdens  imposed  on  them  today  are 
no  less  than  at  any  time  In  our  history, 
and  they  are  responding  to  these  chal- 
lenges in  a  manner  befitting  the  noble 
tradition  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

We  cannot  repay  our  entire  debt  to 
these  gallant  men  and  women  by  In- 
creasing their  compensations.  But  we 
can  ensure  that  those  who  are  called  to 
man  our  defenses  receive  increases  in 
regular  compensation  comparable  to  that 
recommended  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  our  fighting 
forces.  But  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tional security  is  an  effort  which  began 
long  before  and  will  continue  long  after 
hostilities  in  that  troubled  land  have 
ceased.  The  defense  of  this  country  and 
of  the  free  world  is  an  ongoing  effort 
which  demands  the  services  of  the  most 
qualified,  best  trained  men  and  women 
this  Nation  can  provide.  These  people 
in  turn  deserve  our  continued  support. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Congress  will 
support  the  proposed  military  pay  in- 
crease, as  I  believe  will  the  Nation. 


FIGHTING  POVERTY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectloii  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    FRIEDEL.    Mr.    Speako-,    thla 


Nation's  antlpoverty  program,  while 
grounded  in  the  finest  of  humanitarian 
principles,  has  a  practical  application  we 
too  often  overlook.  If  we  can  bring  eco- 
nomic opportimity  to  the  poor,  as  this 
program  proposes,  the  economic  return 
to  our  country  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  program  Itself. 

This  point  was  made  quite  effectively 
in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Baltimore 
Sim.  The  Sun,  in  commenting  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  modest  request  for  the 
antlpoverty  program,  pointed  out  that  a 
reduction  in  the  program  proposed  by 
the  President  would  represent  false 
economy  of  the  worst  sort. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point  In  the  Record.  It 
carries  a  message  which  deserves  the 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
grress. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun) 

PlOHTINO   POVXETT 

President  Johnson's  requests  for  the  War 
on  Poverty  are  modest,  $2  billion.  Consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  this  problem  in  the 
United  States — there  are  some  30  million 
people  living  below  the  "poverty  line"— It 
is  Inappropriate  to  call  this  effort  a  "war." 
The  President  recognizes  this.  In  his  latest 
message  to  Congress,  he  refers  only  to  a 
"strategy  against  poverty."  Two  billion  dol- 
lars spent  In  behalf  of  30  million  people  fig- 
ures out  to  $67  apiece.  The  other  war,  m 
Vietnam,  Is  costing  well  over  $1,000  per  South 
Vietnamese  per  year. 

The  President  says  this  country  Is  fighting 
In  Vietnam  because  It  Is  right  and  because 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  fight  against  poverty.  It  Is  right 
to  help  people  trapped  In  a  desperate  poverty 
that  destroys  their  health,  their  pride  and 
often  even  their  lives,  as  Americans'  national 
and  religious  traditions  teach.  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest,  because  a  community  of 
poverty  within  a  larger  community  of  the 
nonpoor  Is  destructive  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments and  amenities  that  make  modem  Ufa 
livable  for  both  groups. 

The  President's  request  for  $3  billion,  mod- 
est as  it  Is.  Is  realistic.  As  long  as  the  war  In 
Vietnam  continues,  funds  for  domestic  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  hard  to  come  by. 
There  Is  already  talk  In  Washington  that 
Congress  won't  provide  even  the  $2  billion. 
That  would  be  the  worst  sort  of  false  econ- 
omy. The  "savings"  would  delay  effective- 
ness. The  longer  the  "strategy"  against 
poverty  takes  to  pay  off,  the  greater  the  cost 
wUl  be  for  all  governments — Federal,  state, 
local — because  of  crime,  unemployment,  de- 
cajring  real  property,  disease,  social  stress,  and 
on  through  the  whole  list  of  what  Is  making 
metropolitan  areas  such  exp)enslve  and  un- 
satisfying places  to  Uve. 


HURRAH  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday's  newspapers  reported  a 
very  significant  development  which  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
any  of  our  colleagues  who  may  have 


missed  it.  I  refer  to  the  rejection  by  the 
Alaska  State  Senate  of  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  convention  to  amend  the  U.8. 
Constitution. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  article  reporting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Senate,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  Associated  Press 
dispatch  which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post.  The  article  follows: 
AuisKA  Rkjects  Rkapportion  Move 
(By  Ed  Isenson) 

JuNKATT.  Alaska,  April  8. — Despite  strong 
pressures  from  national  Republican  figures, 
the  R«publlcan-controlled  Alaska  State  Sen- 
ate today  defeated  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  U.S.  constitutional  convention  on  reappor- 
tionment. 

The  vote  was  8  to  9,  with  three  Senators 
out  of  town.  Eleven  votes  are  needed  for 
passage. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man-one-vote  ruling  by 
permitting  states  to  apportion  one  House 
of  a  Legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  popu- 
lation. If  34  states  approve  It,  Congress  will 
call  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Alaska  woiild  have  been  the  33rd  state. 
Iowa  also  is  considering  It. 

State  Sen.  Brad  Phillips  (R)  bad  held  the 
House-passed  resolution  in  bis  Senate  Rules 
Committee  until  he  was  assured  It  would 
not  open  up  the  entire  Constitution  to 
amendment. 

After  a  lengthy  long-distance  telephone 
discussion  with  U.S.  Senate  Minority  leader 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  (111.)  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff — and  a  "four-foot  telegram" 
from  Dlrksen — Pbllllpe  agreed  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor. 

But  he  and  one  other  Republican  joined 
seven  Democrats  In  voting  to  kill  It. 

PblUlps  comes  from  the  Anchorage  area, 
which  gained  four  Senate  seats  under  a  re- 
cent reapportionment.  In  addition,  he  said 
Dlrksen  bad  failed  to  convince  hUn  that  the 
Constitution  would  not  be  opened  to  other 
amendments  If  a  convention  Is  called. 

Phillips  also  said  Maryland  Sen.  Joseph  D. 
Tydlngs.  a  Democrat,  had  contacted  him  10 
days  ago  and  had  presented  very  persuasive 
"academic  arguments." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Alaska 
Senate  for  Its  good  Judgment.  It  has 
acted  very  wisely  and  in  the  national 
interest. 
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TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  traffic  safety.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  drastically  reduce  the  death  and 
accident  toll  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

I  was  much  Impressed  by  an  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Floyd 
County  Hesperian,  Floyd  Coimty,  Tex., 
on  the  subject  of  safe  driving.  I  com- 
mend the  publisher.  Wendell  Tooley,  for 
printing  the  column  by  Joyce  Smith,  as 
follows: 

DxAR  Son:  Today  we  handed  you  the  keys 
to  a  shiny  blue  car.  How  proud  3rou  were 
the  first  time  you  sat  behind  the  wheel  with 


Dad  beside  you,  your  sister  and  me  in  the 
back  seat.  Suddenly,  the  world  for  you  had 
changed,  Just  as  surely  as  you  and  I  bad 
changed  places  In  the  car.  And  we  were 
proud  of  you. 

But  now  you  are  a  young  man,  straight  and 
taller  than  your  Dad,  ready  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  have  handed  you  the 
keys  of  the  shiny  blue  car — and  the  trigger 
of  a  deadly  weapon.  Tour  responsibilities 
have  changed  from  feeding  the  dog  and 
burning  the  papers  and  bringing  home  a  good 
report  card  to  guarding  your  own  and  thou- 
sands of  other  lives  on  the  highway. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  selfish  (we  are 
not  selfish,  but  we  love  you  selfishly) ,  I  m\ist 
say  that  you  owe  It  to  us,  yoxir  mother  and 
father,  to  be  careful  and  cautious  In  your 
driving.  We  could  never  endure  the  heart- 
break of  losing  you,  and  the  thought  of  your 
causing  someone  else  to  suffer  or  die,  is  more 
than  we  could  bear. 

We  won't  always  be  at  your  side  to  tell  you 
that  your  turn  Is  Just  over  the  bill,  that  you 
are  crowding  the  road's  edge,  or  that  the 
next  curve  Is  sharper  than  you  think.  Just 
remember,  the  car  will  go  exactly  where 
you  steer  It.  It  will  go  Just  as  fast  as  you 
make  It.  And  a  car  can  kill.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds, you  could  destroy  all  the  dreams  and 
hopes  we  have  made  for  you.  You  are  half 
our  lives.    Please,  dear  Son,  save  that  for  us. 

YotJR  Mother. 

And  now  to  you,  dear  driver,  we  beg  of 
you.  In  your  rush  to  get  wherever  you  are 
going,  stay  away  from  our  boy.  We  have 
trained  him  as  carefully  and  wisely  as  we 
knew  how.  He  understands  that  tbe  rules 
of  life  are  the  same  as  tbe  rules  for  driving — 
If  you  get  out  of  line,  someone  gets  hurt. 
He  also  knows  that  you  have  broken  those 
rules,  for  he  has  heard  you  squall  your  tires 
on  the  curve  near  our  bouse;  be  has  picked 
up  the  beer  bottles  tossed  In  our  yard  from 
your  car;  be  has  watched  you  cross  the 
double  yeUow  line  going  up  a  hUl. 

The  law  says  that  be  can  drive  today  for 
he  Is  16,  and  society  says  we  cannot  keep  him 
in  our  close  protective  care  forever.  So  he 
will  drive.  And  he  wUl  drive  carefully,  as 
he  has  been  taught.  But  the  examples  you 
have  set  for  blm  are  stupid  and  ugly. 

So  please,  dear  driver,  be  watchful  of  our 
■on.    He  is  the  only  one  we  have. 


WATER  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  the  Congress  approved  legislation 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  convene  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Water  for  Peace,  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
that  purpose. 

That  legislation  was  considered  and 
recommended  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and,  subsequently,  to  the 
House,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair.  In 
the  meantime,  an  interdepartmental 
Committee,  established  jointly  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  has  been 
studying  ways  and  means  of  advancing 
the    international     cooperative     effort 


aimed  at  the  solution  of  the  world's 
water  problems. 

The  Committee  was  composed  of — 

Kenneth  Holum,  chairman.  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior; 

Herman  Pollack,  Acting  Director,  In- 
ternational Scientific  and  Technological 
Affairs,  Department  of  State; 

John  A.  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

Albert  B.  Pitt,  General  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  the  Army ; 

Dr.  Robert  White,  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adniinis- 
tration.  Department  of  Commerce; 

Dr.  Philip  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

James  T,  Ramey.  Commissioner, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Moseman,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Observers:  Harry  S.  Rowen,  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Robert 
L.  Smith,  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee's  re- 
port Is  being  released  today.  Because  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  Congress  in 
the  work  of  that  Committee,  and  in  the 
forthcoming  Water-for-Peace  Confer- 
ence, I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  recommendations 
which  appear  in  that  report. 

They  are  as  follows: 

VII.    RXCOMICENSATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 

The  following  reconunendatlons  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Water  for  Peace  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  worthy  of  consideration  to  stimulate  the 
rate  of  progress  in  water  development 
throughout  the  world  and  to  promote  a  more 
systematic  framework  In  which  the  efforts 
of  Individual  countries  and  International 
organizations  can  be  coordinated  to  fulfill 
this  end. 

The  recommendations  take  into  account 
the  programs  tbe  President  has  launched  to 
combat  hunger,  ignorance  and  disease  and 
the  corresponding  planned  Increases  In 
U.S.  aid  to  international  agricultural,  edu- 
cational and  health  programs.  Although 
addressed  to  the  subject  of  what  the  United 
States  additionally  might  do,  both  through 
Its  own  program  and  through  its  representa- 
tion and  voice  in  International  councils  In 
urging  other  nations  to  make  parallel  and 
cooperative  contributions,  the  recommenda- 
tions are  founded  on  the  basic  premise  that 
nations  and  regions  of  the  world  which  have 
water  problems  and  desire  to  respond  to 
them  by  promoting  water  development,  must 
undertake  this  responsibility  themselves. 
Through  the  International  Water  for  Peace 
Program  the  world  conununlty  can  exchange 
knowledge  and  experience,  offer  encourage- 
ment, supply  technology,  and  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance,  but  one  na- 
tion or  region  cannot  do  the  Job  for  any 
other.  This  principle  of  self-help  is  funda- 
mental to  the  program. 

The  recommendations  are  for  both  short- 
and  long-term  actions.  Although  they  focus 
on  water  problems  and  ways  to  solve  them, 
all  such  efforts  should  be  planned  within 
the  broader  framework  of  the  overall  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  requirements 
of  the  respective  country  or  region.  Tbe 
goal  of  giving  the  less  developed  coimtries 
Increased  ability  to  solve  their  own  problems 
requires  stress  on  more  extensive  planning: 
education  and   training  at  tbe   subprofes- 


slonal  and  professional  levels;  Institution 
building;  discovery  of  new  ways  to  utilize 
local  labor,  local  materials  and  equipment, 
and  local  sources  of  finance;  and  enhanced 
application  of  science  and  technology.  A 
regional  or  subreglonal  approach  to  many  of 
these  problems  can  be  especially  useful. 

In  tbe  long  run,  progress  in  solving  water 
problems  will  be  measured  through  new 
capital  construction,  ranging  In  size  from 
the  installation  of  simple  sanitation  facilities 
to  tbe  construction  of  large-scale  river  basin 
projects.  Most  of  the  financing  Inevitably 
must  come  from  local  and  national  sources. 
Supplementary  capital  assistance  must  also 
be  provided  from  International  and  bilateral 
sources,  at  expanded  levels;  requirements 
for  this  financing  will  need  to  be  under  con- 
stant review  and  should  be  related  to  tbe 
ability  of  countries  to  use  tbe  assistance 
effectively. 

The  recommendations  that  follow  are  not 
mutually  excliisive.  Some  overlap:  all  are 
complementary.  For  example,  the  program 
under  the  International  Hydrological  Decade 
supplements  activities  covered  in  four  pre- 
ceding sections  on  regional  centers,  educa- 
tion and  training,  research  and  Information 
and  data.  This  does  not  result  In  a  dupli- 
cation of  activity,  rather,  the  objectives  of 
one  recommendation  will  be  advanced  by  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  other  related 
recommendations. 

Following  each  recommendation  or  group 
of  recommendations  are  references  to  the 
pages  In  the  main  body  of  tbe  report  where 
the  subject  Is  discussed  more  fully. 

I.  WATBS  TOtL   LIVING 

a.  Goals. — We  recommend  that  the  United 
States  encourage  countries  and  regions  hav- 
ing water  supply  problems  to  establish  real- 
istic goals  for  their  national  efforts,  as  Latin 
America  has  done  In  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  For  example,  consideration  might 
be  given  to  establishing  the  goal  that  by 
1980  tbe  percentage  of  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lations In  tbe  developing  countries  served  by 
piped  drinking  water  will  be  Increased  by  at 
least  50  percent. 

b.  U.S.  Bilateral  Community  Water  Supply 
Development  Program. — (1)  We  recommend 
an  Increase  in  UjS.  financial  assistance  to 
community  water  supply  and  sewerage  proj- 
ects in  areas  of  critical  need.  This  assistance 
should  include  provision  for  necessary  In- 
stitutional support  to  establish  and  operate 
water  supply  installations.  Including  training 
programs  and  the  enactment  of  national  wa- 
ter legislation  if  necessary. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
sponsor  and  cooperate  in  studies  into  ways 
and  means  to  sharply  accelerate  improve- 
ments In  urban  and  nu'al  water  supplies 
throughout  the  developing  world  consistent 
with  tbe  establishment  of  an  Institutional 
base  that  will  in  the  future  provide  adequate 
water  supplies  financed  largely  through  local 
revenues. 

c.  International  Water  Supply  Effort. — We 
recommend  that  the  community  water  sup- 
ply programs  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO)  and  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  (PAHO)  be  strengthened  and 
that  all  governments  and  other  international 
organizations  Increase  tecbnlcal  assistance 
and  capital  support  for  ccxnmunity  water 
supply  programs. 

d.  Desalination. — (1)  We  recommend  that 
the  United  States  offer  to  assist  In  the  con- 
structlon  of — 

(a)  Small-  and  medium-scale  desalination 
plants,  including  solar  stlUs.  in  those  areas 
where  the  need  for  additional  drinking  water 
is  critical,  where  humanitarian  purposes 
would  be  fulfilled,  and  where  there  is  no  ob- 
viously cheaper  source; 

(b)  Desalination  plants  In  areas  where 
acute  water  shortages  exist  or  occur  unex- 
pectedly or  where  economic  develoi»nent  Is 
retarded  to  the  point  of  stagnation; 
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(c)  Large-scale  desalting  plants,  partlcu* 
larly  when  Joined  with  the  production  of 
electrical  energy,  which  can  make  a  dramatic 
impact  In  the  solution  of  specific  water  prob- 
lems. Decisions  to  assist  In  capital  arrange- 
ments for  such  large-scale  plants  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  preceded  by  careful  as- 
sessment of  Individual  projects  as  presented. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  offer  to  provide  all  appropriate 
technical  assistance  to  countries  Interested 
In  developing  desalting  projects. 

e.  Pollution  Control. — (1)  We  recommend 
that  the  Water  for  Peace  Program  be  used 
as  a  foundation  for  a  world  effort  at  provid- 
ing clean,  health-preserving  water.  The  UjB. 
contribution  to  this,  which  will  depend  heav- 
ily on  the  expanded  Community  Water  Sup- 
ply Development  Program  of  AID,  should  be 
coordinated  with  those  health  activities 
which  are  to  be  carried  out  under  the  pro- 
posed International  Health  Act  of  1966,  and 
also  with  the  health  activities  of  other  gov- 
ernments, the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
UJf.,  and  other  organizations  as  appropriate. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  pollution  prob- 
lems both  In  develop)ed  and  developing  co\in- 
trles  be  discussed  at  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Water  for  Peace. 

3.    WATEB  rOR  POOD 

a.  Goals. — ^We  recommend  that  the  United 
States  encourage  countries  needing  more 
water  and  water  management  for  increased 
food  production  to  establish  specific  goals, 
at  least  over  the  next  10  years  to  support 
their  plans  for  food  production  to  feed  their 
expected  population.  Ooals  should  be  set 
for  the  development  of  water  resources 
through  Improved  water  uses,  supplemental 
water  supply,  elimination  of  flood  damage. 
Improved  water  management.  Installation  of 
needed  drainage  facilities,  addition  of  new 
irrigation  acreage,  and  fish  production  and 
processing. 

b.  ExpanMon  of  AID  Programs. — It  is  rec- 
ommended that  AID'S  expanded  activities  in 
support  of  the  President's  Pood  for  Freedom 
Program  Include  assistance  for  the  solution 
of  agricultural  water  problems,  including 
planning,  training,  development  of  irrigation 
and  reclamation  faclUtles.  flood  control  and 
drainage  improvements,  which,  together  with 
that  furnished  by  all  other  sources,  will  sup- 
port the  attainment  of  the  planned  levels 
of  food  production. 

c.  Support  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization.— We  recommend  that  the  United 
States  urge  the  strengthening  of  the  PAO,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  Increased  develop- 
ment and  Improved  use  of  s\irface  and 
ground  water  resources,  and  Irrigation, 
drainage  and  flood  control,  for  agriculture; 
Improvement  and  management  of  upland 
watersheds;  and  greater  production  of  flsh 
for  food,  particularly  flsh  farming  In  con- 
Junction  with  agricultural  land  use,  notably 
In  rlco-produclng  areas,  and  for  conducting 
studies,  inventories  and  the  establishment 
of  demonstration  projects  for  promoting  fish- 
ery production  In  coastal  estuaries. 

d.  Opportunities  for  Fish.  Production  and 
Processing. — ^Wster  development  programs, 
where  appropriate,  should  provide  for  pro- 
tection of  fishery  resources  and  their  devel- 
opment. Including  methods  for  harvesting, 
processing,  distribution,  and  marketing  in 
an  efficient  and  economic  manner.  Empha- 
sis should  be  i>Iaced  on  management  for  sus- 
tainable yield  of  fisheries  resources  and  on 
development  of  fish  protein  concentrate  from 
freshwater  species. 

e.  VJS.-Owned  Local  Currencies  for  Water 
Development.— (\)  We  rec<»amend  that, 
within  the  context  of  country  program  pri- 
orities, a  portion  of  U.S.-owned  excess  local 
currencies  be  offered  for  the  creation  of  ag- 
ricultural development  banks  (or  be  added 
to  the  resources  of  existing  banks)  for  Irri- 
gation and  other  water  conservation  and  de- 


vel(^ment  activities  and  for  making  loans  to 
farmers  for  these  purposes. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  foreign  currencies 
to  be  obtained  under  the  Pood  for  Freedom 
Program  be  used  more  extensively  for  the 
development  of  water  projects. 

(3)  We  recommend  that  a  larger  share  of 
excess  foreign  currency  funds  available  to  the 
U.S.  Government  be  used  for  research  on 
water-related  problems.  Where  congres- 
sional authorization  is  required.  It  should  be 
sought.  Any  other  limitations  which  might 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  research 
on  local  water  problems  within  developing 
countries  should  be  removed. 

f.  Special  Demonstration  Projects. — We 
recommend  that  AID  give  special  attention 
to  large-scale  projects  for  demonstration  and 
training  of  nationals,  consisting  of  coordi- 
nated development  of  water  and  land  re- 
sources to  be  established  In  tributary  water- 
shed areas  In  selected  countries  or  regions 
suffering  a  critical  food  shortage.  In  most 
instances  these  projects  could  be  Integrated 
with  or  become  a  part  of  river  basin  develop- 
ment projects. 

3.   WATOI     rOK    INTERNATIONAL     COOPKRATION — 
INTERNATIONAL  BIVKRS 

We  recommend  that  nations  sharing  In- 
ternational river  basins  as  well  as  appropriate 
UJI.  agencies  be  encouraged  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  cooperative  development  of 
International  river  systems,  not  only  to 
realize  the  full  economic  values  of  their 
development  but  also  because  such  effort  is 
In  Itself  a  valuable  encouragement  to  general 
International  cooperation. 

In  support  of  this  policy,  we  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  United  States  encourage 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
to  pursue  his  suggestion  of  early  1966  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  the  potential  for  develop- 
ment In  International  rivers,  but  along 
regional  or  subreglonal  lines  and  on  a  selec- 
tive basis  with  respect  to  specific  river  basin 
projects.  Although  financing  of  regional 
surveys  would  presumably  be  through  the 
UMDP,  the  United  States  should  be  ready  to 
make  contributions  to  arrangements  for  such 
surveys. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  encourage  with 
other  Interested  nations  and  UJf.  agencies  to 
give  priority  to  the  development  of  at  least 
one  additional  International  river  basin  In 
each  continent. 

(3)  That  the  United  States  encourage 
countries  bordering  on  International  rivers  to 
Join  In  creating  appropriate  international 
bodies  to  promote  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  the  river  systems. 

(4)  That  the  United  States  In  calling  the 
Water  for  Peace  Conference  Invite  the  par- 
ticipants to  report  on  studies  of  the  develop- 
ment potentials  of  International  river  sys- 
tems of  particular  Interest  to  them. 

4.     EBOIONAL     CENTERS     rOR     WATEB     RESOtmCES 
DrVE,OPMENT 

( 1 )  We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Offer  to  assist  in  the  creation  or  strengthen- 
ing Of  a  number  of  regional  or  subreglonal 
centers  for  water  resources  development, 
where  appropriate,  under  the  leadership  of 
regional  and  subreglonal  tntematlonal  en- 
titles, particularly  the  United  NaUons  re- 
gional economic  commissions  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  The  sponsoring 
organization  and  the  participating  countries 
of  the  region  should  in  each  case  work  out 
the  location  and  functions  of  the  center  and 
Its  relations  with  other  Institutions. 

(2)  The  sponsoring  organization  and  the 
participating  countries  of  the  region  should 
clearly  establish  their  determination  to  pro- 
vide long-term  support  for  each  center. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  be  prepared. 
at  least  by  the  time  of  the  International 
conference,  to  offer  to  contribute  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  annual  cost  for  the  first 
6  years  of  nine  new  centers.    The  goal  might 


be  to  establish  or  expand  two  centers  in  1968, 
three  In  1960,  and  four  In  1970. 

8 .   KDUCATIOM  AND  TRAININQ 

a.  Regional  Institutions  for  Professional 
Training. — We  recommend  the  creation  or 
enlargement  of  a  number  of  regional  or  sub- 
regional  Institutions  and  programs  for  pro- 
fessional training  sponsored  by  appropriate 
multinational  groups  or  by  national  groups 
with  appropriate  multinational  Involvement. 
A  major  Input  also  could  come  from  partic- 
ipation by  Industrial  and  other  private 
groups.  The  functions  of  these  Institutions, 
we  suggest,  would  be  to  provide  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  education  In  water -related 
disciplines,  either  as  separate  Institutions  or 
as  adjuncts  to  existing  universities.  The 
Water  for  Peace  Program  should  be  prepared 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  these  Insti- 
tutions, Including  arranging  for  the  ex- 
change of  professors  and  scientists,  as  dis- 
cussed below.  These  centers  would  comple- 
ment, or.  In  appropriate  cases,  be  combined 
with  the  Regional  Centers  for  Water  Re- 
sources Development  proposed  In  recommen- 
dation 4  above. 

b.  Regional  Technical  and  Vocational 
Training. — (1)  We  recommend  that  the 
United  States,  In  cooperation  with  the  Uil. 
agencies  and  other  countries,  establish  re- 
gional programs  to  train  teams  of  instruc- 
tors who  can  conduct  vocational  training  In 
connection  with  water  resources  projects. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  where  special 
skills  are  required,  special  courses  or  training 
centers  should  be  organized  on  a  regional 
basis. 

(3)  We  recommend  an  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  program  of  sponsoring  regional  short- 
term  Institutes  on  a  continuing  basis  outside 
of  the  United  States  for  training  techni- 
cians In  water  specialties. 

(4)  We  recommend  that  private  Industry 
and  other  private  groups  be  considered  as 
a  source  of  instruction,  personnel,  materials, 
equipment  and  financing  In  these  programs. 

c.  Sducation  and  Training  Programs  in  the 
United  States.— Vft  recommend  that  the  U.S. 
Government  assist  universities,  foundations, 
schools  and  Government  agencies  to  Improve 
their  programs  for  the  training  of  both  for- 
eign and  U.S.  nationals  In  curricula  and  prac- 
tical field  techniques  essential  to  Interna- 
tional water  resoiiroes  development.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  arrangements 
facilitating  the  return  of  advanced  students 
In  the  United  States  to  their  own  countries 
later  to  do  thesis  work. 

d.  Exchange  and  Fellowships  Programs.— 
We  recommend  an  expansion  of  exchange 
programs  for  professors,  government  oSlclals, 
water  specialists,  and  other  experienced  per- 
sons active  in  water  matters.  We  also  recom- 
mend an  expansion  of  exchange  fellowship 
programs  for  graduate  studente  in  all  fields 
related  to  water  resources  development. 

e.  Education  Study. — We  recommend  that 
the  United  States  urge  and  support  the  ini- 
tiation by  an  appropriate  UJ*.  organization 
of  a  survey  of  available  data  concerning  the 
faculties  available  and  explicit  needs  for  ex- 
panded education  and  training  In  water  re- 
sources subjects. 

f.  Peace  Corps. — We  recommend  that  the 
Peace  Corps  give  greater  emphasis  to  train- 
ing and  direct  assistance  on  water  resources 
development  activities. 

g.  Coordination  With  International  Educa- 
tion Programs. — In  his  message  on  Interna- 
tional education  and  health,  the  President 
made  a  number  of  proposals  to  strengthen 
VB.  position  In  International  education  pro- 
grams. We  recommend  that  as  appropriate 
these  programs  include  attention  to  educa- 
tion, training  and  study  In  the  fields  related 
to  water  resources  development. 

e.   RESEARCH    AND   SITRVETS 

a.  Existing  Research  Programs. — We  rec- 
ommend that  on-going  domestic  research 
programs  in  the  water  field  be  encouraged 
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and  expanded,  and  that  results  and  findings 
that  could  be  of  value  In  solving  the  world's 
water  problems  be  made  available  to  the 
world  community  on  a  regular  basis. 

b.  Research  and  Development  on  Specific 
Problems. — We  recommend  that  the  Water 
for  Peace  Program  give  active  support  to  re- 
search. Including  testing,  directed  to  the 
solution  of  specific  problems  in  water  re- 
sources development  that  are  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
Funding  could  come  In  part  from  U.S.-owned 
local  currency  funds. 

c.  Regional  Centers  for  Tropical  Re- 
search.— We  recommend  that  the  United 
States  contribute  financial  and  other  support 
to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  several 
regional  or  subreglonal  research  centers, 
where  appropriate,  to  study  water-related 
problems  peculiar  to  tropical  areas.  This 
research  function  might  be  added  to  those 
already  assigned  to  the  proposed  Regional 
Water  Resources  Development  Centers.  Par- 
ticipation by  universities  located  in  the  re- 
gions should  be  enlisted  by  the  centers. 

d.  Cooperative  Research  and  Studies^ — 
We  recommend  that  broadly  representative 
teams  of  U.S.  experta  be  formed  to  engage 
in  research  and  studies  in  cooperation  with 
other  countries  on  international  and  regional 
problems  of  water  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  mutual  Interest. 

e.  Resource  Reconnaissance  Surveys. — We 
recommend  that  the  developing  countries 
participating  in  the  International  conference 
mutually  establish  a  common  goal  of  com- 
pleting by  1975  compatible  reconnaissance 
surveys  of  their  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. If  possible,  this  would  be  desirable 
against  a  background  of  overall  resource  In- 
ventories; and  demographic  and  economic 
surveys  could  also  be  useful.  To  this  end, 
the  United  States  should  offer  technical  as- 
sistance, as  requested,  and  employ  all  avail- 
able and  newly  developed  techniques  of 
radar,  modem  photography,  and  remote- 
sensing  equipment  as  appropriate. 

f.  Use  of  Satellites. — We  recommend  that 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  be  en- 
listed In  the  Water  for  Peace  Program  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  making  surveys  of 
water  and  related  resources  on  a  world  basis, 
using  Intrumented  earth  orbiting  vehicles. 

g.  Basic  Data  Networks. — We  recommend 
that  the  United  States  offer  to  assist  with  the 
planning,  design,  and  establishment  of  new 
or  enlarged  basic-data  networks  and  com- 
pilation systems,  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ing countries, 

h.  Resource  Studies  and  Project  Evalua- 
tion.— We  recommend  that  the  United  Stat«s 
provide  Increased  support  for  planning 
studies  of  Integrated  resources  development 
and  in  the  application  of  project  evaluation 
methods,  and  that  the  U.S.  and  international 
banking  Institutions  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
pand their  activities  along  these  lines. 

7.  INTORICATION,  DATA  AND  PUBLICATIONa 

a.  Information  and  Data  Retrieval. — ^We 
endorse  and  support  current  UjS.  efforts  to 
establish  facilities  and  advisory  councils  for 
coordinated  water  resources  information 
retrieval  and  data  storage  and  retrieval, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  systems  Include 
categories  relating  to  International  water 
activities  as  well  as  domestic. 

b.  Assistance  to  RegiCTial  Centers. — We 
recommend  that  the  United  States  provide 
assistance  to  the  Regional  Centers  for  Water 
Resources  Development  and  to  other  regional 
groups  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  publications  exchange,  water  Infor- 
mation retrieval,  and  the  development  of 
Interest  profiles  to  take  advantage  of  U.S. 
and  other  retrieval  facilities. 

c.  Publications  Exchange. — We  recommend 
that  studies  of  existing  facilities  and  pro- 
grams for  international  exchange  of  publi- 
cations relating  to  water  resources  be  made 


with  a  view  to  improving  these  programs  and 
filling  in  the  gaps;  that  limited  funds  be 
made  available  to  finance  pubUcatlons  ex- 
changes; and  that  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional publication  exchanges  be  discussed  at 
the  international  conference. 

d.  Translations. — We  recommend  that  ar- 
rangemente  be  made  for  the  translations  of 
pertinent  technical  reports,  manuals,  and 
textbooks  Into  other  languages  where  such 
materials  are  needed. 

8.  INTERNATIONAL  HTDROLOOICAL  DECADE 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
participate  fully  In  the  International  Hy- 
drologlcal  Decade,  and  we  support  the  pro- 
posals of  the  U.S.  National  Conmilttee  for 
inclusion  under  the  Water  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram. 

9.    TTNTTED    NATIONS    PSOGRAUS 

a.  Strengthened  Water  Program. — We  rec- 
ommend that  the  United  States  reinforce  and 
support  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized 
agencies  and  the  International  development 
banks  in  accelerated  and  expanded  programs 
for  water  resources  development.  We  also 
recommend  that  the  United  States  support 
Increased  allocation  of  funds  for  technical 
assistance  and  prelnvestment  surveys  In  the 
UJ*.  Development  Program.  The  United 
States  Is  planning  to  Increase  Ite  pledge  to 
the  UNDP  for  1967  by  (6  million;  and  ex- 
pecta  to  continue  Increasing  ita  contributions 
In  future  years,  with  the  result  that  addi- 
tional financing  should  be  available  for  water 
development  projecta  as  well  as  other  pur- 
poses. 

b.  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Water 
Questions. — It  Is  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
Government,  In  addition  to  Ita  support  of  the 
UJ».  Administrative  Committee  on  Coordi- 
nation, support  the  estebUshment  of  an  in- 
tergovernmental committee  on  water  ques- 
tions under  the  Economic  and  Social  Coimcll 
In  order  to  help  fill  the  need  for  a  higher  level 
coordinating  mechanism  among  the  many 
elementa  of  the  United  Nations  that  are  con- 
cerned with  water  questions. 

c.  Ground  Water  Surveys. — We  recommend 
that  the  United  States  encourage  the  UJI.  to 
tmdertake  a  5 -year  program  of  assembling, 
compiling  and  making  available  In  published 
or  other  suitable  form,  Information  and  data 
relating  to  the  ground  water  resources  In  de- 
veloping countries. 

10.  rOREION    BILATERAL    PSOORAKS 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
representative  Inform  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  (DAC)  In  Paris  of  the 
proposed  Water  for  Peace  Program,  Including 
the  International  conference,  and  urge  in- 
creased support  for  water  resources  projecta 
In  the  bilateral  programs  of  the  member 
nations. 

11.  WATER   LAW  AND   LSOAL   nrSTITUnONS 

a.  Legal  Aspects  of  International  Rivers. — 
The  U.S.  Government  should  encourage  gov- 
ernmental and  private  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  and  international 
agencies  to  continue  to  study  and  make 
available  the  legal  aspects  of  the  use  and 
development  of  water  resources  of  Interna- 
tional rivers  and  river  basins.  The  United 
Statee  should  also  encourage  specific  bilateral 
and  regional  arrangementa,  in  each  case  of 
International  river  basin  development,  to  es- 
tablish agreed^gal  principles,  including  pro- 
visions for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
through  permanent  institutions  selected  for 
the  particular  development. 

b.  Water  Legislation. — We  recommend  that 
assistance  be  provided  by  the  United  States, 
by  regional  centers  and  by  other  countries 
to  each  developing  nation  asking  aid  In  es- 
tablishing the  codes  and  legral  institutions 
necessary  for  the  rapid  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  ita  water  resources.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  legal  studies  be  Included  In  the 
programs  of  U.S.  International  centers. 

c.  UJf.  Legal  Experts. — ^The  United  States 


should  urge  that  U.N.  development  programs 
relating  to  water  resources  should  provide 
legal  experta  to  the  countries  being  assisted. 
These  experta  should  give  advice  and  assist- 
ance on  international  and  domestic  water  law 
problems  and  on  the  organization  and  func- 
tioning of  International  and  domestic  Insti- 
tutions needed  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment. 

12.    STRENOTHKNINa    X7.B.   CAPABILTrDBS    TO    SUP- 
PORT   OVZaSKAS    WATXB    DEVKLOPMEirT 

a.  Careers  in  International  Water  Service. — 
We  recommend  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  encourage  U.S.  experta  in  all  water- 
related  disciplines  from  both  Inside  and  out- 
side of  Government  to  concentrate  on,  or  to 
augment  their  professional  careers  by.  studies 
and  work  In  overseas  water  problems. 

b.  Expert  Teams. — We  recommend  an  ex- 
pansion In  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  send  abroad  qxiallfled  teams  of  water  re- 
sources experta  to  provide  various  technical 
services  to  countries  and  regional  entitles  re- 
questing such  help,  particularly  with  regard 
to  planning,  administering,  and  financing 
water  resources  programs. 

c.  Water  for  Peace  Organization. — ^We  re- 
commend the  establishment  with  the  VJB. 
Government  of  a  Water  for  Peace  Office, 
under  Interdepartmental  guidance,  to  co- 
ordinate U.S.  p>arUclpatlon  in  overseas  water 
resource  efforts,  to  serve  as  a  central  pwlnt 
to  stimulate  interest  In  International  water 
programs,  and  to  ensure  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  U.S.  commltmenta  under  the  Water 
for  Peace  Program. 

d.  Mobilizing  Private  ParticifMtion. — ^The 
Water  for  Peace  Program  should  promote  the 
Interest  and  cooperation  In  International 
water  activities  of  Individuals  and  of  uni- 
versities, private  organizations.  Industry,  and 
State  govemmenta,  through  such  mech- 
anisms as  conferences  and  semlnara,  advi- 
sory committees.  Information  exchangees,  and 
group  cooperation. 

13.   THE  nn^BNATIONAL  OONnXENCX  ON  WATER 
rOB    PEACE 

The  United  States  will  sponsor  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  In 
Washington,  D.C..  on  May  23-31,  1967.  This 
Conference  should  serve  to  identify  problems, 
exchange  knowledge,  discuss  goals,  and  con- 
sider cooperative  action  programs  in  further- 
ance of  the  worldwide  objectives  of  the  Water 
for  Peace  Program. 


NEW  BILL  WOIFLD  PROVIDE  DI- 
RECT PAYMENT  TO  MEDICARE 
PATIENTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoeo 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  a  bill  to  permit  direct  pay- 
ment to  medicare  patients  prior  to  pay- 
ment by  the  beneficiary  for  medical  serv- 
ices received.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  this  legislation  has  the  enthusiastic 
approval  and  endorsement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

This  legislation,  originally  introduced 
by  my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vai«ik],  would  amend 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  am  conndent  that  this  bill  will  cor- 
rect an  awkward  situation  which  has 
confused  and   disturbed  many  of  our 
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elderly  citizens  participating  in  the  medi- 
care program.  Under  the  present  law, 
payment  for  medical  services  is  made 
in  two  ways:  The  physician  may  accept 
an  assignment  for  the  services  rendered 
and  submit  the  cliarges  directly  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  pay- 
ment,  or  alternatively,  the  physician  may 
require  the  patient  to  pay  the  entire  bill 
directly,  provide  the  patient  with  a 
"receipted  bill,"  and  leave  responsibil- 
ity for  reimbursement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  medicare  patient.  Med- 
icare patients  are  often  ill  equipped  to 
meet  the  responsibility  in  the  latter  in- 
stance. 

The  medicare  recipient  does  not  un- 
derstand why  he  must  come  up  with  cash 
on  the  spot  when  his  doctor  refuses  to 
accept  a  medicare  assignment.  In  a 
few  isolated  cases,  where  the  patient  was 
unable  to  pay,  a  promissory  note  has 
been  executed,  and  interest  costs  have 
been  charged  to  the  patient  imtii  reim- 
bursement was  received  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
not  anticipate  this  abuse  of  title  XVlll 
when  it  recommended  the  medicare  pro- 
gram In  1964.  I  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  does  not  con- 
done any  additional  Interest  burden  on 
the  elderly  and  disabled  recipients  of 
their  professional  care. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Vanik]  stated  on  the  floor  February  15: 

The  patient  should  not  be  made  the 
victim  In  any  Ideological  dispute  between 
th»  doctor  and  the  Oovernment. 

This  bill  win  remove  this  source  of 
unnecessary  embarrassment  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  financial  difQculty  for 
the  medicare  patient. 

I  recommend  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today  as  one  means  of  cor- 
recting this  Inequity.  If  the  patient  can 
file  for  his  entitlement  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  with  an  item- 
ized and  unpaid  bill,  he  can  pay  for  the 
entire  bill  when  he  receives  his  medicare 
portion  with  dignity.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  our  medicare  pro- 
gram to  Insure  this  measure  of  dignity  In 
the  doctor-patient  relationship. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PORK  BARREL 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luumlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  P*m,TON]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  disclosure  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  Federal 
publicists  are  being  subsidized  by  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  the  tune  of  $425  mil- 
lion is  almost  shocking. 

This  amounts  to  disclosure  of  a  Fed- 
eral public  relations  "pork  barrel"  from 
which  funds  are  siphoned  off  for  pur- 
poees  of  Federal  imagery,  promotion, 
and  policy  salesmanship.  All  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 


Now.  $425  million  may  not  sound  like 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  some,  especially 
when  poured  over  the  myriad  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  However, 
this  amount  would : 

First.  Cover  the  entire  appropriation 
request  for  the  rent  supplement  program 
over  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Second.  Pay  more  than  half  the  budg- 
et request  for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram over  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Third.  Cover  the  local  governmental 
budget  of  my  entire  congressional  dis- 
trict. Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
Coimty,  Tenn.,  over  the  next  4  years. 

Fourth.  Pay  for  the  combined  news- 
gathering  costs  of  the  three  television 
networks,  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International,  and  the  Na- 
tion's 10  largest  newspapers  over  the 
next  2  years. 

And  on  and  on  we  could  go. 

Now,  there  is  no  questioning  that  our 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  have 
a  right  and  duty  to  provide  legitimate 
Information  services  to  the  news  media 
and  to  the  public.  But  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  expenditiu%s  of  $425  million  a 
year  are  well  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

Here  then.  It  seems  to  me.  is  some  fat 
in  the  budget  which  can  be  painlessly 
trimmed. 

A  very  timely  editorial  on  this  subject 
entitled  "Operation  Ballyhoo  "  appeared 
in  the  March  31,  1967.  ediUon  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  I  Insert  It  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Naahvine   (Tenn.)  £anner.  Mar. 

31.  19671 

Opekation  Ballthoo 

The  Federal  Government  spends  more  of 
the  taxpayer's  money  to  tell  and  show  him 
what  It  wants  him  to  hear  and  see  than  on 
Its  legislative  and  judicial  branches  com- 
bined. So  says  the  Associated  Press  In  sum- 
marizing, from  Washington,  the  $425  million 
annual  expenditure  for  federal  publicity. 

That  Is  more  than  double  the  combined 
outlay  for  newsgatherlng  by  the  two  major 
U.S.  news  services  (AP  and  UPI),  the  three 
major  television  networks,  and  the  10  big- 
gest American  newspapers. 

Much  of  the  publicity  operation,  which  has 
risen  steadily  through  successive  adminis- 
trations, Is  devoted  to  convincing  Americans 
(with  their  own  money)  that  what  the  gov- 
ernment does  is  for  their  welfare. 

It's  the  press  agentry  concept,  with  spoon- 
feeding techniques — In  the  manner  of  news- 
management  on  the  part  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  Involved.  And  "manning  the 
sluice-gates  of  this  stream  of  self-revelation 
are  at  least  6.868  federal  employees  occupied 
full  or  part  time"  at  It. 

Big  government  has  grown  In  this  par- 
ticular, too;  the  high  pressure  salesmanship 
In  support  of  that  burgeoning  commodity. 

The  AP  survey  showed  that  the  biggest 
domestic  publicity  network  is  maintained 
by  the  mUltary,  with  about  3.000  employees 
in  this  field,  and  a  budget  of  at  least  $32 
million.  But  the  Pentagon  has  no  copyright 
on  the  methods  and  practice  of  governmental 
publicity  organs,  grinding  out  their  reams 
of  lyrics  to  that  •426  million  tune. 

ITnlt  after  unit,  the  agencies  grind  out 
their  own — some  of  It  valid  and  Informative, 
and  some  of  It  plain  brain-washing. 

The  people's  right  to  know  Is  a  vital  con- 
cept, respected,  championed,  and  served  by 
respKsnslble  journalism.  Public  buslneea  is 
the  public's  business.  But  there  la  a  vast 
difference  between  factual  reporting  to  that 


end  and  bureaucratic  manipulation,  first  de- 
ciding what  is  "good"  for  the  people  to  know 
or  believe,  and  then  feeding  them  "Infor- 
mation" contrived  for  that. 

Plfty-four  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
law  stating  that  "No  money  appropriated  by 
any  act  shall  be  used  for  compensation  of 
any  publicity  expert  unless  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose." 

That  law  still  is  on  the  statute  books.  Now 
would  be  a  good  time  for  Congress — and  the 
nation — to  call  for  Its  enforcement.  Not  only 
wo»ild  It  get  Information  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  accurate  and  valid  reporting,  but 
it  would  save  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  now  going  each  year  for  Op- 
eration Ballyhoo. 


THE  NEW  MANPOWER 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  perhaps  our  most 
innovative  executive  department,  and 
one  of  its  publications,  Employment 
Service  Review,  has  become  an  embodi- 
ment of  creative  federalism. 

While  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
has  only  a  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  manpower  disjunctions  of  our  so- 
ciety, it  has  to  wrestle  with  technologi- 
cal advances,  with  inadequately  trained 
or  educated  manpower,  with  outmoded 
job  requirements,  with  intergovernmen- 
tal relations  and  with  minority  group 
discrimination.  These  problems  go  deep 
within  our  society;  they  are  complex  and 
variously  connected. 

As  steps  toward  solving  these  prob- 
lems. I  have  introduced  and  urged  my 
colleagues  to  pass  H.R.  623.  the  State 
and  Local  Government  Employees  Train- 
ing Act.  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  624,  to 
Improve  Intergovernmental  relations  and 
coordination.  And  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  629,  the  rlght-to-work  bill  which 
would  guarantee  a  job  to  all  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work. 

I  firmly  believe  that  full  employment 
and  responsive  government  must  be 
among  the  marks  of  excellence  in  our 
society.  Here,  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  is  of  vital  Importance, 
and  I  am  heartened  by  the  imaginative 
role  foreseen  by  its  Director.  Frank  H. 
Cassell.  I  am  Including  below  his 
frontpiece  article  for  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Employment  Service  Review,  entitled 
"The  New  Manpower,"  and  an  article  In 
this  same  March-April  issue  by  Prof.  Ell 
Olnzberg.  "Employment  Service — Chosen 
Instrument  of  the  Manpower  Revolu- 
tion." 

TBX  New  Manfowzr 
(By  Prank  H.  Cassell) 

R.  Buckmlnster  Fuller,  noted  architect 
and  one  of  the  great  creative  minds  of  our 
time,  frequently  scolds  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  remaining  slaves  to  old  mythologies. 
For  example,  he  acciues  them  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  sun  "setting."  of  shooting  mis- 
siles "up"  Into  space  and  of  winds  being 
"blown  from  the  West"  whereas,  of  course, 
the  sun  is  stationary  In  relation  to  the  earth. 
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missiles  go  "out"  into  space,  and  winds  are 
the  result  of  air  moving  "Into"  a  low  pressure 
center.  To  Mr.  Fuller,  the  creative  process 
begins  when  we  put  away  the  myths,  return 
to  the  fundamentals,  and  reexamine  our 
problems  and  situation  in  terras  of  the  real 
facts. 

While  I  won't  presume  to  be  another  Buck- 
mlnster Fuller.  I  believe  there  is  a  definite 
Deed  for  applying  this  kind  of  creative  think- 
ing to  the  manpower  field.  Just  as  there  is  a 
vast  reservoir  of  wealth  in  the  universe  still 
to  be  discovered  and  used,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  human  resources  right  under  our  noses — 
If  only  we  put  aside  the  myths  and  apply 
our  creative  energy  to  using  It. 

Is  the  requirement  that  a  certain  job  be 
done  by  an  engineer  or  technician  a  matter 
of  fact  or  a  company  tradition? 

Is  a  high  school  diploma  really  required 
to  handle  that  sales  job,  or  do  we  recognize 
that  one  can  be  a  competent  and  moti- 
vated human  being  without  a  diploma? 

Do  all  the  jobs  now  being  done  by  a  reg- 
istered nurse  really  require  a  registered 
nurse? 

Are  we  searching  In  vain  for  a  broad  gen- 
erallst  to  do  the  job  of  a  narrow  specialist? 

As  employers  and  members  of  the  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service,  are  we  utilizing 
fully  the  manpower  and  assistance  available 
under  the  new  employment  and  training 
programs? 

The  New  Careers  Movement,  as  Prof.  Frank 
Relssman  of  New  York  University  likes  to 
call  it,  is  now  centered  around  the  nonpro- 
fessional public  service  employee.  He  esti- 
mates that  there  are  some  60,000  such 
previously  inexperienced  and  untrained  peo- 
ple doing  Jobs  normally  allotted  to  highly 
trained  professionals  and  technicians.  The 
key  to  success  is  in  breaking  down  the  job, 
building  in  training,  and  then  making  the 
Job  the  motivator  for  further  development  of 
the  worker. 

Technological  changes  and  advances  have 
forced  a  similar  New  Careers  Movement  in 
business  and  Industry,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.  The  trouble  is,  we  have  been  think- 
ing in  terms  of  adjusting  the  manpower  to 
the  needs  of  technology,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  Meanwhile,  manpower, 
rather  than  technology,  is  becoonlng  the  In- 
creasingly important  factor  In  operating 
costs,  not  to  mention  the  sociological  factors 
that  also  reflect  on  economic  well-being  in 
general.  Isn't  It  time  we  started  to  think 
more  In  terms  of  fitting  jobs  into  people, 
Instead  of  people  Into  jobs? 

Working  together,  the  Federal-State  Em- 
ployment Service  and  the  creative  employer 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  move  into 
the  new  industrial  revolution  of  full  em- 
ployment, f\ill  and  efficient  utilization  of 
available  human  resources — and  full  pro- 
duction. 


EmplOTMKNT    SEKVICK — CbOSXN    iNarSTTMSNT 
OP   THX    MaNPOWKB    REVOLtmON 

(By  Eli  Olnzberg) 

(Note. — ^Dr.  Ell  Olnzberg  Is  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Director,  Conservation  of 
Human  Resources,  Colimibia  University,  and 
Chairman,  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee.) 

Not  so  many  years  ago  many  sophisticated 
observers  argued  that  In  any  reform  of  Job 
market  operations  the  worst  course  would 
be  to  Ignore  the  Employment  Service,  since  it 
was  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  effectively 
the  functions  It  bad,  much  less  any  new 
functions.  Tet,  today,  the  Employment 
Service  is  regarded  as  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  the  manpower  revolution.  What 
lies  behind  this  shift  from  disdain  to  critical 
Importance,  from  reluctance  to  add  even 
small  functions  to  a  situation  where  every 
new  manpower  program  becomes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Employment  Service? 

Shortly  after  James  P.  Mitchell  became 


Secretary  of  Labor,  only  slightly  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  he  appointed  an  ad  hoc  con- 
sultants group  under  the  Informal  chair- 
manship of  Dean  Douglas  Brown,  to  assist 
him  in  rethinking  the  mission  of  the  De- 
partment and  Its  organization.  This  group 
concluded  that  the  Department  must  change 
its  image  and  become  the  Manpower  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Few  \mder- 
stood  what  we  were  proposing  and  few  of 
them  were  enthusiastic.  After  all,  this  was 
at  a  time  when,  after  testifying  on  the  Hill, 
a  senior  official  of  the  Labor  Department 
was  told  by  the  chairman  of  a  congressional 
committee  to  give  his  regards  to  "your  boss, 
Mr.  Meany." 

It  was  6  years  from  the  time  the  con- 
sultants recommended  raising  manpower 
as  the  Department's  new  flag  untU  the  first 
rumblings  of  the  manpower  revolution  were 
heard  throughout  the  land.  And  only  an- 
other 5  years  have  passed  since  then — a  very 
short  period  even  in  a  country  with  a  short 
history. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  radical  shift 
in  prevailing  attitudes  toward  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  some  recent  manifestations 
of  the  continuing  manpower  revolution  will 
be  presented  briefly,  together  with  a  consid- 
eration of  the  exaggerated  expectations  that 
many  hold  for  the  Service.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  realistic  recommendations 
concerning  the  direction  of  desirable 
changes. 

Some  items  from  recent  press  reports  and 
certain  findings  from  current  manpower 
research  will  help  to  set  out  many  dimen- 
sions of  the  accelerating  manpower  revolu- 
tion through  which  we  are  now  living. 

The  Census  has  just  reported  that  between 
1960  and  1965  another  2  million  Negroee 
migrated  out  of  the  South,  most  moving  to 
the  North  but  many  to  the  Weet.  The  hor- 
rendouBly  difficult  problems  of  the  ghetto 
unemployed  are  but  one  reflection  of  this 
trend. 

A  group  of  consultants  charged  with  ap- 
praising the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  education  of  hard-to- 
teach  children  has  concluded  that  the  coun- 
try has  gotten  very  little  for  its  money.  Moet 
of  the  difficulties  remain  unresolved. 

Despite  anguished  pleas  from  farm  em- 
ployers, the  Bracero  program  was  substan- 
tially halted  In  a  single  year  with  very  small 
losses  to  the  farmers  and  substantial  gains  to 
American  farm  laborers. 

Two  decades  after  the  passage  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act,  Congress  finally  passed  two 
direct  employment  bills — Kennedy-Javlts 
and  Nelson-Scheuer. 

Despite  5  years  of  markedly  improved  eco- 
nomic and  employment  conditions,  the  un- 
employnwnt  and  underemployment  rates  for 
Negroes  remain  distressingly  high. 

Recent  research  has  revealed  that  only  3 
percent  of  all  career  officers  and  enlisted 
men  availed  themselves  of  counseling  prior 
to  being  separated  from  the  armed  services, 
although  the  overwhelming  majority  were 
facing  the  necessity  of  finding  civilian  jobs. 

Another  study  of  how  the  unemployed 
look  for  and  find  jobs  revealed  that  they  re- 
lied primarily  on  personal  contacts  and  only 
secondarily  on  employment  agencies,  i^i- 
vate  or  public. 

Spokesmen  for  various  low  Income  and 
minority  groups  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  that  while  training  is  valuable, 
and  job  creation  may  be  even  more  valuable, 
the  problems  of  their  constituencies  will  not 
be  resolved  until  their  Income  needs  are  met. 
There  is  little  or  no  prospect  for  many  of 
the  low  skilled  to  earn  enough  to  bring  their 
family  Incomes   above  the  poverty  line. 

Finally,  the  public.  Congress,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration have  become  aware  that  the 
variegated  manpower  and  manpower  related 
programs  initiated  since  1961  represent  a 
crazy  quilt  with  duplication,  overlapping, 
and  resultant  loss  of  effectiveness.     Coor- 


dination has  become  the  watchword  of  the 
day. 

The  foregoing  are  simply  indicative  of  the 
scope  and  scale  of  the  manpower  revolu- 
tion. They  should  help,  however,  to  make 
clear  why  the  Employment  Service  has  been 
living  through  a  tumultuous  period  and  why 
the  years  ahead  are  also  likely  to  be 
tumultuous. 

Without  undue  elaboration,  it  seems 
worthwhile  to  set  out  below  why  some  of  the 
major  expectations  that  many  have  come 
to  hold  about  what  the  Employment  Service 
should  do  appear  to  be  exaggerated,  if  not 
tmrealizable. 

1.  The  Employment  Service  cannot  get  a 
job  for  every  person  who  Is  seeking  one. 
Many  Individuals  are  not  directly  employ- 
able. In  other  instances,  the  demand  for 
labor  is  too  weak. 

2.  It  may  not  even  be  possible  for  the 
Employment  SMTice  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful service  for  every  person  who  seeks  its 
help.  If  a  job  cannot  be  provided,  there  may 
be  nothing  else  that  the  cUent  wants  cw  can 
use. 

3.  The  Employment  Service  will  not  al- 
ways be  able  to  meet  all  employers'  demands, 
even  for  imsklUed  labor.  The  effective  sup- 
ply frequency  is  Inadequate. 

4.  It  Is  not  the  province  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  be  the  sole  provider  of 
service  to  potential  employees  and  potential 
employers.  In  some  communities,  employer 
opposition  to  the  Service  runs  very  deep  and 
has  been  of  long  standing. 

6.  While  it  is  easy  to  applaud  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  critics  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  should  keep  fewer  records.  It 
Is  difficult  to  see.  especially  where  unemploy- 
ment compensation  moneys  are  involved, 
how  a  governmental  agency  can  operate 
without  a  reasonable  amount  of  recording 
and  reporting. 

6.  Much  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the 
desirability  of  attracting  and  retaining  a 
higher  average  level  of  personnel  in  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  But  the  same  general 
statement  is  made  about  every  other  large- 
scale  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
organization  from  the  Armed  Forces  to  Oen- 
eral  Electric.  The  value  of  such  a  hortatory 
formulation  Is  imclear,  especially  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  established  relationship  between 
a  staff  member's  education  and  personality 
and  his  p>erformance. 

7.  The  argvmaent  is  advanced  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  should  spend  more  time  ap- 
praising those  who  seek  its  help.  Admittedly 
it  does  not  know  as  much  as  It  should  about 
the  clients  whom  it  serves.  However,  this 
advice  cannot  be  foUowed  In  the  absence 
of  corresponding  adjustments  of  staff  and 
budget  and  of  calculations  as  to  how  opti- 
mum results  can  be  obtained. 

8.  The  Employment  Service  has  been  criti- 
cized for  placing  people,  especially  young 
people,  in  low-level  jobs.  But  what  employ- 
ment alternative  is  there  for  an  unskilled 
man  or  women,  especially  one  not  interested 
in  undergoing  training? 

9.  Finally,  the  point  has  been  made  that 
the  Employment  Service  has  not  been  doing 
all  that  It  can  and  should  do  to  implement 
the  new  manpower  programs  which  have 
been  legislated  in  recent  years.  Query — how 
can  it  possibly  do  this  and  also  carry  on 
all  of  its  earlier  reeponsibiUUes  with,  at  beet. 
only  very  modest  adjustments  In  staff  and 
budget? 

In  short,  the  Employment  Service  has  been 
advised  to  do  too  much  with  too  little.  Its 
critics  have  frequently  had  no  real  tinder- 
standlng  of  the  complexities  Involved  in  pro- 
viding effective  services  to  the  hard-to-em- 
ploy. And  they  have  further  underestimated 
the  lack  of  public  acceptance,  if  not  outright 
hostility,  that  the  Employment  Service  still 
faces  In  many  commxinltlee. 

But  to  argue  as  has  been  argued  above  that 
unrealistic     expectations     have     developed 
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about  tb*  Employment  Service  does  not  Im- 
ply tbat  It  cannot  change  at  all  and,  by 
changing,  do  a  more  effective  Job.  Some  di- 
rections for  constructive  change  are  noted 
below. 

1.  In  focxistng  more  of  Ita  attention  on 
the  bard-to-traln  and  hard-to-employ.  It 
must  learn  to  operate  not  solely  on  Its  own 
but  In  cooperation  with  a  host  of  com- 
munity organizations — governmental,  non- 
proat,  and  private.  In  short,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  must  see  Itself  and  operate  as 
a  specialized  community  agency. 

2.  It  must  devote  a  substantial  amount  of 
Its  resources  to  developing  Job  openings  with 
different  types  of  employers.  If  the  Service 
becomes  too  client  oriented,  that  la,  too 
oriented  toward  the  Jobseeker,  It  will  fall 
him  unless  It  has  developed  effective  rela- 
tions with  those  who  alone  can  provide  him 
with  a  Job. 

3.  In  Its  efforts  at  Job  creation.  It  should 
recognize  the  desirability  of  stimulating 
cosnmunlty-wlde  efforts  In  which  local  lead- 
ership acts  to  spur  business  to  provide  Jobs 
tor  the  hard-to-employ.  The  Employment 
Service  cannot  hope  to  carry  the  ball  alone. 
It  must  learn  to  work  cooperatively  with  and 
through  the  leadership  structure. 

4.  The  same  observation  holds  with  re- 
spect to  MDTA  and  other  training  efforts. 
The  Employment  Service  should  not  seek 
to  operate  the  MDTA  program,  together  with 
Vocational  Education,  as  an  intragovem- 
mental  effort.  What  It  should  do  Is  to 
Involve  as  many  employers  and  trade  unions 
as  It  can  In  the  development  of  on-tbe-Job 
and  other  types  of  training  and  of  eventual 
employment  opportunities. 

6.  One  of  the  least  exploited  of  all  poten- 
tial assistance  Is  that  at  members  of  the 
academic  community  who  co\Ud  help  Em- 
ployment Service  operations,  especially  In 
large  centers,  to  Improve  the  collection  and 
analjrsls  of  data  and  to  Interpret  It  to  the 
community.  The  academicians  could  profit 
from  constructive  relations  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service  which.  In  turn,  needs  the 
kind  of  help  that  Interested  professors  can 
provide. 

Specifically,  a  closer  liaison  with  the  aca- 
demic community  would  make  It  much  easier 
for  the  Employment  Service  to  develop  and 
carry  through  followup  studies  of  what  hap- 
pens to  various  groups  of  clients.  This  Is 
something  It  has  an  urgent  need  to  know; 
this  Is  something  that  the  professors  are 
also  Interested  in  finding  out. 

0.  The  Employment  Service  needs  to  re- 
view critically  the  changes  In  Its  areas  of 
operation  and  to  pick  up,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, Important  changes  In  supply  or  de- 
mand. For  Instance,  it  must  be  alert  to  the 
Infiow  of  large  numbers  of  migrants  who 
may  have  special  characteristics  and  needs. 
This,  too,  is  an  area  where  academicians  and 
other  ezp>ert8  In  the  community  can  be  of 
assistance. 

7.  There  Is  need  for  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  Improve  its  relations  with  newt  media. 
It  has  much  general  and  specific  Informa- 
tion of  Interest  to  the  press.  If  this  were 
readily  released  for  publication.  It  la  likely 
that  the  press  would  cooperate  by  creating 
a  better  local  image  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice. The  press  could  also  alert  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  changes  In  the  community 
of  which  It  might  not  have  become  aware. 

8.  As  the  Employment  Service  focuses  In- 
creasingly on  the  hard-to-employ.  It  faces 
the  responsibility  of  adapting  Its  present  In- 
struments and  procedures  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  clientele.  Despite  general  agree- 
ment that  the  OrmaLAL  APiiTiuus  Tsar  Bat- 
RST  requires  such  adaptation,  relatively  few 
changes  have  been  made.  While  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  Inservlce  training  of 
staff,  a  greater  involvement  of  conununity 
leaders,  academicians,  and  the  press — as  rec- 
ommended above— could  go  a  long  way  to 


provide  additional  resources  that  could  be 
used  to  this  end. 

Clearly,  there  is  much  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  can  do— much  that  It  should 
do — to  change  itself  so  that  It  Is  In  a  better 
position  to  discharge  Its  old  as  well  as  Its 
new  functions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  man- 
power revolution  is  still  In  its  early  stages. 
We  are  still  experimenting  with  many  facets 
of  an  active  Job  market  policy.  But,  It  Is 
clear  that,  despite  some  early  neglect,  the 
Employment  Service  has  become  and  will  re- 
main the  chosen  instrument  of  the  man- 
power revolution.  If  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  an  organization  with  a  great  network 
of  field  offices  to  perform  the  services  which 
it  is  now  charged  with  performing. 

But  If  the  Employment  Service  Is  to  do  Its 
Job  more  effectively,  It  must  move  In  two 
directions:  It  must  become  a  community 
agency,  much  more  closely  alined  with  other 
community  agencies;  and  It  must  remain 
sensitive  to  national,  regional,  and  State 
relations. 

As  its  responsibilities  shift  from  an  exclu- 
sive concern  with  employment  to  a  broad- 
ened concern  with  employabllity.  it  must 
learn  many  new  ways  of  thinking  and  doing. 
Otherwise.  It  will  fall  to  discharge  its  new 
responslbiUtlea  effectively. 

Since  so  many  of  Its  new  clientele  are  Ne- 
groes or  members  of  other  minority  groups; 
since  the  Employment  Service  is  a  Federal- 
State  system;  and  since  the  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  is  unequivocal,  the  Em- 
ployment Service  must  find  ways  to  sur- 
mount local  pressures  which  continue  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  minorities.  Failure  to  do 
so  means  that  it  will  be  untrue  to  Its  trust 
and  no  organization  can  be  efficient  If  It 
loses  Integrity. 

The  Employment  Service  has  changed,  but 
It  has  need  to  change  further.  The  only 
question  that  It  faces  is  whether  It  wUl  take 
the  lead  and  change  itself  or  whether  It  will 
wait  and  be  pushed  into  changes  by  others. 
The  answer  to  this  crucial  question  is  the 
challenge  that  the  leadership  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  faces. 


NEW  HELIPORT  NAMED  IN  HONOR 
OP  MAJ.  CHARLES  L.  KELLY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  April  7,  1967.  I  was  privileged 
to  have  been  present  at  an  inspiring  cere- 
mony in  my  district,  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, the  most  historical  and  venerable 
base  of  national  defense  in  Southwest 
United  States;  indeed,  in  the  country. 

This  was  the  dedication  of  the  new 
heliport  facility,  dedicated  and  named 
in  honor  of  one  of  our  great  Americans, 
one  of  that  breed  who  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  have  the  kind  of  country  we  enjoy, 
and,  unfortunately,  sometimes  take  for 
granted:  Maj.  Charles  L.  Kelly,  killed  in 
Vietnam  in  1964  as  he  was  endeavoring 
to  rescue  wounded  comrades. 

Major  Kelly  is  the  symbol  of  American 
faith  and  ideals.  Here  was  a  man  who 
started  out  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
military  ladder.  He  did  his  duty  in  the 
Second  World  War;  he  went  to  school 


and  obtained  not  only  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree but  a  master's  as  well.  Then  he 
went  into  the  medical  field  service.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  major. 

Major  Kelly  could  conceivably  have 
saved  himself.  As  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  landing  spot  to  retrieve  and  rescue 
the  wounded  American  servicemen  he 
warned  by  radio  that  the  enemy  was 
firing  mortar  and  small  arms  fire  and 
that  he  should  withdraw  and  leave. 
Then  came  his  classic  answer:  "Not  un- 
til I  have  taken  out  the  men." 

This  will  be  the  memorable  phrase  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  We  should  never 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  our  heroes  like 
Major  KeUy. 

I  extend  to  the  commanding  oflBcer  of 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Maj.  Qen. 
Conn  L.  Milbum,  Jr.,  in  behalf  of  not  only 
the  20th  District  but  all  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
sincere  congratulations  for  the  arrange- 
ments that  made  it  possible  to  have  this 
ceremony.  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  de- 
livered the  main  address,  having  to 
travel  all  the  way  from  Washington 
to  San  Antonio  to  do  so.  This  shows  the 
quality  of  greatness  of  such  men  as  Gen- 
eral Heaton  and  General  Milbum  who 
recognize  the  heroic  contributions  of  our 
service  heroes  and  who  make  it  possible 
for  those  of  us  who  are  in  their  eternal 
debt  to  join  in  honoring  such  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
reports  of  this  solemn  occasion  as  re- 
corded in  the  San  Antonio  Light  of  April 
8,  1967,  and  April  2,  1967: 

Most  DacosATCD  Pxlot:  Hklipokt  To 
Honor  Hkbo  or  Vixt  Was 

The  heliport  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston  will 
be  named  Charles  L.  KeUy  Army  Heliport 
Friday  in  honor  of  a  pilot  killed  In  Vietnam. 

Dedication  ceremonies  are  set  for  10  ain. 
at  the  beUport,  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  fort. 

Lt.  Oen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton,  surgeon  gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  will  make  the  dedicatory 
address. 

MOST  DBCOSATIS 

Maj.  KeUy.  kUled  In  acUon  on  July  1, 1064, 
was  the  most  decorated  pUot  In  the  Army 
Medical  Service. 

He  was  killed  when  he  flew  Into  a  Viet  Cong 
area  to  pick  up  a  wounded  American  soldier 
and  two  wounded  Vietnamese. 

As  be  was  landing  ground  troops  advlaed 
him  to  get  out,  but  Kelly  said  he  would  leavs 
only  when  he  had  the  wounded  men  aboard. 

The  Viet  Cong  opened  fire  killing  him. 

Kelly's  widow,  Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Kelly,  and 
their  three  chUdren,  Jane,  14,  Barbara.  13. 
and  Charles,  6,  of  Augusta.  Oa.,  and  hlf 
mother,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  KeUy  of  Sylvanla,  Oa., 
will  attend  the  ceremonies. 

Kelly's  awards  Included  the  Dlstlngulsbed 
Service  Cross,  the  SUver  Star,  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  Bronze  Star,  Air  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  the  Gallantry  Cross 
with  Palm. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  awarded  blm  tbe 
MlUtary  Order  Medal. 

He  held  a  B.S.  degree  from  Georgia  Teach- 
ers College  and  a  M.A.  degree  from  Oeorg* 
Peabody  CoUege,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

DKTACHMXNT    CHUT 

During  World  War  H,  he  served  as  an  en- 
listed man  with  the  30th  Infantry  Division. 
He  then  left  the  Army  to  return  to  collega 

He  was  commissioned  a  second  Ueutenant 
In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  and  served  as 
conunandlng  officer  of  the  64th  Medical  De- 
tachment at  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ga. 

He  had  been  In  Vietnam  since  January, 
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1964,  as  commander  of  the  67th  Medical  De- 
tachment. 

Since  his  death,  the  Academic  Building 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center.  Ft.  Rucker, 
Ala.,  was  named  Kelly  Hall  in  his  honor. 

At  the  heliport  dedication,  the  U.S.  Army 
Band  will  play  the  national  anthem  and  Maj. 
George  W.  KelUng,  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center  adjutant,  wlU  read  the  dedication 
order. 

HciPORT  Namko  Toa,  Hxao  or  Vxrr  Rkscubi 

The  heliport  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston  was 
named  Charles  L.  Kelly  Army  Heliport  Fri- 
day In  honor  of  a  pilot  klUed  In  Vietnam. 

Dedication  ceremonies  were  held  at  the 
heliport  with  Kelly's  widow,  Mrs.  Jessie  H. 
Kelly,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Kelly,  and 
bis  three  children.  aU  from  Georgia,  attend- 
ing. 

Lt.  Qen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton.  siirgeon  gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  gave  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress. 

Maj.  Kelly,  a  helicopter  ambulance  pUot, 
was  killed  in  Vietnam  July  1.  1964.  He  was 
attempting  to  evacuate  woimded  men  when 
he  was  shot  by  groundflre. 

Although  advised  by  ground  troops  not 
to  land,  he  said  he  woiild  leave  only  "when  I 
have  your  woimded." 

SYMBOL    rOR    MKOICa 

"May  these  words  ever  be  a  living,  life- 
long symbol  for  Army  Medical  Service  pilots." 
Heaton  told  the  2,000  persons  attending  the 
dedication. 

Heaton  said  more  than  64.000  casualties 
from  the  Vietnam  war  have  been  evacuated 
in  helicopter  ambulances. 

Kelly  was  credited  with  rescuing  more 
than  600  wounded  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

"Many  men  owe  their  health  and  lives  to 
men  like  Maj.  Kelly,"  Heaton  said. 

"As  one  of  his  feUow  officers  called  him, 
he  was  a  different  type  of  soldier — one  who 
saved  rather  than  took  htunan  Uvea,"  Heaton 
continued. 

MOST   DKCORATKO 

Kelly  was  the  most  decorated  officer  in  the 
Army  Medical  Service.  His  awards  Include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Silver 
Star,  the  DisUngulshed  Flying  Cross.  Bronze 
Star,  Army  Commendation  Medal  and  the 
Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  awarded  him  the 
Military  Order  Medal. 

Following  the  dedication  speech,  a  memo- 
rial to  Kelly  was  unveUed  offiolaUy  naming 
the  heliport  after  blm. 

ARMT    BAND    PLATS 

While  the  4th  Army  Band  played  "Th* 
Green  Beret,"  four  helicopters  trailing  red 
shd  green  smoke  flew  over  the  crowd. 

Those  present  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
liellport  facilities  following  the  ceremony. 

Ranking  officers  at  the  event  Included  Maj. 
Qen.  Chester  A.  Dahlen,  Ft.  Sam  Houston 
oommandlng  general,  and  Maj  Oen.  Oonn 
L.  Milbum  Jr.,  Brooke  Army  Medical  Oentsr 
commanding  general. 
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PRAVDA  DOES  NOT  LIKE  Hit.  6990 

Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monacan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer, 
m  further  support  of  my  bill— HJl. 
6990— to  establish  the  American  Inter- 
national Cultural  and  Educational  Coun- 


cil, an  editorial  from  Pravda,  March  21, 
1967,  which  criticizes: 
First.  The  CIA. 
Second.  H.R.  6990. 

Third.  The  Presidential  Commission, 
including  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  Katzenbach;  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
Gardner,  and  CIA  Director  Richard 
Helms. 

I  am  confident  that  anyone  who  reads 
the  Pravda  comment  will  want  to  sup- 
port my  bill. 

(From  Pravda,  Mar.  21,  1967 J 
Th«  CIA  Is  Looking  for  a  Screen — ^Noras 
or  A  POLmCAL  Obsebvxb 
(By  T.  Zhukov) 
Scandal  .  .  .  scandal  .  .  .  scandal  I  The  US 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been  caught 
red-handed  I  Some  extremely  shady  deals 
have  come  out :  the  CIA  was  bribing  students' 
organisations,  organisations  of  lawyers,  reU- 
gious  leaders  and  many  other  bodies  whose 
representatives,  resorting  to  liberally  sup- 
plied doUars,  were  engaged  In  subversive 
antl-communlst  and  anti-Sovlet  activity  on 
the  international  arena.  This  news  circu- 
lating throughout  the  entire  world  press  has 
cast  the  CIA  men  into  depression,  has  made 
the  rulers  In  Washington  blush,  and  has 
alarmed  the  Congressmen.  So,  a  "presiden- 
tial commission"  was  set  up  urgently  and 
commlHsioned  with  picking  up  and  pasting 
together  the  fragments  of  the  shattered  ves- 
sel. 

"nie  commission  Is  quite  a  competent  one: 
Under-Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach, Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  Gardner,  and  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms,  the  guilty  party  in  all  this 
unexpected  fuss. 

And  now  we  have  a  report  published  on 
March  19  In  the  New  York  Times  on  the  flrst 
results  obtained  by  this  distinguished  com- 
mission. What  has  It  arrived  at?  Perhaps, 
you'U  think  that  the  commission  has  decided 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unseemly  activity  which 
Mr.  Helms  was  found  guUty  of?  WeU,  then 
you  are  not  famUlar  with  political  ethics  In 
Washington  If  you  got  such  a  thought  into 
your  head. 

Oh,  no.  According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
things  are  altogether  different:  the  pomt  Is 
that  the  activity  of  some  organisations  Is 
alleged  to  be  of  so  great  an  importance  for 
spreading  American  ideas  abroad  that  some 
other  way  must  be  found  for  flnancing  them. 
The  newspaper  pointo  out  that  the  support- 
ers of  this  programme  emphasised  that  the 
decision  concerning  secret  flnancing  had  been 
taken  in  1962  after  private  funds  refused  to 
finance  the  youth  and  trade-union  organi- 
sations which  were  wlUlng  to  engage  In  prop- 
aganda and  political  struggle  against  Com- 
munists abroad. 

And  now  Katzenbach 's  commission  comes 
out  In  defence  of  the  CIA.  The  New  York 
Times  writes  that  Mr.  Katzenbach  said  that 
the  CIA,  having  decided  to  carry  out  such  a 
programme,  had  been  acting  not  on  Its  own 
initiative,  but  in  conformity  with  the  poli- 
cies approved  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cU.  So,  since  they  organised  the  bribing  of 
American  public  organisations  together,  they 
mtut  answer  for  it  together,  too. 

However,  this  Is  what  one  may  call  an 
Internal  settling  of  accounts.  And  what  Is 
It  that  the  "presidential  commission"  pro- 
poses practically?  Without  being  abashed  In 
the  least  Messrs.  Katzenbach.  Gardner  and 
Helms  recommend  that  use  be  made  of  the 
experience  of  their  more  successful  British 
colleagues.  "In  their  searches  for  some 
other  method  of  financing  the  Katzenbach 
commission,"  says  the  New  York  Timet. 
"studies,  as  everyone  knows,  the  activity  of 
the  Brttlsb  CouncU.    llUa  organisation  fi- 


nanced by  the  government,  but  actuaUy  run 
on  a  private  basis  (?I)  is  reminiscent,  as  to 
Its  structure,  of  the  British  Broadcastlns 
Corporation  (BBC)". 

Just  take  a  look  and  see  how  nice  and 
noble  It  all  looked  says  the  "presidential 
commission"  with  endearment.  Out  of  the 
30  members  of  the  British  CouncU  Executive 
only  7  are  clvU  aervanU,  and  the  rest  are 
the  salutary  "private  persons."  PormaUy 
the  British  CotmcU  "decides  on  its  own  about 
the  nature  of  Its  work",  however,  taking 
place  In  the  process  "Is  a  constant  discus- 
sion (!)  between  the  government  oflldals 
and  the  council's  executive.  What  a  won- 
derful screen  that! 

And  now  we  see  the  "presidential  commis- 
sion" whose  active  member  is  the  chief 
of  the  CIA,  proposing  to  set  up,  along  the 
lines  of  the  BrltUh  Council,  an  American 
International  CoxmcU  for  Culture  and  Edu- 
cation with  the  only  difference  that  this 
CouncU  should  have  "greater  powers"  than 
Its  British  counterpart. 

WhUe  the  question  Is  being  dlscxissed. 
John  Monagan,  an  adroit  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  already  sub- 
laltted  a  bill  "compUed  In  the  spirit  of  the 
recommendaOons  of  the  Katzenbach  com- 
mission." According  to  the  bUl,  "this  coun- 
cU  will  be  able  to  subsidise  and  provide 
consultations  for  student,  trade  union.  Jour- 
nalistic, scientiflc  and  other  'slmUar*  organi- 
sations so  that  they  would  support  the  US 
foreign  policy.  The  CouncU  will  be  able  to 
receive  financial  means  from  private  funds 
and  private  persons,  however.  If  such  financ- 
ing proves  to  be  insufficient  the  bill  allows 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  federal  means 
for  It" 

Hardly  wUl  those  In  London  thank  tb* 
"presidential  commission"  for  the  publicity 
which  it  has  made  for  the  British  CovmcU. 
Hardly  wUl  the  American  "non-govemment 
organisations"  be  thankful  to  It,  the  organi- 
sations which  have  as  it  were  suffered  serious 
moral  and  poUtical  loss  of  prestige  as  a 
reeult  of  the  exposure  of  their  contacts  with 
the  CIA. 

No  matter  what  screen  Mr.  Helms  and 
his  friends  use  for  concealing  these  contacts, 
the  US  and  International  pubUc  wUl  be  able 
to  see  In  Its  true  light  the  unseemly  role 
of  the  American  Intelllgenoe. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lahu)  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania),  for  5  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Permsylvania), 
for  20  minutes,  on  April  11,  1967;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Railsback  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania),  for  30 
minutes,  on  April  13,  1967;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Cahill  (as  the  request  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Pennsylvania) ,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  April  11,  1967;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cohgrxssiohal 
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RxcoRO.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
wafi  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSOH. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  MoBBis  of  New  Mexico. 


SENATE  BIT.T.S.  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  a  Joint  resolution,  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.  24.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Shock 
See  and  hla  wife,  Horn  Mon  Hlng;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  39.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athanaaia 
Argere;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
Socarraz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  65.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  Rojas-Machado;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8. 66.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Roboredo-NewhaU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  Ra- 
mon Diaz  Zayas  Bazan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  72.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carloe  Miguel 
Calonge-Dlaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 73.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Jose  Alonso-Oarcla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  74.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ens.  Her- 
mlnla  Mourlno  de  Moya;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  75.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Maria 
Oarmendla  de  Alslna;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  91.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Per- 
nas-Becelro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Judlo  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlcUry. 

S.  127.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Julio  Fran- 
ulsco  I>im[ia8  y  Alcocer  and  Maria  Joeefa  Du- 
mas; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Lorlz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  129.  An  act  f<»'  the  relief  of  Carloe  J. 
Arboleya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Tolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo  y  Amat;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Penalver;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  135.  An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hllarlo 
Anldo-Pragulo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garita L.  Agullana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Mena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 


Baez  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
3.  Alvarez-Oomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jordan 
Ferrando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  169.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Div  Roberto 
B.  Parajon  and  Maria  C.  Florin  Parajon,  his 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  170.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Pablo 
A.  Siiaxez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  O. 
Dedlot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherlf 
Shafey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  256.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rosa  Anna 
Oenovese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roea  Agos- 
tlno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Yu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slxto  M. 
Pagaran;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Lopez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noriko  Su- 
san Duke  (Nakano);  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Brooks;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal  (Rafael  Nobo);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gustavo 
Eiigenio  Gomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GulUer- 
mo  N.  Hernandez,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Ouillermo  Martinez;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8. 466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Aba- 
di;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fer- 
nando O.  Garcla-Hemandez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klmltko 
Bethard;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henri  P. 
Boutin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 642.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  KU  Ja 
Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 
to  the  Oommittee  on   the  Judiciary. 

8.661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Albert 
Victor  Michael  Ferris-Prabhu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Ml  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia  Ann); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 853.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

8. 897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  E.  M. 
Hofstra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Juan 
Castellanoe  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erneeto  San- 
chez Jerez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmege  WUlls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  856.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Tolanda  Laxizardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 1064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SJ.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

8.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  1,600  additional 
copies  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
print  entitled  "Federal  Programs  for  the 
Development  of  Human  Resources";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  1,500  additional 
copies  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
print  entitled  "An  Economic  Profile  of  Main- 
land China';  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  11,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

619.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1939.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

620.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AdmlDlstra- 
tor.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of 
agreements  signed  under  Public  Law  480  In 
February  and  March  1967  for  the  vise  of  for- 
eign currencies,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  listings  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  contracts  negotiated,  during  the  period 
July-December  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2304(e)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

622.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Ekiucatlon  and  tAbor. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  tlie 
Annual  Report  of  the  Conamlssloner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
301(c)  of  Public  Law  874  and  subsection  13 
(c)  of  Public  Law  815;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

624.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  inquiry  into  alleged  Improper  prac- 
tices in  providing  nursing  home  care,  medi- 
cal services  and  prescribed  drugs  to  old-age 
assistance  recipients  In  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
area.  Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

626.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  acquisition  and  use  of 
aeromedlcal  research  faculties.  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

626.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  construction 


and  related  costs  of  the  Rayburn  Office 
Building,  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, Architect  of  the  Capitol:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

627.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authority 
for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

628.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  CJourts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


i 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  6, 1967, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  April 
7.  1967: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CalUomla:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  207.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  large  prototype  de- 
salting plant,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  180) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  April  10.  1967] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Resolution  405.  Reeolu- 
Uon  to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
(Rept.  No.  181).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows  fi 
By  Mr.  DULSKI:  [| 

H.R.  8261.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  , 

By  Mr.  UDALL:  | 

HSl.  8262.  A  bill  to  adjust  tile  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI:  I 

H.R.  8263.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  8264.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
b.islc  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

HJl.  8265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments and  acreage-poundage  quotas:  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  8266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments and  acreage- poundage  quotas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agzlcultanb 


H.R.  8267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  (for  pur- 
poses of  determining  entitlement  to  child's 
insurance  benefits)  a  child's  dependency  on 
his  mother  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
way  as  his  dependency  on  his  father;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  8268.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  naval  districts  and  to 
provide  that  the  commandants  thereof  shall 
be  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJi.  8269.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  loans  for  the  provision  of  urgently 
needed  nursing  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.R.  8270.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CJode  of  1954  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  66  the 
right  to  deduct  aU  expenses  for  their  medi- 
cal care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  8271.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

HJl.  8272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJR.  8273.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HJt.  8274.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal  rank  and 
years  of  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  effec- 
tive and  equitable  draft  system  by  amending 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8276.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  health  protection  cen- 
ters for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  provid- 
ing assistance  for  the  training  of  personnel 
to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  providing 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  certain  research 
related  to  such  centers  and  their  operation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

HJa.  8277.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of 
U.S.  commissioner,  to  establish  in  place 
thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8278.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  930,000 
the  maxlmvmi  servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance which  may  be  provided  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  8279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  assist  In  providing  means  for 
portability  of  credits  under  certain  private 
pension  plEms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBSRO : 

HJt.8280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
dsduot  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 


curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJK.  8281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8282.  A  biU  to  increase  from  $600  to 
•1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HM.  8283.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  to  provide  that 
a  tenant  of  a  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
ject shall  be  permitted  to  continue  to  occupy 
such  project  (with  appropriate  rent  adjust- 
ments) even  though  the  famUy's  income  in- 
creases beyond  the  applicable  limits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  8284.  A  blU  to  amend  the  United 
States  Hotising  Act  of  1937  to  make  it  clear 
that  low-rent  public  housing  includes  stores 
and  other  necessary  or  desirable  nondwelling 
facllltiee;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.8285.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  restore  the 
former  preferences  accorded  veterans  and 
servicemen  in  the  selection  of  tenants  for 
low-rent  housing  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

H.R.  8286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  remove  the  ex- 
isting 16  percent  limit  on  the  amount  of 
assistance  which  may  be  i>rovlded  there- 
under for  low-rent  public  housing  in  any 
one  State;  to  the  (Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByBir.FINO: 

H.R.  8287.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
sales  of  agrlcxiltural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Ckjrporatlon  Export  Credit  Sales  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H  Jl.  8288.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  to  prohibit  the  Bank  from 
insuring  or  financing  East-West  trade,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  (Currency. 

HS..  8289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  8290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  CommonwesLlth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  8291.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  8292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IB  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  or  sell  stolen  domestic 
animals  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  8293.  A  biU  to  include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
imix>sed  on  the  importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quantity 
estimations  used,  in  part,  to  determine  such 
quotas  from  110  percent  to  100  percent;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 

H Jt.  8294.  A  biU  to  amend  title  87  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  assist  career 
members  of   the  Armed   Forces  to   proTide 
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tbeir  children  with  a  college  education,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  provide  that  certain 
provisions  of  Insurance  contracts  covering 
loae  of  life  or  personal  Injury  of  passengers 
being  transported  In  air  transportation  shall 
be  null  and  void,  to  require  additional  pre- 
cautionary measures  aboard  certain  aircraft 
In  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  and  to  make  it  a  felony  to  carry  or 
attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  explosives  on 
board  commercial  aircraft:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MESKHX : 

H.R.  8296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  In  order  to  make  additional  persons 
eligible  for  membership  In  that  organiza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

HJl.  8297.  A  blU  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJR.  8298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  or  dependents  who  have 
Intellectual  limitations  to  the  extent  that 
ability  to  learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  demands 
of  society  Is  Impaired;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJt.  8299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1966  to  exclude  from  such  act 
contracts  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  the  trans- 
portation, handling,  or  delivery  of  the  malls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  8300.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  overtime  pay  for  time 
In  excess  of  40  hours  in  an  administrative 
workweek  spent  in  a  travel  status  away  from 
the  official  duty  station  In  connection  with 
official  business,  azul  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

HJl.  8301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

HJt.  8302.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
dairy  farmers  under  which  production  ad- 
jtutment  payment  shall  be  made  to  such 
farmers  who  voluntarily  adjust  their  mar- 
keting of  milk  and  butterfat;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultvire. 

H.R.  8303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PIBNIE: 

HJl.  8304.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOUDEBUSH: 

HJl.  8306.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  and  administer  the 
birthplace  of  Wilbur  Wright  as  a  national 
monument,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

HJt.  8300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  80-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
certain  amounts  paid  for  higher  education 
or  for  occupational  training  or  retraining;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HJt.  8307.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 


the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJt.  8308.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  in- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJt.  8309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJt.  8310.  A  bUl  to  establUh  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  students  attending 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  prepta- 
ratlon  for  entrance  Into  the  service  of  State, 
local,  or  Federal  Governments,  and  to  at- 
tract such  students  to  the  public  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  8311.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  contin- 
ued operation,  to  expand  summer  camp  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  8312.  A  bill  to  provide  an  improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  con- 
tinued operation,  to  expand  summer  camp 
'opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJt.  8313.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  con- 
tinued operation,  to  expand  summer  camp 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJt.  8314.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  con- 
tinued operation,  to  expand  summer  camp 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  KIBWAN: 
HJt.  8315.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  con- 
tinued operation,  to  expand  summer  camp 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByBfr.  MOSS: 
HJt.  8316.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  con- 
tinued operation,  to  expand  summer  camp 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
period  for  making  no  change  of  conditions 
imder  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
applicable  in  the  current  dispute  between 
the  railroad  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain 
of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  494.  Joint    resolution    proposing 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  representation 
In  the  Congress  for  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUKEN8: 

H.  Res.  420.  Resolution      to      establish     a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SELOEN: 

H.  Res.  421.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.  Res.  422.  Resolution  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.  Res.  423.  Resolution  establishing  a  code 
of  ethics  and  standards  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  Standards  to  en- 
force such  code;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI^S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

129.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  development  of  a  worldwide  code 
of  safety  regulations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  P*isherie8. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslat\ire  ol 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  relative  to  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency;  to  ths 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

131.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  and  permanent  na- 
tional cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

132.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  per- 
mitting high  school  students  under  the  age 
of  18  to  drive  school  buses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJt.  8317.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmels 
Rioclardella  De  Crescenzo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  8318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eursella  Advlra  South  Campbell;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aflf 
Mohamed  Ramedan  Toutounjl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

60.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  a  study  on 
the  holdings  of  cxirrency  unproductively 
held  In  this  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

61.  Also,  petition  of  Greater  Tampa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tampa,  Fla.,  relative 
to  the  restoration  and  raising  of  the  con- 
gressional Image;  to  th«  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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Monday,  April  10, 1967 

{Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  April  6, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  prayer 
today  will  be  delivered  by  a  friend  of 
the  Senate,  a  fine  Christian  layman,  Mr. 
Mark  Evans,  vice  president  of  Metro- 
media, Inc..  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Evans  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  humility,  we 
ask  Thee  to  hear  our  prayer.  Accept 
our  profoimd  thanks  for  life  Jtfid  llber^, 
for  this  haven  land  of  freedom,  choice 
above  all  others,  for  home  and  hearth 
and  health,  for  men  dedicated  to  virtuous 
principles,  for  public  oflBcers  who  love 
this  land  and  ofttimes,  though  un- 
heralded, serve  it  so  well.  Oulde  those 
who  face  and  fesir  temptation  In  duty's 
performance.  We  thank  Thee,  Father, 
for  courage,  so  typified  by  the  champions 
of  freedom  who  this  hour,  in  dis- 
tant places,  fight  to  preserve  it.  Bless 
their  loved  ones  with  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing ;  let  them  receive  strengrth  from 
a  knowledge  of  purpose.  May  we  who 
benefit  so  much  be  made  more  keenly 
and  gratefully  aware  of  those  who  stand, 
and  those  who  fall,  defending  that  on 
which  all  our  blessings  are  predicated. 
We  gratefully  express  our  thanks  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  noble  servant,  Hu- 
bert HuMPHRrr,  who  presides  over  this 
legislative  body.  We  ask  Thy  protection 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  departs  shortly  for  the  important 
task  of  reassuring  our  concern  to  mil- 
lions of  our  American  brothers  to  the 
south.  May  he  engender  in  them  the 
hope  of  a  better  tomorrow.  Return  him 
to  his  difficult  tasks.  Father,  buoyed  up 
in  spirit  and  determination  to  give 
our  blessed  land  unselfish  leadership. 
Bless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
guide  them  in  Its  challenging  decisions. 
May  they  seek  Thy  guidance,  for  in  Thee 
we  do  truly  place  our  trust. 

Sincerely  do  we  pray  and  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAZJ 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnxLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  April  6,  1967, 
was  aj>pToved. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading    clextB,    announced    that    the 


House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  tiie  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HH.  2536)  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Cconmlsslon,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimoed  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  2536)  to  terminate  the 
Indian  Claims  CcHxunlsslon,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  It  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

UMrrA-noN  on  statements  dur- 
ing THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transactlcm  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Health,  Educa- 
tion, Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sutnnlttlng  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  n(»nlna- 
tlon  of  Endlcott  Peabody,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  ncxnlnation  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


VS.  ARMY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  t^e  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— AIR  FORCE 
AND  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  In  the  UjS.  Army. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 
Amxnsmkmt  or  Consoljdatxd  Fabmxsis  Hom 

AOMnOSTRATION  ACT  OF  1961 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  release  of  valueless  Uens,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Cocmilttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Repokt  on  Tmx  I  Agbeeicknts  Undks  Agu- 

CXTLTTTBAL  TKADK  DeVEIXSPKKMT  Am>  ASSIST- 
ANCE Act  or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1964,  for  the  months  of  February  and 
March  1967  (with  accompanying  pc^>er8);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

iNCHX&ai  OP  Ratbs  or  Basic  Pat  for  Mkmbkkw 

OF  THE   UNTTORICJED    SeBVICXS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitted  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  \uilfonned  services,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RKPOSTS   or   COMFTROLLKR   GCNXRAI. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  acquisition  and 
use  of  aeromedlcal  research  facilities,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation,  dated  April  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  constructicm 
and    related    costs,    Raybum    House    OfDoe 
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Building,  Hotise  Office  Building  Commission, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  dated  April  1867 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovemment  Operations. 

Ordered,  That  the  above  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  docimient  under  the  provisions 
of  78  Stat.  66 1. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  inquiry  Into  alleged  im- 
proper practices  In  providing  nvirslng  home 
care,  medical  services,  and  prescribed  drugs 
to  old-age  assistance  recipients  in  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  area.  Welfare  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  IiCarcb  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Sdvcatioh  fob  thk  Pttblic  Sesvick  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  program  of  grants  and  fellow- 
ships to  Improve  the  education  of  students 
attending  Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
preparation  for  entrance  Into  the  service  of 
State,  local,  or  Federal  governments,  and  to 
attract  such  students  to  the  public  service, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  acconxpanylng 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

PoeTAi.  RxvxNTTX  AcT  or  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  adjust  certain  |)oetage  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accomfianylng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

PxDXKAL  Salakt  Act  of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS.  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OP 
OKLAHOMA  LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Enrolled  Sknatk  Concurrent 
Rksoltttion  17 

A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
to  establish  an  adequate  and  permanent 
national  cemetery  system  available  with 
burial  spaces  In  national  cemeteries  for  all 
UjS.  military  servicemen  and  servlcewomen 
who  are  entitled  to  the  same  and  wish  to 
ba  Interred  therein:  and  directing 
dlBtributlon 

Whereas  figures  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  show 
that  of  the  4,873  servicemen  who  lost  their 
lives  In  the  fight  for  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
approximately  20%  were  burled  in  national 
cemeteries.  In  addition  to  those  who  were 
Interred  In  national  cemeteries,  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  buried  In  a  na- 
tional cemetery  had  there  been  available 
space  near  the  home  of  next  of  Icln;  and 
Whereas  over  the  past  three  (3)  years 
there  has  been  a  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  federal  agencies  to  sharply 
curtail  or  do  away  altogether  with  any  fur- 
ther provision  for  national  cemeteries,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  stated  unequl- 
vocably,  "We  continue  to  believe  that  expan- 


sion of  the  national  cemetery  Is  undesirable. 
The  Administration  firmly  believes  that 
funeral  benefits  now  paid  by  the  Veterans 
AdminlBtratlon  and  under  Social  Security  are 
far  preferable  to  the  furnishing  of  inter- 
ment facilities  by  the  Government.  Legisla- 
tion to  this  end  would  not  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President";  and 

Whereas  present  day  burial  expenses  are 
sufficiently  high  without  placing  on  the  vet- 
eran's and  serviceman's  dependent  the  added 
cost  of  purchasing  a  burial  plot,  which  cost 
can  run  into  astronomical  figures  for  the 
widow  who  has  little  Income;  and 

Whereas,  the  burial  allowance  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  that  provided  un- 
der Social  Security  are  far  too  meager  to 
provide  for  the  last  rites  of  most  vetOTans 
and  servicemen;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
advised  Congress  that  "The  Administration 
has  determined  that  It  Is  opposed  to  any 
further  expansion  of  the  present  national 
cemetery  with  the  exception  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery";  and 

Whereas,  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
present  administration  is  determined  to  end 
the  national  cemetery  system  Just  as  soon 
as  present  facilities  are  exhausted.  This 
procedure  is  a  rank  departure  from  the  long- 
time precedent  that  veterans  who  have 
served  their  nation  In  the  time  of  war  are 
entitled  to  burial  sites  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  first  aeaaion 
of  the  thirty-first  Oklahoma  Leffislature.  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein: 
Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  urged  to  take  such 
action  as  necessary  to  forestall  the  present 
plans  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
administration,  and  to  oppose  the  position 
of  that  Department  of  Defense,  which  sup- 
ports the  administration's  poUcy  of  no  ttit- 
ther  expansion  of  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem, with  the  exception  of  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  as  many  national  cemeteries 
have  already  exhausted  available  sptace  and 
several  others  are  scheduled  for  closing  this 
year. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  requested  to  establish  an  adequate  and 
permanent  national  cemetery  system  to  make 
national  cemeteries  available  with  burial 
spaces  for  all  U.S.  Military  servicemen  and 
servlcewomen  who  are  entitled  to  the  same, 
and  wish  to  be  Interred  therein. 

Sec.  3.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  The  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States;  The  Honorable  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense;  The  Hon- 
orable Charles  L.  Schultz.  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  28th  day  of 
March  1967. 

George  Hioh, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  29th  day  of  March  1967. 

Rzz  Prtvett, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Basil    R.    Wilson, 
Seoretary  of  the  Senate. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  1468.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  prevent  the  benefit 
amount  of  certain  widows  from  being  re- 
duced on  account  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  in 
the  provisions  relating  to  determlnatloa  of 
family  status  In  the  case  of  certain  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  wedlock;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1469.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wang  Dai 
Pao:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
S.  1470.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  the  Ids 
Group    of     Mining     Claims     In    Josephine 
County.  Oregon;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  1471.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Gonzalez;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1472.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers and  to  assist  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry  through  the  Inspection  of  estab- 
lishments processing  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts In  commerce;  to  the  Cammlttee  oo 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hast  when  hs 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bath.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Javitb. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mao- 

KU80N.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Mondals)  ; 

S.  1473.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  leadership 

and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing  and 

implementing    State    programs    for    youth 

camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoit  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MORSE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Dnx- 

SEN)  : 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  period  for  making  no  change  of  condi- 
tions under  section  10  of  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act  applicable  in  the  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroad  carriers  represented  by 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference  and 
certain  of  their  employees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  106.  Resolution  extending  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  (Rept.  No.  160) . 


FISHERY    PRODUCTS    PROTECTION 
ACT   OP    1967 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  revised  version  of  a  manda- 
tory fish  inspection  bill  which  I  first  in- 
troduced as  S.  3922  on  October  13,  1966. 

By  and  large  the  earlier  bill  met  with 
a  favorable  reception.  There  was  wide 
recognition  that  Federal  Inspection  of 
flsh  and  fishery  products  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  consumer  and  would  also 
strengthen  the  industry. 

Since  last  fall  I  have  had  meetings 
with  various  segments  of  the  Industry, 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  and  with 
Government  officials.  I  believe  that  the 
new  bill  entitled  the  Pish  Products  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1967,  Is  an  improvement 
over  the  earlier  version  In  several  re- 
spects. 
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For  example,  the  educational  and  pre- 
paratory period  during  which  the  in- 
dustry will  have  opportunity  to  gear  up 
to  meet  the  new  standards  has  been 
lengthened  from  3  to  6  years.  The  role 
of  the  State  inspection  systems  has  been 
strengthened.  The  coverage  of  Imported 
fish  has  been  spelled  out  in  greater  de- 
tail. The  sections  on  criminal  penalties 
have  been  removed. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  with 
these  changes  the  acceptance  of  this  new 
proposal  will  be  such  that  we  can  move 
forward  promptly  with  hearings  and  floor 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  Its  provi- 
sions be  inserted  In  the  Rbcord  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  summary 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1472)  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's consumers  and  to  assist  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  through  the  in- 
spection of  establishments  processing 
fish  and  fishery  products  in  commerce, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Fishery  Products 
Protection  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "commerce"  means  travel, 
trade,  traffic,  transportation,  or  communica- 
tion in  any  State  and  a  point  outside  thereof, 
or  between  points  In  the  same  State  but 
through  a  point  outside  thereof; 

(b)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  States 
of  the  United  States.  Its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  . 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

(d)  The  term  "person"  means  any  in- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation; 

(e)  The  term  "flsh"  means  any  aquatic 
animal  or  part  thereof  intended  for  human 
food; 

(f)  The  term  "fishery  products"  means 
any  edible  part  of  flsh  that  Is  processed  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination  with  other  ingre- 
dients for  human  food; 

(g)  The  terms  "process"  or  "processed" 
or  "processing"  mean  the  handling,  storing, 
preparation,  production,  manufacture,  pre- 
serving, packing,  trarwpwrtlng,  or  holding  of 
any  flsh  or  fishery  products; 

(h)  The  term  "wholesome"  means  sound, 
healthful,  clean,  and  otherwise  suitable  for 
use  as  human  food; 

(1)  The  term  "unwholesome"  means — 

( 1 )  Unsound,  Injurious  to  health,  or  other- 
wise rendered  unsviitable  for  use  as  human 
food;  or 

(2)  Consisting  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance;  or 

(8)  Presence  of  bacteria  of  public  healtb 
significance;  or 

(4)  Processed  under  unsanitary  conditions 
whereby  fish  or  any  fishery  products  may 
have  become  contaminated  with  fUth,  or 
whereby  any  fishery  products  may  have  been 
rendered   injurious   to   health;    or 

(6)  Packaged  In  a  container  composed  of 
any  poisonous  or  deletoloua  substoocs 
which  may  render  the  contents  injurious  to 
health; 


(j)  The  term  "inspection  service"  means 
the  agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  having  the  responslbUlty  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(k)  The  term  "Inspector"  means  any  per- 
son authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  Inspect 
flsh  and  flahery  products; 

(1)  The  term  "official  Inspection  mark" 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(m)  The  term  "official  eetabllshment" 
means  any  establishment  that  has  been 
Issued  a  certificate  of  registration  by  the 
Secretary; 

(n)  The  term  "establishment"  means  the 
premises,  buildings,  structures,  facilities,  and 
equipment  used  In  the  processing  of  flsh 
and  fishery  products. 

(o)  The  term  "vessel  of  the  United  States" 
means  any  vessel  of  five  net  tons  and  upward 
that  Is  enrolled,  licensed,  or  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  vessels  employed 
In  the  flisheries: 

(p)  The  terms  "container"  or  "package" 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  any  box,  can, 
tin,  cloth,  plastic,  or  any  other  receptacle, 
wrapper,  or  cover; 

(q)  The  term  "label"  means  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  material  upon  the  ship- 
ping container,  if  any,  or  upon  the  immediate 
container  of  the  fishery  product  or  accom- 
panying such  product,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  Individual  consumer  package; 

(r)  The  term  "shipping  container"  means 
any  container  used  or  Intended  for  use  in 
packaging  the  product  packed  in  an  im- 
mediate container; 

(8)  The  term  "Immediate  container"  In- 
cludes any  consumer  package,  or  any  other 
container  in  which  flsh  or  fishery  products, 
not  consumer  packaged,  are  packed. 

Sec.  3  Congress  declares  that  wholesome 
flsh  and  fishery  products  are  an  important 
source  of  the  Nation's  food  supply;  and  that 
unwholesome  and  adulterated  fish  or  flahery 
products  moving  In  the  channels  of  com- 
merce or  directly  affecting  commerce  ore 
Injurious  to  the  consumers,  adversely  affect 
the  marketing  of  wholesome  flsh  and  fishery 
products,  result  In  losses  to  producers  and 
fishermen,  and  limit  markets  for  such  prod- 
ucts. It  is  the  pxirpoee  of  this  Act  to  prevent 
such  adverse  effects. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  puipoae 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  a  survey  of  the 
methods,  practices,  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  establishments  in  the  United  States 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States  processing 
flsh  or  fishery  products.  The  Secretary  shall 
then  develop  and  promulgate,  by  regulation, 
adequate  sanitary  standards  and  practices 
for  establishments  processing  flsh  or  fishery 
products  In  any  State  for  movement  In  com- 
merce and  for  establishments  the  operations 
of  which  directly  affect  the  movement  of 
fish  and  fishery  products  In  commerce  and 
for  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  based  on  sttJdles, 
surveys,  and  other  Information,  also  Issue 
adequate  and  effective  regulations  to  assure 
(1)  that  Imported  flsh  or  fishery  products 
are  safe,  healthful,  wholesome,  unadulter- 
ated, and  suitable  for  human  food,  and  (2) 
that  the  containers  of  such  products  are  safe 
and  comply  with  such  sanitary  standards  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

(c)  Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated 
within  three  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Effective  three  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  4  of  this  Act : 

(a)  No  person  shall  process  any  flsh  or 
fishery  products  in  any  establishment  for 
movement  In  commerce  or  In  any  establish- 
ment the  operations  of  which  directly  affect 
the  movement  of  flsh  and  fishery  products  in 
commerce    unless    such    eetabllshment    has 


been  Issued  a  certificate  of  registration  by 
the  Secretary,  or  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  8  of  this  Act,  that  the  State  wherein 
such  establishment  is  located  provides  an 
adequate  and  enforceable  system  of  regula- 
tion, certification,  and  Inspection  of  such 
establishment  and  the  flsh  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts processed  therein. 

(b)  No  flsh  or  fishery  products  shall  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  unless  they 
comply,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with 
the  regulations  issued  under  section  4  of  this 
Act  for  imported  flsh  and  fishery  products. 
All  Imported  flsh  and  fishery  products,  after 
entry  Into  any  State  In  compliance  with 
such  regulations,  shall  be  treated  as  domestic 
flsh  and  flshery  products  within  the  mean- 
ing of,  and  subject  to,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  encourage  foreign 
countries  importing  flsh  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts into  any  State  to  establish  enforceable 
sanitary  standards  and  practices  for  estab- 
lishments and  vessels  of  those  countries  proc- 
essing flsh  and  fishery  products  for  such  Im- 
portation and  a  system  of  certiflcation  and 
inspection  of  such  establishments  and  ves- 
sels. Such  standards  and  practices  mtist  be 
consistent  with  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  imder  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
may  authorize  such  countries  to  use  an  offi- 
cial inspection  mark  on  each  Immediate  con- 
tainer and  shipping  container  of  imported 
wholesome  and  unadulterated  fishery  prod- 
ucts. No  country  shall  use  such  a  mark  on 
containers  of  imported  flshery  products  un- 
less authorized  by  the  Secretary.  Contain- 
ers with  unauthorized  marks  shall  not  bo 
allowed  to  enter  Into  any  State. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  required  by 
section  5  of  this  Act  to  have  a  certlflcate  of 
registration,  and  who  Is  denlwl  a  certlflcate 
of  registration  shall  upon  request  be  given  a 
hearing  by  the  Secretary  whose  determina- 
tion shall  be  final. 

(b)  The  certlflcate  of  registration  of  any 
oflldai  establishment  that  falls  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  reg- 
ulations issued  there;inder  may  be  sttspended 
upon  notice  by  the  Secretary.  The  holder 
of  the  suspended  certlfloote  may  at  any  time 
apply  for  reinstatement  of  the  certlflcate. 
and  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  rein- 
state it  If,  after  an  oppcotunlty  for  a  hear- 
ing, he  finds  that  adequate  measures  have 
been  token  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  and  regulations. 

(c)  Any  Inspector  shall  have  access  to  any 
official  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  conditions  of  the 
certificate  are  being  complied  with.  Denial 
of  access  for  such  inspection  shall  be  ground 
for  suspension  of  the  certificate. 

Sec.  7.  In  order  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  commercial  flHhing  industry 
In  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  utilize  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  the  provisions  of  the  Flsh  and  WUd- 
life  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  each 
State  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of  regu- 
lation, certification,  and  inspection  of  estab- 
lishments located  in  the  State  that  process 
flsh  and  fishery  products  for  movement  In 
conunerce  and  establishments  the  operations 
of  which  directly  affect  the  movement  of 
flsh  and  flshery  products  in  commerce,  and 
the  flsh  and  flshery  products  processed  there- 
in, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  promul- 
gation and  enforcement  of  sanitary  standards 
and  practices  that  are  consistent  with  those 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State  has 
provided  such  system,  he  shaU  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  to  that  effect  and 
thereafter  establishments  and  persons  in  that 
State  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
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at  said  system  In  Ueu  of  tbe  requirements 
ot  tbls  Act,  except  that  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  Secretary  from  re- 
scinding such  notice  and  reasserting  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  such  establishments  and 
persons  under  this  Act  Lf  he  determines  that 
such  action  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  0.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  fish 
and  fishery  products  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated. 

(a)  II  they  bear  or  contain  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
them  injurious  to  health,  but,  IX  the  sub- 
stance Is  not  an  added  substance  such  fish 

and  fishery  products  shall  not  be  considered 
adulterated  under  this  paragraph  If  the  quan- 
tity of  such  substance  In  such  fish  and  fish- 
ery products  does  not  ordinarily  render  them 
Injurious  to  health;  or 

(b)  If  they  bear  or  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  added  deleterious  substance, 
unless  such  substance  Is  permitted  In  their 
production  or  Is  \inavoldabIe  under  good 
manufacturing  practices,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  under  other  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  limiting  or  tolerating 
the  quantity  of  such  added  substance: 
Provided.  That  any  quantity  of  such  added 
substances  exceeding  the  limits  so  fixed  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  constitute  adulteration;  or 

(c)  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted. 
whoUy  or  In  part  therefor;  or 

(d)  If  damage  or  inferiority  has  been  con- 
cealed In  any  manner;  or 

(e)  If  any  substance  has  been  added 
thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith  so  as  to 
Increase  Its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce  Its 
quality,  or  make  it  appear  better  or  of 
greater  value  than  It  is. 

8xc.  10.  Every  vessel  of  the  United  States 
harvesting  or  processing  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts for  movement  In  commerce  shall  be 
constructed,  equipped,  operated  and  main- 
tained, to  meet  such  sanitary  standards  and 
practices  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  11.  All  fish  and  fishery  products  proc- 
essed tn  an  official  establishment  for  move- 
ment in  conunerce  or  In  an  official  establish- 
ment the  operations  of  which  directly  affect 
the  movement  of  fish  and  fishery  products  in 
commerce  or  on  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  the  containers  of  such  products  shall  be 
subject  to  inspection  and  reinspectlon  by 
sampling  or  other  methods  by  the  Secretary 
at  any  time  when  processed  for  introduction 
Into  commerce. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Each  immediate  container  and 
shipping  container  of  wholesome  and  un- 
adulterated fishery  products  may  bear  In 
distinctly  legible  form  at  the  time  such  prod- 
ucts leave  the  official  establishment  an  offi- 
cial Inspection  mark.  Such  container  shall 
bear  in  distinctly  legible  form  the  name  of 
the  products,  a  statmnent  of  Ingredients, 
If  fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients, 
Including  a  declaration  as  to  artificial  fiavors, 
colors,  or  preservatives,  if  any,  the  net  weight 
or  other  appropriate  measure  of  the  contents 
of  such  container,  and  the  name  of  the  proc- 
essor or  the  name  and  address  of  the  dis- 
tributor. The  Secretary  may  permit  reason- 
able variations  and  grant  exemptions  from 
the  foregoing  requirements  when,  in  his 
Judgment,  such  variations  and  exemptions 
wotild  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  use  of  any  written,  printed,  or 
graphic  matter  on  or  accompanying  any  fish- 
ery products  or  the  Immediate  container  or 
shipping  container  thereof  leaving  an  official 
establishment  which  is  false  or  misleading  In 
any  manner  is  prohibited. 

(c)  No  fishery  products  leaving  an  official 
establishment  may  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
by  any  person  under  any  false  or  deceptive 
name.  Established  trade  names  which  are 
usual  to  such  products  and  which  are  not 
false  and  deceptive  are  permitted. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
label  used  or  prepared  for  use  by  any  person 
is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  be 


may  order  such  person  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  such  label  except  as  modified  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
person  may  request  a  bearing,  but  the  use 
of  the  label  shall,  if  the  Secretary  so  directs, 
be  withheld  pending  a  hearing  and  final 
determination  by  the  Secretary.  Such  final 
determination  shall  be  conclusive  unless 
within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  notice 
of  such  determination  such  person  appeals 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
drciiit  in  which  such  person  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. An  appeal  may  be  taken  by  filing  with 
the  clerk  of  such  covirt  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  Secretary's  order  be  set  aside 
or  modified  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  i>etl- 
tlon.  together  with  a  bond  In  such  sum  as 
the  court  may  determine  to  cover  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings,  if  the  court  so  directs. 
The  provisions  of  section  304 (b)  through 
(h)  of  the  Act  of  August  IS,  1931,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  194),  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals 
taken  under  this  section. 
Skc.  13.  No  person  shall: 

(a)  Process,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  transport, 
or  deliver  any  fish  or  fishery  products  from 
any  establishment  for  movement  in  com- 
merce or  the  operations  of  which  directly 
affect  the  movement  of  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts tn  commerce  or  from  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  which  is  unwholesome,  adul- 
terated, or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  use  as 
human  food; 

(b)  Sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  for  hu- 
man food  any  fish  or  fishery  products  which 
have  been  inspected  and  declared  to  be  xm- 
wholesome  or  adulterated  or  otherwise  un- 
suitable for  \ise  as  human  food  under  this 
Act; 

(c)  Deliver,  receive,  transport,  sell,  ex  offer 
for  sale  or  transport  for  human  food  any 
fish  or  part  thereof  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  ingredients,  other  than  fish- 
ery products,  from  an  official  establishment 
or  vessel  of  the  United  States  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(d)  Deliver,  receive,  transport,  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale  or  transport  for  human  food  fish 
or  fishery  products  from  an  establishment 
whose  certificate  of  registration  has  been 
suspended; 

(e)  Use  or  reuse  any  immediate  or  ship- 
ping container  bearing  an  official  Inspection 
mark  exc^t  for  fishery  products  from  an 
official  establishment  iinleas  the  mark  is  re- 
moved, obliterated,  or  otherwise  destroyed; 

(f)  Falsely  make  or  issue,  alter,  forge,  sim- 
ulate, ooiinterfeit.  iise,  or  possess  any  official 
inspection  certificate,  memorandum,  mark, 
or  other  identification,  or  device  for  making 
such  mark  or  Identification  authorized  by 
this  Act,  or  cause,  procure,  aid,  assist  In,  or 
be  a  pMtrty  to,  such  false  marking,  issuing, 
altering,  forging,  simulating,  counterfeiting, 
use  or  possession  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  processing,  transporting, 
shipping,  or  receiving  fish  or  fishery  products 
for  movement  In  commerce  or  conducting 
operations  which  directly  affect  the  move- 
ment of  fish  or  fishery  products  in  com- 
merce shall  maintain  records  showing,  to 
the  extent  that  such  person  is  concerned 
therewith,  the  receipt,  delivery,  sale,  move- 
ment, or  disposition  of  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts and  shall,  upon  request,  permit  the 
Secretary  at  reasonable  times  to  inspect 
such  records.  Such  records  shall  be  main- 
tained for  a  reasonable  period  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

Sbc.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  wholesale  establishment 
where  the  only  processing  Involved  is  the 
cutting  up  of  fish  or  fishery  products  for 
sale  to  retail  outlets  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion;  or  to  any  retail  establishments  prl- 


marily  engaged  in  selling  fish  and  fishery 
products  and  other  Items  directly  to  retail 
consiuners;  or  to  any  fisherman  selling  fish 
harvested  by  him  directly  to  retail 
consumers. 

Sbo.  16.  The  cost  of  inspecting  fish  or 
fishery  products,  establishments,  vessels, 
containers,  labels,  or  other  matters  in  so- 
oordance  with  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  cost  of  over- 
time and  holiday  work  performed  in  official 
establishments  or  vessels  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  person  in 
charge  of  such  establishments  or  vessels  at 
such  rates  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
Any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary  in 
reimbursement  for  sums  paid  by  him  for 
such  work  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropri- 
ation from  which  payments  for  such  work 
were  made. 

Sxc.  17.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  for  good  cause 
shown  to  restrain  any  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  Issued  thereundn. 

Sic.  18.  All  fish  and  fishery  products  de- 
termined to  be  luiwholeeome  or  adulterated 
pursuant  to  any  inspection  or  reinspectlon 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  11  of  this  Act 
shall  be  condemned.  Any  person  whose  fish 
and  fishery  products  are  condemned  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  from  such  initial  In- 
spection and  the  condemned  fish  and  fishery 
products  shall  be  marked  and  segregated 
pending  such  appeal.  The  determination 
of  the  Secretary  on  appeal  shall  be  final  and 
If  he  sustains  the  initial  determination  the 
fish  and  fishery  products  shall  be  destroyed: 
Provided,  That  any  fish  and  fishery  products 
that  may  be  made  wholesome  and  imadul- 
terated  by  reprocessing  shall  not  be  con- 
demned and  destroyed  if  reprocessed  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Inspector  and  found 
by  him  to  be  wholesome  and  unadulterated. 

Sec.  19.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Tbs 
Secretary  may  utilize  the  services,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency 
with  or  without  reimbursement  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  may  desig- 
nate any  Federal  agency  as  an  inspection 
agency. 

Sec.  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application 
of  such  provlBloin  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 
is  as  follows: 
Buxr  Statxmint  of  thx  Majob  Provisions 

or  THX  FlSHXKT   PRODUCTS   PSOTXCTION  ACT 

or  1967 

1.  The  bill  provides  a  system  for  upgrad- 
ing and  inspecting  fish  and  fishery  products 
processing  operations  performed  In  establish- 
ments engaged  in  commerce  and  vessels  of 
the  United  States.  It  applies  both  to  do- 
mestic and  imported  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts. The  bill  exempts  retail  outlets,  cer- 
tain wholesalers,  and  fishermen  selling  har- 
vested fish  directly  to  the  consumer. 

3.  The  bUl  provides  an  Initial  three-year 
period  to  study  and  survey  the  commercial 
fishing  industry  and  Its  processing  practices 
and  to  develop  and  issue  sanitary  standards 
and  practices  for  processing  establishments 
and  vessels.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary 
must  also  issue  regulations  governing  Im- 
ported fish  and  fishery  products. 

S.  After  the  regulations  are  issued,  indus- 
try will  have  an  opportunity  to  gear  up  to 
meet  the  standards  and  practices.  Three 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tions, each  establishment  will  have  to  have 
a  certificate  of  registration  to  show  that  the 
establishment  complies  with  the  Act.    Blml- 
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larly,  no  fish  or  fishery  products  will  be  per- 
mitted entry  into  the  United  States  unless 
the  importer  meets  the  sanitation  require- 
ments. 

4.  The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  encourage  foreign  governments  Import- 
Uig  fish  and  fishery  products  into  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  a  system  of  certification  and  in- 
spection which  is  equal  to  the  one  authorized 
by  this  bill.  Once  a  country  does  have  such 
s  system,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
authorize  the  importers  from  those  coun- 
tries to  use  an  official  Inspection  mark. 

6.  The  bill  recognizes  that  States  now  have 
or  will  have  an  Inspection  and  certification 
system  of  their  own.  Where  this  occurs,  the 
Secretary  will  recognize  the  State  system  in 
lieu  of  the  Federal  system. 

6.  The  method  of  enforcement  Is  Injunc- 
tive relief  and  suspension  of  the  certificate. 
Where  fish  and  fishery  products  are  Inspected 
and  found  to  be  unwholesome  or  adulterated, 
the  Secretary  may  condemn  them. 

7.  The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  borne 
by  the  Secretary,  except  where  overtime  and 
holiday  wotic.  are  involved. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act." 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State program  to  Improve  youth 
camp  safety  standards,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

First.  The  establishment  and  publica- 
tion of  Federal  standards  for  youth 
camp  safety  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
States,  private  persons,  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  youth  camping  and 
camp  safety; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  State 
programs  to  insure  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral standards; 

Third.  Encouraging  camps  which  com- 
ply with  Federal  standards  to  publicize 
the  fact,  in  order  that  parents  and  others 
seeldng  camps  for  their  children  might 
be  assured  that  objective  minimum 
standards  of  heiJth  and  safety  are  met  at 
the  camp  of  their  choice ; 

Fourth.  Orants  available  during  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years  to  assist  participating 
States  to  develop  and  carry  out  compli- 
ance and  inspection  programs ; 

Fifth.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  dealing  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  youth  camp  safety  program, 
the  problems  encountered  and  recom- 
mendations for  improvement. 

The  bill  is  not  a  Federal  licensing 
mechanism.  It  specifically  prohibits  in- 
terference by  any  Federal  or  State  official 
In  the  curriculum,  program,  or  ministry 
of  a  youth  camp.  It  establishes  no  addi- 
tional Federal  bureaucracy  to  administer 
the  act — leaving  that  to  the  States.  In 
short,  it  is  a  reasonable  attempt  to  estab- 
lish minimum  safety  standards  for  youth 
camps,  and  to  give  parents  a  simple  way 
to  determine  that  the  camp  they  select 
for  their  children  complies  with  those 
standards. 

Each  year  about  6  million  children 
attend  resident  or  day  camps  or  partici- 
pate in  travel  camps  or  teen  tours 
throughout   the   Nation   and   overseas. 


In  a  few  States,  there  are  excellent, 
comprehensive  regulations  covering 
camp  safety.  In  19  States,  there  are  no 
regulations  at  all — in  the  rest,  only  a  few 
aspects  of  the  situation  are  covered. 

In  the  absence  of  State  action,  a  num- 
ber of  private  organizations  have  been 
active  in  the  field.  The  AmericEin 
Camping  Association,  the  Christian 
Csunp  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Private  Camps,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Red  Cross  and 
National  Safety  Council,  and  many  other 
£issociations  and  organizations,  have 
diligently  provided  real  leadership  in  the 
camp  safety  field.  Yet  it  is  estimated 
that  only  40  to  50  percent  of  the  more 
than  12,000  day,  resident,  and  travel 
camps  throughout  the  country  meet 
basic  safety  standards. 

Camps  take  the  place  of  parents — they 
care  for  our  most  precious  possessions: 
our  children.  It  does  seem  to  me  rea- 
sonable that  society,  acting  through  its 
government,  assure  parents  that  the 
camps  they  choose  for  their  youngsters 
meet  minimum  safety  standards. 

I  emphasize  that  this  legislation  would 
not  affect  the  vast  majority  of  youth 
camps — for  the  vast  majority,  I  am  con- 
vinced, operate  with  primary  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  their 
campers  and  with  a  real  love  for  chil- 
dren. But  there  are  camiJs,  far  too 
many,  which  do  not  meet  minimum  rea- 
sonable standards  of  safety.  In  meet- 
ings with  camping  officials  over  the  past 
months,  I  have  heard  enough  horror 
stories  about  situations  In  noiuuxsred- 
ited  and  unaf&liated  camps  to  be  con- 
vinced that  legislation  In  the  field  Is 
desirable  and  necessary. 

Last  year  I  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation. During  the  recess  of  the  Con- 
gress, my  staff  and  I  met  with  scores  of 
camp  directors,  officials  of  camping  as- 
sociations, and  leaders  in  the  camp  safety 
field.  They  suggested  amendments  to 
my  original  proposal,  and  for  the  most 
part,  these  amendments  have  been  In- 
corporated into  the  present  bill.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  American  Camping 
Association,  which  has  worked  closely 
with  my  staff,  has  seen  fit  to  endorse  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  adoption.  The 
ACA,  with  more  than  7,000  members  rep- 
resenting 1.5  million  campers  in  a  vast 
cross  section  of  all  forms  and  kinds  of 
camping — Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  4-H 
Clubs,  Boys  Clubs,  Campflre  Girls,  and 
thousands  more — states  its  official  posi- 
tion: 

'In  summary,  the  nukjorlty  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Camping  Association 
conclude  that  the  enactment  of  a  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act  by  the  Federal  government 
would  contribute  significantly  to  providing 
a  safer  milieu  among  all  camps  operating  in 
the  fifty  states  and,  on  that  basis,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  general  membership  of  the 
American  Camping  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  support  and  en- 
dorse the  efforts  of  Senator  Ribicoff  to  bring 
such  a  bill  into  reality  In  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Private  Camps — an  organization 
which  has  taken  the  initiative  in  estab- 
lishing a  strong  and  well-enforced  safety 


code  for  Its  over  250  member  camps — 
and  the  Christian  Camping  Association, 
with  whose  leadership  and  many  of  its 
members  my  staff  has  worked  closely  in 
developing  this  bill. 

How  would  the  youth  camp  safety  pro- 
gram work? 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would,  after  consulta- 
tion with  an  advisory  council.  State 
leaders,  and  after  opportimlty  for  hear- 
ing, establish  and  promulgate  youth 
camp  safety  standards. 

Second,  States  would  be  encouraged  to 
establish  programs  of  annual  inspection 
to  insure  compliance  with  Federal  stand- 
ards by  camps  operated  within  their 
boundaries.  Federal  matching  annual 
grants-in-aid  of  up  to  $50,000  per  State 
would  be  available  to  help  defray  the 
cost  to  the  States  of  such  programs. 

Third,  camps  which  were  found  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  standards 
would  be  authorized  and  encouraged  to 
display  the  fact  of  such  compliance. 

In  essence,  this  would  meaa  that  a 
parent  seeking  a  camp  for  his  child 
would  have  a  simple,  readily  available 
test.  Does  the  camp  meet  Federal  safety 
standards,  or  does  it  not?  Surely,  this 
is  the  least  we  can  do  to  assure  a  safe 
and  healthy  camping  experience  for  our 
youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  the 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  organized 
camping.  Most  camps  already  measure 
up.  Those  that  do  not  wiU  have  the  op- 
portunity to  improve.  Those  that  will 
not  maintain  safe  conditions  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  in  business. 

We  have  an  unusual  <«)portunlty  here 
to  Insure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  children  at  a  relatively  modest 
cost.  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
the  youth  camp  safety  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  introduced  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Bath, 
Cass,  Dodd,  jAvrrs,  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Macntjson,  Pkll,  and  Monpals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1473)  to  provide  Federal 
leadership  and  grants  to  the  States  for 
developing  and  implementing  State  pro- 
grams  for  youth  camp  safety  standards, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  position  paper 
of  the  American  Camping  Association,  a 
position  paper  from  the  Association  of 
Private  Camps,  and  a  table  prepared  by 
Dr.  John  Kirk  of  the  ACA,  describing 
existing  camp  safety  regiilations  In 
States  throughout  the  Nation,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  position 
papers   and   table   were   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 
(From  the  American  Camping  Association. 

Inc.,  Bradford  Woods.  MartinsvlUe,  Ind.] 

PosmoK  Papxr  :  Touth  Camp  SAUrn  Act, 
1966  Sknatk  Bnx  3773 

n»TKODT3CTIOK 

On  August  26,  1966,  Senator  Abraham 
Ribicoff  Of  Connecticut  Introduced  the  Youth 
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Camp  Safety  Act  at  19fl8  (8.  3773)  Into  the 
TTnlted  States  Senate.  The  American  Camp- 
ing Association  had  been  aware  of  this  pend- 
ing leglilaUon,  and  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Rlblcoff's  Admlnlatratlve  Assistant,  the  ACA 
Executive  Director  had,  on  several  occasions 
been  In  contact  with  Senator  Rlblcoff's  office. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  protect  and 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation  attending  campe  by 
providing  minimum  safety  regulations  to  be 
Implemented  by  states  electing  to  partici- 
pate In  this  program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  for  the  states  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  17  states 
which  require  camps  to  be  licensed  and  In- 
spected annually.  28  states  have  regulatory 
programs  Intended  to  supervise  the  opera- 
tion of  varloTis  aspects  of  children's  camps. 

After  much  discussion  and  serious  study, 
the  ACA  National  Board  of  Directors  at 
their  October  meeting,  voted  to  submit  a 
pofilttcui  paper  that  would  support  the  In- 
tent of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act.  since 
It  is  educational  In  scope.  In  the  same  mo- 
tion, the  National  Board  called  for  a  Con- 
sultation to  be  held  In  order  to  provide 
the  various  elements  of  organised  camping 
In  the  United  States  aa  opportunity  to  re- 
act to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Bill  3773. 
This  consultation,  chaired  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Kirk,  chairman  of  the  ACA  National  Stand- 
ards Committee,  was  held  November  19.  1966, 
In  New  Tork  City.  A  list  of  the  participants 
Is  included  as  Appendix  B.  As  a  result  of 
the  consultation,  a  working  paper  was  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Kirk  and  reviewed  by  Ho- 
ward Glbbe.  National  President  of  ACA,  Mrs. 
Hattle  Smith,  National  Legislative  Chairman, 
and  Emeet  F.  Schmidt,  Executive  Director 
of  ACA.  The  working  p>aper  was  then  sent 
to  the  forty  Sections  of  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association  requesting  that  a  special 
meeting  be  set  up  at  which  time  the  reac- 
tion and  opinion  of  the  general  membership 
could  be  solicited. 

The  working  paper  reflected.  In  essence, 
the  opinion  of  the  representatives  in  at- 
tendance at  the  consultation,  and  that  con- 
sensus was  that  Senate  Bill  3773,  and  the 
principles  embodied  therein,  should  be  sup- 
ported. Thirty  of  the  forty  Sections  of  the 
American  Camping  Association  have  reacted 
to  the  working  paper  and  the  majority  also 
support  the  principles  and  purpose  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  3773.  Some  concerns  and  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  various  Sec- 
tions of  the  American  Camping  Association, 
and  these  suggestions  and  concerns  will  be 
reflected  in  the  Sectlon-by-Sectlon  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  which  follows.  In  order  that 
the  minority  opinion  may  also  be  heard,  cer- 
tain selected  comments  from  Section  repre- 
sentatives will  be  included  In  Appendix  A. 

The  following  Sectlon-by-Seotlon  analysis 
at  the  bill  represents  the  official  opinion  and 
position  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Sec- 
tions reacting  to  the  bill  and  the  working 
paper  which  was  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
8|>eclal  consultation  on  November  19th: 

AMBtlCAN  CAMPtNO  ASSOCUTtON  OITICIAL  POSI- 
TION   ON    8XNATB  BILL    3773 

Section  3.  Statement  of  Purpose.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Camping  Association  Is  in  agreement  with 
the  purpoae  of  the  Act  as  stated.  This  bill 
would  serve,  primarily,  as  an  educational 
tool,  whereby  the  participating  statee  would 
have  trained  caoop  evaluators  visit  the  camps 
In  tbe  state  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  campe  were  meeting  the  eetabUshed 
minimum  criteria.  Those  campe  that  were 
satisfactorily  complying  with  the  minimum 
federal  safety  regulations  would  receive  a 


statement  of  compliance.  ACA  does  not  rec- 
ommend vMng  the  term  "Seal  of  Approval," 
"Accreditation,"  or  "Certification."  for  camps 
meetng  the  minimum  criteria.  Campe  that 
failed  to  meet  the  minimum  federal  regula- 
tions would  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
indicating  compliance,  but  would  not  be 
be  closed  or  placed  on  any  provisional  status 
as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Section  3.  Definitions.  In  the  definition 
of  a  Youth  Camp,  the  membership  expreosed 
concern  over  the  use  of  the  term  "Instruc- 
tional" 'rather  than  "educational."  and  It  is 
recommended  that  Line  8,  Page  2,  be  amended 
to  read  "for  educational  and  recreational  pur- 
poses." rather  than  "recreational  or  instruc- 
tional," as  it  now  appears.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  consideration  be  given  to  Includ- 
ing the  evaluation  of  travel  camps,  in  addi- 
tion to  resident  and  day  camps.  Since  the 
majority  of  travel  campe  move  across  state 
lines,  they  are  frequently  excluded  from  any 
state  regulatory  programs  which  are  now  in 
existence.  In  order  to  provide  the  general 
public  with  an  awareness  concerning  mini- 
mum standards  for  travel  camps,  and  in 
order  to  more  adequately  protect  children 
attending  these  camps.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  bill  Include  a  provision  to  evaluate 
such  campa. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  some  national 
organizations  conduct  rather  extensive  pro- 
grams through  travel  camps  and  such  orga- 
nizations should  be  given  consideration  as  a 
certifying  agency  and  that  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  state  programs  being  developed 
would  be  permitted  to  certify  their  own 
travel  campe.  This  provision  would  only 
apply  when  the  standards  of  the  organiza- 
tion In  question  were  at  least  equal  to,  or 
above,  the  minimum  safety  regulations  that 
would  be  developed  by  the  Advisory  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  This  suggestion  Is 
made,  since  it  might  prove  administratively 
Impossible  for  state  evaluators  to  visit  and 
evaluate  the  many  travel  campe  operated  by 
some  national  organizations. 

In  order  to  standardize  the  language  as  ap- 
plied to  organized  camping.  It  is  further  rec- 
ommended that  a  glossary  of  camp  terminol- 
ogy be  developed  in  order  that  there  be  uni- 
form understanding  and  interpretation  of 
the  various  terms  now  applied  to  a  summer 
camp  operation.  Such  a  glossary  of  terms 
would  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  those 
organizations  which  operate  camps  In  sev- 
eral states. 

Section  4.  Orants  to  States  for  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Standards.  The  general  reac- 
tion to  this  section  of  the  bill  Is  that  the 
financial  provisions  appear  adequate  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  program  is  the  fifty 
states.  With  the  federal  government  provid- 
ing fifty  percent  of  the  coet  to  Implement 
the  program,  this  should  be  sufficient  to  en- 
courage states  to  Initiate  a  program  Intended 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren while  participating  In  a  summer  camp 
experience. 

Section  6.  State  Plans.  The  provision  that 
a  state  agency  be  designated  or  created  to 
supervise  the  program  caused  some  concern. 
It  seems  that  within  the  existing  framework 
of  the  state  health  department,  the  state 
welfare  department,  or  the  state  department 
of  education,  this  program  could  be  initiated, 
and  it  woiild  be  unnecessary  to  establish  or 
create  a  new  state  agency.  A  provision 
should  be  added  to  this  section  that  would 
require  the  participating  states  to  hire  a  per- 
son to  serve  as  supervisor  for  the  new  pro- 
gram. It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
National  Office  of  the  American  Camping 
Association  be  designated  as  the  cooperating 
agency  with  which  the  states  work  in  de- 
veloping the  Job  specifications  for  such  an 
Individual.     This  recommendation  is  made 


slnoe  ACA  is  the  only  national  organization 
which  Includes  in  its  membership  repre- 
sentatives from  all  segments  of  the  organized 
camping  profeeslon.  such  as  agency,  private, 
church,  government,  and  family.  The 
strength  and  success  of  the  programs  could 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  qualification* 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  program,  such  an 
individual  should  be  trained  in  outdoor  edu- 
cation, camping,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Although  implied,  it  is  not  specifically 
stated  that  the  participating  states  would  be 
required  to  annually  visit  and  evaluate  the 
camps  In  order  for  a  said  camp  to  qualify. 
Such  wording  should  be  Included  In  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  suggests  that 
the  participating  states  encourage  the  camps 
to  advertise  compliance  with  the  federal 
minimum  safety  regulations.  In  any  such 
advertising,  the  camps  should  be  required 
to  use  the  term  "compliance  with  minimum 
regulations"  rather  than  "certified"  or  "ac- 
credited" m  order  to  avoid  any  confusion 
with  the  American  Camping  Association  ac- 
creditation program,  which  stresses  optimum 
camp  operation  rather  than  compliance  with 
minimum  safety  regulations.  The  American 
Camping  Association  must  educate  the  gen- 
eral public  regarding  the  difference  between 
compliance  with  minimum  federal  regula- 
tions and  meeting  the  American  Camping 
Association's  standards,  which  are  pointing 
towards  the  optimum  of  camp  operation.  A 
camp  which  satisfactorily  complies  virith  the 
federal  minimum  safety  regulations  means 
only  that  a  child  is  less  likely  to  be  killed 
or  lnj\ired  In  said  camp.  The  federal  minl- 
mimi  safety  regulations  In  no  way  could  be 
used  as  a  measurement  of  the  quality  of  the 
camping  experience  provided.  This  should 
be  clearly  stated  in  any  literature  or  pro- 
nouncements made  by  the  state  or  federal 
government. 

Under  Section  6,  describing  State  Plans, 
there  should  also  be  a  provision  that  camp 
directors  be  granted  the  right  to  an  "Execu- 
tive Hearing,"  in  those  cases  where  they  feel 
the  state  has  been  unfair  in  the  appraisal 
of  their  camps.  In  the  bill,  there  Is  the  im- 
plied provision  that  camp  operators  be  en- 
titled to  a  Judicial  bearing,  and  this  provi- 
sion would  remain  even  with  the  addition  of 
an  Executive  Hearing.  The  advantage  of  an 
Executive  Hearing  Is  that  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  camp  director  to  hire  coun- 
sel and  such  a  hearing  could  be  scheduled 
more  quickly  than  a  Judicial  review,  which 
would  have  to  follow  the  various  steps  which 
are  common  In  any  such  court  action. 

Section  7.  Determination  Federal  Share. 
The  provisions  under  this  Section  of  the  bill 
seem  adequate  and  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  administration  or  implementation 
of  the  bill  in  any  way.  The  $60,000  maximum 
appears  to  be  quite  generous,  and  it  appears 
doubtful  that  any  state  would  require  this 
amount  on  a  fifty  percent  matching  basis. 

Section  8.  Operation  of  State  Plans.  The 
provision  under  this  Section  provide  for 
the  sUtes  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  disapprove  or  terminate 
participation  in  the  program.  It  appears 
that  this  Section  adequately  protects  the 
right  of  the  state  to  accept  or  reject  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  It  also  provides 
adequately  for  appeal,  if  and  when  said 
state  U  dissaUsfled  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Section  9.  Advisory  Council  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety.  Considerable  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  the  general  membership  regard- 
ing the  make-up  and  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council.  The  feeling  has 
been  expressed  that  this  Council  should  be 
composed  of  camping  professionals.  It  was 
further  recommended  that  the  make-up  of 
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the  Council  be  predetermined  by  designating 
the  organization  that  should  be  represented. 
Since  the  American  Camping  Association 
stands  as  the  only  professional  organization 
In  the  United  States  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  the  organized  camping  movement, 
it  is  felt  that  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Council  consists  of  American 
Camping  Association  representatives.  The 
following  groups  and  individuals  are  sug- 
gested for  membership  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council:  The  Executive  Director, 
American  Camping  Association;  Chairman, 
American  Camping  Association,  National 
Standards  Committee;  Chairman,  American 
Camping  Association  National  Legislation 
Committee;  Vice-Preaident  for  Private 
Camps,  American  Camping  Associations;  Di- 
rector of  Camping  Services  and  Conserva- 
tion, or  designated  representative.  Boy 
ScouU  of  America;  Director  of  Camping,  or 
designated  representative.  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States;  Director  of  Camping,  or  des- 
ignated representative,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.; 
designated  representative  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches;  designated  representa- 
tive from  the  National  4-H  Programs;  des- 
ignated representative  from  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults; 
designated  representative  from  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America;  designated  representative 
Irom  the  National  Catholic  Camping  Associa- 
tion; designated  representative  from  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  des- 
ignated representative  from  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association;  Camping  Con- 
sultant from  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board;  designated  representative  from  the 
Christian  Camps  and  Conferences  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  By  selecting  the  twelve  or  more 
representatives  from  organizations  of  this 
type,  It  would  Insure  that  the  voice  of  or- 
ganized camping  was  represented  to  the  full- 
est and  that  any  safety  standards  developed 
by  this  group  would  truly  represent  the 
current  and  best  thinking  of  organizations 
concerned  with  organized  camping.  This  Ad- 
visory Council  should  also  be  empowered  to 
call  upon  the  services  of  such  organizations 
as  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  and  other  specialized  profes- 
sional organizations  which  might  have  Infor- 
mation and  suggestions  for  the  development 
of  adequate  safety  regulations. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  specifically  state  that  each 
participating  state  be  required  to  establish  a 
State  Advisory  Council  made  up  of  similar 
membership  as  that  represented  on  the  Na- 
tional Council.  This  would  Insure  a  local 
voice  In  the  implementation  of  the  federal 
minimum  safety  regulations  and  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  closer  supervision  on  the 
Implementation  and  enforcement  of  the 
state  program. 

Section  11.  Authorization.  The  financial 
provisions  under  Authorization  in  the  bill 
seem  appropriate  in  order  to  pursue  and 
carry  out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act. 

OENTBAL   VrATHCEMT 

The  provisions  of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  appear  to  strengthen  organized  camping 
and,  if  enacted,  would  actually  contribute 
significantly  to  a  safer  milieu  In  all  partici- 
pating camps. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  over  a  mil- 
lion children  attending  camps  that  do  not 
affiliate  with  any  national  organization  and 
do  not  necessarily  adhere  to  any  established 
set  of  operating  standards.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  a 
minimum  set  of  safety  regulations  would  be 
developed  and  through  an  appropriate  state 
agency,  campe  in  participating  states  would 
be  able  to  have  the  educational  benefit  of 
being  alerted  to  the  need  for  following  these 
minimum  regulations  in  order  to  adequately 


safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren they  serve.  This  would  also  provide  a 
means  whereby  parents  could,  at  least,  be 
aware  of  the  minimum  safety  provisions  nec- 
essary In  order  to  adequately  safeguard  the 
child  during  the  camping  experience.  It 
must  be  stressed  that  the  provisions  oj  this 
bill  and  application  of  this  bill  by  state  pro- 
grams in  no  way  guarantees  a  quality  camp- 
ing experience,  nor  does  it  guarantee  that  all 
camps  in  a  participating  state  would  be  op- 
erating at  a  level  of  competence  which  would 
adequately  safeguard  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  children.  It  does,  however,  require 
that  states  that  participate  will  annually 
evaluate  camps  within  their  boundaries  and 
measure  the  operation  of  these  camps  against 
an  established  criteria  which  would  be  the 
federal  minimum  safety  regulations.  The 
program  would  also  provide  an  educational 
tool  for  those  camp  operators  who  do  not, 
at  the  present  time,  have  the  benefit  of 
guidance  and  supervision  from  a  professional 
camping  organization. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  some 
states  already  have  very  adequate  regulatory 
programs,  and  this  bill  should  in  no  way 
adversely  affect  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  such  existing  programs.  If  a  state 
with  a  regulatory  program  already  has  In 
effect  regulations  which  are  above  the  fed- 
eral minimum  safety  regulations,  then  the 
state  In  question  should  not  be  required  to 
lower  or  modify  Its  regulations  In  any  way 
in  order  to  qualify  for  participation  In  the 
federal  program,  nor  should  such  a  state  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  federal  financial  aid  to 
assist  In  financing  their  existing  programs. 
The  advantage  of  having  one  uniform  set  of 
minimum  safety  regulations  rather  than  50 
or  more  poesibly  conflicting  operating  codes 
Is  self-evident. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Camping  Association 
conclude  that  the  enactment  of  a  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act  by  the  federal  government 
would  contribute  significantly  to  providing 
a  safer  milieu  among  all  camjM  operating  in 
the  fifty  states  and,  on  that  basis,  the  major- 
ity of  the  general  membership  In  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association  and  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  support  and  endorse  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Rlbicoff  to  bring  such  a 
bill  into  reality  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Approved  by  ACA  Executive  Committee, 
January  20,   1967. 

Appendix  A — Concerns  and  fears  expressed  by 
some  members  of  the  American  Camping 
Association 

The  following  comments  were  gleaned  from 
the  Section  Reports,  and  although  they  do 
not  refiect  the  majority  opinion  of  the  gen- 
eral membership  of  the  American  Camping 
Association,  are  being  Included  In  order  that 
a  more  complete  view  of  the  opinions  of  the 
total  membership  might  be  reflected  In  this 
Position  Papyer: 

1.  "The  National  Advisory  Council  should 
be  expanded  in  order  to  provide  for  broader 
representation.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  members 
would  provide  a  more  representative  voice  for 
all  segments  of  the  camping  profession." 

2.  "The  bill,  as  written,  lacks  'teeth,'  and 
unless  a  provision  is  added  which  would  force 
camps  to  adhere  to  the  minimum  safety  regu- 
lations, the  bill  has  no  real  value.  Unless  a 
camp  which  falls  to  meet  the  regulations  can 
be  forced  to  comply,  the  bill  falls  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose." 

3.  "Federal  funds  are  not  necessary,  and 
the  states  should  be  encouraged  to  volun- 
tarily develop  minimum  safety  regulations  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  organized  camps.  Fed- 
eral ftmds  only  lead  to  federal  control  which 
Is  not  needed  or  desired." 

4.  "The  American  Camping  Association 
Standards  Visitation  Program  should  be  used 


In  lieu  of  state  inspections.  Camp  directors 
are  already  subjected  to  more  inspections  and 
evaluations  than  really  required." 

5.  "There  Is  a  danger  that  government  bu- 
reaucracy will  smother  all  real  camping  ex- 
periences. Program  areas  should  not  be  regu- 
lated m  any  way.  This  bill  might  open  a 
'Pandora's  Box'  of  government  regulations 
with  applications  going  far  beyond  those  now 
foreseen." 

6.  "There  is  no  guarantee  that  state 
evaluators  will  have  any  professional  training 
In  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  a  camp 
operation.  This  could  be  a  pork  barrel,' 
whereby  states  could  award  jobs  based  on 
political  patronage  rather  than  professional 
competence." 

7.  "Several  states  now  have  adequate  pro- 
grams and  a  federal  program  is  not  needed." 

8.  "The  passage  of  such  a  bill  will  adversely 
affect  the  Standards  Program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association." 

9.  "The  federal  govenmient  has  no  busi- 
ness in  organized  camping,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  regulations  shotUd  be  left  to 
private  agencies." 

10.  "There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  ACA 
might  well  be  legislating  Itself  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

11.  "A  federal  program  will  adversely  af- 
fect present  ACA  relationships  with  state 
agencies." 

12.  "Before  any  federal  legislation  on 
camping  is  Introduced,  a  thorough  nation- 
wide survey  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  a  real  need  for  such  legislation 
exists." 

13.  "The  Federal  Advisory  Council  could 
draft  a  model  set  of  regulations  to  satisfy  the 
intent  of  the  bill— but  vrlthout  federal  sub- 
sidy." 

(From  the  Association  of  Private  Camps,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.] 

Bepobt  or  A  Stodt  Oaotrp  or  the  Association 
or  Private  Camps  Conckrninc  thx  Youth 
Camp  Satett  Act  or  1966,  Senate  Bill 
S.  3773 

On  September  12,  1966,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Association  of 
Private  Ctimps,  a  Study  Group  was  organized 
consisting  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association  of 
Private  Camps  and  all  Past  Presidents  of 
said  organization  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  "Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  of  1966." 

On  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  said  commit- 
tee,  representatives  were  appointed  to  meet 
with  Senator  Rlblcoff's  staff  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  present 
the  recommendations  of  the  Study  Group,  as 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

On  February  2lBt,  Mr.  Abner  Babblno, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  "Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act";  Mr.  Edwin  Shapiro,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Private  Camps; 
Dr.  S.  L.  Wlnnlck,  Past  President  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  A.  Albln,  Member;  met  with  Mr.  Wayne 
Qranqulst,  Administrative  Assistant  and  Mr. 
James  Dorsch,  Legislative  Assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Abraham  Rlbicoff  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Rlblcoff's  office  was  advised  that 
the  Association  of  Private  Camps,  an  organi- 
zation representing  professional  camping  for 
over  28  years,  was  wholeheartedly  In  approval 
of  Senate  Bins.  3773. 

It  was  indicated  to  the  Senator's  staff  that 
our  membership  covers  many  of  the  states 
of  our  country  and  presently  has  more  than 
250  of  the  recognized  leaders  In  the  camp- 
ing fleld.  Nine  years  ago,  realizing  the  neces- 
sity of  medntalnlng  high  level  standards,  the 
Association  passed  a  law  making  It  manda- 
tory for  all  Its  member  camps  to  be  Stand- 
ards examined.  In  order  to  maintain  ac- 
credited membership.  E^ch  of  the  member 
camps  has  t>een  visited  and  its  Standards 
have  been  evaluated  by  highly  quallfled  pro- 
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feealonal  people  trained  and  experienced  In 
the  fields  of  camping,  education,  recreation 
and  evaluation.  The  carefully  selected  staff 
of  evaluators  has  no  afBllatlon  with  any 
APC  or  other  camp.  This  evaluating  staff 
Is  comprised  of  faculty  members  from  lead- 
ing colleges  ftntj  universities  across  the 
Country.  Total  membership  compliance 
with  up-dated  APC  Standards  Is  Insured  by  a 
continuing  program  of  accreditation  that 
schedules  each  member  camp  for  a  re-vlslt 
and  a  re-evaluation  periodically,  on  a  rota- 
tion basis. 

We  have  contributed  by  way  of  Conven- 
tions   and    Symposiums    in    all    phases    of 


camping.  A  vast  amount  of  material  Is  In 
the  libraries  of  many  Universities  and  also 
the  library  of  Congress.  A  nimiber  of  our 
member  directors  have  lectured  at  Univer- 
sities and  are  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
many  institutional  camps.  They  have  also 
served  as  advisors,  without  fee  in  this  regard. 
Many  colleges  now  give  Point  Credit  to  stu- 
dents who  serve  as  counselors  in  our  private 
camps,  because  these  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  aware  of  the  vast  opportunities  that 
the  student  has  under  the  aegis  of  our 
knowledgable  camp  directors. 

Most  of  our  states  have  regulatory  rules 
to  which  we  subscribe.    We  enthusiastically 

Analysis  of  State  camp  safety  regulations 
[Code— 1  excellent;  2  good;  3  talr;  4  no  regulationsl 


support  the  passing  of  any  meaningfia  laws 
that  will  constructively  contribute  to  rais- 
ing the  level  of  performance,  leadership 
training,  supervision,  health  and  safety  of 
camping.  It  Is  always  true,  however,  that 
the  implementation  of  any  rules  or  laws  be- 
comes the  dramatic  and  Important  objective. 
We  believe  that  we  have  outstanding  and 
recognized  professionals  beading  our  camps. 
Por  the  great  contribution  In  thought  and 
action  that  these  people  are  capable  of  giving 
to  a  Council  of  from  12-18  members,  we  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  a  minimum  of 
five  members  of  such  a  panel  should  come 
from  the  Association  of  Private  Camps. 


Category 

Ala- 

Ala.ska 

Arixona 

Arkan- 
sas 

CaU- 
fomla 

Colo- 
rado 

Con- 
necticut 

Dela- 
ware 

Florida 

Georgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 

I.  Camp  personnel: 

Age  requirement  lor  ooanaelon... 

Pf>iin«lnr  to  c&mner  ratio     -  -.--—--- 

J 

4 

4 
4 

a 

4 
4 

3 
2 
1 

4 

1 

1 
3 
2 

4 
4 

1 
3 

3 

4 

1 

« 

4 

4 

4 
3 

Minimum  ftce  of  uifector       .-.-. 

Required  training  for  aqnatlc  staff 

n.  Program: 

Rnrww-rlsion  of  activities         -    

BcMiiction  for  hazardous  activitiss — 
m.  Site  and  (aciUUes: 

Type  and  sire  of  living  quarters 

SuMkff^inff  (uwMTimnrliitinnA    _     

IV.  AdmlnistraUon: 

Responsibilities  or  the  director 

V.  Health: 

Doctor  on  call               ..... .-.. 

3 
2 
2 
3 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

4 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
4 
1 

1 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 

4 
4 
4 
1 

1 

4 

4 

Isolation  quarters  or  camp  Inflnnary.. 

VI.  Sanitation: 

R&tio  of  toilet  facilities 

flwiiiii  (i!*moit}\l             . ............ 

Garbaee  and  waste  diSDOSal 

Food  protection  and  food  handling 

Vrml  idLivatfA  and  refrigeration      ...... 

Milk  supply  and  serriog  methods 

Sanitation  of  dishes  and  atensUs 

Insect,  weed,  and  rodent  control 

AnlmAl  fMnilfttlfwia            ..-„™---_--, 

CAmn  cleanliness      . ............ 

Vn.  SalBty: 

Annatic  faelltttes    

Rifle  ranses                -. ——«—.— 

TTnr^ba^  ridinff  Dfocedures -- 

TTftikHnff  fMnilnmMlt         ..........r-Tx 

Vm.  Transportation:                .    , 

Pnnrtitlon  of  camD  vehicles          ...... 

Age  and  qnallflcalions  for  drivers. 

Category 

Indi- 
ana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Ken- 
tuBky 

Louisi- 
ana 

Maine 

Mary- 
land 

Massa- 
chusetts 

Michi- 
gan 

Minne- 
sota 

Missis- 
sippi 

Mis- 
souri 

Mon- 
tana 

I.  Camp  personnel: 

Afte  requirement  for  counselors- 

PnunspJor  to  camoer  ratio............ 

* 

2 
2 
3 

4 

4 
4 
4 

2 
4 

1 
1 
1 

4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

2 

Required  training  for  aquatic  staff 

n.  Program: 

AtinATTision  of  activities             

Restriction  of  batardous  activities 

HL  Bite  and  facilities: 

Type  and  site  of  living  quartets 

IV.  Administration: 

Responsibilities  of  the  director 

V.  Health: 

Doctor  on  call 

PhvaicAl  exam  reonired           ...... 

Isolation  quarters  or  camp  Infirmary.. 
TTAiilth  snn^rvlsoT  on  stall    ........... 

First-aid  supplies 

Mpdiral  treAtment  record       ..... 

VI.  Ssnltatioa: 

Ratio  of  toilet  facilities .. . 

Sewage  disposal 

Vtfwwl  nrotcsction  and  hajiHllng  ___._... 

Pood  storage  and  refrlgeraUon 

Milk  supply  and  serving  methods 

Saie  wMer  supply                - .— « 

Sanitation  of  dishes  and  utensils 

Insect,  weed,  and  rodent  control 

Camp  cleanliness ~ — .. 
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Category 


VII.  Safety: 

Aquatic  facilities 

Archery  ranges 

Rifle  ranges 

Horsebacic  riding  procedures 

Fire  regulations . 

Heating  equipment 

VIII.  Transportation: 

Condition  of  camp  vehicles 

Age  and  qualifications  (or  drivers 


Indl- 


lowa 


Kansas 


Ken- 
tucky 


Louisi- 
ana 


Maine 


Mary- 
land 


Massa- 
chusetts 


Michi- 
gan 


Minne- 
sota 


Missis- 
sippi 


Mis- 
souri 


Mon- 
tana 


Category 


Ne- 
braska 


Nevada 


I.  Camp  lersonnel: 

Age  requirement  (or  oounselort... 

Counselor  to  cainjier  ratio..... 

Minimum  age  of  director 

Required  training  tor  aquatic  Staff 

II.  Program: 

Supervision  of  activities 

Kestriction  (or  hazardous  activities.. 

III.  Site  and  facilities: 

liocatlon  and  drainage  of  site 

Type  and  site  of  living  qoarters 

Sleeping  seoommodations 

IV.  Administration: 

Respon.sibllitlcs  of  the  director. 

Personal  hLstories  of  camjiers 

V.  Health: 

Doctor  on  call , 

Physical  exam  required 

Isolation  quarters  or  camp  Infbmary.. 

Health  supervisor  on  staff 

First  aid  supplies 

Meiical  treatment  record 

VI.  Ssnitatlon- 

Ratio  of  toilet  faculties 

Sewafte  disixjsal 

Garbage  and  waste  disposal 

Food  protection  and  food  haadling 

Food  storage  and  refrigeration 

Milk  supply  and  serving  methods 

Safe  water  supply 

Sanitation  of  dishes  and  utensUs 

Insect,  weed,  and  rodent  control 

Animal  regulations ., 

Camp  cleanliness 

VII.  Saiety: 

Aquatic  facilities. 

Archery  ranges 

Rifle  mngps 

Horseliack  riding  procedures .. 

Fire  regulations _. 

Heating  equipment 

VUI.  Transportation: 

Condition  of  camp  vehicles 

Age  and  qualifications  for  drivers 


New 
Hamp- 
shire 


New 
Jersey 


New 
Mexico 


New 
York 


North 
Caro- 
lina 


North 
Dakota  I 


Ohio 


Okla- 
homa 


Oregon 


Penn- 
syl- 
van!* 


Rhode 


Category 


I.  Camp  personnel: 

Age  requirement  (or  oounsekirs 

Counselor  tocamiier  ratio 

Minimum  age  of  director. .   

Required  training  (or  aquatic  staff  . 
n.  Program : 

Supervision  of  activities 

Restriction  for  hazardous  actlTtties.. 

III.  Site  anil  facilities: 

Location  and  drainage  of  site 

Type  and  size  of  living  quarters 

Sleeping  acrommodations 

IV.  Administration: 

Responslhilliles  of  the  director 

Personal  histories  of  camiiers 

V.  Health: 

Doctor  on  call 

Physical  exam  required - 

Isolation  quartern  or  camp  Infirmary 

Health  supervisor  on  staff 

First-aid  supplies 

Medical  treatment  record 

VI.  Sanitation: 

Ratio  of  toUet  facilities 

Sewage  disposal - - 

Oarbage  and  waste  disposal 

Food  protection  and  food  handling- 
Food  storage  and  refrigeration 

Milk  supply  and  serving  methods... 

Safe  water  supply 

Sanitation  of  dishes  and  utensils... 
Insect,  weed,  and  rodent  control... 

Animal  regulations 

Camp  cleanliness 


South 
Carolina 


South 
Dakota 


Ten- 
nessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Wash- 
ington 


West 
Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Resi- 
dential 


Day 


Wyoming 
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Category 

South 
Carolina 

South 
DakoU 

Ten- 
nessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wash- 
ington 

West 
Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Resi- 
dential 

Day 

Wyoming 

Vn.  Satety. 

Aquatic  tadUUea 

1 

2 
2 
« 
2 
4 

4 
4 

3 

3 

1 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 

4 
4 

1 

4 
1 

4 
2 

4 

4 
4 

— 

Archery  ranges 

Rifle  ranges 

Horseback  riding  prooedares. 

Fire  regulations 

Heating  equipment 

vni.  Transportation: 

Coodltloo  of  camp  veblclea 

Age  and  qoaUfications  (or  driven. . . 

CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  S.  1462, 
to  amend  section  602  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  252) 
to  provide  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance shall  not  be  denied  any  hospital  or 
patient  therein  on  account  of  certain 
practices  of  said  hospital,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukning]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  1378,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  as  Uie  "Paul 
H.  Douglas  National  Lakeshore." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  DUE  IN  U.S.  POLICY 
TOWARD  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
many  of  us,  the  current  dialog  over 
changing  attitudes  in  Europe,  and  how 
those  changes  should  be  reflected  In  of- 
ficial U.S.  policy  toward  Europe,  is  long 
overdue.  Clearly,  policy  has  lagged  be- 
hind these  changing  attitudes.  There 
exists  a  real  gap  between  Europe  as 
viewed  by  the  Europeans  tmd  the  same 
continent  as  seen  through  American  eyes. 

Concern  for  this  gap  has  prompted  44 
Senators  to  cosponsor  Senate  Resolution 
49.  the  aim  of  which  is  to  bring  about  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  now  deployed  in 
Western  Europe.  And  it  has  stimulated 
considerable  debate  outside  Congress, 
particularly  in  the  Nation's  press. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  an  outstanding  series  of 
articles  by  Thomas  W.  Ottenad.  staff 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. The  articles,  which  appeared  in 
the  Post-Dispatch  on  March  12  through 
18,  discuss  in  depth  changes  in  England, 
West  Germany.  East  Germany,  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  in  the  Interrelation- 
ships between  these  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Ottenad  Is  a  highly  perceptive 
newspaperman  who  has  the  ability  to  ex- 


tract the  essence  of  an  Issue.    He  states 
In  the  opening  article: 

Radical  charges  are  coming  whether  the 
United  States  wants  them  or  not.  Pallure  to 
cope  with  them  will  mean  greater  isolation 
from  Europe. 

In  a  first-rate  piece  of  reporting,  he 
goes  on  to  prove  his  point.  If  any  criti- 
cism may  be  Implied,  It  is  that  Mr.  Ot- 
tenad's  series  is  not  longer.  I  should 
think  that  an  analysis  of  similarly  high 
quality  of  the  extent  of  interaction  be- 
tween other  countries  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  conmiend  the  reading 
of  this  series  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.    OOMINANCK    W    EmOPK    ENDS — WESTKKN 

Alliance  Is  Weakzneo  by  Dksikc  To  End 

THK  Colo  Wab — Communist  SATSLLrrxs  Aai 

Becoming  Mobs  Inoependent  or  RtrssiA 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

First  of  a  aeries 

Berlin,  March  li. — Old  values,  beliefs  and 
priorities  in  Europe  are  changing  as  the  post- 
war world  yields  to  a  new  order. 

The  final  form  and  direction  are  by  no 
means  settled.  However,  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  are  emerging: 

Many  Eiiropeans  believe  that  the  Cold  War 
Is  over  and  there  Is  no  longer  serious  dan- 
ger of  a  hot  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

East  and  West  are  moving  cautiously 
toward  each  other  In  business  and  political 
relations. 

There  is  a  greater  tendency  for  America 
and  Russia  to  communicate  directly  on  the 
basic  issues  that  only  the  superpowers  can 
handle,  leaving  Europe  in  a  subordinate  role. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  Communist 
satellites  of  eastern  Europe,  with  East  Ger- 
many a  notable  exception,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly Independent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  deepening  gulf  divides  the  United  States 
from  western  Europe,  marking  the  end  of  the 
age  of  American  dominance  and  foretelling 
an  era  of  looser,  more  difficult  trans-Atlantic 
relations. 

The  political,  military  and  diplomatic  ties 
that  bind  the  Western  Alliance  are  weaken- 
ing, although  Europe's  dependence  on  Ameri- 
can nuclear  strength  prevents  a  fimdamental 
rupture. 

The  old  spirit  of  nationalism,  with  Oen. 
Charles  de  OauUe  the  foremost  advocate,  is 
rising  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Radical  changes  are  coming  whether  the 
United  States  wants  them  or  not.  Failure  to 
cope  with  them  will  mean  greater  isolation 
from  Europe. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  Impressions 
that  emerge  from  conversations  with  diplo- 


mats, political  leaders,  businessmen,  acade- 
micians and  others  on  a  seven-week  Journey 
through  Europe. 

Nearly  everywhere  was  a  feeling  of  change. 
It  made  itself  felt,  not  only  in  fundamental 
issues  but  in  daily  life  as  well.  Living  up  to 
its  reputation  as  Europe's  "swinging  city," 
London  looked  far  sleeker  than  it  did  two 
years  ago.  Shop  windows  were  colorful  and 
contemporary  rather  than  drab  and  tradi- 
tional.   The  miniskirt  was  everywhere. 

Parts  and  Rome  were  dotted  with  coq- 
structlon  cranes.  New  high-rise  apartment 
and  office  buildings  are  transforming  the 
faces  of  these  two  handsome  cities,  not  al- 
ways for  the  better.  Between  Brussels  and 
The  Hague  the  Low  Countries  are  becoming 
increasingly  industrialized,  with  more  chim- 
neys than  windmills  dotting  the  Dutch  coun- 
tryside. 

This  divided  city  of  Berlin  reminds  that 
the  past  is  not  completely  gone.  The  Com- 
munist-built wall  that  in  1961  stopped  the 
flight  of  East  Germans  to  the  West  still  cuU 
the  city  In  two.  Yet  even  here  in  this  Iso- 
lated western  outpost,  surrounded  by  Com- 
munist-held territory,  the  tension  Is 
noticeably  less. 

In  general  there  is  a  feeling  In  Europe  that 
the  detente  between  East  and  West  has  been 
strengthened.  Throughout  the  western  de- 
mocracies there  Is  an  all  but  universal  belief 
that  war  Is  virtually  Impossible;  thanks  to 
the  nuclear  balance  of  terror.  The  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962  is  widely  regarded  in 
Europe  as  the  turning  point.  When  Russia 
pulled  back  there.  It  slgnaUed  a  refusal  to 
go  over  the  nuclear  brink. 

The  theory,  so  much  more  confidently  ac- 
cepted in  Europe  than  In  the  United  States, 
is  not  new,  but  It  Is  more  strongly  held  now 
than  It  was  a  few  years  ago.  In  Europe  the 
split  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  Is  regarded  as  an  unrivaled  op- 
portunity to  forge  closer  bonds  between  East 
and  West.  As  evidence  of  the  Russian  atti- 
tude Europeans  point  to  a  recent  proposal 
by  Premlre  Alexl  N.  Koeygln.  for  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  co-operation  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  chance  that  is  seen  may  not  last,  since 
the  current  chaos  In  China  could  end  In  tiie 
ascendancy  of  a  group  that  would  heal  the 
rupture  with  Russia.  So  action  must  pro- 
ceed quickly.  And  Europe  wonders  why  the 
United  States  does  not  show  more  initiative. 
Imagination  and  leadership  In  seizing  the 
opfKjrtunlty. 

A  visitor  finds  considerable  criticism  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe.  In  part,  it 
stems  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  American 
policy  is  condemned  on  moral  grounds.  The 
war  Is  said  to  have  damaged  America's  stand- 
ing severely  in  some  places.  Yet  for  most 
Europeans  the  conflict  in  Asia  Is  remote  and 
of  little  direct  concern.  Diplomats  agree 
that  it  has  not  yet  endangered  fundamental 
American-European  ties. 

Europeans  grumble  about  the  United 
States  for  other  reasons,  too.  Many  feel 
neglected.     Others  criticize  President  Lyn- 
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don  B.  Johnson  for  lack  of  interest  in  Eu- 
rope or  for  policies  that  Europeans  find  con- 
fusing. 

Rather  surprisingly,  there  seems  little  ob- 
jection in  western  Europe  to  the  increasing 
tendency  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  deal  directly  on  major  world  issues 
without  consulting  others.  Of  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  Germany  remains  most  suspi- 
cious of  »ny  deal  that  might  be  made  by  the 
Big  Two.  But  even  the  Germans  are  no 
longer  completely  hostile.  Foreign  Minister 
Willy  Brandt  told  the  Post-Dispatch: 

"We  welcome  this  American  intention  (to 
deal  directly  with  Riissla),  for  the  German 
government  wants  to  see  East-West  tension 
reduced.  We  realize  that  the  United  States 
gnd  the  Soviet  Union  carry  a  special  responsl- 
WUty  In  that." 

A  few  weeks  later,  however.  Chancellor 
Kurt  Oeorg  Kleslnger  attacked  American- 
Soviet  efforts  to  write  a  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon  treaty.  This,  together  with  a  threat  to 
cut  off  Its  offset  payments  for  British  troops 
stationed  in  the  Reich,  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  unity  of  the  new  German 
coalition  government  and  the  continuity  of 
Its  policies.  It  appears  more  flexible  on  some 
issues  but  more  self-assertive  on  others. 
Worrisome,  too,  is  a  rising  spirit  of  national- 
ism, demonstrated  by  the  recent  success  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  which  many 
regard  as  a  neo-Nazi  movement. 

The  German  reaction  to  the  projected  non- 
proliferation  pact  suggests  that  Europe  may 
be  less  amenable  to  the  Soviet-American  di- 
alogue when  it  comes  to  grips  with  specific 
Issues.  The  cloeer  the  Big  Two  come  to 
agreement,  the  more  Europe  can  be  expected 
to  be  heard. 

A  number  of  recent  developments  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  the  growing  dialogue 
between  Russia  and  America.  They  Include 
the  treaty  signed  last  January  prohibiting  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space  and  prog- 
ress toward  a  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  pact. 
If  the  two  big  powers  should  be  able  to  slow 
the  antlballlstlc  missile  race,  the  pattern 
would  be  further  strengthened  and  Europe 
would  be  even  further  cut  off  from  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  Soviet-American  co- 
operation has  been  strengthened,  too,  by  such 
minor  stepe  as  the  consular  convention  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate  and  an  agreement  for  direct 
air  service  between  New  York  and  Moscow. 

Adding  a  final  thread  to  the  East- West 
tapestry  Is  the  eastern  policy  being  pursued 
by  Germany.  Actively  seeking  cloeer  ties 
with  the  Soviet  satellltee.  the  Kleslnger  re- 
gime already  hu  succeeded  In  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Romania. 

It  is  confident  that  others  will  follow  suit 
despite  East  Germany's  frantic  efforts  to  halt 
the  process.  The  Communist  German  regime 
fears  it  will  be  Isolated  if  the  West  German 
policy  succeeds. 

The  ciurents  of  change  sweeping  across 
Europe  cut  deeply  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Inside  the  Communist  camp  there 
Is  a  clear  trend  toward  greater  Independence, 
with  Yugoslavia  the  notable  frontrunner. 
Other  eastern  nations  are  beginning  to  shape 
a  national  communism  that  suits  their  own 
needs  rather  than  the  dictates  of  Moscow. 
Romania  spoke  out  bitterly  last  spring 
against  the  maintenance  of  Soviet  military 
bases  and  troops  in  eastern  Bur(^>e.  And 
throughout  the  satellite  nations  economic 
reform  Is  under  way,  injecting  profits,  costs 
and  incentives  into  the  Commimlst  system. 
The  European  equation  may  be  altered 
sharply  by  the  new  German  government's 
srdent  attempt  to  revive  the  Intimate  rela- 
tions that  formerly  existed  with  France. 
How  far  It  is  willing  to  go  in  following  Gen. 
Be  Oaulle's  intransigent  lead  Is  not  yet  clear. 
However,  It  is  not  expected  to  risk  a  fight 
with  the  French  over  Britain's  attempt  to 
Join  the  European  Common  Market. 

This  situation,  now  coming  to  a  peak.  Is 
•  critical  one.    The  current  belief  is  that  De 
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Gaulle  will  again  keep  Britain  out  of  the 
club,  as  he  did  in  1963.  If  be  does,  the  re- 
sults will  be  shattering  for  both  the  finan- 
cially strapped  British  and  Europe  as  a  whole. 
Strong  pressures  are  being  felt  for  changes 
In  western  defenses.  The  betting  in  in- 
formed quarters  is  that  Britain  and  perhaps 
the  United  States  will  soon  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  troops  they  have  in  Germany.  This 
likelihood,  coupled  with  other  factors,  tends 
to  put  heavier  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  could  lead  to  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of 
massive  retaliation  advocated  by  the  late 
John   Foster   Dulles. 

Economic  problems  In  Germany  and 
Britain,  together  with  a  "technological  gap" 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  add 
further  to  the  feeling  of  change  In  Europe. 
And  over  it  all  hangs  a  major  Imponderable: 
Will  France,  which  last  year  withdrew  from 
the  Integrated  military  organization  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  break 
from  the  alliance  itself  after  the  treaty  be- 
comes open  to  renunciation  in  19697  De 
Gaulle  says  he  will  not,  but  some  Informed 
diplomats  here  in  Europe  are  skeptical.  If 
ho  quits  NATO,  the  result  will  be  another 
major  crisis  for  the  Western  Alliance. 

Informed  diplomats  agree  generally  that 
a  fundamental  change  is  taking  place  in  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Revived  economically  by  the  Amer- 
ican Marshall  Plan  after  World  War  II,  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  now  are  becom- 
ing more  Independent  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  turning  to  one  another  instead  of 
to  America  in  tackling  basic  problems.  One 
high-ranking  diplomat  described  the  situa- 
tion this  way: 

"The  American  age  Is  ending  In  Europe. 
There  is  growing  here  a  European  conscious- 
ness of  Europe." 

He  said  that  while  an  Independent  Europe 
was  to  be  welcomed  It  will  bring  with  it  a 
period  of  strained  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

"Greater  Independence  will  increase  the 
gulf  between  the  United  States  and  Europe; 
not  narrow  It."  he  said.  "Our  relations  sire 
going  to  become  looser.  The  future  is  going 
to  be  difficult.  It  will  bring  developments 
that  we  will  regard  as  anti-American. 

"We  have  assimied  that  we  could  have 
Ettropean  independence  without  tears,  that 
is.  without  negative  effects  on  the  United 
States.  But  we  can't.  There  will  be  tears." 
Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  worsened  significantly  in  the 
past  two  years,  said  another  diplomat.  How- 
ever, he  argued  that  the  problem  has  not 
reached  significant  proportions  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  so. 

Those  who  are  most  sanguine  about  the 
future  argue  that  a  healthier  relationship 
will  result  if  Europe  is  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  and  not  be  subservient  to  the  United 
States.  While  agreeing  philosophically,  some 
officials  warned  that  much  wiU  depend  on  the 
course  Europe  follows.  If  it  retains  a  close 
tie  with  the  United  States,  the  Western  world 
will  remain  strong.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seeks  to  become  a  third  force,  balancing  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  Communist  ISast, 
American  interests  might  be  severely  Jeop- 
ardized. 

At  this  stage  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
currents  that  are  sweeping  across  Europe 
will  ultimately  lead.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  fragile  spirit  of  detente  and  whether  it 
continues.  Much  will  depend  on  efforts  to 
scale  down  the  armaments  race.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  course  taken  by  Germany  and 
whether  It  Joins  the  GauUlst  demand  for  a 
more  independent  military  role  for  Eiirope. 
And  finally,  much  will  depend  on  the  post- 
war generation,  now  reaching  matiulty.  In 
a  sense,  these  young  people  typify  the  change 
that  is  occurring  In  Europe.  For  what  is 
happening  is  that  one  age  is  ending,  and  a 
new  one.  as  yet  only  dimly  seen,  is  beginning. 


Stakes  Aee  High,  Odds  Poob  for  Britain  as 
Wilson  Seeks  Common  Market  Member- 
ship— Showdown  Stage  AFi>moACHiNQ — Dif- 
ricTTLT  Economic  Problems  Are  Faced  bt 
London  Gov^nment 

Second  in  a  aeries 
London.  March  13. — The  most  exciting  po- 
litical game  In  Europe  is  moving  into  the 
showdown  stage  as  the  British  push  their 
effort  to  Join  the  Common  Market.  The  odds 
against  them  are  nearly  as  heavy  as  those 
against  a  dice  player  in  the  gambling  casinos 
here  In  London's  sleek  West  End.  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson,  never  a  rash  man. 
Is  moving  more  warily  than  ever,  for  the 
stakes  are  high. 

The  nation's  future  is  believed  to  hang  In 
the  balance.  Whether  Britain  is  to  sink  or 
swim  as  a  major  world  ptower  may  well  turn 
on  how  successfully  Wilson  handles  th« 
Common  Market  problem  and  a  second  big 
issue — the  need  to  strengthen  and  modernize 
Britain's  lagging  economy  and  to  overcome 
its  persistent  financial  difficulties. 

Energetic  efforts  are  being  made  on  both 
fronts.  In  a  series  of  trips  to  the  six  na- 
tions making  up  the  European  Economic 
Community,  or  Conunon  Market,  Wilson  and 
Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown  have  sought 
to  show  that  Britain  is  ready  to  end  Its  tradi- 
tional Insularity  and  become  a  good  "Euro- 
f)ean." 

At  home  an  initial  program  of  "freeze  and 
squeeze"  has  severely  pinched  and  domestic 
economy,  easing  pressiire  on  the  all-impor- 
tant balance  of  payments  and  bolstering  the 
frequently  shaky  pound  sterling. 

Despite  a  firm  beginning,  early  success  Is 
unlikely  in  either  field.  Even  optimists  who 
think  there  is  a  chance  for  membership  In 
the  common  Market  concede  that  it  is  proba- 
bly two  or  three  years  away.  And  In  the 
economic  sphere,  a  long,  determined  effort 
will  be  required  to  modernize  production 
methods,  halt  union  featherbeddlng  and 
make  the  other  fundamental  changes  needed 
to  cure  the  country's  serious  Uls. 

Complicating  both  problems  Is  increasing 
political  exposition.  More  than  a  hundred 
back-bench  members  of  Wilson's  own  Labor 
party  have  signed  a  resolution  opposing  en- 
try into  the  Common  Market.  And  the  pow- 
erful Trades  Union  Congress,  the  source  of 
much  of  the  Labor  party's  strength,  has  bit- 
terly attacked  the  government's  plans  tat 
continued  wage  controls. 

Wilson  has  created  a  swirl  of  activity  in 
dealing  with  both  the  Common  Market  and 
economic  Issues.  But  at  times  the  flurry  IB 
more  confusing  than  revealing.  Never  one 
to  foreclose  any  options.  Wilson,  his  critics 
say.  has  not  yet  committed  himself  unequiv- 
ocally to  Common  Market  membership.  HIb 
economic  program  is  regarded  as  a  covira- 
geous  move  for  a  Labor  Prime  Minister,  but 
skeptics  wonder  whether  he  can  push  It  far 
enough. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  British  hopes  is 
again  French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
It  was  De  Gaulle  who  in  January  1963  vetoed 
the  first  British  move  to  enter  the  European 
economic  cooununlty. 

There  Is  an  almost  unanimous  belief 
among  European  leaders  that  De  Gaulle  still 
does  not  want  Britain  in  the  EEC.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  French  leader  find  him 
suspicious  of  Britain's  "special  relationship" 
with  the  United  States.  The  French  say 
that  If  Britain  is  admitted  to  the  EEC  it  will 
simply  be  a  Trojan  horse  for  further  Ameri- 
can domination  of  Europe.  In  this  connec- 
tion, a  recent  proposal  by  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans to  strengthen  U.S. -British  relations 
was  viewed  as  unfortunate  and  Ill-timed. 

De  Gaulle  is  said  to  feel  also  that  Britain 
is  not  sufficiently  European-minded.  Brit- 
ain's strained  economy  Is  cited  as  a  bar  to 
membership.  As  remedies,  the  French  have 
pondered  such  possibilities  as  ending  the  role 
of  sterling  as  a  reserve  currency,  devaluation 
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of  tbe  pound,  and  atMindonxnent  of  Brlttsb 
defense  conunitments  east  of  Sues,  which 
the  U^  wcmts  continued. 

In  Europe,  most  of  the  French  argiunents 
are  regarded  aa  window  dressing.  At  the 
heart  of  the  matter  la  French  fear  of  Brltlah 
ties  with  the  V3.  and  the  realisation  that 
Britain  would  seriously  challenge  both  their 
leadership  of  the  EEC  and  the  domination 
they  seek  of  western  Europe.  The  British 
position  la  weakened  by  the  lukewarm  at- 
titude of  West  Germany.  The  Bonn  coali- 
tion govenunent,  bent  on  restoring  close  re- 
lations with  France,  is  regarded  as  not  likely 
to  risk  a  tight  with  De  Gaulle  over  Britain. 

Many  who  favor  British  entry  Into  the 
Common  Market  are  counseling  delay.  They 
want  at  all  costs  to  avoid  a  direct  confron- 
tation that  might  provoke  a  final  no  from 
De  Gaulle.  A  well-informed  official  at  the 
Common  Market  headquarters  In  Brussels 
suggested  protracted,  informal  discussions 
while  hoping  for  more  favorable  conditions. 
The  British  seem  to  be  leaning  In  this  direc- 
tion. Two  weeks  ago  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Wilson  himself  appeared  to  hint  that 
Britain  might  set  out  on  a  second  round  of 
exploratory  talks  rather  than  submit  a 
formal  application  for  membership. 

There  Is  a  general  expectation  that  any 
decisive  step  wUl  be  delayed  at  least  until 
after  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions, at  which  bargaining  may  end  about 
April  30.  Wilson  told  the  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mons the  other  day  that  his  government 
wo\ild  decide  what  to  do  about  May  1.  Bis 
probable  choices  are  to  go  ahead  at  once 
or  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  time,  prob- 
ably xislng  the  pretext  of  further  explora- 
tory talks.  Some  officials  believe  the  whole 
matter  may  be  put  off  until  next  year. 

In  substance,  Britain  needs  the  Common 
Market  for  one  essential  reason :  Only  as  part 
of  the  EEC  can  It  have  access  to  the  mass 
market  It  needs  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
United  States  and  other  world  competitors. 

Membership,  however,  would  not  be  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  A  major  problem  would 
stem  from  the  shift  from  Britain's  low  tariffs 
on  agricultural  imports  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket's relatively  high  levies.  British  food 
prices  probably  would  rise  by  10  to  14  per 
cent,  with  the  cost  of  living  Jumping  as 
much  as  3.5  per  cent  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments being  adversely  affected  by  9700,000.000 
or  more. 

The  British  would  like  to  soften  the  Im- 
pact by  adopting  the  agricultural  system 
gradually  over  a  transitional  period  of  per- 
haps seven  years.  Britain's  relations  with  the 
Commonwealth  and  with  its  partners  In  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  also  might 
require  special  consideration. 

While  Wilson  and  Brown  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  the  Common  Market  question. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  James  Callaghan 
and  Michael  Stewart,  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs,  are  trying  to  put  the  economy  on  a 
sounder  footing. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  on  a  visit  to  Britain 
that  the  country  suffers  from  serious  eco- 
nomic ills.  The  shops  In  London  are  filled 
with  luxury  Items  and  there  Is  no  shortage  of 
customers.  There  Is  a  lively,  vibrant  air 
about  London.  Somehow  there  la  a  greater 
feeling  of  change  in  the  air  than  you  re- 
member from  a  visit  Just  two  years  ago. 

But  beneath  the  surface  the  problem  is 
acute  and  familiar.  Economic  growth  has 
been  slow  and  unsteady,  with  the  annual  In- 
crease in  gross  national  product  In  the  decade 
ended  In  1964  hovering  between  2.8  and  3.4 
per  cent. 

Recurrent  financial  crises — ^four  In  eight 
year* — have  hit  the  country.  "Ilje  balance 
of  payments  has  been  In  deficit  In  nine  of 
the  last  14  years.  Although  more  exports  are 
urgently  needed.  Imports  have  been  grow- 
ing faster,  rising  at  the  yearly  rate  of  4  per 
cent  in  the  last  decade  against  8  per  cent 
for  exports. 

Inflationary   pressxires   have   been   strong. 


In  the  10  years  ended  In  1965  retail  prices 
roee  by  34  per  cent.  In  the  same  period, 
weekly  earnings  of  manual  workers  soared 
by  65  per  cent.  With  incomes  rising  about  6 
per  cent  a  year  and  productivity  by  more 
than  2^  per  cent,  the  upward  spiral  has 
quickened.  As  prices  rise.  Imports  Increase, 
exports  fall  behind,  and  the  old  cycle  Is  re- 
peated with  the  balance  of  payments  worsen- 
ing and  sterling  coming  under  new  pressure. 

It  was  this  kind  of  situation  that  came 
to  a  boil  again  last  summer.  The  balance 
of  payments  had  been  in  deficit  since  the 
second  half  of  1963.  Demand  pressures  were 
heavy,  with  wages  and  salaries  nearly  8  per 
cent  higher  In  the  first  quarter  of  1966  than 
a  year  earlier  but  with  the  gross  national 
product  up  less  than  2  per  cent.  Then  a 
seamen's  strike  severely  cut  Into  exports. 
These  and  other  factors  put  heavy  new  pres- 
sure on  the  pound. 

The  labor  government  decided  that  Its 
previous  limited  measures  were  not  ade- 
quate. In  July  It  ordered  a  program  of 
"freeze  and  squeeze."  The  aim  was  to  curb 
domestic  and  overseas  spending  in  order  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  sterling.  Wages  were 
frozen  for  six  months  and  then  severely  re- 
strained for  six  more.  With  few  exceptions 
prices  were  frozen  for  a  year.  Credit  was 
tightened,  some  indirect  taxes  were  boosted 
and  public  spending  was  cut  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  was  a  tough  program  designed  to  re- 
duce demand  on  the  domestic  economy  by 
1.4  billion  dollars  and  to  cut  overseas  spend- 
ing by  nearly  (500,000,000.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  pause  would  allow  productivity  to 
catch  up  with  the  Increases  In  incomes. 

Callaghan  and  Stewart  believe  that  their 
austerity  program  Is  working.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  reported  recently  that 
sterling  has  strengthened,  with  reserves  of 
gold  and  convertible  currencies  increasing. 
Exports  are  about  10  per  cent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.  The  rapid  increase  In  Imports 
appeared  to  have  been  checked,  although  the 
picture  was  not  entirely  clear.  The  balance 
of  payments  improved  last  year. 

But  the  gains  are  not  without  cost.  Un- 
employment has  Increased  sharply,  with  the 
rate  in  February  standing  at  nearly  2  per 
cent.  This  is  a  high  level  in  Britain,  but  still 
only  about  half  the  rate  of  nearly  4  per  cent 
reached  in  Febr\iary  1963.  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  declined  more  than  2  per  cent 
since  last  summer,  a  significant  decline. 
Automobile  production  dropped  by  7  per  cent 
last  year  to  the  lowest  level  since  1963,  but 
the  slump  may  have  eased  In  the  last  two 
months. 

What  the  Laborltes  have  done  so  far  Is  not 
very  different  from  the  "stop  and  go"  policies 
for  which  they  used  to  condemn  the  tories. 
The  Labor  government  has  certainly  stopped 
the  economy.  But  the  question  now  is  how 
long  it  can  safely  be  held  in  check.  Already 
there  are  gloomy  forecasts  that  unemploy- 
ment may  hit  2V^  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
1967  and  may  continue  to  rise  in  1968  If 
present  policies  are  conUnued.  Private  in- 
vestment in  new  factories  may  be  down  10 
per  cent  this  year  with  private  purchases  of 
homes  down  by  414  per  cent. 

The  government  already  has  taken  some 
cautious  reflatlonary  steps.  Government 
grants  to  encourage  productive  Investments 
were  stepped  up.  Government  spending  es- 
timates for  the  fiscal  year  starting  April 
show  an  8.5  per  cent  Increase,  and  the  bank 
rate,  which  determines  Interest  charges,  was 
lowered  from  7  to  614  per  cent  In  January. 
However,  officials  doubt  any  major  refla- 
tlonary moves  are  likely  this  year. 

Complicating  the  short-run  outlook  are  a 
niunber  of  other  factors.  Limited  wage  and 
price  pressures  are  likely  to  be  felt  this 
spring.  The  current  period  of  "severe  re- 
straint" Is  less  rigid  than  the  initial  "stand- 
still,"  and  Increases  In  wages  and  prices  will 
be  possible  under  certain  conditions. 

Even  more  uncertain  la  the  outlook  for 


the  period  after  the  government's  statutory 
controls  over  wages  and  prices  run  out  next 
August.  The  government  has  proposed  an 
extension  of  limited  powers  allowing  it  to 
delay  but  not  to  prohibit  or  rescind  wage 
and  prloe  Increases.  The  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress wants  nothing  more  than  a  voluntary 
system.  Business  is  not  happy  about  gov- 
ernment regulation  either. 

While  this  quesUon  remains  unseittled,  of- 
ficials of  the  Labor  government  believe  a  sig- 
nificant gain  has  been  made.  They  say  that 
both  business  and  labor  now  stccept  the  Idea 
that  there  should  be  some  form  of  prices  and 
Incomes  policy  related  to  productivity  and 
the  nation's  general  economic  well-being. 

Government  officials  concede  that  a  suc- 
cessful wage-price  policy  1b  one  of  the  long- 
term  goals  they  must  achieve  if  they  are  to 
correct  Britain's  underllvlng  economic  Ills. 
Others  Include:  improvement  In  efficiency 
and  productivity,  stimulation  of  export  pro- 
duction, Job  training,  cost  reduction  and 
modernization  of  factories  and  methods. 
Efforts  are  being  made  In  all  of  these  field) 
through  the  recently  established  ministry 
of  technology  and  economic  development 
committees.  But  officials  say  it  Is  too  early 
to  tell  whether  they  are  succeeding. 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  Is 
whether  British  businessmen  and  workers  are 
ready  to  change  traditional  ways  of  doing 
things  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  world 
around  them.  An  astute  businessman  who 
has  broad  contacts  In  industrial  circles  la 
convinced  that  the  structure  of  British  in- 
dtistry  is  changing. 

If  Britain  is  to  have  a  viable,  major  econ- 
omy in  the  future,  some  observers  are  con- 
vinced she  must  have  a  bigger  base  and 
market.  It  is  here  that  the  move  to  Join  the 
Common  Market  complements  the  country's 
economic  program. 

West  GntMAirr's  Nkw  DntxcnoNS  Ldezlt  to 
Havx  Wmx  Effklts  on  Its  Tata  WrrH 
Umrxn  States,  Brttain — Growth  of 
RiaRT-Wufo  Pabtt,  BooNomc  SLxrifp,  Rx- 
LATioirs  WrrH  Rxds  Akk  Factoss  ik  New 

ROLB 

Third  of  a  series 

Bokn,  March  14. — A  new  kind  of  West  Ger- 
many is  once  again  seeking  a  place  In  the  sun. 

More  demanding  and  assertive.  It  appears 
to  be  ending  some  of  Its  old  ties.  Politically 
and  diplomatically  It  is  moving  in  new  direc- 
tions and  its  actions  could  have  far-reaching 
repercxission  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Especially  disturbing  to  some  observers  U 
an  apparent  tendency  by  the  new  coalition 
government  of  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg 
Kiesinger  to  split  with  American  and  Britain 
and  to  tie  Itself  more  closely  to  Francs.  Also 
unsettling  la  the  emergence  of  an  extreme 
right-wing  political  party  that  revives  mem- 
ories of  the  Nazi  past.  There  la  concern,  too. 
that  the  country's  current  economic  slump 
might  further  fan  the  flame  of  an  emerging 
nationalism  and  political  extremism. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  an  encouraging 
aspect  to  some  of  the  trends  found  here  in 
this  small  capital  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Of  major  significance  is  a  shift  in  West 
German  foreign  policy  from  the  rigidities  of 
the  Adenauer  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
£^hard  regimes.  There  is  greater  flexibility 
and  realism  than  before  on  such  key  ques- 
tions as  a. European  detente,  relations  with 
the  Oonomuniat  bloc  and  reunification  of 
Germany. 

The  course  that  West  Germany  settles  on 
In  the  months  ahead  is  of  vital  importance, 
because  this  grim  and  determined  land, 
which  only  20  years  ago  lay  shattered,  bu 
again  become  an  industrial  and  military 
power.  In  terms  of  population,  trade.  Indus- 
trial plant  and  foreign  flnandal  reserves  It 
Is  the  leading  power  In  Europe  outside  tbe 
Soviet  Union.     Its   gross   national  product 
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ranks  behind  only  that  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  Its  military  force  of  463,000  men 
Is  the  second  largest  In  western  Europe  al- 
though, unlike  France  and  Britain,  It  has  no 
nuclear  weapons  of  Its  own. 

With  power  of  this  kind,  what  West  Ger- 
many does  may  well  affect  the  face  of  Europe. 
80  far,  this  potential  has  been  largely  un- 
realized. For  a  cardinal  point  of  western 
foreign  policy  has  been  to  keep  Germany  so 
closely  bound  up  In  the  Atlantic  alliance  as 
to  block  any  oppcMrtunlty  for  Independent 
•dventures. 

Whether  Kiesinger  will  try  to  free  himself 
of  these  restraints  Is  not  yet  clear.  But  cer- 
tainly his  Christian  Democrat-Socialist  co- 
alition haa  ahown  no  hesitation  about  set- 
ting out  on  an  Independent  course  and  push- 
ing for  its  own  goals  even  at  the  risk  of 
alienating  old  allies. 

This  tendency  already  has  provoked  a 
minor  crisis  with  the  United  States  over  the 
proposed  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 
To  the  astonishment  of  nearly  everyone 
Kiesinger  suddenly  has  taken  a  bard  line 
against  the  pact.  His  action  has  Jeopardized 
pro6|>ect8  for  the  treaty,  which  prevlovisly 
bad  been  rated  good  because  of  near-agree- 
ment by  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  German  attack  was  a  virtual  turn- 
about. Early  last  month  Foreign  Minister 
Willy  Brandt,  although  raising  some  ques- 
tions about  the  proposed  agreement  ap- 
peared to  give  it  strong  backing.  Then  came 
a  whispering  attack  followed  by  open  com- 
plaints against  Washington  by  top  German 
officials. 

Finance  Minister  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  strong  man  In  the 
Oerman  government.  Is  believed  to  be  be- 
hind this  move.  Cynlca  charge  that  the  real 
Oerman  objective — one  they  say  Strauss 
holds  dear — Is  to  keep  the  way  open  for  a 
more  Independent  military  role  for  Germany. 
These  sources  dismiss  as  phonies  the  Ger- 
mans' ostensible  objections  that  the  treaty 
endangers  their  civilian  nuclear  industry  and 
that  It  fails  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
Germany  and  other  nonnuclear  powers. 

In  another  area  the  Kiesinger  government, 
with  Strauss  again  calling  the  tune,  suddenly 
has  taken  a  tougher  position  on  the  question 
of  ofTsettlng  part  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
BrlUln  in  keeping  56,000  troops  In  the  Reich. 
It  has  indicated  it  may  cancel  the  offer  of 
tbe  previous  Erhard  government  to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  Incurred 
by  Britain. 

Another  shock  to  British-German  relations 
may  be  coming  soon.  Many  diplomats  are 
convinced  that  Germany  will  do  little  to  help 
the  British  in  their  current  effort  to  Join  the 
European  Common  Market.  AlthoTigh  Ger- 
many favors  British  membership,  skeptics 
say  Kiesinger  will  not  risk  a  flght  with 
Prance,  which  la  atrongly  opposed. 

The  Coalition  government  has  made  the 
restoration  of  close  relations  with  France  one 
of  the  two  touchstones  of  Its  foreign  policy 
since  taking  office  last  November.  In  mid- 
January  Kiesinger  went  to  Paris  to  confer 
with  French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
The  meeting  was  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a 
start  toward  restoring  the  intimacy  that  had 
existed  when  Konrad  Adenauer  was  Chamcel- 
lor  but  which  had  cooled  under  Erhard. 

How  far  Kiesinger  Is  prepared  to  go  In 
wooing  De  Gaulle  Is  not  clear.  The  German 
Chancellor  insists  that  he  does  not  share 
De  Gaulle's  opposition  to  an  Integrated  allied 
military  system,  to  the  presence  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  or  to  Britain's  entry  into 
the  Common  Market. 

Most  diplomats  believe  that  Oenaany  has 
no  Intention  of  trading  the  protection  of  the 
vastly  superior  American  nuclear  tmabrella 
for  that  or  France's  tiny  force  de  frappe.  As 
a  result,  they  expect  the  overall  goal  of  the 
Kiesinger  policy  will  be  to  preserve  Ger- 
many's basic  ties  with  the  U.S.  in  defense 
uid  other  essential  flelds  while  at  the  same 


time  striking  a  more  Independent  attitude 
and  paying  court  to  France. 

By  far  the  most  dramatic  change  in  di- 
rection under  the  new  German  government 
involves  its  attitude  toward  the  Communist 
world.  The  Kiesinger  regime  signaled  its  in- 
tention shortly  after  taking  office  by  an- 
nouncing that  it  Intended  to  seek  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  Conmiunist  governments  of 
eastern  Europe. 

The  effort  has  been  piiahed  energetically. 
The  flrst  breakthrough  came  late  in  January 
when  diplomatic  relations  with  Romania 
were  established.  The  Germans  are  hopeful 
that  one  or  two  other  Communist  govern- 
ments, most  likely  Htmgary  or  Bulgaria,  will 
follow  suit  this  year. 

Diplomats  generally  believe  that  closer  re- 
lations between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
satellite  bloc  will  help  to  relieve  tensions  in 
Europe.  East  Germany,  fearful  of  being  iso- 
lated, has  reacted  strongly.  At  its  request 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  pact 
nations  was  held  a  month  ago  to  consider 
the  West  German  campaign. 

But  it  brought  no  assurances  that  other 
Conununlst  governments  would  not  follow 
Romania's  lead.  However,  the  Soviet  Union, 
under  pressure  from  East  Germany,  has 
gradually  hardened  Its  stand  against  the 
West  German  initiative. 

The  "eastern  policy"  being  pursued  by 
Boim  U  far  more  ambitious  than  its  previ- 
ous actions.  Under  prevlotu  governments 
Germany  made  limited  overtures  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  concluding  trade  pacta  with 
Poland,  Hungary,  Romania  and  Bulgaria. 
The  new  government  seems  ready  to  bend, 
If  not  to  scrap,  the  old  Hallsteln  doctrine — 
which  prohibited  relations  with  any  nation — 
except  the  Soviet  Union — that  recognized 
East  Germany. 

Germany's  attitude  toward  the  East  has 
changed  in  other  respects,  too.  Gone  Is  the 
old  insistence  that  East  and  West  Germany 
must  be  reunited  before  there  can  be  any 
thought  of  a  general  detente  In  Europe.  The 
ooalltlon  government  la  willing  to  Join  In 
steps  to  relax.  East- West  tensions  first,  put- 
ting off  imtll  later  the  goal  of  reunification. 
To  many  people  one  of  the  most  worrisome 
developments  In  Germany  is  the  growing 
power  of  the  National  Democratic  party,  re- 
garded by  many  as  Neo-Nazi.  The  problem 
is  almost  certain  to  become  more  acute  In 
the  months  ahead. 

The  party,  which  scored  Ita  flrst  successes 
last  November  when  it  polled  almost  8  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  elections  to  the  state 
legislatxires  In  Bavaria  and  Hesse,  is  expected 
to  make  further  gains  in  both  state  elec- 
tions this  spring  and  in  the  national  contest 
for  the  Bundestag  in  1969.  Guesses  are  that 
it  may  win  10  per  cent  of  the  seats  In  the 
Bimdestag. 

This  would  give  the  NDP  a  national  sound- 
ing board.  Nonetheless,  experts  believe  it 
will  remain  only  a  limited  pyolltlcal  force 
although  they  warn:  Its  popularity  could 
zoom  if  it  produces  a  magnetic  leader  or  If 
the  present  stagnant  economy  changes  Into 
a  serious  recession. 

Tbe  economic  problems  that  confronts 
Germany  Is  both  unfamiliar  and  serious. 
Germany,  the  land  of  the  "wlrtechaftawun- 
der,"  or  "economic  miracle,"  had  become  ac- 
customed to  never-ending  growth  as  Its 
economy  soared  at  the  annual  rate  of  7.5 
per  cent  throughout  the  decade  that  ended 
In  1960. 

It  was  shocking  to  And  that  the  rate  last 
year  had  suddenly  slowed  to  no  more  than 
3%  per  cent,  the  slowest  since  the  currency 
reform  of  1948.  Tlie  prospect  for  this  year 
was  even  worse;  absolutely  no  growth  at 
all  unless  drastic  measures  were  taken. 
"VTerer  before  have  tbe  Indices  been  so 
gloomy."  an  expert  at  the  Ministry  of  Eco- 
ncxnlcs  told  tbe  Post-Dispatch. 
The  government  responded  with  an  anti- 


recession package.  Government  spending  on 
defense  and  social  welfare  was  slashed.  An 
emergency  public  works  program  to  pour 
$625,000,000  into  highways,  railroads  and 
other  projects  was  drafted.  Tax  incentives 
were  offered  and  credit  was  eased. 

There  are  serious  doubts  among  some  ex- 
perts as  to  how  well  the  program  vrtll  work. 
For  one  thing,  the  growth  estimates  on  which 
the  budget  is  based  are  probably  far  too 
high.  As  a  result,  the  government  is  likely 
to  face  the  prospect  of  a  sizable  deficit  later 
this  year. 

Although  unemployment  climbed  to  2.6 
per  cent  in  January — or  double  the  level  a 
year  earlier — most  observers  believe  that  the 
German  economy  is  fundamentally  sound. 
They  expect  it  to  shake  off  the  present  sltmip 
without  seriotis  damage.  However,  one  Ger- 
man expert  said  a  major  economic  disaster 
could  develop  unless  the  government  was 
skillful. 

Well-informed  observers  here  in  Bonn  say 
It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  coalition 
of  Christian  Democrats  and  Socialists  will 
hold  together  until  tbe  next  scheduled  elec- 
tions in  1969.  For  the  most  part,  they  think 
it  will  unless  it  stubs  Its  toe  on  the  econcunlc 
problem  or  some  other  major  issue.  Some 
persons  question  how  long  men  of  such  di- 
vergent views  as  Strauss  and  Brandt  will  be 
able  to  work  together. 

Some  observers  have  been  Impressed  with 
EUesinger.  Said  one.  "he  is  more  decisive  and 
effective  than  anyone  expected.  P^irther- 
more,  he  is  open  minded  about  working  with 
Brandt's  Social  Democrats  to  Implement  com- 
mon policies." 

In  practical  political  terms,  both  the  So- 
cialists and  Christian -Democrats  face  a  com- 
mon problem.  To  Justify  their  Joining  hands, 
they  must  sharply  differentiate  their  govern- 
ment from  that  of  former  Chancellor  Lud- 
wig  Erhard.  Basic  criticism  of  Erhard's  re- 
gime was  that  it  had  become  too  dependent 
on  the  United  States,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  American  Interests  in  Europe  appeared 
to  have  waned.  Erhard  was  censured  also 
for  neglecting  French-German  relations. 

It  is  clear  now  that  the  Kiesinger  govern- 
ment Is  determined  to  reverse  these  policies. 
In  doing  so  it  has  created  an  image  of  a  more 
demanding  and  more  Independent  Germany. 
"It  Is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  some 
loosening  of  its  tie  with  the  United  States," 
remarked  one  diplomat. 

LiVINO  CONSmONS  DT  EAST  GKSMANT  BEST  OT 

Ant  in  Sovirr  Bioc  Btrr  Peace  of  Mins 
Is  Lackino — Government  LrvES  tn  Peas 
and  Suspicion — Isolation  Fsom  Othxs 
Satellite  Nations  Is  iNcsxASiNa 

Fourth  of  a  aeries 
East  Berlin,  March  16. — The  dismal  wall 
of  stone,  barbed  wire  and  guns  that  cuts 
through  the  heart  of  Berlin  has  brought  the 
stability  of  a  prison  to  East  Germany  but  has 
failed  to  bring  peace  of  mind  or  security. 

Deeply  mistrustful  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West,  the  Communist  German  gov- 
ernment lives  In  fear  and  suspicion.  It 
shows  little  Interest  in  the  detente  that  one 
feels  with  increasing  force  In  much  of  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

Its  deepest  hatred  Is  reserved  for  its  broth- 
ers In  West  Germany,  whose  every  move  is 
viewed  as  a  plot  to  destroy  the  weaker  Com- 
munist regime.  Within  the  Communist 
camp  Itself.  Blast  Germany  appears  increas- 
ingly Isolated,  with  other  satellite  govern- 
ments Ignoring  its  protests  and  moving  to- 
ward closer  relations  with  West  Germany. 

A  week  of  traveling  through  East  Germany 
leaves  a  Western  visitor  uncertain  about  this 
strange  coxintry,  perhaps  the  darkest  spot  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  but  conversations 
with  East  Germans  and  with  knowledgeable 
experts  help,  and  at  the  end  a  few  tentative 
conclusions  emerge: 

East  Germany  has  become  an  economic 
reality  ranking  as  one  of  the  world's  top  10 
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Industrial  countries  deaplte  limited  resources 
aod  manpower. 

The  Coaimunlst  government  appears  well 
eetablUbed.  Any  ttiought  of  a  popular  re- 
bellion against  It  is  said  to  be  unrealistic. 

East  Germany  opposes  reunification  ex- 
cept on  Its  own  terms,  and  prospects  for 
bringing  the  two  Gennanys  together  appear 
to  have  receded  Into  the  distant  future. 

There  is  little  Intellectual  freedom  here, 
with  tougher  government  controls  than  In 
most  other  Communist  bloc  countries. 

Living  standards  have  Improved,  reaching 
the  level  of  West  Germany  of  10  or  15  yean 
ago. 

East  Germany  claims  to  have  erad^ted 
«U  traces  of  the  Hitler  era  but  charges  that 
the  Nazi  spirit  Is  still  strong  In  West  Ger- 
many. 

Unlike  other  satellites,  which  have  loosened 
their  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Ger- 
many remains  tightly  bound. 

East  Germany  Is  a  grim  and  somber  coun- 
try. Somehow  there  bangs  over  it  something 
of  the  depressing  air  that  Christopher  Isher- 
wood  described  so  vividly  tn  his  stories  of 
Berlin  in  the  1930'b. 

The  visitor  who  travels  from  East  Berlin 
to  Dresden  and  Leipzig  finds  himself  bom- 
barded by  propaganda  from  morning  to 
iJght.  The  Communist  government  Is  all- 
wise;  it  has  made  no  mistakes. 

Elager  to  be  recognized  as  the  equal  of 
West  Germany,  the  East  German  regime  wel- 
comes almost  any  kind  of  attention.  Its 
officials  are  helpful  and  friendly  to  the  few 
western  reporters  they  see.  However,  the 
government  controls  and  supervises  a  report- 
er's visit.  It  picks  the  people  and  places  to 
be  seen;  the  driver  and  guide  it  provides 
are  always  present. 

By  American  standards  this  country  lags 
far  behind  the  western  world.  Its  per  capita 
consumption  of  goods  and  services  Is  only 
about  two  thirds  the  level  in  West  Germany. 
Wages  are  lower  and  many  prices  are  higher. 
The  necessities  of  life  are  generally  low 
priced,  but  luzxuy  items  are  expensive  and 
consumer  goods  often  are  scarce.  An  East 
German  worker  has  to  work  from  two  to  six 
times  as  long  as  a  West  German  to  pay  for 
such  articles  as  a  man's  suit,  woman's  silk 
stockings,  refrigerator,  automobile  and  tele- 
vision set. 

Tet  by  Communist  standards  East  Ger- 
many is  far  above  average.  Living  condi- 
tions are  better  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  Soviet  bloc.  There  Is  only  one  private 
automobile  for  every  66  persons,  but  that  is 
far  more  than  any  other  satellite  nation  can 
boast.  In  the  Europ>ean  Communist  camp  it 
ranks  second  only  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Industrial  output  and  productivity.  Even 
the  West  Germans  concede  that  in  some  ways 
the  East  Germans  have  outdistanced  them, 
with  lower  rents,  lower  prices  for  basic  foods, 
and  In  some  ways  more  advanced  social  wel- 
fare,  health   and   education   programs. 

East  Germany  has  benefited  heavily  from 
its  prison  wall.  Before  the  wall  was  built 
across  divided  Berlin  in  1961,  more  than 
3,000,000  persona  had  fled  from  East  Ger- 
many. With  only  17,000,000  persons  left  be- 
hind, this  constituted  a  serioxis  Iocs,  magni- 
fied by  the  fact  that  many  who  fled  were 
skilled  workers,  professional  people  and  In- 
tellectuals. 

Mow  the  loss  has  been  cut  to  a  trickle.  As 
a  result,  the  labor  force  has  been  stabilized. 
Economic  planning  has  a  sounder  base  and 
production  has  increased.  When  a  visitor 
suggested  recently  that  East  Berlin  seemed 
to  have  far  more  new  buildings  than  he  re- 
membered from  a  trip  four  years  ago,  his 
German  guide  replied,  "Tes,  most  of  our 
building  has  come  in  the  past  flve  years." 

To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  freedom,  the 
wall  baa  an  obsessive  quality.  Repeatedly 
one  flnds  oneself  wondering  what  would  hap- 
pen if  it  were  suddenly  torn  down.  Would 
there  again  be  a  rush  to  escape?    And  what 


would  follow  if  the  32  Russian  divisions  sta- 
tioned in  East  Germany  were  withdrawn? 
Wo\Ud  the  people  arise  and  overthrow  the 
government  of  Communist  boss  Walter  Ul- 
bricht? 

Even  the  experts  hesitate  in  answering. 
Undoubtedly  many  would  leave  if  the  wall 
were  down.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  however, 
whether  the  nish  would  be  as  big  or  as  pro- 
tracted as  before. 

The  air  of  suxeptance  that  has  come  after 
nearly  18  years  of  Communist  rule  came 
through  clearly  In  the  conversations  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  sprnke  with  a  recent 
visitor.  In  East  Berlin  young  factory  workers 
parroted  the  government's  line  on  every  Is- 
sue. They  realized  their  obligations  to  the 
socialist  order — to  work  hard,  go  to  Job  train- 
ing classes  at  night,  increase  production. 
They  were  determined  to  carry  them  out. 

In  Dresden  the  young  personable  economic 
director  of  a  camera  factory  was  delighted 
with  the  emphasis  put  on  profits  and  costs 
in  the  country's  recently  liberalized  economic 
system.  On  a  collective  farm  near  Leipzig, 
workers  appeared  well  pleased  with  wages 
they  said  were  far  higher  than  they  ever 
earned  before  the  war  as  laborers  on  the 
estates  of  large  landlords. 

One  comes  away  with  the  feeling  that  the 
Communist  government  of  East  Germany  Is 
not  likely  to  be  upset  from  within.  It  could 
be  overturned  by  a  drastic  change  In  Inter- 
national conditions.  If.  for  example,  the  So- 
viet Union  decided  that  East  Germany  was 
no  longer  important  to  It.  This  seems 
unUkely  at  present. 

The  Communist  German  government  ap- 
p>ear8  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
At  a  time  when  its  fellow  satellites  are 
showing  greater  Independence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  new  Interest  in  closer  relations 
with  the  west.  East  Germany  Is  marching  to 
an  older,  harsher  tune. 

Ulbrlcht's  government  has  been  thrown 
into  something  near  panic  by  the  developing 
cordiality  between  West  Germany  and  Com- 
munist nations  in  Eastern  Europe.  To  the 
East  Germans  this  is  a  dangerous  move  that 
may  Isolate  them  from  their  only  allies. 
They  saw  the  first  step  In  Romania's  decision 
late  In  January  to  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  West  Germans. 

At  the  Elast  Germans'  urgent  request,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  held  a  meeting  a  few 
days  later.  East  Germany  failed  to  get  any 
assurances  that  other  Communist  govern- 
ments would  not  follow  Romania's  lead. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  recently  has  taken 
a  stronger  line  against  the  West  German 
campaign,  affording  East  Germany  some 
moral  support. 

In  the  face  of  the  more  flexible  attitude 
shown  by  the  Bonn  government,  Ulbrlcht 
has  stiffened  his  attitude.  In  an  address 
last  New  Tear's  day  the  East  German  leader 
said.  In  effect,  that  West  Germany  would 
have  to  recognize  the  East  German  state 
before  there  could  be  any  talks  about  Join- 
ing the  two  nations  In  some  kind  of  con- 
federation. 

East  Germany,  say  the  experts,  does  not 
really  want  reunification.  In  large  measure, 
this  reflects  the  concern  that  East  Germany, 
with  only  one  third  the  population  of  West 
Germany  and  a  much  smaller  economy, 
woiild  be  overwhelmed  in  almost  any  amal- 
gamation of  the  two.  As  time  p&asee  and 
the  differences  become  more  pronounced  be- 
tween the  two  Gennanys,  the  prospects  for 
reunification  appear  more  remote. 

Although  its  political  face  Is  turned  to 
the  past,  a  slow  trend  toward  economic  lib- 
eralization Ir  moving  ahead  here  Just  as  It 
is  In  much  of  the  Communist  world.  Al- 
though there  are  differences  from  country 
to  country,  the  process  consists  essentially 
of  loosening  central  state  controls  and  giving 
more  weight  to  the  market  place.  Profits, 
wage  Incentives,  realistic  costs  and  other 
elements  of  a  capitalist  economy  are  being 


introduced  and  are  transforming  the  Oom- 
munlst  system. 

Economists  rate  East  Germany  as  farther 
advanced  than  any  other  Communist  nation 
in  implementing  this  process.  The  "new 
economic  system"  here  was  launched  with 
a  blueprint  in  July  1963.  The  first  stage, 
which  has  been  completed,  saw  considerable 
decentralization  in  economic  planning  and 
control  of  industrial  production.  Decisions 
formerly  spelled  out  in  great  detail  by  the 
central  government  were  turned  over  to  in- 
dustrial associations.  Prices  of  raw  materials 
and  some  other  goods,  instead  of  being  set 
arbitrarily,  were  revised  to  reflect  costs  more 
realistically. 

Two  months  ago  the  second  stage  started. 
Describing  its  piirpoee,  an  economist  for  the 
State  Planning  Committee  told  the  Post-DU- 
patch:  "We  used  to  say,  'the  beet  factory  Is 
the  one  with  the  highest  production.'  Now 
we  say,  'the  best  factory  is  the  one  that  makes 
the  highest  profit.' " 

The  new  phase  allows  a  more  independent 
role  for  individual  factories  in  planning  pro- 
duction levels  and  kind  of  output.  It  em- 
phasizes bonuses  and  incentives  for  workers 
and  stresses  the  need  for  factories  to  show 
a  profit.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  the  plan  is  a  broad  reform  In  the  prices 
of  finished  goods  and  industrial  machinery 
so  as  to  refiect  actual,  rather  than  theoreti- 
cal, coets.    Subsidies  are  to  be  removed. 

Nonetheless,  some  limits  remain.  The 
prices  to  be  charged  by  factories  will  be 
indicated  through  government  calculations 
of  profits  and  costs.  And  price  revision  will 
not  apply  to  consumer  goods.  Subsidies  on 
these  will  continue;  their  prices  will  not  re- 
flect true  costs.  While  other  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  rise,  the  government  has  pledged 
that  those  of  consumer  products  will  not. 

Economists  outside  of  East  Germany  be- 
lieve the  Communist  government  here  will 
have  difficulty  In  carrying  out  its  plan.  Tiiey 
see  inexorable  pressure  on  consumer  goods 
as  prices  of  materials  and  other  components 
rise  to  reflect  true  costs.  "This  is  the  year 
of  truth,"  said  one  non-German  expert. 

Some  economists  believe  that  East  Ger. 
many,  although  leading  the  way  in  Imple- 
menting the  new  economic  system,  actually 
Is  far  less  radical  in  approach  than  some 
other  Communist  countries.  They  believe 
that  It  will  retain  the  principal  of  price  fix- 
ing by  the  government,  although  the  figures 
are  likely  to  be  based  more  realistically  on 
actual  coets.  In  contrast,  others,  notably 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  ap- 
pear Inclined  to  move  farther  away  from 
government  control  of  prices,  with  the  mar- 
ket playing  a  larger  part. 

What  the  future  holds  for  East  Germany  is 
difficult  to  teU.  It  Is  an  artlflclal  state 
created  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  n  and  its  history  has  been 
harsh.  It  is  estimated  that  Russia  took  more 
than  15  billion  dollars  in  war  reparaUons  out 
of  the  country.  A  small  nation  no  bigger 
than  the  largest  state  in  West  Germany,  it 
has  few  natural  resources.  It  must  Import 
much  of  its  food  as  well  as  raw  materials  for 
industrial  production.  It  did  not  reach  the 
prewar  level  of  Industrial  output  until  1957. 
six  years  later  than  West  Germany.  In  1960 
the  production  of  consumer  goods  still  was 
below  prewar  levels. 

The  future  is  likely  to  be  Influenced  heavily 
by  a  rising  new  class  of  managers  and  tech- 
nicians. For  the  most  part,  young  men  are 
moving  into  positions  of  importance  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Their  Interest  is  less  in 
doctrinaire  Communist  ideology  than  in 
making  the  system  work.  Although  they  do 
not  criticize  the  past,  they  feel  that  condi- 
tions have  changed.  They  are  all  for  profits 
and  incentives  within  an  elastic  Communist 
framework.  They  are  a  more  pragmatic,  mors 
business-minded  breed  than  the  aging  pro- 
fessJonaX  Communists  who  sUU  control  Eaat 
Germany. 
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Also  important  for  the  future  are  those 
who  are  even  yoimger.  The  postwar  genera- 
tion, Just  reaching  maturity,  is  disaffected  in 
Cast  Germany  as  elsewhere.  Bald  one  ob- 
server who  has  studied  them  closely : 

"The  young  people  in  East  Germany  are 
politically  disinterested.  Just  as  they  are  in 
West  Germany.  They  want  to  be  left  alone. 
They  are  not  interested  in  questions  of  war 
and  peace. 

"They  feel  no  responsibility  for  the  past. 
They  are  sick  oi  bearing  of  the  Nazi  period 
and  Its  concentration  camps.  All  of  that  is 
for  their  fathers.    They  want  to  have  fim. 

"They  have  been  forced  to  accept  the  Com- 
munist system,  but  they  are  not  fully  com- 
mitted to  it.  They  Join  the  organizations  so 
they  can  get  ahead.    They  will  never  rebel. 

"But  they  will  be  good  technocrats  and 
well  trained  specialists.  They  won't  over- 
throw the  system,  but  they  may  modify  it. 

"East  Germany  will  never  return  to  what 
It  was." 

Gtru*  WmzNiNO  Betwxem  UNrrxo  States  ako 
Europe;  How  To  Ctrxs  Akms  Race  Is  Cen- 

TKAL      iBSmS DiSAKlUT.       DISSENSION       AND 

UNCEItTAINTT      SUKROnND     ALUXO     DSTENSE 

PoLicT — "Bored  to  Death"  With  NATO 
fifth  of  a  aeriea 

Paris,  March  18. — "If  you  want  to  clear 
the  room  at  a  cocktail  party  Just  mention 
NATO."  remarked  a  yoimg  diplomat  who  Is 
stationed  here.  "Everyone  is  bored  to  death 
with  It." 

Although  exaggerated,  this  cynical  com- 
ment tells  something  of  the  air  of  disarray, 
dissension  and  imcertainty  that  surrounds 
Allied  defense  policy. 

Western  strategy,  already  weakened  by 
Prance's  split  with  the  14  other  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Is 
under  new  pressure.  With  the  British  lead- 
ing the  way,  a  strong  effort  Is  being  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Allied  troops  stationed 
in  Europe  and  to  return  to  the  doctrine  of 
massive  nuclear  retaliation. 

The  Western  squabble  comes  against  a 
backdrop  of  urgent  need  to  curb  the  arms 
race.  Under  discussion  are  a  treaty  that 
would  bar  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  Installation  of  costly 
antimissile  defenses,  which  many  see  as  an- 
other, perhaps  unbearable,  twist  in  the 
armament  spiral.  A  decision  on  both  rests 
largely  with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  they  fall,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
slow  the  weapons  race. 

As  one  travels  through  western  Europe, 
the  impression  grows  that  there  is  emerging 
a  groping,  awkward  effort  to  break  out  of  the 
patterns  of  the  past.  Many  diplomats  and 
others  argue  that  the  danger  of  war  has 
eased  if  not  disappeared.  Now  the  West 
can — some  say  must — relax  its  defenses. 

This  sentiment  is  one  measure  of  tbe  wid- 
ening gulf  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  For  America  clings  to  the  Cold  War 
doctrine  that  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a 
clear  military  threat  to  the  West.  Critics 
charge  the  United  States  with  falling  to 
respond  vigorously  enough  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  many  Europeans  think  has 
grown  out  of  the  Russian-Chinese  split. 

Europeans  differ  in  their  prescriptions  for 
the  future.  Some,  like  the  young  diplomat 
here  in  Paris,  believe  that  NATO  has  outlived 
Its  usefulness.  This  view  reflects  the  basic 
difficulty  encountered  in  trying  to  hold  to- 
gether a  military  alliance  when  the  threat 
confronting  it  appears  to  have  dwindled. 
But  it  is  an  extreme  attitude,  not  widely 
shared  in  European  government  circles. 

Much  more  widely  held  is  the  belief  that 
Western  defense  levels  can  be  reduced  safely. 
A  high-ranking  official  at  NATO  headquarters 
here  said  privately,  "There  is  an  unspoken 
feeling  that  adjustments,  that  la,  reductions, 
can  be  made."    He  said  sentiment  for  a  cut- 


back was  clear  in  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  some  of  the  smaller  countries  in  the 
Western  alliance. 

Tbe  first  step  may  come  soon.  There  is  a 
general  belief  in  European  circles  that  Britain 
soon  will  reduce  its  garrison  in  Germany. 
Facing  severe  financial  problems,  the  British 
have  asked  Germany  to  offset  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  $263,000,000  a  year  in- 
volved in  keeping  the  troops  there.  The 
Germans  have  never  offered  to  meet  more 
than  one  third  of  the  total,  and  their  coali- 
tion government  now  appears  tinwilllng  even 
to  go  that  far.  The  British  have  made  it 
plain  that  unless  they  get  help  from  some 
quarter  they  probably  will  cut  their  55,000- 
man  Army  of  the  Rhine  by  about  one  third. 

Such  a  move  would  give  strong  ammuni- 
tion to  those  who  favor  a  reduction  in  Ameri- 
can military  force  in  Europe,  still  totaling 
about  300.000  men.  An  increasing  number 
of  members  of  Congress  have  been  urging  a 
reduction.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  scholarly 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
Joined  by  more  than  40  cosponsors  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  for  a  substantial 
cutback. 

This  Is  an  attractive  suggestion,  especially 
in  view  of  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war 
for  men  and  money.  Furthermore,  some 
sources  would  not  be  surprised  if  Germany 
moved  soon  to  cut  its  offset  payments  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  Britain.  Under  a 
two-year  agreement  ending  next  June  30. 
the  Germans  are  committed  to  buy  $1,350.- 
000.000  worth  of  military  equipment  in  the 
United  States  to  counterbalance  American 
troop  costs.  As  of  Jan.  1,  they  were  about 
$500,000,000  short  of  purchases. 

Despite  accumulating  pressures,  the  John- 
son Administration  has  been  standing  firm 
against  reducing  the  American  garrison  in 
Europe.  Late  last  year  it  initiated  talks  with 
Britain  and  Germany  seeking  to  avoid  a  hasty 
cutback.  Two  weeks  ago  it  suggested  a  new 
formula:  Germany  would  not  be  expected 
to  offset  American  and  British  troop  coets 
through  direct  purchases  of  arms.  Instead, 
the  Allies  would  try  to  work  out  a  policy  of 
monetary  co-operation  to  prevent  troop  costs 
from  contributing  to  balance-of-payments 
problems  or  to  the  continuing  drain  on  gold 
reserves. 

If  the  eventual  decision  despite  U.S.  oppo- 
sition is  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  allied 
troop  levels  In  Europe,  the  effects  will  be  far- 
reaching.  On  the  positive  side,  some  Eu- 
ropean experts  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
would  respond  with  a  troop  reduction  of  Its 
own.  although  they  doubt  that  it  would 
agree  in  advance  to  do  so. 

Troop  reduction  might  help  also  to  defuse 
the  dangerous  situation  that  exists  in  Europe 
because  of  the  intense  concentration  of 
armaments  there.  Alastalr  Buchan,  director 
of  the  authoritative  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London,  noted  a  year  ago  that 
"middle  Europe  is  the  most  highly  armed 
area  in  the  world."  This  section  of  Europe, 
not  much  larger  than  Texas,  held  1,000.000 
armed  men.  7.000  aircraft  and  more  than 
6.000  nuclear  warheads.  For  Europe  as  a 
whole,  the  figures  are  even  bigger. 

Some  mUltary  men  and  others  believe  there 
might  be  adverse  effects  from  a  troop  cur- 
tailment by  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
To  some  extent,  they  say,  It  would  reduce 
the  tight  control  that  the  aUies  have  exer- 
cised over  West  Germany  since  World  War 
II.  It  would  also  enhance  the  position  of 
France,  which  is  maintaining  troops  in  Ger- 
many without  any  direct  offset  payments. 
And  it  would  push  the  alliance  toward 
greater  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons. 

This  last  effect  takes  on  added  importance 
in  view  of  the  strong  effort  being  made  to 
revive  the  doctrine  of  massive  nuclear  retali- 
ation that  was  advocated  by  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  Chief 
architect  of  the  new  move  is  Dennis  Healey, 


British  Minister  of  Defense.  His  objective 
Is  to  get  rid  of  the  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse evolved  by  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion shortly  after  it  took  office  in  1961.  Un- 
der this  approach,  conventional  forces  were 
emphasized  with  the  hope  that  the  ultimate 
nuclear  conflict  could  be  avoided.  In  essence 
Healey's  theory  is  based  on  the  belief  that  a 
major  war  is  most  unlikely  but  that  if  it 
does  occur,  it  will  "go  nuclear"  almost  at 
once. 

The  British  feel  they  have  support  for 
their  approach  among  a  number  of  NATO 
countries,  althoxigh  the  United  States  re- 
mains committed  to  the  concept  of  a  flexi- 
ble response.  However,  the  growing  es- 
trangement from  Europe  and  rising  pressure 
to  cut  American  costs  and  troop  commit- 
ments abroad  could  push  the  U.S.  closer  to 
the  doctrine  of  instant  nuclear  retaliation. 

Looming  large  over  the  future  of  NATO  is 
the  question  of  what  Prance  will  do  two  years 
from  now.  For  in  1969  the  NATO  treaty  be- 
comes open  to  renunciation.  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  has  said  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  take  France  out  of  the  western 
alliance,  but  some  allied  dlplomate  think  he 
might.  If  he  does,  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er the  Atlantic  alliance  will  survive. 

It  is  cle£ir  now  that  NATO  has  been  dam- 
aged seriously  by  France's  withdrawal  a  year 
ago  from  the  alliance's  Integrated  military 
structure.  Diplomats  in  Europe  make  much 
of  the  fact  that  NATO  survived  the  French 
actions  and  even  took  a  few  steps  forward. 
But  most  of  the  gains  they  point  to  are 
largely  procedural  and  bureaucatlc  in  na- 
ture. For  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer.  supreme 
commander  of  NATO  forces,  and  other  allied 
leaders,  there  are  serious  military  problems. 
Acknowledging  that  NATO  has  been  weak- 
ened mllltarUy,  informed  sources  ticked  off 
some  of  the  major  effects  of  the  French 
move: 

Northern  and  southern  Europe  have  been 
separated  by  a  de  facto  neutrsd  belt  made  up 
of  France,  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

Allied  military  operations  have  been  made 
more  difficult  and  expensive,  for  troops  and 
supplies  must   now  detour  around   France. 

Military  activity  will  be  Jeopardized  even 
further  if  Prance  closes  its  air  space  to  Allied 
planes.  Overflight  rights,  formerly  granted 
for  a  year  at  a  time,  now  are  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

Although  France  may.  as  it  promises,  stand 
by  its  allies  in  the  event  of  war,  it  Is  not 
expected  to  make  any  significant  commitment 
on  which  hard  military  plans  can  be  based. 

Critics  feel  that  the  French  take  a  one- 
sided view  of  their  relations  with  the  western 
alliance.  This  appraisal  was  underscored  by 
a  French  official  who  told  the  Post-Dispatch 
that  Prance  must  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  whether  to  Join  any  future  war 
Involving  western  nations.  Yet,  he  went  on, 
the  United  States  must  be  "trapped"  into 
helping  Europe  in  any  emergency.  Asked 
how  he  Justified  such  a  double  standard,  he 
replied : 

"I  don't  Justify  it.  I  Just  state  It  as  a  fact. 
The  truth  is  we  need  you  more  than  you  need 
us." 

Germany's  attitude  on  defense  problems  is 
viewed  by  some  as  curiously  ironic.  It  de- 
mands that  Allied  troops  be  kept  in  the 
Reich  for  its  protection;  yet  It  balks  at  help- 
ing to  pay  for  them.  Further,  its  defense  ex- 
penditures fell  from  6  per  cent  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  in  1063  to  only  4.7  per  cent 
last  year;  its  level  of  defense  spending  has 
been  lower  in  recent  years  than  that  of  any 
other  major  western  country  except  Italy. 

The  future  for  NATO  is  uncertain.  There 
la  some  assurance  in  the  widely  held  view 
that  none  of  the  14  remaining  members  wUl 
follow  France's  example  and  withdraw. 
European  sources  are  convinced  that  none  of 
the  countries  Is  ready  to  abandon  the  defense 
shield  NATO  offers.  But,  they  say.  many  are 
ready  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  shield. 
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PmntnuTHU  Rkicns  in  Brussels  as  Ideal  or 
Political  Vmott  roR  Coiuion  Maekxt  Rs- 
TREATS — EEC  Compared  With  Youngster 
ON  A  BiCTCXiS,  Pedaling  Barslt  Fast 
Emougb  To  Keep  From  Falling 

Sixth  in  a  aeries 

'  BRtTssixs,  March  17. — A  visitor  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  European  Common  Market 
here  In  Belgium  scarcely  has  time  to  put 
down  his  suitcase  before  hearing  about  "the 
bicycle  theory." 

Like  a  youngster  on  a  slow-moving  bicycle, 
he  Is  told,  the  Common  Market  is  pedaUng 
along  barely  fast  enough  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing. 

The  simile  Is  apt.  Even  the  best  friends 
of  the  slx-natlon  European  Economic  Com- 
munity or  CcHnmon  Market  concede  that  its 
momentum  has  slowed  seriously.  Beset  by 
internal  problems,  political  changes  In  Eu- 
rope and  persistent  French  nationalism,  the 
EEC  has  stalled  so  badly  that  it  Is  doing 
little  more  than  marking  time. 

The  change  Is  keenly  felt  here  In  Brussels. 
Informed  sources  say  that  President  Walter 
Hallsteln  and  other  members  of  the  executive 
commission  appear  to  have  retreated  to  a 
more  cautious  position.  The  executive  arm 
of  the  EEC  has  boldly  championed  the  Idea 
that  the  countries  of  Europe  must  at  last 
turn  their  backs  on  the  outmoded  concept 
of  national  Independence  and  Join  In  a  United 
States  of  Europe. 

But  now  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  fight 
are  tiring.  Speaking  privately  the  other  day, 
a  major  official  of  the  EEC  talked  gloomily 
of  the  discouraging  lack  of  progress.  He 
wondered  aloud  whether  he  should  get  out 
and  perhaps  try  to  carry  on  the  battle  from 
outside.  This  tone  la  far  different  from  that 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Then  despite  setbacks 
the  "Eiirocrats"  of  the  Common  Market  were 
confident  that  they  were  winning  the  fight 
for  a  new  and  better  Europe. 

The  assessment  today  Is  far  more  pessi- 
mistic. Some  competent  sources  see  little 
early  likelihood  that  the  EEC  will  advance 
beyond  its  initial  goal  of  creating  a  customs 
union  to  the  broader  and  more  difficult  ob- 
jectives of  establishing  a  true  economic,  and 
eventually,  political  union. 

It  now  appears  that  the  customs  union 
will  be  set  up  by  July  1,  1968,  18  months 
ahead  of  schediile.  Principal  achievements 
will  be  elimination  of  all  Internal  tariffs  so 


was  a  scheme  for  poUtlcal  co-operatlon  by 
European  nations  through  periodic  national 
consultation  without  supranational  strtngs. 
The  Dutch  official  Indicated  that  his  coun- 
try would  Insist  on  guarantees  of  eventual 
supranational  authority  for  such  an  orga- 
nization, but  was  willing  to  postpone  them 
for  "a  long  period,  perhaps  five,  10  years  or 
more."  In  the  Interim,  the  result  would  be 
a  return  to  the  old-fashioned  system  of  loose 
alliance  among  sovereign  states  that  is 
favored  by  De  Gaulle. 

Whether  Europe  will  ever  be  ready  to  move 
beyond  the  Oaulllst  concept  to  political  fed- 
eration is  seriously  in  doubt.  Authoritative 
observers  disagree,  although  men  like  Jean 
Mdnnet.  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
the  European  tinlon,  remain  confident.  But 
even  the  most  optimistic  say  p>olltlcal  union 
will  not  come  for  15  years  or  more. 

In  the  meantime,  a  more  immediate  danger 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  EEC.  It  Is 
widely  expected  in  Europe  that  Oreat  Brit- 
ain's current  effort  to  Join  the  Common  Mar- 
ket will  be  blocked  by  France  Just  as  a 
previous  British  move  was  in  1963. 

If  this  happens,  the  shock  waves  may 
Imperil  the  Common  Market  Itself.  The 
EEC  will  be  transformed  Into  a  narrow, 
inward-looking  organization.  And  It  will 
lose  a  golden  chance  to  build  the  broader 
base  that  many  believe  is  essential  If 
Europe  Is  to  compete  with  the  giant  econo- 
mies of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  BriUln  and  its  partners  in  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  are  al- 
lowed to  enter,  the  EEC  will  have  a  mam- 
moth market  of  280.000.000  persons  and  a 
gross  national  product  of  350  billion  dollars. 

The  f  utiire  of  the  Common  Market  and  of 
Europe  itself  depends  largely  on  Gen.  de 
Gaulle.  There  Is  a  serious  question  as  to 
how  long  he  can  continue  to  carry  the  bur- 
dens of  the  French  presidency.  He  is  76 
years  old.  But  Informed  sources  in  Europe 
say  that  the  general,  who  comes  from  a  long- 
Uved  famUy,  enjoys  good  health. 

"He  can  carry  on  for  a  long  time."  said 
one  observer  who  sees  him  frequently.  But 
It  is  possible  that  he  will  step  down  before 
his  term  ends  in  1973  If  he  feels  his  abilities 
are  Impaired. 

What  will  come  after  him  is  an  intrlg:ulng 
subject  for  speculation.    Some  students  of 


that  goods  may  move  freely  among  the  sU     ^,°^**°  affairs  believe  that  France's  present      uniform   regulaUons   for  subsidies  to 


member  states.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
glum,  The  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg; 
establishment  of  a  common  set  of  external 
tariffs  replacing  varying  national  levies  on 
Imports,  and  creation  of  a  common  agricul- 
tural market. 

Outlook  for  the  second  goal,  that  of  unify- 
ing the  entire  economle'j  of  the  member  na- 
tions, is  leas  promising.  "The  chances  are 
fair,"  said  one  highly  placed  EEC  official. 
"They're  not  bad.  but  they're  not  as  good 


anti-American  policies  and  its  opposition  to 
European  unity  will  change  after  De  Gaulle 
leaves  power.  But  a  re&llsUc  ItaUan  diplo- 
mat dissented.    He  said: 

"I  think  De  Gaulle  reflects  the  French  peo- 
ple. His  policies  win  not  change  quickly 
even  after  he  leaves." 

De  Gaulle's  position  in  France  is  somewhat 
weaker  aftei-  last  week's  elections  when  the 
Gaulllst  majority  in  Parliament  was  all  but 
erased.     However,  it  appears  doubtful   that 


as  they  could  be."    Nonetheless,  he  predicted     ^^  setback  will  lead  to  any  drastic  change 
"*■  "  ""       "  ■      ■  in    his    views   on    international    affairs,   for 

foreign  policy  was  not  an  issue. 

One  of  the  most  Important  tests  of  the 
Common  Market's  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  United 
States.  Is  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  nego- 
tiations, now  nearlng  its  close  at  Geneva. 

Hopes  were  high  when  these  protracted 
dlscuartons  started  in  May  1963.  The  Im- 
mediate objective  was  commercial — to  make 
reciprocal  cuts  of  up  to  60  per  cent  in  tariffs 
on  thousands  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  and  to  lower  other  barriers  to  world 
trade.  But  the  underlying  aim  was  poUtlcal — 
to  create  a  great  open  market  for  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  encouraging  the  dream  of 
political  oo-operatlon  and  Atlantic  partner- 
ship. 

Now,  say  some  European  diplomats,  this 
noble  purpose  has  faded  In  the  face  of  hos- 
tile developments  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. On  the  American  side,  some  Euro- 
peuis  My,  Interest  in  western  Europe  hss 


that  the  objective  would  be  reached,  prob' 
ably  between  1975  and  1980.  Others  were 
less  sanguine.  They  felt  that  progress  might 
be  blocked  by  political  opposition. 

Beyond  the  first  two  goals  lies  the  dream 
of  eventxially  leading  Europe  into  the  prom- 
ised land  of  political  union.  This  alluring 
prospect,  so  bright  when  the  Common  Mar- 
ket was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
just  10  years  ago  this  month,  has  faded  over 
the  years.  Principal  reasons  are  a  revival 
of  nationalism  and  the  unyielding  opposi- 
tion of  French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
to  poUtlcal  Integration. 

Even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  poUtl- 
cal unity  have  retreated.  In  The  Nether- 
lands, one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  a 
United  States  of  Eiirope.  a  top  official  told 
the  Post-Dispatch  privately:  "We  are  willing 
to  water  down  our  demands." 

He  suggested  that  something  like  the  old 
Fouchet  plan  proposed  by  the  French  them- 
selves In  1962  might  provide  a  pattern.   This 


been  replaced  by  preoccupation  with  Viet- 
nam. On  the  European  side,  the  EEC,  say 
some  Americans,  has  become  Mlf-oentered. 
As  a  result,  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic  part- 
nership has  become  dormant. 

In  turn,  the  Kennedy  round  has  lost  much 
of  Its  political  meaning  and  become  little 
more  than  a  commerclal  exercise  in  bargain- 
ing. The  United  BUtee  has  been  Irritated 
by  what  it  views  as  a  highly  protectionist 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Common  Market  on 
agricultural  Items.  The  EEC  has  been  an- 
gered by  the  "American  selUng  price."  which 
puts  protectionist  daUea  on  chemicals  and 
some  other  products. 

Facing  a  June  30  deadline  on  American 
authority  to  negotiate,  the  talks  at  Geneva 
are  entering  the  final  phase.  Negotiations 
may  be  wound  up  by  April  30.  Experts 
believe  the  eventual  outcome  may  be  an 
average  cut  of  about  30  per  cent  across  the 
board  on  industrial  goods.  This  would  be 
far  greater  than  anything  achieved  in  the 
past,  but  far  below  the  original  target.  On 
agricultural  commodities,  far  less  progress  is 
expected,  with  the  most  likely  achievement 
a  grains  agreement  governing  prices,  support 
levels  and  surpluses. 

Here  In  Brussels,  officials  and  technicians 
of  the  Common  Market  are  at  work  on  a 
variety  of  Immediate  economic  tasks  de- 
signed to  Implement  the  customs  union  and 
to  move  toward  the  broader  goal  of  economic 
union.  Top  priority  goes  to  the  tasks  of 
harmonizing  varied,  often  conflicting,  na- 
tional tax  structures,  which  frequently 
hamper  the  free  movement  of  trade.  A 
major  accomplishment  came  last  month 
with  a  decision  to  adopt  a  uniform,  "added 
value"  system  of  taxing  manufactured  goods. 
The  full  job  of  tax  harmonization  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  before  1972. 

Work  has  started  on  measures  to  assure 
free  movement  within  the  EEC  of  capital. 
labor  and  business  enterprises.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  call  for  no  fewer  than  250  legisla- 
tive changes  by  member  governments.  Forty 
already  have  been  forwarded  to  the  govern- 
ments. Five  or  six  years  wlU  be  required 
to  complete  the  undertaking. 

Equally  tedious  work  is  under  way  to  bring 
into  harmony  varying  national  standards 
governing  production  of  automobiles,  elec- 
trical appUances  and  hundreds  of  other  man- 
ufactured  articles.     Also  to   be  sought  arc 

ship- 
builders and  other  Industrial  firms. 

Later  this  year  may  come  the  first  major 
debate  on  formulating  a  common  scientific 
and  technological  policy.  Also  being  worked 
on  are  common  poUcles  for  transportation, 
monetary  matters  and  economic  problems. 

"None  of  these  has  any  poUtlcal  glamor," 
a  top  official  of  the  EEC  remarked  with  an 
apologetic  smile.  "But  the  total  of  them  all 
is  of  the  highest  Importance  economically 
and  poUtlcaUy." 

The  economic  success  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  brought  requests  for  limited,  asso- 
ciate membership  from  a  number  of  other 
states.  Farthest  advanced  are  negotiations 
with  Austria,  which  have  been  under  way 
since  1965. 

Not  yet  resolved  is  the  question  of  merging 
the  executive  branches  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  its  two  sister  communities,  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the 
Exiropean  Atomic  Energy  Community.  The 
eventual  goal  is  to  bring  all  three  groups 
together  into  a  single  entity. 

After  10  years  the  Common  Market  has 
made  major  progress  toward  uniting  the 
small,  nationalistic  economies  of  Its  six  mem- 
ber states.  Some  glimpse  of  where  it  will 
go  In  the  future  may  come  next  month  when 
its  leaders  are  expected  to  gather  at  a  special 
ceremonial  meeting  In  Rome. 

"The  feeUng,"  remarked  one  top  official  in 
Brussels  who  watches  the  HEO  closely,  "!• 
that  the  Common  Market  will  continue  to 
exist.    It  won't  faU  off  the  bicycle.    But  the 
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question  Is — ^what  will  Its  form  be,  and  how 
and  when  vidll  It  move  forward?" 

He  paused  a  moment.    "I  don't  know  the 
answer,"  he  said. 


UNrrH)  States  Has  a  Big  Lxao  Ovix  West 
Europe  in  Modern  Technoloot — Ameri- 
can Firms  Are  BECiNNuro  To  Dominate 
FoKKiGN  Markets  as  Tket  Set  Up  Suasmi- 
ARics  Abroad  or  But  Out  Thbr  Overseas 
Competitors 

Last  of  a  series 

Rome,  March  18. — A  distinguished  leader 
of  the  European  movement  for  political 
unity  and  closer  relations  with  the  United 
States  held  up  a  warning  finger. 

"I'm  afraid  a  misunderstantflng — to  say 
the  least — is  coming  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  and  I  don't  know  how 
we  can  avoid  It." 

The  cause  of  his  alarm  was  the  "techno- 
logical gap."  Throughout  Europe  there  Is 
widespread  fear  that  the  United  States  has 
opened  up  such  a  commanding  lead  In  com- 
puters and  other  glamour  indiistrles  based 
on  advanced  science  and  technology  that 
Europe's  economic  future  may  be  jeopardized. 

Adding  fuel  to  the  growing  argument  are 
two  related  problems:  the  "brain  drain."  or 
heavy  loss  of  physicians,  scientists  and  engi- 
neers suffered  by  many  European  countries 
as  their  best-trained  young  people,  lured  by 
bigger  opportunities  and  salaries,  migrate  to 
the  United  SUtes;  and  the  increasing  Ameri- 
can domination  of  foreign  markets  as  UB. 
flrms  set  up  subsidiaries  abroad  or  buy  out 
European  competitors. 

These  three  intertwined  problems  are  cur- 
rently the  most  fashionable  subject  of  dis- 
cussion In  Europe.  Statesmen,  economists, 
business  leaders  and  others  repeatedly 
brought  them  up  In  conversations  with  a 
Post-Dispatch  reporter  during  a  seven-week 
trip  through  seven  European  countries. 
Finding  cause  for  concern  on  every  side,  they 
dted  with  alarm  a  long  list  of  developments, 
including: 

The  United  SUtee  spends  two  to  three 
times  as  much  money  on  research  and  de- 
velopment as  the  major  countries  of  western 
Europe  combined. 

A  total  of  85,000  foreign  engineers,  scien- 
tists and  physicians  left  their  native  coun- 
tries to  settle  in  the  U.S.  In  the  15  years 
ended  in  1964,  and  the  rate  Is  rising. 

Great  Britain,  already  having  trouble 
keeping  up  with  the  world's  economic  lead- 
en, lost  1900  scientists  and  toohnldans  to 
America  in  six  years. 

Europe's  aviation  industry  has  fallen  be- 
hind technologically  and  America's  big 
manufacturers  are  swamping  the  European 
market  with  their  commercial  airliners. 

Direct  American  investment  in  planto  and 
equipment  abroad,  now  totaUng  about  60 
bllUon  doUars,  Is  soaring.  The  rise  is  partic- 
ularly fast  In  Europe,  with  manufacturing 
investments  In  the  six  Common  Market 
countries  Jumping  by  nearly  40  per  cent  last 
year. 

American  business  threatens  to  dominate 
some  Ehiropean  industries.  U.S.  firms  al- 
ready control  60  per  cent  of  Britain's  auto- 
mobile production.  When  General  Electric 
took  over  Machines  Bull,  it  left  IPrance  with- 
out a  centralized  computer  Industry. 

The  problem  that  Europe  faces  Is  a  pirod- 
uct  of  Its  small,  divided,  nattonaUstlc  econo- 
mies. It  stems  also  iram.  Europe's  failure 
to  move  swiftly  into  the  technological  age 
with  its  emphasis  on  computers,  electronics 
and  the  other  scientific  Industries  utilizing 
the  moat  sophisticated  techniques.  Said 
the  statesman  who  feared  a  serious  rift  be- 
tween the  UB.  and  Europe: 

"Through  the  Common  Market  and  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  Europe  has  put 
Its  old,  traditional  industries  on  a  sounder 
economic  footing.  Yet  It  has  done  little  in 
the    new    sdentUlc    industries    whUe    the 


United  States  has  been  developing  a  whole 
new  technology.  American  firms  have  moved 
far  out  In  front." 

The  danger,  he  went  on,  is  "the  growing 
Impression  that  the  United  States  is  going 
to  control  Europe's  Indtistry  and  economy." 
An  official  In  Belgium  warned  of  an  other 
hazard.  Irritation  over  the  American  tech- 
nological lead  and  the  continuing  U.S.  take- 
over of  European  Arms  could  weU  lead  to  a 
dangerous  nationalistic  reaction.  This  pos- 
slblUty  Is  particularly  true  In  his  own  coun- 
try, he  added. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  coin,  however. 
Some  informed  sources  believe  that  the  very 
seriousness  of  the  technological  problem 
may  help  to  push  Europe  In  the  direction  of 
greater  economic  and  political  co-ofteration. 
Said  one: 

"Europe  must  organize  and  unite.  The 
pressures  are  all  In  that  direction.  The  con- 
cept of  national  independence  has  become 
nonsense  for  European  countries  and  per- 
haps even  for  the  whole  E^uropean  con- 
tinent." 

Those  who  hold  this  view  beUeve  that 
Europe's  problem  will  be  solved  only  if  a 
bigger,  more  unified  economic  base  is  con- 
structed. ThU  is  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments used  by  Oreat  Britain  in  its  current 
effort  to  Join  the  Common  Market.  With 
Britain  and  its  partners  in  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  as  members,  the  Com- 
mon Market  would  have  a  Gross  National 
Product  of  360  bUUon  doUars.  lU  popula- 
tion would  go  from  180,000,000  to  280,000,000. 
This  mass  market,  substantially  larger  than 
the  United  States,  would  be  vast  enough  to 
support  the  costly  research  that  is  needed 
(or  top  rank  in  the  technological  age,  say 
the  advocates  of  unity. 

Chances  for  this  kind  of  action  appear  re- 
mote at  present.  There  Is  a  general  expecta- 
tion that  France  wUl  block  the  British  move 
to  join  the  Common  Market.  So  if  anything 
is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  on  a  shorter-range, 
more  limited  basis. 

One  of  the  moves  most  favored  by  Euro- 
p>ean  businessmen  Is  a  relaxation  of  antitrust 
laws  to  allow  mergers  across  national  bound- 
aries. Business  leaders  argue  that  only  the 
largest  concerns  can  afford  highly  expensive 
resesirch  programs  and  Europe  has  few  busi- 
ness giants.  Figures  show  that  of  the  66 
largest  firms  In  the  world  in  1963,  more  than 
three  fourths,  or  49,  were  American. 

Robert  Marjolln,  the  economist  who  is 
vice  president  of  the  Common  Market,  offers 
some  other  remedies.  In  a  speech  several 
months  ago  he  called  on  European  nations 
to  raise  the  level  of  higher  education,  make 
liberal  grants  for  research  at  universities, 
provide  more  pubUc  funds  to  pay  for  appUed 
research  and  development  projects,  and  en- 
courage private  research  through  changes  In 
laws  governing  taxation,  patents  and  opera- 
tion of  private  foundations. 

Marjolln  and  others  have  stressed  the  need 
for  the  six  members  of  the  Common  Market 
to  co-ordinate  their  poUcles  relating  to  sci- 
entific research  and  technology  and  pool 
their  resources  for  common  undertakings. 
In  a  cautious  approach  to  the  concept  of 
creating  a  broader  base,  they  have  urged  that 
non-members,  particularly  Great  Britain,  be 
allowed  to  join  in  research  efforts  by  the 
Conunon  Market. 

A  solution  that  may  become  Increasingly 
inviting  to  European  businessmen  Is  to  link 
up  with  American  concerns.  This  is  the 
quickest,  easiest  way  to  get  the  know-how 
they  need  although  the  price  they  pay  may 
be  a  share  In  their  businesses.  Obviously 
this  approach  Is  not  Indorsed  by  any  Euro- 
pean government.  However,  there  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgement  that  American  factories 
bring  Eiirope  badly  needed  resources  of 
money  and  knowledge.  For  despite  their  pro- 
tests about  American  investments,  European 
leaders  have  not  moved  to  restrict  them. 
Even  France,  which  has  shown  the  greatest 


hoetUlty.  recently  took  a  somewhat  softer 
line. 

So  far.  there  has  been  talX  but  Uttle  action 
toward  remedying  Europe's  underlying  prob- 
lems. Studies  are  being  made  by  the  Com- 
mon Market,  the  European  Parliament  and 
even  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
The  U.S.  also  is  analyzing  the  situation,  con- 
sidering steps  this  country  might  take  to 
reduce  the  gap.  Several  proposals  have  been 
advanced  for  European-American  co-opera- 
tion. Including  a  rather  vague  suggestion  by 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  Amlntore  Fanfanl 
for  a  kind  of  technological  Marshall  Plan  to 
be  financed  jointly. 

Whether  the  technological  gap  la  as  wide 
as  It  Is  palfited  Is  open  to  question.  The 
"brain  drain"  to  the  United  States  is  offset 
In  part  by  a  talent  fiow  to  Europe  from  leas 
developed  areas.  Nor  are  all  of  those  who 
migrate  to  the  United  States  permanently 
lost  to  Europe,  for  many  return.  Those  who 
are  skeptical  argue,  too,  that  America's 
greater  spending  on  research  may  simply  re- 
flect. In  part  at  least,  its  generally  higher 
costs.  And  a  high  level  of  technical  expertise 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  economic  panacea, 
for  growth  In  the  United  States  has  been 
slower  than  in  some  European  countries. 

Despite  these  quallflcatlons,  it  is  clear 
that  Europe  lags  far  behind  the  United 
States.  Some  measure  of  the  gap  has  been 
speUed  out  by  the  highly  respected  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Co-operation  and  De- 
velopment in  one  of  the  new  significant 
studies  made  of  the  problem. 

Using  1962  data,  it  found  that  the  United 
States  spent  about  four  times  as  much  on 
research  and  development  as  western  Europe, 
defined  as  Including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
After  aUowlng  for  differences  In  costs,  it  put 
the  American  figure  at  two  and  a  half  times 
the  European  level. 

About  60  percent  of  the  American  expendi- 
ture was  for  mlUtary  and  space  research,  com- 
pared with  only  33  percent  in  western  Europe. 
The  American  lead  in  these  fields  was  about 
4  to  1.  But  in  clvlUan  research  the  margin 
was  much  smaller,  probably  about  IVi  to  1. 
The  study  conceded  that  civlUan  activities  In 
the  United  States  probably  benefit  from  the 
country's  heavy  military  and  space  activities 
but  said  opinions  differ  on  the  extent  of  the 
"spinoff." 

The  OECD  estimated  that  about  1.250.000 
persons  were  employed  on  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  only  about  half  a  mUllon  In  west- 
em  Europe.  Included  in  the  totals  were 
436.000  scientists  and  engineers  In  the  United 
States  but  only  148,000  In  western  Europe. 

America  was  found  to  have  a  significant 
technical  lead  in  "most  industries,"  though 
not  aU.  Its  superiority  was  greatest  in  elec- 
trical equipment,  machinery,  vehicles  and 
aircraft. 

Several  statistics  confirm  the  general 
American  advantage.  The  study  found  that 
the  United  States  has  a  large  and  growing 
surplus  In  its  "technological  balance  of  pay- 
ments" with  Europe,  measuring  the  fiow  in 
payments  for  technical  know-how  Ucensea 
and  patents.  American  receipts  from  western 
Europe  exceeded  its  payments  by  a  margin 
of  6  to  1. 

In  the  five  years  ended  In  1961  Americans 
accounted  for  17  percent  of  all  the  patents 
taken  out  in  western  Europe.  But  Europeans 
held  only  10  percent  of  the  total  Issued  In 
America.  The  big  American  lead  appears  to 
be  Increasing. 

The  study  was  pessimistic  about  chances 
of  closing  the  gap.  Given  a  conscious.  aU-out 
effort,  it  may  be  possible  in  the  clvlUan  field 
although  progress  wlU  be  difficult  and  slow, 
the  OECD  said.  In  mlUtary  and  space  r«- 
search.  where  the  American  advantage  Is 
greater,  it  added,  the  chances  are  even 
slimmer. 

Europe's   lagging   position   Is   emphasised 
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even  f\irther  when  It  U  ranked  against  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
though the  two  big  countrtee  have  only  14 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  they  have 
over  two-thirds  of  all  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers engaged  In  research  and  development 
work. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  on  re- 
search and  development  projects  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  estimated  to  be  between 
1.000,000  and  1,600,000.  This  is  about  the 
same  as  the  American  figure  but  two  to  three 
times  the  total  in  western  Europe.  In  sub- 
stance, the  OECD  fovmd  that  Russia's  rela- 
tion to  Communist  eastern  ETurope  Is  much 
the  same  as  the  United  States'  position  with 
western  Europe.  Both  big  countries  are 
major  sources  of  technical  knowledge  within 
their  spheres  In  Influence.  Both  have  heavy 
favorable  balances.  However,  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  Russia  holds  a  lead  like  that 
of  the  United  States  In  the  field  of  clvUlan 
research. 

Both  the  OECD  study  and  a  recent  report 
prepared  for  the  United  Nations  confirm  the 
heavy  "brain  drain"  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  The  OECD  study  showed 
that  between  1953  and  1963  the  number  of 
scientists  and  engineers  coming  to  America 
was  equal  to  about  5'/4  per  cent  of  each 
year's  class  of  university  graduates.  In  Just 
five  years  ended  In  1961  the  total  came  to 
6500.  After  scnne  slowdown  In  1961  and 
1962,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  Increase 
in  1963.  Meet  affected  was  Great  Britain, 
whose  net  loss  of  scientists  and  engineers 
rose  from  665  In  1962  to  917  In  1963. 

American  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  In  1962  were  estimated  at  17.6 
billion  dollars.  In  contrast,  all  of  western 
Europe  spent  only  4.4  billion.  Expenditures 
amounted  to  3.1  per  cent  of  Gross  National 
Product  In  the  United  States  but  only  1.6 
per  cent  In  Burojje.  Per  capita  expendltrires 
in  the  V3.  were  nearly  four  times  those  In 
Europe.  The  ratio  of  technological  workers 
to  total  population  was  more  than  twice  as 
high  In  the  United  States  as  In  Europe. 

If  Europe  ever  expects  to  catch  up  with 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
OECD  stressed,  It  must  expand  Its  higher 
education  facilities.    The  study  noted: 

"In  the  long  run  the  scale  of  research 
and  development  effort  which  U  feasible 
depends  on  the  supply  of  scientific  man- 
power, and  western  Europe  has  lagged  far 
behind  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
in  this  respect.  The  U.S.  and  the  USSR 
both  have  a  very  much  larger  stock  of 
scientists  and  engineers  and  a  much  larger 
output  than  all  the  western  European  na- 
tions combined." 

The  study  acknowledged  that  most  Euro- 
pean countries  have  "ambitious"  plans  for 
expanding  higher  education,  but  added, 
"even  if  these  are  all  realized  the  American 
and  Soviet  annual  output  of  scientists  and 
engineers  will  stUl  be  much  bigger  in  1970, 
and  the  disparity  In  the  absolute  size  of  the 
stock  wUl  be  greater  still." 

It  Is  clear  that  It  wUl  take  a  high  order 
of  political  and  Industrial  statesmanship  if 
Europe  Is  to  be  brought  into  the  front  rank 
of  the  technological  age.  It  Is  also  clear 
that  this  iLlnd  of  leadership  is  not  yet  In 
sight. 
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SENATOR  MUSKIE  LAUDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  a  colleague  ia  accorded  recogni- 
tion as  an  outstanding  public  servant,  It 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  Senate  as 
well  as  on  the  Member's  own  State.  The 
latest  to  be  so  honored  is  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]. 

In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
March  28,  Senator  Mnscx  Is  accurately 
portrayed  by  newsman  Norman  C.  Miller 


as  a  man  whose  "name  seldom  lands  in 
the  headlines."  but  who  is  "one  of  the 
Senate's  most  skillfull  legislators,  a 
pragmatlst  who  works  quietly  and 
effectively." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  Member 
who  is  more  worthy  of  this  praise.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  eschews  publicity, 
works  hard,  and  has  gained  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  among  his  colleagues 
for  integrity,  fair  dealing,  and  effective- 
ness. What  is  more,  his  stature  grows 
with  each  passing  year.  As  a  lawmaker, 
as  a  great  American,  and  as  a  thoroughly 
decent  human  being,  Ed  Muskik  has  few 
peers;  he  is  a  Senator's  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
on  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
MusKii  or  Mainx — Though  Hx  Shttns  thx 

SXNATE  LmEUOHT,  His  Inpluxncx  Is  Con- 

sniKinBi.x,  AND  Gaining 

(By  Norman  C.  MlUer) 

Washington.— The  taU,  lean  Senator  re- 
laxes In  his  back-row  seat  on  the  Democratic 
side,  hla  craggy  countenance  Impassive  as  the 
orations  flow  on.  A  gallery  visitor  might  well 
conclude  that  this  quiet  Senator  Is  Just  an- 
other backbencher,  a  man  of  little  Influence 
In  the  chamber. 

In  the  popular  sense  It  Is  no  doubt  true 
that  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  B4alne.  Is  a  relatively  obscure  member. 
His  name  seldom  lands  in  the  headlines;  his 
appearance  on  national  television  Is  rare. 
But  the  fact  that  the  limelight  has  eluded 
Ed  Muskle  during  eight  years  In  the  Senate 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  failed  to  achieve 
an  Influential  role. 

On  the  contrary,  In  cloakroom  speculation 
about  who  may  someday  succeed  Mike  Mans- 
field as  Democratic  Leader,  Ed  Muskle's  name 
Is  high  on  almost  everyone's  list.  Such  talk 
la  premature,  but  It  demonstrates  the  high 
regard  colleagues  have  for  him  as  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  skillful  legislators,  a  prag- 
matlst who  works  quietly  and  effectively  for 
liberal  goals  without  Inflaming  feelings  by 
Indulging  In  doctrinaire  debate.  And.  since 
Sen.  Muskle  has  a  record  of  winning  by  mas- 
sive margins  In  Maine,  chances  are  that  the 
53-year-old  Senator  will  steadily  expand  his 
Senate  Influence  for  years  to  come. 

This  prospect  Is  particularly  welcome  at 
the  White  House.  For  Ed  Muskle  has  g\ilded 
through  the  Senate  some  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's most  controversial  programs,  notably 
last  year's  model  cities  bill,  a  legislative  In- 
novation given  little  chance  of  success  until 
a  Muskle  compromise  disarmed  the  opposi- 
tion without  sacrificing  the  essentials. 
Clearly,  the  President  hopes  to  make  use  of 
Sen.  Muskle's  talents  In  future  legislative 
battles. 

"The  President  regards  him  as  a  real  power- 
house," says  a  former  White  Hoiise  aide. 
"He's  one  of  the  few  liberals  who's  a  match 
for  the  Southern  legislative  craftsmen." 

There's  irony  in  this  admlraUon,  for  Ed 
Muskle  Is  hardly  one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Senate  proteges.  In  fact,  when  he  entered 
the  Senate  In  1958  he  quickly  found  himself 
In  the  then-Majority  Leader's  doghouse,  and 
there  he  stayed  for  qxilte  some  time. 

A    DSMAND    «7KrHEXDED 

The  run-in  occurred  when  the  Majority 
Leader  demanded  the  freshman  Senator's 
help  m  defeating  the  biennial  liberal  attempt 
to  amend  Senate  rules  so  filibusters  could  be 
curbed  more  easily.  Sen.  Muskle  rejected 
the  demand  and  voted  with  the  antl-Johiuon 
Uberals. 


But  LBJ  won  anyway,  and  his  retaliaUon 
was  swift.  Sen.  Muskle  was  assigned  to 
three  moribund  committees:  Government 
Operations,  Public  Works  and  Banking.  The 
assignments  were  far  from  satisfying  to  a 
man  whose  ambition  on  coming  to  Wash- 
ington had  been  to  work  In  the  foreign  af- 
fairs field.  In  his  early  years  In  the  Senate, 
he  recalls,  "I  was  very  frustrated,  lonely^ 
disillusioned  and  disconsolate." 

The  Washington  letdown  was  particularly 
Jarring  for  Sen.  Muskle  after  his  remarkable 
rise  to  the  top  in  Maine  politics  as  a  Demo- 
crat In  a  traditional  Republican  stronghold. 

Son  of  a  tailor  who  had  emigrated  from 
Poland  to  Rumford,  Maine,  Edmund  Slxtus 
Muskle  worked  bis  way  through  Bates  Col- 
lege, winning  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and  got 
his  law  degree  from  Cornell  in  1939.  War  In- 
terrupted his  efforts  to  establish  a  practice 
In  WatervlUe.  Maine,  and  he  spent  the  dura- 
tion as  a  Junior  ofllcer  on  destroyer  escorts 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Returning  to  WatervlUe.  the  Inexperienced 
lawyer  found  clients  scarce.  Thus,  when  lo- 
cal Democratic  leaders  approached  him  hunt- 
ing fresh  candidates  for  the  state  legislature, 
young  Ed  Muskle  qxilckly  accepted.  The 
New  Deal  had  cemented  his  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  recalls,  and  "I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  be  In  the  legisla- 
ture once,  while  I  was  waiting  for  my  law 
practice  to  build  up." 

Mr.  Muskle  won  and  was  quickly  capti- 
vated by  politics.  He  was  to  stay  In  the 
Maine  house  for  six  years,  becoming  minority 
leader  of  a  small  band  of  Democrats.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  too,  he  married  Jane  Gray  of 
WatervlUe  and  the  first  of  the  couple's  five 
children  was  bom. 

In  1962  the  rising  pollUcIan  became 
Maine's  Democratic  National  Committeeman 
— Just  In  time  to  preside  over  the  near  col- 
lapae  of  the  state's  shaky  party.  Dwlght 
Eisenhower's  triumph  over  Adlal  Stevenson 
wiped  out  the  Federal  patronage  that  had 
sustained  Democratic  Party  workers  for  years. 
And  political  misfortune  was  compounded 
by  personal  disaster.  Early  In  1963.  while 
working  on  a  second-story  addition  to 
his  home.  Mr.  Muskle  fell  and  broke  his 
back.  Almost  a  year  passed  before  he  was 
fully  recovered,  and  by  then  he  was  almost 
broke  financially. 

Seemingly,  it  wasnt  a  promising  prelude 
to  another  political  campaign.  Tet  Mr. 
Muskle  and  a  few  other  Democrats  In  1964 
found  themselves  In  control  of  the  Maine 
party  by  default;  the  old  leaders  had  lost 
Interest  with  the  lapse  of  Federal  patronage. 
Mr.  Muskle  was  picked  to  run  for  governor, 
and  scored  a  stunning  upset. 

His  election  as  Maine's  tint  Democratic 
governor  In  20  years  was  leas  a  personal 
triumph,  however,  than  a  product  of  voter 
reaction  against  long  years  of  the  OOP's 
one-party  rule.  Actually.  Maine  knew  very 
little  about  Its  new  governor;  state  politicians 
recall  finding  Yankee  Protestants  astonished 
to  learn  they  had  voted  for  a  Catholic  of 
Polish  descent. 

But  Gov.  Muskle  established  hlnuelf 
solidly  with  the  voters  during  hla  two  two- 
year  terms.  Taking  a  nonpartisan  approach 
emphasizing  economic  and  educational  prob- 
lems, he  maneuvered  most  of  his  program 
through  the  Republican  legislature.  In  1068. 
when  he  made  his  bid  for  Washington,  he 
rolled  up  60%  of  the  vote  to  become  the  flrrt 
popularly  elected  Democratic  Senator  In 
Maine's  history. 

In  Washington,  however,  Mr.  Muskle  was 
Just  another  freshman  frt»n  a  small  state 
and  one,  moreover,  laboring  under  the  handi- 
cap of  having  croeeed  Majority  Leader  John- 
son. But  in  time  the  committee  assignments 
that  seemed  second-rate  gave  Sen.  Muskle  his 
chance  to  make  his  mark. 

Both  pollution  control  and  the  problems  of 
Federal -state  relations  came  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  Sen.  Mxiskle's  conunittees.    In  the 
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late  '50s  and  early  '608  these  were  matters 
of  scant  public  concern,  but  they  were  famil- 
iar to  the  former  governor  and  he  immersed 
himself  In  them. 

Consequently,  when  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion suddenly  developed  Into  major  iK>lltlcal 
Issues  in  response  to  grassroots  demands  for 
clean-ups,  Sen.  Muskle  was  prepared  to  lead 
the  long  legislative  battles  that  resulted  In 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1966.  which  gave  the  Federal 
Government  money  and  authority  to  begin 
policing  pollution.  This  year  he  will  lead 
the  effort  to  enact  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal for  Federal  enforcement  of  new  region- 
al air  pollution  standards,  which  Sen.  Muskle 
has  long  urged  on  the  Administration. 
DP  raoM  OBscuarr* 

Similarly,  Sen.  Muskle's  post  as  chairman 
of  the  once-obscure  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  relations  has  become  a 
strategic  spot.  His  panel's  bearings  have 
helped  spotlight  the  shortcomings  of  pro- 
liferating Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  In- 
tended to  help  states  and  local  governments. 
But,  while  he  has  been  sharply  critical  of 
bureaucratic  bungling  and  red  tape,  he  has 
disdained  publicly-seeking  expoate  to  con- 
centrate on  legislative  remedies. 

Sen.  Muskle's  legislative  specialties  now 
so  absorb  him  that  he  has  forsworn  his 
original  ambition  to  Join  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Having  worked  up  to  a  senior 
position  on  all  his  committees,  he  has  twice 
rejected  chances  to  give  one  up  for  a  Jxinior 
seat  on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  decision  has 
ciu-bed  his  participation  in  the  Senate's  high- 
ly publicized  Vietnam  debates.  For,  though 
he  generally  supports  the  Administration's 
war  policy,  he  refrains  from  making  a  lot  of 
speeches  on  matters  unrelated  to  his  special- 
ties, recognizing  that  a  Senator  who  talks 
too  much  loses  Infiuence  In  the  chamber. 

Anyway,  dealing  with  practical  problems 
like  controlling  pollution  and  making  Fed- 
eral-state programs  work  better  Is  shrewd 
politics  for  a  Democrat  from  a  state  that's 
still  predominantly  Republican.  "In  Maine 
they  don't  even  think  of  me  as  a  Democrat," 
Sen.  Muskle  says  with  satisfaction. 

Indeed,  his  personal  ap{>eal  back  home  Is 
markedly  similar  to  that  of  his  popular  four- 
term  Republican  counterpart.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith:  both  are  disdainful  of  partisan 
bickering.  Yet.  while  Mrs.  Smith  is  truly  a 
lone  wolf  In  the  OOP,  Sen.  Muskle  always 
campaigns  as  a  member  of  the  "Democratic 
Team"  (he  Is  careful  never  to  criticize  Mrs. 
Smith,  however — which  makes  some  Maine 
Democrats  unhappy) . 

On  the  home  stump,  speechmaker  Muskle 
can  deliver  a  stemwlnder,  tmd  In  the  Senate 
It  was  his  eloquent  appeal  that  carried  the 
day  for  the  model  cities  bill  last  year  (after- 
ward. Majority  Leader  Mansfield  remarked  to 
colleagues,  "It's  rare  for  a  Senator  to  win 
any  votes  by  a  floor  speech,  but  Ed  did  and 
pulled  the  bill  through") .  Yet,  except  about 
subjects  on  which  he  enjoys  a  special  com- 
petence, he  Is  reluctant  to  speak  out,  and 
this  evokes  misgivings  among  some  other 
liberals.  They  fault  him  for  shying  from 
open  combat  on  Issues.  " 

There  are  those,  too,  who  think  he  Is  reti- 
cent about  seeking  power.  T^ls  year  and 
next  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  mettle  In  an  additional  assignment  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  that 
works  to  get  Democratic  members  elected. 

That  Job  is  another  that  probably  won't 
win  headlines  for  Sen.  Muskle.  But  Senators 
do  not  rise  In  the  club  because  of  publicity. 
It  is  their  "Inside"  performance  that  counts 
with  their  colleagues,  and  In  that  respect 
Sen.  Muskl  has  no  worry  about  his  accom- 
plishments escaping  attention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
cxin 6«0— Part  7 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLOR  IT  RED 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  Wasliington, 
D.C.,  Post  on  April  3  with  the  crude 
headlines  "Stop  the  Killing — Stop  the 
Vietnam  War." 

Obviously  designed  in  its  flamboyance 
of  appearance  to  attract  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  emotion-arousing  senti- 
ments which  it  expressed,  the  advertise- 
ment was  stated  to  be  an  appeal  from 
citizens  of  Japan  and  "The  Voice  of 
Hlrosliima."  In  all  ways  it  represented 
a  blatant  play  on  the  emotions. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  same  ad,  or  a 
similar  one,  appeared  in  North  Vietnam- 
ese newspapers,  and  I  would  be  willing 
to  predict  that  It  did  not. 

This  dramatic  advertisement,  which 
purported  to  speak  for  tlie  Japanese  peo- 
ple, arbitrarily  stated: 

The  U.S.  must  stop  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, unconditionally  and  permanently.  It 
must  unilaterally  de-escalate  Its  war  action. 

It  linked  the  Hiroshima  atomic  bomb- 
ing with  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
in  North  Vietnam,  but  it  did  not  mention 
Korea. 

It  combined  messages  from  so-called 
victims  of  the  brutalities  of  World  War 
n,  and  an  accusatory  plaint  for  return 
to  Japan  of  control  of  the  island  of  Oki- 
nawa, with  a  range  of  dramatic  critiques 
of  American  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  published  hodgepodge  of  dra- 
matic charges  had  as  its  leadoff  a  be- 
ginning half  page  of  pen -brushed  orien- 
tal characters,  a  great  contrast  to  the 
usual  printed  alphabet  of  American 
newspaper  type.  The  effect  was  theatri- 
cal in  appearance  and  emotion  arousing 
in  substance. 

But  to  have  been  most  realistically 
presented,  the  entire  page-long  adver- 
tisement should  have  been  colored  red. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
vertisement be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stop  the  Kii-ling — Stop  the  Vietnam  Wab 
an  appeal  rsom  citizens  ov  japan  and  the 

VOICX   or   HIBOSBIMA 

An  angry  elephant,  the  most  enormous 
ever  seen.  Is  rampaging  through  the  South- 
east Asian  Jungle.  Contemptuovis  of  all 
other  life,  he  tramples  all  underfoot,  snoash- 
Ing  down  the  trees,  vines  and  flowers,  crush- 
ing beneath  his  ponderous  feet  the  nests  of 
birds  and  the  homes  of  his  weaker  neighbors. 
By  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  Might  Is  Right. 
But  by  the  same  law,  he  too  will  be  destroyed 
by  his  natural  enemies  and  the  creatures  he 
has  outraged.  Such  Is  the  bitter  trut^  of 
this  Vietnam  war. 

The  Japanese  people  and  the  citiaens  o/ 
Hirothima  say:    In   the   past,   we   Japanese 


waged  war  all  over  Asia  as  a  means  of  at- 
taining ova  political  goals.  To  Justify  these 
wars,  our  leaders  made  up  slogans:  "Peace 
and  Freedom  In  Aslal"  and  "Stop  Commu- 
nism!" We  believed  these  slogans,  and.  like 
the  elephant,  we  trampled  on  the  rights  of 
others.  By  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  we  were 
crushed.  With  the  atomic  Ixmiblng  of  Hiro- 
shima we  experienced  the  utmost  savagery 
of  war.  We  learned  of  Its  futility :  both  the 
bombs  and  the  bombers  are  victims. 

The  Vietnam  war  reminds  us  of  Hiroshima 
and  all  our  own  bitter  past.  Having  Inflicted 
bombs  and  suffered  them  as  well,  we  can 
Imagine  the  feelings  that  lie  deep  In  the 
hearts  of  the  bombed  Vietnamese.  We  can 
also  Imagine  the  emotions  of  American 
youngsters  who  are  now  sent  out  to  destroy 
Vietnamese. 

The  Japanese  are  against  this  war:  We  are 
a  nation  of  more  than  100  million  people. 
We  consider  ourselves  to  be  among  America's 
friends  In  Asia,  but  your  government  is  losing 
our  sympathy  by  its  rampage  in  Vietnam. 
Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  adults 
are  opposed  to  the  United  States  war  policy 
In  Vietnam,  according  to  a  nationwide  pwU 
conducted  by  the  Malnlchl,  a  leading  Inde- 
pendent daily. 

To  your  Government,  we  say:  We  have 
learned  from  past  experience,  and  the  lessons 
of  our  history,  that  policies  Imposed  on  other 
nations  by  force  of  arms,  are  futile.  The 
minds  of  men  cannot  be  won  by  destruction 
of  life  and  possessions.  If  the  United  States 
values  Its  national  destiny.  It  m\ist  stop  this 
destruction.  The  United  States  must  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  unconditionally 
and  permanently.  It  mxist  unilaterally  de- 
escalate  Its  war  action.  All  parties  involved 
In  the  fighting  must  thus  be  brought  out  of 
the  Jungle  to  the  conference  table.  Only 
such  negotiations  can  bring  this  senseless 
war  to  a  Just  conclusion — settlefnent  of  the 
Vietnamese  questions  by  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple themselves. 

We  say  this  from  our  past  experience — 
especially  the  painful  experience  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki. 

To  American  citizens:  We  Japanese  are 
with  you  whenever  you  speak  up  against  this 
unjustifiable  war.  Let  us  cry  together  "We 
are  agalnet  this  war  I"  so  that  our  policy- 
makers will  hear  our  oompelUng  voice.  This 
Is  no  time  for  silence.  We  must  speak  up 
now  I 

JAPANESE   POINT   OF   VIEW 

(Mrs.)  Kurlhara  Sadako  (atomic  bomb  vic- 
tim m  Hiroshima) . — In  the  atomic  bombing 
of  Hiroshima,  I  lost  my  parents  and  every- 
thing I  had.  I  %m  still  suffering  from  radia- 
tion after-effects.  It  was  on  Aug.  6.  1946 
that  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  used  on  man, 
largely  as  an  experiment.  Now,  we  survivors 
of  the  atomic  bombing  see  Vietnam  being 
used  as  a  proving  ground  for  new  American 
weapons.  As  human  beings  sharing  the  same 
fate,  we  have  deep  sympathy  with  the 
bombed  people  of  Vietnam.  In  one  voice 
with  all  others,  we  cry  out  from  Hlroehima. 
"Stop  the  war  and  restore  peace  to  Vietnam  I" 

Kltazone  Tadao  (day-laborer.  Tokyo). — 
Americans  never  forget  Pearl  Harbor.  Be- 
fore the  Japanese  Imperial  Government 
started  the  perfidious  attack,  many  people 
In  Japan  opposed  the  war  and  were  Jailed. 
I  am  one  of  the  many.  The  Vietnamese 
people  are  now  fighting  against  your  gov- 
ernment Jxist  as  your  forefathers  led  by 
George  Washington  fought  against  Eng- 
land, which  refused  to  give  them  Independ- 
ence. I  want  to  fight  for  the  Independence 
of  Vietnam  In  the  spirit  of  the  American 
revolution  upheld  by  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Hldaka  Rokiiro,  (professor  of  Tokyo 
Univ.). — What  America  gained  In  Japan  by 
Its  war  in  Vietnam  Is  only  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple's dlaappointment,  distrust  and  indlgna- 
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ttcux.  In  public  opinion  siureya,  tbe  Jap- 
anese used  to  paint  to  America  as  the  coun- 
try they  lavored  moat.  A  recent  poU  ahowed 
that  America  Is  no  longer  the  country  beet 
Uk«<l  by  the  Japanese.  This  Is  the  first  Ume 
In  the  postwar  history  that  the  UzUted  States 
has  failed  to  rank  first  In  such  polls.  I  re- 
member that  George  Kennan  warned  about 
this  In  his  testimony  to  your  Senate.  What 
he  was  Tearing  has  already  become  a  reality. 

(Miss)  Tokol  MlyaJco  (sixth  grade  primary 
school  pupil,  Osaka) . — ^I  am  terrified  to  hear 
many  boys  and  girls  of  my  age  have  been 
killed  In  Vietnam.  American  friends,  do  stop 
killing  them. 

(Mrs.).  Uchlyama  Ayako  (housewife.) — ^Is 
It  true  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  being  fought 
to  defend  Asia  from  Communism?  Do  you 
Justify  the  killing  of  so  many  innocent  chil- 
dren and  women  In  Vietnam  because  you 
are  against  Communism?  Misled  by  the  mili- 
tary clique,  the  Japanese  committed  a  grave 
dime  In  Asia  years  ago.  Will  you,  American 
women,  give  your  serlotis  thought  to  the 
atrocities  your  men  are  acting  In  Vietnam? 

Noma  Hlroshl  (novelist). — Eyes  burning 
with  hostility  to  China  are  like  the  blinkered 
eyes  of  the  carriage-horse.  This  narrowed 
vision  In  man  leads  to  recklessness.  War  Is 
escalated  In  Vietnam  and  crisis  hangs  over 
JafMui,  Asia  and  the  whole  world.  I  write 
these  lines  In  sorrow  and  anger. 

Muro  Kenjl  (student) . — I  was  bom  In  1946, 
the  year  after  the  last  war  ended.  I  myself 
have  no  personal  war  experience.  However, 
I  believe  those  who  can  see  the  situation  ob- 
jectively can  often  grasp  its  meaning  better 
than  those  who  are  on  one  side  of  the  war. 
American  friends,  listen  to  Japanese  young 
people  who  are  definitely  against  your  war. 
We  may  be  seeing  something  which  you  In 
America  fall  to  see  In  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Dr.  Muramatsu  Hlro  (physician). — Viet- 
nam Is  now  being  showered  with  napalm 
bombs  and  sprayed  with  poisonous  chemi- 
cals. Human  lives  are  being  taken  on  a  mass 
scale.  Those  In  the  medical  profession  can- 
not let  this  miirderous  act  continue  because 
they  live  for  the  sake  of  saving  human  lives. 
America  must  immediately  stop  killing  the 
Vietnamese. 

(Miss)  Shlnzato  Fumlko  (Okinawa  stu- 
dent ).^Dklnawa  is  actually  a  part  of  Japan, 
but  It  Is  subject  to  American  military  rule. 
All  our  islands  have  been  txuned  Into  a  mili- 
tary stronghold.  There  are  960,000  of  us 
Japanese  living  In  Okinawa.  Our  land  has 
been  confiscated  arbitrarily  for  yoTir  military 
bases  and  our  people  are  forced  to  work  for 
your  bases  under  hiunillatlng  conditions. 
Ptequently,  your  planes  accidentally  drop  ve- 
hicles, timber  and  light  bombs  on  the  homes 
of  Oklnawans,  and  many  have  been  killed  or 
Injvired.  We  have  little  political  freedom  un- 
der your  military  government.  Your  leaders 
explain  that  the  Oklnawans  must  endure  all 
this  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  But  there  is  no 
freedom  to  be  protected  in  Okinawa.  Nor 
are  democracy  and  security  of  life.  We  want 
to  be  part  of  Japan  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  demand  therefore  that  you  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  return  our  Islands  to  otir  home- 
land. 

(The  fund  for  this  advertisement  has  been 
raised  by  Beheiren  (Japan  (Peace  for  Viet- 
nam!) Committee)  from  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  all  o^er  Japan  and  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  ages,  who  re- 
sponded to  a  call  Issued  by  13  persons  whose 
names  are  printed  right  at  the  bottom. 
Especially  in  Hiroshima,  the  local  YMCA  and 
other  citizens'  groups  took  an  active  part  in 
the  fund-raising  campaign.  Beheiren  was 
founded  in  April,  1965.  by  writers,  composers, 
artists,  professors  and  citizens'  groups  with 
no  poUttcal  affiliation,  with  novelist  ODA  Ma- 
koto  as  chairman.  Beheiren  sponsored  Its 
first  anti-war  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Nov.  16,  1966.    Your  comments  on 


this  ad  and  financial  contribution  are  wel- 
come to  Beheiren.) 

Awaya  Noriko.  Singer;  El  Rokusuke,  Pop- 
ular Song  Writer;  Izvunl  Taku,  Com- 
poser: Kaiko  Ken.  Novelist;  Kato  Yo-* 
shlro,  Cartoonist;  Komatsu  Sakyo, 
Novelist;  Kuno  Osamu,  University  Pro- 
fessor; Kuwabara  Takeo,  University 
Professor;  Matsumoto  Selcho,  Novelist; 
ODA  Makoto,  Novelist;  Okamoto  Taro, 
Painter;  Shlroyama  Saburo,  Novelist; 
Tsuruml  Shunsuke,  University  Pro- 
fessor. 


ADEQUATELY  FINANCED  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS.  RATHER  THAN  ARBI- 
TRARY AND  RESTICnVE  HEW 
REGULATIONS,  ARE  NEEDED  TO 
INSURE  BOTH  CLEAN  AIR  FOR 
THE  NATION  AND  CONTINUED 
ABUNDANT  FUEL  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  Nation  of  ours  is  blessed 
above  all  others  with  abundant  resources 
of  fuel.  Coal  reserves  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  last  for  hundreds  of  years  at 
present  rates  of  consumption,  and  a 
great  deal  of  them  are  in  West  Virginia. 

We  must  have  ample  supplies  of  read- 
ily available,  low-cost  fuel.  The  demand 
for  energy  is  growing  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  Electric  power  consumption  alone 
is  doubling  every  7  years.  Our  expand- 
ing industrial  and  transportation  system 
will  require  more  and  more  fuel.  With- 
out ample  fuel  supplies  here  at  home  we 
could  be  tn  serious  trouble. 

But  our  seemingly  abimdant  supply 
of  fuel  is  being  threatened — not  by  some 
natural  disaster  which  might  deny  ac- 
cess to  our  coal  or  oil  reserves. 

The  danger  arises  from  the  zeal  of 
some  officials  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  clean  up  air  pollution  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  our  fuel  supplies.  Clean- 
ing up  the  air  is  a  laudable  and  im- 
portant goal  and  one  toward  which 
everyone  —  Government,  the  Congress, 
Industry,  and  the  Individual  —  should 
work. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  our  air  pollu- 
tion control  officials  have  decided  that 
this  goal  of  clean  air  can  be  achieved 
overnight  simply  by  the  issuance  of 
regulations.  They  have  decided  that 
the  only  way  the  problem  can  be  at- 
tacked is  by  imposing  limits  on  the 
amoimt  of  sulfur  contained  in  fuels 
which  can  be  legally  burned  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  difficulty  with 
this  approach  is  that  the  limits  which 
are  being  pushed  are  so  restrictive  that 
they  would  prohibit  the  burning  of  al- 
most all  of  our  coal.  They  would  kill 
the  patient  to  cure  the  cold.  For  ex- 
ample, they  are  recommending  stand- 
ards which  would  limit  the  coal  burned 
in  metropolitan  areas  to  that  containing 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  sulfur. 
This  is  intended  to  achieve  a  goal  which 
Public  Health  Service  officials  have 
adopted,  calling  for  no  more  than  0.1 
part  per  million  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
air.  Many  scientists  contend  that  this 
is  far  lower  than  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  health,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
being  adopted  as  a  national  goal  by 
HEW. 


The  plain  fact  Is  that  we  have  very 
little  coal  which  is  that  low  In  sulfur 
content — some  States  and  some  counties 
of  other  States.  Including  West  Virginia, 
produce  no  coal  that  could  even  begin 
to  qualify  under  such  rigid  standards. 
Thus,  if  such  unrealistic  air  pollution 
guidelines  are  accepted  and  adopted  on 
a  wide  scale,  they  can  only  cause  the 
closing  down  of  many  mines,  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  jobs  In  the  coal  mine,  rail- 
road, and  allied  industries,  and  eventu- 
ally severe  economic  disruption  to  the 
Nation. 

Without  free  access  to  coal.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Nation's  future  demands  for 
fuel  can  be  met.  Nor  can  I  imderstand 
why  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  officials  refuse  to  recognize 
that  any  sound  air  pollution  control 
program  must  be  based  upon  assurances 
that  plentiful  supplies  of  fuel  still  will 
be  available. 

Of  course,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  regulations  governing  the  emissions 
of  pollutants.  But  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  Issue  regulations  that  are 
so  restrictive  they  would  bar  the  burning 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  fuel  reserves. 
In  the  long  run,  this  would  assure  the 
collapse  of  any  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram and,  more  seriously.  It  would  raise 
the  real  danger  of  a  fuels  and  power 
shortage. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  Nation  to  get 
itself  into  the  dilemma  of  having  to 
choose  between  clean  air  and  plentiful 
fuel. 

We  can,  and  must,  have  both.  But  the 
way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  not  through 
the  Issuance  of  regulations  which  will  cut 
off  our  major  supplies  of  fuel.  Rather, 
it  Is  to  emphasize  research,  to  develop 
the  technology  that  will  reduce  the  sul- 
fur in  coal  and  the  emission  of  sulfur 
oxide  in  coal  combustion  to  the  desirable 
level. 

This  approach,  and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize this  point,  will  move  us  as  fast 
as  practicable  and  feasible  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  pollutant-free  air.  but 
it  wUI  not  run  the  risk  of  a  fuel  shortage. 
Meantime,  we  will  perfect  ways  to  control 
sulfur  emissions  from  smokestacks,  to 
make  it  possible  to  bum  all  our  coal  with- 
out  polluting  the  atmosphere. 

HEW  officials  have  talked  a  lot  about 
the  need  for  new  technology.  But,  thus 
far,  they  have  failed  to  match  their 
words  with  action.  In  passing  the  Clean 
Air  Acts  of  1963  and  1965.  Congress 
clearly  recognized  the  technological 
deficit  and  instructed  HEW  to  plan  and 
carry  out  the  necessary  research 
program. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  much  fur- 
ther along  than  we  were  when  the  1963 
and  1965  legislation  was  passed.  Some 
essential  work  has  been  done,  but  little 
if  any  of  It  by  HEW.  on  the  development 
of  processes  to  remove  the  sulfur  from 
fuel  or  to  control  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions. 

Private  industry  has  been  working  on 
this  problem  for  many  years,  as  has  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department 
of  Interior.  I  am  told  that  there  are  now 
at  least  four  processes  for  removing  the 
sulfur  oxides  from  the  stacks  after  coal 
and  oil  are  burned.    All  of  these  are  said 
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to  offer  promise  although  further  re- 
search and  development,  including  actual 
testing  in  large  pilot  plants,  is  necessary. 
This  work  needs  to  be  greatly  speeded 
up.  We  should  start  building  large  dem- 
onstration plants  so  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  we  will  have  the  necessary 
equipment  ready  for  installation  in  new 
and  existing  powerplants. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  build  pilot  plants 
to  test  all  of  these  systems  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  such  a  program  would 
materially  speed  up  the  prospects  of  at 
least  one  of  them  being  proven  practica- 
ble and  economically  feasible,  then  it 
should  be  done.  This  Is  the  procedure 
followed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  may  have  several  different 
demonstration  programs  for  different 
types  of  atomic  power  converters  under- 
way at  once,  hoping  that  one  or  more 
will  prove  successful.  The  need  for 
learning  how  to  utilize  our  natural  re- 
sources for  coal  without  adding  to  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  is  greater  than 
the  need  to  develop  new  methods  of  gen- 
erating atomic  power,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  recognize  and  accept  this  fact. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  will  quibble 
about  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on 
this  work.  The  Congress  realized,  as  far 
back  as  1963.  that  research  is  the  key 
that  will  unlock  the  door  to  cleaner  air. 
That  Is  why  we  clearly  histructed  HEW 
to  plan  and  carry  on  the  necessary  re- 
search work. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  fw  HEW  to 
come  up  with  a  research  program  which 
recognizes  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  the  compelling  need  for  developing 
the  technology  which  will  insure  against 
the  threat  of  a  possible  fuel  shortage. 

Ours  is  the  most  technically  advanced 
nation  in  the  world.  Given  a  problem 
as  important  as  the  one  we  now  face — 
that  of  developing  adequate  supplies  of 
l>ollutl(xi-free  fuel — I  have  every  con- 
fidence In  the  world  that  we  can  come  up 
with  the  answers. 

In  the  meantime  and  pending  the 
development  of  the  necessary  technology, 
I  hope  that  HEW  will  go  slow  with  any 
new  regulations  which  ignore  the  re- 
alities of  the  situation. 

This  Nation  can  have  clean  air  and 
continued  abundant  fuel  supplies.  The 
answer  lies  in  research — and  not  in  re- 
strictive and  unrealistic  regulations, 
adopted  before  science  and  engineering 
have  made  it  possible  of  achievement 
without  economic  disaster. 


ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY  EXPOSES 
INCREASE  IN  SLAVERY— NEED 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TION—XLIX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
while  many  people  agree  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  U.S.  ratification  of  the  human 
rights  conventions  on  forced  labor  or 
political  rights  of  women,  these  same 
people  have  asked  me:  "Why  do  you 
plead  dally  for  ratification  of  a  conven- 
tion outlawing  slavery?  Certainly  every- 
one knows  that  thankfully  alaTery  has 
gone  the  way  of  the  dinosaur  and  the 
dodoblid." 

Mr.  President,  my  answer  to  these  peo- 


ple is  simply  this:  slavery  Is  very  much 
alive  In  1967,  and  Increasing  rather  than 
decreasing. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  London, 
founded  in  1823,  is  a  fact-gathering  pri- 
vate organization  which  provided  the 
impetus  and  persuasion  for  legislation 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the 
British  Empire  in  1833. 

Not  content  merely  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  Anti-Slavery  Society  has  per- 
sisted to  this  day  on  a  very  limited  budget 
and  with  a  small  staff — in  its  effort  to 
eradicate  entirely  from  our  civilization 
this  barbaric  practice  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man. 

Between  1947  and  1962,  the  society  has 
found,  there  has  been  a  threefold  in- 
crease in  chattel  slavery. 

The  contemporary  practice  of  slavery 
is  concentrated,  but  not  confined,  in  the 
Middle  East.  There,  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  from  oil  profits  has  nur- 
tured the  expansion  of  slavery,  a  tradi- 
tional in-actlce  in  that  region. 

However,  there  Is  a  bright  spot  even 
in  that  area.  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  has  developed  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  stopping  slave  traffic  within  his 
nation. 

StlU,  forms  of  slavery  prevail  in  such 
diverse  areas  as  Africa — on  both  north- 
em  and  southern  borders  of  the  Sa- 
hara— in  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
In  parts  of  Pakistan  and  India,  and  even 
in  a  section  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Slavery  is  decidedly  a  contemporary 
problem.  We  cannot  ignore  it.  While 
slavery  has  been  absolutely  eradicated 
from  our  national  life,  the  United  States 
can  exert  a  very  i>06itive  international 
Influence  by  ratifying  the  convention  on 
slavery. 

We  can  use  our  considerable  interna- 
tional prestige  to  bolster  those  nations 
which  are  conscientiously  attempting  to 
expunge  slavery  from  their  own  lands 
and  to  demonstrate  to  other  nations,  not 
making  the  effort,  that  we  are  aware  of 
their  practice  of  slavery  and  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  without  further  delay,  to  ratify 
the  hiunan  rights  conventions  on  forced 
labor,  genocide,  and  political  rights  of 
women,  as  well  as  the  convention  on 
slavery. 

THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  FARMER 
CHEATED  WITH  CHEEDHAM  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  I  am  the  principal 
Senate  sponsor  of  S.  612,  the  Dairy  Im- 
port Act  of  1967.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  this  legislation  Is  now  being  spon- 
sored by  one-half  of  the  Senate.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
dairy  import  picture  by  calling  for  hear- 
ings under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

However,  action  imder  this  section  to 
curtail  imports  can  be  considered,  at 
best,  only  a  temporary  solution.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  past,  once  quotas  are 
set  on  Junex  and  Colby  cheese,  the  prin- 
cipal offenders  of  our  Import  control 


regulations,  new  mixes  and  cheeses  will 
be  manufactured  to  circumvent  these 
controls.  This  invasion  by  evsusion  can 
be  halted  only  by  a  permanent  control 
measure  such  as  the  Proxmire  bill,  which 
permits  imports  to  share  in  any  increase 
in  domestic  consumption  yet  places  con- 
trols, based  on  a  historical  import  figure, 
on  dairy  imports. 

In  my  estimation,  the  importance  of 
S.  612  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  section  22  hearings  have  not 
dampened  enthusiasm  for  import  con- 
trol legislation.  In  fact,  since  Secretary 
Freeman  called  for  these  hearings,  three 
more  Senators  have  placed  their  names 
on  the  Etairy  Import  Act  of  1967. 

Finally,  I  am  delighted  to  note  that 
cheese  importers  have  finally,  although 
probably  inadvertently,  decided  to  call  a 
s{>ade  a  spade.  As  most  of  us  know,  dairy 
Imports  have  cheated  the  dairy  farmer 
out  of  his  share  in  the  national  prosper- 
ity by  taking  advantage  of  loopholes  in 
our  Nation's  Import  control  regulations. 
The  Journal  Of  Commerce  Import 
Bulletin  for  Friday,  February  18,  an- 
nounced that  eight  cases  of  cheedham 
had  been  brought  into  the  port  of  New 
York  from  Australia.  If  Congress  acts 
this  year  to  impose  strict  but  sensible 
dairy  import  controls,  foreign  cheese 
manufacturers  will  not  be  able  to  "cheat 
•em"  any  longer,  with  Imports  of  cheed- 
ham or  any  other  foreign  dairy  product. 


NELSON  PROPOSAL  FOR  APOSl-LE 
ISLANDS  DESERVES  ALL-OUT 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  has  made  a  great 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  breath- 
takingly  beautiful  Apostle  Islands  as  a 
national  seashore. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  com. 
mented  editorially  on  why  this  fight  bj 
Senator  Nelson  deserves  national  sup- 
port, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Backing  Nekdkd 

Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  says  that  the  de- 
cisive stage  has  been  reached  for  realization 
of  a  dream  held  by  conservationists  for  many 
years — the  establishment  of  the  Apoetle  Is- 
lands national  lakeehore.  The  difference  be- 
tween success  or  failure  now  may  rest  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  private  citisens  of 
America  are  determined  that  this  chance 
not  be  lost. 

Bin  S-778  would  i»-eserve  for  posterity  a 
magnificent  stretch  of  shoreline  along  Lake 
Superlra^,  21  islands  stlU  wUd  and  imdevel- 
oped,  and  a  10,000  acre  wildlife  area. 
Chances  for  passage  appear  to  be  reasonably 
good,  as  the  president  has  given  priority  to 
the  proposal,  and  It  has  been  cleared  by  the 
budget  bureau  for  action  by  the  senate  In- 
terior committee.  That  committee  wUl  hold 
hearings  soon,  and  the  expression  of  pubUc 
sentiment  may  determine  the  fate  of  the  blU 
In  the  senate. 

Nelson  suggests  that  the  Apostle  Islands 
blU  wlU  clear  the  senate,  but  wUl  face  a 
tough  test  In  the  house,  and  he  urges,  ac- 
cordingly, that  all  of  xis  tell  our  oongreas- 
men  that  we  want  the  bUl  passed. 

The  advice  Is  good,  and  it  certainly  Is 
Umely.    It  Is  far  too  MIdom  today  that  we 
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stlU  have  left  the  opparttmlty  to  preserve 
such  a  large  and  wonderful  part  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  Tbe  opportunity  must  b« 
seized:  if  It  is  loet  now.  It  may  be  gone  for- 
ever. 

The  proposed  Apostles  park  would  also  be 
a  large  boost  for  Wisconsin's  economy.  As 
Nelson  says.  It  would  provide  northern  Wis- 
consin with  a  tastefully  developed  national 
perk  service  facility,  which  could  well  pro- 
vide the  nucleus  for  the  recreational  devel- 
opment of  an  area  too  long  neglected.  It 
could  be  one  of  the  nation's  truly  great 
tourist  attractions. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  for  all-out  support  of 
this  project. 


management  of  a  major  private  bualneea. 
Larry  O'Brien's  proposal  is  the  sensible  way 
to  achieve  these  objectives  and  It  has  my  un- 
reserved endorsement. 


GRONODSKI     ENDORSES     O'BRIEN 
POST   OFFICE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
extensive  proposal  of  Postmaster  Gener- 
al Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  to  abolish  his 
Department  and  substitute  a  nonprofit 
Government  corporation  In  Its  place  has 
evoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  re- 
cent days. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's significant  ideas  of  reform  for  an 
operation  that  will  become  a  $1.2  bil- 
lion deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year  cer- 
tainly bears  our  close  attention.  It  may 
be  the 'salvation  of  taxpayers  who  sub- 
sidize the  U.S.  postal  service  and  result 
in  putting  the  Department  on  a  business 
basis. 

Of  special  note  is  the  fact  that  the 
former  Postmaster  General  and  now  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  John  Gronouskl, 
In  Warsaw  made  scfiae  sharply  deline- 
ated and  lively  observations  of  his  suc- 
cessor's plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  of  Ambassa- 
dor Gronouskl  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien's  Im- 
mediate predecessor,  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  Important  management  Innovations 
which  have  been  Inaugurated  under  his  ad- 
ministration. None,  however,  are  of  as  far 
reaching  significance  as  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  Post  Office  Department  from  an 
agency  In  the  President's  Cabinet  to  a  non- 
profit government  corporation  operated  by  a 
board  of  directors  and  managed  by  a  profes- 
sional executive.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  a  critically  Important  function  of 
government,  the  efficient  operation  of  which 
is  vital  to  the  flow  of  commimlcatlons  and 
commerce.  Its  functions  both  as  user  and 
supplier  of  services  touch  every  facet  of 
American  life. 

Yet,  during  my  tenure  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral I  became  Increasingly  convinced  that 
the  Postmaster  General's  role  does  not  ra- 
tionally fit  into  the  framework  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Matters  that  properly  come 
up  for  Cabinet  discussion  only  rarely  have 
relevance  to  poet  office  operations.  Where 
the  Postmaster  General  makes  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  Cabinet  discussions  It  is  usu- 
ally In  his  individual  capacity,  not  on  the 
basis  of  his  experience  in  running  the  post 
office. 

Over  the  years  the  post  office  operation  has 
grown  dramatically  both  in  aise  and  com- 
plexity as  one  of  the  nation's  largest  business 
Interprlses.  Its  successful  management  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  sophisticated  manage- 
ment skills.  Furthermore,  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  operation  must  be  permitted 
»  degree  of  flexibility  and  decision  making 
authority  comparable  to  that  available  to  the 


REACTIVATION  OF  A  BATTLESHIP 
FOR  USE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  year,  I  have  urged,  time  and 
again.  In  all  the  conferences  I  have  been 
privileged  to  attend,  that  one  of  our 
battleships  be  taken  out  of  mothballs 
and  returned  to  the  active  fleet  for  use 
in  naval  bombardment  of  the  railroads, 
highways,  and  other  prime  targets 
along  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Department  of 
Defense  took  the  unrealistic  position 
that  it  was  all  right  to  drop  thousand- 
pound  bombs  on  these  targets,  but  it 
would  be  highly  improper  and  danger- 
ous to  fire  sheila  upon  them  from  ships 
at  sea.  They  have  finally  been  induced 
to  use  destroyers  and  cruisers. 

But  I  have  still  been  unsuccessful  in 
persuading  those  who  have  the  final  au- 
thority in  matters  of  this  nature,  that 
the  use  of  a  battleship  is  advisable.  I 
may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  value  of  this 
additional  attack  capability. 

It  is,  however,  heartening  to  note 
that  any  political  considerations  which 
might  heretofore  have  inhibited  the 
adoption  of  naval  bombardment  of  the 
north  have  now  been  cast  aside.  This, 
therefore,  opens  the  way  for  the  use 
of  a  battleship. 

The  destroyers  and  cruisers  occupy 
an  important  part  in  our  naval  opera- 
tions, but  the  armament  on  the  vessels 
now  being  used  has  many  limitations 
when  compared  with  combat  proven 
battlewagons.  The  5-lnch  guns  aboard 
destroyers  and  the  8-inch  guns  aboard 
ci-uisers  have  ranges  of  IVi  and  17  miles, 
respectively,  while  one  battleship  has 
nine  16-inch  guns — each  with  a  range  of 
24  miles.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  some 
experts  assert  that  this  range  can  be 
increased  to  over  40  miles  with  the  use 
of  modern  propellants. 

In  addition,  each  battleship  Is  armed 
with  20  5-inch  gims — the  equivalent 
armament  of  five  destroyers — and  these 
weapons  can  be  used  against  surface  tar- 
gets, as  well  as  for  their  original  purpose 
of  protection  from  air  attacks. 

But  the  tremendous  firepower  of  its 
main  battery  is  the  battleship's  most  im- 
portant superiority.  The  destructive 
power  of  any  weapon  is  based  primarily 
on  the  weight  of  the  explosive  charge. 
The  projectile  of  the  16-lnch  gun  weighs 
1,900  to  2,700  pounds  and  its  nearest 
competitor,  the  projectile  of  the  8-inch 
naval  gim,  now  being  used,  weighs  260 
pounds.  The  notable  superiority  of  this 
weapon  against  targets  In  the  north 
needs  no  further  testimony  than  these 
simple  statistics. 

Arguments  against  the  use  of  a  battle- 
ship In  Vietnam  relating  to  cost  and  the 
time  it  would  take  to  activate  one  of 
these  ships  are  unconvincing  at  best. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  between  $11  million  and  $20.5  mil- 
lion to  activate  one  battleship  and  the 
annual  operating  cost  has  been  estimated 
at  $12.8  to  $16.8  million.  In  other  words, 
the  total  cost  of  activating  one  of  these 
huge  vessels  and  operating  it  for  1  year 
is  considerably  less  than  the  current  cost 
of  waging  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  1  day. 
But  when  we  consider  the  price  we  are 
currently  paying  for  air  strikes  against 
targets  in  North  Vietnam,  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  cost  diminishes  even  more. 
We  are  losing  many  fine,  young  Ameri- 
can pilots  dally  and  the  value  of  their 
lives,  particularly  to  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  Is  Incalculable  in  financial 
terms.  Considering  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  hard  dollars,  many  of  the  planes 
which  go  down  with  these  young  men 
cost  more  than  $2  million.  In  addition  to 
approximately  $200,000  to  train  each 
pUot. 

In  addition,  we  currently  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  workable  16-lnch-gun 
ammunition,  which  no  other  ship  In  com- 
mission can  use.  This  includes  some 
24,000  tons  of  projectiles — more  than  was 
expended  during  31  months  of  battleship 
bombardment  In  Korea  where  it  proved 
most  effective.  This  ammunition  was 
paid  for  long  before  our  expensive  opera- 
tions In  Vietnam  even  began. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  take  only  a 
matter  of  months  to  remove  one  of  these 
combat-proven  vessels  from  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  back  channel  and  prepare 
It  for  combat,  and  3  additional  months 
would  be  required  for  training  and  de- 
ployment. When  compared  with  the 
leadtime  for  the  development  of  some  of 
the  more  fancy  and  sophisticated  new  In- 
novations In  weaponry,  this  leadtime  Is 
relatively  short. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
been  Informed  that  there  are  between 
500  and  600  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
that  could  be  effectively  reached  by  gim- 
fire  from  a  battleship.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  map  of  this  long  and 
narrow  country  confirms  that  a  battle- 
ship could  easily  bring  havoc  on  prac- 
tically all  of  the  strategic  routes  leading 
from  Hanoi  to  the  south. 

An  aircraft  is  over  the  target  only  a 
matter  of  seconds  and  the  moment  the 
aircraft  departs,  reconstruction  of  the 
damaged  tarket  begins.  But  one  of  these 
battleships  can  lie  offshore  and  hurl  one 
of  these  ton-or-more  projectiles  on  the 
target  every  35  or  40  minutes,  regardless 
of  weather  conditions  and  visibility,  and 
permanently  Interdict  any  reconstruction 
operations. 

Some  of  our  destroyers — which  carry 
no  armor — have  been  damaged  in  recent 
days  In  duels  with  North  Vietnamese 
shore  batteries.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  weapons  being  installed  along 
the  shores  of  North  Vietnam  are  of  the 
150-mllllmeter  variety.  The  maximum 
range  of  weapons  in  this  category — 152- 
mlllimeter  Soviet  howitzer — which  seems 
to  be  the  most  likely  weapon — is  approxi- 
mately 10  miles.  When  we  consider  that 
the  range  of  the  16-inch  gun  is  24  miles, 
it  Is  obvious  that  any  engagement  be- 
tween these  Communist  weapons  and  our 
battleships  would  be  on  our  terms. 
The  four  battleships  In  mothballs  are 
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probably  the  most  heavily  armored  vehi- 
cles in  our  defense  system.  Admiral 
Carney,  the  former  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, has  called  them  "the  strongest 
structures  man  has  ever  made." 

The  same  size  weapon  that  could  sink  a 
destroyer  and  take  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  crewmen  on  board  would  only  dam- 
age without  great  significance  a  battle- 
ship because  of  its  heavy  protection. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  lives  of  American  boys  on 
a  destroyer  are  needlessly  jeopardized 
when  we  send  one  to  do  a  battleship's 
job — ^just  as  the  lives  of  our  pilots  have 
been  needlessly  jeopardized  in  attacking 
targets  that  could  have  been  taken  out  by 
naval  gimfire. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  adamant  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  administra- 
tion against  using  this  additional 
capability. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  intend 
to  discuss  this  matter  on  every  available 
opportunity  until  some  real  reason  is 
advanced  for  failure  to  reactivate  a 
battleship. 


MR.     SULLIVANT— OKLAHOMA'S 
GREAT  POLITICAL  SAGE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  Edmund  Burke  made  that  histori- 
cal statement  identifying  the  role  of  the 
fourth  estate  in  the  affairs  of  men,  he 
predicted  most  accurately  the  service,  the 
life,  and  the  times  of  a  beloved  Oklahoma 
newspaperman,  Mr.  Otis  Sullivant.  To- 
morrow night,  April  11,  1967,  friends  of 
Mr.  Sullivant  will  honor  him  at  a  testi- 
monial banquet  in  Oklahoma  City. 

This  event  will  be  a  much  deserved 
tribute  to  the  one  Individual  who  has  in- 
fluenced Oklahoma  public  opinion  more 
than  any  other  during  my  lifetime.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  over  the  years 
to  have  Mr.  Otis  Sulllvant's  respect  and 
confidence.  He  has  not  always  agreed 
with  my  position  regarding  legislative 
matters,  but  he  has  always  been  abso- 
lutely fair,  honest,  and  Interesting  In  his 
news  and  editorial  treatment  of  me,  my 
point  of  view  and  my  record. 

Let  me  clarify,  however,  my  reasons 
for  feeling  pleased  and  sometimes  flat- 
tered by  Mr.  Sulllvant's  reporting.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  Oklahoma  politicians  to 
praise  Mr.  Sullivant  one  day  and  damn 
him  the  next.  I  must  admit  that  while 
I  praise  him  today.  I  might  have  reason 
to  feel  uncomfortable  when  I  read  what 
he  writes  tomorrow.  He  pulls  no 
punches.  Many  times  over  the  years  Mr. 
Sulllvant's  analysis  of  my  posture  re- 
garding matters  of  public  interest  have 
been  most  helpful  to  me. 

I  once  hoped  to  become  a  great  polit- 
ical writer  myself.  I  once  worked  as  a 
reporter  in  the  Oaklahoma  statehouse 
alongside  Mr.  Sullivant — we  were  com- 
petitors. He  represented  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  I  was  the  Capitol  cor- 
respondent for  the  long  since  defunct 
Oklahoma  News. 

In  that  long  ago  era  of  turbulent  Okla- 
homa politics,  when  our  young  State  set 
some  sort  of  record  in  Impeaching  Gov- 
ernors, Otis  Sullivant  emerged  as  a  liv- 
ing journalistic  symbol  of  rigorous  In- 
corruptibility,   compelling    truth,    and 


sagacious  observations.    I  have  always 
admired  his  quiet  professionalism. 

Mr.  Otis  Sullivant  lias  served  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  well  over  the  past  40 
years.  He  and  Mrs.  Sullivant  have  ex- 
emplified the  highest  type  of  citizenship. 
They  have  two  married  daughters  and 
two  grandchildren.  Fortunately  for  our 
State,  Mr.  Sulllvant's  high  standards  of 
personal  conduct  and  superb  standards 
of  journalism  have  influenced  succeed- 
ing generations  of  young  news  men  and 
women  assigned  to  the  State  Capitol 
beat.  Perhaps  there  will  never  be  a  cor- 
nerstone for  the  Sullivant  school  of  jour- 
nalism, but  a  tribute  to  his  professional 
leadership  Is  graven  in  the  hearts  of 
scores  of  those  news  gatherers  who  have 
benefited  from  watching  him  operate. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  honor  this  journalist  whose 
unselfish  service  to  them  has  been  of 
such  great  value  to  all  the  people  of  our 
State  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  recent  weeks  the  editor  of  the  Soon- 
er magazine,  the  alumni  publication  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  did  a  pro- 
file on  Mr.  SulUvant  entitled  "Otis  SulU- 
vant  Is  a  Professional."  In  this  article 
Mr.  Paul  Galloway  documented  most  ef- 
fectively this  remarkable  newspaperman 
and  his  contribution  to  society.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Sullivant  by  request- 
ing unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gallo- 
way's article  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  For  politicans  who  would  serve 
more  effectively,  for  newsmen  who  strive 
to  do  better,  and  for  the  reading  public 
who  benefits  when  the  other  estates  and 
the  fourth  estate  function  constructively 
together,  this  biography  essay  has 
much  meaning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Sooner  magazine,  Jan.  1967] 
Ons  Sullivant  Is  a  PaoncssioNAL 

Oklahoma's  peerless  political  scribe  Otis 
Sullivant  poses  with  his  faithful  40-year-old 
typewriter  In  a  rare  photograph  (SulUvant 
would  rather  be  read  than  seen ) .  The  ven- 
erable L.  C.  Smith  machine  has  turned  out 
more  page-one  copy  than  any  of  its  younger 
counterparts  In  tbe  posh  Dally  Oldahoman 
newsroom.  And  the  reputation  of  Its  mas- 
ter as  a  writer  is  legend.  Says  one  colleague : 
"Otis  is  greatly  respected  for  his  accuracy 
and  reliability.  His  stories  have  tremen- 
dous weight.  People  believe  in  them.  You'd 
think  they  were  chiseled  on  stone  tablets — 
and  for  all  I  know,  they  are." 

His  voice  on  the  telephone  was  clear  and 
strong,  the  voice  of  a  man  younger  than  his 
64  years,  as  I  asked  him  If  he  would  agree  to 
an  interview  for  an  article  in  the  alumni 
magazine.  "Sure,  come  on  up  and  we'll  talk, 
though  I'm  not  sure  why  you'd  want  to.  All 
you're  going  to  And  is  a  cynical  old  man  who 
no  longer  has  any  heroes."  We  arranged  a 
meeting  for  a  morning  later  In  tbe  week,  and 
an  hour  or  so  before  the  appointed  time,  I 
entered  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.'s  new 
building  on  NE  Fourth  Street  In  Oklahoma 
City  to  talk  with  a  couple  of  the  men  who 
have  worked  with  Otis  Sullivant.  and  known 
him  as  friends,  for  many  of  the  40  years  that 
he  has  been  writing  for  The  Dally  Okla- 
homan. We  talked  about  him  over  coffee; 
about  his  reputation  as  the  state's  best  poli- 
tical writer;  about  some  of  his  big  stories; 
about  his  unassailable  accuracy  and  his  un- 
impeachable Integrity;  about  his  ability  to 
gauge  the  mood  of  the  voters  at  election  time 
and  his  methods  at  arriving  at  his  co^&sist- 


ently  unerring  observations  and  predictions; 
about  his  family;  about  his  farm  east  <A 
Norman  adjoining  the  Little  River  project: 
about  the  time  while  there  when  he  was 
thrown  by  one  of  his  horses,  a  mare  named 
Ginger,  in  1953  as  he  indulged  himself  In 
one  of  his  few  diverslozis — ^riding — and  the 
state  senate.  In  a  moment  of  rare  humor, 
countered  the  more  respectful  resolution 
passed  by  the  hotise,  which  extended  its  sym- 
pathy for  his  broken  leg  and  caUed  for  a 
speedy  recovery,  by  offering  its  own  resolu- 
tion commending  the  horse.  (Sen.  Jim 
Rinehart  cast  the  only  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution, explaining  that  since  the  horse  had 
broken  Sulllvant's  leg  Instead  of  his  writing 
arm  he,  in  good  faith,  could  not  vote  to 
commend  Ginger.) 

One  of  the  men  told  the  story,  which  is 
perhaps  apocryphal  but  which  nonetheless 
captures  the  character  of  tbe  man  and  thus 
Is  appropriately  Instructive,  about  the  time 
a  governor,  one  of  Oklahoma's  most  power- 
ful flguree,  was  unhappy  with  some  of  Sulll- 
vant's articles,  which  he  thought  cast  a  less 
than  flattering  light  on  his  administration. 
The  governor  summoned  Sullivant  to  this  of- 
fice, and  in  no  uncertain  gubernatorial  terms 
Indicated  his  displeasure.  He  told  SuUivant 
to  stop.  Sulllvant's  reply  was  laconic  and 
direct:  "Governor,  I  don't  give  a  damn 
whether  you  like  the  articles  or  not,"  and 
with  that  he  left. 

When  I  asked  one  of  the  men  about  Sul- 
llvant's appraisal  of  himself  as  cynical  and 
without  heroes,  he  replied,  "I  think  the  only 
heroes  Otis  has  are  the  people."  The  remark 
at  first  seemed  corny,  but  I  covild  see  the  man 
meant  it.    Later  it  seemed  precisely  correct. 

I  began  an  excursion  into  miscellanea:  Is 
he  a  hunt-and-peck-man?  (Answer:  He 
uses  both  btmt-and-peck  and  touch  meth- 
ods.) Past  writer?  (The  Inevitable  an- 
swer: Yes,  and  always  on  deadline.)  Short- 
hand? (Answer:  No.  He  began  with  Gregg 
but  soon  abandoned  it  because  it  was  playing 
havoc  with  his  spelling.)  I  struck  a  re- 
sponsive key  when  I  asked  about  the  kind  of 
typewriter  he  used.  We  quickly  adjourned 
from  the  first-floor  cafeteria  to  the  fourth 
floor  and  the  newsroom  to  observe  the 
machine. 

The  newsroom  is  something  else.  HUdy 
Johnson  and  his  rakish  cohorts  of  The  Front 
Page  would  surely  be  struck  Incredulously 
speechless  by  its  splendor.  It  does  not 
resemble  the  cluttered,  dingy,  maelstroms  of 
activity  Hollywood  gave  us  and,  oddly 
enough,  which  actually  exist.  The  Okla- 
homan's  new  newsroom  is  carpeted,  fuUy  and 
tastefully  in  blue;  it  la  laden  with  Formica; 
It  is  wlndowless  with  automatic  t^nperatvtre 
control;  it  is  very,  very  modern,  extremely 
efficient,  and  just  like  any  other  large  cavern- 
like  office  one  might  find  in,  say,  an  insxiranoe 
compkany  or  some  such  business.  But  it's 
quite  nice,  and  even  tbe  old  reactionaries 
who  hated  to  lose  the  former  newsroom,  the 
cramped,  romantic  relic  right  out  of  Citizen 
Kane,  have  made  a  happy  adjustment. 

We  approached  Sulllvant's  desk,  indistin- 
guishable from  its  uniformly  exact  com- 
panions except — wait.  On  his  writing  table, 
an  anachronism.  A  black  (yes,  black  and 
there  are  no  black  typewriters  anymore)  L.  C. 
Smith  sat,  proudly  and  contemptuously  too, 
I  thought,  flaunting  its  solid  40-year-old 
craftsmanship  at  the  beige-and-whlte  whlp- 
pwr-snappers  which  sat  bulklly  and  self- 
consciously In  Its  venerable  presence.  It  was 
a  reassuring  link  with  the  past,  and  its  older 
sister,  I  am  told,  likewise  reassures  and  re- 
tains links  at  the  Capitol,  subject  to  tbe 
words  and  wishes  of  another  highly  respected 
political  observer.  Bay  Parr  (Sooner  Mag- 
azine, Nov.  1964) . 

Just  as  we  were  carefully  and  respectfully 
replacing  the  cover  on  the  Sniiith.  SulUvant 
entered  the  newsroom,  came  forward,  and 
Introduced  hUnself.  Like  probably  most  of 
his  readers.  I  had  iMver  met  him.    Purther, 
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like  many,  I  had  never  seen  him,  either  in 
person  or  In  a  photograph. 

X  was  quite  familiar  with  hljB  writing,  ot 
course.  Kvery  person  who  really  reads  the 
OUahoman  la.  Though  some  may  not  ven- 
ture past  the  aalnlne  froth  of  Ann  Landers 
and  her  111c,  many,  and  all  of  the  shakers  and 
movers  of  Oklahoma,  know  who  Otla  Sul- 
llvant  Is  and  read  his  columns.  Tens  of 
thousands.  In  fact,  depend  solely  or  at  least 
heavily  on  him  for  Insight  Into  the  macblna* 
tions  of  their  state  government.  Sulllvant's 
style  reflects  the  man,  It  Is  unpretentious, 
disciplined,  direct,  spc^e,  knowledgeable. 
Bach  colvunn  la  like  an  artisan's  finely 
crafted  piece  of  furniture:  sturdily  con- 
structed, substantial,  lasting,   polished. 

Surprisingly,  for  I  do  not  customarily  ap- 
proach clairvoyance,  he  was  very  much  as  I 
had  Imagined  him:  tall  (about  six  feet). 
Blender,  and  erect.  He  Is  not  given  to  smil- 
ing, and  his  appearance  Is  therefore  solemn, 
almost  dour.  His  eyes  are  penetrating,  not 
cold,  and  peer  out  from  a  pair  of  horn- 
rimmed glasses.  His  hair  was  once  light  It 
appears:  It  Is  now  grey,  closer  to  white  really, 
sparse,  and  combed  back.  The  man  exudes 
Incorruptibility. 

The  interview  was  held  In  a  small  con- 
ference cubbyhole  off  the  newsroom,  and 
the  subject's  apparent  severity  dissolved  Into 
unequivocal  and  relaxed  cooperation.  We 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  morning  and  the 
lunch  hour  talking  about  Oklahoma  politics 
and  reporting,  and  It  was.  In  those  deathless 
words,  most  "enllgphtenlng  and  entertaining." 
He  Is  an  arresting  conversationalist,  and  his 
subject  matter  was  enthralling.  Propping 
his  feet  up.  SulUvant  led  me  through  much 
of  the  state's  p>olltlcal  story,  an  exciting 
though  often  less  than  grand  epic  at  which 
he  has  had  better  than  a  front-row  seat :  Otis 
SulUvant  has  been  backstage  for  40  of  Okla- 
homa's SO  years  of  statehood.  He  has  known 
every  one  of  the  state's  governors,  from  Has- 
kell to  Bartlett,  and  the  latter's  Is  the  thir- 
teenth (of  19)  administration  under  which 
he  has  reported.  He  Is  presently  covering  his 
twenty-arst  (of  81)  legislative  session. 
Through  the  years  he  has  come  to  know  most 
of  the  legislators  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  he  has  In  the  course  of  his 
40  years  become  an  authority  on  goverxunent. 
A  recent  newspaper  article  about  him  says 
part  of  it:  "He  has  helped  many  young  men 
develop:  he  has  given  them  credit  for  accom- 
plishments but  hasnt  hesitated  to  report 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  SulUvant  takes 
pride  In  kztowlng  as  much  about  legislation, 
the  purpose  and  background,  as  legislative 
leaders  themselves.  Legislators  know  they 
can  trust  him,  and  he  usually  has  advance 
and  inside  Information  on  proposals.  He  has 
learned  all  the  Inner  workings  and  the  activi- 
ties of  lobbyists  and  pressure  groups.  .  .  . 
He  Is  familiar  with  the  problems  of  welfare, 
human  rights,  road  building,  aid  to  schools, 
mental  health,  and  all  the  other  Issues." 

Tes,  and  he  has  chronicled  and  Interpreted 
the  unfortunately  occasional  scandals  and 
Impeachments  which  have  pocked  the  history 
of  the  state;  he  has  been  privy  to  the  pecca- 
dllloa,  the  Indiscretions,  the  fallings  of  some; 
in  short,  he  has  witnessed  and  reported  the 
governing  of  a  state  by  Its  citizens.  This 
would  account  for  a  tendency  toward  cyn- 
icism, would  It  not?  Again  I  resurrected  his 
telephone  remark.  "Let  me  amend  that 
•om«.  Say  I'm  a  realist.  I  have  no  Illusions 
about  the  capacity  of  men  for  smallneas  and 
wickedness.  I  dont  adore  or  idollee  men. 
I've  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  too  many,  but 
rm  also  an  Idealist.  If  I  dldnt  think  things 
were  getting  better,  I  wouldn't  have  con- 
tinued." 

SulUvant  was  bom  four  yean  before  state- 
hood on  the  family  farm  near  Norman  which 
his  father  had  homeeteaded  In  the  run  of 
^1888.    When  he  was  two,  his  parents  moved 
-to  town,  and  young  SiUllvant  attended  Nor- 
man elemcntaxy  aebools  and  gradxiated  from 


Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  In  Lebanon. 
Tenn.  In  1920.  He  then  entered  the  Univer- 
sity to  study  journalism.  After  his  Junior 
year  he  quit  school  to  accept  a  Job  with  the 
Port  Worth  Press.  "We  weren't  as  obsessed 
with  getting  a  degree  In  those  days,"  says 
SulUvant,  "and  besides,  work  was  hard  to 
And."  He  stayed  in  Fort  Worth  three  years 
as  city  hall,  poUce,  and  general  reporter.  In 
1937  be  returned  home  to  look  after  his 
father,  who  had  suffered  a  stroke,  and  to  try 
to  save  the  farm.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  began  his  unbroken 
association  with  the  Oklahoman  as  a  general 
reporter.  "I  wasn't  happy  with  my  assign- 
ment, then  fate  took  a  hand.  The  second 
spot  at  the  C^itol  opened  up  and  I  grabbed 
It — anything  to  get  out  of  what  I  was  doing. 
Joe  O'Brien  was  the  main  poUtlcal  reporter 
for  the  paper  then.  I  remember  my  first  trip 
to  the  Capitol.  While  we  were  going  out  on 
the  street  car,  Joe  saw  a  judge  from  another 
county,  guessed  what  he  was  doing  In  Okla- 
homa City,  interviewed  him,  and  had  a  story 
before  we  had  even  arrived.  At  the  Ce^ltol 
he  noticed  a  state  senator  standing  at  the 
entrance.  The  man  was  Involved  in  a  key 
bill.  Joe  went  straight  to  him,  and  In  min- 
utes had  another  Important  story.  It  was  a 
valuable  introduction  for  me.  It  pointed  to 
the  value  of  being  well  Informed  and  develop- 
ing contacts.  You  can't  hurry  the  latter. 
You  must  build  a  reputation  for  trustworthi- 
ness, for  respecting  a  confidence,  for  Judg- 
ment and  fairness.  And  It  takes  time  to  be 
accepted.  Outside  the  surface  fun  and  ex- 
citement newspaper  work  Is  bard  work,  and 
writing  Is  only  a  small  part.  The  preparation, 
the  collection  of  facts,  cultivating  sources, 
knowing  where  to  go,  whom  to  see.  and  what 
to  make  of  It  all  are  the  critical  parts  of  re- 
porting. A  newspaper  Is  no  better  than  its 
good  reporters.  They  are  far  more  Impor- 
tant than  an  editor."  The  room  apparently 
was  not  bugged  by  any  editors.  No  protest 
was  forthcoming. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  the  Capitol,  an 
infamous  event  helped  SulUvant  decide  to 
stay  with  poUtlcs.  It  was  the  "ewe  lamb  re- 
belUon"  of  1927  in  which  disgruntled  legis- 
lators attempted  to  Impeach  the  newly 
elected  governor,  Henry  Johnston.  The 
house  called  Itself  Into  special  session,  and 
Oov.  Johnston  activated  the  National  Guard 
to  prevent  its  meeting  at  the  Capitol.  A 
nocturnal  rump  session  was  held  in  the 
Hucklns  Hotel,  and  SulUvant  was  one  of  the 
two  reporters  allowed  to  witness  proceedings. 
"I  was  a  kid  of  24,  and  It  was  fascinating  and 
exclUng.  I  was  hooked,"  says  SulUvant.  "I 
hadn't  Intended  to  remain  In  Oklahoma  City. 
My  dream  was  to  go  to  New  York  and  write 
for  the  World  (which  later  folded),  the 
Mecca  of  newspapers  at  the  time.  Well,  the 
senate  decided  not  to  accept  the  impeach- 
ment although  two  years  later  Johnston  teas 
impeached  and  turned  out  of  office. 

"In  1928,  however,  Joe  quit,  and  I  took  his 
place.  I  came  to  stay  a  year,  and  I'm  stUl 
here.  I  resolved  to  get  out  at  age  30.  I 
felt  reporting  was  a  young  man's  game,  and 
I  never  wanted  to  be  an  editor  or  executive. 
The  Depree&lon  came  along,  though,  and  I 
was  making  (60  a  week.  Some  lawyers  and 
bankers  weren't  making  that  much  then. 
Too,  BlU  Murray  was  governor,  and  it  was 
fun.  I  stayed,  and  I  woiildn't  trade  the 
years  Tve  had.  I  know  a  lot  of  rich  men, 
and  I  don't  envy  any  of  them.  Lately 
though  I  haven't  had  any  fact  heartbeats  on 
any  stories,  and  I  wouldn't  give  a  nickel  to 
do  it  again,"  he  said,  almost  smiling. 

SuUlvant  la  his  own  man  and  has  been  for 
his  four  decades.  Hla  technique  is  to  re- 
main aloof  from  the  leaders.  "I've  new 
tried  to  be  a  buddy  to  any  governor.  I 
prefer  to  shun  any  familiarity,  which  pre- 
vents a  reporter  from  being  objective,  I  be- 
Ueve.  I  pay  my  own  way,  and  I  protect  my 
Independence.  I'm  gi»t«<ul  to  tha  Oklabo- 
man.  tar  they've  left  my  copy  alooa.    My 


observations  have  been  contrary  to  the  edl- 
torial  conclusions  on  occasion,  but  my  ar- 
tioles  have  not  been  Interfered  with,  in 
1944  Mr.  Gaylord  was  for  Dewey  and  thought 
he'd  be  elected.  A  front-page  editorial  to 
that  effect  suid  my  story,  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  appeared  side  by  side." 

In  the  faU  SulUvant  plans  to  retire,  and 
he's  looking  forward  to  it.  Though  he  is  not 
a  wealthy  man — a  newspaperman  does  not 
retire  as  a  wealthy  man — he  has  exhibited 
the  same  foresight  in  his  private  affairs  that 
he  demonstratea  in  his  professional  career 
and  his  retirement  wiU  be  comfortable.  He 
plana  to  spend  time  on  his  farm;  he  would 
probably  live  there  were  it  not  for  the  urban 
preferences  of  his  wife  Betty.  He  may  write 
a  book  about  the  politloal  scene  he  has  wit- 
nessed and  he  may  not.  He  will  certainly 
be  visited  by  his  daughters,  Sydney  (Mn. 
John  Draper)  and  Alice  Ann  (Mrs.  Charles 
K.  Smith  Jr.)  and  their  families,  which  Ui- 
clude  two  grandchUdren.  And  he  can  reflect 
on  an  Important,  valuable,  and  renowned 
career  as  one  of  society's  most  Indispensable 
members — the  political  reporter.  Says  Sul- 
Uvant: "Ive  watched  40  years  of  Oklahoma 
politics,  and  It's  been  interesting  and  excit- 
ing. I'm  glad  I  decided  to  remain.  I  have 
attempted  to  present  the  authentic  picture 
for  the  people.  A  political  writer  has  to  be 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  to  them  only." 
So  Otis  SulUvant  does  have  heroes  after 
all.— PQ. 


CREDIBILITy  GAP  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
Americans  that  there  Is  a  credibility  gap, 
so-called,  when  it  comes  to  news  re- 
leased from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Credibility  gap  Is  rather  delicate  phrase- 
ology for  what  would  be  termed  Issuing 
incomplete  or  false  information  to  the 
American  people.  To  the  Jimlor  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  It  seems  It  would  be  far 
better  If  the  Defense  Department  would 
Issue  no  statements  rather  than  Inac- 
curate ones  regarding  the  total  losses 
of  our  combat  aircraft  through  hostile 
action  while  flying  missions  In  Vietnam. 

Elarller  this  month  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment annoimced  that  500  of  our  combat 
warplanes  had  been  destroyed  by  hostile 
action  over  North  Vietnam.  To  the 
American  public  such  a  total  must  have 
caused  some  shock.  The  destruction  of 
more  than  $2  billion  worth  of  the  finest 
warplanes  in  the  world  seems  stupendous. 
This  is  somewhat  Insignificant,  however, 
compared  to  the  terrifying  fact  that 
many  priceless  lives  of  American  pilots 
and  airmen  were  lost  In  the  destruction 
of  their  aircraft.  This  necessarily  fol- 
lowed notwithstanding  heroic  efforts 
made  by  our  helicopter  pilots,  quite  fre- 
quently successful  in  reaching  and  rescu- 
ing pilots  who  have  been  able  to  para- 
chute from  their  planes.  Unfortimatdy. 
this  statement  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  merely  a  half-truth.  It  failed 
to  mention  that  during  the  same  period 
approximately  175  additional  combat  air- 
planes have  been  destroyed  by  enemy 
action  over  South  Vietnam.  Again,  we 
have  only  a  half-truth. 

Pentagon  ofQclals  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  reporting  losses  of  airplanes  due 
to  "accidents  and  incidents."  This  In- 
cludes many,  many  aircraft  destroyed 
by  mortar  fire  and  other  forms  of  Vlei- 
ocxig  attacks  while  on  the  ground.   Tbe 
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American  people  are  entitled  to  know  by 
statements  giving  in  detail  the  total 
number  of  airplanes  destroyed  by  enemy 
fire  while  on  the  ground  at  our  numerous 
airbases  in  South  Vietnam.  What  is  this 
total  since  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
our  Involvement  in  the  civil  war  which 
has  been  raging  in  Vietnam  for  10  years? 
Unfortunately,  in  this  civil  insurrec- 
tion or  civil  war  in  Vietnam  in  recent 
years  American  ground  forces  have 
flnidly  turned  it  into  an  American  war 
with  more  than  500,000  young  Americans 
doUig  the  fighting.  Purthermore,  we  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Tory  element  which 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  colonial 
masters  when  during  the  war  of  libera- 
tion, when  following  the  end  of  World 
War  n  the  French  sought  by  force  to 
reestablish  their  Indochinese  colonial 
empire.  The  Saigon  government  in  June 
1965,  was  a  civilian  government.  Then 
in  a  sudden  coup  10  generals  overturned 
that  civilian  government.  Who  were  the 
10  generals?  Nine  had  fought  with  the 
French  forces  seeking  to  reestablish  the 
Prench-Indochinese  colonial  empire. 
The  French  were  finally  defeated  at 
Dlenbienphu,  which  was  ovemm  May  7, 
1954.  Following  that  time,  the  Geneva 
Conference  brought  about  a  cease-fire 
and  created  a  temporary  demarcation 
line  dividing  Vietnam  at  the  17th 
parallel. 

It  was  distinctly  and  definitely  stated 
in  the  Geneva  accords  that  this  was  a 
temporary  demarcation  line.  Histori- 
cally, over  hundreds  of  years,  there  has 
never  been  a  North  Vietnam  and  a  South 
Vietnam.  The  French  withdrew  their 
thousands  and  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
their  naval  forces,  on  the  demand  of  the 
French  people  who  had  elected  Mendes- 
France  Premier  of  Prance  on  the  prom- 
ise that  he  would  end  the  war  in  Asia 
and  withdraw  some  200,000  French 
soldiers  who  had  been  fighting  there. 
The  conflict  waged  from  1946  to  1954  had 
bled  France  white.  Did  the  French  Re- 
public lose  face  by  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam  and  making  peace?  No,  indeed. 
Nor  did  De  Gaulle  lose  face  later  when  he 
gave  up  that  huge  French  department  in 
Africa  known  as  Algeria.  In  fact.  Prance 
is  stronger  today  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  within  re^entrdecades. 

Nine  of  thofeten  generals  come  from 
what  Is  now  termed  "North  Vietnam." 
They  selected  Ky  as  Prime  Minister.  Ks 
was  bom  in  Hanoi  and  served  as  a  pilot 
In  the  French  Air  Force,  alined  against 
his  fellow  coimtrjmien  fighting  for  their 
liberty.  Their  Involvement  was  identi- 
cal with  those  Tories  who  fought  with  the 
Redcoats  against  the  patriots  in  our 
Revolution.  We  Americans  who  like  to 
consider  ourselves  the  most  revolution- 
ary nation  in  the  world  have  become  the 
most  unrevolutionary. 

To  advert  again  to  the  credibility  gap, 
the  Defense  Department  has  reported 
that  nearly  500  helicopters  have  heexx  de- 
stroyed by  accidents  and  incidents.  This 
In  addition  to  approximately  325  heli- 
copters and  other  rotary-wing  aircraft 
which  they  report  as  having  been  shot 
down  and  destroyed  over  South  Vietntun. 
Therefore,  it  appears  there  is  a  misrep- 
resentation of  fact.  Of  the  nearly  500 
helicopters  destroyed  by  "accidents  and 
incidents,"  let  the  American  pe<9le  know 
how  many  were  destroyed  on  the  ground 


by  Vietcong  mortar  fire  and  other  hostile 
action. 

American  citizens  tiave  a  right  to  know 
the  facts.  "Give  light  and  the  people 
will  find  their  way." 


THE  THREATENED  RAILROAD 
STRIKE— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  104) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  message. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  message 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  threat  of  a  crippling  and  paralyz- 
ing nationwide  railroad  strike  now  faces 
America. 

At  12:01  a.m.  on  Thursday.  April  13, 
137,000  shopworkers — mechanics,  power- 
house employees'  and  shop  laborers — 
without  whose  services  the  trains  cannot 
operate  are  scheduled  to  begin  a  walkout 
against  virtually  every  major  railroad 
in  this  country.  Over  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  railroad  mileage  will  be  affected. 

For  almost  a  year  the  parties  have  en- 
gaged in  extensive  collective  bargaining 
to  reach  a  settlement.  These  negotia- 
tions have  proceeded  with  a  seriousness 
of  purpose.  The  parties  have  bargained 
hard  and  with  skill. 

The  major  issues  on  the  bargaining 
table  are  traditional  but  vital.  They  in- 
clude higher  wage  rates,  larger  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  and  the  length  of  the  contract. 

Since  October  1966,  the  negotiations 
have  taken  place  under  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act — the  machinery  established  by 
the  Congress  to  handle  disputes  involving 
the  Nation's  railroads. 

Through  mediation  and  through  the 
recommendations  of  an  Emergency 
Board  that  I  established  last  January, 
some  progress  has  been  made.  Recently, 
at  my  direction.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Reynolds 
have  worked,  with  National  Mediation 
Board  Chairman  O'Neill,  to  achieve  a 
fair  settlement.  Out  of  this  process 
many  of  the  issues  have  been  narrowed. 
Others  have  been  eliminated. 

Now,  however,  the  procedures  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  run  their  full 
course,  but  the  parties  have  still  not  been 
able  to  resolve  their  differences. 

Under  the  law,  the  unions  are  free  to 
strike  on  12:01  ajn.  April  13.  unless — 

A  settlement  is  Inunedlately,  reached; 

The  unions  agree  to  a  volimttiry  ex- 
tension of  the  no-strike  period.  The 
Government's  request  for  siich  an  agree- 
ment has  already  been  rejected; 

Congress  takes  special  action  to  keep 
the  trains  running  while  the  parties  can 
continue  to  work  toward  a  settlement 
through  collective  bargaining  without  a 
nationwide  strike. 

In  this  message  I  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  take  that  special  action. 
THK  PBorooaL 

I  have  carefully  weighed  the  type  of 
action  Congress  might  usefully  consider 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Immediate  sit- 
uation. 


I  have  consulted  with  the  wisest  ad- 
visers available  to  a  President. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  takes 
full  account  of  two  central  considera- 
tions. The  first  is  the  significance  of 
uninterrupted  rail  service  to  the  national 
welfare  and  safety,  and  particularly  to 
defense  production.  The  second  is  that 
even  in  these  extreme  circumstances, 
collective  bargaining  must  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  work,  with  the  bar- 
gainers fully  aware  of  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  their  responsibility. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
recommend  that  Congress  approve  a 
joint  resolution  to  extend  the  60-day 
no-strike  period  in  this  case  for  an  ad- 
ditional  20   days 

The  resolution  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  extending  the  no-strike  period 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  this 
case  to  a  full  80  days — the  same  period 
allowed  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  normal  period  of  restraint  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  already  ex- 
pired. 

The  proposed  joint  resolution  follows 
the  finding  made  by  the  Emergency 
Board  of  three  distinguished  Americans 
to  whom  this  case  was  referred  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  Board  was 
of  the  conviction  that — 

There  should  be  established  a  longer  period 
of  statutory  restraint  subsequent  to  the  sub- 
mission of  an  Emergency  Board's  report  In 
order  to  give  the  parties  additional  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  The  Board  notes 
that  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  parties 
have  a  period  of  80  days  after  the  Board  Re- 
port Is  submitted  to  the  President. 

The  proposed  resolution  gives  the  proc- 
ess of  collective  bargtUnlng  a  last  clear 
chance  in  this  case,  while  giving  the  Na- 
tion the  uninterrupted  railroad  service  it 
must  have.  I  have  always  believed  that 
solutions  arrived  at  through  hard  and 
honest  negotiations  are  preferable  to 
those  imposed  by  decree. 

I  will  appoint  a  panel  of  special  media- 
tors to  assist  the  parties  in  reaching  a 
settlement  during  this  20-day  period.  I 
have  also  asked  Secretary  of  Labor  Wfl- 
lard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  Boyd,  and  representatives  of  the 
other  interested  Government  agencies  to 
work  with  the  parties. 

THX  ncPACT  or  A  anuKB 

The  differences  which  remain  in  this 
dispute  are  important.  But  they  are 
slight  when  compared  with  the  price  to 
the  country  and  to  these  parties  from  a 
suspension  of  rail  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  smd  Of 
this  proposal  is  to  Impress  uf>on  the  par- 
ties and  to  make  clear  to  the  Nation  what 
Is  at  stake  here. 

The  cost  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  would  be  incalculable.  I  urge  you 
to  consider  these  facts: 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  strike 
three-quarters  of  a  million  rail  commu- 
ters In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia alone  would  be  unable  to  take 
their  trains  to  work. 

Shipments  of  perishable  foodstiiffs  to 
many  major  cities  would  be  halted  at 
once. 

Actual  food  shortages  could  soon  occur 
in  several  cities. 

Some  health  hazards  would  develop. 
For  example,  supplies  of  chlorine  used  to 
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purify  community  water  supplies  would 
grow  short. 

The  coal-mining  industry,  with  140,000 
workers,  would  cease  operations  almost 
at  once. 

Many  other  industries  which  rely 
heavily  on  the  railroads — such  as  metal 
mining,  steel,  chemicals — would  be  badly 
crippled  and  soon  begin  to  close  down. 

For  a  week  or  more  most  factories 
could  operate  from  their  inventories. 
Soon,  shortages  and  bottlenecks  would 
begin  to  curtail  production  drastically. 
A  spreading  epidemic  of  lost  production 
and  lost  Jobs  would  sweep  through  the 
Nation. 

A  1 -month  strike  would  reduce  the 
gross  national  product  by  13  percent. 
That  would  be  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  the  total  decline  that  occurred  in  the 
Nation's  worst  postwar  recession.  It 
would  drive  the  imemployment  rate  up 
to  15  percent  for  the  first  time  since  1940, 
puttmg  millions  of  workers  out  of  jobs. 

In  short,  a  railroad  strike  would  affect 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
Nation.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of 
living.  Each  day  the  strike  continued 
would  bring  pyramiding  losses  in  goods, 
services,  and  Income — losses  which  can 
never  be  fully  regained.  A  prolonged 
strike  could  well  break  the  back  of  the 
Nation's  stable  prosperity  for  some  pe- 
riod to  come. 

Beyond  this,  there  remains  the  impact 
of  a  rail  strike  on  defense  production, 
and  particularly  on  our  500,000  brave 
servicemen  In  southeast  Asia. 

For  example: 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  freight 
shipped  by  the  Defense  Department  is 
moved  by  the  Nation's  railroads.  A 
strike  would  materially  disrupt  these 
vital  operations. 

Shipments  of  ammunition  will  be  criti- 
cally affected.  During  April  210,000  tons 
of  ammunition  are  scheduled  to  move  to 
ports  for  overseas  shipment.  About 
175,000  tons  are  going  by  rail. 

Production  of  ammimltion  will  be 
hindered.  Sulfuric  acid,  a  key  ingre- 
dient for  ammunition,  moves  only  by  rail 
car. 

The  movement  of  gasoline  and  jet 
fuel  for  our  combat  and  transport  air- 
craft heavily  depends  on  railroads. 

The  M-48  tank  and  other  heavy  mili- 
tary equipment  used  in  Vietnam,  can  be 
shipped  only  by  rail. 

Strategic  missiles  such  as  Polaris  and 
Mlnuteman  are  moved  by  specially 
equipped  rail  cars. 

CONCLUSION 

The  costs  are  so  heavy  and  the  con- 
sequences so  dire  that  there  have  been 
only  two  brief  national  rail  strikes  in 
this  century.  This  Is  a  clear  example  of 
the  responsibility,  and  restraint,  which 
can  be  displayed  by  raUroad  labor  and 
management. 

Almost  3  years  ago  to  the  day  the  Na- 
tion was  faced  with  an  equally  grave 
railroad  strike.  Then,  both  the  carriers 
and  the  imlons  placed  the  national  in- 
terest first.  The  strike  was  postponed 
and  a  fair  and  just  settlement  reached. 

On  that  occasion  I  said; 

"This  agreement  Is  American  business  and 
American  labor  operating  at .  Its  very  best, 
at  the  highest  levels  of  public  responsibility. 
Tbia    ks    the   faeo    of    American    Industrial 


democracy  that  we  can  proudly  show  to  the 
entire  world,  that  free  enterprise,  free  collec- 
tive bargaining,  really  workis  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  needs  and  the  demands  of  the 
people's  interest  are  understood  and  those 
needs  and  those  demands  come  first. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  and.  I  believe 
that  I  speak  for  all  Americans,  that  the 
parties  to  the  railway  dispute  which  now 
threatens  the  Nation  arrive  at  a  just 
settlement,  for  "He  that  keepeth  imder- 
standing  shall  find  good." 

More  drastic  measures  could  have  been 
proposed.  But  I  believe  that  the  parties 
should  be  given  one  more  opportunity — 
a  last  clear  chance — to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences, In  their  own  way,  in  the  spirit 
of  free  collective  bargaining. 

As  President  I  have  the  firm  responsi- 
bility to  represent  this  Nation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  Latin  American 
States  at  Punta  del  Este.  The  commit- 
ment to  go  to  Punta  del  Este  was  made 
many  months  ago.  and.  it  must  be 
honored. 

But  as  President,  I  also  have  the  clear 
responsibility  to  take  action  that  will 
assure  uninterrupted  rail  service  for  our 
Nation.  I  am  taking  that  action  in  sub- 
mitting this  joint  resolution  today  and 
requesting  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thi  White  Housi.  April  10, 1967. 
BJ.  Rm.  — 
A  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  period  for 
malting   no   change    of   conditions   under 
Section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  appli- 
cable In  the  current  dispute  between  the 
raUroad  carriers  represented   by  the   Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees 

Whereas  disputes  exist  between  the  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers; International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Metal  Workers* 
'  International  Association;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America;  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers 
functioning  through  the  Railway  Employees' 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  labor  organizations; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11324  of  January  28.  1967. 
created  an  emergency  board  to  Investigate 
these  disputes  and  report  Its  findings;   and 

Whereas  the  emergency  board  has  re- 
ported and  the  statutory  period  for  making 
no  change  of  conditions,  as  extended  by 
agreement  of  the  parties.  Is  about  to  expire, 
without  the  parties  having  resolved  the  is- 
sues in  dispute,  thereby  continuing  to 
threaten  substantially  to  Interrupt  Lnter- 
Etate  commerce  to  a  deg^ree  such  as  to  deprive 
the  country  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest. Including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency measure  is  essential  to  security  and 
continuity  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  achieve  the  above 
ot^jectlves  In  a  manner  conducive  to  resolu- 
ticai  of  the  disputes  through  collective  bar- 
gaining: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
provisions  of  the  final  paragraph  of  Section 
10  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160) 
shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  period 
with  respect  to  disputes  referred  to  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11324  of  January  28.  1967,  so 
that  no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be 
made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference,  or  by  their 
employees.  In  the  conditions  out  of  which 
such  disputes  arose  prtor  to  12:01  ajn.  on 
May  3.  1967. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  in  the  chair).  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  sending  this  message  and  pro- 
posing a  Joint  resolution  which  would 
accomplish  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
only :  an  extension  of  20  days  beyond  the 
60  days  allowable  for  a  cooling-off  period 
under  the  RaUway  Labor  Act.  The  ex- 
tension of  20  days  would  bring  the  pe- 
riod Into  conformity  with  the  time  al- 
lowed under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

As  the  President  has  said,  he  had  made 
a  commitment  which  he  will  honor,  a 
commitment  which  he  should  and  must 
honor,  to  attend  the  Latin  American 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  state  at  Punta 
del  Este  In  Uruguay  beginning  on 
Wednesday.  To  that  end,  he  Is  leaving 
the  country  tonight,  and  the  reason  why 
he  has  sent  this  message  to  Congress  and 
is  proposing  a  joint  resolution  for  our 
consideration  is  that  next  Wednesday  at 
midnight  all  the  machinery  and  facili- 
ties wUch  he  has  at  his  disposal  under 
existing  law  will  terminate.  He  has  pur- 
sued every  course  he  Is  authorized  to 
pursue.  He  has  no  other  alternative  but 
to  turn  to  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  fulfilled  his  responsibility,  I  think 
he  is  doing  the  right  thing  by  seeking  our 
assistance  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  pro- 
posed strike  to  an  end. 

The  country  Is  faced  with  a  most  dif- 
ficult situation,  and  no  part  of  the  Na- 
tion will  escape  Its  results.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  are  confronted  with  a  possible 
strike  by  the  shopcraft  employees  be- 
ginning at  midnight  on  Wednesday  next, 
a  strike,  by  the  way,  which  could  have 
been — and  could  still  be — avoided  if  they 
would  agree  to  what  the  great  majority 
of  railway  workers  have  already  assented 
to.  On  the  other  hand.  It  appears  that 
we  have  a  combined  lockout  on  the  part 
of  employers  and  some  wildcat  strikes  on 
the  part  of  some  unions  In  the  transpor- 
tation Industry. 

No  one  need  look  very  far  or  possess  ex- 
ceptional wisdom  to  know  just  what  the 
efTects  of  these  two  difiQculties  will  entail 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole — for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy — for  all  parts  of 
our  population. 

I  therefore  commend  the  President. 
I  commend  him  for  honoring  his  co:n- 
mitment  to  go  to  Pui,ta  del  Este,  for  con- 
ferring with  the  birwirtisan  leaders  lip 
this  morning  for  almost  3  hours,  for 
calling  to  the  White  House  the  commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
which  are  most  directly  concerned,  and 
for  seeking  our  aid  to  help  him  to  bring 
about  an  extension  of  the  coollng-o(T 
period.  To  that  end,  we  may  hope  that 
with  the  additional  20-day  period,  the 
contending  parties  will  get  together  and 
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reach  an  agreement  which  will  result  in 
a  continuation  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
needs  of  this  country,  not  to  mention 
the  needs  of  the  men  overseas,  men  who 
are  there  not  by  choice  but  to  carry  out 
a  poUcy  laid  down  in  WasWngton.  We 
hope  that  by  supporting  the  President, 
this  crucial  matter  will  be  concluded  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  insofar  as 
the  lockout  and  wildcat  strike  situation 
in  the  transportation  industry  are  con- 
cerned, the  administration  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  considering  invoking  the  80- 
day  cooling-off  period  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Some  problems  need  to  be  Ironed  out. 
Some  questions  need  to  be  answered. 
However,  I  think  for  the  moment  that 
the  most  important  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  potential  strike  which  will 
affect  the  railroad  industry  beginning  at 
midnight  Wednesday  next. 

The  important  consldertlon  Is  main- 
taining service  In  the  transportation  In- 
dustry of  the  country.  With  respect  to 
the  situation  concerning  the  truckers  and 
their  employees — I  would  hope  that  a 
timely  agreement  will  be  arrived  at  so 
that  the  80-day  clause  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  need  not  be  Invoked. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
commend  the  President  for  sending  his 
message  to  Congress  and  arcing  us  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
cooling-off  period  from  60  to  80  days. 
The  80  days  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
cooling-off  period  provided  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

The  President  has  significantly  pointed 
out  that  a  strike  In  the  railway  industry 
of  our  country  would  reduce  our  annual 
gross  product  by  13  percent.  It  would 
paralyze  innumerable  businesses.  A 
railroad  strike  would  adversely  affect  our 
men  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  in  his  message  rather 
clearly  describes  the  plight  that  we  will 
find  ourselves  In  If  the  railroads  of  the 
country  are  struck  next  Wednesday  mid- 
night. 

Some  750,000  commuters  in  two  of  our 
largest  cities  will  be  Immediately  af- 
fected. The  transportation  of  food  will 
be  impaired.  The  Impact  upon  the  Na- 
tion would  be  far  greater  than  we  could 
immediately  comprehend  without  deep 
thought  such  as  has  been  given  to  the 
situation  by  the  President. 

The  President,  In  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  message,  states: 

More  drastic  measures  could  have  been 
proposed.  But  I  believe  that  the  parties 
should  be  given  one  more  opportunity — a 
last  clear  chance — to  resolve  their  differences, 
In  their  own  way.  In  the  spirit  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

I  am  convmced  that  the  President  has 
determined  to  choose  for  the  time  being 
the  remedy  of  extending  the  cooling-off 
period  by  20  days.  However.  I  frankly 
state  that  as  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  strikes  of  schoolteachers,  city 
employees,  the  threatened  strikes  and 
violence  to  be  anticipated,  and  threats 
of  policemen  striking,  and  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  trucking  Industry  of  the 
country  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  national 
strike  which  Is  very  nearly  as  Important 
&s  the  threatened  strike  against  the  rail- 
roads, I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  time 


has  come  when  Congress  should  give 
consideration  to  a  review  of  all  the  laws 
dealing  with  the  right  to  strike. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  a  peaceful 
state  of  mind  and  belief  that  Govern- 
ment employees  have  the  right  to  strike. 
I  cannot  believe  that  employees  of  a  city, 
village,  county,  school  board,  or  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  should  be  vested  with  the 
right  of  stopping  the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet,  that  Is  what  Is  happening.  In 
Toledo,  they  have  had  a  strike  for  several 
months.  The  strike  paralyzed  the  col- 
lection of  garbage  and  rubbish  in  the 
city. 

The  chairman  of  this  meeting  today 
has  read  about  threatened  strikes  of  fire- 
men. No  word  haa  yet  reached  us  of 
threatened  strikes  of  policemen,  but  we 
can  anticipate  that  that  will  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  contemplate  submit- 
ting to  Congress,  through  the  Senate, 
one,  a  bill  that  will  prohibit  public  em- 
ployees from  striking;  second,  a  bill  that 
will  require  compulsory  arbitration  in 
eJl  Industries  whose  rates  are  fixed  by 
public  bodies,  either  of  the  States  or  of 
the  National  Government. 

The  railroads  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
That  Commission  fixes  the  rates  which 
may  be  charged  by  the  railroads.  The 
ability  to  meet  pay  schedules,  of  course, 
Is  related  to  the  amount  of  revenues  that 
the  raUroeuis  collect. 

Hence,  it  Is  my  belief  that  all  Industries 
which  are  subject  to  rate-fixing  by  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments 
should  be  required  to  arbitrate  their  dis- 
putes rather  than  to  have  those  Indus- 
tries affected  by  strikes. 

Which  are  the  industries  that  would  be 
covered?  Companies  that  supply  gas. 
telephone,  railroad,  telegraphic,  and 
other  services.  It  may  be  that  the  bill 
should  also  include  all  mdustries  against 
which  strikes  would  affect  the  national 
economy. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  mes- 
sage. It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
My  hope  is  that  if  the  strike  is  not  set- 
tled in  the  20-day  period  which  will 
elapse  if  the  President's  proposal  Is 
adopted,  he  will  then  recommend  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  this  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroad  labor  unions  and  the 
railroad  industry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   I  have. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  there  is  an  ominous 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  economy 
of  the  country,  it  has  had  very  little  dis- 
cussion or  attention  on  the  front  i>ages 
of  the  newspapers.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  American  people  are  ade- 
quately alerted  to  what  is  Involved,  for  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  strike  against  the  rail 
carriers  of  the  country,  coupled,  of 
course,  with  the  difficulties  that  now 
confront  us  by  virtue  of  a  possible  strike 
against  the  trucking  industry,  that 
really  Is  an  ominous  threat,  as  I  say,  to 
the  country,  not  only  to  its  food  supply, 
but  to  nearly  every  activity  that  takes 
place  In  the  country. 

Probably  the  only  thing  to  do.  In  the 
event  the  leaders  of  the  imion  forces  will 
not  agree  to  an  extension.  Is  to  have  Con- 
gress extend  the  time  under  the  Railway 


lAbor  Act.  Sixty  days  are  now  allowed 
in  which  to  achieve  an  agreement.  If 
that  period  were  extended  for  20  days, 
the  effect  would  probably  be  the  same  as 
under  the  80-day  provision  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

At  the  present  stage  of  negotiations.  It 
would  appear  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  as  an  emergent  measure  before  the 
President  departs  on  his  trip  to  Latin 
America.  I  am  advised  that  the  House 
will  take  up  this  matter  tomorrow  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  probably  can 
take  the  matter  up  today.  Obviously,  if 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare meets  this  afternoon,  an  objection 
might  be  made  on  the  ground  that  what- 
ever Is  reixjrted  will  have  to  lie  over  for 
a  day.  In  that  event,  we  could  adjourn 
the  Senate,  then  reconvene  the  Senate, 
and  still  take  action  this  afternoon.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  course  of  action 
may  be  pursued,  because  we  cannot 
trifle  with  the  matter. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  per- 
haps the  strike  should  be  allowed  to 
eventuate  and  that  tuition  be  taken 
thereafter.  But  the  readjustments,  the 
damages,  and  the  difficulties  that  ensue 
after  a  strike  actually  gets  underway  are 
absolutely  incalculable. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  we  can  find  a 
way  to  extend  the  negotiating  period  for 
20  days.  By  that  time,  the  President 
will  have  returned  from  his  Latin  Amer- 
ican visit,  and  there  will  be  adequate 
time  to  pursue  further  the  equities  that 
are  involved  on  each  side  of  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  will  meet  at  2  o'clock 
to  consider  the  joint  resolution.  I  hope 
that  we  may  get  action  on  the  measure 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  soimds  extreme- 
ly hopeful.  I  trust  that  that  will  even- 
tuate. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Yarborough  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  In  commending  the 
President  for  sending  this  message  to 
Congress.  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  take  prompt  action  and  that 
perhaps  the  Senate  may  even  be  able  to 
act  this  afternoon. 


IMPACT  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  CAP- 
ITALIST SYSTEM  ON  POSTWAR 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent debate  on  and  passage  of  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  has  served  to  Increase  the 
public  discussion  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  extendmg  and  further 
developing  East-West  contact  through 
trade.  I  believe  a  growing  number  of 
Americans^f  all  walks  of  life — are  con- 
cerned that  alternative  means  6f  com- 
petition with  the  Communist  bloc  be 
found  to  replace  the  present  militarily 
oriented  basis  of  the  relationship  be^ 
tween  East  and  West. 
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The  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  of  Peoria. 
HI.,  Is  one  of  our  most  prominent  Ameri- 
can industrial  enterprises.  As  such,  they 
export  throughout  the  world  not  only 
goods  but  good  arguments  for  the  merits 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
&ir.  William  Blackie,  the  highly  respected 
chairman  of  the  Caterpillar  board,  is  an 
extremely  Interested  observer  and  par- 
ticipant In  International  trade  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  E^ast-We6t  commercial  com- 
petition in  particular. 

Accordingly.  I  was  extremely  interested 
in  Mr.  Blackle's  views  on  the  Impact  of 
our  free  enterprise  capitalist  system  (m 
ixwtwar  communism.  His  able  address 
at  the  annual  award  dinner  of  the  Moles 
In  New  York  on  January  25,  1967,  will 
assuredly  be  of  equal  Interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  of  Congress,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
An  Anntxss  bt  WnxuM  Blackis,  Craiucan, 

CATCRPIU.AB    TKACTOR    CO.,    AT    TRX    ANI«T7AI, 

Awaxd  Dxnkks  of  ths  Molbs,  Nkw  Yokx. 

Jamxtast  25,  1067 

Throughout  this  strlfe-rldden  world  there 
is  today  one  great  yearning — one  great  hope : 
■peace.  But  hanging  over  aU  Is  the  luiowl- 
edge  that  men  are  fighting  and  dying — for 
what?  Ptor  peace!  The  objective  of  war  Is 
peace.  It  must  bet  War  in  Itself  can  never 
be  an  end.  It  can  only  be  a  means;  but 
toward  what,  U  It  Is  not  something  which 
ends  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  result 
achieved — by  the  side  which  Is  not  the  loser? 

The  objective  oX  war  by  those  who  start 
it  Is  to  achieve  peace  by  ultimately  reestab- 
lishing it  under  a  different  set  of  conditions 
than  those  theretofore  prevailing — conditions 
which  they  deem  better — for  their  purpose. 
Historically,  the  causes  of  aggression  are 
usually  described  by  the  aggressors  as  need 
for  security  or  for  expansion  of  Uvlng  space, 
and  by  the  attacked  as  lust  for  power  or 
greed  for  possession.  But  whatever  they  may 
be,  the  ascrll>ed  causes  can  usually  be  re- 
solved into  attempts  by  the  aggressor  to 
Impose  his  will  upon  the  attacked:  while 
the  attacked  seeks  to  preserve  his  own  right 
to  live  and  act  In  accordance  with  his  own 
will. 

Now  there  exists  In  the  world  today  a  body 
of  thought  which  professes  that  it  Is  the 
enlightened  protagonist  of  a  superior  way  of 
life — one  which  should  be  Imposed  upon 
those  who  do  not  chooce  to  accept  It  volun- 
tarlly.  Its  concentration  occurs  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries  where  the  governing  power 
has  been  seized  by  those  protagonists, 
though  not  necessarily  held  by  the  will  of 
the  majority.  These  are  the  communist 
countries — among  which  there  are  two  of 
present  major  significance,  Soviet  Russia  and 
Communist  China.  And  it  is  from  either  or 
both  of  these  two  sources  that  directly  or 
indirectly  can  be  traced  most  of  the  major 
trials  and  tribulations  which  have  beset 
worldwide  international  relations  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

If  this  be  true,  then  two  developments  of 
recent  origin  deserve  very  serious  attention 
1>y  all  who.  like  \u,  seek  to  have  a  world  In 
wbich  there  shall  be  both  peace  and  goodwill 
to  men.  One  of  these  is  the  unconcealed 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  most  of 
Its  East  European  allies  are  discovering  acme 
(rf  the  errors  at  their  economic  ways  and 
are  making  appropriate  modifications  of  their 
systems.  The  other  is  that  the  adoption  of 
ttisM  modifications  aocomptuiied  by  other 
deperturea  from  classical  communist  dogma 
la  creating  a  widening  schism  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  lUd  China. 


Tliese  are  the  primary  devel(^ments.  Two 
more  might  be  deemed  secondary,  thotigh 
tliey  are  not  unrelated.  One  of  these  la  the 
resurgence  of  a  spirit  of  nationalism  among 
the  separate  communist  countries  In  East 
Europe;  the  other  Is  the  growing  disaffection 
and  the  resulting  power  struggle  which  is 
dividing  Red  China.  The  former  of  these, 
more  nationalistic  Independence,  is  undoubt- 
edly being  encouraged  In  Eastern  Europe  by 
the  diversionary  influence  of  the  split  be- 
tween the  two  major  communist  regimes; 
the  other,  the  division  within  Red  China,  is 
caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  same  kind 
of  reform  movement  which  Is  going  on  In 
Soviet  Russia. 

Taken  in  combination  and  as  a  preface  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  these  developments 
may  become  compounded  into  the  most  im- 
portant political  event  of  our  times. 


The  schism  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Red 
China  la  based  on  a  charge  by  the  Cliinese 
that  in  changing  its  ways  Soviet  Russia,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  other  communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  departing 
from  classical  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  and 
moving  toward  Western-style  capitalism, 
while  at  the  same  time  It  la  espousing  the 
idea  of  peacefiil  coexistence  with  that 
capitalism.  The  "crime"  Is  called  revision- 
ism— presumably  because  that  is  Just  what  it 
is:  a  revision  of  earlier  Ideas  about  ways  and 
means  of  t>est  developing  "the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number". 

Among  others,  the  changes  being  proposed 
or  adopted  involve  movement  toward  some  of 
the  most  basic  elements  of  free  enterprise 
capitalism.  Thus  the  influence  of  a  freer 
marketplace  as  expressed  in  more  flexible 
pricing  would  be  given  recognition  as  a  nec- 
essary functional  mechanism  having  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  more  closely  reconciling 
supply  with  demand — production  with  con- 
sumption. This  was  an  objective  which  the 
central  planners  sought,  but  they  bogged 
down  in  an  unmanageable  morass  of  bureau- 
cratic paper  and  statistics  which,  even  if  It 
could  have  been  handled  and  interpreted, 
would  still  not  liave  put  shoes  on  the  feet  or 
clothes  upon  the  backs  of  people  who  did 
not  choose  to  buy  them  because  they  did 
not  like  the  fit.  the  style,  the  quality  or  the 
price.  In  many  cases  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  obsession  with  quotas  so  unrelated 
to  needs  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
production  went  into  obsolescent  inven- 
tories. And  even  where  there  was  economic 
intelligence  in  the  introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts there  was  serious  lack  of  knoweldge  or 
decision  about  when  to  discontinue  old  ones. 
There  were  simply  too  many  unknowable 
and  interdependent  variables  for  planners, 
anywhere,  to  anticipate  the  contingencies  or 
evaluate  the  probabilities. 

A  change  of  this  kind  would,  of  course, 
create  both  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for 
a  reduction  of  price  controls  and  price  sub- 
sidies. In  Hungary,  for  example,  about  80% 
of  ail  prices  have  been  set  by  the  state.  Un- 
der the  new  model,  nearly  that  same  propor- 
tion woxild  become  free  or  at  least  flexible 
under  ceilings.  More  Important  is  the  Soviet 
decision  to  raise  basic  Industrial  prices  even 
though  these  wovild  still  remain  under  con- 
trol. Heretofore,  coal.  oU,  gas  and  steel  were 
sold  at  prices  obviously  far  below  cost.  This 
was  part  of  the  method  to  force  development 
of  a  heavy  industry  base.  That  kind  of  price 
subsidy  is  now  to  be  eliminated  and,  in  a 
modlflcation  of  emphasis,  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  consumer  are  being  more  gen- 
erally recognized.  This  admitted  responslve- 
nesa  to  public  pressures  has.  in  turn,  re- 
quired that  the  managers  of  the  various  en- 
terprises become  obliged  not  to  ignore  some- 
thing Which  we  would  consider  to  be  the  In- 
fluence of  a  freer  and  even  competitive 
maitotplaoe.  They  need.  Just  as  we  do,  the 
feedback  of  the  market  servomedtianlam. 

As   ezplalned   by  Profeaaor  Ota  81k,  tha 


architect  of  the  reforms  in  Czechoslovakia: 
"There  was  no  other  way  but  to  start  using 
the  market  again  ...  If  we  take  free  enterprise 
to  mean  free  price  competition  in  the  market, 
then  even  socialism  cannot  do  without  tills 
enterprise  ...  If  the  system  is  to  work  as  a 
market,  it  needs  real  market  prices." 

Profit  would  be  determined  as  a  means  of 
measuring  the  efficiency  of  an  enterprise  and 
would  be  employed  as  an  Incentive  for  pro- 
moting higher  productivity  and  greater  cost 
effectiveness.  This  incentive  would  operate 
In  two  ways :  one  applicable  to  the  enterprise 
as  a  whole,  the  other  to  its  managers  and 
employees — ^who  are  called  wortcers.  Part  of 
the  total  profit  would  be  retained  for  the 
expansion  or  security  of  the  enterprise,  as 
through  capital  additions  and  modernization. 
(Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  manage- 
ment incentive.)  The  other  part  of  the  proflt 
wovUd  go  to  the  mtmagers  and  workers  as 
bonuses  (almost  like  profit-sharing  divi- 
dends) which,  in  certain  instances,  could 
supplement  l>asic  salaries  and  wages  by  as 
much  as  20%.  There  would  be  a  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  such  bonuses  designed 
under  some  kind  of  formula  to  ensure  that 
wage  costs  do  not  Increase  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity. Nevertheless,  resort  to  any  ma- 
terial incentive  is  a  notable  departure  from 
the  classical  Marxist  credo  that  the  proflt 
motive  is  lx>th  evil  and  unnecessary.  It 
means  that  profits  and  return  on  investment 
would  supplant  the  fulflUment  of  quantita- 
tive quotas  as  the  standard  of  performance. 

Wages  would  be  "de-leveled."  Under  the 
egalitarian  Stalinist  system,  professionals 
and  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  with- 
in each  profession,  trade  or  industry  received 
about  the  same  pay  and  did  so  without  re- 
gard to  how  well  or  how  iMdly  they  per- 
formed. There  was  also  little  spread  between 
the  comiiensatlon  of  the  manager  and  worker. 
The  effect  was  deadening.  Now  the  stimulus 
or  penalty  of  relative  personal  reward  and 
status  Is  to  l>e  brought  into  the  system — a 
surely  significant  departure  from  a  creed 
which  held  "from  each  according  to  hU 
ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need". 

Accompemying  these  changes  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  if  not  wholly  of  desire,  au- 
thority and  reeponsiblllty  for  Investment 
and  production  decisions  are  t>eing  decen- 
tralized. Henceforth  central  planning  will 
be  confined  largely  to  projections  reaching 
out  five  or  more  years  and  l>e  concerned  with 
overall  economic  goals.  Shorter  term  execu- 
tion will  be  assigned  to  the  managers  In 
charge  of  the  Individual  enterprises  and  they 
wUl  operate  with  a  substantial  degree  of 
autonomy.  In  what  would  seem  to  be  a  na- 
tural concomitant  managers  will  hence- 
forth be  selected  less  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  party  and  more  for  their  industrial  com- 
petence. 

One  means  of  governmental  control  would 
be  continued  through  the  allocation  ot 
coital  funds.  Heretofore  such  funds  came 
directly  out  of  the  state  budget  as  required 
to  meet  the  master  plan — and  free  of  charge. 
The  concept  of  capital  in  terms  of  cost  and 
productivity  was  considered  a  capitalistic 
phenomenon,  and  the  result  was  a  most  in- 
efficient use  of  capital.  Now  central  govern- 
ment banks  would  make  capital  advances  or 
loans  on  the  basis  of  investment  analyses 
submitted  by  the  Industry  trusts  or  the  In- 
dividual enterprises  and  would  do  so  at  a 
charge  or  rate  of  interest  wtUch  would  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  return  to  the  lender  and  at 
the  same  time  impose  a  much-needed  degree 
of  financial  discipline  upon  the  borrower. 
The  very  introduction  of  such  a  capitalistic 
instrument  as  interest  or  its  equivalent  Is,  of 
course,  significant.  (And  note,  please,  that 
their  government-owned  business  enterprises 
would  be  paying  taxes.  Interest  or  capital 
charges  to  the  state.  Ours  are  not  usually 
obliged  to  fftce  xsp  to  moh  a  proper 
responsibility.) 

Am  will  be  observed,  theae  changes  could 
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not  achieve  their  purpose  without  another 
capitalistic  element:  competition.  If  the 
efficient  are  to  be  rewarded  and  the  laggards 
are  not,  then  the  former  must  establish  their 
supremacy  over  the  latter.  In  Industry,  the 
final  test  of  tills  occurs  at  the  point  of  sale. 
I.e.,  of  customer  purchase.  Bo  goods  and 
services  will  vie  for  the  favor  of  the  user,  and 
he.  accordingly,  will  have  a  choice  among 
competing  alternatives.  Tills,  in  tiirn,  is 
already  encouraging  an  idea  that  the  time 
has  come  when  communist  "entrepreneurs" 
should  be  resorting  to  tliat  most  despicable 
device  of  the  capitalists :  advertising. 

Listening  to  Soviet  officials  In  Moscow  two 
years  ago.  I  was  told  that  these  changes  need 
cause  no  surprise  In  capitalist  circles.  Lenin, 
it  was  said,  had  always  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  whatever  methods  produced  the  best 
results  even  though  this  might  reqiiire  de- 
parture from  what  theretofore  had  been 
considered  communist  doctrine.  As  opposed 
to  our  concept  of  free  enterpwlae  based  upon 
private  property,  the  one  and  only  basic 
tenet  of  the  new  economics,  communist  style. 
Is  now  said  to  lie  In  state  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution. 
When  pursuing  tills  particular  matter  fur- 
ther in  the  East  European  countries  two 
months  ago.  I  was  given  a  subtle  modifica- 
tion. Ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  I  was  told,  is  to  reet 
In  the  hands  of  society,  with  management  by 
the  state.  To  work  for  another — a  private 
employer — ^Is  deemed  to  l>e  a  subjugation  to 
degrading,  undignified,  unprincipled  exploi- 
tation. Working  for  society — ^for  all  of  the 
people — is  held  to  tte  an  uplifting,  dignified, 
highly  principled  duty— an  honorable  obli- 
gation and  even  a  privilege.  This  sharpens 
the  point  of  the  liackneyed  story  of  the  com- 
munist who.  when  asked  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  replied  that  "capital- 
ism Is  the  exploitation  of  mac  by  man  and 
communism  is  Just  the  oppoelte". 

(Incidentally,  those  we  call  communists  In 
Europe  refer  to  themselves  as  socialists.) 

Concomitant  vrlth  these  economic  reforms 
there  would  inevitably  liave  to  be  another — 
a  growth  of  personal  and  political  freedom. 
The  evidence  shows  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If 
centralized  planning  could  not  be  made  to 
work  effectively  for  the  major  industries,  how 
could  it  ever  succeed  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  businesses  wtilch  are  nec- 
essary to  service  the  living  habits  of  big 
urban  populations — the  barber,  the  beauty 
shop  operator,  the  Uilor.  the  self-employed 
repairman,  the  Indivldtial  craftsman,  and 
thousands  of  others  whose  work  Is  of  a  more 
personal  nature  and  does  not  lend  itself  to 
mass  bureaucratic  regulation.  So  small  busi- 
ness people  of  that  kind  are  gradually  having 
their  freedom  restored.  They  vrill  work  as 
Independent  entrepreneurs  rather  than  as 
servants  at  the  state.  And  the  Intention  to 
let  small  farmers  have  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  their  farms  is  probably  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  decision  to  let  them  sell  their  sur- 
pluses on  the  free  market  at  prices  of  their 
own  setting.  This  may  hardly  Justify  de- 
scription as  l&issez-falre  rugged  individual- 
ism but  It  certainly  la  a  form  of  free,  private 
enterprise. 

(In  Poland,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
western  country  in  Eastern  EuroT>e,  there 
are  now  08,000  privately  owned  workshops 
employing  184.000  people;  and  85%  of  its 
farmland  Is  In  private  hands.  Poland,  inci- 
dentally, Is  granted  moat-favored -nation 
tariff  treatment  by  the  UjB.  and  is  supplied 
surplus  food-stuffs  under  our  Public  Law 
480.) 

It  is  further  reported  that  decentralization 
of  the  communist  economy  is  being  accom- 
panied by  growing  demand  for  more  demo- 
cratic rights.  If  so.  that  would  t>e  In  full  ac- 
cord with  our  belief  and  experience  that 
economic  freedom  and  personal  political  free- 
dom  go  hand  in  hand.  Destroy  one  and  the 
other  dlea  becauae  it  cannot  live  alone.    And 


it  la  surely  not  without  significance  that 
voters  in  Hungary  and  Poland  as  well  as  in 
Yugoslavia  are  to  be  aUowed  to  elect  govern- 
ment representatives  from  among  a  choice  of 
candidates — even  though  all  of  one  political 
party.  Ttiis  suggests  a  possibility  that  within 
that  party  there  could  be  graduations  or. 
some  day.  even  wings — left  and  right — Just 
as  we  have  here.  In  that  event  there  could 
at  least  be  some  choice  between  differing 
ideas. 

in 
The  changes  mentioned  are  not  all  l>eing 
made  or  l>eing  Introduced  contemporaneously 
in  ail  of  the  communist  countries  of  Europte. 
Most  of  them  are  l>eing  adopted  in  Russia 
where  it  is  planned  to  tiave  all  important  in- 
dustries working  under  some  form  of  profit 
measurement  and  incentive  by  1068.  Czecho- 
slovakia, wliich  has  t>een  ahead  of  Russia 
in  several  respects  is  moving  into  a  form- 
ally approved  program  tills  year.     Hungarj 
will  adopt  a  substantially  similar  program 
at  tiie  beginning  of  1068.     In  varying  de- 
grees. Poland  and  East  Germany  are  ahead 
of  or  l>ehind  the  others;  while  Rumania  holds 
back,    watching    the    developments    in    the 
others  from  a  position  of  somewhat  greater 
economic  security.     (It  is  Rumania,  however, 
which  repudiated  the  Soviet  principle  of  a 
"socialist  division  of   lalx>r"   wholly  within 
the  COMECON  countries  as  a  bloc.     And  it 
was  the  Rumanians  who  insisted  upon  com- 
plete freedom  of  economic  action — in  par- 
ticular to  trade  with   the  West  when   they 
deemed  it  advantageous  to  do  so.    The  proc- 
ess   going    on    there    is    not    so    much   re- 
visionism    as     it     is     "de-Russlflcatlon".) 
Nevertheless,  it  should  not  t>e  assumed  from 
these  developments  that  any  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  intend  to  bulid  their 
society  on  anything  which  they  would  con- 
sider to  be  a  radical  departure  from  com- 
munist principles,  and  there  is  no  present 
reason   to  beUeve   that  dissolution  of  "the 
bloc"  or  a  break  with  Moscow  ia  in  the  offing. 
It   should    also    be    understood   that    the 
clianges  mentioned  are  apparently  being  in- 
troduced not  so  much  out  of  any  great  ad- 
miration for  free  enterprise  capitalism — suc- 
cessful as  It  may  be— as  in  recognition  of  the 
failures  of  the  communist  system  to  l>egln 
to  produce  equivalent  results.     If  underly- 
ing communistic  Ideas  could  be  made  to  work 
effectively,   they   would   presumably   be   re- 
tained; but  when  they  do  not  succeed,  al- 
ternative  methods   will   apparently   not   be 
Ignored — even  though  this  might  mean  the 
adoption  of  what  had  earlier  l>een  considered 
Improfwr  capitalistic  practices. 

Failure,  of  course,  is  a  relative  term.  It 
is  to  l>e  measured  only  against  some  stand- 
ard— some  calibration  of  what  constitutes 
success.  This  was  recognized  by  the  early 
communist  prophets.  They  preached  that 
our  system  had  to  be  destroyed,  presumably 
in  order  that  theirs  might  succeed.  The 
matter  was  not  one  to  be  based  on  any 
"self-determination  of  peoples" — to  be  es- 
tablished independently,  internally,  coun- 
try by  countiy.  Instead,  the  "true  be- 
lievers" undertook  the  greatest  attempt  in 
all  liistory  not  only  to  tonvert  others  to  their 
way  of  tliinklng  but  to  subvert  them  in  a 
manner  which  would  seek  to  strengthen  the 
communist  hold  in  the  world  by  weakening 
that  of  all  who  l>elieve  otherwise.  It  was  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  open  international  rivalry — 
one  in  wtiich  there  would  be  any  willingness 
on  the  communist  side  to  let  the  better  sys- 
tem win.  It  was  to  be  an  open  battle  for  the 
minds  of  men  to  the  end  that  those  en- 
slaved by  the  power  of  communism — Ide- 
ologioal,  poUtical,  economic  or  military — 
would  Join  or  be  forced  together  in  a  world 
in  which  there  would  no  longer  be  room  for 
our  kind  of  free,  private,  competitive  capital- 


Now  in  this  context,  and  in  this  one  aspect 
of  their  dogma.  I  suggest  that  the  doctrinaire 
communlata  are  correct :  their  economic  ays- 


ton  cannot.  In  the  long  nin.  survive  or  suc- 
ceed in  the  aame  world  as  ours.  The  reason: 
ours,  by  producing  infinitely  superior  results, 
ia  proving  theirs  to  l>e  fundamentally  In- 
ferior. 

The  whole  Idea  of  communism  and  a  eam- 
muniatic  state  Ilea  entirely  in  a  body  of 
theory  which  defies  all  human  experience. 
In  one  place  or  another  and  at  one  time  or 
another,  it  lias  l>een  tried — and  it  has  always 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  our  theories  of 
capitalism  were  not  conceived  in  advance 
of  trial  and  test.  They  are  the  derived  prin- 
ciples of  a  long  economic  pragmatism  which 
has  proved  their  worth. 

A  viable  economic  system  is  not  a  matter 
of  theory  or  faith;  it  is  one  of  empirical  re- 
suits.  It  is  an  instrument  for  a  purpose — ^to 
be  sliaped  and  perfected  in  the  course  of  Its 
use  until  it  becomes  the  moat  appropriate 
tool  for  the  purpose.  Ouris  is  the  best — not 
because  It  is  ours,  but  l>ecause  it  has  pro- 
duced iKtter  results  than  any  other.  And  K 
Is  the  t>est  because  it  has  also  actileved  its 
success  vrith  a  minimum  of  infringement 
upon  that  one  precioiu  virtue  which 
transcends  all  other  considerations,  freedom 
of  the  individual. 

Nevertheless,  as  with  cliange  everywhere 
else,  the  reforms  described  are  meeting  with 
resistance  within  each  country  where  they  are 
being  proposed  or  Introduced.  The  "con- 
servatives" defend  the  status  quo  of  classical 
communist  ideology  and  cling  to  its  doctri- 
naire cliches  whUe  the  liberals  press  for 
change.  In  several  countries  the  political 
survival  of  present  incumbents  wo\ild  be 
Jeopardized  by  reform;  and  entrenched  bu- 
reaucrats— being  the  same  everywhere — ^l>e- 
have  like  entrenched  bureaucrats.  Workers 
wUI  presumably  have  to  work  liarder  and  l>et- 
ter  If  the  motivating  Incentives  are  to  t>e  ef- 
fective. They  may  not  like  the  cliange.  And 
for  many  of  the  old-line  "reactionaries"  It 
could  hardly  be  easy  to  accept  aruch  radical 
departtires  from  a  system  for  which  they  had 
fought,  worked  or  suffered  so  much.  Think 
too  of  the  horrors  of  repression,  terror  and 
punlstiment  through  which  so  many  had  to 
pass  in  order  to  reach  something  which,  in 
part  at  least,  is  now  l>eing  found  unworthy 
of  the  terrible  cost.  Sometimes  progress  has 
to  wait  for  an  older  generation  to  die  out. 

So  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  all  the  re- 
forms wUl  come  into  being  quickly — or  even 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand  It  can  l>e  assumed 
that  if  they  are  given  a  fair  trial  those 
changes  which  move  in  the  direction  of  our 
established  practices  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  the  abortive  theories  they  would 
supersede.  And  should  they  succeed,  the 
further  erosion  of  communist  faith  would 
surely  create  more  doubt  about  the  validity 
of  other  aspects  of  what  had  therefore  l>een 
treated  as  immutable  dogma. 

IV 

Today  there  is  evidence  that  the  two  sides 
are  shaping  up  inside  the  communist  world. 
The  center  of  doctrinaire  Marxist-Leninist 
communism  has  moved  to  Peking  while  the 
sheer  force  of  liberalizing  pragmatism  has 
l>een  working  evolutionary  change  in  the 
capitals  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Red  Ctilneee 
condemn  the  whole  Soviet  idea  of  coexist- 
ence— ^peaceful  or  otherwise.  The  East  Eu- 
ropean sees  a  nearby  Weetem  civUization 
flourishing  at  a  level  which  far  exceeds  his 
own.  The  contrast  and  the  choice  l>etween 
communist  axisterity  and  capitalist  prosper- 
ity stares  liim  in  the  face — and  he  is  not 
blind.  He  may  t>elieve  that  revolutionary 
dictatorial  communism  did  carry  him  away 
from  downtrodden  serfdom  faster  tlian  might 
have  been  possible  in  any  other  manner. 
But  now  tiiat  progreaa  has  slowed  to  an  em- 
l>arras8ingly  low  rate,  the  dcficlenelea  of  the 
system  are  beginning  to  reveal  themselves. 

In  all  of  theae  ciixmniatanoee  we,  the 
United  States,  are  surely  faced  with  both  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  poetulatea — for  a  farsightad  reeon- 
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slderatlon  of  national  policies  and  objectives. 
To  proceed  without  respooalble  recognition  of 
what  U  foliti;  on  now  as  contrasted  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  be  to  ignore  the  march  of  history. 
Soviet  Europe  has  been  de-Stallnlzlng  Itself; 
we  often  seem  to  be  harboring  bate  of  the 
past  more  than  hope  for  the  future. 

And  there  U  hope  for  the  future — it  we 
who.  by  the  random  fate  of  history,  are  the 
leaders  of  the  world  accept  our  obligation  to 
lead. 

First,  I  suggest  that  our  objective  should 
be,  as  I  think  It  Is,  not  the  killing  of  commu- 
nists but  Instead  a  lighting  of  the  way  to- 
ward a  reform  of  communmn — by  the  volun- 
tary decision  of  the  oommunlsts  themselves. 
Men  are  not  "converted"  by  force  of  arms  or 
even  by  punishment.  True  conversion  can 
only  come  from  within,  whether  the  subject 
be  Individual  man  or  that  body  of  men  rec- 
ognized as  a  state.  But — and  more  by  tan- 
gible evidence  than  oral  suasion — the  way 
toward  conversion  can  be  shown  by  the  dem- 
onstration of  better  alternatives.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  man  that  he  must  live  on  the 
basis  of  choice  among  competing  and  some- 
times conflicting  alternatives;  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  within  the  mores 
or  conventions  of  his  society  that  choice 
should  be  a  matter  of  his  own  personal  deci- 
sion. This  Is  the  very  essence  of  freedom. 
To  make  his  selection  intelligently,  there 
must,  however,  be  adequate  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  alternatives. 

Among  the  peoples  of  Soviet  Europe  there 
has  been  little  or  no  exposure  to  the  concept 
or  practice  of  capitalism  as  a  feasible  alter- 
native to  communism — and  few  ever  lived  In 
a  democracy.  Prerevolutlonary  Russia  and 
several  of  the  other  communist  countries 
never  had  the  chance  to  enjoy  modern  style 
capitalism,  and  even  those  older  people  who 
might  once  have  known  something  of  Its  ad- 
vantages and  successes  are  now  heavily  out- 
numbered by  yoimger  generations  who  have 
not  only  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  study  comparison  of  the  two  systems  but 
have  been  Indoctrinated  with  a  philosophy 
which  would  reject  any  Idea  that  there 
could  be  an  alternative  to  communism. 

That  is — until  now  I  Today  there  are  signs 
which  portend  a  possibility  that  the  walls  of 
Ignorance,  intolerance  and  International 
hostility  may  be  cracking  under  the  strain 
of  failure  on  the  one  hand  as  compared  with 
success  on  the  other.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that 
on  October  7,  1866,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  a  major  foreign  pol- 
icy speech.  In  it  he  said  that  "A  Just  peace 
remains  our  most  important  goal".  "Our 
ptupose"  he  continued  "Is  not  to  overturn 
other  governments  but  to  help  the  people  of 
Europe  to  achieve  together  a  continent  in 
which  the  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  together 
for  the  common  good — a  continent  In  which 
alliances  do  not  confront  each  other  In  bit- 
ter hostility  but  instead  provide  a  framework 
in  which  West  and  East  can  act  together  In 
order  to  secure  the  security  of  \is  all."  After 
espoiulng  "the  vigorous  pursuit  of  further 
unity  In  the  West"  the  President  emphasized 
that  "one  great  goal  of  a  united  West  Is  to 
heal  the  wound  In  E\irop>e  which  now  cuts 
East  from  West  and  brother  from  brother. 
That  division  mtist  be  healed  peacefully;  it 
must  be  healed  with  the  consent  of  Eastern 
European  countries  and  consent  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  will  happen  only  as  East 
and  West  succeed  In  building  a  surer  foun- 
dation of  mutual  trust.  Our  task  Is  to 
achieve  a  reconciliation  with  the  East,  a 
shift  from  the  narrow  concept  of  coexistence 
to  the  btDader  vision  of  peaceful  engage- 
ment. Where  possible  we  shall  work  with 
the  East  to  build  a  lasting  peace.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  let  our  dlCorences  on  Vietnam  or 
•laewhers  eiver  prevent  us  frc«n  exploring  all 
Of>portunittes.  We  want  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  nations  of  Eastecn  Europe  to  know 
tlut  we  and  our  allies  shall  go  step  by  step 


with  them  Just  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to 
advance.  So  let  us,  both  Americans  and  Eu- 
ropeans, intensify,  accelerate  and  strengthen 
our  determined  efforts." 

There  might  be  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  means  of  pursuing  these  policies, 
but  surely  there  can  be  no  qiuu-rel  with  the 
objectives. 

V 

Everywhere  In  the  world  today  commu- 
nism, as  a  political  or  an  economic  system — 
and  occasionally  as  both — Is  on  the  retreat. 
It  is  being  defeated  In  some  countries,  re- 
pudiated in  others,  and  in  Europe,  It  la  re- 
ceding of  Its  own  volition.  The  causes  for 
this  turn  of  events  lie  In  the  paucity  of  what 
communism  has  to  offer,  in  its  restrictions  of 
personal  freedom,  in  its  denial  of  human  mo- 
tivations, and — perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  factor — In  its  failure.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor causes  of  communist  reform  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  increasing  evidence  of  capitalist  suc- 
cess and  the  growing  knowledge  of  tills 
among  the  communists.  The  Idea  that  the 
capitalist  countries  are  more  successful  be- 
cause they  are  capitalist  is  penetrating 
through  the  rusting  Iron  curtain.  If  tills  be 
so,  the  major  contribution  which  we  might 
make  to  the  peace  of  the  world  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  deterrent  of  armed 
strength;  It  could  be  industrial  strength  as 
demonstrated  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  benefits  brought  to  our  society  by  the 
wise  employment  and  continuing  develop- 
ment of  our  still  evolving  capitalism. 

These  benefits  would  Include  our  personal 
freedom  and  political  democracy;  our  mode 
of  living,  our  institutions,  and  the  patterns 
of  our  culture;  o\ir  g^ods  and  services;  our 
comforts  and  pleasures;  and  whatever  other 
qualities  go  into  life  as  we  know  It  at  its  best. 
Not  all  of  these  might,  of  course,  be  desired 
by  others.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  es- 
sential requirement  for  Individual  freedom 
and  dignity  Is  that  there  be  personal  choice — 
free  from  enslaving  dictation  by  others.  In 
the  long  run  the  healing  of  the  rupture 
which  has  split  the  world  into  two— or 
tliree — camps  will  not  come  through  nations 
or  governments.  It  will  come  through  or- 
dinary people  who,  like  us,  liave  the  normal 
human  aspirations  for  a  society  in  wtilch 
they  can  enjoy  freedom  and  family,  work  and 
play  and  the  pursuit  of  that  same  kind  of 
happiness  which  our  forebears  deemed  to  be 
a  worthy  objective. 

Nothing  in  these  remarks  conflicts  with 
what  we  have  to  do  at  this  time  in  Vietnam : 
win  by  achieving  an  honorable  termination 
of  the  hoetllitles  on  terms  which  will  offer 
the  prospect  of  something  more  than  another 
truce  between  wars.  For  the  time  being,  po- 
sitions and  emotions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic regarding  these  hostilities  will  have 
the  effect  of  retarding  movement  toward 
peaceful  engagement  In  Europe.  But  sight 
should  not  be  lost  of  the  larger  objective :  an 
enduring  toorld  peace.  We  seek  to  find 
means  of  abolishing  war — hot  and  cold.  The 
goal  may  never  be  attainable,  but  how  will  we 
ever  know  if  we  do  not  try  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  it  possible. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill,  let  the 
moral  of  our  leadership  then  be — 

'•In  War:  Resolution. 

"In  Victory:  Magnanimity. 

"In Peace:  Goodwill." 

EPnoo 
In  a  sort  of  "far  out"  extrapolation  of 
these  changes  and  aspirations  let  us,  for  the 
moment,  accept  It  as  a  premise  that  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  two  economic 
systems  might  become  only  one  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution— a  sort  of  state  capitalism  as  con- 
trasted with  our  private  capitalism.  Oould 
that  of  Itself  ever  be  a  valid  cause  for  Inter- 
national war,  or  subversion  or  for  anything 
more  than  dialectical  difference?  Wa  live  In 
harmony  with  many  countries  where  public 


or  tax-supported  ownership  of  industry  is  an 
accepted  and  even  desired  way  of  life.  Such 
a  type  of  ownership  exists  within  our  own 
federal  system  as  well  as  in  numerous  state 
and  municipal  enterprises.  It  is  seldom  If 
ever  as  effective  as  a  private  profit-earning 
tax-paying  enterprise.  But  it  can  be  toler- 
ated If  the  tax-paying  voters  are  wililng;  and 
in  certain  circumstances  it  has  the  advantage 
of  providing  earlier  what  private  capital 
might  only  be  willing  to  provide  later. 

Carrying  the  hypothesis  a  generation  fur- 
ther, suppose — for  the  moment,  at  least— 
that  the  two  great  proponents  of  the  op- 
posing systems  were  to  find  their  differences 
evaporating  Into  nothing  more  than  separate 
forms  of  self-determination.  Our  basic  quar- 
rel with  the  communists  is  not  that  they 
are  communists  per  se;  it  is  that  they  are 
not  content  to  be  whatever  they  want  to  be 
within  the  confines  of  their  own  countries. 
We  still  subscribe  to  a  policy  which  favors 
the  self-determination  of  peoples,  but  com- 
munist aspirations  and  actions  are  Interna- 
tional, and  It  is  this  which  gives  us  proper 
cause  for  concern.  Should  they  manage  to 
succeed  beyond  their  own  boundaries  our 
national  security  would  be  Jeopardized;  were 
they  to  stay  at  home  and  abandon  Soviet 
Imperialism,  all  our  security  needs  might  not 
be  met.  but  peaceful  coexistence  would  then 
seem  more  readily  possible.  That  kind  of 
existence  Is  already  generally  preferred  to  an 
alternative  of  unpeacefui  coextlnction.  But 
might  It  not  be  possible  to  find  a  less  coercive, 
more  moral  foundation  for  coexistence  in 
peaceful  engagement. 

If  the  changes  now  being  proposed  or 
wrought  In  communist  practice  were  to  be- 
come successful — as  we  of  the  West  should 
hope  they  will — It  would  appear  to  be  only 
a  matter  of  some  further  time  until  there 
could  be  personal  earnings  which  would  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  mere  sustenance  and  become 
disposable  Income  or  savings.  Wealth  Is 
created  only  by  people  and  their  personal 
savings  are  the  very  essence  of  Investment 
capital.  How  then  could  enlightened  com- 
munism fall  to  move — almost  automatically 
in  spite  of  Itself— toward  that  kind  of  prog- 
ress which  would  seek  to  regenerate  Itself 
on  the  wealth  created  by  the  constructive 
work  of  Its  own  people? 

Will  success  spoil  commimism?  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  with  the  substitution  of  practices 
tliat  succeed  for  theories  that  fail,  commu- 
nism will  evolve  toward  a  compatible  com- 
promise with  capitalism?  If  the  test  lies  In 
results  measured  by  the  greatest  good— why 
not? 


FEDERAL  SHARING  OP  REVENUE 
WITH  THE  STATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
has  done  more  to  encourage  the  begin- 
ning of  Federal  revenue  siiaring  with 
the  States  than  the  economist,  Joseph 
A.  Pechman.  Mr.  Pechman,  director  of 
economic  studies  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, was  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  which  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  revenue  sharing.  Because  of  the 
administration's  studied  refusal  even  to 
encourage  serious  consideration  of  this 
bold  new  initiative  In  federalism,  that 
task  force  report  has  never  emerged  from 
the  White  liouse. 

Mr.  Pechman,  nevertheless,  has  con- 
tinued through  lectures,  articles,  and  dis- 
cussions with  Interested  legislators  to 
advance  the  cause  of  revenue  sharing. 

His  latest  statement  on  this  important 
subject  t^pears  in  an  article  "Money  for 
the  States,"  published  In  the  April  8, 
1967,  issue  of  the  New  Republic. 
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The  article  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
revenue-sharing  controversy  by  consid- 
ering the  question  whether  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  are  to  be  trusted  to  act 
upon  their  own  initiative  to  meet  in  an 
imaginative  way  the  increasing  demands 
that  society  places  upon  government. 
One  would  think  that  today  no  one  would 
suggest  that  State  and  local  governments 
are  virtually  obsolescent  as  policymaking 
bodies  in  the  Federal  partnership  and 
are  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
administrative  extensions  of  a  more  pow- 
erful Central  Government. 

Yet  that  seems  to  be  the  assumption, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  that  domi- 
nates this  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward the  traditional  Federal  partnership 
between  Central,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  Pechman  disputes  this  assumption. 
He  admits,  as  we  all  will,  that  there  Is 
considerable  room  for  Improvement  in 
State  governments.  But  he  also  recog- 
nizes that — 

The  State  governments  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  Incompetence — ^many  of  the 
Federal  btireaucracles  administering  grants 
are  something  less  than  models  of  efficiency. 

He  further  points  out  that  during  the 
last  decade  the  States,  "without  central 
direction  or  coercion — have  actually  used 
most  of  their  scarce  resources  for  urgent- 
ly needed  State  and  local  programs." 

I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Pechman's  view  that  if  our  Federal  part- 
nership of  governments  is  to  be  able  to 
respond  most  efficiently  and  effectively  in 
the  future,  there  must  be  a  strengthening 
of  and  more  reliance  upon  State  and 
local  governments.  The  first  step  in  this 
reform  should  be  to  improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  State  governments 
through  Federal  revenue  sharing.  PoUs 
show  tliat  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  favor  this  sort  of  program.  Sen- 
timent favoring  revenue  sharing  grows 
every  day  in  Congress.  In  the  Senate, 
nearly  2  dozen  of  my  colleagues  have 
committed  themselves  to  some  form  of 
revenue  sharing.  On  March  9,  I,  to- 
gether with  15  cosponsors.  introduced 
the  "Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1967."  The 
plan  would  begin  modestly  by  commit- 
ting 1  percent  of  the  Federal  revenues  re- 
maining after  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense and  the  national  debt  has  been 
subtracted  from  the  armual  Federal  rev- 
enues. Our  plan  would  cost  about  $500 
million  in  its  first  year  of  operation.  The 
President  has  said  that  within  5  years 
Federal  aid  to  cities  and  States  will 
amoimt  lo  about  $60  billion  annually. 
If  Federal  aid  to  States  and  cities  is  to 
increase  at  anywhere  near  the  rate  the 
President  predicts,  it  is  Inconceivable  to 
me  that  we  should  not  commit  a  small 
percentage  of  this  total  effort  to  no 
strings  attached  aid. 

Mr.  Pechman's  article  deserves  close 
examination  by  every  Member  of  this 
body  who  Is  Interested  in  the  relnvlgo- 
ration  of  our  sorely  pressed  State  and 
local  governments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 


[From  the  New  Republic,  Apr.  8,  19671 

MOMXT   FOR   THE    BTATXS 

(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 

First  broached  In  1964  by  Walter  W.  Hel- 
ler, the  Idea  that  the  federal  government 
should  stiare  some  of  Its  revenues  with  the 
60  states  and  over  90,000  local  governments 
has  an  unusual  degree  of  support  from  mod- 
erates in  both  political  parties  The  opposi- 
tion comes  mainly  from  conservatives  who 
always  prefer  tax  reduction  to  better  public 
services,  and  from  liberals  and  bureaucrats 
who  believe  that  major  decisions  about  pub- 
lic services  should  be  made  in  Wastiington. 

Revenue  sharing  is  Intended  to  allocate  to 
the  states  and  local  governments  on  a  per- 
manent basis  a  portion  of  the  very  pro- 
ductive and  highly  "growth-elastic"  receipts 
of  the  federal  g^overnment.  Most  federal  rev- 
enues come  from  Income  taxes  that  rise  at  a 
faster  rate  than  Income  as  Income  grows.  By 
contrast,  state-local  revenues  barely  Increase 
in  proportion  to  Income.  One  reason  is  that 
the  federal  government  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  fruitful  income  tax.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  that  are  levied  on  incomes 
of  individuals  and  businesses  In  this  country 
goes  to  the  federal  government,  though  33  of 
the  50  states  tax  incomes.  States  are  gen- 
erally reluctant  to  Increase  taxes  on  In- 
comes, for  fear  of  losing  business  to  other 
states. 

State-local  needs  have  outstripped  the  po- 
tentialtlee  of  their  revenue  system  at  con- 
stant tax  rates,  so  that  the  rates  have  been 
pushed  steadily  upward  throughout  the  post- 
war period  and  many  new  taxes  have  been 
added.  But  essentia]  public  services  are 
starved  by  governors,  mayors,  and  legislators 
who  naturally  try  to  avoid  the  politically  dis- 
tasteful— and  sometimes  politically-suicid- 
al— choice  of  increasing  taxes.  Furthermore, 
state-local  taxes  are  on  balance  regressive; 
they  Impose  unnecessarily  harsh  burdens  on 
low-income  recipients. 

Stripped  to  essentials,  the  revenue  sharing 
plan  would  operate  as  follows: 

A  portion  of  federal  revenues  would  be  au- 
tomatically set  aside  each  year  in  a  special 
trust  fund  on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined 
formula. 

Disbursements  from  the  fund  would  be 
made  primarily  on  a  per  capita  basis,  a 
method  that  automatically  helps  the  poorer 
states  relatively  more  than  the  richer  states. 

The  funds  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
states,  with  the  understanding  tliat  a  major 
share  would  go  to  the  local  governments. 

Constraints  on  the  use  of  the  funds  would 
be  much  less  detailed  than  those  applying 
to  conditional  grants.  However,  the  funds 
would  not  be  available  for  highway  construc- 
tion, since  there  Is  a  special  federal  trust 
fund  with  Its  own  earmarked  revenue  sources 
for  this  purpose. 

An  audit  of  the  actual  use  of  the  funds 
would  be  required,  as  well  as  certification  by 
the  appropriate  state  and  local  officials  that 
all  applicable  federal  laws,  such  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  have  been  complied  with  in  the 
activities  financed  by  the  grants. 

The  per  capita  method  of  distributing  the 
grants  was  chosen  because  It  Is  the  best 
available  Index  of  state  fiscal  capacity  and 
need.  It  allocates  more  money  to  the  popu- 
lous states;  at  the  same  time,  it  automati- 
cally distributes  relatively  more  to  a  poor 
state  than  to  a  rich  state.  For  example,  a 
$35  per  capita  distribution  would  amount  to 
10  percent  of  the  budget  of  a  state  that  can 
afford  to  spend  $250  per  capita  and  only  6 
percent  of  the  budget  of  a  state  that  can  af- 
ford to  spend  $500  per  capita.  More  equal- 
ization could  easily  be  provided  if  desired; 
for  example,  a  small  part  of  the  fund,  say, 
10  percent,  could  be  allocated  to  the  poorest 
third  of  the  states.  Tax  effort  oould  also 
be  given  some  weight  In  the  formula,  thereby 
encouraging  states  to  maintain  or  Increase 
tax  coUectiOQB  out  of  their  own  sources,  and 


penalizing  those  which  might  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  reducing  state  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  totally  in- 
appropriate to  allocate  the  funds  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amounts  collected  from  each 
state.  This  would  give  disproportionately 
larger  shares  to  the  wealtlilest  states,  and 
would  widen  rather  than  narrow  differentials 
in  state  fiscal  capacities. 

The  same  criticism  holds  for  the  various 
types  of  federal  Income  tax  credtis  for  state 
income  taxes,  which  are  often  profKwed  as  a 
substitute  for  revenue  sharing.  The  tax 
credit  is  a  method  to  coerce  states  to  adopt 
income  taxes  (and  Is  needed  for  that  rea- 
son) ,  but  It  is  not  a  good  device  for  achiev- 
ing the  equalizing  objectives  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. So  long  as  state  shares  of  federal  money 
depend  no  income,  wealthy  states  will  do 
better  than  the  poorer  ones. 

Several  methods  can  be  nsed  to  calculate 
the  amounts  to  be  set  aside  annually  for 
revenue  sharing.  The  two  most  important 
criteria  are  that  (a)  the  amounts  should 
grow  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  economy,  and  (b)  the  ciianges  that 
might  be  required  with  the  passage  of  time 
should  be  held  to  a  minimum.  The  first 
criterion  would  be  satisfied  by  any  one  of  a 
number  of  growing  bases — for  example,  total 
federal  revenues,  total  Income  tax  revenues, 
and  the  individual  Income  tax  base.  The 
second  would  be  satisfied  best  by  the  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  base  (i.e.,  taxable  income) 
which  is  changed  only  rarely.  Actual  in- 
come tax  receipts  could  also  be  used,  pro- 
vided Congress  is  prepared  to  change  the 
revenue-sharing  formula  when  tax  rates 
change.  On  balance,  the  income  tax  base  is 
preferable. 

ANOTHER   tS   BnXION 

At  this  year's  expected  income  levels,  that 
base  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300  billion 
and  the  allocation  would  amount  to  $3  bil- 
lion for  every  percentage  point  of  the  base. 
If  the  Vietnam  war  were  to  end  soon,  the 
nation  could  easily  afford  to  allocate  two 
points  of  the  income  tax,  or  96  billion,  for 
revenue  sharing,  as  an  addition  to  the  #16 
billion  a  year  that  the  federal  government 
already  sends  the  states  in  grants  In  aid. 
This  extra  $6  bUUon  would  be  enough  to  fi- 
nance general  grants  average  $30  per  capita. 
At  this  rate,  California  would  receive  about 
8580  million,  New  York  $560  milUon,  Massa- 
chusetts $160  million,  Wisconsin  $125  mil- 
lion, Maryland  $110  mllUon,  Mississippi  $66 
million,  and  so  on.  Equally  Important  as 
the  amounts,  the  grants  would  automatically 
grow  with  the  tax  base — in  a  full-employ- 
ment economy,  they  would  double  every 
nine  years. 

The  plan  is  often  criticized  because  the 
states  and  local  governments  might  be  in 
trouble  if  the  revenue-sharing  funds  de- 
clined during  a  recession.  But  It  turns  out 
that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great  concern. 
The  tax  base  has  declined  only  twice  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n — ^by  four  percent  in 
1949  and  by  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent in  1958.  These  are  within  the  range 
of  fluctuations  ttiat  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  accustomed  to  in  some  of  their 
own  tax  sources.  But  even  if  a  deep  reces- 
sion occurred,  Congress  could  easUy  add  to 
the  statutory  amounts  to  prevent  stat*- 
local  distress.  Few  anti-recession  measures 
would  satisfy  both  the  efSciency  and  stabiU- 
zatlon  objectives  as  weU  as  revenue  sharing. 
Rather  than  reducing  the  federal  govern- 
ment's fiexibUlty  to  combat  recessions,  as 
some  allege,  the  plan  would  provide  another 
useful  outlet  for  federal  funds  In  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Some  people  have  embraced  the  revenue- 
sharing  plan  as  a  method  of  undercutting 
the  present  federal  conditional  grant  system: 
a  few  would  even  replace  the  present  grants 
by  unconditional  or  general -purpose  grants. 
But  the  two  types  of  grants  have  very  differ- 
ent functions  and  these  cannot  be  satisfied 
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tf  the  federal  Byatem  were  limited  to  one  or 
tbe  otber. 

Conditional  grants — e.9.,  for  \irban  renewal 
and  public  assistance — are  justlfled  on  the 
ground  that  the  benefits  of  many  public  sery- 
Icea  "spill  over"  from  the  community  In 
which  they  are  performed  to  other  commu- 
nltlee.  ExpendltTires  for  such  services  would 
be  too  low  If  financed  entirely  by  state-local 
sources,  because  each  state  or  community 
would  tend  to  pay  only  for  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  to  ito  own  citizens.  States  have  a 
well -developed  system  of  conditional  grants 
to  local  govermnents  for  this  reason.  Addi- 
tional assistance  by  the  federal  government 
la  needed  to  raise  the  level  of  expenditures 
closer  to  the  optimum  from  the  national 
standpoint. 

General  purpose  or  block  grants — e.g.,  for 
health,  education  and  welfare  as  a  block — 
are  Justlfled  on  different  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  all  states  do  not  have  equal  ca- 
pacity to  pay  for  local  services.  Even  though 
the  revenue  effort  of  the  ]x>orer  states  is  aver- 
age, they  are  unable  to  match  the  revenue- 
raising  ability  of  the  richest  states.  Second, 
federal  use  of  the  best  taxes  (i.e.,  on  Income) 
leaves  a  substantial  gap  between  state-local 
need  and  state-local  fiscal  capacity.  More- 
ever,  no  state  can  push  its  rates  much  higher 
than  the  rates  In  neighboring  states  for  fear 
of  placing  Its  citizens  and  business  enter- 
prises at  a  disadvantage.  This  Justifies  some 
federal  assistance  even  for  pxirely  state-local 
activities,  with  the  poorer  states  needing  re- 
latively more  help  because  of  their  low  fiscal 
capacities. 

For  these  reasons,  the  general-purpose 
grants  are  intended  to  supplement  the  con- 
ditional grants,  not  to  replace  them.  Con- 
sidering the  large  unmet  needs  throughout 
the  country  for  public  programs  with  large 
spillover  effects  (education,  housing,  etc.), 
adoption  of  revenue  sharing  should  not  be 
the  occasion  for  reducing  conditional  grants. 
It  is  a  well-known  axiom  of  logic  that  two 
objectives  cannot  be  sattsfled  by  using  only 
one  instrument. 

The  moat  serious  criticisms  of  revenue  shar- 
ing come  from  those  who  have  lost  faith  in 
the  state  governments.  On  the  whole  the 
states  have  been  doing  a  good  Job,  although 
there  are  exceptions.  Without  central  direc- 
tion or  coercion,  they  have  actually  used 
most  of  their  scarce  resources  for  urgently 
needed  state  and  local  programs.  Between 
1955  and  1965,  general  expenditures  of  state 
governments  rose  steeply  by  $23  billion,  to 
around  $40  billion.  Of  this  Increase,  about 
60  percent  went  for  education,  health,  wel- 
fare and  housing  more  than  40  percent  went 
to  education — most  of  it  through  grants  to 
local  governments.  This  evidence  suggests 
that,  if  the  states  were  to  receive  unencum- 
bered funds  from  the  federal  government, 
they  would  spend  them  on  urgently  needed 
services  whether  the  particular  services  were 
stipulated  In  the  legislation  or  not.  To  be 
specific,  if  the  federal  government  allocated 
t6  billion  for  revenue  sharing,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  about  $3  billion  of  this  money 
would  be  spent  on  teachers'  salaries,  school 
buildings  and  other  educational  needs. 

The  federal  government  would,  of  course, 
expect  the  states  to  pass  the  funds  through 
to  their  local  governments  In  an  eqiiltable 
manner,  but  this  Is  much  less  of  a  problem 
than  most  people  might  suppose.  All  states 
give  aid  to  local  units  and  most  give  signifi- 
cant amounts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state 
grant-in-aid  system  for  local  governments  Is 
much  more  highly  developed  than  the  feder- 
al grant  system.  In  the  aggregate,  transfers 
from  state  to  local  governments  account  for 
more  than  a  third  of  state  expenditures  and 
•bout  TO  percent  of  local  general  revenues. 
By  constrast,  federal  grants  amount  to  only 
IT  percent  of  state-local  revenues.  Thus, 
even  without  any  specific  requirements,  the 
local  governments  wxnild  receive  at  least  a 
third  of  any  general  funds  the  states  might 
receive  from  the  federal  government. 


BArEcuASOiNO  uocMX.  uirrrs 
But  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  federal 
government  shoxild  not  write  a  "pass- 
through"  formula  Into  the  plan  to  be  sure 
that  the  states  will  turn  over  to  their  local 
units  an  even  larger  share  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  receipts  than  they  might  otherwise 
allocate.    This  can  be  done  in  two  ways : 

1.  Tbe  revenue-sharing  legislation  might 
provide  that  all  states  must  pass  along  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  grants  to  their 
local  governments.  In  view  of  recent  trends, 
the  minimum  should  be  at  least  40  percent 
and  might  even  be  as  high  as  SO  percent. 
This  would  prevent  any  state  from  short- 
changing its  local  governments  (although  it 
might  be  difficult  to  detect  offsetting  reduc- 
tions in  existing  grants  if  the  state  legisla- 
ture was  of  a  mind  to  do  so).  The  disad- 
vantage of  a  fixed  percentage  Is  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  states  delegate  responsi- 
bilities to,  and  sheu'e  revenues  with,  local 
governments  varies  greatly.  In  some  states, 
the  appropriate  percentage  may  well  exceed 
the  50-percent  mark,  and  in  others  It  may 
be  below  it.  The  danger  is  that  any  mini- 
mum percentage  is  likely  to  become  a  maxi- 
mum, so  that  stipulating  tbe  percentage 
may  do  more  harm  than  good  In  some  states. 

2.  A  more  fiezlble  method  of  handling  this 
problem  Is  to  require  the  governors  to  pre- 
pare detailed  plans  for  the  use  of  the  funds. 
As  guidance  for  the  development  of  these 
plans,  the  Cong^ress  might  indicate  the  gen- 
eral areas  which  It  regarded  as  most  urgent, 
Including  the  need  for  making  funds  avail- 
able to  local  governments.  To  be  sure  that 
the  plan  represented  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion  in  the  state,  the  governor  would 
be  directed  to  con8\ilt  with  local  officials  and 
representatives  of  local  citizens'  associations 
before  incorporating  the  plan  In  bis  budget. 
The  development  of  such  plans  would  pro- 
vide the  occasion  for  a  complete  review 
and  possibly  a  revamping  of  state-local  rela- 
tions throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  second  method  provides  more  flexi- 
bility and  greater  opportunity  for  initiative 
and  innovation  in  state-local  relations. 
However,  tf  Congress  believes  this  decision 
cannot  be  left  to  the  states,  the  fixed  per- 
centage method  is  certainly  consistent  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  revenue-sharing 
plan.  In  either  case,  tbe  net  additional 
funds  that  would  be  funneled  to  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  greatly  increased. 

Tbe  states  are  an  essential  feature  of  our 
federal  system  of  government.  A  local  gov- 
enunent  Is  efficient  to  do  some  things,  but 
not  others.  In  taxation,  for  example,  large 
local  tax  rate  differentials  encourage  people 
to  move  to  other  communities  or  to  purchase 
elsewhere  to  avoid  taxation.  As  for  expendi- 
tures, not  a  single  large  city  has  the  financial 
capacity  to  support  higher  education,  health 
facilities  and  other  urgent  expenditures,  as 
well  as  to  pay  for  the  heavy  welfare  costs. 
With  tbe  growth  in  population,  the  states  are 
rapidly  becoming  metropolitan  governments 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — Maryland  and 
Connecticut,  for  example.  For  reasons  of 
efficiency,  the  state  governments  cannot  be 
permitted  to  wither  away. 

There  U  little  doubt  that  the  quality  of 
state  governments  varies  greatly.  But  this 
is  changing  quickly  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  effects  of  reapp>ortlonment 
are  felt.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  point  in 
denying  urgent  fiscal  aid  to  the  "good"  states 
merely  because  there  are  some  "bad"  states 
("good"  or  "bad"  in  their  attitude  toward 
public  services) .  As  the  last  election  demon- 
strated, states  change  complexion  rapidly — 
Maryland  Is  an  example  of  a  state  that  went 
from  bad  to  good  last  November,  and  Cali- 
fornia is  an  example  of  one  that  went  from 
good  to  bad.  It  shoiild  also  be  added  that 
the  state  governments  do  not  have  a  monop- 
oly on  Incompetence — many  of  the  federal 
b\ireaacracles  administering  grants  are  some- 
thing less  than  models  of  efficiency. 


In  brief,  revenue  sharing  will  provide  the 
states  with  a  growing  source  of  Income  from 
taxes  that  are  much  more  equitable  than 
those  now  available  to  them.  Much  of  this 
money  will  go  to  local  governments  with  ot 
without  legislative  safeguards,  l^ere  is  no 
better  way  to  help  finance  the  urgently 
needed  public  services,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  strengthen  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. 


THE  PALL  OP  BATAAN  RECALLED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  April  9,  1967,  written  by  Prank 
Hewlett,  entitled  "Reporter  Recalls  Pall 
of  Bataan  25  Years  Ago  Today." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Rxporrxa    Rbcaixs     Fall     or    Bataan    25 

TEAK3  Ago  Todat 

(By  Frank  Hewlett') 

Twenty-five  years  ago  today  the  sick  and 
hungry  American  and  Filipino  forces  on 
Bataan  surrendered  after  a  gallant  98-day 
stand  which  so  upset  the  Japanese  time- 
table for  conquest  that  it  was  never  again 
to  get  back  on  schedule. 

One  little-known  reason  why  our  nearly 
80,000-man  garrison  was  able  to  bold  out 
so  long  was  that  someone  in  Washington 
had  goofed  and  sent  to  the  Philippines  a 
million  gallons  of  unordered  gasoline. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur's  quarter- 
master had  asked  the  War  Department  for 
enough  66-gallon  drums  to  hold  that  much 
fuel.  He  didn't  request  gasoline  because 
there  was  already  substantial  amounts  in 
storage  throughout  the  Philippines.  Besides, 
plenty  more  was  at  refineries  on  the  nearby 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  where  our 
Allies  had  surplus  stocks  after  having  cut 
off  sales  to  the  Japanese  as  punishment  for 
their  takeover  of  French  Indo-Chlna. 

Old  records  of  USAFFE  (United  States 
Armed  Forces  Far  East)  show  the  order  was 
filled  less  than  two  months  before  the  war 
started  but  the  asked-for  empty  drums  ar. 
rived  in  Manila  harbor  filled  with  gasoUne. 

No  one  seems  to  know  why  but  most  of 
this  gas  ended  up  in  storage  dumps  on 
Bataan.  Either  someone  showed  remarkable 
foresight  or  It  was  Just  a  stroke  of  luck  be- 
cause our  defense  plans  at  that  time  didn't 
call  for  any  last  stand  on  the  Bataan  penin- 
sula across  tbe  bay  from  Manila. 

Anyhow,  the  gas  was  there  and  was  more 
than  welcome  because  when  MacArthur 
finally  decided  to  follow  an  old  war  plan, 
which  called  for  holding  out  on  Bataan  until 
relief  arrived,  there  wasn't  time  to  move 
much  in  the  way  of  supplies  to  the  Jungle- 
covered  i>enlnBUla. 

Those  18,000  gas  drums  were  long  since 
empty  when  on  April  9,  1943  the  PUlpino- 
Amerlcan  defenders  of  Bataan  surrendered. 
The  fuel  situation  had  become  so  acute  that 
when  the  last  of  the  USAFFE  reserves  were 
committed  most  of  them  had  to  walk  to 
their  front  line  positions  even  though  there 
were  hundreds  of  Idle  trucks  and  busses  at 
Bataan's  main  motor  pool.  Some  of  our 
few  remaining  tanks  ran  out  of  gas  on  the 
way  to  the  front  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Before  the  men  of  Bataan  finally  gave  up 
the  peninsula  had  been  picked  clean.  The 
rice  crop  had  been  commandeered  and  milled 


by  the  quartermasters.  They  not  only 
butchered  Bataan's  600  carabao  (water  buf- 
falo) but  also  the  250  horses  of  the  26th 
Cavalry  regiment  and  their  48  pack  mules. 
Before  the  end  came  some  of  the  Americans 
bad  eaten  dog.  iguana  and  monkey  meat. 

Bataan  had  a  field  bakery  which  had  man- 
aged to  operate  for  two  months  and  the 
GI's  there  were  an  ingenlotis  bunch.  Coco- 
nut oil  was  used  when  they  ran  out  of  lard. 
They  even  salvaged  two  barge  loads  of  flour 
from  the  waters  of  Manila  Bay. 

Sugar  was  the  PhUipplnes  main  export  but 
there  wasn't  enough  on  Bataan  to  sweeten 
a  cup  of  coffee,  if  there  had  been  any  coffee. 

Neither  was  there  any  pineapple,  although 
It  was  rotting  in  the  fields  of  the  big  Del 
Monte  plantation  on  the  island  of  Mindanao. 
Pineapple  was  a  high  priority  item  because  it 
helped  check  beriberi  which  was  taking  a 
heavy  toll  among  the  fighting  men. 

AprU  3,  1943 — Oood  Friday— was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  Bataan.  Then  the 
forces  of  Oen.  Homma  made  a  major  break- 
through over  a  wide  front.  This  came  after 
a  devastating  artillery  barrage  and  an  attack 
In  force  by  bombers  of  the  22nd  brigade. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  Japanese  resimaed 
their  brutal  artillery  and  air  bombardment 
and  followed  it  with  a  new  drive  by  their 
Fourth  division. 

Bataan's  main  reserves  consisted  of  four 
badly  depleted  regiments.  MaJ,  Oen.  Ed- 
ward P.  King  Jr.,  committed  them  all  with 
orders  to  counter-attack.  Some  of  the  lost 
ground  was  regained  but  only  for  a  short 
time. 

One  of  these  units  was  the  67tb  regiment, 
an  organization  with  American  officers  and 
an  enlisted  personnel  of  seasoned  Filipino 
Scouts.  Its  third  battalion  was  commanded 
by  MaJ.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  now  the  army's 
chief  of  staff.  Four  times  In  five  days  this 
regiment  valiantly  tried  to  establish  new 
defense  lines.  When  the  end  came  the 
gallant  7tb  was  down  to  600  officers  and  men. 

Bataan's  last  defense  line  was  established 
by  New  Mexico  National  Guardsmen  from  an 
antiaircraft  brigade  conmianded  by  C<d. 
Charles  O.  Sage  who  died  in  February  of  this 
year  a  retired  major  general.  Sage  was 
directed  to  destroy  all  his  guns  except  those 
that  could  be  tised  for  Infantry  and  set  up  a 
defense  line  on  high  ground  just  north  of 
the  village  of  Cabcaben.  The  New  Mexlcaiu 
were  all  alone  there  when  Oen.  King  decided 
the  situation  was  hopeless  and  sent  two 
officers  forward  with  an  improvised  white 
flag. 

During  the  night  about  2,000  persons 
escaped  from  Bataan  to  the  Island  of  Cor- 
regldor  less  than  flve  miles  away  which  was 
to  hold  out  another  month.  They  included 
most  of  the  army  nurses,  300  survivors  of  the 
All-Amerlc&n  Slst  Infantry  regiment,  navy 
personnel  from  sunken  ships  and  a  few 
scouts  from  the  2etb  cavalry  regiment.  The 
force  which  Oen.  King  surrendered  was  the 
largest  in  American  history  and  Included 
12,500  Americans  and  66.500  Filipinos. 


'Frank  Hewlett,  veteran  Washington  cor- 
respondent, was  in  the  Philippines  with  the 
United  Press  when  World  War  II  started  and 
covered  the  Bataan  campaign.  He  escaped 
to  Australia  after  being  the  last  correspond- 
ent on  Corregldor  which  held  out  for  nearly 
a  month  after  Bataan  surrendered. 


SENATOR  BYRD  HONORED  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
Senate  colleague.  Robkrt  C.  Byrd,  of 
West  Virslnla.  was  honored  by  the  Mor- 
vantown.  W.  Va..  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  a  luncheon  followed  by  a  tour  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  in  the  area,  on  Saturday, 
March  25. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  commendatory 
remtirks  made  by  Mr.  James  R.  McCart- 
ney in  introducing  Senator  Byro  at  the 
luncheon.  Mr.  McCartney  served  for  16 
years  as  managing  director  of  the  Mor- 
Kantown  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
prior  to  this  year,  when  he  became  direc- 


tor of  personnel  and  public  relations 
for  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  a  part 
of  Continental  Oil  Corp.  He  has  thus 
had  excellent  opportunities  to  observe 
fully  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  from  Sen- 
ator Btro's  dedicated  efforts  in  behalf 
of  his  home  State. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  Senator  Byro's 
effective  work  as  a  public  servant  is 
recognized  in  a  fully  merited  manner 
in  West  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartney's presentation  by  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori), 
as  follows: 

Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
This  a  great  day  for  Morgantown.  We  have 
come  together  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
public  service  performed  for  our  State  and 
more  specifically  for  our  community  by  one 
of  our  \JB.  Senators,  the  Honorable  Robekt 
C.  Btko.  Senator  Btrd,  I  am  pleased  to 
publicly  have  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
you  here  and  we  are  all  delighted  that  you 
have  accepted  the  Morgantown  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Invitation  to  visit  our  community 
and  Inspect  a  few  of  the  Federal  faculties 
that  you  have  been  so  Instrumental  in  locat- 
ing here. 

At  this  time  I  also  want  to  welcome  our 
other  out-of-town  guests  who  have  Joined 
us  In  honoring  you  here  today.  At  the  head 
table: 

Reverend  Doane. 

C.  G.  McVay,  president  of  Monongahela 
Power  Company. 

Boy  Gerard,  superintendent  of  the  Na- 
tional Training  Schools  for  Boys. 

James  McGee,  Director  of  Coal  Research, 
U.S.  B.  of  M.,  Morgantown  Station. 

Homer  Parker,  Director  of  the  UJ5.  Forestry 
Sciences  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Heflln. 

Btko. 

Martin  Pirlbek,  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Judge  Christie. 

Joseph  Leonard,  director  of  tbe  fly  ash 
research  project. 

George  Fumlch,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  Department  of  Interior. 

Arthur  W.  Bcuhler,  mayor. 

Dr.  C.  D.  McClure,  Director  of  Alfor. 

The  Honorable  Harlet  O.  Stacoess,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Joel  Hannah,   managing  director. 

Henry  B.  Brown,  Jr.,  president  of  Key- 
stone Bituminous  Coal  Association. 

WlULam  M.  Poundstone,  executive  vice 
president,  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

One  of  the  many  institutions  that  Sena- 
tor Btso  has  helped  over  the  years  is  West 
Virginia  University.  Having  himself  experi- 
enced the  hardship  that  many  children  en- 
counter in  obtaining  an  education,  Senator 
Btro  has  always  been  a  great  friend  of  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  As  most 
of  you  know,  while  serving  as  United  States 
Senator,  he  attended  American  University 
in  Washington  and  obtained  bis  law  degree 
through  sheer  hard  work  and  loss  of  sleep. 
What  many  do  not  know  is  that  he  was  grad- 
uated at  the  top  of  his  class.  We  axe 
pleased  that  Dr.  Harry  B.  Heflln,  acting  presi- 
dent of  West  Virginia  University  and  a  tried 
and  true  West  Virginian  in  his  own  right, 
is  here  today  to  express  hia  compliments  to 
our  distinguished  United  States  Senator — 
Dr.  Heflln: 

"I  want  to  commend  the  chamber  of  com- 
meroe  for  its  fine  efforts  in  arranging  this 
affair,  and  Senator  Btro,  I  think  you  should 
know  that  this  chamber  of  commerce,  now 
almost  50  years  old,  Is  not  in  the  habit  of 


giving  testlmoQial  affairs  like  this  Just  as  a 
passing  fancy  or  because  of  some  whim  of  a 
few  of  its  mmebers.  This  chamber  has  al- 
ways been  aware  of  its  civic  responsibility 
and  very  Jealous  of  its  position  as  a  leading 
organization  working  for  the  economic  prog- 
ress and  general  welfare  of  the  Morgantown 
area.  It  Is  well  known  that  this  chaimber 
has  not  arranged  this  type  of  occasion  be- 
cause it  thought  it  was  good  politics  or  be- 
cause it  might  bring  added  economic  gain 
to  this  community.  This  testimonial  lunch- 
eon for  you  has  been  arranged  because  our 
members  and  many  others  In  this  commu- 
nity believe  you  have  been  and  are  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  (Read  letters  from 
Senator  Randolph  and  Governor  Smith) 

"To  us  you  are  an  honorable  man,  very 
hard  working,  and  a  man  who  does  what 
he  believes  to  be  right  and  Jvst  rather  than 
what  is  politically  expedient. 

"This  is  why  we  are  glad  you  are  here 
today.  It  Is  pleasant  to  our  ears  to  hear  the 
oft  said  comments  like,  'Bos  Btrd  is  not 
controUed  by  anyone,'  or  'Btrd  votes  his  own 
beliefs  and  convictions,'  'Bob  Btrd  is  one 
of  the  hardest  working  senators  in  Washing- 
ton.' 

"Certainly  you  have  the  utmost  respect 
of  your  fellow  Senators  or  you  would  not 
have  been  elected  to  the  extremely  important 
and  sensitive  position  of  secretary  of  tbe 
democratic  conference  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  this  capacity  you,  along  with  Sen- 
ator MANsnxLD,  of  Montana,  the  majority 
leader,  and  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  the 
floor  leader,  have  the  reEponsiblllty  of  meet- 
ing weekly  with  the  President  to  discuss 
administration  policy.  You  were  elected  to 
this  most  Important  position  by  your  Senate 
colleagues  because  they  respect  you  Just  as 
we  do  .  .  .  certainly  not  because  you  rep- 
resent one  of  the  largest  and  moet  Influ- 
ential States  In  the  Union. 

"Our  congratulations  to  you  for  having 
this  great  honor  and  responsibility  bestowed 
upon  you.  You  are  also  a  most  effective 
member  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services — two  of  the 
moet  important  conunlttees  of  Congress. 

"I  hope  that  the  tour  you  have  Just  been 
on  this  morning  clearly  convinces  you  that 
your  Influence  and  leadership  In  having  these 
Federal  installations  located  here  have  been 
more  than  Justified.  I  also  hope  It  has  shown 
you  that  this  community  is  willing  to  do  its 
share  In  providing  a  desirable  home  for  the 
employees  working  at  these  facilities  and 
that  we  are  cooperating  fuUy  in  helping 
these  installations  to  be  successful. 

"Senator  Btrd,  your  life  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  true  American  Horatio  Alger 
story.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  in  our  Congress 
today  or,  possibly  ever  has  been,  any  other 
person  who  has  travelled  a  tougher  road  than 
you  have  to  reach  the  high  position  you  now 
hold.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  you  and  it  has 
certainly  meant  much  sacrifice,  hard  work, 
great  determination  and  voillpower  to  suc- 
ceed or  It  could  not  have  become  a  reality. 
We  admire  you  and  respect  you  for  mitiriTig 
this  success  out  of  your  life. 

Being  a  U.S.  Senator  is  not  an  easy  Job. 
No  one  that  I  know  of  has  ever  thought  or 
said  that  being  a  Senator  is  a  "soft  Job." 
Rather  It  is  a  Job  for  a  man  of  your  charac- 
ter and  qualities  which  include  your: 

"Spotless  personal  integrity. 

"Complete  devotion  to  your  State. 

"A  champion  under  pressure. 

"A  man  of  great  metal  capacity. 

"A  person  of  total  honesty. 

"A  deeply  religious  individual. 

"A  human  being  with  complete  compas- 
sion for  his  fellow  men. 

"A  tine  husband,  father,  and  grandfather. 

"A  dedicated  public  servant. 

"A  great  patriot  wholly  devoted  to  the 
basic  principles  of  this  democracy. 

"And  a  man  of  unswerving  faith  In  him- 
self and  hU  ability  to  clearly  see  right  tram 
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wrong  and  to  talk  for.  work  for,  and  vote  for 
what  Is  right  In  every  Instance. 

"Toil  have  demonstrated  all  of  these  qual- 
ities and  you  have  been  invited  here  today 
■o  that  we  could  tell  you  of  our  appreciation 
for  your  dedicated  efforts. 

"We  are  also  greatly  pleased  that  Mrs. 
Byrd  has  accompanied  you  to  Morgantown. 
First,  let's  face  It.  When  she  married  you. 
you  bad  nothing  but  potential  I  She  has 
been  a  most  devoted,  understanding,  en- 
couraging, and  unselfish  wife  and  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  her  help  to  you  and  to 
your  career.  Mrs.  Byrd,  we  were  proud  to 
see  In  the  newspapers  the  picture  of  you 
dedicating  one  of  our  nation's  newest  atomic 
submarines  several  months  ago.  Incidental- 
ly, Mrs.  Byrd,  I  understand  that  you  have 
a  very  husky  grandson,  and  we  hope  that 
you  and  the  Senator  will  use  your  most 
persuasive  Influence  to  have  blm  attend 
West  Virginia  University. 

"Senator  Byrd,  again  welcome  to  Morgan- 
town.  We  salute  you  for  being  •  dedicated 
United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
for  standing  up  for  yoiur  beliefs  and  con- 
victions, for  yo\ir  steadfast  Integrity,  for 
yotir  complete  devotion  to  duty,  and  above 
all  for  being  truly  a  great  American.  And 
now  I  Introduce  to  you  our  United  States 
Senator,  Robkst  C.  Btbd." 


WAR  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
all  odds,  1967  appears  to  be  the  year  of 
this  Nation's  war  sigalnst  crime.  The 
pendulum  of  concern  for  this  serious 
problem,  which  has  too  long  been  on  the 
side  of  neglect,  is  beginning  to  swing 
toward  action.  President  Johnson,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  proposed 
a  safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill,  call- 
ing for  $350  million  in  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies over  the  next  2  years.  Later,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  issued 
a  lengthy  report  which,  because  of  un- 
usual public  interest,  has  had  to  be  re- 
printed. Last  week,  a  large  number  of 
the  Nation's  most  Important  law  en- 
forcement oCBcers  feathered  in  Washing- 
ton to  hear  the  President,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark,  ex- Attorney  General 
and  current  Crime  Commission  Chair- 
man Nicholas  Katzenbach,  and  other  top 
Federal  ofQclals.  Hopefully,  out  of  all 
this  activity  will  come  congressional 
laws  to  put  teeth  into  our  antlcrlme 
efforts. 

High  on  the  list  of  priorities  Is  the 
task  of  restoring  to  the  individual  police 
officer  both  the  public  backing  and  the 
technological  tools  to  do  his  Job.  He 
represents  our  first  line  of  defense 
agialnst  crime,  but  more  and  more  he  has 
been  left  to  fend  for  himself  and  more 
and  more  he  Is  the  subject  of  ill-merited 
abuse  and  castlgation.  As  a  result, 
morale  among  many  metropolitan  police 
forces  has  slipped  to  an  alarming  degree, 
and  recruitment  has  become  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

The  plight  of  police  departments  to- 
day is  described  in  a  thoughtful  article 
by  Talmage  Powell  which  appeared  in 
the  April  Issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine.  Mr.  Powell  points  out,  for 
example,  that  Washington,  DC,  Is  230 
men  short  of  its  authorized  strength  of 
3,100  despite  a  $100,000  recruitment 
drive  and  $50  rewards  to  each  member 
of  the  department  who  recruits  a  new 
officer. 


No  one  will  deny  that  this  Nation  must 
maintain  its  enviable  record  of  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  persons  suspected  of 
crime.  Nor  will  they  question  our  con- 
tinued attack  on  poverty  and  ignorance 
as  root  causes  of  crime.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  this  Nation  is  to  remain  a  land 
of  law,  the  public  had  better  begin  to 
equip  its  police  departments  so  that  they 
can  function  effectively  within  the  new 
ground  rules  of  recent  years  and  to  ac- 
cord to  them  the  respect  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  which  they  deserve.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
move  swiftly  to  consider  the  proposals 
made  by  President  Johnson  and  his 
Crime  Commission.  If  it  does  not,  the 
Nation  will  face  not  a  few  "long  hot 

Riimmprs  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Talmage  Powell 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Odb  Downgradxd  Polio:  A  Natiokai.  Pxul 
(By  Talmage  Powell) 

A  whole  series  of  events  has  been  unfolding 
In  recent  years  that  Is  downgrading  and 
demoralizing  our  American  municipal  police. 

While  some  p>eople  would  debate  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  many  things  that  are  In- 
creasingly demoralizing  ovtr  cope,  there  are 
two  things  that  are  beyond  debate: 

1.  Police  are  starting  to  disappear.  Fewer 
and  fewer  men  want  the  Job. 

2.  Respect  for  police  Is  on  the  wane.  And 
It  Is  respect  for  police — rather  than  the  police 
themselves — that  actually  enforces  most  of 
the  law  In  this  country. 

It  Is  a  perilous  thing  for  a  nation  to 
cheapen  Its  police  en  maaae.  to  drive  people 
away  from  wanting  to  be  cops,  and  to  permit 
reepect  for  the  blue  coat  to  vanish. 

That  peril,  too.  Is  beyond  debate.  It  was 
demonstrated  In  the  laboratory  of  the  Boston 
police  strike  of  1919.  Let's  turn  back  the 
clock  and  take  a  second  look  at  an  American 
city  without  police. 

The  Boston  police  had  real  grievances  in 
1919.  They  worked  a  12-hour  shift.  Their 
annual  wage  of  about  $1,100  was  about  half 
that  of  an  Industrial  worker.  When  nobody 
higher  up  would  hear  their  grievances  they 
went  on  strike. 

Of  1.544  Boston  police.  1,117  walked  out  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  Massachusetts  Gover- 
nor (and  later  President)  Calvin  CooUdge  at 
first  wanted  no  part  of  the  mess.  He  wanted 
Boston  to  solve  It.  So  he  did  not  call  out  the 
State  Guard,  and  Boston  was  lawless. 

News  of  the  strike  swept  the  city.  With 
darkness,  crowds  were  Jostling  In  the  flop- 
house-and-gln-mlU  area  of  ScoUay  Square. 
A  few  flstflghts  tested  the  new  freedom  from 
restraint.  Then  wanton  vandalism  followed. 
Trolleys  were  pulled  off  wires.  A  window 
was  smashed.  A  car  overturned.  A  woman 
screamed  and  that  was  the  signal  turning  the 
crowd  Into  a  mob. 

The  next  72  hours  wrote  one  of  the  darkest 
paragraphs  In  American  history.  By  Mon- 
day nlg^t,  mobs  were  looting  and  smashing 
stores.  Men  were  being  slugged  and  robbed 
In  plain  view.  Screaming  women  were 
dragged  Into  doorways  and  assaulted.  Police 
stations  were  stoned  as  a  minor  pastime. 
Terror-stunned  citizens  cowered  behind 
locked  doors,  with  loaded  gtins  to  protect 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children.  Hur- 
riedly organized  citizens  took  up  armed  posts 
In  the  banks  and  larger  stores  behind  barbed 
wire  and  barricaded  doors.  Out-of-town 
criminals  picked  up  their  arms  and  headed 
for  Boston.  By  Wednesday,  the  mobs  were 
partially  armed,  and  Boston  teetered  on  the 
edge  of  total  catastrophe. 


Finally,  Police  Commissioner  Edwin  Curtis 
foimd  a  technicality  whereby  he  could  call 
out  a  small  part  of  the  State  Guard  on  hit 
own  authority.  As  these  moved  Into  Scollay 
Square  with  bayonets  fixed,  a  pitched  battle 
was  started,  with  flying  bricks,  stones  and 
bottles  from  the  looting  mob.  Guardsmen 
killed  three  people  before  the  mob  fell  back. 
Debris  and  wounded  people  littered  the  area. 
One  on -leave  sailor  was  killed.  He  was  only 
an  Innocent  bystander.  Two  men  were 
killed  In  South  Boston.  Pour  Harvard  un- 
dergraduates, citizen  volunteers,  feU  Into  the 
clutches  of  a  lawless  mob  and  were  almcMt 
lynched  before  help  could  reach  them.  Fl. 
nally.  when  Curtis"  limited  Gxiard  had  re- 
stored some  order.  CooUdge  sent  the  State 
Guard  In  force  Into  Boston  on  Thursday  and 
the  hoodlum's  holiday  ended. 

Today,  year  by  year,  the  whole  nation  is 
so  ignoring  the  fundamentals  of  public  safety 
that  men  are  less  valuing  to  be  cops.  The 
Boston  police  strike  Is  coming  over  us  every- 
where by  degrees.  Police  aren't  striking— 
they  are  quitting — and  young  men  aren't  as 
anxious  to  become  today's  police. 

In  Chicago,  04  men  quit  the  force  In  the 
month  of  July  last  year. 

San  Antonio  estimates  that  It  needs  1,200 
police.  Only  800  are  authorized.  The  force 
Is  10%  short  of  that. 

Baltimore  reports  360  police  vacancies. 

Washington.  DC.  Is  230  men  short  of  Iti 
authorized  strength  of  3.100,  In  spite  of  s 
fantastic  recruiting  program.  The  National 
Capital  went  on  a  $100,000  drive  for  new 
cops,  seeking  them  as  far  afield  as  New 
Hampshire  and  Indiana — with  few  takers.  A 
member  of  the  Washington,  D.C..  force  gets 
a  $60  reward  each  time  he  recruits  a  new 
officer  to  active  duty. 

Many  cities  have  thrown  out  the  window 
a  requirement  that  their  police  must  be 
residents.  Police  forces  In  various  cities  and 
towns  are  raiding  one  another. 

Fairfield.  Conn.,  waived  the  residency  re- 
quirement but  got  only  half  as  many  appli- 
cants as  there  were  vacancies. 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  created  a  new  category,  "po- 
lice aides."  18-year-oldB  doing  non-critical 
work. 

Houston  lowered  the  age  limit  for  police 
recruiting  from  21  to  19. 

Dallas  Is  thinking  about  lowering  Its  eye- 
sight standards  for  police. 

Sometimes  the  police  shortage  Is  present 
even  when  Invisible.  In  Des  Moines,  where 
crime  rates  go  up  about  12*70  every  year, 
30%  of  the  police  have  less  than  five  years' 
experience — an  Indication  of  the  turnover. 
It  takes  about  five  years  to  season  a  good  offl- 
cer.  but  Des  Moines  Is  only  one  of  many  cltlee 
that  must  depend  largely  on  rookies  for  po- 
lice protection. 

Mobile  units  beat  the  bushes  for  poten- 
tial policemen.  Posters  appeal  to  the  above- 
average  young  man  to  serve,  In  ways  remi- 
niscent of  military  recruitment.  Display  sda 
are  splashed  In  newspapers  far  from  home 
base. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  plans  a  van  equipped  with 
a  police-science  display  as  a  recruiting  gim- 
mick. The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  reported  this  January  that 
several  cities  plan  to  set  up  police  recruiting 
desks  In  shopping  centers,  and  to  accept  ap- 
plicants on  the  spot  for  the  first  time  In  hl»- 
tory. 

As  the  actual  number  of  policemen  falli 
below  the  need,  and  as  respect  for  police- 
men Is  downgraded  in  many  ways,  and  as 
courts  and  laws  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  policemen  to  do  their  work,  the  Inevitable 
Is  happening  In  the  field  of  crime  and  public 
disorder.  It  is  Increasing  by  degrees  the  way 
It  went  up  swiftly  in  Boston  In  1919. 

FBI  figures  show  crime  climbing  six  time* 
faster  than  population.  Police  Chief  Phlllp 
Purcell,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  bluntly  told  the 
recent  police  chiefs'  convention  that  law  en- 
forcement "Is  at  the  point  of  crtsis  In  our 
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country."  While  crimes  are  increasing, 
solved  crimes  are  diminishing — by  about  10% 
a  year,  says  the  FBI.  Last  year,  of  about  2.- 
600.000  serious  crimes  known  to  municipal 
police,  about  one  In  four  was  solved.  San 
Diego  Police  Chief  Wesley  B.  Sharp  has 
warned  that;  "If  there  Isn't  a  change  It  (the 
Increase  In  crime]  will  lead  to  anarchy — and 
criminals  will  control  the  nation." 

The  terrible  thing  about  the  accelerating 
destruction  of  the  Image  of  the  poUceman  Is 
that  It  is  not  a  corrosion  of  the  bad  cop, 
but  of  the  good  one.  If  It  were  aimed  at 
the  corrupt  poUce  force  and  the  grafting 
cop,  it  could  be  all  to  the  good.  Corrupt 
police  are  an  old  and  unsavory  story.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  biggest  expose  came  from 
Denver,  which  woke  up  one  morning  In 
November  1961,  to  dIscovOT  that  more  than 
35  of  Its  police  had  been  arrested  as  burglars. 
Over  a  seven-year  period  they  bad  commit- 
ted at  least  129  crimes — stealing  $40,000  In 
one  blow  from  a  Safeway  supermarket. 

Yet  the  national  corrosion  of  our  ixillce 
today  Is  eating  away  at  the  policeman  who 
tries  to  do  his  duty.  He  Is  being  so  de- 
moralized on  many  fronts  that  a  veteran 
New  York  officer  recently  said:  "If  a  son  of 
mine  even  mentioned  going  into  |>ollce  work, 
I'd  think  about  having  him  committed."  In 
earlier  years  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  police  officers'  sons  to  follow  in  their 
policeman- father's  footsteps. 

While  the  policeman  was  seldom  well  paid 
In  money,  there  was  another  kind  of  i>ay  that 
we  didn't  begrudge  him.  We  gave  him  that 
respect  and  public  support  that  made  bis 
position  one  of  great  public  trust.  The 
courts  supported  him.  The  law  supported 
lilm.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  though  the  pay 
was  no  better,  the  police  candidate  lists  were 
rarely  exhausted.  A  young  man  had  to  beat 
the  competition  If  he  wanted  to  win  a  Job 
on  the  force.  When  be  graduated  from  the 
police  academy  he  felt  that  be  bad  been 
singled  out  for  a  special  responsibility.  He 
knew  the  public  was  behind  htm.  His  duty 
to  enforce  the  law  and  keep  the  peace  was 
clear.  If  he  performed  well  he  had  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  that  he  could  find  In  few 
other  Jobs. 

How  are  things  now? 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  low  pay. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  contemp- 
tuous attitudes  toward  them  In  some  politi- 
cally minded  courts. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  leniency 
In  the  penal  system  which  turns  hardened 
criminals  back  out  on  their  beats  almost  as 
fast  as  they  are  arrested. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  adverse 
Monday-morning  reviews  of  split-second 
decisions  that  they  bad  to  make  on  duty — 
often  with  their  Uvea  at  stake. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  charges 
of  "police  brutality"  aimed  against  them  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  criminals  and  criminal 
lawyers. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  planned 
and  trumped-up  charges  of  'police  brutal- 
ity" leveled  at  them  by  civilian  organiza- 
tions bent  on  creating  public  disorders — in 
which  the  police  themselves  are  often  the 
only  ones  "brutalized." 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  published 
photographs  and  stories  of  violence  and  of 
vague  charges  against  them  which  show 
their  role  in  an  untrue  light— by  selection 
and  omission. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  court  de- 
cisions which  free  criminals  on  highly  tech- 
nical grounds  even  when  there  Is  zio  question 
Of  guilt. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  new  laws 
that  make  it  even  harder  to  convict  the  most 
blatantly  guilty  defendants,  and  that  tie 
their  hands  ever  tighter  In  tatielr  efforts  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  their  in- 
creasing UabUlty  to  physical  assault  on 
themselves — assault  that  is  sometimes  even 
excused  by  leaders  of  public  thought  and 


morals,  leaders  who  should  bring  moral  pres- 
sure against  It. 

Let's  zero  In  on  some  detail. 

Considering  the  personal  risk,  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  exacting  nature  of  police 
work,  the  pay  continues  remarkably  low.  In 
the  last  decade,  "moonlighting"  (taking  off- 
hours  Jo^)  by  police  has  attracted  public  at- 
tention. The  national  average  of  starting 
pay  for  dty  policemen  Is  lees  than  $100  a 
week,  before  deductions.  Many  families  on 
relief  get  more  Income.  Omaha  patrolmen 
put  in  four  years  to  reach  $600  a  month,  and 
the  chief  reportedly  makes  less  than  66  of- 
ficials In  the  city  school  system. 

In  Ashevllle,  N.C.,  a  patrolman  can  work 
his  way  up  to  $5,200  a  year  In  seven  years. 
Houston  police  chief  Herman  B.  Short  esti- 
mates that  more  than  75%  of  his  men  have 
to  moonlight  to  sxipport  their  families. 

Such  pay  scales  can  hardly  be  rated  as 
good  for  a  Job  that  entails  rigorous  qualifi- 
cations, that  sometimes  calls  for  being  spit 
on,  cursed,  used  as  a  target  for  fiylng  bottles 
or  bullets;  and  which  annually  sees  many 
policemen  beaten  and  killed  on  the  Job,  leav- 
ing widows  and  children  on  Inadequate  pen- 
sions. 

The  growing  lack  of  support  of  police  In 
more  and  more  courts  Is  virtually  an  Invita- 
tion to  our  cops  to  look  for  some  saner  way 
to  make  a  living.  The  definition  of  "Il- 
legal search  and  seizure"  has  been  broad- 
ened; rules  on  confessions  and  Interroga- 
tions have  sharply  curtailed  the  "rights"  of 
policemen.  The  most  ringing  defense  in  the 
world  of  the  rights  of  defendants  falls  to 
face  the  other  question:  Who  wants  to  be  a 
cop  under  such  rules? 

Los  Angeles  official  Thad  F.  Brown  recently 
said.  "A  21-year-old  policeman  may  have  to 
make  a  snap  decision  In  a  situation  that  the 
Supreme  Court  wlU  take  weeks  to  study — 
then  decide,  five  to  four,  that  the  policeman 
did  the  wrong  thing."  A  Connecticut  police 
chief  adds:  "We  have  excellent  men,  but 
they're  getting  discouraged.  A  cop  makes 
an  arrest  and  then  finds  that  he  Is  a  bad  guy 
In  court."  A  recent  New  Yorker  cartoon  was 
hardly  Joking  when  It  showed  a  burglar, 
caught  red-handed  rifling  a  safe,  ordering 
the  officer  to  stop  stalling  and  Inform  him 
of  his  rights.  "Cops  today  feel  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  them."  says  a  New  York 
official.  "We  have  a  real  morale  problem,"  he 
pointed  out. 

In  a  Chicago  Court,  officer  Prank  Perry 
preferred  charges  against  three  punks  who'd 
beaten  him  up.  The  Judge  put  them  on 
probation  and  told  Perry  he  was  a  "cry  baby." 
In  another  Chicago  case,  two  off-duty  officers, 
responding  to  a  woman's  screams,  found  one 
of  two  men  creating  a  disturbance  to  be 
armed  with  a  broken  beer  bottle.  The  officers 
announced  themselves,  drew  their  guns  and 
ordered  the  man  to  drop  his  weapon.  In- 
stead, Patrolman  Thomas  A.  DeSutter  got 
the  beer  bottle  In  his  face,  and  needed  27 
stitches  and  23  days  In  a  hospital  to  recover. 
The  Judge  dismissed  the  charges  against  the 
defendants  on  the  grounds  that  the  police 
had  no  right  to  draw  their  guns! 

When  hardened  criminals  are  rapidly  re- 
turned to  society  by  the  penal  system.  It 
may  please  advocates  of  prison  reform,  but 
the  facte  are  that  most  of  them  go  back  to 
crime  so  fast  that  the  cop's  Job  ia  similar  to 
running  as  hard  as  possible  to  stay  in  the 
same  place.  Every  15  minutes,  around  the 
clock,  a  convicted  criminal  Is  returned  to  the 
streets.  California,  for  example,  grants 
paroles  and  probations  to  90%  of  Its  crim- 
inals. The  fact  Is  that  48%  of  all  parolees 
repeat  their  crimes  in  less  than  two  yesa«. 
FBI  figures  for  1966  show  that  seven  out  of 
every  ten  major  crimes  involved  previous  of- 
fenders. If  the  parole  system  Is  to  be  put  In 
bftl&nce  with  the  law-enforcement  problem, 
a  lot  more  has  to  be  done  by  those  respon- 
sible for  parole  and  probation  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  crime-repeaters  turned  loose. 


Like  the  rest  of  us,  poUcemen  wish  that 
every  criminal  oould  be  rehablUtated.  But 
unlike  the  rest  of  us,  the  oop  has  the  often 
dangerous  task  of  rearresting  the  same  man 
time  and  time  again.  Needless  to  say,  the 
predicament  doesn't  boost  an  already  sagging 
morale. 

The  policeman's  Job  has  always  Involved 
risk  of  personal  Injury  (»-  death,  but  only  In 
recent  years  has  there  been  a  tendency  among 
many  leaders  of  public  thought  to  excuse  or 
condone  violence  to  police,  and  thus  destroy 
the  fabric  of  moral  barriers  against  raising  a 
hand  against  the  police. 

The  result  could  have  been  predicted. 
Felonious  assaults  against  Los  Angeles  police 
have  Increased  31.4%.  Quite  gener^ly,  espe- 
cially In  the  big  cities,  there  Is  a  new  and 
uglier  face  on  the  personal-risk  side  of  police 
work.  A  cop  can  find  himself  In  danger  of 
being  lynched  if  he  tries  to  arrest  a  oommon 
drunk  and  a  mob  scene  devel<^>s.  In  1966, 
63  police  were  murdered  and  30  more  died  In 
line  of  duty.  And  In  that  year,  20,528  cope 
were  assaulted.  Of  278  poUcemen  murdered 
in  the  last  six  years,  30%  of  them  were  killed 
while  making  arrests  or  transi)ortlng 
prisoners. 

The  allegation  that  any  policeman  doing 
his  Job  In  a  tough  situation  Is  being  "brutal" 
has  become  so  commonplace  that,  if  someone 
yells  "police  brutality,"  mobs  can  be  turned 
against  officers  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
do  their  duty.  A  young  policeman  who  had 
that  experience  for  the  first  time  put  it  this 
way:  "It  makes  you  feel  worse  than  an  ani- 
mal. You're  out  there  doing  the  best  you 
can.  and  somebody  says  It  ['brutality'],  and 
pretty  soon  everybody  Is  fcreamlng  It  untU 
it's  the  only  so\ind  you  can  hear,"  This  trlal- 
by-niDb  of  omt  police  has  gotten  so  bad  In 
sonie  crowded  cities  that  cop-baltlng  Is  a 
gimmick  favored  by  criminals.  The  trick  Is 
to  aggravate  the  officer  into  any  display  that 
might  be  construed  as  "beyond  reasoimble 
force."  Then  the  officer,  if  he  Isnt  mobbed 
on  the  scene,  is  put  on  trial  In  court  Instead 
of  the  defendant.  Legally,  a  policeman  Is 
empowered  to  use  "reasonable  force"  to  carry 
out  his  Job.  But  the  definition  of  "reason- 
able" has  been  stretched  so  that  a  cross  look 
or  a  hard  tone  of  voice  has  been  branded  as 
"brutaUty." 

Organized  cop-baltlng  by  poUtlcal  demon- 
strators has  become  so  familiar  that  It  Is  ob- 
vious and  commonplace.  Demonstrators  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  have 
established  "Police  Brutality  Conunlttees"  In 
advance  of  demonstrating.  Students  were 
primed  to  start  yelling  "brutality"  when  the 
first  cop  stepped  out  of  a  squad  car  at  one  of 
their  planned  public  disturbances — and  this 
is  an  old  Communist  tactic.  Others  were 
coached  In  advance  to  report  to  a  hospital 
with  "police  inflicted  disabilities."  The  po- 
lice countered  by  bringing  along  cameras  to 
photograph  arrests.  Not  a  single  case  of  de- 
liberate police  brutality  went  on  the  record. 
But  five  highway  patrolmen  were  treated  for 
Injuries,  one  being  hospitalized  for  a  week. 
Anti-Vietnam  war  demonstrators  in  Wash- 
ington last  year  leaned  out  of  paddy  wagons 
to  slug  policemen,  then  posed  as  "brutality 
Victims."  The  American  press  and  TV  have 
often  gloried  in  showing  photos  of  demon- 
strators being  haviled  about  IxxlUy  by  police. 
Many  such  media  accept  no  responsibility 
for  reporting  what  they  actually  know  of  the 
whole  deal  In  such  cases,  however.  They 
seldom  report  what  they  know  full  well,  that 
such  scenes  are  staged  by  demonstrators  aiMl 
that  the  police  are  deliberately  baited.  Com- 
munists at  Congressional  hearings  often  cre- 
ate disturbances,  then  resist  arrest  In  front 
of  the  press  cameras  in  a  bit  of  vaudeville 
that  the  press  too  often  plays  straight  (see 
"Congress  Versxis  Extremists,"  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  Jan.  1967) . 

The  degree  to  which  the  downgrading  of 
police  is  semiorganlzed  In  an  unholy  alliance 
among  some  intellectuals,  political  grbUpe 
and  criminals — and  then  glossed  over  as  a 
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genuine  grua  roots  antlpolloe  movement  In 
tbe  press — te  seldom  realized. 

Certainly  any  newspaper  reader  would  feel 
Kb*A,  In  the  Negro  districts  o{  o\ir  large  d- 
tlee,  tne  police  are  genuinely  bated  as  "antl- 
Kegro  brutes."  And  so  would  readers  of  some 
scholarly  books  on  today's  police.  That  Is 
how  some  militant  Negro  and  white  political 
leaders,  many  criminals,  scholars  and  hood- 
lum mobs  tell  It,  and  that's  how  It  often 
oomes  through  In  the  press.  How  surprising 
then  to  learn  what  the  Louis  Harris  poll  dis- 
covered when  It  polled  city  Negroes  dcor-to- 
door  to  find  their  attitudes  about  police — 
instead  of  simply  asking  self-appointed 
spokesmen.  The  Harris  report  reads  as  If  It 
came  from  another  planet.  The  ordinary 
Negro  citizens  said  they  wanted  more  and 
better  law-enforcement,  a  tougher  clamp 
down  on  dope  and  crime,  better  p<^ce  lao- 
tectlon.  Among  workaday  citizens,  black  or 
white,  crime  is  a  major  worry — and  the 
tougher  the  district  the  more  all  law-abid- 
ing citizens  crave  Increased,  not  decreased, 
policing. 

Former  New  York  Deputy  Police  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  O.  Martin  said:  "The  eager, 
dedicated  young  policeman  starts  out  at  a 
trot.  Then  this  kind  of  thing  [unsubstan- 
tiated charges  of  brutaUty)  slows  him  down. 
Finally,  he  doesn't  know  where  he  stands, 
so  you  &nd  him  standing  still." 

Police  departments  generally  resist  the 
establishment  of  civilian  review  boards  to 
hear  citizens'  charges  against  police  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  their  authority. 
They  say  that  they  should  discipline  their 
own.  Such  boards  are  a  two-edged  sword, 
they  note.  The  boards  are  subject  to  po- 
litical appointments,  political  decisions  and 
the  pressures  of  self-appointed  citizens' 
groups.  They  tend  to  discourage  policemen 
on  duty  from  acting  courageously  to  protect 
the  public  In  tough  situations.  The  officer's 
hand  is  stayed  by  premonitions  that  a  poUU- 
cally  appointed  board,  pressed  by  those  often 
hysterical  citizens'  groups  that  get  so  much 
attention  these  days,  may  second-guess  him 
in  the  seciulty  of  a  meeting  room.  Better 
to  do  nothing  and  show  no  Initiative. 

The  people  of  New  York  City  appear  to 
share  the  police  view  of  civUian  boards.  Last 
fall  they  went  to  the  polls,  forgave  the  police 
all  the  traffic  tickets  they'd  gotten,  and  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  a  civilian  review 
board. 

There  is  police  brutality,  and  there  are 
other  abuses  of  police  authority.  In  Chicago, 
of  389  recent  verbal  complaints,  seven 
charges  of  brutality  were  sustained.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  written  complaints 
are  required,  only  11  were  filed  In  the  same 
period.  Seven,  again,  were  sustained.  In 
Detroit,  about  ten  complaints  a  year  stand 
up  under  investigation.  In  three  recent 
years,  Rochester  found  cause  for  action  In 
one  case  out  of  23  complaints. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the  yean 
regarding  proper  evidence  of  crime  and  the 
proper  way  to  get  this  evidence  have,  among 
other  things,  made  law  enforcement  a  game 
with  as  many  arbitrary  rules  as  contract 
bridge.  In  their  zeal  to  protect  defendants, 
courts  have  set  up  conditions  whereby  It 
la  almost  Impossible  for  the  police  to  collect 
evidence  against  the  nxost  blatantly  g\iUty 
criminal  without  committing  a  technical  er- 
ror which  entitles  the  criminal  to  go  free. 

Somehow  this  is  a  long  remove  from  the 
Idea  of  law  enforcement.  Wittingly  or  not, 
the  courts  have  made  crln>e  a  game  In  which 
guilt  or  innocence  plays  ever  a  smaller  and 
smaller  part.  If  the  police  pop  an  infield 
fly,  the  crooks  have  them  out  automatically, 
and  neither  the  pubUc  Interest  In  crime- 
suppression  nor  the  law  that  was  violated 
has  much  to  do  with  It. 

In  a  recent  book  belaboring  police  gen- 
erally for  their  methods  of  collecting  evi- 
dence, author  Ed  Cray  suggests  that  the  Su- 
,pnme  Court  U  often  guided  by  the  police 


experience  In  Washington,  D.C.  There  the 
ground  rules  for  collecting  evidence  have 
been  quite  strict  since  1914,  and  the  crime 
rate  Is  supposedly  all  right  because  it  Isnt 
worse  than  In  other  big  cities.  The  crime 
rate  In  all  our  cities.  Including  Washington, 
la  bad  and  rising  steadily,  and  there  la  an- 
other side  of  the  coin  In  Washington.  That's 
where  there's  a  $50  bonus  to  any  officer  who 
gets  a  recruit  for  the  force.  That's  where 
they  are  looking  as  far  away  as  Indiana  to 
try  to  find  qualified  young  men  who  want  to 
wear  the  policeman's  blue  coat  In  the  capi- 
tal dty  of  the  nation — without  too  much 
succees.  And  that's  where  women  employ- 
ees of  the  Supreme  Court  are  provided  with 
police  escorts  after  dark  when  they  work 
overtime. 
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TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  RAIL- 
WAY LABOR  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage in  regard  to  the  pending  problems 
in  the  field  of  railway  labor  relations  has 
been  received.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The 
Senator's  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  morning,  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  other  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's administration.  Including  White 
House  aides,  met  with  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors and  a  group  of  Representatives  in 
the  Cabinet  Room.  The  Members  of 
Congress  consisted  primarily  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  similar 
committee  in  the  House. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  other  lilgh  ad- 
ministration officials  who  were  called 
upon  by  the  President,  discussed  at  some 
length  with  Members  of  Congress  the 
pending  crisis  in  the  railway  Industry  of 
tlie  country.  The  President  told  us  of 
the  contents  of  the  message  he  was  plan- 
ning to  send  to  the  Hill  momentarily, 
and  he  also  discussed  with  us  the  con- 
tents of  a  proposed  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  I  introduce  in  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Montana  [BIr. 
MANsnELDl,  the  Senator  from  Alab.ima 
[Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  minority  leader  [Mr.  DirxsewI. 

The  PRESIDINO  officer.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  65)  to 
extend  the  period  for  making  no  change 
of  conditions  under  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  In  the  cur- 
rent dispute  between  the  railroad  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their 
employees,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morsi  (for 
lilmself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  joint  resolution.  I  shall  read 
it  for  the  RxcoRD,  because  my  discussion 
will  be  based  upon  its  contents. 


Joint   resolution   to   extend   the  period  for 
making  no  change  In  conditions  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  BaUway  Labor  Act  applica- 
ble  in  the   current   dispute  between  the 
railroad   carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees 
Whereas  disputes  exist  between  the  car- 
riers  represented  by  the   National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  Aeroepaoe  Work- 
ers;   International    Brotherhood   of   Boiler- 
makers,    Iron     Shipbuilders,     Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  and  Helpers;   Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
International      Association:       International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America;  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oiler* 
functioning  tlirough  the  Railway  Employ- 
ees' Department,  AFL-CIO,  labor  organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11324  of  January  38,  1967.  cre- 
ated an  Emergency  Board  to  investigate  these 
disputes  and  report  Its  findings;  and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Board  has  re- 
ported and  the  statutory  period  for  making 
no  change  of  conditions,  as  extended  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  is  about  to  expire, 
without  the  parties  having  resolved  the  Is- 
sues In  dispute,  thereby  continuing  to 
threaten  substantially  to  Interrupt  inter- 
state commerce  to  a  degree  such  as  to  de- 
prive the  country  of  essential  transporta- 
tion services;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  to  the  national 
Interest,  Including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices be  main  tlned:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency measure  Is  essential  to  security  and 
continuity  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  It  la  desirable  to  achieve  the  above 
objectives  In  a  manner  conducive  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  disputes  through  collective  bar- 
gaining:   Therefore  be   It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provisions 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  Section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  VB.C.  160)  shall  be 
extended  for  an  additional  period  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputes  referred  to  in  BxecuUve 
Order  No.  11324  of  January  38,  1967,  so  that 
no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be 
made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional RaUway  Labor  Conference,  or  by  their 
employees,  in  the  conditions  out  of  which 
such  disputes  arose  prior  to  13:01  ajn.  of 
May  3,  1907. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  resolution 
does  in  effect,  then.  Is  to  extend  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  an  ad- 
ditional 20  days,  which  will  bring  it  up  to 
12:01  a.m.,  May  3. 

Incidentally,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
President  in  the  conference  this  morn- 
ing, tiiat  means  it  will  extend  the  60-day 
period  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  during 
which  strikes  canirot  be  held  to  a  total 
period  of  80  days,  wiiich  would  make  It 
coincide  with  the  length  of  period  cov- 
ered under  the  emergency  disputes  sec- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  controlling  reason 
given  by  the  President  as  to  why  he  la 
sending  up  the  resolution  is  that  he 
leaves  at  midnight  tonight  for  Punta  del 
Este  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  heads 
of  state  of  Latin  American  countries. 
This  is  a  conference  to  which  he  has  been 
Invited,  a  conference  to  which  he  has 


committed  himself  for  quite  some  time. 
Therefore,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
President  should  cancel  his  trip.  Such 
a  cancellation  would  not  be  imderstood, 
particularly  by  the  heads  of  state  of 
Latin  American  countries. 

Therefore,  what  the  President  is  say- 
ing to  the  parties  in  this  dispute  in  tills 
time  of  crisis  is,  in  effect.  "I  am  asking 
that  no  strike  action  be  taken  for  20  days 
provided  Congress  passes  the  Joint  reso- 
lution which  I  am  sending  up  to  them 
forthwith." 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  a  reasonable  request 
on  the  President's  part.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  President  finds  himself,  it  would  be 
a  reasonable  request  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  the  reasons  I  now  set  forth : 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pointed 
out  in  great  detail,  large  quantities  of 
material  are  essential  for  our  men  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam.  Everyone  in  this 
body  knows  that  I  am  opposed  to  tliat 
war,  but  everyone  also  knows  that  as 
long  as  we  have  boys  over  there  fighting, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  they  have  the 
supplies  with  which  to  fight  and  with 
which  to  protect  themselves.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  left  no  room  for  doubt 
in  my  mind — and  I  heard  no  one  at  the 
White  House  conference  express  any 
doubt  about  it  that  a  major  railroad 
strike  in  this  coimtry  at  this  time  would 
create  a  most  serious  crisis  in  regard  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  effort.  Bad  as 
I  think  our  involvement  in  that  war  ef- 
fort is  nevertheless  all  of  us  must  see  to 
It  that  there  is  no  interruption  in  our 
rallrofiwl  transportation  system  or  for 
that  matter  any  other  segment  of  our 
transportation  system. 

In  my  judgment,  as  long  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  the  men  who  are  there 
now  must  have  the  supplies  necessary 
with  which  to  fight  and  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

After  I  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, I  did  not  have  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  need  for  reaching  an  amicable 
settlement  through  good  faith  collective 
bargaining  of  the  pending  railroad 
dispute. 

The  President  made  very  clear  that 
he  had  sought  a  voluntary  agreement 
from  the  brotherhoods  to  postpone  any 
strike  until  he  returned  from  Punta  del 
Este,  in  the  hope  that  during  the  period 
he  was  gone,  they  could  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement. I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  In  the  request 
being  made  on  behalf  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  also  made 
clear  that  the  administration  feels — and 
I  think  rightly  so — than  in  some  way, 
somehow,  this  dispute  must  be  settled 
around  the  conference  table  and  not  on 
the  picket  line.  The  immediate,  serious, 
and  disastrous  effect  a  railroad  strike  in 
this  coimtry,  at  this  critical  hour,  would 
have  makes  a  mediated  settlement  essen- 
tial in  the  public  interest.  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  import  of  a  nationwide 
railway  strike.  I  happened  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Emergency  Board 
in  1941.  when  we  settled  the  then  pend- 
ing threat  of  a  nationwide  railroad  strike 
which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day 
December  7,  1941.  We  settled  that  strike 
on  December  6,  1941 — a  few  hours  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor. 


Comment  was  widespread  at  tliat  time 
as  to  what  ttie  shocking  effect  on  our 
coimtry  would  have  been  if  the  railroad 
trains  of  America  were  bogged  down  in 
a  nationwide  strike  at  the  very  time  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  calamity. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  al- 
though there  was  not  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  a  Pearl  Harbor  during  the 
Emergency  Board  hearings  on  the  threat- 
ened nationwide  railroad  strike,  the  evi- 
dence was  voluminous  as  to  why  it  was 
so  important  that  the  dispute  be  settled 
without  a  strike.  The  world  was  a 
troubled  world  in  December  1941.  A 
great  war  was  going  on  in  Europe  and  it 
was  not  known  how  soon  it  would  be  be- 
fore the  United  States  would  become  In- 
volved In  It.  The  evidence  was  volumi- 
nous as  to  why  it  was  so  Important  that 
an  agreement  be  reached  by  way  of  the 
negotiating  processes  around  the  confer- 
ence table  rather  than  on  the  picket  line. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  American 
people — and  when  I  speak  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  I  speak  to  all  of  labor,  as 
well  as  to  all  of  mcmagement,  and  to  all 
the  other  groups  in  this  country — that 
in  this  time  of  national  crisis,  a  railroad 
strike  in  this  country  is  unthinkable.  I 
care  not  how  short  the  crisis  caused  by 
such  a  strike  might  be,  or  how  long  it 
might  be.  The  dislocations  caused  by  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike,  or  a  strike 
that  would  not  be  nationwide  but  would 
involve  large  segments  of  the  railway  in- 
dustry, would  be  so  disruptive  of  the 
transportation  system  of  this  country 
and  so  disruptive  of  the  need  for  war 
materiel  to  be  shipped  on  its  way  to  the 
war  zone,  that  the  unions  and  the  car- 
riers must  settle  this  case  around  the 
negotiating  table  and  not  on  the  picket 
line.    It  is  their  clear  patriotic  duty. 

These  are  not  my  words  alone,  Mr. 
President,  but  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
urges  that  the  parties  to  this  dispute 
enter  into  a  voluntary  agreement  to 
postpone  a  strike  for  20  days  and  con- 
tinue in  a  good  faith  attempt  to  mediate 
their  differences. 

In  regard  to  the  President's  request 
for  a  volimtary  agreement  of  strike  post- 
ponement I  am  not  privileged  to  say 
more  than  that  It  Is  my  Information  there 
was  not  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
brotherhoods  involved  in  turning  down 
the  request  of  the  President.  But  there 
Is  a  rule  of  procedure  that,  when  there 
is  an  objection  in  the  brotherhoods  bar- 
gaining group,  then  the  entire  group 
will  stand  together  In  voting  agsunst  such 
a  request.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
record  Is  concerned,  the  request  of  the 
President  was  rejected  by  the  six  craft 
unions  involved  in  the  dispute. 

We  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
President.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  were  there. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  on  the 
floor,  and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
his  attendance,  because  I  wanted  him  to 
be  my  witness  as  I  relate  to  the  Senate 
what  went  on  at  the  White  House. 

Following  the  conference  with  the 
President,  there  was  an  informal  com- 
mittee meeting  called  by  our  chairman, 
Senator  Hill,  in  the  Cabinet  room.  We 
discussed  the  resolutlcm  and  the  mes- 
sage. We  thought  it  ought  to  be  crystal 
clear  that  a  request  had  been  made  to 


the  unions  Involved  on  the  part  of  the 
President  for  a  voluntary  agreement  to 
withhold  the  strike  until  his  return  from 
Punta  de]  Este  and  for  a  total  period 
of  20  days  with  the  hope  tliat  a  media- 
tion settlement  could  be  worked  out  in 
the  meantime. 

I  was  designated  by  the  committee  to 
go  beck  to  the  President's  Office  and  see 
the  President  and  advise  the  President 
tliat  the  consensus  of  the  committee  was 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  the  request  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  President  lilmself  for  a  voluntary 
agreement  not  to  iiave  a  strike  until 
he  returned  from  Pimta  del  Este  and 
for  an  additional  time  totaling  20  days. 
The  President  advised  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  had  made  such  a  request 
in  behalf  of  the  President.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  was  there  also  and  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  made  such  a 
request  in  behalf  of  the  President. 

Nevertheless  the  President  agreed  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee,  in  which  he 
would  state — and  we  saw  the  letter  be- 
fore we  left  the  White  House — that  the 
request  was  made  to  the  union  represent- 
atives and  it  was  rejected  by  them.  In 
fairness  to  the  President,  this  should  be 
stdd  in  order  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  has 
done  everything  that  a  President  can  do 
to  seek  to  get  tills  case  settled  by  the 
peaceful  procedures  provided  for  by  way 
of  negotiations  by  the  parties  through 
collective  bargaining,  by  mediation,  by 
the  appointment  of  a  special  emergency 
board,  headed  by  Mr.  Ginsberg,  which 
has  handed  down  recommendations.  Of 
course,  as  Senators  know,  the  brother- 
hoods have  rejected  the  Emergency 
Board's  report.  The  carriers  have 
sisserted  them. 

I  want  this  history  perfectly  clear  be- 
cause what  I  have  related  is  the  situation 
that  confronts  the  Senate.  The  sidmln- 
Lstratlon,  having  done  all  It  can  do  to 
reach  a  peaceful  understnadlng  in  regard 
to  this  ease,  necessarily  hsw  to  turn  to 
Congress  if  there  is  to  be  an  attempt 
to  bring  this  dispute  to  peaceful  negotia- 
tions without  a  strike.  Such  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  tell  the  Senate,  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Is  going  into 
a  hearing  at  which  we  will  hear  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  and  the 
Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Jim  Reynolds,  who 
was  a  great  help  to  us  at  the  White 
House  this  morning.  We  are  going  to 
listen  to  them,  and  then  the  committee 
will  proceed  to  give  such  consideration 
to  the  merits  of  the  resolution  as,  in  its 
wisdom.  It  decides. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  wUl  not  take 
final  action  until  tomorrow  morning. 
That  is  not  certain.  It  may  well  be  done 
this  afternoon  If  what  we  hear  this  after- 
noon is  completely  satisfying  and  there 
Is  no  reason  for  delay. 

I  want  to  make  It  dear  that  we  are 
Introducing  the  resolution  because  the 
President  Is  entitled  to  have  its  hitro- 
duction.  The  introduction  of  It  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  not  siAJect  to  change 
and  modification  by  the  Congress  acting 
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In  its  wisdom.  This  brings  up  another 
matter  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
wrestle  with  In  the  Congress  In  the 
weeks  ahead.  That  Is  the  possibility  of 
new  legislation  that  will  deal  with  emer- 
gency disputes. 

Let  the  Record  show  again,  as  my  rec- 
ord for  22  years  has  shown,  that  I  do 
not  believe  In  legislation  in  the  handling 
of  emergency  disputes  that  Imposes  upon 
labor  and  management  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. In  my  Judgment,  that  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  economic  totali- 
tarianism of  one  form  or  another.  It 
places  arbiters  sitting  in  compulsory  ar- 
bitration courts  or  boards  in  a  position, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  exercise 
control  over  the  American  economy.  If 
they  can  fix  wages,  they  can  fix  prices. 
If  they  can  fix  conditions  of  emplojrment 
for  workers,  they  can  fix  conditions  for 
management  In  the  operation  of  their 
plants  and  businesses. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  ever  justified, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  today. 

That  was  why  I  was  one  of  the  few 
Members  in  this  body  who  voted  against 
the  only  compulsory  arbitration  bill  that 
has  ever  passed  this  body  in  my  22  years 
in  the  Senate.  It,  too,  happened  to  in- 
volve the  railroad  Industry.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  start  voting  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, because  I  do  not  think  people 
understand  the  implications  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  regard  to  the  control 
of  the  economy  of  the  country.  A  free 
economy  is  lost  under  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

But  there  should  be  a  balancing  of 
interests  of  both  labor  and  management 
In  the  settling  of  so-caUed  emergency 
disputes.  I  said  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
this  morning  we  have  a  critical  situa- 
tion arising  in  regard  to  conditions  in 
the  trucking  Industry.  The  trucking  in- 
dustry in  effect  is  saying,  "We  are  going 
to  stop  the  mov^nent  of  all  trucks  be- 
cause there  are  some  wildcat  strikes  in  a 
very  de  minimis  number  of  cases."  Thus 
in  the  Cabinet  Room  this  morning  I 
joined  with  another  Member  of  Con- 
gress, who  had  raised  the  point  that  what 
is  involved  in  the  trucking  dispute  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  lockout. 
I  do  not  think  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
should  be  used  in  a  lockout  of  the  type 
that  is  arising  in  the  trucking  crisis, 
forcing  men  to  go  back  to  work." 

In  a  lockout  situation,  the  moving 
party  is  the  employer.  That  is  why, 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  middle 
aisle  in  1947,  when  I  led  the  fight  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill  in  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  then  pointed  out 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  not  a  bal- 
anced proposal  as  far  as  emergency  dis- 
putes were  concerned.  If  we  are  going  to 
put  men  back  to  work  presumably  In  an 
emergency  dispute  situation  in  which  the 
union  is  apparently  the  major  wrong- 
doer, then  there  must  be  a  balancing 
provision  in  the  law  that  makes  it  very 
clear  that  In  another  type  of  case  In 
which  the  employer  is  the  wrongdoer  by 
forcing  a  lockout,  then  the  employer 
should  have  nothing  to  gain  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  labor  dispute.  That  is 
why  I  proposed  In  1947  what  I  then 
ciJled  a  "tpken  ^izure"  of  any  business 
during  the  period  necessary  for  settling 
an  etnergency  dHspute  in  a  lockout  situa- 


tion. If  the  union  is  to  be  denied  the 
right  to  strike  in  an  emergency  dispute 
for  an  80-day  period  when  the  union  is 
in  the  wrong,  then  the  employer  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  lockout  when  he 
is  found  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

I  only  mention  this,  as  I  did  in  the 
Cabinet  room  this  morning,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Let  this  be  notice  upon  the  truck- 
ing concerns  of  this  coimtry  that  as  far 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
concerned,  that  if  it  is  their  strategy  to 
slop  the  trucks  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing the  application  of  an  80-day  provi- 
sion, to  send  men  back  to  work  for  80 
days  then  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon win  be  proposing  here  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  that  their  companies  be 
seized,  if  it  is  found  that  they  are  the 
wrongdoers.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lock  out  in  order  to  force  an  application 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  against  the  driv- 
ers of  their  trucks.  When  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  emergency  dispute 
legislation,  if,  as,  and  when  we  do,  Mr. 
President,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon once  again  will  be  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  arguing  for  a  balanced  law. 
The  Taft-Hartley  dispute  section  never 
was  balanced;  it  was  always  slanted  in 
favor  of  the  employers  against  labor.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  feels  that  there 
has  to  be  impartial  balance  and  fairness 
in  the  provisions  of  any  law  that  deals 
with  the  problem  of  labor  relations. 

Coming  back  to  the  resolution  pending 
before  Congress  as  I  said  in  the  Cabinet 
room  this  morning  we  are  at  the  point  in 
this  railroad  case  just  about  where  I  left 
the  airline  dispute  last  year.  If  Senators 
will  remember,  the  Morse  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  was  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  some  54  to  31.  I  was  charged 
by  some  in  labor  with  being  a  strike- 
breaker because  I  proposed  to  extend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  in  that  case  for  a 
period  of  180  days,  with  the  guarantee 
to  labor  that  any  final  settlement  would 
be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1966.  How 
in  the  world  could  that  be  strikebreak- 
ing, after  a  national  negotiating  commit- 
tee of  the  imion  involved  had  even  en- 
tered into  an  agreement,  through  Its  rep- 
resentatives, with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  accept  the  mediation 
agreement  that  was  agreed  to? 

I  said  then  and  repeat  now,  the  rank 
and  file  of  that  union  had  a  perfect  right 
to  reject  the  agreement,  but  I  felt  under 
the  circumstances,  after  the  President 
had  even  been  called  in  as  a  party  in  the 
negotiations,  that  they  should  have 
agreed  to  stay  at  work,  and  given  in- 
structions to  their  national  mediation 
committee  to  go  back  to  mediation  and 
seek  to  obtain  a  better  agreement  on 
certain  specific  points.  That  was  the 
position  I  took  then. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  In  this 
railway  case  crisis  has  some  of  the  same 
aspects.  The  extension  recommended 
is  not  for  180  days;  it  is  for  a  20-day 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther negotiations,  in  hopes  that  a  peace- 
ful settlement  can  be  reached.  What 
other  course  of  action  is  there?  We 
have  only  two  alternatives:  either  to 
follow  this  course  of  action.  In  hopes  a 
peaceful  settlement  can  be  obtained,  or 
to  permit  a  strike  to  go  on. 


Mr.  President,  If  the  public  interest 
did  not  outweigh  the  interests  of  the 
parties,  then  I  would  say,  "Let  them 
strike."  But  as  long  as  the  statements 
and  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  this  morning,  and  by 
Mr.  Boyd  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, another  Cabinet  officer,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  the 
disastrous  effect  a  nationwide  railway 
strike  would  have  upon  the  war  effort 
and  upon  the  economy  of  this  coimtry, 
I  wish  to  say  that  as  of  now — and  I 
emphasize  this  for  the  Record — it  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  a  prima  facie  case  exists  in 
support  of  the  President's  resolution. 
The  only  recourse  and  the  only  remedy 
now  to  stop  the  strike  is  the  passage  of 
such  a  resolution  for  that  period  of 
time  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
resolution.  The  only  power  which  can 
accomplish  that  result  is  Congress. 
Senators  may  say.  "You  can  let  the 
strike  proceed,  and  then  you  can  make 
appplicatlon.  after  the  strike  proceeds, 
for  further  action  by  the  Congress." 

But,  Mr.  President,  look  at  our  image. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  the  President, 
to  be  in  Punta  del  Este,  when  that  kind 
of  a  domestic  crisis  develops  in  our 
country.  Certainly,  if  it  develops,  the 
President  cannot  be  at  Punta  del  Este. 
Let  us  face  up  to  that.  We  would  not 
want  him  to  be  there.  He  would  not 
want  to  be  there. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  for 
Congress,  In  behalf  of  all  of  the  people, 
to  take  the  position  that  certainly  this 
strike  should  not  proceed  while  the 
President  is  out  of  the  country.  The 
President  will  be  at  Punta  del  Este  on  a 
foreign  policy  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  this  Republic  for  years  and  years  to 
come.  I  happen  to  believe  that  what 
may  be  proposed  at  Punta  del  Este,  and 
tentatively  agreed  to,  within  the  Presi- 
dential powers,  subject  to  the  review  of 
Congress,  will  prove  to  be  of  great  his- 
toric importance.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  we  are  justified,  imder 
such  circumstances,  in  passing  a  reso- 
lution that  would  have  the  effect  at  least 
of  postponing  a  strike  until  the  President 
returns  from  Punta  del  Este,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  a  20-day  period. 

But  the  power,  Mr.  President,  Is  lim- 
ited now  to  Congress.  It  may  be  that 
after  the  20-day  period  provided  in  the 
resolution  has  passed  there  may  be  ft 
development  of  a  set  of  operative  facts 
that  would  call  for  the  application  of 
further  congressional  action.  This  is 
true  because  it  is  only  Congress,  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause,  that  has 
the  authority  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter. 

I  believe,  Mr,  President,  knowing  the 
labor  leaders  involved,  and  having  great 
admiration  for  the  heads  of  these 
imlons — each  and  every  one  of  them,  Mr. 
President — ^that  upon  refiection,  and  as 
a  result  of  further  negotiations,  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  and  a  strike 
will  not  be  necessary,  even  if  they  wanted 
to  follow  the  strike  route. 

But.  Mr.  President,  It  is  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause  that  gives  to  Congress 
the  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes. 
That  is  the  only  section  of  the  Constltu- 
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aon  which  gives  us  jurisdiction.  There- 
fore, the  President  is  not  only  within  his 
prerogatives  and  his  rights,  but  in  keep- 
ing with  his  Executive  duty,  to  lay  this 
matter  before  representatives  of  Con- 
gress in  consultation,  as  he  did  this 
morning,  advising  us  of  the  message  that 
he  was  sending  up  and  of  the  resolution 
that  I  have  just  introduced. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  statement,  Mr. 
President,  before  I  go  into  the  commit- 
tee hearing  at  2  o'clock. 

I  shall  consider  myself  perfectly  free 
to  support  any  modification  of  the  reso- 
lution that  I  become  satisfied  on  the 
facts  should  help  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results.  But  the  President  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  have  that  resolution  in- 
troduced, and  I  am  proud  and  honored 
to  be  asked  to  introduce  It.  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mams- 
held]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HttLl ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

DiRKSEN]. 

I  make  this  statement,  Mr.  President, 
knowing  that  many  Senators  are  else- 
where, so  that  it  will  be  available  for 
their  reading  before  breakfast  tomorrow 
morning.  I  want  them  to  understand 
the  historical  background  of  what  has 
happened  in  this  dispute. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  was  with  us  this  morning.  I 
thank  him  for  the  honor  that  he  has  paid 
me  by  listening  to  my  account  and  in- 
terpretation of  what  happened. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
advised  me  that  he  had  to  leave,  but  he 
joins  me  in  the  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution and  agrees  with  my  account  of 
what  happened  in  the  conference  with 
the  President  this  morning. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield?!  I 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield.         ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  others 
at  the  White  House  within  the  hour, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I,  too,  came  back  with 
the  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  this  request,  that 
we  have  no  other  choice,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  approve  a  resolution  ex- 
tending for  a  period  of  20  days  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

I  point  out — and  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  agree  with 
me — that  this  is  a  dramatic  example  of 
what  I  believe  is  an  xmfortimate  incon- 
sistency in  our  laws,  because  one  act,  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  applies  to  part  of 
the  transportation  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try— the  airlines  and  the  railroads — 
whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  applies  to 
the  trucking  Industry. 

Because  this  is  the  case,  and  because 
there  are  differences  in  periods  of  wait- 
ing and  no-strlke  provisions,  the  public 
Is  confused.  I  think  that  many  times  the 
parties  are  confused  and  even  Members 
of  Congress  are  confused  as  to  which  of 
these  two  laws  applies  In  this  particular 
request  by  the  President. 

It  happens  that  the  20  days  will  ex- 
tend the  provisions  imder  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  make  It  conform  to  the 
80-day  waiting  period  that  would  apply 
If  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were  applicable. 

While  it  is  unfortunate,  In  my  opinion, 
that  Congress  does  not  have  proposals 


and  recommendations  before  it  for  revis- 
ing the  emergency  strike  provisions  that 
we  have  imder  the  several  laws,  I  do 
hope  that  when  we  get  aroimd  to  making 
changes  in  our  basic  laws,  we  might  try 
to  bring  the  whole  transportation  indus- 
try under  one  of  the  laws,  or  at  least 
make  the  laws  consistent  so  that  the 
whole  transportation  industry  would  be 
covered  by  the  same  rules  of  procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  observations  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  As  the  Senator  recalls,  there 
was  some  discussion  of  this  with  the 
President  in  the  Cabinet  room  this 
morning  when  one  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  raised  with  the  President  the 
matter  of  giving  consideration  to  the  im- 
position of  the  legislation. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  he  has 
had  a  task  force  at  work  on  this  matter 
ever  since  2  years  ago.  He  made  men- 
tion of  it  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. The  President  states  that  the  task 
force  will  have  some  recommendations  to 
make  very  shortly,  at  which  time  the 
administration  will  proceed  to  give  some 
consideration  to  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION DEALING  WITH  THE 
POSSIBLE  RAILROAD  STRIKE,  UN- 
TIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT,  TO- 
GETHER WITH  ANY  INDIVIDUAL, 
MINORITY,  OR  SUPPI.KMKNTAL 
VIEWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  to  file  its  report  on  the  joint 
resolution  dealing  with  the  possible  rail- 
road strike  imtil  midnight  tonight,  to- 
gether with  any  individual,  minority,  or 
supplemental  views,  if  desired.  I  might 
add  that  separate  views  of  any  kind  are 
not  anticipated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  If,  on  the 
basis  of  the  law  or  laws  as  they  now 
stand,  that  come  midnight  Wednesday 
next,  the  President  will  be  absolutely 
powerless  to  function  in  this  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  applies  to  all  procedures  available 
to  him. 

The  Attorney  General  was  In  the  Cab- 
inet Room  this  morning,  and  the  specific 
question  was  asked  him.  He  gave  the 
same  answer,  that  once  Wednesday  mid- 
night arrives,  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Goverrmient  will  have  done  every- 
thing it  can  under  existing  law. 

If  the  strike  then  occurs,  the  Presi- 
dent can  seek  further  congressional  ac- 
tion, but  the  strike  will  be  on  and  great 
dislocation  will  take  place.  F*urther,  the 
President  will  be  out  of  the  country  at 
that  time. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  going  to  put 
the  President  in  a  very  awkward  position 
and  create  a  very  bad  national  emer- 


gency. Further  we  will  put  him  in  a  p(H 
sitlon  in  which  he  will  either  have  to 
come  back,  if  he  has  gone.  If  we  do  not 
give  him  some  reasonable  answer  that 
we  will  pass  this  resolution  he  may  be 
forced  to  decide  not  to  go  at  all  to  Pimta 
del  Este.  I  repeat  that  the  best  interests 
of  our  foreign  relations  with  Latin 
America  for  years  to  come  make  it  very 
essential  that  he  go  to  Pimta  del  Este. 

I  think  the  country  is  entiUed  to  some 
action  by  Congress  immediately  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  is  without  question  the  best 
informed  man  in  either  body  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations  and  one  of  the  very 
best  informed  men  in  the  country,  if  not 
the  best. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  kind,  but 
I  deny  his  allegations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  repeat  my  state- 
ment and  emphasize  it. 

I  say  also  that  the  question  of  the 
President  attending  the  Punta  del  Este 
conference  came  up  this  morning,  and 
it  was  the  unanimous  viewpoint  of  all 
those  present  that  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  meeting,  he  shoiild  by 
all  means  honor  his  commitment  to  at- 
tend. 

We  are  delighted  that  he  has  had  this 
evidence  of  wholehearted  support  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  in  attendance  at 
that  meeting  at  the  White  House,  be- 
cause we  all  recognize  the  great  sig- 
nificance attached  to  this  particular 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  state  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  at  this  time. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  completely  fulfilled  his  respon- 
sibility with  every  means  available. 

I  commend  the  President  not  only  for 
referring  the  matter  to  us  for  our  advice 
and  counsel,  as  well  as  action,  but  also 
for  keeping  his  commitment  to  meet  with 
the  chiefs  of  state  of  Latin  America  on 
Wednesday  next. 

I  wish  the  President  Godspeed  and 
good  luck. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
majority  leader  In  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  In  highly  commending 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  program  and  procedure  that  he  has 
followed  in  preparing  the  way  for  his 
attendance  at  this  head-of -state  confer- 
ence in  Punta  del  Este. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  thoroughly 
endorse  the  objectives  of  the  resolution 
that  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress. 
The  President  did  not  send  a  resolution 
asking  for  no  changes. 

In  order  to  satisfy  some  Senators  that 
had  concern,  there  could  have  been  cer- 
tain language  which  I  recommended  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  6 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  language 
could  have  been  added  that  would  leave 
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no  room  for  doubt  that  Congress  was  re- 
senring  Its  authority  to  exercise  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  the  Constitution, 
Includnlg  the  procedures  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills.  That  Is  the 
check.    That  Is  the  test. 

I  made  that  recommendation  In  the 
FXjrelgn  Relations  Committee.  I  said 
•^  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  there  would 
have  been  no  opposition  at  all  at  the 
White  House  level.  It  was  consistent 
with  the  intention  of  the  President  from 
the  beginning. 

With  that  language  in  the  resolution, 
I  thought  that  the  resolution  as  sent  by 
the  President  should  have  been  passed. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  repeat 
hi  this  context,  that  I  happen  to  think 
this  is  a  very  Important  foreign  policy 
conference  for  the  wholQ  future  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — and  that  means 
the  United  States  u  well  as  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

I  join  the  majority  leader  in  wishing 
the  President  every  possible  succcess  in 
this  very  Important  conference  and 
pledge  to  him  my  support  in  carrying 
out  the  objectives  that  he  outlined  in 
his  message  when  on  March  10,  1967,  he 
sent  his  message  and  the  recommended 
resolution  on  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence  to   the   Congress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  majority  leader  was  tragically 
smd  unfortimately  away  from  the  Senate 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  a  number  of 
proposals  were  submitted  because  of 
what  was  regarded  as  the  inadequacy  of 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

This  was  done  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  House  had  already  acted  on 
a  resolution  that  was  regarded  as  quite 
adequate. 

Under  the  circiunstances  and  in  view 
of  these  various  proposals  that  came  to 
my  attention  I  undertook  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  Republican  membership 
of  both  t^e  House  and  the  Senate  for 
further  discussion  of  the  matter. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  proposal  of 
circulating  a  roundrobin  statement. 
After  some  considerable  discussion  the 
leadership  approved  a  rather  short,  but 
I  thought  an  all-inclusive  statement, 
wishing  the  President  Godspeed  in  his 
Journey  to  Punta  del  Este,  and  also  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  heads  of  state  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics.  We  de- 
sired to  make  it  abundantly  clear  tliat 
we  did  not  want  him  to  go  there  with 
embarrassment  and  under  any  awkward 
ctrcumstanoes;  and  I  thought,  brief  as 
that  statemoit  was,  it  was  adequate  to 
the  purpose. 

I  am  glad  now.  after  further  consul- 
tation with  the  President,  that  he  does 
not  feel  encumbered  in  any  way.  And  so 
1  wish  him  well  in  these  negotiations. 
But  the  statement  did  enable  us  to  go  on 
the  record  so  that  all  the  world  might 
know  that  we  fully  share  his  desire  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  if  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  dc«e,  in  the  Interest  of  the  sodal 
and  economic  well-being  of  all  the  people 
in  this  heml.sphere. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  made  this 
afternoon,  I  believe  that  as  the  President 
departs  for  Punta  del  Este  tonight,  he 


knows  that  he  has  the  full  cooperation 
and  approval  of  the  Senate  in  his  en- 
deavors in  meeting  with  the  other  chiefs 
of  state. 

Like  my  colleagues,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoRsr]  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  £>xrksen],  the 
Senate  wishes  the  President  Oodspeed 
and  good  luck. 


TROOP  REDUCTIONS  IN  EUROPE— 
THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  statements  which  were  is- 
sued by  me  over  the  weekend  in  connec- 
tion with  troop  reductions  in  Europe  and 
the  President's  trip  to  meet  with  the 
chiefs  of  state  of  Latin  America  at  Punta 
del  Este. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

drATKMXWT    BT    SXNATOB    UlKJt    lilANBITKLO, 

April  9,    1967 

Press  referencM  indicate  the  reaclilng  of 
an  agreement  by  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  tJnlted  States  on  reductions  of 
military  forces  stationed  on  the  European 
continent  under  N.A.T.O.  It  Is  reported  that 
the  United  SUtes  wlU  reoaU  two  of  the  three 
brigades  In  one  of  the  six  divisions  which  we 
have  in  Western  £utx>pe.  This  means  a  re- 
duction on  the  order  of  13.000  men  (and 
presumably  their  dependents)  in  a  VS.  mili- 
tary establishment  of  weU  over  600,000  Amer- 
icans which  has  been  maintained  for  many 
years  on  the  E^iropean  continent. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  some  weeks 
ago  there  were  indications  that  the  Defense 
Department  intended  to  withdraw  two  U.S. 
divisions  from  Europe.  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  current  report  whether  the  12,000  men 
now  ezi}ected  to  be  recalled  would  represent 
a  first  step  in  tliat  larger  reduction  or 
whether  the  12,000  men  is  to  constitute  the 
total  cut. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  if  there  Is  to  be 
a  12.000  man  withdrawal,  it  would  be  but  a 
first  step  and  that  further  reductions  of  U-S. 
forces  in  Europe  wUl  follow  promptly.  Cer- 
tainly If  the  12,000  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
contemplated  reduction,  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded. In  my  Judgment,  as  wholly  Inade- 
quate. 

I  note  with  Interest  in  this  connection 
another  press  report  which  makes  reference 
to  a  Soviet  troop  wlthdrawfil  from  Eastern 
Europe.  According  to  this  report  out  of  Lon- 
don, the  Soviet  Union  has  recalled  from 
Hungary,  three  motorized  Russian  divisions 
totalling  30.000  men,  a  reduction  which  cuts 
in  half  the  Soviet  garrison  in  that  country. 
I  hope  this  report  is  accurate  and  reflects  in 
Eastern  Europe  the  same  trend  towards  mili- 
tary deemphasls  which  exists  in  Western 
Europe. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  parallelism, 
however,  my  own  view  remains  disposed  to- 
wards a  substantial  reduction  of  our  forces 
in  Europe.  In  my  judgment,  that  reduction 
Is  called  for  in  our  own  interests  and  in  the 
light  of  current  European  attitudes  aod  the 
realities  of  the  situation  on  the  continent. 

That  is  the  premise  of  the  Senate  Resolu- 
lutlon  of  the  44  which  has  been  referred  to  a 
joint  group  of  the  Porelgn  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees.  I  have  asked 
the  Members  to  meet  with  me  on  Thursday, 
April  13  for  an  organlxation-meetlng.  Since 
it  seems  possible  that  the  only  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  In  Europe  which  is  contemplated 
by  Executive  Branch  olflclals  may  be  the 
12,000  reported  In  the  press.  It  is  all  the  more 
necessary  that  this  special  committee  proceed 


to  a  Judicious  examination  of  the  resolutions 
on  troop  reductions  and  related  European 
policy  which  have  been  referred  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  be  my  hope  that,  pursuant  to 
its  mandate,  the  special  Committee  will  be 
able  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  an  appro- 
priate course  which  will  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  best  possible  advice  and  sup- 
p(»t  on  this  question. 

Statucznt  bt  Senatok  Mikz  Manstixu), 
Apml  10.  1967 
Today,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  leave  Washington  en  route  to  Punta  del 
Este  in  Uruguay.  He  will  confer  there  with 
the  several  Presidents  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. Among  the  questions  which  will  be 
discussed  at  the  meeting  will  be  those  relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  economic  and  social  ad- 
vance under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  possibilities  of  expanding  commerce  and 
trade  through  a  Hemispheric  common  mar- 
ket and  other  forms  of  inter-American  co- 
operation. 

There  will  be,  at  this  Conference,  an  op- 
portunity for  an  Intense  focus  by  the  Heads 
of  the  American  States  on  the  current  prob- 
lems and  prospects  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. There  will  also  be  occasion  for  aflir- 
mation  of  the  mutuality  of  respect,  concern, 
and  obligation  which  It  is  to  be  hoped  will 
Infuse  ever-increasingly  the  relations  of  the 
nations  of  the  Americas. 

I  should  like  to  note  at  this  time  that  I 
happened  to  be  among  those  Senators  whom 
the  President  consulted  on  a  proposed  Con- 
gressional reeolution  which  would  have  pro- 
vided an  endorsement  of  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  pro- 
posal seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sound  one  and  I 
was  certainly  prepared  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion along  those  Unes.  I  regret  the  events  of 
the  past  week  which  apparently  have  In- 
hibited the  enactment  of  some  formal  ex- 
pression of  Senate  sentiment  on  the  matter. 
May  I  say  that  either  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Executive  Branch,  or  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  Committee,  or  sUU  another 
which  the  Senate  itself  might  have  devised 
out  of  these  original  forms  could  well  have 
proved  to  be  of  some  added  usefulness  at 
the  Punta  del  Este  meeting. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  since  my 
return — I  was  not  in  the  city  last  week— 
that  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  characterized  by 
some  unnamed  source  somewhere  in  the 
Executive  Branch  as  "worse  than  useless." 
That  statement  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  gra- 
tuitous comment  on  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee  to 
work  out  a  way  of  accommodating  the 
desires  of  the  Executive  Branch  while  sus- 
taining the  Constitutional  reeponslbUlties  of 
the  Senate.  That  the  President  himself  Is 
fully  understanding  of  the  situation  was 
made  clear  by  his  press  secretary  who  an- 
nounced that : 

"The  President  has  made  bis  position 
known  to  Congress,  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  Senate  does  or  does  not  wish 
to  express  a  view  before  the  conference  is 
held  is  their  privilege.  .  .  ." 

I  regret  the  irresponsible  comment  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  from  the  unnamed 
Executive  source.  It  appears  to  have  had 
the  effect  last  week  of  confusing  the  issue 
and  Impairing  full  Senate  consideration  of 
the  matter.  It  Is  too  late  now  to  proceed 
judiciously  to  form  a  Congressional  state- 
ment on  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
It  ought  to  be  clear  and  I  know  the  Senate 
would  wish  It  to  be  made  clear  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  sentiments  of  this 
body.  To  say  the  very  least,  we  bold  the 
other  American  EtepubUos  In  the  highest 
esteem.  Resolution  or  not,  we  are  prepared 
to  give  the  moat  iinderstandlng  attention  to 
any  measure  of  hemispheric  cooperation  and 
benefit  which  may  emerge  from  the  Con- 
ference and  which  may  isvolve  in  some  way 
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the  Senate's  oonsUtuUonal  fiinoUons.  We 
join  together,  regardless  of  party,  aiui  with 
all  Americana  In  fuU  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  In  wishing  him  Oodspeed  as  h» 
leaves  to  represent  us  all  at  the  Punta  dti 
Este  meeting. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AJM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow, Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Mr.  SYMtNGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Truman  administration  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
S.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  at  the  10th  aimual  board 
meeting  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Library 
Institute  held  in  Independeooce,  Mo.,  ear- 
lier this  month. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Truman  was  xm- 
Bble  to  attend  to  hear  the  brilliant  and 
affectionate  remarks  by  his  former  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  Mr.  Murphy  described  how 
decisions  were  made  during  the  Truman 
administration  and  stressed  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  mobilize  brains  as  well 
as  facts.  He  noted  our  former  Presi- 
dent's unique  gifts  of  simplification,  dili- 
gence, orderliness,  gentleness,  dedica- 
tion, learning,  and  the  courage  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
of  Mr.  Murphy's  lecture,  published  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  April  2,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star  Apr.  2, 1967 1 
A    PoRMKa    Am    Lauds    TamcAif — Chari.s8 

MuRFHT    Crrxs    Diliokmcx    or    33o    Paxsi. 

DEMT — At   LiBSAitT    Mexttno — CAB   Chadi- 

MAN  Spkaks  Betorx  Dduktobs  or  iNSTmm 

It  woxild  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  President 
who  did  his  homework  any  more  diligently 
than  Harry  S.  Truman,  a  close  associate  of 
the  82-year-old  former  chief  executive  said 
yesterday  In  Independence. 

Charles  S.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  board  and  former  Truman  assist- 
ant in  the  White  House,  added  that  Truman 
had  a  facility  for  "mobUlslng  brains  as  weU 
as  facts." 

SPEAKS  AT  Mxrmro 

Murphy,  special  counsel  to  President  Tru- 
man, spoke  on  the  Truman  administration  at 
the  tenth  annual  board  meeting  of  the  Harry 
8.  Truman  Library  Institute  board  of  direc- 
tors at  the  Truman  library.  Mr.  Truman, 
closely  confined  to  his  Independence  home 
since  last  August  when  he  was  UI  with  an 
abdominal  ailment,  did  not  attend. 

However,  other  guests  and  members  rep- 
resented a  wide  segment  of  educators,  law- 
makers and  administrators.  The  visiting 
group  was  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren of  the  United  States  Supreme  court,  who 
presided  at  the  lecture  program. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  president  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Mlssoxirl,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board. 

In  his  lecture,  Murphy  described  Mr.  Tru- 
man as  a  man  who  had  a  mind  of  his  own 
and  made  it  up  for  himself.  Murphy  said 
that,  as  President,  Mr.  Truman  always  called 
for  help  In  decisions  and  in  planning  for  the 


future — relying  on  a  distinguished  dvlUan 
committee  for  advice,  for  example,  before  de- 
ciding to  drop  the  atomic  bomb  that  ended 
World  War  II. 

TALKS  ON  KOKEA 

"The  decision  to  resist  aggression  In  Korea 
was  reached  over  the  course  of  two  days  and 
nights  of  most  Intensive  discussions  with  the 
top  civilian  and  military  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment," Murphy  continued. 

"The  order  to  relieve  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  of  his  command  was  issued  only  after 
the  I»resident  had  discussed  the  matter  for 
days  with  the  secretary  of  defense  and  the 
joint  chiefs  of  staff  and  had  received  their 
unanimous  advice  that  the  action  was  neces- 
sary." 

"By  his  very  example  he  was  a  great  teach- 
er," Murphy  said,  "and  many  of  the  lessons 
he  taught  are  transferrable  not  only  to  other 
occupants  of  the  White  House,  but  to  the 
whole  spectrum  of  human  affairs." 

Murphy  listed  some  of  Truman's  great 
gifts  as  simplification,  diligence,  orderliness, 
gentleness,  dedication,  courage  and  learning. 

"Tnunan  described  a  speech,"  Murphy 
stated,  "as  a  direct  statement  of  facte  with- 
out trimmings  and  without  oratory. 

"When  speaking  of  the  American  presi- 
dency It  may  be  asking  too  much  to  say  keep 
it  simple,  but  serious  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion are  likely  to  be  highly  productive  of 
good  results. 

KTKBT    WAKINO    MOICKMT 

"About  this  diligence  I  will  simply  record 
that  for  seven  and  three-quarters  years  he 
spent  virtually  every  waking  moment  work- 
ing at  being  President. 

"The  ways  he  showed  consideration  for  his 
staff  were  countless.  Mrs.  Truman  joined 
him  in  this  and  I  am  sure  that  on  her  part 
this  was  a  natural  manifestation  of  the  no- 
bility and  generosity  of  her  nature.  I  am 
sure,  too,  that  this  was  the  recUi  motivating 
factor  for  him. 

"The  problems  of  the  presidency  are  so 
complicated."  Murphy  said  of  his  dedication, 
"that  for  all  of  his  wisdom  and  talent  for 
simplification,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what 
action  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  in  any 
particular  situation,  but  what  he  thought 
was  right  was  what  he  did. 

"So  far  as  I  was  able  to  tell,  Truman  was 
never  afraid  of  anything.  So  that  leaves  me 
with  the  phlloeophical  question  of  how 
courageous  a  man  can  be  if  fear  is  absent 
from  bis  makeup." 

Truman  was  described  as  a  man  who  never 
stopped  learning.  He  was  61  years  old  when 
he  came  to  the  presidency,  almost  69  when 
be  left  It.  But  few  men  at  any  age  have  had 
such  an  Intensive,  productive  and  successful 
learning  period,  Murphy  said. 

ICADE    MAJOB    CHANGXS 

During  the  Truman  administration. 
Murphy  recalled,  there  were  major  changes 
among  the  President's  staff,  members  who 
are  housed  in  the  executive  office  building, 
although  not  in  the  White  House  itself.  No- 
tably, these  included  the  establishment  of 
the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  in  1946  tmd 
the  National  Security  council  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  board  in  1947. 
The  latter  was  superseded  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  Korean  war. 

"Truman  persisted  In  doing  the  right 
thing  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  his  term," 
Murphy  said  in  dosing.  "This  included 
orderly  turnover." 

Murphy  related  that  on  the  train  return- 
ing to  Washington  from  Independence  after 
the  1952  election  Truman  instructed  him  to 
preptare  the  "orderly  turnover"  to  the  Repub- 
licans. He  said  that  he  was  not  happy  about 
the  assignment  but  admitted  that  Tniman 
was  right. 

He  said  a  few  days  later  he  was  told  to 
gather  information  on  statem^its  by  sundry 


persons  In  the  campaign  with  a  ^"wl  Instruc- 
tion to  "analyze  Trumanism." 

"I  have  not  and  probably  never  wlU  be 
able  to  comply  with  that  directive."  Murphy 
said,  "but  I  hope  these  remarks  today  may 
be  regarded  as  partial  compliance." 


THE   25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SUR- 
RENDER   ON    BATAAN    PENINSULA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  although 
a  quaii«r  century  has  passed  the  sur- 
render of  American  and  Filipino  forces 
on  the  Bataan  Peninsula  in  the  Philip- 
pines on  April  9,  1942,  remains  a  bitter 
memory  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Still  reeling  from  the  devastation 
wrought  by  attacking  Japanese  forces  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  our  Nation  was  driven  to 
its  knees  when  the  gallant  defenders  of 
Bataan  struck  their  colors  after  a 
desperate  3-month  siege. 

Yet  even  in  this  darkest  hour,  the 
American  people  looked  upon  their  Fili- 
pino allies  with  a  new-found  respect  and 
admiration.  Of  the  78,100  men  in  the 
American  fighting  force  on  Luzon,  66,304 
were  FOipinos. 

Bataan  maiiced  the  beginning  of  a 
totally  new  relationship  between  tiie 
United  States  and  Asia.  Many  years 
later  it  was  to  lead  to  another  great  test 
of  courage  and  convictions  in  a  place 
called  Vietnam. 

T^e  Japanese  began  their  invasion  of 
the  Philippines  simultaneously  with  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  By  mid-Decem- 
ber they  had  some  200,000  troops  ashore 
and  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  declared 
Msmila  an  open  city  on  the  day  after 
Christmas.  The  si^e  of  Bataan  began 
January  3,  1942. 

Malaria,  diarrhea,  malnutrition,  and 
beriberi  soon  weakened  the  pitifully  in- 
adequate defenses.  By  March  1  the 
troops  were  on  one-third  rations. 

When  Bataan  fell,  Lt.  Norman  Reyes, 
now  public  relations  director  of  the  DU- 
llngham  Corp.,  in  Honolulu,  hroadcaat 
these  words  fnxn  the  tunnel  of  another 
similarly  fated  bastion,  Corregldor: 

Bataan  has  fallen,  but  the  spirit  that  made 
it  stand — a  beacon  to  aU  liberty-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  world— cannot  f  aU  t 

FYank  Hewlett,  the  veteran  Washing- 
ton corireepondent  for  the  HotioIuIu  Star- 
BuUetin,  covered  the  Bataan  campaign 
from  beginning  to  end  as  a  United  Press 
correspondent.  He  reported  that  before 
the  men  of  Bataan  gave  up,  they  had 
butchered  Bataan's  600  water  buffaloes, 
the  250  horses  of  the  26th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment, smd  48  pack  mules.  The  defend- 
ers also  tried  to  survive  on  iguana  and 
monkey  meat. 

Corregldor  was  to  fall  May  6,  1942. 
The  stirring  words  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  vividly  recalls  that  fateful  day: 

Corregldor  needs  no  comment  tma  me. 
It  has  soiuided  its  own  story  at  the  mouth  of 
its  guns.  It  has  scrolled  its  own  epitaph  on 
enemy  tablets,  but  through  the  bloody  hace 
of  its  last  reverberating  shots,  I  shall  always 
seem  to  see  the  vision  of  its  grim,  gaunt  and 
ghostly  men,  stm  unafraid. 

The  Phihppinea  achieved  independ- 
ence an  July  4,  1946.  Today  her  people 
stand  by  our  side,  as  they  did  at  Bataian 
and  Corregldor,  determined  that  democ- 
racy shall  survive  In  a  free  Asia. 
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NEED  FOR  A  "BUGGING"  LAW 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  am 

In  complete  concurrence  with  the  views 
expressed  oy  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  in  the  Issue  of  Friday, 
April  7.  under  the  title  "Why  a  'Bugging' 
Law  Is  Needed." 
The  editor  states  among  other  things: 
The  only  remedy  Is  a  tough  law;  a  law 
which  permits  official  wiretapping  only  under 
Judicial  supervision  for  Umlted  and  speclflc 
cause.  And  ImpMsses  heavy  penalties  on  wire- 
tapping by  anyone  else,  bureaucrats,  prank- 
■ten.  business  spies  or  hoodlums. 

It  la  time  for  Congress  to  stop  being  merely 
horrified  by  these  revelations  and  start  writ- 
ing a  law  to  control  these  Insidious  opera- 
tions. 

I  am  in  complete  concurrence  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  "for  Congress  to  stop 
being  merely  horrified  hy  these  revela- 
tions" but  to  "start  writing  a  law  to 
control  these  insidious  operations." 

The  committee  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years;  much  discussion  has  been  had 
about  the  evils  perpetrated  by  the  bug- 
ging system;  however,  nothing  amstruc- 
tive  has  resulted  from  these  hearings  by 
way  of  an  adequate  law  that  will  stop  the 
bugging  and  stop  Congressmen  from  be- 
ing shocked  by  the  revelations  of  what  is 
being  perpetrated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  a  "Bvgginc"  Law  Is  Nkkdsd 

After  bearing  testimony  of  how  Internal 
Revenue  Service  employees  had  "bugged"  a 
Judge's  chambers  and  a  grand  Jury  room,  Sen. 
Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri  said  he  was 
"shocked." 

He  also  must  have  been  shocked  by  other 
testimony  on  the  same  day  relating  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  wiretaps  and  similar  electronic 
"snoops"  by  professional  racketeers. 

It  all  suggests  again  that  anybody — any- 
body at  tdl — can  use  the  gadgets  of  modern 
Invention  to  eavesdrop  on  anybody  else  for 
whatever  piirpose  he  has  In  mind. 

And  however  "shocking"  it  Is  to  learn  that 
tax  agents,  wUly-niUy,  have  been  bugging 
grand  Jurors  and  Judges,  or  anyone  else.  It  la 
equally  shocking — or  more  so — to  know  that 
any  of  us  may  be  subjected  to  such  snoop- 
ing by  organized  criminals. 

One  of  Sen.  Long's  witnesses  even  swore 
that  the  telephone  lines  Into  Federal  offices 
were  tapped. 

The  only  remedy  is  a  totigh  law — a  law 
which  permits  official  wiretapping  only  under 
Judicial  supervision  for  limited  and  specific 
cause.  And  impoees  heavy  penalties  on  wire- 
tapping by  anyone  else,  bureaucrats,  prank- 
sters, business  spies  or  hoodlums. 

It  Is  time  for  Congrees  to  stop  being  merely 
horrified  by  these  revelations,  and  start 
writing  a  law  to  control  these  Insidious 
operations. 


GOVERNOR  ROMNEY  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
AprO  7,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Michigan's 
Gov,  George  Romney  delivered  a  highly 
significant  address  on  a  most  important 
subject — the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  Governor  Romney's  speech 
gives  voice  to  the  Nation's  concern  that 
the  Vietnam  conflict  must  be  resolved 
justly  and  with  honor. 

In  his  remarks.  Governor  Romney  has 
drawn  on  the  lessons  of  the  past,  not  only 


for  understanding  of  the  present,  but 
also  to  plan  a  bridge  to  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  important  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

RXSCARKS       BT        GOV.       OeOSQX       BOXNKT       Or 

Michigan     at     thx     150th     Amnivusabt 

DiNKBI,    THK    HaBTTOBO    TIME8,    HARTrOBD, 

Conn.,  Afkil  7. 1967 

In  the  rip  tide  of  today's  heated  debate 
on  the  paramount  issue  confronting  our  na- 
tion, there  is  one  incontestable  truth:  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  either  to 
catalog  past  mistakes  or  to  prescribe  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  next  four  days,  four 
weeks,  or  four  montlis  in  that  embattled 
comer  of  Southeast  Asia  that  so  drastically 
affects  every  American  hearthstone. 

Vietnam  is  a  name  that  boxes  the  com- 
pass. It  presents  problems  that  cannot  be 
resolved  by  crafty  political  gamesmanship 
that  seeks  to  homeetecul  the  inside  track  on 
an  issue  that  will  win  the  American  Presi- 
dency. 

Vietnam  is  not  Just  foreign  affairs  as  it 
might  have  been  called  a  generation  behind 
us.  It  cuts  across  every  vital  sector  of  na- 
tional life — urban  and  rural  modernization, 
economic  and  social  welfare,  campiu  en- 
vironments, church  affairs,  and  the  all-en- 
compasslng  public  morality.  It  affects  most 
poignantly  those  American  boys  who  are 
fighting  and  their  families  and  loved  ones 
at  home. 

Moreover,  every  nation  around  the  globe 
Judges  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  against 
the  way  In  which  we  comport  ourselves  on 
this  Issue  at  home. 

And  it  Is  not  a  test  of  wills  to  see  which 
Party  wUl  be  the  peace  party — which  can- 
didate will  be  the  hawk  or  dove. 

Too  often  the  complex  i>olicles  Involved  in 
South  Vietnam  are  reduced  to,  "do  we 
bomb"  or  "do  we  withdraw."  It's  not  that 
simple. 

Problem  is  piled  on  problem  In  a  tangled 
heap  that  challenges  our  intelligence,  our 
stamina  and  our  faith. 

When  people  become  frustrated  and  confu- 
sion reigns,  the  desire  for  a  simple  answer 
Increases.  We  cannot  let  this  desire  cloud 
our  thinking  or  misguide  our  action. 

Although  efforts  to  induce  negotiations 
have  not  worked  up  to  this  point,  they 
should  be  pursued  vigorously.  But  since 
they  havent  worked  yet,  demands  for  a  sharp 
change  of  course  will  undoubtedly  be  inten- 
sified. 

That  change  coiild  take  the  direction  of 
massive  military  escalation. 

Many  thoughtful  and  responsible  Ameri- 
can leaders  are  beginning  to  speak  in  this 
vein.  Indeed,  among  the  general  public 
there  appears  a  visible  groundswell  of  Im- 
patience leading  to  a  mood  of  "Let's  get  it 
over  with;  let's  cnuh  them  once  and  for 
all." 

This  simplistic  reaction  Is  tempting  but 
wrong. 

First,  by  actions  approaching  devastation 
of  a  non-white  Asian  people,  we  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commiinists.  They 
would  use  this  effectively  to  paint  us  In  their 
propaganda  as  ruthless  oppressors  and  mili- 
tarists— the  very  opposite  of  our  true  role 
In  the  world. 

Second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  stopping 
the  expansion  of  Communism,  we  must  re- 
member that  a  devastated  Vietnam  would 
not  be  a  buffer.    It  would  be  a  vacuum. 

Third,  we  must  never  forget  that  substan- 
tial escalation  is  still  possible  on  both  sides. 

Vietnam  does  not  stand  by  itself  in  inter- 
naticmal  affairs. 

Others  who  watch  the  world  frontiers  of 


freedom  fear  a  bogdown  in  Vietnam  may 
make  us  vulnerable  to  Communist  pressure, 
Intrigue  and  subversion  in  Latin  America! 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  else- 
where. They  wonder  if  America  can  use 
effectively  our  principles,  purpose  and  power 
for  peace  and  progress  around  the  world. 

Before  us  stretch  grief-laden  straits  that 
must  be  navigated  with  resolute  will  and 
genuine — and  I  repeat  genuine — ^willingness 
to  reach  that  solution  that  will  lead  to 
a  Just  peace. 

Failure  to  recite  a  catalog  of  past  mistakes 
does  not  mean  that  the  past  cannot  Instruct 
the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  a  useful 
exercise  to  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  lessons 
that  emerge  from  Vietnam. 

One  lesson  surely  is  that  a  commitment  of 
the  character  and  masslveness  of  ours  in 
a  country  the  size  of  Vietnam  has  the  In- 
evitable result  of  turning  it  Into  an  Ameri- 
can dependency. 

This  Is  as  unconscionable  to  our  tradition 
as  it  is  resented  by  other  free  nations.  We 
can  hardly  be  happy  when  our  every  deci- 
sion not  merely  affects  but  largely  directs 
the  intimate  dally  Ufe  of  a  sister  nation. 

We  must  avoid  such  future  entrapments 

Another — and  I  hope  well-learned — ^lesson 
is  that  we  must  avoid  conunltments  that 
grow  like  Topey.  There  has  been  a  failure 
to  decide  what  the  scope  and  nature  of  our 
Vietnam  conunltments  ought  to  be. 

We  now  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of 
President  Eisenhower's  decision  thirteen 
years  ago  not  to  deploy  ground  troops  In 
Vietnam.  Starting  with  a  decision  in  1954 
to  afford  modest  economic  support  and  lim- 
ited military  advice,  we  now  find  ourselves 
totally  committed — with  a  current  force  In 
being  approaching  half  a  nuillon  men  and  a 
direct  budgetary  ouUay  of  at  least  $24  bil- 
lion yearly,  almost  one  fifth  of  our  national 
budget. 

Our  Interest  has  been  defined  largely  by 
the  commitment,  rather  than  the  commit- 
ment by  the  interest. 

The  final  major  lesson  is  that  any  admin- 
istration mtist  be  frank,  open,  and  straight- 
forward in  counseUng  with  the  American 
people.  Vietnam  has  given  rise  to  a  rupture 
of  trust  between  governors  and  governed 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in 
American  history. 

Not  only  has  the  public  thus  been  largely 
excluded  from  Its  direct  sovereign  role  in  de- 
cision-making but  Congress  has  been  by- 
passed. There  is  no  excuse  here  of  lack 
of  time,  or  of  the  small  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency. This  is  the  fourth  largest  war  In 
our  history. 

On  this  point,  I  am  going  to  let  Abraham 
Lincoln  speak  for  all  Americans  who  feel 
that  there  is  something  terribly  wrong  about 
this. 

Lincoln,  confronted  with  this  precise  is- 
sue, when  in  Congress,  wrote  to  bis  law 
partner.  William  Hemdon: 

"Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  you 
allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study 
to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power 
In  this  respect,  after  having  given  him  so 
much  as  you  propose.  If  today  he  should 
choose  to  say  he  thinks  It  necessary  to  invade 
Canada  to  prevent  the  British  from  invad- 
ing us,  how  could  you  stop  him?  You  may 
say  to  him.  'I  see  no  probability  of  the  British 
Invading  us;'  but  he  will  say  to  you,  'Be 
sUent;  I  see  it.  if  you  dont.' " 

Lincoln  continued: 

"The  provision  of  the  Oonstltution  giving 
the  war- making  power  to  Congress  was 
dictated,  as  I  understand  It,  by  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involv- 
ing and  Impoverishing  their  people  in  wars, 
pretending  generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  wm  the  object.  This  our 
convention  understood  to  be  the  moat  op- 


pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  bo  frame  the  Constitution  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view 
destroys  the  whole  matter,  and  places  our 
President  where  kings  have  always  stood." 

Adhering  to  the  Constitutional  process 
could  prevent  similar  entrapments  in  the  fu- 
ture. 
But  where  do  we  stand  now? 
It  Is  patently  clear  that  the  maaslve  build- 
up In  America  and  allied  might  has  not 
only  made  defeat  unthinkable,  but  makes 
possible  the  breaking  of  the  spine  of  enemy 
main  force  battalions. 

Our  military  effort  must  succeed.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  use  military  force  as 
necessary  to  reduce  or  cut  off  the  flow  of  men 
and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam,  to  knock 
out  enemy  main  force  units,  and  to  provide  a 
military  shield  for  the  South.  We  must  give 
our  gallant  fighting  men  our  full  support. 

Action  In  the  South  holds  out  the  pronUse 
of  a  series  of  conventional  military  victories. 
Obviously  this  does  not  mean  cessation  of 
guerrilla  activity.  Nor  does  It  portend  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  In  that  "other  war" — 
the  pacification  program.  But  it  does  mean 
ttiat.  with  the  achievement  of  nallltary  domi- 
nance In  the  traditional  sense,  we  will  have 
reached  a  decisive  moment  in  the  course  of 
the  war. 

But  before  that  moment  is  reached,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  once  again  what  Is  the 
shape  of  the  peace  we  seek  in  Vietnam? 
What  do  we  hope  to  leave  behind  when  our 
task  there  Is  done? 

We  must  recognize  the  danger  that  sub- 
stantial military  victories  could  Inflate  our 
peace  alms.  I  find  this  prospect  extremely 
disquieting. 

Too  often  in  the  tides  of  history,  men  have 
sought  to  rationalize  sacrifices  already  made 
by  seeking  wider  goals.  We  must  guard 
against  falling  into  this  pattern  in  Vietnam. 
We  must  stand  Immovably  against  all 
pressures  which  would  preclude  a  Just  peace. 
Hopefully,  when  the  time  of  mlUtary  domi- 
nance arrives,  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  "peace 
with  amnesty." 

In  a  "peace  with  amnesty"  in  South  Viet- 
nam, all  citizens  would  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate In  the  political  process,  provided  thoy 
abide  by  the  ground  rules. 

Specifically,  individual  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  would  be  permitted 
to  participate  freely  in  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam,  on  condition  that  It  abandon 
Its  use  of  political  terrorism,  Ita  subservience 
to  any  foreign  communist  organization,  and 
then  disband. 

This  would  not  mean  that  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment Involving  the  National  Liberation 
Front  would  be  forced  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  opposed  to  any  such 
coalition  government. 

It  would  mean  that  all  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  be  given  an  equal  oppor- 
txmity,  as  Individuals,  for  peaceful  participa- 
tion In  shaping  the  future  of  their  country. 
Unless  we  pursue  this  proposition  or  some 
similar  solution,  we  will  face  a  very  lengthy 
and  brutal  struggle  In  winning  the  "other 
war." 

It  would  be  far  wiser  and  more  compassion- 
ate to  include  today's  enemies  In  tomorrow's 
peace  than  to  court  the  human  sxiffering  to 
both  the  South  Vietnamese  and  our  own 
fighting  men  that  a  drawn-out  "other  war" 
struggle  would  demand. 

Unless  "peace  with  amnesty"  can  be 
achieved  in  South  Vietnam,  then  it  would 
be  necessary  to  break  the  spine  not  only  of 
the  main  force  battalions  but  of  the  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  as  well  in  order  to  win  the 
"other  war  " 

The  Umted  States  is  the  most  powerful 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.    But  we  are 
not  omnipotent. 
While  there  are  no  limits  to  what  we  can 


destroy,  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can 
build. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  thla  fateful 
struggle  depends  on  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese do  in  rebuilding  their  own  society 
and  communities  as  well  as  on  what  we  do 
In  helping  them. 

The  "other  war"  is  primarily  their  war. 
It  combines  anti-guerrilla  warfare,  political 
and  psychological  warfare,  social  and  eco- 
nomic weapons,  pacification  and  civil  action 
programs,  and  reconciliation  programs  to  win 
back  those  Viet  Cong  members  who  are  more 
nationalists  than  communists. 

The  villages  and  hamlets,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  live,  are  the  very  base 
of  South  Vietnamese  existence,  and  thus 
the  base  for  South  Vietnam's  future — either 
Communist  or  free.  The  Viet  Cong,  recogniz- 
ing this,  directs  its  primary  campaign  of 
terror  and  assassination  against  them — not 
against  Saigon. 

Our  fighting  men,  not  only  in  battle  but  in 
countless  individual  acts  of  consideration 
and  concern  for  the  suffering  people  of  Viet- 
nam, have  proved  they  are  truly  rmgnlflclent 
Americans. 

But  it  would  be  a  tragic  error  to  ask  them 
to  take  over  the  "other  war"  as  some  have 
proposed. 

Taking  on  the  responsibility  for  the  "other 
war"  would  tie  down  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  troops  for  many  years.  It  would 
undermine  the  initiative  and  capacity  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  help  themselves.  It 
would  transform  South  Vietnam  Into  an 
American  military  colony  which  America 
neither  wants  nor  needs. 

We  have  already  Americanized  the  shoot- 
ing war.  We  should  not  Americanize  the 
"other  war." 

The  Hanoi  leaders  may  be  holding  out  in 
the  desp>erate  hope  that  America  will  tire  of 
the  struggle,  that  our  purpose  will  falter,  that 
disillusionment  and  discord  here  at  home 
will  somehow  induce  us  to  abandon  our 
friends  and  dishonor  our  commitments  by 
pulling  back  or  pulling  out. 

That  is  a  false  hope — and  I  for  one  will 
not  contribute  to  it.  I  have  repeatedly  said 
that  I  will  neither  give  encouragement  to 
Hanoi's  aggressive  coiuse.  nor  tmdermlne 
oiu*  President  In  sincere  efforts  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam. 

I  have  even  heard  that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi 
think  a  Republican  administration  might 
come  into  power  that  would  settle  on  their 
terms. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  I  would  like  to  tell 
them  right  now  that  here  is  one  Republican  I 
can  speak  for  who  will  not  settle  on  their 
terms  under  any  circumstances! 

Let  me  summarize  my  poeitlon  on  Viet 
Nam: 

1.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

2.  We  must  not  over-simplify  this  conflict 
by  talking  only  in  terms  of  bombing  or  with- 
drawing. 

3.  The  failure  to  induce  negotiations  at 
this  time  should  not  result  in  massive  naill- 
tary  escalation.  We  should  continue  to  seek 
meaningful  negotiations. 

4.  We  must  learn  from  the  lessons  of  this 
tragic  war  to  avoid  similar  involvements  in 
the  future. 

6.  We  must  give  our  gallant  fighting  men 
our  full  support.  We  must  use  military 
force  as  necessary  to  reduce  or  cut  off  the 
flow  of  men  and  supplies  from  North  Viet- 
nam, to  Icnock  out  enemy  main  forces,  to  pro- 
vide a  military  shield  for  the  south,  and  to 
establish  military  dominance. 

6.  We  should  help  South  Vietnam  to  get 
an  effective  program  imderway  to  win  the 
"other  war",  which  because  of  its  inherent 
nature  is  primarily  their  war. 

7.  At  the  point  of  achieving  military  domi- 
nance, we  should  encoiirage  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  to  achieve  "peace  with 


amnesty"  to  avoid  a  very  long  and  brutal 
"other  war". 

8.  If  "peace  with  amnesty"  at  some  similar 
negotiated  solution  falls,  we  should  continue 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  win  their 
"other  war"  but  keep  from  Americanizing 
It  as  we  have  done  the  military  conflict. 

With  our  help,  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
made  a  start  toward  building  a  stable,  rep- 
resentative, civilian  government  at  the  na- 
tional level.    This  Is  encouraging. 

America's  major  objective  and  contribu- 
tion must  be  a  Just  peace. 

The  p)olitlcal,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  and  of  all  Southeast 
Asia  cannot  reaUy  start  or  eventually  take 
off  without  peace. 

So  much  remains  to  be  done — and  patiently 
so. 

Let  us  build  stone  by  stone  upon  the 
dreams  and  concepts  that  have  served  thla 
nation  from  its  birth. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  task.  Let  us  be 
ready  to  move  our  dreams  and  our  beUefs  in 
freedom  from  the  drawing  boards  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

Let  us  pursue  with  strength  the  Just  peace 
in  South  Vietnam  that  our  prayers  should 
so  earnestly  seek,  and  that  may  yet  be  within 
our  grasp. 

So  doing,  we  can  fulflU  our  rcle  as  "the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth  .  .  .  The  way  la 
plain,  jieaceful,  generous.  Just." 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  SUP- 
PORTS EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  well  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. The  consistent  high  quality  of  their 
carefully  reasoned  statements  compells 
us  to  give  weight  and  consideration  to 
their  arguments. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  has,  thiough  its  member- 
ship in  local  units  across  the  country, 
just  completed  a  2-year  study  of  himian 
resource  development.  I  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  organizations 
in  Connecticut  which,  as  a  result  of  this 
study,  indicate  their  strong  support  for 
equal  opportunity  in  employment  and 
education.  These  letters  also  offer  an 
excellent  evaluation  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  economic  opportunity 
programs. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  these  excellent  reports,  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  correspondence 
I  have  received  from  Mrs.  Sidney  E. 
Sweet,  Jr.,  president.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Connecticut:  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Radding,  president,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Simsbury,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Michael 
Erlanger,  president.  League  of  Women 
Voters,  of  Redding,  Corm.;  Mrs.  E.  Bow- 
man Stratton,  Jr.,  president.  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Fairfield.  Conn.;  and 
Mrs.  Hollls  Fait,  president.  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Mansfield,  Cgnn.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

LbAGUX  or  WOWN  VOTEES 

OT  Mansfixu),  Conn., 

March  13, 1967. 
Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoit, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senatoh  RiBicoFr:  The  members  of 
the  Mansfield  League  of  Women  Voters  wish 
to  remind  you  of  our  intense  Interest  in  pro- 
grams to  provide   equality  of   opportunity 
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In  education  and  employment  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

We  are  concerned  tbat  the  pressures  of 
military  spending  and  dlscoiiragement  wltb 
the  complexities  of  eliminating  poverty  and 
discrimination  seem  to  be  weakening  Con- 
gressional determination  to  tackle  the  urg- 
ent problems  of  our  society.  We  were  dis- 
turbed, for  example,  by  tlie  failure  of  the 
Klghty-Nlnth  Congress  to  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds  to  the  OfBce  of  Education  for 
enforcement  of  Title  VI  of  tbe  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  by  the  defeat  of  clvll-rlghts 
legislation  in  1966. 

Of  greater  Impact  locally  was  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  all  the  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  Although  concern  with 
proper  administration  of  an tl -poverty  funds 
is  certainly  necessary,  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  abuse  In  our  local  programs,  and 
we  regret  the  restrictions  placed  on  local 
Initiative,  especially  in  the  Conamunlty  Ac- 
tion Program.  This  is  of  direct  concern  to 
the  League  because  we  were  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Mansfield  Community  Coun- 
cil. 

The  curtailment  of  funds  has  forced  the 
abando&ment  here  of  Important  projects 
such  as  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  An- 
other victim  was  an  imaginative  scheme  to 
pay  senior  citizens  to  act  as  foster  parents 
to  children  at  the  Mansfield  Training 
School. 

In  general  we  are  anxious  that  the  hopes 
raised  by  these  many  new  programs  not  be 
disappointed  lest  the  problems  become 
worse  than  they  were  before.  Experience 
with  the  Head  Start  Program,  for  example, 
has  shown  that  the  effects  may  be  actually 
damaging  unless  the  expectations  arovised 
are  met  with  follow-through  programs  in  the 
primary  schools. 

The  League  members  appreciate  the  efforts 
you  have  made  thus  far  in  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty, and  we  hope  that  you  will  vlgoroxisly 
sui^ort  additional  legislation  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  towards  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity In  education  and  employment. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

OladenkFatt 
Mrs.  HoUls  Palt, 
President,  Mansfield  League  of  Women 
Voters 

Thx  Lxaqux  op  Wokkn 

Voters  op  Yaxbtou), 

March  9, 1997. 
The  Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Ribicoff:  We  would  like  to  cake 
this  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
League's  {xwltlon  in  the  field  of  national 
human  resources.  We  believe  that  the  fed- 
eral government  shares  with  other  levels  of 
goveriunent  the  responsibility  to  provide 
eqxiaUty  of  opportunity  In  education  and 
employment  for  all  persons  In  the  United 
States. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  types  of  programs 
the  League  supports  Include : 

1.  Programs  In  basic  education,  occupa- 
tional education  and  retraining  when  neces- 
sary. 

2.  Expanded  opportunities  In  apprentice- 
ship and  on-Job  training. 

8.  Day  care  centers  for  disadvantaged  pre- 
school children  to  give  their  parents  the 
opportunity  for  employment. 

4.  Compensatory  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged groups  beginning  at  the  preschool 
level  and  extending  through  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

5.  Federal  financial  aid  to  help  needy 
students  remain  In  secondary  school  and  to 
take  advantage  of  post  high  school  training 
and  education. 

We  recognize  that  this  Is  a  massive  pro- 
gram. All  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  year, 
or  even  two,  five  or  more  years.    There  has 


already  been  a  start  along  the  road.  Many 
missteps  have  been  made.  We  feel  that  the 
program  needed  and  needs  very  careful  plan- 
ning before  proceeding  with  expansion  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money. 
We  wlU  in  the  near  future  continue  to 
communicate  with  you  our  position  in  this 
important  field  of  endeavor.  We  ask  for  your 
thoughtful  consideration  and  thank  you  for 
yoxir  efforts  directed  toward  the  support  of 
these  worthwhile  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KSARSLXT    C.    STKATTON 

Mrs.  E.  Bowman  Stratton,  Jr., 

President. 

Thx  LxAom  OF  WoMXN  Voters 

OF  RxDDiNa,  Conn., 

March  1.  1997. 
The  Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribic<»t:  In  1964  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
deep  concern  about  the  gap  in  opiDortunltles 
tn  this  country,  adopted  the  Development 
of  Human  Resources  as  a  study  Item.  After 
two  years  of  work,  study  and  discussion  a 
strong  consensus  emerged,  allowing  Leagues, 
Including  our  Redding  League,  to  act  in  sup- 
port of  programs  providing  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  education  and  employment. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  kinds  of 
programs  the  League  supports:  baste  educa- 
tion for  adults;  compensatory  education  for 
the  disadvantaged;  occupational  training  or 
retraining  of  various  sorts;  day  care  centers 
for  children  to  allow  parents  to  work;  school 
Integration  programs;  effective  fair  employ, 
ment  practices  laws.  The  ultimate  aim,  of 
course.  Is  practical  as  well  as  morcd — to  as- 
sist people  to  become  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting  contributors  to  society. 

Our  League  Is  Interested  In  the  problems 
and  programs  In  Danbury,  our  urban  neigh- 
bor. In  Danbury  and  vicinity,  as  In  count- 
less communities  across  the  nation,  out- 
moded Ideas,  lack  of  Initiative  and  money 
have  In  the  past  precluded  action  on  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  Also,  Dan- 
bury Is  now  inheriting  through  immigration 
the  resxilts  of  years  of  Inequities  In  the 
South.  However,  In  the  past  two  years  things 
have  begun  to  change  In  Danbury  because 
of  Federally  and  State  sponsored  programs 
and  some  fine  local  leaders.  Head  Start,  Up- 
ward Bound,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Job  training,  work  study,  adult  basic  and 
vocational  education  programs  have  been 
run  effectively.  There  is  a  young  but  well- 
organized  Community  AcUon  Committee 
which  oversees  the  area  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams and  which  has  a  well-qualified  direc- 
tor. Oovemment  and  private  social  agencies 
are  now  working  together.  Minority  needs 
are  being  pinpointed  and  action  planned. 
Through  the  Community  Action  Committee, 
funds  have  been  appropriated  or  requested 
for  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
program,  four  summer  Head  Start  programs 
and  one  year-roimd  Head  Start  program. 
Funds  will  be  requested  for  day  care  and  job 
training  programs.  Funds  have  also  been 
appropriated  or  requested  for  adult  basic 
education,  vocational -occupational  educa- 
tion, an  outdoor  education  program  and  five 
centers  for  supplementary  arts  education. 

Our  League  urges  that  Federal  fimds  be 
continued  and  Increased  for  these  programs. 
We  also  urge  more  fiexlblllty  in  funding. 

Earmarking  of  Federal  money  tends  to 
hinder  the  solution  of  unique  problems  of 
areas  that  differ  in  make-up.  Also,  since  the 
cost-of-living  varies  from  area  to  area,  the 
poverty  level  criteria  used  to  determine  who 
gets  help  need  to  be  adjusted  or  made  more 
flexible  to  fit  the  realities  of  each  area. 

We  feel  strongly  that  so  much  has  already 
been  spent  on  the  anti-poverty  programs  in 
our  area  that  to  curtail  them  now  when  the 
benefits   are   Just  being  realized   would   be 


wasteful — as  well  as  unfair  to  Danbury't 
disadvantaged  citizens.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  will  be  attempts  to  cut  and  emas- 
culate many  of  the  programs,  and  hope  that 
you  win  give  your  full  support  to  preserving 
them. 

Sincerely, 

Mart  A.  Erlanger 
Mrs.   Michael   Erlanger, 

President. 

League  of  Women  Voters, 
SimsX)ury,  Conn.,  February  27,  1987. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  The  members  of 
the  Slmsbury  League  of  Women  Voters  are 
greatly  concerned  that  programs  to  provide 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  persons  In 
education  and  employment  should  continue. 
As  you  are  probably  aware,  members  of 
Leagues  all  over  the  nation  studied  the  sub- 
ject of  Human  Resotirces  for  two  years  and 
reached  a  position  in  1966  In  support  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  provide  equality  of 
opportunity  In  the  areas  of  education  and 
employment. 

Our  position  Includes  the  conviction  that 
the  federal  government  shares  this  responsi- 
bility with  other  levels  of  government;  and 
we  are  particularly  concerned  for  compensa- 
tory educational  programs  for  disadvantaged 
I>eopIe  and  for  the  removal  of  discrimina- 
tion In  both  education  and  employment. 

At  a  general  membership  meeting,  tbe 
Slmsbury  League  heard  first-hand  from  Mr. 
David  Holmes.  Executive  Director  of  Hart- 
ford's Community  Renewal  Team,  about  the 
fine  work  being  done  there  with  the  assist- 
ance of  federal  funds.  We  feel  that  com- 
munity action  programs  such  as  this  are  very 
valuable  and  should  continue. 

We  are  supporting,  along  with  other 
Leagues  In  Connecticut,  varloxis  bills  cur- 
rently before  our  General  Assembly  con- 
cerning state  aid  to  the  disadvantaged.  As 
previously  stated,  we  feel  that  all  levels  of 
government  share  this  responsibility,  and  we 
urge  that  you  give  favorable  consideration 
during  the  current  congressional  session  to 
federal  proposals  that  will  work  toward 
equality  of  opportunity  In  education  and 
employment. 

Very  truly  your*, 

DOROTHT    L.    RaDDINO 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Raddlng. 

President. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of 

CONNECnCOT, 

Hamden,  Conn..  March  2, 1967. 
The  Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff, 

Seruxte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has 
through  Its  membership  adopted  firm  posi- 
tions In  support  of  equality  of  opportunity  in 
education  and  employment.  These  positions 
have  been  reached  after  two  years  of  study 
by  League  members  of  the  problems  of  hu- 
man resource  development.  We  believe  that 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  and 
that  programs  to  Increase  the  education  and 
training  of  disadvantaged  people,  programs  to 
prevent  and/or  remove  discrimination,  and 
programs  that  will  bring  about  racial  Inte- 
gration of  the  schools  will  do  the  most  to 
achieve  the  ends  we  seek. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  League  supports 
such  things  as  greatly  Increased  educational 
opportunity  through  compensatory  programs 
for  disadvantaged  groups,  expanded  oppor- 
tunities m  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job 
training  programs;  a  regional  approach  to 
problems  of  economically  depressed  areas; 
programs  to  bring  about  effective  Integra- 
tion of  schools  through  federal  technical  as- 
sistance such  as  training  programs  and  In- 
stitutes for  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors; the  withholding  of  federal  funds  from 
school  dlstrlcU  which  fall  to  meet  realistic 
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and  effective  guidelines  and  standards  for 
school  Integration;  withholding  government 
contracts  from  business  and  Industry  which 
discriminate  In  employment,  and  an  effective 
federal  fair  employment  practices  agency. 

The  League  also  supftorts  community  ac- 
tion programs  which  &re  carefully  tailored  to 
tbe  educational  and  employment  needs  of  the 
people  they  are  Intended  to  reach,  which  In- 
volve In  the  planning  and  Implementation 
of  the  programs  the  people  for  whom  the 
programs  are  designed,  which  are  competent- 
ly and  efficiently  administered  and  continu- 
ally evaluated  as  to  their  effectiveness. 

Although  we  in  Connecticut  are  fortunate 
In  having  long  been  in  the  forefront  on  hu- 
man rights  legislation,  we  realize  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  continue  our  efforts 
and  also  to  do  what  we  can  to  promote 
equality  of  opportunity  In  education  and  em- 
ployment nationwide. 

We  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Connecticut  are  presently  talking  to  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  about  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  increasing  state  support  of 
projects,  appearing  before  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Assembly  and  working  with 
the  Planning  Council  and  various  commit- 
tees of  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Human 
Bights,  and  Opportunities.  Local  Leagues 
within  the  state  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
aeate  a  climate  In  their  cities  and  towns 
which  will  be  receptive  to  freab  Ideas  and 
itlmulate  new  Initiatives  In  this  area  of 
concern — equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

This  letter  Is  to  Inform  you  of  our  con- 
victions and  efforts  along  the  lines  mentioned 
above  and  to  urge  you  to  support  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  legislation  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  ends  we  seek.  You  no 
doubt  will  be  hearing  from  us  further  on 
specific  legislative  proposals  but  we  wanted 
you  surely  to  be  aware  of  our  general  concern. 
Sincerely.  j 

Virginia  S.  Swzr      ' 
Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Sweet.  Jr., 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Connecticut.  . 

JACJKSON  HOLE,  WYO..  BIDS  FOR 
1970  ISP  WORLD  SKI  CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Ski  Association  and  those  splendid  west- 
em  centers  of  hospitality  contiguous  to 
Wyoming  have  thrown  their  support  be- 
hind the  Equality  State  as  the  proposed 
site  for  the  1970  World  Ski  Champion- 
ships of  the  International  Ski  Federation. 
Wyoming,  accordingly,  is  the  official 
American  choice — that  Is  to  say,  the  of- 
ficial choice  of  the  \JB.  Ski  Association— 
for  this  world  series  of  skiing  competi- 
tion, which  attracts  the  best  skiers  and 
the  most  eager  spectators  the  world  has 
to  offer. 

For  the  honor  of  hosting  the  1970  sU 
championships,  the  huge  Jackson  Hole 
ski  area  in  Wyoming's  Teton  Mountains 
Is  In  competition  with  ski  areas  in  Japan, 
Italy,  West  Germany,  Austria,  Canada, 
Switzerland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Wyo- 
ming cut  her  teeth  earlier  this  year  when 
an  International  ski  meet,  the  Wild  West 
Classic,  was  staged  at  Jackson.  The  meet 
was  used  as  a  testing  ground  by  the  In- 
ternational Ski  Federation  officials  to  see 
how  well  the  ski  area  handled  large,  in- 
ternational ski  competition.  The  area 
passed  the  inspection  with  flying  colors 
and  was  soon  after  selected  as  the  official 
U.S.  entry. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Congress  would  like  to  see  the 


United  States  play  host  to  the  world's 
largest  and  most  illustrious  event  in  ski- 
ing competition,  but  I  tliink  that  added 
impetus  could  be  given  to  the  U.S.  ap- 
plication wliich  will  be  considered  in  May 
of  this  year  when  the  International  Ski 
Federation  World  Council  meets  at 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Senators  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  1970  World  Ski  Championships  be 
held  at  the  Jackson  Hole  ski  area  in 
Jackson,  Wyo. 

It  is  regrettable,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Congressional  Record  does  not 
carry  photographs — particularly  color 
photographs — so  that  I  could  better 
show  Senators  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  the  wonders  of  the  Jackson  Hole 
coimtry.  The  American  Alps,  the  mag- 
nificent Teton  Range,  borders  Jackson 
on  its  western  perimeter  and  it  is  on  the 
eaistem  slope  of  these  mountains  down 
wiiich  the  world's  skiers  will  be  speeding 
if  the  American  entry  for  competition 
is  approved. 

The  mountains  of  Jackson  Hole  and 
Teton  National  Forest  offer  new  heights 
in  American  skiing.  They  are  lofty, 
they  are  broad,  and  they  are  varied. 
They  have  a  4,135-foot  vertical  rise,  a 
virtually  limitless  timber-free  bowl,  and 
countless  miles  of  trails  and  slopes  for 
every  degree  of  skiing  skill.  Twenty- 
four  runs  and  trails  are  Indexed  in 
the  Jackson  Hole  literature,  ranging 
from  easy  to  difficult.  Completed  re- 
cently Is  the  65-passenger  tram  running 
from  the  ski  area's  headquarters  up  the 
slope  of  Rendezvous  Peak.  In  terms  of 
accommodations  for  spectators  and 
competitors  in  a  ski  meet,  Teton  Village 
at  the  foot  of  Rendezvous  Peak  offers 
approximately  300  rooms  while  an  addi- 
tional 4.000  beds  are  available  in  the 
town  of  Jackson,  Just  15  minutes  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
U.S.  Ski  Association  made  a  splendid  and 
commendable  choice  when  it  picked  the 
Jackson  Hole  Ski  Area  as  the  American 
entry  in  competition  for  the  1970  World 
Ski  Championships  of  the  International 
Ski  Federation  and  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
act  upon  the  resolution  I  will  introduce 
with  enthusiasm  and  dispatch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  intend  to 
submit  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCUBBENT  RESOLTmON  — 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Ski  Associa- 
tion. In  cooperation  with  the  Jackson  Hole 
Ski  Area,  has  formally  submitted  its  bid  to 
the  International  Ski  Federation  to  hold  the 
1070  World  Ski  Championships  at  the  Jack- 
son Hole  Ski  Area  In  Wyoming;  and 

Whereas  the  staging  of  the  1970  World  Ski 
Championships  at  Jackson  Hole  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming:  and 

Whereas  guarantees  have  been  made  to  the 
FIS  that  sufficient  and  adequate  facilities  for 
competition,  housing,  accommodations  and 
communications  exist  or  will  be  provided  by 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  Jackson  Hole  Ski 


Area,  and  the  local  community:   Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Its  approval  of  the  selection 
of  the  United  States  Ski  Association  and 
supports  Its  recommendation  to  the  Inter- 
national Ski  Federation  World  Council  meet- 
ing In  May  of  this  year  In  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
that  Jackson  Hole  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
be  designated  as  the  site  for  the  1970  FIS 
World  Ski  Championships. 


VIETNAM— THE  STRUCKJLE  TO 
RESCUE  THE  PEOPL^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
further  with  respect  to  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Struggle  To  Rescue  the  Peo- 
ple," published  in  Fortune,  this  article 
accurately  portrays  my  views  resulting 
from  my  trips  to  Vietnam. 

Members  of  the  Senate  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  all  sides  of  this  opera- 
tion; therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  additional  excerpts  from  that  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

In  response  to  an  American  suggestion,  tbe 
Ky  government  has  agreed  to  assign  at  least 
half  of  the  321,000  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN,  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  Marvin)  to  the  job  of  pacifica- 
tion. These  first-line  troops  will  undertake 
the  critical  task,  previously  left  to  regional 
forces,  of  providing  millions  of  pteasante  with 
true  protection  against  Communist  guerrilla 
bands.  If  the  plan  works,  It  wUl  be  safer 
than  ever  before  for  the  peasants  to  take  the 
first  steps  toward  rallying  to  the  government 
side.  At  the  same  time,  Premier  Ky  has  cre- 
ated a  new  Vietnamese  Government  counter- 
part of  the  U.S.  operation  and  has  placed  in 
charge  an  exceptionally  promising  man: 
Major  a^nenl  Nguyen  Due  Thang,  thirty- 
peven.  An  aggressive,  imposing  leader, 
Thang  Is  training  thousands  of  yoiing  men 
and  women  "cadres"  (civilian  political  work- 
ers) to  work  on  pmclficatlon  in  the  hamlets, 
giving  tbe  program  new  zing  and  momentunu. 

None  of  this  alters  the  grim  reality  that 
the  pacification  job  in  Vietnam  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  difficult  the  U.S.  has  ever 
undertaken.  The  magnitude  of  tbe  task, 
only  now  being  recognized  In  Saigon,  l» 
much  less  appreciated  In  the  U.S.  "We  don't 
really  understand  even  now,"  said  one  top- 
ranking  U.S.  official,  "how  to  go  at  this." 
There  is  experience  only  in  failure.  If  paci- 
fication should  succeed  this  time — and  the 
odds  are  certainly  no  better  than  even — the 
effort  will  take  years,  perhaps  as  much  as  a 
decade,  of  persistence  and  patience.  And  ul- 
timate success  win  depend.  In  large  measure, 
upon  an  element  that  the  U.S.  cannot  con- 
trol: performance  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
In  carrying  out  the  program.  There  Is,  to 
be  sure,  the  difference  that  the  effort  this 
time  begins  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  any  that  have  existed  In  the  past, 
mainly  because  the  Communist  main  forces 
have  been  bottled  up  by  American  troops. 
Even  so,  success  in  pacification  represents 
the  only  visible  way  for  the  U.S.  to  escape 
from  Vietnam,  except  In  defeat.  For  as  long 
as  the  Vletcong  retain  control  of  the  coun- 
tryside, withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  would 
simply  remove  the  last  obstacle  to  Commu- 
nist strangulation  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Nor  would  recourse  to  escalated  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  offer  an  alternative  solu- 
tion; aside  from  other  possible  effects,  it 
would  be  Irrelevant  to  the  control  the  Com- 
munists exercise  in  the  South.  Success  of 
pacification,  In  short,  has  become  an  Impera- 
tive for  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  "unarmed,  save 
with  the  armor  of  reason  and  convic- 
tion," in  the  words  of  the  Washington 
Post,  argued  the  case  for  weapons  control 
before  the  group  which  most  strongly 
opposes  such  controls,  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1,  the 
administration  firearms  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  I  agree  with  Senator  Kennedy, 
who  is  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  that 
the  90th  Congress  wlU  pass  effective 
weapons  control  legislation.  I  share  his 
view  that  there  is  a  community  of  inter- 
est between  those  who  would  prevent 
wrongful  uses  of  firearms  and  those  who 
wish  to  promote  proper  uses,  and  thus 
that  the  National  Rifie  Association  should 
cooperate  in  the  design  and  enactment 
of  the  proposed  State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1967.  The  visit  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  the  asso- 
ciation could  be  the  first  step  in  such  a 
constructive  relationship. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks and  the  editorials  regarding  his 
appearance,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  4,  1967,  and  the  New  York 
Timesof  AprU5. 1967. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kennedy  to 

THE    Annual    Meeting    or    the    National 

RiTLx  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
^  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  'today  to  discuss  the  kind  of  legislation 
I  consider  absolutely  essential  to  control  the 
sale  and  movement  of  guns  In  our  nation.  I 
had  loolced  forward  to  the  chance  to  meet 
with  your  membership  at  a  general  session  on 
legislation.  Since  that  was  not  p>08slble,  I 
shall  attempt  to  bring  my  thoughts  to  you, 
In  the  hope  that  what  Is  said  here  will  even- 
tually be  communicated  to  your  membership, 
and  to  the  public. 

I  asked  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  the 
clear  and  compelling  need  to  legislate  against 
the  iincontrolled  sale  and  shipment  of  g;uns. 
This  need  Is  now  well-understood  by  the 
general  public — weapons  are  available  In  this 
country  to  the  demented,  the  criminal,  the 
child,  the  addict,  and  all  others  who  would 
abuse  these  Instruments  of  death.  Your  or- 
ganization has  stated  that  the  person,  not 
the  gun,  creates  this  national  problem.  I 
agree  that  the  gun  cannot  cause  harm  with- 
out the  person,  and  the  Intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  ffUK)ort  Is  to  see  to  It  that  those  per- 
sons bent  on  violence  and  crime  be  deprived 
of  the  weapons  that  In  their  hands  horrUy 
the  public. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  tragic  statistics: 

In  this  century  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  within  our  borders  by  biillets  exceeds 
the  number  of  N.RA.  members. 

In  this  decade  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  by  firearms  at  home  Is  many  times  the 
nxunber  of  boys  we  have  lost  In  Vietnam. 

In  1966  alone,  6.600  murders.  34.700  as- 
saults, and  most  of  the  68,400  armed  robber- 
ies were  committed  with  guns. 

In  a  recent  three  year  period,  of  the  4000 
people  who  ordered  guns  from  only  two  ot 
the  mail  order  dealers  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
one-fourth— or  1,000 — of  them  had  criminal 
records. 

These  figures  tell  only  a  part  of  the  un- 
believable  story   of   gun    abuse,    but    they 


should  be  enough  to  cause  oonoem  among 
men  of  reason  in  1967. 

Let  us  look  at  the  response  of  our  na- 
tion's leadership  to  this  growing  national 
emergency.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  President  who  preceded  him. 
both  called  for  strong  legislation  to  curb 
the  fiow  of  weapons  to  those  in  our  society 
who  should  not  have  them.  This  call  has 
been  supported  by  their  Attorneys  General, 
by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
InvesUgaUon  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission,  by  the  country's 
best  police  chiefs  and  prosecutors,  and,  I 
believe,  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 

And  let  us  examine  the  response  of  some 
of  those  who  disagree — citizens  who  are  sup- 
posedly intelligent,  patriotic  and  upstand- 
ing members  of  their  communities.  They 
have  said.  "Register  Communists,  not  fire- 
arms;" "Move  to  Russia  If  you  want  to  live 
under  gun  control  legislation;"  or,  "Register 
your  firearms,  those  who  want  a  police  state 
will  appreciate  it." 

And  what  has  been  the  response  of  the 
National  Rifie  Association?  Your  stated 
policy  has  been  that  .  .  .  "Firearms  legisla- 
tion is  of  insufficient  value  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  to  Justify  the  inevitable  restric- 
tions which  such  legislation  places  upon  law- 
abiding  citizens."  That  statement  does  not 
differentiate  between  various  kinds  of  legis- 
lation. It  does  not  admit  that  there  are  any 
merits  to  the  arguments  of  law  enforcement 
officials,  public  officials,  the  general  public  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
statement  represents  to  me  a  negative  re- 
sponse in  the  face  of  a  majority  opinion 
that  something  must  be  done,  some  step 
must  be  taken,  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
death  and  injury  by  guns  In  the  hands  of 
the  young,  the  unstable  or  the  lawless. 

As  the  result  of  your  efforts,  we  in  Congress 
have  been  flooded  by  mall,  wires,  and  tele- 
phone calls.  All  too  often  these  communi- 
cations are  abusive  and  Irrational.  We  have 
been  labeled  un-American.  Socialistic,  and 
unconcerned  with  the  true  causes  of  crime. 
We  have  been  described  as  opposed  to  the 
legitimate  use  of  guns  for  spwrt  and  hobby. 
At  worst  these  charges  are  ridiculous  and 
cruel,  at  best  they  are  simply  wrong.  And 
In  almost  every  case,  it  is  apparent  that 
nothing  Is  being  done  by  opponents  of  gun 
legislation  to  foster  understanding,  intelli- 
gent debate,  and  compromise. 

But  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  gun  legislation,  we  In  Congress  have 
our  responsibilities  to  the  people.  We  intend 
to  meet  them.  And  the  choice  Is  yours 
whether  we  will  meet  these  responsibilities 
with  the  assistance  of  your  members,  or  in 
spite  of  them. 

Let  me  state  the  case  for  this  years  laglf;- 
lation,  legislation  which  I  believe  will  pass. 
The  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1967  has  neither  the  purpose  nor  the  effect 
of  restricting  the  hunting  pleasures  of  any 
members  of  this  Association.  It  will  not 
make  It  Impossible,  or  even  difficult,  to  pur- 
chase, carry,  or  use  a  gun  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. This  law.  8.  1,  win  not  prevent  a 
firearms  competitor  from  traveling  from  state 
to  state  to  a  match  of  shooting  skill,  and  It 
will  not  preclude  the  legitimate  gun  user 
from  buying  a  rtfie  or  a  shotgun  while  he 
Is  away  from  home. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  any 
member  of  Congress  to  deprive,  or  even  inter- 
fere with,  the  American  sportsman  or  bis 
right  to  take  to  the  field  to  hunt  or  match 
his  skills  against  others.  The  true  sports- 
man, the  hunter,  or  the  collector  of  weap- 
ons is  well-represented  In  the  Congress  and 
the  government.  His  love  of  the  outdoors 
and  his  competitive  spirit  are  shared  and  ad- 
mired by  all. 

The  State  Pirearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1967  was  constructed  with  full  recogni- 


tion of  the  diversities  among  states,  their 
geography,  their  histories,  and  their  exper- 
lences  with  crime  and  guns.  It  seeks,  after 
laying  down  basic  Federal  standards,  to  allow 
each  state  to  decide  for  Itself  how  to  prevent 
the  misuse  of  firearms. 

No  state  can  now  make  such  decisions  and 
make  them  stick.  My  state  of  Massachu- 
setts,  for  example,  has  fairly  stringent  gun 
laws.  Hunters  and  competitors  and  collec- 
tors have  no  difficulty  in  complying  with 
them  and  do  so  willingly.  Yet  under  pres- 
ent conditions  these  laws  constitute  only 
a  minor  nuisance  to  the  criminal,  the  addict, 
the  Juvenile,  or  the  incompetent  who  want* 
to  avoid  the  Massachusetts  regulations. 
Those  who  my  state  says  cannot  buy  weap- 
ons can  order  them  by  mall  from  out  of 
state.  Those  whom  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts seek  to  keep  away  from  guns  can  go 
to  Maine  or  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont, 
which  have  few  restrictions,  and  buy  their 
weapons.  In  fact  a  survey  by  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Police  showed  that  87  per  cent 
of  the  guns  used  in  crimes  in  the  Common- 
wealth were  purchased  over-the-counter  In 
these   neighboring  three   states. 

Is  this  fair  to  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, who,  after  weighing  the  costs  of  strict 
gun  controls  against  the  benefits,  have  de- 
cided In  favor  of  controls?  Is  this  fair  to 
the  law-abiding  gun  owners  of  Massachu- 
setts who  see  others  evading  the  state's 
laws? 

It  is  the  essence  of  our  Federal  system 
that  the  states  be  given  as  much  authority 
as  possible  In  determining  their  own  legal 
environment.  This  principle  is  especially 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  firearms  use,  which 
varies  so  greatly  from  region  to  region,  from 
state  to  state.  Yet  where  firearms  are  con- 
cerned, diversities  cannot  be  protected  un- 
less the  states  have  Federal  assistance  to 
prevent  their  laws  from  being  circumvented. 
This  is  the  essence,  the  basic  thr\ist.  of  the 
legislation  before  Congress.  Under  thu 
legislation : 

There  will  be  no  Federal  restrictions  on 
pUTChaaing  a  gun  in  one's  own  state  for  a 
person  who  compiles  with  state  and  local 
law,  Is  of  the  proper  age  (18  for  long  guni, 
21  for  others) ,  and  Is  not  a  convicted  felon, 
or  currently  under  indictment,  or  a  fugitive 
from  Justice.  Purchase  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns can  be  made  by  nonresidents  In  person 
from  dealers  in  other  states,  and  the  arms 
can  be  shipped  home,  if  the  transaction  and 
the  delivery  comply  with  the  laws  of  both 
places.  Other  purchases  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, and  all  ptirchases  of  hand  guns  origi- 
nating out  of  state,  can  be  made  from  or 
through  dealers  in  one's  own  state,  Ju«t 
as  a  local  purchase  Is  made. 

This  In  sum  Is  the  bill.  It  sets  only  two 
national,  and  unobjectionable,  standards  for 
the  purchase  of  guns.  It  sets  no  standards 
for  the  use  of  guns.  The  standards  of  thii 
bill  prevent  criminals  and  Juveniles  from 
buying  guns  from  licensed  dealers.  The  rest 
Is  up  to  the  states.  They  can.  for  example, 
make  their  own  rules  on  the  use  of  guns  by 
Juveniles.  They  can  make  whatever  other 
rules  they  want  regarding  the  purchase  of 
weapons  and  they  can  promulgate  these  rules 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  their  laws  can- 
not be  eroded  by  less  stringent  laws  In  neigh- 
boring states. 

What  is  the  harm  in  this?  It  is  true  that 
the  ads  in  the  Rifleman  wUI  have  to  add  the 
words  "Order  through  your  local  dealer." 
and  the  out-of-state  dealer  will  have  to  yield 
some  of  his  profit  to  the  local  dealer,  who 
relieves  him  of  the  state  and  Federal  com- 
pliance obligations.  If  you  want  a  handgun, 
you  will  have  to  buy  It  in  your  own  staU. 
If  you  want  a  rifle,  you  will  have  to  buy  It 
from  a  dealer  In  your  own  state,  or  buy  it  in 
person  In  another  state.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  bulk  of  j/our  purchases  already  com- 
ply with  those  rules. 

So  the  question  before  us  Is  a  simple  one. 
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Are  the  possible  minor  inconveniences  too 
great  for  the  sportsman  to  bear  If  they  can 
prevent  children,  convicted  felons,  and  the 
mentally  111  from  mailing  away  for  guns 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  them?  Are  they 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  to  keep  surrounding 
states  from  depriving  Massachusetts  of  the 
benefit  of  her  own  gun  laws?  Is  it  not  worth 
these  minor  inconveniences  If  w«  can  avoid 
one  murder,  one  suicide,  one  accident,  or  ten, 
or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand? 

The  American  public  does  not  feel  that  gun 
control  laws  are  too  great  an  Inconvenience, 
or  that  they  will  exact  too  high  a  price  In 
restrictions  for  the  law-abiding  citizen  to  pay. 
The  American  public  feels  that  whatever 
minor  disruptions  gun  users  will  experience 
should  not  override  the  benefits  that  gun 
control  legislation  will  bring  to  the  people 
u  a  whole. 

In  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Gallup  Organi- 
sation this  past  January,  we  can  find  some 
measure  of  the  public  view: 

73  per  cent  of  those  polled  favored  a  law 
which  would  require  the  registration  of  a 
rifie  or  a  shotgun. 

85  per  cent  favored  a  law  requiring  regis- 
tration of  pistols. 

75  percent  favored  doing  away  with  all 
mail  order  buying  of  guns. 

84  per  cent  felt  there  should  be  restrictions 
on  who  Is  allowed  to  buy  a  gun. 

Only  la  per  cent,  less  than  one-eighth  of 
those  polled,  believed  that  anyone  Who  wants 
*  gun  should  be  allowed  to  buy  one  with 
no  questions  asked. 

In  the  face  of  this  expression  of  public 
opinion,  an  opinion  that  clearly  states  that 
the  American  people  want  even  more  protec- 
tion than  we  find  In  the  current  proposal 
before  Congress,  we  must  act,  and  we  will 
act. 

And  I  believe  that  your  organization,  con- 
fronted with  the  case,  the  statistics,  and 
the  public  outcry,  must  also  act — but  act 
positively.  The  National  Rifle  Association 
has  a  history  of  opposition  to  gun  control 
legislation.  But  there  have  been  occasions 
when  you  have .  shown  a  recognition  that 
there  can  be  forthright  and  constructive  pro- 
posals for  weapons  control. 

in  a  statement  of  policy  In  the  September 
1966  Issue  of  the  Rlfieman,  you  said,  "The 
NRA  strongly  supports  ownership  controls 
directed  at  thoee  Individuals  who,  as  a  class, 
should  not  possess  firearms — convicted  fel- 
ons, drug  addicts,  habitual  drunkards,  men- 
tal incompetents,  and  unsupervised  Juve- 
niles." I  could  not  have  stated  my  goal,  and 
the  ultimate  goal  of  S.  1,  more  distinctly. 
Moreover,  as  shown  by  the  Association's  testi- 
mony before  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee as  the  89th  Congress,  you  agree 
that,  "Controls  on  the  Interstate  shipment  of 
firearms  are  definitely  needed." 

And  I  am  pleased  to  remind  the  Associa- 
tion that  In  1963  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  NRA  supported  that  year's  firearms  con- 
trol legislation,  and  an  NRA  official  testified 
In  favor  of  it.  I  might  add  that  the  pro- 
posal, numbered  8.  1976.  might  in  certain 
respects  be  considered  more  onerous  and 
more  Inconvenient  for  the  purchasers  of 
weapons  than  this  year's  bill.  The  1963  bill 
called  for  the  filing  of  a  sworn  and  notarized 
affidavit  for  every  interstate  mall  order  pur- 
chase. It  required  a  copy  of  that  affidavit  to 
go  to  the  police  chief  in  the  buyer's  home 
town,  regardless  of  whether  that  Jurisdiction 
required  registration. 

I  think  that  this  year's  proposal  is  more 
effective,  more  efficient,  and  in  tome  ways 
less  burdensome  for  the  legitimate  sportsman 
or  collector.  Yet,  despite  your  support  of  the 
1963  bill,  and  despite  the  existence  of  a  rea- 
sonable proposal  today,  the  NRA  has  called 
Instead  for  a  three-point  legislative  program 
taking  an  entirely  different  approach  from 
the  one  developed  by  experts  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  after  years 
of  painstaking  efforU.  I  must  say  that  I 
wonder  whether  you  think  your  proposals 
would  meet  the  gojal  you  youroelvee  have  put 


forth,  the  goal  of  keeping  guns  away  from 
those  who  should  not  have  them.  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  heard  from  many  who  are  ex- 
perts, about  the  problems  with  your  pro- 
posals, so  I  will  deal  with  them  very  brlefiy. 

The  first  NRA  proposal  would  make  most 
local  crimes  of  violence  involving  firearms 
into  Federal  crimes  with  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences.  Would  this  measure  keep  a 
weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  any  criminal,  any 
child,  any  alcoholic,  addict,  or  Incompetent? 
Of  course  not.  Would  it  deter  a  criminal 
who  Is  not  deterred  by  the  severe  state  pen- 
alties for  murder,  for  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  or  for  armed  robbery?  Of  course 
not.  What  It  would  do  would  be  to  make 
vast  numbers  of  local  offenses  Into  Federal 
offenses.  It  would  reqxUre  a  national  police 
force  If  It  were  to  be  enforced.  And  It  would 
Intrude  the  Federal  Government  Into  the 
proper  police  function  of  the  states,  cities, 
and  local  conmiunltles. 

Your  second  proposal  Is  for  a  statute  which 
would  merely  prohibit  shipment  of  a  firearm 
to  anyone  who  could  not  legally  receive  it  in 
his  own  state.  Even  putting  aside  a  serious 
problem  of  wording,  this  measure  could  not 
possibly  be  effective,  for  It  does  not  provide 
machinery,  such  as  that  in  the  1963  bUl,  for 
the  shipper  to  determine  whether  the  buyer 
is  in  fact  eligible  to  receive  a  firearm.  Nor 
does  it  prevent  an  ineligible  purchaser  from 
merely  going  across  a  border  Into  the  next 
state  to  buy  a  gun  which  he  could  not  buy 
in  his  own  state.  Thus  the  proposal  would 
be  nearly  impossible  to  enforce  and  Ineffec- 
tive even  If  enforceable. 

Your  third  proposal,  dealing  with  "de- 
structive devices."  differs  only  on  technical 
points  with  the  related  provisions  of  the 
Administration  proposal,  and  I  believe  thrt 
the  prior  differences  have  been  compromised 
very  much  in  your  favor.  It  is  fine  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  should  be  part  of  any  Federal 
legislation.  But  this  meastue  does  not  even 
attempt  to  address  the  central  problems  of 
weapons  transactions  dealt  with  both  by  S 
1  and  the  1963  bill. 

If  you  had  come  up  with  an  effective 
alternative  to  the  approach  of  S.  1,  we  would 
now  be  considering  It.  But  I  don't  believe 
you  have.  And  the  American  people,  and 
their  representatives  In  Congress,  are.  there- 
fore, considering  S.  I. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  not  a  panacea.  It 
will  not  prevent  all  crime,  all  suicides,  or 
aU  gun  accidents.  But  after  many  years  of 
study  it  Is  the  best  measure  anyone  has 
devised.  There  has  been  too  much  delay 
already.  The  American  people  do  not  want 
to  wait  any  longer,  and  neither  does 
Congress. 

Yet  It  Is  not  too  late  for  you  to  assume 
a  new  role  of  cooperation,  a  role  consistent 
with  the  public-spirited  attitudes  which 
marked  the  founding  of  your  organization. 
Throughout  the  nation's  history,  there  have 
been  other  times  when  groups  striving  for 
what  they  considered  to  be  right,  strongly 
opposed  legislation  later  enacted.  But  it  is 
also  true  in  our  history  that  the  forces  that 
unite  us  have  been  stronger  than  those 
which  divide  us.  And  from  this  strength 
has  come  some  of  ovur  most  Important  legis- 
lation. The  labor  laws.  Social  Security  laws, 
civil  rights  laws,  and  medicare  were  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  some  people,  yet  they 
were  passed.  Implemented,  and  now  benefit 
millions   upon   millions   of  Americans. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you.  MUllons  of  Ameri- 
cans want  the  benefits  of  S.  1.  If  It  Is 
passed,  you  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to 
bear  some  slight  Inconvenience  to  pursue 
your  hobbles.  Is  this  not  a  reasonable  bur- 
den to  bear  in  the  public  Interest?  Is  this 
not  the  true  meaning  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  country?  You  are  riflemen  and 
pistol  shooters  and  coUectors  and  competi- 
tors and  hunters,  of  course.  But  you  are 
citizens  first,  and  If  your  fellow  citizens  ask 
you  to  make  these  minor  concessions,  can 
you  really  refuaeT 


I  do  not  think  you  can.  I  do  not  think 
you  want  to.  I  believe  that  no  one  has  a 
greater  Interest  in  the  reduction  of  illegiti- 
mate and  harmful  tises  of  firearms  than  you 
who  seek  protection  of  legitimate  and  safe 
uses.  Our  mutual  interests  and  our  com. 
mon  purposes  should  enable  us  to  work  to- 
gether to  enact  appropriate  flreanns 
legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  perhaps  even  In  the 
few  days  remaining  of  this  annual  meeting 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
ways  you  can  foster  a  new  spirit  of  con- 
structive cooperation,  in  the  name  of  pro- 
gress and  the  national  welfare. 


IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet,  Apr.  4, 

1967) 

In  the  Lions'  Lair 

Unarmed  save  with  the  armor  of  reason 
and  conviction.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
appeared  on  Sunday  at  his  own  request 
before  assembled  officials  of  the  National 
Rifie  Association  at  their  annual  meeting 
and  told  them  some  of  the  facts  of  life  about 
gun  casualties.  He  had  sought  to  address 
the  NRA  membership  In  an  open  session; 
but  the  Association  did  not  choose  to  run 
that  sort  of  risk. 

"In  this  decade,"  the  Senator  told  his  audi- 
ence, "the  number  of  Americana  killed  by 
firearms  at  home  Is  many  times  the  number 
of  boys  we  have  lost  In  Vietnam.  In  1965 
alone,  5600  murders,  34.700  assaults,  and  most 
of  the  68,400  armed  robberies  were  commit- 
ted with  guns."  As  though  to  lend  point  and 
poignancy  to  these  stark  statistics,  a  UPI 
story  from  New  York  on  Monday  reports  that 
"Marine  Sgt.  Michael  KroU,  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran from  New  York  who  was  decorated  for 
heroism  In  battle,  w&s  shot  and  killed  today 
when  he  attempted  to  break  up  a  brawl  In 
Greenwich  Village.  Kroll,  who  held  the 
Purple  Heart,  was  slain  by  a  single  blast 
from  a  shotgun  fired  point-blank  Into  his 
face." 

After  outlining  the  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate terms  of  the  cvirrent  Administration 
firearms  control  legislation.  Senator  Kennedy 
put  the  Issue  squarely  to  the  NRA  officers: 
"Now  it  Is  up  to  you,"  he  said.  "Millions  of 
Americans  want  the  benefits  of  S.  I.  If  It  is 
passed,  you  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to 
bear  some  slight  inconvenience  to  pursue 
your  hobbies.  Is  this  not  a  reasonable  btir- 
den  to  bear  in  the  public  Interest?  Is  this 
not  the  true  meaning  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  country?  You  are  rifiemen  and  pistol 
shooters  and  collectors  and  competitors  and 
hunters,  of  course.  But  you  are  citizens 
first,  and  If  yovir  follow-cltlzens  ask  you  to 
make  these  minor  concessions,  can  you  really 
refuse?" 

The  question  is  not  merely  rhetorical.  It 
awaits  an  answer. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1967) 
Gun   Control   Needed 

The  leadership  of  the  National  Rifie  Asso- 
ciation showed  something  less  than  robust 
confidence  In  Its  position  on  gun  control 
when  it  refused  the  other  day  to  permit  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  lilassachusetts  to 
address  the  delegates  to  its  annual  conven- 
tion. He  was  only  allowed  to  speak  to  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  association's  board  of 
directors. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  although  the  NJIA. 
presents  itself  as  an  organization  of  rank- 
and-file  sportsmen.  It  Is  heavily  dependent 
upon  gun  manufacturers  and  dealers  for  ad- 
vertising revenue  In  Its  Journal  and  Is  op- 
posing anything  that  might  Interfere  with 
their  profitable  business. 

In  his  remarks,  Senator  Kennedy  had  much 
the  better  of  the  argument,  which  Is  not  sur- 
prising since  his  case  Is  Irrefutable.  He 
pointed  out  that  In  this  decade  the  number 
of  civilians  killed  by  firearms  at  home  Is  many 
times  the  number  of  soldiers  killed  in  Viet- 
nam.    In   1966  alone.  6,600  murders,  34,(X)0 
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assavUts  and  moet  of  the  08,000  armed  rob* 
berles  were  committed  with  guns. 

It  Is  easy  to  argue  that  these  crimes  could 
have  been  carried  out  by  other  means.  But 
advocates  of  gim-control  legislation  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death  and 
suffering;  they  are  not  offering  a  panacea. 
Because  a  gun  Is  easily  concealed,  readily 
available,  and  achieves  Its  purpose  Immedi- 
ately, It  Is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  Jealous 
lover,  the  excitable  adolescent  and  the  de- 
mented crank.  No  other  weapon  can  make 
that  claim. 

The  needless  slaughter  from  misused  gims 
makes  It  Imperative  to  ban  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms through  the  malls  and  to  require  the 
registration  of  gims  with  the  police.  This 
would  be  no  greater  hardship  for  sports- 
men that  a  driver's  license  Is  for  automobile 
owners.  We  trust  that  Congress  will  enact 
gun-oontrol  legislation  this  year  with  or 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 


April  10,  1967 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11   AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
Is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  11,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  10  (legislative  day  of  April 
6).  1967: 

Pdbijc  Skrvicx  OOKMISaiON 
Wliaam  h.  Porter,  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lombia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  80,  1970 
(reappointment) . 


iMTRxAurr 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

lit.  Oen.  Ralph  Edward  Haines,  Jr..  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  In  the  grade  of  general. 

Postmasters 

AI.ABAMA 

Pete  Holman,  Titus,  Ala.,  in  place  of  W.  C. 
Oantt,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Beryl  E.  Lambert,  Yuma.  Oolo.,  in  place  of 
H.   L.   Orauerholz,   deceased. 

HAWAU 

Hon  Chung  Chee,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  In 
place  of  O.  T.  Hara,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Floyd  E.  Oarrett,  Klnmundy.  Dl.,  in  place 
of  R.  R.  Atkins,  deceased. 

Estle  D.  Rogers,  Xenla,  111.,  in  place  of  N. 
O.  Lee,  retired. 

IOWA 

Opal  A.  Bonynge,  Lester,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
O.  G.  Blgelow,  deceased. 

NXW  JKBSXT 

Frank  Leone,  Oakland,  ft  J..  In  place  of  H. 
J.  Bowltz,  deceased. 

NEW  TORX 

Gerald  J.  Muldertg.  Medford  StaUon,  N.Y.. 
In  place  of  J.  F.  Schleyer.  retired. 

PXNNSTLVAIOA 

Robert  W.  Anthony,  Altoona.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Bruce  Crumin.  retired. 

PXTERTORIOO 

Luz  Piazza,  Adjuntas,  P.R.,  in  place  of 
Angel  Ramirez,  deceased. 

TXXAS 

Joyce  L.  Beasley,  Enochs,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
M.   B.   Robinson,   retired. 

WASHINOTON 

Helen  M.  Soott,  Langley,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
A.  W.  Graham,  retired. 


CONnRMATlONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  10  (legislative  day  of 
April  6),  1967: 

Omcx  OP  Emcxcenct  Plaknimo 
Endlcott  Peabody,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning. 

VS.  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  reUred  list.  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3962 : 

To  be  generaU 

Oen.  Paul  Lamar  Freeman,  Jr.,  017704, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general 
U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3068,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3060,  in  grade  as  follows : 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Karrick  Woolnough, 
018709.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  thb  Ant  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Daniel  H. 
Daley,  to  be  a  permanent  professor,  U.8.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  ending  Donald  L. 
Wasson,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  20,  1967;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Peter  B. 
Carter,  to  be  a  permanent  professor,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  ending  Peter  R.  Zook,  to 
be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  23 
1967. 

In  the  Armt 

The  nominations  beginning  George  L. 
Darley,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Kenneth  A 
Zych,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Conoressional  Record  on 
March  33, 1967. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Strasborf  Hish  School  Basketball 
Cbampions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1967 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  March  18,  the  Strasburg 
High  School  basketball  team  won  the 
Ohio  high  school  class  A  basketball 
championship  in  St.  John  Arena,  Colum- 
bus. Ending  the  year  with  a  record  of 
27  wins  and  no  losses,  Strasburg  became 
the  only  high  school  team  in  the  State 
to  go  through  the  season  undefeated.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  many  which  have  already  been  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  this  outstand- 
ing team  and  their  ooach,  CTharlee 
Hugglns. 


Fan  PhniM  Compnter  (Mark  II) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  made  dlsck)sure  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  device  known  as  the  Puzz 
Phrase  Computer.  My  statement  at  that 
time  Is  reproduced  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  Subsequently  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  com- 
puter was  earlier  stolen  by  someone  from 
the  Canadian  Defense  Department  and 
published  at  a  prior  date  in  Canada. 
Upon  investigation,  I  find  simply  that  the 
Canadians  stole  It  from  the  Pentagon  be- 
fore I  did  and  then  were  careless  enough 
to  let  it  be  stolen  from  them.  Obviously 
a  device  such  as  this  only  could  ^ring 


from  the  minds  of  American  whlz-klds. 
In  the  Intervening  weeks  thereafter  I 
was  able  to  steal  from  the  Pentagon  Its 
improved  version  of  the  Puzz  Phrase 
Computer  designated  Mark  n.  The  Mark 
n,  reproduced  here  as  a  table,  differs 
from  the  Mark  I  by  the  addition  of  an 
entire  new  column,  column  D,  and  there- 
fore requires  use  of  a  random  four -digit 
rather  than  three-digit  nimiber. 
Pentagon  Secret  Spilled 

"Total  Reciprocal  Mobility?" — "Synchron- 
ized Digital  Projection?" — "Systematized 
Thlrd-Oeneration  Programming?" — "Parallel 
Reciprocal  Options?" 

Since  Robert  S.  McNamara,  his  computers 
and  his  whlz-klds  commandeered  the  Penta- 
gon in  1961  the  public  has  been  bombarded 
with  speeches,  statements  and  press  release* 
replete  with  such  unintelligible  gobbledegook 
which  reveals  little  of  what  goes  on  there. 

Foreign  secret  agents  have  the  skUl,  train- 
ing and  electronic  snooping  devices  to  get 
around  these  semantic  land  mines  and  search 
for  hard  intelligence.  Just  plain  domestic 
patriots  do  not.    John  Q.  Taxpayer  wonders 
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what  in  heaven /hell  Is  happening  to  the  »60 
or  $60  billions  of  his  money  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara spends  every  year.  So  does  Congress 
which  hears  but  seldom  understands  his  in- 
comprehensible explanations. 

Therefore — so  the  American  people  can 
understand  why  they  can't  understand  what 
Pentagon  spokesmen  tell  them — I  am  today 
revealing  one  of  their  deepest  secrets. 

It  Is  the  "Fuzzphrase  Computer"  issued  to 
all  top  Pentagon  civilians  which  enables  them 
to  sound  Just  like  they  know  all  about  what 
they  are  saying.  They  don't.  But  you  don't, 
either. 

The  Computer  supplies  its  user  with  Ph.  D- 
Bounding  fuzzy  phrases  guaranteed  to  con- 
fuse and  obscure  practically  anything.  De- 
tails of  the  device  (obtained  at  great  risk) 
are  attached.  At  command  it  will  produce 
1000  different  and  sonorous  authority-bear- 


ing fuzzy  phrases  guaranteed  to  be  Incapable 
of  comprehension  by  anyone. 

Use  of  the  Computer  is  simple.  Imagine 
any  random  three  digit  nvimber.  If  you  lack 
imagination  use  part  of  your  telephone  num- 
ber and  such.  Then  select  from  columns  A, 
B  and  C  the  three  corresponding  fuzz  words. 
Combine  them  to  produce  your  foggy,  orac- 
ular, equlvocable,  indefinable,  abstnise  fnd 
obtuse  "fuzzphrase". 

Whatever  tiirns  up  is  certain  to  surround 
you  with  the  aura  of  an  authority  and  bam- 
boozle everyone. 

Do  I  think  they  will  prosecute  me  under 
the  Official  Secrets  Act  for  this  revelation? 
No.  I  believe  the  Pentagon  will  opt  to  uti- 
lize its  722  and  pursue  its  501  to  achieve  a  976. 

Likely  as  not  it  also  will  feed  thirty  new 
fuzz  words  into  the  Computer  and  we'll  all 
be  off  on  another  round  of  befuddling  hot- 
air  balloon  rides. 


Fuzz-phrate  computer  (Mark  11) 


Integrated 

Total 

Bystematited.. 

Parallel 

Funetional 

Besponslve... 

Optlnisl 

Synchro  nl  ted. 
Compatible... 
Balanced 


Management 

Organlxstional.. 

Monitored 

Reciprocal 

Digital 

Logistical 

Transitional 

Incremental 

Sd  generation... ... 

Policy 


Option. 
Fiei 


[exIblUty 

Capability 

MobUlty 

Programing 

Concept 

Time  phase 

Projection 

Hard  ware 

Contlngenoy 


Rehearsal. 

Input. 

Mechanism. 

Mission. 

Configuration. 

Attitude. 

Analysis. 

Research. 

Reterenoe. 

Authorisation. 


Resaitt  of  Third  Annnal  Pablic  Opinion 
Snrrey  in  the  Fourth  Congrettional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1967 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  nrst  time  in  the  3  years  I  have  been 
conducting  a  direct-mail  public  opinion 
survey  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  a  clear-cut  "majority 
view"  has  emerged  on  the  question  of  our 
conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Of  the  more  than  10,000  district  resi- 
dents who  participated  in  the  survey. 
54.3  percent  Indicated  that  they  favored 
"increase  of  ground,  air.  and  naval  forces 
sufficient  to  Insure  complete  control  of 
South  Vietnam  in  the  shortest  possible 
time." 

This  was  one  of  five  alternatives  of- 
fered in  a  five- part,  multiple-choice  ques- 
tion on  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

A  similar  alternative  was  favored  by 
24.8  percent  in  1965,  and  by  33.1  percent 
in  1966. 

Even  more  significant,  I  would  say,  is 
the  fact  that  only  4.3  percent  favored 
"continuation  of  present  policies"  in 
prosecuting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Also  of  special  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  believe,  will  be  the  results  of 
three  questions  regarding  proposed 
changes  in  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Residents  of  the  district  responding  to 
the  questionnaire  registered  substantial 
opposition  to  all  three  proposals,  includ- 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


21.61 
4.36 
8.33 


ing  the 
lottery. 


concept   of   a   national   draft 


The  complete  results — which  were  tab- 
ulated by  electronic  data  processing — are 
as  follows: 

VIZTNAIC 

The  administration  has  chosen  to  wage  a 
limited  war  against  Communist  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam.  If  a  satisfactory  peace 
cannot  be  secured  through  negotiation  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  which  of  the  foUowlng 
course  of  action  do  you  favor  most? 
[Answers  in  percent] 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  UJ3.  forces 10.41 

(b)  Increase  of  ground,  air,  and  naval 

forces  sufficient  to  Insure  com- 
plete control  of  South  Vietnam 
in  the  shortest  possible  time—-  64.  30 
Cessation   of   bombing   In    North 

Vietnam    1-89 

No  increase  In  grovmd  forces,  but 

Increased    use    of    air    and    sea 

power    against    North   Vietnam 

and  supply  routes  to  the  south. 

Continuation  of  present  policies.  . 

No  answers 

TBS  marr 
Present  draft  laws  provide  that  the  oldest 
men  within  the  draft  age  bracket  shaU  be 
called   first.    Would  you  favor  calling  the 
youngest  first? 

Yes - 36  1* 

NO M  21 

Blank li-8o 

Present  draft  laws  call  upon  local  draft 
boards  to  furnish  quotas  of  men  classified 
1-A.  Would  you  favor  a  law  which  would 
place  all  men  classified  1-A  in  a  national  pool, 
with  Federal  authorities  fllUng  draft  quotas 
from  that  pool  by  lottery? 

Ye*  - - 39-29 

No *7  *0 

Blank - - 13.31 

Instead  of  the  present  system  of  calling 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26,  would 
you  favor  lowering  the  draft  age  to  between 
18V^  to  2214? 

Yes 27.68 

No 69.07 

Blank 13.36 


SOCIAL    SECUUTI 

Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  social  security 
benefits? 

Yee 4«-8« 

No 45.99 

Blank    7.85 

Do  you  favor  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  which  would  require  raising  social 
security  taxes? 

Yes - 23.83 

No «8-  36 

Blank 8. 01 

TAX  BHAXINa  AND  TAX  CBXDRS 

Do  you  favor  a  tax-sharing  arrangement 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  would 
return  a  ixirtlon  of  Income  tax  revenues  to 
the  States  with  no  strings  attached? 

Ym  _____••„___————-—-——-  56. 63 

No - 88-  60 

Blank - 7. 87 

Would  you  favor  such  a  program  If  it  made 
necessary  an  Increase  In  Federal  taxes? 

Yes 11  « 

No 78-  89 

Blank »•  88 

Federal-State  tax-sharing  plans  would  cast 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  role  of  tax 
collector  for  the  States.  A  system  of  direct 
tax  "credits"  Is  suggested  as  an  alternative. 
Wotild  you  favor  allowance  of  Federal  income 
tax  credits  for  such  things  as  higher  educa- 
tion costs.  State  Income  taxes,  and  pollution 
control  faclllttes? 

Tee 45.88 

No 88. 83 

Blank 16.89 

rOKXIGN  POUCT 

Do  you  favor  expansion  of  U.8.  trade  with 
East  European  Communist  nations? 

Yea 28.24 

No 88.68 

Blank 8.08 

AIR  AND  WATKH  POLLT7TION 

Do  you  favor  an  expanded  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  control  of  water 
pollution? 

Yes - — "-  86.88 

No 27.01 

Blank - 8.88 

Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  the  lead  In  control  of  air  pol- 
lution? 

Yee 84.69 

No 29. 06 

Blank 8. 88 

THX  POVXRTT  WAS 

The  various  war  on  poverty  programs  have 
been  In  effect  for  nearly  a  years.  Thiis  far, 
do  you  think  they  have  been  successful  In 
moving  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  poor? 

Yea  11-78 

No  .:"■-: 82.40 

Blank 6.87 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Do  you  favor  enactment  of  Federal  laws 
prohibiting  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  rental 
bousing  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed? 

Yes 26.68 

No 89.  «J 

Blank 8-*6 

In  yotir  opinion,  are  any  additional  Federal 
laws  needed  for  the  prot«;tlon  of  civil 
rights? 

Yes 18  36 

No TO.  18 

Blank 8.68 
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The  Roashriders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  WEW   MEOCO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  April  10.  1967 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  all  the 
regiments  ever  engaged  in  American 
military  history  none  has  equaled,  in 
color,  dash,  and  daring,  the  Roughriders 
of  the  Spanish- Amertctm  War. 

Now,  more  than  half  a  century  later, 
the  gallant  undertakings  of  these  ex- 
traordinary Americans  linger  in  the 
memory  of  everyone  concerned  with 
fortitude  in  action.  Their  deeds,  their 
zeal,  and  patriotic  purpose  capt\u%  the 
imagination,  to  a  most  remarkable 
degree. 

Recruited  for  war  from  the  cattle 
ranges,  mining  camps,  and  from  the 
law-enforcing  bodies  of  the  great  South- 
west, they  came  In  time  to  represent 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  American  fron- 
tier, face  to  face  with  foreign  tyranny. 
Praised  as  the  heroes  of  the  age,  in  the 
heat  of  war,  they  are  so  remembered 
still,  by  everyone  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  under  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  was  the  guiding  force  of  the 
Roughriders.  When  the  Spanish  War 
began,  in  April  1898,  Roosevelt  resigned 
Ills  post  at  the  Navy  Department  to 
organize  the  1st  Volunteer  Cavalry 
Regiment,  and  in  so  doing  tximed  for 
assistance  to  the  people  he  knew  and 
respected  the  most:  the  cowboy  heroes 
of  the  Southwest. 

Having  lived  among  the  cowboys  as  a 
youth,  Roosevelt  recognized  In  them  a 
fighting  spirit  imsurpassed.  and  there- 
fore called  them  into  service,  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  cowboy  volunteers  of  1898  con- 
sisted of  three  regiments.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  led  the  1st  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry Regiment,  while  Coi.  Jay  L.  Torrey 
and  Melvln  Grlggsby  commanded  the 
2d  and  3d  Cavalry  Regiments,  respec- 
tively. 

The  1st  Cavalry  had  a  brief  training 
period  at  San  Antonio,  in  the  spring  of 
1898,  then  entrained  for  Florida.  Trans- 
ported thence  to  Cuba  and  arriving  June 
22,  they  met  the  enemy  In  combat  June 
24  and  bore  the  bnmt  of  a  fierce  attack 
In  the  battle  of  Las  Ouasimas.  The  sub- 
sequent charge  of  the  Roughriders  up 
San  Juan  Hill  has  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  history  of  American  military 
achievement. 

In  keeping  with  this  great  tradition — 
the  heroism  of  western  volimteers  in  the 
struggle  for  democratic  supremacy 
thpoyghout  the  world— it  is  only  fitting 
that  there  be  established  a  museum, 
dramatizing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
heroes  involved.  I  therefore  propose  the 
establishment  of  such  a  museum,  and 
recommend  the  selection  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  as  the  site  for  Its  construc- 
tion. 


It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  regard,  that 
New  Mexico  is  closely  tied  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Roughrlder  tradition,  not  merely 
as  a  part  of  the  old  Southwest — from 
which  a  majority  of  the  Roughriders 
came — but  also  and  specifically  as  a  State 
that  gloried  in  the  brilliant  performance 
of  its  own,  in  every  achievement  scored 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  mea 

Upon  returning  from  Cuba,  in  1898, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  wrote  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Otero  of  New  Mexico  in  which  he 
described  how  admirably  the  New  Mexico 
troopers  in  the  battalion  of  the  Rough- 
riders  had  behaved  in  battle.  Of  the 
eight  troops  at  his  command,  three  were 
from  New  Mexico,  and  Roosevelt  de- 
clared: 

As  for  the  troopa  thenuelves,  I  cannot  say 
too  much  for  their  daring  and  resolution  In 
battle,  their  patient  endurance  of  every  kind 
of  hardship  and  battle,  and  their  discipline, 
ready  obedience  and  order  In  camp — these 
last  qualities  being  as  Indispensable  to  sol- 
diers as  courage  Itself.  I  am  more  than 
proud  to  be  in  the  same  regiment  with  them; 
I  can  Imagine  no  greater  honor  than  to  have 
commanded  such  men. 

Certainly,  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
has  grounds  for  pride  in  a  performance 
rating  praise  of  this  nature  from  so  dis- 
tinguished a  source. 

Before  the  New  Mexico  veterans  of  the 
Roughrlder  campaigns  were  discharged 
from  service,  they  were  visited,  at  Camp 
Wikoff,  Long  Island,  by  Governor  Otero, 
bringing  with  him  personal  greetings 
from  relatives  and  friends,  honoring  the 
troopers  and  their  glorious  commander. 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  In  June  1899,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  repaid  the  courtesy,  visiting 
the  first  Roughrlder  reimlon  in  Las 
Vegas,  and  a  new  tradition  was  bom. 
Every  summer  thereafter,  for  many  years, 
the  Roughriders  staged  their  annual  re- 
imlon, and  always  It  was  held  in  Las 
Vegas. 

Clearly,  then,  there  exists  a  tie  be- 
tween the  drama  of  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
the  flatlands  of  New  Mexico — and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  case  of  Las  Vegas. 

To  honor  those  men — the  heroes  of  the 
Roughrlder  operations  of  1898 — to  prop- 
erly salute  their  deeds,  their  courage, 
and  their  patriotic  conduct,  I  ask  that  a 
museum  and  memorial  be  established  in 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  under  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Interior  Department,  that  all 
Americans  may,  therefore,  be  able  to  see 
and  to  hear  of  a  segment  of  our  history 
that  should  never  be  permitted  to  die  in 
the  American  consciousness. 


Pacific  Northwett-Soathwest  Water 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
month  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Columbia  River  Conser- 


vation Congress,  held  at  Wenatchee, 
Wash.  I  was  a  member  of  a  panel  dis- 
cussing "A  Southwest  Look  at  Northwest 
Water,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  text  of  my  remarks  for 
the  Record. 

In  addition,  I  also  include  a  newspaper 
report  on  that  meeting  from  the  Seattle 
Times  because,  to  me.  It  illustrates  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  Northwest  attitude  on 
the  subject  of  interbasln  water  transfer 
studies.  There  has  been  no  abrupt  re- 
versal to  be  sure,  but  more  of  a  subtle 
softening. 

As  recently  as  last  year  Northwest 
journals  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their 
adamant  refusal  to  consider  anything 
that  remotely  suggestetl  that  a  trans- 
basin  diversion  might  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  Paclfic-Intermountaln 
West.  They  obviously  felt  that  the 
Southwest  was  being  too  persistent,  or 
too  vigorous,  in  attempting  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  study  underway.  It  was  this 
situation  which  I  was  referring  to  when 
I  stated  at  Wenatchee  that — 

It  will  be  lmi>088lble  to  agree  on  even  an 
agenda  of  negotiation  unless  we  clear  away 
all  the  suspicion,  distrust,  and  emotional 
provincialism  which  emasculate  effective 
communications. 

It  was  heartening,  therefore,  to  subse- 
quently read  Walt  Woodwards  com- 
ment in  the  March  12  edition  of  the 
Times. 

Northwest  water  leaders — 

He  said — 
have  no  Intention  of  resting  our  case  on  emo- 
tion.   Prom  now  on.  It  will  take  hard  facts 
and   reasonable   projections   to   defend   the 
Columbia  from  diversion. 

That  typifies  most  of  the  editorial 
comment  I  have  seen  of  late  and  it  is  in- 
dicative. I  think,  of  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  there  is  indeed  a  dire  water 
problem  in  the  Southwest  and  that  the 
Northwest  should  not  forever  let  its 
surplus  water  gush  away  imused  to  the 
sea  while  Its  neighbors  are  desperately 
seeking  ways  to  augment  their  disap- 
pearing supplies. 

The  dominant  theme  now,  and  this  is 
reflected  also  in  the  public  statements  of 
many  Northwest  resource  authorities, 
seems  to  be  one  of  "we  know  we  have  an 
abundance  of  water  but  let  us  decide  first 
how  much."  The  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  embarked  on  study  programs  of 
their  own  is  also  encouraging  news. 
Those  responsible  deserve  commendation 
for  their  initiative. 

When  this  new-found  information  is 
available  and  correlated  to  the  broader 
westwide  picture  we  will  have  achieved 
some  measure  of  progress.  Isolationism 
is  a  word  this  Nation  forgot  about  50 
years  ago. 

Tekt   of   Remarks   bt    U.S.    Representativi 

CSAIO  HOSMEX  AT  THX  COLXTMBIA  RiVZB  CON- 
SKRVATIOK       CONGRESa,       CABCADIAN       HOTH., 

Wenatchek,  Wash.,  Mabch  7.  1067 
Mr.   Chairman,   friends   of   the   Columbia 
River  Conservation  Congress,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

When  Mr.  Klmm  extended  his  Invitation. 
he  suggested  that  I  discuss  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Southwest.     Nobody  would  be 
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happier  than  I  if  there  were  no  problems  at 
all  to  discuss,  especially  those  of  water  defi- 
ciency. But  since  they  do  exist,  and  on  a 
grand  scale  where  I  live,  and  since  no  amount 
of  wishful  thinking  wUl  make  them  go  away, 
there  happens  to  be  ample  material  for  dis- 
cussion. I  win  attempt  to  cover  the  major, 
salient  Issues  within  reasonable  limits. 

I  was  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  for 
two  Interrelated  reasons.  Plrst.  although 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  capacity  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
seven  Basin  states  (Arizona.  California,  Colo- 
rado. Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming) ,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  serious  na- 
ture and  depth  of  the  situation  Is  yet  fully 
understood  or  appreciated — here  or  else- 
where. 

The  second  reason  why  I  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  come  across  the  continent  to 
Wenatchee  is  Just  plain  old  curiosity.  Last 
fall  I  saw  an  editorial  in  one  of  your  leading 
Northwest  newspapers  which  suggested  that 
the  Cblumbla  was  In  such  sorry  shape  that 
some  of  the  big  powerplants  along  the  river 
might  have  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  water. 
My  first  reaction  was  that  the  editorial  writer 
was  confusing  the  Columbia  with  the  Colo- 
rado because  a  few  months  earlier  I  read  a 
statement  by  your  fine  yoimg  Governor,  Dan 
Evans,  that  the  Columbia  feeds  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  the  fantastic  rate  of  6,8  billion 
gallons  an  hour.  Well,  naturally.  I  Just  had 
to  come  and  see  for  myself  which  story  was 
right.  And  now  having  seen  that  truly  mag- 
nlflclent  waterway  first  hand,  I  can  reassure 
you  on  one  matter — you  are  in  no  danger  or 
being  declared  a  water  disaster  area. 

We  In  the  Pacific  Southwest  think  the 
Northwest  has  enough  surplus  water  to  Jus- 
tify at  least  a  reconnaissance  of  diversion 
possibilities  and  some  of  your  spokesmen  say 
we  are  in  error.  They  say  that  the  Columbia 
River  Is  barely  able  to  keep  the  Bonneville 
generators  spinning  the  year  round.  Yet  we 
read  full-page  newspaper  advertisements 
beckoning  thirsty  industries  to  share  your 
water  largesse.  We  say  that  the  Southwest 
needs  help  to  avoid  an  Inevitable  supply- 
demand  crisis.  Tou  reply  that  we're  waste- 
ful and  crying  "wolf." 

That,  of  course,  may  be  true  though  I've 
yet  to  hear  a  really  good  reason  why.  By 
the  same  token.  It  is  entirely  possible.  I  sup- 
pose, that  a  trans-basin  diversion  might  not 
prove  feasible  and  the  Southwest  will  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  water  supply  augmen- 
tation. Nonetheless,  the  point  Is  that  here 
we  apparently  have  a  region  of  plenty  ad- 
joining a  region  of  apparent  water  poverty 
and  that  to  me  Is  sufficient  base  upon  which 
meaningful  dLscusslons  can  be  conducted 
among  reasonable  individuals. 

However,  there  is  an  obvious  perquisite  to 
discussion.  It  will  be  Impossible  to  agree  on 
even  an  agenda  of  negotiation  unless  we 
clear  away  all  the  suspicion,  distrust  and 
emotional  provincialism  which  emasculate 
effective  communications. 

If  you  do  not  believe  us  and  we  do  not 
believe  you.  then  there  Is  something  tragi- 
cally, fundamentally  amiss  In  our  relation- 
ship. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  things  would  be 
different  if  we  switched  positions.  Suppose, 
for  a  few  years,  that  we  in  the  Southwest 
were  the  "haves"  and  you  here  In  the  North- 
west were  the  "have  nots." 

Nobody  can  honestly  or  peallstically  pre- 
judge bis  reactions  under  conditions  he  has 
not  experienced  but  I  daresay  a  bit  of  turn- 
about would  help  clear  the  air  considerably. 

Put  yourselves  In  our  place  facing  certain 
unassailable  hardcore  truths  about  presently 
existing  conditions  in  the  Southwest  that  are 
begging  for  Immediate  study  and  solution. 
We  believe  there  are  not  enough  whips  In 
existence  to  send  our  people  where  the  water 
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Is  Instead  of  bringing  It  to  them.  We  are  the 
thirsty  victims  of  the  famlUar  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  international  poUtlcs,  an 
Imbalance  usually  precipitates  war.  In 
Southwest  water  affairs,  things  are  about  the 
same.  Only  now  the  battlefield  has  moved 
Indoors  to  courtrooms  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. Witness  the  variety  of  compacts  and 
court  decisions  which  tightly  circumscribe 
our  existence. 

Foremost  among  them,  Inasmuch  as  It 
affects  all  seven  states  of  the  Basin.  Is  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  written  In  1923  on 
the  assumption  that  the  average  annual  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  River  system  is  approxi- 
mately 20  million  acre-feet.  It  divided  16 
million  of  this  between  two  groups  of  states. 
The  Upper  Basin  (mostly  In  Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico)  got  7.5  million 
acre-feet;  the  Lower  Basin  (mostly  In  Ari- 
zona, California,  and  Nevada)  got  8.5  million 
acre-feet,  including  one  million  acre-feet 
provided  in  Section  m  (b)  of  the  Compact. 
The  so-called  "Three  B"  water  Is  the  extra 
water — If  It  exists — over  and  above  the  Ba- 
sin's basic  api>ortlonment  of  7.5  million  acre- 
feet.  Section  in  (d)  of  the  Compact  re- 
quires Upper  Division  states  to  deliver  75 
mlUlon  acre-feet  every  10  years  to  the  Lower 
Division. 

The  same  erroneous  hydrologlcal  estimates 
were  still  followed  in  1944  when  the  United 
States,  in  a  noble  World  War  II  gesture, 
signed  a  treaty  guaranteeing  our  Mexican 
neighbors  1.5  mlUion  acre-feet  annually, 
about  twice  as  much  as  they  were  then  using. 
Article  in  (c)  of  the  Comi>act  said  that 
Mexico  was  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  sup- 
posed surplus  of  4  million  acre-feet.  Only 
if  this  surplus  was  Inadequate  was  the  Mexi- 
can burden  to  cut  Into  the  apportionments 
to  the  two  basins.  In  that  supposedly  un- 
likely event,  each  basin  was  to  bear  half  of 
the  deficiency. 

The  net  effect  of  the  legal  allocations 
under  the  Compact  and  the  Mexican  Treaty 
add  up  to  a  total  draft  upon  the  river  of  17.5 
million  acre-feet — and  that's  not  counting 
about  a  mUUon  acre-feet  lost  in  evaporation 
and  other  causes. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Colorado's  average 
annual  ficw  at  Lee  Ferry  actually  turns  out 
to  be  about  13  to  15  million  acre-feet,  de- 
pending on  the  years  used  as  a  base  period. 
Instead  of  a  4  million  acre-foot  surplus,  the 
river  actually  has  a  2.S  million  to  4.5  million 
acre-foot  annual  deficit. 

To  further  complicate  the  Colorado's  water 
bankruptcy,  along  came  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1964  In  Arizona  vs.  California, 
which  held  that  the  tributaries  of  the  Colo- 
rado In  Arizona  and  Nevada  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  Lower  Basin  pot.  So  the 
Court  went  ahead  and  allocated  7.5  million 
directly  from  the  mainstream:  To  California 
4.4  million  acre-feet  annually;  Arizona,  2.8 
million  acre-feet,  and  Nevada,  300,000  acre- 
feet. 

The  only  reason  the  Colorado  is  not  now  as 
dry  as  a  bone  is  that  all  the  Basin  states 
have  not  fully  developed  their  entitlements. 
When  the  Upper  Basin  projects  that  have 
been  authorized,  and  all  the  presently  pro- 
posed projects,  such  as  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  are  constructed,  these  mlnlmiun  al- 
locations will  be  far  exceeded.  That  Is  why 
the  river  Is  bankrupt. 

Now  superimpose  upon  theee  harsh  reali- 
ties the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
fastest-growing  region  of  the  nation.  In 
southern  California  alone,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  about  10  million,  compared  to 
about  6.6  million  for  Washington.  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  we  are  now  taking  approximately 
5.1  million  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water 
a  year.  Actually,  the  six  California  agencies 
represented  on  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California  hold  contracts  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  6.4  million  acre-feet. 


By  1990,  less  than  26  years  away,  while  the 
Northwest's  population  Is  expected  to  grow 
to  possibly  8  million,  southern  California  will 
have  exploded  to  17  or  18  million  persons. 
That  Is  a  staggering  statistic  to  digest.  It 
Is  nearly  double  the  present  population. 
And.  while  It  may  represent  an  added  poten- 
tial problem  to  Oallfomla,  Northwest  busi- 
nessmen can  look  upon  It  as  something  of 
a  bonanza.  Our  population  growth  means  a 
vastly  expanded  market  for  your  produce  and 
products. 

Six  years  ago.  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources  reported  that 
by  1980 — only  13  years  hence — municipal 
water  systems  will  be  using  twice  as  much 
water  as  they  were  In  1960;  the  six  major 
water-using  Indvistcles  three  times  as  much; 
and  the  electric  power  utilities,  who  need 
water  for  cooling  ^urpoees,  four  times  as 
much.  The  nation  will  require  double  the 
amount  It  now  uses  Just  to  maintain  living 
standards,  to  protect  health  and  to  develop 
recreational  opportunities. 

The  Committee  concluded  that,  by  the 
same  year  1980,  present  programs  will  leave 
five  major  river  basins,  which  cover  one- 
fourth  of  continental  United  States,  without 
enough  water  for  consumptive  uses  and  pol- 
lution control.  The  Colorado  Is  one  of  them. 
The  other  basins,  by  Committee  definition, 
are  the  South  Pacific,  the  Great  Basin,  the 
Upper  Rio  Grande-Pecoe  River,  and  the 
Upper  Missouri  River. 

So,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time — and 
not  much  time  at  that — until  the  water  needs 
of  the  Southwest  surpass  the  amount  of 
water  available  from  the  Colorado. 

It  Is  plain  to  see  from  these  unadorned 
facts  that  the  Southwest  Is  desperately  de- 
pendent upon  substantial  augmentation  of 
Colorado  River  water  from  some  source — 
and  soon.  Without  supplemental  water,  first 
we  ration  and  then  we  wither. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  pollution  con- 
trol. This  Is  the  other  side  of  the  quantity- 
quality  coin,  the  latest  specter  come  to  haunt 
our  streams  and  rivers.  Mexico  raised  It 
first,  compleUnlng  of  the  quality  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  water  that  reaches  her. 

We  must  quickly  develop  workable  and 
reasonable  quality  standards  for  the  Inter- 
state waters  of  the  Colorado  River  System. 
To  do  so,  fuU  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  numerous  factors  and  variables  con- 
nected with  the  control,  development,  utili- 
zation, conservation  and  protection  of  the 
system's  water  resources.  It  Is  evident  that 
future  development  and  utilization  of  the 
Basin's  water — for  expansion  of  Irrigated 
agriculture,  Increases  In  population  and  in- 
dustrial growth — will  be  accompanied  by 
progressive  Increases  In  consiunptlve  losses 
of  water  and  attendant  Increases  In  concen- 
trations of  dissolved  solids. 

The  combination  of  ciimulatlve  pollutants 
and  dwindling  quantity  makes  a  water  sup- 
ply augmentation  program  that  much  more 
compelling.  In  other  words,  we're  caught 
In  the  quality-quantity  pinch  and  It  hurts. 
Unlike  some  of  the  Eastern  rivers,  the  Colo- 
rado is  not  the  victim  of  Indiscriminate 
dumping  of  refuse.  Rather,  Its  problem  In 
the  main  Is  one  of  excessive  salinity,  the  by- 
product of  return  flow. 

It  was  just  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  reported  that 
salt  p>ollutlon  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
drinking  water  of  the  seven  Basin  states.  In 
fact.  It  was  said  that  salt  encroachment  has 
already  reached  public  health  limitations  In 
the  Duchesne  sub-basin  of  Utah  and  the 
San  Juan  sub-basin  of  New  Mexico.*  The 
water  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  di- 
verts from  the  Colorado  for  households  and 
Industries  on  the  coastal  plain  now  contains 
half  again  as  much  salt  as  the  Public  Health 
Service  standard  for  drinking  water.  The 
towns   In   Imperial   Valley,    and   along   the 
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river,  have  no  other  sources  whatever  to  di- 
lute this  salinity.  Elssentlally,  what  Is  hap- 
pening la  that  cities  and  Industry  are  per- 
manently removing  water  from  the  river, 
but  are  sending  back  to  it.  In  return  flow 
from  feurms,  the  original  content  of  the  un- 
wanted salt. 

RespK>nslbIe  ofDclals  of  the  seven  states 
are  currently  attempting  to  formulate  a  set 
of  Basln-wlde  water  quality  standards  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965.  Whatever  else  may  be  de- 
cided, they  are  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  anticipated  Increased  uses  of  water  make 
Importation  vitally  essential.  The  revlta- 
llzatlon  of  the  present  water  quality  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River,  ae  contemplated 
bv  the  guidelines  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  Can  only  be 
made  practicable  by  a  major  water  augmen- 
tation program. 

Having  outlined  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  characteristics  of  the  Southwest 
water  picture,  let  me  hasten  to  emphasize 
now  that  I  am  not  looking  down  a  one-way 
street  In  promoting  and  endorsing  an  Inter' 
basin  water  transfer  study.  We  know  that 
the  states  of  the  Northwest  have  special  de- 
mands for  water — for  salmon  flBherles,  navi- 
gation, power,  et  cetera.  We  realize  that 
their  other  needs  will  Increase,  for  such  rea- 
sons as  population  growth,  waste  dlB{X)eaI, 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes,  and  cool- 
ing of  water  for  giant  atomic  energy  plants. 

The  kind  of  study  I  envision  contemplates 
a  truly  Western  regional  approach  encom- 
passing the  area  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and 
from  the  East  slope  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  This  Is  a  region  of  tremendous 
natural  abundance,  covering  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  continental  America. 

Planning  for  a  Paclflc-Intermountaln  West 
empire  will  challenge  engineering  talent  and 
Ingenuity,  the  skills  of  economists  and  the 
political  astuteness  of  all  concerned.  But 
the  rewards,  to  all  sections,  will  be  com- 
mensurate. 

Much  of  the  area  Involved,  especially  In 
the  Northwest,  Is  still  "new"  with  respect 
to  potential  use  of  its  water  resources  and 
so  is  adaptable  to  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment without  too  much  disruption  of  estab- 
lished land  uses.  Therefore,  with  a  truly 
cooperative  planning  effort  and  an  honest 
evaluation  of  all  its  assets  and  needs,  we  can 
avoid  the  errors  of  Topsy-like  growth.  We 
in  the  Southwest  are  not  so  fortunate.  Too 
many  people  are  now  dependent  on  deci- 
sions that  are  literally  set  In  concrete. 

Despite  the  need  for  truly  regional  plans, 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  Southwest  is  sitting  idly  on  its  hands. 
Just  waiting  for  somebody  to  dig  a  North- 
west-Southwest water  ditch.  Calif ornlans. 
for  their  part,  are  spending  some  (3  billion 
of  their  own  money  on  the  State  Water 
Project  to  bring  northern  water  to  the  dusty 
Southland.  And  that's  not  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  bllllon-plus  dollars  that  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  &  Power  will  Invest  for 
supplemental  oonnectlng  works.  Add  to  that 
the  nearly  half-bllllon  dollars  earmarked 
for  a  prototype  nuclear  desalination  plant 
off  the  Southern  California  coast,  plus  the 
heavy  Investment  In  waste  water  reclama- 
tion projects.  These  major  programs  illus- 
trate our  Initiative  and  self-help  attitude. 

Actually,  there  are  localities  In  the  South- 
west that  have  even  more  pressing  and  Im- 
mediate needs  for  water  and  therefore  my 
remarks  are  stated  in  the  context  of  the 
entire  Southwest.  I'm  talking  water  for 
seven  states,  not  one,  or  any  part  of  one. 

But  the  alleviation  of  water  shortages  Is 
not  the  only  value  which  would  be  derived 
If  the  Paclflc-Intermountaln  West  were  to 
be  considered  as  a  single  economic  unit.  By 
pooling  demand  and  Integrating  it  with  the 


requirements  of  the  areas  of  abundance, 
water  supplies  might  be  tapped  which  are 
much  lees  expensive  and  much  more  reliable 
than  the  costs  of  "go  It  alone"  approaches 
by  segments  of  this  region.  Lower  costs 
would  permit  the  watering  of  extensive  areas, 
such  as  eastern  Oregon,  that  otherwise  would 
be  totally  Incapable  of  development — and  at 
no  additional  cost  to  anyone  else.  In  fact, 
there  could  be  a  reduction  In  cost  to  the 
regional  partners. 

Economists  also  point  out  that  there  are 
beneflclal  "spill-over  effects"  of  large-scale 
regional  water  resources  development.  One 
Is  to  permit  megalopolis-type  development. 
Take  the  Chicago-New  York  axis  for  example. 
Certainly  New  York  has  not  suffered  eco- 
nomically because  of  Chicago's  growth,  or 
vice  versa.  Nor  has  the  great  industrial  belt 
between  them  detracted  from  the  future  of 
either. 

Whether  a  Seattle-San  Diego  axis  and/or  a 
Los  Angeles -Phoenix  axis  will  develop  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  it  appears  certain  they 
cannot  unless  the  essential  water  resources 
are  provided  for  both  ends  and  a  wide  band 
of  way  points. 

I  think  the  point  bears  re-emphaslzlng 
here  that  the  responsible,  representative 
voices  of  the  Southwest  desire  only  a  fair, 
impartial  study.  When  we  talk  of  North- 
west water,  we  do  so  in  terms  of  that  which 
Is  clearly  surplus  to  this  Basin's  long-range 
needs  by  a  wide  margin.  The  protection  of 
areas  of  origin  which  we  have  proposed,  and 
still  do.  Lb  Ironclad  and  sacrosanct.  We  re- 
ject any  policy  that  would  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

Rather,  our  philosophy  Is  to  guarantee  that 
every  state,  every  county  and  every  river 
valley  shall  not,  arbitrarily  and  without  J\>at 
compensation,  be  prevented  from  seeking  an 
economic  destiny  at  least  as  satisfactory  as 
It  could  have  been  had  water  exportation  not 
occurred  at  all. 

When  we  can  understand  each  other's  fun- 
damental problems  and  aspirations,  we  will 
have  conquered  the  biggest  obstacle  to  re- 
gional water  development.  Otherwise,  we're 
straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels. 

As  a  parting  thought  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  prayer  that  a  Congressional  chaplain,  the 
late  Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  once  recited  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.    It  goes  like  this: 

"May  we  resolve,  God  helping  us,  to  be 
part  of  the  answer  and  not  part  of  the 
problem." 

(From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 
Mar.  12, 1967] 

Facts,  PaojicnoNs  Nizdbd  in  Coluicbu 
Rivxx-WAnai  DiZAn 

(By  Walt  Woodward) 

There  was  a  memorable  moment  of  truth 
In  a  two-hour  colloquy  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  a  Wenatchee  auditorium  last  week. 
It  occurred  when  Congressman  Cralg  Hoamer 
of  California,  seeking  water  for  constituents, 
•aid: 

"If  you  do  not  believe  us,  and  we  do  not 
believe  you,  then  there  Is  something  tragi- 
cally, fundamentally  amiss  In  our  relation- 
ship." 

He  meant  that  now  is  the  time  for  both 
sides  to  get  down  to  an  exchange  of  hard, 
proven  facts  and  reasonable  projections. 

If  they  do  not,  something  tragc  ultimately 
will  occur.  That  it  Is  most  likely  to  occur 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  obvious.  The 
political  advantage  does  not  lie  with  ua. 
While  it  Is  true  that  our  Coltimbla  has  a 
water  flow  ten  times  that  of  their  Colorado 
Southwestern  states  outvote  us.  congresslon- 
ally  speaking.  3  to  1. 

Those  are  not  good  odds.  In  a  shouting 
match,  we  are  not  going  to  be  In  good  voice. 
An  exchange  of  facts,  not  shouts,  Is  to  our 
advantage. 


That  is  what  The  Wenatchee  Dally  World, 
Bp>onsor  of  the  Conservation  Congress  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  tried  to  provide  last  week. 
It  had  the  nerve  to  Invite  Into  Columbia- 
partisan  Wenatchee  three  of  the  Southwest's 
most  articulate  spokesmen.  Congressman 
Hosmer,  Senator  Frank  E.  Moes  of  Utah  and 
Felix  L.  8p)ark8,  director  of  the  Colorado 
(state)  Water  Conservation  Board. 

Given  their  full  Innings,  they  said  that 
the  Colorado  not  producing  enough  water  to 
satisfy  a  1922  seven-state  compact.  Is  "bank- 
rupt." What  is  more,  California,  one  of  those 
seven  states.  Is  experiencing  a  5,000-person 
dally  growth  not  envisaged  in  1922.  Finally, 
the  Colorado,  as  it  reaches  California  and 
other  lower-basin  states,  is  suffering  from 
excessive  salinity  a  by-product  of  return  flow. 

Rebutting  all  this  were  William  s.  Holden, 
an  Idaho  Falls  resident  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Western  States  Water  Council,  and  Dr.  E. 
Roy  Tlnney,  director  of  Washington  State 
University's  water-research  center. 

Holden  said  "reasonable  time"  was  needed 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  determine 
whether  It  has  any  water  to  give.  He  warned 
that  "preesure."  either  from  the  Southwest 
or  the  federal  government,  would  cause  "re- 
sistance" here. 

This  evoked  a  suggestion  that  Holden 
might  be  stalling.  Hosmer  said  that  "the 
greateait  way  to  kill  a  thing  is  to  delay."  Moss 
added: 

"The  pressure  Is  here  already.  The  South- 
west does  not  have  enough  water.  There 
must  be  some  sense  of  urgency." 

Into  this  breach  rushed  Dr.  Tlnney  to  con- 
tend that  this  state  already  has  completed 
a  "preliminary"  study  showing  that  no  water 
can  be  spared.  As  to  the  contention  that  the 
Columbia  Is  being  wasted  Into  the  sea  at 
Astoria,  he  said : 

"What  would  you  have  ua  do?  Dry  It  up? 
The  Columbia  must  continue  to  flow  to  the 
sea  for  navigation,  flsh,  salinity  control, 
toxu'lst  attraction  and  temperature  control." 

The  SSO-person  capacity  audience  burst 
Into  its  only  applause  of  the  afternoon  when 
Dr.  Tlnney  added : 

"You  are  tampering  with  the  very  quality 
of  our  life.  We  get  somewhat  emotional 
about  this." 

Yes,  we  do.  That  same  day.  an  astute  po- 
litical flgure  In  this  state,  Charles  W.  Hodde, 
the  former  Colvllle  potato  farmer  who  rose 
to  be  House  speaker  In  the  Leglslat\ire,  has 
been  named  by  President  Johnson  as  chair- 
man of  a  newly  created  Pacific  Northwest 
River  Basins  Conunlsslon. 

Hodde,  a  witness  but  not  a  participant  at 
the  conservation  congress.  Joehingly  said  hlB 
Intent  would  be  to  "keep  the  river  bed  filled." 
That  did  him  no  emotional  harm  with  biased 
friends  of  the  Colunfibla. 

And  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson  evoked 
more  emotlonalLsro  by  asking: 

"la  water  a  reglobal  resource,  or  Is  It  to  be 
supplied  to  any  number  of  people  who  settle 
or  establish  any  kind  of  business  or  farming 
operation  wherever  they  choose?  Must  the 
mountain  always  com«  to  Mohammed?" 

Arrayed  against  these  bright  words,  how- 
ever, are  economic  contentions  that  our  his- 
toric uses  of  the  Columbia  for  hydro-electric 
power  and  irrigation  no  longer  are  of  the 
highest  priority.  Both  nuclear  and  coal- 
stoked  steam  plants  are  on  the  ascendency. 
And  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  water 
tised  for  urban  or  industrial  purposes  com- 
mands a  much  higher  price  than  water 
which  Is  run  through  an  irrigation  ditch. 

Tlnney,  Hodde  and  Magnuson  of  course, 
have  no  Intention  of  resting  our  case  on 
emotion.  Perhaps  better  than  anyone,  they 
read  the  signals  hoisted  at  that  conservation 
congress. 

From  now.  It  will  take  hard  facts  and 
reasonable  projectlona  to  defend  the  Colum- 
bia from  diversion. 
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Tuesday,  April  11, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  ofFered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God.  whose  love  will  not 
let  us  go,  but  followest  us  all  the  way: 
We  bow  before  Thee  In  gratitude  at  the 
remembrance  of  all  Thy  mercy  smd  all 
Thy  mercies. 

We  would  bring  our  restless  lives  into 
the  quiet  sanctuary  of  Thy  presence, 
that  we  may  be  still  and  know  that  Thou 
art  Ood. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evil  that  stalks  the 
earth  with  threats  and  shackles  and 
chains,  we  thank  Thee  for  human  kind- 
ness, for  hope  that  shines  undlmmed. 
for  faith  that  is  dauntless,  and  for  all 
the  qualities  of  high  personality  that 
cannot  be  bribed. 

Let  Thy  beauty,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us, 
that  our  spirits  may  be  radiant  as  in  Thy 
strength  we  face  the  perplexities  of  these 
troubled  days.  Use  us,  we  pray,  in  all 
our  human  relationships  as  ambassadors 
of  good  will,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  we  may  be  able  to  say,  "I  have  kept 
the  faith." 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTHNQ    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRXSmENT    PKO    TEMPORE, 

Waahtngton.  D.C.,  March  11,  1967. 
To  the  ScTiate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Robckt  C.  Btbd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatdxn, 

Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.  1 1 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfeeld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  10,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OP   COMMITTEE   SUBMIT- 
TED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  Senate  of  April 
10,  1967,  the  following  report  of  a  com- 
mittee W818  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment, on  April  10,  1967: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
period  for  making  no  change  of  conditions 
under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
applicable  In  the  current  dispute  between 
the  railroad  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain 
of  their  employees  (Rept.  No.  161). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  biU  (H.R.  6638)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  acquire  certain  real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
determined  to  be  necessary  for  use  as  a 
headquarters  site  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States  or  as  sites  for  offices 
of  other  international  organizations  or 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE   BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  6638)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  acquire  certain  real  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  determined  to 
be  necessary  for  use  as  a  headquarters 
site  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  as  sites  for  offices  of  other  in- 
ternational organizations  or  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


COMMTTTEE      MEETINOS      DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
following  committee  and  subcommittees 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicisd  Machinery  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary:  and 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  COURT 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] 
and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  from  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  increasing  the  monthly  pay- 
ments under  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  to  $200. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Commit  ^ee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

Resoltttion  Memoriauzino  the  Congrtss  or 
THE  Untted  States  To  Enact  Leoisution 
Increasino  the  Monthly  Payments  Under 
the  Federal  Social  Securtty  Act  to  $200 
Whereas,  The  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 
In  this  cotmtry  has  risen  to  an  all  time  high; 
and 

Whereas,  A  substantial  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  depend  to  a  large  extent 
If  not  entirely  upon  the  monthly  payments 
received  by  them  under  the  Social  Secxirity 
program:  and 


Whereas,  The  current  monthly  payments 
under  said  program  have  now  become  grossly 
Inadequate  for  their  needs;  and 

Whereas,  An  Increase  of  such  maximum 
payments  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  month 
would  tend  to  reUeve  such  conditions;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Covirt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  in- 
creasing the  maximum  monthly  payments  to 
persons  under  the  federal  Social  Security  Act 
to  two  hundred  doUars;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  oncer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
21,  1967. 

WlUJAM  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 

Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  March  23, 
1967. 

NORStAN  L.  PmCEON, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

KEvnr  H.  Whrk, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonioealth. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GENERAL  COURT 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  present,  on'  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  two  res- 
olutions which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
MEissachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion^?ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  referred,  as  follows: 

To  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs : 

REsoLtrnoN  Memorializing  the  Congress  or 
TBS  United  States  To  Establish  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Massacu  ubjitiu 
Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  hereby 
respectf  uUy  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  national  cemetery  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March 
6,  1967. 

WII.LIAM  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 
Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  March  13, 
1967. 

Norman  L.  Pidgeon, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commontoealth. 
To  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service: 

RCSOLUTION  MCMORIALIZINa  THE  CONGRESS  QV 

the  United  States  To  E^nact  Legislation 
Bxemptinq  LEmas  and  Packages  Mon.in 
to  Servicemen  in  Vietnam  From  All 
Postage  Charges 

Whereas,  No  effort  should  be  spared  In 
maintaining  constant  communication  be- 
tween members  of  our  armed  forces  serving 
In  Vietnam  and  their  relatives  and  friends; 
and 
Whereas,   The  flow  of  such   communlca- 
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tlon  cbould  be  facilitated  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree; therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  hereby 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  exempting  letters 
and  packages  mailed  to  such  servicemen  from 
all  postage  charges;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Itfarcb 
6,    1967. 

WHXIAM  C.  MaIERS, 

Clerfc. 
Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  March  13, 
1967. 

Norman  L.  PmcEON, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


OONCDRRENT    RESOLUTION    OP 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP  IOWA 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  present  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro.  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

EOTTSB  CONCXniHENT  RESOLUTION  3  * 

Whereas,  the  mobility  of  Individuals  and 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  have  placed  un- 
foreseen demands  upon  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  our  federal  system;  and 

Whereas,  the  vigor  and  responsiveness  of 
state  and  local  govenunents  are  essential 
elements  of  our  governmental  system;   and 

Whereas,  existing  categorical  federal  aid 
programs  In  many  instances  Impede  state 
and  local  governments  from  meeting  prior- 
ity public  needs  In  a  manner  effectively 
stilted  to  the  varying  problems  and  needs  of 
Individual  state  and  local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  principle  of  tax  sharing  would 
allow  state  and  local  governments  more 
adequate  revenue  sources,  now  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  the  62nd  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  Iowa  urge  that  the  federal  government 
adopt  new  federal  Intergovernmental  fiscal 
policies  which  reflect  a  basic  change  In  em- 
phasis, giving  more  discretion  and  responsi- 
bility to  state  and  local  governments  and 
moving  away  from  the  over-reliance  on  na- 
tional controls  under  the  very  large  number 
of  existing  categorical  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  Iowa  speclflcally  endorsee  the  principle  of 
tax  sharing  and  the  principle  of  block  grants, 
consolidating  existing  federal  ca.tegorlcal 
grants-in-aid.  to  partially  or  wholly  offset 
federal  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  now  exist  or  may  be  developed  In  the 
future,  be  it  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Iowa 
delegation  In  Congress. 

We.  Maurice  B.  Baringer,  Speaker  of  the 
Bouse  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrtck 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  the  Slzty-eecond 
Oeneral  Assembly. 

MAtrucx  E.  BAaiNGKs, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
WnxiAM  R.  Kendsick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE  AND  PROCE- 
DURE"—REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE  (REPT.  NO.  162) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure"  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  190,  89th  Con- 
gress, and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  iman- 
imous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE: 

S.  1474.  A  bill  to  waive  the  defenses  of  the 
U.S.  bases  on  laches,  lapse  of  time,  and  stat- 
utes of  limitations  on  the  claim  of  Leo- 
nldas  B.  Mallard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  (by  request) : 

S.  1475.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rxtssell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JSLLENDER  (by  request) : 

S.  1476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1903,  as  amended,  to  authorize  user 
charges  for  certain  services  performed  there- 
under by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1477.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  in  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory 
committee  to  provide  for  annual  meetings 
of  such  committee; 

S.  1478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
establishing  the  minimum  price-support 
level  for  peanuts; 

S.  1479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  to  authorize  loans  for  recrea- 
tional enterprises,  to  increase  the  annual 
aggregate  of  Insured  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1480.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  the  inspection,  classlflcatlon,  certlfl- 
catlon,  testing,  and  identification  of  cotton, 
tobacco  and  grain;  and  the  examination  of 
warehouses  licensed  vmder  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellendes  when  he 
Introduced    the    last    two    above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  1481.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ernestlna 
Sabec;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  1482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nestor  Prleto;  and 

S.  1483.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  1484.  A  bill  to  esubllsh  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Crime  Protection  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smatheis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By    Mr.    MUSBIB    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Habt,    Mr.    Inotjte,    Mr.    Jackson^ 
Mr.  Grueninc,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr! 
Randolph) : 
S.  1485.  A    bill    to    Improve    intergovern- 
mental   cooperation   and   grant-in-aid   pro- 
gram  administration;    to   assist   State   and 
local    governments    In   strengthening    their 
staffs   by   improving   personnel    administra- 
tion and  extending  merit  principles  and  by 
providing  support  for  training  of  public  em- 
ployees;   to   permit   temporary   assignments 
of  personnel  between  Federal  and  State  and 
local  governments;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the   Committee  on   Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskix  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S.  1486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Daus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MORSE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Clark,    Mr.    Case.    Mr.    Javits,   Mr. 

KxTCHXL,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Metcalt, 

Mr.   MoNDALK,   Mr.   McCarthy,  and 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.  1487.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4)  of 

the     National     Labor     Relations     Act,     as 

amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 

of  construction  projects:   to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   MONRONEY    (by   request!  : 
S.  1488.  A   bill   to   adjust   certain   postage 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1489.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  review  and 
recommend  revisions  In  the  laws  relating  to 
industrywide  collective  bargaining  and  In- 
dustrywide strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grutin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

THE       1970      INTERNATIONAL      SKI 
CHAMPIONSHIPS    IN    WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott. 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Moss)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.   Con.   Res.   31 

Whereas  the  United  States  Ski  Association, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Jackson  Hole  Ski 
Area,  has  formally  submitted  its  bid  to  the 
International  Ski  Federation  to  hold  the  1970 
World  Ski  Championshlpts  at  the  Jackson 
Hole  Ski  Area  in  Wyoming;  and 

Whereas  the  sUglng  of  the  1970  World  Ski 
Championships  at  Jackson  Hole  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  and 

Whereas  guarantees  have  been  made  to 
the  International  Ski  Federation  that  mxt- 
flcient  and  adequate  facilities  for  competi- 
tion, bousing,  accommodations,  and  com- 
munications exist  or  will  be  provided  by  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  the  Jackson  Hole  Ski 
Area,  and  the  local  community:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
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grass  hereby  expresses  Its  approval  of  the 
selection  of  the  United  States  Ski  Association 
and  supports  its  recommendation  to  the 
International  Ski  Federation  World  Council 
meeting  In  May  of  this  year  In  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  that  Jackson  Hole  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming  be  designated  as  the  site  for 
the  1970  International  Ski  Federation  World 
Ski  Championships. 


INCREASED  RATES  OP  BASIC  PAY 
FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith].  I  introduce,  by  re- 
quest, a  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  a3k  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  In  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  smd,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  of  transmittal  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1475)  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Russell  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Smith),  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russbll  is 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  DErENSE, 

Washington.  AftHl  5. 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Homphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoknt:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  (Attachment 
A)  "to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes".  This  proposal  is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  90th  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  the  enactment  of 
the  proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

PURPOSE  or  the  legislation 

This  proposed  legislation  Implements  the 
President's  recommendations  concerning 
needed  adjustments  In  compensation  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  contained 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Federal 
Pay  and  Postal  Rates,  dated  April  6.  1967. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  to  Increase  the  reg\ilar  compensa- 
tion of  the  personnel  In  our  uniformed  serv- 
ices by  4.6%.  To  accomplish  this  goal  the 
proposed  legislation: 

Increases  the  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay 
pay  by  5.6%.  effective  October  1,  1967; 

Increases  rates  paid  to  certain  personnel 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Dependent's  As- 
siatance  Act,  effective  July  1,  1967; 

Provides  authority  to  pay  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  and  the  dislocation  allow- 
ance to  certain  bachelor  personnel  in  con- 
junction with  a  permanent  change  of  station, 
effective  July  1, 1967;  and 

Provides  a  special  basic  pay  rate  for  the 
senior  noncommissioned  officer  f>ositlon  of 
each  nUUtary  service,  effective  October  1, 
1967. 


basic  pat  increase 
The  proposed  new  rates  will  assure  an  In- 
crease in  the  "regular  compensation"  of  mili- 
tary personnel  similar  to  that  proposed  In 
the  President's  Message  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  effective  October  1, 
1967.  Regiilar  military  compensation  Is  de- 
fined as  basic  pay;  quarters  and  subsistence 
allowances,  either  in  cash  or  In  idnd;  and 
the  tax  advantage  thereon.  This  reg;ular 
compensation  is  considered  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  gross  salaries  payable  to  Fed- 
eral employees  under  the  Classification  Act. 
Because  regular  military  compensation  In- 
cludes elements  other  than  basic  pay,  a  4.5% 
Increase  in  regular  compensation  translates 
Into  a  5.6%  Increase  In  basic  p>ay  as  shown 
In  Attachment  B  to  this  letter. 

DEPENDENT'S    ASSISTANCE    ACT   RATES 

With  respect  to  the  Increased  Dependent's 
Assistance  Act  rates.  It  Is  proposed  to  In- 
crease the  rate  payable  to  personnel  In  pay 
grades  E-1  to  E-4,  with  less  than  four  years 
completed  service,  who  are  not  provided  Gov- 
ernment quarters,  and  who  have  up  to  two 
dependents.  Most  of  the  recipients  of  these 
payments  are  first  term  enlistees  or  induc- 
tees with  one  or  two  dependents,  many  of 
whom  we  have  called  into  service  as  a  result 
of  the  Increased  manpower  demands  occa- 
sioned by  our  Southeast  Asia  deployments. 

The  proposed  Increases,  which  would  apply 
to  an  estimated  270,000  personnel  In  the 
lower  four  enUsted  grades,  are  considered 
appropriate  to  minimize  the  financial  Impact 
of  military  service  on  these  members. 

QUARTERS    AND    DISLOCATION    ALLOWANCES 
FOR    BACHELOR    PERSONNEL 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  pay  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the  disloca- 
tion allowance  to  certain  career  personnel 
without  dependents  during  a  permanent 
change  of  station,  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
designed  to  accomplish  two  results.  First, 
It  will  establish  authority  to  pay  a  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  to  a  member  of  a  tini- 
formed  service  without  dependents  who  Is 
In  pay  grade  E-4  (four  years  or  more  of  serv- 
ice) or  above,  for  the  period  he  Is  In  a  travel 
or  leave  status  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions. Second,  It  will  permit  payment  of  a 
dislocation  allowance  to  a  member  without 
dependents  when  he  Is  transferred  to  a  per- 
manent station  where  he  Is  not  assigned  to 
Government  quarters. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objective,  the 
vast  majority  of  career  military  members 
have  dependents,  but  the  few  who  do  not 


sometimes  experience  a  loss  of  income  while 
moving  because  the  statute  now  precludes 
their  entitlement  to  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  while  in  PCS  status.  The  proposed 
legislation  will  correct  this  condition  and 
assure  equal  treatment  of  our  career  person- 
nel without  regard  to  their  dependency 
stattis. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objective,  the 
dislocation  allowance  is  presently  authorized 
only  for  a  member  whose  dependents  make 
an  authorized  move.  However,  a  member 
without  dependents  Incurs  the  same  general 
type  of  additional  expenses  when  he  Is  not 
furnished  Government  quarters  as  does  a 
member  with  dependents.  It  Is  thus  believed 
that  the  original  Intent  of  the  dislocation 
allowance  will  be  better  served  If  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  encw:ted  to  provide  an 
amount  equal  to  one  month's  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  for  a  member  without  de- 
pendents where  Government  quarters  are 
not  fiu-nlshed. 

SENIOR     NONCOMMISSIONED    OmCER    POSITION 
in   each   SERVICE 

With  respect  to  the  special  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  the  occupant  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished senior  noncommissioned  officer  posi- 
tion In  each  military  service,  the  rate  pro- 
posed Is  $844.20  per  month  while  so  serving, 
regardless  of  years  of  service  completed  for 
pay  purposes.  This  Is  $150.00  per  month 
more  than  the  highest  enlisted  basic  pay  rate 
otherwise  proposed.  This  special  rate  is  de- 
signed to  recognize  and  reward  appropriately 
the  additional  responsibilities  of  these  new 
and  Important  positions. 

OTHER  PLANNED  ADJUSTMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  above  proposals,  cer- 
tain compensation  adjustments  are  being 
taken  by  administrative  action  under  provi- 
sions of  existing  law,  as  follows: 

(1)  Payments  will  be  made  to  approxi- 
mately 9,800  additional  bachelor  personnel  In 
pay  grades  E-7  through  0-3  who  will  be  per- 
mitted to  live  off-post  and  draw  BAQ  under 
recently  revised  policies  covering  bachelor 
accommodations. 

(2)  Cash  commuted  ration  payments  to 
enlisted  personnel  permitted  to  mess  sepa- 
rately have  been  Increased,  as  provided  by 
law,  from  $1.17  to  $1.30  per  day  effective 
January  1,  1967. 

BUDGXTART   IMPACT 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  President's 
FY  1968  Budget  to  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  this  proposed  legislation  as 
follows : 


Analysis  o/  hudgelary\impact  of  proposed  pay  increase 


Personnel  affected 

Total  fiscal 

yearises 

budgetary 

cost 

Amount 
already  In 
1968  DOD 

budget 

Additional 

budRet  cost 

in  fiscal  year 

1968 

Effective 
date 

Active  duty: 

Basic  pay . 

$460:7 
30.8 
49.7 
48.6 

t4ea7 

3.3 

Oct.  1,1967 

July  1, 1967 

Do 

Quarters . 

$27.5 
49.7 

Subsistence „ 

Other  items  related  to  basic  pay 

4S.6 

Oct.  J.  1967 

Total  active  duty.. 

SS4.8 
32.7 

77.2 

507.5 
32.7 

Other  DOD  personnel  (cadets.  Reserves,  retirees  after 
effective  date) 

Do. 

Total  DOD  personnti... -  .. 

617.6 
8.6 

77.2 

64a3 
8.6 

other  unltormed  services. „ 

Do 

Orand  total 

626. 1 

77.2 

548.9 

Note.— In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  full-year  cost  of  the  above  adjustments  (assuming  the  1968  force  level)  wHl  rise 
by  $184.3  million,  reflecting  a  12-month  co5t  of  basic  pay  and  "other"  items  which  are  directly  related  to  basic  pay  as 
follows: 

Total  fiscal  year  1968  budgetary  cost $S26. 1 

Additional  cost  on  12-month  basis: 

Basic  pay jsj  « 

Other  basic  pay  related  costs , j4.  j 

other  DOD  p«TsonneI  costs . I.".II"I""IIZI  l&S 

other  uniformed  services  costs I""!""!  2.9 

184.8 
Total  12-month  cost gio.4 
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In  accordance  with  Section  1008(b),  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  we  are  now  engaged 
In  a  complete  review  of  the  principles  and 
concepts  of  the  military  compensation  sys- 
tem. This  review  la  directed  toward  devel- 
oping a  permanent  method  for  measuring 
the  comparability  of  military  and  private 
sector  salaries.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  available  dxirlng  the  current  calendar 
year,  and  after  approval  by  the  President, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Ck>ngrees  with  the 
appropriate  legislative  recommendations,  in 
time  for  consideration  In  the  next  seoslon 
of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Ctrus  Vancb, 

Deputy. 

Attachments. 

Calcui,ation  of  Pkoposkd  1967  Miutabt  Pay 

Incbzask 

a.  calcuiation 

1.  Objective:  Increase  active  force  "regular 
compensation"  (salary)  by  4.5%  effective 
10/1/67.  Special  additional  ad]\istmenta  In 
aUowances  will  be  effective  7/1/67. 

2.  Composition  of  active  force  regular  com. 
pensaUon  (salary)  In  FY  1968  Is  as  fcrilows: 

Millions 

Basic  pay. $10,971.2 

Quarters  and  subsistence *  4,  333.6 

InccMne  tax  advantage '823.0 

Total 16,127.8 

>  Includes  cost  of  quarters  and  subalstenoe 
furnished. 

*  Does  not  reflect  special  tax  exemption  for 
personnel  In  combat  areas. 

3.  A  4.5%  Increase  In  regular  comp>en8atlon 
(salary)  Is  computed  by  multiplying  4.5% 
times  $16,127.8  million.  This  equals  $726.8 
million  for  12  months.  However,  the  proposal 
Is  that  the  1967  Increase  becomes  effective  on 
October  1,  1967.  Thus  we  estimate  the  reg- 
ular compensation  (salary)  Increase  for  the 
remainder  of  FT  1968  will  be  75%  of  $725.8 
million,  or  $544.4  million. 

4.  Increases  in  aUowances  proposed  to  be- 
come effective  July  1.  1967  will  raise  the 
total  value  of  the  FY  1968  regular  compensa- 
tion (salary)  Increase  to  $568.2  million. 

5.  Other  budget  costs  for  related  Items  of 
compensation  that  Increase  when  basic  pay 
Increases  produce  an  estimated  grand  total 
budget  cost  In  FY  1968  of  $626.1  million,  and 
of  $810.4  million  In  subsequent  years  at  cur- 
rent force  levels  on  a  12  month  basis.  The 
compoeitlon  of  the  amovmt  is  shown  below: 

B.  ooMPosmoN  or  jmcseask 
[In  millions  of  dollan] 


B.  coMPOsmoN  or  incrxasi — continued 

[Id  millions  of  dollars] 


Penonnel  rAcelvinc  increase 

Flic^ear 

(Oct.  1 

effective 

date) 

Subsequent 

years 

(12-raontli 

basis) 

1.  Active  daty-re(cn1ar  oom- 
pensstion  (salary): 
(a)  Basic  pay  Increase 

at  S.8  percent 

(i)  Qoarten  and  lab- 
■Istenos. 

4ea7 
•  sas 

•27.0 

814. 3 
■80.5 

(e)  Inoome  tax  ad- 
vantage  

•31  2 

Total  active 
duty  salary... 

808.2 

726.0 

2.  Active  dnty.other  pay  el»- 

pay: 
(a)  BeenUstment 

bonus 

II.  0 
U.7 
IS.  8 

»Z« 
.0 

».« 

14.7 

A)  Separation  pay 

e]  SoeWsecnrity. 

iti  Dependents  In- 
demnity com- 
pensation  

16.  a 
21. 1 

'3.4 

U)  Deatb  gratiilty 

(/)  Unemployment 

•Tmpensation 

1.2 
1.8 

Total  other 
active  duty 
^                   costs 

43.8 

58.1 

Personnel  recelvlni;  Increase 

FL<ic^ear 

(Oct.  11 

effective 

date) 

8ul>sequent 

years 
( 12-month 

basis) 

8.  Other  DOD  personnel: 

(a)  Reserve  personnel.. 
(6)  Persons  retiring 
alter  effective 
date 

•2&< 

6.8 
.0 

87.8 
7.0 

(e)  Cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen..  

1.2 

Total  other 
DOD  per- 
sonnel  

32.7 

46.0 

4.  Total  DOD  personnel 

(less  tax  advantage) 

5.  Other  unlibrmed  services... 

617.6 
•8.6 

7«8.9 
•11.5 

6.           Grand  total  Gess  tax 
advantage) 

•628.1 

810.4 

>  Composed  as  follows:  Dependent's  AssUtance  Act 
Increase,  $20,100,000:  bachelor  quarters  allowance,  $10,- 
700.000:  cash  commuted  ration  increase,  $49,700,000,  total 
$80,600,000. 

'  Not  a  budget  cost 

'  Not  a  DOD  budget  cost. 

'  70  percent  of  full  year  cost  because  of  concentration  of 
payments  during  summer  Irmlnlng  In  the  first  quarter. 

•  Of  this  amount.  $77,200,000  has  already  been  provided 
In  the  DOD  budget  for  fiscal  year  1S68. 


ADDITIONAL  LOANS  FOR  RECREA- 
TIONAL ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  tiie  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  authorize  loans  for 
recreational  enterprises,  to  Increase  the 
annual  aggregate  of  insured  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  and  section-by-sectlon 
analsrsls  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1479)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
loans  for  recreational  enterprises,  to  in- 
crease the  annual  aggregate  of  insured 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ellender,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  letter  and  sectlon-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis presented  by  Mr.  Ellknder  are  as 
follows: 

DxPAancKNT  or  Ackxcttltukx, 
Waahingon,  DC,  March,  le,  1907. 
Hon.  HxrBKBT  H.  Humphrxt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkab  Ms.  PazsmKNT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  bill,  "To  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  additional  loans  for 
recreational  enterprises,  to  Increase  the  an- 
nual aggregate  of  Insured  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes."  These  proposals  wUl  aid  in  ac- 
complishing some  of  the  recommendations  In 
the  President's  message  on  poverty  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  March  14.  1967. 

The  bill  would  amend  sections  304  and  312 
to  provide  additional  authorizations  for  loans 
to  individual  farmowners  or  tenants  to  pro- 
vide outdoor  recreational  facilities.  The 
amendments  to  these  sections  would  permit 
farmowners  or  tenants  to  convert  all  or  a 


part  of  their  entire  acreage  to  recreational 
uses.  Recreational  developments  receiving 
assistance  under  this  authorization,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  would  be  undertaken  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  land-use  plans. 
Existing  authorization  for  loans  for  recrea- 
tional enterprises  requires  individuals  to  con- 
tinue to  have  some  farming  operations. 
These  changes  make  It  possible  for  the  entire 
farm  to  be  used  for  outdoor  recreational 
purposes. 

Many  farmers  who  now  apply  for  assistance 
In  financing  a  recreational  enterprise  desire 
to  continue  farming,  but  others  desire  to 
quit  farming  and  give  up  any  other  employ. 
ment  they  have  and  devote  full  time  to  in- 
come-producing recreational  enterprises. 
The  amendments  would  permit  loans  to  be 
made  to  accomplish  either  result  and  would 
provide  eligible  applicants  an  opportunity  to 
engage  In  recreational  enterprises  large 
enough  to  use  the  special  skills  necessary  for 
success.  The  farming  operation  could  not 
be  larger  than  family-size,  but  the  family- 
size  concept  would  not  be  applicable  to  rec- 
reational enterprises. 

Loans  for  recreational  purposes  may,  as 
appropriate  under  the  respective  sections.  In- 
clude funds  for  (a)  acquisition  of  additional 
land  and  land  development,  (b)  construc- 
tion, Improvement  and  operation  of  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  equipment,  and  re- 
lated buildings,  (c)  acquisition  of  animals, 
birds,  flsh.  and  supplies,  (d)  payment  of  op- 
erating expenses  and  cash  rent,  (e)  refinanc- 
ing of  debts,  and  (f)  loan  closing  costs. 
Additional  loans  would  be  available  after 
conversion  to  full-time  recreational  enter- 
prises should  adequate  credit  not  be  available 
from  other  sources. 

Tlie  change  In  section  308  of  the  Act  would 
eliminate  the  $450,000,000  limit  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  real  estate  loans  that  can  presently 
be  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  any  one  year.  It  Is  proposed  that.  In- 
stead of  this  annual  limitation,  a  termina- 
tion date  of  October  1,  1969,  be  provided  for 
this  insurance  authority. 

The  applications  for  soil  and  water  loans 
to  nonprofit  associations  and  public  bodies 
have  about  tripled  from  1,422  in  fiscal  year 
1966  to  4.205  in  fiscal  1966.  The  4,228  asso- 
ciation loan  applications  on  hand  June  30, 
1966,  coupled  with  the  15.931  farm  ownership 
loan  applications  and  1.915  Individual  soil 
and  water  loan  applications,  represent  a  total 
demand  for  credit  resources  far  in  excess 
of  the  current  $450,000,000  authorization. 
This  Increase  In  loan  applications  Is  indica- 
tive of  the  need  In  rural  communities,  and 
shows  the  Inadequacy  of  the  present  annual 
$450,000,000  loan  Insurance  authorization. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  333 
(b)  would  delete  the  word  "farming"  to  per- 
mit use  of  the  same  types  of  county  com- 
mittee certifications  for  recreational  loans 
to  Individuals  as  are  now  being  used  for 
farm  ownership,  operating,  and  soil  and 
water  loans  to  Individuals. 

To  carry  out  these  new  progrSLms  and  au- 
thorities In  the  1968  fiscal  year.  It  U  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  $25  million  pro- 
gram level  for  Insured  loans  imder  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Insurance  Fund  will  be  re- 
quired. We  expect  to  Initiate  the  other 
amendments  within  present  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

A  section-by-sectlon  analysU  of  the  bill  Is 
enclosed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget   advises  that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OaviLLX  L.  FXBUCAN, 

Secretary. 
Enclosures. 

SxcnoN-BT-SccnoN   Analtsu   or   Pboposxd 
Bill  To  Amend  trx  Cokbolisatxd  FAXuns 

HOKX  ADMIinSTEATlON   ACT   Or   1961 

Section  1.  Section  304.  Recreational 
loans:  The  addition  to  Section  304  will  au- 
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thorlze  loans  to  Individual  farm  or  ranch 
owners  or  tenants  to  establish  or  further 
develop  outdoor  recreational  enterprises. 
That  section  will  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
lor  acquiring  the  additional  essential  re- 
sources for  income-producing  recreational 
activities.  The  amount  of  each  loan  to  an 
Individual  will  be  subject  to  the  $60,000 
and  normal  value  UmltaUon  In  Section 
305(a). 

The  applicant  will  be  required  to  be  a  farm 
or  ranch  owner  or  tenant  when  he  receives 
the  Initial  recreation  loan.  Subsequent 
loans  can  be  made  for  the  recreational  en- 
terprise originally  financed  under  this  sub- 
title. The  applicant  may,  but  will  not  be 
required  to,  continue  to  farm  after  the  loan 
Is  made.  The  labor  requirements  for  a  recre- 
ational enterprise  may  exceed  the  equiva- 
lent of  those  for  a  family  farming  opera- 
tion. 

Recreation  loans  under  this  Section  may 
be  made  or  Insured  for  (1)  acquisition  of 
additional  land  and  land  development,  (2) 
construction,  improvement,  and  operation  of 
outdoor  recreational  facilities,  equipment 
and  related  buildings.  (3)  refinancing  of 
debts,  and  (4)  loan  closing  costs. 

Section  2.  Section  308.  Elimination  of  an- 
nual limit  on  insurance  authority:  This 
amendment  will  remove  the  $450,000,000  ag- 
gregate annual  celling  so  as  to  permit  the 
making  of  Insured  loans  to  eligible  appli- 
cants commensurate  with  the  demand  until 
October  1,  1969.  Insured  loans  are  made 
under  this  authority  for  farm  ownership. 
Individual  soil  and  water,  and  association 
purposes.  Because  of  the  extremely  high 
demand  for  loans  In  rural  oommunltles  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  projects,  the  au- 
thorization has  been  exhausted  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  each  of  the  past  three 
years. 

Section  4.  Section  312  (7).  Operatiyig 
loans — recreational  enterprises:  The  new 
Item  312  (7)  Is  a  companion  authorization  to 
that  contained  In  the  revision  of  Section  304 
and  will  authorize  loans  to  Individual  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  to  convert  part  or  all  of  their 
farming  operations  to  outdoor  recreational 
enterprises.  Loans  will  be  made  to  establish 
new  enterprises  or  to  expand  existing  enter- 
prises. These  funds  will  be  used  for  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  animals,  birds,  flsh,  sup- 
plies, payment  of  operating  expenses  and 
cash  rent,  reflnanclng  of  indebtedness,  and 
loan  closing  ooets.  Operating  loans  for 
farming  operations  and  recreational  enter- 
prises will  be  subject  to  the  $35,000  limita- 
tion In  Section  813.  These  loans  will  assist 
farm  families  to  convert  their  farming  opera- 
tions BO  that  their  resources  will  be  put  to 
the  beet  use  In  order  to  produce  a  profitable 
return  on  their  Investments  or  to  otherwise 
Improve  their  Incomes.  The  applicant  may, 
but  will  not  be  required  to.  continue  to  farm 
after  the  loan  Is  made.  The  labor  require- 
ments for  a  recreational  enterprise  may  ex- 
ceed the  equivalent  of  those  for  a  family 
farming  operation.  The  applicant  will  b« 
required  to  be  a  farmer  or  a  rancher  when 
he  receives  the  initial  recreation  loan.  Ad- 
ditional loans  can  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  recreational  enterprise  qualifying  for  an 
Initial  recreation  loan. 

Section  5.  Section  33S(b).  County  com- 
mittee certification:  By  deleting  the  word 
"farming"  In  that  section  the  county  com- 
mittee will  certify  as  to  whether  the  appli- 
cant has  the  character.  Industry  and  ability 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  operation.  The 
committee  certification,  therefore,  will  not  be 
limited  to  considering  the  applicant's  ability 
to  farm.  It  will  be  broadened  to  cover  the 
applicant's  ability  to  carry  out  the  operation 
of  a  recreational  enterprise,  on  part  or  all 
of  tne  farm. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CERTAIN  ACTS 
RELATING  TO  INSPECTION.  CLAS- 
SIFICATION, CERTIFICAIION, 
TESTING,  AND  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  COTTON.  TOBACCO,  AND 
GRAIN 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  certain  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  Inspection,  classification,  cer- 
tification, testing,  and  Identification  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain;  and  the 
examination  of  warehouses  licensed  un- 
der the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  and  explanation  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1480)  to  amend  certain 
acts  relating  to  the  Inspection,  classifi- 
cation, certification,  testing,  and  identi- 
fication of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain; 
and  the  examination  of  warehouses 
licensed  under  the  U.S.  Warehouse 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ellender,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Ellender  are  as  follows: 

Dkpabtment  or  Agricttltukk, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  17. 1967. 

Hon.  HlTBEXT  H.  HiTMPHXXT, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Mr.  Psxsioent:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  place  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis  the  special  benefit  portion  of 
the  following  services:  (1)  the  cotton  class- 
ing and  related  services  furnished  under  the 
authority  of  the  Cotton  Statistics  and  Ksti- 
mates  Act,  the  Cotton  Futures  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  the  X7.S. 
Cotton  Standards  Act,  (2)  the  tobacco  In- 
spection service  furnished  tinder  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act,  (3) 
the  grain  appeal  and  supervision  inspection 
services  ftu-nished  under  the  authority  of  the 
IT.S.  Oraln  Standards  Act,  and  (4)  the  In- 
spection and  licensing  of  warehouses  under 
authority  of  the  V£.  Warehouse  Act. 

The  1968  Budget  proposes  placing  these 
services  on  a  self-supporting  basis  In  order 
to  further  the  general  policy  that  benefi- 
ciaries of  special  governmental  services 
shotUd  be  charged  for  such  services.  The 
basic  services  furnished  by  the  Department 
would  not  be  changed.  Only  the  financing 
would  be  different. 

Free  cotton  classing  services  have  been 
provided  to  members  of  cotton  Improvement 
groups  since  the  passage  of  the  Smlth-Doxey 
amendment  to  the  Cotton  Statistics  and  Esti- 
mates Act  In  1937.  Other  cotton  classing, 
tinder  authority  of  the  U.S.  Cotton  Stand- 
ards Act  and  the  Cotton  Futures  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  is  presently  being 
performed  on  a  fee  basis. 

Fees  were  charged  for  cotton  classing  serv- 
ices prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Smlth- 
Doxey  amendment  which  had  as  one  of  Its 
primary  purposes  the  development  of  better 
quality  American  cotton.  This  was  achieved 
by  the  organization  of  cotton  Improvement 
groups  and  by  encouraging  the  marketing  of 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  quality.    Cotton  Im- 


provement groups  have  now  been  organized 
across  substantially  all  of  the  cotton-produc- 
ing area  and  It  Is  considered  entirely  reason- 
able that  all  users  of  cotton  classing  services 
again  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  service. 

Under  the  Smlth-Doxey  amendment,  class- 
ing service  Is  provided  upon  request,  without 
payment  of  a  cash  fee,  to  producers  organized 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  cotton. 
Pursuant  to  law  the  cotton  samples  sub- 
mitted by  these  producers  for  classing  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

These  samples  are  sold  and  the  proceeds 
from  such  sales  are  deposited  to  the  Treestiry 
as  Miscellaneous  Receipts  to  offset  part  of  the 
Government  cost.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  samplee 
would  be  deposited  into  a  fund  established 
In  the  Treasury  under  this  Act  and  would  be 
available  for  meeting  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
service.  The  additional  cash  fee  to  be 
charged  would  be  about  25<  per  classing 
based  on  ctirrent  prices,  costs  and  volimie. 

Tobacco  inspection  at  designated  auction 
markets  has  l>een  provided  to  the  public  since 
1935.  Inspection  at  non-designated  markets 
has  always  been  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
The  Department  believes  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  provide  free  tobacco  In- 
spection and,  consequently,  draft  legislation 
has  been  prepared  amending  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act  to  remove  the  reetrlctlons 
against  charging  for  tobacco  Inspection  at 
the  designated  markets.  Costs  are  estimated 
to  be  about  20<  per  hundred  pounds  In- 
spected at  current  prices  and  volume. 

Grain  ln8p>ectlon  services  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  public  since  1916  by  licensed 
non-Federal  inspectors  and  the  cost  of  their 
services  has  been  charged  to  the  applicants 
for  Inspection.  Federal  supervision  of  local 
inspectors  and  appeal  inspection  services 
have  been  provided  to  the  public  since  1916 
by  the  Department  under  annual  appropria- 
tions. No  fees  have  been  charged  for  Federal 
activities  involved  in  supervising  the  work  of 
these  licensed  lnsi>ector8.  Fees  have  been 
assessed  for  appeal  inspections  but  have  been 
refunded  when  the  appeals  were  sustained. 
App>eal  fees  not  so  refunded  have  been  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. The  samples  obtained  during  super- 
vision and  appeal  inspection  have  either  been 
donated  to  Governmental  or  charitable 
agencies  or  sold.  When  the  samples  have 
been  sold,  the  proceeds  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  appeal 
fees  not  refunded,  and  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  samples  would  be  deposited  into  the 
fund  and  would  be  available  for  meeting  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  service.  The  cost  for  the 
supervision  Inspection  service  wotild  be 
added  to  the  fees  charged  by  the  licensed  In- 
8i>ectors  and  charged  to  the  applicants  for 
Inspection.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  would 
Increase  the  fees  by  about  16  (percent,  based 
on  current  prices,  costs,  and  volume. 

All  voluntary  grading,  lnsi>ectlon  and  class- 
ing services  conducted  by  the  Department 
with  the  exception  of  the  services  conducted 
for  the  three  commodities  under  considera- 
tion, are  almost  wholly  financed  from  fees 
paid  by  the  user  of  the  service.  In  fiscal  year 
1966  the  Department  collected  $27,698,055  In 
fees  from  users  of  such  services  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  dairy  products,  meat,  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  other  products.  The  enclosed 
proposed  legislation  for  cotton,  grain,  and 
tobacco  Is  another  step  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Department's  program  to  make 
special  benefit  services  self-supporting  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  free  In- 
spection of  tobacco,  the  free  supervtsion  in- 
spection of  grain,  and  the  free  classing  of 
cotton  have  achieved  their  go(d  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  marketing,  and  that  the  serv- 
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Ice  wo^lld  and  should  continue  to  be  utilized 
on  a  regular  fee  basis. 

Since  Its  Inception  In  1916  the  U.S.  Ware- 
house Act  has  been  administered  with  appro- 
priated funds.  Fees  collected  thereunder 
have  been  leas  than  10  percent  of  costs  and. 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  law, 
have  been  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  Pees  have  been 
charged  fc*  examinations  and  Inspections 
made  pursuant  to  applications  therefor  by 
warehousemen,  or  other  persons  under  Sec- 
tion 9,  and  for  warehouse  licenses  or  amend- 
ments of  such  licenses.  Fees  have  also  been 
charged  for  licensing  of  applicants  to  Inspect, 
classify,  sample,  grade  or  weigh  products.  No 
such  fee  would  now  be  charged  as  a  separate 
Item. 

No  fees  have  ever  been  charged  for  the  con- 
tinuing and  essential  program  of  making 
other  Inspections  and  examinations  of  the 
over  1,800  licensed  warehoiises.  The  jwo- 
posed  fees  would  be  set  at  flgiires  calculated 
to  cover  the  costs  of  ascertaining  whether 
warehouse  licenses  are  being  compiled  with 
(Including  reasonable  Inspections  and  ex- 
aminations) . 

Much  of  the  on-site  examination  and  In- 
spection work  performed  under  the  Act,  both 
before  and  after  licensing,  constitutes  an  In- 
dependent review  or  audit  of  storage  opera- 
tions. Including  consideration  of  records  and 
stored  Inventory.  The  Information  devel- 
oped thereby  Is  of  considerable  benefit  to 
a  warehouseman  as  a  check  on  the  statxis  of 
these  important  matters  and  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  warehouse  employees  engaged  In 
actual  operation  of  the  warehouse.  This 
work  also  benefits  depositors,  the  owners  of 
stored  Inventory,  who  Individually  are  not  in 
position  to  determine  whether  their  interests 
are  being  properly  safeguarded. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  annual 
license  fee  would  be  assessed  on  the  anniver- 
sary date  established  for  bond  renewal  In 
each  warehouse  license.  At  the  outset  of 
the  program  an  initial  fee  would  be  assessed 
covering  that  portion  of  the  year  from  the 
date  of  Institution  of  the  new  program  to 
the  anniversary  date. 

Although  total  fee  collections  are  esti- 
mated at  91,600,000  based  on  1968  anUclpated 
level  of  licensing,  the  coet  of  the  fee  sjrstem 
to  warehousemen  who  presently  operate  or 
who  may  elect  to  operate  under  the  program 
would  be  small  In  relation  to  their  atmual 
storage  and  handling  revenues.  On  the  basis 
of  preliminary  estimates  It  appears  that  the 
annnual  fee  would  approximate  $.06  per  bale 
of  licensed  cotton  storage  capacity  and  (.0006 
per  bushel  of  licensed  grain  capacity. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  fees  would 
be  charged  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  costs  which  the  Secretary  determines  re- 
late to  the  special  benefit  service.  The  re- 
ceipts would  be  deposited  Into  a  fund,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  where  they  would 
remain  available  for  use  by  the  Secretary  In 
providing  the  services  authorized  by  the 
amended  Acts.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  deposit  into  the  fund, 
receipts  collected  from  the  sale  of  samples 
of  cotton  submitted  for  classification  or  test- 
ing, and  samples  of  grain  obtained  for  appeal 
amd  supervision  inspections. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  go  Into  effect  on  such  dates  as  the 
Secretary  would  determine  but  not  later  than 
fifteen  monttts  after  enactment.  Cotton 
classing  and  tobacco  inspection  services 
would  be  placed  on  a  fee  basis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crop  years  so  as  to  enable  the 
Department  to  provide  equal  treatment  to  all 
users  of  the  service.  As  there  la  no  crop 
year  for  grain  Inspection  or  warehouse  exam- 
ination applicable  nationwide,  the  fee  pro- 
gram for  these  activities  will  be  effective  as 
soon  as  the  change  can  be  made  following 
enactment  of  the  legislation — about  six 
months. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  for 
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deposit  to  the  fund  of  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  fund.  Based  on  esti- 
mated costs  for  fiscal  year  1967,  it  wlU  be 
necessary  to  capitalize  the  fund  with  an 
appropriaUon  of  $4,561,000  plus  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  supplies,  eqiUpment 
and  other  assets  as  the  Secretary  may  trans- 
fer to  the  fund. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  would  reduce 
appropriation  requests  by  about  $11,260,000 
on  an  annual  basis  and  would  reduce  the 
net  cost  to  the  Government  in  furnishing 
the  services  by  about  $7,000,000  on  an  annual 
basis. 

A  statement  summarizing  the  coverage  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  attached. 

The  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Administration's  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orvhjjc  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

[From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service] 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Puice  on  a  Sixr- 
SXTPPOBTINO  Basis  the  Special  Benettt 
Portion  or  Cotton  Classing,  Tobacco  Ih- 
SPEcnoN,    Grain   Inspection,    Warehouse 

IKSPKTIOH    AND    LlCXNSINa,     AND     RkLATZD 
SES  VICES 

1.  Cotton  classing  and  related  services: 

a.  Fees  would  be  charged  for  cotton  class- 
ing services  which  have  been  provided  free 
to  members  of  cotton  improvement  groups 
since  passage  of  the  Smlth-Doxey  amend- 
ment to  the  Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates 
Act  In  1937.  This  would  reduce  appropria- 
tion requests  by  about  $4.7  million  on  an 
annual  basis. 

b.  Income  from  sale  of  samples  and 
charges  for  classing  other  than  under  Smlth- 
Doxey  amendment  is  now  deposited  to  the 
Treasury  as  Miscellaneous  Receipts.  Under 
proposed  legislation,  this  Income  of  about 
$3.4  million  would  be  made  available  to  meet 
part  of  the  estimated  total  direct  costs  for 
cotton  classing.  Including  supervision  and 
administrative  costs  related  thereto. 

c.  The  reduction  in  net  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  about  $1.3  million  woiild  require 
an  additional  fee  of  about  35c  per  classing 
based  on  ctirrent  prices  and  coeta. 

d.  Cotton  Classing  services  would  be  placed 
on  a  fee  basis  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop 
year. 

2.  7"oboccofnspee(ion.- 

a.  Pees  would  be  charged  for  Inspection 
and  grading  of  tobacco  at  designated  auction 
markets.  Services  performed  at  non-dealg- 
nated  markets  have  always  been  on  a  fee 
basis.  This  would  reduce  appropriation  re- 
quests by  about  $25  million  on  an  annual 
basis.  Based  on  current  prices  and  volume 
of  Inspection  services,  this  would  amoxmt  to 
about  20c  per  hundred  pounds  inspected. 

b.  Tobacco  Inspection  service  would  be 
placed  on  a  fee  basis  at  the  beginning  of 
the  crop  year. 

c.  Amendments  to  the  Tobacco  Inspection 
Act  would  provide  for — 

(1)  The  termlnaUon  of  the  market  desig- 
nation of  any  designated  market  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  by  referendum  that  a 
majority  of  growers  voting  disapprove  of  in- 
spection and  certification. 

(2)  Collection  of  fees  and  charges  for  In- 
spection and  related  services  from  warehouse 
operators  or  persons  financially  Interested  In 
the  tobacco;  Provided,  that  inspection  and 
related  services  may  be  denied  at  a  ware- 
house at  any  designated  market  If  the  ware- 
houseman falls  to  pay  fees  and  charges  au- 
thorized to  be  collected  from  him  for  such 
services  or  if  the  auction  sale  Is  not  operated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

3.  U.S.  grain  Standards  Act: 


a.  Grain  sold  by  grade  and  8hli^>ed  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  from  or  to  a 
place  where  a  licensed  non-Federal  inspector 
Is  located,  must  be  Inspected.  The  Ucensed 
Inspectors  recover  the  cost  of  their  services 
from  the  applicant.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  fees  charged  by  licensed  non-Fed- 
eral Inspectors  would  be  Increased  to  cover, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  direct  cost  for 
Federal  supervision  of  local  Inspectors,  In- 
cluding administrative  costs  related  thereto. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  would  Increase  the 
fees  by  about  15  percent,  based  on  current 
prices,  costs,  and  volume. 

b.  For  appeal  inspections,  fees  are  assessed, 
but  refunded  when  the  appeals  are  sustained. 
Appeal  fees  not  so  refunded  have  been  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. Samples  obtained  during  supervision 
and  appeal  inspections  have  eitner  been  do- 
nated to  the  Government  or  charitable 
agencies  or  sold.  When  sold,  the  proceeds 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  The  proposed  legislation 
provides  that  appeal  fees  not  refunded  and 
receipts  from  the  sales  of  samples,  which 
currently  amount  to  about  $682  thousand, 
would  be  available  for  meeting  part  of  the 
coet  of  the  service. 

c.  The  proposed  legislation  for  the  Grain 
Standards  Act  would  reduce  appropriation 
requests  by  about  $2.2  mlUlon  on  an  annual 
basis  and  reduce  the  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  furnishing  the  services  by  about  $1.6 
million  on  an  annual  basis. 

4.  V.S.  Warehouse  Act: 

The  legislative  proposal  authorizes  that  a 
reasonable  fee  be  charged  (1)  for  each  ex- 
amination or  Inspection  of  a  warehouse  (in- 
cluding the  physical  facilities  and  records 
thereof  and  the  agricultural  products  there- 
in) upon  application  of  a  warehouseman,  or 
other  person  under  Section  9  of  the  Act, 
and  (2)  for  every  warehouse  license  Issued, 
modified,  extended  or  continued. 

5.  Financing  arrangements: 

The  basic  services  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment for  cotton  classing,  tobacco  Inspec- 
tion, grain  Inspection  and  warehouse  exami- 
nation and  licensing  would  not  be  changed. 
Only  the  financing  would  be  different.  The 
proposed  language  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  revolving  fund,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  which  would  permit  direct 
use  of  the  fees  and  charges  collected,  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples  for 
operation  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  language  also  authorizes  the  ^pro- 
priation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  working  capital  required  for 
the  operation  of  the  fund.  On  the  basis  of 
the  appropriation  and  workload  estimates  in 
the  1968  Budget,  an  appropriation  of 
$4,561,000  would  be  required  in  1967  for 
capitalization,  plus  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  supplies,  equipment  and  other  assets 
transferred  to  the  fund. 


SMALL  BUSINESS   CRIME  PROTEC- 
TION INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Small  Business  Crime 
Protection  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Nation 
the  owners  and  the  managers  of  small 
business  establishments  in  our  urban 
centers  have  become  prime  targets  of 
criminals  intent  upon  robbery,  burglary, 
and  assault.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
the  particular  plight  of  our  small  busi- 
nessmen that,  when  their  need  for  In- 
surance protection  Is  at  Its  greatest,  they 
are  denied  Its  benefits,  especially  when, 
as  Is  so  often  the  case,  they  are  the  vlc- 
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tlms  of  repeated  robberies  and  system- 
atic burglaries. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
fill  a  yawning  gap  between  insurance 
available  through  normal  commercial 
channels,  which  fails  to  reach  victimized 
small  businessmen,  and  the  growing  need 
of  small  businessmen  for  compensatory 
protection  policies. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  corporation 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
be  known  as  the  Small  Business  Crime 
Protection  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  would  have  a  board  of  di- 
rectors of  six  public  members  and  three 
private  members,  the  public  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the 
private  members  to  be  elected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  insurance  industry  who  would 
hold  stock  in  the  corporation. 

The  Administrator,  through  the  cor- 
poration, would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide Insurance  and  reinsurance  against 
loss  by  small  businesses  due  to  robbery, 
burglary.  shopUfting.  vandalism,  and 
other  similar  crimes  in  those  instances 
In  which  insurance  or  reinsurance  from 
private  sources  is  not  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  vulner- 
ability of  small  business  enterprises  to 
burglary  and  their  proprietors  to  rob- 
bery, personal  injury,  and  even  loss  of 
life. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  the  staff 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  has 
been  Investigating  the  impact  of  crime 
in  the  Nation's  small  businessmen.  The 
dimensions  of  this  problem  are  stagger- 
ing. Yet  the  burden  of  crime  on  small 
business  is  not  an  unknown  fact  of  con- 
temporary urban  life  to  even  the  most 
casual  reader  of  our  daily  newspapers. 

According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports covering  1965,  which  many  com- 
petent students  of  our  mounting  na- 
tional crime  problem  believe  understate 
the  number  of  crimes,  there  were  com- 
mitted in  1965  almost  120,000  robberies 
and  1,173,000  burglaries. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  Survey  Research  Center 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  covering 
a  number  of  high  crime  rate  precincts 
In  Washington.  Chicago,  and  Boston  re- 
vealed that  burglaries  In  these  precincts 
are  three  times  the  reported  rate  and 
robberies  50  percent  greater  than  the 
reported  rate. 

When  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  some 
categories  of  crime  is  near  the  top  of 
the  list  for  cities  of  its  size  it  is  impera- 
tive that  prompt  action  be  taken  on  not 
only  this  measure  but  on  all  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  make  our  streets  safe 
^or  the  public. 

According  to  data  first  published  in  the 
report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  in  February,  in  our  14  largest 
cities,  only  the  1965  robbery  rate  in 
Chicago  exceeded  that  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  in  one  24-hour 
period  of  December  1966.  35  robberies  in 
Washington  netted  the  robbers  almost 
«6,000.  With  my  proposed  legislation 
in  mind  to  help  provide  insurance  for 


small  businessmen  victimized  by  crime. 
I  should  like  to  emphasis  that,  of  these 
35  robberies  conmiitted  witliin  one  24- 
hour  period.  11  of  the  victims  were  small 
businesses.  Here  is  the  tale  of  the  take: 
$1,500  from  a  liquor  store;  $2,100  from 
a  roofing  company;  $139  from  a  shoe 
store;  $30  from  a  tourist  home;  $200 
from  a  truck  rental  company;  $1,400 
from  a  transfer  company;  $289  from  a 
hotel;  $40  from  a  tavern;  $80  from  a 
carryout  shop;  an  undetermined  amoimt 
from  a  tourist  home,  and  $300  from  a 
drycleaning  shop. 

Such  small  business  victims  of  crime 
throughout  the  Nation  need  help.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  secure  In  their  per- 
sons and  their  property,  not  only  as 
small  businessmen,  but  as  citizens  as 
well. 

What  happens.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
comer  grocery  store  is  held  up  at  gun 
point  and  the  week's  receipts  grabbed 
from  the  cash  register?  One  of  the  first 
things  that  happens  is  that  that  small 
businessman's  insurance  policies  are 
either  canceled  or  the  premiums  are 
raised  to  prohibitive  levels.  If  this  small 
businessman  wants  to  maintain  his  in- 
surance, he  finds  that  he  must  install  ex- 
pensive security  guards,  place  Iron  grills 
over  his  doors  and  windows,  install  a 
burglar  alarm  system,  buy  a  police  dog, 
or  otherwise  incur  expenses  that  are  out 
of  line  with  the  volume  of  business  he 
normally  conducts. 

The  investigations  of  the  committee 
staff  in  this  area  alone  reveal  this  pre- 
dicament: The  typical  small  business- 
man In  many  Washington  localities  can- 
not afford  to  be  robbed  and  also  he  can- 
not afford  the  security  measures  which 
alone  would  make  it  possible  for  him, 
provided  he  can  pay  for  it,  to  maintain 
his  insurance.  Something  must  be  done. 
There  is  a  movement  afoot,  fortu- 
nately, to  afford  compensation  to  victims 
of  crime.  Victim-compensation  pro- 
grams were  created  in  New  Zealand  and 
in  Great  Britain  in  1964.  Now  victims 
of  criminal  acts  who  suffer  severe  finan- 
cial hardships  in  both  California  and 
New  York  are  eligible  for  compensation. 
Mr.  President,  the  principle  has  been 
well  established.  For  many  years  we 
have  had  Federal  crop  insurance.  Again, 
In  March,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
introduced  S.  1290,  which  would  subsidize 
part  of  the  costs  of  flood  insurance  In 
high-risk  and  generally  uninsurable 
areas. 

My  bill  would  extend  much  the  same 
kind  of  help  to  the  Nation's  almost  5 
million  small  businessmen. 

I  do  not  hold  that,  in  Its  present  form, 
the  bill  is  perfect.  It  is,  however,  a  start 
in  a  direction  that  I  am  convinced  is 
right. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but 
that  crime  Is  are  most  critical  domestic 
problem. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  social 
and  economic  causes  of  crime.  We  need 
to  know  more  about  how  to  control  crime. 
These  are  necessarily  long-range  goals 
Meanwhile.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  by  public  hearings  to  be  held 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee  later 
this  month,  we  will  at  least  be  able  to 
focus   attention   on   the  problem   that 


crime  presents  to  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  that  the  bill  be  held  at 
the  desk  for  1  week  for  those  who  would 
like  to  cosponsor  It  with  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  will  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  for  cosponsors,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1484)  to  establish  a  Small 
Business  Crime  Protection  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

S.  1484 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business 
Crime  Protection  Insurance  Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS   AND    STATEMENT   OF   l»TniPOSE 

Sec.  2.  ITie  preservation  and  expansion  of 
the  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  is 
basic  not  only  to  the  economic  well-being 
but  to  the  security  of  this  Nation.  Such 
security  and  well-being  cannot  be  realized 
unless  the  actual  and  potential  capacity  of 
small  business  is  encouraged  and  developed. 
It  has  been  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  should  aid,  coun- 
sel, assist,  and  protect.  Insofar  as  is  possible, 
the  interests  of  small-business  concerns  In 
order  to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise. 
As  a  part  of  this  assistance,  small  business 
should  be  protected  in  the  security  of  its 
premises  and  operations  In  order  to  enhance 
its  capabilities  to  service  all  sections  of  so- 
ciety, 

ESTABUSHICENT   OF   THE   CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
Of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration,  imder 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, a  "Small  Business  Crime  Protection  In- 
surance Corporation".  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act  through  the  Corporation. 

DIBECTORS  AND   omCEBS 

Swj.  4.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shaU  be  vested  in  a  board  of  di- 
rectors consisting  of  nine  members  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board  to 
serve  as  chairman.  Six  members  of  the 
board  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  four 
years  except  that  (1)  the  terms  of  such  six 
members  first  taking  office  shaU  be  effective 
on  the  date  on  which  other  members  of  the 
board  are  elected  and  shall  expire  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  two 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  four  years 
after  such  date;  and  (2)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shaU  be  elected  annually 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  Corporation  who 
hold  class  B  stock  issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  section  14.  No  stockholder  or  any 
trustee  for  a  stockholder  may  at  any  time 
hold  directly  or  Indirectly  (through  any  sub- 
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■Idlary  or  affiUated  company,  nominee,  per- 
son subject  to  the  direction  or  control  of 
that  stockholder,  or  otherwise)  legal  title 
to  or  any  beneficial  Interest  In  more  than  6 
per  centum  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
clan  B  stock  Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Members  of  the  board  who  are  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation  for  their 
services  as  members  of  the  board.  Each 
member  of  the  board  api>olnted  from  private 
life  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day,  when  ac- 
tually engaged  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  board.  Each  member  of  the 
board  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
ciured  by  him  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  president, 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  board  of  directors,  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  board,  and  serv- 
ing at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  indi- 
vidual other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Corporation. 
No  officer  of  the  Corporation  shall  receive 
any  salary  from  any  source  other  than  the 
Corporation  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment   by   the    Corporation. 

AUTHoarrr  to  iNstTsx  ajib  BEXNsrrsK 
Sbc.  5.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  provide,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  coinsurance  requirements)  as  he 
may  establish.  Insurance  and  reinsurance 
against  loss  by  small  business  concerns  due 
to  criminal  activity  for  which  Insurance  or 
reinsurance  from  other  sources  Is  not  avail. 
able  on  reasonable  terms. 

ESTIMATED     RATES     AND     FEES 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  from 
time  to  time  establish  a  schedule  of  "esti- 
mated rates"  for  Insurance  offered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  which  would  be  ade- 
quate. In  his  Judgment,  to  produce  sufficient 
proceeds  to  pay  all  claims  for  probable  losses 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years.  Such  "es- 
timated rates"  shall  be  used  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  small 
business  concerns  Insured.  They  shall  be 
based  on  consideration  of  the  risks  Involved 
and  shall  be  uniform  for  similar  risks  within 
a  given  classification  of  property.  They  shall 
not  include  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  schedule  of 
fees  to  provide  Insurance  protection  at  rea- 
sonable costs  designed  to  achieve  market- 
ability: Provided,  That  no  Insxirance  policy 
shall  be  Issued  for  a  fee  less  than  60  per  cen- 
tum of  such  "estimated  rate".  The  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  establish  such  clas- 
sifications of  fees  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  based  on 
the  \ise  of  the  property  to  be  Insured,  the 
avallabllllty  of  Insurance  from  private 
Bovirces  covering  such  property,  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Insured  to  self- insure  or  reinsure 
and  may  establish  differentials  In  levels  of 
fees  for  such  classifications:  Provided,  That 
all  such  fees  shall  be  uniform  for  similar 
risks  within  a  given  classification  of  property. 
The  Administrator  shall  pay  into  the  Crime 
Protection  Insurance  Fund,  hereinafter  cre- 
ated, from  time  to  time,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  fees  charged  for 
insurance  policies  Issued  and  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  charged  If  the  "es- 
timated rates"  were  applied. 

(b)  The  Administrator  from  time  to  time 
shall  also  negotiate  with  lns\u-ance  com- 
panies seeking  reinsurance  for  the  piirpoee 
of  establishing  fees  for  reinsurance  offered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  fees 
shall  be  based  on  consideration  of  the  risks 
Involved  and  shall  be  adequate.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  to  produce  stiffl- 
elent  proceeds  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
years  to  pay  all  claims  for  losses.    The  fees 
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shall   not   Include   administrative    expenses 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  this  Act. 

FBOPBITT  Ain>  LOSS  UKITS 

Sec.  7.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  determination  of  types  and 
location  of  property  of  small  business  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  which  Insurance  or  re- 
insurance shall  be  made  available  under  this 
Act,  the  nature  and  limits  of  loss  or  damage 
In  any  area  which  may  be  covered  by  such 
Insurance  or  reinsurance,  and  such  other 
matter  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

RISK    CLASSmCATION' 

Sec.  8.  The  Administrator  may  from  time 
to  time  issue  appropriate  regulations  regard- 
ing the  classification,  limitation,  and  rejec- 
tion of  risks  assumed  by  him  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act. 

REINSURAIfCB  RXOVI.ATION   AnTHORTrT 

Sec.  0.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  Issue  such  regulations  regarding  re- 
insiirance  vmder  this  Act  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable In  order  to  carry  out  the  purix>ses 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  premium  rate  and  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  policy  reinsured  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Administrator. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  use  his  best 
efforts  to  encourage  private  Insurance  com- 
panies to  undertake  the  Issuance  of  insur- 
ance policies  covering  that  portion  of  the 
loss  in  excess  of  the  limits  specified  In  sec- 
tion D(a)  of  this  Act  resulting  from  damage 
to  or  destruction  qf  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty of  small  business  concerns  due  to  crim- 
inal activity.  The  Administrator  may  seek 
to  achieve  this  end  by  offering  a  program  of 
appropriate  reinsurance  within  the  authori- 
ty granted  him  by  this  Act. 

(d)  Wherever  practicable,  the  Administra- 
tor may  encourage,  by  offering  suitable  reln- 
s\irance  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Issuance  by  private  Insiirance  com- 
panies of  policies  insiutng  against  loss  by 
small  business  concerns  due  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

ifoin>Tn>iJCATiON  or  available  xmbttrance 
Sec.  10.  No  insurance  or  reinsurance  con- 
tract, shall  be  Issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  covering  risks  against  which  Insur- 
ance Is  available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
other  public  or  private  sources. 

USB    OP    OTHER    PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    PAdLITIBS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  providing  lns\irance  or  rein- 
surance under  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  use  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
the  facilities  and  services  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  persons  authorized  to  engage  In  the 
Insxirance  business  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  (Including  Insurance  companies,  agents, 
brokers,  and  adjustment  organizations) ;  and 
the  Administrator  may  arrange  for  payment 
of  reasonable  compensation  therefor. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  supply,  receive 
from  and  exchange  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  State,  local,  and  Inter- 
state commissions  or  agencies,  and  private 
organizations  exi>erlenced  in  the  fields  of  In- 
surance or  reinsurance,  such  Information  as 
may  be  useful  in  the  administration  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  author- 
ized In  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may  con- 
sult with  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  Interstate,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  as  he  deems  advisable. 

CLAIMS  rATUXXT  AlfD  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe,  he  shall  arrange 
for  prompt  adjustment  and  payment  of  valid 
claims  for  losses  covered  by  Insurance  or 
reinsurance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim 
against  the  Administrator  under  color  of  any 
Insurance  or  reinsurance  made  available  un- 


der this  Act,  or  upon  refusal  of  the  claimant 
to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such 
claim,  the  claimant  may  institute  an  action 
against  the  Administrator  on  such  claim  in 
the  United  States  district  court  In  which  s 
major  portion  (in  terms  of  value)  of  the  in- 
sured property  of  a  small  business  concern  la 
located.  Any  such  action  must  be  begun 
within  one  year  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  claimant  receives  from  the  Administra- 
tor written  notice  of  disallowance  or  partial 
disallowance  of  the  claim.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may  be 
sued  and  he  shall  appoint  one  or  more  agents 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  United  8tat«s 
district  court  upon  whom  service  of  process 
can  be  made  in  any  action  Instituted  under 
this  section.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby 
conferred  upon  United  States  district  courts 
to  hear  and  determine  such  actions  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

rUNDS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  Id  authorized  to 
establish  two  funds  to  be  known  as  the  (1) 
Crime  Protection  Insurance  Fund,  and  (2) 
Crime  Protection  Reinsurance  Fund. 

(b)  All  insurance  fees  collected  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Insurance  policies  Issued  by 
him  under  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  tb« 
Crime  Protection  Insurance  Fund.  All  feei 
collected  by  the  Administrator  In  connection 
with  reinsurance  made  available  by  him  un- 
der  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Crime 
Protection  Reinsurance  Fund. 

(c)  Moneys  in  each  of  the  funds  may  b« 
Invested  In  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States.  Such  ob- 
ligations may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  de- 
rived therefrom  may  be  reinvested  as  pro- 
vided above  if  deemed  advisable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Income  from  such  Investment 
or  reinvestment  shall  be  depxMlted  In  the  re- 
spective fund  from  which  the  investment  was 
made. 

(d)  All  salvage  proceeds  realized  by  the 
Administrator  In  connection  with  Insurance 
made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Crime  Protection  Insurance 
Fund;  and  all  salvage  proceeds  realized  by 
the  Administrator  in  connection  with  rein- 
surance made  available  \inder  this  Act  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Crime  Protection  Reln- 
sxirance  Fund. 

riNANCINC 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  issue  from  time  to  time  and  to  have  out- 
standing shares  of  capital  stock,  issued  with- 
out par  value,  In  such  numbers  as  it  shall 
determine  to  be  required  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  objects  of  the  Corporation.  Each  share 
of  stock  shall  be  sold  at  an  Initial  Issue  price 
established  by  the  board  of  directors;  and 
entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  one  vote  st 
shareholders'  meetings. 

(b)  Whenever  any  capital  stock  in  any 
amount  is  issued  by  the  Corporation,  60  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  designated  as  class 
A  stock,  and  40  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
designated  as  class  B  stock.  Class  A  stock 
may  be  Issued  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  may  be  held  only  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Class  B 
stock  may  be  Issued  to  and  held  by  Insiiren 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time  to  subscribe  lor, 
acquire,  and  hold  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment class  A  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration In  amounts  which  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  In  aggregate  purchase  price  •90,- 
000,000.  The  Secretary  or  his  designee,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  exercise 
the  voting  rights  of  the  Government  incident 
to  the  stock  of  the  Corporation  held  by  the 
Government.  Subject  to  the  limitation  con- 
Ulned  In  this  subsection,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may  b* 
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required  for  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary 
of  class  A  stock  issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section. 

(d)  In  euldltlon  to  the  stock  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  issue  bonds,  debentures,  and  other 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  not  to  exceed 
160,000,000,  as  the  board  may  determine  from 
time  to  time  to  be  required  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  Corporation. 

(e)  Funds  received  by  the  Corporation 
from  the  sale  of  Its  capital  stock,  shall  be 
available  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act,  and  for  oi>eratlng  expenses  arising 
m  connection  therewith.  Moneys  which  are 
not  otherwise  employed  shall  be  Invested  In 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States. 

CORPORATION    POWERS 

Sec.  16.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
functions  imder  this  Act  the  Corporation 
shall  have  the  following  powers: 

(1)  sue  or  be  sued; 

(2)  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
370S  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  629  and  41  U.S.C.  6),  and  section  322 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  412,  as 
amended  (40  UB.C.  278a)),  enter  Into  and 
perform  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms 
as  the  board  of  directors  may  deem  appro- 
priate, with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  State  or 
agency  or  pKDiltlcal  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion and  consent  to  modification  thereof,  and 
make  advance  or  progress  payments  in  con- 
nection therewith; 

(3)  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
tJ.S.C.  620  and  41  U.S.C.  5),  and  section  322 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  278a) ,  by  purchase,  lease,  or  donation 
acquire  such  real  and  personal  property  and 
any  Interest  therein,  make  advance  or  pro- 
gress payments  In  connection  therewith,  and 
hold,  use,  maintain,  insure  against  loss,  sell, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  real  and 
personal  property  as  the  board  of  directors 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(4)  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
such  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  eut  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  to  fix  their  compensation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title;  and  to  define  their  authority  and  du- 
ties; and  to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organization  thereof,  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  such  title,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  HOO  per  diem  for  Individuals; 

(6)  conduct  researches,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to  crime  protection  in- 
surance and  reinsurance  for  small  business 
concerns  and  assemble  data  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  estimated  rates,  fees,  and 
premiums  for  insiu'ance  and  relnsiirance  un- 
der this  Act; 

(6)  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  exercise  all  powers  specifically  granted 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  inci- 
dental powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHTS  IM  REAL  ESTATE 
ACQUIRED 

Sec.  16.  The  acquisition  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  any  real  property  ptu'suant  to  this 
Act  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  Its  civil  or  criminal 
Jurisdiction  In  and  over  such  property  or  Im- 
pair the  civil  rights  under  the  State  or  local 
law  of  the  Inhabitants  on  such  property. 


TAXATION 

Sec.  17.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  real  prop>erty,  acquired 
and  held  by  the  Administrator  in  connec- 
tion with  the  payment  of  any  claim  under 
this  Act,  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  to  the  same  extent, 
according  to  Its  value,  as  other  real  i»'op- 
erty  Is  taxed. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  18.  The  annual  report  made  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  under  existing  law  on 
all  programs  provided  for  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  comprehensive  report  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  Insurance  and  re- 
insurance programs  authorized  under  this 
Act  together  with  such  recommendations, 
if  any,  for  legislative  changes  deemed  by  the 
Administrator  desirable  to  Improve  the  op- 
eration of  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

DxriNmoNS 

Sec.  19.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

(b)  "Corporation"  means  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Crime  Protection  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion". 

(c)  "Criminal  activity"  means  robbery, 
burglary,  shoplifting,  vandalism,  and  such 
other  felonies  as  the  Administrate^'  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

(d)  "Insurer"  includes  every  person  en- 
gaged as  principal  and  as  Indemnitor,  or 
contractor  In  the  business  of  entering  into 
contracts  of  insurance. 

(e)  "Small  business  concern"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  UJS.C.  632) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrgirUa  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  which  was  approved,  as  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  in  regard  to  holding  a 
bill  at  the  desk  for  additional  signatures, 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  GoRK 
in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  asked  for. 

Reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  reason 
why  I  made  that  request  was  that  the 
minority  leader  had  stated  publicly  that 
he  did  not  want  Senators  to  ask  that 
bills  be  held  open.  Because  he  had  made 
that  request,  naturally,  I  would  be  happy 
to  honor  It,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MANPOWER 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Gruening, 
Hart,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Nelson,  and 
Randolph,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  Improve  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  grant-in-aid 
program  administration  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  strengthening 
their  staffs  by  improving  personnel  ad- 
ministration and  extending  merit  prin- 
ciples and  by  providing  support  for  train- 
ing of  public  employees;  to  permit  tem- 
porary  assignments   of   personnel   be- 


tween Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  known  as  the 
Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  of 
1967,  embodies  the  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  closely  resembles  S.  699. 
the  Intergovenunental  Personnel  Act 
which  I  introduced  on  January  26  of  thla 
year,  and  which  Is  cosponsored  by  some 
15  Senators.  The  administration  bill 
which  I  now  Introduce  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Make  Federal  training  pro- 
grams available  to  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel; 

Second.  Authorize  special  Federal 
programs,  including  graduate  fellow- 
ships, for  those  administering  grant-in- 
aid  programs; 

Third.  Provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  their  own  training 
of  administrative  personnel; 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  President — ^to 
the  extent  he  determines  practicable — to 
require  personnel  merit  standards  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  Federal  grants; 

Fifth.  Provide  grants  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  strengthening  of  State 
and  local  personnel  systems; 

Sixth.  Authorize  Federal  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  recruitment  and  ex- 
amining activities; 

Seventh.  Encourage  Interstate  com- 
pacts to  improve  personnel  administra- 
tion and  training; 

Eighth.  Provide  authority  for  the  ex- 
change of  employees  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  of  government; 

Ninth.  Direct  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  all  Federal  train- 
ing activities  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
and  Insure  maximum  effectiveness  of 
Federal  personnel  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  across-the- 
board  Federal  program  to  meet  a  seri- 
ous— and  too  often  hidden — crisis  In  In- 
tergovernmental relations.  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  creative  federalism.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  fundamental  fact  that  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  services  are  only  as 
good  as  the  people  on  the  firing  line  who 
administer  them.  And  it  seeks  to 
strengthen  this  administration  by 
grants,  technical  sissistance,  and  training 
support,  without  Injecting  Federal  con- 
trols over  State  and  local  personnel  ad- 
ministration. This  flexible  feature  of 
the  bill  is  an  Important  one. 

Last  year.  State  and  locsil  governments 
received  $15  billion  in  Federal  aid,  and 
spent  nearly  $80  billion  of  their  own  re- 
sources for  domestic  development  and 
services.  By  1975,  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures are  expected  to  rise  over  $130 
billion,  administered  by  some  11  million 
employees. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  State  and 
local  administration  today,  and  Its  pro- 
jected rate  of  growth  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  p<H>ulatlon  of  over  300  million  by 
the  year  2000 — ^just  33  years  away,  makes 
it  critical  that  Congress,  so  long  con- 
cerned with  substantive  programs  for 
State  and  local  development,  now  turn 
to  encouraging  better  management. 

To  those  of  us  who  for  many  years 
have  been  studying  the  growing  problems 
and  conflicts  between  our  several  levels 
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of  government  In  the  federal  system,  this 
broad  effort  by  the  administration  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  intergovern- 
mental manpower  problem  is  most  en- 
couraging. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  which  I 
chair,  has  been  studying  the  personnel 
aspects  of  Intergovernmental  adminis- 
tration Intensively  since  its  Inception  in 
1962.  Last  year,  it  completed  a  3-year 
survey  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  of- 
ficials on  what  they  saw  as  the  weak 
points  in  our  Federal  system.  A  part  of 
this  survey  Involved  intergovernmental 
personnel,  and  from  it  were  developed  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  improving 
the  State  and  local  manpower  situation. 

The  administration  bill  which  I  in- 
troduce today  contains  many  of  the 
recommendations  contained  In  the  sur- 
vey and  Includes  some  valuable  addi- 
tional features.  It  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful and  sharpened  analysis  by  experts  at 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  HEW's  Division  of 
State  Merit  Systems,  the  staff  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  and  other  agencies  and  Indi- 
viduals knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  in- 
tergovernmental personnel. 

I  feel  that  out  of  Senate  consideration 
of  this  administration  bill  and  S.  699, 
the  proposed  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1967,  there  will  come  a 
strong,  effective,  and  far-reaching  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  contribute  to 
the  creative  future  of  federalism  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  in 
his  excellent  message  on  the  "Quality 
of  American  Government"  stated  the 
challenge : 

Tcxlay'B  public  servant — at  all  levels  of 
government — la  a  servant  of  change.  He 
works  to  make  the  American  city  a  better 
place  to  live.  He  strives  to  Increase  the 
beauty  of  our  land  and  end  the  poisoning 
of  our  rivers  and  the  air  we  breathe.  In 
these  and  countless  other  ways  he  seeks  to 
enlarge  the  meaning  of  life  and  to  raise  the 
hopes  and  extend  the  horizons  for  all  of  us. 

The  work  to  be  performed  In  the  years 
ahead  will  summon  trained  and  skilled  man- 
power In  quantities — and  quality — we  have 
never  needed  before. 

Nowhere  Is  the  magnitude  of  government 
manpower  greater — and  the  accompanying 
challenge  more  critical — than  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

In  the  last  decade.  Congress  has  passed 
more  programs  and  appropriated  more 
money  than  In  all  the  preceding  Con- 
gresses going  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  Nation.  Now  It  must  concern  it- 
self with  the  methods  and  systems  by 
which  those  programs  are  carried  to  the 
people,  in  the  fastest  most  effective  way 
possible.  Strengthening  State  and  local 
personnel  administration  and  training  is 
a  fimdamental  step  in  the  right  dlre«- 
tlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  following  these  remarks  there 
be  printed  the  text  of  the  proposed  In- 
tergovernmental Manpower  Act  of  1967, 
a  statement  of  purpose  and  justification, 
and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
statement  of  purpose  and  Justification, 


and  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  bill  (S.  1485)  to  Improve  Inter- 
governmental cooperation  and  grant-in- 
aid  program  administration;  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  strength- 
ening their  staffs  by  improving  person- 
nel administration  and  extending  merit 
principles  and  by  providing  support  for 
training  of  public  employees;  to  permit 
temporary  assignments  of  personnel  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    148S iNTXRCOVlMNMKirrAL   MaNPOWZE  ACT 

A  bill  to  Improve  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion and  grant-in-aid  program  administra- 
tion; to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  strengthening  their  staffs  by  Improving 
personnel    administration    and    extending 
merit  principles  and  by  providing  support 
for  tr&lnlng  of  public  employees;   to  p>er- 
mlt   tempKjrary   assignments   of   persoiuiel 
between  Federal  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments;   and   for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Man- 
power Act  of  1967." 

OeTieral  declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares a  national  Interest  In — 

(1)  improving  the  quality  of  public  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels  of  government,  par- 
ticularly In  connection  with  programs  that 
are  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  from  Fed- 
eral appropriations; 

(2)  strengthening  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  confronting  oU  levels  of  govern- 
ment; 

(3)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  in 
training  their  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  employees  and  officials; 

(4)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  in 
developing  systems  of  personnel  management 
that  are  responsive  to  the  goals  and  needs 
of  their  programs,  effective  in  attracting  and 
retaining  capable  employees,  and  based  on 
merit  principles;   and 

(5)  facilitating  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel  between  levels  of  government. 

8cc.  3.  The  authorities  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  beii^3mlivl^tered  In  such  manner  as  to 
recognlz^  fully  "tti^^  rights,  powers,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  State  and  local  governments. 

TITIiE    I— TRAINING    AND     DEVELOPINO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 
Declaration  of  purpose 
Sac.  101.  The  piirpose  of  this  title  Is   to 
strengthen  the  training  and  development  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  and 
ofRclals,  particularly  in  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  fields. 

Admission    to    Federal    employee    training 
programs 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  a  Federal 
agency  may  admit  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  officials  to  agency  train- 
ing programs  established  for  Federal  pro- 
fessional, administrative,  or  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of,  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  coets  of  train- 
ing provided  tinder  this  section,  and  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
may  waive  all  or  part  of  such  payments. 


Payments  received  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned for  training  under  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
used  for  paying  the  training  costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  use  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  Act  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional developmental  or  overhead  costs  that 
are  Incurred  by  reason  of  admittance  of  State 
and  local  government  employees  to  Federal 
training  courses  and  to  reimburse  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  such  costs. 

Training  of  personnel  engaged  in  grant-in- 
aid  programs 
8x0. 103.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  of  grants  or  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  governments  may — 

(1)  establish,  provide,  and  conduct  train- 
ing programs  for  State  and  local  employees 
and  officials  who  have  responsibilities  related 
to  the  federally-aided  program,  and,  to  the 
same  extent  provided  In  section  102(b)  of 
this  Act,  receive  or  waive  payments  for  such 
training  and  credit  any  such  payments  to  the 
appropriation  or  fund  used  for  paying  the 
training  costs;  and 

(2)  authorize  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, from  the  grants  or  financial  assist- 
ance when  so  provided  In  appropriation  or 
other  acts,  to  establish,  conduct,  provide, 
and  support  training  and  education  pro- 
grama  for  their  employees  and  officials  who 
have  responsibilities  related  to  the  Fed- 
erally-aided program.  Including  Internship, 
work-study,  fellowship,  and  similar  programs 
if  approved  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
provided  that  full-time,  graduate-level  edu- 
cation supported  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  consistent  with  provisions  made  for  Gov- 
ernment Service  Fellowships  under  section 
106  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  m  accordance  with  eligibility  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
select  the  individual  employees  and  officials 
to  receive  education  and  training  In  pro- 
grama  established  under  this  section;  and 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  education  or 
training,  continue  the  full  salary  of  the  em- 
ployee or  official  concerned  and  normal  em- 
ployment benefits  such  as  credit  for  senior- 
ity, leave  accrual,  retirement j.  and  insurance. 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
training 

Sic.  104.  (a)  If  training  Is  not  adequately 
provided  for  under  grant-in-aid  or  other 
statutes,  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  general  local  gov- 
ernments for  up  to  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  coet  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
training  and  education  programs  for  their 
professional,  administrative,  and  technical 
employees  and  officials.  Such  grants  may 
not  cover  costs  of  full-time  graduate-level 
study,  provided  for  in  section  106  of  this  Act, 
or  the  coets  of  the  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion of  training  facilities.  The  State  and 
local  government  share  of  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping and  carrying  out  training  and  educa- 
tion plana  and  programs  may  Include,  but 
shall  not  consist  solely  of,  the  reasonable 
value  of  facilities  and  of  supervisory  and 
other  personal  services  made  avaUable  by 
such  governments. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  State  on 
application  to  the  Commission  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe.  To  be 
approved,  the  application  must  meet  require- 
ments established  by  this  subsection  unless 
any  requirement  is  spedflcally  waived  by 
the  Commission.  Such  grant  to  a  State. 
or  to  a  general  local  government  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  may  cover  the 
costs  of  developing  the  program  set  forth 
In  the  application.  The  program  set  forth 
In  the  application  must — 

(1)  provide  for  designation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
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state  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  program  at  the  State 
level; 

(2)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  co- 
ordination with  relevant  training  available 
under  or  supported  by  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  or  grants; 

(3)  provide  for  training  needs  of  the  State 
government  and  of  local  governments  In  that 
State; 

(4)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  in  employee 
training  matters,  especially  within  metropol- 
itan or  regional  areas;  and 

(5)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
in  a  reduction  In  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution 
of  Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds 
previously  made  available  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  If.  within  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  a 
State  has  not  submitted  and  had  approved 
an  application  for  a  program  grant  provid- 
ing adequately  for  training  of  employees  of 
local  governments  within  the  State,  the 
Commission  may  consider  and  approve  appli- 
cations for  grants  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  from  those  general 
local  governments,  or  a  combination  of  such 
governments,  that  serve  a  population  of  100- 
000  or  more.  To  be  approved,  a  general  local 
government  application  for  a  program  grant 
must  meet  reqiilrements  similar  to  those 
esUbllshed  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  State  applications  unless  any  require- 
ment is  specifically  waived  by  the  Commis- 
sion.    The  Commission  may — 

( 1 )  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general  local 
government,  the  one-year  waiting  pierlod  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
unless  the  State  concerned  declares,  wltliln 
ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  an  Intent  to 
file  an  application  for  a  program  grant  that 
win  provide  training  for  employees  of  the 
general  local  government;  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  a  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  such  governments, 
serving  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  if 
it  finds  that  such  grants  will  help  meet  es- 
sential needs  in  programs  of  national  Inter- 
est and  will  assist  general  local  governments 
experiencing  problems  that  result  from  their 
location  In  an  area  of  rapid  urbanization  in 
a  metropolitan  area,  in  a  transportation  cor- 
ridor, or  in  a  similar  critical  area. 

Orants  to  nonprofit  organizattons 
Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  pay  up  to  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  providing  training  to  profes- 
sional, administrative,  or  technical  employees 
and  officials  of  State  or  local  governments  If 
the  Commission — 

(1)  finds  sufficient  State  and  local  govern- 
ment interest  in  the  proposed  program  to 
warrant  Federal  financial  support;  and 

(2)  approves  the  program  as  meeting  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  In  Its  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  nonprofit  organization  mAist  be — 

(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  or  met- 
ropolitan organization  representing  member 
State  or  local  governments; 

(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  public 
officials;  or 

(3)  an  organization  primarily  engaged  In 
offering  professional  advisory,  research,  de- 
velopment, or  other  services  to  governments 
or  making  professional  studies  designed  for 
the  Improvement  of  public  administration. 

Government  service  fellowships 
Sec.  106.  (a)    The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  and  general  lo- 
cal     governments     to     support     programs 


approved  by  the  Commission  for  providing 
Government  service  fellowships  for  State 
and  local  government  personnel.  The  grants 
may  cover — 

(1)  the  necessary  costs  of  the  fellowship 
recipient's  books,  travel  and  transportation, 
and  such  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Commission; 

(2)  reimbursement  to  the  State  or  local 
government  for  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  salary  of  each  fellow  during  the  period 
of  the  fellowship;  and 

(3)  payment  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions Involved  not  In  excess  of  $3,000  per 
academic  year  for  each  fellow  less  any 
amount  charged  the  feUow  for  tuition  and 
nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

(b)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  two  years  of  full-time 
graduate-level  study  for  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  employees.  The  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission  shall  Include  eli- 
gibility criteria  for  the  selection  of  fellow- 
ship recipients  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(c)  The  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  select  the  Individual  recipients  of  the 
fellowships;  and 

(2)  during  the  period  of  the  fellowship, 
continue  the  full  salary  of  the  recipient  and 
normal  employment  benefits  such  as  credit 
for  seniority,  leave  accrxxal,  retirement,  and 
insurance. 

Coordination  of  Federal  programs 
Sec.  107.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  regulations  covering  the 
training  for  State  and  local  employees  and 
officials  provided  for  in  this  title.  Including 
requirements  for  coordination  of  and  rea- 
sonable uniformity  In  such  training  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  coordinate  the  training  support  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  with  training  support 
given  such  governments  under  other  Federal 
programs;  and 

(3)  make  such  arrangements.  Including 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on 
training  grants  and  programs,  as  needed  to 
avoid  duplication  of  programs  providing  for 
training  and  to  insure  consistent  adminis- 
tration of  related  Federal  training  activities. 
TITLE   II — STRENGTHENING   STATE  AND 

LOCAL  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
Declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  to 
strengthen  their  staffs  by  Improving  their 
personnel  administration. 

Improving  basic  personnel  systems 

Sec.  202.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  practicable,  the  President  la  authorized, 
in  programs  that  are  financed  In  whole  or 
In  part  from  Federal  funds  and  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  grant  of  such  funds,  to  require 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide  for 
their  ftnployees  systems  of  merit  personnel 
administration.  For  this  purpose,  the  Pres- 
ident may  establish  appropriate  standards 
consistent  with  such  merit  principles  as — 

(1)  recruiting,  selecting,  and  advancing 
employees  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  abil- 
ity, knowledge,  and  skills,  Including  open 
consideration  of  qualified  applicants  for 
Initial  appointment; 

(2)  providing  equitable  and  adequate 
compensation; 

(3)  training  employees,  as  needed,  to  as- 
8\ire  high-quality  performance; 

(4)  retaining  employees  on  the  basis  of 
the  adequacy  of  their  performance,  correct- 
ing Inadequate  performance,  and  separating 
employees  whose  Inadequate  performance 
cannot  be  corrected; 

(6)  assuring  fair  treatment  of  applicants 
and  employees  in  all  aspects  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration without  regard  to  political  affil- 


iation, race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
religious  creed;  and 

(6)  assuring  that  employees  are  protected 
against  coercion  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses and  are  prohibited  from  xislng  their 
official  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
fering with  or  affecting  the  restilt  of  an  elec- 
tion or  a  nomination  for  office. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  sections 
203  or  204  of  this  Act.  however,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  agency  or  official  of 
the  Federal  Government  to— 

(1)  exercise  any  authority,  direction,  or 
control  over  the  selection,  assignment,  ad- 
vancement, retention,  compensation,  or  other 
personnel  action  with  respect  to  any  Individ- 
ual State  or  local  employee  whose  employ- 
ment in  Is  compliance  with  the  established 
standards;  or 

(2)  require  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards to  educational  institutions  or  school 
systems. 

State  government  and  statewide  programs 
and  grants 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States  for  up  to 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  or  projects 
to  strengthen  State  and  local  government 
personnel  administration  and  to  furnish 
needed  personnel  administration  services  to 
local  governments  In  that  State. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  State  on 
application  to  the  Commission  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe.  To  be  ap- 
proved, the  application  must  meet  require- 
ments established  by  this  subsection  unless 
any  requirement  Is  specifically  waived  by  the 
Commission.  Such  grants  to  a  State  may 
cover  the  coets  of  developing  the  program 
or  project  set  forth  In  the  application  which 
must — 

(1)  provide  for  designation,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  will  have  primary  authwlty 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  approved  program  or 
project  at  the  State  level; 

(2)  provide  for  personnel  administration 
based  on  merit  principles  for  State  govern- 
ment employees  of  the  office  designated  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  unless, 
In  the  case  of  projects  of  limited  scope,  it 
is  determined  to  be  impracticable  by  the 
Commlreion,  and  for  those  State  government 
employees  who  are  affected  by  the  program 
or  project  and  who  are  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federally  aided  programs,  iS 
not  otherwise  covered  by  merit  standard  re- 
quirements in  Federal  statutes  and  regula- 
tions or  by  Presidential  action  under  section 
202(a)   of  this  Act; 

(3)  provide  for  certain  personnel  admin- 
istration Improvement  needs  of  both  the 
State  government  and  the  local  governments 
In  that  State,  Including  State  personnel  ad- 
ministration services  for  local  governments; 

(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
in  a  reduction  In  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds 
previously  made  available  for  these  pur- 
poses; and 

(5)  set  forth  clear  and  practicable  actions 
for  the  improvement  of  such  aspects  of  per- 
sonnel administration  as — 

(A)  expansion  of  the  coverage  of  State  and 
local  employees  under  existing  merit  stand- 
ards, the  establishment  of  merit  standards 
where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  the  fur- 
ther Improvement  of  existing  systems  based 
on   merit   principles; 

(B)  establishment  of  statewide  personnel 
systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  urban,  subur- 
ban, or  rural  governmental  Jurisdictions  that 
are  not  able  to  provide  sound  career  serv- 
ices,   opportunities    for   advancement,    ade- 
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quate  retirement  and  leave  systenu,  and 
other  career  Inducementa  to  well-quaUfled 
professional.  admlnlatratlTe,  and  technical 
personnel; 

(C)  making  of  State  grants  to  local 
governments; 

(D)  assessment  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment needs  for  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  manpower,  and  for  the  Initia- 
tion of  timely  and  appropriate  action  to 
meet  s\ich  needs; 

(E)  Improving  one  or  more  major  areas 
of  personnel  administration,  such  as  recruit- 
ment and  selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment, and  pay  administration; 

(F)  research  and  demonstration  projects 
to  develop  and  apply  better  personnel  ad- 
ministration techniques.  Including  both 
projects  conducted  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment stafTs  and  projects  conducted  by 
colleges  or  universities  or  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  organizations  under  grants  or 
contracts; 

(G)  Improving  the  recruitment,  selection, 
assignment  and  development  of  handicapped 
persons,  women,  and  members  of  disadvan- 
taged groups  whose  capacities  are  not  being 
utlUzed  fully; 

(H)  achieving  the  most  effective  use  of 
scarce  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical manpower;  and 

(I)  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In  per- 
sonnel administration,  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  recruiting,  examining,  pay  stud- 
ies, training,  education,  personnel  inter- 
change, manpower  utilization,  and  fringe 
benefits. 

Local  government  profframa  and  grants 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  general  local  gov- 
ernments, or  combinations  of  such  govern- 
ments, that  serve  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more,  for  up  to  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying  our 
programs  and  projects  to  strengthen  the 
personnel  administration  of  such  govem- 
m.ents.  Such  grants  may  be  made  only  If, 
within  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  State  has 
not  submitted  and  had  approved  \inder  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act  an  appUcatlon  for  a 
grant  providing  adequately  for  assistance  In 
strengthening  the  personnel  administration 
of  local  governments  within  the  State. 

(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  to  a  general 
local  government  on  implication  to  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  or  times  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe.  To  be  approved,  the  applica- 
tion must  meet  requirements  similar  to 
those  established  In  section  203(b)  of  this 
Act  for  a  State  appUcatlon  for  a  grant  unless 
any  requirement  Is  specifically  waived  by 
the  Commission.  Such  grants  to  a  general 
local  government  may  cover  the  costs  of 
developing  the  program  or  project  set  forth 
In  the  application.    The  Commission  may — 

(1)  waive,  at  the  request  of  a  general 
local  government,  the  one-year  waiting 
period,  unless  the  State  concerned  declares, 
within  ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  an  Intent 
to  file  an  application  for  a  grant  that  will 
Include  the  local  goveriunent;   and 

(2)  make  grants  to  general  local  govern- 
ments, or  combinations  of  such  govern- 
ments, that  serve  a  population  of  less  than 
100,000  If  it  finds  that  such  grants  will  help 
meet  essential  needs  In  programs  or  pro- 
jects of  national  Interest  and  will  assist 
general  local  governments  experiencing 
problems  that  result  from  their  location 
In  an  area  of  rapid  urbanization.  In  a  met- 
ropolitan area.  In  a  transportation  corridor, 
or  In  a  similarly  critical  area. 

Intergovernmental  cooperation  in  recruiting 
and  examining 
Sic.  206.  (a)   The  Commission  may  Join, 
on  a  shared-costs  basis,  with  State  and  local 


governments  In  cooperative  recruiting  and 
examining  activities  imder  such  procedures 
and  regulations  as  may  Jointly  be  agreed  on. 
(b)  The  Commission  also  may,  on  the 
written  request  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  under  such  procedures  as  may  be 
Jointly  agreed  on,  certify  to  such  Jurisdic- 
tions from  appropriate  Federal  registers  the 
names  of  eligible  persons.  The  State  or 
local  government  making  the  request  shall 
pay  the  Commission,  for  the  costs  of  per- 
forming the  service  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  and  such  payments  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

Technical  assistance 
Sec.  206.  The  Commission  may  furnish 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  on  request, 
to  State  and  general  local  governments 
seeking  to  Improve  their  systems  of  person- 
nel administration.  The  Commission  may 
accept  payments,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for 
the  costs  of  furnishing  such  assistance  from 
the  State  or  local  governments  to  which 
furnished.  All  such  payments  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

Interstate  compacts 
Skc.  207.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  Into  compacts  or  other  agreements, 
not  In  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual 
assistance  (Including  the  establishment  of 
appropriate  agencies)  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  administration  of 
personnel  and  training  programs  for  em- 
ployees and  officials  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Transfer  of  furwtions 
Sec.    208.    (a)    There    are   hereby    trans- 
ferred   to    the    Commission    all    functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
section  10(e)  (2)  of  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964   (7  U.S.C.  3019(e)(2)); 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under — 

(A)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  49b) ;  and 

(B)  section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
cxirlty  Act    (42  UJ8.C.   603(a)(1)); 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under — 

(A)  section  134(a)  (6)  and  204(a)  (6)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (42  n.S.C.  2674(a)  (6)  and  2684(a)  (6) ) ; 

(B)  section  303(a)  (6)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  IT.8.C.  3023(a)  (S)); 

(0)  sections  314(a)(2)(F)  and  (d)(2)(F) 
and  604(a)(8)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  (42  UJS.C.  346(a)(2)(F)  and  (d)(2)(F) 
and  291d(a)  (8));  and 

(D)  sections  2(a)(6).  402(a)(6),  503(a) 
(3),  513(a)(3).  1002(a)(6),  1402(a)(6)  1603 
(a)  (5),  and  19<r2(a)  (4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  302(a)(5),  602(a)(5),  703(a) 
(3),  713(a)(3),  1202(a)(6),  1352(a)(6).  1882 
(a)(5),  and  1396a(a)(4));  and 

(4)  any  other  department,  agency,  office, 
or  officer  (other  than  the  President)  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  that 
specifically  requires  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  with  respect  to  the  program; 
Insofar  as  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  provide  consultation  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  aid  them  In  complying  with 
standards  prescribed  (A)  by  the  Commission 
\inder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  (B) 
by  the  President  under  section  202(a)  of  this 
Act:  and 

(2)  make  investigations  and  advise  Federal 
agencies  administering   programs  of  grants 


or  financial  assistance  as  to  compliance  with 
the  standards  and  recommend  the  taking  of 
such  action  as  the  Commission  considers  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  i>er8onnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  of 
any  Federal  agency  employed,  used,  held, 
available,  or  to  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission  by  this  section  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Commission  at  such  time  or  times  as  the 
Director  shall  direct. 

(d)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  Section  203(b)(2)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  consistent,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  President 
under  section  202(a)   of  this  Act. 

(e)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  laws  and  regulations  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified  or 
superseded  by  standards  prescribed  (A)  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  (B)  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)   of  this  Act. 

(f )  This  section  shall  become  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TTTIJ!    m — MOBIUTY    OF    FEDERAL, 

STATE.  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

Declaration  of  purpose 

Sxc.  301.  The  objective  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  assignment  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

Amendments  to  Title  S.  United  States  Code 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  6,  United 

States   Code,  Is   amended  by  inserting  the 

following  new  subchapter  at  the  end  thereof : 

"StTBCRAPTZK    VI — ASSIGNMENTS    TO    AMD    FBOK 
STATES 

"I  8371.  Definitions. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  'State'  means — 

"(A)  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  an  Instrumentality  or  authority  of 
a  State  or  States  as  defined  In  clause  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal-State 
authority  or  Instrumentality;  and 

"(2)  'local  government'  means — 

"(A)  any  political  subdvlslon,  lnstr\unen- 
tality,  or  authority  of  a  State  or  States  as 
defined  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  any  general  or  special  purpose  agency 
of  such  a  political  subdivision,  instrimien- 
tallty.  or  authority. 
"}  3372.  General  provisions. 

"On  request  from  or  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  State  or  local  government,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  employee  concerned,  the  head 
of  an  Executive  agency  may  arrange  for  the 
assignment  of — 

"  ( 1 )  an  employee  of  bis  agency  to  a  State 
or  local  government;  and 

"(2)  an  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  his  agency;  for  work  of  mutual 
concern  to  his  agency  and  the  State  or  local 
government  that  he  determines  will  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  both.  The  period  of 
an  assignment  under  this  subchapter  may 
not  exceed  2  years.  However,  the  head  of  an 
Executive  agency  may  extend  the  period  of 
assignment  for  not  more  than  2  additional 
years.  TTie  President  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"{3373.  Assignment   of   employees   to  State 
or  local  governments 

"(a)  An  employee  of  an  Executive  agency 
assigned  to  a  State  or  local  government  under 
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this  subchapter  Is  deemed,  during  the  as- 
signment, to  be  either — 

"(1)  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  assign- 
ment in  his  agency;  or 

"(2)  on  leave  without  pay  from  his  posi- 
tion In  the  agency. 

An  employee  assigned  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  remains  an  employee  of 
his  agency.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
and  any  other  Federal  tort  liability  statute 
apply  to  an  employee  so  assigned.  The  super- 
vision of  the  duties  of  an  employee  on  detail 
may  be  governed  by  agreement  between  the 
Executive  agency  and  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment concerned. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  an  employee  of  an 
Executive  agency  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  this  subchapter  may  be  made 
with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  State 
or  local  government  for  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  to  or  from  the  place  of 
assignment  and  for  the  pay  or  supplemental 
pay  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employee  during 
assignment.  Any  reimbursements  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Executive 
agency  used  for  paying  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  or  pay. 

"(c)  For  an  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay — 

"  ( 1 )  if  the  rate  of  pay  for  his  employment 
by  the  State  or  local  government  is  less  than 
the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have  received  had 
be  continued  in  his  regular  assignment  in 
the  agency,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  supple- 
mental pay  from  the  agency  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  State  or 
local  government  rate  and  the  agency  rate; 

"(2)  he  is  entitled  to  annual  and  sick  leave 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  he  had  continued  in 
bis  regular  assignment  in  the  agency;  and 

"(3)  he  is  entitled,  notwithstanding  other 
(tatutes — 

"(A)  to  continuation  of  his  Insurance 
under  chapter  87  of  this  title,  and  coverage 
under  chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other 
applicable  authority,  so  long  as  be  pays  cur- 
rently into  the  Employee's  Life  Insurance 
Fund  and  the  Employee's  Health  Benefits 
Fund  or  other  applicable  health  benefits  sys- 
tem (through  his  employing  agency)  the 
amount  of  the  employee  contributions;  and 

"(B)  to  credit  the  period  of  his  assignment 
under  this  subchapter  toward  periodic  step- 
increases,  retention,  and  leave  accrual  pur- 
poses, and,  on  payment  Into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  or 
other  applicable  retirement  system  of  the 
percentage  of  his  State  or  local  govern- 
ment pay,  and  of  his  supplemental  pay,  if 
any,  that  would  have  been  deducted  from 
a  like  agency  pay  for  the  period  of  the 
assignment  and  payment  by  the  Executive 
agency  Into  the  Fund  or  system  of  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  payable  by  the 
agency  during  the  period  of  the  assignment 
with  respect  to  a  like  agency  pay,  to  treat 
(notwithstanding  section  8348(g)  of  this 
title)  his  service  during  that  period  as  service 
of  the  type  performed  in  the  agency  imme- 
diately biefore  bis  assignment. 
However,  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  may 
not  receive  benefits  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
(3),  based  on  service  during  an  assignment 
under  this  subchapter  for  which  the  em- 
ployee or.  If  he  dies  without  mtiklng  such  an 
election,  his  beneficiary  elects  to  receive 
benefits,  under  any  State  or  local  government 
retirement  or  insurance  law  or  program, 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  similar.  The  Executive  agency 
shall  deposit  currently  In  the  Employee's 
Life  Insurance  Fund,  the  Employee's  Health 
Benefits  Fund  or  other  applicable  health 
benefits  system,  respectively,  the  amount 
of  the  Government's  contributions  on  ac- 
count of  service  with  respect  to  which  em- 
ployee contributions  are  collected  as  provided 


in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph (8). 

"(d)(1)  An  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay  who  dies  or  suffers  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  siis- 
talned  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
during  an  assignment  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  treated,  for  the  purp>o8e  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as 
though  be  were  an  employee  as  defined  by 
section  8101  of  this  title  who  had  sustained 
the  Injury  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
When  an  employee  (or  his  dependents  in 
case  of  death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury 
or  death  to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  this  title  is  also  entitled  to 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
for  the  same  injury  or  death,  he  (or  his 
dependents  in  case  of  death)  shall  elect 
which  benefits  he  v^U  receive.  The  election 
shall  be  made  within  1  year  after  the  injury 
or  death,  or  such  further  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  allow  for  reasonable  cause 
shown.  When  made,  the  election  is  irrevo- 
cable unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(2)  An  employee  who  elects  to  receive 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  receive  an  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter n  of  chapter  83  of  this  title  and  benefits 
from  the  State  or  local  government  for  Injury 
or  disability  to  himself  covering  the  same 
period  of  time.     This  provision  does  not — 

"(A)  bar  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  the 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  the  State 
or  local  government  or  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time; 

"(B)  deny  to  an  employee  an  annuity  ac- 
cruing to  him  under  subchapter  ni  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  this  title  on  account  of  service 
performed  by  him;  or 

"(C)  deny  any  concurrent  benefit  to  him 
from  the  State  or  local  government  on 
account  of  the  death  of  another  Individual. 
"(3374.  Assignments  of  employees  from 
State  or  local  governments, 
"(a)  An  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  is  assigned  to  an  Elxecutlve 
agency  under  an  arrangement  under  this 
subchapter  may — 

"  ( 1 )  be  appointed  in  the  Executive  agency 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
governing  appointment  In  the  competitive 
service  for  the  agreed  period  of  the  aslsgn- 
ment;  or 

"(2)  be  deemed  on  detail  to  the  Executive 
agency. 

"(b)  An  employee  given  an  appointment 
is  entitled  to  pay  in  accordance  with  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  law,  and  is  deemed 
an  employee  of  the  Executive  agency  for  all 
purposes  except — 

"(1)   subchapter  in  of  chapter  83  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  retirement  system; 
"(2)    chapter  87  of  this  title;    and 
"(3)  chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  appli- 
cable   health    benefits    system    unless    his 
appointment  results  in  the  loss  of  coverage 
in  a  group  health  benefits  plan  the  premium 
of  which  has  been  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  a  State  or  local  government  contribution. 
"(c)   During  the  period  of  assignment,  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  on  detail 
to  an  Executive  agency — 
"  ( 1 )  is  not  entitled  to  pay  from  the  agency; 
"(2)  Is  deemed  an  employee  of  the  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  73  of  this  title, 
sections  203,  205,  307,  206,  209,  602,  603,  606, 
607.  643,  654,  1905,  and  1913  of  title  18,  sec- 
tion 638a  of  title  31  and  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  any  other  Federal  tort  liabil- 
ity statute;  and 

"(3)  is  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  The  supervision 
of  the  duties  of  such  an  employee  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  Execu- 
tive agency  and  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment concerned. 


"(d)  A  State  or  local  government  employee 
who  is  given  an  appointment  in  an  Execu- 
tive agency  for  the  i>eriod  of  the  assignment 
or  who  is  on  detail  to  an  Executive  agency 
and  who  suffers  disability  or  dies  as  a  result 
of  personal  injury  sustained  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  during  the  assign- 
ment shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as 
though  he  were  an  employee  as  defined  by 
section  8101  of  this  title  who  had  sustained 
the  injury  In  the  performance  of  duty.  When 
an  employee  (or  his  dependents  In  case  of 
death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or  death 
to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81 
of  this  title  is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from 
a  State  or  local  government  for  the  same 
Injury  or  death,  he  (or  bis  dependents  in  case 
of  death)  shall  elect  which  benefits  he  will 
receive.  The  election  shall  be  made  within 
1  year  after  the  Injury  or  death,  or  such 
further  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
allow  for  reasonable  cause  shown.  When 
made,  the  election  Is  Irrevocable  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

"(e)  If  a  State  or  local  government  falls 
to  continue  the  employer's  contribution  to 
State  or  local  government  retirement,  Ufe 
Insurance,  and  health  benefit  plans  for  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  who  is 
given  an  appointment  In  an  Executive 
agency,  the  employer's  contributions  cov- 
ering the  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployee's period  of  assignment,  or  any  ptart 
thereof,  may  be  made  from  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Executive  agency  concerned. 
"5  3375.  Travel  expenses. 

"(a)  Appropriations  of  an  Executive 
agency  are  available  to  pay,  or  reimburse, 
a  Federal  or  State  or  local  employee  in  ac- 
cordance with — 

"(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  this 
title,  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(A)  travel  and  per  diem  Instead  of  sub- 
sistence to  and  from  the  assignment  loca- 
tion; 

"(B)  per  diem  instead  of  subsistence  at 
the  assignment  location  dxiring  the  i>eriod 
of  the  assignment;  and 

"(C)  travel  and  p>er  diem  instead  of  sub- 
sistence while  traveling  on  official  business 
away  from  his  designated  poet  of  duty  dxiring 
the  assignment  when  the  head  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive agency  considers  the  travel  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  section  6724  of  this  tlUe,  for  the 
exijenses  of  transportation  of  his  immediate 
family  and  of  his  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  to  and  frcon  the  assignment 
location; 

"(3)  section  5724(a)  (1)  of  this  title,  for 
the  expenses  of  per  diem  allowance  for  the 
Immediate  family  of  the  employee  to  and 
from  the  assignment  location; 

"(4)  section  5724(a)(3)  of  this  title,  for 
subsistence  expenses  of  the  employee  and 
his  immediate  family  while  occupying  tempo- 
rary quarters  at  the  assignment  location  and 
upon  return  to  his  former  post  of  duty;  and 

"(5)  section  5726(c)  of  this  title,  for  the 
expenses  of  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  in  connection 
with  assignment  at  an  Isolated  location. 

"(b)  Expenses  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  other  than  those  In  paragraph 
(1)(C),  may  not  be  allowed  in  connection 
with  the  assignment  of  a  Federal  or  State 
or  local  employee  under  this  subchapter,  un- 
less and  until  the  employee  agrees  In  writing 
to  complete  the  entire  period  of  his  assign- 
ment or  1  year,  whichever  Is  shorter,  unless 
separated  ox  reassigned  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control  that  are  acceptable  to  the  Execu- 
tive agency  concerned.  If  the  employee  vio- 
lates the  agreement,  the  money  spent  by  the 
United  States  for  these  expenses  Is  recov- 
erable from  the  employee  as  a  debt  due  the 
United  States.  The  head  of  the  Executive 
agency  concerned  may  waive  In  whole  or  In 
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part  a  right  of  recovery  under  tbla  subsec- 
tlon  with  respect  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment employee  on  assignment  with  the 
agency. 

"(c)  Appropriations  of  an  Executive 
agency  are  available  to  pay  expenses  under 
section  6742  of  this  title  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  or  State  or  local  employee  assigned 
under  this  subchapter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SUBCHAFTEK    VI — ABSIOIITMSNTS    TO    AKD    FROM 
8TATXS 

"Sec. 

"3371.  Definitions. 

"3372.  General  provisions. 

"3373.  Assignments  of  employees  to  State  or 

local  governments. 
"8374.  Assignments  of  employees  from  State 

or  local  governments. 
"3375.  Travel  expenses." 

Repeal  of  special  authorities 
Sxc.  303.  The  Act  of  August  2,  1966,  as 
amended.  (7  0JS.C.  1881-1888).  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  continue  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  temporary  as- 
signment of  employees  with  land-grant 
colleges  or  a  college  or  imlverslty  operated 
by  any  State  or  local  government  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  section  607 
of  the  Act  of  AprU  11,  1966,  PX.  8&-10.  79 
Stat.  51  (20  U.S.C.  867),  and  section  314(f) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
a46(f ) )  (less  applicability  to  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sic.  304.  ThU  title  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITIiE  IV — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Declaration  of  purpose 
Sxc.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  for  the  general  administration  of 
titles  I,  n,  and  IV  of  this  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "this  Act") ,  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  certain  advisory  groups. 

Deflnitioiu 
Sxc.  402.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission; 

(2)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  mUltEiry  department,  Independ- 
ent eetabllshment,  or  agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  Including  Government  owned  or 
controlled  ocvporatlons; 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  In- 
cludes Interstate  and  Federal -Interstate 
agencies  but  does  not  Include  the  govern- 
ments of  the  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State;  and 

(4)  "local  government"  means  &  city, 
town,  county,  or  other  subdivisions  or  dis- 
trict of  a  State,  Including  agencies,  Instru. 
mentalities,  and  authorities  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  and  any  combination  of  such 
units  or  combination  of  such  units  and  a 
State.  A  "general  local  government"  means 
a  city,  town,  county,  or  comparable  gen- 
eral-purpoee  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

General  administrative  provisions 
Sxc.  403.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  Commission  shall  administer 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  piirpoees  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  It  by  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may — 

(1)  Issue  such  standards  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 


(2)  consent  to  the  modification  of  any 
contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
such  consent  being  subject  to  any  specific 
limitations  of  this  Act; 

(3)  Include  in  any  contract  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  such  covenants,  condi- 
tions, or  provisions  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  piuposes  of  tills  Act  will 
be  achieved;  and 

(4)  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  agency,  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  or  non-profit 
agency  or  institution,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Commission  and  the 
head  thereof. 

(d)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  Act,  the  Commission — 

(1)  may  collect  information  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  State  and  local  govern, 
ment  training  programs  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration improvement  programs  and 
projects  under  this  Act,  and  maice  such  in- 
formation available  to  interested  groups, 
organizations,  or  agencies,  public  or  private; 

(2)  may  conduct  such  research  and  make 
such  evaluation  as  needed  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall  include  in  Its  annual  report,  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  a 
limitation  on  existing  authorities  under  other 
statutes  but  are  In  addition  to  any  such  au- 
thorities, unless  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

Reporting  requirements 
Sxc.  404.  A  State  or  local  government  of- 
fice designated  to  administer  a  program  or 
project  under  this  Act  shall  make  reports 
and  evaluations  in  such  form,  at  such  times, 
and  contaiiu.ig  such  information  concern- 
ing the  status  and  application  of  Federal 
funds  and  the  operation  of  the  approved  pro- 
gram or  project  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire, and  shall  keep  and  make  available 
such  records  as  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  verification  of  such  reports 
and  evaluations. 

Review  and  audit 
Sec  405.  The  Commission,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

Termination  of  grants 

Sec.  406.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  or  general  local  gov- 
ernment concerned,  finds — 

(1)  that  a  program  or  project  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 

the  Commission  shall  notify  the  State  or 
general  local  government  of  Its  findings  and 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
government  by  the  Commission  until  It  is 
satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  has  been, 
or  will  promptly  be,  corrected.  However,  the 
Commission  may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  to  those  projects  approved  un- 
der this  Act  which  are  not  involved  in  the 
noncompliance. 

Advisory  groups 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  following  advisory 
groups  are  authorized  to  be  established  imder 
thU  Act: 

(1)  The  President  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  provlalons  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive   service — 

(A)  an  advisory  council  to  study  and  make 
recommendations    concerning   standards    of 


merit  personnel  administration  for  person- 
nel systems  of  State  and  local  governments; 
and 

(B)  an  advisory  committee  on  intergovern- 
mental manpower  policy  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Government,  State 
and  local  governments,  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  educational  and  training 
organizations,  professional  organizations, 
employee  organizations,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, to  advise  on  matters  of  general  policy 
relating  to  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  appoint,  without 
regau^  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  such  advisory  committee 
or  committees  as  it  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  council  or  of 
the  advisory  committees  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  council 
or  committees,  including  travel  time,  are  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  per  diem  rate  for  GS-18:  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  tot 
individuals  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

Appropriation  authorisMtion 
Sec.  408.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Revolving  fund 
Sxc.  409.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  financing  training  and  such 
other  functions  as  are  authorized  or  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  the  Commission 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  by  this  Act  and  such 
other  services  as  the  Commission,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  deter- 
mines may  be  performed  more  advanta- 
geously through  such  a  fund. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  capital  (which  appropriation* 
are  hereby  authorized) ,  and  such  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  or  funds  relating 
to  the  activities  transferred  to  the  fund  and 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  stocks 
of  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and 
Inventories  on  order  as  the  Commission  may 
transfer  to  the  fund.  lees  the  related  liabili- 
ties, unpaid  obligations,  and  accrued  annual 
leave  of  employees  who  are  transferred  to  the 
activities  financed  by  the  fund  at  lt« 
Inception. 

(c)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with— 

(1)  reimbursements  or  advance  payments 
from  available  funds  of  the  Commission, 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  other  sources  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the 
expense  of  operations.  Including  the  accrual 
of  annual  leave,  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  net  losses  on  property  tran^- 
ferred  or  dona':M;  and 

(2)  receipts  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
property  and  payments  for  losses  or  damage 
to  property  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 

(d)  Any  unobligated  and  unexpended  bal- 
ance In  the  fund  that  the  Commission  de- 
termles  to  be  in  excess  of  amounts  needed 
for  its  operations  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Limitations  on  at>aitability  of  funds  for 
cost-sharing 

Sec.  410.  Federal  funds  made  available  to 
State  or  local  governments  imder  other  pro- 
grams may  not  be  used  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  cost-sharing  purposes  under 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  State  or  local 
government  funds  used  for  coet-siiarlng  on 
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other  federally  assisted  programs  may  not 
be  used  for  cost-sharing  under  g;rant  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Method  of  payment 
Sec.  411.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

Effective  date  of  grant  provisions 

Sec  412.  Grant  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  180  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  statement  of  purpose  and  Justifi- 
cation, and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
presented  by  Mr.  Muskik  are  as  follows: 

Statement    of    Pubpose    and    Jitbtification 

FOR      THE      INTSRCO  verm  MENTAL      MANPOWER 

Act  of  1967 
A  legislative  proposal  to  improve  intergov- 
ernmental coop>eratlon  and  grant-in-aid 
program  administration;  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  strengthening 
their  staffs  by  Improving  personnel  ad- 
ministration and  extending  merit  princi- 
ples and  by  providing  support  for  training 
of  pubUc  employees;  to  permit  temporary 
assignments  of  personnel  between  Federal 
and  State  and  local  govertmients;  and  for 
other  purposes 

PURPOSX 

The  propoeed  Intergovernmental  Man- 
power Act  Is  designed  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  American  government  at  all  levels,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  strengthening  State 
and  local  governments  to  permit  them  to 
play  their  full  part  In  a  system  of  creative 
Federalism.  The  Act  enhances  the  quality 
of  State  and  local  personnel  without  inject- 
ing Federal  controls  over  program  adminis- 
tration. Specifically,  the  Act  seeHs  to  achieve 
the  following  ends: 

1.  To  authorize  Federal  agencies  to  admit 
State  and  local  government  omcials  and  em- 
ployees, particularly  in  the  administrative, 
professional,  and  technical  occupations,  to 
Federal  training  programs.  To  meet  the 
costs  resulting  from  the  admission  of  State 
or  local  employees  or  officials  to  such  train- 
ing programs,  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
may  use  Its  appropriations  or  may  be  reim- 
bursed by  State  or  local  governments,  or  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  use  Its  appro- 
priations to  reimburse  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  or  make  advances  toward  these 
costs. 

2.  To  authorize  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering programs  of  financial  grants  or 
assistance  to  State  or  local  governments  to 
provide  special  training  for  State  and  local 
government  officials  or  employees  who  have 
responsibilities  related  to  those  programs; 
and  pwrmlt  State  and  local  governments  to 
use  appropriate  Federal  funds  to  establiah 
training  courses  for  or  to  pay  certain  educa- 
tion expenses  of  their  officials  or  employees 
who  have  responsibilities  related  to  the  pro- 
gram concerned. 

3.  To  authorize  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  other  appropriate  orga- 
nizations for  carrying  out  approved  plans  for 
training  State  and  local  employees,  for  the 
development  of  such  plans  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  the  granting  of  Gov- 
ernment Service  Fellowships  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  be  used  fc*  their  em- 
ployees selected  for  special  graduate-level 
university  training. 

4.  To  authorize  the  President,  to  the  ex- 
tent he  determines  to  be  practicable,  to  re- 
quire State  and  local  governments  which 
receive  Federal  grants  to  provide  systems  of 
merit  personnel  administration  for  em- 
ployees in  such  programs. 

5.  To  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments to  plan  and  to  make  Improvements 
in  their  systems  of  personnel  administration. 

6.  To  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  Join  with  State  and  local  governments 
in  cooperative  recruitment  and  examining 
activities  and  to  furnish  technical  advice 
and  assistance,  at  the  request  of  State  and 
local  governments,  to  strengthen  personnel 
administration. 

7.  To  give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  inter- 
state compacts  designed  to  improve  p)erson- 
nel  administration  and  training  for  State 
and  local  employees. 

8.  To  authorize  the  temporary  assignment 
of  personnel  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  States  and  local  governments. 

9.  To  direct  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  coordinate  training  activities  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  to  insure  maximum  coordination  of 
related  activities. 

JUSTIFICATION 

President  Johnson,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  to  Congress  on  January  10, 
1967,  Identified  as  a  major  objective  the  need 
"to  create  a  more  effective  partnership  at 
all  levels  of  American  Government."  The 
President  said: 

"The  88th  and  89th  C-ongresses  enacted 
more  social  and  economic  legislation  than 
any  two  Congresses  in  our  history.  But  all 
of  this  legislation  will  come  to  nothing  unless 
it  reaches  the  people. 

"Federal  energy  U  essential.  But  it  is  not 
enough.  Only  a  total  working  partnership 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
can  succeed.  The  test  of  that  partnership 
will  be  the  concern  of  each  public  organiza- 
tion, each  private  institution,  and  each  re- 
sponsible citizen. 

"Each  State,  county  and  city  needs  to  ex- 
amine Its  capacity  for  government  In  today's 
world.  Some  will  need  to  reorganize  and  re- 
shape their  methods  of  administration — as 
we  are  doing.  Others  will  need  to  revise 
their  constitutions  and  their  laws  to  bring 
them  up  to  date — as  we  are  doing.  Above 
all,  we  must  find  ways  in  which  the  multi- 
tudes of  small  Jurisdictions  can  be  brought 
together  more  efficiently. 

"During  the  past  three  years  we  have  re- 
turned to  State  and  local  governments  about 
$40  billion  In  Federal  aid.  This  year  alone 
seventy  per  cent  of  our  Federal  expenditures 
for  domestic  social  programs  will  be  distri- 
buted by  State  and  local  governments.  With 
Federal  assistance.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  1970  will  be  spending  close  to  $110 
billion  annually.  These  enormous  sums 
must  be  used  wisely  and  effectively. 

"We  Intend  to  work  with  the  States  and 
localities  to  do  exactly  that." 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  President  Johnson  provided 
an  agenda  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  coop- 
eration : 

"Capable  personnel  are  essential  for  effec- 
tive service  to  the  public  at  the  State  and 
local  level  no  less  than  at  the  national  level. 
I  am  recommending  legislation  to  broaden 
educational  and  training  opportunities  for 
students  planning  careers  in  the  public  serv- 
ice and  for  public  employees  who  desire  to 
Improve  their  skills.  Provision  will  also  be 
made  for  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  strengthen  State  and  local  personnel  man- 
agement and  to  permit  interchange  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  govenmients." 

On  March  17,  1967,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Quality  of  American  Govern- 
ment, President  Johnson  said:  "The  work  to 
be  performed  In  the  years  ahead  will  siun- 
mon  trained  and  skilled  manpower  in  quan- 
tities— and  quality — we  have  never  needed 
before." 

The  President  recommended  two  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  improve  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  years  ahead — the  Education 
for  the  Public  Service  Act  of  1967  and  tlie 
Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  of  1967. 


With  regard  to  these  two  proposed  laws, 
the  message  of  the  President  stated: 

"These  measures  are  demanding.  They 
will  require  the  support  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  Branch,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, our  colleges  and  universities  and  pri- 
vate organizations." 

"They  recognize  that  the  key  to  effective 
action  remains  with  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

"1.  The  Education  for  the  Public  Service 
Act  of  1967:  This  legislation  has  a  single  clear 
goal:  to  Increase  the  number  of  qualified 
students  who  ctiooee  careers  in  government. 

"The  messure  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
provide  feUowships  for  young  men  and 
women  who  want  to  nnbark  on  the  adven- 
ture of  government  service. 

"It  would  provide  support  to  universities 
seeking  to  enrich  and  strengthen  their  pub- 
lic service  education  programs." 

"2.  The  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act 
of  1967:  This  legislation  U  designed  spedfl- 
cally  to  deal  with  the  varied  manpower  needs 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

"It  would  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to:  Provide  fellowships  to  State  and 
local  government  employees;  Make  grants  of 
up  to  75  per  cent  to  help  State  and  local 
governments  develop  and  carry  out  compre- 
hensive training  plans  and  strengthen  their 
personnel  administration  systems. 

"It  would  allow  federal  agencies  to  admit 
State  and  local  employees  to  federal  train- 
ing programs,  and  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  those  employees  who  administer 
federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

"Across  America,  many  men  and  women 
of  skill  and  vision  work  in  State  houses  and 
city  halls. 

"Their  knowledge  and  experience  can  help 
fis.  And  we  are  prepared  to  bring  the  special 
experience  of  federal  employees  to  the  local 
level. 

*  "The  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act 
would  allow  federal  workers  to  take  assign- 
ments in  State  and  local  governments  for 
periods  of  up  to  2  years,  with  full  protec- 
tion of  Job  rights  and  benefits.  In  addition, 
the  federal  agencies  would  be  able  to  accept 
State  and  local  employees  for  assignments 
of  equivalent  periods. 

"This  proposal,  I  believe,  fills  a  vital  need. 
The  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  and  per- 
spectives will  benefit  all  echelons  of  govern- 
ment." 

General   nature  and  scope  of  the  problem 

The  metropolitan  areaa  of  the  United 
States  are  home  to  nearly  two  out  of  every 
three  of  our  citizens.  By  1980,  there  may 
be  as  many  as  190  million  persons  living  in 
vast  metropolitan  complexes. 

This  swelling  tide  of  growth  Is  posing  tre- 
mendous problems  to  goveriunent  at  all  lev- 
els. The  areas  in  which  these  problems  arise 
are  well-known:  slums  and  commercial 
blight.  Inadequate  housing,  water  and  air 
pollution,  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency, 
racial  tensions,  unemployment  and  under- 
employment, traffic  congestion,  and  inequi- 
ties in  education,  to  mention  only  some  of 
the  major  ones. 

Citizens  are  demanding  of  their  govern- 
ments more  effective  government,  better  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  more  and  bettw 
roads  and  public  transit  facilities,  clean  and 
plentiful  water,  unpolluted  air,  better  police 
and  fire  protection,  more  and  better  recrea- 
tion facilities,  more  and  better  hospitals, 
better  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness,  programs  for  safeguarding  economic 
security,  and  many  others. 

The  major  burden  of  providing  these  and 
other  such  public  services  rests  with  State 
and  local  governments.  These  mushrooming 
demands,  however,  generally  liave  been  be- 
yond the  financial  capabilities  of  the  State 
and  local  goverimients  to  meet,  as  evidenced 
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by  tbe  continually  increasing  need  for  and 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid.  In  ten  years, 
total  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  have  more  than  tripled,  rising 
from  «4.1  billion  in  1967  to  an  estimated 
•16.4  biUlon  In  1067. 

This  aid  in  recent  years  has  constituted 
about  15%  of  total  state-local  revenue  and 
covers  a  wide  variety  ol  activities:  from  air- 
port construction  to  urban  renewal,  from 
highway  construction  to  public  assistance 
and  community  development.  All  told  there 
were  162  Federal  programs  of  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  In  January  1966.  The 
need  of  State  and  local  governments  for  sub- 
stantial Onanclal  assistance  is  only  one  of 
the  many  facets  of  the  overall  problem  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  our  citizens  and  of 
making  oxir  population  centers  fit  places  to 
live.  Also  critical  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  States  and  local  governments,  now  and 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  lack  the  highly 
qualified  administrative,  professional,  and 
technical  personnel  in  the  numbers  required 
to  plan,  Innovate,  organize,  and  execute  the 
wide  variety  of  necessary  programs. 

Between  1955  and  1966,  State  and  local 
government  employment  Increased  from  4.7 
to  7.7  mlUion  persons.  This  Is  a  63%  In- 
crease— a  rate  of  growth  4  times  that  of  the 
United  States  economy  as  a  whole  and  7 
times  that  for  Federal  employment. 

It  Is  estimated  that  total  State  and  local 
government  employment  wlU  rise  from  7.7 
mlUlon  In  1965  to  a  level  of  approximately 
11.4  million  by  1975 — an  Increase  of  48  per 
s  cent.  Total  recruiting  needs  for  administra- 
tive, professional  and  technical  employees 
(other  than  teachers)  are  estimated  at  2.5 
million  persons  over  the  ten-year  period — an 
average  of  250.000  a  year.  This  Includes  both 
replacement  needs  and  growth.  Nothing  like 
this  critical  manpower  situation  has  ever 
been  faced  before  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

There  can  be  little  question,  therefore,  that 
now  and  in  the  fut^Tre  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  face  a  serious  problem  in  obtain- 
ing and  retaining  the  large  numbers  of  the 
high  quality  administrative,  professional, 
and  technical  personnel  they  must  have. 
The  general  shortage  of  such  trained  and 
talented  j)eople  throughout  the  economy  will 
compound  this  problem. 

The  growing  concern  with  the  problem 

Ttie  concern  over  the  problem  of  trained 
and  talented  manpower  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment Is  not  a  recent  development. 

As  long  ago  as  1933,  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  an  autonomous  body  repre- 
senting seven  national  professional  societies 
in  the  social  science  field,  appointed  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service 
Personnel  to  report  to  the  American  people 
on  the  problem  of  governmental  manpower. 
The  Commission's  report  Better  Government 
Personnel  concludes  with  a  statement  which 
Is  remarkably  similar  to  conclusions  reached 
today:  "In  spite  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
government  and  governmental  services, 
American  national,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments do  not  at  the  present  time  attract  to 
their  service  their  full  share  of  the  men 
and  women  of  capacity  and  character.  This 
Is  due  primarily  to  our  delay  In  adjtistlng 
out  attitudes.  Institutions,  and  public  per- 
sonnel policies  to  fit  social  and  economic 
changes  (rf  the  past  seventy  years." 

Almost  30  years  later  In  1962,  the  Munici- 
pal Manpower  Commission,  after  an  exten- 
sive Investigation  which  Included  Interviews 
wtlh  hundreds  of  local  officials,  reported  sim- 
ilar findings  in  its  study  Governmental  Man- 
potoer  for  Tomorrow' $  CUies:  "The  quality 
of  APT  (adnUnlstratlve,  professional,  tech- 
nical) personnel  In  local  governments  today. 
by  and  large.  Is  inadequate  to  cope  with 
present  and  especially  emerging  metropolitan 
problems  .  .  .  The  local  governments  have 
not  attracted,  at  the  entry  level,  a  fair  share 


of  the  ablest  young  people  equipped  with 
intelligence  and  training  to  rise  to  APT  po- 
sitions." 

Although  the  two  studies  reach  similar 
conclusions,  the  situation  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket, of  course,  was  greatly  different  at  the 
respective  times  of  these  reports.  The  criti- 
cal shortage  of  workers  In  more  recent 
years — and  e6i)eclally  of  those  workers  of 
high  training  and  quality — led  the  Munici- 
pal Manpower  Commission  to  add:  "In  a 
significant  number  of  Instances,  local  govern- 
ments are  living  on  the  'fat'  of  the  man- 
power they  were  able  to  recruit  during  the 
depression  Thirties  .  .  .  The  retirement  of  a 
large  proportion  of  all  department  and  di- 
vision heads  in  the  next  decade  must  be  ex- 
pected." 

The  present  status  of  State  and  local  man- 
power is  also  reflected  In  a  recent  study  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
In  Its  report  Modernizing  Local  Government 
to  Secure  a  Balanced  Federalism,  the  Com- 
mittee characterized  State  and  local  govern- 
ment personnel  In  some  jurisdictions  in  the 
following  phrases: 

"Positions   reqxilrlng  knowledge  of  mod-  - 
em  technology  are  frequently  occupied  by 
unqualified  personnel." 

"Except  In  large  cltlee,  most  department 
heads  are  amateurs." 

"The  spoils  system  still  prevailing  In  parts 
of  the  nation  has  deep  roots  In  many  local 
governments." 

"Pay  scales  are  iisually  too  low  to  attract 
competent  professional  applicants." 

The  Federal  Government,  In  both  the  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  Branches,  has  also 
engaged  in  srtudles  of  the  problems  In  this 
area.  In  the  Executive  Branch,  an  Intensive 
review  has  been  made  of  the  forementloned 
and  many  other  studies  and  reports  of  pri- 
vate and  government  groups  and  Individuals. 
The  views  and  recommendations  of  experts 
In  the  field  (Including  governors,  mayors, 
city  and  county  managers,  knowledgeable 
people  In  private  business,  administrators  of 
Federal  programs,  academic  scholars,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  professions,  foundation  offi- 
cials, and  others)  have  been  sought.  The 
day-to-day  experiences  of  the  Executive 
Branch  In  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams over  the  past  years  has  been  closely 
examined.    The  record  shows  that — 

Real  success  in  carrying  out  the  social  and 
economic  programs  enacted  by  the  88th,  89th, 
and  earlier  Congresses,  and  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  does  dep>end  very  greatly  on  the 
vitality  and  competence  of  State  and  local 
governments:  and 

Such  vitality  and  competence  In  turn,  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  attract  and  retain 
talented,  well-trained,  and  highly  motivated 
Individuals  Into  their  career  administrative, 
professional,  and  technical  ranks. 

In  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  among  many  pertinent  studies, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, ITnited  States  Senate,  has  conducted 
a  continuing  study  over  the  past  three  years 
on  American  federalism.  In  the  report  The 
Federal  System  As  Seen  By  Federal  Aid  Ojjl- 
ciala:  Results  of  a  Questionnaire  Dealing 
with  Intergovernmental  Relations,  1966,  the 
Subcommittee  points  out: 

"Even  the  most  brilliantly  conceived  grant- 
in-aid  program  will  fall  to  meet  Its  objec- 
tives unless  there  are  qualified  State  and  local 
personnel  to  carry  It  out.  Intergovernmental 
personnel  matters,  then,  are  of  paramount 
significance." 

The  report  further  states  that: 

"A  shortage  of  well-trained  and  highly 
qualified  administrative,  professional,  and 
technical  personnel  exists  now  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  present  forecasts  indicate 
that  this  gap  will  grow.  Many  of  the  well- 
trained  and  well-qualified  employees  pres- 
ently working  for  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment were  hired  during  the  depression 


yoars  of  the  103O's  and  they  ai»  sow  ap- 
proaching retirement  age." 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Chairmaa  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
latlons,  commented  on  the  above  report  in 
August,  1966,  In  bis  opening  statement  at 
the  Hearings  on  8.  3408,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1966: 

"The  subcommittee  found  that  manpower 
was  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the  chain  of 
cooperative  federalism.  The  109  middle- 
management  administrators  of  Federal  grants 
participating  In  this  study  Indicated  a  basic 
awareness  that  the  success  of  their  pro- 
grams depended  in  large  measure  on  the  tal- 
ents of  their  State  and  local  administrative 
counterparts." 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  evidence, 
Senator  Muskle  in  his  statement  de8crlbe<l 
the  Immense  problem  brought  about  by  the 
shortage  of  qualified  personnel. 

"These  forecasts  of  manpower  short- 
ages .  .  .  reveal  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments generally — and  not  just  a  few  of  these 
jurisdictions — are  having  serious  difficulty  in 
attracting  and  holding  professional,  mana- 
gerial, and  technical  personnel.  Finally, 
they  promise  that  these  jurisdictions  will 
face  even  greater  difficulties  In  the  years 
ahead. 

"These  estimates  of  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel shortages,  then,  clearly  Indicate  that 
manpower  Is  as  critical  to  Improved  inter- 
governmental relations  and  to  creative  fed- 
eralism as  any  other  single  Issue." 

The  programs  set  forth  in  the  proposed 
Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  are  de- 
signed to  help  meet  the  new  conditions  and 
problems  outlined  above. 

Title  I:  Training  and  developing  State  and 
local  employees 

Recent  studies  have  pointed  out  that 
many  professional,  technical,  and  adminis- 
trative employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments lack  the  kinds  and  levels  of  skllli 
necessary  to  adequately  perform  their  jobs. 
Formerly  adequate  knowledge  may  be  out- 
dated In  the  face  of  increasingly  complex 
technical  and  management  problems. 

State  and  local  officials  recognize  the  need 
for  training.  Over  90%  of  those  surveyed  by 
the  International  City  Managers  Association 
In  1961  stated  that  there  was  definitely  ■ 
need  for  post-entry  employee  training  pro- 
grams. The  report  of  this  survey,  Poit- 
Entry  Training  in  the  Local  Public  Service, 
showed  that  only  30%  of  the  responding 
local  governments  and  only  40%  of  the  re- 
sponding States  conducted  regular  training 
programs  for  key  management  and  technical 
personnel,  and  only  a  minority  of  the  local 
programs  ".  .  .  Could  be  classified  as  either 
comprehensive  or  adequate." 

The  Municipal  Manpower  Commission,  lo 
Its  1962  study,  similarly  found  that  less  than 
one-third  of  local  governments  were  train- 
ing administrative,  professional,  and  tech- 
nical employees.  The  Commission  also  noted 
that  "In  the  opinion  of  their  peers  man; 
APT  people  In  local  governments  are  poorly 
prepared  for  their  positions." 

Surveys  of  training  at  the  State  level,  such 
as  those  reported  In  Training  Activities  <n 
the  State  OoiJernments,  1962,  by  Earl  Planty, 
Professor  of  Management,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  George  Kanawaty,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  same  university,  and  in  Public 
Employee  Training  on  the  State  Level  in 
the  United  States.  1964,  by  Charles  E.  Moan, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Training  for  the  Department 
of  Administration,  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
show  that,  although  most  States  have  some 
sort  of  training  program.  It  Is  generally  not 
extensive  or  well-coordinated.  Many  States 
do  not  have  a  central  training  office  to  direct 
or  coordinate  the  programs.  Few  States  have 
written  statements  of  training  policy,  stand- 
ards for  the  establishment  of  programs, 
methods  of  evaluating  them,  adequate  rec- 
ords, knowledge  of  the  type  or  amount  of 
training  being  accomplished   by   individual 
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agencies,  or  precise  Information  on  training 
expenditures. 

Expenditures  for  training  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  are  repKirted  to  be  lees  than  for 
other  major  personnel  activities.  The  1934 
report  by  Mr.  Moan  noted  that  in  the  State 
governments  "...  reported  budgetary  appro- 
priations for  training,  particularly  on  the 
central  level.  Were  low  in  comparison  with 
the  total  niuaber  of  employees  in  the  public 
service."  Many  State  budgets,  however,  did 
not  show  the  specific  financial  share  allo- 
cated to  training  and  It  was  difficult  to  cite 
actual  training  expenditures  for  the  State 
agencies. 

Further  information  on  this  point  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Public  Personnel  Association 
in  Its  1964  report  Budgets,  Stags,  and  Pay 
Rates  of  Public  Personnel  Agencies.  A  sur- 
vey showed  expenditures  for  training  at  the 
State  level  to  be  much  less  than  for  other 
major  personnel  activities.  At  the  local  level. 
In  178  cltlee  with  over  100  employees,  over 
40%  mAde  no  report  on  training  expendi- 
tures. An  additional  40%  Indicated  that 
their  expenditures  were  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  personnel  budget. 

The  natiire  of  the  problem  Is  further  re- 
vealed when  note  is  taken  of  which  employees 
receive  training.  Both  the  International 
City  Managers  Association  and  the  Municipal 
Manpower  Conmilsslon  studies  indicate  that 
training  at  the  local  government  level  Is  con- 
centrated on  a  few  specific  groups  such  as 
policemen,  firemen,  and  office  personnel. 
The  training  is  generally  designed  to  Improve 
basic  skills  and  help  lower-level  employees  to 
perform  In  their  present  Jobs. 

Administrative,  professional,  and  technical 
personnel,  however,  receive  relatively  little 
training  in  the  changing  nature  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  local  government,  problems 
of  human  relations,  or  modern  decision-mak- 
ing In  complex  situations.  At  all  levels,  there 
are  very  few  effective  career  development 
programs. 

The  Siates  are  more  active  that  local  gov- 
ernments In  executive,  middle-management, 
and  supervisory  training.  Few  States,  how- 
ever, provide  help  In  these  areas  to  the  local 
governments.  Most  training  programs  pro- 
vided by  States  for  local  government  person- 
nel are  in  specialized  service  areas  where  the 
State  has  direct  financial  and  administrative 
Interests. 

The  International  City  Managers  Associa- 
tion has  listed  certain  basic  training  program 
needs  which  must  be  met  If  the  current  situ- 
ation is  to  be  Improved.  Included  In  these 
Inunedlate  needs  are  additional  funds,  quail- 
fled  personnel  to  design  and  give  training 
programs,  training  materials  and  guides 
geared  to  local  problems  and  situations,  tech- 
nical advice  on  how  to  train,  and  a  clearing 
house  of  Information  on  training  available. 

State  and  local  governments  now  receive 
some  training  assistance  from  outside 
soiu'ces,  but  not  on  the  extensive  scale  that 
la  needed.  Professional  societies  and  asso- 
ciations and  local  universities  provide  excel- 
lent sources  for  training  and  career  develop- 
ment. Current  Federal  programs  for  train- 
ing certain  groups  of  State  and  local 
employees  flow  from  a  variety  of  authorities 
enacted  by  Congress  but  are  not  adequate  to 
satisfy  present  needs.  They  are  largely  re- 
stricted to  specific  functional  fields  In  line 
with  substantive  legislation. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovem- 
niental  Relations  has  reconunended : 

"A  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  In  providing  In- 
service  training  programs  for  their  persoimel, 
and  .  .  . 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission,  Individual 
Federal  agencies,  and  private  organizations, 
such  as  the  Brooking  Institution,  .  .  .  estab- 
lish a  series  of  intergovernmental  institutes 
and  seminars  which  would  bring  together 
Federal,  State,  and  local  administrators  of 
the  same  or  even  dissimilar  aid  programs." 


Title  I  of  the  present  proposed  bill  is  in- 
tended to  help  provide  the  broad  scale  aid 
that  Is  needed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  adequate  training  programs 
for  their  employees.  It  would  encourage 
training  through  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
such  as: 

Internal  State  and  local  government  train- 
ing programs. 

Regular  Federal  employee  training  pro- 
grams. 

Special  training  programs  established  for 
certain  State  and  local  employees  by  Federal 
agencies  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Programs  offered  by  higher  educational  and 
other  non-profit  training  Institutions  and 
professional  associations. 

The  training  programs  contemplated  un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  would  be  de- 
signed to  help  the  employees  who  need  short 
term.  Intensified  training  courses  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  developments  in  their 
fields,  as  well  as  to  provide  fellowships  for 
those  employees  who  need  to  participate  In 
longer-term,  graduate-level  training.  They 
would  assist  In  providing  the  technical  train- 
ing that  is  needed  to  strengthen  the  opera- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments  In  new 
and  complex  fields,  and  would  Increase  the 
availability  of  management  training  which  is 
now  so  limited  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  authorities  In  the  bill  would  also  be  so 
administered  as  to  provide  the  coordination 
and  planning  which  Is  now  lacking,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  training  activities  related 
to  Federally-assisted  programs. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  rapid  rate  of 
technological  and  social  change  emphasize 
the  need  for  continuing  education  and  train- 
ing. No  matter  how  well  trained  adminis- 
trative, professional,  and  technical  employees 
are  when  they  first  enter  the  public  service, 
they  will  need  to  have  further  training 
through  the  years  to  keep  up  with  major 
technological  changes,  to  study  the  com- 
plex new  problems  facing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  new 
responsibilities. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
stated  the  need  as  follows:  "...  young  em- 
ployees contemplating  careers  as  professional 
administrators  should  receive  additional 
training  In  basic  administrative  techniques, 
such  as  those  used  In  budget  preparation 
and  administration,  organizational  tech- 
niques, space  and  manpower  studies,  and 
procedtiral  analysis.  Local  units  without 
enough  recruits  each  year  to  conduct  their 
own  on-the-job  programs  should  xxse  con- 
tract systems  with  universities,  professional 
associations,  or  other  goveriunents. 

"Beyond  training  for  new  employees,  there 
Is  pressing  need  for  continuous  develop- 
ment of  persons  In  responsible  positions.  A 
program  of  continuing  education  and  mid- 
career  development — with  universities  and 
professional  associations — Is  crucial  to  effec- 
tive administration  In  all  local  government." 

Title  I  of  this  proposed  bill  Is  Intended  to 
help  meet  the  above  expressed  need,  with 
the  conviction  that  better  training  for  State 
and  local  employees  will  mean  improved 
service  to  the  public,  more  efficient  opera- 
tion of  Federally-aided  and  other  programs, 
the  attraction  and  retention  of  better  quali- 
fied personnel  for  the  public  service,  and  In- 
creasing public  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  within 
the  context  of  the  creative  Federal  system. 

Title    II:    Strengthening    State    and    local 
personnel  management 

The  basic  purpose  of  title  n  is  to  stimulate 
and  assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
strengthen  their  staffs  and  improve  their  sys- 
tems of  personnel  administration.  A  related 
objective  Is  to  help  bring  about  the  maxi- 
mum possible  degree  of  effectiveness  In  the 
administration  of  Federally- aided  programs. 


The  Mtmlclpal  Manpower  Commission  re- 
ported in  Governmental  Manpower  for  To- 
morrow's Cities  that:  "The  vitality  of  urban 
America  Is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most 
Importan':  domestic  priorities.  Urban  public 
service,  staffed  by  able.  Interested  personnel, 
can  go  far  to  maintain  this  vitality.  If  the 
best  talents  are  not  at  work  to  tackle  the 
problems  and  make  the  decisions  of  the 
metropolitan  areas,  the  dally  lives  of  our 
urban  dwellers  will  be  adversely  affected." 

The  Committee  for  EV:onomlc  Development, 
In  Its  report  Modernizing  Local  Government, 
pointed  out  that  American  institutions  are 
now  under  a  severe  and  increasing  strain. 
The  report  particularly  pointed  out  that 
specialized  skills  are  increasingly  essential  to 
the  solution  of  most  governmental  prob- 
lems. 

The  research  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  revealed 
that  States  and  localities — not  Washington — 
have  shouldered  moet  of  the  bivden  of  meet- 
ing the  moiuitlng  public  demands  for  more 
and  better  services. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  prof>oeed  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  of  1966,  representatives  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  private  busi- 
ness, professional  organizations,  and  others 
attested  to  the  need  for  highly  qualified  and 
motivated  personnel  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  This  need  must  be  satisfied,  par- 
ticularly in  the  administrative,  professional 
and  technical  areas,  if  they  are  to  carry  out 
tbe>6iany  new  Federally-financed  programs 
effectively. 

Frederick  Fay,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  cited  the  needs  that  exist  In  the  spe- 
cific area  of  housing  and  urban  development: 
".  .  ,  a  large  factor  standing  In  the  way 
of  effective  and  speedy  achievement  of  goals 
of  the  Great  Society  In  our  field — Is  a  lack 
of  trained  and  experienced  manpower  to  do 
the  Job." 

Governor  George  Romney  of  Michigan  and 
Charles  Schwan,  Jr.,  representing  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  noted  the  overtOl 
Increasing  responsibilities  being  placed  on 
the  States  and  the  correlative  need  for  more 
and  better  qualified  people  to  carry  out  ttie 
administration  of  developing  functions. 

From  such  Information  as  is  currently 
available  on  the  coverage  of  State  and  local 
employees  under  systems  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration based  on  principles  of  merit,  we 
know  that : 

At  the  State  level:  Of  the  more  than  two 
million  persons  employed  In  1966,  963,000  or 
47.9  percent  were  covered  by  some  system 
of  merit  personnel  administration.  Percent- 
ages of  State  employees  covered  by  merit  sys- 
tems In  Individual  States  ranged  from  a  low 
of  4.1  percent  to  a  high  of  86.4  percent.  In 
24  States,  less  than  60  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees were  covered. 

At  the  city  levels :  A  large  majority  of  cities 
over  100,000  population  have  merit  system 
laws  which  cover  at  least  some  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

At  the  county  level:  Scarcely  200  of  the 
slightly  more  than  3,000  counties  have  a 
merit  system  law  or  are  covered  by  State 
law. 

T^e  statistics  on  coverage  or  non-ooverage 
of  personnel  by  merit  standards  do  not,  how- 
ever, tell  the  whole  story.  Of  paramount 
Importance  are  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as: 

How  well  are  these  personnel  systems  do- 
ing their  Job? 

Are  they  responsive  to  and  meeting  the 
current  needs  of  the  government  Jurisdic- 
tions they  serve? 

Available  Information  seems  to  indicate 
that,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  they 
are  not. 

The  Municipal  Manpower  Commission  rec- 
ommended that:  "The  appointment  and 
advancement  of  public  personnel  should  be 
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based  exclusively  on  merit  prlndplee.  The 
principle  of  'merit' — that  men  and  women 
■bould  be  selected  and  promoted  only  on 
the  basis  of  proved  competence  and  accom- 
plishment— must  be  observed  In  any  enter- 
prise faced  with  great  changes  and  public 
resjjonslblllty." 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
also  concluded  that  "Personnel  practices 
baaed  on  merit  and  professional  competence 
.  .  ."  Are  vital  to  present  demands. 

The  Committee  noted  one  means  of  bring- 
ing the  merit  system  to  local  governmental 
units:  "Federal  and  State  grants  are  some- 
times conditioned  upon  professional  or  merit 
staffing,  a  useful  requirement  forcing  local 
units  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  on 
their  own  initiative." 

In  the  hearings  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1966.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, organizations  deeply  Interested  In  ad- 
ministration in  governments,  concerned 
scholars,  and  others  pwinted  out  that  most 
personnel  systems  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments were  not  doing  their  job  as  effectively 
aa  they  might,  and  were  not  fully  respon- 
sive to  new  and  changing  needs. 

Many  of  those  testifying  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  the  application  of  merit  principles  to 
State  and  local  government  personnel  sys- 
tems. They  further  suggested,  that  in  ad- 
ministering a  grant-in-aid  program  to  im- 
prove personnel  administration,  a  Federal 
staff  agency,  such  as  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission, rather  than  an  operating  depart- 
ment, would  be  most  re8{>onsive  to  the 
various  needs  of  State  and  local  governments. 

The  personnel  function  requires  a  back- 
ground Ifi  serving  the  interests  of  manage- 
ment generally,  of  being  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  a  variety  of  management  structiires, 
and  of  experience  in  the  development  of  ex- 
ecutive policy.  Severe  limitations  would 
exist  on  the  flexibility  of  a  program-oriented 
Federal  agency  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
program  of  staff  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  field  of  personnel  admin- 
istration. Rather,  the  various  Federal  pro- 
gram agencies  could  best  serve  as  a  source 
of  expert  advice,  as  needed,  to  the  central 
staff  agency  with  overall  responsibility. 

Dean  Stephen  K.  Bailey  of  the  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  and  currently 
President  of  the  American  Society  for  Public 
Administration  testified  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  could  provide  the  necessary 
expertise  to  assist  in  developing  and  Improv- 
ing merit  systems. 

"In  my  estimation.  Federal  grants  should 
be  awarded  .  .  .  only  after  the  Chairman  of 
the  UJS.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  States  and  localities  will 
undertake  vigorous  analyses  of  existing  per- 
sonnel practices  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions. .  .  .  Obviously  merit  systems  should 
be  created  where  they  presently  do  not  exist; 
but  equally  Important,  most  merit  systems 
should  be  drastically  reformed  where  they 
presently  do  exist." 

The  requirement  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments employ  persons  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering Federally-financed  progranu 
imder  a  merit  system  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration has  been  placed  In  effect,  be- 
ginning In  1939,  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
grams as  old-age  assistance,  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, aid  and  services  to  needy  families 
with  children,  and  a  few  others.  More  re- 
cently the  requirement  has  been  applied  to 
the  Employment  Service,  Civil  Defense,  and 
Medicare.  All  told,  some  38  Federal  pro- 
grams out  of  162  are  now  covered  by  the 
merit  requirement. 

Title  n  of  the  proposed  bill  authorizes 
the  President,  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  practicable,  to  require  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide,  for  thoee  employees 
engaged  in  programs  financed  in  whole  or 
In  part  from  Federal  funds  and  as  a  condi- 


tion for  the  grant  of  such  funds,  systems 
of  merit  personnel  administration.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  President  may  establish 
appropriate  standards  consistent  with  merit 
principles. 

In  the  broadest  definition,  merit  personnel 
administration  demands  a  personnel  system 
In  which  comparative  merit  or  achievement 
governs  each  individual's  selection  and  prog- 
ress in  the  service,  and  in  which  the  condi- 
tions and  rewards  of  performance  contribute 
In  turn  to  the  competency  and  continuity 
of  the  service.  A  sound  merit  system  op- 
erates with  sufficient  flexibility  to  be  fully 
effective  in  a  changing  environment  and 
fully  responsive  to  program  needs.  It  ad- 
justs to  the  condition  of  the  labor  market 
and  Is  viable  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  public  it  serves. 

On  the  other  hand,  routine  merit  systems 
with  rigid  or  unrealistic  procedures,  as  well 
as  the  older  schemes  of  personal  and  politi- 
cal preferment,  have  proved  ineffective. 
Management  must  therefore  seek  the  devel- 
opment of  modern,  flexible,  merit  systems  of 
personnel  administration. 

The  proposed  bill  lists  the  several  areas 
where  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  estab- 
lishing standards  for  a  merit  personnel  sys- 
tem. It  also  provides  that  covered  employees 
shall  be  free  from  partisan  influence  or 
threat  of  reprisals  in  accomplishing  their 
tasks  and  In  seeking  fulfillment  of  career 
objectives. 

But  at  least  as  Important  is  the  capacity 
to  carry  on  a  modern  personnel  program. 
The  personnel  staffs  of  many  State  and  local 
governments  are  not  of  sufficient  size,  nor  do 
many  have  the  necessary  broad  base  of  ex- 
perience, to  develop,  and  Implement  f\illy 
effective  systems  of  personnel  administra- 
tion based  on  principles  of  merit.  Data 
from  the  report  Budget,  Staffs  and  Pay  Rates 
of  Public  Personnel  Agencies  show  that  at 
least  twenty  States  had  no  more  than  ten 
professional  staff  officials  In  their  personnel 
agency.  Many  local  units  of  government 
are  not  sufficiently  large  in  population, 
geographic  Jurisdiction,  and  flnanclal  re- 
Boiirces  to  make  long-range  plans  and  to  at- 
tract and  retain  an  adequate  professional 
personnel  management  staff. 

Therefore,  In  order  to  assist  States  and 
local  governments  to  develop  and  Implement 
comprehensive  plans  to  strengthen  their 
career  staffs  and  their  systems  of  personnel 
administration  based  on  merit  principles, 
title  n  of  the  proposed  bill  authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  grants  for 
these  purposes  to  State  governments. 

In  the  event  that  a  State  does  not  submit 
or  intend  to  submit  a  plan  which  provides 
adequate  assistance  to  particular  local  gov- 
ernments, thoee  local  governments  of  general 
Jiuisdlction,  or  combinations  of  such  gov- 
ernments, which  serve  populations  of  100,000 
or  mcve  may  submit  plans  to  and  receive 
grants  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee conducting  bearings  on  the  proposed 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1966,  El- 
liot Richardson  (then  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  now  Attorney  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts)  said:  "The  coop- 
erative role  envisioned  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  examination  procedures,  re- 
crultmeat,  and  training  is  particularly  wel- 
come. We  can  profit  from  the  experience 
and  the  progressive  programs  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Commission." 

Title  II  of  this  proposal  authorizes  the 
CivU  Service  Commission,  in  the  area  of  co- 
operative recruiting   and  examining,   to: 

1.  Join,  on  a  shared -cost  basis,  with  State 
and  local  governments  in  cooperative  recruit- 
ing and  examining  activities, 

2.  Certify,  on  the  written  request  of  a 
State  or  local  government,  the  names  of  eli- 
gible persons  on  Federal  registers  appropriate 
to  the  position  being  filled,  and 


3.  Accept  reimbursement  or  advances  of 
funds  for  the  above  services. 

Finally,  the  Commission  Is  authorized  in 
title  n  to  furnish  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  area  of  personnel  management.  A  vig- 
orous program  of  technical  assistance  will 
not  only  insure  maximum  benefits  from  the 
extension  of  merit  principles,  the  provision 
of  grant  assistance,  and  the  Institution  of 
substantial  cooperative  efforts,  but  will  also 
reach  problem  areas  not  reached  by  grants 
or  Joint  operations. 

Title  III:  Mobility  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
Government   employees 

Title  m  of  the  proposed  Intergovernmen- 
tal Manpower  Act  of  1967  Is  Intended  to  fa- 
cilitate Federal-state-local  cooperation  and 
enhance  effective  use  of  skilled  manpower. 
It  permits  Federal  employees  in  all  Execu- 
tive agencies  to  serve  with  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments for  periods  up  to  two  years,  with 
provision  for  extending  such  assignments 
for  not  to  exceed  two  additional  years  under 
certain  conditions.  Federal  employees  90 
serving  would  suffer  no  loss  of  employ^ 
rights  and  beneflts  by  virtue  of  serving  in 
such  assignments.  Authority  is  also  pro- 
vided for  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees to  work  for  the  Federal  Government 
for  similar  periods. 

The  mobility  idea  ts  not  new,  and  its  value 
has  already  been  demonstrated  in  previously 
established  programs  In  Industry,  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  many  areas  of  parallel 
function  which  require  the  application  of 
similar  skills.  The  temporary  assignment  of 
high  quality  personnel  to  a  related  organiza- 
tion brings  fresh  thinking  to  bear  on  mutual 
problems  and  broadens  perspective.  It  en- 
ables an  organization  to  obtain  the  expert 
help  It  needs  to  solve  a  special  problem  or 
get  a  new  program  started. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  in  the  gov- 
ernmental sphere  at  this  time.  With  the 
establishment  of  new  broad-ranging  pro- 
grams involving  every  level  of  Government, 
many  Jurisdictions  are  finding  It  difficult  to 
obtain  the  professional  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel needed  to  staff  those  progranw.  Being 
able  to  share  hard-to-get  talent  woxild  be  in- 
valuable In  advancing  these  programs. 

There  are  two  prlm.^ry  requisites  to  estab- 
lishing a  mobility  program.  There  has  to 
be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
Involved  to  work  together,  and  there  has  to 
be  some  assurance  to  the  employees  con- 
cerned that  they  will  not  lose  any  of  the 
rights  and  beneflts  of  their  original  employ- 
ment by  serving  In  another  Jurisdiction.  If 
one  of  the  Jurisdictions  does  not  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  an  employee's  rights  and 
beneflts,  a  very  practical  deterrent  is  created. 
The  unavailability  of  a  travel  allowance  or 
the  loss  or  suspension  of  pension  beneflts 
could  cause  an  employee  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  consideration  for  such  assignment. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  it  Is  possible 
for  an  employee  to  accept  a  temporary  assign- 
ment with  another  government  Jurisdiction 
while  on  leave  without  pay  from  his  regular 
Job.  But  if  he  accepted  the  assignment 
imder  existing  authorities,  he  would  have  to 
take  some  losses.  There  is  no  provision  for 
reimbursing  his  moving  costs  or  for  Insuring 
his  continuing  eligibility  for  fringe  beneflts. 
Depending  on  the  length  of  time  he  would 
be  away,  he  would  stand  to  lose  leave  and 
retirement  credit,  for  example. 

It  has  taken  special  legislation  to  establish 
the  few  Federal-State  mobility  programs  cur- 
rently In  operation.  Under  Public  Law  84- 
918.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  arrange  for  the  temporary  as- 
signment of  Its  personnel  to  the  States,  and 
vice  versa,  on  a  detail  or  leave  without  pay 
basis  without  the  loss  of  Federal  employee 
rights  and  beneflts.  Similar  authority  was 
recently  granted  the  Office  of  Education  and 
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the  Public  Health  Service.  All  of  these  au- 
thorities contain  provisions  for  temporary 
Federal  appointments  of  State  employees  and 
limited  Federal  fringe  benefit  coverage  under 
certain  circumstances. 

The  proposed  title  m  is  an  adaptation  of 
these  authorities  for  all  Executive  agencies. 
Similar  to  the  other  authorities,  this  title 
sets  a  two  year  limit  on  assignments  but,  in 
addition,  provides  authority  for  an  extension 
of  not  to  exceed  two  years  in  special  situa- 
tions. It  is  expected  that  most  assignments 
would  run  for  approximately  a  year  or  two 
and  that  the  extensions  would  be  made  spar- 
ingly. The  proposed  title  also  provides  for 
Presidential  regulation  which  could  be  dele- 
gated. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  some 
reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  State  govern- 
ments is  needed  to  make  mobility  work. 
State  governments  and  thetr  subdivisions 
would  have  to  be  willing  to  accept  Federal 
employees  and  provide  guarantees  to  their 
own  employees  that  they  would  not  Incvir 
hardship  by  accepting  a  Federal  assignment. 

Some  progress  In  this  direction  is  being 
made,  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
Various  State  governments  have  arrange- 
ments whereby  employees  are  permitted  to 
serve  temporarily  in  other  Jurisdictions  on  a 
detail  basis;  others  have  arrangements  for 
their  employees  to  go  off  on  leave  without 
pay  to  serve  another  Jurisdiction;  but  only 
a  few  have  transfer  authorities  similar  to 
those  now  existing  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  has,  in 
the  past,  recommended  to  the  States  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  permit  State 
and  local  governments  to  participate  fully  in 
mobility  programs.  During  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  regarding  the  proposed 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1966.  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovermnental 
Relations  called  for  such  a  program  between 
the  various  levels  of  government  and  noted 
the  Council  of  State  Governments'  recom- 
mendation which  stated: 

"At  the  present  time  the  authority  for 
Federal  agencies  to  participate  in  a  State  or 
local  employee  interchange  program  Is  lim- 
ited in  scope.  It  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Suggested  State  Legisla- 
tion thnt  Congress  enact  broad  enabling  leg- 
islation that  would  permit  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  participate  in  employee  Interchange 
programs  with  both  State  and  local  govern- 
ments." 

Favorable  consideration  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress,  encouraging  Intergovern- 
mental mobility,  would  provide  an  impetus 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  follow 
suit. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  elimination  of 
barriers  to  mobility  does  not  require  whole- 
sale or  widespread  movement  of  people.  No 
grand  schemes  of  major  rotation,  no  enforced 
movement,  Is  contemplated.  The  objective 
is  clear:  to  make  it  feasible  and  simple  to 
move  key  technical  people  between  units  of 
goverimient  temporarily  when  it  serves  a 
sound  public  purpose.  Large  numbers  would 
not  be  Involved.  Similar  authority  already 
applicable  to  a  few  program  areas  has  been 
only  modestly  used. 

Title  IV:  General  provisions 
Title  IV  provides  the  general  provisions  for 
titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
governmental Manpower  Act  and  also  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  certain  ad- 
visory groups. 

In  the  definitions  listed  in  this  title  "local 
government"  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
"general  local  government."  Local  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  units  with  varying  responsibilities, 
authorities,  and  Jurisdictions.  Well  over 
one-half  of  these  local  governments  have 
responsibility  for  a  single  function  such  as 


public  education,  fire  protection,  or 
sanitation. 

These  single-function  special  districts.  In 
all  cases,  fall  within,  overlap,  or  encompass 
multi-function,  general-purpose  units  of 
local  government  such  as  towns,  cities,  and 
counties.  This  has.  In  many  cases,  caused 
fragmentation  and  lack  of  coordination  in 
meeting  the  overall  problems  of  metropolitan 
as  well  as  less  urbanized  areas. 

The  local  government  grant-in-aid  pro- 
visions In  titles  I  and  n  of  this  proposal  are 
applicable  only  to  "general  local  govern- 
ment," thus  excluding  special  districts  as 
direct  recipients  of  such  grants.  This  re- 
striction enables  Federal  funds  to  be  made 
directly  available  only  to  those  local  govern- 
mental authorities  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  out  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  overall  problems  of  the 
community. 

This  title  further  provides  the  necessary 
authorization  to  administer  effectively  the 
varioxis  provisions  of  the  Act.  Included  In 
the  administrative  provisions  is  authority 
for  the  Commission  to  collect  Information 
with  respect  to  State  and  local  government 
training  programs  and  personnel  administra- 
tion and  to  make  such  information  available 
to  interested  groups  and  organizations. 
Further  authority  Is  provided  for  conduct- 
ing research  and  making  such  evaluations 
as  are  necessary  for  efficient  administration 
of  the  Act. 

A  major  concern  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem  of  State  and  local  governments 
is  the  lack  of  Information  readily  available 
concerning  training  and  personnel  programs. 
Maximum  improvement  of  such  programs 
can  be  achieved  only  when  problem  areas 
have  been  pinpointed,  needs  recognized,  and 
resources  coordinated.  The  above  provisions 
will  be  major  steps  in  achieving  these  goals. 

Authority  is  also  given  to  the  Commission 
to  require  thnt  Stnte  and  local  governments, 
administering  a  program  or  project,  make 
such  reports  and  evaluations  as  are  neces- 
sary for  effective  control  regarding  the  status 
and  application  of  Federal  funds  and  the 
operation  of  the  approved  program.  State 
and  local  goverimients  are  also  required  to 
keep  and  make  available  for  audit  purposes 
records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant  re- 
ceived. 

Such  records,  evaluations,  and  reports  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  a  program  continues 
to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  Act  and, 
where  there  is  a  failure  to  comply,  provides 
the  documentation,  or  lack  of  documenta- 
tion, necessary  for  considering  termination  of 
the  grant. 

To  assist  in  matters  of  policy  related  to  the 
Act,  authority  Is  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  advisory  groups  by  the  President 
and  for  such  other  committees,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Conmiisslon,  as  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

Of  those  established  by  the  President,  one 
will  be  an  advisory  council  which  will  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  appro- 
priate role  of  standardf  of  merit  personnel 
administration  in  the  improvement  of  the 
personnel  systems  of  the  State  and  local 
governments.  A  second  group  will  be  an  ad- 
visory committee  on  Intergovernmental 
manpower  policy  which  will  advise  on  mat- 
ters of  general  concern.  The  advisory  group 
members  will  represent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  and  local  governments,  edu- 
cational and  training  institutions,  profes- 
sional and  employee  organizations,  and  the 
general  public. 

The  advisory  groups  will  serve  as  an  initial 
and  major  step  In  achieving  the  working 
partnerships  envisioned  in  the  objectives  of 
this  proposal  and  will  provide  an  avenue 
for  the  extension  of  the  effective  partnership 
to  the  administering  officials  at  all  govern- 
mental levels. 

The  final  provisions  of  title  IV  relate  to 
the  appropriations,  methods  of  payment,  and 


the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund.  Au- 
thorizations to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
would  provide  an  effective  accounting  con- 
trol over  training  and  other  functions  of 
the  Commission  authorized  by  the  Act  to 
be  flnanced  by  reimbursements  or  advance 
payments  from  available  funds  of  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  governments. 
In  addition,  appropriations  may  be  made  to 
the  revolving  fund  to  provide  the  working 
capital  necessary  to  finance  oi>eratlotis  pend- 
ing the  recovery  of  costs. 

Summary 

In  conclusion.  President  Johnson's  budget 
message  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1968  may 
properly  be  cited : 

"The  Federal  Government  has  a  vital  stake 
in  the  workings  of  our  federal  system.  Fed- 
eralism is  not  a  one-sided  partnership  and 
th«  States  and  local  governments  do  not 
exist  simply  to  carry  out  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Government.  When  we  lose 
sight  of  these  facts  the  federal  system  suf- 
fers, governments  work  at  cross  purposes, 
and  the  programs  fall  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. Our  task  now  is  to  Improve  federal 
programs  and  administration,  while  we  do 
more  to  help  State  and  local  governments 
strengthen  their  machinery  for  planning  and 
management. 

"Our  agenda  must  give  high  priority  to  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  federal  system  of 
govrenunent  in  the  United  States.  To  meet 
urgent  and  growing  needs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  providing  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams to  assist  State  and  local  governments. 
Now  the  chief  task  is  to  manage  these  pro- 
grams efficiently  at  every  level  of  government 
to  assure  the  most  effective  public  services. 
This  effort  will  require  support  and  action 
by  the  Congress." 

Section  Analysis:  Intzrcovzbkmentai. 
MANPOwtB  Act  of  1967 

Section  1 :  This  section  sets  forth  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Act  as  a  whole  and  provides 
that  it  may  be  cited  as  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Manpower  Act  of  1967. 

Section  2 :  This  section  sets  forth  the  find- 
ing and  declaration  of  the  Congress  that  it  Is 
in  the  national  Interest  that  the  quality  of 
public  administration  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment be  Improved;  that  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  confronting  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment be  strengthened;  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  assist  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  such  efforts  by  fvirnlshlng  aid 
to  train  their  employees  and  to  Improve  their 
systems  of  personnel  administration,  and  by 
facilitating  temporary  assignments  of  per- 
sonnel between  levels  of  government. 

Section  3:  This  section  provides  that  the 
Act  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rights,  powers,  and  responsibilities 
of  State  and  local  governments  are  fully 
recognized. 

TTTLM  I — TRAINING   AND   DEVELOPING    STATS 
.\ND    LOCAL   EMPLOYZES 

Section  101:  This  section  sets  forth  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  title  which  is  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  government  pro- 
grams for  the  training  and  development  of 
their  employees  and  officials,  particularly 
thoee  In  professional,  administrative.  &nd 
technical  occupations. 

Admission  to  Federal  employee  training 

programs 
Section  102:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
authorizes  admittance  of  State  and  local 
government  employees  and  officials  to  train- 
ing programs  established  by  a  Federal  agency 
to  train  Federal  professional,  administrative, 
or  technical  personnel.  The  subsection  pro- 
vides that  the  admittance  of  State  and  locu 
employees  and  officials  is  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
establishing  the  training  program  may 
prescribe. 
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Subsection  (b)  of  this  seoUon  autborlzes 
Federal  agencies  admitting  State  eind  local 
government  employees  and  officials  to  their 
training  programs  to  receive  payments  for 
the  training  from,  or  on  bebalf  of.  State 
and  local  governments,  to  waive  all  or  part 
of  such  payments,  and  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments concerning  the  payments  wltb  the 
State  or  local  government  concerned.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  such  agreements  may  deal 
with  such  matters  as  method  of  payment, 
training  fees,  contributions  for  costs  not 
covered  by  the  fee,  and  amounts  to  be 
waived.  State  and  local  government  pay- 
ments may  Include  contributions  to  meet 
any  costs  of  conducting  the  training  not 
covered  by  payments  on  a  "fee-per-student" 
or  similar  basis.  These  unreimbursed  costs 
would  ordinarily  be  developmental  or  over- 
bead  costs,  perhaps  Involved  In  the  modifi- 
cation of  a  training  program  or  course  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  pcurtlclpatlng  State 
and  local  government  employees,  as  well  as 
of  Federal  employees. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  use  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  meet  such  costs  to 
the  extent  they  are  unreimbursed,  and  to 
retmburse  other  Federal  agencies  for  these 
costs. 

Training  of  personnel  engaged  in  grant-in- 
aid  programs 

Section  103:  This  section  authorizes  any 
Federal  agency  that  administers  a  program 
of  grants  or  financial  assistance  to  establish, 
provide,  and  conduct  themselves  training 
programs  specifically  for  States  and  local 
government  employees  and  officials  who  have 
responsibilities  related  to  the  aided  pro- 
gram. Federal  agencies  may,  to  the  same 
extent  provided  in  section  101(b)  of  this 
Act,  accept  payments  for  such  training  from 
or  on  behalf  of  State  and  local  governments, 
waive  all  or  part  of  such  payments,  and  enter 
into  agreements  concerning  the  payments. 

The  section  further  provides  that  any  Fed- 
eral agency  administering  a  program  of 
grants  or  financial  assistance  may  authorize 
a  State  or  local  government  to  establish,  pro- 
vide, conduct,  and  support  training  and  edu- 
cation programs,  Including  fellowship  pro- 
grams providing  for  full-time  graduate-level 
study,  for  those  of  their  employees  and  of- 
ficials who  have  responsibilities  related  to 
the  aided  program.  Full-time  graduate  level 
fellowship  programs,  to  be  approved,  must 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  made  for 
Government  Service  Fellowships  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  this  Act.  Section  106  provides 
that  fellowships  may — 

Not  exceed  two  years  of  fiill-tlme  graduate 
level  study  for  professional,  administrative 
and  technical  personnel; 

Cover  the  necessary  costs  of  books,  travel 
and  transportation,  and  such  related  ex- 
penses as  may  be  authorized; 

Provide  reimbursement  to  the  State  or 
local  government  for  up  to  25  percent  of 
the  salary  of  each  fellow  dxirlng  the  period 
of  the  fellowship;  and 

Cover  payment  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion involved  not  to  exceed  $3,000  per  aca- 
demic year  for  each  enrolled  employee,  less 
any  amounts  charged  for  tuition  and  non- 
refundable fees  and  deposits. 

The  authority  to  reimburse  the  State  or 
local  governments  for  up  to  26  percent  of 
the  fellowship  recipient's  salary  will  be  used 
primarily  to  encourage  and  assist  State  and 
local  governments  to  release  an  employee 
for  needed  long-term  training  by  helping  to 
defray  a  part  of  his  salary  costs,  especially 
when  such  governments  are  faced  with  the 
need  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  temjiorary  re- 
placement. It  Is  Intended  that  the  salary 
so  paid  a  recipient  will  not  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes. 

To  provide  the  necessary  financial  support, 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  may  use  funds 
appropriated  for  the  grant  or  financial  as- 


sistance program.  If  such  authority  Is  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriation  act  or  other 
appropriate  acts. 

Section  103  also  provides  that  the  State 
or  local  government  concerned  shall  select 
the  employee  or  official  to  receive  the  edu- 
cation or  training,  and  shall  continue  his 
full  salary  and  normal  employment  benefits 
during  the  period  of  training.  State  and 
local  governments,  however,  must  make  their 
selections  in  accordance  with  such  eligibility 
criteria  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
agency  concerned. 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
training 

Section  104:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Commission,  if  training  Is  not  adequately 
provided  for  under  grant-in-aid  or  other 
statutes,  to  make  grants  to  States  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  general  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  up  to  seventy-five  percent 
of  the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs,  approved  by  the  Commission,  for 
training  their  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  employees  and  officials.  Such 
grants  may  not  be  used  to  cover  the  costs 
of  fiill-tlme  graduate-level  study,  which  Is 
covered  In  section  106  of  this  Act,  or  of  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  training 
facilities. 

The  grant  may  cover  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing the  program  covered  In  the  application 
as  well  as  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  ap- 
proved program.  It  is  Intended  that  one 
application,  to  the  greatest  extent  practica- 
ble, cover  both  planning  and  execution 
aspects  and  costs  of  the  program  and  be 
reviewed  and  approved  on  a  single-step  basis. 

The  State  and  local  government's  share  of 
the  costs  may  Include  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  facilities  and  personal  services  they 
provide.  The  State  and  local  government's 
share  of  costs  may  not,  however,  consist 
solely  of  providing  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  section  sets  forth  the  requirements  a 
State  or  general  local  government  applica- 
tion for  a  training  program  grant  must  meet 
In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  waive  any 
of  the  requirements  in  a  specific  case.  In 
general,  these  requirements  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  careful  planning,  a  compre- 
hensive approach,  strong  leadership  by  the 
chief  executive,  Inter-program  and  Inter- 
jurisdictional coordination,  and  similar  mat- 
ters. In  addition,  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment is  required  to  provide  assurance  that 
the  grant  vrill  not  result  In  their  reducing 
relevant  expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  funds  they  previously  made 
available  for  these  pur;>oses. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  general  local  government  serving 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  or  a  com- 
bination of  such  local  governments.  If 
within  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  grant  provisions  of  this  Act  the  State 
has  not  submitted  and  received  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  training  program  grant 
which  Includes  such  local  government.  The 
grant  provisions  become  effective  180  days 
following  enactment  of  the  Act.  The  appli- 
cation submitted  by  the  local  government 
must  meet  requirements  similar  to  those 
established  for  State  applications  unless  any 
requirement  Is  waived  by  the  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  en- 
courage State  governments  generally  to  en- 
gage in  State-wide  planning  and  coordina- 
tion with  local  governments  so  far  as 
training  of  public  employees  Is  concerned, 
but  to  permit  larger  local  governments  to 
move  ahead  with  their  own  programs  if  a 
State  government  remains  inactive  in  this 
field. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  waive 
the  one  year  waiting  i>erlod  and  make  grants 
to  general  local  governments  If  such  a  gov- 
ernment requests  the  waiver  and  the  State 
government  has  not  declared,  within  90  days 


of  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions 
of  this  Act,  an  Intention  to  include  In  their 
application  for  a  training  program  grant  the 
employees  of  the  local  government. 

The  Commission  may  also  waive  the  100,- 
000  population  requirement  and  make  grants 
to  smaller  general  local  governments,  or 
combinations  of  such  governments,  if  lo- 
cated in  an  area  of  rapid  urbanization,  a 
metropolitan  area,  a  transportation  corri- 
dor, or  other  critical  geographical  area,  and 
If  It  finds  such  grants  will  meet  essential 
needs  In  programs  of  national  Interest. 

Grants  to  nonprofit  organizations 
Section  108:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations that  meet  certain  requirements 
specified  in  the  section  to  pay  up  to  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  costs  of  providing  train- 
ing to  State  and  local  government  profes- 
sional, administrative,  or  technical  employees 
and  officials.  To  make  such  grants,  the  Com- 
mission must  first  find  that  State  or  local 
government  Interest  in  the  training  program 
Is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  financial  support 
and,  in  addition,  approve  the  training  pro- 
gram as  meeting  such  requirements  as  may 
be  prescrlljed  by  Its  reg\Uatlons. 

It  Is  contemplated  that.  In  some  cases.  It 
may  be  more  effective  and  less  expensive  to 
take  advantage  of  the  expertise  of  a  non- 
profit organization  In  developing  a  training 
program  needed  by  several  governmental  Ju- 
risdictions, rather  than  for  each  State  or  city 
government  to  set  up  such  a  program  Itself, 
even  though  capable  of  so  doing. 

Government  service   fellowships 

Section  106:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  make  grants  to  States  and 
general  local  governments  to  support  pro- 
grams, approved  by  the  Commission,  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  graduate-level  study  to 
professional,  administrative,  and  technical 
employees  such  State  and  local  governments 
have  selected  for  this  training.  The  grants 
may  cover  the  necessary  costs  of  travel  and 
transportation,  books  and  such  related  ex- 
penses as  the  Conamission  may  authorize, 
not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  salary  of  the 
employees  selected  for  the  period  of  the 
graduate  study,  and  not  to  exceed  93,000  per 
academic  year  to  the  educational  institution 
Involved  for  each  fellow,  less  any  amount 
charged  by  the  Institution  for  t\iltion  and 
non-refundable  fees  and  deposits. 

The  authority  to  Include  in  the  grant  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  25  percent  of  a 
fellowship  recipient's  salary  will  be  used  pri- 
marily to  encourage  and  assist  State  and 
local  governments  to  release  an  employee  for 
needed  long-term  training  by  helping  to  de- 
fray a  part  of  his  salary  costs,  especially 
when  such  governments  are  faced  with  the 
need  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  temporary  re- 
placement. 

A  fellowship  awarded  by  a  State  or  general 
local  government  to  a  professional,  admin- 
istrative or  technical  employee  will  be  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

This  section  provides  that  the  State  or 
general  local  government  will,  subject  to 
eligibility  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, select  the  individual  employee  to  be 
awarded  a  fellowship.  The  State  or  general 
local  government  must,  during  the  period  of 
the  fellowship,  continue  the  full  salary  and 
normal  employment  benefits  (such  as  credit 
for  seniority,  leave  accrual,  retirement,  and 
Insurance)  to  which  the  recipient  of  the 
fellowship  would  be  entitled  had  he  re- 
mained on  the  Job.  It  is  Intended  that  the 
salary  so  paid  a  recipient  will  not  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes. 

Coordination  of  Federal  programs 

Section  107:  This  section  directs  the  Com- 
mission, after  consultation  with  other  con- 
cerned Federal  agencies,  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations covering  the  training  provided  for  In 
title  I  of  the  Act.     The  regulations  are  to 
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Include  requirements  for  coordination  of. 
and  reasonable  uniformity  in.  the  training 
programs  established  by  the  Commission  and 
by  other  Federal  agencies  xinder  title  I. 

In  addition,  the  section  directs  the  Com- 
mission, again  after  consultation  with  other 
federal  agencies  concerned,  to  coordinate 
the  training  support  given  State  and  local 
governments  under  this  Act  with  that  pro- 
vided under  other  Federal  programs.  The 
Commission  is  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  needed  to  avoid  duplication  among  Federal 
programs  providing  for  training  of  State  and 
local  government  employees  and  to  insure 
consistent  administration  of  related  Federal 
training  activities.  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  collect  and  maintain  appropriate 
data  on  Federal  agency  training  grants  and 
programs. 

This  section  does  not  give  the  Commission 
authority  over  such  agency  functional  train- 
ing matters  as  substantive  course  content, 
methods  and  techniques  of  training,  or  train- 
ing priorities. 

TTTLB     n — BTKXNGTKENINa     fflATS     AMD     LOCAI. 
PKBSONNSL  ADMUnSTRATION 

Declaration  of  purpose 

Section  201:  The  section  sets  forth  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  title  whlcb  Is  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  to  strengthen 
their  staffs  by  improving  their  personnel 
administration. 

Improving  basic  personnel  systems 

Section  202:  This  section  authorizes  the 
President,  to  the  extent  he  determines  It  to 
be  practicable,  to  require  that  State  and 
local  governments  provide,  for  their  employ- 
ees who  are  engaged  In  programs  which  are 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds 
and  as  a  condition  for  the  grant  of  such 
funds,  methods  of  personnel  administration 
that  are  based  on  merit  principles. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  section 
provides  that  the  President  may  establish 
appropriate  standards  of  merit  personnel  ad- 
ministration which  will  emphasize  certain 
provisions  which  are  Important  to  positive, 
effective  personnel  management  under  merit 
principles.  It  is  intended,  and  Is  bo  pro- 
vided In  section  208  of  this  Act,  that  stand- 
ards Issued  under  the  merit  requirements  of 
existing  statutes  woxild  remain  in  effect  until 
the  President  Issues  new  standards. 

The  section  also  provides  that  neither  the 
standards  of  merit  personnel  administration 
established  by  the  President  nor  the  require- 
ments established  for  programs  to  strength- 
en State  and  local  government  personnel 
administration  under  sections  303  and  204  of 
this  Act,  may  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
Federal  agency  or  official  to  exercise  any 
authority,  direction  or  control  over  the 
selection,  assignment,  advancement,  reten- 
tion, compensation,  or  other  personnel 
action  with  respect  to  an  Individual  em- 
ployee whose  employment  Is  in  compliance 
with  the  established  standards.  Nor  may 
this  section  or  sections  203  and  204  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  Federal  official  to 
require  the  application  of  the  established 
merit  standards  to  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  school  system. 

State  government  and  statewide  plans  and 
grants 
Section  203:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Conunlsslon  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
up  to  seventy-five  percent  of  the  costs  of 
developing  and  of  carrying  out  programs  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  government  per- 
sonnel administration  and  for  furnishing 
needed  personnel  services  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

To  receive  grants,  a  State  must  submit  and 
obtain  Commission  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion meeting  requirements  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
waive  any  one  or  more  of  these  require- 
ments. 


One  such  requirement  is  that  the  appli- 
cation must  provide  for  personnel  adminis- 
tration based  on  merit  principles  for  those 
employees  of  the  State  office  designated  by 
the  governor  or  chief  executive  to  have  pri- 
mary authority  and  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping and  administering  the  approved  pro- 
gram or  project,  unless  determined  to  be  im- 
practicable by  the  Commission  in  the  case 
of  projects  of  limited  scope. 

Those  State  employees  who  are  engaged 
in  the  administration  or  programs  funded 
In  whole  or  in  i>art  by  Federal  funds,  but 
who  are  not  already  covered  by  merit  stand- 
ards requirements  under  other  statutes  or 
established  by  Presidential  action  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  this  Act,  and  who  are  also 
affected  by  the  grant  program  imder  this 
Act,  must  also  be  covered  by  merit  prin- 
ciples, unless  this  requirement  Is  waived  by 
the  Commission. 

Cases  may  arise  where  it  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  require  merit  standards  of  per- 
sonnel administration  in  order  to  receive  a 
particular  kind  of  Federal  program  aid.  but 
where  it  might  become  appropriate  to  so  re- 
quire when  the  State  or  local  government 
also  asks  for  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
improving  personnel  administration  for  the 
program  concerned.  It  might  then  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  such  Improvement 
would  Include  measures  to  bring  about  merit 
administration. 

It  is  intended,  and  is  so  provided  In  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  Act,  that  merit  standards 
Issued  under  the  merit  requirements  of  exist- 
ing statutes  and  administrative  agreements 
and  regulations  would  continue  in  effect  un- 
til superseded  or  modified  by  standards  Is- 
sued under  this  Act.  Meanwhile,  these 
standards  would  also  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

Programs  or  projects  contained  In  grant 
applications  may  also  Include  such  elements, 
for  example,  as:  (1)  establishment  of  a  state- 
wide personnel  system;  (2)  making  of  State 
grants  to  local  governments;  (3)  conducting 
research  and  demonstration  projects,  either 
by  the  State  and  local  government  staffs  or 
by  contract  or  grant  with  an  appropriate 
non-profit  educational  or  other  institution, 
to  develop  and  apply  better  personnel  ad- 
ministration techniques  to  meet  special  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  public  services;  and 
(4)  strengthening  and  improving  the  meth- 
ods and  techniques  of  recruitment,  selection, 
assignment,  and  development  of  handicapped 
persons,  women,  and  members  of  disadvan- 
taged groups  whose  capacities  are  not  uti- 
lized fvUly.  The  purpose  of  these  provisions 
is  to  encourage  innovation  and  imagination 
In  making  personnel  administration  respon- 
sive to  new  and  changing  conditions,  espe- 
cially In  large  urban  areas. 

The  State  may  also  Include  in  Its  appli- 
cation a  program  for  furnishing  needed  per- 
sonnel services  to  local  governments,  or  it 
may  submit  an  application  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  such  a  program  if  it  does  not  wish 
to  request  assistance  with  respect  to  Its  own 
I>ersoimel  management  improvement  ac- 
tivity. 

The  application  for  a  Federal  grant  under 
this  section  must  provide  assurance  that  the 
grant  will  not  result  in  a  reduction  in  rele- 
vant State  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures or  the  substitution  of  Federal  funds 
for  State  or  local  funds  previously  made 
available  for  these  puri>oses. 

Local  government  program.s  and  grants 
Section  204:  This  section  provides  that  if. 
within  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  State 
has  not  received  Commission  approval  of  an 
application  under  section  203  of  this  Act 
which  provides  for  assistance  to  general  local 
governments  In  the  State,  these  local  govern- 
ments, singly  or  in  combination,  may  submit 
applications  to  and  receive  grants  from  the 
Commission  if  the  population  they  serve, 
either  individually  or  collectively.  Is  100,000 
or  more. 


The  Commission,  at  the  request  of  a  gen- 
eral local  government,  is  also  authorized  to 
waive  the  one  year  waiting  period  and  the 
requirement  for  a  100,000  population  mini- 
mum in  specified  circ\unstances.  The  one 
year  waiting  requirement  can  be  waived,  at 
the  request  of  a  local  government,  if  the 
State  does  not  declare  within  ninety  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Act's  grant 
provisions  an  intent  to  file  an  application 
for  a  grant  that  will  include  the  local  gov- 
ernment. The  population  requirement  can 
be  waived  and  grants  made  to  smaller  gen- 
eral local  governments,  or  combinations  of 
such  governments.  If  they  are  located  In  an 
area  of  rapid  urbanization,  a  metropolitan 
area,  a  transportation  corridor,  or  other 
critical  geographic  area  and  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  such  grants  will  help  meet  essen- 
tial needs  In  programs  of  national  Interest. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  encour- 
age State  governments  generally  to  engage 
In  Statewide  planning  and  coordination  with 
local  governments,  so  far  as  personnel  ad- 
ministration Improvement  is  concerned,  but 
to  permit  larger  local  governments  to  move 
ahead  with  their  own  programs  if  a  State 
government  remains  inactive  in  this  field. 

To  be  approved  by  the  Commission,  general 
local  government  applications  must  meet  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  prescribed  for 
State  plans  under  section  203(b)  of  this  Act, 
but  appropriately  adjusted  to  refiect  the  fact 
the  Jurisdiction  of  concern  Is  a  local  govern- 
ment, not  a  State.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  waive  any  one  or  more  of  the 
requirements. 

The  application  must  provide  assurance 
that  Federal  grants  will  not  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  relevant  State  or  local  government 
expenditures  or  the  substitution  of  Federal 
funds  for  State  and  local  government  funds 
previously  made  available  for  these  purposes. 

Intergovernmental  cooperation  in  recruiting 
and  examining 
Section  206:  This  section  authorises  the 
Commission  to  Join,  on  a  shared-coet  basis, 
with  Stkte  and  local  governments  In  coopera- 
tive rechilting  and  examining  activities  un- 
der such  procedures  and  regulations  as  may 
be  Jointly  agreed  on. 

The  CommlEElon  Is  authorized,  on  the 
written  request  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  under  agreed  to  procedures,  to 
certify  to  the  requesting  Jurisdiction,  from 
Federal  registers  appropriate  to  the  Job  being 
filled,  the  names  of  persons  who  are  eligible. 
In  the  administration  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  wUI  not,  however,  certify  to 
State  or  local  governments  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  have  indicated  that  they  are  not 
Interested  in  employment  with  such  Juris- 
dictions. 

The  Conunlsslon  is  also  authorized  to  ac- 
cept payments  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments requesting  the  Commission  to  certify 
names  of  ellglbles  for  the  costs  of  perform- 
ing the  service:  such  costs  to  be  determined 
by  the  Commission.  These  payments  are  to 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
from  which  the  expenses  were  paid. 
Technical  assistance 
Section  206:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  fximlsh  technical  advice  and 
assistance  requested  by  State  and  general 
local  governments  who  are  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  systems  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration. The  Commission  1b  also  au- 
thorized to  accept  from  the  State  or  local 
governments  concerned  payments  covering, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  costs  of  providing 
the  assistance.  These  payments  are  to  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  paid. 

Interstate  compacts 
Section  207:  This  section  gives  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  for  any  two  or  more  States 
to  enter  Into  compacts  or  agreements  for 
cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
(including  establishment  of  appropriate 
agencies)    In  connection  with  the  develop- 
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ment  and  administration  of  personnel  and 
training  programs  for  employees  and  officials 
of  tbe  States  concerned  and  for  employees 
of  their  local  government  Jurisdictions. 
Such  compacts  and  agreements  must  not  be 
In  oonfUct  wltb  any  Federal  laws. 

Transfer  of  functions 

Section  208:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
transfers  to  the  Commission  all  functions, 
powers  and  duties  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  office  or  official  (other  than  the 
President)  that  relate  to  the  prescription  of 
personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  under 
any  provision  of  law  or  regulation  that  spe- 
dflcally  requires  the  estabUshment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  for  programs  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds. 

SubsecUon  (b)  of  this  section  directs  the 
Oommisslon  to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  comply  with  the  personnel  stand- 
ards Issued  by  the  President  under  section 
202  of  this  Act  and  those  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission under  the  authorities  transferred  to 
it  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  also  directs  the  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  advise  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned as  to  the  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  the  personnel  standards  of  State 
and  local  government  programs  receiving 
grants  or  financial  assistance.  The  Commis- 
sion, further,  must  recommend  to  the  con- 
cerned Federal  agency  such  action  as  It  con- 
siders necessary  for  the  Federal  agency  to 
take  to  effectively  carry  out  the  purposea  of 
this  title. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Commission,  at  the  time 
directed  and  to  the  extent  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bvu-eau  of  the  Budget,  of  the 
personnel,  property,  records,  unexpended  ap- 
propriations, allocations  and  other  fimds  of 
a  Federal  agency  which  are  concerned  with 
the  fTmctlons.  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  Commission  by  section  208(a).  It  Is 
understood  that  any  personnel  engaged  In 
functions  transferred  will  be  transferred  In 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  transfer  of  functions. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  provides 
that  personnel  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  this  Act  will  be  consist- 
ent with  those  Issued  by  the  President  under 
tills  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  provides 
that  personnel  standards  issued  by  Federal 
agencies  under  current  laws  will  remain  In 
effect  until  modified  or  superseded  by  stand- 
ards Issued  imder  this  Act  by  the  President 
or  by  the  Commission. 

Subsection  (f )  of  this  section  provides  that 
the  effective  date  for  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  Is  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.    ^^ 

TTrLK    m — MOBIUTT    OF    rEDERAL,    8TATS,    AND 
LOCAL  EMFLOTTS8 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Section  301:  This  section  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  title  m,  namely  to  facilitate  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  by  authorizing 
temporary  assignments  of  Federal  employees 
to  State  and  local  governments,  and  of  State 
and  local  employees  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  302:  This  ssctlon  adds  a  new  sub- 
chapter VI  at  the  end  of  Chapter  33  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  embodying  the 
mobility  provisions. 

Definitions 

Section  8371  of  the  new  subchapter  de. 
fines  "State"  and  "local  government"  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  be  broad  enough  to  Include 
any  agency  of  a  State  or  local  government 
at  any  level,  their  Instnmientalltles  includ- 
ing multi-State  authorities  such  as  the  Port 
of  New  Tork  Authority,  Intra-State  authori- 
ties, and  Federal -State  authorities  such  as 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

There  1b  no  special  definition  of  a  Federal 


agency  or  a  Federal  employee  In  this  section. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  Federal  agen- 
cy woiild  be  any  Executive  agency  as  defined 
under  section  106  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  definition  of  Federal  em- 
ployee would  be  that  which  appears  in  sec- 
tion 2105  of  title  5.  Uniformed  personnel, 
including  thoee  in  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  do  not  come  under  its  cov- 
erage. 

General  provisions 

Section  3372:  This  section  provides  the 
broad  framework  for  establishing  mobility 
programs.  It  authorizes  assignments  of  em- 
ployees, with  their  consent,  from  one  gov- 
ernmental Jurisdiction  to  another  for  peri- 
ods up  to  two  years.  Assignments  could  be 
extended  by  the  Federal  agency  head  con. 
cerned  for  not  to  exceed  two  additional 
years.  The  assignment  would  have  to  be  for 
work  which  the  Federal  agency  head  deter- 
mined would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  his 
agency  and  the  State  or  local  Jurisdiction 
concerned.  A  man-for-man  exchange  would 
not  be  reqiUred. 

Tbe  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  this  title  would  be 
assigned  to  the  President.  These  regulations 
would  Include  instructions  for  Implementing 
the  various  provisions  of  this  title  and  could 
provide  for  the  exclxislon  of  certain  em- 
ployees from  coverage,  such  as  elected  offi- 
cials or  probationary  employees. 

They  would  also  include  guidelines  for 
agreements  that  would  be  entered  Into  by 
Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  par- 
ticipating agencies  governing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  Individual  assignments. 

Assignment  of  Federal  employees  to  States  or 
local  governments 

Section  3373:  This  section  deals  with  the 
assignment  of  Federal  employees  to  State 
and  local  Jurisdictions.  Under  subsection 
(a)  employees  could  be  assigned  either  on 
a  detail  or  leave  without  pay  basis,  which- 
ever seems  most  desirable  to  tbe  agencies 
Involved.  Employees  serving  on  a  detail 
basis  would  be  treated  as  Federal  employees 
for  all  purpoees  except  that  their  supervision 
would  be  governed  by  agreement  between 
the  participating  agencies.  Tbe  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  and  any  other  tort  liability 
statute  would  continue  to  apply  to  Federal 
employees  whether  on  detail  or  on  leave 
without  pay. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  assignments 
either  on  a  detail  or  leave  without  pay  basis 
may  be  made  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment by  the  State  or  local  government  for 
salary,  supplemental  salary,  and  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  of  Federal  personnel. 
Authority  would  be  available  for  Federal 
agencies  to  receive  reimbursement  from  the 
State  or  local  agency  for  all  or  part  of  the 
expenses  of  Federal  employees. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  tbe  ground  rules  for 
assignments  of  Federal  employees  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  leave  without  pay. 
Such  personnel  would  be  given  State  or  local 
government  appointments,  and  their  salary 
would  come  from  State  or  local  funds.  How- 
ever, Federal  appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorized for  certain  expenses.  If  the  rate 
of  pay  for  a  State  position  Is  less  than  the 
rate  of  pay  the  Federal  employee  would  have 
received  had  he  remained  at  his  Federal 
post,  the  Federal  agency  would  pay  a  salary 
supplement  equal  to  the  difference.  The 
supplement  would  be  payable  as  earned,  and 
wotild  not  be  conditional  on  such  factors 
as  completion  of  the  full  period  of 
assignment. 

Employees  serving  on  leave  without  pay 
would  earn  leave  at  the  same  rate  as  they 
would  have  earned  It  had  they  remained  In 
their  reg\ilar  Jobs.  Employees  would  not  be 
authorized  to  earn  leave  at  a  higher  rate 
even  if  the  position  they  occupied  in  the 
State  government  normally  called  for  a 
higher    earning    rate.      The    determination 


whether  the  Federal  Goveriunent  or  the 
State  or  local  government  paid  for  the  leave 
would  be  arrived  at  by  agreement  between 
the  participating  agencies. 

Federal  employees  on  leave  without  pay 
would  be  entitled  to  continuation  of  their 
retirement,  life  Insurance,  and  health  bene- 
fits coverage  xmder  the  civil  service  or  other 
applicable  systems  as  long  as  they  currently 
paid  the  employee  contribution  Into  the  ap- 
propriate fimd  or  system.  The  employer 
contribution  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
agency  originating  the  assignment  for  all 
three  types  of  coverage.  These  personnel 
would  continue  to  be  covered  imder  6 
U.S.C.  8501-8508  relating  to  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

Service  performed  on  such  assignments 
on  leave  without  pay  would  be  creditable 
for  Federal  salary;  retention,  retirement,  and 
leave  accrual  purposes.  Such  service  would 
also  be  creditable  for  early  retirement  pur- 
poses for  law  enforcement  personnel  under 
5  U.S.C.  8336(c). 

There  Is  one  circumstance,  however,  un- 
der which  Federal  health,  life  Insvirance, 
and  retirement  benefits  would  not  be  au- 
thorized. That  would  be  when  employees 
or  their  beneficiaries  elected  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  State  or  local  systems  instead. 
The  policy  throughout  this  title  la  to  bar  the 
receipt  of  dual  benefits  by  Federal  employees 
for  any  purpose. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  provides  that  If  an 
employee  on  leave  without  pay  Is  injured  or 
killed  In  the  performance  of  official  duty,  he 
or  his  beneficiary  shall  be  treated  for  the 
purpose  of  Injury  compensation  benefits  as 
if  he  had  been  Injured  or  killed  while  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  his  agency.  Here,  too,  the  em- 
ployee or  his  beneficiary  would  have  a  choice 
between  Federal  and  State  benefits.  And  If 
tbe  non-Federal  benefit  Is  selected,  the  em- 
ployee or  his  beneficiary  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  parallel  Federal  benefit. 

Under  Subsection  (d)  (2)  an  employee  who 
elects  to  receive  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefits  would  not  be  entitled  to  Fed- 
eral disability  retirement  for  the  same 
period. 

Assignment  of  State  or  local  government 
employees 

Section  3374:  This  section  sets  forth  the 
conditions  for  assignment  of  State  and  local 
employees  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  two  methods  for 
assigning  State  and  local  employees  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  comparable  to  the 
two  methods  authorized  for  Federal  em- 
ployee assignments  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. State  or  local  employees  could 
serve  either  on  a  detail  basis  or  under  a 
temporary  Federal  appointment  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  governing  appointment 
in  tbe  competitive  civil  service.  An  employee 
who  is  detailed  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  remain  a  State  government  employee 
for  most  purposes.  A  st'ite  employee  given 
a  Federal  appointment  would  be  treated  In 
the  same  way  as  any  other  temporary  Federal 
employee  for  most  purposes.  He  would  not 
be  entitled  to  tenure,  and  bis  appointment 
could  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the 
Federal  agency  employing  him. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  State  em- 
ployee given  a  Federal  appointment  would 
not  come  under  the  coverage  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  or  other  applicable 
retirement  systems  or  the  Federal  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act.  He  would  not  be 
covered  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  or  similar  authority 
unless  his  Federal  appointment  resulted  In 
tbe  loss  of  coverage  under  a  State  or  local 
health   benefits  system. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  concerned  with  the 
status  of  State  and  local  personnel  detailed 
to  a  Federal  agency.  Such  personnel  would 
not  be  entitled  to  Federal  pay.  but  would  be 
considered  Federal  for  certain  Federal  em- 
ployee laws  Including  those  relating  to  con- 
flict of  interest,  political  activity,  failure  to 
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account  for  public  money,  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential Information,  lobbying  with  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  tort  claims.  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  be  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe.  For 
e.xample,  they  might  be  made  subject  to 
existing  Executive  orders  relating  to  Federal 
employee  conduct  and  suitability.  Tbe 
supervision  of  the  duties  of  a  State  or  local 
detallee  would  be  governed  by  agreement 
between  the  participating  agencies. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  State  or 
local  government  employee  serving  on  detail 
or  under  Federal  appointment  who  Is  dis- 
abled or  dies  as  a  result  of  personal  injury 
sustained  while  In  tbe  performance  of  of- 
ficial duty  Is  to  be  treated  as  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  on-the-job  Injury  compensation 
benefits.  However,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal  employee  who  Is  injured  serving  on  a 
State  or  local  government  assignment,  the 
State  or  local  employee  or  his  beneficiary 
would  not  be  entitled  to  receive  both  F>ed- 
eral  and  State  benefits  for  the  same  Injury. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  if  a  State  or 
local  government  falls  to  continue  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  to  the  State  or  local 
government  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and 
health  benefit  plans  for  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment employee  under  Federal  appoint- 
ment, the  employer's  contribution  or  a  part 
thereof,  may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  agency 
concerned.  In  these  situations,  the  Federal 
agency  would  transmit  deposits  directly  to 
the  State  or  local  government  system. 

Travel  expenses 

Section  3376:  This  section  authorizes  the 
payment  of  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  assigned  to  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Federal  employees  assigned  to  State 
and  local  governments.  This  section  is  In- 
tended to  be  broad  enough  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  employees 
enroute  to,  from,  and  during  their  assign- 
ments In  either  the  Federal  Government  or 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  authorizations  provided  would  be 
available  for  Federal  agency  use  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President.  For  example.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended that  the  Federal  agency  would  assume 
all  the  travel  expenses  of  Federal  employees 
serving  on  a  leave  without  pay  basis  In  State 
and  local  government  assignments.  The  In- 
tent here  Is  to  have  the  authority  available 
for  use  when  It  would  be  in  the  Federal 
agency's  Interest  to  use  It.  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  expected  to  assume 
their  fair  share  of  the  travel  and  transporta- 
tion costs,  particularly  with  respect  to  their 
employees  serving  on  detail  In  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Federal  employees  serving  under 
State  and  local  appointment. 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  provides  authority  for  a 
Federal  agency  to  pay  the  costs  of  travel. 
Including  mileage  and  allowances,  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  In  accordance 
with  subchapter  I  of  Chapter  67,  tlUe  6, 
Dnlted  States  Code,  of  Federal.  State  and 
local  employees  enroute  to,  from,  and  during 
assignment.  It  Is  expected  that  during  the 
assignment,  all  travel  expenses  will  generally 
be  paid  by  the  governmental  Jurisdiction  to 
which  the  employee  Is  assigned.  There  might 
be  Instances,  however,  when  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  the  original  employer  to  assume 
the  cost,  as  for  example,  for  travel  to  attend 
a  meeting  arranged  at  the  request  of  the 
original  employer. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  provides  authority  to 
pay  the  travel  and  transportation  expenses  of 
the  immediate  famlllee  of  employees  assigned 
to  another  governmental  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
turn. This  Includes  transjwrtatton  of  hoiue- 
hold  goods  and  personal  effects,  packing, 
crating,  temporarily  storing  and  unpacking, 
etc. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  provides  authority  to 
pay  a  per  diem  allowance  for  the  immediate 
family  of  the  employee  while  enroute  to  and 
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from  the  assignment  location  in  accordance 
with  section  5724a (a)(1)  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Section  6724a (a)  (1)  Is 
the  proposed  title  5  citation  for  section  23(1) 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  89-616. 
This  citation  is  used  in  HJt.  6876  which 
would  codify  certain  recently  enacted  laws. 

Subsection  (a)(4)  would  authorize  pay- 
ment of  subsistence  expenses  for  the  em- 
ployee and  his  immediate  family  for  a  period 
up  to  30  days  while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  at  the  assignment  location  and 
upon  return  to  the  employee's  original  poet 
of  duty  in  accordance  with  proposed  section 
5724(a)(3)  of  title  5.  This  citation  Incor- 
I>orates  provisions  of  section  23(3)  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  Public  Law  89-616,  and  also 
appears  in  H.R.  6876. 

Subsection  (a)  (6)  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  non-temi>orary  storage 
of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  in 
connection  with  assignment  at  an  Isolated 
location.  This  derives  from  section  26(a)  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  Public  Law  89-516.  and  would 
appear  as  5726(c)  of  title  5  upon  enactment 
of  the  codification  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  expenses 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  al- 
lowed unless  the  employee  signs  a  written 
agreement  to  complete  the  entire  period  of 
his  assignment  or  one  year,  whichever  is 
shorter,  unless  separated  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control.  If  the  agreement  is  violated,  the 
expenses  would  be  recoverable  by  the  United 
States.  However,  an  agency  head  could 
waive  the  right  of  recovery  with  respect  to 
State  or  local  government  employees  assigned 
to  his  agency. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  use  of  ap- 
propriations to  transport  the  remains  and 
personal  effects  of  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents who  die  while  on  an  assignment. 

Analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  5 
Section   302(b):    This  section   sets  forth 
section  headings  for  each  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

Repeal  of  special  authorities 
Section  303:  This  section  repeals  other 
employee  mobility  authorities  with  the  ex- 
ception of  section  314(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  Commission  Officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Augvut  2,  1956,  as  amend- 
ed, relating  to  the  temporary  assignment  of 
employees  to  and  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  land-grant  colleges  or  a 
college  or  university  operated  by  any  State 
or  local  govenunent. 

Effective  date 
Section  304:  This  section  sets  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  at  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

■mXE  IV OEKEBAL  PBOVISION8 

Declaration  of  purpose 

Section  401:  This  section  sets  forth  tbe 
purpose  of  this  title  which  is  to  provide  for 
the  general  administration  of  tiUee  I,  II,  and 
IV  of  the  Act  and  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  advisory  groups. 

Definitions 
Section  402;  This  section  defines,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Act,  the  terms  "Commission," 
"Federal  agency,"  "State,"  "local  govern- 
ment," and  local  government  of  "general 
Jurisdiction." 

General  administrative  provisions 
Section  403:  This  section  provides  that, 
unless  otherwise  specifically  provided,  the 
Commission  shall  administer  tbe  Act,  and 
shall  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  pmposes  of  the  Act. 
In  the  performance  of,  and  with  respect 
to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
in  It  by  the  Act,  the  Commlaslon  Is  author- 


ized by  subsection  (c)  to  Issue  standards 
and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act;  to  consent  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  any  contract  entered  into  under 
the  Act;  to  Include  in  any  such  contracts 
those  covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  will  be  achieved;  and 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Federal 
agency.  State  or  local  government,  or  other 
public  or  non-profit  agency  ot  institution, 
for  the  iise  (on  a  reimbursable,  non-reim- 
bursable, or  other  basis)  of  their  services  and 
facilities. 

SubsecUon  (d)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  collect  Information  from  time  to  time 
with  respect  to  State  and  local  government 
training  and  i>ersonnel  administration  pro- 
grams under  the  Act;  tb  make  such  informa- 
tion available  to  Interested  -  public  or  pri- 
vate groups,  organizations,  or  agencies;  and 
to  conduct  research  and  make  evaluations  as 
needed  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Act.  In  addition,  subsection  (d)  requires 
the  Commission  to  Include  a  report  on  tbe 
administration  of  tbe  Act  in  Its  itiTi^^ft^ 
rep>ort. 

Section  403  further  provides  that  the  Act's 
provisions  are  not  a  limitation  on  existing 
authorities  under  other  statutes.  Unless  spe- 
cifically provided  otherwise,  the  Act's  pro- 
visions are  In  addition  to  such  authorities. 
Reporting  requirements 

Section  404:  This  section  provides  that  re- 
ports and  evaluations  shall  be  made  by  those 
State  or  local  govertunent  offices  designated 
to  administer  an  approved  program  under 
the  Act.  Such  reports  and  evaluations  vlU 
be  made  In  such  form,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  Information  concerning  the 
status  and  use  of  Federal  funds  and  the 
operation  of  the  program  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Commission.  In  addition,  the  section 
requires  that  such  designated  State  and  local 
government  offices  keep  and  make  available 
such  records  as  the  Commission  may  require 
for  the  verification  of  the  reports. 

Review  and  au^it 

Section  405:  This  section  requires  grant 
recipients,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination by  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  or  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  to  per- 
mit access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants 
received. 

Termination  of  grants 

Section  406:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  terminate  payments  made  by 
the  Commission  under  the  Act  to  a  State  or 
local  government  whenever  it  finds,  after 
giving  the  government  oonoemed  reaaonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
a  program  approved  under  tbe  Act  has  been 
so  changed  that  it  no  longer  compiles  vrith 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  that  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

The  government  concerned  shall  be  notified 
by  the  Commission  of  Its  finding  before  pay- 
ments are  terminated.  The  Commission  may, 
however,  authorize  the  continuance  of  pay- 
ments to  those  projects  which  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  noncomplUtnce.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  also  authorized  to  resume  payments 
when  It  Is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance 
gard  to  civil  service  laws. 

This  section  Is  not  intended  to  authorize 
the  Conunlsslon  to  terminate  or  otherwise 
order  termination  of  payments  under  othw 
laws  providing  grants  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  State  or  local  government. 
Advisory  groupa 

Section  407:  Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  an  advisory  council  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  the  role 
of  standards  of  merit  personnel  administra- 
tion, which  the  President  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
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su«  by  section  203,  In  Improving  State  and 
local  government  personnel  aystemB.  Tbe 
President  Is  also  authorized  to  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  to  advise  on  matters  of 
general  policy  relating  to  the  Act.  The  com- 
mittee Is  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments;  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
educational  and  training  organizations;  of 
professional  organizations  and  employee  or- 
ganizations; and  of  tbe  general  public.  Ap- 
pointments to  tbe  council  or  to  the  commit- 
tee may  be  made  without  regard  to  civil  serv- 
Ive  laws.  Subsection  (a)  also  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  appoint  such  advisory  com- 
mittees as  It  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  admlnlAtratlon  of  the  Act.  These 
appointments  may  also  be  made  without  re- 
haa  been  or  will  promptly  be  corrected. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides  au- 
thority to  Ox  the  rate  of  compensation  and  to 
pay  the  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  of  members  of  the  ad- 
visory groups  who  are  not  regular  full-time 
employees  of  tbe  United  States. 

Appropriation  authorization 

Section  408:  This  section  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  The  section 
also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  these 
sums  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
Revolving  fund 

Section  409:  This  section  authorizes  tbe 
establishment,  within  the  Commission,  of  a 
revolving  fund  for  financing  functions  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  to  be  performed  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  and  financing  such  other 
Commission  functions  as  the  CommUslon, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  determines  may  be  performed  more 
advantageously  through  a  single,  central  re- 
volving fund.  Reimbursements  or  advance 
payments  made  by  Federal  agencies,  offices 
of  tbe  Commission,  or  from  State  and  local 
governments  for  services  furnished  or  to  be 
furnished,  will  be  credited  to  the  ftmd. 

The  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  establish  the  capital  of  the  fund. 
It  U  contemplated  that  approximately 
tl  ,000,000  of  the  total  sums  appropriated  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  will  be  used  to  provide 
the  necessary  capital. 

The  section  also  provides  that  xinobUgated 
and  unexpended  funds  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  in  excess  of  amounts 
needed  for  operating  the  revolving  fund 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Limitations  on  availabilitj/  of  funds  for  cost 
afiaring 

Section  410:  This  section  provides  that 
State  or  local  governments,  in  meeting  their 
share  of  the  costs  under  this  Act's  grant 
provisions,  may  not  use  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  them  under  other  laws,  or  funds 
they  have  reserved  to  meet  their  share  of  the 
costs  on  other  Federally  assisted  programs. 

Method  of  payment 

Section  411:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  pay  or  accept  payments  iin- 
der  this  Act  In  Installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  reimbursement.  The  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  determine  the  specific  method 
of  payment  to  be  employed  In  a  particular 
case. 

Effective  date  of  grant  provisions 
Section  412:  This  section  provides  that  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  Insofar  as  the  grant 
provisions  are  concerned.  Is  180  days  after 
Its  enactment. 


POSTAL  RATE  BILL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Post  OCBce  Depart- 
ment and  pursuant  to  the  President's 
message  on  postal  rate  Increases,  I  in- 


troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  adjust  postal  rates. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  1-cent  Increase 
in  flrst-class  and  airmail  rates,  and  cor- 
responding rate  increases  in  all  other 
classes  of  mall  except  zone-rated  parcel 
post.  Parcel  post  rates  were  Increased 
in  1966  by  Congress.  This  biU  proposes 
a  22-percent  average  Increase  In  second- 
class  rates,  for  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers; a  31-percent  Increase  In  third-class 
rates,  for  advertising  material;  and  a  21- 
percent  increase  in  certain  book  rates 
for  fourth-class  mail. 

The  Department  estimates  that  the 
bill  will  produce  $824.9  million  in  new 
revenue  when  fully  effective. 

Because  the  blU  is  designed  to  produce 
revenue,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  being  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  has  our  committee's  assur- 
ance that  this  proposal  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  when 
the  House  completes  its  action  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1488)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroniy,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service. 


FEDERAL  PAY 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Civil  Service  Cwnmls- 
slon  and  pursuant  to  the  President's 
message.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees  subject  to  the  four 
classified  pay  systems — postal,  civil  serv- 
ice. Foreign  Service,  and  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  bill  would  increase  salaries  by  an 
across-the-board  figure  of  4.5  percent, 
elTective  October  1,  1967,  and  would  re- 
quire further  adjustments  In  pay  in  1968 
and  1969  to  achieve  full  comparability 
with  private  enterprise  by  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year,  1969. 

This  pay  increase  would  add  approxi- 
mately $630  million  to  the  costs  of  our 
Federal  payroll  on  a  full-year  basis.  The 
Senate  has  our  committee's  assurance 
that  It  will  receive  our  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1489)  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  REVIEW,  AND  REC- 
OMMEND REVISIONS  IN.  THE 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  INDUSTRY- 
WIDE COLLECTIVE  BARGAININa, 
STRIKES,  AND  LOCKOUTS 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  generally  with  the 
remarks  made   earlier   by   the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
jAvrrs]  concerning  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion, and  to  Join  him  in  deploring  the 
failure  not  only  of  the  administration 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  existing 
law.  as  was  promised  by  the  President 
but  also,  regretfully,  In  deploring  the  in- 
action of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
itself  in  this  field. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further  dimen- 
sion to  the  discussion.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  establish  a 
Joint  bipartisan  congressional  commit- 
tee on  industrywide  bargaining  In  the 
Congress,  with  a  specific  mandate  to  re- 
view, and  recommend  revisions  of,  the 
laws  relating  to  industrywide  collective 
bargaining  and  industrywide  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  today,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  resolution 
calling  for  establishment  of  such  a  blue 
ribbon  bipartisan  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Industrywide  Bargaining. 

In  this  decade,  we  have  seen  industry- 
wide bargaining,  and  the  awesome  conse- 
quences of  industrywide  strikes,  evolve 
into  the  nightmare  of  the  American 
economic  structiure.  The  airlines  strike 
last  year,  as  well  as  the  railroad  work 
rules  dispute  3  years  before,  gave  some 
Indication  of  the  extent  of  the  national 
paralysis  that  can  set  in  when  a  labor- 
management  dispute  involves  not  merely 
one  employer  and  his  workers — but  all 
or  most  of  the  employers  and  unions 
representing  the  workers  in  an  entire 
Industry. 

Today  marks  the  fourth  time  I  have 
Introduced  this  Joint  resolution  calling 
upon  Congress  to  scrutinize  industrywide 
collective  bargaining  practices  and  to 
recommend  amendments  to  the  law. 

On  July  24,  1963,  when  the  railroad 
work  rules  dispute  was  at  its  height,  I 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  called  upon  the  Congress 
to  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  problems.  On  that  day 
I  warned  that  even  after  the  particular 
railroad  dispute  then  pending  was  re- 
solved: 

.  .  .  (T)be  nation  .  .  .  (would)  still  be 
left  without  guidance  and  without  any  im- 
provement in  the  procedure  to  deal  generally 
with  national  Industrywide  strikes. 

But  that  warning  went  unheeded.  In 
1963,  and  again  In  1965,  I  introduced 
Joint  resolutions  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives similar  to  the  one  I  Introduce 
today. 

Last  summer,  as  Is  too  well  known,  this 
country's  vital  air  transportation  system 
suffered  the  impact  of  a  devastating  na- 
tionwide strike.  That  single  strike  not 
only  caused  Immeasurable  economic  loss 
and  personal  Inconvenience  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  but  It  took  place 
while  the  Nation  was  engaged,  as  it  is 
today,  in  a  major  foreign  conflict. 

On  July  13.  1966.  in  the  midst  of  the 
airline  strike,  I  Introduced  the  same  joint 
resolution,  this  time  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.   I  then  stated: 

Long  ago.  Congress  should  have  under- 
taken, In  an  orderly  fashion,  a  serious  re- 
view of  our  labor  laws,  and  the  broad  policy 
problems  associated  with  Industrywide  bar- 
gaining and  strikes. 

But  once  again,  no  action  was  taken 
on  the  resolution. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that,  over  a  year 
ago  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
of  January,  1966,  the  President  told 
Congress  and  the  Nation  that  he  would 
submit  legislative  recommendations  to 
revise  our  laws  dealing  with  crippling 
nationwide  strikes  and  lockouts.  But 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  waited  all 
last  year — and  the  administration  pro- 
posals did  not  come.  Nor  have  any  such 
recommendations  been  forthcoming  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  Neverthe- 
less, failure  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  be  put  forth  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

All  told,  32  major  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  will  be  open  for 
renegotiation  this  year.  \^th  the  ad- 
ministration's wishful  3.2  percent  wage 
guidelines  now  buried  under  the  airline 
settlement,  no  crystal  ball  Is  needed  to 
forecast  that  the  Nation  can  be  in  for 
real  trouble  in  the  months  Immediately 
ahead. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  the 
establishment  now  of  a  Joint  bipartisan 
committee,  such  as  I  have  proposed,  will 
not  provide  instant  answers  for  the 
crises  that  are  already  upon  us. 

But,  even  though  the  hour  is  late — 
and  even  though  some  disputes  may  have 
to  be  handled  with  special,  temporary 
legislation — of  the  kind  we  enact  today — 
we  should  begin  the  thorough,  orderly 
review  that  is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  sound  revision  of  our  laws  relat- 
ing to  industrywide  bargaining,  strikes 
and  lockouts. 

One  reason  that  the  Job  has  not  been 
undertaken  by  Congress  heretofore  is 
that  jurisdiction  over  labor-management 
legislation  is  dispersed,'  particularly  in 
the  House,  among  too  many  different 
committees.  Furthermore,  the  principal 
committee  in  each  House  Is  occupied 
with  too  many  other  problems — such  as 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Both  reason  and  precedent  argue  for 
a  bipartisan  committee  having  a  mem- 
bership equally  divided  between  the  two 
major  parties.  Labor-management  laws 
are  politically  sensitive.  There  is  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  making  progress,  I  believe, 
if  neither  party  Is  put  in  the  position 
of  having  to  bear  exclusive  responsibility 
for  the  committee's  conclusions  and 
recommendations. 

A  joint,  bipartisan  committee  is  not  a 
novel  concept. 

Congress  established  such  a  committee 
2  years  ago  when  we  established  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress. 

Thus,  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Industrywide  Bargaining  which 
I  am  proposing  would  consist  of  16  mem- 
bers, eight  from  each  House,  with  mem- 
bership divided  equally  between  the  par- 
ties. "The  committee  would  include  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary,  and  members  of  the  House 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Interstate,  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

This  should  be  a  blue- ribbon  commit- 
tee with  a  mandate  to  review  our  laws 
related  to  collective  bargaining  and 
strikes  and  lockouts  which  affect  an  en- 


tire industry  or  a  substantial  portion 
thereof.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  such  a  committee 
would  merit  and  receive  widespread  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  former 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Representative  Cvktjs,  has  already  in- 
troduced this  resolution  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late,  but  we 
must  get  about  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
create  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  review  and  recommend  revisions  in 
the  laws  relating  to  industrywide  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  industrywide  strikes 
and  lockouts,  introduced  by  Mr.  Griffdj, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  66 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
be  known  as  tbe  "Joint  Committee  on  In- 
dustrywide Bargaining"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "joint  committee")  to  be  composed 
of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  tbe 
Senate  and  eight  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  designated  by  tbe 
S[>eaker.  The  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  from  the  Senate  shall  In- 
clude four  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  four  members  of  the  minority  party; 
and  they  shall  be  designated  from  among 
the  membWB  of  tbe  Committees  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary.  Tbe  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  from  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  Include  four  members  of  the 
majority  party  and  four  members  of  the 
minority  party:  and  they  shall  be  designated 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor,  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  joint  committee,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  study  and  Investigate  the  entire  field 
of  Indxistrywlde  and  regional  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  and  practices  between 
employers  and  labor  organizations,  and  com- 
binations or  groups  thereof,  and  problems 
relating  thereto.  Including  but  not  limited 


( 1 )  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  might  be  im- 
proved, altered,  revised,  or  supplemented  so 
as  to  avoid  or  minimize  strikes  and  lockouts 
which  affect  an  entire  Industry  or  region,  or 
a  substantial  part  thereof;  / 

(2)  the  concentration  of  economic  and 
other  power  under  the  control  of  business 
organizations  and  labor  organizations,  and 
groups  thereof,  and  such  practices  or  poli- 
cies. If  any.  which  tend  to  concentrate  or 
monopolize  power  affecting  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
factors  to  strikes  and  lockouts  affecting  an 
entire  Industry  or  region,  or  a  substantial 
portion  thereof; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 
various  forms  of  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  other  poealble  procedures 


and  methods  for  aiding  or  supplementing 
the  collective  bargaining  process; 

(4)  the  administration,  operation,  and 
possible  need  for  revision  of  existing  Federal 
laws  which  In  any  way  concern  collective 
bargaining,  strlkee.  or  lockouts  affecting  an 
entire  industry  or  region,  or  substantial  por- 
tion thereof; 

(6)  such  other  problems  and  subjects 
which  relate  In  any  way  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, strikes,  or  lockouts  as  the  joint  com- 
mittee deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shaU  not  affect  the 
powers  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  fiUed  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  The  Joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  who 
are  Members  of  tbe  Hovise  of  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  the 
results  of  the  Joint  committee's  studies  and 
Investigations,  together  with  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  joint  committee. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  Joint 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings  or  Investigations,  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable.  Tbe 
Joint  committee  may  make  such  rules  re- 
specting its  organization  and  procedures  as 
It  deems  necessary:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  bill,  measure,  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  the  Joint  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  assent.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signatxire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  designated  by  him  or  by  the 
Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  or  any  member  there- 
of may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  Tbe 
provisions  of  sections  192  and  194  of  title  2, 
United  States  Code,  shaU  apply  In  case  of 
any  falliure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  simunoned 
under  authority  of  this  section.  The  cost  of 
stenographic  service  to  report  public  bear- 
ings sball  not  be  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
prescribed  by  law  for  reporting  the  hearings 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate.  The 
cost  of  stenographic  service  to  report  ex- 
ecutive hearings  shall  be  fixed  at  an  equita- 
ble rate  by  the  joint  'X>mmlttee.  Members 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  its  employees 
and  consultants,  while  traveling  on  official 
business  for  the  joint  committee,  may  receive 
either  the  per  diem  aUowance  authorized  to 
be  paid  to  Members  of  Congress  or  its  em- 
ployees, or  their  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses provided  an  Itemized  statement  of 
such  expenses  Is  attached  to  the  voucher. 

Sec.  6.  The  Joint  committee  is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  sucb 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable. Tbe  joint  committee  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  tbe  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Oovemment. 

Sec.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
sball  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  tbe 
contingent  fund  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  or  by  any  member  of 
the  Joint  committee  duly  authorized  by  tbe 
chairman. 
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RESTORATION  OP  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
a  modified  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950) 
to  restore  the  investment  credit  and  the 
allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILI£ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  1322,  the  Fair 
Farm  Budget  Act  of  1967,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  1358,  the  Pair 
Housing  Act  of  1967.  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mbtcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  b:ennedy],  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1401) 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes,   at  its  next  printing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COURT  ASSISTANCE  ACT, 
S.   1013 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  hearings  for  the  consideration 
of  S.  1033.  The  bill  would  encourage 
improvements  in  the  machinery  of  Ju- 
dicial administration  by  establishing 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Of- 
fice for  Judicial  Assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  11 :30  ajn. 
on  April  18,  1967,  and  at  9:30  ajn.  on 
Aprtl  19  and  21,  1967,  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  hearing  room, 
room  6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6303,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


EXTENSION  OP  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ORGANIZATION  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  163.  Senate  Resolution  106. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  106)  extending  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress was  considered  juid  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

8.  Res.  106 

Resolved.  That  the  first  sentence  of  S.  Res. 
293.  Eighty-ninth  Congrefs.  second  session, 
agreed  to  August  26.  1966  (relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1967". 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30.  1967". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  160 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  106  would  authorize  the 
extension  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  from 
March  31,  1967,  to  June  30.  1967.  making  the 
special  committee  conterminous  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  The  resolution  would  only  extend 
the  operating  authority  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, no  funds  or  staff  personnel  being 
requested. 

This  extension  of  the  special  committee 
has  been  requested  by  the  members  thereof, 
who  also  constitute  the  Senate  membership 
on  the  Joint  committee.  The  purpose  of  the 
requested  extension  is  expressed  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  by  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
and  cochalrman  of  the  Joint  committee,  as 
follows : 

"•  •  •  my  colleagues  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  I  believe  It  would  be 
prudent  to  extend  the  life  of  the  special  com- 
mittee until  June  30,  1967,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  amendments.  If  any,  to  S.  355 
(Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967)  that 
may  be  adopted  by  the  House,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  should  agree  to  the  House  amend- 
ments or  whether  a  conference  should  be 
requested." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ACQUISITION  OP 
CERTAIN  PROPERTIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  160,  S.  1216. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATivx  Clerk.  A  bill — S. 
1216 — to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1967  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  properties 
pursuant  to  section  1013  of  Public  Law 
89-754,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  sum  of  $11  million 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  military  or  civilian  employee 
homeowners  by  reducing  their  losses  in- 


cident to  the  disposal  of  their  homes 
when  the  military  installations  at  which 
they  were  serving  or  employed  are  or- 
dered to  he  closed  in  whole  or  in  part 
While  the  basic  legislation  is  a  product 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  Is  set  forth  In  section  1013  of  Pub- 
lie  Law  89-754,  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966,  appropriations  for  the  acquiring  of 
the  properties  must  be  authorized  by  a 
military  construction  authorization  act 
The  bill  before  us  then — S.  1216— au- 
thorizes the  first  Increment  of  funds  to 
can-y  out  the  Intent  of  the  basic  legisla- 
tion and  should  be  sufficient  to  provide 
assistance  to  those  homeowners  whose 
eligibility  is  established  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Additional 
funds  will  be  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  military  construction  authorization 
bUl. 

For  a  little  better  understanding  of 
this  matter,  I  should  Uke  to  review  briefly 
the  facts  leading  up  to  the  need  for  the 
basic  legislation  and  just  what  it  does 
provide.  Between  November  1,  1964,  and 
December  31.  1966,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ordered  closed  in  whole  or  in  part 
a  very  substantial  number  of  military 
installations  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  action  resulted  in  a  seri- 
ously depressed  real  estate  market  in 
many  areas,  making  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  those  military  or  civilian 
employee  homeowners  transferred  as  a 
result  of  the  closure,  to  dispose  of  their 
properties  without  suffering  a  loss. 
Three  courses  of  action  seemed  to  be 
open  to  many  of  these  people:  Pore- 
closure,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  credit 
standing;  selling  their  property  at  a  loss; 
or  permitting  It  to  remain  vacant.  Many, 
understandably,  find  themselves  without 
resources  to  purchase  another  home  at 
their  new  post  of  assignment.  In  light 
of  this,  it  seemed  only  proper  that  some 
measure  of  relief  be  granted  these  home- 
owners who  are  to  a  degree  victims  of 
circumstances  as  a  result  of  the  base 
closure  program.  The  basic  legislation, 
which  the  authorization  contained  In  the 
bill  before  you.  will  Implement,  does  three 
things.  It  will  provide  for  the  payment 
of  deficiency  judgments  and  other  fore- 
closure costs  for  those  who  had  lost  their 
homes  through  foreclosure;  for  those 
who  sell  their  homes  at  a  loss,  a  pay- 
ment will  be  made  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  95 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  the  closure;  and, 
if  the  property  remains  unused.  It  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government  and 
the  owner  compensated  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage and  90  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  prior  to  the  closure  announce- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Defense  currently 
estimates  that  some  45.350  homeowners 
were  affected  by  the  base  closure  pro- 
gram since  November  1.  1964.  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  all  will  prove 
eligible  for  assistance.  The  net  cost  of 
the  program  is  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  $49.8  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  pres- 
entation and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 


Afyril  11,  1967 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  158 — explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  tJie  Record, 
as  follows: 


PVRPOSE  or  THE 


Bnxl 


Section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-764,  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  provide  assistance  to 
military  or  civilian  employee  homeowners  by 
reducing  their  losses  Incident  to  the  disposal 
of  their  homes  when  the  military  Installa- 
tions at  which  they  were  serving  or  em- 
ployed are  ordered  to  be  cloeed  In  whole  or 
In  part.  Appropriations  for  the  acquisition 
of  properties  must  be  authorized  by  a  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  act. 

This  measure  (S.  1216)  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $11  million  for  provid- 
ing assistance  to  homeowners  whose  eligibil- 
ity is  established  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Authorization  for  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assistance  to  other  eligible 
homeowners  will  be  requested  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE  BIU. 

During  the  period  November  1.  1964,  to 
December  31.  1966.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
announced  the  proposed  closure  In  whole  or 
In  part  of  some  206  military  Installations 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  program 
affected  about  205.800  personnel,  both  ci- 
vilian and  mlliury.  Of  those  affected,  46,350 
are  estimated  to  be  homeowners  located  for 
the  most  part  In  23  major  Impact  areas.  In 
these  areas  the  base  closure  announcements 
had  a  rather  devastating  effect  on  the  real 
estate  market,  making  It  extremely  difficult  if 
not  Impossible  for  the  homeowners  who  Is 
transferred  as  a  result  of  the  base  closure  to 
dispose  of  his  property  without  suffering  a 
loss.  The  military  homeowner  has  no  choice 
but  to  accept  whatever  transfer  is  given  to 
him  and  the  civilian  homeowner  finds  him- 
self In  a  comparable  position  if  he  wishes  to 
continue  in  his  employment.  Three  equally 
unpalatable  courses  of  action  seem  to  be  open 
to  them:  namely,  to  accept  foreclosure  with 
the  related  exfienses  and  loss  of  credit  stand- 
ing; dlspoeal  of  their  property  at  a  loss;  or 
to  permit  their  houses  to  remain  vacant. 
The  equity  a  man  has  In  his  home  may  In 
many  Instances  be  tantamount  to  his  life's 
savings  and  he  Is  without  resources  to  pur- 
chase another  home  at  his  new  poet  of  as- 
signment. Since  these  people,  both  military 
and  civilian,  are  the  unwilling  victims  of 
a  situation  created  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
base  closure  program.  It  is  only  Just  and  fair 
that  some  steps  be  taken  to  afford  them 
relief. 

BASIC  LEGISLATION 

As  early  as  1966.  the  Congress  recognized 
the  problem  aa  outlined  above  and  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  108)  was  Included  In  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
117)  authorizing  the  Secretary  at  Defense  to 
acquire  homes  from  distressed  mortgagors  In 
areas  near  military  bases  which  had  been 
ordered  to  be  closed.  The  full  ramifications 
of  this  matter  could  not  be  determined  at 
that  time  and  no  funds  were  requested  to  Im- 
plement the  program.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  considering  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966  did  take  formal  notice  of  the  provi- 
sion contained  In  the  housing  bill  and  had 
this  to  say: 

"The  committee  feels  that  in  view  of  the 
complexity  of  the  situation,  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  make  a  study  of  section 
108  of  the  1966  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.    It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 


that  sufficient  Information  and  data  is  not 
available  upon  which  to  base  a  sound  judg- 
ment to  appropriate  money  for  this  new 
program." 

Subsequently,  the  Department  of  Defense 
completed  their  study  of  this  problem  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  legislative  pro- 
posal designed  to  aUevlate  the  situation. 
This  proposal  was  In  essence  Incorporated  In 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
754)  as  section  1013.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
assistance  to  military  or  civilian  employee 
homeowners  by  reducing  their  losses  Incident 
to  the  disposal  of  their  homes  when  the 
military  Installations  at  which  they  are  serv- 
ing or  employed  are  ordered  to  be  closed  in 
whole  or  In  part.  To  provide  such  assistance, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  "to  acquire  title 
to,  hold,  manage,  and  dispose  of,  or.  In  Ueu 
thereof,  to  reimburse  for  certain  losses  upon 
private  sale  of,  or  foreclosure  against,  any 
property  improved  with  a  one-  or  two-family 
dwelling.  •   •  •  " 

The  act  established  In  the  Treasury  a  fund 
to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  extending 
such  financial  assistance  to  qualified  home- 
owners but  subsection  1013(1)  requires  that 
appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of  proper- 
ties must  be  authorized  by  a  military  con- 
struction authorization  act  and  that  no 
moneys  in  the  fund  may  be  exptended  except 
as  may  be  provided  in  appropriation  acts. 

The  act  authorizes  assistance  for  the  owner 
Of  a  qualified  dwelling  If  he  was  a  serviceman 
or  a  civilian  occupying  the  dwelling  and  serv- 
ing or  employed  at  the  Installation  at  the 
time  of,  or  under  specified  conditions  within 
stipulated  periods  prior  to,  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  closure  action.  Any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  eligible  under  the  criteria  of 
the  act  may  elect  to  receive  (1)  a  cash  pay- 
ment as  partial  compensation  for  losses  sus- 
tained In  a  private  sale,  or  (2)  as  purchase 
price  for  his  property,  an  amount  equal  to 
90  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  prior  to 
the  base  closure  announcement,  or  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  mortgage.  Also, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  reimburse  or 
pay  on  account  of  eligible  persons  such  sums 
as  may  be  paid  or  be  otherwise  due  and  owing 
by  such  persons  as  the  result  of  foreclosure 
commenced  by  mortgagees  after  the  base 
closure  announcement  and  prior  to  March  3, 
1967. 

SCOPE    OP    THE    PROGRAM 

Studies  at  Installations  announced  for 
closure  between  November  1.  1964.  and  De- 
cember 13.  1966.  Indicate  that  atMut  124,600 
military  personnel  and  81,200  civilian  em- 
ployees will  be  affected  and  that  12,980  and 
33.370.  respectively,  will  be  eligible  homeown- 
ers. It  is  estimated  that  some  28,500  home- 
owners— 8,500  military  and  20.000  civilians — 
win  establish  eligibility  for  assistance  by 
June  30.  1967.  but  it  Is  estimated  that  about 
10.600  will  elect  not  to  apply  for  assistance 
because  (being  In  areas  where  the  Impact 
of  base  closure  on  the  housing  market  Is 
negligible),  they  can  sell  at  a  price  In  excess 
of  the  prices  available  under  the  alterna- 
tives provided  by  the  statute. 

Accordingly.  It  appears  that  about  17,900 
Individuals  will  apply  for  assistance  under 
the  act  during  fiscal  year  1967.  Even  though 
a  major  portion  of  fiscal  year  1967  is  already 
passed  and  some  time  Is  required  to  develop 
maximum  administrative  efficiency,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  45  percent — 8.100 — of  the 
applications  can  be  processed  by  June  30, 
1967;  the  remainder  will  be  handled  as  ex- 
pedlously  as  possible  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

Base  closure  actions  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1967,  are  not  expected  to  have  a  per- 
ceptible Impact  on  the  homeowners'  assist- 
ance prograim  during  fiscal  year  1967. 

ELIGIBILZTT    CRITERIA 

Section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754  Bpells 
out  in  detail  just  who  will  be  eligible  for  as- 


sistance. The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide assistance  with  respect  to : 
"any  property  Improved  with  a  one-  or  two- 
family  dwelling  which  Is  situated  at  or  near 
a  mUltary  base  or  installation  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has,  subsequent  to  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  ordered  to  be  closed  in  whole 
or  In  part.  If  he  determines — 

"(1)  that  the  owner  of  such  property  is, 
or  has  been,  a  Federal  employee  employed  at 
or  in  connection  with  such  base  or  installa- 
tion (other  than  a  temporary  employee  serv- 
ing under  a  time  limitation)  or  a  serviceman 
assigned  thereto; 

"(2)  that  the  closing  of  such  base  or  in- 
stallation, in  whole  or  In  part,  has  required 
or  win  require  the  termination  of  such  own- 
er's employment  or  service  at  or  In  connec- 
tion with  such  base  or  Installation;  and 

"(3)  that  as  the  result  of  the  actual  or 
pending  closing  of  such  base  or  Installation. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  there  Is  no  present  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  such  property  upon  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions." 

Further,  the  section  provides: 

"(b  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  this  section  such  employees  or  mUl- 
tary personnel  must  be  or  have  been — 

"(1)  assigned  to  or  employed  at  or  in 
connection  with  the  Installation  or  activity 
at  the  time  of  public  announcement  of  the 
closure  action; 

"(2)  transferred  from  Buch  installation 
or  activity,  or  terminated  as  employees  as  a 
result  of  reductlon-ln-force,  within  six 
months  prior  to  public  announcement  of  the 
closure    action,    or 

"(3)  transferred  from  the  installation 
or  activity  on  an  oversetis  tour  unaccom- 
panied by  dependents  within  fifteen  months 
prior  to  public  announcement  of  the  closure 
action; 

"Provided,  That  at  the  time  of  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  closure  action,  or  at  the 
time  of  transfer  or  termination  as  set  forth 
above,  such  personnel  or  employees  must — 

"(i)  have  been  the  owner -occupant  of  the 
dwelling,  or 

"(11)  have  vacated  the  owned  dwelling  as 
a  result  of  being  ordered  Into  on-post  hous- 
ing during  a  six-month  period  prior  to  the 
closure  announcement; 

"Provided  further.  That  as  a  consequence 
of  such  closure  such  employees  or  personnel 
must — 

"(1)  be  required  to  relocate  because  of 
military  transfer  or  acceptance  of  employ- 
ment beyond  a  normal  UKnmuting  distance 
from  the  dweUlng  for  which  compensation 
Is  sought,  or 

"(11)  be  unemployed,  not  as  a  matter  of 
personal  choice,  and  able  to  demonstrate 
such  flxiamclal  hardship  that  they  are  un- 
able to  meet  their  mortgage  payments  and 
related  expenses." 

These  eligibility  criteria  are  intended  to 
instire  that  assistance  is  extended  only  to 
Department  of  Defense  connected  home- 
owners who  have  been  proximately  affected 
by  a  base  closure  action.  The  program  la 
limited  to  career  or  career-conditional  Fed- 
eral employees,  on  the  basis  that  there  should 
be  an  eligibility  threshold  for  homeowners 
assistance,  just  as  there  ia  for  other  em- 
ployee benefits. 

The  committee  had  a  question  In  connec- 
tion with  the  requirement  •  •  •  "that  the 
closing  of  such  base  or  InstaUatlon,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  has  required  or  wiU  require 
the  termination  of  such  owner's  employment 
or  service  at  or  In  connection  with  such  base 
or  InstaUatlon  •   •    •" 

The  conunlttee  was  concerned  about  the 
eliglbUlty.  In  the  Ugbt  of  this  reqUrement 
(subsec.  1013(a)  (2) ).  of  p^vons  transferred 
from  an  installation  or  activity  which  had 
been  announced  for  closure,  whose  transfers 
were  pursuant  to  routine  military  orders  for 
rotation  to  another  assignment.  In  cases 
where  there  was  a  gradual  phasedown  of  the 
InstaUatlon,  the  potitlonfl  beld  by  such  per- 
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aoaa  might  even  be  filled  by  replacement 
personnel. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  takea  the  view  that 
where  a  position  or  job  assignment  will 
ultimately  be  terminated  by  a  base-closure 
action,  persons  transferred  from  such  po- 
sitions or  assignments,  who  otherwise  meet 
all  requirements  under  section  1013,  will  be 
considered  eligible.  The  fact  that.  In  the 
Interests  of  the  Govenunent,  certain  posi- 
tions may  continue  to  be  filled  on  an  Interim 
basis  during  a  phasedown  period,  is  not 
material  to  an  evaluation  of  eligibility.  The 
committee  concurs  with  the  Department's 
views  In  this  matter. 

PKOCXDTTRKS 

The  types  of  assistance  available  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  program  can  best  be  Il- 
lustrated by  examining  In  sequence  the 
procedures  planned  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. To  begin  with.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  an  applicant  for  assistance  will  obtain 
an  Information  brochure  on  the  program 
from  bis  military  or  civilian  personnel  of- 
ficer, or.  If  he  Is  no  longer  associated  with 
the  Federal  Government,  from  the  persoimel 
officer  of  the  nearest  military  installation  or 
activity. 

The  brochure  will  describe  the  ellglbUlty 
requirements  and  rights  of  applicants  under 
section  1013  of  PubUc  Law  89-754,  as  well 
as  the  procedures  to  be  followed  In  seeking 
the  alternative  forms  of  assistance  which  are 
available. 

The  applicant  will  also  obtain  and  submit 
to  the  personnel  officer  an  application  for 
homeowners  assistance.  This  form  will 
contain: 

1.  Information  as  to  his  service  or  em- 
ployment at  an  installation  or  activity  an- 
nounced for  closure; 

2.  Reasons  for  desiring  assistance  (relo- 
cation outside  conunutlng  area  or  financial 
hardship,  with  related  detaUed  Informa- 
tion); and 

3.  Information  on  property  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought. 

The  personnel  officer  will  review  the  ap- 
plication and  verify  the  facts  relating  to 
eligibility,  and  certify  that  the  applicant 
has  been  determined  to  be  eligible,  or  that  he 
has  been  determined  to  be  ineligible  (with 
reasons  therefore) . 

If  the  personnel  officer  determines  the 
applicant  to  be  Ineligible,  be  will  return  the 
application  with  a  determination  to  that 
effect.  Applicant  will  have  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  central  claims  office,  and  to  higher 
authority. 

CKNTSAL  CLAXBCS  OmCK 

If  the  personnel  officer  determines  the  ap- 
plicant to  be  eligible,  he  will  so  certify  at 
the  bottom  of  the  application  form,  and  for- 
ward the  form  to  the  central  claims  office 
for  further  action. 

The  central  claims  office  will  take  the  fol- 
lowing actions  with  respect  to  applications 
from  eligible  homeowners: 

1.  Applicants  whose  homes  have  been  fore- 
closed: The  claims  office  will  confer  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  and  mortgagees  (as  appro- 
priate) and  pay  deficiency  Judgments,  debts 
owing  to  VA  or  FHA,  and  other  foreclosure 
costs  directly  on  behalf  of  the  applicant.  To 
the  extent  that  the  applicant  may  have  al- 
ready paid  all  or  part  of  his  valid  foreclos\u-e 
costs,  the  claims  office  will  reimbune  him. 

2.  Applicants  whose  homes  have  already 
been  sold:  The  claims  office  will  obtain  fair 
market  value  appraisals,  both  current  and 
prior  to  the  base  closure  announcement,  for 
the  property  for  which  assistance  Is  sought. 
It  will  remit  to  the  applicant  a  check  in  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  95  percent  of  the 
prior  FMV  exceeds  either  the  current  FMV  or 
the  actual  sales  price  (whichever  is  higher). 
If  no  payment  is  due,  the  applicant  will  be 


■o  advised.  In  all  cases  applicants  will  be 
Informed  of  the  basis  for  the  decision  In  his 
case  (essentially  the  amoimts  of  the  two 
appraisals) . 

3.  Applicants  still  In  possession  of  their 
homes:  The  claims  office  will  obtain  current 
and  prior  FMV  appraisals,  and  Inform  ap- 
plicants of  the  amounts  of  such  appraisals 
so  that  they  may  elect  to — 

(a)  Sell  privately  and  claim  loes  com- 
pensation; or 

(6)  Assign  their  properties  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
mortgage(8);  or 

(c)  Assign  their  properties  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  90  percent  of  the  prior  FMV. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  appraisal  Information, 
homeowners  electing  alternate  3(a)  will  sell 
privately  and  thereafter  send  the  claims  office 
a  claim  for  loes  compensation  with  evidence 
of  the  gross  sales  price  received.  The  claims 
office  will  thereupon  remit  to  the  homeown- 
ers a  check  in  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
95  percent  of  the  prior  FMV  exceeds  either 
the  current  FMV  or  the  actual  sales  price 
(whichever  Is  higher). 

Homeowners  electing  to  assign  their  prop- 
erties to  the  Government  under  alternates 
3(b)  or  3(c)  win  send  the  claims  office  an 
application  for  government  purchase.  The 
claims  office  will  approve  such  applications 
by  endorsement  and  transmit  them  to  the 
appropriate  office  for  action  with  respect  to 
property  acquisitions,  mortgage  asaxmiptlons, 
and  cash  equity  payments  (alternate  3(c)). 

IMTERAOXNCT  ACTIONS 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1013 
(g)  of  Public  Law  89-754,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  currently  engaged  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  order  to  determine 
which  functions  the  latter  Department 
might  most  effectively  perform  In  connection 
with  this  program,  especially  with  respect 
to  acquisition,  management,  and  disposal  of 
properties. 

COST  ESTIKATXS 

Total  coets  of  homeowners  assistance  in 
connection  with  base  closure  actions  between 
November  1.  1984,  and  December  31,  1966, 
are  estimated  to  be  M9.8  million,  including 
$11  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  $27  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1968.  These  are  net  costs, 
after  deducting  estimated  receipts  from  dis- 
position of  acquired  properties. 

The  table  appearing  below  contains  an  ap- 
proximate distribution  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
authorization  Into  principal  categories.  It 
is  based  on  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates which  Involve  a  number  of  complex 
factors  such  as  the  nimiber  of  militJiry  and 
civilian  personnel  displaced,  time  phasing  of 
displacements,  percentages  of  homeowners 
among  displaced  personnel,  average  values 
of  homes,  percentages  of  market  declines  In 
impacted  areas,  and  probable  elections  by 
homeowners  as  to  types  of  assistance. 

Summary  of  authorization  request,  fiscal 
year  1967 


Activity 

Number 
of  cases 

Amount 

Payments  to  homeowners  (reim- 
bursement for  losses  In  private 
sales) 

Operating  costs  (operating  and 
maintenance  costs  for  acquired 
properties,  appraLsal  fees,  and 
administrative  costs  for  all  types 
of  asshtance)..   .   .   .     

Capital  outlay  (equity  payments 
to  homeowners,  payments  in 
foreclosure  cases,  and  i>a>7nents 
on  assumed  mortgages) 

4,970 
3.130 

$1.S03.000 

1. 817.000 
7,790,000 

Total,  authorization 

8,100 

11  000  000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

8.  1216 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  or 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  1013(1)  of  Public 
Law  89-754  (80  Stat.  1256,  1292)  there  U 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  purposes  ol 
section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754,  Including 
acquisition  of  properties,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $11,000,000. 


mCAL  DATA 

The  enactment  Into  law  of  this  measure 
will  Involve  the  expenditure  of  $11  million. 


EFFECTIVE  PROCEDURES  FOR  EN- 
PORCEMENT  OP  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  FREE  EXERCISE 
CLAUSES  OP  THE  FIRST  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  86,  S.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill — S.  3 — 
to  provide  effective  procedures  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  establishment  and 
free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  Introduced  by  me,  for  myself  and 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Mors*],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CoopsR],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathbrs], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong]. 

When  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  first  proposed 
legislation  a  few  years  ago  to  allow  the 
courts  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of 
Federal  aid  to  church -supported  institu- 
tions, our  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  Senate  by  a  close  rollcall  vote,  and 
only  after  much  deliberation.  The 
amendment  was  later  deleted  by  the 
conference  committee. 

With  the  enactment  of  more  and  more 
aid  programs,  there  has  been  increasing 
confusion  in  the  country  and  In  Congress 
about  the  boundaries  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  private  edu- 
cation. Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress,  debate  on  a  bill  identical  to 
S.  3  was  still  vigorous.  Nevertheless, 
that  bill,  S.  2097,  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
substantial  majority  without  a  rollcall 
vote. 

This  year,  the  judicial  review  bill, 
S.  3,  was  reported  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  on  February  28 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  April  4. 
I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  have 
agreed  to  place  the  bill  upon  the  Consent 
Calendar  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  define 
the  meaning  of  the  first  amendment.    It 
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merely  undertakes  to  make  certain  that 
the  Federal  district  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  suits  to  determine  the 
validity,  under  the  first  amendment,  of 
grants  and  loans  of  tax  moneys  author- 
ized by  certain  acts  of  Congress.  It 
thereby  enables  Congress  hereafter  to 
legislate  in  constitutional  light  rather 
than  In  constitutional  darkness. 

There  is  ample  reason  for  the  Incresw- 
ing  support  for  judicial  review  in  Con- 
gress. That  reason  can  be  stated  sim- 
ply: It  Is  impossible  for  Congress  to  leg- 
islate intelligently,  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  administer  intelligently,  in  a 
constitutional  vacuum  with  no  judicial 
guidelines  as  to  what  Federal  aid  is  con- 
sistent with  first  amendment  proscrip- 
tions against  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion. Two  recent  developments  Illus- 
trate this  problem. 

First,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
granted  $56,000  to  Rev.  John  La  BrtUEe 
to  plan  a  joint  pubUc  and  parochial  high 
school  in  Vermont.  In  addition  to  paying 
Reverend  La  Brake's  salary  and  that  of 
his  staff,  the  funds  may  be  used  to  cam- 
paign for  local  voter  approval  of  the 
project.  If  erected,  this  would  be  the 
first  combined  public- religious  educa- 
tional facility  conceived  and  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Government.  And  there 
is  no  wall  of  separation  In  the  architect's 
plans. 

Second,  in  Maryland  last  fall,  the 
State's  highest  court  held  State  aid  to 
three  religious  colleges  unconstitutional 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless,  those  same  col- 
leges are  continuing  to  receive  Federal 
money  simply  because,  in  the  absence  of 
enabling  legislation  such  as  S.  3,  the 
grants  cannot  be  challenged. 

These  grotesques  of  the  law  can  only 
multiply  if  we  do  not  take  action.  The 
press  and  the  public  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly aware  of  this,  and.  conse- 
quently, we  In  Congress  are  too.  Within 
the  past  year,  enactment  of  S.  3  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  the  Wichita  Bea- 
con, the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal,  the 
Pittsburg'.!  Post-Gazette,  and  countless 
other  ne^  spapers.  When  such  unanim- 
ity comes  from  such  diversity,  I  know 
~  we  must  be  on  the  right  track. 

Among  the  educational,  religious,  and 
civil  liberties  organizations  supporting 
the  bill  are  the  following:  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  Baptist  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Affairs,  Americans  for  Pub- 
lic Schools,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Coimcil  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  Americans  United  for  Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  American  Jew- 
ish Committee,  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, the  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Associa- 
tion, Seventh-day  Adventlsts,  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rlth.  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis,  Union  of  Amer- 


ican Hebrew  Congregations,  and  many 
others. 

Against  these  supporters  Is  arrayed  a 
sincere,  devout  group  of  Americans  who 
refer  to  themselves  as  "Citizens  for  Edu- 
cational Freedom."  It  is  the  position  of 
this  organization  that  Federal  aid  to  reli- 
gious schools  is  both  legal  and  desirable, 
and  that  S.  3  Is  not.  They  feel,  and  they 
have  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  that  the  deci- 
sion in  Prothlngham  against  Mellon  is  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law  and  that 
Congress  cannot  confer  jurisdiction  to 
hear  first  amendment  cases.  My  answer 
Is  that  the  best  legal  minds  In  the  coun- 
try rejected  that  view  during  the  same 
hearings  at  which  the  Citizens  for  Educa- 
tional Freedom  testified  last  year.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  rehash  the  debate 
again  now.  The  law  is  abundantly  clear 
on  that  point. 

Opponents  also  hold  that  S.  3  is  dis- 
criminatory in  that  it  does  not  allow  tax- 
payers to  challenge  laws  other  than  those 
which  may  abridge  the  first  amendment. 
The  truth  is  that  citizens  already  have 
the  power  to  test  all  other  provisions  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights.  Two  years  of  hear- 
ings and  investigations  on  judicial  re- 
view legislation  reveal  that  only  In  the 
area  of  church-state  separation  Is  there 
such  a  dearth  of  judicial  opinion.  But, 
If  It  can  be  shown  that  now  or  at  any 
time  In  the  future  any  basic  right  is  not 
being  enforced  because  Congress  has  not 
provided  the  tools,  I  pledge  my  efforts  to 
Insure  enactment  of  enabling  legisla- 
tion similar  to  S.  3. 

Recently,  CEP  also  charged  that  the 
bill  "quietly  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate In  1966  by  a  voice  vote  but  fortunately 
failed  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  due  to  lack  of  support  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee." 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
never  been  less  "quiet"  than  In  my  sup- 
port of  S.  3.  I  have  raised  my  voice 
loud  and  long  to  the  press  and  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  shall  continue  to  raise 
the  dome  until  S.  3  Is  signed  by  the 
President.  I  hope  that  will  be  soon,  for 
as  I  said  on  this  fioor  a  year  ago — and 
I  conclude  now  as  a  I  began  the  debate 
then: 

For  far  too  long  the  Issue  of  state  aid 
to  church-related  organizations  has  been 
a  divisive  force  In  our  society.  It  h£is  cre- 
ated communication  barriers  among  our 
religions  and  fostered  Intolerance.  This 
Is  a  natural  consequence  when  the  courts 
are  prevented  from  carrying  out  their 
function  of  deciding  a  great  constitu- 
tional Issue. 

All  of  us  who  are  sponsors  of  this  bill 
have  supported  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Some  of  us  have  done  this  In  spite  of 
our  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  implementation  of  several  recent  ed- 
ucation and  poverty  programs — we  have 
done  so  because  of  the  over- riding  neces- 
sity of  aid  to  public  education.  Others 
of  us  are  confident  that  the  programs 
meet  the  tests  of  the  first  amendment. 
There  Is,  then,  some  disagreement  as  to 
the  end  result  of  enacting  S.  3.  But 
there  Is  total  agreement  on  this  central 
Issue:  the  courts  must  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  decide.  Only  then  will  the 
century-long  controversy  end. 


Because  the  report  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  S.  3  contains  a  thorough 
explanation  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  report — 
No.  85 — be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  85)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
ptmposK  or  8.  3 

The  purpose  of  S.  3  Is  to  provide  effective 
procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  free-exercise  clauses  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  achieves  this  ambi- 
tion by  affording  the  judicial  machinery 
necessary  for  instituting  an  equitable  action 
for  declaratory  judgment  to  obtain  judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  grants  or 
loans  made  under  certain  enumerated  acts 
of  Congress. 

It  Is  envisaged  that  the  classes  of  plaintiffs 
participating  In  litigation  under  this  Act 
shaU  Include  the  following:  (1)  Individual 
and  corporate  Federal  taxpayers,  or  groups 
thereof;  (2)  any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
Institution  or  agency  which  has  made  ap- 
plication for  a  Federal  grant  or  loan;  and  (3) 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  Lb  Intended  that  the  classes  of  plaintiffs 
Identified  m  sections  2,  3,  and  4,  be  given  the 
requisite  "standing  to  sue"  In  litigation 
which  qualifies  as  a  "case  or  controversy" 
within  the  meaning  of  article  III  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, this  bill  In  no  way  defines  a  case  or 
controversy  but  merely  grants  standing  to  the 
parties  involved  In  any  case  or  controversy 
which  may  arise  under  the  establishment  and 
free-exercise  clauses  of  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Since  an  interpretation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  first  amendment  re- 
lating to  religion  Is  Indispensable  to  the 
decision  In  the  actions  to  be  brought  under 
the  bin,  a  case  or  controversy  within  the 
meaning  of  article  m  necessarily  exists. 

The  acts  enumerated  in  section  1  are  not 
Intended  to  be  Inclusive  although  review  la 
expressly  limited  to  those  acts.  Instead,  they 
are  representative  of  legislation  which  affords 
substantial  and  direct  financial  aid  to  de- 
nominationally controlled  and  denomina- 
tionally "related"  institutions.  Such  aid,  it 
has  been  asserted,  la  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality. 

The  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  deal  directly 
with  the  problem  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  nor  with  the  consti- 
tutionality of  any  of  the  enumerated  acts. 
It  Is  designed,  however,  to  remove  any  of  the 
existing  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  taxpayers, 
citizens,  and  institutions  to  obtain  judicial 
review  of  the  validity  of  Federal  grants  or 
loans  under  the  provisions  relating  to  re- 
ligion In  the  first  amendment. 

LBOISIJITIVZ  HISTOBT 

During  the  course  of  the  88th  Oongrees, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
received  numerous  requests  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  Federal  ftmds  to 
aid  sectarian  institutions.  It  began  pre- 
liminary research  In  this  area  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  that  time.  As  the  subcommit- 
tee continued  its  backgroimd  study,  there 
was  Increased  Interest  and  concern  by  tax- 
payers and  nonprofit  organizations  because 
of  the  pe.8sage  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966,  both  of  which  au- 
thorize extensive  allocations  of  Federal  ftinds 
to  nonsecular  schools. 

When  the  Senate  deliberated  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Senators 
Ervln  and  Cooper  offered  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  judicial  review  to  determine 
whether  disbtirsement  under  that  Act  would 
be  consistent  with  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.    Dlscuailon  on  tbte  amend- 
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ment  elicited  concern,  expressed  by  Senator 
Morse  and  others,  that  such  an  amendment 
might  Jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act.  A  similar  amendment,  which 
Senators  Krvtn  and  Cooper  proposed  to  the 
Higher  EducaUon  PaclUtlee  Act,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  1963.  although  later  deleted 
in  conference.  The  more  recent  amendment, 
however,  failed  to  pass  the  Senate  In  1966. 
At  that  time.  Senator  Morse  showed  his 
wlUlngnesB  to  support  an  Independent  Judi- 
cial review  bill  and  subsequently  Introduced 

5.  2097.  In  Introducing  8.  2097.  Senator 
Morse  said  that  he.  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  SoUcltor  General 
of  the  United  States,  drafted  the  measiire. 
Senator  Morse  pointed  out  that  the  bill, 
drafted  In  1961,  was  reworked  in  1963.  In 
the  Congressional  Recoko.  volume  111   part 

6,  page  7596,  he  eOso  said: 

"I  took  the  same  position  then  which  I 
take  tonight,  that  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  Judicial  review  provision  In  our  law.  we 
should  have  It  as  a  separate  and  Independent 
bill.  It  should  cover  not  only  education  leg- 
islation, but  also  all  other  Federal  programs 
involving  Federal  grants  and  loans.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  bill  would  meet  all  the 
oonstltuUonal  tests.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  bill,  if  enacted  Into  law.  would  bring  the 
first  amendment  under  a  review  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  It  would  end  up  by  giving 
Ma.  as  we  lawyers  say.  'a  decision  on  the 
noae'." 

In  a  memorandum  originally  submitted  in 
1961  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  Senator  Morse  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  endorsed  again  In  1965,  the  De- 
partment stated,  with  regard  to  Judicial  re- 
view of  Federal  aid  to  sectarian  Institutions: 

"If  Congress  wishes  to  make  possible  a 
constitutional  test  of  Federal  aid  to  sectarian 
schools,  it  might  authorize  Judicial  review  In 
the  context  of  an  actxial  case  or  controversy 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  an  In- 
stitution seeking  some  form  of  assist- 
ance •  •  •.  In  the  absence  of  some  statu- 
tory provisions,  there  appears  to  be  no 
realistic  likelihood  that  Federal  legislation 
raising  the  constitutional  issues  discussed  in 
this  memorandum  will  be  resolved  by  Judi- 
cial decision." ' 

On  July  29.  1966,  the  Senate  approved 
S.  2097  as  amended  by  the  committee.  It 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  Augiist  1  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  bill  before  Congress  adjourned. 
8.  3,  Identical  to  that  which  passed  In  1966, 
was  Introduced  In  the  90th  Congress  on 
January  11  by  Senator  Ervln  and  other  Sen- 
ators. Because  extensive  hearings  were  con- 
ducted on  S.  2097  in  1966,  no  fvuther  hear- 
ings were  had  on  8.  3. 

KKED    rOB    LKOISLATION    TO    KNFORCB    THK    FIBST 
AMENWtXNT  TO    TH«   CONSTITUTION 

The  principle  of  s2paratlon  of  church  and 
state  as  emanating  from  the  proscriptions  of 
the  first  amendment  Is  not  under  examina- 
tion in  this  report.  Suffice  It  to  say,  that  in 
reaching  the  approximately  50  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  free  exercise  clauses 
of  the  first  amendment,  and  more  partic- 
ularly in  the  five  or  six  most  recent  and 
significant  cases,  the  Court  has  agreed  to 
this  conclusion:  neither  a  State  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  pass  laws  nor  levy  taxes 
which  support  religions  activities  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.     [Emphasis  added.] 

The  reason  this  legislation  was  Introduced 
was  well  stated  by  Prof.  Louis  L.  JafTe.  Byrne 
professor  of  administrative  law,  Harvard  Law 
School: 

■••  •  •  many  of  the  States,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Federal  Government,  are  or  soon 


« "Conrtltutionallty  of  Federal  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation in  Its  Various  Aspects,"  8.  Doc.  No  39 
87th  Cong.,  1st  Best.,  p.  27. 


wUl  l>e  undertaking  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion which  allegedly  violate  constitutional 
prohibitions  against  aid  to  religious  estab- 
lishments. The  law  appears  to  be  that  a 
taxpayer  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
such  expenditures  by  State  and  locality  can 
be  brought  In  some  Jurisdictions  and  not  In 
others,  and — somewhat  of  a  crowning  para- 
dox— that  the  constitutionality  of  State  and 
local  expenditures  can  be  adjudicated  by  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  but  not  the  constitutionality 
of  Federal  expenditures." ' 

Senator  Ervln,  in  his  opening  statement, 
noted  that: 

"Many  Americans  share  the  conviction  that 
the  making  of  grants  and  loans  of  tax-raised 
moneys  to  religious  Institutions  violates  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Un- 
fortunately, there  Is  grave  doubt  whether 
these  Americans  can  obtain  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  this  question.  The  doubt  ex- 
ists because  of  the  decision  of  an  old  case, 
Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  262  VB.  447  (1923) 

•  •  ♦.  The  point  In  this  case  most  relevant 
to  our  inquiry  la  that  portion  of  the  decision 
which  Involves  the  claim  set  forth  by  Mrs. 
Frothingham.  an  Individual  plaintiff.  She 
sued  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  an  appropri- 
ation of  Federal  funds  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  maternal  benefits.  The  Court  held 
that  under  existing  laws,  applicable  to  a 
plalnUff  seeking  equitable  relief  in  the  form 
of  an  injunction,  she  failed  to  make  a  case 
in  her  complaint. 

"In  the  only  portion  of  the  opinion  which 
Is  not  obiter  dicta,  the  Court  said,  at  page 
487,  that  a  taxpayers'  Interest  In  the  moneys 
of  the  Treasury  'Is  shared  with  millions  of 
others:  Is  comparatively  minute  and  Indeter- 
minable:   the   effect   upon   futxu'e    taxation 

•  •  •  is  so  remote  •  •  •  that  no  basU  Is 
afforded  for  an  appeal  to  the  preventive  pow- 
ers of  the  Court'." ' 

The  question  was  posed  by  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Preund  of  Harvard  Law  School,  in  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  "(lis 
the  defect  in  a  Federal  taxpayer's  suit,  un- 
der the  Frothingham  rule,  one  of  lack  of 
standing  In  the  lesser  sense,  or  Is  It  so  funda- 
mental that  article  ni  prevents  any  change 
in  the  prevailing  Federal  rule?"*  A  major 
purpose  of  the  recent  hearings  conducted  on 
8.  2097  was  to  answer  that  question;  for  IX  it 
were  determined  that  the  Frothingham  de- 
cision was  grounded  on  consUtutlonal  con- 
siderations, this  legislation  would  be  legally 
Impermissible.  Testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  the  statements  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee point  out  that  the  Frothingham 
decision  was  founded  on  grounds  other  than 
purely  constitutional  ones.  Indeed.  Profes- 
sor Freund  answered  his  own  question. 

"The  defect  In  Federal  taxpayers'  suits 
does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  an  article  in  In- 
fringement •  »  •  the  present  situation  is 
not  beyond  repair  through  provision  by  Con- 
gress for  a  straightforward  Federal  taxpayer's 
stilt  •  •   •".» 

Accordingly.  Mr.  William  J.  Butler  of  the 
New  York  Bar  and  ootmsel  for  the  petitioner 
In  Engel  v.  VitaU,  370  U.S.  421  ( 1962) ,  stated : 

"Of  all  the  InterpretaUons  of  Frothingham 
V.  Mellon  that  have  been  offered.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  only  one  that  is  still 
viable  Is  that  the  ConsUtutlon  Itself  does 
not  authorize  a  taxpayer  suit  to  review  the 
constitutionality  of  Federal  expenditures. 
However,  I  suggest  that  It  is  certain  that 
Congress  has  the  right,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, to  grant  a  remedy  for  violaUons  of 
the  first  amendment  •   •   •".» 

Addressing  himself  to  the  question  of 
whether  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  sue 
to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  Federal 

'Jaffe.  Louis  L.,  "Judicial  Control  of  Ad- 
ministrative Action,"  pp.  459-400  (1966) 
'Hearings,  1966. 
♦Id. 

■  Freund.  hearings,  1966. 
■Hearings.  1966. 
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expenditures  imder  the  first  amendment 
Prof.  Leo  Pfeffer  said.  "I  think  the  initial 
question  should  be  'why  not?'  The  burden 
of  proof.  It  seems  to  me.  would  be  upon  those 
who  assert  that  there  should  be  no  such 
right."  '  Professor  Pfeffer  went  further,  in 
reference  to  the  Frothingham  case,  he  said- 
"It  was  decided  in  1923  at  the  time  when 
Judicial  attacks  upon  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion, child  labor  laws,  maximum  hour  laws 
minimum  wage  laws,  and  so  on,  were  fre- 
quent. The  Court,  while  it  invalidated  a 
number  of  these  laws,  sought  to  exercUe  some 
degree  of  Judicial  restraint.  And  one  of  the 
means  It  applied  for  the  exercise  of  this  Judi- 
cial restraint  was  to  assert  that  a  taxpayer 
suing  to  Invalidate  such  a  law,  must  show 
that  he  has  suffered  some  special  damage  or 
lnjtu7  not  shared  by  the  common  public  or 
by  all  taxpayers.  This  was  a  decision  based 
upon  Judicial  discretion,  upon  the  Court's 
Interpretation  of  Judicial  policy.  It  was  not 
based  upon  any  constitutional  limitation  on 
the  Court's  power  to  act  •  •  •."  • 

It  has  been  suggested  by  varloiis  constl- 
tuUonal  authorities,  i>artlcularly  Professors 
Jaffe  and  Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  even  now  hear  a  tax- 
payer's suit  challenging  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion which,  in  the  words  of  the  Frothingham 
case.  Is  a  "matter  which  admits  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Judicial  power."  And,  in  his  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  Profes- 
sor Jaffe  added.  "But  we  know  from  Everson  • 
that  the  quesUons  which  would  be  adjudi- 
cated under  the  proposed  statute,  are  mat- 
ters which  admit  of  the  exercise  of  the  Judi- 
cial power."  '°  In  such  cases,  the  Court  may 
still  refuse  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  such  a 
suit  not  for  constitutional  reasons  but  on 
grounds  of  public  policy.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  Professor  Jaffe 
stated,  however,  that  If  "Congress  mandates 
Jurisdiction  the  Cotirt  may  well  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  congressional  acUon  as  a  defini- 
tive expression  of  a  policy  favoring  the  as- 
sumption of  Jurisdiction."  " 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  none  of  the  acts  enumerated 
In  section  1  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, Prof.  Leo  Pfeffer  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  before  the  subconunittee  that 
Judicial  review  is  avaUable  for  every  aspect 
of  the  BUI  of  Rlghta  except  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment.  He  stated: 
"•  •  •  Ironically,  even  though  the  first 
amendment  says  'Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,'  and 
does  not  say  'no  State  shall  make  a  law 
respecting  the  establishment.*  the  Court  ac- 
cepted Jurisdiction  of  a  suit  against  a  State 
law  alleged  to  violate  that  provision  of  the 
first  amendment."  " 

In  reference  to  the  desirability  of  filling 
the  procedural  gap  between  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantee's  regarding  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom, 
Professor  Pfeffer  noted  that — 

"*  *  *  James  Madison,  when  defending 
the  Bin  of  Rights  specifically  stated  that  he 
expected  that  the  courta  would  make  them- 
selves the  special  guardian  of  the  Bill  of 
Rlghta.  which  In  fact  they  have  done.  They 
have  done  It  except  for  this  technical  ob- 
stacle in  establishment  cases  Involving  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  •  •  •  and  James  Madi- 
son •  •  •  did  have  that  foresight  and  that 
intelligence  to  realize  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
without  Judicial  enforcement  would  be  what 
he  called  a  parchment  barrier."  " 
Interpretation  of  the  religion  clauses  of  the 

'Id. 
•Id. 

» Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1 
(1947). 
"Hearlhgs.  1966. 
"M. 
"M. 
"Id. 
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first  amendment  has  remained  fairly  con- 
stant throughout  Its  existence.  This  Is  ap- 
parent, at  least,  from  an  observation  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  more 
particularly  of  the  Court's  repeated  refer- 
ences to  history  as  they  are  called  upon  to 
Interpret  and  apply  the  first  amendment. 
In  spite  of  the  precautionary  rule  adhered  to 
by  the  Court,  that  no  act  of  legislation  will 
be  declared  void  unless  the  act  Is  unconstitu- 
tional beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  recently, 
presumptions  of  invalidity  have  appeared  to 
prevail  against  statutes  alleged  to  Interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  religion.  This  freedom 
has  been  said  to  occupy  a  preferred  position 
In  the  Constitution." 

In  this  regard,  Professor  Pfeffer  explained : 

"♦  •  •  Of  all  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill 
of  Rlghta  none  Is  more  important,  according 
to  the  thinking  and  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  than  the  first  amendment. 
It  was  no  accident  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
started  with  the  first  amendment,  nor  that 
the  first  amendment  started  with  the  words 
'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion.'  This,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  pointed  out  recently,  was  put 
first  In  the  Bill  of  Rlghta  because  It  was  first 
In  the  minds  of  the  Constitutional  Fath- 
ers."" 

There  have  been  times  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  that  certain  Issues  brought  before 
It  were  of  a  political  nature  and  that  It  would 
not  entar  this  "political  thicket."  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare, 
through  ita  representative  spokesman,  sug- 
gested that  since  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  decided  that  the  legislation  to  be 
subjected  to  review  by  this  bill  is  constitu- 
tional, there  was  no  need  nor  desirability  of 
having  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment lend  ita  approval  or  disapproval  to  the 
question.  The  subcommittee  submlta,  how- 
ever, that  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1 
Cr.  137  (1803).  is  still  good  law  and  appli- 
cable to  the  problem  now  confronting  the 
Congress.  In  8.  3  Congress  has  not  abdi- 
cated Its  responsibility  for  determlng  the 
constitutionality  of  Ita  actions  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  To  the  contrary,  it  carefully 
deliberated  upon  the  constitutional  Issues 
posed  by  the  acta  enumerated  In  section  1 
of  the  bin.  But.  "the  controversy  over  them 
is  not  stilled."  '•  As  Professca-  Freund  sub- 
mitted: 

"The  authority  of  government  to  aid  re- 
ligious groups  is  an  area  of  dispute  that  does 
not  lend  itself  to  political  settlement.  In 
fact.  It  was  precisely  to  keep  religious  differ- 
ences out  of  the  arena  of  politics  that  the 
first  amendment  was  adopted."  " 

One  of  the  Initial  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Wayne  Morse,  declared  In  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommlttae :  "I  think 
we  will  greatly  strengthen  our  whole  systam 
of  three  coordinate  and  coequal  branches  of 
government  If  we  provide  In  a  broad  bill  a 
Jurisdictional  basis  for  Judicial  review."  "• 
The  bill  recognizes  that  the  final  power  to  ad- 
judicate controversies  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution reste  In  the  courta  rather  than  the 
Congress. 

The  case  of  Horace  Mann  League  v.  Board 
of  Public  Works.  242  Md.  645.  220  A.  51 
(1966);  certiorari  denied,  appeal  denied.  385 
U.S.  97  (1966),  had  been  cited  by  opponente 
of  Judicial  review  as  potentially  productive 
of  Judicial  guidelines  in  this  area  of  con- 
stitutional law.  On  November  14, 1966,  how- 
ever, the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
the  Maryland  court  of  appeals  decision  de- 
claring three  construction  granta  to  three 
church-controlled   colleges  unconstitutional 


"See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Reed  In 
Kovacs  V.  Cooper,  336  U.S.  77,  88  (1949) 
■"Hearings,  1966. 
"  See  Freund,  hearings,  1966. 
"  Hearings,  1966. 
"Id. 
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under  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Commenting  on  the  case  when 
S.  3  was  Introduced,  Senator  Ervln  said: 

"These  same  three  colleges  which  cannot 
constitutionally  receive  funds  from  the  State 
of  Maryland  have  each  been  reclplenta  of 
Federal  granta  during  the  last  2  years.  The 
effect,  then,  is  that  while  the  establishment 
clause  was  originally  Intended  to  apply  only 
to  Congress,  today  it  la  only  enforced  against 
State  legislatures.  On  religion  and  the  first 
amendment,  the  law  of  the  land  is  less  ma- 
jestic than  Ironic." 

Several  cases  are  now  pending  which  chal- 
lenge the  constitutionality  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  pendency  of  these  cases  may  be  cited 
by  opponenta  of  Judicial  review  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  legislation.  The  committee  feels, 
however,  that  If  the  question  of  standing  Is 
raised  by  the  defendanta  In  these  cases,  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  successful  vmder  the 
preseht  state  of  the  law.  Moreover,  the 
failure  of  the  Maryland  case  to  produce  new 
Insight  In  our  understanding  of  the  first 
amendment  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  Senate. 

The  VS.  Office  of  Education  now  indicates 
that  it  would  welcome  court  rrillngs  on  the 
constitutionality  of  ita  programs.  Commis- 
sioner Howe  has  stated  that  without  such 
rulings.  Federal  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies will  continue  to  have  problems. 

ACTS   BTTBJECT  TO  RCVIKW  ITNDXB   B.   3 

The  following  Is  an  outline  of  the  existing 
laws  which  may  be  affected  by  this  act: 

These  nine  acta  Include,  by  application, 
church-related  institutions  among  their 
beneficiaries.  The  extent  of  this  Inclusion 
Is  not.  according  to  Department  officials. 
acc\irately  definable.  In  some  cases  the  acta 
have  not  been  In  operation  long  enough  to 
make  a  determination  but  the  legislative 
history  portends  broad  utilization  of  such 
Institutions  in  these  new  Federal  education 
programs. 

HICITER    EDUCATION     FACIUnES    ACT    OF     1963 
(PUBLIC    L.^W    88-204.    AS    AllENDEO) 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  authorizes  the  following  programs: 

rifle  /. — Federal  matching  granta  for  con- 
struction of  undergraduate  academic  facili- 
ties at  public  2-year  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  at  public  and  private  4-year 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Title  11. — Federal  matching  construction 
granta  to  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  cooperative  graduate 
center  boards  for  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing graduate  schools  and  cooperative  grad- 
uate centers  and  for  assistance  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  graduate  schools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers. 

Title  III. — Loans  to  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  (As  a  re- 
sult of  amendmenta  to  Public  Law  88-204 
contained  In  Public  Law  89-429.  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966.  construction  loans 
are  to  be  made  from  a  separate  revolving 
loan  fund  created  in  the  Treasury.) 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriations 

•ntle  I - $453,000,000 

Title  n. —       60.000.000 

'ntle  in 200.000.000 

State   administrative   expenses 
and    technical    services 9.744,000 

TITU:    Vn    OF   THE    PTTBLIC    HEALTH    SEBVICE    ACT 

The  provisions  of  this  title  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  health  research  and  teach- 
ing facilities  tnd  to  various  health  profes- 
sional personnel. 

Part  A  provides  for  matehing  granta-in- 
ald  to  public  and  nonprofit  Institutions  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  research  in 
the  health  sciences.  Administration  of  this 
part  is  aided  by  the  creation  of  the  National 
Advisory   Council   on   Health  Research  Fa- 


cilities. The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1967  Is  $50,000,000. 

Part  B  provides  for  granta  for  the  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facUltiea  for  medical,  den- 
tal, and  other  related  peiaonnel.  For  this 
purpose  $136  million  has  been  apprari»lated 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Part  C  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
etudent  loan  fund  to  assist  schools  In  pro- 
viding loans  to  studenta  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  optometry,  and  veterinary 
medicine.  The  fiscal  year  1967  appropriation 
is  $25,325,000. 

Part  D  Is  discussed  in  another  section  of 
this  outline,  under  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Commtmlty  Mental  Health 
Act  of  1963. 

Part  E  authorizes  a  program  of  improve- 
ment granta  to  assist  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  and  podia- 
try in  Improving  the  quality  of  their  educa- 
tional Instruction.  For  fiscal  year  1967  the 
appropriation  Is  $30  million. 

Part  F  provides  for  a  scholarship  program 
for  studenta  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentist- 
ry, optometry,  podiatry,  or  pharmacy,  allow- 
ing them  assistance  of  up  to  $2,500  cjinually. 
The  appropriation  for  fiscal  1967  Is  $4,030,- 
000. 

Part  G  authorizes  granta  to  be  awarded 
to  training  centers  of  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions In  Junior  ooUeges,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities for  oondTuctlon,  basic  and  spedal 
curriculum  Improvemente,  tralneeehli>6  for 
studenta,  and  development  of  new  methods 
of  training.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  $3,735,000.  none  of  which  wlU  be 
available  for  construction  granta. 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE     EOTTCATION     ACT     OF     1B8S 
(PUBLIC    LAW    8S-864,    AS    A&IKNDED) 

This  act,  as  currently  in  effect,  authorizes 
the  following  programs: 

1.  Federal  contributions  to  public  and  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  higher  education  for  use 
in  establishing  funds  for  making  low-interest 
loans  to  studenta.  Fiscal  year  1967  appro- 
priation: $192  million. 

2.  Federal  matehing  granta  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  lab- 
oratory and  other  Bp>eclEa  equipment  and  for 
Improvementa  in  State  services  necessary  for 
strengthening  Instruction  In  science,  mathe- 
matics, history,  civics,  geography,  economics, 
Industrial  arte,  modem  foreign  language. 
English,  and  reading  In  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools:  Federal  loans  to  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  same  piuTwses.  Fis<»l  year  1967 
appropriation:  $88,200,000. 

3.  Graduate  fellowships  for  persons  Inter- 
ested in  college  teaching.  Fiscal  year  1967 
appropriation:  $81,957,000. 

4.  Federal  matehing  granta  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  assist  them  In  carrying  out 
programs  of  testing,  guidance,  and  counsel- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  (Private  schools 
may  also  participate  In  the  testing  program, 
either  under  the  State  plan  or  under  special 
£irrangement  with  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation.] Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation: 
$24,500,000. 

Federal  granta  to  or  contracte  with  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  operation  by  them  of  guidance  and 
counseling  Institutes  Fiscal  year  1967  im- 
propriation: $7,250,000. 

5.  Federal  granta  to  or  contracte  with  pub- 
lic and  private  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  operation  by  them  of  modern  for- 
eign language  and  area  studies  centers.  Fel- 
lowships for  Individuals  engaged  in  advanced 
training  In  mcxiern  foreign  languages  and 
area  studies.  Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation : 
$15,800,000. 

6.  Federal  granta  to  or  contracte  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  individuals  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation projecte  In  the  more  effective  use 
of  educational  media,  and  for  dissemination 
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of  the  results  of  sucb  projects.    Fiscal  year 
1967  appropriation:  14,400,000. 

7.  Federal  matching  gr&nta  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  Improvement  of 
State  statistical  services.  Fiscal  year  1967 
appropriation:  92,250,000. 

8.  Federal  grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  operation  by  them  of  advanced 
training  Institutes  for  teachers  of  history, 
geography,  economics,  civics.  Industrial  arts, 
modern  foreign  languages,  reading.  Interna- 
tional affairs,  or  EngUsh;  for  teachers  of  dis- 
advantaged youth;  and  for  school  library 
personnel  and  educational  media  specialists. 
Fiscal  year  1967  appropriations:  $30  million. 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriationa. — $446,367,- 
000  In  the  aggregate. 

MZMTAI.  SXTABDATION  TACILmES  AND  COMITO- 
NTTT  MENTAL  HXALTH  CXNTKRS  CONSTSUC- 
TION  ACT  or   19a3(PtISLIC  LAW   88-104) 

Title  I  of  this  act  authorizes  (1)  project 
grants  for  the  construction  of  mental  re- 
tardation research  centers;  (2)  project  grants 
for  the  construction  of  clinical  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  to  be  associated  with 
a  college  or  university;  and  (3)  form\Ua 
grants  for  the  construction  of  public  and 
other  nonprofit  facilities  to  provide  com- 
prehensive services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

Title  II  authorizes  formula  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  and  private  nonprofit 
community  mental  health  centers. 

Title  III  provides  for  grants  for  training, 
research,  and  demonstrations  with  respect 
to   the  education  of  handicapped   chUdren. 

Public  Law  89-105  authorizes  grants  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  staffing  the  community  mental 
health  centers. 

The  total  appropriation  for  this  act  for 
fiscal  year  1967  Is  $113,600,000. 

TTTLB    n    or   THX    ACT    OV    BKPTEMBEX    30,     10SO 
(PUBLIC   LAW    874,    81BT   CONQ.) 

Title  n  Of  Public  Law  874  was  enacted  as 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  Is  treated  under  that 
act  below. 

ELKMKNTAKT  AND  SSCONDAKT  CDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965    (PUBLIC  LAW  SS-IO,  AS  AMKNDSD) 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  authorizes  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

Title  I. — Federal  grants  [through  fiscal 
year  1968]  to  local  educational  agencies  serv- 
ing areas  with  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  Agencies  may  use 
grants  for  any  of  a  wide  range  of  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

Local  agency  may  qualify  for  grants  on 
behalf  of:  (1)  children  from  families  with 
annual  Income  of  less  than  low-Income  factor 
[$2,000  fiscal  year  1967;  $3,000  fiscal  year 
1968]:  (2)  children  from  families  with  In- 
come In  excess  of  low-income  factor  due  to 
AFDC  payments;  and  (3)  chUdren  In  local 
institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, or  In  foster  homes  at  public  expenfie. 

Additionally,  State  educational  agencies 
may  receive  grants  for  use  In  educational 
programs  for  migratoz7  children  of  migratory 
farm  laborers  and  for  handicapped  children 
and  children  in  institutions  for  the  ne- 
glected and  delinquent.  Finally,  grants  may 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  use  in  schools  for  Indian  children  [fiscal 
year  1967  only]. 

Pupils  in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  eligible  to  participate  In  certain 
title  I  programs  administered  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Title  II. — Federal  grants  [through  fiscal 
year  1970]  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources, 
tertbooks,  and  other  Instructional  materials 
for  use  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  In  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  the  State. 


Grants  to  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
acquisition  of  library  resources,  texts,  and 
other  materials  for  Indian  schools  [fiscal 
year  1967  only]. 

Grants  to  Department  of  Defense  for  ac- 
quisition of  library  resources,  texts,  and  other 
materials  for  DOD  overseas  dependents 
schools  I  fiscal  year  1967  only  ] . 

Title  III. — Federal  grants  [through  fiscal 
year  1970]  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
establishment  and  operation  of  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services  for 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Grants  [fiscal  year  1967  only]  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
use  In  providing  special  services  In  overseas 
dependents  schools  and  Indian  schools, 
respectively. 

[Title  IV. — Amends  Cooperative  Research 
Act;  dlscxissed  below.] 

Title  V. — Grants  [through  fiscal  year  1970] 
to   State    educational    agencies    for    use    in 
broad  range  of  projects  designed  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  their  educational  leadership 
resources. 

Arrangements  for  Interchange  of  personnel 
between  State  educational  agencies  and 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Title  VI  [added  by  Public  Law  89-750. 
November  3,  1988]. — Grants  (through  fiscal 
year  1968)  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
assist  them  In  programs  for  the  Improvement 
of  education  of  handicapped  children  at  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  levels. 
Handicapped  children  enrolled  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  eligible 
to  participate  In  programs  assisted  under 
thU  title. 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriatioru 
$1342,410,000  >  In  the  aggregate- 
Title  I... $1,070,410,000 

Title  n 105,000,000 

Title  m 146,000,000 

Title  V 22.000.000 

« Up  to  $30,000,000  of  this  sum  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Act  of  1966,  enacted  as  title  IV  of  Private 
Law  89-750,  Nov.  3,  1966. 

COOPBLATTVX    RESEARCH    ACT    OF     1954      (PUBLIC 
LAW  531,  BSD  CONG..  AS  AKKNDKD) 

The  Cooperative  Research  Act.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  89-10  and  by  Public  Law 
89-750,  authorizes  the  following  programs: 

1.  Grants  to  colleges  and  universities; 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations;  and  to  in- 
dividuals for  research  In  education,  and  for 
disseminating  Information  derived  there- 
from. 

2.  Contracts  or  Jointly  financed  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; other  public  and  nonprofit  or  profit- 
making  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations:  and  with  Individuals  for  pur- 
poses described  in  1,  above. 

3.  Grants  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  to  acslst  them 
m  providing  training  programs  in  educa- 
tional research. 

4.  Contracts  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative 
arrangements  with  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  public  or  private  (nonprofit  or 
profitmaklng)  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations for  purposes  described  In  8, 
above. 

5.  Grants  to  or  contracts  with  universities, 
colleges  or  other  appropriate  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  institutions,  or 
combinations  of  such  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions, for  part  or  all  of  the  coet  of  construct- 
ing regional  facilities  for  educational  re- 
search and  related  purposes.  (Funds  for 
construction  authorized  through  fiscal  year 
1970  only.) 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriations. — $70,000,- 
000  in  the  aggregate,  of  which  sum  up  to 
$12,400,000  Will  remain  available  until  ex- 


pended for  construction  of  regional  facllltleE 
for  research  and  related  purposes. 

HICRXB    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    198S     (PUBLIC    LAW 
89-339,    AS    AMENDCO) 

This  act,  as  amended  by  Public  Paw  89- 
698  (October  29,  1966)  and  by  Public  Law 
89-752  (November  3,  1966),  authorizes  the 
following  programs: 

Title  I.  Grants  to  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  strength- 
ening their  community  service  programs  and 
Incretislng  their  effectiveness  as  agents  for 
the  solution  of  community  problems  such 
as  housing,  poverty,  government,  land  use, 
health,  and  transportation.  Fiscal  year 
1967  appropriation:  $10  million. 

Title  II.— 

Part  A:  Grants  to  public  and  private  IHE 
for  assistance  In  acquiring  needed  library 
resources  such  as  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, and  tapes.  Fiscal  year  1967  appro- 
priation: $26  million. 

Part  B:  Grants  to  public  and  private  IHK 
for  assistance  in  training  persons  In  llbrar- 
lanship.  Grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  private  IHE  and  other  appropriate  public 
or  private  agencies  for  research  in  the  Im- 
provement of  Ubararles  and  Ubrarlanshlp 
Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation:  $7,300,000. 

Part  C :  Transfer  of  funds  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  acquisition  of  library  materials 
from  around  the  world  which  are  of  value  to 
scholarship  and  for  distribution  of  biblio- 
graphic Information  on  such  materials 
Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation:  $3  million. 

Title  III. — Grants  for  assisting  developing 
Institutions  of  higher  education — public  and 
private — In  Improving  their  academic  quality 
by  entering  Into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  other,  better  developed  Institutions  and 
agencies.  Teaching  fellowships  for  qualified 
graduate  students  and  Junior  faculty  mem- 
bers to  encourage  them  to  teach  In  develop- 
ing institutions.  Fiscal  year  1967  appro- 
priation: $30  million. 

Title  IV.— 

Part  A:  Grants  to  public  and  private  IHE 
for  use  in  making  educational  opportunity 
awards  to  needy  students. 

Contracts  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  and  institutions  for 
Identifying  qualified  but  needy  youth  and 
encouraging  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tions. Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation: 
$114,500,000. 

Part  B:  Advances  to  assist  In  esUbllshlng 
or  strengthening  reserve  funds  of  State  and 
nonprofit  private  student  loan  programs. 
Interim  program  of  Federal  Insurance  of 
student  loans,  to  remain  In  effect  until  State 
and  nonprofit  private  Insurance  programs 
are  accessible  to  all  students.  Federally 
subsidized  Interest  on  federally  Insured  stu- 
dent loans  and  loans  Insured  under  approved 
State  and  nonprofit  provlate  programs.  Fis- 
cal year  1967  appropriation:    $46  million. 

Part  C:  Grants  to  public  and  private  IBS 
to  assist  them  In  operating  student  work- 
study  programs.  (Pt.  C  amended  and  ex- 
panded the  college  work-study  program 
originally  enacted  as  part  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  transferred 
authority  over  the  program  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of 
Education.)  Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation: 
$134,100,000. 

(Part  D:  Amendments  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  treated  above.) 

Title  v.— 

(Part  A:  Establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Quality  Teacher  Preparation  ) 

Part  B:  Establishment  of  a  National 
Teachers  Corps  to  attract  and  train  qualified 
teachers  and  inexperienced  teacher-Interns 
who  will  be  available,  upon  request  of  local 
educational  agencies,  for  teaching  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas.  The  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  Teachers  Corps 
members   In    providing   certain    educational 
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services  In  which  pupils  of  private  schools  can 
participate.  Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation: 
$7,500,000. 

Part  C:  Graduate  fellowships  to  enable 
teachers  or  prospective  teachers  to  study  at 
public  and  private  IHE.  Grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  IHE  to  assist 
them  developing  or  strengthening  graduate 
programs  for  teachers  and  prospective  teach- 
ers. Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation:  $30  mil- 
lion. 

Title  VI.— 

Part  A:  Federal  matching  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  private  IHE  for  acquisition  of  labora- 
tory, television,  and  other  special  equipment 
and  materials  needed  for  improving  under- 
graduate Instruction  in  science,  mathematics, 
foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  gov- 
ernment, English,  other  humanities,  the  arts, 
or  education.  Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation ; 
$14,600,000. 

Part  B:  Grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  private  IHX  for  the  operation  by  them  of 
training  Institutes  ^or  Individuals  engaged 
In  (or  preparing  to  engage  in)  the  use  of  edu- 
cational media  equipment  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Fiscal  year  1967  appro- 
prlaUon:    $2,500,000. 

{Title  VII. — Amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  treated 
above.) 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation. — $424,400,- 
000  In  the  aggregate. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNrrT  ACT  or  1984  (PUBLIC 
LAW  88-453  A8  AMENDED  BY  PUBLIC  LAWS 
89-353    AND    89-794) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  relevant 
portions  of  this  act: 

Title  I  establishee  the  Job  Corps,  which 
provides  work  experience  and  training  for 
disadvantaged  young  men  and  women  aged 
16  through  21.  This  training  takes  place  in 
residential  rural  conservation  camps  and 
urban  training  centers.  The  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  was  also  established  to  provide 
programs  which  will  give  employment  and 
training  In  their  own  communities  to  young 
men  and  women  aged  IS  through  21  who  live 
at  home.  The  1966  amendments  authorized 
a  new  special  Impact  program  to  employ  and 
train  unemployed  and  low-Income  residents 
of  high-concentration  poverty  areas  In  activ- 
ities designed  to  Improve  life  in  their  neigh- 
borhood: $412.5  million  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965:  1966  and 
1S67  appropriations  were  not  earmarked  by 
title:  however,  1966  authorizations  were  $700 
million  and  1967  authorizations  were  $696 
million;  $211  million  for  the  Job  Corps,  $410 
million  for  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps, 
and  $75  million  for  the  special  Impact 
program. 

Title  II  authorizes  general  community 
action  programs.  Both  public  and  private 
resources  are  to  be  mobilized  to  combat 
poverty  within  the  community.  Grants  may 
be  made  to  meet  the  costs  of  developing 
programs  for  technical  assistance,  research 
training  and  demonstration,  and  for  special 
programs  aimed  at  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed poor.  The  1966  amendments  add  a 
new  provision  for  grants  to  finance  adult 
work  training  and  employment  programs  for 
poor  persons  Involved  In  community  improve- 
ment activities.  The  Headstart  and  legal 
services  programs  which  were  not  specified 
In  the  1964  act  are  Included  in  the  1966 
amendments.  Headstart  Includes  the  fur- 
nishing of  health,  nutritional,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  mental  health  services  to  young 
children:  $340  million  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  1966  and 
1967  appropriations  were  not  earmarked  by 
title;  however,  1966  authorizations  were  $850 
million  and  1967  authorizations  were  $846 
million. 

Adult  basic  education  was  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education  under  Public  Law 
89-760.    Under  this  program  grants  may  be 


made  to  States  to  initiate  basic  education 
programs  for  those  18  years  of  age  and  over 
whose  Inability  to  read  and  write  seriously 
impairs  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employ- 
ment. 

Title  III  established  special  programs  to 
combat  poverty  in  rural  areas.  Including 
assistance  for  migrants  and  seasonally  em- 
ployed agricultural  workers,  and  authorizes 
loans  with  16  years  maxim vma  maturity  In 
amounts  not  exceeding  $3,500  to  low-Income 
families,  $35  million  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  1966  author- 
izations were  $55  million,  and  1967  author- 
izations $57  million. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
stated  that  In  respect  to  title  n.  It  has  often 
found  that  church-related  institutions  are 
the  most  viable  resource  In  a  community  for 
perfecting  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  this 
regard  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  stated: 

"Three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  a 
direct  grant  to  a  religious  group.  Today  we 
have  given  hundreds  without  violating  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state." 

Testimony  elicited  from  agency  represent- 
atives indicates  that  approximately  6  percent 
of  the  community  action  programs  are  op- 
erated or  coordinated  by  church-afllliated 
organizations. 

ANALYSIS   OF   PBOVIBIONS   OF  S.   3 

In  general 

All  the  acts  described  above  pose  the  prob- 
lem of  the  extent  to  which  the  first  amend- 
ment proscribes  church-state  interaction. 
Recent  Supreme  Court  cases  have  engen- 
dered serious  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  type  of  public  assistance 
which  is  offered  by  these  acts  to  denomina- 
tional institutions.  Furthermore,  witnesses 
asserted  that  any  distinction  between  limited 
and  general  aid  would  be  specious.  Likewise, 
to  achieve  direct  aid,  which  is  undoubtedly 
unconstitutional,  by  categorizing  the  funds 
or  Justifying  such  allocations  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  or  public  welfare  may 
also  be  fallacious. 

In  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  acts  affected  by  this  legislation  and 
of  his  efforts  to  have  them  enacted  by  the 
Senate,  Senator  Wayne  Morse  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee: 

"•  •  'I  could  not  speak  with  finality,  no 
one  could,  until  the  court  rules.  I  do  not 
think  that  as  Senators  we  ought  to  be  put 
in  a  position  where  we  have  to  move  in 
legislatively  by  the  back  door.  That  is  the 
way  I  described  It. 

"I  said  to  the  Senate,  'I  am  asking  for  this 
through  the  back  door  because  I  cannot  walk 
through  the  front  door  for  a  general  Federal 
ald-to-educatlon  bill,  because  I  feel  existing 
court  decisions  bar  my  entrance  there.' 

"So  what  did  we  do?  Let  us  be  frank  about 
It.  It  is  not  a  very  nice  term  It  is  a  frank 
and  accurate  description  of  some  of  our  leg- 
islation, to  say  we  used  what  amounts  to 
a  subterfuge  approach  on  this  constitutional 
question.  We  had  no  other  choice.  We  used 
the  national  defense  education  approach,  we 
used  the  contract  approach,  we  used  the 
categorical  approach.  Why  did  we  use  those 
approaches?  Because  we  were  afraid,  let  us 
be  frank  about  It,  that  we  could  have  been 
beaten  on  the  constitutional  argiunent  on 
a  general  aid  bill."  " 

The  basic  purpose  for  this  legUlatlon  can 
be  seen  in  section  1.  It  is  a  twofold  purpose. 
Primarily,  the  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  a 
feasible  and  practical  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  acts  of  Congress.  As  noted  later 
in  this  report,  all  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
Uon  may  be  and  generally  have  been,  tested 
or  enforced  by  the  courts  with  one  excep- 
tion— the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.    Thus,  we  see  a  second  reason 


for  S.  3  the  enumerated  acts  in  section  1  of 
the  bill. 

This  bill  is  couched  in  terms  of  "the  pro- 
visions relating  to  religion"  although  it  la 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment which  is  the  particular  right  to  be  en- 
forced. It  is  understood,  however,  that  both 
the  establishment  clause  and  the  free  exer- 
cise clause  can  be  read  together.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  free  exercise  of  religion  that  is  ulti- 
mately sought  to  be  protected  by  a  proscrip- 
tion against  establishment.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  amendment  has  been  en- 
dorsed on  numerous  occasions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  con- 
curring in  Abinffton  School  District  v. 
Schempp.  374  U.S.  203,  305   (1963),  said: 

"These  two  proscriptions  are  to  be  read 
together,  and  In  light  of  the  single  end  which 
they  are  designed  to  serve.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  religion  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment Is  to  promote  and  assure  the  fullest 
possible  B(x>pe  of  religious  liberty  and  toler- 
ance for  all  and  to  nurture  the  conditions 
which  secure  the  best  hope  of  attainment 
of  that  end." 

The  distinction  Is  re<x>gnlzed  here  because 
the  Infringement  on  religious  liberty  in  gen- 
eral occurs.  If  at  all,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  be  ap- 
proaching through  various  acts  the  "estab- 
lishment of  religion"  which  is  proscribed  in 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  establishment  clause  is  not  confined 
to  the  protection  of  particular  religious  exer- 
cises. As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated  in  the 
Abington  case,  at  page  229 : 

"|I|t  also  forbids  the  State  to  employ  Its 
facilities  or  funds  in  a  way  that  gives  any 
church,  or  all  churches,  greater  strength  In 
our  society  than  it  would  have  by  relying  on 
Its  members  alone." 

The  scope  of  this  bill  Is  focused  more 
readily  on  the  establishment  clavise  for  two 
additional  reasons.  All  of  the  legislation 
enumerated  In  this  section  Involves  educa- 
tion In  some  way  and  "the  most  effective 
toay  to  establish  any  institution  is  to  finance 
it;  and  this  truth  is  reflected  in  the  appeals 
by  church  groups  for  public  funds  to  finance 
their  religious  schools."*'  [Emphasis 
added.] 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  continued — 

"But  the  Institution  is  an  inseparable 
whole,  a  living  organism,  which  is  strength- 
ened In  proselytizing  when  It  Is  strengthened 
In  any  department  by  contributions  from 
other  than  Its  ovtrn  members. 

"Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause  *  *  *. 
What  may  not  be  done  directly  may  not  be 
done  Indirectly  lest  the  establishment  clause 
become  a  mockery." 

The  Abington  case  is  particularly  helpful 
In  an  understanding  of  the  constitutional 
significance  of  S.  3.  It  explains  another 
reason  for  placing  this  legislation  In  the 
framework  of  the  establishment  clause.  In 
footnote  9  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  explains  "[B]ut  the  require- 
ments for  standing  to  challenge  State  action 
under  the  establishment  clause,  unlike  those 
relating  to  the  free  exercise  clause  do  not 
include  proof  that  particular  religious  free- 
doms are  infringed."     [Emphasis  added.] 

Section  by  section 
Publication  of  the  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  approving  or  disapproving  a  grant  or 
loan  under  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in 
section  1  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  ef- 
fectuation of  such  order.  Furthermore,  this 
publication  will  constitute  official  notice  to 
any  party  or  parties  wishing  to   challenge 


"  Hearings,  1966. 


'°  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp  at 
229,  concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Douglas 
citing  n  Stokes,  Church  and  State  in  the  U.S. 
(1950). 
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such  order  as  violative  of  the  establiBhment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  limitation  on  the  bringing 
of  an  action  shall  commence  on  the  date  of 
such  publication. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  Is  an  authorization 
granting  standing  to  "any  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  which  Is  or 
may  be  prejudiced  by  the  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral officer  making  a  loan  or  grant  under  the 
authority  of  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  In 
section  1."  Prejudice  occurs  to  the  complain- 
ing party  when  the  making  of  such  grant  or 
loan  serves  to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
available  In  a  given  year  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  any  of  these  acts  to  such  complaining 
agency  or  institution  and  when  such  grant 
or  loan  Is  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 
The  complaining  party  may  bring  an  action 
for  declaratory  Judgment  within  sixty  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral officer  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  de- 
fendants wUl  be  the  Federal  officer  and  the 
agency  or  institution  whose  application  has 
been  approved. 

It  is  understood  that  no  potential  benefi- 
ciary of  Federal  appropriations  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  receive  financial  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Nevertheless, 
a  potential  nonden<«nlnatlonal  beneficiary 
has  an  interest  in  these  appropriations  be- 
cause but  for  the  allegedly  unconstitutional 
aid  to  church-related  Institutions  the  plain- 
tiff institution  would  have  received  Federal 
aid  for  its  own  needs.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  prejudiced  to  such  an  extent  that  equi- 
table reUef  should  be  made  available.  Addi- 
tionally, the  injury  Is  "direct"  enough  to 
support  standing. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual taxpayers  to  bring  an  action  for  de- 
claratory Judgment  against  the  Federal  officer 
making  a  grant  or  loan  under  any  of  the  acts 
enumerated  in  section  1.  The  action  shall 
be  based  on  allegations  that  such  grant  or 
loan  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  order  to  maintain  an  action 
under  this  section  a  plaintiff  need  only  show 
that  It  has  paid  any  part  of  such  income  tax 
imposed  upon  its  taxable  Income  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  the  last  preceding  calendar  or  taxable 
year.  A  60-day  limitation  on  the  bringing 
of  an  action  is  also  provided  in  this  section. 
This  subsection  also  , provides  that  "[NJo 
additional  showing  of  direct  or  Indirect  finan- 
cial or  other  injury,  actual  or  prospective,  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  shall  be  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  such  action." 

The  type  of  action  contemplated  here  is, 
of  course,  couched  In  terms  of  the  first 
amendment  and  is  essentially  different  from 
that  in  the  Frothingham  case.  Professor 
Freund,  In  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee,  states  that  this  action  "•  •  • 
does  not  rest  on  a  quantitative  comparison 
Of  the  financial  stake  of  various  classes  of 
taxpayers.  The  object  of  the  challenge  In 
that  case  {Frothingham  v.  Mellon)  was  on 
expenditure  asserted  not  to  fall  within  the 
national  power  to  tax  and  spend  for  the 
general  welfare  but  to  fall  within  the  realm 
of  State  authority."  " 

The  following  additional  statement  by  Pro- 
fessor Freund  Is  of  critical  Importance  to  an 
understanding  of  this  legislation. 

"Under  this  bill,  however,  the  litigation 
would  be  brought  to  vindicate  rights  secured 
by  the  first  amendment,  a  right  to  be  free  of 
a  Federal  religious  establishment,  a  right 
closely  allied  to  the  right  of  free  exercise  of 
religion,  and  one  that  traditionally  took  the 
form  of  freedom  from  enforced  contribution 
to  suppwt  religious  activities.  In  this  view, 
the  quantum  of  the  financial  stake  la  not 
central  to  the  right;  any  such  use  of  a  citi- 
zen's   tax   payments    would    constitute   the 
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heart  of  the  offense  to  his  autonomy  in  the 
religious  sphere."  " 

Under  subsection  (b)  all  citizens  are 
afforded  identical  relief  to  that  of  the  tax- 
payer in  subsection  (a).  The  right  which 
is  sought  to  be  protected  is  not  one  of  mone- 
tarj-  concern  at  all  but  is  one  of  citizenship 
under  the  first  amendment.  The  challenge 
Is  to  an  expenditure  which  allegedly  consti- 
tutes a  forbidden  law  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  The  plaintiff  sues  not 
only  for  himself  but  also  In  behalf  of  all 
other  citizens  to  vindicate  the  public  In- 
terest in  the  observance  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  religion  in  the  first  amendment. 
William  J.  Butler,  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee,  asserted  that  "Congress  baa 
the  right,  duty,  and  power  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  control  the  unlawful  acts  of  public  of- 
ficials through  the  courts  •  •  •.  It  Is  his 
interest  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  that 
would  motivate  him  to  Initiate  a  lawsuit  un- 
der this  Act.""  The  actions  of  the  public 
officials  which  are  challenged  as  being  unlaw- 
ful imder  this  bill  are  those  which  are  im- 
lawful  only  because  the  acts  authorizing 
their  action  may  be  imconstitutlonal. 
Mr.  Butler  also  noted — 
"Moreover,  over  a  p>eriod  of  a  substantial 
number  of  years  and  In  a  number  of  lead- 
ing cases,  apparently  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  clause  of  the  first 
amendment,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  rec- 
ognized standing  to  sue  where  there  is  no 
financial  basis  at  all.  Thus,  in  Evenon,  Mc- 
Collum,  Zorach,  Engel,  Murray,  and  Schempp, 
the  Coxirt  has  recognized  parenthood  of  a 
child  in  the  school  affected  as  sufficient  basis 
for  standing  to  sue,  Everson  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 330  U3.  1  (1947):  McCollum  v.  Board 
of  Education,  333  VS.  203  (1948);  Zorach  v. 
Clauson.  343  U.S.  306  (1952) ;  Engel  v.  Vitale, 
supra;  School  District  of  Abington  Township, 
Pa.  V.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203  (1963) ."" 
Finally,  Prof.  Louis  Jaffe  concluded  that — 
"It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  procedural 
conditions  relevant  to  case  or  controversy  do 
not  differ  in  the  slightest  as  between  a  State 
and  a  Federal  taxpayer  suit.  In  both  cases 
there  Is  a  plaintiff  prepared  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  persuasion  and  a  defendant  ready  to 
defend.  There  Is  little  risk  that  the  Court 
will  not  be  adequately  briefed. 

"A  citizen  or  taxpayer  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  bring  a  lawsuit  in  which  he  does 
not  have  a  monetary  concern  Is  for  that  very 
reason  likely  to  take  seriously  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  lawsuit.  The  Judgment  will  be 
definitive:  it  will  determine  either  that  the 
defendant  does  or  does  not  have  a  duty  to 
enforce  the  law  in  question.  There  need  be 
nothing  contingent  or  speculative  about  the 
question  to  be  decided  and  if  there  is.  Juris- 
diction can  be  refused  on  that  ground."  * 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  Congress 
has  In  the  past  authorized  defined  classes  of 
persons  to  seek  review  of  administrative 
orders  where  they  qualify  as  "aggrieved  per- 
sons." The  most  common  form  of  relief  has 
been  obtained  through  an  injunction  or 
action  for  declaratory  Judgment.  Typically, 
Federal  courts  have  recognized  standing  In 
consumers,  licensees,  and  television  viewers. 
In  Associated  Industries  v.  Ickes.  134  F.  2d 
694  (1943).  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Second 
Circuit,  held  that  an  association  of  Indus- 
trial firms.  Including  consumers,  had  stand- 
ing to  review  an  order  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  purporting  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum price  of  coal.  After  reviewing  a  series 
of  cases  dealing  with  standing  to  challenge 
official  action.  Judge  Frank  declared: 

"While  Congress  can  constitutionally  au- 
thorize no  one.  In  the  absence  of  an  actual 
Justifiable  controversy,  to  bring  a  suit  for 
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the  Judicial  determination  either  of  the  con- 
stitutlonallty  of  a  statute  or  the  scope  of 
powers  conferred  by  a  statute  upon  Govern- 
ment officers,  it  can  constitutionally  author- 
ize one  of  its  own  officials,  such  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  a  proceeding  to  prevent 
another  official  from  actmg  in  violation  of 
his  statutory  powers;  for  then  an  actual  con- 
troversy exists,  and  the  Attorney  General  can 
properly  be  vested  with  authority,  in  such 
a  controversy,  to  vindicate  the  interest  of 
the  public  or  the  Government.  Instead  of 
designating  the  Attorney  General,  or  some 
other  public  officer,  to  bring  such  proceed- 
ings, Congress  can  constitutionally  enact  a 
statute  conferring  on  any  nonofflclal  person, 
or  on  a  designated  group  of  nonofflclal  per- 
sons, authority  to  bring  a  suit  to  prevent 
action  by  an  officer  In  violation  of  his  statu- 
tory powers:  for  then.  In  like  manner,  there 
Is  an  actual  controversy,  and  there  Is  nothing 
constitutionally  prohibiting  Congress  from 
empowering  any  person,  official  or  not.  to 
institute  a  proceeding  involving  such  a  con- 
troversy, even  If  the  sole  purpose  is  to 
vindicate  the  public  Interest.  Such  persons, 
so  authorized,  are.  so  to  speak,  private  attor- 
ney generals."     134  F.  2d  at  704. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis  in  his  "Admin- 
istrative Law  Treatise."  volume  3.  section 
22.06.  points  out  that  "the  basic  Idea  of  the 
private  attorney  general  who  can  sue  to 
vindicate  the  public  Interest  Is  a  very  old 
one."  The  action  by  citizens  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  be  brought  In  behalf  of  the 
individual  plaintiff  and  all  others  In  similar 
circumstances.  This  principle  has  never 
been  repudiated  by  any  Federal  court  and 
thus  affords  an  additional  ground  on  which 
a  plaintiff  may  base  his  claim. 

Section  4  authorizes  any  public  or  other 
nonprofit  Institution  or  agency  to  bring  a 
civil  action  to  review  the  final  decision  of  a 
Federal  officer  which  denies  a  loan  or  grant 
applied  for  under  any  Act  enumerated  In  sec- 
tion 1.  The  denial  must  have  been  on  the 
ground  that  such  grant  or  loan  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  challenge  to  such  denial  must  be  In- 
stituted within  60  days  after  the  order  of 
disapproval  appears  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Section  6  contains  the  procedural  and  Ju- 
risdictional provisions  for  the  operation  of 
this  proposed  Act.  All  actions  would  be 
brought  In  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
would  have  Jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy-  The  District  of 
Columbia  Is  the  obvious  JurtsdlcUon  since 
the  defendant  In  all  three  types  of  actions 
under  this  Act  Includes  the  Federal  officer 
Issuing  the  order  which  Is  to  be  challenged, 
and.  with  the  exception  of  section  2  actions, 
the  Federal  officer  is  the  only  defendant. 

This  section  also  provides  that  "In  the 
event  two  or  more  civil  actions  are  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  challenging 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  same  loan 
or  grant,  such  court  may  consolidate  such 
civil  actions  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and 
Judgment."  This  provision  will  reduce  any 
possible  increase  In  the  caseload  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Furthermore,  since  Jurisdiction 
Is  limited  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
Is  a  geographical  barrier  to  the  prosecution 
of  frivolous  suits.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  litigation  such  as  that  contemplated  by 
this  Act  win  be  a  substantial  financial  un- 
dertaking and  must  be  undertaken  within  60 
days  after  publication  of  the  order  approving 
or  disapproving  the  grant  or  loan. 

The  provision  In  section  5  which  calls  for 
expedlUng  review  and  appeal  should  guar- 
antee speedy  and  orderly  processing  of  cases 
under  this  Act. 

The  remaining  portions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6  include  the  following: 

"All  process,  including  subpenas,  Issued 
by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  such  district  may  be  served  In  any 
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other  district.  In  any  action  under  this 
Act  the  court  shall  have  authority  to  de- 
termine all  matters  of  fact  or  law  appro- 
priate to  a  decision  of  the  case.  No  costs 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  United  States  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  In  all  litiga- 
tion under  this  Act,  the  Federal  officer  shall 
be  represented  by  the  Attorney  General." 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  provides  "the 
Judgment  of  the  district  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  as  provided  In  sections  1262, 
1253.  1264.  and  1291  of  title  28  Of  the  United 
States  Code"  which  read  as  follows: 
"i  1252.  Direct  appeals  from  decisions  Inval- 
idating Acts  of  Congress. 

"Any  party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  an  Interlocutory  or  final  Judg- 
ment, decree  or  order  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  District  Court  of  Guam  and  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  court 
of  record  of  Puerto  Rico,  holding  an  Act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional  In  any  civil  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  agencies,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof,  as  such  officer  or  employee, 
is  a  party. 

"A  party  who  has  received  notice  of  appeal 
under  this  section  shall  take  any  subsequent 
appeal  or  cross  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  appeals  or  cross  appeals  taken  to  other 
courts  prior  to  such  notice  shall  be  treated 
as  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
"1 1253.  Direct  appeals  from  decisions  of 
three-Judge  courts. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  any 
party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
an  order  g:rantlng  or  denying,  after  notice 
and  hearlnr,  an  interlocutory  or  permanent 
Injunction  In  any  civil  action,  suit  or  pro- 
ceeding required  by  any  Act  of  Congress  to 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court 
of  three  Judges. 

"{ 1254.  Courts  of  appeals:  certiorari;  appeal: 
certified  questions. 

"Cases  in  the  courts  of  appeals  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods : 

"(1)  By  writ  of  certiorari  granted  upon 
the  petition  of  any  party  to  any  civil  or  crim- 
inal case,  before  or  after  rendition  of  Judg- 
ment or  decree: 

"(2)  By  appeal  by  a  party  relying  on  a 
State  statute  held  by  a  court  of  appeals  to 
be  invalid  aa  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  but 
such  appeal  shall  preclude  review  by  writ  of 
certiorari  at  the  Instance  of  such  appellant, 
and  the  review  on  appeal  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  Federal  questions  presented; 

"(3)  By  certification  at  any  time  by  a 
court  of  appeals  of  any  question  of  law  in 
any  civil  or  criminal  case  as  to  which  In- 
structions are  desired,  and  upon  such  certi- 
fication the  Supreme  Court  may  give  bind- 
ing instructions  or  require  the  entire  record 
to  l>e  sent  up  for  decision  of  the  entire  mat- 
ter in  controversy. 
"(1291.  Final  decisions  of  district  courts. 

"The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  appeals  from  all  final  decisions  of 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  and  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  where  a 
direct  review  may  be  had  in  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Section  6(a)  provides:  An  interlocutory 
Injunction  enjoining  the  payment  of  a  grant 
or  loan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  made  pur- 
suant to  the  order  which  is  claimed  to  be 
Invalid  In  an  action  under  this  act  may  be 
granted  by  the  court  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings  authorized  by  this  act.  To  avoid 
Interrupting  Important  education  and  wel- 
fare programs  already  In  operation,  none  of 
these  programs  will  be  subject  to  attack 
through  the  procedures  provided  by  this 
legislation.     Furthermore,  a  gntnt  or  loan 


once  perfected  may  not  be  refunded  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  intent  is 
to  bring  under  review  those  orders  author- 
izing a  grant  or  loan  under  any  of  the  acts 
enumerated  in  section  1  which  occur  after 
enactment  of  this  bill.  To  provide  otherwise 
would  be  to  create  grave  and  obvious  hard- 
ships. Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  refunding 
shall  only  occur  in  those  instances  wherein 
a  specific  order,  effected  by  this  act,  is  suc- 
cessfully challenged  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  clatise  of  the  first 
amendment. 

An  objection  to  the  bill  particularly  aimed 
at  section  6(a)  concerns  the  possibility  of  a 
multitude  of  lawsuits  which  may  Impede  the 
administration's  program  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare.  This  objection  is  not. 
however,  supported  by  the  evidence.  In  the 
recent  case  of  Office  of  Communication  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  v.  F.C.C.,  359  F. 
2d  994  (C.A.  D.C.  Clr.  1966),  the  court  met 
these  fears  In  the  following  manner: 

"The  fears  of  regulatory  agencies  that  their 
processes  will  be  Inundated  by  expansion  of 
standing  criteria  are  rarely  borne  out.  Al- 
ways a  restraining  factor  is  the  expense  of 
participation  in  the  administrative  process, 
an  economic  reality  which  will  operate  to 
limit  the  number  of  those  who  will  seek 
participation:  legal  and  related  expanses  of 
administrative  proceedings  are  such  that  even 
those  with  large  economic  interests  find  the 
costs  burdensome." 

The  bill  is  designed  to  Insure  that  no  Fed- 
eral programs  will  be  suspended  until  a  final 
Judgment  by  the  court  declaring  the  par- 
ticular grant  or  loan  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  court,  however,  may  in  its  discretion, 
grant  an  interlocutory  injunction  enjoining 
the  payment  of  a  grant  or  loan  which  Is 
claimed  to  be  Invalid  In  an  action  under  this 
act. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  actions 
arising  under  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  heard  by  a  three-Judge  Federal  court. 
28  U.S.C.  2282  provides : 

"An  interlocutory,  or  permanent  injunction 
restraining  the  enforcem,ent .  operation  or 
execution  of  any  Act  of  Congress  for  repug- 
nance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  granted  by  any  district 
court  or  judge  thereof  unless  the  application 
therefor  is  heard  and  determined  by  a  dis- 
trict court  of  three  judges  under  section 
2284  of  this  title."     I  Emphasis  added.) 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is,  of  course, 
section  6  subsection  (b).  Upon  a  final  de- 
termination by  the  court  that  the  order  of 
the  Federal  officer  which  is  challenged  is 
Invalid  the  agency  or  Institution  receiving 
the  grant  or  loan  shall  refund  the  unex- 
pended i>ortlon  of  the  same.  In  the  case  of 
a  loan  It  shall  be  repaid  with  accrued  Interest 
at  the  rate  fixed  therefor.  Deferred  payment 
is  permitted  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Any  refunding  after  final  Judgment  would 
be  applied  to  the  current  appropriation  from 
which  it  was  paid  and  may  be  reallotted  In 
accordance  with  existing  law.  Typically  In 
most  of  the  programs  which  may  be  affected 
by  this  act  there  Is  a  standard  reallotment 
provision  In  each  act.  An  example  is  sec- 
tion 203(c)  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.    It  reads  In  part — 

"(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
•  •  •  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  carrying  out  this  part  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director 
may  fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  their 
original  allotments  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  tise  for 
such  year  for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 


tionate amoimts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  its  allotment  •  •   ♦." 

Section  7  is  a  standard  separability  pro- 
vision. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  "an  Act  to  enforce  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  conmilttee  feels  it  is  likely  there  will 
be  only  a  few  and  Importtrnt  cases  arising 
under  this  bill,  most  of  which  will  be  spon- 
sored by  organizations  representing  the  views 
of  large  numbers  of  citizens  or  taxpayers. 
The  committee  is  also  mindful  of  the  state- 
ments and  attitudes  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  this  respect  and  toward  litigation  In  gen- 
eral. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  NAJl.CJ*.  v.  But- 
ton stated  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
government,  litigation  may  well  be  the  sole 
practicable  avenue  open  to  a  minority  to 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  •  •  •. 
For  such  a  group,  association  for  litigation 
may  be  the  most  effective  form  of  political 
association."  =• 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  further  elaborated; 

"Freedom  of  expression  embraces  more 
than  the  right  of  an  individual  to  speak  his 
mind.  It  includes  also  his  right  to  Join  with 
his  fellows  in  an  effort  to  make  that  advocacy 
effective  •  •  •  so  it  must  Include  the  right 
to  Join  together  for  the  purposes  of  obtain- 
ing Judicial  redress.  We  have  passed  the 
point  where  litigation  is  regarded  as  an  evil 
that  must  be  avoided  if  some  accommodation 
short  of  a  lawsuit  can  possibly  be  worked  out. 
Litigation  is  often  the  desirable  and  orderly 
way  of  resolving  dUputes  of  broad  public 
significance,  and  of  obtaining  vindication 
of  fundamental  rights."  " 

This  legislation  is  a  partial  answer  to  the 
demanding  question  of  Justice  Douglas: 

"What  are  courts  for,  if  not  for  removing 
clouds  on  title,  as  well  as  adjudicating  the 
rights  of  those  against  whom  the  law  is 
aimed,  though  not  immediately  applied." '» 
[Emphasis  added.] 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  conducted  extensive  hearings  on  this 
leglslaUon  In  the  89th  Congress.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1967.  it  reported  S.  3  to  the  fuU 
conunittee. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  this 
legislation  Is  meritorious,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
without  aunendment,  and  recommends  that 
it  be  considered  favorably. 

CHANGXS   IN    EXISTING   LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4  )  of  rule 
XXiX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing 
law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in 
black  brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In 
ItaUcs,  existing  law  In  which  no  change  Is 
proposed  Is  shown  in  roman) : 

That  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  an 
application  of  any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  or  institution  for  a  loan  or  grant 
under — 

(f )  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1983. 

(2)  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act, 

(3)  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958, 

(4)  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1983, 

(5)  title  II  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  {Public  Law  874,  Eighty-flrat  Congress), 


-NAJI.CJ:  V.  Button,  371  U.8.  416,  pp. 
430,331.337  (1963). 

"Ibid.  871  U.S.  462. 

■  Public  Affairs  Associates,  Inc.  v.  Rickover, 
369  VS.  ill.  lie  (1966).  See  testimony  of 
Franklin  C.  Salisbury,  hearings,  1966. 
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(8)  the  Slementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  196  S. 

(7)   the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 

(«)   the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196S,  or 

(9)  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
3hall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
Officer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which 
shall  be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  order 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  shall  contain  such  information  as  the 
Federal  officer  issuing  the  order  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  or  institution  which  is  or  may  be 
prejudiced  by  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
making  a  loan  or  grant  under  the  authority 
of  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  in  section  1, 
in  a  particular  year  to  another  such  agency  or 
institution,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
making  of  such  loan  or  grant  serves  to  reduce 
the  am.ount  of  funds  available  for  loans  or 
grants  in  such  year  to  the  agency  or  institu- 
tion which  is  or  may  be  prefudiced.  and 
which  deems  a  loan  or  grant  to  be  incon- 
sistent toith  the  provisions  relating  to  religion 
in  the  first  amendm.ent  to  the  Contitution, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment.  Defend- 
ants in  such  action  shall  be  the  Federal 
officer  and  the  agency  or  institution  whose 
application  has  been  approved.  Such  an 
action  may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  order  of 
the  Federal  officer  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
upon  whose  taxable  income  there  was  im- 
posed an  income  tax  under  section  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  for  the  last 
preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and  who 
has  paid  any  part  of  such  income  tax  and 
who  deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any 
of  the  Acts  enumerated  in  section  1  to  be 
inconsistent  loith  the  provisions  relating  to 
religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, ntay  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment against  the  Federal  officer  making  such 
a  loan  or  grant.  No  additional  showing  of 
direct  or  indirect  financial  or  other  injury, 
actual  or  prospective,  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  action.  Such  an  action 
may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  In  the  Federal  Register  with 
respect  to  such  loan  or  grant.  In  suing  under 
this  subsection,  the  plaintiff  may  sue  either 
on  behalf  of  himself  or  on  behalf  of  all  other 
taxpayers  similarly  situated. 

(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any  of  the 
Acts  enumerated  in  section  1  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  relating  to  religion 
in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  against 
the  Federal  officer  making  such  a  loan  or 
grant.  Such  an  action  may  be  brought  no 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  order  of  the  Federal  offflcer  In  the 
Federal  Register  uHth  respect  to  such  loan  or 
grant.  In  suing  under  this  subsection,  the 
plaintiff  sues  not  only  for  himself  but  also 
in  behalf  of  all  other  citizens  to  vindicate 
the  public  interest  in  the  observance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  first  amendment  relating  to 
religion. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "citizen"  shall  include  a  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitution or  agency  whose  application  for  a 
loan  or  grant  under  any  of  the  Acts  enumer- 
ated in  section  1  of  this  Act  has  been  denied 
by  the  Federal  officer  having  appropriate  au- 
thority on  the  ground  that  such  loan  or  grant 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  religion  in  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  may  bring  an  action  to  re- 
view the  final  decision  of  such  Federal  offflcer 


within  sixty  days  after  such  loan  or  grant 
has  been  denied. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  action  under  this  Act  shall 
be  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  In  the 
event  tv)o  or  more  civil  actions  are  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  challenging 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  same  loan 
or  grant,  such  court  may  consolidate  such 
cimi  actions  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and 
judgment.  Any  action  under  this  Act  pend- 
ing before  the  district  court  or  court  of  ap- 
peals for  hearing,  determination,  or  review 
shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  reviewed  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  shall  be  expedit- 
ed in  every  practicable  manner.  All  process, 
including  subpenas,  issued  by  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  such  dis- 
trict may  be  served  in  any  other  district.  In 
any  action  under  this  Act  the  court  shall 
have  authority  to  determine  all  matters  of 
fact  or  law  appropriate  to  a  decision  of  the 
case.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed  against  the 
United  States  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  In  all  litigation  under  this  Act,  the 
Federal  officer  shall  be  represented  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

held  invalid  under  this  Act,  the  remainder  of 
such  Act,  or  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those 
as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "an  Act 
to  enforce  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution". 

(b)  The  judgment  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 1252,  1253,  1254,  and  1291  of  title  2B 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  An  interlocutory  injunction 
enjoining  the  payment  of  a  grant  or  loan, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  made  pursuant  to 
the  order  which  is  claimed  to  be  invalid  in 
an  action  under  this  Act  may  be  granted 
by  the  court  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  When  and  if  any  judgment  becomes 
final  that  declares  invalid  an  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  under  this  Act,  the  agency 
or  institution  receiving  the  grant  made  by 
the  Federal  officer  pursuant  to  such  order 
shall  refund  the  unexpended  portion  of  the 
same,  and  if  a  loan  has  been  made  pursuant 
to  such  order  it  shall  be  refunded  with  ac- 
crued interest  at  the  rate  fixed  therefor,  for 
credit  to  the  appropriation  from  which  it 
was  paid.  The  Federal  officer  may  in  his 
discretion  permit  deferment  for  a  reasonable 
time  of  repayment  of  the  grant  or  loan  in- 
cluding interest  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  proxHsion  of  any  Act  referred 
to  in  the  first  section,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, shall  be  held  invalid  under  this  Act, 
the  remainder  of  such  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is 
held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "an  Act 
to  enforce  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March 
14,  1967.  entitled  "Joint  Public  and  Paro- 
chial School  Proposed  In  Vermont."  an 
article  from  the  Winston -Salem  Journal 
of  April  9.  1967,  entitled  "The  Church- 
State  Dilly  In  Vermont."  describing  this 
project,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  7,  1967,  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  CbrlBtlan  Science  Monitor   Mar 

14,    1967] 

Joint  Public  and  Pabochial  School 

Proposed  in  Vermont 

(By  Cynthia  Parsons  and  Robert  L.  Savage) 

SwANTON.  Vt. — The  United  States  Office 
of  Education  Is  backing  a  plan  to  combine 
public  and  parochial  school  facilities  here 
on  one  campus  and  In  one  complex  of  build- 
ings. 

So  far.  the  Office  of  Education,  under  Title 
m.  has  made  a  preliminary  grant  of  •56,000 
to  the  project.  Voters  In  three  small  Ver- 
mont towns  soon  will  accept  or  reject  a  $3 
million  bond  Issue  for  the  combined  public 
and  religious  school  project. 

The  towns  of  Swanton  (population  4.000). 
Hlghgate  (population  2,000),  and  Franklin 
(population  1,000),  which  would  make  up 
Union  School  District  No.  7,  need  a  new 
Junior-senior  high  school. 

The  present  public-school  facilities  In  the 
district  are  old  and  Inadequate  to  care  for 
the  expanded  numbers  of  students.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial- 
school  faculties. 

PUBLIC    BACKING 

A  Joint  venture,  a  "first"  In  the  annals  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  would 
place  both  the  public  and  the  religious  school 
facilities  on  one  campus. 

Last  summer  the  Office  of  Education  gave 
$56,000  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  sponsors 
of  the  new  facility.  The  Rev.  John  R.  La- 
Brake,  formerly  principal  of  Swanton's 
parochial  school.  Is  the  project  director  and 
receives  a  salary  of  »13,500  from  federal 
funds. 

A.  Neal  Shedd.  director  of  planning  and 
supplemental  centers  at  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Is  enthusiastic  about  combining  of  the 
religious  and  nonrellglous  school  faclllUe* 
and  helped  Pr.  LaBrake  apply  for  the  fund* 
and  show  the  necessary  backing  for  the 
project  from  religious  and  lay  leaders  In  the 
three  towns. 

SECOND     GRANT     AWAITED 

Mr.  Shedd's  assistant,  Norman  E.  Hearn, 
told  The  ChrlsUan  Science  Monitor's  educa- 
tion editor:  "We'd  like  to  encourage  more 
cooperation  of  this  typo  between  the  public 
and  the  parochial  schools.  This  type  of 
sharing  seems  to  me  to  be  the  'American 
way.'  " 

The  $66,000  not  only  pays  Pr.  LaBrake's 
salary,  and  the  salaries  of  any  staff  he  hires, 
but  may  be  used  to  "sell"  the  project  to  the 
voters.  Architect  fees  also  come  out  of  the 
same  grant. 

Pr.  LaBrake  has  applied  for  a  second  grant 
of  $97,000  which  Is  Just  now  making  Its  way 
through  the  Office  of  Education.  If  approved, 
this  amoTinit  would  be  used  to  finance  a 
year's  Intemahlp  program  for  the  principal, 
a  guidance  counselor,  and  11  department 
heads  from  the  public  school. 

lir.  Hearn  explained  that  he  and  Mr.  Shedd 
would  help  Pr.  LaBrake  with  this  new  re- 
quest for  continued  federal  assistance  If 
necessary. 

OVERCROWDED    SITUATION 

It  Is  the  usual  procedure  for  Title  m 
grants  to  be  carried  along  for  two  or  three 
years. 

The  new  regional  school  would  Initially 
enroll  some  1.000  students  In  grades  7-12. 
A  wing  of  the  proposed  $3  million  complex 
of  buildings  would  house  a  privately  con- 
structed, owned,  and  operated  religious 
school. 

The  Idea  for  the  Joint  facility  originated 
with  Pr.  LaBrake  as  a  solution  to  the  over- 
crowding In  both  the  public  and  Catholic 
parochial  schools  In  the  area.  Plans  for  the 
$3  million  complex  are  virtually  complete 
and  the  architectural  firm  of  Saver  &  Co. 
has  drawn  up  plana  for  a  slz-clrcle  campus- 
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type  Junior-senior  high  school.  The  build- 
ing wUl  be  carpeted  and  air  conditioned 
throughout. 

The  next  step  Is  for  the  citizens  of  Frank- 
lin to  vote  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  Join 
Swanton  and  Hlghgate  In  the  same  union 
school  district.  Next  would  come  a  bond 
election  In  the  three  towns  to  finance  the 
building  of  the  school. 

Construction  of  the  religious  school  wing, 
Pr.  LaBrake  explains,  will  be  financed  pri- 
vately at  an  estimated  cost  of  $900,000.  The 
religious  school  will  house  a  chapel,  class- 
rooms, and  offices  for  religious  advisers.  Ac- 
cording to  Pr.  LaBrake,  any  denomination 
will  be  free  to  use  the  school,  and  both  de- 
nominational and  nondenomlnational  reli- 
gious courses  will  be  offered. 

Among  the  subjects  being  considered  for 
the  religious  school  are  "moral  and  spiritual 
guidance,"  "Introduction  to  sacred  scrip- 
ture." and  "liturgy  and  life."  These  are 
listed  In  addition  to  a  heading  called  "spe- 
cial denomination  courses."  Courses  will 
be  taught  by  personnel  provided  by  the  par- 
ticipating denomination  or  denominations. 

It  Is  uncertain  where  ownership  of  the 
religious  school  will  lie.  According  to  Pr. 
LaBrake.  It  will  be  owned  by  the  local  Roman 
Catholic  parish.  But  Protestant  ministers 
and  town  officials  say  the  decision  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

COST   PROBLEM  | 

Officials  in  Swanton  agree  that  the  area 
Is  more  than   70  percent  Roman  Catholic. 

This  section  of  Vermont  is  adjacent  to  the 
Canadian  border  and  Is  heavily  French- 
Canadian.  Highway  signs  are  in  two  lan- 
guages Just  outside  of  Swanton.  and  the 
television  viewer  In  the  towns  can  choose 
between  two  English-language  stations  and 
more   than   four   French-language   stations. 

The  ministers  of  the  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregational churches  have  stated  publicly 
that  they  are  In  favor  of  the  project  and 
stand  to  gain  by  having  one  wing  of  the 
new  school  as  a  religious  school.  None  of 
the  Protestant  churches  In  the  area  present- 
ly operate  schools. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  pastor  of  the  local 
Episcopal  church  is  opposed  to  the  religious 
school.  He  Is  traveling  in  Europe  on  leave 
of  absence  from  his  parish  and  was  unavail- 
able for  comment. 

The  Joint  publlc-rellglous  school  concept 
has  appeared  to  stimulate  little  controversy 
In  the  three  towns.  The  church-state  Issue 
is  rarely  discussed. 

The  cost  of  the  project,  however,  may 
prove  to  be  a  major  stumbling  block  for 
the  planners.  One  citizen  summed  up  the 
general  feeling  In  the  three  towns: 

"Three  million  dollars  la  Just  too  much." 

Education  officials  supporting  the  project 
agree  that  the  cost  will  be  a  heavy  factor  In 
the  bond  Issue  voting.  It  Is  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  the  fsunlllea  In  the  three  towns 
have  less  than  $3,000  yearly  Income. 

PERSISTENT    ATTITUDR 

Originally  scheduled  for  mid-March,  the 
election  has  been  postponed  until  May  or 
June  to  allow  time  for  the  planners  to  "sell" 
the  project  to  the  voters.  If  it  Is  defeated 
the  first  time,  project  officials  expect  It  will 
be  brought  back  time  and  time  ag^ln  until 
approval  Is  granted. 

With  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
school's  promoters,  support  frcm  the  Office 
of  Education  probably  In  excess  of  $100,000, 
and  the  knowledge  on  the  part  <^  community 
leaders  that  the  present  schools  will  not 
meet  state  standards  slated  to  go  Into  effect 
In  September  of  1967.  It  Is  likely  the  new 
public-parochial  school  will  be  built. 

If  It  is.  Swanton  and  its  neighbors  will  be 
the  first  communities  In  the  nation  to  com- 
bine public  and  parochial  schools  Into  one 
faclUty. 


(Prom   the  Wlnston-Salem    (N.O.)    Journal, 
Apr.  9, 1967] 

The  Church-State  Dillt  ik  Vermont 
(By  Lloyd  Preslar) 

Washdjoton. — Things  have  been  popping 
lately  In  the  troubled  area  of  church,  state 
and  separation. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  voters  approved  with 
surprising  ease  a  state  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  allow  public  expenditures  for  the 
transportation  of  parochial  school  children. 
One  supporter  of  the  amendment  said  the 
vote  reflected  a  new  "tolerance  of  viewpoints" 
among  Wisconsin  folk. 

In  Washington,  there  is  a  Senate  bill  to 
prod  the  federal  courts  Into  reviewing  the 
constitutionality  or  grants  to  church -related 
institutions.  The  real  fight  is  expected  later 
In  the  House,  and  the  battle  could  get  bitter. 

Meanwhile,  one  such  grant  has  been 
made  to  three  little  towns  In  upper  Vermont, 
and  it  Is  a  dilly.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion provided  $56,000  for  the  planning  of  a 
school  complex — a  campus-t3rpe  set  of  build- 
ings with  the  local  public  school  on  one  end 
and  the  local  Catholic  school  on  the  other. 

Said  A.  Neal  Shedd,  director  of  planning 
and  supplemental  centers  for  the  Office  of 
Education:  "This  type  of  sharing  seems  to 
me   to   be   the  American   way." 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  American  way 
to  church-state  separatlonlsts  In  Washing- 
ton. They  have  not  yet  begun  to  complain 
out  loud  about  the  Vermont  grant;  they  are 
still  looking  at  It  In  what  might  be  described 
as  stunned  amazement.  The  Judicial  review 
bill  Is  foremost  on  their  agenda.  If  enacted. 
It  might  put  an  end  to  all  such  grants. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  Is  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bUl,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  but  died  when  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Conunlttee.  declined  to  move  the  bill 
along  on  his  side  of  the  Capital.  Another 
trip  through  the  Senate  Is  expected,  i>er- 
haps  this  month.  The  separatlonlsts 
would  then  have  a  year  and  a  half — untU  the 
end  of  the  90th  Congress — to  try  again  to 
force  Celler's  hand. 

The  bill  Is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
to  remove  barriers  to  the  consideration  of 
law  suits  challenging  federal  grants  to 
church-related  Institutions.  The  courts 
could  rule  either  way  on  whether  grants 
are  constitutional. 

The  bill's  supporters  are  a  varied  group — 
Ervln;  liberal  senators  such  as  Joseph 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania:  educational  organiza- 
tions whose  main  Interest  is  the  public 
schools;  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
and  various  Jewish  organizations. 

Allied  in  opposition  are  such  organizations 
as  Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom.  Its 
members  are  primarily  Catholics  who  want 
public  funds  to  support  their  parochial 
school  systems.  Their  propaganda  war  has 
begun  to  anger  some  of  the  separatlonlsts. 
For  example,  CEF  leaders  say  darkly  that 
last  year's  bill  passed  the  Senate  "quietly  .  .  . 
by  a  voice  vote,"  while  the  truth  Is  that  Ervln 
wanted  a  roll  call  last  year  and  would  like 
one  again  this  year.  Some  senators  would 
rather  not  record  themselves. 

The  deterioration  of  the  public  schools  Is 
what  many  of  the  separatlonlsts  fear  most — 
not  any  real  "establishment  of  religion." 
The  Vermont  grant  may-  not  raise  that  kind 
of  question  because  the  entire  proposed  com- 
plex would  be  attractive.  Here  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religious  institution  In  the 
original  constitutional  sense  seems  to  be  the 
rub. 

The  towns  Involved  are  Hlghgate.  Franklin 
and  Swanton.  which  have  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  only  7.000.  Both  public  and  Cath- 
olic schools  are  In  disrepair.  The  federal 
money  for  planning  the  combined  campus  Is 
being  managed  by  the  former  principal  of 
Swanton's   parochial  school.    He  could  use 


part  of  the  money  to  campaign  for  approval 
of  public  construction  bonds. 

An  official  of  the  ACLU  wrote  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  asking  for  any  constitu- 
tional JusUflcatlon  of  the  grant.  The  reply 
came  from  a  federal  lawyer  whose  letter  was 
short  on  legal  arguments  but  who  said  the 
Office  of  Education  would  not  think  of  doing 
anything  uncoiwtltutlonal.  It  was  reminis- 
cent of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
Roman  Pliny  and  his  emperor,  Trajan,  In  the 
2nd  Century. 

Pliny  was  concerned  about  whether  Chris- 
tians were  getting  a  fair  trial  before  he  put 
them  to  death.  He  said  he  asked  three 
times  If  they  were  Christian,  and  killed  them 
only  If  all  three  answers  were  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Trajan's  reply  was:  "My  Pliny:  Tou  have 
taken  the  method  which  you  ought." 

At  the  Office  of  Education,  perhaps  they 
ask  themselves  three  times  If  a  grant  to  a 
parochial  school  Is  constitutional.  All  an- 
swers being  In  the  affirmative,  they  close 
their  eyes  and  write  the  check. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  7, 
1967] 

Weighing  the  Law 

Prom  the  moment  it  was  Introduced  at 
President  Johnson's  behest,  there  was  vehe- 
ment disagreement  and  debate  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  The  disagree- 
ment was  not  resolved  by  the  debate  over 
the  bill  In  Congress;  many  members.  It  Is 
fair  to  say,  voted  to  enact  the  bill  Into  law, 
despite  uncertainty  as  to  whether  applica- 
tion of  some  of  its  clauses  would  be  constitu- 
tionally valid,  because  they  were  convinced 
of  the  urgent  need  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  because  they  believed  that  the 
constitutional  questions  would.  In  time,  be 
settled  by  the  courts. 

But  there  Is  a  serious  Impediment  to 
Judicial  determination  of  these  questions.  In 
1923,  m  a  case  known  as  Frothingham  v.  Mel- 
lon, the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an  ordi- 
nary taxpayer  seeking  to  prevent  the  appro- 
priation of  Federal  funds  to  tie  States  for 
maternal  benefits  had  no  standing  to  sue 
because  "the  effect  upon  future  taxpayers 
Is  so  remote  that  no  basis  Is  afforded  for 
an  appeal  to  the  preventive  powers  of  the 
court."  Relying  on  this  rule,  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  the  other  day  dismissed  a  suit 
challenging  the  Education  Act.  brought  in 
Dayton.  Ohio,  by  Protestants  and  Other 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

But  POU  did  not  oome  to  court  as  a  mere 
taxpayer  It  came  as  a  plaintiff  asserting  a 
deprivation  of  religious  liberty  and  of  the 
right  to  be  free  of  any  "establishment  of 
religion."  In  Dayton,  It  asserted.  Federal 
funds  were  used  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  put 
books  into  a  parochial  school  library  where 
they  were  made  available  to  children  attend- 
ing that  school;  the  effect  of  this,  POU  con- 
tended, was  to  give  Federal  aid  to  religion 
In  contravention  of  the  Pfrst  Amendment. 
Had  the  books  been  loaned  directly  by  some 
public  authority  to  children  who  attended 
the  parochial  school,  or  made  available  to 
them  through  a  pubUc  school  or  a  public 
llbreu7.  no  question  of  constitutionality 
would  have  arisen. 

The  question  of  standing  to  sue  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  one.  Whether  the  District 
Court  in  Ohio  was  right  in  dismissing  the 
POU  suit  will  have  to  be  determined  by  a 
Court  of  Appeals  and  perhaps  ultimately  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Senator  Sam  Ervln  re- 
Introduced  last  January  his  bill  designed  to 
remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  tax- 
payers, citizens  and  Institutions  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  the  validity  of  Federal 
grants  and  loans  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment provisions  relating  to  religion.    In  re- 
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porting  tills  bill  favorably  last  year,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  concluded  that  the 
Frothingham  decision  ot  1923  was  not  based 
on  constitutional  grounds  but  was  rather  an 
exercise  ot  Judicial  restraint  and  could  there- 
fore be  changed  by  legislation. 

IX  this  Is  so,  the  Ervln  bill  would  be  most 
useful.  For  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  Federal  courts  would  not  be  Indifferent 
to  a  direct  congressional  request  that  they 
decide  a  clouded  constitutional  Issue.  It 
seems  to  us,  moreover,  that  there  Is  much 
merit  to  the  POU  argimient  that  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  taxpayer's  suit  Is  Involved  In  a 
challenge  to  specific  ways  of  administering 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Commenting  a 
year  or  more  ago  on  the  Ervln  bill.  Prof.  Paul 
Preund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  said  that 
litigation  tinder  It  %rould  be  brought  "to 
vindicate  rights  secured  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, a  right  to  be  free  of  a  Federal  religious 
establishment,  a  right  closely  allied  to  the 
right  of  free  exercise  of  religion  and  one  that 
traditionally  took  the  form  of  freedom  from 
enforced  contribution  to  support  religious  ac- 
tivities. In  this  view,  the  quantum  of  the 
financial  stake  is  not  central  to  the  right; 
any  such  use  of  a  citizen's  tax  pasrments 
would  constitute  the  heart  of  the  offense  to 
his  autonomy  In  the  religious  sphere." 

When  one  recognizes  that  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  neces- 
sarily entails  diversity  of  application  and 
when  one  acknowledges  that  differing  opin- 
ions will  be  conscientiously  held  as  to  the 
constitutional  validity  of  these  applications, 
judicial  review  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
get  an  authoritative  determination.  The 
controversy  can  best  be  concluded  by  the 
patient  judicial  process  of  Inclusion  and 
exclusion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
siipport  of  8.  3,  a  bill  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  establishment  and  free  exercise 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  and  urge  its  passage 
by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  procedure 
where  none  exists  today.  It  would  en- 
able the  Supreme  Court  to  review  and 
determine  the  constitutionality  of  grants 
or  loans  made  under  certain  acts  of  the 
Congress. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  bill  it  may 
be  helpful  if  I  review  briefly  Its  legis- 
lative history. 

An  amendment  similar  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  before  us  today  was  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and 
myself  in  1963  to  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  and  was  approved  by  the 
Senate.  However,  in  conference  with  the 
House  the  amendment  was  deleted. 

When  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  being  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ERvm]  and  I  again  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  Judicial  review  to  de- 
termine whether  the  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams contemplated  by  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dlstin- 
grulshed  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  opposed  the  amendment  on  the 
grounds  that  its  adoption  at  that  time 
might  Jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and,  further,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  would  be  better  served 
through  the  enactment  of  general  pur- 
pose legislation  affecting  all  such  acts. 


He  stated  his  willingness  to  assist  in  ob- 
taining such  legislation. 

On  June  7,  1965.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsb]  in- 
troduced the  bill  S.  2097  to  provide  for 
the  Judicial  review  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  these  grants  and  loans,  and  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  On  July  9.  1966, 
the  Senate  approved  S.  2097  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  before  the  Congress 
adjourned.  The  bill.  S.  3,  before  us  today 
is  identical  with  the  bill.  S.  2097.  which 
the  Senate  passed  last  year. 

This  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  I  have 
supported,  during  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, many  educational  bills.  In  my  first 
term  in  the  Senate,  I  joined  Senator  Taft 
In  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  provide 
aid  to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — which  the  Senate  passed  in 
1948.  In  1954  I  introduced  a  bill,  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  to  provide  funds  for 
the  construction  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools:  it  was  the  only  such  bill 
reported  in  the  years  between  the  Taft 
bill  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1960.  In  1958. 1  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I 
believe  that  with  one  exception,  I  have 
supported  every  measure  to  strengthen 
the  public  school  and  higher  education 
systems,  including  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  in  1964. 
the  landmark  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  in  1965  and  last  year's  amendments. 

In  discussing  this  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  October  15,  1963. 
I  stated: 

The  Issue  of  Federal  aid  to  church  schools 
Is  controversial.  It  stirs  emotions  and  even 
bias  and  prejudice.  I  think  It  very  impor- 
tant that  the  subject  be  discussed  ration- 
ally and  dispassionately,  and  that  Congress 
undertake  Its  responsibility  to  determine  if 
the  provision  in  the  bill  providing  loan  funds 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
for  sectarian  schools  is  prohibited  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Con. 
gress  has  this  responsibility  and  duty.  Be- 
cause of  a  peculiar  legal  sltxiation.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  issue  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  and  so  have  Its  constitutionality  de- 
termined. 

The  need  for  the  bill  before  us  today 
arises  from  the  fact  that  few  cases  In- 
terpreting the  flrst  amendment  have 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Congress  or 
the  States  to  provide  aid  or  support  to 
church  schools.  In  my  view  there  are 
three  reasons  for  this  situation. 

In  the  flrst  place,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  It  was  not  until  some  24  years 
ago  that  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  14th  amendment  made  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  applica- 
ble to  the  States  and  that  under  the  flrst 
amendment  the  States  had  no  more  au- 
thority to  enact  legislation  supporting  a 
religious  Institution  thsoi  does  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

In  the  second  place,  few  cases  have 
been  decided  upon  this  Important  ques- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  1923  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Frothing- 
ham Eigainst  Mellon  which  held  that  a 
taxpayer  could  not  question  an  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress  unless  he  W£us 


able  to  show  a  substantial  interest,  sep- 
arate from  that  in  his  capacity  as  a  tax- 
payer. 

The  principles  underlying  the  need  for 
this  bill  are  well  stated  by  the  commit- 
tee In  its  report  at  page  2 : 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  deal  directly 
with  the  problem  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  nor  with  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  of  the  enumerated  acts. 
It  Is  designed,  however,  to  remove  any  of 
the  existing  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  tax- 
payers, citizens,  and  institutions  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  the  validity  of  Federal 
grants  or  loans  under  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  religion  in  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  both  appro- 
priate and  fltting  at  this  time  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin], chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for 
their  tireless  efforts,  hard  work  and 
scholarly  consideration  over  the  years  on 
this  important  and  most  difficult  con- 
stitutional subject,  which  have  produced 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  obtained 
Senate  passage  of  S.  3.  the  Judicial  re- 
view bill,  to  provide  effective  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  establishment 
and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  along  with 
Senators  Cooper,  Clark,  Yarborough, 
Smathers,  Hollans,  and  Fong.  It  was 
not  my  privilege  to  be  present  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  this 
morning  when  Senator  ERvm  had  it 
called  up  and  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  brief  remarks  I  shall  make  about 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Just  prior  to  the  vote  of  the  bill  this 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  very  pleased  to  be 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  I 
think,  if  my  recollection  Is  right.  It  was 
in  1963 — it  may  have  been  in  1964,  but 
I  will  put  the  correct  date  in  the 
Record — ^when  we  had  one  of  the  educa- 
tion bills  before  the  Senate,  Senator 
Ervin  and  Senator  Cooper  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  that  I  was  managing  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  as  the  Congressional 
Record  will  show,  might  very  well  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  bill 
passed.  They  offered  a  Judicial  review 
amendment. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  had  worked 
out  with  President  Kennedy  a  program 
for  seeking  to  provide  some  Federal  aid 
to  private  schools  by  way  of  categorical 
use  authorizations  and  appropriations. 

Senator  Ervin  and  Senator  Cooper 
raised  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  categorical  use  approach  would 
be  constitutional.  I  recall  that  my  ar- 
gtiment,  in  essence,  was  that  in  the  same 
sense  that  specific  grants  to  private 
schools  on  higher  education  loans,  under 
the  national  defense  education  pro- 
gram, had  not  been  successfully  chal- 
lenged up  imtll  that  time.  I  thought  thff 
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approach  we  were  making  In  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  bill  of 
that  year  would  stand  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

However,  I  completely  agreed  with 
Senator  Ervin  and  Senator  Cooper  that 
I  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  bill 
passed  providing  for  Judicisd  review  that 
would  give  us.  as  we  lawyers  say.  a  "de- 
cision on  the  nose."  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  laying  down  an  Interpretation  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  would  settle  once  and  for  all  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Constitution, 
could  make  funds  available  to  private 
schools  with  a  religious  background. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  said  then,  as  I 
have  for  many  years  in  the  Senate,  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  my  eyes  off  the 
interest  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  stu- 
dents. As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I 
wanted  to  see  a  development  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  of  the  Intellectual 
levels  of  all  American  boys  and  girls 
whether  they  went  to  private  or  public 
schools.  Of  course,  as  a  lawyer,  I  wanted 
that  aid  to  go  to  them  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Constitution. 

So.  standing  at  the  desk  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is 
now  occupying.  I  made  a  pledge  to  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  Senator  Cooper  if  they 
would  not  press  the  amendment.  They 
did  press  the  amendment,  and  we  de- 
feated it.  although  I  think  we  defeated  It 
pretty  much  on  the  basis  of  the  pledge 
that  I  made.  My  pledge  was  that  if  they 
would  offer  a  separate  bill.  I  would  be  a 
sponsor  of  it:  that  it  should  be  a  general 
judicial  review  bill  that  would  be  applica- 
ble not  only  to  the  matter  of  education 
legislation,  but  would  apply  as  much  to 
higher  education  facilities,  public  health, 
and  all  the  other  areas  of  such  legislation 
in  which  some  question  might  be  raised 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 

Such  a  bill  was  Introduced.  We  ptissed 
it  today.  It  is  S.  3.  Calendar  No.  86.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  at  least  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity— depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court — in 
the  best  form  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  all  the  history 
of  Congress,  to  have  a  DJ3.  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  this  very  perplexing 
problem. 

Until  we  get  a  decision  on  how  far 
Congress  can  go  under  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  by  way  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  private  schools  with  religious 
backgrounds,  we  shall  have  to  continue, 
as  I  described  in  the  debates  on  educa- 
tion legislation,  to  go  through  the  back 
door  and  the  side  door  rather  than  the 
front  door,  to  use  an  allegorical  argu- 
ment, In  aid-to-education  legislation.  I 
want  to  go  through  the  front  door  if  it  Is 
constitutional;  and  if  it  is,  then  we  ought 
to  have  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  directly  on  the  issue  in  relation 
to  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  highly  commend 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentuclyr 
[Mr.  Cooper],  for  those  two  men  have 
persistently  stressed  this  matter  when  we 
have  had  other  Federal  aid  legislation 
before  us,  and  I  have  given  them  my  sup- 


port ever  since  I  gave  the  pledge  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

I  think  the  bill  is  a  good  one.  I  think 
it  will  be  very  helpful  in  getting  one  of 
the  most  doubtful  areas  of  constitutional 
law  clarified  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
I  hope  wUl  pave  the  way  for  that  broad 
piece  of  Federal  legislation  in  the  field 
of  aid  to  education;  namely,  a  general 
Federal  aid  bill.  In  my  opinion  we 
cannot  have  a  general  Federal  aid  bill 
in  the  field  of  education  until  this  ques- 
tion of  the  applicability  of  the  flrst 
amendment  in  relation  to  education  bills 
is  finally  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  day  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Senate — 
certainly  in  the  history  of  education 
legislation — and  I  highly  commend  Sen- 
ator Ervin,  who  has  given  dedicated  leg- 
islative service  to  pressing  this  matter, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  I  equally  commend  Senator 
Cooper  and  the  other  cosponsors  of  the 
bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  Eimendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  an  application 
of  any  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  or 
institution  tor  a  loan  or  grant  under — 

(1)  the  Higher  EducaUon  FaclUtles  Act  of 
1963, 

(2)  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act, 

(3)  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

(4)  the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and 
Commiinlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963, 

(6)  title  n  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress) , 

(6)  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965, 

(7)  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 

(8)  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  or 

(9)  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1904, 

shall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which  shall 
be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  order  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  shaU 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Federal 
officer  Issuing  the  order  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  agen- 
cy or  Institution  which  Is  or  may  be  preju- 
diced by  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer  mak- 
ing a  loan  or  grant  under  the  authority  of 
any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  in  section  1,  In  a 
particular  year  to  another  such  agency  or 
Institution,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
making  of  such  loan  or  grant  serves  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  loans  or 
grants  In  such  year  to  the  agency  or  institu- 
tion which  Is  or  may  be  prejudiced,  and 
which  deems  a  loan  or  grant  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  relating  to  religion 
In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment.  Defend- 
ants in  such  action  shall  be  the  Federal  offi- 
cer and  the  agency  or  Institution  whose  ap- 
plication has  been  approved.  Such  an  ac- 
tion may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  In  the  Federal  RegUter. 


Sac.  3.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
upon  whose  taxable  Income  there  was  Im- 
posed an  Income  tax  under  section  1  of  th« 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  for  the  last 
preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and  who 
has  paid  any  part  of  such  Income  tax  and 
who  deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any 
of  the  Acts  enumerated  In  section  1  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  relating  to 
religion  In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  na- 
txire  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment 
against  the  Federal  officer  making  such  a 
loan  or  grant.  No  additional  showing  of  di- 
rect or  Indirect  financial  or  other  Injury,  ac- 
tual or  prospective,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff shall  be  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  such  action.  Such  an  action  may  be 
brought  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  order  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cer m  the  Federal  Register'  with  respect  to 
such  loan  or  grant.  In  suing  under  this  sub- 
section, the  plaintiff  may  sue  either  on  be- 
half of  himself  or  on  behalf  of  all  other 
taxpayers  similarly  situated. 

(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any  of  the 
Acts  enumerated  in  section  1  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  relating  to  reli- 
gion In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  nature 
of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment 
against  the  Federal  officer  making  such  a  loan 
or  grant.  Such  an  action  may  be  brought 
no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  with  respect  to  such  loan  or 
grant.  In  siting  under  this  subsection,  the 
plaintiff  sues  not  only  for  himself  but  also 
in  behalf  of  all  other  citizens  to  vindicate 
the  public  interest  in  the  observance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  flrst  amendment  relating 
to  religion. 

(c)  For  the  piirpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "citizen"  shall  Include  a  corporation. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution or  agency  whose  application  for  a  loan 
or  grant  under  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated 
In  section  1  of  this  Act  has  been  denied  by  the 
Federal  officer  having  appropriate  authority 
on  the  ground  that  such  loan  or  grant  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  relating 
to  religion  In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  may  bring  an  action  to  review 
the  final  decision  of  such  Federal  officer  with- 
n  sixty  days  after  such  loan  or  grant  has 
been  denied. 

Skc.  5.  (a)  Any  action  under  this  Act 
shall  be  brought  In  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
without  regard  to  the  amoimt  In  controversy. 
In  the  event  two  or  more  civil  actions  are 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
challenging  the  constitutional  vaUdlty  of  the 
same  loan  or  grant,  such  coiirt  may  consoli- 
date such  civil  actions  for  the  purpose  of 
trial  and  judgment.  Any  action  under  this 
Act  pending  before  the  district  court  or 
courts  of  appeals  for  hearing,  deliermlnatlon, 
or  review  shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  re- 
viewed at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
shall  be  expedited  In  every  practicable  man- 
ner. All  process.  Including  subpenas,  issued 
by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  such  district  may  be  served  In  any  other 
district.  In  any  action  under  this  Act  the 
court  shall  have  authority  to  determine  aU 
matters  of  fact  or  law  ai^ropriate  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  case.  No  costs  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  the  United  States  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  In  all  Utigatlon  \m- 
der  this  Act,  the  Federal  officer  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 1252,  1253,  1254,  and  1291  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

SBc.e.  (a)  An  Interlocutory  Injunction  en- 
joining the  i>ayment  of  a  grant  or  loan,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  made  pursuant  to  the 
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order  wMch  Is  claimed  to  be  Invalid  In  an 
action  under  this  Act  may  be  granted  by  tbe 
coiirt  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

(b)  When  and  U  any  Judgment  becomes 
final  that  declares  invalid  an  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  under  this  Act,  the  agency  or 
Institution  receiving  the  grant  made  by  the 
Federal  officer  pursuant  to  such  order  shall 
refund  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  same, 
and  If  a  loan  has  been  made  pursuant  to  such 
order  It  shall  be  refunded  with  accrued  In- 
terest at  the  rate  fixed  therefor,  for  credit  to 
the  appropriation  from  which  it  was  paid. 
The  Federal  officer  may  In  his  discretion  per- 
mit deferment  for  a  reasonable  time  of  repay- 
ment of  the  grant  or  loan  Including  Interest 
thereon. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  any  Act  referred 
to  in  the  first  section,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance, 
Bibcai  be  hdd  invalid  under  this  Act,  the  re- 
mainder of  such  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sxc.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "an  Act 
to  enforce  the  first  amendment  to  the  Ck>n- 
stltuUon". 


ApHl  11,  1967     I     April  11,  1967 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  SEC- 
TION 10  OF  THE  RAILWAY  LABOR 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  163,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  LECiSLATrvK  Clerk.  A 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65)  to  extend 
the  period  for  making  no  change  of  con- 
ditions under  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  applicable  in  the  cixrrent  dis- 
pute between  the  railroad  carriers  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
that  the  offices  of  all  Senators  be  called 
and  that  Senators  be  informed  that  this 
Joint  resolution  Is  the  pending  business. 

With  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  tMr.  Morse],  the 
manager  of  the  joint  resolution,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  to  yield  the  floor  to  me  so 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
that  they  Inform  Senators  that  this  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
suggestion  of  the  majority  leader  will  be 
followed.  The  attaches  will  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

[No.  68  Leg.] 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HoLLmos],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr,  Magntjson],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
are  absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution is  also  under  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
present  moment. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  because,  if  the 
Senate  agrees,  as  I  am  confident  it  will 
agree,  and  very  early  passage  of  the  res- 
olution will  be  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
this  resolution,  when  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  must  be  flown  to 
Punta  del  Este,  to  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  returned  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Only  then  will  It  be  effective  in  prevent- 
ing a  nationwide  railroad  strike  which  is 
threatened  at  midnight  tomorrow  night. 

I  shall  be  very  brief  in  my  presentation 
of  the  case  in  support  of  the  resolution. 
It  really  is  presented  in  the  committee 
report  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  acted  in  committee  on 
this  resolution  yesterday  afternoon.  We 
called  in  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  We  sought  to 
work  out  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
them  whereby  they  would  agree  to  poet- 
pone  this  strike  for  20  days.  The  union 
representatives  agreed  to  take  it  to  their 
bargaining  committee  and  to  report  to 
us  at  6:30  last  night.  Their  report  was 
in  the  negative. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution,  and,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0,  rec- 
ommended the  resolution  to  the  Senate. 


We  had  received  prior  approval  for  the 
committee  to  file  a  report  up  to  midnight 
last  night.  The  report  was  filed.  A  copy 
of  the  report  is  on  each  Senator's  desk. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  dedicated  work  of  our  professional 
staff  in  helping  prepare  the  report  which 
is  before  us. 

I  need  read  only  a  few  paragraphs  in 
order  to  make  my  case.  On  page  1  of 
the  report,  under  the  heading  ■'Principal 
Purpose  of  Legislation,"  I  read  this 
language: 

This  resolution,  which  was  recommended 
by  the  President  In  his  message  of  April  10, 
extends  the  provisions  of  existing  law  pro- 
hibiting for  a  limited  time  strikes  and 
changes  In  the  work  rules  Involved  In  this 
dispute  for  an  additional  20  days  (until 
May  3,  1967)  to  provide  additional  time  for 
the  parties  to  resolve  the  Issues  through 
collective  bargaining. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  report 
continues: 

Unless  this  legislation  Is  enacted  or  the 
dispute  Is  adjusted  before  13:01  a.m.  on 
AprU  13,  this  Nation  faces  a  shutdown  of 
service  on  all  major  railroads  In  the  United 
States. 

May  I  say  that  we  cannot  tolerate  a 
shutdown  of  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try for  48  hours,  in  this  time  of  crisis,  to 
say  nothing  about  a  prolonged  strike. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say. 

The  legislation,  therefore,  proposes  the 
application  to  the  current  dispute  of  an  addi- 
tional 20  days  "coollng-off  period"  to  permit 
the  parties  to  resolve  the  Issues  themselves 
through  collective  bargaining.  It  was  pointed 
out  In  the  report  of  Emergency  Boerd  169 
established  to  deal  with  this  dispute  that 
"no  real  bargaining  had  actually  taken  place 
between  the  parties  before  their  appearance 
before  the  Board." 

The  report  continues: 

During  this  30-day  extension,  the  unions 
may  not  engage  In  a  strike  over  these  Issues, 
and  the  carriers  may  not  make  any  changes, 
except  by  agreement.  In  the  proposed  work 
r\Ues  or  other  conditions  of  employment  in- 
volved In  the  dispute. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  In  committee 
on  this  resolution.  It  was  agreed  unanimously 
that  the  parties  to  this  dispute  would  be 
called  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  April  24,  1967,  to  give  a 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  progress 
which  they  had  made  In  their  bargaining. 

That  motion,  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  was 
unanimously  supported  by  the  commit- 
tee, because  we  were  impressed  by  the 
pledges  made  by  the  parties  during  the 
afternoon  session,  that  they  would  en- 
gage in  good-faith  collective  bargaining 
if  the  extension  of  time  contained  in  the 
pending  resolution  became  law.  But  we 
feel.  Mr.  President,  that  we  should  call 
the  parties  back  before  us  on  April  24 
to  hear  a  report  as  to  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  connection  with  good-faith 
collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Mediation 
Board  have  done  all  that  was  within 
their  power  to  do  to  try  to  lead  these 
parties  to  a  settlement  following  the  re- 
port of  the  Emergency  Board.  The  six 
craft  unions  Involved  rejected  the  report 
of  the  Emergency  Board,  which  meant 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed,  then, 
under  mediation  processes.  As  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
after  an  Emergency  Board  has  been  ap- 
pointed there  is  a  30-day  period  for  the 
Emergency  Board  to  hear  the  case  and 
make  its  recommendations  thereon. 
There  then  is  an  additional  30-day 
period  for  the  parties  to  seek  to  reach 
a  mediated  settlement  of  any  differences 
that  develop  between  them  In  respect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Emergency 
Board. 

That  means,  Mr.  President,  that  unless 
this  resolution  is  passed  today,  we  will 
have  an  early  strike  in  the  railway  indus- 
try, and  it  will  start,  of  course,  with  the 
President  out  of  the  country  at  Punta 
del  Este,  at  a  vitally  important  interna- 
tional conference.  As  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  parties  at 
the  hearing  yesterday,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  this  conference  at  Pimta  del 
Este  deals  with  foreign  relations  matters 
of  great  concern  to  this  country.  What 
comes  out  of  that  conference  by  way  of 
recommendations  and  agreements  among 
the  heads  of  state  may  affect  the  foreign 
relations  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  vls-a-vls  Latin  America  for  a  good 
many  decades  to  come. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  an  emer- 
gency situation  in  regard  to  the  han- 
dling of  the  resolution  before  us.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  my 
judgment,  did  everything  that  he  could, 
through  his  great  office,  to  convince  the 
parties  that  they  should  come  to  a  vol- 
untary agreement  for  an  extension  of 
the  time  in  which  to  seek  a  mediated 
settlement  prior  to  any  strike. 

We  met  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the 
White  House  yesterday  for  some  time. 
The  President  explained  to  us  the  pro- 
posed resolution  and  his  message  there- 
on, which  was  printed  in  the  Record 
yesterday.  We  were  briefed  by  various 
Cabinet  officers,  including  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  other 
spokesmen  for  the  administration,  as  to 
what  the  effect  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  at  this  time  would  be.  I  might 
also  say  that  yesterday  Mr.  George 
Meany,  the  president  of  the  AFLr-CIO. 
repeated  the  request  he  had  made  previ- 
ously, urging  that  the  parties  enter  into 
a  voluntary  agreement  to  postpone  the 
strike  for  the  period  of  time  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Mr,  President,  the  President's  own  pen 
gives  us  the  statement  this  morning  as 
to  the  action  he  sought  to  take  to  urge 
the  parties  to  reach  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment. The  President  asked  for  an  ex- 
tension of  bargaining  for  the  20  days 
covered  by  the  resolution  because  the 
President  was  greatly  concerned,  and 
rightly  so,  about  going  to  Punta  del  Este 
in  the  face  of  a  threat  of  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike.  If  the  strike  could  not 
be  prevented  by  way  of  a  resolution  such 
as  we  are  now  considering,  obviously,  the 
President  would  not  have  gone;  and  if 
It  should  develop — ^whlch  is  not  reason- 
ably foreseeable — that  a  resolution  Is  not 
passed,  It  will  mean  that  the  President 
must  come  back,  because  he  would  not 
think  of  remaining  at  Punta  del  Este 
with  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  going 
on  in  our  country. 


So,  Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  yesterday,  April  10,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
[Mr.  Hnx]  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  Mr.  Staggers,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Deak  Mr.  CHAiBBtAN:  There  has  been  an 
Inquiry  as  to  the  background  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  transmitted  to  the  Congress  In 
connection  with  the  raUway  dispute. 

This  win  advise  you,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  with  me,  that  a  request  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  my  request, 
upon  the  six  craft  union  representatives,  to 
postpone  any  strike  action  In  this  case  for 
a  period  which  would  extend  beyond  the 
return  of  the  President  from  the  meeting  at 
Punta  del  Este.  This  request  was  strongly 
and  repeatedly  pressed.  It  was  denied. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  an  additional  point  that 
I  wish  to  make  before  I  close  my  state- 
ment of  the  case  for  the  resolution  will 
be  found  on  page  3  of  the  committee 
report  on  the  desks  of  Senators.  Because 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  Senate,  I  shall  read  that  portion 
of  the  report.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  devastating  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  coimtry  and  upon  the 
war  effort  would  flow  from  the  beginning 
of  a  strike  in  the  railway  industry.  As 
the  report  points  out: 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  calling  for 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  legislation, 
the  President  stated  that  the  cost  of  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike  would  be  Incalcu- 
lable. He  pointed  out  the  following  Immedi- 
ate and  short-term  consequences: 

"On  the  first  morning  of  the  strike  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  rail  commuters  In  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  alone  would 
be  unable  to  take  their  trains  to  work. 

"Shipments  of  perishable  foodstuffs  to 
many  major  cities  would  be  halted  at  once. 

"Actual  food  shortages  could  soon  occur 
In  several  cities. 

"Some  health  hazards  would  develop.  For 
example,  supplies  of  chlorine  used  to  purify 
community  water  supplies  would  grow  short. 

"The  coal  mining  Industry,  with  140.000 
workers,  would  cease  operations  almost  at 
once. 

"Many  other  Industries  which  rely  heavily 
on  the  railroads — such  as  metal  mining,  steel, 
chemicals — would  be  badly  crippled  and  soon 
begin  to  close  down. 

"For  a  week  or  more  most  factories  could 
operate  from  their  inventories.  Soon,  short- 
ages and  bottlenecks  would  begin  to  curtail 
production  drastically.  A  spreading  epi- 
demic of  lost  production  and  lost  Jobs  would 
sweep  through  the  Nation. 

"A  1 -month  strike  would  reduce  the  gross 
national  product  by  13  percent.  That  would 
be  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  total 
decline  that  occurred  In  the  Nation's  worst 
postwar  recession.  It  would  drive  the  unem- 
ployment rate  up  to  15  percent — for  the  first 
time  since  1940 — putting  millions  of  workers 
out  of  Jobs." 

Beyond  this,  there  remains  the  impact  of 
a  rail  strike  on  defense  production,  and  par- 
ticularly on  our  500,000  brave  servicemen  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  we  take,  in  this  portion 
of  the  report,  the  evidence  and  the  data 
given  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  his  briefing  In  the  Cabinet  Room  yes- 
terday morning.  I  sisk  Senators  to  listen 
carefully : 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  freight  shipped 
by  the  Defense  Department  Is  moved  by  the 


Nation's  railroads.  A  strike  would  mate- 
rially disrupt  these  vital  operations. 

Shipments  of  ammunition  will  be  criti- 
cally affected.  During  AprU,  210,000  tons  of 
ammunition  are  scheduled  to  move  to  porta 
for  oversea  shipment.  About  175,000  tons 
are  going  by  rail. 

Production  of  ammunition  wlU  be  hin- 
dered. Sulfuric  acid,  a  key  Ingredient  for 
ammunition,  moves  only  by  rail  car. 

The  movement  of  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel  for 
our  combat  and  transport  aircraft  heavUy  de- 
pends on  railroads. 

The  M-48  tank  and  other  heavy  military 
equipment  used  In  Vietnam  can  be  shipped 
only  by  raU. 

Strategic  mlssUes  such  as  Polaris  and 
Mlnuteman  are  moved  by  specially  equipped 
rail  cars. 

During  hearings  on  the  railroad  work  rules 
dispute  in  1963,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce received  testimony  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  concerning  the  im- 
pact on  the  Nation  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike.  His  testimony  p>olnted  out  at  that 
time  that  the  Injury  to  the  economy  would 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  strike  and  would 
Increase  In  seriousness. 

There  then  follows  in  the  committee 
rei>ort  data  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  speaks  for  itself  and 
urges  by  its  implications  quick  action  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  the  Senate  or  in  Congress  in  the 
desire  to  protect  the  right  of  free  men 
and  women  to  strike  in  order  to  improve 
their  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
employment.  But  I  have  always  said, 
for  22  years,  the  right  to  strike  is  not 
an  absolute  right  when  there  is  Involved 
the  imperilment  of  the  public  Interest; 
and  the  public  interest  would  be  Im- 
periled by  a  strike  on  the  railroads  at 
this  time. 

I  think,  therefore,  as  I  said  yester- 
day afternoon,  that  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  the  parties  to  this  dispute  to 
postpone  this  strike  for  a  period  of  time 
until  they  can  return  to  good  faith  col- 
lective bargaining. 

When  the  Emergency  Board  in  Its  re- 
port stated  that  there  was  no  bargaining 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  Board  sat  on 
hearings  of  the  case,  we  then  have  some 
imderstanding  as  to  why  there  are 
charges  back  and  forth  on  both  sides 
that  the  other  side  has  not  been  bargain- 
ing. Yet,  when  we  talked  yesterday 
afternoon  with  the  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  and  raised  this  point,  we 
had  their  assurance  that  if  it  should  de- 
velop that  the  strike  is  postponed,  both 
sides  stand  ready  and  willing  to  engage 
in  good  faith  collective  bargaining. 

Let  me  make  crystal  clear  that  it  was 
not  the  desire  of  the  six  crafts  on  yester- 
day afternoon  to  have  a  postponement 
of  the  strike.  However,  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  public  duty  of  Congress 
in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  our  boys  in  South  Vietnam  that  this 
strike  be  postponed  by  legislative  action. 

Everyone  in  the  Senate  also  knows  that 
I  oppose  this  war,  I  opposed  our  getting 
into  it,  I  have  opposed  its  escalation. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  proceed  with 
other  procedures  to  seek  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  end  than  the  procedures  now 
being  followed. 

But  I  have  also  always  said  that  as 
long  as  we  have  those  boys  over  there 
dying  In  a  war,  to  which  I  think  they 
never  should  have  been  sent,  we  have  the 
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duty  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  supplied 
with  material  with  which  to  protect 
themselves  and  carry  out  their  orders. 
I  think  that  is  the  issue  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
first  like  to  express  publicly  my  thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  for  the  con- 
sideration he  afforded  me  yesterday  In 
my  absence  due  to  the  committee  hear- 
ing at  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  in  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  to  the  other  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  coop- 
eration they  gave  us  yesterday  afternoon 
on  this  matter. 

We  sat  there  not  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  but  as  U.S.  Senators  faced 
with  a  great  national  problem.  There 
should  not  be  the  slightest  bit  of  parti- 
sanship displayed  in  this  matter,  and 
there  is  none. 

I  also  intended — and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  did  not — to  comment  on  the  supple- 
mentary views  of  Senators  Javits, 
Prouty,  Douxnick,  Pannin.  Griffin,  and 
Murphy.  A  mimeographed  copy  of 
those  sui^lementary  views  is  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator. 

These  views  were  developed  after  the 
committee  adjourned.  I  was  not  aware 
that  they  were  going  to  be  developed.  I 
did  not  know  that  the  minority  was  going 
to  file  separate  views. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  knows  that  had  I 
known  it,  I  would  have  insisted  that 
those  views  be  part  of  the  committee  re- 
port. I  did  not  know  it  until  this  morn- 
ing when  I  received  the  mimeographed 
copy. 

I  think  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  entitled  to  have  the  statement  that, 
as  the  manager  of  the  joint  resolution, 
I  have  just  made  and  my  sincere  thanks 
for  once  again  receiving  the  cooperation 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
has  always  been  the  case. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  at 
the  insistence  of  both  parties,  notwith- 
standing the  shortn*fcof  opportunity  for 
action,  opportunity  IWte  afforded  to  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  to  voluntarily 
agree  to  a  deferment  for  the  period 
recommended  by  the  President.  It  was 
only  because,  at  the  last  minute,  the 
parties  failed  to  agree  upon  a  deferment 
that  our  action  today  was  required. 

These  were  the  specific  points  made 
known  to  me  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  upon  my  return  to  the 
dty  late  last  night. 

We  immediately  got  out  these  minority 
views.  Although  the  mimeograph  copy 
does  not  reveal  it.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  joins  in  these 
views.  He,  too,  was  absent  with  me  be- 
cause of  the  hearing  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  supplemen- 
tary views  of  the  minority  members  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare to  the  Senate: 


SUFPLEMKNTAST     ViEWS     Or    MK.    JAVITS,     Mr. 

Pboittt,  Mr.  Dominick,  Ma.  Pannin,  Mr. 
GRimN,  ANO  Ma.  Murphy 
We  feel  compelled  by  the  national  Interest 
to  support  the  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
BtatUB-quo  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  In 
the  current  dispute  between  95%  of  the  na. 
tloQ's  railroads  and  six  shcq>craft  unions 
until  May  3,  1967.  But.  our  support  Is  based 
entirely  on  the  neoesstty  of  avoiding  an  Im- 
mediate work  stoppage  on  the  U.S.  railroads 
which  would — especially  In  view  of  Its  sud- 
denness— disrupt  the  entire  economy,  cause 
great  hardship  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  If 
not  millions  of  people  and  Interfere  with 
defense  production  necessary  for  our  troope 
m  Vietnam.  All  this  while  the  President  is 
out  of  the  country  engaged  on  a  mission  vi- 
tal to  the  futtire  of  the  entire  western  hem- 
isphere. Under  these  circumstances  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  that  Congress  act 
Immediately  to  require  the  parties  to  main- 
tain the  status-quo  until  after  the  President 
return  from  the  Punte  del  Este  Conference 
can  hardly  be  denied. 

However,  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty 
to  the  nation  If  we  did  not  protest  at  the 
same  time  the  necessity,  once  eigaln.  for 
Congress  to  take  last-minute  emergency  ac- 
tion to  prevent  a  strike  which  would  be 
catastrophic  to  the  nation  because  the  ex- 
isting law  makes  no  provision  to  deal  with 
such  a  crisis.  To  make  matters  worse.  In 
this  case,  our  action  may  serve  to  put  off  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  only  a  few  weeks. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  procedures  In  law 
for  dealing  with  this  kind  of  emergency 
should  have  been  established  long  ago,  at  a 
time  when  the  calm,  deliberate  considera- 
tion which  the  problem  warrants  would  have 
been  possible. 

The  President.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  last  year,  prtxnlsed  to  recommend 
appropriate  legislation,  but  nothing  was 
forthcoming.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  stated, 
early  this  year — the  most  crucial  year  from 
a  collective  bargaining  standpoint  since 
1959 — that  the  Administration  had  the  prob- 
lem under  study  and  would  shortly  recom- 
mend definitive  action.  We  are  still  waiting 
for  the  Secretary's  recommendations. 

Congress  too  has  been  remiss.  Last  year 
and  again  this  year  (8 J.  Res.  9)  resolutions 
were  Introduced,  with  substantial  bipartisan 
support,  which  would  have  required  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  submit  a  proposal  for 
dealing  with  national  emergency  strikes  to 
Congress.  Hearings  alone  might  have  ac- 
complished the  purpose  of  the  resolutions, 
but  no  hearings  were  ever  held. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  obvious  that  neither 
the  Administration  um*  we  In  Congress  can 
avoid  facing  reality  any  longer.  According- 
ly, we  call  upon  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  necessity  foe 
prompt  action  to  establish  permanent  pro- 
cedures for  handling  labor  disputes  which 
threaten  the  national  health  and  welfare. 

PxiBt    H.    DOMmiCK. 

Paui.  J.  Pannin. 

Oborgk  Mttrpht. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Robist  p.  ORirriN. 
April  11.  1067. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
administration  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  no  hearings  were  ever 
held  on  the  resolutions  mentioned  in  the 
supplementary  views  which  I  have  Just 
read  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Millzr]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  views  ex- 


pressed by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

I  was  one  of  the  several  Senators  on 
the  floor  who  joined  in  cosponsoring  one 
of  the  resolutions  to  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  referred. 

I  might  also  say  that  another  com- 
pelling  motive  for  my  joining  in  these 
views  is  the  statement  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  earlier  re- 
ferred, which  reads  as  follows: 

It  was  pointed  out  In  the  report  of  Emer- 
gency Board  169  established  to  deal  with  this 
dispute  that  "no  real  bargaining  had  actually 
taken  place  between  the  parties  before  their 
appearance  before  the  Board." 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  perma- 
nent legislation.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  resolve  disputes  such  as  these  unless 
there  is  good- faith  collective  bargaining 
long  before  the  critical  period. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  shielding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recall  the  statement 
by  the  President  that  he  would  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  would  help  to  solve  the  types 
of  problems  now  confronting  us.  I  also 
know  about  the  expectation  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  make  a  recom- 
mendation. I  have  in  mind  my  own 
views  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
now  have  in  mind,  that  has  not  yet 
reached  final  crystallization  and  judg- 
ment, about  what  we  might  expect  from 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
by  way  of  the  passage  of  a  new  law  that 
would  cope  with  problems  of  the  type 
now  confronting  us? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  expect  any- 
thing from  either  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  have  had  expecta- 
tions, now.  for  over  a  year.  They  have 
been  completely  dashed.  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  can  resolve  his  own  un- 
certainties and  doubts  and  come  to  a 
purposeful  conclusion  as  to  what  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
unless  Congress  takes  the  Initiative  In 
doing  what  it  believes  must  be  done.  It 
will  find  itself  faced,  once  again,  with 
a  crisis.  The  panic  button  will  be  pushed 
again,  as  it  was  in  the  airline  strike. 
We  will  have  some  makeshift,  jerry-built 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  not  last 
beyond  the  immediate  moment. 

I  predict  this:  Just  as  500,  certainly 
not  more  than  700,  men  who  pilot  tug- 
boats tied  up  the  entire  city  of  New  York 
imtil  there  was  a  danger  of  its  freezing 
to  death,  so  one  day  we  will  again  And 
ourselves  looking  right  down  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun.  At  that  time,  all  of  us.  whether 
we  are  prolabor.  antilabor,  or  moder- 
ate on  the  labor  issue — will  be  forced  to 
admit  that  "We  have  never  done  our 
duty  in  this  matter;  we  are  now  paying 
for  it,  and  so  Is  the  country." 

It  might  happen  that  the  Senate — or 
the  House  of  Representatives — would  get 
itself  into  such  a  wrangle  that  meaning- 
ful Mtlon  would  wove  to  be  Impossible. 
So  far,  we  have  oKen  remarkably  lucky. 
We  were  completely  boxed  In  during  the 
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airline  strike.  Fortunately,  Americans 
have  some  sense  of  discipline  and  some 
sense  of  patriotism,  no  matter  how  im- 
patient they  may  be.  But  we  cannot  al- 
ways be  that  lucky.  We  are  lucky  now. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus 
on  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution — 
it  provides  for  an  extension  of  only  20 
days.  Some  day.  however,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  national  strike  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  unless  Congress  initiates 
action,  nothing  will  happen,  and  the 
country — the  Nation — will  be  in  a  state 
of  complete  vulnerability.  We  have  now 
had  two  scares.  We  may  have  more 
than  that  the  third  time  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur substantially  in  the  description  given 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  of  the 
plight  that  confronted  the  people  of  New 
York  City  during  the  metropolitan  tug- 
boat strike. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    And  the  subway  strike. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  subway 
strike.  Does  New  York  have  a  law 
prohibiting  strikes  against  the  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  a  law  which 
penalizes  strikes  against  the  government. 
The  penalties  heretofore  were  considered 
so  severe  that  they  were  not  actually 
administered.  The  law  has  been 
amended  to  make  the  penalties  less  se- 
vere on  the  employees,  but  heavier  on 
the  unions  themselves,  in  the  hope  that 
that  will  be  more  effective. 

On  Thursday.  April  6.  together  with 
Senator  Kuchel.  I  introduced  my  con- 
cept of  the  broad  legislation  which  is 
needed  upon  this  subject — S.  1458. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  look  into  crystal  balls, 
but  I  stated  in  introducing  the  bill  that 
I  believe  the  Nation  was  facing  a  rail- 
road strike  and  that  we  were  fiddling 
while  Rome  was  about  to  take  fire  right 
at  our  feet. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  solution  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  propose? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  solution  is  the  par- 
tial right  of  seizure  by  the  Government — 
that  is,  seizure  and  limited  operation — 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
to  prevent  suffering.  That  is  a  classic 
remedy. 

The  other  classic  remedy,  which  I  do 
not  like,  is  compulsory  arbitration. 
Other  people  recommend  labor  courts. 
We  will  fight  that  out  In  a  calmer  atmos- 
phere, when  we  are  not  facing  the  ques- 
tion we  are  now  facing.  But  let  us  get 
at  It. 

Let  us  be  realistic,  frank,  and  brutal. 
We  cannot  get  the  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  us  even  a  hearing  on  a  propo- 
sition of  that  nature.  It  is  not  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  who 
does  not  want  to  do  it  himself;  not  at 
all:  It  Is  the  White  House  itself  that 
says  "No."  Until  the  White  House  and 
Congress  act.  the  country  will  be  com- 
pletely vulnerable  in  such  a  situation  as 
now  confronts  us.  I  see  no  justification 
for  that.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  cnring 
shames  In  the  country. 

I  am  a  friend  of  labor.  I  am  a  pro- 
labor  Senator.  I  say  so  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today;  I  have  said  so  time 
and  again  before.  But  I  maintain  there 
is  no  excuse  for  this  situation. 

I  will  say  this,  too:  There  Is  no  excuse 


for  either  labor  or  management  not  being 
patriotic  enough  to  get  in  back  of  such 
a  solution.  Labor  is  in  a  complete  flap 
about  this.  Labor  does  not  know  what  to 
do.  They  have  a  completely  divided 
house.  If  they  do  not  know  what  to  do, 
Congress  will  have  to  tell  them.  There  Is 
nothing  unfriendly  about  that.  If  they 
knew  what  to  do,  we  would  be  delighted 
to  have  them  decide  on  the  remedy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  stating  that  Con- 
gress should  take  some  action  toward  the 
passage  of  laws  that  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cope  with  problems  such  as 
this.  The  Senator  has  recommended  the 
seizure  of  industries  in  which  strikes  af- 
fect the  national  interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Imperii  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes.  positively. 

Yesterday,  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  pass 
certain  pieces  of  legislation.  One  of  them 
would  prohibit  strikes  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Until  now,  we  have  had  no 
announcement  of  policemen  going  on 
strike.  But  one  of  these  days,  that  surely 
will  come.  When  It  comes,  there  will  be 
great  alarm  and  expressions  of  conster- 
nation, Just  as  there  are  now,  periodi- 
cally, when  the  railroad  and  trucking  In- 
dustries are  struck. 

Second,  it  is  my  opinion  that  instead 
of  passing  a  seizure  law.  Congress  ought 
to  pass  a  law  providing  a  most  liberal 
period  of  time  for  conciliation,  negotia- 
tion, and  settlement.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  extravagant  period  of  time,  no  set- 
tlement has  been  reached,  there  should 
be  compulsory  arbitration  In  the  Indus- 
tries whose  revenues  are  determined  by 
governmental  bodies,  such  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  public  utili- 
ties commissions,  and  other  rate-fixing 
bodies. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  what  I  recommend. 
.'The  Senator  from  New  York  may  be 
wrong  in  what  he  recommends.  But 
somehow,  a  remedy  should  be  found  that 
will  help  the  Nation  to  protect  Itself 
against  the  strong-arm  methods  of 
achieving  objectives  without  the  machin- 
ery of  arbitration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  certainly  will  not 
confess  the  Impotence  of  this  body 
to  deal  with  a  strike  situation.  Pend- 
ing In  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
H.R.  5638,  introduced  by  Representative 
Pickle.  It  goes  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  road  to  a  desirable  end.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  draft  of  another  bill 
that  has  been  referred  to  as  the  so-called 
finality  bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  germaneness  rule  in  this  body  and 
we  can  take  either  one  of  these  proposals 
or  some  other  bill  that  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  hook  it  onto  any  piece  of 
legislation  that  goes  across  the  fioor. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York,  that  If  I  am  correctly  Informed, 
the  same  spokesman  in  the  present  dis- 
pute are  those  who  were  spokesmen  In 
the  airlines  dispute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  becomes  a  little 
professional.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
to  be  so  tenderhearted  about  It.    If  we 


are  ready,  regardless  of  how  the  admin- 
istration feels,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  It. 

Frankly,  I  am  ready,  tuid  I  am  ready 
to  join  with  my  friend  from  New  York 
in  some  kind  of  measure  that  we  can 
hook  on  to  any  piece  of  legislation  that 
appears  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  I  are  quite  adult 
and  have  been  around  for  some  time. 
We  are  cognizant  of  our  ability  to  do 
this.  I  know  that  the  Senator  would  ap- 
preciate, perhaps  more  than  any  other 
person  here,  the  deUcacy  of  the  matter. 
I  am  sure  that  he,  as  I  do,  wants  an 
exploration  of  the  situation  and  an  ef- 
fort to  arrive  at  the  best  remedy  having 
the  most  support,  and  because  this  is  a 
consensus  Idea  we  would  not  be  push- 
ing something  with  violence  down  the 
throats  of  labor  or  management.  That 
was  the  reason  for  pushing  for  a  hearing. 
In  matters  of  this  kind,  this  procedure  is 
desirable.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
would  agree. 

We  are  being  pushed  to  that  point 
by  this  unbelievable  refusal  to  even  have 
hearings  on  these  bills  or  on  this  concept. 
We  are  pushed  to  the  point  where  we  are 
going  to  have  to  follow  the  procedure 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggested. 
Perhaps  the  matter  could  be  agreed  on 
in  the  Republican  conference,  it  could 
be  brought  out.  and  the  minority  could 
have  it  placed  on  the  calendar.  We  have 
given  the  majority  all  of  the  opportunity 
In  the  world  on  this  issue.  This  is  a  big 
issue.  However,  I  have  hesitated  to  do 
that  and  I  have  not  wanted  to  do  It  until 
now  for  imderstandable  reasons.  This 
matter  should  be  developed  at  hearings, 
with  consideration  by  experts  of  labor 
and  management,  within  the  powers  that 
Congress  has.  But  as  it  is.  Congress  is 
being  frustrated  and  denied. 

Now,  for  the  second  time  in  a  year,  we 
are  faced  with  this  embarrassing  and 
panic-button-pushing  situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  two  comments.  First,  tiie  real 
difficulty  lies  in  section  10  relating  to  the 
emergency  action;  namely,  that  you  get 
to  the  end  of  the  road  and  there  is  no 
enforcing  power.  When  we  get  to  May  3. 
and  there  has  been  no  agreement,  we  are 
looking  down  the  same  gun  barrel  that 
we  are  now.  That  is  my  first  comment. 
Something  certainly  can  be  done  about 
section  10  of  the  existing  law.  It  would 
occur  to  me  that  that  is  a  job  we  can 
do.  Finally,  If  we  hook  It  on  here,  the 
Senate  becomes  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  the  committee  work  will  be 
done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  but  everyone  will  have 
his  day. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  expose  the 
people  of  this  country  to  this  kind  of 
Jeopardy.  My  telephone  was  ringing  last 
night,  and  I  received  calls  stating  that 
they  had  started  already  not  making 
food  deliveries  in  Chicago.  That  is  the 
way  this  situation  hits  the  countryside, 
and  It  cannot  be  permitted.  Reasonable 
men  should  get  together  with  respect  to 
their  differences  and  not  Jeopardize  the 
country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  axiom 
for  any  goverrunent  Is  self-preservation. 
Our  Goverrunent  faces  a  situation  where 
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It  has  not  protected  Itself  against  the 
possibility  of  Its  own  destruction. 

I  am  proud  to  have  introduced  a  bill 
the  other  day  which  would  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  negotiation  and  confer- 
ences before  we  arrived  at  any  freeze 
point.  The  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl  Joined  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  am  confident,  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  deliberative  process  of  committee 
hearings  which  is  so  very  valuable,  we 
will  have  to  feel  that  we  are  being  forced 
into  action  by  the  full  Senate  by  the 
sheer  failure  of  the  administration  to  act, 
notwithstanding  the  promises  of  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. This  situation  is  beyond  me.  The 
administration  seems  to  be  unable  to  get 
itself  in  a  position  to  decide  for  fear  of 
antagonizing  someone.  But  sometimes 
somebody  has  to  be  antagonized.  It  can- 
not be  helped.  We  have  to  do  it  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  anjrthlng  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  been 
kind  to  point  out  that  he  and  I  last  year, 
and  again  this  year,  joined  in  the  Javlts- 
Morse  pr(^>osal  to  have  the  administra- 
tion, through  the  Department  of  Labor, 
make  a  report  to  us  In  regard  to  any  rec- 
ommendations that  they  have  for  the 
handling  of  emergency  disputes. 

I  should  say  this  In  fairness  to  the 
President.  Yesterday  morning  at  the 
White  House  one  of  our  group  raised 
this  point  with  the  President.  I  do  not 
purport  to  quote  the  President  but  I  para- 
phrase him  very  accurately  when  I  say 
that  the  President  told  the  group  that  a 
task  force  has  been  working  on  this  mat- 
ter for  over  a  year,  els  he  himself  sug- 
gested in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
2  years  tigo.  Thereafter,  he  took  this 
matter  up  with  his  administrative  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  labor.  Subsequently, 
there  was  appointed  a  task  force  to  go 
Into  this  matter.  That  task  force  is 
about  to  report  to  him.  They  have 
reached  some  conclusions.  As  soon  as 
the  report  is  considered  at  the  White 
House  level  It  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  way  of  whatever  recommen- 
dations the  administration  decides  to 
make.  I  am  glad  that  progress  is  being 
made. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
we,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrrs]  pointed  out,  have  our  responsi- 
bilities here,  irrespective  of  the  tulminls- 
tration.  Therefore,  I  shall  continue  to 
join  with  him  in  urging  early  hearings  on 
legislation  that  is  already  waiting  at  the 
desk  for  consideration. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity — and 
that  Is  my  fault  and  not  his — to  dlscxiss 
this  with  the  Senator  frtHn  New  York  In 
advance  of  his  prcq?osal.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  for  many  years  in  the  Senate 
I  have  Introduced  periodically  various 
proposals  of  my  own  for  legislation  deal- 
ing with  emergency  labor  disputes,  and 
that  wlU  happen  again.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator now,  for  the  record,  in  saying  that  I 
think  at  an  early  date  our  committee 
should  proceed  with  hearings  on  what- 
ever legislation  is  awaiting  hearings.  We 
caiuiot  afford  further  delay. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator.    At  least  this  should  be  done 


and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  it  has  not  been 
done,  notwithstanding  their  efficiency, 
because  the  White  House  said  no. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  statement.  I  believe  his 
views  are  well  known. 

When  I  was  called  by  the  White  House 
to  attend  a  discussion  of  the  strike  situ- 
ation yesterday  morning  it  more  than 
a  little  Irritated  me.  I  did  not  go  solely 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  a  year  and  a  half  since 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  do 
something  about  permanently  solving 
strikes  of  this  nature. 

The  President  has  not  only  had  that 
length  of  time,  but  an  opportunity  was 
again  presented  in  our  September  reso- 
lution last  year,  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York;  additionally 
there  was  the  resolution  of  January  of 
this  year,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,  In 
which  I  was  again  happy  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor.  The  President  had  an  op- 
portunity to  act  in  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  speech  the 
Senator  from  New  York  made  on  April  6. 
On  April  6,  of  last  week,  I  made  a  similar 
speech  calling  this  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attention.  No  action  of  any  kind 
was  taken  tmtll  yesterday  morning,  at 
the  very  minute  when  the  President  was 
on  his  way,  or  just  about  to  leave  for 
South  America,  and  only  2  days  from  a 
strike  deadline  which  had  already  been 
set  by  the  union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  Intol- 
erable situation  in  which  to  put  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  suddenly  faced  with  a  crisis 
of  this  nature  with  nothing  but  delaying 
tactics,  which  in  20  days  will  bring  us 
back  to  the  same  situation  unless  the 
parties  are  able  to  settle  the  matter.  In 
view  of  the  past  airline  strike  this  does 
not  seem  likely. 

I  make  these  remarks  for  the  Record 
because  I  think  the  administration  and 
Congress,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  have  been  remiss  In  their 
duties  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  not  getting  legislation  before  this  body 
so  that  we  could  hold  hearings  and  con- 
sider legislation  which  would  provide  a 
method  for  a  permanent  solution  to  dis- 
putes of  this  kind. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  this  question:  Do  I  correctly 
understand  from  him  that  he  feels  ex- 
tended hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  I*ubllc  Welfare,  on 
his  proposal  for  limited  seizure  leglsla- 
ticHi,  the  legislation  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  or  on  a  labor  court  pro- 
posal, would  do  a  good  deal  to  air  the 
Issues  Involved  for  the  public  as  a  whole, 
and  would  also  tend  to  bring  together 
the  respective  sides  so  that  they  could 
foresee  that  some  compromise  agreement 
vrtll  have  to  be  worked  out? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do.  I  think  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  such  delicacy  and  such 
moment,  involving  so  many  millions  of 
Americans — there  are  16  million  Ameri- 
cans unionized  alone — as  to  demand  that 
kind  of  treatment.  I  would  be  loath  to 
tack  on  any  rider  to  another  bill,  and 
let  this,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl  has  stated,  be  a  Committee  of 


the  Whole  in  a  matter  of  this  kind;  but  it 
may  have  to  be  done. 

If  it  is  done.  It  will  be  done  by  de- 
fault of  the  administration  in  not  mov- 
ing. Despite  this,  it  should  be  made 
clear — and  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  fMr.  Morse]  will  agree,  although 
I  do  not  want  to  quote  him  or  tie  him 
into  this — that  I  am  confident  that  we 
would  have  had  this  solved  long  before 
this,  if  the  White  House  had  not  lowered 
the  boom  on  this  matter  until  it  was  good 
and  ready.  It  is  greatly  overready. 
That  is  the  main  point  of  my  statement 
here  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  administra- 
tion not  only  lowered  the  boom,  it  also 
dug  a  grave,  put  some  Issues  into  it,  cov- 
ered it  up,  and  placed  a  headstone  on  it. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  one  more  question:  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  in  the  hearings  the  Sen- 
ator Is  talking  about,  we  would  not  just 
consider  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Oh.  no. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (continuing).  Be- 
cause there  are  other  issues. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Such  as  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  the  80-day  Taft-Hartley  In- 
junction, and  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Ooverrunent  employees,  which 
has  probably  been  referred  to.  and  upon 
which  there  Is  legislation  pending. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment. I  certainly  intend  to  support  the 
resolution,  even  though  I  think  It  is  too 
little  and  too  late. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Did  the  Senator  from 
California  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Two  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  I  am  the 
only  member  of  that  committee  who  has 
ever  been  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 
I  have  been  one  for  40  years.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  association  with  labor. 
Over  the  years.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
needs  and  procedures  In  this  area.  As 
long  ago  as  15  years,  I  took  a  resolution 
to  the  floor  of  the  national  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
which  would  set  up  machinery  to  do 
away  with  all  jurisdictional  strikes.  The 
rank  and  file  of  labor  agreed  with  us  on 
that. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
on  his  position.  I  should  also  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  con- 
sideration of  the  welfare,  security,  and 
safety  of  this  Nation  is  paramount  and 
must  take  precedence  over  any  other 
questions,  whether  it  be  of  management, 
labor,  or  whatever  smaller  group. 

We  have  come  to  that  time  today.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  so 
eloquently  stated,  the  roast  Is  overdone 
in  the  oven.  We  have  known  about  the 
strike  of  the  newscasters  which  is  very 
Important  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
How  else  can  they  get  their  information 
accept  for  the  news  media  and  news- 
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papers?  We  now  have  a  ifallroad  strike 
Impending.  We  have  the  truckers'  strike 
and  a  lockout  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  right  there— 
if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  inter- 
rupt him— that  that  lockout  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  Is  so  easy  to  try  to  dis- 
miss the  argument  I  have  been  making 
by  saying  it  Is  antilabor  or  antlstrike. 
But  here  is  a  lockout  on  the  part  of  the 
truckers  themselves.  The  necessary  leg- 
islation would  apply  to  that  situation  as 
much  as  It  would  apply  to  a  threatened 
railroad  strike. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Exactly.  We  also 
know  that  negotiations  are  In  the  offlng 
with  the  automotive  Industry,  one  of  our 
largest  industries.  We  have  known  that 
this  whole  situation  Is  about  to  explode 
We  have  had  In  the  past  3  years.  I  be- 
lieve, more  workdays  lost  through  strikes 
and  work  stoppages  than  In  any  time  In 
the  history  of  this  country  that  I  can 
recall. 

I  agree  completely  and  enthusiastically 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  must  be 
done  immediately,  to  finally  protect  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation.  I  think 
that  the  administration  has  been  re- 
miss. I  think  it  has  played  expediency 
against  actual  duty.  It  is  time  that  the 
duty  of  Congress  now  come  to  the  fore- 
front. Let  us  consider  this  problem  with 
calmness  and  unemotionalism  and  effect 
a  resolution  of  the  problem  through  leg- 
islation of  which  we  can  all  be  proud  and 
which  wUl  rebound  to  the  benefit  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  his  helpful  intercession. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  not  only 
are  there  two  Immediate  situations  facing 
us,  the  railroad  strike  and  the  truckers 
lockout,  but  there  is  also  now  outstand- 
ing the  80-day  Taft-Hartley  injunction 
in  the  electricians  strike  in  the  major 
west  coast  shipyards.  Issued  on  the 
groimd  that  the  disruption  of  work  there 
was  interfering  with  our  ability  to  main- 
tain our  forces  in  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion, negotiations  in  the  rubber  field  are 
now  going  down  to  the  wire — the  present 
contract  expires  on  April  20.  All  of  these 
situations  are  happening  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for 
his  responsible  statement  and  for  em- 
phasizing that  Congress  should  develop 
legislation  to  deal  with  these  disputes 
before  emergencies  arise. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  Congress 
taking  this  course  of  action. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War 
n.  when  a  railroad  strike  was  threat- 
ened, President  Truman  thought  It  nec- 
essary to  suggest  the  impressment  of 
railway  employees  into  the  armed 
services. 

Later,  when  a  steel  strike  was  threat- 
ened, an  attempted  seizure  of  the  steel 
mills  was  prohibited  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision. 


These  indefinite  and  indeterminate 
situations  caused  Congress  to  take  action 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Taft. 
The  Committees  on  Labor  of  both  House 
and  Senate  developed  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  which  became  law.  That  legislation 
was  fiercely  fought  by  many,  including 
the  labor  unions,  but  it  found  genuine 
acceptance  throughout  the  United  States. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  Inadequate,  as  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  is  Inadequate.  Thus, 
I  think  the  time  has  come,  if  the  admin- 
IstraUon  will  not  act,  for  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  take  action,  to  hold  hearings, 
develop  legislation,  and  deal  with  the 
subject. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  in  the  long  run  labor  unions 
would  be  receptive  to  fair  legislation 
which  would  establish  some  measure  of 
stability  for  them.  I  also  think  that 
management  should  be.  I  know  that  the 
public  will  welcome  the  development  of 
constructive  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  and  our  col- 
leagues will  continue  this  good  fight  and 
find  ways  to  develop  legislation  which 
will  assist  in  strengthening  collective 
bargaining  and  avoiding  recurring  crises 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  add  this  one 
thought.  I  have  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
the  Senator  and  others.  It  is  very  fas- 
cinating work.  There  are  other  prece- 
dents for  congressional  initiative.  In 
1959  when  some  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  were  found  Inadequate  to 
deal  with  certain  situations,  another 
Member  of  this  body  took  action— the 
then  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy — to  de- 
velop legislation.  Later,  when  his  bill 
went  to  the  House,  a  Member  of  that 
body— now  a  Senator— worked  toward 
further  refinements — the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

In  the  course  of  the  strike  that  was 
crippling  the  major  airlines  of  the  coun- 
try in  July  of  last  year  I  stated  on  the 
Senate  floor  that — 

ThU  Is  one  of  several  strikes  in  the  past 
year  that  has  affected  the  NaUon's  enUre 
transportation  system.  I  believe  It  U  time 
that  the  emergency  mspute  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  overhauled,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  |Mr.  MorsiJ  the  other  day  on 
the  floor. 

Where  a  dispute  exists  between  a  regulated 
Industry  and  Its  employees  and  a  national 
emergency  Is  created,  then  certainly  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  establish,  by  legislation, 
some  procedure  for  safeguarding  the  public 
Interest.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  can  begin  hearings  soon  on 
blUa  now  pending  before  the  suboommlttee. 


In  concluding  my  remarks  at  that  time. 
I  pointed  out  tiiat — 

We  cannot  continue  to  limp  along  from 
crlsU  to  crisis  In  the  field  of  national  trans- 
portation, when  so  many  Industries  are  af- 
fected, and  the  health  and  livelihood  of  so 
many  Individuals  beyond  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  are  Involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prottty]  can  gain  the  floor. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  stake  of 
labor  in  this  question.  I  have  been  per- 
sonally attacked,  because  I  have  an  out- 
standing record,  and  I  am  proud  of  it, 
with  trade  unions,  as  a  Senator  who  has 
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been  very  favorable  to  organized  labor 
in  the  United  States.  I  feel  in  good  con- 
science that  I  am  maintaining  that  posi- 
tion in  the  position  I  take  today,  and  have 
taken  for  the  last  2  years,  because  I 
think  it  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
labor's  right  to  strike.  If  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  crackdown.  If  the  pendulum 
swings  the  other  way.  then  it  could  re- 
sult in  taking  away  labor's  right  to  strike, 
for  example,  by  a  requirement  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  by  so  doing 
crippling  labor.  That  is  the  danger  that 
labor  faces.  So  It  is  as  a  friend  of  labor 
that  I  am  trying  to  save  our  country 
when  its  very  survival  is  being  Jeopard- 
ized. 

PlnaUy,  I  say  this  is  not  an  isolated 
situation,  and  that  unless  hearings  are 
held  within  a  reasonable  time  to  work 
out  a  way  to  deal  with  these  situations. 
I  intend  to  offer  amendments  to  pend- 
ing legislation  which  would  set  up  per- 
manent procedures  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  I  may  be  beaten  down,  but 
the  fight  must  be.  and  will  be.  made  on 
the  fioor  if  the  problem  is  not  dealt  with 
through  committee  hearings. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  first.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  In  commending  my  dis- 
tinguished   friend    the    senior    Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  for  his  very 
brilliant  exposition  of  this  problem.    I 
also  pay   tribute   to   the   dlstingiilshed 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
for  his  efforts  and  for  his  understanding 
of  this  great  difficulty. 

I  believe  this  is  a  problem  which,  in 
large  part,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  decisive- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  President  when 
we  were  confronted  with  the  airlines 
strike  last  year.  Senators  will  recall 
that  he  refused  to  state  whether  It  was 
an  emergency.  He  refused  to  say 
whether  he  wanted  legislation,  or,  if  he 
did,  what  kind  of  legislation  might  be  ap- 
propriate. The  committee  Invited  var- 
ious representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  others  to  testify  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  only  one  sent  as  a  repre- 
sentative by  the  administration  to  testify 
was  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  any  of 
my  colleagues  recall  those  hearings,  they 
will  remember  that  Secretary  Wirtz  did 
one  of  the  greatest  Jobs  in  giving  testi- 
mony I  have  ever  witnessed,  even  though 
he  said  nothing,  because  that  is  what  he 
had  to  do.  This  is  not  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  Secretary.  He  was  simply 
required  to  take  the  position  he  did  at 
that  time. 

When  that  resolution  concerning  the 
airline  strike  was  before  the  Senate.  I 
offered  a  motion  to  postpone  any  action 
for  a  few  days — 3  or  4  or  5  days.  I  be- 
lieve the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
joined  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  that 
motion,  which  lost. 

Last  Sunday  night.  I  received  a  call 
from  the  White  House,  as  other  Senators 
did,  saying  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  at 
the  White  House  concerning  the  railroad 
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strike.  Certainly,  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  others  knew  that 
there  was  a  deadline;  that  this  strike  was 
golns  to  take  place  unless  something 
happened.  The  President  knew  he  was 
going  to  be  away  from  Washington  on  a 
very  important  mission.  I  think  It  was 
only  reasonable  to  expect  that  action 
would  have  been  taken  prior  to  his  de- 
parture. 

We  find  that  a  letter  was  finally  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee  in  the  House,  and  I 
believe  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  the  Senate. 

We  had  to  work  pretty  hard  to  have 
that  letter  sent.  It  was  not  sent  with  the 
President's  message  to  Congress.  It  was 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  public  record. 

Some  of  the  matters  discussed  at  our 
committee  meeting  will  not  be  made  pub- 
lic because  we  sat  in  executive  session. 
If  any  prominent  individual  might  be 
embarrassed  by  that  record,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  shall  not  divulge  the  contents 
of  those  statements,  but  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  the  Nation  Is  faced 
with  a  very  grave  problem.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoi*  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  stated  far  more  elo- 
quently than  I  can.  legislation  In  this 
field  must  take  place  in  the  very  near 
future. 

We  were  hopeful  yesterday  when 
carriers'  representatives  said  they  would 
continue  negotiations  on  a  voluntary 
basis  for  another  20  days.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  agreed  to  recom- 
mend this  approach  to  their  membership. 
We  thought  we  had  achieved  a  great  deal, 
but  within  a  half  hour  we  were  advised 
the  unions  would  not  sigree.  The  same 
unions  were  involved  in  the  airlines 
strike  last  year. 

If  the  unions  which  are  responsible  for 
the  present  difficulty  remain  adamant, 
they  may  well  be  responsible  for  enact- 
ment of  compulsory  arbitration  which 
Congress  has  always  been  reluctant  to 
do  and  which  has  always  been  opposed 
by  both  labor  and  management. 

It  seems  to  me  those  representatives 
have  got  to  learn  the  industrial  facts  of 
life.  The  sooner,  the  better.  I  tried  to 
help  them  last  year.  I  thought  we  were 
making  progress  yesterday  afternoon. 
They  represent  only  30  percent  of  the 
railroad  employees.  I  believe  the  other 
70  percent  are  close  to  agreement. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
resolution  promptly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  of  labor-management  disputes 
by  congressional  action  is  getting  to  be  a 
habit,  and  a  very  imsatlsfactory  one  at 
that.  Last  year,  we  voted  to  put  an  end 
to  an  airline  strike;  Before  that,  we 
voted  to  put  an  end  to  an  earlier  rail- 
road strike.  We  may  soon  be  faced  by 
proposals  to  put  a  stop  to  disputes  In 
the  trucking  Industry. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  pending 
legislation  today,  not  because  I  am  not 
convinced  of  its  necessity,  but  simply  In 
protest  against  the  use  of  Congress  as  a 
tool  in  the  labor-management  bargain- 
ing process.  If  enough  of  us  will  vote 
no,  today,  perhaps  it  will  serve  to  stimu- 
late dlsciission  and  proix>sals  about  bet- 


ter ways  to  handle  future  disputes  In  the 
transportation  Industry. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  resolution  to  add  20  days  to  the 
no-strike  period  of  60  days  in  the  labor- 
management  railroad  dispute  would  have 
the  tiap&ct,  if  passed,  of  creating  within 
our  citizenry  a  general  belief  that  Con- 
gress, faced  with  such  an  emergency,  can 
act  without  partisanship  and  with 
promptness. 

I  have  listened  today  with  intense  in- 
terest to  the  comments  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  to  observa- 
tions that  the  hour  is  relatively  late  to 
consider  legislation  which  would  attempt 
to  deal  with  these  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  specifically  to- 
day of  the  Impact  of  a  general  railroad 
shutdown,  if  It  were  to  take  place,  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Impact  of  a  railroad  strike 
on  our  national  economy  and  on  the 
well-being  of  people.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  already  has  stated  in 
his  factual  message  to  the  Congress  the 
consequences  of  such  a  work  stoppage 
on  this  country  as  a  whole. 

In  West  Virginia,  a  complete  enforced 
cessation  of  service  by  the  five  railroad 
systems  serving  our  Industry  and  com- 
merce would  be  catastrophic,  primarily 
because  ot  the  nature  of  our  principal 
Industries.  Therefore,  as  a  Senator  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  West  Virginia  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  acting  responsibly 
in  exerting  every  equitable  effort  to  keep 
the  parties  in  this  labor-management 
dispute  in  collective  bargaining  as  they 
search  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
their  differences.  Certainly,  we  of  the 
Mountain  State  must  do  our  utmost  to 
be  as  helpful  as  possible  in  all  efforts 
intended  to  avert  a  railroad  strike. 

Coal,  chemicals,  steel  and  glass  are  the 
primary  producing  and  shipping  indus- 
tries— by  far  the  largest  employers  of 
our  nonfarm  labor  force — in  West  Vir- 
ginia. All  of  these  Industries  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  production  shut- 
down and  worker  layoffs  when  railroad 
services  are  not  available. 

Our  coal  mines  and  coal  miners  would 
be  almost  immediately  affected  because 
at  least  90  percent  of  all  coal  mined  in 
West  Virginia  Is  shipped  by  rail  beyond 
our  borders,  most  of  it  in  large  unit 
trains  to  electric  generating  plants,  to 
tidewater  for  transloadlng  to  oceanic 
vessels  for  export,  to  steel  mills,  and  to 
automotive  and  other  manufacturing 
facilities,  as  well  as  to  other  types  of 
customers. 

Nationally,  there  were  537  million  tons 
of  coal  mined  last  year,  and  85  percent 
was  hauled  by  rail.  Approximately 
140,000  coal  mine  jobs  were  Involved  in 
this  production. 

West  Virginia's  portion  of  such  pro- 
duction was  154  millions  tons  and  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  was  moved  by 
rail,  or  approximately  138 >/a  million  tons. 
There  are  41,000  coal  miners  in  West 
Virginia  as  an  annual  average,  and  the 
value  of  the  co£d  they  produce,  based  on 
the  last  annual  gross  tonnage,  was  $737.3 
million. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  statistics  on 
the  nimiber  of  coal  mine  jobs  affected, 


the  value  of  the  coal  produced,  and  the 
approximate  tonnage  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  a  rail  strike.  Patently  obvious 
is  the  fact  that  If  there  are  no  empty 
coal  hoppers  moved  by  rail  to  the  mine 
loading  facilities,  the  mine  will  close. 
And  this  closure  probably  would  occur 
on  the  first  or  second  day  after  the  rail 
strike  would  go  into  effect.  The  loss  of 
employment  would  be  felt  immediately 
by  all  but  a  few  of  a  mine's  employees, 
with  only  a  skeleton  force  of  mainte- 
nance personnel  being  kept  on  duty. 
Due  to  the  adverse  Impact  on  coal  alone, 
the  West  Virginia  imemployment  rate 
would  quickly  increase  by  as  much  as 
TV2  percent.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
41.000  active  miners  in  West  Virginia 
would  be  forced  Into  idleness  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike.  Production  losses 
would  run  an  average  of  approximately 
400.000  tons  each  day  of  a  30-day  month 
up  to  approximately  13  million  tons  for 
such  a  month. 

The  consequences  of  upward  to  40.000 
coal  miners  being  idle  and  400,000  tons  of 
coal  production  per  day  being  lost  would 
be  a  staggering  Impact  on  the  economy 
of  many  communities  and  on  the  State. 
The  losses  of  payroll  and  taxes  would 
pyramid  as  the  effects  of  rail  and  coal 
mine  shutdowns  would  proliferate  and 
engulf  other  segments  of  industry  and 
commerce.  The  general  economy  of  our 
State  would  be  staggered  from  the  direct 
results  of  coal  and  rail  stoppages  alone. 

To  then  add  to  the  economic  chaos  the 
Impact  of  a  railroad  strike  on  the  chem- 
ical, steel,  and  glass  industries  would  be 
to  compound  chaos  into  economic  catas- 
trophe and  widely  spread  himian  suffer- 
ing. 

The  costs  of  cutting  off  the  operations 
of  complex  chemical  producing  units  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  regular  railroad 
cars  or  tank  cars  to  receive  the  produc- 
tion would  be  staggering  and  the  result- 
ing imemployment  would  be  still  an- 
other shameful  consequence. 

Likewise,  the  economic  loss  and  imem- 
ployment growing  out  of  banking  the 
fires  of  steel  mill  furnaces  or  shutting 
down  glass  plant  tanks  would  be  terrible 
to  contemplate. 

It  is  not  for  Congress  In  this  situation 
or  in  any  other  similar  situation,  to  go 
to  the  specifics  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  That  Is 
not  our  province. 

The  jurisdiction — which  we  would  not 
request — to  settle  the  issue  In  this  par- 
ticular dispute  Is  not  given  to  us.  How- 
ever, there  is  the  overriding  concern  of 
the  public.  We  must  consider  the  public 
Interest,  and  the  national  welfare  must 
be,  of  course,  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  able 
colleague. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  the  point  that  we  do  not 
seek  to  settle  disputes  as  far  as  their  sub- 
stantive nature  or  merits  are  concerned. 
But  I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  so  right  when  he  points  out  the 
procedural  responsibility  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  care  what  legislation  Congress 
passes,  none  of  us  will  live  so  long  as  to 
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find  Congress  in  the  position  in  which 
from  time  to  time  It  Is  not  going  to  have 
to  carry  out  its  legislative  responsibility 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation, in  my  judgment,  that  will  per- 
manently remove  from  the  legislative 
halls  of  Congress  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  pass  upon  the  procedural 
problem  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  raised. 

That  is  our  responsibility,  and  al- 
though I  do  not  like  to  see  labor  cases 
come  to  Congress  for  procedural  treat- 
ment, they  will  continue  to  come  as  long 
as  there  is  a  Congress,  because  they  are 
part  of  the  very  problem  of  human  rela- 
tions as  such  problems  are  refiected  in 
Industrial  relations. 

I  know  that  politically  we  would  much 
prefer  not  to  have  them  come  to  Con- 
gress, but  It  is  also  a  test  as  to  whether 
we  will  face  up  to  our  political  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  think  we  have  that  responsibility  this 
afternoon,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  an  early  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  ca- 
pable colleague. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  this  par- 
ticular matter. 

It  Is  so  easy  in  this  case  to  be  tabbed 
as  some  antllabor,  antlstrlke  person. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  a  little  ex- 
perience with  such  matters  are  not  afrcdd 
of  that.  We  know  that  the  verdict  of 
the  electorate  is  rendered  on  a  more  solid 
basis  than  a  mere  tag. 

It  is  very  heartening  to  me  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  with  his 
l>ackground  and  responsibilities,  feels 
very  much  as  we  do  in  this  matter. 

I  think  It  should  be  an  assurance  to 
labor  that  the  problem  is  in  the  hands  of 
its  friends  and  not  of  Its  enemies.  It  is 
not  the  enemies  of  labor  who  are  setting 
the  pace.    It  is  the  friends  of  labor. 

Settlement  of  this  matter  would  consti- 
tute an  element  of  certainty — an  element 
urgently  needed  by  all  parties  as  well  as 
by  the  Nation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  both  Senators  for  their  cogent 
conunents  in  connection  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  individual  Senators  in  relation 
to  the  lmp>ortant  vote  which  will  be 
taken,  I  hope,  within  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  tenure  of 
some  22'/^  years  in  Congress — both  as  a 
Representative  and  as  a  Senator — ^I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  respective  labor 
committees  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor. 

I  have  recognized  the  cause  of  labor, 
the  need  for  collective  bargaining,  the 
right  of  labor  to  strike.  I  also  under- 
stand the  responsibility  which  labor  and 
management  and  all  of  us  share  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  ripped  to  shreds.  We  must 
be  sure  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  people  does  not  suffer. 
In  the  final  analysis,  even  though  there 
may  be  an  element  of  distaste  and  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  some  to  act,  by  and 
large  the  people  In  this  country  will 


know  that  Congress  Is  responsive  to  the 
possible  peril  which  could  result  if  the 
rail  system  of  the  United  States  were 
shut  down  at  this  particular  time  in  a 
critical  period  of  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  mine  has  not  been  a 
pleasant  recitation  of  probable  Impacts 
of  a  general  rallrosui  strike  on  West 
Virginia  and  other  States  with  similar 
economic  structures.  But  it  is  the 
likely  result  that  would  unfold  in  the 
event  of  such  a  stoppage — and  it  high- 
lights in  degree  the  distress  that  we 
must  do  everjrthlng  to  avoid. 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  support 
the  joint  resolution  to  add  20  days  to 
the  authorized  60  days  of  the  no -strike 
legal  requirement  as  relates  to  railroad 
disputes.  Congress  can  be  effective  and 
helpful  at  this  time — a  crucial  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  second  time  in  but 
a  few  months  the  Senate  is  called  upon 
again  to  pass  specific  legislation  on  the 
eve  of  crisis  in  a  specific  labor  dispute. 
Once  again  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  asked  to  make  impor- 
tant decisions  regarding  a  lalwr  dispute 
and  to  make  these  decisions  with  little 
time  for  the  consideration  that  such  a 
step  demands. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
dispute,  unlike  the  airline  strike  that  we 
were  faced  with  last  year,  carries  with  It 
all  of  the  potential  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. A  strike  against  our  Nation's 
railroads  would  place  this  country  under 
a  severe  economic  strain  and  threatens 
to  bring  not  only  economic  but  social  dis- 
ruptions. The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
described  what  the  effects  of  such  a 
strike  would  be — 

Three  quarters  of  a  million  rail  com- 
muters in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia would  be  unable  to  take  their 
tralns; 

Shipments  of  perishable  foodstuffs  to 
many  of  our  major  cities  would  be  halt- 
ed; this,  when  we  are  already  suffering 
the  effects  of  a  nationwide  lockout  In 
the  trucking  Industry — health  hazards 
would  develop  as,  for  example,  supplies 
of  chlorine  to  purify  community  water 
supplies  are  curtailed; 

The  coal  Industry  would  have  to  cease 
operations  almost  at  once ;  and 

Within  the  period  of  1  month  our 
gross  national  product  would  be  reduced 
by  13  percent,  while  the  unemployment 
rate  in  our  country  would  rise  to  15  per- 
cent. 

These  statistics  leave  no  doubt  that  a 
nationwide  rail  strike  is  something  that 
must  be  of  concern  to  the  Congress ;  but 
there  remains  the  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  Congress  should  only  be  concerned 
with  this  dispute  at  this  time  or  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  profitable  for  Con- 
gress to  concern  Itself  with  questions  of 
national  labor  policy  so  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  act  in 
haste  after  collective  bargaining  has 
deteriorated. 

Because  of  my  concern  with  the  grow- 
ing use  of  the  Senate  as  another  device 
that  those  who  fall  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  can  rely  upon  in  their  bargaining 
strategy  I  attempted  In  committee  yes- 
terday to  reach  a  situation  where  the 
parties  would  voluntarily  agree  to  with- 
hold strike  action,  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  while  the  President  was 


In  Uruguay  or  for  the  maximum  of  20 
days  as  requested  by  the  President. 

We  called  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
before  us  in  executive  session,  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  specific  issues  in  this  dispute  but 
to  determine  those  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  reach  agreement  short  of  legis- 
lation. It  became  apparent  from  our 
discussions  in  committee  with  the  parties 
that  there  was  disagreement  over 
whether  or  not  the  President  had  made  a 
personal  appeal  for  no  strike  action  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

In  the  late  hours  of  our  involvement, 
while  this  point  was  never  clarified  fully, 
we  £isked  the  unions  to  take  it  as  fact 
that  the  President  was  now  msiking  that 
appeal  to  them  through  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  as  was  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee. I  had  been  hopeful  late  yester- 
day afternoon  we  had  received  a  com- 
mitment from  the  union  representatives 
present  that  they  would  go  back  to  the 
other  unions  Involved  and  recommend  a 
voluntary  extension  of  the  bargaining 
period.  The  unions  exercised  their  pre- 
rogatives in  our  society  and  rejected  the 
appeal  of  the  President  and  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  think  they  made  a  mistake  in 
doing  this,  for  now  that  we  have  begun  to 
legislate  in  this  specific  dispute  and  to 
extend  the  bargaining  period  for  20  days, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  we  will  be 
Involved  if  the  parties  fail  to  reach  an 
agreement  by  early  May.  At  that  time  It 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  look 
to  general  labor  legislation — to  consider 
changes  In  our  national  labor  policy  in 
the  midst  of  a  national  emergency. 

With  the  union's  rejection  of  the  ap- 
peal that  I  feel  we  forcefully  made,  I 
voted  to  report  out  the  joint  resolution 
before  us  today.  I  shall  support  It  here 
on  the  floor.  But  I  also  took  the  oppor- 
tunity in  conunittee  to  move  that  the 
Ijarties  In  this  dispute  return  to  us  on 
April  24  to  give  a  report  on  the  success  of 
bargaining  during  the  20-day  period.  It 
is  my  hope  at  that  time  that  they  will 
exercise  their  obligations  and  will  reach 
an  agreement.  But  if  It  appears  at  that 
time  that  they  will  not  be  successful  by 
May  3  I  would  expect  that  those  in  the 
administration  close  to  the  dispute  will 
offer  their  recommendations  to  us  with 
sufficient  time  given  for  the  considera- 
tion this  matter  deserves. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, Is  necessarily  absent  today.  But 
he  has  asked  me  to  announce  that  if  he 
were  here  he  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution.  As  a  firm  believer  In  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  Mr. 
Metcalf  wants  to  give  it  every  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  TTie 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
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the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
B'^ewster],  the  Senator  from  Aiiumsas 
[Mr.  PVlbrioht],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoLirNcs],  the  Sen- 
ator frcwn  New  York  [Mr.  BIbnnedy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  Ribicoff],  and 
the  Senator  frwn  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and 
the  Senator  frcan  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bayh]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pclbright],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rol- 
lings], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  each  vote 
"3rea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THtniMOND]  is  absent  on  offlcial  business. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowMil 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[No.  60  Leg.] 
YEAS— 8X 


McClellan 
Metcalf 


Ribicoff 
StennU 


Thurmond 
Tower 


Aiken 

Onffln 

Morton 

Allott 

Omening 

Moes 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Baker 

Harrla 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hnrtke 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HruBka 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Carlflon 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Caae 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Ctavirch 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Smathera 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Curtta 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Dlrkaen 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McOoyem 

Tydlnga 

EUender 

Miller 

wmiams,  N.J. 

Krvln 

Mondale 

WUllamn,  Del. 

Pannln 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Pong 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gtore 

Morse 

NATS— 1 

Mclntyre 

Toung,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Long,  Mo. 

Brewster 

Holltngs 

Magnuson 

Clark 

Jackson 

McCarthy 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65) 
was  passed,  as  follows : 

8  J.  Rxs.  65 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provisions 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act  (46  U.S.C.  160)  shall  be 
extended  for  an  additional  period  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputes  referred  to  In  Executive 
Order  No.  11324  of  January  28.  1967,  so  that 
no  change,  except  by  agreement,  sbaU  be 
made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  RaUway  Labor  Conference,  or  by 
their  employees,  In  the  conditions  out  of 
which  such  disputes  arose  prior  to  12:01 
a.m.  of  May  3,  1967. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  annoimcement  in  explanation  of 
why  I  was  absent  and  not  voting  a  little 
while  ago  when  the  roll  was  called  an 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  Joint  resolution.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  it  passed  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  absent  by  reason 
of  being  in  attendance  at  the  funeral  of 
a  lifelong  friend.  I  tried  to  get  back  In 
time  for  the  rollcall  but  missed  it  by  a 
few  moments. 

Mr.  JACKSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  during  the  vote  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  65,  rollcall  No.  29, 1 
was  in  the  Senate  Office  Building  when 
the  vote  was  being  taken.  The  bell  did 
not  ring,  so  I  had  no  notice  that  the  vote 
was  being  taken.  Had  I  been  notified 
and  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALi  In  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  CTlkrk.  A 
bill  (HH.  6950)  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legrlslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  William  P. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  entitled  "A  Move  Prom 
Housing  Projects,"  which  was  published 
In  the  News  American  on  March  29, 
1967. 

This  article  is  particularly  Interesting 
as  It  relates  to  the  true  facts  about  the 


rent  supplement  program.  I  have  sup- 
ported this  program  in  the  past  because 
I  believed  that  It  promoted  local  con- 
trol and  local  Initiative  in  providing 
decent  housing  for  our  low-income  citi- 
zens, and  offered  an  excellent  substitute 
for  private  enterprise  to  step  in  where 
Government  is  now  required  to  do  the 
Job. 

I  do  not  always  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Buckley  but  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  he  has  Joined  with  those  of 
us  who  feel  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  is  a  sensible  approach  to  the 
low-income  housing  problem. 

I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Buckley's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  News  American,  Mar.  29,   1967] 

A  Movx  Prom  Housing  Projects 

(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

They  are  brawling  In  Congress  on  whether 
to  expand  or  contract  the  rent-supplement 
program.  That  Is  the  device  by  which  very 
poor  families  are  given  the  difference  be- 
tween 26  percent  of  their  monthly  wages  (or 
relief  checks)  and  the  monthly  rental  of  an 
apartment  deemed  sxiltable  for  decent  liv- 
ing. 

A  typical  example  singled  out  lately  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal:  A  Negro  woman,  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  with  two  children. 
She  earns  (300  per  month,  pajrs  $76  toward  a 
monthly  rental  of  $107.26.  The  (32.50 
monthly  supplement  paid  by  the  government 
msikee  a  great  deal  of  difference  In  the  living 
quarters  available  to  the  lady,  and  moreover 
the  plan  Is  so  constructed  as  not  to  deprive 
her  of  the  Incentive  to  work  for  higher 
wages. 

As  she  Increases  her  take-home  pay,  she 
still  gets  to  keep  76  percent,  the  balance  going 
toward  the  rent.  If  her  annual  earnings 
should  exceed  $4,300,  she  Is  excluded  from 
the  program.  But  25  percent  of  $4,300  leaves 
her  only  about  $15  a  month  shy  of  her  exist- 
ing monthly  rent. 

The  debate  tends,  as  many  do.  to  miss  the 
main  point. 

There  are  the  congressmen  who  defend  the 
program  on  the  usual  redlstrlbutlonlst 
grounds  plus  the  very  persuasive  point  that 
rent-supplement  programs  permit  a  flexibil- 
ity and  Individuation  that  the  massive  pub- 
lic housing  programs  do  not. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  ask  where  do 
you  get  off  taking  from  Smith,  who  Is  strug- 
gling to  pay  his  own  rent.  In  order  to  pay 
Jones — especially  since.  In  many  cases,  Jones 
doesn't  care  to  work;  and  In  many  other 
ce«es,  Jones  Is  nowhere  In  sight,  there  U 
only  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  children,  and  she 
can't  work  and  look  after  the  brood  at  the 
same  time. 

Always  the  talk  Is  on  bow  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Indigent  to  pay  rents  that  are 
above  their  reach,  and  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
on  how  to  bring  down  the  rents  so  the  In- 
digent oould  better  afford  decent  living  quar- 
ters. 

Pending  a  solution  from  the  other  end— 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  housing — Congress 
must  decide  the  matter  of  rent-supplements. 
Surely  the  argument,  if  It  Is  to  be  restricted 
between  the  relative  merits  of  more  public 
housing  and  more  rent-supplement  pro- 
grams, favors  more  of  the  latter  than  the 

former. 

•  •  *  •  • 

.  .  .  Now  the  problem  of  conservatives 
may  be  to  find  the  most  suitable  forms  with- 
in which  essentially  non-desirable  federal 
programs  csm  best  go  forward. 
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THE  UN.  AND  VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith,  that  eminent 
commentator  and  columnist,  wrote 
about  the  ineffective  approach  of  the 
United  Nations  toward  getting  peace 
talks  underway  regarding  Vietnam.  In- 
deed, he  puts  much  of  the  blame  on 
those  of  us  who  have  refrained  from 
putting  the  U.N.  on  the  spot,  as  it  were, 
lor  fear  of  rocking  its  foundations.  But 
Mr.  Smith  raised  good  points,  expressing 
the  fear  that  the  World  Organization 
may  impair  Itself  more  by  looking  the 
other  way  when  called  upon  to  take  a 
stand,  at  least  verbally.  His  column 
from  the  Washington  Star  Is  food  for 
thought,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Apr.  9. 
1967] 

THB   Inktfectivi:,    Sacred   Coyt   Status   of 

THE  U.N. 

( By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

The  U.N.  has  become  to  the  realm  of 
world  organization  rather  what  Orson  Welles 
was  to  the  theater — a  creature  of  Infinite 
promise  that  has  consistently  proved  slug- 
gish about  fulfilling  Its  promise. 

This  Is  written  by  an  ardent  long-time 
supporter  of  the  U.N.  who  would  still  pay 
almost  any  price  to  keep  this  germ  of  Inter- 
national order  alive.  But  It  Is  precUely  that 
feeling  by  many  people  that  la  making  It — 
the  U.N..  not  Orson  Welles — a  sacred  cow 
whose  Ineffectualness  and  fltbblness  It  Is 
considered  sinful  to  point  to. 

Let  us  keep  the  relation  of  the  U.S.  to  the 
D.N.  In  perspective.  The  organization  was 
conceived  by  the  VS.  and  given  Its  name  by 
President  Roosevelt.  The  vastest  proportion 
of  Its  upkeep  was  and  Is  paid  by  the  U.S. 

Though  from  time  to  time  the  Communist 
nations— when  their  line  requires  It — call  It 
the  puppet  of  the  U.S.,  the  fact  Is  that  this 
country,  to  preserve  the  organization's  in- 
tegrity, has  gone  so  far  as  to  vote  against 
Its  own  aUles — In  the  Suez  crisis  when  Brit- 
ain and  France  and  Israel  were  required  to 
withdraw  from  Invaded  Egypt.  Let  those 
who  argue  that  U.S.  policy  Is  but  a  rag 
blown  whichever  way  the  winds  of  Internal 
political  pressures  dictate  take  note  that  this 
action  was  done  by  affronting  one  of  the 
most  articulate  and  respected  voting  minori- 
ties In  our  country. 

To  keep  the  U.N.  functioning  the  U.S.  has 
even  voted  against  Itself.  In  the  recent  crisis 
over  payments  for  successful  peace-keeping 
operations  of  the  U.N.  In  Gaza  and  the  Congo, 
the  U.S.  Insisted  reasonably  that  costs  be 
shared.  We  got  no  effective  aupport.  so  we 
dropped  the  demand  and  voted  against  our- 
selves. 

Now,  the  Vietnam  crisis  Is  made  to  order 
either  for  U.N.  action — or  if  action  is  too 
much,  then  for  the  U.N.  simply  to  teke  a 
verbal  stand.  On  ten  distinct  occasions  the 
U.S.  has  appealed  to  the  VH.  to  help  get 
peace  talks  started,  with  no  response.  On 
two  other  occasions,  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  has  offered  proposals  to  open  talks. 
The  U.S.  has  accepted  them  and  the  foe  has 
rejected  them.  The  reaction  of  U  Thant  in 
both  cases  has  been  worthy  of  the  present 
mood  of  the  organization. 

On  the  latest  occasion,  U  Thant  produced 
a  plan  with  a  logical  and  fair  beginning: 
both  sides  would  agree  to  stop  all  fighting. 
The  VS.  accepted  immediately.  North  Viet- 
nam. In  effect,  spat  In  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's face.  U  Thant  then  proceeded  to 
argue.  In  contradiction  to  the  facts,  that  the 


Conununlsts  had  not  rejected  this  proposal; 
and  he  proposed  that  the  U.S.  stop  fighting 
unilaterally  with  no  assurances  whatever 
from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Thant's  record  has  been  consistently 
one-sided.  The  most  famous  case  In  point 
was  the  cloudy  non-event  of  August  1964. 
At  that  time,  we  are  told,  the  North  Viet- 
namese agreed  to  talk  with  us  In  Rangoon. 
But  the  U.S.  disregarded  the  offer  and  In- 
stead escalated  the  fighting  to  prevent  the 
meeting  from  taking  place. 

The  only  evidence  we  have  for  this  appar- 
ently scandalous  episode  is  (1)  Thant's 
vague  statement,  never  elaborated  on  by  him, 
and  (2)  an  alleged  statement  by  Adlal 
Stevenson  published  by  a  magazine  after 
Stevenson's  death  when  be  could  no  longer 
be  asked  for  clarification. 

Only  the  bare  bones  of  this  Incident  are 
factual :  Thant  did  apparently  get  a  grudging 
Indication  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
meet — but  only  on  the  basis  of  their  four 
points.  That  Is,  the  VS.  would  stirrender 
before  talking.  StlU.  Thant  was  told  we 
would  be  In  Rangoon  If  he  could  deliver  the 
North  Vietnamese.  He  could  not.  so  no  con- 
ference took  place.  And  the  Incident  has 
become  a  loaded  legend. 

It  would  seem  that  the  U.S.  no  longer  has 
much  to  lose  by  speaking  sternly  to  the  U.N.: 
We  have  done  more  than  could  fairly  be 
demanded  to  keep  It  going.  We  might  re- 
mind Its  members  of  Dag  Hammerskjold's 
words  m  a  past  crisis:  The  UJ*.  Is  mainly 
for  the  small  nations — the  big  ones  can 
defend  themselves.  It  Is  therefore  up  to  the 
small  ones  to  make  the  organization  effec- 
tive. If  a  Communist  veto  prevents  action, 
at  least  the  organization  can  go  on  record 
In  words  as  It  did  In  the  case  of  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Hungary. 

The  new  nations  that  have  flooded  Into 
the  UJJ.  have  demanded  status  as  sovereign 
nations.  Well,  let  them  now  prove  they 
possess  the  requisite  sense  of  responsibility. 

American  spokesmen  have  refrained  from 
reminding  the  organization  of  Its  purpose 
for  fear  of  somehow  impairing  it.  But  now 
a  greater  danger  Is  growing — that  is.  that  It 
will  Impair  and  corrupt  Itself  by  looking  the 
other  way  each  time  we  look  to  It. 


HAWAII'S  EXPANDING  ROLE  IN 
ASSISTING  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Au- 
gust I  called  attention  to  an  Informal 
proposal  for  closer  cooperation  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory. 
The  suggestion  was  to  Invite  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  to  visit  the 
Hawaii  Legislature  as  participants  in  an 
observer  course.  The  Mlcroneslan  Con- 
gress, organized  only  2  years  ago,  would 
send  a  delegation  of  its  members  to  ob- 
serve the  older  Hawaii  Legislature  In 
action  so  the  Mlcronesians  might  develop 
ideas  that  can  be  useful  when  they  return 
to  their  territory.  In  turn,  Hawaii  law- 
makers would  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  counterparts 
from  Micronesia. 

The  proposal  was  first  advanced  edi- 
torially by  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  In 
my  remarks  In  this  Chamber  on  August 
26,  1966, 1  stated  that  "I  heartily  endorse 
this  'mutual  education'  proposal  and 
hope  it  can  be  implemented. 

It  Is  with  deep  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  I  can  now  report  that  the  idea  has 
become  a  reality.  Eighteen  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  have  arrived 
in  Honolulu  to  begin  a  4-week  program 
of  observation  and  partlcii>atlon  in  the 
current  annual  session  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature. 


They  are  In  Hawaii  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Hawaii  Legislature.  The  program 
Is  supported  by  the  East-West  Center's 
Institute  for  Technical  Interchange.  To 
Vice  Chancellor  Y.  Baron  Goto,  of  the 
Institute,  goes  much  credit  for  bringing 
about  thJe  program,  and  I  commend  Dr. 
Goto,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  all 
others  associated  with  the  program  for 
laimchlng  this  good  neighbor  project. 

I  wish  to  note  also  another  East-West 
Center  program  to  assist  the  Mlcrone- 
sians, smd  other  Pacific  Islanders.  A 
team  of  five  Honolulu  nursing  specialists 
will  conduct  a  field  training  program  next 
month  on  professional  nursing  In  the 
trust  territory.  Western  Samoa,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  the  Cook 
Islands. 

Both  of  these  programs — one  to  bring 
Mlcroneslan  congressmen  to  Hawaii, 
the  other  to  send  Hawaii  nursing  special- 
ists to  the  Pacific  Islands — represent  the 
further  growth  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  her  Pacific  neighbors. 
The  East-West  Center  is  contributing 
significantly  to  this  expansion  and  de- 
serves hearty  praise  for  its  valuable  and 
unique  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  this  part  of  the  globe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  two  news  articles 
describing  both  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Apr.  6. 
1967) 

NoRswo  Team  To  Am  Trainees  in  PAcmc 
Isles 

Five  Honolulu  nursing  specialists  will  con- 
duct a  training  program  on  professional  nurs- 
ing In  six  southwest  Pacific  island  groups 
this  May. 

The  five  women  will  work  with  35  trainees 
from  Western  Samoa,  American  Samoa,  FIJI, 
Tonga,  the  Cook  Islands  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  under  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  East-West  Center. 

Although  training  for  Pacific  Island  nurses 
has  been  offered  at  the  center,  this  Is  the 
first  time  specialists  will  be  sent  to  the  field. 

The  team  from  Honolulu  will  Include  Sis- 
ter M.  Alleen,  assistant  administrator  of  St. 
Francis  Hospital;  Ellen  Sherman,  director  of 
nursing  at  Leahl  Hospital;  Dorothy  D.  Wil- 
liams, nursing  Instructor  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii;  Mary  Suda.  operating  room  nurse 
at  Kuaklnl  Hospital,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Faustlno, 
assistant  program  ofiBcer  at  the  Institute 
for  Technical  Interchange. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  Apr.  7.  1967] 

Eighteen  Micronesians  Get  Comkittee 
DtnTES  Here 

Eighteen  members  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  yesterday  began  a  foiir-week  pro- 
gram of  observing  the  Legislature  in  action. 

The  group  includes  one  senator  and  two 
representatives  from  each  of  the  six  Mlcro- 
neslan districts. 

They  were  Introduced  to  the  House  and 
Senate  yesterday  and  were  given  assignments 
to  committees  they  wished  to  follow. 

The  Idea  of  participating  In  such  an  ob- 
server program  first  came  up  when  the  Mlcro- 
neslan Congress  was  organized  in  1965. 

The  Congress  Is  a  first  step  toward  self- 
government  In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  now  administered  by  the  United 
States  under  United  Nations  mandate. 

Sen.  Isaac  Lanwl  of  Majuro  In  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  noted  that  staff  members  of  the 
Congress  observed  the  State  Legislature's 
budget  session  last  year. 

In  August  The  Advertiser  editorially  advo- 
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cated  bringing  the  Congressmen  to  observe 
the  1967  legislative  session.  In  January  the 
Legislature  extended  the  Invitation. 

The  observer  program  Is  supported  by  the 
East-West  Center's  Institute  for  Technical 
Interchange,  and  the  congressmen  will  be 
given  room  and  board  at  the  center. 

Dr.  Y.  Baron  Goto  of  the  Institute  said  the 
cong^'essmen  would  hold  a  discussion  session 
at  the  center  from  7:30  to  9  each  morning 
before  going  to  the  Legislature. 

The  congressmen  wlU  attend  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  meet- 
ings of  the  committees  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned. 

They  will  be  given  added  guidance  by  the 
chairman  and  staffs  of  the  committees. 

The  senators  In  the  group  and  their  com- 
mittee assignments  are : 

Bailey  Olter  of  Ponape,  Education;  Hlrosl 
Ismael  of  Truk,  PubUc  Health  and  Welfare; 
Andon  L.  Amaralch  of  TYult,  Judiciary;  Isaac 
Lanwl  of  Majuro,  Public  Health  and  Welfare; 
John  Olbedabel  of  Salpan.  Ways  and  Means; 
and  Francis  Nuuan  of  Yap,  Economic  Devel- 
opment, Tourism  and  Transportation. 

The  representatives,  who  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  assignments,  are  Jacob  Sawalchl 
and  Polycarp  BaslUus  of  Palau,  Raymond 
Setlk  and  Mltaro  Danls  of  Truk;  Henry  Sam- 
uel and  Atlan  Anlen  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
Manuel  Muna  and  Carlos  Camaco  of  the 
Mariana  Islands.  Luke  Tman  and  John  Regu- 
llmar  of  Yap,  and  Daro  Weltal  of  Ponape. 


HUMPHREY  TRIP  A  OREAT  SUCCESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  read  Into  the  Record  the  warm 
praise  by  Charles  Colllngwood  of  CBS 
of  the  remarkable  performance  by  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphhey  In  defend- 
ing this  Nation's  Vietnam  policy  before 
critics  In  Europe. 

Since  the  Vice  President  returned, 
newspapers  all  over  the  coimtry  have 
been  warm  In  their  praise  of  the  super- 
lative job  he  has  done  for  this  country. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  editori- 
ally tills  morning,  this  kind  of  trip  should 
be  repeated.  It  serves  our  Nation  very 
well  Indeed. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  a 
great  asset  in  our  eloquent,  energetic 
Vice  President,  for  which  all  of  us  as 
Senators  and  Americans  I  am  sure  are 
grateful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  editori- 
als from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  that  appeared  this 
morning  suid  evaluate  the  Humphrey 
trip  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  11,  1967) 
HuMFRMrr's  Tup 

Vice  President  Humphrey  very  clearly  ac- 
oompllsbed  the  two  foremost  purposes  of  bis 
Etiropean  visit:  the  governments  he  visited 
know  more  about  American  policy  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  better 
Informed  on  European  attitudes.  It  Is 
doubtful  if  the  President  could  have  sent  a 
better  ambassador  on  such  a  dual  mission. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  is  a  persuasive  and 
amiable  advocate  and  he  Is,  as  well,  a  quick 
and  perceptive  observer. 

Time  will  tell  how  many  results  he  achieved 
both  as  advocate  and  as  reporter.  Subse- 
quent events  will  show  u  things  go  more 
smoothly  in  the  Kennedy  round  and  In  the 
maneuvers  for  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 
Later  developments  will  Indicate  If  he  made 
any  progress  In  reconciling  European  leaders 


to  the  American  role  In  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
own  policies  no  doubt  will  reflect  the  infor- 
mation which  he  acquired. 

The  limitations  of  such  a  mission,  of 
course,  arise  from  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
enterprise.  If  differences  exist  because  of 
genuine  misunderstanding  and  misconstruc- 
tion as  to  European  and  American  policies,  a 
gifted  emissary  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
If  they  spring  Inherently,  not  from  mis- 
understanding, but  from  real  differences  over 
policies  that  are  well  understood  on  both 
sides,  there  are  strict  limits  to  what  an  Inter- 
preting visit  can  achieve. 

The  Vice  President's  personal  charm  obvi- 
ously had  Its  Impact  on  European  leaders 
and  his  success  at  this  level  suggests  that  be 
should  be  utilized  as  an  ambassador  more 
frequently.  These  affirmative  reactions  can- 
not eclipse  entirely  the  dismay  created  In  the 
United  States  by  some  of  the  hostile  demon- 
strations he  encountered.  News  photo- 
graphs of  Paris  demonstrators  burning  an 
American  flag  made  a  painful  Impression  on 
American  newspaper  readers.  Fortunately 
they  are  sophisticated  enough  to  know  such 
disorders  do  not  reflect  governmental  opin- 
ion, or  even  general  French  opinion. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's trip  suggests  that  It. would  be  useful 
and  helpful  In  maintaining  historic  friend- 
ships In  Europe  If  the  excursion  were  to  be 
repeated  at  frequent  Intervals. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11,  1967] 
The  Htjmphret  TRn» 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  mission  to 
Europe  has  done  something  to  Improve  the 
atmosphere  In  relations  with  America's  old- 
est and  most  Important  allies,  creating  a 
new  opportunity  to  resolve  some  of  the 
substantive  Issues  that  have  strained  the 
fabric  of  Atlantic  unity. 

What  has  complicated  and  exacerbated  all 
the  divergencies  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  In  recent  years  has  been  a 
progressive  breakdown  of  communication. 
The  Johnsonian  penchant  for  secrecy — with- 
in the  Administration  as  well  as  outside  It — 
has  reduced  not  only  the  amount  of  con- 
sultation with  allies  but  the  usefulness  of 
the  consultations  that  have  occurred.  The 
result  has  been  a  gap  In  comprehension  so 
serious  as  to  lead  the  Chancellor  of  West 
Germany  to  speak  publicly  of  "nuclear  com- 
plicity" between  Washington  and  Moscow. 

When  communication  breaks  down,  sus- 
picion tends  to  replace  confidence.  The  re- 
laxation In  East- West  relations  in  the  past 
year  that  has  led  to  the  de  Gaulle  visit  to 
Moscow  and  the  Kosygln  visit  to  London  has 
also  brought  about  many  other  high-level 
contacts  among  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
countries.  Mr.  Humphrey  told  bis  European 
hosts  that  the  United  States  feel  Inade- 
quately lnf(M'med  about  these  developments. 

Conversely,  not  only  West  Germany  but 
many  of  the  NATO  countries  have  doubts 
about  the  projected  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
treaty.  The  secrecy  with  which  negotia- 
tions have  been  conducted  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  such  that  the  current  draft, 
now  that  It  finally  has  been  shown  to  the 
NATO  allies,  has  led  them  to  question  more 
than  forty  separate  points  on  which  the 
State  Department  Is  drafting  written  replies. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Humphrey's  function  to 
answer  all  these  questions  in  detail  during 
his  two  weeks  In  Europe.  Yet  Mx.  Hum- 
phrey's artlculateness  and  his  explanation 
of  American  policy  has  surely  helped  revive 
the  belief  that  the  United  States — despite 
Vietnam  and  the  search  for  detente  with 
Russia — Is  still  interested  In  Europe's  deep- 
est concerns.  He  evidently  was  able  to 
counter  the  suspicion  that  the  United  States 
was  sacrificing  Europe's  Interests — through 
the  non-proUferatlon  treaty,  troop  cuts  and 
other  measures  of  detente — to  gain  Soviet 
aid  in  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 


The  test  now  Is  whether  Mr.  Humphrey 
can  bring  Europe's  concerns  home  In  Wash- 
ington to  the  point  where  the  Johnson 
Administration  gets  Its  priorities  back  again 
Into  a  reasonable  relationship  with  the 
nation's  real  Interests  and  those  of  Its  closest 
allies  abroad. 


A  LIMITED  WAR? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  miserable  civil  war  in  Vietnam  is, 
we  are  told  by  administration  officials, 
still  a  limited  war.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  advocate  Increasing  pressure  to  re- 
move even  those  few  limitations  now 
being  observed  by  our  Armed  Forces  on 
orders  of  the  administration.  However 
understandable  the  desire  to  get  It  over 
with  quickly,  we  must  constantly  eval- 
uate the  consequences  of  i^emovlng  re- 
strictions on  our  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  its  recent  report,  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  stated: 

The  most  pressing  need  is  an  affirmative 
response  to  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
responsible  commanders  to  strike  more  mean- 
ingful military  targets  In  North  Vietnam. 

By  this  I  assume  they  mean  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  yield  to  pressures  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  bomb  North  Vietnam's 
airfields  and  to  mine  or  bomb  Haiphong 
Harbor  and  ships  in  Its  harbor. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of 
such  actions.  Bombing  the  airfields  of 
North  Vietnam  would  entail  great  risks. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  mean  signifi- 
cantly higher  aircraft  and  human  losses 
for  the  United  States,  insofar  as  these 
airfields  are  the  most  heavily  defended 
targets  In  North  Vietnam.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  has  stated: 

It  is  possible  that,  t>ecause  of  Increasingly 
concentrated  north  Vietnamese  airfield  de- 
fenses, we  will  lose  more  planes  if  authority 
were  given  U.S.  pilots  to  "neutralize"  the  five 
Mlg  bases  In  north  Vietnam. 

It  Is  not  a  possibility.  It  is  a  certainty 
that  any  attempts  to  bomb  these  airfields 
would  result  In  significantly  higher  losses. 

More  Important,  to  bomb  the  airfields 
would  represent  not  only  a  military  es- 
calation of  the  war  but  a  political  escala- 
tion. If  this  war  Is  to  be  kept  within 
any  limits  at  all,  if  we  are  to  prevent  It 
from  spreading  Into  a  worldwide — pos- 
sibly nuclear — holocaust,  we  should  not 
force  the  North  Vietnamese  Into  the 
iMsltion  of  having  no  choice  but  to  utilize 
Communist  Chinese  assistance.  For  us 
to  bomb  Hanoi's  airfields  would  signifi- 
cantly Increase  Hsaiol's  need  to  resort  to 
Chinese  airfields.  We  cannot  be  sure  at 
this  time  whether  Communist  China 
would  refuse  such  a  request  by  Hanoi  if 
Ho  Chi  Minh  were  forced  to  make  it. 
I  regard  as  extremely  dangerous  the 
argument  used  by  so  many  of  our  "war 
hawks":  that  because  of  her  present  do- 
mestic turmoil,  Commimlst  China  imder 
no  circumstances  would  feel  obligated  to 
enter  the  war. 

Similarly,  the  dangers  of  expanding 
the  war  as  a  result  of  mining  Haiphong 
harbor  are  great.  By  doing  so,  we  de- 
stroy the  developing  d6tente  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  pos- 
sibly force  them  into  an  allnement  with 
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Communist  China,  since  some  Soviet 
freighters  in  the  Haiphong  harbor  would 
most  certainly  be  destroyed  and  some 
Russians  killed.  Thus  in  a  single  act  all 
our  efforts  toward  relaxing  tensions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  been  in  vain 
and  the  moves  of  its  leaders  in  recent 
years  toward  disarmament  agreements 
with  us  would  likely  be  reversed.  In  ad- 
dition, we  would  unavoidably  destroy  the 
ships  of  many  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  pressure  of  the  war 
hawks  is  pushing  the  administration  in 
a  dangerous  direction.  When  urged  to 
permit  American  pilots  to  bomb  Mlg  air- 
fields in  North  Vietnam  recently.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara's  response  was 
hardly  comforting.  He  gave  assurances 
that  "under  present  circumstances  these 
bases  would  not  be  attacked."  Then  he 
added: 

This  belief  (that  not  attacking  the  mlg 
bases  would  help  Insure  the  smallest  possible 
cost  in  American  lives)  can  change  as  time 
goes  on.  ' ' 


I 


It  should  cause  concern  to  Americans 
to  know  that  the  possibility  of  destroy- 
ing these  North  Vietnamese  bases  and 
possibly  forcing  Hanoi  to  rely  on  those  of 
China  has  not  been  definitely  rejected. 

Aside  from  the  usual  pressures  for  es- 
calation by  conventional  means,  there 
have  been  dangerous  i-umors,  such  as 
those  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  24,  that  the  use  of  certain  types 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  Vietnam  Is  being 
considered  In  the  Pentagon.  It  is  said 
that  such  weapons  would  be  useful  for 
destroying  targets  which  have  hitherto 
proved  dlflicult  to  destroy,  such  as  Vlet- 
cong  tunnels  in  South  Vietnam  or  steel 
bridges  In  North  Vietnam.  I  am  very 
disturbed  to  learn  of  serious  research 
proceeding  toward  making  use  of  so- 
called  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The 
very  existence  of  these  weapons  carries 
a  temptation  to  use  them— a  temptation 
which  is  increased  by  the  desire  to  win 
this  war  "cheaply"  In  terms  of  American 
Uves.  The  "war  hawks"  may  argue  that 
such  bombs  bear  no  relation  to  the  type 
which  might  destroy  whole  cities,  and 
that  they  would  be  relatively  "clean"  in 
terms  of  radioactive  fallout.  Even  If 
this  were  true,  and  even  if  the  effects  of 
these  bombs  could  be  controlled— which 
I  seriously  doubt^thelr  utilization  repre- 
sents an  extremely  dangerous  precedent. 
I  fervently  hope  that  our  President  will 
not  give  In  to  such  violent  extremist 
policies  apparently  urged  by  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  other  miUtarlsts,  and 
warhawks. 

With  the  war  being  expanded  at  its 
present  pace,  there  are  bound  to  be 
costly  airplane  losses  which  are  not  read- 
ily replaceable  and  there  Is  bound  to  be 
criticism  that  the  problem  can  be  solved 
merely  by  using  more  hardware  with 
fewer  restrictions.  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  in 
Vietnam  lies  not  In  pursuing  a  policy 
different  in  degree— that  is,  increasing 
military  pressure— but  a  policy  different 
In  kind.  More  and  more,  we  are  coming 
to  rely  on  a  policy  aimed  at  military  vic- 
tory. More  and  more,  the  hawks  are 
warning  that  this  war  may  be  lost  in 
Washington,  not  on  the  battlefield. 


Mr.  President,  a  negotiated  settlement 
would  not  be  a  defeat.  Very  definitely  it 
would  be  a  victory  for  us.  However,  it  is 
very  dlflacult  for  the  administration  to 
keep  Its  perspective  when  not  only  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  also  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  urging  unrestricted 
warfare. 

Finally,  if  their  advice  were  followed, 
the  credibility  of  the  so-called  peace  Ini- 
tiatives taken  by  our  administration 
would  be  undermined  still  further  than 
at  present.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
"peaceful  Intentions"  of  a  nation  which 
is  simultaneously  paving  the  way  for  an 
unlimited  war  that  could  possibly  result 
in  a  nuclear  war.  To  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  would  very  definitely  make 
this  an  im  limited  war,  with  results  we 
dare  not  imagine.  As  the  strongest  Na- 
tion on  earth,  we  bear  a  responsibility  to 
protect  the  world  from  an  open-ended, 
limitless  war. 


THE  NEED  FOR  RESTRICTING  TEX- 
TILE IMPORTS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
to  restrict  textile  imports  in  the  Interest 
of  stabilizing  our  own  textile  Industry, 
particularly  the  wool  Industry,  was  cov- 
ered thoroughly  in  this  Chamber  March 
1,  In  depth.  Action  Is  urgently  needed, 
as  representatives  of  the  industry  make 
clear  in  letters  which  have  been  coming 
to  my  office  since.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  these  letters,  high- 
lighting the  situation  in  which  this  vital 
Industry  finds  itself  today,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boston  Wool  Tkadi  Association, 

Bonton,  Mass.,  March  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  In  t>ehalf  of  the  Boston 
Wool  Trade  Association  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  support  of  the  textile  Industry  In 
general  and  the  wool  textile  Industry  In 
particular  as  evidenced  by  your  remarks  In 
the  Senate  on  March  1. 

SteadUy  rising  uncontrolled  Imports  of 
wool  textile  products  Into  the  United  States 
market  have  caused  and  are  continuing  to 
cause  serious  disruption  to  our  Industry  and. 
Incidentally  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  United 
States  whose  only  market  Is  the  domestic 
mills.  Although  the  Administration  rec- 
ognizes this  problem  no  solution  has  been 
forthcoming.  Our  survival  Is  dependent  on 
an  Immediate  and  equitable  solution  and 
we  are  counting  heavUy  on  your  continued 
support  In  the  months  ahead. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  in  our 
behaU. 

Sincerely, 

Boston  Wool  Tkads 

Association, 
P.  LoRiNO  Reed,  Jr., 

President. 

American  TextUiE  MANTTTACTtraERs 
Institute,  Inc., 

Washington.  D.C.  March  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Gale  McGee, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Institute  I 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 


Interest  you  have  evidenced  In  the  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  Industry  by  dis- 
cussing the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  March  Ist. 

Not  only  Is  the  present  health  of  the  tex- 
tile and  Its  aUled  and  supporting  Industries 
being  challenged  but  also  their  vital  future 
role  In  the  overall  economy  as  well  as  in 
the  mUltary  security  of  our  nation.  Your 
recognition  of  these  matters  and  your  dis- 
cussion of  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
we  tnost  win  convince  the  President  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  immediate  executive 
action  which  U  indicated;  namely,  not  cut 
Urlffs  on  textiles  In  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  negotiations  In  Geneva  this  month; 
renew  the  Long  Term  Cotton  Textile  Ar- 
rangement (LTA)  for  flve  years  and  without 
change;  and,  direct  the  negotiation  of  an  ap- 
propriate arrangement  tovertng  Interna- 
tional trade  In  wool  and  man-made  flber 
textiles  slmUar  to  the  LTA. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  you  will  avail  yourself 
of  every  opportunity  to  bring  these  matters 
to  the  President's  attention  and  to  urge  him 
to  take  timely  action  on  them. 

The  entire  textile  Industry,  and  those  al- 
lied and  supporting  segments  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  business  economy,  are  grateful  to 
you  for  your  cooperation,  and  we  stand  ready 
to  support  you  in  preserving  this  part  of 
our  national  life  for  the  future  good  of  our 
country. 

In  deep  appreciation. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Erwin, 

President.  ATMI. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.T.,  March  7. 1967 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGei, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  Over  the  week-end 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  each  of  the 
remarks  In  the  Senate  last  Wednesday  re- 
garding textile  and  apparel  Imports.  Your 
statement  was  particularly  good  and  I 
wanted  you  to  know  I  personally  appreciate 
your  Interest  In  the  matter. 

The  wool  segment,  as  was  pointed  out 
has  been  particularly  hard  hit  and  because 
the  American  texUle  Industry  Is  virtually 
the  only  customer  of  the  American  wool 
growers,  I  know  the  impact  this  has  had  on 
Wyoming  and  other  Important  wool  grow- 
ing states. 

No  doubt  you  are  also  keenly  aware  of 
the  adverse  effect  Imported  red  meat  has 
had  on  American  cattlemen.  As  a  rancher 
just  north  of  Wyoming,  in  Montana,  I  am 
also  personaUy  famlUar  with  the  situation 
of  lower  prices  and  higher  coets  while  the 
Imports  are  soaring. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  your  continuing 
Interest  in  these  important  matters  which 
affect  such  a  large  cross-section  of  American 
jobs  and  the  total  economy. 

With  beet  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Bob  Stevens. 

National  Association  of  Wool 
Manx^'actureks, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  you  for  the  conatruc- 
tlve  comments  on  the  wool  product  Import 
problem  which  you  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
Wednesday. 

Action  by  our  government  to  achieve  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  imports  of  wool  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  is  urgently  needed  and  we 
deeply  appreciate  your  participation  in  the 
effort  to  accomplish  this. 
Sincerely, 

J.  A.  CSOWDZB. 
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A  TIRED  HOUSEWIFE 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Strickland 
of  Reno,  Nev.,  and  published  in  U.S.  News 
L  World  Report. 

Entitled  "I  Am  a  Tired  Housewife." 
the  article  expresses  very  well  many  of 
the  feelings  of  the  American  people  to- 
day about  certain  aspects  of  our  current 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"I  Am  a  TtSED  HoTJSBWiPS" 

{A  year  ago  there  was  reprinted  on  thts 
page  an  editorial  entitled  "I  Am  a  Tired 
American,"  written  by  Alan  C.  Mcintosh,  edi- 
tor of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Minnesota. 
Presented  here  this  week  is  an  article  entitled 
"I  Am  a  Tired  Housewife,"  sent  in  by  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Strickland,  wife  of  the  assistant  princi- 
pal of  a  public  school  in  Reno,  Nev.  It  re- 
flects further  some  of  the  discontent  over 
different  aspects  of  American  life  today — 
David  Lawrence,  Editor.) 

(By  Mrs.  J.  P.  Strickland) 

I  am  a  tired  housewife. 

I  am  tired  of  trying.  In  this  land  of  abun- 
dant food,  to  balance  my  budget  when  milk 
prices  Jump  three  cents  on  the  half -gallon, 
and  meat  which  was  69<  per  po\ind  goes  to 
89<  in  Just  one  week's  time. 

I  am  tired  of  staying  home  while  my  hus- 
band bums  the  midnight  oil  studying,  so 
that  he  can  make  the  next  pay  step-up — 
only  to  find  these  added  earnings  gobbled  up 
by  Increased  taxes  and  rising  living  costs. 

I  am  tired  of  "experts"  calling  conscien- 
tious mothers  neurotic  for  insisting  that 
their  offspring  toe  the  line. 

I'm  tired  of  attorneys  and  social  workers 
and  courts  who  continue  to  hand  down 
candy-coated  sentences  because,  they  claim, 
the  poor  dear  hoodlum  wasn't  brought  up  In 
the  right  environment — an  environment  that 
half  the  world  would  be  envlovis  to  share. 

I'm  tired  of  the  cement  deserts  swaUow- 
ing  up  lovely  trees  and  making  pensioners 
homeless — all  In  the  name  of  bulldozer - 
type  progress  or  code-rating  accommoda- 
tions. 

I'm  tired  of  hearing  of  ail  the  "isms"  which 
are  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ideals 
and  Ideas  propounded  by  our  Gkxl-fearing 
forefathers,  who  died  that  we  might  be  free. 
I'm  tired  of  having  these  liberties  taken 
away  from  my  children  step-by-step  in  the 
name  of  social  benefits. 

I'm  tired  of  being  told  that  It's  sissy  or  old 
hat  to  believe  in  Ood's  Way.  and  that  God 
U  dead. 

I'm  also  tired  of  hearing  that  ChrlBtmas 
carols  shouldn't  be  part  of  a  school  concert. 

rm  tired  of  seeing  our  police  officers  rldi- 
CTiled  and  criminals  exalted  during  riots  and 
"marches." 

rm  tired  of  begging  people  to  help  me  In 
the  home — then  having  them  turn  me  down 
because  they  might  miss  an  unemployment 
check. 

I  am  tired  of  intermittent  phone  calls  dur- 
ing the  day  and  night  by  some  quack  who 
took  offense  at  a  letter  penned  to  the  local 
newspaper.  I  get  especially  tired  when  my 
youngsters  are  wakened  from  naps  by  this  or 
by  advertising  or  soliciting  over  my  private 
Une. 

I'm  tired  of  being  told  that  my  work  la 
easy  because  I  have  modern  appliances  in 
place  of  a  real  live  maid  and  that  my  tired- 
ness from  sixteen  car  more  hours  of  labor  In 
my  home  Is  caused  by  my  not  having  enough 
outside  Interests.  In  fact.  I'm  tired  of  not 
having  time  to  see  perfection  in  my  house- 
hold tasks  because  the  demands  on  my  time 
to  dvic  causes  take  up  so  many  hours,  yet 


accomplish  little  because  of  constant  bicker- 
ing over  chairmanships  or  protocol. 

I'm  tired  of  texts  which  my  children  bring 
home  from  school  telling  how  wonderful 
world  government  wUl  be  and  how  selfish  the 
U.S.A.  is.  not  to  give  away  every  thing  she 
has  earned  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow. 

I'm  tired  of  answering  begging  calls  or 
receiving  piles  of  "glmmee"  mall  even  after 
giving  generously  to  the  United  Fund.  My 
feet  are  sore  from  helping  out  at  rimmiage 
sales  and  the  like  to  raise  money  for  things 
which  my  husband's  tax  money  U  supposed 
to  cover. 

I'm  tired,  tired,  tired  of  the  Idea  that  sex 
education  is  a  panacea  for  every  ill  under 
the  sun. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  "better"  wom- 
en's magazines  thinking  they  have  to  have 
an  article  on  sex  in  each  current  Issue. 

I'm  tired  of  having  to  run  to  turn  off  my 
radio  when  smutty  Jokes  come  over  the  air, 
often  under  the  guise  of  folk  songs. 

I'm  also  tired  of  having  to  censor  my  cur- 
rent magazines  before  letting  my  youngsters 
read  them. 

I'm  tired  of  improving  my  property  by 
painting  and  adding  new  fixtures,  only  to 
have  my  taxes  doubled  because  of  those  im- 
provements. 

I'm  tired  of  seeing  the  hurt  look  in  the 
eyes  of  my  children  when  they  wear  half- 
soled  shoes  to  school  while  playmates  whose 
parents  are  "on  the  dole"  get  shiny  new  shoes 
to  Saunt. 

I'm  tired  of  seeing  people  who  have  saved 
diligently  being  penalized  for  their  thrift 
while  the  ne'er-do-well  is  coddled  with  un- 
earned benefits. 

Yes.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  people 
with  initiative  and  good  old  Yankee  Inge- 
nuity piished  around  whUe  loafers  are  being 
paid  to  be  slothful.  I'm  sick  of  this  modern 
psychology  which  Is  so  different  from  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

I  Etm  tired  of  seeing  this  once  wonderful 
Ood-f  earing  nation  bowing  to  Satan's  whims, 
but  I  am  not  too  tired  to  pray. 


THE  CONFERENCE  AT  PUNTA  DEL 
ESTE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
moments  of  social  and  political  stress  in 
developed  and  less  developed  nations 
alike,  I  rise  with  conviction  to  lend  my 
vocal  and  moral  support  to  the  millions 
of  have-nots  in  our  own  hemisphere  who 
urgently  demand  the  mere  basic  essen- 
tials of  a  decent  life — food  and  home, 
schools  and  land,  and  the  health  to  enjoy 
them.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
most  decisive  and  crucial  conference 
ever  held  In  this  hemisphere — the  Inter- 
American  Presidential  Summit  Meeting 
to  be  held  in  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
stood  for  progress  In  freedom  and  has 
generously  supported  the  legitimate 
claims  and  efforts  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans to  the  south  in  their  quest  for  a 
better  tomorrow.  Ours  Is  a  golden 
opportunity  to  practice  what  we  preach. 
Even  as  we  sought  and  received  moral 
and  material  support  In  difiQcult  bygone 
days  of  our  Nation's  youth — so  today  do 
millions  of  less  privileged  Latin  Amer- 
icans cast  a  longing  and  hopeful  glance 
tQward  our  coimtry  and  the  actions  of 
our  leaders.  They  act  not  as  mendi- 
cants but  as  the  proud  forgers  of  a  new 
higher  destiny. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  success 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  depends 
ultimately  on  the  self-help  efforts  gen- 
erated by  these  peoples  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  we  all  realize  that  to  ac- 


complish the  flow  of  benefits  we  all  strive 
for,  the  sulvanced  nations  must  extend 
a  special  hand  of  generosity  and  friend- 
ship to  help  prime  the  pump  of  socio- 
economic development  which  Is  the  key 
to  prosperity. 

The  hemisphere  has  resoimded  In  re- 
cent days  with  news  of  preparations  for 
the  upcoming  siimmit  meeting.  We  have 
seen  and  heard  many  conflicting  re- 
ports— and  many  of  us  are  understand- 
ably confused.  After  all,  are  we  not  told 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  Alliance  has 
failed  and  on  the  other  that  it  has 
achieved  great  things? 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  not  yet  a  complete  suc- 
cess; nor  is  it  a  failure.  The  truth  is  in 
the  middle:  the  Alliance  lives  and  grows 
stronger  with  each  passing  day. 

It  is  vibrant  with  activity — the  build- 
ing of  thousands  of  new  schools,  hospi- 
tals, water  supply  systems,  houses,  and 
roads  It  beats  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  hopeful  people  who  await  only  the 
helping  hand  and  the  necessary  guid- 
ance to  create  their  own  better  tomor- 
row. 

Much  has  been  done — new  common 
markets  are  quadrupling  interarea  trade, 
tax  and  land  reform  are  helping  spread 
the  benefits  of  growing  economies,  new 
business  and  public  administration  sys- 
tems are  being  instituted.  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

Freely  elected  governments — some  re- 
cently Inaugurated — are  striving  with 
their  sister  republics  for  peaceful  reform 
and  democratic  institution  building. 

A  constant  and  ever-growing  exchange 
of  technical  advisers  is  assuring  accel- 
erated scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vance. Industry  and  business  are  gear- 
ing for  an  even  greater  role  in  Latin 
American  development.  New  multina- 
tional power  complexes,  massive  ferti- 
lizer factories,  and  international  com- 
munications grids  are  in  all  stages  of 
construction. 

There  is  no  question  about  It  in  my 
mind:  we  are  on  the  right  track.  This 
hemisphere  has  seen  proof  in  the  last 
6  years  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
that  revolutionary  change  can  be  brought 
about — In  peace,  and  In  freedom. 

We  are  at  an  exciting  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  inter-American  affairs.  Surely, 
the  meeting  in  Punta  del  Este  of  chief 
executives  will  determine  a  great  part  of 
future  history,  as  the  hemisphere's  lead- 
ers make  decisions  that  will  be  felt  for 
generations.  I  am  proud  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  play 
its  full  and  appropriate  role  in  these  de- 
liberations and  in  future  actions 
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GREEN  THUMB 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  antlpoverty 
programs  has  been  the  Green  Thumb 
program,  which  gives  employment  to 
hundreds  of  poor  and  elderly  rural 
citizens. 

Last  year  the  men  working  under 
Green  Thumb  did  important  and  valu- 
able work  on  conservation  projects. 
They  planted  more  than  500,000  trees, 
built  50  new  parks,  rebuilt  50  old  parks, 
and  created  hundreds  of  rest  areas.  In 
addition,  they   reconstructed  historical 


park  sites  and  buildings  and  beautified 
highway  roadsides. 

Before  Green  Thimib  began  its  opera- 
tions, these  families  had  an  average 
annual  Income  of  $900  per  couple.  In 
the  Green  Thumb  program  they  may 
earn  up  to  $1,500  a  year. 

The  administration  of  the  Nelson 
amendment,  of  which  Green  Thumb  is 
a  part,  has  been  delegated  to  the  newly 
created  Bureau  of  Work  Programs  In  the 
Labor  Department.  Last  week  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Green  Thumb, 
Inc.,  signed  an  agreement  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  that  will  em- 
ploy 400  elderly  men  In  five  States — 
Arkansas,  Oregon,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
and  Minnesota.  The  average  age  of 
these  men  is  67,  and  two  of  them  are  89. 
For  the  first  time  a  Green  Thumb  project 
has  been  approved  for  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  yearly  cost  of  this  program 
will  be  $192,000,  and  will  serve  five 
northern  counties. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  Green 
Thumb  have  resulted  in  its  expansion 
into  a  new  program  called  Operation 
Mainstream.  Its  goal  vdll  be  to  combat 
rural  as  well  as  urban  poverty  and  will 
be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Work 
Programs.  Permanent  jobs  will  be 
sought  for  the  elderly  and  work  provided 
for  the  chronically  imemployed  down  to 
age  22. 

If  more  funds  were  available  for  these 
vital  programs,  greater  results  would  be 
realized.  Nevertheless,  our  efforts  must 
continue  in  the  struggle  to  eliminate 
poverty  from  the  United  States. 


THE    DANGER    OF    A    COMMUNIST 
SE3ZURE  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  about  5 
months  have  passed  since  Prof.  Robert 
A.  Scalaplno  authored  an  article  for  the 
New  York  Times  on  why  we  cannot  ac- 
cept a  Communist  seizure  of  Vietnam. 
Yet,  though  much  has  passed  in  that 
time,  the  situation,  as  it  was  viewed  by 
Scalaplno,  has  not  altered.  His  words 
can  stand  searching  criticism  today 
without  losing  any  of  their  validity. 
That  cannot  be  said  of  many  articles 
written  or  speeches  delivered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam,  at  least  in  detail. 

Professor  Scalaplno  pointed  out,  so 
correctly,  that  the  Importance  of  Viet- 
nam, and  of  Asia  as  a  whole,  is  parallel 
to  the  Importance  of  Elurope  20  years 
ago;  that  the  challenge  hurled  by  the 
Commimists  in  Asia  today  represents  a 
direct  threat  to  the  political  equilibrium 
of  the  region  and,  hence,  to  the  world. 
Rewrites: 

It  is  a  test  of  the  American  capacity  to  re- 
spond in  measured  terms  to  a  threat  that 
U  important  but  not  terminal. 

This  article  presents  a  brocul  view  of 
Vietnam,  In  the  context  of  our  overall 
policy  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  In  the  world, 
and  In  the  context  of  our  time.  The 
question  Professor  Scalaplno  asks  is  the 
question  I  trust  history  will  have  an  af- 
firmative answer  for: 

In  an  age  when  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  establishing  some  political  equi- 
librium in  Asia,  and  fostering  the  type  of 
socio-economic  programs  that  will  make  that 
equilibrium  viable,  do  we  have  the  patience 
and  the  sophistication  to  take  a  leadmg  role? 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Scalaplno's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wk  Cannot  Acctspt  a  Comicunist  Seizttse  or 
Vietnam 

(By   Robert   A.   Scalaplno) 

No  doubt,  It  was  easier  for  the  United 
States,  two  decades  ago,  to  assume  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defense  and  development 
of  Western  Europe  than  it  Is  to  undertake  a 
similar  role  In  Asia  today.  We  were,  then, 
fresh  and  Idealistic — and,  above  all,  "our 
world"  was  at  stake. 

"Europocentrism"  and  "spheres  of  in- 
fiuence"  have  been  the  two  central  elements 
shaping  American  foreign  policy  In  the  re- 
cent past.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
Americans,  including  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  our  Intellectual  community,  find  it 
difficult — even  painful — to  adjust  to  a  rapid- 
ly changing  world  in  which  these  themes  are 
no  longer  sufficient. 

We  face  a  challenge  in  Asia  similar  in  its 
profKjrtions  to  that  which  we  faced  in  Eu- 
rope ao  years  ago.  In  this  sense,  the  Asia- 
Pacific  area  Is  unique.  Only  in  this  region 
are  we  confronted  with  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  Joining  with  others  to  create  a  political 
equilibrium — participating  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  balance  of  power  if  peace  is  to  be 
underwritten.  Latin  America  and  Africa 
present  complex  problems  affecting  their 
peoples  and  the  world,  but  neither  con- 
tinent contains  the  combination  of  factors 
which  made  Europe  In  Its  time — and  Asi§ 
today — BO  crucial  to  global  peace. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  current  trends  in  Asia.  At  the  out- 
set. I  am  prepared  to  make  an  embarrassing 
confession.  In  a  period  when  being  a  fervent 
disciple  of  gloom  Is  "in."  I  must  admit  to 
cautious  optimism.  I  would  assert  that  the 
broad  events  unfolding  In  Asia  over  the  past 
several  years  warrant  hope,  and  are  them- 
selves eloquent  testimony  to  the  Importance 
of  an  American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  these  crucial  times. 

What  are  the  moet  significant  devel<^- 
ments?  First,  a  growing  number  of  non- 
Communist  Asian  leaders  are  becoming  alert 
to  the  responsibilities  of  this  era — social,  eco- 
nomic and  political.  In  many  Asian  societies, 
one  can  detect  a  transition  of  major  sig- 
nificance. Passing  from  the  scene  is  a  first- 
generation  revolutionary  61ite  that  was 
strongly  politicized,  deeply  ideological,  and 
often  possessed  of  striking  charismatic  quali- 
ties but  very  limited  technical  skills  or  In- 
terests. Emerging  is  a  second-generation  (or 
even  third-generation)  6Ute — more  prag- 
matic than  Ideological,  more  administrative 
than  charismatic,  and  infinitely  more  trained 
In.  or  committed  to,  the  mechanics  of  social 
and  economic  engineering.  If  this  transition 
continues  and  takes  bold,  it  might  well 
represent  the  moet  Important  development 
of  this  age. 

Second,  the  economic  progress  achieved  in 
certain  parts  of  non-Communist  Asia  Is  Im- 
pressive. The  miracle  of  Japan  has  long  been 
acknowledged,  but  recent  economic  trends  In 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan  also  deserve  recog- 
nition. In  Southern  Asia,  such  states  as 
Malaysia  and  Singapore,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines — if  political  stability  can  con- 
tinue— should  be  able  to  score  striking  eco- 
nomic gains  In  the  years  that  Ue  ahead. 
Technical  breakthroughs  into  population 
control,  food  production  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment, imaginatively  used,  could  enable 
progress  and  freedom  to  go  together  in  Asia. 
Meanwhile,  non-Communist  Asia  can  not 
only  tolerate  economic  comparison  with  Com- 
munist Asia  in  many  respects,  but  welcome 
it — a  fact  that  shocks  our  die-hard  pessimists. 
Third,  political  trends  can  also  be  viewed 
as    encouraging.     A    number    of    the    small 


Asian  states  have  not  only  survived  the  flnrt 
critical  years  after  their  birth,  but  managed 
to  gain  legitimacy  in  an  increasing  measure. 
In  Indonesia,  moreover,  a  shift  of  far-reach- 
ing significance  has  taken  place.  The  leftist 
swing  and  the  aUiance  with  Peking,  so 
threatening  to  other  Southeast  Asian  states, 
have  been  reversed,  and  a  new  effort  to  make 
moderate  politics  work  is  under  way. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists  of  Asia 
have  never  before  been  so  fragmented.  Main- 
land China  Is  in  the  midst  of  an  upheaval 
involving  top  party  and  army  circles.  The 
party  Itself  is  split  wide  open.  The  Slno- 
Sovlet  cleavage,  far  from  being  healed  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  as  was  pre- 
dicted, has  grown  wider,  partly  because  of 
that  conflict. 

Moreover,  the  small  Communist  states  and 
parties  of  Asia  have  In  seme  cases  denounced 
both  Moscow  and  Peking;  seeking  to  form  an 
alliance  of'"the  "smaU"  against  the  "large" 
Communists.  Currently,  the  North  Koreans 
and  the  Japanese  Communists  are  open 
members  of  that  alliance,  and  some  North 
Vietnamese  are  no  doubt  flirting  secretly 
with  the  idea.  Each  of  these  parties,  how- 
ever, is  spilt  internally  and,  at  least  with  the 
Korean  and  Japanese  Commimists,  numerous 
purges  have  taken  place. 

Only  the  moet  rash  men  would  attempt  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  the  Chinese  Internal 
struggle  at  this  point,  but  Its  Immediate  im- 
pact upon  the  rest  of  Asia  has  been  nothing 
less  than  disastrous  for  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist image.  The  purge  of  scores  of  intellec- 
tual, military  and  political  leaders,  together 
with  the  relentless  pursuit  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, has  drastically  altered  the  "lovable 
China"  myth  so  assiduously  cultivated  in  the 
days  of  Bandung. 

No  leader  in  Asia  today  Lb  unaware  of  tiia 
problem  of  China.  And  few  non-Commtinlst 
leaders — if  any — ^fail  to  recognize  the  critical 
Importance  of  building  some  balance  of 
power,  containing  economic,  political  and 
military  components,  against  the  long-range 
threats  confronting  them.  In  this  task,  they 
assign  the  United  States  a  vital  but  by  no 
means  exclusive  role.  The  age  of  Western 
domination  of  Asia  is  ending.  That  of  part- 
nership may  have  Just  begun. 

Some  critics  have  argued  that  IX  the  Com- 
munists were  allowed  to  win  in  Vietnam,  tx 
possibly  throughout  the  region  known  as 
Indochina,  Ho  Chi  Minh  woiild  become  an- 
other Tito.  Ironically,  at  the  moment,  the 
chances  for  that  seem  far  better  if  the  Com- 
munists lose  the  struggle  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam  by  force,  and  are  caused  to  live 
in  the  midst  of  a  true  power  balance,  as  was 
the  case  In  Europe  when  Tltolsm  emerged. 
Neither  Chinese  hegemony  over  continental 
Asia,  nor  an  expanding  Vietnamese  Com- 
mtmlst  empire  in  the  southeast  (certain  to 
be  bitterly  resisted  and  therefore  heavily 
dependent  upon  external  support)  is  a  prom- 
ising route  for  the  real  Independence  at 
Hanoi. 

Vietnamese  Communist  Independence  will 
be  meaningful  only  If  Chinese  power  to  the 
north  Is  counterbalanced  by  some  other 
power  to  the  south,  and  if  Hanoi  is  prepared 
to  accept  and  work  with  a  complex  power 
relationship  among  Moscow,  Peking  and 
Washington.  A  pledge  by  the  United  States 
and  Its  Asian  allies  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  North  Vietnam  and  to  allow  Hanoi  to 
benefit  from  broad  economic  developments 
within  the  Southeast  Asia  region,  whUe  re- 
ceiving economic  and  technical  assistance 
directly  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  may  be  the 
only  method  of  assuring  Hanoi's  independ- 
ence from  Peking  in  the  long  run.  Surely, 
to  count  upon  Peking's  comradely  benevo- 
lence In  the  absence  of  any  balance  of  power 
in  this  area  Is  naive,  especially  in  view  of 
China's  attitudes  and  actions  toward  other 
Asian  Communist  movements. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  reverses  in  the 
future  in  Asia,  as  there  have  been  in  the 
past.    Even  where  trends  are  broadly  favor- 
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able,  much  progress  will  occur  In  a  zigzag 
p>attern.  Some  essential  changes  will  come 
with  painful  slowness.  Massive  challenges 
lie  ahead — particularly  In  societies  like  In- 
dia and  Indonesia.  It  Is  time,  however,  to 
demand  that  the  pessimists  at  least  face 
up  to  the  evidence  that  contradicts  their 
prognosis  of  unallevlated  gloom  and  doom. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  believe  that 
our  decision  to  make  a  major  commitment 
m  Southeast  Asia  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  developments.  I  am  not  one  of  them; 
more  Important,  neither  are  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  non-Conununist  leaders  In 
Asia.  It  IB  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  at 
present  not  a  single  non -Communist  Asian 
government  wishes  the  United  Statee  to 
withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  be  de- 
feated in  Vietnam.  Cambodia's  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  in  his  famous  letter  to  The  New 
York  Times  of  June  4.  1966,  put  the  critical 
Issue  bluntly  and  in  terms  understandable 
to  every  leader  of  a  small  Asian  state.  "I 
have  never  had  the  sUghtest  Illusion."  he 
wrote,  "on  the  fate  that  awaits  me  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  as  well  as  that 
which  Is  reserved  for  'my'  government,  after 
having  removed  from  our  region  the  in- 
fluence, and  especially  the  presence,  of  the 
•free  world,'  and  the  UJ3-A.  In  particular." 
Do  we  need  stronger  evidence,  when  such 
words  can  be  written  by  one  of  our  most 
bitter  critics? 

It  Is  more  meaningful  to  assert  that  our 
recent  commitments  in  Asia  have  produced 
certain  strains  In  our  relations  with  Europe. 
Some  articulate  Europeans  have  feared  that 
our  preoccupation  with  the  Pacific  would  re- 
duce our  interest  In  the  Atlantic.  Others 
have  worried  lest  the  Russians  take  advantage 
of  the  situation.  BaslcaUy,  however,  non- 
Communist  European  leaders — Socialists  in- 
cluded— have  understood  the  reasons  for  our 
Vietnam  policy,  and  supported  it.  Contrast 
their  attitudes,  for  example,  with  those  of 
Asian  leaders  two  decades  ago,  when  we  were 
widely  condemned  throughout  the  non-West- 
ern world  for  upholding  "rotten  Western  im- 
perialist states." 

A  certain  gap  does  exist  between  informed 
leaders  and  the  common  citizen  in  Eurcqje. 
And  this  gap  U  produced  in  major  part  be- 
cause the  public,  as  in  the  United  States, 
gets  the  TV-press  treatment  of  the  war  In 
ihe  American  style.  The  Vletcong  are  noto- 
riously uncooperative  in  allowing  Western 
cameramen  to  shoot  pictures  of  eye-gouging 
or  throat-sUttlng  ceremonies,  or  In  per- 
mitting newsmen  to  attend  briefings  on 
market-place  terrorism.  Most  horror  and 
sensationalism  must  thus  be  drawn  from 
the  non-Communist  side. 

To  all  of  the  above.  Prance  is  a  partial 
exception.  Paraphrasing  General  de  Gaulle, 
however.  I  think  that  old  allies  can  afford  to 
be  frank  with  one  another.  Many  French 
still  harbor  deep  grievances  against  the 
United  States  for  poUcles  that  appeared  to 
them  to  abet  the  dismantling  of  the  French 
Empire,  and  they  suffer  great  angiUsh  over 
the  poEslblUty  that  our  policies  might  suc- 
ceed In  areas  where  French  policies  failed. 
O  r  understanding  of  these  emotions  does 
net  require  our  acceptance  of  the  Judgments 
that  flow  from  them. 

In  truth,  our  image  In  Europe  and  else- 
whsre  will  depend  heavily  upon  one  critical 
fact:  can  we  succeed?  It  has  been  asserted 
by  Individuals  who  should  know  better,  that 
we  are  big  enough  to  accept  defeat  grace- 
fully, and  that  our  greatest  contemporary 
problem  Is  an  arrogance  of  power.  Such 
statements  illustrate  the  powerful  guilt  com- 
plex that  operates  In  some  branches  of  Amer- 
ican society,  but  they  scarcely  accord  with 
the  facts.  The  issue  Is  not  whether  we  can 
accept  defeat  but  what  the  repercussions  of 
our  defeat  would  be  for  Asia  and  the  world 
at  this  point.  0\ir  major  problem  In  recent 
years,  moreover,  has  not  been  an  arrogance 
of   power,   but  the   uncertainty  as  to  how 


best   to   use   the  massive  power  which  we 
possess. 

Our  policy,  and  that  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  must  rest  funda- 
mentally upon  two  premises.  First,  the  Vlet- 
cong movement  Is  solidly  controlled  by  the 
Conununlst  party  and  that  party  In  turn  Is 
dominated  by  the  North.  These  points  have 
now  been  virtually  conceded  by  the  Com- 
munists themselves  (see,  for  example,  the 
September.  1966,  issue  of  Hoc  Tat.  the  North 
Vietnamese  party  organ),  so  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  debate.  Any  victory  for 
the  so-called  National  Liberation  Front, 
therefore,  would  be  a  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists— and.  In  the  long  run  at  least,  for 
the  Northern  Communists.  Korea  provides 
an  analogy.  The  Southern  faction  of  the 
Korean  Communist  party  was  ultimately 
overwhelmed  by  the  Northerners  because 
they  controlled  the  apex  of  power;  Indeed, 
the  Southern  leader,  Pak  Heun  Yong.  was 
executed  by  the  Northerners  during  the 
Korean  war.  with  his  followers  being  rele- 
gated to  obscurity. 

The  second  essential  premise  must  be  that 
many  elements  currently  In  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  especially  those  who  are 
not  hard-core  Communists,  may  well  have 
become  disillusioned  in  recent  months,  and 
under  the  proper  political  circumstances 
might  be  separated  from  the  movement. 
Concerning  these  crucial  points  and  their 
policy  Implications,  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  later. 

Neither  of  the  above  facts,  to  be  sure,  di- 
rectly answers  two  questions  advanced  by 
certain  critics.  Granted  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  is  largely  a  creature  of  the 
bommunlsts.  and  that  without  Northern 
Communist  leatdershlp.  organization  and 
support  this  movement  would  not  have  been 
initiated  In  the  form  that  It  took,  and  might 
now  collapse,  is  the  Vietnamese  conflict  still 
not  in  essence  a  civil  war?  Moreover,  Is  It 
not  possible,  despite  their  recent  reverses, 
that  the  Communists  have  won  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, casting  us  in  the  role  of  thwarting  the 
democratic  will? 

Of  course,  the  Vietnamese  struggle  can  be 
defined  as  a  civil  war  In  certain  respects. 
Vietnamese  are  fighting  against  Vietnamese, 
and  there  are  Northerners  and  Southerners 
on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  To  analyze 
the  struggle  merely  In  these  terms,  however. 
Is  profoundly  to  misunderstand  the  nature 
of  our  times.  Divided  states  everywhere — 
Germany  and  Korea  as  much  as  Vietnam — 
represent  a  precarious  balance  Involving  re- 
gional and  International  Interests  as  well  as 
Internal  political  divisions.  In  all  cases, 
these  divided  states  are  a  result  of  complex 
history  and  Imperfect  agreements.  To  at- 
tempt to  change  them  by  force  at  this  point, 
however,  represents  far  more  than  civil  war. 
Whether  In  Europe  or  In  Asia,  it  represents 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  political  equilibrium 
of  the  entire  region  and  hence  to  world 
peace. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe,  more- 
over, that  the  attempt  to  bring  South  Viet- 
nam under  Communist  control  does  not  rep- 
resent the  desire  of  a  majority  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  On  every  recent  occasion 
when  the  National  Liberation  Front  has 
elected  to  test  Its  political  strength.  It  has 
suffered  a  major  defeat.  Its  calls  for  general 
strikes  In  October  and  December,  1965,  were 
almost  completely  Ignored.  Its  attempts  to 
block  the  municipal  elections  of  1965  and 
the  Sept.  11,  1966.  Constituent  Assembly 
election  were  Ignominious  failures.  And 
perhaps  of  greatest  significance.  It  was  un- 
able to  seize  control,  or  even  play  a  com- 
manding role,  in  the  Hue  and  Danang  up- 
risings of  early  1966.  when  the  authority  of 
the  central  Government  was  at  a  low  ebb. 

None  of  this  is  to  assert  that  the  political 
problems  are  unimportant.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Vietnam  struggle  will  ultimately  be  de- 


cided as  much  by  political  a«  by  military 
considerations.  A  revolutionary  movement 
dedicated  to  violence  does  not  need  to  have 
majority  support  In  order  to  be  victorious. 
When  even  10  per  cent  of  the  population  Is 
committed  to  such  a  movement,  and  able  to 
neutralize  tbe  great  majority  of  the  people, 
most  governments  can  be  placed  In  grave 
Jeopardy.  Given  our  political  culture,  Amer- 
icans naturally  assume  that  threatening 
movements  must  have  a  majority  on  their 
side.  but.  In  fact,  deeply  committed  minori- 
ties prepared  to  employ  any  means  to  achieve 
IKtwer  often  hold  the  keys  to  the  politics  of 
our  times — unless  they  are  resolutely  and  In- 
telligently opposed. 

A  reasonable  estimate  of  the  broadest 
political  divisions  In  South  Vietnam  would 
probably  assign  the  NXJ".  some  15  to  20  per 
cent  support  and  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munists 35  to  40  per  cent,  with  the  remain- 
ing citizens  essentially  apolitical,  prepared  to 
accept  the  winners.  Any  such  bald  assess- 
ment, of  course,  la  misleading  because  It 
cannot  measure  the  fragility  and  infinite 
gradation  of  political  commitment  on  var- 
ious sides,  and  the  relative  Importance  of 
local  and  regional  political  leadership.  No 
objective  observer  would  deny,  moreover,  that 
South  Vietnamese  politics  constitute  the 
Achilles  heel  of  those  attempting  to  prevent 
a  Communist  take-over,  and  pose  the  central 
challenge  of  the  Immediate  future — not  be- 
cause the  Communists  are  so  strong,  but  be- 
cause the  opposition  Is  so  divided. 

The  politics  of  South  Vietnam  have  been 
those  of  minority  milltance.  majority  dis- 
umty  and  public  confusion.  Serious  re- 
gional, religious.  {KiUtlcal  and  personal  differ- 
ences—given considerable  rein  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  tbe  Government  does  not.  prob- 
ably cannot,  rule  firmly — continue  to  plague 
the  non-Communist  cause.  It  is  nonsense 
to  define  the  present  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment as  "Fascist."  True.  Its  efficiency 
has  been  low.  It  has  been  insufficiently  rep- 
resentative. It  has  been  unable,  and  often 
unwilling,  to  conduct  badly  needed  reforms 
(and  this  is  a  crucial  test  that  lies  ahead, 
with  Improving  security  conditions  now  re- 
moving one  major  barrier).  All  of  these 
problems  are  commonplace  throughout  the 
new  world  and  naturally  they  are  exacer- 
bated when  the  Communists  decide  to  Inject 
terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare  Into  the 
ccene.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  free  expression — including 
strong  criticism  of  the  Government — takes 
place  in  South  Vietnam  every  day — far  more 
than  Is  possible  In  Hanoi  or.  for  that  matter, 
in  Rangoon. 

It  Is  also  Inaccurate  to  imply  that  the 
Communists  have  captured  the  Vietnamese 
nationalist  movement.  Indeed.  It  Is  extraor- 
dinarily Important  that  none  of  the  promi- 
nent Buddhist.  Catholic.  Cao  Dal.  Hoa  Hao 
or  Da  Viet  leaders — many  of  them  fervent 
nationalists — have  Joined  the  NX.F.  what- 
ever their  grievances  and  divisions.  They 
know  the  character  of  that  organization. 
even  If  fome  foreigners  do  not. 

The  gulf  between  the  Commxmlsts  and 
ourselves  Is  fundamentally  over  whether 
Vietnam  shall  be  a  unified  Communist  state 
or  one  divided  into  a  Communist  North  and 
a  non-Communist  South.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  often-repeated  thesis  that  the  Oom- 
munlsts  could  have  won  nationwide  elections 
m  1356  should  be  closely  scrutinized.  What 
klr>d  of  elections?  And  won  what?  The 
Geneva  agreement  of  1954  was  defective.  If 
not  fraudulent.  In  positing  a  Vietnam  solu- 
tion through  "free  elections."  Every  action 
of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  after  1950, 
including  their  assassination  of  scores  of 
non-Communist  nationalist  leaders,  made  It 
clear  that  their  concept  of  "free  elections" 
did  not  Include  the  right  of  any  real  opposi- 
tion to  organize,  or.  Indeed,  to  B\irvlve  In 
areas  where  they  had  military  control.  The 
Idea  that  an  International  Control  Commls- 
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(Ion  could  establish  freedom  merely  by  su- 
pervising the  mechanics  of  elections  under 
these  circumstances  was  scarcely  worthy  of 
world  statesmen. 

And  if  one  chooses  to  believe  in  Utopia, 
what  would  truly  free  elections  have  demon- 
strated? Under  no  duress  of  any  kind  and 
with  every  group  having  fvill  opportunities 
for  campaigning.  Vietnamese  citizens  in  all 
probability  would  have  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly on  the  basis  of  religion,  personalities 
and  regional  identifications.  No  political 
party  would  have  come  close  to  winning  a 
majority  of  seats  for  a  National  Assembly. 
Undoubtedly,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  been 
one  of  those  elected,  and  quite  probably 
be — as  an  individual — would  have  received 
the  largest  single  number  of  votes.  That 
would  not  have  signified,  however,  that  most 
Vietnamese  wanted  a  dictatorship  of  the 
Communist  party. 

Up  to  date,  the  Vietnamese  Conununlsts 
have  continued  to  demand  unconditional 
surrender  as  the  price  for  ending  the  war. 
The  so-called  Four  Points  of  Hanoi  and  tbe 
Five  Points  of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
together  with  the  embellishments  added  to 
them,  constitute  precisely  this  demand:  All 
military  opp>osltlon  to  the  Communists  by 
us  i^hould  cease,  nnd  all  American  and  other 
non-Vietnamese  forces  should  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam.  All  equipment  given 
by  us  to  tbe  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces  should  also  be  removed.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  should  be  recognized  as  the 
sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  Its  program,  based  upon 
a  step-by-step  unification  of  Vietnam  under 
Hanoi's  Conununlst  regime,  should  be 
adopted. 

The  Communists  are  prepared  today,  as 
they  have  always  been  prepared,  to  negotiate 
with  us  on  how  these  terms  shall  be  carried 
out.  Matters  of  timing  and  priority  are 
open  to  discussion  now  as  they  were  In  1964 
and  1965.  providing  we  accept  their  basic 
conditions.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to 
help  us  save  face.  Just  as  they  sought  to  per- 
form this  service  for  the  French  at  Geneva. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  they  have  not 
been  prepared  to  accept  any  formula  which 
would  allow  the  non-Communlats  of  Viet- 
nam an  alternative  to  Communist  rule. 
When  these  facts  are  understood,  much  of 
the  debate  about  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate becomes  Irrelevant.  The  central  Issue 
Is  and  always  has  been,  are  we  prepared  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  a  total  Commu- 
nist victory? 

Some  critics  Insist  that  we  too  are  de- 
manding unconditional  surrender,  but  this 
is  not  accurate.  The  United  States  does  not 
Insist  up>on  a  unified.  non-Communist  Viet- 
nam, nor  Is  it  committed  to  rollback  of  Com- 
munist governments  elsewhere  In  Asia. 
Those  Individuals  who  want  to  live  under 
Communism  in  Vietnam  could  have  a  North- 
em  sanctuary.  We  are  prepared,  moreover, 
to  withdrew  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  when  and  if  a  political  solution  can 
be  reached. 

Indeed,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  current 
American  position  that  would  bar  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  entire  area  under  firm 
international  security  agreements.  We  are 
even  prepared  to  see  North  Vietnam  share  In 
certain  economic  and  political  regional 
undertakings  if  the  Hanoi  Government 
chooses  to  do  so.  Are  these  the  terms  of 
unconditional  svirrender? 

We  are  simply  not  prepared  to  accept  a 
Conununlst  selztire  of  power  under  the 
Hanoi-NX.F.  formula.  Neither  are  the  non- 
Communists  of  South  Vietnam,  who  may  be 
divided  on  many  things,  but  who  show  un- 
precedented unity  In  rejecting  current  Com- 
munist terms. 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  being  forced  Into  a  funda- 
mental reconsideration  of  policy  for  the  flrst 
time  since   1959-60.    Their   heavy  military 
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losses,  tbe  growing  disenchantment  with 
Peking  and  Increased  Soviet  Influence  in 
Hanoi,  and  the  war  weariness  of  the  North 
are  cited  as  key  factors.  The  only  evidence 
currently  in  the  public  domain  Is  more 
ambivalent.  French  authorities  have  told 
us  that  Hanoi  no  longer  believes  that  mili- 
tary victory  la  possible,  but  Is  prepared  to 
conduct  a  holding  operation  rather  than 
negotiate  at  this  time. 

Why?  One  might  suppose  that  negotia- 
tions would  now  be  extremely  attractive,  es- 
pecially In  view  of  our  concessions.  What 
if  the  Communists  took  advantage  of  all 
U.S.  pledges  with  respect  to  military  de- 
escalation  In  the  event  of  negotiations,  but 
entered  the  sessions  Intending  to  make  abso- 
lutely no  concessions?  Could  they  not  re- 
group and  resupply  their  bone-weary,  bat- 
tered troops,  and  prepare  them  for  future 
activities  If  necessary?  It  Is  legitimate  to 
question  whether  our  preparations  for  nego- 
tiations are  adequate  and  whether  our  con- 
cessions in  this  connection  have  been  wise. 

Why  have  the  opportunities  not  been 
tested  by  Hanoi?  First,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese caxuiot  rid  theniselves  of  the  Illusion 
that  the  United  States  is  France,  and  that 
Internal  political  crisis,  combined  with  global 
pressures,  will  force  an  American  surrender. 

Hanoi  also  continues  to  count  upon  the 
political  disintegration  of  South  Vietnam, 
perhaps  its  most  realistic  hope.  There  Is  now 
evidence,  moreover,  that  fairly  intensive 
Communist  efforts  are  luider  way  to  pene- 
trate certain  non-Conununlst  groups,  nota- 
bly the  so-called  militant  Buddhists. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  negotiations,  how- 
ever, is  probably  a  psychological  one  relating 
to  the  Communists  themselves.  For  years, 
all  Communist  leaders  beginning  with  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  himself  have  ceaselessly  proclaimed 
that  they  are  prepared  to  settle  for  nothing 
short  of  total  victory,  even  If  the  struggle 
takes  5.  10,  or  20  years.  Belief  In  total  vic- 
tory, indeed,  has  been  made  Into  an  article 
of  Marxist-Leninist  faith,  a  touchstone  of 
loyalty.  Compromise,  therefore,  would  be  a 
traumatic  experience  for  leaders  and  people 
alike,  and  possibly  one  with  dangerous  rami- 
fications for  the  Commuislst  party. 

Thus,  although  the  situation  may  change 
dramatically,  tbe  present  prospects  for  nego- 
tiations are  cloudy,  and  American  policies 
for  the  immediate  future  must  be  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  war  will  con- 
tinue. Two  related  Issues  therefore  continue 
to  be  of  paramount  Importance.  Are  further 
concessions  In  an  effort  to  induce  negotia- 
tions in  order,  or  should  additional  military 
escalation  be  undertaken  for  that  purpose? 

First,  let  us  look  very  briefly  at  the  past. 
Some  critics  charge  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration with  deliberately  using  peace  over- 
tures to  camouflage  Its  planned  escalations. 
To  me,  this  is  a  vulgarization  of  an  enor- 
mously complex,  difficult  problem.  The  plot 
thesis  upon  which  It  rests  is  simple,  psy- 
chologically satisfying — and  Incorrect.  We 
are  not  ruled  by  diabolically  wicked  men. 
To  imply  this  Is  to  obscure  the  true  issue: 
What  policy  Is  most  appropriate  In  dealing 
with  opponents  who  often  mistake  conces- 
sions for  weakness  and  who  have  very  dif- 
ferent rules  for  the  political  game?  Is  there 
a  better  method  than  a  policy  which  simul- 
taneously offers  a  broader  set  of  opportu- 
nities for  moderation  and  a  set  of  rising 
penalties  for  extremism? 

E^arlier.  we  debated  the  enclave  concept. 
As  it  was  usually  advanced,  that  concept 
had  certain  fatal  weaknesses  In  my  opinion, 
and  It  was  correctly  rejected.  It  would  have 
destroyed  all  hope  of  any  viable  political 
alternative  to  Conununlsm  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  thus  would  have  separated  us  totally 
from  the  non-Communist  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalists, and  supported  the  false  thesis  that 
our  Interests  lay  only  In  military  bases  and 
the  retention  of  American  power — or  the 
saving  of  American  fao»— in  Asia.    In  lum. 


the  charge  of  Imperialism  would  have  been 
underwritten  by  American  policy  Itself. 

Moreover,  the  enclave  policy  would  have 
guaranteed  no  negotiations,  becatise  it  would 
have  given  the  Communists  explicit  indica- 
tion of  both  the  limits  and  the  desperate 
nature  of  our  commitment.  Never  have  the 
Communists  been  willing  to  negotiate  under 
such  circiunstances  except  to  extract  total 
surrender — and  if  that  were  our  Intent,  there 
were  less  painful  ways  to  effect  It.  Even  from 
a  military  standpoint,  the  enclave  proposal 
raised  the  gravest  questions.  Tbe  defense 
of  fixed  bases  and  separate  garrisons,  par- 
ticularly If  clogged  with  vast  nvunbers  of 
refugees,  requires  scarcely  fewer  men  than  a 
more  mobUe  strategy,  and  It  gives  the  enemy 
enormous  psychological  advantages. 

The  argiunent  for  unilateral  American  con- 
cessions currently  centers  on  proposals  for 
the  cessation  of  Northern  bombing.  The 
issue  of  Northern  bombing  has  always  been 
a  thorny  one.  Strong  arguments  against  it 
were  advanced  at  the  outset — the  effect  of 
world  opinion,  the  dangers  of  further  escala- 
tion, the  likelihood  of  Increased  Commvmlst 
rigidity. 

At  least  equally  weighty  considerations 
were  advanced  on  the  other  side.  Why 
should  the  Communists  be  able  to  transport 
men  and  equipment  safely  to  the  borders  of 
the  "enemy,"  enjoy  the  immumty  of  their 
own  miUtary  facilities  from  attack,  even  be 
allowed  to  deny  any  involvement  (as  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  consistently  done)  ? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bombings 
have  hurt  the  North,  and  hurt  it  badly.  The 
Communists,  themselves  have  admitted  this. 
They  have  acknowledged  weariness,  food 
shortages  and  even  a  creeping  defeatism, 
which  they  Insist  is  restricted  to  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  people.  They  have  also  ad- 
mitted that  some  "counterrevolutionary" 
elements  exist  in  the  North,  elements  affected 
by  recent  developments.  Southern  morale 
was  unquestionably  bolstered  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  South  Vietnam  was  not  the  sole 
target  of  a  war  in  which  Hanoi  played  such 
a  critical  role. 

Moreover,  the  physical  condition  of  North- 
em  Infiltrators  and  the  amount  of  supplies 
they  can  bring  with  them  are  additional  evi- 
dences of  the  effect  of  the  bombings.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Northern  bombings  led  the  So- 
viet Union  back  onto  the  Vietnamese  scene 
and  served  to  reduce  Chinese  influence,  be- 
cause only  the  Russians  could  provide  the 
sophisticated  anti-aircraft  equipment  need- 
ed once  the  bombings  began. 

These  factors  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  bal- 
anced by  the  simple  assertion  that  the  bomb- 
ings have  not  stopped  Infiltration.  We  have 
stated  that  if  there  were  signs — public  or 
private — of  an  interest  In  negotiations  or  a 
willingness  to  engage  in  some  reciprocal  act 
of  de-escalation,  our  bombing  of  the  North 
would  cease.  Thus  far.  the  campaign  for  an 
Immediate,  unconditional,  permanent  ces- 
sation of  these  bombings  on  our  part  has 
failed  to  answer  two  related  questions  of 
major  Importance.  Is  there  anything  to  In- 
dicate that  a  reduction  of  military  pressure 
upon  the  Communists  would  induce  compro- 
mises on  their  part,  or  would  they  merely 
take  advantage  of  such  a  situation,  as  they 
have  done  on  previous  occasions?  If  so.  how 
long  could  any  Administration  Justify  a  re- 
turn to  the  "privileged  sanctuaries"  position 
while  American  casualties  mounted?  To  put 
It  bluntly,  is  not  a  unilateral  cessation  of 
Northern  bombing  certain  to  lead  to  major 
escalation  unless  the  Communists  respond 
favorably  within  a  matter  of  months  at  most, 
and  does  it  not  give  to  the  Communists  the 
real  Initiative  in  determining  the  escalation 
Issue? 

Sometimes  It  is  asserted  that  South  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  saved  if  It  Is  physically 
destroyed  in  the  process.  Such  a  statement 
conjures  up  a  false  image.  There  Is  no  need 
to  minimize  the  suffering  and  destruction 
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taking  place  in  Vietnam  today  In  order  to 
challenge  terms  like  "annUillatlon"  and 
"genocide".  In  fact,  destruction  In  Vietnam 
at  this  point  lias  not  approached  the  level 
8\iflered  by  certain  countries  In  World  War 
n,  nor  that  endured  by  Korea  In  the  after- 
math of  an  earlier  "national  liberation"  eSort 
by  the  Communists.  Indeed  the  major 
cities  have  been  relatively  untouched  In 
physical  terms  and  the  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion— ^both  North  and  South — is  currently 
rising,  not  falling.  Moreover,  in  no  other 
conflict  in  history  has  there  been  so  much 
sensitivity  to  the  suffering  of  innocent  peo- 
ple. A  number  of  Americans  lie  dead  today 
because  we  have  sought  to  reduce  noncom- 
batant  casualties  even  at  grave  risks  to  our 
own  men. 

None  of  this  Is  to  indicate  Joy  over  this 
war,  nor  Is  It  to  nUnlmlze  the  costs  being 
borne  by  ^aetnamese  society.  They  are  ser- 
ious. It  is  time,  however,  to  call  a  halt 
to  emotional  outbrusts  that  grossly  distort 
the  facts.  Furthermore,  certain  basic  ques- 
tions must  be  faced  by  those  who  imply  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  killing  Ues  with 
the  non-Communists.  Who  is  committed  to 
the  thesis  that  violence  is  an  indispensable 
Instrument  of  attaining  power?  Who  cate- 
gorizes all  those  opposing  Communism  as 
"enemies  of  the  people" — legitimate  targets 
for  liquidation?  And  what  would  happen 
to  those  "enemies"  if  the  Communists  were 
to  win  in  Vietnam?  Does  anyone  seriously 
believe  that  an  American  withdrawal  would 
end  the  killing  or  the  suffering  in  Vietnam? 
If  we  ever  reach  a  position  where  our  legiti- 
mate concern  about  the  miseries  of  war 
enables  any  aggressive  force  to  use  violence 
with  impunity,  will  we  then  deserve  to  be 
called  moral? 

What  course  of  action  should  now  be 
pursued?  First,  if  the  arguments  against 
xmllateral  de-escalation  are  powerful,  so 
are  the  arguments  against  any  massive  es- 
calation. To  take  steps,  for  example,  that 
would  threaten  the  obliteration  of  North 
Vietnam  or  Involve  us  directly  with  either 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  to  take 
actions  unwise  from  any  attandpoint.  Viet- 
nam, above  all.  Is  a  test  of  the  American 
capacity  to  respond  In  measured  terms  to  a 
threat  that  is  Important,  but  not  terminal. 
The  Vietnam  struggle  must  always  b«  kept 
In  its  larger  context,  and  to  do  so  is  to 
reject  all  extreme  solutions. 

With  respect  to  the  military  arena.  It  Is 
now  time  to  define  our  function  more  spe- 
cifically, and  that  act  in  Itself  can  do  much 
to  prevent  uncontrolled  escalation.  Our 
prlmary  military  task,  and  that  of  our  non- 
Vietnamese  allies,  should  be  to  prevent  or 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  Northern  infiltra- 
tion into  South  Vietnam.  No  limit  shoiild 
be  placed  upon  the  number  of  troops  neces- 
sary for  this  task,  and  the  bombings  of  the 
North  should  be  related  specifically  to  this 
goal.  Fiirtber  escalation,  thus,  should  not 
be  contemplated  unless  the  character  of  the 
infiltration  changes. 

We  should  make  it  clear,  moreover,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  reduce  the  level  of  our  at- 
tacks as  Northern  infiltration  declines,  with- 
out any  necessity  for  formal  negotiations. 
Meanwhile,  we,  together  with  our  allies  (es- 
pecially the  Koreans),  should  concentrate 
upon  the  speedy  training  of  new  South  Viet- 
namese officers  and  the  revitalization  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  forces,  so  that  they 
can  ultimately  take  up  the  primary  task  of 
coping  with  the  Vletcong. 

It  is  Impossible — and  It  would  be  unwise — 
to  attempt  any  rigid  line  of  demarcation  at 
this  point  between  the  tasks  of  dealing  with 
Northern  infiltration  and  handling  the  Vlet- 
cong. The  objective,  however,  and  the  policy 
thrust  should  be  strongly  in  this  direction. 

Our  task  is  that  of  providing  a  military 
umbrella  under  which  the  process  of  build- 
ing a  nation  can  take  place.  It  is  also  clear. 
however,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  aloof 


from  the  vital  socio-economic  and  political 
problems  which  South  Vietnam  faces.  The 
so-called  pacification  program  is  not  going 
well.  The  war  cannot  be  lost  militarily,  but 
It  can  be  lost  politically.  It  can  also  be 
won — in  the  sense  of  seeing  an  evolution  not 
dissimilar  from  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  South  Korea.  Three  basic  conditions  are 
necessary. 

First,  military  security  must  be  guar- 
anteed. In  order  for  villagers  to  have  any 
confidence  that  their  allegiance  will  not  be 
their  death  warrants. 

Second,  a  social  revolution  in  the  coimtry- 
side  must  be  sponsored  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  as  its  top  political 
priority,  with  the  fuU  force  of  American  In- 
fiuenoe  being  directed  toward  this  end.  In 
Japan,  we  conducted  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful social  revolutions  ever  undertaken  in 
modem  Asia.  In  Korea,  we  provided  an 
environment  for  a  much  more  modest  revolu- 
tion to  take  place.  Vietnam  demands  an 
American  policy  between  these  two,  but 
closer  to  the  Japanese  model.  Corrupt  and 
inefficient  officials  must  go.  Programs  like 
land  reform  (on  a  much  broader  scale  than 
previously  attempted)  must  come — and  now. 
This  Is  more  Important — and  more  possible — 
than  Instant  democracy.  Western  style. 

Third,  our  general  political  support  In 
Vietnam  should  be  oriented  less  around  a 
man,  and  more  around  a  pattern  of  political 
evolution.  The  immediate  thrust  must  be 
toward  a  mixed  military-civilian  Oovem- 
ment,  a  working  coalition  of  moderate  ele- 
ments from  which  can  be  drawn  acceptable 
leaders  and,  eventually,  a  dominant  party 
that  can  enlist  support  sufficient  to  allow 
both  stability  and  some  degree  of  openness. 
It  is  particularly  essential  to  get  more  South- 
erners into  the  Oovemment  at  all  levels. 

A  formal  coalition  Oovemment  Involving 
the  Communists  is  neither  wise  nor  feasible. 
It  has  not  worked  in  Laos,  Burma  or  any 
other  nation  of  Asia,  and  It  would  not  work 
in  South  Vietnam.  A  generous  amnesty  for 
ex-Vletcong  elements,  however,  and  the  In- 
clusion of  some  persons  previously  associated 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front  in  the 
Oovemment  as  individuals  may  be  both 
practical  and  desirable.  The  political  evolu- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  is  certain  to  be  com- 
plex, with  a  number  of  crises  lying  ahead. 
Our  stake  in  this  evolution  reqtiires  that  our 
influence  be  felt. 

Any  Vietnam  policy,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  encased  in  a  broader  policy  toward  Asia 
that  Is  at  once  subtle,  flexible  and  forward- 
looking.  With  respect  to  the  Communist 
states,  we  must  advance  policies  that  offer 
an  extensive  structure  of  opportunities  for 
moderation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  set  of 
flrm,  explicit  deterrents  to  extremism,  on 
the  other.  Toward  other  Asian  states,  in- 
cluding oxir  allies,  we  must  increasingly 
solicit  opinions  and  cultivate  an  atmosphere 
of  partnership  and  mutual  responsibility. 
Nothing  is  more  important  in  this  age  of 
nationalism  than  the  ptsychological  relations 
between  states.  Including  the  patterns  of 
style  and  behavior  that  are  established. 

Vietnam  is  a  major  test  of  American  In- 
stitutions and  American  political  behavior. 
Can  our  people  endure  a  long,  complicated, 
intricate  game  which  must  not  be  played  at 
either  0  or  1007  Can  they  adjust  to  playing 
at  46,  and  being  willing  to  go  to  63 — but  no 
more?    Or  down  to  8,  but  no  lower? 

In  an  age  when  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  establishing  some  political 
equilibrium  in  Asia,  and  fostering  the  type 
of  socio-economic  programs  that  will  make 
that  equilibrium  viable,  do  we  have  the 
patience  and  the  sophistication  to  take  a 
leading  (but  not  solo)  role?  And,  finally, 
are  o\ir  political,  communications  and  In- 
telectual  Elites  capable  of  providing  the  blend 
of  maturity,  balance  and  wisdom  that  is  es- 
sential if  these  challenges  are  to  be  met? 
Upon  the  answer  to  these  questions  hinges 
our  future,  and  that  of  many  other  peoples. 


AWARD  OP  NAVY  CROSS  TO 
HOSPITALMAN  RAYMOND  CLAY 
ATLANTA.  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  recently  to  be  present  at 
the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  for  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Navy  Cross  to  one  of  our 
gallant  veterans  of  combat  duty  In 
Vietnam. 

The  award,  the  highest  the  Navy  can 
confer,  went  to  Hospltalman  Raymond 
Clay,  of  Atlanta,  who  was  wounded  in 
Vietnam  while  administering  aid  and 
protecting  Marine  casualties  in  the  field. 

The  April  9  edition  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  contained  an  edi- 
torial column  concerning  Hospltalman 
Clay,  who  exemplifies  the  fine  American 
men  who  are  presently  serving  their 
country  in  Vietnam.  I  invite  the  column 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HosprrAUCAM  Clat,  Who  Threw  Himsklf  on 
A  Qrxnaoe,  Smuxd 

(By  Wayne  Kelley) 

Washington. — The  admiral  was  standing  at 
attention.  So  were  several  captains,  com- 
manders and  assorted  officers  of  distinguished 
rank. 

A  bevy  of  nurses  lined  one  wail  of  the 
narrow  room  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  Just 
outside  Washington.  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge 
was  there  and  so  was  Rupert  L.  Murphy,  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  a  Oeorglan. 

Raymond  Clay  of  Atlanta  was  standing  at 
attention  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Almost 
at  attention,  that  is.  From  the  cuffs  of  bis 
Navy  blues  to  the  tip  of  his  chin,  he  was  at 
attention. 

But  a  slight  smile  crossed  the  face  of  Hos- 
pltalman Clay.  As  the  admiral  began  to  read 
from  a  long  citation,  Raymond  Clay,  from 
his  honored  position  Just  to  the  right  of  the 
admiral,  began  to  smile  a  broad,  pleasant, 
unabashed  smile. 

No  one  objected.  Those  who  noticed  could 
only  wonder  what  he  was  thinking. 

The  citation  recited  an  almost  unbelievable 
series  of  events.  On  Sept.  24th.  1966,  Hos- 
pltalman Raymond  Clay  and  his  platoon  of 
Marines  ran  into  a  regiment  of  Viet  Cong  on 
a  rugged  hill  in  Vietnam's  Quang  Trl 
Province. 

A  Marine  buddy  was  wounded  and  Clay 
crawled  forward  through  intense  mortar  and 
small  arms  fire  to  help.  An  enemy  grenade 
exploded  about  11  yards  away. 

"Although  bleeding  profusely  from 
wounds,"  the  admiral  continued  to  read.  Clay 
stayed  at  the  side  of  the  wounded  marine. 

Two  more  grenades  landed  nearby.  Clay 
kicked  one  into  the  bushes  and  threw  hlmsslf 
between  the  second  grenade  and  his  patient. 

"In  so  doing."  the  admiral  read.  Hospital- 
man  Clay  "absorbed  the  shrapnel  and  shock 
with  his  own  body,  saving  the  wounded 
Marine  from  ftirther  injury  and  possible 
death." 

Sen.  Talmadge  noticed  Hospltalmsm  Clay's 
smile.  So  did  the  nurses,  eyes  bright  with 
restrained  tears,  their  faces  fuU  of  pride. 
Clay  was  a  favorite  patient. 

"His  inspiring  and  courageous  action,  in 
Jeopardizing  his  own  life  in  order  that  his 
(Mtient  might  live,  were  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service,"  the  admiral  said. 

Then  he  pinned  the  Navy's  highest  award, 
the  Navy  Cross,  on  hospltalman  Clay. 

It  was  hard  to  figure  the  smile  now.  Ray- 
mond D.  Clay  was  obviously  a  happy  man. 
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Did  he  believe  that  he  had  been  handed  a 
second  shot  at  life,  and  was  simply  tliankXul 
to  be  alive? 

Clay,  38,  a  pleasant  looking  fellow  with 
dark  hair  and  glasses,  had  a  word  to  say  to 
the  admiral,  the  naval  officers,  and  his  guests. 

"There  were  50  men  on  that  hill,"  Clay 
said.  "Twenty-four  were  wounded  and  only 
14  walked  away.  Whatever  is  said  you  have 
got  to  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  those  Marines." 

What  of  his  plans?  With  only  a  short 
time  left  until  retirement,  was  Clay  going 
to  take  it  easy? 

"I  have  asked  to  go  back  to  Vietnam,"  he 
said.  A  short  visit  to  Atlanta,  some  recupera- 
tion time,  and  Raymond  Clay  will  be  back 
where  he  started,  in  the  rugged  country  of 
a  hostile  land  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

With  19  years  of  service  Clay  could  have 
been  more  than  a  hospltalman  in  rank.  It 
might  be  that  Hospltalman  Clay,  a  friendly, 
easy-going  fellow  hasn't  taken  the  Navy  very 
seriously,  at  least  until  all  the  chips  were 
down. 

The  knowledge  that  he  has  got  what  it 
takes  when  it  really  counts  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  smile. 


LOWiXiL  MASON'S  GRACE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  for  33 
years  Lowell  Mason,  a  former  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  been 
host  at  a  luncheon  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  baseball  season.  The  guests  in  at- 
tendance at  this  luncheon  Include  the 
members  of  the  executive.  Judicial,  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
On  each  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Mason 
has  opened  the  session  with  a  grace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  grace 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lowxu.  Mason's  Orace 

Oh  Ood  teach  us  to  pay  our  debt  to  Thee 
by  the  quality  of  our  lives  not  by  the  quality 
of  our  words. 

Grant  us  such  a  measure  of  Tby  spirit,  that 
our  fellowship  (at  this  luncheon,  the  baseball 
game  and  all  the  places  where  we  gather  to- 
gether) may  echo  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit 
Thou  has  taught  us  In  the  quiet  of  cathe- 
drals, the  solitude  of  woods,  and  the  majesty 
of  sea  and  mountain. 

Teach  us  to  respect  the  feelings  of  others 
more  than  our  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
others  more  than  our  own  feelings,  to  differ 
without  anger,  to  know  the  best,  not  Just  the 
good:  and  to  know  that  it  is  better  to  earn 
liberty  than  to  praise  it.    Amen. 


THE  COST 


OF  PURCHAS 
DER  DRUGS 


imo 


WON- 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  change 
In  the  procurement  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department  which  has  resulted  in 
a  considerable  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the 
so-called  wonder  drugs  for  the  use  of 
our  service  personnel.  Originally,  the 
Pentagon  gave  the  Navy  doctors  the  task 
of  buying  all  medicines  for  the  Pentagon. 
About  3  years  ago,  this  responsibility  was 
transferred  to  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  which  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
buying  drugs  at  higher  prices  within 
the  United  States.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  buy  drugs 
at  the  lowest  price,  drugs  which  in  many 
Instances  are  priced  at  one  eighth  of 
domestic  cost. 


As  an  example,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  been  buying  the  drug  Tet- 
racycline for  $1.78  per  bottle  of  100. 
This  includes  duty  and  delivery  from 
overseas.  The  Pentagon  has  been  buy- 
ing the  same  drug  domestical^  at  more 
than  three  times  this  price. 

In  the  purchase  of  meprobanate,  the 
cost  when  bought  in  Denmark  is  $1.49 
per  bottle  of  500.  I  have  l)een  informed 
that  the  Pentagon  has  recently  bought 
this  same  unit  domestically  at  $9.50. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  re- 
ported that  in  the  last  5  years  it  has 
saved  approximately  $3,200,000  for  the 
American  taxpayer  by  the  purchase  of 
meprobanate  in  Europe. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  McNamara.  to  look  into  these  ex- 
penditures promptly  and  to  consider  the 
transfer  of  this  task  back  to  those  Navy 
medical  personnel  who  will  purchase 
with  an  eye  to  the  money  they  are  spend- 
ing. 

An  article  along  these  lines  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Globe  of  January 
3,  1967.  in  a  financial  column  written  by 
Mr.  Allen  M.  Smythe.  Similar  articles 
by  Mr.  Smythe,  a  reputable  financial 
columnist,  appeared  in  a  number  of  other 
metropolitan  dailies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Defense  Dbuo  Pttbcrase  Psooram  Irks 

Congress 

(By  Allen  M.  Smythe) 

Startling  testimony  about  "the  false  and 
misleading"  statements  made  to  obtain  drug 
patents  have  had  repercussions  at  the  Cap- 
itol and  in  the  comples  and  cuml>er8ome 
Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Recent  disclosure  that  the  Pentagon  had 
stopped  buying  foreign  drugs  in  favor  of  the 
much  higher  prices  of  domestic  "wonder 
drugs"  has  disturbed  three  congressional 
committees  which  have  been  investigating 
the  prices  and  the  validity  of  the  drug  pat- 
ents. 

This  change  of  policy  over  the  last  18 
months  rims  counter  to  the  efforts  of  four 
Federal  agencies  which  have  been  trying  in 
vain  to  reduce  the  price  and  profit  on  com- 
mercial drugs  by  legal  means.  The  fotir 
agencies  are  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Federal  purcliases  of  foreign  drugs  began  In 
1969  when  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Medicine  learned  that 
some  of  the  new  wonder  drugs  were  costing 
about  10  times  their  manufacturing  cost. 
The  Navy  was  given  the  task  of  buying  aU 
drugs  for  the  armed  services. 

Up  to  July  I,  1965,  the  Pentagon  Issued  62 
contracts,  valued  at  $11389,630  to  Swedish, 
Danish  and  Italian  firms.  Lowest  domestic 
bids  totaled  $31,695,630.  a  saving  of  $20,- 
306.000. 

However,  In  1962  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert 8.  McNamara  decided  to  "computerize" 
the  buying  of  common -use  defense  items 
and  established  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
Later  the  purchase  of  drugs  was  added  to  its 
task.  The  policy  began  to  reverse  in  spito  of 
the  Buy-American  Act  which  provides  a  dif- 
ferential of  6  and  12  percent  favoring  do- 
mestic firms.  McNamara  raised  tills  to  60 
percent  for  defense  supplies. 

Navy  officials  said  the  high  Identical  bids 
of  United  States  patented  and  produced 
drugs  Justified  their  buying  overseas.  Tltl* 
38,  UnltMl  States  Code.  Section  1498,  states 
that  the   "sole   remedy   to   patent   holders 


against  Federal  piuxhasee  Is  reasonaUe  com- 
pensation." 

The  Navy  offered  royalties  of  10  percent 
of  the  costs.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Issuance  of  a  patent  does  not  guarantee  a 
monopoly.  Its  vaUdlty  and  Infringement 
must  be  proved.  No  drug  company  has  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  as  this  would  mean  re- 
vealing exact  costs. 

In  1961,  officials  of  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co., 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  and  American  Cyanamld 
Co.  were  defendants  In  antitrust  criminal  In- 
dictmenU  in  the  VS.  District  Court  of  New 
York,  Southern  District,  Squibb  and  Upjohn 
were  named  as  co-conspirators.  Legal  ma- 
neuvers have  kept  these  actions  from  going 
to  trial. 

In  1963  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is- 
sued an  order  to  the  antibiotic  firms  to  cease 
fixing  and  maintaining  of  prices.  It  was  ap. 
pealed  to  the  VB.  Court  of  Appeals,  Cm- 
cinnatl. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  returned  the  drug 
industry  appeal  to  the  FTC  with  instructions 
to  obtain  detailed  data  on  iUegal  patents. 
Patent  Office  examiners  testified  that  Pfizer 
and  Cyanamld  obtained  a  patent  on  tetracy- 
cline through  "misrepresentation  and  with- 
holding of  material  Information." 

The  testimony  nullifies  the  tetracycline 
patent  as  not  being  "new  and  novel."  On 
Dec.  3,  1966,  the  PTC,  announced  their  cvder 
of  1963  against  the  six  drug  firms  "to  cease 
fixing  prices  and  restrain  trade"  was  effec- 
tive. 

The  red-faced  cAdals  of  the  DSA  suddenly 
decided  the  prices  they  were  paying  for  drugs 
were  "claasifled."  They  admitted  one  pur- 
chase of  meprobanate  from  Denmark  for 
$1.49  per  bottle  of  600.  Wyeth  Co.  and  Wal- 
lace Laboratories  have  quoted  $10.20  and 
$10.45  to  other  federal  agencies. 

However,  the  Veterans  Administration,  an 
older  and  thriftier  agency,  continues  to  buy 
drugs  at  the  lowest  price.  They  recently 
bought  92.000  bottles  of  tetracycline  in  Italy 
at  $1.78  per  bottle  of  100.  This  includes  duty 
and  deliv«ry.  Lowest  U.S.  firms  bids  were 
$5.24.  The  VA  has  saved  $2.1  mllllcm  on 
this  drug  over  the  last  five  years. 

Cut  rate  drug  stores  seU  this  drug  under 
trade  names  as  Achramycln  and  Tetracyn  for 
20  to  25  cents  a  tablet  although  "doctors  and 
their  famlUes"  can  buy  them  for  $9.60  a  100. 

Cut-rate  drug  stores  sell  meprobanate  as 
MUtown  and  Equlnil  for  $7.96  per  100.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  recently 
called  the  drug  "habit-forming." 

Nltrofuranton  ooets  $2.37  a  bottle  from 
Italy.  Sulfadiazine  costs  $4.50  a  bottle  from 
Denmark.  Wholesale  prices  in  VS.  for  these 
and  other  antibiotics  are  three  to  eight  times 
as  much. 


GOVERNOR     ROMNEY^     SPEECH- 
WELL  DONE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  Gov.  George  Romney,  of  Michi- 
gan, delivered  a  major  address  con- 
cerning American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. His  speech  was  a  mark  of  true 
statesmanship.  Mr.  Romney  has  be- 
come a  major  contender  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  shown  his  ability 
to  win  important  elections ;  he  has  shown 
that  he  is  capable  of  governing  one  of 
our  great  States;  and  now  Mr.  R<»nney 
has  shown  that  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  he  understands  the  complex  na- 
ture of  America's  foreign  relations  as 
well  as  the  need  to  elevate  this  critical 
segment  of  American  national  life  above 
partisan  politics. 

Governor  Romney  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  press  comment  con- 
cerning his  stand  on  Vietnam.    It  was 
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a  pleasure  to  me  that  his  speech  was  so 
well  received,  not  only  by  the  working 
press  but  by  those  men  who  form  edi- 
torial opinion. 

Mr.  Romney  IaSls  shown  that  he  imder- 
stands  the  nature  of  the  American  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam.  He  has  come  out 
very  strongly  in  support  of  our  troops 
and  fighting  men  who  are  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Government 
In  southeast  Asia. 

In  assessing  the  war.  Governor  Rom- 
ney has  clearly  pointed  out  the  intricate 
position  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
warned  against  the  consequences  of  an 
indiscriminately  escalated  war,  as  well 
as  the  disasters  of  an  American  with- 
drawal. He  has  warned  against  seeking 
peace  of  revenge,  while  calling  upon  the 
administration  to  continue  to  pursue  its 
efforts  to  obtain  a  just  peace  whereby 
South  Vietnam's  security  would  be  pre- 
served. Governor  Romney  has  pointed 
out  the  need  to  win  the  "other  war"  In 
Vietnam.  He  realizes,  as  do  most  men 
closely  connected  with  the  war,  that 
Vietnam's  ultimate  security  depends 
upon  its  ability  to  provide  the  necessary 
social,  economic  and  political  reforms 
necessary  to  a  stable  society. 

Realizing  the  critical  role  that  any  new 
Republican  administration  would  play  In 
Vietnam  and  the  vain  hope  entertained 
by  Hanoi  that  American  will  and  deter- 
mination in  Vietnam  will  collapse.  Gov- 
ernor Romney  issued  a  very  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  his  own  position. 
May  I  quote: 

That  la  a  false  hope — and  I  for  one  wUl 
not  contribute  to  tt.  I  have  re{}eatedly  said 
that  I  will  neither  give  encouragement  to 
Hanoi's  aggressive  course,  nor  undermine  our 
President  In  sincere  efforts  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam. 

I  have  even  heard  that  the  leaders  In  Hanoi 
think  a  Refrubllcan  administration  might 
come  Into  power  that  would  settle  on  their 
terms. 

For  what  It  Is  worth,  I  would  like  to  teU 
them  right  now  that  here  is  one  Republican 
I  can  speak  for  who  will  not  settle  on  their 
terms  under  any  clrcvimstances. 

Unlike  some  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party.  Governor  Romney  has 
not  chosen  to  seek  political  or  personal 
gain  or  revenge  from  a  very  crucial  for- 
eign policy  issue.  Prompted  by  the  great 
tradition  of  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
also  of  Michigan,  Governor  Romney  has 
placed  the  national  interest  above  per- 
sonal or  partisan  advantage.  He  has 
exhibited  the  quality  of  statesmanship 
at  a  time  when  statesmanship  has  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  the  American 
scene. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Governor 
Romney  for  his  forthright  and  states- 
manlike approach  to  this  very  critical 
foreign  policy  issue. 


TAX  REVENUE  LOST  BY  STATES 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  western- 
ers generally  are  among  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  State  and  Federal  con- 
servation programs.  And  well  we  should 
be.  Blessed  with  many  natural  resources 
and  unmatched  scenic  wonders,  our 
States  remain  for  the  most  part  the  last 
grtfat  wilderness  area  of  the  United 
States,  offering  thousands  and  thousands 


of  square  miles  where  citizens  from  all  50 
States  can  acquaint  themselves  with  na- 
ture, some  for  only  the  first  time.  Be- 
cause this  Is  so,  significant  acreage  with- 
in our  borders  is  reserved  for  public  own- 
ership, and  nowhere  more  so  than  In 
Arizona,  where  85  percent  of  all  land  Is 
federally  or  State  owned. 

Needless  to  say,  this  situation  Is  not 
always  a  blessing.  It  can  create  hard- 
ship for  the  State,  particularly  In  lost 
tax  revenue,  and  for  Individuals,  some 
of  whom  suffer  financial  setbacks.  An 
example  of  the  latter  occurrence  Is  well 
documented  in  a  thoughtful  letter  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  a  constituent,  M.  A. 
D'Albinl. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
D'Alblnl's  remarks  and  the  newspaper 
article  to  which  he  refers  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tucson,  Ariz., 
March  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Pattl  Pannin. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  SrNATOB  Paknin  :  My  purpose  In  writ- 
ing this  letter  is  to  express  my  viewpoint 
about  a  trend  of  thinking  among  national 
administrators  which  Is  of  great  concern  to 
me.  To  illustrate  my  concern,  I  shall  begin 
by  citing  a  case  of  first  hand  knowledge. 

My  mother,  Mrs.  Clara  D'Albinl.  operates 
a  ranch  In  the  Huachuca  Mountains  in 
Southern  Arizona,  near  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Monument,  not  far  from  Fort 
Huachuca.  She  and  my  father  (now  de- 
ceased) acquired  the  ranch  In  1927.  During 
the  1930's  the  Forest  people  fenced  a  grazing 
allotment  for  them  surrotindlng  the  ranch 
which  was  to  carry  147  head  of  cattle  year 
round.  Beginning  in  the  1940's  and  up  to 
this  time  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  allot- 
ment has  been  gradually  reduced  by  the 
various  Forest  supervisors.  The  most  recent 
reduction  being  that  she  should  take  a  6  year 
non-use  i>ermlt  for  33  head  of  cattle  (thxis 
reducing  her  herd  to  100  head)  or  the  Forest 
would  have  to  levy  an  outright  cut  of  33 
head.  The  reason  for  the  reduction  being 
stated  as  due  to  excessive  use  of  deslreable 
browse  plants,  decreasing  density  of  desire- 
able  grasses,  and  Increasing  number  of  oak 
which  are  taking  over  the  grasslands. 

Based  upon  my  own  observation,  after 
spending  a  year  on  my  mother's  ranch  and 
covering  It  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  I  have 
found  that  the  deer  population  has  greatly 
Increased  over  the  years  and  that  It  is  the 
Increased  deer  population  which  la  contrib- 
uting to  the  over-grazing.  1  have  found  5 
to  8  deer  running  In  bunches  where  scarcely 
one  could  be  found  26  years  ago.  The  deer 
Increase  resvUts  from  two  situations — (1)  es- 
tablishment of  the  Coronado  National  Mon- 
ument, which  was  located  within  the  ranch 
allotment,  has  created  a  breeding  sanctuary 
where  deer  can  multiply  freely,  and  where 
they  can  seek  refuge  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son each  year,  and.  (2)  whereas  In  years  gone 
by  the  forest  supervisors  maintained  and 
kept  open  a  network  of  trails  which  hunters 
could  use  during  the  hunting  season,  these 
trails  are  no  longer  kept  open.  As  a  result, 
only  a  very  few  hunters  get  to  where  the 
favorite  deer  hide-outs  are  located.  Both  of 
these  situations  are  Jointly  contributing  to  an 
encroachment  on  the  grazing  capacity  of  the 
range  and  In  the  end  will  no  doubt  prohibit 
the  grazing  of  cattle  on  the  range  alto- 
gether. Thus  we  have  a  situation  where  Fed- 
eral administrators  and  nature  working  to- 
gether will  in  the  end  eliminate  an  Income 
producing  enterprise. 

Over  the  past  26  years  I  have  observed  an 


increasing  trend  on  the  part  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrators to  establish  monuments,  parks 
wilderness  areas,  recreation  areas,  sanctu- 
aries, etc.,  supposedly  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  Each  time  one  of  the  foregoing 
Is  established  at  least  two  major  and  Im- 
portant changes  occur — (1)  whatever  in- 
come producing  enterprise  existed  at  the 
time.  It  has  been  Immediately  stopped  or 
greatly  curtaUed,  and  (2)  the  task  of  ad- 
mlnlfiterlng  the  new  establishment  becomes 
a  direct  monetary  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  land  area  In  Ari- 
zona Is  now  Federally  owned  In  the  form 
of  National  Forest  lands,  BLM  lands,  parks, 
monuments,  wilderness  areas  etc.,  or  set 
aside  ns  Indian  reservations.  Recently  the 
National  Park  Chief.  Mr.  George  Hartzog, 
stated  at  a  meeting  held  in  Tucson  that  he 
hoped  Congress  would  set  aside  1500  square 
miles  of  Arizona  desert  as  a  new  national 
park:  that  the  land  has  been  overgrazed; 
and  that  making  a  park  of  the  area  would 
restore  plant  life  and  offer  a  place  for  dis- 
appearing species  of  desert  animals  to  sur- 
vive. My  personal  opinion  Is  that  this  is  a 
real  dreamt  There  are  no  animals  peculiar 
to  that  area  which  cannot  be  found  In  greater 
abundance  elsewhere  In  Southern  Arizona, 
even  on  privately  owned  land,  what  little 
there  is  of  It.  What  isn't  a  dream  though 
Is  Mr.  Hartzog's  plan  to  establish  an  admlnlB- 
trative  complex  on  the  land  where  none  exists 
today.  (See  attached.)  Here  again,  the 
grazing  being  done  at  present  results  in 
income.  Mr.  Hartzog  would  stop  this  effort 
in  favor  of  a  1500  square  mile  area  as  a  tax 
supported  entity. 

I  have  talked  to  many  other  persons  about 
these  matters  and  have  found  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  wondering  how  future  generations 
themselves  are  going  to  survive,  as  they  toll 
to  sustain  themselves  and  at  the  same  time 
strive  to  meet  the  administrative  burden 
being  placed  today  by  the  few  who  seek 
notice  at  the  central  trough  under  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  national  gallery. 
Sincerely, 

M.  A.  D'Albinl 

Park   Status   Lquxt   This  Year   for   1,600 
SQUARE    Miles    or    Sonoran    Desert — Na- 
tional Park  Chiet  Hartzoo  Is  Hopeful 
The  chief  of  the  nation's  parks  said  yester- 
day he  is  hopeful  that  Congress  wUl  declare 
1,500  square  miles  of  southwest  Arizona  a 
new  national  park  this  year. 

George  Hartzog  was  In  Tucson  for  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  southwestern  region  na- 
tional park  superlntendenu  at  the  Hl-Way 
House  Motor  Hotel. 

The  proposed  Bonoran  Deeert  National 
Park  has  been  on  Park  Service  drawing 
boards  for  several  years.  If  approved  as 
recommended,  It  wUl  Include  the  Organ  Pipe 
National  Monument  near  AJo  and  extend 
south  and  west  from  there. 

A  national  monument  Is  a  limited  geo- 
graphic area  with  no  more  than  one  scenic 
phenomenon.  It  Is  made  a  national  shrine 
by  Presidential  order.  A  national  park,  en- 
compassing much  more  ground  and  many 
scenic  Interests,  may  be  declared  only  by 
Congress. 

"The  area  has  been  overgrazed,"  said 
Hartzog  of  the  proposed  park  land.  "Making 
It  a  park  will  restore  a  greater  abundance  of 
plant  life  and  offer  a  place  for  disappearing 
species  of  desert  animals  to  survive." 

If  made  a  park,  a  central  visitor  and  ad- 
ministration complex  will  be  completed  with- 
in five  years — as  well  as  a  niunber  of  basic 
trails  and  roads.  Completion  wUl  take  > 
little  longer,  as  fast  as  plants  can  grow  and 
animals  can  multiply. 

Eventually,  the  park  would  Include  camp- 
grounds and  hiking  trails.  A  superhighway 
would  never  cross  It.  Hunting  and  pros- 
pecting would  be  forbidden.     An  Air  Force 
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bombing  range  running  the  width  of  the 
park  land  would  be  phased  out  as  the  mUi- 
tary  need  for  it  decreases,  Hartzog  said. 

Groups  of  sportsmen  and  would-be  miners 
have  voiced  stalwart  opposition  to  the  park 
proposal.  Hartzog  feels  they  would  be  more 
receptive  If  they  "understood  the  project." 

More  ample  supplies  of  vegetation  will 
breed  more  ample  supplies  of  game  animals, 
Hartzog  submits.  And  those  game  animals 
won't  all  stay  on  the  park  reservation. 

The  Park  Service  director  also  has  pointed 
feelings  about  damming  the  Colorado  River 
near  Grand  Canyon,  a  national  park. 

"A  low  dam  wouldn't  bother  us,"  said  the 
director.  "The  reservoir  water  wouldn't  back 
up  onto  park  land.  But  a  big  dam  Is  a  dif- 
ferent story.  A  big  dam  would  convert  10  to 
13  miles  of  the  river  to  a  lake — on  park  land." 

Hartzog  feels  that  the  changes  in  vegeta- 
tion, fish  life  and  canyon-bottom  terrain 
occasioned  by  a  dam  lake  would  be  an  "arti- 
ficial Intrusion  Into  a  natural  setting  pur- 
posely preserved  by  Congress." 

Arizona  has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  a 
ColCK^do  dam  project  without  federal  help. 
The  size  of  the  proposed  dam  is  still  in 
question. 

Hartzog  left  for  a  rettim  to  Washington, 
DC,  last  night. 


THE  TWO  CONFERENCES  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA:  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE  AND 
SANTIAGO  AND  THEIR  RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  two 
historic  meetings  take  place  this  week 
in  South  America:  For  the  second  time 
in  history  the  chiefs  of  state  of  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  meet — In  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay — to  discuss  mutual 
problems  and  their  solutions;  simultane- 
ously representatives  from  more  than  75 
countries,  from  governments  and  Inter- 
national organizations,  are  convened  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  for  the  eighth  In  a  series 
of  international  meetings  concerning 
family  planning  privately  sponsored  by 
the  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation. 

The  really  important  issue  in  Latin 
America  is  neither  the  need  nor  desir- 
ability of  a  common  market  or  proper 
implementation  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, rather,  it  Is  the  grim  fact  that  these 
worthy  efforts,  and  others,  are  going 
down  the  drain  as  population  growth  in 
Latin  America  exceeds  economic  growth. 

Hunger,  illiteracy,  disease,  and  despair 
impair  or  destroy  any  progress  suggested 
by  rhetoric  or  implemented  by  piecemeal 
uncoordinated  efforts  at  local,  national, 
or  world  levels  to  solve  the  problems 
created  by  the  population  explosion. 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  of  these 
problems  31  times  publicly  since  his  elec- 
tion. He  correctly  states  in  his  January 
10,  1967,  state  of  the  Union  address  be- 
fore Congress  that — 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  famUy  Is  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population 
Increase.  That  race  tonight  Is  being  lost. 
The  time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly  passed. 
The  time  for  concerted  action  Is  here,  and 
we  must  get  on  with  the  job.    j 

Giants  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  warned  of  the  impending  dangers 
of  the  population  explosion. 
■^  The  distinguished  democratic  states- 
man of  Colombia,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo,  former  president  of  his  nation, 
journalist,  and  member  of  the  Catholic 


Church,  summarized  the  situation  In  the 
course  of  his  testimony  before  the  popu- 
lation crisis  hearing  held  nearly  2  years 
ago  by  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  ETx- 
penditures  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
He  said: 

Latin  America  is  breeding  misery,  revolu- 
tionary pressures,  famine,  and  many  other 
potentially  disastrous  problems  in  propor- 
tions that  exceed  our  imagination  even  in 
the  age  of  thermonuclear  war.  "The  only 
way  to  solve  these  problems  Is  through  popu- 
lation control.  Today  this  can  and  must 
mean  reducing  the  rate  of  growth.  In  the 
future,  it  might  well  be  In  order  to  step  It 
up  again,  if  the  effects  of  the  reduction 
should  turn  out  to  be  excessive  cm:  unhealthy. 
But  as  Huxley  has  said,  since  man  has  made 
It  his  business  to  control  death — and  In  large 
part  he  has  succeeded — he  cannot  escape  the 
need  to  control  birth. 

Dr.  Lleras  is  a  realist,  but,  more  im- 
ix»lant,  he  sees  a  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma— if  we  move  forward. 

President  Johnson  has  sunply  ex- 
pressed his  great  desire  to  help.  In  his 
foreign  aid  message  to  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1967,  he  said : 

In  particular,  we  will  wEige  war  on  hunger. 
Together,  the  world  must  find  ways  to  bring 
food  production  and  population  growth  into 
balance.  My  proposals  make  clear  our  deter- 
mination to  help  expand  food  supplies.  We 
must  be  equally  ready  to  assist  countries 
which  decide  to  undertake  voluntarUy  popu- 
lation programs. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  read  in  the 
press  reports  of  the  population  meeting 
in  Santiago  that  the  director  of  the  new 
Population  Service  in  the  new  War  on 
Hunger  Office  in  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  plans  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  other  governments 
who  are  in  Chile. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  men  and  women 
take  those  long,  overdue  steps  to  coordi- 
nate and  disseminate  birth  control  infor- 
mation upon  request,  and  that  as  they 
do,  they  also  consider  the  parallel  prob- 
lems of  hunger,  illiteracy  and  the  other 
ingredients  of  poverty. 

The  responsible  New  York  Times  col- 
umnist, Mr.  Tom  Wicker,  touched  on 
these  problems  in  his  column  today  en- 
titled "In  the  Nation:  Poverty  and  Punta 
del  Este." 
He  wrote: 

A  population  growth  of  3  per  cent  a  year  Is 
rapidly  overtaking  the  area's  meager  ability 
to  feed,  house,  clothe,  educate  and  employ 
Its  people,  with  a  resiiltlng  Increase  In  pov- 
erty. 

Any  effective  attack  on  poverty  must  pro- 
vide the  poor  with  more  than  Job  training 
and  birth  control;  It  must  provide  the  poor 
with  money  of  their  own  (redistribution  of 
wealth)  and  an  effective  political  voice  (re- 
distribution of  power). 

That  Is  why  only  the  surface  of  the  Latin- 
American  problem  will  be  attacked  by 
Punte  del  Este;  just  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  United  States,  economic  growth  alone 
may  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  but  It  wlU 
increase  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  and  the  middle  class  to  a  far  greater 
degree. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Govern- 
ment, that  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  needs  of  the  world's  poor  and  their  ter- 
rible power  to  rise  violently  If  these  are  not 
met.  But  Its  dilemma  la  that  In  Its  desire 
to  avert  violent  revolution  It  can  only  Join 
forces  with  those  who  have  the  largest  stake 


In  the  "status  quo"  and  who  therefore  are 
least  wUllng  to  see  it  changed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Wicker's  column  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  exhibit  1  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  chart  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures  showing  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  populations,  birth 
rates,  death  rates,  infant  mortality 
rates,  population  growth  rates,  and  per 
capita  incomes,  be  printed  as  exhibit  2 
at  the  close  of  my  remiarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  An  examination  of 
the  chart  Is  depressing.  I  will  not  point 
a  verbal  finger  at  a  particular  Latin 
American  nation.  To  do  so  would  be 
unfair.  But  the  facts  substantiate  the 
need  for  us  to  Implement  fiilly  the  su- 
perb mandates  of  President  Johnson. 

The  New  York  Times  today  In  Its  edi- 
torial entitled  "Conference  in  Santiago" 
supports  my  belief  that  the  conference 
"could  be  more  important  in  Its  potential 
effects  on  Latin  America  than  the  meet- 
ing of  Presidents  that  begin  tomorrow  in 
Punta  del  Este." 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial  re- 
minds us,  the  birth  rate  In  Latin  America 
Is  the  highest  In  the  world.  Its  food  sup- 
ply Is  inadequate,  its  population  is  young, 
and  abortion  rates  are  high. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  exhibit  3  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  This  year  It  appears 
the  dresun  of  Margaret  Sanger,  Ellse 
Ottesen-Jensen  and  all  the  others  who 
have  worked  for  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  family  planning  has 
crystallzed.  In  the  21  years  since  a 
fledgling,  unorganized  Idea  wsis  dis- 
cussed In  Stockholm  In  1946,  the  Inter- 
national Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion has  grown  to  maturity. 

Its  world  conference  program  In  San- 
tiago Includes  principal  aspects  of  the 
Ix)pulatlon  problem.  The  participants 
are  experts  In  their  respective  fields.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 
ence program  as  published  In  the  March 
1967  issue  of  the  organization's  news 
bulletin  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  4  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  may  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  Santiago  meeting. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  So  this  week  we 
watch  and  listen  hopefully  as  the  future 
life  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
and  perhaps  more.  Is  discussed  and, 
hopefully,  brightened  by  those  meeting 
in  Pimta  del  Este  and  Santiago. 
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The  Bible  tells  us  that  "The  price  of 
wisdom  is  above  rubies."  We  have  the 
wisdom  to  improve  the  quality  of  man's 
life  on  earth,  if  we  try.  Our  hopes  and 
prayers  go  out  to  those  assembled  in 
Santiago  and  Punta  del  Este. 

Exhibit  1 

(From  the  New  Tork  Tlmea.  Apr.  11,  1967) 

In  thx  Nation  :  Povkrtt  aitd  Puntk  on.  Estk 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washinoton,  April  10. — President  Johnson 
went  out  to  watch  the  Washington  Senators 
this  Afternoon,  left  after  five  Innings  and  fled 
to  South  America.  No  one  can  blame  him 
for  that,  but  he  will  not  find  the  situation 
south  of  the  border  much  more  encouraging 
than  It  was  at  DC.  Stfullum,  where  the  Sen- 
ators staked  a  reasonable  claim  to  last  place 
In  the  flrert  game  of  the  season. 

Johnson's  personal  presence  at  Punte  del 
Este  Is  designed  to  demonstrate  the  United 
States'  Interest  In,  and  to  help  push  L&tln- 
Ameiican  heads  of  state  toward,  a  regional 
common  market.  Behind  that  purpose  lies 
the  Idea  that  regional  planning  and  trade  ar- 
rangements will  speed  the  growth  of  Latin- 
American  economies. 

FOVKETT    ON    THX    BIBX 

A  peculation  growth  of  3  per  cent  a  year 
is  rapidly  overtaking  the  area's  meager  ability 
to  feed,  house,  clothe,  educate,  and  employ 
Its  people,  with  a  resulting  Increase  In 
poverty. 

Undoubtedly,  a  successful  Latin-American 
common  market  would  help;  It  would  pre- 
suppose, at  the  least,  an  end  to  wasteful  du- 
plication of  Industrial  facilities  and  the  ham- 
stringing protectionism  that  the  duplication 


fosters.  But  Johnson  probably  Is  under  no 
Illusion  that  the  common  market  plan  can 
be  anything  more  than  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

RXSIBTINO    CBANGX 

That  Is  basically  because  the  world  Is  peo- 
pled with  men,  and  men  are  better  geared 
to  the  status  quo  than  to  revolutionary  pur- 
poses like  that  of  eliminating  poverty.  Even 
in  a  fast-growing  society  like  that  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  effect  such  a  revolution 
peacefully  Is  In  many  ways  a  virtually  Im- 
possible task;  as  the  President  took  off  for 
South  America  he  left  behind  a  tell-tale  ad- 
mission of  that  fact. 

This  came  In  the  news  that  the  celebrated 
"war  on  poverty,"  which  began  so  hopefully 
three  years  ago.  Is  going  to  be  sharply  re- 
vised (If  It  Burvlvee  at  all)  by  the  Adminis- 
tration Itself.  In  a  superb  bureaucratic 
euphemism,  officials  said  this  woxild  make 
the  program  "better  suited  to  the  complex- 
ities of  effective  and  efficient  administra- 
tion." 

Better  suited,  that  Is  to  say,  to  the  fears 
tuod  resistance  of  politicians,  of  the  commu- 
nity establishments  they  so  often  serve,  and 
of  people  who  quite  humanly  regard  with 
trepidation  anything  that  might  affect  their 
own  property,  status  and  privilege. 

The  proposed  changes  would  prevent  anti- 
poverty  workers  from  partisan  political  activ- 
ity, rule  out  any  use  of  poverty  funds  for 
"Illegal  picketing  or  demonstrations,"  and 
Increase  the  involvement  of  local  business- 
men, labor  leaders  and  elected  officials  (In 
other  words,  the  Establishment)  in  com- 
munity action  programs. 

Aside  from  the  facts  that  the  courts  have 
not  yet  established  any  clear-cut  rules  about 
what  constitutes  "Illegal  picketing  or  dem- 
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onstratlons,"  and  that  community  action 
programs  originally  were  to  be  the  vehicles 
for  drawing  the  poor  themselves  Into  effec- 
tive action  against  poverty,  it  Is  plain  that 
the  purposes  of  such  changes  In  the  program 
are  (a)  to  give  more  control  to  the  politi- 
cians and  the  economic  establistiment  in  any 
given  community,  and  (b)  to  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  poor  to  mobilize  their  own 
polltloal  power  outside  the  paternal  um- 
brella of  the  middle  class  and  the  wealthy. 
Thus,  the  brief,  sad  history  of  the  war  on 
poverty  amply  shows  that  the  dominant 
forces  of  society  are  unlikely  to  permit  a 
Oovemment  responsive  to  those  forces  to 
conduct  a  revolution  against  them — to 
threaten  the  class  structure  and  endanger 
property  and  privilege.  Yet.  any  effective  at- 
tack on  poverty  must  provide  the  poor  with 
more  than  job  training  and  birth  control; 
it  mxtst  provide  the  poor  with  money  of  their 
own  (redistribution  of  wealth)  and  an  ef- 
fective political  voice  (redistribution  of 
power) . 

SCKATCHING   THX   BTTXrACS 

That  Is  why  only  the  surface  of  the  Latin- 
American  problem  will  be  attacked  by  Pimte 
del  Este;  Just  as  has  been  the  case  In  the 
United  States,  economic  growth  alone  may 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  but  it  will  In- 
crease the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
and  the  middle  class  to  a  far  greater  degree. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Oovemment, 
that  of  the  United  States  recognizee  the 
needs  of  the  world's  poor  and  their  terrible 
power  to  rise  violently  If  these  are  not  met. 
But  its  dilemma  is  that  In  its  desire  to  avert 
violent  revolution  It  can  only  Join  forces  with 
those  who  have  the  largest  stake  in  the 
status  quo  and  who  therefore  are  least  will- 
ing to  see  it  changed. 
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■  The  years  in  which  the  annual  figures  tor  birth  rate,  death  rate,  and  In&nt  mor- 
tality rate  are  baaed  are  not  provided  In  the  source. 

>  Annual  averafte  rate  of  population  growth  for  all  underdeveloped  countries  on 
thb  and  subsequent  charts  are  based  on  years  1958-63,  as  compared  to  base  period  of 
1960-66  for  Europe. 


>  Tbtfe  2  items  taken  from  "Aaaistsnoe  for  Family  Planning  Prosrama  in  Develop- 
ing Countries,"  AID,  OIBoe  of  Technical  Coopwatlon  and  Research,  Health  Service, 
Population  Branch,  Washington  D.C.,  Jan.  1967.    P.  19. 


Exhibit  3 


CoNmzNCZ  in  Santiago 

There  is  drama  as  well  as  practical  im- 
pcrtance  In  the  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Planned  Parenthood  Federation  bting 
held  In  Santiago,  Chile,  this  week. 

Latin  America  is  at  least  96  percent  Roman 
Oathollc.  The  President  of  Chile,  Ediiardo 
Fre!,  U  a  Christian  Democrat — incidentally, 
with  a  family  almost  as  large  as  Senator 
Bobert  Kennedy's.  Yet  President  Prel  and 
the  Chileans  and,  indeed,  an  tindoubtedly 
huge  number  of  all  Latin  Americans  are  wel- 


coming and  applauding  the  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world  who  are  discussing  popula- 
tion control. 

This  Is  the  second  Important  conference  on 
the  subject  held  in  South  America.  In  Au- 
gust 1966  the  American  Assembly  of  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  Population  Council 
sponsored  a  hemispheric  meeting  in  Call, 
Colombia,  which  was  a  i^oneertng  success. 
Priests  from  Latin -American  countries  took 
part  and  the  meeting  had  the  blessing  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Call.  It  was  widely  and 
frankly  reported  In  the  press  of  the  hemi- 


sphere, as  the  Santiago  conference  will 
surely  be. 

The  special  reasons  why  birth  control  Is  a 
vital  subject  In  Latin  America  are  well 
known.  The  area  has  the  highest  birth  rate 
in  the  world;  it  Is  underdeveloped:  the  popu- 
lation Is  growing  faster  than  the  prtxluctlon 
of  food  to  noiulsh  it,  and  as  much  as  65  per- 
cent is  now  under  31  years  of  age.  The  abor- 
tion rate  Is  high.  Contraception  is  widely 
practiced,  despite  Church  teachings,  but  not 
widely  enough. 

No  region  of  the  world  needs  poptilstlon 


control  more.  The  conference  In  Santiago 
could  be  more  important  in  Its  potential  ef- 
fects on  Latin  America  than  the  meeting  of 
Presidents  that  begins  tomorrow  In  Punta  del 
Este. 

The  Chilean  meeting,  however,  is  truly  in- 
ternational. It  is  the  whole  world  that  needs 
population  control.  The  famine  In  parts  of 
India  today  is  the  result  of  prolonged 
droughts;  but  whatever  the  weather  is  in  the 
future,  India,  Pakistan  and  China  will  prob- 
ably face  famines  In  the  1970's  unless  births 
are  controlled.  Latin  America  could  hold  out 
somewliat  longer,  but  not  later  than  the 
1980's  the  way  birth  rates  are  going  now. 

The  greatest  Impediments  to  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  the  problem  are  the  religious  pro- 
hibitions involved  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  masses  In 
all  countries.  Meetings  such  as  the  one  now 
being  held  in  Chile  should  help  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  accommodation  in  the  field  of 
religion  and  for  education  and  economic  help 
In  vast  areas  where  such  help  Is  desperately 
needed. 


Exhibit  4 

WoRU>  CoNmtXNCE:  Pnix  Pbogkammk 
Arrangements 
sttndat,  april  0    { 
Opening  session 

Conference  Chairman:  Mr.  George  Cad- 
bury  (Canada),  Vice-Chalrman,  IPPP  Gov- 
erning Body. 

Session  Chairman:  Dr.  Lulsa  Pfau  (Chile), 
President,  Chilean  Association  tor  Protection 
of  the  Family,  and  President,  IPPF  Western 
Hemisphere  Regional  Council. 

Address  by  Seftor  Eduardo  Prel,  President 
of  Chile. 

Address  by  Seflor  Manuel  Pern&ndez, 
Mayor  of  Santiago. 

Response:  Shrlmatl  Dhanvanthi  Raima  Rau 
(India),  President,  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation. 

Keynote  Address:  Lord  Caradon,  Minister  of 
State  and  Permanent  United  Kingdom  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations. 

MONOAT,    APRIL    10 

Homing — Plenary  session :  Economic  and  so- 
cial problems  of  population  changes 

Session  Chairman:  Dr.  Len worth  Jacobs, 
President  of  the  Jamaica  FanUly  Planning 
Association  and  Medical  Officer,  Govern- 
ment Hospital,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica. 

Discussion  Chairman:  Mr.  Mllos  Macura, 
Chief,  United  Nations  Population  Division. 

Rapporteur;  Lie.  Raul  Benltez-Zenteno, 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Demog^raphy,  Na- 
tional University  of  Mexico. 

1.  The  Influence  of  Population  Changes: 
Miss  Carmen  A.  Mlr6,  Directed,  United  Na- 
tions Latin  American  Demographic  Centre 
(CELADE),  Santiago. 

2.  The  Impact  of  Population  Growth  on 
Agriculture  and  Industry:  Mr.  Gordon 
Brldger.  Senior  Economic  Adviser,  Ministry 
of  Overseas  Development,  United  Kingdom. 

3.  The  Employment  Situation  in  Latin 
America:  Professor  Alain  Touralne,  Professor 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Parts. 

Afternoon — General  session 

Session  Chairman:  Dr.  Sugiyama  lutaka. 
Research  Director,  Latin  American  Centre 
for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Discussion  Chairman:  Dr.  Enrique  Igleelas, 
Director,  Institute  of  Economic  Research, 
University  of  Montlvldeo. 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  Minoru  Muramatsu,  Fac- 
ulty of  Public  Health,  Japan.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, International  Union  |or  Scientific 
Study. 

1.  The  Impact  of  Population  Growth  on 
Housing:  Professor  Juliusz  Gorynski,  Pro- 
fessor of  The  Economics  of  Building  and 
Town  Planning,  Warsaw. 


3.  The  Impact  of  Population  Growth  on 
Food  Supplies:  Dr.  Hem&n  Santa  Crtiz,  As- 
sistant Director-General  for  Latin  American 
Affairs,  Food  and  Agrlcultiu-e  Organization. 

3.  The  Impact  of  Population  Growth  on 
Education:  Professor  Lim  Tay  Boh,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Singapore. 

4.  The  Impact  of  Population  Growth  on 
Mental  Health:  Professor  George  M.  Car- 
stairs,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Royal  Edlnbiu'gh  Hospital. 

Medical  session:  Recent  developmentM  <n 
biological  control  of  fertility 

Session  Chairman:  Professor  F.  T.  Sal, 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Ghana 
Medical  School. 

Discussion  Chairman:  Dr.  M.  K.  Krishna 
Menon,  Director,  Institute  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology,  Government  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  Madras. 

Rapporteurs:  Dr.  Margaret  Jackson,  Medi- 
cal Officer,  Devon  Family  Planning  Clinic. 
JJX..;  Consultant  to  IPPF  Medical  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Gregorio  Lim,  President  of  the 
Family  Planning  Association  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

1.  Orals 

(a)  Low  Dose  Products:  Dr.  Jorge  Marti- 
nez Manautou,  Director  of  Research,  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Security,  Mexico. 

(b)  Sequential  Therapy :  Prof essor  Rodney 
Shearman,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology,  University  of  Sydney. 

(c)  Post-coital  Oral  Contraception:  Pro- 
fessor John  McLean  Morris,  Professor  of 
Gynaecology,  Tale  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

2.  A  Contraceptive  Injection  Study:  Dr. 
Edward  Tyler,  The  Tyler  Clinic,  Los  Angeles: 
Member,  Oral  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
IPPF  Medical  Committee. 

3.  The  Effect  of  Oral  Contraception  on 
Lactation:  Dr.  Siva  Chinnatamby,  Mediciil 
Director  and  Vice-President,  Family  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Ceylon. 

4.  Orals:  Long-  and  Shoi^term  Side-Ef- 
fects: Dr.  Roberto  Nicholson,  Professor  of 
Gynaecology,  University  of  El  Salvador, 
Buenoe  Aires. 

6.  Treatment  of  Infertility:  Dr.  Bruno 
Lunenfeld,  Director,  Institute  of  Endocrinol- 
ogy, Tel-Hashomer  Government  Hospital, 
Israel. 

TTTBSOAT,   APRIL    11 

Morning — General  session:  Patterns  of 
family  life 

Session  Chairman:  Dr.  Harry  C.  Harley, 
MP.,  Member,  Canadian  House  of  Commons. 
Chairman  of  Health  and  Welfare  Committee. 

Discussion  Chairman:  The  Hon.  Harold 
Walter,  Minister  of  Health  for  Mauritius. 

Rapporteur:  Professor  Gino  Germanl,  De- 
partment of  Social  Relations,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Former  Director,  Institute  of  So- 
ciology, University  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina. 

1.  The  FanUly  as  a  Social  Unit — Bespon- 
sibllltlee  of  Husband  and  Wife:  Mrs.  Aziza 
Hussein,  Egyptian  delegate  to  UN  Cconmls- 
slon  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Member  of 
the  Board,  National  Association  for  Family 
Planning.  Egypt. 

3.  The  Effect  of  Family  Size  on  Growth  and 
Development  of  the  Child :  Dr.  Roberto  Rueda 
Williamson,  Director,  National  Institute  of 
Nutrition,  Bogota. 

3.  The  Family  as  an  Economic  Unit  and  a 
Basis  for  National  Planning:  Professor  G.  W. 
Roberts,  Professor  of  Demography,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  University  of  the  West 
Indies,  Jamaica. 

4.  The  Place  of  Family  Planning  In  Com- 
munity Integration  and  Development:  Dr. 
Olatunjl  Adenlyl -Jones,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Lagos  City  Coimcll;  Chairman,  Fam- 
ily Planning  Council  of  Nigeria. 

6.  Maternal  Health — ^Infant  Mortality:  Dr. 
Alexander  Keesler,  Chief,  Human  Reproduc- 
tion, World  Health  Organization,  Geneva. 


Basic  science  session  I:  The  male  factors  in 
reproduction 

Chairman:  Dr.  Jaime  Zipper,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Medical  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Chile. 

1.  Studies  In  the  Cations  of  Semen:  Dr. 
I.  G.  White,  Department  of  Veterinary  Physi- 
ology, University  of  Sydney. 

3.  Comments  on  the  Mode  of  Action  of 
Oonadotrophlns  in  the  Male:  Dr.  J.  D.  Rig- 
gers, Professor  of  Reproductive  Physiology, 
Division  of  Population  Dynamics,  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
UJBA. 

8.  Different  Response  of  the  Mountain 
Dwellers  to  Chorionic  Gonadotrophin  Hor- 
mone: Dr.  Roger  Guerra-Garcla,  Research 
Associate,  Department  of  Endocrinology,  In- 
stitute of  High  Altitude  Research,  Peru. 

4.  Places  of  Selective  Absorption  of  Col- 
loidal Particles  along  the  Sperm  Pathway: 
Dr.  Mairo  Burgos,  Professor  and  Director, 
Institute  of  Histology  and  Embriology.  School 
of  Medical  Science,  Mendoza,  Argentina. 

6.  Auto-Antibodies  to  Sperm  as  a  Cause  of 
Infertility  In  the  Human  Male:  Dr.  Philip 
RUmke,  Head,  Department  of  Immunology, 
Netherlands  Cancer  Institute. 

6.  Anti-Spermatic  Antibodies  in  the  Hu- 
man and  Animal  Male:  Dr.  Roberto  Manclnl, 
Professor  of  Histology,  Buenos  Aires  Medical 
School. 

7.  Immunologic  Aspermatogenesis  Induced 
In  Rabbits  by  other  Antigens  ttian  Sperma- 
tozoa and  Testis:  Dr.  Bruno  Lobo,  Professor 
of  the  PacxUty  of  Medical  Science,  State  Unl- 
vislty  of  Guanabara,  Brazil. 

Afternoon — General   session:    Educational 
factors  in  planned  parenthood 

Session  Chairman:  The  Hon.  Enche  Mo- 
hamed  Khlr  Johari.  Minister  of  Education 
and  Chairman,  National  Family  Planning 
Board,  Malaysia. 

Discussion  Chairman:  Dr.  Frandsco  Mar- 
dones-Restat,  Director-General,  National 
Health  Service,  Cliile. 

Rapporteur:  Mrs.  Avabal  Wadla,  President, 
Family  Planning  Association  of  India. 

1.  Attitudes  Toward  Planned  Parenthood: 
Dr.  J.  T.  Peng,  Assistant  Professor  in  Popula- 
tion Planning,  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  PubUc  Health. 

2.  Health  Education  In  Family  Planning 
Programmes:  Mrs.  Jean  Plnder,  U.S.  AID 
Health  Education  Consultant  In  Ghana. 

8.  The  Importance  of  Sex  Education: 

(a)  Sex  Education  at  School :  Rektor  Tors- 
ten  WickbMn,  Headmaster,  Katrlneholm  Sec- 
ondary School,  Sweden. 

(b)  Adult  Education  and  ResponslbUitles: 
Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  Executive  Director,  Sex 
Information  and  Education  Council  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  Role  of  Universities  and  Medical 
Schools:  Dr.  Jorge  Arias,  B.,  Director  of  the 
Training  Programme,  Central  American  Re- 
search Institute  for  Industry,  Guatemala. 
Public  meeting 

A  round-table  discussion  on  "Family  Plan- 
ning In  Contemporary  Thought." 

Chairman:  Dr.  Claudio  Vellz,  Director,  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs,  University  of 
ChUe. 

Six  panel  members  from  different  coimtrtea 
of  the  WOTld. 

Afedieal  session:  Intra-uterine  devices 

Session  Chairman:  Dr.  Phong  Aksara,  Dep- 
uty Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Health,  Ministry  of  Public  Health.  Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

Discussion  Chairman:  Dr.  Gabriel  Velaz- 
quez-Palau,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Valle,  Colombia. 

Rapporteurs:  Dr.  Sarah  Israel,  Officer-ln- 
Charge,  Family  Planning  Training  and  Re- 
search Centre,  Bombay. 

Sir  Theodore  Fox,  Director,  Family  Plan- 
ning  Association   of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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1.  Optimum   Insertion   Time   for   lUD's 

After  Abortion:  Dr.  Lldlja  Andolsek.  Director, 
PamUy  Planning  Centre.  Chief.  Department 
for  the  Study  of  Abortion  and  Contraception, 
Gynaecological  CUnlc.  University  of  Ljubl- 
jana, Yugoslavia. 

a.  Optimum  Insertion  Time  for  lUD's — Af- 
ter Delivery:  Mr.  Tye-Hln  Lean,  Senior  Con- 
sultant, Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  Ministry 
of  Health,  Kandang  Kerban  Hospital,  Singa- 
pore. 

3.  Optlmimi  Insertion  Time  for  lUD's — In 
Relation  to  Menstruation:  Dr.  Jaime  Zipper, 
Associate  Professor  of  Physiology.  Medical 
School,  University  of  Chile. 

4.  The  Effect  of  lUD  on  Lactation:  Dr. 
Carlos  Gomez-Rogers,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
ChUe. 

6.  The  Current  Status  of  Intra-Uterlne 
ContracepUon:  Dr.  Christopher  Tletze,  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Blo-Medlcal  Division,  The 
Population  Council. 

6.  Bacteriology  of  the  Uterus  with  lUD: 
Professor  Daniel  MlsheU,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecol- 
ogy, Los  Angeles  School  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

7.  The  Effect  of  lUD  on  the  Endosnetrlimi : 
Dr.  E.  Agullera,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynae- 
cology, Hospital  Cllnlco  Jose  J.  Agulrre,  San- 
tiago. 

WEDNESDAY,    APBIL    12 

Momtng — General  session:  The  world-wide 
problem  of  abortion 

Session  Chairman:  Dr.  Joaquin  Nufiez, 
Medical  Director,  Honduras  Family  Planning 
Association. 

Discussion  Chairman:  Professor  Pierre  Hu- 
blnont.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynae- 
cology, University  HospiUl  of  St.  Pierre, 
Brussels. 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  Andras  Kllnger,  Chief, 
Demographic  and  Social  Statistics  Section, 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America. 

1.  In  the  Par  East:  Dr.  Oenlchl  Nozue. 
Chief,  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynae- 
cology, Japanese  Red  Cross  Hospital. 

2.  In  Europe:  Professor  Franc  Novak,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology.  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine,  Ljubljana. 

3.  In  the  Near  East:  Dr.  Isam  Nazer.  Medi- 
cal Adviser,  Jordan  Family  Planning  Asso- 
ciation. 

4.  In  Latin  America:  Dr.  Rolando  Armljo, 
Professor  of  Epidemiology,  School  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  Chile;  and  Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Bureau. 

5.  In  North  America:  Dr.  Edmund  Over- 
street,  Professor  and  Vice-Chalrman,  Depart- 
ment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  School,  San  Fran- 
Cisco. 

Basic  science  session  tl:  ovum  transport  and 
fertilisation 

Chairman:  Professor  Roberto  Caldeyro- 
Barcia,  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department 
of  Physlopathology,  Service  of  Obstetrical 
Physiology,  School  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Uruguay,  Montevideo. 

1.  Tubal  Ovular  Relationship:  Dr.  Lulgl 
Mastroianni,  Professor  and  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

a.  Biological  Aspects  of  Tubal  Ovum  Trans- 
port: Dr.  Ramlro  Delgado,  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Morphology,  University  of  Valle,  Co- 
lombia. Executive  Director,  University  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  on  Population. 

3.  Cytochemlcal  Observations  on  Tubal 
Ovum  Ova:  Dr.  Luis  Izqulerdo,  Professor  of 
Biology,  Faculty  of  Science  and  Bmbrlology, 
FacxUty  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Chile. 

4.  The  Beginnings  of  Human  Develop- 
ment: Dr.  R.  a.  Edwards,  Physiological  Lab- 
oratory, Cambridge  University. 

6.  The  Effects  of  Steroids  on  the  Fertiliza- 
tion and  Transport  of  Mammalian  Eggs:  Dr. 
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M.  C.  Chang,  Senior  Scientist  at  the  Worces- 
ter Foundation  for  Experimental  Biology, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

6.  Mechanism  of  Action  of  Intra-Uterlne 
Foreign  Bodies  In  Animals:  Dr.  A.  B.  Kar, 
Deputy  Director  and  Head,  Division  of  Endo- 
crinology. Central  Drug  Institute,  Lucknow. 
India. 

7.  Mechanisms  of  Experimental  Immuno- 
InfertUlty:  Dr.  S.  J.  Plank,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Population  studies.  Department  of 
Demography  and  Himian  Ecology,  Harvard 
School  of  PubUc  Health,  U.SA. 
Afternoon — Medical  session:  toorking  session 

for  clinicians 

1.  Mode  of  Action  of  Present-day  Oral 
Contraceptives. 

2.  Roimd-table  Disctisslon  on  Intra- 
uterine Devices. 

Open  meeting:  A  round-table  discussion  on 
youth  and  sex  education 

Chairman:  Professor  Roberto  Caldeyro- 
Barcla,  Professor  ajid  Chairman,  Department 
of  Physlopathology,  Service  of  Obstetrical 
Physiology,  School  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Uruguay.  Montevideo. 

Panel  Members:  Dr.  Mary  Calderone.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Sex  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Council  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Agnete  Braestrup,  President  IPPF  Eu- 
rope and  Near  East  Region.  President  of 
the  Danish  Family  Planning  Association. 

Dr.  Mohammed  Ismail  Ragab,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  Eln 
Shams  University,  Cairo. 

Father  P.  Hem&n  Larrain  Acuna,  S.J.,  Di- 
rector, Institute  of  Psychology,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Chile. 

Dr.  Tborsten  SJiSvall,  Director,  Psychiatric 
Service,  Mental  Health  Agency,  Stockholm. 
Vice-President,  IPPF  Europe  and  Near  East 
Region. 

Rektor  Torsten  Wlckbom,  Headmaster,  Ka- 
trineholm  Secondary  School,  Sweden. 

Professor  Hermbgenes  Alvarez,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

THUmSDAT,    APUL    13 

Morning — General  session:  survey  and  status 

of  IPPF  family  planning  programmes 
__  Chairman:  Mr.  Cass  Canfleld.   Chairman. 
IPPF  Governing  Body. 

1.  Africa  Region:  Dr.  S.  Mwathl.  President, 
Family  Planning  Association  of  Kenya.  Dr. 
Olatunjl  Adenlyl-Jones,  Chairman,  Family 
Planning  Council  of  Nigeria. 

2.  Europe  and  the  Near  East  Region:  Mrs. 
Jban  Rettle,  Regional  Secretary,  IPPF  Europe 
and  Near  East  Region. 

3.  Indian  Ocean  Region:  Mrs.  E.  C.  Fer- 
nando, Regional  Secretary,  IPPF  Indian 
Ocean  Region:  Honorary  Secretary,  Family 
Planning   Association   of   Ceylon. 

4.  South-East  Asia  and  Oceania  Region: 
Mrs.  Goh  Kok  Kee,  JP..  Chairman.  IPPF 
South -East  Asia  and  Oceania  Region. 

6.  Western  Hemisphere  Region:  I>r.  LuUa 
Pfau,  President.  IPPF  Western  Hemisphere 
Regional  CouncU;  President,  ChUean  Asso- 
ciation for  Protection  of  the  Family. 

6.  Western  Pacific  Region:  Dr.  Cbong  Chin 
Lee.  Vice-Chalrman.  IPPF  Western  Pacific 
Regional  Council. 

Basic  science  session  III:  Uterine  Physiology 
and  implantation 
Chairman:  Professor  Alan  S.  Parkes,  Pro- 
fessor of   the  Physiology   of  Reproduction. 
Cambridge  University. 

1.  Ecology  of  Nidation:  Professor  M.  C. 
Shelesnyak,  Professor  of  Blodynamlcs,  De- 
partment of  Experimental  Biology,  Welz- 
tnann  Institute  of  Science,  Rehovoth,  Israel. 

2.  Mechanism  of  Antl-Implantatlon  Ac- 
tion of  Anti-Oestrogens:  Dr.  M.  R.  N.  Prasad, 
Professor  of  Zoology,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Delhi. 

3.  The  Anti-Fertility  Properties  of  StUbene 
and  Blbenzyl  Derivatives:  Professor  C.  W. 
Emmens,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology, 
University  of  Sydney. 


4.  Induction  of  the  Reversible  and  Irreven- 
Ible  Changes  in  the  Endometrium  of  tb« 
Rat,  In  order  to  Avoid  Implantation:  Dr. 
Jaime  Zipper.  Associate  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology.  Medical  School,  University  of  Chile. 

5.  Uterine  Activity  in  Non-Pregnant 
Women :  Dr.  Elslmar  Metzker  Coimtlnho,  De- 
partment of  Biochemistry,  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, Bahia,  Brazil. 

6.  Studies  on  the  Effects  of  lUD's  on  Tubo- 
Uterlne  Motility  In  Rhesus  Monkeys:  Dr. 
Peter  Eckstein,  Department  of  Anatomy, 
Medical  School,  Birmingham,  England. 

7.  Physiology  of  the  Human  Fallopian 
Tube:  Dr.  O.  Gomez-Rogers,  Assistant  Pio- 
feasor  of  Obstetrics,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
University  of  ChUe. 

Afternoon — Plenary  session:  Contraceptie 
Techniques 

Session  Chairman:  Professor  Octavlo  Rod- 
rigues  Lima.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyn- 
aecology, Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Brazil. 

1.  Rhythm  Method  (The  Use  of  Basal  Body 
Tempera txire) :  Dr.  Anlbal  Rodrlgues,  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  Gynaecology,  El  Sal- 
vador Hospital  and  Catholic  University.  San- 
tiago. 

2.  Intra-Utertne  Devices — Mechanism  ol 
Action:  Report  from  the  Basic  Science  Ses- 
sion; Dr.  Lulgl  Mastroianni,  Jr.,  Professor 
and  Chairman,  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
U.S.A. 

3.  Intra-Utertne  Devices — Optimum  Inser- 
tion Time:  Report  from  the  Medical  Session; 
Dr.  Sarah  Israel,  Offlcer-ln-Charge,  Family 
Planning  Training  and  Research  Centre, 
Bombay. 

4.  Recent  Developments  In  Biological  Con- 
trol of  FerUllty:  Report  from  the  Medical 
Session;  Professor  M.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  Di- 
rector, Institute  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynae- 
cology, Government  HosplUl  for  Women  and 
Children,  Madras. 

8-  Comparison  of  Long-term  Effectiveness 
In  lUDe  and  Orals;  Dr.  Antonio  Hernandez 
Torres,  Regional  Director  In  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology,  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

6.  The  Place  of  Local  and  Vaginal  Methods: 
Dr.  Helena  Wright.  Vice-Chalrman.  IPPP 
Medical  Committee;  Vice-Chalrman,  IPPP 
Europe  and  Near  East  Region. 

7.  Future  trends:  Report  from  the  Basic 
Science  sessions.  Professor  A.  S.  Parkes,  De- 
partment of  the  Phyrlology  of  Reproduction, 
Cambridge  University. 

FKn>AT,    AFSn.    14 

Morning — General  session:  Programming  for 
family  planning  services 

Session  Chairman:  Mr.  Sam  Keeny,  Resi- 
dent Representative  of  the  Population  Coun- 
cil for  East  Asia. 

Discussion  Chairman:  Mr.  R.  L.  Munre, 
03.E.,  President,  Family  Planning  Associa- 
tion of  FIJI. 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  Hem&n  Mendoza,  Chief, 
PopulaOon  Studies  Division,  Colombian  A«- 
sodaUon  of  Medical  FaculUee. 

1.  Available  Traimng  FaclUtlee  and  Train- 
ing Organizations:  Dr.  Dlpak  BhaUa,  Family 
Planning  Commissioner,  India. 

2.  Administration  of  Family  Planning 
Services:  Mr.  Enver  Adll,  Family  Planning 
Commissioner,  Pakistan. 

3.  The  Role  of  Para-Medical  Personnel: 
(o)  Dr.  Gordon  Cummins.  Chief  Specialist. 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hospital.  Director,  Population  Council  Re- 
search Project,  Barbados. 

(b)  Mrs.  Marina  PhllUps-Gay,  Midwife, 
Population  CoimcU  Research  Project,  Bar- 
bados. 

4.  The  Responsibility  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Medical  Profession:  Dr.  Alan  Guttmacb- 
er.  Chairman,  IPPF  Medical  Committee. 
President,  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
of  America. 


Basic  science  session  IV:  Hypofhalamic-hy- 
pophysial  goTiadal  axis 
Chairm^in:  Professor  E.  C.  Amoroso,  Pro- 
fessor of  physiology.  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, London. 

1.  Ovulating  Hormone  (LH)  Secretion — A 
Model  for  the  Automatic  Control:  Dr.  Victor 
H  Ramirez,  Professor  and  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Physiology,  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine, Austral  University  of  Chile. 

2.  Inhibitory  Action  of  Human  Hypotha- 
lamic Extracts  on  Ovulation  in  Rats:  Dr. 
Manuel  de  la  Lastra,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine,  San- 
tiago. 

3  Ovarian  Response  to  Oonadotrophins  in 
Patients  under  Antl-Ovulatory  Therapy: 
Dr.  Carlos  Qual,  President,  Mexican  Society 
of  Nutrition  and  Endoctrinology. 

4.  Long-term  Side-effects  of  19-NOR  Con- 
traceptive Compounds:  Professor  A.  Llp- 
Bchutz,  Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine, 

Chile. 

5.  Effect  of  Steroidal  and  Non-Steroldal 
Agents  on  Hypophysial -Gonadal  Axis:  Dr.  S. 
Roy,  Deputy  Director.  Central  Family  Plan- 
ning Institute.  New  Delhi. 

6  Transplantable  spontaneous  and  Expe- 
rimentally Produced  Pituitary  and  Testicular 
Tumours  of  the  Rat,  Tumorigenlc  and  Antl- 
Tumoral  Actions  of  Oestrogens:  Dr.  R.  Igle- 
glas,  Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine, 
Chile. 
,4 /temoon— Plenary     session:     Effectiveness 

Session  Chairman:  Mr.  Ernst  Mlchanek, 
Director-General,  or  a  Representative  of  the 
Swedish  International  Development  Author- 
ity. 

Di-icussion  Chairman:  Mr.  A.  M.  A.  Kabir, 
President,  East  Pakistan  Family  Planning 
.Association. 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  Aqulles  Sobrero,  Director. 
Margaret  Sanger  Research  Bureau.  New  York. 

1.  The  Effectiveness  of  FanUly  Planning 
Programmes : 

(o)  On  the  Birthrate:  Dr.  Oscar  Hark- 
avy.  Director,  Population  Programme,  Ford 
Foundation. 

(b)  On  Incidence  of  Abortion :  Dr.  Minora 
TachI,  Director,  Institute  of  Population 
Problems,  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare. 
Tokyo. 

2.  Critical  Evaluation  of  Family  Planning 
Programmes:  Dr.  Frank  Notesteln,  President, 
The  Population  Council,  U.8.A. 

3  Measures  for  Greater  Effectiveness:  Dr. 
Jae  Mo  Tang,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine. Tonsel  University,  Seoul,  Korea.  Chair- 
man, Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
Korea. 

SATUKDAT,   APRIL    IS 

Morning — Closing  seseion 
Chairman:  Professor       Hemin       Romero, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Social  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  University  of  Chile.     Ei- 
ecutlve  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Vote  of  thanks:  President.  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

1.  Sxunmary  of  the  Conference:  Mr.  O.  W. 
Cadbury  (Canada),  Vice-Chalrman,  IPPF 
Governing  Body. 

2.  The  Future  of  the  IPPF:  Sir  Colvllle  De- 
verell,  Secretary-General  of  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

3.  Closing  Address:  Dr.  Ram6n  ValdlvleBO, 
Minister  of  Health,  Chile. 


SENATOR  CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  April  6  reported  that  50  years 
ago  on  April  6,  1917.  the  present  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  was  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, he  was  present  at  the  time  of 
the  congressional  declaration  of  war 
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Which  brought  the  United  States  into 
World  War  I. 

His  discussion  of  some  of  the  events 
related  thereto  makes  interesting  read- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PiTTY  YxABS  Ago  Today:  Hatdbn  Recalls  VS. 
Entky  Into  War  I 

Fifty  years  ago  today  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I  and  stepped  toward  a 
role  in  world  leadership. 

On  that  day,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  an 
8-year-old  In  Texas. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  6,  was  learning  his 
ABCs  In  Wallace,  S.D. 

But  there  Is  one  man  who  was  In  Congress 
when  war  was  declared  April  6,  1917,  who  is 
still  there — Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  D-Arlz.  Hell 
be  90  next  fall. 

Hayden  came  to  the  House  In  1912  when 
Arizona  was  admitted  as  a  state.  He  served 
there  until  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1928. 

In  a  war  anniversary  interview,  Hayden  re- 
called long  hours  of  debate  before  the  Ho\ise 
passed  the  war  resolution,  373  to  60,  In  the 
early  morning  hours  of  April  6. 

But  of  all  that  was  said,  Hayden  related, 
"I  remember  most  distinctly  the  remarks  of 
Jeannette  Rankin,  the  lady  from  Montana." 

Miss  Rankin,  a  Republican  and  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  House,  did  not  respond 
vmtil  her  name  had  been  called  four  times  on 
the  roll  call.  Then,  close  to  tears,  she  stood 
and  said,  "I  want  to  stand  by  my  country, 
but  I  cannot  vote  for  war.    I  vote  no." 

Hayden  said  when  he  voted  for  the  war 
declaration  he  was  expressing  the  overwhelm- 
ing view  of  his  constituents. 

Hayden  said  that  with  the  declaration  of 
war  he  and  a  number  of  his  House  colleagues 
began  to  talk  about  volunteering. 

"Three  members  Joined  before  (President) 
Woodrow  Wilson  Issued  an  executive  order  to 
prohibit  any  more  of  us  from  Joining,"  Hay- 
den continued.  "One  of  them  was  Florello 
LaGuardia  of  New  York. 

"By  the  middle  of  1918,  when  this  ban  had 
kind  of  been  forgotten,  fovir  of  us  went  down 
and  enlisted  and  served  until  after  the 
armistice." 

He  named  the  other  three  as  retired  Judge 
Marvin  Jones  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
then  a  Texas  representative;  another  Texan, 
the  late  Sen.  Tom  Connally.  then  in  the 
House,  and  the  late  Albert  Johnson,  a  repre- 
sentative from  Washington. 

Hayden,  a  captain  In  the  Arizona  National 
Guard,  was  made  a  major  and  was  command- 
ing an  Infantry  battalion  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash., 
when  discharged. 

STEPS  TOWARD   DECLARATION 

Chronologically,  the  steps  In  the  declara- 
tion of  war  were  these : 

April  2 — Wilson,  addressing  a  night  Joint 
session  of  the  Senate  and  House,  asked  for 
the  declaration.  It  was  then  that  he  said 
"the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy." 

April  3 — Sen.  Robert  M.  LaPollette,  R-Wls., 
by  the  technicality  of  invoking  Senate  rules 
find  refxislng  unanimous  consent,  temporarily 
blocked  Senate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  13  hours  and  at  11  pjn.  passed  It, 
82  to  6. 

April  5 — The  House  began  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

April  6 — After  18  hours  of  debate,  the 
House  passed  it.  Newspapers  of  the  day 
variously  report  the  time  as  3:12  ajn.  and 
3 :  16  ajn.    At  1 :  18  p jn.,  Wilson  signed  it. 

One  account  is  that  Wilson's  action  was 
signaled  by  semaphore  from  a  White  House 
window  to  the  Navy  Department,  then  re- 
layed to  ships  at  sea. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
NISEI  CLAIMS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  handed 
down  yesterday  restoring  the  rightful 
claims  of  thousands  of  American  citizena 
of  Japanese  descent  who  sought  partial 
return  on  their  savings  accounts  vested 
by  the  Federal  Government  during 
World  War  n. 

The  Court  unanimously  held  that  some 
4,100  Nisei  claimants  were  entitled  to  a 
generous  Interpretation  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  held  last  year  barred  their 
claims. 

These  4,100  persons  were  those  who 
did  nothing  in  response  to  a  1958  Gov- 
ernment offer  to  redeem  their  certifl- 
cates  of  deposit  in  American  branches  of 
Japanese  banlcs  for  2  cents  on  the  post- 
war dollar— far  below  the  postwar  con- 
version rate. 

In  September  last  year,  when  the  At- 
torney General  held  that  they  were 
barred  from  claiming  even  that  very 
small  amoimt,  I  wrote  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  strong  letter  of  protest.  I  said, 
in  part: 

As  a  lawyer,  I  think  the  claimants  have 
a  very  good  case.  As  a  Senator,  I  deplore 
our  Government's  reliance  on  a  technical 
groimd  to  deny  American  citizens  their 
rights. 

As  an  American  citizen.  I  think  the  time 
Is  long  overdue  for  some  act  of  equity  for 
these  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
proved  their  loyalty  many  times  over  during 
the  war  in  the  face  of  great  hardship. 

In  October  1966. 1  again  wrote  the  At- 
torney General,  urging  him  to  retain  cus- 
tody of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  fvmds 
in  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  If  the 
Supreme  Court  subsequently  should  rule 
against  the  claims  of  the  Japanese- 
American  depositors. 

I  feared  that  if  these  claimants  were 
denied  judicial  relief,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  keep  custody  of  those  funds 
in  order  to  give  Congress  time  to  pass  a 
law  to  correct  this  gross  injustice.  At 
that  time  I  announced  my  intention  to 
Introduce  such  legislation. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  note  that  In  view 
of  the  Court's  decision,  this  action  is 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  sought  In  behalf 
of  these  citizens  last  year  was  wholly 
reasonable  and  long  overdue. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  waive 
a  technicality  of  law  and  allow  the  return 
to  these  depositors  of  fimds  which  are 
rightfully  theirs  is  a  ruling  I  consider 
eminently  fair  and  just. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments.  Its  leaders,  its  staff,  and 
its  supporters,  both  past  and  present, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  people  of 
Washington  and  of  the  adjacent  areas 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  to 
most  of  us,  and  especially  to  local  elected 
and  appointed  officials,  that  the  solu- 
tions   to    the    complex    problema    of 
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our  growlnsr  metropolltaxi  centers  can 
onJy  be  determined  and  effected 
through  organized,  constructive  cooper- 
ation among  pertinent  local  govern- 
ments. As  a  member  and  past  chairman 
of  the  Hampton  Roads  Committee  on 
Areawlde  Cooperation,  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  metropolitan  problems  of 
my  native  section  In  Virginia,  I  have  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Importance  of 
Joint  efforts  In  solving  problems  affect- 
ing a  number  of  local  communities  In  an 
urban  area. 

Metropolitan  Washington  was  fortu- 
nate a  decade  ago  to  have  leaders  with 
sufHclent  vision  to  form  the  area's  Coun- 
cil of  Oovemments.  It  Is  the  third  old- 
est such  organization  In  the  Nation.  The 
fact  that  there  are  now  more  than  50 
similar  groups  throughout  the  country 
Is  certainly  due  In  part  to  the  success  of 
the  Washington  Council.  As  the  Vice 
President  declared  last  week  at  the  first 
National  Conference  of  Councils  of  Gov- 
ernments, the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  "has  been  a  pilot  program  and  it 
has  blazed  a  new  path  of  govenmiental 
operation." 

Not  only  was  the  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Oovemments  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind,  It  has  also  been  one  of  the  most 
successful.  The  Council.  Its  member 
governments,  and  their  participating  of- 
ficials have  been  justly  recognized 
throughout  the  NaUon  for  theh-  exem- 
plary cooperation  and  noteworthy 
achievements.  Among  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments  are  the 
development  of  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment communications  networks,  atr  pol- 
lution studies  and  formulation  of  a 
model  local  ordinance  to  secure  air  pol- 
lution control,  and  promotion  of  politi- 
cal and  financial  support  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  interstate  compact  and  de- 
velopment of  an  area  subway  system. 
In  short,  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  has  been  a  doer 
as  well  as  a  thinker  and  planner. 

Its  Impact  has  extended  beyond  the 
Washington  area:  in  my  home  State  of 
Virginia  serious  consideration  Is  being 
given  by  the  Governor  and  the  general 
assembly  to  the  development  of  a  State 
policy  which  would  encourage  establish- 
ment of  councils  of  governments  in 
metropolitan  sections  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  And  across  the  coun- 
try the  Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Governments,  through  Its  effec- 
tiveness and  weU  deserved  national  rep- 
utation, has  provided  much  of  the  Im- 
petus for  the  widespread  support  which 
now  exists  in  the  metropolitan  areas  for 
this  kind  of  political  innovation. 

On  the  occasion  of  Its  10th  anniver- 
sary I  would  like  to  salute  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments for  its  past  contributions  and  wish 
it  continued  success  for  the  future. 


April  11,  1967 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  LAWYER  IN  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ri<x«d  a  paper  which 
I  prepared  last  year  and  which  was 
printed  In  the  Ricoiu)  of  Mait^h  2.  1966. 


entitled  '"nie  Role  of  the  Lawyer  In  the 
Legislative  Process." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

Th«  Rolk  of  th«  Lawtex  in  thb  Lboiblatits 
Prockss 
Mr.   Bthd   of   West   Virginia.     Mr.   Presi- 
dent. William  Allen,  president  of  the  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.,  has  observed  that: 

"No  movecnent  In  history  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  man's  condition  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Justice  has  ever  succeeded  with- 
out the  presence,  the  Influence,  and  the 
leadership  of  great  and  courageous  lawyers. 
No  such  movement,  once  established,  has 
been  maintained  against  opposing  forces 
without  the  aid  of  great  and  cotirageous 
lawyers."     (47  A3A.J.  B81)    (1961). 

This  observation  by  Mr.  Allen,  a  law- 
yer turned  businessman,  finds  ample 
confirmation  In  the  lawyer's  dominant 
and  brilliant  role  In  the  political  history 
of  our  country.  In  the  beginning  It  was 
lawyers  Uke  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Madison,  and  John  Adams 
whose  eloquence  against  'the  history  of 
repeated  Injuries  and  usurpations,  all  hav- 
ing In  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  States,"  sparked 
the  drive  for  lnde(>endence. 

More  than  half  the  delegates  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress  which  met  In 
1776  were  lawyers.  Three  members  of  the 
famous  Committee  of  Five  which  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  lavryers: 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Roger 
Sherman.  Thirty-two  of  the  flfty-flve  signa- 
tories of  that  docimient  were  lawyers. 
Thirty-five  of  the  flfty-flve  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  1787  were 
lawyers. 

Independence  secured.  It  was  lawyers  the 
likes  of  the  great  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Web- 
ster who  debated  In  Congress  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  National  Oovenunent. 

At  the  moment  of  greatest  peril  to  the 
Nation,  It  was  the  down-to-earth  prairie 
lawyer,  Abrahxun  Lincoln,  who  emerged  from 
the  Springfield  circuit  to  save  the  Union. 

It  was  two  other  lawyers,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  D.  Hoosevelt,  who  led  the 
mighty  Allied  forces  to  victory  in  the  gigantic 
upheavals  that  have  convulsed  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Both  men  were  outstanding  cham- 
pions In  the  cause  for  a  great  and  free  society 
not  only  for  our  own  people  but  also  for  all 
people.  Both,  as  lawyers,  foresaw  that  the 
eventual  survival  of  this  planet  depended 
upon  the  establishment  of  law  and  order, 
and  both  sponsored  the  development  of  world 
legal  and  political  institutions  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes. 

In  time  of  peace  and  In  time  of  war.  In 
the  legislature  and  In  the  execuUve  branch, 
as  well  as  the  judiciary,  our  Nation  has 
drawn  Its  leadership  from  the  ranks  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  Is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  24  of  our  36  Presidents  have  been  law- 
yers. The  profession  can  boast  among  that 
number:  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison.  James  Monroe,  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
So,  also,  In  the  89th  Congress,  as  with 
most  of  Its  predecessors,  lawyers — 805  In 
number — make  up  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership. Congressional  Quarterly,  January 
1. 1965,  page  25. 

The  attraction  of  pubUc  service  for  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  comment,  usually  generous  comment, 
over  the  years.  As  one  might  expect,  the 
reasons  advanced  to  explain  this  truly  Amer- 
ican phenomenon  are  many  and  diverse. 
John  J.  McCloy,  lawyer,  banker,  and  public 
servant  extraordinary,  has  put  It  this  way: 
"In  oiir  society,  with  a  Federal  Congress 
and  48  State  le^latures,  It  Is  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  great  demand  for  lawyers. 


and  I  am  sure  that  this  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional life  accounts  In  substantial  part  for 
the  large  nimiber  of  lawyers  who  become 
public  figures.  We  are,  moreover,  a  legalistic 
coimtry.  We  have  a  much  wider  field  of 
appUcatlon  of  statutes  and  regulations  than 
Is  the  case  elsewhere.  Our  Inheritance  of 
governmental  traditions  and  customs  is  rela- 
tively small. 

"In  England.  France,  and  Oeimany,  for 
example,  neither  pubUc  nor  business  Ufe  re- 
quires such  a  familiarity  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  legislation  and  regulations  which 
we  encounter.  The  ever-Increasing  volume 
of  this  material  Is  a  fiu-ther  reason  why 
lawyers  In  this  country  are  more  apt  to  be- 
come Interested  In  public  affairs  and  more 
conscious  of  pubUc  needs."  (2  Washington 
and  Lee  Law  Review  171,  173-174  (1968).) 

Others  have  said  that  lawyers  are  attracted 
to  public  life  because  of  the  challenge  which 
such  service  presents  and  the  satisfaction  of 
having  made  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
one's  country  and  time. 

Some  commentators  have  explained  the 
lawyer's  call  to  public  service  In  terms  of 
his  traditional  roles  of  advocate  and  coun- 
selor. It  Is  not  unxisual  for  those  using  this 
approach  to  begin  with  Woodrow  Wilson's 
statement  that  "Politics  U  the  struggle  for 
law,  for  an  Institutional  expression  of  the 
changing  Ufe  of  society." 

From  this  basis,  they  proceed  to  draw  a 
number  of  conclusions,  such  as,  since  the 
lawyer  is  constantly  engaged  In  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  in  the  courts  and  the 
application  of  the  law  In  his  practice,  It  Is 
only  natural  that  he  should  have  an  Interest 
In  the  execution  of  the  law  as  a  public  execu- 
tive, or  In  the  change  or  development  of  the 
law  to  meet  "the  changing  life  of  society,"  as 
a  legislator;  or,  since  the  lawyer  Is  constant- 
ly articulate  In  the  courts  In  controversies, 
many  of  which  are  of  great  pubUc  Interest, 
he  Is  at  home  In  the  public  forum  pleading 
public  causes  which  he  deems  to  be  of  In- 
terest to  his  larger  client,  the  pubUc  In- 
terest. 
Thus,  we  are  told: 

"When  great  occasions  arise  when  a  com- 
munity wishes  to  express  Its  thought  and 
feeling,  or  when  events  are  to  be  fashioned, 
the  lawyer  •  •  •  is  the  most  natural  spokes- 
man on  such  significant  occasions."  (Pep- 
per, The  Lawyer  Call  to  the  Public  Service, 
34  Penn.  Bar  Assoc.  Quart.  125,  126  (1962- 
63).) 

WhUe  these  observations  serve  to  explain 
In  substantial  part  the  demand  for  lawyers 
In  government  and  "the  lawyers"  call  to  pub- 
lic service,"  they  do  not  fully  explain  why 
men  with  the  training  and  background  pecu- 
liar to  the  legal  profession  have  played  and 
are  playing  so  predominant  and  successful 
a  role  in  government.  That  this  training 
when  properly  used  and  developed  Is  most 
effective  In  government  comes  to  us  on  high 
authority.  Thomas  Jefferson  remarked  that: 
"The  study  of  the  law  Is  useful  In  a  va- 
riety of  points  of  view.  It  qualifies  a  man  to 
be  useful  to  himself,  to  his  neighbors,  and 
to  the  public.  It  Is  the  most  certain  step- 
ping-stone to  preferment  In  the  poUtlcal 
line." 

The  attributes  which  legally  trained  men 
can  bring  to  public  service  were  perhaps  best 
described  by  the  late  Justice  Frankfxirter. 
He  put  It  this  way: 

"The  kind  of  faculties  that  are  needed  |for 
public  affairs]  are  more  likely  to  be  trained 
in  men  brought  up  In  the  law  than  In  any 
other  calling— the  ability  to  see  the  many 
sldedness  of  what  appears  to  be  simple  prob- 
lems, the  ability  to  give  to  those  problems 
the  pctots  of  view  of  the  Interests  of  aU 
relevant  factors,  factors  with  which,  though 
you  are  not  sympathetic  or  which,  on  the 
whole  you  do  not  think  should  prevaU,  never- 
theless have  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  the 
final  accommodation  ♦  •  •  that  Is  the  very 
special  claim  of  the  lawyer;  that  he  Is  by 
the  nature  of  his  calling,  relatively  heedful 
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of  Intellectual  disinterestedness  in  seeing  a 
problem  whole,  analyzing  a  problem,  tAiring 
it  apart  into  Its  components."  (18  Fed.  Bar. 
Journal  24,  25  (1958).) 

In  Justice  Frankfurter  these  attributes — 
Industry,  articulation,  detachedness  and  ob- 
jectivity— ^reached  a  zenith. 

It  would  be  nonsense  to  think  that  the 
characteristics  the  Justice  enumerated  are 
exclusively  the  possession  of  the  lawyer,  or 
that  they  are  substitutes  for  breadth  of 
mind,  ability,  and  courage.  The  attributes 
of  the  trained  lawyer  to  which  he  referred 
are,  for  the  most  part,  tools  which  all  wise 
and  capable  men  employ  or  strive  to  employ. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  through 
constant  use,  these  tools  are  apt  to  be  kept 
better  sharpened  by  the  lawyer,  and  that 
when  be  enters  government,  or  any  other 
endeavor,  they  are  likely  to  produce  more 
effective  results  in  his  hands  than  in  the 
bands  of  even  very  able  men  whose  pursuits 
have  not  so  continuously  demanded  their 
sharpness. 

Having  examined  the  extent  of  lawyers'  in- 
fluence and  representation  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  and  the  reasons  for  their  pre- 
eminent role  in  government,  I  would  now 
like  to  discuss  the  variety  of  legal  assistance 
available  to  Members  of  Congress.  This  will 
bring  us  into  contact  with  a  little  known  but 
extremely  valuable  Government  lawyer — the 
legislative  attorney.  There  are.  of  course, 
two  avenues  of  Internal  legal  assistance  to 
Congress;  namely,  the  Ofllce  of  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  and  the  legal  staff  of  congres- 
sional committees.  In  addition  to  these  fa- 
miliar sources,  Members  may  seek  advice  and 
assistance  from  lawyers  on  their  own  im- 
mediate staffs  and  from  the  lawyers  of  the 
American  Law  Division,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Although  the  ready  availability  of  such 
legal  assistance  to  Members  comes  as  UtUe 
surprise  to  anyone,  the  role  of  the  legislative 
attorney  Is  not  as  well-known  as  that  of  his 
counterpart  In  the  executive  branch.  The 
reasons  for  this  relative  obscurity  are  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  anonymity  that  cloaks 
his  work,  and  partly  because  relatively  few 
lawyers  have  the  same  personal  contact  with 
Congress  as  an  Institution  as  they  do  with 
other  branches  of  Government. 

Despite  this  relative  obscurity,  the  legisla- 
tive attorney  plays  an  Important  role  In 
shaping  the  Ixxly  of  law  which  affects  every 
one  of  us.  Both  in  terms  of  infiuence  and 
numbers,  lawyers  predominate  off  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  predomi- 
nance of  lawyers  in  the  Capitol  will.  If  any- 
thing, continue  to  grow  with  the  Increased 
size  and  complexity  of  the  congressional 
workload  and  the  demand  for  persons  with 
legal  training. 

The  makeup  and  activities  of  the  modern 
Congress  are  a  far  cry  from  those  of  the  First 
Congress  In  1789.  The  26  Senators  and  66 
Representatives  who  met  in  1788  had  only  a 
very  tiny  staff  to  assist  them  with  their  legis- 
lative activities.  These  activities  consisted 
chiefly  of  action  on  little  more  than  100 
pieces  of  legislation  involving  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  M.6  mUlion  for  the  entire  Federal 
establishment. 

The  present  Congreu,  composed  of  636 
Members,  will  have  before  It  some  18.000  bills 
and  wlU  pass  on  two  annual  budgets  exceed- 
ing tlOO  billion  each.  In  contrast  to  the 
First  Congress  which  had  only  a  handful  of 
committees  and  conducted  no  Investigations 
whatsoever,  contemporary  Congresses  devot« 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  legislative  oversight 
and  Investigation.  Unlike  their  18th  century 
predecessors,  today  Members  have  a  fulltlme, 
year-round  occupation  the  scope  and  breadth 
of  which  requires  the  help  of  more  than  2,500 
noncierlcal  staff  aids.  Including  more  than 
600  persons  with  legal  training. 

Of  the  four  kinds  of  legislative  attorneys 
who  assist  Members  in  the  performance  of 
their  legislative  duties,  doubUess  those  on 
the  Member's  personal  staff  have  the  broad- 
est range  of  actlvltes.     Commonly  referred 


to  as  legislative  assistant,  the  staff  lawyer 
is  responsible  for  such  things  as  analyzing 
legislation  before  the  Members  committee  or 
before  the  entire  House,  briefing  the  Mem- 
ber on  all  the  relevant  factors  Involved,  and 
sometimes  recommending  a  position  for  the 
Member  to  take.  Some  portion  of  his  time 
also  will  be  taken  up  by  the  preparation  of 
bills  and  amendments  for  the  Member  him- 
self to  Introduce,  and  assisting  the  Member  in 
working  toward  favorable  action. 

In  addition,  the  legislative  assistant,  as  a 
member  of  the  staff.  Is  frequently  called 
upon  to  shoulder  many  of  the  other  activities 
of  the  office.  Thus,  It  is  not  unusual  for 
him  to  draft  answers  to  constituent  corre- 
spondence and  assist  visiting  constituents  in 
their  business  dealings  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. On  occasions  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  stand  in  for  the  Member  at  a  speak- 
ing engagement  or  to  testify  on  his  behalf. 

Because  of  the  farflung  nature  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities, the  legally  trained  staffman 
learns  early  the  importance  of  cultivating 
contacts  with  various  sources  of  "expertise" 
which  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort.  These  contacts  number  among  them 
his  brother  attorneys  on  the  committee  staffs, 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Frequently,  he  will  caU 
on,  and  seek  advice  on  specific  matters  from, 
nongovernmental  sources,  such  as  bar  and 
trade  associations,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  lobbyists. 

Hence,  the  legislative  assistant  frequently 
is,  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Member's  alter 
ego.  The  price  paid  for  this  close  association 
with  the  Member  Is  a  high  degree  of  ano- 
nymity outside  the  confines  of  the  congres- 
sional office. 

Whether  the  Member  himself  Is  a  lawyer 
and/or  has  a  lawyer  on  his  staff,  both  even- 
tually call  upon  the  legal  experts  employed 
by  the  16  Senate  and  20  House  standing  com- 
mittees that  handle  legislation,  and  some  16 
or  more  special,  select,  and  joint  committees 
which  are  primarily  concerned  with  conduct- 
ing mvestlgations.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  narrow  range  of  subjects  over  which  each 
committee  has  jurisdiction,  virtually  assures 
that  the  lawyer  on  the  staff  Is  a  quallfled 
expert. 

Although  appointments  of  committee  staff 
personnel  are  generally  made  by  the  chair- 
man alone  or  In  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  committee  aids  have 
a  responsibility  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee.  They  are  expected  to  furnish 
factual  Information  about  matters  of  com- 
mittee business  to  any  Member  who  requests 
it,  including  those  not  on  his  committee. 

In  addition  to  assisting  Members,  com- 
mittee coimsel  are  responsible  lor  virtually 
all  aspects  of  the  functional  operations  of 
the  committee.  He  prepares  for  hearings  by 
caUing  for  and  arranging  the  appearance  of 
witnesses,  establishing  lines  of  inquiry,  and 
getting  all  the  relevant  legal  and  factual 
source  materials.  He  briefs  Members  on  all 
matters  which  arise  In  connection  with  the 
hearings,  and  upon  their  conclusion,  assists 
in  the  committee's  final  deliberations.  In- 
cluding the  markup  of  the  bill  and  the  prep- 
aration of  committee  reports. 

The  submission  of  a  report  does  not  sig- 
nal the  end  of  committee  counsel's  involve- 
ment with  a  particular  bill.  When  a  bUl  is 
being  considered  by  the  entire  body,  he  may 
be  asked  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  state- 
ments or  otherwise  familiarize  noncommlt- 
tee  members  with  the  salient  details  of  the 
legislation.  Finally,  he  must  be  avaUable 
to  assist  conference  members  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  reconcUe  any  differences  In  the 
Senate-  and  House-}>assed  versions. 

Perhaps  the  most  specialized  work  in  the 
legislative  branch  is  performed  in  the  Office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  their  own  office  to 
which  members  and  committees  turn  for  bill 
drafting  services.    These  services  are  avail- 


able at  every  stage  of  the  legislative  process — 
from  initial  preparation  of  a  bill,  to  drafting 
amendments,  to  harmonizing  the  compro- 
mised version  with  the  original  text.  The 
personnel  of  the  office  may  also  be  consulted 
with  resi>ect  to  a  draft  prepared  ttam  any 
of  the  Innumerable  and  diverse  sources  of 
legislation. 

The  art  of  drafting  legislation  Is  a  highly 
specialized  skill.  It  is  an  art  which  calls  for 
competence  of  as  careful  an  order  as  that 
required  for  other  legal  doctunents  of  the 
highest  Importance.  Not  only  the  words 
to  be  used,  but  also  the  organization  and 
framework  of  the  draft,  as  weU  as  the  sanc- 
tions, if  any,  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  must  be  considered  and  chosen 
with  care.  It  requires,  above  all,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  par- 
ticular measure — statutory  and  decisional 
law,  administrative  interpretation,  as  weU  as 
the  entire  frame  of  reference  In  which  It  is 
to  opo^te.  This  formidable  task  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  legislative  counsel  and 
the  20  or  so  men  that  staff  each  of  the 
offices. 

Somewhere  within  the  structure  of  Gov- 
ernment there  is,  of  necessity,  a  place  to 
which  legislators  turn  in  some  numbers  for 
Information.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  In  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Both  Members  and  committees 
are  continually  confronted  with  complex 
problems  upon  which  they  are  supplied  with 
rep>orts.  opinions,  and  recommendations  of 
departmental  experts.  To  assist  Members, 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  will  rep<»t 
on  those  problems  by  Its  own  team  of  traced 
specialists.  In  this  way.  Members  will  ob- 
tain an  Impartial  presentation  of  the  facts 
by  experts  who  have  no  axe  to  grind.  The 
result  is  that  Members  of  Congress  and  con- 
gressional committees,  have  available  on  the 
one  hand,  reports  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  on  the  other  hand,  the  reports  of 
impartial  experts. 

In  particular,  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  con- 
sisting of  some  18  lawyers,  service  members, 
and  committees  with  a  broad  range  of  legal 
reports.  These  Include  such  things  as  sur- 
veys of  Federal  and  State  legislation  on  a 
subject,  legislative  histories  of  a  given  meas- 
ure, arguments  on  the  constitutionaUty  of  a 
bUI,  {ind  analysis  of  co\irt  decisions. 

In  addition,  on  particular  request  of  a 
Member,  statements  wiU  be  prepared  for 
specific  use  in  connection  with  remarks  on 
the  floor  or  elsewhere. 

Finally,  the  lawyers  on  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  staff  are  available  for  con- 
sultation on  any  subject  within  their  special 
competence. 

Lawyers  in  the  legislative  branch  perform 
a  variety  of  important  roles  In  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Congress.  By  virtue  of  their 
legal  training,  they  provide  analytical  skills 
indispensable  to  Intelligent  and  Judldoxia 
lawmaking.  In  these  varied  undertakings 
they  perform  what  Justice  Frankfurter  de- 
scribed as  "work  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  an  ordered  society." 

"In  all  the  diversity  of  our  great  func- 
tions," he  went  on  to  say,  "I  deem  them  great 
who  belong  to  the  great  symphony  that 
makes  the  legal  music  of  the  world  and  par- 
ticularly our  world,  our  country."  (18  Fad. 
Bar  Journal  24, 32  (1058) .) 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CANADA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  year  maito  the  100th  birthday 
anniversary  of  Canada,  our  good  neigh- 
bor to  the  north.  With  the  observance 
of  this  milestone  event,  It  Is  indeed  fit- 
ting that  we  of  the  United  States  should 
reiterate  our  continued  oommitment  to 
the    productive    spirit    of    co(H>eratlon 
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which  has  characterized  our  relations 
with  Canada. 

A  decade  ago,  I  was  honored  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  negotiations 
with  Canada  as  chairman  of  our  delega- 
tion to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, a  body  which  Is  Itself  a  tribute  to 
cooperation.  My  experience  on  the 
Commission  enriched  my  admiration  for 
Canada  and  Canadians.  Our  great 
northern  neighbor  occupies  a  special 
Place  in  my  own  affections. 

But  I  believe  that  Canada  has  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Our  two  peoples 
have  fought  side  by  side  in  war  and  have 
worked  together  hi  peace.  We  have 
forged  an  impressive  tradition  of  com- 
mon Interest  and  common  cause.  With- 
out question,  it  is  the  desire  and  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  this  extraor- 
dinary relationship  should  continue. 

My  State  of  Idaho  shares  a  boundary 
with  Canada.  The  Idaho  Legislature  hi 
recognizing  this  historic  year  for  Canada 
has  stated  that  this  border  "has  always 
been  more  a  landmark  of  mutual  under- 
standing than  a  line  dividing  our  inter- 
ests." This  is  a  truth  of  precious  value 
to  both  our  Nations. 

However,  a  recognition  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding demands  reciprocity  of  re- 
spect. Such  is  the  essence  of  relations 
between  good  neighbors.  Our  profound 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  Canada 
has  been  and  should  always  be  the  basis 
of  our  ongoing  dialog  of  cooperation 
Emphasizing  this  respect,  I  join  in  wish- 
mg  Canada  well  as  she  enters  her  second 
century. 

It  Is  a  considerable  pleasure  to  me  that 
the  State  of  Idaho  has  approved  a 
memorial  extending  to  Canada  the 
State's  warm  good  wishes  hi  this  anni- 
versary year  and  hi  future  years  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.J.  Memorial  11 
A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Prime  Mlnlst*  the 

Governor  General  and  the  Parliament  of 

the  Dominion  of  Canada 

We,  your  MemortaUsta,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  assembled  in  the 
Thirty-ninth  Session  thereof,  do  respectfully 
represent  that:  ' 

Whereas,  Idaho  points  with  sincere  pride 
to  many  ties  with  Canadian  enterprise  and 
history  dating  back  to  the  exploits  and 
achievements  of  the  great  men  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  founders  of  Port  Boise 
which  even  today  gives  Its  name  to  our  state 
capital,  and 

Whereas.  Canada  sends  Idaho  more  visitors 
than  do  even  some  of  the  sister  states  In  our 
Union  and  resulting  ties  have  been  of  great 
mutual  benefit  and  that  numbers  of  our 
citizens  have  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion In  Canada's  armed  forces,  and 

Whereas,  the  border  between  Idaho  and 
Canada  has  always  been  more  of  a  landmark 
of  mutual  understanding  than  a  Une  dividing 
our  Interests  and  as  Dick  d'Easum.  one  of 
Idaho's  most  distinguished  writers  comments, 
"Canada  U  an  honest  neighbor.  If  she  needs 
a  cup  of  sugar  or  a  potato  to  help  out  when 
company  comes,  she  can  borrow  It  here" 
And 

Whereas,  July  Ist  of  this  year  marks  the 
one  hundredth  birthday  of  Canada; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 


of  Idaho,  now  In  session,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring,  that  on 
behalf  of  the  government  and  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  we  extend  our  heartiest 
best  wishes  to  the  government  and  people  of 
Canada,  that  aU  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity  may  be  theirs  In  a  great  future  In 
which  our  naUon  and  our  state,  too.  may 
share. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  authorized  and  directed  to  Immediately 
forward  cerUfled  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  proper  ofllclals  of  the  government  of 
Canada  that  laoth  government  and  people 
may  be  made  aware  of  the  import  of  this 
Resolution. 


April  11,  1967 


REAPPORTIONMENT  AND  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  paper  prepared 
last  year  by  Mr.  J.  David  Eberly  on  the 
subject  "Reapportionment  and  the  Leg- 
islative Process." 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REAPPOmONMKNT    AMD   TH«   L«OISLATIVX 

Pboccss 
Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  spring  semester  at  the  American 
University.  Washington.  D.C.,  I  conducted  a 
seminar  at  the  law  school  on  the  subject. 
"The  Legislative  Process."  One  of  the  stu- 
dents. Mr.  J.  David  Eberly,  prepared  a  term 
paper  entitled  "Reapportiorunent  and  the 
LegUlaUve  Process."  For  the  benefit  of  col- 
lege students  throughout  the  country  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Eberly's  term 
paper  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd  as 
follows: 

"REAPPORTlONMEr^T  AND  THE  LECISLATIVM 
PROCESS 

'(By  J.  David  Eberiy.  Term  Paper  for  Leglsla- 
Uve  Process  Seminar.  Washington  CoUejre 
of  Law.  Spring  1066) 

"Introduction 

"  'Reapportionment  should  not  be  thought 
of  solely  In  terms  of  a  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas.  In  the  long 
run,  the  Interests  of  all  in  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  representation  that  will  strengthen 
State  government  is  far  more  important 
than  any  temporary  advantage  to  an  area  en- 
joying overrepresentatlon." ' 

"This  seminar  paper  basically  asks  three 
questions.  What  is  reapportionment?  What 
is  the  legislative  process?  In  what  ways  has 
the  legislative  process  been  influenced  by  the 
nationwide  activities  and  problems  surround- 
ing the  reapportionment  issue?  Inasmuch 
as  the  seminar  has  taken  the  form  of  a  course 
in  law  and  Its  subject  Is  the  legislaUve  proc- 
ess my  paper  will  deal  less  in  terms  of  the 
flrst  two  questions  than  with  the  latter.  My 
stated  supposition  is  that  there  Is  a  familiar- 
ity by  the  student  with  the  reapportionment 
issues  and  cases  in  general  and  a  workable 
acquaintance  with  the  legislative  process  so 
that  primarily  the  function  of  this  paper  is 
to  examine  the  relationship  of  these  two 
forces.  How  has  reapportionment  alTected 
the  processes  whereby  laws  are  proposed  ini- 
tiated, examined,  debated,  directed,  adopted 
or  defeated?  In  what  ways  have  the  coun- 
try's institutions  and  traditions  been  threat- 
ened or  changed?  As  a  result  of  reapportion- 
ment? What  are  the  anticipated  results  to 
be  seen  in  the  future,  and  perhaps  the  ques- 

» Report  by  the  President's  Commlsison  on 
Inter-Oovemmental  Relations.  1955. 


Uon  that  Ijegs  the  most  Important  answer 
Is  whether  or  not  the  changes  brought  about 
by  reapportionment  vrtu  solve  the  problems 
which,  it  has  been  argued,  are  the  causes  for 
the  need  behind  reapportionment?  In  other 
words,  wUl  reapportioned  legislatures  be  able 
to  cure  the  social  and  poUtlcal  Illness  in- 
herent  in  the  so-called  old  regime  of 
malapportionment  ? 

"Even  though  I  have  assimaed  much  in  the 
way  this  paper  has  been  organized  the  end 
result  may  appear  to  be  more  of  a  political 
science  discussion  than  one  of  law  This  is 
almost  inevitable  for  the  ideas  that  are  con- 
nected With  this  problem  are  deeply  Involved 
with  pollUcal  theory.  Questions  of  repub- 
Ucanism,  democracy,  representation,  and 
pontics  have  too  much  at  stake  here  to  be 
ignored. 

"It  is  also  to  be  noted,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction that  the  material  available  on  thU 
subject  U  vlrtuaUy  Inexhaustible.  To  the 
student  It  would  appear  that  almost  every- 
one has  Written  about  it,  from  political  sci- 
ence  professors,  lawyers,  journalists  and 
teachers  to  the  legislators  themselves  in- 
cluding many  very  eminent  Umted  States 
Senators.  My  research  has  In  no  way  be- 
gun  to  exhaust  the  possibilities:  it  could 
not  if  an  enUre  year  were  dedicated  to  the 
study.  This  is  secondary  research  in  that 
basically  I  have  read  what  others  have  writ- 
ten and  from  them  have  I  gained  the  ideas 
to  be  presented.  These  sources  have  been 
flUed  with  comments  hitting  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  political  system.  It  Is  not  dU- 
ficult  to  see  how  the  fibre  of  such  discus- 
slons  might  tend  to  become  emotional,  ror 
when  men  and  women  feel  threatened  they 
are  apt  to  react  in  many  ways.  As  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  I  should  hasten  to  say  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  'both  sldei 
of  the  issue.'  not  in  terms  of  city  vs.  rural 
people,  but  in  terms  of  complete  reapportion- 
ment vs.  against  no  reapportionment  at  aU. 
I  must  confess  that  prior  to  my  readmg  I  had 
little  or  no  sympathy  or  understanding  for 
those  fighting  the  reapportionment  trend. 
I  now  tesUfy  that  they  have  many  compeU- 
Ing  arguments. 

"This  paper  will  be  divided  into  four  parts 
In  the  flrst  section  I  want  to  discuss  what 
many  see  to  Ije  the  causes  of  the  problem. 
Why  did  the  reapportionment  movement  be- 
gin?   What  were  some  of  the  social  and  po- 
litlcal  forces  that  led  to  iu  Initiation?    By 
understanding  what  lies  at  the  roots  It  should 
be  an  easier  task  to  determine  what  results 
reapportionment  will  yield.    The  second  sec. 
tion  win  deal  generally  with  a  question  of  po- 
Utical    philosophy.      What    does    representa- 
tion  mean?     Whom    does   a   representative 
actually  represent?    What  have  been  the  dif- 
ferent historical  Interpretations  of  this  idea 
called  republicanism?    An  understanding  of 
what  the  reapportionment  drive  is  trying  to 
accomplUh  can  come  only  as  one  understands 
this  very  basic  concept,  for  otherwise  malap- 
portionment would  be  as  satisfactory  a  po- 
Utlcal Interpretation  of  republicanism  as  fair 
apportionment  and   yet   they   stand   as  di- 
rect opposites  In  political  theory.    The  third 
section   will   briefly   survey   what  has   been 
said  by  the  courts  and  commentators  about 
reapportionment.     What  Is  It?     How  has  It 
come  atK)ut?     What  does  it  mean  In  terms 
of  our  existing  institutions?     The  last  sec- 
tion describes  what  changes  and  results  have 
been   observoble   and   some   predictions  for 
additional  change.    This  part,  I  hope,  serves 
as  the  concliuion  to  a  logical  development  of 
the  idea.     It  may  seem  that  I  have  chosen 
the  technique  of  asking  rather  than  answer- 
ing liarrages  of  questions.    If  this  Is  so  It  is 
because  the  country  is  yet  attempting  to  dis- 
cover how  reapportionment  will,  in  fact— not 
theory,  affect  it.    We  are  adjusting  to  legal 
decisions  which  have  been  laid  down  which 
wUl  indUrectly  affect  us  more,  than  probably 
any  others  In   our  legal  history.     There  Is 
little  wonder  that  the  simple  question  is  more 
easUy  forthcoming  than  the  simple  answer. 
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"Roots  of  reapportionment 
"If  the  reapportionment  problem  is  the 
tree  the  tangle  of  events  that  has  supf>orted 
its  growth  may  well  be  seen  as  Its  roots.  In 
this  case  social  poUtlcs  has  reversed  the  laws 
of  botany,  for  the  roots  and  the  plant  are 
of  a  totally  different  stock.  What  can  be 
said  as  to  the  forces  In  the  backgroiind  that 
have  led  to  reapportionment?  There  are 
those  who  have  said  that  the  place  to  begin 
is  to  see  this  as  a  treatment  of  an  episode 
in  the  urbanization  of  the  American  com- 
munity.' In  other  words  to  use  an  old  test 
of  the  law  of  torts,  'but  for'  the  growth 
of  urbanization  in  our  country  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  or  cause  of  reappor- 
tionment. Urbanization  has  involved  not 
only  the  growth  of  American  population  over 
the  past  years,  but  also  to  a  great  extent 
its  relocation.  In  1790.  almost  a  decade  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  our  Republic  only 
four  per  cent  of  the  American  popiUatlon 
could  be  said  to  be  urban.  By  1962  the  fig- 
ure had  changed  to  seventy  per  cent.  Seven 
out  of  every  ten  persons  in  this  country  live 
in  a  community  (city,  town,  or  suburb)  set- 
ting. In  a  nttle  more  than  one  hundred 
seventy-five  years  better  than  six  and  a  half 
persons  out  of  every  ten  in  the  United  States 
moved  from  a  farm  to  the  cities.  The  result 
of  this  migration  has  been  that  now  some 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people  Uve  on 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  land.  This  mobil- 
ity of  our  population  has  many  Immediate 
problems  relating  indirectly  to  the  issue 
of  reapportionment.  Among  them  is  the  re- 
sulting loss  of  vote  because  of  residence  re- 
quirements. '.  .  .  it  Is  estimated  that 
somewhere  between  six  and  eight  million 
persons  lost  their  vote  In  the  1960  presi- 
dential election  because  they  had  changed 
residence  shortly  before  election  day." '  One 
of  the  results  of  this  mass  movement  of 
people  has  been  the  creation  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Schattschneider  has  called  a  national 
politics.*  Interstate  systems  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  have  combined  to 
give  the  people  a  national  outlook  which 
has  been  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  the  na- 
tional political  parties.  As  a  consequence 
many  of  the  older  political  alignments  based 
on  sectionalism  and  geography  are  belne 
displaced. 

People  do  not  feel  the  loyalties  to  county 
and  State  if  they  are  relative  newcomers  as 
much  as  they  once  did  when  their  entire  life 
was  spent  In  the  community  of  their  birth 
'Geographically,  the  states  are  obsolete,'  in- 
sists writer-professor  Jerome  KlUson,  Their 
boundaries  were  drawn  on  the  bases  of  po- 
UUcal  realities  of  60  to  800  years  ago.'*  It 
1«  the  competition  thus  engendered  between 
state  and  naUonal  politics  •  for  the  favor  of 
and  service  to  the  people  that  has  been  a 
resuiung  part  of  the  urbanization  move- 
ment. This  competition  has  not  always 
oome  about  out  of  what  critics  of  big  gov- 
ernment have  called  the  Insatiable  thirst  for 
power  by  the  national  government.  In  many 
cases  it  came  attout  because  condiUons  on 
the  stata  level  were  so  bad  that  there  was 
no  alternative.  What  has  been  at  the  heart 
of  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  state 
governments  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
people?  In  its  simplest  terms  the  problem 
can  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  movement 
of  the  people  from  the  country  to  the  towns 
was  not  correlated  with  a  corresponding  ex- 
amination or  change  in  the  ba«lB  of  repre- 
sentation from  election  dlstricU  to  thoee 
•tate  legislatures.  Representation  remained 

'Schattschneider,  E.E.,  "Urbanteation  and 
Reapportionment,"  72  Yale  L.J.  at  p.  7. 
•New  York  'Hmes,  Aug.   11.  io«2.  p.   18, 

'  Schattschneider,  KJS.,  op.  cit.  at  p.  8. 

=  Armbrtster,  Trevor.  "The  Octc^us  In  the 
state  House,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Feb  12. 
1966  Ht  p.  26. 

"  Schattschneider.  I.B.  op.  dt.  at  p.  9. 
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pretty  much  by  tradition  as  it  had  always 
been.  'Well,'  one  might  ask,  'what  is  at 
fault  in  this?'  John  Locke  commented 
many  years  ago  concerning  almost  an  identi- 
cal problem  faced  by  the  English  in  their 
ParUamentary  elections — a  problem  result- 
ing from  the  migration  of  people  from  the 
country  to  town  because  of  the  Job  opportu- 
nities created  by  the  industrial  revolution. 

"  'To  what  gross  absurdities  the  foUowing 
of  custom  .  .  .  may  lead  .  .  .  when  we  see 
the  bare  name  of  a  town  of  which  there 
remains  not  so  much  as  a  nUns,  where  scarce 
so  much  as  a  sheepcote  or  more  Inhabitants 
than  a  shepherd  is  to  be  found,  sends  as 
many  representatives  to  the  grand  assembly 
of  law  makers  as  a  whole  county  numerous 
in  people  and  powerful  in  riches." » 

Armbrister.  in  his  article*  has  laid  the 
issue  squarely  In  the  laps  of  malapportloned 
state  legislatures  where  nu-al  groups — the 
'Cornstalk  Brigade'  in  Ohio.  'Appleknockers' 
in  New  York.  'Kerosene  Kult'  in  Vermont 
have  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  urban  leg- 
islators to  assist  In  urban  problem  solving. 
Senator  Ttdincs  of  Maryland,  in  comment- 
ing of  the  extenslveness  of  such  conditions 
throughout  the  nation  •  noted  that  by  the 
niid-1950's  only  Massachusetts  and  Wiscon- 
sin had  equitable  representation  In  both 
houses  of  their  state  legislatiu-es.  These  In- 
equitable conditions  were  the  result  of  ur- 
banization. Statistics  could  be  quoted  al- 
most endlessly  to  indicate  the  inequaUty  of 
control  In  legislatures  throughout  the  coun- 
try. To  sample  Just  a  few"  we  find  that 
as  of  1964  26  of  the  50  stata  senates  were 
apportioned  in  such  a  manner  that  40%  or 
less  of  the  voters  in  thoee  states  could  elect 
a  majority  of  the  senators;  25  or  49  lower 
houses  were  equally  malapportloned.  Eight 
per  cent  of  the  electorate  of  Nevada  could 
elect  a  majority  in  the  Nevada  Senata.  In 
the  lower  house  in  Connecticut  one  repre- 
sentative was  elected  by  428  times  as  many 
voters  as  another  from  a  rural  district.  The 
editor  of  a  major  magazine  "  reporta  that  one 
Stata  Senator  from  Los  Angeles,  California, 
represents  6.038.771  people  while  one  of  his 
brethren  from  the  north  eastern  part  of  the 
stata  Is  responsible  to  only  15,300.  In  my 
own  stata  of  Maryland  the  five  most  popu- 
lous Stata  Senatorial  districts  have  a  com- 
bined population  of  2,336,000  which  Is  75% 
of  the  total  State  population.  Yet  they 
elect  only  57%  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  85%  of  the  Stata  Senators 
The  Senator  from  the  largest  county  in  Mary- 
land alone  representa  more  people  than  does 
a  majority  of  his  colleagues  combined." 

"We  might  inquire  into  the  practical  re- 
sulto  of  such  apportionment.  What  have 
been  the  effecta  of  such  legislature?  Mayor 
McKeldln  in  his  testimony '»  discussed  the 
financial  crisis  of  Baltimore.  He  noted  how 
the  present  urbanization  movement  Is  from 
inner  city  to  suburb.  People  are  leaving 
Baltimore  because  property  taxes  are  too 
liigh  and  the  people  coming  In  are  \inable  to 
meet  the  high  real  estata  tax  levels.  Prop- 
erty values  are  dropping  and  so  is  the  ability 

♦  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committae  on  the  Judiciary, 
VS.  Senate,  89th  Congress-Pirst  Session, 
"Reapportionment  of  Stata  Legislatures." 
1965,  at  p.  650. 

*  Armbrister,  Trevor,  Supra  at  note  5. 
•Tydlngs,    Joseph    D.    U.S.S.,    "The    Last 

Chance  For  The  States."  Harpers,  March,  1966 
at  p.  24. 

'•Saunders,  Albert  C.  "The  Right  to  an 
Equal  Vote,"  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Washington  Office,  August,  1966. 

"  "Are  Farmers  Better  Than  City  People?" 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  June  19,  1965  at  p.  90. 

"Testimony  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Mc- 
Keldln before  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendmente,  Supra  at  note  1,  p.  6. 

"Testimony  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Mc- 
Keldln, op.  dt. 


to  pay.  Many  times  the  city  has  gone  to  the 
stata  l^lslature  to  ask  for  permission  to 
broaden  its  area  of  taxation — to  no  avalL 
Requesto  for  sales  ana  income  taxes  were 
refused.'*  Legislatures  have  too  long  held 
to  ancient  prerogatives  of  interfering  in  local 
city  affairs.  Home  rule  has  been  slow  in 
coming.  In  Maryland  only  three  counties 
and  Baltimore  city  have  a  form  of  home  rule. 
It  has  not  been  too  many  decades  ago  that 
state  legislatures  were  debating  appropria- 
tions for  a  city  hall  for  PhUadelphla,  Are 
engines  for  Maryland  cities  and  poUce  pro- 
tection for  New  York  City." 

"To  be  sure,  the  defeat  of  proposed  leglsla- 
Uon  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess as  ite  passage.  This  veto  power  has  been 
the  most  effective  measure  employed  by  rural 
representatives,"  who  often  have  not  come 
to  the  legislature  with  any  other  motive  than 
to  kiU  a  certain  bUl.  For  example,  the  In- 
diana legislature  has  consistently  refused  to 
allow  the  city  of  Indianapolis  to  accept  fed- 
eral granta  to  be  used  for  urban  renewal.  It 
has  allocated  state  gas  tax  funds  for  repair 
of  county  roads,  but  steadfastly  denied  them 
to  the  city.  A  case  in  point  was  reported  re- 
cently in  activities  in  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly.'^  state  Senator  Gude  of  suburban 
Montgomery  County  had  sponsored  a  blU  to 
raise  the  minimimi  driving  age  to  18  unless 
16  and  17  year  olds  had  participated  in  a  state 
accredited  driver  training  program.  He 
thought  this  would  help  solve  a  nationwide 
highway  safety  problem  particularly  acute  \n 
congested  urban  areas.  He  was  supported  by 
Anne  Arundel  and  Howard  Counties  of  the 
fast  growing  Baltimore-Washington  area. 
Rural  legislators  had  other  ideas  and  argued 
that  farm  yoimgsters  could  learn  to  drive 
without  such  lessons.  Senator  Thomas  R. 
©"FarreU  of  rural  Carroll  County  was  quoted. 
It's  going  to  Inconvenience  a  lot  of  people, 
this  thing.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  it  wtu  save 
the  life  of  one  no-good  scoundrel.  My  boy 
is  going  to  drive  too  fast,  just  like  I  do.  It's 
not  lessons.  •  •  •  You're  got  to  change  peo- 
ple up  here,'  (he  said  pointing  to  his  head) 
'We  have  boys  7,  8,  10  years  old  driving  trac- 
tors with  ten  tons  of  equipment  behind  them. 
You  all  don't  mind  Imposing  these  hardships 
on  people  in  the  country." 

"The  crux  of  the  problem  has  been  pointed 
out  by  several  commentators.  Senator  Ttd- 
incs has  said,  'Most  State  legislatures  have 
simply  been  out  of  touch  with  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  their  states."'*  Professor 
Schattschneider  had  much  the  same  thing  in 
mind  when  he  observed  that  the  power  to 
'rationalize  the  structure  of  local  government 
Is  vested  In  state  legislature  which  are  out  of 
touch  with  urban  problems  and  too  anti- 
quated to  do  anything  about  them.""  But 
the  problem  has  been  clearly  put  before  us 
when  we  realize  that  these  issues  of  iirban 
government  over  which  states  are  ineffec- 
tually struggUng  affect  the  welfare,  health, 
and  h^piness  of  nearly  three-foxirths  of  the 
American  people.  Institutions  to  cope  with 
problems  of  pubUc  policy,  power,  finance,  and 
public  administration  need  to  be  foimd. 
That  existing  stata  governmental  InsUtutlona 
have  been  Indicted  for  their  shortcomings, 
has  been  evidenced  by  a  periodic  reading  of 
the  newspapers.  The  closing  of  the  1966  ses- 
sion of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  saw 
failures  in  the  areas  of  redistricting— both 
at  the  Congressional  and  State  level — and  a 


"  It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  1966  session  the  Maryland  Oeneral 
Assembly  did  vote  an  optional  one  per  cent 
income  tax  for  the  use  of  local  govemmenta. 

'» Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
mente. op.  clt.  at  p.  770. 

'«  Armbrister.  Trevor,  op.  cit.  at  p.  29. 

"Homan.  Richard.  "Rural  Group  Again 
Heads  Off  Dude  At  Pass."  Washington  Postv 
February  3. 1966.  \ 

"Tydlngs,  Joseph,  op.  clt. 

»  Schattachnelder,  K.  B..  op.  clt.  at  p.  11. 
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tex  Tvtarm.  bill  which  was  designed  and 
strongly  urged  as  a  meana  of  supporting  blg- 
dty  education  In  Baltimore.  The  last  term 
of  a  retiring  governor  and  general  lack  of 
unity  by  the  Assembly  leadership  produced 
a  hectic  turmoil  bordering  on  the  rldlcvilous. 

"A  reporter  summed  It  all  up  by  noting 
'the  sorry  spectacle  of  an  archaic  and  In- 
effective state  government,  shorn  of  leader- 
ship, bled  of  morale,  and  unable  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  pressing  Issues  of  Its  time.'  *° 
The  analysts  "  as  to  why  this  Is  so  Includes, 
aznong  Its  reasons,  not  only  malapportion- 
ment, but  also  lack  of  sufficient  salaries'* 
to  interest  capable  people  other  than  those 
of  Independent  means  of  suppwrt  and  woe- 
fully Inadequate  legislative  sessions,"  with 
mandatory  adjournment  deadlines.  This 
void  of  action  at  the  state  level  coupled  with 
the  trend  toward  a  national  politics  has  re- 
sulted In  Increased  activity  at  the  level  of 
national  government.  'The  federal  govern- 
ment,' observes  Saunders,  'now  participates 
extensively  in  areas  of  governmental  activity, 
such  as  welfare,  education,  housing,  health 
and  highways.  Most  of  the  problems  are 
essentially  urban  In  nature,  and  the  new 
role  of  the  national  government  results  from 
urban  pressures.  The  existence  of  these 
pressures  Lb  in  part  of  a  response  to  the  stag- 
nant structure  of  local  government  and  mal- 
opportionment.' *•  In  part  the  federal  re- 
sponse to  this  pressiire  can  be  seen  In  the 
newly  created  cabinet  position  of  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urbcui  Development.  To 
those  for  whom  such  federal  intervention  is 
disagreeable  one  can  only  ask — what  Is  the 
foreseeable  alternative?  In  1953,  President 
Elsenhower  appointed  a  special  commission 
to  try  to  determine  what  powers  the  states 
wanted  to  recoup  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Their  report  Indicated  that  the 
states  really  didn't  want  to  recapture  a  single 
Important  function."  The  report,  set  out 
In  part  below,  indicates  the  potential  result 
of  the  look  toward  Washington. 

"  If  States  do  not  give  cities  their  right- 
ful allocation  of  seats  in  the  legislature,  the 
tendency  will  be  toward  direct  Federal- 
municipal  dealings.  These  began  in  earnest 
In  the  early  days  of  the  depression.  There 
Is  only  one  way  to  avoid  this  in  the  tutiue. 
It  la  for  the  States  to  take  an  Interest  In 
urban  problems,  in  metropolitan  govern- 
ment, In  city  needs.  If  they  do  not  do  this, 
the  cities  will  find  a  path  to  Washington  as 
they  did  before,  and  this  time  it  may  be 
I>ermanent,  with  the  ultimate  result  that 
there  may  be  a  new  governmental  arrange- 
ment that  will  break  down  the  constitu- 
tional pattern  which  has  worked  so  well  up 
to  now." 

"  'One  result  of  State  neglect  of  the  re- 
apportloiunent  problem  is  that  urban  gov- 
ernments have  bypassed  the  States  and 
made  direct  co-operative  arrangements  with 
the  National  Oovernment  in  such  fields  as 
housing  and  iirban  development,  airpcnls, 
and  defense  oommimlty  facUltlee.  Although 
necessary  In  some  cases,  the  multiplication  of 
national-local  relationships  tends  to  weaken 
the  State's  proper  control  over  Its  own 
policies  and  Its  authority  over  Its  own 
political   subdivisions.' " 

"Some  idea*  on  representative  government 

"If  American  forms  of  government  were 

like  these  assemblies  of  ancient  Greece  the 


"  Oessoff .  Alan,  "Plight  of  Assembly  Traced 
To  Tawes,"  Washington  Post,  March  30,  1966. 

a  Saunders,  noted  su|>ra  at  note  3  on  p.  7. 

»  New  Hampshire  le^^latora  are  paid  $100 
per  year.  34  states  pay  their  legislators 
$2500  or  less  per  year. 

"  31  states  alternate  yearly  sessions  of  30 
and  90  days. 

M  Saunders,  noted  supra  at  note  2  on  p.  7. 

"  Armbrlster.  op.  dt.  at  p.  27. 

**  Report  of  Presidential  Commission,  noted 
supra  at  not«  1,  p.  1. 


problem  of  reapportionment  would  be  rele- 
gated to  academic  discussions  of  the  political 
philosophers.  However,  the  population 
growth  of  democracies  has  proven  that  pure 
democracy  is  unwleldly  and  so  republicanism 
or  representative  democracy  has  become 
necessary.  With  representative  government 
has  come  the  concurrent  problem  of  repre- 
sentation or  apportionment.  There  is  not  a 
real  need  here  to  build  a  case  for  the  im- 
portance of  suffrage.  The  casting  of  the  vote 
is  the  process  by  which  the  Individual  dele- 
gates authority  to  another  in  his  behalf. 
One  who  does  not  cast  that  ballot  or  who 
is  prevented  from  doing  so  takes  no  part  in 
the  decision  making  process.  The  franchise 
In  a  republic  Is  all  Important.  It  is  the 
private  citizen's  only  direct  activity  In  gov- 
ernment. It  is  by  casting  his  vote  that  be 
helps  to  insure  a  government  being  directly 
responsive  to  his  needs  and  wishes  rather 
than  becoming  despotic-benevolent  or  other- 
wise. As  each  voter  casts  his  vote  the  gov- 
ernment should  hear  him  equally  as  well  as 
each  and  every  other. 

"As  we  view  the  development  of  early  rep- 
resentative bodies.  It  may  be  noted  that 
their  first  functions  were  neither  legislative 
nor  was  their  ^portlonment  popularly  equi- 
table.*' They  were  primarily  gatherings  of 
representatives  of  classes  who  met  to  bargain 
with  the  King.  The  matter  of  a  tax  levy 
was  always  facilitated  for  the  King  when  the 
representative  body  agreed  to  It.  Their  bar- 
gaining power,  or  price  was  usually  the  right 
of  a  presentation  to  the  King  of  complaints 
and  petitions  for  his  favor.  These  people 
may  be  seen  as  little  more  than  agents  of 
local  powers  acting  under  special  instruc- 
tions or  mandates."  The  English  Parliament 
and  FYench  Estates  General  of  pre-revolutlon 
days  are  examples  of  assemblies  made  up  of 
group  or  class  Interests.  Aristocratic,  com- 
mercial, ecceleslastlcal  and  industrial  in- 
terests were  thought  to  be  suiBciently  differ- 
ent that  their  voices  shoiUd  be  segregated 
and  heard  separately.  Friedrich  considers 
that  even  today  the  most  Important  func- 
tion of  legislatures  is  not  so  much  the 
initiation  of  legislation,  even  though  this  is 
considered  the  peculiar  province  of  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  as  Is  the  carrying  on  of 
popular  education  and  propaganda  and  the 
integration  and  coordination  of  conflicting 
interests  and  viewpoints."  The  clash  of 
argument  in  debate  precipitated  by  diver- 
gent Interests  brings  out  in  a  healthy  man- 
ner the  pros  and  cons  of  pending  proposals 
In  a  manner  necessary  for  Intelligent  legis- 
lating. How  then  may  a  system  of  politics 
Insure  that  these  differing  Interests  are 
present  in  their  representative  assemblies? 
One  alternative  that  comes  to  mind  first  is 
that  of  having  a  national  at-large  election. 
This  would  certainly  insure  that  everyone 
had  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives and  consequently  that  there  would 
be  fair  apportionment. 

"A  closer  examination  of  this  at-large  elec- 
tion presents  a  less  optimistic  picture.  With 
a  single  majority  and  a  single  minority  the 
winner,  in  essence,  takes  all  and  no  one  Is 
present  to  speak  the  dissident  minority  voice. 
The  minority  becomes  dependent  upon  the 
majority  to  be  benevolent  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  nagging,  loyal  opposition.  In  effect, 
this  would  destroy  two  party  politics.  Many 
factors  have  been  advanced "  as  bases  of 
representation  other  than  strict  accord  with 
population;  such  as  geography,  historical  tra- 
dition, political  unit  boundaries,  and  prop- 
erty value  to  name  but  a  few.    The  burning 
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question  Is  whether  and  how  extensively  they 
may  be  used.  Some  fundamental  questions 
of  pubUc  political  policy  need  to  be  deter- 
mined as  they  become  refiected  in  a  system 
of  representation.  What  is  it  that  needs  to 
be  protected — property  interests  or  people? 
What  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  suffrage — what 
one  stands  to  gain  from  government  or  what 
one  stands  to  lose  to  government?  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  clarified 
this  pubUc  policy  when  It  said,  "Neither  acres, 
nor  trees,  nor  cows  are  entitled  to  vote,  and 
their  owners  should  not  be  favored  in  the 
legislative  councils  because  of  the  fact  of 
ownership."  " 

"Historically,  our  country  in  rejecting  the 
idea  of  at-large  elections  in  an  effort  to  make 
sure  different  Interests  were  heard  in  govern- 
ment settled  on  representation  based  on  fac- 
tors such  as  history  and  geography.  There 
are  those  current  writers  who  feel  this  Is  as 
important  a  Judgment  as  has  been  made  In 
determining  apportionment,  even  more  so 
than  making  sure  every  pei-on  is  equally 
represented.  A  state  has  the  right  to  make 
this  policy  decision,  according  to  Justice 
Harlan  In  his  dissent  to  the  Baker  decision 
and  It  is  no  more  illogical  or  discriminatory 
than  levying  a  tax  on  property  rather  than 
Income.  Both  are  legislative  Judgments." 
Whenever  a  government  operates  under  such 
apportionment,  however  and  this  legislative 
Judgment  gives  equal  voice  to  minortty  sec- 
tions such  as  rural  areas,  the  cry  of  discrimi- 
nation is  immediately  raised.  In  response 
to  a  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Dlrksen  (discussed  later 
in  this  paper)  which  would  give  the  states 
the  right  to  eventually  make  such  a  legisla- 
tive Judgment  an  editorial  of  a  leading  maga- 
zine proclaimed,  "let  no  one  be  deceived. 
The  proposed  amendment  actually  is  based 
upon  the  wrongheaded  premise  that  some 
Americans  are  more  worthy  than  others — in 
short,  that  men  who  live  in  the  open  coun- 
try, near  the  soil,  possess  a  natural  ability 
and  earthly  wisdom  that  entitles  them  to 
dominate  the  corrupted  city  dwellers."  " 

"Part  of  the  argument  for  unit  representa- 
tion rests  in  the  theory  of  bi-cameral  Ism. 
The  proposed  Dlrksen  Amendment  is  based 
on  this  also.  Basically  its  logic  Is  that  the 
United  States  Congress  is  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  both  population  and  units.  In 
keeping  with  this  precedent  there  ought  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  one  house  of  each 
state  legislature  to  be  based  on  a  plan  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
This  Federal  analogy  argument  was  foreseen 
and  answered  by  Woodrow  Wilson  many  years 
ago  when  he  wrote: 

"  'No  such  historical  reason  exists  for  hav* 
ing  two  houses  in  the  States.  The  object  of 
the  Federal  arrangement  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  Na- 
tional Government  rests,  namely,  the  pop- 
ular will  and  a  Federal  Union  of  States.  The 
State  legislatures  have  two  houses  simply 
for  purposes  of  dellberateness  in  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  The  double  organization  repre- 
sents no  principle,  but  only  an  effort  at  pru- 
dence.' *• 

"Another  idea  of  Interest  and  importance 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  outlook 
of  the  representative  (not  represented)  body. 
To  ptusue  this  question  Is  to  ask — to  whom 
do  the  representatives  owe  a  responsibility. 
only  to  those  who  voted  for  them,  to  those 
of  the  particular  area  from  which  they  come, 
or  to  the  state  or  nation  (whichever  the  case 
may  be  in  a  state  or  national  body)  as  a 
whole?  In  short.  Is  he  an  agent  of  his  send- 
ers or  an  official  of  the  government  as  a 
whole?    To  the  extent  that  he  is  seen  as  an 
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offldal  of  the  whole  the  question  of  the 
means  of  election  and  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ment lessens  in  significance..  That  our 
country  and  Its  government  is  viewed  as  a 
whole  unit  was  declared  by  President  Lincoln 
in  his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  secession. 
The  Constitution  is  a  compact  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  not  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States."  This  was  a  basic  premise 
on  which  the  conflict  of  the  Civil  War  was, 
in  large  part,  based.  Lewis  Dexter  seems  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  legislators  are  not  at 
all  united  In  their  approach  to  this  question. 
They  see  their  obllgationB  either  to  this 
whole  or  to  their  own  constituency  exclu- 
sively, ether  possible  obligations  such  as  to 
foreign  allies,  for  example,  are  seldom  con- 
sidered." Strong  motives  for  responsibilities 
to  voters  occur  frequently.  Dexter  again 
cites,  'A  Congressman  of  my  acquaintance 
took  about  100  letters  which  he  received  on 
a  particular  Issue  and  checlced  the  registra- 
tion of  the  writers.  He  found  that  almost 
three-quarters  of  them  were  not  registered 
In  his  district.  What  difference  then  would 
their  views  make  with  respect  to  his  prospects 
for  reelection?' "  No  less  a  Parliamentarian 
than  Edmiuid  Burke  sees  a  representative 
assembly  as  being  responsible  to  the  whole. 
Rewrites: 

"  'Parliament  Is  not  a  congress  of  ambassa- 
dors from  different  and  hostile  Interests, 
which  interests  each  miist  maintain,  as  an 
agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and 
advocates:  Parliament  is  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly of  one  nation,  with  one  interest — 
that  of  the  whole — where  not  local  pur- 
poses, not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide, 
but  the  general  good,  resulting  from  the 
general  reason  of  the  whole.  Tou  choose  a 
member  indeed:  but  when  you  have  chosen 
him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  he 
is  a  member  of  Parliament.'" 

"That  Congress  is  a  national  assembly  may 
be  seen  by  the  facte  that  Congressional  sal- 
aries are  paid  from  the  National  treasury, 
each  house  is  the  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  members,  and  may  make  its  own 
rules  and  discipline  its  members.  The  same 
arguments  can  be  made  for  state  legislatures 
representing  the  state  as  a  whole  rather  than 
counties  or  other  smaller  units.  Why  then, 
if  we  are  to  accept  this  premise,  do  legisla- 
tors feel  so  responsible  to  the  Interests  of  their 
own  home  location?  Why  wouldn't  at-large 
elections  Insure  the  most  equitable  means 
of  selecting  representatives  oriented  to  the 
whole  and  why  then  worry  about  malappor- 
tionment at  all?  Without  dealing  again  with 
these  questions  we  seem  to  have  come  the 
full  circle  in  this  discussion  of  representa- 
tion. The  most  we  might  say  is  that  an 
elected  body  may  and  usually  will  be  both 
a  set  of  agents  from  different  interests  as 
well  as  a  repre.sentative  group  determining 
the  common  interest. 

"As  a  legislature  draws  its  oapadty  to  make 
law  from  Its  representatives,  its  ability  to 
balance  the  Interests  of  the  community  rests 
with  its  ability  to  reflect  them  In  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  occurrence  in  the  com- 
munity itself."  We  are  concerned  then,  in 
securing  a  representative  assembly  which  re- 
flects with  more  or  lees  mathematical  exact- 
ness the  various  divisions  in  the  electorate. 
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This  leads  us  to  an  examination  of  exactly 
what  is  fair  apportionment.  Two  elements 
are  suggested;  first  that  all  interests  are 
heard  and  represented.  Friedrich  says  that 
our  system  requires  a  drawing  from  every 
geographical  area  of  the  country,"  and 
Bickel  carries  this  argument  to  its  extreme, 
but  perhaps  logical  conduslon  In  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt : 

"  'It  is  Irrational  and  does  it  represent  no 
policy  to  wish  to  maintain  two  party  balance 
In  a  State  of  predominantly  Democratic 
registration  by  insuring  Republican  control  of 
one  house  of  the  legislature?  Is  It  Irrational 
to  wish  to  Insure  the  election  of  one  Re- 
publican representative  from  Manhattan?  Is 
It  irrational  or  otherwise  forbidden  so  to 
Gerrymander  districts  that  a  solid  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  vote  Is  Insured,  thus  making 
certain  that  legislative  bodies  will  contain 
members   of   these   minority   groups?' " 

"The  second  factor  appears  to  be  that  these 
Interests  are  heard  and  represented  In  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  In  other  words,  fair 
representation  Is  an  assurance  that  each 
person  will  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an 
equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the  political 
process  through  which  the  persons  charged 
with  the  legislative  function  are  chosen. 
Allan  Stndler  has  set  out  the  meanings  of 
these  two  terms  succinctly  when  he  said, 
'The  axato  equally  represented  are  the  voters, 
the  more  equitable  can  the  "apportionment" 
be  said  to  be.  Conversely,  "malapportion- 
ment" sets  In  at  some  point — the  exact  loca- 
tion depending  on  one's  standards — as  one 
moves  away  from  an  identloal  1:1  ratio  of 
representation  among  all  voters  throughout 
all  political  subdivisions.' " 

"Reapportionment 
"As  has  already  been  noted,  much  of  the 
legislative  history  of  our  country  testifies  to 
the  Importance  of  the  right  to  vote.  We  have 
moved  to  throw  dovim  suffrage  barriers  based 
on  wealth,  sex,  former  condition  of  slavery 
or  servitude,  race  and  ability  to  pay  taxes. 
The  reapportionment  issue  extends  the  im- 
portance of  voting  by  saying,  in  essence,  that 
not  only  the  right  to  vote,  but  the  right  to  an 
equal  vote  is  basic  to  democratic  survival. 
The  process  of  reapportionment  begins  when 
notice  Is  taken  of  such  inequality  of  voting 
strength  and  steps  are  inaugurated  to 
equalize  it  as  much  as  possible.  So  far  we 
have  been  talking  In  terms  of  apportion- 
ment In  general,  but  it  must  be  realized  at 
this  point  that  it  affects  legislative  life  at 
two  levels  of  government.  Dlstlngulshment 
needs  to  be  made  between  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures,  which  by  and  large  has 
occupied  the  bulk  of  time  and  effort  of  the 
cotirts,  and  Congressional  redistrlctlng — in 
other  words  drawing  up  equal  districts  in 
terms  of  population  from  which  to  send 
representatives  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  The  reason  that  these 
two  aspects  of  the  reapportionment  prob- 
lem are  seldom  separated  in  general  discus- 
sions Is  that  the  responsibility  as  well  as 
the  failure  to  act  Is  Inherent  in  the  states. 
The  problem  has  gained  prominence,  with 
obvious  necessity  when  the  states  have 
failed  In  their  responsibilities  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments.  A  second  dlstln- 
gulshment that  needs  to  be  made  for  clari- 
fication pertains  to  the  method  of  reap- 
portionment. How  should  or  rather  how  is 
this  all  coming  about?  In  the  early  19th 
centiiry  In  England,  notice  was  taken  of 
what  was  termed  rotten  boroughs  and  the 
problem  of  malapportionment  in  general  by 
Parliament.    The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  spon- 
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sored  by  the  Whig  govenunent  of  Earl  Grey — 
In  essence  a  piece  of  national  legislation — 
effected  the  then  desired  remedy.  This  Is 
the  second  concern,  for  when  a  legislature 
appears  to  be  unable  or  even  unwilling  to 
participate  in  its  own  rea^xM-tlonment,  who 
will,  or  can  do  It  for  the  legislative  body?  Do 
the  courts  have  this  power?  In  general,  the 
reapportionment  controversy  has  raged  over 
the  Judicial  judgments  made  and  not  over 
the  legislative  efforts. 

"The  legislature,  and  espedally  those  leg- 
islators who  have  felt  a  responsibility  to  en- 
gage in  self  reapportionment  have  been  ham- 
stning  by  a  variety  of  barriers.  The  State 
Constitutions,  for  one  thing,  which  have 
created  and  outlined  the  powers  and  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  legislatures  were 
drafted  (the  bulk  of  them)  in  the  18Ui  and 
19th  centuries  when  government  was  consid- 
ered as  something  less  than  desirable — a  nec- 
essary evil  so  to  speak,  but  surely  not  a  posi- 
tive Instrument  of  soclerty.**  Legislative  re- 
apportionment by  the  legislatures  has  been 
compared  to  do-it-yourself  surgery,  a  pain- 
ful job  that  Is  apt  to  be  done  badly .«  Self 
Interests,  whether  personal,  partisan  or  emo- 
tional make  it  difficult  to  insert  the  scalpel. 
In  Maryland,  for  example,  the  General  As- 
sembly In  its  efforts  at  Congressional  redis- 
trlctlng could  not  bring  itself  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  three  representatives  sent  exclu- 
sively from  Baltimore  city.  It  may  be  noted 
that  all  three  incumbents  have  suffldent 
seniority  to  hold  important  and  pyowerful 
committee  memberships  in  Congress  and  all 
three  belong  to  the  party  that  controls  the 
General  Assembly.  Consequently,  the  legis- 
lature failed  to  adopt  a  plan.  It  now  remains 
for  the  Federal  District  Court  to  do  it  for 
them.  The  most  obvious  question  that 
comes  to  mind  is  whether  a  malappmrtloned 
ligislatiu-e  can  introspect  its  attention  and 
cure  itself?  Can  one  expect  a  bill  approving 
the  destruction  of  a  system  to  be  adopted  by 
that  very  same  system?  Mayor  McKeldln  of 
Baltimore  does  not  think  so.^ 

"  T  cannot  find  It  In  my  heart  to  castigate 
the  members  of  the  State  legislature  who 
vote.  In  effect,  to  maintain  their  own  ad- 
vantage and  that  of  their  constituents.  I 
may  not  like  the  way  they  vote,  and  I  may 
not  like  the  consequences,  but  I  reoognize 
their  vote.  In  terms  of  political  reality,  as 
Inevitable  and  natural.' 

"Maryland,  in  effect,  was  stuck  without  the 
help  of  court  Intervention.  The  state  ballot 
of  1950  called  for  a  consensus  vote  by  the 
Maryland  voters  on  the  Issue  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  200,439  voters  approved 
such  a  call  while  66,998  disapproved.  In 
spite  of  this  almost  4-1  edge  and  In  viola- 
tion of  Article  XIV,  Section  2  of  the  Mary- 
land Constitution  the  General  Assembly  has 
refused  to  pass  enabling  legislation  to  call 
such  a  convention  which  could  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  reapportionment.  Crit- 
ics point  out,  however,  that  the  delegates 
to  such  a  convention  would  be  selected  on 
the  same  malapportloned  basis  as  those  In 
the  Assembly  and  consequently,  the  Con- 
vention would  have  served  no  useful  pur- 
pose. The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has 
written  off  any  chance  of  self-reapportlon- 
ment  when  It  said,  'the  chances  of  the  ap- 
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the  people." 
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pellants'  obtaining  relief  from  the  Infringe- 
ment upon  their  alleged  Ckinstltutlonal 
rights,  other  than  from  the  courts,  Is  so  re- 
mote as  to  be  practically  nil.'  It  must  be 
said  that  even  In  the  face  of  legislative  In- 
activity the  courts  have  stepped  in  with  the 
greatest  of  reluctance.  A  Federal  District 
Court  in  Alabama  said  In  1962  that  the 
'duty  to  reapportion  rests  clearly  on  the 
legislature  and  the  court  was  acting  only 
because  of  long-continued  default  and  total 
inability  of  the  legislature  to  reapportion 
Itself.'  ••  The  reluctance  of  some  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  be  patently  optimistic.  Tet 
their  optimism  carries  a  hint  that  a  Judicial 
course  of  action  is  still  open. 

"  "The  legislative  branch  has,  as  yet  failed 
to  act.  So  long  as  time  remains  for  perform- 
ance, we  cannot  presume  that  once  their 
duty  has  been  called  to  their  attention  they 
wUl  fall  to  carry  it  out.' " 

•".  .  .  If  the  legislature  neglects  or  refuses 
to  make  a  fair,  equitable  and  constitutional 
apportionment  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  1983  legislature  has  been  in  session,  then 
plaintiffs  or  others  should  not  be  prejudiced 
or  prevented,  by  the  decision  in  this  case, 
from  appealing  to  a  federal  court  for  re- 
dress.'** 

"Why  should  the  courts  feel   this  reluc- 
tance to  speak  out  In  these  cases?     If  one 
has  been  injured  hasn't  It  been  the  historic 
purpose  and  function  of  the  courts  to  give 
him  assistance?     Is  It  not   the  court  that 
makes  the  aggrieved   the  equal  of  the  ag- 
gravator?    Lee  Rankin  strongly  supports  the 
Judicial  action  at  this  point  when  he  notes 
that,  "the  Supreme  Court  in  its  historic  ac- 
tion in  the  reapportionment  cases  has  been 
faithful  to  its  great  role  as  the  protector  of 
democratic   rights   and    institutions.' "     In 
response  to  the  accusation  that  by  such  ac- 
tion the  Court  has  subjected  itself  to  a  loss 
of  prestige  he  replies  that  It  would  have  lost 
more  prestige  by  Ignoring  the  problem  than 
by  facing  it.     Another,  but  related  Issue  is 
the  question  of  propriety  of  a  federal  court 
Intervening  in  the  matter  of  the  organization 
of  state  and  locaU  governments.     Thus,  the 
delicate  relationship  of  federalism   is  sub- 
jected to  more   pressure.     Mayor  McKeldln 
raised  this  concern,  even  though  recognizing 
the  inablUty  of  his  state  to  cure  its  own 
problem.     He  somewhat   answered   his  own 
fears  by  saying,  "However,  they   (Constitu- 
tional framers)  did  not  Intend  the  preserva- 
tion of  states'  rights  at  the  expense    of  indi- 
vidual   rights,    and    they    wisely    provided 
Instnmients  and  mechanisms  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  restore  individual 
rights  whenever  these  latter  were  threatened 
at  any  other  level  of  government."  »   Another 
fear  of  critics  is  that  the  court  is  now  enter- 
ing an  area  where  it  becomes  involved  in 
partisan  political  policies,  for  beneath  the 
surface  of  most  of  the  cases  there  has  lain  a 
poUtlcal  struggle.     Rankin  recognizes  this, 
but  says  it  is  Inevitable. 

"  'Reapportionment  normally  Involves  a 
struggle  of  one  political  group  against  an- 
other for  increased  power.  The  manifest 
purpose  of  reapportionment  suits  is  to  aid 
the  complainants  in  their  efforts  to  exert  a 
greater  influence  on  legislation  and  political 
decisions  than  these  who  are  in  control  of 
the  legislature.  In  such  a  contest  it  Is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  bitterness  engendered 
by  the  effort  to  redistribute  political  Influ- 
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ence  from  a  group  of  "haves"  to  a  group  of 
"have  nots." ' " 

"Such  an  attitude  Is  tempered  with  a  cau- 
tious warning  from  others.  McCloskey  sug- 
gests that  the  courts'  value  as  constitutional 
trlbimals  would  be  seriously  Jeopardized  if 
the  public  began  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  merely  another  legislature  and 
that  Judicial  appeal  was  Just  another  way  of 
expressing  a  super  layer  Imposed  on  the  leg- 
islative process."  Perhaps  traditionally,  the 
strongest  argument  against  Judicial  inter- 
vention in  such  cases  was  a  lack  of  discern- 
ible, effective  remedies  to  be  used  by  the 
courts.  Some  remedies  that  have  been  sug- 
gested and  used  to  a  degree  are :  injunctions 
against  election  officials  restraining  them 
from  holding  elections  without  a  correction 
of  existing  malapportionment,"  at-large 
elections — thus  eliminating  the  discrepancies 
of  unequal  districts,"  and  writs  of  mandamus 
issues  against  the  legislature  Itself.  (The 
latter  is  not  likely  to  be  used  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  holding  an  entire  legislature  in 
contempt  for  failure  to  comply.)  The  lack 
of  effective  remedies  has  not  seemed  to  pre- 
sent any  discoverable  hardship  and  the  courts 
have  not  sxiffered  any  apparent  loss  of  pres- 
tige because  of  it.  McCloskey  reports  no 
instance  of  legislative  defiance  in  the  face  of 
a  Judicial  pronouncement "  since  the  begin- 
ning of  these  cases.  This  says  something  of 
a  very  significant  natiire  about  the  position 
of  the  courts  in  our  poUtlcal  society. 

"The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  look  at  a  sample  of  the  cases  that 
have  affected  apportionment.    Basically  the 
issue  that  brought  the  quesUon  to  the  court's 
attention  was   that  unequal  representation 
in  State  leglslaturee  and  the  United  States 
House   of   Representatives   was  a  denial  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  as  required 
by  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.   In  other  words,  a  person  In  a  district 
of  greater  population  and  yet  represented  by 
an  equal  or  lesser  number  of  representatives 
than  one  living  in  a  district  of  lesser  popu- 
lation was  not  given  an  equal  voice  in  the 
creation  of  law;  therefore  he  was  not  equally 
protected.    That  these  cases  have  been  Im- 
portant U  hardly  a  disputed  fact.    Senator 
Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  in  one  of  our 
seminar  sessions  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  'courts  have  best  Influenced  the  legisla- 
tive  process   through   the   reapportionment 
cases.'    Lee  Rankin  feels  that  the  Baker  v. 
Carr  decision  among  others  of  its  successors 
will  probably  "have  a  more  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  nature  and  development  of  American 
life   and  institutions   than  any  other   pro- 
nouncements .  .  .  within    modem    times.'" 
Potentially  the  effect  of  these  decisions  will 
reach  every  subsequent  piece  of  legislation. 
Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  these  decisions. 
"The  tradition  that  had  developed  in  re- 
apportionment cases  was  spelled  out  In  Cole- 
grove  v.  Green.'"  a  1946  case.    Colegrove  held, 
on  a  question  of  inequities  in  Congressional 
districts,   that  malapportionment   is   a  'po- 
litical question'  and  therefore  not  meet  for 
Judicial  determination.     Political   questions 
are  those  for  which  redress  should  be  sought 
in  the  electoral,  not  Judicial  process;  there- 
fore such  a  question  was  held  'to  be  non- 
Justiciable.     The  Supreme  Court  developed 
this  doctrine  of  non-JustlclablUty  on  several 
grounds.    The  wrong  complained  of  was  not 
a  private  wrong,   but  one   suffered   by   the 
entire  body  politics.    To  involve  the  Judiciary 
in  the  politics  of  the  people  is  'hostile  to  a 
democratic  system.'     A  due  regard  for  the 
effective  working  of  our  government  dictates 

"  Rankin,  op.  clt.  at  p.  2. 
»» McCloskey,  op.  clt.  at  p.  67. 
"Saunders  v.  Oray.  203  P.  Supp.  168  (ND 
Oa.  1962). 
"  Carroll  v.  Becker.  286  U.S.  390.  1932. 
»  McCloskey,  noted  supra  at  note  3,  p.  27. 
"  Rankin,  op.  clt.  at  p.  1. 
•"  Colegrove  v.  Oreen.  328  UJ3.  645,  1946. 
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that  one  branch  should  not  do  what  Is  the 
reeponsibUity  of  another.  A  final  arg\iment 
even  saw  the  Constitution  as  being  suffi- 
ciently viable  to  permit  malapportionment 
if  legislatively  determined. 

"Gomillion  v.  Lightfeet "  is  seen  as  an  as- 
sertion that  the  general  matter  of  appor- 
tionment Is  Justiciable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. This  decision,  handed  down 
in  1960  held  that  the  State  leigslature  ol 
Alabama  could  not  recast  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  Tuskegee  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  the  plaintiffs  from  a  rightfully  held 
right  to  vote  In  mimic Ipal  elections.  The 
Court  stated,  "Legislative  control  over  mu- 
nlcipalltlee  no  lees  than  other  State  power, 
lies  within  the  scope  of  relevant  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  opposite  conclusion,  urged  upon  us  by 
respondents,  would  sanction  the  achieve- 
ments by  a  state  of  any  Impairment  of  vot- 
ing righU  whatever,  so  long  as  it  was  cloaked 
in  the  garb  of  the  realignment  of  political 
subdivisions.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  the 
guarantees  Imbedded  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  may  thus  be  manipu- 
lated out  of  existence.' ■• 

"By  far,  the  case  that  opened  the  door  for 
extensive  Judicial  examination  of  apportion- 
ment was  Baker  v.  Carr."  This  case  was 
brought  by  a  citizen  of  Tennessee  who  noted 
that  the  Tennessee  State  legislature,  con- 
trary to  State  constitutional  requirements 
had  not  reapportioned  for  sixty  years.  The 
complaint  was  brought  on  the  basis  that 
such  malapportionment — the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  reapportion— 
constituted  a  denial  to  the  plaintiff  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
Amendment  of  the  United  SUtea  Constitu- 
tion. The  Supreme  Coiu^,  In  a  precedent 
shattering  1962  decision  held  this  to  be  a 
Justiciable  issue  and  preceded  to  make  their 
examination.  At  least  two  things  are  im- 
portant to  note  here:  first  of  all  It  Is  a  case 
of  the  federal  court  determining  that  a  State 
legislature  was  violating  this  individual  right 
and  second,  that  the  issue  was  brought  un- 
Aer  the  14th  Amendment — a  charge  of  dis- 
crimination— and  not  on  the  old  orthodox 
Issue  that  malapportionment  was  a  violation 
of  the  Constitutional  guarantee  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  State  government.  Justice 
Brennan  in  stating  the  decision  laid  the 
Inue  of  non-Justlclability  of  a  political  ques- 
tion by  saying,  'The  political  question  doc- 
trine, a  tool  for  malntainance  of  government 
order,  will  not  be  so  applied  as  to  promote 
only  disorder.' " 

"It  would  appear  to  me,  in  terms  of  the 
matter  of  representation  and  the  legislative 
process,  that  the  Court  set  definite  limits 
on  the  utility  of  the  presently  defined  doc- 
trine. For  example,  it  is  questionable 
whether  representatives  who  have  been 
elected  from  an  unchallenged  and  malap- 
portloned  district  could  have  their  prior 
election  challenged  and  subsequently  thrown 
out  on  the  basis  of  this  case.  '.  .  .  when  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  a  State  are 
admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  Union,  the 
authority  of  the  government  under  which 
they  are  appointed,  as  well  as  its  republican 
character,  is  recognized  by  the  proper  con- 
stitutional authority.  And  its  decision  is 
binding  on  every  other  department  of  the 
government  and  could  not  be  questioned  In 
a  Judicial  tribunal.'  •■  Justice  Douglas  in  a 
concurring  opinion  stated  that  the  test  under 
which  apportionment  is  to  be  Judged  is  not 
universal  equality,  but  whether  or  not  the 
malapportionment  injects  an  obvious  and 
invidious  dtscrlminatlon  on  the  plaintiff. 
The  Baker  case  has.  It  go«s  without  saying. 


been  roiindly  discussed  and  resoxmdly  cussed. 
McKay  calls  It  one  of  the  two  most  Important 
cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
20th  century."*  Baker  serves  to  streng^en 
and  extend  the  most  Important  voting  func- 
tion by  protecting  the  Integrity  of  the  vote 
which  is  cast.  Without  this  integrity,  says 
McKay,  the  vote  is  meaningless.  The  dissent 
In  Baker  follows  the  old  rule  laid  down  In 
Colegrove;  that  the  redress,  If  any.  Is  to  be 
found  In  an  'Informed,  clvlcally  militant 
electorate,'  and  not  in  the  courts.  'Do  not 
the  legislatures  have  the  right  to  remain 
silent?'  asks  Justice  Harlan  in  a  dissenting 
opinion.*'  Legislative  inaction  may  be  seen 
to  be  as  surely  an  exercise  of  legislative  power 
OS  legislative  action. 

"  'Surely  it  lies  within  the  province  of  a 
Btute  leglsltaure  to  conclude  that  an  existing 
allocation  of  senators  and  representatives 
constitutes  a  desirable  balance  of  geographi- 
cal and  demographlcal  representation,  or  that 
In  the  interest  of  stability  of  government  it 
would  be  best  to  defer  for  some  further  time 
the  redistribution  of  seats  in  the  state  legis- 
lature.' •• 

"Baker  was  followed  in  1964  by  Reynolds  v. 
Sims.—  The  Reynolds  case  restated  the 
Baker  concept — that  the  "Equal  Protection 
Clause'  requires  substantially  equal  legisla- 
tive representation  for  all  citizens  of  a  state 
regardless  of  where  they  reside.  This  de- 
cision went  further  in  a  more  specific  man- 
ner to  declare  that  in  a  bicameral  state  leg- 
islature the  seats  of  both  houses  must  be 
apportioned  substantially  on  a  population 
basis.  This  hit  virtually  all  of  the  legisla- 
tures in  the  country.  These  bodies  have  had 
at  least  one  hoxise  apportioned  on  a  basis 
other  than  i>opulatlon.  These  county  or  unit 
areas  of  representation  that  were  Involved 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  locus  of  ex- 
treme inequities  in  proportional  representa- 
tion. It  had  become  a  matter  that  the  coun- 
ty or  the  unit  or  the  chief  economic  or  other 
Interest  group  was  that  which  was  being 
primarily  represented.  This  was  what  the 
Supreme  Court  was  now  striking  down  when 
they  said,  'Legislators  represent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by 
voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  economic  in- 
terests. As  long  as  ours  is  a  representative 
form  of  government  elected  directly  by  and 
directly  representative  of  the  people,  the 
right  to  elect  legislators  In  a  free  and  unim- 
paired fashion  is  a  bedrock  of  our  political 
system.' " 

"To  dilute  the  weight  of  a  vote,  continued 
the  court,  because  of  the  residence  of  the 
voter  Impairs  his  basic  constitutional  rights 
under  the  I4tb  Amendment  as  much  as  in- 
vidious discrimination  based  on  race,  sex  or 
economic  status.  F>olltlcal  equality  can 
mean  only  one  thing — one  person,  one  vote. 
A  state  may  no  longer  give  consideration  to 
any  of  the  following  as  an  apportionment 
basis;  history  or  tradition,  economic  or  group 
Interests,  area,  geography,  desire  to  Insure 
effective  representation  for  sparsely  settled 
areas,  availability  or  access  of  citizens  to 
their  representatives,  theories  of  bicameral- 
ism— except  as  approved  by  the  Covirt,  oc- 
cupation, attempt  to  balance  urban  and 
rural  power,  and  the  preference  of  a  majority 
of  voters  in  the  state,  it  may  have  been  this 
last,  as  much  as  any  other  idea  that 
prompted  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  to  Reynolds  when  he  said,  'I  believe 
that  the  vitality  of  our  political  system  on 
which  in  the  last  analysis  all  else  depends, 
Is  weakened  by  reliance  on  the  Judiciary  for 
political  reform;  In  time  a  complacent  body 
politic  may  result.' 


"Effect  of  reapportionment  on  the  legislative 
process 

"The  task  of  drawing  some  conclusions  Is 
at  once  the  most  difficult  in  the  analysis  of 
this  problem  and  yet  few  of  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  in  this  paper  are  sep- 
arate from  the  legislative  process.  That  ap- 
portionment is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
legislative  process  is  not  in  dispute.  The 
only  figures  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  im- 
portance of  single  votes  were  a  pwrt  of  a 
film**  which  claimed  that  in  an  off-year 
election  the  winner  could  be  determined  by 
getting  the  votes  of  an  uncommitted  3  or  4 
out  of  every  100  voters  in  each  precinct  of 
each  district.  The  issue  of  apportionment 
which  is  directly  Involved  in  the  location  of 
these  boundaries  and  the  population  make- 
up of  those  districts  and  precincts  becomes  a 
major  factor  in  who  gets  elected  to  serve  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  our  country.  Now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  the  re- 
app>ortionment  of  legislatures  along  certain 
lines  and  the  fact  that  states  are  voluntarily 
complying  one  wonders  what  changes  will  be 
evident. 

"One  of  the  fears  that  was  expressed  as  a 
reaction  to  the  Reynolds  v.  Sims  decision 
came  from  Everett  DntKSZN,  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Senator  DniKSEM 
claims  that  in  our  haste  to  cure  the  ills  of 
rural  dominated  malapportloned  legislatures 
we  will  Jump  to  the  opposite  extreme  which 
Is  equally  as  disastrous.  'In  turning  the 
control  of  the  State  legislatures  over  to  the 
cities,  the  court  Is  giving  to  the  dty  bosses 
the  power  to  tax  and  with  It  the  power  to 
destroy."  ••  It  becomes  evident  that  Just  as 
urbanltes  have  suspected  rural  Interests  be- 
cause of  what  they  have  done  in  the  leglsla- 
tiu'es  so  the  rural  interests  are  now  afraid  of 
what  will  happen  when  the  'shoe  goes  on  the 
other  foot.'  DntRSEN  claims  that  the  city 
'machines'  will  determine  where  roads  will 
be  built,  where  school  funds  will  go,  where 
police  protection  will  be  provided  and  the 
disposition  of  welfare  funds.  Numbers,  say 
DisKSEN,  don't  hold  the  key  to  wisdom  in 
terms  of  questions  of  public  policy.  Now,  he 
charges,  because  of  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  California  can  be  dominated  by 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco;  Michigan  by 
Detroit;  New  York  State  by  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York  City  and  Pennsylvania  by  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburgh.  To  answer,  at  least 
in  part,  this  fear  one  need  only  look  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Since  the  adoption  of 
the  popular  election  amendment  potentially 
the  large  urban  areas  or  cities  in  the  states 
could  control  the  election  of  the  states'  two 
Senators.  It  hardly  appears  that  this  pos- 
sibility has  harmed  the  caliber  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Senate.  The  cities  seemed  to 
have  helped  in  electing  as  capable  Sen&ton 
as  the  State  legislatures  did  before  them. 
Professor  Hanson  of  American  University 
claims  this  urban  conspiracy  is  more  myth 
than  poeslbillty. 

"  'Urban  and  suburban  citizens,  who  will 
receive  their  fair  share  of  legislators  at  long 
last,  are  not  a  homogeneous  mass  of  human- 
ity. Their  Interests  and  politics  are,  as  a 
rule,  far  more  complex,  diverse,  and  divisive 
than  niral  politics.  Majorities  and  minor- 
ities are  more  likely  to  rest  on  temporary 
coalitions  of  Interests  than  on  urban-rural 
cleavage.'  "> 

"The  most  obvious  of  the  results  to  the 
legislative  process  Is  the  new  and  more  ex- 
tensive activity  of  the  courts.  Now,  not  only 
may  a  court  exert  an  Influence  on  legislation 
by  construing  its   meaning   upon   question 


and  determining  Its  constitutionality,  but 
it  may  also  look  Into  the  very  substance  of 
the  process  of  representation.  The  new 
concept  of  Judicial  restraint  in  political 
questions  revolves  around  two  points.  The 
Court  may  not  Inquire  into  any  matter  (1) 
calling  for  a  decision  by  a  parallel  and  co- 
equal branch  of  the  national  government,  or 
(2)  where  Judicially  discoverable  and  man- 
ageable standards  are  lacking.  The  question 
In  the  minds  of  many  In  this  respect  la 
whether  these  reapportionment  cases  Indi- 
cate a  trend  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
become  more  liberal  in  its  interpretation 
of  its  Jurisdiction.  Robert  McKay  thinks  It 
might.  Any  question  presented  to  a  federal 
court  In  a  proper  form  'arising  under  this 
ConsUtutlon,  th^Jgiwa  of  the  United  States, 
and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  their  authority.' "  is  Justiciable.  'To 
deny  reoognltion  to  fundamental  oonatltu- 
tlonal  issues  and  to  retreat  from  correction 
or  wrongs  discovered  by  inquiry  would  be  a 
sad  confession  of  judicial  inability.'* 

"Another  result  affecting  the  legislative 
process  Is  that  authority  for  legislatures  to 
apportion  themselves  on  bases  other  than 
population  can  come  only  from  the  Consti- 
tutional amending  process.  As  In  the  cases 
of  popular  Senatorial  elections,  woman  suf- 
frage. Income  and  poll  tax  questions  an 
Amendment  has  been  Introduced.  Senator 
DaitsEN,  on  August  11.  1966,  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolutions  103 — 'Proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  «f  the  United 
States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each  State 
power  to  determine  the  compHjsltlon  of  its 
legislature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  in  accordance  wtih  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'  This  proposed  amendment 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  bicameral  state 
legislature  members  of  one  house  shall  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population  but 
that  members  of  the  second  bouse  may  be 
apportioned  on  other  bases  such  as  geog- 
raphy or  political  subdivisions.  Whatever 
ap^)ortIonment  is  to  become  effective  in  a 
state  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  Its 
voters.  These  choices  for  approval  by  the 
voters  must  contain  one  plan  which  Is  based 
solely  on  substantial  equality  of  population. 
The  basic  prop>ositlon  expounded  by  backers 
of  this  proposal  is  that  the  people  of  a  state 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  choose  how  they 
shall  be  represented  in  the  state  legislature. 
DiRKSEN  has  found  sitbstantial  popular  sup- 
port for  the  amendment.  Some  of  this  sup- 
port, to  be  stu-e,  comes  from  an  emotional 
appeal  to  the  fear  of  big  dty  political  ma- 
chines, some  of  it  is  an  appeal  to  majority 
democracy — a  concept  difficult  to  oppose  and 
some  of  it  comes  from  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
states  where  practical  political  problems 
might  occur. 

"  TTiere  Is  need  for  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
In  states  like  California,  where  the  popula- 
tion tends  to  be  Jammed  up  In  a  small  sec- 
tion of  a  tremendously  variegated  geographi- 
cal whole.  Under  "one  man,  one  vote"  rep- 
resentation in  two  houses  of  the  California 
State  Legislatvu-e,  iirban  Los  Angeles  coxild. 
at  least  theoretically,  reduce  the  whole  San 
Francisco  Bay  region  to  the  role  of  humble 
petitioners  at  the  Capitol  In  Sacramento.' " 

"Opponents  of  the  amendment,  such  as 
Royce  Hanson,  say  that  the  basic  issue  !■ 
not  one  of  the  democratic  right  of  a  ma^ 
Jorlty  to  decide,  but  rather  to  what  extent 
shovdd  individual  rights  of  citizens  be  sub- 
ordinated to  majority  power?  "  Some  per- 
sonal rights  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any 


■  aomllllon  V.  Llghtfoot,  884  U.S.  339, 1960. 

» Ibid,  at  p.  344-345. 

"  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186.  1962. 

"  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra  at  page  218. 

••  Ibid,  at  p.  220. 


"McKay,  op.  clt.  (Along  with  the  school 
desegregation  case — Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

'"  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra  at  p.  336 

■^Ibld 

"  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  588,  1964 

■^Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra  at  p.  662 


••"Where  Were  You?  a  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany Film  produced   about   1960 

"•Dlrksen,  Everett  McKlnley.  U.S.S.  "The 
Supreme  Court  Is  Defying  The  People."  Sat- 
\irday  Evening  Post.  September  12,  1964 

"Testimony  of  Royce  Hansen  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  op.  clt.  at  p.  653 


n  CoTisHtution  of  the  United  States.  Article 
m,  Section  2 

"McKay,  op.  clt.  at  p.  650-661 

^  Chamberlain.  John,  "Reapportionment 
Favors  Suburbs,"  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Washington  Post,  1966 

'■Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amend,  op.  clt.  p.  649 
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majority  at  any  time.  Thomaa  Jeffereon  was 
qtioted.  during  testimony  of  Hanson,  aa  say- 
ing. 'Equal  representation  Is  so  fundamental 
«  principle  In  a  true  republic  that  no  preju- 
dice can  justify  its  violation  becatise  the 
prejudices  themselves  cannot  be  justified.'  ™ 

"Professor  Schattschnelder  sees  that  re- 
apportloimient  wlU  eventually  Influence 
some  of  tbe  traditions  In  OongresB.  In  par- 
ticular he  foresees  the  decline  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  seniority  system  has  worked 
for  some  Congressmen.  Lengthy  tenures  In 
Congress  will  not  be  as  common  from  states 
previously  felt  to  be  one  party  strongholds. 

"  'In  the  n.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
malapportionment  combines  with  a  different 
factor  to  produce  an  anti-urban,  even  a  pro- 
rural  bias.  The  Internal  organization  of  the 
House  tends  to  give  a  great  premium  to 
members  who  acquire  seniority  because  they 
have  very  little  organized  opposition  In  their 
"safe"  constituencies.  Notoriously  the  sen- 
iority system  In  the  House  works  to  the 
advantage  of  (1)  members  from  one-party, 
rural  constituencies  In  the  North  and  West 
and  (2)  members  from  states  of  the  old 
SoUd  South.' « 

"Beapportlonment  appears  to  have  many 
changes  In  store  for  our  state  systems  of 
legislative  bicameralism.  If  one  might  as- 
sume for  purposes  c^  argument  that  the 
Dlrksen  Amendment  will  find  favor  with 
sufficient  states  and  members  of  Congress  to 
be  adopted  and  ratified  the  result,  providing 
the  States  take  advantage  of  the  option  pro- 
vided, would  be  a  legislature  with  one  house 
apportioned  on  the  substantial  equality 
basis  and  the  second  house  remaining  as 
it  is.  It  is  bard  to  see  that  such  a  scheme 
would  provide  any  change  over  the  current 
status  quo.  Professor  Hanson  cites  Instances 
where  this  situation  has  existed.  In  Michi- 
gan one  house  was  reasonably  well  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population  while  the 
other  was  poorly  app)ortioned.  An  impasse 
developed  between  the  two  houses  over  tax 
legislation  essential  for  the  state.  By  the 
time  the  impasse  was  resolved  the  State  was 
on  the  verge  of  financial  bankruptcy.  In 
1962  Maryland  enacted  a  stopgap  reappor- 
tionment measure  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
The  House  proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  bills 
dealing  with  urban  issues.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, which  remained  unchanged  in  Its  ap- 
portionment on  a  county  basis  operated  to 
veto  these  bills.  Many  of  the  proposals  did 
not  even  make  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
while  those  that  did  were  defeated.  Some 
will  say  that  to  reapportion  both  houses  on 
the  basis  of  population  will  destroy  the  value 
of  a  bicameral  system.  The  Court  In  Its 
Reynolds  decision  was  very  explicit  In  Its 
suggestions  for  the  maintenance  of  bi- 
cameralism on  the  State  level. 

"  'We  do  not  believe  that  the  concept  of 
bicameralism  is  rendered  anachronistic  and 
meaningless  when  the  predominant  basis  of 
representation  In  the  two  State  legislative 
bodies  is  required  to  be  the  same-population. 
A  prime  reason  for  bicameralism,  modemly 
considered.  Is  to  insxire  mature  deliberate 
consideration  of,  and  to  prevent  precipitate 
action  on,  proposed  legislative  measures. 
Simply  because  the  controlling  criterion  for 
apportioning  r^resentation  is  required  to 
be  the  same  In  both  houses  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  differences  In  tne 
composition  and  complexion  of  the  two 
bodies.  Different  constituencies  can  be  rep- 
resented in  the  two  houses.  One  body  could 
be  composed  of  single-member  districts 
while  the  other  could  have  at  least  some 
multl-m«mber  districts.  The  length  of 
terms  of  the  legislators  In  the  separate  bodies 
oould  differ.  The  numerical  size  of  the  two 
bodies  could  be  made  to  differ,  even  signifi- 
cantly, and  the  geographical  size  of  dis- 
tricts   from    which    legislators    are    elected 


could  also  be  made  to  differ.  And  amx>r- 
tloimient  in  one  house  coiild  be  arranged  so 
as  to  balance  off  minor  Inequities  In  the 
representation  of  certain  areas  in  the  other 
house.' " 

"All  of  the  results  discussed  so  far  have 
been  Incidental  to  the  main  concern  of  the 
reapportionment  movement.  U  the  causes 
were  rooted  in  urban  problems  and  the  In- 
eptness  and  Inefficiency  of  State  govern- 
ments, what  will  happen  In  these  areas? 
WUl  reapp>ortlonment  solve  these  crises? 
Based  on  our  observation  of  conditions  under 
a  rural  dominated  legislature  It  seems  a  fair 
assumption  that  only  an  urban  legislative 
majority  Is  likely  to  have  the  Interest  and 
the  will  to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  As  these  legislatures  become  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population  our  second 
assumption  is  that  fair  representation  will 
result  and  where  urban  majorities  are  In 
order  they  will  come  Into  existence.  Such 
a  legislative  majority  will,  by  political  neces- 
sity, be  required  to  tackle  these  matters  so 
long  Ignored  by  the  states — civil  rights,  social 
welfare,  penology,  crime  prevention,  labor 
benefits,  conservation,  education  and  a  host 
of  others.  By  making  the  proper  number 
of  seats  available  to  the  suburbs  and  cities, 
reapportionment  makes  possible  the  better 
representation  of  minority  interests  and 
groups,  such  as  Negroes,  fringe  area  farmers, 
laborers,  businessmen  (and  even  Republi- 
cans)™ Armbrlster,  in  his  extensive  re- 
port "  printed  in  the  Satvirday  Evening  Post 
sees  a  real  advance  in  the  political  growth 
of  two-party  politics  In  many  areas  of  the 
country;  Republicans  In  the  South,  South- 
west and  West;  Democrats  in  New  England 
and  the  Midwest,  lyllnority  groups  will  also 
have  new  voices  as  witnessed  by  the  election 
of  ten  Negroes  to  the  Georgia  State  legisla- 
ture. It  Is  generally  felt  that  the  group 
that  stands  to  gain  the  most  In  terms  of 
additional  representations  is  the  subxirb.  In 
the  Chicago  area,  lor  example,  while  the  city 
proper  will  pick  up  three  more  seats  as  a 
res\ilt  of  Illinois  legislative  reapportionment 
the  surrounding  suburbs  are  gaining  twice 
that  nimiber.  Thus,  the  suburban  voter  will 
be  In  a  new  position  as  a  shift  man  on 
partisan  policies. 

"Many  of  the  suburbanites  are  what  one 
writer  has  called  the  'old  central  city  Demo- 
crats' who  have  jumped  several  notches  In 
the  economic  ladder  and  In  so  doing  have 
deserted  the  inner  city  for  the  more  open 
suburb.  If  the  Democrat  Party  moves  too 
far  to  the  left  under  pressiire  from  the  serv- 
ice starved  city,  the  suburban  Democrat  may 
respond  by  going  Republican.  Such  conjec- 
ture at  times  gets  a  bit  theoretical,  but  at 
any  rate  cross  currents  like  these  help  to 
point  up  the  possible  lack  of  complete  unity 
on  the  part  of  the  urbanites  which  may  help 
to  relieve  some  of  the  fears  of  the  Dlrksen 
Amendment  supporters.  It  is  a  fair  sum- 
mary and  perhaps  understatement  to  admit 
that  the  shift  of  political  power  is  moving 
gradually  but  surely  from  the  rural  to  the 
urbsm  complex  as  a  result  of  reapportion- 
ment. As  to  what  all  this  will  do  to  the 
dilemma  of  State  government  may  perhaps  be 
seen  In  an  example  cited  in  Armbrister's  re- 
port." Following  the  reappointment  of  the 
Michigan  legislature  the  legislative  new 
comers  set  about:  Increasing  appropriations 
for  education  and  mental  health,  hoisted 
workmen's  and  vmemployment  compensation 
by  substantial  amounts  and  provided  home- 
stead exemptions  for  senior  citizens.  The 
legislature  not  only  concerned  itself  with 
urban  problems,  but  turned  its  attention  to 


"ibid 

*•  Scbattacbnelder,  op.  dt.  at  page  11 


"  Reynolds  v,  Sims,  supra,  page  676-677 
"Testimony   (tongue  In  cheek)    by  Han- 
sen—one  time  Democrat  candidate  for  Con- 
gress to  the  Dlrluen  (Republican)   Amend- 
ment hearings. 

^  Armbrlster,  op.  clt.  page  29 

•■  Armbrlster,  op.  clt.  page  26  and  70 


the  organization  of  the  State  govenunent. 
As  a  result,  the  governor  weub  successful  in 
reducing  the  top-heavy  number  of  executive 
boards  and  commissions  from  an  unmanage- 
able 140  to  a  streamlined  19.  These  frlngs 
benefits,  as  Armbrlster  calls  them  will  be  as 
Important  a  result  of  reapporilonment  In  the 
long  run  as  the  overt  advantages  gained  by 
the  Individuals  from  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  legislative  seats.  Indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  reapportionment  has  given  the 
states  a  long  sought  opportunity  to  reassert 
themselves  as  meaningful  units  of  govern- 
ment." 
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THE       ATLANTIC       ALLIANCE— AD- 
DRESS  BY  SENATOR  HARRIS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  outstand- 
ing address  on  the  Atlantic  alliance  by 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!. 

This  up-to-date  interpretation  of  the 
alliance  and  the  needs  of  Atlantic  co- 
operation was  delivered  April  1  before  the 
Annual  World  Affairs  Institute,  spon- 
sored by  the  Cincinnati  Council  on  World 
Affairs  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  Cincin- 
nati. Attending  this  Institute  were  some 
1,000  college-preparatory  high  school 
seniors,  selected  by  competitive  written 
test,  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia. 

I  believe  the  address  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  Senators.  Senator  Harhis  Is 
among  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
Congress  on  the  contemporary  problems 
of  Europe  and  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. He  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  hearings  on  the  Atlantic  alliance 
conducted  last  year  by  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional Operations.  In  1966  he  partici- 
pated In  the  Bilderberg  meeting  in  Ger- 
many and  has  Just  recently  served  on 
the  American  delegation  to  the  first 
meeting  of  parliamentarians  from  the 
countries  of  the  DAC — Development 
Advisory  Committee — OECD,  In  Bonn, 
Germany,  April  4  to  7,  1967. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  address  by  Senator 
Harris  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AODRXSS   or   n.S.    Senatob   Prxo   R.    Harris, 

DXMOCBAT,  OF  OKLAHOMA,  TO  21  ST  ANNT7AL 

World   ArrAnts  Ikbtitdtx,   Sponsored  bt 
THX  Cincinnati  CoxTNcn.  on  Woeld  Ar- 

FAIRS  AND  the  RoTART  CLUB  OF  CiNCINNAn, 

in  Cooperation  WrrH  thx  Avco  Broad- 

cabtino  Corp.,   CtNCimiATi,  Ohio,  Satur- 

DAT,  April  1, 1967 

I  appreciate  the  opportimlty  to  participate 
In  this  year's  World  Affairs  Institute  on  the 
future  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. The  Institute  has  long  enjoyed  na- 
tional prominence,  and  rightly  so,  because  It 
provides  a  very  important  means  for  spread- 
ing the  facts  and  diverse  opinions,  concern- 
ing ciurent  world  problems,  before  the  people 
of  this  part  of  our  nation. 

It  is  well  that  this  Institute  should  con- 
centrate on  young  people,  flrst.  because  you. 
longer  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  must  live 
with  the  consequences  of  many  of  today"! 
decisions;  and,  secondly,  you  are  prepared  to 
bring  much-needed,  fresh  insight  and  per- 
spective to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  our 
day. 

As  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  worm, 
the  decisions  made  by  government  have  tre- 
mendous impact  on  all  our  Uvea,  and,  there- 


fore, no  cltloen  worthy  of  that  name  In  our 
Republic  can  fall  to  take  an  active  part  In 
pubUo  and  political  activities.  The  word, 
"Idiot"  comes  from  a  Greek  term  which  sig- 
nified a  person  who  took  no  part  In  public 
affairs.  Today,  In  a  country  where  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, where  decisions  dally  made  In  govern- 
ment have  profound  Influence  on  each  of  \u 
and  our  futures,  we  can  say  with  feeling.  In 
the  words  of  Francis  Bacon,  "It  Is  left  only 
to  Ood  and  the  angels  to  be  lookers  on." 
Each  of  us  must  be  participants  In  the  de- 
clon  making  process.  You,  here,  are,  and  I 
commend  you  for  it. 

As  I  read  over  the  various  complex  sub- 
topics for  discussion  at  this  Institute,  I  was 
again  Impressed  with  the  rlghtness  of  my 
support  In  the  VS.  Senate  of  a  proposed 
Constitutional  amendment  to  permit  18- 
year-olds  to  vote.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  young  people  of  today — your  gen- 
eration— are  better  prepared,  better  edu- 
cated, more  committed  and  dedicated  than 
any  group  of  young  people  this  country  has 
ever  produced. 

I  have  said  something  about  a  discussion 
of  facts  in  this  Institute,  and  that  Is  another 
reason  why  I  am  glad  that  this  Institute  is 
for  young  people.  You,  better  than  the  rest 
of  us.  are  able  to  accept  and  live  and  cope 
with  the  central  fact  of  our  age:   Change. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said:  "Some 
men  see  things  as  they  are  and  ask,  why? 
I  see  things  that  have  never  been  and  ask, 
why  not?"  That  Is  our  job  today  In  con- 
nection with  world  affairs  and  with  NATO. 
It  Is  the  function  which  you  are  so  well 
equipped  to  perform  m  this  Institute  and  In 
the  days  and  years  which  follow. 

The  concept  of  change  la  not  easy  to 
master  or  live  with.  Especially  Is  that  so  In 
the  field  of  world  affairs.  We  tend  to  per- 
ceive reality,  not  as  It  Is,  but  as  It  once  was. 
But  change  does  come.  It  baa  occurred.  It 
Is  occurring.  It  will  occur.  I  know  that  we 
Americans,  who  havent  bad  such  long  ex- 
perience as  a  great  power  with  world  respon- 
sibilities, sometimes,  in  the  face  of  changing 
conditions,  feel  very  much  like  the  fellow 
who.  by  the  time  he  had  Installed  an  air  con- 
ditioning system  In  bis  house  to  combat  the 
heat  of  summer,  found  that  winter  had  come 
and  he  now  needed  a  heating  system. 

Change  In  world  affairs,  though  It  may 
come  slowly,  is  nevertheless  real.  Consider 
the  shock  a  person,  who  had  left  this  planet 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  would  have 
upon  returning  to  it  now.  His  flrst  question 
might  be :  "What's  happened  while  I've  been 
gone;  mainland  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Prance  were  our  allies  when  I  left,  and 
Germany  and  Japan  were  our  adversaries?" 

So.  we  must  speak  and  think  of  facts  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  might  wish  them  to  be. 
That  Is  exactly  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  representatives  In  govern- 
ment did  after  World  War  II.  They  took  a 
hard  look  at  the  facts.  They  saw  a  Europe 
which  was  economically  prostrate,  xuiable 
to  defend  Itself  against  what  they  also 
rlRhtly  saw.  the  real  and  present  threat  of 
Soviet  expansionism  and  aggression.  Shak- 
ing off  the  isolationism  which  had  charac- 
terized much  of  the  history  of  our  country. 
they  saw  that,  as  the  only  capable  free  world 
power,  we  had  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
contain  that  expansionism  and  aggression, 
until  Europe  could  recover  and  defend  Itself. 

They  saw  that  need,  not  jiut  because  of 
our  moral  responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
Europe  from  whom  we  had  mostly  descended, 
but  they  saw  that  our  own  security  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  Europe,  that  World 
War  rr  had  plainly  taught,  as  Churchill  said. 
"The  notion  that  the  peace  and  sectirity  of 
the  world  can  be  maintained  by  throwing  a 
small  nation  to  the  wolves  la  a  fatal  de- 
lusion." They  saw  that  imleas  aggresalon  is 
•topped  when  It  starta,  It  eventxially  must  be 
stopped  at  far  greater  cost  In  lives  and 
treasure. 


And,  so,  looking  at  the  facta  as  they  were, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
government  put  together  a  brilliant  piece  of 
work,  a  remarkable  framework  of  collective 
defense,  of  assistance  to  those  who  might  be 
attacked,  both  from  outside  aggression  and 
from  Internal  minorities,  externally  sup- 
ported and  suppUed.  The  hard  facts  of 
Soviet  and  Communist  expansionism,  and 
the  tnabUity  of  Europe  to  withstand  it,  were 
met  by  the  hard  facts  of  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine of  1947,  Greek-Turkish  Aid,  the  Mar- 
shaU  Plan,  the  Atlantic  AlUance.  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  We 
took  a  strong  lead,  and  Europe  was  happy 
for  us  to  do  so. 

But,  now,  let's  look  at  the  facts  In  1967. 
Consider  Prance  and  General  DeGauUe.  Re- 
cently, during  a  visit  to  New  Orleans.  I  saw  a 
fountain  In  Jackson  Square,  memorializing 
the  1960  visit  of  General  DeGaulle  to  that 
city.  A  plaque  on  the  fountain  quoted  from 
his  speech  given  there.  The  gist  of  General 
DeGaulle's  words,  and  I  paraphrase,  were, 
"The  primary  thing  required  for  freedom  to 
triimiph  in  the  world  is  for  the  free  nations 
to  remain  strongly  united."  Since  then,  as 
we  all  know  quite  well.  General  DeGaulle 
has  withdrawn  his  military  support  of  NATO 
and  has  required  NATO  to  remove  its  mili- 
tary headquarters  from  French  soU.  We  are 
no  longer  so  strongly  united. 

What  has  happened?    What  Is  happening? 

Is  DeGaulle  the  problem,  or  is  he  just  a 
sjrmptom  of  the  problem?  How  we  answer 
that  question,  how  we  now  perceive  reality, 
may  well  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
what  we  now  do. 

In  any  event.  It  does  not  serve  our  pur- 
poses to  spend  our  time  railing  at  General 
DeGaulle.  First,  It  only  widens  the  gap 
between  us  and  France,  and  makes  more  dis- 
tant the  day  when  Prance  might  again  come 
fully  back  Into  NATO.  Second,  name  calling 
alone  accomplishes  nothing,  because  De- 
Gaulle's  actions  have  already  been  taken, 
and  they  are  flnal  for  the  time  being.  Third, 
and  most  important,  we  must  look  behind 
DeOauUe  and  see  E^urope.  We  must  face  the 
facts. 

My  attendance  in  1966  In  Germany  at 
the  BUderberg  meeting  of  NATO  nations 
and  my  participation  In  the  NATO  hearings 
last  year  of  our  Senate  Subconunittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  International  Opera- 
tions, listening  to  many  vlev^points,  partic- 
ularly those  expressed  by  men  who  bad 
helped  to  frame  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
NATO,  convinced  me  that  there  is  a  need 
for  all  of  us  and  our  elected  representatives 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  pride  In  authorship 
and  unwillingness  to  accept  change.  For, 
as  Louis  Halle  wrote  recently:  "0\ir  Ameri- 
can policy  has  been  based  on  the  situation 
as  it  appeared  to  exist  In  the  period  Im- 
mediately after  the  war.  Becatise  we  have 
Invested  In  that  policy  not  only  our  re- 
sources, but  so  much  of  our  emotional  and 
intellectual  energy  as  well,  and  because  such 
powerful  x^ted  Interests  depend  on  It,  our 
whole  disposition  is  to  cling  to  the  unchang- 
ing nominal  image  In  preference  to  the  un- 
stable reality." 

NATO  grew  out  of  a  time  when  the  United 
States  only,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  had  the 
power  to  deliver  a  massive  atomic  attack. 
We  agreed  to  defend  Europe  in  case  of  at- 
tack. The  United  States  could  have  then,  in 
retaliation  for  a  Soviet  attack  on  Europe, 
used  such  atomic  weapons  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  without  risking  a  major  Soviet 
atomic  attack  on  our  own  homeland.  That 
Is  no  longer  true.  We  now  live  in  a  world 
where  In  a  major  war  our  homeland  Is  open 
to  Immediate  and  devastating  attack.  The 
Europeans  know  this  quite  well.  They  have 
begun  to  ask  the  question:  "Would  the 
United  States,  which  once  might  have  been 
willing  to  rain  nxiclear  holoca\ist  on  Moscow 
In  retaliation  for  an  attack  on  Paris,  now 
be  willing  to  so  respond  if  New  York  or 
Washington  or  Loa  Angeles  would  be  tbe 


next  and  Immediate  target  of  the  Soviet 
Union?"  This  is  a  serious  question  which 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Atlantlo 
Alliance  and  Its  military  apparatus.  It  la 
this  question  which  has  caiised  France  to 
desire  Its  own  nuclear  deterrent.  So.  this 
is  one  change  which  has  taken  place — and  a 
very  serious  one — since  NATO  was  formed. 

Moreover,  Etirope  Is  no  longer  economi- 
cally prostrate.  Since  the  founding  of 
NATO  in  1949,  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  European  members  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. We  aimed  our  policy,  following  World 
War  n.  at  the  gocd  of  rebuilding  European 
nations,  strong  enough  economically,  poUti- 
cally  and  militarily  to  become  full  partners 
with  us  In  maintaining  world  security.  We 
must  have  knovra  that  with  such  recovery 
would  come  the  desire  on  their  part  to  have 
a  greater  share  In  making  those  declsloas 
which  affected  them,  their  future  and  their 
security.  Whether  or  not  we  expected  It, 
such  Independence  has  come  with  renewed 
strength. 

Further,  when  Chairman  Khrushchev 
backed  down  in  the  face  of  the  Arm  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  and  removed 
his  missiles  from  Cuba  In  1962,  there  was 
the  begliming  of  an  Important  change  in 
the  European  perception  of,  and  attitude  to- 
ward, the  Soviet  menace.  That  change  was 
heightened  by  the  fragmentation  of  the 
once-monolithic  Communist  bloc,  as  Red 
China  split  off  spectacularly  and  other  coun- 
tries showed  increasing  signs  of  restlessness 
under  the  Soviet  yoke.  Europeans  do  not 
now  view  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  aggressive 
threat  It  once  was. 

DeGaulle,  who  had  been  one  of  the  hard- 
est of  the  hard-liners  In  his  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  sensed  this  change  of 
European  attitude.  He  began  to  voice  what 
many  Europeans  were  and  are  thinking: 
"Should  we  be  80  entangled  with  the  United 
States  that  they  might  in  South  Viet  Nam 
or  elsewhere  drag  us  into  a  war  against  our 
own  Interests?  or  should  we  be  so  closely 
aligned  with  the  United  States  that  we  would 
have  to  follow  any  agreement  they  might 
make  with  the  Soviet  Union?  Wouldn't  It 
be  better  for  us,"  DeGaulle  asked,  "to  have 
some  separate  military  and  nucletu-  policy 
of  our  own,  some  freedom  of  action,  greater 
control  over  our  own  destiny  and,  together 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  Evu^pean  com- 
munity, become  a  third  force,  a  balance  of 
power,  between  the  great  powera  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union?" 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  these  are  the 
questions;  these  are  the  facts.  We  may  yell 
"Ingrate!"  at  the  top  of  otir  lungs,  and  with 
great  reason  to  do  so.  But  It  wont  change 
things.  It  wont  help  us  solve  our  prob- 
lems. It  wont  help  \u  meet  changed  condi- 
tions. 

We  mxut  be  as  brilliant,  as  Innovative,  as 
original  In  dealing  with  these  new  condi- 
tions today  aa  those  dedicated  Americans 
were,  following  World  War  n,  in  founding 
our  policy  then  and  framing  NATO  and  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  Nations — Including  the 
Umted  States — support  alliances  or  organiza- 
tions only  when  they  perceive  It  to  be  In 
their  best  Interests  to  do  so.  NATO  will  be 
a  strong  and  effective  Institution  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  It  serves  the  nation- 
al Interests  of  the  member  nations  as  they 
view  their  Interests. 

Firat,  we  must  fully  recognize  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  are  sovereign 
and  eqvial  partners  with  us.  They  feel  quite 
strongly  that  mutual  Bec\irity  must  be  based 
upon  decisions  mutually  made. 

Second,  we  must  maintain  NATO  as  an 
Instrumentality  for  defense  and  deterrence, 
vrith  constant  reassessment  of  Its  organiza- 
tion and  effectiveness  In  concert  with  oxir  al- 
lies. The  problems  we  face  In  NATO  today 
are  In  large  measure  a  product  of  the  rae- 
oees  of  the  Atlantlo  Alliance  and  NATO. 
We  must  not  let  the  very  success  of  our  own 
policies  cause  us  to  throw  out  the  inctni- 
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mentalities  by  which  It  was  achieved.  There 
la  no  doubt  that  the  military  lunbrella,  fur- 
nished by  NATO,  provided  the  secure  shelter 
tinder  which  European  recovery  was  brought 
about.  I  am  reminded  of  the  advice  our 
football  coach  used  to  give  lu:  "When  you 
get  down  to  the  twenty  yard  line,  you 
shouldn't  discard  all  the  plays  that  got  you 
there." 

We  must,  therefore,  continue  the  concept 
of  integrated  military  strength  in  NATO  as 
a  deterrent  against  aggression  and  a  defense 
If  It  comes.  The  Berlin  crises  of  1958  and 
afterwards  and  the  Cuban  missile  confronta- 
tion of  1962  should  remind  us  that  Soviet 
expansionism  Is  not  such  a  part  of  ancient 
history  as  to  be  disregarded  with  Impunity. 
It  would  be  dangerous,  Indeed  to  assume  that 
the  future — especially  a  future  which  In- 
volves Individual  B^iropean  nations  going 
their  own  separate  ways — would  not  pro- 
vide some  tempting  opportunities  for  the 
Soviets  to  continue  probes  of  Western  firm- 
ness. Our  government,  therefore,  has  been 
quite  right  In  Its  determination  to  continue 
Its  NATO  military  policy  and  support.  In 
spite  of  the  French  withdrawal. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  for  all 
time  continue  NATO  unchanged,  militarily. 
For  one  thing,  we  must  leave  the  door  open 
and  the  seat  warm  for  France  fully  to  re- 
join the  military  alliance.  No  ground  de- 
fense plan  for  Europe  can  be  complete  with- 
out Prance. 

Further,  dlffictUt  as  It  Is  both  techno- 
logically and  politically,  we  must  press  for- 
ward toward  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
nuclear  decision-making.  French  national- 
ism, which  centers  around  Its  own  nuclear 
capabilities,  will.  In  my  judgment,  give  rise 
to  similar  nationalism  on  the  part  of  West 
Germany.  French  diplomats  in  conversa- 
tion with  me  have  hotly  contested  such  a 
statement  by  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  never  allow  West  Germany  to  have 
nuclear  arms.  But,  It  seems  to  me  a  simple 
and  elementary  fact  of  life  that  young  poli- 
ticians in  West  Germany  will  eventually 
have  to  respond  to  the  pride  and  nationalism 
of  the  German  people  and  demand  the 
equality  and  Independence  for  Germany 
which  comes  with  nuclear  power,  unless  some 
sharing  of  nuclear  decision-making  can  be 
insUtutlonallzed  in  NATO. 

Our  government  at  the  December  NATO 
Ministers  meeting  supported  an  Important 
step  toward  solving  the  vexing  problem  of 
nuclear  sharing.  Two  permanent  NATO 
bodies  for  nuclear  planning  and  consulta- 
tion were  created,  the  Nuclear  Defense  Af- 
fairs Committee,  open  to  all  members  of  the 
Alliance,  and  a  Nuclear  Planning  Group  of 
seven  members  to  handle  the  detailed  work. 
The  concept  of  the  Multi-lateral  Force,  MLF, 
Is  dead,  and,  in  fact,  was  born  dead.  But, 
the  problem  which  it  sought  to  solve  was 
and  is  real  and  alive.  It  must  be  solved, 
and  It  must  be  solved  in  concert  with  our 
allies. 

lionover,  if  NATO  is  to  remain  a  viable, 
effective  military  deterrent,  its  strategy  and 
force  planning  must  be  constantly  updated, 
and  this  Is  being  done  to  some  degree.  At 
the  January  meeting  of  the  NATO  Defense 
Ministers,  our  government  supported  a  re- 
appraisal of  NATO  forces  and  the  establish- 
ment of  five-year  force  planning  procedure. 
For  our  part,  the  United  States  is  right.  I 
feel,  in  taking  a  close  look  at  the  number 
of  ground  troops  we  should  maintain  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  clear  that  our  allies  have  not 
contributed  as  much,  proportionally,  to  the 
Alliance,  In  terms  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources, as  have  we,  and  that  their  economic 
strength  woxild  permit  them  to  do  more  for 
their  own  security.  Further,  It  is  equally 
clear  that  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems Indicate  that  we  cannot  Indulge  In  the 
luxury  of  keeping  more  troops  in  Europe 
than  are  absolutely  necessary,  our  present 
ooet  being  $1.6  billion  per  year  for  the  six 
divisions  we  now  have  stationed  there. 


There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we 
must  have  a  substantial  military  presence  In 
Europe  in  order  that  our  allies  may  believe 
in  the  credibility  of  our  commitment  to  their 
defense  against  aggression.  But  I  beUeve 
that  It  may  be  possible  to  withdraw  some 
American  forces  from  Europe  at  the  present 
time,  perhaps  as  many  as  one  or  two  divi- 
sions. 

I  do  not,  however,  support  the  resolution 
now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
authored  by  the  Senate  Majority  Leader, 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  and  a 
good  many  other  Senators,  to  accomplish 
this  reduction  of  our  forces  In  Europe,  be- 
cause— and  I  emphasize  this  again — the  de- 
cisions we  make  In  connection  with  the  mu- 
tual security  of  the  Atlantic  community 
must  be  mutually  arrived  at.  Part  of  pres- 
ent problems  result  from  regrettable  in- 
stances of  our  taking  actions  of  serious  con- 
cern to  our  allies  without  proper  advance 
discussions,  and  we  should  guard  against 
such  future  errors  If  we  hope  to  keep  and 
rebuild  the  confidence  of  our  partners.  Fur- 
ther, without  the  Mansfield  Resolution,  it 
may  be  possible  to  secure  in  return  for  a  re- 
duction of  XJB.  troops  a  corresponding  re- 
duction of  Soviet  troops  in  East  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe.  With  full  discussion, 
therefore,  I  beUeve  It  will  be  possible  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  our  forces  in  Eiirope,  per- 
haps using  the  concept  of  dual  basing.  If  we 
can  work  out  some  difficult  technical  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  It,  whereby  we  would 
store  weapons  and  other  equipment  In  Eu- 
rope but  bring  some  of  our  troops  home  and 
keep  them  ready  to  move  back  Immediately 
by  airlift  should  the  need  arise. 

Third,  and  most  important,  we  must  make 
greater  use  of  NATO  as  an  Instrxxmentallty 
for  eliminating  the  causes  of  war,  as  an  In- 
strumentality of  peace.  As  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  said  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege in  FiUton,  Missouri,  last  month: 

"In  our  Alliance,  the  task  is  this:  To  trans- 
form what  was  built  on  fear  and  common 
threat  Into  a  vital,  working  Instrument 
built  on  hope  and  common  opportunity  and 
common  responsibility. 

"It  must  be  an  Alliance  for  peace  and 
peaceful  progress,  not  simply  against  the 
spectre  of  Invasion  from  the  East.  It  must 
be  an  Alliance  for  promotion  of  social  and 
economic  welfare,  not  simply  against  a  Com- 
munist threat." 

We  are  bound  to  Europe,  and  they  to  us, 
by  a  common  culture  and  a  common  heri- 
tage. Our  ties  of  friendship  will  not  soon 
be  broken.  We  are  also  bound  to  them  in 
our  desire  to  eliminate  the  root  causes  of 
war,  for  to  the  extent  they  still  exist,  it  is 
our  Insecurity  which  Is  mutual. 

It  has  rightly  been  said  that  we  have  not 
made  peace  In  Europe,  except  that  peace  la 
the  absence  of  war.  There  can  be  no  real 
peace  so  long  as  Europe  and  Germany  are 
separated  by  what  Winston  Churchill  twenty- 
one  years  ago  called  "an  Iron  Curtain,"  when 
he  said,  "From  Stettin  In  the  Baltic  to  Trieste 
In  the  Adriatic,  an  Iron  Curtain  has  de- 
scended across  the  continent." 

Since  its  inception,  the  Alliance  has  served 
as  a  useful  forum  for  consultation  on  major 
problems.  But  with  changed  conditions,  the 
Importance  of  NATO  as  a  focal  point  of  co- 
ordination of  policy — not  Just  military  pol- 
icy—Is  growing  rapidly.  As  oiir  Ambassador 
to  NATO,  Harlan  Cleveland,  has  said,  "We 
are  now  entering  the  political  phase  of  the 
alliance." 

When  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  being 
drafted,  the  Canadians  pressed  for  the  in- 
clusion of  Article  2  of  the  Treaty,  calling  for 
political  and  economic,  as  well  as  military 
activity  by  NATO.  At  the  time  many  of  the 
participants  in  drawing  up  the  Treaty 
thought  Article  2  was  little  more  than  win- 
dow dressing,  and  some  have  told  me  that 
lately.  I  contend  that  Article  2,  window 
dressing  or  limited  substance  in  1949,  will 
likely  be  more  the  heart  of  NATO  from  now 
on.     In   1956   the  NATO  CouncU  named   a 
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Committee  to  recommend  ways  to  strengthen 
the  organlaatlon  politically.  This  commit- 
tee, which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Three 
Wise  Men,  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions which  were  adopted.  However,  one 
of  their  recommendations  which  has  not 
been  given  proper  attention  was  a  call  for 
all  members  to  submit  for  discussion  by 
NATO  all  lmix>rtant  problems  and  proposals 
which  affect  other  members.  This  recom- 
mendation looms  larger  today  because  there 
are  plenty  of  vital  problems  to  tackle- 
Greater  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  East- 
West  trade,  German  reunification,  China, 
and  the  number  one  issue  in  the  world — what 
to  do  about  the  mounting  hunger,  disease, 
and  want  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  LaUn  America 
that  could  well  engulf  our  dreams  of  the 
world  community  bound  together  In  peace 
by  a  common  dedication  to  human  dignity 
and  freedom. 

At  their  meeting  last  December  the  NATO 
Ministers  decided  to  undertake  a  study  of 
developments  since  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
was  signed,  with  a  view  toward  Identifying 
and  meeting  the  specific  tasks  now  before 
the  Alliance. 

Undoubtedly  this  committee  will  focus 
heavily  on  the  general  subject  of  East-West 
relations  and  German  unification.  In  my 
opinion,  coordination  of  effort  through  NATO 
in  these  Interdependent  areas  can  bring 
meaningful  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
lack  of  such  coordination  can  do  considerable 
harm.  Fifteen  relatively  unrelated  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems  would  offer  the 
Soviets  many  opportunities  to  play  one  ally 
off  against  another.  The  loosening  of  Soviet 
control  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  now  dis- 
cernible trend  toward  moderation  and  reform 
in  the  Communist  countries  offer  us  expand- 
ed opportunities  to  Improve  our  relations  and 
move  closer  to  a  peaceful  and  lasting  Euro- 
pean settlement.  But,  If  the  NATO  allies  do 
not  act  together,  we  may  not  only  throw 
away  a  golden  chance,  but  also  open  the 
door  to  even  more  dangerous  Inst.iblllty  and 
nationalism.  The  United  States  should  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  improved  Soviet 
and  East  European  attitudes,  wherever  our 
interests  converge,  as  they  did  on  the  Soviet 
Consular  Convention,  recently  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  we  must  be  wary  and 
cautious  and  we  must,  through  NATO,  take 
account  of  our  allies  and  their  opinions  at 
every  step. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  the  prob- 
lem of  a  divided  Germany  will  become  more 
acute  In  the  coming  years.  It  is  not  realistic 
to  expect  the  German  people  to  continue  to 
accept  the  present  partition  In  perpetuity. 
At  the  same  time  It  is  not  realistic  to  ex- 
pect Germany's  Exiropean  neighbors  to  ac- 
cept reunification  if  there  Is  no  assurance 
for  their  own  security  Interests.  The  Ger- 
man problem  Is  not  going  to  be  solved  over- 
night by  some  sudden  and  brilliant  diplo- 
matic move.  It  is  going  to  come  about  only 
through  a  gradual  approach  in  which  East- 
West  tensions  are  reduced  and  a  general  at- 
mosphere and  means  are  developed  whereby 
German's  neighbors  are  convinced  that  re- 
unification will  not  constitute  a  threat  to 
them.  These  conditions  cannot  be  met 
without  a  strengthening  of  the  political  con- 
sultation role  of  NATO,  a  continuation  ol 
our  coUecUve  NATO  defense,  and  a  vrilllng- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Alliance  partners  to 
explore  prudently  but  steadfastly  how  we 
are  going  to  change  the  narrow  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  concept  of  coexistence  with 
the  Conununist  countries  to  what  President 
Johnson  has  called  "the  broader  vision  of 
peaceful  engagement." 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  true  detente  until  the 
Soviet  leaders  realize  that  It  Is  in  their  In- 
terests to  come  to  a  reasonable  settlement  In 
Europe.  A  strong,  unified  NATO,  willing  to 
look  positively  at  how  a  peaceful  lifting  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  can  be  achieved,  should 
help  the  Soviets  reach  that  decision. 
As  you  can  readily  glean  from  my  remarks, 
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I  do  not  share  the  pessimism  of  those  who 
deem  inevitable  an  overwhelming  revival 
of  nationallBm  in  Western  Europe,  who 
wring  their  hands  in  despair  and  say  that 
we  should  give  up  what  they  term  our  un- 
realistic support  of  European  tinity,  and  who 
think  that  a  settlement  In  Europe  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  bilateral  deal  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  con- 
tinental consciousness  is  emerging  in  Europe 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  manifestations  of 
old  nationalist  feelings  as  thU  happens. 
We  are  not  experiencing  such  a  phenomenon 
In  France.  But  the  longer  term  outlook.  If 
we  meet  the  new  challenges,  is  brighter  than 
that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  abandon 
our  efforts  to  support  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Western  Europe  which  can  be  an 
even  greater  market  for  our  goods,  a  force 
for  moderation  in  world  politics,  and  a  dy- 
namic partner  In  helping  the  lets  developed 
countries. 

With  regard  to  this  last  point,  1  think  that 
more  use  should  be  made  of  NATO,  now,  to- 
ward solving  the  problems  of  the  underde- 
veloped    world.    The    Atlantic    community 
does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum,  but  as  a  con- 
nected part  of  the  whole  world.     I  realize 
that  there  will  be  some  overlap  here  with  the 
OECD,    which    has    additional    membership 
from  the  European  neutrals  and  Japan,  but 
the    value    of    continuing    coordination    of 
views  and  actions  in  this  field  by  the  NATO 
allies  could   be   considerable.     Number   one 
on  the  agenda  should  be  the  potential  world 
food  crisis  which  has  grave  Implications  for 
future  world  stability,  imless  we  are  will- 
ing to  act  boldly  and  responsibly.    Someone 
has  rightly  said,  paraphrasing  Lincoln,  "This 
world  cannot  exist  half  rich  and  half  poor, 
especially  when  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
and   the   poor  are   getting   poorer,"   and,   I 
might  add.  more  populous.    Aside  from  the 
Important  moral  principles  Involved,  the  very 
name  of  this  City.  Cincinnati,  which  calls  to 
memory    all    the    glory    which    was    Rome, 
should  remind  us  that.  If  we  divide  this  world 
Into  "us"  and  the  "barbarians"  we  may  well 
awake  one  morning  to  find  the  "barbarians" 
have  overrun  us.     Next  week  I  go  to  Bonn. 
Germany,  to  attend  a  Conference  on  Develop- 
ment Aid.     I  hope  this  conference  will  stim- 
ulate more  concerted  Western  action  on  this 
vltfll  subject. 

Another  NATO  role  that  might  be  expanded 
Is  Bcientlflo  and  technological  cooperation. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate's  Subcommittee 
on  Goverrunent  Research.  I  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  strong  European  feelings  about 
the  technology  gap  between  them  and  the 
United  States.  I  was  glad  to  observe  that 
the  NATO  Ministers  have  decided  to  go  Into 
this  matter,  to  examine  this  complex  and 
little  understood  question.  We  are  already 
seeing  possibilities  for  cooperation  with  the 
Europeans  in  defense  research  and  produc- 
tion. And  I  can  envisage  other  possibilities 
for  cooperation  In  research  and  Joint  ven- 
tures, especially  In  light  of  the  dlazying  pace 
of  scientific  advancement,  in  an  age  when 
90%  of  all  the  scientists  who  ever  lived  are 
sUve  today  and  when  86%  of  the  PhD. 
degrees  in  this  country  have  been  granted 
since  World  War  n. 

Although  the  future  outline  of  the  AtlanUc 
Conununlty  Is  unclear.  It  Is  not  too  early 
for  us  to  be  looking  ahead,  stretching  our 
Imaginations.  There  are  a  number  of  sincere 
and  persuasive  advocates  of  an  Atlantic 
Union.  They  urge  that  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europ>e  must  recognize  their 
need  for  each  other  and  begin  to  explore  the 
ways  and  means  to  achieve  actual  union. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  think  such  efforts  today 
would  have  much  chance  of  sucoaas.  Many 
of  our  European  friends  are  afraid  that  such 
a  merger  would  submerge  them,  and  they 
would  become  captives  of  a  North  American 
|lant.  There  are  misgivings  here  at  home. 
But  this  and  other  such  Ideas  are  precisely 
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the  sort  of  ideas  we  must  continue  to  think 
about  and  discuss.  NATO  U  the  place  for 
such  discussion  and  for  taking  the  actions  I 
have  proposed  it  NATO  is  to  serve  the  vital 
Interests  of  its  member  nations,  as  It  must 
If  it  is  to  survive  as  a  u-selul  organization. 
Some  have  said  DeGaulle  did  us  a  favor 
when  his  actions  caused  us  to  reappraise 
NATO.  Most  of  us  woxUd  respond  to  that  in 
the  words  of  the  television  comic:  "Don't  do 
me  no  more  favors."  But.  we  cannot  deny 
that  a  reassessment  was  long  overdue — and  Is 
fortunately  going  on  now— In  our  own  coun- 
try and  In  Europe.  We  cannot  deny  that 
conditions  have  changed,  and  are  changing. 
We  cannot  deny  that  those  changed  condi- 
tions would  exist  even  if  DeGaulle  did  not. 

We  must  recognize  the  equality  of  our 
NATO  partners,  we  must  maintain  the  mili- 
tary umbrella  of  NATO,  and  we  must  make 
it  a  better  InstrimienUUty  for  peace  by  re- 
sponding to  relaxing  East-West  tensions 
without  relaxing  our  guard,  by  pursing  a 
European  settlement  through  it,  by  using 
it  for  greater  cooperation  among  ourselves 
and  more  coordinated  responsibility  In  re- 
gard to  the  other  and  imderdeveloped  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  salute  you,  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
conference.  You  are  the  heirs  of  a  world 
which  Is  more  exciting,  more  challenging 
and  with  more  opportunity  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  be  of  real  service,  to  make  a  lasting 
mark,  than  any  ever  passed  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another. 

Approaching  our  duty  today  In  our  world — 
as  those  Americans  did  who  shaped  our  poU- 
cles  following  World  War  II— with  hope,  with 
willingness  to  face  reality  and  think  new 
thoughts,  and,  most  of  all,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  the  opporttmlty  we  have  today  for  serv- 
ice to  others,  you  and  I  could  then  rightly 
say  of  ourselves  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare's 
Henry  the  Fifth  on  the  eve  of  the  St.  Crispin's 
day  battle: 

"This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  hia 

son; 
And  CrUpln  Crlsplan  shall  ne'er  go   by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 
But  we  in  It  shall  be  remembered 

And  gentlemen  In  England  now  a-bed 
Shall  think  themselvcr;  ixcurs'd  they  were 

not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any 

speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's 

day." 


to  time,  Congress  has  made  halfhearted 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem,  none 
of  them  likely  to  reassure  the  public  of 
its  determination  to  maintain  proper 
standards  of  conduct.  Rather,  the  Im- 
pression has  been  almost  imavoidable 
that  Congress  will  act  only  if  forced  to 
do  so  by  an  outrageous  misuse  of  posi- 
tion and  then  hope  that  the  problem  will 
go  away. 

But  the  problem  will  not  go  away,  and 
the  longer  Congress  dallies,  the  worse  It 
win  become. 

This  is  the  sixth  Congress  in  which  I 
have  introduced  the  disclosure  bUl.  I 
have  myself  regularly  made  disclosure 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  A  number  of  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  also  made  financial  re- 
ports. I  believe  all  of  them  would  agree 
that  the  experience  is  not  as  painful  as 
they  might  have  feared.  In  many  ways 
It  is  a  positive  protection  to  the  Mem- 
ber making  the  report. 

I  reiterate  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  will  not  confine  itself  to  the  case 
presently  before  it,  but  will  make  gen- 
eral recommendations,  including  a  dis- 
closure requirement. 

Senator  Morton's  stand  Is  Indicative,  I 
believe,  of  the  growing  support  for  such 
a  requirement.  Before  the  current  ses- 
sion ends,  we  will  at  last,  I  hope,  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  matter. 
In  terms  of  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congress,  I  know  of  noth- 
ing more  important. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  favors  the  fi- 
nancial disclosure  requirement  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  His  support  of  the  es- 
sential provisions  of  the  bill  that  six 
Senators,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  joined  in  introducing  is  particular- 
ly welcome  In  view  of  his  prior  opposi- 
tion to  the  proi>osal. 

Our  bill  (S.  1104)  would  require  an  an- 
nual statement  by  Members  of  Congress, 
candidates  for  Congress,  top  legislative 
staff,  as  well  as  top  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  of  all  sources  of  Income,  In- 
cluding gifts  of  more  than  nominal  value, 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  all  transactions 
in  commodities  and  real  and  personal 
property. 

It  would  thus  be  more  comprehensive 
than  an  income  tax  return,  as  Senator 
Morton  noted. 

No  one  can  disagree.  I  believe,  that 
the  standing  of  Congress  with  the  pub- 
lic has  dropped  perceptibly  and  contin- 
uously in  the  last  few  years.    Prom  time 


U  THANT— MERCURIAL  MAN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  April  5, 1  pointed  out  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  the  unexplainable 
inconsistency  of  the  positions  taken  by 
U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  respect- 
ing the  action  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  take  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  shooting  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  which  I  made  on  Wednesday, 
April  5,  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U  Thant's  Plans 

Mr.  LAtTBCHK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
editorials  deaUng  with  U  Thant's  plans  for  a 
truce  In  Vietnam.  One  deals  with  U  Thant's 
plan  for  a  truce  in  the  firing  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  other  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject and  gives  praise  to  U  Thant  for  his  rec- 
ommendations that  a  truce  be  declared,  pre- 
liminary discussions  be  held,  and  resort  be 
had  to  the  Geneva  accords  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  dispute  In  that  southeast  Asian 
area.  Both  editorials  conMnend  U  Thant  for 
his  objective  and  Impartial  approach  to  the 
problem. 

U  Thant,  In  his  recommendation  for  a 
truce,  placed  equal  responsibility  upon  both 
North  Vietnam  and  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Immediately  accepted  his  pro- 
posal.   Ho  Chi  Mlnh  rejected  It. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vanU  [Mr.  Clakk),  at  a  meeting  held  by  the 
Americana  For  Democratic  Action,  again 
urged  a  unilateral  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  Nwth  Vietnam  by  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  went  one  step  further  and  rec- 
ommended complete  unilateral  dlacontlnu- 
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ance  of  our  efforta  to  protect  our  Interests  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  suggested  a  unilateral  ap- 
proach and  did  not  call  upon  North  Vietnam 
to  take  any  action  whatsoever.  To  the  great 
amazement  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
myself,  XT  Thant,  who  bad  previously  rec- 
ommended bilateral  discontinuance,  joined 
In  the  declarations  made  to  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  declared  that  the 
United  States  should  one-sidedly  discontinue 
Its  efforts  while  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  move  troops  and  equipment  Into 
South  Vietnam,  to  be  used  In  the  taking  of 
the  lives  of  the  American  boys  who  are  there. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  harsh,  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  there  could  be  such  a 
change  In  opinion  by  U  Thant  with  respect 
to  this  Important  problem  confronting  the 
United  States.  How  could  be  reasonably  ad- 
vocate bilateral  cessation  of  the  firing  on  one 
day  and  one  week  later  advocate  unilateral 
cessation  by  the  United  States? 

My  conclusion  Is  that  he  did  not  think  the 
matter  out.  When  I  say  that  he  did  not 
think  the  matter  out,  I  am  being  most  chari- 
table In  the  expression  of  my  opinion.  Some 
might  say  that  be  U  lacking  In  consist- 
ency and  that,  therefore,  because  of  an  In- 
ability to  be  consistent,  he  declared  one  pol- 
icy on  one  day  and  another  policy  a  few 
days  later. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  U  Thant.  In  hla  office 
as  the  Chief  Executive  and  head  of  the 
United  Nations,  an  objective  and  Impartial 
approach  to  the  problems  of  a  negation  of 
any  effort  on  his  part  to  deal  with  the  United 
States  less  charitably  and  honestly  than  ha 
deals  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  entitled  "U  Thant's  Plan," 
published  in  the  Cleveland  Press  of  March  29, 
1967,  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Thant's  Big 
Risk  In  Truce  Plan,"  also  published  In  a 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  newspaper,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"(From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mar.  29,  1967] 

"V   THANT'S   PLAN 

"Where  he  used  to  demand  the  United 
States  halt  the  bombings  of  North  Vietnam 
and  'maybe'  there'd  be  negotiations.  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant  now  has 
revised  his  plan,  for  the  better. 

"Palrly,  he  now  asks  both  sides  to  halt  all 
military  activity  simultaneously,  then  talk 
about  next  steps  and  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  problem.  That's  an  improve- 
ment. 

"What's  more,  the  U.S.  has  declared  Its  ac- 
ceptance. We  did  so  out  of  a  desire  to  end 
that  bloody  war  by  negotiations,  a  desire 
BO  deep  among  Americans  that  we  feel  it  in 
our  hearts. 

"Tet  that  desire  is  tempered  by  a  determi- 
nation to  see  the  war — and  any  negotia- 
tions— ^through  to  an  honorable  conclusion, 
meaning  the  South  Vietnamese  wotild  be 
able  to  run  their  own  affairs,  free  from  out- 
side force. 

"So  our  willingness  to  negotlats  means  we 
have  confidence  in  our  arms,  and  also  in  the 
growing  promise  that  South  Vietnam  can  put 
Its  political  house  in  order  and  make  the 
progress  that  Is  the  only  durable  answer  to 
the  Viet  Cong. 

"Unfortunately,  the  Communists  have 
made  plain  they  have  no  interest  in  accept- 
ing U  Thant's  plan,  or  any  other  plan  that 
asks  them  to  put  up  their  arms,  too. 

"Why  do  they  persist  in  their  intransi- 
gence? Is  it.  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  says, 
they  are  underestimating  our  strengths?  Or 
Is  It  that  they  are  patiently,  and  correctly, 
waiting  for  political  turmoil  to  erupt  again  in 
Saigon,  or  fOT  'doves'  to  win  out  in  Wash- 
ington, or  the  American  people  to  get  fed  up 
with  the  casualties  and  cost  of  the  war? 


"We  should  not  become  discouraged  by  this 
latest  failure  to  make  peace.  There  will 
doubtless  be  more.  The  answer  Is  to  go  on 
trying  to  make  peace,  but  not  wearily  settle 
for  peace  at  any  price — and.  simultaneously, 
to  go  on  fighting  the  war — without  becoming 
so  angry  that  we  go  on  a  military  rampage. 

"trant's  bio  bisk  in  trttcz  plan 

"Secretary  General  U  Thant  laid  a  large 
measure  of  his  personal  prestige  on  the  line 
in  proposing  the  standstill  truce  In  Viet- 
nam In  order  to  get  peace  talks  started. 

"He  is  an  Asian  and  in  his  United  Nations 
pronouncements  he  reflects  the  thinking  of 
an  international  peace  body  which  has  suf- 
fered considerable  embarrassment  from  its 
Incapacity  to  coi>e  with  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

"The  standstill  truce  would  halt  the  bomb- 
ings of  the  North  and  prevent  Hanoi  from 
using  the  pause  to  increase  its  troop  and 
supply  movements,  thus  removing  the  major 
barriers  in  the  path  of  the  peace  table. 

"The  United  States  promptly  accepted  the 
proposal. 

"In  his  optimism,  Hiant  chooses  to  believe 
that  indications  of  a  Hanoi  rejection  do  not 
add  up  to  a  categorical  turndown. 

"President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  do  not  share  his  optimism. 

"The  North's  rejection,  as  broadcast  by  the 
Vietnam  News  Agency,  said  approval  of  the 
truce  proposal  would  mean  that  the  Vietna- 
mese people  were  accepting  the  'conditions 
of  the  aggressors.'  Last  February  Hanoi  re- 
jected the  President's  direct  offer  to  halt 
the  bombing  and  freeze  U.S.  troop  levels  as 
preliminaries  to  peace  talks. 

"If  the  Hanoi  rejection  of  the  standstill 
truce  becomes  categorical,  Thant,  who  has 
been  hl^ly  critical  of  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  struggle,  will  have  to  revise  his  think- 
ing. 

"With  American  acceptance  in  his  pocket 
within  minutes  after  he  revealed  his  pro- 
posal, he  knows  which  side  wants  to  prolong 
the  war." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
UJ^.  Secretary  General,  operating  under 
the  distinction  of  being  the  head  of  the 
United  Nations,  recently  recommended 
a  truce  to  be  supported  both  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States.  The 
truce  contemplated  a  cessation  of  all 
warfare  followed  by  a  preliminary  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  Involved  and 
then  by  a  purpose  to  settle  the  dispute 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Geneva  Accord  of  1954. 

In  calling  for  a  truce,  VH.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  called  upon  both  of  the 
contesting  parties  to  take  afBrmatlve  ac- 
tion that  might  lead  to  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  my  talk  as  above  set  forth,  I 
pointed  out  the  abnormality  of  Mr.  U 
Thant's  conduct  and  words.  He  had 
called  upon  North  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  to  Join  in  a  truce;  the 
United  States  accepted  the  proposal  but 
the  North  Vietnamese  rejected.  He  then 
weakly  subscribed  to  an  action  taken  by 
tiie  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
calling  upon  the  United  States  to  uni- 
laterally discontinue  its  participation  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  strife  while  allow- 
ing the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  to 
continue  their  shooting,  subversion,  In- 
filtration, atrocities,  exploitation  and 
all  of  the  other  evils  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  committing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Mercurial 
Man,"  published  in  the  Monday.  April  3, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
u  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  3.  1967 

MxRcuaiAL  Man 

Early  last  week  UJ*.  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  made  a  reasonable  proposal  for  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  called  for  a  standstill  truce  with  all 
fighting  stopped,  preliminary  talks  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  and 
then  negotiations  aimed  at  a  lasting  politi- 
cal settlement.  This  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  United  States.  It  was  rejected  in 
Hanoi  and  there  has  been  no  indication  of 
any  intention  on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh'a  part  to  ac- 
cept It. 

Five  days  later  U  Thant  resumed  his 
"peace-making"  effort.  This  time,  however, 
his  approach  was  quite  different.  The  sec- 
ret«iry-general  indorsed  a  peace  plan  put  for- 
ward by  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  D-Pa.,  saying 
that  he  had  been  "greatly  Impressed"  by  it. 

What  is  the  Clark  plan?  That  on  April  IS 
the  United  States  stop  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, halt  all  offensive  operations  In  South 
Vietnam,  Induce  the  South  Vietnamese  to  do 
the  same,  and  then  withdraw  Into  "easily 
defensible"  positions,  fighting  only  to  pro- 
tect the  perimeters.  The  senator  told  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  that  he  had 
"some  confidence"  that  adoption  of  his  rec- 
ommendations would  lead  to  peace.  We 
think  It  would  lead  to  nothing  of  the  sort — 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  would  give 
the  Communists  a  victory  that  they  can- 
not win  by  force  of  arms. 

Such  a  proposal,  coming  from  Senator 
Clark,  is  not  surprising.  It  is  at  least  con- 
sistent with  his  previous  dove-like  stance. 
But  U  Thant's  endorsement  is  a  different 
matter.  It  takes  a  bit  of  doing  to  switch  in 
five  days  from  an  equitable  peace  proposal, 
directed  even-handedly  to  both  sides,  to  a 
call  for  the  United  States  to  make  unilateral 
concessions  which  would  amount  to  aban- 
donment of  the  fight  for  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam. 

Two  consequences  are  to  be  expected.  One 
is  the  grave  impairment  of  Thant's  effective- 
ness as  a  peace-maker.  The  other  is  to  en- 
courage Hanoi  to  keep  up  the  struggle.  And 
this  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  forces  have 
Just  been  badly  mauled  in  their  desperate 
effort  to  score  a  major  victory  In  Zone  C. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial points  out  the  meandering  think- 
ing of  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  call  it  meandering;  the  Evening 
Star  calls  It  mercurial.  The  mercurial 
course  which  he  has  chosen  gives  en- 
couragement to  Hanoi  to  keep  up  the 
struggle  in  the  false  belief  that  if  U 
Thant  supports  Hanoi,  Hanoi  must  be 
right.  U  Thant's  effectiveness  as  a 
peacemaker  is  gone.  History  will  record 
that  his  thinking  has  been  murky  and 
devoid  of  fixed  concepts  of  justice.  His 
wishy-washy  approach  to  the  problem 
has  contributed  to  Its  prolongation  and 
thus  to  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and 
Injury  to  the  bodies  of  many  worthy 
youthful  North  Vietnamese,  South  Viet- 
namese, Australians,  North  Koreans, 
Philippines,  the  youth  of  the  United 
States,  and  others. 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  B.  WHTTLEy 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  It  Is  my  sad  task  to  advise  the 
Senate  of  the  sudden,  untimely,  and 
tragic  death  of  William  B.  Whitley. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  those  of  you  who 
knew  him  that  Bill  was  one  of  the  most 
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knowledgeable,  competent,  and  astute 
men  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  legislation 
and  politics  were  concerned. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  he  was 
ever  a  dedicated  Democrat  and  a  tireless 
worker  for  the  party,  and  that  he  had 
the  trust,  the  confidence,  and  the  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  dealt. 

I  have  lost  a  strong  right  arm — a  man 
who  has  been  a  bulwark  of  my  staff  ever 
since  the  day  I  came  to  Washington 
nearly  9  years  ago. 

But  I  have  lost  more  than  that.  I  have 
lost  a  beloved  friend  with  whom  I  had 
worked  closely  since  the  days  when  I 
was  State  Democratic  chairman  in  North 
Carolina  and  handling  the  gubernatorial 
campaign  for  the  late  William  B.  Um- 
steswl,  himself  a  former  U.S.  Senator. 

I  and  others  of  his  associates  have  lost 
a  man  of  warmth  and  dignity,  under- 
standing and  compassion,  a  man  whom 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
viewed  as  a  friend  and  confidante. 

His  family  has  lost  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  the  community  where  he 
lived  an  ardent  churchworker  and  com- 
munity leader. 

Bill  Whitley's  life  lasted  only  40  years. 
But  those  with  whom  he  lived  it  can  take 
solace  in  the  fact  that  those  years 
brought  him  a  rare  wealth  of  regard  and 
love  from  a  host  of  people  in  high  places 
and  low,  here  and  in  North  Carolina, 
which  is  sought  by  many  but  comes  to 
very  few. 


SENATE  RATIFICATION  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  APPEARS 
CLOSER  AFTER  3  MONTHS— L 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  3 
months  ago  today  I  pledged  that  I  would 
speak  dally  on  the  Senate  floor  urging 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

Today  marks  the  50th  time  I  have 
spoken  on  this  subject.  After  3  months 
and  50  speeches,  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged. 

During  this  3  months  the  following 
events  have  occurred — I  hope,  somewhat 
Immodestly,  not  entirely  imrclated  to  my 
own  efforts: 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  appointed  a  subcommittee  to 
hold  hearings  on  three  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions. 

The  subcomjnlttee,  ably  chaired  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  has  completed  hearings  on  the 
conventions  on  forced  labor,  political 
rights  of  women,  and  slavery. 

Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  testified 
In  favor  of  Senate  ratification  of  these 
three  conventions. 

No  witnesses  appeared  in  opposition 
to  Senate  ratification. 

It  is  now  hoped  that  the  subcommittee 
will  report  these  three  conventions  to  the 
full  committee  sometime  next  month. 

At  long  last  after  a  truly  unconscion- 
able delay,  proponents  of  ratification 
can  be  realistically  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  of  Senate  ratification  of  three 
of  these  four  conventions. 

However,  the  Convention  on  Genocide, 
the  first  "magnum  opus"  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  already  languished 
before  the  committee  for  18  long  years. 


is  still  banished  to  some  committee 
limbo.  No  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled. No  subcommittee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  this  continuing  delay 
Is  both  indefensible  and  unpardonable. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  merely  three  of  the  four. 
That  might  be  a  good  batting  avertige  for 
a  ballplayer,  but  himian  rights  are  no 
game.  You  are  either  for  human  rights 
or  against  them.    There  Is  no  halfway. 

The  United  States  has  been  domesti- 
caUy  ccHnmitted  all  the  way  to  human 
rights.  In  the  words  of  a  revered  Amer- 
ican President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
might  even  have  been  answering  the 
cynics  and  critics  of  human  rights  con- 
ventions : 

Sometimes  people  call  me  an  Idealist. 
Well,  that  is  the  way  I  know  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican. America  Is  the  only  idealistic  nation 
In  the  world. 

America  has  made  her  ideals  a  living 
reality  for  our  own  people.  We  owe  our 
fellow  man  no  less.  The  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery  will  be  a  major 
step  toward  that  worthy  objective  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  human  dignity  for 
every  man. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  RESPONSI- 
BLE  CONDUCT   OP   THE   WAR   IN 

vrarrNAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
three  generations  ago  a  great  American 
President  declared  a  basic  tenet  of  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy : 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  the  champions 
of  liberty  and  then  consent  to  see  liberty 
destroyed.  We  are  not  the  friends  and  ad- 
vocates of  free  government  and  then  willing 
to  stand  by  and  see  free  government  die 
before  our  eyes. 

Thus  spoke  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1919. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  gave  tlieir 
lives  in  defense  of  these  principles. 

They  fought  through  Europe  and 
across  the  Pacific  during  World  War  n. 

They  fought  in  Korea  in  the  1950's. 

And  they  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  to- 
day. 

They  fought  knowing  that  war's 
cruelty  and  suffering  can  only  be  Jus- 
tified by  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  And  they  fought  neither  as  ag- 
gressors nor  against  the  will  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  committed 
into  action. 

The  United  States  entered  the  post- 
war period  as  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth.  We  are  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  the  champions  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, the  most  productive  and  re- 
sourceful society  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

If  we  cannot  help  those  smaller  smd 
weaker  nations  to  defend  their  freedom, 
what  nation  can? 

In  truth,  we  have  not  sought  these 
commitments — they  have  sought  us,  at 
a  time  when  some  60  new  nations  have 
been  bom ;  when  on  every  continent  and 
In  nearly  every  country,  the  have-not 


peoples  are  clsunoring  for  their  political, 
social,  and  economic  rights. 

We  are  living  through  a  revolution  of 
rising  expectations. 

The  meaning  of  this  revolution  is 
clear:  The  United  States  cannot  ronain 
indifferent  to  the  plight  of  those  small 
and  weak  nations  threatened  by  powerful 
and  ambitious  aggressors. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  commitment  honored  by  three 
American  Presidents  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  there,  in  President  Johnson's 
words,  to  resist  "the  collapse  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  in  the  face  of 
subversion  and  external  assault." 

We  have  learned — as  the  history  of 
the  past  generation  has  taught — that 
there  can  be  no  security  anywhere  on 
earth  when  the  strong  are  allowed  to 
dominate  the  weak. 

At  stake  in  South  Vietnam  is  the  se- 
curity and  stability  of  the  entire  region 
of  southeast  Asia.  For  make  no  mis- 
take: If  aggression  in  Vietnam  were  al- 
lowed to  run  its  course  unchecked.  It 
would  quickly  spread  across  the  borders 
of  every  other  country  on  that  troubled, 
struggling  area. 

President  Johnson  committed  our  Na- 
tion to  a  major  role  in  this  struggle  only 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  Commu- 
nist forces  were  winning  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Had  he  hesitated.  South  Vietnam 
would  now  very  probably  be  governed 
from  Hanoi. 

But  he  did  not  hesitate.  And  today 
there  is  no  possibility  that  South  Viet- 
nam can  lose  this  war  militarily.  And 
because  this  is  so,  the  chance  that  other 
independent  nations  in  southeast  Asia 
will  be  overrun  by  aggressors  is  less  prob- 
able today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  nature  of  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  isolated  from  the  nature 
of  the  war  itself. 

We  have  made  our  commitment  not  to 
a  Government  or  to  a  piece  of  real  estate 
in  a  distant  geographic  area — but  to  the 
16  million  South  Vietnamese  who  want 
nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to 
determine  their  own  futures  as  a  free 
and  independent  people. 

This  is  a  limited  war — limited  by  the 
reality  that  we  wage  war  not  to  conquer 
an  enemy,  but  to  find  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  solution  to  the  struggle. 

It  Is  a  war  waged  in  pursuit  of  peace — 
not  for  the  surrender  of  our  adversaries, 
but  for  their  eventual  realization  that 
victory  Is  Impossible  and  that  peaceful 
settlement  is  the  only  rational  end. 

In  such  a  war  we  do  not  seek  to  win 
new  territory,  but  to  insure  the  security 
of  existing  boundaries  and  the  lawful 
rights  of  a  free  and  independent  people. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  invite 
imccHitrolled  escalation  that  would 
spread  the  flames,  rather  than  contain- 
ing or  smothering  them. 

Our  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  are 
engaged  in  a  slow,  painful,  and  frustrat- 
ing guerrilla  war  sigainst  a  well-disci- 
plined and  resourceful  enemy. 

This  Is  a  war  of  the  lightning  thrust, 
the  deadly  ambush,  the  hidden  booby- 
trap,  and  the  terrorist  raid.    The  battle- 
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ground  Is  stetuning  Jungle  and  endless 
rice  paddles. 

Let  me  emphasize  my  conviction  that 
the  United  States  is  conducting  a  respon- 
sible and  careful  military  operation  In 
Vietnam  that  is  calculated  to  maintain 
ground  security  and  eliminate  terrorist 
domination  of  rural  areas. 

American  forces  have  Insured  that 
there  wUl  be  no  Communist  victory  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  secured 
large  land  areas  that  were  once  the  do- 
main of  the  Vietcong.  And  they  have 
carefully  controlled  the  awesome  poten- 
tial of  our  Nation's  military  response. 
Working  together  with  our  Vietnamese 
allies  we  have  Insured  security  for  large 
numbers  of  dispossessed  peasanto  and 
rural  farmers  and  their  families,  who 
had  known  little  but  Vietcong  terror  for 
the  past  decade. 

But  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  has  emphasized,  the  security 
we  seek  for  South  Vietnam  cannot  be 
limited  to  military  action.  The  so- 
called  other  war  in  Vietnam  has  also 
yielded  promising  results. 

In  1963,  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
began  an  amnesty  program  for  Vietcong 
members  who  chose  voluntarily  to  leave 
the  jungle  hiding  places  and  to  return 
to  normal  life.  In  1965,  there  were 
11,000  returnees.  Last  year  that  figure 
was  almost  doubled.  We  expect  that 
this  year  that  figure  will  double  again. 

In  addition,  a  growing  number  of 
Vietcong  are  deserting  and  returning  to 
their  villages.  In  1966,  some  684,000 
refugees  moved  from  Insecure  areas  to 
relatively  stable  and  secure  areas.  An- 
other three-quarters  of  a  million  refugees 
migrated  to  the  cities. 

These  facts  Indicate,  I  think,  a  grow- 
ing disillusionment  with  Commimlst 
promises  and  Vietcong  methods.  They 
indicate  the  growing  success  of  civilian 
programs  for  economic,  education,  po- 
litical, health,  and  security  assistance. 

A  new  constitution  for  Vietnam  is  now 
completed.  I^ocal  elections  have  begun. 
Inflation  has  been  checked  and  the  rice 
shortage  is  under  control.  Roads — the 
coim try's  lifeline — once  closed  are  now 
being  opened  and  secured  for  the  move- 
ment of  goods  and  people. 

VtThat  is  the  alternative  to  these  efforts 
to  restore  peace  and  order  In  Vietnam? 

The  Vietnamese  people  know  the  ans- 
wer. They  understand  that  if  the  United 
States  withdrew  its  help  and  its  military 
support,  they  would  return  to  a  night- 
mare of  terror  unleashed  against  de- 
fenseless civilians. 

Last  year  alone,  more  than  5,000 
civilians — Including  village  leaders, 
teachers  and  health  workers — were  tor- 
tured, kidnaped  or  killed  by  the  Vietcong. 

The  aim  of  this  brutal  campaign  is  to 
create  such  chaos  and  misery  that  the 
entire  nation  will  collapse.  Those  who 
are  critical  of  the  administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war  have  had  very  little  to 
say  about  this  phase  of  the  struggle. 

Yet,  each  day  in  Vietnam  brings  new 
terror  and  atrocltes.  School  buses  are 
blown  up;  hospitals  and  schools  fired 
upon;  hamlet  chiefs  killed  or  mutilated; 
unarmed  prisoners  shot  down;  entire  vil- 
lages overrun  or  destroyed. 

These  wanton  acts  have  been  largely 
Ignored  by  American  protesters.    Instead 


we  have  heard  passionate  clamorlngs 
about  children  cruelly  burnt  by  Amer- 
ican napalm  as  the  result  of  our  bomb- 
ing attacks. 

We  have  seen  photographs  of  these  al- 
leged victims  and  read  newsi>aper  ad- 
vertisements that  urge  the  President  to 
stop  the  Inhimian  bombing. 

How  true  are  these  charges?  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  New  York  Times  sent  its 
medical  writer,  the  respected  physician, 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  to  tour  South  Viet- 
nam and  report  on  the  casualties  he  saw 
and  the  hospital  facilities  that  exist  to 
help  them. 

Dr.  Rusk  said,  in  a  two-part  series  of 
articles,  that  the  reports  of  widespread 
casualties  tmiong  children  or  other 
civilians  caused  by  napalm  are  simply 
not  true. 

He  recognized,  as  we  all  do,  that  there 
have  been  such  casualties,  but  in  the  20 
hospitals  he  visited,  he  did  not  see  one 
case.  He  did  see  numerom  children 
maimed  or  crippled  as  the  direct  result 
of  Vietcong  terror  raids. 

No  one  claims  that  American  ground 
or  air  action  has  not  resulted  in  civilian 
casualties.  This  would  be  impossible. 
But  we  can  be  assured  that  every  effort 
is  made  to  keep  these  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Efforts  are  made  to  forewarn  civilian 
populations  of  impending  hostilities.  As 
to  bombing  civilians,  we  have  the  assur- 
ance of  President  Johnson,  and  I  quote, 
"I  would  simply  say  that  we  are  making 
an  effort  that  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  warfare"  to  avoid  civilian 
casualties. 

The  President  added: 

We  have  never  deliberately  bombed  cities, 
nor  attacked  any  target  with  the  purpose  of 
Inflicting  civilian  casualties. 

This  is  the  firm  and  unwavering  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  choose  to  believe  that  civilian 
losses  are  not  the  result  of  mistakes  or 
of  the  fallibility  of  men  and  maciiines. 
There  is  no  rational  reason  for  such 
views. 

I  think  our  people  understand  that 
there  are  really  no  hawks  or  doves  within 
the  highest  councils  of  our  Government. 
There  are  only  men  trying  to  find  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  settlement. 

There  is  no  one — I  repeat,  no  one  in 
our  Government — who  wants  anything 
less  than  a  quick,  peaceful  solution.  And 
there  is  no  one  who  wants  this  war  to 
expand,  who  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  fighting  In  the 
rice  paddles  of  Vietnam. 

Those  of  us  who  know  President  John- 
son, realize  that  no  one  detests  this  war 
more  than  he. 

We  know  him  as  a  leader  committed 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  the  task  of 
building  a  society  dedicated  to  himian 
welfare  and  enlightenment. 

We  know  him  as  a  President  who  has 
accomplished  genuine  miracles  on  the 
domestic  scene — leading  the  way  toward 
more  historic  legislation  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  economic  stability  than  any 
other  President  in  our  history. 

Knowing  this,  we  can  only  imagine 
the  extent  of  his  anguish  over  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 

No  American  hates  this  war  any  more 
than  does  President  Johnson. 


No  other  American  has  so  despaired 
over  the  casualty  figures — military  and 
civilian — as  President  Johnson  has. 

No  world  leader  has  spent  more  time 
or  exerted  more  effort  to  end  this  con- 
fiict  than  President  Johnson  has. 

In  his  quest  for  peace  in  Vietnam,  he 
has  enlisted  the  aid  not  only  of  our  en- 
tire diplomatic  corps  around  the  world, 
but  of  practically  every  nation  on  earth. 
He  has  spoken  to  nearly  every  head  of 
state,  every  foreign  minister,  every  am- 
bassador stationed  in  Washington. 

He  has  been  in  constant  communica- 
tions with  emissaries  from  governments 
long  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

He  has  sought  the  good  offices  of  Pope 
Paul,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  respected 
figures,  in  the  cause  of  iseace. 

He  has  carefully  controlled  every  mili- 
tary action  in  Vietnam  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  enlarging  the  war. 

He  has,  on  five  separate  occasions, 
halted  the  bombing  of  the  north  to  show 
our  country's  sincerity  in  wanting  peace 
talks. 

He  has  communicated  directly  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  supported  more  than  30 
proposals  for  negotiations. 

Let  me  briefiy  document  our  attempts 
to  find  peace  in  Vietnam: 

Laos  Conference.  July  23,  1962. 

U.N.  Security  Council  invitation  to 
Hanoi,  August  7, 1964. 

Seventeen  nonalined  nations'  appeal, 
April  1.  1965. 

President  Johnson's  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  April  7, 1965. 

Indian  Government's  proposal,  April 
1965. 

U.N.  Secretai-y  General  U  Thant's 
peace  efforts,  April  1966. 

Suspension  of  bombing.  May  12-17, 
1965. 

Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers*  Ini- 
tiative, June  1965. 

Davies  mission,  July  1965. 

President's  letter  to  U  Thant,  July  28, 
1965. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent of  Security  Council,  July  30,  1965. 

Indian-Yugoslav  proposal,  August  1965. 

United  Kingdom  12-nation  appeal,  De- 
cember 1965. 

Cambodian  proposal  for  ICC  expan- 
sion, December  1965. 

Pope  Paul  VI's  appeal,  December  19, 
1965. 

Concentrated  peace  effort,  December 
1965  to  January  1966. 

Ronnlng  mission.  June  1966. 

Asian  Conference  initiative,  August  6, 
1966. 

UJ^.  Secretary  General's  proposal,  Au- 
gust 31,  1966. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  Gteneral  As- 
sembly address.  September  22,  1966. 

British  Six-Point  Plan,  October  6, 
1966. 

Manila  communique,  October  25,  1966. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to 
U  Thant,  December  19, 1966. 

British  proposal  for  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, December  30,  1966. 

Tet — Limar  New  Year — truce,  Febru- 
ary 8-13,  1967. 

President  Johnson's  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  February  8, 15, 1967. 

Continuous  bilateral  contacts  with 
Communist  states. 
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Bombing  pauses: 

May  12  to  17, — 5  days,  20  hours; 

December  24,  1965  to  January  30, 
1966 — 36  days,  15  hours; 

December  23  to  25,  1966 — 2  days; 

December  30, 1966  to  January  1, 1967 — 
2  days;  and 

February  8  to  13,  1967—5  days,  18 
hours. 

All  of  the  President's  efforts  have,  to 
date,  been  rejected  by  Hanoi.  And  while 
not  everyone  agrees  with  our  Vietnam 
policy,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dis- 
pute over  the  fact  that  the  President 
continues  to  press  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

But  this  fact  should  not  obscure  an- 
other basic  proposition — ^namely,  that 
the  President  will  not  surrender  to  ex- 
treme views.  Nor  will  he  sacrifice  the 
safety  of  our  military  forces  by  unilater- 
ally deescalatlng  the  conflict  to  bring 
about  the  possibility  of  negotiations. 

In  short,  President  Johiison  wants 
peace.  But  he  also  must  persist  In  the 
struggle  imtil  the  possibilities  for  nego- 
tiations are  realized. 

Our  reasons  for  being  In  Vietnam  have 
not  changed.  We  must  meet  aggression 
with  force,  live  up  to  our  commitments  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and  help  to 
stabilize  the  turbulent  southeast  Asia 
region. 

We  want  peace.  This  Is  the  ci-y  not 
only  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
of  the  United  States — but  of  mankind. 

Our  hope  is  that  Hanoi  will  heed  this 
universal  plea  and  help  begin  the  process 
that  will  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 
But  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
Hanoi's  leaders  are  ready  to  move  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  signs  the 
war  will  continue  and  so  shall  the  bomb- 
ing. 

To  Ho  Chi  Minh,  I  say: 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  strongly  supports 
President  Johnson's  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  his  decisions  regarding 
American  bombing  of  your  homeland. 
And  the  Congress  refiects  the  convic- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  vocal  clamor- 
ing of  the  dissenters.  For  while  they 
accurately  convey  the  distaste  all  Ameri- 
cans feel  about  the  necessity  for  war, 
they  do  not  represent  the  overwhelming 
majority's  determination  to  keep  our 
pledge  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
until  an  honorable  settlement  can  be 
achieved. 

I  say  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  onus  is  now 
on  you.  The  world  is  watching  and 
waiting  for  some  positive  sign  that  you 
are  ready  to  sit  down  and  begin  serious 
discussions. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  heard 
that  you  are  a  patriot  who  loves  his  coun- 
try and  his  people.  If  this  is  true,  then 
you  mast  help  to  stop  the  ground  and  air 
war  that  brings  only  greater  damage  and 
more  costly  losses  to  your  nation,  already 
bleeding  profusely  from  the  ravages  of 
war. 

If  you  want  the  bombing  to  halt,  then 
agree  to  end  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
materials  into  the  south.  This  is  a  fair 
proposal  to  de-escalate  the  war. 

The  world  has  seen  photographic  evi- 
dence of  how  Hanoi  used  the  Tet  truce 


period  to  resupply  the  Communist  forces 
in  the  south.  This  evidence  under- 
scores an  obvious  fact:  President  John- 
son cannot  end  the  bombing  without 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  Vietnamese, 
American,  and  auiea  iroops  now  in  the 
field. 

This  he  will  not — and  cannot — do. 

History's  hardest  judgment  is  reserved 
for  those  leaders  who  allow  pride,  anger, 
or  blind  patriotism  to  stand  between 
progress  for  their  nation  and  needless 
suffering  and  destruction. 

To  my  fellow  Americans,  I  say: 

Vietnam  is  but  another  test  of  our  Na- 
tion's resolve  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments in  the  world.  Korea  was  such  a 
test.  So  was  Berlin  and  Cuba.  Rest 
assured  that  there  will  be  others. 

We  shall  meet  our  obligations  in  the 
future  as  we  have  those  in  the  past :  As  a 
people  unified  by  our  love  of  freedom 
and  our  determination  to  achieve  a  sta- 
ble and  peaceful  world  community. 

We  shall  continue  to  resist  aggression 
and  to  make  mankind's  benefits  available 
to  all  men. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  what  we  must 
to  help  those  who  need  our  help — the 
poor  and  weak,  the  disinherited  and  ne- 
glected of  this  earth — who  look  to  the 
United  States  as  a  willing  partner  for 
human  progress. 

Let  it  be  said  of  our  generation  that 
we  were  brave  enough  to  seek  the  peace. 

President  Johnson  has  made  this  com- 
mitment. For  him — and  for  us — the 
torch  of  freedom  shall  never  be  the  light 
that  failed. 


REMARKS  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AT  GODDARD  MEMORIAL  DINNER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  1967  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  made  a  deeply  perceptive 
speech  at  the  Goddard  Memorial  Dinner, 
and  highlighted  the  need  for  adoption 
of  the  space  treaty. 

We  have  already  done  much  to  pro- 
mote International  cooperation  in  space, 
but  we  must  develop  a  sense  of  urgency 
and  priority  if  this  goal  is  to  be  achieved. 
I  believe  the  remarks  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  Inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Vicx  Presidxnt   HtrsBtT  HuM- 

PRRET,   GODDARD   MZMORIAI,   DiKNER,   MaBCH 

15.  1967.  Washinoton.  D.C. 

This  dinner  Is  an  occ&slon  each  year  for 
commemorating  that  far-sighted  pioneer  of 
space,  Dr.  Robert  Goddard. 

But  our  gathering  this  year  is  an  occasion 
for  the  remembrance,  with  sorrow  and  also 
with  pride  of  three  gallant  men — Astronauts 
Grtssom.  White  and  Chaffee. 

These  were  splendid  young  Americans,  the 
finest  our  country  has  to  offer.  They  knew — 
none  better — the  great  risks  of  space.  Yet 
they  accepted  them  with  open  eyes,  in  whole- 
hearted dedication  to  their  country  and 
Its  great  adventure  Into  space. 

Of  them  It  may  truly  be  said.  In  the  words 
of  the  poet  Stephen  Spender:  "Born  of  the 
Bun,  they  traveled  a  short  while  towards  the 


son.  And  left  the  vivid  air  signed  wlt^  their 
honor." 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  their  families  in  this 
time  of  their  sorrow.  I  visited  with  them 
after  the  tragic  accident,  and  I  vividly  recall 
what  one  of  these  brave  women  said,  in 
speaking  of  her  husband:  "It  Is  my  hope 
that  his  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain — 
and  that  our  country  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  goals  for  which  he  gave  his  life." 

On  behalf  of  President  Johnson.  I  assure 
you  tonight  that  we  have  not  lost  heart — 
that  we  will  not  falter — that  we  shall  move 
forward  with  renewed  determination  in  our 
exploration  of  space. 

And  I  am  sure  that  the  man  we  honc«  to- 
night. Congressman  George  P.  Miller,  can 
give  you  the  same  assurance  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress. 

Our  first  obligation  Is  to  come  as  close  as 
humanly  possible  to  determining  the  cause 
of  the  Apollo  204  accident,  so  that  we  can 
make  sure  it  will  never  happen  again. 

At  this  very  moment,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  demanding  Review  Boards  ever  as- 
sembled is  hard  at  work.  Already  we  have 
had  three  Interim  reports  and  two  Senate 
Committee  hearings.  Top  members  of  the 
NASA  organization  have  appeared  before  the 
Space  OoxuicU. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  thorough- 
ness of  this  Inqiiiry  and  the  tough -minded 
way  the  Review  Board  is  going  about  its 
work. 

In  the  meantime,  tonight,  I  want  once 
more  to  express  the  President's  confidence, 
and  my  confidence,  vigorously  in  our  NASA 
team. 

It  is  this  team  which  has  enabled  us,  in 
Just  nine  years,  to  put  16  astronauts  in  orbit, 
for  a  total  of  1996  man-hours. 

It  Is  this  team  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  our  astronauts  to  put  in  12  hours  outside 
their  spacecrafts. 

It  is  this  team  which  has  enabled  us  to 
map  the  moon  and  to  make  an  unmanned 
landing  on  it. 

It  is  this  team  which  has  probed  Mars  and 
Venus  and  sent  spacecraft  to  study  the  Bim. 

It  Is  this  team  which  wUl  ensure  that  we 
are  second  to  none  in  space — and  I  repeat, 
second  to  none. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  today  there 
is  general  agreement  among  the  pre-eminent 
experts  in  the  field  that  this  country  no 
longer  needs  a  single  major  goal  as  a  spur  to 
its  efforts,  such  as  the  1961  commitment  to 
go  to  the  moon. 

Rather,  there  is  the  realization  that  thla 
nation  has  matured  in  Its  space  effort  and 
has  developed  the  technology  and  tlie  under- 
standing to  push  forward  into  space  in  a 
balanced,  selective  manner. 

This  Is  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  in  its  re- 
port last  month.  It  called  for  a  balanced 
space  program.  Including  both  the  extension 
of  earth-orblUng  capabilities  and  eventual 
manned  planetary  exploration. 

I  partlciUarly  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  passag;e  from  the  President's  recent 
Budget  Message  to  Congress:  "In  1961.  this 
Nation  resolved  to  send  a  manned  expedition 
to  the  moon  in  this  decade.  Much  hard 
work  remains  and  many  obstacles  must  still 
be  overcome  before  that  goal  Is  met.  Yet  in 
the  last  few  years  we  have  progressed  far 
enough  that  we  must  now  look  beyond  our 
original  objective  and  set  our  course  for  the 
more  distant  future.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
alternative  unless  we  wish  to  abandon  the 
marmed  space  capabiUty  we  have  created." 

The  President  followed  this  by  requesting 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  for,  and  I  quote 
him,  "an  effective  followup  to  the  nutnned 
lunar  landing." 

He  also  requested  funds  to  enable  us  to  in- 
crease our  space  competence  through  the 
development  of  nuclear  roclcets  for  space  ex- 
ploration, specifically  including  the  objective 
of  planetary  exploration. 
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Space  Is  the  highest  Idnd  of  human  adven- 
ture, a  daring  thrust  outward  into  the  un- 
known.   We  all  agree  to  that. 

But  even  now,  in  the  very  infancy  of  this 
effort,  we  know  that  our  efforts  In  space  are 
bringing  direct  and  immediate  benefits  to  our 
nation  and  its  people  right  here  on  earth. 

Weather  satellites  have  been  In  orbit  for 
Uttle  more  than  a  year,  but  already  the  sav- 
ings made  possible  by  improved  weather  fore- 
casting have  been  very  substantial. 

As  our  global  Information  about  the  earth's 
cloud  cover  and  weather  patterns  Improves, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  even  better.  Even 
now,  we  are  able  to  detect  hurricanes  at  an 
early  period  of  their  formation,  and  to  give 
early  warnings  resulting  in  the  saving  of 
hundreds  of  lives  and  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

"Hie  potential  benefits  from  more  accurate 
and  longer-range  weather  forecasting  are 
tremendous.  An  effective  World  Weather 
Watch  should  be  achievable  within  a  decade 
by  the  use  of  weather  satellites  supple- 
mented by  the  necessary  stirface  installa- 
tion*. It  has  been  authoritatively  estimated 
that  this  coTild  mean  benefits  to  the  United 
States  alone  of  over  t6  billion  a  year.  That 
figure,  it  is  worth  noting  almost  as  high  as 
our  current  expenditures  of  7.4  billion  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Satellites  should  also  make  possible  highly 
accurate  navigation  systems  for  ships  and 
planes,  with  corresponding  savings  in  time, 
money,  and  lives. 

It  la  not  only  in  weather  forecasting  that 
this  wider  view  of  the  world's  surface  will 
yield  great  dividends. 

Another  important  application  is  in  crop 
forecasting — of  vital  Importance  in  this 
period  when  the  world's  population  threatens 
to  outrxin  its  food  supply. 

Remote  sensors  in  satellites  show  promise 
of  quickly  determining  crop  acreages  and 
even  Identifying  what  types  of  crops  Eire 
being  grown  all  around  the  world — a  task 
that  now  requires  months  of  research.  These 
satellite-borne  sensors  may  also  help  greatly 
in  ertlmating  probable  crop  losses  from  di- 
sease and  drought. 

In  this  way,  we  may  be  able  to  get  much 
prompter  and  more  accurate  estimates  of  |>o- 
tentlal  world-wide  crop  yields  than  by  totaJ- 
llng  the  estimates  of  earth-bound  agricul- 
tural officials.  Thus,  we  can  anticipate  food 
•bortages  and  take  timely  action  to  alleviate 
them. 

Satellites  may  also  enable  us  to  locate 
diseased  areas  of  forests,  making  It  possible 
for  the  foresters  to  get  to  them  promptly 
and  take  remedial  action  before  the  disease 
spreads  mco'e  widely. 

Satellites  can  help  us  in  prospecting,  as 
well.  Spaceborne  magnetometers  and  grav- 
ity sensors  can  locate  underground  bodies 
of  ore.  Special  Infrared  and  ultraviolet  de- 
tectors and  other  special  color-sensitive 
photographic  film  can  detect  the  tell-tale 
signs  In  soil  and  vegetation  of  certain  kinds 
of  mineral  deposits. 

Another  field  which  is  bound  to  grow  in 
importance,  Is  that  of  communications.  For 
nearly  two  years,  since  the  first  Early  Bird 
satellite  was  flown,  we  have  linked  Europe 
and  North  America  with  TV,  voice,  and  data 
transmission.  Last  year,  we  connected  the 
United  States  and  Asia  by  using  similar  sat- 
ellite techniques. 

We  all  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  better 
service.  And  the  traditional  systems  of  radio 
and  imdersea  cables  have  improved  their 
service  and  lowered  their  rates  to  meet  this 
new  competlon,  with  very  substantial  benefits 
to  large  users. 

All  this  already — and  we  are  Just  at  the 
▼ery  beginning  of  the  age  of  communications 
satelUtes. 

We  are  ]twt  at  the  beginning  of  a  real 
"communications  explosion." 

Tomorrow,  satellites  will  create  a  world- 
wide network  of  information,  education,  and 


entertainment — making  the  whole  world,  In 
Marshall  McLuhan's  phrase,  "a  global 
village." 

We  will  have  the  capability  to  telecast 
directly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and 
the  Russians — and  eventually  the  Chineee — 
to  telecast  to  us. 

We  will  have  at  our  command  the  poesl- 
biUties  of  a  world-wide  library  system.  With 
this  system,  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  quick 
look  at  the  text  or  pictures  from  any  books, 
old  or  new,  in  any  library  in  the  world. 

Businessmen,  scholars,  or  diplomats  of 
many  countries  will  be  able  to  confer  with- 
out leaving  their  offices  or  laboratories. 

We  will  be  able  to  see  news  as  it  happens 
.  .  .  enjoy  entertainment  from  any  part  of 
the  world  .  .  .  get  a  college  education,  with- 
out stirring  from  our  homes. 

It  will  soon  be  possible,  even  in  the  most 
remote  areas  of  the  world,  to  receive  direct 
telecasts  from  suitably  positioned  satellites. 

Education — a  prime  necessity  for  progress 
in  the  developing  nations — will  in  this  way 
be  immensely  accelerated. 

There  are  also,  as  you  know,  spin-off 
benefits  of  many  other  kinds — such  as  great- 
ly Improved  electronic  devices  and  tech- 
niques, new  alloys,  paints  with  greater  resist- 
ance to  heat,  cold,  abrasion,  and  acids.  There 
are  new  and  better  methods  for  the  casting 
and  shaping  of  metals,  and  advancements  in 
many  other  Industrial  processes. 

I  was  Interested  to  note,  for  example,  what 
Finance  Minister  Franz  Josef  Strauss  of  Ger- 
many said  recently; 

"Every  dollar  spent  for  space  research  in 
the  United  States  ten  years  ago  is  worth 
four  times  that  much  In  economic  value 
today  .  .  .  the  fallout  from  apace  penetrates 
every  sector  of  conmierce." 

Knowledge  gained  in  space  can  serve  not 
only  to  enhance  human  life  but  actually  to 
save  it,  through  new  and  better  medical 
techniques. 

The  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  senors  en- 
able them  to  measure  minute  muscle  tre- 
mors, and  they  are  now  being  tested  for  early 
detection  of  the  muscle  tremors  associated 
with  Parkinson's  Disease.  They  also  have 
a  potential  use  as  a  diagnostic  device  during 
neurosurgery. 

The  photo  technique  that  was  used  to 
enhance  television  pictures  from  the  moon 
is  now  being  applied  to  enhance  the  useful- 
ness  of  medical  X-Ray  photos.  Physicians 
and  radiologists  are  hopeful  that  the  com- 
puter enhancement  process  will  enable  them 
to  sharpen  a  variety  of  medical-biological 
pictures  and  perhaps  more  readily  detect  the 
beginnings  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other 
potentially  harmful  abnormalities. 

An  electrical  switch  devised  for  the 
astronaut's  c^>eration  of  spacecraft  controls 
has  been  adapted  for  tise  by  a  paralyzed 
patient  to  operate  a  hospital  call  board  and 
control  a  wheel  chair. 

And  in  basic  biological  research,  a  device 
originally  designed  to  measure  miero- 
meteorlte  particles  Is  being  used  to  measure 
the  heartbeat  of  a  chick  embryo  without 
passing  electrodes  through  the  egg  shell. 

Just  as  Important  as  the  technological  ad- 
vances generated  in  the  space  effort  are  the 
highly  sophisticated  techniques  of  problem- 
solving,  organization,  and  management 
which  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  un- 
precedented demands  of  space.  Systems 
analysis  and  the  "zero  defects"  program  for 
product  reliability  are  now  being  applied 
widely  throughout  industry. 

Our  European  friends  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  competitive  edge  which 
American  industry  seems  to  have  over 
theirs — the  so-called  "technology  gap." 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  this,  too, 
and  I  believe  that  we  must — and  we  shall — 
respond  to  the  initiatives  of  oiir  Atlantic 
partners  in  trying  to  narrow  it. 

But  I  believe  that  the  gap  nxay  be  as  much 
in  improved  methods  of  organization   and 


management — methods  largely  developed  In 
our  space  effort — as  in  technology  itself. 

liere  in  the  United  States,  I  have  been 
keenly  Interested  in  the  application  of  the 
highly  sophisticated  insights  and  skills 
evolved  in  the  space  effort  to  the  solution 
of  many  of  our  social  and  economic  problems. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  examined  a  list  of 
77  studies  and  projects  undertaken  by  major 
compames  in  our  aerospace  Industry.  They 
dealt  with  major  problems  facing  our  cities, 
such  as  community  planning,  urban  trans- 
portation systems,  and  police  and  fire-flght- 
Ing  organizations.  They  were  concerned  with 
various  aspects  of  our  educational  system, 
with  medical  care,  and  with  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

They  included  systematic  studies  of  the 
conservation  and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  methods  of  dealing  with  air  and 
water  pollution.  They  dealt  with  our  na- 
tional transportation  system,  with  power 
generation,  and  with  many  other  matters. 

This  is  a  big  country,  with  b)g  problems 
and  even  bigger  opportunities.  And  we  need 
all  the  dividends  we  can  draw  from  our  In- 
vestment in  space  In  coming  to  gripe  with 
the  problems  and  making  full  use  of  the 
opportunities. 

President  Johnson  has  said,  "we  will  not 
be  a  great  nation  unless  we  pursue  excel- 
lence." 

I  know  of  no  field  that  so  Insistently  In- 
spires and  demands  the  practice  of  excel- 
lence as  space.  There  is  no  room  for  error, 
no  place  for  any  performance  short  of  the 
very  best.  Indeed,  the  space  challenge  has 
already  greatly  stimulated  the  drive  for  ex- 
cellence In  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  level,  not  only  in  science  but  In  every 
field. 

Finally,  when  we  voyage  out  into  space  we 
see  this  planet  earth  in  perspective — as  a 
kind  of  space  ship  hurtling  through  the 
universe,  with  all  mankind  aboard.  We  are 
bound  to  reflect  how  absurd  it  is  that  we 
have  yet  to  achieve  a  world  order  of  peace 
and  freedom  under  law:  that  so  far  we  have 
merely  replaced  the  tribal  anarchy  of  primi- 
tive man  with  the  Inflmtely  more  dangerous 
anarchy  of  nation-states  armed  to  the  teeth. 

We  are  deliberately  endeavoring  in  our 
space  program  to  promote  international  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation. 

We  have  already  been  cooperating  In 
various  aspects  of  space  with  more  than  70 
nations  and  we  plan  to  pirt  even  more  stress 
on  this  in  the  future.  Ck)untrles  all  over  the 
world  can,  with  suitable  and  not  costly  equip- 
ment, tune  in  on  our  weather  satellites  and 
use  the  information  for  their  own  forecast- 
ing purposes. 

We  ourselves  are  currently  receiving  re- 
ports from  the  newest  Soviet  weather  satel- 
lite— Cosmos  144.  They  are  coming  in  on  a 
teleprinter  at  the  National  Environmental 
Satellite  Center  near  here,  through  a  circuit 
set  up  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1964.  It  has 
been  dubbed  the  "cold  line"  to  distlnguUb 
it  from  the  "hot  line"  for  instant  communi- 
cation in  emergencies  which  was  established 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Most  encouraging  of  all,  the  Space  Treaty 
has  already  been  signed  by  81  nations,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  shortly 
ratify  it.  Thus  the  Cold  War — already  fading 
on  earth,  as  I  noted  in  my  address  at  Fulton, 
Miseouri,  earlier  this  month — will  be  ban- 
ished completely  from  space.  Peace  among 
nations  will  reign  there — a  harbinger,  I  hope, 
of  peace  on  earth. 

As  we  celebrate  the  great  discoveries  and 
achievements  of  the  past  in  space,  and  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  even  greater  ones 
to  come,  we  can  well  take  as  our  theme  the 
old  Latin  motto:  "Ad  Astra  per  Aspera"— to 
the  stars  despite  all  difficulties. 

But  we  should  never  forget  that,  although 
some  of  us  are  looking  at  the  stars,  all  of  ua 
are  here  on  the  earth — a  small  planet,  but 
otir  own.    And  it  is  urgent,  indeed  it  Is  im- 
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peratlve,  that  our  hiunan  Institutions — na- 
tional and  international,  keep  pace  with  our 
scientific  and  technological  progress. 

As  that  great  scientist  and  truly  great  man. 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  said  of  the  age 
In  which  we  live : 

"The  years  of  man's  life  measure  not  some 
small  growth  or  rearrangement  or  moderation 
of  what  he  learned  In  childhood,  but  a  great 
upheaval.  What  is  new  is  that,  in  one  gen- 
eration, oitf  knowledge  of  the  natural  world 
engulfs,  upsets,  and  complements  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  before." 

We  cannot  bid  scientific  and  technological 
progress  to  hold  still  until  nwn  and  his  in- 
stitutions, at  their  current  snail's  pace,  catch 
up — any  more  than  King  Canute  could  bid 
the  tide  not  to  come  in. 

My  old  friend  Adlai  Stevenson  wrote  an 
article  for  Fortune  magazine  some  11  years 
ago  in  which  he  expressed  a  fear  that  many 
people  felt  at  that  time: 

"Technology,  while  adding  dally  to  our 
physical  ease,  throws  daily  another  lo<^  of 
fine  wire  aroimd  our  souls." 

Many  of  those  who  had  such  fears  have 
since  had  them  dispelled. 

I  think.  Instead,  that  we  have  seen  how 
man — and  his  soul.  If  you  will — have  been 
served  by  the  technological  progress  of  the 
past  few  years. 

It  is  true  that  today  man  possesses  the 
means  to  finally,  once  and  for  all,  destroy 
himself. 

But  it  Is  equally  true  that  man  possesses — 
for  the  first  time  in  his  history — the  means 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  humanity  to  all 
men. 

We  must  press  forward  into  the  unknown. 
That  is  our  nature. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  look  with  a 
clear  eye  at  where  we  are  taking  ourselves 
so  that  our  final  destination  will  not  be 
destruction,  but  rather  the  bright  new  world 
that  today  lies  almost  within  our  sight. 


"THE  SBA  IN  HAWAH" 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  XJS.  Senate  In 
1963,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  assisted  more  than  200  small  firms  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Approximately  $6 
million  has  been  loaned  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

SBA  has  also  assisted  13  small  firms 
which  were  forced  to  relocate  because  of 
federally  financed  projects  with  $627,000 
in  loans.  This  agency  has  provided  local 
development  companies  with  $1.5  mil- 
lion. Many  of  these  loans  have  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  factory  buildings, 
motels,  hotels,  and  restaurants  to  in- 
crease and  Improve  the  accommodations 
for  Hawaii's  vital  tourist  industries. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  President  John- 
son's greatest  accomplishments  to  date 
has  been  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive cooperative  relationship  between 
the  business  sector  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  Is  not  merely  my  personal  view, 
as  it  was  recently  noted  by  one  of  the 
sharpest  observers  of  the  American  busi- 
ness scene,  Prof.  Theodore  Levitt  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Certainly,  this  close  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  Government,  known 
today  as  "creative  federalism,"  Is  bring- 
ing benefits  to  businessmen  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  all  Americans.  Nowhere,  I 
believe,  is  this  fact  more  clearly  evident 
than  in  the  small  business  sector  of  our 
economy.    It   is   indeed   an   important 


factor  In  promoting  continued  prosperity 
in  HawaU. 

It  Is  not  unusual  today  that  small 
businessmen  should  feel  that  they  have 
a  strong  ally  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  President,  since  he  first  became  a 
Member  of  Congress,  has  shown  a  keen 
Interest  In  the  weKare  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  and  their  problems.  He 
has  asked  the  Administrator  of  SBA, 
Bernard  L.  Boutin,  to  make  small  busi- 
ness one  of  the  greatest  growth  indus- 
tries in  the  Nation. 

Hawaii's  SBA  activity  Is  more  than 
citing  a  few  statistics.  I  should  like  to 
relate,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
In  human,  personal  terms,  stories  which 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention  Indi- 
cating how  SBA's  assistance  has  affected 
the  fortunes  of  three  Hawaiian  enter- 
prises. 

The  first  story  concerns  Richard  and 
Evelyn  Mlyashlro,  a  couple,  who  in  Jan- 
uary 1946  Invested  their  savings  In  a 
drive-In  restaurant  In  the  city  of  Hilo, 
Island  of  Hawaii.  They  named  it  the 
"Cafe  100,"  in  memory  of  the  100th  Bat- 
talion of  the  442d  Regiment,  an  outfit 
renowned  for  its  fighting  spirit,  in  which 
Mlyashlro  served  during  World  War  II. 
It  is  a  proud  name.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  the  442d 
Infantry  Regimental  Combat  Team. 

Despite  setbacks,  Including  heavy 
damage  from  a  tidal  wave  shortly  after 
the  cafe  was  opened,  Miyashiro  and  his 
wife  with  their  initiative  built  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

In  1959  the  Miyashiros  decided  to  ex- 
pand and  relocate  their  restaurant  In  a 
new  building.  An  SBA  loan  of  $29,000 
in  which  a  local  bank  participated, 
helped  them  finance  this  expansion. 

The  new  restaurant  was  again  struck 
by  disaster  21  days  after  its  completion. 
A  second  tital  wave  destroyed  the  Miya- 
shiro's  business  and  also  their  home. 

An  SBA  disaster  loan  of  $60,000  in 
which  a  bank  participated,  enabled  the 
Miyashiros  to  rebuild  their  restaurant 
on  groimd  beyond  the  reach  of  tided 
waves. 

Their  new  establishment  Is  the  first 
self-service  drive-ln  restaurant  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii.  This  small  business 
is  now  prospering  and  the  Miyashiros 
are  grateful  for  the  help  SBA  was  able 
to  provide. 

A  second  SBA  success  story  concerns 
two  Hawaiian  brothers,  Tai  Yee  Chun 
and  Thomas  T.  W.  Chun.  The  older 
brother,  Tsd,  had  been  a  welding  fore- 
man at  the  U.S.  Navy  Yard  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  a  vocational  high  school 
teacher.  The  younger  brother,  Thomas, 
had  been  employed  by  local  welding 
shops  following  his  discharge  from  the 
Army.  The  brothers  formed  a  partner- 
ship in  1947  caUed  the  Mutual  Welding 
Co.  They  had  six  employees  and  spe- 
cialized in  steel  fabricating  services  for 
the  construction  industry. 

Construction  costs  In  Hawaii  are  high- 
er than  usual  because  much  of  the  mate- 
rial has  to  be  shipped  from  the  main- 
land. The  Chim  brothers,  aware  of  this, 
knew  that  If  they  could  devise  a  method 
of  cutting  construction  costs  they  would 
have  a  virtually  unlimited  market. 
The  Chun  brothers  ordered  steel  from 


the  mainland  and  produced  prefabri- 
cated steel  buildings  in  Hawaii.  In  1961, 
during  a  lull  in  construction,  they  erected 
a  building  designed  especially  for  tlieir 
new  project.  By  the  time  the  building 
was  equipped,  they  had  a  number  of  con- 
tracts for  prefabricated  steel  products. 

With  its  new  plant.  Mutual  Welding 
was  able  to  submit  low  bids  for  construct- 
ing many  buildings.  They  purchased 
plate  steel  from  west  coast  mills,  and 
Euranged  to  cut  delivery  time  by  one-half. 
In  addition  to  prefabricating  rigid 
frame  buildings,  Mutual  Welding  also 
does  custom  steel  fabricating  and  normal 
steel  fabrication  work.  Examples  of  the 
firm's  work  can  be  seen  on  the  Honolulu 
skyline.  They  include  the  theater  of  the 
Honolulu  International  Center,  the  State 
Capitol,  and  the  City  Bank  of  Honolulu. 
This  small  business  has  grown  steadily 
and  it  has  a  bright  future.  Its  success  is 
due  to  the  foresight  and  hard  work  of  the 
Chim  brothers.  But  the  Small  Business 
Administration  also  played  an  important 
part  in  this  successful  enterprise.  In 
1958  SBA  made  the  company  a  $70,000 
loan  which  was  repaid  3  years  later. 

Recently,  Mutual  Welding  obtained  a 
new  $300,000  participation  loan  from 
SBA  to  enable  them  to  build  a  new  plant, 
as  they  had  lost  their  lease  on  their 
previous  site. 

When  the  new  plant  is  completed,  Mu- 
tual Welding  expects  to  expand  produc- 
tion and  to  hire  an  additional  25  em- 
ployees. The  new  plant  will  provide 
sufScient  space  for  the  firm  to  expand  to 
a  total  of  250  employees  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  case  that  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  con- 
cerns an  inventor,  Thomas  Souza,  Jr. 
Mr.  Souza.  now  37,  has  worked  with 
metals  since  his  first  job  as  a  shipfitter  at 
the  U.S.  Navy  Yard  at  Pearl  Harbor  after 
graduation  from  high  school.  In  1955, 
while  still  employed  at  the  navy  yard, 
he  and  a  pariner  organized  their  own 
welding  business  which  they  operated  on 
a  part-time  basis.  Later,  Souza  bought 
his  partner's  share,  and  in  1959  left  the 
navy  yard  to  operate  his  business.  Island 
Steel  &  Welding,  full  time.  He  special- 
ized in  prefabricating  structural  steel 
framing,  guard  railings  for  lanals,  patio 
framing  and  piping,  and  playground 
equipment. 

Two  years  ago  Souza  faced  a  great 
challenge.  He  had  won  a  contract  to 
do  steel  fabricating  work  on  Hawaii's 
tallest  building,  the  Ilikal.  Their  build- 
ers suddenly  decided  to  switch  from  steel 
fabrication  to  aluminum.  Souza  was 
forced  to  make  an  alternate  bid  very 
quickly.  He  planned  to  devise  a  simpli- 
fied smd  less  expensive  way  of  fabri- 
cating aluminum  railings. 

He  devised  an  ingenious  method  of 
joining  the  railings  by  fitting  them  to- 
gether without  use  of  bolts,  welding,  or 
connecting  devices.  He  called  his  new 
system  "Islecraft"  and  obtained  a 
patent. 

Using  the  new  system  he  installed 
aluminum  railings  in  the  Hlkai  building 
St  a  saving  of  $100,000  over  other  bids. 

Souza's  new  invention  Is  already  a 
commercial  success.  It  has  now  been 
ased  on  73  different  hot^  and  i4>art- 
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ment  projects  In  Hawaii.  He  hopes  soon 
to  license  the  system  on  the  mainland 
and  In  foreign  countries.  He  also  plans 
to  adapt  the  system  for  fencing  gates, 
doors,  room  dividers,  partitions,  and 
ceilings. 

Souza's  success  Is  primarily  the  result 
of  his  ingenuity  and  his  hard  work. 
But  again  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration made  a  substantial  contribution. 

In  April  I960,  after  Souza  decided  to 
enter  private  business  full  time,  SBA  pro- 
vided a  $27,900  bank  participation  loan 
which  enabled  him  to  construct  a  build- 
ing to  house  his  plant. 

Last  October.  SBA  again  provided 
much-needed  financial  assistance  with  a 
bank  participation  loan  of  $50,000  to 
finance  plant  expansion  and  to  provide 
additional  working  capital. 

These  cases,  I  believe,  exemplify  the 
work  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  doing  every  day  to  help  small 
firms  obtain  necessary  financing. 

The  last  two  examples  are  what  SBA 
Administrator  Boutin  refers  to  as  "in- 
novation loans."  He  has  instructed  SBA 
loan  officials  to  seek  out  small  firms  who 
with  SBA  loan  assistance  can  put  their 
new  ideas,  new  products,  and  new  tech- 
niques to  the  practical  test  of  everyday 
xise. 

Administrator  Boutin  explains  that  to 
SBA  Innovation  means  the  introduction 
of  a  new  product  or  process,  or  It  could 
entail  the  use  of  a  new  production  tech- 
nique, so  that  the  resources  available  to 
society  result  in  either  a  greater  number 
or  wider  range  of  products  or  the  same 
product  at  a  lower  cost. 

In  locating  firms  of  this  type— firms 
that  are  true  innovators — SBA  Is  provid- 
ing a  very  valuable  service. 


EXECUTIVK  REORGANIZATION 
STUDY  PANEL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
creeping  malaise  of  bureaucratic  mis- 
management is  often  discussed  but  rarely 
treated.  The  need  for  executive  reor- 
ganization Is  a  recurring  theme  in  every 
Congress — and  with  good  reason.  Every 
year  the  size  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  grows.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ability  to  control  this  ex- 
pansion does  not  grow  apace.  Thus, 
there  Is  a  need  for  periodic  reviews  of  ex- 
ecutive operations.  Such  a  review  would 
be  Inaugurated  by  the  bill— S.  47— whose 
passage  I  urge  today. 

This  bin,  which  was  Introduced  by  me 
on  January  11,  1967,  and  has  since  been 
cosponsored  by  41  of  my  colleagues,  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
on  the  Operation  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  This  body  would  be  authorized 
to  examine  the  organization  and  fimc- 
tloning  of  the  executive  branch  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

Such  a  thorough,  objective  and  com- 
pletely bipartisan  review  of  Federal  op- 
erations is  long  overdue.  Indeed.  Mr. 
President,  since  this  measure  was  first 
Introduced  Just  three  months  ago  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  has  become  more 
apparent  than  ever. 

Just  last  week  the  Postmaster  General 
publicly  admitted  that  postal  operations 


would  be  more  efficient  If  they  were  ad- 
ministered by  a  public  corporation.  In 
making  this  suggestion,  he  further  noted 
that  both  postal  services  and  employee 
benefits  would  be  improved  under  cor- 
porate management. 

Certainly  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  Is  increcising  rapidly,  and  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  some  administrators 
despair  of  ever  establishing  adequate 
control  over  It.  As  of  February,  this 
year,  there  was  a  total  of  2,885,526  civil- 
ians on  the  Federal  payroll.  In  fiscal 
year  1966,  the  figure  was  2,788,097.  This 
represents  an  Increase  of  nearly  100,000 
employees  In  Just  seven  months. 

Though  minor  reductions  In  the  num- 
ber of  civilian  employees  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, the  cost  of  the  civilian  payroll 
has  continued  to  mount  Inexorably.  In 
fiscal  year  1963,  the  figure  was  $15.3 
billion.  In  1964,  It  was  $16.2  billion.  In 
1965,  It  was  17.2  billion,  and  by  calendar 
year  1966  it  had  reached  $19.8  billion. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
mense size  of  this  growth  Is  highlighted 
by  the  fact  that  In  the  last  decade  alone 
Federal  Government-sponsored  research 
and  development  has  more  than  quin- 
tupled— to  the  startling  total  of  more 
than  $16  billion  a  year. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  to  evaluate 
and  control  this  bureaucratic  sprawl. 
This  need  is  further  underscored  by  the 
Incredible  proliferation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  vast  number  of  agencies 
which  are  attempting  to  administer  them. 

For  example,  three  separate  programs 
are  attending  to  the  treatment  of  deaf 
children.  Thirty  are  involved  In 
teacher- training  schemes. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and  on 
and  on.  Yet,  these  Illustrations  are 
merely  scattered  straws  In  the  wind. 
They  represent  just  the  tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg. The  great  bulk  of  waste  and  du- 
plication goes  unreported.  Often  Fed- 
eral administrators  are  unaware  of  the 
overlapping  that  may  exist  In  another 
agency.  Many  times,  however,  evidence 
of  waste  Is  deliberately  concealed.  No 
Individual  wants  his  mistakes  exposed 
to  the  embarrassing  glare  of  public  dis- 
closure. 

However,  IXi.  President,  the  chal- 
lenges facing  'tills  Government  are  so 
pressing,  the  scope  of  Federal  Involve- 
ment Is  so  vast,  and  the  role  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy Is  so  critical  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  delay. 

It  Is  true  that  waste  Is  endemic  In  any 
operation  which  expands  as  rapidly  as 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  But  such 
waste  need  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
A  major  effort  Is  needed  to  achieve  not 
only  economy  savings,  but  also  to  focus 
attention  on  changing  conditions,  obso- 
lete organization  and  modernizing  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

Henry  Clay  once  said: 

Government  la  a  trust  and  the  officers  of 
the  government  are  trustees;  and  both  the 
trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple today  are  often  getting  too  little 
benefit  for  their  tax  dollars.  The  be- 
wildering array  of  alphabet  agencies  are 
not  fully  meeting  their  commitments. 


To  do  so  they  will  need  the  help  of  an 
outside  panel  offering  both  objectivity 
and  expertise.  If  the  American  public 
Is  to  receive  the  good  government  it  de- 
serves, we  must  increase  the  quality  of 
all  our  Federal  programs. 


MINNESOTA'S     25TH     ANNUAL    4-H 
RADIO     SPEAKING     CONTEST 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  25  years,  the  Minnesota  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council,  In  con- 
junction with  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
has  sponsored  an  annual  4-H  radio 
speaking  contest.  The  purpose  of  this 
citizenship  event  is  to  promote  human 
understanding  amongst  Minnesota 
young  people,  as  well  as  to  provide  par- 
ticipants with  practical  ra(tio  speaking 
experience. 

This  year,  nearly  1,500  4-H  members, 
14  to  19  years  of  age,  participated  In 
competitions  at  local,  county  and  dis- 
trict levels.  All  contestants  prepared 
and  delivered  original  speeches  on  the 
topic,  "What  Does  Living  In  a  Culturally 
Pluralistic  Society  Mean  to  Me?" 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  qual- 
ity of  this  year's  addresses  was  excep- 
tional. Judging  by  the  perceptive  and 
thoughtful  remarks  prepared  by  this 
year's  State  champion,  Anne  Fyrand  of 
Hazel  Run,  and  Reserve  Champion  Karen 
C.  Anderson  of  Cambridge,  that  judg- 
ment is  well  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  speeches 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  their  entirety  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Doks  Living  in  a  CuLTtmALLY  Plotul- 

iSTic  SocirrT  Mean  to  Mb? 
(By  Anne  Fyrand,  Yellow  Medicine  County. 

1967    4-H    State    Radio    Speaking    State 

Champion) 

One  morning  soon  after  V.  J.  Day  a  United 
SUtea  Navy  flagship  lay  anchored  In  the 
waters  near  Shanghai,  China.  The  admiral 
aboard  the  ship  was  becoming  increasingly 
worried.  Rumors  were  being  circulated 
about  supposed  military  operations  by  tbe 
Chinese  Navy  which  could  lead  to  a  hazard- 
ous international  situation. 

Unable  to  procure  any  clues,  the  desperate 
admiral  sent  an  Intelligent  professor  of  lan- 
guages ashore  to  view  the  situation.  The 
professor  did  not  visit  the  military  officer* 
but  went  directly  to  the  mayor  of  Shanghai. 
He  conversed  with  the  mayor  on  various  sub- 
jects Including  Chinese  brush  wcwk,  the 
mayor's  children,  and  the  Impartment  of 
compliments  from  the  admiral  to  the  mayor. 

After  the  seventh  cup  of  tea,  which  In 
China  means  the  time  at  which  one  states  his 
business,  the  professor  arose  to  leave.  Be- 
fore departing  he  decided  to  extend  one 
more  courtesy  to  the  mayor  when  he  said. 
"By  the  way,  the  flagship  is  leaving  in  the 
morning  and  the  admiral  wanted  you  to  be 
the  first  to  know." 

The  professor  had  executed  the  admiral's 
plans  perfectly  with  the  result  that  the  mili- 
tary officers  were  called  In.  and  after  seven 
more  cups  of  tea  the  professor  had  all  the 
desired  Information. 

Later  we  shall  return  to  the  Mayor  of 
Shanghai  and  his  seven  cups  of  tea  for  the 
story  is  relevant  to  the  problem  before  us— 
"My  response  to  a  cultvurally  pluralistic  so- 
ciety." 
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In  the  year  1909,  people  were  attending  a 
hit  play  known  as  "The  Melting  Pot,"  from 
which  the  following  lines  are  taken.  "There 
she  lies,  the  great  Melting  Pot — listen  I  Can't 
you  hear  the  roaring  and  the  bubbling? 
There  gapes  her  mouth — the  harbour  where 
a  thousand  mammoth  feeders  come  from 
the  ends  of  the  world  to  pour  In  their  human 
freight."  America,  with  almost  two  hundred 
million  people.  Is  not  the  melting  pot  that 
this  play  of  the  past  said  It  would  be. 
Rather,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  tending  to 
gravitate  to  a  society  pluralistic  In  culture. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  this  develop- 
ment. The  restless  nature  of  the  American 
citizenry  keeps  Americans  continually  on  the 
move — from  rural  areas  to  urban  centers 
and  from  state  to  state.  The  proportionate 
Increase  In  Negroes  In  the  North,  Midwest, 
and  even  West,  has  been  dramatic.  The 
Nordic  Supremacy  feature  has  been  deleted 
from  our  Immigration  laws  and  Immigrants 
are  no  longer  excluded  from  the  United 
States  because  of  their  race  or  nationality. 
These  and  many  other  facets  tend  to  make 
our  democracy  Increasingly  pluralistic. 

As  varied  as  are  the  groups  which  con- 
stitute our  America,  so  varied  is  Its  culture. 
Knowledge  Is  necessary  to  understanding, 
sympathy,  and  appreciation.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  superiority  or  Inferiority,  of  pit- 
ting one  culture  against  the  other,  but  of 
realizing  the  true  worth  of  every  Individual 
regardless  of  his  background.  Only  then 
cin  one  help  In  developing  a  feeling  of  be- 
longing and  equality  which  are  a  part  of  the 
American  tradition. 

First  we  must  see  all  |>er8ons  as  products  of 
their  total  environment.  We  are  what  we  are 
because  ol  our  racial  and  national  back- 
grounds, our  family  mores,  our  special  Inter- 
ests and  traditions,  as  well  as  our  reUglous 
afflllatlon.  The  same  Is  true  of  every  other 
American.  These  elements  are  what  makes 
our  fellow  Americans  what  they  are. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  varied  cultures 
In  our  country,  we  have  to  learn  not  to  Judge 
one  another's  behavior  by  the  pattern  of 
one's  own.  Whatever  else  can  be  said  about 
the  Chinese  story,  the  professor  was  not  be- 
having like  an  American  and  that  Is  why  his 
mission  was  so  successful.  He  was  seeing 
It  all  from  the  inside. 

Can  we  do  In  our  coimtry  what  the  lan- 
guage professor  did  In  Shanghai?  The 
fundamental  problem  lies  In  the  heait  of 
each  one  of  us.  Prejudices  are  some  of  the 
most  obstinate  barriers  blocking  attempts  to 
cope  with  social  problems.  Only  by  break- 
ing down  our  prejudices  will  we  truly  have 
a  pooling  of  people  for  friendliness. 

To  stimulate  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  our  pluralistic  culture  Is  otu-  chal- 
lenge. We  must  learn  to  be  sensitive  not  Just 
to  words  and  facts  but  also  to  the  more 
subtle  aspects  of  these  cultures.  What  Is  It 
like  to  be  a  Jew  or  Negro?  What  Is  he  proud 
of?  What  pleases  him  and  what  offends  him? 
What  does  he  talk  about?  These  are  the 
things  we  need  to  know  about  each  culture. 
Let  us  come  back  to  the  Chinese  Incident 
and  Identify  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  cul- 
ture Involved.  The  mayor  spoke  English 
better  than  the  professor  spoke  Chinese,  so 
although  the  Chinese  language  helped  to 
open  the  door.  It  was  not  the  essential  tool. 
The  brush  work  was  also  Important  as  the 
mayor  was  a  specialist  on  art.  There  was  the 
business  of  the  tea.  the  children,  the  ad- 
miral's compliments,  the  timing,  and  the 
order  of  events.  These  are  blends  of  be- 
havior, simple  etiquette,  and  psychology. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this.  Culture  is  a 
whole  way  of  life  and  to  understand  another 
culture  requires  one  to  get  out  of  his  own 
culture  and  Into  the  other  feUow's.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  be  taught  to  speak  to  them; 
we  must  learn  to  speak  with  understanding. 
To  speak  with  understanding  Is  to  add 
aignity  and  stature  to  a  man's  accompllsh- 
menu.    To  speak  with  understanding  Is  to 


make  possible  the  solution  of  great  social 
problems.  This  should  be  mine  and  every- 
one's cup  of  t«a. 

What  Does  Livino  m  a  Cxn-TtmAixT  Plttral- 

isnc  SociETT  Mean  to  Me? 
(By  Karen  Andereon,  Isanti  Coxmty,   1967 

4-H      State      radio      speaking      reserve 

champion) 

"The  United  States  is  the  great  melting 
pot  of  the  world."  I  remember  reading  this 
In  social  studies  in  7th  grade,  and  again  In 
American  history  as  a  sophomore.  Since 
then,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  this  Is  not 
true.  Instead,  America  Is  culturally  plural- 
istic, which  means  that  it  contains  many 
various  culttires  within  Its  boundaries.  It 
Is  because  of  this  that  we  have  the  great 
nation  that  we  do.  Although  a  society  of 
this  type  does  have  Its  problems,  I  believe 
the  advantages  outweigh  these  problems. 
First,  I  am  going  to  explain  why  America  Is 
culturally  pluralistic  rather  than  a  "melt- 
ing pot,"  and,  secondly,  why  this  Is  an 
advantage. 

America's  society  Is  a  heterogeneous  one, 
one  which  Is  made  up  of  many  dlssln:Ular 
Ingredients.  Louts  Adamlc,  In  his  book,  A 
Nation  of  Nations,  says,  "It  Is  the  blend  of 
cultures  from  many  lands,  woven  of  threads 
from  all  comere  of  the  earth."  The  people 
of  America  cannot  be  stereotyped.  It  should 
not  be  thought  that  groups  have  remained 
exactly  the  same  since  entering  this  coun- 
try, though,  for  this  would  not  be  possible. 
Different  cultures  have  Individual  traits,  but 
are  also  similar  to  others  In  some  ways. 
Immigrants  to  America,  bound  by  race, 
language,  and  other  ties,  were  Impelled  to 
settle  by  nationalities.  Each  group  was  In 
some  way  Influenced  and  changed  by  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole,  and  America,  In  turn,  by  each 
group.  These  changes  are  Inevitable.  They 
have  been  going  on  for  many  years  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  This  Is  one  reason  why 
the  United  States  is  not  a  "melting  pot." 
A  "melting  pot"  would  combine  the  differ- 
ent cultures,  and  give  off  a  uniform  product, 
which  has  not  yet  come  about.  Different 
people  have  kept  many  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, which  were  first  Introduced  in  Amer- 
ica by  their  forefathera. 

Of  all  cultural  differences  that  resist  modi- 
fication, religion  perhaps  ranks  the  firet.  In 
many  countries  there  are  few  minority  reli- 
gions, but  here  we  have  many  different 
ones.  Christianity  can  be  said  to  be  dom- 
inant, but  In  Itself,  it  has  slightly  under 
200  denominations  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. Besides  Christianity  there  are  other 
groups,  too.  It  was  often  because  of  their 
religion  that  these  groups  came  here.  They 
knew  that  they  could  keep  It  and  not  have 
another  "state  religion"  forced  upon  them. 
For  these  reasons  1  think  It  Is  evident  that 
America  Is  a  culturally  pluralistic  nation, 
and  Is  not  a  "melting  pot."  But,  you  may 
ask,  "so,  what?" 

America  Is  the  country  It  Is  today  because 
of  the  multl-cult«iral  situation:  no  one  group 
built  It  by  themselves.  It  took  the  many, 
many  people  from  all  over  the  world  using 
their  talents  and  skUls  to  develop  and  con- 
struct it.  America  Is  a  vast  edifice  which 
has  been  built  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  all  the 
various  groups  who  have  come  here.  Bach 
one  had  something  to  offer,  and  without  any 
one  of  them,  something  would  be  lacking. 
Perhaps  this  Idea  is  the  greatest  advantage. 
People  of  unlike  countries  can  work  together 
to  make  contributions  in  fields  such  as  sci- 
ence and  medicine.  Too  often,  though,  we 
think  of  what  we  have  contributed  to  the 
world,  and  forget  the  contributions  which 
the  world  has  made  to  our  nation.  If  we 
were  to  make  a  graph  showing  vario\is  coun- 
tries' achievements  per  unit  of  time,  we 
would  see  that  America  Is  leading  the  world. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  basic  Ideas 
were  given  to  us.  We  dldnt  Invent  the 
wheel  or  the  lever,  gunpowder,  or  the  art  of 


printing.  Our  alphabet  and  our  language 
were  importations,  too.  The  contributions 
made  by  Greece  and  Rome  would  fill  a  library 
Including  the  very  concept  of  democracy  and 
rule  by  law.  GalUeo  the  Italian,  Newton  the 
Englishman,  and  Einstein  the  German  Jew 
made  our  space  age  possible.  We  are  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — thanks  to  "foreigners."  We 
are  proud  of  our  United  Stetea,  though,  and 
rightly  so.  Many  of  our  contributions  to 
science  and  technology  are  essentially  our 
own.  Today  the  Gross  National  Product  of 
our  country  Is  •700  billion,  which  is  approxi- 
mately twice  as  high  as  the  second  highest 
country,  the  Soviet  Union.  Yes.  people  from 
different  countries  working  together  has  cer- 
tainly "paid  off." 

Secondly,  we  have  an  advantage  because 
we  can  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
world  and  Its  people  by  living  with  repre- 
sentatives from  practically  every  culture. 
Ours  can  be  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  coexist- 
ence and  cooperation,  of  friendliness  and 
tolerance.  This  spirit  Is  based  partly  on  our 
democratic  system  of  government;  partly  on 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  Individual;  partly  on 
the  fact  that  America  has  attracted  to  Itself 
and  received  the  contributions  of  work, 
ideas,  and  civilization  that  has  come  to  It 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  all  the 
imperfections  that  yet  remain  to  be 
smoothed  out,  America  nevertheless  sets  an 
enviable  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yes,  America  Is  culturally  pluralistic,  for 
which  we  can  be  glad.  The  multiform, 
multicolored  American  culture  Is  something 
I  can  well  be  proud  of,  along  with  every 
other  American,  because  I  know  that  It  Is — 
partly  the  product  of  myself  and  my  fore- 
fathera. 


SUPERSONIC  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  R. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  board,  American 
Airlines,  which  communication  embodied 
in  my  Judgment  one  of  the  most  concise, 
persuasive,  and  logical  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  the  development  of  supersonic 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Smith's  position  In  summary 
points  out  that  the  development  of  the 
SST  by  the  United  States  will  determine 
our  position  as  the  leader  in  world  avia- 
tion. His  letter  covers  most  of  the 
points  pertinent  to  this  subject.  Includliig 
the  argument  Involving  the  mach  2  or 
mach  3  plane,  the  question  of  the  sonic 
boom,  financing  problems,  and  many 
other  points  which  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  letter  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Amibican  AlRLrNXS, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  March  31,  1967. 
Senator  James  B.  Pbabson, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Pxabson:  I  hope  that  you 
will  vote  for  a  "go  ahead"  when  the  program 
for  the  development  of  the  United  States 
supersonic  prototype  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  reasons  for  this  recommendatloQ 
are  these: 

It  Is  no  longer  debatable  that  we  will  soon 
have  supereonic  air  transportation.  The 
question  la  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  will  participate  In  this  new  develop- 
ment and  benefit  from  It  The  British- 
French  have  a  government-sponsored  siipar- 
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aonlo  airplane  on  tbe  assembly  line  and  It 
will  be  flying  soon.  Tbe  Russians  have  an- 
nounced a  similar  government-sponsored 
transport  and  predict  tbat  It  will  be  flying 
at  least  as  soon  as  the  Brltlsh-Prencb  model. 
Tbere  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
will  have  their  airplane;  they  have  the  basic 
capability  to  design  and  buUd  it,  they  have 
incentive  to  do  so  and  their  announcements 
In  the  past  about  air  and  space  plans  have 
usually  been  followed  by  performance. 

Russia  has  been  given  authority  to  oper- 
ate Its  airline  to  the  United  States.  Both  the 
British  and  the  French  have  long  had  such 
rights.  We  should  anticipate  that  Brltlsh- 
Prench  and  Russian  supersonic  airplanes 
will  be  operating  from  Kennedy  Alrpwrt  be- 
fore a  United  States  airplane  Is  available. 

International  air  tran^>ortatlon  Is  highly 
competitive.  It  directly  affects  the  economy 
and  the  prestige  of  the  nations  Involved.  The 
air  carriers  of  tbe  United  States  must  be 
able  to  operate  supersonic  airplanes  if  for- 
eign-flag alrUnes  do  so.  If  the  United  States 
carriers  cannot  buy  airplanes  built  In  the 
United  States,  they  must,  for  competitive 
reasons,  buy  them  elsewhere.  If  this  comes 
about,  we  lose  both  prestige  and  dollars.  We 
also  lose  employment  for  our  sUlla  and  work 
for  otir  people. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  our  posi- 
tion In  world  aviation.  Tbe  United  States 
has  usually  been  first  In  the  production,  use 
and  sale  of  better  airplanes.  In  the  main, 
the  airlines  of  tbe  wwld,  although  they  are 
usually  owned  by  the  nation  whose  flag  they 
fly,  are  now  equipped  with  airplanes  built 
In  the  United  States.  Tbe  United  States  is 
tbe  world  leader  In  aviation  today.  We  be- 
came the  leader  because  we  were  willing  to 
lead.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  build,  liso 
and  sell  better  airplanes  once  It  had  been 
proven  that  they  were  feasible,  usable  and 
salable. 

Will  the  United  States  model  be  feasible, 
usable  and  salable?  That  would  have  been  a 
realistic  question  some  years  ago.  But,  dur- 
ing recent  years,  we  have  devoted  our  atten- 
tion to  the  potential  of  supersonic  Eilr  trans- 
portation; we  have  worked  hard  and  learned 
much.  There  Is  now  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  United  States  has  the  technology 
needed  to  design  and  build  the  best  super- 
sonic airplane;  no  other  country  in  the  world 
has  quite  so  much  knowledge,  skill  and  ex- 
perience. We  hesitate,  not  because  we  doubt 
our  ability  to  produce,  but  because  the  In- 
vestment will  be  high. 

There  may  be  nostalgic  value  In  recalling 
the  time  when  aircraft  development  pro- 
grams cost  must  less.  But,  now,  we  are  in  a 
different  league.  If  we  want  to  retain  leader- 
ship In  aviation.  In  competition  with  other 
governments  willing  to  support  supersonic 
development,  we  must  be  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  investment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  re- 
duce our  risk  If  we  would  be  willing  to  settle 
for  a  Mach  2  airplane,  believing  that  the 
total  of  the  vinknowns  would  be  smaller. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  the  nimiber  of  the 
unknowns  has  been  steadily  diminishing 
during  recent  years.  Much  of  the  mystery 
in  deslg^ng  a  suitable  supersonic  airplane 
has  already  gone  down  the  wind  tunnel.  An 
efficient,  economic  Mach  3  airplane  can  be 
built.  Experts  In  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment believe  this  and  say  so.  Competent 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  share  In  the 
risk  of  the  project.  Experienced  airlines  ex- 
pect to  op>erate  supersonic  airplanes  and  they 
have  protected  delivery  positions  with  sub- 
stantial deposits. 

We  would  Increase  our  risk  with  a  Mach  2 
airplane,  rather  than  decrease  It.  We  would 
be  extending  the  frontiers  no  farther  than 
airplanes  now  under  way.  Our  Mach  2  air- 
plane would  compete  directly  with  other 
Mach  2  airplanes  and  we  would  have  little 
advantage  to  offer.  More  Important,  the 
Mach  2  airplane  will  be  obsolete  much  earlier 
than  the  Mach  3  airplane.  Tbere  is  little 
merit  to  a  proposal  that  we  rest  at  Bdach  2 


because  other  nations  are  willing  to  do  so. 
They  may  be  reaching  the  limit  of  their 
technology;  we  are  not.  If  we  stop  at  the 
Intermediate  point,  we  dissipate  our  superior 
technology  and  surrender  our  leadership. 

Another  way  to  reduce  tbe  risk,  it  is  said, 
would  be  to  build  the  new  airplane  of  alumi- 
num, because  more  is  known  about  working 
alimiinum.  This  would,  in  itself,  reduce  oxir 
airplane  to  Mach  2  because  that  Is  the  limit 
for  aluminum.  A  decision  to  prefer  aluml- 
n\im.  If  made  several  years  ago,  might  then 
have  been  tenable,  although  It  would  have 
turned  out  to  be  wrong.  But  a  decision  now 
for  aluminum  would  not  be  tenable;  we  can 
build  a  better  airplane  and  should  do  so. 

Titanium  Is  a  superior  metal.  It  has 
many  advantages,  including  better  heat  re- 
sistance and  better  resistance  to  corrosion. 
With  titanium  the  airplane  can  be  lighter, 
althought  no  less  strong,  giving  us  an  In- 
crease in  payload,  which  can  be  translated 
either  into  more  range  or  more  passengers, 
or  both.  Those  who  t)elleve  that  we  should 
"go  back"  to  alumlniun  are  Just  not  well 
acquainted  with  what  can  be  done  with  a 
better  metal.  We  have  learned  to  work  tita- 
nium; there  are  few  mysteries  remaining. 
Military  machines  built  of  titanium  have 
been  flying  at  1800  miles  an  hour  for  several 
years.  The  supersonic  airplane,  with  Its 
problem  of  heat  production,  mtist  be  de- 
signed for  titanium. 

There  are  hestltatlons  In  other  areas. 
Some  would  be  willing  to  support  the  project 
If  they  were  promised  that  It  would  go  slow- 
ly, learning  as  we  go,  as  they  put  It.  There 
Is  a  mirage  of  appeal  In  a  stretched-out  pro- 
gram because  annual  appropriations  might 
be  smaller.  We  should  realize,  however,  that 
this  program  has  already  been  delayed. 
There  Is  no  Justification  for  a  planned  slow- 
down. 

We  want  this  to  be  a  good  airplane,  able  to 
earn  its  way  and  repay  its  investment.  To 
get  that,  we  must  have  a  fair  total  cost.  The 
Air  Force  learned,  long  ago,  that  there  are 
two  methods  which  will  certainly  add  to  to- 
tal cost.  One  is  to  slow  down  the  develop- 
ment and  stretch  it  out.  The  second  is  to 
insist  on  an  "accelerated"  or  "crash"  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  need  for  us  to  make 
either  of  these  mistakes. 

What  about  the  sonic  boom?  Nearly  ev- 
nyone  who  knows  anything  about  airplanes 
Is  willing  to  discuss  the  sonic  boom.  That 
willingness  may  more  often  be  found  among 
those  who  have  choeen  to  take  a  position 
against  the  program;  it  Is  a  subject  upon 
which  strong  convictions  can  be  expressed 
without  certainty  that  they  will  be  success- 
fully contradicted. 

No  one  really  knows  enough  about  the 
boom.  There  will  be  a  boom  and  it  will 
bring  problems.  But  actual  experience  with 
booms  produced  by  large,  fast  airplanes  Is 
confined  In  the  main  to  experience  with  the 
B-70.  Only  three  of  these  airplanes  have 
been  produced  and  their  total  flying  time  Is 
not  much. 

For  the  sake  of  discussion,  let's  assimie  the 
pessimistic  {Mint  of  view.  Assume  that  the 
problem  of  the  boom  will  not  permit  the 
Mach  3  airplane  to  operate  at  that  speed  over 
populated  land  areas.  If  so,  that  would  re- 
duce its  Immediate  area  of  opportunity  to 
the  overseas  routes,  water  routes,  with  the 
land  portion  at  subsonic  speeds. 

Even  with  this  hypothetical  limitation,  we 
BtUl  would  know  that  other  nations  will  be 
operating  supersonic  airplanes  on  their 
routes.  If  we  Intend  to  operate  on  the  same 
routes  with  a  fair  opportunity  for  competi- 
tion, we  must  also  have  supersonic  airplanes. 
We  then  come  back  to  the  earlier  conclusion, 
that  supersonic  air  transportation  is  rela- 
tively "just  around  the  comer."  The  prin- 
cipal question  remains,  to  what  extent  do 
we  intend  to  participate? 

Aside  from  direct  dollar  economics,  air- 
planes built  In  the  United  States  have  been 
"showing  the  flag"  along  the  air  routes  of  the 


world  for  a  long  time.  These  airplanes  speak 
of  Industrial  efficiency  and  of  products  of 
good  quaUty.  They  affect  the  image  of  tlie 
United  States  and  affect  it  favorably.  This 
oontrlbution  to  national  prestige  needs  to 
continue. 

Finally,  this  is  the  land  of  private  enter- 
prise. Why  cannot  the  United  States  man- 
uiactTirers  and  the  airlines  get  together  and 
finance  the  airplane  without  government 
aid? 

Mathematically,  It  becomes  obvious  upon 
examination  that  total  resources  available 
to  the  United  States  firms  are  not  sufficient 
to  bear  the  risk  of  the  enterprise.  But  there 
Is  mcwe.  Both  the  British-French  and  the 
Russian  airplanes  are  government  enter- 
prises. The  government  provides  the  capi- 
tal and  takes  the  risks.  The  manufac- 
turers and  the  airlines  of  the  United  States 
are  efficient  and  relatively  strong.  But  they 
are  not  strong  enough  to  compete  with  the 
national  treasuries  of  other  governments 
without  aid  from  their  own  government. 

Unless  the  United  States  Oovemment  is 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  development 
program,  in  a  very  sustantlal  way,  we  have 
the  prospect  that  other  countries  will  have  a 
superaonic  airplane  but  we  will  not  have 
one. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  R.  Smith, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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REPORT  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Joseph 
Alsop  has  given  us  another  look  at  our 
adversary  In  Vietnam,  In  and  around 
Blenhoa,  where,  he  tells  us,  the  enemy's 
problems  are  Infinitely  graver  than  our 
own.  The  reason  for  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  Mr.  Alsop  explains  in  a  column 
taken  from  Monday's  Washington  Post, 
is  that  our  forces  in  Vietnam  have  denied 
the  Vletcong  suid  their  North  Vietnam- 
ese allies  the  sanctuary  of  immune 
bases.  In  a  series  of  operations  which 
have  been  quite  successful,  we  have  de- 
nied the  guerrilla  army  of  our  adversary 
the  sanctuary  which  Mao  Tse-tung  holds 
necessary  for  victory  by  such  units. 
This  is  a  most  encouraging  development, 
even  if  it  does  not  end  all  of  our  prob- 
lems overnight.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  column  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

III  Corps 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

BiKNHOA,  VtiTNAM. — ^Thls  Uttls  provlncs 
town  not  far  from  Saigon  is  the  headquarters 
of  God  knows  how  many  special  commands 
possessing  God  knows  how  many  pieces  of 
machinery  so  fast  that  the  earth  itself  seems 
to  groan  under  the  burden.  And  It  is  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Second  U.S.  Army 
Field  Force,  with  responsibility  for  the  whole 
huge,  complex,  vital  in  Corps  Area. 

Three  Corps  contains  not  only  a  long  se- 
ries of  rich  provinces  and  Saigon  itself:  in 
addition.  It  contains  all  but  a  couple  of  the 
huge,  formerly  Impenetrable  Jungle  "War 
Zones"  that  used  to  provide  absolute  Immune 
bases  for  the  big  units  of  the  enemy.  After 
wandering  from  division  to  division,  there- 
fore, this  Is  a  good  place  to  come  to  take  • 
general  look  at  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
the  single  region  of  most  Importance  to  Ha- 
noi and  the  V.C. 

Here  at  Blenhoa,  there  Is  no  stirring  spec- 
tacle of  young  and  brave  American  troops 
hotly  encaged  In  battle,  as  at  Landing  Zone 
Oeorge.  Here,  Instead,  one  sees  the  larger 
more  somber  drama  of  Hanoi's  war  plans  go- 
ing terribly  wrong. 


Precious  few  Americans,  even  here  in  Viet- 
nam, understand  the  luridly  unreal  charac- 
ter of  the  war  plans  Hanoi  adopted  In  re- 
sponse to  the  U.S.  Intervention  on  the  ground 
In  1965.  The  alms  were  to  cut  the  country 
in  half  at  the  waist  and  to  Invest  the  city 
of  Saigon;  and  these  alms  were  to  be  achieved 
by  a  major  troop  buildup  despite  the  U.S. 
intervention. 

The  landscape  Is  littered  with  phantoms  of 
these  alms.  For  instance,  the  move  against 
Saigon  was  to  be  led  by  the  Fifth  VC  Divi- 
sion, coming  down  from  Phuootuy  Province, 
with  the  Ninth  VC  and  the  Seventh  North 
Vietnamese  divisions  pushing  over  from  the 
West  in  support. 

Becavise  of  the  harsh  attrition  inflicted  by 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland's  searcb-and- 
destroy  strategy,  the  supposed  leading  divi- 
sion, the  Fifth  VC,  never  really  reached  divi- 
sional status.  Its  operations  officer,  Lt.  Col. 
Nam  Hung,  defected  last  summer,  reveaUng 
that  his  outfit  still  possessed  only  two  regi- 
ments, one  completely  worthless  and  both 
riddled  with  malaria. 

Avoidance  of  combat  appeared  for  a  long 
time  to  be  this  miserable  outfit's  prime  pxu-- 
pose.  More  recently,  the  two  regiments  have 
been  brought  back  to  seml-llfe  by  the  in- 
jection of  North  Vietnamese  replacements. 
But  their  quality  can  stlU  be  Judged  from 
the  fact   that   the  main   effort   by   one   of 

them — a    battallon-slsed    surprise    attack 

was  successfully  repelled  by  a  single  com- 
pany of  the  rag-tag  regional  force-mlllUa. 

As  for  the  Seventh  North  Vietnamese 
Division,  over  on  the  Laos  border,  it  is  even 
more  a  division  In  name  only  than  the  Fifth 
VC,  and  again  because  of  the  effects  of  gen- 
eral attrition.  It  has  one  combat-ready  reg- 
iment, but  its  main  function  is  now  to  serve 
as  a  replacement  depot  through  which  In- 
filtrating North  Vietnamese  troops  are  staged 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  other  units. 

The  reason  for  aU  this  can  be  swlf «y  dis- 
cerned if  one  turns  to  the  Ninth  VC  Division, 
once  a  ferocloiuly  tough  fighting  outfit 
wholly  manned  by  Southerners.  As  early  as 
last  August,  the  Ninth  had  suffered  so  badly, 
and  local  recruitment  had  declined  so 
gravely,  that  most  of  the  battalions  had  to 
be  filled  up  to  half  their  strength  with 
Northern  soldiers. 

In  consequence,  the  "Cedar  Palls"  docu- 
ments bristle  with  angry  complaints  of  the 
North-South  friction  In  the  Ninth  VC  Di- 
vision. More  recently,  an  entire  North  Viet- 
namese regiment,  the  lOlst,  was  Inserted 
into  this  once-proud  Southern  Division  to 
permit  relief  of  the  horribly  mauled  271st 
VC  Regiment.  Thus  the  latter  was  with- 
drawn from  combat — at  any  rate  that  was 
the  hope — to  help  guard  the  enemy's  deep- 
hidden  Southern  headquarters,  COSVN,  as  it 
Is  called. 

For  a  year  and  a  half.  In  sum,  everything 
has  been  sacrificed  to  keep  the  Ninth  VO 
Division  up  to  strength.  But  all  three  regi- 
ments of  this  division  have  Just  been  hide- 
ously decimated  once  again  in  the  "Junction 
City"  operation.  And  Just  the  other  day,  at 
Landing  Zone  George,  even  the  COSVN 
guard-regiment,  the  unlucky  271st  and  the 
70th,  were  at  last  cornered  and  worked  over 
till  they  broke  and  ran  after  very  heavy  losses. 
COSVN  Iteelf  has  been  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  Cambodia. 

In  in  Corps,  furthermore,  barring  assorted 
provincial  battalions.  COSVN  no  longer  has 
»  single  big  unit  In  flghtlng  trim.  One 
wonders  what  will  be  done  about  this.  But 
one  wonders  even  more  about  what  will  be 
done  about  the  even  more  acute  and  painful 
problem  of  tbe  formerly  Impenetrable  war 
zones. 

Here  Is  where  the  vast  machines  of  the 
American  special  commands  have  played  a 
vital  role.  In  Oen.  Westmoreland's  big 
operations  In  the  "Iron  Triangle"  and  War 
Zone  C.  the  destruction  of  endless  fortlflca- 
tlons  and  the  capture  of  many  tons  of  docu- 
ments have  got  the  leadlines. 
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But  they  have  been  Immeasurably  less  im- 
portant than  the  construction  of  airstrips, 
the  Insertion  of  heavUy  fortified  special  forces 
camps  at  strategic  points,  and  the  swift 
thrust  of  great  military  roads  Into  the  very 
heart  of  the  enemy's  once-Immune  base 
areas.  Ma  Tse-tung,  It  must  be  remembered, 
long  ago  laid  down  the  rule  that  without 
"immune"  base  areas,  any  guerrilla  move- 
ment was  "doomed  to  defeat."  Just  because 
the  base  areas  have  so  dramatically  ceased 
to  be  Immune,  It  does  not  mean  that  all  the 
problems  of  the  m  Corps  Area  are  going  to 
be  solved  overnight. 

In  most  of  the  m  Corps  provinces,  the 
task  of  pacification  still  presents  very  grave 
problems.  But  the  crucial  fact  remains  that 
the  enemy's  problems  In  m  Corps  are  now 
infinitely  graver  than  our  problems.  One 
may  guess  they  have,  in  fact,  become  whoUy 
Insoluble. 


VISIT  TO  VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
American  people  on  the  most  serious 
problem  confronting  the  Nation  today — 
the  Vietnam  war  and  our  Asian  policies. 
I  returned  only  last  week,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  2  weeks  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
made  this  trip  while  the  Senate  was  In 
Easter  recess  because  I  wanted  to  ob- 
serve first  hand  the  conditions  under 
which  our  troops  are  operating — and  the 
outlook  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  otliers  could 
have  been  with  me  as  I  talked  with  young 
American  men  in  the  field  In  Vietnam, 
and  in  the  Jungles  of  that  far  removed, 
wartom  Asian  nation. 

To  see  these  young  Americans  and  to 
talk  with  them  is  to  gam  confidence 
anew  in  the  United  States  for  they,  just 
as  did  the  men  at  Valley  Porge,  are  giv- 
ing the  world  new  lessons  in  selfsac- 
rifice.  In  valor,  and  in  unquestioned  de- 
votion to  duty. 

Being  in  Vietnam  focused  my  mmd  on 
two  thoughts  concerning  which  we  hear 
little  in  the  United  States. 

One  Is  that  despite  the  frequent  warn- 
ings that  we  must  not  escalate  the  war 
against  the  enemy,  the  hard  truth  Is 
that  it  Is  being  escalated  every  day 
against  the  American  people. 

The  other  thought  is  my  conviction 
that  total  American  effort  must  be  di- 
rected toward  the  objective  of  securing 
more  military  aid  in  Vietnam  from  the 
Asians  themselves,  and  fnnn  our  allies 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  purpose  In 
going  to  Vietnam  to  learn  first  hand  if 
our  servicemen  are  receiving  the  best 
leadership  and  the  best  supplies  we  can 
provide  them  and  the  full  measure  of 
support  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  wanted  to  see  what  the  American 
people,  through  their  government,  could 
do  to  help  them  in  the  task  they  have 
been  assigned. 
Theirs  is  a  tremendous  task. 
The  magnitude  of  the  United  States 
undertaking  in  Vietnam  can  be  w>pre- 
clated  only  If  one  Is  aware  that  we  are 
in  effect  fighting  two  wars — the  military 
war  and  at  the  same  time  a  political  war 
Involving  a  social  revolution. 

The  American  Government  has  under- 
taken not  only  to  free  South  Vietnam  of 
communism,  and  to  stop  the  Infiltration 
of  Communists  from  the  north,  but  It  also 


Is  undertaking  to  bring  democracy  to 
every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  nation. 

This  it  seeks  to  do  in  a  nation  in  which 
less  than  one-half  of  the  people  are 
literate.  It  lays  great  stress  on  the  so- 
called  elections.  Yet,  formal  education 
for  most  Vietnamese  stops  at  the  fourth 
grade.  They  have  had  no  experience 
with  democratic  government. 

My  2  weeks  in  southeast  Asia  tended 
to  confirm  or  accentuate  many  of  my 
earlier  views  on  the  war.  It  also  stimu- 
lated my  interest  In  the  whole  problem 
of  southeast  Asia. 

I  wanted  to  refiect  on  my  trip  and  to 
think  about  what  I  saw  before  present- 
ing publicly  my  observations  regarding 
the  UJS.  position  In  Vietnam. 

And  I  might  say  that  during  the  2 
weeks  I  was  outside  of  the  United  States, 
I  adhered  strictly  to  my  policy  of  avoid- 
ing public  comment  on  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy while  on  foreign  shores. 

Privately,  I  sought  the  views  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders  In  Vietnam,  In 
Thailand,  in  Taiwan. 

For  the  most  part,  I  received  frank 
answers  from  those  with  whom  I  talked. 
Occasionally,  there  was  evasion  and 
sometimes  propaganda,  but  on  the  whole 
there  was  only  frankness. 

Only  a  part  of  my  time  was  spent  with 
these  leaders.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  the  troops — ^with  those  who 
serve  as  rifiemen  and  artillerymen  and 
cooks  and  truck  drivers  and  pilots  and 
mechanics.  I  shook  hands  and  talked 
with  700  to  800  Americans,  including 
many  Virginians  from  every  part  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  American  people  can  take  both 
confidence  and  pride  in  the  professional 
military  leadership  In  Vietnam. 

I  refer  not  only  to  Oen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  with  whom  I  twice  dis- 
cussed our  problems.  He  Is  a  soldier  of 
great  ability. 

While  In  Vietnam  I  visited  the  ar^as 
of  each  of  his  four  major  commanders, 
from  Da  Nang  In  the  north  to  the  Me- 
kong Delta  in  the  south. 

I  was  highly  impressed  with  the  ability 
of  Lt.  Oen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  commanding 
general  of  the  3d  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  at  Da  Nang;  with  Lt.  Gen.  Stan- 
ley R.  Larsen,  commanding  general  of 
the  1st  Field  Force;  with  Lt.  Gen.  Jona- 
than O.  Seaman,  commanding  general  of 
the  2d  Field  Force,  and  with  Adm.  Nor- 
vel  G.  Ward  who  directs  our  operations 
In  the  Mekong  Delta,  The  air  opera- 
tions are  capably  directed  by  Lt.  Gen. 
William  W.  Momyer.  commander  7th 
Air  Force. 

I  found  this  same  high  quality  of  lead- 
ership with  our  forces  at  sea.  The  7th 
Fleet  is  ably  commanded  by  Vice  Adm. 
John  V.  Hyland,  and  Carrier  Task  Force 
77  is  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
Rear  Adm.  David  C.  Richardson. 

The  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
various  services  is  outstanding.  Prom 
the  B-52  bases  at  Guam  to  the  airfields 
of  Vietnam  I  heard  time  and  again  high 
praise  for  the  work  being  done  by  the 
infantrymen  and  the  marines  who  are 
fighting  the  ground  war. 

Conversely,  from  the  ist  Infantry  Di- 
vision, from  the  25th  Infantry  Division, 
and  from  the  3d  Marine  Amphibious 
Forces,  comments  were  frequently  voltm- 
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teered  as  to  the  vital  part  the  Air  Force, 
Including  naval  aviation,  is  playing  in 
the  war. 

While  in  a  helicopter  observing  a  com- 
bat assault  landing  near  the  Cambodian 
border.  I  asked  Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  W. 
Rogers,  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division, 
through  the  intercom  system,  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  work  of  the  Air  Force. 
"Great,  great,"  he  replied. 

One  has  to  visit  the  almost  impenetra- 
ble jungles  to  understand  the  natural 
sanctuaries  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  en- 
joys and  to  appreciate  the  odds  against 
our  men  in  seeking  out  and  destroying 
this  enemy. 

In  this  difficult  mission,  our  huge 
Guam-based  B-52  bombers  have  played 
a  significant  role.  Here  again  the  co- 
operation between  the  services  is  drama- 
tized by  a  policy  of  Major  General  Knmi, 
commanding  general  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  at  Guam:  He  sends  two  flight 
crews  each  month  to  live  with  an  infan- 
try imlt  so  that  the  aircrews  may  know 
firsthand  the  conditions  on  the  ground. 

Generally,  the  morale  of  our  men  is 
high.  I  found  this  to  be  the  case  almost 
everywhere  I  went,  and  it  seemed  par- 
ticularly true  at  the  forward  areas. 

For  example,  at  one  remote  outpost 
north  of  Da  Nang,  I  talked  with  14  ma- 
rines. They,  along  with  two  Vietnamese, 
comprise  the  combined  action  force 
guarding  the  adjacent  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage. Of  the  14  American  marines,  two 
had  voluntarily  extended  their  enlist- 
ment for  6  months. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  too,  that  it 
was  my  observation  that  the  morale  of 
the  Negro  serviceman  is  equally  as  high, 
and  the  job  he  is  doing  is  equally  as  good, 
as  his  white  counterpart. 

The  dominant  reason  for  the  high  mo- 
rale appears  to  be  the  definite  termina- 
tion date  to  which  each  man  can  look 
forward.  Under  present  policy,  he  knows 
that  at  the  end  of  1  year  he  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

Another  important  morale  factor  Is  the 
excellent  medical  attention  our  men  re- 
ceive. Evacuation  helicopters  quickly 
transport  the  wounded  to  base  hospitals. 

For  example,  on  Easter  Sunday  I  vis- 
ited a  field  hospital  north  of  Da  Nang. 
My  helicopter  landed  at  the  same  time 
as  did  an  evacuation  helicopter  with 
four  wounded  marines  and  two  woimded 
Vietnamese.  They  had  been  hit  only  30 
minutes  before,  thus  indicating  the 
speed  with  which  our  wounded  can  re- 
ceive medical  attention. 

In  this  connection,  the  pilots  and 
corpsmen  In  these  evacuation  helicopters 
deserve  great  credit.  They  go  in  imder 
fire  to  remove  their  wounded  comrades 
and  in  doing  so  they  suffer  an  even 
greater  percentage  of  casualties  than  our 
combat  men. 

In  Thailand,  while  I  had  been  aware 
of  the  buildup,  I  am  frank  to  say  I  had 
not  realized  Its  extent. 

Thailand  In  itself  is  becoming  a  major 
military  endeavor.  More  than  half  the 
Air  Force  strike  missions  against  North 
Vietnam  are  flown  from  Thailand. 

The  United  States  has  put  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  building  four  large  mili- 
tary bases,  and  even  more  U.S.  funds  will 
be  spent. 

The  Thais  receive  the  Americans  well. 


Some  of  this  no  doubt  is  due  to  delicate 
negotiations  for  the  bases  wliich  were 
ably  handled  by  Ambassador  Graham  A. 
Martin. 

Thailand's  potential  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  Vietnam.  It  has 
32  million  people  compwired  to  Vietnam's 
16  million;  an  area  of  198,000  square 
miles  compared  with  Vietnam's  65,000. 

Thailand  has  a  history  of  relative 
political  stability  in  sharp  contrast  to 
Vietnam's  recent  history. 

Now  for  the  deeper  implications  of  our 
position  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia: 

A  recognized  authority  on  Asia,  Edwin 
O.  Reischauer,  former  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Japan,  the  country  of  his  birth, 
had  this  to  say  a  few  days  ago : 

There  la  not  much  agreement  In  this 
country  (VS.)  about  the  war  In  Viet  Nam, 
except  that  It  Is  something  we  should  have 
avoided.  We  are  paying  a  heavy  price  for  It 
In  Uvea,  In  national  wealth  and  unity,  and 
In  international  prestige  and  Influence. 

In  a  provocative  article  written  for 
Look  magazine,  the  scholar-diplomat 
says: 

We  need  a  great  debate — not  Just  about 
Viet  Nam,  but  about  Asian  policy  In  general. 
I  do  not  think  we  really  have  an  Asian  policy 
— that  Is  a  well  thought  out  concept  of  our 
relationship  with  Asia.  We  lack  an  overall 
understanding  of  the  problem  we  face  there, 
the  relationships  of  our  Influence  and  the 
potentialities  the  Asians  themselves  possess. 

Decisions  have  been  made  country  by 
country  and  case  by  case.  Small  and  seem- 
ingly reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  to 
meet  specific.  Immediate  problems,  but  some- 
times these  Uttle  steps  have  led  us  by  slight 
Imperceptible  terms  away  from  our  objec- 
tive. This  Is  the  way  we  stumbled  Into  the 
blind  alley  of  our  present  Viet  Nam  policy. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  on 
Asia  to  sense  the  logic  of  what  Ambas- 
sador Reischauer  writes. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  more  about  Asia,  that 
greater  thought  be  given  by  our  leaders 
and  legislators  as  to  America's  future 
course  In  Asia. 

I  would  ask  the  people  in  the  galleries, 
the  people  on  the  farms,  the  people  in 
the  cities  and  suburbs  of  our  Nation  to 
give  greater  thought  to  Asia,  because 
Asia  will  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  to  all  of  us  Americans. 

It  is  vitally  Important  because  Amer- 
ica was  called  upon  inl950  to  send  troops 
to  Korea  where  we  suffered  33.629  battle 
deaths  and  103.284  wounded. 

Now,  17  years  later,  we  are  even  more 
deeply  Involved  militarily  in  southeast 
Asia,  where  we  have  more  ground  troops 
.than  we  had  at  the  height  of  the  Korean 
war. 

In  Vietnam,  we  have  roughly  435,000 
American  servicemen,  plus  65,000  aboard 
ship  in  southeast  Asian  waters,  plus  an- 
other 42,000  American  military  men  in 
Thailand. 

So  we  are  deeply  and  heavily  involved 
with  manpower  in  southeast  Asia. 

During  1966,  the  United  States  suf- 
fered 35.000  battle  casualties — dead  and 
wounded. 

For  the  first  3  months  of  1967,  total 
American  casualties  have  been  running 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,300  per  week, 
which  on  an  annual  basis  would  mean 
that  we  will  have  suffered  about  65,000 
casualties  during  1967. 


Historically,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  oriented  toward  Europe 
rather  than  toward  Asia.  Consequently, 
the  American  public  has  given  little 
thought  to  American  Involvement  in 
Asia. 

The  decision  has  been  left  to  the 
leaders. 

The  commitments  have  been  made  in 
the  name  of  the  American  people  yet 
without  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives having  had  an  opportimlty  to  pass 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  commitments  until 
the  Involvement  becomes  so  deep  that 
our  opportunities  of  action  are  limited 
and  unsatisfactory. 

One  step  leads  to  another,  one  gesture 
of  friendship  and  help  leads  to  addi- 
tional commitments  until  we  find  our- 
selves as  we  do  today,  fully  and  deeply 
Involved  with  resources  and  manpower 
in  the  problems  of  a  country  situated 
12,000  miles  from  Washington— just 
about  as  far  away  as  one  can  possibly 
get. 

But  our  Involvement  in  Asia  does  not 
stop  with  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  help  the  war  effort  there, 
we  have  negotiated  with  Thailand  and 
have  constructed,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  constructing,  four  huge  military  bases 
there,  each  of  which  I  visited. 

These  bases  are  of  great  Importance 
to  the  American  military  effort  In  Viet- 
nam. 

For  example,  our  giant  B-52  bombers 
heretofore  all  fiown  from  Guam — a  12- 
hour  round  trip  to  target — will,  begin- 
ning this  month,  be  operated  partially, 
from  Thailand — a  4-hour  round  trip 
flight  to  target. 

But  our  presence  in  Thailand  further 
commits  us  in  Asia,  and  It  commits  us 
to  protect  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

Visualize,  if  you  will,  the  map.  Viet- 
nam Is  separated  from  Thailand  by  both 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  other  words, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  lie  between  the  two 
countries  in  which  we  are  currently  mili- 
tarily Involved. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia hangs  in  doubt  with  Communist 
pressure  at  a  high  point. 

A  part  of  Laos  is  now  an  Important 
military  base  for  the  Vietcong;  yet,  an- 
other part  of  Laos  is  cooperating  with 
the  United  States. 

Cambodia  claims  to  be  neutral  and  will 
not  permit  the  United  States  to  overfly 
it  when  U.S.  planes  go  from  Thailand 
to  Vietnam.  Yet  Cambodia  is  also  a 
sanctuary  for  the  Vietcong. 

Sooner  or  later  our  Nation  may  be 
faced  with  grave  decisions  regarding  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

If  such  is  the  case  and  we  decide  to 
intervene,  we  will  then  have  assimied  the 
responsibility  for  all  of  what  was  French 
Indochina,  plus  its  neighbor,  the  King- 
dom of  Thtdland.  If  we  conclude  not  to 
Intervene  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  either 
or  both  could  become  another  Commu- 
nist-dominated North  Vietnam. 

What  about  the  Asians  themselves? 
What  do  the  Asians  think  about  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  Vietnam? 

The  most  Important  Asian  nation  eco- 
nomically is  Japan. 

Japan  Is  not  participating  in  the  Viet- 
nam confilct. 

Except  for  occasional  friendly  state* 
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ments  by  Prime  Minister  Sato,  virtually 
no  voice  Is  raised  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  whatever  comments  are 
made  in  Japan  regarding  the  Vietnam 
war  are  hostile  to  U.S.  involvement. 

What  about  the  two  largest  Asian  na- 
tions. Communist  China  and  India? 

China,  as  we  know.  Is  supplying  most 
of  the  small  arms  and  food  for  the  Nortii 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong;  and  India,  a 
nation  which  should  have  learned  its  bit- 
ter lesson  from  Red  China,  frowns  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Of  the  smaller  Asian  nations,  aside 
from  Thailand,  we  are  getting  major  help 
only  from  Korea.  That  nation  is  supply- 
ing 47,000  troops — and  a  good  fighting  lot 
they  are. 

The  Philippines  have  made  a  friendly 
gesture  by  sending  2,500  engineers  to 
Vietnam.  Additionally,  we  are  getting 
some  help  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, two  non-Asian  nations. 

Our  high  officials  like  to  say  that  Viet- 
nam is  being  defended  by  free  world 
forces.  But,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
only  free  world  forces  Involved  in  major 
magnitude  are  the  United  States  and 
Korea,  and,  considering  its  size.  Austra- 
lia. 

As  I  see  it.  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  our  struggle  in  Vietnam  Is  that  oiu- 
Government  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
effective  support  from  the  Asian  nations, 
or  from  the  44  nations  with  whom  we 
have  mutual  defense  agreements,  or  from 
the  United  Nations,  to  which  we  have 
contributed  millions  for  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace. 

For  the  most  part  our  so-called  friends 
have  turned  cold  shoulders  and  have 
even  sdded  the  enemy  with  trade.  I 
point  out  here  that  during  the  past  4 
months,  20  ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain  have  carried  commodities  and 
materials  into  the  North  Vietnamese  port 
of  Haiphong. 

I  talked  with  many  responsible  U.8. 
military  leaders  and  civilian  leaders  while 
I  was  in  those  Far  Eastern  countries. 
Virtually  none  see  an  early  end  to  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Most  feel  that 
our  military  involvement  could  go  on  for 
quite  a  while,  perhaps  several  years. 

All  feel  that  our  Involvement  in  the 
so-called  pacification  program,  or  social 
revolution  in  Vietnam,  Is  a  long-range 
one  which  could  keep  large  numbers  of 
Americans  In  Vietnam  for  15  to  20  years. 

If,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  face  another 
"Vietnam"  In  Asia,  one  can  readily  see 
that  the  drain  on  our  manpower  and  our 
economic  resources  will  be  tremendous. 
Already  the  Vietnam  war  has  cost  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  at  least  $40  billion. 

The  buildup  In  Vietnam — starting  fnHn 
scratch — has  been  accomplished  in  the 
amjizingly  short  time  of  18  months. 

Today  the  construction  capability  Is 
sufficient  to  duplicate  the  elght-lane  cir- 
cumferential highway  around  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  every  60  days,  or  pour  another 
Hoover  Dam  In  11  months.  The  asphalt 
paving  capacity  Is  enough  to  rebuild  the 
118-mlle  Jersey  Turnpike  each  month. 

In  one  year  the  amount  of  i-ock  crushed 
could  fill  enough  railroads  cars  to  make 
a  train  almost  1,000  mUes  long.  The 
combined  earthmovlng  and  dredging 
capability  is  enough  to  excavate  a  new 


100-mile-long  Suez  Canal  In  a  year  and 
a  half. 

These  abilities  exist  simultaneously 
and  have  been  developed  In  spite  of  mon- 
soons, limited  lines  of  communications 
and  the  widespread  activities  of  a  deter- 
mined enemy.  They  dramatize,  too,  the 
great  Industrial  might  of  the  United 
States,  built  on  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

But  economic  cost  is  not  my  prime 
concern. 

What  concerns  me  so  deeply  is  Amer- 
ican Involvement  with  manpower,  and 
the  heavy  casualties  we  are  suffering  in 
the  most  unusual  war  the  United  States 
has  ever  fought. 

It  is  not  war  as  we  knew  It  In  World 
War  I  or  World  War  n,  or  even  In  the 
Korean  war.  It  Is  a  guerrilla  tsrpe  of  war 
to  which  Asians  are  well  suited  and  to 
which  their  terrain  is  well  adapted. 

It  is  a  war  In  which  we  send  the 
world's  best  equipped  fighter  planes  and 
bombers  costing  more  than  $2  million 
each  to  bomb  or  strafe  Inexpensive  tar- 
gets like  a  truck  or  a  remote  roadbed. 

Vietnam  today  has  on  its  soil  more 
than  1  million  military  personnel — 435,- 

000  Americans,  47,000  Koreans,  about 
10,000  from  various  other  nations,  and 
620,000  members  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese armed  forces. 

Geographically.  South  Vietnam  is 
65,000  square  miles — almost  exactly  the 
combined  size  of  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia. 

Visualize   the  placing  of  more  than 

1  million  soldiers  in  the  two  Virginias 
and  one  can  then  vlsusillze  something  of 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
Inherent  problems  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Whenever  responsible  Senators  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stknnis],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Syjonoton],  or  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  urge 
that  the  supply  routes  of  the  enemy  be 
cut,  the  cry  goes  up  that  this  would 
escalate  the  war. 

We  hear  much  about  a  limited  war — 
but  for  the  American  people,  is  it  really 
a  limited  war? 

It  Is  limited  as  to  expansion  beyond 
the  borders  of  Vietnam;  it  is  limited  In- 
sofar as  obtaining  help  from  other  na- 
tions; It  Is  limited  in  what  oin-  military 
commanders  are  permitted  to  do  In  stem- 
ming the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  enemy — 
but  the  war  has  been  greatly  widened  so 
far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned. 

Let  us  see  where  the  real  escalation 
has  occurred. 

The  true  escalation  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  has  taken  place  on  the  ground 
within  South  Vietnam.  Two  years  ago 
we  had  29.000  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam; 
today  we  have  435,000,  not  counting  the 
42,000  In  Thailand  or  the  65,000  aboard 
ships. 

So  the  war  has  been  greatly  escalated 
for  the  American  people,  and  the  sacri- 
fices their  sons  are  asked  to  make. 

Two  weeks  in  southeast  Asia  drama- 
tized to  me  that  our  southeast  Asia  in- 
volvement is  deeper  than  It  appears  on 
the  surface  and  Is  more  complicated  and 


more  difficult  than  most  Americans  real- 
ize. 

So  long  as  UJS.  forces  fight  In  Viet- 
nam, I  feel  it  imp>ortant  that  several 
steps  be  taken  by  our  Govemm^it: 

First.  That  the  military  commanders 
in  the  field  should  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  cut  the  enemy  supply  lines  and 
attack  vital  military  targets  in  NMth 
Vietnam  if.  In  the  judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary leaders.  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so  to 
protect  American  troops. 

The  restrictions  we  have  placed  on  cxir 
fighting  men  have  permitted  the  enemy 
to  build  up  its  forces  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  to  accumulate  surfaoe-to-alr  mis- 
siles, heavy  artillery,  heavy  antiaircraft 
weapons  and  the  oil  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Virtually  all  of  the  sophisticated  weap- 
ons have  come  from  the  Soviet  Unlcm. 

While  with  Carrier  Task  Force  77, 
I  observed  the  launch  and  recovery  of 
a  night  raid  into  North  Vietnam.  I 
later  talked  with  two  young  A«  Intruder 
Bomber  pilots  who  barely  escs4;>ed  from 
the  target  area  after  evading  surface- 
to-air  missiles  which  might  well  have 
been  destroyed  on  the  docks  of  Haiphong 
days  earlier.  Additionally,  our  pilots 
must  contend  with  Mig  fighters  which 
contest  thwn  from  sanctuary  airfields. 

The  unwillingness  to  hit  Important 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam  has 
prolonged  the  war  and  Increased  our 
casualties,  and  In  the  future  will  Increase 
our  casualties  even  more. 

Second.  Our  Government  must  not 
agree  to  "pauses"  in  military  operations, 
such  as  we  did  for  6  days  in  February, 
unless  it  can  be  assiired  that  the  enemy 
will  not  use  the  cessation  to  consolidate 
his  forces  and  to  build  his  supplies. 

The  facts  show  that  the  6-day  Febru- 
ary pause  resulted  in  the  transporting  of 
more  than  40,000  tons  of  material  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Vietcong. 

Such  a  quantity  of  material  is  ade- 
quate to  supply  two  Vietcong  divisions 
for  6  months.  Undoubtedly,  additional 
American  casualties  resulted  from  the 
6-day  pause. 

Third.  I  think  it  vital  that  our  Gov- 
ernment concentrate  on  getting  sui^xut 
in  the  way  of  combat  troops  from  other 
Asian  nations.  Supposedly,  we  are  fight- 
livg  to  keep  Asia  free  from  communism. 
If  such  is  the  case,  the  Asians  th^nselves 
should  participate  fully  with  manpower 
in  this  endeavor. 

This  is  the  third  major  war  in  which 
the  United  States  has  become  Involved 
In  the  short  space  of  25  years,  and  two 
of  these  —  Korea  and  Vietnam  —  have 
been  in  Asia. 

It  Is  time — Indeed,  well  past  time — ^for 
our  Government  to  begin  a  diplomatic 
offensive  toward  obtaining  effective  help 
from  other  nations  to  the  end  that 
America  will  not  be  fighting  an  Asian 
war  virtually  alone. 

This,  Mr.  President,  Is  my  aniralsal 
of  conditions  as  I  observed  them  In 
southeast  Asia. 

If  we  continue  to  restrict  our  military 
leaders  in  their  missions,  if  we  do  not 
press  for  greater  assistance  from  Asian 
nations,  and  from  our  allies  elsewhere, 
ttien  the  American  people  have  the  right 
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to  know  that  we  face  a  long,  costly 
struggle. 

ISr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Sensor  jrleldf 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  dlstlnj^ulshed  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  the  very  fine  statanent  he  Is 
making. 

Z  know  that  the  report  he  Is  now  giving 
to  the  Senate — which  he  has  also  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — will  be  extremely  help- 
ful. 

During  the  short  time  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  fine  contributions. 

I  commend  him  for  the  forceful  and 
effective  report  that  he  Is  giving  to  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  grateful  to  my  friend,  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  and  able  Senator  tiom  Wash- 
ington, for  his  generous  an(  kind  re- 
marks. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  Is  one 
of  the  senior  manbers  of  the  Senate 
and  a  senior  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  Is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  cm  military  ];»:ob- 
lems  in  the  entire  Congress. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
long  war  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Cc»nmunlst  China. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  a  long  war 
will  drain  American  resources  and  Amer- 
ican manpower. 

For  that  reason.  I  feel  the  logical 
course  for  the  United  States  to  follow  Is 
to  conduct  the  war  In  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  It  to  the  earliest  possible  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  made  a  thought- 
provoking  speech.  As  usual,  he  has 
demonstrated  his  willingness  to  meet 
head-on  the  issue  of  the  day. 

I  note  that  in  his  third  recommended 
step  to  be  taken  by  our  Oovemment,  he 
states  his  belief  that  it  Is  vital  for  us 
to  concentrate  on  getting  support  in  the 
way  of  combat  troops  from  other  Asian 
nations. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  number 
of  casualties  that  the  South  Koreans 
have  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  have 
the  precise  figures  at  hand. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  total  nimiber  of  South 
Korean  casualties  is  less  than  1,000. 
That  figure  Includes  all  the  killed, 
woimded,  and  missing.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  South  Koreans 
are  not  engaged  In  combat  activities  in 
the  war.    Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  South 
Koreans  have  In  Vietnam  a  total  force 
of  47,000. 

I  am  not  aware  of  their  total  num- 
ber of  casualties.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
feel  that  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
has  done,  and  Is  doing.  Its  full  share  of 
participation  in  this  matter,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  most  of  the 
other  nations. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Philippines  have 
In  Vietnam  a  contingent  of  1,000  men. 
They  are  also  engaged  in  construction 
work. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Tha  figure  I 
have  reflects  that  2,500  men  from  the 
Philippines  are  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
engaged  in  engineering.  They  are  not 
offensive  troops.  They  are  there  for 
construction  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Australians  have 
roughly  4,000  men  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Austra- 
lians have  between  5,000  and  6.000  men 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Is  a  pretty  good  force  for  a  nation  the 
size  of  Australia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  many  men  from 
New  Zealand  are  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  A  couple  of 
hundred.  The  Thai  are  not  actually 
participating  In  the  sense  of  supplying 
military  manpower,  but  they  are  very 
cooperative  so  far  as  the  use  of  their 
territory  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Besides  the  countries 
I  have  mentioned,  no  other  nations  are 
involved  in  the  struggle. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  others.  Spain  has  an  am- 
bulance imit  there.  However,  so  far  as 
effective  participation  is  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  no  cooperation  from 
either  of  our  immediate  neighbors  in  this 
respect — that  Is.  from  Canada  or  Mexico: 
or  from  any  North  American  coimtry, 
any  South  American  country,  any  Afri- 
can country,  any  European  country,  or 
any  Asian  nations  except  Korea  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  limited  Thai  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Unfortunately 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
Is  correct. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  In  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  and  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  our  Government  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  effective  help. 
As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  pointed 
out,  our  Goverrunent  has  not  been  able 
to  get  effective  help  from  its  allies.  We 
have  mutual  defense  agreements  with  44 
nations.  They  would  expect  us  to  come 
to  their  defense,  but  we  are  getting  very 
little  help  from  them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  many  of  the  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  the  agreements 
are  those  to  which  we  are  still  providing 
foreign  aid — military  and  economic  aid. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virghila.   Indeed,  we  are. 

In  this  connection,  there  comes  to 
mind  the  Asian  nation  of  India,  to 
which  we  are  supplying — and  have  for 
many  years  supplied — large  amounts  of 
foodstuffs.  This  year  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  send  much  food  to  India, 
which  we  are  h&wy  to  do,  to  prevent 
certain  areas  of  that  nation  from  starv- 
ing. But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
American  people  deserve  greater  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  their  friends 
and  allies. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  Is  important  to 
keep  these  facts  in  mind  as  we  discuss 
this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  deliv- 
ered a  very  thoughtful  speech. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
S'leld  to  the  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  fr<Mn  Virginia 
for  the  report  he  has  brought  to  the 
Senate  today.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia Is  a  diligent,  conscientious,  active 
and  able  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  participates  in  the 
hearings  conducted  by  that  committee. 
He  faithfully  follows  the  discussions 
that  are  held  upon  matters  which  come 
before  that  committee,  and  he  partici- 
pates in  an  active  and  competent 
manner. 

The  Senator  frcrni  Virginia  has  per- 
formed a  service  to  the  country  by  visit- 
ing South  Vletnaun  and  by  submitting  a 
very  detailed  report  about  his  visit,  i 
hope  that  Senators  will  read  his  report; 
that  the  people  in  the  administration 
also  will  read  it.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  fine  contribution.  Though  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  en- 
tire speech,  I  have  heard  a  part  of  it, 
and  I  Intend  to  read  it  when  it  appears 
in  the  Record. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frtan  Virginia  and  I  repeat  that  he 
has  performed  a  very  real  service,  not 
only  to  the  Senate  but  also  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  much  too  kind 
and  too  generous,  but  I  am  grateful  to 
him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  able 
presentation  of  his  views  about  what  the 
course  of  our  Nation  should  be  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Statements  of  the  character  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  within  the  last 
3  weeks  will  help  much  to  clarify  the 
minds  of  the  pubUc  of  the  United  8tate.« 
about  what  genuinely  and  truly  is  at 
stake  in  South  Vietnam.  The  true  pic- 
ture has  not  been  Impressed  upon  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  Too  many  of  our 
citizens  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are 
unjustifiably  and  improperly  Intervening 
In  a  matter  which  Is  of  no  concern  to 
the  United  States.  That  opinion  has 
been  spread.  It  has  been  accepted,  and  it 
has  produced  an  Inordinate  number  of 
dead  and  bodily  injured,  because  it  has 
convinced  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  we  are  di- 
vided, that  we  will  pull  out. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been  In 
South  Vietnam.  He  subscribes  fully  to 
the  course  that  has  been  followed  by  our 
Government,  except  that  he  believes  that 
we  should  hit  the  military  forces  of  the 
enemy  with  greater  constancy  and 
greater  force. 

President  Tnmian,  President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  President 
Johnson,  every  Secretary  of  State  since 
President  Truman's  administration,  and 
every  Secretary  of  Defense  since  Presi- 
dent Truman's  administration  have 
taken  the  position  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  the  Communists  to  take  over 
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South  Vietnam  by  aggression.  To  me, 
the  issue  is  not  that  we  are  solely  trying 
to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  the  right — 
by  open,  free,  public  elections — to  choose 
the  type  of  government  they  want.  The 
issue  goes  beyond  that.  It  is  related  to 
the  threat  of  oommimism  by  aggression, 
and  thus  eventually  to  a  threat  to  the 
very  security  of  our  Nation. 

I  oonunend  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  his  able  presentation.  I  repeat 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  what  I  said  to 
the  Senator  in  person  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions since  he  came  to  the  Senate: 
Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  Is  a  valuable 
addition  to  this  parliamentary  body ;  and 
I  am  aware  that  his  father,  for  whom  I 
had  such  d«ep  respect  and  affection, 
would  be  proud  and  honored  to  know  of 
the  high  quality  of  service  that  his  suc- 
cessor is  rendering  for  the  pec^le  of  Vir- 
ginia and  for  the  people  of  the  United 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said.  He  Is  very  kind  and  generous,  and 
I  am  deeply  grateful. 

I  wish  to  conmient  about  one  statement 
made  by  the  S«iator  from  Ohio — the 
unification  of  the  American  people  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  bringing  this 
war  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

There  may  be  differences  as  to  how 
this  objective  can  best  be  accomplished, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  are  united  In  the  determination 
that  this  war  be  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  and,  I  hope,  to  an  early  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
further  sridd? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  disagreed  with 
certain  policies  of  the  President,  but  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  admiration 
and  Inspiration  with  respect  to  the  efforts 
that  the  President  has  made:  first,  to  be 
Arm,  and  second,  to  try  with  all  his 
might  to  bring  the  shooting  to  an  end 
honorably.  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  general  Interest  of  all 
the  people  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  attempted,  through 
every  means  conceivable,  to  Induce  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  however.  Is  con- 
vinced that  we  are  so  divided  that  we 
will  abandon  honor  and  will  pull  out. 

The  longer  the  arguments  are  made 
about  stopping  the  bombing,  others  say- 
ing that  we  should  pull  out,  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  fatalities  and 
casualties  resulting  from  the  war. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  hope  lies  in  the  con- 
viction that  we  will  quit,  that  we  will 
surrender,  and  that  we  will  allow  the 
Communists  to  take  hold  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  then  move  southward,  move 
Into  Africa,  move  into  South  America, 
and  thus  fiuther  threaten  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  holding 
such  a  view,  I  am  certahi  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
does  not  understand  or  retdize  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  Quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Habris  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REHABILITATION :  KEY  TO  SOLVING 
THE  HOUSING  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
I  was  to  have  made  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  Important  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference,  which  had  its 
concluding  banquet  in  Washington.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  my  plane  was  late  in  ar- 
riving, the  gathering  could  not  wait  for 
me.  Hence,  I  failed  to  make  the  speech 
at  that  time.  Inasmuch  as  I  consider  the 
subject  of  this  speech  a  matter  of  very 
real  and  pressing  Interest  to  the  Con- 
gress, because  it  raises  a  major  issue  as 
to  how  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  the 
cities,  I  am  making  the  speech  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  thesis 
I  wish  to  espouse  is  that  the  crisis  of  the 
cities  Is  so  urgent  and  Is  pressing  upon 
us  so  heavily  that  instead  of  taking  the 
optlmiun  course  to  deal  with  that  phase 
of  it  which  relates  to  housing,  we  have  to 
take  a  more  accelerated  course.  After 
considerable  examination  and  study  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  measurable  Immediate  progress 
which  can  be  made  is  In  the  area  of 
renovation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
structures  rather  than  construction  of 
new  housing. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  wish  to  nuike  It 
clear  that  I  sui^Mrt  new  housing  for  the 
ghettoes,  and  that  I  support  the  ideas  for 
housing  ownership  by  ghetto  dwellers. 
However,  in  that  belief,  which  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pircy] 
Is  strongly  fidvooating  in  a  fine  bill  which 
he  has  Introduced,  I  do  not  recede  from 
my  position  In  the  houfdng  field. 

We  are  talking  about  the  f«urt  that  the 
housing  situation  in  the  slmns  and  ghet- 
toes  will  not  wait  for  the  optimum  solu- 
tion. While  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
solution  which  I  propose  Is  the  com- 
plete solution,  it  Is  a  way  In  which  to 
accelerate  a  materied  start  which.  In  my 
judgment,  can  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  situation. 

Sociologically,  unless  we  deal  with 
this  subject  and  move  Into  It  In  a  way  to 
act  promptly,  I  feel  It  will  enormously 
complicate  the  problems  of  racial  ten- 
sions and  public  order  which  we  find  now 
beginning  in  the  ghetto  and  slum  struc- 
tures, something  which  did  not  charac- 
terize these  dwellings  In  other  days,  but 
does  today. 

Therefore,  I  present  this  proposal  to 
the  Senate  in  the  sense  of  a  state  of 
urgency.  We  can  do  so  now  without 
blocking  off  or  st(«)plng  the  highly  de- 
sirable activities  with  regard  to  owner- 
ship to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  much  talked  about  "crisis  of  the 
cities"  is  essentially  a  crisis  of  the  spread- 
ing slums  and  ghettoes.  To  make  the 
massive  and  Immediate  atttwjk  on  this 
problem  that  is  necessary,  we  must  devise 
methods  of  utilizing  to  the  fullest  ren- 


ovation and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
structures;  we  cannot  wait  for  solutions 
by  urban  renewal,  or  all  new  housing,  or 
all  new  cities. 

With  the  proper  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. I  estimate  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring  about  decent  and  sani- 
tary housing  in  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  existing  structures  in  slums  and 
ghettoes  through  renovation  and  re- 
habUitaUon. 

The  problem  before  us  must  be  dealt 
with  on  a  massive  scsde.  Rehabilitation 
and  renovation  are  suited  to  private 
enterprise  solutions,  especially  those  in- 
volving civic  action  by  business  groups 
joined  with  nonprofit  organizations  to 
engage  In  massive  projects  in  the  multi- 
million-dollar clsiss. 

This  must  be  our  objective,  and  the 
plan  I  propose  must  be  able  to  pass  the 
test  of  being  capable  of  attracting  this 
kind  of  massive  approach. 

Before  I  outline  my  thinking  on  this 
problem,  let  us  survey  the  problem  Itself. 
Statistics  on  the  problem  of  urban  hous- 
ing are  more  staggering  than  eloquence. 

The  1960  Census  of  Housing  declared 
that  4.3  million  urban  units,  or  about  10 
percent  of  the  entire  Inventory,  are  sub- 
standard. We  know  that  the  rural  slums, 
in  many  cases,  are  just  as  deplorable,  if 
not  more  so.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
estimates  are  that  in  1965  there  were  still 
43,000  old-law  tenements  built  prior  to 
1901  containing  approximately  1  million 
persons — as  many  people  as  the  entire 
population  of  Baltimore.  For  30  years — 
since  the  Housing  Act  of  1937 — we  have 
been  trying  to  assure  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  for  all  our  dtizens. 
Yet,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  In  «dl  that 
time  we  have  not  caught  up  with  the 
problem.  We  have  failed  dismally.  Even 
where  we  have  made  a  small  dent  In  the 
problem,  the  concept  and  design  of  the 
housing  fell  far  short  of  balancing  in- 
dividual and  community  needs. 

For  all  our  progress,  the  slum  dweller 
still  lives  In  the  midst  of  burgeoning 
economic  and  financial  centers,  with  no 
great  hope  of  attaining  the  prize  of 
American  life — a  good  home — any  more 
than  the  Appalachian  farmer,  or  the 
Indian  in  his  adobe  hut  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Ironically,  the  slum  dweller's  prox- 
imity to  wealth  makes  his  condition  even 
more  desperate.  Thus,  we  have  to 
fashion  a  program  that  can  make  an 
impact  now. 

There  are  three  ways  of  attacking  the 
problem  of  housing  in  the  big  cities: 
First,  urban  renewal,  including  both  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation;  second, 
new  construction  alone ;  and  third,  reha- 
bilitation alone.  Of  course,  we  need  pro- 
grams encompassing  both  rehabilitatlcm 
and  new  construction,  but.  In  my  view, 
we  have  not  nearly  recognized  the  pos- 
sibilities of  rehabilitation  imcormected 
with  urban  renewal.  There  Is  room  for 
Initiatives  without  having  to  bring  the 
whole  lumbering  machinery  of  urban 
renewal  Into  operation. 

What  about  the  rdiabllltatlon  program 
now  on  the  books? 

There  is  a  loan  program  and  a  grant 
program,  and  neither  has  significant  Im- 
pact. If  our  concern  were  to  fix  ttie 
small  private  home  of  the  low-lnoome 
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person,  then  the  loan  program  which  is 
limited  only  to  thoee  who  c&nnot  get 
private  financing  at  3-percent  rates  ia 
well  suited.  If  we  were  concerned  solely 
with  rehabilitating  the  home  of  an 
owner-occupant  whose  structure  lies 
within  an  urban  renewal  area  and  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  $3,000  a  year, 
then  the  existing  grant  provisions  are 
adequate.  But  these  do  not  describe  the 
slums  I  am  talking  aibout.  The  present 
loan  setup  Ignores  completely  the  fact 
that  big  city  slums  are  composed  mostly 
of  tenements,  not  one-  and  two-family 
dwellings.  The  grant  possibilities  are 
limited  by  the  fact  that  men  earning  less 
than  $3,000  annually  are  more  concerned 
about  their  next  meal  than  fixing  some 
fictional  home. 

Indeed.  $3,000  a  year  is  a  starvation 
wage  and  one  cannot  live  on  that. 
Hence,  the  fact  Is,  It  is  inapplicable  and 
impractical. 

As  of  March  1  of  this  year,  the  reha- 
bilitation loan  program  in  its  21/^  years 
of  existence  has  loaned  $3.9  million 
.while  the  grant  program  has  reached 
only  2,310  persons  with  a  little  over  $3 
million.  Obviously,  these  programs  are 
not  cut  to  fit  the  situation. 

An  initial  problem  is  to  establish 
guidelines  as  to  when  rehabilitation  Is 
appropriate  and  as  to  when  new  con- 
struction is  appropriate.  If  we  had  un- 
limited fxmds  and  if  we  were  uncon- 
cerned as  to  the  impact  on  human  lives, 
then  new  construction  would  always  be 
the  answer.  But  we  have  to  operate 
within  given  realities.  Even  by  putting 
together  all  the  fimds  aimually  spent 
on  new  public  housing  construction — 
some  $560  million — and  even  by  doubling 
or  quadrupling  that  amount,  the  amount 
is  simply  not  enough  to  make  new  con- 
struction the  exclusive  solution  In  time — 
and  I  emphasize  the  words  "in  time." 

In  addition  to  the  time  element,  re- 
habilitation has  Independent  values  of 
its  own. 

First,  rehabilitation  cuts  costs.  New 
York  City  figures  that  It  spends  around 
$22,500  for  every  new  low  Income  unit  It 
erects.  A  comparable  size  unit  in  a  five 
story  walkup  can  be  made  over  for  ap- 
proximately $13,500 — generally  speak- 
ing, about  half  the  cost.  This  is  not  a 
hypothetical  fig\ire  but  is  the  most  recent 
figure  for  the  114th  Street  project  In 
New  York  City. 

Second,  rehabilitation  is  suitable  to  a 
broadscale  attack.  The  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  indicated  In  a  re- 
cent report  that  on  the  5,000  worst  blocks 
In  New  Ywk  City,  there  are  52,000  sub- 
standard dwellings  containing  300.000 
imltfi.  Of  these,  some  22,000  of  the  larg- 
er structuree,  containing  229,000  units, 
representing  70  percent,  were  thought  to 
be  suitable  for  rehabilitation.  Why 
should  these  have  to  wait  upon  a  new 
construction  program,  when  it  is  only  a 
minority  of  buildings  that  really  require 
new  construction?  The  answer  Is,  of 
course,  that  they  should  not. 

■niird,  with  proper  technology — and  I 
plan  to  push  for  full  research  funding 
in  this  field — it  is  possible  to  renovate 
and  rehabilitate  very  much  faster  than 
It  Is  to  build  anew.  The  private  owner 
la  unlikely  to  tolerate  the  delays  usually 
Identified  with  a  bulldozer  teailiiig  down 


the  old  house  and  putting  up  a  new  one. 
He  Is  unwilling  to  forgo  loss  of  rental 
income  on  his  property.  But  he  certain- 
ly is  far  more  Interested  in  upgrading  his 
own  property  in  a  short  period  of  ttane 
and  getUng  a  very  much  better  income 
out  of  it. 

Fourth,  the  relocation  problems  at- 
tendant on  new  housing  construction 
programs  takes  a  high  toll  in  financial 
and  human  costs.  Under  a  rehabilita- 
tion program,  residents  can  be  provided 
with  temporary  housing  and  then  moved 
back  into  redesigned  apartments  very 
promptly. 

Fifth,  rehabilitation  is  actually  a  rev- 
enue creating  proposition.  At  present 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the 
local  governments  are  getting  much  tax 
revenue  from  these  buildings.  Renova- 
tion would  increase  property  values  as 
well  as  create  new  Jobs. 

However,  there  is  a  much  more  signifi- 
cant reason  for  a  major  rehabilitation 
effort  than  any  thus  far  mentioned. 
Until  we  have  made  greater  inro£Mls  into 
fair  housing,  the  Negro,  Puerto  Rican. 
Mexican-American  will  continue  to  live 
in  the  ghettoes  of  our  cities.  Try  as  we 
may.  there  is  no  use  denying  this  for  the 
near  future.  Therefore,  the  effort  must 
be  to  clean  up  the  ghetto  while  we  work 
for  greater  racial  mobility  through  open 
housing.  These  people  seek  to  live  in 
a  decent  home  now.  Who  is  prepared 
to  ask  them  to  wait  again? 

Rehabilitation  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
because  it  is  a  very  Intelligent  investment 
for  private  enterprise;  therefore,  real 
massive  projects  can  be  developed  that 
will  interest  private  enterprise  as  well  as 
foundations  and  others  in  the  private 
sector.  But.  thus  far,  we  have  not  come 
to  grips  with  all  the  ways  it  can  be  done. 
In  the  Senate  I  have  introduced  four 
proposals  which  I  believe  bring  out  un- 
tapped approaches  and  which  develop 
the  proper  shared  respcMisibillty  among 
the  Federal  Government,  the  localities, 
and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  a 
series  of  bills  which  are  intended  to  im- 
plement this  concept.  The  point  of  my 
speech  today  is  to  show  that  the  whole 
concept  should  represent  a  major  direc- 
tion of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  these  slums  and 
ghettos. 

The  implementing  legislation  is  as 
follows: 

First.  Tax  Incentives  through  quick 
write-offs  for  depreciation. 

Second.  A  Federal  guarantee  of  bonds 
issued  by  local  housing  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  making  low-cost,  long- 
term  loans  for  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  housing,  which  will  be  on  a  lower 
income  basis.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
a  Federal  guarantee  is  not  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation, and  therefore  it  would 
not  amount  to  a  tax  upon  the  Treasury. 
We  have  always  found  that  guarantees 
on  housing  mortgages,  and  housing 
bonds,  brin«  us  a  profit  rather  than  a 
loss. 

Third.  Advances  to  cities  for  rehabili- 
tation of  properties  acquired  through 
code  enforcement  or  condemnation. 

Fourth.  Federal  matching  grants  for 
locsd  tax  abatement  on  low-income 
housing. 


Now,  Just  to  nm  through  the  bills 
quickly: 

My  first  bill  would  allow  a  5 -year  de. 
preciation  writeoff  of  the  cost  of  t«. 
habilitatlon.  The  tax  incentive  would 
spur  rehabilitation  and  thus  could  in- 
crease not  only  the  value  of  the  property 
but  also  the  capacity  of  the  property  to 
bring  in  income  through  rentals.  The 
immediate  revenue  loss  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  may  very  well  be  recouped  in  part 
by  increased  taxable  income  of  groups, 
such  as  contractors,  who  will  be  doing 
work  that  would  not  otherwise  be  done. 

The  rehabllltator  who  received  the  tax 
deductions  would  be  limited  in  his  use 
of  the  rehabilitated  property  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  First,  the  property  must  be 
used  for  the  housing  of  low -income 
families  for  at  least  the  5-year  period; 
second,  no  tax  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed for  repair  of  any  portion  of  the 
property  which  has  been  cited  by  » 
locality  as  failing  to  meet  local  code 
standards;  and,  third,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  60  months  would 
require  satisfactory  assurances  that 
rents  provide  reasonable  return  on  the 
investment  to  the  owner. 

There  has  been  repeated  opposition 
from  the  Treasury  to  any  attempt  to  use 
the  tax  code  for  social  purposes  such  as 
rehabilitation.  But  last  year  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  so-called  Christmas 
tree  bill  to  allow — among  other  items- 
further  depletion  allowances  creating  an 
estimated  $1  million  annual  revenue  loss, 
for  clam  and  oyster  shells  and — believe  it 
or  not — for  clay  and  shale  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewer  pipe.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  addition  to  the  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowances  estimated  to  cost 
about  $214  billion  annually.  No  one  can 
tell  me  that  these  uses  of  the  tax  code 
are  more  socially  or  economically  justi- 
fied than  its  use  for  better  housing. 

Coiu^ming  my  second  proposal,  the 
Federally  guaranteed  local  housing 
bonds  are  already  tax  exempt,  allowing 
us  to  avoid  the  traditional  Treasury  De- 
partment opposition.  The  bill  provides 
that  tenants  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire their  dwelling  units  either  individ- 
ually or  as  a  member  of  a  group.  The 
Federal  guarantee  would  provide  an  in- 
centive to  the  sale  of  local  housing  bonds 
at  even  lower  rates.  It  is  anticipated 
that  Federal  guarantees  could  lower  rates 
by  three-tenths  to  five-tenths  of  a  point. 
Moreover,  the  Federal  gniarantee  would 
be  of  assistance  to  those  States  who»e 
credit  has  been  burdened  with  efforts  to 
fiiuince  the  heavy  costs  of  urbanization. 

Increasingly,  cities  find  themselves  in 
possession  of  slum  properties  without  the 
necessary  capital  to  make  use  of  them. 

Hundreds  of  such  structiires  sit  Idle 
in  New  York  City  and  in  other  major 
cities.  In  my  third  bill,  I  propose  that 
the  Federal  Qovemment,  as  an  Incen- 
tive, advsuice  to  the  city  up  to  two-third* 
of  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  such  city- 
owned  properties.  When  the  city  re- 
ceives Income— either  through  rental  or 
sale  of  Uie  property — my  proposal  re- 
quires the  adveuice  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  The  rehabili- 
tated properties  would  be  available  only 
to  families  of  low  or  moderate  Income 
and  every  reasonable  opportunity  will  be 
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given  to  the  tenants  to  purdiase  their 
dwelUng  units. 

Another  aspect  of  these  bills  is  to  help 
cities  rehabilitate  property  which  they 
acquire  either  by  condemnation  or  be- 
cause the  property  was  so  neglected  that 
they  have  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
city.  There  is  an  enormous  jonount  of 
such  properties,  and  cities  should  be 
helped  to  put  them  In  shape  through  re- 
habilitation. 

PinaUy,  In  order  to  encourage  tax 
abatement  by  local  mvmlclpalltles,  my 
bills  would  make  It  profitable  to  have 
massive  rehabilitation  and  thus  permit 
very  substantial  reductions  la  rental  for 
such  housing.  Thus,  I  bellave  that  a 
Federal  Government  50-peroent  match- 
ing program  could  greatly  M4courage  It. 
In  New  York  City,  for  example,  where 
real  estate  taxes  on  a  $12,500  unit 
amount  to  $400  a  year,  a  Federal  match- 
ing grant  like  I  have  described  could  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  $41.50  a  month  in 
the  rent  of  a  single  unit. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  these  pro- 
posals do  not  take  a  purist  approach. 
They  seek  to  make  these  programs  avail- 
able wherever  possible.  The  recipient 
may  be  a  church-yponsored,  nonprofit 
housing  development,  or  it  may  be  the 
slum  dweller  who  decides  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  interest  rates.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  incentives  are  needed  and 
that  they  will  make  practical  an  incen- 
tive to  the  housing  Industry  to  get  Into 
it.  Industry  has  not  been  eager  to  get 
into  it  without  Federal  Ooverrmient  as- 
sistance. I  recommend  that  what  I  have 
said  be  done,  rather  than  the  construc- 
tion of  new  housing. 

Finally,  in  order  to  buttress  the  pro- 
gram, we  must  assist  by  making  some 
effort  to  continue  the  rent  supplement 
program,  which.  In  my  judgment.  Is 
working  out  well,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  "Turnkey  program," 
which  will  accelerate  an  Incentive  for 
private  industry  to  step  in  to  participate 
In  the  rehabilitation  process,  rather  than 
depend  on  newly  constructed  and  expen- 
sive housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  these  proposals 
with  great  seriousness,  because  of  my 
deep  conviction,  based  on  hearings  and 
eversrthing  else  that  has  happened,  that 
we  carmot  jxwslbly.  in  time,  get  at  the 
problem  of  slums  and  ghettoes  and  give 
the  people  in  those  areas  decent  housing 
without  engaging  in  a  massive  program 
of  renovation  and  rehabilitation.  We 
can  do  this  in  the  most  economic  way 
by  interesting  private  enterprise  in  It. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  very  Im- 
portant aspect  of  this  particular  matter; 
namely,  that  it  is  best  to  have  local  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  private  enterprise  In 
such  programs,  because  local  government 
Is  given  a  premium,  and  such  a  program 
makes  local  government  a  key  element 
in  it. 

Finally,  such  a  program  ties  in  very 
closely  with  the  antlpoverty  program, 
because  it  will  enable  us  to  set  up  social 
agencies  to  help  the  actual  tenants  who 
are  rehoused  in  rehabilitated  housing. 
They  will  also  redirect  the  way  in  which 
they  take  care  of  the  housing,  and  In 
the  training  of  themselves  and  In  the 
way  they  deal  with  their  families.  In 
the  general  hopefulness  of  this  approach 


in  dealing  with  housing  tii  slimis  and 
ghettoes,  together  with  the  antlpoverty 
program,  we  may  really  have  a  massive 
improvement  in  the  situation  of  the  poor 
in  this  country. 


THE    STUDENT   GUARANTEE   LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  notable 
among  the  achievements  of  the  89th 
Congress  was  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  This  act  provides  many  ave- 
nues of  support  to  higher  education  In 
America.  One  of  the  most  promising 
and  intriguing  of  these  Is  found  in  title 
IV-B,  the  portion  relating  to  guaranteed 
student  loans.  Congress,  wisely  recog- 
nizing progress  already  made,  authorized 
the  principal  guarantee  role  to  State  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  A  proposed 
Federal  guarantee  program  was  placed 
on  a  firm  standby  basis  in  order  that 
State  and  private  effort  might  have  the 
first  chance  to  fill  this  need.  A  number 
of  States,  including  New  York,  have  well- 
developed  State  guarantee  programs. 
We  hope  that  other  States  will  follow 
their  lead. 

The  principal  private  nonprofit  stu- 
dent loan  guarantee  agency  la  a  corpora- 
tion headquartered  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc., 
popularly  known  as  USAF.  This  non- 
profit corporation,  founded  In  1960,  is 
supervised  by  a  distinguished  board  of 
directors,  and  has  as  its  honorary  chair- 
man the  beloved  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. USAF  operates  Its  own  guaran- 
tee services  for  the  benefit  of  students  in 
all  50  States,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  also  the  adminis- 
tering agent  under  contract  for  29  sepa- 
rate State  guarantee  programs.  To  date, 
USAF  hsis  guaranteed  over  $100  million 
in  loans  which  lending  Institutions  have 
made  to  our  Nation's  college  and  univer- 
sity students. 

While  a  number  of  State  guarantee 
programs, ««  well  as  USAF,  have  been  in 
existence  for  some  years,  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  has  been  fully  oper- 
atiorial  now  for  only  about  7  months. 
The  guaranteed  loan  provisions  became 
fully  effective  as  a  practical  matter  only 
at  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  of 

1966.  Nevertheless,  in  this  short  period, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  existing 
State  and  private  guarantee  services, 
and  lenders  as  well,  have  felt  the  impact 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Mr. 
Allen  D.  Marshall,  president  of  United 
Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc..  commented  on 
this  development  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  College  and 
University  Business  Officers,  February  21, 

1967,  at  Houston,  Tex.  His  remarks 
merit  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  who 
share  responsibility  for  student  financial 
aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  observations  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall be  Included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

POSSIBt,B  SiDS  EriBClS  OV  OVtMJMTKKD  lOAMS 

(By   Allen   D.   MartbaU,   president, 
TTSlted  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.) 
I  yield  to  no  man  In  my  regard  for  col- 
lege presidents,  professors,  deans,  and  the 


otbsr  widely  pubUdeed  funetlonArles  of  our 

higher  educational  system,  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing football  coaches.  They  are  making  more 
knowledge  and  understanding  avaUable  to 
more  young  people  than  has  ever  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  I  think  It  is 
time  to  give  due  credit  to  the  man  In  the 
back  room.  I  sbovUd  like  to  begin  this  talk 
by  offering  you  a  personal  judgment  with 
which  I  hope  you  will  agree.  It  Is  this: 
Behind  every  successful  college  or  univer- 
sity you  will  and  a  hardboUed  btulness 
department. 

By  "bardbolled"  I  dont  mean  heartless. 
I  do  mean  realistic.  And  It  Is  partlcxUariy 
Important  to  be  realistic  In  the  area  I  am 
going  to  discuss  with  you  today,  which  Is  the 
progress  and  problems  of  the  gxiaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  since  passage  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  In  1966. 

Completion  of  their  higher  education  for 
the  gr«at  majority  of  studehts — ^undergrad- 
uates and  graduates  alike — depends  today 
on  some  form  of  outside  aid.  It  may  come 
from  the  Federal  government,  from  the  state, 
or  from  private  philanthropists.  It  may 
consist  of  scholarships,  work  grants,  loans, 
or  even  straight  gifts. 

When  Jim  Brown  of  the  Class  of  "70  dis- 
covers that  the  money  he  has  set  aside  can- 
not carry  him  through  the  next  semester,  he 
turns  automatically  to  the  student  aid  of- 
ficer for  help.  It  Is  this  officer  who  examines 
Jim's  budget,  and  determines  If  It  Is  reason- 
able. It  Is  he  who  agrees  that  Jim  really 
does  need  a  car  to  get  to  and  from  camptis, 
or  who  suggests  that  he  cotUd  reduce  bis 
outlay  appreciably  If  he  would  take  the  bus 
Instead.  It  Is  he  who  decides,  or  at  least  who 
should  decide,  on  the  amount  of  money 
Jbn  should  ask  for.  And  It  Is  he  who  sets 
up  the  optimum  "mix"  for  Jim  among  the 
various  forms  of  aid  available. 

I  stress  this  word  "mix,"  becatise  every 
kind  of  aid  hss  some  side  effect.  The 
amount  of  money  that  the  tinlverslty  gives 
Jim  today  obviously  will  not  be  avaUable 
for  Joe  tomorrow.  If  Jim  gets  a  work  grant 
he  will  have  lees  time  to  study,  and  if  he 
borrows  he  will  have  to  pay  the  money  back. 
The  responsibility  of  the  loan  office  In  pre- 
scribing the  "mix"  Is  comjjarable  to  that  ot 
a  doctor  In  prescribing  for  a  patient.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  barbers-tumed-surgoons, 
the  wise  medical  practitioner  has  weighed  the 
"side  effects"  of  the  operation,  the  blood  let- 
ting, or  the  drug,  against  the  direct  beneflt 
he  hopes  will  cure  the  disease.  If  a  patient 
Is  wise,  he,  too,  will  inquire  Into  these  side 
effects.  Should  he  drink  a  cocktail  If  he  has 
taken  a  tranquilizer  or  sedative?  How  long 
should  he  wait  before  driving  his  car? 

I  should  Uke  to  extend  this  question  of 
side  effects  from  a  specific  loan  transaction 
to  the  loan  guarantee  program  as  a  whole. 
I  only  wish  I  had  time  to  broaden  my  re- 
marks even  further,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  well-intentioned  social  measures 
that  may  have  xinexpected,  and  not  neces- 
sarily beneficial,  results.  I  notice,  for  In- 
stance, that  Dr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
recently  expressed  some  skepticism  over  a 
current  proposal  to  provide  a  guaranteed  In- 
come for  every  family  In  the  country.  He 
speculated  that  such  an  arrangement  might 
e-ode  the  will  to  worit.  And  Indeed  It  might! 
But  there  is  only  time  now  to  examine  the 
side  effects  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  on 
the  loan  guarantee  program.  The  central 
effect.  In  my  judgment,  has  been  exceUent. 
The  program  Is  moving  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Nonetheless,  the  side  effects  are  there,  and 
I  do  not  consider  all  of  them  desirable.  It 
is  essential  for  educators  who  are  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  whole  man  to 
be  aware  of  these  problems.  And  I  know  of 
no  group  better  able  to  appreciate  them,  and 
to  propose  appropriate  changes  In  the  "mix," 
than  the  business  departments  of  our  col- 
leges and  \inlvenltlea. 
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The  Higher  Ettucatlon  Act  of  1966  provides 
for  Federal  payment  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  6%  Interest  charge  on  student  loan* 
granted  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  It  aleo  provide* 
a  certain  amount  of  seed  money  to  launch 
or  bolster  ertate  and  private  reserves.  I  should 
like  to  stress  that  It  does  not  provide  for  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  loans,  despite  a  wide- 
spread Impression  to  the  contrary.  The  guar- 
antees are  made  entirely  by  state  or  private 
agencies,  and  the  loans  are  made  entirely  by 
private  lenders. 

Guaranteed  loan  programs  had  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  even  before  passage  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Many  colleges  preferred 
them  to  NDELA  loans.  This  was  partly  be- 
cause guaranteed  loans  can  be  generated  by 
an  8%  college  deposit,  while  the  college  must 
put  up  10  %  of  every  NDEA  loan.  Unllie  the 
NDKA  loan,  the  guaranteed  loan  Is  admin- 
istered and  collected  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion, saving  the  college  both  nuisance  and 
expense. 

Incidentally,  here  seems  a  good  place  to 
briefly  describe  the  simple  concept  of  the 
operations  of  United  Student  Aid  Funds. 
We  receive  deposits  from  colleges  and  con- 
tributions from  donors.  For  every  91.000 
thus  received  and  kept  In  our  reserves,  we 
are  permitted  by  our  agreements  with  lend- 
ing institutions  to  guarantee  $13,500  of  stu- 
dent loans.  The  deserving  student  consxilts 
his  student  aid  officer  who  assists  In  filling 
out  the  application  and  from  our  Directory 
refers  the  student  to  a  bank  or  other  lend- 
ing Institution  in  his  home  town.  The  bank 
makes  the  loan  after  our  Indlanapoll*  Of- 
fice has  endorsed  It.  The  college  notifies  the 
bank  when  the  student  leaves  school.  The 
bank  notifies  United  Student  Aid  Funds 
when  the  student  signs  a  "Payout  Note",  and 
when  the  Payout  Note  Is  paid  In  full. 
Periodically  United  Student  Aid  Funds 
sends  banks  and  colleges  lists  of  their  out- 
standing loans  for  checking  purposes. 

Although  the  Higher  Education  Act  be- 
came law  on  Nov.  8,  1966,  United  Student 
Aid  Funds  did  not  receive  its  allocation  of 
funds  for  the  states  where  it  operates  the 
state  plan  imtll  negotiations  were  complete 
in  late  August,  1866.  Meanwhile,  the  de- 
mand for  loans  simply  exploded.  Prom  July 
through  December,  in  spite  of  the  tightest 
money  market  In  forty  years.  United  Stu- 
dent Aid  Funds  and  state  agencies  guaran- 
teed over  tl70  million  worth  of  loans  to 
over  200,000  students.  It  Is  estimated  that 
guaranteed  loans  during  the  full  school  year 
will  total  around  $400  million.  And  the 
rate  of  borrowing  Is  still  going  up. 

United  Student  Aid  Funds,  by  the  way, 
did  nearly  half  as  much  of  this  business  as 
all  the  state  agencies,  except  New  York,  put 
together.  We  more  than  doubled  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  loans  we  had  guaranteed 
dxirlng  the  same  months  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  all,  we  have  now  guaranteed  well 
over  $100  million  worth  of  loans.  Partici- 
pants in  our  program  include  more  than 
9.000  lending  institutions  and  900  educa- 
tional institutions.  We  operate  In  every 
state,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. We  are  also  the  administering  agent  for 
the  State  program  in  29  separate  states  and 
Puerto  Rico.  I  thlnit  It  U  fair  to  say  that 
no  other  guarantee  agency  can  come  close 
to  matcliing  the  range  and  diversity  of  our 
experience. 

We  are  pleased  at  our  growth,  and  look 
forward  confidently  to  its  continuance. 
Nonetheless,  some  storm  warniags  are  begin- 
ning to  fly. 

ABUBZS    or  LOANS 

We  are  seriously  concerned,  for  esample, 
about  the  apparent  Increase  in  loan  appli- 
cations from  students  who  may  not  really 
lutve  to  have  the  money.    Also  i^  growing 


percentage  of  all  stxidents  are  borrowlag  up 
to  the  full  91,000  limit. 

This  unnecessary  borrowing  is  perfectly 
natural,  because  the  law  specifles  that  need 
must  not  be  taken  into  account  In  making 
loans.  We  believe  this  specification  Is  a  seri- 
ous mistake. 

Several  educators  have  expressed  dismay 
to  us  at  this  rush  for  easy  money,  and  have 
said  they  hope  that  the  banks  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendations  of  the  college 
financial  aid  ofllcer  for  prudent  loans.  As 
one  president  conunented,  "We  are  waiting 
to  see  how  many  new  Mustangs  appear  on 
the  campus  this  semester." 

The  president  of  another  college  empha- 
sized her  conviction  that  students  should  not 
be  able  to  borrow  beyond  their  demonstrable 
educational  needs.  She  reported  that  a 
number  of  her  students  appeared  to  lose 
interest  In  their  studies  U  they  could  afford 
oars  and  carousals.  I  am  sure  that  U  not 
universally  true,  but  I  wonder  if  student 
deans  who  deal  with  campus  incidents  have 
checked  to  see  whether  they  are  caused 
chiefly  by  students  who  have  to  earn  money 
and  study  too,  or  by  the  affiuent  students 
who  have  time  on  their  hands. 

Bankers  are  equally  worried.  The  funds 
they  can  devote  to  this  non-proflt  operation 
are  limited.  They  would  prefer  to  help  the 
boys  and  girls  who  without  loans  might  be 
forced  to  discontinue  their  education.  They 
complain  that  If  they  cannot  examine  into 
student  needs  It  Is  Impossible  to  resist  the 
demand  of  the  Important  customer  of  the 
bank  that  he  get  the  beneflt  of  this  low  cost 
loan  for  the  education  at  his  son  or  daughter. 
Then  when  the  reaUy  needy  student  arrtvee 
for  his  drink  of  water,  the  well  U  dry.  Tills 
would  be  true  whoever  the  loan  guarantor 
might  be— the  Federal  government,  the  sute 
or  a  private  agency. 

It  would  be  a  disaster  If  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  should  founder  because  too 
much  money  was  loaned  for  extra  currlcular 
acUvlties. 

TI6HT    MONST    AND    BtCKSSIVS    PAPCKWORK 

A  second  unfortunate  side  effect  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Office 
of  Education  has  been  a  heavy,  and  I  think 
unnecessary,  burden  on  the  lending  institu- 
tions. When  the  Higher  Education  Act  was 
signed  into  Uw  in  the  faU  of  1966.  It  set  6% 
simple  interest  as  a  break-even  proposition 
But  by  the  time  the  law  actually  became  op- 
erative nine  or  ten  months  later,  this  break- 
even rate  had  become  a  loss  rate.  Banks 
which  were  perfectly  willing  to  perform  a 
public  service  by  making  non-proflt  loans 
could  not  In  Justice  to  their  stockholders 
deliberately  accept  a  loss. 

The  paperwork  Imposed  by  Federal  regula- 
tions is  equally  serloxis.  It  has  kept  other- 
wise willing  lenders  out  of  the  program.  It 
has  also  driven  literally  hundreds  of  estab- 
lished lenders  out  of  the  program.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  recognized  this  problem 
and  we  are  Eissured  that  simpler  forms  and 
procedures  will  be  announced  soon. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  civic  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can bankers  that  so  many  have  joined  this 
program  and  stayed  in  It.  But  we  need 
many  more.  It  Is  only  with  massive  lender 
involvement — not  10,000  lenders  but  20,000 
or  80,000 — that  we  can  make  essential  funds 
available  for  every  deserving  student. 

DXLATS    AT    mrrTEO    STUDENT    ATO    ItTNDS 

It  is  only  fair  for  xis  at  United  Student  Aid 
Funds  to  accept  blame  for  some  of  the  de- 
lays in  processing  applications  during  the  fall 
of  1966.  As  I  said,  the  seed  money  from  the 
Federal  government  did  not  begin  to  reach  us 
imtil  late  In  August.  By  that  time  a  tre- 
mendoiu  number  of  applications  had  plied 
up,  and  new  ones  were  coming  in  faster 
than  the  old  ones  could  be  processed.  In 
several  states  the  Federal  advances  were  ex- 
hausted within  a  short  time.  As  a  result  we 
fell    behind    in    both    processing    and    cor- 
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rtspondenos,  and  when  rsMtves  gave  out  w« 
had  to  hold  up  loan  applications  xmtXl  new 
reserves  could  be  found.  In  one  state  stu- 
dents had  to  wait  for  their  money  for  several 
weeks,  imtil  local  colleges  made  their  own 
deposits  to  fill  the  gap. 

Some  of  these  delays  were  unavoidable  in 
a  period  of  rapid  growth.  Others  were  not. 
We  have  undertaken  a  complete  reorganlza- 
tion  of  our  processing  arrangements  to  make 
sure  we  can  keep  abreast  of  any  foreseeable 
rate  of  future  demand. 

RXCOMMENDATIONS 

Even  this  brief  listing  of  undesirable  side 
effects  in  the  loan  program  gives  us  a  pretty 
good  hint  as  to  where  the  cure  lies. 

We  believe,  first,  that  student  loan  offlcera 
should  be  authorized  to  recommend  to  the 
lender  the  slae  of  any  given  loan — or,  for  that 
matter,  the  advisability  of  maldng  any  loan 
at  all.  We  do  not  suggest  amending  the  law 
to  establish  soma  arbitrary  mathematical 
means  test.  But  we  do  suggest  that  It  is 
unreasonable  to  foreclose  the  college  and 
the  lender  from  reasonable  efforts  to  guide 
student  borrowing. 

Second,  tforts  must  b«  intensified  to 
reduce  the  clerical  burden  on  all  parties, 
especially  lenders. 

Third — and  I  have  not  dealt  with  this 
earlier — the  options  available  to  colleges 
should  be  broadened.  We  beUeve.  for  one 
thing,  that  direct  loans  by  a  college  to  Its 
students  should  be  eligible  for  the  federal 
Interest  subsidy,  as  guaranteed  loans  now 
are.  We  also  recommend  that  the  college  be 
entitled  to  use  a  percentage  of  the  money 
repaid  on  NDEA  loans  as  deposiu  with  guar- 
antee agencies.  This  could  substantially  in- 
crease available  reserves. 

I  hope  ooUege  business  officers  will  sup- 
port these  mmmmfinrtntlnnB  and  Improve 
on  them.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ask  lor 
your  help,  for  I  suspect  your  opinion  car- 
ries more  weight  In  Washington  than  mine 
doee.  After  all.  United  Student  Aid  Fundi 
has  a  strong  personal  interest — though  we 
would  deny  that  it  is  a  selfish  interest— in 
the  growth  and  success  of  the  guaranteed 
loan  program.  The  bankers  are  pushing  as 
hard  as  we  for  reforms,  but  they  operate 
under  the  same  handicap — perhaps  even  a 
greater  one,  since  some  people  In  Washington 
still  xise  the  word  banker  as  a  synonym  for 
"malefactor  of  great  wealth." 

But  you  here  today  suffer  from  no  such 
drawback.  With  your  help,  I  am  sure  the 
few  undesirable  side  effects  of  a  program 
which  in  the  main  Is  thoroughly  sound  can 
be  eliminated,  and  the  "mix"  perfected. 
When  that  la  aooompllshed,  we  will  be  closer 
than  we  dared  dream  even  a  few  years  ago 
to  the  day  when  no  deserving  college  stu- 
dent will  ever  again  be  forced  to  drop  out 
of  school  for  lack  of  marginal  funds. 


ROCKVILLE    CENTRE     HONORS  U.S. 
SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  Mayor 
John  A.  Anderson,  of  Rockvllle  Centre, 
N.Y.,  has  Issued  a  proclamation  urging 
all  residents,  business  firms,  and  orga- 
nizations In  Rockvllle  Centre  to  fly  the 
U.S.  flag  during  We  Support  Our  Serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  Week,  April  8  to  15. 
This  Is  to  be  an  expression  of  loyalty  and 
esteem  for  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam, 
and  I  heartily  endorse  it. 

Whatever  views  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  have  with  respect  to 
Vietnam,  all  can  agree  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  valor,  courage,  and  sacrifice  of  our 
fighting  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamation,  which  resulted  from  a 
resolution  passed  by  Rockvllle  Centre 


Post  No.  303,  of  the  American  Legion,  be 

placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  . 

A  Pboclamation  '  ' 

Whereas.  Our  servicemen  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam  to  defend  all  free  men; 
and 

Whereas.  It  is  fitting  that  we  set  aside  a 
special  period  to  honor  our  servicemen  In 
Vietnam  and  to  give  an  expression  of  our 
esteem  for  them;  and 

Whereas,  The  display  of  the  Flag  of  The 
United  States  of  America  Is  an  eocpresslon  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism;  Now,  therefore, 

I,  John  A.  Anderson,  Mayor  of  the  Village 
of  Rockvllle  Centra,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  8  to  16,  1907,  as  we  support  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  Week,  and  do  oaU 
upon  all  residents,  business  firms,  and  orga- 
nizations to  Join  m  paying  tribute  to  the 
servicemen  of  The  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  by  the  display  of  the 
Flag  of  The  United  States  of  America  by 
every  household  and  business  flim. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  cause  to  be  afllxed  the  Seal  of 
the  Village  of  Rockvllle  Centre  this  third 
day  of  April  1967. 


STATEMENTS  OP  CHASE  MANHAT- 
TAN BANK  AND  BANK  OP  AMER- 
ICA ON  GOLD 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
extraordinary,  eloquent,  and  Important 
declaration  by  twc  New  York  banks,  as 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day, the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  America,  in  which  both  de- 
clare, as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  in  a 
showdown,  the  dollar  of  the  United 
States  Is  superior  to  gold,  and  therefore 
that  if  there  should  be  a  run  on  gold 
In  this  country  by  the  central  bankers  of 
the  world,  to  whom  we  owe  over  $20  bil- 
lion, and  we  should  shut  down  on  our 
gold  payments,  they  express  the  confi- 
dence that  our  dollar  standing  will  pre- 
vail in  terms  of  stability  in  the  world 
market,  and  end  the  myth  that  gold 
is  needed  as  an  underlying  guarantee  in 
the  United  States. 

This  would  be  revolutionary  and  would 
end  all  over  the  world  the  very  depress- 
ing and  oppressive  Influence  which  has 
dampened  down  business  efforts  and  the 
economy.  '' 

To  have  these  two  banks  declare  that 
as  a  matter  of  considered  policy  is  a  posi- 
tion which,  in  my  Judgment,  would 
evaluate  things  as  they  really  should 
be  evaluated,  and  would  be  more  dra- 
matic news  than  anything  else  that  has 
happened  this  year  so  far  as  domestic 
policy  is  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fine 
news  article  on  the  significance  of  this 
declaration,  written  by  Edwin  L.  Dale, 
Jr.,  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
The  Word   on   Oold^Washinoton   Reacts 

TO  Bank  Comments  on  the  BALANCE-or- 

Payments  PEOBt,xM 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washinoton,  April  10. — Oovernment  offi- 
cials have  reacted  with  keen  interest  to  un- 


expected statements  last  week  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  America 
to  the  effect  that,  in  a  showdown,  the  dollar 
Is  superior  to  gold  and  that  the  United  States 
need  not  be  so  "defensive"  about  the  deficit 
in  its  balance  of  payments. 

Although  men  in  government  are  cautious 
about  discussing  this  delicate  subject,  the 
following  points  can  be  stated  on  good  au- 
thority: 

The  Oovernment  neither  wants  nor  ex- 
pects a  showdown  or  crisis,  which  would 
take  the  form  of  a  "run"  on  the  United  States 
gold  stock  by  foreign  holders  of  dollars.  It 
much  prefers  a  continuation  and  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  present  world  monetary 
system,  relying  in  part  on  continued  foreign 
holdings  of  doUara,  and  there  is  every  ex- 
pectation that  this  system  will  continue  to 
fiinctlon. 

However,  there  Is  a  deep  awareness  In  the 
government  of  the  underlying  strength  of 
the  doUar,  stemming  both  from  the  size 
of  the  United  States  economy  and  the  dol- 
lar's increasln^y  widespread  vise  as  an  in- 
ternational currency.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  men  in  charge  beUeve,  like 
the  two  large  commercial  beuiks,  that  In  a 
showdown  over  which  is  worth  most,  the 
dollar  would  win  and  gold  would  lose,  even 
though  no  showdown  Is  expected  and  no 
one  wants  to  fiex  United  States  monetary 
muscles. 

If  there  ever  were  a  crisis.  In  the  form  of 
a  run  on  the  gold  stock,  the  United  States 
would  suspend  gold  payments,  as  the  two 
banks  implied  should  be  done,  rather  than 
raise  the  price  of  gold  from  Its  fixed  level  of 
(35  an  ounce.  A  deeply  Involved  high  official 
has  said,  "We  have  looked  into  the  eye  of 
the  storm  we  think  will  not  come,  and  we 
have  unanimously  decided  that  an  Increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  would  not  be  our  de- 
fense." 

The  Oovernment  still  considers  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  an  important 
one  and,  in  contrast  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  two  banks,  has  no  Intention  of  early 
abandonment  of  the  present  semlvoluntary 
controls  over  the  outfiow  of  American  private 
capital.  WhUe  the  Oovernment.  and  report- 
edly foreign  central  banks,  appeu  more  re- 
laxed than  formerly  about  small  United 
States  payments  deficits,  there  is  an  un- 
changed sense  of  determination  here  to  avoid 
the  large  deficits  that  occurred  between  1968 
and  1964. 

The  Chase  Bank  emphasized  In  a  state- 
ment today  that  achieving  equilibrium  in 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments  was 
an  objective  of  the  "highest  national  pri- 
ority" and  that  nothing  It  had  said  last  week 
should  be  taken  as  advocating  a  change  in 
the  present  world  monetary  system  or  in 
the  United  States  pledge  to  buy  and  seU  gold 
at  $35  an  ounce. 

According  to  both  sides,  the  two  private 
bank  statements  were  not  inspired  or  sug- 
gested by  the  Government,  despite  some 
natural  suspicions  at  home  and  abroad  that 
this  nught  be  the  case.  According  to  spokes- 
men of  the  banks,  the  statements  were  not 
even  Inspired  by  each  other,  having  occurred 
by  coincidence  In  the  same  week. 

The  two  statements  were  notable  mainly 
because  they  came  from  banks.  The  view- 
point is  not  new.  It  has  been  stated  in  even 
more  aggressive  terms  by  a  school  of  Ameri- 
can economists,  led  by  Charles  P.  Kindle- 
berger  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  It  was  adopted,  by  implica- 
tion. In  the  Democratic  majority  report  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee last  month,  which  called  the  doUar's 
strength  "peerless." 

The  Chase  discussion  of  the  doUar-gold 
Issue  came  in  its  bimonthly  publication 
"Business  in  Brief,"  Issued  early  last  week. 
The  Bank  of  America  statement  came,  with 
less  elaboration,  in  a  speech  last  Thursday 
by  the  bank's  president,  Rudolph  A.  Peterson. 


The  idea  of  a  "ahow*pwn"  w^»  develop^ 

In  most  detail  in  the  Chiase  publication.  U, 
because  of  a  run  by  foreign  central  banks  oa 
the  United  States  gold  stock,  the  United 
States  had  to  siispend  gold  payments,  the 
publication  said,  foreign  governments  would 
promptly  be  faced  with  a  "most  dlsagreeabU 
choice"  and  a  "serious  dilemma." 

CHASE    BANK    STATEtCENT 

The  Chase  Manhattan  BtuA  Issued  the 
following  statement: 

"The  financial  press  has  carried  an  aoUve 
discussion  In  recent  days  ov«r  certain  aspeote 
of  United  States  balance  of  payments  and 
gold  policy.  Some  of  this  discussion  has 
been  stimulated  by  an  article  In  'BusLneas 
in  Brief  prepared  by  the  economic  research 
department  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  would  Uke  to 
make  clear  our  views  on .  this  Important 
matter. 

"1.  First  of  aU,  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  restoration  of  equUlbrtum  in 
our  balance  of  payments  Is,  and  must  re- 
main, a  matter  of  the  highest  national  pri- 
ority. This  is  basic  not  only  to  the  strength 
of  the  dollar,  but  also  to  the  ordtfly  evolu- 
tion of  the  International  monetary  system 
and  monetary  resp>onsiblllty,  and  furthm: 
economies  In  official  dollar  outlays  abroad, 
where  consistent  with  meeting  our  Vietnam 
commitments. 

"2.  The  present  monetary  system,  based 
upon  the  free  Interchangeablllty  of  gold  and 
the  dollar  at  WS  an  ounce,  has  served  the 
world  well.  Supplemented  by  appropriate 
reform  of  the  character  now  under  interna- 
tional dlBCTtsslon,  it  is  fuUy  capable  of  meet- 
ing our  needs  for  the  indefinite  future. 

"3.  As  this  implies,  no  change  in  the  offi- 
cial price  of  gold  is  necessary  or  desirable, 
now  or  In  the  future. 

"The  posslbUlty  of  ceasing  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  gold  In  a  time  of  crisis  is  also  a 
course  fraught  with  great  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty. It,  too,  would  represent  a  failure  of 
world  monetary  and  balance  of  payments 
policies.  In  citing  that  approach  as  a  possi- 
ble consequence  of  a  monetary  crisis,  no 
ImpUcatlon  should  be  read  into  the  'Business 
in  Brier  analysis  that  a  change  in  our  gold 
policy  is  In  any  sense  advocated.  The  cen- 
tral objectlve^and  one  that  Is  clearly  within 
our  grasp — must  be  to  avoid  any  kind  of 
crisis  that  could  give  rise  to  this  question." 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resxmied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  caae  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate  is  the  so-called  Gore-Wil- 
Uams  substitute,  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  repeal  of  the  Presidential  Campaign 
Contributions  Act  of  1966. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  get  to 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  this  af  temocm, 
or  at  least  get  action  on  it  at  an  early 
date.  Then  we  can  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  business  before  the  Senate, 
and  in  particular  to  act  on  this  pending 
biU. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
perhaps,  rather  than  adopt  the  Qore- 
Williams  substitute  proposal  to  repeal 
the  Presidential  Campaign  Contributions 
Act,  the  Senate  should  proceed  to  amend 
it.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  a 
condition  where  It  could  be  amended 
enough  to  remove  the  objecticms.  I 
think  Its  nature  Is  such  that  repeal  ts 
about  the  only  answer;  then  we  can  start 
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*n  over  BCBln,  h<rtd  hearings,  get  testi- 
mony before  the  appropriate  committees, 
from  the  chairmen  of  both  national  com- 
ihlttees,  the  various  executive  agencies 
that  will  be  atfected,  the  executive  de- 
PMtmoit.  the  Oomptroller  Oeneral.  and 
others  who  may  have  interect  in  this 
particular  subject. 

This  can  be  done  far  more  Intelligently 
with  careful  and  detailed  hearings. 
However,  In  the  event  that  It  should  be 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  amend  that  law  on  the  floor.  I 
think  we  should  make  sure  that  the 
amendments  offered  are  constructive  and 
substantive. 

Let  us  correct  some  of  the  loopholes  In 
the  exlatlnf  Corrupt  Practlcea  Act. 

It  was  with  that  thought  In  mind  that 
I  offered  the  original  amoidment,  to 
milch  the  substitute  is  pending,  to  modify 
the  existing  law  by  reducing  from  5  mil- 
lion to  2  million  the  required  slae  of  a 
pollUcal  party  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  fund.  This  Is  most 
essential  If  the  act  Is  to  stay  on  the  books  • 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  "if."  because 
after  an.  we  cannot  and  should  not  try 
to  nile  out  third  party  participation. 

However,  that  one  amendment  does  not 
begin  to  correct  all  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Act.  For  example,  much  has  been  said 
In  the  past  years  of  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain instances  some  committees  orga- 
nized to  support  candidates,  are  not  re- 
cmlred  to  report  their  contributions  or 
their  expenditures  if  those  committees 
are  organized  and  operate  within  one 
State  or  withlh  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practloes  Act  reads  as  follows: 

The  term  "political  committee"  Includes 
any  committee,  a«80clatlon,  or  organization 
wWch  accept*  contrlbutlona  or  makes  expen- 
ditures for  the  pvippoee  of  influencing  or  at- 
tempting to  Influence  the  election  of  candi- 
dates or  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
electors  (1)  m  two  or  more  States,  or  (3) 
whether  or  not  In  more  than  one  State  If 
such  committee,  association,  or  organization 
(other  than  a  duly  organlaed  State  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party)  Is  a  branch 
or  subsidiary  of  a  national  committee,  asso- 
ciation, or  organization. 

The  latter  definition  has  the  effect  of 
excluding  from  the  reporting  require- 
ments those  political  committees  which 
are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  candidacy  of  individuals  when 
such  cOTunlttees  operate  within  one 
State. 

I  asked  the  legislative  counsel  to  pre- 
pare a  proposed  amendment  which  would 
close  this  loophole.  I  read  from  a  mem- 
orandum prepared  by  Mr.  Dwlght  J. 
Pinion,  legislative  counsel,  which  more 
clearly  describes  the  amendment: 

The  Pederal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1W8. 
requires  political  committees  which  accept 
contributions  or  make  expendlturee  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  congressional  or  pres- 
idential elections  to  keep  records  and  file  re- 
poru  of  oontrlbutlons  and  expenditure*. 
However,  the  deflnltlon  of  the  term  "political 
committee"  contained  In  section  302(c)  of 
the  Corrupt  I»ractlces  Act  excludes  (1)  com- 
mittees (other  than  those  which  are  branches 
or  subsidiaries  of  nattonaJ  committees  or  or- 
ganlzaUona)  which  accept  contributions  or 
make  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing elections  in  only  one  State,  and  (2) 
any  diUy  organized  State  or  local  committee 


of  a  political  party.    The  attached  bUl  would 
retnore  these  two  exclujtons. 

There  is  a  second  section  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  continue  to  quote  Mr.  Pinion, 
the  legislative  counsel: 

Section  806  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
provides  that  a  person  other  than  a  political 
committee  who  makes  expenditures  (other 
than  through  a  poUUcal  committee)  aggre- 
gating $50  or  more  In  a  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  a  presidential  or  con- 
gressional election  in  two  or  more  Statea 
must  file  the  reports  required  of  pollUcal 
ccanmlttees.  The  attached  blU  would  also 
amend  this  provision  by  removing  the  two  or 
more  State  requirement. 

The  reports  reqiUred  to  be  filed  by  political 
committees  by  section  305  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  must  contain  with  respect  to 
the  calendar  year  (1)  the  names  and  ad- 
dressee of  persons  contributing  •  100  or  more 
and  the  amounts  of  their  contributions-  (3) 
the  total  sum  of  all  other  contrlbuUons  re- 
ceived: (3)  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
to  whom  expencUturee  of  •ID  or  more  are 
made  and  the  purpose  of  the  expenditure: 
(4)  the  total  sum  of  all  other  expenditures 
made. 

To  carry  out  these  suggestions  the  leg- 
islative counsel  has  prepared  an  amend- 
ment. Surely  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  agreeing  to  its  provisions.  With 
that  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  rather  than 
submitting  this  proposal  as  a  new  bill  or 
a  separate  amendment.  I  shall  merely 
modify  the  pending  Williams  amend- 
ment. No.  152,  to  Include  a  new  section 
embracing  this  proposal  as  a  part  of  my 
pending  amendment. 

I  send  the  proposed  new  section  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated,  and  mod- 
ify my  amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  That  (a)  secUon  302(c)  of  the  Ped- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act.  1926  (3  D.a.C. 
341(c)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Th«  term  'poUtlcal  committee'  In- 
dudas  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nlxatlon  which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  Influ- 
encing or  attempting  to  Influence  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  or  presidential  and  vlce- 
presldentlal  electors." 

(b)  Section  30«  of  such  Act  (2  TT.S.C.  246) 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3»c.  306.  Every  person  (other  than  a  po- 
llUcal committee)  who  makes  an  expenditure 
in  one  or  more  items,  other  than  by  contri- 
bution to  a  political  committee,  aggregating 
•60  or  more  within  a  calendar  year  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of  can- 
didates, shall  file  with  the  Clerk  an  Itemized 
detailed  statement  of  such  expenditure  In 
the  same  manner  as  required  of  the  treaaxirer 
of  a  political  committee  by  section  305." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  contributions  and  expenditures  made  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  another  loophole  in 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  surely 
should  be  corrected  in  any  bill  dealing 
with  campaign  expenditures. 

I  quote  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
Mr.  Pinion,  the  legislative  counsel,  which 
explains  this  point: 

At  the  present  Ume,  the  Pederal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1825.  applies  only  with  respect 
to  contributions  and  expenditures  by  can- 
didates in  general  or  special  elecUons.  The 
attached  bUl  would  extend  Its  coverage  to 
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primary  elections  and  nomlnaUng  conven- 
Uona. 

The  blU  would  accomplish  this  by  rede- 
fining the  term  "election"  so  as  to  Include 
primary  elections  and  conventions  or  cau- 
cuses held  by  pollUcal  parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates;  and  by  re- 
defining the  term  "candidate"  to  Include 
persons  seeking  nomination  in  a  primary. 
oonvenUon.  or  caucus. 

The  term  "candidate"  is  further  changed 
by  the  addlUon  of  specific  references  to  per- 
sons seeking  nominaUon  or  elecUon  as  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President.  At  the  present  time 
the  Act  refers,  in  connecUon  with  Presiden- 
tial elecUons,  only  to  candidates  for  election 
as  PresidenUal  or  Vlce-Presldentlal  electors 
This  is  suffldent  so  long  as  the  Act  covers 
only  general  elections.  However,  If  the  Act 
is  to  be  extended  to  cover  primaries  and 
nominating  conventions  It  wUl  be  necessary 
to  Include  a  reference  to  candidates  lor 
nomination  as  President  and  Vice  President 
In  order  that  contributions  and  expenditures 
of  political  committees  on  behalf  of  persona 
seeking  such  nominations  wiU  be  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Inclusion  of 
this  reference  will  not  make  It  necessary  for 
Presidential  and  Vlce-Preaidential  candi- 
dates, themselves,  to  make  report*. 

SecUon  309  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
contains  the  provisions  which  now  Impose 
ceUlngs  on  amounts  which  may  be  expended 
by  candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House.  As 
drafted,  the  bill  provides  that  this  section 
will  continue  to  be  applicable  only  to  candi- 
dates for  Senate  and  House  seats,  and  only 
with  respect  to  general  elecUons.  The 
amounts,  and  methods  of  arriving  at 
amounts,  of  maximum  expenditures  under 
this  section  would  not  be  appropriate  for  ap- 
plication to  primaries  or  conventions  or  to 
candidates  for  nomination  or  electton  of 
Presldtnitlal  or  Vlce-Presldentlal  candidates. 
Appropriate  provisions  for  such  application 
could,  of  course,  be  devised  but  further  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  arrive  at  proper  amounts  and 
methods  of  computauon. 

The  blU  also  makes  changes  in  the  definl- 
tlons  of  "election"  and  "candidate"  in  sec- 
tion 501  of  Mtle  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  effect  of  these  changes  wUl  be  to  make 
the  provisions  of  (1)  section  500  of  Utle  IS 
which  prohibit  the  making  of  promises  of 
employment  by  candidates  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  support  for  their  candidacy,  and 
(2)  section  597  of  Utlt  18  prohlblUng  the 
making  of  an  expenditure  to  a  person  either 
to  vote  or  withhold  his  vote  for  or  against 
a  candidate,  applicable  with  respect  to  Presi- 
dential and  Vlce-Presldentlal  candidates  and 
to  persons  seeking  nomlnaUon  In  primaries 
or  conventions  as  candidates  for  congres- 
sional seats.  At  the  present  time,  these  two 
provisions  are  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  candidates  for  election  to  the  Senate  or 
House  In  general  or  special  elections,  and 
do  not  cover  congressional  primaries  or  can- 
didates for  nomination  or  election  as  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  blU  makes 
several  technical  amendments  to  the  Cor- 
rupt PracUcee  Act  which  become  necessary 
because  of  its  extension  to  primaries  and 
nomlnaUng  conventions. 

The  memorandum  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Dwlght  J.  Pinion,  Legislative  Counsel. 
Along  with  this  memo  the  Legislative 
Counsel  has  prepared  a  bill  which  I  had 
planned  to  introduce  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee;  however,  there 
seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
we  will  proceed  to  amend  the  act  on  the 
floor.  If  we  do  start  rewriting  the  act 
on  the  floor  I  am  sure  it  would  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Senate  that 
these  two  proposals  should  be  a  part  of 
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any  bill  or  any  provision  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

Surely  we  can  all  agree  that  these 
obvious  loopholes  in  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  should  be  closed. 

Surely  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
these  two  modifications  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  The  modifications  would 
extend  the  penalties  of  the  Act  to  apply 
to  all  sources  of  campaign  funds  and  to 
all  expenditures. 

Therefore,  rather  than  introducing 
this  as  a  bill,  I  further  modify  my  pend- 
ing amendment  by  adding  a  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof.  I  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  SubsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Pederal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
1035  (2  U.S.C.  241)  are  amended  to  read  as 
loUowB : 

"(a)  The  term  'elecUon'  Inclii^es  a  general, 
special,  or  primary  election.  Including  a  pref- 
erential primary,  and  a  convention  or  caucus 
of  a  political  party  held  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  candidates; 

"(b)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  name  is  presented  at  an  election 
for  nomination  for.  or  election  as  President 
or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or  Representa- 
Uve  in.  or  Resident  Oonunlssioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  such  individual  is  nominated  or  elected;". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
word  "election"  the  words  "nomination  or". 

Sec.  2.  Section  305  (a)  of  such  Act  (3 
U.S.C.  344)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "a  general  electton  is  to  be  held,  at 
which  candidates  are  to  be  elected  In  two 
or  more  States"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "an  elecUon  with  respect  to 
which  contributions  are  accepted  or  expendi- 
tures made  by  such  committee  Is  to  be  held". 

Sec.  3.  Section  307  (a)  of  such  Act  (3 
U.S.C.  346)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "an  election"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "the  election  in  which 
the  candidate  seeks  nomination  or  election". 

Sec.  4.  Section  309  of  such  Act  (3  U.8.C. 
248)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
expenditures  by  candidates  for  election  as 
Senator  or  Representative  in.  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  In  a  general  or 
special  election." 

Sec.  5.  Section  691  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
paragraphs  defining  the  terms  "election"  and 
"candidate"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  term  'election'  includes  a  general, 
special,  or  primary  election,  including  a  pref- 
erential primary,  and  a  convention  or  cau- 
cus of  a  pollUcal  party  held  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates; 

"The  term  'candidate'  means  an  Individual 
whose  name  Is  presented  at  an  election  for 
nomination  for,  or  elecUon  as.  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  Senator  or  Representative 
In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  whsther  or  not 
such  individual  is  nominated  or  elected;". 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  repeat  my  earlier  statement, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  fioor  of  the  Sox- 
ate  is  the  place  where  we  can  really  do 
a  good  job  of  amending  or  rewriting  the 
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Presidential  Campaign  Contributions  Act 
of  1966  or  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

I  think  this  should  be  done  after  full 
hearings.  However,  should  we  decide  to 
proceed,  these  are  certainly  proposals 
which  have  been  made  many  times  and 
have  been  endorsed  by  practically  every 
Senator.  Therefore,  they  should  be  of 
a  noncontroversial  nature. 

If  the  Oore-WUllams  substitute  pro- 
posal— which  would  repeal  the  1966 
Campaign  Fund  Act — is  passed,  as  I  hope 
it  will  be,  then  all  of  these  proposed 
amendments  would  go  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  for  study. 

However,  if  the  Senate  desires  to  re- 
ject the  Gore-Williams  substitute  meas- 
ure to  repeal  this  $60  million  campaign 
slush  fund,  the  next  vote  would  be  on 
this  amendment.  As  modified,  I  shall 
also  support  the  Rlbicoff  amendment;  it 
does  not  do  much,  but  it  is  harmless  and 
is  an  expression  of  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. I  see  no  harm  in  it.  and  I  would 
even  accept  it  as  a  further  modification 
if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  thinks 
it  will  help  expedite  the  vote. 

To  summarize  my  pending  amendment 
as  now  modified  would  do  three  things. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
would  amend  the  existing  law  so  that 
political  parties  with  2  million  votes 
might  participate  in  the  fund  if  the  pres- 
ent law  is  to  stay  on  the  books,  rather 
than  to  require  a  minimum  of  5  million 
votes.  This  takes  care  of  the  so-called 
third  party  problem.  Certainly  that 
should  be  done. 

The  second  section  would  amend  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  requiring  any 
committee  which  is  formed  in  a  single 
State  and  operates  within  one  State,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  support  and  fi- 
nance the  campaign  of  a  national  can- 
didate, to  make  all  the  detailed  reports 
of  its  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Under  the  existing  law  such  commit- 
tees operating  in  only  one  State  do  not 
have  to  report.  However,  my  amend- 
ment would  require  that  under  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  they  make  detailed 
reports  of  all  their  receipts  and  expend- 
itures. 

This  would  result  In  full  disclosure  of 
all  campaign  funds — where  they  came 
from  and  how  they  were  spent. 

The  same  requirement  would  also  be 
true  of  political  committees  foimed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  not 
now  covered  under  the  existing  law. 

I  repeat  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire full  disclosure  by  all  committees 
formed  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  elections. 

The  third  section  would  merely  make 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  applicable  to 
primaries  as  well  as  to  general  elections. 
And  why  should  it  not  be?  It  is  Just 
as  important  to  have  clean  primaries  as 
it  is  to  have  clean  public  elections. 

If  we  want  honest  elections  in  Amer- 
ica surely  these  are  the  minimum  steps 
to  be  taken  by  Congress. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  substitute  amend- 
ment, which  the  able  Senator  has  co- 


sponsored,  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fund  Act,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  I  have  Just  re- 
cently read  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
quoting  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  the  effect  that  imless  this  law  is  re- 
pealed the  administration  of  it  might 
require  the  audit  of  every  tax  return  filed 
by  everybody.    Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
not  only  possible,  but  it  is  accurate.  I 
have  talked  with  representatives  of  the 
Department,  and  they  have  confirmed 
that  point. 

Under  the  act  as  It  Is  on  the  books 
each  taxpayer  will  have  a  box  on  his  tax 
return  in  which  he  can  put  a  check  mark 
if  he  wishes  to  have  $1  of  his  tax  pay- 
ment turned  over  to  the  presidential 
campaign  fund.  The  only  way  to  tell 
whether  those  boxes  are  checked  Is  to 
examine  every  tax  return. 

Under  the  existing  procedure  about  10 
percent  of  our  tax  returns  are  audited. 
Those  are,  of  course,  spot-check  audits. 

It  would  be  physically  impossible  to 
audit  the  tax  return  of  every  American 
taxpayer,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 
However,  if  the  act  is  not  repealed  every 
tax  return  from  individual  taxpayers, 
70  million  of  them,  must  be  examined 
by  someone  and  tabulated  to  determine 
whether  the  individual  taxpayer  has 
checked  yes  or  no  on  that  $1  Item. 
Otherwise,  how  would  they  know  how 
much  money  to  turn  over  to  the  respec- 
tive political  committee. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  is  therefore  yes. 

Privately  they  admit  that  it  is  almost 
physically  impossible  to  perform  this 
task.  The  best  evidence  of  that  is  that 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  author  of  the  original  act.  in- 
troduced last  Tuesday  a  bill  the  first  sec- 
tion of  which  seeks  to  repeal  the  $1 
check-off  for  campaigns.  It  is  generally 
admitted  by  everybody  that  the  check- 
off system  will  not  work.  Why  not  face 
up  to  this  fact  and  repeal  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  a  great  many  people  file  tax 
returns  who  ultimately  have  no  tax  lia- 
bility through  losses,  through  lack  of 
Income,  and  through  various  economic 
factors. 

How  would  the  checkoff  operate  In  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  a  refund  or  who, 
because  of  a  business  loss  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  though  he  has  made  ad- 
vance pasrments,  ultimately  htw  no  taxes 
to  pay?  Would  he  be  able  to  direct  that 
a  dollar  be  placed  in  the  fund?  Would 
not  the  return  necessarily  have  to  be 
audited? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  the  answer  to  that 
question  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
have  found  no  one  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment who  knows  how  it  would  work. 

How  do  they  know  whether  the  man 
has  filed  his  return  properly?  They 
have  to  check  the  return  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  $1  Is  available. 

This  law,  as  passed  last  year.  Is  a 
monstrosity.  It  will  not  work. 
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There  Is  no  questlcm  in  my  mind  that 
even  if  today  the  Senate  rejected— I  hope 
it  does  not — the  Gore-Wllllam«  proposal 
to  repeal  this  act,  within  6  months  the 
act  will  be  repealed.  U  nothing  else,  the 
administration  will  offer  a  little  sneaky 
rider  to  some  bill  asking  that  the  act  be 
repealed  and  a  new  method  of  financing 
arranged,  because  It  will  not  work.  Why 
do  they  not  let  us  vote  on  It? 

Why  Is  the  administration  encourag- 
ing this  filibuster  against  one  of  Its  own 
bills? 

Some  argimient  has  been  made  that 
the  administration  wishes  to  hold  the 
act  as  passed  last  year  as  a  club  over  the 
Senate,  that  in  order  to  get  it  off  the 
books  we  must  appropriate  the  $60  mil- 
lion. That  is  not  the  way  to  legislate. 
Let  us  repeal  this  act  and  then  discuss 
what  we  will  do  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  RiBioorr]  is  the  pending  busi- 
nees;  is  it  not? 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  em- 
phasize that  point  because  the  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment  was  not  Intended 
tn  any  way  to  affect  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  wished 
to  make  certain  for  the  Rxcoao  that  that 
was  not  done. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
provides  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
payment  to  each  political  party  must 
be  expended  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses. I  have  studied  those  purposes 
over  the  weekend,  and  every  kind  of  po- 
litical expenditure  that  I  have  ever  made 
or  ever  heard  of  anybody  else  mniring 
can  be  Included  within  the  purposes 
listed  in  the  amendment.  But  Just  in 
case  something  had  been  overlooked  or 
forgotten  or  un thought  of,  25  percent — 
$7.5  million— could  be  used  either  for 
the  specified  purposes  or  for  some  other 
purpose  which  nobody  has  yet  thought 
about. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
is  perfectly  meaningless.  It  provides  no 
safeguards  whatsoever.  The  sky  is  still 
the  limit.  The  gates  are  completely 
down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  That  Is  also 
true  with  respect  to  the  existing  law. 
That  Is  why  it  should  be  repealed.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  whether  or  not  the  Rlb- 
Icoff  amendment  Is  ptused.  It  Is  Just  so 
many  words  offered  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions. 

However,  the  modifications  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  Just  sent  to 
the  desk  would  put  some  t^th  Into  the 
other  25  percent  in  this  way:  As  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  explained  his 
amendment,  contributions  could  be  made 
from  the  25  percent  to  political  commit- 
tees in  the  dUTerent  States.  My  amend- 
ment as  modified  here  today  would  as- 
sure that  those  political  committees,  re- 
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gardleH  cA  how  or  where  they  are  con- 
stituted, will  have  to  file  a  detailed  re- 
port with  Congress  or  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  My  remarks  were  directed 
to  the  Ribicoff  amendment.  I  concede 
that  there  were  the  modifications  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  Just  made 
in  his  own  amendment  written  Into  law, 
they  would  contain  some  teeth  with  re- 
spect to  reporting  and  disclosure.  So  if 
we  are  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  rewrit- 
ing the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  then  the 
modifications  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  made  are  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  I  submitted  these 
modifications. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  ready  to  vote  on  both  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  and  the  Gore-Wil- 
liams substitute. 

This  filibuster  has  been  going  on  for  10 
days — it  is  time  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand  the  thrust  of  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, they  believe  that  we  should  not  be 
permitted  to  legislate  In  the  field  of  hon- 
est, clean  government,  and  we  should  not 
be  permitted  to  provide  a  means  of  as- 
suring an  honest  presidential  campaign, 
unless  we  proceed  to  reform  all  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  make  it  to  heaven  in  a 
single  leap.  It  is  difficult  to  get  there 
from  this  Chamber,  although  It  might 
be  worth  trying,  but  hardly  in  a  single 
leap. 

I  have  been  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that  no  law  is  perfect  or  all  inclusive. 
All  that  can  be  said  about  any  good  law 
is  that  it  is  a  good  law,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Thoughtful  men  and  women  will  find 
ways  to  improve  on  It  as  time  goes  by, 
and  to  cover  matters  not  covered  in  the 
original  legislation. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware — with  at  least 
some  acquiescence  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee — is  now  proposing  to  under- 
take the  rewriting  of  the  campaign  re- 
form law  the  way  he  would  like  to  write 
it.  So.  in  due  course,  as  the  Senator 
suggests  various  and  sundry  reforms 
that  he  believes  are  necessary,  perhaps 
we  can  act  upon  a  great  number  of  so- 
called  reforms  to  the  existing  campaign 
fund  laws,  both  the  presidential  cam- 
paign and  perhaps  other  campaigns  as 
well. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  the  time  to 
work  out  provisions  of  this  type  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  it  might,  of  course, 
take  some  time. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  there  is 
still  much  mlsimderstandlng  by  those 
who  would  like  to  repeal  the  law.  For 
example,  they  say  that  there  must  be 
an  audit  of  all  tax  returns  in  order  to 
make  the  existing  law  work.  That  is 
not  so.  I  certainly  forgive  them  for  not 
knowing  about  this,  but  it  is  not  correct. 
Actually,  all  tax  returns  presently  go 
through  a  mathematical  check.  We  have 
machines  to  do  that.  That  is  all  that 
would  have  to  be  done  to  see  how  many 
individuals  wanted  $1  of  their  tax 
money  to  go  into  the  presidential  elec- 
tion fimd.    In  other  words  there  would 


be  no  change  made  in  existing  mathe- 
matical check. 

In  addition,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  how  it  would  be  known  that  a  per- 
son would  contribute  the  $1.  That  is 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  act.  The 
language  indicates  that  a  person  may 
contribute  if  his  liability  for  the  taxable 
year  is  $1  or  more.  He  may  designate 
$1  to  go  into  the  presidential  campaign 
fund  imder  these  circumstances.  The 
next  subsection  of  the  act  indicates  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  has  a  tax 
liability  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  deter- 
minded  after  reduction  for  credits.  It  is 
made  very  clear  that  that  question  which 
has  been  raised  as  well  is  specifically 
covered  in  the  original  act. 

So  there  is  really  no  problem  in  that 
respect,  except  when  the  Senator  wishes 
to  hunt  for  one  and  does  not  wish  to 
find  the  answer  to  it,  or  at  least  does  not 
find  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  spe- 
cific language  of  the  existing  act  or  any 
of  my  proposed  amendments.  I  am  will- 
ing to  consider  anybody's  amendment  in 
hearing  before  the  committee.  Basically, 
the  existing  act  provides  that  in  place 
of  the  prior  system — under  which  a  rel- 
atively few  wealthy  individuals  financed 
a  campaign  or  denied  financing  to  a 
campaign — we  will  simply  make  it  pos- 
sible for  one  person  to  contribute  $1,  and 
we  would  provide  an  administratively 
practical  way  by  which  every  taxpayer 
could  do  so.  One  man,  one  vote,  $1 — and 
every  American  would  be  Just  as  big  as 
the  next  one. 

Over  the  weekend  it  was  my  privilege 
to  discuss  my  views  in  this  matter  with 
two  important  audiences  in  Louisiana. 

One  audience  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately 600  small  businessmen  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  adjoining  areas.  They  gave 
an  ovation  when  it  was  suggested  that 
with  this  act  it  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  family  fortune  or  to  com- 
promise away  one's  principles  in  order  to 
have  siifflcient  money  to  finance  a  cam- 
paign to  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Blr.  President,  every  mother's  son,  no 
matter  how  humble  his  birth,  with  a  good 
record  for  serving  his  Nation,  should  be 
able  to  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States  based  on  his  achievements,  and 
the  respect  which  he  had  earned  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow  men  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  idea  was  extremely  popular 
with  these  business  people  that  instead  of 
suggesting  that  those  who  might  run  for 
President  be  limited  to  a  handful  of  mil- 
lionaires, or  100  millionaires,  any  patri- 
otic American  ought  to  be  able  to  run 
and  have  his  campcdgn  adequately  fi- 
nanced, after  having  been  nominated  by 
one  of  the  major  parties. 

I  made  the  same  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor-CIO  conven- 
tion— that  is  the  idea  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  $1,  as  a  substitute  for  our 
present  fat-cat  plan.  The  proposal  re- 
ceived a  ro\md  ovation. 

Those  people  constituted  two  large 
audiences.  The  one  meeting  was  com- 
posed of  approximately  1,000  business 
and  labor  leaders  who  were  at  a  con- 
vention, and  business  people  who  had 


been  invited  to  attend  the  convention. 
The  other  audience  was  a  conference  of 
business  people.  They  gave  tremendous 
support  for  the  idea  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  necessary  that  only  members 
of  wealthy  families  of  America  to  be  con- 
sidered as  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  instead  anyone  who  had  made  a 
fine  record  in  the  uniform  for  his  coun- 
try in  time  of  war,  or  who  had  served  his 
country  in  other  capacities — such  as  a 
good  mayor.  Governor,  Representative, 
Senator,  a  good  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  or  anyone  who  in  any 
other  field  became  a  great  American 
citizen — could  in  fact  be  eligible  to  be 
the  President,  and  would  not  be  disquali- 
fied from  a  practical  [mint  of  view  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  was  of  humble 
birth.  The  plan  has  much  popular  ap- 
peal. Of  course  it  may  well  be  Improved 
upon. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment  or  two. 

The  President  finds  much  appeal  in  it. 
He  appointed  a  great  American  political 
scientist,  a  Ph.  D.  to  study  this  matter 
and  make  suggestions.  Incidentally,  that 
man  is  a  professor  at  Harvard  University. 
He  is  the  head  of  an  institute  at  Har- 
vard that  studies  matters  of  this  kind. 
He  has  the  assistance  and  advice  of  two 
other  men  who  also  are  well  recognized 
In  the  field  of  political  science.  This 
group  is  in  the  progress  of  making  sug- 
gestions to  the  President  as  to  how  the 
existing  6ct  could  be  improved  upon. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  There  are 
some  people  who  are  fighting  for  their 
political  lives  now.  There  are  8<Hne 
people  who  do  not  need  financial  assist- 
ance. As  long  as  the  law  is  kept  as  it  is 
their  competition  would  be  multiplied 
once  anyone  else  were  nominated. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  able  Senator  was  elo- 
quently describing  the  hypothetical  na- 
tional hero  who  might  not  be  a  million- 
aire but  who  had  great  qualifications  for 
President  and  who  should  be,  in  his  view, 
as  I  understood  the  Senator,  able  to  seek 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States;  and 
he  could  do  so  imder  the  law  passed  last 
year,  provided  that  he  were  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator:  Why  should 
not  this  same  national  hero  have  the 
right  to  seek  the  Presidency  of  his  coun- 
try with  equal  opportunity  of  conduct- 
ing his  campaign  if  he  were  the  nominee 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Conservative 
Party,  or  some  other  party?  Why  would 
the  Senator  take  public  money  and  con- 
tribute to  the  campaigns  of  the  nomi- 
nees of  only  two  political  parties,  thus 
discriminating  against  the  other  politi- 
cal parties  and  the  right  of  other  citizens 
to  seek  the  Presidency  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  way  I 
drafted  the  proposal  I  offered  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  would  have  taken 
care  of  that.  It  would  have  provided  for 
advance  payments — which  would  have 
helped  third  parties  to  finance  them- 


selves in  the  election  in  which  they  first 
made  their  showing.  It  also  would  have 
had  a  lower  minimum  number  of  votes 
which  had  to  be  received — 1.5  million,  I 
believe,  rather  than  5  million — in  order 
to  receive  a  distribution  of  funds. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  asked  the  Senator 
about  the  law;  not  the  proposed  rewrite. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  I  would 
say  I  would  not  deny  additional  assist- 
ance to  third  parties.  The  proposal 
which  I  presented,  as  originally  drafted, 
would  have  done  about  what  it  appears 
the  Senator  would  like  to  have  done  for 
third  parties.  If  the  Senator  thinks  he 
can  do  better,  I  suggest  that  he  present 
his  amendment.  I  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sider it. 

I  drafted  a  proposal  to  provide  that  a 
third  party  could  borrow  money  to  spend 
based  on  what  it  had  expectations  to 
achieve  votewise  on  election  day.  Some 
idea  of  this  could  Ije  determined  by  polls 
or  otherwise.  In  any  event  a  third  party 
would  have  gotten  a  postelection  sup- 
plement to  pay  off  bills  It  incurred  for  an 
election. 

The  committee  did  not  want  to  go  that 
far.  The  comnxittee  changed  my  bill  and 
now,  interestingly  enough,  it  is  said  that 
the  absence  of  this  feature  is  a  defect  of 
the  act.  At  that  time  the  conunittee 
was  not  ready  to  go  that  far.  but  the 
committee  went  a  long  ways  and  it  went 
far  enough  to  help  provide  many  answers 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  inquiry  by  citing  an  amend- 
ment which  he  had  proposed  which  he 
thinks  would  have  corrected  this  defect 
in  part.  The  able  Senator  has  now  of- 
fered as  a  separate  bill  a  whole  series 
of  amendments,  which  illustrates  that 
the  law  has  many  defects. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  able  Senator 
said  that  all  that  one  could  say  for  a 
good  law  is  that  it  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes.  I  turn  this  around.  What  would 
one  say  about  a  bad  bill :  Bad  only  as  far 
as  it  goes?  The  law  passed  last  year 
goes  pretty  far  in  the  wrong  direction 
and  it  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  thinks,  but  several  years  the 
Senator  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
research  the  matter  and  he  said  he  found 
that  a  number  of  people  put  up  money. 
I  believe  the  Senator  said  about  $30  mil- 
lion was  put  up  for  the  election.  I  can- 
not recall,  however,  that  the  Senator 
presented  a  bill  that  we  could  vote  for 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator bring  his  bill  in? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  introduced  a  bill.  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  would  vote  for  it. 

The  able  Jimior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  Just  cited  another  subject  on 
which  he  has  offered  an  amendment.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  how  the  law 
which  we  passed  as  part  of  the  Christmas 
Tree  bill  would  correct  any  of  the  evils 
of  undue  Infiuence  of  money  in  elections? 
How  would  the  law  of  which  the  Senator 
is  the  author  correct  this  in  any  way 
whatsoever? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  pro- 
vide adequate  financing  in  an  amount 
which  in  my  Judgment,  would  discourage 
solicitation  of  funds  by  dinners  or  other 
means  as  a  means  of  financing  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

The  act  also  provides  that  money  used 
to  finance  an  election  would  be  accounted 
for  to  the  Comptroller  General — every 
nickel  of  it.  This  would  be  the  first  time 
that  there  would  be  known  how  cam- 
paigns actually  were  financed.  The 
Senator  has  exerted  considerable  effort 
to  find  how  a  campaigns  were  financed 
in  the  past.  We  would  now  be  in  the 
position  to  find  out  how  the  money  was 
spent. 

Also  most  people  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  If  they  do  not  do  the  right  thing 
it  is  usually  l>ecause  of  the  circumstances, 
that  are  at  least  to  some  extent  beyond 
their  control,  or  because  they  do  not  get 
enough  encouragement  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Often  their  problem  is  inade- 
quate, independent  financing.  A  can- 
didate nmning  for  election  does  not  care 
to  make  commitments  of  a  doubtfiil  na- 
ture. They  would  not  want  to  make  com- 
mitments in  conflict  with  their  con- 
science, but  they  might  find  It  necessary 
to  do  that  in  order  to  find  the  money  to 
finance  a  presidential  campaign. 

As  I  have  said  on  occasion,  candidates 
favoring  a  low  level  of  interest  rates  often 
do  not  find  the  help  they  need  in  financ- 
ing campaigns.  They  want  to  help  the 
rank  and  file,  90  percent  of  the  people, 
but  the  rank  and  file  do  not  help  very 
much  in  financing  a  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  takes  the 
other  position,  that  he  is  willing  to  go 
along  with  a  higher  level  of  interest 
rates,  and  there  are  the  sources  that  do 
put  up  large  amounts  of  money  for  cam- 
paigns, then  that  does  help  to  finance  a 
campaign.  That  is  my  sincere  judgment. 
It  would  help  to  get  contributions  from 
bankers  and  insurance  executives,  and 
other  people  of  that  kind. 

As  for  monopolies,  I  have  been  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  as 
far  back  as  I  can  recall.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  I  served  on  that  sub- 
committee, and  during  all  my  efforts 
against  monopolies,  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived one  single  campaign  contribution 
from  anyone — ^not  even  $1  or  even  5  cents. 
It  did  not  get  me  any  money  so  far  as 
financing  my  campaign  was  concerned. 

I  would  say  that  candidates  running 
for  President  would  not  care  to  commit 
themselves,  either,  to  private  patents  on 
Government  research  in  relation  to  re- 
search money.  They  would  not  care  to 
commit  themselves  to  that  kind  of 
mon(^x)ly,  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
regulated  or  go  imregulated,  or  for  some 
moiuqwiles  to  be  somewhat  satisfied 
when  they  s^ect  people  to  go  on  com- 
missions who  would  reg\ilate  them.  Such 
candidates  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
any  conmiltments  in  that  direction  If 
they  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
finance  a  campsdgn.  There  is  lots  of 
mischief  in  government  that  gets  there 
because  of  the  financial  soiu-ces  of  con- 
tributions to  campaigns  when  a  person 
goes  to  campaign  for  office.  So  what 
we  did  last  year  was  to  provide  a  way 
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whereby  a  presidejitial  campaign,  say, 
could  be  fiiianced  without  the  candidate 
having  to  make  any  commitments  con- 
trary to  his  conscience,  without  his  hav- 
ing to  be  the  son  of  a  millionaire  or  a 
billionaire,  but  by  merely  being  a  good 
and  competent  American  citizen  who 
happened  to  be  nominated  as  the  candi- 
date. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  does  not 
solve  the  problem  In  the  primaries.  Ad- 
mitted. It  is  all  right  with  me  to  solve 
the  problem  in  a  primary  if  the  people 
trying  to  find  fault,  instead  will  try  to 
find  the  answer.  It  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me  for  someone  to  bring  In  an 
amendment  which  has  found  a  way  or 
made  a  good  suggestion  as  to  how  we 
might  meet  this  particular  problem. 

In  this  connection,  an  interesting 
thought  was  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mktcalf]  the  other 
day.  His  suggestion  was  that  about 
September  or  October,  in  a  presidential 
or  a  congressional  year,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  simply  mail  to  every 
taxpayer  what  in  effect  would  be  a 
voucher  to  the  value  of  $1,  and  allow  the 
taxpayer  to  write  in  the  name  of  the 
candidate  to  whom  he  wanted  to  con- 
tribute that  dollar,  and  send  it  back  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  would  be  a  lot  better,  because  it 
would  be  money  which  would  have  to  be 
accoimted  for.  It  could  not  be  paid  to 
a  candidate  unless  he  had  Incurred  those 
expenses.  This  is  an  interesting  sugges- 
tion. 

It  meets,  somewhat,  the  problem  of 
some  Senators,  such  as  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], that  the  taxpayer  should  con- 
tribute to  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 
It  beats  that  particular  problem.  If  we 
want  to  do  it  that  way,  that  Is  all  right 
with  me,  but  at  least  we  have  made  a 
beginning.  We  have  started  after  150 
years — bless  Pat — we  have  finally  begun 
to  do  something  to  provide  for  the  honest 
financing  of  a  campaign,  in  which  I 
would  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  any- 
one in  Basing  that  we  would  try  to  elim- 
inate the  corruption  that  comes  from 
improper  financing  of  any  political 
campaign,  and  tning  to  see  that  no 
candidate  Is  improperly  influenced. 

Having  made  some  headway  and  hav- 
ing achieved  a  little  something  toward 
seeing  that  elections  will  be  clean  and 
honest  and  not  improperly  influenced,  is 
that  not  little  enough  in  order  to  move 
forward  rather  than  to  move  backward? 

As  one  who  has  spent  some  time  in 
working  In  this  field,  It  would  be  sad  to 
find  that  after  150  years  we  had  man- 
aged to  find  a  way  to  finance  campaigns 
on  an  honest  basis,  without  making  any 
commitments  that  would  conflict  with 
our  deep  convictions  In  any  respect 
whatsoever,  and  then  find  that  Instead  of 
going  forward,  our  efforts  would  be 
wiped  off  the  statute  books. 

All  Senators  know  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  financing  of  a  political 
campaign. 

Let  me  read  the  experience  of  one 
Senator  who  was  trying  to  run  for  Pres- 
ident. He  was  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, trying  to  find  the  funds  to  carry 
on   his   campaign   for  nomination   for 


President  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  that  does  not  solve  the  problem, 
but  at  least  it  moves  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  about  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  shows  what  honorable  and  good  men 
are  up  against  when  they  try  to  run  for 
the  ofBce  of  President,  where  sometimes 
one  finds  it  an  impossible  problem  to 
finance  such  a  campaign  unless  he  Is 
the  scion  of  a  wealthy  family. 

I  refer  to  the  experience  of  Senator 
HincPHRET,  on  an  occasion  which  is 
rather  touching  and.  I  believe,  rather 
sad  under  the  circumstances.  Yet.  as 
a  practical  matter,  it  is  an  illustration  of 
what  any  good  man  is  up  against  when 
he  tries  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  public  o£ace. 

Let  me  quote  from  Theodore  White's 
'Making  of  a  President,  1960": 

Stxangled  for  lack  of  money  (Humphrey's 
expendlturea  In  West  Virginia  were  to  total 
only  $25,000 — nothing,  in  the  scale  of  Ameri- 
can politics) ,  knowing  himself  In  debt,  aware 
of  ttie  nature,  depth  and  resourcee  of  this 
Anal  Kennedy  drive,  as  the  final  week  end 
approached  Humphrey  became  a  figure  of 
pathos.  He  needed  advertising,  he  needed 
workers,  above  all  he  needed  TV  to  show 
himself  acrooB  the  state. 

I  remember  the  flnal  Saturday  morning, 
shortly  after  It  was  revealed  that  Kennedy's 
TV  expenditures  alone  across  the  state  had 
mounted  to  $34,000.  Humphrey  had  had  but 
four  hours'  sleep  that  morning  and  was  up 
at  seven,  prepared  to  barnstorm  nMth  from 
Charleston  In  bis  bus  on  a  rainy  morning; 
at  that  point  one  of  his  assistants  Informed 
him  that  the  TV  stations  that  had  booked 
him  for  a  Sunday  night  half  hour  were 
threatening  to  cancel  unless  they  were  paid 
that  day.  cash  In  advance,  for  the  time. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  times  I  have  seen  the 
temper  of  that  genial  man  snap. 

"Pay  It!"  snarled  Htmiphrey.  "Pay  Itl  I 
don't  care  how.  dont  come  to  me  with  that 
kind  of  story."  Then,  realizing  that  his 
crestfallen  aide  waa,  like  himself,  destitute, 
Hubert  pulled  out  his  checkbook  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  said,  "AU  right,  I'll  pay 
for  It  myself."  and  scribbled  a  personal  check 
of  his  own. 

Btrs.  Hiunphrey  watched  him  do  so.  with 
dark,  sad  eyes,  and  one  had  the  feeling  that 
the  check  waa  money  from  the  famUy  grocery 
fund — or  the  money  earmarked  to  pay  for  the 
wedding  of  their  daughter  who  was  to  be 
married  the  week  following  the  primary. 

My  memory  tells  me  that  the  sum  of  that 
check  was  $750 — not  a  particularly  large  sum 
for  a  statewide  hoc^up  of  half  an  hour.  But 
such  a  grocery-money  check  buys  time  only — 
It  does  not  buy  the  production,  the  prepara- 
tion, the  care  a  majcv  television  manipula- 
tion of  the  public  requires. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  small  illustra- 
tion of  what  a  candidate  is  up  against 
when  he  tries  to  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
against  anyone  who  Is  a  rich  man's  son 
being  elected.  All  I  say  is  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  letting  everyone  run  for  office, 
letting  them  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  case  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Provided  he  has  the 
nomination  of  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Well,  now. 
that  need  not  stop  the  Senator.  Is  he 
trying  to  move  backward  or  trying  to 
move  forward?  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  suggest  an  amendment  that  would 


make  it  possible  for  us  to  help  finance  the 
primaries,  I  have  some  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  think  it  might  be  done. 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  devote  his 
attention  to  that  and  see  if  he  can  come 
up  with  something?  He  might  have  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  anxious  to  take  con- 
structive steps.  I  think  the  first  step  is 
to  erase  the  horrible  mistake  we  have 
made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  I  have 
heard  that  statement  a  few  times.  The 
Senator's  idea  is  to  erase  what  little 
progress  we  have  made  in  150  years.  If 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  can  do  any- 
thing better  than  I  have  in  this  area- 
aside  from  investigating  it,  which  I  am 
in  favor  of — then  I  would  be  interested 
in  working  with  him. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  ready 
and  willing,  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  this 
revenue  bill  behind  us,  to  schedule  hear- 
ings, to  listen  to  everyone's  suggestions, 
to  take  a  good  \oc^  at  what  we  have  done. 

Incidentally,  no  harm  can  oome  from 
what  we  have  done.  What  we  have  on 
the  books,  the  so-called  Long  amend- 
ment, is  a  mere  authorization.  It  re- 
fuires  an  appropriation.  No  harm  can 
oome  out  of  it.  It  cannot  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  cent  as  It  stands.  It  can  cost 
the  Government  only  the  cost  of  print- 
ing a  form.  In  fact,  as  It  stands  now,  all 
!t  can  cost  is  the  expense  of  printing  a 
little  question  in  a  square  on  a  tax  form. 
It  cannot  result  in  any  expenditure  from 
the  Treasury  other  than  that,  unless 
Congrees  sees  fit  to  appropriate  money. 

Yet  we  hear  that  this  is  a  horrible  mis- 
take. I  will  tell  Senators  what  is  hor- 
rible. Some  people  are  fearful  that,  if 
we  can  finance  campaigns,  it  will  make  it 
possible  for  any  mother's  son  to  run.  So 
some  people  dream  up  things  as  if  our 
form  of  government  were  about  to  come 
to  an  end  becaiise  we  meike  it  possible 
for  people  to  run  for  office  simply  by 
making  It  possible  for  every  taxpas^er  to 
have  $1  of  his  taxes  used  for  campaigns 
for  either  party. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  8(b)(4) 
(B) .  NA-nONAL  LABOR  RELA-HONS 
ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators KucHKL,  Clamc,  Cask,  Hart.  Javtts. 
Metcalt.  Moitoale,  McCarthy,  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  strikes  at  the  sites  of  construction 
projects. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  1487)  to  amend  section  8 
(b)(4)(B)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
strUces  at  the  sites  of  construction  proj- 
ects introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
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and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

as  follows: 

8.  1487        II 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  aitd  House  of 
jtepresetitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  aMembled,  Tbat  section 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  ":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  contained  In 
clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (4)  shaU  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  strike  or  refusal 
to  perform  services  oi  any  Inducement  of 
any  mdlvldual  employed  by  any  person  to 
•trlka  at  refuse  to  perform  services  at  the 
site  of  the  construction,  alteration,  paint- 
ing, or  repair  of  a  building,  structure,  or 
other  work  and  directed  at  any  of  several  em- 
ployees who  are  in  the  construction  industry 
and  are  Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  ventures  or 
In  the  relationship  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors In  such  construction,  aiteraUon, 
painting,  or  repair  at  such  alte,  and  there 
Is  a  labor  dispute,  not  luUawXul  under  this 
Act  or  in  violation  of  an  existing  collective- 
bargaining  contract,  relating  to  the  wages, 
hours,  or  other  working  conditions  of  em- 
ployees employed  at  such  site  by  any  of  such 
employers  and  the  Issues  In  the  dispute  do 
not  involve  a  labor  organisation  which  is 
representing  the  employees  al  an  employer 
at  the  site  who  Is  not  engaged  primarily  In. 
the  construction  industry:  Provided,  That 
in  the  case  of  any  such  site  which  Ls  located 
at  any  mUltary  facility  or  InstallaUon  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  which  is  located 
at  a  facility  or  Installation  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  If  a 
major  purpose  of  such  facility  or  InstaUatlon 
is,  or  wUl  be,  the  development,  production, 
testing,  firing,  or  launching  of  munitions, 
weapons,  missiles,  or  space  vehicles,  prior 
written  notice  of  intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse 
to  perform  services,  of  not  less  than  ten  days 
shall  be  given  by  the  labor  organization  In- 
volved to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  to  any  State  or  territorial  agency 
established  to  mediate  and  conciliate  dis- 
putes within  the  State  or  territory  where 
such  site  is  located,  to  the  several  employers 
who  are  Jomtly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Oovernment  concerned  with 
the  particular  facility  or  installation,  and  to 
any  national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
Uon  of  which  the  labor  orgamzaUon  Involved 
Is  an  aSUiate.  The  notice  requirements  of 
the  preceding  proviso  are  in  addition  to,  and 
not  In  Hsu  of  the  notice  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  section  8(d)  of  the  Act.  In  de- 
termining whether  several  employers  who  are 
in  the  construction  Industry  are  Jointly  en- 
gaged as  Joint  venttu-ers  at  any  site,  owner- 
ship or  control  of  such  alte  by  a  single  per- 
son shaU  not  be  the  only  facrtor  considered". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  situs-picketing  bUl 
which  I  have  introduced  today — and 
which  is  cospoQsored  b{r  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Kuchel, 
WttLiAMS,  of  New  Jersey.  Clark,  Met- 
calp.  Mondale,  Hart,  McCarthy,  Javits, 
and  Case — Is  Intended  to  restore  a  parity 
of  treatment  imder  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  between  construc- 
tion workers  and  their  nonconstructlon 
brethren. 

The  need  for  correction  of  the  present 
inequitable  restrictions  established  in  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  case  on  the  right 
of  construction  workers  to  strike  and 
picket  peaceably  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  distinguished  leaders  of  both 
parties,  including  four  Presidents,  and 
committees  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress: 


In  1949  President  Truman  proposed 
legislation  which  would  have  permitted 
the  activity  involved  In  the  Denver  Build- 
ing Trades  case. 

In  1954  President  Eisenhower  advo- 
cated similar  legislatlcm  in  his  first  lalx)r 
message  to  Congress.  After  extensive 
hearings,  legislation  introduced  by  Re- 
publican Senator  Alexander  Smith,  of 
New  Jersey,  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee — Senate 
Report  1211. 1954. 

The  same  proposal  was  repeated  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  1955  and  again 
in  1958  and  there  were  identical  pnn>os- 
als  by  Democratic  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. 

In  1959  the  then  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  introduced  the  same  bill 
as  S.  2643.  and  the  House  bill,  HJl.  3540, 
was  Introduced  by  Republican  Congress- 
man Keams,  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1960  the  Special  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  held 
extensive  hearings  on  H.R.  9070.  After 
receiving  bipartisan  support — ^including 
testimony  from  Under  Secretary  of  L^bor 
James  T.  O'Connell — the  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  committee — 
House  Report  1556. 

In  1961  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  2955,  was 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  testified  in 
favor  of  its  enactment.  The  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate  was  introduced  by 
Senator  McNamaba  as  S.  240. 

Finally,  in  1965  Secretary  Wirtz  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  in  support  of  H.R. 
6363.  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Con- 
gressman Thompson.  The  legislation 
was  reported  as  H.R.  10027  in  September 
of  1965— House  Report  1041.  S.  1655 — 
McNamara-Kuchel — was  the  compan- 
ion bill  in  the  Senate. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  bipartisan 
support  of  this  proposal,  in  1959  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Landrum-OriflBn  Act  con- 
sidered adding  the  language  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Keams  bill  to  the  act.  Only  a 
threatened  point  of  order  in  the  House 
prevented  the  change  being  accepted  in 
conference.  However,  a  bipartisan  com- 
mitment was  made  at  the  time  that  fur- 
ther consideration  would  be  given  to  this 
legislation.  The  commitment  is  clearly 
evident  from  the  following  statement  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  3,  1959,  by  the  then  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy: 

I  have  received  the  assurances  of  the 
Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader 
that  If  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  reports  the  BUI  they  vrtll  schedule  It. 
Likewise,  both  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Representative  Halleck  have  said  that  they 
will  use  their  influence  to  secure  a  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  the  BlU  If  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  re- 
ports it. 

Despite  the  careful  scrutiny  which  this 
bill  has  received  and  the  strong  measure 
of  bipartisan  support  which  it  has 
garnered,  some  doubts  and  misconcep- 
tions have  tended  to  persist.  This  is 
perhaps  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
complexity  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act.  the  basic  law  which  this 
bill  would  amend. 

I  would  like  now  to  take  this  <WPor- 


tunlty  to  set  the  record  straight,  and  to 
outline  briefly  and  in  genersd  what  the 
bill  will  accomplish  and  what  it  will  not 
do. 

The  bill  would,  in  effect,  overturn  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1951.  That 
case  held  that  it  was  an  unlawful  sec- 
ondary boycott  under  section  8(b)  (4)  (B) 
of  the  act  for  a  Construction  Trades 
Council  to  picket  a  construction  site  in 
order  to  protest  the  subletting  of  woric  to 
a  nonunion  electrical  contractor  who  was 
paying  his  employees  substantially  less 
than  the  union  scale.  The  Board  found 
that  the  object  of  the  picketing  was  to 
require  the  union  general  contractor  to 
cease  doing  business  with  the  nonunion 
electrical  subcontractor. 

A  careful  study  of  the  debates  preced- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  1947  reveals  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  proponents  of  section  8(b) 
(4)  (B)  to  prohibit  the  kinds  of  activities 
at  construction  sites  which  the  Board 
struck  down  in  the  Denver  case.  The 
record  reveals  that  the  purpose  of  this 
provision  was  to  prevent  certain  activ- 
ities which  Injure  the  business  of  a  third 
person  who  is  wholly  unconcerned  in  the 
disagreement  between  an  employer  and 
his  employees.  The  classic  case  of  an 
illegal  secondary  boycott  situation  Is  that 
of  a  striking  union  sending  its  members 
to  picket  an  establishment  because  it  is 
installing  the  struck  firm's  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  cannot  be  fairly 
stated  that  employers  In  the  construction 
Industry,  engaged  as  Joint  venturers  or 
in  a  contract  relationship  In  work  at  the 
site  are  neutral  third  persons  who  should 
be  Insulated  from  the  effect  of  disputes 
relating  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  work- 
ing conditions  of  employees  at  the  site. 

Every  prime  contractor  knows  whether 
or  not  the  subcontractor  with  whom  he 
is  entering  into  a  subletting  agreement 
is  union  or  nonunion.  He  is  not  acting 
in  a  vacuum.  He  is  not  nearly  the  Inno- 
cent bystander  thiat  some  of  their  lobby- 
ing activities  profess. 

Construction  projects  usually  involve 
efforts  of  many  separate  contractors, 
welded  together  by  the  general  con- 
tractor for  the  fast  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  work. 

Indeed,  one  prime  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  a  subcontractor  or  Joint 
venturer  is  the  nature  and  source  of  Its 
labor  suroly. 

Those  doing  business  with  him  con- 
tract with  him  in  large  measure.  They 
want  him  because  he  has  access  to  a 
labor  supply.  It  is  one  of  his  great 
assets. 

He  cannot  be  heard  to  say,  or  should 
not  be  heard  to  say,  that  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  ahead  and  follow  a  course 
of  action  which  he  knows,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  considers  following  it,  Is 
going  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  labor 
unrest. 

Consequently,  long  before  contractors 
move  to  a  Jobslte,  they  have  every  apoor- 
timity  to  know  whether  union  and  non- 
union men  will  be  working  together  on 
the  project  and  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate the  troubles  which  are  likely  to 
xesult  from  this  arrangement.    No  one 
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can  be  taken  by  surprise  in  these  situa- 
tions. No  one  is  neutral.  And  yet,  be- 
cause eacti  one  of  the  contractors  is 
technically  an  Independent  entity,  pick- 
eting in  such  situations  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  unlawful  secondary  boy- 
cott under  current  law. 

In  the  ordinary  industrial  situation 
involving  an  employer  outside  the  con- 
struction industry,  comparable  labor 
activities  would  not  be  prohibited.  For 
example,  peaceful  picketing  of  such  an 
employer  in  an  otherwise  lawful  labor 
dispute  would  not  be  prohibited  because 
it  was  designed  to  induce  members  of 
other  unions  to  refuse  to  make  pickups 
and  deliveries  at  the  plant. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  narrow  biU  with  a 
specific  purpose.  I  have  been  discussing 
to  this  point  what  the  bill  is  designed  to 
achieve.  I  would  now  like  to  point  out 
its  limitations  and  what  it  would  not  do. 

Its  effects  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
project  site  or  outside  the  construction 
industry.  The  bill  is  designed  to  main- 
tain for  innocent  bystanders  the  same 
kind  of  protection  which  they  now  have 
in  the  ordinary  industrial  situation.  It 
would  not  apply  to  labor  activities  where 
the  Issues  in  the  dispute  relate  to  labor 
organizations  representing  employees  of 
nonconstruction  employers  at  the  site. 

The  bill  amends  section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  providing  that 
the  activities  which  It  describes  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  that  provision. 
It  does  not  purport  to  amend  other  pro- 
visions of  law  in  any  way.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  even  authorize  any  activities 
under  section  8(b)(4)(B)  which  are 
otherwise  unlawful  under  the  act  or  in 
violation  of  a  collective- bargaining 
agreement.  This  is  an  important  point. 
and  I  would  like  to  explore  its  Implica- 
tions a  bit  further,  in  view  of  the  mis- 
understandings which  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  bill. 

Section  8(b)(4)(D)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  prohibits  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. These  prohibitions  would  in  no 
way  be  affected  by  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Similarly,  it  would  not  legalize  otherwise 
unlawful  recognition  or  organizational 
picketing.  Such  activities  are  governed 
by  Bectlons  8(b)  (7)  and  8(b)  (4)  (C)  of 
the  act. 

It  has  been  argued  that  In  the  absence 
of  an  express  provision  making  it  unlaw- 
ful imder  the  act  for  a  labor  organization 
to  require  an  employer  to  recognize  or 
bargain  with  another  labor  organization, 
the  bill  might  be  construed  to  permit  one 
luiion  to  picket  in  violation  of  section 
8(b)  (7)  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  an 
employer  to  recognize  another  completely 
different  union.  Let  me  repeat  again. 
The  bill  does  not  affect  section  8(b)(7) 
in  any  way.  Conduct  that  is  now  un- 
lawful under  this  section  will  continue 
to  be  unlawful  sifter  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  bill  gives  no  li- 
cense to  any  labor  organization  to  re- 
q\ilre  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bargain 
with  any  labor  xmlon  if  another  imlon  Is 
lawfully  recognized  u  the  representative 
of  the  employees. 

SecUon  8(b)(7)  prohibits  picketing 
where  an  object  Is  to  force  an  employer 
to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a  labor  or- 


ganization as  a  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees and  the  employer  has  lawfully 
recognized  another  labor  organization  in 
accordance  with  the  act.  The  protec- 
tions of  this  section,  like  other  sections 
of  the  act,  are  not  affected  by  the  bill, 
and  will  continue  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  labor  organizations. 

The  bill  would  not  affect  the  legality 
of  product  boycotts.  These  matters  are 
governed  by  sections  8(e)  and  8(b)  (4) 
(A). 

Essentially,  a  product  boycott  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  labor  organization  has 
a  dispute  with  a  product  manufacturer, 
and  economic  pressure  is  put  on  a  sec- 
ondary employer — a  user  of  the  prod- 
uct— in  order  to  resolve  the  dispute  with 
the  primary  manufactxirer. 

Put  in  terms  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry, a  product  boycott  would  mean 
that  construction  employees  at  a  con- 
struction site  would  not  work  with  a 
product  manufactured  by  an  employer 
with  whom  the  union  has  a  dispute. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  such  a  situation, 
there  is  no  dispute  at  the  construction 
site  involving  wages,  hours,  or  other 
working  conditions  of  employees  at  such 
site.  The  actual  dispute  over  working 
conditions  is  with  the  manufacturer  at 
the  factory,  not  with  the  construction 
employer  at  the  site.  For  this  reason,  a 
product  boycott  does  not  qualify  as  the 
kind  of  dispute  to  which  the  bill  would 
apply.  In  this  area,  the  bill  makes  no 
change  in  existing  law. 

I  would  particularly  stress  that  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  in  any  way  authorizes 
Euitlvitles  intended  to  promote  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  civil  rights  laws  re- 
main in  full  force  and  any  provisions  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
insofar  as  they  prohibit  such  discrimi- 
natory activities,  would  be  imaffected. 

The  complexity  of  this  area  of  labor 
relations  law  has  caused  some  to  argue 
for  the  addition  of  definitions  to  the  bUl 
which  would  presiunably  clarify  its  pro- 
visions and  limit  its  application  to  the 
situations  at  which  it  is  directed.  While 
I  am  8^1  in  favor  of  clarifications,  the 
suggested  changes  frequently  create 
more  problems  than  they  solve. 

It  has,  for  example,  been  suggested 
that  the  term  "employer  in  the  construc- 
tion industry"  be  defined  so  su  to  mean 
"only  those  employers  whose  principal 
activity  is  in  such  industry."  One  of 
the  purposes  of  this  amendment  is  to 
assure  that  a  manufactxirer  at  whose 
site  construction  is  being  carried  on  will 
not  be  considered  to  be  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

The  term  "construction  industry"  is 
not  new  to  the  act.  This  term  is  found 
in  both  sections  8(f)  and  8(e)  of  the  act. 
I  submit  that  neither  the  NLRB  nor  the 
courts  will  have  any  difficulty  in  con- 
struing a  term  with  which  they  are  pres- 
ently familiar. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  delaying 
congressional  approval  of  this  extremely 
worthwhile  and  Icmg  overdue  measure. 
When  the  limited  purposes  and  scope  of 
this  proposal  are  fully  appreciated.  I  am 
certain  that  this  body  will  want  to  take 
prompt  action  to  correct  this  long  stand- 
ing and  long  recognized  defect  in  the 
structure  of  our  labor  relations  law. 

I  dose  by  saying,  now  that  the  blU  has 


been  introduced,  that  I  urge  the  Senate 
Ck>mmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  schedule  early  hearings  either  before 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  my  very 
good  friend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YarboroughI  or  by  the  fuU  commit- 
tee headed  by  the  dlstingulshd  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill). 

As  far  as  I  am  ooncmed,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  we  have  the  hearings  in 
the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full  commit- 
tee. However,  it  is  very  important  to  me 
that  we  have  the  hearings  and  we  have 
them  without  delay. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  I  quite  often 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  him  on 
some  of  the  legislative  matters  in  this 
field.  On  this  particular  bill,  I  have  a 
serious  question. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  there  is  any  provision  in  the 
bill  he  introduced  which  would  make  any 
exception  with  regard  to  strikes  at  con- 
struction projects  involving  the  national 
defense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  that  makes  them  an 
exception.  Ten  days'  prior  notice  of  a 
strike  at  a  defense  construction  site  must 
be  given  to  the  appropriate  agency. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall,  in  the  last  Congress, 
this  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  be- 
cause many  strikes  occurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  military  projects,  particu- 
larly those  at  some  of  the  space  projects. 
Cape  Kermedy.  for  example,  fell  in  the 
category  in  which  this  legislation,  as  I 
understand  It,  would  legalize  strikes  that 
are  now  Illegal  under  the  interpretation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  reports. 

I  would  hope  that  if  hearings  are  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  this  session,  we  would  have 
the  representatives  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Space  Administration 
appear  before  the  committee  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  possible  Impact 
of  this  legislation  on  those  projects.  It 
may  be  that  this  legislation  would  not 
have  the  dire  consequences  that  some 
think. 

I  wish  to  express  that  concern  at  this 
time,  because  particularly  in  the  other 
body  we  were  precluded  from  having 
adequate  witnesses  representing  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Space  Ad- 
ministration appear  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows,  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  policy  being  followed  in  our  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  all  members  of  the 
committee  would  insist  that  any  member 
of  the  committee  be  allowed  to  bring  any 
witnesses  or  call  any  witnesses  he  wishes. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  knows  that 
that  would  be  the  first  thing  I  would 
insist  on.  if  any  question  were  raised 
about  not  doing  so. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
before  us  the  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses and  witnesses  from  some  of  the 
other  Government  agencies;  It  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  some 
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of  the  labor  policies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
eniment  through  those  departments. 

They  do  not  like  to  talk  about  their 
having  labor  policies,  but  my  experience 
is  that  they  have  labor  policies,  and 
sometimes  very  bad  labor  policies.  In 
fact,  sometimes  the  men  in  uniform  who 
run  defense  plants  need  just  an  elemen- 
tary coiu'se  in  the  meaning  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  In  this  country  and 
the  importance  of  the  rights  of  free  men 
to  organize  into  unions  and  to  bargain 
collectively. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
aware,  I  have  taken  the  position  for 
many  years  that  when  the  Government 
enters  into  the  proprietary  field,  the 
Govenunent  has  an  obligation  to  follow 
a  labor  policy  that  Is  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
Senator  also  knows  my  position  when- 
ever there  is  a  labor  conflict  such  as  the 
one  we  dealt  with  today,  which  at  any 
time  may  jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
country  or  the  public  interest.  I  have 
never  gone  along  with  the  program  for 
a  prohibition  set  out  In  legislation  that 
gives  men  in  uniform.  In  the  Pentagon, 
to  carry  on  an  antiunion  policy. 

I  believe  tliat  such  action  has  charac- 
terized too  many  of  our  Govenunent 
offlcials. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  we  have 
a  clear  duty,  as  a  labor  committee,  to 
see  that  the  hearings  are  conducted  and 
the  witnesses  testify,  so  that  as  Senators 
we  take  a  look  at  any  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  seeing  that,  if  enacted, 
it  will  not  jeopardize  the  public  Interest. 
I  am  going  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  the  assurances  that 
not  only  would  the  hearings  be  adequate, 
but  also  that  in  particular  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Space  Administra- 
tion and  other  agencies  of  Government 
who  might  be  directly  affected  would  be 
invited  to  testify  and  to  Indicate  thulr 
views  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wiU  Join  the  Senator 
in  the  request  for  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
coMifON  srrcs  ncKxrata:  action  to  nm  a 

LONOSTAITDINO   DrKOtnTT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  In  our 
American  Industrial  relations  sjrstem, 
there  must  be  one  labor  policy,  not  two. 
The  Inequity  in  our  laws  regarding 
piclceting  at  construction  sites  must  be 
corrected.  I  hope  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  can,  at 
an  early  date,  hold  hearings  to  consider 
this  measure  and  that  the  administra- 
tion will  urge  such  action.  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse]  In  offering 
this  bill.  We  are  Joined  by  a  large  nxua.- 
ber  of  distinguished  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle:  Senators  Cass.  Clabk, 


Hart,  Javits,  McCartht,  Mitcalf,  Mon- 
DALK,  and  WrLUAHs  of  New  Jersey. 

This  proposal  has  widespread  support. 
It  is  high  time  action  were  taken. 

This  bill,  the  so-called  common  situs 
picketing  legislation,  would,  if  enacted, 
reserve  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  Denver  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  case — 341  US.  675.  For 
over  a  decade,  this  decision  has  adverse- 
ly affected  thousands  of  building  and 
construction  trades  workers  throughout 
America.  It  has  established  two  labor 
policies  in  this  country:  one  which  ap- 
plies in  an  industrial  plant,  and  another 
which  applies  on  a  jobsite. 

In  April  1949,  when  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  first  rendered  Its  ad- 
ministrative decision  in  the  Denver 
Building  b  Construction  Trades  Council 
Case,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  been  in 
effect  for  only  20  months.  The  NLRB 
had  no  previotos  experience  with  the 
building  and  construction  industry  be- 
cause it  had  not  taken  jurisdiction  of 
this  industry  during  the  years  1935  to 
1947  when  the  Wagner  Act  was  in  effect. 

A  Republican  President,  Dwight  D. 
EiseiUiower,  first  recommended  that  leg- 
islation be  eruu:ted  along  the  precise  lines 
we  have  offered  today.  That  was  in  1954. 
He.  and  members  of  his  administration 
acting  on  his  behalf,  repeated  that  rec- 
ommendation on  niunerous  subsequent 
occasions. 

A  Democratic  President.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, as  a  Senator  In  1959,  coeuthored 
with  me,  and  some  others  in  both  parties, 
S.  2643,  which  sought  to  overcome  the 
Denver  decision. 

In  the  intervening  years  I  have  joined 
in  offering  succeeding  bills  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  Such  support  has  been  con- 
sistent, and  the  Issue  is  no  less  urgent 
now  than  in  the  past. 

I  mentioned  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Denver  decision,  we  have  two  labor  poli- 
cies in  America.  The  employees  of  a 
factory  can  engage  in  peaceful  picketing 
In  a  labor  dispute.  That  is  their  right 
under  the  law.  Construction  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  inequitably  restricted 
in  this  iDasic  freedom  because  of  a  tech- 
nicality in  the  law  which  did  not  take 
Into  account  the  special  facts  of  the 
building  and  construction  industry. 

In  the  construction  Industry,  Instead  of 
one  employer  with  different  departments 
for  different  kinds  of  work,  there  are 
numerous  contractors  on  the  jobsite  do- 
ing different  kinds  of  work.  Yet,  under 
the  Denver  decision,  if  the  Electricians 
Union  pickets  a  jobsite  because  of  a  dis- 
pute with  the  electrical  contractor  and 
the  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  other 
trades  do  not  cross  the  picket  line,  It  is 
held  that  the  Electricians  Union  is  guilty 
of  causing  a  secondary  boycott  in  viola- 
tion of  section  8(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Taft- 
HarUey  Act  because  the  pickets  are  aeld 
to  be  inducing  the  bricklayers  and  other 
trades  to  strike  with  the  object  of  com- 
pelling the  prime  contractor  who  emptoys 
them  to  stop  doing  business  with  the 
electrical  contractor.  Yet  It  is  legal  for 
the  EHectricians  Union  representing 
electrician  employees  in  a  factory  to 
picket  the  factory  site  even  though  the 
production  and  shipping  room  employees 
and  employees  represented  by  other 
unions  in  the  factory  refoae  to  cross  the 


picket  line.  This  is  simply  and  peXeOtij 
unfair.  Change  \n  this  deoade-old  In- 
justice is  long  overdue. 

In  1959,  when  CTongress,  by  the  Land- 
nun-Grlffin  Act,  added  section  8(e)  and 
8(f)  to  the  Natiorml  Labor  Relations  Act, 
it  recognized  that  the  tsrpical  building 
and  construction  job  or  project  is  an 
Integrated  economic  enterprise  even 
though  numerous  different  employers 
may  be  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
such  work.  If  this  is  the  law,  then  one 
labor  policy  should  apply  across  the 
board. 

The  late,  distinguished  Senator  Robert 
Taft  held  that  the  secondary  boy- 
cott should  be  outlawed  when  it  Injures 
the  business  of  a  third  person  who  Is 
wholly  unconcerned  In  the  disagreement 
between  an  employer  and  his  employees. 
I  agree.  The  difficulty,  however,  Is  that 
this  principle  cannot  reasonably  be  ap- 
plied to  employers  In  the  construction 
industry.  On  a  jobsite  these  employers 
are  either  engaged  as  joint  venturers  or 
in  the  relationship  of  contractors  and 
subcontractors  In  the  work  at  that  site. 
Thus,  within  the  economic  facts  of  this 
Industry,  these  employers  are  neither 
"third  persons"  nor  "wholly  uncon- 
cerned" In  the  lawful  labor  dispute  re- 
lating to  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  or 
better  conditions  of  employment,  or 
other  lawful  objectives  by  the  employees 
at  such  site.  The  realities  of  the  rela- 
tionships which  exist  at  a  Jobsite  simply 
refute  any  valid  claim  that  any  of  these 
employers  are  neutral  to  any  dispute 
which  might  occur  on  that  site. 

On  January  11,  1964,  President  Elsen- 
hower in  a  message  to  Congress  empha- 
sized this  fact  when  he  stated  that — 

The  prohibitions  in  the  act  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  designed  to  protect  In- 
nocent third  parties  from  being  mjured  in 
labor  disputes  that  are  not  their  concern. 
The  true  secondary  boycott  is  Indefensible 
and  must  not  be  permitted.  The  act  must 
not,  however,  prohibit  legitimate  concerted 
actlvlUes  against  other  than  Innocent  par- 
ties. I  recommend  that  the  act  be  clarified 
by  making  It  explicit  that  concerted  action 
against  ...  an  employer  on  a  construction 
project  who,  together  with  other  employers. 
Is  engaged  in  work  on  the  site  of  the  project, 
wlU  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary  boycott. 

The  bill  we  now  Introduce  Is  the  Eisen- 
hower recommendation,  with  a  modifica- 
tion to  provide  that  in  disputes  at  work- 
sites on  certain  national  defense  Instel- 
lations,  a  notice  of  Intent  to  strike  must 
be  given  not  less  than  10  days  in  advance 
to  both  Federal  and  State  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  such  matters  and  to  both 
employers  and  unions  concerned. 

This  recommendation  of  a  Republican 
President  has  had  not  only  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFL-CIO  on  behalf  of  the  combined 
labor  movement,  of  the  various  building 
and  construction  trades  unions,  but  also 
of  many  buUdlng  and  construction  con- 
tractors as  well. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pAssed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65)  to  ex- 
tend the  nerlod  for  making  no  change  ot 
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conditions  under  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  applicable  In  the  current 
dispute  between  the  railroad  carriers 
represented  by  the  National  Railway  La- 
bor Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

AX3THORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  TO  SIGN  DULY 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment  this  evening, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  and  that  the  Vice 
President  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
the  assistant  majority  leader  think  it  is 
possible  to  vote  on  this  proposal  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not. 
I  must  confess  in  all  honesty. 

Mr.  WIT  il  J  A  MS  of  Delaware.  We,  in 
the  minority,  are  trying  to  do  all  we  can 
to  help  the  majority  get  this  matter  mov- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand that.  I  will  express  that  statement 
to  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  no  further 
business 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request,  please? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
nzLD]  desires  unanimous  consent  to  be 
recognized  tomorrow  for  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tonight,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "^thout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HATFBBLD  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW. WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow  momlsg,  or  st  tbe 


hour  of  11 :30  tomorrow  morning,  which- 
ever comes  first,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  HAiriKLo]  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW. WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  speech  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfdeld] 
tomorrow,  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin]  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrglnla.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  April  12, 
1967,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  William  G.  Kalaidjian. 
minister,  Bedford  Park  Congregational 
Church,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and  chaplain,  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Oh  magnify  the  Lord  uHth  me,  and  let 
us  exalt  Mis  name  together; 

For  toith  Him  is  the  fountain  of  life: 
And  in  His  light  shall  we  see  light. — 
Psalms  34:  3;  36:  9. 

Almighty  God,  who  has  called  our 
Nation  to  a  place  of  great  responsibility 
throughout  the  world;  we  Thy  servants 
of  every  race,  creed,  and  nationality,  and 
clime  of  life,  ask  Thee  to  bless  our 
United  States  of  America. 

Grant  that  our  highest  ideals  and  as- 
pirations may  be  in  accordance  with  Thy 
wlU. 

Grant  us  genuine  understanding  and 
soxmd  government,  where  no  man  is 
above  the  law  and  no  man  is  beneath  It. 

Help  us  to  feel  the  imlty  and  piu-pose 
of  our  Nation  as  she  serves  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  makes  the  sacrifices  needed 
to  establish  her  credibility. 

Help  us  to  be  masters  of  ourselves  that 
we  may  always  be  servants  of  others  suid 
heirs  of  a  peace  that  will  endure,  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  life. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  i4>proved. 


NEW  YORK'S  WARM  WELCOME  TO 
JUDGE  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hbuse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
for  24  years  the  Honorable  Llndley  Beck- 
worth  was  a  Member  of  this  body  and  in 
a  number  of  Congresses  It  was  my  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  With 
other  members  of  that  committee  I  held 
Llndley  Beckworth  in  high  esteem  and 
warm  affection  during  our  association 
together  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 

It  is  pleasing  to  us  all  to  read  In  today's 
newspapers  of  the  warm  welcome  that 
awaited  him  at  the  commencement  of 
new  Judicial  duties  in  New  York. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  following  AP  dispatch  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  April  11,  1967: 
New  Yorkers  Welcome  Beckworth 

New  Tork  (Associated  Press*. — U.S.  Cus- 
toms Court  Judge  Llndley  Beckworth,  a 
Texan  recently  appointed  to  serve  here,  was 
welcomed  to  New  York  yesterday  by  100 
members  of  the  court  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Judge  Beckworth,  former  Texas  member 
of  Congress  and  state  legislator,  was  de- 
scribed by  Chief  Judge  Paul  P.  Rao  at  a 
reception  In  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  as  a 
"wise,  humane,  gentle  and  understanding 
person." 

Rao  said  Beckworth  would  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  court,  which  has  been  working 
shorthanded  for  the  last  few  months  and  is 
deluged  with  cases. 

"I  have  attended  many  warm  receptions  In 
Texas,"  Beckworth  s&ld,  "but  never  have  I 
been  received  by  some  who  are  virtual 
strangers  as  I  have  been  received  here  today." 

Beckworth,  63,  a  Democratic  congressman 
for  24  years.  Is  married  and  has  Ave  chUdren. 
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SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development 
Programs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES  SADLY  LACKING 
IN  WORLD  PRES-nOE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  Uie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
fanfare  accompanying  the  return  of  the 
Vice  Piesident  from  Europe,  I  think  a 
little  reality  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
An  assessment  of  his  ventures  abroad 
indicates  that  the  United  States  today  is 
sadly  lacking  in  world  prestige. 

After  bestowing  over  $125  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  fimds  on  various  and 
sundry  projects  and  endeavors  scattered 
around  the  globe,  our  Government  has 
reached  the  sad  state  of  affairs  where 
an  American  ofBcial  cannot  visit  a  for- 
eign capital  without  being  subjected  to 
abuse.  American  citizens  cannot  travel 
abroad  without  being  subject  to  arrest  or 
mistreatment.  At  the  present  time,  the 
President  is  negotiating  another  cornu- 
copia for  Latin  America.  Temporarily 
the  flood  of  complaint  and  Ingratitude, 
which  has  characterized  their  dealings 
with  us,  has  been  stilled  as  they  await 
the  opening  of  Uncle  Sam's  plnata  and 
can  see  what  they  can  expect  from  our 
ever-open  Treasury. 

That  the  rioting  abroad  which  swirled 
around  our  Vice  President  was  permitted 
by  the  authorities  was  an  Indication  that 
officials  there  were  not  totally  out  of  ac- 
cord with  the  purposes  of  the  riots.  No 
gliding  can  conceal  the  fact  that  our 
relationships  with  other  countries  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  Into  disrepair.  A 
review  of  past  practices  la  in  order. 

Since  our  own  freedom  is  at  stake,  we 
have  no  course  but  to  defend  freedom 
for  the  ingrates  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
But,  I  think  this  Congress  should  make 
certain  that  they  do  not  get  the  butter 
while  we  are  manning  the  guns. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SHOULD 
LOWER  REGULATION  Q 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ray 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  be  honest  with  the 
American  people  and  complete  the  roll- 
back of  interest  rates  to  the  levels  exist- 
ing before  December  6, 1M5. 

Amid  much  fanfare,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve last  week  reduced  the  discount  rate 
from  4^  to  4  percent.  I  am,  of  course, 
pleased  to  see  this  particular  Interest  rate 
go  down  but  under  present  circum- 
stances, this  action  is  not  expected  to  be 
overly  meaningful. 

The  Federal  Reserve  did  not  make 
mention  of  regulation  Q.  which  regulates 
the  amount  of  Interest  that  banks  may 
pay  on  time  deposits.  This  is  where  the 
big  Jump  In  Interest  rates  occurred  on 
December  6,  1965.  At  that  time,  the 
Federal  Reserve  raised  this  regulation  to 
a  whopping  5>4  percent— wiping  out  the 
ceilings  of  4  and  4  Mi  percent  which  had 
existed  prevloxisly. 

This  was  a  big  Jump — actually  37 »4 
percent— and  It  Is  this  interest  rate 
which  should  be  rolled  back  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 


The  Federal  Reserve  gave  the  country 
only  half  a  loaf  in  the  drop  of  the  dis- 
count rate  last  week.  It  should  com- 
plete the  Job  now  by  lowering  regula- 
tion Q. 

TV  AND  RADIO  STRIKE  HAD  SOME 
ADVANTAGES 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
can  think  of  no  Industry  which  makes 
greater  contribution  to  the  entertain- 
ment, comfort,  and  good  living  of  our 
I)eople  than  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry of  America.  It  would  have  been 
very  xmfortunate  during  the  recent 
strike  If  these  Industries  had  been  shut 
down  and  their  programs,  news,  and 
other  information  which  they  make 
available  to  the  American  people  had 
been  cut  off.  The  stations  and  networks 
rendered  a  great  service  during  the 
strike.  The  manner  in  which  they  han- 
dled their  programs  and  carried  on  was 
most  commendable.  The  members  of 
their  managerial  and  clerical  staffs  did 
a  magnificent  job  in  filling  in  for  the  so- 
called  professionals  who  were  out  on 
strike. 

The  facts  are  that  I  am  sort  of  dis- 
appointed the  strike  is  over.  The  non- 
professionals were  doing  such  a  grand 
Job  of  handling  the  programs.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  their  news  reporting  was 
done  with  absolute  accuracy,  with  no 
bias,  no  slanting  and  with  only  a  desire 
to  give  their  listeners  the  absolute  facts. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  net- 
works, the  individual  stations  and  theh- 
clerical  and  management  personnel  for 
a  Job  well  done. 


TO  EXTEND  PERIOD  FOR  MAKING 
NO  CHANGE  OF  CONDITIONS  UN- 
DER SECTION  10  OP  RAILWAY  LA- 
BOR ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  493)  to  extend 
the  period  for  making  no  change  of  con- 
ditions imder  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  applicable  In  the  current  dis- 
pute between  the  railroad  carriers  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  493 
Whereas  disputes  exist  between  the  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  RaUway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers;  International  Brotherhood  of  BoU- 
ermakers.  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Met&l  Workers' 
International  Association;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Brother- 
hood of  RaUway  Carmen  of  America;  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers 
functioning  through  the  Railway  Employees' 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  labor  organlEatlons; 
and 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  at 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  by  Executive  Order 
Niimbered  11324  ol  January  28.  19«7,  created 
an  Emergency  Board  to  Investigate  these  dis- 
putes and  report  Its  findings;  and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Board  has  reported 
and  the  statutory  period  for  mairing  no 
change  of  condltlcms,  as  extended  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  Lb  about  to  expire,  with- 
out the  parties  having  resolved  the  issues  in 
dispute,  thereby  continuing  to  threaten  sub- 
stantially to  Interrupt  Interstate  commerce 
to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  the  country 
at  essential  transportation  services;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essenOal  to  the  national 
Interest,  Including  the  naUonal  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  swvloee 
be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency measiire  Is  essential  to  security  and 
eontlnxilty  of  tranq>ortatlon  services  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  It  is  desirable  to  achieve  the  above 
objectives  in  a  manner  conducive  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  disputes  through  coUective  bar- 
gaining: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
renntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of 
tbe  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (46  VS.C.  160)  ahaU  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  with  reelect 
to  the  disputes  referred  to  in  Executive  Order 
Numbered  11324  of  January  28,  1967,  so  that 
no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be 
made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference,  or  by  their 
employees.  In  the  conditions  out  of  which 
such  disputes  arose  prior  to  12:01  ajn.  of 
Uay  3,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Sl)eaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

(BoUNo.ei] 

A^btey  Qude  Lakens 

Aohmore  w«m»»»  Idaho  «*»t*t'TH.  Ifd. 

Burton.  Utah  HMrey  ttv 

Dom  HoUaod  Pool 

FMser  Jones.  Mo.  St.  Onge 

Oarmata  Leggett  St^diens 

OTMa,  Greg.  Looc.  Ia.  WUUbbm,  mIss. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  410 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimoxis  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  PEMOD  FOR  MAK- 
ING NO  CHANGE  OP  CONDITIONS 
UNDER  SECTION  10  OF  THE  RAIL- 
WAY LABOR  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag6»«s3  ,  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SPRiKoiRl,  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  pointing 
out  that  at  12:01  ajn.  Thursday  morn- 
ing, this  Nation  faces  the  possibility  of 
a  strike  shutting  down  over  95  percent 
of  all  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  United 
States.  He  asked  that  the  Congress  pass 
legislation,  extending  for  20  days— that 
Is,  imtil  May  3 — the  existing  provisions 
of  law  under  which  this  strike  cannot 
take  place.  This  20-day  extension  also 
prohibits  the  railroads  involved  in  the 
current  dispute  from  making  any 
changes  In  work  rules  or  other  conditions 
of  employment  which  they  will  be  free 
to  make  at  12:01  a.m.  this  coming 
Thursday. 

The  members  of  our  committee  were 
invited  to  the  White  House  yesterday 
morning  and  we  all  received  a  briefing 
from  the  President  on  this  situation.  He 
asked  us  to  pass  this  legislation  prompt- 
ly, and  yesterday  afternoon  I  introduced 
the  resolutlcHi  which  is  before  the  House 
today,  and  the  memljers  of  our  commit- 
tee met  to  consider  the  resolution  and 
then  voted  to  report  it  to  the  House 
unanimously  on  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  our  vote  on  this  reso- 
lution in  the  committee  no  member  of 
our  committee  was  taking  one  side  or  the 
other  in  this  dispute.  I  want  to  make 
this  perfectly  clear,  and  I  also  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  vote  for  this  resolu- 
itcHi  does  not  In  my  opinion  put  any 
Member  of  this  body  in  the  position  of 
talcing  one  side  or  the  other  in  this 
dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  costs  to 
this  country  of  a  strike  in  the  railway 
industry  win  be,  as  the  President  pointed 
out  In  his  message.  Incalculable.  The 
first  day  of  the  strike,  for  example, 
would  stop  all  commuter  traffic  into 
some  of  our  major  metropolitan  centers. 
Can  you  imagine  the  horrible  traffic 
jams  that  will  be  created  in  New  York 
City,  In  Philadelphia,  in  Chicago — I 
might  add  to  a  degree  even  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.?  There  are  many  trains 
throughout  the  United  States  right  this 
minute  that  are  carrying  perishable 
foods.  Chlorine  moves  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  rail,  and  truck  transportation 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  rail  ship- 
ments. This  chlorine  Is  necessary  for 
treating  sewage  and  it  is  also  necessary 
for  treating  drinking  water.  What  are 
our  cities  that  reqiilre  chlorine  to  do 
if  rail  transportation  becomes  unavail- 
able to  them? 

The  President  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage that  there  will  be  atxne  adverse 
effects  on  shipments  to  Vietnam. 

There  are  other  consequences.  If  a 
strike  In  the  railroad  Indxistry  occurs. 
it  win  slow  down  the  economy  seriously. 
For  example,  coal  mining  will  virtuaUy 
have  to  cease  immediately.  Other  In- 
dustry dei>endent  on  rail  transportation 
will  rapidly  nm  out  of  suppUes  and 
run  out  of  storage  space  and  they  wUl 
liave  to  close  down.  A  nationwide  raU- 
road  strike  that  lasted  for  30  days  could 


throw  between  6  and  7  miUion  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  that  this  labor- 
management  dispute  be  settled. 

I  think  one  thing  ought  to  be  made 
perfectly  clear  at  this  point.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  possibility  of  a  rail- 
road strike  occurring  at  12:01  ajn.  day 
after  tomorrow  does  not  lie  necessarily 
with  labor  alone  nor  with  management 
alone.  Frankly.  I  do  not  know  which 
side  should  bear  the  blame  if  such  a 
strike  were  to  occur.  I  do  know  this. 
The  strike  could  be  avoided  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  wlU  accept  the  current 
proposals  made  by  management.  The 
strike  can  also  be  avoided  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  management  wlU  accept 
the  proposals  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  either  side  Is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  settlement  proposals  made  by 
the  other  side,  this  strike  can  be  avoided. 
Unfortunately,  neither  side  is  willing  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  the  other,  but  I 
understand  that  they  are  very  close. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  problem  re- 
solves itself  down  to  the  Issue  of  wages 
and  pay  differentials.  The  parties  are 
quite  close  together  and  they  should,  if 
true  coUective  bargaining  occurs,  be  able 
to  resolve  these  differences  themselves 
within  this  20 -day  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  reason 
for  this  legislation.  The  President  is 
required  to  be  out  of  the  country  for  a 
meeting  which  cannot  be  postponed. 
The  President  is  required  to  be  at  Pimta 
del  Este  on  a  mission  affecting  the  se- 
curity of  this  entire  hemisphere.  The 
decisions  that  wlU  be  made  at  Punta  del 
Este  win  be  decisions  affecting  the  entire 
world.  It  is  intolerable  to  think  that 
our  President,  while  engaged  in  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  negotiations  that  will 
be  going  on  at  Punta  del  Este  must  also 
be  required  to  deal  at  long  distance  with 
the  numerous  emergencies  and  prob- 
lems that  win  arise  in  the  event  of  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike.  Passage  of 
this  resolution  wiU  provide  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  possibility  of  this  strike 
until  after  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference. 

Now  briefly,  what  this  resolution  does 
is  to  say  that  where  the  procedures  set 
out  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  eis  applied 
to  this  dispute  prohibit  any  strikes  or 
changes  in  work  rules  by  either  of  the 
parties  to  this  dispute  until  April  13.  this 
prohibition  against  strikes  and  changes 
in  work  rules  is  extended  to  May  3.  It 
does  not  take  sides  in  the  dispute.  It 
prohibits  labor  from  striking,  which  they 
are  free  to  do  under  existing  law  as  of 
April  13,  and  it  also  prohibits  manage- 
ment from  making  any  changes  in  work 
rules,  which  they  are  also  free  to  do  on 
April  13.  The  prohibition  extends  for 
20  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  20  days' 
freeze  of  the  status  quo,  the  parties  may 
then  resort  to  self-help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  considered 
this  biU  yesterday  afternoon  and,  as  I 
mentioned,  was  unanimous  in  passing  it. 
I  hope  the  House  also  should  be  unani- 
mous, and  our  committee  recommends 
passage  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  serious  situation  is 
fast  developing  in  the  Midwest  and  I 
assume  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  trucking  industry.  Has 
the  committee  any  word  from  any  source 
as  to  some  form  of  intervention  in  that 
situation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  hesitate  to  get 
into  that  subject  with  this  possible  strike, 
too.  before  us.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
truckers  situation  wUl  soon  be  settled. 
That  Is  about  as  much  as  I  can  say. 
This  raUroad  situation  is  on  us  now,  and 
we  hope  that  the  House  will  take  effec- 
tive and  affirmative  action  Immediately. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  will  have  some 
idea  that  this  is  nothing  new,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  foUowlng: 

In  the  event  a  strllce  occurs  It  will  bring 
widespread  and  growing  distress. 

Many  Industries  which  rely  primarily  on 
rail  shipment — Including  coal  and  other 
mining  which  Is  dependent  on  rails  leading 
directly  to  the  mine,  steel  mills  that  ship 
by  rail,  certain  chemical  plants  which  load 
liquids  directly  Into  tank  cars,  and  synthetic 
fiber  mills  dependent  on  chemicals  which 
for  safety  reasons  can  be  carried  only  In  rail 
tantc  cars — all  of  these  and  others  would  be 
forced  to  close  down  almost  immediately. 
There  would  not  be  enough  refrigerated 
truck  capacity  to  transport  all  of  the  west 
coast  fruit  and  vegetable  crop.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  these  and  other  perishable 
products  would  rot.  Food  shortages  would 
begin  to  appear  In  New  York  City  and  other 
major  population  centers.  Mail  services 
would  be  disrupted.  The  delay,  cost  and 
confusion  resulting  from  diverting  traffic  to 
other  carriers  would  be  extremely  costly:  and 
considerable  rail  traffic  would  be  wholly  in- 
capable of  diversion. 

The  national  defense  and  security  would 
be  seriously  harmed.  More  than  400. OCK) 
commuters  would  be  hard  hit. 

As  more  and  more  industries  exhausted 
their  stockpiles  of  materials  and  compo- 
nents— including  those  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles,  metal  products, 
lumber,  paper,  glass,  and  others — the  idling 
of  men  and  machines  would  spread  like  an 
epidemic.  Construction  projects  dependent 
on  heavy  materials — exports  and  waterway 
shipping  dependent  on  raU  connections — 
community  water  supplies  dependent  on 
chlorine  which  also  moves  only  by  rail — 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Iron  ore, 
rubber  and  maohlnery,  magazine  publish- 
ers, and  transformer  manufacturers — all 
would  be  hard  hit  by  a  strike.  The  August 
grain  harvest  would  present  a  particularly 
:icute  problem. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  esti- 
mates that  by  the  30th  day  of  a  general  rail 
strike,  some  6  million  nonraUroad  workers 
would  have  been  laid  off  In  addition  to  the 
200,000  members  of  the  striking  brother- 
hoods and  500.000  other  railroad  employees — 
that  unemployment  would  reach  the  15- 
percent  mark  for  the  first  time  since  1940 — 
and  that  the  decline  in  our  rate  of  ONP 
would  be  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the 
decline  which  occurred  In  this  Nation's  worst 
postwar  recession. 

At  the  same  time,  shortages  and  bottle- 
necks would  Increase  prices — not  only  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  but  for  many  Industrial 
materials  and  finished  products  as  well- 
thus  Impairing  ova  efforts  to  Improve  our 
competitive  posture  In  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  and  to  safeguard  our  balance  of  pay* 
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ments  and  gold  reserves.  And  even  If  the 
strike  were  ended  by  private  or  congressional 
action  on  the  30th  day,  at  least  another 
month  would  be  required  before  the  ecoziomy 
would  be  back  on  its  present  expansion  track. 
Indeed,  a  prolonged  strike  could  weU  break 
the  back  of  the  present  expansion  and  topple 
the  economy  Into  recession  before  the  tax 
reductions  and  other  measures  now  before 
the  Congress  for  reinforcing  the  expansion 
have  had  a  chance  to  take  bold. 

The  statement  I  have  Just  read  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  Presidential  message 
dated  July  22,  1963 — nearly  4  years  8«o. 
At  that  time  we  were  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion at  least  simUar  to  that  facing  the 
Nation  today.  I  think  it  is  Interesting 
for  us  to  note  that  the  dire  effects  of  a 
nationwide  raU  strike  have  not  dimin- 
ished in  that  4-year  period  but  rather 
have  escalated. 

We  find,  for  Instance,  that  today  nearly 
twice  as  many  commuters  would  be  af- 
fected as  in  1963,  and  in  addition  to  aU 
other  compelling  considerations  we  find 
that  a  strike  would  seriously  affect  the 
support  of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
This  latter  consideration  alone  makes  It 
unthinkable  that  our  railroads  can  be 
allowed  to  stand  idle. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  present 
situation  and  the  impending  strike  that 
are  different  from  those  4  years  ago  and, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  far  more  encouraging. 
In  the  first  place,  the  issues  today  are 
more  clear  cut  and  constitute  what  might 
be  described  as  a  classic  labor-manage- 
ment difference  which  should,  and  prob- 
ably can,  eventually  be  solved  by  tradi- 
tional bargaining  methods. 

The  President  has  asked  that  the  Con- 
gress extend  the  cooUng  off  period  for  an 
additional  20  days.  Certainly  that  Is  not 
a  final  solution  to  the  problem  if  it  per- 
sists. The  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  can  well  afford  to  go  along  with 
this  Interim  suggestion  In  the  hope  that 
It  will  be  aU  of  the  action  required  of  us. 
It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  if  a  ertop- 
page  of  raU  service  finally  seems  inevi- 
table, we  must  then  face  up  to  the  stem 
and  unpleasant  duty  to  implement  the 
clear  and  necessary  purposes  for  which 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act  stands.  These 
purposes  are  set  forth  In  the  act  as  fol- 
lows: 
S  151a.  General  purposes. 

The  purposes  of  the  chapter  are:  (1)  To 
avoid  any  Interruption  to  commerce  or  to 
the  operation  of  any  carrier  engaged  there- 
in; (2)  to  f<H-bld  any  limitation  upon  free- 
dom of  association  among  employees  or  any 
denial,  as  a  condition  of  employment  or 
otherwise,  of  the  right  of  employees  to  Join 
a  labor  organization;  (3)  to  provide  for  the 
complete  Independence  of  carriers  and  of  em- 
ployees In  the  matter  of  self -organization  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter;  (4) 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  set- 
tlement of  all  disputes  concerning  rates  of 
pay.  rules,  or  working  conditions;  (6)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prompt  and  orderly  settlement 
of  all  disputes  growing  out  of  grievances  or 
out  of  the  Interpretation  or  application  of 
agreements  covering  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or 
working  conditions. 

I  think  we  should  note  and  note  weU 
that  the  first  and  probably  overriding 
purpose  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  to 
avoid  any  interruption  to  conmierce  and 
to  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  This 
we  obviously  must  do. 


For  these  reasons  I  clearly  support  the 
action  suggested  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 493  and  sincerely  hope  that  by  the 
end  of  this  additional  period  the  parties 
to  the  present  dispute  can  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  understanding  and  contract. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  resolution.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 493. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
l^eaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  396,  nays  8,  not  voting  28,  as 
foUows: 

[RoUNo.63) 
YEAS— 396 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Term. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Oak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Aflhbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayree 
Baring 
Bates 
BatUn 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blstnlk 
Boggs 
Bolsnd 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzm&n 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 


Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conts 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Qa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

delaOarza 

Oelaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DmgeU 

Dole 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Bckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

BUberg 

Brlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

PasceU 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Pino 

PlEher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Priedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Ocaiflanakls 
Ollashsr 


Gardner 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Qlalmo 
Qlbbons 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
OoodllDg 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Qrifflths 
Gross 
O rover 
Oubser 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
HaUeck 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
echmidt 
Hanley 

Wanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

K&rth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Oallf. 

King,  N.Y, 


Klrwan 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Slack           ^  - 

Kleppe 

OTIelU,  Mass. 

Rmlth.  Oallf.' 

Kluczyn«ki 

Ottlnger 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kornegay 

Smith.  N.T. 

Kupferman 

Patman 

Smith,  Okla. 

Kuykendall 

Patten 

Snyder 

Kyi 

Pelly 

Springer 

Kyros 

Pepper 

Stafford 

Laird 

Perkins 

Staggers 

Landrum 

PettU 

Stanton 

Langen 

Phllbln 

Steed 

Latta 

Pickle 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Lennon 

Pike 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Lipscomb 

Pimle 

Stratton 

Uoyd 

Poage 

Stubblefleld 

McCarthy 

Poff 

Stuckey 

McClory 

Price,  m. 

Sullivan 

McClure 

Price,  Tex. 

Taft 

Mcculloch 

Pryor 

Talcott 

McDade 

Puclnskl 

Taylor 

McDonald. 

PurceU 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mich. 

Quie 

Teague,  Tex. 

McPaU 

Qiitllen 

Tenzer 

McMUlan 

Ralls  back 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Macdonald, 

Randall 

Thompson^J 

Mass. 

Rarick 

Thomson,  Wis. 

MacGregor 

Bees 

Tuck 

Machen 

Reld.  ni. 

Tunney 

Madden 

Held,  N.T. 

UdaU 

Mahon 

Belfti 

Ullman 

Mailliard 

Relnecke 

Utt 

Marsh 

Resnlck 

Van  Deerlln 

Martm 

Reuas 

Vander  Jagt 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Vanlk 

Matsimaga 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Vlgorito 

Mayne 

Rlegle 

Waggonner 

Meeds 

Uvers 

Waldle 

MeskUI 

Roberts 

Walker 

Michel 

Roblson 

Wampler 

MUler.  Calif. 

Rodino 

Watklns 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Watson 

Mills 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Watts 

Mlnish 

Whalen 

Mink 

Booney.  N.T. 

WhaUey 

Mlnshall 

Rooney,  Pa. 

wmte 

Mlze 

Rosenthal 

Whltener 

Monag&n 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltten 

Montgomery 

Roth 

WldnaU 

Moore 

Boudebush 

Wiggins 

Moorbead 

Roush 

Williams,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Rumsfeld 

WUson.Bob 

Morris,  N.  Mez 

Buppe 

Wilson. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Batterfleld 

Charles  H. 

Morton 

8t  Germain 

Winn 

Mosher 

Saylor 

Wolff 

Moss 

Schadeberg 

Wright 

Multer 

Scberle 

Wyatt 

Murphy,  m. 

Scheuer 

Wydler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Schneebell 

Wylle 

Myers 

Schwelker 

Wyman 

Natcher 

Schwengel 

Tates 

Nedzl 

Scott 

Toimg 

Nelsen 

Selden 

Younger 

Nichols 

Shipley 

Zablockl 

Nix 

Shriver 

Zlon 

O'Hara.  m. 

Slkee 

Zwach 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Slsk 

O'Konski 

Skubttz 
NAT&-« 

Barrett 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Burton,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Ryan 

Dulskl 

Olsen 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Aahmore 

Garmatz 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Green.  Oreg. 

May 

Burton,  Utah 

Gude 

Pollock 

Clausen, 

Harvey 

Pool 

DonH. 

Jones,  Mo. 
Leggett 

Conyers 

St.  Onge 

Don<^ue 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Dom 

Long.  Md. 

WUllams.  Miss. 

Edwards,  Calif 
Fraser 

Lukens 
McBwen 

Willis 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  House  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  WUllams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr   Bur- 
ton of  Utah. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  liong  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
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Mrs.  Oi««n  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
iti.  Long  of  Maryland  wltb  Mr.  Edwards  of 
OallfoRUa. 
Mr.  WUlla  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  jc^nt  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following  Utle 
In  which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 

S.J.  Res.  08.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
period  for  making  no  change  of  conditions 
under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
applicable  in  the  current  dispute  between 
the  railroad  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional RaUway  Labor  Conference  and  certain 
of  their  employees. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  PERIOD  FOR  MAK- 
ING NO  CHANGE  OP  CONDITIONS 
UNDER  SECTION  10  OP  THE  RAIL- 
WAY LABOR  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  65)  to  extend  the  period  for  making 
no  change  of  conditions  under  section  10 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  awjliceble  In 
the  current  dispute  between  the  railroad 
carriers  represented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employees,  a  similar  resolution  to 
the  one  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  66 

Whereas  disputes  exist  between  the  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers;  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders.  Black- 
smiths. Forgers  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  International  Association;  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers; 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America; 
International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and 
OUers  functioning  through  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees' Department,  AFL-CIO,  labor  organi- 
sations; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
purs\iant  to  the  prorisions  of  section  10  of 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act,  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11834  of  J8inuary  28,  1967,  created  an 
Emergency  Board  to  Investigate  these  dis- 
putes and  report  Its  findings;  and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Board  has  reported 
and  the  statutory  period  for  making  no 
change  of  conditions,  as  extended  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  is  about  to  expire,  with- 
out the  parties  having  resolved  the  Issues  in 
dispute,  thereby  continuing  to  threaten  sub- 
stantially to  Interrupt  interstate  commerce 
to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  the  country  of 
essential  transportation  services;  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  to  the  national  In- 
terest, Including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  services 
be  maintained:  and  •-- 


Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency measure  is  essential  to  security  and 
contlntdty  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  to  achieve  the  above 
objectives  In  a  manner  conducive  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  disputes  through  collective  bar- 
gaining :  Therefore  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Teaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreaa  assembled,  That  the  provisions 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shall  be 
extended  for  an  additional  period  vrlth  re- 
spect to  the  disputes  referred  to  in  Executive 
Order  No.  11324  of  January  28,  1»67,  so  that 
no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be 
made  by  the  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  Railway  Labor  Conference,  or  by 
their  employees,  in  the  conditions  out  of 
which  such  disputes  arose  prior  to  12:01 
a  Jn.  of  May  3.  1967. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  493)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2512)  for  the 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  law, 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEB    OF   TH«    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HM.  2512. 
with  Mr.  Dent  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday,  April  6,  1967,  the 
Committee  had  agreed  that  chapter  1  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

There  wm  pending  the  amendment 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  and 
the  substitute  amendment  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kastenmeier]. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottin- 
ger 1  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastin- 
meizr]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OrrmoKE  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Kastenmdxe:  On  page  11,  line  20,  strike  out 
all  of  section  111. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Thursday  I  offered  the  pending  substi- 
tute amendment  to  strike  out  section  ill, 
which  section  deals  with  application  of 
copyright  protection  to  CATV. 

I  offered  my  substitute  striking  sec- 
tion 111  primarily  for  two  reasons:  First, 
to  head  off  an  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whiti- 
ner],  which  would  have  had  the  unde- 
sirable effect  of  exempting  all  CATV  from 
any  copyright  protection  whatsoever; 
second,  because  of  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems between  my  own  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

After  consultation  with  the  two  com- 
mittees, the  jurisdictional  problem  has 
now  been  worked  out,  as  I  understand 
it.  The  agreement  that  I  believe  has 
been  arranged  between  the  two  commit- 
tees provides  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will  take 
up  promptly  the  problem  of  regulation  of 
CATV,  referring  the  matter  of  copy- 
right protection  of  CATV  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  at  that  time. 
This  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
very  excellent  and  intricate  solution  to 
the  copyright  coverage  of  CATV  worked 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastenmeier]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  leaving  all  CATV  fully 
subject  to  copyright  protection,  with  no 
exception  whatsoever,  under  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
New  York. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  most  desirable  solu- 
tion to  the  CATV  copyright  problem.  It 
Is  unduly  harsh  In  its  effect  on  CATV 
under  the  New  York  court  decision— 
and  it  leaves  some  uncertainty  because 
the  New  York  decision  is  subject  to  ap- 
peal. 

I  think  the  solution  presented  by  the 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastenmeier],  is  a  very  excellent  solu- 
tion. It  is  complicated.  I  sympathize 
with  the  Members  in  their  frustration 
in  trying  to  work  their  way  through  the 
complications.  Stripped  or  verbiage, 
however,  the  amendment  provides  es- 
sentially that  CATV  which  merely  am- 
plifies a  signal  or  which  is  for  certain 
public  uses  will  not  be  subject  to  copy- 
right liability.  CATV  which  introduces 
coverage  to  areas  not  covered  or  which 
is  brought  in  to  an  area  to  compete  with 
existing  coverage  will  be  subject  to  copy- 
right protection. 

Section  ill  seems  to  me  a  sensible, 
well  thought  out  compromise  on  copy- 
right coverage  of  CATV.  Especially  with 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier], 
I  think  It  would  be  the  most  desirable 
disposition  of  this  question. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  of  wholesale 
copjrrlght  exemption  posed  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whttkner],  however,  and  In 
view  of  the  agreement  made  between  the 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees. I  think  my  amendment,  deleting 
CATV  altogether  from  this  bill  and  leav- 
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Ing  Its  copyright  coverage  to  the  courts 
for  the  time  being,  is  the  best  available 
disposition  of  the  matter, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  dean  of  my  dele- 
gation and  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  will  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  strike  out  section  111.  That  action 
has  been  agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  con- 
ferences and  negotiations  that  have  been 
going  on  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr,  Stacgehs], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

There  Is  of  course  some  overlapping 
jurisdiction  In  this  matter.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  Jurisdiction 
over  copyrights.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
jurisdiction  over  regulation  of  communi- 
cations like  CATV  and.  discretion  being 
the  better  part  of  valor,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who 
have  been  very  active  on  this  matter, 
deemed  It  advisable  to  yield  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  let  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  con- 
tinue its  study  of  CATV.  And  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  would  have 
prlmar>'  concern  over  copyrights  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  over  regulation  of  CATV. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and 
myself  are  in  utter  accord  on  this  matter. 
We  will  work  in  tandem,  and  the  com- 
mittees will  work  in  tandem  so  that  we 
can  work  out  an  amicable  solution  to  this 
matter,  and  thus  do  away  with  a  rather 
vexatious  and  dlfflcult  controversy  that 
has  already  arisen,  and  which  my  arise 
again  unless  this  agreement  Is  carried 
out. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
that  he  is  In  accord  with  this  matter. 
I  do  hope  the  gentlemtm  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  express  some  words  of  accord 
along  the  lines  I  have  uttered. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  might  say  If  the  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute  Is  disposed  of,  I  will  vote 
for  the  bin. 

If  the  CATV  provision  is  brought  up 
In  our  committee  and  the  matter  of  copy- 
rights Is  Involved,  it  will  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  educational 
TV  dispute  will  be  resolved  because  I 
think  It  Is  a  national  issue  and  should  be 
allowed  to  go  nationwide  without  any 
limitation  being  put  on  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OrmfGEH]  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield 
further? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  th&t  the 
educational  TV  Issue  Is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  It  should  be  allowed  If  neces- 
sary to  proceed  nationwide  without  being 
limited  to  any  particular  radius.  It  af- 
fects my  children  and  the  children  of 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  as  well 
as  all  children  In  the  United  States,  and 
certatoly  we  do  not  want  to  limit  it  to 
any  one  area.  That  Is  are  reason  I  am 
hopeful,  that  when  it  Is  finally  resolved, 
there  Is  not  going  to  be  a  limitation  put 
on  educational  TV  within  certain  areas. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  has  given  me  assurances 
that  that  is  his  Intention.  I  believe  that 
is  right:  Is  It  not,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  latter  statement 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  Is  correct.  I  will  co- 
operate with  him  on  educational  TV. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
forthright  and  statesmanlike  manner  In 
which  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
has  embraced  the  suggestions  that  I  have 
made  so  that  we  can  get  this  matter 
amicably  adjusted  without  too  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  committee,  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  solution 
of  this  should  have  been  the  acceptance 
of  the  Kastenmeier  amendments.  Those 
were  well  thought  out  amendments. 
Pour  of  them  favored  TV.  Amendment 
No.  5  favored  CATV.  I  believe  it  was 
the  best  compromise  that  could  be  had 
under  the  circumstances  and  I  still  be- 
lieve the  solution,  as  brought  up  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier] ,  was  correct,  and  I  still  think 
it  is  correct.  However,  If  It  Is  the  will  of 
this  body  to  strike  out  section  111  alto- 
gether, we  still  have  not  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  copyrights,  and  we  have  thrown 
CATV  out  the  window  for  all  present  and 
practical  purposes  so  far  as  the  national 
problem  is  concerned. 

Those  of  you  who  have  heard  me  on 
the  floor  know  that  I  have  not  been  an 
advocate  of  CATV.  I  have  had  serious 
doubts  and  reservations  as  to  what 
CATV  can  or  ought  to  do.  In  some  ways 
this  takes  us  just  as  far  In  the  other  di- 
rection as  the  Whitener  amendment  did 
In  giving  CATV  complete  relief  from  any 
copyright  law. 

I  think,  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottingbi],  that  the  Kasten- 


meier amendments.  If  adopted,  would 
have  been  a  correct  solution  for  this 
whole  problem  both  as  to  TV  and  CATV. 
However,  since  this  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees, 
I  will  go  along,  but  I  still  think  that  is 
not  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I 
want  to  say  he  has  expressed  my  feelings 
exactly.  I  think  the  best  legislation 
would  have  been  to  adopt  section  ill 
and  the  Kastenmeier  amendments  and 
handle  future  problems  of  this  nature  by 
agreement  between  the  two  committees. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Win  3«>u  state  your 
opinion  on  the  parliamentary  situation 
at  this  time?  When  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday,  the  Kasten- 
meier amendments  had  been  offered. 
Your  amendment  was  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  Now  If  your  amendment  or 
substitute  Is  adopted,  then  all  of  section 
ill  will  be  struck  out  of  HH.  2512.  Is 
that  the  situation,  as  you  imderstand  it? 

Mr.  omNGER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
this.  I  would  have  supported  the  Kas- 
tenmeier amendments  because  some  of 
my  radio  stations  have  insisted  the  bill  is 
objectionable  without  these  changes. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  had  some  doubts 
about  regulating:  TV.  radio,  and  CATV 
In  a  copyright  bill.  There  Is  a  lot  of  merit 
to  the  bill.  If  section  ill  can  be  re- 
moved. If  the  gentleman's  substitute  is 
adopted  I  can  support  the  remainder  of 
HJl.  2512.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  help  and  assistance. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  If  the  substitute  is  adopted,  the 
situation  as  far  as  oopyrijght  is  concerned 
would  be  exactly  where  it  Is  now,  and 
under  the  court  decision  In  United  Art- 
ists Television,  Inc.  against  Fortolghtly 
Corp.  there  is  a  complete  copyright  li- 
ability of  the  CATV  stations.  Including 
those  that  operate  within  the  area  of 
original  trananlsslon  as  well  as  those 
that  operate  beyond  that  area. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Court  In  New  York,  which  Is  now  subject 
to  appeal.  But  as  of  now,  the  situation 
would  be  that  CATV  would  be  subject  to 
copyright  liability  In  all  of  Its  traiiauls- 
slons. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  Is  my  further  un- 
derstanding that  copyright  liability  Is 
Imposed  by  other  sections  of  this  bill 
relating  to  transmissions  and  retransmis- 
sions by  television  and  CATV  stations  in- 
cluding section  100  and  other  seoticms  of 
the  bilL 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  You  are  correct. 
Other  sections  of  this  btU  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  CATV  under  the  definitions 
of  coverage  set  forth  elsewhere  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Cfaalnnan.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
further  reference  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OmMQXR]  and  the  gentleman  from 
niinoLs  [Mr.  Springer],  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate my  xmderstandlng  that  the  deletion 
of  section  111  from  the  bill  H.R.  2512 
continues  the  ocmplicatlon  which  exists 
with  regturd  to  the  retransmission  of  tele- 
vision signals  by  Commimlty  antenna 
system — CATV.  Under  the  case  of 
United  Artists  Television,  Inc.  v.  Fort- 
night Corp.,  255  F.  Supp.  177,  copyright 
liability  exists  with  regard  to  all  CATV 
transmissions  whether  serving  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  television  station 
from  which  the  pirogram  originally 
emanates  or  In  some  area  beyond  that 
normally  served  by  such  a  station. 

It  is  dl£Qcult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  subject  of  copyright  liability  can  be 
resolved  by  deferring  jurisdiction  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fort or  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  involve  Itself  In  the 
subject  of  regulating  television  broad- 
casting or  secondary  transmission  opera- 
tions. The  single  subject  with  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  sought  to  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction  was  that  respecting 
copyright  liability  lncludin.g  liability  for 
royalties  to  copyright  owners  and 
licensees. 

In  my  previous  statements  in  support 
ot  the  committee  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KASTXNiCKm].  I  endeavored  to  point  out 
that  section  111.  as  thus  amended,  would 
substantially  resolve  the  subject  of  copy- 
right liability  as  between  copyright 
owners  and  licensees  on  the  one  hsmd 
and  those  making  a  secondary  transmis- 
sion of  the  copyrighted  work.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  subject  of  regulating 
CATV  operations  will  now  be  considered 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  I  hope  and  expect  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  again  consider 
as  a  separate  Item  the  subject  of  copy- 
right liability  of  CATV  operators. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  HJl.  2512  covers 
televising  by  original  transmission  as 
well  as  by  community  antenna  systems 
of  copyrighted  material.  Such  televi- 
sion operations  are  subject  to  this  and 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Any  relief  from  liability  as  provided  In 
this  bill  or  as  directed  in  the  case  cited 
win  have  to  come  from  additional  legis- 
lation. 

In  my  opinion  the  decision  to  delete 
section  111  win  have  the  effect  of  post- 
poning the  action  that  could  have  and 
should  have  been  taken  by  retaining  sec- 
tion 111  In  the  bill.  I  regret  the  possible 
hardship  which  may  result  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  In  deleting  section  111 
at  this  time.  I  hope  It  Is  restored  In  sub- 
stantiedly  the  same  form  very  soon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KAsmjinara]. 

Mr.  OTTTNGtER.  Mr.  Ch*lrman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OTONQER.  I  believe  the  vote 
should  be  on  my  subetitute  rather  than 
OQ  th«  amendment  c^ered  by  the  gentle- 


man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastem- 
mcbb]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
took  the  floor  and  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  substitute. 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  I  did  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  ajsked  if  there  was 
any  objection,  and  no  objection  was 
raised. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No;  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottingbr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastxn- 
meikr],  as  amended  by  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorit  [Mr.  Ottingkh]. 

The  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMKNT    OrmXD    BT    MM.    MILLXS    OF 
CAljrORNIA 

Mr.  MILLER  Of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MnxxB  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  10.  Une  37,  atrlke  out  all 
of  section  116  and  Insert: 
"I  lia.  Scope  of  exclusive  rlgbts  In  nondra- 
matlo  mualcal  works:   Public  per- 
formances by  means  of  coin-oper- 
ated pboDorecord  players. 

"(a)  liiMrtATTONs  ON  EZCI.T7SIVX  Right. — 
In  the  case  of  a  nondramatlc  musical  work 
embodied  In  a  pbonorecord,  the  exclusive 
right  imder  clause  (4)  of  section  lOfl  to  per- 
form the  work  pubUcly  by  means  of  a  coin- 
operated  pbonorecord  player  la  limited  aa 
follows: 

"(1)  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
in  which  the  public  performance  takes  place 
Is  not  Uable  for  Infringement  with  respect  to 
such  public  performance  unless: 

"(A)  he  Is  the  operator  of  the  pbonorecord 
player;  or 

"(B)  be  rtfusea  or  falls,  within  one  month 
after  receipt  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
of  a  request,  at  a  time  during  which  the 
certificate  required  by  subclause  (1)(A)  of 
subsection  (b)  Is  not  affixed  to  the  phono- 
record  player,  by  the  copyright  owner,  to 
make  full  disclosure,  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied maU,  of  the  identity  of  the  operator  of 
the  pbonorecord  player. 

"(3)  The  operator  of  the  coin-operated 
pbonorecord  player  may  obtain  a  compulsory 
license  to  perform  the  work  publicly  on  that 
pbonorecord  player  by  filing  the  application, 
affixing  the  certificate,  and  paying  the  royal- 
ties provided  by  subsection  (b). 

"(b)      Rkcokoation      of      CoiN-OpnATXD 

PHONOBXCOXD     Pl.ATKa.      ArrtXATION      OF     CXB- 

nncATX.  AND  RoTALTT  Patablx  Umdxx  Cou- 

PUIAOBT    IjICXKSX. — 

"(1)  Any  operator  who  wishes  to  obtain 
a  oompulaory  license  for  the  public  per- 
formance of  nondramatlc  musical  works  on 
a  coin-operated  pbonorecord  player  shall  ful- 
fill the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  Before  or  within  one  month  after 
such  performances  are  made  available  on  a 
particular  pbonorecord  player,  and  during 
the  month  of  January  In  each  succeeding 
year  that  such  performances  are  made  avaU- 
able  in  that  particular  pbonorecord  player, 
he  shaU  fUe  In  the  Copyright  Office,  In  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  that  the  Regis- 
ter of  CopyrlghU  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, an  application  containing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  operator  of  the  pbono- 
record  player    and    the   manufacturer   and 


serial  number  or  other  explicit  Identification 
of  the  pbonorecord  player,  and  he  shall  de- 
posit with  the  Register  of  Copyrights  a 
royalty  fee  for  the  current  calendar  year  of 
eight  dollars  for  that  particular  pbonorecord 
player. 

"(B)  Within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  an  ap- 
pUcatlon  and  a  royalty  fee  pursuant  to  sub- 
clause (A),  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
Issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  for  the 
pbonorecord  player. 

"(C)  The  operator  shall  affix  to  the  par- 
ticular pbonorecord  player.  In  a  position 
where  It  can  be  readily  examined  by  the 
public,  the  certificate,  Issued  by  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  under  subclause  (B),  of  the 
latest  application  made  by  him  under  sub- 
clause (A)  of  this  clause  with  respect  to  that 
pbonorecord  player. 

"(2)  Pallure  to  file  the  application,  to  affix 
the  certificate  or  to  pay  the  royalty  required 
by  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  renders  the 
public  performance  actionable  as  an  act  of 
Infringement  under  section  601  and  fully 
subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by  section 
603  through  606. 

"(c)  DisxaiBxmoN  of  Rotaltixs. — 

"(1)  After  the  first  day  of  January  In  each 
year,  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  file  an 
action  In  the  nature  of  an  Interpleader  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  shall  tiirn  over  to  the 
cotirt  the  royalty  fees  deposited  with  the 
Register  during  the  preceding  year,  for  the 
purpoee  of  having  the  court  distribute  them. 
The  court  shall  distribute  the  royalty  fees 
to  copyright  owners  or  their  agents  asserting 
claims  thereto  within  the  period  of  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  court,  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  every  c^^yrlght  owner  not  affili- 
ated with  a  performing  rights  society  the 
court  shall  distribute  the  pro  rata  share  of 
the  deposited  royalty  fees  to  which  such 
copyright  owner  proves  his  entitlement;  and 

"(B)  To  the  performing  rights  societies 
the  court  shall  distribute  the  remainder  of 
the  deposited  royalty  fees  In  such  pro  rata 
shares  as  they  shall  by  agreement  stipulate 
among  themselves,  or.  If  they  fall  to  agree, 
the  pro  rata  shares  to  which  such  performing 
rights  societies  prove  their  entitlement. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  Interpleader 
and  the  turning  over  of  the  deposited  royalty 
fees  to  the  court,  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
■ball  be  discharged  from  any  further  respon- 
slbUlty  with  respect  to  the  coUectlon,  hold- 
ing, and  distributing  of  the  royalty  fees  for 
the  year  for  which  the  Interpleader  was  filed. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  the  coUectlon,  hold- 
ing, and  distributing  of  the  deposited  royalty 
fee*,  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shaU  be  a 
passive  trustee,  whose  sole  functions  are  to 
receive  appUcatlona,  Issue  certificates,  receive 
deposited  royalty  fees,  and  turn  the  royalty 
feea  over  to  the  court  In  accordance  with 
clauses  (1)  and  (3),  and  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions relating  to  these  functions. 

"(d)  CamiNAL  Pknaltiks. — Any  person 
who  knowingly  makes  a  false  represenUtlon 
of  a  material  fact  In  an  application  filed 
under  clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (b),  or 
who  knowingly  alters  a  certificate  Issued 
under  clause  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (b)  or 
knowingly  afllxes  such  a  certificate  to  a 
pbonorecord  player  other  than  the  one  It 
coven,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •3,600. 

"(e)  DKFiNrrioNS. — As  used  In  this  secUon, 
the  foUowing  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

"(1)  a  'coin-operated  pbonorecord  player' 
Is  a  machine  or  device  that: 

"(A)  la  employed  solely  for  the  perform- 
ance of  non-dramatlo  musical  works  by 
means  of  phonorecords  upon  being  activated 
by  Insertion  of  a  coin; 

"(B)  Is  located  in  an  establishment  mak- 
ing no  direct  or  indirect  charge  for  admis- 
sion; 

"(C)  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  Utles 
of  aU  the  musical  works  available  for  per- 
(onnaoce  on  it,  which  list  Is  affixed  to  the 
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pbonorecord  player  or  posted  In  the  estab- 
lishment In  a  prominent  position  where  It 
can  be  readily  examined  by  the  public;  and 

"(D)  affords  a  choice  of  works  available 
for  performance  and  permits  the  choice  to 
be  made  by  the  patrons  of  the  establishment 
in  which  It  Is  located. 

"(3)  An 'operator' Is  any  person  who,  alone 
or  Jointly  with  others : 

"(A)  owns  a  coin-operated  pbonorecord 
player;  or 

"(B)  has  the  power  to  make  a  coin-op- 
erated pbonorecord  player  avaUable  for 
placement  In  an  estabilsbmeDt  for  purposes 
of  public  performance;  or 

"(C)  has  the  power  to  exercise  primary 
control  over  the  selection  of  the  muslciU 
works  made  available  for  pubUc  performance 
In  a  coin-operated  pbonorecord  player. 

"(3)  A  'performing  rights  society'  is  an  as- 
sociation or  corporation  that  licenses  the 
public  performance  of  nondramatio  musical 
works  on  behalf  of  the  copyright  owners, 
such  as  the  American  Soclet^  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers,  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.,  and  SESAC,  Inc." 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Mr.  Chairman, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  is  the  amendment 
which  has  been  discussed  and  which 
would  change  section  116  very  material- 
ly, and  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
[Mr.  Kastekmkixr],  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  MitLzi]  are  in  a 
position  to  answer  questions  that  might 
be  asked  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment?   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIEK.  ITiat  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  committee  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  as  Just  read. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  may  say  that  this  Is  a  com- 
promise, as  htis  been  stated,  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  parties  in  contention. 
I  hope  it  will  carry. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  trotn  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  (Chairman,  speaking 
individually,  I  will  accede  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemen  from 
California.  I  suppose,  as  Indicated  ear- 
lier today,  that  each  of  us  would  handle 
this  problem  somewhat  differently. 
Yet,  I  believe,  from  all  I  have  learned, 
that  this  represents  a  middle  ground  to 
resolve  the  basis  of  the  controversy. 
After  all,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  from  the  very  be- 
ginning simply  was  to  i>ersuade  the  par- 
ties in  Interest  to  come  to  an  accord. 
The  amendment  that  the  gentleman  has 


offered  represents  the  reaching  of  that 
accord. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  may  say  that  this  repre- 
sents a  matters  which  has  been  in  con- 
tention for  over  20  years.  We  had  come 
to  an  impasse.  I  do  not  personally  like 
it,  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  It  does 
represent  a  compromise.  Each  side  has 
given  in.  I  believe  in  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned we  can  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMKIKK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  underline  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  said.  This  is 
really  an  historic  moment  in  this  par- 
ticular controversy,  because  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  major  parties  to  this 
dispute  have  ever  agreed,  even  though 
somewhat  reluctantly.  I  would  further- 
more state  that  I  believe  the  public  in- 
terest is  represented  in  the  amendment. 
Therefore  I  support  it. 

Mr.  M(X}RE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MCX)RE.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  In  Its  most  simple  terms 
the  basis  of  this  amendment  just  read  Is 
the  coin-operated  music  box  operators 
are  relieved,  in  this  particular  form,  of 
the  recordkeeping  that  the  present  lan- 
guage before  us  envisions,  and  that  sub- 
stantially there  has  been  an  agreement 
as  to  the  dollar  amoimt  per  box  per 
year?  Do  I  understand  further  that  this 
amendment  contemplates  that  agreed 
sums  of  money  would  be  paid  to  the 
Copyright  Office  rather  than  responsi- 
bility for  distribution  for  the  same  be- 
ing upon  the  owner  of  the  coin-operated 
machines? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MCX)RE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  agreement  and 
compliment  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  reaching  a  comprcMnise  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROOESIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  that  all  of  the  present 
section  116,  beginning  on  page  19  and 
continuing  down  through  part  of  page 
23,  will  be  stricken,  and  that  we  are  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman,  by  which  we  get  away  from 
the  Idea  that  every  Jukebox  operator 
must  fUe  a  report  each  year  with  the 
Copyright  OfBce.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  provides. 
In  effect,  that  during  the  first  30  days  of 
each  year,  that  Is,  January  of  each  year, 
each  Jukebox  operator  should  apply  to 
the  Copyright  OfDce  and  there  pay  a  fee 
of  $8  per  box  for  that  particular  year, 
that  the  Jukebox  operator  then  would 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  Copjrrlght 
Office,  and  that  the  certificate  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  Jukebox. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  Is 
correct. 


Mr.  ROQERS  of  Colorado.  And  that 
the  ASCAP,  the  BMI.  or  other  perform- 
ance rights  societies  or  enforcement 
agencies  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
mand or  collect  from  the  Jukebox  opera- 
tor save  and  except  for  that  (8  that  he 
paid  once? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  would 
like  to  go  one  step  further  and  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  MnxEB 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  order  to 
make  this  absolutely  clear,  I  point  out 
that  I  do  not  want  the  UJS.  Government 
paying  for  this. 

There  Is  a  provlskxi  on  p«ige  4  of  this 
amendment  which  says,  with  respect  to 
the  collection,  holding,  and  distribution 
of  the  deposited  royalty  fee,  that  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  shall  be  a  pas- 
sive trustee.  In  other  words,  he  will  re- 
ceive the  money,  and  then  he  will  inter- 
plead and  file  it  in  the  district  coiu-t  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is:  Does  the  passive  trustee 
have  the  right  to  reimburse  himself  for 
all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  this  money? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  passive  trustee;  namely, 
the  Register  of  Copyrights,  merely  acts 
as  a  conduit  to  receive  the  funds  and 
to  pass  them  on  to  the  song  writers,  au- 
thors, poets,  dramatists,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  performing  rights  so- 
cieties. There  is  no  expense  whatsoever 
to  the  OfBce  of  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights. The  Government  does  not  have 
to  stand  any  of  the  expenses  Involved  in 
the  operations  of  the  Register  of  Ccwy- 
rights  when  he  receives  and  disburses 
these  funds. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  when  he  does  receive  them,  or  if 
there  should  be  any  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  he  will  have  the  right,  as  the 
gentleman  would  interpret  it,  as  a  pas- 
sive trustee,  to  there  collect  the  necessary 
funds  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  ap- 
propriate through  action  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  this  money  to  carry 
out  the  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  on  H.R.  2512,  the  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  bill,  has  been  accom- 
ptmied  by  much  misunderstanding.  A 
great  deal  of  this  has  centered  aroimd 
section  116.  the  so-called  jukebox  pro- 
vision, which  amends  the  1909  copyright 
law  to  provide  that  recordings  played  in 
Jukeboxes  make  certain  payment  to  the 
copyright  owner. 

Section  116  penalizes  no  one;  it  places 
no  one  in  an  unfair  position.    In  simple 
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truth,  what  It  does  Is  to  place  Jukebox 
owners  In  a  more  favorable  position  than 
many  others  who  use  copyrighted  ma- 
terial for  profit.  It  simply  provides  that 
when  a  jukebox  owner  and  operator 
makes  money  from  a  record  of  a  copy- 
righted song,  he  may  have  a  statutory 
license  to  play  that  song  on  paying  |8  to 
the  copyright  owner  for  each  12-month 
period  that  the  record  of  the  song  Is  In 
the  box.  AH  others  who  use  copyrighted 
music — ballroom  owners,  wired  music 
operators,  restaurants,  tavern  and 
others — have  negotiated  rates  with  copy- 
right owners  in  the  usual  way. 

Jukebox  operators  make  money  from 
the  use  of  music.  They  have  had  a  free 
ride  since  1909.  They  have  also  done 
much  to  improve  the  choice  and  quality 
of  the  music  available  to  the  public.  This 
bill  would  require  them  to  pay  a  certain 
royalty  for  the  use  of  that  music.  They 
might  negotiate  for  a  lesser  royalty. 
This  new  section  does  not  determine 
whether  pajrment  should  be  made  In  the 
case  of  good  music  and  not  in  the  case 
of  bad  music.  Congress  should  not  be  In 
a  position  to  legislate  on  public  taste. 

Finally,  section  116  places  the  Juke- 
box operator  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  other  users  by  giving  him  a  choice 
of  a  statutory  rate  or  a  negotiated 
royalty,  at  the  operator's  option. 

The  section  as  now  written  eliminates 
the  burdensome  bookkeeping  formerly 
proposed,  and  I  urge  acceptance  of  116, 
as  amended,  and  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  olTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mn.LER]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKXNDMENT     OfTEBED     BT     UK.     CXOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment, 
i.  The  Clerk  read  ae  follows: 

"  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oboss:  On 
paga  7.  atrUu  aU  of  Unes  94,  26  and  26. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  and  I  offer  an  amendment  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  Just  why  this  pro- 
vision is  in  the  bill.  In  the  general  de- 
bate and  thereafter  last  Thursday  I  tried 
to  find  out  why  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
would  be  written  into  this  MIL  Up  to 
tWs  point  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  someone  con- 
versant with  this  bUl  would  tell  me  why 
the  United  Nations  Is  being  dragged  in 
by  the  ears,  into  this  legislation  and  Into 
the  law? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  believe,  as  I 
stated  on  last  Thursday,  the  reascoi  is 
that  we  are  obligated  to  do  so  under  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  say  we  are  obligated 
to  recognize  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Why 
are  we  obligated? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Well,  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman  as  to  why  we  have 
imdertaken  those  obligations,  but  I  as- 
sume that  all  signatories  to  the  Universal 


Copyright  Convention  determined  that 
it  was  desirable  to  recognize  copyrights 
in  the  United  Nations  for  this  purix)se. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Suppose  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  Organization  of  American 
States  gets  out  of  line  Insofar  as  this 
law  la  otHicemed.  How  would  any  in- 
dividual have  any  redress  against  the 
United  Nations  or  the  OAS?  How  would 
anyone  go  about  suing  either  organiza- 
tion In  American  courts?  Somebody 
help  me  out  with  this  procedure,  please. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  I  may  re- 
spond further  to  tiie  gentleman? 

Mr.  GROSS.   Yes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  redress  against  the  United 
Nations  but  a  question  of  protection  of 
the  United  Nations'  rights  in  copyright. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  you  go  about 
obtaining  redress  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  All  we  do,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  to 
protect  their  copyrights.  An  individual 
in  the  United  States  has  no  occasion  to 
have  redress  against  the  United  Nations 
in  this  connection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  must  Impose  some 
obligation  on  the  United  Nations.  You 
say  you  are  obligated  to  go  to  them,  so 
you  must  Impose  some  kind  of  obligation 
or  responsibility  on  that  organization. 
What  is  it?  I  still  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  out  to  do  here. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  subsection 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  sets  forth 
those  types  of  situations  in  which  an 
individual  or  an  organization  or  what- 
not can  apply  for  copyright  to  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  if  one  of  the 
authors  is  a  national  or  a  domiciliary  of 
the  United  States  or  if  he  lives  in  a 
foreign  country  that  is  a  party  to  a 
cop3a-lght  treaty,  why.  then  he  can  make 
application  for  American  copyright;  if 
that  work  is  first  published  In  the  United 
States  or  in  a  foreign  nation  where 
there  was  a  membership  in  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention;  or,  third,  if  the 
work  Is  first  published  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  application  then  can  be 
made  to  the  United  States  for  copsrright. 
Now,  these  applications  for  copyright 
would  not  be  treated  any  differently  if 
it  were  working  through  the  United 
Nations  than  If  it  were  an  American 
author  or  any  other  author  who  was 
empowered  under  this  law  to  make 
application  for  copjrright. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  point  is  why  is 
it  not  suggested  that  they  be  a  member 
of  the  Universal  Cowrrlght  Convention? 
Why  should  they  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  If 
they  want  to  protect  a  copyright? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Why  should  they  not 


become  a  member  of  the  established  na- 
tional convention? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  There  are  some 
22  nations,  I  think,  who  are  members  of 
the  Universal  Cc^yright  Convention. 
Then  there  is  another  copjnright  conven- 
tion—I think  it  is  called  the  Bern  Con- 
vention— of  which  the  United  States  is 
not  yet  a  party.  So  if  you  were  going  to 
restrict  membership  in  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention  in  order  to  get  an 
American  copyright,  it  would  be  quite 
narrow  in  scope.  The  point  is,  I  suppose, 
that  if  a  work  can  be  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States,  there  will  be  an  assurance 
that  it  can  be  distributed  in  the  United 
States  and  will  be  distributed  in  the 
United  States  under  the  protection  of 
law.  If  the  gentleman  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  wide  distribution  of  printed  works 
is  beneficial  to  the  American  culture  and 
to  all  American  citizens.  I  would  not 
know  why  he  should  object  to  having  it 
subject  to  distribution  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  United  Nations?  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  through  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  fur- 
ther; no.  it  is  not  distributed  through 
the  United  Nations.  I  mean  to  say  the 
copyright  granted  is  the  copyright 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  a  work 
which  comes  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield  to  me  for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yea.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  enter 
into  this  discussion,  because  I  am  not  an 
expert  with  reference  to  copyrights  and 
copyright  law  pertaining  thereto.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  something  about  the 
United  Nations.  But  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  as  to  whether  the  United 
Nations  should  become  a  party  to  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  I 
should  say  that  the  United  Nations  is 
not  authorized  to  enter  into  any  tieaty 
and  it  carmot  become  a  party  to  any  con- 
vention as  such. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  suggesting  that 
nations  desiring  to  have  any  benefits 
that  may  fiow  from  this  legislation  be- 
come members  of  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention,  eliminating  any  neces- 
sity for  getting  into  the  United  Nations 
with  this  thing,  with  the  uncertainty 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  apparent. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  aa  I 
understand  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, it  is  to  give  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies,  as  well  aa 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  right  to  copyright  works  that  it  pro- 
duces. That  is  the  only  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  as  I  read  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  back  where  we  started.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  do 
that,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  further  the  colloquy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross! . 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  amendment 
which  I  have  prepared  which,  if  adopted, 
woiUd  also  strike  everything  on  page  7 
after  line  24  through  line  2  of  page  8. 
This  would  Include,  of  course,  both  8Ul>- 
sectlons  3  and  4 — these  words  dealing 
with  the  United  Nations  and  the  words 
dealing  with  the  area  of  Presidential 
proclamation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  basis  for  including 
both  of  these  subsections  of  the  main 
section  101  under  the  title,  "Subject  Mat- 
ter of  Copyright:  National  Origin,"  la 
simply  to  portray  the  situation  as  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  In  the 
well  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  has  well  established. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imderstand  that  there 
is,  perhaps,  an  area  of  reciprocity  here 
and  that  there  la  involved  the  question  of 
the  subagencies,  by  virtue  of  the  col- 
loquy of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hutchinson],  to  the  effect  that  It 
must  come  out  of  the  United  Nations  and 
be  published  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  one  of  its  specialized  agencies. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  reciprocity  involved 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  very  w^ 
satisfied  with  the  legislative  record  estab- 
lished on  that  point  pertaining  to  sub- 
paragraph f3).  But  I  wonder  whether 
in  subparagraph  (4).  wherein  it  deals 
with  the  scope  of  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, both  impublished  and  published 
works,  as  I  read  this  legislation,  if  we 
are  not  relieving  ourselves  of  legislative 
authority  and  if  we  are  not  engaging  in 
the  same  old  tactic  of  granting  to  the 
Executive  additional  authority? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  or  if  the  gentleman 
who  has  chaired  the  subcommittee, 
would  care  to  comment  at  this  time 
upon  that  question — before  I  actually 
submit  the  amendment — as  to  whether 
the  entirety  of  sectlona  (3)  and  (4) 
should  not  be  striken  before  this  bill 
comes  up  for  final  passage? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
would  invite  the  attention  at  the  gentle- 


man to  page  20  of  the  report,  where  the 
issue  of  Presidential  proclamations  is  dis- 
cussed. It  will  be  noted  that  the  pres- 
ent language  of  the  section  la  consider- 
ably narrower  than  the  bill  was  as  origi- 
nally introduced.  As  introduced  origi- 
nally, the  t^l.  that  is  to  say,  its  predeces- 
sor in  the  previous  Congress,  H.R.  4*47. 
would  have  allowed  the  issuance  of  Pres- 
idential proclamations  whenever  the 
President  found  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  even  though  the  particular 
ooimtry  did  not  grant  equivalent  protec- 
tion to  works  of  American  authors. 

We  felt  that  went  altogether  too  fftr 
and  the  language  in  the  present  Mil,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  is  considerably 
narrower.  It  suggests  something  very 
close  to  the  equivalent  of  reciprocity.  It 
says  that  there  must  be  a  finding  by  the 
President  that  a  particular  country  cov- 
ered by  his  proclamation  extends  pro- 
tection to  the  U.S.  authority.  The  think- 
ing behind  this — if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further — is  that  there  should  be 
an  area  of  encouragement  to  so-called 
emerging  nations,  and  there  are  some 
so-called  emerging  nations  who  do  not 
have  the  refinements  of  copyright  in  all 
of  its  ramifications  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  established  nations.  So  it 
was  thought  that  the  President  should 
be  permitted  by  proclamation  to  deal 
with  those  situations. 

As  I  say,  originally  all  he  did,  or  had  to 
do.  was  to  determine  that  he  thought 
it  waa  in  our  national  Interest.  We 
thought  that  went  too  far,  and  the  Mil 
now  includes  reciprocity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hall  was 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  committee's  action,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  am  not  very  much  im- 
pressed by  such  statementa  that  we 
should  act  before  the  fact  In  the  case  of 
emerging  nations,  who  have  not  proved 
their  responsibility.  I  think  perhaps  we 
have  done  that  too  much  In  foreign  aid, 
and  in  many  other  areas,  but  I  realize 
that  is  a  personal  opinion,  and  does  not 
necessarily  deal  with  copyright. 

I  believe  the  question  still  stands  of 
joining  the  universal  copyright  conven- 
tion, that  this  certainly  would  not  take 
care  of  the  situation  because  certainly 
the  country  could  be  vamped  into  that 
situation  as  soon  as  they  gained  the  first 
essence  of  responsibility. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  say  that  the  President  woiild 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  certificate 
of  necessity,  or  the  proper  agency  with  a 
certificate  of  necessity,  before  the  proc- 
lamation involving  extending  protection 
of  the  copyright  act  under  this  title  as 
it  is  rewritten? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  There  would 
have  to  be  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
with  regard  to  the  protection  which 
he  was  extending  there  was  a  reciprocity 
of  a  sort  with  the  other  country. 


Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  finding  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  or  the  certificate  of 
necessity — and  let  us  not  indulge  in  a 
question  of  semantics,  but  la  the  finding 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  finding 
or  certificate  of  necessity? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Of  course,  it  is 
an  Executive  detemnlnatlon  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  protection  in  the  na- 
t\xre  of  a  reciprocity.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  requirement  on  the  basis 
that  it  reqiUres  the  President  to  report 
to  the  Congress,  either  before  or  after 
the  fact. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent just  certifies  to  himself  that  there 
is  a  necessity,  or  that  there  is  a  finding 
that  he  should  extend  this  oopy  right 
privilege  to  other  nationals? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  bUl  pro- 
vides that  the  President  would  issue  his 
proclamation.  Thia  would  be  publl^ied 
m  the  Federal  Register.  The  Register  of 
Copyrights  would  take  notice  of  the  proc- 
lamation. It  is  likely  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  ooimsel  with  the  Register  of 
Copyright  before  Issuing  a  proclamation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Rie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  amendment  be  voted  down. 

It  certainly  is  very  logical  that  a  woric 
puMished  by  t^e  VH.  or  its  QDedalised 
agencies  or  by  ttie  OAS  should  receive 
ttie  protection  of  the  copyright  act.  Also 
section  4  should  not  be  eliminated.  It 
protects  and  it  ad(«)ts  the  principle  of 
national  treatment.  The  President  la 
authorized  to  issue  these  proclamations 
if  he  finds  that  a  particular  country  ex- 
tends protection  to  United  States  works 
on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  it  does 
In  its  own  country. 

So  I  urge  that  the  Committee  resist 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  only  because  of 
t^e  colloquy  thus  far  has  f aUed  to  clarify 
the  situation. 

The  section  of  the  Mil  to  which  the 
amendment  is  directed  is  not  clear  to 
me  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be 
clear  to  many  Members  of  the  House. 

For  this  reason,  let  me  ask  a  question: 
what  type  of  production  or  publication 
are  we  talking  about  that  would  emanate 
from  the  UJJ.  which  would  be  eligible 
for  a  copyright?  Are  we  talking  about 
a  report  of  a  particular  agency?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  types  of  works  that 
would  be  eligible  for  a  copyright  protec- 
tion under  this  provision? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  <rf  California.  I 
would  presiune  that  any  printed  docu- 
ment, or  a  movie  or  a  series  of  slides 
would  receive  protection  under  the  bill. 

I  think,  and  I  would  suggest,  that  the 
U2f.  should  be  and  is  entitled  to  this 
kind  of  protection  for  work  that  it  might 
have  expended  time  and  money  on. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  What  would  be  the 
purpose  of  producing  this  work  if  it 
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were  not  as  part  of  the  announoed  pur- 
j)ose  of  the  United  Nations  that  would  be 
In  general  circulation? 

Ut.  EDWARDS  of  Calif  omia.  It  oould 
be  in  fartherance  of  some  of  Its  activities 
such  as  UNESCO,  the  children's  fund,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  that  instance, 
might  I  suggest  that  the  latest  figures 
that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  are  that 
the  production  of  sinythlng  of  this  na- 
ture through  the  United  Nations  would 
be  financed  to  the  extent  of  47  cents  on 
the  dollar  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  we  are  going  to  use 
funds  that  were  so  provided  and  in 
granting  the  UJ^.  the  right  to  secure  a 
copyrlsht  from  which  they  would  receive 
such  benefits  as  would  accrue  therefrom. 
This  is  the  vei:^  point  I  am  trying  to  get 
squared  away. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  presume 
that  any  dociunent  published  by  the 
United  Nations  on  which  it  might  claim 
a  copyright  would  be  a  document  that 
would  be  offered  for  sale  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  was  offered  for  sale.  It  would 
reduce  the  demands  on  the  contributing 
nations  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  also  just  like  to  comment  In 
passing  that  the  proportion  of  the 
United  Nations  budget  that  Is  contrib- 
uted by  this  country  is  less  than  one- 
third,  and  not  the  figure  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned.  But  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  that  most  of  the  docu- 
ments published  by  the  United  Nations 
ase  published  gratis  and  they  are  not 
copyrighted.  Personally  I  have  never 
seen  a  doc\m:ient  published  by  the  United 
Nations  on  which  it  would  claim  a  copy- 
right. But  I  would  imagine  the  only 
purpose  in  doing  so  would  be  to  protect 
the  right  on  a  document  that  is  offered 
for  sale  and  thereby  reduce  the  deficit 
that  might  be  contributed  by  the  mem- 
ber nations. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
first  time  the  UJI.  has  been  covered  by 
this  law  to  my  knowledge.  If  I  am  in- 
correct In  that  statement,  I  stand  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  not  in  existence  in  1909  which 
was  the  year  of  the  last  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  laws. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  fact  that  the 
United  Natiorw  was  not  in  existence  in 
1909  would  not  foreclose  any  country 
from  coverage  under  this  proposal  by 
international  reciprocal  agreement. 
There  are  publishing  companies  that 
were  not  in  existence  In  1909  that  are 
covered  by  the  copyright  laws. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  only  purpose  for 
denying  the  United  Nations  the  right  to 
copjrrlght  where  it  chooses  to  exercise 
the  right  would  be  to  prevent  ft  from 


ever  offexing  any  publication  for  sale, 
and  thereby  reducing  its  financial  in- 
come. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  Is  not  clear  to 
me.  You  say  they  could  not  offer  It  for 
sale.  Certainly  they  could  offer  it  for 
sale  without  necessarily  being  protected 
under  the  copyright  law. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  the  whole  purpose  of  copy- 
right law,  as  I  understand,  Is  to  protect 
the  property  in  something  that  is  offered 
for  sale.  If  you  are  putting  out  docu- 
ments gratis,  there  is  no  purpose  In  the 
copyright.  In  fact,  that  is  not  the 
United  Nations'  practice. 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Well,  it  could  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AKBfSKKItT  OmhMD  BT  MK.  DINOEX 

Mr.  DINGELL.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendmmt. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dikoxix:  On 
page  4,  line  6,  atrlke  the  worda  "lUustmtlre 
and  not". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
function  of  my  amendment  is  a  very  clear 
and  a  very  simple  one.  From  a  reading 
of  the  language  of  the  amendment  and 
also  from  a  reference  to  the  legislation 
coiK;emed,  it  is  plain  that  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  Is  to  make  it  clear 
that  copyright  protection  is  only  ex- 
tended to  those  writings  which  the  Con- 
gress intends  to  protect. 

Under  the  language  now  contained  in 
H.R.  2512,  a  blank  check  is  given  to  pro- 
tect every  possible  way  in  which  an  au- 
thor may  protect  himself  Euid  express 
himself.  Without  this  amendment  the 
clear  implication  Is  given  that  the  subject 
matter  of  copyright  Is  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  unlimited. 

I  believe  that  when  we  set  forth  the 
things  which  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress intends  to  protect,  we  should  set 
forth  those  matters  very  clearly;  matters 
subject  to  a  copyright  should  be  well  de- 
fined. I  wish  to  make  plain  that  It  Is  not 
my  attempt  to  imduly  crimp  the  bill.  It 
Is  not  my  Intent  to  unduly  Interfere  with 
an  author  having  the  benefit  of  the  broad 
use  of  the  copyright  statute.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  as  it  states  on  page  4.  that  the  kind 
of  works  authorized  to  be  copyrighted  are 
Illustrative  and  not  limited.  That  means 
that  the  right  to  copyright  is  literally  so 
broad  and  so  undetermlnatlve  that  not 
only  will  it  create  problems  within  the 
community  of  authors,  within  the  com- 
mimlty  of  poets,  within  the  community 
of  users  of  the  copyright,  but  it  will  also 
create  tremendoxis  problems  in  terms  of 
administration  and  in  terms  of  litigation. 

I  believe  if  we  Intend  to  set  out  fairly 
what  we  do  today,  we  should  define  with 
sufficient  precision  the  responsibility 
which  will  be  cast  upon  the  Copyright 
Office,  and  that  we  should  assiu-e  that 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Copy- 
right Office  will  be  clear. 

I  believe  that  we  should  also  make  It 
very  clear  that  the  authors  will  know  the 


kind  of  works  which  they  can  copyright, 
and  that  authors  might  understand  with 
equal  parity  those  things  which  are  not 
subject  to  copyright. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  is  necessary 
to  impose  upon  the  authors,  upon  the 
writers,  upon  the  publishers,  upon  the 
producers  of  the  records  and  of  moving 
pictures  such  broad  and  such  vague  lan- 
guage that  literally  no  one  can  under- 
stand precisely  what  is  encompassed  by 
the  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  fact  that 
the  language  is  as  broad  as  it  is  makes 
possible  an  enormous  amount  of  litiga- 
tion which  will  affect  the  copyright  office, 
which  conceivably  wiU  cause  mischief 
within  the  learned  community  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  the  types 
of  devices  subjected — and  I  would  refer 
the  committee  to  page  6 — to  the  copy- 
right Include  literary  woiks;  musical 
works,  including  any  accompanying 
words;  dramatic  works,  including  any 
accompanying  music;  pantomimes  and 
choreographic  works;  pictorial,  graphic, 
and  sculptural  works;  motion  pictures 
and  other  audiovisual  works;  and  soimd 
recordings. 

Certainly  the  committee  has  defined 
these  devices  with  such  clarity  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  broaden  further  the  re- 
quirements of  law  by  making  a  statute— 
on  which  the  committe  has  labored  so 
long — so  vague  and  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  w\l\  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  give 
us  an  Illustration  of  what  would  be  pro- 
tected under  the  existing  language  that 
would  not  be  protected  after  his  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  not  the  vaguest 
idea,  but  I  believe  this  is  such  bad  drafts- 
manship that  this  is  sm  open  question. 
I  say  that  the  language  this  amendment 
strikes  at  Is  sufficiently  mischievous  that 
It  should  be  removed.  It  casts  doubt  and 
ambiguity,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
section  107  on  page  8  of  the  bill,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  concept  of  fair  use.  the 
fair  use  of  a  copyrighted  work  including 
such  use  by  reproduction  in  copies  or 
phonorecords. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dxn- 
GKLL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  fact  that  if  his  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  is  really  going  to  limit  the 
concept  of  fair  use  much  f lu-ther  than  he 
would  intend,  because,  if  he  will  direct 
his  attention  to  section  107,  he  will  see 
that  if  this  is  to  be  limited  and  not  lllus- 
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tratlve.  but  only  limited,  he  is  going  to 
make  it  much  more  difficult  for  a  fair  use 
of  a  work  either  by  a  scholar  or  a  teacher 
or  a  student,  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement,  but  I  must  confess  his 
statement  to  me  at  least  at  this  point  in 
the  proceedings  is  as  vague  as  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  I  am  seeking  to  per- 
fect, that  I  wish  he  would  give  me  a  little 
more  information  as  to  exactly  what  he 
does  mean. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  understand  the  c<xi- 
cept  of  fair  use? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  AU  right.  Then 
in  defining  the  elements  of  fair  use  in 
section  107,  the  bill  says  it  shall  include 
such  use  by  reproduction  in  copies  or 
phonorecords  for  purposes  such  as  criti- 
cism, comment,  news  reporting,  teach- 
ing, scholarship,  or  research.  The  gen- 
tleman would  suggest  that  those  terms 
are  limiting  only.  We,  in  the  bill  and 
throughout  the  whole  structiu-e  of  the 
bill,  say  these  terms  are  illustrative  and 
we  do  not  Intend  to  limit  them,  so  there 
can  be  a  breadth  to  the  concept  of  fair 
use  rather  than  a  narrowing  of  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  no  objectiffli 
to  broadening  the  fair  use,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  language  of  the  committee  bill 
has  made  it  very  doubtful  as  to  precisely 
what  is  subject  to  copyright  by  making 
it  illustrative  and  not  limited.  Further, 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  should  not  be  engaged  in  writing  leg- 
islation on  a  basis  where  any  word  in  the 
bill  applies,  "among  other  things"  to  the 
subject  discussed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ddioell]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AKUfDinNT  OWTBLXD  BT  MX.  SISK 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sibk:  On  page 
9.  line  31,  strike  out  section  110  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
!  "110.  Umltatlona  on  exclusive  rights;  Ex- 
emption   of   certain   performances 
and  displays 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
106.  the  following  are  not  Infringements  of 
copyright: 

"(1)  performance  or  display  of  a  work  by 
Instructors  or  pupils  in  the  course  of  face- 
to-face  teaching  activities  of  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational Institution,  In  a  classroom  or  sim- 
ilar place  devoted  to  Instruction,  unless.  In 
the  case  of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audio- 
visual work,  the  performance  is  given  by 
means  of  a  copy  that  was  not  lawfully  made 
under  this  title  and  that  the  person  respon. 
slble  for  the  performance  knew  or  had  rea- 
son to  believe  was  not  lawfully  made; 

"(2)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  lit- 
erary or  musical  work,  or  display  of  a  work, 
by  or  In  the  course  of  a  transmission  by  a 
governmental  body  or  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nlzaUon,  If: 

"(A)  the  performance  or  display  Is  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  systematic  Instructional  ac- 
tivities of  a  governmental  body  or  a  non- 
profit educational  institution;  and 


"(B)  the  transmlslBon  is  nuide  primarily 
for: 

"(1)  reception  in  classrooms  or  similar 
places  normally  devoted  to  Instruction,  or 
"(11)  reception  by  persons  to  wh<xn  the 
transmission  Is  directed  because  their  dls- 
abUltles  or  other  special  circumstances  pre- 
vent their  attendance  In  classrooms  or  slm- 
Uar  places  normally  devoted  to  InstrucUon. 
or 

"(111)  reception  by  officers  or  employees  <rf 
governmental  bodies  as  a  part  of  their  official 
duties  or  employment; 

"(C)  the  time  and  content  of  the  trans- 
mission are  controlled  by  the  transmitting 
organization  and  do  not  depend  on  a  choice 
by  Individual  recipients  In  activating  trans- 
nilsBlon  from  an  Information  storage  and 
retrieval  system  or  any  similar  device, 
machine,  or  proceaa; 

"  ( 3 )  performance  at  a  nondramatlc  Uterary 
or  musical  work  or  of  a  dramatlco-muslcal 
work  of  a  rellglovis  nature,  or  display  of  a 
work.  In  the  course  of  services  at  a  place  of 
worship  or  other  religious  assembly: 

"(4)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  lit- 
erary or  musical  work,  otherwise  than  In  a 
transmission  to  the  public,  without  any  pur- 
pose of  direct  or  Indirect  commercial  advan- 
tage and  without  payment  of  any  fee  or  other 
comp»ensatlon  for  the  performance  to  any  of 
Its  performers,  promoters,  or  organisers.  If: 
"(A)  there  Is  no  direct  or  Indirect  admis- 
sion charge,  or 

"(B)  the  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  rea- 
soziable  costs  of  producing  the  performance, 
are  used  exclusively  for  educational,  reU- 
glous,  or  charitable  purposes,  and  not  for 
private  financial  gain,  except  where  the  copy- 
right owner  has  served  notice  of  bis  objec- 
tions to  the  performance  under  the  foUow- 
Ing  conditions: 

"(1)  the  notice  shall  be  In  writing  and 
signed  by  the  copyright  owner  or  bis  duly 
authorized  agent;  and 

"(11)  the  notice  shall  be  served  on  the 
person  responsible  for  the  performance  at 
least  seven  days  before  the  date  of  the  per- 
formance, and  shaU  state  the  reaaoos  for 
his  objections:  and 

"(lU)  the  notice  shall  comply,  in  form, 
content,  and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation; 

"(S)  communication  of  a  transmission 
embodying  a  performance  or  display  of  a 
work  by  the  pubUc  reception  of  the  trans- 
mission on  a  single  receiving  apparatus  of  a 
kind  commonly  used  In  private  homes,  un- 
less: 

"(A)  a  direct  charge  is  made  to  see  or 
hear  the  trEmsmlsslon;  or 

"(B)  the  transmission  thus  received  Is 
further  transmitted  to  the  public; 

"(6)  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  musi- 
cal work,  without  any  piupoee  of  direct  or  In- 
direct commercial  advantage,  by  a  govern- 
mental body  or  a  nonprofit  agricultural  or 
hortlciUtural  organization  In  the  course  of 
Its  conduct  of  an  annual  agricultural  or 
horticultural  fair  or  exhibition  whoee  dura- 
tion does  not  exceed  sixteen  days." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  only  to  reserve  the  right  to 
object  or  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment — and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
object — because,  if  my  previous  conver- 
sations with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia are  correct,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  is  in  conformity 
with  the  agreement  or  the  arrangement 
that  has  been  worked  out  by  the  man- 


agers of  the  bill.  If  that  assurance  is 
given,  X  certainly  will  withdraw  ms  res- 
ervation on  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr,  phalrman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ,     ,>, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  MQ'glad'to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  on  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  if,  within 
the  amendment  he  is  now  proposing, 
there  is  the  language  I  suggested  on 
Thursday  last  dealing  with  county  fairs 
and  the  operation  of  a  fair  by  a  county 
on  an  annual  basis? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  under  his  reservation,  I  might  say 
that  is  included  in  the  present  language 
which  would  be  substituted  for  the  lan- 
guage to  be  stricken. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
as  to  whether,  in  working  out  the  lan- 
guage, the  language  which  he  and  I  dis- 
cussed on  Thursday  last  is  similar  to  or 
identical  with  the  language  offered  in 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  fr<Mn 
California? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  gentleman  from  Montana  will 
yield,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  It  is 
Identical. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  fur- 
ther ask  the  gentleman  from  Califomia, 
with  respect  to  the  question  just  an- 
swered, a  question  concerning  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  expositions. 
Those  also  are  Included,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  they  are  included  in  the  language 
which  has  been  imder  discussion.  It  is 
further  my  understanding  that  this  is 
identical  with  the  language  which  was 
proposed  to  be  offered,  I  believe  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kas- 
tenheieb],  or  by  some  other  member  of 
the  committee,  on  Thursday  last. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentlemsm  from  California  is 
familiar  with  the  Southwestern  Exposi- 
tion and  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Fort  Worth. 
There  are  similar  livestock  shows 
throughout  the  country.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman understand  that  these  would 
come  under  the  provisions  for  exemption 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  exposl- 
tlons? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  was  the  intent  of  the  language.  If 
the  gentleman  ^^ishes  to  yield  to  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Wisconsliv  he  might  care 
to  comment. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    If  the  gentle- 
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man  will  yield,  It  Is  my  understanding, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  type  of  exposition  affair 
the  goitleman  describes  would  be  cov- 
ered under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered   as    read    and    printed    in   the 

RiCORD? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all 
know,  things  became  a  little  confused  last 
Thursday.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  us 
sought  on  Wednesday  last  to  have  a  bit 
more  time  to  discuss  and  consider  some 
of  the  controversial  sections  of  this  bill. 
Fortunately,  we  have  had  some  3  or  4 
days,  over  the  weekend,'  to  try  to  perfect 
some  of  the  language. 

Today,  the  simple  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  to 
strike  out  the  language  which  was  in- 
serted In  my  substitute  on  Thursday  Isist 
and  to  restore  to  the  bill  all  of  the  lan- 
guage now  included  in  the  bin  imder  sec- 
tion 110  with  the  exception  of  (B)  on 
page  10,  reading  thus: 

(B)  the  radios  of  the  area  normally  en- 
composeed  by  the  transmission  la  no  more 
than  one  hundred  miles;  and 

That  language  Is  stricken  from  the 
substitute  which  I  am  now  offering. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  language 
in  the  bill,  we  are  offering  as  c6)  on  page 
11  the  language  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  county  fair  amendment. 

Now,  In  its  most  elementary  form,  that 
is  exactly  what  we  propose  to  do.  Again 
I  want  to  say  that  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  partic- 
ularly the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
[Mr.  KASTxmoiERl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Pot»],  on  the  long, 
hard  work  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 
Some  of  us  were  somewhat  critical  of  the 
procedure,  because  we  felt  on  last  week 
that  this  matter  was  being  rushed.  We 
were  concerned  about  that.  I  want  to  say 
I  Joined  with  others  In  some  considerable 
criticism  about  that  rush.  It  is  my 
understanding  now  that  the  majority  of 
the  controversial  areas  of  this  bill  have 
generally  been  agreed  to.  Again,  as  I 
say.  I  wish  to  Join  my  other  colleagues 
in  commending  the  committee  on  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done. 
Certainly  I  recognize  the  need  for  updat- 
ing of  the  copyright  laws  where  we  find 
that  this  has  not  been  done  In  some  60 
years.  So  I  woiild  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment in  restoration  of  section  110  would 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  win  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
California.  As  I  understand  it.  section 
(1)  on  page  9,  line  35,  under  section  110 
would  remain  In  the  amendment  that  Is 
now  being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.   In  other  words,  aU  that  por- 


tion of  page  9  on  lines  35  through  39  and 
on  page  10  Unes  1  through  3  would  re- 
main In  the  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  offered? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct.  As  I  say,  everythmg  that  is  at 
present  in  the  bill  is  being  restored  ex- 
cept over  on  page  10,  this  part  <B)  on 
line  10  is  being  stricken  from  the  bill, 
that  having  to  do  with  the  limitation  of 
the  broadcast  area.  But  the  reference  to 
(1)  on  page  9.  line  35.  is  back  in  the  bill 
If  the  proposed  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  this?  I  ttilnk  you  indicated  on 
page  11  you  added  something  to  section 
110  by  your  amendment.  Would  you  ex- 
plain what  is  being  added  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  110? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  The  matter  that  is 
being  added  at  that  point  deals  with  the 
so-called  county  fair  amendment.  If  I 
may,  I  wiU  simply  read  it  to  the  gentle- 
man, because  there  is  added  between 
lines  19  and  20  on  page  11  this  language: 

(6)  performance  of  »  nondr&matlc  musical 
work,  without  any  ptirpoM  of  direct  or  Indi- 
rect commercial  advantagB,  by  a  govern- 
mental body  or  a  nonproflt  agrlcultiiral  or 
horticultural  organization  In  the  course  of 
Its  conduct  of  an  anntial  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural fair  or  exblblUon  whose  duration 
does  not  exceed  16  days. 

Mr.  HORTON.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  understand  it,  this  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  ao-called  county 
fair  amendment,  but  it  seems  to  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  any  type  of  proposal  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  substance  of  your 
amendment  is  to  remove  the  subdivision 
(B)  on  lines  10  and  11  on  page  10.  which 
removes  the  restriction  with  regard  to 
trsuismlsslon  of  no  more  from  100  miles. 

Mr.  SISK.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  this  amendment  super- 
sedes your  original  amendment  which 
exempted  educational  TV  and  that  edu- 
cational TV  will  be  covered  in  the 
amended  section  110  as  now  presented? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  will  agree,  section  110,  as 
we  indicated  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
actually  amounts  to  a  set  of  exemptions 
under  the  so-caUed  copyright  bill.  What 
I  am  doing  here  is  simply  restoring  aU 
those  exemptions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  What  we  are  doing  is  sim- 
ply restoring  all  the  exemptions  listed 
here  and  eliminating  the  limitation  on 
coverage  for  educational  TV  which  is 
included  at  present  at  (B)  on  page  10, 
line  10.  

B4r.  OTTINOER.  To  be  expUclt,  am  I 
correct  that  this  supersedes  the  amend- 


ment of  the  gentleman  which  carried 
Thursday  which  read: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
106,  public  transmissions  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cational Instruction  are  exempted  from  all 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  Is  exactly 
right.  This  language  Is  being  stricken 
under  this  proposal  and  the  language 
would  go  back  as  It  originally  existed, 
except  for  subsection  (b),  with  the  fur- 
ther addition  of  the  "county  fair" 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
[Mr.  Sisk]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  may  I  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk], 
for  having  offered  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  would  place  back  into 
the  bill  one  of  Its  most  vital  sections,  one 
which  was  a  casualty  last  Thursday  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  adopted  the  origi- 
iml  amendment  to  section  110. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  pending 
amendment. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regard  it  as  im- 
portant to  register  a  dissent  with  respect 
to  one  particular  phase  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  restoring  the  other 
limitations  and  exemptions,  the  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  alter  the  exemp- 
tion originally  provided  for  instructional 
television.  It  would  alter  that  section 
by  removing  all  geographical  limits. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
there  may  be  legitimate  areas  of  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  those  limitations 
should  be,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  there 
should  be  some  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  110,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  strikes  a  public  policy 
balance  between  the  requirements  of 
modem  teaching  techniques  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  property  rights  of  copy- 
right holders  on  the  other  hand;  that 
is  to  say,  the  rights  of  aU  without  whose 
woriu  there  could  be  no  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

In  terms  of  good  education,  of  course, 
the  more  people  reached,  the  better.  But 
in  terms  of  the  copyrights  of  the  author, 
the  more  people  reached,  the  more  the 
author  should  be  compensated  for  his 
mental  labors. 

It  la  only  fair,  I  suggest,  that  some  of 
the  money  which  is  going  today  into 
educational  television  should  go  to  the 
authors  who  produce  the  raw  material 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  education. 

Why,  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  edu- 
cational television  be  willing  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  talents  of  the  performers 
who  perform  a  copyright  work  and  be 
unwilling  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  talents 
of  the  person  who  created  the  copyright 
property. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  bauince  which  sec- 
tion 110  strikes,  I  submit,  properly  re- 
quires payment  for  some  broadcasts  and 
grants  exemptions  for  other  broadcasts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  copyright 
liability  under  the  committee  version  of 
section  110  when  the  broadcast  is  made 
by  a  governmental  body  or  Is  made  by 
some  other  nonproflt  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  classroom  instruction. 

The  same  is  true  when  the  broadcast  is 
directed  primarily  to  people  who  caimot, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  be  assembled 
in  the  classroom  such  as  the  preschool 
child,  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
elderly,  the  illiterate,  the  shut-in. 

But  the  amendment  now  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  extends  the  exemp- 
tion to  all  broadcasts  by  an  ETV  station, 
whether  to  the  classroom  or  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This  is  far  more,  Mr. 
Chairman,  than  the  educational  televi- 
sion people  themselves  asked  for  them- 
selves. In  testimony  delivered  before  the 
other  body  less  than  4  weeks  ago  the 
executive  director  of  educational  tele- 
vision stations  testified  that: 

Today  we  seek  an  exemption  only  for  the 
Instructional  use  of  copyrighted  materials, 
and  not  for  Its  use  In  general,  cultural  and 
community  ETV  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  while 
procedurally  it  may  be  impossible  effec- 
tively to  deal  with  the  geographical  lim- 
itation at  this  point,  I  am  sure  that  the 
other  body  considers  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  promote  the 
cause  of  educational  television,  but  in  so 
doing  we  do  not  want  to  wreck  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  those  who  create  the  mate- 
rial without  which  educational  television 
would  be  impossible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  8ul>commlttee  and  those  who 
are  managing  this  legislation  today  with 
respect  to  what  provisions,  if  any,  have 
been  taken  Into  consideration  in  perhaps 
not  protecting,  but  giving  some  cloak  of 
protection  to  the  numerous  publications 
that  are  committed  to  print  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  ask  this 
question  is  that  I  have  before  me,  and 
just  for  the  purposes  of  emphasis,  a  half- 
dozen  publications  which  all  of  us  as 
Members  of  the  House  are  familiar  with. 
In  this  example  they  have  to  do  with  the 
publications  of  "Infant  Care":  "Your 
ChUd,  One  to  Six";  "Your  ChUd,  Six  to 
Twelve." 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  of  the 
committee  handling  the  bill  is  this:  these 
publications,  as  we  know  them  in  our 
respective  oflBces,  are  available  to  our 
constituency  on  the  basis  of  a  simple  re- 
quest for  the  same  and  can  be  secured 
on  a  free  distribution  basis.  If  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  Government  Printing 
Oflace  usuaUy  15  cents  wlU  procure  any 
particular  publication  the  person  is  in- 
terested In  which,  in  this  case,  I  would 
say  would  be  the  mother  or  the  father. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  bookshelves  of  the 


country  Indicates  to  me— and  I  could  go 
into  long  detail  on  this,  by  example— I 
hold  In  my  hand  a  book  entitled  "Your 
Child,  Prom  Six  to  Twelve,"  which  is  now 
being  republished  and  put  on  the  book- 
shelves of  the  coimtry  as  the  publication 
of  Child  Care  Publications,  Inc., 
which  identifies  it  as  "Your  Child, 
Six  to  Twelve,"  and  it  shows  that 
this  pubhcatlon,  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment's publication,  save  for  the  front 
and  the  back  covers,  has  now  been  copy- 
righted by  ChUd  Care  Publishers,  Inc., 
as  of  1962. 

Now,  I  could  take  the  foreword  of  this 
Isook  and  the  foreword  of  this  pamphlet, 
which  is  available  In  any  of  our  congres- 
sional offices,  and  retid  to  you  vert>atim 
the  covering  letter  of  the  individual  that 
is  responsible  in  Government  for  the 
construction  of  the  same,  down  to  the 
last  paragraph  and  the  last  period  in  the 
book.  You  would  find  that  this  copy- 
righted work  is  actuaUy  a  free  Govern- 
ment publication.  It  seUs  for  a  dollar 
on  the  open  market  today.  It  Is  now 
copyrighted  by  an  organization  that  now 
has  the  full  privilege  of  distribution  of 
the  same  under  that  copyright  provision. 

Now  there  are  multiple  cases  and 
examples  of  this  same  thing  going  on. 
In  another  instance,  here  is  a  book  that 
sells  for  $2.50  which  Is  exactly  the  same 
book  that  you  have  in  your  ofBce  and 
which  you  distribute  to  your  constituency 
on  a  no-cost  l>asls.  In  each  instance  the 
verbiage  is  exactly  the  same  and  identi- 
cal to  that  which  Is  embodied  In  U.S. 
Government  publication  "Infant  Care" 
or  "Your  Child  Prom  One  to  Six"  or 
"Your  Child  Prom  Six  to  Twelve." 

In  addition  to  that,  you  may  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  this  tremendous  vol- 
ume I  have  in  my  hand  caUed  "Mother- 
craft"  Is  the  work  of  a  lot  of  employees 
of  the  Government,  which  should  logi- 
cally be  considered  the  property  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country.  These  vol- 
umes, quite  well  bound,  are  sold  for  a 
substantial  price  on  the  book  market. 
Yet  the  only  thing  they  represent  Is  a 
reprint  of  the  publications  that  we  are 
familiar  with. 

The  tragedy  of  this  is  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  new  publication,  it  could  be  for 
example  like  the  one  we  caU  "Infant 
Care,"  the  first  publisher  that  nms  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  with  this  new 
material  is  given  a  copyright  on  it.  He 
simply  submits  It  and  is  listed  as  copy- 
right owner.  This  is  the  usual  proce- 
dure and  I  have  checked  this  with  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  procedure  In 
copyrighting  is  for  the  publisher  to  send 
in  the  printed  book  that  Is  to  be  copy- 
righted and  then  send  two  copies  for  his 
copyright  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
time  the  Library  of  Congress  issues  a 
certificate  of  copyright  to  the  publisher. 
This  Is  pretty  routine  business  and  so 
far  as  I  know  a  copyright  on  a  Govern- 
ment publication  is  granted  If  any  new 
material  at  all,  even  In  the  foreword,  or 
in  the  Introduction  is  Included. 

I  would  wonder  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  the  time  for  us  to  consider, 
if  not  controlUng  by  way  of  copyright 
books,  pamphlets,  and  material  written 
by  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  country  generally  and  cer- 
tainly with  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 


of  tills  country,  if  we  could  not  protect 
these  particular  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional life  by  some  means  in  this  bill. 

Why  could  we  not  prevent  the  individ- 
ual publisher  or  printing  huckster  from 
nmnlng  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
taking  title  to  the  work  which  belongs 
to  all  the  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectiom 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  some  way,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  we  not  protect  these 
publications? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  an- 
swer to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  It  is  true 
that  the  subcommittee  had  considerable 
testimony  on  the  point  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia.  There  are 
many  good  arguments  for  the  point  the 
gentleman  makes.  However,  it  was  the 
decision  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  committee  that  this  present  pro- 
hibition against  the  copyright  in  Gov- 
ernment publications,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent law,  be  retained  and  be  extended  to 
cover  any  published  or  unpublished  work 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

However,  I  would  also  point  out  that 
this  provision  does  not  prohibit  copy- 
right from  being  secured  on  works  pre- 
pared independently  or  under  Govern- 
ment contract  or  grant  by  an  individual 
author. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  understand  that  completely. 
The  point,  the  particiilar  point,  I  am 
trying  to  bring  to  your  attention  Is  one 
which  I  think  very  weU  concerns  the 
health  of  the  country  because  some  of 
these  books  going  on  the  market  todav 
are  reprints  of  1956  and  1949  publications 
of  Government  agencies  such  as  the 
Children's  Bureau;  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Even 
though,  let  us  say,  new  publications  like 
"Prenatal  Care  or  Infant  Care"  and  so 
on  down  the  line  have  been  written,  these 
are  being  advertised  and  offered  as  the 
latest  documents  in  these  particular 
areas — and  they  are  In  some  instances  I 
dare  say  not  the  last  word. 

But  the  Important  matter  is  that  here 
is  somebody  taking  a  work  of  an  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  obtaining  a 
copyright  on  the  same  and  then  selling 
it  for  a  price  five  and  10  times  the  price 
at  which  It  Is  available  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  or  at  a  price  much, 
much  higher  than  what  it  can  be  ob- 
tained for  from  Individual  Members' 
offices. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
agree  with  him  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  in  any  future  considera- 
tl<m  of  the  Copyright  Act,  a  change  such 
as  he  suggests  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 
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'^r.  MOORE.  May  I  point  out  that  I 
am  not  going  to  tender  any  amendmentfl 
to  try  to  accomplish  what  I  have  raised 
because  I  believe  there  are  some  techni- 
cal aspects  of  the  bill  which  it  might  af- 
fect. I  simply  think  that  the  Members 
ought  to  know  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
country.  We  are  giving  a  lot  of  people 
free  rides  that  otherwise  we  might  want 
to  prohibit,  or  at  least  we  could  call  the 
other  body's  attention  and  have  them 
look  at  the  bill  as  it  goes  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  was  troubled  by  the 
same  point.  I  had  an  amendment  that 
I  hoped  to  offer  which  might  reach  this 
particular  problem.  I  am  not  sure  it 
would  from  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
The  gentl^nan  from  CalifonUa  has 
said  that  this  matter  should  be  con-, 
sidered  when  the  next  revision  of  the 
Copyright  Law  is  before  the  Congress.  I 
note  that  the  last  revision  of  the  Copy- 
right Law  was  in  1909.  Are  we  to  wait 
approximately  60  years  before  the  prob- 
lem that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  discussed  will  be  handled  by 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  fact  that  the  pub- 
lications which  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed and  which  are  mere  copies  of 
Ciovemment  publications,  have  the  word 
"copyright"  on  them,  gives  the  publisher 
no  copyright  rights.  They  are  not  copy- 
rightable, since  they  are  mere  reprints 
or  reproductions  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  published.  They  have  no 
copjrrights  whatsoever,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  use  the  word  "copyright." 
They  have  no  rights  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  if  he  will  in 
each  instance  of  these  examples  I  have 
here — and  I  will  make  them  available 
io  the  gentleman  or  to  his  staff — if  he 
will  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  In- 
qiilre  as  to  who  has  the  right  to  publish 
this  particular  information,  he  would 
find  that  in  the  Instance  of  the  publi- 
cation I  have  before  me,  it  is  a  Child 
Care.  Inc.,  publication  imder  copyright 
issued  to  them  in  1962. 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  may  say  that,  but 
that  is  not  true.  That  Is  a  falsehood. 
because  what  they  have  merely  reprinted 
is  not  copyrightable. 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  I  might  touch  on  the 
other  point,  the  fact  that  they  state  in 
the  book  that  it  Ib  copyrighted  does  not 
in  itself  vest  in  the  publishing  cMnpeny 
any  right  to  the  printed  matter,  but  the 
fsu^t  is  that  they  are  getting  money  for 
it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  agree  that  there  is  an 
abxise  to  which  we  shsdl  have  to  eventu- 
ally address  ourselves. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFP.  I  think  It  should  be  said 
that  the  Copyright  Office  does  not  light- 
ly process  applications  for  registration. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Register  of  Copy- 


rights is  most  assiduous  in  the  process- 
ing of  those  applications.  I  say  that  be- 
cause it  has  particular  meaning  to  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  has  raised,  and 
I  think  it  is  well  that  he  has  raised  it 
because  it  is  a  problnn  that  needs  to  be 
dealt  with.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  copjrright,  even  when  registered  in 
the  Copyright  Office,  goes  only  to  the 
supplemental  or  new  material  which  is 
Included  in  the  work  by  way  of  preface  or 
sufOx  to  the  work  produced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  does  not  go  to  the  textual 
material  of  the  Government  document. 

May  I  say,  too,  that  this  precise  prob- 
lem is  now  before  the  Space  Committee. 
The  same  question  is  being  considered  in 
connection  with  legislation  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  copy- 
ing, or  to  select  the  person  who  would 
do  the  copying,  of  expert  treatises  pre- 
pared under  Government  programs. 
That  might  be  a  partial  solution.  In 
any  event,  this  is  not  the  time  to  treat 
with  the  matter  on  a  broad  scale.  If  this 
conduct  constitutes  unfair  competition, 
then  the  jurisdiction  properly  is  before 
another  committee  of  the  House,  possi- 
bly the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

AVUfDMKNT     OVTERKD     BT     tfM.     MACDONALO     OF 
M  ABSACH  USriTS 

Mr.  MACDONALO  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Macoonalo  of 
MaaeachuMtts :  On  page  16,  strike  out  llnec  10 
through  24  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "sound  recordings  specified  by 
section  114(a),  to  make  copies  or  phono  rec- 
ords of  a  particular  transmission  program 
embodying  the  performance  or  display." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdoiialo]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  imderstand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, it  goes  to  the  elimination  of  the 
Limitations  on  the  number  and  use  of 
ephemeral  recordings  permitted  by  in- 
structional television  qualifying  for  an 
exemption,  and  it  is  in  furthercmce  of 
discussions  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  gentleman's  committee  in  terms  of 
an  stgreement  as  to  which  material  ought 
to  be  eliminated  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALO  of  Massachusetts. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  then  accepts  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment has  not  been  presented  to  the  mi- 
nority side.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
amendment  does,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
advised  what  the  language  is  and  what 
its  effect  Is. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  says,  and  his  Interest  In  the 


bill,  but  the  language  as  just  read  is  an 
amendment  which  really  restricts  itself 
to  the  situation,  as  a  concrete  example, 
of  a  class  play  dealing  with  Columbus 
Day  or  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  under  the 
very  restricted  language  on  page  16  of 
the  present  bill,  that  could  only  be  re- 
peated once,  and  under  this  language  it 
could  be  repeated  ad  infinitum.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  profit,  nor  is  there  a 
profit  motive  in  it.  It  merely  deals  with 
educational  TV.  which  is  why  our  com- 
mittee was  very  Interested  in  it. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  shall  not 
press  the  point  further,  but  I  would  not 
want  my  silence  to  be  Interpreted  as  an 
assent  to  something  about  which  I  am 
not  Informed. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  about  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman.  He 
knows  about  the  bill.  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  think  the  language  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest 
the  gentleman  could  have  helped  it.  I 
suggest  the  gentleman  could  have  done 
what  is  customary  and  brought  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  to  both  committee 
tables.  This  was  not  done.  I  am  in- 
formed about  the  bill.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman.  What  I  am  not  informed 
about  is  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man and  its  effect. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Actually,  I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  about  the  matter.  I  thought 
it  was  such  a  routine  thing  that  this  was 
not  necessary  to  do.  but  I  apologize.  I 
was  erroneous  in  my  Judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonald]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
make  a  point  about  the  last  sentence  of 
section  115(a)(1)  of  the  bill,  which  is 
only  briefly  referred  to  on  pages  674iind 
68  of  the  committee's  report.  The  last 
sentence  of  the  section  referred  to  reads: 

A  person  may  obtain  a  compulsory  license 
only  if  his  primary  purpose  In  making  phono- 
records  Is  to  distribute  them  to  the  public 
for  private  use. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  sentence  is  dis- 
criminatory against  the  background 
music  Industry,  and  that  it  has  no  justi- 
fication either  in  economics  or  law. 
Based  on  past  experience  in  the  music 
industry  it  can  easily  result  in  the  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  the  entire  back- 
ground music  industry  by  just  a  few 
music  publishers.  It  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  wise  and  just  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  deleted  from  the  bill  or 
otherwise  altered. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Copyright 
Subcommittee,  but  as  a  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee member  I  have  heard  long  and 
detailed  discussion  and  argument  con- 
cerning the  compulsory  license  provision 
of  section  115.  At  no  time,  however, 
have  I  heard  a  reasonable  justification 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  special  exception 
found  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  115 
(a)(1). 
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The  effect  of  the  sentence  is  to  deny 
to  the  background  music  Industry  the 
compulsory  license  protection  which  the 
entire  phonograph  record  Industry  has 
enjoyed  for  58  years.  What  justification 
can  there  be  for  such  a  discriminatory 
special  exception? 

In  order  to  understand  the  Impact  of 
this  sentence  it  is  necessary  to  imder- 
stand  something  about  background 
music.  Background  music  or  functional 
music  consists  largely  of  familiar  music 
unobtrusively  performed.  It  is  designed 
to  supplement  other  activities  such  as  so- 
cial conversation,  factory  or  office  work, 
shopping,  eating,  wcdtlng,  or  just  plain 
thinking.  Background  music  or  func- 
tional music  has  bec(Mne  an  integral  part 
of  our  way  of  life.  We  expect  to  hear  it 
in  restaurants,  elevators,  shopping  cen- 
ters, or  waiting  rooms.  Industrial  psy- 
chologists have  recommended  its  use  in 
industry. 

The  background  music  business  has 
grown  from  an  idea  in  the  1940's  to  a 
substantial  industry  In  1967.  The  year 
1965  marked  the  first  time  that  an  or- 
ganization was  created  to  sell,  rather 
than  lease,  background  music  equipment 
and  tapes.  This  has  been  a  highly  sue. 
cessful  development  by  an  outstanding 
Minnesota  company.  It  is  apparent  that 
without  imjustifled  restriction  the  back- 
ground music  industry  will  continue  to 
grow  In  the  coming  years  and  continue 
to  make  the  days  more  pleasant  for  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  access  to  tills 
music. 

The  development  of  a  backgroimd 
music  program  necessitates  access  to  the 
same  vast  repertoire  of  music  which  is 
available  to  the  phonograph  record  com- 
panies under  the  compulsory  license  pro- 
vision. These  songs  ese  generally  in  the 
category  of  standard  popular  works,  are 
generally  more  than  10  years  old  and  are 
mainly  in  the  control  of  five  or  six  large 
publishing  companies. 

The  background  music  manufacturers 
are  very  much  aware  that  the  perform- 
ance of  this  music  is  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  public  performance  fees  or  royal- 
ties and,  in  addition,  royalties  for  the 
mechanical  reproduction  of  the  music. 
These  fees  are  not  modest.  I  understand 
that  for  public  performance  ASCAP 
alone  collected  in  excess  of  $1V4  million 
from  the  industry  In  1966,  In  addition 
to  this,  one  Minnesota  manufacturer  has 
already  paid  directly  to  the  music  pub- 
lishers over  $1  million  for  both  mechani- 
cal and  public  performance  ros^ltles 
since  it  entered  this  industry  in  August 
1965. 

I  have  no  objection  to  requiring  the 
payment  of  fees  or  royalties  for  the  use 
of  music.  My  objection  to  this  special 
exception  is  to  a  dangerous  Implication 
which  threatens  the  entire  existence  of 
the  backgrroimd  music  industry. 

In  the  past  the  right  to  record  was 
never  questioned  and  the  rates  were 
either  negotiated  or  were  established  by 
the  statute.  The  rate  of  payment  of 
public  performance  fees  was  the  subject 
of  bargaining  between  the  users  of  music 
and  the  performinlng  rights  societies.  It 
had  almost  always  been  necessary  to  ne- 
gotiate a  contract  wtlh  ASCAP  because 
the  public  performance  rights  of  the 
great  preponderance  of  standard  musical 


works  were  controlled  by  ASCAP.  If  a 
rate  could  not  be  negotiated  the  user 
could  petition  the  court  of  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  to  set  a  rate.  This 
procedure  has  been  employed  several 
times  during  the  last  10  years  and  it 
has  served  to  avoid  abuses  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  exclusive  rights  of  public 
performance. 

Under  the  special  exception  now  con- 
tained in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
115(a)(1)  the  copyright  proprietors  are 
given  a  new  exclusive  right.  They  can 
determine,  without  limitation,  the  rate 
they  wish  to  charge  for  the  recording  of 
their  music,  and  can  also  deny  the  use  of 
their  music  entirely.  By  doing  so  they 
could  determine  who  could  stay  in  the 
background  music  business  and  who 
could  not.  Since  the  bulk  of  standard 
musical  compositions  suitable  for  back- 
ground music  are  still  in  the  cootrol 
of  five  or  six  music  publishers,  a  com- 
bination of  these  companies  or  some  of 
them  could  exert  monopolistic  control 
over  an  entire  Industry. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wsmt  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on 
Thursday  last  I  did  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  and  I  expressed  my  concern 
about  the  very  thing  which  my  colleague 
now  in  the  well  is  expressing  his  concern 
about. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised,  and  frankly 
a  little  confused,  because  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  to  me. 
It  is  in  the  Record.  The  second  reason 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  is  to  cor- 
rect the  Record,  which  is  now  in  error. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said 
to  me  that  the  background  music  people 
had  not  In  fact  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee in  1965  and  voiced  their  op- 
position to  the  language  which  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  points  out,  as  it  exists 
in  the  bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  did  appear  and  they  did  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  the  language 
and  they  did  offer  seven  or  eight  words 
that  could  be  added  to  the  language 
which  exists  in  the  bill,  which  would 
have  been  corrective  in  nature,  and 
would  eliminate  their  opposition. 

Further,  I  point  out  that  after  they  did 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  and  did 
express  their  opinion  and  did  offer  cor- 
rective language,  no  organization — 
ASCAP.  BMI.  or  any  other — appeared  in 
opposition  thereto. 

I  further  wish  to  inform  the  committee 
that  I  talked  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  CellkrI 
about  amending  the  language.  While  he 
had  no  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  did.  His  objections 
were  that  there  might  weU  be  other 
areas  in  this  bill,  because  of  technicali- 
ties, which  would  require  additional 
change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Kasth.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  MacGreoor  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KARTH.  As  a  result  of  that,  I  do 
not  feel  ^  this  time  I  wish  to  offer  an 
amoidment,  although  I  am  very  much 
constrained  to  do  so.  However.  I  want 
to  set  the  record  straight  and  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thaak  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  oontributlon. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Karth],  it  is  not  my 
position  here  today,  either,  to  offer  a 
specific  amendment.  As  pointed  out, 
there  has  been  a  suggestion  In  the  past 
that  this  matter  could  be  dealt  with  by 
the  addition  of  certain  words.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  strike  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 115(a)(1). 

I  am  unable  to  determine  what  would 
be  the  best  course,  but  inasmuch  as  this 
legislation  will  be  considered  further  in 
the  other  body,  I  have  taken  this  time. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  assistance 
in  making  this  point  clear. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  glad  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Karth]  clarified  the  record.  I  did  not 
state  that  persons  in  interests  tliat  he 
mentioned,  corporations,  did  not  testify. 
I  said  I  did  not  believe  they  testified  on 
that  point  but  testified  primarily  on  fair 
use.  I  remember  checking  the  material 
myself  and  I  missed  the  reference  that 
they  did  in  fact  make  in  the  record 
which  they  presented  before  the  commit- 
tee with  regard  to  this  point.  It  escaped 
my  memory.  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  the 
committee  has  taken  a  position  that  it 
was  not  the  purpose  to  extend  the  com- 
pulsory license  to  manufacturers  of  the 
phonorecord,  and  I  use  that  term 
"phonorecord"  broadly,  intended  for 
commercial  use.  This  applies  in  the 
three  areas,  for  broadcasters,  jukebox 
(^>erators,  or  background  music  services. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  the  gentlemEui 
will  let  me  proceed  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  specific  situa- 
tion which  I  think  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culty the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Karth]  and  I  have. 

The  special  exception  as  worded  would 
permit  a  phonograph  record  company  to 
avail  Itself  of  the  compulsory  license  and 
then  make  a  backgroimd  music  use  of 
the  recording  by  later  transferring  it  to 
tape.  Recordings  made  by  it  would  thus 
be  created  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  to  the  public  for  private  use. 
That  these  recordings  can  be,  and  now 
are,  publicly  performed  as  background 
music  is  beyond  doubt.  Anyone  who  has 
flown  American  Airlines,  TWA,  or  many 
other  airlines  can  testify  to  this  fact. 
This  would  place  the  background  music 
industry  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
with  the  recording  industry.  Why  dis- 
criminate? The  compulsory  license 
should  apply  equally  to  all  tiiose  who 
wish  to  make  recordings  for  listening 
purposes. 
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I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  would  comment  on  that 
particular  point.   

Mr.  KASTENltaiER.  To  comment 
further,  I  would  say  that  It  was  ova 
understanding  that  companies  engaged 
in  manufacturing  background  music 
were  not  now  availing  tljemselves  of 
compulsory  licensing.  If  they  negoti- 
ated their  licenses,  we  think  there  is  pos- 
sibly a  cloud,  and  it  is  not  clear  now  aa  to 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  compulsory 
licenses.  But,  In  any  event,  should  it 
come  about,  as  I  assured  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Kartb]  last  Thurs- 
day, that  there  Is  some  special  difficulty 
or  some  inequities  about  this,  I  am  siue 
in  due  coiu-se  that  the  committee  would 
want  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  MacORBOOR.  Or  it  may  well  be, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, that  those  difficulties  could  be 
headed  off  before  they  occur  by  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  at  length  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacQREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman tixxa  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
yield  only  for  this  further  purpose:  I 
think  it  is  good  that  we  had  the  colloquy 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  for  the  purpose  of  calling  this  in- 
equitable and  discriminatory  clause  to 
the  attention  of  the  other  body  inas- 
much as  they  are  now  In  the  process  of 
holding  hearings  and  perhaps  In  a  few 
days  or  .a  week  or  two  going  into  the 
malting  up  of  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
with  the  attention  ttiat  has  now  been 
given  to  this  sltuaticm  on  the  floor  that 
it  win  be  helpful  for  that  body  in  making 
their  final  determination.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ChalnxMUi,  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  material  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  TMr.  MoorzI  displayed  a 
short  time  ago  with  respect  to  copy- 
rights and  the  admission  on  the  part 
of  several  members  of  the  committee 
handling  this  bin  that  he  had  clearly 
pointed  out  evident  abuses  of  the  copy- 
right law.  Yet  we  are  here  today 
dealing  with  revision  of  the  copyright 
law  and  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
ccnnmittee  to  eliminate  the  abuses  that 
he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  looked  to  the  report 
for  a  definition  of  "copyrightabllity." 
Here  it  is: 

The  basic  subject  matter  of  copyright  Is 
specified  as  "original  works  of  authorship" 
that  have  been  "fUed"  In  a  "tangible 
medium  of  exi^'esslon  "  Under  the  defini- 
tion In  section  101,  a  work  Is  "fixed"  if  Its 
embodiment  In  a  physical  object  Is  "perma- 
nent or  stable"  rather  than  "transitory,"  but 
the  form  of  fixation  Is  Immaterial  as  long  as 
the  work  Is  capable  of  being  perceived  di- 
rectly or  made  perceptible  thro\igh  any  exist- 
ing or  future  machine  or  device. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  would  care  to  ex- 
plain this  language?  I  received  no  real 
answer  for  the  dragging  of  the  "Tower  of 
Babel"  otherwise  known  as  "United  Na- 
tions" into  this  bill,  and  I  hope  someone 


will  Interpret  this  gobbledegook,  or 
whatever  It  is. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ckli.sb]  to  give  me  some  kind 
of  interpretation  of  this  alleged 
defkitition: 

*  *  *  but  the  form  of  fixation  Is  Immaterial 
as  long  as  the  work  Is  capable  of  being  per- 
ceived directly  or  made  perceptible  through 
any  existing  or  future  machine  or  device. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  hi  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  one  seems  to  want  to  try  to 
interpret  what  is  termed  the  definition 
of  "copyrightabllity."  I  guess  that  about 
all  I  can  do  is  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  hope  for  the  best  and  fear 
for  the  worst. 

AMKNOMENTS   OITEBED    BT   lOt.   KASTENUKIZB 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  a  number  of  amendments  to  cor- 
rect clerical  errors  in  chapter  1.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  ISiABTttnaax 

to  chapter  1 : 

On  page  4,  line  33,  Insert  a  comma  after 
"sounds". 

On  page  4,  line  31.  strike  out  "three-dl- 
mentlonal"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "three- 
dimensional". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  6.  line  SO.  strike  out  "pantomines" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "pantomimes". 

On  page  7.  line  87,  strike  out  "was"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "were". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastxniocixrI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMEMDMKNT    OITKUm   BT    MM.  OIMOKLL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DTMaEi,L:  On 
Page  8.  line  11,  replace  the  period  with  a 
comma  and  add  the  following  language  there- 
to: "or  a  work  made  for  hire  for  the  United 
States  Oovernment. 

"(c)  A.  work  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Includes  any  work  that  is  a  product 
of  activities  or  research  financed  In  substan- 
tial part  by  funds  received  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly from  the  United  States  Government. 

"(d)  Any  work  prepared  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  the  result  of  his  official  duties  unless 
specific  waiver  thereof  is  obtained  lu  ad- 
vance of  the  earliest  fixation  In  a  tangible 
form." 

Mr.  DmOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
function  of  this  amendment  is  a  very 
s'mple  one.  There  is  a  prodigious 
amount  of  research  of  work  and  of  pub- 
lication conducted  by  or  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  entirety  or  in 
almost  its  entirety.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  pointed  out  very  clearly 
some  examples  of  this.  I  do  not  know 
who  it  is  who  Is  asserting  the  copyright 
on  the  examples  that  he  has  presented  to 
the  Committee  today,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  these  are  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  documents  which  are  produced 
either  through  the  writing,  research,  or 
other  effort  which  is  conducted  or  fi- 
nanced either  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Federal    Government.      The    Office    of 


Naval  Research,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  all  maintain  tremendous  re- 
search operations  devoted  to  different 
scientific  endeavors  and  different  sci- 
entific activities,  and  from  this  fiows  a 
tremendous  number  of  publications,  pe- 
riodicals, technical  documents,  and  sci- 
entific treatises.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  research  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  Is  done  in  uni- 
versities and  by  private  researchers  and 
by  research  institutes.  What  we  are  do- 
ing, if  we  do  not  have  this  amendment 
to  the  legislation  before  us,  is  allowing 
work,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Federal  CJovemment,  to  be 
subject  to  copyright.  The  public,  which 
pays  for  the  cost  of  the  research,  and  the 
writing  of  the  technical  studies,  and  all 
of  the  things  which  go  into  this,  whether 
these  be  documents,  whether  they  be 
photographs  or  whether  they  be  charts, 
whether  they  be  phono  or  sound  record- 
ings, whether  they  be  training  films  of 
the  Army  or  whether  they  be  fl<'"«>  put 
out  by  NASA  or  the  AEC  or  something 
of  this  kind,  will  see  Its  projects  and  their 
fruits  subject  to  copyright.  These  can 
then  be  denied  to  the  public  at  large, 
which  paid  for  the  cost,  by  the  same  in- 
dividual who  derived  not  only  the  cost 
of  publication,  but  also  payment  of  salary 
expenses,  Uving  sdlowances,  honorariums, 
and  other  things,  for  doing  precisely 
what  he  has  been  paid  to  do. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  gross  wrong 
upon  not  only  the  public  at  large  but 
upon  other  Americans  who  would  wish 
to  utilize  this  Information  for  further 
creativity  and  for  further  contributions 
to  the  United  States  to  lock  up— to  erect 
a  toll  gate  at  the  entrance  of  federally 
financed  research. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they  wrote  the 
Constitution  dealing  with  this,  and  this 
is  article  I,  section  8,  which  read  as 
follows : 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times 
to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right 
to  tiielr  respective  Wrltinga  and  Discoveries;" 

I  would  point  out  that  here  to  allow 
work  to  be  copyrighted  that  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  people  in  whole  or  in  part, 
through  the  Federal  Government,  is  cer- 
tainly not  promotion  of  the  arts  or  the 
promotion  of  science.  Rather  It  Is  a  re- 
striction and  a  constriction  on  informa- 
tion and  scientific  progress. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  billions  of  dollars  on  this 
each  year,  and  I  say  that  not  only  is  It 
a  disservice  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  when  we  deny 
access  to  this  to  copyrightable  items,  but 
it  is  also  a  great  disservice  to  the  corpo- 
rations and  to  the  businesses  and  to  the 
scientists  and  to  the  scholars  who  can 
f  irther  use — the  work  that  has  been  done 
to  create  the  copyright  or  the  potential 
copyright — to  make  newer  and  greater 
contribution  to  our  country. 

Also  this  puts  In  a  real  roadblock 
against  the  widespread  use  of  these  docu- 
ments which  are  created  through  the 
Federal  Oovernment  support  and  pre- 
vents, by  allowing  those  works  to  be  copy- 
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righted,   the   easy  availability  of  that 
knowledge  which  would  flow  therefrom. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  legislation 
does  not  Just  lock  up  the  copyright  for 
a  period  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  years,  but  potentially  this  legis- 
lation will  limit  the  opportunity  of  the 
public  to  have  free  access  to  copyrighted 
documents  for  as  long  as  100  years  or 
125  years  and  perhaps  even  for  150  years. 

So  I  believe  In  making  a  document 
widely  available  where  it  Is  paid  for  by 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  fed- 
erally financed  research.  It  is  an  Im- 
portant contribution  that  can  be  made 
to  American  progress. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reluctantly, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  I  say  reluctantly  because  it  is  always 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  oppose  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Michigan. 

As  those  who  are  familiar  with  patent 
law  will  readily  understand,  what  the 
gentleman  is  proposing  Is  to  transport 
the  patent  law  doctrine  in  this  area  to 
the  copyright  field. 

Now  whether  this  is  advisable  or  inad- 
visable is  really  beside  the  point  at  this 
late  hour.  The  committee  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  itself  defini- 
tively to  this  extremely  consequential 
amendment.  For  that  reason  alone.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  deal  with  it  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
answer  which  needs  to  be  made.  In 
the  posture  of  the  language  reported  by 
the  conunittee,  it  is  ixtsslble  for  each  in- 
dividual agency  to  decide  for  itself  what 
the  ownership  of  the  copyright  would 
be.  If  the  agency  decides  that  it  should 
be  a  Government  work,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  copyrightable,  then  ail 
the  agency  needs  to  do  In  the  contract 
that  It  makes  Is  to  define  the  works  that 
grow  out  of  the  contract  as  a  "work 
for  hire."  In  that  case  under  the  def- 
inition of  the  bin.  it  would  be  a  Govern- 
ment work  and  no  copyright  would  in- 
here in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  agency  feels 
that  in  order  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  cmd 
as  an  incentive  to  private  industry,  the 
copyright  property  should  belong  to  the 
independent  contractor  who  authored  it, 
then  all  the  agency  needs  to  do  is  to  in- 
sert in  its  contract  with  the  independent 
contractor  a  clause  which  secures  that 
right  to  the  independent  contractor. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest It  is  vitally  Important  to  preserve 
this  area  of  flexlbiUty  aiMl  discretion 
within  each  of  the  independent  con- 
tracting agencies. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  POFP.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  great  affection 
for  my  friend  from  Virginia  as  he  weU 
knows.  I  would  point  out  that  this  is 
the  second  time  he  has  referred  today  on 
this  floor  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  who  I  under- 
stand have  been  working  and  operating 
on  this  bin  now  for  some  7  years,  that 
they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
consider  this  Important  matter  which 
rather  gravely  affects  the  public  interest. 
I  wUl  say  that  Is  not  a  very  good  argu- 


ment to  support  the  stand  on  the  amend- 
ment as  made  by  the  gentleman,  if  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, would  }deld  to  me  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  POFP.  I  do  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  that,  but  I  wlU  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  I  have  reference  to  the  fuU 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
fuU  committee  has  had  no  such  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  was  possibly  within  the  purview  of 
inquiry  by  the  subcommittee,  but  since 
it  was  not  offered  in  that  focus,  the  sub- 
committee did  not  in  fact  deal  with  that 
as  it  should  before  a  decision  is  reached 
in  such  a  sensitive  area.  So,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questitm  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dihgell]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKKDICENT   OVTEaSD   BT    MB.   DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foHows: 

Amendment  offered  by  li4r.  Dimgxll:  On 
page  9,  strike  out  the  words  "the  projec-" 
In  line  23,  strike  out  lines  24  and  26.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "pro- 
jection." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  might  appropriately  be 
caUed  the  branch  Ubrary  amendment  be- 
cause its  function  and  purpose  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  rights  of  an  owner  of  a 
particular  copjolght  do  not  preclude 
projection  of  more  than  one  viewing  of 
the  particular  copyrighted  substance  or 
copyrighted  device  upon  the  walls  of  a 
library  or  through  a  closed- circuit  televi- 
sion into  branch  Ubrarles  or  simUarly 
situated  InetrumentaUties  around  the 
country. 

H.R.  2512,  in  section  109,  speclflcaUy 
excludes  the  right  of  an  owner  of  a  par- 
ticular copy  to  display  it  to  viewers  not 
in  the  same  room  with  the  oajpy.  This 
means  that  a  central  Ubrary  may  not 
transmit  an  image  of  a  copyrighted  doc- 
ument to  a  branch  Ubrary  for  the  use  of 
its  readers  there. 

Section  109  also  restricts  the  mttjec- 
tlon  to  a  single  viewer.  This  proposed 
amendment  would  allow  remote  trans- 
mission of  copies  by  the  owners  thereof, 
subject  to  other  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. It  would  also  permit  multiple  ac- 
cess to  the  same  copy.  In  both  instances 
this  would  greatly  enhance  the  ablUty  of 
libraries  to  eliminate  economically  use- 
less dupUcate  purchases,  and  it  would 
enable  our  libraries  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  more  efficiently  and  bet- 
ter, and  to  more  uniformly  make  avail- 
able the  abiUties  which  they  have  to  dis- 
seminate the  information  which  they 
hold  in  their  great  storehouses  of  knowl- 
edge throughout  our  population.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  a  good  smiendment  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  accept  It. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  rise  reluctantly,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  certainly 
has  the  pubUc  interest  in  mind  in  his 
amendment.    But  it  should  be  resisted. 


We  considered  this  subject  very  carefully 
in  committee.  I  might  point  out  that  It 
is  the  obUgation  of  the  Ccamnlttee  and 
of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  copjrright, 
the  ownership  of  a  particular  product, 
and  imder  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  a  single 
copy  of  a  book  or  a  picture  In  a  central 
Ubrary  could  be  transmitted  throughout 
the  country  by  television  to  a  thousand 
branch  Ubrsiries,  thus  destroying  the 
market  of  the  author  or  ptdnter. 

The  committee  seriously  studied  this 
subject,  gave  it  every  consideration,  and 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  tMr.  Dikgeu.]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
considered  this  blU,  It  is  necessary  when 
individuals  Inquire  concerning  its  rami- 
fications that  we  use  this  means  to  in- 
quire of  those  who  have  the  necessary 
information.  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  section  108  of  the  blU, 
which  appears  on  page  9.  could  very  weU 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  those  Indi- 
viduals who  are  working  toward  a  doc- 
toral degree  in  any  one  of  the  educa- 
tional Institutions  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  very 
distinguished  memtter  of  the  faculty  of 
West  Virginia  University  that  the  lan- 
gu^e  in  chapter  1,  section  108  of  this 
particular  bill— HJl.  2512 — would  permit 
the  plagiarism  or  copying  of  doctoral 
theses  or  dissertations.  Presently, , as  I 
understand  it,  there  is  a  measii^  of 
security  for  any  of  these  theses  or  dis- 
sertations in  that  the  reprinting  of  the 
same  or  republishing  of  the  same  or  the 
passing  off  of  the  language  content  of  a 
doctoral  dissertation  Is  a  violation  of  the 
copyright  law. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  member  of  the 
committee,  either  on  the  majority  side 
or  the  minority  side,  if  I  might — the 
writer  indicates  to  me,  that  under  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  bUl,  that  any  university 
in  the  country  can  decide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's published  work  is  of  value  for 
scholarly  research  and  have  the  same 
reprinted  and  sent  around  to  other  uni- 
versities for  depositing  in  their  Ubraries. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  wiU  en- 
courage the  copying  of.  or  encourage 
students  for  doctors'  degrees  to  take  the 
work  of  another  student  bi  a  particular 
field  and  pass  it  off  as  his  own.  Let  us 
say  a  student  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity is  awarded  a  Ph.  D.  on  his  own  work 
which  Is  used  by  him  In  applying  for  a 
doctoral  thesis,  anothn-  student,  let  us 
say  at  the  University  ctf  Washington, 
some  distance  from  the  originating  edu- 
cational institution  could  copy  the  same. 
What  in  this  bUl  would  prevent  this? 

I  Imow  aU  of  us  are  terribly  jealous 
of  those  that  labor  hard  to  obtain  their 
Ph.  D.'s,  and  we  want  to  see  ttiat  their 
work  is  not  passed  off  to  somebody  else 
and  have  somebody  be  given  a  free  ride. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  per- 
haps write  a  Uttle  legislative  history 
here,  so  that  we  can  protect  these 
energetic  students? 
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Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  learned 
constituent  to  whom  the  gentleman  re- 
fers was  a  witness  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. I  must  say  I  appreciate  the 
concern  he  expressed.  I  am  familiar  also 
with  the  content  of  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
In  order  to  make  abundantly  clear  what 
Is  perhaps  obsoire.  I  believe  It  should 
be  pointed  out  first  of  all  that  section 
108  applies  only  to  unpublished  works. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
that  category  not  be  the  circumstance 
In  which  a  dissertation  or  thesis  for  a 
doctorate  might  fall? 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily 
the  fact,  as  I  understand,  is  that  in  order 
to  win  a  degree  the  doctoral  dissertation 
must  be  published,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
find  today  that  doctoral  dissertations 
are  copyrighted. 

There  is.  however,  another  response 
which  needs  to  be  made.  If  the  student 
does  not  choose  to  publish  his  work, 
or  if  a  publication  is  not  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  the  degree,  then  still  the  stu- 
dent can  protect  his  literary  property  in- 
terests by  contracting  with  the  institu- 
tion of  deposit  In  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
hibit copying  of  his  unpublished  work. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  would  this  prohibit 
the  imiverslty,  let  us  say  any  university, 
from  declaring  this  unpublished  work 
as  of  value  to  scholarly  research  and 
then,  themselves,  going  ahead  and  re- 
producing It? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes.  It  would  be  possible. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  In  the  con- 
tract for  the  student  so  to  protect  him- 
self. The  piupose  of  the  committee  Is 
reflected  In  the  language  of  the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moorc 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  It 
not  be  a  little  unique  to  ask  a  man  or 
woman  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  doctorate 
in  any  one  of  a  number  of  fields  at  a 
particular  institution  to  attach  a  condi- 
tion to  the  material  he  Is  submitting  to 
that  institution,  saying  to  the  imiverslty, 
"Otre  me  the  degree,  but  do  not  print 
it?" 

Mr.  POFP.  It  might,  except  that  as  I 
suggested  earlier,  the  practice  today 
largely  is  to  publish,  and  to  disallow  a 
degree  unless  the  doctoral  dissertation  Is 
published. 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
chapter  2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHARXK    2 COmUGHT    OWITSBSHIP    AMD 


201.  Ownership  of  copyright. 

202.  Ownership  of  copyright  as  distinct  from 

ownership  of  material  object. 

203-  Termination  of  transfers  and  licenses 
granted  by  the  author. 

aOA.  Kzecutlon  of  transfers  of  copyright 
uwmislUp. 

aofi.  BacordAtlon  of  transfers  and  other  doc- 
uments. 


i  201.  Ownership  of  copyright 

(a)  iKiTiAi,  OwKERSHip. — CopyTlght  In  a 
work  protected  under  this  Utle  vests  Initially 
tn  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work.  The 
authors  of  a  Joint  work  are  coowners  of 
copyright  In  the  work. 

(b)  Works  Mads  roa  Has. — In  the  case  of 
a  work  made  for  hire,  the  employer  or  other 
person  for  whom  the  work  was  prepared  Is 
considered  the  author  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  and,  unless  the  parties  have  expressly 
agreed  otherwise  In  a  written  Instrument 
signed  by  them,  owns  all  of  the  rights  com- 
prised In  the  copyright. 

(c)  Contributions  to  Collsctivk 
Works. — Copyright  In  each  separate  con- 
tribution to  a  collective  work  Is  distinct  from 
copyright  In  the  collective  work  as  a  whole 
and  vests  Initially  In  the  author  of  the  con- 
tribution. In  the  absence  of  an  express 
transfer  of  the  copyright  or  of  any  rights 
under  It.  the  owner  of  copyright  In  the  col- 
lective work  Is  presumed  to  have  acquired 
only  the  privilege  of  reproducing  and  dis- 
tributing the  contribution  as  part  of  that 
particular  collective  work,  any  revision  of 
that  collective  work,  and  any  later  collective 
work  In  the  same  series. 

(d)  Transfer  of  Ownership. — 

(1)  The  ownership  of  a  copyright  may  be 
transferred  In  whole  or  in  part  by  any  means 
of  conveyance  or  by  operation  of  law,  and 
may  be  bequeathed  by  will  or  pass  as  per- 
sonal property  by  the  applicable  laws  of  In- 
testate succession. 

(2)  Any  of  the  exclusive  rights  comprised 
In  a  copyright.  Including  any  subdivision  • 
any  of  the  rights  specified  by  section  106. 
may  be  transferred  as  provided  by  clause 
( 1 )  and  owned  separately.  The  owner  of  any 
particular  exclusive  right  is  entitled,  to  the 
extent  of  that  right,  to  all  of  the  protection 
and  remedies  accorded  to  the  copyright 
owner  by  this  title. 

S  202.  Ownership  of  copyright  as  distinct 
from  ownership  of  material  object 
Ownership  of  a  copyright,  or  of  any  of  the 
excliislve  rights  under  a  copyright,  is  dis- 
tinct from  ownership  of  any  material  object 
In  which  the  work  Is  embodied.  Transfer  of 
ownership  of  any  material  object,  including 
the  copy  or  phonorecord  In  which  the  work 
is  first  fixed,  does  not  of  Itself  convey  any 
rights  In  the  copyrighted  work  embodied  In 
the  object:  nor.  In  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment, does  transfer  of  ownership  of  a  copy- 
right or  of  any  exclusive  rights  under  a  copy- 
right convey  property  rights  In  any  material 
object. 

{ 203.  Termination  of  transfers  and  licenses 
granted  by  the  author 
(a)  CoNDmoNS  FOR  Terminatzon. — In  the 
case  of  any  work  other  than  a  work  made  for 
hire,  the  exclusive  or  nonexclusive  grant  of 
a  transfer  or  license  of  copyright  or  of  any 
right  under  a  copyright,  executed  by  the  au- 
thor on  or  after  January  1.  1969,  otherwise 
than  by  will.  Is  subject  to  termination  under 
the  following  conditions : 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  one 
author,  termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected by  that  author  or.  If  he  Is  dead,  by 
the  person  or  i>ersons  who,  under  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  own  and  are  entitled  to 
exercise  a  total  of  more  than  one  half  of 
that  author's  termination  Interest.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  executed  by  two  or  more  au- 
thors of  a  Joint  work,  termination  of  the 
grant  may  be  effected  by  a  majority  of  the 
authors  who  executed  it:  If  any  of  such  au- 
thors Is  dead,  his  termination  Interest  may 
be  exercised  as  a  unit  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons who,  under  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
own  and  are  entitled  to  exercise  a  total  of 
mcM'e  than  one  half  of  his  Interest. 

(2)  Where  an  author  Is  dead,  his  termina- 
tion Interest  Is  owned,  and  may  be  exercised, 
by  his  widow  (or  her  widower)  and  children 
or  grandchildren  as  follows: 

(A)  The  widow  owns  his  entire  termina- 
tion Interest  unless  there  are  any  surviving 


children  or  grandchildren  of  the  author,  in 
which  case  the  widow  owns  one  half  of  his 
interest; 

(B)  The  author's  surviving  children,  and 
the  surviving  children  of  any  dead  child  of 
the  author,  own  his  entire  termination  in- 
terest unless  there  is  a  widow  (or  widower), 
in  which  case  the  ownership  of  one  half  of 
his  interest  Is  divided  among  them; 

(C)  The  rights  of  the  author's  children 
and  grandchildren  are  in  all  cases  divided 
among  them  and  exercised  on  a  per  stirpes 
basis  according  to  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren represented;  the  share  of  the  children 
of  a  dead  child  in  a  termination  Interest  can 
be  exercised  only  by  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  them. 

(3)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be 
effected  at  any  time  during  a  period  of  five 
years  beginning  at  the  end  of  thirty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
grant;  or.  if  the  grant  covers  the  right  of 
publication  of  the  work,  the  period  begins 
at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  work  under  the  grant 
or  at  the  end  of  forty  years  from  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  grant,  whichever  term  ends 
earlier. 

(4)  The  termination  shall  be  effected  by 
serving  an  advance  notice  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  number  and  proportion  of  owners  of 
termination  interests  required  under  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  or  by  their 
duly  authorized  agents,  upon  the  grantee  or 
his  successor  in  title. 

(A)  The  notice  shall  state  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination,  which  shall  fall 
within  the  five-year  period  sp>eclfied  by 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  notice 
shall  be  served  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  ten  years  t>efore  that  date.  A  copy  of 
the  notice  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Copy- 
right Office  before  the  effective  date  of  ter- 
mination, as  a  condition  to  its  talcing  effect. 

(B)  The  notice  shall  comply,  in  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(6)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be  ef- 
fected notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  including  an  agreement  to  make 
a  will  or  to  make  any  future  grant. 

(b)  Etfect  of  Termination. — Upon  the 
effective  date  of  termination,  all  rights 
under  this  title  that  were  covered  by  the 
terminated  grant  revert  to  the  author,  au- 
thors, and  other  persons  owning  termination 
Interests  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  including  those  owners  who  did  not 
Join  in  signing  the  notice  of  termination  un- 
der clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a) ,  but  with  the 
following  limitations: 

(1)  A  derivative  work  prepared  under 
authority  of  the  grant  before  Its  termination 
may  continue  to  be  utilized  under  the  terms 
of  the  grant  after  its  termination,  but  this 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  the  preparation 
after  the  termination  of  other  derivative 
works  based  upon  the  copyrighted  work  cov- 
ered by  the  terminated  grant. 

(2)  The  future  rights  that  will  revert 
upon  termination  of  the  grant  become 
vested  on  the  date  the  notice  of  termination 
has  been  served  as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of 
subsection  (a) .  The  rights  vest  In  the 
author,  authors,  and  other  persons  named 
in,  and  in  the  proportionate  shares  provided 
by,  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  a  further  grant,  or 
agreement  to  make  a  further  grant,  of  any 
right  covered  by  a  terminated  grant  is  valid 
only  if  it  Is  signed  by  the  same  number  and 
proportion  of  the  owners,  in  whom  the  right 
has  vested  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, as  are  required  to  terminate  the  grant 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a).  Such  further  grant  or  agreement  is 
effective  with  respect  to  aU  of  the  persons  In 
wliom  the  right  it  covers  has  vested  under 
clause  (2)  of  tills  subsection.  Including  those 
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who  did  not  Join  in  signing  it.  If  any  per- 
son dies  after  rights  under  a  terminated 
grant  have  vested  In  him,  bis  legal  repre- 
sentatives, legatees,  or  heirs  at  law  represent 
him  for  purposes  of  this  clause. 

(4)  A  further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make 
a  further  grant,  of  any  right  covered  by  a 
terminated  grant  Is  valid  only  if  it  is  made 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  termination. 
As  an  exception,  however,  an  agreement  for 
such  a  further  grant  may  be  made  between 
the  persons  provided  by  clause  (3j  of  this 
subsection  and  the  original  grantee  or  his 
successor  in  title,  after  the  notice  of  ter- 
mination tias  been  served  as  provided  by 
clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a). 

(5)  Termination  of  a  grant  imder  this 
secUon  affects  only  those  rights  covered  by 
the  grant  that  arise  under  this  title,  and  in 
DO  way  affects  rights  arising  under  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws. 

(6)  Unless  and  until  termination  is  ef- 
fected under  this  section,  the  grant,  if  it 
does  not  provide  otherwise,  continues  In  ef- 
fect for  the  term  of  copyright  provided  by 
this  title. 

{204.  Execution  of  transfers  of  copyright 
ownership 
(a)  A  transfer  of  copyright  ownership,  other 
than  by  operation  of  law.  Is  not  valid  imless 
an  Instrument  of  conveyance,  or  a  note  or 
memorandum  of  the  transfer,  is  In  writing 
and  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  rights  con- 
veyed or  his  duly  authorized  agent. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  acknowledgment  Is 
not  required  for  the  validity  of  a  transfer, 
but  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  execution 
of  the  transfer  if : 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  executed  in 
the  United  States,  the  certificate  is  Issued  by 
a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
within  the  Umted  States;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  executed  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  certificate  U  Issued  by 
a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  person  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oatlis  whose  authority  is  proved  by  a 
certificate  of  such  an  officer. 

S205.  Recordation    of    transfers    and    other 
documents 

(a)  CONomoNS  for  Recordation. — Any 
transfer  of  copyright  ownership  or  other 
document  pertaining  to  a  copyright  may  be 
recorded  In  the  Copyright  Office  If  the  docu- 
ment filed  for  recordation  bears  the  actual 
signature  of  the  person  who  executed  It.  or 
If  It  Is  accompanied  by  a  sworn  or  official 
certification  that  it  Is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original,  signed  document. 

(b)  Certificate  of  Rscordation. — The 
Register  of  Copyrlghta  shall,  upon  receipt 
of  a  document  as  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
and  of  the  fee  provided  by  section  708.  record 
the  document  and  return  it  with  a  certificate 
of  recordation. 

(c)  Recordation  as  Constructivk  No- 
tice.—Recordation  of  a  document  In  the 
Copyright  Ofllce  gives  all  persons  construc- 
tive notice  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  re- 
corded document,  but  only  if: 

(1)  the  document,  or  material  attached  to 
It,  specially  Identifies  the  work  to  which  It 
pertains  so  that,  after  the  document  is  in- 
dexed by  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  it  would 
be  revealed  by  a  reasonable  search  under  the 
Utle  or  registration  number  of  the  work;  and 

(2)  registration  has  been  made  for  the 
work. 

(d)  Recordation  as  PRnnqmsm  to  In- 
FRiNOEMENT  SuTr. — No  person  claiming  by 
virtue  of  a  transfer  to  be  the  owner  of  copy- 
right or  of  any  exclusive  right  under  a 
copyright  U  entlUed  to  Institute  an  infringe- 
ment action  under  this  title  unUl  the  in- 
strument of  transfer  under  which  he  claims 
bas  been  recorded  In  the  Copyright  Ofllce, 
but  suit  may  be  Instituted  after  such  recorda- 
tion on  a  cause  of  acUon  that  arose  before 
recordation. 

(e)  pRioRiTT  BrrwxxN  CoNFucnKO 
T»AN8f«R8. — As     between     two     conflicting 


transfers,  the  one  executed  first  prevails  if 
It  is  recorded,  In  the  manner  required  to  give 
constructive  notice  under  subsection  (c), 
within  one  month  after  Its  execution  in  the 
United  States  or  wlttiln  two  months  after 
Its  execution  abroad,  or  at  any  time  before 
recordation  in  such  manner  of  the  later 
transfer.  Otherwise  the  later  transfer  pre- 
vails If  recorded  first  in  such  maimer,  and 
if  taken  In  good  faith,  for  valuable  considera- 
tion or  on  the  basis  of  a  binding  promise  to 
pay  royalUes,  and  without  notice  of  the 
earlier  transfer. 

(f)  Priority  Between  Confuctinc 
Transfer  of  Ownership  and  Nonexclusive 
License. — A  nonexclusive  Ucense.  whether 
recorded  or  not,  prevails  over  a  conflicting 
transfer  of  copyright  ownership  If  the  li- 
cense Is  evidenced  by  »  written  Instrument 
signed  by  the  owner  of  the  rights  licensed 
or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  and  If: 

(1)  the  license  was  taken  before  execu- 
tion of  the  transfer;  or 

(2)  the  license  was  taken  in  good  faith 
before  recordation  of  the  transfer  and  with- 
out notice  of  It. 
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{  301.  Preemption  with  respect  to  other  laws 

(a)  On  and  after  January  1,  1969,  all  rights 
In  the  nature  of  copyright  in  works  that 
come  within  the  subject  matter  of  copy- 
right as  specified  by  sections  102  and  103. 
whether  created  Ijefore  or  after  that  date 
and  whether  published  or  impubllshed,  are 
governed  exclusively  by  this  title.  There- 
after, no  person  Is  entitled  to  copyright,  liter- 
ary property  rights,  or  any  equivalent  legal 
or  equitable  right  in  any  such  work  under 
the  common  law  or  statutes  of  any  State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  annuls  or  Umlts 
any  rights  or  remedies  under  the  oonunon 
law  or  statutes  of  any  State  with  respect 
to: 

(1)  unpublished  material  that  does  not 
come  within  the  subject  matter  of  copy- 
right as  specified  by  sections  102  and  103, 
Including  works  of  authorship  not  fixed  In 
any  tangible  medium  of  expression; 

(2)  any  cause  of  action  arising  from 
undertakings  commenced  before  January  1 
1969; 

(3)  activities  violating  rights  that  are  not 
equivalent  to  any  of  the  extiuslve  rights 
within  the  general  Bcc^>e  of  copyright  as 
specified  by  section  106.  Including  breaches  of 
contract,  breaches  of  trust,  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, defamation,  and  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices such  as  passing  off  and  false  represen- 
tation. 

I  302.  Duration  of  copyright:  Works  created 
on  or  after  January  1,  1969 

(a)  In  Oxncral. — Copyright  in  a  work 
created  on  or  after  January  1.  1969,  subsists 
from  Its  creation  and,  except  as  provided  by 
the  following  subsections,  endures  for  a  term 
consisting  of  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty 
years  after  his  death. 

(b)  Joint  Works.— In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
work  prepared  by  two  or  more  authors  who 
did  not  work  for  hire,  the  copyright  endures 
for  a  term  of  consisting  of  the  life  of  the 
last  surviving  author  and  fifty  years  after 
his  death. 

(c)  Anonymous  Works,  Pseudonymous 
Works,  and  Works  Made  for  Hire. — In  the 
case  of  an  anonymous  work,  a  pseudonymous 
work,  or  a  work  made  for  hire,  the  copyright 
endures  for  a  term  of  seventy-five  years  from 
the  year  of  its  first  publication,  or  a  term  of 
one  himdred  years  from  the  year  of  its 
creation,  whichever  expiree  first,  if,  before 


the  end  ot  such  term,  the  Identity  of  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  of  an  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  work  is  revealed  in  the  records 
of  a  reglstraUon  made  for  that  work  under 
subsecUons  (a)  or  (d)  of  section  407,  or  In 
the  records  provided  by  this  subsection,  the 
copyright  In  the  work  endures  for  the  term 
specified  by  subsections  (a)  or  (b),  based  on 
the  life  of  the  author  or  authors  whose 
Identity  txas  been  revealed.  Any  person  hav- 
ing an  Interest  In  the  copyright  In  an 
anonymous  or  pseudonymous  work  may  at 
any  time  record,  In  records  to  be  maintained 
by  the  Copyright  Office  for  that  purpose,  a 
statement  Identlf  jdng  one  or  more  authors 
of  the  work;  the  statement  shall  also  Identify 
the  person  filing  it,  the  nature  of  his  Interest, 
tlie  source  of  his  information,  and  the  par- 
ticular works  affected,  and  shall  comply  in 
form  and  content  with  requirements  that  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation. 

(d)  Records  Relating  to  Death  of  Au- 
thors.— Any  person  having  an  Interest  in  a 
copyright  may  at  any  Ume  record  in  the 
Copyright  Office  a  statement  of  the  date  of 
death  of  the  author  of  the  copyrighted  work, 
or  a  statement  that  the  author  is  still  living 
on  a  particular  date.  The  statement  shall 
identify  the  person  filing  it,  the  nature  of  his 
Interest,  and  the  source  of  his  information, 
and  shall  comply  in  form  and  content  with 
requirements  that  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  The  Register 
shaU  malnt,aln  current  records  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  death  of  authors  of 
copyrighted  works,  based  on  such  recorded 
statements  and,  to  the  extent  he  considers 
practicable,  on  data  contained  in  any  of  the 
records  of  the  Copyright  Office  or  In  other 
reference  sources. 

(e)  Presumption  as  to  Author's  Death. — 
After  a  i>eriod  of  seventy-five  years  from  the 
year  of  first  publication  of  a  work,  or  a  period 
of  one  hundred  years  from  the  year  of  Its 
creation,  whichever  expires  first,  any  person 
who  obtains  f  rtnn  the  Copyright  Office  a  certi- 
fied report  that  the  records  provided  by  sub- 
section (d)  disclose  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  author  of  the  work  is  living,  or  died  less 
than  fifty  years  before.  Is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  a  presumption  that  the  author 
has  been  dead  for  at  least  fifty  years. 
Reliance  in  good  faith  ujjon  this  presump- 
tion shall  be  a  complete  defense  to  any 
action  for  Infringement  under  this  title. 

{  303.  Duration  of  copyright:  Works  created 
but  not  published  or  copyrighted 
before  January  1,  1969 
Copyright  In  a  work  created  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  but  not  theretofore  In  the  pubUc 
domain  or  copyrighted,  subsists  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969,  and  endures  for  the  term  pro- 
vided by  section  302.     In  no  case,  however, 
shall  the  term  of  copyright  In  such  a  work 
expire  before  December  31,  1993;  and.  If  the 
work  Is  published  on  or  before  December  31, 
1993,  the  term  of  copyright  shall  not  ezplr« 
before  December  31.  2018. 

S  304.  Duration  of  copyright:  Subslstlnc 
copyrights 
(a)  Coptricbts  in  Treix  First  Tbui  on 
January  1.  1909. — ^Any  copyright,  the  first 
term  of  wlUch  Is  subsisting  on  January  1, 
1969,  shall  endure  for  twenty-eight  years 
from  the  date  It  was  originally  secured:  Pro- 
vided.  That  In  the  case  of  any  posthumous 
work  or  of  any  periodical,  cyclopedic,  or 
other  composite  work  upon  which  the  copy- 
right was  originally  secured  by  the  proprietor 
thereof,  or  of  any  work  copyrighted  by  a  cor- 
porate body  (otherwise  than  as  assignee  or 
licensee  of  the  Individual  author)  or  by  an 
employer  for  whom  such  work  Is  made  for 
hire,  the  iHX>prtetor  of  8U<ai  copyright  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension  at 
the  ot^yrlght  In  such  work  for  the  further 
term  of  forty-seven  years  when  appHcatkn 
for  such  renewal  and  axtenalon  shall  have 
been  made  to  the  Copyright  OAoe  and  duly 
registered  therein  within  one  year  prior  to 
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the  ezplratloii  of  the  original  term  of  copy- 
right: And  provided  further.  That  In  the  caae 
of  any  other  copjrrlghted  work,  Ineludlng  a 
contribution  by  an  IndlTldnal  auUKv  to  a 
periodical  or  to  a  cyclop)edlc  or  other  com- 
poette  work,  the  author  of  such  work,  II  still 
living,  or  the  widow,  widower,  or  children  of 
the  author,  if  the  author  be  not  living,  or  If 
8\ich  author,  widow,  widower,  or  children  be 
not  living,  then  the  author's  executors  or  in 
the  absence  of  a  will,  his  next  of  kin  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copyright  In  such  work  for  a  further  term  of 
forty-seven  years  when  application  for  such 
renewal  and  extension  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  Cc^yrlght  Office  and  duly  registered 
therein  within  one  year  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  term  of  copyright:  And 
provided  further.  That  m  default  of  the  reg- 
istration of  such  application  for  renewal  and 
extension,  the  copyright  In  any  work  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  the  date  copyright  was  originally 
secured. 

(b)  CoPTKioHTa  n*  Their  Rxmkwai,  Term 
OR  RJCCIBTERXD  FO*  RxtrrwAL  Betorx  Janttart 

1,  I960. — The  dxiratlon  of  any  copyright,  the 
renewal  term  of  which  Is  subsisting  at  any 
time  between  December  81,  1967,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968.  Inclusive,  or  for  which  renewal 
registration  Is  made  between  December  31, 
1967.  and  December  31.  1968,  Inclusive,  U  ex- 
tended to  endure  for  a  term  of  75  years  from 
the  date  copyright  was  originally  secured. 

(C)  TS&MINATION  or  TRANBrXRS  AND 
LlCKNSES        COVSRQTO         EXTKNOKD         RENTWAL 

Tbrm. — In  the  case  of  any  copyright  subsist- 
ing In  either  Its  first  or  renewal  term  on 
January  1.  1969,  other  than  a  copyright  In 
ft  work  made  for  hire,  the  exclusive  or  non- 
exclusive grant  of  a  transfer  or  license  of  the 
renewal  copyright  or  of  any  right  under  It, 
executed  before  January  1,  1969.  by  any  of 
the  persons  designated  by  the  second  piro- 
▼Iso  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  other- 
wise than  by  will.  Is  subject  to  termination 
under  the  following  conditions : 

(1 )  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  a 
person  or  persons  other  than  the  author, 
termination  of  the  grant  may  be  effected  by 
the  surviving  person  or  persons  who  executed 
it.  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  authors  of  the  work,  termination 
of  the  grant  may  be  effected,  to  the  extent  of 
a  particular  author's  share  In  the  ownership 
of  the  renewal  copyright,  by  the  author  who 
executed  It  or.  If  such  author  Is  dead,  by  the 
person  ca-  persons  who,  under  clause  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  own  and  are  entitled  to 
exercise  a  total  of  more  than  one  half  of 
that  author's  Intereet. 

(2)  Where  an  author  Is  dead,  his  termi- 
nation Interest  Is  owned  and  may  be  exer- 
cised by  his  widow  (or  her  widower)  and 
children  or  g;randchlldren  as  follows: 

(A)  The  widow  owns  his  entire  termina- 
tion Interest  unless  there  are  any  surviving 
children  or  grandchildren  of  the  author.  In 
which  case  the  widow  owns  one  half  of  his 
Interest; 

(B)  The  author's  surviving  children,  and 
the  surviving  children  of  any  dead  child  of 
the  author,  own  his  entire  termination  In- 
terest unless  there  Is  a  widow  (or  widower), 
in  which  case  the  ownership  of  one  half  of 
his  Interest  Is  divided  among  them; 

(C)  The  rights  of  the  author's  children 
and  grandchildren  are  In  all  cases  divided 
among  them  and  exercised  on  a  per  stirpes 
basts  according  to  the  number  of  his  children 
represented;  the  share  of  the  children  of  a 
dead  cbild  In  a  termination  Intereet  can  be 
exercised  only  by  the  action  of  a  majority  of 
them. 

<3)  Termination  of  the  grant  may  be 
effected  at  any  time  during  a  period  of  five 
years  beginning  at  the  end  of  flfty-sU  years 
from  the  date  copyright  was  originally  se- 
oured,   or    beginning    on    January    1,    1969, 

vsrbicbever  Is  later. 

oi   .<4>  Hm  t«rmlnatlon  shaU  be  effected  by 


serving  In  advance  notice  In  writing  Tipon 
the  grantee  or  his  successor  In  title.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  executed  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons other  than  the  author,  the  notice  shall 
be  signed  by  all  of  those  entitled  to  termi- 
nate the  grant  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, or  by  their  duly  authorized  agents. 
In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  of  the  work,  the  notice  as  to 
any  one  author's  share  shall  be  signed  by  v>trn 
or  his  duly  authorUsed  agent  or.  If  he  la 
dead,  by  the  number  and  proportion  of  the 
owners  of  his  termination  Interest  required 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
or  by  their  d\ily  authorized  agents. 

(A)  The  notice  shall  state  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination,  which  shall  fall 
within  the  flve-year  period  specified  by  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  notice  shaU 
be  served  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  ten 
years  before  that  date.  A  copy  of  the  notice 
shall  be  recorded  In  the  Copyright  Office 
before  the  effective  date  of  termination,  as 
a  condition  to  Its  taking  effect. 

(B)  The  notice  shall  comply.  In  form,  con- 
tent, and  manner  of  service,  with  require- 
ments that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(6)  Termination  of  the  g^ant  may  be  ef- 
fected notwithstanding  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  including  an  agreement  to 
make  a  will  or  to  make  any  futvire  grant. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  executed  by  a 
person  or  persons  other  than  the  author,  all 
rlghta  under  this  title  that  were  covered  by 
the  terminated  grant  revert,  upon  the  effec- 
tive date  of  termination,  to  all  of  those  en- 
titled to  terminate  the  grant  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  grant 
executed  by  one  or  more  of  the  authors  of  the 
work,  all  of  a  particular  author's  rights  un- 
der this  title  that  were  covered  by  the  termi- 
nated grant  revert,  upon  the  effective  date 
of  termination,  to  theit  author  or,  if  be  is 
dead,  to  the  piersons  owning  his  termination 
Interest  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Including  those  owners  who  did  not  Join 
in  signing  the  notice  of  termination  under 
clause  (4)  of  this  subsection.  In  all  casea 
the  reversion  of  rights  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

(A)  A  derivative  work  prepared  under 
authority  of  the  grant  before  Its  termination 
may  continue  to  be  utilized  under  the  terms 
of  the  grant  after  its  termination,  but  this 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  the  preparation 
after  the  termination  of  other  derivative 
works  based  upon  the  copyrighted  work  cov- 
ered by  the  terminated  grant. 

(B)  The  future  rights  that  will  revert 
upon  termination  of  the  grant  becomes 
vested  on  the  date  the  notice  of  termination 
has  been  served  as  provided  by  clause  (4) 
of  this  subsection. 

(O)  Where  an  author's  rights  revert  to  two 
or  more  persons  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  they  shall  vest  in  those  persons 
In  the  proportionate  shares  provided  by  that 
clause.  In  such  a  case,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subclause  (D)  of  this  clause,  a 
further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make  a  fur- 
ther grant,  of  a  particular  author's  share 
with  respect  to  any  right  covered  by  a  termi- 
nated grant  Is  valid  only  If  It  is  signed  by 
the  same  number  and  proportion  of  the 
owners.  In  whom  the  right  has  vested  under 
this  clause,  as  are  required  to  terminate  the 
grant  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  further  grant  or  agreement  is  effective 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  persons  In  whom 
the  right  It  covers  has  vested  under  this 
siibclause.  Including  those  who  did  not  Join 
in  signing  it.  If  any  person  dies  after  rights 
under  a  terminated  grant  have  vested  In  blm, 
his  legal  representatives,  legatees,  or  heirs 
at  law  represent  him  for  purposes  of  this 
subclause. 

(D)  A  further  grant,  or  agreement  to  make 
a  furthw  grant,  of  any  right  covered  by  a 
terminated  grant  la  valid  only  if  it  is  made 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  termination. 


As  an  exception,  however,  an  agreement  fbr 
such  a  further  grant  may  be  made  between 
the  author  or  any  of  the  persons  provided  by 
the  first  sentence  of  clause  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  between  the  persons  provided  by 
subclause  (C)  of  this  clause,  and  the  orlgltua 
grantee  or  his  successor  in  title,  after  the 
notice  of  termination  has  been  served  as  pro- 
vided by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

(E)  Termination  of  a  grant  under  thu 
subsection  affects  only  those  rights  covered 
by  the  grant  that  arise  under  this  title,  and 
In  no  way  affects  rights  arising  under  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws. 

(F)  Unless  and  until  termlnaUon  is  ef- 
fected under  this  section,  the  grant,  if  it 
does  not  provide  otherwise,  continues  in  ef- 
fect for  the  remainder  of  the  extended  re- 
newal term. 

:  306.  Duration  of  copyright:  Terminal  date 
All  terms  of  copyright  provided  by  sections 
302  through  304  run  to  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  they  would  otherwise 
expire. 

CHAFTU    4. COFYRICHT    NOTICi:,    0U>O8rr,    AMD 

EZCISTRATION 

Sec. 

401.  Notice  of  copyright:  Visually  percepUble 

copies. 
403.  Notice    of    copyright:    Phonorecords   of 

sound  recordings. 

403.  Notice  of  copyright:    Contributions  to 

collective  works. 

404.  Notice  of  copyright:  Omission  of  notice. 

405.  Notice  of  copyright:  Error  in  name  or 

date. 

406.  Deposit  of  copies  or  phonorecords  for 

Library  of  Congress. 

407.  Copyright   registration   In   general. 

408.  Application    for   registration. 

409.  Registration  of  claim  and  Issuance  ot 

certificate. 

410.  Registration     as     prerequisite     to     in- 

fringement suit. 

411.  Registration  as  prerequisite  to  certain 

remedies  for  Infringement. 
I  401.  Notice  of  copyright:  Visually  percepti- 
ble copies 

(a)  Oenxral  RxQunxMXNT. — ^Whenever  a 
work  protected  under  this  title  Is  published 
In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  by  author- 
ity of  the  copyright  owner,  a  notice  of  copy- 
right as  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
placed  on  all  publicly  distributed  copies  from 
which  the  work  can  be  visually  perceived, 
either  directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a  machine 
or  device. 

(b)  Form  of  Noncx. — The  notice  appear- 
ing on  the  copies  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing three  elements: 

(1)  the  symbol  O  (the  letter  C  In  a  circle) , 
the  word  "Copyright,"  or  the  abbreviation 
"Copr."; 

(2)  the  year  of  first  publication  of  the 
work;  In  the  case  of  compilations  or  deriva- 
tive works  Incorporating  previously  pub- 
lished material,  the  year  date  of  first  publi- 
cation of  the  compilation  at  derivative  work 
is  sufficient; 

(3)  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyright 
In  the  work,  or  an  abbreviation  by  which 
the  name  can  be  recognized,  or  a  generally 
known  alternative  designation  of  the  owner. 

(c)  Position  of  Noncx. — The  notice  shall 
be  affixed  to  the  copies  In  such  manner  and 
location  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  the 
claim  of  copyright.  The  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  as  ex- 
amples, specific  methods  of  afllxatlon  and 
positions  of  the  notice  on  varioiu  types  of 
works  that  will  satisfy  this  requirement,  but 
theea  specifications  shall  not  be  considered 
exhaustive. 

1402.  Notioe  of  copyright:  Phonorecords  of 
sound  recordings 
(a)  OsmnAL  RBQunufKirr. — Whenever  a 
sound  recording  protected  under  this  title  is 
published  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere 
by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner,  a  notice 
of  copyright  as  provided  by  this  section  shall 
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be  placed  on  all  publicly  distributed  phono- 
records of  the  sound  recording. 

(b)  Form  of  Nonce. — The  notice  appear- 
ing on  the  phonorecords  shall  consist  of  the 
following  three  elements: 

(1)  the  symbol  (g)  (th<i  letter  P  in  a 
circle): 

(2)  the  year  of  first  publication  of  the 
sound  recording; 

(3)  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyright 
In  the  sound  recording,  or  an  abbreviation 
by  which  the  name  can  be  recognized,  or  a 
generally  known  alternative  designation  ot 
the  owner:  If  the  producer  of  the  sound  re- 
cording is  named  on  the  pbonorecord  labels 
or  containers,  and  If  no  other  name  appears 
In  conjunction  with  the  notice,  his  name 
shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  notice. 

(c)  PosmoN  OF  Noncx. — The  notice  shall 
be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  pbonorecord, 
or  on  the  pbonorecord  label  or  container.  In 
such  manner  and  location  as  to  give  reason- 
able notice  of  the  claim  of  copyright. 

(d)  ErFxcnvB  Datk  or  REQtnaxMKNT. — 
The  requirements  of  this  section  apply  to  all 
phonorecords  publicly  distributed  on  or  after 
January  1,  1969. 

i  403.  Notice  of  copyright:  GontribuUcms  to 
collective  works 

(a)  A  sepwirate  contribution  to  a  collective 
work  may  bear  Its  own  notice  of  copyright, 
as  provided  by  sections  401  and  402.  How- 
ever, a  single  notice  applicable  to  the  collec- 
tive work  as  a  whole  Is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  sections  401  and  402 
with  respect  to  the  separate  contributions  It 
contains  (not  including  advertisements  in- 
serted on  behalf  of  persons  other  than  the 
owner  of  copyright  In  the  collective  work), 
regardless  of  the  ownership  of  copyright  In 
the  contributions  and  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  previously  pubhshed. 

(b)  Where  the  person  named  In  a  single 
notice  applicable  to  a  collective  work  as  a 
whole  is  not  the  owner  of  copyright  in  a 
separate  contribution  that  does  not  bear  its 
own  notice,  the  caae  is  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  406(a). 

i  404.  Notice    of     copyright:     Omission    of 
notice 

(a)  Effkct  of  Omission  on  Coptright. — 
The  omission  of  the  copyright  notice  pre- 
scribed by  sections  401  and  402  from  copies 
or  phonorecords  publicly  distributed  by  au- 
thority of  the  copyright  owner  does  not  in- 
validate the  copyright  In  a  work  if: 

(1)  the  notice  has  been  omitted  from  no 
more  than  a  relatively  small  number  of 
copies  or  phonorecords  distributed  to  the 
public;  or 

(2)  registration  for  the  work  has  been 
made  before  or  is  made  within  five  years 
after  the  publication  without  notice,  and  a 
reasonable  effort  is  made  to  add  notioe  to  all 
copies  or  phonorecords  that  are  distributed 
to  the  public  in  the  United  States  after  the 
omission  has  been  discovered;   or 

(3)  the  notice  has  been  omitted  in  viola- 
tion of  an  express  requirement  in  writing 
that,  as  a  condition  of  the  oopyright  owner's 
authorization  of  the  public  distribution  of 
copies  or  phonorecords.  they  bear  the  pre- 
scribed notice. 

(b)  Effxcts  of  Omission  on  Innocent  In- 
fringers.— Any  person  who  innocently  In- 
fringes a  copyright,  in  reliance  upon  an  au- 
thorized copy  or  pbonorecord  frcwn  which 
the  copyright  notice  haa  been  omitted,  in- 
curs no  liability  for  actual  or  statutory  dam- 
ages under  section  604  for  any  infringing 
acts  committed  before  receiving  actual  no- 
tice that  regUtratlon  for  the  work  has  been 
made  under  section  407,  if  he  proves  that  he 
was  misled  by  the  omleaion  of  notioe.  In  a 
suit  for  Infringement  in  auoh  a  oase  the 
court  may  allow  or  disallow  recovery  of  any 
of  the  infringers  profits  attributable  to  the 
Infringement,  and  may  enjoin  the  continua- 
tion of  the  infringing  undertaking  or  may 
require,  as  a  condlUon  for  permltttng  the  in- 


fringer to  continue  his  undertaking,  that  he 
I>ay  the  copyright  owner  a  reasonable  license 
fee  in  an  amount  and  on  terms  fixed  by  the 
court. 

(c)  Removal  of  Noncx. — Protection  under 
this  title  is  not  affected  by  the  removal,  de- 
struction, or  obliteration  of  the  notice,  with- 
out the  authorization  of  the  copyright 
owner,  from  any  publicly  distributed  copies 
or  phonorecords. 

i  405.  Notice  of  copyright:  Error  in  name  or 
date 

(a)  Error  in  Name. — Where  the  person 
named  in  the  copyright  notice  on  copies  or 
phonorecords  publicly  distributed  by  author- 
ity of  the  copyright  owner  is  not  the  owner 
of  copyright,  the  validity  and  ownership  of 
the  copyright  are  not  affected.  In  such  a 
case,  however,  any  person  who  Innocently 
begins  an  undertaking  that  Infringes  the 
copyright  has  a  complete  defense  to  any  ac- 
tion for  such  infringement  If  he  proves  that 
he  was  misled  by  the  notice  and  began  the 
undertaking  In  good  faith  under  a  pur- 
ported transfer  or  license  from  the  person 
named  therein,  unless  before  the  undertak- 
ing was  begun: 

(1)  registration  for  the  work  had  been 
made  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyright: 
or 

(2)  a  document  executed  by  the  person 
named  In  the  notice  and  showing  the  owner- 
ship of  the  copyright  had  been  recorded. 
The  person  named  In  the  notice  is  liable  to 
account  to  the  copyright  owner  for  all  re- 
ceipts from  puriKirted  transfers  or  licenses 
made  by  him  under  the  copyright. 

(b)  Error  in  Date. — When  the  year  date 
in  the  notice  on  copies  or  phonorecords  dis- 
tributed by  auth<H-ity  of  the  copyright  owner 
is  earlier  than  the  year  in  which  publication 
first  occurred,  any  period  computed  from  the 
year  of  first  publication  under  section  302  is 
to  be  computed  from  the  year  in  the  notice. 
Where  the  year  date  is  more  than  one  year 
later  than  the  year  In  which  publication  first 
occurred,  the  work  Is  considered  to  have  been 
published  without  any  notice  and  Is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  404. 

(c)  Omission  of  Name  or  Date. — Where 
copies  or  phonorecords  publicly  distributed 
by  authority  of  the  copyright  owner  contain 
no  name  or  no  date  that  could  reasonably 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  notice,  the  work 
Is  considered  to  have  been  published  without 
any  notice  and  is  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  section  404. 

f  406.  Deposit  of  copies  of  phonorecords  for 
Library  of  Congress 

(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c) , 
the  owner  of  copyright  or  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  publication  in  a  work  published 
with  notice  of  copyright  in  the  United  States 
shall  deposit,  within  three  months  after  the 
date  of  such  publication : 

(1)  two  complete  copies  of  the  best  edi- 
tion: or 

(2)  If  the  work  Is  a  sound  recording,  two 
complete  phonorecords  of  the  best  edition, 
together  with  any  printed  or  other  visually- 
perceptible  material  publlahed  with  such 
phonorecords. 

This  deposit  is  not  a  condition  of  copyright 
protection. 

(b)  The  required  copies  or  phonorecords 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Copyright  Office  for 
the  use  or  disposition  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall,  when 
requested  by  the  depositor  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  prescribed  by  section  708, 
issue  a  receipt  for  the  deposit. 

(c)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  may  by 
regulation  exempt  any  categories  of  material 
from  the  deposit  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  require  deposit  of  only  one  copy  or 
pbonorecord  with  respect  to  any  categories. 

(d)  At  any  time  after  publication  of  a 
work  as  provided  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  may  make  written 
demand  for  the  required  deposit  on  any  of 
the  persons  obligated  to  make  the  deposit 


under  subsection  (a).  Unless  deposit  is 
made  within  three  months  after  the  demand 
is  received,  the  person  or  persons  on  whom 
the  demand  was  made  are  liable: 

(1)  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250  for 
each  work;  and 

(2)  to  pay  to  the  Library  of  Congress  the 
total  retail  price  of  the  copies  or  phono- 
records demanded,  or,  if  no  retail  price  has 
been  fixed,  the  reasonable  cost  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  of  acquiring  them. 

I  407.  Copyright  registration  in  general 

(a)  Registration  Permissive. — At  any 
time  during  the  subsistence  of  copyright  in 
any  publlahed  or  unpublished  work,  the 
owner  of  copyright  or  of  siny  exclusive  right 
In  the  work  may  obtain  registration  of  the 
copyright  claim  by  delivering  to  the  Copy- 
right Office  the  deposit  spedfled  by  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  the  application  and  fee 
specified  by  sections  408  and  708.  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  404(a),  such 
registration  is  not  a  condition  of  copyright 
protection. 

(b)  Deposit  FOR  OoPTBiosT  RsGiBTRAnoN— 
Except  as  provided  by  subeectlon  (c),  the 
material  deposited  for  registration  shall 
include: 

(1)  in  the  case  of  an  tinpubllshed  work, 
one  complete  copy  or  pbonorecord; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  published  work,  two 
complete  copies  or  phonorecords  of  the  best 
edition; 

(3)  in  the  caae  of  a  work  first  published 
abroad,  one  complete  copy  or  pbonorecord 
as  so  published; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  to  » 
collective  work,  one  complete  copy  or  phono- 
record  of  the  best  edition  of  the  collective 
work. 

Copies  or  phonorecords  deposited  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  under  section  406  may 
be  used  to  satisfy  the  dep>ofilt  provisions  of 
this  section,  if  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
prescribed  application  and  fee,  and  by  any 
additional  identifying  material  that  the 
Register  may,  by  regulation,  require. 

(C)    ADMINIBTSATTVZ       CLASSIFICAnON        AND 

OpnoMAi.  Deposit. — ^The  Register  of  Copy- 
rights Is  authorized  to  specify  by  regulation 
the  administrative  classes  into  which  works 
are  to  be  placed  for  purposes  of  deposit  and 
registration,  and  the  nature  of  the  copies  or 
phonorecords  to  be  deposited  in  the  various 
classes  specified.  The  regulations  may  re- 
quire or  permit,  for  particiilar  classes,  the 
deposit  of  identifying  material  Instead  of 
copies  or  phonorecords,  the  deposit  of  only 
one  copy  or  pbonorecord  where  two  would 
normally  be  required,  or  a  single  registration 
for  a  group  of  related  works.  This  admin- 
istrative classification  of  works  has  no  sig- 
nificance with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
of  copyright  or  the  excliialve  rights  provided 
by  this  Utle. 

(d)  CosaxcnoNS  and  AMPuncanoNs. — 
The  Register  may  also  establish,  by  regula- 
tion, formal  procedures  for  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  supplementary  registration, 
to  correct  an  error  In  a  copyright  registration 
or  to  amplify  the  Information  given  In  a 
registration.  Such  application  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  the  fee  provided  by  section 
708,  and  shall  clearly  Identify  the  registration 
to  be  corrected  or  ampUfled.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  a  supplementary  registra- 
tion augments  but  does  not  supersede  that 
contained  in  the  earUer  registration. 

(e)  PtTBLISHED       EnmON       OF      Previouslt 

Registered  Work. — Registration  for  the  first 
published  edition  of  a  work  previously  regis- 
tered In  unpublished  form  may  be  made 
even  though  the  work  as  published  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  unpublished  ver- 
sion. 
{  408.  Application  for  registration 

The  application  for  copyright  registration 
shall  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  and  shall  include: 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  copyright 
claimant; 
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(2)  In  the  case  of  a  work  other  than  an 
anonymovis  or  pseudonymoua  work,  the  name 
and  nationality  or  domicile  of  the  author  or 
authors  and.  If  one  or  more  of  the  authors 
Is  dead,  the  dates  of  their  deaths; 

(3)  U  the  work  U  anonymovis  or  pseudony- 
mous, the  nationality  or  domicile  of  the 
author  or  authors; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  work  made  for  hire, 
a  statement  to  this  effect; 

(5)  U  the  copyright  claimant  Is  not  tha 
author,  a  brief  statement  of  how  the  claim- 
ant obtained  ownership  of  the  copyright; 

(8)  the  title  of  the  work,  together  with 
any  previous  or  alternative  titles  \inder  which 
the  work  can  be  Identified; 

(7)  the  year  In  which  creation  of  the  work 
was  completed; 

(8)  If  the  work  has  been  published,  the 
date  and  nation  at  Its  first  publication; 

(9)  In  the  case  of  a  compilation  or  deriva- 
tive work,  an  Identification  of  any  pre-exist- 
ing work  or  works  that  It  Is  based  on  or 
incorporates,  and  a  brief,  general  statement 
of  the  additional  material  covered  by  the 
copyright  claim  being  registered; 

(10)  In  the  case  of  a  published  work  con- 
taining material  of  which  copies  are  re- 
quired by  section  601  to  be  manufactured 
In  the  United  States,  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons or  organizations  who  performed  the 
processes  specified  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 601  with  respect  to  that  material,  and 
the  places  where  those  processes  were  per- 
formed; and 

(11)  any  other  Information  regarded  by 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  as  bearing  upon 
the  preparation  or  Identification  of  the  work 
or  the  existence,  ownership,  or  duration  of 
the  copyright. 

{ 409.  Registration    of   claim    and    Issuance 
of  certificate 

(a)  When,  after  examination,  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  determines  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
material  deposited  constitutes  copyrightable 
subject  matter  and  that  the  other  legal 
and  formal  requirements  of  this  title  have 
been  met,  he  shsdl  register  the  claim  and  Is- 
sue to  the  applicant  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration under  the  seal  of  the  Copyright  Office. 
TTie  certificate  shall  contain  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  application,  together  with 
the  number  and  effective  date  of  the  registra- 
tion. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  determines  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  material 
deposited  does  not  constitute  copyrightable 
subject  matter  or  that  the  claim  is  Invalid 
for  any  other  reason,  he  shall  refuse  regis- 
tration and  shall  notify  the  applicant  In 
writing  of  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

(c)  In  any  Judicial  proceedings  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  registration  made  before  or 
within  five  years  after  first  publication  of 
the  work  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  validity  of  the  copyright  and 
of  the  facts  stated  in  the  certificate.  The 
evidentiary  weight  to  be  accorded  the  certi- 
ficate of  a  registration  made  thereafter  shall 
be  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(d)  The  effective  date  of  a  copyright  regis- 
tration is  the  day  on  which  an  application, 
deposit,  and  fee.  which  are  later  determined 
by  the  Register  of  Copyrights  or  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  acceptable  for 
registration,  have  all  been  received  in  the 
Copyright  Office. 

{ 410.  Registration  as  prerequisite  to  in- 
fringement stilt 
No  action  for  infringement  of  the  copy- 
right In  any  work  shall  be  Instituted  until 
registration  of  the  copyright  claim  has  been 
made  in  accordance  with  this  title.  In  any 
case,  however,  where  the  deposit,  application, 
and  fee  required  for  registration  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Copyright  Office  In  proper 
form  and  registration  has  been  refused,  the 
applicant  Is  entitled  to  Institute  an  action  for 
Infringement  if  notice  thereof,  with  a  copy 


of  the  complaint,  is  served  on  the  Register  of 
Copyrights.  The  Register  may,  at  his  option, 
become  a  party  to  the  action  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  registrability  of  the  copyright 
claim  by  entering  his  appearance  within  sixty 
days  after  such  service,  but  his  failure  to  do 
so  shall  not  deprive  the  court  of  Jurisdiction 
to  determine  that  issue. 

J  411.  Registration  as  prerequisite  to  certain 
remedies  for  Infringement 
In  any  action  under  this  title,  no  award 
of  statutory  damages  or  of  attorney's  fees,  as 
provided  by  sections  504  and  SOS,  shall  be 
made  for: 

(1)  any  Infringement  of  copjrright  in  an 
unpublished  work  commenced  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  Its  registration;  or 

(2)  any  Infringement  of  copyright  com- 
menced after  first  publication  of  the  work 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  Its  registra- 
tion, unless  such  registration  Is  made  within 
three  months  after  its  first  publication. 

CHAPTKX  S COPTEIGHT  IKTRIMOEMKNT  AND 

REMJCOIXS 

Sec. 

SOI.  Infringement  of  copyright. 
602.  Remedies    for    infringement:     Injunc- 
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503.  Remedies  for  Infringement:   Impound- 

ing and  disposition  of  infringing  arti- 
cles. 

504.  Remedies    for    infringement:    Damages 

and  profits. 

505.  Remedies  for  infringement:   Costs  and 

attorney's  fees. 

506.  Criminal  offenses. 

507.  Limitations  on  actions. 

508.  Notification  of  filing  and  determination 

of  actions. 
$  501.  Infringement  of  copyright 

(a)  Anyone  who  violates  any  of  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  copyright  owner  as  pro- 
vided by  sections  106  through  116,  or  who 
Imports  copies  or  phonorecords  into  the 
United  States  In  violation  of  section  602,  is 
an  Infringer  of  the  copyright. 

(b)  The  legal  or  beneficial  owner  of  an 
exclusive  right  under  a  copyright  is  entitled, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  sections  205 
(d)  and  410,  to  institute  an  action  for  any 
Infringement  of  that  particular  right  com- 
mitted while  he  is  the  owner  of  it.  The 
court  may  require  him  to  serve  written  no- 
tice of  the  action  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint upon  any  person  shown,  by  the  records 
of  the  Copyright  Office  or  otherwise,  to  have 
or  claim  an  Interest  In  the  copyright,  and 
shall  require  that  such  notice  be  served 
upon  any  person  whose  Interest  Is  likely  to 
be  Eiffected  by  a  decision  In  the  case.  The 
court  may  require  the  Joinder,  and  shall  per- 
mit the  intervention,  of  any  person  having 
or  claiming  an  Interest  in  the  copyright. 

5  502.  Remedies   for   infringement:    Injimc- 
tlons 

(a)  Any  court  having  Jiurisdictlon  of  a  civil 
action  arising  under  this  title  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1498  of  title  28, 
grant  temporary  and  final  injunctions  on 
such  terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable  to  pre- 
vent or  restrain  infringement  of  a  copyright. 

(b)  Any  such  injunction  may  be  served 
anywhere  In  the  United  States  on  the  per- 
son enjoined;  It  shall  be  operative  through- 
out the  United  States  and  shall  be  enforce- 
able, by  proceedings  In  contempt  or  other- 
wise, by  any  United  States  court  having 
Jurisdiction  of  that  person.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  granting  the  Injunction  shall, 
when  requested  by  any  other  court  in  which 
enforcement  of  the  injunction  Is  sought, 
transmit  promptly  to  the  other  court  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  all  the  papers  in  the  oas«  on 
file  In  his  office. 

i  608.  Remedies  for  infringement:  Impound- 
ing  and    disposition    of    infringing 
articles 
(a)   At  any  time  while  an   action  under 
this  title  is  pending,  the  court  may  order  the 
Impounding,  on  such  terms  as  It  may  deem 


reasonable,  of  all  copies  or  phonorecords 
claimed  to  have  been  made  or  used  in  viola- 
tion of  the  copyright  owner's  exclusive  rights, 
and  of  all  plates,  molds,  matrices,  masters, 
tapes,  film  negatives,  or  other  articles  by 
means  of  which  such  copies  or  phonorecords 
may   be  reproduced. 

(b)  As  part  of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree, 
the  court  may  order  the  destruction  or  other 
reasonable  disposition  of  all  copies  or  phono- 
records found  to  have  been  made  or  used 
in  violation  of  the  copyright  owner's  ex- 
clusive rights,  and  of  all  plates,  molds, 
matrices,  masters,  tapes,  film  negatives,  or 
other  articles  by  means  of  which  such  copies 
or  phonorecords  may  be  reproduced. 
i  504.  Remedies  for  Infringement:  Damages 
and  profits 

(a)  In  Gknesal. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  title,  an  Infringer  of  copy- 
right is  liable  for  either: 

(1)  the  copyright  owner's  actual  damages 
and  any  additional  profits  of  the  Infringer,  as 
provided  by  subsection  (b) ;  or 

(2)  statutory  damages,  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  Actual  Damages  and  Phofits. — The 
copyright  owner  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
actual  damages  suffered  by  him  as  a  result  of 
the  Infringement,  and  any  profits  of  the  In- 
fringer that  are  attributable  to  the  Infringe- 
ment and  are  not  taken  Into  account  In  com- 
puting the  actual  damages.  In  establishing 
the  infringer's  profits,  the  copyright  owner 
is  required  to  present  proof  only  of  the  In- 
fringer's gross  revenue,  and  the  infringer  is 
required  to  prove  his  deductible  expenses  and 
the  elements  of  profit  attributable  to  factors 
other  than  the  copyrighted  work. 

(c)  9rATUTORT  Damages. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  by  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  copyright  owner  may 
elect,  at  any  time  before  final  Judgment  is 
rendered,  to  recover.  Instead  of  actual  dam- 
ages and  profits,  an  award  of  statutory  dam- 
ages for  all  infringements  Involved  in  the 
action,  with  respect  to  any  one  work,  for 
which  any  one  Infringer  is  liable  individually, 
or  for  which  any  two  or  more  infringers  are 
liable  Jointly  and  severally,  in  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  9250  or  more  than  $10,000  as  the 
court  considers  Just.  Por  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  all  the  parts  of  a  compilation 
or  derivative  work  constitute  one  work. 

(2)  In  a  case  where  the  copyright  owner 
sustains  the  burden  of  proving,  and  the 
court  finds,  that  Infringement  was  com- 
mitted willfully,  the  court  in  its  discretion 
may  Increase  the  award  of  the  statutory 
damages  to  a  sum  of  not  more  than  (20,000. 
In  a  case  where  the  infringer  sustains  the 
burden  of  proving,  and  the  court  finds,  that 
he  was  not  aware  and  had  no  reason  to  l>e- 
lleve  that  his  acts  constituted  an  Infringe- 
ment of  copyright,  the  court  in  Its  discretion 
may  reduce  the  award  of  statutory  damages 
to  a  sum  of  not  leas  than  $100.  In  a  case 
where  an  instructor  in  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institution,  who  infringed  by  repro- 
ducing a  copyrighted  work  in  copies  or 
phonorecords  for  use  in  the  course  of  face-to- 
face  teactiing  activities  in  a  classroom  or 
similar  place  normally  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion, sustains  the  burden  of  proving  that  he 
believed  and  had  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  reproduction  was  a  fair  use 
under  section  107,  the  court  in  its  discretion 
may  remit  statutory  damages  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

i  506.  Remedies  for  infringement:  Costs  and 
attorney's  fees 

In  any  civil  action  under  this  title,  the 
court  in  its  discretion  may  allow  the  recovery 
of  full  costs  by  or  against  any  party  other 
than  the  United  States  or  an  officer  thereof. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  title,  tha 
court  may  also  award  a  reasonable  attorney*! 
fe«  to  the  prevailing  party  as  part  of  the 
costs. 
I  600.  Criminal  offenses 

(a)  CUHINAL  iNiviNOXMKNT. — Any  person 
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wbo  infringes  a  copyright  wUlfuUy  and  for 
purposes  of  commercial  advantage  or  pri- 
vate financial  gain  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  for  the  first  such  offense,  and 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  tlian  three  years,  or  both, 
for  any  subsequent  offense. 

(b)  Praudxtlxnt  Coptkioht  Noncx. — Any 
person  who,  with  fraudulent  intent,  places 
on  any  article  a  notice  of  copyright  or  words 
of  the  same  purport  that  be  knows  to  IM 
false,  or  who,  with  fraudulent  intent,  pub- 
licly distributes  or  Imports  for  public  dis- 
tribution any  article  bearing  such  notice  or 
words  that  he  knows  to  be  false,  shall  l>e 
fined  not  more  than  $2,500. 

(c)  PRAtTDUtENT  Removal  of  Coptkioht 
NcwTCX. — Any  person  who,  with  fraudulent 
Intent,  removes  or  alters  any  notice  of  copy- 
right appearing  on  a  copy  of  a  copyrighted 
work  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,600. 

(d)  Fti^t  Representation. — ^Any  person 
who  knowingly  makes  a  false  representation 
of  a  material  fact  In  the  application  for  copy- 
right registration  provided  for  by  section  408, 
or  in  any  written  statement  filed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  application,  shall  be  fined  not 
nwre  than  $2,500. 

{507.  Limitations  on  actions 

(a)  Criminal  Proceedinos. — No  criminal 
proceeding  shall  be  maintained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  it  is  com- 
menced within  three  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  arose. 

(b)  Civil  Action. — No  civil  action  shall  be 
maintained  under  the  provisions  of  ttiis  title 
unless  it  is  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  claim  accrued. 

i  508.  NotUlcation  of  filing  and  determina- 
tion of  actions 

(a)  Within  one  month  after  the  filing  of 
any  action  under  this  title,  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  send  writ- 
ten notification  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
setting  forth,  as  far  as  is  shown  by  the  papers 
filed  in  the  court,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  parties  and  the  title,  author,  and  reg- 
istration number  of  each  work  involved  in 
the  action.  If  any  other  copyrighted  work 
Is  later  included  in  the  action  by  amend- 
ment, answer,  or  other  pleading,  the  clerk 
■hall  also  send  a  notification  concerning  it 
to  the  Register  within  one  month  after  the 
pleading  Is  filed. 

( b)  Within  one  month  aflser  any  final  order 
or  Judgment  is  issued  in  the  case,  the  clerk 
of  the  court  shall  notify  the  Register  of  it, 
sending  him  a  copy  of  the  order  or  Judgment 
together  with  the  written  opinion,  if  any,  of 
the  court. 

(c)  Upon  receiving  the  notifloatlons  spe- 
cified in  this  section,  the  Register  shall  make 
them  a  part  of  the  public  records  of  the 
Copyright  Office. 

CRAFTXX    e. — MANtrrACTURHrO    RXQUnXiCKNT 
AND    IMPORTATION 

Sec. 

601.  Manufacture,   importation,   and  public 

distribution  of  certain  copies. 

602.  Infringing    importation    of    copies    or 

phonorecords. 

603.  Importation  prohibitions:  Enforcement 

and  disposition  of  excluded  articles. 
1 601.  Manufacture,  importation,  and  public 
distribution  of  certain  copies 

(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b), 
the  importation  into  or  public  distribution 
in  the  United  States  of  copies  of  a  woric 
consisting  preponderantly  of  nondramatlc 
literary  material  that  Is  In  the  English  lan- 
guage and  Is  protected  under  this  title  is 
prohibited  unless  the  portions  consisting  of 
such  material  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sabsectlon  (a)  do 
not  apply: 

(I)  where,  on  the  date  when  importation 
is  sought  or  public  distribution  in  the  United 
States  is  made,  the  author  at  any  substantial 


part  of  such  material  is  neither  a  national 
nor  a  domiciliary  of  the  United  States,  or,  if 
he  Is  a  national  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  domiciled  outside  of  the  United  States 
for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  one  year 
immediately  preceding  that  date; 

(2)  where  the  Bureau  of  Customs  is  pre- 
sented with  an  Import  statement  Issued 
under  the  seal  of  the  Copyright  Office,  in 
which  case  a  total  of  no  more  than  two 
thousand  copies  of  any  one  such  work  shall 
be  allowed  entry;  the  Import  statement  Bhall 
be  Issued  upon  request  to  the  copyright 
owner  or  to  a  person  designated  by  liim  at 
the  time  of  registration  for  the  work  under 
section  407  or  at  any  time  thereafter; 

( 3 )  where  importation  is  sought  under  the 
authority  or  for  the  use,  other  than  in 
schools,  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State; 

(4)  where  importation,  for  use  and  not  for 
sale.  Is  sought: 

(A)  by  any  person  with  respect  to  no  more 
than  one  copy  of  any  one  work  at  any  one 
time; 

(B)  by  any  person  arriving  from  abroad, 
with  respect  to  copies  forming  part  of  his 
personal  baggage;  or 

(C)  by  an  organization  operated  for  schol- 
arly, educational,  or  religious  purposes  and 
not  for  private  gain,  with  respect  to  copies 
Intended  to  form  a  part  of  Its  library; 

(5)  where  the  copies  are  reproduced  in 
raised  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind; 

(6)  where,  in  addition  to  copies  Imported 
under  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection, 
no  more  than  two  thousand  copies  of  any  one 
such  work,  which  have  not  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  are  publicly  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  this  section  that 
copies  be  manufactured  tn  the  United  States 
Is  satisfied  If: 

(1)  In  the  case  where  the  copies  are 
printed  directly  from  type  that  has  been  set, 
or  directly  from  plates  made  from  such  type, 
the  setting  of  the  type  and  the  making  of  the 
plates  have  been  performed  in  the  United 
States;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  where  the  copies  are 
printed  directly  from  plates  made  by  a  litho- 
graphic or  photoengraving  process,  the  mak- 
ing of  the  plates  has  been  performed  in  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  in  any  case,  the  printing  or  other  final 
process  of  producing  multiple  copies  and  any 
binding  of  the  copies  have  been  performed  in 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Importation  or  public  distribution  of 
copies  In  violation  of  th:s  section  does  not  in- 
validate protection  for  a  work  under  this 
title.  However,  in  any  civil  action  or  crimi- 
nal proceeding  for  infringement  of  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  reproduce  and  distribute  copies 
of  the  work,  the  infringer  has  a  complete  de- 
fense with  respect  to  all  of  the  nondramatlc 
literary  material  comprised  in  the  work  and 
any  other  parts  of  the  work  In  which  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  reproduce  and  distribute 
copies  are  owned  by  the  same  person  who 
owns  such  exclusive  rights  In  the  non- 
dramatic  literary  material,  if  he  proves : 

( 1 )  that  copies  of  the  work  have  been  im- 
ported into  or  publicly  distributed  In  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  this  section  by 
or  with  the  authority  of  the  owner  of  such 
exclu£lve  rights;  and 

(2)  that  the  Infringing  copies  were  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c);   and 

(3)  that  the  Infringement  was  com- 
menced Ijefore  the  effective  date  of  registra- 
tion for  an  authorized  edition  of  the  work, 
the  copies  of  which  have  been  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c). 

(e)  In  any  action  for  Infringement  of  the 
exclusive  rights  to  reproduce  and  distribute 


copies  of  a  work  containing  material  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  l>e  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  the  copyright  owner 
shall  set  forth  in  the  complaint  the  names 
of  the  persons  or  organizations  who  per- 
formed the  processes  specified  by  subsection 
(c)  with  respect  to  that  material,  and  the 
places  where  those  processes  were  performed. 
i  602.  Infringing  importation  of  copies  or 
phonorecords 

(a)  Importation  into  the  United  States, 
without  the  authority  of  the  owner  of  copy- 
right under  this  title,  of  copies  or  phono- 
records of  a  work  that  have  been  acquired 
abroad  Is  an  Infringement  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  distribute  copies  or  phonorecords 
under  section  106,  actionable  under  section 
501.    This  subsection  does  not  apply  to: 

(1)  importation  of  copies  or  phonorecords 
under  the  authority  or  for  the  use.  other 
than  in  schools,  of  the  -government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  but  not  including 
copies  of  any  audiovisual  work  imported  for 
purposes  other  than  archival  use; 

(2)  importation,  for  use  and  not  for  sale, 
by  any  person  with  respect  to  no  more  than 
one  copy  or  phonorecord  of  any  one  work 
at  any  one  time,  or  by  any  person  arriving 
from  abroad  with  respect  to  copies  or  phono- 
records forming  part  of  his  personal  baggage; 
or 

(3)  In^Jortation  by  or  for  an  organization 
operated  for  sctiolarly,  educational,  or  re- 
ligloiis  purposes  and  not  for  private  gain, 
with  respect  to  no  more  than  one  copy  of  an 
audiovisual  work  solely  for  its  archival  pur- 
poses, and  no  more  than  five  copies  or 
phonorecords  of  any  other  work  for  its 
library  lending  or  archival  purposes. 

(b)  In  a  case  where  the  making  of  the 
copies  or  phonorecords  would  have  consti- 
tuted Ein  infringement  of  copyright  if  1;hls 
title  had  been  applicable,  their  Importation 
Is  prohibited.  In  a  case  where  the  copies  or 
phonorecords  were  lawfully  made,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  no  authority  to  pre- 
vent their  importation  iinless  the  provisions 
of  section  601  are  applicable.  In  either  case, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  prercrlbe,  by  regulation,  a  procedure 
under  which  any  person  claiming  an  Interest 
in  the  copyright  in  a  particular  work  may, 
upon  payment  of  a  specified  fee,  be  entitled 
to  notification  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  articles  that  appear  to  be  copies  or 
phonorecords  of  the  work. 

$603.  Imp>ortatlon  prohibitions:  Enforce- 
ment and  disposition  of  excluded 
articles 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  separately  or  Joint- 
ly make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  prolilbltlng  Im- 
portation. 

(b)  These  regulations  may  require,  as  a 
condition  for  the  exclusion  of  articles  under 
section' 602: 

(1)  that  the  person  seeking  exclusion  ob- 
tain a  court  order  enjoining  importation  of 
the  articles;  or 

(2)  that  he  furnish  proof,  of  a  specified 
nature  and  In  accordance  with  prescribed 
procedures,  that  the  copyright  in  which  he 
claims  an  interest  is  vaUd  and  that  the  im- 
portation would  violate  the  prohibition  in 
section  602;  he  may  also  be  required  to  post 
a  surety  bond  for  any  Injury  that  may  re- 
sult If  the  detention  or  exclusion  of  the 
articles  proves  to  be  xmjustlfied. 

(c)  Articles  Imported  in  violation  of  the 
importation  prohibitions  of  ttils  title  are 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  in  the  same 
manner  as  property  imported  in  violation  at 
the  customs  revenue  laws.  Forfeited  arti- 
cles shall  be  destroyed  as  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  the  court,  as  the 
case  may  be;  however,  the  sjrtlcles  may  be 
returned  to  the  country  of  export  whenever 
It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  the  Importer  had 
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no  rauonable  grounds  for  beUevlng  th&t  hla 
acta  constituted  a  violation  of  law. 
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I  701.  The  Copyright  Office:  General  respon- 
sibilities and  organization 

(a)  All  administrative  functions  and  du- 
ties under  this  title,  except  as  otherwise  spe- 
dfled,  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  as  director  of  the  Copyright 
Office  In  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Re- 
gister of  Copyrights,  together  with  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  employees  of  the  Copy- 
right Office,  shall  be  appointed  by  th«  Librar- 
ian of  Congress,  and  shall  act  under  hU  gen- 
eral direction  and  supervision. 

(b)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  ehaU  adopt 
a  seal  to  be  used  on  and  after  January  1, 
1969,  to  authenticate  all  certified  documents 
Issued  by  the  Copyright  Office. 

(c)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Copyright  Office  during  the  previous  fis- 
cal year.  The  annual  report  of  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  ahaU  be  published  separately 
and  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

i  702.  Copyright  Office  regulations 

The  Register  of  CopyrlghU  Is  authorized  to 
establish  regulations  not  Inconsistent  with 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  functions 
and  duties  made  his  responsibility  under 
this  title.  All  regulations  established  by  the 
Register  \mder  this  title  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Librarian  of  Oonigreas. 

I  703.  Effective  date  of  actions  In  Copyright 
Office 
In  any  case  In  which  Ume  llmlto  are  pre- 
scribed under  this  MUe  for  the  performance 
of  an  action  In  the  Copyright  Office,  and  In 
which  the  last  day  of  the  prescribed  period 
falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  hoUday  or  other 
nonbusiness  day  within  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixnnbla  or  the  Federal  Government,  the  ac- 
tion may  be  taken  on  the  next  succeeding 
business  day,  and  Is  effecUve  as  of  the  date 
when  the  period  expired. 
I  704.  Retention  and  disposition  of  articles 
deposited  In  Copyright  Office 

(a)  Upon  their  deposit  in  the  Copyright 
Office  under  sections  406  and  407,  aU  copies, 
phonorecords,  and  identifying  material,  in- 
cluding those  deposited  in  connection  with 
claims  that  have  been  refused  registration, 
are  the  property  of  the  United  Stetes  Gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  published  works,  all 
copies,  phonorecords,  and  identifying  ma- 
terial deposited  are  avaUable  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  Its  collections,  or  for  ex- 
change or  transfer  to  any  other  library.  In 
the  case  of  unpublished  works,  the  Library 
U  entitled  to  select  any  deposits  for  Its  col- 
lections. 

(c)  Deposits  not  selected  by  the  Library 
under  subsection  (b) ,  or  IdenUfylng  portions 
or  reproductions  of  them,  shail  be  retained 
under  the  control  of  the  Copyright  Office, 
Including  retention  In  Govemment  storage 
facilities,  for  the  longest  period  considered 
practicable  and  desirable  by  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
After  that  period  it  is  within  the  Joint  dis- 
cretion of  the  Register  and  the  Librarian  to 
order  their  destruction  or  other  disposition: 
but,  In  the  case  of  unpublished  works,  no 


deposit  shall  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  diuing  Ito  term  of  copyright. 

(d)  The  depositor  of  copies,  phonorecords, 
or  Identifying  material  under  section  407,  or 
the  copyright  owner  of  record,  may  request 
retention,  under  the  control  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  of  one  or  more  of  such  articles  for  the 
full  term  of  copyright  in  the  work.  The 
Register  of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe,  by 
regulation,  the  conditions  under  which  such 
requests  are  to  be  made  and  granted,  and 
shall  fix  the  fee  to  be  charged  under  section 
708(11)  U  the  request  is  granted. 
1705.  Copyright  Office  records:  Preparation, 

maintenance,  public  inspection,  and 

searching 

(a)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  pro- 
vide and  keep  In  the  Copyright  Office  records 
of  all  dep>oslts,  registrations,  recordations, 
and  other  actions  taken  under  this  title,  and 
shall  prepare  Indexes  of  all  such  records. 

(b)  Such  records  and  Indexes,  as  well  as 
the  articles  deposited  In  connecUon  with 
completed  copyright  registrations  and  re- 
tained under  the  control  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

(c)  Upon  request  and  payment  of  the  fee 
specified  by  secUon  708,  the  Copyright  Office 
shall  make  a  search  of  its  public  records. 
Indexes,  and  deposits,  and  shall  furnish  a 
report  of  the  Information  they  disclose  with 
respect  to  any  particular  deposits,  registra- 
tions, or  recorded  documents. 

{  706.  Copies  of  Copyright  Office  records 

(a)  Copies  may  be  made  of  any  public  rec- 
ords or  Indexes  of  the  Copyright  Office:  addi- 
tional certificates  of  copyright  registration 
and  copies  of  any  public  records  or  Indexes 
may  be  furnished  upon  request  and  payment 
of  the  fees  specified  by  section  708. 

(b)  Copies  or  reproductions  of  deposited 
articles  retained  under  the  control  of  the 
Copyright  Office  shall  be  authorized  or  fur- 
nished only  under  the  conditions  specified 
by  the  Copyright  Office  regulations. 

{  707.  Copyright  Office  forms  and  publica- 
tions 

(a)  CsTALoo  OF  CoPTRioHT  Entwxs. — The 
Register  of  Copyrights  shall  compile  and 
publish  at  periodic  Intervals  catalogs  of  all 
copyright  registrations.  These  catalogs  shall 
be  divided  into  parts  in  accordance  with  the 
various  classes  of  works,  and  the  Register 
has  discretion  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of 
practicability  and  usefulness,  the  form  and 
frequency  of  publication  of  each  partlciilar 
part. 

(b)  Othxx  Pxtbucations. — The  Register 
shall  furnish,  free  of  charge  upon  request, 
application  forms  for  copyright  registration 
and  general  Informational  material  In  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  the  Copyright 
Office.  He  also  has  authority  to  publish 
coDipUatlons  of  Information,  bibliographies, 
and  other  material  he  considers  to  be  of 
value  to  the  public. 

(C)    DiSTaiBXTTTON      OF       PUBLICATIONS. — All 

publications  of  the  Copyright  Office  shall  be 
furnished  to  depository  libraries  as  specified 
under  section  2  of  the  Depository  Library 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  363.  44  U.S.C.  I  82) .  and, 
aside  from  those  furnished  free  of  charge, 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  at 
prices  baaed  on  the  cost  of  reproduction  and 
distribution. 

i  708.  Copyright  Office  fees 

(a)  The  following  fees  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Register  of  Copyrights: 

(1)  for  the  registration  of  a  copyright 
claim  or  a  supplementary  registration  under 
section  407,  including  the  Issuance  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration,  $6; 

(2)  for  the  registration  of  a  claim  to  re- 
newal of  a  subsisting  copyright  In  Its  first 
term  under  secUon  304(a),  including  the  is- 
suance of  a  certificate  of  registration,  M; 

(3)  for  the  issuance  of  a  receipt  for  a  de- 
posit under  section  406,  $2; 

(4)  for  the  recordation,  as  provided  by 
section  205,  of  a  transfer  of  copyright  owner- 


ship or  other  document  of  six  pages  or  less, 
covering  to  more  than  one  title.  $5;  for  each 
page  over  six  and  for  each  title  over  one. 
60  cents  additional; 

(5)  for  the  filing,  under  section  llS(b). 
of  a  notice  of  Intention  to  make  phonorec- 
ords, $3; 

(6)  for  the  recordation,  under  section 
802(c) .  of  a  statement  revealing  the  Identity 
of  an  author  of  an  anonymous  or  pseudony- 
mous work,  or  for  the  recordation,  under 
section  302(d),  of  a  statement  relating  to 
the  death  of  an  author,  $5  for  a  document 
of  six  pages  or  lees,  covering  no  more  than 
one  title;  for  each  page  over  six  and  for  each 
title  over  one.  60  cents  additional; 

(7)  for  the  Issuance,  under  secUon  601.  of 
an  import  statement.  13; 

(6)  for  the  iMuance.  under  section  706, 
of  an  additional  cartlflcate  of  registration, 
•2; 

(9)  for  the  issuance  of  any  other  oertlflca- 
tlon,  $3;  the  Register  of  Copyrights  has  dis- 
cretion, on  the  basis  of  their  cost,  to  fix  the 
fees  for  preparing  copies  of  Copyright  Office 
records,  whether  they  are  to  be  certified  or 
not; 

(10)  for  the  making  and  reporting  of  a 
search  as  provided  by  section  706,  and  for 
any  related  services,  96  for  each  hour  or  frac- 
tion of  an  hour  consumed; 

(11)  for  any  other  special  services  requir- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  time  or  expense, 
such  fees  as  the  Register  of  Copyrights  may 
fix  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  providing  the 
service. 

(b)  The  fees  preacrtbed  by  or  under  this 
section  are  applicable  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  any  of  Its  agencies,  em- 
ployees, or  officers,  but  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rlghto  has  discretion  to  waive  the  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  in  occasional  or 
isolated  cases  involving  relatively  small 
amounto. 

Traruitional  and  supplementary  provisions 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  becomes  sSectlve  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1069.  except  as  otherwiss  provided  by 
section  304(b)  of  title  17  as  amended  by  this 
act. 

Sec.  3.  Tills  act  does  not  provide  copyright 
protection  for  any  work  that  goes  into  the 
public  domain  before  January  1,  1969.  The 
exclusive  rights,  as  provided  by  section  106 
of  title  17  as  amended  by  this  act,  to  re- 
produce a  work  In  phonorecords  and  to  dis- 
tribute phonorecords  of  the  work,  do  not 
extend  to  any  nondramatic  musical  work 
copyrighted  before  July  1,  1909, 

Sec.  4.  All  proclamations  Issued  by  the 
President  under  sections  1(e)  or  9(b)  of  title 
17  as  it  existed  on  December  31,  1968,  or 
under  previous  copyright  statutes  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  In  force  until 
terminated,  suspended,  or  revised  by  the 
President. 

8k.  6.  (a)  Section  52  of  the  Printing  Act. 
approved  January  12,  1896  (28  Stat.  608;  44 
U.S.C.  158  (1964))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SBC.  52.  The  Public  Printer  shall  sell, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  may  prescribe,  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  apply  additional 
or  duplicate  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates 
from  which  any  Government  publication  Is 
printed,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
composition,  the  metal  and  making  to  the 
Government  and  ten  per  centum  added: 
Provided,  That  the  full  amount  of  the  price 
shall  be  paid  when  the  order  Is  filed." 

(b)  Section  510  of  the  Federal  Records  Act 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  589,  44  U.S.C.  {  400  (1964)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  610.  With  respect  to  letters  and  other 
Intellectual  productions  (exclusive  of  pat- 
ented material,  published  works  under  copy- 
right protection,  and  unpublished  works  for 
which  copyright  registration  has  been  made) 
after  they  come  into  the  custody  or  possession 
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o(  the  Administrator,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  ite  agents  shall  be  liable  for  any  in- 
fringement of  c<^yrlght  or  analogous  rights 
arising  thereafter  out  of  use  of  such  materials 
for  display.  Inspection,  research,  reproduc- 
tion or  other  puri>o6e8." 

(c)  In  section  1498(b)  of  UUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  phrase  "section 
101(b)  of  title  IT'  is  amended  to  read  "sec- 
tion 604(c)  of  tlUe  17". 

(d)  Section  643(a)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(other  than  by  reason  of 
section  2  or  6  thereof) ". 

(e)  Section  4152(a)  of  tttte  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (6). 

Sec.  6.  In  any  case  where,  before  January 
1,  1969,  a  ijerson  htui  lawfully  made  parts  of 
Instruments  serving  to  reproduce  mechani- 
cally a  copyrighted  work  under  the  compul- 
sory license  provisions  of  section  1(e)  of  title 
17  as  it  existed  on  December  31,  1968,  he  may 
continue  to  make  and  distribute  such  parts 
embodying  the  same  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion without  obtaining  a  new  compulsory 
license  under  the  terms  of  section  115  of 
title  17  as  amended  by  this  act.  However. 
such  parts  made  on  or  after  January  1,  1969, 
constitute  phonorecords  and  are  otherwise 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  section  115. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  case  of  any  work  In  which  an 
ad  Interim  copyright  is  subsisting  or  Is  ca- 
pable of  being  secured  on  December  31,  1968. 
under  section  22  of  title  17  as  it  existed  on 
that  date,  copyright  protection  Is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  endure  for  the  term  or  terms  pro- 
vided by  section  304  of  title  17  as  amended 
by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  notice  provisions  of  sections 
401  and  402  of  title  17  as  amended  by  tills 
act  apply  to  all  copies  or  phonorecords  pub- 
licly distributed  on  or  after  January  1.  1969. 
However,  In  the  case  of  a  wot*  published  be- 
fore January  1,  1969,  compliance  with  the 
notice  provisions  of  title  17  either  as  It  ex- 
isted on  December  31,  1968,  or  as  amended 
by  this  act.  Is  adequate  with  respect  to 
copies  publicly  distributed  after  December 
31,  1968. 

Sec.  9.  The  registration  of  claims  to  copy- 
right for  which  the  required  depoelt,  appli- 
cation, and  fee  were  received  In  the  Copy- 
right Office  before  January  1.  1969,  and  the 
recordation  of  assignments  at  copyright  or 
other  Instruments  received  in  the  Copyright 
OfDce  before  January  1,  1969,  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  title  17  B6  it  existed  on 
December  31,  1968. 

Sec  10.  The  demand  and  penalty  provi- 
sions of  section  14  of  title  17  as  it  existed 
on  December  31.  1968.  apply  to  any  work  in 
which  copyright  has  been  secured  by  publi- 
cation with  notice  of  copyright  on  or  before 
that  date,  but  any  deposit  and  registration 
made  after  that  date  in  response  to  a  de- 
mand under  that  section  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  17 
as  amended  by  this  act. 

Sec.  II.  All  causes  of  action  that  arose 
under  title  17  before  January  I.  1909,  shall 
be  governed  by  title  17  as  It  existed  when 
the  cause  of  action  arose. 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  title  17.  as 
amended  by  this  act.  Is  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  title  is  not  affected. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (interrupting 
the  reading).  Mr.  ChEilrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 
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AMXNDMXirT    OFFKHXB    BT    MB.    WHXIENZB 

Mr.  WHITENKH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whiten  eh:  On 
page  44,  line  37,  through  page  45,  line  18, 
strike  out  all  of  section  606  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  WnxroL  iNTsiKCEMiarr  fob 
Pboftt. — Any  person  who  willfully  and  for 
profit  shall  Infringe  any  copyright  secured 
by  this  title,  or  who  shall  knowingly  and 
willfully  aid  or  abet  such  infringement,  shall 
be  deemed  g^lty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  one  year 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $1,000,  or  both,  In  the  discretion  of 
the  court  •   ♦   • 

"(b)  FBAnruLENT  Notice  of  Coptkioht.  or 
Removal  ob  Alteration  of  Notice. — Any 
person  who,  with  fraudulent  Intent,  shall  in- 
sert or  Impress  any  notice  of  copyright  re- 
quired by  this  title,  or  words  of  the  same 
purport.  In  our  upon  any  uncopyrighted 
article,  or  with  fraudulent  Intent  shall  re- 
move or  alter  the  copyright  notice  upon  any 
article  duly  copyrighted  shall  be  guUt  of  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $1,000. 
Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  Issue  or  sell 
any  article  bearing  a  notice  of  United  States 
copyright  which  has  not  been  copyrighted 
in  this  country,  or  who  shaU  knowingly  Im- 
port any  article  bearing  such  notice  or  words 
of  the  same  purport,  which  has  not  been 
copyrighted  In  this  country,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $100." 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly  stated,  this  amendment  would 
reinsert  into  this  legislation,  in  lieu  of 
section  506,  the  existing  law  with  ref- 
erence to  criminal  punishment  for  copy- 
right violations. 

I  have  read  the  committee  report.  I 
believe  this  is  on  page  131. 

I  note  that  the  committee  glosses  over 
rather  quickly  the  rather  substantial 
changes  which  are  being  made  in  the 
copyright  law. 

Members  will  note  that  in  section  506 
of  H.R.  2512  the  punishment  is  Increased, 
in  cases  of  violation.  A  person  "shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,500  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for  the 
first  such  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both,  for  any 
subsequent  offense." 

In  other  words,  a  second  violation  of  a 
copsrright  would  subject  an  individual  to 
the  stigma  of  being  a  felon.  This  has 
never  been  done  in  the  history  of  our 
copyright  law.  as  I  understand  it.  It 
would  be  a  simply  a  property  type  of 
violation. 

When  we  had  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
up  before  us  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  about  making  a  felony  out  of  some 
of  these  aggravated  assaults.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  voted  against  that 
legislation  on  three  occasions  on  the 
ground  that  the  punishment  was  exces- 
sive. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  experience 
has  been,  but  in  my  experience  in  the 
criminal  courts,  as  one  who  had  some 
responsibility,  I  was  always  very  loath 
to  hang  a  felony  on  an  incUvidual  where 
he  could  reasonably  be  relieved  of  that 
stigma.  Here  you  are  going  to  make  a 
felon  out  of  a  man  simply  because  he 


violates  some  copyright  provisicm.  I, 
have  heard  no  one  say,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  committee  hearing  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that 
would  indicate  there  has  been  any 
trouble  about  the  adequacy  of  punish- 
ment under  the  old  law.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if 
he  had  one  scintilla  of  evidence  before 
his  subcommittee  which  indicated  that 
there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  existing  copyright  law. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield? 
Mr.  WHTTENER.    I  will  be  happy  to 

yield.  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  there  was  a  discussion  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  finei  tn  light  of  the 
passing  of  58  years  since  the  last  re- 
vision, being  Inadequate.  The  gentle- 
man, of  course,  will  note  for  an  initial 
offense  the  1-year  penalty  remains  the 

same. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  It  is  a  misdaneanor 
if  committed  one  time,  but  if  committed 
two  times  it  becomes  a  felony.  To  get 
to  what  the  gentleman  just  said,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  proposal  by  the  com- 
mittee which  takes  into  account  the  vsdue 
of  the  work  that  has  been  allegedly 
Infringed.  It  could  be  one  of  these  silly 
ditties  they  sing — and  I  wlU  not  call  out 
the  name  of  any  particulM  drink,  but 
some  of  these  bottled  drinks — or  this  bit 
that  "You  sure  make  a  fine  cup  of  coffee, 
honey"  or  something  of  that  sort.  A 
man  could  be  branded  as  a  felon  if  he 
violated  the  copyright  on  two  occasions. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  additional 
offense,  of  course,  is  punished  as  he 

desc  ."Ibied. 

Mr.  WKTTENKR.  As  a  felony? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  As  a  felony. 
However,  imder  what  circumstances  the 
maximum  penalty  would  be  employed  by 
the  court  Is  something  else.  I  think  we 
can  assure  the  gentleman  this  would  be 
a  rare  case  indeed. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  must  interrupt 
the  gentleman.    He  knows  that  under 

this  specific  language 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chalrmsm,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenmn  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHTTENER.  "ITie  gentleman 
knows  enough  about  statutory  construc- 
tion to  know  the  court  would  not  have 
one  thing  to  do  with  determining 
whether  or  not  It  was  a  felony  on  there 
being  evidence  of  a  second  violation  or 
a  second  infringement  of  the  copjnight. 
The  proof  of  the  fact  of  a  second  in- 
fringement automatically  would  make 
the  violation  of  the  law  a  felony.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  which  would  be  up 
to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  the 
court  could  not  take  Into  account  the 
value  of  the  copyright  or  the  work.  All 
the  evidence  would  have  to  show  would  be 
a  second  violation  of  the  copyright.  That 
would  make  the  violator  guilty  of  com- 
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mlttlng  a  felony  even  though  he  was  not 
aware  of  his  violation  of  the  law  at  the 
time  of  his  oommisslon  of  the  act. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Of  coiirse.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Whenever  the  term 
"one  year"  or  "once"  or  "designated 
fine"  Is  vised,  the  words  mean,  "up  to." 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
court  must  Inflict  the  utmost. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
know,  under  title  18  any  criminal  offense 
punishable  by  more  than  1  year  under 
the  Federal  Code  is  a  felony. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  That  is  elementary 
law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  I  think  the  types 
of  reasons  that  are  mentioned  in  section 
506  are  the  following:  There  are  four 
types  of  criminal  offenses  actionable 
under  the  bill,  and  they  are  listed  in  sec- 
tion 506. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  interrupt  the  gentleman  long 
enough  to  ask  this  question: 

Would  not  the  committee  be  willing 
to  Just — we  will  forget  about  my 
amendment,  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  today- 
strike  out  this  language  in  the  present 
bill  relating  to  "only  three  years"  and 
provide  "shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both." 

Now,  if  you  will  do  that,  you  will  take 
away  the  stigma  of  a  felony.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  Judge  giving  a  man  any 
more  than  1  year  Imprisonment  for  a 
copyright  violation,  but  it  would  still — 
If  he  Is  convicted,  make  a  felon  out  of 
him. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  must  take 
into  consideration  the  following:  that 
there  are  four  types  of  criminal  offenses 
actionable  under  the  bill,  and  they  are 
listed  In  section  506  which  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  desires  to  amend 
under  the  heading  "Criminal  Infringe- 
ment, Fraudulent  Copyright  Notice, 
Fraudulent  Removal  of  Copyright  No- 
tice,"  

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  yield  further,  but  may  I  point  out 
this  fact  to  the  dlstlngviished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI, 
that  the  fraudulent  section  of  the  bill 
makes  violation  a  mere  misdemeanor.  It 
is  where  he  Is  involved  in  private  finan- 
cial gain  that  you  make  the  offense  a 
felony. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Cellbr] — and.  Incidentally,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  withdraw  my  amendment, 
if  either  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celleh]  or  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  KastenmzierI,  would  move 
to  strike  out  "three"  and  Insert  "one"? 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  has  discussed  this  amend- 
ment, and  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  recommendation  for  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  striking  out 
the  period  of  3  years. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  offer 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  intended  to 
say,  "if  the  present  amendment  were 
withdrawn"? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  That  Is  exactly  the 
proposition  which  I  made. 

Mr.  POFP.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will 
yield  further,  if  another  amendment  is 
offered  subsitutlng  1  year  for  3  years? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
meier] to  say  that  he  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  "tliree"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "one." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  before  the  gentleman  makes 
such  an  arrangement  he  should  scru- 
tinize precisely  as  to  how  often  this  type 
of  sentence  has  been  used  and  imposed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  criminal  sec- 
tions involving  violation  of  the  copyright 
laws  are  seldom  used.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  used  precisely  four  times,  and  in 
one  case  they  were  used  in  what 
amounted  to  what  wsis  a  clear  case  of  a 
violation  of  criminal  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  entire  section  should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  precisely  why  we  do  not  impose 
the  strictest  criminal  provisions,  because 
they  are  rarely  brought  into  play.  How- 
ever, they  are  used  to  compel  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
meier 1  if  he  is  prepared  to  offer  the  nec- 
essary amendment  in  order  to  effect  this 
change? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes;  as  I  sug- 
gested to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WnrrENER],  I  am  prepared 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTENER,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
that  event.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object,  and  I  ask  for  recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  substitution  by  the  committee 
representatives  does  precisely  nothing,  if 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  mentioned  in 
an  earlier  colloquy  with  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr! 
Whitener],  the  criminal  sections,  ac- 
cording to  the  studies  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  with  great  care  of  the  files 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  reveal 
to  me  that  In  precisely  four  cases  and 
only  four  cases  in  history  have  the  crim- 
inal sections  of  the  copyright  laws  been 
used.  On  another  occasion,  In  a  case 
reported,  and  It  represented  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  flagrant  and  outright 
and  outrageous  use  of  the  criminal  sec- 
tions that  one  could  Imagine — a  clear-cut 
case  of  blackmail  of  an  infringer. 

The  infringement  In  that  particular 
case  was  by  an  Instructor  who,  having 
charge  of  the  choir,  made  something 
like  40  copies  of  an  arrangement  of  a 
particular  musical  publication.  These 
were  not  original  copies,  but  they  were 
arrangements  of  a  copyrighted  piece  of 
music.  He  subsequently  had  the  work 
sung  once  by  a  high  school  choir  in  a 
church.  As  a  result  of  this  he  was  so 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  that  he 
went  to  the  publisher  and  to  the  holder 
of  the  copyright,  and  said  "I  have  made 
a  grand  arrangement.  Would  you  like 
to  take  a  look  at  it?" 

The  holder  of  the  copyright  then  pro- 
ceeded to  go  after  him  for  infringement 
and,  because  he  could  not  succeed  in 
suing  the  individual  concerned  for  In- 
fringement, he  then  went  after  him  on 
the  basis  of  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  sent  to 
him  a  most  extraordinary  letter  in  which 
he  said,  as  follows: 

The  copyright  laws  permit  us  to  ask  a 
statutory  fe«  of  not  more  than  (6000,  and 
not  less  than  $260.  For  the  present  we  wUl 
be  satisfied  with  the  minimum  of  9260,  and 
wUl  allow  you  90  days  from  this  date  for 
compUance.  For  the  present  we  wUl  not  In- 
stitute criminal  complaint  for  willful  In- 
fringement, maximum  penalty  one  year  In 
Jail,  and  a  91000  fine. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  tliat 
the  tenderness  of  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
committee in  reducing  potential  offenses 
against  an  infringer  does  not  go  to  re- 
duction of  the  Increased  fines,  but  only  to 
the  possibility  of  incarceration  of  the 
individual  in  Jail,  so  I  would  point  out 
that  the  charity  that  is  being  displayed 
by  the  committee  today  toward  a  poten- 
tial infringer  does  really  small  good  for 
an  individual  like  this  choir  director  who 
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was  charged  with  willful  Infringement, 
and  was  subsequently  convicted.  This, 
I  think,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous sections  of  a  very  bad  piece  of 
legislation.  This  particular  proposal  al- 
lows not  only  civil  remedies,  as  one  would 
And  for  violations  of  contracts  or  viola- 
tions of  patents,  but  actually  goes  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  individual  who  is 
wronged  an  option  of  rushing  into  court 
to  threaten  a  relatively  Innocent  and. 
Indeed,  a  relatively  unfortunate  and 
usually  a  relatively  weak  defendant,  not 
with  civil  action,  which  is  an  appropriate 
remedy  for  violation  of  copyright,  but  to 
threaten  him  with  criminal  prosecution. 
I  believe  that  tills  amendment  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
should  be  accepted.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee substitute  if  offered  should  most 
appropriately  be  rejected  as  an  incentive 
and  an  invitation  coercion  and  compul- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  person  doubtfully 
situated  by  right  so  to  do. 

suBSTtnnx  amendment  orrsRED  bt  mr. 

KASTENMEIER 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kastenmeier 
as  a  substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Whitener:  On  line  2, 
page  45,  strike  the  words  "three  years"  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "one 
year". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiERl,  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ker],  as  amended  by  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  page  30,  section  303, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Copyright  In  a  work  created  before  Jan- 
uary 1, 1909,  but  not  theretofore  In  the  public 
domain  or  copyrighted,  subsists  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  and  endures  for  the  term  pro- 
vided by  section  302.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  the  term  of  copyright  In  such  a  work 
expire  before  December  31,  1993;  and.  If  the 
work  Is  published  on  or  before  December  31, 
1993.  the  term  of  copyright  aball  not  expire 
before  December  31,  2018. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is  tills.  If  a  work  Is  In  existence 
now,  what  happens  to  it  when  Its  only 
protection  is  a  common  law  copyright? 
Because  imder  the  terms  and  conditicms 
of  this  bill,  you  are  then,  aa  I  imderstand 
it,  limited  to  the  copjrrights  that  are  pro- 
tected by  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  bill. 

My  question  is:  In  these  copyrights 
which  are  common  law  in  their  nature 
which  may  have  been  in  eidstence  before 


this  law  is  enacted — ^what  happens  to 
those?  Does  anybody  have  any  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  the  answer  might  be? 

Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  say  that 
this  bill  would  protect  their  rights? 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  repeat  my 
question. 

First  of  all,  under  this  bill  your  com- 
mon law  copyrights  are  destroyed  and 
you  only  depend  on  the  copjTight  that 
Is  established  by  this  bill.  That  being 
the  situation,  suppose  you  have  a  com- 
mon law  right  to  a  copyright  that  is  In 
existence  before  this  bill  is  adopted. 
Then  in  that  case  does  that  copyright 
continue  after  this  bill  is  adopted?  That 
is  my  first  question. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman's  question  is: 
What  happens  to  unpublished  works 
and  what  happens  to  the  rights  in  cur- 
rent unpublished  works  when  the  law 
goes  into  effect? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.   Yes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  the 
gentleman  read  what  happened  to 
them — namely: 

Copyright  m  a  work  created  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  but  not  theretofore  In  the  public 
domain  or  copyrighted,  subsists  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969,  and  endures  for  the  term  pro- 
vided by  section  302.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  the  term  of  copyright  in  such  a  work 
expire  before  December  31,  1993;  and,  If  the 
work  Is  published  on  or  before  December  31, 
1993,  the  term  of  copyright  shall  not  expire 
before  December  31,  2018. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then 
would  that  apply  to  the  common  law 
copyright? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man has  reference  to  unpublished  works 
which  commonly  are  described  as  being 
protected  by  common  law  copyright,  the 
answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Suppose 
some  of  the  writers  of  songs  or  per- 
formers have  placed  their  voice  or  per- 
formance on  records  and  having  placed 
their  performance  or  their  voice  on  a 
record,  do  they  have  a  common  law  right 
at  least  to  protect  their  own  voice  and 
their  own  work?  After  January  1,  1969, 
would  people  be  permitted  to  copy  those 
works  and  play  them  or  display  them? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  question,  if  these  works 
are  still  under  common  law  protection 
on  the  effective  date  they  will  be  pro- 
tected thereafter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

amendment  OITERED  by   MR.   MOORE 

Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moors:  On  page 
46,  line  2.  After  line  2  insert  new  Section 
609  as  follows: 

"i  509.  The  provisions  of  this  Title  shall 
not  apply  to  community  antenna  television 
systems. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  5  minutes  to  explain  this 
amendment.  The  committee  fully  im- 
derstands  and  realizes  that  we  have 
taken  section  111  out  of  this  bill,  which 
is  that  portion  of  it  which  deals  specifi- 
cally with  CATV  or  the  community  &n- 
tenna     television.     This     amendment 


merely  provides  substantisdly  that  since 
we  have  done  that,  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  shall  not  apply  to  CATV. 

For  those  in  the  committee  here  who 
feel  that  for  some  reason  or  other  there 
is  a  question  in  their  minds  about  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  CATV  either  to 
capture  a  signal  or  retransmit  the  same 
as  to  use  material  without  the  possi- 
bility of  cost  to  them,  that  is,  copyrighted 
material,  may  I  simply  say  to  each  of 
you  that  I  do  not  beUeve  that  CATV 
should  have  the  privilege  of  utilizing 
copyrighted  material  without  a  corre- 
sponding hability. 

At  the  same  time,  may  I  say,  substan- 
tially what  I  seek  to  do  with  the  addition 
of  a  section  509  is  to  simply  say  that  the 
provisions  of  title  17  shall  not  apply  to 
the  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tem. With  the  elimination  of  section  111 
from  this  bill,  the  public  residing  in  the 
areas  normally  served  by  TV  stations 
which  subscribe  to  C^TV  systems  could 
have  to  pay  the  co^rlght  owner  twice 
as  It  is  presently  constructed,  once 
through  the  advertiser  of  products  he 
purchases,  and  secondly  through  the 
CATV  system  itself. 

The  second  point  I  desire  to  make  is 
that  there  are  differences  between  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
which  could  not  be  resolved  in  this  bill, 
and  it  would  seem  that  we  would  punish 
the  general  public  for  those  differences 
not  being  resolved. 

The  differences  between  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
believe,  can  be  worked  out  on  a  consid- 
ered basis,  and  each  could  recommend 
legislation  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

The  CATV,  in  testimony  given  In  the 
other  body,  indicated  that  they  did  not 
seek  a  total  exemption,  and  I  understand 
this  Is  certainly  not  the  case  today.  All 
they  seek,  and  all  I  seek  to  do  by  the 
amendment,  is  to  obtain  fair  treatment 
for  this  new  and  widely  used  media. 
With  this  amendment  the  Congress,  I 
believe,  can  fashion  that  fair  treatment 
in  order  that  they  pay  copyright  appro- 
priately consistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
public,  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairmtm,  might  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  it  merely 
provides  that  title  17  of  this  act  sliall  not 
apply  to  community  antenna  television 
operation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  "The  amendment 
would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy and  concern  that  has  been  so 
bothersome  and  confusing  to  us  for  sev- 
eral days  now. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman feels  that  this  would  not  neces- 
sarily close  the  matter  permanently,  but 
that  the  Committee  oh  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  later  make  the 
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study  which  they  have  suggested  of  the 
total  cable  antenna  television  operation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  All  I  seek  to  do  Is  to  give 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  complete  Jurisdiction  on  this 
matter.  I  want  to  give  them  the  matter 
in  its  entirety  to  look  at,  and  then  have 
them  come  back  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  WHITEN KR.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  amendment  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  frustrate  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  which  has  agreed 
to  work  with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  this  very  vexatious  problem.  Why 
should  we  anticipate  and  finalize,  as  it 
were,  what  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Conmiittee  might  later  do  in 
conjunction  with  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee? This  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted, 
is  in  violaton  of  the  sigreement  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  made  with  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
and  adopted  here  today,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  violate  that 
agreement. 

Beyond  that,  why  should  CATV  be  free 
from  payment  of  copyright  royalties? 
Why  should  it  get  the  preference  which 
is  not  accorded  all  other  Industries?  TV 
pays  royalties.  Radio  pays  royalties. 
Juke  boxes  will  pay  royalties.  Cabarets 
will  pay  royalties.  Concerts  pay  royal- 
ties. Movies  pay  royalties.  Theaters 
pay  royalties.  But  we  have  now  an  In- 
vidious distinction,  a  preference  which 
is  utterly  unjustified  with  reference  to 
CATV. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  full  well  that  in  my  re- 
marks I  do  not  Intend,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  Intends  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression that  we  are  going  with  finality 
here  today  to  permit  CATV  to  get  off 
scot  free.  What  we  seek  to  do  here  Is 
simply  to  give  the  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  the  (^portunity  to  answer 
this  question  In  whole. 

Mr.  CKIJ.KR.  Let  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  conjimctlon  with  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  work 
this  matter  out.  That  Is  what  we  agreed 
to  do.  Now  the  gentleman  wants  to  come 
in  to  upset  the  applecart. 

Let  us  see  what  CATV  really  is  and  see 
who  are  the  people  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  wants  to  help.  There 
are  1,502  such  television  systems  that 
pick  up,  as  it  were,  programs  from  TV- 
licensed  stations  and  networks  and 
siphon  off  programs  which,  according  to 
what  the  amendment  would  Imply,  would 
charge  the  listeners  fees,  but  woiild  pay 
nothing  in  the  way  of  royalties  to  that 
which  is  the  etae  qua  non  of  CATV.  the 
work  of  the  creative  artists.  So  they 
would  pay  nothing  to  the  authors  of  the 
poetry,  to  the  dramatists,  to  the  song- 
writers, whose  work  the  CATV  would  ap- 


propriate. They  woiild  become  free 
riders.  I  carmot  accept  that,  I  cannot 
stomach  that,  especially  in  view  of  the 
arrangement  that  has  been  made. 

CATV,  it  has  been  Indicated  in  the 
hearings,  is  an  industry  that  anuually 
takes  in  $150  million.  Now  the  gentle- 
man fnan  West  Virginia  wants  to  ex- 
empt that  industry  from  royalties  in 
connection  with  the  creative  work  that 
they  pilfer  and  take  off  from  the  licensed 
TV  stations. 

Let  us  see  who  some  of  these  entities 
are  that  own  these  CATV  stations  which 
would  go  scotfree  of  royalties  under  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  offers.  There  is  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  owns  72 
CATV  franchises,  all  profitable,  and 
which  has  applied  for  six  more. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Not  one  of  those  72  are 
located  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia— 
that  is,  of  the  General  Tire  L  Rubber  Co 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  say  they  are 
located  in  West  Virginia.  I  would  say 
they  are  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  is  the  Cox  Cablevlsion  Corp.. 
which  owns  40  CATV  stations. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Not  one  of  which,  may 
I  say.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  say  they  are 
located  in  West  Virginia.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are  located. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  know- 
ing the  gentleman's  service  In  the  Con- 
gress, I  know  he  wants  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  have  the  full 
advantage  of  this  great  media  of  TV 
This  industry  that  takes  this  great  media 
to  billions  of  people  throughout  the 
country  is  exactly  what  I  seek  to  pre- 
serve. I  believe  he  would  want  to  pre- 
serve that,  too. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  the  CATV  own- 
ers to  pay  for  what  they  would,  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  get  for  noth- 
ing.   They  should  pay  for  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ckller 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  the  genOeman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  seek  to  forgive 
them  from  paying  for  copyrights.  I  seek 
by  this  amendment  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  allow  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  have 
this  Congress  legislate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  would 
not  do  that  at  all.  The  gentleman,  by 
this  amendment,  would  free  them  from 
payment  for  copyrights. 

It  may  be  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  later  will  act.  or 
they  may  never  touch  upon  this  subject. 
I  do  not  know. 

Meanwhile,  if  this  amendment  should 
prevail  and  become  the  law,  there  would 
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be  no  payment  for  copyrights,  despite 
the  fact  that  all  the  other  media  have  to 
pay  copyright  royalties  to  the  creative 
artists. 

Let  me  give  some  other  names  of  those 
who  own  stations. 

Cox  Cablevlsion  Corp.  owns  40  CATV 
stations  and  is  seeking  30  more  fran- 
chises. 

The  Teleprompter  Corp.  has  25  delec- 
table franchises  and  has  applied  for  two 
more. 

The  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp.,  with  huge  profits,  operates  24 
CATV  staUons,  and  It  wants  13  more 

The  Triangle  PubUcatlons,  Inc.  has  23 
profitable  stations,  and  wants  to  add  12 
more. 

The  General  Electric  Co.'s  cablevlsion 
subsidiary  has  21  franchises  and  has  ao- 
plied  for  27. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
CATV  stations,  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Co.  has  CATV  stations.  Those 
two  play  both  ends  toward  the  middle 
They  have  TV  and  CATV.  They  would 
be  going  scot  free  from  payment  of  roy- 
alties to  the  creative  artists.  That  I 
cannot  stomach. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  on  the  wrong 
track. 

Again  I  implore  the  Members  not  to 
violate  the  agreement  we  made  solemnly 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  not  to 
touch  this  subject,  that  we  would  deUb- 
erate  subsequently  and  go  into  this  very, 
very  carefully  and  test  every  feature  of 

Iv. 

Now  along  comes  the  gentieman  from 
West  Virginia  to  upset  the  applecart,  as 
It  were,  when  he  wants  to  let  these  CATV 
stations  go  without  the  payment  of  roy- 
alties.   No.    That  is  unfair. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  not  a  CATV  out- 
let in  Austin.  Tex.,  owned  wholly  or  in 
part  by  a  broadcasting  corporation 
there? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  no  knowledge 
about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  Mr.  John- 
son feels  about  this. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  a  political  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  would  have  to  an- 
swer that  himself. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  talked  about  a  solemn  agreement 
made  with  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
As  I  understood  it,  there  were  members 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  who  felt  that  by  the  nature 
of  the  language  in  this  proposed  bill 
there  was  a  left-handed  attempt  to  regu- 
late cable  antenna  televLsion,  which 
should  properly  be  done  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  striking 
section  111  In  order  that  there  might  be 
a  full  study  of  the  regulatory  aspects  of 
cable  antenna  television  by  the  appro- 
priate committee. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— and  I  can  only  speek  for  this  one 
member— I  do  not  understand  that  there 
would  be  any  proper  agreement  on  the 
part  of  our  committee  with  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
which  would  violate  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  give  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee any  legislative  jurisdiction  in  the 
regulatory  field  over  cable  antenna 
television.  :  i 

I  see  no  merit  whatever  in  this  con- 
tention that  in  some  way  our  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moohk]  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  and  has 
brought  about  a  possible  breach  of  some 
solemn  agreement  between  the  chairmen 
of  these  two  committees.  The  only  thing 
his  amendment  would  do  is  simply  pro- 
vide that  cable  antenna  television,  sec- 
ondary transmission  of  primary  signals 
or  of  primary  transmissions  would  not 
be  subject  to  title  17  as  proposed  here. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  because  when  one  of  these 
primary  transmitters  pays  the  fee  for 
the  use  of  the  copyrighted  article,  there 
is  certainly  no  limitation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  listeners  or  viewers  who  may  look 
or  listen  to  tills  transmission.  The  only 
thing  that  a  cable  antenna  television  sys- 
tem does  is  to  increase  the  viewing  and 
listening  audience,  not  of  a  new  signal 
but  of  a  secondary  transmission  of  a  pri- 
mary transmission  which  they  pick  up 
from  the  spectrum.  So  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  any  grand  larcency  Is  being 
sanctioned  here  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Moore  amendment. 

I  would  hope  you  listened  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
[Mr.  Celler]  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Coliunbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  have  gone 
into  the  cable  antenna  television  busi- 
ness. It  would  seem  to  be  rather  logical 
that  the  reason  they  did  so  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  viewers  and  listen- 
ers they  have  In  order  that  they  might 
get  more  for  the  product  they  are  selling. 
This  is  Just  as  a  newspaper  tries  to  in- 
crease its  circulation  in  order  to  advance 
its  advertising  rate.  So  this  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  offered,  it  seems  to  me, 
violates  no  agreement  but  merely  brings 
reason  Into  a  picture  which  Is  already 
somewhat  confused. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Are  we  not  also  taking 
into  consideration  here  paying  twice  for 
the  use  of  one  transmission  and  by  writ- 
ing this  language  into  tiUe  17  we  are 
substantially  putting  this  whole  problem 
in  its  proper  perspective  on  a  Jurisdic- 
tional basis  here  in  Congress.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WHITEN ER.  Absolutely.  And 
may  I  say  before  I  conclude  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cmxkr] 
a  moment  ago  said  that  these  big  profit- 
making  concerns-— «nd  I  jiersonally  do 
not  oppose  big  profltmaklng  concerns — 
are  in  the  cable  antenna  television  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  too  concerned  about 
that;  it  Is  a  legitimate  business.  E>own 
my  way  the  cable  antenna  television 
<H)eratlons  were  generally  formed  by  local 


citizens  who  put  up  some  money  in  order 
to  get  more  television  signals.  If  we  lived 
In  New  York  City  or  in  San  Francisco  or 
some  large  city  where  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  channels,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  cable  antenna  television 
there.  Where  stations  are  scattered  and 
population  is  sparse,  the  cable  anteima 
television  is  perfonnlng  b^  very  impor- 
tant role. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  circumstances  in 
the  gentieman 's  State  are  exactly  those 
which  exist  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
These  systems  are  usually  owned  by 
conamunity-minded  citizens,  small  In 
nimiber,  and  they  are  not  in  any  way  in 
the  context  of  those  recited  here  by  the 
distinguished  chaimuin. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Generally  they 
raise  fimds  locally  and  put  an  antenna 
on  the  highest  piece  of  ground  they  can 
find  in  order  to  bring  in  as  clearly  as 
possible  a  primary  transmission  which 
may  be  transmitted  many  miles  away. 

Mr.  MOORE.  There  are  exceptions  to 
that,  but  generally  that  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  A  hotel 
or  a  motel  sometimes  puts  up  an  anten- 
na and  amplifies  a  signal  suid  puts  it  into 
the  hotel  or  motel.  Would  this  be  classed 
as  CATV? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  really  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that.  I  will  3deld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiERl,  because  I  know  he  is  prepared  to 
answer  these  questions. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  en- 
tire 5  minutes,  but  I  want  to  say  the 
major  reason  why  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ought  not  to  yield  to  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  places  CATV,  in  terms  of 
a  nonexempt  user  of  copyright  mate- 
rial, in  a  very  special  situation.  Anyone 
else,  and  any  other  user,  who  does  not 
have  an  exemption,  whether  he  be  a 
teacher  or  anyone  else,  falls  under  the 
section  of  chapter  5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  this  say? 
Anyone  who  violates  any  of  the  exclu- 
sive rights  of  the  cc^yright  owner  as 
provided  by  sections  106  through  116.  or 
who  Imports  copies  or  phonorecords 
into  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
section  602,  is  an  infringer  of  the  copy- 
right. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  implore  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  can 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  tell  me 
whettier  "CATV"  means  "complete 
avoidance  of  TV"?  Is  that  what  the 
gentieman  from  Wisconsin  mesms? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    It  Is  my  opin- 


ion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  and  It 
is  my  (H>lnion  that  all  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  know  by  now  what 
CATV  means. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  cajalrman,:  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  This  amendment 
would  cause  great  mischief,  and  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  why  we  moved  to  re- 
move section  ill  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  Is,  In  what 
status  will  we  leave  CATV,  while  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Is  considering  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  this  process 
CATV  will  not  have  proceeded  upon  its 
way  at  all.  It  would  not  have  to  pay 
anjrthing  to  the  creators,  the  artists,  and 
the  other  people  responsible  for  the 
material  and  content  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  this  program  the 
CATV  would  have  to  pay  Its  way  and  be 
subject  to  reasonable  copyright  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  situation  should  be 
left  as  It  is  and  I,  therefore,  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  will  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  can  re- 
call to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  the 
manner  In  which  we  were  disappointed 
on  Thursday  last  and  what  we  have  been 
discussing  today  as  the  first  order  of 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  support  the 
move  to  strike  out  section  ill.  I  was  for 
the  Kastenmeier  amendments  because,  in 
my  opinion,  they  represented  the  fairest 
manner  of  living  with  this  problem. 
However,  that  was  not  the  manner  In 
which  the  question  was  resolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  111  was  strick- 
en. That  represented  the  b^efs.  as  I 
understood  It  at  that  time,  at  least,  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  accordingly  it  was  done. 
However,  I  wonder  if  this  wsis  fully 
imderstood  here,  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  as  one  of  the  pending  matters  of 
business  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Uioion. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
in  my  opinion  seeks  to  accomplish 
through  the  back  door  something  that 
was  not  Eigreed  to  and  which  was  dis- 
cussed openly  and  fully.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  debate  of  Thursday  last 
the  feeling  was  to  take  CATV  completely 
out  from  imder  the  coP3night  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opilnlon  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  saw 
the  Injustice  of  this,  the  Injustice  of  try- 
ing to  so  exempt  CATV  and  eliminating 
the  entire  text  of  section  ill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  was  the  purpose 
of  this  move? 

Recently  there  was  a  New  York  Fed- 
eral distiict  court  decision  which  held 
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that  CATV  is  subject  to  the  copyright 
law. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  if  passed, 
must  be  observed  by  CATV,  but  the  en- 
tire purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  Is 
to  take  CATV  out  from  under  the  New 
York  Federal  district  court's  decision 
handed  down  by  a  lower  court,  a  de- 
cision which  might  even  go  all  Uie  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  that  there 
be  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  the  pending  amendment  Is 
to  simply  take  CATV  out  from  under  the 
copyright  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  effect  of 
this  amendment?  This  amendment  that 
the  copyright  owner  who  permits  his 
work  to  be  used  by  any  TV  station  has 
no  protection  of  any  kind  when  a  CATV 
thereafter  uses  his  property. 

I  thought  that  the  compromise  of  this 
bill  would  place  CATV  and  television  In 
some  kind  of  balance,  but  this  amend- 
ment removes  the  balance  completely. 
In  other  words,  this  gives  a  terrinc  ad- 
vantage to  CATV  in  that  they  can  pick 
up  any  program  they  want  to  and  they 
are  not  responsible  for  it  financially, 
economically,  or  in  any  other  way! 
That  is  an  injustice,  and  I  do  not  believe 
It  Is  a  fair  proposition,  and  I  believe  my 
colleagues  can  see  this. 

That  is  the  simple  proposition  which 
you  are  voting  on  here  now.  and  I  would 
hope,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  section 
111  has  been  removed,  that  there  would 
be  no  further  attempts  to  remove  CATV 
from  the  copyright  law,  or  from  the  law 
of  the  land,  as  it  presently  exists. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  de- 
cision you  are  talking  about  In  New  Yoiit 
sasrs  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
copyright  provisions,  and  this  should  be 
reversed,  do  you  then  propose  that  this 
law  should  bring  them  under  it? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  say  yes,  they 
ought  to  be  under  it  In  some  respect,  and 
I  believe  the  CATV  people.  If  you  talk 
to  them,  realize  this  Is  a  fsdr  proposition, 
that  they  cannot  be  outside  the  copy- 
right law  and  pick  up  broadcasts  which 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  produce  and 
rebroadcast  it  for  nothing.  I  do  not 
think  any  business  should  so  profit  from 
the  labor  of  another.  That  Is  exactly 
what  the  Federal  court  decision  said  in 
New  York. 

Individuals  who  have  a  copyright  in 
a  broadcast  should  be  able  to  protect  that 
right  and  not  have  it  so  picked  up. 

Mr.  ROGEIRS  of  Colorado.  But  Is  It 
not  true  that  they  have  paid  for  It  once? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    No;  they  have  not. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  how 
can  they  pick  it  up? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  They  are  picking  it 
up  now  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  deal,  may  I  say.  of  uncertainty 
and  that  even  the  networks  and  the  pro- 
ducers have  not  been  sure  of  where  they 
were  until  this  New  York  Federal  court 
decision. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  B\it  in 
order  for  it  to  be  CATV.  they  pick  up 
the  signal  from  some  place,  do  they  not? 


Mr.  SPRINGER.    Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  that 
signal  from  which  they  pick  It  up  has 
already  paid  the  cc^yrlght  owner,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    No;  they  have  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  now, 
if  they  have  not  paid  them,  if  the  original 
broadcaster  has  not  paid  them,  then  is 
it  subject  to  copyright? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  say  that  if 
they  use  a  copyrighted  program,  yes.  If 
they  have  agreed  with  the  producer  for 
it  that  does  not  mean  that  CATV  can 
pick  up  somebody  else's  broadcast  on 
which  someone  else  has  paid  the  copy- 
right fee.  That  is  exactly  what  the  New 
York  Federal  district  court  said — you 
could  not  take  this,  then,  and  rebroad- 
cast, it  after  it  has  already  been  paid  for 
once  by  the  original  broadcaster.  That  is 
what  the  New  York  decision  said. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
parties  went  into  the  New  York  court  and 
it  was  established  by  the  court  that 
CATV  should  be  liable,  and  we  would  be 
by  this  amendment  reversing  that  court 
decision. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  would  do. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
these  reasons  I  would  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Moore  ).  there 
were — ayes  17,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  bill,  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
conclude  In  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  inquire  how  many  amendments 
there  are? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  advises 
there  are  two  amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
two  amendments  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  KastenhzisrI? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  bill,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  conclude  at  5 
o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMKNT  OITKBZO  BT  1C>.  BOGKR8  OF 
COLOEAOO 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
RoGKKS],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Rookes  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  30,  line  38,  after  3018  Insert: 

"A  sound  recording  created  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989.  phonorecords  of  which  have  here- 
tofore been  distributed  to  the  public,  ahall 
be  deemed  first  published  on  January  1, 1M0. 


"Copyright  In  such  a  work  and  In  any  other 
sound  recording  created  before  January  i, 
1989,  shall  subsist  and  endure  as  provided 
by  this  section  for  other  works." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
limitation  of  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  make  clear  that  any  common 
law  copyright  that  may  have  been  re- 
ported or  may  have  been  in  existence  at 
the  time  this  act  becomes  effective  shall 
now  continue  to  be  protected.  It  is  just 
as  simple  as  that  and  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  KASTEfJMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLASTENMEIER.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  Is  not  necessary,  and  that 
this  is  already  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  Is 
some  question  about  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary or  not.  But  It  does  take  care  of 
doubtful  Interpretation  that  would  ex- 
pose the  recording  Industry  to  years  of 
litigation  and  threaten  the  loss  of  invest- 
ment in  all  Its  valuable  recordings.  So 
why  not  put  it  right  in  there  so  there 
would  be  no  question  about  it  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  So  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  record  in- 
dustries have  been  very  careful  about 
following  this  bill  and  none  of  the  re- 
cording industry  to  my  knowledge 
charged  that  the  bill  has  the  effect  that 
the  gentleman  thinks  it  has  or  that  there 
needs  to  be  this  additional  language. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  re- 
Jeotion  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  just 
accept  the  amendment  and  we  will  have 
no  dispute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNOMENT  OTT^OD  BT  MX.  DOIOKLL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Michigan 

[Mr.  DiNGBLL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dinoeix:  On^ 
page  29.  In  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out 
phrase  "the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "twenty-eight  years". 

On  pages  29,  30,  31,  32.  33,  34,  strike  out 
lines  25  on  page  29.  through  line  37  on  page 
34.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  RsNrwAL. — In  the  case  of  any  copy- 
righted work  other  than  a  work  for  hire,  the 
author  If  still  living,  or  the  widow,  widower. 
or  children  of  the  author.  If  the  author  be 
not  living,  or  if  such  author,  widow,  widower, 
or  children  be  not  living,  then  the  author's 
father,  mother,  brothers  or  sisters,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the 
copyright  In  such  work  for  a  further  term  of 
twenty-eight  years  when  application  for  such 
rvnewal  and  extension  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  copyright  office  and  duly  registered 
therein  within  three  years  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  original  term  of  copyright:  iUid 
provided  further.  That  In  the  default  of  the 
registration  of  such  application  for  renewal 
and  eztanslon   the  copyright  In  any  work 
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ghall  determine  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  creation  ot  publication, 
whichever  Is  earUer." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
think  this  amendment  is  pretty  much 
self-explanatory.  Because  of  the  very 
limited  amount  of  time.  I  would  point 
out  that  it  very  simply  curtails  and  limits 
the  amount  of  time  which  a  copyright  Is 
going  to  be  afforded  to  a  copyright  hold- 
er. It  says  28  years  plus  a  renewal  of 
28  years.  The  amendment  to  the  copy- 
right law  before  this  body  says  60  years 
plus  the  life  of  the  holder.  It  is  osten- 
sibly argued  by  this  committee  that  this 
is  to  reward  creativity.  The  answer  is 
that  it  does  not  reward  creativity  at  all. 
It  provides  for  the  education  of  the 
grandchildren  and  the  great-grandchil- 
dren of  the  person  concerned,  if  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  get  any  money  from  the 
people  who  really  get  the  benefit  out  of 
copyrights,  and  that  is  the  exploiters  of 
authors,  poets,  and  so  forth. 

I  took  the  trouble  of  going  into  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  hearings  had 
been  held  on  this  legislation.  It  is  fair 
to  point  out  there  have  been  no  hearings 
whatsoever  held.  No  reports  from  the 
departments  have  been  received.  The 
only  comment  I  could  find  from  a  de- 
partment was  one  dated  In  1962,  speak- 
ing to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Department  of  Justice  supported  the 
idea  that  copyrights  should  be  extended. 
The  language  of  that  letter  in  part  is  as 
follows: 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  opposed  to 
lengthemng  the  p>erlod  of  copyrights.  Copy- 
rights (and  patents)  are  forms  of  monopolies 
and  should  not  be  extended  for  periods 
longer  than  those  now  provided  by  law.  The 
present  66-year  monopoly  granted  to  authors 
Is  In  our  view  fully  adequate  to  reward  au- 
thors for  their  contributions  to  society. 
Considering  this  matter  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  public,  which  Is  interested  In  the 
early  passing  of  copyrighted  material  Into 
the  public  domain,  It  would  seem  unwise  to 
extend  further  copyright  monopoly. 

Then  they  went  on  to  say : 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  oonslderatlons  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  the  resolution. 

The  Department  of  Justice  also  went 
on  to  quote  from  article  I,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the 
purpose  of  copyrights  Is  "to  promote  the 
Progress  of  •  •  '  Authors  and  Inventors 
the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respective 
Writings  and  Discoveries." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  DingellI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNOMKNT    OfTKRXD    BT    MX.    DDfOKLL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DncazLL:  On 
page  45,  Insert  the  following  after  line  18: 

"(e)  When  a  work  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  Included  In  a  derivative  work 
or  a  compilation,  a  notice  indicating  the 
presence  of  such  work  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  copyright  protection  does  not  extend 
to  that  portion  of  the  derivative  work  shall 


be  prominently  displayed  In  ImmedUte 
proximity  to  the  notice  of  copyright.  The 
Register  of  Copyrights  shaU  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulations the  form  and  position  of  the  notice 
and  statement,  as  well  as  the  additional 
factxial  Information  to  be  contained  therein. 
Factual  information  Including  the  date  of 
United  States  Government  publication, 
whether  the  work  is  available  from  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office,  and  Identifica- 
tion of  the  portions  of  the  work  which 
appear  In  the  derivation  or  compilation  shall 
appear  In  said  notice  and  statement.  Falliure 
to  Include  removal  of,  or  alteration  of  such 
notice  or  statement  shall  be  actionable  under 
secUon  506  (b),  (c).  or  (d)." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
heard  earlier  of  Individuals  busily  exer- 
cised in  the  alleged  or  so-called  or  per- 
haps fraudulent  or  admitted  copyright- 
ing of  documents  published  now  by  the 
Federal  Government  free  of  charge, 
available  to  the  populace  at  large  through 
the  Government  Printing  OflSce.  and  we 
saw  a  number  of  things  like  "Baby  Care." 
"Your  Child.  6  to  12,"  "Prenatal  Care." 
and  a  number  of  other  documents  which 
now  bear  alleged  copyrights  by  private 
citizens.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  a 
grave  abuse  of  both  the  taxpayers,  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  those 
Ijersons  who  might  be  compelled  to  pay 
royalty  prices  for  these  so-called  original 
publications. 

I  believe  this  amendment  reaches  the 
problem  which  was  discussed  at  that 
time.  It  is  offered  in  good  faith  to  pro- 
tect a  piece  of  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve has  grave  defects. 

I  would  point  out  that  It  will  stop  in 
a  very  real  sense  the  kind  of  rascality 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  MooRE]  has  pointed  out,  where  in- 
dividuals are  now  asserting  copyrights 
to  something  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  something 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, something  which  properly  belongs 
to  all  the  American  people. 

I  would  hope  the  Committee  will  adopt 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingell),  there 
were — ayes  14,  noes  43. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMKNT   OFTBIXD    BT    MB.   KASTKKMXUX 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kastknmxikb: 
On  page  28,  line  S3  delete  the  period  after 
"Chapter  3". 

On  page  29.  line  34  strike  out  "If"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "If". 

On  page  34,  line  14  strike  out  "clause  (2) " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (1)  and 
(2)". 

On  page  35.  line  1  delete  the  period  after 
"Chapter  4". 

On  page  36,  line  1  strike  out  "coptioht" 
and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "coptxioht". 

On  page  38.  line  16  strike  out  "of  phono- 
records"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  phono- 
records". 

On  page  46,  line  10  Insert  a  comma  after 
"tlUe". 

On  page  49,  line  19  delete  the  period  after 
"Chapter  7". 

On  page  49.  line  28  strike  out  "reepona- 
bUlty"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "responal- 
blUty". 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  Is  evident  from  the  reading  by  the 
C!lerk,  these  are  clerical  amendments 
and  solely  for  that  purpose,  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  bill,  2  through 
7,  conform  to  the  clerical  corrections. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  to 
where  the  pending  amendments  go  in 
the  bill,  because,  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, the  bill  copy  I  have  goes  to  page 
24  and  then  the  next  page  is  31.  Then  It 
goes  from  page  32  to  p>age  29,  and  then 
from  page  30  to  page  27.  From  there  It 
goes  down  to  page  25  and  then  up  to 
page  26,  and  from  26  to  page  33. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  toe 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  believe  it  Is 
f«drly  evident,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
amendments,  that  these  are  clerical 
amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  adjust  to  the  pages,  when  they  do  not 
follow  consecutively;  when  they  Jump 
5  or  6  or  15  pages. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  confu- 
sion there  could  be  with  respect  to  this 
bill,  or  how  it  could  be  more  compounded 
than  to  have  copies  of  the  bill  such  as 
this. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  May  I  say  that 
the  amendments  I  sent  to  the  desk  were 
In  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  challenging 
the  validity  of  the  amendments.  I  mere- 
ly point  out  that  one  could  not  compound 
the  confusion  of  this  bill  much  more  than 
to  provide  copies  which  Jump  from  5  to 
10  pages  and  then  go  back  an  equal 
number. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 

KASTENMEIER]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 
gressman Ehanuel  Celler's  bill,  HJl. 
2512  is  titled,  "For  the  general  revisicm 
of  the  Copyright  Law,  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  authority  for  a  copyright  law  is 
foimd  in  the  Constitution,  article  1,  sec- 
tion 8(8): 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  secvirtng  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right 
to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries. 

The  reason  for  the  copyright  law  is, 
then,  to  grant  a  property  right. 

Historically,  by  copyright  under  the 
Constitution,  a  right  of  protection 
against  Infringement  of  theft  Is  granted 
an  individual  to  safeguard  his  creations 
to  encourage  and  to  promote  more  effort 
and  ingenuity. 

In  exchange  of  protection  lor  our 
American  copyright  holders,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  where 
we  likewise  protect  the  copyrights  of 
foreign  authors,  composers,  and  so  forth. 
Ingenuity  and  creative  genius  are  indi- 
vidual—not talent  of  a  nation  or  founda- 
tion. 
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But  examine  the  "for  otiier  purposes" 
of  tilB  new  copyright  blfl: 

SxcnoN  104,  SuBJscT  MATm.  or  Coft- 
rigbt:  Nation al  Qrigoi 

(b)  PuBusHXD  Works. — The  works  qpecl- 
Hed  toy  sectlozu  102  and  103,  wben  published. 
are  subject  to  protection  under  tbls  title 
If— 

(3)  the  work  Is  first  publlabed  by  the 
-VntteA  NatUms  or  any  of  its  tpeciallted 
ofieneiea.  or  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  or  (empbaais  supplied) . 

This  Is  a  completely  new  provision. 
Never  before  In  copyright  law  has  an  or- 
ganization been  so  honored.  Since  copy- 
right holders  are  by  law  elsewhere  de- 
fined as  a  resident  of  a  nation — we 
wonder  If  the  UNO  and  OAS  are  to  be 
treated  as  a  nation  with  residents.  But, 
where  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  is 
there  authority  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  to  protect  the  U.N. — or,  for  that 
matter,  any  country  or  organization? 

Yet,  section  105  of  this  bill,  subsec- 
tion (a)  provides  copyright  protection  Is 
not  available  for  any  work  of  the  XJS. 
Government.  Deeply  significant,  the 
UJT.  or  OAS  need  not  qualify  for  this 
benefit  by  first  agreeing  to  recognize  the 
copyright  of  Americans  by  reciprocity. 
Weird  legal  provisions.  For  subsection 
(1)  of  section  104  provides  for  recogiU- 
tlon  of  authors  "of  a  foreign  nation  that 
is  a  party  to  a  copyright  treaty  to  which 
the  United  States  is  also  a  party"  and 
subsection  (2)  of  section  104  calls  for 
reciprocity  for  foreign  nations  a  party 
to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention 
of  1962.  Why  any  need  for  such  a  spe- 
cial interest  provision?  To  protect 
copyrights  or  to  control  copyrights? 

Possibly  we  are  setting  the  stage  for  a 
one-world  copyright  oflQce  in  the  U.N.  to 
deprive  Americans  of  their  creative  en- 
deavors. 

Ask  an  attorney  how  he  would  advise 
his  client  on  copyright  law  if  the  bill 
passes.  Would  he  not  need  first  check 
with  the  UJ*.?  What  if  the  UJI.  in- 
fringes an  American  copsrrlght?  The 
TJH.  cannot  be  sued  for  damages.  This 
takeaway  from  copyright  holders  is 
heavily  ladened  with  "other  purposes." 

Likewise  new  to  copyright  law  are: 
"Limitations  on  exclusive  rights  of  copy- 
right holder"  under  sections  107,  108, 
10».  110.  Ill,  112.  113.  114.  and  115.  For 
-example,  in  section  110: 

Limitations  on  exclusive  rights:  Bxemp- 
tton  of  certain  performances  and  displays. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
106,  tbe  following  are  not  infringements  of 
copyright: 

(1)  performance  or  display  of  a  work  by 
Instructors  or  puplla  ...  of  nonprofit  edu- 
cational institution. 

(2)  performance  ...  or  display  ...  by  a 
fiovemmental  body  or  other  nonprofit  or^- 
nization. 

(3)  performance  ...  or  display  .  .  .  in 
the  course  of  services  at  a  place  of  worship 
or  other  reliffious  assembly. 

(6)  communication  of  a  transmission  em- 
bodying a  performance  or  display  of  a 
work  ...  on  a  single  receiving  Appa- 
ratus  .  .  .  used  In  private  boQaa. 

The  bill  continues  for  55  pages  "tak- 
ing away"  froOi  the  copyright  holder  his 
"exclusive  right  and  protection  at  law." 
A  legal  steal  from  the  rights  of  the  crea- 
tive Individual  to  give  to  the  tax  free 
foundations  and  so-called  Government 


projects  and  programs.  One  might  ask 
where  under  the  Constitution  is  found 
authority  to  "take  away"  frcan  the  exclu- 
sive right  The  emotional  appeal  is  un- 
der "national  interest"  and  education. 
Special  interest  groups  are  here  laying 
the  groundwork  to  destroy  another  con- 
stitutional right  and  to  pirate  the  in- 
dividual citizen — without  any  approval 
of  the  copyright  holder — by  law. 

To  alter  or  change  any  law  creates 
havoc  and  Instability,  but  here  to  "take 
away"  from  a  protective  law  is  a  danger- 
ous trend  to  individual  liberty  and  pri- 
vate property.  No  lobby  is  present  to 
speak  or  defend  the  individual  American. 
And  this  U.N.  protection  clause  could  be 
used  as  a  plant  for  the  big  "takeaway" 
to  grow  on. 

This,  then,  is  the  disguised  meaning  of 
"and  for  other  purposes"  in  the  bill. 
The  many  changes  and  alterations  in  this 
bill  make  it  a  danger  to  America.  It 
would  be  better  captioned  "Anticopy- 
right." 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
feel  that  I  should  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  I  have  an  owner- 
ship interest  in  the  radio-television  field. 
As  a  result  I  have  followed  very  carefully 
the  floor  debate  on  HJl.  2512  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  any  and  all  votes 
I  cast  on  this  bill  were  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  my  constituents  and  of  this  Na- 
tion and  in  no  wise  influenced  by  my 
above-mentioned  Interest. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  matter  of 
copyrights  in  relation  to  CATV  is  of 
signlflcant  importance  and  all  possible 
policy  questions  In  connection  therewith 
should  be  settled  in  advance  by  statute. 
On  the  basis  of  the  representations  by 
the  respective  chairmen  of  the  House 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CMnmerce  and  Judiciary  that  this  field 
will  be  carefully  reviewed  and  studied  by 
their  committees.  I  have  not  objected  to 
Mr.  Ottihckr's  amendment  to  delete  sec- 
tion 111  from  this  biU. 

With  this  section  deleted  I  see  no  per- 
sonal conflict  of  Interest  involved  in 
House  consideration  of  and  vote  on  H.R. 
2512.  Before  coming  to  this  conclusion 
I  checked  with  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
considered  this  bill  and  was  assured  by 
him  that  my  conclusion  in  this  regard 
accorded  with  his  own  analysis  thereof. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  on  the  copyright  bill  on  last 
Thursday,  April  6,  1967.  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener],  criticized  au- 
thors, composers,  and  performing  artists 
for  forming  organizations  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  to  protect  their  com- 
mon interests.  I  fail  to  see  any  reason 
why  these  citizens  should  be  criticized 
for  organizing  any  more  than  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, or  any  other  group  of  citizens  or 
associations  of  businessmen,  to  provide 
for  their  common  interests.  In  the  In- 
dex of  the  hearings  on  this  bill  there  is 
a  list  of  the  various  organizations  whose 
representatives  appeared  to  present  their 
views  on  this  legislation.  It  does  not  be- 
hoove us  to  criticize  any  of  them  or  to 


QUiestlon  their  motives  which  bi  all  in- 
stances was  to  further  their  own  best 
interests. 

The  gentlemfm  took  the  time  to  ques- 
tion the  words  of  a  certain  Jukebox  song. 
I  never  heard  the  song  because  I  have  no 
occasion  to  listen  to  music  in  Jukeboxes. 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
seek  to  control  music  writing  or  to  pre- 
scribe rtdes  and  regulations  about  who 
may  write  a  song  and  what  songs  may 
be  written.  Similarly  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  would  want  to  control  who 
may  write  a  book  or  what  kind  of  books 
may  be  written. 

Another  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues called  the  writer  of  the  type  of 
song  quoted  oh  the  floor  as  "mental 
midgets,"  I  do  not  know  the  composer 
of  the  song  and  have  no  record  of  his 
IQ  or  scholastic  or  cultural  attainments. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  that  the  music,  the  lyrics, 
and  the  shows  in  which  they  appeared, 
which  provided  me  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  with  countless  hours  of  pleas- 
urable enjoyment,  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

AU.TIMK   OSXAT   AlCXSICAN    FOPITLAX    SONGS 

"Over  the  Rainbow,"  Arlen  &  Harburg. 

"Stardust,"  Carmlchael  Si  Parrlsh. 

"Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee."  Gil- 
bert &  Muir. 

"Moon  River,"  Mercer  li  Manclnl. 

"Side  by  Side,"  Harry  Woods. 

"I'm  Looking  Over  a  Pour -Leaf  Clo- 
ver," Harry  Woods. 

"Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammu- 
nition." Frank  Loesser. 

"Over  There,"  George  M.  Cohan. 

"Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game."  Nor- 
worth. 

"White  Christmas,"  Irving  Berlin. 

"God  Bless  America,"  Irving  Berlin. 

"Days  of  Wine  and  Roses,"  Mercer  It 
Manclni. 

"Love  Is  a  Many-Splendored  Thing." 
Pain  tt  Webster. 

"Thanks  for  the  Memory,"  Robin  <t 
Rainger. 

"Some  Enchanted  Evening."  Rodgers  & 
Hammerstein. 

"The  Shadow  of  Your  Smile,"  Mandel 
b  Webster. 

"St.  Louis  Blues,"  Handy. 

"Tenderly,"  Gross. 

"Misty,"  Gamer. 

"Deep  Purple,"  De  Rose  ti  Parrlsh. 

"I  Could  Have  Danced  All  Night."  "My 
Pair  Lady,"  Lemer  fc  Lowe. 

"Seventy-six  Trombones."  "Music 
Man."  Meredith  WUlson. 

"Dancing  In  the  Dark,"  "Band  Wagon," 
Schwartz  L  Dietz. 

"Easter  Parade,"  "As  Thousands 
Cheer."  Beriln. 

"Sound  of  Music."  Rodgers  ti  Ham- 
merstein. 

"All  Alone." 

"Night  and  Day,"  "The  Gay  Divorcee," 
Cole  Porter. 

"Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes."  "Roberta," 
Kern  &  Harbach. 

"Hello  Dolly."  Jerry  Herman. 

"I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But  Love, 
Baby  " 

"Rhapsody  in  Blue."  "Porgy  and  Bess." 
'"ITie  Man  I  Love,"  George  Gershwin. 

"Alexander's  Ragtime  Band." 
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"I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But  Love," 
McHugh  &  Fields. 

"Some  Enchanted  Evening." 

"Tea  for  Two,"  "No,  No,  Nanette," 
Youmans  &  Caesar. 

•Hey,  Look  Me  Over,"  "Wildcat,"  Cole- 
man &  Leigh. 

"Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again." 

"Oh!  What  a  Beautiful  Morning." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  salute  the 
songwriters  and  composers  of  America 
and  give  them  the  credit  due  them  for 
their  contribution  to  the  culture  of 
America.  They  are  Justly  entitled  to  the 
protection,  from  the  Congress,  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  article  1,  section  8,  of  the  UJ3.  Con- 
stitution, Congress  has  the  power  "to 
promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  use- 
ful Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive 
Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and 
Discoveries."  Since  the  first  copyright 
law  was  enacted  in  1790,  only  three  com- 
prehensive revisions  were  undertaken, 
the  last  of  which  took  place  in  1909. 
The  technical  advances  and  new  methods 
of  reproduction  and  distribution  of  copy- 
righted works  which  have  taken  place 
since  1909  make  the  law  under  which  we 
are  operating  obsolete.  Thus  Congress 
has  been  guilty  of  neglecting  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  "promoting  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts." 

While  I  support  a  basic  revision  of  the 
entire  copyright  law,  I  am  particularly 
Interested  in  the  sections  which  relate  to 
the  rights  of  authors. 

The  present  term  of  copyright — 28 
years  from  publication  or  registration 
plus  a  renewal  of  28  years — is  clearly 
inadequate,  for  many  authors  outlive  this 
period  and  experience  a  loss  of  income 
in  their  old  age  when  they  need  such  In- 
come the  most.  F^^rthermore,  if  we  were 
to  look  upon  the  authorship  of  a  manu- 
script as  an  investment,  which  Indeed  it 
is,  the  extension  of  the  copyright  period 
from  the  present  56  years  to  a  period 
which  would  cover  the  author's  life  plus 
50  years  is  both  realistic  and  justifiable. 
I  might  add,  what  better  way  can  we 
promote  the  arts  and  sciences  than  by 
rendering  Increased  protection  to  the 
fundamental  rights  of  those  who  produce 
novels,  plays,  and  poems? 

The  mere  fact  that  technological  ad- 
vancements have  facilitated  the  duplica- 
tion of  printed  matter  is  no  reason  for 
undermining  an  author's  investment  in 
a  written  work.  This  is  akin  to  saying 
that  because  modem  cars  can  attain  high 
speeds  we  should  eliminate  speeding  lim- 
itations. The  results  of  such  thinking 
are  equally  disastrous  in  either  case. 

While  the  rights  of  authors  must  be 
protected,  the  needs  of  education  must 
be  taken  Into  consideration.  H.R.  2512, 
I  believe,  does  Just  this  by  recognizing 
the  judicial  doctrine  of  "fair  use"  and 
establishing  standards  for  determining 
whether  one's  use  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rial constitutes  "fair  lise."  In  amy  event, 
if  the  rights  of  an  author  are  threatened 
by  reproduction,  the  cost  of  maintainint? 
these  rights  should  be  borne  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  necessary  expense  of  education. 
Public  fimds  are  used  to  buy  microscopes. 


laboratory  aids,  films,  projectors,  and 
of  an  educational  system.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  use  of  literary  products 
similar  requisites  for  the  maintenance 
should  be  treated  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  almost  60 
years  since  the  last  general  revision  of 
our  copyright  law.  If  all  our  activities 
were  governed  by  the  thoughts  that  were 
prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, life  would  be  unbearable.  It  is 
nonetheless  unbearable  for  authors,  and 
artists,  playwrights,  and  composers  who 
must  exist  and  create  an  anachronistic 
law. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  support  H.R.  2512 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  present  bill  for  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law.  like  all  our  previous 
copyright  statutes,  is  founded  on  the 
constitutional  provision  empowering 
Congress,  "to  promote  the  Progress  of 
Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors 
the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective 
Writings  and  Discoveries."  Thus,  copy- 
right protection  for  authors  is  designed 
to  stimulate  the  creation  of  informational 
and  artistic  works  of  literature,  music, 
and  the  arts,  thereby  enriching  the 
knowledge  and  culture  of  the  Nation. 

E^ren  betore  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 12  of  the  original  13  States,  in 
response  to  a  suggestion  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  adopted  copyright  laws. 
The  preamble  In  several  of  those  laws 
contained  a  statement  of  purpose,  of 
which  the  following  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts act  of  1783  is  typical: 

Whereas  the  Improvement  of  knowledge, 
the  progrees  of  civilization,  the  public  weal 
of  the  community,  and  the  advancement  of 
human  happiness,  greatly  depend  on  the 
efforta  of  learned  and  Ingenious  persons  In 
the  varloiis  arts  and  sciences:  As  the  prin- 
cipal encouragement  such  persons  can  have 
to  make  great  and  beneficial  exertions  of  this 
nature,  must  exist  in  the  legal  secvu-lty  of  the 
fruits  of  their  study  and  Industry  to  them- 
selves; and  as  such  security  Is  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  all  men.  there  being  no 
property  more  peculiarly  a  man's  own  than 
that  which  Is  produced  by  tbe  labour  of  his 
mind: 

Justice  Stanley  Reed,  in  a  1954  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  stated  the 
essence  of  copyright  succinctly,  as 
follows : 

The  economic  phUosophy  behind  the 
clause  empowering  Ck>ngress  to  grant  patents 
and  copyrights  Is  the  conviction  that  en- 
couragement of  Individual  effort  by  personal 
gain  Is  the  best  way  to  advance  public  wel- 
fare through  the  talents  of  authors  and  In- 
ventors in  "Science  and  useful  Arts."  Bac- 
rlflclal  days  devoted  to  such  creative  activi- 
ties deserve  rewards  commensurate  with  the 
service  rendered — (Mazer  v.  Stein.  347  U.  8. 
201,  219). 

The  first  copyright  law  of  the  United 
States  was  enacted  by  the  First  Con- 
gress In  1790.  Comprehensive  revisions 
were  enacted  in  1831.  1870,  and  1909. 
We  are  still  living  with  the  archaic  copy- 
right law  of  1909.  A  moment's  reflection 
on  the  revolutionary  changes  in  tech- 
nology smd  communication  since  1909 
makes  it  evident  that  another  compre- 
hensive revision  is  badly  needed  to  pro- 
vide   for    oompei^ating    our    creative 


people  who  produce  tbe  literature,  music, 
and  art  used  in  modem  methods  Qf 
disaeminatl(m. 

HJi.  2512  is  the  product  of  10  yearsof 
study  and  discussion  by  the  Copyright 
Office  under  the  auspices  of  Congress.  In 
which  all  Interested  groups  participated, 
followed  by  more  than  2  years  of  work 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
which  held  extensive  hearings  for  22 
days  and  devoted  more  than  50  executive 
sessions  to  studying  all  the  views  and 
suggestions  presented  at  the  hearings 
and  afterward  and  to  completing  the  bill. 

The  subcommittee  has  worked  val- 
iantly to  reconcile  the  views  and  inter- 
ests of  the  many  groups  concerned.  It 
has  succeeded  so  well  that  the  bill  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  almost  all 
of  the  creator,  producer,  distributor,  cul- 
tural, and  bar  groups.  The  few  Interest 
groups  who  do  not  fully  support  the  bill 
are  opposed  only  to  individual  provisions 
constituting  a  very  small  segment  of  this 
comprehensive  revision  bill.  With  re- 
spect to  these  few  areas  of  unreconciled 
conflicts  of  Interest,  the  subcommittee 
has  worked  out  compromise  solutions 
which,  in  their  unanimous  opinion,  are 
a  fair  balance  of  the  equities  in  achiev- 
ing the  dual  purposes  of  the  copyright 
law:  to  reward  authors  for  their  labor 
and  contributions  to  society,  and  thereby 
to  foster  the  creation  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  culture  for  the  public 
welfare. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  lilte  to  join  the  various  Members 
who  have  commended  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Celler,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights.  Mr.  Kastenmkier,  and 
their  committee  colleagues  for  their  care- 
ful and  time-consuming  study  which 
produced  the  full  revision  of  the  U.S. 
copyright  law  now  before  us  in  HJl.  2512. 

Comparing  this  revision  of  title  17 
with  the  current  copyright  law,  we  can- 
not fall  to  be  Impressed  with  the  preci- 
sion of  draftsmanship,  the  delicate  bal- 
ancing of  competing  Interests  and  the 
creative  attempts  to  meet  the  special 
problems  posed  by  newly  evolving  media. 

The  bill  provides  a  striking  example 
of  legislative  activity  at  its  best.  It  re- 
flects efforts  to  meet  the  shortcomings 
of  the  present  law,  weaknesses  which 
were  highlighted  In  the  intensive  studies 
undertaken  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
in  response  to  our  mandate  12  years  ago. 
It  has  been  leavened  by  the  suggestions 
and  comments  of  all  the  m&joT  Interests 
which  will  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion— authors,  composers,  artists,  de- 
signers, publishers,  educators,  broadcast- 
ers, recording,  and  motion  picture  com- 
panies, librarians,  to  name  but  a  few. 
It  has  t)een  clarlfled  through  reflnements 
sponsored  by  members  of  the  copyright 
bar  who  are  anxious  to  remove  ambigui- 
ties which  have  produced  costly  litiga- 
tion and  Imperfect  solutions  for  their 
clients.  H.R.  2512  represents  3  years  of 
committee  study,  analysis,  drafting,  and 
revision  designed  to  meet  the  problems 
and  to  protect-  the  Interests  which 
emerged  during  public  hearings  and 
executive  sessions. 

The  great  majority  of  the  groups  and 
individuals    who    testified    before    the 
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committee  support  this  bill.  Yet  each 
Interest  group  would  admit  that  the 
proposed  legislation  fails  to  embody  all 
the  provisions  it  favored.  But  these 
divergent  groups  support  it  because  they 
understand  this  House  must  protect  and 
insure  the  rights  of  a  variety  of  com- 
peting scholarly  and  creative  Interests, 
that  we  must  work  out  careful  com- 
promise. They  realize  that  H.R.  2512 
solves  some  of  the  worst  problems  imder 
the  current  law  by  clarifying  ambiguous 
provisions  which  fostered  constant 
Utigation. 

We  are  here  weighing  a  revision  and 
modernization  of  our  Copyright  Code, 
enacted  pursuant  to  article  1.  section  8 
of  the  Constitution,  which  grants  Con- 
gress the  power  to  secure  to  authors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  writings  for 
limited  times.  The  first  purpose  of  all 
such  legislation  is  to  protect  those  who 
create  original  works,  by  granting  to 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  exploit  their 
work  over  a  term  of  years. 

But  balancing  this  constitutional  in- 
terest in  the  individual  creator  is  the 
second  purpose  of  all  such  legislation — 
to  advance  progress  and  the  useful  arts. 
Copjrright  protection,  in  short,  repre- 
sents the  Pounding  Fathers'  belief  that 
men  would  turn  from  the  works  of 
originality  so  necessary  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Nation  if  the  Government 
failed  to  give  them  the  right  to  just  com- 
pensation for  copying  of  their  work. 
The  day  we  fail  to  provide  such  com- 
pensation to  those  who  so  enrich  our 
society  will  mark  our  decision  that  prog- 
ress in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  no 
longer  a  key  national  goal.  That  day,  I 
hope,  will  never  dawn. 

By  passing  this  bill,  we  will  be 
strengthening  the  property  rights  of 
millions  of  Americans  whose  original 
works  qualify  for  copyright  protection. 
We  serve  the  widest  public  interest — 
that  Is  to  say,  we  serve  the  people — by 
protecting  these  Americans  against 
those  who  would  tsike  a  free  ride  to 
prosperity  at  their  expense. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
us  have  been  apprehensive  about  HJl. 
2512  that  would  provide  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  copyright  law,  title  17,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  because  we  felt 
that  certain  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions wovdd  be  hurt  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  as  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We  all 
realize  that  the  archaic  copyright  law 
should  be  revised  but  I,  personaUy,  do 
not  feel  that  authors,  writers,  and  other 
persons  with  imusual  talents  and  abili- 
ties should  expect  the  mass  media  or  the 
general  population  to  enrich  them 
beyond  bounds  of  reason  just  because 
they  have  a  copyright  on  their  work. 
They  are  entitled  to  fair  and  reasonable 
royalty  on  their  records  and  other  works 
of  art;  however,  I,  personally,  feel  that 
we  should  not  have  to  pay  someone  a 
copjrrlght  fee  tn  certain  fields  of  live  en- 
tertainment. One  area  I  am  particular- 
ly concerned  with  is  county  and  State 
agricultural  fairs. 
/  I  am  indeed  happy  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK]  has  agreed  to  offer  a  new  section 
117  to  the  bill  that  exempts  annual 
agricultural  or  horticultural  fairs  or  ex- 


hibitions whose  duration  does  not  exceed 
16  days.  There  are  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  are  Interested  in  this  amend- 
ment and  have  agreed  to  support  the  bill 
if  It  is  introduced.    Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  LMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  wholeheartedly  compli- 
ment the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  also  the  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  as  a  whole. 

This  legislation  is  the  total  handiwork 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
legislative  branch,  the  House  in  this  in- 
stance, has  admirably  worked  its  will. 

As  has  been  stated  heretofore,  on  last 
Thursday  and  again  today,  the  whole 
effort  was  Initiated  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  As  a  result,  we  are  about 
to  conclude  our  consideration  of  the  first 
change  since  1909  in  our  copyright  law. 

The  stimulus  for  this  legislation  did 
not  come  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  was  the  brainchild 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

We  should  do  more  of  this.  We  should 
not  rely  exclusively  on  the  executive 
branch  to  make  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations to  us  for  legislation.  We  In 
the  legislative  branch  have  a  respon- 
sibility which  we  should  assume  much 
more  often  In  the  future. 

Since  this  Is  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  will  of  the 
House,  I  certainly  intend  to  support  It, 
even  though  I  would  have  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  in  the  first  Instance  the 
initial  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  itself. 

I  conclude  with  the  final  observation 
that  I  believe  the  committee  and  the 
House  have  done  a  flrst-class  Job. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  Join 
with  my  friend  in  praising  and  compli- 
menting the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  subcommittee  for  the  long  and 
tedious  work  done  on  this  bill  and  for 
the  very  fine  bill  brought  out  of  the 
committee.  A  bill  of  this  kind  Is  a  legis- 
lative labor  of  love. 

As  I  remember  it,  the  last  time  any  re- 
codification of  this  law  took  place  was 
over  50  years  ago.  The  committee  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job.  Each  and 
every  one  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  that  did  the  work  is  en- 
titled to  fuU  credit.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  Join  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  in 
complimenting  and  praising  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  full  committee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee  on  a  Job  well 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.    MATHIAS    of    Maryland.     Mr. 


Chairman,  we  began  this  debate  by  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  having  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  on  bringing  this  bUl  before  us  as 
well  as  their  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. We  close  the  debate  by  express- 
ing not  only  appreciation  but  admiration 
of  all  of  their  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
very  fine  work  particularly  that  was 
done  for  this  bill  which  came  from  the 
Office  of  the  Register,  Mr.  Kamlnsteln, 
and  all  of  his  staff,  without  whom  I 
think  the  committee  could  not  have 
worked  as  successfully  and  effectively  as 
it  has. 

The  United  States  has  formal  copy- 
right agreements  and  understandings 
with  less  than  half  the  coimtries  of  the 
world.  In  an  age  of  communication 
satellites,  when  copyrighted  materials 
are  transmitted  Instantaneously  every- 
where, the  possible  loss  to  American  au- 
thors is  obvious.  So  too,  there  Is  po- 
tential harm  to  our  national  Interests, 
in  the  lack  of  the  cultiu-al  bridge  Iwtween 
countries  that  can  be  provided  by  copy- 
right. This  bill  can  provide  a  guide  to 
newly  Independent  nations  considering 
copyright  legislation,  and  leadership  In 
the  evolution  of  a  truly  universal  copy- 
right system. 

There  are  two  existing  international 
copyright  conventions,  the  Berne  and 
Universal  Copyright  Conventions.  The 
older  convention,  the  International 
Union  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Works,  known  as  the  Berne 
Union,  came  into  force  in  1887.  and  now 
has  55  members. 

The  United  States  has  never  joined 
the  Berne  Union  and  its  present  law 
would  not  qualify  it  for  entry.  The 
United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention— 1952— 
which  It  joined  in  1955.  The  Universal 
Copyright  Convention  has  54  members, 
many  of  them  also  members  of  the  Berne 
Union.  The  older  convention  has  high- 
er standards  than  the  newer  agreement. 

Almost  all  of  the  older  countries  with 
c<vyTlght  laws  provide  for  a  term  of 
copyright  of  life  plus  60  years.  The  bill 
before  you  has  such  a  term  and  would 
msike  it  possible  to  consider  our  joining 
the  Berne  Union.  This  would  probably 
require  both  implementing  legislation  on 
our  part  and  changes  in  the  Berne 
Union.  Extensive  preparations  are  now 
imderway  for  a  diplomatic  conference 
to  revise  the  Berne  Union,  in  Stockholm 
in  June  1967.  Leaders  of  the  Berne 
Union  have  expressed  receptivity  to  ac- 
commodating the  Union  to  our  law.  If 
the  revision  blU  is  adopted.  There  has 
also  been  some  discussion  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  two  conventions. 

H.R.  2512  offers  a  unique  opportunity, 
coming  as  it  does  at  this  crucial  point 
in  copyri^t  history,  to  protect  our  copy- 
righted works  wherever  they  are  used 
and  to  begin  the  process  of  forming  a 
truly  international  copyright  system. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  pre- 
scribing the  powers  of  this  Congress,  the 
Founding  Fathers  provided  in  the  Con- 
stituUon  that  we  shall  have  "the  power 
to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
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the  useful  £uis,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries." 

Proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  constitu- 
tional provision  is  abundant.  The 
United  States  has  long  led  the  world  In 
the  invention  and  perfection  of  the 
many  machines  and  devices  which  ease 
our  toil,  and  has  made  substantial  con- 
tributions in  the  fields  of  literature,  art, 
music  and  drama  which  enrich  the  lives 
of  us  all. 

However,  the  Congress  has  not  revised 
our  copyright  laws  for  nearly  60  years. 
During  that  period  there  have  been  vast 
technological  changes  in  the  methods  of 
conveying  the  results  of  the  creativity  of 
the  artist  to  the  listener  or  viewer. 
These  changes,  though  they  have  en- 
riched the  cultural  and  esthetic  lives  of 
many,  have  also  resulted  in  unjust  en- 
richment of  a  few  who  have  profited  from 
the  creativity  of  the  artist  without  just 
compensation.  It  is  time  to  correct  these 
inequities. 

H.R.  2512  goes  a  long  way  toward  ac- 
complishing this  objective.  Admittedly, 
It  leaves  some  significant  decisions  to 
another  day.  We  trust  that  day  is  not 
another  60  years  away. 

The  most  fiagrant  unjust  enrichment 
of  creative  artists  by  the  business  com- 
munity is  from  the  sale  of  music  through 
jukeboxes.  This  bill,  after  the  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  committee,  makes 
a  modest  adjustment  toward  equity. 

In  the  field  of  compulsory  licensing  of 
the  works  of  composers,  a  more  realistic 
fee  Is  provided. 

The  problem  of  the  conflicting  rights 
of  copyright  owners  and  CATV  operators 
Is  not  effected  by  this  bllL  This  issue 
must  necessarily  be  dealt  with  at  a  later 
date,  but  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  both 
sides  and  the  public  Interest,  that  deci- 
sions will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

I  respectfully  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenheierI,  and 
those  on  his  subcomn[iittee  whose  labors 
were  long  and  arduous,  but  whose  bjc- 
complishments  are  a  credit  to  this  Con- 
gress. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  the  creativity 
of  the  individual  Is  a  thing  of  value  to 
that  individual  and  to  society.  If 
society  is  to  benefit  from  continued 
creativity,  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
just  reward  must  be  protected.  We  go 
a  long  way  in  this  bill  in  granting  more 
reasonable  protection  that  exists  In  the 
present  law.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reh)]  may  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl. 
2512,  the  copyright  law  revision  bill. 
This  legislation  represents  a  giant  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  American 
law  in  an  area  In  which  full  protection 
(or  American  authors  and  composers  has 
been  long  overdue. 

This  bill  would  effect  the  first  revision 
of  the  copyright  laws  since  1909.  Lead- 
ers in  the  legal  profession  as  well  as  the 


arts  have  expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  bill  would  update  a  "horse  and 
buggy"  statute  to  reflect  modem  teclmo- 
loglcal  {idvances  and  reform  certain  u- 
pects  of  the  law  which  have  needed  seri- 
ous revision. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  the  bill  de- 
serves further  committee  consideration, 
I  should  merely  point  out  the  countless 
hours  of  diligent  labor  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  devoted  to  the  formulation  of  the 
bill,  during  which  respected  leaders  and 
experts  in  the  field  have  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

To  mention  only  two  specific  advances 
embodied  in  the  bill,  it  will,  first,  extend 
the  term  of  copyright  to  the  life  of  the 
author  plus  50  years,  thus  assuring  his 
heirs  the  full  benefits  of  his  talents.  In 
this  and  other  respects,  our  copyright 
law  will  now  conform  to  the  provisions 
In  effect  in  most  other  Western  coun- 
tries. Second,  the  bill  would  give  the 
doctrine  of  "fair  use"  express  statutory 
recognition  for  the  first  time  and  thereby 
clarify  an  Important  body  of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  judgment,  this 
bin  Is  vital  to  our  encouragement  of  the 
creative  arts  In  America.  In  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  our  authors,  composers, 
and  other  artists,  we  are  protecting  not 
only  their  rights  but  our  national  herit- 
age as  well. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
concluded  what  I  think  can  only  prop- 
erly be  called  an  adventiu-e  in  legis- 
lative draftsmanship.  As  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  just  said, 
this  legislation  is  the  product  of  the 
legislative  branch.  Including  the  Copy- 
right Office,  which  is  an  arm  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  need 
to  be  proud  of  this  product  of  our  hands. 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction that  what  has  emerged  after 
all  amendments  have  been  considered 
and  adopted  is  essentially  the  same  bill 
as  that  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  initially.  There  have  been 
abrasions,  discords,  disputes,  and  contro- 
versies, but,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  the  patience  they 
have  displayed  in  listening  to  what  I 
know  must  often  have  been  a  very  tire- 
some debate. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  Just  like  to  take  one  moment  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  Emd  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  who  made  this  contribution.  The 
time  and  the  years  that  went  into  this 
and  the  difficulties  this  bill  has  encoun- 
tered on  the  fioor  make  it  apparent  why 
revisions  do  not  oome  more  often  than 
once  in  every  40  or  50  years.  In  any 
event,  I  think  it  is  a  legl^tlve  achieve- 
ment, and  we  will  all  profit  by  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Ccunmlttee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2512)  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law.  title  17  of  the  United 


States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  413.  he 
reported  the  bin  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thet^. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

UOnON  TO  EXCOICICIT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  off«-  a 
motion  to  reconunit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Indeed  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  reiwrt  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  2612)  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  379.  nays  29,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  63] 
YKAS— 379 

Abbltt  Blackburn  Byrne,  P». 

Adair  Blanton  Bymee,  Wis. 

Adams  Blatnlk  Cahlll 

Addabbo  Boggs  Carey 

Albert  Boland  Carter 

Anderson,  ni.     BoUlng  Casey 

Anderson,  Bolton  Cederberg 

Tenn.  Bow  Celler 

Andrews,  Ala.     Brademas  Cliamberlaln 

Andrews,  Brasco  Clancy 

N.  Dak.  Bray  dark 

Annunzlo  Brock  Clausen, 

Arends  Brooks  DonH.     ' 

Asbbrook  Broomfleld  Clawaon,  Del 

Ashley  Brotzman  Cleveland 

Acplnall  Brown,  CalU.  Cobelan 

Ayres  Brown,  Mich.  CoUler 

Bates  Brown,  Ohio  Cooabla 

Battln  Broyhm,  N.C.  Conte 

Belcher  Broyhlll,  Va.  Conyert 

Bell  Buchanan  Corbett 

Bennett  Burke,  Fla.  Corman 

Berry  Burke,  Mass.  Oowger 

Betts  Burton,  Calif.  Cramsr 

Blester  Bush  Culver 

Bingham  Button  Cunnlogbam 
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c:'f 
<  Paddkflo 

•  D»  via,  Wis. 

Dawson 

D«Uoey 
^Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlzxskl 

Devlne 

Dlclciisoa 

Dlggs 

Dole 
•Dow 

Dowdy 

DulaU 

Duncan 

Dwyer 
-Eolcliardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esclv 

Esbleman 

Evaias,  Colo. 

Krtns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

PaaceU 

Feigban 

Flndley 

matter 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuyaen 

Frtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OallflanaklB 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oa  things 

Gibbona 

OUbert 

Ooodell 

GoodUng 

Gray 

Green.  P». 

GrUntbs 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubeer 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Witnnft 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bardy 

Harrison 

Haisha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungats 

Hunt 

HutchlnsoQ 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

JoelBon 

JohnsoB,  Oallf. 

Johnson,  'Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala, 

Jones,  S.O. 


tartkM 


KarstCEi 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Ke« 

Keltb 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.y. 

Ktrwan 

BUeppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Laird 

Langen 

LatU 

Leggett 

I«nnon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

UcCIure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPaU 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Macben 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  CWlf . 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MUler.  Calif. 
Btiller,  Ohio 
MUls 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Bdosber 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelscn 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Bara.ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OlConskl 

Olaen 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qtilllen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Reea 


R«id,m.      ■- 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

neineoke 

BeuES 

Rhodes,  Axlz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Boblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Bonan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Both 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

■Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

aehadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

SLkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Btratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teneer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullmaa 

Utt 

VanDeerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Wbalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Wbltener 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

WOaon, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


{,/'   .!.   :'■ 

NAYS-M 

AtoeroBthy 

Pino 

Poage 

BevtU 

Flynt 

Purcell 

Brlnkley 

Gettys 

Ranck 

Burleeen 

Hagan 

Rivers 

CabeU 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Colmer 

Kazen 

Stuck ey 

de  la  Garza 

Landrum 

Walker 

DlngeU 

McMillan 

Whlttm 

Dom 

Marsh 

Young 

Everett 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

ANSWXRSD  "PaBSKNT"— 1 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

Ashmore 

Oarmatz 

May 

Baring 

Oialmo 

Pool 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Resnlck 

Burton,  Utah 

Gude 

Rooney,  Pm. 

Donohue 

Harvey 

St.  Onge 

Downing 

H«bert 

WUllama.MleB 

FaUon 

Jones,  Mo. 

wintn 

Fraser 

Long,  La. 

I    The  SPEAKER.    I5  there  objection  to 
the  Inquest  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor. 
Ida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followliig 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  Dcmohue  for,  with  Mr.  Oarm&tz 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Oude. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.    WlUlams    of    Mississippi    wltti    Mr. 
Baring. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Oialmo. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wm  laid  on 
the  table. 

GKNBUL  LBAVX  TO  KXTEND 

Mr.  KASTENMEIEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  HH.  2512. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR^PERMISSION  TO  PHiE  A 
REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
HJl.  7819.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  PILE  A  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report. 


COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC  WORKS- 
PERMISSION  TO  srr 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  on  tomorrow, 
April  12,  and  Thursday,  April  13. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POTENTIAL  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  President 
asked  the  Congress  yesterday  to  take 
action  to  avert  a  paralyzing,  crippling 
railroad  strike  with  its  devastating  ef- 
fect upon  our  economy.  I  compliment 
the  committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  they  have  acted  on  the  President's 
request.  I  feel  confident  both  Houses 
will  follow  through  today. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a  stop-gap 
measure  and  does  not  really  solve  any- 
thing. We  may  well  be  faced  with  the 
same  sitiiation  20  days  from  today  as  we 
are  at  thla  time  imless  something  hap- 
pens in  the  meantime. 

This  crisis  arises  out  of  an  unresolved 
dispute  between  the  Nation's  rail  car- 
riers and  a  group  of  shopcraft  unions, 
led  by  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

This  is  the  same  union  which  last 
summer  defied  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  tliis 
country  by  shutting  down  the  airlines 
for  40  days. 

The  present  dispute  has  gone  through 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  a  means  of  avoiding  such  crises 
as  we  now  face.  The  last  step  in  this  act 
is  the  appointment  of  an  Emergency 
Board  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
studying  the  dispute  and  recommending 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
course  of  settlement.  Such  a  Board  was 
appointed  in  the  present  instance  and 
rendered  Its  report  to  the  White  House 
on  March  10. 

The  railroads  have  accepted  this  re- 
port in  toto  and  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  bargain  with 
the  unions  within  the  framework  of  this 
Emergency  Board  report.  The  spokes- 
men of  the  machinists  union  have  not 
only  flatly  rejected  the  recommendations 
of  the  Emergency  Board  but  have  ridi- 
culed with  consummate  arrogance  the 
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public-spirited  men  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  on  this  Board. 

Practically  everyone  on  both  sides  has 
reached  agreement  and  when  one  group 
acting  arbitrarily  can  throw  this  Nation's 
transportation  system  into  chaos,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  present  machinery  exist- 
ing under  the  law  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  situation.  Unless  the  machinists 
union  shows  a  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  public  welfare  tuid  calls  off 
this  strike  while  it  continues  to  bargain 
within  the  framework  of  the  Emergency 
Board  report,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  done  legally  to  stop  this  strike  except 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  law  requir- 
ing the  parties  to  arbitrate  their  differ- 
ences while  the  public  continues  to  re- 
ceive the  vital  services  of  the  railroad 
industry. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  provide  for  the  find- 
ings of  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Boards  to  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties  if  they  are  unable  to  reach  a 
voluntary  settlement. 


LOSSES  SUSTAINED  BY  AMERICAN 
NATIONALS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  $740  million  in  claims  against 
Cuba  have  been  filed  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  losses  sustained  by  Ameri- 
can nationals  since  Castro  took  over  the 
island. 

The  amount  is  expected  to  Jump  con- 
siderably In  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission was  established  to  receive  and 
determine  the  validity  and  amoimt  of 
claims  against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
for  losses  arising  since  January  1,  1959, 
out  of  nationalization,  expropriation.  In- 
tervention or  other  actions  taken  against 
American  nationals. 

The  deadline  for  filing  claims  Is  May  1. 
1967.  To  date,  there  have  been  1.276 
claims  filed  with  the  Commission.  These 
claims  amount  to  $740,978,726.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Commission  that  the 
claims  are  expected  to  rise  considerably 
in  the  following  days  before  the  dead- 
line. 

This  is  not  money  the  Government  will 
pay  our  nationals.  Unfortunately  it  only 
means  that,  when  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  falls,  these  claims  will 
be  presented  to  the  Cuban  Government 
for  payment. 

Of  the  1,278  claims  filed,  S4  have  been 
certified,  or  approved,  for  the  amount  of 
$7,729,828.  Not  all  claims  are  approved, 
and  not  all  of  the  major  American  com- 
panies which  were  confiscated  have  ap- 
plied as  yet. 

I  think  we  will  see  the  figure  go  over 
the  billion  dollar  mark  when  all  the 
claims  are  filed.  It  distresses  me  greatly 
that  these  people  who  were  robbed  by 


Castro  have  no  other  course  of  action  at 
this  time. 

This  serves  as  a  sorrowful  reminder 
of  how  Castro  has  used  the  American 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  his  own 
island  since  he  wEis  propped  up  by  the 
Communists. 

Castro  claimed  that  he  would  make 
Cuba  the  showplace  of  communism  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  it  is  turn- 
ing into  a  casket  for  the  Cuban  people. 

The  rationing  of  food  is  terrible.  Meat 
is  nearly  impossible  to  get.  In  fact,  the 
ration  for  meat  Is  3  pounds  per  mouth, 
when  you  can  get  it.  And  I  have  heard 
that  most  of  the  meat  is  gristle  and  bone. 
Coffee  Is  rationed  to  iy2  ounces  a  week 
and  rice,  one  of  the  staples  of  the  masses, 
is  now  rationed  to  1  ^  pounds  per  month. 
And  you  cannot  always  get  that  either. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  while 
coffee  is  scarce  In  Cuba  to  the  point  that 
Castro  now  has  some  wild  ideas  about 
injecting  coffee  bushes  with  hormones, 
other  countries  are  trying  to  hold  down 
their  production  in  view  of  the  glutted 
world  market.  I  would  imagine  that  this 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  scheme  will  have 
about  as  much  success  as  his  brainstorm 
to  raise  rabbits  to  feed  the  people. 

The  people  are  not  starving,  but  au- 
thorities say  that  they  show  signs  of  a 
poor  diet.  The  rationing  has  been  about 
cut  in  half  over  the  past  year.  And  as 
a  result  there  is  developing  a  bit  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  black  market.  Ironically, 
in  many  cases  the  Cuban  Government 
is  encouraging  black-market  ttctivlty  in 
order  to  take  currency  out  of  circulation 
and  cut  down  on  consumer  demand. 

Any  rationalization  by  Castro  that 
this  Is  the  showplace  of  communism  in 
the  hemisphere  may  well  be  foimded. 
For  this  is  the  prime  example  of  what 
win  happen  to  a  nation  when  the  para- 
site of  a  Communist  dictator  gets  con- 
trol. The  heart  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  the  spirit  of  the  people  has 
been  eaten  out. 

Since  Castro  has  come  into  power.  5 
percent  of  the  total  population  has  left 
their  homeland  to  seek  asylum  else- 
where. This  is  grim  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  Castro  has  wrecked  the  nation. 
The  Jam  for  applications  for  escape  from 
Cuba  is  so  severe  that  Castro  has  now 
stopped  processing  them.  The  Swiss  es- 
timate that  between  225,000  and  250,000 
are  trying  to  apply  «md  that  50,000  ap- 
plications have  been  filed  and  are  await- 
ing approval 

The  airlift  has  already  taken  about 
60,000  Cubans  to  safety.  In  all.  It  Is  be- 
lieved between  750,000  and  a  million  Cu- 
bans want  to  leave.  This  means  that  if 
all  the  people  who  wanted  to  leave  were 
permitted  to,  Cuba  would  lose  as  much 
as  20  percent  of  her  population. 

Nowhere  in  history  has  there  been  such 
a  mass  evacuation  of  nationals  from 
their  homeland.  This  Is  proof  positive 
that  Castro  is  holding  his  people  in  bond- 
age, that  the  Communist  system  has  not 
and  will  not  work. 


EMPORTAnON  OF  TEXTILES 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
good  many  months  Congress,  and  I  think 
I  can  say  the  executive  department  as 
well,  has  been  greatly  concerned  with 
the  flow  of  imports  in  the  field  of  textiles 
Into  the  American  market.  We  have  had 
concerted  action  from  the  other  body  of 
the  Congress  under  the  fine  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
have  formed  an  Informal  textile  commit- 
tee, which  I  am  privileged  to  ctmlr,  and 
of  which  the  Honorable  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn  Is  secretary.  All  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  have  cotton  and  textile  interests  in 
their  districts,  have  responded  enthusias- 
tically to  our  efforts  to  make  known  our 
desire  to  have  these  imports  curbed. 

Recently  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  Dr.  Edwin  Harrison,  president  of 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  the 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Stevens,  president 
of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  delivered  to 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta  on  March  13, 
1967,  a  magnificent  address  detailing  the 
situation  in  the  textile  industry  today 
which  is  brought  about  by  these  Imports, 
particularly  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  with  my  remarks  this  address 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Stevens  and 
call  attention  of  the  memfciership  to  its 
Importance  and  ask  that  they  give  it 
their  very  careful  study.  -^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
It's  Up  TO  Jap ak! 
(By  Robert  T.  Stevens,  president,  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.) 

Dr.  Harrison,  Atlanta  Rotarlans  axul  dis- 
tinguished guests,  I  am  deeply  honored  by 
your  Invitation  to  be  here  with  you  today. 
There  are  good  reasons  why  I  accepted  your 
most  cordial  Invitation.  They  relate  to  my 
abiding  Interest  In  national  defense.  In  the 
American  textile  Industry,  and  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two.  Defense  and  tex- 
tUes  are  both  subjects  which  surely  mean  a 
great  deal  In  Georgia.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  chosen  the  title  "It's  TJp  To  Japan!" 
for  my  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  outset,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  caU 
Dick  RusseU  and  Herman  Talmadge  my 
friends.  They  are  deeply  concerned  regard- 
ing these  two  t<q)lc8.  Senator  Russell,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
is  one  of  our  country's  foremost  experts  in 
national  defense.  He  shares,  as  does  The 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  former  Chairman  erf 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  tbe> 
strong  view  that  America  cannot  be  second: 
beet  with  regard  to  our  military,  naval  and 
air  capability.  Fortunately,  Chftlrmaa  Vin- 
son, upon  his  voluntary  retirement,  after 
such  a  distinguished  Career  In  pubUc  serv- 
ice, was  succeeded  by  a  strong  Chairman, 
The  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina.  Like  Senator  RusseU,  Mr.  Rivers 
is  forthright  In  his  views  on  defense  policy. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  Senator  Tal- 
madge, as  a  respected  member  of  the  Fl- 
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nance  Committee.  U  a  stalwart  for  American 
business  and  American  jobe.  He  has  been 
In  the  forefront,  speaking  out  when  ques- 
tions of  unfair  foreign  competition  arise. 
He  did  so  two  weeks  ago,  as  did  Senator 
Russell,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
makes  It  abundantly  clear  that  Georgians 
and  all  Americans  should  not  be  offered  as 
sacrificial  Iambs  on  the  altar  of  foreign  trade. 
He  knows  what  It  Is  to  provide  Jobs  and  to 
meet  pajrrolls. 

Jobs  and  payrolls  are,  after  all,  what  keeps 
the  nation's  economy  going.  Our  Ezpoeltlon 
Plant,  right  here  In  Atlanta,  provides  846 
Jobs  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $3,934,000. 
Our  nine  plants  in  Georgia,  together  with  the 
AllendsUe  Plant,  Jxist  over  In  South  Carolina, 
which  makes  raw  materials  for  the  MUledge- 
vllle  Plant,  employ  a  total  of  5,286  fine  Amer- 
icans with  an  aimual  payroll  of  $24,769,000. 
They  are  quite  Important  to  the  communi- 
ties and  counties  In  which  they  are  located. 

Personally,  I  have  always  had  a  deep  re- 
spect for  Atlanta,  Its  people  and  Its  Institu- 
tions. As  an  example,  I  have  admired  Geor- 
gia Tech,  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  as  a  distinguished  Institution  of  higher 
learning.  We,  in  the  Stevens  Company,  are 
extremely  proud  that  Tech's  President.  Dr. 
Ed  Harrison,  serves  on  our  Board  of  Directors. 
He  brings  to  us  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
learning  and  friendship. 

Part  of  the  reason  the  Stevens  Company  Is 
so  deeply  committed  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
ts  reflected  In  one  man,  John  P.  Baum,  who, 
on  February  1st,  retired  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Stevens  Company,  after  twenty-one  years 
of  distinguished  service.  As  a  native  Geor- 
gian, a  graduate  of  Tech,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  and  an  honored  citizen  of  MlUedge- 
vllle,  he  first  recommended  that  we  com- 
mence manufactxulng  Stevens  fine  textile 
products  In  Georgia.  That  was  in  1947.  And 
look  what  he  has  built  In  your  state!  Blany 
of  you  know  him  personally,  like  I  do,  as  a 
dedicated  citizen,  and.  even  though  he  could 
not  be  here  today,  I  proudly  salute  him  In 
his  native  state. 

The  Stevens  Company  has  long  been  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  the  customer 
Is  king.  We  have  deliberately,  over  the  years, 
moved  closer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The 
product  of  the  Exposition  Bdill  today  goes 
100%  Into  finished  sheets  for  the  consimiers 
of  America.  A  part  of  our  program  for  con- 
siuner  products  includes  the  Stevens  Pine 
Arts  Collection,  a  beautiful  selection  of  spe- 
cially designed,  high  quaUty,  terry  towels. 
They  are  retaUed  In  better  department  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  these  designs.  Louvre,  an  extraor- 
dinary Jacquard  pattern,  is  of  particular 
pertinence  In  this  dlsciisslon.  In  mid-Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  during  the  white  goods 
sales,  one  of  our  salesmen  was  In  the  towel 
section  of  a  New  York  discount  store  and  he 
could  hardly  believe  what  he  saw — piles  of 
what  looked  to  be  the  famous  Stevens  Ijouvre 
towel.  But  It  wasn't.  It  was  a  towel,  made 
in  Japan,  selling  far  below  the  price  of 
Louvre.  While  the  design  was  precisely  the 
same  and  the  colors,  too,  the  knockoff,  as  we 
call  It  In  the  trade,  was  smaller,  lighter 
and  not  as  well  made  as  ours. 

This  Is  design  piracy  a*;  its  best.  All  of  our 
time,  effort  and  heavy  expense  to  develop 
something  new  and  attractive  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  had  been  ai^n-oprlated  by  the 
Ji4)an«M  without  cost  to  them.  Then  they 
put  It  Into  production  on  J^)ane8e  wage 
scales  which  are  lees  than  one-fifth  of  what 
we  pay.  Is  this  type  of  foreign  trade  fair? 
Is  It  In  our  own  national  Interest?  I  dont 
think  so.  Our  fine  employees  doat  think  so. 
The  Japanaae.  In  this  way,  are  actually  taking 
awmy  American  Jobs. 

Surely  we  do  not  need  the  exceaslve  texUle 
and  apparel  Imports  which  are  now  deluging 
this  nation  from  all  directions.  Last  year 
United  States  total  imports  of  this  sort  ex- 
ceeded our  exports  by  $903  mUllon.    With  a 


total  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion last  year.  It  Is  an  Interesting  and  un- 
welcome fact  that  roughly  two-thirds  of  our 
deficit  was  represented  in  the  form  of  textile 
product  Imports.  Why  do  we  need  to  go  to 
such  an  extent?  Japcm's  economy  Is  boom- 
ing— yet  she  continues  to  hurt  us  In  her 
exports  of  textiles,  steel  and  other  products. 

The  well-being  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
Industry  directly  affects  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  some  two  million  American  workers. 
Additionally,  another  two  million  workers 
produce  wool,  raise  cotton,  manufacture 
man-made  fibers  and  supply  the  other  raw 
materials  and  equipment  used  by  the 
American  textile  Industry.  Surely,  four  mil- 
lion people  and  their  families  deserve  better 
treatment  as  regards  foreign  trade  than  they 
are  now  getting.  And,  as  we  sit  here,  our 
T7.S.  representatives  In  Geneva  are  striving 
for  tariff  cutting  agreements  on  a  broad 
front,  which  surely  could  make  the  situa- 
tion even  worse. 

But  I  want  to  be  o(xnpletely  fair  on  this 
matter.  I  commend  our  government  most 
highly  for  pursTolng  and  obtaining  in  1961, 
under  President  Kennedy,  an  International 
arrangement  covering  cotton  textile  prod- 
ucts. It  is  up  for  renewal  right  now,  again 
at  Geneva,  and  we  have  assurances  that  o\ir 
negotiators  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
obtain  a  renewal  without  basic  changes. 
Thus,  while  these  cotton  product  Imports 
have.  In  the  past,  risen  drastically  and  can 
continue.  In  the  future,  to  rise  every  year 
under  this  International  arrangement,  at 
least  a  modicum  of  consideration  Is  accorded 
cotton  textile  and  apparel  workers.  It  Is 
with  keen  regret,  however,  that  I  note,  after 
years  of  effort,  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  the  solution  of  the  moat 
serious  problems  created  by  Imports  of  wool 
and  man-made  fiber  products.  Wool  Is  the 
basic  raw  material  In  seven  of  our  nine 
Georgia  plants. 

Man-made  fiber  product  Imports  have 
reached  the  critical  stage  In  their  Impact  on 
the  American  Industry  but.  In  my  opinion, 
wool  textile  Imports  have  long  since  passed 
the  crisis  point.  In  September,  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  referring  to  wool  product  Im- 
ports, said,  "The  Administration  has  made 
and  will  continue  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
solve  this  problem.  Wool  textile  and  apparel 
Imports  must  be  kept  at  reasonable  levels. 
For  It  is  essential  that  the  wool  textile  In- 
dustry be  restored  to  good  health.  We  have 
been  trying  to  work  out  effective  arrange- 
ments with  other  textile-producing  coun- 
tries. Thus  far,  a  multi-nation  meeting  has 
not  been  convened.  But,  we  Intend  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  vigorously." 

That  was  1994 — 2y,  years  ago.  At  that 
time  Imported  wool  products  represented 
about  22%  of  domestic  production.  Today, 
total  Imported  wool  products  represent  about 
37%  of  domestic  production.  In  certain 
wool  products  the  bite  is  even  worse.  In 
1966,  the  ratio  of  worsted  Imports  to  domestic 
production  shot  up  to  56%.  Imagine  the 
effect  of  that  on  American  worsted  mills  es- 
sential to  defense!  One  of  those  seriously 
affected  Is  our  beautiful  plant  at  Mllledge- 
vllle. 

I  have  faith  In  the  President.  I  believe 
what  he  says.  But,  if  I  have  one  suggestion 
for  the  President  In  this  regard,  it  would  be 
this.  "Hurry,  Mr,  President.  We  haven't 
much  time.  Over  half  the  industry  has  al- 
ready been  liquidated.  The  slowdown  in 
what  la  left  of  our  woolen  and  worsted  In- 
dustry la  currently  very  apparent,  yet  these 
imports  continue  unabated.  American  tex- 
tile workers  are  feeling  the  pinch."  That  la 
what  I  would  say. 

The  American  textile  Indtutry  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  Its  record  In  supplying  our  armed 
forces  with  all  the  textiles  needed.  Last 
year,  without  a  single  rated  order,  the  mili- 
tary called  for  a  total  of  600  million  square 
yards  of  fabric  and  made  up  goods.     And 


600  million  yards  were  provided.  We,  In 
Stevens,  have  done,  and  will  do,  our  full 
share  In  meeting  the  government's  needs  In 
South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  I'm  certain 
others  In  the  Industry  feel  the  same. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  however,  the 
American  woolen  and  worsted  Industry,  as 
presently  constituted,  Is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing the  huge  quantities  of  fabric  for  mili- 
tary, medical  and  essential  civilian  use  that 
would  be  required  during  any  all-out  emer- 
gency. I  have  testified  to  this  effect  before 
committees  of  Congress.  We  have  to  tiim 
the  Industry  around  pretty  quick.  If  it  la  to 
survive  as  an  Important  segment  of  the 
economy.  The  most  vital  step  that  can  be 
taken  U  to  put  some  rule  of  reason  into 
effect  now  with  regard  to  wool  textile  and 
apparel  Imports.  Our  national  security  Is 
deeply  Involved  In  this  situation.  Suppose 
we  had  to  fight  In  a  temperate  or  cold  cli- 
mate. Are  we  going  to  rely  on  Japan  for  our 
uniform  fabrics?  I  don't  think  that  la  the 
dealre  of  the  Congress  or  the  American  peo- 
ple. Rather,  I  think  they  want  action,  not 
studies,  to  solve  this  problem  before  It  Is  too 
late. 

The  Defense  Department  has  termed  the 
textile  Industry  second  only  to  steel  in  de- 
fense essentiality.  And  now  steel,  the  most 
essential  defense  industry,  is  also  being  at- 
tacked by  Imports  from  low  wage  foreign 
countries,  eepeclally  Japan.  I  would  Illus- 
trate our  textile  problem  with  the  following 
example :  It  Involves  the  worsted  segment  of 
the  Industry,  the  hardest  hit  by  Imports.  To 
put  this  In  perspective,  let  us  consider  two 
large  military  contracts,  one  In  1961,  during 
the  Korean  War  and  the  other  about  a  year 
ago. 

In  1951,  the  government  Invited  bids  on 
nine  million  yards  of  worsted  serge  uniform 
fabric.  Fifty-four  producers  bid  on  that 
contract.  Of  those  fifty-four,  thirty-nine  are 
now,  sixteen  years  later,  completely  out  of 
the  business.  This  Is  a  shocking  fact  and  a 
further  significant  fact  Is  that,  among  the 
fifty-four  bidders,  80  percent  of  the  total 
yardage  awarded  was  given  to  the  thirty-nine 
who  are  no  longer  In  the  picture. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  contract.  Early  last 
year,  the  government  invited  bids  on  three 
million  yards  of  worsted  or  worsted  blend 
tropical  fabrics.  It  la  a  sad  statement  of  fact 
that  Just  two  firms  responded  with  bids.  The 
American  worsted  Industry,  once  ready,  able 
and  willing  to  bid  on  large  worsted  military 
contracts,  had  been  so  tragically  reduced  in 
capacity  that  only  two  companies.  Including 
Stevens,  submitted  bids. 

What  is  behind  the  deterioration  of  this 
once  massive  woolen  Industry?  The  answer, 
strangely  enough,  lies  with  the  government 
itself.  After  the  Korean  conflict,  and  con- 
tinuing up  to  the  present  time,  the  Industry 
repeatedly  warned  and  pleaded  with  our  gov- 
ernment to  Institute  a  well  thought  out,  real- 
istic policy  to  hold  within  reasonable  bounds 
the  flow  of  tmneeded  and  unnecessary  cheap 
textile  and  apparel  Imports  Into  the  United 
States.  Tragically,  nothing  was  done. 
Spindles  and  looms  were  scrapped.  VS.  pro- 
duction went  steadily  down.  Now  we  see  the 
worsted  section  of  the  industry  more  than 
50  percent  liquidated  from  Its  peak  and  55 
percent  of  VS.  worsted-type  production  be- 
ing supplied  from  overseas,  principally  from 
Japan I 

Studies  and  surveys  of  the  wool  textile  im- 
port problem  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they 
can  go.  There  Isn't  much  more.  If  anything 
further  we  can  learn  about  it.  Industry  mis- 
sions to  Europe  have  been  many.  Some  prog- 
ress toward  a  solution  with  the  major  Eu- 
ropean wool  textile  exporters  seemed  to  be 
poaalble.  Not  ao  with  the  Japanese,  by  far 
the  largest  exporters  of  wool  textiles  to  the 
United  States. 

In  June  1966,  a  Joint  Government-Indus- 
try delegation  traveUed  the  7,639  aUtute 
miles   from   Washington   to   Tokyo   to   talk 
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things  over.  It  was  not  an  easy  trip  to  ar- 
range. Prior  to  the  actual  meeting,  much 
time  and  effort  were  spent  and  many  trans- 
pacific cables  were  Initiated.  The  Japanese, 
clearly,  did  not  want  to  dlscuaa  the  problem. 
They  did  not  even  want  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  multlnatlon  meeting  to  ascertain 
whether  a  problem  did.  In  fact,  actually  exist. 
In  any  event,  after  much  pleading,  and  on 
the  Insistence  of  the  White  House,  our  State 
Department  Anally  arranged  a  meeting  In 
Tokyo. 

Prom  the  outset.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
stiff,  formal  tone  of  the  first  confrontation 
presaged  that  the  meeting  would  end  in 
failure.  According  to  the  trade  press,  one 
Japanese  delegate,  despite  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  said,  "We 
are  not  North  Vietnam,  you  can't  come  here 
making  demands.  We  will  not  be  InUml- 
dated."  In  fairness  to  the  diplomat  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  that 
remark  was  later  expunged  from  the  official 
record  after  the  meeting  concluded,  but  the 
words  remained  Indelible  on  the  minds  of 
the  Americans  who  were  there.  And  the 
7,629  miles  back  to  Washington  were  sad  In- 
deed. Thus,  still  another  honest  and  sin- 
cere effort  to  harmonize  wool  textile  relations 
with  the  Japanese,  came  to  naught.  The 
situation  remalna  the  same  now — 1%  years 
later. 

Japan,  which  constantly  reminds  the 
American  people  that  they  are  large  pur- 
chasers of  American  raw  cotton,  has  Indeed 
been  a  good  customer  for  our  cotton — In  the 
past.  She,  of  course,  grows  no  cotton  and, 
historically,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
world's  foremost  raw  ootton  axporter.  But 
times  are  changing.  Cotton  production 
around  the  world  Is  Increasing  each  year. 
More  countries  are  exporting  cotton  and 
these  increased  exports  are  finding  their  way 
to  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  American  raw 
cotton  ex|>orts. 

An  analysis  of  Japan's  lmp)orts  of  raw  cot- 
ton and  their  exports  of  cotton  textiles  and 
apparel  to  the  United  States  Is  quite  reveal- 
ing. Of  the  total  raw  cotton  used  by  the 
Japanese  during  the  years  beginning  In  Au- 
gust 1963,  through  August  1966.  U.S.  growths 
accounted  for  33%.  In  seml-flnlshed  and 
finished  cotton  manufacturers,  all  the  way 
to  apparel,  Japan  shipped  a  full  26%  of  its 
cotton  textile  exporta  to  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  Japan's  trade  with  Its  other 
major  cotton,  supplier  nations  is  somewhat 
different.  This  comparison  clearly  shows 
that  factors  other  than  the  quantity  of  Its 
cotton  textiles  exports  to  the  nation  con- 
cerned determine  Its  purchases  of  raw  cotton 
from  that  country.  Mexico  is  a  case  in  point. 
Mexico  supplies  the  second  largest  quantity 
of  cotton  for  Japanese  consunaptlon,  or  about 
25%  of  the  total.  Tet  Mexico  practically  ex- 
cludes all  cotton  textile  Imports  from  all 
sources.  Including  Japan.  The  rules  of  the 
game  don't  seem  to  be  the  same  when  Japan 
Is  considering  American  cotton  compared 
with  Mexican  cotton! 

Recently,  I  saw  some  figures  from  the 
March  1966  Foreign  Exchange  Statistics 
Monthly  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Japan.  They 
go  a  long  way  toward  destroying  the  myth 
that  Japan  purchases  disproportionate  quan- 
tities of  American  cotton  In  relation  to  what 
they  claim  are  minor  exports  of  cotton  tex- 
tUes  and  apparel  to  us.  The  Information 
applies  to  the  period  AprU  1966  to  March 
1966. 

These  figures  show  that  the  value  of  Amer- 
ican raw  cotton  imported  by  Japan  during 
that  year  was  $136  million  compared  with 
•108  million  of  Japanese  cotton  textile  prod- 
ucta  exported  to  the  VS.—*  difference  of 
•28  million.  Becaiiae  U.8.  Importa  are  baaed 
on  an  FOB  valuaUon,  our  Importa  are  un- 
dervalued by  Bllghtly  more  than  10%  thus 
reducing  the  balance  to  about  $36  >4  mUllon. 
But  let  ua  oonaider  a  broader  plctxire.  The 
United  Statea  exports  no  raw  wool  anywhere 
and   our   exporta    of   man-made    fibers   to 


Japan  are  minimal.  While  they  purchaaed 
$136  million  worth  of  our  cotton,  they 
shlpi>ed  to  us,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, $430  million  worth  of  all  textile  prod- 
ucts, more  than  three  times  the  valuation 
of  their  total  raw  cotton  purchases  from  us. 
They  seem  to  be  doing  real  well  In  the  rela- 
tionship while  we  are  hurting. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
Japanese  because  they  started,  and  have 
continued  to  lead,  the  Invasion  of  our 
American  textile  markets  without  regard  to 
Its  Impact  on  the  American  worker.  They 
never  seem  to  be  satisfied,  no  matter  bow 
large  their  textile  exports  to  the  U.S.  may 
grow.  Perhaps  they  may  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg.  One  of  these  days,  this 
message  should  get  through  to  Osaka. 

An  orderly  and  prompt  solution  of  the 
Import  problem  of  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
products  Is  the  surest  way  for  the  Japanese 
textile  Industries  to  preaerve,  for  the  future, 
a  strong  position  In  the  American  market, 
without  the  possibility  of  retaliation.  The 
American  Industry  stands  ready  to  come  to 
the  conference  table  at  any  time,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  government,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment and  textile  Industry.  Such  a  meeting, 
appro(u;hed  In  the  right  spirit  by  all,  could 
remove  a  rapidly  festering  situation  in 
Japanese-American  relations.  It's  up  to 
Japan ! 

Thank  you. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  VERSUS 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Gould,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  a  more  concise,  loglod,  and  im- 
pressive treatise  on  free  enterprise  versus 
communism.  Mr.  Gould  hajs  certainly 
struck  a  blow  for  the  economic  system 
which  has  made  this  country  great  and 
which  has  hindered  Russia  from  achiev- 
ing what  she  might  have  achieved  under 
a  different  economic  system. 

He  also  sounds  a  warning  under  the 
title  of  his  address,  "Let's  Stop  Tamper- 
ing With  the  Machinery,"  against  Gov- 
ernment interfering  with  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  it  Is  that  we  cannot  achieve 
economic  success  laboring  under  a  system 
half  socialistic  and  half  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Gould's  address,  which  I  commend 
to  all  readers  of  the  Rkcord,  follows: 
Lrr's  Stop  TAicPKUifa  Wttr  thx  Mackinxbt 

(By  Charles  L.  Oould.  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner) 

I  recently  read  that  the  preamble  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  contains  300 
words.  The  Ten  Commandmenta  has  297. 
The  Gettysburg  Address  oomes  In  at  367, 
while  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  leas  than  100. 

However,  a  recent  report  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  pricing  of  cabbagea 
allegedly  contains  30,911  words.  I  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  something  between  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  pricing  of  cabbagea. 

I  will  refrain  from  auggesUng  that  govern- 
ment apokeamen  who  use  26,000  words  on 


such  a  mundane  subject  might  be  weU  ad- 
vised to  spend  more  time  looking  at  their 
own  communications  and  functions  and  leas 
time  criticizing  the  private  aector  of  our 
economy. 

Now,  let  me,  at  the  very  outaet,  make  It 
clear  that  I  do  not  presimie  to  stand  before 
you  aa  an  expert  In  any  sense  of  the  word. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  newspaperman  and  aa 
a  newspaper  reader  who  has  been  watching 
world  developmenta  with  care  and  concern 
for  many  years. 

My  remarks  today  are  strictly  my  own.  Z 
do  not  speak  for  any  group  or  (X'ganlzation 
or  special  Interests. 

I  also  address  you  a  a  consumer  who  haa 
had  more  than  50  years  of  personal  Involve- 
ment In  this  regard. 

During  this  half  century  I  have  seen  our 
competitive  free  enterprise  system  carry  this 
nation  to  a  position  of  International  prestige 
and  power  that  almost  defles  description. 

At  least  In  part,  we  have  achieved  this 
strength  because  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  were  stimulated  to  greater  en- 
deavors through  the  tangible  incentive  In- 
herent in  our  capitalistic  concept. 

They  were  not  regimented.  They  were  not 
required  to  march  In  the  lock-step  of  con- 
formity. They  were  encouraged  to  Invest  In 
new  Ideas  ...  to  Invent  new  Ideas  ...  to 
Innovate  new  Ideas  ...  In  short  ...  to  ag- 
gressively pursue  the  twin  paths  of  profits 
and  progress. 

Now,  though,  there  are  people  In  high 
places  who  believe  they  can  Improve  on  our 
time- tested  methods.  They  are  tampering 
with  the  sensitive  balances  of  our  Intricate 
and  complicated  free  enterprise  system. 

They  do  this  at  a  critical  hour.  They  do  It 
at  an  hour  when  we  are  entering  a  new  phase 
of  the  cold  war  and  may  soon  be  challenged 
by  the  Soviets  on  the  International  economic 
front. 

They  do  It  at  an  hour  when  we  need  max- 
imum productive  capacity  to  meet  our 
needs  at  home  while  fulfilling  our  vital  com- 
mitments abroad. 

In  this  last  regard,  let  me  make  It  clear 
that  I  applaud  our  President  In  meeting  the 
challenge  of  Communist  aggression  In  South- 
east Asia.  I  salute  him  for  loving  peace 
enough  to  fight  for  It. 

Let's  stop  tampering  with  the  machinery 
needed  to  get  the  Job  done. 

To  measure  the  strength  of  our  system, 
let's  look  at  Its  track  record  over  the  past 
half  century. 

Twice  In  one  Ufe-tlme,  our  nation  haa 
used  its  military  might  and  Ite  gigantic  In- 
dustrial power  to  stop  aggression  on  a  global 
scale. 

A  dozen  times  In  leaser  wars — Including  the 
one  now  raging  In  the  steaming  Jungles  of 
Vietnam — our  citizens  have  answered  the  call 
for  help  and  our  free  enterprise  system  haa 
proved  equal  to  the  mountalnoua  burden 
placed  upon  It. 

Diurlng  the  30  years  of  a  tenuous  peace 
that  followed  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
opened  our  hearts  and  our  pocketbooks  to 
the  underfed  and  the  underprivileged  in  a 
hundred  nations  around  the  globe. 

Take  a  map  of  the  world.  Close  yovir  eyes 
and  place  a  pin  In  any  inhabited  area  and 
you  win  find  some  people  who  have  beneflted 
as  a  result  of  the  generous  heart  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

While  pouring  out  more  than  135  billion 
dollars  In  foreign  aid  and  military  assistance, 
oiir  free  enterprise  system  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  raising  our  standards  of  living 
to  levels  undreamed  of  by  any  other  people 
in  any  other  land. 

Look  around  you. 

The  average  citizen  In  our  society  lives  in 
clrciunstances  that  would  have  been  the 
envy  of  kings  and  czara  and  potentatea  half 
a  century  ago. 

Today,  more  of  our  people  have  more 
money   than   ever  before.    We  earn  more. 
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save  more,  spend  more — yes,  and  owe  more — 
than  ever  before.  We're  experiencing  a  na- 
tional boom  that  staggers  the  human  Imagi- 
nation. 

In  the  past  sU  years,  total  gross  national 
output  in  the  United  States  incretised  218 
billion  dollars.    More  than  40%. 

Corporate  profits  soared  thirty  billion  dol- 
lars.   T7p  more  than  60%. 

Personal  incomes  Increased  166  billion  dol- 
lars and  the  number  of  people  employed 
Jumped  a  whopping  7  million. 

While  making  and  breaking  these  records, 
the  American  taxpayers  have  also  financed 
the  moet  expensive  and  expansive  Federal 
Ooveriunent  In  the  annals  of  history. 

This  year  alone,  Uncle  Sam  will  spend  well 
in  excess  of  125  billion  dollars. 

Can  the  human  mind  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  this  mountainous  budget? 

How  does  it  relate  to  expenditures  of  the 
past? 

Well  ...  let  us  take  all  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  Washington.  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe.  Let  us  take  all  of  the  ad- 
ministrations from  the  Revolutionary  War, 
through  the  Civil  War.  through  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  through  World  War  I. 

Let  us  take  all  Federal  expenditures — for 
all  purposes  through  the  first  146  years  of 
this  nation's  history.  In  those  momentous 
years  of  war  and  peace,  of  prosperity  and  de- 
pression, of  growth  and  expansion,  your 
Federal  Government  spent  fewer  dollars  than 
the  total  that  will  be  expended  this  year. 

In  fact,  the  Interest  on  the  Federal  Debt 
in  this  one  year  will  exceed  14  billion  dol- 
lars .  .  .  that's  more  than  three  times  the 
cost  of  running  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment ...  In  all  its  departments  .  .  .  Just 
thirty  years  ago. 

Where  does  the  money  go?    Who  gets  it? 

It  touches  the  rich.  It  touches  the  poor. 
It  goes  for  payrolls.  It  goes  for  research.  It 
goes  tor  parks,  housing,  education  and  social 
services.  It  lubricates  the  wheels  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  as  billions  go  to  General 
Motors,  Ford.  Chrysler.  Lockheed.  Douglas 
and  other  corporations  for  defense  contracts. 

Let  me  make  it  patently  clear  that  I  am 
not  one  who  sees  only  evil  In  big  govern- 
ment. Big  government,  as  presently  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  States,  performs  tens  of 
thousands  of  functions  of  vital  importance 
to  the  peace  and  security  and  happiness  of 
our  200  million  citizens. 

However,  let  me  also  make  it  patently  clear 
that  I  am  completely  convinced  that  the 
fountainhead  of  our  affluent  society  Is  not 
the  Federal  Government.  The  main-spring 
of  our  capacity  to  produce  more  .  .  .  spend 
more  .  .  .  and  share  more  than  ever  before 
is  OTir  free  enterprise  system.  And — equally 
Important — the  faith  of  our  people  In  this 
system. 

Weaken  that  faith  and  the  sensitive  bal- 
ance of  our  tinique  and  highly  complicated 
system  can  falter  and  fail.  Ours  Is  an 
economy  of  diverse  and  seemingly  separate 
and  Independent  elements.  But  they  are 
bound  together  with  emotional  mortar  of 
consiuner  faith. 

It  is  thus  that  I  share  with  many  ci  our 
business  leaders  a  feeling  of  frustration  and 
futility  and  fear  as  I  find  men  and  women 
in  high  places  within  and  without  our  Gov- 
ernment who  look  at  profit  as  a  dirty  word 
and  are  targeting  in  on  big  biuiness  in  gen- 
eral and  at  the  advertising  profession  In 
particular. 

In  preparation  for  today's  discussions,  I 
struggled  through  the  labored  and  loaded 
logic  of  dozens  of  directives,  essays,  speeches 
and  bulletins — critical  of  facets  of  our  free 
enterprise  system — that  have  poxn-ed  forth 
from  this  weird  wonderland  of  Washingrton 
.  ,  .  and  from  a  dozen  State  Capitols 
throughout  the  nation. 

I  do  not  cloud  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
all  these  men  and  women  who  have  raised 
their  voices  in  protest  against  some  of  the 


basic  planks  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Most  are  as  sincere  as  they  are  deluded. 

Neither  do  I  say  that  big  business — or 
small — is  completely  without  sin.  In  every 
facet  of  our  economy  you  will  find  some 
elements  that  are  shady  or  shoddy  and  sub- 
ject to  censtire. 

But  those  who  pursue  these  paths  do  not 
long  survive. 

One  of  the  great  strengrths  of  competitive 
free  enterprise  is  its  ability  to  purge  moet 
of  the  poisons  from  its  own  system. 

The  practicing  physicians  who  administer 
the  purge  are  the  men  and  women  of  the 
consuming  public. 

Never  underestimate  their  collective  power. 
Never  underestimate  their  collective  good 
sense  and  Judgment. 

Last  year  alone,  more  than  15,000  American 
business  concerns  were  forced  to  the  wall. 
Thousands  of  them  went  into  bankruptcy  be- 
cause they  lost  the  faith  and  support  of  the 
consuming  public. 

If  you  build  a  better  mousetrap — and  ad- 
vertise it — customers  will  beat  a  path  to  your 
door.  If  you  btiild  a  poor  one — or  a  phony 
one — the  chances  are  youll  be  caught  in  yoin- 
own  trap. 

Tes — the  companies  that  survive  and  grow 
strong  in  oxir  competitive  system  must  run 
the  daily  gauntlet  of  free  choice  by  the  most 
astute,  most  discerning  and  most  discrimi- 
nating shoppers  in  the  world. 

No  Government  Agency  ...  no  do-gooders 
in  private  life  can  possibly  have  as  much 
Interest  in  pleasing  the  consuming  public 
as  do  these  successful  companies.  For — in 
our  economy — their  lives  literally  depend  on 
keeping  their  customers  happy. 

In  my  pursuit  of  facts  for  today's  meeting, 
I  found  a  reciirrlng  note  of  criticism  in 
dozens  of  the  bulletins  and  speeches  that 
came  from  our  Justice  Department,  from 
our  consumer  councils  and  our  alphabetical 
agencies. 

Advertising  in  all  of  its  ramifications  is  a 
favored  target  for  the  iconoclasts  who  seem 
determined  to  try  their  strength  at  shaking 
and  shocking  the  gods  of  competitive  com- 
merce. 

Some  seemed  to  echo  the  sentiments  of 
Arnold  Toynbee,  the  famous  British  historian, 
who  has  repeatedly  charged  that  advertising 
borders  on  the  inimoral.  He  was  quoted  in 
one  essay  as  saying — and  I  quote — "I  can- 
not think  of  any  circumstances  in  which  ad- 
vertising would  not  be  evil."  end  of  quote. 

Ponder  those  words,  my  friends,  and  realize 
how  far  from  truth  and  reality  are  some  of 
our  critics. 

The  Honorable  John  K.  Galbraith,  who  has 
long  I>een  an  advisor  to  Presidents,  is  equally 
outspoken  in  his  attacks.  He  charges  ad- 
vertising with  being  a  costly  luxury  that 
raised  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  and 
thus  becomes  an  xinnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted burden  for  working  men  and  women. 

Our  distinguished  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— consciously  or  unconsciously — seems  to 
walk  down  the  same  garden  path  with  Mr. 
Toynbee  and  Mr.  Galbraith. 

I  read  with  care  and  concern — and  respect- 
ful Interest — one  of  his  recent  speeches  In 
which  he  deplores  the  fact  that  the  con- 
siuner  is  confronted  with  too  many  choices. 
He  then  proposes  that — and  I  quo>te  "Gov- 
ernment policies  be  directed  toward  neutral 
vehicles  of  information  which  tend  to  deal 
directly  with  uncertainty."  end  of  quote. 

He  continued  with  this  verbal  package  of 
economic  dynamite — and  again  I  quote  .  .  . 
"We  all  know  that  such  consumer  researdi 
organizations  as  Consiuner  Reports  tend  to 
promote  informed  consumer  Judgment,  and 
we  can  reasonably  surmise  that  reports  of 
that  kind,  if  generally  circulated,  would 
significantly  limit  the  ability  of  advertising 
power  to  enhance  degrees  of  monopoly  power 
to  say  noUtlng  of  enabling  consumers  to 
spend  tbelr  dollars  more  fruitfully."  end  of 
quote. 


Yes — that's  what  the  man  said. 

Does  he  not  propose  a  bureau  to  grade 
and  evaluate  an  consiuner  goods  and  serv- 
ices? Does  he  not  propose  reporte  regularly 
issued  so  that  the  public  will  be  the  ben- 
flciarles  of  his  scoring  system? 

Would  not  and  could  not  this — If  It  ever 
came  to  fruition — be  the  most  monimiental 
and  costly  boon-doggle  in  all  time? 

Who  would  do  the  scoring?  How  would 
it  be  done?  Who  would  settle  disputes? 
Who  would  pay  the  cost? 

If  this  foolish  fantasy  ever  came  to  pass 
and  truly  functioned  as  planned,  let's  look 
at  the  consequences. 

Would  not  the  consimiers  buy  only  those 
products  and  services  with  the  highest 
scores? 

Would  not  the  also-rans  soon  falter  and 
fail  and  then  fade  away?  Would  not  com- 
petition wither  and  die? 

Instead  of  eliminating  or  reducing  monop- 
olies as  Mr.  Turner  suggests,  would  not  this 
socialistic  scheme  give  birth  to  the  very 
Frankenstein  of  monopoly  that  he  has  vowed 
to  fight? 

Carried  to  its  fanciful  conclusion,  would 
we  not  have  an  economy  where  competition 
was  as  effectively  throttled  as  it  is  in  Russia 
with  its  rigid  state  controls  on  production, 
distribution  and  display? 

In  one  of  his  speeches,  Mr.  Turner  ad- 
vances the  philosophy  that  companies  and 
corporations  can  stifle  and  smother  com- 
petition through  the  very  magnitude  of  their 
advertising  campaigns. 

In  short,  Mr.  Turner  implies  that  once  a 
company  gets  to  the  top  of  the  competitive 
heap  it  can  play  king  of  the  hill  for  ever- 
more merely  by  the  way  it  spends  its  adver- 
tising dollars. 

How  valid  is  this  ctiarge?  Was  Coca 
Cola's  tidal  wave  of  advertising  able  to  slow 
the  powerful  and  challenging  drive  of  Pepsi 
Cola? 

Who  twisted  Mr.  Turner's  thesis  when 
Winston  challenged  and  passed  Camel  cig- 
arettes in  a  classic  example  of  a  competitive 
free-for-all? 

What  hapi>ened  to  the  theories  of  those 
prophets  of  doom  of  twenty  years  ago  who 
claimed  that  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company  has  reached  such  a  position  of 
power  and  influence  that  it  wo\ild  soon 
strangle  and  destroy  all  competition?  If  you 
happen  to  own  any  of  the  company's  stock 
you  know  firsthand  how  foolish  was  that 
fear. 

No,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  computers  and 
consumer  groups  to  the  contrary,  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  put  a  hammer-lock  on 
customer  loyalty  so  long  as  freedom  of  choice 
is  maintained. 

The  billion  dollar  fiasco  of  the  Edsel  motor 
car  Is  a  priceless  testimonial  to  the  dis- 
criminating taste  and  complete  independence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  ...  so  long 
as  they  have  freedoms  of  choice  in  the  mar- 
ket place. 

Now,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
out  to  white-wash  advertising.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  profession,  as  practiced  in  this 
country,  is  100%  pure.  But  .  .  .  what  busi- 
ness is?  Or  what  group  .  .  .  including  those 
who  hold  public  ofllce? 

Just  as  Doctors  and  Lawyers  and  Bankers 
have  establislied  their  own  agencies  for  polic- 
ing and  correcting  the  excesses  of  associates, 
so,  too,  have  the  leaders  of  the  advertising 
profession. 

No  group  Is  more  critical  of  unethical  ad- 
vertising than  those  who  are  In  the  profes- 
sion. And — they  do  take  proper  steps  to  cor- 
rect the  evils. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  rather  mild  virus 
of  hoopla  and  hyperbole  that  Infects  some  of 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  is  prob- 
ably less  of  a  threat  to  the  economic  health 
and  well-being  of  oxir  people  than  are  many 
of  the  curbs  and  cures  being  contemplated 
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and  proposed  by  the  bureaucrats  and  do- 
gooders. 

In  this  regard,  let  us  direct  our  attention 
to  the  dreams  and  schemes  that  have  been 
blue-printed  by  the  Honorable  Esther  Peter- 
son and  her  associates  in  her  unique  role  as 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Johnson  in  the 
area  of  consvuner  interests. 

The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  has  Issued 
a  Utle  book  of  116  pages  that  has — in  the 
aggregate — the  explosive  power  of  a  nxidear 
bomb. 

The  Council  has  mads  studies  and  reoom- 
mendations  on  every  facet  of  American  busi- 
ness that  touches  directly — or  Indirectly — the 
American  Consumer. 

Never  since  the  long  ago  days  of  the  NRA 
has  a  single  Biu-eau  advanced  philosophies 
tbat — if  inaugurated — would  so  dramatically 
and  decisively  affect  every  consumer  business 
enterprise  In  the  nation. 

While  some  of  the  critics  of  business  and 
advertising  indulge  in  heavy  outpourings  of 
snarled  syntax  tbat  defies  interpretation,  this 
cannot  be  said  of  this  frightening  little  vol- 
ume that  is  the  Bible  of  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council. 

With  remarkable  brevity  and  directness, 
Mrs.  Peterson  and  her  group  spell  out  their 
unbapplness  with  present  business  proce- 
dures in  packaging,  advertising,  lending, 
spending,  renting,  selling,  servicing  and 
soliciting. 

In  some  instances,  Mrs.  Peterson  and  her 
cohorts  have  launched  their  plans  behind 
slogans  and  phrases  as  catchy  and  colorful  as 
those  produced  by  the  word -merchants  of 
Madison  Avenue. 

Who — for  example — can  quarrel  with  the 
clarion  cry  for  Truth  in  Packaging?  Uke 
Motherhood  and  an  early  spring,  it  has  al- 
most universal  appeal. 

But  look  behind  the  slogan. 

The  bureaucratic  braln-trusters — and 
they're  not  restricted  to  Mrs.  Peterson's  do- 
main— have  announced  grandiose  plans  for 
re-shaplng,  re-packaging,  re-designing,  and 
re-organizing  many  of  our  basic  business 
concepts. 

In  her  important  capacity.  Mrs.  Peterson 
has  publicly  deplored  the  wide  variety  of 
products  that  crowd  the  shelves  of  our  super- 
markets. She  has  also  deplored  their  sizes, 
their  shapes,  their  contents,  and  their  labels. 

She — and  some  of  her  counterparts  at  the 
State  level — have  looked  over  their  shoulders 
at  the  past  and,  seemingly,  longed  for  the 
good,  old  days  when  the  corner  grocer  scooped 
unbranded  coffee  from  a  sack  and  sold  un- 
branded  rice  and  other  unbranded  food 
products  on  a  price-per-pound  basis. 

Forgive  me  if  I  beg  to  dissent.  In  the  long, 
long  ago,  I  spent  some  of  my  high  school  Sat- 
urdays working  in  one  of  those  cheorful,  cas- 
ually careless,  unsanitary  and  unsatisfactory 
old-fashioned  stores. 

For  peace  of  mind  and  pocketbook  .  .  . 
for  health  and  personal  happiness — give  me 
the  present  method  of  doing  business.  And 
deliver  me  from  any  concept  by  any  con- 
sumer group  that  would  turn  our  economic 
clock  back  to  the  old  days  tbat  were  not  as 
good  as  the  dreamer  thinlu. 

Mrs.  Peterson  and  her  group  come  from  a 
growing  school  of  economists  who  are  long 
on  theory,  but  apparently  short  on  experi- 
ence. These  are  the  Bureaucrats  who  have 
never  met  a  payroll.  These  are  the  ones  who 
demand  an  investigation  into  the  higher 
price  of  bread  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
applaud  union-negotiated  wage  Increases  for 
the  men  who  haul  the  wheat  ...  for  those 
who  grind  It  .  .  .  for  those  who  bake  it  .  .  . 
and  for  those  who  seU  It. 

They  seem  to  fail  to  understand  that  if 
you  continue  to  increase  the  costs  of  indus- 
try you  must  expect  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  prices. 

Now — don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  100%  in 
favor  of  protecting  consxmiers. 

As  a  life-long  consumer,  I  am  heartily  in 


favor  of  any  system  or  procedures  that  will 
help  me  get  higher  quality  and  lower  prices 
on  the  goods  and  services  I  purchase. 

But — having  witnessed  for  more  than 
thirty  years  the  way  Uncle  Sam  has  protected 
our  farmers  with  price  controls,  soil  banks, 
bonuses,  quotas  and  other  impractical  gim- 
micks, I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that — as  a 
taxpayer — I  can't  afford  much  more  of  his 
planned  protection. 

Incidentally,  you  will  all  recall  that  when 
Henry  Wallace  first  started  plowing  under 
pigs  and  cotton  as  a  means  of  creating 
scarcity  and  raising  farm  prices,  the  objec- 
tive was  to  make  life  easier  for  millions  of 
small  farmers  throughout  the  width  and 
breadth  of  our  fair  land. 

Well,  after  more  than  thirty  years  and 
more  with  100  billion  dollars,  we  find  that 
there  are  fewer  farmers  than  ever  before. 
The  nxunber  has  declined  by  better  than  50% 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Those  on  small  farms  are  still  having  to 
scratch  to  make  a  living  .  .  .  but  take  a  look 
at  the  bigs.  They're  bigger  than  ever  and 
growing  bigger. 

There  are  thousands  of  giant  farming  com- 
plexes that  annually  receive  bonuses,  parity 
payments,  or  soil  bank  deposits.  Some  of 
these  individual  Government  checks  exceed 
a  million  dollars.  Thovisands  range  upward 
from  $50,000  a  year.  With  the  American 
taxpayers  picking  up  the  tab. 

This  year,  the  cost  of  running  our  mam- 
moth and  costly  agricultural  bureaus  will 
exceed  $6  billion.  That's  ailmost  twice  the 
cost  of  running  our  entire  Government  in 
1934  when  the  plan  was  first  advanced. 

The  same  kind  of  growth  and  the  same 
kind  of  costs  are — ^in  my  opinion — inherent 
in  the  consumer  programs  now  being 
launched. 

Just  six  years  ago — in  1961 — a  Govern- 
ment report  showed  that  there  were  33  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies  concentrat- 
ing almost  exclusively  on  problems  relating 
to  the  care  and  feeding  and  protection  of  the 
American  consumer. 

These  Bureaus  were  then  spending  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  had  more 
than  65.000  full-time  employees  on  their 
peyroIlE. 

Today  .  .  .  the  nvunber  of  Bureaus,  Agen- 
cies and  Departments  is  reportedly  over  the 
two  hundred  mark.  The  annual  coets  and 
the  number  of  employees  is  astronomical. 

I  see  my  time  is  running  short  .  .  .  please 
bear  with  me  while  I  address  my  closing  re- 
marlcs  to  the  role  I  see  advertising  playing 
in  our  expanding  economy. 

I  feel  that  advertising — as  practiced  and 
sponsored  by  the  men  and  women  in  this 
room — is  a  powerful  catalytic  force  in  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

It  helps  to  lubricate  the  mental  machinery 
that  indirectly  drives  our  vast  and  compli- 
cated industrial  plant.  It  has  helped  to 
make  this  the  richest  and  most  affluent  na- 
tion on  earth. 

However,  despite  our  great  prosperity, 
pockets  of  poverty  still  maintain  in  our 
Great  Society. 

Ofllclal  Washington  has  stated  that  any 
family  with  an  Income  of  less  than  (3,000  a 
year  must  be  considered  imp)overished. 

There  are  more  than  nine  million  families 
that  flt  this  description. 

Now — ^what  vision  does  yoxir  nUnd  con- 
jure? Can  you  picture  a  tidal  wave  of  Negro 
families  living  in  abject  poverty? 

Well — revise  your  vision.  78  per  cent  of 
these  impoverished  families — three  out  of 
every  four — are  white  families. 

The  uplift  and  Improvement  of  these  peo- 
ple— white  and  black — while  preserving  the 
dynamic  strength  of  the  American  way — and 
while  preserving  individual  rights  and  free- 
doms— is  a  challenge  that  business  in  gen- 
eral and  advertising  in  particular  must  meet. 

We  in  the  communications  fields  must  wc»-k 
with  Qoyernment  in  a  continuing  struggle 


to  transfer  millions  of  men  and  women  from 
the  relief  rolls  to  payrolls.  By  so  doing,  we 
will  create  new  and  needed  sources  of  pro- 
duction .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  ,  .  .  de- 
velop new  markets  for  consumption. 

We  mint  also  keep  our  Industrial  plant  at 
full  power  If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow.  In  this  next  decade  our  na- 
tional population  win  Increase  by  33,000,000. 
In  the  life-time  of  some  in  this  room,  our 
population  will  double. 

Think  of  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
houses  and  highways  and  schools  and  col- 
leges and  autoe  and  airplanes  and  factories 
and  plants.  Think  of  what  it  means  for 
every  commodity  in  our  day-to-day  living. 

We  must  prepare  for  an  expanded  com- 
mercial responsibility — and  opportunity — 
among  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  We  must  play  our  proper  role  in 
B\ux>pe  and  work  to  develop  oommeree  that 
will  be  helpful  to  those  teeming  millions  Ib 
Asia  who  live  In  the  shadow  of  hunger  .  .  . 
and  of  Communist  aggression. 
K  To  do  all  of  these  things  requires  maxi- 
mum efficiency  for  our  great  Industrial  ma- 
chine. We  must,  tberef(x«,  educate  our  peo- 
ple to  the  size  and  shape  and  scope  of  our 
responsibUity.  We  must  seek  enlightened 
legislation  in  all  areas  dealing  with  national 
production.  We  must  seek  understanding  on 
the  part  of  labor  leaders  so  that  we  can  re- 
duce or  eliminate  wasteful,  unproductive, 
make-work  and  featherbedding  practices. 

In  every  one  of  these  areas  advertising  has 
a  role  and  a  challenge.  And,  of  course,  the 
biggest  challenge  is  accomplishing  the  whole 
so  that  we  will  not  be  burled  by  Communism 
on  the  international  economic  battlefront. 

While  I  do  not  underestimate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Russian  competitive  challenge, 
let  me  point  out  that  we  have  many  things 
on  ovir  side.  Perhapw,  our  major  advantage 
is  psychological. 

And  you  people  who  represent  the  adver- 
tising profession  have  probably  done  more 
than  the  Government  to  crystallize  and  chart 
our  basic  economic  course — our  psychological 
course — in  beating  the  Communists. 

Let  me  e:q}lain  .  .  . 

The  Commiuiists  preach  happiness  and 
contentment  to  their  people.  Through  their 
mammoth  propaganda  apparatus  they  teU 
and  sell  their  under-fed  and  under-clothed 
millions  that  they  are  living  the  rich,  full, 
complete  life. 

When  you  have  everything  ...  or  think 
you  have  .  .  .  when  your  Government  takes 
care  of  your  every  need  ...  or  claims  it 
does  .  .  .  when  these  things  are  preached  as 
doctrine  ...  we  find  that  individual  initia- 
tive is  stifled.  Individual  desires  are  curbed. 
Individual  ambition  is  discouraged. 

Conversely,  in  this  country — you  men  and 
women  of  the  advertising  profession  are  the 
high  priests  of  the  cxilt  of  discontent.  Tou 
are  peddlers  of  the  healthiest  kind  of  un- 
happiness. 

You  hold  the  carrot  of  temptation  and 
desire  before  the  consuming  public.  And  we 
reach  for  it.  And,  in  reaching,  we  create 
movement,  action,  progress. 

You  stimulate  our  desire  for  improvement. 
Tou  whet  oar  appetites  for  better  food  .  .  ■ 
better  cars  .  .  .  better  homes  ...  a  better 
education  .  .  .  finer  suits  .  .  .  smarter 
dresses.  You  fan  the  flames  of  hope  and 
aspiration. 

And  hope,  perhaps,  is  the  moet  powerful 
force  in  our  world  today.  For,  without  hope, 
the  future  becomes  a  pattern  of  monotony. 
Without  hope  .  .  .  without  dreams  .  .  . 
without  aspirations  and  ambition,  our  future 
world  would  indeed  be  grim  and  gray. 

There  Is  no  real  danger  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  steal  our  psychological  secret.  Or — 
if  they  do — there  need  he  no  fear  that  they 
can  make  it  work  in  a  dictatorial  system. 

Advertising  as  practiced  in  this  oountry  to 
the  epitome  of  freedom.  It  encourages  Iree- 
dMn  of  choloe  at  the  Individual  iovel  for  can. 
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clothes,  rafrlgeraton,  restaurants,  trains, 
planes  .  .  .  Individual  choice  for  things  and 
places  and  Ideas  ...  for  churches  and 
schools  and  political  parties  and  Presidential 
candidates. 

If  the  Communists  should  ever  really  un- 
lock Pandora's  box  of  advertising.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable  that  they  might  b«  able  to  harness 
the  strength  and  desires  of  their  millions. 
Properly  stimulated  they  might  eventually 
eclipse  the  United  States  In  the  economic 
struggle  around  the  world. 

But  ...  If  that  should  happen  ...  I 
would  not  be  too  concerned  .  .  .  because 
.  .  .  under  those  conditions  the  Communists 
would  no  longer  be  Communists.  To  make 
advertising  work,  they  must  become  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

And  .  .  .  for  a  world  without  the  menace 
of  Communism  ...  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
In  these  United  States  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  take  our  national  chances  on 
that  kind  of  a  competitive  battle-ground. 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  TO  1975  MANNED 
PLIGHT  GOAL  TO  MOON 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
1961  the  late  President  Kennedy  sug- 
gested to  Congress  a  goal  of  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  before  1970.  This 
goal  has  subsequently  been  reaffirmed 
by  President  Johnson. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  a  concur- 
rent resolution  wiiich  would  extend  the 
goal  of  the  lunar  landing  project  to  be- 
fore 1975  instead  of  1970. 

My  purpose  when  I  originally  intro- 
duced this  legislation  was  to  provide  the 
flexibility  needed  by  the  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  others  engaged  in  working 
out  the  complex  details  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  a  successful  manned  flight.  At 
that  time  I  also  had  in  mind  a  stretchout 
In  order  to  lessen  the  tremendous  impact 
on  the  budget  and  avoid  a  so-called 
crash  program.  This  latter  objective  to- 
day does  not  hold.  We  have  gone  too  far 
to  save  money  by  this  means.  So,  I  am 
simply  trying  to  take  the  heat  off  the 
Space  Administration  and  to  avoid  any 
undue  pressure  which  might  arise  in 
meeting  the  before-1970  goal.  If  we 
make  the  original  goal,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, but  I  still  feel  as  I  did  back  in  Janu- 
ary 1964  when  I  first  suggested  extending 
the  goal,  that  we  must  not  cut  comers 
or  inciu:  any  added  risk  due  to  haste.  It 
Is  better  to  delay  this  project  than  have 
accidents. 

Mr.  James  Webb,  the  Administrator,  In 
a  colloquy  with  me  when  he  appeared 
before  the  House  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  2  years  ago,  took  strong 
exception  to  the  bill  so  I  decided  that  to 
attempt  action  on  the  bill  at  that  time 
would  be  a  gesture  in  futility. 

Now,  after  the  tragic  flash  fire  in  the 
Apollo  capsule  and  the  report  of  the 
review  board  indicating  defects  which 
could  have  caused  the  accident,  I  am 
raising  this  Issue  again.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  I  am  not  inferring  that  the 
present   disaster   resulted    from    haste. 


However,  according  to  the  review  board 
there  were  errors  and  I  do  say  more  care 
and  deliberation  might  have  prevented 
the  accident.  The  goal  date  has  resulted 
in  indirect,  if  not  direct,  pressure  to 
msdntaln  the  schedule  established  to 
"beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon." 

I  have  long  admired  the  dedication  of 
those  connected  with  the  manned  space 
flight.  My  bill  in  no  way  is  intended  to 
downgrade  their  integrity  or  capabilities. 

As  I  said  in  1964,  I  could  see  no  good 
reason  not  to  provide  more  latitude  in 
the  scheduling  of  the  program.  Also  I 
said  and  stUl  say,  any  slippage  in  time 
due  to  reasons  of  safety  should  not  re- 
quire any  apology  to  anyone — or  loss  of 
prestige.  I  still  do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  to  race.  The  main  thing  Is  to  get 
to  the  moon  and  back  again  safely.  If 
we  do  it  a  year  or  two  later  than  planned 
we  should  not  be  embarrassed. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sug- 
gesting a  postponed  deadline  for  this 
achievement.  However,  if  we  can  do  it 
safely  and  without  undue  haste  by 
1970 — and  I  hope  we  can — as  I  said  in 
1964,  so  much  the  better. 


TRIBDTE  TO   THE   YOUNG  PEOPLE 
OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  of  the  refreshing  experiences 
I  enjoyed  during  the  Easter  recess  of 
Congress. 

During  a  week-long  tour  of  our  State 
of  Vermont,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak 
to  the  student  bodies  in  three  of  our  high 
schools.  While  the  accomplishments  of 
the  90th  Congress  to  date  do  not  make 
the  most  Interesting  subject  material  for 
a  speech,  this  Congressman  was  cer- 
tainly impressed  and  challenged  by  the 
question-and-answer  periods  which  took 
place  with  these  high  school  students. 

There  may  be  problems  which  some  of 
our  teenagers  experience  today.  Just  as 
I  suspect  there  were  a  few  problems  we 
had  during  that  particular  period  of  our 
lives.  But  It  is  encouraging  to  hear  the 
concerns  and  interest  which  high  school 
students  are  expressing  today  about  na- 
tional and  international  affairs. 

I  was  especially  Impressed,  for  In- 
stance, with  the  concern  shown  by  these 
young  people  in  the  Congress  Itself. 
They  are  particularly  interested  in  liav- 
Ing  the  Congress  establish  some  type  of 
permanent  and  meaningful  committee 
which  could  investigate  the  official  con- 
duct of  its  own  Members  so  that  they 
can  Justify  the  respect  and  confidence 
which  they  feel  for  this  branch  of  our 
Government. 

I  can  sympathize  with  their  confusion 
over  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is  ready 
to  pass  laws  regulating  the  lives  of  all 
our  citizens,  but  has  been  unwilling  to 
Euiopt  standards  for  the  official  conduct 
of  its  own  membership.  I  hope  I  was 
right  when  I  gave  them  encouragement 


that  tills  present  Congress  and  this  pres- 
ent House  of  Representatives  would  in- 
deed face  up  to  tills  Issue. 

I  was  impressed  also  with  the  interest 
students  showed  about  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.  I  was  gratified  by  their  ob- 
jective questions  about  the  military  draft 
laws,  for  these  laws  will  vitally  affect 
them  very  soon  in  their  young  lives.  I 
was  encouraged  by  their  concern  for  a 
stable  Federal  Government. 

It  is  nice  to  be  reminded  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  yoimg  people  are  not  the 
ones  we  read  about  on  the  front  pages  of 
our  metropolitan  newspapers.  And  I 
can't  help  but  get  the  feeling  that  not 
only  are  these  many  youngsters  doing 
something  right,  but  there  must  be  a 
lot  of  parents  and  teachers  still  around 
who  must  be  doing  something  right  also. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  CUTS 
BACK  SUMMER  INTERN  PROGRAM 
FOR  LACK  OP  SPACE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New   York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  deliver  a  regrettable  message  to 
my  colleagues.  Every  summer  since  I 
came  to  Washington  to  Join  this  honor- 
able body,  I  have  been  pleased  and  proud 
to  afford  many  young  men  and  women 
college  students  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  work  in  Washington. 

These  intern  programs  have  been  good 
for  me  and  for  the  students.  Many  of 
the  students  who  worked  and  studied  In 
my  office  In  ptist  years  have  written  to  me 
later  to  tell  me  that  their  experiences  In 
my  office  honed  their  desires  for  a  life  in 
the  service  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Each  of  them  has  brought  to  the  Hor- 
ton  office  an  enthusiasm  and  freshness  of 
thought  which  always  rekindles  the 
spark  of  duty  in  my  year-round  em- 
ployees. Also,  the  instruction  of  these 
interns  seems  to  sharpen  my  staff  mem- 
bers' knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their 
own  duties. 

But  circumstances  have  forced  me  to 
drastically  curtail  the  intern  program  for 
summer  of  1967.  The  decision  has  solely 
to  do  with  a  critical  lack  of  space. 

I  have  nine  employees  working  regu- 
larly on  my  Washington  staff.  I  employ 
six  secretaries  to  assist  me  in  handling 
the  multitude  of  letters  which  dally  ai« 
delivered  to  my  office.  My  colleagues 
will  agree  that  the  mail  volume  seems  to 
grow  dally,  underscoring  the  need  for  a 
sufficiently  large  staff  to  see  to  the  needs 
of  our  constituents. 

In  addition  to  secretaries,  I  employ  a 
legislative  and  executive  assistant  and  an 
administrative  assistant  who  supervises 
the  work  in  the  office. 

By  actual  measurement,  these  nine  em- 
ployees work  daily  in  House-assigned 
space  which  is  far  less  than  half  that 
which  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  called  adequate  for  office  work. 

The  total  space  afforded  me  in  the 
Longworth  House  Office  Building  is  420 
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square  feet.  My  private  office,  of  course, 
is  in  addition  to  this  total. 

Were  it  not  for  the  gracious  assistance 
of  one  of  my  colleagues  from  Minnesota, 
who  afforded  me  space  for  files  and  two 
desks  in  his  office  annex,  this  situation 
would  be  so  Intolerable  that  efficient  work 
would  be  next  to  impossible. 

According  to  figures  supplied  me  by 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
these  nine  employees  should  have  a  mini- 
mum total  working  space  of  1,110  square 
feet. 

Thus,  my  staff  members  already  are 
handicapped  by  working  in  available 
space  which,  as  I  said,  is  less  than  half 
of  the  acceptable  Government  standard. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  last  summer 
I  was  able  to  include  six  interns  on  my 
staff  at  one  time,  because  of  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  annex  space,  tills  B\sm- 
mer  without  that  additional  area  avail- 
able, I  shall  be  able  to  fill  only  one  intern 
position.  In  order  to  spread  that  single 
space  as  far  as  possible,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  open  it  to  two  young  men.  one  for  the 
first  half  of  the  summer  and  the  second 
for  the  latter  half. 

The  intern  program  for  the  summer  of 
1967  in  the  Horton  office  will  be  but  a 
skeleton  suggestion  of  that  which  once 
was.  Work  experience  programs  con- 
ducted by  colleges  and  universities,  non- 
profit foundations,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, to  which  I  formerly  opened  my  of- 
fice doors  just  won't  fit  through  this  year. 

I  regret  it,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
share  the  sense  of  irritation  and  indigna- 
tion which  I  direct  at  the  unwillingness 
of  all  of  us,  myself  Included,  to  move  all 
aspects  of  this  honorable  body  into  the 
age  of  modernity,  equipping  us  thereby 
with  the  area  and  apparatus  necessary 
to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively. 


GRANT  OF  $125,320  TO  LEARN  WHEN 
TO  SAY  "AINT" 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  but  pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago.  on  April  4.  1967,  under  the  heading 
"Help?  Say  it  Ain't  So."  I  appealed  for 
help  in  tracking  down  a  Federal  grant 
in  the  amoimt  of  $121,000  to  teach  peo- 
ple when  they  should  say  "aint,"  and 
when  they  should  say  "aren't."  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  source  of  this 
funding  has  now  been  established.  The 
grant  to  Michigan  State  University,  in 
the  amount  of  $125,320  was  made  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  titie  IV. 
Elementary  and  Secondiuy  Education 
Act. 

An  article  in  the  March  17  Issue  of 
Time  magazine  entitled  "The  Fine  Art 
of  Grantsmanshlp,"  describes  a  new  proj- 
ect that  has  been  created  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Federal  Government  into 
massive  expenditures  for  research.  The 
Time  article  describes  the  double  talk 
that  must  be  carefully  put  together  to 


impress  the  custodians  of  the  Federal 
money.  Nowhere  is  this  paradox  more 
obvious,  than  in  this  grant  awarded  to 
Dr.  Roger  Shuy,  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert, at  tills  point  in  the  Record,  a  copy 
of  the  project  rdsum^s,  and  an  article 
from  the  December  15  issue  of  the  Flint, 
Mich.,  Journal,  which  tells  what  the 
money  will  actually  be  spent  for,  once 
one  learns  to  penetrate  the  verbosity  of 
the  application.  Both  articles  follow  : 
[From  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
Dec.  15,  1966] 

Anr'T  Can  Be  Right,  Paor  Sats 

East  Lansimo  (AP) — If  you  say  "he  don't," 
"they  aint,"  and  "nobody  learned  me  how 
to  talk  good,"  the  grammar  books  wUl  say 
you're  wrong.  But  Prof.  Roger  Shuy  wont 
necessarily  agree. 

For  anyone  whose  speech  violates  grammar 
book  rules,  the  Michigan  State  University 
linguist  advocates  having  two  kinds  of  Eng- 
lish— a  comfortable  everyday  kind  and  a 
more  formal,  kind,  to  impress  yoxir  boss,  for 
example. 

If  a  child  comes  to  school  and  says  "ain't," 
Shuy  will  say  "not  that  it  is  wrong,  but  that 
It  Is  wrong  some  of  the  time." 

He  aims  not  to  eliminate  the  "aint,"  but 
to  make  sure  the  chUd  knows  that  If  be 
wants  to  oUmb  high  on  Ufe's  social  and 
economic  ladders,  there  are  times  when  he 
should  say  "aren't." 

"If,  he  doesnt  want  to  succeed,  that's  his 
business,"  Shuy  said. 

"For  those  who  want  to  succeed,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  them  the  switching  devices 
(from  everyday  English  to  formal  English) 
more  precisely,"  he  said. 

Shuy  currently  is  busy  trying  And  out 
exactly  what  it  is  about  the  way  various 
people  speak  that  makes  other  people  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  them. 

The  U.S.  OlBce  of  Education  granted  $121,- 
246  for  his  study,  which  Includes  taped  In- 
terviews with  700  Detroit  residents  from  dif- 
ferent economic  and  social  backgrounds. 

Shuy  and  his  staff  are  analyzing  the  tapes 
of  the  IVi-hour  Interviews,  and  "we  could 
go  five  or  10  years,  there's  so  much  material." 

But,  he  said,  the  federal  office  wants 
reports  sooner  than  that  and  "we'll  have 
things  to  say  in  fall  of  1967." 

"If  there  Is  some  pattern  that  relates  to 
social  stratification,  it's  something  teachers 
should  be  alert  for,"  he  said. 

"We're  seldom  aware  of  the  things  that 
give  us  away,"  said  Shuy. 

Once  he  has  been  able  to  analyze  the 
speech  patterns  that  signal  social  classes,  the 
next  Etep  is  to  develop  the  switching  devices 
to  turn  those  speech  patterns  Into  what 
Shuy  calls  "the  target  dialect." 

This  Is  the  dialect,  he  explained,  needed 
to  enter  life's  "front  doors." 

Shuy  said  he  has  heard  teachers  tell  dis- 
advantaged children  something  that 
amounts  to:  "This  Is  the  way  your  parents 
talk  and  they  are  uneducated  slobs." 

He  would  rather  have  them  say:  "This 
type  of  talk  is  all  right  here  as  long  as  you 
understand  It  may  hold  you  back  socially — 
not  that  It  Is  wrong,  but  It  Is  wrong  some 
of  the  time." 

The  llng\ilst  explained,  "Home  speech  Is 
more  Intimate.  We  don't  want  to  shoot  It 
down  as  bad. 

"Talk  Is  something  that  mxist  be  \inder- 
stood."  he  added.  "We  want  to  teach  the 
art  of  when  to  switch  from  one  dialect  to 
another." 

The  type  of  material  he  and  his  assistants 
are  gathering,  Shuy  said,  could  be  tremen- 
dously valuable  to  teachers. 

"It  will  help  teachers  determine  the  nature 


of  the  problem,"  he  said.  "It  seems  obvious 
there  Is  no  need  to  teach  against  a  bad  con- 
struction if  it  doesn't  exist." 

PaojacT  RisuMts:   A  Study  or  Social 
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Lansing,  Michigan. 

Start  date  03-22-66. 

End  date  08-31-67. 

The  linguistic  features  (pronunciation, 
grammar,  vocabulary,  and  syntax)  of  the 
variovts  English-speaking  subcultures  of 
Detroit  will  be  delineated  on  this  research 
program.  In  addition,  it  will — (1)  seek 
efficient  means  of  gathering  language  data 
In  cities,  (2)  investigate  effective  uses  of 
computers  In  the  storing,  retrieval,  and 
analysis  of  language  data  In  an  urban  dialect 
study,  (3)  provide  actual  language  data  for 
practical  applications  in  the  classroom,  and 
(4)  determine  the  linguistic  clues  to  social 
class,  the  function  of  language  In  establlsh- 
iBg  social  boundaries,  and  the  processes  of 
language  in  an  urban  area.  After  a  develop- 
mental phase  and  the  training  of  field 
workers  are  completed,  langruage  data  will  be 
gathered  by  structured  Ungulstic  interviews, 
questionnaires,  conversational  interviews, 
multiple  choice  tests,  and  tape  recording. 
Consultants  and  staff  will  determine  analysis 
techniques  and  procedures  during  the  de- 
velopmental stage  of  the  project.     (WB). 


SENATOR   EDWARD  E.  MARTIN 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Edward  E.  Mar- 
tin, Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  another  outstanding  patriot,  soldier, 
and  statesman. 

Our  former  colleague  in  the  Senate 
was  born  in  sparsely  settled  country,  at- 
tended a  small  college,  and  preferred  the 
humble  surroundings  that  somehow  are 
unique  to  the  small  community.  He 
rose  to  exalted  positions  in  the  service 
of  his  State  and  his  country,  yet  when 
his  active  career  came  to  an  end,  he 
chose  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  youth 
to  live  almost  anonymously  among  old 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Edward  Martin  was  a  military  hero. 
Before  studying  law  he  took  part  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  He  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  confiict  on  the  Mexican 
border  and  in  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars.  He  served  in  all  grades 
from  private  to  major  general,  and  his 
honors  included  the  D.S.C.  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  Purple  Heart  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  and  American  Legion  Dis- 
tinguished Service  MedaJ. 

Edward  Martin  held  many  public  of- 
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llces,  and  he  conducted  each  with  dig- 
nity, honesty,  and  dedication  that  en- 
deared him  to  his  political  opposition  as 
well  as  to  his  legions  of  supporters.  He 
was  burgess  of  East  Waynesburg,  solic- 
itor of  Greene  County,  and  then  audi- 
tor general.  State  treasurer,  and  adju- 
tant general  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  before  becoming  Qovemor 
In  1943. 

Twice  elected  to  the  UJS.  Senate,  he 
was  courageous,  effective,  and  forth- 
right. And  when  he  reached  an  age 
where  he  felt  that  he  could  not  continue 
to  serve  with  the  vigor  and  tireless  devo- 
tion that  he  believed  Inherent  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  office.  Senator  Martin 
gracefully  retired  to  his  native  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Having  had  the  opportxmlty  to  work 
Closely  with  Senator  Martin  duurlng  my 
first  6  years  In  Washington,  I  came  to 
enjoy  a  close  personal  friendship  with 
this  retiring  and  modest  but  dynamic 
and  determined  American  statesman.  I 
shall  remember  him  always,  and  Penn- 
sylvania will  forever  be  indebted  for  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  State  and 
coimtry. 


JUDGE  CHARLES  E.  MOYLAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  progressive  era  In  the  history 
of  Maryland's  bench  and  bar  ended  last 
month  when  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Moylan  retired,  at  the  age  of  70.  as  an 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  bench  of 
Baltimore. 

A  native  of  IJamsvllle  In  Frederick 
County,  Judge  Moylan  Is  one  of  the  Free 
State's  most  distinguished  Jurists  and 
leading  citizens.  During  his  long  career 
of  public  service,  he  has  achieved  promi- 
nence not  only  as  an  eminent  judge,  but 
also  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  bar. 
an  active  layman  In  the  Methodist 
Church,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Deaf,  a  noted  orator — and  also  as  a  base- 
ball player  and  coach,  a  Navy  pilot,  a 
brilliant  student,  and  an  outstanding 
teacher. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  supreme 
bench  In  1943.  Judge  Moylan  has  served 
by  his  own  request  In  the  division  for 
Juvenile  causes  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Baltimore  City.  During  these  24  years, 
his  leadership  and  compassion  have 
made  this  court  one  of  the  finest  Juvenile 
courts  In  America.  Although  the  court 
has  handled  more  than  54.000  cases 
since  1943,  not  a  single  decision  has  been 
appealed,  a  remarkable  fact  proving  the 
respect  his  judgment  has  gained  among 
members  of  the  bar.  His  work  as  a 
champion  of  youth  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed by  such  organizations  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Jewish  Big 


Brother  League,  and  the  Baltimore 
YMCA. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  tribute 
to  Judge  Moylan's  work  for  youth  was 
the  dedication  of  the  Judge  Charles  E. 
Moylan  Building  for  Adolescents  at 
Boys  Village,  the  correctional  institution 
whose  development  the  Judge  has  advo- 
cated and  overseen  for  many  years. 

On  the  occasion  of  Judge  Moylan's 
retirement  on  March  9,  his  two  sons, 
Charles  E.  Moylan,  Jr.,  and  Daniel  W. 
Moylan,  prepared  and  presented  an  in- 
formal biographical  tribute  to  him.  Be- 
cause this  varied  collection  of  articles 
and  summaries  presents  all  aspects  of 
this  remarkable  gentleman.  I  would  like 
to  Include  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  ViBiT  WrrH  Chaslxs  E.  Motlan — Afisoci- 

ATK  jTroCX,   SUPRKME  BXNCH  Or  Balthcors 

ClTT 

This  Is  no  foraial  biography.  The  collec- 
tion of  old  newspaper  clippings,  photo- 
graphs, articles,  speeches,  box  scores,  and 
other  famUy  memorabilia  of  our  father's  In- 
terests and  hobbles  Is  prepared  by  us  for 
presentation  to  him  on  his  seventieth  birth- 
day,— the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
The  Supreme  Bench  of  BalUmore  City.  May 
he  enjoy  this  journey  over  some  old  trails  of 
his  earlier  days  as  a  farm  hand,  book  agent, 
basebaU  player  and  coach,  school  teacher, 
clerk  in  a  country  store,  newspaper  reporter. 
Naval  Aviation  pilot,  lawyer  and  Jurist. — 
Chas.  E.  Moylan.  Jr.;  Daniel  W.  MoyUn. 

Retired,  one  needs  must  j>ay  the  toll 

To  youth  and  age,  and  turn  not  from  hU 

goal. 
So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down. 
Through  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will 

be  joy; 
StiU  seeking  what  I  sought  when  Init  a 
boy: 
New    friendship,    high    adventure,    and    a 

crown; 
I  shall  grow  old,  but  never  lose  life's  zest 
Because   the  road's   last  turn  wUl   be  the 
best. 

— HontT  VAN  Dtkz. 

THK   JtTSGES   IN   ICAKTLAND 

(Reprint  from  DaUy  Record,  October  1»«0) 

Judge  Charles  E.  Moylan,  Associate  Judge 
erf  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  was  bom 
in  IJamsvllle,  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
on  March  9,  1897,  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
Daniel  E.  and  Martha  Llnthlcinn  Moylan. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Frederick  High 
School  in  1914  and  took  his  A.B.  degree  at 
Western  Maryland  College  in  1917.  He 
came  to  Baltimore  in  1921  and  attended  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Graduate  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  upon  receiving 
his  law  degree  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Law  School  in  1924.  He  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Western  Maryland  College  In  1952. 

Prior  to  moving  to  Baltimore  Judge  Moy- 
lan taught  French  and  mathematics  at  the 
Brunswick  High  School  and  English  at  the 
Frederick  High  School.  He  then  was  an 
instructor  of  English  at  the  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute  from  1923  until  1925.  He 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  from  1924 
until  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  In  Sep- 
tember, 1943,  when  he  has  appointed  by  the 
late  Governor  Herbert  R.  O'Conor  to  All  the 
vacancy  which  existed  due  to  the  retirement 
of  the  late  Judge  George  D.  Solter.  He  was 
elected  to  a  full  flfteen-year  term  In  1945 
and  during  his  entire  service  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  has  presided  In  the  Division  for  Juve- 
nile Causes. 

The  Jurist  has  served  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Appeals  Tax  Court  of  Baltimore,  1933-1935. 


was  Chairman  of  the  State  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Commission,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Trustee  of  Weetem  Maryland  College, 
a  director  of  the  Maryland  General  Hospital! 
the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries, and  Trustee  of  the  Harlem  Park  Meth- 
odist Church.  In  addition,  he  Is  a  member 
of  the  National  Rush  Light  Club  of  Boston 
the  Society  of  Antique  Light  Collectors,  The 
Trial  Table  Law  Club,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Maryland  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  B^r  Association  of  Baltimore 
City. 

Judge  Moylan  was  Chairman  of  the  Balti- 
more Youth  Commission  for  ten  years  and 
In  1948  the  Boys  Scouts  of  America  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Silver  Beaver  Award 
"for  distinguished  service  to  Youth."  In 
1950  the  Jewish  Big  Brother  League  honored 
him  as  "Big  Brother  of  the  Year  for  Mary- 
land." while  the  Baltimore  YJi.C.A.  awarded 
him  its  1959  "Award  for  Service  to  Youth  " 

During  World  War  I  Judge  Moylan  was  a 
Pilot  in  the  United  States  Naval  Flying 
Corps,  with  the  rank  of  Chief  Quartermaster 
and  was  coach  of  the  IjamsvUle  Baseball 
Club  (unlimited)  of  the  Maryland  St.ite 
League  which  aggregation  was  the  pennant 
winner  on  ten  occasions  from  1939  through 
1980.  He  also  Is  a  member  of  the  Kappa 
Sigma  and  Gamma  Eta  Ganuna  Fraterni- 
ties, a  Past  Commander  of  the  German  H 
H.  Emory  Post  of  the  American  Legion  and 
was  President  of  the  Downtown  Lions  Club 
In  1932. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Anna  Mil- 
dred Wheeler  in  1924  by  his  father,  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  and  has  two  sons,  Charles  E. 
Moylan,  Jr..  State's  Attorney  for  Baltimore 
City,  and  Daniel  Wheeler  Moylan,  member 
of  a  Hagerstown  law  Arm— Bushong.  Byron 
and  Moylan.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Moylan  reside 
at  401  Bretton  place  in  Baltimore. 

THE    HOMK   TOWN 

Jude  Moylan,  making  his  summer  home  at 
Ijamsville,  has  a  strong  sentimental  attach- 
ment for  his  home  town.  He  has  established 
In  the  IjamsvUle  Methodist  Church  a  free 
library  In  honor  of  his  late  parents.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Moylan.  He  organized  and 
was  the  advisory  coach  of  the  Ijamsville  Base- 
baU Club  of  the  Maryland  State  League  for 
twenty-flve  years.  In  competition  with  Fred- 
erick, Briinswlck,  Thurmont,  Mt.  Airy  and 
other  much  larger  cities  and  towns,  Ijams- 
ville (pop.  120)  won  ten  league  pennants. 

Judge  Moylan  is  the  author  of:  "Ijams- 
vUle. The  Story  of  a  Country  Village,"  which 
was  published  in  1951 . 

COUNTT   LXAOUZ  BANQUET 

(Reprints  from  Frederick  Post,  1921) 
A  banquet  will  be  held  by  fans  from  the 
various  towns  represented  In  the  Frederick 
County  League  last  year  which  will  be  held 
at  Wayside  Inn  Thursday  evening,  March 
23,  at  7:30  o'clock.  ThU  date  was  set  by 
Bruce  S.  LeOore,  chairman  of  the  banquet 
committee,  last  night. 

The  pennant  wUl  be  formally  presented  to 
the  Thurmont  team,  champions  of  the  circuit 
last  season,  at  this  banquet.  Charles  E.  Moy- 
lan, of  the  IjamsvUle  club,  wUl  be  presented 
with  a  gold  baseball  for  leading  the  league 
In  batting  last  season. 

HOW   UAMSVILLE   BATTED 

Charles  Moylan,  second  baseman  of  the 
Ijamsville  baseball  club,  of  the  Frederick 
County  Amateur  League,  la  the  winner  of  a 
sUver  loving  cup,  offered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  by  Harry  E.  Wolfe,  an  Ijamsville 
merchant,  to  the  player  with  the  highest  bat- 
ting average  for  the  season  Just  closed.  Moy- 
lan led  the  Ijamsville  club  with  an  average  of 
.478,  hitting  safely  In  all  of  the  14  league 
games.  Three  Ijamsville  players  hit  above 
300.  Gilbert  and  Hauver  being  the  two 
others.    The  averages  follow: 
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With  Kreh  as  catcher  and  Hauver  as  pitch- 
er, the  regular  club's  hitting  average  for  the 
seaEon  is  .304,  although  but  three  of  its 
members  hit  .300  or  over. 

The  Ijamsville  second  baseman  also  won  an 
overcoat  given  by  B.  O.  Phelps,  another 
IJamsvllle  business  man,  to  the  player  on  the 
Ijamsville  club  with  the  highest  total  bases 
for  the  season.  He  hit  safely  32  times,  ta- 
cludtng  four  doubles,  two  triples  and  two 
homers  for  a  total  of  46  bases.  Molesworth 
Is  second,  with  19. 

THE    CLUSTERED    SPniES    OF    r&EDEEICK 

Chas.  E.  Moylan  was  graduated  as  an  honor 
student  from  Frederick  Boys'  High  School  In 
1914.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Belles 
Letters  Literary  Society  and  as  one  of  thex 
editors  of  the  high  school  magazine.  Old 
box  BCOTes  In  the  school  neWBi>aper  reveal 
that  he  played  second  base  on  the  varsity 
baseball  team,  and  led  his  1014  team  In  hit- 
ting with  an  average  of  .454. 

After  his  graduation  from  Western  Mary- 
land College  In  1917,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  returned  to  his  native  Frederick 
County.  He  taught  French  and  Geometry  In 
Brunswick  High  School  for  a  year  and  then 
enlisted  as  a  pilot  in  the  TT.S.  Naval  Flying 
Corps.  When  World  War  I  ended,  he  taught 
English,  Debating  and  French  In  Frederick 
Boys'  High  School,  and  coached  Its  baseball 
team,  for  three  years. 

TWO    TEAES    AT    WESTEHN     MABTLAND    COIXEOE 

The  former  clerk  In  the  IJamsvllla  country 
store  enrolled  at  Western  Maryland  CoUege 
in  the  fall  of  1915.  He  worked  his  way 
through  college  as  a  door-to-door  book  agent. 
He  achieved  an  academic  record  eqiialled 
only  twice  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
Completing  the  four  years  course  of  study  In 
two  years,  he  was  graduated  as  Valedictorian 
of  his  Class  in  1917. 

While  In  college,  Charlie  Moylan  served  as 
president  of  Webster  Literary  Society,  played 
second  base  on  the  Varsity  baseball  team, 
and  in  1917  represented  his  eoUege  in  the 
Annual  Oratorical  Contest  with  Washington 
College,  St.  Johns  College  and  the  University 
of  Maryland,  winning  second  honors. 

The  Green  Terrors'  second  baseman  In 
1S17  has  served  as  president  of  his  College 
Alumni  Association.  He  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  (Doctor  of  Laws)  by  his 
alma  mater  In  1962.  He  has  served  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  is  still  serving,  as  a 
member  of  the  Western  Maryland  College 
Board  of  Trustees.  , 

THE  UNrvBBsrrr  or  maktxand  law  school 
After  his  two  years  at  Western  Maryland 
College,  and  a  year  in  Seattle,  Washington 
training  to  become  a  pilot  In  the  U.S.  Naval 
Plying  Corps  (World  War  I),  Charlie  Moylan 
taught  four  years  at  Brunswick  and  Fred- 
erick Boys'  High  Schools.  After  the  War,  he 
taught  EngUsh  for  four  years  at  the  Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute.  He  pursued  a 
years  graduate  work  in  Political  Science  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  while  attend- 
ing evening  classes  In  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Law. 


In  his  senior  year  at  law  school  Charlie 
Moylan  served  as  president  of  the  University's 
Student  Government.  He  was  president  of 
the  Alpha  Debating  Club  and  the  winner 
of  the  Louis  Ashman  Schol£U8hlp.  He  re- 
ceived an  LLB  degree  In  1924,  and  was  mar- 
ried a  month  later  to  a  Western  Maryland 
CoUege  schoolmate,  Anna  Mildred  Wheeler, 
Who  was  at  the  Ume  the  Head  of  the  History 
Department  In  Baltimore's  Junior  High 
School  #40.  He  practiced  law  in  Baltimore 
from  1924  to  1943. 

Certificate  of  attendance  and  record  of 
Charles  E.  Moylan 

These  presents  certify  that  Charles  B. 
Moylan  nuttriciilated  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  September 
1921  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  on  June  7,  1924.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  transcript  of  his  record: 

Elementary  Law . 100 

Contracts  90 

Real  Property 94 

International  Law 93 

Domestic  Relations 97 

Pleading 80 

Torts   96 

Criminal  Law 96 

Testamentary    Law 76 

Personal  Property 97 

Title  ft  Conveyancing 87 

Practice . 88 

Sales    -  100 

Agency   100 

Evidence 98 

Common  Carriers 97 

Commercial  Law 96  >^ 

Corporatiotis   97 

BllU  &  Notes 93 

Admiralty 98 

Insurance 100 

Bankruptcy  91 

Conflict  of  Laws 100 

Equity  Procedure 77 

Federal  Procedure 80 

Equity  Jurisprudence 87 

Constitutional  Law 99 

Practice  Court 84 

Passing  mark  75%. 

Roger  Howell, 
Assistant  Dean. 

Twnim  TEARS  as  a  practicino  lawtxr 
Mr.  Moylan  served  for  three  years  of  this 
period  as  a  Judge  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Appeal  Tax  Court,  by  appointment  of  Mayor 
Howard  W.  Jackson;  entered  the  Primary  for 
the  Democratic  Nomination  for  Mayor  of 
Baltimore  in  1935  and  was  defeated  after  a 
hard  fought  campaign:  and  later  served  for 
four  years,  by  appointment  of  Governor  Her- 
bert R.  O'Conor,  as  Chairman  of  the  State 
Industrial  Accident  Commission. 

During  his  law  practice,  Charlie  Moylan 
was  the  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Moylan,  McKeldln  and  Smith.  Associates  In 
the  firm  at  various  times  included  Chas. 
David  Harris.  W.  Hamilton  Whiteford.  W. 
Albert  Menchine  and  Lester  L.  Barrett. 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln  has  twice  served  as 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  City  and  for  two  terms 
as  Governor  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Whiteford 
and  Mr.  Harris  have  served  as  presidents  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore  City.  The 
late  Michael  Paul  Smith  served  for  several 
years  as  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Baltimore  County,  while  W.  Albert  Men- 
chine  and  Lester  L.  Barrett  are  currently 
Judges  of  this  Court.  Chas.  David  Harris  is 
now  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Baltimore  City.  The  old  law  firm 
was  often  facetiously  referred  to  as  a  school 
for  Judges. 

Chas.  E.  Moylan  was  appointed  by  the  late 
Governor  Herbwt  R.  O'Conor  as  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore 
City  in  1943  and  was  elected  for  full  fifteen 
year  terms  in  1945  and  1961.  He  had  served 
on  this  Coiurt  for  twenty-four  years  at  the 
tlms  of   his  retirement  on   March   9.    1967. 


STTTINS  JTTDGBa  ABE  EXXCTED 

(Reprint  Prom  the  Baltimore  Stm.  1945) 
(By  George  J.  Hlltner) 

Baltim{»e  voters  yesterday  voiced  approval 
of  the  principle  of  electing  sitting  Judges  by 
giving  six  associate  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  a  sweeping  victory  over  two  other 
aspirants  to  the  judiciary,  In  almost  complete 
returns  frcan  the  city's  471  precincts. 

UnofBclal  tabulations  of  reports  from  467 
of  the  precincts  showed  the  following  results 
of  the  voting,  with  the  six  sitting  judgss 
leading  the  list: 

Judge  Charles  E.  Moylan 87,488 

Judge  Herman  M.  Moser 83,  944 

Judge  Michael  J.  Manley 83, 184 

Judge  E.  Paul  Mason . 80,813 

Judge  Joseph  Sherbow . 76,  920 

Judge  John  T.  Tucker - 69,223 

James  K.  CuUen 45,841 

WUfred  T.  MoQuald ■. 42,  644 

twenty -POtTB    TEARS    AS    AN    ASSOCIATE    JX7D0E 
OF    THE    STTPREME    BENCH    OF    BALTIMORE    CTTT 

In  1943  the  Baltimore  Juvenile  Court  was 
by  statute  placed  at  Circuit  Court  level. 
Judge  Moylan  has,  by  his  own  request,  been 
assigned  for  the  past  twenty-fotir  years  by 
his  coUeaguee  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Bal- 
timore City  to  sit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Baltimore  City,  Division  for  JuvenUe  Causes. 
The  Baltimore  Court  has  been  generally  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  best  in  America. 

From  the  beginning  Judge  Moylan  has 
agreed  with  the  late  Roscoe  Pound,  one  of 
the  country's  foremost  authorities  in  juris- 
prudence, that  the  establishment  of  the  Juve- 
nUe court  In  1898  represents  the  greatest  re- 
form In  the  administration  of  justice  since 
Magna  Carta. 

Judge  Moylan's  work  for  youth  has  been 
widely  recognlEed.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Balto.  Youth  Commission  for  ten  years 
(1943-1953).  In  1948  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  presented  him  with  the  SUver  Beaver 
Award  "for  distinguished  service  to  youth." 
In  1950  the  Jewish  Big  Brother  League  hon- 
ored him  as  "Big  Brother  of  the  Year  tat 
Maryland."  The  Baltimore  YJii.CA.  awarded 
him  Its  1959  "Award  for  Service  to  Youth." 

During  the  past  twenty-four  years,  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Baltimore  City,  Division  for 
JuvenUe  Causes,  has  had  before  it  more  than 
54,0(X)  cases  charging  JuvenUe  delinquency. 
Many  hundreds  of  lawyers  have  appeared  In 
these  hearings.  In  these  two  decades,  there 
has  not  been  an  appeal  from  a  decision  to  the 
Maryland  Coiu-t  of  Appeals. 

BOOK    CALLS    .TTTDGB    KOTLAN'S    TOTTTH    COUKT 

"one  of  the  best" 

(Reprint  from  Baltimore  Sun,  September 
1965) 

Judge  Charles  E.  Moylan,  who  has  presided 
in  the  Baltimore  juvenile  trtbtinal  for  about 
twenty  years,  yesterday  proudly  displayed  a 
book  on  Juvenile  crime  which  describes  his 
court  as  "one  of  the  best  JuvenUe  courts  In 
the  coimtry". 

The  laudatory  reference  to  the  Baltimore 
Division  for  Juvenile  Catises  is  contained  in  a 
book  entitled  "Kids,  Crime  and  Chaos",  writ- 
ten by  Roul  Tunley,  editor  of  the  former 
American  magazine,  and  onetime  editorial 
promotion  head  for  Look  magazine. 

"Baltimore  not  only  has  one  of  the  best 
Juvenile  courts  In  the  country,  but  perhaps 
the  most  effective  probation  system,  with 
caseloads  Umlted  to  50  or  60  per  officer",  Mr. 
Tunley  wrote. 

Further  referring  to  the  Baltimore  court 
for  juvenUes,  Mr.  Tunley  wrote  that  **th« 
statistical  results  are  gratifying^. 

"Baltimore's  rate  of  delinquency  has  not 
IncrecMed  since  World  War  XL  And  the 
actual  number  of  delinquents  today  la  less 
than  it  was  five  years  ago,  despite  a  steady 
Increase  in  the  city's  populatlaa. 
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"We  could  uae  a  lot  more  of  BalUinore't 
type  of  coordination." 

"When  people  cooperate" 

Earlier,  the  author  aeserted,  "It  Is  hearten- 
ing what  can  happen  when  people  cooperate. 

"A  few  years  ago,  Baltimore,  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  delinquency  programa  of  police, 
court,  acboola.  church  and  other  organiza- 
tions working  at  croaa  purposes  with  one 
another,  made  a  real  attempt  to  coordinate 
aU  their  actlvlUea  In  one  place — the  Juvenile 
court  building. 

"There,  most  of  the  community's  public 
and  private  resources  have  offices  or  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  court  Is  the  hub  around 
which  the  city's  whole  child-welfare  program 
rotates. 

"Such  close  cooperation  tends  to  eliminate 
waste  and  duplication,  and  most  organiza- 
tions can  comnmnlcate  with  each  other  Just 
by  walking  down  the  hall. 

"With  everybody  looking  In  on  everybody 
else  all  the  time,  higher  standards  are  stimu- 
lated." 

Judge  Moylan  said  the  author  of  the  book, 
a  native  of  Chicago  and  former  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Herold  Tribuiie,  apparenUy 
was  referring  to  a  system  he  inaugurated 
about  twenty  years  ago  which  has  represent- 
atives of  the  school  system  and  the  Welfare 
Department  In  his  court  at  all  times  to  give 
closer  liaison  with  these  agencies. 

The  judge  said  having  such  persona  In  his 
court  saves  considerable  time  in  placement 
of  children  In  foster  homes  smd  In  handling 
cases  involving  school  truancy,  discipline  and 
acts  of  vandalism. 

COTTAGK    NAMSD    FOR    MOTLAN    BY    BOTS 
Vnj>AGE    INMATES 

(Reprint  from  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  1958) 
(By  George  J.  HUtner) 

Judge  Charles  E.  Moylan,  of  the  Baltimore 
Juvenile  Court,  yesterday  received  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  a  cottage  at  the 
Boys  Village  named  in  bis  honor  by  the 
youths  he  sent  there  for  misbehaving. 

In  a  sort  of  reverse  twist  of  the  old  saying 
about  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you.  Judge 
Moylan  was  feted  at  a  sumptuous  meal 
served  by  the  staff  and  boys  at  the  correction- 
al institution,  and  then  was  presented  with 
a  lamp  made  by  the  Inmates  frun  an  aged 
cedar  SQijt. 

More  than  100  welfare,  probation,  police 
and  penology  officials  of  the  State  turned  out 
for  the  ceremonies  to  honor  the  man  credited 
with  doing  more  than  anyone  else  to  remove 
the  stigma  that  surroiuided  the  old  Chelten- 
ham School  for  Colored  Boys. 

Physical  changes  noted 

Visitors  to  the  Southern  Maryland  school 
marvelled  at  the  changes  that  have  come  over 
the  Institution  In  the  past  fifteen  years, 
since  Judge  Moylan  took  a  {>ersonal  Interest 
In  the  place  and  brought  about  many  needed 
reforms. 

The  new  Moylan  cottage,  with  a  dormitory 
and  private  rooms  for  about  25  inmates,  and 
eight  others  almost  identical,  would  do  credit 
to  almost  any  college  campus. 

Each  cottage  is  completely  equipped  with 
a  kitchen,  lavatory  and  showers,  a  large  play 
room,  dining  room  and  an  apartment  for  the 
house  parents.  Outside,  each  cottage  also 
has  Its  own  recreational  area. 

Oone,  or  In  the  state  of  demolition,  are  the 
old  buildings  with  their  dingy  cells,  places 
of  solitary  confinement  and  other  shameful 
memories  of  the  old  Cheltenham. 

Devil  and  Cheltenham 
As  an  example  of  what  the  old  Cheltenham 
meant  to  Negro  boys  of  the  State,  Lawson 
J.  Veney,  superintendent  of  Boys  Village,  re- 
lated something  that  Judge  Moylan  told  him 
ten  years  ago. 

In  those  days,  the  Judge  recalled,  when  one 
asked  a  white  boy  what  would  happen  to  him 
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U  he  were  bad,  the  answer  would  be  that  be 
would  go  to  the  Devil. 

But  when  a  Negro  boy  was  asked  the  same 
question,  he  would  reply  that  he  would  "go 
to  Cheltenham." 

Judge  Moylan  recalled  that  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Juvenile  division  of  the  courts 
in  1943.  some  70  per  cent  of  the  youths  at 
Cheltenham  were  untralnable  because  of 
their  mental  capacities. 

Education  provided 
Since  then,  he  said,  the  boys  are  carefully 
screened  and  the  untralnable  ones  are  sent 
to    institutions    under   the   Department   of 
Mental  Hygiene. 

AM    ABDENT   CHtntCHlCAN 

Judge  Moylan  is  a  member  of  Grace  Meth- 
odist Church.  When  his  father,  the  late 
Rev.  Daniel  E.  Moylan,  a  deaf  clergyman 
who  founded  Christ  Methodist  Church  (Bal- 
timore) m  1896  and  was  its  pastor  for  forty- 
seven  years,  died  In  1943,  the  son  stepped  In 
and  took  full  charge  of  the  work  for  two 
years  until  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  could  locate  a  successor. 
The  membership  of  the  Church  was  doubled 
during  this  two-year  period.  Rev.  Louis  W. 
Fozwell,  whose  deaf  parents  were  members 
of  the  Church,  and  who  was  persuaded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Moylan  to  enter  the  ministry.  Is 
the  present  pastor. 

Judge  Moylan's  "History  of  Christ  Meth- 
odist Church  for  the  Deaf"  was  published  In 
the  May-June  (1943)  Issue  of  The  Maryland 
BuUetln. 

Judge  Moylan  was  the  teacher  of  the  Reed 
Men's  Bible  Class  of  Gregory  Baptist  Church 
of  BalUmore  from  1936  to  1945.  This  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  largest  Men's  Bible 
Classes  In  the  East. 

C.  E.   MOTXAN   PICKS  ODD  AIX-STAB  CLTTB 

(Appeared    In    Orantland    Rice's   Spotlight, 
Fall  of  1932) 

The  first  AlI-Blbllcal  team  has  been  picked 
by  Charles  E.  Moylan,  Baltimore  attorney, 
formerly  of  this  city.  The  following  yam 
concerning  Mr.  Moylan's  unique  club  Is  re- 
produced from  W.  Wilson  Wlngate's  column, 
Baltimore  sports  writer. 

The  story: 

The  open  season  for  All-America,  All-Mary- 
land and  All-Tlme  football  teams  has  about 
run  out,  but.  Just  In  time,  Charles  E.  Moy- 
lan, Judge  of  the  Appeal  Tax  Court,  lets  go 
with  both  barrels  and  brings  down  some  rare 
game. 

In  fact.  Judge  Moylan  has  contributed  the 
most  unusual  all-star  group  we  have  seen — 
a  group  composed  of  athletes  of  the  Bible. 

We  might  say  that  Judge  Moylan,  teacher 
of  the  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  Monument 
Street  M.  E.  church,  was  himself  an  athlete 
of  note  In  bis  college  days  and  still  holds  the 
record  batting  average  (.478)  In  Mike  Thomp- 
son's Frederick  County  Baseball  League. 

Here  are  Judge  Moylan's  all-stars  selected 
from  the  virile,  dynEimlc,  Biblical  characters 
who  lived  In  the  out-of-doors  and  whose 
physical  feats  sometimes  siirpassed  those  of 
modem  times: 

Elijah Long-distance  runner. 

David ... — .  Marksman. 

Samson   Weight-lifter. 

Peter —  Oarsman. 

Paul Marathon  swimmer. 

Dr.  Luke Trainer. 

Commenting  on  SUJab's  endurance  as  a 
Marathan  runner,  Judge  Moylan  points  out 
that  this  hardy  man  of  the  mountains,  clad 
In  a  mantle  of  camel's  btdr,  beat  King  Abab 
and  his  chariot  In  a  race  over  a  rough  moun- 
tain road  to  Jezrell,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  In  the  midst  of  a  blinding  storm.  He 
bad  an  Iron  frame,  which  enabled  blm  to 
endure  a  forty  days'  fast. 

Of  David's  super  control  In  a  crisis.  Judge 
Moylan  points  out  that  he  threw  from  bis 


"sling"  a  stone  with  such  perfect  accuracy 
that  It  struck  the  small  open  spot  on  Go- 
liath's forehead — the  only  vulnerable  opening 
beneath  the  giant  PhllUstlne's  helmet  of 
brass.  His  marksmanship,  when  Israel's  na- 
tion existence  was  threatened,  labels  David 
as  a  great  "money  player." 

"The  phenomenal  strength  of  Samson," 
states  the  writer,  "J\utlfies  his  selection  as 
weight  lifter  on  the  all-star  group  of  Bible 
athletes.  Proofs  of  his  tremendous  strength 
are  many.  He  killed  a  young  mountain  lion 
bare  banded  (Judges  14.6-8).  Standing  be- 
tween two  pillars  supporting  a  bleacher-like 
porch  In  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  he  ex- 
blblted  his  weight-lifting  prowess  and  the 
structure  crumbled   (Judges  16:29-30). 

"Shipwrecked  In  the  Mediterranean,  Paul 
was  In  the  vrater  a  day  and  a  night  (II.  Cor. 
11-26) .  Only  a  great  swimmer  like  Paul,  with 
Iron  endurance,  could  have  reached  shore 
after  being  in  the  water  practically  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"Of  the  rugged,  volcanic  Peter,  It  Is  timely 
to  note  that  sudden,  and  fierce  storms  are  fre- 
quent on  Lake  Galilee,  where  Peter  and  his 
brother,  Andrew,  were  partners  In  the  fishing 
business  and  where  he  developed  skill  In  han- 
dling boats,  as  shown  by  his  exciting  trip  in 
a  storm  In  which  be  rowed  almost  an  entire 
night." 

god's    UNIVEKSE    AlfS    MAN'S    ENDEAVORS 

(Reprint    from    the    Evening    Sun    Fonim, 
Nov.  1961) 

Sir:  In  our  race  with  the  Russians  to  con- 
quer space,  the  spectacular  feats  of  modem 
scientists  and  engineers  should  neither  frus- 
trate nor  unduly  dazzle  us.  As  we  place 
their  feats  In  their  proper  perspective,  they 
should  Increase  our  reverence  toward  Ood  '<> 
as  the  architect  of  the  universe  and  enlarge 
our  concept  and  appreciation  of  his 
handiwork. 

The  Russians  have  put  a  man  (Turl  Ga- 
garin) in  orbit  for  a  few  hours,  and  America 
launched  Major  Alan  B.  Shephard  116  mUes 
into  space  at  a  speed  of  4,000  miles  an  hour. 
Next  week  Joe  Walker,  of  the  United  States 
Space  Agency.  wUl  pilot  the  X-16  and  trv 
for  a  new  altitude  record  of  250.000  feet. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration announces  that  the  thrust  required 
to  launch  our  first  Saturn  super-rocket  on 
an  eight-minute  flight,  which  starts  the 
United  States  on  the  long  road  to  man's 
landing  on  the  moon,  totaU  1.300,000 
pounds. 

Our  Heavenly  Father — fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred mUllon  years  ago — placed  this  earth  In 
orbit  around  the  sun.  The  thrust  required 
to  launch  from  the  sun  a  missile  (the  earth) 
estimated  by  astronomers  to  weigh  6.000.000,- 
000.000,000.000,000  tons  93,000,000  miles  into 
space  staggers  the  Imagination.  The  earth 
has  remained  In  orbit,  non-stop,  without  re- 
fueling, with  not  only  one  man,  but  2.600,- 
000,000  people  aboard,  and  has  continued 
for  millions  of  years  to  whir  through  space 
not  at  4,070  miles  an  hour  (heralded  in  1961 
as  a  record-breaking  speed)  but  at  an  ap- 
proximate speed  of  68.600  miles  an  ho\ir  in 
Its  annual  600,000,000-mile  Journey  around 
the  sun. 

Yesterday  (November  9),  American  Major 
Bog  White,  In  an  X-16  rocketshlp,  streaked 
along  at  4,070  miles  an  hour,  six  times  the 
speed  of  sound  and  twice  as  fast  as  a  rifle 
bullet.  Is  this  the  new  frontier  of  speed? 
As  long  ago  as  December  1,  1922.  the  Harvard 
Observatory  Issued  a  bulletin  which  In- 
formed us  that  a  star  In  Cepheus  has  been 
moving  for  millions  of  years  at  a  speed  of 
2,600,000  miles  an  hour. 

The  chance  that  oui  solar  system  could 
have  been  the  result  of  mere  accident — with- 
out plan  or  pvupoee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Universe — Is  about  as  remote  as  the  chance 
that  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible 
could  have  resulted  from  an  explosion  In  s 
printing  plant. 


In  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "I 
am,  at  84  years  of  age,  the  oldest  delegate 
here,  but  the  older  I  become  the  surer  I 
gm  of  this  truth  that  God  still  governs  In 
tbe  affairs  of  mankind." 

ChaS.  E.  BIOIXAN, 

Associate    Judge,    Supreme    Bench    of 
Baltimore  City. 

TOOMO    AMERICANS    ON   THX   MARCH 

[Address  of  Chaa.  E.  Moylan,  Sr.,  delivered 
June  13,  1965,  at  the  Eastern  College 
Commencement  in  Baltimore,  Maryland) 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  Navy  was  not  only  the  largest  In  the 
world  but  larger  than  the  combined  navies 
of  all  other  nations.  Our  Navy  historically 
has  been  the  country's  First  Line  of  De- 
fense, but  many  of  Its  ships  la  this  Atomic 
Age  are  already  obsolete.  We  have,  however, 
an  auxiliary  or  reserve  fieet;  Its  ships  are  not 
obsolete  but  remain  our  greatest  arsenal, 
a  Gibraltar-like  bulwark  of  national 
strength, — scholarship,  cltlzen»/i<p,  leader- 
ship.  International  frlend5/i<p,  statesmans/i<p 
and  worship.  May  I  refer  to  four  of  them? 
First:— 

5c/ioIar8/iip 

The  130  graduates  of  Eastern  College  are 
a  part  of  a  vast  army  of  about  600,000  who 
tills  month  are  being  graduated  from  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities.  The  ten  mil- 
lion American  college  graduates  of  the  past 
twenty  years  equal  the  entire  number  grad- 
uated from  college  in  the  preceding  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  of  the  Nation's 
history.  During  the  next  twenty  years,  every 
Indication  is  that  our  college  enrollment  will 
double.  The  emphasis  of  the  Age  Is  on 
Scholarship. 

The  graduates  of  1965  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  an  easy  life  of  rocking  chair  comfort. 
Whatever  profession  or  business  you  follow, 
you  are  going  to  find  your  workshop,  your 
law  office,  your  church,  your  dvlc  club, — 
not  a  dormitory  for  sleepers  but  a  front  line 
trench.  Many  complex  and  alarming  world 
problems  will  face  our  college  graduates  this 
year.    Here  are  four:  — 

1.  Our  country  leads  the  world  in  crime. 
This  widespread  epidemic  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  on  our  streets  must  be  checked. 

3.  The  world's  population  explosion  must 
be  controlled  if  we  are  to  escape  starvation, 
disease  and  plagues. 

3.  Your  country — and  the  world — must 
find  a  way  to  prevent  World  War  III  and 
build  a  durable  Peace  if  Judaic-Christian 
civilization  Is  to  survive  In  this  Atomic  Age. 

4.  In  any  normal  decade  It  Is  rare  for  a 
single  country  to  be  born  or  to  achieve  Its 
Independence.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  that  U  within  the  life- 
time of  most  graduates  here  today,  we  have 
seen  the  emergence  of  thirty-five  new  and 
sovereign  states.  All  are  naturally  making 
miftakes  and  creating  complex  problems  for 
us  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Above  the  storm  clouds  of  crisis,  however, 
there  is  a  rainbow  of  hope  on  the  canvas  of 
our  sky. 

Citizenship — Leadership — Statesmanship 
This  army  of  10,000,000  young  college  grad- 
uates since  the  end  of  World  War  II — lawyers, 
engineers,  political  scientists,  sociologists, 
business  men.  teachers,  nurses,  doctors, 
economists,  homemakcrs — Is  the  best 
equipped,  the  best  trained,  the  best  Informed 
generation  in  all  history  to  deal  with  the 
particular  type  of  problems  we  face.  In 
the  past  a  great  weakness  of  our  system  has 
l>een  that  too  many  of  our  older  cltlaens 
•brink  from  taking  part  In  politics.  Thou- 
sands of  these  young  leaders  who  have 
majored  In  political  science,  sociology,  con- 
stitutional law,  criminology  and  public 
health  problems  are  planmng  an  active  par- 
ticipation In  government — In  politics.  More 
•tudents  are  being  educated  for  careers  In 
the  diplomatic  service  In  recent  years  In  two 
•chools  alone,  the  Georgetown  and  American 


University  Schools  for  Foreign  Service — than 
were  trained  In  this  specialized  field  In  all 
of  our  colleges  In  the  preceding  one  hundred 
years. 

From  the  ranks  of  this  army  must  come 
the  clear-headed  scholarship,  the  public- 
spirited  citizenship,  the  leadership  and  the 
statesmanship  we  must  have  if  America  is 
to  solve  our  problems  here  at  home,  escape 
national  bankruptcy,  check  crime  and 
violence  and  set  an  example  for  the  thirty- 
five  new  nations  of  the  world  by  making  our 
Democracy  here  at  home  work  more  smoothly. 

You  on  this  platform  are  a  part  of  that 
trained  army.  With  a  sense  of  mission  and 
flaming  purpose  to  match  your  training  and 
skill,  you  and  yoxu  colleagues  are  ready,  I 
know,  to  answer  the  bugle  call. 

International  friendship 

We  need,  too,  another  Ship — interna- 
tional friendship.  The  United  States  has  for 
two  decades  been  embarked  upon  a  foreign 
policy  to  create  a  reservoir  of  understanding 
and  friendship  among  nations  as  a  broad  and 
necessary  foundation  In  building  a  stable 
Peace.  The  program  revolves  largely  around 
our  student  exchange  program  and  our  Peace 
Corps. 

A  vast  army  of  thousands  of  oiu*  high 
school  and  college  students  are  being  sent 
every  year  to  and  are  educated  In  foreign 
countries  In  every  part  of  the  world.  Thirty 
years  ago  It  was  rare  for  a  young  person 
under  twenty-five  ever  to  go  abroad.  Stu- 
dents from  those  foreign  countries  by  the 
thousands  are  studying  in  American  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  They  are 
forging  strong  ties  of  International  friend- 
ship. Today  these  exchange  students  are 
overcoming  the  language  barrier. 

Tonight  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's 
people  win  go  to  bed  hungry.  More  than 
one-half  live  In  areas  where  the  per  capita 
yearly  Income  Is  less  than  $100.  Within  a 
few  months,  many  hundreds  of  our  1966 
graduates  will  be  In  the  Peace  Corps  and  on 
their  way  to  these  far-off  countries  to  help 
overcome  these  tragic  conditions. 

They  are  not  tourists  on  a  pleasant  Jaunt 
abroad.  They  mingle  with  the  natives,  get 
to  know  their  ways,  their  needs,  their  feel- 
ings and  attitudes.  For  two  years  they  work 
among  these  peoples  to  Improve  economic 
and  health  conditions  there.  Their  new- 
found neighbors  learn  to  know  than  and  to 
appreciate  what  Americans  are  really  like. 

Magazine  writers  and  peddlers  of  gutter 
filth,  who  seem  to  relish  glorifying  the  morals 
of  the  tomcat  as  they  rant  about  the  break- 
down of  moral  standards  on  American 
campuses,  should  spend  a  month  In  these 
steaming  jungles  and  see  dedicated  American 
youth  of  the  Peace  Corps  at  work — see  them 
as  they  really  are. 

Of  coiu^e,  most  of  our  graduates  will  not 
go  abroad.  Here,  on  the  home  front,  too, 
they  must  play  a  part  In  providing  the 
scholarship,  the  moral  leadership,  the  poten- 
tial tar  statesmanship  and  the  public-spirited 
citizenship  needed  to  keep  America  strong 
and  free.  Every  community  teems  with  op- 
portunities In  public  health,  in  better  sani- 
tation. In  community  recreation  programs, 
in  your  law  practice.  In  highway  safety,  In 
crime  control. 

WORSHIP 

We  need  a  flagship  for  our  auxiliary  Navy. 
I  suggest  we  christen  this  ship  W-O-R- 
S-H-I-P.  Young  Americans  must  never  for- 
get our  historic  religious  heritage  as  the 
richest  source  of  our  national  greatness.  I 
trust  each  of  you  will  become  active  In  your 
Church  and  its  far  reaching  programs  for 
community  betterment.  Atheistic  Russia 
and  Red  China,  for  morale-bulldlng  pur- 
poses, have  nothing  to  match  America's 
religious  background,  its  spiritual  resources 
and  strength.  Our  citizens  have  more  to 
fight  tor  and  more  to  live  for. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  Phil- 
adelphia, BenJ.  Franklin  tirose  and  said:  "At 
84  I  am  the  oldest  delegate  here.    But  the 


older  I  become  the  surer  I  am  of  this  truth: 
that  God  still  governs  In  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice,  is  It  possible  that  a  great 
Republic  can  be  born  without  his  concurring 
aid?" 


THE  THOBOXTCHBRED 

(An  address  by  Judge  Charles  E.  Moylan  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City  be- 
fore the  North  Baltimore  Klwanls  Club, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Preakness) 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  once  said,  "There  Is  only 
one  thing  In  life  grander  than  a  yoxing  "mri 
who  Is  a  thoroughbred — a  yoimg  lady  who 
Is  a  thoroughbred." 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  term  "The 
thoroughbred?"  Many  times  a  veteran  actor. 
Just  before  the  curtain  goes  up,  receives  s 
telegram  that  his  wife  or  child  has  been  crit- 
ically Injured  and  rushed  to  the  hospital 
for  inunedlate  surg«7.  Every  decent  Im- 
pulse urges  him  to  rush  to  the  loved  one's 
bedside,  but  he  cannot  do  so.  The  curtain 
goes  up.  The  actor  masks  bis  sorrow  behind 
a  smile  and  the  play  goes  on.  Why?  Deeply 
Imbedded  In  the  history  of  the  theatre  for 
hundreds  of  years  Is  the  tradition  that  "the 
show  must  go  on."  The  old  troi4>er  of  the 
stage  never  disappoints  his  audience.  He  is 
a  thoroughbred. 

During  many  shipwrecks,  a  dramatic  scene 
Is  enacted.  When  rescue  ships  arrive  to  save 
the  passengers,  the  last  thing  they  see  as  the 
great  ship  goes  dovra  Is  a  lone  figure  aboard. 
Loyal  to  the  tradition  of  the  high  seas  and 
to  the  code  of  men  who  "go  down  to  the  sea 
In  ships,"  the  Captain  goes  down  with  bis 
ship.    He  is  a  thoroughbred. 

All  owners  of  racing  thoroughbreds  place 
great  value  on  the  bloodlines  of  their  colts. 
The  pedigree  of  the  great  Man-of-War  has 
been  traced  through  twenty-two  generations 
of  thoroughbreds  to  a  horse  owned  by  the 
studmaster  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  1966  winner  of  the  Kentucky  Derby 
and  the  Preakness  Is  the  Maryland-bred  colt, 
Kauai  King.  He  was  sired  by  Native  Dancer, 
the  1963  Preakness  winner  and  pride  of 
Sagamore  Farm  here  In  Maryland.  There 
has  been  a  Preakness  winner  in  three  of  the 
last  foiu*  year  generations  of  the  male  side 
of  Kauai  King's  family  tree. 

The  Importance  of  sound  bloodlines  sboiild 
not  be  overlooked  by  good  parents.  Clean 
living  parents  mat^ially  Improve  the  chance 
that  their  offspring  will  measure  up  to  their 
potential  and  not  start  out  in  life  with  physi- 
cal and  mental  defects.  Of  1,600,000  youths 
who  reached  draft  age  In  1966,  nearly  40% 
were  rejected  for  physical  reasons  and  an- 
other 20%  for  mental  and  emotional  defects. 
This  situation  Is  cause  for  national  alarm.  If 
America  Is  to  remain  strong,  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  sensible  sex  education,  to 
marriage  counselling,  to  medical  research  and 
to  community  recreation  projects  and  public 
health  programs.  Strong,  healthy  parents 
and  sound  family  planning  wlU  Improve  their 
chance  of  bearing  and  rearing  strong,  healthy 
children. 

It  Is  well  to  consider  a  second  facet  In 
the  analogy  between  racing  thoroughbreds 
and  those  of  the  human  race  who  deserve  this 
title.  The  owners  and  trainers  of  thorough- 
bred colts  stress  not  only  the  colt's  pedigree 
but  the  Importance  of  long  months  of  care- 
ful conditioning  and  training.  Is  such  train- 
ing not  equally  as  Important  for  children  as 
for  colts?  The  alarming  Increase  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  lawlessness  have  become  a 
national  scandal.  It  Is  America's  number  one 
social  problem.  The  root  cause  of  the  trouble 
Is  not  delinquent  children  but  delinquent 
pftrents  who  neglect,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  train  their  children  to  respect  the  law 
and  the  property  rights  of  their  nelgbbon. 
Training  In  good  citizenship  must  be  stressed. 
America's  greatest  shrine  of  Gibraltar -like 
national  strength  Is  not  Fanuell  Hall  In  Bos- 
ton, Independence  Hall  In  Philadelphia  or 
Raleigh  Tavern  In  Virginia  but  the  good,  av- 
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erage  borne  on  tbe  average  street  Id  the 
averace  town.  Here  tbe  leaders  of  tomorrow 
mu^  be  trained  by  public-spirited  parents 
for  responsible  cltlaensblp,  as  c&refully  and 
tborougbly  a«  tbe  prolesslonal  trainer  condi- 
tions bis  thoroughbred  colt  lor  the  big  race. 

A  thoroughbred  must  have  heart  and  be  a 
great  competitor,  tlany  thoroughbreds  are 
at  their  beet  on  a  dry  track,  when  sunny  skies 
are  overhead,  but  they  flounder  on  a  muddy 
track.  The  real  thoroughbred  can  run  well 
even  on  a  muddy  track.  That  Is  Just  as  true 
of  men  as  of  horses.  When  misfortune, 
sorrow  or  other  mountainous  difficulties 
crush  one's  spirit,  when  the  track  Is  muddy, 
only  the  thoroughbred — the  champion — ^Is 
at  his  best.    He  meets  the  test  of  adversity. 

The  most  glaring  fallTire  in  American  His- 
tory was  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  first  forty 
years  of  his  life.  He  tried  to  run  a  comer 
grocery  store.  Hla  partner  absconded  with 
the  funds.  The  business  failed  and  he  took 
several  years  to  pay  off  the  debts.  He  ran 
for  the  Legislature  In  IlUnols  but  was  soundly 
beaten  by  his  opponent.  When  he  first  ran 
for  Congress  he  was  defeated.  Then  be  tried 
to  get  a  Job  In  the  Qovemment  Land  OfDce 
In  Washington,  but  another  person  got  the 
Job.  His  first  effort  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate met  with  defeat.  When  he  was  forty 
years  of  age,  he  had  failed  In  everything  he 
had  undertaken.  But  he  did  not  give  up  I 
He  turned  those  early  failures  Into  stepping- 
stones  that  led  him  Into  a  golden  gateway  of 
opportunity,  where  he  could  break  the  leg- 
trona  and  lift  the  shackles  from  the  backs  of 
four  million  men  In  slavery — and  save  this 
country  in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
had  the  courage  of  a  thoroughbred. 

Military  experts  told  us  after  World  War  I 
that  one  of  the  most  powerful  torpedoes  of 
that  day  was  the  Maxmlte  torpedo.  Yet 
children  could  play  with  It  In  absolute 
safety — ^bounce  It  on  the  floor — roll  It  down 
the  steps  of  an  ordinary  building  and  not 
cause  any  damage.  It  wouldn't  explode. 
This  particular  type  of  torpedo  has  to  be  fired 
through  a  foot  or  two  of  steel-plate  armor 
before  It  meets  resistance  enough  to  bring 
out  Its  full  explosive  force.  A  thoroughbred 
Is  made  like  that! 

Horse  breeders  are  sure  that  the  thorough- 
bred colt's  competitive  spirit  and  fighting 
heart,  his  ability  to  win  even  on  a  muddy 
track,  as  well  as  speed  and  physical  stamina, 
are  passed  on  from  sire  to  colt.  Otherwise, 
Kauai  King,  1968  Derby  and  Preakness  win- 
ner, ready  to  be  retired  to  stud,  could  not 
command  a  sales  price  of  two  million  dollnrs 
nor  could  Man  of  War's  'owners  have  de- 
manded a  stud  fee  of  $10,000. 

The  thoroughbred,  as  a  result  of  sound 
bloodiness  and  long  periods  of  conditioning 
and  training,  has  not  only  physical  stamina 
and  physical  courage  but  even  greater  quali- 
ties of  character.  This  is  as  true  of  men  as 
of  horses.  Men  who  deserve  to  be  referred 
to  as  thoroughbreds  wear  always  their  honor 
as  a  shield.  And  their  rugged  Integrity,  hon- 
esty and  personal  morality  Is  their  shining 
sword.  Tennyson  said  of  Sir  Oalahad,  "His 
strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten  because 
bis  heart  was  pure."  The  thoroughbred  has 
a  chivalrous,  an  inbred  respect  for  woman- 
hood. His  personal  code  of  clean  living 
shuns  the  flabby  weaklings  with  the  morals 
of  the  tomcat;  he  turns  his  back  upon  the 
Cheap  and  the  vulgar.  With  him  simple 
goodness  and  old  fashioned  decency  take  oa 
genuine  glamor  and  high  adventure.  He  is 
not  a  long-nosed  Puritan.  He  is  a  thorough- 
bred, a  charter  member  of  the  world's  flneet 
aristocracy — the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  motion  picture  "The  Covered  Wagon" 
glorified  the  sturdy,  weather-beaten  pioneers 
who  biased  a  pathway  across  the  trackless 
Alleghenies  and  settled  the  West.  An  In- 
troducto*7  caption  appeared  on  the  screen. 
It  read,  "The  cowards  never  started  I  TTie 
weak  died  on  the  way!  Only  the  brave— -the 
tixnoT^ghbreda — got  through  I" 


Some  years  ago,  an  Kngllsh  ship  capdaed 
in  a  raging  storm  oS  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
Tbe  Oommander  of  the  Irish  Coast  Ouard 
called  for  volunteers  to  go  out  to  try  to  save 
the  drowning  passengers.  He  said,  "We  have 
the  wont  storm  In  years.  If  you  volunteer, 
some  of  you  probably  wont  come  back." 
Kvery  man  volunteered.  One  of  them  said, 
"Oommander,  we  don't  have  to  come  back, 
but  we  do  have  to  go  out."  Their  call  to 
duty  overcame  all  thought  of  personal  safety 
and  all  thought  of  their  own  families.  This 
strong  and  transcendent  sense  of  duty  Is^e 
noblesse  oblige  of  the  thoroughbred.  Can  it 
be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other? I  submit  when  such  men  tain  their 
backs  on  mediocrity  and  the  standards  of  the 
market  place  and  stand  upon  high  ground, 
when  they  are  stirred  by  "the  better  angels 
of  their  nature," — these  crowning  traits  of 
character  are  a  spiritual  legacy  from  our 
Heavenly  Father.     Tennyson  has  observed: 

"Men  are  like  coins,  some  good  and  some 
bad, 

"But  everyone  Is  stamped  in  tbe  image  of 
the  King." 

Such  nobility  Is  contagious,  tool  The 
grand  words  of  Jas.  Russell  Lowell  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  on  tbe  walls  of  Union  Station 
in  Washington: — 

"Be  noble  and  the  nobility  of  other  men, 

"Sleeping  at  times  but  never  dead, 

"Will  rise  In  majesty  to  meet  your  own." 


MRS.  MARY  ENGLISH  PEIGHAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mi»- 
SHAixJ  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
and  beautiful  life  of  service  and  devo- 
tion to  family,  church,  and  community 
came  to  a  close  April  7  with  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Mary  English  Feighan,  mother  of 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Michail  A. 

P*EICHAM. 

During  her  91  years,  Mrs.  Feighan  saw 
many  high  honors  bestowed  upon  her 
late  husband,  John,  and  upon  their  seven 
remarkable  children,  five  sons,  all  of 
whom  became  lawyers,  smd  two  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Feighan  won  her  laurels,  too, 
for  her  selfless  devotion  to  church,  char- 
itable, and  civic  affairs. 

In  her  closing  years,  she  could  reflect 
with  great  happiness  and  satisfaction 
upon  nearly  a  century  of  achievement, 
a  successful  family  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service,  and  literally  thousands  of 
friends. 

To  her  family,  and  particularly  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Mnci  Feighan, 
I  offer  sympathy  on  the  loss  of  a  won- 
derful mother.  May  the  faith  which 
made  her  life  a  tribute  to  the  truths  of 
her  deep  religious  convictions  sustain  srou 
In  your  sorrow. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  MARY  FEIGHAN, 
MOTHER  OF  HON.  MICHAEL  A. 
FEIGHAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a5k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  My 
hometown,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  beloved  citizens,  Mrs.  Mary 
Feighan — mother  of  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Michael  A.  Feighan — who  passed  away 
on  April  6.  The  Feighan  family  has 
been  prominent  In  civic  and  cultural 
affairs  In  Cleveland  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Feighan  was  91  years  old.  Her 
husband,  John  T.  Feighan,  passed  away 
in  1952.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven 
children :  five  sons — all  lawyers — Joseph, 
John,  Congressman  Michael  A.  Peichan. 
Cleveland  Municipal  Court  Judge  Ed- 
ward Feighan,  and  Francis  X.;  two 
daughters.  Sister  Ann  Cecile,  teacher  of 
French  at  Lourdes  Academy,  Cleveland, 
and  Mrs.  Ann  O'Brien  of  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Feighan  was  active  In  church 
and  charity  work  and  was  a  zealous 
worker  In  all  movements  for  the  better- 
ment of  underprivileged  children.  Her 
late  husband,  John  T.  Feighan,  vice 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  re- 
ceived the  pontifical  award  of  Knight 
of  St.  Gregory.  This  order  is  conferred 
on  persons  who  are  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal character  and  reputation  and  for 
notable  accomplishments.  Mrs.  Feighan 
was  her  husband's  counterpart. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mrs. 
Feighan  for  many  years  and  I  valued 
her  friendship  very  highly. 

To  Congressman  Feighan  and  all  the 
members  of  the  family  I  extend  my  own 
deep  and  sincere  sympathy  In  their  great 
loss  and  would  remind  them.  In  the  words 
so  beautifully  translated  from  the  San- 
skrit by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold: 
Never  the  spirit  was  bom;   the  spirit  shall 

cease  to  be  never; 
Never  was  time  it  was  not;  End  and  Begin- 
ning are  dreams  I 
Blrthless  and  deathless  and  changeless  re- 

mainath  the  spirit  for  ever; 
Death  bath  not  touched  it  at  aU,  dead  though 
the  bouse  of   it  seems. 

Nay,  but  as  one  who  layeth 

His  worn-out  robes  away 
And  taking  new  ones,  sayeth 

"These  wlU  I  wear  today!" 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Lightly  its  robe  of  flesh. 
And  passeth  to  inherit 

A  residence  afresh. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  AREA  COUNCIL 
OF  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Qude]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  much 
of  the  news  these  days  concerns  Viet- 
nam and  foreign  affairs,  we  dare  not  turn 
away  from  the  other  contemporary  dl- 
lemma^-our  metropolitan  problems. 
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The  Members  of  this  body  are  all  too 
aware  of  the  challenges  and  potential 
damage  posed  by  such  urban  enemies  as 
crime,  pollution  of  our  air  and  water, 
traffic,  parking,  and  an  array  of  other 
problems  which  are  both  disturbing  and 
distressing. 

In  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of  this 
Nation,  one  of  the  generally  significant 
political  developments  of  this  century  is 
unfolding,  carrying  with  It  hope  for  the 
present  and  promise  for  the  future.  I 
refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  growing  con- 
viction among  the  elected  ofBcials  of  our 
local  governments,  a  conviction  winning 
support  In  our  State  legislatures  and  the 
Congress,  that  the  only  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  curing  of  our  metropolitan 
ills  lies  in  the  regional  coimcils  of 
governments. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  which 
included  a  section  making  such  organi- 
zations eligible  for  Federal  urban  plan- 
ning assistance,  elected  officials  of  local 
governments  in  more  than  50  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  United  States  have 
established  councils  of  governments. 
These  councils,  on  behalf  of  the  local 
governments  in  their  metropolitan  areas, 
seek  to  develop  solutions  to  their  Inter- 
governmental problems.  The  rapidly 
growing  acceptance  of  this  political 
strategy  is  based  on  the  fact  that  these 
councils  are  composed  of  the  elected  of- 
ficials of  the  local  governments  them- 
selves. Together,  through  their  council 
of  governments,  they  establish  regional 
policies  aimed  at  the  solution  of  inter- 
governmental problems,  the  same  prob- 
lems that  confront  every  metropolitan 
area  of  this  Nation  in  this  generation. 

Individually,  these  elected  officials — 
and  only  they^-can  carry  out  these  poli- 
cies in  their  local  areas.  Thus,  they  can 
develop  recommendations  on  the  solu- 
tion of  regional  problems  without  sacri- 
ficing any  traditional  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility. 

More  and  more  local  officials  believe 
that  this  approach  Is  the  only  real  an- 
swer to  achieving  tK)ih  the  local  coopera- 
tion and  the  local  control  which  are  at 
the  same  time  essential  and  desirable  If 
we  are  to  mount  a  meaningful  attack 
against  these  enemies  of  life  In  our  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  the  1960's. 

Indisputable  evidence  of  this  was 
found  in  Washington  last  week  when  500 
elected  and  appointed  officials  from  our 
local  and  State  governments  across  the 
Nation  convened  for  3  days  of  delibera- 
tions. This  representative  gathering 
clearly  expressed  the  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  the  councll-of-govem- 
ments  approach.  The  meeting  produced 
specific  steps  to  organize  these  councils 
effectively  and  to  assure  the  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  achieve. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  other  citizens  of  my 
district  that  our  own  local  elected  offi- 
cials have  pioneered  this  approach 
through  their  organization,  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
njents.  This  organization  Is  currently 
observing  Its  10th  anniversary.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  vision  and  efforts  of  these 
officials  that  the  Washington  Council  is 
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recognized  across  the  Nation  as  the  most 
productive  organization  of  this  type.  It 
is  a  tribute,  too,  to  such  capable  leaders 
as  Archllles  M.  Tuchtan,  the  council  of 
government's  chairman  of  the  board. 

As  a  State  legislator  for  the  years  that 
this  organization  has  been  active  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  as  It  embarks 
on  Its  second  decade  of  service,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  the  salute  to  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. Beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  pwlnt 
out  to  the  Congress  that  its  recent  man- 
dates In  the  field  of  Intergovernmental 
cooperation  are  producing  fresh  and 
hopeful  innovations,  such  as  regional 
councils  of  governments,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  powerful  weapons  in  our 
war  against  these  urban  enemies  of 
crime,  transportation,  and  pollution. 

With  these  new  weapons,  we  draw  re- 
newed conviction  that  we  can  yet  reach 
that  day  envisioned  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt 60  years  ago  when  he  said: 

This  Nation  wUl  not  be  a  really  good  place 
for  (my  of  us  to  live  in  if  It  Is  not  a  really 
good  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in. 


THE  INSIDE  STORY  OP  RAMPARTS 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
lK)int  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  8,  1967,  issue  of  Human  E^rents,  the 
national  conservative  newsweekly,  fea- 
tured an  extensive  article  on  Ramparts, 
the  leftwlng  publication  which  brought 
to  public  attention  recently  the  CIA- 
NASA  affair.  Human  Events  makes  no 
claim  to  Impartiality,  for  "It  looks  at 
events  throuph  eyps  that  are  biased  In 
favor  of  limited  constitutional  govern- 
ment, local  self-government,  private  en- 
terprise, and  Industrial  freedom." 
Within  this  wide  range  of  Interests,  It 
regularly  carries  the  offerings  of  such 
well-known  syndicated  columnists  as 
John  Chamberlain,  Henry  Hazlitt,  James 
Kilpatrlck,  Russell  Kirk,  Victor  Rlesel, 
and  a  host  of  other  established  writers. 
Newsworthy  items  to  Human  Events  In- 
clude the  warnings  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
on  the  Communist  Party,  U.SA.  and 
Communist  front  groups,  congressional 
committee  hearings,  and  reports  on  a 
multiplicity  of  Issues  bearing  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  legisla- 
tion on  both  foreign  and  domestic  topics 
which  affect  individual  and  International 
rights  and  responsibilities,  Our  firm 
policy  In  Vietnam,  with  some  reserva- 
tions as  to  implementation,  finds  support 
within  its  pages. 

In  direct  contrast  are  some  of  the 
targets  of  Ramparts  anti-UJS.  tirades. 
Director  Hoover  and  the  FBI,  along 
with  the  congressional  Investigative  com- 
mittees, are  fair  game.  Of  prime  Im- 
portance are  the  deaths  caused  in  South 
Vietnam  because  of  the  U.S.  forces  there. 


with  hardly  a  word  about  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
which  Is  a  traditional  feature  of  Com.- 
munlst  policy  and  operations.  ReaUstlo 
concern  over  the  worldwide  threat  of 
communism  is  "paranoia"  to  Ramiiarts. 

Differences  In  policies  and  methods  are 
to  be  expected  in  these  troublous  times. 
However,  in  an  era  when  totalitariarolsm 
covets  the  lives  of  free  men  everywhere, 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  In 
defense  of  its  security  and  survival  Is  a 
fair  criterion  on  which  to  base  such 
policies  and  methods. 

In  this  light,  the  following  article  on 
Ramparts  by  M.  M.  Morton,  which  Is  the 
pen  name  of  an  expert  on  internal  secu- 
rity affairs,  should  be  judged.  I  include 
the  article,  "The  Inside  Story  of  Ram- 
parts Magazine,"  from  the  April  8,  1967, 
Issue  of  Human  Events  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Thx  iNsms  Stokt  or  Raicpabts  Maoazimz 
(By  M.  M.  Morton) 

Just  moments  away  from  San  Francisco's 
bustling  Barbary  Coast  of  old  and  the  busty 
topless  waitresses  of  today  are  the  ol&ces  of 
Ramparts  magazine,  a  slick-paper  sensation- 
monger  that  has  unique  sources  of  news,  a 
seemingly  unceasing  flow  of  funds  and  an 
Impact  on  today's  political  world  that  makes 
even  the  President  and  Congress  take  notice. 

Though  its  positions  parallel  the  Oom- 
mimlst  line  on  Viet  Nam,  the  FBI,  the 
CIA  and  a  host  of  other  Issues,  the  five- 
year-old  publication  has  thrust  Itself  onto 
the  national  scene  in  a  massive  way.  Boast- 
ing of  editors  who  have  been  high  In  the 
echelons  of  the  Kennedy  Administration,  In- 
cluding McOeorge  Btmdy's  hand-picked  staff 
man  on  the  super-secret  National  Security 
Ooimdl,  Ramparts  has  rocked  the  country — 
and  even  the  world — with  sensational  ex- 
poses tailored  to  its  left-wing  ideology. 

The  magazine  stirred  an  International  con- 
troversy Just  over  a  year  ago  when  it  ran 
the  story  of  Master  Sergeant  Donald  Duncan, 
a  decorated  Viet  Nam  hero  who  denounced 
America's  role  in  that  far-off  Asian  land. 
Still  later,  it  received  national  publicity  by 
detailing  Michigan  State  University's  links 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Its  most  stunning  triumph  to  date,  of 
course,  has  been  the  amazing  story  of  how 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  through  an 
Intricate  maze  of  foundations,  secretly 
fimded  the  left-wing  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation for  16  years. 

While  this  massive  subsidy  was  sheer  tiMy 
in  view  of  NASA's  radical  positions,  Batn- 
parts'  purpose  was  to  discredit  the  entire  ao- 
tlvities  of  the  CIA,  whose  anti-Commimlst 
successes  in  Indonesia,  Brazil  and  British 
Guiana  in  recent  years  have  manifestly  up- 
set the  left.  Moreover.  Ramparts  provided 
the  leads  for  a  profusion  of  newspaper 
stories  revealing  that  CIA  funds  had  been 
funnelled  to  a  variety  of  groups,  many  with 
a   legitimate   antl-Communlst   purpose. 

By  unloading  its  bombshell,  the  maga- 
zine managed  to  blow  the  CIA's  cover  for  a 
wide  array  of  activities,  and  the  hemor- 
rhaging of  national  defense  secrets  Is  not  yet 
over. 

Nor  has  Ramparts  any  Intention  of  slow- 
ing down.  Though  $IJ2  million  In  debt.  Its 
backers  are  putting  out  a  weekly  tablc^d 
(Sunday  Ramparts)  and  are  trying  to  acquire 
an  advertising  agency,  a  book  publishing 
hoiise  and  an  ultra-high  frequency  TV  sta- 
tion to  promote  Its  virulently  left-wing 
views. 

Surfeited  with  Journalistic  success,  Ram- 
parts publlBhers,  editors  and  writers  seem  to 
move  with  an  extraordinary  ease  in  and  about 
the  power  centers  of  government.  Contrib- 
uting Editor  Marcus  Raskin,  for  example. 
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o&oa  aerve<l  on  tbe  Nattonal  Security  Council. 
Arthur  WaolLow,  another  contributing  editor, 
worked  for  the  ArmB  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  was  a  White  Ho\ise  con- 
sultant on  defence  matt««. 

Managing  Editor  Robert  Scheer,  who  re- 
cently met  with  repreeentaUvee  of  the  Viet 
Oong  UMl  hM  been  an  admirer  of  Fidel 
Castro,  can  Just  as  easily  meet  with  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  his  entourage  In 
Bobby's  VJN.  Plaza  apartment  overlooking 
the  East  River  In  New  Tcx'k.  In  short,  Ram- 
parts has  arrived. 

Who  runs  Rampartt  and  where  does  It  get 
Its  money?  To  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions  has  required  a  long  digging  opera- 
tion and  still  not  all  the  facts  are  known. 
Space  permits  only  a  tnincated  report  of 
what  was  uncovered. 

Ramparts'  founder  and  publisher  Is  Ed- 
ward Keating,  an  Intense  liberal  and  Cath- 
olic convert  who  began  his  magazine  back  In 
1962  as  a  "fifthly"  of  Literary  comment  with 
a  Catholic  slant.  By  1964.  with  circulation 
peaking  at  2,500,  friends  counseled  him  to 
turn  it  into  a  left-wing  sideshow,  laical 
covers  after  that:  Barry  Goldwater  as  a 
rattlesnake.  Ho  Ohl  lilnh  crossing  the 
Delaware. 

Much  of  the  pizzazz  Injected  Into  the 
magazine  since  then  has  come  from  Editor 
Warren  Hlnckle  lU,  28.  Chief  resident 
Ideologue  is  Robert  Scheer.  a  bearded  New 
Leftnlk  from  New  York  with  Impeccable  cre- 
dentials of  protest  from  Berkeley.  He  Is 
chief  architect  of  Ramparts'  get-out-of-Vlet 
Nam  fixation. 

Ramparts  expressed  its  shock  and  dismay 
In  expensive  advertisements  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Post  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  over  CIA  sleuthing,  use  of  covers 
and  channeling  of  funds  through  secret 
"conduits,"  but  an  appraisal  of  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  Ramparts  Is  four-square 
for  undercover  operations,  100  per  cent  for 
secret  funds  and  heartily  endorses  hidden 
conduits — so  long  as  they  mesh  with 
Keating's  aft-expressed  antl-antl-commu- 
nlsm.  No  holds  barred,  in  othw  words, 
except  for  the  CIA,  FBI,  HCUA. 

CBXICIC&I.  RXSKABCH  KXPOSt 

Tbe  March  ezpoe^  of  the  CIA  was  written 
by  Sol  Stern,  an  under-30  news  editor 
Bpeclallzlng  In  CIA  affairs.  This  Is  not 
Stem's  first  article  attacking  CIA,  nor.  he 
promises,  will  it  be  his  last. 

A  piece  by  Stem  last  year  attacked  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  because  it  offered 
students  a  course  covering  aspects  of  strate- 
gic Intelligence  and  foreign  policy  in  its 
broader  InteUlgence  setting.  Stem  attacked 
the  private  college  for  its  support  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute,  the  famous 
Cold  War  academy  of  scholars  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe  which 
has  produced  such  reasoned  analyses  of 
Communist  intentions  as  Protracted  Con- 
flict, and  the  suggested  American  response. 
A  Torward  Strategy  for  America. 

What  moat  upset  Stern  was  the  federally 
funded  research  on  campus  by  chemists  and 
biology  ^:perts  which  may  have  produced 
suggestions,  for  example,  tar  the  defoliation 
of  Vietnamese  Jungle  areas  to  prevent  their 
use  by  Viet  Oong  base  camps  and  supply  ool- 
mnns  and  the  destruction  of  food  crops  in 
Viet  Cong-controlled  areas. 

The  exposure  of  the  chemical  research  pro- 
gram was  accomplished  throuf^  the  use  of 
a  snoop,  Robin  Malsel,  who,  with  Riissell 
Stetler  of  the  May  2nd  Movement,  used  to 
show  pro-^Het  Cong  films  to  college  students. 
Malsel  had  been  a  measengw  for  a  book  store 
and  on  several  occasions  delivered  packages 
to  the  closely  guarded  quarters  where  the 
biological  research  was  under  way. 

By  carefully  noting  the  titles  of  the  vol- 
toaes — he  also  checked  titles  for  the  previous 
dz  months — by  keeping  his  eyes  open  whUe 
at  the  laboratory  and  by  a  little  eavesdrop- 
ping. Malsel  was  able  to  carry  out  a  stocy 


about  "Operation  Bplcerack"  which  led  to  a 
Ramparts  breach  of  another  national  secu- 
rity project. 

Malsel  also  took  his  Information  to  the 
PhUadelphla  Committee  to  End  the  War  In 
Viet  Nam.  one  of  the  multitudinous  peace- 
nik groxips  with  strong  links  to  the  Commu- 
nists. In  BAaisel's  case  his  own  ties  were  ob- 
vio\is:  He  is  the  Philadelphia  contact  for  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  the  youth  affiliate 
of  the  Trotskyite  Commimlst  group.  Social- 
ist Workers  party.  This  was  snooping  con- 
doned— nay  praised — by  Ramparts. 

Ramparts'  endorsement  of  this  tactic  Is 
further  revealed  in  a  recent  proepectiu  sent 
out  by  the  Radical  Education  Project  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  REP  calls  itself  an  "independ- 
ent education,  research  and  publication  pro- 
gram. Initiated  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  democratic 
radicalism  and  aspiring  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  left  In  America." 

Among  the  projects  already  begun  by 
REP  is  its  own  international  espionage  orga- 
nization, which  it  frankly  calls  an  "interna- 
tional intelligence  network."  REP  describes 
its  need  for  "quick.  Incisive  sources  of  In- 
telligence on  Issues  as  they  develop  .  .  ." 
and  says  It  now  has  soxirces  scattered  around 
the  world,  mcluding  "Vietnamese  rebels  and 
neutrals."  Also,  it  says,  "one  former  staff 
member  has  recently  returned  from  Gua- 
temala where  he  has  made  extensive  contacts 
with  Guatemalan  guerrillas." 

STSANGK    AOVKBTISnCKNTS 

This  far-flung  intelligence  network  Is  spon- 
sored by  a  variety  of  prominent  national 
leftists.  Including  at  least  two  well-knovm 
Communists.  Victor  Perlo  and  Dr.  Philip  8. 
Foner.  Other  persons  sponsoring  REP's  ac- 
tivities are:  Father  Philip  Berrlgan.  Julian 
Bond,  Barrows  Dimham,  Hal  Draper.  Jules 
Felffer.  W.  H.  Ferry,  Norm  Fruchter,  Paul 
Goodman,  Nat  Hentoff,  David  Horowitz,  Leo 
Huberman,  Paul  Jacobs.  Julius  Jacobeon. 
Andrew  Kopkind,  William  Kunstler,  Staugh- 
ton  Lynd.  Herbert  Marcuse,  Seymour  Mel- 
man,  Jack  Mlnnls,  Linus  Pauling,  Bishop 
James  A.  Pike.  Marcus  Raskin,  Richard 
Shaull,  Harvey  Swados,  Michael  Walzer,  Ar- 
thur L  Waakow.  Harvey  Wheeler.  William 
Appieman  WlUlanas,  Marshall  Wlndmlller, 
and  Howard  Ztnn. 

Of  the  group  one,  Marcus  Raskin,  Is  on 
Ramparts'  board  of  directors,  and  11  have 
contributed  articles  to  the  magazine:  Bond, 
Felffer,  Ferry,  Jacobs.  Pike,  Hentoff,  Waskow, 
William*.  Wlndmlller.  Zlnn — and  Sol  Stem, 
author  of  the  very  Ramparts  articles  that 
bled  profusely  over  CIA  Intelligence  opera- 

UOZiS. 

The  latest  article  attacking  the  CIA  Is 
Ramparts'  fourth,  and  the  Keating  publica- 
tion has  carried  three  pieces  ripping  Into  the 
FBI.  To  those  who  wonder  why  no  articles 
expose  Soviet  espionage,  Viet  Cong  torture 
or  Chinese  Communist  duplicity.  Editor  Sol 
Stern  has  a  comeback:  "Because  we  don't 
have  good  contacts  In  those  countriea."  (In 
actuality,  they  have  better  contacts  t>\At» 
many  long-established  publications.) 

The  real  recMon  would  appear  to  be  that 
any  such  treatment  by  Rampartt  might  of- 
fend some  o^  Its  precious  few  advertisers. 

Rampartt  In  the  past  year  has  run  a  full- 
page  advwUsement  for  the  W.E3.  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America,  named  by  the  VS.  attor- 
ney general  as  a  Communist-front  group;  an 
advertisement  promoting  the  Draft  Program 
of  the  18th  National  Convention  of  the  Com- 
munist party;  and  a  full-page  ad  for  the  Pro- 
greealve  Labor  party,  the  national  Commu- 
nist group  which  fellows  the  current  out- 
pourings from  Peking.  No  other  nationally 
circulated  general  magazine  has  carried  these 
advertisements.  Other  ads  have  appeared 
for  such  left-wing  organizations  as  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  United  World 
Federalists  and  Women  Strike  tot  Peace. 

In  addition,  for  months  the  indde  back 
cover  has  offered  to  sMl  a  Scottish  Island. 


Inch  Kenneth.  The  island  belongs  to  Ram' 
parts  contributing  editor  Jessica  Mltford, 
author  of  The  American  Way  of  Death,  who 
Is  also  known  as  Decca  Treuhaft.  Miss  Mit- 
ford  has  been  Identified  as  a  Communlrt 
party  member  by  several  witnesses  testifying 
before  congreeslonal  committees  and  In  fed- 
eral courts. 

Perhaps  the  best  identification,  however, 
was  provided  In  the  Sept.  19.  1946,  Issue  of 
the  People's  Daily  World,  which  reported  that 
she  was  the  county  financial  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  San  Francisco  and 
a  member  of  the  Twin  Peaks  Club  of  the  CP. 

In  the  Interim  Miss  Mltford  has  belonged 
to  more  than  a  dozen  officially  cited  Com- 
munist fronts,  and  as  recently  as  January 
appeared  In  New  York  as  a  sponsor  at  a 
dinner  honoring  William  L.  Patterson,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Negro  Commission  of 
the  Communist  party.  She  spoke  and  Qui 
Hall  spoke. 

Miss  Mltford  and  her  husband,  attorney 
Robert  Treuhaft  of  Oakland,  were  lionized 
in  a  Ramparts  article  last  year  which  por- 
trayed them  as  signs  of  "progressive  develop- 
ment" m  the  area.  Treuhaft  himself  has 
been  named  as  a  long-time  Communist  party 
member  on  numerous  occasions  by  witnesses 
testifying  under  oath  and  was  also  the 
object  of  Indisputable  Identification  In  the 
People's  Daily  World  of  April  29,  1946,  which 
said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Haymarket 
Club  of  CP,  a  cell  set  aside  for  lawyers. 

Ramparts  publisher  Edward  Keating  revels 
In  his  gadfly  role  to  the  ELstabllshment,  as 
the  New  York  Times  sees  his  Job.  He  U  alio 
quite  clear  about  his  foreign  policy  outlook. 
"If  anything  marks  American  political  orien- 
tation and  direction,"  he  wrote  recently,  "It 
Is  Its  paranoia  over  communism.  If  our 
policy-makers  had  their  way,  we  would  not 
only  contain  communism,  we  would  destroy 
It." 

It  is  to  counter  this  "paranoia"  that  Keat- 
ing hsLS  dedicated  Rampartt.  His  use  of  the 
verbal  overkill,  as  above,  also  carried  hUn  s 
few  montiis  ago  to  refer  to  the  Communist 
newspaper.  People's  World,  as  a  "reactionary" 
publication. 

Two  years  ago  Keating  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  President  Johnson  which  epitomizes 
his  bitterness  and  addiction  to  sarcasm: 
"We  propose  that  you  now  carry  your  policies 
to  their  logical  conclusion :  the  United  States 
should  occupy  every  country  In  the  world 
and  thus  make  this  planet  forever  safe  from 
the  menace  [I.e.,  conmiunism].  .  .  .  There 
are.  of  course,  exceptions,  such  as  the  great 
Republics  of  South  Africa  and  West  Oer- 
many,  which  dont  need  to  be  converted." 

Uwt  October  Keating  called  a  press  con- 
ference and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
voice  breaking,  solefully  predicted  that  once 
the  November  elections  were  behind  him 
Lyndon  Johnson  would  laimch  an  all-out 
invasion  of  North  Viet  Nam.  When  Decem- 
ber came  and  there  was  still  no  Invasion, 
Keating  took  the  stump  and  rearranged  his 
prediction  timetable;  It  would  come  right 
after  the  new  year  because  Lyndon  needed  It 
to  wind  up  the  war  before  the  1968  election 
campaign. 

puBLiBHXB's  utrnax 

This  vlndlctlveness  toward  Johnson  spills 
over  constantly  In  Jlamparf*'  pages  and  the 
magazine  ran  long  excerpts  from  Barbara 
Oarson's  off-Broadway  play,  MacBird,  which 
Implicates  Johnson  in  the  asssssinatlon  of 
President  Kennedy.  {Ramparts  is  also  look- 
ing out  for  evidence  of  a  right-wing  con- 
spiracy In  the  Kennedy  murder.) 

Keating's  leftism  was  unknown  a  few 
years  ago,  but  he  holds  It  with  such  Intensity 
that  It  obviously  Isnt  a  programmed  atti- 
tude dictated  by  his  public  relations  men. 
(They  reportedly  told  him  to  turn  the  maga- 
ziiM  left  to  make  It  a  financial  success.) 
Keating  began  active  participation  in  antl- 
Vlet  Nam  rallies  In  early  1»6S  and  has  tp- 
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peared  and  spoken  before  mote  than  60  meet- 
ings throughout  the  country. 

One  panel  he  appeared  on  is  illustrative  of 
his  poor  choice  of  companions.  It  was  a 
November  1965  session  In  San  Francisco  on 
"The  Shrinking  Press.  News  Management  and 
Thought  Control,"  presented  by  the  Bay  Area 
Friends  of  the  People's  World  the  Communist 
weekly. 

Besides  Keating  the  panel  members  were 
Dr.  Carlton  Ooodlett,  now  a  Ramparts  direc- 
tor; Sidney  Rogers,  who  is  editor  of  Harry 
Bridges'  union  newspaper;  and  Steve  Mur- 
dock,  longtime  Communist  and  editor  of 
People's  World. 

In  January  1966  Keating  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
the  lltb  Congressional  District,  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula,  smd  spent  his  entire 
campaign  pointing  to  the  black  clouds  over 
Viet  Nam.  After  losing.  Keating  made  a 
specific  point  of  not  endorsing  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  who  had  taken  a  hawkish 
attitude  on  Viet  Nam.  Keating's  researcher 
during  this  period  was  Jerold  C.  Gray,  who 
had  made  a  two-year  career  out  of  being 
antl-HCUA  following  his  1960  arrest  during 
the  City  Hall  riots  that  dtempted  HCUA 
hearings. 

One  of  Keating's  main  projects  right  now 
is  heading  up  the  West  Coast  division  of 
Spring  Mobilization,  the  leftwing  movement 
that  plans  a  week-long  national  demonstra- 
tion against  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  starting 
April  8.  Keating's  Mobilization  group  con- 
tains avowed  Trotskyltes  and  professed  Com- 
munists, Including  Bettlna  Aptheker  and 
other  members  of  the  Conununlst-controUed 
WJ:  B.  DuBols  Club. 

These  alliances  do  not  seem  to  bother 
Keating,  however,  and  he  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  he  Is  "not  the  least  concerned" 
about  the  violently  antl-U.8.  attitude  of  the 
DuBolsers.  "We  have  only  one  political 
policy."  he  explains,  "and  that  Is  non-exclu- 
sionary." Anyone  opposed  to  the  U.S.  actions 
In  Viet  Nam  Is  welcome. 

In  Its  financial  report  for  the  three  weeks 
ending  February  2,  Keating's  West  Coast  of- 
fice of  Spring  Mobilization  listed  Income  of 
♦1,136.  According  to  the  New  York  Sunday 
News,  some  of  this  money  is  known  to  have 
come  from  Albert  (Mickey)  Lima,  Communist 
party  chairman  for  northern  California. 

Keatmg,  his  wife  and  five  chUdren  Uve 
In  the  exclusive  residential  community  of 
Atherton  on  the  Peninsula,  far  from  the 
Negro  ghettos  of  the  bay  area  which  regularly 
provide  reading  fare  for  Ramparts  readers. 
It  wasn't  far  from  Atherton.  in  Menlo  Park. 
where  Keating  first  began  Ramparts.  The 
magazine  originally  was  also  printed  right  In 
Menlo  Park,  but  U  now  farmed  out  to  a  Den- 
ver printing  firm. 

The  editorial  offices  were  moved  from  Menlo 
Park  to  the  clangor  of  San  Francisco's  North 
Beach  because,  said  Editor  Hlnckle,  Menlo 
Park  "was  a  ridiculous  place  to  publish  a 
magazine."  He  apparently  has  never  beard 
Of  PleasantvUle,  N.Y. 

The  28-year-old  Hlnckle,  who  formerly  was 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Is  credited  In 
some  circles  with  being  the  miracle  worker 
who  lifted  the  magazine  out  of  the  doldrums 
and  made  it  a  general  circulation  muck-raker. 
He  is  given  credit  for  some  of  the  more  sensa- 
tional layouts,  typography  and  story  treat- 
ment, and  shares  with  Keating  any  medals 
for  the  magazine's  purposefully  iconoclastic 
tone. 

It  was  Just  a  few  years  ago  that  Hlnckle 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  San 
PrancUco,  where  he  edited  the  school  paper, 
and  Immediately  opened  a  campaign  for  city 
■upervlaor.  He  lost  and  wound  up  promotion 
director  of  the  sickly  Ramparts. 

Today  Hlnckle,  his  wife  and  baby  live  in  an 
olive-drab  Victorian  mansion  in  a  gradually 
decaying  San  Francisco  neighborhood.  The 
old  house  tells  an  Interesting  tale,  for  it 
Ulumlnatee  the  constant  elrolee  within  drolai 
of  the  Ramparts  story. 


The  house  Is  owned  by  Mrs.  June  Dimn, 
administrative  secretary  of  San  Francisco 
Men  for  Peace,  a  now-moribund  Vietnlk 
group.  The  tenant  before  Hlnckle  was  at- 
torney Marvin  Stender,  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Lawyers  GxUld,  a  cited  Communist 
front. 

SCHEEB'8  BAOICAUBM 

Probably  the  best  known  nationally  of 
Ramparts'  staffers  is  Managing  Editor 
Robert  Scheer,  who.  at  SO,  has  made  a  career 
of  New  Leftism.  A  former  member  of  the 
pro-Caetro  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  he 
is  the  most  articulate  of  the  Ramparts  crew 
and  contends  that  he  Is  an  anti-Communist. 

Last  year  Scheer  ran  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  VS.  Congress  In  Berkeley, 
hinging  his  entire  campaign  on  getting  out 
of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  getting  into  the 
"War  on  Poverty."  Several  weeks  ago,  Scheer 
traveled  to  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  to  meet 
with  the  Communist-controlled  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students  and  representatives 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  political 
arm  of  the  Conununlst  Viet  Cong  in  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Not  publicized  in  his  race  for  Congress  but 
revealed  later  was  the  fact  that  Scheer's  cam- 
paign coordinator  was  Carl  Blolce,  a  28-year- 
old  Communist  party  member.  Blolce's  CP 
membership  was  hardly  a  secret;  for  several 
years  he  had  been  a  by-lined  staff  writer 
for  People's  World,  the  CoBomunlBt  weekly 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  then  he  was  publica- 
tions director  of  the  Communist-controlled 
W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs. 

FROM   BERKKLEY  TO  THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLtTKBIA 

At  last  summer's  Communist  party  con- 
vention in  New  York  City,  Blolce  was  elected 
to  the  CP's  National  Committee  and  the  re- 
quirements for  serving  on  that  policy  board 
make  It  clear  Blolce  has  been  a  CP  member 
since  at  least  January  1964,  although  In- 
telligence agencies  place  It  many  years  earlier. 

Just  two  months  ago  the  newsletter  of  the 
Robert  Scheer  campcdgn — he  is  keeping  his 
organization  Intact  under  the  name  of  Com- 
munity for  New  Politics  (CNP) — carried  a 
social  note:  "Carl  Blolce,  heretofore  coordi- 
nator for  CNP,  has  left  Berkeley  for  the 
larger  battlefield  In  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  will  be  a  correspondent  for  People's 
World  and  The  Worker.  At  a  farewell  party 
December  23  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Scheer,  Carl  was  presented  with  sev- 
eral golng-away  gifts.  Including  a  larger  than 
life  poster  of  Mao-Tse  Tung.  .  .  .  Carl  has 
indicated  he  will  be  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent [for  the  Scheer  newsletter)  .  .  .  We 
all  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  In  Washington 
and  we  feel  fully  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  losing  a  coordinator,  but  gaining 
a  spy." 

TAX   MONET   HELPED 

The  portrait  of  Mao  probably  brought  a 
gust  of  laughter  when  It  was  unveiled  and 
presented  to  the  Moscow-line  Blolce,  and  the 
"gaining  a  spy"  phrase  was  simply  New  Left 
humor.  The  story  makes  two  Important 
points :  1 )  Scheer's  campaign  manager  was  a 
Conununlst;  and  2)  The  Capital  correspond- 
ent for  two  Communist  nevrepapers  wlU  con- 
tribute occasional  articles  to  Scheer's  cam- 
paign organization. 

Scheer  has  told  Human  Events  that  he 
hired  Blolce  "for  his  technical  competence"; 
that  he  likee  him  as  a  person,  but  violently 
disagrees  with  his  politics. 

Communist  Blolce,  however,  was  only  one 
of  Scheer's  supporters.  Another  backer  was 
the  U.8.  Treasury,  whl<^  channeled  funds 
Into  Scheer's  campaign.  It  worked  this  way. 
During  his  campaign  one  of  his  workers  was 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Haberman  O'Donnell,  who  has 
been  chairman  of  the  East  Bay  DuBols  Club. 
Mrs.  O'Donnell  worked  on  a  work -study  pro- 
gram directed  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia's Department  of  Criminology  (which  Is 
now  practically  another  Sociology  Depart- 


ment) and  was  assigned  to  a  leftist  group 
called  Welfare  Rights  Organization  as  a  case 
worker.  In  truth,  she  worked  for  the  Scheer 
campaign  and  reported  on  It  at  WBO  meet- 
ings. 

The  work-study  program  was  originally 
funded  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, receives  its  funds  through  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  smd  Is  overseen 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

RASKIN   AND   WASKOW 

Two  of  the  men  arovmd  Ramparts  are 
highly  placed  nationally  and  rarely  ever  visit 
its  offices.  They  perliape  account  for  the 
magazine's  infiuence  among  opinion-makers 
across  the  country.  (They  may  also  accoxint 
for  Robert  Scheer's  Interview  with  Sen.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  and  other  Indications  of  favored 
treatment^bout  the  Capital.) 

The  two  are  Marcus  Raskin  and  Arthur  I. 
Waskow.  both  graduates  of  the  staff  of  Wis- 
consin's ultra-liberal  Rep.  Rob^-t  Kasten- 
meler  (D.) . 

Raskin  is  on  the  Ramparts  board  of  direc- 
tors and  both  he  and  Waskow  have  oontrlh- 
uted  articles.  Raskin's  moat  recent  com- 
ment was  on  the  CIA-NSA  affair  in  which 
he  sneered  that  the  CIA  Is  "primarily  a  com- 
mercial institution  which  deals  in  buying, 
renting  Euid  selling  people."  He  also  sug- 
gested that  CIA  operatives  were  pocketing 
some  of  the  subsidy  money  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  passing  on. 

UBBUO.   PAFEXS   AUTBOBS 

Raskin  and  Waskow  worked  in  1962  on 
those  famous  articles  of  surrender.  The 
Liberal  Papers,  which  dealt  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  "decent  Americans"  to  be  "out- 
spokenly and  genuinely  antl-Comm\inlBt." 
The  Liberal  Papers  suggested  breaking  ties 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  order  to  split  the 
Slno-Sovlet  alliance  and  proposed  letting 
the  Russians  plug  In  on  the  DEW  line.  M. 
Stanton  Evans,  in  The  Politics  of  Surrender, 
says  of  The  Liberal  Papers,  "The  book  as  a 
whole  Is  a  complete  agenda  for  American 
backdown,  pullout  and  conciliation  in  every 
known  category  of  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional defense." 

Having  prepared  The  Liberal  Papers,  Ras- 
kin was  promoted  from  Kastenmeler's  office 
to  John  P.  Kennedy's  National  Security  Coim- 
dl.  the  highest  piollcy -making  body  in  the 
United  States.  He  left  after  several  years  but 
still  maintains  his  contacts  In  the  executive 
mansion. 

Waakow  was.  If  anything,  more  successful 
than  Raskin.  His  contribution  to  The 
Liberal  Papers  called  for  an  end  to  nuclear 
testing  (now  effectively  halted),  creation  of 
a  "Peace  Agency"  (we  now  have  the  UJB. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency)  and 
elimination  of  weapons  "provocative"  to  the 
Soviet  Union  (weU,  let's  see,  there's  Skybolt 
scrapped,  those  "obsolete"  Thora  In  Europe, 
and  most  of  SAC's  bombers,  etc.) . 

Today  both  Raskin  and  Waakow  work  for 
one  of  thoee  "independent"  research  groups, 
the  Institute  for  PoUcy  Studies,  churning 
out  position  papers  on  disarming  the  United 
States.  Some  of  Waskow's  work  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Agency  itself, 
and  for  Ramparts  he  Jotted  down  a  satinoal 
rendering  of  various  articles  of  the  Oonstlta- 
tlon,  to  shape  It  to  the  peacenik's  view  of 
how  Lyndon  Johnson  is  mlamanaglng  his 
office. 

Another  Rampartt  dlrectco'  Is  Dr.  Carlton 
B.  Ooodlett,  a  San  Francisco  Negro  physician 
who  also  publishes  a  left-leaning  newspaper 
for  Negroes,  the  Sun-Reporter.  The  Sun- 
Reporter,  for  instance,  vrtll  run  uncritically 
the  latest  pronoimcement  of  Ous  Hall  and 
prints  most  of  the  press  releases  from  the 
Amerloan-Russian  Institute  and  other  left- 
wing  groups. 

Ooodlett  holds  both  a  PhJ}.  and  an  MJD., 
and  has  for  the  paet  20  yean  participated 
In  acUvltles  of  at  least  20  officially  dted 
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CommmilBt  fronts,  Including  the  California 
Labor  School,  the  National  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom,  Committee  to 
Secure  Justice  for  Morton  Sobell,  American 
Youth  for  Democracy.  He  was  a  signer  of  a 
famoiis  statement  urging  American  students 
to  attend  the  Communist-directed  1962 
Helsinki  World  Youth  PecUval. 

Qoodlett  has  made  several  trips  to  Mos- 
cow to  attend  "peace"  conferences  and  Is 
an  American  sponsor  of  the  biggest  of  the 
International  Communist  fronts,  the  World 
Peace  Council  of  Vienna.  He  was  active  In 
the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and  last 
year  was  sponsor  of  the  Herbert  Aptheker 
testimonial  dinner. 

For  the  past  several  months  the  Ramparts 
masthead  has  listed  Don  Rothenberg  as  as- 
sistant to  the  publisher.  Rothenberg  Is  also 
executive  director  of  Callfornlans  for  Liberal 
Representation,  a  far-left  group  made  up  of 
dl^frxintled  left-wing  Democrats  and  many 
of  the  same  crowd  that  used  to  cluster  about 
Henry  Wallace  rallies  In  the  old  days.  Dur- 
ing the  last  election  campaign  Rothenberg 
tramped  the  state,  lecttiring  Callfornlans  on 
how  they  should  vote.  Rothenberg  himself 
was  unable  to  vote,  since  he  had  only  re- 
cently arrived  from  Ohio. 

What  makes  Rothenberg  so  Interesting  is 
that  he  was  identified  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  party.  In  Washington.  D.C.,  by 
FBI  Informant  Mary  Stalcup  Markward. 
For  many  years  he  served  In  Ohio  as  the 
executive  of  the  Committee  to  Secure  Jus- 
Uce  in  the  Rosenberg  Case.  As  most  Ram- 
parts (and  Human  Events)  readers  know, 
the  Rosenbergs  were  convicted  Soviet  espio- 
nage agents  executed  for  their  part  in  be- 
traying America's  atomic  secrets. 

By  uncanny  coincidence.  Ramparts  re- 
cently advertised  the  book.  Invitation  to  an 
Inquest,  by  Walter  and  Miriam  Schnelr, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  posthumously  re- 
habilitate the  Rosenbergs,  claiming  the 
principal  evidence  against  them  was  per- 
jured testimony  or  concoctions  of  the  FBI. 
The  Ramparts  advertisement  was  Inserted  by 
the  Sobell  Committee,  a  cited  Communist 
front,  which  Is  trying  to  gain  freedom  for 
Morton  Sobell,  who  was  sentenced  to  30 
years  on  spy  conspiracy  charges. 

How  that  ad  got  Into  Ramparts  should  be 
apparent  to  a  three-year-old,  when  given  the 
facts.  Ramparts'  New  York  public  relations 
man  is  Marc  Stone,  the  brother  of  leftist 
publisher  I.  P.  Stone.  It  was  just  a  year  ago 
that  a  news  release  reported  that  Marc  Stone 
was  to  handle  publicity  for  the  Walter  and 
Miriam  Schnelr  book.  So,  Ramparts'  PR 
man  Is,  In  effect,  the  PR  man  for  the  Rosen- 
berg-Sobell  committees.  Marc  Stone  once 
managed  the  New  York  office  of  Federated 
Press,  cited  as  a  Communist  press  service  by 
both  HC0A  and  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee.  The  old  Dies  Committee 
found  that  Federated  Press  was  financed  by 
the  American  Fund  for  Public  Service  and 
the  Robert  Marshall  Foundation,  "both  prin- 
cipal BOiirces  of  funds  for  Communist  en- 
terprlsee"  (a  nice  way  of  saying  conduits) . 

Last  year  Marc  Stone  traveled  to  Cambodia 
with  six  other  Americana — one  of  them  Ram- 
parts' military  editor,  Donald  Duncan — and 
after  Inspecting  selected  areas  announced 
that  the  Viet  Cong  were  not  using  Cam- 
bodia as  a  sanctuary,  an  expression  identical 
to  the  press  statements  they  had  Issued  be- 
fore leaving  New  York. 

Other  writers  for  Ramparts  with  CP  con- 
nections include  Carl  Marzanl,  a  former 
State  Department  employee  who  served  a 
three-year  prison  term  for  perjury  In  deny- 
ing his  CP  membership.  Marzanl  Is  now 
affiliated  with  Alex  Munsell.  a  notorious  fel- 
low traveler.  In  a  leftist  publishing  bouse, 
Marsanl  Sc  Munsell.  They  specialise  In  books 
attacking  the  CIA.  FBI  and  any  foreign  pol- 
icy based  upon  opposition  to  Communist  ad- 
vance. 

•zperttoe  «t  crittdstng  the  OIA  for 


its  service  to  American  freedoms.  Ramparts 
also  keeps  a  stable  of  nationally  known  FBI- 
baiters.  Rex  Stout,  the  Nero  Wolfe  creator, 
has  contributed  a  piece  attemiyUng  to  ab- 
solve the  Rosenbergs  and  Implicating  the 
FBI.  Fred  J.  Cook  has  checked  In  with  more 
warmed-up  minutiae  of  alleged  FBI  mal- 
feasance and  a  renegade  ex-FBI  agent,  Wil- 
liam Turner,  is  a  Ramparts  staff  writer. 

Several  of  Turner's  articles  have  criticized 
his  former  employer  in  abusive  terms.  In  the 
past  few  years  Turner's  criticism  has  pro- 
gressed from  what  some  FBI  agents  privately 
will  admit  was  "constructive"  to  a  high- 
pitched  vendetta,  complete  with  personal 
attacks  upon  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

One  Turner  story  claimed  to  expose  FBI 
wire-tapping  and  eavesdropping  techniques, 
but  Turner  played  tricks  on  his  readers.  He 
told,  for  example,  about  having  worked  in 
the  highly  secret  FBI  covert  operation  which 
monitored  telephone  taps  and  bugs  placed  In 
the  San  Francisco  area.  Turner  wrote,  "At 
a  San  Francisco  cocktail  party  recently  I  had 
the  odd  sensation  of  hearing  a  voice  from 
the  past  that  1  couldn't  quite  place.  I 
studied  the  face — It  was  totally  unfamiliar. 
Then  It  suddenly  dawned  on  me;  the  voice 
was  one  I  had  heard  many  times  while  moni- 
toring the  tapes  in  the  'clubs.'  It  belonged 
to  Robert  Treuhaft,  a  prominent  civil  liber- 
ties lawyer  and  husband  of  noted  author 
Jessica  Mltford." 

For  all  the  Ramparts  reader  knew,  the  FBI 
was  simply  plugged  In  on  the  phone  of  a 
"prominent  civil  Ubertles  lawyer."  Turner 
did  not  mention  Treuhaft's  long  and  docu- 
mented connections  with  the  Communist 
party. 

VBI   UNDER    ATTACK 

The  Turner  article  also  explained  current 
FBI  eavesdropping  programs,  although  he 
has  been  out  of  the  bureau  for  six  years. 
And  the  tone  of  the  article  Is  distinctly  one 
of  how  he  suffered  for  10  years  while  Install- 
ing bugs  and  taps. 

Actually.  foUowlng  Turner's  dismissal  In 
1961  he  fought  to  be  reinstated,  carrying  his 
battle,  via  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  all  the 
way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Such  con- 
duct Is  the  mark  of  a  man  who  liked  the 
bureau  and  wanted  to  remain  a  G-man,  not 
one  who  loathed  his  profession. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  others  of  the  Ram- 
parts staff.  One  category  comes  under  the 
general  subdivision  of  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle. Full-time  Chronicle  staff  members  who 
earn  their  bylines  at  Ramparts  Include  Judy 
Stone  (I.  P.  and  Marc  Stone's  sister)  and 
Ralph  aieason,  both  of  whom  have  a  reputa- 
tion on  the  left.  No  shifting  of  JoumalUUc 
gears  Is  necessary  for  this  type  of  moon- 
lighting. On  the  days  the  Chronicle  fails  to 
carry  an  editorial  condemning  the  CIA,  It 
can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  one  upbraid- 
ing (a)  the  FBI;  (b)  the  HCUA;  or  (c)  those 
opposing  Red  China's  recognition  and  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations. 

Listed  as  news  editor  Is  Gene  Marine,  an 
Indefatigable  writer  who  has  contributed 
dosens  of  stories  to  the  Nation,  most  of 
them  antl-HCUA,  -FBI.  -civil  defense,  -loy- 
alty oaths,  -Nixon,  etc.  He  has  worked  for 
Padflca  Foundation  radio  stations  in  Ber- 
keley and  Los  Angeles  and  managed  the 
campaign  of  a  left-wing  San  Francisco  leg- 
islator. For  a  brief  Ume  Marine  went  to 
New  York  and  worked  as  editor  for  iden- 
tified Communist  David  Livingston  and  his 
District  65  union,  but  returned  to  associate 
with  Keatlng's  publication.  Marine  loas  a 
Marine  during  World  War  n.  but  when  the 
Korean  War  came  along  In  1960.  this  Marine 
asked  for  conscientious  objector  statiu. 

One  old  man  should  be  mentioned  simply 
because  he  gave  the  magazins  its  name. 
John  Beecber,  who  has  been  an  associate 
editor,  Is  the  grand-nephew  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  Henry  Ward  Beecber. 
Bearded  and  slightly  eccentric,  he  used  to 


print  up  his  own  poetry  in  a  small  print- 
shop  on  his  ranch.  He  was  once  diiimi.Be,! 
from  a  state  ooUege  for  falling  to  take  the 
required  loyalty  oath  and  went  on  to  lead 
a  campaign  against  It. 

He  has  been,  over  the  years,  a  writer  for 
the  Nation  and  has  done  some  protest  walk- 
ing: In  1961  he  briefly  Joined  the  San 
Francisco  to  Moscow  Peace  Walk,  and  several 
years  ago  Joined  a  San  Francisco  march  pro- 
testing the  Incidents  in  Belma,  Ala.,  carrying 
Joe  Hill's  epitaph.  "Don't  Mourn,  Organize." 
Back  in  1962,  when  Edward  Keating  began 
his  magazine  In  Menlo  Park,  bearded  John 
Beecher  was  In  Arizona,  running  his  own 
printshop.  Rampart  Frees. 

A  contributor,  former  director  and  con- 
sultant to  the  magazine  Is  Dr.  Gerald  M. 
Felgen,  a  San  Francisco  proctologist,  ven- 
triloquist and  world  traveler,  who  also  writes 
a  weekly  column  for  Dr.  Goodletfs  Negro 
newspaper,  the  Sun-Reporter. 

Felgen  encourages  the  notion  that  bell 
put  his  money  where  his  mouth  Is,  but  it 
seems  only  a  ventriloquist's  trick.  During 
1964  San  Franciscans  were  startled  to  see  a 
half-dozen  enormous  billboards  throughout 
the  city  depleting  an  exploding  nuclear  bomb. 
On  these  was  printed,  "France  plans  to  test 
an  H-bomb  near  Tahiti.  I  protest.  Gerald 
M.  Felgen."  This  expensive  personal  mes- 
sage from  an  outraged  liberal  contrasts 
starkly  with  Dr.  Felgen'e  1961  communique 
to  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  He  bought  a  four- 
line  notice  In  the  Chronicle  personals  col- 
umn. "NIKITA:  could  you  defend  your  ac- 
tion in  resuming  nuclear  testing  before  a 
town  meeting  of  the  world?  G.  Felgen." 
How's  that  for  a  protest?  Felgen  is  also  a 
business  partner  of  local  advertising  execu- 
tive Howard  Goasage. 

Ooesage  Is  another  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  has  brought  In  some  outside 
money  through  advertising  and  each  issue 
carries  at  least  one,  but  usually  three  or 
four,  full  pages  trotn  Oossage's  clients. 

Gossage  also  writes  occasionally  and  one  of 
his  articles,  "The  Fictitious  Freedom  of  the 
PreoB,"  lamented  that  the  press  was  too 
beholden  to  its  advertisers  and  that  this 
economic  subjugation  tended  to  sterilize 
press  commentary.  He  also  Indulged  In  a 
lengthy  self-criticism,  ending  with  his 
opinion  the  ad  agency  commission  system 
"Is  obsolete  and  the  advertising  agency  ob- 
solescent." Ooesage  proposed  that  a  self-re- 
specting magazine  (Ramparts?)  could  break 
its  chains  by  spurning  advertisements  and 
raising  its  price  to  75#  or  a  dollar,  or  even 
higher. 

This  unusual  adman  also  serves  one  other 
purpose  for  the  magazine:  He  Is  a  pipeline 
to  popular  San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist 
Herb  Caen,  and  It's  a  dull  week  when  Caen 
fails  to  carry  some  puff  piece  about  the  maga- 
zine or  Its  personnel. 

Working  closely  with  Gossage  and  Felgen 
is  another  publicist,  with  the  Improbable 
name  of  Jerry  Mander.  One  of  Mander'i 
accounts  Is  The  Committee,  a  cabaret  a  few 
blocks  from  the  magazine  which  stages  po- 
litical satire,  specializing  In  ridicule  of  anU- 
communlsm.  The  Committee  has  had  one 
ad  in  Ramparts,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  favorable  reviews. 

One  misconception  should  be  cleared  away. 
That  Is  the  notion  that  Ramparts  Is  a  Roman 
Catholic  laymen's  magazine.  That  rests 
solely  upon  the  Catholicism  of  Keating  and 
several  of  his  editors. 

Actually,  for  all  Its  underground  preten- 
sions about  Church  orientation.  Ramparts  is 
Just  what  any  other  general  circulation  mag- 
azine Is— a  secular  publication  with  a  staff 
composed  of  Catholics.  Protestants.  Jews,  ag- 
nostics and  atheists.  One  editor  Is  Paul 
Krassner.  the  atheist  publisher  of  The  Realist, 
a  sometimes  obscene,  always  Iconoclastic 
magazine  published  In  New  York.  So  im- 
Cathollc  Is  Ramparts.  In  fact,  that  it  ran 
an  ad  for  atheist  Madelyn  M\irray  O'Halr  In 
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her  campaign  against  church  property  tax 
exemption. 

Keating  trumpeted  In  mld-1966,  via  "An 
Kdltorial  Announcement"  that  he  was  es- 
tablishing an  editorial  board  composed  of 
himself,  a  Catholic;  Arthur  Cohen,  a  proml- 
neat  publisher  and  Jewish  scholar;  and  Wil- 
liam Strlngfellow.  New  York  attorney  and 
Episcopal  Church  representative  to  the  World 
Council  of  Ohwches.  This  arrangement 
didn't  last  six  months. 

Only  a  handful  of  Catholic  religious  write 
for  Ramparts.  Trapplst  monk  Thomas  Mer- 
toD  sends  in  an  occasional  lltarary  Item  from 
bis  Kentucky  monastery.  Brother  Anto- 
ninus, a  Dominican  friar.  Is  said  to  have 
caused  official  Church  displeasure  when  one 
of  his  Ramparts  articles  was  read  In  the  Scm 
Francisco  chancery.  Brother  Antoninus 
was  once  active  In  the  Catholic  Worker 
movement,  an  anarchist  group,  as  was  an- 
other contributor.  Father  Peter  Riga,  who 
now  teaches  at  nearby  St.  Mary's  College. 

Ramparts'  treatment  of  Jewry  reflects  a 
self-consciousness  and  once  led  It  Into  an 
unbelievable  gaffe.  Author  Leslie  Fiedler 
wrote  about  "The  Last  Jew  in  America,"  and 
the  letters  columns  shook  with  Indignant 
readers  who  thought  It  disrespectful,  con- 
descending and  downright  insulting.  And 
the  illustrations — by  Rick  Schreiter,  who 
iisually  draws  for  pomographer  Ralph  Olnz- 
burg's  Fact  magazine — were  compared  by 
some  with  the  carlcaturee  found  In  Der 
Stuermer,  Julius  Strelcher's  antl-Semltlc  rag 
in  Hitler's  Germany.  It  even  drew  a  strong 
letter  of  protest  from  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League,  and  an  abject  apology  from  the 
editors. 

How  does  Ramparts  keep  going?  This 
question  has  been  raised  repeatedly  by  read- 
ers, friends  and  critics.  Hardly  any  issue  of 
Ramparts  shows,  at  ciirrent  rates,  ad  rev- 
enue of  more  than  910,000,  and  some  issues. 
like  the  March  treatment  of  the  CIA.  re- 
flected an  Income  of  less  than  tS.OOO.  Of 
late  the  ads  have  nm  heavily  to  thoee  from 
record  and  book  clube.  Some  ads  are  Gos- 
lage'a  and  most  of  the  others  show  a  concen- 
tration from  accounts  of  three  New  York 
Bdvertising  firms. 

Recently  Hlnckle  told  a  reporter  that 
Ramparts  has  so  far  lost  91  Ji  million,  and 
was  losing  $400,000  a  year.  Reported  losses 
Include  9750.000  from  Keatlng's  pocket  alone. 

Hlnckle  said  the  annual  costs  run  about 
•1  million,  with  one  quarter  of  the  budget 
going  into  printing  costs  and  another  quarter 
million  for  promotion.  The  promotion  la 
really  razzle-dazzle,  from  the  attention- 
getting  full-pagers  In  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  that  coet  up  to  $6,000 
each,  to  a  methodical  direct  mall  campaign 
targeted  to  liberals  and  leftists.  One  or- 
ganization which  subscribes  to  many  leftist 
periodicals  reports  It  has  been  solicited  by 
Ramparts  from  at  least  46  mailing  lists. 

A  magazine  cannot  long  survive  on  ad 
revenues  of  less  than  $100,000  a  year,  but 
Ramparts  has  made  deficit  financing  a  way 
of  life.  The  full  details  of  Its  finances  are  a 
well-kept  secret,  but  some  West  Coast  bank- 
ers are  known  to  have  made  some  short-term 
loans  to  the  magazine. 

Other  sources  revealed  that  $200,000  came 
from  Frederick  C.  Mitchell,  an  assistant  his- 
tory professor  at  the  University  of  ECansas 
who  had  Inherited  a  fortune.  Another 
1100.000  came  from  Louis  Honlg.  president  of 
»  reputable  San  Francisco  advertising  agency. 
There  are  some  nmfiors  Keating  Is  dickering 
with  some  other  millionaires. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Beanor  Jackson  Plel  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tor*. She  Is  rich  In  her  own  right  and  has 
the  password  to  the  gushing  money  fountains 
of  Manhattan. 

Some  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
imports'  connection  with  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  DemocraUo  Institutions,  the 
tax-exempt   foundation   at  Santa   Barbara. 


Calif.  Irving  Laucks,  an  octogenarian  mil- 
lionaire, who,  with  his  wife.  Is  also  a  mone- 
tary pillar  of  the  Center,  came  through  with 
$50,000  for  Ramparts. 

The  Center  also  managed  to  finance  a 
Scheer  trip  to  Asia  which  he  put  to  good  use 
not  only  for  the  Center  but  for  Ramparts  as 
well.  Paul  Jacobs,  one  of  the  Ramparts  staff, 
also  serves  with  the  Center. 

How  much  of  the  Center  and  Center-con- 
nected money  spills  over  to  Ramparts  la  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  links  between 
the  two  groups  are  clear. 

Ramparts  Is  not  letting  Its  Insolvency  In- 
terfere with  plans  for  expansion  either.  As 
already  noted,  there  Is  now  Sunday  Ram- 
parts, an  eight-page  newspaper  printed  pri- 
marily for  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
nuu'kets.  The  weekly  was  an  Instant  success 
at  losing  money,  and  has  a  circulation  of  only 
15.000.  (The  monthly  magazine  guarantees 
only  45.000  circulation  to  advertisers,  but  the 
editors  talk  in  terms  of  150.000.) 

Ramparts  has  other  empire-building  plans, 
IncludUig  possible  pvu'chase  of  the  Sun- 
Reporter  from  Dr.  Goodlett  and,  with  Good- 
lett,  ownership  of  one  of  the  new  UHP  tele- 
vision channels. 

How  Ramparts,  a  supporter  of  many  ultra- 
left  causes,  can  expand  Its  capitalist  ventures 
while  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  Is 
difficult  to  fathom.  Perhaps  in  time  Ram- 
parts will  reveal  the  entire  story  of  its  financ- 
ing In  one  of  its  own  ezptosea. 


STATEMENT  REGARDING  VOTES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsuila? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  I 
was  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  5,  attending  a  convention  involving 
matters  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  I  was  not  present  for 
the  votes  taken  by  the  House  on  that 
date.  I  therefore  wish  to  state  for  the 
Record  that,  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  53,  on 
ordering  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution  and  amendments  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee funds;  I  would  have  noted  "no"  on 
rollcall  No.  54,  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions;  and  I  would  have 
voted  "srea"  on  rollcall  No.  55.  on  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
221. 

Further,  on  the  record  vote,  rollcall  No. 
52,  on  the  motion  to  recommit  the  reso- 
lution providing  fimds  for  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  resolution  $30,000 
for  minority  employees  for  that  com- 
mittee, had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


POLLUTION  OP  AMERICA'S  WATERS 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
MUST  STOP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  years,  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works,  on  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  while  holding  hearings  on  vari- 
ous bills  on  water  pollution  control,  has 
repeatedly  heard  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses from  all  sectors  of  the  pollution 
control  effort  which  attest  to  the  extent 
of  the  pollution  of  America's  waters  by 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  at  the  very 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  is 
spearheading  the  most  mammoth  attack 
on  water  pollution  in  our  Nation's  history 
that  it  has  failed  to  adequately  curtail 
its  own  pollution  of  our  waters. 

On  July  2,  1966,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  Executive  Order 
No.  11288,  "Prevention,  Control,  and 
Abatement  of  Water  Pollution  by  Fed- 
eral Activities"— PJl.  Doc.  66-7560— 
which  was  supposedly  to  give  the  full 
force  of  power  to  any  Federal  efforts  to 
control  its  own  pollution.  The  Elxecutive 
order  charged  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  establishments  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  providing 
the  leadership  necessary  to  control  the 
pollution  of  America's  waters  by  any 
activities  or  installations  imder  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  At  the  time  the 
Executive  order  was  signed,  the  admin- 
istration was  imder  fire  for  not  control- 
ling its  own  pollution  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  was  considering  addi- 
tional water  pollution  control  legislation, 
legislation  which  could  have  included 
some  prohibition  against  pollution  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Unfortunately,  the  Executive  order — 
for  one  reason  or  another — does  not  seem 
to  have  been  put  into  full  force  by  the 
administration.  Pollhtion  from  Federal 
installations  still  continues,  in  many 
places  on  a  massive  level. 

In  a  speech  before  the  water  and 
wastewater  seminar  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association,  Inc.,  smd  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation, 
meeting  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  on 
February  7  of  this  year,  I  addressed  my- 
self to  the  problems  of  Federal  pollution, 
commentinjg: 

I  propose  the  enactment  of  Federal  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  pollution  o/  our  waters  from  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  pollution  in  the 
Nation — Federal  installation.  Insofar  as  It 
is  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  set  a  clear  example  to  the 
other  pwllutors  by  stopping  its  own  pollution. 
It  shoiUd  place  the  construction  of  faculties 
necessary  to  abate  jKillutlon  of  our  waters 
from  Federal  Installations  on  a  high  priority 
basis.  The  establishment  of  a  time  table 
whereby  poUutlon  from  any  new  Federal  in- 
stallation would  have  to  be  ceased  by  July  1, 
1969,  and  whereby  pollution  from  any  Fed- 
eral InstaUatlons  would  have  to  be  ceased 
by  July  1,  1971,  Is  one  method  of  meeting 
this  problem.  Expenditures  necessary  to  con- 
trol pollution  from  Federal  installations 
would  be  far  wiser  than  Federal  expenditures 
for  many  things  I  have  found  In  this  year's 
(recommended)  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  section  11  of  the  Federal 
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Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  require,  with  the  full  force  of  law,  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  its  own 
pollution  of  our  waters. 

The  enactment  of  my  bill,  and  its  sub- 
sequent implementation,  would  go  far 
toward  stopping  the  pollution  of  Ameri- 
ca's waters,  a  critical  problem  facing  our 
Nation. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  for  all  those  who  are  concerned 
about  this  problem,  the  text  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  reads  as 
follows: 

HA.  8380 
A  bUl  to  amend  section  11  of  the  Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  A«t  relating  to 

abatement  of  poUutlon  from  Federal  in- 

stallatlona 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  MOh)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "The  head  of  each  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  building.  Installation  or  other  property 
from  which  matter  Is  discharged  into  waters 
In  any  State  shall  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
tlm«  azKl  purvuant  with  rviles  and  regtila- 
Clons  established  pursiiant  hereto  by  each 
Buch  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
feftks  such  action  as  may  be  neceasary  to  pi«- 
vent,  control,  and  abate  the  pollution  of  such 
waters  resulting  from  such  discharge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  enactment,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today. 


IMPORTS  HAVE  BROKEN  THE 
MARKET 

Mr.  WILIilAMB  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
l%)eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ii4r.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dallas  McOinnis,  extension 
market  editor,  Iowa  State  University, 
Ames,  Iowa,  for  some  very  illuminating 
facts  on  meat  imports  and  what  those 
Imports,  dumped  on  to  an  already  satu- 
rated market,  have  done  to  the  prices  of 
meat  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  'of  interest  created  recently  over 
dairy  prices  of  excessive  dairy  imports. 
The  serious  situation  is  not  limited,  how- 
ever, to  dairy  impcHrts  alone.  Beef,  veal, 
lamb,  mutton,  pork,  and  all  kinds  of 
red  meat  are  down  a  good  many  points 
from  where  they  were  this  time  Isist  year, 
and  yet  the  cost  of  living  for  the  man 
who  is  expected  to  raise  that  meat  and 
put  it  on  the  market  Is  several  points 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  overall  parity  ratio  of  farm  in- 
come stands  at  74  percent  today,  the 
lowest  in  many  years. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  the  remarks  of  Dallas 
McGinnls  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
together  with  the  facts  he  h&t  prefiented. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago  livestock  prices 
•re   as  follows.    Choice  steers  are  $3.00  to 


•A.OO  cwt.  below  a  year  earlier,  good  grade 
steers  from  $3.00  to  $3.60  lower.  Choice 
grade  slaughter  helXers  are  $2.00  to  $3.50 
lower  and  utUlty  and  commercial  cows  are 
$1.00  to  $1.26  cwt.  lower.  The  feeder  steer 
price  Is  now  $2.00  to  $2.66  cwt.  below  last 
year.  Steer  beef  carcasses  on  a  wholesale 
carlot  basis  are  $6.00  cwt.  below  a  year 
earlier. 

Butcher  hog  prices  are  $4.75  to  $5.00  cwt. 
lower  than  last  year.  The  pork  loins  weigh- 
ing 8  to  12  ibe.  are  $8.35  cwt.  lower  on  a  car- 
lot  basis. 

Choice  and  prime  wooled  lambs  are  $4.75 
cwt.  to  $5.25  cwt.  below  a  year  ago  and  the 
35  lbs.  to  45  lbs.  lamb  carcasses  are  $6.60 
cwt.  below  last  year. 

Here's  a  summary  Just  released  by  USDA 
on  the  imports  of  red  meats  In  1966.  The 
total  pounds  was  1  billion  273  million 
pounds — 26%  greater  than  In  1966.  Low 
prices  for  Imported  meat  In  Western  Europe 
diverted  greater  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  where  markets  were  more  attractive. 

Mutton  Imports  showed  the  largest  per- 
centage gain  of  all  meats  In  1966,  up  102% 
over  a  year  earlier.  Imports  of  beef  and 
veal  showed  a  subatantl&l  gain,  up  192  mil- 
lion pounds,  or  27%.  Along  with  mutton. 
Imports  of  boneless  processing  beef  showed 
the  greatest  Increase,  accounting  for  81% 
of  all  Imported  beef  and  veal.  Demand  for 
processing  beef  has  been  strong  In  the  VS. 

Certain  meat  Is  covered  by  the  Meat  Im- 
port Law.  (Pli.  88-483.)  This  Includes 
fresh,  frozen,  Eujd  chilled  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
and  goat.  Imports  of  these  meats  totaled 
823.4  nolUlon  pounds  In  1966.  This  la  up 
84%  from  1966  but  below  the  890  million 
pound  import  quota  for  the  year,  and  xin- 
der  the  979  million  pounds  which  la  required 
to  trigger  action  under  the  law. 

Pork  Imports  were  14%  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  with  the  major  Increase  In  canned 
hams,  shoulders  and  other  canned  products. 

Lamb  Imports  showed  a  19%  Increase  over 
1966.  8o  we  see  that  while  mutton  Im- 
ports were  up  102%,  lamb  Imports  were  not 
up  nearly  that  much  but  up  19%. 

The  above  Information  on  Unports  is  de- 
taUed  In  the  March  27,  1967  issue  of  the 
USDA  pubUcatlon   "Foreign  Agriculture." 

You  might  alao  be  Interested  In  the  Jan- 
uary Imports,  the  latest  Information  I  have 
available. 

(Tboosand  poonda] 
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REMARKS  OP  GOV.  GEORGE 
ROMNEY,  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Chamberlain]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the>  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matteu. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  hia  speech  delivered  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  April  7,  1967,  the  Governor  of 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  George 
Romney,  made  known  his  views,  relating 
to  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  In  un- 
equivocal language.  Because  of  the 
broad  natlofial  Interest  In  what  Governor 
Romney  had  to  say,  as  reflected  by  press 


reports,  I  include  in  the  Rccoao  the  com- 
plete text  of  his  remarks.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  the  editorial 
comment  of  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  on  April  8.  commending  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  position  he  has  taken. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
RncARKS  BT  Oov.  QsoBox  RoMMXT,  Or  Mica- 

lOAN,    AT   THB    160th    AMinVKBSABT    DlNNXt, 
THK     HABTTOaD     TOUfl,     HAITrOKD,     OONN., 

Apul  7,  1967 

In  the  rip  tide  of  today's  heated  debate 
on  the  paramount  issue  confronting  our 
nation,  there  Is  one  Incontestable  truth:  It 
is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States  with. 
draw  from  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  either  to  cata- 
log past  mistakes  or  to  prescribe  what  ought 
to  be  done  In  the  next  four  days,  weeks,  or 
four  months  In  that  embattled  comer  of 
Southeast  Asia  that  so  drastically  affects 
every  Ama-lcan  hearthstone. 

Vietnam  Is  a  name  that  boxes  the  compass. 
It  presents  problems  that  cannot  be  resolved 
by  crafty  political  gamesmanship  that  seeks 
to  homestead  the  inside  track  on  an  issue 
that  will  win  the  American  Presidency. 

Vietnam  Is  not  just  foreign  affairs  as  it 
might  have  been  called  a  generation  behind 
us.  It  cuts  across  every  vital  sector  of  na- 
tional life — xu-ban  and  rural  modernization, 
economic  and  social  welfare,  campus  environ- 
ments, chxut^h  affairs,  and  the  all-encompaas- 
Ing  public  morality.  It  affects  most  poign- 
antly thoae  American  boys  who  are  fighting 
and  th^r  families  and  loved  ones  at  home. 

Moreover,  every  nation  around  the  globe 
judges  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  against 
the  way  in  which  we  comport  ourselves  on 
this  Issue  at  home. 

And  It  Is  not  a  test  of  wills  to  see  which 
Party  will  be  the  peace  party — which  can- 
didate wlU  be  the  hawk  or  dove. 

Too  often  the  complex  policies  Involved  In 
South  Vietnam  are  reduced  to,  "do  we  bomb" 
or  "do  we  withdraw."    It's  not  that  simple. 

Problem  is  pUed  on  problem  in  a  tangled 
heap  that  challenges  our  intelligence,  our 
stamina  and  oiu*  faith. 

When  people  become  frustrated  and  con- 
fusion reigns,  the  desire  for  a  simple  answer 
Increases.  We  cannot  let  this  desire  cloud 
our  thinking  or  misguide  our  action. 

Although  efforts  to  induce  negotiations 
have  not  worked  up  to  this  point,  they 
BbotUd  be  pursued  vigorously.  But  since  they 
haven't  worked  yet,  demands  for  a  sharp 
change  of  course  wUl  undoubtedly  be  inten- 
sified. 

What  change  could  take  the  direction  of 
massive  military  escalation? 

Bfany  thoughtful  and  responsible  Ameri- 
can leaders  are  beginning  to  speak  In  this 
vein.  Indeed,  among  the  general  public 
there  appears  a  visible  groundswell  of  Im- 
patience leading  to  a  mood  of  "Let's  get  It 
over  with;  let's  crush  them  once  and  for  all." 

This  simplistic  reaction  la  tempting  but 
wrong. 

First,  by  actions  approaching  devastation 
of  a  non-white  Asian  people,  we  would  play 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  They 
would  use  this  effectively  to  paint  us  In  iheii 
propaganda  as  ruthless  oppressors  and  mlll- 
tarlsta — the  very  opposite  of  our  true  role 
in  the  world. 

Second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  stopping 
the  expansion  of  Communism,  we  must  re- 
member that  a  devastated  Vietnam  would 
not  be  a  buffer.    It  would  be  a  vacuum. 

Third,  we  must  never  forget  that  substan- 
tial escalation  Is  still  possible  on  both  sides. 

Vietnam  does  not  stand  by  itself  In  Inter- 
national affairs. 

Others  who  watch  the  world  frontiers  of 
freedom  fear  a  bogdown  In  Vietnam  may 
make  us  vulnerable  to  Communist  pressure, 
intrigue  and  subversion  In  lAtln  America, 
lurope,  the  Bfiddle  Basit,  Afrioa  and  else- 
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where.  They  wonder  if  America  can  use  ef- 
fectively our  prlndples,  purpose  and  power 
for  peace  and  progress  around  the  world. 

Before  us  stretch  grief-laden  straits  that 
must  be  navigated  with  resolute  will  and 
genuine — and  I  repeat  genuine — willingness 
to  reach  that  solution  that  will  lead  to  a 
just  peace. 

Failure  to  recite  a  catalog  of  past  mistakes 
does  not  mean  that  the  past  cannot  Instruct 
tiie  present  and  the  future.  It  Is  a  useful 
exercise  to  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  lessons 
that  emerge  from  Vietnam. 

One  lesson  surely  Is  that  a  commitment  of 
the  character  and  masslveneea  of  ours  In  a 
country  the  size  of  Vietnam  has  the  In- 
evitable result  of  turning  it  into  an  Ameri- 
can dependency. 

This  is  as  iinoonsclonable  to  our  tradi- 
tion as  It  la  reaented  by  other  free  nations. 
We  can  hardly  be  happy  when  our  every 
decision  not  merely  affects  but  largely  directs 
the  intimate  daily  life  of  a  sister  nation. 

We  must  avoid  such  future  entrapments. 

Another— and  I  hope  well-learned — lesson 
\B  that  we  must  avoid  commitments  that 
grow  like  Topey.  Thwe  lias  been  a  failure  to 
decide  what  the  scope  and  nature  of  our 
Vietnam  commitments  ought  to  be. 

We  now  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of 
President  Elsenhower's  decision  thirteen 
years  ago  not  to  deploy  ground  troops  In 
Vietnam.  Starting  with  a  decision  In  1964 
to  afford  modest  economic  support  and  lim- 
ited military  advice,  we  now  find  ounelves 
totally  comnUtted — with  a  current  force  In 
being  approaching  half  of  a  million  men  and 
a  direct  budgetary  outlay  of  at  least  924 
bUUon  yearly,  almost  one  fifth  of  our  na- 
tional budget. 

Our  Interest  has  been  defined  largely  by 
the  commitment,  rather  than  the  commit- 
ment by  the  Interest. 

The  final  major  lesson  is  that  any  admin- 
istration must  l>e  frank,  open,  and  straight- 
forward In  counseling  with  the  American 
people.  Vietnam  has  given  rise  to  a  rupture 
of  tnist  between  governors  and  governed  for 
which  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  paraUel  m 
American  history. 

Not  only  has  the  public  thus  been  largely 
excluded  from  Its  direct  sovereign  role  In 
declalon-maklng  but  Congress  has  been  by- 
passed. There  Is  no  excuse  here  of  lack  of 
time,  or  of  the  small  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency. This  Is  the  foiuth  largest  war  In 
our  history. 

On  this  point,  I  am  going  to  let  Abraham 
Lincoln  speak  for  all  Americans  who  feel 
that  there  Is  something  terribly  wrong  about 
this. 

Lincoln,  confronted  with  this  precise  Is- 
sue when  In  Congress,  wrote  to  his  law  part- 
ner, WlUian  Hemdon:  "AUow  the  Preeident 
to  Invade  a  neighboring  nation  whenever  he 
shall  deem  It  necessary  to  repel  an  Invasion, 
And  you  allow  him  to  do  so  whenever  he 
may  choose  to  say  he  deems  It  necessary  for 
such  purpose,  and  you  allow  blm  to  make 
war  at  pleasure.  Study  to  see  If  you  can 
llx  any  limit  to  his  power  In  this  respect, 
after  having  given  him  so  much  as  you  pro- 
Pose.  If  today  he  should  choose  to  say  he 
thinks  It  necessary  to  Invade  Canada  to  pre- 
vent the  British  from  Invading  us.  bow  could 
you  stop  him?  Tou  may  say  to  lilm.  'I  see 
Qo  probability  of  the  British  Invading  us;' 
but  he  will  say  to  you.  'Be  silent:  I  see  It. 
If  you  don't.' " 

Lincoln  continued:  "The  provision  of  the 
Constitution  giving  the  war-making  power 
to  Congress  was  dictated,  as  I  understand 
it.  by  the  following  reasons:  Kings  had  al- 
ways been  involving  and  impoverishing  their 
people  In  wars,  pretending  generally,  U  not 
Always,  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  the 
object.  This  our  convention  understood  to 
be  the  most  oppressive  of  all  kingly  oppres- 
sions, and  they  resolved  to  so  frame  the  Con- 
stitution that  no  one  man  should  hold  the 
power  of  bringing  this  oppression  upon  us. 


But  your  view  destroys  the  whole  matter, 
and  places  Our  President  where  kings  have 
always  stood." 

Adhering  to  the  Constitutional  process 
could  prevent  similar  entrapments  in  the 
future. 

But  where  do  we  stand  now? 

It  is  patently  clear  that  the  massive  build- 
up in  American  and  allied  might  has  not 
only  made  defeat  unthinkable,  but  makes 
possible  the  breaking  of  the  spiiie  of  enemy 
main  force  battalions. 

Our  mlUtary  effort  must  succeed.  I  believe 
that  we  mxiat  use  mlUtary  force  as  neces- 
sary to  reduce  or  cut  off  the  flow  of  men  and 
supplies  from  North  Vietnam,  to  knock  out 
enemy  main  force  units,  and  to  provide  a 
military  shield  for  the  South.  We  must  give 
our  gallant  fighting  men  our  full  support. 

Action  In  the  South  holds  out  the  prom- 
ise of  a  series  of  conventional  mUltary 
victories. 

Obviously  this  does  not  mean  cessation  of 
guerilla  activity.  Nor  does  It  portend  a 
significant  breakthrough  In  that  "other 
war" — the  pacification  program.  But  It  does 
mean  that,  with  the  achievement  of  mili- 
tary dominance  in  the  traditional  sense  we 
will  have  reached  a  decisive  moment  in  the 
course  of  the  war. 

But  before  that  moment  Is  reached  we  must 
ask  ourselves  onoe  again  what  Is  the  shape 
of  the  peace  we  seek  In  Vietnam?  What  do 
we  hope  to  leave  behind  when  our  task  there 
Is  done? 

We  must  recognize  the  danger  that  sub- 
stantial military  victories  oould  Inflate  our 
peace  alms.  I  find  this  prospect  extremely 
disquieting. 

Too  often  in  the  tides  of  history,  men  have 
sought  to  ratlonaUze  sacrifices  already  made 
by  seeking  wider  goals.  We  must  guard 
against  falling  Into  this  pattern  In  Vietnam. 

We  must  stand  Immovably  against  all  pres- 
sures which  wo\Ud  preclude  a  Just  peace. 

Hopefully,  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  "peace 
with  amnesty." 

In  a  "peace  with  amneety"  In  South  Viet- 
nam, all  citizens  would  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate In  the  political  process,  provided  they 
abide  by  the  ground  rules. 

Specifically,  Individual  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  would  be  permitted 
to  participate  freely  in  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam,  on  condition  that  It  abandon 
Its  xise  of  political  terrorism.  Its  subservience 
to  any  foreign  communist  organization,  and 
then  disband. 

This  would  not  mean  that  a  coalition  gov- 
eriunent  Involving  the  National  Uberatlon 
Front  would  be  forced  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  opposed  to  any  such 
coaUtion  government. 

It  would  mean  that  all  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  be  given  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity, as  Individuals,  for  peaceful  participa- 
tion m  shaping  the  futiue  of  their  country. 

Unless  we  pursue  this  proposition  or  some 
similar  solution,  we  will  face  a  very  lengthy 
and  brutal  struggle  in  winning  the  "other 
war." 

It  would  be  far  wiser  and  more  compas- 
sionate to  Include  today's  enemies  In  tomor- 
row's peace  than  to  court  the  htunan  suffer- 
ing to  both  the  South  Vietnamese  and  our 
own  fighting  men  that  a  drawn-out  "other 
war"  stniggle  would  demand. 

Unless  "peacs  with  amnesty"  can  be 
achieved  In  South  Vietnam,  then  It  would 
be  necessary  to  break  the  spine  not  only  of 
the  main  force  battalions  but  of  the  Viet 
Cong  guerUlas  as  well  In  order  to  win  the 
"other  war." 

The  United  States  is  the  most  powerful 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  we  are 
not  omnipotent. 

While  there  are  no  limits  to  what  we  can 
destroy,  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can 
build. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  this  fateful  strug- 


gle depends  on  what  the  South  Vletnamsae 
do  In  rebuilding  their  own  society  and  oom- 
mxinltles  as  well  as  on  what  we  do  In  helping 
them. 

The  "other  war"  Is  primarily  their  war. 

It  combines  anti-guerilla  warfare,  political 
and  psychological  warfare,  social  and  eco- 
nomic weapons,  pacification  and  civic  action 
programs,  and  reconciliation  iHX>grams  to 
win  back  those  Viet  Cong  members  who  are 
more  nationalists  than  communists. 

The  villages  and  hamlets,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  live,  are  the  very  base  at 
South  Vietnamese  existence,  and  thus  the 
base  for  South  Vietnam's  future— either 
Communist  or  free.  The  Viet  Cong,  recog- 
nizing this,  directs  Its  primary  campaign  of 
terror  ema  assassination  against  them — ^not 
against  Saigon. 

Our  fighting  men,  not  only  In  battie  but  In 
counUess  individual  acts  of  consideration 
and  concern  for  the  suffering  pe<^le  of  Viet- 
nam have  proved  they  are  truly  magnificent 
Americans. 

But  It  would  be  a  tragic  error  to  ask  them 
to  take  over  the  "other  war"  as  some  have 
proposed. 

Taking  on  the  responsibility  for  the  "other 
war"  would  tie  down  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  troops  for  many  years.  It  would 
undermine  the  Initiative  and  capacity  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  help  themselves.  It 
would  transform  South  Vietnam  Into  an 
American  military  colony  which  America 
neither  wants  nor  needs. 

We  have  already  Americanized  the  shoot- 
ing war.  We  should  not  Americanize  the 
"other  war". 

The  Hanoi  leaders  may  be  holding  out  in 
tlie  desperate  hope  that  America  will  tire 
of  tlie  struggle,  that  our  purpose  will  falter, 
that  disillusionment  and  discord  here  at 
home  will  somehow  Induce  us  to  abandon 
our  friends  and  dishonor  our  commitments 
by  pulling  back  or  pulling  out. 

That  Is  a  false  hope — and  I  for  one  will  not 
contribute  to  It.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that 
I  vrill  neither  give  encoxu^gement  to  Hanoi's 
aggressive  course,  nor  undermine  our  Presi- 
dent In  sincere  effcwts  to  bring  peace  to  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  even  heard  that  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  think  a  Republican  admlnlstratlcm 
might  come  Into  power  that  would  settle  on 
their  terms. 

For  what  it  Is  worth,  I  would  like  to  tell 
them  right  now  that  here  Is  one  Republican 
I  can  speak  for  who  wUl  not  settle  on  their 
terms  under  any  drcumstancee! 

With  our  help,  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
made  a  start  toward  building  a  stable,  repre- 
sentative, civilian  government  at  the  national 
level.    This  is  encouraging. 

America's  major  objective  and  contribu- 
tion must  be  a  Just  peace. 

The  political,  social  and  ectmomlc  develop- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  and  of  all  South- 
east Asia  cannot  readily  start  or  eventually 
take  off  without  peace. 

So  much  remains  to  be  done— and  pa- 
tiently so. 

Let  us  build  stone  by  stone  upon  the 
dreams  and  concepts  that  have  served  this 
nation  from  its  birth. 

Let  \iB  get  on  with  the  task.  Let  us  be 
ready  to  move  our  dreams  and  our  beliefs 
In  freedom  from  the  drawing  boards  to  the 
conference  table. 

Let  us  pvirsue  with  strength  tlie  Just  peace 
In  South  Vietnam  that  our  prayers  should  so 
eameeUy  seek,  and  that  may  yet  be  within 
our  grasp. 

So  doing,  we  can  fulfill  our  role  as  "the 
last,  beet  hope  of  earth.  .  .  .  The  way  Is 
plain,  pe(u;ef  ul,  generous,  Just." 

[From  the  T^nalng   (IClcb.)   8tate  Journal 
Apr.  8, 19671 

SPEECH    ON    VtETNAM    DOXS    ROMMXT    CZEDIT 

Millions  of  Amerloana,  Including  pollttclaos 
and  pundits,  awaited  Oov.  Romney's  speech 
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In  Hartford.  Conn.,  to  se«  whether  h«  would 
emerge  as  a  hawk  or  a  dove  on  Vietnam. 

In  our  judgment,  he  did  not  show  him- 
self to  be  In  either  category  but  gave  solid 
evidence  that  he  has  devoted  long,  sober  and 
penetrating  thought  to  the  broad  and  deep 
significance  of  the  conflict  and  Its  ImpUca- 
tlona  for  the  future. 

We  believe  that  by  showing  as  he  did  In 
his  speech  his  keen  recognition  of  all  that 
Is  Involved  In  the  war,  the  Michigan  governor 
greatly  strengthened  his  standing  m  national 
politics  In  which  he  ts  regarded  as  a  front- 
runner  for  the  Republican  presidential  nom- 
ination m  1968. 

But  he  was  not  making  the  war  a  partisan 
political  Issue.  In  general,  he  supported 
President  Johnson's  basic  policy  In  Vietnam 
and  his  8p>eech  drew  praise  from  the  White 
Bouse. 

And,  citing  reports  that  the  leaders  In 
Hanoi  think  a  Republican  administration 
might  come  Into  power  that  would  settle  on 
their  terms,  Romney  said : 

"For  what  It  Is  worth,  I  would  like  to  tell 
them  right  now  that  here  Is  one  Republican 
I  can  speak  for  who  will  not  settle  on  their 
terms  under  any  drcumstanceel" 

There  Is  good  cause  to  believe  that  he  re- 
flected the  sentiment  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  when  he  said  that  "It 
Is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  Vietnam"  and  when  he  called  full 
support  of  "our  gallant  fighting  men." 

While  the  governor  warned  against  over- 
almpllfylng  "this  conflict  by  talking  only  in 
terms  of  bombing  or  withdrawal,"  he  sup- 
ported the  use  of  "military  force  as  neces- 
sary to  reduce  or  cut  off  the  flow  of  men  and 
supplies  from  North  Vietnam,  to  knock  out 
enemy  main  forces,  to  provide  a  military 
shield  for  the  South,  and  to  estabUsh  mili- 
tary dominance." 

Romney  said  the  failure  to  Induce  negotia- 
tions at  this  time  should  not  result  In  mas- 
sive military  escalation  and  that  "we  should 
continue  to  seek  meaningful  negotiations" 
opening  the  way  eventually  for  South  Viet- 
nam to  achieve  "peace  with  amnesty." 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  governor  said 
one  lesson  to  be  learned  tiozn  the  war  In 
Vietnam  "Is  that  we  must  avoid  commit- 
ments that  grow  like  Topey." 

He  declared  that  the  public  "has  been 
largely  excluded  from  its  direct  soverelgn- 
role  In  decision-making"  and  that  Congress 
has  been  by-passed. 

On  this  point  he  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  saying: 

"Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neigh- 
boring nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
necessary  to  repel  an  invasion  and  you  allow 
him  to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  It  necessary  for  such  purp)06e.  and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure." 

It  can  be  expected  that  Gov.  Romney  will 
now  become  a  target  for  both  the  hawks  and 
doves  who  may  have  hoped  they  could  count 
him  among  them.  We  think  he  should  l>e 
credited  for  a  forthright  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  his  views  on  one  of  the  most 
Important  Issues  confronting  America  with- 
out regard  for  the  political  consequences. 


SOME  OPTIONS  FOR  U.S.  TRADE 
POLICY  AFTER  THE  KENNEDY 
ROUND 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlonan  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuh- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remtuiEs  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  an  article 
in  the  March  6,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News  titled 
"The  Next  Approach  to  Free  Trade" 
presents  an  exposition  of  the  ideas  about 
the  future  direction  of  UB.  trade  policy, 
and  explores  their  relative  merits.  This 
well-prepared  article,  written  by  Senior 
Associate  Editor  Earl  V.  Anderson,  gives 
particular  attention  to  Ideas  for  forming 
special  trade  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  and  other  Important  trad- 
ing nations,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  effects  of  the  Canada-United  States 
automotive  products  agreement,  and  the 
possibility  of  future  such  agreements 
with  Canada. 

Mr.  Anderson's  firtlcle  is  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  discussion  about  our  for- 
eign tt&de  policy.  With  unanimous  con- 
sent the  text  of  his  article  follows: 

TH«  NkXT  AFPtOACH   TO   FUX   TKAOB 

(By  Earl  V.  Anderson,  senior  associate 
editor) 

Fotir  regional  trade  blocks,  permitting 
tariff-free  trade  among  member  countries, 
exist  today: 

European  Economic  Community:  Belgium. 
France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
West  Germany. 

Europesm  Free  Trade  Association:  Austria, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, United  Kingdom. 

Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association: 
Argenltne,  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia,  Ecuador. 
Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Central  American  Common  Market:  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras. 
Nicaragua. 

1M7  is  going  to  be  one  "helluva  year." 
That  prophesy,  almost  an  afterthought, 
comes  from  a  chemical  industry  executive 
discussing  the  future  of  U.S.  international 
trade  policy.  The  gentleman  couldnt  h* 
more  correct.  This  will  be  quite  a  year  In- 
deed for  while  intflrnationally  minded  chem- 
ical men  are  intently  watching  Geneva  for 
the  pboto-flnlsb  outcome  of  the  Kennedy 
round,  they  should  also  be  considering  the 
U.S.  alternatives  and  prospects. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1082  eacplrea 
on  June  30.  The  Kennedy  round,  which  was 
launched  by  the  act.  comes  to  an  end  along 
with  It.  And  the  U.S.  must  decide  whether 
it  will  plunge  into  another  freer  trade  cru- 
sade as  it  did  when  It  passed  the  Trade  Ex- 
pAnsioQ  Act.  whether  It  will  retrench  along 
more  conservative,  protectionist  lines,  or 
whether  it  will  settle  on  a  trade  policy  some- 
where In  between. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  suspect  timt  VS. 
decision  makers  will  continue  to  advocate 
a  policy  of  less  restrictive  international  trade. 
After  all.  it  has  been  the  AmerlctJi  Way  for 
more  than  30  years.  The  U.S.  started  out  on 
the  liberal  trade  path  when  It  passed  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1934  [It  has  embraced  the  most- 
favored-natlon  (MFN)  principle  consistently 
since  1922];  It  picked  up  the  pace  in  1948 
when  it  Joined  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT);  and  it  broke 
into  a  gallop  when  it  passed  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

There  are  equally  valid  reasons  why  the 
U.S.  may  find  it  expedient  to  shy  away  from 
another,  intensive  freer-trade  Initiative — or 
at  least  to  consider  a  new  approach. 

Whatever  the  policy,  this  is  the  year  in 
which  it  wUI  start  to  take  shape.  There  wUi 
not  be  major  trade  legislation  this  year  de- 
signed to  smash  trade  l>arrlerB  on  the  scale 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Instead,  there 
will  be  only  stopgap  or  interim  trade  legisla- 
tion. But  the  spadework  wUl  begin,  and  the 
few  plans  that  have  been  fermenting  while 
the  Kennedy  round  was  In  session  wlU  be 
brought  into  the  open  after  negotiations  end. 


New  ideas  will  be  developed,  and  the  busi- 
nessman wUl  liave  to  decide  which  one  he 
and  his  industry  should  support. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  World  conditions, 
both  political  and  economic,  are  shifting 
rapidly  and  generate  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion. Officials  embroiled  In  the  Kennedy 
roimd,  both  in  and  out  of  Government,  are 
weary  from  four  years  of  difficult  and  tax- 
ing negotiations. 

Uncertainty  clouds  the  outcome  of  the 
Kennedy  round  even  though  the  end  Is  just 
around  the  corner.  Nobody  can  predict  what 
the  final  Kennedy  round  package  will  in- 
elude,  or  if  there  is  to  be  a  final  package  at 
all.  If  negotiators  agree  upon  reciprocal  tar- 
iff cuts,  however  small  and  limited,  some  will 
consider  the  Kennedy  round  a  success. 
Others  already  call  It  a  failure  because  there 
is  absolutely  no  chance  of  approaching  the 
goals  originally  set  for  the  trade  talks. 

The  confusion,  the  weariness,  and  the  un- 
certainty have  made  even  the  most  ardent 
free  traders  apprehensive  and  have  protec- 
tionists crying,  "I  told  you  so."  Some  of  the 
apprehension  stems  from  a  feeling  that  the 
traditional,  unconditional  MFN  principle 
and  the  multilateral  form  of  negotiation  used 
in  GATT  trade  talks  may  no  longer  be  effec- 
tive. 

Meanwhile,  the  perceptibly  mounting  tide 
of  protectionist  sentiment  goes  beyond  mere 
gloating.  In  the  UJS.,  the  signs  are  scattered 
but  unmistakable: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100,  which 
chides  the  Administration  for  even  consider- 
ing to  negotiate  American  Selling  Price  and 
an  international  antidumping  code. 

A  Congressional  investigation  of  steel  im- 
ports. 

The  Herlong-Hartke  proposal,  which  callt 
for  much  tighter  U.S.  antidumping  laws. 

The  protectionist  tone  oS  a  speech  made  by 
master  orator  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  (R.-Dl.j 
before  the  Trade  Relations  Council  in  De- 
cember. 

The  Insistence  by  several  farm  groups  to 
abandon  the  Kennedy  round  altogether. 

Nor  are  protectionist  tendencies  conQned 
within  U.S.  borders.  World  trade  analysts 
are  convinced  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  has  little  appetite  for 
lowering  lU  protective  t>arrlers.  In  fact,  In 
the  critical  agricultural  field,  it  has  adopted 
a  policy  that  makes  foreign  access  to  Its  mar- 
kets even  more  difficult.  Australia  recently 
put  into  effect  a  variable  import  levy  system 
designed  to  protect  its  chemical  Industry. 
Tariffs  are  assessed  according  to  the  differ- 
ence In  the  Import  price  and  the  price  of  the 
domestic  product.  In  Canada,  the  chemical 
industry  Is  incensed  about  Tariff  Resolution 
120,  a  government  propsal  that  recommendi 
far  lower  tariffs  on  chemicals  than  the  In- 
dustry thinks  It  must  have  to  survive. 

STOP  OB  GO 

The  weariness  and  frustration  caused  by 
the  Kennedy  round,  along  with  the  confus- 
ing crosscurrents  of  opinion,  have  fostered 
the  belief  that  what  is  really  needed  Is  a 
moratorium  on  tariff  and  trade  talks.  Such 
a  breather  would  give  the  world's  major 
trading  nations  a  cliance  to  recharge  their 
batteries,  to  digest  the  results  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  to 
consider  their  futxire  trade  policy  carefully 
and  deliberately. 

Nobody  has  endorsed  the  idea  officially. 
However,  opinions  expressed  privately  sug- 
gest that  a  one-  to  three-year  hold  on  fur- 
ther negotiations  wouldn't  be  detrimental 
to  world  trade. 

Such  an  attitude  is  far  from  unanimous. 
Most  freer  trade  advocates  insist  that  the 
momentum  toward  lees  restricted  trade  must 
be  maintained.  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R.- 
Mo.),  a  Congressional  delegate  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round  and  one  of  the  men  on  Capitol 
Hill  most  familiar  with  trade  problems,  U 
among  them.    He  says  that  unless  the  mo- 
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mentum  generated  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  the  Kennedy  round  Is  maintained, 
XS3.  trade  policy  "could  settle  into  a  series 
of  fragmented  ad  hoc  responses  unrelated  to 
economic  principle." 

This  bewildering  kaleidoscope  of  opinion 
doesn't  indicate  anything  definitive  as  far 
ss  a  new  U.8.  trade  policy  Is  concerned.  But 
it  Is  safe  to  assume,  despite  the  frequently 
warranted  forebodings  of  adamant  protec- 
tionists, that  the  U.S.  will  not  abandon  the 
principle  of  freer  trade  and  revert  to  rock- 
ribbed  protectionism.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  U.S.  will  not  embrace  a  liberal  trade 
policy  with  the  same  zest  It  displayed  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

This  Mexican  standoff  leads  to  two  pivotal 
questions.  What  form  or  method  will  our 
future  free  trade  policy  embrace?  How  much 
freedom  will  it  seek? 

Several  alternatives  are  available.  They 
vary  in  form  as  well  as  degrees  of  freedom. 
And,  of  course,  each  has  Its  share  of  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages: 

The  VS.  can  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
concept  of  multilateral  negotiation  in  reduc- 
ing tariffs  and  to  the  unconditional  MFN 
principle,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  GATT. 

It  can  adopt  a  condltlonal-MFN  attitude, 
which  would  permit  multilateral  negotia- 
tions, preferably  through  GATT.  But,  the 
TT.S.  would  offer  Its  tariff  concessions  only  to 
tiiose  coimtries  willing  to  reciprocate. 

It  can  Join  or  form  a  tvoad  free  trade  area, 
wlilch  would  bring  under  one  free  trade 
blanket  as  many  industrialized  countries  as 
would  l>e  willing  to  Join. 

It  can  consider  a  bilateral  free  trade  ar- 
rangement with  Canada. 

It  can  negotiate  "controlled"  or  "qualified" 
free  trade  arrangements,  covering  Bp>eclfic 
industries  or  products,  such  as  It  has  with 
Canada  in  the  Automotive  Agreement. 

FKW   cLcxa 

Which  one  of  these  alternativee.  if  any, 
will  it  be?  Those  industries  with  a  stake 
in  International  trade  that  have  looked  to 
Washington  for  clues  have  found  very  few. 
The  few  that  they  have  fo\ind  are  either  so 
conflicting  or  so  purposely  vague  that  they 
give  few  faints  as  to  the  future. 

The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  little 
thought  given  to  a  poet-Kennedy-round 
trade  policy  in  official  Washington.  This 
shouldn't  l>e  too  surprising.  All  of  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved  with  interna- 
tional trade  have  been  concentrating  upon 
the  Immediate,  pressing  problem:  squeezing 
some  measure  of  success  out  of  the  Ken. 
oedy  round.  Other  problems,  such  as  Viet- 
nam,  a  faltering  domestic  economy,  and 
civil  rights,  also  tend  to  push  trade  policy 
Into  the  background. 

American  industry  shouldn't  complain, 
however.  It  tuts  remained  conspicuously 
lUent  about  the  shape  of  future  VS.  world 
trade  policy.  The  chemical  industry  is  no 
exception. 

To  their  credit,  chemical  industry  leaders 
bave  devoted  a  lot  of  time  and  money  to 
the  Kennedy  round  and  its  implementation. 
They  have  concentrated  particularly  on  the 
fate  of  the  American  Selling  Price.  But, 
with  pitifully  few  exceptions.  It  seems  as 
though  chemical  men,  like  many  govern- 
ment offlcialB,  havent  looked  beyond  the 
Kennedy  round.  One  international  trade 
expert  worthy  of  the  name  says  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  his  own  company  to  do  much 
thinking  about  future  trade  affairs. 

This  shouldn't  l)e.  The  chemical  Industry 
bas  too  big  a  stake  In  world  trade  to  be 
apathetic  about  it.  Last  year,  U.S.  chemi. 
cal  exporu  reached  an  estimated  •2.65  bil- 
lion. That  may  be  only  about  6%  of  total 
output,  but  Ife  still  a  lot  of  business.  VS. 
ehemical  imports  totaled  aixnit  $990  mUlion 
••rt  year  and  are  becoming  an  increasing 
ooncem  because  they  have  been  growing 
twice  as  fast  as  exports  in  tlia  past  10  year*. 
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Most  of  the  thinUng  about  VS.  post- 
Kennedy-round  trade  policy  lias  been  done 
by  a  few  private  study  groups.  Among  the 
most  active  are  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation (NPA)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
its  Canadian  counterpart,  the  Private  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Canada  (PPAO)  in 
Montreal,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  and  the  Conunittee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy.  PPAC  has  under  way 
a  massive,  three-year  Atlantic  Economic 
Studies  Program  to  evaluate  the  prospects 
for  trade  Uberaiization  among  the  Atlantic 
countries;  that  is.  North  America  and  west- 
ern Europe.  The  study  natvu-ally  pays  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  economic  impact  on 
Canada  of  freer  (or  even  completely  free) 
trade  in  various  possible  alignments.  How. 
ever,  because  the  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  is  so  uniquely  close,  the  study 
considers  carefully  the  outlook  for  U.S. 
foreign  trade  policy  as  welL 

The  two  groups,  NPA  and  PPAC,  Jointly 
sponsor  another  organization,  the  Canadian- 
American  Committee,  which  has  placed  its 
emphasis  on  mutual  problems  and  Joint  op- 
portunities t>etween  two  countries,  including 
ways  in  which  they  can  collaborate  in  world 
trade  affairs.  It  has  completed  depth  studies 
on  a  bilateral,  Canadlan-U.S.  free  trade  area 
and  last  year  published  a  statement  recom- 
mending a  broader  trade  area  arrangement 
that  would  Include  European  countries  as 
well  as  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

Other  groups  tiave  been  active,  too.  The 
International  Economic  Policy  Association 
has  made  proposals  for  a  broad-based  free 
trade  area  that  could  Include  the  U.S.  The 
U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  held  a 
series  of  meetings  in  cities  throughout  the 
country  to  discuss  the  future  of  U.S.  inter- 
national trade  policy. 

EVALUATING  THE  COtmSES 

The  work  of  these  various  study  groups, 
enlightening  as  It  is,  won't  help  anyone  pre- 
dict what  Washington  will  do  eventually  in 
world  trade  affairs.  The  one  single  aspect 
of  future  U.S.  trade  policy  that  appears  cer- 
tain la  that  it  will  include  help  for  the 
LDC's — the  less  developed  countries.  The 
great  unknown  is  the  character  and  extent 
of  future  trade  policy  with  the  world's  indus- 
trialized nations. 

The  independent  studies  do,  however,  enu- 
merate the  paths  available  to  the  U.S.  as  far 
as  free  or  freer  trade  with  industrialized  na- 
tions is  concerned.  They  also  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  various  alternatives  and, 
more  important,  stimulate  thinking  of  gov- 
ernment and  indvistry  ofllclala  concerned 
with  the  problem. 

Assuming  that  a  mtMatorlum  on  trade 
talks  Is  out  of  the  question,  the  most  ob- 
vious alternative  is  for  the  U.S.  to  continue 
its  practice  of  granting  tariff  concessions  on 
an  MFN  basis  tmd  of  multilateral  negotiation 
through  GATT.  In  other  words,  no  cliange, 
except  that  the  policy  doesn't  have  to  l>e  as 
far-reaching  as  were  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

For  many  reasons,  this  is  the  most  likely 
course  of  a  new  foreign  trade  policy.  Be- 
cause it  doesn't  involve  any  basic  changes  in 
current  policy,  it  Is  the  least  complicated 
course  of  action.  It's  doubtful,  too,  that 
Congress  will  be  in  any  mood  to  give  the 
President  new,  sweeping  powers  to  lower 
trade  barriers  on  the  scale  that  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  did.  Nor  Is  it  likely  that  the 
President  vriil  seek  them.  Too  many  other 
problems  must  take  priority.  MFN,  by  wiiich 
concessions  granted  to  one  trading  partner 
are  automatically  extended  to  all  others,  is 
so  well  entrenched  in  U.S.  trade  policy  that 
it's  difficult  to  conceive  of  its  being  discarded 
casually.  Rep.  Ctirtis  has  warned,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  the  UJS.  decides  to  drop  MFN, 
"We  should  be  fully  aware  of  what  it  Is  we 
are  taking  leave  of  and  what  it  is  we  will  be 
xindertaking." 


Perhaps  the  most  convincing  argtiment  for 
continuing  the  MFN  principle  is  that  It  lias 
worked  extremely  well  from  a  free  trade 
point  of  view.  Since  1948,  the  year  after 
GATT  was  organized,  Free  World  exports 
have  risen  from  about  $50  billion  to  an  esti- 
mated $200  billion  last  year.  During  this 
time,  tariff  tyarriers  have  t>een  progressively 
lowered,  principally  through  five  rounds  of 
GATT  tariff  negotiations  (the  Kennedy 
round  Is  the  sixth) . 

Others  contend  that  wo\ild  trade  grew  de- 
spite MFN  concessions,  not  because  of  them. 
They  believe  that  the  exploding  economies 
of  moet  of  the  industrialized  countries 
sparked  the  growth  in  world  trade,  not  any 
method  of  negotiating  lower  tariffs. 

More  important,  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
enchantment with  MFN,  multilateral  nego- 
tiations, and  reciprocal  bargaining  that  cliar- 
acterlze  the  GATT  conferences.  The  disap- 
pointment, frustration,  and  sttunbilng  en- 
countered in  the  Kennedy  round  have 
nourished  such  feelings.  It  may  be  that  the 
very  success  of  MFN  has  made  it  less  useful 
now.  It  may  lie  that  some  of  the  world's 
major  trading  powers  won't  participate  In 
future  multilateral  tariff  sessions  like  the 
Kennedy  round,  either  because  they  don't 
want  to  or  because  they  can't.  Whatever 
the  reason,  there  Is  a  growing  tendency  to 
consider  alternatives  to  MFN  as  tools  to 
further  liberalize  world  trade. 

A  "conditional  MFN"  approach  may  bs  the 
answer.  It  would  allow  the  U.8.  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  GATT  negotiations  on  a 
multilateral  basis,  but  the  U.S.  would  only 
g^rant  tariff  concessions  to  those  countries 
that  offer  reciprocal  concessions. 

This  approach  appeals  to  many  opponents 
of  unconditional  MFN.  They  feel  that  it  Is 
sensible  and  fair.  But  it  has  Its  problems. 
It  would  violate  a  fundamental  GATT  prin- 
ciple and  a  traditional  UjS.  principle.  It 
would  destroy  GATT  Itself,  and  one  econ- 
omist wonders  whether  the  world  without 
GATT  would  be  better  than  the  vrorld  with 
GATT.  Conditional  MFN  probably  woiUdn't 
appeal  to  many  other  countries.  It  opens 
the  door  to  a  wave  of  massive  retaliation 
and  possible  trade  wars  and  could  reverse 
trade  concessions  that  we  already  have 
obtained. 

rSEX  TBAOX  AXKAS 

One  way  for  the  UJS.  to  escape  this  im- 
passe would  be  to  Join  a  regional  trade 
bloc — a  free  trade  area  or  customs  union.  If, 
indeed,  the  Administration  decides  that  It 
wants  to  continue  its  freer  trade  momentum, 
it  could  go  all  the  way  to  completely  free 
trade  through  a  regional  trade  bloc  without 
sacrificing  Its  sacred  MFN  principle  or  vio- 
lating GATT  rules. 

GATTs  Article  24  allows  such  regional 
trade  blocs,  which  eliminate  tariffs  com- 
pletely among  member  countries  but  not  for 
nonmembers,  if  the  arrangement  covers  "es- 
sentially all  trade."  Examples  of  customs 
unions  are  EEC  and  CACM  (Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market).  Free  trade  areas 
include  EFTA  (European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation) ,  LAFTA  (Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association),  Anglo-Irish  Free  Trade  area, 
and  the  Austrlalla-New  Zealand  Free  Trade 
area. 

Both  types  of  trade  blocs  grant  absolutely 
free  movement  for  intraregionai  trade.  There 
is  one  basic  difference,  however.  In  the  cus- 
toms union  or  common  market,  memt>er 
countries  adopt  a  common  external  tariff 
against  imports  from  nonmembers.  In  a 
free  trade  area  members  can  maintain  their 
own  individual  tariff  structures  against  non- 
member  Imports.  The  customs  union,  too. 
implies  a  greater  degree  of  harmonization 
in  the  economic  and  political  policies  of 
member  countries  than  the  free  trade  area. 

Proposals  calling  for  the  UJS.  to  Join  a 
regional  trade  bloc  specify  a  free  trade  are* 
rather  than  a  customs  union.  Why?  Be- 
cause   Congress   has    the    responslbUity   to 
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'■hape  n^.  trade  policy.  In  a  euBtoma  iinlon. 
It  woiUd  have  to  share  this  reeponslbillty 
with  the  govemmenta  of  other  natlona. 
Congresa,  reluctant  to  share  Ita  foreign  trade 
reqxuifilblllties  with  the  executive  branch, 
ocrtalnly  wouldn't  consider  «*""^"g  them 
With  a  foreign  government. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
aeveral  speclflo  propoeala  concerning  the 
XT .8.  and  Ita  role  In  a  possible  free  trade  area: 

The  Canadian-American  CSommittee  haa 
proposed  a  free  toade  association  that  would 
include  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 
and  her  EFTA  partners.  Later.  It  oould  be 
expanded  to  Include  the  EEC  oountrlea, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Canadian-American  Committee  haa 
also  studied  (but  has  not  proposed)  a  sec- 


ond plan:  a  free  trade  area  embracing  only 
Canada  and  the  U.S. 

The  International  Boonomlc  Policy  M- 
■odatlon  calls  for  a  trade  area  or  common 
market  that  would  cover  all  of  the  North 
Atlantic  aUlanoe  countries. 

The  Private  Planning  Association  of 
Canada  la  also  studying  the  poealbllltles  of 
a  trade  alliance  among  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantlo  community. 

In  his  recent  book,  "America  In  the 
Marketplace."  ex-Sen.  Paul  Douglas  says 
that  the  U.S.  aho\ild  establish  a  free  trade 
area  with  the  13  leading  countries  of  west- 
em  Europe.  This  would  Include  both  KBC 
and  EFTA  countries.  Uiter,  It  could  be 
opened  to  Greece,  Israel,  Turkey,  Central 
and     South     American     coimtrles,     Japan, 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

At  Its  convention  In  Ottawa  last  October, 
Canada's  Liberal  Party  recommended  that 
the  Canadian  government  start  negotiations 
to  establlBh  a  free  trade  area  embracing 
Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  the  Caribbean  coun- 
tries. 

An  unofficial  proposal,  originating  in 
Japan,  calls  for  a  Padflo  trade  area  that 
would  start  with  the  U.S.,  Canada.  Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  as  members. 

In  a  speech  In  London  more  than  a  year 
ago,  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R.-N.T.)  stated 
that.  If  Britain  doesn't  get  Into  EBC,  It 
should  consider  a  free  trade  area  that  would 
Include  Britain,  Canada,  the  UB.,  and. 
Indeed,  all  nations  of  OECD  (Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development). 


The  vxtrld's  leading  induatrialited  nationa  thared  thia  growth 
(In  mUllons  of  doUais] 
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8,450 
6.795 

37.008 
21.866 

180 
888 

3,704 
1.664 

1,530 
1,888 

170 
240 

1.720 
451 

183 
864 

l;086 
1,763 

1,508 
1.868 

100 
800 

1,772 
455 

301 
358 

8,110 
1.806 

1.686 
1.487 

260 
255 

1.888 
512 

219 
873 

8.838 
2.208 

1,857 
1,588 

330 
345 

1.043 
566 

250 
346 

4,110 

2.885 

1000 
1,012 

385 

400 

2,r5 
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NOBTR  ATLAMTIO  rOCXJB 

Most  of  the  proposals  for  a  free  trade  area 
have  two  things  In  common:  They  Include 
the  n.S.  and  Canada;  they  concentrate  upon 
the  North  Atlantic  coim tries  (though  their 
recommendations  about  which  European 
countries  should  be  the  charter  m«nbers 
vary). 

One  reason  for  the  emphasis  cm  a  North 
Atlantic  economic  partnership  Is  that  It 
would  embrace  just  about  all  of  the  major 
Industrialized  trading  nations  In  the  world, 
with  the  obvious  exception  of  Japan.  But, 
more  Important,  a  close-knit  Atlantic  alli- 
ance— a  strong  bond  with  Europ>e — has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since 
the  end  of  World  War  IL 

Militarily,  the  approach  haa  come  through 
NATO  (North  Atlantlo  Treaty  OrganlzaUon). 
But  NATO  Is  on  very  shaky  legs  right  now, 
and  anything  that  would  reinforce  the  At- 
lantic bonds  would  be  appealing  to  the  VS. 
Gen.  de  Gaulle,  who  Is  thinking  French  first 
and  European  second,  has  no  enthusiasm  for 
NATO.  He  has  dropped  his  NATO  obUga- 
tlons.  while  managing  to  retain  Its  benefits, 
and  has  forced  NATO  headquarters  to  move 
from  Paris  to  Brussels.  And  in  1969.  any 
NATO  member  can  leave  the  organization 
with  a  year's  notice. 

The  U.S.  has  also  usad  economic  rope  to 
lasso  European  countries.  In  this  respect, 
the  famous  Marshall  Plan  was  fantastically 
successful.  Even  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
had  as  Its  goal  a  closer  Atlantic  alliance. 
The  so-called  "dominant  supplier  authority" 
provision  of  the  act  enabled  the  President  to 
remove  completely  all  tariffs  on  products  in 
which  the  XJ£.  and  EEC  accoimted  for  more 
than  80%  of  Free  World  exports,  provided 
KXC  granted  reciprocal  concessions.  At  the 
time,  of  course,  the  U.S.  was  confident  that 
Britain  would  soon  become  a  member  of  EXC. 
With  Britain  as  an  EEC  member,  the  dom- 
inant supplier  authority  would  have  led 
to  free  trade  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
transatlantic  business.  In  effect.  It  would 
have   established    a   free   trade   beachhead. 


However,  France,  with  Its  famous  veto, 
blocked  Britain's  EEC  bid,  and  the  dominant 
supplier  authority  became  virtually  meaning- 
less. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  multinational  free 
trade  Eu-ea  with  the  U.S.  as  a  member  would 
sustain  the  free  trade  momentum  that  seems 
to  be  losing  some  of  Its  steam.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  it  is  Impractical,  how- 
ever. For  one  thing.  It  Is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  many  nations  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  free  trade  treaty.  There  are  many  compli- 
cations, and  the  "wearlneas  factor"  comes 
Into  the  picture.  There  Is  also  much  validity 
to  the  argimient  that  the  U.S.  couldn't  pos- 
sibly consider  exposing  Its  market  to  foreign 
competition  on  a  free  trade  basis  with  coiui- 
trtee  whose  labor  and  production  costs  dont 
approach  Its  own.  Too  many  American  com- 
panies would  be  driven  out  of  business  or 
forced  to  relocate  overseas.  Ironically,  many 
European  countries  fear  a  free  trade  arrange- 
ment with  the  U.S.  because  of  this  country's 
technological  advantage. 

Nor  do  trends  In  Europe  make  this  the  best 
time  to  strive  for  a  North  Atlantic  free  trade 
area.  Try  for  an  arrangement  with  EEC  and 
Its  Internal  struggles  woxUd  preclude  Its  even 
considering  a  broad  free  trade  area  with  the 
North  American  community.  Try  for  an  ar- 
rangement with  EPTA  and  the  wedge  driven 
between  the  European  blocs  may  be  more 
damaging  to  U.S.  interests  than  the  gains 
made  from  a  Joint  free  trade  area. 

Besides,  several  EFTA  coiintrles  are  long- 
ing for  association  with  or  membership  In 
EEC.  Britain  Is  making  new.  strong  gestures 
In  this  direction.  Yet,  the  ctrcumstances  are 
not  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  domi- 
nant supplier  authority  was  being  designed. 
This  time,  Britain  is  thinWT^g  more  "Euro- 
pean" and  lass  "Anglo-Saxan."  Britain's 
Prime  Minister.  Harold  Wilson,  may  be  tak- 
ing this  stand  publicly  as  insurance  against 
another  de  Gaulle  veto.  Or  he  may  be  sincere 
In  his  desire  to  build  up  Europe  as  a  "pUlar 
of  equal  strength"  with  the  UB.  Either  way. 
It  doesnt  Improve  the  proapeots  for  a  North 
Atlantic  free  trade  area  at  this  ttma. 


Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Oeorgt 
Ball  put  the  situation  in  proper  perspective 
last  year  when  he  testified  before  the  HouEe 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  are  two  ways  to  meah  the  North 
Atlantlo  countries: 

Try  for  a  federation  Immediately. 

Encotirage  European  unity  first  and,  at  the 
same  time,  strive  for  an  effective  partnership 
through  existing  International  groups  (like 
OATT,  NATO.  OECD,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund ) .  Said  Mr.  Ball,  "The  reali- 
ties of  power  and  politics  clearly  favor  the 
second." 

In  cold  reality,  then,  the  prospects  for  a 
North  Atlantic  free  trade  area  covering  most 
of  the  Atlantic  coomiimlty  countries  are 
very  dim  at  this  time.  Because  It  is  political- 
ly inopportune.  It's  unlikely  that  the  U.S. 
will  push  for  such  a  broad  trade  alliance.  To 
the  chagrin  of  most  UB.  businessmen,  the 
Government  seems  to  use  trade  policy  to 
gain  international  political  dividends  rather 
than  economic  dividends.  Because  U.S.  ex- 
ports traditionally  account  for  no  more  than 
4  or  6%  of  gross  national  product,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  get  away  with  It.  Right  now, 
there  are  no  political  dividends  to  collect,  as 
far  as  a  North  Atlantic  free  trade  area  is  con- 
cerned. 

Exportt  are  a  small  part  of  V.S.  gross  national 

product 

(Exports,  percent  of  ONP] 

Canada   H 

EEC    W 

EFTA 18 

Japan ._ . . —  10 

United  SUtee  * 

Source:  United  Nations. 

VOBIK  AlCXalCAN   OMLT 

FoUowtng  the  old  saw  that  "half  a  loaf 
ta  better  than  none."  If  a  broad  tree  trade 
area  Is  out  of  the  question,  a  narrower  one 
may  be  the  next  beet  thing.  One  such  pro- 
posal is  a  North  American  free  trade  area 
that  would  weld  the  UB.  and  Canada  Into 
a  regional  ti«da  bloc. 
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A  UB.-Caoada  trade  pact  would  certainly 
be  lees  ocoi^Iloated  to  consummate  than  a 
North  Atlantic  arrangement,  though  It  would 
not  be  without  problems.  It  would  also 
satisfy  the  prerequisite  that  the  UB.  can  only 


Canada.  The  BP  system  was  designed.  In 
part,  to  offset  the  economic  Influence  of  the 
UB.  but.  Ironically,  the  oppoelte  has  oc- 
curred. With  the  help  of  BP,  British  com- 
panlea  find  It  more  profitable  to  export  to 


dlans  think  It  would  be  Inevitable.  Others 
do  not.  They  point  out  that  the  probability 
of — and  the  need  for — political  harmony  in  a 
free  trade  area  Is  much  less  than  In  a  cus- 
toms union  such  as  EEC.     They  also  think 


tSn  in  a  ftee  trade  area  with  a  country  of     Canada   rather   than   Invest   directly   there,     that  the  UB.  would  be  careful  to  guarantee 
(»mparable   labor   and  production   costs.  If     MeanwhUe,  UB.  companies,  through  direct     Canadian    political    independence,    a    com- 


Indeed  this  la  a  prerequisite. 

This  proposal  has  received  a  lot  of  dlaciu- 
glon  recently.  Admittedly,  meat  of  the  dis- 
cussion haa  taken  place  in  Canada,  and  a  lot 
of  It  has  been  unfavorable.    One  of  the  key 


Investment  now  own  almost  half  of  Canadian 
Industry  (the  percentage  Is  higher  In  the 
chemical  Industry  alone). 

Despite   BP   and   general    Commonwealth 
ties,  Canadian-British  trade  Is  small  com- 


aueetions  Is,  "Who  wants  such  an  arrange-     pared  to  Canadlan-UB.  trade.     In  1966  for 


ment?"  Presimoably  not  the  U.S.  because 
there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  It  politically, 
and  the  economic  advantages  to  the  U.S.  are 
also  sparse  or  nonexistent. 

Canada  wants  free  trade,  but  on  as  broad 
a  base  as  possible.  Unlike  the  UB..  though, 
Canada's  foreign  trade  objectives  are  in- 
fluenced heavily  by  economics.  Canada's 
exports  account  for  more  than  30%  of  hw 
national  output.  Her  Imports  are  propor- 
tionately larger  than  thoee  of  the  U.S.,  too. 
Foreign  trade,  obviously,  Is  Important  to 
Canada. 

However.  If  a  broad  free  trade  area  Is  be- 
yond reach,  an  obvious  alternative  for  both 
oountrlee  Is  a  bilateral  arrangement.  The 
q>ark  wont  come  from  Washington,  though 
("What's  In  It  for  us") .  The  initiative  will 
have  to  come  from  north  of  the  border. 

Washington  might  respond  favorably  to 
such  a  Ctmadlan  initiative.  If  freer  trade 
remains  the  Administration's  goal  and  there 
Is  nowhere  else  to  turn,  the  UB.-Canadtan 
propoeed  would  be  one  way  to  maintain  mo- 
mentum toward  that  goal.  And  the  UB. 
rightly  regards  UB.-Canadlan  relations  as 
something  special — In  all  the  world  there  Is 
nothing  to  compare  with  their  3000-mile, 
unprotected,  common  border. 

For  Canada,  too.  It  might  be  the  next 
beet  thing  to  a  broader  free  trade  area.  Free 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Isn't  a 
new  Idea.  It's  been  talked  atwut  ever  since 
Canada  became  a  federation,  and  Canada 
celebrates  Its  100th  birthday  this  year.  Now, 
the  Idea  has  been  getting  much  more  than 
passing  Interest  In  Canada.  Dependent  as 
it  la  on  world  trade  and  with  the  Kennedy 
round  nishlng  to  a  close,  Canada  Is  looking 
ahead  to  Its  International  trade  proepects 
beyond  the  Kennedy  round.  Canada  has  set 
up  an  export  goal  this  year  of  811.26  billion, 
up  from  last  year's  eetlmated  $10  billion. 
The  significance  of  this  goal  can  be  beat 
appreciated  on  a  per-«^ta  basis.  It 
amounts  to  $563  for  each  Canadian.  In  the 
UB.,  per-caplta  exports  are  less  than  $160. 

In  many  of  their  speeches,  top-ranking 
Canadian  officials  have  emphasized  the  free 
trade  theme.  The  theme,  for  the  moet  part, 
has  been  consistent:  free  trade  on  the  broad- 
est possible  basis  and  reluctance  for  a  nar- 
row. Canadian-UB.  arrangement.  The  latter 
isn't  ruled  out  completely,  however.  In  a 
speech  before  PPAC  In  November.  Prime  Min- 
uter Lester  B.  Pearson  said,  "Hiere  are  worse 
things  that  a  customs  union  with  the  UB." 
But  the  fear  of  political  Implication  re- 
mains. In  the  same  speech,  he  also  said  that 
a  continental  free  trade  area  oould  lead  to 
a  "continental  no-Canada  area." 

Canada's  problem  la  simple  to  define  and 
difficult  to  solve.  It  wants  a  viable  domestic 
Industry,  but  It  has  a  population  of  only  30 
million  people  to  support  this  Industry.  It 
also  wants  to  remain  Independent  of  the 
UB..  both  politically  and  economically,  but 
disparity  In  power  and  size  Is  a  tough  foe  of 
Independency. 

Canada  developed  Its  own  secondary,  or 
manufacturing.    Industry    behind    a    high 


Instance  Canada  shipped  only  14%  of  Its  ex- 
ports to  Britain  but  67%  to  the  UB.  Simi- 
larly, Britain  accovmts  for  only  7%  of  Can- 
ada's Imports,  the  UB.  71%.  Wlt£t  Britain 
now  talking  seriously  about  joining  EEC, 
what  little  value  remains  In  the  BP  system 
may  disappear  completely. 

Another  paradox  In  the  Canadian  poelUon 
is  that,  although  she  seeks  the  freest  pos- 
sible trade  on  a  multi-lateral  basis,  Canada 
has  found  It  necessary  to  negotiate  In  the 
Kennedy  round  on  a  product-by-product 
basis.  The  original  Kennedy-round  scheme 
called  for  linear,  or  across-the-board,  tariff 
outs  on  as  many  products  as  possible.  Can- 
ada felt  that  linear  cuts  In  Its  own  tarlfla 
would  expose  Canadian  Industry  to  Increased 
foreign  competition.  Reciprocal  linear  cuts 
by  its  trading  partners,  mecoiwhlle,  wouldn't 
help  Canadian  exporters  significantly  be- 
cause Canadian  costs  still  would  be  higher 
than  those  of  its  foreign  competition. 

Thus,  Canada,  not  unlike  the  UB.,  finds 
Itself  advocating  a  policy  of  freer  trade  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis,  yet  stymied  by 
economic  realities  of  life.  It  wants — It 
needs — msss  marketa  for  Its  Industry.  But  If 
Canada  can't  achieve  these  mass  marketa 
through  linear  tariff  cuts  and  the  world 
lan't  ready  for  a  transatlantic  trade  alliance, 
Canada  might  consider  a  more  restrictive, 
regional  trade  bloc  with  the  U.S. 

Indeed,  many  In  Canada  are  considering 
It — again.  And  again,  Canadian  thinking  Is 
torn  between  the  obvious  advantages  of  ac- 
cess to  a  mass  market  of  200  million  neigh- 
boring U.8.  citizens  and  the  danger  to  Ca- 
nadian economic  and  political  Independence. 
Many  Canadian  Industrialists,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  In  the  chemical  Industry, 
think  that  Canadian  Industry  would  be 
swamped  by  American  competition  In  a  free 
trade  arrangement.  With  much  of  their  In- 
dustry already  controlled  by  Americans,  they 
believe  that  American  parent  companies 
would  relegate  their  Canadian  operations  to 
a  branch-plant  status.  They  also  argue  that 
it  would  be  much  easier  for  U.S.  Industry, 
with  Its  large,  efficient  plants,  to  adjust  to 
an  additional  market  of  30  million  people 
than  it  would  be  for  Canadian  Industry  to 
adjust  to  a  new  market  of  an  additional  300 
million  people. 

Not  all  Canadians  share  these  reservations. 
One  of  those  who  doesn't  U  Jack  Davis,  Lib- 
eral MP.  from  Coast  Capllano,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  a  leading  advocate  of  a  Cana- 
dlan-UB. free  trade  alignment  "as  a  first 
step."  Referring  to  the  branch-plant  argu- 
ments, he  says  Canadian  Industry  already 
has  a  branch-plant  economy,  brought  about 
by  protectionist  policies.  A  free  trade  area 
with  the  UB.  would  correct  the  situation,  he 
says. 

Mr.  Davis  agrees  that  some  Canadian  man- 
ufacturing Industries  may  succumb  to  UB. 
competition.  But  he  and  many  others  think 
that,  given  suitable  adjustment  provlslona 
and  an  adequate  transitional  period,  most 
Canadian  Industries  would  not  only  survive 


modlty  equally  valuable  to  the  UB.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  such  as  East- West  trade, 
Caitadlan  thinking  parallels  UB.  poUcy,  and 
It  Is  to  this  country's  benefit  to  have  a 
sympathetic,  Independent  ally  In  the  forums 
of  the  world. 

"szLxcnvz"  nxB  tkadk 

While  Canadians  weigh  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  UB.-Canada  free  trade  area,  very  little 
la  heard  In  the  UB.  about  the  subject,  except 
when  visiting  Canadian  dignitaries  mention 
It  In  a  speech.  The  UB.,  It  seems  reasonable 
to  expect,  won't  give  much  serious  attention 
to  the  propoeal  vinless  and  until  Initiative 
comae  out  of  Canada. 

One  option  for  future  Canadlan-UB.  trade 
relations,  however,  that  has  been  discussed 
frequently  In  the  UB.  la  the  Canadlan-U.S. 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Agreement,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  autopact.  The  auto- 
pa£t,  authorized  by  Congrees  under  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  (PJL 
89-383) ,  has  been  hailed  as  a  major  step  to- 
ward free  trade  In  automotive  products  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

A  "step  toward  free  trade"  It  may  be;  "free 
trade"  It  la  not.  It  Is,  Instead,  a  scheme  for 
controlled  or  regulated,  no-tariff  trade  on  a 
limited  number  of  products  Involving  a 
limited  niunber  of  comptanlee.  Sperry  Lea. 
American  director  of  research  for  the 
Canadian- American  Committee,  believes  that 
the  term  "selective  industrial  Integration" 
better  describes  the  autopact.  Whatever  the 
description,  the  autopewt  appears  to  be 
working  well  for  both  the  UB.  and  Canadian 
automotive  Industries.  Now,  IndustrlallBta 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  are  wondering  if 
it  might  be  extended  to  other  Industries  as 
well.  Within  the  chemical  Industry,  both 
the  Canadian  Chemical  Producers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Asso- 
ciation have  committees  studying  (If  not 
recommending)   the  possibility. 

The  autopact  removee  tariffs  on  auto- 
mobiles and  some  original  equipment  parta 
moving  between  Canada  and  the  UB.  for 
oompcmies  that  agree  to  meet  certain  condi- 
tions. These  conditions  require  participating 
companies  to: 

Maintain  the  Canadian  productlon-to- 
sales  ratio  that  prevailed  in  the  1964  model, 
year. 

Maintain  the  level  of  Canadian  value- 
added  to  impcH^  of  semiflnlahed  cars  that 
prevaUed  in  1964. 

Increase  the  Canadian  value-added  as  sales 
increase. 

Increase  the  level  of  Canadian  content  by 
fixed  amount  during  the  1966,  1967,  and 
1968  model  years. 

Because  auto  comi>anles  In  Canada  must 
meet  these  conditions  to  qualify  for  the  free 
trade  benefits  of  the  autopact  (and  the  bulk 
of  them  are  American-ovraed),  It  Is  oonsld-  , 
ered  as  much  an  Ottawa-Detroit  arrange- 
ment as  It  is  an  Ottawa-Washington  ar- 
rangement. The  pact  runs  through  the  1968 
model  year,  when  It  must  be  renewed. 

There  Isn't  universal  agreement  that  the 
autopact  Is  the  best  thing  for  the  Canadian 
and  American  car  manufacturers  and  their 
suppliers.  Nationalistic  Canadians  have 
attacked  it  as  "handing  the  country  over  to 
the  Americans."  Many  Americans  think 
that  the  Canadians  blackmailed  the  UB.  into 


"«."ui«,mrmg,    luausuT    oemaa    a    mgu  but  benefit  by  a  bilateral  free  trade  arrange       ^       ^  ,            ,  .v     .   *.,.««*io- 

tariff  wall,  ^t  wlth^uTk  mLs  market^  ment  with  the  UB.     The  PPAC  study  now  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  automotive 

tile  economy  of  size  that  such  a  market  per-  under  way  should  help  to  determine  whether  lndusti7  north  of  Uie  ^"■^^■^''J'}^ 

mlts.  It  is  a  relatively  inefficient  IndustryrA  «>ey  could  or  they  couldnt.  and  Knall  business  may  benefit  tte  Oan^^^i^^ 

gateway  through   the  high  tariff  wall  haa  The  argument  that  economic  union  with  car  buyer  still  must  pay  higher  Pflces  ( U 

»>«>n   provided    for   Britam   by   the   Brttlah  the  UB.  alone  may  or  may  not  lead  to  po-  not  quite  so  much  higher)  for  automoblle« 

Preference   (BP)    system  whitdi  sets  lower-  Utical  union  wUl  be  even  more  difficult  to  than  his  American  counterpart, 

than-normal   tariffs  on   British  axparts   to  reeolve  in  Canadians'  minds.     Many  Cana-  .Imperfect  though  It  may  be,  the  autopao$ 
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aeeitu  to  be  working  aa  well  aa  ita  pl&onen 
daxed  to  hope.  Automobile  and  parts  ship- 
ments have  Increased  In  both  directions  since 
the  pact  came  Into  effect.  Canadian  auto- 
motive exports  have  risen  more  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  but  they  started  from  a  much 
lower  base. 

The  Canadian  trade  deficit  In  automotive 
trade  with  the  U.S.  has  been  reduced  very 
little,  however.  This  trade  deficit.  In  tact, 
led  to  the  autopact.  Canada's  deficit  In 
automotive  trade  with  the  U.S.  had  been 
running  more  than  9W0  million  per  year. 
To  stimulate  exports,  Canada  concocted  a 
complicated  plan  to  remit  to  Canadian  auto 
producers  the  duty  they  paid  on  imported 
American  parts.  The  amount  of  remission 
depended  upon  how  much  the  companies 
increased  their  own  exports  to  the  U.S.  The 
U.S.,  under  its  customs  laws,  would  have  had 
to  levy  cotmtervalUng  duties  against  the 
Canadian  Imports.  The  situation  threat- 
ened to  break  Into  a  trade  war,  a  war  which 
both  sides  wanted  to  avoid.  The  autopact 
became  the  solution. 

Now  other  indnstrles  are  wondering  If  the 
two  governments  will  work  out  other  ar- 
rangements similar  to  the  autopact.  Several 
have  been  mentioned.  Including  chemicals. 
Others  are  tires,  forest  products,  primary 
metals,  power  plant  equipment,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

An  arrangement  such  as  the  autopact  offers 
several  advantages.  First,  it  eliminates  the 
artificial  barriers  that  spilt  a  natural,  single 
North  American  market  into  two  tariff- 
protected  regions.  It  aUows  Canada  to 
rationalize  its  production  for  increased  effi- 
ciency and,  because  Canada's  automotive  in- 
dustry U  almoet  entirely  UB.-controlled.  it 
provides  U.S.  companies  the  same  advantage. 
Although  the  autopact  doesn't  provide  for 
free  trade  In  the  true  sense.  It  nevertheless 
Is  a  step  In  that  direction.  It  opens  up  the 
American  market  to  Canadian  producers 
(and  vice  versa) .  yet  by  its  Canadian  produc- 
tlon  guarantees  avoids  the  danger  of  a  pull- 
out  by  VS.  companies  that  so  many  Cana- 
dians fear  woiUd  occur  In  a  genuine  fne 
trade  situation.  Finally,  by  using  the  in- 
dustry-by-lndustry  approach  complete  with 
adeqiiate  safeguards  and  transition  periods. 
It  is  possible  to  reach  a  highly  developed  state 
of  free  trade  with  a  minimum  of  disruptions 
to  industry. 

There  are,  however,  compelling  reasons  to 
believe  that  a  sequel  to  the  autopact  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve: 

The  autopact  was  bom  of  a  crisis.  It 
may  take  another  crisis  to  stimulate  a 
similar  arrangement. 

The  automotive  industry  Is  unique.  On 
both  sides  of  the  border  there  are  few  pro- 
ducers Involved,  and  in  moet  cases  the  Ca- 
nadian companies  are  subsidiaries  of  Ameri- 
can companies.  The  chemical  industry,  by 
comparison,  has  many  more  products  and 
many  more  producers. 

Congress  may  be  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
consider  a  sequel.  The  autopact  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  executive  branch,  then  pre- 
sented to  Congress  as  a  fait  accompli.  This 
Irked  many  Congressmen. 

On  the  VS.  side  the  autopact  violates 
aATTs  MPN  principle.  The  U.S.  had  to 
obtain  a  waiver  from  OATT  members  for 
the  autopact.  Prestmiably,  the  U.S.  would 
hesitate  to  seek  additional  waivers,  even  If 
It  were  confident  of  receiving  them,  for  fear 
of  triggering  a  wave  of  similar  requests  from 
other  GATT  members. 

Unless  a  crisis  arises  aa  It  did  In  the  case 
of  the  autopact,  many  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems which  could  have,  but  dldnt  plague 
the  autopact  would  have  to  be  faced.  For 
Instance,  the  U.S.  might  decide  to  adhere 
to  its  MFN  principles  rather  than  seek  a 
waiver  from  OATT.  If  it  did,  any  conces- 
sions It  granted  Canada  would  have  to  be 
extended  to  other  ootmtrles,  thus  exposing 
the  VS.  market  to  ontsMa  competition.    If 
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these  other  countries  dldnt  oSer  reciprocal 
tariff  terms,  the  UjB.  would  be  exposing 
Itself  to  unfair  competition. 

Unless  the  two  countries  were  willing  to 
give  outsiders  a  free  ride,  the  only  products 
worthy  of  consideration  for  an  autopact 
sequel  woiild  be  those  for  which  Canada  and 
the  VS.  were  each  other's  dominant  sup- 
plier. Agricultural  machinery,  which  is  al- 
ready freely  imported  by  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
is  an  example.  Even  after  these  products  are 
identified,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  related  products.  Although 
controlled  free  trade  may  be  agreed  upon  for 
a  particular  product,  one  country  may  have 
an  advantage  because  of  a  more  favorable 
position  In  raw  materials  or  production 
equipment.  The  obvious  solution,  of  course, 
is  to  bring  theee  materials  Into  the  agree- 
ment, too,  but  the  raw  material  suppliers  and 
equipment  manufacturers  may  not  want  to 
be  included. 

Canada  received  production  guarantees 
under  the  autopact,  and  its  Industrial  struc- 
ture demands  that  it  receive  them  In  any 
sequel  to  it.  The  legality  of  these  guarantees 
never  was  questioned  when  the  autopact 
was  being  framed,  but  it  could  be  in  future 
similar  arrangements.  The  antitrust  Im- 
plications of  industrial  cooperation  might 
also  prove  a  stumbling  block. 

Despite  the  problems  involved,  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  arrangement  similar  to 
the  autopact  is  still  very  much  alive,  espe- 
cially In  Canada.  Olven  the  proper  condi- 
tions, an  arrangement  such  as  the  automo- 
tive industry  worked  out  could  be  bene- 
ficial. One  industrialist  close  to  the  problem 
lists  these  conditions: 

The  industry  should  have  only  a  few 
producers  with  plants  in  both  coimtrlee. 
This  would  enable  companies  to  get  the 
maximum  benefit  out  of  rationalizing  their 
production:  that  is,  making  their  plants 
more  efllclent. 

The  Industry  should  have  an  excellent 
growth  potential  so  that  adjustments  could 
be  readily  absorbed.  There's  little  sense  In 
trying  to  adopt  the  autopact  to  a  stagnant 
industry  because  the  adjtistments  can  only 
be  absorbed  by  cutbacks. 

Industries  should  produce  products  which 
have  a  mass  market. 

In  the  U.S.,  If  the  chemical  Industry  Is 
typical,  moet  of  the  Interest  in  an  autopact 
sequel  has  been  defensive.  Nobody  is  going 
around  advocating  an  arrangement  for  his 
industry  such  as  the  car  makers  have. 
Rather,  chemical  leaders  are  preaching  pre- 
paredness. They  want  to  be  prepared  to  give 
their  opinions  on  a  controlled  free  trade 
deal  If  the  Oovemment  confronts  them  with 
it  as  sruddenly  as  it  did  the  autopact. 

MCA,  for  Instance,  has  a  committee  study- 
ing the  problem.  At  its  semiannual  meeting 
In  1965,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
Connor  asked  if  the  Industry  would  favor 
an  agreement  with  Canada  similar  to  the 
autopact.  MCA  immediately  formed  a  VS.- 
Canadian  Trade  Study  Committee.  The 
committee  recenUy  issued  Its  first  report, 
but  it  doesn't  favor  or  condemn  a  sequel  to 
the  autopact.  It  does,  however,  recommend 
that  each  company  study  the  implications 
from  its  own  point  of  view  and  lists  several 
guidelines  for  conducting  the  study. 

Few  chemical  companies  have  started 
their  own  investigation  yet.  Those  that  have, 
even  before  the  MCA  report  was  Issued,  have 
given  the  subject  only  a  cursory  glance. 
ASP  and  the  Kennedy  round  still  command 
attention.  Although  many  chemical  execu- 
tives indicate  they  would  rather  have  a 
qualified  free  trade  arrangement  than  a  free 
trade  pact  with  no  controls  at  all,  it's  un- 
likely that  they  will  actively  solicit  such  a 
deal. 

Many  in  the  chemical  Industry  are  hop- 
ing. If  not  betting,  that  the  Administration 
will  have  no  appetite  for  another  major 
crusade  against  trade  barriers  after  the  Ken- 


nedy roxuid  finally  ends.  They  may  be  right. 
The  Administration  may  not  have  either 
the  desire  or  the  ability  to  mount  another 
major  campaign  for  freer  trade. 

The  prevailing  attitude  in  the  chemical 
industry  seems  to  be  that  advocates  of  freer 
trade  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  a 
painter.  The  painter  covers  a  lot  of  wall  and 
celling  space  with  his  roller  and  broad  brush. 
But  he  eventually  reaches  the  point  where 
be  must  do  the  woodwork  and  the  trim. 
This  requires  a  fine  brush. 

Perhaps  world  tariff  and  trade  negotia- 
tions have  reached  a  point  where  the  fine 
brush  must  replace  the  broad  bnuh.  Per- 
haps the  Administration  recognizes  this. 
But  the  chemical  Industry  shouldn't  make 
this  assumption  casually.  Many  believed 
the  same  thing  before  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  was  passed. 

03.  TKAOX  POLICT  BECOMES  MOB!  I.nw^i 

The  chronology 

I.  1909 :  Republicans  under  Taf t  refused  to 
lower  existing  tariffs  and  passed  the  Payne- 
Aldrlch  Tariff  Act  of  1909. 

a.  1914:  Democrats  imder  Wilson  cut  tar- 
iffs by  about  40%  with  their  Underwood 
Tariff  Act.  These  were  the  most  sweeping 
tariff  cuU  since  1867 

3.  1933:  The  Fordney-McCximber  Act  of 
1932,  out  of  a  Republican  Congress,  raised 
tariffs  again.  However,  the  most- favored- 
nation  (MFN)  principle  was  Included  In  the 
act.    So  was  American  Selling  Price  (ASF) 

4.  1930:  The  Smoot-Hawley  Act  raised 
tariffs  to  their  highest  level  In  UjB.  history 

6.  1934:  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934.  considered  the  start  of  the  lib- 
eral trade  movement  in  the  U.S.,  was  passed 
under  Roosevelt 

6.  1947:  Formation  of  the  Oeneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) 

7.  1949:  OATT  negotiations  at  Annecy 

8.  1951:  OATT  negotiations  at  Torquay 

9.  1958:  OATT  negotiations  at  Oeneva 

10.  1960:  OATT  negotiations  at  Oeneva 
(Dillon  Sound) 


PROCEDURAL    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 
CONTEMPT  CITATION  CASES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cub- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccoro  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  several  sessions  of  Congress  I  have 
Introduced  two  blll«  dealing  with  pro- 
cedural reforms  In  contempt  citation 
cases.  Recent  debate  on  this  Issue  un- 
derscores the  great  need  for  reform  in 
this  area.  The  first  bill  would  set  up 
new  procedures  In  the  House  for  the 
Investigation  and  referral  to  the  House 
of  circumstances  leading  to  possible  con- 
tempt of  Congress  citations.  The  second 
bill  would  amend  Judicial  procedures  by 
allowing  courts  to  return  declaratory 
Judgements  In  these  matters. 

CONOBXSSIONAI.  COIfTUIPT  CITATIOIfB 

One  of  the  necessary  powers  of  this, 
or  any  other,  legislative  body  is  to  pro- 
tect Itself  against  acts  designed  to  imder- 
mlne  and  contravene  Its  functions.  The 
means  by  which  the  American  Congress 
protects  Itself  Is  through  the  invocation 
of  the  contempt  procedure,  a  process 
which  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
sress  the  act  which  threatens  It  and  pro- 
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vldes  for  punishment  of  the  offender, 
either  through  the  courts  or  before  the 
bar  of  the  House  against  which  the  con- 
tempt has  been  directed. 

Most  contempts  today  arise  from  ac- 
tions of  those  called  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  as  witnesses.  These  ac- 
tions range  from  refusal  to  cooperate  to 
active  obstruction  of  the  committee's 
work.  There  Is  no  need  to  call  attention 
to  the  Importance  of  our  committee 
structure  and  the  fact  that  the  detailed 
legislative  and  investigative  work  which 
Is  done  by  the  Congress  is  accomplished 
through  committees.  This  Is  all  clearly 
understood.  The  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  address  attention  Is  the  procedure  by 
which  contempts  are  brougiit  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  parent  body,  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  by  committees  which  have 
encountered  such  witnesses. 

At  present.  It  is  the  practice  for  the 
CMnmlttee  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  act  of  contempt  to  serve  as  first 
Judge  of  the  matter.  It  Is  the  committee 
Itself  which  reports  the  matter  to  the 
parent  body,  acting  at  once  as  victim  and 
prosecutor.  I  question  the  soundness  of 
this  form  of  proceeding  and  the  bill,  I 
have  Introduced,  would  change  this  pro- 
cedure. Basically,  this  bill  provides  a 
screening  committee  to  which  the  com- 
plaint of  contempt  Is  brought  and  it  is 
this  screening  committee,  not  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion complained  of,  which  would  act  as 
the  agency  reporting  the  matter  to  the 
parent  body. 

This  new  procedure  commends  itself 
because  It  places  In  the  hands  of  an  im- 
partial body  the  investigation  of  the 
charge  of  contempt  and  does  so  in  a 
manageable  way.  Surely  the  House  or 
Senate  could  be  considered  Impartial 
bodies  to  investigate  the  charge,  but 
considerations  of  time  prevent  this  and 
there  Is  no  practical  way  In  which  out- 
side witnesses  could  be  heard  on  the 
question  of  guilt  If  the  entire  House  or 
Senate  heard  the  matter.  There  is  real 
question  if  the  committee  which  com- 
plains of  contempt  can  properly  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Im- 
partially weighing  the  evidence  to  deter- 
mine If  a  contempt  should  be  reported 
to  the  parent  body. 

This  committee  to  investigate  con- 
tempt charges  would  be  named  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate respectively  imd  would  serve  as  a 
«)eclal  committee.  The  committee 
would  have  seven  members  and  be  di- 
vided four  to  three  along  party  lines. 
The  creation  of  this  committee,  and  its 
operation  in  the  Important  area  of  pro- 
tecting the  Congress  and  ita  proceedings 
from  the  interference  of  those  wishing 
to  undermine  its  effectiveness,  would  pro- 
vide a  strong  safeguard  of  the  rights 
of  those  charged  with  contempt  and 
would  make  more  meaningful  this  type 
of  protection  for  the  Congress. 

TTDICIAL  raoCCDURSS 

I  have  also  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  mechanism  In  connection  with 
congressional  contempt  proceedings. 
These  two  proposals  would  represent  a 
^at  step  forward  in  the  way  In  which 
the  Congress  deals  with  the  contumacy 


of  witnesses  appearing  before  its  com- 
mittees. 

The  provisions  of  the  declaratory  Judg- 
ment bill  would  be  highly  beneficial  in 
that  they  would  permit  the  clarification 
of  the  very  difficult  Issues  that  often  un- 
derlie potential  contempt  situations 
without  resort  to  the  difficult  quasi-crim- 
inal procedure  surrounding  an  actual 
contempt  citation.  Often  the  imderlying 
point  in  a  contempt  situation  is  lost  by 
concentration  on  the  contumacy  of  the 
witness  and  not  on  the  issue  upon  which 
the  refusal  to  testify  or  produce  papers 
is  based. 

Many  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  contempt 
citations  offered  against  officials  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  in  1960.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  had  we  been 
able  to  raise  the  issues  of  Federal-State 
relations  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  for  consideration  by  a  Federal 
court,  through  the  declaratory  Judgment 
procedure,  rather  than  using,  as  we  did, 
the  criminal  contempt  mechanism  that 
was  necessitated  when  a  vrttness  refused 
to  produce  the  information  requested  by 
the  committee. 

This  declaratory  Judgment  procedure 
would  be  open  on^  to  the  Congress  and 
not  to  witnesses.  It  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  expediting  congressional  ac- 
tion, and  could  not  be  used  as  a  means 
to  deter  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Congress  or  its  committees,  P^irther,  the 
use  of  the  declaratory  judgment's  mech- 
anism is  optional  and  need  not  be  in- 
voked. Of  course,  there  will  be  many 
contempt  situations  that  will  not  raise 
Issues  calling  for  Immediate  determina- 
tion by  the  courts.  However,  many  situ- 
ations do  arise  where  there  is  a  need  for 
a  clarification  of  the  imderlying  issue 
of  contempt  without  concern  for  the  fact 
that  the  witness  has  failed  to  divulge  in- 
formation. 

Linking  this  with  my  other  proposal 
to  establish  a  special  committee  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  to  consider  con- 
tempt situations,  it  would  be  the  func- 
tion of  that  committee,  not  only  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  whether  a  con- 
tempt citation  should  Issue,  but  whether 
the  Congress  should  obtain  from  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  a  declaration  of  the 
legal  relations  between  the  Congress  and 
the  recalcitrant  witness.  The  House  of 
Congress  concerned  would  then  be  free 
to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  as  it  sees  fit. 

With  the  tremendous  workload  facing 
the  Congress  there  is  a  great  need  for 
improving  the  procedures  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  These  two  proposals 
represent  substantial  steps  forward  in  the 
field  of  contempt  procedures,  increasing 
both  the  speed  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  Congress  can  deal  with  contempt 
situations. 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ACT  OF  1965  AND  TO  INCREASE 
THE  FUNDING  LEVELS  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  THAT  LEQlSLA-nON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  YoriE  [Mr. 
Rxis]  may  attend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  and  to  increase  the  funding 
levels  authorized  by  that  legislation. 

Americans  bom  today  can  expect  to 
reach  70  years  of  age,  compared  to  those 
bom  in  1900  who  had  a  life  expectancy 
of  47  years.  The  number  of  Americans 
over  65  today  is  equal  to  the  combined 
population  of  20  States.  The  special 
needs  of  these  senior  citizens  represent  a 
national  challenge,  as  the  President 
stated  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Congress  first  recognized  this 
need  in  1965  with  the  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  which 
declared  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
government  at  all  levels  to  assist  these 
citizens  to  achieve  full  and  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  later  years. 

The  act  focused  on  three  basic  areas. 
First,  it  created  the  Administration  on 
Aging  to  serve  as  the  coordinating  unit 
within  the  Federal  Government  in  all 
matters  of  concern  to  older  people. 

Among  Its  other  responsibilities,  the 
Administration  on  Ag:ing  carries  out  two 
grant  programs  authorized  by  the  act. 
Title  III  provides  funds  to  the  States  for 
community  planning,  services,  and  train- 
ing in  accordance  with  a  State  plan  that 
is  administered  by  a  State  agency  whose 
sole  responsibility  is  to  administer  this 
plan  and  whose  concern  is  improving  the 
lives  of  senior  citizens.  Some  51  States 
and  territories  now  have  such  agencies 
and  some  43  plans  have  been  approved. 
It  is  expected  that  community  programs 
under  this  UUe  vtrill  total  800  to  1,100  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  third  major  thrust  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  the  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  titles  IV  and  V  to  provide 
direct  grsuits  to  conduct  rfsearch  into 
problems  of  the  aged  and  to  develop  new 
techniques  for  meeting  these  problems, 
and  to  support  specialized  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  working  with  the  aged. 
By  the  end  of  1966,  39  grants  had  been 
made  to  institutions  in  25  States  imder 
these  titles. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  ex- 
tend the  grant  provisions  of  this  act 
through  1972.  Further,  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1968  are  made  in  the 
amounts  of  $10,550,000  for  grants  to  the 
States  and  $6,400,000  for  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  direct  project 
grants,  as  well  as  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 
The  Increased  funding  is  expected  to 
support  240  to  300  new  programs  by  the 
States  and  an  additional  70  to  80  new 
research  projects.  One  such  research 
program  that  Is  contemplated  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging  is  the  develop- 
ment of  nutritional  services  that  meet 
the  needs  of  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Identical  bills  have  been 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Pxk- 
KiNS.  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  Smate 
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Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Senator 
Harrison  Williams.  In  the  2  years  that 
this  legislation  has  been  in  force,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in 
reaching  senior  citizens  in  their  h<Mne 
communities  who  can  benefit  most  from 
these  programs.  The  extensions  and  re- 
visions wmtanplated  by  my  bill  are  Im- 
portant in  sustedning  this  effort  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  HAVE 
A  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Bob 
Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvaaila? 

There  wm  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
that  their  own  money  is  being  spent  in 
vast  amoimts  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  brainwash  them  at  their  own 
expense. 

In  fact,  the  Johnson  administration  Is 
spending  nearly  $75  million  more  for 
self -glorification  each  year  than  it  costs 
to  support  the  Cwigress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Supreme  Court  combined. 
It  spends  some  $425  million  a  year  of  the 
public's  hard-earned  money  to  sell  its 
story  to  the  same  people  who  put  up  the 
money. 

Now  I  submit  that  it  Is  understandable 
why  the  Johnson  administration  goes  In 
for  this  record  spending.  The  admin- 
istration has  demonstrated  an  unequaled 
inability  to  deal  with  either  our  domestic 
or  our  foreign  problems,  and  It  needs  this 
vast  publicity  sl\ish  fund  to  try  to  cover 
up— to  make  flat  failure  look  like  rosy 
success. 

How  else  can  you  explain  the  fact  that 
the  LBJ-Humphrey-Kennedy  three-ring 
circus  Is  spending  more  this  year  on 
propaganda  than  the  combined  expendi- 
tures of  the  two  major  American  news 
associations,  the  three  largest  networks, 
and  thie  10  biggest  American  newspapers. 
As  the  Associated  Press  reports,  straight- 
faced: 

Much  of  the  expenditure  U  devoted  to 
convincing  Americana  that  what  their  Oov- 
emment  doee  U  for  their  welfare. 

Pot  example,  Sargent  Shriver,  Ken- 
nedy's brother-in-law  and  head  of  the 
scandal-racked  poverty  program,  keeps 
40  stafTcTS  grinding  out  favorable 
publicity. 

"With  Sarge,  when  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  program,  you  step  up  the 
publicity."  one  of  his  public  relations 
men  was  quoted  as  saying.  On  this  pro- 
gram which  has  helped  administration 
wardheelers  more  than  the  poor,  the 
coverup  has  obviously  been  paid  for  by 
3rou,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American. 

Defense  Sectetary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  has  3,000  publicity  persormel 
and  a  budget  of  over  $32  million  to  make 
the  American  pe<vle  see  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam through  his  eyes.  In  Vietnam 
alone,   McNamara   stables   a   pubUcUy 


staff  of  500 — roughly  one  for  each  Amer- 
ican plane  lost  in  combat  there. 

The  space  agency,  NASA,  sent  out 
2.400  speakers  last  year  to  boost  its  un- 
earthly program  at  symposiums  and  con- 
certs. Some  2.700  radio  stations  are 
supplied  weekly  with  5-minute  taped 
NASA  radio  shows  and  1.600  with  15- 
minute  shows.  Each  month,  500  tele- 
vision stations— about  200  of  them  color 
stations — also  get  a  short  NASA  film. 
These  propagandists  say  not  one  word 
about  the  huge  Soviet  military  space 
effort  which  is  a  secret  from  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  Army  alone  plans  to  ttu-n  out  250 
films  this  year.  Government  film  or 
slide  shows  are  available  to  the  number 
of  6,000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  spends 
$8.9  million  a  year  on  publicity;  HEW, 
$7.7  million;  and  the  AEC.  $6.1  milUon. 

No  wonder  you.  the  people,  get  only 
one  side — the  administration  side — on 
almost  every  development  and  program. 
No  wonder  the  truth  is  a  casualty  and 
people  wonder  what  is  really  going  on. 
Neither  the  Red  Chinese  nor  the  Soviet 
Russians  have  been  submitted  to  such  a 
costly  brainwashing  campaign.  The  at- 
tempt Is  to  make  the  incredible  credible — 
to  make  Alice  in  Wonderland  seem  real — 
by  taking  the  American  people  through 
the  administration's  looking  glass.  The 
effort  is  to  achieve  the  impossible — to 
make  the  administration  look  respect- 
able, responsible,  and  reliable. 


ADDITIONAL    MEMBERS    OP    TASK 
FORCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Lawo]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  agriculture.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  two  additional  mem- 
bers: the  Honorable  Bob  Prici  of  Texas, 
and  the  Honorable  Sam  Ststokr  of 
Arizona. 

These  genUemen  have,  on  the  basis  of 
their  outstanding  background  in  agri- 
cultural and  rural  affairs  and  expressed 
Interest,  qualified  themselves  for  this 
assignment  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  and  the  other  members  of  the 
task  force  during  the  90th  Cnigiess. 


ROMKT  E.  SHERIDAN— A  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentieman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MxaaaLL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
iwlnt  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mwy^Tfnj,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
2.  my  kmgtline  frioid  and  adviser,  a 


member  of  my  staff.  Bob  Sheridan,  died 
without  warning  at  his  home  in  New 
Britain.  He  was  51.  His  loss  was  a  tre- 
mendous personal  shock  to  everyone  who 
knew  him  and  worked  with  liim.  Its 
true  dimensions  will  be  measured  in  the 
coming  weeks  and  months. 

I  owe  more  to  Bob  than  I  can  possibly 
say.  The  fact  that  I  tun  in  Congress  to- 
day is  due  in  large  part  to  Bob  Sheridan's 
skill  and  judgment.  His  interests  and 
his  skills  were  manifold.  He  led  a  many- 
sided  rich  life.  Politics  was  Mie  of  his 
greatest  loves  and  a  subject  which  he 
understood  deeply.  He  was  a  rare  man 
who  not  only  could  sense  every  subtle 
change  in  the  ground  currents  running 
beneath  and  through  his  community  but 
who  also  knew  how  best  to  respond  to 
these  changes. 

His  friends  will  long  remember  him  as 
a  lover  of  life  and  as  a  master  craftsman. 
His  principle  job  at  the  time  of  hit 
death  was  public  relations  director  for 
Central  Connecticut  State  College  in 
New  Britain  from  which  he  graduated. 
He  was  an  ardent  partisan  for  the  col- 
lege and  for  the  general  Interests  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  New  Britain  Herald  reflected  the 
sense  of  community  loss  In  a  beautiful 
editorial  published  last  Tuesday,  the  day 
of  Bob's  funeral.  It  expresses  my  feel- 
ings perfectly  and  In  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory and  In  respect  to  his  family,  I  offer 
It  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

ROBZBT  E.   SHXUOAN 

He  was  a  man  of  such  quick,  good  wit,  ot 
such  wide  Intereeta,  of  such  far-ranging 
curloalty,  of  such  clever  imagination,  that  It 
waa  perhape  dlffloult  to  think  of  blm  a«  a 
serious.  Intellectual  man.  But  Robert  X. 
Sheridan  was  aU  of  those  things,  a  man  of  all 
seaaoDS  to  many  people. 

His  death  on  Sunday  was  a  Jolt,  a  shock- 
ing jolt.  This  was  a  man  In  the  prime  of 
life  and  activity.  Involved  as  he  always  was 
Involved  with  many  projects,  many  things, 
many  Ideas. 

Hla  obituary  told  of  the  great  diversity  of 
hla  activities:  As  public  affairs  director  for 
Central  Connecticut  State  College;  as  a 
Iiwomlnent  state  Republican;  as  one  Inter- 
ested In  ooaxmunlty  activities;  as  a  former 
school  principal;  as  a  radio  annoimcer,  and 
much  more. 

He  knew  and  loved  art.  and  surrounded 
himself  with  many  original  works  of  various 
modem  schools.  He  loved  theater,  was  a 
perceptive  critic  of  It.  Likewise,  he  appreci- 
ated great  films,  good  writing,  good  music. 

In  politics,  he  had  no  peer  In  the  realm  of 
campaign  organization.  Sheridan  was  a  man 
of  bold  and  provocative  Ideas  In  politics;  a 
strong  Influence  In  R^ubllcan  campal^ 
tactics.  Yet,  he  was  such  a  falr-nilnded 
person  that  he  oould  number  close  friends 
high  In  Democratic  clrclee — even  during  In- 
tensely partisan  olrc\imatancee. 

0080  had  no  more  fiercely  partisan  sup- 
porter. A  graduate  of  the  school  (then 
known  as  Teachers  CoUege  of  Connecticut). 
he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  emergence  M 
0C80  as  a  ooUege  of  major  proportions  ana 
dimensions.  He  fought  tor  the  college  wltn 
a  vigor  that  borderwl  on  outright  dedlcaUon, 
and  he  was  a  persuasive  advocate  when  there 
was  a  need  to  be. 

Bob  Sheridan  was  often  the  "cool'  mM 
when  others  around  him  stormed  or  Pf^ 
Not  that  he  was  without  emotion.  But  » 
was  more  In  keeping  for  him  to  »«»  ^^g 
In  their  bigger  perspective,  and  for  him  w 
assert  ^^Tn^*^f  by  example  ot  calmness  anu 
restraint. 
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We  will  not  belabor  the  obvious  to  say 
that  those  who  knew  him  were  shocked  by 
bis  untimely  death.  But  we  will  suggest 
that  this  man  was  a  dear  friend  to  many 
people,  and  that  In  his  way  he  enriched  the 
lives  of  those  with  whom  he  came  In  contact. 
Be  will  be  sorely  missed. 


TORRINGTON  REGISTBR  QUES- 
TIONS U.S.  BACKINO  FOR  FIAT  OF 
ITALY-SOVIET  AUTO  DEAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Meskill]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  i>olnt  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsmla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKTTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Congressional  Record  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Torrlngton  Register,  an 
outstanding  daily  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  editor  criticizes  pro- 
posed U.S.  support  of  the  automobile 
deal  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Fiat  Automobile  Co.  of  Italy. 

I  second  the  Register's  call  for  the 
closest  congressional  examination  of  this 
proposal.  In  calling  this  thoughtful  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  people  of  my 
district  are  very  familiar  with  advanced 
machinery.  They  understand  machines 
and  machine  tools.  They  know  how  dif- 
ferent machines  can  be  used  for  different 
purposes.  They  appreciate  how  the 
knowledge  displayed  in  one  kind  of  ma- 
chine can  be  adapted  to  machines  for 
other  purposes.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  varied  and  highly  sophisticated  manu- 
facturing In  the  Sixth  District  of  Con- 
necticut. In  short,  our  people  appre- 
ciate the  tremendous,  intangible  value 
that  is  represented  by  $50  million  worth 
of  the  flnest  machinery  our  country  Is 
capable  of  producing.  Of  course,  it  has 
a  strategic  value  and,  of  course,  this  deal 
ought  to  be  reviewed  in  closest  detail  by 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  editorial: 

What's  "enuiTTOic?" 

Washington's  Intention  to  permit  an  Ital- 
ian firm  to  purchase  American  equipment 
tor  an  automobile  manufacturing  plant  In 
the  Soviet  Union  may  signal  the  end  of  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  "stra- 
tegic"  goods  to  coDununlst  countries. 

Certainly  the  question  of  what  Is  "stra- 
tegic" Is  open  to  debate.  In  a  strict  Inter- 
pretation, virtually  everything  shipped  to 
tbe  Soviet  Union  aids  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine by  freeing  materials  and  oapltal  needed 
iQ  the  consumer  area. 

Even  under  the  most  liberal  Interpreta- 
tion, however,  it  Is  difficult  to  justify  the 
approval  of  960  million  worth  of  U.S.  auto 
manufacturing  equipment.  Among  the 
itwns  approved  are  foundry  and  heat-treat- 
ing equipment,  stamping  and  shaping  tools. 
transfer  lines,  lathee,  material-handling 
equipment  and  painting  and  upholstery 
tools. 

More  Important  than  the  equipment  Is 
the  advanced  technology  which  goes  with 
It.  The  House  Banking  subcommittee. 
Which  approved  the  loan  of  $M>  million  to 
Italy  through  the  Bxport-Import  Bank  for 
the  deal,  admitted  "UJS.  mactUne  tool  tech- 
hology  may  pUy  a  larger  part  In  tb«  pro- 


posed auto  plant  than  has  been  forecast 
earUer." 

In  light  of  this  admission  by  an  official 
agency,  approval  of  thB  sale  becomes  still 
more  questionable.  If  It  goes  through,  the 
door  will  be  opened  much  wldw  to  the  sale 
of  previously  reetaicted  material  and  tech- 
nical know-how. 

As  the  President  and  Congress  both  have 
approved  the  deal,  there  Is  little  chance  of 
changing  the  decision  now.  But  the  subject 
of  strategic  sales  to  communist  countries  Is 
due  for  a  more  thorough  discussion  In  Con- 
gress than  It  received  on  this  Issue. 


RESOLUTION  OP  KANSAS  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  STUDE3^  FINANCIAL  AID 
ADMINISTRATORS  SUPPORTS 

HIGHER       EDUCATION       AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shriver]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  concerning  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1967  at  its  meeting 
at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  in  Em- 
poria. 

This  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Paul  Chrisman,  director  of  financial  aids, 
Wichita  State  University. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  students 
seeking  higher  education  opportxmities 
coupled  with  rising  costs  of  getting  an 
education  require  our  muitinued  atten- 
tion and  support  of  student  financial  aid 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  as  adopted  on  March  20,  1967, 
by  the  Kansas  Association  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrators.  The  resolu- 
tion follows: 

Whereas  the  continued  need  for  financial 
aid  for  students  attending  Inatttutlons  of 
higher  education  In  Kansas  appears  inevi- 
table, and 

Whereas  this  need  Involves  educational 
opportunities  for  great  numbers  of  students 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 

Whereas  such  need  will  inevitably  require 
an  Increase  In  allocated  funds,  and 

Whereas  most  Institutions  find  It  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  maintain  sufficient  funding  of 
their  diverse  financial  aid  programs,  and 

Whereas  the  opportunity  to  endorse  the 
new  bill  entitled  "Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1067"  which  has  been  introduced 
to  Oongrees  presents  Itself,  and 

Whereas  the  Kansas  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators  believes 
In  and  Is  committed  to  the  optimal  use  of 
funds  that  may  be  used  to  meet  deeervlng 
students'  needs. 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved  by  the  Kanwaa 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators that  Congrees  be  urged  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  due  expedition  the  passage  of 
such  amendments  that  provide  for: 

(1)  Institutions  to  borrow  student  loan 
funds  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
as  an  alternative  to  receive  Federal  capital 
contributions  t&at  must  be  matched 

(S)  Work-Study  aasUtance  to  students 
being  used  as  matching  funds  tor  adooa- 
ttonal  Opportunity  Grants.,       ,..,.,.. 


(3)  Federal  funds  for  Work-Study  to  b* 
schedxiled  on  a  80% -20%  ratio 

(4)  Students  being  able  to  work  40  hours 
a  week  on  the  Work-Study  Program  while 
attending  summer  classes  and  (6)  Other 
provisions  that  will  provide  students  and 
their  Institutions  the  ways  and  means  to  plan 
effectively  for  the  future  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  their  State,  Nation,  aiKi  their 
resources, 


OPPORTUNITY    CRUSADE — SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  tiuit 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoilc  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Qthe  and  I  and  other  Republicans  will 
soon  be  introducing  an  "oportunity  cru- 
stule"  for  the  poor.  This  will  be  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  languishing  and 
confused  war  on  poverty. 

The  opportunity  crusade  Involves  total 
Federal  expenditures  of  $1.7  billion,  $300 
million  less  than  President  Johnson's 
budget  proposals.  By  Involving  private 
industry  and  States  in  the  opportunity 
crusade  for  the  poor,  a  total  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion would  be  available  "to  revive  the 
hopes  and  realistic  aspirations  of  tired, 
cynical,  and  hopeless  prisoners  of  pov- 
erty." 

The  opportunity  crusade  builds  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  a  free-enterprise 
economy.  By  providing  realistic  Incen- 
tives for  private  employers  and  Individ- 
uals to  develop  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, it  also  offers  respectable  and  pro- 
ductive Jobs,  rather  than  dead  end, 
make-work,  public  emplosmaent.  Par- 
ticipants in  Jobs  or  In  training  under  the 
opportunity  crusade  number  1,475,350  as 
compared  to  423,000  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  opportunity  crusade  would  com- 
pletely dismantle  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  imder  Sargent  Shriver. 
eUminatlng  or  redirecting  existing  pro- 
grams. The  community  action  phases 
of  the  poverty  war  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Job  Corps  would  be  re- 
placed by  residential  skill  centers  ad- 
ministered by  vocational  education 
ofBcIals. 

Other  new  proposals  by  the  RepubU- 
cans  Include: 

First.  An  Industry  youth  corps  In 
which  youths  16  to  22  would  be  offered 
private  productive  employment  and  on- 
the-job  training.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  25  percent  of  enroUeee' 
wages  for  1  year  imder  conditions  that 
offered  promise  of  long-term  employ- 
m«Dft. 

Second.  Expenskm  of  Headstart  and  • 
new  Early  Years  program  for  poor  chil- 
dren up  to  tiflrd-grade  level. 

Third.  New  military  career  centers 
under  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  vol- 
unteers who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
meet  Selective  Service  requirements  for 
military  service.      ..>...,.,    ■   ■ 
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Fourth.  Convert  the  present  In-school 
neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  into 
a  major  work  study  program  for  young- 
sters likely  to  drop  out  of  high  school  for 
economic  reasons.  The  program  would 
be  transferred  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  be 
expanded  to  Include  part-time  employ- 
ment In  private  Industry.  Funds  would 
be  made  available  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  for  local  schools  to  hire  a  coordi- 
nator to  counsel,  test,  and,  find  appro- 
prlaite  Jobs  for  needy  students. 

Fifth.  A  new  State  bonus  program 
would  be  offered  to  encourage  States  to 
contribute  up  to  a  total  of  $200  million, 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government, 
to  supplement  community  action  and 
Headstart  programs. 

Sixth.  VISTA,  the  so-called  domestic 
peace  corps,  would  be  supplemented  with 
a  new  "Hometown  VISTA"  to  enlist  local 
volunteers  in  the  opportunity  crusade 
for  the  poor. 

Seventh.  States  would  be  brought  In 
as  partners  in  the  opportunity  crusade 
and  all  earmarking  of  community  action 
funds  would  be  eliminated. 

Eighth.  Employment  services  would  be 
automa4«d  to  provide  high-speed,  reli- 
able Joining  of  individuals  with  available 
Jobs. 

Ninth.  A  long  overdue  national  skill 
survey  would  be  made  to  pinpoint  the 
thousands  of  skilled  Jobs  for  which  Quali- 
fied applicants  cannot  be  found. 

Tenth.  Tax  incentives  would  be  given 
employers  by  a  new  Human  Investment 
Act  to  encourage  hiring  and  training  of 
the  unskilled. 

Eleventh.  The  elderly  and  retired,  who 
can  be  accurately  characterized  as  the 
"forgotten  poor,"  will  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  work  and  obtain  a  livable 
income  without  loss  of  social  security 
benefits. 

Although  the  opportunity  crusade 
would  spend  $300  million  less  tlian  the 
President's  poverty  program,  fimds  for 
new  Headstart  and  unearmarked  com- 
munity action  would  be  substantitOly 
above  the  President's  proposal.  Because 
of  private  and  State  Involvement,  more 
needy  people  would  be  reached  and 
helped  by  the  opportunity  crusade  at  the 
$1.7  billion  expenditure  level  than  by 
the  faltering,  misfiring  war  on  poverty 
at  the  $2  billion  expenditure  level. 

Thg^war  on  poverty  is  in  desperate 
neeoof  major  redirection.  It  should  not 
be  eliminated.  It  should  be  revamped  and 
put  on  a  realistic  basis.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  poor  have  received 
meaningful  assistance  as  a  result  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  present  war  on 
poverty.  After  3  years,  the  poverty  war 
has  spent  $4  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  created  a  poverty  bu- 
reaucracy of  91,000  administrators.  The 
poor  have  lost  faith  in  the  high  promises 
of  those  who  thought  they  could  solve 
difficult  problems  by  simply  spending 
billions  of  dollars  through  a  new  poverty 
agency  In  Washington.  If  the  adminis- 
tration fails  to  take  the  drastic  steps  long 
overdue  to  overhaul  completely  the  pres- 
ent poverty  war.  Congress  may  well  re- 
peal the  entire  program  and  the  good 
will  go  down  with  the  bad.  The  plight 
of  the  poor  in  America  today  is  a  grow- 


ing and  major  crisis  that  must  be  met 
realistically.  The  opportunity  crusade, 
by  reinforcing  and  redirecting  portions 
of  the  poverty  program  with  good  iw- 
tentlal  and  by  starting  new  Innovative 
programs,  wiU  revive  the  hopes  of  the 


poor  and  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

Following  Is  a  chart  comparing  op- 
portunities and  expenditures  available 
through  the  opportunity  crusade  with 
those  under  the  war  on  poverty : 


Total  opportunities 

New  Federal 
•uthoriiatlon 

Total  fund*  for 

BudKet  pro- 
posal (or  wv 
on  poverty 

Program 

Opportn- 

nlty 
crusade 

War  on 
poverty 

foropportanity     opportunity 
crusade               crusade 

Job  Corps 

43,350 

38.000 

$230,000,000 

$230,000,000 

$295,000,000 

Skill  centers 

(31,350) 
(12,000) 

(190.  OOO.OOO) 

nan  nm  cms 

Mai  tary  career 

(40.000.000)          (40,000.000) 

NYC  work  study 

1,2I»,000 

295.000 

140.000.000          302.000,000 

821.000.000 

In-school 

(295,000) 
(1. 000. 000) 

(116,000.000) 

(152.000.000) 

(') 

Coordinator... 

NYC  work  training 

107,000 

00.000 

100.000.000  1        320.000.000 

Outof-school 

(13.500) 
(98.500) 

(30. 000, 000) 
(70.000,000) 

(40, 000,  000) 
(280,000,000 

Industry  Youth  Corps 

—  -•  -•-•.•.._... 

romrnilnity  action 

650.000.000 

762.600,000 

806.000.000 

Total  vetsatOe  onearmarked  ftindt 

(MO,  000, 000) 

(782.500,000) 

(443.000,000) 

Urban  CAPS 

(243,000,000) 
(3O7.O0a00O) 
000,000,000) 

(303. 750, 000) 
(258.  750. 000) 
(200. 000. 000) 

Rural  CAP'S. 

Bonus. 

■ --••-*.....■.•. 

Total  present  earmarked— Nelson-Scheusr, 
special  impact,  legal  aid,  health  oeoten... 

0 

0 

(366,000,000) 

Headstart 

675,000.0000 

793,760.000 

472.000,000 

Preschool 

MOiOOO,000) 
(111,000,000) 

aao.ooaooo) 

(426.000,000) 
(188. 76a  000) 
(200.000,000) 

(337, 000. 000) 
(135.  000, 000) 

Early  years 

Bonus. 

VISTA 

36.000.000 

37.000.000 

2,500.000 

70.000.000 

2o.ooaooo 

5,000,000 
0 
0 

30.000.000 

27.000,000 

2.600.000 

70.000.000 

20,000.000 

5,000,000 

0 

0 

31,000.000 

27.000.000 

2.600.000 

70,000,000 

e 

0 
16,000.000 
17.600.000 

Migrant  and  seasonal  workers.  .^ 

Rural  loans 

Work  Biperlence 

Automatkin  of  Job  opportunity  data. 

Skill  surrey 

Administration... „„ 

Other  funds 

Total. 

1, 745,  500, 000 

2.456.760.000 

2,060.000.000 

•  Total  New  York  City. 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  DECADENT 
FLEET  IN  THE  MARITIME  WORLD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OooDELL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoro  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
neglected  and  scandalous  state  of  the 
American  maritime  industry  has  been 
vividly  portrayed  by  Helen  Dellch  Bent- 
ley  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  7,  1967,  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

In  her  expose  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  American  merchant  marine 
fleet,  Mrs.  Bentley  makes  a  startling  and 
embarrassing  assertion:  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
the  United  States,  has  the  "oldest  and 
most  decadent  fleet  In  the  maritime 
worid." 

More  than  Just  feeling  a  twinge  to  our 
national  pride,  the  United  States  should 
be  concerned  with  what  effect  this  pre- 
dicament has  on  our  national  seciirity 
and  our  ability  to  fulfill  oar  military 
commitments. 

Exactly  1  year  ago,  the  House  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee  issued  a  state- 
ment to  alert  the  America  public  to  the 
crisis  in  our  shipbuilding  efforts   and 


subsequent  sealift  capabilities.  At  that 
time.  House  Republicans  called  upon  the 
administration  to  initiate  corrective 
steps  in  order  to  avoid  what  well  could 
prove  to  be  a  disastrous  situation.  Re- 
cently released  reports  by  appropriate 
congressional  committees  have  Justified 
this  skepticism  and  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  the  hope  that 
this  lucid  illustration  of  the  facts  will 
prompt  the  necessary  action  to,  if  not 
eliminate,  at  least  minimize  this  serious 
situation  that  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Mrs.  Bentley: 
LoKxiAN,  Unitko  States  Ships  Sao  Contkabt 
(By  Helen  Delicb  Bentley) 

Yokohama,  Japan. — It  was  a  dismal,  rainy 
day  with  peasoup  fog  enveloping  the  outer 
reaches  of  Yokohama  Harbor.  One  could 
still  see  trom  one  nearby  pier  to  another  and 
one  end  of  the  long  piers  to  the  other. 

The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  Irony  as 
weU  as  thick  clouds  of  mist. 

BLACK  PAINT  OLEAUXD 

Looming  high  alongside  the  outfitting  dock 
was  a  proud,  spanking  new  QO.OOO-dead- 
welght-ton  tanker,  rising  majestically  some 
60  feet  from  the  waterllne  to  her  shiny  spot- 
lees  deck. 

The  new  coat  of  black  paint  gleamed  on 
her  hull,  which  extended  for  several  football 
fields  In  length.  Even  through  the  thick 
haze,  the  white  decks  shone. 

Climbing  up  the  long  gangway,  reaching 
frcHn  the  pier  acroes  20  feet  of  water  and  up 
to  the  deck,  was  a  feat  in  Itaelf.    Anyone 
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concerned  with  heights  would  undoubtedly 
panic  upon  looking  down  from  the  alimU- 
Qum  gangway  to  the  black  water  far  below. 

A  "BABT"  TANKn 

One  couldn't  help  but  wonder  about  the 
difficulties  a  pUot  must  encounter  climbing 
up  and  dovm  a  Jacob's  ladder  on  the  new 
breed  of  sea  giants  when  they  are  sailing 
without  cargo,  and  their  full  height  rides 
above  the  water  line. 

The  melodic  name  of  the  9e,000-tonner — a 
"baby"  taoiker  by  today's  standards  since 
800,000- tonners  already  are  under  construc- 
tion and  600.000- tonners  are  In  the  planning 
stage — Is  the  Allegro.    Therein  Uea  the  irony. 

The  Allegro  was  buUt  by  Basil  Goulandrls, 
a  prominent  Oreek  shipowner  who  at  one 
time  had  substantial  Interests  in  American- 
flag  ships  but  has  since  sold  them. 

Goulandrls  built  the  ship  for  a  long-term 
charter  to  an  American-based  oU  company, 
Esso.  That  charter  not  only  would  assure 
the  Oreek  owner  full  payment  on  the  cost  of 
the  vessel  but  also  a  profit. 

TWO   AMEKICANS   THKU 

since  on  that  particular  day  the  ship  was 
being  turned  over  to  her  owners  by  the  ship- 
yard, the  Ishlkawajlma-Harlma  Heavy  Indus- 
tries Co.,  Ltd.  (referred  to  In  Japan  as  I.HJ.) , 
It  meant  her  fiag  was  to  be  raised  with  pomp 
and  ceremony. 

Therefore,  some  ten  Japanese  officials  of 
I.H.I.  lined  up  on  the  port  side  of  the  stem 
opposite  all  of  the  Oreek  officers  who  were  to 
•all  the  ship.  Standing  In  the  center  were 
some  Oreeks.  Japanese,  and  two  Americans. 

When  everybody  was  dutifully  standing 
at  attention,  a  record  player  was  tvimed  on 
and  the  strains  of  the  Llberlan  national 
anthem  came  out  loud  and  clear.  As  the 
music  began.  Chief  Mate  John  Koukls  slowly 
began  raising  a  red,  white  and  blue  flag — 
that  of  Liberia. 

TIMB)  POtf  IX.'1'LT 

He  had  practiced  his  timing  perfectly  so 
that  as  the  anthem  finished,  so.  too,  had  he 
completed  his  task  of  pulling  the  Llberlan 
flag  to  the  top  of  the  halyard. 

As  the  music  ended  and  the  one-star  flag 
waved  In  the  breeze,  the  Spectators  clapped, 
marking  the  addition  of  another  modern, 
gigantic  ship  to  the  fleet  of  the  African  na- 
tion. 

And  then  somone  pointed  over  the  side  to 
a  rusty,  sad  looking  freighter  moored  at  the 
nearby  repair  pier.  She.  too,  was  flying  a 
red-whlte-and-blue  emblem,  but  her  blue 
field  containing  60  white  stars.  This  seem- 
ingly neglected  rustbucket.  In  which  two  men 
had  recently  been  asphyxiated,  Is  part  of  the 
American  merchant  m&rlne. 

The  27-year-old  vessel,  of  Wo»W  War  EC 
vintage,  like  the  rest  of  the  obsolete  Amer- 
ican-flag fleet  Is  still  struggling  to  keep 
vital  American  commerce  and  goods  flow- 
ing. 

■AIU  FOB   SB  PCS  CSMT 

Elghty-flve  per  cent  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  in  the  same  decrepit 
patched-up  condition,  with  their  owners 
wondering  how  much  longer  they  can  keep 
these  vessels  going. 

Where  the  Llberlan-flag  Allegro  has  an 
automated  engine  room,  ample  recreation 
rooms,  a  swimming  pool,  and  even  an  elevator 
leading  to  the  engine  room,  the  American- 
flag  ship's  machinery  is  so  old  and  worn 
that  it  is  difficult  for  her  owners  to  keep  her 
Balling  without  extensive  expenditures  for 
repairs.  The  crew  qiuirters  on  none  of  the 
World  War  n  vintage  vessels  are  anything 
to  write  home  about,  and  the  old  engineers 
who  have  been  called  back  to  help  keep  the 
pipeline  to  Vietnam  going  flnd  it  so  demand- 
ing to  try  to  keep  these  vessels  going  that 
heart  attacks  are  increasing  and  the  men  are 
Aging  faster  than  ever. 

Liberia,  the  small  African  nation,  has  the 


world's  largest  and  most  modem   fleet  of 
merchant  vessels. 

The  wealthy  United  States,  which  seems  to 
have  abundance  for  every  other  nation,  has 
the  oldest  and  most  decadent  fleet  In  the 
maritime  world. 


EMPTY  SEAT  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  when  we  hear  constantly 
of  death  and  horror  in  southeast  Asia, 
we  tend  to  overlook  the  truly  horrible 
slaughter  on  our  highways.  Every  year 
the  death  rate  on  our  highways  far  ex- 
ceeds the  death  rate  in  Vietnam.  Iimo- 
cent  people  are  murdered  indiscrimi- 
nately on  the  highways,  whether  they  are 
newborn  babies  or  aged  grandparents. 
How  can  we  prevent  this  massacre? 

American  Trucking  Associations  is  do- 
ing Its  part  to  cut  down  the  tragic  high- 
way toll.  Because  of  education  and  con- 
stant safety  awareness,  truck  drivers 
have  a  good  safetr  record.  They  are 
trained  to  drive  safely  and  to  maintain 
their  vehicles  In  top  condition. 

For  12  years  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations has  held  an  annual  newspaper 
safety  writing  competition  and  has 
awarded  prizes  comparable  to  the  fa- 
mous Pulitzer  awards. 

This  year  a  distinguished  resident  of 
my  district,  Mr.  Everett  S.  Allen  of  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times  won  a 
$1,000  first  prize  for  his  editorial,  "Empty 
Seat  in  the  Classroom."  Mr.  Allen's  edi- 
torial is  a  frightening  and  realistic  ac- 
count of  the  aftermath  of  an  accident 
which  claimed  the  life  of  a  young  man. 
It  describes  the  shocked  reactions  of  the 
victim's  classmates,  their  horror  at  sud- 
den death  in  their  midst. 

Mr.  Allen  has  been  a  Journalist  for 
more  than  30  years  with  the  Standard- 
Times,  and  the  clear  and  concise  writing 
in  his  editorial  has  great  impact. 

American  Trucking  Associations  is  to 
be  commended  for  attracting  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  outstanding  articles 
such  as  Everett  Allen's.  Readers  of  Mr. 
Allen's  prize-winning  editorial  will  find 
themselves  driving  more  carefully.  Per- 
haps lives  win  be  saved. 

Everett  Allen's  article  from  the  Stand- 
ard-Times of  New  Bedford,  March  27, 
1966,  is  as  follows: 
Thx   Prbscnt  Tensx:    Eicptt   Skat  n*  thk 

CtABSSOOM 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

In  the  newspaper  of  the  night  before,  they 
all  had  seen  the  Page  1  picture  of  the 
wrecked  automobUe,  twisted  Junk  slammed 
against  a  tree,  and  they  knew  precisely  bow 
long  the  police  said  the  bla^k  skid  marks 
were,  the  final  signature  he  had  made  In  the 
last  seconds  of  life. 

At  school  the  next  day,  in  all  the  class- 
rooms to  which  he  had  gone,  they  flled  In 
awkwardly,  looking  furtively  and  reveren- 
tially at  the  empty  desk.  Between  classes.  It 
was  virtually  the  only  subject  of  conversa- 


tion, because  none  of  them  was  20,  aiul 
death,  striking  close  at  hand,  was  tmbellev- 
able,  frightening,  and  exciting. 

"Tou  knew  Mildred  was  supposed  to  have 
been  with  him,"  said  the  blond  with  leo- 
tards, "only  at  the  last  minute  she  decided 
not  to  go?" 

COUIKO    CLOSX    TO    DXATR 

"No,  was  she?"  they  gasped  appreciatively, 
and  huddled  closer  about  the  water  bubbler 
to  savor  this,  because  Mildred  was  in  their 
classes,  too,  and  very  much  alive  on  this  blue 
and  bright  morning,  and  he  was  not. 

To  think  of  coming  so  close  to  death;  if 
she  had  said  yes,  instead  of  no,  and  you 
could  see  them  turning  It  In  their  minds. 

Some  of  them  had  been  to  the  funeral 
parlor. 

"Tou  know  why  tb*  casket's  closed?" 
asked  the  boy  who  won  bis  letter  In  track, 
"When  that  heap  stopped,  he  kept  right  on 
going."  One  of  the  girls  grimaced,  remem- 
bering how  his  dark  hair  bad  been  strong 
and  thick,  and  the  whiteness  of  his  teeth 
when  he  laughed,  and  that  he  had  asked  her 
to  dance. 

The  band  had  played  George  HamUton's 
"Long  Black  Limousine,"  and  he  had  grinned, 
and  slapped  his  fist  on  his  open  palm  In  time, 
because  he  Uked  everything  about  cars.  It 
was  avrful  to  think  about  ...  It  was  too 
awful. 

"Did  he  know  anything  about  It,  I  wonder, 
when  he  was — going  through  the  air?"  asked 
the  pale  boy  who  got  A's  in  mechanical 
drawing. 

"No,"  they  said  in  a  chonu.  They  did  not 
want  to  believe  that  he  did;  they  thought 
probably  the  last  bad  second  was  before 
he  was  hurt  at  all,  when  the  rear  end  start- 
ed to  swing,  and  the  rubber  was  squealing, 
when  the  heap  leaned  Into  a  sickening  roU 
and  he  knew  this  time  it  wasn't  going  to 
come  back  up,  and  the  big  thick  trees,  dark 
and  ugly,  were  almost  in  his  face. 

"There  was  a  farmer,"  said  the  football 
player,  "who  lived  more  than  half  a  mile 
down  the  road.  It  woke  him  up.  He  said 
he  thought  it  was  a  dynamite  blast.  When 
he  got  there.  It  was  all  burning." 

"WeU,  hU  father  told  him  not  to  take  the 
car,"  the  brunet  with  the  white  sweater 
Interjected.  "I  dont  mean  to  sotind  cruel, 
but  he  shouldn't  have  been  there  anyway 
and  if  he'd  been  where  he  was  supposed  to. 
It  wouldn't  have  happened." 

They  weighed  this  quite  carefiUly  because 
it  had  the  ring  of  cosmic  Justice,  but  It  did 
not  satisfy  all  of  them. 

The  girl  with  the  history  notebook  said, 
"I  don't  think  ...  I  mean,  if  you  believe  in 
Ood,  I  don't  think  Ood  would  do  a  thing 
Uke  that  Just  because  somebody  was,  you 
know,  doing  a  small  thing  Uke  that." 

The  three-letter  man  commented,  "I  don't 
think  God  had  anything  to  do  with  It.  I 
think  when  It's  your  time,  it's  your  time. 
That's  aU.  That's  the  way  I  live.  That's 
what  I  think  about  getting  drafted.  Don't 
fight  It." 

One  of  them,  who  had  been  In  the  same 
class  with  the  dead  boy  since  the  1st  Grade, 
who  had  lived  across  the  street  from  him 
for  all  these  years,  had  gone  to  the  house 
last  night,  had  mumbled  something  agonized 
at  the  boy's  mother,  clutched  her  hand,  and 
fled.  Today,  he  walked  from  claas  to  class, 
mostly  silent,  but  he  had  told  them  a  Uttle. 

SHK   HAD   SOMX   PICTUBXS 

"His  mother  was  crying  all  the  Ume.  Her 
face  was  all  swollen  up  from  crying.  She  had 
some  pictures  of  him  on  the  kitchen  table, 
and  she  was  crying  all  over  th«n,  and  you 
couldn't  hear  what  she  was  saying  very  well, 
because  it  was  as  If  she  were  choking.  And 
the  pictures  she  had  wu«n't  even  the  way 
he  looked  but  they  were  all  when  he  was 
Uttle. 

"And  his  fatbar  looked  like  an  old  man; 
his  clothes  looked  too  big  for  him.    AU  be 
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said  was  'Seventeen  yean.  He  got  through 
pneumonia.  He  was  a  smart  boy.  We  had 
some  of  the  money  saved  for  college.  Whatll 
we  do  with  It  now?  We'll  bury  him  with 
It,  and  buy  a  nice  stone  with  his  name  .  .  .' 
and  he  couldn't  talk  anymore." 

"I  can't  believe  It,"  said  the  blond  with 
leotards.    "I  just  can't." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  take  care  of  your  car," 
the  red-faced  Junior  offered.  "Check  It  all 
the  time,  especially  the  front  end.  So  you 
can  count  on  It.  And  some  guys  think 
they're  better  drivers  than  they  are." 

They  looked  at  the  empty  classroom  seat 
once  more,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  cor- 
ridor. Outside,  protesting  tires  squealed  as 
somebody  rounded  a  comer  and  they  looked 
at  each  other,  but  said  nothing. 


SODND  MONEY 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
CMr.  Wtuan]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  soimd  money.  Fiscal 
policies  that  take  us  away  from  sound 
money  are  against  the  people. 

For  years  fiscal  irresponsibility  has 
characterized  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
present  administration.  It  was  preceded 
by  similar  policies  In  the  administration 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  Even 
under  the  8  years  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's leadership,  there  were  but  3 
years  in  which  the  budget  was  held  in 
balcmce. 

If  the  Oovemment  wm  to  be  operated 
at  a  deficit  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  it  might  be  excused  as  an 
extraordinary  cost  of  war.  But  this  Is 
not  the  case.  This  Oovemment  Is  cur- 
rently being  run  at  a  wild  and  reckless 
d^dt.  It  Is  a  deficit  that  this  year 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  Vietnamese 
war — is  likely  to  exceed  $20  billion. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  confine  re- 
quested appropriations  to  anticipated 
revenues.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  approved  departmental  requests  in 
excess  of  projected  revenues  time  and 
again  with  a  war  on  to  boot. 

The  Congress  itself,  acting  through  Its 
Appropriations  Committees,  has  not  re- 
quired receipt  of  a  prior  estimate  of  rev- 
enues. It  does  not  demand  that  its  Ap- 
propriations Committees  should  confine 
their  recommended  appropriations  to 
projected  revenues.  It  has  no  legisla- 
tive budget,  and  it  falls  to  even  require 
its  separate  subcommittees  to  operate 
within  a  cohesive  overall  plan.  They 
separately  go  merrily  on  their  separate 
way. 

It  is  a  fundamental  that  the  best  cook 
in  the  world  cannot  cut  more  pieces  from 
a  pie  than  there  are  materials  in  the  pie. 
It  is  basic  to  sound  money  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  permit  the  continued 
overspending  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
beyond  its  revenues. 

No  matter  what  administration  does 
this,  it  should  be  halted  whether  the  ad- 
ministration at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Is  Republican  or  Democrat. 
The  bus  of  state  is  very  close  to  the 


cliff  of  Insolvency.  It  is  up  to  us  here 
in  the  Congress  to  bring  it  bsw*.  to  pro- 
tect the  people,  to  guard  those  who  have 
savings,  those  who  are  on  fixed  incomes, 
and  the  future  of  our  children.  In  this 
connection,  the  editorial  by  David  Law- 
rence in  the  UJS.  News  &  World  Report 
issue  of  April  17,  1967,  puts  the  question 
in  the  proper  context.  I  commend  it  to 
the  careful  reading  not  only  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body,  but  to  all  citizens 
Interested  in  placing  respoDsibillty  for 
inflation  where  it  belongs. 

Cheattno  ths  Ptonx 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Governments  since  ancient  times  have  de- 
preciated the  value  of  the  monetary  unit  in 
order  to  get  more  money  to  spend  and  to 
make  pretended  payments  on  debt — but  this 
ctistom  has  not  become  honorable  because  of 
Its  age. 

The  American  people  today  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  continuous  inflation. 
Their  savings  are  being  reduced  In  value. 
While  money  loaned  Is  repaid  In  the  same 
ntmiber  of  dollars,  the  purchasing  power  of 
each  dollar  Is  cut  down  every  year. 

Individuals  who  have  Invested  In  bonds 
or  wtio  have  put  their  money  In  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  In  savings  accounts  In 
banks,  find  themselves,  after  a  few  years  or 
even  months,  to  have  been.  In  effect,  short- 
changed on  what  they  can  buy  with  their 
dollars.  This  Is  also  the  experience  of  those 
persons  whose  contractual  claims  are  payable 
In  flxed-doUar  amounts  such  as  life  Insur- 
ance, annuities  or  pensions. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1966,  for  example. 
Individuals  who  have  been  accxmiulatlng  the 
aforesaid  types  of  assets  had  an  estimated 
$770  billion  in  such  savings.  But  each  price 
rise  of  one  per  cent  has  reduced  the  p\ir- 
chasing  power  of  these  savings  by  $7.7  billion. 
Last  year  the  coet  of  living  went  up  by 
3.8  per  cent,  which  meant  a  loss  of  $2fi  bil- 
lion to  the  nation's  savers.  Persons  living 
on  pensions  and  workers  whose  paychecks 
did  not  rise  also  suffered  a  loss  In  buying 
power. 

During  the  past  15  years — according  to  the 
Oovemment's  own  figures — the  cost  of  living 
has  Increased.  This  has  curtaUed  the  piir- 
cbaslng  power  of  the  dollar  by  20  per  cent, 
and  we  now  have  an  80-cent  dollar  as  com- 
pared with  the  lOO-cent  dollar  of  1962. 

llie  price  rise  over  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  has  affected  various  types  of  savings  In 
different  ways.  Bach  $1,000  deposited  In  a 
bank  In  1962  has  today  a  loss  of  $200  in  buy- 
ing power.  Although  the  annual  interest 
on  $1,000  In  a  savings  account  has  gone  up 
from  $25  In  1952  to  $40  today,  it  will  be 
found  that.  In  terms  of  current  purchasing 
power,  the  real  gain  In  Interest  Is  $7  rather 
than  $15. 

Bond  Investors  have  been  hurt  even  more 
by  the  Inflation  than  have  persons  who 
placed  their  money  In  the  deposit-type  of 
savings.  Interest  rates,  of  course,  on  bonds 
already  Issued  do  not  change.  A  corporate 
bond,  for  Instance,  with  a  3  per  cent  coupon, 
bought  In  1952  for  $1,000  will  pay  that  same 
amount  of  Interest  until  maturity.  But 
when  the  bond  Itself  Is  redeemed,  the  $1,000 
wlU  not  buy  what  It  did  In  1952.  Instead,  the 
Investor  will  receive  the  equivalent  of  only 
$800  In  buying  power,  and  the  $30  cmnual 
Interest  will  buy  only  as  much  as  $24  bought 
In  1952. 

Owner  of  long-term  bonds,  moreover,  face 
disappointment  If  they  wish  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings  In  advance  of  a  maturity  date. 
A  corporate  bond  bought  In  1952  for  $1,000 
which  still  has  20  years  to  run  before  matu- 
rity may  have  dropped  In  Its  market  price  to 
$750.  This  Is  because  the  low  Interest  rates 
6t  yesterday  are  out  of  line  with  the  higher 
Interest  rates  of  today.  If  the  Investor  needs 
to  convert  his  bond  into  cash,  the  $750  he  re- 


ceives will  buy  only  the  quantity  of  goods 
that  was  available  16  years  ago  for  $600. 

The  same  problem  also  confronts  Investors 
In  federal  or  State  or  local  bonds.  Even  sav- 
ings bonds,  which  do  not  fluctuate  In  price 
and  offer  to  small  Investors  an  advantage 
over  marketable  bonds,  are  subject  to  the 
hazards  of  Inflation. 

The  Government's  "B"  bonds  has  been 
widely  bought,  and  In  fact  $43  bUUon's  worth 
are  held  by  the  public.  Such  a  $1,000  bond- 
purchased  In  1952  at  a  cost  of  $760— can  be 
cash  In  now  for  $1,216.  But  this  will  only 
buy  as  much  goods  and  services  as  could 
have  been  obtained  16  years  ago  for  $972. 
Inflation,  therefore,  has  eaten  up  $243  of  the 
accrued  Interest,  or  cut  approximately  In 
half  the  yield  on  the  Investment  Itself. 

Investors,  however.  In  such  assets  as  com- 
mon stock  or  real  estate  have  fared  better. 
Por,  In  the  average  case,  $1,000  put  Into  com- 
mon stocks  16  years  ago  now  has  a  value 
of  $3,800  In  the  market.  This  gain  far  ex- 
ceeds the  rise  In  living  costs.  The  tendency, 
therefore,  has  been  to  divert  funds  Into  com- 
mon stocks  and  various  types  of  physical 
assets,  and  count  on  possible  appreciation. 

Even  this  Is  by  no  means  an  absolutely 
safe  formula.  For  history  tells  us  that  when 
government  finances  become  unstable,  the 
public  loses  confidence  In  tiM  policies  of  an 
Administration  which  keeps  on  spending 
more  and  more  money  In  excess  of  revenues 
collected  each  year.  There  usuaUy  ensues 
a  collapse  of  stocks,  too.  In  what  Is  called 
a  "panic"  or  "depression." 

The  lesson  that  all  this  teaches  us  is 
that  a  "managed  economy"  can  be  misman- 
aged, and  that  debt-ridden  governments 
which  preach  the  doctrine  that  deficit- 
spending  Is  healthy  are  soon  or  later  con- 
fronted by  economic  disaster. 

People  can  be  cheated  some  of  the  time, 
but  not  all  of  the  time.  In  the  long  run, 
they  become  convinced  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  policies  which  are  dedicated  to 
sound  money. 


THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  SOLVERS 
AND  FUTURE  PLANNERS  ARE 
RUNNINO  AMUCK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNO]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  sad  as  I  am 
to  say  it,  the  squirrels  are  climbing  down 
from  the  trees  and  finding  happy  homes 
in  the  ivory  towers  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. I  suggest  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  read  the  following  two  articles 
from  the  New  Republic.  Frankly.  I  was 
shocked  by  them. 

The  first  article  entitled  "The  Future 
Planners"  is  taken  from  the  February  25, 
1967,  Issue  of  the  New  Republic.  Writ- 
ten by  Andrew  Kopkind,  the  general  gist 
of  the  article  Is  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment is  getting  itself  into  the  business 
of  future-plsmnlng  with  a  pronounced 
sodo-experlmental  bias.  I  seem  to  recol- 
lect having  told  this  to  the  House  last 
year.    Mr.  Kopkind  883^8  that — 

The  Administration  Is  Intrigued  by  all  the 
activity,  but  cautious  lest  public  opposition 
develop  before  a  lobby  for  future-planning 
can  harden  Its  lines. 

Mr.  Kopkind  goes  on  to  describe  how 
leftwlng  radicals  "see  future-planning  as 
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a  backdoor  to  democratic  socialism;  they 
cannot  figure  how  to  get  in  by  more 
overtly  poUtical  means."  I  strongly  sug- 
gest that  the  Members  of  this  House  read 
this  article  to  see  what  the  latest  word  is 
from  the  ivory  towers  of  the  Left.  Be- 
fore long.  I  imagine  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
suggest  that  American  residential  pat- 
terns be  planned  by  integration-pro- 
gramed computers. 

The  second  article  is  another  lx)mb. 
Written  by  James  Ridgeway,  it  appeared 
in  the  April  8,  1967,  New  RepubUc  under 
the  title  "Program  Solvers."  Reading  it. 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  our  asi- 
nine Pents«on  is  training  soldiers  to  fight 
in  Vietnam  by  means  of  games.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  given  Abt  As- 
sociates of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  fat  fee  to 
produce  a  game  called  "Agile-Coin"  in 
which  players  in  different  tents  represent 
insurgents,  government  forces,  and  vil- 
lagers. This  game  is  being  used  to  train 
US.  soldiers  in  Fort  Bennlng.  Qa.  No 
wonder  we  are  losing  in  Vietnam.  The 
order  for  this  game  was  placed  by  the 
Pentagon's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  one  of  McNamara's  mathemati- 
cal monstrosities.  We  cannot  afford  to 
play  games  in  Vietnam.  I  am  waiting  to 
see  how  Secretary  McNamara  can  com- 
puter-program Vletcong  boobytraps. 
Maybe  our  war  effort  would  pick  up  If 
the  Secretary  stepped  on  one  such 
boobytrap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  admirers  of  the  poverty 
program  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
the  social  problem-solvers  have  also  pro- 
duced a  game  called  "Urb-Coln"  which 
features  Oovemment  players  and  insur- 
gent players  wrestling  for  sociopolitical 
control  of  U.S.  cities.  The  game  includes 
"bomb  cards,"  presumably  all  in  fun. 
Then  there  is  "Raid."  a  game  about  a  pro- 
tection racket  in  the  slums.  This  was  a 
natural  for  the  poverty  program,  which 
Is  a  racket  itself. 

Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  new  transportation  game  being 
drawn  up.  According  to  Mr.  Rldgway: 
Abt  plans  to  run  the  final  play  of  this 
game  within  the  next  couple  of  months,  and 
the  company  hopes  to  heighten  the  reality 
by  getting  senators  and  congressmen  and  in- 
dufitrlallsts  to  represent  themselves. 

I  am  sure  that  supporters  of  the  dem- 
onstration dtlea  program  will  look  for- 
ward to  this  new  demonstration  oppor- 
tunity. I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  the 
Members  of  this  House  acting  in  games 
for  the  social  planners.  After  all.  we 
passed  the  demonstration  cities  program, 
did  we  not? 

(Prom  the  New  RepubUc.  Feb.  26.  1967] 

Trk  FuTDxz-PLAinnas 

(By  Andrew  Kopkind) 

While  you  artd  <  hat>e  ItpM  and  voice*  lohieh 

are  for  ki$ting  and  to  ting  with  who  caret 

if  some  oneeyed  eon  of  a  ttitoh  invents  sn 

instrument  to  meaeure  Spring  loitM 

— ^B.  B.  OuMMZNOS.  from  /s  6. 

With  the  growth  of  the  complexity  0/ 
society,  immediate  experience  with  its 
events  plays  an  inerea»ingti>  emaller  role  as 
s  souroe  of  information  and  }>aai$  of  fudg- 
ment  in  contrast  to  eymbolioaUy  mediated 
information  about  these  eventt  .  .  .  Nu- 
merical indexes  of  phenomena  are  peculiar' 
ly  fitted  to  these  needs. 

— AiABT  D.  BmmcAM,  from  Social  In- 
dicators and  Goals..   . 


An  editor  of  Fortune  calls  It  "the  greatest 
advance  In  the  art  of  govenunent  [In]  near- 
ly a  bimdred  years."  Michael  Harrington 
says  It  Is  "one  of  the  most  radical  euggestlons 
put  forth  by  a  responsible  body  in  our  recent 
hlstMy."  An  antlpoverty  official  In  Virginia 
fears  It  Is  the  road  to  "a  fiUl-fledged  socialist 
state":  a  socialist  teacher  in  Chicago  fears 
It  is  not.  Tom  Hayden.  the  organizer  in 
Newark,  calls  It  "a  new  barbarism." 

What  "It"  Is  that  so  excites  some  and 
horrifies  others  turns  out  to  be  not  one 
thing — or  at  least  nothing  for  which  there 
are  words  or  concepts  in  common  usage. 
Rather  It  U  a  coUection  of  vaguely  related 
poUtlcal  and  Intellectual  happenings  that 
have  to  do  with  new  ways  to  analyze,  antici- 
pate, and  control  the  social  environment. 
Involved  are  elements  of  old-fashioned  cen- 
tral planning  and  new-fangled  futurism;  but 
the  particlpsknts  are  more  than  planners  and 
less  than  Utopians.  They  are  a  new  genus  of 
social  actors,  something  between  politicians 
and  technicians.  Por  the  most  part,  they 
do  not  want  to  push  the  buttons  of  the 
computerized  society  themselves;  they  are 
not  technocrats.  Instead,  they  would  like 
to  teU  whomever  is  in  charge  which  buttons 
to  push.  They  dream  of  using  social  science 
Instead  of  pressure  politics  to  solve  the  na- 
tion's problems.  Professor  Bertram  Gross  of 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  busi- 
ness who  tries  to  relate  aU  the  happenings 
Into  a  coherent  social  movement,  calls  the 
new  breed  "technopols."  But  a  simpler 
definition  describes  what  they  do:  plan  for 
the  future. 

Future-planning  Is  In  many  ways  the  most 
fascinating,  and  certainly  the  most  fashion- 
able thing  to  be  doing  this  year  in  both  gov- 
ernment and  the  social  sciences.  There  are 
a  dozen  or  so  public  and  private  panels,  task 
forces,  editorial  boards,  and  seminars  en- 
gaged In  it.  The  Department  ol  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  has  quietly  assembled 
a  technopol  pool  under  Assistant  Secretary 
William  Oorham  and  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity sociologist,  Daniel  BeU,  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  a  "social  State  of  the  Union" 
report.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  two  future -planning  projects 
under  way:  a  "Commission  on  the  Year 
2000"  (the  work  will  be  published  in  Daeda- 
lus), and  a  shorter-term  panel  on  the  year 
1976.  The  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  will  publish  two  special 
issues  of  Its  Annals  this  year  on  "Social  Goals 
and  Indicators  for  American  Society,"  and 
the  chapters  are  being  discussed  this  winter 
In  a  series  of  seminars  conducted  around 
the  East  Coast  by  Bertram  Gross.  The  new 
planners  have  an  International  network:  the 
UN  runs  a  small  future-planning  operation 
in  Geneva.  Last  year,  future-planers  from 
several  countries  met  In  London  to  set  up  a 
continuing  project  caUed  "Mankind  2000." 
In  Washington,  a  World  Future  Society  Is  In 
the  process  of  formation.  Hundreds  of  pri- 
vate proflt-maklng  and  nonprofit  companies 
and  foundations,  taking  off  from  the  RAND 
idea,  are  In  the  future-planning  game. 

"It's  an  idea  whose  time  Is  coming,"  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han  said  recently.  Politicians  of  the  more 
conventional  stripe  are  beginning  to  see  a 
wave  In  the  future.  Democratic  Senators 
Harris  of  Oklahoma  and  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin have  bills  in  Congress  seeking  federal 
support.  In  one  way  or  another,  for  fut\ire- 
plannlng.  But  the  biggest  political  boost 
came  earlier  this  month  when  Senator  Wal- 
ter Mondale  of  Minnesota  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  set  up  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
In  the  White  House,  authorize  an  annual 
"Social  Report"  to  the  President,  and  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Social  Committee  of  Congress 
to  oversee  the  whole  thing. 

The  Administration  Is  Intrigued  by  all  the 
activity,  but  cautious  lest  putillc  opposition 
develop  before  a  lobby  for  future-planning 
can  Iiarden  Its  lines.    "Planning"  still  evokes 


fears  of  creeping  socialism  or  rampant  New 
DeaUsm  (although  most  future-planners  are 
IdeologlcaUy  distinct  from  both  doctrines), 
and  both  the  regular  politicians  and  the 
technopols  keep  their  eyes  trained  on  the 
right  for  signs  of  attack.  But  the  idea  re- 
nuUns  attractive.  "II  the  war  on  poverty 
turned  out  to  be  money  without  progress," 
a  sociologist  said  the  other  day.  "this  could 
be  progress  wlttiout  money."  Presidential 
Assistant  Douglas  Cater  Is  the  liaison  with 
the  future-planners,  but  he  is  not  overly 
busy  with  the  task.  By  and  large,  future- 
planiUng  Is  stUl  directed  at  the  Administra- 
tion, not  by  It. 

If  the  technopols  have  their  way,  that  will 
not  always  be  the  case.  They  assume  that 
government  must  Increasingly  Intervene  to 
reform  the  social  structure.  But  they  see 
that  the  government  Is  unable  either  to  de- 
fine Its  social  goals  or  evaluate  Its  perform- 
ance In  any  scientific  way.  Definition  and 
evaluation  are  Inextricable.  For  an  example, 
there  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  crime  in 
the  US;  the  FBI  totals  Illustrate  the  basic 
Uw  of  statistical  method— feed  "garbage" 
into  computers  and  you  get  "garbage"  out. 
There  Is  no  way  of  telling  whether  methods 
of  prevention  and  correction  do  any  good, 
and  no  idea  at  all  of  the  precise  relationship 
of  presumed  "causes"  to  crime.  In  eSect,  the 
government  has  no  concept  of  what  the 
"crime  problem"  Is,  and  at  least  untU  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Crime  Commission's 
report,  could  develop  no  relevant  anti-crime 
goals.  "Making  the  streets  safe"  and  such 
statements  are  not  considered  goals  at  all, 
but  Idle  wishes  or  subjective  metaphors.  A 
few  measurements  have  been  taken  of  crime, 
but  no  significant  correlations  have  yet  been 
drawn.  The  state  of  the  art  was  classically 
described  by  Groucho  Marx;  leaning  over 
Harpo's  prostrate  form  and  groping  for  his 
pulse,  Groucho  declared,  "Either  he's  dead 
or  my  watch  has  stopped." 

8OMX    SnCKT    FSOBLKICS 

An  Impreaslve  body  of  economic  indlcattw*. 
goals,  and  models  has  been  constructed  to 
show  the  state  of  the  nation's  economy  and 
make  policy  objectives  possible.  The  future- 
planners  like  to  remind  skeptics  that  It  was 
not  until  economists  measured  unemploy- 
ment that  a  distinct  "unemployment  prob- 
lem" was  recognized,  and  goals  set  for  Its 
alleviation.  Now,  federal  economists  aim  for 
certain  levels  of  employment  and  use  their 
indicators  to  rate  success  toward  that  end. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  watches 
over  a  sophisticated  set  of  national  accounts, 
which  give  a  fair  picture  of  where  the  coun- 
try stands  In  terms  of  prices,  Income,  steel 
and  car  production,  movement  of  goods,  In- 
vestment, construction  and  the  like.  The 
economists  use  the  data  (weighted  with  their 
own  Ideas  of  what's  good)  to  set  economic 
goals.  If  things  begin  to  go  awry — ^If  there 
are  Indications  of  Inflation  or  an  unemploy- 
ment rise — the  CEA  will  advise  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  whatever  steps  he  can  to  make 
the  accounts  come  out  even  again 

But  that  U  not  always  easy,  and  In  fact 
even  the  economic  Indicators  are  Inadequate 
(price  Indices  do  not  take  note  of  quality 
changes,  for  inattmce),  the  goals  too  obvi- 
ously based  on  the  economists'  values,  and 
the  power  to  "fix"  the  economy  really  rather 
slight.  Sticky  problems  on  which  there  Is 
no  consensus— -such  as  the  maldistribution  <rf 
wealth — are  left  unfixed. 

Nevertheless,  to  a  race  of  underprlvUeged 
behavioral  scientists,  the  status.  Influence 
and  political  power  of  the  macroeconomlste 
are  objects  of  constunlng  fascination  and 
some  envy.  Economic  data  are  hard;  eco- 
nomic manipulation  works.  Would  that  the 
same  could  be  said  for  psychology,  sociology, 
political  science  and  the  rest.  As  tokens  of 
their  esteem,  the  behavioral  scientists  choose 
the  terminology  of  economics  and  the  "hard- 
er" physical  sciences  and  mathematics.  They 
throw    around    phrases    like    Input/oulput, 
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feedback,  entropy,  synergUm,  sTinblosls;  as 
If  by  adopting  the  symbola  of  science  they 
could  achieve  It. 

But  they  know  too  that  the  emphaaU  on 
eoonomic  accounting  in  governmental  plan- 
ning has  excluded  crucial  social  considera- 
tions. There  Is  altogether  too  much  talk 
about  Gross  National  Product  and  too  little 
about  happiness,  culture,  Integration,  par- 
ticipation. Bertram  Gross  calls  the  ob- 
session with  economic  forces  "the  new  phUls- 
ttnlsm." 

Gross'  hobby-horse  Is  a  national  system  of 
social  accounting,  In  which  aspects  of  the 
"quality  of  life"  wotild  be  tallied  along  with 
the  facts  of  the  economy.  Ways  will  be 
found  to  work  with  data  on  health,  social 
relations,  crime,  aspirations,  art  and  culture, 
conflict,  mobility.  In  a  long  and  difficult 
chapter  In  the  anthology.  Social  Indicators, 
Gross  outlines  his  Ideas  on  the  poeslbllltlee 
for  social  accounting.  He  concludes  that  It 
Is  an  Inevitable  development. 

Laymen  may  find  social  indicator  prose 
rough  going  and  the  tables  and  diagrams 
unfathomable,  but  a  popular  statement  of 
aoclal  accounting  was  made  by  Michael  Har- 
rington two  months  ago  in  Harper's.  His 
formulation  of  social  accounting  Is  rather 
simple:  translate  social  values  into  economic 
terms  (or  devise  a  common  unit  for  social 
and  economic  values),  list  the  benefits  on 
one  side  of  a  ledger,  and  balance  them  off 
against  the  social  and  eoonomic  debits  on  the 
other  side.  Thus,  on  the  sheet  for  "high- 
ways" might  be  the  benefits  of  mobility,  con- 
venience, supply  and  defense  capability,  em- 
ployment In  the  construction  trades,  and  so 
forth.  On  the  debit  side  might  be  urban 
disruption,  natural  resource  wastage,  acci- 
dent p>otentlaI,  car  i»'ollferatlon,  and  eyesore 
intensity.  Anyone  who  has  had  a  few  years 
of  the  new  math  should  be  able  to  tote  up 
the  figures  and  arrive  at  a  national  high- 
ways policy.  What  la  so  different  about  fu- 
ture-planning Is  Its  Bssximption  that  the 
lack  of  Information  and  not  the  conflict  of 
Interests  Is  at  the  bottom  of  society's  prob- 
lems. Some  of  the  planners  (Gross  In  par- 
ticular) question  that  approach,  but  despite 
their  arguments  the  overall  effect  of  future- 
planning  seems  to  downgrade  the  Importance 
of  conflict.  What  la  so  new  is  the  expecta- 
tion that  methods  will  be  devised  to  supply 
the  needed  Information. 

A  Washington  economist  recently  explained 
what  social  Indicators  were  all  about  by  re- 
ducing the  notion  to  an  absxirdlty.  He  fan- 
tasized a  scene  In  the  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers one  day  in  the  mld-1980's: 

"Dan  Bell  is  Idly  watching  the  Dow- Jones 
societal  vrtre  (formerly  the  business  wire) : 
'Consumer  Indignation  Index  down  .04  per- 
cent. .  .  .  Black  Power  Ratio  steady,  two 
percent  drop  in  halr-stralghtener  sales  offset 
by  two  percent  rise  in  empty  seats  at  Miriam 
Makeba  concerts) ....  Three  youths  from 
eastern  Kentucky  accepted  at  CCNY.  .  .  . 
Participatory  Democracy  Determinant  drops 
slightly  (collapse  of  an  antlfluorldatlon  or- 
ganization in  West  Texas) ....  Cross  Social 
Product  extrapollated  to  788  by  December 
81.' 

"Suddenly  Bell  calls  excitedly.  'Mike,  Bert, 
come  here  quick.  The  Native  Restlessness 
Index  has  hit  an  all-time  high  I'  The  Ad- 
visers go  Into  special  session  with  their  staff, 
then  report  their  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  who  the  next 
day  asks  Congress  for  emergency  legislation 
to  install  a  nationwide  network  of  plastic 
swimming  pools.  He  activates  the  National 
Guard,  and  calls  a  White  House  Conference." 

BACK  DOOB  TO  SOCIALIBIC 

Much  of  the  appeal  of  social  indicators 
comes  from  the  obvious  parallel  with  eco- 
nomic accounting  (Gross,  as  a  young  legis- 
lative assistant,  helped  draft  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  which  set  up  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers;  be  later  served  as  Its 
director.)     Tliere  U  a  feeling  among  many 


radical  and  liberal  reformers  that  no  effective 
movement  Is  likely  to  bring  the  kinds  of 
change  they  want  for  the  U.S.  Harrington 
and  a  few  others  may  see  future-planning 
as  a  back  door  to  democratic  socialism;  they 
cannot  figure  out  how  to  get  In  by  more 
overtly  political  means.  But  the  diffuse 
background  and  predilections  of  the  futxire- 
planners  suggest  that  no  common  ground  for 
a  movement  can  be  found.  At  one  pole  are 
the  liberal  and  socialist  humanists — Gross. 
Bell,  Moynlhan,  Harrington,  Leon  Keyser- 
llng — who  are  more  or  less  conscious  of  the 
values  they  want  the  indicators  to  Indicate. 
At  the  other  are  the  RAMD-y  systems  analysts 
who  take  more  pleasure  in  piecing  together 
p\izzles.  In  the  middle  somewhere  are  gov- 
ernment officials  who  want  to  rationalize 
the  biueaucratlc  process  and  be  "effective." 

The  historical  springs  of  future-planning 
are  similarly  diffuse.  It  has  much  In  com- 
mon with  Fabianism  and  Keyneslan  econom- 
ics, although  there  is  no  model  for  the  social 
structure  to  compare  with  Keynes'  construct 
of  the  economy.  There  is  certainly  some 
relevance  to  the  concept  of  technocracy  and 
managerlallam.  There  is  actually  very  little 
ptu-e  utoplanlsm,  which  is  "an  absolute  leap 
into  the  dark,  the  attainment  of  the  one 
and  only  decent  society — by  peot^e  who  have 
no  power  to  bring  It  about,"  as  one  future- 
planner  put  It.  Many  of  the  new  planners 
have  been  Influenced  by  Bertrand  de  Jouve- 
nal,  the  French  political  theorist  who  runs 
a  social  research  institute  called  Futuribles 
(the  name  Is  a  combination  of  future  and 
possible) .  They  also  look  to  the  urban  plan- 
ning experts  who  alone  have  physical  models 
of  "the  future"  to  contemplate.  Computer 
technology  is  not  absolutely  essential  to 
social  accounting,  but  the  excitement  com- 
puters have  generated  probably  stimulates 
the  urge  to  collect  data. 

But  the  most  direct  antecedent  is  the  sys- 
tems-analysis experience  which  began  In  the 
•fifties  and  was  brought  to  the  government 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  In  the 
•sixties.  A  Pentagon  planner  fixed  the  origins 
ot  the  "corporate  society"  In  the  Korean  War : 

Major  funds  began  to  pour  into  research 
and  development,  stimulating  the  aircraft, 
missile  and  electronic  Industries.  The  rapid 
changes  In  R  and  D  fovmd  government  bu- 
reaucracy incapable  of  managing  the  com- 
plex weapons  which  technology  declared  pos- 
sible, and  the  weapons  system  concept  was 
bom.  The  philosophy  has  spread  through- 
out the  economy." 

PPBS  —  plannlng-program-budgettng-sys- 
tems — flowed  out  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Systems  men  set  up  the  guts  of  the 
poverty  program.  HEW  took  it  over  and 
put  one  of  McNamara's  whiz  kids,  William 
Gorham,  In  charge.  But  the  systems  ap- 
proach is  restricted  to  more  or  less  fixed 
programs — a  Head  Start,  a  weapons  program, 
a  health  project.  And  It  Is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  program  in  eco- 
nomic terms — according  to  its  pre-set  objec- 
tives and  values.  Cost-effectiveness  analysis 
will  not  Indicate  which  Head  Start  orga- 
nization in  Mississippi  gives  Negroes  a  bet- 
ter sense  of  their  community,  which  helps 
them  share  In  politics,  or  which  Instills  more 
dignity  in  the  children.  It  will  only  tell 
which  program  has  more  enrolleee,  disburses 
more  money,  and  creates  Jobs. 

Social  indicators  are  of  a  different  order. 
They  are  meant  to  quantify  the  intangibles 
of  quality,  and  feed  them  Into  the  account- 
ing. They  deal  with  longer-term  societal 
trends,  and  lead  more  directly  to  policy  goals. 
A  social  Indicator  system  for  Mississippi 
might  find  ways  to  quantify  pride,  power, 
and  commimltarianlsm,  and  so  formulate 
objectives  and  measure  performance.  The 
recent  Coleman  report  on  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination in  education  (reviewed  by 
Chrl8t<^her  Jencks  In  this  Journal,  October 
1,  1906)  was  a  partial  model  of  what  can  be 
done  with  social  Indicators.    But  Its  field  was 


narrow.  The  Moynlhan  report  on  "The  Negro 
Family"  Is  a  better  example  of  the  uses  of 
social  indicators  of  continuing  trends. 

Post-industrial  society  (as  Daniel  Bell  calls 
the  current  managerial,  white-collared,  tech- 
nological state  of  affairs)  creates  the  logic 
underlying,  future-planning.  A  case  in  point 
Is  the  development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. The  fantastic  size,  the  money,  the  time 
span,  and  the  complex  govenunent  and  cor- 
porate Interests  Involved  In  the  project  forced 
planners  to  think  about  the  future — what 
things  would  be  like  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
hence  when  people  would  (or  should)  be 
hurtling  around  the  world  aboard  an  SST. 
On  only  slightly  less  complicated  levels,  the' 
biggest  corporations  must  postulate  demands 
and  needs  far  into  the  future.  Will  the  US 
use  so  many  billion  barrels  of  oil  In  1985? 
Then  Standard  Oil  had  better  buy  Honduras, 
while  the  price  is  right.  Better  still,  a  com- 
bine of  the  government  and  an  oil  consortium 
should  buy  Honduras,  for  the  sake  of  super- 
rational  planning  and  permanent  stability. 

The  power  that  Industry's  own  future- 
planners  have  is  immense.  In  an  important 
way  they  can  make  public  policy  without 
feeling  responsible  to  a  popular  constituency. 
The  aerospace  Industry  has  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  R  and  D  technicians  busily  making 
models  of  the  future  and  dreaming  up  ways 
for  their  corporations  to  profit  by  its  exploita- 
tion. 

The  analysts  build  their  futures-models, 
the  companies  fit  their  hardware  to  the 
models,  the  military  men  plan  their  strategies 
according  to  the  available  hardware,  and  the 
Administration  chooses  its  foreign  policy 
from  the  possible  strategies.  Along  the  way 
there  may  be  some  fiexlbillty  of  choice :  Pres- 
ident Johnson  can  decide  to  go  ahead  with 
an  antl-balllstic-mlsslle  program,  or  not.  But 
by  the  time  such  choices  are  presented,  many 
of  the  crucial  alternatives  have  been  elimi- 
nated. The  R  and  D  people  at  Lockheed,  or 
wherever,  have  framed  the  key  questions, 
even  if  they  have  not  supplied  the  answers. 
Defense  policies  may  be  subject  to  some 
coxintervalllng  public  debate,  but  Industry's 
policies — oil  reserve  development,  say — rarely 
If  ever  come  into  public  view. 

THX  "CONTRACT  8TATK" 

As  the  biggest  purchasing  agent  in  the 
U.S.,  the  government  has  a  special  interest 
in  seeing  that  Its  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
The  Defense  Department  has  dealings  with 
some  17,000  subcontractors  for  its  12  weapons 
systems.  Cost-accounting  was  obvloxisly  the 
only  way  to  check  on  contract  performance. 
But  the  "contract  state"  now  encompasses 
more  than  military  work.  Increasingly,  gov- 
ernment agencies  contract  out  to  provide  so- 
cial services — education.  Job  training,  health 
care.  Performance  In  such  areas  cannot  be 
measiu'ed  In  purely  economic  terms  (al- 
though they  currently  are) .  Social  indicators 
are  needed  to  Judge  performance  standards. 
The  contract  state  can  hardly  exist  without 
them.  Defense  corporations  are  already  at 
work  analysing  the  society's  domestic  needs, 
and  trying  to  fit  their  production  to  them. 
James  Rldgeway  has  pointed  out  in  theee 
pages  how  large  companies  are  thinking 
about  such  proJecU  as  "new  towns,"  which 
they  would  buUd  and  (perhaps)  operate,  for 
fun  and  profit.  In  California,  a  traditionally 
nervous  aerospace  Industry  has  hedged 
against  defense  appropriations  cuts  by  work- 
ing up  analyses  of  crime,  pollution,  trans- 
portation and  Heaven  knows  what  else,  and 
selling  both  their  models  of  the  future  and 
their  plana  for  production  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment. One  company  peered  into  Its  C17S- 
tal  ball  and  saw  revealed  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  Americans  living  at  the  water's  edge 
(oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  marinas,  etc.)  by  1990. 
It  thereupon  began  to  develop  ways  of  pro- 
ducing or  investing  in  the  products  the  new 
race  of  amphibians  will  demand:  boats, 
hydroponlc  gardens,  waterproof  paints,  re- 
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auscitators.  and  the  like.  The  future-plan- 
ners can  have  it  two  ways:  they  can  get  In 
on  the  action  early  In  a  trend,  and  they  can 
accelerate  It  by  simply  watching  it,  and  doing 
a  little  loose  talk  on  the  side.  They  can  even 
create  huge  markets.  One  government 
future-planner  notes  that  RCA  Invested 
some  $160  million  In  color  television  simply 
to  create  the  market  for  It.  In  the  same 
kind  of  way.  the  aerospace  Industry  and 
military  technologists  created  the  "market" 
for  the  space  reuse,  by  planning,  and  pro- 
ducing the  hardware. 

But  model-building  of  future  societies 
(almost  all  the  planners  like  to  "anticipate" 
a  plurality  of  possible  futxiras,  rather  than 
"predict"  one  specific  future  state)  Is  only 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  the  most  fun,  but 
also  ^he  least  responsible.  The  serious,  "sci- 
entific" future-planners  are  more  concerned 
with  the  methods  of  developing  social  Indi- 
cators, and  the  ways  in  which  they  will  be 
used. 

Here  the  most  troublesome  problems  arise, 
nrat  of  all,  there  is  precious  little  data  avail- 
able on  the  operation  of  the  society  in  a  nan- 
economic  way.  As  a  consequence,  men  like 
Qroes,  Raymond  Bauer  (a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  who  edited  Social  Indica- 
tors), and  their  colleagues  have  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  working  out  methods  for 
talking  measurements.  The  process  leaves 
more  action-minded  social  critics  frustrated 
and  confused.  A  recent  discussion  of  the 
crime  problem  among  social  Indicator  people, 
for  Instance,  dismissed  the  questions  of  pre- 
vention and  causation  and  focused  on  correc- 
tion, because  no  one  has  the  foggiest  idea  of 
how  to  develop  Indicators  for  causes,  much 
less  how  to  work  them  Into  a  social  account. 
Would  data  on  an  urban  freeway  system — 
which  accelerates  the  flight  to  the  suburbs 
and  thus  solidifies  ghettoes— be  an  item  in 
a  social  accounting  of  crime?  The  social  ac- 
countants take  such  questions  in  their  stride. 
The  need  for  data  is  obvious,  no  one  claims 
much  expertise,  and  to  oppose  the  science  be- 
cause of  Its  primitive  methods  is  termed  "the 
new  know-nothinglsm."  But  It  is  harder  for 
the  future-planners  to  get  off  the  hook  on 
two  fundamental  problems  their  work  raises: 
who  win  xite  the  information  collected,  and 
for  what  purposes? 

"Information  is  a  core  resource,"  a  New 
Tork  sociologist  said  last  week  In  a  discussion 
of  indicators.  "We've  got  to  help  counter- 
vailing groups  use  the  information.  We  have 
it  in  economics,  but  not  In  the  social  sciences. 
There  could  be  a  government  monopoly  on 
Information."  Professor  Bauer  tends  to 
agree:  "The  data  are  more  likely  to  be  used 
by  people  at  the  top  of  the  structure,"  he 
lays.  Gross  points  out  that  there  Is  always 
conflict  in  social  systems,  and  social  account- 
ing will  not — and  should  not — eliminate  such 
clashes.  He  sees  the  role  of  social  accounting 
88  an  "effort  to  restore  human  values  to  a 
central  position  in  man's  thought  and  ac- 
tlon.- 

"trUilAH    TALUXS" 

There  is  no  general  agreement  on  "human 
values."  But  the  people  who  frame  the 
questions  about  the  society  and  plan  the 
future  can  easily,  and  unconsciously,  inject 
their  own  values  into  the  answers  they  re- 
ceive. The  Moynlhan  report  was  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  assumption  was  that  fatherless, 
mother-dominated  families  were  a  "bad 
thing."  Information  was  collected  about  vm- 
employment  rates,  the  number  of  heads  of 
households  who  were  Negro  females,  educa- 
tion, delinquency,  and  other  symptoms  of 
pathology.  The  questions  the  surveyors 
asked  were  designed  to  find  out  how  bad  a 
thing  it  was.  Such  studies  might  be  titled. 
"The  Negroes — and  what  to  do  about  them." 
The  goals  which  could  emerge  from  the  col- 
lection of  indicators  would  have  to  do  with 
changing  Negroes  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  model  of  a  "healthy"  family  member. 
There  might  be  other  ways  to  pose  questions 


about  the  condition  of  Negroes — for  example, 
what  Is  so  terribly  wrong  with  a  social  struc- 
ture that  produces  racism,  alienation,  and 
gross  inequality?  But  the  policy  implica- 
tions of  the  answers  to  that  kind  of  ques- 
tion nUght  be  too  unsettling  to  consider. 
Moynihan's  questions  were  certainly  legi- 
timate, and  his  data  weren't  at  all  Inaccurate. 
The  problem  was  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
surveyors  were  able  to  frame  national  think- 
ing about  race  and  poverty  problems  by  their 
choice  of  questions.  The  danger  is  that  gov- 
ernment and  corporate  elites  will  m.onoi>ollze 
the  business  of  question-asking,  and  so 
manipulate  the  attitudes  of  the  society  they 
are  pretending  to  serve  as  disinterested  tech- 
nicians. 

Elitism  seems  to  be  built  into  the  theory 
of  social  accounting.  "It  is  an  establish- 
ment position,"  Bauer  says.  "It  involves 
amelioration  of  the  present  system,  but  it 
assumes  that  the  system  can  be  made  to 
work.'^  Future-planning  serves  the  ideo- 
logical needs  of  the  "corp>orate  state"  to 
maintain  Itself  by  the  manipulation  of  re- 
form: not  so  much  as  to  change  basic  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationships,  but  enough 
to  take  care  of  immediate  needs.  The  tech- 
nopols  are  supposed  to  keep  the  balance. 

In  the  fifties,  Daniel  Bell  (among  others, 
many  of  whom  are  confirmed  future-plan- 
ners) proclaimed  "the  end  of  Ideology"  in 
America,  and  predicted  its  demise  in  the 
West.  The  theory  was  that  Ideology  arises 
from  conflict,  and  Eertous  conflict  (class  war- 
fare and  system vrtde  defects)  is  forever  re- 
solved in  the  U.S.  Furthermore,  the  ideo- 
logical model  of  Marxism  is  discredited,  and 
radicalism  Is  a  dead  letter.  What  problems 
remain  to  be  solved  are  non-ldeoIoglcal,  and 
oould  best  be  dealt  with  by  Intelligent, 
humanistic  technicians.  The  systems 
analysts,  the  tecbnopols,  the  future-planners 
fllled  the  bill  perfectly. 

Max  Ways,  of  Fortune,  no  modest  propa- 
gandist for  "liberal  oorporatlsm,"  sees  the 
future-planner's  role  as  shifting  "the  politics 
of  issues  to  the  politics  of  problems."  Un- 
der their  tutelage,  business  and  government 
will  prosper,  and  the  level  of  national  moral- 
ity will  climb.  As  proof,  he  shows  how  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  allowed  the  US  to 
avoid  the  twin  Immoralities  of  escalation  and 
withdrawal  In  Vietnam.  "McNamara,  his 
systems  analysts,  and  their  computers  are 
not  only  contributing  to  the  practical  effec- 
tiveness of  US  action,"  Ways  wrote,  "but 
raising  the  moral  level  of  policy  by  a  more 
conscious  and  selective  attention  to  the  defl- 
nltlon  of  Its  alms." 

Ways.  Bell,  Moynlhan,  Harrington  and 
others  suggest,  perhaps  without  realizing  it, 
that  there  Is  a  definite  Ideology  of  technical 
problem-solving.  It  would  Indeed  be  "know- 
nothing"  to  batter  dovm  all  attempts  at  data- 
collection  and  social  accounting  Just  to  get 
at  those  ideological  elements.  Some  of  the 
formulators — Gross,  Bauer,  and  Blderman — 
have  no  sharp  axes  to  grind,  and  are  open  to 
arguments  that  their  theories  may  be  mis- 
used in  practice.  The  "corporate  state," 
"post-industrialism,"  "the  contract  state" 
or  whatever  US  society  is  coming  to,  already 
tends  toward  elitism  and  a  kind  of  total- 
itarianism. "The  worst  kind  of  dictatorship," 
Bauer  said  not  long  ago,  after  an  evening^s 
discussion  of  social  indicators,  "Is  the  kind 
that  give  people  what  they  want,  the  kind  In 
which  you  can't  tell  you're  being  controUed." 
If  that  is  one  of  the  possible  f  utxires,  it  is  too 
important  to  be  left  only  to  the  planners. 

I  From  the  New  Republic,  Apr.  8,  1967) 
Social  Pboblzm-Solvxbs 
(By  James  Rldgeway) 
Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
uses  technology  In  attempting  to  solve  com- 
plex social  and  economic  problems.    This  is 
a  relatively  new  sort  of  work,  and  to  Judge  by 
Abt's  success,  it  could  become  big  business. 
Two  years  ago  Clark  Abt,  37,  quit  his  job 


as  manager  of  Raytheon's  Advanced  Systems 
Department  and  went  into  business  for  him- 
self. At  Raytheon.  Abt  had  tried  his  hand 
at  applying  technology  to  arms  control  re- 
search, but  the  government  wasn't  much  in- 
terested and  all  in  all  the  work  was  dis- 
heartening. Abt  was  Intrigued  with  the  poe- 
sibilities  of  using  technology  in  dealing  with 
such  problems  as  transportation  and  educa- 
tion, and  since  there  was  no  opportiuilty  for 
him  to  do  this  at  Raytheon  he  took  a  gamble 
and  started  a  research  and  consulting  firm. 
To  begin  with  he  had  two  employees,  and 
one  small  contract  to  help  Educational  Serv- 
ices, Inc.  devise  educational  games  for  chil- 
dren. He  soon  got  another  small  contract 
from  the  Pentagon  which  wanted  Abt  to  do 
research  in  counterlnsurgency. 

These  were  meager  enough  beglnninga. 
By  the  end  of  1966,  however,  Abt  Associates 
had  gross  sales  of  $560,000  and  expect  this 
year  to  reach  tl  million.  The  staff  grew 
from  three  people  to  30,  and  Abt  moved  the 
office  from  a  tiny  clutch  of  rooms  atop  a 
machine  shop  on  a  back  alley  to  a  large  new 
building.  His  business  has  shifted  from  the 
military  to  planning  and  the  design  of  edu- 
cational curricula  for  civilian  govemn>ent 
agencies  and  private  industry.  Most  of  this 
involves  using  techniques  of  mathematical 
modeling,  computer  simxilatlon  or  human- 
player  gaming. 

Abt,  who  Is  both  an  engineer  and  political 
scientist  with  degrees  from  MIT  and  Johns 
Hopkins,  does  not  care  to  be  too  closely 
linked  with  the  fad  In  games.  Nonetheless, 
the  company  uses  games  extensively,  and  its 
first  major  success  came  from  designing  sev- 
eral counterlnsurgency  games  for  the  Penta- 
gon's Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
The  first  of  these  was  called  Agile-Coin 
(Coin  stands  for  counterlnsurgency)  and  it 
sou^t  to  simulate  some  of  the  main  aspects 
of  the  terror-phase  of  Internal  revolutionary 
confiict  In  a  Southeast  Asian  setting. 

Gaming  gets  pretty  complicated,  and  the 
introduction  to  Agile-Coin  helps  explain 
what  Abt  set  out  to  do:  "If  the  problems  of 
counterlnsurgency  could  be  described  In 
terms  of  a  smsJl  number  of  variables,  like 
most  physical  processes,  mathematical  analy- 
sis could  soon  solve  them.  If  the  state  of 
social  science  knowledge  were  comparable  to 
that  of  physical  sciences,  In  which  most  Im- 
portant variables  and  relationships  can  be 
defined  quantitatively,  direct  mathematical 
analysis  woiUd  p>ossibly  be  more  attractive 
than  simulation. 

"The  situation  now  is  that  we  must  deal 
as  best  we  can  with  a  complex  problem  that 
has  not  been  described  in  quantitative  form. 
Simulation  is  one  way  of  moving  from  the 
qualitative  to  quantitative,  and  from  sub- 
jective impressions  to  objective  analysis, 
theory  building,  experiment,  theory  correc- 
tion, prediction  and  control.  And  that  U 
the  final  objective  of  our  applied  research — 
control  of  insurgencies." 

In  Aglle-Coln,  actors  represent  insurgents, 
government  forces  and  vUlagers.  The  in- 
surgents and  government  forces  are  meant  to 
knock  each  other  off,  at  the  same  time  gain- 
ing the  loyalty  of  as  many  villagers  as  possi- 
ble. For  their  part,  the  villagers  try  to  keep 
loeses  down,  stop  the  confiict  as  soon  as 
pooBlble  and  end  on  the  winning  side.  In 
playing  the  game  the  acton  can  be  spread 
around  in  different  rooms,  or,  in  an  outside 
version,  they  use  tents,  In  approaching  a 
village  in  the  game,  the  Insurgent  player  is 
accompanied  by  Control;  by  fiaahlng  cards 
back  and  forth  at  the  village  player,  the 
Insurgent  either  Is  ambushed  or  admitted  to 
the  vlllsige.  Once  in  the  village,  the  in- 
surgent can  make  deals,  arrange  an  ambush, 
impress  villagers  into  his  service,  or  If  he 
likes,  assassinate  the  government's  repre- 
sentative. All  of  this  Is  accomplished  by 
flashing  cards  and  recording  movements  with 
Control. 

Although  Agile-Coin  was  constructed  as  a 
research  tool  to  find  out  more  about  terr<». 
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the  military  were  exelted  by  its  educational 
ponlbllltleB,  and  tised  the  game  In  teaching 
officers  about  cotintertnsurgency  at  the  spe- 
cial forces  school  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia. 

Abt  made  two  other  games  about  oounter- 
Instirgency.  One  was  called  Polltlca  or 
Counter-Conspiracy.  It  Is  a  simulation  of 
Internal  national  conflict  In  a  lAtln  American 
setting.  The  players  find  out  what  can  hap- 
pen m  a  "pre-revolutlonary"  conflict — 
whether  It  results  In  democratic  change, 
revolution  <x  reaction.  The  third  game,  and 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all.  Is  Urb-Coln. 
It  resembles  Aglle-CoLn,  but  In  an  urban  set- 
ting. Now,  the  government  and  the 
Insurgents,  often  disguised  as  members  of 
the  population,  wrestle  back  and  forth  for 
control  of  the  city.  The  actors  representing 
the  people  get  white  "chips,"  those  from  the 
government  and  Insurgents  have  blue  and 
red  chlpe.  The  chips  are  worn  around  the 
player's  neck  In  a  "chlplace,"  (an  Abt  word) . 
In  addition,  the  beUigerents  get  weapons 
chips  and  bomb  cards  they  can  show  If  they 
want  to  blow  up  something.  Cheating  Is  to 
be  expected,  but  this  can  be  embarrassing. 
Once,  a  Pentagon  ofllcer  who  had  been  In- 
vited to  play  Urb-Ooln  got  so  carried  away 
with  his  role  as  a  secret  agent,  that  he  hid 
bis  weapons  chlpe  In  bis  iboee.  He  was 
disgraced  when  an  Abt  employee  pinned  the 
officer  against  the  wall  and  pulled  oS  his 
•boea.  TTrb-Coln  Is  used  In  training  military 
police  at  Port  Gordon.  Georgia.  A  version 
of  the  game,  called  Bald,  proved  to  be  lueful 
In  catching  the  attention  of  youngsters  In 
the  Boston  slums.  Raid  Is  about  a  protection 
racket  In  the  slums.  The  youngsters  choose 
■Ides,  some  playing  members  of  the  protec- 
tion gang;  others  are  cops  who  fight  the  gang; 
and  the  rest  are  slum  dwellers  whose  main 
object  Is  to  avoid  paying  money  to  the  gang 
and  stay  alive. 

Abt  Is  matter  of  fact  about  the  games.  In 
part  be  sees  them  as  tools  for  social  science 
research.  On  the  other  hand,  games  have 
bad  some  success  In  schools.  Involving  young- 
sters In  learning  and  getting  them  to  see 
different  sides  of  a  problem.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Abt's  business,  games  serve  as  both 
a  promotional  device  and  an  Interesting  way 
of  putting  across  research.  For  example,  in- 
stead of  presenting  a  bank  with  a  thick  re- 
port telling  it  what  to  do  about  a  training 
program,  Abt  gives  the  management  a  game 
which  he  helps  them  play.  This  way  they 
learn  to  see  some  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  various  kinds  of  training  programs.  Tliey 
can  pick  and  choose  as  they  wish  from  a 
"menu"  of  strategies  provided  by  Abt. 

Abt  bae  collected  a  diverse  staff  of  people 
around  blm.  Most  are  In  their  twenties. 
"The  cost  effectiveness  of  people  In  their 
middle  twenties  Is  unbeatable,"  Abt  says. 
nie  staff  has  capabUitlee  In  mathematics, 
physics,  systems  engineering,  computer  pro- 
gramming. Indiistrlal  management,  econom- 
ics, political  science,  sociology,  anthropology, 
psychology,  linguistics,  history  and  fine  arts. 

The  employees  sell  as  well  as  manage.  Part 
of  the  idea  in  running  the  company  is  to  hire 
unusual  people  other  firms  wouldn't  take  and 
turn  them  Into  efficient  managers.  Average 
■alarles  are  (la.OOO  and  profit  is  made  very 
much  a  part  of  the  "reward  system."  "The 
m<»«  you  produce  the  more  you  get"  was 
the  way  It  was  described  to  me.  Abt  holds 
out  the  possibility  of  a  salary  Increase  every 
six  months  and  gives  year -end  bonuses.  The 
company's  stock  Is  held  by  the  employees. 

In  pricing  the  work,  Abt  figures  out  the 
total  man-montbs  Involved  in  a  project,  adds 
en  cost  and  a  fee  of  from  10  to  18  percent. 
In  managing  the  research  projects,  he  uses 
a  computer  to  determine  how  many  hours 
should  be  spent  by  each  employee  on  the 
various  projects  each  week. 

Tbe  company  now  Is  engaged  in  a  wide 
range  of  Jobs,  very  few  of  them  for  the  mili- 
tary.   Last  year  Abt  Assodates  designed  an 


education  system  cost  effectiveness  model 
for  the  Office  of  Education.  Now  it  Is  help- 
ing the  National  Science  Foundation  develop 
a  way  to  measure  the  production  of  knowl- 
edge. The  Foreign  Policy  Association  has 
hired  the  company  to  make  a  game  that 
shows  the  different  foreign  policy  strategies 
that  were  available  In  dealing  with  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Abt  hopes  professional  actors  will 
play  this  game  on  educational  television; 
other  games  are  to  be  serlaliaed  in  trade 
magazines.  The  company  is  helping  the  First 
National  City  Bank  with  a  curriculum  for  a 
new  college  the  bank  wants  to  open.  It  Is 
designing  curricula  for  Creative  Playthings, 
CBS's  educational  subsidiary.  And,  for  the 
first  time,  tbe  company  will  make  games 
purely  for  entertainment — games,  Abt  says, 
"a  middle-class  Intellectual  would  like  bis 
kids  to  play." 

A  (UMX  rOB  TKAIfSPOtTATION 

Abt  does  its  selling  In  an  offhand  aort  at 
way.  Last  year  it  demonstrated  Agile-Coin, 
tbe  popular  oounterlnsurgency  game,  tar  3S 
employees  in  the  government,  and  this  even- 
tually led  to  a  $60,000  contract  from  the  new 
Transportation  Department  for  a  game  to 
help  explain  some  of  the  complicated  eco- 
nomic and  political  inrterests  that  influence 
development  of  a  new  transportation  policy 
toi  the  Northeast  oorrldcr  (Boston  to  Waab- 
Ington.  O.O.). 

The  Abt  people  still  are  taking  tbe  kinks 
out  of  this  game,  but  as  Richard  H.  Rosen, 
tbe  senior  operations  analyst  at  Abt  de- 
scribed it  to  me,  tbe  game  works  sometiiing 
like  this:  Kighty  dlffercmt  actors,  represent- 
ing different  economic  and  political  interests 
play  for  two  days  at  simulating  the  economy 
and  politics  of  the  Northeast  corridor.  Hie 
objective  c^  each  actor  is  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  will  benefit  bis  Interests.  Nine 
rooms  are  required  for  play,  three  of  them 
for  negotiating. 

Control  has  representatives  In  each  room 
and  they  try  to  keep  the  game  moving  along. 
Thirty  economic  actors  represent  various 
business  interests,  such  as  tbe  New  York 
textile  industry,  tbe  Providence  Jewelers. 
Connecticut  cmd  Ifassachusetts  tool  mak- 
ers, etc.  Tbe  communications  Industry  ao- 
tor  is  made  to  resemble  tbe  late  Henry  Luce. 
The  economic  actors  lead  off  In  the  game,  bs 
they  might  in  the  "real  world,"  by  placing 
orders  for  raw  materials  and  specifying  how 
the  goods  are  to  be  shipped.  As  the  eco- 
nomic aotors  go  through  the  motions  of  buy- 
ing, manufacturing  and  shipping  goods  in 
the  Northeast  corridor,  the  data  are  run 
through  a  computer,  and  begin  to  show  tbe 
transportation  system  bogging  down.  Bach 
round  of  the  game  lasts  about  40  minutes 
but  with  tbe  help  of  the  computer,  the  40 
minutes  simulate  a  year's  time  (the  game 
represents  what  happens  between  1900  and 
1080). 

The  economic  acton  become  mors  and 
more  frustrated  as  the  computer  shows  tbem 
losing  increasing  amounts  of  money  due  to 
late  or  lost  shipments.  The  biislnessmen 
actors  look  around  for  politicians  to  fix 
things  up.  Now  the  political  actors,  who 
have  been  sitting  on  the  sidelines,  begin 
to  play.  They  represent  all  sorts  of  elected 
offldalB — senators,  congressmen,  mayors, 
heads  of  state  legislatures — as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from  political  pressure  groups, 
trade  associations,  conservation  societies, 
state  and  local  planning  agendcs.  There  Is 
even  a  team  of  actors  representing  federal 
bureaucrats  who  squabbls  over  who  gets  to 
do  what. 

Everyone  Is  squipped  with  a  scenario  of 
his  role,  telling  blm  how  he  would  be  act- 
ing In  the  "real  world";  otherwise,  tbe  play 
Is  free,  and  as  Rosen  says,  "the  actors  can 
negotiate,  lie,  steal,  cheat,  anything  so 
long  as  it's  in  concert  with  their  objective, 
wbioh  is  to  make  a  transportation  plan  that 
satlsfles  their  own  needs." 


SKNATOss  wnx  sntuiATs  thxmbxlvb 

After  five  or  six  rounds  of  wheeling-deal- 
ing, the  federal  government  calls  a  conference 
and  presents  a  plan,  which  in  tbe  teet  plays 
was  hooted  down.  More  conferences  follow, 
with  state  and  local  governments  and  other 
interested  parties  presenting  different  plans. 
The  baggling  drags  on;  under  tbe  game  rules, 
a  new  plan  must  be  agreed  upon  by  the  end 
of  the  first  day  of  play.  Rosen  points  out 
that  in  the  "real  world,"  one  way  to  get  poli- 
tical agreement  Is  to  wear  down  the  par- 
ticipants. Thus,  in  tbe  transportation  game, 
the  actors  have  to  continue  playing  into  the 
wee  boxirs  of  tbe  morning  until  they  agree 
on  a  plan.  This,  says  Rosen,  "is  a  real  simu- 
lation of  reality."  During  the  second  day 
of  tbe  game,  a  computer  is  used  to  break 
down  the  general  plan  into  details,  and  then 
it  simulates  the  new  system.  The  players 
watch  to  see  how  well  it  works. 

The  transportation  game  can  be  broken 
down  to  deal  with  regional  problems.  In 
one  test  play  involving  the  states  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  actors  banunered 
out  an  interstate  transportation  plan. 
Basically  the  problem  was  how  to  get  work- 
ers in  Providence  to  jobs  in  Hartford.  Tbe 
participants  agreed  to  build  a  tilgh-speed 
rapid  transit  system  from  Hartford  to  Prov- 
idence as  well  as  a  fast  highway  between 
tbe  two  cities.  Ttieae  measures  would  facili- 
tate transportation  of  both  people  and  goods. 
In  addition,  it  was  agreed  that  Connecticut 
should  enlarge  the  Hartford  airfield  into 
an  international  airport,  and  a  high-speed 
subway  should  be  run  from  the  center  of 
town  out  to  tbe  airport.  (The  subway 
could  Interconnect  with  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems coming  up  from  New  York  and  down 
from  Boston.)  To  pay  for  much  of  this, 
Connecticut  decided  to  fioat  a  bond  issue. 
This  was  feasible,  because  the  actors  repre- 
senting United  Aircraft,  based  in  Hartford, 
agreed  to  buy  the  bonds  which  offered  a 
good  yield.  In  addition,  United,  which 
makes  aircraft  engines  as  well  as  the  high- 
speed railway  equipment,  stood  to  profit 
from  tbe  increased  business.  Rhode  Island 
got  some  federal  money  to  develop  the  Prov- 
idence harbor,  and  more  Important,  Con- 
necticut promised  not  to  develop  the  harbors 
of  New  London  and  New  Haven,  which 
might  have  competed  with  Providence. 
Thus  Connecticut  traded  Rhode  Island  the 
rights  to  build  a  major  seaport  in  exchange 
for  a  big  air  center. 

Abt  plans  to  run  tbe  final  play  of  this 
game  within  the  next  couple  of  months,  and 
the  company  hopes  to  heighten  the  reality 
by  getting  senators  and  congressmen  and 
Industrialists  to  represent  themselves. 

In  the  future,  Abt  would  very  much  like 
to  have  the  company  open  a  new  kind  of 
school  which  be  calls  the  "Free  School." 
The  children  could  start  attending  when 
they  were  three  or  four  and  would  be  free 
to  pursue  at  their  own  pace  subjects  that 
attracted  them.  Abt  Is  interested  in  getting 
children  to  teach  one  another  and  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  do  so  at  his  school. 
Some  of  Abt's  educational  ideas  may  be  put 
Into  practice  in  a  somewhat  different  setting 
fairly  soon.  The  company  Is  discussing  with 
the  Office  of  Econcxnic  Opportunity  the  pos- 
sibility of  running  a  Job  Corps  camp  in  a 
large  dty.  As  Abt  conceives  this  project, 
tbe  corpsmen  would  remain  in  the  commu- 
nity, living  In  refurbished  tenements  or 
bouses.  Ilie  youngsters  would  do  much  of 
tbe  teaching  In  tbe  camp,  and  would  control 
its  operation. 

m  using  technology  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems, Abt  Associates,  and  companies  like  it. 
raise  some  unanswered  questions.  One  is 
that  this  kind  of  enterprise  can  very  well 
reeiilt  In  removing  decision-making  even 
further  from  the  people,  by  taking  it  out  of 
tbe  hands  of  government  bureaucrats  and 
placing  It  in  tbe  hands  of  a  new  kind  of  in- 


tellectual elite  able  to  raise  and  solve  politi- 
cal and  economic  Issues.  Abt  tries  to  keep 
clear  of  this  situation  by  insisting  that  his 
clients  ask  the  questions  they  want  an- 
swered; Abt  won't  ask  the  questions  for 
tbem.  But  what  happens  when  a  client  has 
a  dubious  political  aim  it  wants  put  across? 
For  example,  the  purpose  of  the  Agile-Coin 
research  was  to  provide  tbe  client,  the  Pen- 
tagon, with  knowledge  to  control  "insurgen- 
cies" in  foreign  countries.  Abt  says  the  com- 
pany is  "apolitical,"  but,  this  is  hardly  so; 
its  politics  seem  to  be  defined  by  the  Inter- 
ests of  its  clients,  whether  they  are  In  the 
government  or  big  business.  Will  technology 
result  in  making  people's  lives  more  free,  or 
is  it  to  serve  a  small  group  of  managers  in 
their  manipulation  of  society?  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  bow  tills  group  of  intel- 
lectual businessmen  deal  with  this  question. 


REVENUE    SHAPUNG:    A    PROGRES- 
SIVE WAY  TO  MEET  PROBLEKiS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
NelsehI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  Federal  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  like  that  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird].  I  believe  this  bill  Is  a  pro- 
gressive way  to  meet  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  the  future.  It  seeks  to 
avoid  establishment  of  an  unresponsive 
supergovemment  at  the  Federal  level  by 
providing  more  revenue  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  solving  problems. 

It  is  a  truism,  of  course,  that  if  more 
Federal  tax  dollars  were  left  at  home  In 
the  first  place,  a  proposal  of  this  nature 
would  be  most  unlikely.  However,  this 
Is  not  the  case  at  present.  Revenues 
needed  for  the  support  of  good  State 
and  local  government  are  being  siphoned 
off  to  Washington  at  great  bureaucratic 
cost.  So  It  has  become  necessary  to 
ncamlne  Federal  revenue  sharing  as  a 
means  of  redressing  the  present  Imbal- 
ance. 

Briefly,  this  bill  provides  a  5-percent 
return  of  the  Federal  personal  income 
tax  to  the  States  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. The  States  could  then  use  the 
money  to  help  local  communities  solve 
priority  problems. 

The  5-percent  return  of  the  Federal 
personal  Income  tax  to  the  States  would 
be  allocated  primarily  on  a  population 
basis,  though  It  would  be  weighted  by  a 
"tax  effort  ratio."  Accordingly,  those 
States  with  higher  tax  levels — indicating 
greater  efforts  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems— would  get  a  proportionately  higher 
payment. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  tax  credit  sec- 
tion for  individual  taxpayers,  permitting 
an  individual  to  take  a  Federal  personal 
Income  tax  credit  for  all  State  and  local 
taxes  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing some  form  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing  is  the  fact  that  redtape,  delays, 
and  uncertainty  mark  today's  Federal 
grant-in-aid  approach,  hampering  the 


efforts  of  local  communities  to  solve  their 
problems. 

A  key  complaint  of  State  and  local 
officials  is  that  when  they  finally  find  out 
which  Federal  agency  might  be  helpful, 
that  £«ency  turns  out  to  have  too  many 
similar  requests  and  too  few  funds  to  go 
around.  Delays,  paperwork,  and  the 
rejection  of  local  projects  result,  while 
the  problems  go  unsolved. 

Moreover,  the  present  oomprehenslye 
income  tax  system  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  I  indicated  earlier,  has  so 
eaten  into  available  tax  resources,  the 
States  and  local  governments  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  raise  extra  money. 

VThlle  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
extensive  revisions  in  our  present  system 
could  be  made  overnight,  the  growing 
disillusionment  of  Americans  with  spe- 
cialized grant-in-aid  programs,  designed 
and  administered  from  Washington,  in- 
dicates a  fresh  approach  Is  needed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  recent  national  poll 
shows  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  favors  a  revenue-sharing 
program  of  some  type. 

For  such  reasons,  I  believe  a  revenue- 
sharing  plan  has  merit  and  should  re- 
ceive consideration  by  this  Congress. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DR.  A.  L. 
MILLER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  MARTml  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  taken  30  minutes  of  special  orders 
In  order  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller 
who  ably  served  in  the  House  for  16 
years — from  1943  until  1959. 

Dr.  Miller  represented  the  Foiurth  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  which  it  Is  my  honor 
to  represent  today. 

After  Dr.  Miller's  retirement  from 
Congress  at  the  age  of  66,  his  indefatiga- 
ble energy  required  that  he  remain  busy 
and  useful  in  his  activities.  He  served 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
between  1959  and  1961,  In  1963.  at  age 
70,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine as  medical  director  of  the  Hermit- 
age Methodist  Home  in  Arllngtcxi,  Va. 

Dr.  Miller's  home  was  Kimball,  Nebr., 
where  he  was  a  surgeon  and  general 
practitioner.  He  also  served  as  mayor 
of  his  hometown,  in  the  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature, and  as  State  Health  Director  of 
Nebraska  prior  to  his  election  to  the  first 
of  his  eight  House  terms. 

In  1934  he  lost  both  feet  in  a  hunting 
accident,  and  6  weeks  later  he  performed 
successful  major  surgery  on  a  woman 
patient  while  seated  at  the  operating 
table.  Dr,  Miller  got  around  on  two  arti- 
ficial legs,  and  after  World  War  n  visited 
many  wounded  veterans  In  our  military 
hospitals  who  had  lost  their  legs.  One 
of  his  regular  routines  to  cheer  up  and 
restore  confidence  in  these  men  was  to 
dance  a  Jig  in  the  hospitals  to  show  that 


the  loss  of  his  two  feet  was  not  a  seri- 
ous Impairment  on  his  activities. 

When  Dr.  Miller  gave  up  his  practice 
in  KimbsLll  to  come  to  the  Congress,  he 
mailed  receipted  biUs  to  his  patients 
totaling  some  $43,000  as  a  sort  of  a 
Christmas  present. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  campaigner 
and  worked  at  his  Job  of  representing  the 
Fourth  District  of  Nebraska  12  months 
a  year.  He  made  frequent  trips  back  to 
the  district  contacting  personally  thou- 
sands of  people  on  each  trip. 

In  the  83d  Congress,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Conmiittee  from  1953  to  1955. 
As  chairman  of  tbe  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, many  reclamaUon  projects  were 
begtm  under  his  leadership.  Adequate 
moisture  for  our  crops  in  western 
Nebraska  is  sdways  a  great  need,  and  the 
reclamatlCHi  projects  begun  under  Dr. 
Miller's  chairmanship  will  serve  as  a 
life-long  tribute  to  his  recognition  of  the 
benefits  of  reclamation  to  our  country. 

He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  many 
causes  and  never  was  hesitant  about 
engaging  in  controversies. 

Once,  when  some  Washington  min- 
isters took  issue  with  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, he  told  the  House,  "It  would  suit 
me  better  if  they  would  stay  with  the 
Bible,  and  stay  out  of  the  political  arena." 

He  had  a  sharp  tongue  when  engaged 
in  political  dispute  as  exemplified  when 
he  told  Harold  Stassen  in  1956  that  dele- 
gates that  favored  Mr.  Stassen  for  Vice 
President  could  caucus  "in  one  of  the 
telephone  booths  at  the  Statler-Hllt<m." 

But,  In  attendance  of  elderly  patients 
at  the  Hermitage  after  he  left  politics,  he 
won  paludits  for  his  gentle  and  practiced 
care. 

Proud  of  being  a  life  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  he  once 
commented  he  "probably  was  the  only 
such  individual  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  pr£u;tice  of  geriatrics,  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  elderly." 

I  Uks  it- 
He  said — 
It's  what  anybody  ought  to  do  that  can. 
Tliese  people  need  someone  to  care  for  tbem. 

And  thus  Dr.  Miller  completed  a  long 
and  fruitful  life  of  assistance  and  kind- 
ness to  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CuNNZNGHAHl  may  extend  his  remaiki 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

JAi.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt 
is  witti  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  I  learned 
this  morning  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
former  colleagues,  a  greet  Nebraskan 
and  my  personal  friend.  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Miller.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  "Doc,"  as  he  was  known  to  most  of 
us,  during  the  8Sth  Congress.  As  a  new 
Member  of  this  body,  I  relied  heavily  on 
his  vast  knowledge  and  experience. 

All  Nebraskans  are  proud  of  the  record 
of  Congressman  Miller,  and  his  exem- 
plary service  to  the  people  of  our  State 
during  his  16  years  In  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Thla  respected  Nebraska  physician, 
bom  on  a  farm  In  Pierce  County,  Nebr., 
In  1892,  graduated  from  Loyola  Medical 
College  In  CUcego,  served  his  country  In 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  In  World  War 
I,  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  in  the 
western  part  of  our  great  State  before 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Nebraska 
Unicameral  Legislature  In  1937.  Before 
his  election  to  the  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1942,  he  served  with  distinction  as 
the  State  health  director  of  Nebraska. 

I  think  I  remember  Doc  Miller  best  for 
his  long  and  continued  Interest  in  recla- 
mation and  health  legislation  which  he 
worked  so  diligently  for  here  in  Congress. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee he  authored  many  Important 
pieces  of  legislation,  reclamation  legis- 
lation that  has  benefited  all  Americans. 
As  a  residt  of  his  work  on  the  Interior 
Committee  he  was  given  the  Department 
of  Interior's  outstanding  award  for  his 
successful  efforts  to  establish  the  OfDce 
of  Saline  Water. 

His  reclamation  projects  in  Nebraska 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  have  benefited  from 
his  knowledge  and  assistance.  As  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  remember,  Doc 
authored  the  Miller  pesticide  residue 
amendment  which  In  turn  led  to  much 
of  the  strong  food  and  dnig  legislation 
that  we  have  today. 

As  a  physician  he  retained  his  strong 
interest  in  the  medical  profession  and 
sponsored  much  worthwhile  health  leg- 
islation. He  was  one  of  the  first  spon- 
sors of  the  original  proposal  to  create 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Much  could  be  said  about  Doc  Miller 
but  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  he  was 
truly  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
Nebraska.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  extending  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
\manlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RZCOKD.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  from  Nebraska,  in  paying  my  per- 
sonal respects  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  A.  L.  Miller  of 
Nebraska.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
my  late  colleague  and  friend  was  In  1937 
when  I  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Assembly  of 
Colorado.  Nebraska  had  just  approved 
the  unicameral  system  for  its  legisla- 
ture. I  invited  the  then  State  Senator 
MUler  of  Nebraska  to  visit  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives  and  advise  us 
on  the  operations  of  the  unicameral  leg- 
islature In  Nebraska  and  give  us  his  opin- 
ion of  this  new  Innovation. 

In  his  characteristic  way,  he  told  us 
why  his  State  had  adopted  such  a  system 
and  how  it  was  working  during  its  first 
period  of  operation.  I  remember  that  he 
said  that  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  a 
generation  before  anyone  could  effec- 
tively evaluate  the  unicameral  system  as 


compared  to  the  bicameral  legislature. 
His  remarks  at  that  time  have  proven  to 
be  all  to  true  because  even  now  there  are 
questions  as  to  the  related  values  of  the 
two  systems. 

Dr.  Miller  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1949.  He 
became  chairman  of  the  committee 
when  the  Republican  Party  took  over  the 
control  of  the  Congress  in  1953  and 
served  as  chairman  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  rec- 
lamation program  and  water  resources 
throughout  the  West.  He  was  an  effec- 
tive legislator,  very  determined  In  his 
own  position,  and  consequently  had 
strong  supporters  as  well  as  strong 
critics.  He  served  the  later  years  of 
his  life  in  the  profession  which  I  per- 
sonally believe  he  loved  most,  practicing 
medicine  here  in  the  Washington  and 
Alexandria,  Va.,  area.  It  truly  can  be 
said  that  he  was  a  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bkrry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  my  colleague  to  yield  In  order  that 
I  might  add  a  few  words  to  the  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  being  extended  to  Mrs. 
Miller  and  to  the  Miller  family  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  men. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  17  years 
ago  I  was  assigned  to  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  as  soon  as 
there  was  an  opening.  "Doc"  Miller,  as 
he  was  fondly  known  by  his  many  friends 
in  Congress,  was  ranking  Republican  on 
that  committee. 

In  1953,  when  we  had  a  Republican 
majority  in  Congress,  "Doc"  became 
chairman  of  this  Important  committee. 
He  worked  diligently  and  the  legislation 
that  was  steered  through  Congress  under 
ills  guiding  hand  was  legislation  tiiat  has 
been  most  infiuentlal  in  this  Nation's 
history. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  several  oc- 
casions to  accompany  Chairman  "Doc" 
on  committee  trips,  frequently  to  various 
Indian  reservations,  studying  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  and  what  might 
be  done  to  Improve  that  condition.  One 
time  our  studies  took  us  to  the  South 
Pacific  where  we  studied  the  conditions 
on  the  islands  in  the  trust  territories. 
Always  "Doc"  was  a  most  interesting 
traveling  companion.  He  was  widely 
read  and  studied.  His  experience  had 
been  broad.  His  abilities  were  enjoyed 
and  appreciated,  not  only  by  we  on  the 
committee  and  those  in  Congress,  but 
also  by  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands who  recognized  him  as  a  friend,  a 
neighbor,  and  one  interested  in  their 
problems. 

Nebraska  and  the  Nation  lost  a  real 
statesman  and  a  tireless  worker  when 
"Doc"  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  The 
Nation  lost  a  real  statesman  when  "Doc" 
Miller  passed  away.    I  want  to  join  the 


many  friends,  the  loyal  supporters,  the 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  served 
with  "Doc"  Miller  in  extending  my 
sympathies  to  Mrs.  Miller  and  the  family 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  lost  a  fine  public 
servant  recently  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Lewis  Miller,  for  16  years  a  Member 
of  this  House. 

Dr.  Miller  was  dedicated  to  service. 
He  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Kimball,  Nebr.,  for  23  years  In  the  best 
tradition  of  the  family  physician.  The 
people  of  Kimball  loved  him  and  made 
lilm  their  mayor.  Later  he  served  the 
people  of  his  area  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature  and  in  January  1943  took  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Diu-lng  the  83d  Congress,  he 
served  as  cimirman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  After  eight 
terms  in  the  House,  Dr.  Miller  capped  his 
career  by  serving  as  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller  lived  the 
good  life — a  life  of  service  to  others.  As 
one  who  served  with  him  in  tliis  House, 
I  know  well  that  America  is  the  poorer 
for  his  passing. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
in  his  tribute  to  our  late  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague.  Dr.  Miller.  I  served  In 
the  House  with  Dr.  Miller  for  several 
years.  He  was  a  very  efficient  and  help- 
ful Member  of  the  House.  He  has  be- 
friended me  many  times.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  he  took  the  lead  In  many  matters 
important  to  my  State.  He  was  an  af- 
fable, friendly  man  of  innate  wit  and 
good  humor.  He  was  kind,  courteous 
tmd  highly  respected  by  all  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  we  are  grieved  at  his  passing. 
Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  and  his  host 
of  friends. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DenneyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  speak  to  the  Members 


of  the  death  Thursday,  March  16,  1967. 
of  Arthur  Lewis  "Doc"  Miller— farmer, 
teacher,  medical  doctor,  military  man, 
civic  leader,  city  mayor.  State  legislator, 
U.S.  Congressman,  lay  churchman,  and 
family  man. 

"Doc"  Miller  helped  many  yoimg  men 
to  achieve  their  potential  In  life.  A  man 
of  vision  In  many  areas,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  a 
fresh  water  shortage.  It  was  his  efforts 
that  created  the  office  of  saline  water  un- 
der the  Department  of  the  Interior.  De- 
salinization  as  a  dream  became  a  reality 
under  "Doc"  Miller's  pioneering  leader- 
ship. 

A  Congressman  for  16  years,  "Doc" 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

"Doc"  lost  both  legs  by  accident  before 
World  War  n.  Yet  his  courage  gave  in- 
spiration to  the  many  amputees  he  visited 
frequently  in  hospital  wards  during  both 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  Korean 
war.  It  was  only  natural  that  his  cou- 
rage to  inspire  led  him  to  overcome  the 
use  of  crutches  and  he  proudly  walked 
without  help. 

After  "Doc"  retired  from  the  service  of 
his  country,  he  continued  his  statesman- 
like service  to  his  fellow  man.  He  con- 
tinued his  civic  service  and  church  work. 
He  found  time  to  work  and  hold  a  great 
Interest  in  humanitarian  ventures,  such 
as  his  work  In  the  Hermitage  Clinic  In 
Virginia. 

All  who  knew  "Doc"  Miller  benefitted 
from  his  outgoing  Inspiration.  And  those 
who  did  not  know  him  personally  will  be 
Influenced  and  helped  by  the  mark  he 
leaves  on  the  archives  of  this  country 
he  loved  so  dearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  all  Members  who  desire  to  do 
ao  to  extend  their  remarks  In  the  record 
on  "Doc's"  life  and  service.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  Join  Mrs.  Detmey 
and  myself  In  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
patiUes  to  his  family. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Arkhds]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
shock  to  me  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
our  former  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
Arthur  Miller,  affectionately  known  to 
us  as  "Doc"  Miller.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage,  determination,  and  compsisslon. 
In  1930  he  lost  both  his  legs  tn  a  hunt- 
ing accident.  This  did  not  discourage 
"Doc"  MUler,  nor  deter  him  in  his  de- 
termination to  make  not  only  his  place 
in  life  but  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  Ufe.  Within  2  months, 
after  learning  to  use  artificial  legs,  he 
was  back  at  his  medical  practice  as  a 
surgeon. 

That  is  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He 
was  indeed  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  him. 

He  felt  that  there  would  be  a  larger 
opportunity  to  serve  mankind  by  being 
in  Congress.  He  was  first  elected  to  this 
body  In  1943.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
he  enlarged  his  medical  practice  by  spon- 


soring legislation  for  the  Improvement  of 
hospitals  and  health  facilities,  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  drug  eiddiction 
and  for  the  hospitalization  of  alcoholics. 
He  sought  to  Improve  our  laws  relating  to 
the  adoption  and  care  of  children. 

In  many  ways  he  was  a  pioneer  In 
the  field  of  public  health.  Many  of  the 
things  he  advocated  have  been  put  Into 
effect.  And,  In  this  regard,  he  was  es- 
pecially helpful  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. He  was  for  a  time  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

He  also  served  on  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Here, 
too,  he  made  a  distinctive  contribution. 
Nothing  "Doc"  imdertook  hut  that  he  did 
it  thoroughly  and  constructively. 

"Doc"  served  In  this  body  for  16  years. 
This  In  itself  bespeaks  the  quality  of  his 
service  to  the  people  of  liis  district  in 
Nebraska.  He  was  indeed  a  loyal  Re- 
publican. He  firmly  believed  In  repub- 
licanism, and  he  stood  firm  on  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed. 

I  consider  It  a  great  privilege  to  have 
known  "Doc"  Miller  so  well,  and  to  have 
been  able  to  work  with  him  when  he  was 
in  Congress.  It  was  not  only  a  privilege, 
it  has  been  a  lasting  inspiration. 

I  extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  ills  fine  family.  I  share  their 
loss.  We  have  all  lost  a  truly  fine  and 
great  friend. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  our  friend  and  former  colleague,  Dr. 
A.  L.  Miller,  Representative  from  Ne- 
braska's Fourth  District  from  1942  to 
1958. 

Dr.  Miller's  last  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  my  first.  Although 
we  often  differed,  I  have  always  appre- 
ciated the  courtesies  and  advice  he  ex- 
tended to  me  as  a  freshman  Member. 

Dr.  Miller  and  I  served  together  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  grew  to  admire  and  respect  his 
considered  judgment  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  His  criti- 
cisms were  always  constructive,  and  his 
record  on  the  committee  reflected  a  pro- 
found regard  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation. 

In  this  moment  of  sorrow,  we  can  be 
thankful  for  the  many  years  of  distin- 
guished service  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller  extended 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Honorable  Arthur  L.  Miller 
of  Nebraska. 

Congressman  Miller  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  fought  fearlessly  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  best  for  our  great  country. 

His  service  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives spanned  two  decades.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  As  chalrmsm  of  the  House 
District  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  his  interest  in  the 
District  of  Coltunbia's  hospital  and 
health  facilities  will  long  be  remembered. 
The  Congressman  was  also  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  thus,  he  understood  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  addiction  and  pushed  for 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problem. 

I  will  always  remember  Congressman 
Miller's  integrity,  and  strength  of  char- 
acter.   He  was  a  man  of  principle.    He 


dedicated  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  put>- 
Uc  service;  first  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  later  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

I  wish  to  express  my  de^  sympathy  to 
the  Miller  family,  and  I  pray  GJod's  bless- 
ings upon  them  to  endiire  their  grief  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Dr.  Miller  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  during  my  first  term 
in  Congress.  I  continue  to  be  grateful 
for  the  advice  and  encouragement  he 
gave  me  at  that  time.  The  contribution 
he  made  during  long  service  on  the  com- 
mittee, including  his  term  as  Its  chair- 
man, will  be  remembered  for  many  years, 
particularly  in  the  Western  States  where 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  is  vital. 

My  interest  in  water  and  reclamation 
projects,  in  the  problems  of  our  Indian 
tribes  and  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  were  stimxilated  by  my 
service  with  Dr.  Miller. 

I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  his  passing 
and  I  extend  my  deepest  sympattiy  to 
the  mranbers  of  his  family. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness 
that  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  pajring  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller.  Dr. 
MUler  was  my  first  chairman.  When  I 
came  to  Congress,  my  one  aim  was  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  This  aim 
was  realized,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  many  good  friends  including  Dr.  MU- 
ler. I  met  him  at  the  National  Recla- 
mation Association  meeting  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  before  the  Congress  con- 
vened, and  came  away  with  his  assur- 
ance that  he  would  welcome  me  on  the 
committee.  He  was  even  better  than 
his  word,  because  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  during  his  chairmanship  I  had  noth- 
ing but  the  finest  of  treatment  from 
him. 

Dr.  MUler  was  a  soimd  thinker  and 
a  good  organizer.  He  was  a  good  chair- 
man, and  a  good  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  considerate  of  the  other 
members  of  hLs  committee,  and  of  the 
committee  staff.  Much  landmark  legis- 
lation was  passed  during  his  tenure  as 
chairman. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sympathy  to  Dr.  MUler's  family. 
They  can  be  comforted  by  the  exem- 
plary life  which  their  loved  one  led,  and 
the  high  regard  in  wtuch  he  is  held  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  other  Members  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  our  late  former  colleague.  Dr. 
Arthur  L.  Miller,  with  whom  a  great 
many  of  us  had  the  privilege  to  serve  In 
this  body. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  the  Use  of  Chemicals 
in  Foods  and  Cosmetics,  in  1950  to  1952, 
I  came  to  know  at  firsthand  the  incisive 
mind,  the  broad  knowledge,  and  the 
deep  dedication  with  which  "Doc"  MUler 
served  his  constituency  and  our  coun- 
try. He  applied  to  his  legislative  en- 
deavors the  same  devotion  and  under- 
standing which  served  him  so  weU  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  prac- 
ticing physician  and  surgeon. 
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The  Congress  and  the  Nation  were 
enriched  by  his  service.  He  was  a  good 
and  warm  friend  whose  name  and  rec- 
ord never  will  be  forgottoi.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  faoiUy. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues 
who  recently  eulogized  the  late  Arthur 
L.  Miller,  former  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dr.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  78th  Con- 
gress to  represent  Nebraska's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  country  in  Con- 
gress with  distinction,  Just  as  he  had 
earlier  served  his  local  communis  as  a 
practicing  i^iysician. 

Dr.  Miller's  service  in  this  body  con- 
tinued from  1943  to  1959.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  him  during 
the  85th  Congress,  both  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
when  he  was  ranking  minority  member. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  his 
ability,  his  knowledge,  his  Integrity,  and 
his  dedication.  He  believed  that  the 
tazpaying  citizens  should  get  a  himdred 
cents'  worth  from  every  dollar  they  sent 
to  Washington.  He  believed  that  thrift 
had  not  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  simply  be- 
cause it  was  old  fashioned. 

Dr.  Miller's  triumph  over  a  physical 
handicap  that  would  have  discouraged 
many  a  lesser  man  served  to  inspire  other 
handicapped  persons  to  do  their  best  to 
show  that  ability  will  outweigh  disability. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  frt«n  Nebraska,  and 
others,  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Dr.  Miller  when  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Nebraska.  I  came 
to  know  Dr.  Miller  socially  after  coming 
to  Washington  in  the  87th  Congress.  We 
frequently  lunched  together  at  the 
"Banana  Kings."  I  came  to  know  him 
as  a  stanch  representative  of  the  republic 
under  a  limited  Constitution,  a  devoted 
family  man,  and  a  fine  physician.  The 
higher  degree  of  education,  culture, 
humanlcs,  and  knowledge  of  humans,  to 
say  nothing  of  belief  in  quality  service 
above  self,  characterized  this  man  In  his 
application  to  legislation,  as  well  as  to 
everyday  life.  As  physicians  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  so  Indeed  do  we  need  more 
clear  and  discerning  objective  thinkers 
Imbued  with  the  sclentiflc  attitude,  as  we 
hammer  out  the  will  of  the  people  in  leg- 
islation this  day  and  age.  Such  princi- 
ples remain  eternal,  and  are  not 
thwarted  by  time,  enhanced  communi- 
cations, or  shrinkage  of  the  earth.  Dr. 
Miller  evidenced  these  In  his  service  to 
this  body,  as  well  as  to  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. His  demise  is  the  earth's  loss,  and 
we  must  have  the  deep  and  abiding  faith, 
along  with  his  family,  of  understanding 
the  Almighty's  great  scheme  of  things 
beyond. 

Again  I  compliment  oxy  colleague  In 
the  well  of  the  House  for  taking  this  oc- 
casi(m  to  do  deserved  honor  to  a  great 
physician,  and  an  outstanding  represent- 
ative of  his  people,  as  well  as  a  stalwart 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  passing  of  our  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Miller,  of  Nebraska,  brings  deep  sadness 
to  all  who  knew  him. 


I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Dr. 
Miller  during  his  16  years  of  service  in 
the  House.  His  strength  of  character, 
his  courage,  and  fortitude  in  the  face  of 
vicissitude,  his  dependability  and  de- 
voted service  not  only  as  a  legislator  but 
in  all  his  other  fields  of  endeavor,  merit 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration. 
His  record  will  stand  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  a  monument  to  his  devo- 
tion to  his  people,  his  State,  and  cotmtry. 

My  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague.  Dr. 
A.  li.  Miller.  He  and  I  were  elected  to 
the  Congress  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
served  with  great  distinction  for  8  terms. 
In  private  life  Dr.  Miller  was  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  He  was  a  fellow 
In  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
As  a  highly  capable  and  practicing  phy- 
sician, he  was  recognized  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  dependable  author- 
ity in  the  field.  And  his  advice  was 
often  sought  and  heeded. 

Above  all.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  patriotic, 
dedicated  American.  He  never  faltered 
in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment. He  did  his  homework,  was 
always  well  Informed,  and  prepared  to  do 
battle  for  a  good  cause.  I  am  sure  that 
during  my  nearly  25  years  in  this  body 
I  have  never  known  a  more  consdenUous 
Member.  The  Imprint  of  his  legislative 
workmanship  can  be  found  in  many  en- 
actments. Always  constructive  and 
progressive,  Dr.  Miller  applied  practical 
statesmanship  to  his  legislative  sendee. 

Like  many  others,  I  counted  I>r.  Miller 
as  my  personal  friend.  From  personal 
contact  I  was  able  to  know  and  ai^recl- 
ate  the  depth  of  his  personal  Integrity. 
He  was  indeed  a  great  American. 

To  his  surviving  wife,  Margie.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  her  bereave- 
ment. 

OKtraULl.  LKAVX  TO   rXTDTD 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life  and  service  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Representative  A.  L.  Miller. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SENIOR  AMERICANS  ECO- 
NOMIC FREEDOM  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rixglz]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  I  Introduced  KM. 
8218 — a  comprehensive  legl^tlve  pro- 
gram called  the  senior  Americans  eco- 
nomic freedom  program. 

This  program   is   designed   to   meet 


head-on  one  of  the  most  tragic  prob- 
lem areas  in  our  country  today — namely 
the  economic  privation  and  lack  of  op- 
portAinlty  facing  today's  senior  Amer- 
ican. Events  and  ciraamstances — too 
long  ignored — are  today  shunting  most 
of  our  elderly  out  of  the  vital  mainstream 
of  American  life  onto  the  dead-end  slde- 
roculs  of  poverty,  isolation  and  despair. 

This  Is  an  urgent  national  problem- 
it  cries  out  for  immediate  and  efficient 
corrective  action.  Because  the  problems 
of  America's  elderly  are  not  exclusively 
those  of  our  19  million  citizens  aged  65 
and  over,  but  rather  these  problems  be- 
long to  all  of  us. 

The  problems  of  senior  Americans 
must  become  a  common  concern. 
Thoughtful  Amerlcaiu  ought  not  be  di- 
vided on  this  issue — it  Is  an  Issue  to 
which  all  concerned  citizens  should 
rally — and  an  issue  on  which  Republi- 
cans, Democrats,  and  Independents 
should  unite.  It  is,  admittedly,  and  am- 
bitious program — as  it  must  be  if  It  is 
to  correct  many  long-standing  inequi- 
ties. I  cannot  predict  today  how  long 
It  will  take  before  this  entire  program 
Is  enacted  into  law — but  it  will  be  en- 
acted into  law — and  I  Intend  to  press 
the  fight  imtil  that  fight  is  won.  Tears 
of  delay  in  seeking  these  reforms  have 
trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  and 
endurance  of  Senior  America — and  fur- 
ther delay  is  indefensible. 

What  then  Is  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  19  million  senior  Amer- 
icans: 

Today  over  7%  million  senior  Ameri- 
cans have  assets  of  less  than  $1,000. 

Today  over  5  million  senior  Americans 
have  Incomes  below  $1,600. 

Today  we  know  that  job  discrimina- 
tion based  on  age  continues. 

Today  some  400,000  unemployed  senior 
Americans  are  on  the  sidewalks  of  our 
coimtry  looking  for  woi^ — and  they  are 
not  finding  jobs. 

Today  senior  Americans  with  incomes 
below  $5,000  are  paying  Federal  Income 
taxes  in  excess  of  $206  million.  I  cannot 
believe  the  Federal  Government  needs 
this  $206  million  more  than  our  low  In- 
come senior  Americans  do. 

Today  over  17,000  of  our  Nation's  20,- 
000  nursing  homes  are  so  poorly  equipped 
that  they  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
standards  of  medicare. 

Today  senior  Americans  drawing  so- 
cial seciirity  are  discouraged  from  earn- 
ing more  than  $1,500  by  the  automatic 
loss  of  a  portion  of  their  social  security 
payment. 

These  dismal  statistics  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  countless  other  ways  but  the 
conclusion  is  the  same.  The  reality  of 
this  critical  problem  is  absolute — and  it 
Is  time  that  we  in  the  Congress  get  mov- 
ing to  do  something  about  it. 

The  senior  American  economic  free- 
dom program  is  built  on  one  essential 
premise.  It  is  that  senior  Americans 
need  not  be — and  prefer  not  to  be — wards 
of  the  Government.  They  prize  their 
Independence.  They  have,  in  fact,  given 
our  Nation  much  of  its  legacy  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  record  shows  that  In  all  too  many 
Instances,  the  Government  has  acted  to 
arbitrarily  restrict  the  initiative  of  our 
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senior  Americans  and  to  erode  their  self- 
suflBciency.  It  is  time  to  strip  away  these 
barriers  and  negative  incentives  and 
move  to  strengthen  self-sufficiency — ^it  Is 
time  to  help  and  encourage  our  senior 
Americans  as  they  strive  to  rejoin  the 
mainstream  of  our  national  vitality. 

The  program  as  proposed  provides  the 
following : 

First,  "niat  the  first  $5,000  of  Income 
be  exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes 
for  people  65  and  over. 

Second.  That  senior  Americans  are  not 
to  be  discriminated  against  tn  employ- 
ment on  account  of  age. 

Third.  It  provides  for  an  8-percent  In- 
crease in  social  security  payments  retro- 
active to  January  1, 1967,  with  future  in- 
crease automatically  tied  to  the  cost  of 
living. 

Fourth.  Increases  the  amount  that  a 
person  receiving  social  security  may  earn 
from  $1,500  to  $3,000  without  a  reduction 
In  his  benefits. 

Fifth.  It  provides  that  no  reduction 
will  be  made  in  veterans'  and  widows' 
pensions  when  social  security  payments 
are  Increased. 

Sixth.  It  establishes  a  Community 
Senior  Citizens  Corps  and  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Senior  Americans. 

Seventh.  It  initiates  federally  spon- 
sored long-term  loans  and  grants  for  the 
construction  of  nursing  homes. 

Eighth.  It  substantially  revises  and  Im- 
proves the  income  tax  treatment  of 
senior  Americans. 

Now,  as  a  member  of  the  minority 
party  In  the  House,  I  nurse  no  illusions 
about  the  chances  of  this  legislation  on 
the  strength  of  my  sponsorship  alone. 
Certainly,  this  legislation  must  earn  the 
support  of  Members  of  the  majority. 
And  so  I  lu-ge  all  Members — whether  In 
the  minority  or  majority — to  study  this 
legi.slation  and  join  with  me  to  win  its 
passage.  I  will  work  with  any  Member 
of  the  House  to  enact  this  legislation — I 
invite  any  and  all  Members  to  join  In 
a  working  partnership  to  meet  the  na- 
tional need  regarding  the  lives  and  hopes 
of  senior  America. 

But  the  essential  fact  today  is  that  we 
who  now  undertake  this  fight  intend  to 
win.  Our  energy  and  conviction  is  fully 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  time  and 
efTort  necessary  to  achieve  tWs  essential 
reform. 

Let  us  work  together  to  accomplish 
what  is  so  badly  needed. 


THE  LATE  ILLINOIS  STATE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE MARJORIE  PEBWORTH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DiRwmsKil  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.  

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  this  special  order  to  pay  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Illinois  State  Rep- 
resentative Marjorte  Pebworth,  who 
passed  away  on  April  2,  1987,  Marge 
Pebworth  represented  a  district  coincid- 
ing with  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
district  I  represent  and  as  a  valued  con- 
stituent and  political  associate  her  dedi- 
cated work  on  behalf  of  her  constitu- 
ents was  obvious  to  all  of  us  who  worked 
with  her. 

She  was  one  of  the  most  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 


tives. Testimony  to  this  was  clearly 
evidenced  in  newspaper  eulogies,  which 
I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  continuation  of  my  remarks,  from  the 
Calumet  Index,  the  Chicago  Heights 
Star,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Suburbanite- 
Economist,  the  Lansing  Journal,  and  the 
Pointer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  testimonials  speak 
for  themselves  in  dramatizing  the  out- 
standing work  of  this  wonderful  woman 
whose  dedication  to  the  hlgiiest  princi- 
ples of  government  was  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  her.  Marge  Pebworth,  in  a  rel- 
atively brief  career,  made  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  good  government  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  It  Is  because  of  her  efforts 
that  Illinois  is  a  better  State  and  she 
has  helped  lay  the  foimdation  for  con- 
tinued progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  further  Indication 
of  the  great  esteem  in  which  she  was 
held,  I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
the  Honorable  John  N.  Erlxnborn,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Railsback,  the  Honor- 
able Harold  R.  Collizr,  and  the  Honor- 
able Donald  RnMsrxLD,  be  allowed  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  to  Join  me  In  this  eulogy  to  Mrs. 
Pebworth. 

[From  the  Calumet  Index,  Apr.  6,  1M71 
MaBJORIX  PXBWOBTH :  1911-47 

Biverxiale  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  beloved 
and  valued  members  of  the  commxmlty,  with 
the  death  Monday  of  Mrs.  Marjorle  Peb- 
worth. Services  are  planned  for  Friday  at  9 
ajn.  In  St.  Clement's  Episcopal  Church,  162i6 
Loomls,  Harvey,  Visitation  begins  this  after- 
noon at  the  mortuary,  14338  Indiana.  Grave- 
side services  will  be  conducted  at  4  p.m.  for 
the  Interment  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
cemetery,  Llzton.  Indiana,  the  state  of  her 
birth. 

She  was  the  wife  of  Robert  C.  an  executive 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  tc  Co.;  mother  of  two 
sons,  Robert  and  Donald,  and  grandmother  of 
twins,  Marjorle  and  Carl,  now  two  years  old. 

Mrs.  Pebworth  was  bom  In  Homer,  Indiana, 
Aug.  19.  1911.  She  graduated  from  Indiana 
University  and  was  librarian  and  secretary  In 
the  Indiana  legislature  reference  bureau,  be- 
fore coming  to  this  area  In  1949. 

One  of  four  women  elected  to  the  lUlnoU 
House,  Mrs.  Pebworth  was  one  of  the  beet 
liked  and  most  respected  members  of  the  177 
member  body.  She  was  serving  her  second 
term  and  was  first  elected  to  the  legislature 
as  a  blue-ribbon  candidate  In  the  1964 
at-large  election. 

She  led  a  field  of  six  to  gain  one  of  the  two 
BepubUcan  nominations  as  an  independent 
candidate  and  then  was  swept  Into  office  last 
November. 

Mrs.  Pebworth  served  on  the  committees 
on  education,  on  elections  and  on  public  aid, 
health,  safety  and  welfare.  She  was  also 
most  proud  of  her  chairmanship  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Study  Commission,  to  which  she 
was  appointed  by  the  19S5  legislature. 

Her  loss  Is  a  sad  blow  not  only  to  her  fam- 
ily, but  all  those  who  knew  her  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  member  In  the  leglslatiire,  and  as 
Governor  Kemer  commented  "She  was  an 
able,  dedicated  public  servant  guided  al- 
ways by  deep  principle." 

(From  the  Chicago  Heights  Star, 

Ajx.  9, 1967] 

Vtxasuktcm'a  Dkath  Is  Loss  to  State 

AMD  SOTTTHKXN  SmBTTSBS 

State  Rep.  Marjorie  Pebworth  of  the  Sixth 
district,  who  died  Monday  at  the  age  of  66, 
was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  believes 


in  suiting  the  acUon  to  the  word.  As  a 
young  woman  fresh  out  of  Indiana  univer- 
sity she  decided  that  local  government  and 
education  could  stand  some  improving. 
There  followed  a  career  of  dedicated  public 
service,  which  she  managed  to  pursue  with 
distinction  while  raising  two  sons. 

For  aggressiveness  this  gentle  lady  sub- 
stituted persistence  and  persuasion.  But 
the  result  was  the  same:  She  aooompUshed 
what  she  went  after. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  the  south  sub- 
urban legislator  was  serving  a  second  term 
in  the  Illinois  House,  where  she  was  kiMwn 
to  be  one  of  the  hardest-working  membera. 
FeUow  officials  rewarded  her  dlUgence  and 
abUlty  by  making  her  chairman  of  the  Im- 
portant Constitution  Study  commission  and 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  General  Assembly. 

Their  trust  was  not  mlspliwjed.  To  both 
groups  she  brought  her  characteristic  vigor 
and  intelligence,  which  aided  greatly  in  their 
deliberations. 

In  addlUon  to  possessing  legislative  and 
administrative  abUltlee,  Mrs.  Pebworth  wss 
a  woman  of  cvilture  and  great  personal 
charm.  Her  experience  and  vast  fund  of 
practical  knowledge  made  her  a  popular 
public  sp)eaker  and  debater.  Off  the  platform 
her  quick,  warm  smile,  ready  sense  of  humor 
and  perceptive  mind  made  her  a  most  en- 
gaging conversationalist. 

Because  she  took  to  Springfield,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  her 
qjeclal  woman's  talents,  the  General  Assem- 
bly Is  deprived  of  one  of  Its  nKwt  valxiable 
members  and  the  south  suburban  ar«a  haa 
lost  an  able  representative.  She  also  wUl  b« 
greatly  missed  as  a  person  by  all  those  who 
knew  her, 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

MAaJOUX   PXBWOETR 

The  death  of  Rep.  Marjorle  Pebworth  oC 
Rlverdale  has  deprived  the  nilnola  legisla- 
ture of  one  of  Its  most  valuable  members. 
Altho  she  was  not  a  lawyer,  she  was  rec- 
ognized as  an  expert  on  the  state  constitu- 
tion and  was  named  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitution Study  commission  which  recently 
proposed  the  calUng  of  a  state  constitutional 
convention.  She  also  served  as  secretary  of 
a  commission  on  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  worked  long  and 
hard  on  plans  to  improve  the  leglslatlw 
process. 

It  Is  customary  In  some  circles  to  deride 
the  Illinois  legislators  for  various  faults. 
Mrs.  Pebworth  was  one  of  those  who  set 
high  standards  of  ability,  industry,  and 
Integrity  and  who  are  practical  in  thdr 
approaches  to  government  problems.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  a  warm  and  gentle  lady. 
She  wlU  be  missed. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News] 
Masjokib  Pebwokth 

Marjorle  Pebworth's  death  at  66  la  un- 
timely, but  the  cotirageous  legislator  from 
Rlverdale  leaves  a  record  of  distinguished 
achievement, 

A  woman  of  consdenoe  and  integrity,  she 
had  a  sure  instinct  for  the  public  good  and 
worked  zealously  to  serve  it.  She  chaired 
the  Important  Constitutional  Study  Com- 
mission and  served  on  the  House  committees 
on  education  and  elections. 

But  It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Pebworth's  greatest 
service  to  lUlnols  was  her  recent,  exemplary 
campaign  for  re-election.  Because  of  her 
support  of  open  occupancy  bills,  the  regular 
Republican  organization  In  her  district  tried 
to  deny  her  renc«nlnatlon  last  year. 

Mrs.  Pebworth  decided  to  go  It  alone.  Shs 
led  a  field  of  five  candidates  in  the  primary 
and  was  re-elected  handsomely. 

Her  strength  and  character  will  be  iiilaa«d 
in  the  Legislature  and  In  a  Republican  Party 
not  overburdened  with  leadns  of  the  caliber 
of  Marjorle  Pebworth. 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times] 
Mabjosix  Mtru,  Pkbwosth 
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Mrs.  Marjorie  Pebwortb  bad  a  great  zeal 
to  Improve  local  govemiaents  and  public 
educatloa.  Aa  a  young  woman  Just  out  of 
college  In  the  early  '30s,  she  worked  In  the 
Indiana  statehouse.  Later,  she  managed  to 
be  active  In  the  League  ol  Women  Voters 
while  raising  two  sons,  and  was  Illinois 
president  of  the  league  1S61-63.  Elected  as 
a  blue  rlbboa  at-large  member  of  the  nil- 
nois  Leglslatvire  in  1964,  she  proved  to  be  a 
dlUgent  and  hard-working  member,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  important  Constitution 
Study  Commission  and  as  secretary  of  the 
Organisation  Study  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Her  research  in  the  latter  job  alone 
was  monumental. 

Mrs.  Pebworth'B  death,  at  55,  reminds  us 
of  a  Une  in  the  late  T.  V.  Smith's  book, 
"The  Legislative  Way  of  Life"  commenting 
on  the  scarcity  of  women  in  legislative  as- 
semblies: "Think  I  ask  you,  of  the  richness 
of  feminine  temperament  and  talent  whose 
absence  makes  the  legislative  way  of  life 
poorer." 

Mrs.  Pebworth  brought  not  only  a  wom- 
an's special  talents  to  Springfield  but  a 
vigor,  intelligence  and  conscientiousness 
that  iB  all  too  rare  there.  The  General  As- 
sembly is  poorer  with  her  passing. 

[Prom  the  Suburbanite-Economist] 
We'ix  Miss  Makos 

State  Representative  Majorle  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert C.)  PebworUi.  of  the  eth  district,  who 
died  In  her  sleep  last  Sunday  night  at  her 
home  in  Riverdale,  is  going  to  be  sorely 
missed,  not  only  In  her  home  district,  but  In 
the  legislative  halls  of  Springfield. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Peb- 
worth's  untimely  and  tragic  death  was  has- 
tened by  her  unselflah  devotion  to  her  job 
and  the  countless  hours  she  gave  cheerfully 
to  the  task  of  helping  give  Illinois  a  better 
state  government. 

She  earned  the  complete  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  leaders  of  both  political  parties. 
She  was  first  elected  as  Republican  candi- 
date to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
state  at-large  election  of  1964,  finishing 
seventh  among  the  69  Republicans  named  to 
the  lower  house  at  that  time  Marge,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  denied  organization 
supped  in  the  district,  was  re-elected  to  a 
second  term  last  November,  topping  the  en- 
tire slate. 

The  6th  district,  which  she  so  ably  repre- 
sented, includes  all  of  Worth  township  and 
parts  of  Stlckney.  Calumet  and  Thornton 
townships.  The  seat  which  has  been  vacated 
with  Marge's  death  will  probably  remain  un- 
occupied until  the  election  of  November 
1969.  Governor  Kemer  could  call  a  special 
election  to  fill  the  seat  but  this  action  is  not 
likely  since  it  is  taken  only  in  rare  Instances. 

The  writer  had  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Pebworth  for  some  18  years  and 
knew  her  as  a  dedicated  and  able  worker  In 
the  cause  of  good  government  years  before 
she  was  named  to  the  board  of  education  of 
Thornton  Township  High  school  and  Junior 
college  and  then  was  "drafted"  by  the  Re- 
publican party  and  subsequently  elected  to 
the  state  legislature. 

Pew  members  of  the  state  legislature  have 
earned  the  title  of  "blue  ribbon"  legislator 
with  all  its  connotations  of  Integrity  and  ex- 
cellence as  did  Mrs.  Pebworth.  It  must  be 
comforting  to  the  sorrowing  members  of 
her  family  and  her  constltutents  in  the  6th 
district  that  her  service  to  good  government 
mm  recognized  during  her  lifetime. 

Mrs.  Pebworth.  a  former  state  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  was  recognlaed 
■a  an  expert  on  the  nunols  constitution  and, 
as  a  freshman  legislator,  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  non-partisan  Constitutional 
Study  oommiasion. 

This  wu  a  diatingulahed  legislative  honor. 


more  so  since  Marge  was  In  her  first  term  in 
the  house.  It  was  an  asidgnment  of  which 
she  was  most  proud. 

It  was  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  re- 
search and  reconunend  steps  to  be  taken  to 
update  the  state's  1870  constitution.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  conunlssion  hearings  In  Spring- 
field. 

A  gracious  person  who  never  in  the  18 
years  of  our  acquaintance  failed  to  meet  otu* 
news  inqtUriee  with  charm,  sanity,  good 
humor  and  helpful  cooperation,  she  is  going 
to  be  missed.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
know  her  and  a  greater  grief  to  note  her 
passing. 

[Prom  the  Lansing  (III.)  Journal) 
Reprxsentattve  Marjouz  Pkbwobth 

The  death  of  State  Representative  Mar- 
jorle  Pebworth  of  Rlverdale  has  deprived  the 
nilnols  legislature  of  a  gentle  and  warm 
woman. 

Mrs.  Pebworth  was  chairman  of  the  State's 
Constitution  Study  Commission  which  Is 
calling  for  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

She  has  been  considered  an  expert  of  state 
constitution  and  also  served  as  secretary  of 
the  commission  on  the  orgaiUzation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  worked  to  improve 
the  legislative  process. 

Mrs.  Pebworth  was  known  in  government 
as  a  legislator  with  Industry,  integrity  and 
ablUty. 

AU  of  Thornton  Township  will  miss  her. 

[Prom  the  Pointer,  Apr.  6, 1967] 
CouMUMU'i  Saodknss  bt  Dbatb  of  Rnnu- 

SKMTATtVK    MaBJOBIS   PEBWOBTH 

RnrKBOALE. — Funeral  rites  for  Marjorle 
Pebworth,  Illinois  state  representative  from 
the  6th  District,  who  died  in  her  sleep  in 
the  family  home  at  14115  Wabash  Ave.,  River- 
dale,  will  be  held  Friday,  April  7,  at  9  a.m. 
at  St.  Clement's  Episcopal  church,  15345 
Loomis,  Harvey. 

Visitation  began  at  1  p.m.  yesterday  at 
Community  Mortuary,  144th  and  Indiana, 
Rlverdale. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  4  pjn. 
at  the  Knights  of  Pythias  cemetery  In  Uzton, 
Indiana. 

Mrs.  Pebworth.  55.  had  been  feeling  111 
about  a  week  ago,  but  planned  to  return  to 
E^ringfleld  last  Tuesday. 

Her  htisband,  Robert,  found  her  dead  In 
her  sleep  early  Monday  morning. 

Mrs.  Pebworth  was  born  in  Homer,  Rush 
County,  Indiana  In  1911.  She  moved  to 
Illinois  in  1937  and  bad  been  a  resident  of 
Rlverdale  since  1948. 

She  was  educated  in  ShelbyvlUe  schools, 
and  graduated  from  Indiana  University  with 
an  A3,  degree  In  psychology  in  1932,  and  a 
minor  In  journalism.  She  was  a  member  of 
Mortej-  Board,  a  leadership  honorary,  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  Journalism  honorary,  and  Phi 
Beta  Phi. 

Prior  to  her  marriage  In  1984  she  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Teachers  License  Bureau  of  the  Indiana  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  and 
later  as  a  secretary-librarian  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Bureau  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature. 

She  has  been  editor  of  several  publications 
of  the  Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
served  as  its  lobbyist,  secretary  and  state 
president.  She  was  active  In  PTA,  on  the 
board  of  a  Chicago  Settlement  House  and  on 
the  board  of  a  fund  raising  body  for  50  chil- 
dren's agencies. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Distribu- 
tive Education  Foundation,  chairman  of  the 
Citizenship  committee  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Chlcaga,  and  a  delegate  observer 
for  the  Diocese  to  the  national  Conference 
on  Race  and  Religion.  She  was  appointed 
to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Oov- 
emor's  Commlsalon  on  Status  of  Women. 


She  was  a  member  of  the  Rlverdale-Dolton 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Harvey  Area 
Welfare  Council  and  the  Ploesmoor  Country 
Club. 

She  formerly  served  as  a  three  term  mem- 
ber of  the  Thornton  Township  High  school 
and  Junior  College  Board. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  Rep.  Pebworth 
was  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Study 
Commission. 

She  was  first  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1964  as  a  blue-ribbon  candidate  running  at 
large  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Although 
the  regular  Republican  party  did  not  support 
her  for  renomination  in  the  primary  election 
last  spring,  she  decided  to  run  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  won  by  a  handsome  majority  in 
November. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Robert, 
an  executive  with  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
two  sons  Robert  Jr.,  27,  who  Is  studying  at 
the  University  of  Cologne,  Germany,  and 
Donald,  35,  a  law  student  at  Indiana 
University. 

CONDOLXNCZa 

Mrs.  Derwinskl  and  I  are  deeply  shocked 
to  hear  of  the  unexpected  death  of  State 
Representative  Marjorle  Pebworth.  She  was 
a  great  friend  as  well  as  a  close  political  as- 
sociate. While  serving  In  Springfield  she 
established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  dedicated  members  of  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives. 

During  her  earlier  career  in  school  work 
and  civic  activities  she  had  demonstrated  her 
continuous  devotion  In  helping  residents  of 
our  local  communities. 

Her  loss  is  something  we  feel  in  a  very  per- 
sonal sense,  and  it  Is  a  tragedy  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  lose  one  of  Its  moet  progressive 
and  courageous  legislators. 

Congressman  Eowabo  J.  Dkbwinski. 

Marjorle  Pebworth  was  a  person  who  set 
high  standards  of  ability  and  Integrity  and 
was  practical  in  her  approach  to  problems  of 
the  State  and  to  the  problems  of  the  people 
she  represented.  She  will  be  missed. 
Thomas  Haxpeb, 
Mayor  of  Dolton. 

The  death  of  Marjorle  Pebworth  is  a  g^eat 
loss  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  My  personal  feel- 
ing when  I  heard  of  her  death  was  one  of 
shock  and  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 
My  sincere  condolences  are  extended  to  the 
family,  all  of  whom  I  know  well. 

EdWABD   KlPLBT, 

Mayor  of  Riverdale. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mar- 
jorle Pebworth  was  a  most  exceptional 
woman.  She  was  an  Idealist  who,  some- 
how, was  able  to  carry  her  politics  and 
her  Ideals  in  the  same  basket.  She  died 
the  other  day  In  her  second  term  In  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives. 

She  was  a  leader  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  nilnols,  and  some  of 
my  male  colleagues  have  dl£QcuIty  in  ac- 
cepting that  organization's  factfinding 
approach  to  public  questions.  Mrs.  Peb- 
worth, however,  won  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  her  district  and  the  respect  of 
her  colleagues  In  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

They  foimd  she  wm  falrmlnded. 
They  found  she  had  good  judgment— 
and  used  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  this  good 
woman  lent  her  talents  to  my  State.  I 
am  glad  she  found  a  comfortable  politi- 
cal home  In  my  political  party.  I  am 
sorry  that  she  was  taken  from  us  at  a 
time  when  all  of  us  expected  her  to  ren- 
der a  much  longer  period  of  public 
service. 
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My  condolences  go  to  her  family  and 
her  neighbors. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague  In  the 
nilnols  House,  Marjorle  Pebworth.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Marjorle 
Pebworth  as  a  member  of  the  house  edu- 
cation committee  In  Illinois  and  there 
was  no  one  that  I  respected  more  for  her 
sincerity,  Int^rrlty,  and  wonderful  in- 
tellect. 

Her  death  will  l>e  an  irreplaceable  loss 
to  her  constituents,  to  the  members  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  to  her 
husband.  Bob.  My  wife  and  I  wish  to 
extend  our  condolences  to  her  family, 
and  especially  to  Bob  Pebworth. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinsxz] 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mar- 
jorle Pebworth,  who  passed  away  last 
week.  Mrs.  Pebworth  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives, having  been  elected  In  1964  and  re- 
elected In  1966.  She  was  one  of  only 
four  women  in  the  177-member  body. 

Mrs.  Pebworth  was  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  constitution  of  Illinois 
when  she  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Study  Commission  during 
her  first  term  in  the  legislature. 

Before  her  election  to  the  lawmaking 
body,  she  was  associated  with  the  Illi- 
nois League  of  Women  Voters.  She  was 
the  organization's  legislative  chairman 
for  3  years  and  then  served  as  its  presi- 
dent from  1961  to  1963. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  such  a  promising 
career  should  be  terminated  by  death  at 
the  early  age  of  55.  My  sympathies  are 
extended  to  her  husband,  Robert  C. 
Pebworth,  their  two  sons,  and  their 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  sadness  that  I  rise  today,  with  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Edwars  Dcr- 
wiNsKt.  to  pay  tribute  to  a  devoted 
American  from  the  State  of  Illinois — 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Pebworth — whose  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  her  coimtry 
and  her  State. 

Before  entering  public  life,  Mrs.  Peb- 
worth was  active  in  numerous  worth- 
while civic  activities.  Including  her  dis- 
tinguished service  as  president  of  the  Il- 
linois League  of  Women  Voters  from  1961 
to  1963.  She  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  in  1964  as  a  blue-rib- 
bon candidate  in  the  at-large  election, 
and  was  uniquely  honored  by  her  col- 
leagues in  being  named  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Study  Commlssslon  dur- 
ing her  first  year  of  office.  Mrs.  Peb- 
worth was  overwhelmingly  elected  to  a 
second  term  in  the  State  legislature  in 
1966,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was 
one  of  only  four  women  in  the  177-mem- 
ber nilnols  House.  Truly,  she  was  a  de- 
voted civic  leader  and  able  legislator.  I 
extend  my  deepest  ssrmpathies  to  her 
family. 

CRUSADE  FOR  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
THE  POOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Sbcith]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  chosen  in  my  first  ad- 
dress to  this  body  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  one  of  the  most  distressing  problems 
of  our  day.  Our  Lord  stated  that  the 
poor  would  be  always  with  us,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
poor;  however,  if  one  desires  to  Improve 
himself,  then  I  think  America  should 
fulfill  its  destiny,  and  continue  to  offer 
the  opportunity  of  advancement  to  every 
Individual.  The  best  manner  and  means 
of  attaining  this  goal  should  continue  to 
engage  our  leadership  and  our  individual 
attention.  Many  errors  have  been  made 
in  attempting  to  ease  some  of  men's 
burdens,  and  causing  many  to  misin- 
terpret the  economic  design  intended  to 
raise  their  status.  Education  is  the 
fimdamental  answer  to  our  problem.  We 
must  teach  each  generation  so  that  they 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  succeed  or 
fail.  Our  future  must  rest  on  our  abUlty 
to  produce,  not  upon  the  prospect  of  a 
Government  dole.  These  mistakes  must 
be  overcome. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  plain  that 
the  dependency  of  the  poor  on  welfare 
administration  sapped  them  of  their 
initiative  to  make  their  own  decisions. 
I  believe  that  a  poor  man  falls  only  when 
he  is  unwilling  to  attempt  to  make  his 
own  way  in  our  economy,  or  falls  to  take 
control  of  his  own  life  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  American  Ideals.  To  conquer 
poverty,  we  must  break  down  the  barrier 
to  full  participation  In  the  economic  life 
of  our  Nation,  by  producing  citizens  who 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  willing  and 
able  to  serve  their  fellow  msm,  rather 
than  resorting  to  marching  and  rioting. 
America  has  proven  Its  ability  to  find  V 
place  for  every  immigrant,  every  citizen^ 
who  was  willing  to  overcome  obstacles  by 
testing  his  own  resources. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  is  compas- 
sion in  the  hearts  of  every  good  Ameri- 
can, and  the  desire  to  do  something 
toward  alleviating  the  problem  of  the 
poor,  and  of  those  who  have  suffered 
misfortune  in  life.  To  deny  this  would 
be  to  discount  the  very  concept  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  country 
rests.  This  compassion  reveals  Itself; 
not  for  personal  reward,  but  because  by 
our  very  nature  we  abhore  the  Idea  and 
the  consequences  of  poverty  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  body. 

The  genius  of  the  American  system  has 
proven  that  every  man  does  not  aspire 
to  the  same  station  in  life,  or  the  same 
vocation,  and  It  has  permitted  him  to  ex- 
ercise direction  in  his  personal  affairs. 
Whatever  means  are  taken  to  alleviate 
our  problems,  we  must  not  deny  the  per- 
sonal privilege  or  incentive  which  has 
produced  the  imcommon  rather  than  the 
common,  and  excellence,  rather  than  me- 
diocrity and  conformity. 

Eighteen  yetirs  ago  Senator  Robert 
Taft  said: 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  feel 
that  with  the  high  production  of  which  we 
are  now  capable,  there  is  enough  left  over 
to  prevent  extreme  hard  circumstances,  and 
to  provide  education,  medical  care  and  hous- 
ing, and  to  give  to  all  a  minimum  standard 
of  decent  living  and  to  all  children  a  fair 
opportunity  to  get  a  start  in  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  5  yetu's,  our 
economy  will  be  producing  $1,000  billion 


worth  of  goods  each  year.  The  program 
which  this  administration  has  projposed 
to  Congress,  which  Is  supposedly  the  Na- 
tion's answer  to  the  plight  of  the  poor, 
has  lost  its  way  in  the  bureaucratic  be- 
fuddlement  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  poor  are  becoming 
poorer  in  many  cases  as  a  result  of  high 
sounding  promises  of  those  who  thought 
they  could  solve  difficult  problems  by 
spending  billions  of  dollars  through  a 
poverty  program  administered  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Time  after  time,  my  distinguished  col- 
lesigues,  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
[Mr.  QuiE] ,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell],  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee aa  Education  and  Labor,  have 
pointed  out  to  the  House  the  inade- 
quacies, inefficiencies,  and  the  total  lack 
of  rapport  that  exists  in  the  OEO.  Time 
and  again  these  genUemen  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  specter 
of  politics  that  has  entered  into  the  pro- 
gram for  the  poor.  They  have  so  aptly 
presented  the  employment  practice  of 
the  OEO  by  which  over  one-third  of  the 
employees,  or  some  38  percent  of  those 
working  in  the  poverty  program,  which 
are  making  over  $8,000  annually  in  at 
least  five  men's  Job  Corps  centers,  re- 
ceived over  a  20-percnt  Increase  over 
their  former  salary  to  Join  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  same  condition  prevails 
with  the  professionals  in  the  $12,000 
bracket.  And  In  all  too  many  cases,  the 
poverty  program  has  provided  a  haven 
for  defeated  political  candidates.  My 
colleagues  have  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
would  eliminate  the  20  percent  previous 
salary  unless  otherwise  authorized. 
These  amendments  were  objected  to  in 
a  straight  party  line  vote. 

There  have  been  efforts  made  by  Irate 
citizens  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  the  fact  that  very  often  poverty 
staff  members  have  participated  In 
partisan  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
party.  In  my  cHJlnlon,  this  brings  Into 
question  the  motives  of  some  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  major  effort.  But, 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  realistic  facts 
which  all  of  us  know  have  occurred  with- 
in the  so-called  war  on  povwty. 

And,  I  think.  It  must  be  mentioned 
here  also  there  are  many  who  are  giving 
themselves  to  this  cause  which  are  of  the 
highest  character,  and  whose  concern  is 
most  genuine.  What  outrages  our  con- 
science and  tears  at  our  soul,  Is  that  those 
who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves because  of  unfortimate  circum- 
stances, or  those  who  are  living  in  the 
alssolute  vacuum  of  poverty,  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  there  are  those  In 
their  country  who  really  do  not  care  for 
them,  and  that  they  are  being  used  as  a 
tool  for  the  political  success  of  the  few. 
The  mall  received  In  my  office  indicates 
that  we  must  move  to  correct  this  dtua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  Is  not 
a  member  in  this  House  who  does  not  care 
what  happens  to  the  child  in  the  next 
block,  or  on  the  other  side  of  town,  or  in 
any  section  of  our  beloved  Nation.  I 
would  not  dare  to  charge  that  there  was 
anyone  within  the  soimd  of  my  voice  who 
is  so  callous  as  to  look  upon  the  plight  of 
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the  poor  as  being  an  opportunity  for  po- 
litical opportunism. 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  asrree  that  it 
ia  absolutely  mandatory  that  we  revive 
the  local  lntere«t  in  the  problems  of  the 
illiterate  and  underprivileged,  and  accen- 
tuate the  learning  processes  and  the 
principle  of  personal  Integrity  and  self- 
dependency.  These  ambitions  must  be 
fulfilled  if  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  to 
be  contained,  and  the  taxpayers  given 
their  due  consideration. 

As  human  beings,  and  as  Americans 
with  an  ethical  heritage,  we  must  never 
turn  our  faces  from  the  problems  of  our 
day ;  but  I  would  say  to  you,  there  is  no 
better  economic  law  than  the  one  given 
In  the  book  of  Gtenesls  which  states,  "we 
earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  oiu-  faces." 
There  are  many  in  this  country  that  we 
must  and  wUl  help,  not  because  we  feel 
compelled,  but  because  we  want  to.  In 
my  (4>inion,  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
war  on  poverty  is  that  It  is  too  fair  re- 
moved from  the  concept  that  we  are  our 
brother's  keeper.  Instead,  this  has  been 
replaced  by  the  concept  of  "big  brother- 
ism." 

Therefore,  let  us  not  impose  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  a  Federal  agency  over  our 
local  scene  of  government  and  thus  have 
the  complete  reversal  of  the  American 
Ideals  and  concepts  of  government.  I 
can  tell  you  that  I  believe  that  this  will 
happen  in  almost  every  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life,  if  we  as  elected  Representatives 
of  the  people,  and  if  we  as  citizens  of 
tMs  country,  do  not  stand  up  now  and  be 
counted  and  offer  ourselves  in  testimony 
for  our  precious  American  system  of  In- 
centives. 

I  believe  It  is  incumbent  upon  those 
In  the  business  communities,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  schools,  and  universities, 
to  revive  a  new  awareness  of  individual 
commitments  toward  freedom  and  se- 
curity which  can  only  be  produced  by 
hard  work,  morality,  and  integrity,  ex- 
empUfied  so  well  by  leaders  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene  in  the  generations  passed: 
leaders  who  were  statesmen,  with  true 
love  for  Ood  and  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  prob- 
lems of  New  York  City  and  Chicago  are 
not  precisely  the  same  problems  which 
exist  in  Oklahoma  City  or  Lawton,  but 
I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  combined  in- 
tellect of  those  In  all  of  our  communities 
across  this  land  to  rise  up  and  meet  the 
probl^ns  that  challenge  them  in  their 
own  communities.  National  luiiforml^ 
of  approach  to  the  problem  of  pover^ 
has  not  proven  successful.  But  the  fact 
that  we  can  help  those  who  are  willing 
to  hdp  themselves  is  uniform  and  prttc- 
tical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Quit  and  Mr.  Ooodkll.  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
other  Members  who  represent  the  minor- 
ity party  in  this  Congress,  on  this  com- 
mittee, have  suggested  to  the  American 
people  a  program  of  action  which  will 
return  to  the  poor  a  renewed  and  ex- 
pressed desire  to  again  raise  their  lives 
above  the  level  where  it  now  exists. 

The  "Opportunity  Crusade,"  which  I 
will  cosponsor,  is  the  blitzkrieg  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to 
state  that  it  is  the  perfect  answer  nor  do 
I  believe  that  all  the  answers  to  all  the 


problons  could  or  should  originate  from 
Washington.  However,  I  believe  most 
firmly  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Ths  crusade  would  Involve  total  ex- 
penditures of  $1.7  billion;  some  $300  mil- 
lion less  than  the  administration  budget 
has  proposed.  This  crusade  would  In- 
volve private  industry,  and  the  State  in 
an  "Opportxmity  Crusade"  for  the  poor. 
There  would  be  a  total  of  $2.4  billion 
available  to  revive  the  hopes  of  those  who 
have  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  them- 
selves. This  crusade  is  built  upon  the 
solid  foundation  of  a  free  enterprise 
economy.  This  crusade  would  com- 
pletely dismantie  the  OEX>  under  its 
present  director.  The  community  ac- 
tion phases  of  the  so-called  poverty 
war  would  be  transferred  to  the  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Job  Corps 
would  be  replaced  by  residential  skill 
centers  administered  by  vocational-tech- 
nical experts  and  ofBclals  in  the  States. 
It  will  involve  an  Industrial  Youth  Corps 
in  which  youths  16  to  22  would  be  offered 
private  productive  emplosmaent  and  on- 
the-job  training.  It  would  expand  the 
Headstart  program  and  Institute  a  new 
"early  years"  progrsun  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren up  to  the  third  grade  level.  It 
would  include  new  military  career  cen- 
ters under  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  for 
those  who  were  otherwise  unable  to  meet 
selective  service  requirements  for  mili- 
tary service. 

This  crusade  would  convert  the  pres- 
ent in-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  for  youngsters  likely  to  drop 
out  of  school  for  economic  reasons,  from 
the  Labor  Department  to  the  GflBce  of 
Education,  and  would  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  include  part-time  employment  in 
private  industry.  This  great  opportun- 
ity crusade  for  our  country  would  in- 
stitute a  new  State  bonus  program  which 
would  be  offered  to  encourage  the  States 
to  contribute  up  to  a  total  of  $200  million, 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
supplement  Community  Action  and 
Headstart  programs.  The  VISTA  pro- 
gram or  the  so-called  domestic  peace 
corps  would  be  supplemented  with  a  new 
Hometown  VISTA  to  enlist  local  volun- 
teers in  the  Opportunity  Crusade  for  the 
poor. 

Instead  of  earmarking  cooununity  ac- 
tion programs,  this  crusade  would  bring 
the  States  into  the  Opportunity  Crusade 
as  a  partner.  This  crusade  would  in- 
stitute a  long  overdue  national  skill  sur- 
vey which  would  be  made  to  pinpoint  the 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  which  qualified  ap- 
plicants cannot  now  be  found.  Along 
with  this  cnisade,  tax  Incentives  should 
be  given  to  employers  by  the  new  Human 
Investment  Act,  which  would  encourage 
the  hiring  and  training  of  the  unskilled. 
Although  this  Opportunity  Crusaule 
would  spend  some  $300  million  less  than 
the  administrations  so-called  poverty 
program,  funds  for  the  new  Headstart  or 
unearmarked  community  action  pro- 
gramis  would  be  substantially  above  the 
President's  proposal.  Because  of  private 
involvement  more  needy  people  could  be 
reached  and  helped,  instead  of  Ignored 
and  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  war  on 


poverty  Is  in  desperate  need  of  major 
redirection.  Local  knowledge  and  pri- 
vate resources  must  be  adequately  util- 
ized. After  almost  3  years,  the  admin- 
istration's war  on  poverty  has  spent 
$4  billion  of  the  taxpayer's  money  and 
has  created  a  poverty  bureau  of  91,000 
administrators,  and  the  poor  have  lost 
faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  QuiE  and  Mr.  Goodell,  for 
their  insight  and  inspiration.  I,  for  one, 
pledge  to  Join  them  in  their  crusade  for 
opportimity  for  the  poor.  And,  I  say  to 
those  in  our  coimtry  who  have  lain  by  the 
well,  and  waited  for  so  long  for  someone 
to  help  them  Into  the  water,  that  they 
can  now  get  up.  We  must  further  de- 
mand that  those  in  our  coimtry  who  have 
so  long  lain  by  the  well  while  they  ob- 
serve the  misery  about  them  must  honor 
the  same  command.  We  must  have  a 
new  mood  in  this  coimtry  If  we  are  to 
answer  the  challenge  of  leadership  re- 
quired of  us,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  this  20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  hnmedlately  following  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  by  Richard  Wilson, 
which  was  printed  in  the  April  10.  1967, 
Issue  of  the  Evening  Star. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Okl£ihoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Great  SocirrT  Psograms  Orr  m  All 

DiRicnoNs 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  high  resolve  by  some  members  of  Con- 
gress at  the  opening  of  the  ciirrent  session 
has  gone  the  way  of  most  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions. The  Democratic  leader,  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield,  was  one  of  those  who  resolved  to 
re-examine  the  programs  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  shape  them  up. 

President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  shared  this  noble  purpose. 
Nothing  has  come  of  it,  nor  is  anything 
likely  to  come  of  it  unless  a  comprehensive 
program  of  reexamination  Is  begun. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  very  simple.  Accord- 
ing to  the  President's  Advisory  CommlfiSion 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  total 
number  of  sep>arate  statutory  authorizations 
for  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  is  approxi- 
mately 400.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  31  departments 
and  agencies  and  150  federal  bureatis  and 
divisions  Involving  aU  60  states,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  02,000  units  of  local  gov- 
enunent. 

We  have  come  a  full  trim  of  the  wheel 
on  Intervention  of  the  federal  government 
In  the  affairs  of  states  and  localities.  Those 
who  were  InslsUng  20  years  ago  that  only 
the  federal  government  could  solve  local 
problems  because  local  governments  were 
unable  to  do  so  are  now  pleading  with  local 
government  to  take  command  of  their  own 
affairs  because  the  federal  government  can't 
find  the  answer. 

They  are  saying  It  is  administratively  im- 
practical for  Washington  to  run  local  affairs 
and  that  only  through  greater  decentraliza- 
tion and  more  grass-roots  pBrtlclpatlon  can 
there  be  the  slightest  hope  of  making  satis- 
factory progress. 

In  one  breath  the  President's  commission 
warns  that  the  sUtes  are  on  the  verge  of 
losing  control  over  the  problwns  of  the 
major  urban  centers  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  another  breath  the  report's  substance 
is  that  federal  IntervenUon  In  local  affairs 
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has  become  an  unmanageable  mees.  In 
other  words,  the  states  are  Igelng  control  of 
urban  problems  to  a  federal  government 
which  can't  handle  them  satlafactorUy. 

This  bleak  outlook  Is  compounded  by  the 
hopelessness  of  trying  to  straighten  out,  co- 
ordinate, decentralize,  and  reorganize  some 
400  programs  which  have  gone  off  every 
which  way. 

It  is  all  a  little  reminiscent  of  Russian 
political  experience.  The  Moecow  planners 
decentralize  and  then  they  centralize  only 
to  decentralize  again,  add  on  Incentives  or 
take  them  away,  and  still  the  system  does 
not  work  the  way  It  was  planned.  But  at 
least  the  Russians  have  a  plan,  and  we  do 
not. 

Perhaps  we  need  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
between  Congress  and  the  White  House  on 
the  creation  of  new  bureaus,  agencies  and 
programs,  at  least  until  it  is  found  out  how 
to  make  the  old  ones  work.  Some  effort  Is 
being  made  In  this  direction. 

Congress  enacted  laws  replacing  a  dozen 
or  more  separate  grant  authorizations  for 
health  programs  in  such  fields  as  tubercu- 
losis, cancer,  communicable  diseases  and  ve- 
nereal diseases. 

These  programs  and  others  were  consoli- 
dated Into  a  single  program  with  funds 
granted  to  the  states  for  comprehensive  pub- 
lic health  services,  with  the  precise  services 
to  be  rendered  submitted  to  the  surgeon 
general  for  review  and  approval. 

But  this  Is  only  a  meager  beginning  and 
may  be  the  kind  of  centralization  which 
later  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  decentral- 
ization. 

Studies  are  going  forward  on  how  to  reduce 
the  total  number  of  programs  and  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  recipient  state  and  local 
governments. 

It  is  undoubtedly  too  late  to  go  back  and 
do  what  many  members  of  Congress  now 
realize  should  have  been  done  In  the  first 
place — the  use  of  existing  agencies  for  slowly 
expanding  programs  instead  of  the  creation 
of  new  "crash"  programs  to  abolish  poverty 
and  cure  social  ills  which  were  of  a  chronic 
and  not  epidemic  nature. 

That  approach,  of  course,  would  not  have 
fulfilled  the  political  imperative  of  two  Dem- 
ocratic administrations  which  tried  to  con- 
vince the  coimtry  that  it  had  been  stag- 
nating in  the  Elsenhower  years. 

But  in  their  eagerness  for  action,  the  two 
Democratic  administrations  have  created 
such  a  proliferation  of  malfunctioning  agen- 
cies and  progrtuns  as  to  cause  even  the  Pres- 
ident's advisers  to  despair.  We  cannot  do 
what  a  teacher  would  advise  a  fumbUng  stu- 
dent at  the  board — erase  It  all  and  start  over 
again — but  we  can  do  what  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  advised  after  the  last 
election:  re-examine  all  these  programs.  Junk 
the  bad  ones  and  Improve  the  good  ones. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frwn  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  who  repre- 
sents the  district  In  Oklahoma  adjoining 
my  district  in  Texas. 

Many  of  our  problems  are  common 
problems  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
geography  and  economics  of  that  area  of 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  hear  the 
genUeman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith] 
say  that  education  is  the  answer  to  our 
problem  and  that  we  must  teach  each 
generation  so  that  they  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  succeed  or  fall. 

The  genUeman  also  said  that  our  fu- 
ture must  rest  on  our  ability  to  produce 
rather  than  upon  the  prospect  of  a  gov- 
ernment dole. 


Nowhere  is  the  tragedy  of  the  wdlare 
dilemma  better— or  worse — exempUfled 
than  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Only 
this  morning  I  read  in  the  morning 
newspaper  that  welfare  payments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  risen  19  per- 
cent during  the  past  year  and  that  pay- 
ments for  public  assistance  in  February 
totaled  $1,461,349  and  that  the  number  of 
persons  on  welfare  rose  from  29,472  in 
February  1966,  to  30,684  in  February 
1967. 

The  total  population  of  my  hometown, 
Pampa,  and  most  of  the  cities  in  the  dis- 
trict represented  by  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma  is  less  than  the  number  of 
people  on  public  assistance  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Tills  rise  in  the  number  on  public  wel- 
fare is  in  spite  of  all  of  the  money  spent 
on  antlpoverty  programs  under  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  further 
emphasizes  the  failure  of  the  war  on 
poverty  to  even  begin  to  accomplish  its 
objectives. 

I  commend  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  authors  of  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade,  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ooodkll],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qdh]  ,  for  bringing 
this  problem  to  our  attention,  a  problem 
that  can  and  must  be  solved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Price,  for  his  considered  and  ac- 
curate statement. 


AIR  SAFETY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ^?eaker, 
events  of  the  past  few  weekj  have 
prompted  me  to  speak  out  on  the  tragic 
incidences  of  air  crashes  that  we  have 
experienced  In  this  country. 

I  speak  &8  a  resident  of  Urbana,  Ohio, 
where  on  March  9,  just  a  few  miles  from 
my  doorsteps,  a  midair  collislcm  claimed 
the  lives  of  26  people.  I  am  certain  that 
I  speak  also  for  the  residents  of  Juda, 
Wis.,  who  Just  recently  lost  nine  of  their 
fine  young  citizens  in  New  Orleans. 

In  speaking,  I  represent  a  broad  range 
of  air-safety  interests  in  my  congres- 
sional district;  my  close  personal  friend, 
f  eunlly  physician  and  acting  coroner  who 
is  a  weekend  flyer;  the  Grimes  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  whose  lighting  and  other 
products  are  widely  used  as  safety  de- 
vices on  both  commercial  and  private 
aircraft:  and.  of  course.  Wright  Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  where  thousands  of 
my  constituents  earn  their  living  by  fly- 
ing. I  also  speak  for  all  of  us  who  fly 
in  commercial  airlines  regularly. 

A  time  of  reckoning  is  upon  us.  Since 
we  must  reckon,  we  should  do  so  in  an 
ordered  and  reasoned  manner.  And  to 
that  end  I  speak  today. 

The  scene  of  the  Urbana  crash  almost 
defies  description.  There  were  26  bodies 
so  torn  apart  that  positive  identification 
wae  all  but  Impossible.  Some  baggage 
and  body  parts  were  never  found. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  the  charred  planes 
and  their  occupcmts  were  spread  over  3 
square  miles  of  Ohio  countryside  like 
shrapnel,  tearing  the  branches  off  trees. 


What  might  the  carnage  have  been  If 
the  oollislcm  had  occurred  over  a  popu- 
lated area?  We  know  what  happened 
when  a  plane  crashed  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  New  Orleans  airport.  Consider  the 
results  of  a  midair  collision  in  the  tralBc 
pattern  around  National  Airport  abofve 
downtown  Washington,  or  over  suburban 
Virginia  or  Maryland.  Also  consider  the 
loss  to  the  carrier — not  only  of  a  multi- 
mmion-dollar  tdrcraft  and  through  poe- 
sible  lawsuits,  but  of  a  highly  trained  and 
valuable  crew  of  men  and  wtxnen. 

Let  me  suggest  that  3  days  after  the 
Urbana  crash,  there  could  have  been  five 
Congressmen  aboard  the  DC-9  that  went 
down  there.  I  often  fly  into  Dasrton,  ajs 
do  several  of  our  colleagues. 

That  brings  the  possibility  of  very  per- 
sonal Involvement  pretty  close  to  this 
body. 

My  district  secretary  and  his  wife  were 
scheduled  to  fly  into  Dayton  that  da^  at 
about  the  same  hour.  He.  too,  might 
have  been  on  that  plane  if  a  change  in 
plans  had  not  detained  him  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mofit  Government  leaders,  including 
most  in  this  Congress,  are  air  minded, 
and  are  regular  airline  passengers. 
Many  fly  their  own  planes. 

Fortunately,  of  course,  no  Members 
were  on  that  ill-fated  flight.  But  the 
families  of  the  26  people  who  did  make 
the  flight — the  orphaned  children,  the 
widowed  wives,  the  communities  and 
businesses  who  lost  their  leaders,  are 
little  consoled  that  there  were  no  na- 
tional leaders  on  board.  Their  grief 
must  echo  that  of  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  476  other  victims  in  the 
last  20  years  of  midair  collisions  where 
commercial  carriers  were  involved. 

I  want  to  share  the  feeling  of  loss  of 
eOl  involved  and  to  offer  them  a  long  arm 
of  comfort.  I  should  like  also  to  be  able 
to  assure  them  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing himianly  possible  to  avoid  another 
echo  of  that  grinding,  explosive  crash — 
to  see  that  these  26  did  not  die  without  a 
purpose. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
avoid  future  midair  collisions. 

At  Urbcma,  a  commercial  airliner 
crossed  paths  with  a  small,  but  fast  and 
well-equipped  private  plane.  Before  that 
crash,  my  awareness  of  air  safety  tech- 
niques did  not  extend  much  past  seat- 
belts  and  "no  smoking"  signs.  But  this 
is  no  longer  true. 

Having  met  with  representatives  of 
the  FAA,  the  CAB,  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
TWA,  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  As- 
sociation, the  Institute  of  Navigation,  the 
Collins  Radio  Co.,  the  McDonnell  Air- 
craft Corp..  and  the  Bendlx  Corp. — hav- 
ing read  court  oases  and  studied  reports 
endeavoring  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
many  aspects  and  ramifleati<ms  of  air 
safety,  I  now  feel  I  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of 
the  people  whose  business  is  air  safety. 
I  would  like  to  share  some  of  those 
thoughts  with  you. 

There  are  graphs  that  illustrate  the 
recent  growth  of  the  air  industry  In 
terms  of  passenger  miles  flown,  air  cargo 
ton-miles,  hours  flown,  the  number  of 
civil  and  commercial  aircraft  in  opera- 
tion, and  80  on.    I  rlric  an  Tmd«rstate- 
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ment  when  I  describe  the  growth  of  the 
Industry  as  tremendous — and  the  po- 
tential growth  as  projected  on  the  graphs 
as  phenomenal. 

The  number  of  civil  aircraft,  for  ex- 
ample, will  have  nearly  doubled  between 
1959  and  1970.  These  planes  are  cate- 
gorized as  general  aviation — which  varies 
In  type  from  the  cloth  covered  economy 
planes  that  a  lot  of  Sunday  pilots  fly,  to 
the  multimillion-dollar,  very  fast  and 
very  sophisticated  company  Jets  piloted 
by  professionals — and  the  commercial, 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

For  the  past  17  months,  manufacturers 
have  delivered  over  1,000  planes  a  month 
of  all  types,  a  high  proportion  of  them 
to  private  users. 

Revenue  passenger  miles  flown  by  U.S. 
scheduled  air  carriers,  by  1970,  will  have 
Increased  SVi  times  since  1959.  Total 
hours  flown  by  general  avlatlcn  alone  Is 
Increasing  at  a  rate  of  over  half  a  million 
hours  per  year. 

Aircraft  operations  handled  by  FAA 
trafiQc  control  towers  was  27  million  in 
1959,  but  In  1970  the  figure  Is  expected 
to  be  2y2  times  that,  or  almost  70  mil- 
lion. At  this  rate,  average  control  tower 
business  is  doubling  every  5  years. 

Our  present-day  planes  are  much  fast- 
er, much  larger — and,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  a  lot  more  of  them. 
The  aircraft  manufacturers  and  their 
designers,  the  airlines  and  their  pilots, 
the  PAA  and  its  air  traffic  controllers — 
in  short,  the  whole  Industry — is  striving 
hard  to  Improve  air  transportation  and 
to  serve  safely  and  with  pride  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

But  recent  events  focus  attention  on 
air  safety,  and  illuminate  the  possibility 
of  some  serious  lags  In  technology  in  this 
area  of  concern. 

The  idea  of  several  supersonic  airlin- 
ers—each carrying  400  or  500  passen- 
gers— converging  on  a  given  air  terminal 
at  the  same  time  is  not  at  all  farfetched. 
The  implications  here  are  very  clear. 

In  1966,  there  were  over  5,500  total 
airplane  accidents.  Of  those,  546  In- 
volved fatalities  in  which  1.340  people 
were  killed.  I  can  asrure  you  thit  the 
trend  in  total  fatalities  Is  sharply  up- 
ward. We  can  roughly  predict  that,  by 
1970,  fatalities  from  aircraft  accidents— 
that  is,  plane  and  ground  accidents  as 
well  aa  midair  collisions  between  two  or 
more  planes — will  reach  1,500  per  year. 
That  1,500  figure  could  easily  occur  In 
just  two  crashes — If  two  SST's  were  to 
collide  and  another  SST  were  hit  by  a 
private  plane.  Whether  or  not  this  rate 
continues  its  climb  Is  a  question  over 
which  I  feel  Congress  may  have  some 
control. 

Soon  after  the  Urbana  crash,  I  asked 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Harlkt  Stacgehs,  to  schedule  hear- 
ings of  all  Interested  parties  to  air  safety 
before  the  committee.  I  am  pleased  that 
Chairman  Staggers  has  done  so,  and 
preliminary  hearings  will  begin  tomor- 
row. I  hope  these  remarks  of  mine  can 
point  up  some  of  the  problems  which  will 
be  fully  aired  in  that  hearing. 

A  valuable  purpose  wUl  be  served  by 
a  candid,  executive  session  discussion  of 
the  tools  and  technologies  required  for 


safe  air  transportation — requirements 
that  now  exist  and  those  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  engendered  by  growth  In  the 
industry. 

The  challenges  In  the  development  of 
an  air  safety  program  are  many.  Some 
are  obvious.    Some  are  as  yet  undefined. 

Weather  evaluation  and  reporting  is 
certainly  a  major  factor  in  flying.  And 
techniques  in  this  fleld  have  improved 
consistently  over  the  years. 

Yet,  as  late  as  December  of  last  year — 
just  5  months  ago — the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  the  failiwe  to  Imme- 
diately report  known  changes  in  weather 
conditions  was  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  and  concurrent  cause  of  the  crash 
of  an  Eastern  Air  Lines  flight  at  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport  on  November 
30,  1962. 

In  this  instance,  the  failure  was  hu- 
man. The  responsibility  was  placed  on 
an  PAA  employee  and  the  U.8.  Oovem- 
ment  was  held  liable. 

The  committee  should  consider  how 
we  can  achieve  a  weather  reporting  pro- 
cedure that  allows  no  such  errors. 

The  committee  should  ascertain  from 
all  available  sources  whether  air  traffic 
control  personnel  are  receiving  adequate 
training  prior  to  assignment,  and  reciu'- 
rent  training  once  they  are  on  the  job — 
and,  whether  the  PAA  has  an  adequate 
recruiting  plan  for  ATC  personnel,  and 
is  paying  a  competitive  pay  rate  for  qual- 
ified people. 

How  are  working  conditions?  What 
are  the  duty  schedules?  Is  there  too 
much  pressure  on  ATC  people?  Are  they 
encouraged  to  report  near-misses?  Do 
air  traffic  controllers  have  the  tools  they 
need  to  do  the  best  possible  job? 

These  are  areas  that  may  warrant 
study.  Is  the  best  possible  use  being 
made  of  Federal  and  private  money  for 
the  development  and  procurement  of 
equipment  that  would  Improve  air 
safety? 

Since  It  Is  estimated  that  over  $100 
million  in  damages  is  sought  in  cases 
pending  against  the  Oovemment  alone 
arising  from  air  crsishes,  and  the  even- 
tual dollar  value  of  suits  against  the  air- 
lines In  many  of  the  same  cases  would 
probably  be  an  equally  staggering 
amount,  perhaps  we  can  afford  to  spend 
money  to  save  money.  That  Is  smart 
business. 

Are  all  the  experts  consulted  when 
policies  and  programs  are  formulated? 
How  realistic  are  plans  for  automation? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  alpha- 
numerics  system  of  aircraft  Identifica- 
tion and  position  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  useless  in  heavy  air  traffic,  I  won- 
der. I  mention  this  particxilar  piece  of 
hardware  because  it  has  been  described 
as  a  panacea  for  much  of  our  traffic  con- 
trol problem,  but  It  may  not  perform 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

Perhaps  the  committee  should  reeval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  the  radar  being 
used — its  effective  range,  and  its  power 
to  pick  up  general  aviation  aircraft  that 
move  into  positive  controlled  airspace. 

Are  radarscopes  so  cluttered  with 
traffic  that  a  slight  diversion,  perhaps 
to  Ught  a  cigarette,  can  result  In  a  con- 
troller losing  track  of   his  customers? 

Time  mat azlne  reports  that  the  Brit- 


ish have  performed  15,000  fully  auto- 
matic test  landings  with  a  variety  of  air- 
craft. The  United  States  has  but  one 
such  landing  to  show  for  Its  effort  in  this 
direction.  If  tlie  British  system  is  capa- 
ble of  certification  for  use  as  early  as 
1969,  as  reported,  perhaps  we  should  beg, 
borrow,  buy,  or  steal  It  from  them  so 
we  have  the  same  protection  when  visi- 
bility for  landing  drops  to  zero. 

This,  a  hearing  may  resolve. 

There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to 
develop  a  collision  avoidance  system  that 
would  work  in  conjunction  with  ground 
control  to  warn  pilots  when  there  is  traf- 
fic in  their  Immediate  area.  If  the  sys- 
tem reads  a  possible  collision,  a  cockpit 
indicator  advises  the  pilot  of  diversionary 
tactics  that  would  supposedly  prevent  a 
midair  collision. 

A  collision  avoidance  problem  has 
existed  since  soon  after  the  Wright 
brothers  built  their  second  airplane,  and 
was  recognized  as  early  as  1919.  During 
that  year  the  International  Commission 
for  Air  Navigation,  an  arm  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  set  forth  some  general  rules 
for  air  traffic. 

The  basis  of  air  safety  at  that  time 
was  what  Is  called  the  see-and-avoid 
method — whereby  pilots  were  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  operation  of  their 
craft  and  relied  on  eye-sightings  to  de- 
termine any  and  all  risks  to  their  craft 
from  other  air  traffic. 

As  we  know  from  observing  the  blink- 
ing and  flashing  lights  carried  by  vir- 
tually all  planes — lights  engineered  and 
produced  in  Urbana,  Ohio — the  see-and- 
avold,  do-it-yourself  system  Is  still  one 
of  the  fundamental  methods  of  collision 
avoidance — and  a  very  vital  one. 

But  before  1930,  It  was  realized  that 
additional  safety  aids  were  needed. 
First,  flagmen  were  on  duty  at  some  air- 
ports to  signal  pilots  when  it  was  clear 
for  them  to  take  off  and  land,  Soon 
after,  many  airports  Installed  radio- 
equiiHied  control  towers  to  cope  with  the 
traffic,  and  ground  support  for  pilots  was 
full  bom. 

W  til  the  advent  of  radio  aids  to  navi- 
gation, which  were  being  Installed  along 
airways  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
amoimt  of  flying  in  restricted  visibility 
or  actual  instnunent  weather  conditions 
was  Increasing.  By  1935,  the  airlines 
had  established  the  first  air  route  traf- 
fic control  center  at  Newark  to  cope  with 
this  part  of  the  air  collision  problem- 
flight  in  Instrument  weather  conditions 
when  the  pilot  caimot  see  and  avoid. 

At  this  point,  there  was  a  full  shar- 
ing of  re«>onsibllity  for  air  safety  be- 
tween the  pilot — when  he  could  see — and 
ground  control  systems — when  he  could 
not.  Industry  terms  for  these  two 
methods  are  visual  flight  rules — VFR— 
and  instrument  flight  rules — IPR.  Cer- 
tain prescribed  weather  mlnlmums,  in 
essence,  form  the  basis  for  the  distinctive 
requirements  of  each  of  these  two  modes 
of  flight  operation. 

Thus,  under  VFR,  where  the  pilot  is 
responsible  for  collision  avoidance,  he 
must  conduct  flight  in  weather  condi- 
tions which  permit  him  to  see  and  avoid 
other  traffic. 

By  OMitrast,  under  IPR,  air  traffic  con- 
trol is  responsible  for  preventing  ool- 
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lisions  between  IFR  aircraft  in  controlled 
airspace.  A  big-brotherly,  all-seeing  eye 
protects  planes  from  takeoff  to  letdown. 

IPR  operations  have  no  en  route 
weather  minlmums,  and  may  be  con- 
ducted In  absolute  zero  visibility  condi- 
tions or  in  absolutely  clear  conditions — 
and  any  type  of  visibility  conditions  be- 
tween these  two  extremes. 

Therefore.  VFR  and  IFR  traffic  may 
be  intermixed  under  a  variety  of  weather 
situations,  and  air  traffic  control,  espe- 
cially en  route,  Is  not  responsible  for 
separating  IFR  aircraft  from  VFR  in  the 
same  airspace. 

The  collision  avoidance  system  Is  a 
real  bright  spot  on  the  safety  horizon. 
However,  it  is  predicted  that  it  will 
probably  be  1970  before  It  becomes 
operational  throughout  our  conunercial 
fleet.  But  one  potential  manufacturer  of 
the  system  has  indicated  that  develop- 
ment SLnd  production  in  quantity  could 
be  speeded  up. 

The  FAA  must  determine  and  pub- 
lish specifications  for  such  a  system  be- 
fore any  manufacturers  can  move  ahead. 
The  Air  Transport  Association,  whose 
collision  avoidance  committee  is  coordi- 
nating the  efforts  of  airline,  government, 
and  manufacturers  interests,  has  set  a 
goal  date  of  June  of  this  year  for  the 
completion  of  the  needed  speciflcation. 
Why  not  April  or  May  for  a  target  date? 

I  would  suspect  that  a  healthy  num- 
ber of  pilots  and  air  traffic  controllers 
would  favor  an  earlier  date.  If  I  may 
speak  for  airline  passengers  who  want  to 
stay  healthy  and  alive,  so  would  we. 

The  committee  should  study  the 
autonomy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
and — perhaps  more  timely — the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  which  will 
soon  assume  the  accident  Investigation 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  CAB. 

As  an  investigatory  agency,  the  NTSB 
should  be  as  independent  of  govern- 
mental and  civilian  ties  as  possible.  The 
Board  needs  a  highly  trained  complement 
of  professionals  to  do  Its  job  pr<«>erly. 
The  hearing  may  help  pin  down  the  new 
Transportation  Department  to  see  that 
this  congressional  aim  has  not  been 
frustrated. 

The  long-range  development  and  loca- 
tion of  air  terminal  facilities  has  gained 
added  Import  with  Increased  traffic  and 
per  plane  passenger  load.  We  should  be 
able  to  point  to  a  comprehensive  master 
plan  for  a  system  of  air  terminals  that 
will  accommodate  the  super  planes,  the 
rigorous  schedules  and  the  millions  of 
passengers  in  the  decades  to  come.  Our 
experience  with  inadequate  and  unsafe 
highways  should  be  a  lesson  in  why  we 
must  avoid  a  "too  Uttle.  too  late"  air 
terminal  development. 

The  limited  access  principle  has  proven 
effective  on  Interstate  highways,  and  may 
have  valid  application  to  airways  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable to  consider  prohibiting  some 
aircraft  from  entering  certain  areas 
around  airports  where  traffic  Is  heavy. 

Here  we  must  distinguish  between 
types  of  aircraft,  notwithstanding  the 
IHvsent  delineation  of  commercial  and 
general  aviation  planes.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  general  aviation  category  in- 
cludes scMne  planes  that  are  as  fast,  as 
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well  equipped,  as  well  manned  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  as  large  as  some  com- 
mercial air  carriers.  These  aircraft  are 
often  capable  of  meeting  commercial  air 
safety  criteria,  and  some  do.  Perht^Ts 
others  should,  if  they  want  to  compete 
for  airspace  with  the  scheduled  carriers. 

This  might  Include,  for  example,  re- 
quirements for  filing  an  IPR  flight  plan 
and  proceeding  in  accordance  with  it. 
The  plane  would,  in  turn,  be  monitored 
and  controlled  by  air  traffic  control  fa- 
cilities, which  would  assume  responsi- 
bility for  its  safety  within  the  airspace 
authorized  by  the  flight  plan.  Installa- 
tion and  use  of  certain  safety  equipment 
such  as  a  radar  transponder  and  effec- 
tive radio  gear  might  also  be  required 
in  certain  areas,  and  a  periodic  physical 
examination  and  proficiency  check  of 
pilots  of  some  general  aviation  craft — 
similar  to  those  required  of  commercial 
pilots — might  be  in  order. 

Meeting  these  standards  would  bring 
this  type  of  aircraft  within  the  scope 
of  the  PAA  plaimed  national  airspace 
system  which  includes  automatic  con- 
flict prediction  and  other  automated 
functions  relieving  controllers  of  routine 
worklocul  and  permitting  more  time  to 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate separations  between  aircraft. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  probably  a  small 
percentage  of  general  aviation  aircraft 
would  be  affected  by  such  regulations. 
The  greater  number  of  private  planes 
have  no  need  to  enter  air  corridors  of 
other  airspace  normally  used  by  com- 
mercial craft.  They  are  based  at.  and 
most  often  fly  between,  the  smaller  air- 
ports where  there  is  little  hazaixl  of  col- 
llson  vsrith  a  scheduled  carrier. 

The  committee  should  determine 
whether  a  severe  ecoiwmlc  or  conven- 
ience hardship  would  be  Imposed  on  these 
planes  by  restricting  them  from  the 
high-traffic  areas  mentioned.  Again,  a 
healthy  respect  for  safe  flying  condi- 
tions for  all  shoiUd  be  the  measure. 

Remember,  we  do  not  allow  bicycles 
on  our  freeways.  They  use  other  roads 
without  undue  inconvenience. 

Ground  support  facilities  and  noise 
abatement  requirements  are  Important 
in  the  overall  air  travel  picture.  Per- 
haps, they  should  be  studied  in  depth 
for  factors  related  to  air  safety.  We 
know  that  noise  abatement  is  currently 
a  partial  determinant  in  assigning  air 
routes  and  patterns,  particularly  around 
metropolitan  airports.  We  must  know 
to  what  extent — if  any — this  practice 
affects  safety. 

Is  safety  a  major  consideration  in  the 
number  of  crewmen  in  the  cockpit  of  a 
conunercial  airplane?  Are  two  men 
overtaxed  to  safely  operate  a  DC-9,  or 
are  three  needed — and  what  about  the 
faster,  bigger  SST  planes  of  the  future? 

If  there  is  an  answer,  we  should  find 
it. 

This  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
can  do— and  must  do. 

It  would  appear  that,  being  a  relative 
youngster  among  American  businesses, 
the  air  Industry  may  be  safferlng  some 
imeven  growing  pains.  Surely  it  will 
eventually  outgrow  these  problems.  But 
how  soon?  Let  us  be  sure  it  is  as  soon  as 
possible. 


The  finger  of  1,500  deaths  a  year  to 
pointing  at  us. 


NATION'S  URBAN  AREAS 

The  SPEA£i:eR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man Ircsm  New  York  LMr.  Ooodzu.],  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29. 1967,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Logue,  de- 
velopment administrator  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  spoke  before  a 
gathering  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity on  the  problems  of  our  Nation's  ur- 
ban areas.  His  long  experience  in  the 
field  makes  him  a  most  articiilate  and 
perceptive  commentator.  . 

Mr.  Logue  offers  several  proposals  for 
improving  the  effort  to  cope  with  urban 
area  problems.  Some  I  would  reject,  but 
all  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Two  features  of  his  remarks  deserve 
special  attention.  First,  he  condemns 
the  existing  fragmented  grant-in-aid 
system  and  proposes  that  Federal  aid  be 
made  available  "on  a  no-strlngs  basis." 

Second,  Mr.  Logue  offers  an  endorse- 
ment for  the  principle  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act — H.R.  4574— introduced  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cttrtis]  and  about  100  other 
Republicans.  Mr.  Logue  ventures  the 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  "advance  the 
proposition  that  people  are  more  impor- 
tant than  machines."  He  proposes  far 
more  generous  tax  treatment  for  the 
costs  of  job  training  than  I  have  ever 
heard  suggested,  contending  that — 

We  should  Allow  the  employer  to  deduct 
not  only  the  full  oast  of  paying  and  training 
the  unskilled  worker  but  twice  as  much  be- 
sides to  encourage  blm  to  take  the  risk  ovo' 
and  over  again. 

I  commend  Mr.  Logue's  remarks  to  all 
who  are  concerned  about  redirecting  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  problems  of  our  cities 
and  would  like  to  read  portions  of  those 
remarks  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  have  been  In  the  work  of  city  rebuilding 
for  a  dozen  years.  In  that  time  (is  It  long 
or  short?)  the  urban  crisis  has  moved  from 
the  fringes  of  public  concern  to  a  quite  cen- 
tral position. 

Long  unconsidered  by  too  many  of  our 
columnists  and  editorial  writers,  the  dty 
and  its  problems  have  now  come  to  be  a 
major  topic,  albeit  the  concern  strikes  me  as 
sconewhat  seasonal. 

I  wish  I  felt  that  the  work  we  have  done 
in  city  rebuilding,  or  the  eloquence  of  some 
of  oui  mayors  and  scholars,  was  responsible 
for  the  Increasing  awareness  that  a  cancer 
is  eating  away  at  most  of  the  c^der  neighbor- 
hoods In  most  of  our  older  center  cities. 

I  am  more  Inclined  to  the  belief  that  dep- 
rivation, alienation  combined  Into  imrest 
and  then  erupting  Into  riot  in  the  slum 
ghettos  is  what  has  awakened  the  peof^ 
and  the  pundits  to  the  dangerous  sickness 
afflicting  so  many  of  our  cities.  I  think  we 
are  beginning  gilmly  to  sense  that  we  are 
not  coping  effectively  with  a  condition  that 
can  tear  at  the  vitals  of  our  domestic  tran- 
quillity as  has  nothing  else  In  our  nation 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

May  I  take  It  this  evening  that  there  U 
widespread  agreement,  whatever  the  cause 
may  have  been,  whatever  the  remedy  should 
be,  that  in  our  alum  ghettos  and  in  the  mal- 
aise affecting  too  many  of  our  dtlee  and  their 
governments  we  have  a  problem  of  surpass- 
ing national  Importance.    Tou  have  all  heard 
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the  atftttcttoB  and  I  aludl  not  repeat  them 
toalght. 

If  you  are  not  peiaxuuled  that  much  of  our 
older  Inner  clUea  are  not  fit  to  live  In  I  still 
will  n«i  offer  ytni  numbers.  Instead  I  will 
Buggeet  that  there  etui  «re  plenty  of  alum 
areae  In  Waahlngton  you  ttax  walk  through 
-and  perhaps  conflnce  youraeU . 
■ci  I  titfnk  I  can  oay,  accurately  U  TBluctantly, 
that  our  natlooal  etforte  to  date  to  oope  wUh 
the  urban  problem,  while  far  from  unavail- 
ing, is^  not  going  to  solve  It  In  tbla  century, 
which  1«  only  two-thlrda  through. 

Do  we  have  that  much  time  left?  Tou 
answer  that  yottrselvee.  How  long  can  we 
wait  to  launch  the  all  out  aasault  «o  obvl- 
oualy  required? 

I  reepflBtfulIy  suggeet  that  an  affluent  so- 
olety,  which  paradee  Iteelf  through  a  ghetto 
living  room  via  the  televlalon  tube,  should  be 
aware  that  It  la  Inviting  a  reaction  from 
those  who  are  not  able  to  share  In  the  afflu- 
ence. 

Too  often  m  the  last  ten  years  areas  of 
pubUc  and  private  opportunity  In  bousing, 
eOoeatlon  and  employment  ha^e  opened  up. 
apparently,  <«ily  to  be  effectively  shut  by 
rising  standards  and  the  rapidity  of  tech- 
nological change.  It  Is  the  relatively  swifter 
pace  of  white  affluence  and  white  technologi- 
cal capacity  which  has  made  obsolete  the 
striving  patterns  that  put  our  immigrant 
forebears  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
Ufe.  Bpeclal  efforts  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made  to  bring  our  nonwhlte  fellow  citizens 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  society. 
Oxirlously  this  effort  Is  most  effectively  un- 
derway today  in  otir  armed  forces.  It  Is  a 
demonstration  that  It  can  be  done.  Some 
may  rebel  from  the  cost  of  such  an  effort 
or  from  Its  apparent  deviation  from  older 
puritanical  virtues  we  have  supposedly  held 
4ear.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  you  all  that 
it  Is  consistent  with  our  aspirations  to  join 
together  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
that  It  ts  a  whole  lot  cheaper  and  less  un- 
pleasant than  leaving  most  of  the  nonWhlte 
population  outside. 

What  Wnd  of  effort  should  we  be  making? 
I  believe  that  the  basic  legislation  we  now 
have  on  the  boolu  is  good  enough  If  It  were 
adequately  funded  and  the  program  admin- 
istration Invigorated  as  It  would  be  by  full 
appropriations.  Nothing  will  make  a  bu- 
reaucrat Into  an  administrator  faster  than  a 
steady  flow  of  calls  from  the  White  House 
or  the  Budget  Bureau  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee  asking  to  Increase  the  pace  of 
QMndlng  to  meet  demonstrated  need  and 
promising  supplementary  monies  If  required. 
(To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  such  calls 
have  never  been  made.)  Contrariwise,  noth. 
iwg  turns  a  high  powered  mover  and  shaker 
into  a  questioner  and  sceptic  on  Individual 
program  proposals  faster  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  are  five  to  ten  worthy  ap- 
plicants for  every  one  he  can  satisfy.  (Why, 
the  same  thing  has  even  been  known  to  hap- 
pen to  foundations.) 

I  am  concerned  about  the  future  of  urban 
renewal.  I  believe  that  In  the  last  eight  years 
it  has  developed  a  ffexlblllty,  a  sensitivity  to 
both  hvmtan  and  aesthetic  concerns,  which 
have  made  It  Into  one  of  the  most  potentially 
useful  and  worth  while  programs  for  city  re- 
building In  the  world  today.  However,  It  will 
soon  quietly  approach  a  moment  of  <»lsls. 
If  continued  underfundlng  persists  It  will 
become  as  sterile  and  unsatisfying  as  much 
of  our  public  hollaing  la  today,  and  support 
for  the  program  wlU  drop  away  as  It  has 
dropped  away  for  public  housing.  The  loss 
of  talent,  the  loss  of  verve,  the  loss  of  fans 
that  public  housing  has  suffered  will  hap- 
pen soon  to  the  urban  renewal  program  If 
present  funding  levels  are  maintained. 

In  raceat>  years,  and  in  particular  oo  De- 

oi^Bber  13  before  the  Blblcoff  suboommit- 

^a^  I  hava  made  many  suggestions  as   to 

;  iifii^  ^e  national   goveriunaat   could   more 

effectively  help  local  governlnent  do  a  better 


.Job.  Thsy  could  be  suauned  up  Im  a  few 
words  "more  dough,  less  advice".  I  con- 
tinue to  bKilleve  in  that  approach  but  I  ^ip 
increasingly  pessimistic  about  its  being 
adopted  In  the  nest  few  years,  absent  a 
sudden  and  honorable  halt  to  hostilities  In 
Viet  Nam.  If  that  happened  I  am  sure  we 
would  be  called  on  as  a  ready  reserve  of 
spenders  to  keep  the  economy  going  until 
the  national  government  had  re-arranged  its 
priorities.  We  would  then  probably  lose 
out  to  a  program  to  pop\ilate  the  moon  with 
new  ^wna. 

How  about  the  model  neighborhood  pro- 
gram we  have  been  looking  for?  Will  It 
make  rebolldlng  our  cities  easier?  Not  at 
all.  In  fact.  Secretary  Weavw  went  out  of 
his  way  to  assure  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tees that  It  would  not  be  easy.  Having 
studied  the  guidelines  with  some  care  I  can 
guarantee  you  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  se- 
lected to  plan  a  model  city  neighborhood 
and  to  get  the  money  to  carry  the  plan  out. 
In  fact.  It  Is  the  moet  complicated  way  to 
get  a  so-called  "block  grant"  that  I  think 
could  have  been  devised. 

In  Boston,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  munic- 
ipalities throughout  the  nation,  xis  locals 
are  busily  preparing  binders  to  stake  out  a 
claim  for  our  share  of  til  million.  Even 
though  there  will  be  only  seventy  lucky  win- 
ners, the  work  being  done  and  the  paper 
being  churned  out  Just  to  get  into  the  act 
is  a  stimulant  to  the  economy  all  by  Itself. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  model  city  pro- 
gram Is  also  under-funded  and  over  detailed, 
I  support  It  strongly.  I  oppose  equally 
strongly  the  notion  built  Into  It  that  you  In 
Waahlngton  and  we  In  Boston  are  in  a  com- 
petition to  see  who  can  come  up  with  the 
brightest,  shiniest  ideas  to  help  our  poor. 
I  think  there  Is  something  terribly  wrong 
about  the  whole  nation  that  some  ghettos 
are  going  to  be  Improved  because  they  have 
the  right  kind  of  leadership  and  some  are 
not  because  they  do  not.  And  it  Is  even 
more  distressing  to  me  that  tot  the  sake  of 
geographical  balance  some  cities  with  no 
ghettos  at  all  are  going  to  get  designated 
and  some  small  towns,  just  to  prove  it  Is 
not  a  big  city  program.  We  have  long  since 
adjusted  In  Boston  to  the  Idea  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  not  sometliing 
we  were  going  to  see  much  of  locally.  Tet 
our  Congressional  delegation  has  consistently 
gone  along  with  such  programs. 

Despite  these  reservations,  which  I  regard 
as  serious,  I  think  the  program  is  a  useful 
experiment,  and  I  hope  that  we  In  Boston 
will  be  allowed  to  bring  to  bear  our  ex- 
periences to  make  It  suooessful. 

The  fifty-two  page  guideline  Is  a  com- 
petent document  and  by  federal  standards 
quite  concise.  Although  setting  forth  a  gen- 
eral outline  it  appears  to  allow  for  and  in- 
deed even  to  enooTirage  cities  to  be  innova- 
tive. 

In  order  that  seventy  cities  may  get  a  piece 
of  eleven  million  dollars  to  make  model  city 
plans  some  600  to  1000  local  mayors  or  city 
managers  are  going  to  have  to  confess  their 
cities'  shortcomings  at  length  and  quite 
publicly.  There  may  be  some  sound  rea- 
sons of  public  policy  for  encouraging  so  many 
repentant  sinners  to  come  forward  when 
it  is  fore-ordajned  that  only  a  few  can  be 
saved.  As  a  Democrat,  I  am  sure  It  Is  not 
good    politics. 

However,  in  Assistant  Secretary  H.  Ralph 
Taylor  the  President  and  the  Secretary  have 
chosen,  axv  executive  who  Is  sensitive, 
imaginative  tmd  thoroughly  experienced.  He 
knows  all  the  tricks  we  locals  can  try.  He 
ought  to:  he  Invented  a  good  many  of  them. 
If  anybody  can  make  the  model  city  {mo- 
gram  move,  Kalph  Taylor  Is  the  man  who 
can. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  sBthuslaatlc  about 
In  the  HjUP  Model  City  gutdelia«s  U  the 
emphasis  It  places  on  the  central  role  of  the 
Mayor.    I  have  long  felt  that  the  authority 


and  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Mayor  needs 
to  be  more  central  In  the  affairs  of  the  city  m 
Inoreaalngly  have  the  role  of  the  governors 
in  the  states. 

Of  course.  I  admit  to  having  been  spoiled. 
I  have  worked  for  and  with  two  Intrepid 
gentlemen  Richard  C,  Lee  and  John  T.  CoI- 
Ilns  who  enjoyed  the  job  of  Mayor  and  have 
transformed  their  cities  (New  Haven  and 
Boeton)  In  a  way  that  no  lesser  office  holder 
oould  havB.  New  Haven  has  become  the 
jkrlme  example  of  what  can  be  done  if  you 
go  all  out.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  Secretary 
Weaver  will  be  able  to  justify  a  model  neigh- 
borhood grant  to  New  Haven.  In  Boston  with 
Its  famous  political  tong  wars  John  F.  Col- 
lins has  shown  that  not  only  can  a  new  civic 
center  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Old  Howard 
and  ScoUay  Square  but  that  urban  renewal 
can  be  made  to  work  on  a  truly  large 
residential  scale. 

In  New  York  City  I  think  we  are  witness- 
ing something  equally  promising  in  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay's  bold  and  large  scale  ap- 
prockch  to  the  slum  ghettos  there.  He  has 
asked  for  approval  of  three  model  neighbor- 
hoods. I  have  been  particularly  Impressed  by 
the  careful,  yet  foroeful  way  he  Is  reshaping 
and  decentralizing  the  admlnlstratloQ  ol 
bousing  and  renewal  programs  and  the  out- 
spoken emphasis  he  has  given  to  the  quality 
of  design  m  a  dty  long  Indifferent  to  good 
architecture,  public  or  private. 

Although  reluctantiy,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  model  neighborhood  progn'am  Is  not  the 
answer  we  should  all  be  looking  for.  It  Is 
a  step  forward,  an  interesting  opportunity. 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  make  rebuilding 
cities  sasy. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  In  our  search 
for  an  approach  to  city  problems  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint  there  are  some  ground 
rules  which  I  am  sure  apply  In  1967  and  may 
apply  for  sometime  In  the  future.  Most  of 
us  interested  in  the  work  of  city  rebuilding 
have  been  reluctant  to  recognise  many  of 
these  ground  rules  and  their  Implications  for 
our  aspirations  for  slumless  cities  while  we 
are  still  around  to  enjoy  them. 

I  am  afraid  we  must  begin  with  a  prag- 
matic acceptance  of  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  poverty  and  degradation  endemic  In  cur 
slum  ghettos,  the  American  people  and  their 
national  government  are  not  about  to  reduce 
any  existing  national  priorities  or  reallocate 
any  national  resource  commitments  In  order 
to  make  more  adequate  national  resources 
available  to  deal  with  the  urban  crisis. 

I  don't  like  that  conclusion  but  I  am 
afraid  It  is  Inescapable. 

The  moet  we  can  hope  for,  abort  of  an 
honorable  peace  In  Viet  Nam,  Is  a  longer 
share  of  the  Increment  In  the  gross  national 
product.  It  will  not  be  enough,  however, 
to  make  a  significant  difference  If  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  five  years  is  indicative. 

There  are  some  speciflo  ground  rules  I  be- 
lieve we  must  follow. 

First,  no  money  now  needed  for  our  pres- 
ent effort  in  Viet  Nam  is  going  to  be  diverted 
to  the  cities.  (I  dont  happen  to  think  It 
should  be.) 

Second,  no  money  now  needed  for  our 
present  space  effort  Is  going  to  be  diverted 
to  the  cities.  (I  happen  to  believe  It  could 
be  and  should,  but  concede  it  wont  be.) 

Third,  no  other  established  national  budg- 
et priority  such  as  the  mammoth  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  going  to  be  cut 
back  to  make  room  in  the  budget  for  tbe 
cities.  (I  used  to  think  USDA  programs  were 
way  over-funded  but  I  have  changed  my 
mind  about  present  programs.  In  fact.  In 
view  of  the  phenomenal  Increase  in  world 
population  and  the  virtually  worldwide  lack 
of ,  a  poputeUon  policy  we  should  probably 
be  «noouraglng  worldwide  USDA  research.) 

Fourth,  no  major  beneficiaries  of  what 
PhlUp  M.  Stern  has  caUed  "Thei  Great  Treas- 
ury Raid"  are  going  to  g/iX  turned  out  In 
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order  that  more  federal  tax  monies  will  be 
available  for  urban  needs. 

Fifth,  no  major  element  In  tiie  American 
economy  Is  going  to  be  slowtd  down  in 
order  to  pump  money  Inio  cities.  Automo- 
biles and  sailboats  and  ootor  tcflevlslon  will 
be  produced  as  rapidly  as  adv^tlslng  can 
find  them  a  market. 

Sixth,  no  major  new  federal  taxes  are 
going  to  be  levied  to  produce  the  extra  unal- 
located revenues  which  could  be  channeled 
into  meeting  Inner  city  needs.  Nothing  is 
more  unlikely  than  an  emergency  slum  tax 
or  city  tax. 

Seventh,  what  Is  true  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  more  true  of  the  states  and  will  not 
be  changed  significantly  by  reapportionment. 
State  needs  are  growing  faster  than  state  re- 
lources.  The  states  have  lost  tbelr  chance 
to  stand  between  the  cities  and  the  federal 
government. 

To  sum  it  all  up  the  war  against  urban 
poverty  and  blight  Is  not  a  war  at  all.  The 
term  Is  misleading  and  should  be  dropped. 
It  Is  a  low  priority  national  program,  sub- 
stantially under  fimded  and  likely  to  re- 
main so.  I  see  only  two  ways  this  situation 
can  change.  The  first  Is  peace  in  Viet  Nam 
which  we  aU  hope  for.  The  second  Is  war 
In  the  ghettos  which  we  all  hope  against. 

It  Is  time  for  a  new  realism  on  the  part 
of  local  offlclals.  public  Interest  groups  and 
dvU  rights  leaders.  I  have  been  to  too 
many  meetings  here  In  Washington  where 
we  spelled  out  our  needs,  to  too  many  Con- 
gressional hearings  where  we  made  our  pleas. 
We  have  been  going  down  the  wrong  road. 
I  think  It  is  time  for  a  new  turning. 

Operating  within  the  Inescapable  grotmd 
rules  of  no  major  new  federal  resource 
commitments,  what  we  can  do? 

Basically  I  believe  there  are  two  things 
we  can  do. 

First,  I  believe  we  can  do  vastly  more  with 
tbe  federal  resources  we  have  and  do  it 
much  better  and  much  faster. 

Second,  I  believe  we  can  go  over  the  Fed- 
eral Internal  Revenue  Code  with  the  care 
of  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  or  a  Washington  lob- 
byist and  find  ways  to  eliminate  the  help 
the  Code  Is  giving  today  to  spreading  slums 
and  ways  it  can  be  amended  to  fight  blight 
without  draining  the  Treasury. 

As  to  the  first  point,  streamlining  federal 
programs,  we  have  not  begun  to  scratch  the 
surface.  We  need  to  put  an  end  to  the  In. 
credible  proliferation  of  categorical  fedetml 
aid  programs  in  HUD,  CEO  and  HBW  partic- 
ularly which  are  spawning  a  vast  number  of 
Instant  experts  who  are  not  the  slightest  bit 
relucunt  to  attempt  to  impose  their  own 
notions  on  local  offlclals  whose  first  mark 
of  success  must  be  the  amount  of  dough 
they  get  from  the  feds.  The  Instant  experts 
would  be  better  off  closer  to  home  working 
QQ  the  problems  close  enough  to  see  them 
and  feel  them. 

Last  year's  414  page  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Programs  for  Individual  and  Community 
Improvement"  Is  already  obsolete.  At  the 
rate  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
are  spinning  off  new  pilot  projects,  launched 
with  glowing  promises  of  the  wonder  they 
will  perform,  the  average  local  offlclal  Is  be- 
ginning to  feel  like  those  air  traffic  con- 
trollers we  heard  about  last  week.  In- 
creasingly the  local  offlclal  is  forced  to  turn 
his  attention  away  from  the  local  scene  to 
palaver  with  a  bewildering  variety  of  feds 
who  are  at  home  with  all  the  rhetoric  but 
inexperienced  and  uninterested  in  the  prac- 
tical local  applications.  This  criticism  U 
more  true  by  far  of  OEO  than  HUD. 

Orantsmanshlp  is  one  of  our  minor  growth 
industries  and  I  say  the  hell  with  it.  If  we 
do  not  cut  away  this  jungle  of  programs 
(the  catalog  has  to  be  read  to  even  begin 
^  comprehend  how  serious  this  problem  la) 
rguarantee  you  that  by  1989  C.  Northcote 
Parkinson  will  he  In  charge  of  aB  local  pro- 
8rams  for  the  federal  govertmieiit. 


If  we  are  ever  to  restore  the  health  and 
strength  of  Umer  dty  local  government  we 
must  treat  them  as  adults  and  give  them 
freedom  to  work  out  their  own  solutions.  I 
say  that  we  in  the  dty  halls  of  America  are 
as  honest  as  those  in  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Establishment,  we  know  our  needs 
and  priorities  a  lot  better  and  I  believe  we 
are  equally  capable  of  doing  something 
about  them. 

Sure  we  wlU  make  mistakes  but  so  have 
and  will  the  Feds.  We  are  closer  to  the 
electorate  and  If  we  are  Wasteful  and  Incom- 
petent or  dishonest  we  stand  an  even  better 
chance  of -being  tossed  out. 

I  propose  that  we  lump  together  all  of  the 
Inner  city  programs  listed  In  the  OEO  guide 
and  make  them  available  to  those  cities  on 
a  no  strings  basis.  Tes,  let  the  Mayor  of 
Boeton  decide  his  city's  greatest  need  Is  for 
school  Improvements  and  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  that  police  are  his  highest  priority. 
Let  them  decide.  Let  them  use  the  process 
of  consultation  they  think  moet  appropriate. 
Let  them  be  accountable  to  their  commu- 
nities for  the  choices  they  make  and  the  way 
they  carry  them  out.  After  all,  no  mayor 
has  more  than  a  four-year  term. 

Let  the  federal  role  be  limited  to  two 
steps.  First  to  receive,  analyse  and  com- 
ment on  a  report  from  the  Mayor  on  what 
he  has  done — a  kind  of  accrediting  report, 
quite  public. 

Second,  since  federal  funds  are  Involved, 
let  the  OAO  conduct  stringent  post-audits 
for  financial  irregularltiee,  the  results  to  be 
made  quite  public. 

I  guarantee  you,  for  whatever  my  twelve 
years  In  this  work  is  worth,  we  will  do  the 
job  faster,  better,  cheaper  and  more  sensi- 
tively than  we  are  doing  it  now.  We  will 
enjoy  it  more,  we  will  get  better  people  In- 
volved and  we  will  provide  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  of  those  unneeded  Feds. 

And  remember  It  does  not  cost  one  dime 
more. 

Too  much  for  one  bite? 

Well  then  why  not  pick  seventy  cities  this 
year  and  let  them  try  It.  Then  let's  have 
a  real  competition  between  the  federally 
oriented  model  neighborhood  program  and 
the  "trust  the  locals"  program.  I  think  I 
know  where  I  would  place  my  bets.  Where 
would  you?  And  remember  it  would  not 
cost  a  dime. 

A  change  In  the  federal  role  from  holding 
all  the  leading  strings  to  conduit  and  auditor 
Is  not  etK>ugh  to  make  rebuilding  our  cities 
possible. 

Where  else  can  we  turn  within  the  limita- 
tions of  ths  budgeting  guidelines  which 
must,  I  believe,  govern  us. 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  First,  there  Is  one  major 
loophole  to  be  plugged. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem.  Uncle  Sam  Is  a 
principal  cause  of  the  phenomenon  known 
as  the  sliunlord. 

No  matter  how  run  down  the  properties, 
no  matter  how  miserable  the  hoiulng,  no 
matter  how  many  violations  have  been 
lodged,  the  slumlord  may  file  his  depreda- 
tion. Believe  It  or  not,  erven  in  an  old  low 
tenement  he  may  take  it  on  an  accelerated 
basis  1 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  you  through 
all  the  morbid  steps  by  which  noxious  slums 
become  respectable  "tax  shelters".  The 
process  Is  all  explained  in  Chapter  VII  of 
Philip  M.  Stern's  recent  book,  "The  Oreat 
Treasury  Raid."  The  chapter  Is  titled: 
"How  To  Get  Rloh  Quick  in  Real  Bstate"— 
with  Uncle  Sam's  help. 

In  a  contest  between  an  on-tbe-premlses 
tenant  vrlth  meager  resources  and  no  access 
to  the  conventional  leitdlng  market  and  a 
slumlord  with  access  to  all  kinds  of  money 
markets  and  a  federal  tax  bonansa  to  boot, 
who  Is  going  to  win? 

I  suggest  a  simple  amendment  closing  the 
loophole.    No    more    depreciation    allowed 


until  and  unless  the  owner  can  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  local  government  tiiat 
the  prop)erty  few  which  the  depreciation  Is 
claimed  Is  In  full  compliance  with  the  codes. 

Such  a  provision  would  accomplish  several 
objectives.  It  might  make  a  good  landlord 
out  of  a  b«td  one.  By  stopping  the  tax-free 
depreciation  cdlowances  It  would  stop  an 
outrageous  drain  on  the  federal  treasury. 

It  will  squeeze  the  water  out  of  inflated 
slum  values  making  It  possible  for  publlo 
authorities,  non-profit  sponsors  or  com- 
petent profit-motivated  private  operators  to 
acquire  and  rehabilitate  the  properties  or, 
if  that  is  Infeaslble,  demolish  the  building 
and  transfer  the  land  to  a  more  appropriate 
use. 

I  cannot  imagine  very  many  slumlords  sur- 
facing at  a  Congressional  hearing  and  op- 
posing such  legislation.  It  should  whiz  right 
through. 

On  the  positive  side  of  tax  Inducements 
there  are  even  greater  opportunities  to  make 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  work  to  make  It 
easier  to  rebuild  our  cities. 

Watch  out  for  the  critic  who  says  it  will 
dram  the  federal  treasury.  It  vwm't.  Help- 
ing rehabilitate  slum  ghettos  has  the  same 
kind  of  economic  spur  potential  that  the 
recent  Income  tax  cut  had.  We  all  are  fa- 
mlliar  with  the  nation's  happy  experience 
when  It  gave  an  extra  note  of  confidence  to 
the  private  enterprise  system  by  cutting  back 
corporate  and  individual  tax  ratee.  We  all 
know,  or  somebody  must  know,  the  l>eneflts 
to  the  nation  of  the  27%  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

I  would  like  to  propose  for  your  considera- 
tion a  series  of  "urban  Investment  allow- 
ances" which  could  be  taken  by  any  federal 
Income  taxpayer  owning  property  or  con- 
ducting a  fctuiness  in  an  area  certified  by 
the  appropriate  local  public  agencies  as 
blighted. 

1.  Otoner-Occupant  of  Reaidential  Prop- 
erty.- He  Is  the  fellow  we  ought  to  encourage 
the  most  and  whom  we  now  discourage  the 
least.  Remember,  unlike  our  slumlord  he 
gets  no  depreciation  unless  he  has  tenants 
and  has  no  tax  Incentive  to  keep  his  property 
in  repair. 

Why  not  give  the  owner-occupant  a  flat 
allowance  of  $1,000  a  year  as  a  deductible 
expenditure  for  maintaining  his  property — 
provided  only  that  he  spends  it.  Over  and 
above  that,  why  not  give  him  generous 
straight-line  depreciation  allowance  as  an 
encoitfagement  to  stay  where  he  Is,  assum- 
ing his  own  property  needs  no  further  Im- 
provement and  the  risk  is  In  the  neighbor- 
hood aroimd  him.  He  could  stay  there  as 
long  as  he  liked.  Bis  only  risk  would  be 
that  the  blighted  designation  would  be  re- 
moved. What  an  intereetlng  public  hear- 
ing that  would  makel 

a.  Otoner  of  ResidentUl  Rental  Properttes: 
Once  the  owner  is  in  compllanoe  with  local 
codes  give  him  extra  depredation  allowances 
over  and  above  the  normal  allowance  if  he  is, 
in  fact,  Urvestlng  them  In  repairs  and  im- 
provements and  can  prove  It. 

3.  Otoner-Occupant  of  Residential  Rental 
Properties:  We  all  agree  we  want  to  encour- 
age owner  occupancy.  It  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  stabilizing  forces  a  blighted  com- 
munity can  have.  Therefore  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  give  an  extra  deduction  to 
resident  owners  of  rental  properties. 

The  Impact  of  such  amendments  would  be 
Widely  and  quickly  felt  in  the  average  time 
It  now  takes  to  plan  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect before  you  begin  to  carry  It  out. 

4.  BHghted  Area  Business  Enterprises.* 
Thtte  enterprises,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones  have  often  been  the  hardest  hit  of  any 
by  eminent  domain  action  or  by  the  de- 
terioration of  the  environment  around  them. 

I  would  propose  they  get  accelerated  de- 
predation for  any  Improvements  to  their 
properties  and,  in  addition,  get  double  the 
normal  depredation   alloWtooe  as   long  as 
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tbey  rvmalned  within  the  bllgbted  area.  Ex- 
pansion In  tbe  area  sbould  receive  even  great- 
er preferential  treatment  from  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

May  I  pause  rlgbt  here  and  aay  that  I  be- 
lieve theee  allowances  should  be  available  to 
any  area,  whatever  Its  racial  oompoeltlon, 
which  meets  tbe  existing  HUD  criteria  of 
eUglbUlty. 

6.  Incentive  for  Sew  Investment :  Much  of 
uay  blighted  area  really  should  be  developed 
for  new  uses.  New  Housing,  shopping  and 
Industrial  buildings  should  not  aU  be  located 
outside  the  blighted  areas  as  they  nearly  en- 
tirely are  today. 

There  Is  an  extra  rlsJc  to  such  investment. 
Let's  recognize  that  risk  by  allowing  triple 
the  normal  depreciation  allowance.  Let's  let 
the  Job  of  assembly  of  land  be  done  privately 
and  have  the  writedown.  If  any,  provided  by 
allowing  a  flve-year  write  off  of  property 
acquisition. 

6.  Incentives  for  on-the-job  Training  Pro- 
grams: Better  hovising  and  Improved  physical 
environment  quickly  attained  can  provide 
an  enormous  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life  and  In  the  sense  of  hope.  Tbe  Im- 
provement In  the  conditions  of  private 
prop>ertles  wUl  lead  to  an  improvement  in 
tbe  level  of  public  services;  at  least  this  has 
been  the  usual  experience  where  rediscovered 
locational  advantages  have  led  to  a  comeback 
of  once  blighted  areas. 

But  employment  and  education  are  equally 
as  Important  as  improvement  In  the  physical 
environment.  Education  Is  complex  enough 
to  warrant  separate  treatment,  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  It  here. 

We  know  that  residents  of  blighted  areas 
tend  to  have  lower  occupational  skills  than 
residents  of  other  areas.  We  know  that  the 
gap  is  accelerating.  We  know  that  with  a 
few  exceptions  public  and  quasi-public 
manpower  development  and  Job  tralhlng  are 
costly  and  Ineffective.  We  know  that,  de- 
spite expressions  of  good  will,  private  enter- 
prise has  not  made  a  quantitatively  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  employment  and 
training  of  blighted  area  residents. 

Why  not  abandon  the  hope  of  wholesale 
charity  or  wholesale  goodwill  and  turn  tbe 
Incentive  system  on  again? 

It's  risky  to  take  on  an  unskilled  worker 
and  train  him.  It's  particularly  ooetly  If 
you  give  him  a  living  wage  during  his  train- 
ing period.  Tbe  overhead  cost  of  such  train- 
ing la  also  high. 

Why  not  make  it  worth  the  employer's 
While? 

After  all,  \t  he  buys  a  brand  new  machine 
that  Is  certain  to  Improve  his  plant's  effi- 
ciency and  probably  guaranteed  to  displace 
some  of  his  present  employees,  we  call  that 
progress  and  g^ve  blm  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion allowances  as  a  reward. 

Why  not  advance  the  proposition  that  peo- 
ple are  more  Important  than  machlnea  and 
allow  the  em.ployer  to  deduct  not  only  the 
full  cost  of  paying  and  training  the  unskilled 
worker  but  twice  as  much  besides  to  en- 
courage him  to  take  the  risk  over  and  over 
again. 

Well,  I  could  go  on,  but  111  Just  add  one 
vaon — the  New  Seagram  Rule.  You  may  re- 
call that  the  City  of  New  York  penaliaed  the 
owners  of  the  Seagrams  building  for  the 
extra  cost  of  making  It  superbly  beautiful. 

Architects  are  too  shy  or  timid  to  admit 
that  beautiful  buildings  do  ooet  more  than 
ugly  ones.  Why  not  get  the  extra  ooet  at 
beauty  cotlfled  (It  wouldn't  be  hard)  and 
allow  a  quick  flve-year  write  off?  Think  of 
all  the  practical  people  who  would  suddenly 
become  enthralled  with  archltecte  they  never 
knew  existed. 

There  Is  apparently  very  Uttle  that  a  lot 
of  investors  will  not  do  to  obtain  a  good  tax 
shelter.  Why  not  allow  them  to  do  a  little 
social  good? 

Sure,  I  am  aware  that  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  tax  Imvyer  and  the  accountant  would 


soon  be  trying  to  find  ways  to  Improve  on 
the  law.    But  what  a  nice  problem  to  have! 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  tax  reformers  will 
oppose  any  new  efforts  to  amend  the  code  for 
non  tax  revenues.  That  doesn't  bother  me 
a  bit.  They  have  not  been  too  successful  In 
the  pasit,  witness  Phil  Stem. 

Ladies  and  OenUemen.  we  have  the  most 
Ingenious,  most  productive  private  enterprise 
system  in  the  world.  Our  Income  tax  struc- 
tiire  has  encouraged  its  Imagination  and  re- 
sourcefulness. So  far  It  has  had  no  reason  to 
go  into  the  blighted  areas  of  urban  America. 
Let's  speak  to  that  system  in  language  that 
it  understands.  Let's  make  it  not  only  easy 
but  profitable  for  private  enterprise  to  re- 
build our  cities. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, or  maybe  it  would  be  better  in  Reston, 
devoted  to  examining  new  approaches  to  re- 
building our  clUes.  All  the  public  Interest 
group  leaders  and  representatives  could  come 
provided  they  agreed  to  leave  their  old  slo- 
gans and  their  old  bold  new  programs  be- 
hind. The  only  featured  speakers  would  be 
Ux  experts  who  would  have  been  paid  tlOOO 
apiece  to  set  forth  a  new  way  of  Improving 
cities  by  adjusting  the  code.  Having  had  my 
say  this  evening,  I  would  gladly  stay  away. 

I  believe  that  cities  are  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic business  the  nation  has  too  long  neglected. 
I  see  no  prospect  of  a  funding  breakthrough. 
I  see  enormoiis  possibilities  at  negligible  ex- 
pense in  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Code.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
the  HHFA  Administrator  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  had  never  met  and 
were  imllkely  to.  In  time  they  did  meet, 
though  not  until  after  most  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  had  been  laid  out.  I 
hope  it  may  t>e  possible  for  Secretary  Weaver 
and  Secretary  I^3wler  to  convene  a  confer- 
ence to  explore  ways  and  means  of  making 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  work  In  favor 
at  city  rebuilding  Instead  of  against  it  as  is 
now  the  case.  If  the  Treasury  can  give  this 
as  much  attention  as  it  does  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments,  and  as  much 
enthusiasm,  I  believe  we  will,  in  fact,  have 
found  a  way  to  make  rebuilding  cities  easier. 
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"A  HERO'S  WELCOME":    THE  SUB- 

snTunoN   OP  gimmicks   for 

SUBSTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Vice  President  returned 
yesterday  from  a  European  trip.  The 
occasion  was  marked  by  what  they  called 
a  hero's  welcome  down  at  the  White 
House. 

This  hero's  welcome  and  the  trip  it- 
self is  another  example  of  how  far  we 
have  gone  in  the  8Ub«titution  of  gim- 
micks for  substance  in  the  conduct  of 
UJS.  foreign  policy. 

The  Vice  President's  trip  might  be 
considered  a  symbol  of  everything  that 
has  gone  wrong  with  our  foreign  policy 
management  in  the  past  6  years. 

As  he  wiped  the  eggs,  paint,  and  flour 
from  his  clothing  in  preparation  for  the 
gala  White  House  ceremony,  and  as  he 
recalled  the  Jeers  which  greeted  him  at 
nearly  every  stop  on  his  European  trip, 
the  Vice  President  must  have  wondered 
at  what  has  gone  wrong. 

With  U.S.  relations  abroad  in  so  pre- 
carious a  situation  it  is  no  wonder  that 
administration  publicists  find  it  neces- 
sary to  stage  ao  spectaciilar  a  show  as 
yesterday's  "hero's  welcome." 


Any  American,  or  any  citizen  in  any 
country,  who  can  read  a  newspaper 
knows  that  when  you  sweep  away  all  the 
public  relations  gimmickry  which  char- 
acterizes UjS.  foreign  policy  of  the  past 
6  years  the  basic  fact  of  the  situation 
still  exists:  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  provide  international  leadership. 

And  much  of  the  world's  trouble  to- 
day is  directly  a  result  of  that  fact. 

After  8  years  of  a  Republican  admin- 
istration during  which  no  country  fell 
under  the  heel  of  Communist  domina- 
tion, and  no  American  forces  were  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  we  now  have  wit- 
nessed 6  years  of  foreign  policy  drift  and 
gimmickry  during  which  both  the  inse- 
curity and  major  military  conflict  have 
increased  manifold. 

After  8  years  of  world  stability  based 
in  large  part  on  a  system  of  U.S.  alli- 
ances carefully  developed  and  nurtured 
by  the  Eisenhower-Dulles  foreign  policy, 
U.S.  relations  with  non -Communist 
countries  have  steadily  deteriorated  In 
the  past  6  years,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
had  one  crisis  after  another. 

In  1960  there  was  a  great  controversy 
over  the  alleged  loss  of  US.  prestige 
around  the  world.  Regardless  of  what 
prestige  we  had,  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
respect  as  an  international  force  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  1967  we  have  neither  prestige,  nor 
respect,  nor  peace,  and  freedom  is  on 
the  ropes  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
These  facts  might  have  been  gonsidered 
at  yesterday's  White  House  "hero's 
welcome." 

BKAcnoir 

One  major  missing  ingredient  in  for- 
eign policy  during  the  past  6  years  has 
been  genuine  planning  based  on  effective 
working  relationships  between  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department. 

In  the  Eisenhower  administration  the 
National  Security  Council,  however 
bulky  It  might  have  been,  worked  as  an 
effective  core  of  US.  foreign  policy  plan- 
ning. 

The  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958  and  the  two 
crises  over  the  offshore  islands  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu  were  handled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maintain  peace  and  stability 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Jotinson  administrations  in  1961  tbe 
National  Security  Council  was  tossed  into 
the  wastebasket.  Instead,  reliance  was 
put  on  haphazard  judgment  of  a  small 
number  of  Individuals  playing  the  im- 
portant foreign  policy  game  by  hunch. 

President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  both  entertained  suggestions 
that  long- term  planning  was  essential 
in  order  to  take  the  initiative  and  provide 
leadership.  Both  disregarded  the  ad- 
vice. 

Beginning  in  1961  we  entered  a  period 
of  "flreflghtlng"  as  a  substitute  for  fire 
prevention:  a  period  of  foreign  policy 
gimmickry  instead  of  substantial  plan- 
ning. 

We  have  had  6  years  of  concentration 
on  the  "operational  aspects"  of  foreign 
poUcy  Instead  of  long-term  reasoning. 
We  have  seen  very  little  UJ3.  initiative. 
and  instead  a  series  of  U.S.  reacticHis  to 
Initiatives  taken  by  others. 
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We  have  yielded  the  timing,  the  choice 
of  weapons,  and  the  choice  of  the  battle- 
ground to  our  adversaries,  and  we  are 
suffering  the  consequences. 

VACtTtrX 

As  one  example  of  the  vacuum  In  our 
policy  machinery  I  refer  to  an  incident  I 
have  experienced  at  first  hand. 

On  February  24  of  this  year, I  wrote  to 
the  State  Department  asking  some  ques- 
tions as  to  the  reasoning  for  the  Depart- 
ment's action  In  denying  Mr.  Ian  Smith, 
of  Rhodesia,  an  opportunity  to  visit  this 
country  so  that  he  could  respond  to  an 
invitation  to  speak  in  Chicago. 

I  had  thought  my  questions  were  rou- 
tine in  nature.  The  State  Department 
had  taken  the  action,  and  I  was  only 
asking  why.  But  to  my  surtnlse  I  had 
no  response  to  raff  letter,  not  even  an 
acknowledgment  of  Its  receipt,  until  a 
month  later  on  March  24. 

On  that  day  a  gentlemaji  from  the 
State  Department  called  my  oIDCe  to  say 
they  were  working  on  a  response.  He 
said  It  was  a  "sensitive  matter"  but  that 
we  could  expect  a  response  shortly,  per- 
haps even  the  next  day. 

A  week  later  came  another  call  from 
tbe  same  individual.  This  time  he  said 
essentially  the  same  thing:  the  matter 
was  under  consideration  at  IjUgh  levels, 
but  it  involved  policy  questions,  and  a  re- 
sponse would  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  day  I  still  do  not 
have  an  answer  to  my  questions.  I  have 
had  nothing  but  the  two  phone  calls. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  problem  just 
within  the  State  Department  itself,  al- 
though surely  they  must  have  a  situation 
there  in  which  true  Initiative  Is  stifled  in 
an  atmosphere  of  "don't  rock  the  boat." 

I  believe  the  primary  problem  is  that 
on  this  Rhodesia  matter  there  is  no  real 
policy  yet  even  though  some  actions  have 
been  taken.  It  is  an  example  of  how  our 
foreign  affairs  are  being  conducted  on  a 
day-to-day,  even  an  hour-to-hour,  basis, 
without  a  suitable  overall  plan. 

If  the  State  Department  had  a  policy 
on  which  its  Rhodesia  actions  have  been 
based,  I  think  that  either  they  would 
have  responded  to  my  questions  of  some 
46  days  ago,  or  else  would  have  explained 
to  me  why  they  cannot. 

In  these  past  6  years,  without  real 
planning  in  foreign  policy,  without  an 
operating  National  Security  Council,  and 
with  undue  reliance  placed  on  slogans 
and  gimmicks,  the  U.S.  position  has 
steadily  deteriorated. 

We  should  hope  that  the  low-water 
mark  was  reached  at  yesterday's  "hero's 
welcome"  at  the  White  House.  What  are 
some  of  the  examples  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy failures? 

First.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization has  fallen  apart  and  there 
Is  no  relief  In  sight.  We  have  no  alliance 
with  European  nations  worthy  of  the 
name. 

State  Department  people  s^em  to  jus- 
ttfy  this  by  saying  "the  world  changes" 
and  "we  must  change  with  it."  But 
adaptation  to  change  is  one  thing,  and 
a  broken  alliance  is  another. 

NATO  and  other  alliances  in  1961  were 
the  subject  of  scorn  on  the  part  of  many 
Influential  people  in  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administration.     It  was  fash- 
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lonable  in  these  groups  to  downgrade 
these  alliances  as  a  kind  of  old-fashioned 
and  urmecessary  mechanism  associated 
with  an  oversimplified  view  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  sufficiently  considered  that 
they  worked. 

Even  in  the  late  1960's  Senator  John 
Kennedy  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
issue  a  blast  at  France  for  alleged  mis- 
handling of  the  Algeria  matter.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  be- 
came President,  our  relations  with 
France  were  to  deteriorate  further  to  the 
present  point. 

As  part  of  this  problem  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  E>ecember  of  1962  canceled  the  Skybolt 
missile  program  on  which  England  had 
counted,  and  instead  offered  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  that  country,  but  not  to 
France  except  as  an  afterthought. 

Second.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  has  fallen  into  disr^jair 
In  the  same  manner.  It  wsis  a  victim  of 
the  same  scorn  for  alliances  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  White  House  beginning  in 
1961. 

With  Prance  alienated  and  with 
Pakistan  embittered  SEATO  became  a 
paper  organization.  Our  support  for  it 
became  only  a  ritual  acted  out  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  those  closest  to  Com- 
munist Chinese  aggression  in  Asia — the 
Philippines.  South  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand. 

It  was  with  a  touch  of  irony  that  in 
1965  and  1966  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
brought  to  the  point  of  justifying  our 
effort  in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  our 
SEATO  commitments. 

Closer  to  the  real  point  would  be  that 
it  was  our  disregard  for  the  substance 
of  the  SEIATO  Idea  that  led  to  our  un- 
fortunate Involvement  in  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place. 

THE    SNOWBAU. 

With  this  serious  deterioration  of 
NATO  and  SEATO  the  United  States  has 
met  a  snowballing  series  of  troubles. 
With  a  lack  of  regard  for  our  natural 
allies  we  have  found  ourselves  acting  in 
effect  without  allies. 

Third.  President  Kennedy  went  to  Vi- 
enna in  1961  to  meet  BChrushchev  where 
the  Kremlin  leader  took  the  measure  of 
the  new  President.  While  UJS.  news- 
paper readers  were  fed  reports  by  the 
hour  on  how  the  ladies  got  along,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  must  have  been  deciding 
that  our  new  administration  was  intent 
on  starting  U.S.  foreign  policy  from 
scratch,  just  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened before — that  no  lessons  had  been 
learned  in  the  actions  of  the  Elsenhower- 
E>ulles  years  which  had  been  so  successful 
from  the  U.S.  standpoint. 

Fourth.  Then  came  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
with  Its  catastrophic  display  of  US.  In- 
competence. The  Kremlin's  assessment 
of  that  Incident  must  surely  have  been 
to  verify  the  Vienna  judgment:  Under 
President  Kennedy  we  had  no  capacity 
for  effective  action  based  on  soimd  plan- 
ning. 

So  the  Cuba  missile  installation  of  1962 
was  inevitable.  What  reason  did  the 
Elremlin  have  for  thinking  we  would 
seriously  object?  The  Kremlin's  miscal- 
culation should  have  been  predicted,  but 
It  was  not,  and  as  a  result  we  hovertd 
on  the  brink  of  all-out  nuclear  war 


Fifth.  The  Berlin  WM  evidently  was 
a  complete  surprise  to  our  foreign  affair? 
people  also.  We  had  no  program,  no 
policy.   We  did  not  even  have  a  reaction. 

Sixth.  The  Yemen  crisis  beginning  in 
September  of  1962  brought  our  position 
in  the  Middle  East  to  a  precarious  crisis 
stage.  In  extending  recognition  to  a  re- 
bellious regime  we  soogbt  to  appease 
Nasser  but  we  managed  only  to  dismay 
our  friends. 

Today  in  1967  that  problem  still  ex- 
ists. And  Instead  of  more  stability  we 
have  less  in  that  area.  Terrorists  are 
spreading  their  poison  in  Aden;  Russia 
is  building  an  airstrip,  a  seaport,  and 
roads  in  the  area,  and  in  the  words  of 
one  reliable  newspaper  account  just  last 
Sunday,  "alarms  are  ringing  from  the 
Mideast  to  the  Atlantic." 

Seventh.  Also  in  1962  Mr.  Averill  Har- 
riman  returned  from  Geneva  after  reach- 
ing agreements  designed  to  find  stability 
in  Laos.  His  welcome  at  the  White 
House  was  similar  to  the  "hero's,  wel- 
come" Jjrovided  the  Vice  President  yes- 
terday. 

The  Laos  agreements  may  have  bought 
a  lessening  of  active  confilct  in  Laos. 
They  did  achieve  a  truce  as  a  kind  of 
patchwork  emergency  solution.  Our 
mistake  was  to  accept  that  solution  as 
real  progress. 

Kennedy's  mistake  wa?  to  think  of  the 
Laos  matter  in  isolation  instead  of  part 
of  the  area  strategy  of  Communists,  with 
Vietnam  as  the  key. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Laos  agreements 
were  a  great  victory  for  the  overall  south- 
east Asia  strategy  of  the  Commimists — 
the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  in  Vietnam. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  they  left 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Communist 
hands  as  a  route  over  which  the  Vietcong 
continued  to  send  men  and  equipment 
from  North  to  South  Vietnam. 

BIGGBBT  ACT 

No  single  UJS.  act,  before  or  since,  has 
served  to  deepen  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  as  did  the  1962  Laos 
agreements  engineered  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  through  Averill  Harri- 
man,  who  at  that  time  had  no  experience 
in  Asia. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  agree- 
ments were  breached  by  the  Communists 
when  they  chose  to  do  so,  the  biggest 
result  of  the  affair  was  to  enable  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  count  on  having 
their  supply  route  to  the  south  open  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Prom  that  time  in  1962  the  Com- 
munist strength  in  South  Vietnam 
mounted  sharply. 

And  today's  guerrilla  warfare  is  not 
limited  to  Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  It 
has  been  a  problem  in  northeast  Thai- 
land for  at  least  2  years:  And  now  just 
this  month  Prince  Sihanouk,  of  Cam- 
bodia, despite  his  long  efforts  to  placate 
the  Communists,  has  annoimced  that 
armed  Communist  rebellion  has  broken 
out  in  parts  of  his  country. 

BOLIVIA,  TOO 

Eighth.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  begins  new  talks  with  Latin 
American  leaders  at  Punta  del  Este  in 
Uruguay. 

These   talks  come  after  Communist 
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ffuerrillas  have  begun  t^tterrorlze  ;P«rt 
Qf  the  countryside  in  B<^via.  The  8tate 
Department  says  there  is  little  to  worry 
about  in  Bolivia.  We  all  hope  they  are 
correct  but  we  have  to  recall  that  for 
msuQT  months  they  said  there  .'was 
nothing  to  worry  ahout  in  Cuba  also. 

In  fact  they  denied  Oastro  was  Com- 
munist until  Castro  hlmaeU:  came  forth 
with  the  news  in  a  boastful  perf onaance 
for  the  Cubans. 

The  Bolivian  incidents  are  in  accord 
with  the  Commxinist  plans  laid  out  at 
the  Tri-Contlnental  Conference  in  Ha- 
vftna  in  January  1966,  where  it  was 
acreed  to  establish  at  Havana  a  general 
headquarters  to  support,  direct.  Intensify 
and  coordinate  guerrilla  activitiee  in 
Latin  Amerjk».  Africa,  and  Asia. 

CUCAK  Stn>POBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  Is  clear  In  Its 
demonstration  that  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress have  provided  full  support  to  any 
President  of  either  party  In  any  foreign 
policy  action  which  utilizes  planning  and 
sound  operational  action  to  apply  UjS. 
leadership  to  the  long-term  needs  for 
stability,  peace,  and  progress  in  world 
affairs.  ""^ — 

Unfortunately  the  other  party  does 
not  show  the  same  measure  of  support, 
and  our  national  foreign  affairs  leader- 
ship has  been  handicapped  by  a  division 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  It  handicaps 
lis  today. 

Yesterday's  "hero's  welcome"  at  the 
White  House  might  yet  be  useful  if  it 
somehow  marks  a  transition.  Let  us 
move  from  a  foreign  policy  of  gimmickry 
and  temporary  expediency  to  one  of  true 
U.S.  leadership. 

It  is  only  in  tills  way  that  we  can  fulfill 
our  very  real  responsibility  to  retain 
stability,  peace,  and  humanity  in  the 
world. 


THE    LABORATORY    REQUIREMENT 
FOR  U.S.  OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
markable progress  made  by  the  United 
States  in  its  missile  and  space  efforts  in 
no  small  degree  can  be  attributed  to  the 
close  relationship  and  cooperative  inter- 
play between  the  laboratories  doing  re- 
search and  development  and  the  shops 
producing  hardware  and  materials. 

Some  time  ago.  Mr.  Edward  Wenk, 
presented  a  paper  called  "Engineering 
for  Maritime  Exploration  and  Develop- 
ment." In  this  assignment,  Mr.  Wenk 
developed  the  role  of  ocean  engineering 
in  the  effective  and  productive  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  ocean  poten- 
tials. The  discussion  certainly  made 
clear  that  engineering  was  a  particular 
discipline  which  would  be  called  upon 
to  apply  its  technology,  methods,  tiech- 
nlques,  an^  materials  to  the  sea  world. 

In  the  early  phases  of  authorization 
and  funding.  I  would  like  to  delineate 


a  related  and  equally  important  special 
field  for  careful  consideration  and  f avor- 
^bho  treatment.  For  lack  of  a  more  ade- 
quate des^natlon,  I  shall  call  it  the  area 
of  laboratory  practices.  As  we  prepare 
for  a  massive  move  Into  the  wet  frontiers 
qI  the  sea,  we  must  precede  much  of 
what  we  do  by  laboratory  trials.  This 
technique  is  well  understood  in  the  space 
program  where  "simulators"  and  other 
devices  give  data;  give  some  operative 
form,  and  mark  valuable  experience 
ahead  of  project  performance.  Savings 
on  heavy  outlays  in  projects  or  projec- 
tiles are  substantial  because  of  this  work. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  laboratory 
techniques,  methods,  materials,  and  ma- 
chinery are,  in  the  United  States  in 
particular  and  in  the  world  in  general, 
below  the  standards  required,  if  we  are 
to  move  productivity  into  projects  for 
undersea  exploration.  For  example,  not 
too  long  £igo  we  foimd  that  we  had  made 
several  very  costly  errors  in  such  ancient 
and  long  accepted  penetrations  into  the 
sea  as  harbors.  Projections  relative  to 
wave  patterns  and  tidal  surges  were  In- 
correctly assessed  and  embarrassing 
damage  ensued.  Now  there  is  an  almost 
universally  accepted  requirement  for 
testing  in  a  laboratory  such  as  the  facil- 
ity at  Vlcksburg  for  the  design  and 
structural  components  of  new  harbors. 

It  could  well  be  that  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  Scandinavians,  and  even  the 
Russians  are  much  further  ahead  in  the 
development  of  laboratory  practices  and 
facilities  than  are  we.  Not  surprising 
would  be  the  disclosure  that  much  of 
what  has  been  developed  is  available  in 
papers  done  in  the  languages  of  these 
nations.  More  than  likely,  little,  if  any. 
of  tills  material  would  have  been  fun- 
neled,  at  this  point,  to  our  imiversities 
and  scientific  centers.  Hardly  any  such 
works  would  have  been  translated  into 
English. 

An  effort  should  be  bent  at  once  to  col- 
lect all  available  Information  and  mate- 
rials. Immediately  these  works  should 
be  translated  and  communicated.  Fur- 
ther, funds  should  be  allocated  early  to 
put  our  country  in  the  forefront  of  the 
development  of  laboratory  practices 
which  must  precede  any  rational  project 
undertakings. 

When  the  tooling  techniques  and  ma- 
terials In  such  laboratories  are  such  that 
one,  applications  are  more  fully  effective, 
give  full  range  to  experimentation,  more 
accurately  reflect  the  actual  conditions 
to  be  encountered,  and  two.  interpreta- 
tions are  more  penetrating  and  specific  In 
their  measurement  of  Immediate  results 
and  in  assessing  probable  projections, 
then  the  marriage  between  the  laboratory 
and  the  project  will  begin  to  resemble 
that  experienced  In  NASA. 

Without  an  parly  preparation  for  fund- 
ing in  this  particular  field  we  may  be 
making  costly  errors  which  will  only  ne- 
cessitate a  backing  up.  We  can  much 
more  efllclently  deal  with  this  Important 
requirement  now.  May  I  personally  rec- 
ommend to  the  recently  organized  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  that  urgent 
consideration  be  given  to  this  phase  of 
our  coordinated  effort.  Seek  a  report  on 
the  experience  of  the  nations  known  to 


be  making  a  significant  effort  now,  ta  this 
new  work.  The  Dutch  have  a  history  of 
battling  with  the  sea  for  a  larger  yield 
of  productive  life  from  the  "wet  world." 
The  Japanese  are.  ahead  In  the  "fish 
farm"  concept.  Let  us  open  up  the 
channels  for  the  learning  flow  from  other 
lands.  Let  us  equip  our  laboratories  to 
ourselves  become  a  slgnlflcant  center  of 
advance  In  the  conquest  of  the  sea. 


ADDRESS     BY     THE     HONORABLE 
CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  LMr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Ilie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert 
in  the  RxcoRo  an  address  delivered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pxppu].  Mr. 
Pkppek  made  this  statement  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  International  Uhlon  of 
Building  Societies  and  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
on  March  28. 
Rkxauu  of  Hon.   CtAvmm  Pu>pkb  to  tbi 

ImiCBMATIONAI.    UNION     OF    BtriLDmo    So- 

cirraaB  and  Savinob  tt  Loam  Asbociatiows 

Prealdect  Raymond  Harold,  Distinguished 
DelegatM  and  guesu,  Ladlea  and  Oentle- 
men;  I  thanlc  you  very  warmly  President 
Harold  for  your  generous  and  kind  words 
of  Introduction.  Coming  from  you  wboM 
friendship  I  so  highly  esteem  they  mean 
much  to  me.  I  wish  my  father  and  mother 
oould  have  beard  what  you  have  said  about 
me.  My  father  would  have  liked  It  and  my 
mother  would  have  believed  all  that  you 
have  said. 

I  thank  you  alao  for  the  privilege  of 
speaking  upon  the  program  of  the  dlstln- 
gulahed  International  union  of  building  so- 
cieties and  savings  associations.  We  are  all 
fully  aware  of  the  momentoua  contribution 
toward  the  accumulation  of  savings  and  the 
building  of  homes  by  these  great  interna- 
tional Institutions  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world  and  the  Important  contribution  they 
are  making  toward  the  happiness  and  the 
well-being  of  so  many  millions  of  people. 
It  la  slgnlflcant  that  you  should  be  here  on 
behalf  of  your  great  International  organi- 
zation to  recognize  the  moat  slgnlflcant 
work  toward  the  same  high  aspiration  of 
the  Interamerlcan  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  all  those  Identified  with  these 
great  endeavors.  And  my  wife  and  I  are 
most  happy  to  be  able  to  come  again  as  we 
were  able  to  do  last  December  to  this  beau- 
tiful city  of  Buenoa  Aires  to  observe  again 
Ita  lovely  vistas  aad  parks.  Its  magnificent 
edifices  and  Institutions  and  to  enjoy  once 
more  the  most  gracious  hospitality  of  Its 
kind  people. 

Maybe  you  have  heard  of  the  man  who  died 
and  went  to  Heaven.  After  he  was  there  tor 
a  while  he  was  moved  down  to  the  other 
place.  And  after  residing  there  for  some 
time  by  a  great  miracle  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  earth.  When  he  came  back  and 
his  old  frtends  learned  that  be  was  home 
agalh  they  crowded  around  him  and  piled 
him  with  many  curious  questions.  One  was 
now  Bill  teU  us  the  truth.  'Which  did  you 
like  better  H«aven  or  the  other  plaoe?  Well 
said  the  returned  traveler.  If  you  like  streets 
paved  with  gold  and  pearly  gates  and  beauti- 
ful angels,  Heaven  Is  the  place  for  you.    But 
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for  old  friends  and  warm  auootaUons,  4oBt 
forget  the  place  down  below. 

Although  we  meet  here  in  heavenly  Buenos 
Aires,  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  Bdra. 
Pepper  and  me  to  be  able  to  see  again  so 
many  old. friends  whom  we  have  met  at  pre- 
vious interamerlcan  savings  and  loan  oonifar- 
eacee  in  Santiago  or  Quito  or  have  been 
privileged  to  see  In  our  own  country. 

I  wish  in  the  warmast  way  to  oonunend 
Mr.  Stanley  Baruch  and  all  those  who  have 
had  a  part  In  the  setting  up  of  this  Fifth 
Interamerlcan  Savings  and  Loan  conference. 
The  arrangements  have  been  perfect.  The 
setting  here  is  most  auspicious,  the  program 
most  excellent,  the  dlsOngulshed  delegates 
from  all  the  countries  represented  were  out- 
standing In  their  competence  In  these  vital 
delds  of  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
home  building.  And  with  all  this  Is  a  trtUy 
momentous  Interamerlcan  oonference  which 
not  only  comes  between  the  meeting  of  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  American  Republics 
who  gathered  here  only  a  month  ago  and  the 
imnmlt  conference  of  tha  presld«nts  of  the 
American  Republics  to  be  held  next  month 
but  It  worthily  ranks  In  slgnlfloance  with 
both. 

Before  I  say  more,  may  I  invite  all  of  you 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  great  Interamer- 
lcan Cultural  and  Trade  Center  which  will 
open  as  a  permanent  center  In  Miami,  Florida, 
In  my  oongreeslonal  district  on  July  4,  1968. 
This  significant  Interamerlcan  Institution  in 
which  the  United  States  and  all  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  except  Cuba  will  partici- 
pate and  have  distinguished  exhibits,  reveal- 
ing the  culture  and  the  economic  contribu- 
tions of  all  of  our  peoples — a  beautiful  cen- 
ter where  one  who  comes  as  a  visitor  may  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  attractions  and  the 
noble  Institutions  of  all  of  the  free  Ameri- 
can republics — and  where  the  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America  who  cherish 
freedom  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
tourists  to  come  to  visit  your  lovely  coun- 
tries and  where  also  you  may  expand  your 
export  trade  by  exhibiting  to  the  fifteen  mil- 
lion people  who  will  come  every  year  to  this 
center  the  very  desirable  goods  and  products 
which  you  provide. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  the  Katlonal 
League  for  Insured  Savings  for  the  splendid 
and  gallant  leadership  which  It  has  given 
to  the  building  of  the  dynamic  savings  and 
loan  Indiutry  which  Is  already  In  existence 
In  Latin  America.  What  a  source  of  satis- 
faction It  must  be  to  Mr.  Rex  Baker,  the 
president  of  the  National  League,  and  his 
predeceasor,  Mr.  Harry  Oreep  and  one  of  my 
coUeagiies  at  Washington  Federal,  Mr.  Arthur 
Counhoen  and  many,  many  more  who  have 
played  a  leading  part  in  this  great  enterprise 
to  see  now  that  these  Institutions  which 
came  to  birth  only  after  the  AUlanoe  for 
Progress  was  Inaugurated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  1961,  have  flourished  to  the  point 
where  today  there  are  01  associations  In  nine 
Latin  American  countries  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  470.000  persons.  These  associa- 
tions have  accumulated  savings  In  excess  of 
165  million  dollars  and  have  financed  more 
than  56.500  homes.  But  we  know  this  is  only 
the  beginning  and  there  la  to  be  a  noore 
exdtlng  growth  and  progress  in  the  years 
ahead — even  greater  than  tn  the  past — under 
the  leadership  of  you  who  have  come  from  so 
many  countrleB  to  attest  your  continuing 
faith  In  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
under  the  stlmultis  and  Inspiration  of  the 
five  momentous  Interamerlcan  savings  and 
loan  conferences  so  dramatically  climaxed 
here  In  lovely  Buenos  Aires. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  Introduced  in  the  congress  last 
week  to  which  my  distinguished  friend  Mr. 
Rex  Baker  so  generously  referred  In  his  ad- 
dress of  Tuesday  evening,  will  make  a  slg- 
nlflcant contribution  to  the  growth  of  the 
(avlngs  and  loan  industry  In  Latin  Amerloa 
to  which  we  look  forward.    I  am  sure  that 


we  are  in  the  process  of  working  out  a  pro- 
gram tmder  which  the  private  savings  and 
loan  associations  of  the-  United  States  will 
be  able  to  invest  up  to  1%  of  their  assets — 
that  means  up  to  a  maximum  of  1  bUllon  dol- 
lars since  our  industry  Is  one  of  more  than  100 
billion  dollars  ^^  assets  now — toward  the 
initiation  and  expansion  of  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  in  Latin  America.  Such  assist- 
ance, of  course,  will  require  the  cooperation 
in, the  most  earnest  way  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  gor- 
emments  of  Latin  America,  and  between  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  in  the  United 
States  and  the  savings  and  loan  Institutions 
of  Latin  America.  But  we  all  know  that  the 
progress  we  have  achieved  thus  far  evidences 
that  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
cooperation.  We  liave  developed  the  tmder- 
standlng  and  are  rapidly  developing  the 
techniques  by  which  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  our  government  to  give  to 
this  meaningful  Industry  In  Latin  America 
not  only  the  enco\iragement  and  counsel  but 
also  the  assistance  which  will  enable  It  to 
be  a  safe  depository  for  the  savings  of  the 
people  and  the  Instrumentality  tlirough 
which  many  more  mlBlons  of  people  can 
achieve  the  happlntas  that  can  come  cmly 
from  the  ownership  of  a  home.  But  the 
perfection  and  the  ezpansloa  of  the  aavloga 
and  loan  industry  is  only  a  part  of  the  excit- 
ing revolution  which  is  taking  place  through- 
out Latin  America  today.  The  spirit  of  San 
Martin,  O'Hlgglns,  Bolivar,  Hidalgo,  Is  felt 
where  everyone  goes  throughout  this  old  and 
great  part  of  our  hemisphere.  But  the  enemy 
in  this  revolution  Is  not  a  foreign  crown  or 
conqueror  against  whom  these  bejx>ea  of  the 
past  fought  and  triumphed  but  lack  of 
education,  substandard  living,  inadequate 
housing  and  denied  opportunity  for  young, 
middle-aged  and  old  alike. 

San  Martin,  O'Hlgglns,  Bolivar,  Hidalgo 
and  all  those  gallant  men  and  Women  who 
fought  with  them  In  the  several  countries 
they  liberated  fought  almost  alone.  In  this 
revolution  of  today  led  by  those  who  fight 
on  in  the  spirit  of  your  liberators  and  heroes 
of  the  past  you  do  not  fight  your  present 
revolutions  alone.  You  have  not  only  the 
friendship  but  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  our  people  that  we 
are  with  you  in  this  war  and  we  shall  oon- 
tlniie  to  fight  with  you  until  the  new  libera- 
tion Is  again  gloriously  achieved. 

I  regret  to  say  that  my  country  has  not 
always  followed  this  oourse,  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  16  years  after  World  War  n  the 
United  States  gave  30  billion  dollars  to  Ku- 
n^M,  IS  billion  dollars  to  Asia  and  only  2^ 
billion  dollars  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
But.  beginning  In  1058  when  we  signed  with 
you  the  charter  for  the  Interamerioan  Devel- 
opment Bank  the  United  Statee  out  of  recog- 
nition that  your  cause  was  our  cavise  took 
and  set  upon  a  new  course.  In  1060  we 
signed  with  you  the  Act  of  Bogota,  under 
which  we  authorleed  500  million  dollars  tot 
the  social  trust  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Inter- 
amerlcan Development  Bank. 

But  the  great  stride  forward  In  our  coop- 
erative program  came  in  August  of  1961  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  bad  such 
a  warm  place  In  his  heart  for  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  inaugurated  at  Punta  del 
Este  the  Alliance  for  Progress  charter.  In 
the  words  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
speaking  to  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization in  Washington  on  August  the 
iTtb  of  last  year:  "The  aim  of  the  Alliance  Is 
to  build  new  societies.  And  Its  method  Is  to 
build  denoocratlcally  through  a  partnership 
of  all.  Today,  the  Alliance  is  a  revolution 
at  work — it  Is  creating,  building,  trsmsform- 
Ing,  reaching  forward;  It  la  touching  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  million^  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens." President  Johnson  said  he  saw  the 
further  Impact  of  the  Alliance:  "In  the 
teacher  and  her  pupUs  as  they  moved  Into 


new  classrooms  in  the  mountain  pdataaiN 
of  the  Andes  and  the  barrios  c^  the  dtlesi" 
he  said,  "we  see  It  In  the  isolated  Indlaim  of 
the  remote  vlllagee  tti^t  are  striving  to  be- 
come part  of  larger  International  commu- 
nities; we  see  it  In  the  laberers  that  are  carv- 
ing roads  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  a  vaet 
mountain  range  to  »pen  up  the  heartland  of 
South  America:  we  see  it  In  the  farm  exten- 
sion agents  and  in  t^  oampeslno  who  for 
the  first  time  worlu  the  farm  that  Iw  can 
call  his  own.  We  see  it  in  the  workers  and 
the  managers  that  are  building  new  and  great 
and  modern  industrlea.  We  aee  it  In  f  amlllas 
that  ate  moving  from  the  slums  to  a  new 
apartment  or  a  new  home.  We  see  It  In 
wholly  new  institutions  such  as  cooperatives, 
development  banks  and  unions  and  see  them 
unlock  the  energy  and  resources  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  learn  tbe  strength  of 
a  common  endeavor." 

But  continued  President  Johnson : 

"We  have  only  begxm  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today,  and  these  are  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  needs  of  tomorrow." 

The  President  continued : 

"If  present  trends  continue,  the  popula- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  wUl  be  almost  one 
billion  by  the  year  3,000.  Two-thirds,  sonoe 
636  million,  will  live  In  I^tln  America. 
Whatever  may  be  done  through  programs  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  peculation  growth,  L«ittn 
America  faces  a  vast  challenge. 

"Farm  production,  for  Instance,  should  In- 
crease by  6  percent  every  year,  and  that  will 
be  double  the  present  rate. 

"At  least  140  million  new  jobs  wUl  need 
to  be  created. 

"Over  a  mlUlon  new  homes  should  be  built 
each  year. 

"More  than  176  thousand  new  doctors  need 
to  be  trained  to  meet  the  very  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  daasrooms 
should  be  constructed. 

"And  annual  per  capita  growth  rates  shotild 
increase  to  the  range  of  4  to  6  percent. 

"These  requirements,  added  to  the  demands 
of  the  present,  mean  that  new  sights  must 
be  set,  that  new  directions  and  renewed  drive 
must  be  found  If  we  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, if  we  are  to  move  forward." 

Then  pledged  President  Johnson  speaks .. 
ing.  as  I  said,  in  August  of  last  year: 

"We  are  ready,  therefore,  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  toward  an  integrated  Latin 
America.  As  the  other  Republics  are  form- 
ing their  policies  to  aocelerate  this  move-  ~ 
ment,  at  the  moment  we  are  now  reviewing 
the  opportunities  for  joint  action  throvigh- 
out  the  hemisphere. 

"To  my  fellow  PiesldentB,  I  pledge:  Move 
boldly  along  this  path  and  the  United  States 
will  be  by  your  side. 

"To  all  the  hemisphere  we  say:  Let  the  paoe 
be  quickened.     Time  is  not  our  ally." 

The  Presidents  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics accepted  the  challenge  of  President 
Johnson  to  a  course  of  boldness.  Accord- 
ingly, here  In  this  great  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
only  last  month  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  met  and  formu- 
lated an  agenda  for  a  new  Punta  del  Este 
conference  to  move  to  a  higher  level  the 
whole  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

But  this  commitment  to  a  new  phase  of 
the  AUlanoe  for  Progress  sind  a  new  form  of  , 
cooperation  between  Latin  America  and  the  j 
United    States    comes   not    only   from    our  j 
President  but  also   frcsn   our   Congress   a*  . 
well.    Only  last  week  it  was  my  honor  to  - 
present  from  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  • 
House  to  the  House,  House  Joint  Resolution 
428  entitled:  "Joint  Resolution  to  Support 
the  Other  American  Republics  In  a  HisUiriO 
New   Phase  of   the   Alliance  for   Progress." 
An  overwhelming  majority  enacted  this  res- 
olution which  iB  awatttng  only  the  action 
of  the  Senate  after  the  Barter  recess  to  be- 
come the  law  of  our  land  when,  of  course, 
it  will  be  approved  by  the  Preeldoit. 
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Here  ue  some  of  ttt«  prAvialona  of  this 
congnedonal  r«eolutloD  paesed  by  th«  Houae 
of  R«pr«aenUtlve8  of  ovir  Congreas  last  w«ek. 

"That  the  Congress  supports  the  concept 
of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market." 

"The  Congress  further  snpporta  United 
States  participation  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Interamerlcan  Development  Bank,  In 
the  provision  of  resources  to  that  Institution 
to  be  used  for  flnanolng  multinational  proj- 
ects wHlcb  promote  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic Integration." 

"TUat  the  Congre«s  supports  Individual 
and  Joint  efforts  of  the  member  states  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  to  expand 
trade  within  the  region  and  with  other  areas 
of  the  world  and  to  mobilise  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  Inside  and  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere to  further  the  economic  developinent 
of  Latin  America." 

"Purtber,  the  Congress  supports  an  In- 
crease In  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  programs  of  educational  and 
agricultural  modernization  and  Improve- 
ment of  health." 

"Thus,  If  progress  Is  made  by  Uie  Latin 
Amerlcaik  eountrles  toward  the  goals  of  eco- 
nomic Mtegratlon  and  in  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  efforts  and  resources  to  adwince 
the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
Congress  la  prepared  to  support  the  alloca- 
tion of  slgnlfleant  additional  reisouroes  over 
a  period  of  five  years  for  these  objectives." 

Hende,  in  a  period  of  less  than  six  years 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  not  only  been 
founded  and  launched  but  It  Is  being  greatly 
expended  in  historic  conferences  at  nearby 
Punta  del  Este. 

How  exciting  It  must  be  to  you  In  Argen- 
tina who  have  given  such  magnificent  lead- 
ership to  great  enterprises  In  the  past  to 
know  that  here  in  this  great  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  February  the  American  Forelg:n  Ifin- 
Isters  met;  in  March  this  most  productive 
Savings  and  Loan  conference  convened,  and 
m  April  the  new  Stunmlt  Conference  of 
American  Presidents  will  take  place  at  neigh- 
boring Punta  del  Este. 

We  In  the  United  States  know  as  do  you  in 
Latfn  America  that  we  are  all  the  children 
of  God  and.  therefore,  are  brothers.  And  we 
must  and  shall  help  one  another.  Oallaht 
American  men  today  are  fighting  and  dying 
in  far  off  Vietnam  to  help  those  brothers  to 
live  in  freedom  and  dignity.  You  know  other 
gallant  American  men  would  flght  and  die 
beside  your  own  patriots  if  a  foreign  aggres- 
sor sought  to  set  his  foul  foot  upon  your 
sacred  soil — we  know  you  would  be  at  our 
side  if  such  an  Infamous  assault  sbotUd  fall 
upon  our  cotmtry. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  flght  today 
for  your  freedom  or  ours.  Our  patriots  of 
the  past  have  won  that  precious  Inheritance 
for  us  all.  What  we  have  to  do  today  la  to 
make  the  freedom  of  your  people  and  ours 
come  to  mean  what  San  Martin,  and  O'Hlg- 
glns,  and  Bolivar  and  Hidalgo  and  George 
Washington  dreamed  that  It  would  be.  With 
God's  help  and  together  we  shall  win  this 
new  freedom  as  we  have  won  the  old. 

In  Britain's  darkest  hours  in  World  War 
n,  Winston  Chxirchin,  in  offering  his  people 
the  hope  of  growing  help  from  the  United 
States  quoted  some  lines  from  the  United 
States  poet  Longfellow,  As  Chxirchlll  then 
looked  toward  the  west  in  hope,  we  in  the 
United  States,  seeing  and  feeling  throughout 
Latin  America  the  surge  and  rise  of  progress 
and  a  better  life,  \(x>k  with  new  hope  and 
faith  to  the  South;  and  I  paraphrase  the 
words  of  Longfellow: 

"For  while  the  tide  waves,  vainly  breaking. 
Seem  here  no  painful  Inch  to  gain. 
For  back  through  creeks  and  Inlets  making. 
Comes  silent,  flooding  In,  the  Main. 

"And  not  by  nortlum  windows  only. 
Where  daylight  oomes,  comes  in  the  light, 
La  frcmt  ths  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly  I 
But  sout/itoord — look  the  land  la  bright." 


And  your  land  U  bnght^-brlght  with  the 
undying  glory  of  your  noble  past;  bright 
with  the  hope  and  i»r}mlse  of  an  even  more 
glorious  future. 


VIETNAM'S  FARMERS  AND  LAND 
REFORM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uoanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Trom  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
arrows  In  the  quiver  collected  for  firing 
at  the  underdeveloped  countries  Is  land 
reform.  I  think  It  Is  high  time  to  ex- 
pose the  fact  that  giving  an  activity  a 
name  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any 
knowledge  about  the  said  activity  or  In- 
dicate any  measure  of  the  deslrtiblllty  of 
Its  being  undertaken  or  carried  on. 

Land  reform,  like  siny  other  activity, 
can  only  be  understood  In  relation  to 
where  It  Is  to  occur;  what  the  existing 
situation  Is;  and  what  the  so-called  re- 
form Is  going  to  do  about  It.  Land  re- 
form is  one  thing  In  Talwtui  and  another 
In  Korea.  In  each  place  a  change  In 
landownershlp  has  effected  a  better- 
ment; to  Taiwan  the  ownerships  were 
Increased  In  number  and  In  Korea  they 
are  being  decreased.  Each  move,  though 
diametrically  opposite,  makes  for  an  Im- 
proved farm  sltaatlon  and  increased  out- 
put of  farm  products. 

Land  reform  is  only  reform  if  it  im- 
proves conditions  and  Increases  produc- 
tivity. It  must  achieve  both  of  those 
ends  not  through  an  exercise  In  abstrac- 
tions but  with  reference  to  a  real  en- 
vironment of  a  given  country,  its  agricul- 
tural complex  and  Its  cultural  conditions. 

I  wish  to  Ihsert  Into  the  Rccoro  tm 
article  dealing  with  land  reform  in  Viet- 
nam which  appeared  In  the  March  30 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  I  believe 
It  can  be  useful^in  clearing  up  a  misap- 
prehension which  is  widespread ;  namely, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  feudal — or  to 
use  a  perhaps  more  appropriate  term — 
a  "mandarin"  type  landholdlng  situation 
in  that  country.  By  this  Is  meant  the 
type  situation  often  associated  with  Iran 
and  Cuba,  for  example,  in  which  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  population 
owned  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
land  and  an  individual  landlord  might 
control  the  land  and  the  livelihoods  of 
literally  thousands  of  poor  peasant 
farmers. 

Apparently  in  Vietnam  this  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  During  the  1950's  individual 
landholdlngs  In  excess  of  approximately 
250  acres  were  expropriated — with  com- 
pensation— by  the  government  and  much 
of  the  wealth  which  was  represented  by 
the  expropriated  land  was  subsequently 
Invested  in  urban  activities  such  as  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Thus,  not  only 
were  individual  landholdlngs  reduced  to 
250  acres  but  the  big  absentee  landlord 
class  Itself  was  converted  to  an  urban 
class  with  a  major  stake  in  vigorous 
economic  development  rather  than  a 
vested  mterest  in  a  rural  status  quo. 


TblB  krtiele  can  serve  to  clarify  what 
seems  to  be  an  Important  point  of  con- 
fusion to  many  who  are  trying  to  assess 
where  we  stand  in  our  civilian  efforts  In 
Vietnam.  The  article  sets  the  question 
of  land  reform  In  the  perspective  of  the 
confusion  the  war  has  brought  to  the 
countryside.  It  makes  the  point  that  the 
Immediate  Improvement  of  present  con- 
ditions of  land  rental  and  land  holding 
Is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
the  government  of  Vietnam  to  reestab- 
lish security  In  the  countryside  and, 
where  security  exists,  to  enforce  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books.  This  Is  a  tall  order 
In  itself,  and  an  urgent  one,  quite  apart 
from  future  steps  to  Increase  the  avail- 
able land  for  sale  to  tillers.  I  encour- 
age an  of  my  colleagues  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  read  this  article,  which  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  19671 

VnrfNAM'a  F*«itwis  and  Land  Rktokm 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Understandable  Impatience  with  the  land- 
snail's  pace  of  padflcation  in  Vietnam's 
countryside  continues  to  fuel  a  quest  for 
magic  remedies.  It  Is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate that  "land  reform"  should  number 
among  the  touted  cures. 

Though  the  term  gets  much  llp-servlc« 
from  Americans  and  Vietnamese  alike,  to 
apply  It  loosely  to  the  pacification  plctiu* 
can  only  cause  new  dribbles  on  a  Jackson 
Pollock  canvas  that  is  already  the  bane  of 
reason's  eye. 

In  its  classic  sense,  "land  reform"  entails 
the  taking  of  property  from  Inordinately 
weU-endowed  landlords  and  the  distribution 
of  this  acreage  to  wretchedly  under-en- 
dowed peasants.  Thus  is  the  term  generally 
understood  when  governments  undertake 
"land  reform"  in  such  nations  as  Iran,  Chile, 
BraaU,  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  usual  goals 
are  self-evident:  to  Improve  social  Justice,  to 
neutralize  political  opposition,  to  gain  pres- 
tige abroad  and  encourage  greater  farm 
production. 

Even  when  the  disparity  between  landed 
and  landless  is  less  than  appalling,  the  re- 
shuffle of  holdings  to  allow  former  tenants 
a  modicum  of  ownership  can  provide  Impor- 
tant social  and  economic  Incentives.  Per- 
haps the  most  successful  example  In  recent 
history  was  the  U.S.-lnstlgated  land  reform 
program  alter  World  War  n  in  Japan,  where 
population  pressures  on  the  available  arable 
land  have  long  been  immense.  Among  other 
things,  absentee  landlords  were  compelled  to 
sell  aU  their  land  to  the  government  for 
resale  to  tenants. 

Those  who  advance  land  reform  in  the 
traditional  sense  as  a  pacifloation  panacea 
for  Vietnam  seem  to  view  it  primarily  as  a 
political  tool  to  remove  a  basic  agrarian 
grievance  and  pry  the  peasants  loose  from 
Vletcong  sympathies. 

The  VO  themselves  have  wielded  land  re- 
form as  an  Issue  to  proselytize  the  peasantry. 
Some  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  officials  on  the 
scene  question,  however,  whether  the  VC 
have  provided  much  "land  reform"  them- 
selves. They  report  that  the  VC  redistribute 
land  as  political  patronage,  charge  taxes  at 
least  as  high  as  the  rents  the  peasants  used 
to  pay  their  landlords  and  provide  those  al- 
lowed to  have  land  with  "Instruments  of 
possession"  valid  only  during  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

Even  more  to  the  point,  Vietnam  today 
simply  isn't  a  typical  candidate  for  the  sort 
of  sweeping  land  turnover  that  might  pay 
rich  dividends,  say,  in  Latin  America. 
Though  no  one  pretends  he  did  a  perfect  Job, 
the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  took  dra- 
matic steps  toward  narrowing  Vietnam's 
"real  estate  gap"  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Diem  expropriated  the  large  French  hold- 
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logs,  including  rich  Mekong  D«lta  rlcaUnd, 
and  limited  individual  Vietnamese  to  100 
hectares  (about  247  acres)  aplace — plus  an 
extra  16  hectares  for  burying  and  worship- 
ping ancestors.  Oiem  also  decreed  farm  rent 
controls.  Today,  though  an  acc\irate  break- 
down of  South  Vietnamese  land-holdings  is 
Impoasible,  It  is  estimated  more  than  one- 
half  the  nation's  farmers  own  at  least  part 
of  the  land  that  they  tiU.  At  the  same  time, 
close  observers  of  the  war-weary  nation's 
rural  scene  agree  that  few  if  any  "feudal" 
landlords  with  massive  properties  still  exist. 

What  does  exist  Is  unfinished  business  and 
confusion:  Farmers  with  "provisional"  titles 
to  land  they  have  gotten  from  the  govern- 
ment or,  in  the  case  of  the  countless  squat- 
ters, no  titles  at  all.  Farmers  paying  too 
much  rent  and  farmers  paying  little  or  no 
rent.  Farmers  paying  taxes  (In  many  cases 
to  ths  VC  as  well  as  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment)  and  farmers  paying  no  taxes. 

In  the  name  of  "land  reform,'*  Prime  Min- 
ister Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  government  despite 
s  woeful  lack  of  skilled  bureaucrats  has 
launched  an  apparently  vigorous  drive  to 
distribute  titles  to  govemmeat-held  lands 
to  squatters,  tenants  and  other  farmers  in- 
cluding those  who  held  provisional  titles. 
In  January  and  February  alone,  "firm"  titles 
were  Issued  to  an  estimated  5'T,000  farmers. 
Most  if  not  all  of  them  were  odc\ipylng  the 
land  already. 

In  addition,  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  land  policies  at  the  local  level,  one 
msmber  of  the  vlUage  councils  to  be  elected 
throughout  the  country  next  month  will 
have  charge  of  these  and  related  agricultural 
matters. 

These  are  Important,  If  limited,  steps. 
They  do  not,  however,  represent  any  sweep- 
ing new  "land  reform"  program.  Nor  does 
any  such  program  appear  to  be  in  the  cards. 


CURRENCY     COMPTROLLER     CAMP 
COMMANDS  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HakkaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geiUJemon 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  essential  ingredients  in  the  contin- 
ued success  of  our  Nation's  banking  in- 
dustry is  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people.  Since  tils  appointment  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  Mr.  William  B. 
Camp  has  done  much  to  Insure  that  the 
confldence  of  the  American  public  will 
continue  to  be  vested  in  the  Nation's 
banks. 

Mr.  Camp  has  shown  In  his  short  ten- 
ure that  he  takes  his  obligations  seri- 
ously and  performs  them  well.  His  close 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  examina- 
tions his  office  must  make  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  4.800  national  banks  and 
their  9,400  branches  is  most  commend- 
able. 

Insisting  on  only  the  highest  quality 
of  service.  Mr.  Camp  has  initiated  a  num- 
ber of  steps  designed  to  upgrade  the 
bank  supervisory  role  of  his  ofBce.  An 
accelerated  program  of  recruitment  has 
been  instituted  so  that  the  staff  of  exam- 
iners can  be  Increased  by  200.  Stariing 
salaries  of  field  examiners  have  been 
raised  so  they  are  now  more  competitive 
and  assist  in  attracting  well-quaUfled 
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t>eople.  Accelerated  educational  pro- 
grams have  been  Instituted,  Including 
annual  sectional  examiners  schools,  semi- 
annual automation  schools,  and  credit 
seminars.  Needed  training  in  advanced 
electronic  data  is  also  being  encouraged. 

The  1,700  persons  involved  in  the 
comptrollers  office  examining  function 
and  who  work  under  Mr.  Camp's  expert 
supervision  are  performing  both  a  needed 
and  important  service.  Mr.  Camp's 
foresight  in  emphasizing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  examining  aspect  of  his  office  is 
indeed  praiseworthy  and  deserving  of  the 
support  of  Congress. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  an  article  by  Comptroller  Camp 
that  appeared  in  the  April  edition  of  the 
Banking  Journal.  The  article  detailing 
Mr.  Camp's  views  on  bank  examinations 
follows: 

iMfOKtiMCK  OF  Bank  EXaicinationb 
(By  WllUam   B.   Camp) 

A  prudent  man,  regardless  of  his  age  and 
general  health,  usually  forms  the  habit  of 
getting  periodic  medical  checkups — both  for 
his  own  peace  of  mind  and  for  his  physician's 
benefit  In  keeping  his  records  current  and 
spotting  any  danger  signals  that  might  de- 
velop. 

What  is  a  voluntary  procedure  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  is  a  requirement  of  law  with 
resptect  to  the  national  banks — and  for  very 
good  reason.  Their  health  and  general  well- 
being  are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  general 
public,  dep>oeltors,  and  shareholders. 

The  ComptroUer's  office  would  be  remiss  in 
the  performance  of  its  statutory  obligation 
If  strong  influence  were  not  exerted  on  the 
continued  safe  and  sound  operations  of  our 
country's  4,800  national  banks  and  tbeir 
0,400  domestic  branches,  which  hold  nearly 
S0%  of  all  commercial  bank  assets  in  the 
nation.  There  are  also  l.aoo  national  banks 
operating  trust  departments  holding  In  ac- 
counts with  Investment  responsibility  assets 
having  a  market  value  in  excess  of  >90-bil- 
llon.  In  addition,  there  are  235  overseas 
branches  of  national  banks  with  total  re- 
sources in  excess  of  S9-billlon.  Since  the 
cost  of  exanUnation  is  borne  by  the  bank, 
it  is  only  fair  that  the  banks  receive  in  return 
the  best  and  most  thorough  examination 
this  office  can  provide. 

The  importance  to  the  public  of  efficient 
and  thorough  examination  of  banks  is 
abundantly  clear.  Public  confidence,  on 
which  banks  depend  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  could  hardly  be  sustained  without 
this  assurance  of  regular  scrutiny  of  bank 
operations. 

The  Importance  of  examinations  to  the 
banks,  themselves.  Is  only  slightly  less  ap- 
parent. Depositors  have  an  extra  safeguard 
of  the  security  of  the  funds  they  have  en- 
trusted to  the  bank's  care;  shareholders  re- 
ceive additional  assurance  of  the  sound  man- 
agement of  the  business  they  own;  tempta- 
tion and  opportunities  for  defalcaUona  on 
the  part  of  all  who  work  for  a  bank  are 
subatantlally  reduced.  Bank  management 
has  the  benefit  of  assessment  from  an  out- 
side source  of  a  variety  of  operations,  pro- 
cedures, policies,  and  practices  which  may 
be  due  for  expansion,  cxirtaUment,  modifica- 
tion, or  continuation. 

WXALTB   or  DATA 

Moreover,  examination  reports — whUe  con- 
fidential as  to  individual  banks — yield  a 
wealth  of  statistical  data  that  could  hardly 
be  obtained  in  any  better  or  different  man- 
ner. Siich  material,  along  with  information 
supplied  through  reports  of  condition  and 
other  data,  can  be  stuunailsed  and  analysed 
by  the  management  of  any  individual  bank 
to  provide  a  reliable  plctiire  of  relative  stand- 


ing In  a  variety  of  areas.  It  Is  this  featur* 
which  is  of  obvious,  direct  concern  to  the 
ComptroUer's  office  and  to  all  other  bank 
regulatory  authorities. 

The  examining  function  Is  performed  for 
the  Comptroller  by  some  300  persons  In  the 
Washington  office  and  by  approximately  1,450 
persons  in  field  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  field  staff  is  organized  into  14  geo- 
graphic regions.  In  addition  to  the  head 
offices  of  each  r^on,  there  ar«  114  sub- 
regional  offices. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  it  has  been 
customary  from  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system  to  have  an  exammer 
conduct  an  examination  of  each  national 
bank  at  least  once  a  year.  Frequency  of  ex- 
aminations have  raised  from  time  to  time  In 
keeping  with  statutory  requirements. 

Bank  examinations  In  the  broad  sense,  are 
made  to  determine  the  con'dltion,  perform- 
ance, and  operations  of  banks.  All  facets  oi 
a  bank  examination,  ranging  from  apprais- 
ing assets  and  internal  controls  to  evaluat- 
ing the  soundness  of  management  policies, 
have  as  their  end  result  the  determination 
of  liquidity  and  solvency — present  and  pros- 
pective— and  the  legality  of  the  bank's  acts. 
The  scope  of  a  national  banking  activity 
embraces  every  phase  of  ba,nklng  activity 
found  in  the  particular  bank  under  examina- 
tion or  It  may  concentrate  in  specific  areas 
of  bapk  activity  which  deserve  and  must  re- 
ceive greater  emphasis  in  direct  relationship 
to  their  Importance  and  bearing  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank. 

There  are  occasional  rare  Instances  where 
the  examination  report  alerts  this  office  and 
the  directors  of  the  bank  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  a  given  bank  and  quite 
frequently,  by  timely  wartrtng,  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  can  be  placed  on  a  proper  course 
and  the  unfortunate  situation  of  a  closed 
bank  can  be  avoided.  However,  no  laws  or 
system  of  examination  will  prevent  dishon- 
est men  from  keeping  false  records  and  con- 
cealing the  true  condition  of  a  bank,  but  we 
hope  our  examination  techniques  will  en- 
able our  examiner  to  ferret  out  these  before 
disaster  strikes.  The  surest  preventive  Is 
to  have  an  honest,  active,  and  competent 
board  of  directors. 

The  national  banking  system  is  sound, 
safe,  and  serving  the  public  admirably.  How- 
ever, we  feel  it  appropriate  to  upgrade  our 
examining  procfiilvres  to  assure  more  effec- 
tive supervision  and  to  assist  bank  manage- 
ment in  adapting  to  preeent-day  banking 
techniques.  To  do  this  we  have  accelerated 
our  recruitment  program  tb  Increase  our 
examining  staff  by  approximately  300.  The 
starting  salaries  of  field  examiners  were  re- 
cently increased  to  a  more  competitive  level. 
Enrollment  in  graduate  schools  of  bankljLg 
and  participation  In  courses  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking  have  been  accelerated. 
Our  educational  program  also  includes  an 
annual  sectional  examiners  school,  semian- 
nual automation  schools,  and  credit  semi- 
nars. In  addition,  28  examiners  are  at 
present  receiving  training  In  advanced  elae- 
tronic  data  processing. 

Our  office  Is  cooperating  fully  with  the 
other  Federal  banking  agencies  in  an  effort 
to  attain  a  uniform,  or  more  nearly  uniform, 
report  of  condition  form.  A  contlniilng 
committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  three  agencies,  was  able  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant advance  toward  this  goal  in  Decem- 
ber 1966.  We  believe  that  there  Is  a  good 
chance  of  achieving  this  goal  for  the  mld- 
1967  call  report. 

The  Increasing  use  of  automatic  data  proo- 
esslng,  both  by  banks  and  the  regulatory 
agencies,  has  added  urgency  to  efforts  in 
this  area.  When  banks  are  rsquirMl  to  re- 
port the  same  transactions  on  different  bases 
to  different  agencies,  a  considerable  cost  Is 
Involved.  Therefore,  divergvnclee  in  reqtilre- 
ments  must  be  reviewed  periodieaUy  to  de- 
termine whether  they  still  are  necessary. 
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Ol/-'*--*  1'  CHANOM  ABM  COCtLT 

V'   Changes  In  the  fpnn&t  of  report  forms, 

even  when  made  conctirrently  by  all  banking 

agencies,  are  also  costly,  for  slmtlar  reasons. 

.  Bowever,  rui;h  costs  mtut  on  occaston  be  In- 

^  jpurml.  If  the  benefits  of  improved  report||ig 

are  to  be  achieved.    We  are  partlctpatln^  In 

^  an  Interagency  committee  which  will  con- 

T,mder  anew  the  purposes  and  oses  of  the  re- 

^.{lort  of  condition  and  the  report  of  Income 

'  and  dividends,  toward  the  end  of  achieving 

.  revlsloQs  more  nearly  consistent  with  'di'ese 

■  purpoaes. 

i      We  have  pubUshed  in  the  Federal  Register 

i  a,nd  distributed  to  ail, national  banks  for 

comment  our  prOi>oee<l'  regulation  relating 

*  to  bank  accounting  and  rep>orts  to  share- 

*"  "holders.    In  our  proposal,  minimum  require - 

ments  are  set  forth  relaUng  to  the  format 

^  of  banks'   annual   reports   to   shareholders. 

I  These  Include  a  balance  $heet,  ^mlngs  state- 

luent,  reconciliation  of  capital  accounts,  and 

^Ireconclllatlon    of    rescues.    Oxur    operating 

.  assumption  has  been  that  the  purposes  of 

',  proper  reporting  are  best  achieved  when  the 

^  results  are  placed  In  the  hands  of  bank 

.  ihareboldfrs. 

. " .  In  addition  to  outlining  the  reporting  for- 
yjaoat,  the  regulation  also  specifies  certain  ac- 
j  counting  methods  aind  procedures  to  be  fol- 
.  towed.  For  example,  under  Its  terms,  all 
national  banks  with  assets  above  ClOO.000,000 
would  be  required  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 
[  full  accrual  accovmtlng.  Every  national 
bank,  whatever  Its  size,  would  be  required 
,jJU>  handle  Its  installment  loans  on  an  accrual 
; /basis.  Consolidation  of  all  majority -owned 
.  jKlgnlficant  subsidiaries  In  the  reports  of  the 
parent  bank  Is  called  for.  All  majorlty- 
^,  owned  bank  premises  ■ubaldiarles  wo\iId  be 
Q  consolidated,  whether  or  not  significant. 
>,  It  is  our  view  that  this  accounting  and 
.'reporting  regulation,  with  any  modification 
]  deented  appropriate  based  on  comments  re- 
.  celved.  will  allow  shareholders  to  receive  the 
,  Information  on  bank  operations  to  which 
.they  are  entitled,  without  causing  any  un- 
,  due  burden  for  banks. 

■g.    Banks  are  privately  owned  and  financed; 

.^therefore,  this  office  has  no  Intention  of  In- 

'  terferlng  with  the  biialness  of  national  banks 

■o  long  as  it  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 

the    law,   In    keeping    with   soimd    banking 

practices,  and  in  the  public  interest. 


r  '^     HUD  ANSWERS  QUESTIONS 

1     Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
manlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HAmral  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkanaas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  Speaker.  last  month 
at   a    banking   and    currency    meeting 
briefing  session,  I  addressed  ^wo  ques- 
tions to  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
^^ment.    The  questions  related  to  present 
'  FELA  policies  and  procedures.    To  those 
interested  in  knowing  the  present  HUD 
-Views  on  the  particular  aspects  of  the 
^PHA  policy  question  I  commend  the  fol- 

■  lowing  to  their  attention : 

..ffXJti  AxswxBs  QTnumoNS  bt  ""*»■»«  oy  tbm 
■~  Bonaa  Bakkimq  amo  Cubbshct  Ooicmittki, 
;  >    MaacH  14,  1087     , 

-'>  BciBMOitctlve  HsxMs.  Xa  th«  late  M's 
,iiom»  flnandng  was  80%  PHA/VA  and  ao% 
».«onventloaal.    In   the   OO's   the  mix  is   re- 

■  VMMd — 30%  FHA/VA  and  80%  conventional. 
-  A  change  in  the  mix  of  the  40's  was  desirable; 

the  dramatic  nvenal  it  seems  to  us  may  be 
questioned. 


Among  the  reasons  for  this  change  Is  the 
emphaalw  by  the  government  on  standards 
of  construction  and.  the  length  of  time  for 
application  processing.  SIn<;e  the  sitiwtlon 
today  Is  BO  changed  from  20  years  ago — with 
local  codes  and  more  sophistleated  buyers — 
bow  would  you  react  to  a  suggestion  that 
FHA  shut  to  Tslying  on  the  local  financial 
institutions  .Xor  application  for  guarantees 
and.  standards  09ctrol,  and  rely  more  on 
the  aUo^jrance  of  participation  to  exert  na- 
.tlOntU  offlbe influence  7  Setting  standards  of 
-  fOrecKwure  and  delinquency,  as  well  as 
standards' ef  code  compliance  which  must  be 
met  to  qualify  for  parUclpation  in  the  FBA/ 
VA  guarantee,  are  already  local  matters. 
This  change  would  increase  efficiency  and 
decrease  required  personnel. 

Answer.  It  is  true  there  has  been  a  change 
In  recent  years  In  the  ratio  between  IiBA/VA 
home  mortgages  and  thoee  financed  conven- 
tlonany.  Aocording  to  national  estimates, 
itowever,  this  ratio  reached  its  highest  point 
in  1956,  when  41%  of  the  new  construction 
was  financed  with  an  PHA  or  VA  mortgage. 
The  ratio  was  82%  in  1949,  and  the  current 
ratio  is  about  17%. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  shift  from 
FHA/VA  mortgages  to  conventional  lending 
to  the  greatly  Increased  liberality  of  the 
tnxns  (low  downpayments,  long  amortlaa- 
tlon  periods)  under  which  conventional 
loans  are  being  made.  There  Is  less  inoenttve 
to  use  FHA  financing  when  liberal  mortgage 
terms  are  available  conventionally. 

In  past  years,  the  FHA  processing  time  for 
home  mortgages  may  have  been  an  influ- 
encing factor.  Today,  It  U  not  affecUng  the 
use  of  FHA  financing  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  FHA  [wocesses  applications 
for  home  mortgage  Insurance. 

We  do  not  interpret  the  decrease  In  the 
use  of  FHA  financing  as  an  indicaUon  that  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  FHA  to  serve  as 
tbe  pioneer  in  setting  and  developing  stand- 
ards for  home  mortgage  financing.  The  fact 
that  private  lenders  are  making  loans  on  a 
conventional  basts,  sixnilar  in  terms  to  those 
FHA  provides,  is  proof  that  the  FHA  Is  ac- 
c(Hnpllahing  Its  mission  of  establishing  the 
soundness  of  the  more  liberal  mortgage 
terms.  The  FELA  needs  to  stay  in  the  home 
financing  market  to  serve  as  a  yardstick  and 
standard  against  which  conventional  lending 
can  be  Ridged.  We  do  not  beheve  this  ^lA 
mission  can  be  accomplished  by  delegating  to 
local  lenders  the  responsibility  for  setting 
processing  standards  and  standards  for  delin- 
quency and  foreclosure. 

Most  Important  of  all,  it  should  be  noted 
that  during  recent  years,  more  than  40% 
of  all  new  homes  selling  for  less  than  $16,000 
have  been  financed  with  FHA-lnsured  loans; 
inside  metropolitan  areas  the  proportion  Is 
ever  higher.  And  the  FHA  has  continued 
to  serve  syedal  classes  of  need  in  Its  urban 
renewal,  relocation,  elderly,  cooperative,  mill, 
tary,  and  other  special  purpose  housing  pro- 
grams. Finally,  FHA  aid  continues  to  add 
an  Important  f\ind  mobility  factor  to  the 
entire  mortgage  market,  and  creates  an  ele- 
ment of  negotiability  that  Is  absent  In  con- 
ventional loans. 

ReprasenUtlve  Ham* a.  Secretary  Fowler 
recently  suggested  that  the  Congress  aban- 
don the  interest  ceilings  on  FHA  and  VA 
loans. 

Reports  now  available  on  studies  of  dis- 
count and  fee  point  sohedulee  indicate  that 
the  beneficial  results  sought  by  a  controlled 
interest  celling  are  largely  thwarted  and  to 
some  extent  distorted  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  homebuyer  by  the  local  factors  of  dis- 
counts and  fee  points. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Answer.  The  FHA  statutory  interest  celling 
on  home  mortgages  serves  as  a  governmental 
pToteotton  to  ths  homebnysr  against  exor- 
bitant interest  rates.  It  provides  uniformity 
In  the  Interest  rates  for  aU  FHA  Inanred  home 
loans. 


It  Is  true  that  fee  points  and  other  dls- 
cotmts  are  collected  by  lenders  in  connection 
with  FHA  transactions  to  compensate  for  the 
variations  among  localities  in  nxxiey  market 
conditions.  However,  any  discounts  col- 
laeted  are  obtained  from  parties  other  tfakn 
ttie  borrower.  FHA  regulations  prohibit  tte 
collection  of  discounts  from  the  homebuysr. 
The  lender  is  only  permitted  to  collect  from 
the  borrower  an  initial  service  charge  of  (2o 
or  one  percent  of  the  original  principal  mort- 
gage amount,,  whichever  is  the  greater,  in  the 
usual  FHA  home  mortgage  transacUoD. 
This  charge  may  be  increased  to  $60  or  3i^ 
percent  of  the  original  principal  mortgage, 
whichever  is  the  greater,  where '  new  con- 
struction Is  involved  and  the  lender  disburses 
loan  proceeds  and  inspects  the  property  dur- 
ing constaruetlon. 

We  do  not  believe  the  problems  relating  to 
discounts  would  be  solved  by  removing  in- 
terest oelUng  on  FHA  insiired  mortgagee. 
Diirlng  the  recent  period  of  stringency  in  the 
mortgage  market,  discounts  wsre  also  being 
collected  on  conventional  loans.  There 
would,  however,  be  justification  for  further 
flexibUity  in  ths  FHA-lnsured  multtfamily 
mortgage  programs,  particularly  those  which 
iiave  a  statutory  maximum  below  6  percent, 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XLTV 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a<k 
unanimous  oonsoit  that  the  gmtleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BZasmncKm]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  dralt  forces  the  relatively  lew  men 
who  are  asked  to  risk  their  lives  for  their 
coimtry  to  bear  the  financial  costs  of 
maintaining  our  armed  forces  as  weU. 
Tbe  draftee  Is  expected  to  subsidize  our 
defense  budget  by  accepting  low  pay  dur- 
ing his  first  2  yeatv  of  service.  This  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  reverse  Oovemment 
subsidy.  The  military  compensation  for 
the  men  in  the  lower  grades  Is  so  small 
that,  by  way  of  comparison,  Bruce  Chap- 
man, in  his  book,  "Wrong  Man  In  Uni- 
form," reported  that  an  Army  private's 
pay  of  $90.60  a  month  is  only  slightly 
more  "than  the  pay  of  a- peasant  on  s 
collective  farm  in  Rumania."  It  is  also 
below  the  $110  and  $112  a  month,  paid 
respectively  by  West  Germany  and  Can- 
ada to  their  new  recruits.  Is  It  any  won- 
der that  91  out  of  every  100  draftees  leave 
the  military  service  after  their  2  years 
have  expired? 

One  of  the  country's  most  distinguished 
economists.  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bifdth,  has  said  that  the  military  draft 
is  still  "a  device  by  which  we  use  com- 
pulsion to  get  young  men  to  serve  at  less 
than  the  market  rate  of  pay."  Oalbraith 
went  on  to  say  that — 

We  shift  the  cost  of  mUltary  service  from 
the  weH-to-do  taxpayers,  who  benefit  by 
lower  taxes,  to  the  impecunious  young 
draftee.  This  Is  a  highly  regressive  arrange- 
ment that  we  would  not  tolerate  in  any 
other  area.  Presumably,  freedom  of  choice 
here  as  elsewhere  wonld  be  worth  paying  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  p\it  an  end 
to  this  ridiculously  absurd  Methuselahan 
principle  of  military  compensation  which 
imposes  severe  financial  ha^rdshlps  oQ 
men  with  less  than  2  years'  service.   The 
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pay  for  Inductees  and  ItUtlal  enlistees 
should  be  substantially  raised. 


THE  TBACHSK  CORPS:  AN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL BARGAIN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(msent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  HotuurDl  may 
extend  bis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoed  and  Infilude  ejctran^m  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas?    ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  my  support  for  the 
Teacher  Corps.  I  was  privileged  to  vote 
for  It  last  year  when  We  enacted  so  many 
fine  education  programs.  One  of  the 
finest  of  them— the  one  which  shows  al- 
most unlimited  promise — waa  the  Teach- 
er Corps. 

We  had  an  opportimlty  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  Teacher  Corps  last  fall 
when  we  consid^red  its  authorization. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
sidered, debated,  and  approved  It.  Now, 
having  seen  it  working,  we  can  take  pride 
in  our  creation. 

Our  purpose  in  debating  bills  is  to  con- 
sider and  decide  upon  the  soundness  of 
the  program,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  carry  out  its  purpose, 
and  to  measure  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram against  the  expectations  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  favor  evaluating  established  and  op- 
erational programs  by  means  of  debate. 
It  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  way  to 
assure  that  money  will  be  spent  wisely. 
In  the  case  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  called 
by  Ufe  magazine  "the  best  bargain  in 
the  Federal  education  program,"  this  has 
clearly  been  the  case. 

If  we  fund  the  Teacher  Corps  for  a 
second  year  of  operation,  the  OfBce  of 
Education  will  recruit  an  additional  2.400 
spirited,  dedicated,  experienced  teachers 
as  well  as  qualified  college  graduates  to 
Join  the  present  cadre  of  1.200  Corps- 
men.  These  new  Corpsmen  will  then 
be  eiu-olled  for  2  years'  service  during 
which  they  will  be  made  available  to 
school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 
children  from  low-income  families.  The 
local  school  will  hire,  pay,  and  control 
the  Corpsmen  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  reimburse  the  school  district. 

Last  year  we  considered  the  merits  of 
a  Teacher  Corpis  and  decided  that  it  was 
needed  and  should  be  established.  Since 
then  the  program  hu  clearly  Justified 
our  approval  and  earned  our  extended 
support.  I  urge  not  only  Its  contlnua- 
ti(m  but  Its  expansion  so  that  more  of 
our  Nation's  most  desolate  classrooms 
will  be  served  by  these  dedicated  young 
people. 

THE  COURTS  SUPPORT  CRIME  AND 
CRIMINALS 


Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  tba  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IhSr.  WAOoomm]  may 


extend  his  rematks  at  this  point  ^  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiia  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frran  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  still  a  few  people  in  the  United 
States  who  believe  that  the  Congress  is 
somehow  to  blame  for  the  ever-Increas- 
ing ortme  rate.  Two  prime  examples  of 
how  the  courts  have  set  themselves  above 
the  decisions  of  the  Congress  were 
printed  In  the  Washington  Post  last  Fri- 
day and  this  morning. 

The  first  was  a  2-lnch  item  buried  in 
the  back  of  the  paper  stating  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  finally  given  up 
trying  to  require  the  Communist  Party 
to  register  as  Communists.  The  UJ5. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  last  year 
that  It  violated  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire Communists  to  registered  as  sub- 
versive. This  lunacy  must  have  pro- 
voked a  howl  of  laughter  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  second  item  was  another  shortle — 
this  time,  six  sentences — taking  notice  of 
the  fact  that  a  Justice  of  the  U£.  Court 
of  Appeals  In  Boston  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional the  amendment  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act  which  Congress  passed  last 
year  prohibiting  the  mutilation  or  de- 
struction of  a  draft  card. 

In  these  two  qjedfic  instances,  Con- 
gress tried  to  instill  some  respect  for 
order  and  law,  but  the  courts  will  not 
stand  for  it.  It  only  remains  now  to  see 
how  much  longer  this  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  is  going  to  tolerate  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  judiciary.  It  is  completely 
pointless  for  us  to  consider  any  anti- 
crime  bill,  piulicularly  the  pap  the  ad- 
ministration has  recently  proposed,  until 
we  take  care  of  the  first  problem,  the 
courts  and  their  dlsrewpect  for  any  proce- 
dure requiring  punishment  for  the  law- 
breaker. Until  we  curb  the  courts,  there 
is  no  point  to  further  efforts  to  curb  the 
criminals. 

The  two  items  I  refer  to  follow: 
Jusnca  Dkops  BnmasTioN  or  OoMMmnsr 
Paarr 

The  Justice  Department  abandoned  yes- 
terday a  14-year  effort  to  register  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  as  an  agent 
of   the  Kremlin. 

A,  Department  spokesman  said  it  would  not 
seek  Supreme  CJourt  review  of  an  appellate 
court's  reversal  of  the  second  conviction  of 
the  Party  for  falling  to  register  with  the  UJ5. 
Attorney  General. 

Yesterday  was  the  deadline  for  filing  for 
review  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruling  of  March  3  which,  in  effect,  extended 
FUth  Amendment  protections  against  self- 
mcrlminatlon  to  the  Party. 

Daarr   Cabd   BxramNO   Cass   Bsmakdcd 

Boston,  April  10. — A  Federal  appeals  judge 
ruled  unconstitutional  today  em  amendment 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act  which  prohibits 
the  mutilation  or  destruction  of  a  draft  card. 

Justice  Bailey  Aldrlch  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  said  the  amendment  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  decision  came  In  the  case  of  David 
Paul  O'Brien.  33.  of  Framlngham,  Mass.  He 
was  sentenced  to  six  years  In  prison  for  al- 
legedly burning  his  draft  card  In  public  laM 
year. 

The  appeals  court  upheld  O'Brlen'B  con- 
viction, bowever,  on  grounds  he  had  violated 
the  Sriectlve  Service  Act  by  not  having  his 


dretff  eard  In  his  piossesslon  at  all  times. 
Haxlnnun  penalty  on  Uiat  charge  is  five  years 
in  prison  andta  ♦lO.OOO  fine. 

Judge  Aldrlch  order^  the  case  returned  to 
U.S.  District  Court  with  instructions  to  vacate 
the  .six-year  term  and  impose  a  new  sen- 
ten(Se. 


INTEROCEANIC    CANAL    PROBLEM^ 
THE  CONGRESS  MUST  ACT 

lUx.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkoord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
gravest  questions  now  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  is  the  interoceanlc 
canal  problem.  In  the  diplomatic  field, 
representatives  of  our  Government  are 
negotiating  with  those  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  on  the  future  status  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  the  area  of  exploration, 
we  are  conducting  surveys  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  for  a  new  canal.  Despite 
the  Importance  of  the  canal  subject,  the 
mass  news  media  has  virtually  l^iored  it 
and  the  Senate,  which  is  a  part  of  thf 
treaty-making  power  under  our  Con- 
stitution, has  been  silent.  All  this  has 
left  the  people  of  our  country  con- 
fused and  seeking  enlightenment. 

During  the  Elsenhower  stdminlstra- 
tlon  it  w«w  thought  by  those  in  respon- 
sible authority  following  Panamanian 
invasions  eind  riots  in  the  Canal  Zone  that 
the  token  display  of  one  Panama  fiag 
alongside  our  own,  on  zone  territory, 
would  satisfy  the  claims  and  aspirations 
of  radicals  in  Parwuna— Indeed,  a  naive 
Juc^^nent. 

TbB  two  flags  were  accordingly  dis- 
played near  the  Tivoli  Hotel  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Did  that  satisfy  the  radical  ele> 
ments  in  Panama?  Par  from  It.  Tlie  fly- 
ing Only  whetted  their  appetite,  clamor, 
and  demands  for  more  extended  Pan- 
amanian authority  in  the  zone,  with  the 
display  of  the  Panama  flag  every- 
where the  UJ3.  flag  was  ofiB  dally  flown. 
Again  the  natloi\al  administration  ac- 
quiesced and  the  two  flags  were  thus 
raised  and  maintained  throughout  the 
Canal  Zone?  Did  this  satisfy  the 
radicals?  Far  from  It.  It  was  boldly 
pioclahned  by  their  leaders  that  these 
recognitions  by  our  Government  were 
proof  positive  that  the  Panamanian 
Government  was  entitled  to  immediate, 
full,  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  This,  if  granted,  would 
aimul  every  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
for  the  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  and  every  act  of  our 
occupation  since  1904  when,  under  lareaty 
provisions  and  congressional  enactment, 
our  Oovemment  assumed  control  over 
the  zone  territory  for  canal  and  protec- 
tive purposes. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see,  Just  as 
was  predicted  by  Informed  Members  of 
the  Congress,  that  a  small  beginning  In 
the  wrong  direction  opened  the  door  to 
destruction.  The  Panama  Canal  can- 
not be  maintained,  operated,  and  gov- 
erned efficiently  wtth  less  authority  than 
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that  granted  the  United  States  by  the 
1803  treaty.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  transpired  that  authorita- 
tive elements  in  our  own  Government 
who  have  so  basely  acquiesced  In  all  these 
erosive  processes  and  In  the  furtherance 
of  supine  and  suicidal  policy  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish  by  treaty  what 
could  never  be  obtained  by  the  normal 
process  of  congressional  enactment. 

In  the  exercise  of  our  treaty  authority, 
this  has  never  been  done  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  Panama  bat  for  the  sole  reason 
that  we  caimot  maintain,  operate,  sani- 
tate, and  protect  the  canal  with  less  au- 
thority than  that  granted  in  the  1903 
treaty.  This  viewpoint,  so  long  held  by 
our  ablest  statesmen  and  administra- 
tive authorities,  in  recent  years  has  al- 
together been  Ignored  by  oin- responsible 
officials  who  have,  In  fact,  adopted  the 
radical  aims  recently  and  currenUy  pro- 
claimed In  Panama  with  terroristic 
tactics.  Yet  these  Important  facts  have 
been  virtually  ignored  in  the  mass  news 
media  in  our  country  which  have  not 
sought  Information  from  the  best  in- 
formed sources. 

It  was  primarily  to  meet  the  situation 
of  massive  news  blockout  and  ex  parte 
propaganda  that  the  Congress  in  1966 
authorized  the  publication  as  House 
Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress,  of  a 
selected  assembly  of  my  addresses  under 
the  title  of  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Ques- 
tions." This  volume  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Government  document  depositories 
throughout  the  Nation,  m  addition,  it 
has  been  sent  to  key  o£Dcials  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  our  Government  and  ed- 
ucational institutions.  In  some  of  the 
latter.  It  \s  being  used  as  a  textbook. 

The  two  main  canal  issues,  as  histori- 
cally evolved,  are  obvious.  First,  site; 
and,  second,  type.  As  to  site,  the  strug- 
gles for  It  have  been  known  as  "battles 
of  the  routes";  ahd  as  to  type,  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "battles  of  the  levels."  Today, 
history  is  repeating  Itself  for  the  third 
time  in  the  present  century  with  practi- 
cally blU  the  old  argimients  and  confusion 
that  featured  the  earlier  debates  but  with 
an  added  complication  regarding  Canal 
Zone  sovereignty. 

Over  the  past  few  years  other  Mem- 
bers of  ti»  Congress  and  myself  have 
tried  to  make  clear  what  the  key  canal 
questions  are.  Though  stated  many 
times  on  previous  occasions,  I  shaJl  do  so 
again; 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility 
of  our  Government  to  safeguard  our 
treaty  based  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  ^ver  the  Canal  Zone  that  are 
indisputable  and  Indispensable  for  the 
continued  efficient  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Second,  the  major  increase  of  capacity 
and  operational  impiovement  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  through  the 
modification  of  the  third  locks  project — 
53  Stat.  1408 — to  consolidate  the  Pacific 
locks  and  -to  provide  a  summit-level 
lake  anchorage  in  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  At- 
lantic sector,  on  which  project  some 
t^S.OOO.OOO  was  expended  before  work 
was  discontinued  in  May  1942. 


Third,  the  question  of  &  new  Panama 
Canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design,  or 
modlQcatlon  thereof,  to  replace  the 
existing  catud. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  a  new  canal  at 
a  site  other  than  the  Canal  Zone. 

Though  bills  designed  to  meet  these 
questions  in  forthright  and  objective 
manner  were  introduced,  no  action  was 
taken  until  after  the  January  1964  Red- 
led  Panamanian  mob  assault  on  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  September  of  that  year, 
on  administrative  request  and  without 
adequate  debate,  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  8&-609 — 78  Stat.  990 — creat- 
ing a  flve-member  study  group  spedfl- 
cally  Instructed  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  one  predetermined  solution  of 
the  Interoceanlc  canal  problem — that  of 
the  so-called  sea-level  type.  Later,  on 
December  18.  1964,  the  President,  revers- 
ing his  previous  stand,  aiuiounced  the 
negotiation  of  an  entirely  new  treaty  on 
the  Panama  Csmal  that  would  recognize 
the  sovereignty — exclusive — of  Panama 
of  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 

In  two  addresses  to  this  House  on 
April  1  and  July  29.  1965,  on  the  subject. 
"Interoceanlc  Canal  Problem :  Inquiry  or 
Coverup?"  I  went  deeply  into  the  canal 
question,  including  the  legislative  history 
of  Public  Law  88-609.  Because  of  the 
pertinence  of  the  information  developed, 
I  would  urge  all  who  are  concerned  with 
canal  questions  to  read  the  indicated  ad- 
dresses, which  can  be  foimd  on  pages  428 
to  516  of  House  Document  No.  474,  89th 
Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcord.  In  addition,  I  would  suggest 
careful  study  of  a  very  able  address  be- 
fore the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  Capt.  C.  H. 
Schlldhauer,  on  "The  Problem  of  a  New 
Canal:  The  Beet  Solution,"  which  was 
quoted  on  July  IS.  1966.  in  an  address  to 
the  U.S.  Seruite  by  Senator  John  O. 
TowM  and  given  wide  distribution. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-609 
and  the  Executive  announcement  about 
the  plan  to  return  zone  sovereignty  to 
Panama  have  not  solved  the  problem  In- 
volved in  the  formulation  of  objective 
and  realistic  canal  policy  Instead  they 
have  complicated  them  and  emphasize 
the  need  for  adequate  action  by  the  Con- 
gress: To  this  end.  Representative  Wil- 
liam R.  Andbrson  of  Tennessee.  Frank  T. 
Bow.  of  Ohio;  Craig  HosmR  and  B.  F. 
SisK.  of  California;  and  myself  have  in- 
troduced new  bills  in  the  90th  Congress 
to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals  Com- 
mission. These  measures  were  approved 
in  19$6,  after  mature  consideration,  by 
the  American  Legion  In  a  notable  reso- 
lution. 

In  order  that  ttie  Congress  may  be 
fully  informed  concerning  the  matters 
above  discussed,  I  quote  the  text  of  the 
indicated  hills.  PubUc  Law  88-609.  the 
1960  American  Legion  resolution,  and 
Captain  SchiTdhauer's  addresses  as  facts 
of  my  remarks  and  invite  a  comparison  of 
the  provision  of  the  bills  with  those  of 
the  indicated  law.  The  documents  fol- 
low: 

A-tMl  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  CanalB  Cknn- 

mlsslon,  and  for  other  purpoeee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative*    of    the    Vnifed    States    of 

4.-meTica   in   CongretM   assembled.  That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Interoceanlc  Canala 
Commlasion  Act  of  i'99T'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  oommlaalon  ia  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  aa  .the  "Interoceanlc  Canala 
CommlMlon"  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the 
"CommlMlon"),  and  to  be  compoeed  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  foUows:  One  member 
■haJl  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line 
(active  or  retired)  of  the  United  States 
Army;  (xie  member  shall  be  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the 
United  states  Navy;  one  member  shall  be  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (actlye  or 
retired)  of  the  TTnlted  States  Air  Force;  one 
member  shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Corps  of  BoglnMrs  (retired)  of  the 
United  States  Army;  and  seven  members 
from  civil  life,  four  of  whcon  shall  be  persons 
learned  and  skUled  In  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  fnjm  clvU  life  as  Chairman. 
and  shall  flu  all  vacancies  on  the  Commission 
In  the  same  manner  aa  original  appoint- 
ments are  made.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  upon  the  completion  of  Its 
work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  eompensaUon  at  the  rate  of 
$30,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$28,600  per  *nnum.  each;  but  the  memben 
appointed  from  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Porce  sbaU  receive  only  such  eompensaUon. 
In  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as 
wUl  make  their  total  compensation  from  the 
United  Stated  CSS.SOO  each. 

Sec.  S.  The  Commission  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive Inveetlgation  and  study  of  all  problems 
involved  or  arising  In  connection  with  plans 
or  propoaala  for — 

(1)  an  Increase  In  the  capacity  and  opera, 
tlonal  efficiency  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptatlcm  of  the  third 
lock*  project  (SS  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a 
summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  In  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with 
that  in  the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modlfl- 
catlan  or  design  of  the  ezUting  facilities; 

(3>  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof: 

(3)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  canal  or 
canals  oonneoUng  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans: 

(4)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission; 

(6)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  wbloh 
may  be  deemed  essential  hereunder:  and 

(0)  estimate*  of  the  respective  costs  of 
the  undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
Inquiries  and  investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Conunlsslon  U 
authorized  to  utilize  any  ofllclal  reports, 
documents,  data,  and  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Government  and 
its '  officials;  and  the  Commission  ta  given 
power  to  designate  and  authorize  any  mem- 
ber, or  other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subp>ena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Informa- 
tion and  data,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents 
and  records  which  the  Commission  may 
deem  relevant  of  material  for  the  purposes 
herein  named.  Such  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence,  may  be  required  from  any  place 
m  ttie  United  BUtes,  or  aqy  territory,  or 
any  other  area  under  the  control  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  including  the 
C&aal  "Zone. 

Sec.  6.  The  Comiatsalon  shall  submit  to 
the  Preeldent  and  the  CoogreM,  not  later 
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than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact, 
ment  hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  Its  Investigations 
and  studies  hereunder,  with  recommenda- 
doDs;  and  may.  In  Its  discretion,  submit  In- 
terim reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  progress  of  lU  work. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain — 

( 1 )  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  interoceanlc  canal  or  canals 
wblch  the  Commission  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(2)  the  estimates  at  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
Its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and  plans 
osBsldered  by  the  Commission  and  embraced 
In  its  final  report;  and 

O)  such  information  as  the  CamjniSBlon 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect  to 
tbe  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  rights, 
prlvllegee,  and  oonceaelons,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projecta  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  a  sec- 
retary and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
neottsary  to  carry  out  its  functions,  who 
ihall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Oommlsslon 
and  shall  receive  compensation  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Aot  of  1949. 
ai  amended. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts,  or  advUers 
deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary  here- 
under, aa  limited  by  the  provisions  in  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  section  65a;  and  may 
make  expenditures.  In  accordance  with  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1049.  as  amended,  and 
Uje  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulti- 
tlons,  for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
members  of  the  Oommlsslon  and  Its  em- 
ployees while  away  from  their  homea  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business;  for  rent  of  quarters 
at  tbe  seat  of  government.  <Mr  elaewhere:  for 
pwBooal  services  at  the  seat  of  government. 
or  elsewhere;  and  for  printing  and  binding 
necessary  for  the  efficient  and  adequate  func- 
tions of  the  CommlfiElon  hereunder.  All  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  shaU  be  aUowed 
and  paid  upon  the  i>resentatlon  of  itemized 
vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  such  other  official  of 
tbe  Commission  as  the  Commission  may  des- 
ignate. 

Sac.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provlalons  and  purposes  of 
tUsAct. 

Stc.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
lor  an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
a  lite  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans"  (Public  Law  88-609.  78  Stat.  990). 
U  hereby  repealed. 


PuBUC  Law  88-000 
|88th    Congreea.    S.    2701.    Sept.   aa.    1964 

78  SUt.  9901 
An  Act  to  provide  for  an  Investigation  and 

study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  oonatruc- 

tlon  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^evresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
incident  la  authorized  to  appoint  a  Com- 
ouislon  to  be  compoeed  of  five  men  from 
Pfivate  life,  to  make  a  full  and  omnplete 
InvestigaUon  and  atudy.  Including  neoet- 
**ry  on-site  surveys,  and  oonsldenng  na- 
tional defense,  foreign  relations,  Intercoaatal 
*Mpping.  interoceanlc  shipping,  and  such 
other  matters  aa  they  may  determine  to  be 


Important,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  feasibility  of,  and  the  most  suitable  site 
for,  the  oonatructlon  of  a  sea  level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana; 
the  best  means  of  constructing  such  a  canal, 
whether  by  conventional  or  nuclear  excava- 
tion, and  the  estimated  cost  thereof.  The 
President  shall  designate  as  Chairman  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  la  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  InstnunentaUty  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  to  obtain  such  services  as  it  deems  neces- 
iiary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  56a). 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  tbe 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress  on 
July  31. 1965,  with  respect  to  Ite  progress,  and 
each  year  thereafter  untU  the  completion  of 
Its  duties.  The  President  shall  submit  such 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  be  deems 
advisable.  The  Commission  shaU  continue 
until  the  President  determines  that  its  duties 
are  completed,  but  not  later  than  June  30. 
1968. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
not  to  exceed  $17,500,000. 

Approved  September  22.  1964. 

LEGISLATIVE  RISTORT 

Houae  Report  No.  1706  (Comm.  on  Merchant 

Marine  A  Fisheries) . 
Senate   Report   No.    968    (Comm.   on   Com- 
merce). 
Congressional  Record,  Vol.  110  (1964): 
Mar.  30:  Considered  and  passed  Senate. 
Aug.  12;   Considered  in  House. 
Sept.    1:    Oonaldered    and    passed    House, 
amended. 

Sept.  6:  Senate  concurred  In  Hoxiae  amend- 
ments. 

I  Forty-eighth  annual  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion,  Washington,  D.C.; 
August  30,  31-September  1,  1966] 

BcsoLimoN  No.  547 

Committee :  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:  Panama  Canal. 

Whereas,  in  a  Joint  statement  cm  Septem- 
ber 24. 1965,  Preoldenta  Johnson  of  the  United 
States  and  Robles  of  Panama  announced 
that  the  two  countries  were  negotiating  new 
treaties  with  respect  to  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  and  a  new  "sea-level"  canal  which 
might  be  constructed  across  Panama;  and 

Whereas,  that  statement  made  clear  that 
the  1903  treaty  "wUl  be  abrogated"  and  that 
Its  replacement  "will  terminate  after  a  spec- 
ified number  of  years  or  on  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  sea-level  canal  whichever 
occurs  first; "  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  assurance  at  this  time 
that  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
wUl  be  determined  to  be  feasible,  either  In 
Panama  or  elsewhere  In  the  area,  or  that  » 
satisfactory  treaty  respecting  such  new  canal 
can  be  secured  so  as  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  necessary  righta  for  its  effec- 
tive operation  and  protection;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  Interim,  this  altuatlon 
places  In  serious  Jeopardy  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  existing  canal; 
and 

Whereas,  the  CongreaslonaUy  authorized 
Commission  currently  studying  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  new  Interoceanlc 
canal  la  restricted  to  studies  relative  to  a 
"sea-level"  canal;  and 

Whereas,  various  proposals,  such  as  one 
known  aa  the  "Terminal  Lakes  Plan,"  have 
been  advanced  for  the  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal,  based  upon  study  by 
competent  students  of  many  years  experi- 
ence in  maintaining  and  operating  the  Canal; 
aad 

Whereas,  such  proposals  would  not  require 
a  new  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 


and  would  not  Jeopardize  the  U.*.  rlghtt  tti 
tbe  Canal  Zone;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  August  30,  Sl-September  1,  1987,  Thst 
the  American  Legion  (1)  reaffirms  its  sup- 
port of  the  basic  and  still  existing  provisions 
of  the  1903  treaty,  and  the  continued.  Indis- 
pensable sovereign  control  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone;  (2)  urges  the 
enactment  of  legislation  (similar  to  the 
Anderson-Flood -Bow  bills  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) to  establish  an  Independent,  broadly- 
based  "Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission," 
having  as  its  mandate  the  examination  of  all 
tangible  pocslbllltles  for  improving  and  in- 
creasing trans-Isthmian  transit  capacity,  fol- 
lowed by  appropriate  recommendations,  and 
(3)  Tirges  that,  tmtll  such  a  oommlsslon  Is 
duly  created  and  makes  its  report,  all  further 
negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
be  deferred. 

The  PaoBLXH  of  a  New  Canal:   TfecE  Best 
SoLxmoN 

(Address  by  Capt.  C.  H.  Schlldhauer,  USNR, 
retired,  before  the  Panama  Canal  Society 
of  Washington.  D.C..  May  21.  1966) 
Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  Naturally,  the  thoughts  of 
all  of  us  are  directed  to  the  question  of  a  new 
Isthmian  Canal,  either  at  the  present  route 
or  at  some  other  location.  Because  of  the 
grave  importance  of  the  subjects  Involved,  I 
venture  to  give  you  my  own  views  on  the 
matter  of  the  best  solution  tnistlng  that 
they  will  be  considered  objectively.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  has  been 
legislation  providing  for  consideration  of 
only  one  solution,  the  canal  matter  Is  of 
such  vast  consequence  that  any  inquiry  pur- 
porting to  be  comprehensive  should  consider 
other  treatments.  In  so  doing,  the  key  issues 
are  site  and  type;  and  I  shaU  express  views 
which.  I  believe,  reflect  the  Judgment  of  most 
of  the  survivors  of  the  construction  of  tbe 
present  canal,  including  engineers  so  en- 
gaged. All  these  can  appraise  the  problem 
realistically  because  of  their  Intimate  ex- 
perience with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  extreme 
difficulties  which  accompanied  the  original 
construction.  In  this  connection,  I  especiaUy 
refer  to  the  tremendous  question  of  slides, 
which  would  be  vastly  enlarged  in  any  effort 
to  go  deeper  into  the  earth  for  a  so-called 
"sea  level"  project  if  the  present  site  should 
be  recommended  as  now  seems  most  likely  or 
in  any  other  area. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  published 
about  inter-oceanic  canal  problems.  Writers 
have  vied  with  one  another  to  make  the  sub- 
ject appear  new  but,  as  experienced  students 
of  Isthmian  history  well  know,  the  major 
questions  involved  are  old.  The  only  new 
feature  in  the  equation  Is  a  new  crop  of  ad- 
vocatee  and  diplomats  who  have  Ignored  the 
lessons  of  experience  and  have  proceeded 
purely  on  the  theoretical  considerations. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  traffic  on 
Augxist  16,  1914,  yet,  within  ten  years,  the 
subject  of  tbe  type  of  canal,  deeplte  a  moet 
careful  evaluation  ot  the  matter,  was  still 
being  agitated.  In  a  letter  on  May  81, 1924,  to 
former  Chief  Engineer  John  F.  Steveas,  who 
had  designed  the  Panama  Canal  and  brought 
the  project  to  a  point  where  Ita  success  was 
certain,  Qovemor  Jay  J.  Morrow,  one  of  Its 
ablest  governors,  made  this  Incisive  and 
prophetic  statement: 

"The  sea-level  project  Is  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  apparently  there  wUl  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  it,  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  scheme  with- 
in practicable  limits  of  time  and  cost  may  be 
demonstrated." 

The  years  passed.  With  tbe  approach  of 
World  War  n,  our  authorities  became  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  sought  legislation  for  increasing 
Its  capacity  through  the  construction  of  what 
was  described  as  the  Third  Locks  Project. 
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Aotboclfed  i&  1038  ftt  a  cost  of  #277.000,000 

after  InsvUBclent  study  and  Inadequate  1q- 
VMUg&tlons,  ttilB  proposal  provided  for  one 
Bet  of  larger  locks  (140'  x  1200'  x,  60')  near 
each  of  Ute  existing  locks  but  some  what  re- 
moved from  them  and  for  connecting  the  new 
locks  with  the  existing  channels  by  means  of 
by-pass  channels.  (H.  IX>c.  No.  210,  76th 
Cong.,  Ist  Session.) 

The  proposed  arrangement  at  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  canal  was  logical  because  it  dupli- 
cated a  sound  layout  that  has  been  tested  by 
more  than  50  years  of  successful  operation  at 
Oatun.  At  the  Pacific  end,  however,  the 
original  third  lock  channel  plan  had  three 
sharp  bends  that  would  have  created  op- 
erating problems  and  navigational  hazards  of 
the  gravest  character.  This  appraisal  Is 
btsed  on  navigational  experience,  study  and 
observation,  including  many  transits  of  the 
Panama  Cein&l  on  naval  vessels.  Also,  it 
should  be  especially  noted  that  this  project 
had  undisclosed  features  for  converting  the 
canal  to  sea  level  according  to  a  plan  that 
bad  been  neither  comprehensively  studied 
nor  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress  I 

Active  construction  started  in  1940  and  was 
placed  on  a  rush  basis  imtil  it  was  suspended 
m  May  1942  after  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $76,000,000  mostly  on  lock  site  excava- 
tions at  Qatun  and  Mlrafiores.  Fortunately, 
no  excavation  was  undertaken  on  the  Pacific 
side  at  Pedro  Miguel,  which  left  the  way  open 
for  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  project  in  the 
light  of  marine  experience  before  it  was  too 
late. 

The  Panama  Canal  at  that  time  was  the 
scene  of  tremendous  activities  in  connection 
with  its  military  protection  and  the  transit 
of  our  naval  vessels  to  and  from  combat  areas 
In  the  Pacific.  These  demands  created  keen 
Interest  among  canal  authorities,  both  op- 
erating and  engineering  in  the  study  of  canal 
c^>erational,  navigational  and  engineering 
problems  with  regard  to  planning  as  derived 
from  lesBons  learned  under  war  conditions. 

Eventually,  these  efforts  inspired  the  de- 
velopment in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
Itself  of  what  today  is  known  as  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Lock  Plan,  wMch  proposal  would 
consolidate  all  Pacific  locks  In  one  set  south 
of  Mlrafiores  similar  to  the  existing  layout  at 
Oatun  and  provide  a  summit-level  lake  an- 
chorage In  the  Pacific  sector  to  serve  as  a 
trafllo  reservoir. 

Beoognized  Immediately  by  respected  canal 
engineers  as  the  greatest  single  contribution 
in  the  way  of  canal  planning  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  Bohlo  Dam  and  Locks  to  Gatim 
to  form  Oatun  Lake,  the  proposal  attracted 
wide  support  from  navigation  interests  that 
use  the  canal,  including  local  naval  authori- 
ties and,  eventually.  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox. 

In  its  study  of  the  plan,  the  Navy  De- 
partment sent  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  a  member  of  the  Oeneral  Board 
to  the  Canal  Zone  to  look  It  over  in  the 
field.  The  Oeneral  Board  recommended 
strong  Naval  support  of  the  plan  and,  In 
Its  principal  report,  made  this  significant 
statement:  "The  Oeneral  Board  is  much 
impressed  by  the  great  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence ta  favor  of  the  lock  type  and  con- 
siders that  the  opinions  presented,  support«d 
as  they  are  by  experience,  fully  Justify  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea  of  a  sea- level  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Paxuuna."  (Comacs- 
sioif  Ai.  RSOOBO.  vol.  111.  pt.  6,  pp.  «767-«78«.) 

Extensive  studies  at  the  time  In  the  Oanal 
Zone,  and  later  in  the  Navy  Department, 
showed  the  lake-lock  design  to  be  the  bectt 
canal  plan  for  the  transit  of  vessels  prac- 
ticable of  achievement,  and  at  "compara- 
tively low  cost",  estimated  in  1948  at  less 
than  1300,000,000  and  without  the  aeoeesity 
for  negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 
The  last  Is  a  paramount  consideration. 

Eventually,  the  terminal  lake  proposal  was 
submitted  on  September  7,  1943,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  President  Franklin  D. 


Roosevelt,  wbo  Indicated  his  approval  of  it 
as  a  poHtr.7ar  project.  It  was  subsequently 
approved  In  principle  by  two  Governors  of 
the  Panama  Canal  as  the  preferred  form  for 
the  modification  of  the  authorized  Third 
Locks  Project  to  meet  future  navigational 
needs. 

Upset  by  the  wide  koceptance  of  the 
terminal  lake  idea  for  a  new  lake-lock  type 
canal,  advocates  of  the  old  and  rejected  "sea- 
level"  plan,  after  the  startling  advent  of  the 
atomic  bomb  In  1946.  seized  upon  that  nu- 
clear developiment  as  the  psychological  lever 
for  obtaining  legislation  for  a  canal  Inquiry 
under  a  statute,  the  bill  for  which  was 
drafted  by  themselves  at  the  height  of  pub- 
lic hysteria. 

The  ensuing  act  of  the  Congress  (Public 
Law  280.  79th  Congress,  approved  December 
28,  1945)  directed  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  make  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  means  for  increasing  Its 
capacity  and  "security"  to  meet  future  needs 
of  interoceanic  commerce  and  "national  de- 
fense"; and  alsq  for  a  restudy  of  the  Third 
Locks  Project,  and  a  study  of  oanals  at  other 
locations. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  "security"  factor 
Inserted  In  the  bill  by  advocates  of  the  "sea- 
level"  type,  the  194fl-7  investigators  inter- 
preted this  factor  as  paramount  and  con- 
trolling, and  money  costs  not  a  "governing 
consideration"  and  sympathetic  propagan- 
dists urged  it  as  a  "mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress I"  According  to  informed  members  of 
the  Congress  at  that  time,  this  was  a  far 
more  extreme  Interpretation  of  the  statute 
than  was  intended  by  the  Congress  which 
enacted  it. 

The  report  of  this  Inquiry  was  submittsd 
in  1947.  As  exi>ected.  It  recommended  only 
the  so-called  Sea-Level  Project  in  the  Canal 
Zone  on  an  alignment  different  from  the 
existing  channel  for  major  oanal  construc- 
tion, initUlly  estimated  to  cost  $2,483,000,000 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  Its  alleged  greater 
"security".  It  Ignored  such  matters  as  the 
vital  treaty  question  involved,  and  what 
would  be  its  costs  for  a  huge  indonnity  to 
Panama,  a  greatly  Increased  annuity,  and  the 
effect  on  tolls,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  maritime  Interests  that  lue  the 
canal  or  by  our  over  burdened  taxpayers.  No 
wonder,  such  report  failed  to  receive  Presi- 
dential approval!  When  President  Truman 
transmitted  It  on  December  1,  1947,  to  the 
Congress,  he  did  so  without  comment  or  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  Congress  took  no 
action  thereon,  not  even  authorizing  its 
printing.  Three  years  later,  in  the  Act  of 
1990,  the  Congress,  on  its  own  Initiative,  re- 
organized the  Panama  Oanal  enterprise,  plac- 
ing it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

As  time  passed,  transits  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  increased,  and  by  1964  Its  capacity 
was  approaciUng  saturation.  On  Executive 
recommendations,  without  adequate  hear- 
ings, debate  <x  information,  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  88-908,  88th  Congress, 
approved  September  22,  1984,  under  ex- 
traordinary clrcumstaiHses  for  so  gravely  Im- 
portant a  matter. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  this  law  was 
passed  by  voice  vote  without  debate;  in  the 
House,  under  a  nUe  procedure  that  pre- 
vented adequate  debate  on  the  vital  Issue. 
Moreover,  the  House  acted  without  the  bene- 
fit of  published  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that 
conducted  them  and  those  hearings  to  this 
day  have  never  been  printed!  "■ 

The  statute  authorized  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  so-called  "commission"  of  five  men 
not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  constructing  only 
a  "sea-level"  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  action,  unwisely 
restrictive  and  unprecedented  In  character, 
served  to  exclude  from  consideration  the  so- 
lution that  many  competent  independent  and 
experienced  engineers  and  other  experts  con- 


sidered to  be  the  best  and  most  economic 
solution  when  the  problem  Is  evaluated  from 
all  kwy  angles. 

Tbls  body  Is  now  functioning.  It  is  not 
the  Independent  and  broadly-based  commis- 
sion that  situation  requires  and  as  was  em- 
ployed in  the  building  of  the  present  canal. 
The  sea-level  interests  because  of  the  alleged 
vulnerability  of  the  present  high-level  lake- 
lock  type  canal  are  using  the  1964  enactment 
to  advance  the  1947  "sea-level"  recommen- 
dations with  utter  disregard  of  costs  or  con- 
sequences as  a  "msjidate  from  the  Con- 
gress" for  the  second  time  since  World 
War  n. 

Meanwhile,  the  proper  handling  of  the 
overall  inter-oceanic  question  has  been  com- 
plicated by  a  series  of  developments  affect- 
ing the  Isthmus  that  started  when  Alger  Hiss 
of  the  State  Department  in  1946  listed  the 
Canal  Zone  as  an  "occupied  area,"  thereby 
classifying  It  as  a  non-United  States  pos- 
session. Then  followed  In  1953  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Eisenhower-Remon  treaty  of 
1965,  which  was  supposed  to  end  Panama- 
nian demands  for  years  to  come.  But  efforts 
to  appease,  as  was  foreseen  by  informed 
members  of  the  Congress  and  others,  only 
resulted  In  greater  effort  to  extort.  Today 
we  are  In  the  process  of  negotiation  with 
Panama  for  new  treaties  affecting  the  canal 
that  would  cede  back  to  that  country  full 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  As  to  that, 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  disaster  for  the 
continued  efficient  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  or  to  Panama  it- 
self. It  would  be  far  better  for  Panama  if 
the  United  States  stayed  on  the  Isthmus  In 
perpetuity,  for  our  presence  there  is  the  only 
guaranty  for  its  continued  Independence. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  United 
States  would  never  have  undertaken  to  con- 
struct the  Panama  Canal  except  tmder 
condltlona  of  complete  and  perpettial  con- 
trol. Moreover,  long  experience  on  the 
Isthmiis  shows  that  the  present  canal  could 
not  have  been  built  nor  subsequently 
maintained  and  operated  with  requisite  effl- 
clency  with  lees  authority  than  our  govern- 
ment hsa  exercised  under  the  1903  Treaty. 
This  Is  In  no  sense  Imperialism  but  plain 
common  sense,  for  our  responsibilities  re- 
quire adequate  authority. 

As  to  the  original  decision  of  our  govsm- 
ment  for  the  high-level  lake-lock  plan,  the 
wisdom  of  It  has  been  completely  established. 
It  was  not  a  fly-by-nlght  action  by  Irreepon- 
Bible  and  incompetent  officials  or  a  political 
compromise  as  claimed  by  some  propagan- 
dists but  a  reasoned  decision  after  the  full- 
est consideration  by  some  of  the  best  en- 
gineers and  ablest  statemen  that  our  country 
ever  produced,  after  extensive  debates  In  tiie 
Congress. 

TTie  principal  arguments  used  by  "sea- 
level"  advocates  during  United  States  con- 
trol have  always  been  of  hypothetical  mili- 
tary character,  "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense"; not  the  actual  problems  of  naviga- 
tion and  operations. 

During  the  1904-06  "battle  of  the  levels", 
it  was  the  alleged  "vulnerability"  of  the 
high-level  plan  to  naval  gunfire,  which  was 
an  ImporUnt  factor  In  causing  the  division 
of  ths  Pacific  locks  In'o  two  sets  separated 
by  the  Intermediate  level  Mlrafiores  Lake— 
the  major  error  In  the  design  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Parenthetically.  I  may  add  that  the 
consoUdatlon  of  the  two  seU  of  Pacific  Locks 
were  originally  urged  by  Clilef  Engmeer 
John  F.  Stevens  In  1906  and  later  attempted 
by  colonel  William  L.  Slbert  but  was  not 
done  becaxise  of  public  pressure  In  tha 
United  States  for  Immediate  action. 

In  1930.  it  was  the  alleged  danger  of  enemy 
bombing  attacks  that  led  to  the  hasty  au- 
thorization of  the  Third  Looks  Project  and 
Its  Hazardous  channel  layout,  and.  as  pre- 
viottBly  indicated,  without  adequate  study  of 
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the  crucial  iiarlgatlooal  and  oporational  fea- 
tures involved. 

In  1946.  It  was  the  alleged  greater  "secu- 
rity'  of  the  "sea-level"  type  against  destruc- 
tion by  nuclear  attack,  which  fallacious 
premise  has  been  extensively  exposed  in  the 
Congress. 

In  1964,  It  was  the  alleged  greater  "vulner- 
ability" of  the  high  level  plan  to  destruction, 
even  by  "two  sticks  of  dynamite". 

Thus,  it  Is  abundantly  evident  that  advo- 
cates of  a  "sea-level'  canal  adjust  thslr 
terminology  and  Justlflcatlons  to  their 
needs  for  advancing  their  predetermined  ob- 
jective. They  never  mention  the  obvious 
(acts  that  nothing  can  be  constructed  of  in- 
destructible proportions,  that  the  greatest 
dangers  in  any  type  of  canal  In  the  entire 
Canal  Zone  are  massive  slides,  that  the  criti- 
cal slide  area  is  in  the  high  central  mass,  and 
that  any  canal,  regardless  of  design,  can  be 
destroyed  by  nuclear  attack.  Nor  do  these 
advocates  ever  give  the  costs  and  complica- 
tions involved  in  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ditions for  constructing  a  "sea-level"  under- 
taking in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  project  is 
not  covered  by  existing  treaty  and  would  re- 
quire a  new  one. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  "sea  level"  ad- 
vocates ignore  the  fact  that  the  design  that 
they  have  in  mind  Is  not,  in  any  sense,  an 
open  strait,  such  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
but  that  tidal  locks  and  many  miles  of  lateral 
dams,  diversion  channels,  and  flood  control 
structures  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  channel, 
would  be  necessary.  They  also  ignore  these 
(acts:  (1)  that  a  greatly  deepened  cut  re- 
quired by  the  so-called  "sea-level"  design 
would  present  a  greater  peril  for  nuclear  at- 
tack than  the  existing  canal  and  (2)  that,  as 
warned  by  the  Board  of  Consultants,  Isth- 
mian Canal  Studies,  1967-60.  there  would  be 
•■serious  danger  of  a  long  Interruption  to 
traffic  •  •  •"  (Ho.  Rept.  No.  1960,  88th  Cong. 
2nd  Bess.,  p.  6.  para.  16) .  Such  lack  of  forth- 
rlghtness  In  a  matter  so  grave.  Is  Indeed.  In- 
comprehensible and.  m  fact,  constitutes  a 
betrayal  of  our  own  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheric Interests.  Including  those  of  Panama 
Itself. 

In  following  the  canal  subject  closely  over 
a  period  of  years,  1  have  read  extensively  In 
the  CoNcasssiONAi,  Rkcoko  many  of  the 
thoughtful  objectives  addresses  and  state- 
ments of  Representative  Dainiit  J.  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  writings  and 
utterances  of  distinguished  and  informed 
authors.  In  the  quality  of  their  documenta- 
tion, clarity  of  expression  and  force  of  argu- 
ments, Congressman  Flood's  oontributlons 
on  the  canal  question  are  unique  In  our  his- 
tory and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  wish 
to  understand  the  canal  problem.  As  sum- 
marized by  him  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  1.  1966,  the  key 
Issues  In  the  Isthmian  question  are  obvious 
and  simple. 

Plrst,  the  transcendent  responsibility  of  our 
Oovernment  to  safeguard  the  Indli^nsalde 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
as  granted  under  the  1908  Treaty. 

Second,  the  subject  of  the  major  Increase 
of  capacity  and  c^erational  Improvement  of 
the  existing  high-level  lake-lock  canal 
through  modifying  the  Third  Locks  Project 
to  provide  a  summit  lake  and  anchorage  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond 
with  the  layout  at  Oatun.  on  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  some  $78,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  has  been  spent  on  look  site 
excavations  only  at  Oatun  and  Mlrafiores. 
The  major  part  of  these  excavations  can  be 
utilized  tmder  the  proposed  lake-lock  plan. 

Third,  the  matter  of  a  new  Pantuna  Oanal 
or  so-called  "sea-level"  design  to  replace  the 
present  canal,  which.  In  addition  to  other 
structures  previously  mentioned,  requires 
tidal  locks  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
where  the  tidal  range  has  a  maximum  0(f  39 
leet 


Fourth,  the  qossUon  of  a  new  canal  at 
another  site  In  Panama  or  Colomlita  or 
Nicaragua. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  the  1964  canal 

statute,  three  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
present  Congress  by  Representatives  Andkb- 
soK  of  Tennessee,  Bow  of  Ohio  and  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania  to  create  an  Independent  and 
broadly-based  Interoceanic  Canals  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  and  study  of  all  prob- 
lems involved  or  arising  In  connection  with 
plans  or  proposals  for: 

An  Increase  In  the  capacity  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third  Locks 
Project  (63  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  summit- 
level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with  that  In 
the  Atlantic  end.  or  by  other  modification  or 
design  of  the  existing  facilities; 

llie  construction  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof; 

The  construction  and  ownership,  by  the 
United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

You  win  note  that  these  bills  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  major  improvement  of  the 
present  Panama  Canal  through  modification 
of  the  Third  Lock  Project.  This  is  not  in- 
cluded In  the  1964  statute  which  only  refers 
to  a  "sea-level"  canal  to  meet  future  require- 
ments. The  enactment  of  these  bills,  to  in- 
clude consideration  of  increasing  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  present  canal,  should  be 
included  in  the  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  canal  problems.  The  In- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  leee  expensive  and  functionally 
superior  high-level  lake-lock  canal  to  meet 
the  basic  requirements  mentioned  In  the 
statute  cannot  be  overlooked  In  any  Inquiry 
that  purports  to  be  "full  and  complete." 
Moreover,  It  should  be  Independent. 

The  high-level  lake-lock  type  of  modern- 
ization, when  considered  from  all  angles, 
offers  the  best  solution.  Besides  it  could  pay 
its  way  while  the  necessary  improvements  are 
made.  In  contrast,  a  "sea-level"  tidal  lock 
canal  must  be  completed  to  fuU  dimensions 
at  one  and  Its  enormous  construction  cost 
would  be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  na- 
tional debt  for  a  very  long  time,  to  which 
mtist  be  added  the  diplomatic  costs  for  a 
new  treaty. 

Indeed,  meeting  the  canal  problem  by  the 
major  Improvement  of  the  existing  lock-type 
canal  would  Inure  to  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  Panama  by  keeping  the  canal  on  the 
Isthmus  preventing  the  destruction  of 
Panamanian  economy,  and  Insuring  the  con- 
tinued Independence  of  Panama  Itself. 

My  uncle  and  his  top  level  associates  In 
building  the  Panama  Canal  were  not  men 
moved  by  sentiment  In  making  crucial  de- 
cisions but  tough-minded  realists.  They, 
like  those  who  follow  the  sea,  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  powerful  forces  of  nature,  so 
often  exhibited  at  Panama  In  the  form  of 
massive  slides.  Were  they  here  today,  they 
would  not  be  influenced  by  any  sentimental 
feeling  evoked  by  saving  their  own  work  but 
only  by  the  intrinsic  realltlee  of  the  situation 
that  they  so  well  understood.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  from  many  conversations 
with  him  that  they  would  favor  the  lake- 
lock  plan  that  I  have  discussed  as  the  proper 
solution  and  would  oppose  the  resurrected 
idea  of  a  so-called  "sea-level"  canal,  which 
would  require  an  unprecedented  expendltxire 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  open  a  veritable 
box  of  Pandora  of  difficulties  of  every 
character.  I,  therefore,  believe  that  the 
wisest  and  beet  solution  is  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent canal  and  enlarge  Its  capacity  and  im- 
prove its  operations  to  meet  future  needs  of 
shipping  by  means  of  the  Indicated  high-level 
lake-lock  design. 


LBQAL  AID  FOR  THE  POOR'-.'?r;e 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asl;: 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  gentleman^ 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Mkxds]  may  ex».^ 
tend  hlfi  remarks  at  this  point  In  the ' 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objjsction  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaa  , 
from  Arkansas?  .' ' 

There  was  no  objection.  "^ 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal 
services  program  ocsitlnues  to  win  rec- 
ognition as  a  vitally  important  and 
highly  effective  arm  of  the  community 
action  program.  An  article  by  James  C. 
Millstone,  appearing  In  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  on  March  26.  describes 
the,  outstanding  work  being  done  by 
legal  services  attorneys,  and  suggests  the 
fundamental  long-range  significance  of 
their  efforts. 

As  I  know  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  wish  to  give  close  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  against  poverty  and 
Injustice  being  made  by  OBO's  legal 
services  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Millstone's  article  be  In-- 
cluded  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Lawtkxs  Give  Am  to  Pooe — Ikfobtant  R«- 

roasis   t»  TRK  Law   ConLO  Hzlp  Rnmci 

Nation's  Povxktt 

(By  James  C.  MlUstone) 

Washington.  Iilarch  26. — ^The  distance 
from  the  poorhouse  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  shrank  perceptibly  this  week 
amid  mounting  evidence  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  nation's  paupers  finally  at* 
beginning  to  find  each  other. 

Government  agencies  like  the  Office  of 
EconcHnlc  Opportunity  and  private  organiza- 
tions like  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund  are  moving  together  to  as- 
sert the  legal  rights  of  the  poor. 

Commentators  regard  the  trend — labeled  a 
"new  wave"  by  the  Harvard  Law  Review — 
as  potentially  significant  from  two  stand- 
points ;  It  promises  Important  reforms  in  tb» 
law  to  assure  Justloe  for  the  poor  and  tt 
could  profoundly  affect  the  national  osim- 
palgn  to  reduce  poverty. 

"What  we  want  to  do,"  says  Earl  Johnson 
Jr.,  director  of  OEO  legal  services  program. 
"Is  to  rilmlnate  the  laws  and  practices  that 
make  and  keep  people  poor." 

The  movement  promises  to  rock  long- 
standing institutions  and  activities  that 
traditionally  have  rested  on  the  thesis  that 
all  the  rights  are  on  the  side  of  the  nonpoor. 

Under  most  standard  public  hotislng  prac- 
tice, for  example,  a  tenant  may  be  put  out 
of  a  project  for  no  stated  reason.  In  most 
welfare  systems,  an  Investigator  may  call  at 
the  home  of  a  client  at  3  a.m.  to  try  to  prove 
that  a  supposedly  missing  husband  Is  still 
around.  Most  cities  pay  no  attention  to  the 
Boak-the-poor  credit  practices  of  sharp  busi- 
ness operators. 

The  law  looked  the  other  way  In  the  past. 
As  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
nan  Jr.  put  it  in  a  recent  talk,  "our  prof easion 
for  too  long  presented  the  image  of  begrudg- 
ing o\ir  professional  talents  to  those  who 
couldnt  pay  their  way." 

In  the  past  two  years,  agencies  offering 
legal  help  to  the  poor  have  Increased  their 
spending  from  $5,000,000  to  $30,000,000  a  year, 
but  that  still  represents  lees  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  funds  spent  for  legal  services  of 
all  kinds  In  the  nation.  The  poor.  It  should 
be  noted,  make  up  28  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

A  case  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  on 
Tuesday  was  a  promising  symbol  of  the  new 
trend.  It  was  brought .  by  Mrs.  Joyce  O. 
Thorpe,  a  Negro  mother  of  three,  who  was 
evicted    trocn    her    public    botislng   project 
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apartment  In  Durham,  N.C..  In  August  lOOS. 
Mrs.  Thorpe  suapected  that  she  waa  barred 
becaiue  she  bad  helped  found  a  tenant  or- 
g&nlHitton,  but  the  city  bousing  authority 
gave  DO  reason  for  Its  action. 

In  bar  suit,  Mrs.  Thorpe  Insisted  that  the 
action  violated  her  constitutional  rights  l>e- 
cauae  It  denied  her  a  hearing,  an  opportunity 
to  refute  any  complaints  against  her  and  the 
benefits  of  the  federal  program  for  low-In- 
come families. 

Her  attorney,  James  M.  Nabrlt  in  of  New 
York,  told  the  nine  Justices :  "ThU  la  the  flrst 
supreme  Court  case  in  the  30  years  this 
country  has  had  public  hoxislng  In  which 
tenants  have  been  In  a  poeiUon  to  assert 
their  rights.  That,  your  honors,  is  because 
public  hovising  tenants  have  no  money." 

The  reason  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  able  to  bring 
the  case  this  far  was  that  It  was  taken  over 
by  the  Legal  Defense  Fund,  an  organization 
founded  in  1939  to  develop  legal  precedents 
in  the  field  of  dvU  rights.  Some  months 
ago.  the  fund  decided  to  embark  on  a  similar 
program  for  the  poor,  and  when  the  Focd 
Foundation  gave  the  fund  »1.000,000  last  No- 
vember, the  group  was  able  to  establish  the 
National  OfBce  for  the  Rights  of  the  Indigent. 

The  new  office  has  access  to  about  200  at- 
torneys acroea  the  nation.  It  now  Is  process- 
ing febout  20  cases  aimed  at  setting  prece- 
dents in  poverty  law.  Mrs.  Thorpe's  is  the 
flrat  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  potential  In  the  new  trend  can  be  seen 
In  the  poesiblllties  in  the  Thorpe  case.  A  de- 
cision for  the  Durham  woman  would  Invali- 
date low-rent  project  leasee  all  over  the 
nation  and  require  new  rules  and  regulations 
offering  greater  security  to  the  2,300,000 
Am«rlcans  living  in  such  projects. 

Other  major  cases  at  lower  court  levelt 
being   handled   by  the  fund  include: 

(1)  A  test  trf  the  constitutionality  of  the 
money  bail  system,  on  the  grovmd  that  It 
discriminates  against  the  poor. 

(2)  A  chaUenge  to  the  "substitute  parent" 
rule  in  many  states  which  cuts  off  welfare 
benefits  to  a  wwnan  with  an  absentee  hus- 
band if  she  forms  a  relationship  with  an- 
other man,  on  the  ground  that  such  action 
usually  does  not  consider  whether  the  new 
Tp<m  contrlbut«8  to  the  support  of  the 
woman  and  her  children. 

(3)  Efforts  to  prevent  housing  authorl- 
Uee  from  evicting  a  tenant  for  having  an 
illegitimate  child. 

(4)  A  ChaUenge  to  a  new  Wisconsin  gar- 
nishment law  which  permits  a  creditor  to 
pimlshee  60  percent  of  an  employee's  wages 
without  notice  to  the  employee. 

The  war  on  poverty's  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram la  turning  more  and  more  toward  the 
area  of  law  reform.  Charles  Edson.  former 
St.  Louis  attorney  who  now  is  chief  of  op- 
erations for  the  program,  explained  that  the 
new  emphasis  is  the  result  of  the  tremendous 
caseload  volume  that  has  greeted  neighbor- 
hood law  ofQces  opened  under  OEO  auspices. 

"Oxa  neighborhood  lawyers  are  being 
swamped  with  cases,"  Edson  said.  "We  feel 
that  one  big  way  to  reduce  the  load  is  to  get 
a  teet  case  ruling  to  estabUah  a  broad  legal 
principle  which  would  then  apply  to  many 
of  the  individual  cases  that  c<Mne  to  tia." 

As  an  example,  Edaon  cited  a  Diatrlct  of 
Columbia  case  in  which  a  married  couple 
bought  an  automobile  on  credit  and  paid 
off  $1600  of  the  $2228  cost  when  the  hus- 
band lost  his  Job  and  fell  two  weeks  behind 
on  the  payments.  The  finance  company  re- 
possessed and  resold  the  car,  then  sued  the 
couple  for  the  difference  allegedly  due  be- 
tween the  r  first  and  second  sales,  plus 
charges  for  repairs,  storage  and  repossession. 

The  D.C.  legal  Services  Agency  won  the 
case  and  with  it  a  court  decree  so  broad  as 
to  forbid  such  refKjeseaslon  and  sales  trans- 
actions altogether.  Edson  estimated  that 
poOT  people  in  Washington  will  save  hun- 


dredd  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  fut\ire  years 
because  of  the  ruUng. 

Earl  Johnson,  director  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
loBs  Progrsm.  was  so  Impressed  with  the  po- 
tential of  the  law  reform  eSort  that  he  has 
decided  to  make  that  the  program's  primary 
goal. 

"Through  this  technique."  he  said,  "legal 
services  programs  can  accomplish  more  for 
the  poor  with  lees  expenditure  of  time  and 
nM>ney  than  in  any  other  way." 

Much  of  the  Utlgatlon  in  the  test-case 
area  has  occurred  In  the  field  of  landlord- 
tenant  law.  Legal  Services  has  represented 
a  tenant  evicted  from  a  sliun  ap>artment  be- 
cause she  told  authorities  of  the  landlord's 
failure  to  correct  hotulng  code  violations. 
Another  case  challenges  the  legality  of  a 
public  hou^ng  authority  denying  admission 
to  an  otherwise  qualified  applicant  on  the 
basis  of  cm  arrest  record. 

A  suit  filed  by  antlpoverty  lawyers  against 
welfare  agencies  here  seeks  to  enjoin  wel- 
fare Investigators  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizrures.  prying  questions  about  sexual 
life  and  criminal  activity  and  other  forms 
of  harassing  Investigatory  tactics  in  dealing 
with  welfare  recipients. 

A  New  York  unit  is  s\ilng  for  the  right  to 
have  a  lawyer  present  during  interviews  be- 
tween caseworkers  and  welfare  recipients.  In 
Syracuse,  antlpoverty  lawyers  are  trying  to 
force  the  school  board  to  provide  facilities 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children  of  the 
poor.  The  St.  Louis  unit  is  seeking  to  alter 
Missouri  law  to  require  more  adequate  notice 
of  eviction  than  Is  presently  required. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  antlpoverty  lawyers  are 
attacking  the  constitutionality  of  Utah's  rule 
requiring  one-year  residency  for  welfare  eli- 
gibility. 

The  connection  between  legal  rights  and 
poverty  may  seem  tenuous  in  some  cases. 
Nabrlt,  Mrs.  Thori)e's  lawyer,  spelled  It  out 
for  the  Supreme  Court  In  his  argument. 

"The  only  people  living  in  public  hous- 
ing," he  said,  "are  those  who  cannot  afford 
better.  For  them,  It  is  the  only  means  of 
having  decent,  safe,  sanitary  housing.  Ar- 
bitrary eviction  Is  to  remit  them  to  the 
slums.  That  action  can  be  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  the  life  of  a  poor  family." 


ANTIPOVERTY  BILL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reauest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jcto 
many  of  my  colleagues  today  In  the  In- 
troduction of  a  new  antlpoverty  bill,  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  such  scope  that 
no  perfect  answer  can  be  foimd  quickly, 
and  while  we  are  searching  for  the  opti- 
mum approach,  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  get  behind  the  t3rpe  of  invest- 
ment we  have  made  so  much  progress 
with  already. 

If  the  Members  desire  to  change  the 
administration  plan,  or  to  alter  the 
amount  of  money  Involved,  then  it  Is  a 
matter  within  the  wisdom  of  the  mem- 
bership. Like  most  Congressmen,  I  have 
some  reservations  of  the  increased 
amount  of  money  involved  here,  but  what 
I  hope  to  see  is  that  we  maintain  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  entire  program,  and 
continue  the  good  work  already  started. 


LOUIS  DANZIO:  MAN  OP  VISION 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodhio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
36th  annual  banquet  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  where  I  had  the 
proud  privilege  of  joining  in  tribute  to 
my  dear  friend,  Louis  Danzig,  executive 
director  of  the  housing  authority  of  the 
city  of  Newark,  N.J. 

Lou  has  long  given  unselfishly  of  him- 
self, and  has  worked  with  devoted  dedi- 
cation in  the  cause  of  his  fellow  man.  In 
so  doing,  he  has  brought  honor  to  his 
city,  and  has  earned  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  know  of  his  outstanding 
achievements. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  my  wannest  con- 
gratulations to  him,  and  am  pleased  to 
Include  at  this  point  the  foUowlng  reso- 
lutions of  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  and  the  city 
of  Newark,  lauding  this  man  of  vision. 
In  TamoTX  to  Lotns  DAima,  Exbcutivs  Di- 

KBCTOR,    HOTTSINO   AUTHOErTT    OF   THX   CiTT 

or  Newaxk 

There  is  an  indispensable  man!  Members 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference  pause 
In  the  deliberations  of  their  30th  Annual 
Meeting  to  honor  him. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Louis  Danzig,  u 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  has 
succeeded  In  keeping  NHC  solvent.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  National  Housing  Conference  has 
been  able  to  serve  as  catalyst  for  local  and 
national,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
groups.  It  Is  an  Innovator  of  public  poli- 
cies, a  stimulator  of  action,  and  reporter  on 
both.  Lou  Danzig  has  made  It  possible  for 
NHC  to  continue  as  the  rallying  point  for  all 
Americans  who  fight  for  better  bousing,  for 
renewed  and  vital  cities  and  neighborhoods, 
and  against  poverty. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  Is  grate- 
ful to  Lou  Danzig  for  leadership  and  assist- 
ance far  beyond  what  could  reasonably  be 
asked  of  him.  It  honors  blm  also  for  the 
renaissance  he  has  engineered  in  his  home 
City  of  Newark,  where  he  has  used  the  tools 
of  low-rent  housing,  urban  renewal  and  all 
of  their  related  social  services  to  bring  hope 
where  there  was  despair,  and  light  where 
there  was  darkness  to  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low townsmen. 

By  honoring  Louis  Danzig,  the  National 
Housing  Conference  honors  Itself,  and  In- 
scribes this  message  to  him  with  gratitude 
and  affection. 

By  Resolution  of  the  Membership  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.  April  Nine,  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Sixty-Seven. 

Resolution     Adopted     by     the     Mcnicipal 
CoTJNcn.  or  the  Crrr  op  Newark  at  Thedi 
RxcvLAS  Meetimc  Hklo  Aphil  S.  1967 
Whereas,  the  National  Hou  Ing  Conference 
assembled  at  Washington,  D.C.  on  April  10. 
1967,  recognizing  the  extraordinary  contri- 
butions made  in  the  causes  of  housing  and 
urban  renewal  by  LotUs  Danzig.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Newark  Housing  Authority. 
has   selected    hUn    to    be    the   recipient   of 
honors:  and 

Whereas,  by  honoring  him  the  City  of  New- 
ark Is  likewise  honored;  and 


Whereas,  while  devoting  time  and  talents 
to  the  causes  espoused  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference  on  a  national  level,  Mr. 
Danzig  never  hesitated  on  a  local  level  to 
champion  what  was  good  for  bousing,  urban 
renewal,  education,  civil  rights,  labor,  the 
dty  and  all  of  its  people:  and 

Whereas,  he  served  the  City  of  Newark 
with  distinction,  courage  and  unswerving 
loyalty,  and  hia  participation,  eotinsel  and 
leadership  In  the  affairs  of  housing  and  urban 
renewal,  has  earned  for  him  the  appreciation 
and  gratitude  of  everyone  concerned:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Mxmlclpal  Coimcil  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey  commends 
the  National  Housing  Conference  for  Its  se- 
lection of  Louis  Danzig;  and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  and  Municipal 
Coimcil  tender  this  resolution  ot  congratula- 
tions with  the  hopes  that  It  may  be  a  soxirce 
of  Bofiae  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  of  the 
high  esteem  In  which  he  has  been  and  wlU 
continue  to  be  held  by  us;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
suitably  inscribed  and  forwarded  to  Louis 
Danzig. 


THE     TEACHER     CORPS— CLOSING 
THE  GAP 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Rodoio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  Each 
school  day,  from  September  to  June, 
school  bells  ring  for  more  than  45  million 
American  children. 

Each  child  is  beckoned  with  equal  ur- 
gency to  attend  school,  to  prepare  for  the 
greater  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 

But  the  tragedy  of  our  bountiful  land 
today  is  that  at  least  5  million  American 
children  do  not  receive  the  educational 
opportunities  to  enable  them  to  meet 
these  responsibilities.  This  is  the  waste- 
ful gap  in  educational  opportunity  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  is  designed  to  help 
bridge. 

President  Johnson  describes  the 
Teacher  Corps  as  a  plan  to  bring  the 
best  of  our  Nation's  talent  to  Its  neediest 
schools.  One  could  also  describe  It  as  a 
mighty  national  effort  to  liberate  Ameri- 
can children  caught  In  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing cycle  of  poverty  and  Ignorance. 

These  are  the  yoimgsters  whose  fam- 
ilies earn  less  than  enough  to  exist,  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  our  afDuent 
society.  Hence  they  live  in  city  slums  or 
rural  areas  where  deprivation  is  chronic. 
The  corps  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right 
vehicle  for  extending  and  upgrading  the 
quality  of  American  education  where  it  is 
most  urgently  needed. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  spending  nearly 
$50  billion  a  year  on  education.  The 
cost  of  the  Teacher  Cori»— $17  million 
for  fiscal  1967 — is  small  Indeed  when  you 
consider  the  far  greater  costs  of  neglect 
and  the  plague  of  social  and  economic 
ills  spread  by  poverty  and  inadequate 
education. 

There  are  benefits  beyond  calculation 
that  accrue  to  our  country  when  young- 


sters, who  might  have  been  cast  aside, 
become,  instead,  valued  and  productive 
members  of  society. 

The  corps  offers  also  an  c^iportimlty 
for  spirited  college  graduates  to  enter 
the  field  of  education.  For  2  years  they 
receive  professional  training — combin- 
ing practice  teaching  with  graduate 
study — that  is  supervised  by  exiwrts 
capable  of  building  Incentive  said  pro- 
moting professional  growth. 

Each  year  the  Nation's  school  systems 
are  forced  to  function  with  170,000 
teachers  less  than  we  need  to  adequately 
educate  our  young.  We  cannot  afford 
such  a  shortage. 

The  brunt  of  this  deficiency  is  borne 
by  the  very  schools  we  are  trying  to 
help.  Schools  of  low-income  areas  can- 
not afford  to  hire  enough  good  teachers. 
In  turn,  the  students  do  not  get  the  kind 
and  quality  of  education  they  need. 
And  without  such  education  they  do  not 
get  good,  steady  Jobs.  They  reomin 
poor,  their  children  are  poor,  their 
schools  remain  poor,  and  so  the  cycle 
continues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teacher  Corps  is  de- 
signed to  meet  this  crisis  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  It  is  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  approach  to  a  problem  that  we 
can  no  longer  tolerate.  I  firmly  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  have  the  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  to  mnintAin  and 
strengthen  the  Teacher  Corps. 


HEARINGS  TO  OPEN  ON  ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO  CIA  SUPPORT  FOR  PRI- 
VATE OVERSEAS  ACTIYITIES 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuin 
from  Arkansas? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs will  shortly  begin  holding  hearings 
on  legislation  proposing  to  provide  Fed- 
eral support  for  certain  private  Ameri- 
can overseas  activities. 

Specifically,  the  hearings  will  be  di- 
rected to  HH.  7484  and  related  bills 
which  were  Introduced  recently  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Briefly,  these 
bills  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  to  do 
openly  what  the  CIA  has  been  doing 
covertly  in  providing  assistance  to  stu- 
dent and  other  groups. 

We  are,  however,  interested  in  other 
possible  solutions  to  this  continuing 
problem  and  would  welcome  any  views 
and  suggestions  that  our  colleagues 
would  like  to  offer  on  this  point. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
next  week,  Tuesday,  April  18,  with  testi- 
mony from  Members  of  Congress. 

Private  organizations  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  be  Invited  to  testify  at 
a  later  date. 


CHILO  WlIiFARE  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burks]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and.  Include  e:^traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  BURKfi  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spec^r,  may  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  testlmcmy  pre- 
sented today  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  Joseph  H.  Reld, 
executive  director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  on  the  subject  of 
"Child  Welfare  and  Its  Problems,"  as  it 
confronts  the  American  people.  I  en- 
dorse and  concur  on  Mr.  Reld's  state- 
ment and  its  conclusions: 

Joseph  H.  Rsm'a  Tbsthcomt  BKroix  thx 
House  Wats  antd  Mzans  CoMMrrraB  on 
HJl.  6710,  APtIL  6,  196^ 

INTROUUCT'lOIf 

My  name  is  Joseph  H.  Reld.  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  at  44  East  23rd  Street, 
New  York  dty.  Established  in  1920.  the 
League  is  the  natimial  voluntary  accrediting 
organization  for  child  welfare  agencies  In 
the  United  States.  It  cmrently  has  286 
chUd  welfare  agencies  In  memberEhlp  as  well 
as  51  associate  agencies.  Represented  in  this 
group  are  voluntary  agencies  of  all  religlotis 
groups  as  well  as  non-sectarian  public  and 
private  agencies.  The  League's  prime  func- 
tions are  reeearch,  consultation  services  to 
local  agencies  and  communities,  standard 
setting,  and  chUd  welfare  publications. 

I  am  authorized  to  speak  on  H.R.  S710  and 
related  legislation  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
The  Honorable  Elmer  Andersen,  the  former 
Oovemor  of  Minnesota,  who  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
had  planned  to  testify  for  the  League,  but, 
for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  he  Is  un- 
able to  be  in  Washington  today.  Oovemor 
Andersen  has  therefore  asked  me  to  present 
his  testimony  on  the  League's  behalf. 

Although  my  statement  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  views  of  all  our  mem- 
ber agencies  since  they  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  approve  this 
statement,  in  general,  the  statement  is  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  the  g^eat  majority 
of  our  members.  We  know  there  la  no  dis- 
agreement with  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  Federal  financing  on  a  matching 
basis  of  state  costs  for  all  public  child  wel- 
fare programs.  Many  sigencies  have  already 
notified  their  own  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators and  this  Committee  of  their  views  on 
HJl.  6710,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  on 
BJL.  1977.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Burke. 

We  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  living  in  hazardous 
circumstances  in  their  own  homes  and  those 
who  have  already  lost  their  homes.  This 
Includes  the  more  than  300,000  children  al- 
ready living  in  institutions  and  foster  homes. 
Some  are  orphans,  most  eire  orphans  of  the 
living.  We  are  also  asking  for  consideration 
for  the  100.000  children  for  whom  each  year 
adoptive  homes  must  be  found  and  for  the 
unnumbered  thousands  of  children  who  are 
neglected  or  abused  by  their  own  families. 

The  League  U  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
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give  the  bAjom  rionrtOratloit  to'tb«M  sorely 
dlaadnuitaged  cU^dxen  that  It  already  haa 
to  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  bUnd,  and  the 
flttflhelaUy  dependent.  tTnfortunately,  the 
Federal  fowmznent  has  not  seen  flt  In  the 
peat  to  treat  these  children  equally.  It  has 
pKlmarlly  lelt  their  care  to  the  states  and 
local  commuxiltlea.  In  lact.  dependent,  ne- 
glected children  are  the  only  major  dlsad- 
▼anteged  groiip  for  vtatch  the  Federal  gov- 
ttnment  has  not  taken  an  equal  share  of 
req>onalblllty  with  the  statea.  They  haye 
no  lobby,  no  vote;  (hey  cannot  speak  In  their 
own  behalX.  No  Administration,  past  or 
present,  has  seen  flt  to  advocate  that  they 
be  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  dis- 
advantaged people.  Their  hope  la  In  strong 
Oongieaslonal  oonoem  and  action  to  remedy 
the  groes  lne<ialty  In  previous  Social  Security 
legislation.  The  fact  that  so  many  members 
In  this  House,  of  both  parties,  have  expreesed 
tbetr  ooncem  about  such  legislation.  b<^sters 
this  hope. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  Is  vltaUy  con- 
cerned about  all  legislation  which  affects  the 
Uvea  of  children,  and  there  are  therefore  sec- 
tions of  HJl.  5710,  notably  those  dealing  with 
public  assistance  amendments,  on  which  we 
will  wish  to  comment,  In  addition  to  the 
child  welfare  services  amendments  In  Sec- 
tions 235,  236  and  237  of  Title  n.  Our  oral 
testimony,  however,  will  concentrate  on  the 
child  welfare  amendments. 

NXXS    rOK    RDiaAI.    ASSISTANCK    ON    ICATCHUVO 

BASIS  POB  CHnj>  wxLTAas  sxavicra 
Basically,  the  League  strongly  favors  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  Federal  assistance 
on  a  matching  b<Mls  to  the  states  for  com- 
prehensive child  welfare  programs.  Such 
legislation  is  beet  exemplified  by  HJl.  1977, 
first  introduced  in  the  89tb  Congress  by  the 
late  Congressman  Fogarty  and  carried  for- 
ward in  this  Congress  by  Congressman  Burke 
who  introduced  the  measure  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  unfortunate  loss  of  Mr.  Fogarty. 
Co-sponsors  to  HH.  1977  include  Congress- 
men GUbert,  Shrlver,  O'Neill.  Farbeteln,  Ed- 
wards. Friedel,  Byrne,  Mtirphy,  Boland.  St. 
Onge.  Macdonald,  Olaimo,  Fascell,  Biatau- 
naga.  Nlz,  Halpem,  Eilberg,  Fulton,  and 
Senator  Pell. 

HJl.  1977  Is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  the  SSth  Congress 
by  the  1969  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Wel- 
fare Services  appointed  by  Secretary  Arthur 
Flemming  and  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  1966  Public  Welfare  Advisory  Co\mcll 
which  was  established  by  Congress  under  the 
1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments.  We  be- 
lieve legislation  like  HJl.  1977  la  essential 
If  the  states  are  to  fulfill  the  mandate  placed 
upon  them  by  Congress  in  the  1962  Public 
Welfare  Amendments.  The  Child  Welfare 
League  wholeheartedly  supported  the  1962 
Amendments  in  hearings  before  this  Com- 
mittee and  believes  that  the  Congress  de- 
serves congratulations  for  their  passage. 
That  bill  was  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
public  welfare  field. 
ErrxcT  or  issa  pxtblic  vtrxLVABS  aukndments 

ON  CHnj>  WXLTARB  SKSVICSS  IN  THX  8TATXS 

The  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments  con- 
tained a  new  definition  of  child  welfare 
services  which  la  now  Section  528  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  follows: 

"...  public  social  services  which  supple- 
ment, or  substitute  for,  parental  care  and 
supervision  for  the  purpose  of  1)  preventing 
or  remedying,  or  assisting  In  the  solution  of 
problems  which  may  result  in  the  neglect, 
abuse,  exploitation  or  delinquency  of  chil- 
dren: 2)  protecting  and  caring  for  homeless, 
dependent  or  neglected  children;  3)  pro- 
tecting and  promoting  the  welfare  of  working 
mothers;  and  4)  otherwise  protecting  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  children.  Including 
the  strengthening  of  their  own  homes  where 
poeaible  or,  where  needed,  the  provision  of 
adequate  care  of  cbUdren  away  from  their 


owfk  htMnes  in  f oetsr  -  family  homes  or  day 
care  or  other  child  care  fadUUse." 

In  addition.  Congress  mandated  that  these 
comprehensive  child  welfare  services  are  to 
be  provided  in  all  political  subdivialons  of 
the  states  by  197S  and  that  they  are  to  be 
"for  all  chUdren  in  need  thereof."  The  serv- 
ices to  be  provided,  as  indicated  by  the  def- 
inition, mtist  be  comprehensive  in  nature, 
directed  toward  strengthening  the  child's 
own  home  where  possible,  or  when  this  Is 
not  possible,  providing  a  variety  ot  sub- 
sUtute  living  situations  to  meet  the  Indi- 
vidual needs  of  children  living  away  from 
their  own  f amlllea. 

In  wrtttng  this  legislation,  CongreM  fol- 
lowed all  the  recommendations  of  the  1969 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Wel- 
fare Servlcee.  except  for  the  vital  provisions 
which  would  have  provided  the  financial 
wherewithal  to  carry  out  the  leglalatlve  man- 
date to  the  states,  namely,  matching  grants 
for  child  welfare  services. 

Between  1962  and  I96B.  total  expenditures 
for  child  welfare  servioea  Increased  by  over 
$106  mllUon.  The  non-Federal  share  of  this 
increase  was  990  million  more  in  1966  than 
It  was  in  1982.  Federal  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses, however.  Increased  only  tl6  million 
from  1962  to  1966.  In  1965.  state  and  local 
funds  for  child  welfare  services  totaled  9336 
million.  Federal  funds  added  only  (34  mil- 
lion to  this  amount.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
total  spent  for  child  welfare  services  came 
from  state  funds,  40  percent  from  county 
funds,  and  only  10  percent  of  the  total  came 
from  Federal  funds. 

Meantime,  the  total  child  population  has 
been  increasing.  There  were  three  million 
more  children  under  18  In  1965  than  there 
were  in  1962.  By  1970,  it  Is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  total  of  76  million  children 
in  the  United  States  under  18. 

The  mcrease  of  children  receiving  child 
welfare  services  has  also  risen  accordingly. 
The  average  increase  was  5.6  percent  per 
year  until  1965  when  it  Increased  by  seven 
percent.  In  1966,  87  children  per  10,000 
children  in  the  population  were  served  by 
public  and  voluntary  child  welfare  agencies, 
compared  with  83  children  per  10.000  in  1964. 
Almost  700,000  children  were  served  by  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  child  welfare  agencies  in 
one  day  in  1966. 

Although  states  have  made  some  progress 
in  expanding  child  welfare  services  since 
1962,  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  them  to  meet 
the  1975  goal  unless  the  Inequities  of  Fed- 
eral financing  of  child  welfare  services  are 
remedied  now.  Federal  matching  funds  for 
these  purposes  should  be  available  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  now  are  for  welfare  pro- 
grams which  benefit  other  disadvantaged 
groups  where  there  is  Federal  matching  on 
a  variable  basis  at  a  rate  of  at  least  50  per- 
cent. 

Unfortunately,  the  1962  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  made  it  more  difficult  to  pro- 
vide services  for  children.  Child  welfare 
services  have  been  handicapped  in  obtaining 
personnel  since  1962  because  budget  bureaus 
and  state  legislators  are  aware  that  state  ex- 
penditures for  public  assistance  services  per- 
sonnel win  result  in  additional  Federal  dol- 
lars, whereas  expenditures  for  child  welfare 
personnel  will  not. 

Typical  Is  the  comment  of  the  Georgia  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  for  Children  and 
Youth : 

"No  matter  how  much  the  State  Invests 
in  these  child  service  programs,  however,  the 
Federal  allocation  remains  practically  the 
same."  (Georgia,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
Increased  Its  state  funds  tenfold  over  the  last 
four  years  for  child  welfare  services,  from 
$240,000  in  1962  to  92,400,000  in  1966.] 
"This  places  the  burden  almost  totally  on 
state  and  local  governments  to  finance  badly 
needed  help  for  the  growing  number  of  dis- 
turbed youngsters  In  our  booming  child 
populations.  ...  In    th«    public    assistance 


procrama  the  percentage  of  federal  dollars 
exceeds  70  percent.  Programs  auch  as  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bring  in  matching  fed- 
eral dollars  for  every  state  dollar.  Invested. 
The  State  Budget  Bureau  invariably  notes 
that  additional  state  funds  devoted  to  child 
welfare  services  do  not  result  In  an  Incre- 
ment in  federal  f\mds.  This  places  such 
services  in  a  very  poor  position  when  com- 
peting for  favorable  attention  from  state 
laglalatures." 

FCDXKAI.  rXNANdNO  OT  CHIU)  WKLTAXX  Pn. 
aONNXL  AND  TRAINTMD — HJl.  8710,  TTTLX  n, 
SECTION    aas   ANO  RJt.    19T7 

Child  welfare  personnel  la  the  basic  neces- 
sity tot  sound  child  welfare  services,  and 
state  appropriations  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  need  for  child  welfare  workers. 
The  Child  Welfare  League,  therefore,  as  a 
first  priority,  endorsee  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  matching  at  76  percent  for  child 
welfare  services  personnel  and  training  in  a 
manner  which  will  place  the  financing  of 
child  welfare  services  on  a  parity  with  other 
state  welfare  services  personnel.  We  believe 
that  Section  235,  Title  n  of  HJl.  6710  U  a 
step  in  this  direction,  but  does  not  go  far 
enough  because  it  still  leaves  child  welfare 
m  a  poor  position  vis-a-vla  service  personnel 
in  other  welfare  programs.  The  76  percent 
rate  of  reimbursement  for  additional  state 
personnel  and  training  expenditures  Is  not 
the  same  as  76  percent  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment of  state  personnel  and  training  ex- 
penditures, even  with  a  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort provision,  such  as  the  one  in  the  Burks 
bUl  CHJft.  1977,  page  81,  Unee  22-25;  page  4, 
lines  1-4).  We  would  therefore  urge  this 
Committee  to  broaden  the  language  of  Sec- 
tion 236  of  H.R.  6710  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  present  discrimination  by  matching  all 
state  and  local  expenditures  for  personnel 
on  the  same  basis  as  public  assistance  serv- 
ices personnel. 

Under  the  language  of  Section  236.  Title  II 
of  HJl.  6710.  we  believe  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  language,  "services  provided  by 
the  stall  of  the  state  public  welfare  agency 
or  by  the  local  agency  participating  in  the 
administration  of  the  plan  in  the  political 
subdivision,"  Is  meant  to  Include  such 
auxiliary  staff  as  homemakers  and  child 
care  staff  in  day  care  centers  and  public  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  the  child  welfare  work- 
ers employed  by  the  state  or  local  public 
welfare  agency. 

Child  welfare  workers  are  In  short  sup- 
ply and  therefore  their  training  Is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  a  sound  program.  We  en- 
dorse and  support  the  inclusion  of  training 
cosU  in  Section  235  of  HJl.  5710  and  note 
that  it  is  also  a  provision  of  HJl.  1977,  the 
Burke  bill  (page  7.  lines  17-26). 

NXXD    FOB    CHIU)    VMLWAMM    WOaKKBS 

Child  welfare  workers  are  particularly 
needed  because  they  are  the  persons  who 
help  families  cope  with  problems  so  that 
ctUldren  are  able  to  remain  in  their  own 
h(Mnes  whenever  possible.  By  counseling 
with  families,  child  welfare  workers  can  often 
prevent  or  remedy  the  neglect  and  abuse 
of  children  so  that  the  situation  does  not  de- 
terlM-ate  to  the  point  where  the  child  must 
be  removed  from  the  custody  ot  his  parents. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  statewide  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, the  largest  and  best  financed  private 
agency  of  its  type  in  the  country,  which  has 
been  a  leader  in  providing  protective  serv- 
ices for  children.  This  Society  supports 
greatly  expanded  public  child  welfare  serv- 
ices. In  endorsing  HJl.  1977,  the  Society's 
Central  Legislative  Committee  and  its  Gen- 
eral Secretary  state  that: 

"HJl.  1977  would  materially  increase  our 
public  department's  ability  to  provide  neces- 
sary services  to  children  In  their  own  homee 
that  are  totally  lacking  here  In  Massachu- 
setts. Children's  proteottve  services  pro- 
vided by  the  agency  which  I  administer  can 
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only  but  partially  cover  the  volume  of  serv- 
ices needed  if  children  are  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  with 
their  parents  who  desperately  need  help  from 
skilled  case  work  personnel. 

"The  funds  for  training  an  additional  case 
work  staff  as  well  as  the  funds  for  directing 
child  service  programs  including  day  care, 
homemaker  and  children's  protective  serv- 
ices are  urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  stem 
the  tide  of  children  who  are  needlessly  placed 
out  of  their  own  homes  because  these  serv- 
ices have  not  been  available  to  their  parents." 

The  development  of  public  agency  protec- 
tive services  is  supported  by  almost  all  pri- 
vate child  welfare  agencies,  of  which  the 
Massachusetts  SPCC  is  but  one  example. 

Child  welfare  workers  can  also  help  fam- 
ilies to  find  and  use  the  auxiliary  social 
services  which  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
child  to  remain  at  home.  For  example,  when 
a  mother  is  out  of  the  home  because  of  ill- 
ness or  otherwise  unable  to  do  ail  the  nec- 
essary child  and  home  care  tasks,  home- 
maker  services  can  help  provide  the  sub- 
stitute care  necessary  to  keep  the  child  at 
home  and  prevent  costly  foster  placement. 
Day  care  services,  which  help  care  for  the 
child  of  a  mother  who  must  work  or  Is  other- 
wise overburdened,  also  help  keep  the  chUd 
with  his  own  family. 

Adoption  services,  including  services  to  un- 
wed mothers,  are  another  vital  function  per- 
loraied  by  child  welfare  workers.  In  a  na- 
tionwide study  made  of  children  in  foeter 
care  by  the  ChUd  WeUare  League  of  Amer- 
ica,* It  was  found  that  40  percent  ot  these 
children  should  have  been  placed  for  adop- 
tion instead  of  in  foster  care.  Although  fos- 
ter care  Is  regarded  as  a  temporary  plaoe- 
ment,  this  study  also  revealed  the  likelihood 
that  a  child  remaining  In  care  longer  than 
18  months  was  likely  to  remain  in  foster 
homes  for  the  rest  of  hU  childhood.  Adop- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  far  better  solution  for 
children  in  need  of  permanent  families  of 
their  own,  and  It  la  also  a  far  more  economi- 
cal solution  for  the  commtmlty  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  support  the  children  in 
foster  care  until  they  reached  adulthood. 
Today,  there  are  many  of  these  chUdren  In 
need  of  permanent  famlUes  of  their  own 
who  are  now  in  "temporary"  foeter  care  at 
public  expense  merely  because  commxmltles 
lack  the  ftmds  for  adopUon  workers  to  ex- 
pedite adoption  placements.  Meanwhile,  for 
the  same  reason,  many  couples  continue  to 
wait  for  children  to  adopt. 

Other  children  would  not  remain  in  foeter 
care  over  such  protracted  periods  if  workers 
were  avaUable  to  counsel  with  the  child's 
parents  to  help  make  it  possible  for  the  chU- 
<lren  to  return  to  their  own  homee.  Too 
many  children  remain  too  long  in  foster  care 
instead  of  being  returned  to  their  own 
homes.  The  foeter  oare  study  clearly  indi- 
cated that  social  agencies  staffed  with  un- 
trained workers  with  high  caseloads  produce 
large  numbers  of  children  who  are  unneces- 
sarily In  foster  care.  The  economy  of  low 
caseloads  and  well  trained  social  workers  has 
long  been  established.  A  large  northeastern 
InstltuUon  found  that  three  years  after  em- 
plo>Tnent  of  trained  caseworkers.  Its  popula- 
tion was  halved  and  the  average  length  of 
stay  reduced  by  two-thirds.  One  midwest- 
em  county  replaced  untrained  welfare  work- 
ers with  trained  social  workers.  In  two 
years,  the  number  of  children  whom  the 
county  supported  In  foster  care  was  reduced 
from  520  to  314.  Forty-one  thousand  dollars 
»  year  more  waa  spent  In  salary,  but  $240,000 
a  year  was  saved  in  foster  care  oosts. 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  bolster  a  child's 
own  home  so  that  he  can  be  nurtured  by  his 
own  family  is  a  first  essential  in  a  sound 
child  welfare  program.    To  prevent  even  the 

*Beary  8.  Maas  and  Richard  B.  Engler, 
OhUdren  in  Heed  of  Parentt.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Prses,  New  York,  1989. 
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necessity  of  placement  away  from  home  and 
to  help  return  them  home  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible if  temporary  placement  has  been  neces- 
sary, is  the  desirable  goal.  Both  these  essen- 
tial tasks  require  additional  child  welfare 
personnel  in  every  State.  One-third  of  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  still  lack  even 
one  child  welfare  worker,  and  no  state  has 
sufficient  child  welfare  personnel  to  take  care 
of  the  children  already  in  need  of  service.  By 
1975,  16.000  more  chUd  welfare  workers  will 
be  needed  if  the  states  are  to  meet  the  man- 
date of  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments. 

INA0E«t7ACT  or  PKESCNT  roSTB  CAKX  SEXVICKS 

All  children  have  a  right  to  a  home  of  their 
own  vrtth  parents  who  love  and  can  care  for 
them.  When  neglect,  abandonment,  death 
or  mental  illness  forces  a  home's  break-up, 
however,  foster  parents  can  provide  a  sub- 
stitute family  life  which  enables  the  child 
to  remain  in  the  community.  Foster  care 
Is,  therefore,  necessary  and  helpftU  for  many 
children,  particularly  on  a  temporary  basis. 
And,  despite  the  best  social  services,  there 
will  always  be  a  group  of  children  for  whom 
foster  care  will  be  a  necessity.  Where  a 
child's  home  on  a  permanent  basis  Is  not 
possible  for  him,  even  with  all  possible  wel- 
fare services,  there  are  two  alternatives.  One 
Is  adoption  which  is  a  permanent  legal  trans- 
fer to  a  permanent  home  of  his  own.  But 
where  that  Is  not  possible,  a  secure  long- 
term  home  with  a  loving,  sympathetic  foster 
family  is  the  next  best  solution.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  chUdren  in  foster  care  today 
are  not  likely  to  reach  either  of  these  pre- 
ferred situations. 

Foster  care  services  in  the  states  are  in- 
adequate and  need  strengthenmg.  There  are 
children  in  need  of  foeter  care  who  cannot 
be  placed  either  because  enough  foster  fam- 
ily homes  cannot  be  found  for  them,  or  be- 
cause the  state  limits  the  amount  of  money 
and  number  of  foster  care  placements  which 
can  be  made.  There  is  a  shortage  of  foster 
homes  in  many  oountles  because  foster  care 
board  rates  paid  to  foeter  famUies  do  not 
realistically  meet  the  expenses  of  caring  for 
the  children.  Some  children,  therefore,  are 
left  permanently  in  custodial  institutions  or 
in  dangerous  home  situations  for  the  lack  of 
foeter  homes.  All  this  is  not  only  harmful 
to  the  sound  development  of  these  children, 
but.  in  addition.  Is  expensive  to  the  com- 
mimlties  both  in  the  short  and  the  long  run. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  where  the  num- 
ber of  foster  family  placements  are  limited, 
figures  show  that,  unlike  most  other  states, 
there  are  more  children  In  Institutional 
placements  than  there  are  In  foster  family 
care.  The  trend  throughout  the  country  has 
been  markedly  in  the  other  direction. 

Institutional  foster  care  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  child  welfare  picture,  however,  and 
should  be  Included  in  any  comprehensive 
child  welfare  program.  Some  children  main- 
tain such  fierce  loyalties  to  their  own  parents 
that  they  cannot  accept  substitute  foeter 
parents.  Others  are  so  emotionally  disturbed 
that  they  cannot  tolerate  or  be  tolerated  by 
a  foster  family.  A  few,  cruelly  mistreated 
by  adults,  need  a  period  of  emotional  con- 
valescence before  they  are  brave  enough  to 
try  a  new  child-parent  relationship.  Some 
adolescents,  battling  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence from  parents,  rebel  against  foster 
parents  Just  as  they  would  against  their  own. 
For  this  group  of  youngsters  a  good  institu- 
tion offers  the  best  temporary  solution.  It 
must  be  not  merely  a  place  of  custody  pro- 
viding a  roof,  clothing  and  three  meals  a 
day.  but  a  dynamic  center  which  helps  a 
child  move  forward  to  a  more  normal  role  in 
family  and  community  life.  Sighty-five  per- 
cent of  all  institutional  care  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children  Is  now  provided  by 
private  agencies.  Most  of  these  agencies  are 
sorely  pressed  to  obtain  funds  to  maintain 
their  operations  on  their  present  basis,  let 
alone  improve  services  to  give  theee  troubled 


ChUdren  the  kind. of  speclallMd  caie  tbey 
need. 

Nxx>  soa  rxsxHAi,  assistancx  in  riNANCiNa 
FOSTxa  cAxe — H.a.  is7t  and  b.x.  ssss 

Federal  assistance  in  flnandng  foster  care 
costs  is  not  included  In  HJl.  6710.  It  would, 
however,  be  included  under  the  provision  of 
HJl.  1977  which  would  provide  for  Federal 
matching  on  a  variable  basis,  to  the  statea 
for  all  child  welfare  costs.  This  flnanftlng 
would  help  the  states  and  locallUes  In  carry- 
ing the  heavy  burden  of  foster  care  costs 
which  they  now  bear.  At  prfeat.  Federal 
funds  represent  only  2  percent  of  the  na- 
tional expenditure  for  foster  care.  These 
costs  are  often  carried  by  the  counties  which 
are  Ul-equlpped  to  meet  ttiia  burden  since 
county  income  derives  primarily  from  real 
estate  taxes.  As  a  result,  children  are  not 
getting  adequate  foster  care,  with  future 
prospects  even  dimmer  unless  Federal  aid 
becomes  available.     ' 

The  King  bill,  HJl.  3969,  which  has  been 
referred  to  this  Committee,  would  also  pro- 
vide for  Federal  matching  of  foster  care 
costs  in  the  states.  The  provisions  of  the 
King  bill,  in  conJuncUon  with  the  provision 
for  75  ptercent  matching  for  personnel  and 
training  costs  in  Sec.  236,  TlUe  U  ot  HJl. 
5710,  would  help  insiire  that  adequate  foster 
care  facilities  woiUd  be  available  for  chil- 
dren truly  In  need  of  placement.  This  com- 
blnaUon  would  provide  the  social  services 
personnel  necessary  to  insure  that  the  chil- 
dren who  could  remain  in  thier  own  homes 
would  be  able  to  do  so  and  would  not  be 
placed  In  foeter  care  merely  because  these 
services  were  not  avaUable. 

The  King  biU  also  Includes  provision  for 
Federal  matching  for  personnel  involved  in 
the  foster  care  program.  Even  when  chU- 
dren are  necessarily  in  foster  care,  child 
welfare  personnel  are  needed  both  to  assess 
and  place  the  children  In  foster  homes  wise- 
ly, and  to  help  foster  famUies  work  out  the 
problems  which  arise  in  foeter  care  place- 
ments. Moving  from  one  foeter  famUy  to 
another  contributes  to  a  chUd's  instabiUty. 
Studies  reveal  that  this  happens  far  too 
often.  Skillful  chUd  welfare  workers  would 
help  cut  down  on  this  harmful  prooess  by 
more  careful  selection  of  the  foeter  home 
and  by  casework  counseling  to  help  the 
ChUd  and  his  foster  famUy  work  out  any 
problems  which  arise.  The  overall  penon- 
nel  provUlon  of  Sec.  235  of  HJl.  5710  If  prop- 
erly broadened  would  Incorporate  this  pro- 
vision of  the  King  bill. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  sup- 
ports the  King  bUl  as  a  supplement  to  the 
personnel  provisions  in  HJl.  6710.  but  would 
suggest  that  the  limits  set  by  HJl.  3969  on 
the  reimbursements  for  each  foster  care  case 
should  be  removed  from  its  provisions. 

The  Burke  bUl,  HJl.  1977,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  provisions  both  for  the  76 
percent  matching  of  personnel  and  training 
costs  and  the  matching  of  other  child  wel- 
fare costs,  including  foster  care.  HJl.  1977 
would,  in  our  minds,  be  the  Ideal  solution  to 
this  dual  problem  of  providing  necessary  care 
both  in  and  out  of  a  chUd's  own  family,  de- 
pending upon  the  individual  needs  of  each 
particular  chUd's  situation.  This  legislation 
wisely  gives  each  state  the  flexlbUlty  to  adapt 
its  ChUd  welfare  programs  to  the  needs  of 
the  ChUdren  in  the  state,  instead  of  adapting 
the  state  pattern  of  child  welfare  services  to 
the  source  of  Federal  funds. 

H.a.  8710 — TiTLx  n,  sec.  aae  - 
At  present,  children  in  need  of  welfare 
services  are  neglected  not  only  by  their 
famiUes,  but  also  by  the  Federal  government 
when  it  does  not  provide  assistance  to  the 
states  to  help  the  children  on  the  same  basis 
as  it  helps  other  disadvantaged  groufw.  Al- 
though Section  336  of  ntle  n  of  HJl.  6710 
would  remove  the  authorieatlon  ceilings 
from  chUd  welfare  grants  after  June  30,  1968. 
this  woxUd  be  no  guarantee  that  state  funds 
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wtmld  b«  adequately  matched  despite  the 
proTlalona  of  Section  235.  It  would  be  more 
equitable  In  our  view  to  detennlne  the  ex- 
tent of  Federal  expenditure  by  the  extent  of 
the  need  In  the  states,  as  Is  the  procedure 
under  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Since  state  patterns  of 
need  vary,  we  believe  this  Is  a  sound  tax 
Bliarlng  device,  giving  states  the  flexibility  to 
use  Federal  funds  In  accord  with  their  own 
needs,  but  consistent  with  general  standards 
of  sound  child  welfare  practice. 

MAINTKN&NCX    or   8TATB   KVTOn 

We  believe  that  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  sharing  of  child  welfare  costs  In  the 
states  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
state  effort  so  that  Federal  funds  will  be  used 
to  supplement  rather  tlian  subetltute  for 
state  funds.  We  believe  that  the  provision 
in  the  bill.  HJt.  1977,  does  this  wisely, 
whereas,  the  provision  of  H.H.  5710  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  additional  state 
funds  before  any  Federal  reUnbursements 
were  possible.  As  we  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, this  provision  creates  an  Inequity  be- 
tween child  welfare  fljianclng  and'  other 
welfare  programs. 

KxKD  Foa   TnrrviRSAi.  availabiutt   or  chuj) 

WZLrAKX  BKSVICI8 

since  all  children  may  at  some  time  In 
their  lives  need  care  or  child  welfare  service*, 
there  must  be  a  universal  availability  of  such 
services  throughout  the  country  and  avail- 
able to  all  children.  Children's  problems  are 
not  limited  by  economic,  geographic,  or 
ethnic  considerations.  Help  Is  needed 
urgently  and  Immediately  whenever  and 
wherever  a  child's  care  Is  endangered.  Par- 
ents may  die,  become  111,  or  for  other  reasons 
be  unable  to  fulfill  their  peu-ental  functions. 
Today's  naodern  families  are  no  longer  sur- 
rounded by  the  large  bolstering  family 
groups  of  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  other 
relatives  of  yesteryear.  When  parents  are 
unable  to  care  properly  for  a  child,  regard- 
less of  their  economic  circumstances,  they 
may,  therefore,  need  the  help  of  commiuUty 
social  services  to  provide  substitute  care  for 
their  children.  For  these  reasons.  It  Is 
essential  that  child  welfare  services  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  states  and  available  to 
ail  children  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
financial  clrcimistances.  Where  families  can 
afford  to  pay  for  all  or  ptirt  of  the  cost  of 
such  care,  states  may,  and  do,  make  provision 
for  payment  of  fees  In  appropriate 
drcumstan  cea. 

COOPKRATTOK    OF    PTJBUC    AND    PRTVATX    SECTORS 
or   CHTT.n   WXLTAaX 

Both  the  Burke  blU  and  the  King  bill 
provide  for  cooperative  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  voluntary  sectoiB  of  child 
welfare  services.  This  would  Insure  that 
child  Welfare  services  would  be  available  to 
all  and  would  permit  the  purchase  of  service 
from  properly  authorized  non-profit  agencies 
on  a  case  by  case  basis.  This  would  make 
possible  a  wider  choice  of  agencies  available 
to  serve  the  specialized  needs  of  children. 
Current  practice  penults  the  states  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  wish  to  purchase  care 
from  non-profit  agencies.  This  Includes 
such  services  as  day  care,  foster  home  care, 
and  Institutional  foster  care.  Including  ma- 
ternity home  services,  as  well  as  homemakers. 

The  langxmge  of  the  Burke  bill  contem- 
plates the  continuing  authorization  of  this 
practice,  permitting  the  states  to  purchase 
child  welfare  services  from  non-profit  agen- 
cies. If  the  provisions  of  the  Burke  bill  are 
inccurporated  In  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967 — as  we  believe  they  should 
be — we  would  urge  that  language  be  included 
to  permit  purchase  of  all  child  welfare  serv- 
ices from  non-profit  agencies  on  a  case  by 
case  basis  if  the  states  desire  to  do  so.  This 
should  Include  the  present  language  of  Sec- 
tion 628(a)  (3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  faclUtlas  and 
experience  of  voluntary  agendea. 


BJt.   8710,  TITLr  n,   BXC.   SST 

Section  237.  TlUe  n,  of  HJl.  5710  includes 
a  broadening  of  Section  626  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  demonstration  and 
research  grants.  We  endorse  this  change 
which  will  permit  widespread  use  of  research 
findings  in  demonstrating  Improved  chUd 
welfare  services  In  the  states.  We  believe 
that  the  policy  should  be  continued  which 
would  leave  to  the  states  the  determination 
of  use  of  demonstration  and  research  funds 
for  experiments  in  public  or  voluntary 
agencies. 

RECX>MMXMI)A'nON   TO   BBOADEN   TITLE  n,  PART   3 

The  proposed  Child  Welfare  Services 
Amendments  of  H.R.  6710  represent  a  for- 
ward step  toward  helping  the  states  to  reach 
the  goals  set  by  Congress  for  adequate  child 
welfare  programs.  The  Child  Welfare  league 
of  America,  however,  urges  that  they  be 
broadened  along  the  lines  of  H.R.  1977  to 
permit  more  adequate  Federal  assistance  to 
the  states  in  meeting  the  costs  of  child  wel- 
fare personnel  and  other  necessary  child  wel- 
fare services. 

Too  frequently  in  the  past.  In  our  view, 
children  have  been  overlooked  because  social 
legislation  of  seemingly  greater  Importance 
benefitting  more  people  have  taken  prece- 
dence and  priority.  At  this  time,  we  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  give  all  children, 
whether  homeless  or  neglected  in  their  own 
homes,  an  equal  share  at  the  table  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  productive  life. 

UA.    6710 PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    AMENDMENTS 

The  League  endorses  Sections  201,  202  and 
208  of  'nUe  U  of  HJt.  5710  with  regard  to 
public  aaalstance. 

We  wish  parucularly  to  stress  the  basic 
Importance  of  Section  202  which  would  re- 
quire states  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of 
families  with  children,  as  determined  by  the 
state's  own  budgeting  standard  of  minimum 
need  established  on  January  1,  1967  and  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  review  of  the  standard  to 
take  into  account  changes  in  living  costs. 
The  best  social  services  in  the  world  cannot 
help  feed  the  hungry  or  provide  them  with 
the  other  necessities  of  life.  Living  in  con- 
stant poverty  is  not  the  way  to  promote  the 
healthy  physical  or  emotional  growth  of  the 
next  generation  on  which  this  country  must 
depend. 

Section  208,  which  would  make  permanent 
the  tempocary  amendments  of  1962,  Is  also  of 
prime  importance.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  provision  relating  to  assistance  for  chil- 
dren in  need  because  of  unemployment  of  a 
parent  (AFDC-U)  is  so  Important  that  it 
should  be  a  mandatory  as  well  as  a  perma- 
nent provision  of  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  We  are  shocked  that  only  22  states 
have  included  provision  for  this  type  of  as- 
sistance since  1962.  We  believe  it  unsound 
and  unwise  to  continue  any  welfare  practice 
which  actually  encourages  the  break-up  of 
families.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  states 
be  required  to  provide  assistance  to  families 
with  children  with  an  unemployed  parent,  as 
a  basic  part  of  the  AFDC  program. 

We  also  support  the  principle  of  Section 
201  which  would  permit  dependent  children 
over  18  and  their  relatives  under  the  AFDC 
program,  to  keep  part  of  their  earned  income 
without  deductions  from  assistance  pay- 
ments. We  believe  however,  that  the  allow- 
able amounts  of  earned  Income  which  may 
be  kept  should  be  consistent  with  the 
amount  allowed  under  the  work  training  pro- 
visions of  B.B,.  6710  and  under  similar  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

SOCIAL    WORK    MANPOWRR    AND    TRAINDTO — 
Ra.  5710,  TITLX    IV,    axe.    401 

We  also  endorse  the  social  work  manpower 
and  training  provision  in  Title  IV,  Section 
401  of  H.B.  6710  which  would  complement 
the  training  provision  of  Sec.  236  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Services  Amendments.  If  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  are  to  be  enabled  to 
provide  education  and  training  for  the  addi- 


tional social  work  manpower  necessary  to 
Implement  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  it  is  essential  that  they  have  finan- 
cial help  to  do  so.  For  this  reason,  we  wish 
to  emphasize  our  support  of  Section  401  of 
HJl.  6710. 

SOCIAL    SXCURITT    ACT — TITLE    XIX 

Aa  to  Title  XTX,  we  point  out  the  vital 
importance  of  this  new  program  to  children 
and  to  expectant  mothers.  Infant  mortality 
rates  reflect  the  socio-economic  status  of 
their  mothers,  as  do  the  figures  on  the  use  of 
health  and  dental  services.  The  lack  of 
health  care  is  most  acute  among  persons  of 
low  Income  groups.  For  these  reasons  we  be- 
lieve the  states  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  programs  under  the  terms 
of  this  new  legislation  without  any  modifica- 
tion at  the  present  time.  It  Is  premature  to 
modify  TiUe  XIX  In  any  basic  respect  until 
the  state*  have  had  further  exp>erience  with 
those  programs.  We  would  urge  particularly 
that  there  be  nothing  in  any  provision  which 
would  restrict  the  elegibillty  for  Title  XIX 
benefits  for  children  in  low  Income  feunilies 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  health  care. 
Children  should  continue  to  receive  the  same 
care  aa  the  other  groups  now  covered  under 
Title  XIX.  We  also  urge  you  not  to  adopt 
the  proposed  change  in  Sec.  220  of  HJi.  5710 
which  would  limit  eUglblUty  for  "ntle  XIX 
benefits  to  an  Income  standard  no  higher 
than  one  and  one  half  times  that  for  public 
assistance,  but  urge  that  the  definition  of 
medical  indigency  be  left  to  state  determina- 
tion as  U  done  under  Medical  Assistance  for 
the  Aged. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  tb^  Committee  for  their  courtesy  in 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  pre- 
sent the  League's  views. 

strmmart    and    recommendations    of   thi 
Child  Weltare  Lxague  of  America 

There  Is  need  for  Federal  assistance  on  a 
matching  basis  to  the  states  for  compre- 
hensive child  welfare  programs.  In  the  1963 
Public  Welfare  Amendments,  Congress  man- 
dated the  provision  of  comprehensive  child 
welfare  services  throughout  the  states  by 
1976,  but  did  not  provide  matching  funds 
for  this  necessary  expansion.  The  states  and 
localities  presently  carry  90%  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  providing  services  and  care 
for  children.  Although  the  states  have  in- 
creased their  expenditures  for  these  pur- 
poses, child  welfare  programs  are  still  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  children,  and 
the  states  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  1976 
goal  without  additional  Federal  participa- 
tion. Children  In  need  of  help  are  partic- 
ularly disadvantaged  because  the  Federal 
Oovernment  grants  matching  funds  for 
other  state  welfare  programs  at  rates  of  60% 
or  more  but  does  not  make  this  contribution 
to  child  welfare  programs.  Although  Hit. 
6710  takes  a  step  In  this  direction,  it  does 
not  correct  the  present  inequities.  The 
League  therefore  hopes  that  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Services  Amendments  of  HJl.  5710  will 
be  broadened  along  the  lines  of  H.R.  1977 
in  order  to  provide  necessary  services  and 
care  for  children. 

Child  welfare  personnel  Is  the  basic  essen- 
tial for  any  child  welfare  program.  A  first 
priority,  therefore,  la  to  provide  Federal 
matching  at  76%  for  child  welfare  services 
personnel  and  training  in  a  manner  which 
would  put  the  financing  of  such  services  on 
a  parity  with  other  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. Sec.  236  of  HJl.  8710  should  there- 
fore be  broadened  to  eliminate  the  current 
inequities  by  matching  full  personnel  and 
training  costs. 

For  children  requiring  care  away  from 
their  own  homes,  there  is  a  need  for  adoptive 
services,  foster  homes  and  good  institutional 
care  which  are  now  ii»t  adequate  either 
qualitatively  or  quantitatively  because  of  in- 
stifflclent  funds.  HJl.  1977  would  help  by 
providing  matching  funds  for  all  such  child 


welfare  costs  In  addition  to  personnel.  H3. 
3969  would  provide  matching  funds  for  footer 
care  cosU.  The  Leagvie  supports  HJl.  1*77 
as  the  best  solution  to  meeting  children's 
needs  and  would  also  support  H.R.  3969  as 
a  supplement  to  a  broadened  personnel  pro- 
vision In  Sec.  235  of  H.R.  5710. 

The  League  supports  Sec.  236  of  HJl.  6710 
which  would  remove  the  authorization  ceil- 
ings, but  would  prefer  to  see  financing  of 
child  welfare  services  on  a  matching  basis. 
It  also  approves  Sec.  237  which  broadens  leg- 
islative language  with  respect  to  demonstra- 
tion and  research  grants.  The  League  sup- 
ports the  maintenance  of  state  effort  so  that 
Federal  funds  supplement  rather  than  sub- 
stitute for  state  funds.  The  League  stresses 
the  need  for  universal  availability  of  child 
welfare  services  and  urges  that  full  use  be 
made  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  child  welfare. 

The  League  endorses  the  social  work  man- 
power and  training  grants  In  Sec.  401  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

Under  the  Public  Assistance  Amendments, 
the  League  supports  Sec.  202  requiring  states 
to  meet  full  financial  need,  and  Sec.  208, 
but  urges  that  AFDC-U  be  made  mandatory. 
We  also  support  the  principle  of  Sec.  201 
permitting  earning  exemptions. 

The  League  urges  that  no  changes  be  made 
in  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
would  restrict  eligibility  for  benefits  for  chil- 
dren and  opposes  Sec.  220  of  H.R.  6710,'  Urg- 
ing Instead  that  the  definition  of  medical 
indigency  b*  determined  by  the  states. 


FEDERAL   COURT   FACILITIES   FOR 
NASSAU  AND  SUFFOLK 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WoLrr]  may  ex- 
tend hl5  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th^  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  convenient  Federal  court  facilities  for 
the  two  Long  Island  counties  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  has  reached  a  point  where 
we  cannot  deny  this  to  them  any  longer. 
This  need  has  been  increasing  at  an  in- 
credible rate;  in  fact,  the  need  of  these 
facilities  has  been  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  the  populfttlons  of  these  two  coimtles. 

The  need  for  convenient  Federal  court 
facilities  is  apparent  from  studies  of  pop- 
ulation, geography,  and  caseload.  Under 
present  population  estimates,  the  people 
of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  represent  32.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  and  by  the  1980's  this  Is 
expected  to  rise  to  almost  40  percent,  or 
2,985,000  of  the  7.720,000  residents  of  the 
district. 

Oeographically.  the  need  is  also  ap- 
parent. Brooklyn  Is  In  the  extreme 
western  comer  of  the  eastern  district, 
forcing  litigants,  witnesses,  jurymen, 
and  attorneys  to  travel  30  miles  from 
Mlneola,  50  from  Huntington,  82  from 
Rlverhead,  and  129  from  Montauk.  The 
existence  of  facilities  at  other  spots  on 
Long  Island  would  eliminate  the  hours 
of  valuable  time  wasted  in  transit  to  the 
present  court. 

Finally,  this  Federal  Judicial  district, 
composed  of  Kings.  Queens.  Richmond, 
Nassau,  and  Suffolk  Counties,  is  one  of 
the  busiest  in  the  United  States,  being 
exceeded  by  only  four  districts  in  crim- 
inal cases  and  by  only  seven  of  the  88 
Federal  districts  in  clvU  cases.   Although 


no  precise,  lons-term  studies  have  been 
completed  as  yet  on  the  percentage  of 
those  cases  which  arose  In  Nassau  and 
Suffer,  preliminary  results  show  that  in 
over  37  percent  of  the  civU  cases  dock- 
eted during  a  3-month  period  In  1966-67, 
venue  could  properly  have  been  in  Nas- 
sau or  Suffolk.  Caseload  weight,  there- 
fore, also  demands  expanded  facilities. 
In  order  to  alleviate  these  problems,  I 
have  Introduced  today  a  bill  which  would 
provide  additional  Federal  court  facili- 
ties for  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  by 
authorizing  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  to 
bold  its  sessions  in  Mlneola  and  River- 
head,  as  well  as  in  Brooklyn,  the  only 
present  site.  The  existence  of  facilities 
at  these  two  county  seats  would  solve 
these  problems  by  better  serving  the  res- 
idents of  these  counties,  and  by  reducing 
the  long  calendsu-s  in  the  Brooklyn  court, 
and  by  eliminating  the  hours  of  valuable 
time  wasted  in  transit.  In  terms  of  pop- 
ulation, industry,  schools,  transportation 
facilities,  and  almost  every  other  barom- 
eter of  social,  economic,  and  political 
growth,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  represent 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing suburban  complexes  in  the  country. 
The  citizens  of  those  two  counties  have 
long  been  entitled  to  these  new  Federal 
court  facilities,  and  the  time  for  action 
to  alleviate  this  problem,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  and  efficient  Fed- 
eral Judicial  service  to  these  areas,  is 
now. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  AS  A  NONPROFIT 
OOVERNMENT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recokp 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  com- 
mended Postmaster  General  O'Brien  for 
his  bold  and  forthright  plan  to  convert 
the  Post  Offlce  into  a  nonprofit  Govern- 
ment corporation.  I  said  then,  and  I  re- 
jjeat  now,  I  see  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
the  Postmaster  General's  proposal  and 
I  believe  It  should  be  given  carefiil  study 
and  serious  consideration. 

We  all  know  about  bad  mall  service, 
and  there  Is  no  need  to  arouse  our  tem- 
pers again  by  reciting  it  now.  The  Presi- 
dent put  the  matter  in  historical  per- 
spective in  his  message  to  us  last  Thurs- 
day when  he  told  of  the  development  of 
our  present  postal  system.  Onr  postal 
system  is  something  which  has  grown 
like  Topsy  and  finds  itself  attired  In  a 
patched-up  garb  of  another  era. 

The  Nation's  press  now  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  react  to  Mr.  O'Brien's 
recommendation.  Seldom  has  such  a 
iwtentially  controversial  proposal  made 
by  a  Government  executive  met  with 
such  warm  and  enthusiastic  response. 
Almost  without  exception,  editorials  on 
Mr.  O'Brien's  plan  have  either  endorsed 
it  outright  or  said  that  it  deserves  thor- 
ough study  and  evaluation.  WUhout  ob- 
jection I  shall  insert  in  the  Recorb  at 


this  point  a  cross  section  of  these  edito- 
rials from  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation: 

[Frtan  the  Washington  Port,  April  8,  1967) 
tTiKjxnxT  Postal  Canos 

Congress  can  reduce  the  postal  deficit  by 
enacting  the  rate  Increases  requested  by 
President  Johnson.  But  the  crisis  of  the 
postal  system  cannot  be  resolved  by  merely 
Increasing  Its  revenues.  Radical  reforms  are 
required  to  secure  more  efficient  postal  serv- 
ice, and  Postmaster  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
pointed  the  way  with  bis  bold  proposal  for 
transferring  the  Poet  Office  to  a  nonprofit 
corporation. 

The  trouble  with  the  postal  system  Is  that 
managerial  control  Is  vested  In  preesiire 
groups — the  postal  unions,  the  second-class 
mailers  and  the  patronage-hungry  po- 
llticos — rather  than  In  the  man  designated 
by  Congress  to  manage  the  system.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  no  effective  control  over  the 
rates  charged  for  the  different  classes  of  serv- 
ice, the  hiring  of  employes,  the  choice  of 
transport  facilities  or  the  Introduction  at  la- 
bor-saving machinery  and  procedures.  His 
"area  of  no  control,"  as  he  remarked  in  his 
witty  speech  to  the  magaslne  pubUshera  and 
editors,  "Is  almost  iinllmlted." 

Mr.  O'Brien's  non]»t>flt  corporation  would 
be.  controlled  by  directors  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. Management  would  be  vested  In  an 
executive  appointed  by  the  dlrectxjrs.  And  It 
would  be  free,  within  a  mandate  to  cover 
certain  pcfftlons  of  service  coats,  to  vary 
rates.  Wage  scales,  employe  Incentives,  and 
coUscttve  bargaining  prtxwdures  would  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  In  pdvate  industry. 

Given  the  pollOcal  power  of  the  vested  In- 
terests, Mr.  O'Brien's  proposals  will  doubtless 
encounter  stiff  opposition  In  the  Congress. 
But  a  fight  for  a  nonprofit  postal  corporation 
ought  nonetheless  to  be  waged  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Evep  If  It  Jacks  at  first  some 
of  the  authority  necessary  to  exercise  mana- 
gerial control,  the  very  establishment  of  a 
nonprofit  corporation  would  be  a  forward 
step  in  modemliilng  the  postal  system. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  6.  1987] 
Spkciai.  DKLivnT  Faou  Ma.  O'Erscm 

When  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
suggests  that  his  department  ought  to  be  run 
more  like  business  and  less  like  goveriunent, 
that's  news.  So  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
has  made  news  by  proposing  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  be  turned  Into  a  nonprofit 
Federal  corp>oration. 

Under  Mr.  O'Brien's  proposal  the  Post  Office 
would  no  longer  be  represented  In  the  Cabi- 
net. The  President  would  name  a  board  of 
directors  who  woiild  appoint  a  professional 
executive  to  run  the  service,  with  broad  au- 
thority under  a  mandate  from  Congress. 

Now  whether  or  not  that  would  be  the  best 
solution  to  the  postal  system's  problems, 
hardly  anybody  can  argue  very  jjersnaslvely 
that  the  present  system  can  long  endure. 
For  as  Mr.  O'Brien  says,  although  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  and  all  activities 
of  his  department,  the  Postmaster  General's 
"area  of  'no  eohtrol'  Is  almost  unMmlted." 

He  ftas,  tot  instance,  no  control  over  postal 
system  work  loads,  the  rates  it  can  charge,  its 
salary  schedules  and  its  physical  facUittes. 
Fbr  permission  to  act  In  most  of  these  areeis 
he  must  go  hat  in  hand  to  Congress.  Any 
business  whose  manager  had  to  Walt  upon 
the  pleasure  of  a  commlttoe  of,  all  told,  5S5 
poUtlcally-motlvated  members  probably 
wo\ild  not  be  run  much  better  than  Is  the 
Post  Offlce  Department. 

Indeed,  considering  that  over  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  the  department  has  IMen 
expanded.  In  effect,  chlefiy  by  means  of  a 
series  of  legislative  patches  and  lengths  <A 
administrative  baling  wire.  It  may  be  a  won- 
der that  the  system  works  as  well  as  It  doM. 

Hovever.  when  some  postal  offlctals  con- 
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(mA*  thKt  tbe  ]^i«>Cfail8tztiu  paralysis  whiob 
lilt  Hi*  mAllA  iA  Chlottgo  could  occur  In  a 
number  of  other  cltlea  at  any  time,  obvlcasly 
tb*  atag*  at  which  the  deft&rtment  fxirther 
can  be  patched  l«  paat.  And  Mr.  OTBrlen 
rightly  concludes  that  what  la  heeded  la  a 
"bold,  fresh  appixwch."  ^ 

The  big  ototeole.  <a  course,  la  GongreM, 
iiifalch  figures  It  gats  a  lot  of  political  mileage 
ttom  piOklBg'  postmasters  and  playing  with 
poetAl  pAy.  Bsfore  the  lawmakers  ignore  Mr. 
OVnen'a  apeotid  tfeUyery  mesaage  of  frustra- 
tloa,  though,  tbey^  might  aak  themaelves  how 
mtmyvote*  they  wUl  win  by  Allowing  the  mall 
8«rWoe  to  oollapae. 


^April  11,  1967 


(nom  the  Chrtttlaa  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  «.  18671 

HoPT  JOB  TBx  Post  Orncx 

(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

Conaerratlvea  have  long  urged  that  the 
tJnlted  States  Poet  Ofllce  be  run  by  private 
enterprlae.  Now  comes  Postmaster  Oeoeral 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  to  propose  that  It  be 
opeiatsd  aixmg  buslneae  lines  by  a  public 
corporation. 

The  propoaal  la  bold.  A«  every  body  says.  It 
will  require  very  careful  study.  But  there  la 
one  reason  why  It  might  work  today  when  It 
ml^t  not  have  worked  two  decades  ago. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  SUtes  has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  "systems  manage- 
ment"— about  the  operation  of  very  large- 
scale  entoprisea,  whether  In  the  public  area 
like  the  National  Aeronautica  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration or  the  private  area  Ilka  the 
aerospace  Industry  or  the  automotive  In- 
ctustry.  Indeed,  aystems  maoagonent  la  one 
of  the  great  bresktbrougha  of  the  computer 
age.  It  la  already  tzftnsformlng  many  ele- 
meata  In  the  Amerloaxk  economy. 

The  Post  Office  would  seem  to  cry  out  for 
this  kind  of  administrative  reform.  It  Is,  as 
Mr.  O'Brien  said,  "a  jungle  of  legislation  and 
custom"  which  hampers  efficiency  and  re- 
qxmalble  modernization  at  every  hand. 

Under  the  O'Brien  proposal,  the  public 
corporation  would  have  a  board  of  directors 
appelnted  by  the  President  and  coziflrmed  by 
Congress.  It  would  be  managed  by  a  pro- 
fessional executive  appointed  by  the  board. 
Hiring  policies,  wages,  and  working  condi- 
tions #ould  be  set  by  normal  collective  bar- 
gaining, Just  as  in  private  bnslnesB. 

TTie  postal  unions  would  no  longer  lobby 
wages  and  other  changes  through  Congress. 
Operating  funds  would  be  raised  by  bond 
Issues.  If  subsidies  were  foimd  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest  they  could  be  legislated  by 
Congress  or— I  should  think  preferably— 
subsidies  for  limited  public  services  could 
come  out  of  total  earnings  If  Congress  de- 
cides certain  functions  should  be  carried  on 
at  less  than  cost  In  the  genoal  interest. 

BBOCATKD  MSf 

Hopefully  the  Increased  efficiency  of  the 
total  operation  would  be  so  beneficial  that 
financial  burdens  would  be  greatly  lessened, 
Thereti  no  reason  why  costs  should  not  come 
down  even  while  wages  and  public  benefits 
went  up.  Tbla  boa  been  the  broad  ezpen- 
«ioe  In  the  nearest  parallels;  the  operation 
of  the  telephone  system  or  the  electrical  and 
gas  utllltte. 

llie  board  of  directors,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Oangrtsa  and  yet  not  directly 
oontrolled  on  an  administrative  basis  by 
them,  could  work  out  the  vast  changes  neces- 
sary in  the  andent  system.  The  Poet  Office, 
from  the  Postmaater-Oeneral  at  the  top 
down  through  the  postmasters  In  dtles  and 
towns  and  the  mall  carriers  on  the  street,  has 
had  Its  large  share  of  dedicated  and  enterpris- 
ing men.    Valiant  efforts  have  been  made  to 

introduce  reforms.  Valiant  officials  today  try 
to  do  their  besti  But  they  are  handcuffed  by 
tbe  system. 

•    The  dovlce   off  4   public  oorporatlMi   has 


proved  effective  In  recent  American  expert- 
ence.  The  successes  of  the  Atomic  Kneigy 
Commission  apeak  for  themselves.  MAAA 
has  done  a  tremendous  Job.  The  TVA  Is  an 
ongoing,  long- vindicated  operation,  although 
unlike  the  other  parallels  It  competes  directly 
with,  private  utilities  while  enjoying  major 
tax  and  borrowing  advantages. 

CONSULTATIVE  aJPKBXBtCt 

The  proposed  post  oace  corporation,  Uke 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  NASA, 
might  wen  contract  out  some  of  Its  functions 
to  private  enterprise.  It  would  need  the  best 
consultative  experience  of  the  systems  man- 
agers to  Install  and  operate  Its  reforms.  The 
transitional  stages  would  be  extraordinarily 
difficult.  How  would  the  deadwood  be  phased 
out? 

These  and  many  other  problems  would  re- 
quire massive  and  wise  study.  Regeneration 
would  not  take  place  overnight.  Career 
workers  would  certainly  have  to  be  treated 
with  consideration.  It  Is  Interesting  that  J. 
Edward  Day.  the  lawyer  and  former  Insurance 
executive  who  was  President  Kennedy's  first 
Postmaster  General,  opposes  the  Idea.  The 
postal  unions  express  grave  reserve. 

But  Mr.  O'Brien's  courageous  Idea  should 
not  gather  dust.  The  men  who  know  most 
about  operating  great  systems  should  advise 
the  Congress  on  what  could  be  done'.  It  has 
tremendous  poesibllttles. 

(From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  Am 
«,  1967) 
'T'l  Post  Omcs  Roomie 
Po«tm»ster  General  Lawrence  P.  0*3rlen 
has  propoeed  the  most  drastic  change  In  the 
postal  system  since  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son, in  1829,  took  the  system  under  the  pres- 
idential wing  by  giving  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral a  chair  In  the  Cabinet. 

Rver  since  that  date,  the  postal  system  has 
been  deeply  embedding  In  poUtlcs.  The  top 
Job  in  the  department  often  has  been  handed 
out  as  a  plum  to  the  presidential  campaign 
manager.  Many  of  the  choicer  poetmaster- 
shlpe  in  the  past  also  have  been  handed  out 
as  plums  to  deserving  campaign  workers. 
Virtually  every  detail  of  the  postal  operation, 
down  to  the  price  of  a  stamp  and  the  j>ay 
for  the  letter  carrier,  has  been  subject  to 
political  pulling  and   hauling  In  Congress. 

Mr.  O'Brien  so  far  has  offered  only  a  sketchy 
outline  of  his  drastic  reform  proposal.  The 
outUne  suggests,  however,  that  he  favors  cut- 
ting the  postal  department  away  from  Its 
political  ties.  He  would  give  the  department 
more  Independence,  more  elbow  room,  and 
more  freedom  to  conduct  Its  affairs  without 
having  to  run  to  Congress  for  permission 
every  time  It  wanted  to  replace  a  worn-out 
lobby  counter. 

This  objective  could  be  achieved,  Mr. 
O'Brien  says,  by  removing  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department  from  its  Cabinet-level  status 
and  aettlng  it  apart  as  a  nonprofit  gov«Ti- 
ment  corporation.  A  board  of  directors 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  Congress.  The  directors  then 
would  hire  a  professional  executive  to  run 
the  system. 

Oongress  still  could  lay  out  some  general 
ground  rules.  It  jould.  for  example,  decide 
which  categories  of  mau  it  wUhsd  to  sub- 
sidize and  what  proportion  of  the  costs 
should  be  met  from  rates.  But  beyond  that, 
the  new  corporation  presumably  would  have 
a  free  hand  to  adjust  postage  rates  and  to 
control  both  Its  Income  and  outgo. 

jjiuitT  the  existing  system,  the  Post  Ofllee 
Department  keeps  none  of  its  revenue, 
•very  penny  it  takes  In  la  handed  over  to 
the  Treasury.  Theq.  each  year,  the  depart- 
ment Is  compelled  to  go  before  Congress,  hat 
m  hand,  and  request  ab  appropriation  *af- 
fldent  to  meet  Its  anticipated  costs  for  the 
coodng  year. 

Under  the  propoeed  system,  the  corpora- 
tion probably  would  keep  its  revenues,,  plus 


the  congressional  subsidies,  and  use  this 
liidney  to  continue  its  operations. 

Ope  would  expect  to  hear  a  chorus  of  pro- 
test  from  Oongress  over  this  proposal.  After 
all,  a  department  that  employs  700,000  per- 
sons, that  operates  on  an  annual  budget  ex- 
ceeding six  billion  dollars,  and  has  been  a 
poUtical  plaything  of  Congress  for  more  than 
a  century  could  hardly  be  withdrawn  from 
the  congressional  grasp  without  offending 
tome  sensibilities.     .    "" 

Bnt,  strangely,  the  Initial  reaction  to  Mr. 
CBrten's  proposal  Is  quit?  favorable.  Sen. 
A.  8.  Mike  Monroney,  D-Okla,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  post  office  committee,  calls  It 
'very  interesting  and  exciting."  Rep.  Morris 
Udall,  D-Ariz,  praised  Mr.  O'Brien  for  his 
^courage  and  vision."  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross,  R- 
Io*a,  has  Indicated  his  support  for  the 
reform. 

Perhaps  the  size  of  the  postal  deficit  (about 
1.3  bllUon  dollars  this  year),  the  enormous 
volume  of  mall  (more  mall  is  handled  In  this 
country  than  In  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  combined) ,  and  the  vast  complexi- 
ties of  the  system  at  last  have  persuaded  the 
members  of  Congress  that  politics  and  the 
postal' system  don't  produce  a  favorable  com- 
bination and  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
drastic  reform. 

(From  the  Courier- Journal,  Apr.  6,  1967] 

DoASTic  Changs  Is  Lkfxsativs  in  Ook 

Crxauxno  Pootal  Stbtui 

Postmaster  General  lAwrence  P.  03rien 
believes  that  only  a  drastic  transformation  of 
the  postal  service  can  save  It  from  Imminent 
disaster,  and  there  Is  Impressive  evidence 
that  he  is  right.  He  Is  so  concerned  that  he 
proposed  the  abolition  of  his  Job  and  the 
creation  of  a  nonprofit,  government  corpo- 
ration to  run  the  postal  service. 

How  serious  is  the  situation?  Well,  the 
postal  deficit  Is  soaring  and  service  Is  de- 
teilaratlng,  and  in  the  post  two  years  mall 
volume  has  risen  at  almost  double  the  normal 
8  per  cent  annual  rate.  Lost  October,  an 
avalanche  of  mall  In  Chicago  overwhelmed 
the  largest  post-office  byilldlng  In  the  world 
and  showed  that  the  TT*.  postal  system  can 
Indeed  break  down. 

Last  yeor,  one  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  deputies  ad- 
mitted to  a  congressional  committee  that 
service  today  Is  worse  than  It  was  In  1956. 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  launched  a  program  of  auto- 
mation In  the  poetal  service,  but  It  has  not 
made  much  headway  so  far,  and  mechaniza- 
tion alone  will  not  be  enough. 

A    HTSam    CKXATPU 

The  wholssystem  Is  an  Invitation  to  In- 
efficiency. The  postal  service  Is  a  hybrid 
creature  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  PosCmastor  General  Is  osten- 
sibly the  boss,  but  Oongress  sets  the  postal 
rates:  Congress  governs  the  size  of  the  work 
force  and  sets  pay  scales;  Individual  con- 
gressmen have  a  big  say  In  the  selection  of 
postmasters. 

Morale  Is  so  low  among  many  postal  service 
employes,  because  pay  is  low  and  the  op- 
portunities for  advancement  very  limited. 
At  present,  the  Poet  Ofllce  work  force  Is  cut 
up  Into  24.400  different  bargaining  imlts, 
and  when  union  negotiators  faU  to  get  what 
they  want  from  the  management  of  the  Poet 
Office  they  con  go  over  the  department's 
head  to  Congress. 

Despite  all  the  talk  over  the  past  decade 
about  modernising  postal  servloe  operations 
the  work  of  handling  the  mall,  according  to 
Fortune  magaslne,  "is  being  performed  to- 
day with  miich  the  same  facilities  that  ex- 
isted before  World  War  II,  when  only  one- 
third  as  much  mall  was  processed."  A  meas- 
ure of  how  far  automation  has  to  go  can  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  31  per  cent  of  the 
^o«»  Office's  current  budget  of  WS  binion 
goes  to  pay  workers,  many  of  whom  stfll  sort 
mall  by  hand  before  pigeonhole  ooacs  at  the 
nte  of  abotit  90  pieces  a  minute.  iti. ' 
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A  flood  of  "Junk"  mall  In  the  ttilrd-class 
category  has  created  a  problem  for  the  postal 
service  and  is  Increasingly  a  source  of  Irri- 
tation for  Its  recipients. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  bold  plan  for  reshaping  the 
Poet  Office  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Oper- 
ating as  a  non-profit  corporation,  with  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President,  It  could 
Issue  bonds  to  get  money  for  new  poet  of- 
fices and  other  faculties  which  are  sorely 
needed.  It  also  could  control  more  of  Its 
operations  by  setting  rates  on  the  percentage 
of  cost-coverage  for  various  classes  of  mall. 
And  the  postal  service  could  free  Itself  of  the 
maze  of  regulations  that  now  encumber  It. 

But  only  a  miracle,  or  a  tidal  wave  of  public 
support,  can  put  It  over.  Congress,  or  at  least 
the  four  Congressional  committees  that  make 
most  of  the  important  decisions  affecting  the 
postal  service,  are  almost  certain  to  oppose 
the  plan.  The  postal  unions  already  have 
made  known  their  lack  of  enthxisiasm  for  It. 
But  change  Is  Imperative  If  the  largest  poetal 
lystem  in  the  world  Is  to  continue  function- 
ing at  a  passable  level  of  efficiency. 

[Prom  the  Battie  Creek  (Mlob.)  Enquirer  & 

News,  Apr.  6,  1967] 
Postal     Sesvick     la     Rira     roH     Momuf 

BmCIKNCT 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
has  put  forward  an  Idea  worth  considera- 
tion— to  turn  the  Poet  Office  Department 
into  a  public  non-profit  corporation  run  by 
Its  own  board  of  directors  and  a  professional 
executive. 

The  proposal,  originated  by  a  task  force  of 
business  experts,  could  do  much  to  "take 
the  post  office  out  of  politics" — a  demand 
frequently  heard  ever  since  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  appointed  the  first  postmaster  gen- 
eral In  1776. 

There  would  be  no  cabinet  position  for  a 
postmaster  general  who,  by  tradition  and 
practice,  usually  serves  as  an  administra- 
tion's chief  politician. 

Efficient  management  and  rapid  transit  of 
the  malls  are  Impossible  under  the  present 
system.  The  department  has  reeponislblllty 
for  running  a  vast,  complicated  operation 
with  no  control  over  the  volume  It  handles, 
the  revenue  It  gets  or  the  wagee  It  pays. 

The  volume  runs  to  some  80  billion  pieces 
of  mall  a  year,  much  of  It  handled  at  a 
loss  on  a  cost-fee  ratio  as  high  as  34  to  1. 
Poetal  rates  are  set  by  Congress,  which  re- 
stricts the  department  in  the  use  of  effi- 
cient equipment  and  transportation  and 
whose  members  add  to  the  loss  by  their  un- 
inhibited use  of  their  franking  privilege. 
Much  of  the  free  government  mall  which  the 
department  must  deliver  Is  designed  to  make 
agencies  and  congressmen  look  good,  but 
Its  effect  Is  to  make  the  department  look 
bad. 

Presumably  the  non-profit  corporation 
would  also  operate  on  a  non-defidt  basis. 
Pranked  mall  would  be  charged  to  its 
■ources,  for  a  needed  realistic  allocation  of 
costs. 

One  issue  that  has  never  been  decided 
needs  to  be  settied,  and  the  proposed  re- 
cnganlzatloh  might  well  work  to  that  end. 
This  Is  the  matter  of  how  much  the  postal 
system  should  be  operated  as  a  public  opera- 
tion and  how  much  as  a  self-supporting  paid 
service. 

A  1958  law  calls  for  postal  income  to  equal 
operating  costs,  minus  specified  services  to 
l>e  paid  out  of  taxes,  but  Congress,  which 
PMsed  the  law.  has  Ignored  It.  In  one  year, 
for  Instance,  Oongress  raised  rates  6900  mil- 
lion to  vripe  out  a  deficit — b\rt  then  raised 
*<^gee  61.2  billion.  Increasing  the  deficit.  A 
repeat  performance  appears  to  be  shaping 
«P  this  year. 

'Hi  Is  Is  a  good  time  for  Congress  to  take 
*  thorough  look  at  the  plan  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  suggested,  to  see  If  at  long  last 
tiie  postal  system  might  not  now  be  mod- 
vhlzed  to  current  stakMlards  at  eflldent  op. 
vation  and  use  of  the  time  a&d  labor  sav- 


ing techniques  which  are  available  for  —■ '*'m>  Mr  Speaker,  I  wotild  like  to  cite  axi 
handling  and  transportation.  vTexample  of  an  eserfetic  soiXDg  buslziess- 
man  in  my  Chicago  congressional  dki- 


(From  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen.  Apr.  7, 1967] 
Postal  Plan  Makxs  Sxnss 

Posimaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O^Bzlen 
colled  Monday  for  the  abolishment  of  his 
department  as  a  cabinet  agency.  He  would 
replace  It  with  a  nonprofit  government  cor- 
poration to  handle  the  malls. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  proposal  brought  words  of 
encouragement  from  some  Congreeslon&I 
leaders  including  Arizona's  Morris  K.  Udall, 
a  member  of  the  House  Post  Office. Commit- 
tee. 

Prealdent  Johnson  chose  to  Ignore  the 
words  of  the  man  he  appointed  to  the  cabi- 
net In  1965.  Wednesdaor,  the  President  for- 
mally asked  Congress  to  raise  postal  rates 
effective  July  1. 

The  President's  request  does  not  solve  two 
of  the  department's  major  problems:  an  ac- 
celerating deficit  (61.2  billion  by  1968)  and 
an  Increasing  inability  to  handle  the  volume 
of  maU  (83.4  bUUon  pieces  by  1968) . 

Mr.  O'Brien  recognises  that  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  more  revenue.  He 
proposes  to  solve  them  by  taking  the  depart- 
ment out  of  politics,  thereby  Increo^ng  Its 
efficiency.  He  proposes  a  nonprofit  govern- 
ment corporation  run  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  Congress.  A  career  executive 
would  run  the  department.  The  agency 
would  be  empowered  to  finance  necessary 
facilities  by  issuing  bonds. 

The  present  poetal  system  is  antiquated. 
It  Is  Inefficient.  Its  facilities  ore  tied  to  pork 
barrel  legislation  rather  than  need.  For  In- 
stance, funds  for  needed  fadlitles  in  10  ma- 
jor cities  Including  Tucson,  St.  Louis,  At- 
lanta and  Syracuse,  have  been  cut  from  next 
year's  budget. 

Under  Mr.  O'Brien's  plan,  facilities  could 
be  constructed  and  paid  for  by  bond  issues 
OS  needed. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  post  office, 
in  Mr.  O'Brien's  words,  borders  on  the  edge 
of  catastrophe  and  operates  at  a  deficit  of 
61  billion  annually.  In  comparison,  Ameri- 
can Tel  &  Tel,  a  private  enterprise  vrith  a 
profit  motive,  blankets  the  nation  In  another 
field  of  communications.  Last  year.  AT  A  T 
had  a  net  profit  of  nearly  62  billion  after 
taxes. 

As  a  nonprofit,  government  operation,  the 
post  ofllce  cazmot  achieve  the  efficiency  of 
private  enterprise.  But  certainly  It  was 
never  Intended  to  be  a  model  of  Inefficiency 
either. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  plan  should  not  be  Ignored. 
It  deserves  further  study.  He  should  be 
commended  for  a  plan  which  would  take  the 
post  office  out  of  politics  and  even  take  him- 
self out  of  the  cabinet. 


THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  INTERAC- 
TION BETWEEN  THE  SMALL  BUS- 
INESS ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    aak 

unanlmouB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  UlinolB  [Mr.  Dawson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  long  been  a 
strong  proponent  of  programs  for  social 
justice.  The  President  has  encouraged 
the  cooperation  of  Gtoverrmient  with  pri- 
vate industry  to  ui>grade  the  economic 
and  social  role  of  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  in  our  society. 


Strict  who  is  wttneesoof  the  o(H>structive 
Interactton  between  the  Small  BoslnMs 
Administration  and  the  oranmtinity. 
.  Mr.  Charles  Hobson  is  a  28-peftr-old 
Negro  who  ha£  been  involved  in  the  ihoe 
business  since  he  was.l^.  He  has  been 
a  stock  boy.  salesman,  manager,  adid 
now.  owner  of  a  shoe  store.  \.l 

He  and^Jiis  wiie  faced  what  seemed 

to  be  impos^ble  odds  1  yeat  ago  when 

'they  thought' of  opening  their  shoe  store 

on  East  47th  Street.    The  store  woi^ 

be  one  of  26  retailing  shoes  OD  that  street. 

Hobeon'8  pre-m6d  and  pfallosophy 
majors  in  college  would  be  of  little  help 
in  the  practical  side  of  running  a  busi- 
ness. 

As  early  as  1963,  Hobson  was  planning 
for  the  future  and  took  advantage  of  a 
series  of  workshops  on  business  manage- 
ment cosponsored  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Chicago  ofiOce  and  the 
Tint  CongresElonaJ  District  Business 
and  Professional  Men's  Clubc 

Hobson  continued  his  caoeer  as  a  mer- 
chandlBer  waiting  for  the  (K)parttme  mo- 
ment to  strike  out  on  hi£  own.  That  fi- 
nally came  with  tlw  passage  of  the  ad- 
minlstratloD's  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

On  March  15,  1967,  Preflldoit  Johnson 
said  of  the  act: 

New  programs  had  to  begin  In  our  dties 
and  rural  communities.  In  smoU  towns  and 
in  migrant  labor  camps.  America  had  to  pull 
the  drowning  man  out  of  the  water  and  talk 
about  It  later.  -  ;    , 

The  Smsdl  Business  Administration 
was  able  to  finance  Hobson  de^lte  his 
lack  of  equity  capital.  He  was  granted 
a  loan  of  $25,000  to  be  repiJd  in  12  years 
at  $243  per  month. 

Hobson  Is  the  first  Negro  handling 
4>rand-name  8hoes  on  Chicago's  47th 
Street  Business  Is  fiotntiUng.  The 
store  deals  In  quality  merchandloe  and 
has  achieved  a  gross  sales  of  $SSfiO0. 
Hobson  now  enjoys  a  25-perccnt  higher 
net  Income  than  before  he  opened  his 
own  business.  He  employs  one  salesman 
full  time  and  one  part-time  high  school 
student.  His  wife  and  brother  help  out 
occasionally.  He  h<^3es  to  estafaftlA  oth^ 
stores. 

Hobson  has  been  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  the  Negro  community.  Sev- 
eral potential  businessmen  are  asking 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
.  more  information  on  how  to  start  a  busi- 
ness with  an  economic  o]K>ortunity  loan. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
economic  opportunity  loan  program  will 
help  provide  the  ambitious,  bright 
Charles  Hobsons  of  this  country  suffl- 
cient  backing  to  realize  their  dreams  and 
aspirations. 

The  Chicago  regional  office  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  an- 
swer the  questions  future  Charles  Hc^ 
sons  will  ask  in  a  new  series  of  courses 
which  will  be  underway  April  S  tor  10 
weeks. 


Mr. 


OREBNiroORO,  N.C. 
PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mri  KoaasavT] 
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may  extend  hla  remarks  at  tfals  point 
in  the  Racoao  and  Include  eztraneons 

matter^         2__ 

•  The  SPSIAKER  pro  tempoxe.  Is  thexe 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlranan 
from  Arkansas? 

Tbere  wa»  no  objection. 

iir.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Look 
magazine,  in  its  April  18  Issue,  wlU  con- 
finn  what  those  of  us  who  live  in  and 
love  Greensboro,  N.C..  have  known  for 
years.  For,  in  its  inibllcatlan  of  next 
Tuesday,  Oreensboro  will  be  designated 
1  of  11  members  of  Look's  team  of  All 
America  Cities. 

This  recognition  of  Oreensboro's  all 
Amprlnan-ness  makes  our  proud  claim 
official.  The  work  of  many  Individuals 
and  many  groups,  particularly  the  Jun- 
ior and  senior  chambers  of  commerce,  is 
responsible  for  this  noteworthy  recogni- 
tion by  a  national  publication.  But,  the 
recognition  surely  would  not  have  come 
but  for  the  dally  contributions  of  many 
of  Oreensboro's  140,090  dtlTens. 

Not  very  long  ago.  the  Piedmont  Triad, 
of  North  Carolina,  was  designated  as  a 
commoa  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area.  The  Piedmont  Triad,  which 
has  become  a  bustling  trtopolls  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  merging  of  the  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  Interests  of  its  three 
primary  municipalities.  Greensboro.  High 
Point,  and  Wlnston-Salem.  Is  the  59th 
largest  market  area  In  the  United  States. 

The  selection  of  Greensboro  as  an  All 
America  City  completes  the  honorary 
degree  (rf  the  triad,  for  Wlnston-Salem 
and  High  Point  have  already  achieved 
this  distinction.  Thus,  the  triad  Itself 
becomes  all  American. 

l^ose  of  us  who  have  the  privilege 
and  the  pleasure  to  live  in  our  All  Amer- 
ica Ctiy  of  Oreensboro  are  proud  of  the 
honor  we  have  received.  Personally,  I 
think  I  am  eren  more  proud  of  the  way 
this  honor  has  been  received  by  the  lead- 
ers and  tite  citizenry  of  our  oonununlty. 
We  have  accepted  this  new  honor  as  a 
ehallenje.  a  challenge  to  even  greater 
achievements  and  accomplishments. 

As  a  blueprint  to  other  communities 
who  seek  All  America  selection,  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  presenta- 
tion which  advanced  Oreensboro's  case 
for  intrfuslon  on  the  All  America  honor 
roll.  The  following  is  the  case  of  Greens- 
boro, "A  City  Which  Responds  to  Chal- 
lenge": 
[Prom  Oreensboro  Bxirineas,  Mar.  23,   1067] 

A  Cm  Wrwr  Rxspoirm  to  Oraxxknob 

(On  November  14,  19<MJ,  Oreensboro  Cham- 
ber President  Thomas  I.  Storrs  heeded  a 
OreenbOTO  delegation  to  Boston  to  make  a 
special  presentation  on  Oreensboro.  The 
presentation?  Oreensboro's  bid  for  All- 
America  designation  to  the  Awards  Jury  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
Magazine,  sponsors  of  the  All-America  City 
competition.  Storrs  presented  Oreensboro's 
case  before  the  IS-member  panel  of  Judges 
which  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
adaot  11  All-America  cities  from  the  22  Onal- 
iBts.  The  text  of  Stons'  oral  presentation 
followa.) 

I  am  Thomas  Storrs,  President  of  The 
Oreensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Oreensboro,  Nortif  Cirotnia,  Is  a  city  which 
responds  to  challenge  with  accomplishment. 
FoUow  with  me.  If  you  will,  the  record  of  one 
mch  challenge. 
■^  One  a*turday  night  m  March  IBfla,  parents 
ttuov^out  the  city  were  brought  face  to 


face  with  a  problem  of  which  few  were  aware. 
Five  hundred  of  their  rhlldien  attended  a 
dance  sponsored  by  a  teenage  girl's  social 
club.  The  unchaperoned  event  progressed 
Into  disorder,  the  police  were  called,  and  eight 
youngsters  were  arrested  on  Uquor  charges. 

A  nlneteen-member  committee  was  at  work 
IS  days  later  to  meet  the  challenge  of  direct- 
ing youth  activities  Into  constructive  chan- 
nels. Its  labor  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Oreensboro  Youth  Council  on  Civic  ASalrs, 
presently  made  up  of  62  high  school  students 
and  9  adults  with  a  fall-time  staff  director. 

This  coTxncU  ta  now  the  recognized  voice 
of  Oreensboro  youth.  Its  opinions  carry  a 
great  deal  of  weight  In  youth  circles  and 
the  adult  community.  Jxist  as  membership 
carries  prestige.  The  youth  council  has  es- 
tablished a  youth  Jury  to  advise  our  courts 
on  teen-age  ofTenders.  a  school  beautlQcatlon 
contest,  a  program  to  help  young  people  ab- 
stain from  drinking  alcoholic  beverages,  a 
teen-age  employment  service,  a  youth  lead- 
ership workshop,  and  more  than  two  dozen 
other  projects. 

This  youth  council  received  national  recog- 
nition as  a  result  of  Its  mustering  of  com- 
munity effort.  It  has  become  a  model  for 
other  areas  In  distress. 

Perhaps  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
the  youth  councU  reflects  quite  vividly  the 
wide  range  of  human  reEOurces  avaUable  tn 
Oreensboro  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
can'  be  mobilized  to  meet  a  specific  challenge. 

Look  with  me  at  Oreensboro  as  a  place  to 
work  and  live. 

We  are  a  city  of  140,000  In  a  mushroom- 
ing area  which  Includes  more  than  one  mU- 
llon  residents  within  less  than  60  miles.  We 
are  the  headquarters  of  three  of  the  largest 
industrial  concerns  In  the  nation,  a  major 
divisional  headquarters  of  a  fourth.  Other 
large  corporations  have  important  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  facilities  m  our  city. 
We  are  the  home  of  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  life  Insxirance  companies,  and  of  sev- 
eral smaller  but  important  ones. 

We  have  four  colleges  and  a  major  campus 
of  the  consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  Oreensboro.  It  Is  "In"  for  a  corporate 
executive  or  college  professor  to  work  for 
the  community.  This  reservoir  of  talent  has 
produced  strong  responses  to  the  challenges 
of  recent  times. 

Let  me  briefly  survey  recent  events  In  Just 
those  terms. 

The  United  Fund  had  a  disturbing  history 
of  failures  to  meet  Its  goals.  It  became 
dUBcuIt  even  to  recruit  campaign  workers. 
In  1963,  conunimlty  leadership  accepted 
responsibility  for  pre-campalgn  sales  efforts, 
and  teams  of  businessmen  called  on  their 
competitors,  customers  and  suppliers  to  sell 
the  United  Fund.  The  goal  was  reached,  and 
this  selling  process  became  a  part  of  each 
year's  campaign.  Oi— nsboro  now  consist- 
ently raises  the  highest  percaplta  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Fund  of' any  city  In  North 
Carolina — a  total  In  ezoeae  of  $1  nUUlon  for 
(be  past  two  years. 

In  the  fleld  of  race  relations  Oreensboro 
has  had  Its  share  of  challenges.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  nation's  first  "sit-in"  efforts  for 
the  Integration  of  eating  facilities.  It  was 
also  the  scene  of  mass  demonstrations  In  1963 
which  brought  paralysis  to  oxa  downtown 
night  after  night.  A  human  relations  com- 
mission was  established  that  year  and  has 
functioned  effectively  tn  providing  commu- 
nications and  the  community  effort  needed 
for  these  problems.  Through  the  direct  ef- 
forts of  this  commission  our  city  opened 
nearly  all  public  accommodations  and  Job 
opportunities  prior  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

In  Its  cxiltural  and  recreatlohal  life,  Oreens- 
boro borrows  heavily  from  Its  educational 
institutions.  The  Oreensboro  Symphony, 
formed  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  University 
and  the  community,  followed  the  Oreensboro 
pattern  of  dllBcultles,  Involvement  of  dty 


leadership,  and  success.  The  crirrent  season 
completely  sold  out  a  2,600-seat  auditorium 
before  the  first  performance. 

A  recently  formed  Community  Arts  Coun- 
cil la  now  well  on  Its  way  toward  a  unified 
fund-raising  effort. 

The  community  has  been  consistently  re- 
sponsive to  the  money  needs  of  Its  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Just  last  month  a 
foundation  was  established  to  channel  a  flow 
of  private  funds  into  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Oreensboro.  The  ImpeUis  for 
this  foundation.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
came  from  the  community  as  an  o/^er  of 
aaslstaace  rather  than  from'  the  University 
as  a  request. 

Oreensboro  Is  quite  proud  o<  Its  annual 
golf  tournament,  The  Oreater  Greensboro 
Open.  It  Is  the  richest  tournament  on  the 
POA  winter  Xoai  and  one  of  the  richest  In 
the  world — with  a  purse  of  •126,000.  But  it 
wasn't  always  that  way. 

Just  five  years  ago,  with  a  purse  of  only 
#36,000,  the  tournament  was  In  danger  of 
being  squeesed  off  the  POA  schedule.  Our 
Jayceee,  who  had  sponsored  the  tournament 
since  1938.  needed  help.  They  got  It  from  a 
community  grateful  for  such  an  outstanding 
sports  event.  Business  and  civic  leaders 
threw  their  weight  behind  a  campaign  (or 
the  sale  of  $100  sponsor  tickets.  Last  year, 
more  than  600  were  sold  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  funds  needed  to  underwrite  the 
tournament. 

Economic  challenges  are  not  lacking  In 
Oreensboro.     Let  me  speak  of  two  of  them. 

History  and  the  business  structure  of  our 
community  have  led  to  a  number  of  outlying 
office  buildings  and  shopping  centers.  The 
resulting  decay  In  the  center  of  the  city 
brought  forth  a  recent  effort  by  downtown 
bvislnessmen,  first,  for  a  survey  and  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  downtown,  and  second, 
for  the  implementation  of  this  plan.  Trafllc 
patterns  have  been  drastically  revised. 
streets  widened,  arterial  flows  established, 
and  property  owners  are  responding  with  Im- 
provements. There  Is  a  new  16-Btory  office 
building  downtown.  Bids  were  opened  today 
for  a  61.260.000  parking  facility  financed  by 
downtown  property  owners,  and  the  city  and 
county  governments  are  working  on  a  $10.- 
000.000  complex  of  Joint  office  buildings 
presently  under  design  across  the  Charles 
River  In  the  offices  of  Eduardo  Catalano. 
Raising  the  money  will  provide  another 
challenge! 

Industrial  development  In  the  city  and  Its 
environs  reached  a  virtual  standstill  several 
years  ago  as  suitable  sites  became  scarce. 
Businessmen  concerned  with  the  growth  of 
the  city  prevailed  upon  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments to  agree  on  the  extension  of  city 
utilities  Into  the  county.  The  result  has 
been  a  $60  million  growth  In  the  basic  pro- 
ductive facilities  of  Oreensboro. 

Cloeely  allied  to  these  developments  was 
a  dty  bond  Issue.  Ag^ln  the  familiar  prob- 
lem-challenge-response sequence.  A  $14 
million  bond  offering  In  1963  for  streets  and 
an  expanded  water  supply  was  defeated.  The 
city  government  was  shaken  to  learn  that  the 
public  would  not  underwrite  absolutely 
necessary  improvements.  EUjually  shaksn 
were  the  non-government  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity who  foresaw  a  city  strangled  by  In- 
adequate streets  and  limited  In  growth  by 
Its  water  supply.  Two  years  lat«  a  $19 
million  bond  Issue  was  offered,  accompanied 
by  a  citizens'  campaign  of  more  than  100 
speeches,  20,000  telephone  calls,  38,000  pam- 
phlets delivered  to  voters,  and  advertising 
that  blanketed  the  city.  The  result  was  a 
record  turnout  for  an  off-year  election,  and 
the  Issue  won  by  a  4  to  1  margin. 

If  there  Is  one  aspect  of  our  city's  life 
that  best  tells  the  story  of  community  per- 
formance, then  I  think  It  would  have  to  be 
our  Jaycees.  460  members  strong. 

Last  year  the  Oreensboro  Jaycee  Chapter 
was  proclaimed  No.  1  in  the  United  States. 
It  then  outdid  that  honor  by  bwomlng  the 


llrat  UJ3.  chapter  to  be  named  No.  1  In  the 
world. 

These  young  men  have  learned  valuable 
lessons  In  leadership  and  commimlty  respon- 
ilblUty.  And.  In  all  honesty.  I  must  admit 
that  they  have  frequently  given  their  elders 
lessons  In  these  same  fields. 

This  Is  a  less-than-unblased  presentation 
of  the  facts  concerning  Oreensboro.  Now, 
let  me  shift  to  an  objective  appraisal  of  our 
dty  by  one  of  our  many  newcomers.  Last 
September  a  new  corporate  citizen  came  to 
Oreensboro.  We  now  have  the  international 
headquarters  of  Ollbert  and  Barker,  Inc. 
(OUbarco).  a  world-wide  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jereeey.  The 
firm  manufactures  fuel  handling  equipment. 
It  has  an  annual  wage  bill  In  Oreensboro  of 
more  than  $4  million. 

This  company  moved  to  Oreensboro  only 
after  a  thorough  search  of  alternative  loca- 
tions. It  hsul  no  sentimental  ties  to  Oreens- 
boro. It  was  not  drawn  there  by  tax  exemp- 
tions or  c^f  ts  of  land. 

The  president  of  the  company  Is  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Low.  Let  me  ask  him  a  question  and 
give  you  his  taped  reply.  "Mr  Low,  why  did 
OUbarco  select  Oreensboro?" 

(Prom  the  tape)  "Gilbert  *  Barker  U  an 
tngineering -oriented  company  vthich  la  also 
eoncemed  XDith  the  welfare  of  its  people.  We 
applied  engineering  techniques  of  analysis 
to  the  huMness  and  human  factors  inrtolved 
in  relocating  our  company,  tn  effect,  we  fed 
into  the  computer  all  the  factors  which  we 
could  evaluate  that  would  bear  on  the  busi- 
ness performance  of  our  firm  and  the  living 
conditions  of  its  people.  The  answer  was 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Low. 

Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the  new 
challenge  that  confronts  those  of  us  in 
Oreensboro,  we  might  consider  the  chal- 
lenging words  of  a  Greensboro  High 
School  student,  writing  an  editorial 
cohimn  for  the  Oreensboro  Record  of 
April  4.  Bill  Buckley  of  Grlmsley  High 
School  says,  in  his  editorial: 

Au,  Amkrica — Yeah  I 
(By   Bill   Buckley,   Orlmsley  High) 

Last  week  Oreensboro  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  11  All- America  cities.  Hurrah!  This 
name  is  not  the  end  of  It.  We  now  have  a 
great  deal  to  do.  Why  was  Oreensboro 
chosen  as  one  of  the  117  Because  we  have 
shown  to  ourselves  and  other  people  that 
we  have  a  truly  wonderful  city  .  ..  or  do  we? 
Look  around  you  for  a  moment.  Do  you 
see  any  signs  of  "unall-Amertcanlsm?"  If 
you  do,  we  should  try  to  do  something  about 
It.  What  are  some  things  that  need  atten- 
tion? 

Have  we  cleared  the  city  of  all  poverty- 
stricken  areas?  Certainly  not.  While  It's 
true  we've  done  a  lot  about  It,  we  havent 
completely  remedied  the  problem. 

Have  we  eliminated  crimes  and  other  tm- 
patrlotlc  gestures  that  cause  the  downfall 
of  many  cities?  No.  We  still  have  thefts 
and  an  occasioned  murder,  but  we  have  Im- 
proved the  problem.  We  still  need  to  do  a 
great  deal  about  the  crime  rate. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  wonderful  people 
In  Oreensboro;  maybe  you're  one  of  them. 
We  have  talented  citizens  who  really  deserve 
to  be  a  part  of  Oreensboro's  glory.  In  short, 
we  have  many  all-America  people.  Still,  no 
matter  how  much  we  try,  we  continue  to 
have  some  rotten  apples  that  Insist  on  sling- 
ing mud  on  our  title.  We  have  brought 
many  people  over  from  this  rotten  side  but 
there  are  some  bad  ones  atlll  aroxind. 
We  need  to  work  on  thla  also. 

Don't  get  the  Idea  that  Just  because 
Oreensboro  la  "All-America,"  It's  perfect, 

We  weren't  chosen  All-America  becaxise 
^"re  perfect,  but  because  we  have  made  a 
P*at  amount  of  progress.    Now  we  have  to 


make  more  progress  on  our  ever-growing 
poverty  situation,  our  crime  rate  atid  our 
"rotten  apples."  How  can  you  help?  The 
next  time  the  Jaycees  or  some  other  organi- 
zation asks  for  your  cooperation,  Pispond 
willingly.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  doing  your 
part  In  keeping  Oreensboro  "All-America." 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 
AWARD   OP   HONOR 

Mr.  PRY(^l.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  notified  that  a  constituent  firm 
in  Oreensboro,  N.C.,  my  hometown,  had 
been  awarded  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  received  from  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

Thompson-Arthur  Paving  Co.  Is  an 
outstanding  member  of  North  Carolina's 
business  and  industrial  community  and 
has  achieved  an  enviable  record  In  the 
fleld  of  Industrial  safety.  The  company, 
its  officers  and  its  entire  personnel  force 
are  deserving  of  commendation  for  hav- 
ing compiled  such  a  safety  record. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  news  article 
which  points  up  the  great  achievement 
of  Thompson-Arthur  In  the  safety  field. 
The  article  follows: 

TROMPflON-AxTBUH  PaVINO  CO  RKCXIVXB  NA- 
TIONAL Safxtt  CouNcn.  Awaso  or  Hoiroa 
The  Thompson-Arthur  Paving  Company 
of  Oreensboro,  North  Carolina  has  been 
awarded  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Safety  Council  for 
an  outstanding  safety  record  In  1966. 

This  award  Is  the  Award  of  Honor,  which 
Is  presented  to  companies  which  make  ex- 
cellent records  In  preventing  accidents.  This 
is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  that  the  firm 
has  been  recognized  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  for  their  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

The  Thompson-Arthur  award  was  on  the 
basis  of  Its  record  In  1966  when  its  accident 
frequency  rate  was  1.96  for  each  million  man- 
hotirs  of  work  and  the  severity  rate  was  51 
days  of  time  lost  for  each  million  manhours. 
For  the  entire  highway  construction  In- 
dustry in  the  Nation,  the  average  for  the 
three  years  prior  to  1966  was  28.82  accident 
frequency  rate  and  a  severity  rate  of  3668. 
According  to  statistics  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  1966  Thompson-Arthur  per- 
formance records  was  87  percent  better  than 
par  for  the  whole  Industry  In  frequency  of 
accidents  and  97  percent  better  In  severity 
rate. 

The  company  employs  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred men  In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
It  has  offices  In  Oreensboro  and  High  Point, 
North  Carolina  and  Danville  and  Martins- 
ville. Virginia. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  thou- 
saiHls  of  my  constltutents  in  praising  the 
action  of  President  Johnson  in  naming 
the  Honorable  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes  to  the 
Equed  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

Last  January  16,  when  I  introduced 
my  bill,  H.R.  2426,  to  Increase  the  Com- 
mission from  five  to  seven  members,  I 
pointed  out  to  the  House  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  could 
not  be  fully  achieved  until  there  was 
better  representation  on  the  Commission 
for  the  niilllons  of  United  States  citizens 
of  Mexican  descent. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  noted: 

These  Americans  seek  and  deserve  the  op- 
portunity to  fully  participate  In  the  work 
and  advancement  of  our  nation.  Their  dedi- 
cation to  American  ideals  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again.  ...  It  Is  weU  known 
that  the  rolls  of  honor  of  thoee  killed  In 
military  action  and  those  woxinded  In  serv- 
ice to  their  country  have  a  high  percentage 
of  Americans  of  Mexican  descent.  Eleven 
Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  for  World 
War  n,  and  six  for  the  Korean  War  were 
awarded  to  citizens  of  Mexican  descent. 

Just  last  week,  this  Impressive  roU  of 
honor  was  lengthened  with  the  award  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Daniel  Fernandez, 
of  Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex.,  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  coimtry  smd  his  fellow  soldiers 
when  he  threw  himself  on  t^  grenade  to 
save  the  lives  of  others. 

Thus,  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues  to 
record  ihe  deeds  of  heroism  by  this  group 
of  our  citizens,  and  Z  want  to  here  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  my  constituents 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Honorable 
Vicente  T.  Ximenez  to  the  governmental 
body  responsible  for  aiding  their  efforts 
toward  equal  economic  opportunities. 

Mr.  Ximenez  is  a  native  of  my  home 
State,  and  for  the  past  17  years  has  been 
a  resident  of  our  neighbor  State,  New 
Mexico.  He  Is  a  trained  economist,  an 
able  teacher,  and  a  skilled  diplomat.  As 
one  of  the  foimders  and  a  past  national 
president  of  the  American  GI  Forum,  he 
has  worked  hard  to  promote  the  success- 
ful adjustment  of  young  veterans  of 
Latin-American  descent  to  successful 
clvillEm  life.  I  know  his  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  will  serve  to  bring 
about  the  objectives  for  which  that  Com- 
mission was  created. 


LAUDING  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  VICENTE  T.  XIMENEZ 
TO  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTDNmr  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


THE    PUBLIC    TELEVISION   ACT   OP 
1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temxwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reQuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objectiaa. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  the  first  witness  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  regarding  the 
Public  Television  Act  of  1967.  Since  my 
constituents  as  well  as  legislators  and 
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odttCBtors  are  strongly  supporting  this 
legislation  and  since  a  very  few  have 
voiced  opposition,  I  would  at  this  time 
like  to  offer  my  testimony  before  that 
oommittee  in  order  ttiat  my  colleagues 
and  all  who  read  this  Record  may  un- 
derstand the  true  facts  about  this  bill 
and  the  need  for  Its  passage: 
HJL  8643:   TB>'  Ptrauc  'ncLxvisicar  Act  or 

1967 
(Statement  of  the  Honorable  CXauok  Pkppex, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  communica- 
tions of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee) 

Mr.  PBPFsm.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
Committee:  I  thank  you  very  warmly  for 
the  privilege  of  appearing  here  thla  morning 
In  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  highly  commend  the  able  Chairman  upon 
his  very  complete,  comprehensive  and  pene- 
trating statement  upon  this  subject.  I  be- 
lieve these  hearings  are  going  to  be  of  im- 
mediate and  of  immeasurable  significance  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  And  he  Is  highly 
qualified  to  take  the  leadership  In  this  great 
opportunity  that  is  offered  to  our  economy. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  like  to  aay  a  Idnd 
word,  and  one  of  recognition  and  gratitude 
for  a  lady  who  is  a  m«mber  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  as  the  able 
Ohatrman  referred  to,  by  long  and  valued 
SAd  gallant  fight,  not  always  an  easy  one,  who 
made  possible  the  reservation  of  this  tele- 
vision channel,  opposed  by  many  compet- 
ing conunercial  Interests  wlio  wanted  to 
make  commercial  use  of  It. 

Fred  Ahoma,  as  some  of  us  remember, 
fought  valiantly  and  successfully  in  mairiTig 
this  channel  possible  for  educational  tele- 
vision. 

Ux.  Chairman,  I  very  warmly  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  appear  here  today  In  sui^x>rt 
of  8.  1180  and  of  my  bill,  UJR.  8845.  I  com- 
mend the  able  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee for  his  sponsoislilp  of  S.  1180. 

As  a  former  teacher  and  one  who  has  al- 
ways been  vitally  interested  In  education,  I 
have  long  recognized  the  growing  contribu- 
tions oS  communications  to  the  field  of  learn- 
ing. The  Jet  speed  of  our  technological  rev- 
olution, especially  In  the  area  of  communica- 
tions, has  arrived  faster  than  our  reflections 
can  handle.  Many  of  our  Nation's  school 
children  are  living  in  an  electronic  environ- 
ment only  to  enter  a  classrocwa  which  might 
be  operating  on  the  postulates  of  the  past. 
The  conflict  between  the  dynamic  world  of 
technological  advances  and  the  somber  world 
of  traditional  approaches  to  learning  is  up- 
setting for  both  the  student  and  the  schools. 
What  is  needed  is  an  immediate  desire  on 
the  part  of  educators  to  yield  to  change  and 
focus  their  reflections  on  the  exciting  media 
of  the  future,  particularly  educational  tele- 
vision and  iBdlo. 

The  medium  oi  television  is  so  new  and 
yet  has  already  been  criticized  for  not  living 
up  to  its  potential.  Quite  recently  an  en- 
tirely new  Jargon  has  appeared  in  the  world 
of  television;  public  television  as  contrasted 
with  educational  television  so  that  the  pub- 
lic wont  regard  the  medium  as  being  too 
highbrow;  instructional  television  as  dis- 
tinct from  educational  television  to  single 
out  the  advantages  of  televlson  for  class- 
room use;  satellite  television  and  its  im- 
mediate application  for  tntemattonal  com- 
munications; and  quality  televtsion  to  dis- 
tinguish it  frccn  the  mass  programming 
which  focuses  on  the  size  of  its  audience. 
But  the  greateat  plea  for  excellence  in  educa- 
tional television  came  from  President  John- 
son himself  in  his  message  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress  when  he  said.  "We  should  insist  that 
the  public  interest  be  fully  served  through 
the  piubllc'a  airwaves." 

A  midtHude  of  tlUngs  have  happened  sinoe 
1900  and.  many  of  them  have  resulted  in  our 
new  technology.  Today,  television  and  radio 
aatsf  a  cblM'a  life  at  aueh  an  early  stage 


that  he  ia  often  planted  in  front  of  a  TV  set 
or  hears  a  playing  radio  when  tie  la  stiU  In 
diapers.  Children  will  listen  to  radio  and 
watch  television,  but  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
grams offered  to  them  are  merely  a  device 
to  keep  them  quiet  rather  than  stimulate 
their  curloalty  and  learning.  When  Intro- 
ducing this  bill,  I  proposed  that  a  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Television  be  established  to 
provide  support  to  noncommercial  television 
and  help  local  stations  Improve  their  pro- 
ficiency. 

I  strongly  endorsed  the  Preildenf  ■  recom- 
mendations and  I  am  proud  to  say  tha.t  I  was 
one  of  the  first  House  members,  so  far,  to 
introduce  a  similar  bill. 

The  subject  of  educational  television  la 
not  new  to  me  since  I  Introduced  two  bills 
to  finance  educational  television  prior  to  the 
President's  recommendation.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  an  Educational  TeleviaicMi  Act 
will  be  passed  In  this  session  of  Congress 
and  Intend  to  press  for  hearings  on  this  aub. 
Ject  on  the  House  side  of  the  Congress.  I 
commend  this  Committee  for  taking  the 
Initiative  In  conducting  these  hearings,  and 
X  am  sure  our  able  Chairman.  Mr.  Staggers, 
will  shortly  foUow  your  leadership  and  will 
shortly  have  hearings  on  this  vital  subject. 

Although  the  word  "radio"  has  been 
omitted  from  the  tRle  of  the  bill,  the  me- 
dium of  radio  wu  not  forgotten  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  educational  radio  can  make  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  In  developing  the  poten- 
tiality of  man.  Because  of  its  acceaslbility 
and  portable  natiuw,  radio  can  reach  out  to 
all  Americans  everywhere  and  can  reap  from 
all  the  advances  made  In  instant  communi- 
cations. Recently  Jack  Oould,  the  televi- 
sion and  radio  critic  of  the  New  Tork  Timet, 
wrote  that  "National  education  radio  at 
present  Is  farther  ahead  In  tappLag  the  re- 
wards of  international  broadcasting  than 
any  other  American  TV  service."  In  stating 
my  interest  In  educaUonal  radio,  I  hope  that 
I  have  conveyed  not  a  downgrading  of  edu- 
cational TV  but  an  uplifting  of  educational 
radio.  This  distinguished  radio  critic  was 
recently  at  guest  at  our  state  university  and 
made  a  very  Interesting  statement  on  our 
public  educaUonal  television  communica- 
tion faclUUes. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  that  my  own 
state  of  Florida  places  in  educational  radio, 
there  are  now  seven  operating  educational 
radio  stations  in  Florida  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  is  now  considering  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish an  educational  radio  station  at  each  of 
Its  26  Junior  college  campuses,  and  hopes  to 
establish  a  live.  Interconnected  statewide 
educational  radio  network.  The  state  has 
already  asked  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  reserve  noncommercial  chan- 
nels In  each  of  the  26  cities  involved.  Such 
a  system  would,  obviously,  have  a  large  va- 
riety of  usee— in  school  training,  at-home 
training,  cultural  enrichment  and  many 
other  usee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  into  details  re- 
garding the  provisions  of  this  bill;  however, 
I  would  like  to  brlefiy  outline  the  provisions 
of  this  bUl: 

1.  An  Increase  in  Federal  funds  for  con- 
struction of  educational  radio  and  television 
facilities  to  •10.fi  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
This  would  be  more  than  triple  the  1967  ap- 
propriation for  aid  to  educational  television. 

2.  Creation  of  a  Corporation  for  Publlo 
Television  which  would  channel  public  and 
private  funds  to  noncommercial  radio  and 
television  stations  for  facilities  and  program 
development. 

a.  S9  million  in  fiscal  1968  lor  InltUl  fund- 
ing of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Television. 
This  would  extend  the  program  of  Federal 
assistance  under  the  Educational  Television 
Fadlltlee  Act  of  1962  which  expires  on  June 
SOtb  of  this  year. 

I,  as  well  as  many  of  my  colleagues  In  both 
Housee,  tiave  recently  b«cn  deluged  by  mall 


In  opposition  to  this  legislation  and  specify 
to  that  of  the  creation  of  the  Public  Tele- 
vision Corporation.  Most  of  this  corre- 
spondence has  called  this  bill  a  "Hltler-typ« 
propaganda  ministry."  In  other  words,  tliey 
have  said  that  by  the  passage  of  such  a  bill, 
"The  people  of  this  country  have  lost  the  last 
vestige  of  freedom." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  could  not  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  These  people,  whom  I  am 
sure  have  good  intentions,  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  bill.  Because  of 
these  statements  and  accusations,  I  feel  it 
necessary  that  we  give  some  detaU  of  the  pn^ 
visions  which  relate  to  the  Federal  Oovem< 
ment'B  participation  In  this  program. 

The  proposed  corporation  for  Public  Tele- 
vision is  quite  specifically  prohibited  from 
any  "take-over"  of  program  control  on  the 
nation's  educational  stations.  The  able 
Chairman  has  made  that  clear.  President 
Johnson's  education  message  to  the  Congress 
states  that  "noncommercial  television  and 
radio  in  America,  even  thotigh  supported  by 
Federal  funds,  mxist  be  absolutely  free  from 
any  Federal  Oovertunent  interference  over 
programming."  Again  a  statement  the  able 
Chairman  emphasiaed.  The  proposed  Public 
Television  Act  made  this  charge  specific  (see 
page  14,  Subsection  D  of  HJi.  664fi)  that  the 
oorporaUon  "carry  out  its  purposes  and 
functions  and  engage  In  activities  in  ways 
that  will  most  effectively  assure  the  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  the  noncommercial  educa- 
tional TV  or  radio  broadcast  systems  and 
local  stations  from  interference  with  or  con- 
trol of  program  contents  or  other  acUvltles." 

The  corporation  Is  further  forbidden  from 
any  political  activity  and  no  poliUcal  test 
can  be  used  in  selection  of  its  staff  or  Its 
board  members.  The  corporation  is  In- 
sulated in  other  ways  from  political  Inter- 
ference. Its  board  members  are  chosen  by 
the  President  and  are  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  both,  of  course,  are  elected  by  the 
peopl«.  Furthermore,  the  corporation  Is  for- 
bidden from  being  the  originator  and  opera- 
tor of  any  broadcasting  itself.  It  "may  not 
own  or  operate  any  TV  or  radio  broadcast 
stations,  system,  or  network,  or  intercon- 
nection or  program  production  facility"  (see 
page  16.  Section  3  of  HJl.  6846). 

Most  significant  of  the  means  to  prevent 
any  "take-over"  is  that  each  local  TV  sta- 
tion Is  Itself  a  complete  locally-controlled 
entity.  Stations  are  licensed  to  universities. 
school  systems  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, themselves  responsible  to  local  legis- 
latures or  citizens  boards.  Their  charters 
and  their  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion licenses  :(orbld  Federal  program  censor- 
ship of  any  sort.  (Communications  Act, 
Sec.  326.) 

At  last,  the  dreams  of  the  great  medium 
of  educational  television  have  been  realized. 
I  hope  these  dreams  can  become  a  reality, 
the  kind  of  reality  that  csm  use  communica- 
tions to  erase  Ignorance.  Educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  has  a  great  message  to  offer 
Its  audience,  the  message  of  learning  and 
hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  that  I 
think  this  Is  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
opportunities  ever  offered  to  the  American 
p>eople  for  the  use  of  this  technological  model 
in  the  education  of  their  children  and  in 
the  education  of  the  people  generally. 

I  was  at  Harvard  Law  School  before  I 
ever  lived  in  a  city  where  there  was  an  art 
museum  or  where  there  was  a  gallery  or 
where  there  was  an  c^portunlty  to  see  or 
hear  good  music.  Today  there  Is  no  excuse 
for  the  most  remotely  resident  American  not 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  best 
cultural  Influences  and  activities  and  per- 
formances in  all  the  world  by  the  use  of 
the  satellltea  as  well  as  these  television  facil- 
ities. Children  in  a  country  school  should 
be  able  to  take  *  visit  to  the  farthest  art 
galleries  of  the  world,  and  come  to  knov 
the  masters  and  works  of  art  as  they  come 
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to  know  the  common  things  tt^t  they  study 
in  their  books,  by  the  medium  of  tWs  mar- 
vel  of   communhsatioiis.       '^ 

The  school,  of  course,  with  one  teacher,  an 
able  teacher,  can  taaoh  tjtousands— reven  mil- 
lions—for  ,that  matter.  .And  now  I  beard 
on  the  radio  the  other  day  in  my  car,  while 
a  program  Is  being  broadcast,  they  can  call 
In  Information  through  these  marvelous 
oommunications  centers.  You  can  almost 
have  instantaneous  oommiinlcatlon  between 
one  teacher  and  all  these  students  that  are 
seeing  and  observing  the  television  on  the 
screens,  and  over  the  sound  devices  in  the 
several  schoolrooms  and  claaarooms  of  the 
country. 

This  is  another  way  that  is  also  bringing 
to  the  public  the  libraries,  the  great  libraries. 
Every  person  doesn't  have  the  same  Incentive 
to  go  to  a  public  library,  to  open  a  good  book, 
learn  and  study  from  it,  derive  pleasure 
from  it.  It  is  much  easier  Just  to  turn  a 
knob  on  his  television  set  in  his  living  room 
and  see  and  hear  the  context  of  the  things 
that  he  could  see  and  hear  In  the  great 
libraries  of  the  country. 

In  other  words,  the  knowledge,  the  cul- 
ture, the  learning,  the  magnificent  accctn- 
pltsbments  of  the  cultural  past  come  to  a 
man's  living  room  or  to  a  boy's  or  girl's  class- 
room by  the  medium  of  this  marvel  of  com- 
munication. 

This  thing  about  competition  with  the 
commercial  system — Instead  of  causing  the 
commercial  sjretem  to  discontinue  their 
public  program,  you  may  be  sure  they  want 
everybody  to  look  in  on  their  TV  for  edu- 
cational TV.  They  are  not  going  to  expect 
their  listening  audience  and  their  looking 
audience  to  be  attracted  only  by  their  com- 
mercials. They  have  to  have  something  to 
excite  the  Interest  of  people,  to  make  them 
turn  the  knob  to  their  channel,  to  turn  It 
entirely  to  their  channel.  And  It  will  stim- 
ulate them.  I  don't  want  to  take  avray 
the  profit  motive.  They  have  got  to  make 
a  profit  or  they  can't  operate.  We  want  to 
stimulate  them.  But  it  is  Just  like  Social 
Security  and  private  Insurance.  A  lot  of 
people  thought  when  Social  8ec\irlty  came. 
It  would  destroy  the  private  insurance  CMn- 
panles  of  the  nation.    It  stimulated  them. 

In  the  days  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  member  of  this  great  body,  they 
talked  of  giving  aisslstanoe  to  heart  and 
cancer  research.  A  lot  of  conscientious  and 
misguided  people  said,  "Tou  will  destroy  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  American 
Heart  Association;  you  will  destroy  private 
incentive  if  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  aid  them."  It  stimulated  the  private  con- 
tributions. 

This  will  stimulate  It.  But  it  will  stimu- 
late not  only  larger  contributions  to  the 
public  IntM'est,  but  of  Improved  quality  In 
private   commercial   programing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  able  Committee  is  en- 
gaged In  great  work.  I  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing. 

Senator  Pastorx.  Thank  you  for  a  very 
splendid  statement.  I  think  you  set  the 
drama  of  this  hearing. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  the  Oongrees- 
man? 

Senator  Cotton.  No.    I  Join  and  commend 
the  Chairman  in  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Peppkr.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  HASTKa.  No,    Mr.  Chairman;  bow- 
ever  I  want  to  commend  my  able  colleague 
for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  PippER.  Thank  you,  Senator,  and 
thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.     I 


SUPPORT  OP  HJl.  7242,  FOR  INCLU- 
SION OP  PLIGHT  TRAINING,  ON- 
THE-JOB  TRAXNING,  AND  PAY- 
MENT FOR  RECORD  EXPENSE 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    1    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


Ufm  f^rida  [Mr.  Pxppoi}  qaay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tli^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from^kansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 
,  Mj".  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
wwort  HJl,  7242.  Introduced  by  me  on 
March  15.  Last  year  this  body  made 
the.  momentous  decision  to  extend  to 
Vietnam  veterans  the  educational  as- 
sistaiMse  provided  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war.  The  preamble 
of  the  1966  QI  bill  very  aptly  sets  forth 
that  noble  purpose. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  here- 
by declares  that  the  education  program 
created  by  this  chapter  is  for  the  purpose 
of  ,  .  .  extending  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
education  to  qualified  and  deserving  young 
persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  afford  such  an  education,  providing  voca- 
tional readjustnxent  and  restoring  lost  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  those  service  men 
and  women  whoee  careers  liave  been  inter- 
rupted ...  by  reason  of  active  duty  after 
January  31,  1966,  and  aiding  such  persons  in 
attaining  the  vocational  and  educational 
status  which  they  might  normally  have 
aspired  to  .  .  .  bad  they  not  served  th^r 
coimtty. 

Correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the 
ooimtry,  however,  Indicate  the  surprise 
and  disappointment  of  many  veterans 
that  two  impo]*tant  areas  of  education 
included  in  1944  and  1953  biUs  are,  in 
spite  of  this  expression  of  such  generous 
intention,  excluded  from  the  1966  OI 
bill.  When  I  am  asked  why  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Act  ex- 
cludes on-the-job  and  flight  training  I 
have  no  answer.  Therefore,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  7242  to  restore  assistance 
paid  veterans  for  these  two  Important 
areas  of  training. 

HJl.  7242  also  restores  provision  for 
pajmient  to  educational  institutions  of 
$1  monthly  for  each  veteran  enrolled  to 
defray  the  expense  of  submitting  the  re- 
quired reports  and  certificates. 

These  provisions  are  contained  in  Sen- 
ate bill  9,  which  is  sponsored  by  over 
half  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
veterans  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
1965  also  contained  them. 

Flight  training  was  eliminated  from 
final  enewitment  in  1966  because  it  was 
thought  that  such  training  xmder  the 
Korean  GI  bill  was  used  for  avocational 
purposes.  I  believe  that  the  widespread 
popular  concern  over  its  elimination 
definitely  indicates  demand  for  such 
training.  The  aviation  industry  is  train- 
ing for  occupational  purposes.  Regula- 
tions limiting  flight  training  to  vo- 
cAtional  ends  can  be  adequately  formu- 
lated just  as  they  have  for  other  areas  of 
training.  The  aviation  industry  is.  need- 
less to  say,  a  greatly  expanding  one;  from 
the  great  increase  in  construction  and 
enlargement  of  municipal  airports  to  de- 
velopment of  supersonic  aircraft.  If  the 
present  rate  continues,  the  airlines  will 
have' to '  cope  with  a  shortage  of  12,000 
pilots  in  1970.  Why  then  should  one  of 
the  most  extensive  educational  acts  of 
our  Nation's  history  exclude  preparation 
for  an  industry  upon  which  our  Nation 
is  increasingly  dependent? 

HJl.  7242  would  provide  that  veterans 


in  flight  training  receive  assktance  at 
the  rate  of  7S  percent  of  the  established 
charge  of  the  flight  scbool.  If  the  vet- 
eran's program  of  education  consists  of 
other  education  or  training,  this  assist- 
ance will  be  in  addition  to  assistance  for 
the  other  courses.  If  hli  program  con- 
sists only  of  flight  training,  he  would 
receive  no  other  educational  assistance. 

Another  conspicxious  shortcoming  of 
the  1966  OI  bill  is  that  it  excludes  as- 
sistance for  on-the-job  training.  Pre- 
vious OI  benefit  legislation  included  such 
training.  Right  now  our  Government  IS- 
heavily  flnancing  and  calling  upon  Its 
citizens  to  fervently  support  programs 
for  increasing  manpower  ^ills.  The 
wide-ranging  Job  Corps  program  is  one 
of  our  most  ambitious  social  experi- 
ments. Over  100  Members  of  Congress 
have  sponsored  a  plan  for  tax  credits  for 
employers  who  provide  training  pro- 
grams which  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Human  Investment  Aet.  Amid  the 
expcmdlng  and  enthusiastic  development 
of  this  area  of  manpower  training  and 
retraining,  again  I  ask:  Does  it  make 
sense  that  we  exclude  this  vital  area 
from  the  1966  legislation  for  educational 
development  which  is  among  the  most 
far  reaching  and  momentous  of  aD  time? 
At  the  same  moment  we  ask  oiB*  citizenry 
to  imdergo  sacrifices  for  the  very  type  erf 
training  program  which  we  exclude. 

With  the  Introduction  of  HJl.  7242  I 
prcHTOse  that  assistance  for  apprentice- 
ship and  on-the-job  training  be  pro- 
vided at  the  folloviring  rates:  $80  per 
month  for  single  veterans,  $100  per 
month  for  veterans  with  cme  dependent, 
and  $125  per  month  for  veterans  with 
two  or  more  dependents.  But  no  month- 
ly rate  would  be  paid  which,  when  added 
to  the  veteran's  pay  for  the  work  per- 
formed, would  exceed  $370.  The  State- 
approving  agency  would  require  among 
other  standards,  the  following: 

First.  That  there  be  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  Job  for  which  the  eligible 
veterans  is  to  be  trained  will  be  available 
to  him  at  the  end  of  the  training  period; 
Second.  That  the  wages  paid  be  equiv- 
alent to  those  customarily  paid  and  the 
training  period  be  not  longer  than  that 
customarily  required; 

Third.  That  the  training  content  ol 
the  course  be  adequate  to  qualify  the 
veteran  for  appointment  to  the  Job  for 
which  he  is  trained; 

Fourth.  That  the  training  establish- 
ment be  provided  with  adequate  q?aoe, 
equipment,  material,  and  instructing 
l>ersoimeI. 

Finally,  HJl.  7242  would  restore,  as  I 
said,  the  provision  that  educational  in- 
stitutions receive  $1  a  month  for  each 
veteran  enrolled  to  defray  expoise  of 
submitting  required  reports  and  certifi- 
cates. With  the  introduction  of  HJl. 
1468a  in  the  last  Congress  I  attempted 
to  secure  provision  for  this  payment  In 
the  1966  final  enactment  n  -■. 

My  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  RepB«>- 
sentatlve  Lairs,  has  introdiiced  a  more 
extensive  bill  which -includes  these  three 
proposals.  Indeed,  I  am  heartened  by 
the  broad  and  bipartisan  support  ol 
which  Mr.  LaiRD's  bill  is  an  example. 
Just  as  in  the  Senate,  the  proposals  for 
inclusion  of  flight  training.  on-the-tJpb 
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training,  and  p«smient  for  luonthly  reo- 
ord  expenses  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
party,  nor  to  any  one  section  of  the 
Nation. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  8t  Gkrkain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNAixl.  that  due  to  a  resolution 
introduoed  by  Mr.  Teagxtx  of  Texas, 
amending  the  Rules  of  the  House  in  order 
to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  military  and 
national  cemeteries  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs  to  the 
CcHttmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr. 
AsPQf  all's  committee  plans  no  action  on 
any  national  cesaetery  legislation  until 
this  matter  of  jurisdiction  is  settled. 

Ib  checking  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  to  which  Mr.  Tbaqote  of  Texas'  res- 
olution has  been  referred,  I  have  learned 
that  they  also  have  scheduled  no  action 
on  this  legislation. 

In  view  of  this  checkmate,  I  would 
at  this  time,  like  to  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues interested  in  establishing  new 
national  c^neteries  and  expanding  exist- 
ing national  cemeteries,  to  join  me  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  persuade  the  Rules 
Committee  to  act  on  Mr.  Teaguk  of  Texas' 
legislation  so  that  legislative  ttctlon  to 
gain  more  burial  space  for  oiu-  departed, 
honored  veterans  can  be  taken  in  this 
Congress. 

In  all  of  New  England,  which  has  al- 
most Ih^  million  veterans,  there  Is  no 
national  cemetery,  while  in  the  South  At- 
lantic region,  which  has  a  little  over  2y2 
million  veterans,  there  are  24  national 
cemeteries  or  one  cemetery  for  every 
124,000  veterans.  Because  of  this  glar- 
ing Inequity  and  the  great  contributions 
made  by  the  veterans  from  Rhode  Island, 
I  introduced  a  bill  In  the  89th  Congress 
and  again  In  the  90th  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  In 
Rhode  Island. 

However,  the  Inequity  is  not  limited  to 
New  England  and,  because  of  this,  many 
bills  have  been  Introduced  calling  for 
the  establishment  and  expansion  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

At  hearings  held  In  the  89th  Congress, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  voiced  our 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  policy 
on  our  national  cemeteries  which  falls  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  more  burial 
spcMjes  in  addition  to  being  a  highly  in- 
equitable policy.  Yet,  no  remedial  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  t*ie  89th  Congress  and, 
tf  we  fall  to  get  the  Rules  Committee  to 
take  action  on  Mr.  Teaguz  of  Texas'  reso- 
lutlMi,  another  Congress  will  pass  with- 
out necessary  action  being  taken  on  this 
matter. 
'flJiaTe  no  intention  of  allowing  this  to 


happ«n  and  win,  therefore,  make  every 
effort  to  gain  prompt  action  on  this  mat- 
ter during  this  Congress.  I  hope  that 
other  Members  share  my  feeUiigs  on  this 
and  will  join  me  in  making  their  views 
known  to  the  House  Rules  Committee. 


URGE    EDUCATIONAL    EXEMPTlbN 
OP  $600 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Puqoa]  may  extend 
his  remraks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  measure  today  which  would 
provide  for  an  additional  $600  exemp- 
tion for  those  taxpayers  having  college 
students  dependents. 

This  measure  U  prompted  by  two  basic 
factors. 

First  of  all,  the  cost  of  attending  col- 
lege Is  rising  aH  over  this  Nation.  I  am 
informed  that  the  average  full-time  stu- 
dent at  public  4-year  Institutions  must 
pay  some  $1,011  per  year,  with  those  at- 
tending private  institutions  paying  an 
average  of  $2,014. 

Obviously,  this  Is  a  pretty  heavy  fi- 
nancial load  to  bear,  particularly  when 
there  are  other  children  in  the  family 
either  in  high  school  or  also  in  college. 

Secondly,  this  is  a  time  when  we  need 
all  of  the  brainpower  this  Nation  can 
produce.  It  makes  good  business  sense, 
for  every  college  graduate  will  return  In 
taxes,  several  times  the  amount  of  the 
noncollege  graduate. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  provide  much 
needed  relief  in  the  very  area  where  it 
is  needed,  for  the  perstMi  who  is  paying 
the  costs  that  allows  a  student  to  attend 
college. 

It  is  fair  and  equitable. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  parents  or  the 
guardians  of  a  student  to  claim  the  ex- 
emption. It  would  allow  the  student  to 
claim  the  exemption,  if  this  were  in  his 
or  her  best  Interest. 

The  cost  of  a  college  education  Is 
going  to  increase.  It  is  going  to  be  an 
ever-increasing  burden  on  those  who 
must  bear  the  cost. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  give  these  families  some 
assistance  in  meeting  this  responsibility. 
While  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  short  analysis,  it  will  more 
than  repay  Itself  when  these  college 
graduates  enter  the  business  and  profes- 
sional world. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  to 
which  It  is  referred  will  quickly  and  fav- 
orably consider  this  legislation.  Its  pas- 
sage, I  feel,  is  tn  the  best  interest  of 
this  NaUon. 


UNLOCKING  EARLY  LEARNING'S 
SECRETS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois  EMr.  Puciwsia]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
longtime  proponent  of  early  education 
for  the  young.  I  was  delighted  to  read 
Life  magazine's  recent  story  regarding 
the  enormous  potential  of  the  brain- 
power resourees  in  even  our  very  young- 
est children. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that 
a  complete  revltallzation  of  our  educa- 
tional techniques  and  our  outmoded  edu- 
cational system  must  take  place  so  that 
we  may  benefit  from  the  harvest  of  in- 
tellectual curiosity  which  waits  only  to 
be  stimulated  Into  productive  thought 
and  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  efforts  being 
made  by  some  of  our  more  perceptive 
educators  and  scientists  In  this  field  of 
educating  the  very  young  child.  This 
timely  article  follows : 

Unlockino  Eaklt  Leaknino's  Secrzts 

A  tiny  baby  followa  a  pattern  of  blinking 
lights  in  a  sequence  she  has  seen  before— 
and  memorized.  She  la  far  too  young  to  sit 
up  but.  as  her  memorizing  shows,  not  too 
young  to  begin  the  learning  process.  This 
astonishing  discovery  is  one  of  many  made 
by  an  army  of  educators  and  child  study  ex- 
perts across  the  nation  who  are  probing,  pok- 
ing and  cajoling  Infants  and  toddlers — and 
in  the  process  becoming  convinced  that  a 
child's  capacity  to  learn  has  scarcely  been 
tapped  by  traditional  methods  of  education. 
It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  4-year- 
olds  can  be  taught  algebra  and  to  spell  com- 
plex words.  The  results  of  some  studies  are 
already  being  applied  to  help  preschool  pro- 
grams like  Operation  Head  Start  overcome 
the  learning  gap  that  disadvantaged  chUdren 
face.  Seventy  U.S.  cities  have  now  embarked 
on  preschool  programs,  half  of  them  begun 
within  the  last  two  years.  These  have  proved 
so  valuable  that  the  Influential  National  Edu- 
cation Association's  policies  commission  has 
noade  a  revolutionary  proposal :  a  formal  pro- 
gram of  education  for  all  children  should 
begin  at  age  4.  As  this  ambitious  idea  gath- 
ers moment\im  among  educators,  psycholo- 
gists expect  their  research  to  lead  them  to  an 
even  more  ambitious  goal — unlocking  the 
mysteries  of  the  learning  process  Itself. 

Until  very  recently,  most  child  psycholo- 
gists believed  that  children  Inherited  a  fixed 
IntelUgence,  and  In  their  early  years  devel- 
oped at  a  fixed  rate  governed  by  their  age. 
Tlie  value  of  learning  experiences  In  the  pie- 
school  years  was  usually  belittled,  or  con- 
sidered psychologically  dangerous.  Today 
the  experts  realize  that  neither  physical  nor 
mental  development  Is  so  predictable:  one 
researcher,  for  Instance,  discovered  an  or- 
phanage In  Teheran  where  children  were 
unable  to  sit  up  at  the  age  of  2,  or  to  walk 
at  the  age  of  4,  simply  because  no  one  had 
taken  the  time  or  trouble  to  teach  them  bow. 

In  the  U.S..  Harvard's  Burton  White  (left) 
and  Jerome  Kagan  have  learned  that  train- 
ing and  attention  can  produce  dramatic  dif- 
ferences in  children's  rate  of  mental  develop- 
ment. A  child's  personality  develops  so  early 
that  White  and  Kagan  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  predict  tn  a  child  as  young  as  eight  months 
traits  that  virtll  lead  him  to  become  Impulsive 
or  reflective,  aggressive  or  apprehensive.  In- 
troverted or  extroverted. 

In  the  long-standing  debate  over  inherited 
vs.  acquired  abilities.  White  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  now  stress  environment  as  the  key 
to  learning  ability,  and  see  a  great  field  for 
development  of  toys  and  games  that  teach. 
"The  baby  Is  a  novelty-dlgeetlng  machine 
that  devodrs  charige,"  Kagan  says.     "Push- 
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ing  blm  to  new  experiences  keeps  him  mov- 
ing." The  trick  Is  to  develop  the  environ- 
ment for  creative,  enjoyable  learning  In  his 
preschool  years,  without  pushing  the  new 
techniques  so  bard  that  they  become  a  fad — 
and  cause  both  parents  and  children.  In  their 
anxiety  for  seU-lmprovement,  to  lose  aU  the 
pleasure  In  learning. 

By  the  time  a  chUd  reaches  the  age  of  4, 
peyobologUts  claim  they  can  effectively 
measure  the  consequences  of  his  back- 
ground— and  their  findings  are  alarming. 
Children  raised  In  the  barren  siirroundlngs 
of  poverty  are  already  so  far  behind  nod- 
dle-class children  raised  with  books  and 
music  and  articulate  parent  that  they  may 
never  catch  up.  One  study  measured  the 
potential  I.Q.  gap  caused  by  a  slum  environ- 
ment alone  as  20  points.  For  such  chUdren, 
school  may  never  be  anything  more  than  a 
bewildering,  humiliating  nightmare.  Early 
learning  si>eclallsts  are  by  no  means  agreed 
on  what  to  do  about  the  problem.  One  di- 
rect and  widely  approved  technique  Is  that 
employed  by  Dr.  Olen  Nlmnlcht  at  bis  New 
Nursery  School  In  Greeley,  Colo.  To  over- 
come the  deprivations  of  culture  or  language 
encountered  by  Spanlah-Amarlean  and  mi- 
grant children,  be  works  In  a  "responsive 
environment"  classroom.  Here  a  child  learns 
to  develop  his  senses  and  skills — and  through 
these  methods  his  self-esteem — with  teach- 
ing toys  such  as  telephones  and  typewrit- 
ers and  with  puzzle  games  where  he  can 
discover  new  things  for  himself  at  his  own 
pace.  Variations  on  this  "discovery  tech- 
nique" are  used  In  many  Head  Start  class- 
es to  help  children  fill  their  learning  void 
before  formal  schooling  begins. 

Such  easygoing  benevolence  rankles  Sieg- 
fried Engelmann,  who  with  Dr.  Carl 
Berelter  operates  a  no-nonsense  pre-school 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Berelter  and 
Kngelmenn,  the  latter  a  former  advertising 
man  and  author  of  Give  Your  Child  a  Su- 
perior Mind,  horrify  most  of  their  colleagues 
with  their  hard-nosed  approach.  "Discov- 
ery-oriented learning  Is  phony  learning," 
scoffs  Engelmann.  "One  child  Is  learning 
and  five  aren't.  Our  system  Is  more  rigid 
and  structured.  The  kids  are  hollered  at 
and  praised."  His  group  of  chUdren,  largely 
Negro  and  virtually  Inarticulate  when  they 
begin  classes,  are  drUled  relentlessly  In  math 
and  language.  Tbelr  teachers  demand  re- 
sponses In  unison,  accept  no  excuses,  require 
complete  sentences  esu:h  time  a  question  Is 
asked  or  answered.  "It's  precise  training; 
practice,  not  theory,"  says  Berelter.  The  re- 
sults are  pretty  Impressive.  By  the  end  ot  a 
year  his  preschoolers  know  factoring,  can 
deal  with  negative  numbers  and  simple  al- 
gebra. Their  I.Q.S  rise  an  average  of  16 
points.  It  Is  stUl  too  early,  however,  to  teU 
bow  long  the  effects  of  this  hlgh-pressiire 
learning  will  last. 

Scientific  Interest  In  the  learning  process 
is  as  old  as  psychology  itself.  Por  almost 
balf  a  century.  Swiss  Theorist  Jean  Plaget 
lua  been  studying  learning  sequences  in 
children.  A  whole  generation  of  UjS.  parents 
dutifully  tried  to  raise  their  chUdren  accord- 
ing to  the  now  largely  discredited  theories  of 
Oesell  and  Ilg.  who  based  their  development 
timetables  on  inflexible  norms.  The  current 
ferment  really  began  with  a  1960  conference 
at  which  Jerome  Bruner.  director  of  Har- 
vard's Center  for  Cognitive  Studies,  pro- 
claimed. "Th«  foundations  of  any  subject  can 
l>e  taught  to  anybody  at  any  age  in  some 
form." 

Much  of  the  research  that  htm  been  carried 
on  since  has  been  masked  In  almost  Impene- 
trable Jargon — ^to  an  early  learning  expert  a 
nipple  can  become  an  "optimal  intra-oral 
stimulus,"  and  a  man  describing  "the  open- 
ended  sequemoe  relationship  between  stimu- 
lation and  creativity"  can  turn  out  to  be 
talking  about  how  a  child  handles  buUding 
blocks. 

Conflicttng    IdMS    produced    at    dUferent 


child  study  centers  are  keeping  the  field  in 
healthy  agitation.  But  new  InsightB  have 
already  produced  new  and  useful  techniques. 
At  Berkeley,  Dr.  Arthur  Jensen  has  devised 
a  more  objective  I.Q.  test  which  makes  it 
possible  to  spot  promising  but  undeveloped 
ciUldren  from  deprived  backgrounds  who 
otherwise   might   be   overlooked. 

At  the  University  of  Ctilcago's  Urban  Child 
Study  Center,  psychologists  are  learning  how 
lower-class  mothers  can  stifle  their  children's 
chances  In  school,  not  only  by  their  own 
lack  of  educaUon  but  by  an  attitude  which 
says.  "Ck>  to  school,  shut  up  and  stay  out  of 
trouble."  Head  Start  has  made  real  break 
tbroughs  by  involving  mothers  in  the  edu- 
cation process,  so  they  can  see  the  opportuni- 
tiee  available  to  their  children.  "Moat  mid- 
dle-class kids  are  treated  like  a  new  hl-fl  set," 
observes  Harvard's  Jerome  Kagan.  "They're 
worked  on.  'Let's  make  him  a  prince'  is  the 
idea.  But  the  lower-class  kid  Is  like  a  p«t 
cat — a  thing  Just  to  have  around — un- 
worked." 

Though  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Is  serious  In  proposing  that  universal 
schooling  begin  at  4,  It  wUl  be  years  before 
such  a  goal  is  reached.  The  introduction  of 
five  mUUon  more  pupils  and  complex  new 
teaching  techniques  Into  the  nation's  already 
overburdened  school  systems  would  be  more 
than  most  communities  could  now  handle — 
either  In  terms  of  money,  trained  staff  or  the 
required  low  ptipll-to-teacher  ratio.  Until 
the  experts  themselves  learn  more  about  the 
mechanism  of  the  learning  process,  this  may 
not  be  altogether  a  bad  thing.  Many  of  them 
feel  that  middle-class  children  get  too  much 
prodding  already,  and  that  Intensified  school- 
ing might  produce  more  psychological  prob- 
lems than  It  would  cure.  "l.earnlng  Is  a 
social  thing,"  says  Dr.  EUigan.  "Attention, 
affection  and  rewards  make  for  a  good  learn- 
ing climate.  But  today  everyone  Is  told  'Go 
to  school  and  be  smart — learn  the  graphs 
and  get  thp  rewards  for  it  in  later  life.  .  .  .'  " 
His  colleague  Burton  White  adds:  "It's  Im- 
portant to  know  the  timing.  Do  we  want  a 
kid  who  can  read  at  three  and  be  a  viper  at 
the  age  of  10?" 

Since  play  and  learning  are  all  one  and  the 
same  to  a  small  child,  "school  readiness"  is 
largely  a  function  of  his  previous  specific 
learning  experience.  A  professor's  child  can 
be  Just  as  disadvantaged  as  the  poorest  slum 
chUd  If  no  one  takes  an  interest  in  him.  A 
poor  child  can  get  a  rich  variety  of  knowl- 
edge If  his  parents  have  the  time,  know-how 
and  concern  to  teach  him.  Everything  the 
early  learning  studies  have  uncovered  points 
up  an  old  truth.  "It's  the  psychological  en- 
vironment that  counts."  as  Berkeley's  Jen- 
sen puts  It.  "It's  what  the  parent  does  with 
the  chUd." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SUCCESS  IN 
HELPING  THE  VIETNAMESE  TO 
HELP  THEMSELVES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  PucmsKi]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  calls  it  "the  other  war"  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  described  this  "other 
war"  Gis  a  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  who  have 
known  more  than  20  years  of  war  and 
suffering. 

What  Is  this  other  war?  And  how 
successful  is  it? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  Chicago 


Tribime  asked  its  veteran  roving  corre- 
spondent Chesly  Manly  to  tour  Vietnam 
and  investigate  the  Impact  of  the  pacifi- 
cation program  on  the  lives  of  the  pec^le. 
Manly  toured  Vietnam  for  10  weeks. 

Some  of  his  findings:  572.000  refugees 
have  been  resettled;  341,000  have  been 
returned  to  their  own  villages,  now  lib* 
erated  from  Vietcong  control :  more  than 
20,000  Vietcong  defected  to  the  govern- 
ment side  in  1966;  the  rate  so  far  this 
year  is  almost  twice  as  high ;  the  Govern- 
ment controls  all  major  population  cen- 
ters and  10,000  of  13,000  village  hamlets. 
And.  eveiywhere  the  people  are  organiz- 
ing for  self-help  and  community  action 
programs. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Mfmly's  articles 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  are  helping  to 
create  a  new  era  of  progress  for  that  war- 
weary  nation. 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  place  Mr. 
Manly's  articles  in  the  Recori)  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  27.  1967] 

SoTTTR  Vietnamese  Makikg  Giant  Studeb  in 

Pacittinc  Task 

(By  Chasly  Manly) 

Saigon,  Vxetnam,  March  26. — ^Tbe  Viet- 
namese are  making  progress  tor  the  first  time 
la  the  task  of  pacification  and  reoonstructian 
of  the  rural  hamlets  of  this  country.  They 
call  it  revolutionary  development. 

President  Johnson  calls  It  the  "other  war." 
He  defines  it  as  a  war  for  the  "hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people."  The  Communists, 
however,  long  since  have  alienated  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people,  as  tbey  frankly 
admit  In  secret  party  reports  and  directives, 
many  of  which  have  been  captured. 

A  total  of  1,755,000  Vietnamese  have  voted 
with  their  feet  against  the  communist  terror 
by  fieelng  to  government  controlled  aresks. 
Of  these  refugees,  672,000  have  been  resettled, 
341,000  have  been  returned  to  their  own  vU- 
lages.  now  liberated  from  Viet  C<Hig  con- 
trol, and  842,000  are  still  In  temporary  shel- 
ters, awaiting  resettlement  or  return  to  their 
own  villages. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  of  this  country  indicated  their  support 
of  the  government  by  going  to  the  polls  in 
the  national  assembly  elections  last  S^tem- 
ber.  despite  communist  threats  of  violent  re- 
prisals and  many  actual  armed  attacks  on 
the  polling  places. 

pacification  a  major  prase  or  wab 

Pacification  of  the  rural  areas  Is  no  other 
war  but  It  Is  a  major  phase  of  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  This  la  so  because  the  war  ylll 
not  be  won,  no  matter  how  many  Viet  Obng 
and  North  Vietnamese  main  force  combat 
units  are  destroyed  or  driven  out,  until  the 
local  guerrillas  are  killed  or  captured  or  In- 
duced to  give  up  the  struggle. 

There  are  increasing  indications  that  the 
local  g^errUlas  would  soon  give  up  the 
struggle  if  they  could  be  deprived  of  North 
Viet  Nam's  support,  which  sustains  whatever 
hopes  they  still  have  of  winning  the  war. 
More  than  20,000  Viet  Cong  defected  to  the 
government  side  in  1966,  and  the  rate  so  far 
this  year  is  almost  twice  as  high. 

The  government's  chiev  hot  [open  arms] 
program  brought  in  1,106  V.  C.  defectors  in 
the  week  ending  Feb.  26  and  1,168  In  the 
week  ending  March  4,  both  new  seven-day 
records.  Many  of  the  defectors  turn  In  their 
weapons.  In  the  delta  province  of  An  Olang. 
four  V.  C.  brought  In  their  political  commta- 
sstf ,  tied  by  his  hands  and  feet  to  a  shoulder 
pole,  like  a  pig  being  carried  to  market. 

Essentially  the  government's  reoonstrue- 
tion  program  consists  of  natlon-buUdlng, 
from  the  hamlet  up.   The  flrat  task,  however. 
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i«  paolflQftVoa — erMfteatlon  of  the  Invisible 
V.  0.  latn^ffrvucxxatf  The  people  help  the 
gbvemment  In  thU  task  by  Identifying  the 
y.  C.  and  tbe  g07«rnment  lieipe  the  people 
-with  all  Borta  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment projects. 

Pa«meatlon  to  a  task  wblch  most  be  per- 
tormed  mainly  by  tbe  Vietnamese  tbem- 
aelTes.  The  United  States  could  not  pacify 
tbe  whole  country  without  occupying  It  (or 
years  with  perbaps  a  million  men  or  more. 
This  would  destroy  tbe  Initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  people  as  wen  as  any  hope 
Of  building  a  viable  nation. 

.'>tKVIOi;S     PKOGIUUS    rxiLED     IN     HAMXXTS 

All  previous  efforts  of  this  kind,  beginning 
with  the  Kgo  Dlnh  Diem  government's 
"strategic  hamlet"  program,  have  failed  for 
the  same  reason — lack  of  regional  security. 
OcMnmunlst  main  force  units  were  driven 
out  tn  major  oflenslve  thrusts  by  the  Vlet- 
nameee  army,  but  they  always  returned 
when  the  government  forces  moved  to  an- 
other   region. 

Meanwhile  the  V.  O.  litfrastructure  re- 
mained Intact,  terrorizing  the  people  and 
disrupting  efforts  by  the  government  to  es- 
tablish Its  authority.  Village  and  hamlet 
chiefs  and  other  community  leaders  were  as- 
sassinated as  examples  of  what  would  hap- 
pen to  government  collaborators.  Pamlllee 
were  told  that  their  children  would  be  dis- 
embowelled or  decapitated. 

Yet  all  this  time  the  fiction  was  maintained 
in  reports  throughout  the  world  that  the 
Vleteatneee  maseee  were  neutral  or  indlffer- 
mt'ln  the  struggle  against  communism  and 
had  to  be  won  over  to  the  government  side 
befotv  there  could  be  any  hope  of  military 
success.  Actually  military  success  had  to 
oome  first,  not  to  win  tbe  people  over  to  the 
government  side  but  to  make  It  possible  to 
begin  the  task  of  natlon-bulldlng. 

At  last  it  has  been  recognized  officially  by 
American  and  Vietnamese  authorities  that 
pacification  and  meaningful  social  develop- 
ment cannot  begin  until  the  people  are  as- 
sored  of  protection  from  major  armed  at- 
tacks. This  protection  Is  provided  by  United 
States  and  allied  forces  In  their  "tactical 
areas  of  responsibility"  and  In  continually 
expanding  areas  of  operations  by  the  10 
divisions  and  other  units  of  the  Vietnamese 
regular  army. 

There  are  12  battalions  In  each  Vietnamese 
division.  Five  battalions  of  each  division,  60 
In  all,  are  receiving  special  R.  D.  [revolu- 
tionary development}  training.  They  will  be 
responsible  for  regional  security,  as  well  as 
local  civic  action  work,  in  their  respective 
areas.  Vietnamese  regional  forces,  orga- 
nized In  companies  and  controlled  by  the 
province  chiefs,  also  will  be  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  groups  of  hamlets  under- 
going reconstruction. 

Vietnamese  and  American  officials  esti- 
mate that  only  about  1^  million  of  South 
Viet  Nam's  16  million  people  live  in  ham- 
lets that  are  completely  controlled  by  the 
V.  C.  They  estimate,  however,  that  about 
2^  million  others  live  In  contested  areas 
that  are  still  too  Insecure  for  meaningful 
R.  D.  efforts. 

The  government  controls  all  the  major 
population  centers.  Including  tbe  auton- 
omous dttes  of  Saigon,  Hue,  Da  Nang,  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  Da  Lat.  and  Vung  Tau.  There  are 
13,984  rural  hamlets,  oX  which  the  govern- 
ment controls  10,017.  Tbe  other  3,967  are 
either  controled  by  the  V.  C,  or  are  sub- 
ject to  continuous  V.  O.  depredations. 

About  75  per  cent  of  tbe  rural  hamlets 
oow  controlled  by  the  government  at  one  time 
or  another  have  b^en  under  varying  degrees 
Oft  V.  C.  control  and  most  of  them  still  have 
to  be  pacified.  Meet  of  Uie  hamlets  that 
have  never  been  controlled  by  the  V.  O.  are 
conaldered  pacified,  but  they  req\ilre  sodal 
development  in  varying  degrees. 
.,.7}u    gOTornmant's    new    B.    D.    program. 


launched  la«t  year  and  upgraded  this  year, 
was  conceived  by  the  Vietnamese  themseltes 
and  they  are  running  It. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  f>aylng  for 
It  and  supporting  it  energetically  with  advice 
aitd  technical  assistance  and  civic  aotlon 
work  by  every  American  military  unit  In 
Viet  Nam  and  by  an  army  of  1,900  civilian 
employees  of  the  embassy,  the  agency  for 
International  development,  the  joint  United 
States  public  affairs  office,  the  central  Intelli- 
gence agency,  and  other  activities.  All  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  new  authority  called 
OCO  [office  of  civilian  operations], 

Tbe  Vietnamese  Intend  to  spend  almost  6 
billion  plasters  (about  60  million  dollars] 
on  R.  D.  this  year.  This  money  oomes  from 
counterpart  fimds  generated  by  American 
economic  aid.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
provides  equipment  and  materials  of  varlotis 
kinds  for  local  pubUc  works  and  seU-belp 
projects. 

American  economic  aid  to  Viet  Nam,  In- 
cluding rice  and  other  agricultural  products, 
now  totals  about  700  million  dollars  a  year. 
Never  In  history  has  any  country  done  so 
much  for  the  people  of  another  as  the  United 
SUtes  Is  doing  for  Viet  Nam.  Many  Ameri- 
cans wonder  whether  we  are  not  doing  too 
much,  but  the  cost  of  all  this  aid  Is  small 
compared  with  the  cost  of  the  war. 

WORLB  IS  WATCHTNO 

Moreover,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Communists  have  decided  to  make  Viet  Nam 
a  supreme  test  In  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  and  the  whole 
world  Is  watching  to  see  what  happens  here. 
Not  only  the  Communists  but  also  the 
French  and  antl-Amerlcans  In  other 
countries,  as  well  as  thousands  of  Intellectual 
saboteurs  In  the  United  States,  appear  to  be 
obsessed  by  a  morbid  longing  for  the  United 
States  to  faU  in  Viet  Nam. 

But  aU  Americans  In  Viet  Nam,  mUltary 
and  clvlUan,  are  c^tlmlstlc,  and  thslr  con- 
fidence of  success  appears  justlfled  by  the 
dedication  and  zeal  with  which  the  Viet- 
namese government  has  undertaken  the  *J>^k 
of  natlon-bulldlng,  with  the  evident  sup- 
port  of  the  people. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Nguyen  Due  Thang,  the  B.  D. 
minister.  Is  regarded  by  American  officials 
as  one  of  the  ablest  men  In  the  government. 
Many  province  chiefs  also  have  won  the  ad- 
mlraUon  of  Americans  who  work  with  them 
for  their  vigorous  administration  of  R.  D. 
programs. 

NAICX  DSDICATKO  MXN 

The  48  province  chiefs,  who  represent  the 
central  government,  have  far  more  authority 
in  their  provinces  than  an  American  gover- 
nor has  In  his  state.  In  former  years  mort 
of  them  were  corrupt  and  as  aloof  from  the 
people  as  viceroys,  but  the  present  govern- 
ment has  appointed  many  dedicated  young 
army  officers  who  actually  live  on  their 
military  pay,  so  far  as  knowledg«sble  Amer- 
icans can  determine. 

A  major  objective  of  the  R.  D.  program 
Is  to  \mlte  the  people  and  foster  patriotic 
nationalism.  Tbe  people  are  urged,  to  eon- 
alder  themselves  Vietnamese,  whether  they 
are  Buddhist,  Catholic,  Cao  Dal.  Hoa,  Hao. 
or  merely  ancestor  culUsts,  Tonklneae,  An- 
namltes,  or  southerners,  Chinese  or  Mon- 
tagnards. 

Progress  In  this  campaign  Is  Indicated  by 
the  friendly  reception  accorded  to  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Oen  Thang,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  central  government  on 
their  travels  around  the  country.  Even  tbe 
Montagnaids  of  the  central  highlands,  who 
once  were  called  mol  [savages)  by  the  Viet- 
namese and  were  attracted  In  great  numbers 
only  three  years  ago  by  the  so-called  FULRO 
revolutionary  movement,  Instigated  by  tbe 
Communists,  have  been  won  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment slds.  About  half  at  the  800,000 
Montagnards  tu'e  refugees  from  tbe  com- 
munist terro^.  p     .  ,,JT         /; 


Recently  Oen.  Vlnh  Loc,  Vietnamese  n 
corps  commander,  appointed  a  Montagnanl 
officer  as  chief  of  Plelku  provlnfce,  a  truly 
revolutionary  event. 

The  term  "revolutionary  development"  may 
seem  a  little  strange  for  the  social  recon- 
struction program  of  a  government  that  Is 
at  war  against  communism.  Premier  Ky 
used  the  Vietnamese  term  xay  dung  which 
literally  means  construction.  Ky  himself 
translated  It  into  English,  hov»ever,  as  revo- 
lutionary development,  and  that  term  has 
stuck. 

Actually  the  program  does  call  for  a  social 
revolution,  to  buUd  a  nation  with  human  re- 
sources that  have  been  corrupted  and  de- 
pleted by  76  years  of  rotten  PYench  colonial- 
ism, more  than  20  years  of  war,  and  10  years 
of  systematic  genocide  by  tbe  Communists. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  28,  1967] 
Pacitt.  Rkbuiui:  Vnrrs'  Fobmcui  Works 

WOMDKXS 

<By  Gbesly  Manly) 

Saioon.  VnrrNAM,  March  27. — The  South 
Viet  Nam  government  has  31.000  revolution- 
ary development  specialists  In  rural  hamlets, 
working  with  the  people  on  pacification  and 
social  reconstruction. 

Tbe  R.  D.'s  mission  to  to  eradicate  tbe  in- 
visible Viet  Cong  Infrastructure,  arm  and 
train  the  people  for  self-defense,  and  improve 
their  condition  of  life  so  they  will  be  pre- 
pared and  have  a  stronger  Incentive  to  do 
their  part  In  rebuilding  thto  war-torn  nation. 

A  school  for  the  training  of  RJ3.  teams, 
operated  by  the  government  at  Vung  Tau,  has 
graduated  three  classes.  Under  its  present 
schedule,  a  new  class  of  2.200  will  complete 
the  12-week  course  every  five  weeks. 

TOTT-HUat  GRADUATES  IN  EACH  IfKW  TEAM 

Most  of  the  R.D.  teams  now  in  the  field 
are  nongraduatee  of  the  Vung  Tau  school  but 
all  have  had  experience  in  the  work  they  are 
doing.  New  teams  composed  of  graduates 
of  Vung  Tau  have  69  members,  but  most  of 
those  now  at  work  In  the  hamlets  have  only 
36  to  60. 

Tbe  new  teams  Include  three  security 
squads  of  11  men  each,  equipped  vrlth  M-1 
rlfies  or  carbines,  submachine  guns,  light  ma- 
chine guns,  and  Browning  automatic  rifles 
(BARs).  These  squads  are  responsible  not 
only  for  the  hamlets'  security  but  also  for 
the  training  of  so-called  "combat  youths"  for 
defense  against  guerrilla  attacks. 

Most  of  tbsae  "combat  youths"  are  boys 
under  16  or  men  over  40  or  46.  for  nearly  all 
youths  and  men  of  military  age  are  In  tbe 
armed  forces  of  either  tbe  government  or  the 
communist  Viet  Cong. 

Most  Vietnamese  hamlets  also  have  a  popu- 
lar force  [militia]  platoon  or  at  least  a  squad 
for  local  defense.  The  RJJ.  security  squads 
have  additional  civic  action  duties. 

Like  other  members  of  the  RJ>.  teams 
they  are  sp>eclaltots  in  education,  public 
health,  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  polit- 
ical organization.  Intelligence  and  counter- 
guerrilla  operations,  carpentry  and  rudi- 
mentary engineering  skills  for  work  on  roads, 
bridges,  irrigation  dams,  schools,  market 
places,  houses,  wells,  and  pigsties,  and  other 
occupations  useful  for  community  Improve- 
ment. 

A  team  stays  in  a  hamlet  long  enough  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  government's  standards 
and  then  moves  to  another  hamlet.  This 
may  take  foxir  or  five  months  and  it  may 
take  more  than  a  year  depending  on  con- 
ditions In  the  hamlet. 

Maj.  Oen.  Nuygen  Duo  Thang.  K.  D.  min- 
ister, has  announced  a  goal  of  about  1,100 
hamlets  for  1967  aitd  American  Officials  re- 
gard thto  as  realistic.  Tbe  govarnmant  now 
claims  control  of  10X)17  of  Viet  Nam's  18,984 
rural  hamlets.  Many  of  these  sJresdy  con- 
form to  the  government's  standards  but  most 
require  paoiflcatlon  and  reconstmctton.    All 
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the  othei  3;8«7  wUl  have  to  be  pacltlad  and 
developed  when  they  are  brougkt  under  gov- 
ernment cootsol. 

Gen.  Thang  has  no  timetable  for  the  com- 
pletion Of  thto  formidable  task.  Obviously 
It  will  take  years,  allho  the,  pace  wiu  be 
accelei«ted  as  morA  teams  otanplete  their 
training  at  Vung  Tau. 

ALL  vhtcomo  woxxbu  nnarnvm 
XTntll  thto  year  the  government  had  six 
criteria  for  a  so-oalled  ap  tan  elnh  (new  life 
hamlet].    These  were: 

1.  A  complete  census  has  l>een  taken  and 
all  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure 
have  been  identified. 

2.  Popular  or  para-mlUtary  forces  are 
trained  and  available  for  defetise. 

3.  An  integrated  defense  system  to  effec- 
tive. 

4.  Hamlet  grievances  and  aspirations  have 
been  expressed  and  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment projects  have  been  initiated. 

5.  The  people  have  been  organized  for  self- 
help  and  c<Hnmunlty  improvement  projects. 

6.  A  local  government,  with  a  popularly 
elected  hamlet  chief,  has  been  establtobed. 

Thto  year  the  government  adopted  a  new 
program  with  11  criteria  for  a  new  life  ham- 
let, now  called  ap  dol  mol  instead  of  the  old 
term  that  was  derived  from  the  Chinese. 
Tbese  criteria  Include  the  original  six  and 
five  others,  all  In  the  area  of  social  develop- 
ment. 

It  to  recognized,  however,  that  many  of 
tbe  hamlets  will  have  to  go  thru  preliminary 
development  phases  before  they  are  ready 
for  the  11-criterla  program.  One  such  type, 
called  ap  cung  co  [consolidation  hamlet], 
formerly  had  a  slx-crlterla  status  but  has 
slipped  back  under  Viet  Cong  control  or  In- 
Suence  and  miut  be  restored  to  tbe  old 
minimum  standards. 

Another  category  constots  of  hamlets  in 
the  outer  reaches  of  tbe  government's  au- 
thority, where  pacification  to  about  all  that 
can  be  attempted  In  the  first  phase  of  the 
program. 

An  elat>«rate  manual  prepared  by  Oen. 
Thang  prescribes  8  specific  tasks  that  must 
be  performed  to  meet  the  government's  11 
criteria  for  a  new  life  hamlet.  Some  of  these 
guidelines  reveal  far  more  political  idealism 
and  enlightened  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
ttie  people  than  Is  xisually  ascribed  to  the 
military  govenmient  of  Viet  Nam  by  Amer- 
ican and  other  foreign  correspondents  here. 

KLnaMATION  OT  COBKUPTION 

As  literally  translated,  tbe  Instructions 
call  for  the  'annihilation  of  wicked  digni- 
taries" and  the  "elimination  of  corruption, 
tyranny  and  oppression  by  Infiuentlal  per- 
sona or  their  relatives." 

There  to  a  strange  similarity  in  language 
between  thto  condemnation  of  "wicked  dig- 
nitaries" and  oommuntot  North  Viet  Nam's 
campaign  against  "cruel  notables"  in  the 
mid-1960s.  Oen.  Thajig%  Intent,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  doctrinaire  claas 
warfare  as  waged  by  the  Oommunlste. 
There  to  no  call  for  "people's  courts"  to  con- 
demn the  "wicked  dignitaries"  to  death; 
only  their  power  and  Influence  will  be 
destroyed. 

Obviously  Thang  refers  to  the  so-called 
hereditary  local  mandarins  particularly  land- 
lords and  merchants  who  rob  the  farmers 
by  demanding  exorbitant  rents  and  Interest 
obarges  and  paying  less  for  their  rtoe  than 
it  to  worth. 

In  North  Viet  Nam  land  owners  as  a  class 
Were  dispossessed  and  many  thousands  (esti- 
mates ran  up  to  180,000)  were  executed. 
Nban  Van,  a  Hanoi  communtot  magazine, 
admitted  (Nov.  8.  1966)  that  "people  were 
arrested.  Jailed,  interrogated,  and  cruelly  tor- 
tured; people  were  executed  or  shot  on  the 
spot  and  their  property  confiscated;  Innocent 
children  of  .parents  vrrongly  classified  as 
landlords  were  starved  to  death." 

In  South  Viet  Nam  respect  for  private  en- 
terprise and  land  ownership  to  emphasized  In 


both  the  R.  D.  and  tbe  land  reform  programs. 
O&e  of  the  first  taslts  of  an  R.  D.  team  to  to 
survey  the  land  and  determine  how  much  to 
avallabls  for  dlatarlbution  to  the  farmers. 

one  example  of  which  tbe  R.  D.  admlnto- 
trators  are  particularly  proiid  to  Buynh  Ngoc 
Xuong,  of  Hue  Due  hamlet.  An  Olang  prov- 
ince. Xoong  would  be  dtopossessed  as  a 
reactionary  or  a  "cruel  notable"  If  he  lived  In 
North  Viet  Nam.  He  had  been  a  small  mer- 
chant, but  In  1967,  after  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, he  became  a  tenant  farmer.  When 
the  land  reform  program  reached  hto  hamlet 
In  1964  be  had  been  a  tenant  farmer  seven 
years  and  was  eligible,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment formula,  to  purchase  14  hectares 
(34.6  acres)  on  credit. 

Xuong  diversified  and  rotated  hto  crope, 
used  fertilizer  and  improved  seeds.  Now  he 
has  two  full-time  tenant  farmers,  hires  five 
extra  workers  during  the  harvest  season, 
owns  a  tractor  and  pays  a  driver  to  do  the 
plowing. 

Xuong's  daughter.  Huyhn  Thl  Ba,  owns 
and  operates  a  prospw/>us  small  business, 
retailing  cloth  and  making  clothes  to  order, 
m  Hoa  Long  hamlet,  18  mllee  east  of  her 
father's  farm. 

The  former  Diem  government  inherited 
from  the  French  colonial  regime  a  land  sys- 
tem in  which  40  per  cent  of  the  rice  land 
was  owned  by  2,600  Indivlduato,  including 
many  large  French  owners. 

Rents  were  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the 
harvest  and  the  tenants  had  no  tenure.  The 
Diem  government  establtobed  a  tenure  sys- 
tem, put  a  limit  of  26  per  cent  on  rent  rates, 
and  expropriated  all  privately  owned  rice  land 
in  excess  of  100  hectares  [247  acres]  per  fam- 
Uy. 

BOLD  ON  cxxorr 

A  total  of  462,000  hectares,  20  per  cent  of 
all  tbe  privately  owned  rice  land  in  South 
Viet  Nam,  was  expropriated  and  248,000  hec- 
tares was  subsequently  sold  to  116,000  farm- 
ers on  a  six-year  payment  basto,  with  pro- 
visional titles. 

The  present  government  has  extended  the 
payment  period  to  12  years  and  Is  exchanging 
permanent  titles  for  the  provisional  oertlfl- 
oates  without  awaiting  final  payment.  The 
government  is  dtotributlng  the  remaining  ex- 
propriated land  as  rapidly  as  it  can,  but  It  to 
a  slow  process  because  of  war  conditions  and 
the  chaotic  state  of  Viet  Nam's  land  records. 

Completion  of  tbe  land  transfer  program 
will  not  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  ten- 
ant fanners  In  thto  country  because  moot 
rent  from  landlords  who  own  much  less  than 
100  hectares.  The  landlwd- tenant  relaUon- 
sblp  has  been  greatly  Improved,  however,  by 
the  land  reform. 

r.KABKD    TO    VILLAGEaS 

The  program  does  not  affect  commtinal 
land,  estimated  at  440,000  hectares,  not  all  of 
which  to  suitable  for  rtoe  cultivation.  Thto 
land  to  held  In  trust  by  the  villages  and 
leased  to  local  residents  only,  generally  on  a 
competitive  bidding  basto,  altho  the  welfare 
of  poor  families  to  supposed  to  be  a  considera- 
tion as  well  as  village  revenue. 

Communal  land  ownership  by  the  villages 
to  an  ancient  tradition  and  the  Vletnameee 
are  not  dl<>oeed  to  abandon  it. 

Land  reform  to  no  great  problem  In  thto 
country.  There  to  no  serious  population 
pressure  on  the  land.  About  one  hectare  of 
rice  land  to  aU  that  the  average  famUy  can 
manage  on  the  central  coastal  plains,  where 
there  are  three  harvests  a  yesf. 

In  tbe  southern  delta  tbe  average  family 
cultivates  about  two  hectares,  but  In  most  of 
the  delta  only  one  crop  a  year  to  possible. 
In  the  dry  season  there  to  too  much  salinity 
in  the  rivers  and  canato.  These  are  fliMhed 
out  by  fresh  water  when  the  rains  oome  and 
tbe  farmers  get  in  a  rice  crop. 

BBGAN    VAST    STrPLKBtrNT 

:,  Tbe  Diem  government  began  a  promising 
land  settlement  program  In  the  vast  central 
mountain  plateau,  where  at  least  1J6  million 


hectares  of  euItlTatabla-laad  Ilea  Idle  iM-thk 
public  domtdn.  TUa  laad  to  especially  suit- 
able for  the  culttvatlon  of  kenaf  and  rainto 
both  valtiable  fllbers. 

In  1960  the  average  yield  of  each  flbcr  was 
about  one  metric  ton  per  hectare,  wcnth 
$200  for  tbe  kenaf  and  jmore  than  9600  for 
the  ramie.  Tbe  central  highlands  settle- 
ment program  was  disrupted  by  communist 
aggression  from  North  Viet  Nam. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  hectares  of 
second-growth  Jungle  land  in  thto  country 
that  can  be  cleared  and  ciiJtlvated  with  the 
iise  of  fertilizer  and  water  from  weUs. 

OV  BZCLAIKXO   LAITD 

Thousands  of  refugees  from  the  commn- 
ntot  terror  have  been  resettled  In  new  ham- 
lets on  land  thus  reclaimed  from  the  jungle 
and  thto  program  to  continuing. 

Some  new  handets  have~been  establtobed 
for  Viet  Cong  defectors  brought  in  by  the 
government's  chieu  hoi  [open  arms]  pro- 
gram, altho  reintegration  of  the  reformed 
guerrillas  In  th^r  own  villages  to  considered 
a  better  practice. 

The  hoi  chanh  [defectors]  are  now  coming 
In  at  a  rate  of  8,000  a  month  and  the  total 
to  date  to  about  60.000.  Each  hoi  chanh  to 
given  enough  money  for  food  while  xinder- 
golng  rehabUltatlon  for  45  days  In  a  govern- 
ment center. 

TTien  be  receives  enough  land  for  a  home 
lot  and  substotence  farming  and  10,000 
plasters  [886],  plus  cement  and  roofing 
material,  for  a  house,  which  he  and  hto 
friends  build.  The  United  Stotee  pays  for 
thto  program. 

The  hoi  chanh  are  accepted  In  the  army  If 
they  volxmteer.  Other  volunteers  are  orga- 
nized into  armed  propaganda  or  proselyting 
teams  for  work  In  contested  areas.  They  are 
good  at  thto  work,  for  they  know  who  the  VC 
are;  and,  as  one  American  officer  said,  "they 
have  an  Incentive  not  to  get  caught." 

The  marines,  who  are  the  great  Innovators 
in  paclficatloii,  hire  hoi  chanh  at  the  com- 
pany level  and  call  them  Kit  Carson  scouts. 
Thto  practice,  reminiscent  of  the  American 
Indian  wars,  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious 
thing  to  do,  but  it  took  the  marines  to  ti**nw 
of  it. 

Some  R.  D.  teams  also  use  htA  ^hanh  In 
their  hamlet  pcusificatlon  work  One  such 
VQlimteer  remarked  to  the  dtotrict  chief  that 
a  young  woman  In  the  hamlet  was  exoei>- 
Uonally  beautiful.  Tbe  dtotrict  chief,  an 
army  captain,  said  the  young  woman  haj^ 
pened  to  be  the  wife  of  the  dtotrict  VC  leader. 

He  told  the  bol  chanh  that  he  could  marry 
the  woman  If  her  husband  did  not  return  In 
six  months.  The  hoi  chanh  saw  to  it  that 
the  word  got  around,  and  Just  before  tbe 
deadline  the  VC  leader  gave  himself  up. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  29,  1967] 

EvFoaTs    OF    Virr    RxDrvKLopicxirr    Tsaus 

EvmxNT 

(By  Ohesly  Manly) 

Nha  Teang,  Viet  Nam,  March  28. — ^""twb 
Hoa  province  is  a  good  place  to  compare 
hamlets  before  and  after  treatment  by  the 
Vietnamese  government's  revolutionary  de- 
velopment [R.D.]  teams. 

Luong  Son  hamlet,  nine  miles  north  of  Nha 
Trang,  the  provincial  capital,  was  controlled 
by  Viet  Cong  until  it  was  taken  over  by  an 
RJD.  team  In  February,  1966.  Tbe  team  left 
last  Aug.  31,  and  Luong  Son  was  designated 
1966  hamlet  of  the  year  by  Maj.  Oen..  Nguyen 
Due  Thang,  Viet  Nam's  RX).  minister. 

Another  RX>.  team  took  over  Phu  Huu,  12 
miles  northwest  of  Nha  Trang,  on  Jan.  16 
and  dtotlngutohed  itself  on  Feb.  17  when  the 
hamlet  was  attacked  by  200  Viet  Cong.  Tbe 
hamlet  defenders,  outnumbered  more  than 
2  to  1,  drove  off  the  V.C.,  killing  4  and  wound- 
ing IL  and  their  own  casualties  were  3  dead 
and  5  wounded. 

^^Thto.  reporter,  accompanied  by  Maj.  Le 
Khanb',  the  province  chief,  and  ^m  Smith, 
United  States  province  representative,  visited 
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iMttiuJttlata  tox  «  iMfore-and-aftar  eompar- 
4aon  cmd  a  demooBtrstion  of  wbat  this  RJ). 
kuAluoce  U  ail  about  at  th«  level  of  the  rice 
fields,  the  classrooma,  the  market  place*,  the 
nnatemity-dlapenaaxy-dnig  atatloiu.  and  the 
pig  sties. 

raoviNci  CHXxr  a  ncKPnoNAL 
Khanh  Hoa  province  may  be  typical  of  the 
43  In  South  Viet  Nam  In  re^>ect  to  the  pacifi- 
cation and  other  problems  but  Its  province 
chief  and  American  representative  are  ex- 
ceptional. MaJ.  Le  Khanh,  34,  the  province 
chief.  Is  a  slim,  vlry,  extremely  energetic  lit- 
tle man  who  ts  known  and  obviously  adored 
by  the  villagers.  He  Is  a  former  chief  of  the 
American-trained  Vietnamese  special  forces 
and  a  brother  of  Lt.  Gen.  Le  Nguyen  Khang. 
3d  corps  commander  [Khanh  Hoa  is  in  tha  2d 
corps]  but  he  prefers  not  to  mention  that. 

He  has  fired  members  qt  his  staff  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Nha  Trang  city  administration 
fpr  corruption.  r\m  the  prostitutes  out  of 
Nha  Tran^  where  Lt.  Oen.  Stanley  R.  Lar- 
sen's  1st  field  force  has  Its  headquarters, 
closed  the  gambling  houses,  and — American 
sources  repor^— rejected  an  offer  of  »8.500 
from  a  group  of  Chinese  who  wanted  to  open 
a  fair  and  do  a  little  gambling  on  the  side. 

A     no     MAIT     FOB     A    BIO    JOB 

Jim  Smith,  43,  who  calls  the  province 
chief  "boes."  Is  well  over  6  feet  tall  and 
weighs  more  than  200  pounds.  He  retired 
as  a  major  of  Infantry,  a  veteran  of  the  first 
Ranger  battalion,  after  22  years  In  the  army, 
with  five  Purple  Hearts  for  wounds  In  World 
War  n  and  Korea.  He  has  been  here  19 
months  and  expects  to  stay  two  to  four  more 
years — "imtll  the  job  Is  done." 

Discussing  the  security  problem  before  a 
big  situation  map.  Smith  derided  reports 
about  "the  so-called  V.  C.  Infrastructxire." 

"We  know  from  papers  we've  picked  up 
that  the  province  chief  Is  No.  1  and  I'm  No. 
2  on  their  Mst."  he  said.  "I  go  everywhere 
In  this  province.  If  they  have  tm  Infrastruc- 
ture It  Is  ineffective,  or  they  would  have 
killed  me  long  ago." 

The  V.  O.  did  shoot  at  him  a  year  ago  when 
he  was  cut  off  at  a  bridge  from  Phu  Huu 
hamlet,  where  he  had  left  his  truck.  Firing 
back.  Smith  eluded  the  V.  C,  swam  across 
the  river,  and  beat  them  to  his  vehicle. 

Despite  his  contempt  for  the  so-called  in- 
frastructure, he  never  goes  anywhere  with- 
out his  M-16,  altho  he  never  stops  his  truck 
at  a  bridge  to  see  whether  the  V.  O.  have 
mined  It.  On  the  way  to  Phu  Huu  he  re- 
marked that  six  of  the  culvert-type  bridges 
we  crossed  had  been  blown  up — three  of  them 
twice — In  the  last  year  by  command - 
detonated  mines  while  vehicles  were  crossing. 

Only  three  days  before,  a  truck  loaded 
with  Korean  troops  had  been  wrecked  by  a 
mine  while  crossing  a  bridge  west  of  Nha 
Trang. 

There  may  be  no  Intrastructure  In  the 
province  but  Smith  acknowledged  that  B-fi2 
bombers  came  all  the  way  from  Ouam,  In 
late  January,  to  blast  the  "supposed  province 
headquarters  of  the  V.  C.  In  the  mountains 
ot  Dlen  Khanh  district,  18  miles  west  of 
Nha  Trang.  and  that  Korean  troops  In  a 
follow-up  attack  captured  half  a  ton  of  doc- 
uments and  "claimed  a  body  count  of  600." 

CATCH   VXTTCONQ  KOVINC  TTP 

In  February,  he  said,  an  American  special 
foroea  team  "caught  a  bunch  of  V.  C.  moving 
up  for  an  attack  on  the  Nha  Trang  air  base 
and  killed  26  of  them."  Two  weeks  later 
the  V.  C.  attacked  the  air  base  with  satchel 
charges,  damaging  several  helicopters. 

Smith  said  the  V.  O.  have  a  major  com- 
mand headquarters  In  the  southern  part  of 
niu  Yen  province,  north  of  Khanh  Hoa,  and 
that  they  roam  In  the  mountainous  areas  of 
northern  Khanh  Hoa.  He  mentioned 
casually  that  one  North  Vietnamese  regular 
army  regiment,  18b.  has  been  identified  In 
this  province.    "Allegedly  they  mn   Mat 


heza  to  disrupt  our  program."  h«  said.  "They 
have  not  been  suoceasful  and  they  wont 
be." 

FlnaUy.  he  pointed  to  the  Bon  Heo  penin- 
sula, which  Juts  out  into  the  South  China 
sea,  north  of  Nha  Trang,  and  said  the  V.C. 
have  controlled  it  since  the  Viet  Ulnh 
war  with  the  French.  The  peninsula  Is  a 
Jungle-covered  ridge  which  is  said  to  be 
honey-combed  with  tunnels.  It  has  been 
bombed  repeatedly  and  nobody  lives  on  It 
except  the  V.C.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  a  major 
enemy  supply  base. 

ponfTB  OUT  toe's  position 

The  Korean  9th  (White  Horse]  division 
has  established  headquarters  at  the  base  of 
the  peninsula  and  this  restricts  enemy  access 
to  It  by  land,  altho  not  by  sampan  and  Junk 
at  night.  Smith  expressed  hope  that  the 
Koreans  will  clear  the  V.C.  out  but  he 
seemed  doubtful. 

On  the  way  to  Phu  Huu  be  pointed  out  a 
Korean  company  position  on  a  hUItop  over- 
looking the  hamlet,  only  1.500  yards  away, 
and  said  Korean  troops  did  nothing  whatever 
to  assist  the  defenders  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  V.  C.  on  Feb.  17,  altho  the 
shooting  went  on  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  many  mortar  and  reoollless  rlfie  rounds 
ware  fired,  as  well  as  8.000  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition. 

Smith  said  complaints  were  made  and  the 
deputy  commander  of  the  Korean  division 
was  sent  to  Investigate. 

Evidently  a  young  and  Inexpeiienoed  oom- 
pany  commander  viewed  the  attack  on  the 
hamlet  as  a  feint.  Intended  to  liue  htm  Into 
an  ambxish  or  away  from  hU  position,  so  It 
could  be  overrun,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  he  did  nothing.  The  more  experienced 
Korean  Capital  [Tiger]  division  in  the  Qui 
Nhon  area  or  the  Korean  marines  In  the  1st 
corps  would  have  had  ambvishes  out  for  the 
V.  O. 

Phu  Huu  was  defended  by  the  37  members 
of  the  revolutionary  development  team,  one 
popular  forces  platoon,  about  the  same 
strength,  and  one  11-member  Intelligence 
squad  assigned  by  the  province  chief.  The 
defenders  had  put  out  small  ambushes  but 
they  withdrew  into  the  hamlet  when  two 
V.  C.  companies  with  about  200  men  arrived. 

The  V.  0.  were  finally  stepped  Just  Inside 
the  hamlet  by  a  Browning  automatic  rtfle, 
manned  by  two  members  of  the  R.  D.  team. 
Both  were  killed  when  a  V.  C.  mortar  round 
dropped  in  a  coconut  palm  tree  directly 
over  their  position.  One  Intelligence  squad 
member  also  was  killed.  Three  V.  C.  bodies 
were  found  In  front  of  the  rifle  and  one  of 
the  wounded  defenders,  who  was  captured 
by  the  V.  C.  but  later  escaped,  said  one  of  the 
wounded  V.  C.  died  after  the  enemy  with- 
drew from  the  hamlet. 

SHOWS  PBOGBZBS  BXTOKT 

One  regional  forces  platoon,  aselgnad  by 
the  province  chief  to  strengthen  the  ham- 
let's defenses,  arrived  while  we  were  there. 

Nguyen  Ngoc  Phuoc,  leader  of  the  R.  D. 
team,  showed  us  a  sat  of  handwritten  and 
Illustrated  rep>orts  on  progress  In  the  hamlet. 
One  report  listed  the  names  of  all  876 
residents  of  the  hamlet  and  gave  detailed 
information  about  them,  such  as  the  num- 
ber in  each  age  group,  religious  affiliations, 
and  education. 

It  contained  the  names  of  20  V.  O.,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  all  members  of  their 
famlllee  and  pictures  of  their  houses.  Tha 
V.  C.  are  absent,  serving  with  enemy  com- 
bat forces,  and  they  do  not  oonstltuta  an 
Infrastructure,  or  functioning  control  ap- 
paratus. Phu  Huu  is  considered  pacified;  Its 
security  problem  is  extamal,  not  Internal. 
The  bouses  of  the  absent  V.  C.  will  be  closely 
watched  and  members  of  tha  families  will 
be  questioned  for  Information  that  might 
lead  to  their  capture.  Since  the  team  ar- 
rived in  January  only  one  Phu  Huu  V.  O. 


has  dflfectad  and  ha  Is  undergoing  tralolog 
in  Nha  Trang. 

COMDUCT    aAMIXT    TOXTE, 

with  a  happy  crowd  following.  Smith  and 
tha  province  chief  conducted  a  tour  of  the 
hamlet,  pointing  out  Improvement  projects 
on  the  program  for  this  year.  The  rocky 
mam  road,  1,000  yards  long,  will  be  repaired 
with  a  rock  foundation  and  a  smooth,  all- 
weather  surface  of  laterlte.  The  dingy  meet- 
ing baU  and  one  long-neglected  two-room 
school  will  be  repaired. 

We  visited  a  class  In  one  modem  school 
building,  and  the  chUdran,  especlaUy  the 
little  girls  with  gold  rings  In  their  pierced 
ears,  lustily  sang  patriotic  songs.  The  R.  D. 
program  emphasizes  patriotic  nationalism. 
MaJ.  Le  Khanh  said  the  children  assemble 
at  the  high  fiag  pole  In  front  of  the  school 
each  morning  and  raclta  tha  pledge  of 
allegiance. 

Phu  Huu  also  will  get  a  new  market  place, 
a  matemlty-<iispensary-drug  station,  two 
canals,  seven  wells,  21  pig  sties,  two  agri- 
cultural water  pumps,  five  Insecticide  spray- 
ers, and  various  other  self-help  projects  this 
year.  The  United  SUtes  provides  materials 
and  a  Uttle  money  for  community  projects. 
The  workers  are  paid  In  bulgar  [prooesaed 
wheat]  and  cooking  oil.  Materials  only  are 
supplied  for  individual  self-help  projects. 
BBVKN  orr  TWO  pros  kacr 

Seven  Phu  Huu  families  will  get  two  plgg 
each  for  breeding  stock  this  year.  Each  fam- 
ily agrees  to  return  one  female  of  the  first 
litter  and  help  generate  a  perpetual  motion 
distribution  system.  Cows  and  chickens  will 
be  distributed  In  some  Khanh  Hoa  hamlets 
but  not  In  Phu  Huu  this  year.  Improved  rice 
seeds  and  fertilizers  also  are  distributed  and 
American  technical  experts  are  brought  in 
to  conduct  training  classes  and  demonstra- 
tions In  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry. 

Luong  Son.  the  1966  hamlet  of  the  year, 
has  a  population  of  1.449.  It  U  on  the  shore 
and  most  of  the  people  depend  on  fishing 
or  banana  culture  for  a  living,  altho  lively 
trading  is  conducted  in  the  new  waterfront 
market  place. 

About  160  fishing  boats,  many  of  them 
power-driven,  were  tied  up  at  the  beach, 
but  not  all  of  the  owners  live  In  Luong  Bon. 
There  are  16  refugee  families  from  the  V.  C- 
domlnated  peninsula  in  Luong  Son,  all  liv- 
ing In  tin-roofed,  bamboo-frame,  mud-plas- 
tered hoiises  built  with  materials  from 
United  SUtes  aid. 

HAS   NO   XUtCTUCITT 

Luong  Son  gets  its  water  from  wells  and  It 
has  no  electricity,  but  the  people  seem  happy. 
In  fact,  when  the  R.  D.  team  was  ready  to 
leave  last  August  their  leaders  said  there 
was  nothing  else  they  wanted,  and  that's  one 
reason  why  the  hamlet  was  named  No.  1. 

There  are  280  hamlets  in  this  province, 
which  has  k  total  population  of  338,000,  in- 
cluding Nha  Trang's  100.000  and  about  19,000 
refugees.  Smith  said  190  of  the  hamlets  sre 
pacified  and  already  conform  to  the  govern- 
ment's original  six  criteria  for  a  new  life 
hamlet.  They  are  ready  for  further  develop- 
ment as  11 -criteria  new  life  hamlets. 

The  province  has  17  R.  D.  teams,  which  will 
work  in  37  hamlets  this  year.  Twenty-two 
of  these,  including  Phu  Huu,  will  be  raised 
to  11 -criteria  status.  Three  formerly  met 
the  old  slx-polnt  standard  but  have  dropped 
back  and  must  be  redeveloped.  Twelve  are 
in  contested  areas  and  still  have  to  be 
pacified. 

SXXSBIO  POTKNTtAI, 

Smith  believes  the  province  has  a  tremen- 
dous potential  for  economic  develc^ment. 
He  says  it  should  export  2,600  tons  of  rice 
a  month  by  1968,  as  much  as  it  now  Imports. 
One  small  dam  built  with  American  aid  In 
the  southern  part  of  tha  province  irrigates 
840  hectares,  enough  rice  land  for  ss  many 
famlUes. 
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Smith  wants  to  build  a  larger  dam  In  the 
northwestern  Khanh  Duong  district  to  sup- 
ply electricity  for  several  provinces  an(J  ir- 
rigate 3,000  hectares  for  vegetable  cultiva- 
tion. He  says  this  mountainous  area  will 
rival  Da  Lat  for  vegetable  production  and 
bad  some  of  the  world's  finest  grass,  enough 
to  support  60,000  cattle. 

VNTTTD  STATES  BUILDING  AIX  VTKIP 

The  United  States  Is  building  a  C-130  air 
strip  in  the  district  and  Smith  hopes  that 
highway  21,  leading  to  It  from  Nlnh  Hoa. 
north  of  Nha  Trang,  will  be  secured.  The 
V.  C.  now  collect  road  block  "duties"  on  this 
highway.  Smith  hopes  to  settle  30,000  peo- 
ple from  Nha  Trang  in  Khanh  Duong  district 
when  the  V.  C.  are  cleared  out. 

He  hopes  to  persuade  the  Foremost  Dairy 
company,  which  already  operates  In  Viet- 
nam, to  come  to  Khanh  Hoa  province  and  he 
Is  seeking  outside  capital  to  develop  the  fish- 
ing Industry  here. 

Some  of  the  best  seafood  in  the  world, 
mcludlng  wonderful  crabs  and  lobsters  and 
prawns  as  big  as  bab^  lobsters  comes  out  of 
the  South  China  sea.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  better  seafood  dinner  anywhere 
than  crab  meat  and  com  soup,  broiled 
prawns  with  melted  butter,  lobster  ther- 
midor,  french-frled  potatoes,  and  a  salad  of 
local  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  onions  at  Fre- 
gates,  a  French-Vietnamese  restaurant  In 
Nha  Trang 


PROPOSED  REVISIONS  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  iMlnt  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  outlined  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  my  views  on  various  needed 
revisions  of  the  social  security  laws  and 
of  the  medicare  program,  as  set  forth 
in  various  bills  I  have  submitted.  As  of 
possible  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record,  I  Include 
my  testimony  herewith ; 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  advise  this 
Committee  of  my  views  on  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  System.  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  present  level 
of  benefits  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
or  those  who  now  must  rely  on  Social  Se- 
curity for  economic  survival.  This  Is  true 
both  for  retirement  and  survivors'  benefits 
and  the  health  Insurance  program. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  me 
to  recapitulate  the  statistics  which  lead  many 
of  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  dramatic  ac- 
celeration of  benefits  Is  required.  Others 
have  recited  these  facts  In  great  detail  be- 
fore this  Committee.  I  would  add  only  that 
the  cost  of  living  In  a  major  city,  such  as 
New  Tork.  is  much  higher  than  it  Is  In  rural 
sreas  and  in  smaller  communities.  The  na- 
tional statistics  tend  to  undersitate  the  In- 
tensity of  the  problems  faced  by  the  senior 
citizens  whom  I  represent.  For  example. 
the  National  Consumer  Price  Index  for  "all 
Items"  for  January,  1967  was  114.70.  The 
"oirespondlng  figure  for  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  area  was  117.6.  Moreover,  the  rate 
of  Increase  is  greater  for  New  Tork  City  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  New  York 
City  CPI  figure  rose  by  6.3  between  1966  and 
Januray  1967  while  the  corresponding  na- 
tional figure  Is  4.8. 

Tbe  raises  necessary  to  keep  benefits  of 
Uioee  already  retired  at  a  decent  level  have, 


up  to  now,  come  exclusively  from  the  Social 
Security  Fund.  This  means  that  people  cur- 
rently employed  must  pay  higher  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  to  off -set  the  impact  of  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  on  retirees.  I  think  that, 
at  a  minimum,  this  expense  should  be  paid 
out  of  general  revenues. 

GENERAL    mCREASXS    IN    SOCIAL    SECnRITT    saX 
NiatDCD 

I  have  co-sponsored  two  comprehensive 
proposals  to  increase  monthly  payments. 
The  first  (HR  264)  would  provide  for  an  av- 
erage increase  of  about  60%  in  benefits  and 
would  be  partially  financed  by  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Social  Security  Fund  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
comparable  to  the  federal  contribution  in 
the  Medicare  program.  I  think  that  we  must 
use  general  revenues  or  face  the  prospect 
of  perpetually  Inadequate  benefits. 

Recognizing  that  this  bill  Is  more  ambl- 
tioiM  than  the  times  might  make  leglsUtlvely 
feasible,  I  have  also  submitted  a  bill  which 
Incorporates  the  President's  proposals  (HR 
7364).  This  Is  far  more  modest  and  would 
yield  increases  designed  basically  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  grosser  Inadequacies  In  the 
existing  benefit  schedules  and  goes  very  lit- 
tle beyond  regaining  ground  lost  In  the  last 
decade  by  Increases  in  the  cost-of-living. 

Both  bUls  provide  for  automatic  future 
Increases  in  benefits  as  prices  may  rise  in 
the  future.  I  think  that  this  automatic 
cost-of-living  is  very  desirable.  However,  it 
will  be  scant  help  if  the  existing  benefits 
are  not  made  proportional  to  needs.  I  find 
it  very  disheartening — Indeed  intellectually 
dishonest — that  some  people  tell  senior  citi- 
zens that  an  automatic  cost-of-living  form- 
ula would,  without  more,  provide  relief  for 
the  existing  privations.  If  the  benefits  are 
now  one-third  below  the  minimum  level 
needed  for  a  decent  standard  of  living  then 
raising  them  exactly  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
living  may  rUe  In  the  future  would  simply 
perpetuate  the  disparity. 

Needless  to  say.  I  support  the  most  Uberal 
increase  in  retirement  and  survivors'  benefit 
levels  that  can  be  secured.  Social  Security 
should  provide  for  retirees  or  survivors  an 
adequate  standards  of  living  with  some 
degree  of  dignity.  The  exisUng  schedules 
fail  to  meet  this  standard  and  large  Increases 
are  reqxiired  not  only  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  living  costs  but  to  make  up  for  de- 
ficiencies which  have  arisen  over  the  years 
as  the  ratio  of  benefit  levels  to  needs  has 
deteriorated. 

Having  stated  my  support  for  the  broad 
proposals  designed  to  make  major  improve- 
ments In  the  Social  Security  program,  I  would 
like  to  expand  my  statement  to  explain  two 
much  narrower  proposals  which  I  have  In- 
troduced. 

EXTENDING  BENEFITS  TO  DEPENDENT  PAEENTS  OF 
XXTUUCES 

In  the  field  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance, I  have  drafted  an  amendment  which 
would  extend  retirement  protection  to  sur- 
viving parents  of  retirees  (HR  4098).  One 
of  the  marvels  of  modem  medicine  Is  the 
extension  of  life.  A  by-product  of  this  phe- 
nomenon Is  that  there  are  retirees  under 
Social  Security  who  have  parents  still  living 
who  are  dependent  on  the  retiree  for  their 
support.  Nonetheless,  existing  law  Ignores 
this  class  of  dependents.  All  other  classes 
of  family  dependents.  Including  step-chil- 
dren, are  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

Tha  chances  for  retirees  having  surviving 
parents  have  gone  up  not  only  because  of 
increasing  life  expectancy  but  also  because 
those  who  work  in  covered  employment  who 
become  totally  and  permanently  disabled  are 
entitled  to  benefits.  Thus,  for  example,  a  25 
year  old  worker  may  be  the  sole  support  of 
his  parents  as  well  as  his  wife.  Should  he 
become  totally  and  perm^ently  disabled, 
only  his  wife  would  be  included  In  calcu- 


lating benefits  under  the  present  law.    HU 
parents  are  not  considered. 

I  have  checked  with  the  actuaries  at  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  to  the  costs 
of  this  program.  After  careful  review,  thay 
concluded  that  the  cost  was  so  small  that 
they  characterized  it  as  "negligible."  In 
essence,  what  I  propose  here  is  to  close  an  un- 
anticipated gap  in  the  system  of  retirement 
protections — a  measure  which  would  round 
out  the  program  at  Insignificant  oost. 

EXTEHCINO     MCBICARX    TO    PBESCSIPTION     OfRUCd 

I  turn  now  to  a  specific  proposal  I  have 
with  regard  to  Medicare  improvements.  In 
1965,  we  adopted  the  historic  Medicare  Pro- 
gram in  order  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  for  our  older  citizens.  This  Com- 
mittee well  knows  the  time,  care,  and  devo- 
tion that  went  into  securing  enactment  of 
Medicare,  and  that  Its  passage  was  a  major 
milestone  in  the  history  of  American  social 
welfare  legislation. 

For  many  millions  of  citizens  over  65 
Medicare  means  that  the  hard-earned  savings  ' 
of  a  lifetime  will  not  vanish  In  a  single 
medical  catastrophe.  Senior  citizens  need  no 
longer  fear  that  they  will  become  a  heavy 
economic  and  psychological  burden  upon 
their  eons  and  daughters  because  of  serious 
lUners.  Most  significantly,  our  older  citizens 
can  maintain  their  own  sense  of  dignity  and 
Independence  without  having  to  face  welfare 
status. 

Passage  of  Medicare  established  the  funda- 
mental minimal  requirements  for  a  medical 
insurance  program,  which  would  help  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  elderly.  But,  as  every- 
one fully  recognized  at  the  time,  the  bUl 
was  limited  and  would  need  additions  and 
modifications  as  called  for  by  our  experience 
with  the  program. 

One  of  the  major  gaps  in  the  1965  Amend- 
ment was  the  failure  to  extend  coverage  to 
the  cost  of  prescribed  drugs  outside  of  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home.  Needless  to  say. 
the  cost  of  drugs  to  an  individual  budgeting 
himself  on  a  social  security  Income  can  easily 
become  prohibitive. 

We  have  had  experience  with  Medicare  for 
over  a  year  now.  We  know  that  It  has  been 
neither  abused  nor  neglected.  The  neces- 
sary administrative  machinery  has  begiin  to 
cope  eSectlvely  with  the  complex  problems 
Involved  in  making  this  statute  work.  It  Is 
time  now,  as  this  Committee  is  carefuUy 
considering  a  major  revision  in  all  the  Social 
Security  laws,  to  fill  In  some  of  the  serious 
gaps  In  Medicare.  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
include  provisions  for  covering  prescription 
drug  costs.  Sick  people  need  drugs  as  badly 
as  they  need  hospital  and  nursing  care  or 
a  doctor's  attention.  Usually,  the  need  for 
drugs  far  outlasts  the  need  for  bed  care  and 
continued  doctor's  visits.  Many  chronic 
Illnesses,  from  which  many  of  those  over  66 
suffer,  require  extensive  medication  of  one 
type  or  another.  A  very  conservative  esti- 
mate places  the  amounts  expended  each  year 
on  prescription  drugs  at  9600  million. 

A  major  stvimbllng  block  in  working  out 
the  details  of  coverage  of  drugs  has  been 
the  problem  of  determining  "reasonable 
costs."  There  has  long  been  a  discrepancy 
between  prices  charged  for  the  brand  names 
of  certain  drugs  and  those  which  are  merely 
prescribed  by  the  generic  or  established 
name.  I  think  that  the  amendment  which 
I  have  Introduced  sets  out  a  reasonable  basis 
for  reimbursing  patients  for  their  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  in  purchasing  prescription 
drugs  prescribed  by  their  physician. 

This  biU  provides,  under  f>art  B  of  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  portion  of 
medicare,  coverage  for  drugs  In  accordance 
with  a  schedule  of  allowances  established  by 
a  formulary  committee.  In  most  instances, 
a  drug  is  identical  w  substantially  similar 
in  effectiveness  to  the  name  brand  and  usual- 
ly higher  priced  drug.  For  that  reason,  tha 
schedule  of  drug  allowances  Is  based  on  tha 
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coet  of  the  lowest  priced  generic  equivalent, 
of  acceptable  quality,  plua  a  small  percent- 
age fee  representing  the  pharmacists'  dis- 
tribution and  handling  costs. 

The  basic  listing  of  drugs  requiring  pre- 
scription for  which  benefits  may  be  given  will 
be  prepared  by  a  high-level  formulary  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Ckxnmlssloner  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  Formulary  Committee  would  be  aided 
by  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  seven 
members.  These  members  would  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  national  organizations  con- 
cerned with  pharmacy  such  as  the  Ckjuncll 
on  Drugs  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. American  Public  Health  Association, 
American  Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists, 
American  Aasoclatlon  of  Colleges  of  Apothe- 
caries, American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
socUktlons. 

The  advisory  group  may  recommend  Itons 
for  Inclusion  In  the  listing  of  allowable  Items 
by  the  Formulary  Committee.  Nonprescrip- 
tion drugs  of  a  life-saving  nature  may  also 
be  Included  for  coverage  by  the  Committee. 
In  determining  the  costs  of  "the  lowest 
priced  generic  equivalent,"  the  Committee 
would  consult  recognized  pricing  guides  such 
as  the  "Red  Book,"  and  the  '  Blue  Book,"  or 
It  may  use  any  other  basis  It  deems  appropri- 
ate In  determining  such  generic  prices  for 
purposes  of  preparing  its  schedule  of  allow- 
ances. 

The  Formulary  Committee  may,  from  time 
to  time,  modify  Its  schedule  both  In  terms  of 
Items  covered  and  allowances.  It  may  also, 
by  regulation,  establish  minimum  and  max- 
imum prescription  quantities  and  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary 
to  Insure  orderly,  economical,  and  equitable 
provision  of  this  benefit. 

At  least  once  a  year,  beneficiaries  and  phy- 
sicians would  receive  a  complete  listing  of 
the  drugs  for  which  a  benefit  Is  payable. 
Each  driig  would  be  listed,  on  a  cross-indexed 
baolB,  by  both  generic  and  trade  name  with 
the  allowance  for  each  drug  noted.  Where 
a  drug  Is  available  under  more  than  one  trade 
name,  all  alternative  names  would  be  listed. 
This  procedure  would  pennlt  older  people  to 
becc»ne  acquainted  with  the  different  Items 
covered  and  serve  as  a  handy  reference  If 
patients  wished  to  pvirchsM  prescriptions  by 
established  rather  than  trade  name. 

The  patient  would  pay  the  pharmacist 
directly  and  then  be  relmbxiised  according 
to  the  amount  allowed  for  that  drug  by  the 
Formulary  Committee.  Only  the  $35  de- 
ductible requirement  would  be  applicable 
to  drug  covMtige,  and  the  patient  would  not 
ba  subject  to  the  20  percent  coinsurance  pro- 
visions of  part  B. 

This  new  benefit  would  be  added  to  part 
B  as  of  July  1.  1969.  The  additional  premium 
necessary  to  pay  for  this  benefit  will  total 
approximately  $1  monthly  per  beneficiary, 
with  the  Federal  Government  paying  50  cents 
and  the  patient  paying  50  cents. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this  ap- 
proach, which  I  would  like  to  emphasize. 
First — and  of  pexamount  Importance — this 
legislation  In  no  way  interferes  with  a  doc- 
tor's right  to  prescribe  a  drug  by  trade  name 
If  he  wishes  <x  with  the  patients'  right  to 
purchase  such  drugs  by  trade  name  if  so 
prescribed.  Both  physician  and  patient  re- 
tain full  freedom  regsjtllng  the  version  of  the 
product  prescribed.  But  If  they  wish  to  use 
the  highest  priced  version  of  a  drug,  the 
Federal  Government  will  only  reimburse  that 
patient  to  the  extent  of  the  reasonable  cost — 
as  determined  by  the  formulary  committee. 

Second,  In  considering  costs  of  the  lowest 
priced  established  versions  of  drugs,  the 
committee  would  only  use  the  price  of  those 
established  drugs  of  acceptable  quality,  thus 
guarding  against  acceptance  of  any  unreal- 
LsttcaUy  priced  Inferior  products.    Third,  by 


widely  distributing  the  conunlttee's  cross- 
listing  of  established  and  brand-name  drugs, 
we  will  make  sure  that  the  patient  can  pur- 
chase the  lower  priced  drug — If  be  wishes  or 
the  brand  name — whichever  his  doctor  has 
prescribed. 

DUB  OBUQATION  TO  SXNIOK  CmZKMS 

It  is  time  that  we  fully  honor  our  pledge 
to  the  elderly — to  provide  adequate  financial 
protection  against  the  uncertainties  and 
hardships  of  ill  health  when  the  Income- 
producing  years  have  passed.  I  think  this 
amendment  to  the  Medicare  program  will 
help  us  accomplish  that  goal,  and  I  urge  this 
Committee  to  Include  It  In  the  final  bill  It 
reports  out  to  the  House. 

I  certainly  want  also  to  go  on  record  In 
sumx>rt  of  other  more  general,  liberalizing 
proposals  to  Medicare.  I  recognize  that  some 
of  these  are  obviously  so  costly  that  selection 
must  be  made  among  them  for  priorities 
(e.g.  eliminating  the  co-insurance,  adding 
dental  coverage,  reducing  the  age  for  eligibil- 
ity). None  are  without  merit,  and  I  would 
not  deprecate  the  case  to  be  made  for  any 
of  them. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  as  we  Im- 
prove and  up-date  benefit  schedules  for  our 
senior  citizens  we  not  only  Imivove  the 
quality  of  their  lives  but  also  can  remove 
many  of  them  from  welfare  rolls.  To  the  ex- 
tent we  accomplish  this,  we  are  really  not 
adding  to  the  net  costs  of  government:  we 
are  merely  paying  out  necessary  sums  from 
one  account  that  would  otherwise  be  paid 
from  another.  Pruning  of  the  welfare  rosters 
thus  would  do  much  for  the  self-respect  of 
the  recipients  and  would  also  eliminate  a 
distortion  in  the  picture  of  our  manpower 
and  economic  situation.  My  appeal  is  based 
not  only  on  social  Jvutlce — though  this 
would  be  Bufilcient — but  on  balanced  social 
perspectives  as  well. 


MODERNIZING  THE  FEDERAL 
ESTATE  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  g:entleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullbcan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RicoRO 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  for  which  a  credit 
may  be  allowed  against  the  Federal 
estate  tsix  for  estate  taxes  paid  to  States. 

This  legislation  Is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive research  and  recommendations 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  and  the 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    [Mr. 

POtmTAINl. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
this  bin  as  H  Jl.  323  of  the  89th  Congress, 
Introduced  in  1965  by  our  dear  friend  and 
former  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

There  are  few  areas  of  tax  law  more 
universally  condemned  by  tax  lawyers 
and  other  tax  practitioners  than  the 
present  maelstrom  of  estate,  inheritance, 
and  other  death  taxes.  Taxpayer  com- 
pliance and  tax  administration  are  need- 
lessly difDcult;  Jurisdictional  conflicts 
frequently  arise;  and  State  revenues 
from  death  taxes  fluctuate  wildly  from 
year  to  year. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 


consider  Improving  this  outmoded  sys- 
tem at  a  time  when  various  proposals  to 
boost  the  financing  of  State  and  local 
governments  are  before  the  Congress. 
One  important  feature  of  my  bill  is  to 
stabilize  Income  from  death  taxes  and 
encourage  optimum  use  by  State  govern- 
ments of  this  revenue  source. 

Briefly,  my  bill  replaces  the  present 
Federal  estate  tax  credit  for  death  taxes 
paid  to  States  with  a  two-bracket  credit. 
The  two-step  credit  gives  to  the  States  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  produced  by 
the  lower  tax  brackets — up  to  $150,000 
taxable  estate — and  reserves  for  the  Fed- 
ersJ  Government  the  bulk  of  the  revenue 
produced  by  larger  estates. 

The  bill  would  stabilize  State  revenues 
because  in  the  smaller  States,  wealthy 
decedents  are  relatively  infrequent. 
Interstate  distribution  of  revenue  is  im- 
proved because  even  the  poorer  States 
have  some  small  estates.  I^e  Advisory 
Commission  recommends  the  $150,000 
dividing  line  to  maximize  the  revenue 
potential  for  the  States  while  not  im- 
parlng  the  combined  contribution  these 
taxes  provide  for  both  State  and  Federal 
Treasuries. 

The  Federal  budgetary  impact  of  the 
tax  law  revisions  encompassed  by  this 
legislation  would  be  negligible  for  the 
first  few  years  and  would  be  spread  over 
several  years. 

To  Insure  that  the  revenues  involved 
in  an  increase  in  the  Federal  tax  credit 
would  be  conserved  for  the  States,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  eligi- 
bility for  the  credit  be  limited  to  tax- 
payers In  those  States  that  have  made 
corresponding  adjustments  in  their  tax 
laws. 

Because  many  States  would  have  to 
enact  new  legislation  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  bracket  revenue 
potential,  I  have  provided  that  the  date 
for  State  certification  be  prospectively 
set  at  January  1,  1971. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  as  a  first  step  in 
modernizing  the  confusing  and  hap- 
hazard pattern  of  Federal  credits  for 
death  taxes  paid  to  States. 
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THANKS  TO  CELEBRITIES  AND 
SERVICE  GROUPS  FOR  ENTER- 
TAINMENT AT  ST.  ALBANS  NAVAL 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  good-willed  deeds 
done  by  television  star  Betsy  Palmer, 
stage  star  Jackie  Alloway,  dancer  Joey 
Heatherton,  actress  Celeste  Holm,  and 
other  celebrities,  who  recently  took  time 
out  from  their  busy  schedules  to  come  to 
St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  New  Yoric,  and 
visit  with  the  wounded  soldiers  who  have 
recently  returned  from  South  Vietnam. 
My  thanks  also  to  an  other  celebrities 


and  service  groups  who  have  from  time 
to  time  participated  In  similar  activities. 

St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital  is  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eial  Government,  serving  the  metropoli- 
tan vicinity  of  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey-Connecticut area.  At  present,  the 
hospital  is  filled  to  capcM^lty  with  iH?prox- 
imately  500  wounded  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  past  6  months,  a  program  was 
instituted  by  the  local  Red  Cross  and  the 
United  Service  Organization  in  the  area 
to  bring  entertainers,  celebrities,  and 
others  to  the  ho^ltal  to  visit  with  the 
boys  who  have  returned  from  Vietnam. 
The  idea  of  having  noted  personalities 
tour  the  ho^ital  wards  and  simply  hav- 
ing them  talk  to  the  QI's  at  their  bed- 
sides individually,  has  provoi  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a 
rewarding  and  gratifying  experience  for 
the  celebrity  involved  and  It  has  provided 
a  tremendous  lift  and  boost  to  the  morale 
of  a  wounded  GI  whose  parents  and  rela- 
tives may  live  in  another  area  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  away  who  are  not  easily 
accessible  to  visit  with  him. 

The  people  I  credited  earlier  should 
be  commended  for  their  benevolent  aid 
and  support.  My  remarks,  however, 
should  not  only  serve  as  a  piece  of  in- 
fomiatlon  about  this  subject,  but  also, 
should  act  as  an  example  to  suggest  that 
other  programs  of  this  type  be  estab- 
lished and  activated  locally  in  the  other 
Oovemment  operated  hospitals  across 
the  Nation. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  supported 
our  UJ3.  commitments  In  South  Vietnam 
through  serving  in  the  military  fields 
now  need  our  support  and  deserve  it.  Let 
something  such  as  this  Just  be  another 
way  In  which  our  fine  soldiers  can  be  ac- 
corded some  of  the  help,  honor,  and  re- 
spect they  should  receive. 


THE  DILEMMA  OP  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teagtti]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Coulter  Hoppess,  a  distinguished  at- 
torney of  Bryan,  Tex.,  and  a  cattleman, 
has  recently  presented  some  observations 
on  the  dilemma  confronting  the  agricul- 
ture economy  which  are  most  thought 
provoking.  I  believe  his  views  would  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  those  of  us 
In  the  Congress  who  are  greatly  con- 
•Jsnied  about  the  future  economic  well- 
being  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Hoppess'  paper, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Texas  Exten- 
sion Staff  Conference  on  March  14, 1967. 
follows: 

A  PaPEH   PaXSENTKD  TO  THE   TEXAS    EXTENSION 

^TATr  CoirraaaKX,  Maech  14, 1967,  Colukis 
Station,  Tbl. 

(By  Coulter  Hoppess,  attomsy.  Bryan,  Tex.) 
_^«dle8  and  OenUemen  of  the  extension 
'w^oe,  I  have  been  Invited  to  make  this 


preaentatlon  by  your  Director,  John  Hutch- 
ison, whom  I  respect  and  admire.  I  am 
honored  and  challenged  by  this  Invitation. 
I  will  make  this  presentation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reveal  my  very  deep  present  concern 
about  agrlcultxire  as  it  exists  in  the  tJnlted 
States  today.  My  concern  Is  related  more  to 
the  individual  producer  than  to  agriculture 
as  an  Industry,  and  It  is  probable  that  the 
Director  has  felt  that  this  somewhat  legalistic 
lay  attitude  may  open  certain  avenues  for 
your  consideration. 

I  know  that  each  of  you  shares  my  concern 
and  there  is  much  evidence  that  others  in 
all  stations  are  becoming  Increasingly  con- 
cerned, and  in  some  cases  even  alarmed.  Our 
Governor,  John  Oonnally,  has  Just  asked  the 
legislature  to  create  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Development  Board  to  corre^Mnd  with  our 
presently  existing  Industrial  Commission  and 
our  Texas  Water  Development  Board.  An 
agricultural  promotional  and  research  v^lte 
off  bill,  identified  as  HB  457,  is  now  under- 
going hearings  at  o\ir  State  Capital. 

In  Washington  there  are  numerous  bills 
pending  attacking  various  surface  aspects 
of  the  dilemma.  A  recent  personal  visit  to 
some  of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
their  Agricultural  Assistants  has  indicated 
that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  problem  and 
are  even  mcM'e  concerned  than  I. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  presentation  wlU 
stimulate  your  thinking,  and  since  much  of 
the  matter  presented  is  conclusion,  that  you 
will  test  me  and  require  that  I  sustain  and 
defend  the  position  that  I  have  assumed. 

Our  first  consideration  will  of  necessity  be 
whether  (»:  not  this  concern  is  Justified. 
L>et  us  examine  some  of  the  facts. 

The  economic  health  of  any  individual  or 
group  enterprise  can  be  evaluated  by  Its 
relative  position  of  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage to  the  overaU  competitive  economy. 
By  applying  this  criteria  we  observe  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Agriculture  cannot  purchase  and  own 
land  at  existing  market  prices  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

In  support  of  this,  Dr.  A-  B.  "Pat"  Wooten 
says  that  land  must  now  be  appraised  as  a 
commodity  and  not  in  reference  to  Its  agri- 
cultural productivity.  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity, in  its  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Is  teaching  those  studying  agricul- 
ture that  If  they  Intend  to  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  agricultural  production  they  will  have 
to  acquire  the  use  of  the  necessary  capital 
land  on  some  basis  other  than  ownership. 
(The  above  fact  of  failure  to  be  able  to  ac- 
quire and  control  a  necessary  capital  asset 
has  far-reaching  repercussions  which  we  will 
note  more  fully  later.) 

a.  Agriculture  cannot  purchase  labor  at 
the  usual,  going  and  customary  rate  In  the 
competitive  economy. 

A  very  visible  example  of  this  is  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  portion  of  the  Industry  In 
which  wages  cannot  be  afforded  to  attract 
American  labor  and  as  a  consequence  an  ov- 
erwhelming majority  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table crop  Is  harvested  and  packed  by  Im- 
ported labor  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico, 
which  U  oriented  and  conditioned  to  a  peon- 
age-type existence. 

3.  Agriculture  Is  finding  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  credit  for  production. 

OlMervation  of  numerous  Production 
Credit  Associations  who  aggressively  seek 
agricultural  production  loans  with  complete 
knowledgeabUlty  as  to  the  capablUUes  and 
problems  of  agriculture  and  with  a  sym- 
pathetic approach  thereto,  reveals  that  live- 
stock loans  can  only  be  obtained  when  there 
are  other  sources  of  Income  available  to  sup- 
port the  necessities  of  the  family,  and  that 
no  labor  or  management  costs  wUl  be  charged 
to  the  operation. 

Many  agriculturists  have  been  able  to  re- 
main tn  production  only  by  borrowing  on 
their  ci^ltal  asset,  land,  and  refinancing  at 


Intervals  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  land 
market  which  reflects  Itself  in  their  ablUty 
to  borrow  on  an  Increased  appraisal. 

4.  Agriculture  is  suffering  a  significant  loss 
of  management  personnel. 

The  removal  of  talented  and  ambitious 
yo\mg  people  from  agricultural  pursuits  and 
habitation  to  industrial  and  agriculturally 
related  industrial  piusiUts,  as  weU  as  urt>an 
habitation,  clearly  demonstrates  a  critical 
loss  of  the  essential  ingredient  which  must 
be  added  to  land  in  order  to  bring  about  pro- 
duction, and  that  ingredient  is  people.  You 
as  members  of  the  Extension  Service  are 
certainly  more  keenly  aware  of  the  dimin- 
ished prospects  of  your  actlTltlee  than  prob- 
ably anyone  else. 

If  these  tilings  be  true,  then  we  must 
agree  that  the  agricultural  producer  Is  more 
than  bankrupt — at  this  particular  moment 
he  is  In  fact  actually  dissipating  his  capital 
resources  in  order  to  subsidize  a  favorable 
c(»)sumer  market. 

I  would  like  to  correct  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  bad  error  In  popular  economic 
thinking  as  it  relates  to  agrlculturw.  The 
agricultural  producer  is  not  caught  In  a 
price-coat  squeeze.  At  a  time  of  imprece- 
dented  prosperity  in  this  economy,  and  at 
a  time  of  uneqxialed  demand  for  agricultural 
products,  the  agriculturist  finds  himself  com- 
pletely dislocated  within  the  economy.  Cost- 
price  squeeze  can  be  cured  by  the  appUcatlon 
of  good  management  techniques.  The  con- 
dition of  the  American  agricultural  producer 
today  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  technique 
of  good  managonent.  I  wish  to  make  my 
point  very  clear.  Times  are  not  going  to  be 
any  better  for  the  agriculturist — they  are 
going  to  be  contlnulngly  worse. 

The  statistical  recitation  of  the  continuing 
reduction  of  the  producers'  share  of  the  con- 
B\imerB'  food  and  fiber  dollar  is  only  a  result 
of  a  disease,  not  a  cause — the  dislocation — 
the  fundamental  discrepancy — Is  the  cause  of 
the  economic  problem.  This  dislocation  has 
been  increasingly  apparent  since  at  least  the 
year  1962. 

In  thla  consideration,  if  you  now  agree  even 
partially,  then  it  U  fair  to  ask— What  la  the 
underlying  factor  In  this  dislocation? 

It  may  be  many  things.  Much  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  available  pototlng  to  a  * 
variety  of  Blgnp>oets  of  interest.  The  March 
Issue  of  The  Cattleman  magazine,  published 
by  the  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 
Association,  contains,  beginning  at  Page  26, 
a  most  interesting  report  by  Fred  Bailey,  Jr., 
entitled  "Washington  Roundup."  I  feel  It 
will  be  constructive  to  read  certain  excerpts 
from  this  report. 

"Touchiest  subject  around  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  these  days  is  whether 
TTSDA  is,  in  fact,  still  in  the  bxislneas  of 
representing  farmers.  Or  whether  it's  con- 
sumers who  now  pull  tlis  strings  that  make 
Freenfan  &  Company  Jump. 

"The  answer  to  that  question  has  a  lot 
more  pocketbook  significance  than  a  casual 
observer  of  the  Washington  scene  might 
think.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  policies  and 
decisions  by  the  far-flung  farm  agency  can 
put  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  farm- 
ers' pockets.  Or  take  them  out  I  It  can 
make  a  big  difference  whose  bread  USDA  Is 
dedicated  to  buttering. 

"At  this  point  In  time,  two  facta  stand  out: 

"First,  USDA  la  adamant  in  insisting  that 
it  has  farmers'  beet  flnajinini  uxtereets  at 
heart. 

"And,  second,  most  farmers  dont  believe  it. 

"Indeed,  USDA  'credHMUty*  with  farmers 
la  at  a  low  ebb.  At  least  half  the  nation's 
farmers  and  ranchers  appear  convinced 
Washington  is  bent  on  'ffederallslng'  agricul- 
ture. And  the  other  half  seem  equaUy 
Inconsistent  that  agriculture  is  being  aban- 
doned by  Washington  to  the  perils  of  the 
free  market. 

"But  despite  such  divergent  views,  both 
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8lde«  share  a  common  belief  that  the  basis 
for  their  mistreatment  by  Washington  lies 
In  having  been  'sold  out'  to  the  Interests  of 
oonsumera." 

Somewhat  later  In  the  article.  Mr.  Bailey 
makes  the  following  statements: 

"Valid  or  not,  constant  criticism  and  wide- 
spread antl-USDA  attitudes  are  beginning  to 
penetrate  even  the  thick  hld»  which  every 
Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  must  devel<q>  early 
In  his  tenure. 

"The  criticism  strikes  a  sore  point  to  the 
extent,  in  partlciUar,  that  It  Is  at  least  pco-- 
tlally  undeserved.  WhUe  this  Is  not  to  say 
that  Freeman's  policies  have  always  been 
rt^t  or  In  farmers'  beet  Interest,  there  are 
nonetheless  facts  which  critics  tend  to  over- 
look. 

"For  one,  by  no  means  are  all  decisions 
affecting  farmers  and  ranchers  made  at  or 
by  the  USDA.  Many  are  on  orders  from  the 
White  House.  And  the  White  House,  blunt- 
ly, has  more  political  Area  to  tend  than  just 
farmers'.  Moreover,  what's  beet  for  fanners 
Isn't  always  beet  for  either  the  country  or 
the  politicians  currently  elected  to  run  It." 

Mr.  Bailey's  points  are  well  taken,  and  It 
Is  perhaps  enlightening  that  we  consider  the 
following  points  which  underlie  the  funda- 
mental reasons  for  the  dislocation  to  which 
I  previously  referred. 

1.  National  political  expediency. 

a.  On  the  short-term  basis  the  most  bene- 
ficial thing  for  all  the  voters  Is  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  at  a  minimum  cost. 
The  recent  "Housewives  Protest"  on  a  na- 
tional basis  over  a  very  small  percentage  rise 
In  the  cost  of  food  Ls  a  clear-cut  example 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  urban  population 
to  the  supply  and  cost  of  food. 

2.  International    pollUcal   expediency. 

a.  Over  the  years  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  engage  In  international  trade  In  or- 
der to  bring  about  a  fair  and  equitable  world 
trade  la  which  we  can  market  our  Industrial 
products.  Most  of  the  emerging  nations 
have  only  agricultural  products  to  offer  for 
export,  and  the  attraction  of  the  American 
market  is  still  great  enough  to  attract  these 
products  in  great  volume.  Though  these  Im- 
ports constitute  only  a  fractional  portion 
of  American  consumption,  there  Is  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  they  are  sufBclent  to  con- 
trol and  depress  the  American  price  struc- 
ture of  agricultural  products. 

3.  Inadequate  marketing  techniques  by  the 
producer  appear  to  contribute  very  greatly  to 
the  dislocation  of  his  product  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

a.  As  an  example  of  this.  Extension  Serv- 
ice programs  and  land-grant  colleges  have 
Insisted  now  for  more  than  40  years  that  the 
producers'  interest  and  the  national  interest 
would  both  be  served  by  reducing  unit  pro- 
duction costs  by  increasing  yield  through  ap- 
plication of  scientific  techniques.  We  now 
have  reliable  statistics  that  demonstrate  that 
for  each  one  percent  Increase  In  production 
in  a  particular  commodity,  a  five  percent  de- 
crease In  price  In  that  commodity  has  unfail- 
ingly occurred. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  In  this  con- 
sideration where  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
now  decide  in  o\ir  own  minds  whether  or 
not  the  economic  dislocation  of  the  Ameri- 
can agricultural  producer  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant problem  to  the  overall  greater  na- 
tional Interest.  The  upset,  or  shift,  of  a 
traditional  pattern  will  generally  cause  us 
to  react  negatively,  however,  we  should  look 
at  this  particular  matter  objectively. 

We  can  certainly  conclude  that  the  great- 
«st  good  to  the  greatest  number  u  to  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  nutrition,  distributed 
so  broadly  and  at  such  prices  that  none 
among  us  will  be  hungry.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  importing  all,  or  a  large 
portion  of  our  supplies  from  world  areas  of 
low-value  land  and  serf  and  peon  labor,  who 
is  to  say  that  It  Is  bad.  In  this  connection, 
I  would  point  o\it  that  there  are  those  among 


us,  both  In  economics  and  in  government, 
who  believe  very  strongly  and  with  great  con- 
viction that  an  industrializing  economy  can- 
not support  or  afford  an  agricultural  seg- 
ment on  a  competitive  basis. 

I  have  concluded  that  there  are  two  com- 
pelling political  reasons  in  evidence  today 
that  almost  certainly  prevent  any  significant 
relief  In  the  dislocation  of  the  American 
agriculturist.    They  are: 

1.  The  Immediate  dramatic  increase  in  the 
cost  of  food  In  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Unmedlate  restriction  on  foreign 
trade  and  the  International  repercussions  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

We  now  enter  the  area  of  my  advocacy.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  long-term  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  its  citizenship  de- 
mands that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  offer 
the  American  agriculturist  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble opportunity  to  exist  within  the  economy. 
I  precisely  opj)ose  subsidy  by  government. 

I  support  the  above  contention  by  the 
following  conclusions  which  I  hold  to  be 
self-evident  at  this  time:  A  reliable,  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  can  only  be  guaranteed 
to  the  American  consumer  by  an  economi- 
cally strong  and  healthy  agricultural  pro- 
ducer. 

Palling  to  preserve  the  Independent  Demo- 
cratic agricultural  capitalist.  I  am  convinced 
we  can  anticipate  the  following  alternatives: 

1.  Complete  governmental  socialization  of 
agriculture. 

Production  such  as  exists  In  Russia. 

2.  Acquiring  all  significant  agricultural 
supplies  from  others. 

Comparable  to  the  supply  situation  that 
exists  m  the  English  Islands. 

3.  The  organization  and  socialization  of 
the  American  agricultural  producer. 

The  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
first  two  alternatives  are  rather  obvious  and 
well  known  to  us.  I  think  you  will  be  inter- 
ested If  I  elucidate  to  some  extent  on  the 
third  of  the  alternatives. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  of  Texas 
A&M  University  In  the  year  1966,  47  percent 
of  the  rural  lands  of  Brazos  County,  Texas, 
are  owned  by  non-resident  owners.  Though 
no  study  has  been  made  of  which  I  am  aware. 
It  Is  relUbly  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
the  lands  of  Washington  County.  Texas,  are 
owned  by  non-resident  owners.  This  latter 
county  Is  one  of  the  finer  agricultural  coun- 
ties of  our  State.  This  trend  of  Increasing 
non-resident  ownership  holds  true  In  almost 
every  area  of  the  United  States.  As  men- 
tioned before,  our  agricultural  youth  are  be- 
ing taught  that  In  order  to  produce  agricul- 
ture for  a  profit  they  must  either  Inherit  at 
no  cost  or  rent  at  unrealistic  rentals  land  to 
be  used  by  them  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Purely  as  a  demonstration  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  this  approach,  you  will  be  in- 
terested In  a  quote  from  the  March  issue  of 
Farm  Journal  on  Page  11,  enUUed  "Farm 
Business,"  we  find  the  following: 

"A  fair  way  to  rent  pasture:  Weigh  cattls 
on  and  off,  multiply  pounds  of  gain  times 
current  selling  price."  "The  landlord  geU  a 
third  of  the  dollar  gain." 

Loss  of  the  right  to  administer  the  basic 
resources  of  land  by  the  occupant  and  user 
of  the  land  returns  us  to  a  baronial  system 
of  land  ownership  and  patronage  resulting 
In  serfdom  and  peonage  for  the  "producer- 
worker.- 

We  are  rapidly  drifting  towards  the  domi- 
nance of  the  sharecropper.  This  has  oc- 
curred previously  in  the  United  States  with 
disastrous  results.  I  have  never  heard  or 
read  any  economist  or  sociologist  who  con- 
tended that  sharecropplng  was  anything  but 
bad  for  both  the  land  and  people  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Let  me  pose  you  this — the  young  American 
agriculturist  who  views  himself  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  did — as  a  perfect  definition 
of  a  Democratic  capitalist  at  last  realizes  he 


has  been  betrayed  by  thU  system,  and  that  he 
has  been  reduced  to  the  same  state  here  that 
his  European  ancestor  Inunigrated  to  escape. 
And  let  us  suppose  further  that  he  organiz«e 
himself  and  his  fellows  and  thereby  controls 
the  supply  and  distribution  of  food  In  the 
power  sense. 

I  assure  you  that  U  such  occurs  govern- 
ment edict  win  be  academic.  He  who  con- 
trols who  will  work  and  who  will  eat,  con- 
trols alL 

Is  this  the  scare  talk  of  an  Irresponsible 
fool?  I  wish  that  It  were  I  Persons  far  mors 
subtle  and  sophisticated  than  I  have  already 
fully  Identified  and  appreciated  the  possi- 
bilities that  exist  In  these  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances so  fraught  with  danger  for  our 
country. 


PROP.  SEYMOUR  HARRIS  DE- 
NOUNCES MARTIN'S  REAPPOINT- 
MENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Seymour 
Harris,  professor  emeritus  of  political 
economy  at  Harvard  University,  hu 
written  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  9,  1967.  outlining  his  disappoint- 
ment over  the  reappointment  of  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  believe 
that  Professor  Harris  has  stated  for  the 
record  the  reasons  why  Martin  was  re- 
appointed and  the  history  of  the  Board « 
policies  of  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
encouraged  by  Chairman  Martin. 

We  all  know  the  extensive  campaign 
conducted  by  the  banking  community 
not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad  lo 
have  Mr.  Martin  reappointed.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  conducted  his  own  interesting 
campaign.  He  has  reversed  the  Fed's 
tight-money  policy  of  196*  to  a  policy  of 
ease  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for  President 
Johnson  to  reappoint  him  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  But  it  is  not  Mr.  Martin 
alone  who  has  corrected  the  Fed's  dis- 
astrous tight  money  policy  of  1966.  but 
the  changing  complexion  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  who  have  been 
appointed  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson. 

In  the  future  I  hope  that  Mr.  Martins 
Insistent  record  of  inflationary  fears 
should  be  changed  in  order  that  the 
proper  perspective  of  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  be  considered.  We  want  no 
more  of  the  tight-money  policies  that 
ruled  the  day  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

Following  my  remarks  I  will  place  in 
the  Record  Professor  Harris'  letter  and 
an  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  10, 1967,  emphasizing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  be  given  "edit  for 
correcting  their  grievous  errors  of  1968 
This  editorial  describes  the  results  ex- 
pected from  the  reduction  of  the  dis- 
count rate  from  4%  to  4  percent  and  an- 
phasizes  that  the  Board  of  Oovernors 
has  finally  signaled  the  end  of  the  hl»- 
toric  tight  money  and  high  Interest  ratee. 
The  letter  and  editorial  follows: 


Ajrril  11,  1967 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9, 
On  Martin's  Reappotntment 
1  regret  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Martin 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  campaign  to  get  Martin  reappointed  has 
been  unique  In  Its  extent  and  coverage. 
Confronted  with  this  kind  of  conspiracy  of 
the  conservative  financial  Interests,  the 
President,  concerned  over  the  dollar  prob- 
lem, must  have  found  It  very  difficult  not  to 
reappoint  Martin. 

The  last  victory  for  Mr.  Martin  once  more 
reflects  his  unusual  talents.  He  spread  far 
and  wide  the  view  that  he  had  suddenly 
become  an  expansionist.  He  made  sure  that 
be  received  the  credit  for  recent  Federal 
Reserve  policy  of  expansion — I  mean  since 
the  debacle  of  the  summer  of  1966. 

My  view  Is  that  expansionist  policy  of  re- 
cent months  has  been  especially  the  product 
of  three  able  new  members — Mr.  Mitchell, 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy,  and  Messrs. 
Brimmer  and  Malsel,  appointed  by  President 
Johnson. 

It  U  well  to  cotulder  Martin's  contribution 
to  monetary  policy.  His  consistent  record 
has  been  to  be  overimpressed  by  inflation- 
ary dangers  and  to  sacrifice  the  domestic 
economy  to  exaggerated  fears  of  the  external 
value  of  the  dollar.  His  record  under  Elsen- 
hower was  costly.  He  demanded  Independ- 
ence but  actually  he  gave  President  Elsen- 
hower what  he  wanted:  a  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  that  stunted  growth  and  pleased 
the  President,  who  also  was  making  political 
capital  out  of  the  exaggerated  fears  of  In- 
flation. 

In  the  years  1961-67  Martin  performed 
better  than  In  the  1950's,  the  explanation 
being  that  once  more  he  talked  Independ- 
ence but  actually  largely  followed  the  wishes 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  for  an 
expansionist  monetary  policy.  I  say  largely 
because,  as  you  noted  in  the  able  editorial 
of  March  15.  he  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pansionist at  the  outset;  and  he  tended  to 
overweigh  the  deficit  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  determining  how  much  money 
should  be  created. 

But  I  would  especially  emphasize  the  point 
that  In  his  only  spectacular  use  of  the  In- 
dependence theory — the  rise  of  rates  In  De- 
cember. 1966 — he  defied  the  President  and 
abandoned  the  theory  of  a  policy  well- 
Integrated  with  the  Administration's  polldee. 

Martin  took  credit  for  the  hardening  of 
rates  in  1965-66.  But  he  was  not  sure  of  him- 
self. With  the  record  rise  of  rates,  he  also 
gave  the  country  a  record  expansion  of 
money  In  the  first  half  of  1966.  Was  this  a 
dear-  or  a  cheap-money  policy?  He  lost  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  with  the  unprecedented 
rise  of  rates. 

It  Is  no  news  that  the  country  was  close  to 
a  financial  panic  In  the  summer  of  1966.  The 
liberal  treatment  by  the  Reserve  of  the  com- 
mercial banks  under  "Q"  against  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  over  several  years  had 
contributed  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
money  markets. 

It  was  the  President  who  bad  to  save  the 
country  from  financial  disaster.  He  reduced 
the  pressure  on  the  money  market  through 
withdrawals  of  Federal  Issues  that  were 
scheduled  to  be  sold  and  asked  for  measures 
to  reduce  the  excessive  competition  for 
money.  Moreover,  by  providing  a  with- 
drawal of  $9  billion  through  various  meas- 
ures earlier  In  1966,  the  Executive  had  con- 
tributed to  treating  Inflationary  pressures, 
without  at  the  same  time  creating  chaos  In 
the  second  half  of  1966  by  Introducing  a  gen- 
eral tax  rise  on  top  oi  monetary  restriction. 

It  was  not  until  late  In  1966  that  genuine 
easing  of  the  market  occurred.  In  view  of 
Martin's  past  record,  one  may  well  ask  whe- 
ther the  easing  would  have  occurred  even  by 
then  11  it  had  not  been  for  the  Influence  of 
three  able  new  members  of  the  Board.  If 
the  Board  is  more  expansionist  now  than  In 


the  past,  the  explanation  must  lie  In  the 
make-up  of  the  Board,  not  In  the  miraculous 
transformation  of  Mr.  Martin  from  a  lifetime 
contractlonlst  to  a  1967  expansionist. 

At  least  we  are  fortunate  In  the  addition 
of  three  able  members  of  the  Board  who  do 
not  share  Martin's  excessive  fears  of  expan- 
sionist policies.  Martin  and  his  school  con- 
centrate on  the  antl-lnflatlonary  policy  of 
1966;  but  they  are  sUent  on  the  $10  bUUon 
cost  of  that  policy  In  1966  estimated  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Setmouh  E.  Harris. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  10,  1967) 
DiscotJirr  Rate  Signal 

Changes  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  dis- 
count rate — the  charge  for  lending  reserves 
to  the  private,  member  banks  of  the  Sys- 
tem— are  signals  by  which  the  monetary  au- 
thorities communicate  their  Intentions.  By 
approving  reductions  In  the  discount  rates, 
from  4V4  to  4  per  cent  for  10  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks,  the  Board  of  Governors 
signaled  the  commercial  banks  that  their 
demand  for  additional  reserves  will  be  sup- 
plied on  easier  terms. 

Signals  and  substance  should  not  be  con- 
fused. Memt>er  banks  will  not  come  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  borrow  at  the  dis- 
count rate  unless  the  demand  for  loans  by 
their  customers  Is  brisk.  And  the  demand 
for  business  loans  will  not  Increase  so  long 
as  the  economy  remains  in  its  present  state 
of  growthless  uncertainty.  But  the  mone- 
tary authorities  can  help  set  the  stage  for 
a  resumption  of  growth  by  liberally  supply- 
ing the  banks  with  reserves.  They  are  adding 
to  bank  reserves  by  purchasing  Government 
securities  In  the  open  market,  and  the  trim- 
ming of  the  discount  rates  Is  a  sign  that  the 
policy  of  ease  will  continue. 

Since  November  monetary  policy  has 
shifted  from  severe  restraint  to  a  position  of 
ease.  The  transition  was  speeded  by  the 
economic  slowdown,  which  In  turn  was 
largely  Induced  by  the  monetary  restraint. 
Nonetheless  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
deserve  credit  for  correcting  their  error  with 
greater  dispatch  than  In  the  past. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDQE/  LEO  B. 
BLESSINO 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  H6bert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
19th  day  of  this  month,  one  of  Louisi- 
ana's great  jurists,  the  Honorable  Leo  B. 
Blessing,  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Orleans  Parish,  will  be  honored  by  the 
National  Council  on  Grime  and  Delin- 
quency when  he  receives  its  coveted 
"Scale  of  Justice"  Award,  at  a  tribute 
dinner  In  the  Jung  Hotel. 

Judge  Blessing  occupies  a  high  place 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us  who 
know  him.  My  association  with  Judge 
Blessing  has  been  both  personal  and 
professional  and  spans  many  years. 
Judge  Blessing  is  a  recipient  of  the  F. 
Edward  Hubert  Award,  made  each  ytAT 
to  the  outstanding  alumnus  at  Jesuit 
High  School.  As  a  fellow  alumnus  of 
Jesuit,  it  is  understandable  of  my  partic- 
ular pleasure  in  the  fact  that  Judge 
Blesslngv  amon^  his  many  other  honors, 
has  been  selected  for  this  award. 

Judge  Blessing's  primary  concern  is 


with  people,  knowing  that  only  by  help- 
ing the  individual  is  It  possible  to  benefit 
society  itself.  He  has  always  recognized 
the  institution  of  the  American  family 
as  the  basic  ingredient  to  the  successful 
development  of  the  individual  and  the 
community,  and  the  need  to  rehabilitate 
whenever  possible  the  young  people  who 
are  the  victims  of  poor  judgment  or  poor 
environment,  or  lack  of  parental  super- 
vision arid  advice.  He  backed  legislation 
which  not  only  contributed  to  their  own 
welfare  but  to  that  of  their  families  and 
society. 

Judge  Blessing  has  the  unique  com- 
bination of  education  and  experience — 
as  a  social  worker,  a  child  welfare  con- 
sultant, a  Federal  probation  officer,  and 
as  a  lawyer — which  enables  him  to  bring 
to  Louisiana,  and  particularly,  to  Or- 
leans Parish,  a  Juvenile  court,  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  out- 
standing courts.  He  is  considered  an 
authority  in  the  Juvenile  court  move- 
ment, and  whenever  the  National  Coim- 
cil  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  wants  a 
Judge  who  can  most  adequately  explain 
the  role  of  the  juvenile  court,  it  calls 
upon  our  own  Judge  Blessing.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  has  become  greatly  in  demand 
everywhere  as  a  living  exponent  of  good 
juvenile  court  philosphy. 

Judge  Blessing  is  chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  and  Family  Courts  Section  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  I3e- 
linquency's  Advisory  Council  of  Judges. 
This  group  of  outstanding  jurists,  rep- 
resenting all  levels  of  our  judiciary,  in- 
cluding Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.. 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  has  developed  a  series  of  manuals 
written  by  and  for  judges  of  criminal, 
juvenile,  and  family  courts.  Including 
"Guides  for  Sentencing."  "Guides  for 
JuvenUe  Court  Judges."  and  "Procedure 
and  Evidence  in  the  Juvenile  Court." 

He  is  being  honored  for  his  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  juvenile  court  system  and 
for  his  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  and  Family  Courts  Section  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  Judges.  We  of 
Louisiana,  and  particularly  of  Orleans 
Parish,  are  proud.  Indeed,  that  a  judge 
m  our  midst  has  been  selected  for  this 
honor. 

Yes.  Judge  Blessing  is,  indeed,  a  great 
lawyer  and  a  great  jurist,  but  above  all. 
he  is  a  great  humanitarian,  a  man  of 
the  big  heart  and  the  wise  decision  He 
Is  a  man  of  the  firm  resolve  that  the 
key  to  improved  human  behavior  lies  In 
human  decisions  for  the  right,  and  that 
In  all  things,  divine  guidance  alone  can 
enable  man  to  attain  a  higher  place  In 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  and  his 
Creator. 

This  is  the  place  Judge  Blessing  oc- 
cupies today.  In  that  high  estate,  I,  to- 
gether with  New  Orleans  Attorney  David 
L.  Herman,  general  chairman  of  his 
tribute  dinner,  together  with  all  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  salute 
him,  his  faithful  and  beloved  Nellarma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  Judge  Blessing  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  high  re- 
gard In  which  he  Is  held  by  the  citizens 
of  Orleans  Parish  and  of  Louisiana. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 
AND  R.  B.  TOOTELL.  GOVERNOR, 
FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION, 
AT  THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  ON 
APRIL  3.  1967 

Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Braoimas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
Federal  land  bank  50th  anniversary  din- 
ner on  April  3,  1967,  at  the  Statler  Hil- 
ton Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlCTiIture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
aaad  Mr.  R.  B.  Tootell,  Qoremor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  delivered 
addresses  that  are  of  significant  im- 
portance to  the  American  farmer  as  well 
as  the  American  consumer. 

The  thane  of  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  was  "Providers 
of  Plenty,"  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  his  continuing  record 
of  abundant  production. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  speeches  of  Secretary  Free- 
man and  Mr.  Tootell : 

Adosxss  bt  Secrctabt  Fkkxmak 

I'm  honored  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
to  help  celebrate  the  Oolden  Anniversary  of 
this  great  farmer-owned  lending  Institution. 

The  remarluible  success  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  has  put  a  new  phrase  Into  the  lexi- 
con of  agriculture.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  that  authorized  establishment  of  the  12 
Federal  land  banlts  half  a  century  ago  has 
become  deservedly  known  as  the  "Magna 
Carta  of  American  farm  finance." 

Governor  Tootell  has  described  how  this 
Act  gave  farmers  an  economic  lever  In  the 
previously  off-llmlts  machinery  of  banking 
and  finance  .  .  .  and  how  the  application 
of  cooperative  principles  to  farm  finance 
produced  striking  results. 

A  farmer  or  a  rancher  borrowing  from  the 
Farm  Credit  System  has  an  Immediate  vested 
tnt«r«Bt  In  Its  successful  operation,  and  a 
vole*  In  his  association's  management  and 
policy-making.  The  borrower's  awareness 
that  this  was  his  own  credit  system  has  been 
a  very  vital  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
System. 

The  very  fact  that  borrowers  can  own  thelr 
own  credit  system  takes  the  sting  out  of  A^c- 
tor  Hugo's  remark  that  "a  creditor  is  worse 
than  a  master;  for  a  master  owns  only  your 
pecson,  while  a  creditor  owns  your  dignity 
and  can  belabor  that," 

And  the  proved  success  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  gives  He  to  John  Ruskln's  observa- 
tion that  "Borrowers  ttn  nearly  always  ill 
spenders." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  moat  of  the  old  Puritan 
ethic  prejudices  against  borrowing  have  been 
refuted  on  a  hundred  fronts  in  modem 
times  .  .  .  and  though  we  don't  have  to  sub- 
scribe to  Artemus  Ward's  contention  that 
WB  should  all  live  happily  within  otir  means — 
even  If  It  means  borrowing  to  do  It — I  think 
we're  aU  agreed  that  Judicious  borrowing 
has  a  rightful;  proper,  and  worthwhile  place 
in  our  econcHny.  The  need  for  credit  will 
continue  to  expand  as  the  family  farm  grows 
larger. 

In  the  case  of  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
the  argiunent  for  the  legitimacy  and  value 
of  wise  borrowing  can  be  made  on  institu- 
tional as  well  as  individual  grounds,  for 
traditionally  tha  system  has  been  Intimate- 


ly— aad  successfully — concamed  with  elevat- 
ing American  agrlcultura  to  ever  greater 
levels  of  achievement. 

PROvmxBs  or  plxntt 

As  you  pause  for  your  Oolden  Anniver- 
sary celebration,  you  have  chosen  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  farmers  as  the  "Pro- 
viders of  Plenty"  ...  a  most  appropriate 
theme. 

America's  "Providers  of  Plenty"  have 
wrovight  the  greatest  productive  miracle  of 
modem  times  and  are  the  agrlcultxiral  envy 
of  the  world. 

Never  before  have  so  many  eaten  so  much 
of  the  abundance  produced  by  so  few.  To- 
day. In  a  world  where  two-thirds  of  hvunan- 
ity  have  Inadequate  dleU,  it  is  fitting  and 
timely  that  we  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
homage  to  the  American  farmers,  the  greatest 
"Providers  of  Plenty"  In  the  history  of  man. 

EarUer  today,  you  heard  the  President 
describe  many  of  the  benefits  of  abundance 
provided  by  the  American  farmer.  Tou  heaad 
him  tell  how  only  6  percent  of  this  popula- 
tion provides  197  million  Americans  with 
the  best  diet  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

You  heard  him  describe  how  American 
farm  production  per  man-hour  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years,  how  produc- 
tivity per  acre  by  our  farms  has  Increased 
76  percent,  and  output  per  breeding  animal 
has  doubled  in  the  short  span  of  only  four 
and  a  half  decades.  And  how  one  hour's 
farm  labor  today  produces  five  times  mc»« 
than  It  produced  in  1921. 

He  may  have  told  you,  too,  how  agricul- 
ture has  contributed  significantly  to  export 
earnings.  If  the  volume  of  farm  exports 
continues  to  Increase  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4  to  6  percent,  farm  exports  could  reach 
$10  bUllon  or  more  a  year  by  1980. 

And  you  heard  the  President  describe  how 
the  American  farmer  is  helping  to  meet  this 
nation's  hiunanltarlan  responsibilities  .  .  . 
helping  to  feed  60  million  Indians  a  year, 
and  100  million  other  hungry  people  abroad. 

Never  has  the  world  seen  such  an  out- 
pouring of  boxinty  from  one  nation  to  others 
.  .  .  but  even  this  has  not  yet  overstrained 
the  productive  capacity  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

We  are  not  short  of  food  in  the  United 
States.  And  we  will  not  be  food-short  In 
the  foreseeable  future  .  .  .  thanks  to  the 
productive  genius  of  o\ir  farmers — those 
denim-clad  entrepreneurs  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  better  ways  to  grow  crope  and 
animals. 

TRE  rAUCKB  AS  CONStnCIX 

In  order  to  Improve  production,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  become  a  heavy  investor  In 
the  tools  of  modem  technology.  And  this 
brings  me  to  another  In  the  long  list  of 
agriculture's  contributions  to  the  economic 
health  of  this  nation — the  fanner's  role  as 
consumer. 

It  Is  the  farmer's  gross  Income  that  is 
spent  on  Main  Street  and  prollferatee 
throughout  the  entire  economy  .  .  .  and  last 
year  gross  farm  Income  set  an  all-time 
record — MO.S  billion.  This  is  10  percent 
greater  than  in  1065  .  .  .  and  31  percent 
higher  than  it  v>aa  In  I960. 

This  means  farmers  had  111.6  bUllon  more 
to  spend  last  year  than  they  had  the  first 
year  of  this  decade.  And  spend  It  they  did. 
Investment  In  farm  machinery  alone  In- 
creased from  $22.3  billion  In  1960  to  $27.5 
billion  last  year. 

During  the  same  period,  total  farm  debt 
Increased  from  $a4i>  billion  to  $41.6  billion 
.  .  .  but  farm  assets  increased  even  more — 
rising  from  $304  billion  to  $266  bllUon. 

The  l^n  Street  boom  has  spread  across 
the  country,  creating  Jobs  and  spendable  In- 
come—end thus  more  Jobs — wherever  It  Is 
felt.  Bmployment  at  John  Deere  and  Co. 
has  Increased  by  11,000  worker*  In  the  past 
five  years,  and  from  1965  to  1906  U  Jumped 
2,600.  Another  of  the  major  Implement 
firms,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  not  too  long  ago  began 


construction  of  a  new  mlUlon-square  foot 
tractor  parts  plant  to  meet  the  booming 
farm  denoand. 

All  of  this  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  healthiest,  moot  vigorous  national  econ- 
cKny  we've  ever  had — an  economy  which  has 
seen:  the  gross  national  product  grow  by 
$256  billion  from  the  start  of  1961  to  the 
close  of  1966  .  .  .  personal  Income  increase 
nearly  $200  billion  in  the  same  period 
factory  worker  wages  cUmb  by  21  percent 
.  .  .  and  corporate  profits  after  taxes  almost 
double. 

TRS  rARina  in  our  hibtort 

The  farmer's  contributions  to  the  national 
economy  and  to  the  health  and  comfort  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens  are  as  old  or  the 
nation  itself  .  .  .  but  in  our  brief  history 
we've  seen  his  own  prestige  and  Influence 
and  prosperity  chart  a  roller  coaster  course. 

Ironically,  the  "Provider  of  Plenty's"  own 
fortune  has  been  linked — not  to  abund- 
ance— but  to  shortage.  When  demand  out- 
stripped production,  the  fanner  gained  in 
income  and  Importance.  When  production 
outstripped  denumd,  his  income  and  influ- 
ence declined. 

Throughout  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
confilct,  the  farmer  pr9duced  to  intense  de- 
mand and  reaped  fair  returns  and  grateiul 
recognition.  But  the  technological  advances 
that  enabled  him  to  meet  war-time  demands 
betrayed  him  once  the  emergencies  were 
over. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  peace- 
time overproduction  had  stolen  much  of  his 
earning  power  and  robbed  him  of  much  of 
his  prestige.  By  the  close  of  the  1960-61 
crop  marketing  season,  we  had  a  stockpile  of 
1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  85  million 
tons  of  feed  grains — and  net  farm  Income 
had  plummeted  $2.4  billion  In  eight  short 
years. 

The  outlook  could  scarcely  have  been 
gloomier. 

A    NEW    ERA 

But — In  six  short  but  eventful  years- 
American  agriculture  turned  the  corner  from 
pessimism  to  promise.  Playing  a  key  role  in 
this  tum-about  were  the  five  major  farm 
bills  passed  In  the  last  six  years. 

The  first  four  put  ajgrtculture  well  on  the 
road  to  higher  income  and  surplus  reduc- 
tion. The  fifth,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  enabled  us  to  continue  toward 
these  goals  .  .  .  and  provided  the  flexibility 
needed  to  produce  to  specific  need  and  to 
facilitate  supply-demand  balance. 

Th9  surpluses  of  the  Fifties  are  gone. 
By  the  end  of  January,  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  Investment  In  farm  com- 
modities was  down  to  $4.37  bllUon,  a  re- 
duction of  $2.47  billion  from  the  previous 
year,  and  about  $4  billion  less  than  the  peak 
Investment  years  of  1956  and  1969. 

The  market  Is  freer  of  Government  than 
It  has  been  for  30  years,  and  nearer  supply- 
demand  balance  than  It  has  been  for  half  s 
century.  And  now — for  the  first  time  in 
years — our  farmers  are  being  asked  to  grow 
mo^e  .  .  .  Instead  of  less. 

This  combination  of  surplus  reduction.  In- 
creased demand,  farm  production  and  mar- 
keting efllclency  under  the  new  programs, 
and  Government  price  support  and  incentive 
payments  brought  the  American  farmer  one 
of  his  beet  Income  years  In   1966. 

While  total  gross  farm  Income  was  set- 
ting an  all-time  record  last  year,  net  farm 
Income  was  climbing  to  $16.3  billion,  the 
second  highest  in  history.  This  was  40  per- 
cent greater  than  it  was  in  1960.  and  15  per- 
cent higher  than  In  1966.  Realized  net  in- 
come per  farm  also  set  an  all-time  record 
at  $5,024  ...  19  percent  higher  than  the 
year  before  and  70  percent  higher  than  In 
19601 

TRX    CHAIXKNOXB    ARXAO 

On  the  face  of  It,  this  shoiUd  constitute 
a   record    of   reassuring   progress     But  In- 
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stead  there  Is  much  imreet,  uneaalnesa  and 
apprehension  on  the  farm  and  throughout 
agriculture.  No  one  Is  more  aware  of  It  than 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  timely  I  think  for  coe  to  share 
with  this  audience  of  distinguished  lead- 
era  in  American  agriculture,  and  through 
you  to  all  our  farmers,  some  of  my  thoughts 
and  expectations  and  plans  for  the  future. 

There  are  tangible  and.  Intangible  reaaona 
for  farmer  concern  today.  Despite  a  70 
percent  increase  in  net  income  per  farm 
since  1960.  the  average  farmer's  Income  still 
lags  a  third  behind  that  of  nonfarm  reel- 
dents.  Farmers  averaged  $1,731  per  capita 
last  year,  while  non-fanners  averaged 
$2,618. 

Then,  too.  farm  production  costs  have 
risen  .  .  .  and  farm  prices  have  sliunped 
some  In  recent  months.  The  pilcea  re- 
ceived by  farmers  were  down  7  percent  In 
March  from  a  year  ago,  but  the  prices  paid 
by  farmers  were  up  3  percent  In  the  same 
I>ertod. 

We  hope  we've  seen  the  low  point  for  the 
year,  and  that  prices  will  strengthen  in  the 
months  to  come.  But  the  situation  does 
point  up  the  crucial  need  of  convincing  the 
consumer  that  farmers  must  have  stronger 
farm  prices  .  .  .  that  this  Is  justified  as 
much  by  consumer  self-lntoreet  as  It  Is  by 
fair  play  to  the  farmers.  If  prices  aren't 
strengthened,  the  squeeze  may  cost  us 
farmers,  cost  us  production  .  .  .  and  in  the 
long  run  cost  us  much  more  for  food  tn  the 
future. 

But  there  Is  an  even  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  reason  for  today's  farm  un- 
rest. 

In  this  latter  half  of  the  1060's,  American 
agriculture  has  entered  a  new  era  where  ex- 
ploding technology  Is  married  with  new  pub- 
lic policy  .  .  .  where  surpluses  are  gone  .  .  . 
where  farm  Income  has  climbed  rapidly  .  .  . 
where  world  demand  promises  to  continue 
strong  and  the  American  farmer  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  aggressively  for  new  mar- 
kets. 

This  is  ineed  a  new  era,  an  era  of  substan- 
tial progress  and  promise.  But  In  Its  new- 
ness, there  is  much  that  is  strange  .  .  .  and 
strangeness  causes  anxiety  and  uncertainty. 

In  a  single  year — 1966 — the  farmer  saw  his 
net  Income  increase  over  $3  billion — or  16 
percent.  The  farmer  lives  on  a  tidal  wave 
of  hope  In  an  uncertain  world,  and  the  tidal 
wave  of  1966  carried  him  further  than  he 
had  gone  In  any  one  year  of  the  past  20. 

But  now — to  him.  at  least — the  first 
months  of  1967  with  lower  prices  do  not  seem 
to  be  maintaining  the  econccnic  thrust  that 
will  continue  the  gains  of  '66.  To  some,  it 
appears  that  the  farm  economy  has  lost  Its 
forward  thrust  and  Is  now  receding  from  the 
income  records  it  made. 

I  don't  think  we  have  lost  our  forward 
momentum  but  I  do  understand  and  share 
the  anxiety  of  the  moment. 

Another  reason  for  unrest  Is  the  change  In 
philosophy  and  practice  tn  sdme  of  our  key 
commodity  programs.  The  certainty  of  the 
old  mandatory  programs — ^Inadequate  as  they 
were — is  gone.  They  had  one  significant  at- 
tribute— everyone  knew  that  the  market 
price  would  be  at,  a&d  In  practice  It  was 
usually  below,  the  loan  letel.  So,  if  you 
wanted  to  criticize  market  prices,  you  could 
take  aim  at  the  support  level.  But  the  pro- 
dvicer  could  always  depend  on  that  relatively 
high  fixed  loan  level.  As  we  all  know  when 
controls  were  looeened,  the  high  loan  level 
programs  for  all  practical  purposes  destroyed 
themselves  as  they  built  up  the  enormous 
coety  surpluses  of  the  1960'a.  Nonetheless, 
under  the  old  programs  the  farmer  did  know 
about  where  he  would  comie  out  on  price. 
He  could  depend  on  the  loan  level. 

This  Is  aU  changed  now.  The  loan  level 
In  the  new  era  production  payment  pro- 
ffrarns  Is  geared  to  make  today's  farmer  com- 
peUtlve  In  world  markets  without  export 
■oiMiay— while  additional  dlreot  payments 


are  made  to  insure  more  adequate  farm  In- 
come. The  loan  rate  on  most  commodities 
now  Is  well  below  the  market  price. 

This  makes  fanners  more  market-oriented 
.  .  .  and  more  anxious.  Take  the  market  on 
wheat.  It's  jimiplng  like  the  young  people's 
coffee  houses  m  my  neighborhood.  In  the 
last  six  months,  it  has  ranged  from  a  high  of 
$1.90  at  the  end  of  November  to  a  low  of 
$1.68  at  the  end  o<  January,  It  raced  back 
to  $1S1  In  March,  and  last  Friday  It  drc^ped 
to  $1,80. 

That's  enough  to  make  anyone  anxious. 
Unfortunately,  anxiety  sometimes  translates 
Into  oversight. 

Some  farmers  now  write  to  me  and  de- 
mand that  we  Increase  the  loan  rate,  appar- 
ently seeking  to  reinstate  the  old  relation- 
ship where  noarket  prices  seldom  If  ever 
exceeded  the  loan  rate. 

But  they  forget  about  direct  payments — 
which  for  the  1966  crop— -are  bringing  the 
average  fsrm  price  for  wheat  to  $2.14  a 
bushel,  blend  price.  If  anyone  had  predicted 
to  me  as  late  as  1965  that  wheat  farmers  In 
the  United  States  would  get  a  blend  price  of 
$2.14  a  bushel  for  the  1966  crop  (while 
Canadian  wheat  farmers  are  estimated  to  be 
getting  $1.60)  I  would  have  req>onded  in- 
stently— "Impossible  1"  Yet  that  U  the  situ- 
ation today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  expect  to  see 
our  wheat  producers  reap  a  record  Income 
from  the  1967  crop  because  of  record  pro- 
duction, fair  market  prices  and  nmrketlng 
oertlfloates. 

Tet  some  wheat  farmers  look  at  the  $1.25 
loan  rate  and  write  me  worried  letters. 

This  pute  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm'e  In 
a  very  difficult  position.  How  can  he  con- 
vince farmm  that  If  they  follow  the  course 
of  action  some  are  demanding — action  based 
on  our  old  traditional  high  8up(>ort  pro- 
grama — they  stand  to  lose  millions  of  dollars 
in  Income? 

This.  I  believe,  Is  the  real  danger  In  this 
period  of  uncertainty  and  unrest,  anxiety 
and  uneaslnees.  It's  all  too  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  the  real  promise  of  the  new  era.  And  if 
we  lose  sight  of  the  reality  of  that  promise 
and  dont  give  our  new  programs  a  chance  to 
work — the  farmer  can  loee  all  he's  gained  In 
the  past  six  years. 

I  appreciate  the  reasons  for  farmer  un- 
certainty. I  share  It  keenly.  The  programs 
of  the  new  era — programs  that  Insure  more 
freedom  and  promise  more  Income — are 
harder  to  administer,  harder  to  explain,  and 
harder  to  get  agreement  on.  .^As  I've  said  a 
nxunber  of  times,  with  surpluses  gone  and 
the  new  programs  In  effect,  we're  in  an  en- 
tirely new  ballgame  .  .  .  and  It  isn't  easy. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  make 
decisions  on  such  things  as  acreage  allot- 
mente,  acreage  diversion  payments,  and  price 
support  programs.  And  he  mvist  make  these 
decisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  enough 
production  to  meet  our  needs  at  hc»ne  and 
around  the  world  .  .  .  but  not  so  much  as  to 
adversely  affect  farm  prices.  On  occiaaion  I 
have  described  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  kind  of  a  referee.  It  Is  his  Job  to  keep 
the  teams  of  supply  and  demand  on  the  play- 
ing field  of  the  market.  If  he  can  do  that  It 
win  be  a  fair  contest  and  all  wlU  benefit. 
But  If  either  supply  or  demand  get  out  of 
bounds  there  wlU  be  chaos  and  everyone  will 
svifler.  It  Isn't  easy  to  keep  supply  and  de- 
mand in  workable  balance.  Hence  the  un- 
certainty we  all  feel  today  as  we  try  to  adjust 
to  this  new  era. 

We  harvest  around  100  million  acres  (6 
billion  bushels)  of  feed  grains  a  year.  A  3- 
to-6  bushel  variation  per  acre  becaxise  of 
weather  Is  not  unusual.  With  such  a  varia- 
tion, absolutely  accurate  estimates  and  per- 
fect judgmente  every  year  are  impossible. 
Right  now  we  face  a  serious  drought  threat 
In  the  Southwest.  If  rain  doesn't  come  soon, 
wheat  production  will  be  sharply  cut  In  a 
number  of  areas.    Should  that  hiHK>en,  our 


supidy — thou^  leas  than  estimated — ^wlll 
stlU  l>e  comfortably  adequate  because  we  in- 
creased allotmente  an  additional  15  percent 
last  Augxist. 

But — If  the  rains  come  soon  and  plenti- 
fully, we  can  have  a  bumper  ck^  at  wheat. 
Then  prices  will  be  lower  .  .  .  (although  I 
think  well  above  the  loan  rate)  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  be  accused  by  some 
of  having  depressed  them  on  purpose.  He's 
{4>t  to  be  a  hero  or  a  bum,  as  I've  said  many 
times,  depending  upon  whether  It  rains  or 
shines. 

What  is  true  of  wheat  Is  true  of  feed  grains. 
There's  still  time  to  alter  this  year's  feed 
grain  program  to  get  more  production. 
Many  are  urging  that  we  do  Just  that.  But 
most  of  those  doing  the  urging  aren't  really 
very  much  concerned  about  farm  Income. 
So  here  again,  we've  got  to  balance  need 
against  income  for  the  farmer — most  of 
wbleb  oomas  tram  the  market — and  try  to 
make  the  right  decision. 

The  Secretary  of  Agtknilture  as  he  ad- 
ministers these  new  programs  is  doing  his 
very  best  to  help  farmers — to  provide  the 
marketing  system  with  adeqxiato  supplies^ 
but  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  overaupj^ylng 
available  markets  and  depressing  lann  prices. 

It  Is  Implicit  In  this  new  system  that  the 
trade  and  the  farmers  carry  our  food  reserves. 
Government  stocks  are  now  held  at  a  prudent 
minimum  so  market  prices  will  not  be  de- 
pressed by  the  very  existence  of  large  stocks 
In  Government  hands. 

This  means  the  consumer  will  i>ay  much  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  the  reserve  that  protecte 
him  and  insiires  an  adequate  food  supply. 
The  alternative  Is  having  the  Government 
lock  up  the  reserves  somewhere  ...  in  which 
case  he  also  pays  but  as  a  taxpay«  rather 
than  a  consumer. 

We've  got  to  have  reasonable  reserves  to 
guard  against  a  food  shortage,  but  we  also 
must  pay  the  bill  to  hold  them.  We  can  pay 
It  as  taxpayers  If  the  Government  stores  It. 
Or  we  can  pay  It  as  consximers  if  it's  carried 
by  farmers  and  the  trade. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  market  Is  being 
tested  to  see  If  It  can  and  wUl  carry  the  neces- 
sary reserves  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
a  fair  return  to  the  farmer. 

Z  think  It  can.  I  think  our  producers  can 
market  their  producte  skillfully  and  earn  a 
fair  reward  In  the  confidence  that:  (1)  In 
average  crop  years,  the  market  will  return 
them  fair  prices  with  minimal  Government 
action.  (It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  even  In  such  years  Government  pur- 
chases serve  to  bolster  farm  prices.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  Government,  in  effect, 
bought  $1^  billion  worth  of  fann  producte 
such  as  wheat  and  fiour,  rice,  cotton,  feed 
grains,  fats  and  oUs.  livestock  and  poultry 
products  and  peanut  butter  for  such  pro- 
grams as  Food  for  Freedom,  school  lunch, 
school  milk,  and  distribution  to  the  needy.) 
(3)  In  years  of  large  supply,  the  Government 
will  Increase  ito  piuchases  to  prevent  depress- 
ing farm  prices. 

If — at  the  same  time  the  Government  Is 
prudently  xislng  Its  buying  powers — farmers 
Join  together  in  their  cooperatives  and  farm 
organizations  to  develop  new  skills  in  mar- 
keting and  new  levels  of  cooperation.  I'm 
sure  we  can  continue  the  march  we  began 
in  1961  toward  the  goal  of  Just  and  fair  farm 
income. 

As  we  conMder  our  new  era  programs,  and 
attempt  to  weigh  their  effectiveness,  I  think 
It's  appropriate  to  consider  the  alternatives. 
Few  things  in  this  finite  world  of  ours  are 
perfect.  What  then  are  the  alternatives  to 
the  new  era  programs  which  we  have  devel- 
oped In  the  crucible  of  trial  and  error  and 
political  combat  these  last  six  years? 

At  one  extreme  we  have  the  "no  program 
at  all"  program.  Only  one  of  our  major 
farm  organizations  advocates  this.  To  me  it 
Is  entirely  unacceptable  because  It  would  cut 
farm  Income  by  a  third.   If  that  happens  and 
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land  values  topple  with  farm  price*,  our 
total  economy — farm  and  nonfarm — ^wlll  be 
shaken  to  the  core. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  hare  the 
high,  rigid  price  support  program.  This 
m^ans  rigid  controls  baaed  on  bushels, 
pounds,  and  acres.  This  would  appear  to  be 
Impracticable.  There  are  two  parts  to  the 
test  of  any  farm  program.  It  must  be 
passable  m  the  Congress  .  .  .  and  It  must  be 
workable.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
farmers  have  rejected  mandatory  controls 
before  and  In  my  Judgment  would  do  so 
again. 

So  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  left  with 
the  present  programs  mandated  by  Congress 
In  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1968  .  .  . 
and  the  question  of  whether  we  can  make 
them  work.  The  Congress  has  given  ua  foiu* 
years  to  do  this.  We  owe  it  to  the  Congress 
and  the  pro^;ram  to  give  It  a  full,  fair  test, 
adjusting  and  Improving  as  we  go  along. 

After  all,  the  first  year  of  our  New  Sra  Pro- 
grams set  new  records  for  I&rm  Income  when 
both  gross  farm  Income  and  net  per  farm 
Income  reached  all  time  highs. 

This  means  we  shouldn't  hit  the  panic 
button  every  time  the  market  price  varies 
with  the  weather.  '  We  shouldn't  writs  off  a 
program  that  gave  us  a  bump>er  Income  year 
Just  because  prices  are  down  a  little  right 
now.  Let's  withhold  Judgment.  Let's  wait 
to  see  If  the  good  In  the  system  outweighs 
the  bad  in  the  next  four  years. 

I'm  confident  it  will.  I'm  heartened  by 
the  progress  we've  made  so  far.  I  believe  we 
can  continue  that  progress — tf  we  have  con- 
fidence and  determination,  if  we  are  coura- 
geous and  prudent,  if  we  do  our  Job  as  well 
m  the  future  as  we  have  In  the  past,  and 
if — as  the  youngsters  say — we  all  keep  our 
cool. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

A  Rkcoko  of  Accomflishmkmt 

(Address  by  R.  B.  Tootell,  Oovemor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration) 

Secretary  Freeman,  Or.  Harris,  distin- 
guished guests  and  my  fellow  Farm  Creditors. 
I  feel  very  privileged  to  have  a  part  In  this 
national  observance,  commemorating  the 
60th  anniversary  oX  the  founding  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  what  developed  Into 
the  present  complete  Farm  Credit  system. 
This  baa  si>eclal  significance  for  me  because 
almost  precisely  33  years  ago  I  started  work 
(or  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane. 

My  assignment  Is  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  the  record  of  accomplishment  of  the 
land  banks.  I  shall  not  Just  extol  their  suc- 
cess as  business  institutions,  but  rather  em- 
pbasixe  their  record  of  service  to  America's 
farmers,  providers  of  plenty. 

SPECIALIZH)  atsnrr  roa  FAaxKas 

We  are  meeting  here  tonight  because  of 
the  vision  and  persistence  of  certain  farm 
leaders  soon  after  the  t\im  of  this  century. 
These  men  were  aware  of  the  growing  need 
for  credit  In  agrlcultxire  as  the  frontier  dis- 
appeared, land  prices  rose,  tenancy  Increased, 
and  new  items  of  farm  equipment  became 
available.  For  the  most  part,  farmers  had 
access  only  to  credit  institutions  designed 
primarily  to  serve  commerce  and  industry. 
In  tight  money  periods,  shortage  of  credit 
in  rural  areas  was  particularly  acute.  The 
greatest  need  at  the  time  was  for  dependable 
long-term  farm  mortgage  credit  on  reason- 
able terms.  The  typical  farm  mortgage  for 
that  period  carried  an  interest  rate  of  8  or 
10  percent.  It  was  written  for  5  years  and, 
if  renewed,  ysnally  called  for  a  6  percent 
commission. 

The  persisltence  of  these  farm  leaders  paid 
off  when  In  J\Uy  1016,  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  creating  the  12  Fed- 
eral land  banks.  Since  making  their  first 
loan  In  April  1917,  the  land  banks  have 
made  3  million  loans  totaling  $14  billion. 
Today  the  13  banks  have  nearly  400,000  loans 
outstanding  for  an  amount  exceeding  95  bil- 


lion. This  is  approximately  30  percent  of  all 
the  farm  mortgage  business  outstanding  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  Federal  land  banks  served  as  a  pattern 
for  other  parts  of  the  cooperative  Farm 
Credit  system  that  Congress  created  later  in 
response  to  the  special  needs  of  the  times. 
Following  the  sharp  agricultural  depression 
of  1920-21,  the  13  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  were  created  to  serve  as  banks  of  dis- 
count for  agricultural  credit  corporations  and 
certain  other  agricultural  lenders.  During 
the  Oreat  Depression  the  Congress  In  1933 
made  provision  for  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations and  for  the  13  banks  for  coopera- 
tives, as  well  as  a  new  supervising  agency, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  This 
rounded  out  the  system  designed  to  render  a 
complete,  specialized  lending  service  for 
United  States  farmers  and  their  cooperatives. 

Although  the  government  initially  capi- 
talized theee  lending  institutions,  the  Con- 
gress wisely  provided  that  as  farmers  bor- 
rowed from  them,  they  would  Invest  in  them 
and  that  the  government  capital  would  be 
retired.  The  Federal  land  banks  have  been 
completely  farmer  owned  for  20  years.  Other 
parts  of  the  system  are  largely  farmer  owned 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  91.8  billion  net  worth  of  the 
system  is  now  represented  by  government 
capital.  The  system  is  highly  decentralized 
with  control  largely  with  farmer  elected 
boards  of  directors  at  the  association  and  dis- 
trict bank  level. 

Loan  funds  for  the  Farm  Credit  banks 
come  from  sale  of  their  own  bonds  to  the  in- 
vesting public  rather  than  from  appropria- 
tions from  Congress.  Independent  access  to 
the  money  market  is  a  basic  strength  of  the 
system,  and  is  the  only  way  it  can  equate 
loan  funds  with  the  sound  business  needs  of 
farmers. 

Although  the  Congress  created  theee  banks 
and  associations  in  times  of  emergency,  it  did 
not  create  them  as  emergency  or  gap-filling 
institutions.  Rather  it  established  them  as 
permanent  cooperative  institutions — a  part 
of  the  competitive,  free  enterprise  system. 
They  are  comparable  to  farm  supply  coopera- 
tives that  make  available  necessary  produc- 
tion Inputs. 

nrrr  txaks  or  accomplxshmznt 

The  greatest  lasting  contribution  of  the 
land  banks,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mechanism  by  which  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  pool  their  col- 
lateral and  market  it  efficiently.  The  land 
banks  thus  established  a  means  for  over- 
coming the  traditional  acute  credit  shortage 
in  niral  areas.  Dependable  credit  for  sound 
farm  business  undertakings  became  available 
for  the  first  time. 

The  most  spectacular  service  of  the  land 
banks  was  their  refinancing  of  farm  mort- 
gagee during  the  Oreat  Depression,  when  tax 
delinquencies  and  farm  foreclosures  were 
rampant.  In  the  three  mo«t  active  years  of 
this  program.  1933-36,  the  land  banks  re- 
ceived applications  on  nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  mortgaged  farms  in  the  United  States. 
They  made  760,000  loans  totaling  about  $3 
bUllon. 

Innovations  have  been  many.  Pioneering 
of  the  long-term,  amortized  real  estate  loan 
and  enlightened  loan  servicing  policies  have 
been  some  of  the  other  outstanding  con- 
tributions. Other  successful  lenders  have 
adopted  these  innovations. 

The  Federal  land  banks  and  their  sister 
Institutions  have  made  direct  contributions 
by  succeesfuUy  lending  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  nearly  $87  billion  in  the  last 
50  years.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
their  indirect  contributions  have  been  even 
greater.  Nearly  every  farmer  In  the  country 
who  has  used  credit  since  1917  has  benefitted 
by  the  presence  of  these  specialized  agricul- 
tural lending  institutions  that  have  a  signi- 
ficant effect  upon  loan  terms.  The  end  re- 
sult has  been  dependable  credit  suited  to  the 
needs    of    farmers.    This   has    enabled    the 


timely  adoption  of  technical  advances  that 
made  our  farmers  providers  of  plenty,  and  a 
real  boon  to  consiimers  here  and  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  avallablity  of  dependable  credit,  suited 
to  the  needs  of  farmers,  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant ftu;tor  in  keeping  control  of  farming 
In  the  hands  of  Independent  farmers.  Only 
17  percent  of  our  farms  today  are  tenant 
operated;  and  approximately  95  percent  are 
still  family  farms  in  which  the  family  has 
a  substantial  investment,  makes  the  man- 
agement decisions,  and  performs  most  of  the 
labor. 

I  consider  their  p«rt  In  keeping  control  of 
fanning  with  independent  farm  families  the 
outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  over  the  past  50  years.  It  is.  in 
my  Judgment,  their  greatest  challenge  for 
the  next  60  years. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  CANADIAN 
CONFEDERATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  In  my  remarks  a  letter  received 
from  the  Honorable  Luclen  Lamoureux, 
Si^aker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Canada: 

HOUBX  or  COHMONO. 

CHAMsax  DKS  Communis,  Canada, 

Ottawa.  March  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoaMACK, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Mb.  Spkajub:  On  March  22nd, 
Just  prior  to  our  Easter  adjournment,  I  bad 
the  great  pleasure  of  informing  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
of  the  unanimoiis  adoption  by  the  United 
States  Congress  of  a  Concurrent  Resolution, 
extending  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Centennial  of  Canadian  Confederation. 
This  thoughtful  gesture,  so  characteristic  of 
our  good  neighbor  and  closest  friend,  was 
received  with  warmth  and  gratitude  by  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
have  asked  me,  on  their  behalf,  to  write  to 
you  and.  through  your  good  offices,  to  express 
our  deepest  appreciation  to  all  Members  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Also  very  much  appreciated  by  our  Mem- 
bers were  the  generous  remarks  made  by  our 
good  friend,  Congressman  Nell  Oallagher.  in 
Introducing  the  Resolution.  His  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparUamentary  Group  has  gained  him  the 
affection  of  the  many  Canadians  wbo  have 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  and  work- 
ing with  him  during  our  annual  visits.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group,  we 
are  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to 
welcoming  Congressman  Oallagher  to  Can- 
ada once  again  as  a  Co-Cbalrman  of  ou- 
sesslons  and  expressing  our  thanks  to  him  in 
person. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lucmt  Laicoukxcz. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PAR- 
ISH  OP  ST.  MICHAEL'S,  JERSEY 
CITY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Damizls]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection.  1 1 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day I  had  the  high  honor  and  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  be  in  attendance  at 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Michael's 
In  downtown  Jersey  City.  A  large  crowd 
turned  out  for  this  festive  occasion,  con- 
sisting both  of  present  members  of  the 
congregation  and  those  who  have  physi- 
cally left  that  part  of  Jersey  City,  known 
as  "horseshoe"  but  who  can  never  forget 
their  childhood  days  in  that  wonderful 
old  neighborhood. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  Rev.  Januarlas 
DeConcllio,  a  curate  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  was  assigned  as  the  first  pastor 
of  St.  Michael's  Church.  Father — ^later 
Monsignor — DeConcllio  was  a  native  of 
Naples  who  had  arrived  on  these  shores 
In  the  year  1860  as  a  newly  ordained 
priest.  Prior  to  his  service  at  St.  Mary's, 
Jersey  City,  he  was  assigned  as  a  curate 
in  the  city  of  Hoboken. 

Monsignor  DeConcllio  died  on  March 
22,  1898,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Sheppard,  who 
served  St.  Michael's  with  great  distinc- 
tion until  1925.  His  pastorate  was  a 
time  of  great  growth  for  St.  Michael's — 
both  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual. Physically  a  giant  among  men, 
Monsignor  Sheppard  warred  upon  in- 
temperance among  his  flock  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  forming  the  Newark 
Diocesan  Union  of  Holy  Name  Societies 
and  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Women.  His  death  on  January  18,  1925, 
In  the  27th  year  of  pastorate,  was 
mourned  by  all  with  whom  he  came  In 
contact  during  his  long  career  in  Ood's 
service. 

Monsignor  Sheppard  was  succeeded 
by  the  beloved  Father  Michael  P.  Cor- 
coran, a  kindly  man  whose  memory  is 
forever  enshrined  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  generation  of  students  at  St. 
Michael's  School,  who  attended  the  par- 
ish school  during  his  pastorate.  His  In- 
terest in  education  spurred  him  to  found 
St.  Michael's  Hieh  School  In  1925.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  his  pastorate  spanned 
only  4  short  years,  few  spiritual  lead- 
ers made  such  an  indelible  Impression 
upon  their  congregation  and  the  legacy 
he  left  to  his  flock  will  always  be  a  part 
of  St.  Michael's  and  the  community. 

Father  Corcoran  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Griffin,  a  dlsUn- 
gulshed  scholar  and  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Seton  Hall  University,  and  it 
was  under  his  leadership  that  the 
schoolchildren  of  St.  Michael's  partici- 
pated in  the  Dialogue  Mass,  some  three 
decades  before  Vatican  n. 

Monsignor  Grlffln  left  St.  Michael's  to 
assume  the  faculty  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Seminary  and  was  raised  by 
Pope  Pius  XI  to  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Newark  Diocese 
wid  in  May  1938  he  left  St.  Michael's 
Parish. 

Bishop  Griffin's  successor  as  pastor, 
was  an  old  friend  of  St.  Michael's.  Father 
AiCRoy   McWllUams,   who   had   already 
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served  the  parish  previously  for  two 
decades  as  a  curate  and  for  many  yean 
as  principal  of  St.  Michael's  High 
School.  A  patron  of  education,  he  re- 
vitalized the  parish  schools  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts  with  the  cooperation 
of  Mayor  John  V.  Kenny,  a  lifelong 
parishioner  of  St.  Michael's  that  the 
parish  obtained  a  building  on  Bright  and 
Florence  Streets  in  Jersey  City  for  a  new 
gymnasium.  At  this  time,  the  State 
board  of  education  was  threatening  to 
refuse  accreditation  for  the  school  unless 
gym  facilities  were  provided.  The 
timely  Intercession  of  Mayor  Kenny 
made  a  site  available  and  Father  Mc- 
Williams  was  able  to  save  the  accredi- 
tation of  St.  Michael's. 

In  1962,  the  people  of  St.  Michael's 
were  saddened  to  learn  that  after  44 
years  at  the  historic  old  parish.  Father 
McWllliams  had  been  transferred  to  a 
suburban  pastorate.  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Peace  in  North  Arlington. 

In  June  1962,  Father  James  Carey,  a 
native  of  Newark,  became  the  sixth  pas- 
tor of  St.  Michael's  and  he  has  lived  up  to 
the  fine  old  tradition  established  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  Monsignor  DeConcllio.  He 
has  been  a  faithful  shepherd  to  his  flock 
which  now  consists  of  persons  whose  an- 
cestors came  from  many  lands.  He  has 
labored  mightily  in  the  service  of  the 
large  Spanish -speaking  segment  of  his 
pastorate  and  the  Intercultural  Center 
he  has  set  up  at  Ninth  and  Erie  Streets 
has  been  well  received  by  the  Spanish 
descended  members  of  his  congregation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  a  tribute 
which  was  given  to  Father  Carey  in  the 
April  7,  1967,  edition  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  a  leading  newspaper  in  north- 
em  New  Jersey.    The  article  follows: 

As  St.  Michael's  parish  begins  its  second 
century  of  service  to  God  and  the  com- 
munity. It  is  only  fltUng  that  we  ask  God's 
blessing  upon  all  who  labor  at  St.  Michael's 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 


UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  PROGRAM 
TO  EXTEND  BORDERS  INTO  THE 
SEA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Karth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  as  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  interest  comments  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Patti,  Rogers  of 
Florida,  calling  for  a  national  policy  that 
would  extend  our  national  borders  to 
the  sea. 

The  occasion  for  Mr.  Rogers'  remarks 
came  at  the  launching  of  the  US.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  ship  Oceanographer 
on  a  world  cruise.  The  cruise  is  Intended 
to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  seas  of 
the  world  and  bring  back  to  us  informa- 
tion that  will  better  enable  the  United 
States  to  explore  and  exploit  the  riches 
of  the  deep. 

Mr.  Rogers  points  out  that  at  the  same 
time  we  should  formulate  a  national  pro- 


gram to  insure  that  the  lands  we  develop 
under  the  seas  in  the  future  will  be 
sovereign  soil  for  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include  ih 
the  Rkcorb  a  copy  of  Mr.  Rogers'  speech 
and  a  list  of  those  who  participated  In 
the  ceremony.  Mr.  Rogers'  speech  fol- 
lows: 

ADDaxss   BT   CoNcaassMAN  Paui,   Ro<nRs   aj 

THE  SAttlNC  OF  THE  RbsSAXCH  VxsSSL 
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Thank  you.  It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  be  here  for  this  historic  occasion. 
I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  many 
parallels  that  this  voyage  has  with  other 
historic  voyages  down  through  the  ages, 
those  of  men  like  Columbus,  DeOama.  Cabot! 
Balboa,  Drake.  Hudson,  and  Cook. 

Each  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Some 
knew  where  they  were  going,  some  didn't 
Some  knew  where  they  were  when  they  got 
there  and  some  didn't. 

They  were  guided  by  the  stars,  by  crude 
compasses  and  by  intuition.  Those  were 
primitive  times.  Men  had  to  be  charged  with 
adventure  and  devotion  to  dare  tempt  the 
fates  in  uncharted  waters. 

Indeed,  Columbus  thought  the  world 
round.  But  there  is  evidence  that  not  all 
of  his  crew  shared  this  feeling. 

Even  after  his  voyage  this  concept  was  not 
universally  shared. 

But  then  came  a  man  named  Magellan 
He  set  out  In  1619  and  circumvented  the 
earth  In  three  years.  We  cannot  fully  realize 
the  Impact  of  this  event  now.  when  men  can 
circle  the  earth  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound  in  a  matter  of  hours,  hundreds  of 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  can  only  Judge  in  part  of  the  hard- 
ships of  such  a  trip  by  the  fact  that  Magellan 
lost  his  life,  two  of  his  three  ships  and  aU 
but  18  men  on  the  Victoria,  the  only  ship 
to  survive  the  Journey. 

When  the  Oceanographer  sails  today,  she 
is  scheduled  for  a  Journey  that  will  touch 
11  nations  and  six  of  the  seven  continents. 
She  carries  aboard  her  the  most  sophisticated 
equipment  available.  She  la  the  largest,  moat 
modem,  and  the  most  completely  automated 
research  ship  built  in  the  United  States 
Florida  takes  particular  pride  In  the 
Oceanographer,  as  a  Florida  built  ship. 
(Jacksonville  Shipyards,  Inc.) 

But  hers  will  not  be  a  trip  of  survival. 
Hers  is  dedicated  to  the  gathering  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  enable  man  to  better  under- 
stand the  world  around  him  and  the  world 
below  him. 

This  information  gleaned  from  the  seas, 
from  the  earth  under  the  seas,  and  from  the 
atmosphere  will  be  recorded  automatically  in 
most  cases  by  a  computer  that  monitors  the 
ship's  operations  and  at  the  same  time,  has 
a  capacity  to  give  forth  100,000  arithmetic 
calculations  per  second  and  store  16,384  func- 
tion memory  cores. 

The  ship's  equipment  also  Includes  a  new- 
ly developed  marine  type  automatic  picture 
transmission  which  enables  the  ship  to  re- 
ceive signals  direct  from  ESSA  satellites  as 
they  pass  overhead.  This  also  reproduces  a 
weather  picture  of  the  local  areas  as  seen 
by  the  sateUite. 

This  hookup  between  the  Oceanographer 
and  the  satellite  may  well  represent  one  <rf 
the  milestones  of  the  voyage.  Using  conven- 
tional methods  now  available,  a  ship  far  from 
land  can  be  five  to  ten  miles  from  Its  charted 
coordinates. 

Uadng  the  satellite  system,  the  margin  of 
error  can  be  out  to  within  hundreds  of  yarda 
Possibly  within  100  yards. 

The  use  this  can  play  in  the  future  ol 
oceanography  Is  exciting. 

We  are  Jtist  beglnnnlg  to  map  effectively, 
the  bottom  of  the  oceans.    There  exist,  how 
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«v«r,  no  accurate  charts  for  more  than  0S 
percent  of  the  ocaane. 

But  think  for  a  second  what  the  mapping 
of  the  oceanbottom  wlU  mean  when  men 
■tart  placing  oil  wells  out  of  alght  of  the 
mainland  and  down  the  slope  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf.  The  oil  companies  of  the  world 
are  Bcrambllng  now  to  establish  rights  to 
rich  fields  uound  the  world.  And  we  are 
presenUy  reaping  millions  of  dollars  from 
oil  exploration. 

We  have  ectabllshed  law  that  governs  the 
rights  of  the  state  and  federal  domain.  But 
we  do  not  have  the  sophlscated  maps  which 
will  be  necessary  In  the  future  to  stake  out 
a  claim  where  100  yards  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  big  oil  strike  and  a  barrel 
of  mud. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  sea  which  came 
out  of  the  Oeneva  Convention,  the  seas  and 
subsoil  belong  to  the  adjacent  nation  which 
can  actually  occupy  and  recover  the  miner- 
als and  resources  there. 

If  a  nation — as  our  own — can  sink  wells, 
mine  ore,  or  occupy  lands  100  miles  or  more 
off  shorty,  then  that  sea  belongs  to  the  nation. 
A  positive  program  and  plan  must  immedi- 
ately be  Instituted  by  this  government  to 
extend  the  borders  of  this  nation — seaward. 
Occupation  of  the  oceans  off  our  own  borders 
will  bring  with  it  knowledge,  riches,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  potentials  existing  in 
the  oceans. 

But  we  must  be  able  to  stake  lawful  claims. 
To  Insure  that  there  will  be  no  piracy  because 
of  Inaccurate  navigational  and  mapping  sys- 
tems, we  must  develop  to  its  fun  potential, 
an  accurate  mapping  operation  of  our  sea 
borders.  As  it  Is  perfected,  it  should  be 
capable  of  fixing  a  precise  location  on  the 
bott<Mn  of  the  sea  from  outer  space. 

Such  a  system  would  allow  us  to  map  the 
bottom  for  explorers  and  Industry  as  well  as 
we  presently  map  our  land  by  lot,  block,  and 
subdivision. 

This  may  sound  farfetched.  But  we  all 
know  that  as  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy discovers  the  potential  of  the  ocean  bot- 
tom, there  Is  a  greater  need  to  insure  indus- 
try that  their  rights  will  not  be  Infringed 
upon  by  tinderwater  pirates. 

During  her  Journey,  the  Oceanographer 
will  have  the  most  accurate  readings  of  her 
poeitlon  of  any  ship  ever  to  circle  the  globe. 

We  can  forecast  that.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, forecast  the  weather  for  the  entire  trip. 
One  of  the  purpoees  of  this  trip  is  to  study 
the  effect  of  temperatures  and  currents  on 
the  Inter-action  of  the  sea  with  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  results  of  this  phase  of  the  testing 
will  help  work  we  are  now  doing  in  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  enable  us  to  implement 
long-range  weather  forecasting.  When  we 
complete  this  study — if  Indeed  we  arrive  at 
the  point  where  we  can  discard  the  old  bro- 
mide about  nobody  doing  anything  about  the 
weather — then  we  will  be  able  to  see  ocean 
voyages  planned  to  escape  storms. 

And  when  we  reach  that  day  of  long- 
range  weather  forecasting,  we  will  see  scien- 
tists accelerate  their  attack  on  the  very  in- 
ception of  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  ty- 
phoons. Htirrlcane  damage  alone  caused  an- 
nual damage  of  9140  million  to  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  nation  from  1940  to 
1957. 

Uilllons  of  dollars  could  be  saved  each  year 
if  farmers  knew  when  beet  to  plant  and  har- 
vest, if  contractors  knew  when  to  start  proj- 
ects and  if  areas  like  Florida  knew  what 
kind  of  season  to  expect  becaiue  of  l<Hig- 
range  weather  reports. 

Bach  of  the  anyriad  of  purposes  that  the 
OoeanogiKpher  has  been  charged  with  has  a 
definite  and  relative  bearing  to  the  Journey 
that  man  U  taking  now  beneath  the  seas. 

Ab  she  plows  through  the  seas  of  the  world 
fstheriag  data,  she  will  be  amaeslng  facts 
that  one  day  will  make  It  poeslble  for  us  to 
live  under  the  seas  for  prolonged  periods. 


These  facts  will  eventually  be  worked  into 
our  plan  of  effeotivvly  using  riches  of  the 
deep;  to  help  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world; 
to  ease  the  population  explosion;  to  under- 
stand that  part  of  man's  environment  that 
has  been  lying  unknown  and  untouched  be- 
neath the  seas  for  centuries. 

To  the  Captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the 
Oceanographer,  a  safe  voyage  and  Ood  Speed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who 
took  part  In  the  ceremonies  launching 
the  Oceanographer: 

Invocation.  Right  Reverend  Robert  Parks. 

Introduction  of  guests.  Rear  Adm.  James 
C.  Tlson,  Jr..  Director,  Coast  and  Oeodetic 
Survey. 

Remarks,  Martin  B.  Kirwln,  president. 
Jacksonville  Shipyards,  Inc. 

Governor's  proclamation,  Hon.  John  J. 
Perry.  Jr.,  chairman,  Governor's  Advisory 
Council  on  Marine  Science  and  Technology. 

President's  message.  Dr.  J.  Herbert  HoUo- 
man.  Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Principal  address,  Hon.  Paul  G.  Rooxas. 

Remarks  by  commanding  officer.  Capt.  A. 
Wardwell. 

Remarks  by  expedition  director,  H.  Arnold 
Karo,  Vice  Admiral,  XTSEBSA  (Ret.) . 

Benediction,  Right  Reverend  Robert  Parks. 
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LIBERALIZING       THE       FEDERAL 
CREDIT  FOR  STATE  DEATH  TAXES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Pottntain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill— H.R.  8329 — de- 
signed to  Increwe  State  revenues  and  to 
Improve  Federal-State  coordination  in 
the  inheritance  and  estate  tax  field  so  as 
to  ease  the  burden  of  compliance  for  the 
taxpayer. 

My  bin  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  credit  against  the  Federal 
estate  tax  for  estate  taxes  paid  to  States. 
The  present  crtdlt  provision  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  41  years  ago  to  safeguard 
the  States'  share  of  these  revenues  and 
to  facilitate  Interstate  tax  uniformity. 
These  objectives,  however,  have  not  been 
achieved.  The  Inheritance  and  estate 
tax  area  is  now  characterized  by  tax 
overlapping  and  complexity,  by  a  heavy 
compliance  burden  in  time  and  money 
for  the  taxpayer,  and  by  relatively  high 
administrative  costs.  My  bill  would  In- 
crease and  stabilize  State  collections 
trom  this  source  and.  at  the  same  time. 
Improve  Federal -State  coordination  of 
taxation  in  this  field. 

The  States  would  ultimately  gain  about 
$800  million  a  year  from  this  legislation. 
North  Carolina's  share  of  the  Increased 
revenue,  for  example,  would  approxi- 
mate $20  txillllon  annually. 

My  bill  would  also  reduce  the  Incredl- 
We  variety  of  provisions  In  present  State 
laws  so  troublesome  to  people  with  prop- 
erties In  more  than  one  State  and  to  tax 
attorneys,  thereby  easing  the  existing 
compliance  burdens. 

In  order  to  give  all  States  aa  equal 
start,  the  bill  further  provides  that  the 
date  of  the  new  tax  credit  would  take  ef- 


fect In  3  years  to  allow  for  the  enactment 
of  the  necessary  State  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  days  when  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  growing  rev- 
enue  needs  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, I  think  It  most  appropriate 
that  we  start  by  allowing  the  States  a 
more  equitable  share  of  Federal  estate 
tax  collections — as  was  originally  In- 
tended when  the  Federal  Government 
entered  this  tax  field.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  early  consideration  to 
this  bill  which  Is  so  Important  both  to 
the  States  and  to  the  unfortunate  tax- 
payer who  becomes  the  victim  of  the  red- 
tape  that  now  characterizes  our  death 
tax  laws. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempdre.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols!  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
grress  and.  In  fact,  this  whole  country 
should  know  what  Is  going  on  on  the  col- 
lege campuses  of  my  State  and  other 
States.  I  have  here  an  Associated  Press 
story  of  a  speech  made  In  Birmingham 
by  black  power  advocate  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael.  Carmichael  no  longer  goes 
utKier  the  guise  of  civil  rights,  but  open- 
ly advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  What  Is  civil  about  state- 
ments  like  "To  hell  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "We're  going  to  tear 
the  cities  up?" 

My  colleagues  from  Tennessee  should 
be  well  aware  of  what  speakers  like 
Stokely  Carmichael  can  do  to  promote 
violence.  Students  rioted  In  Nashville 
after  two  of  Carmlchael's  lieutenants 
stirred  them  up  with  a  speech  similar  to 
this  one.  The  Tennessee  Legislature  has 
even  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
deportation  of  Carmichael  back  to  his 
native  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Alabamlans  have  long 
known  that  people  such  as  Carmichael 
were  using  the  civil  rights  movement  as 
a  front  for  subversive  activities,  but  until 
recently  they  remained  behind  the 
scenes.  Now,  they  have  come  out  Into 
the  open,  and  responsible  Negro  leaders 
no  longer  associate  with  them.  Young 
Negro  men  of  my  State  and  other  States 
are  dying  In  Vietnam,  yet  many  of  the 
so  called  civil  rights  leaders  play  footsie 
with  the  Vletcong,  and  call  for  Negroes 
to  refuse  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  time  the  people  of  this  country 
woke  up  to  what  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  others  in  his  movement  are  dedi- 
cated to.  They  are  not  dedicated  to 
Americanism,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  rather 
seek  to  destroy  the  very  freedoms  they 
so  loudly  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  news  story  be  Inserted  In  the 
Rkcord. 

"To  Hku,  WrTH  IT.S.  Laws":  Stokxlt 

C/UUaCHAXL 

BiuciNORAM-^tokely  Carmichael  said 
Tueeday  that  Negroee  are  not  bound  to  obey 
lawB  legislated  by  white  people. 

"TO  heU  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  he  shouted  daring  a  talk  at  MUm 
College. 


The  leader  of  the  Student  Non-violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  called  for  removal  of 
the  school's  predominantly  white  faculty. 

"Tou  are  a  bunch  of  parrots,  saying  back 
what  it  said  to  you  in  claEses,"  he  told  the 
students. 

"You  don't  even  question  why  there  arent 
books  about  black  people  in  your  libraries 
.  .  .  you  cant  read  books  about  black  men 
because  Miles  College  la  dominated  by  white 
people." 

Carmichael  criticized  the  students  for  not 
taking  part  in  racial  demonstmtlons. 

"If  you  dont  wake  up,  man,  yoiu  brothers 
m  the  gettoe  are  going  to  wake  up  with 
matches,"  he  said. 

A  student  asked  what  should  be  done  when 
Negroes  are  mistreated. 

"If  a  white  man  tries  to  walk  over  you, 
kill  him,"  Carmichael  answered.  "One 
match  and  you  can  retaliate.  Bum,  baby, 
burn." 

Carmichael  said  that  as  long  as  there  is 
no  peace  for  Negroes  SNCC  Will  advocate 
peace  for  no  one.  "We're  going  to  tear  the 
cities  up."  he  said. 

He  said  racism  exists  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  power,  Referring  to  Qov.  Lurleen 
Wallace  and  former  Birmingham  Police  Com- 
missioner Eugene  (Bull)  Connor,  Carmichael 
said: 

"If  you  think  Lurleen  is  sitting  up  there 
where  she  is  because  she  has  love  for  you, 
you're  crazy. 

"If  you  think  Bull  Connor  turned  water 
hoses  on  you  because  he  loves  you,  you're 
crazy. 

"The  hunkies  (whites)  do  it  to  you  be- 
cause they  have  power,"  he  said.  "We  must 
develop  power.    That  is,  black  power." 

Carmichael  mentioned  that  two  Negro 
churches  burned  recently  In  Lowndes 
County. 

"And  one  white  church  burned  to  the 
ground,"  he  said.  "Now,  we're  all  going  to 
have  churches  or  there  will  be  no  churches 
st  all." 

It  was  in  Lowndes  that  Carmichael  organ- 
ized the  Black  Panther  Party  last  year. 

Carmichael  was  invited  to  speak  at  Miles 
by  the  sophomore  class. 

He  told  the  students  it  appeared  that  only 
freshmen  and  sophomores  were  concerned  for 
freedom  for  Negroes.  Juniors  and  seniors,  he 
said,  are  thinking  only  of  graduating. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Garmatz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  GuDK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OcRALD  R.  Pord)  ,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  April  11.  1967,  on 
account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Addabbo),  for  an  Indefinite  period  on 
account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  HtBiKi,  for  an  Indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HicHLKR  of  We»t  Virginia,  for  30 
inlnutes.  on  April  13. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WiLLiAns  of  Pennsylvania) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 


Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  20  minutes, 
today. . 

Mr.  GoooELL,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  45  minutes,  on 
April  17. 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  30  minutes,  on  ^rll  12. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  1  hour,  on  April  13. 

Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  ,  5  minutes,  on  April  12;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Horton  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Pttlton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RxtNECKE. 

Mr.  Coluer. 

(The  following:  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  Co  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  ElEE  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yoi*. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

8. J.  Res:  65.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
ttie  period  for  making  no  change  of  condi- 
tions under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  applicable  in  the  current  dispute  between 
the  railroad  carriers  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain 
of  their  employees. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  10,  1967 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJi.  2536.  An  act  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.) ,  Uie 
House  a4joumed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1987,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


039.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  excess  military  assistance 
ammunition  and  weapons  in  Turkey,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Department  of  State,  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovenunent  Operations. 

630.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (H.  Doc.  No. 
105);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  406 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

632.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  smaU  and  other 
business  for  July  1966-February  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  SmaU  Bvisinees  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  Bast  and 
West,  covering  the  period  July  1,  1965  through 
June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  86-473;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

635.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  audits  of  Government  Services,  Inc.,  and 
of  its  employee  retirement  and  benefit  trust 
lund  and  supplemental  pension  plan,  year 
ended  December  31,  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  avaUablllty  of  selected  stocks  of 
the  UJ3.  Army  In  E\irope  for  requirements 
of  other  commands,  Deptirtment  of  the  Army: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

637.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  as  of  February 
28,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  82-554;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Nattiral  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Aot  to  require  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  controlling  interest,  through  the  own- 
ership of  securities  or  In  any  other  manner, 
of  any  person  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  leglMation  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  section  41  of  the  act  of 
March  2,  1917.  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
U.S.  Dlatxlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto " 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. , 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  UJ3.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend, 
consolidate,  and  clarify  certain  criminal  con- 
tempt statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMliOTTEES  ON  PUB- 
MC    BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Houae  Jotiit  Reso- 
lutloi^  493.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  extend  the 
period  for  making  no  cbange  of  conditions 
under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
applicable  In  the  current  dispute  between  the 
railroad  carriers  represented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employees  (Rept.  No.  182).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise  on  the 
State  of  the  CTnlon. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  6424.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  183). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HH.  6629.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  of  Judgment  funds 
among  members  of  the  Confederated  Bands 
of  the  Ute  Indian  tribes  (Rept.  No.  184). 
Referred  to  the  Conamlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Hit.  7346.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  tribes  of  Indians  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana  (Rept.  No. 
185).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reaolutlon  426.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HH.  743,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  26.  1960.  authorl^ng 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  canals.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  California,  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  capacity  of  certain  project  features 
for  future  Irrigation  of  additional  lands 
(Rept.  No.  186).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PHTT.RIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  5786.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile 
(Rept.  No.  187).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJi.  7819.  A  bill  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  extend- 
ing authority  for  allocation  of  funds  to  be 
used  for  education  of  Indian  children  and 
children  In  overseas  dependents  schools  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, by  providing  assistance  for  comprehen- 
sive educational  planning,  and  by  Improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handicapped; 
to  Improve  authority  for  assistance  to  schools 
In  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas  suffer- 
ing a  major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  188).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills   and   resolutions  were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HERLONO: 

HJt.  8320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  prevent  in- 
terference with  essential  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ASHLEY   (by  request) : 
HJI.  8321.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  pol* 
tlons  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Po«t  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJi.  8322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  8323.  A   bill   to   regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  8324.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opport\inity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  a\ithoriqB  funds  for  their  con- 
tintied  operation,  to  expand  summer  camp 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  8325.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hoiurs  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.8326.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State 
veterans'  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8327.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Council  for  the  Handicapped,  and  to  declare 
a  national  policy  for  the  adjiistment.  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  with  emphasis  upon  develop- 
ment of  the  handicapped  In  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  enable  them  to  take  their  right- 
ful place  In  society,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  8328.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  8329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1904  to  provide  an  In- 
crease in  the  amount  for  which  a  credit  may 
be  aUowed  against  the  Federal  estate  tax 
for  estate  taxes  paid  to  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meanc 

By  Mr.  FUQUA : 
HJt.  8330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  Is  a  student;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJB.  8331.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  furniture  parts  made  of  non- 
nuilleable  cast  Iroo;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OROVER: 
HJt.  8332.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
HJI.  8333.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  of  employees' 
stirvlvors  annuities  under  State  and  local  re- 
tirement systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJt.  8334.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  continued 
operation,  to  expand  summer  camp  oppor- 


tunities for  disadvantaged  children,  and  for 
other  purposes; ,  to  tl^e  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJI.  8335.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  8336.  A  bill  to  allow  credit  or  refund 
of  gift  tax  erroneously  paid  by  reason  of 
treating  nontaxable  divisions  of  communlt> 
property  as  gifts;  to  the  Com^ttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HJI.  8337.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HJI.  8338.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
HJI.  8339.  A  blU  to  establish  and  develop 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

HJi.  8340.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  oi 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.834I.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  foi 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwise 
covered  by  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJI.  8342.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  Uxes  with  States  out 
of  funds  derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected 
new  expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
as  a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant- 
in-aid  expenditures  and  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  in- 
dividuals to  claim  a  credit  against  Federal 
Income  tax;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJ{.  8343.  A  blU  to  promote  private  V3 
participation  In  International  organiza- 
tions and  movements,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGKR: 
H.R.  8344.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions  In   the   postal   field   service,  and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  in- 
dividual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
HJt.  8346.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Bye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJI.  8347.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  REU8S: 

H.R.  8348.  A    blU    to   amend    the   act  of 

October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition 

of  wetlands  for  conservation  of  migratory 

waterfowl,   to   extend  for  an   additional   8 
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years  the  period  during  which  funds  may  be 
appropriated  under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJI.  8349.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HJt.  8350.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent    civil    disturbance,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  8351.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Increase 
in  the  amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be 
allowed    against    the    Federal    estate    tax 
for  estate  taxes  paid  to  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  8362.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  8353.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
ol   the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
H.R  8354.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act   of    1949    to   provide   that  the 
tpeclal  rule  for  determining  the  acquisition 
price  of  property  damaged  by  the  subsidence 
of  coal  mines  shall  extend  also  to  property 
damaged  by  subsidence  of  other  mines;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.R.  8355.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  18  of  the  Verdigris  River 
In  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
Newt  Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  8356.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  702  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  permit  grants  after  construction  Is 
commenced  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities which  qualify  for  such  grants  but  can- 
not receive  them  prior  to  construction  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R  8357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
crease from  4200  million  to  $500  million  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriations  au- 
thorized thereunder  for  grants  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  8358.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  Im- 
prove criminal  procedures  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  8359  A  bUl  to  extend  the  period  for 
QUng  certain  manufacturers'  claims  for  floor 
Etocks  refimds  under  section  209(b)  of  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ' 

ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  8360.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer. 
leans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 
HR  8361.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  articles  Imported  into  the 
United  SUtes,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis 
for  the  adjustment  by  the  VS.  economy  to 
expanded  trade,  aiul  to  -fford  foreign  supply- 
ing nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  in  the  U  S.  market;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R  8362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Wui^ 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON:  "^ 

H.R.  8363.  A  bill  atithorizlng  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  8364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  March  24,  1937,  to  provide  for  the 
termination  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  real  property  in  Allen  Park, 
Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.R.  8366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  8366.  A  bUl  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  re- 
leases of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried 
In  oceangoing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  8367.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  88  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  Increase  to  $30,000 
the  maximum  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance which  may  be  provided  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  amd  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN : 

H.R.  8368.  A  blU  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  re- 
leases of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  in 
oceangoing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.MACHEN: 

HJt.  8369.  A  bill  to  encourage  exportation 
of  agricultural  conunoditles;  to  the  C<»n- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  8370.  A  bill  to  amend  section  341  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  furnish  a 
certificate  of  citizenship  to  a  person  holding 
certification  of  birth  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  8371.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice  Act  of  January  16.  1883.  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  of  section  9  thereof  concerning 
two  or  more  members  of  a  famUy  In  the  com- 
petitive dvU  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

BR.  8372.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  States  of 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Montana,  and 
Washington  to  use  the  Income  from  certain 
lands  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
State  charitable,  education,  penal  and  re- 
formatory institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.RARICK: 

HJt.  8373.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.8374.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  8375.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  87,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  dislocation  anow- 
ance  under  certain  circumstances,  certain 
reimbursements,  transp>ortation  for  depend- 
ents, and  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances under  certain  ctrcumst&nces.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  8376.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  US. 
District  Coiu't  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and 


MineoU,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

ByMr.  WALKER: 

HJt.  8377.  A  bin  to  declare  and  determine 
tixe  policy  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wild- 
life within  their  territorial  boundaries;  to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility;  to  relinquish, 
disavow  and  disclaim  any  power  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  management,  regu- 
lation, and  control  of  fish  and  wildlife  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  and  speci- 
fying the  exceptions  applicable  thereto;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  WHTTTEN: 

H.R.  8378.  A   blU    to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

HJt.  8379.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
U.S.  District  Coiu-t  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  CRAMER: 

HJt.  8380.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating 
to  abatement  of  poUuUon  from  Federal  In- 
stallations; to  the  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works. 

ByMrs.DWYER: 

HJt.  8381.  A  blU  to  prohibit  nepotism  in 
employnient  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Goverimient;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  8382.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.R.  8383.  A  biU  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  m  of  the  Banlchead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrictilture. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

HJt.  8384.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore  and  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
servation Area  In  the  State  of  California,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  and  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LXTKES3: 

H.R.  8385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase,  for  1968 
and  1969.  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  from  $600  to  $800.  smd 
to  provide  that  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1969  such  exemptions  shall  be  $1,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  8386.  A  biU  to  Improve  the  statistics 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  for  a  cen- 
sus In  the  years  1968,  1975.  and  every  10 
years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HJt.  8387.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encoiu^ge  the  con- 
struction of  faculties  to  control  water  and 
air  poUutlon  by  aUowlng  a  26-percent  tax 
credit  or  a  36-month  amortization  deduction 
(at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer)  for  expend- 
itures Incurred  in  such  construction,  and 
to  allow  a  20-percent  tax  credit  for  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  facllitlee  in  lieu  of  a 
portion  of  the  normal  buslnees  expense  de- 
duction; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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.  ByMr.  CUNH3NOHAM:-       .      ■-,:    •. 

'TS-S,.  8388.  A  bill  to  provide  'aaalitahea  to' 
students  puniilng  progruns  of  blglxar  edu- 
cation in  tbe  fluids  ot  law  eoforceDoent  aad 
o^  correctional  treatment  of  law  violators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

HJt.838a.  A  bUI  relating  to  tazaUon  by 
States  of  tbe  Income  of  Members  of  Oon- 
grees,  members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIEH: 

H.J.  Res.  405.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  Sun- 
day in  September  of  each  year  as  Bataan 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
the  subversion  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  continents  as  proposed  by  the 
Communist  Government  of  Cuba  under  Cas- 
tro, and  tox  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res,  497.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  fourth  full  week  in  May  as 
KaUonal  Municipal  Clerk  Week  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  outstanding  service  performed  tat 
the  public  by  the  municipal  clerks  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  CommlttM  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

B.J.  Res.  4flS.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM : 

HJ.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution   creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PELLY: 

H.  Oon.Ree.  308.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presalng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  extending  the  time  fixed  as  the  goal 
for  accompll&hing  a  manned  flight  to  the 
moon  and  safe  return;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  WILLIS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "World  Commiinlst  Movement — Selective 
Chronology  1818-1957  Prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Lltwary  of 
Congress— Volxmie  4.  1954-1955,"  8»th  Con- 
gress, flrst  session;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
"Hearings  on  HB.  12047.  HJl.  14295.  HB. 
16175,  HJi.  14170.  and  HJl.  17194 — ^BUls  To 
Make  Punishable  Assistance  to  Enemies  of 
the  United  States  in  Time  of  Undeclared  War, 
Parts  1  and  2,"  80th  Congress,  second  session; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  FRASER: 

H.  Res.  424.  Resolution  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
BulM. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.  Res.  426.  Resolution   providing  for  the 
prtnUng  of  "Balance  of  Strategic  Weapons" 
as  a  House  document;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.  Res.  427.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  DWTKR: 

H.  Res.  428.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  file  an- 
nually a  report  oC  audit  of  certain  expendl- 
txiree;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  claute  4  of  rule  ZXn.  memo- 
rials were  Dresented  and  referred  as  fol-r 
lows: 

183.  By  Mrs.  HXCICLER  of  Masaachiuetts : 
Memorial  of  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts respectfully  urging  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  in- 
cresising  the  maximum  monthly  payments 
to  persons  imder  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  to  •200;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

134.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative 
to  permitting  a  deduction  foi  State  Income 
tax  paid  from  the  amount  of  Income  tax  due 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

135.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  headquarters  of  the  Northern 
Idaho  Indian  Agency  in  the  State  of  Idaho; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaira. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Sterte  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  the  Illu- 
mination of  railroad  cars;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

187.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mvUtlpurpoee  building  for  the  Stew- 
art Indian  School,  near  Carson  City,  Nev.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

138.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  ex- 
tension of  navigation  on  the  Upper  Colum- 
bia River;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BTT.Tfl  AND  RESOLXJTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNXnnaO: 

H Jt.  8390.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Kangles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

HJl.  8391.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Adel  Lee- 
sert  Bellmard.  Clement  Lessert,  Joeephlne 
Gonvll  Pappan,  Julie  Gonvll  P^pan.  Pelagle 
Gonvil  Franceotxr  de  Aubrl,  Vlctore  Gonvll 
Pappan,  Marie  Gonvll,  Lafleche  Gonvll,  Louis 
Laventure,  Elizabeth  Carbonau  Vertifelle, 
Pierre  Carbonau.  Louis  Joncas,  Basil  Joncas. 
James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute.  Joseph 
Butler,  William  Rodger.  Joseph  Cote,  four 
children  of  Ciclll  Compare  and  Joseph  James, 
or  the  heirs  of  any  who  may  be  deceased;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

HJl.  8892.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chsl 
Chang  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

HJl.  8893.  A  blU  for  thB  relief  of  Mrs. 
Teresa  lesce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  83S4.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Gee  Plug 
Tee;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  8895.  A  1>1U  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Indivlduala;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FIND: 

HJB.  8398.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  VletorU 
Cohen;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

Hll.8897.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Ro- 
berto E.  Parajon  and  Maria  C.  Florin  Para- 
jon,  his  wife;  to  the  Committee  cm  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HBOHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

HJl.  8896.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Oslas 


M.  VlUaflor;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts : 
HJl.  8390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  E. 
Egea  and  her  daughter,  Maria  T.  Egea;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8400.  A  bill    for   the   relief  of  Sofia 
Bultrago;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EAZEN; 
HJl.  8401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  8402.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Aracell  F. 
O'Campo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  8403.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mervin 
H.   S.   Bennett:    to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MaoQREOOR: 
H.R.  8404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  mineral  rights  to  William  Sima  and 
Thelma  L.  Sima,  In  Minnesota:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HJl.  840B.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  E. 
Ford;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTtEIIX  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  8406.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of   jose 
Ollvelra;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  8407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raquel 
Maria  Cruz-Flores;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juliet 
Hananian;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKJ: 
H.R.  8409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nader 
Afrooz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  8410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bemardita 
Dabuet  Benclo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jeoung  Book  Choe;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H,R.  8412.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Athanas- 
■loe  DJogaAopouloe:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 
BR.  8413.  A   bin   for  the   relief  of  Anna 
Kllmek;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Chlng  also  known  ss  Tong  Kit  Chat;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii.  petitions 
and  i>apers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  aa  follows: 

62.  By  Mr.  SHRTVER:  Petition  of  Citizens 
of  Wichita,  Kan«.,  who  are  owners  of  res- 
taurants, taverns,  family  recreation  centen, 
snack  shops,  ice  cream  parlors,  etc.,  protest- 
ing section  116  of  HJl.  2512  in  its  present 
form;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

63.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mil- 
waukee Metropolitan  NOO  Advisory  Council, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  relative  to  the  retirement  of 
Reserves  and  National  OuaitUmen  on  the 
same  basis  as  Regular  forces  on  a  pro  rata 
bads;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

64.  A  petition  of  Montgomery  County 
Council,  RockvUle,  Md.,  relative  to  the  es- 
tabllabment  of  Ohesapeaka  h  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

66.  Also,  petition  of  California  State  Board 
o<  Education,  Sacramento,  Oalif.,  relative  to 
action  on  approprlattona  for  federally  funded 
educational  programs;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on 
Rulee. 


Harold  Howe  Spilla  the  tteans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP  MTW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Avril  11,1967 

Mr.  PINO.  Mi:.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  another  speech  made  by 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe,  given  off-the-cuff  before  a  meeting 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  lawyers  at  Wash- 
ington's Peking  Restaurant  on  Tuesday, 
March  28.  1967. 

Choosing  the  topic  of  de  facto  school 
segregation  and  the  need  to  fight  It 
through  federsJly  encouraged  school  ra- 
cial balance  schemes,  the  reckless  Com- 
missioner talked  on  even  as  eyebrows 
edged  ever  higher  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  room.  For  one  thing, 
Mr.  Howe  told  the  assembled  lawyers 
that  he  was  working  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  presumably  HUD,  to  prepare 
"package"  programs  which  would  tie 
education  In  with  other  aid  programs. 
Of  equal  or  greater  significance  was  the 
Commissioner's  naive  admission  that  the 
Office  of  Education  Is  still  considering 
the  "Equal  Educatlonsd  Opportunity" 
proposal  which  I  exposed  last  September. 
Journalists  take  note :  the  Department  of 
HEW  has  never  stated,  pointblank,  that 
It  has  been  rejected,  but  merely  Insists 
that  It  was  one  of  several  "study  drafts." 

Mentioning  me  by  name  a  half  dozen 
times.  Mr.  Howe  said  that  I  was  mis- 
guided In  trying  to  block  the  Ofttce  of 
Education — or  HUD  In  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program— from  legally  requir- 
ing Federal  aid  recipient  communities 
to  come  up  with  school  racial  balance 
schemes.  Let  me  tell  the  Commissioner 
that  his  memory  Is  as  faulty  as  his  sociol- 
ogy: the  Democrats  trying  to  save  his 
bacon  were  the  ones  who  propoeed 
amendments  to  prohibit  the  Office 
of  Education  from  legally  requiring  ra- 
cial balance  schemes.  I  said  that  such 
amendments  were  a  Joke  because  Messrs. 
Howe  and  Weaver  Intended  to  use  eco- 
nomic pressure:  de  facto  and  not  de  Jure 
pressure,  to  give  those  phrases  a  new 
twist.  So  it  is  the  Democrats  who  look 
silly  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Howe's  self-con- 
gratulatory admission  to  the  Harvard- 
Yale  lawyers  that  it  Is  economic  and  not 
legal  pressure  which  he  Intends  to  use  to 
coerce  cities  Into  "voluntarily"  coming 
up  with  racial  balance  schemes. 

When  one  alert  member  of  the  bar 
asked  Mr.  Howe  how  he  could  deal  with 
racial  Imbalance  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Chicago,  he  said  "the  sub- 
urbs." Furthermore,  when  asked  about 
objections  to  school  busing,  the  Com- 
missioner showed  either  arrogance  or  a 
warped  sense  of  humor  by  saying  that 
he,  personally,  was  not  much  concerned 
with  buses  because  he  had  a  chauffeur. 
Perhaps  the  mothers  of  America  will 
soon  convince  Lyndon  Johnson  to  put 


Mr.  Howe  back  on  the  iHis  sans 
chauffeur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  marly  Members  of  this 
House  tend  to  doubt  all  these  "wild" 
allegations  because  the  Harold  Howe 
who  comes  before  their  committees  is  an 
affable,  wavy-haired,  mild-mannered 
man  who  could  hardly  be  the  ogre  some 
of  us  say.  Let  me  suggest  that  Mr.  Howe 
Is  a  veritable  Clark  Kent:  one  moment, 
he  Is  a  bespectacled,  mild-mannered 
bureaucrat,  but  let  him  step  out  of  sight 
of  the  Congress,  and  he  bops  Into  an 
ivory  tower,  rubs  his  magic  daguerrotype 
of  John  Brown's  molderlng  body,  says 
the  mEiglc  words  "racisd  balance"  and 
becomes  "superplarmer."  Let  me  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  make  the  acquaintance  of 
"superplanner"  before  our  schools  be- 
come sociological  laboratories  and  not 
educational  Institutions. 

In  speaking  to  the  Harvard  and  Yale 
lawyers,  Mr.  Howe  spoke  Informally  and 
not  from  a  text.  No  doubt  he  will  claim, 
if  questioned,  that  he  has  been  misrep- 
resented. Perhaps  the  thing  to  do  Ls 
give  Mr.  Howe  another  chance  to  appear 
before  a  congressional  committee  and 
explain  his  controversial  philosophies. 


tional  Defense  Education  Act  so  that 
Federal  funds  would  be  available  for  the 
teaching  of  all  langiiages,  classical  as 
well  as  modem.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  matter. 


Teaching  of  Romance  Lanfnages 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  njJttasB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  11, 1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Sister 
Mary  Catha  Stenzel,  who  teaches  Latin 
at  Trinity  High  School.  River  Forest,  HI., 
In  my  district.  Sister  Mary  pointed  out 
that  Latin  and  other  classical  languages 
are  omitted  from  titles  m  and  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1&58, 
only  modern  languages  being  specified. 
She  goes  on  to  tell  about  a  60-percent 
drop  in  Latin  enrollment  at  Trinity  High 
School  in  6  years  and  says: 

I  feel  that  the  roots  of  oxir  culture  are 
being  undernourished  and  will  wither  be- 
cause of  our  pragmatism. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  spending  of 
large  sums  of  Federal  money  for  any 
kind  of  local  education,  be  It  public,  pri- 
vate, or  parochial,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Buch  money  as  we  do  spend  ought  to  be 
Invested  wisely. 

Certainly  there  is  a  need  for  the  study 
of  modem,  living  languages;  such  as,  for 
example.  French.  Spanish,  German,  and 
Russian.  At  the  same  time,  would  not  a 
study  of  the  Romance  languages  be 
made  easier  if  the  student  h&s  a  back- 
ground In  Latin?  Our  own  English  lan- 
guage would  be  poor,  indeed.  If  Its  Latin 
"borrowings"  were  suddenly  buried  in  a 
cemetery  for  dead  languages. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  my 
colleagues  will  try  to  amend  the  Na- 


DepartmcBt  o(  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JABIES  KEE 

OF  wK  vunuiiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  11. 1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  last  week's  public  service  televi- 
sion and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  is  the  "De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Its 
Many  Functions." 

The  report  follows : 

This  is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

The  Federal  Government  recently  estab- 
lished a  nev  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  Chief  Officer  will  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  This  new  Depart- 
ment will  supervise  a  number  of  activities 
which  before  this  were  scattered  among  other 
agencies  of  Oovemment. 

Many  thoughtful  citizens  may  wonder  why 
a  new  Department  is  necessary.  The  answer 
is  that  because  of  our  country's  rapid  growth, 
both  Government  and  private  capital  must 
cooperate  to  provide  new  modes  of  trans- 
portation to  meet  present-day  needs. 

From  the  earliest  times.  American  eco- 
nomic growth  has  gone  hand  In  hand  with 
Improvement  In  transportation  facilities. 
The  ingenuity  of  our  people  has  provided 
new  and  more  efficient  ways  of  moving  goods 
and  passengers.  But  in  this  development, 
there  were  c«laln  parts  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  whlob  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coiild  handle. 

Water  transportation  Is  a  case  in  p(^t. 
Sinoe  tbe  United  States  became  a  nation,  for- 
eign trade  has  flourished  because  the  Federal 
Government  did  the  Job  of  dredging  harbors 
and  providing  other  necessary  aids  to  sea 
navigation.  The  Improvement  of  channels 
to  encourage  barge  and  boat  transportation 
on  inland  rivers  Is  another  Federal  function. 
Although  passage  is  slow,  Judged  by  modem 
standards,  water  carriage  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  transportation  ever  devised  by  man. 

Some  people  assume  that  in  this  age  of 
high  speed  planes,  trains  and  motor  cars, 
water  transportation  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
On  tbe  contrary,  barge  and  boat  traffic  on 
Inland  rivers  stlU  forms  a  vital  part  In  the 
nation's  transportation  system. 

Tbe  flrst  transcontinental  railroads,  which 
made  this  country  a  united  nation  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  were  constructed  by  pri- 
vate industry.  But  the  major  financing  was 
done  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
same  way,  mail  subsidies  helped  along  the 
growth  of  passenger  air  lines  which  now  pro- 
vide fine  service  for  all  sections  of  tbe  coun- 
try. 

The  automobile  has  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  In  developing  a  prosperity  of 
abtmdance  for  the  American  people.  The 
motor  car  was  brought  to  its  present  high 
state  of  efBdeocy  by  private  capital.  But 
motor    transportation    would    be    severely 
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handicapped  without  the  rocul  building  pro- 
grama  authorized  over  the  years  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment. 

This  Is  the  story  ol  the  past.  Why  Is  Fed- 
eral assistance  needed  now?  Because  this 
age  has  problems  of  a  critical  nature.  Both 
city  stT«et8  and  connecting  highways  are 
badly  ovezcrowded  by  the  mass  ol  dally  com- 
muters. EUiglneers  predict  that  unless  relief 
Is  provided,  transportation,  especially  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  will  become  a  hopeless 
Jumble  In  a  few  years. 

The  answer  seems  to  Ue  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  highspeed  trains.  Private  capi- 
tal and  the  Oovernment  are  now  cooperating 
to  get  the  Job  done.  These  new  trains  must 
pass  the  test  of  speed,  carrying  capacity,  and 
safety.  A  couple  of  pilot  trains  are  ready 
to  begin  test  runs  this  spring,  one  running 
between  New  York  and  Canada,  and  the  other 
between  Boston  and  New  York  City.  Much 
of  the  capital  was  provided  by  Uncle  Sam. 

The  same  Is  true  for  air  travel.  Nearly 
every  coimtry  In  the  world  now  has  its  own 
air  line.  To  help  American  aviation  stay 
ahead,  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  helping 
in  the  development  of  bigger  and  better 
planes.  This  is  a  wise  policy  because  trans- 
portation Is  the  Ufeblood  of  America. 


Bicentennial  Obserrance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wxsT  vntoDixa 
at  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  the  "Bicenten- 
nial Observance  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." 

The  report  follows: 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

A  Federal  commission  is  now  drawing  up 
plans  to  conunemorate  the  most  Important 
political  event  In  world  history.  This  was 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  proposed 
observance  will  mark  the  200th  anniversary 
of  that  great  event. 

We  know  from  our  school  history  that 
even  though  the  actual  fighting  began 
earlier,  the  Revolution  really  dates  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Stomas  Jefferson,  the  principal  architect  of 
at  docxuient,  said  this : 

"The  flames  kindled  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776.  have  spread  over  too  much  of  the  globe 
to  be  extinguished  by  the  feeble  engines  of 
despotism." 

Jefferson  was  right.  The  American  Revo- 
lution brought  freedom.  Justice,  and  equaUty 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  our  country.  And  it 
did  something  more  than  that.  It  taught 
the  whole  world  that  free  men  can  run  their 
ovm  affairs  without  benefit  of  kings  and 
•mperors. 

The  success  of  the  Revolution  sparked 
something  more  besides  political  liberty.  It 
untocsed  the  inventive  and  creative  talent 
of  our  people  so  that  today  the  m«Jorlty  of 
American  clUzens  enjoy  more  comXorts  than 
any  people  on  earth. 

The  Commission  authorized  by  Congress 
and  appointed  by  the  President  will  take 
two  years  to  work  out  a  sxiltable  program 
of  observance.  The  great  battles  of  the 
Revolution  will  be  recalled  from  the  first 
ongagement  at  Lexington  to  the  final  sur- 
•^nder  of  the  British  forces  at  Yorktown.    It 


Is  hoped  that  the  re-enactment  of  these 
events  will  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  national 
pride  and  patriotism. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  the  proposed 
celebration  which  is  very  lmp<»tant.  The 
law  directs  the  Commission  to  encourage 
the  local  observance  of  historical  events 
which  occxured  during  the  Revolution. 
While  the  war  took  place  before  West  Vir- 
ginia obtained  Its  statehood,  the  fact  Is  that 
early  settlers  In  our  State  are  closely  identi- 
fied with  some  of  the  major  battles  of  the 
Revolution. 

One  historian  said  that  more  veterans  of 
the  Revolution  rest  In  West  Virginia  soil 
than  in  any  state  except  t|ie  original  thir- 
teen. The  war  on  the  frontier  was  called 
the  "back  door"  war  and  it  was  waged  sav- 
agely by  the  British  at  the  express  command 
of  King  Oeorge  m.  In  line  with  this  policy 
every  Inducement  was  offered  the  Indian 
tribes  to  massacre  the  border  settlers. 

This  British  campaign  to  win  the  back- 
door war  was  defeated  lao-gely  by  the  vic- 
torious march  into  Illinois  territory  by 
Oeorge  Rogers  Clark.  This  was  a  turning 
point  In  the  border  fighting  and  we  may 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
Clark's  men  came  from  the  Mountain  State. 
In  addition,  soldiers  from  West  Virginia  took 
part  In  most  other  Revolutionary  battles  in- 
cluding Cowpens  and  King's  Mountain. 

I  hope  our  organization  of  war  veterans 
will  plan  early  to  participate  In  the  bicen- 
tennial observance  of  the  Revolution.  This 
win  afford  a  good  opporttmlty  to  tell  the  his- 
tory of  our  State  from  its  earliest  beginnings. 
Our  people  have  a  proud  birthright  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  hear  about  It  once  again. 


Rnttian  Fitkin^-  Fleet 
Ckallenge«  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUTORMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  11, 1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
attending  the  fourth  annual  National 
Defense  Transportation  Association  con- 
ference In  Berlin  several  days  ago,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  a  Russian  fishing 
factory  ship.  This  ship  was  in  a  ship- 
building yard  in  Western  Europe. 

My  colleagues  on  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  general 
deterioration  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  fishing  fleets.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
any  national  maritime  policy,  long  ago 
promised  by  this  administration,  there 
has  been  no  substantial  advance  In  our 
maritime  technology. 

I  regret  that  due  to  this  lack  of  admin- 
istration leadership.  It  appears  that  the 
Russians  are  forging  ahead  of  American 
Ashing  fleets  in  technological  develop- 
ments. These  factory  ships  contain  com- 
plete flsh  processing  plants.  There  are 
complete  freezing  units,  flsh  concentrate 
plants,  filetlng  operations,  and  canning 
lines.  These  factory  ships  will  sail  as  a 
mother  ship  to  a  fleet  of  Russian  flshlng 
trawlers.  With  this  arrangement  no 
time  is  lost  in  transporting  the  flsh  to 
shore.  The  processed,  canned,  or  frozen 
fish  is  transported  right  to  its  market. 

I  also  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
very  substantial  part  of  the  shipbuilding 


Industry  of  Western  Europe  is  occupied 
with  construction  of  ships  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Russians 
Intend  to  challenge  the  free  world  for 
control  of  the  high  seas.  This  Increase 
in  Russian  maritime  and  fishing  activity 
should  provide  an  impetus  to  the  Johnson 
administration  to  stop  sitting  on  its 
hands,  and  establish  the  long  overdue 
maritime  policies  and  guidelines  needed 
to  keep  America's  fleets  afloat. 


Confreisman  Horton  Praises  Career  of 
Wayne  Coonty'a  Dr.  Walter  S.  Thomu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11, 1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  16,  about  200  members  of  my 
constituency  in  Wayne  County,  N.Y., 
will  gather  to  honor  a  man  who  has 
given  much  of  his  life  to  his  fellow  man. 
He  is  Dr.  Walter  S.  Thomas,  chief  and 
director  of  the  department  of  labora- 
tories and  t>athoIogy  at  the  Newark- 
Wayne  Community  Hospital  in  Newark, 
N.Y. 

He  is  a  man  about  whom  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  wrote  in  the  last  century— 
the  physician — "He  Is  the  flowei-  of  our 
civilization." 

For  more  than  60  years.  Dr.  Thomas 
lias  served  his  fellow  man  as  physician, 
pathologist,  and  bacteriologist.  His 
work  has  earned  for  him  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  thousands  of  people. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  a 
professional. 

Since  he  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  in  1906,  he  has  pursued 
his  science  with  a  diligence  typical  of 
the  men  of  medicine.  He  served  as  a 
fellow  and  instructor  in  pathology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  from  1908  to 
1910.  and  sis  an  instructor  and  associate 
pathologist  at  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  1917,  he  heeded  tiis  country's  call 
to  war,  serving  with  the  rank  of  major 
In  the  U.S.  Army  as  chief  laboratory 
o£Qcer  in  Bordeaux,  France. 

Returning  from  Europe,  he  went  to 
Clifton  Springs,  N.Y..  and  became  chief 
of  the  department  of  pathology  at  the 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  serving  in 
that  capacity  through  1938. 

From  1938  to  1956.  he  was  Monroe 
County  pathologist,  director  of  Roches- 
ter's blood  bank  and  served  as  a  con- 
sulting pathologist  to  several  hospitals  in 
the  area. 

Since  1957,  he  has  served  In  his  pres- 
ent post  at  the  Newark-Wayne  Commu- 
nity Hospital.  His  work  Is  known  well 
In  western  New  York,  and  his  fellow 
medical  society  members  will  gather  on 
the  16th  to  pay  him  lasting  tribute. 

He  has  been  recognized  for  his  skill 
many  times  before.  In  1 043-44,  he  served 
as  the  flrst  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

He  Is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
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lege  of  Physicians;  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Pathologists 
and  Bacteriologists;  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  American  Pathologists;  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pa- 
thologists and  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Experimental  Biology  in  Medicine. 

He  has  held  the  presidencies  of  near- 
ly every  State  organization  in  his  field. 
Friends  from  all  comers  of  the  Nation 
will  be  present  Sunday  when  the  Wayne 
County  Medical  Society,  led  by  its  able 
president,  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kaufman,  will 
honor  Dr.  Thomas. 

Dr.  Thomas  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Ontario  County  Medical  Society  and  a 
recipient  of  the  Medal  Award  Fellow- 
ship of  tlie  Rochester  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. 

And  certainly  his  sparkling  career  has 
been  enhanced  and  brosulened  by  his  de- 
voted wife  and  helpmate,  Mrs.  Betty 
Carter  Thomas. 

His  work  has  been  his  life.  His  zeal 
and  zest  for  his  work  have  never  flagged. 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Join  with  my 
constituents  in  Wayne  County  in  hon- 
oring this  distinguished  physician  and 
citizen.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Thomas. 
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Address  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
at  Opening  Session  of  New  York  State 
Constitirtional  Convention  1 1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Ntw  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  flrst  time  in  29  years 
New  York  State  embarks  on  the  task  of 
evaluating  and  rewriting  Its  constitution. 

At  noon  on  April  4,  1967,  in  Al- 
bany, the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion were  addressed  by  the  Honor- 
able Earl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States;  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, of  New  York;  Senator  Jav- 
iTs.  of  New  York;  and  Senator  Robert 
F  Kennbdy,  of  New  York.  Senator  Ksn- 
NiDY's  remarks  were  so  well  received  by 
all  of  the  delegates  and  so  well  reported 
by  the  press  throughout  New  York  State, 
that  I  feel  they  are  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation to  all  Members  of  this  body 
who  may  wish  to  reiterate  these  senti- 
ments to  those  in  their  own  States 
charged  with  the  respon-slbllity  of  up- 
dating their  own  constitutions  His  ad- 
dress follows: 

This  Convention  assemble*  In  the  Instruc- 
tive shadow  of  greet  predecessora. 

In  1754  delegates  from  six  colonies  arrived 
in  Albany  and.  guided  by  Chairman  Benja- 
min Prankim,  drafted  the  flrat  permanent 

n  of  union  for  the  American  colonies.  In 
less  than  1000  words  they  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive structure  of  government  which 
ulttmately  unfolded  In  the  Articles  of  Con- 
'Meratlon  and  then  In  the  Constitution  of 
'he  Dnited  States. 

We  can  find  guidance  m  that  momentous 
chronicle  of  political  creation  which  began 
In  Albany  and  culminated  In  the  glory  of 
Philadelphia.  Looking  back  through  the  two 
splendid  centuries  they  began,  It  seems  pre- 


tentious to  compare  ourselves  with  those 
who  made  a  nation.  Tet  they  fashioned  a 
government  for  three  mUllon  people:  while 
the  welfare  of  seventeen  million  Is  In  your 
bands.  The  grand  and  general  principles  of 
their  Constitution  did  not  Immediately  alter 
the  ordinary  pursvilts  of  a  scattered  popula- 
tion; While  yours  will  Instantly  touch  the 
most  urgent  concerns  of  daUy  Ufe.  Theirs 
was  expected  by  many,  Including  Thomas 
Jefferson,  to  endure  for  only  a  tew  decades 
before  revision;  while  you  can  reasonably 
expect  yours  to  govern  the  citizens  of  the 
flrst  half  of  the  twenty-flrst  century.  They 
crafted  for  a  New  World  separated  by  an 
ocean  from  the  old;  yet  you  write  for  a  time 
wblcb  Is  divided  from  1894  by  70  years  of 
change  more  stormy  and  remote  than  any 
sea.  And  although  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
capture the  mysterious  genius  of  those  who 
burled  a  new  country  Into  the  uncertain 
centuries,  we  have  the  advantage  of  their 
example,  and  two  centuries  of  experience 
under  the  government  tbey  established. 

A  constitution  Is  that  rarest  of  political 
acts:  the  conscious  and  purf>ofleful  creation 
of  history:  "not  the  act  of  government,"  aa 
Paine  told  lu,  "but  of  a  people  constituting 
a  government."  Most  lilstorlc  moments  are 
so  obscured  by  Immediate  fears  and  crowded 
decisions  that  they  have  passed  long  before 
we  realize  their  immensity.  You,  however, 
are  already  certain  to  be  judged,  not  by  to- 
day's crowds  or  tomorrow's  newspapers,  but 
by  the  still  silent  future. 

A  Constitution  Is  not  a  law  or  an  action, 
not  the  resolution  of  a  dispute  or  the  instru- 
ment of  a  particular  program.  It  is  a  griidlng 
charter,  designed  to  liberate  the  abilities  of 
succeeding  generations  in  their  distinct  and 
personal  search  for  an  enlarged  existence.  Its 
achievement  Is  gauged  by  the  extent  to 
which.  In  George  Washington's  words,  it 
unites  "security  with  energy";  security  of 
private  liberty  and  public  order,  with  the 
energy  of  Imagination  and  action  necessary 
to  the  beneficent  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

You  must  resolve  many  particular  prob- 
lems, but  let  me  suggest  four  general  prin- 
ciples which,  infusing  your  deliberations, 
may  help  meet  this  standard. 

First,  the  constitution  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  trust — relying  on  the  skill  of  our 
officials  and  the  wisdom  of  our  people  in 
their  selection:  refusing  either  to  encumber 
the  present  or  foreclose  the  future  with  a 
multitude  of  restrictions  and  commands. 
John  Marshall  explained  that  the  nattire  of 
a  Constitution  "requires  that  only  its  great 
outlines  be  marked,  (and)  its  Important  in- 
gredients designated."  If  we  Ignore  this 
wise  admonition,  and  allow  our  Constitution 
to  again  become  a  code  of  laws,  embodying 
the  concerns  and  projects  of  the  moment,  or 
the  apprehensions  and  greeds  of  special  in- 
terests, that  document  will  also  reflect  an 
insolent  suspicion  of  our  democratic  Insti- 
tutions, cripple  our  ability  to  meet  human 
needs  with  new  instruments  of  policy,  and 
impose  the  defects  of  the  present  on  the 
future.  Most  Importantly,  by  unnecessartly 
diffusing  authority,  it  wUl  obecure  the  re- 
sponsibility for  decision  which  Is  the  neces- 
sary condition  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the 
people  on  their  leaders.  Legislatures  and 
executives  must  have  ample  scope  to  orga- 
nize themselves  and  meet  their  general  re- 
sponsibilities. Their  Inadequacies  euid  abuses 
can  be  corrected  at  the  voting  booth. 

Second,  the  constitution  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  humility — modest  in  awareness  that 
the  future  will  swiftly  bring  new  problems,  as 
well  a*  new  answers.  Those  who  wrote  our 
present  constitution  did  not  foresee  our 
swollen  cities  and  poisoned  air.  They  could 
provide  for  a  technological  revolution  and 
for  racial  turmoil  only  by  leaving  to  us  the 
freedom  of  action  to  devise  our  own  solu- 
tions. Our  successors  will  also  look  upon 
a  scene  far  different  than  the  troubling  pres- 
ent.    They    should    not    then    be    trapped 


and  constrained  by  our  limited  visloc  or  our 
defective  knowledge.  In  only  a  few  years  o\ir 
entire  concept  of  education  may  change, 
revolutionary  transportation  may  obliterate 
old  divisions,  economies  may  prosper  or  col- 
lapse. We  are  entitled  to  some  confldence 
that  we  will  still  seek  the  general  good:  to 
educate  our  children,  give  justice  to  the 
oppressed,  and  bring  health  to  the  sick;  but 
it  would  be  destructive  tod  prldeful  folly  to 
enshrine  the  particular  Ideas,  projects  and 
conflicts  which  now  surround  these  purposes 
In  a  constitution  designed  to  rxile  the  future. 
As  Marshall  warned  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion: "It  would  have  been  an  unwise  at- 
tempt to  provide,  by  Immutable  rules,  for 
exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have 
been  seen  dimly,  and  which  can  best  be  pro- 
vided for  as  they  occur." 

Third,  the  constitution  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  principle — ^protecting  the  process  of 
democracy  itself;  distributing  general  powers 
among  institutions;  and  placing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  minority — even  the 
minority  of  one — behind  an  Implacable  con- 
stitutional barrier  to  official  power  and  pri- 
vate assault.  It  is  principle  and  process,  not 
program  and  policy,  which  Is  the  concern 
of  constitutions. 

Fourth,  the  constitution  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  liberation  releasing  the  Immense 
repressed  energies  of  local  governments  and 
private  citizens  In  every  locality  of  the  state. 
By  trying  to  run  our  towns  and  cities  from 
Albany,  often  in  unreasoning  detail,  we  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  diverse  imagination, 
experiment  and  effort  which  surely  would 
emerge  from  local  institutions  free  to  order 
their  own  affairs.  Many  of  our  problems 
cannot  be  solved  from  the  top;  thus  U  we  are 
unwilling  to  let  them  be  solved  from  the  bot- 
tom, they  will  never  be  solved  at  aU.  There 
wUl  be  some  general  restrictions,  but  the  bur- 
den of  justification  must  be  on  those  who 
propose  to  limit  freedom  of  action,  not  oo 
those  who  wish  to  enlarge  it.  In  this  way, 
too,  we  can  strike  at  a  dominant  cause  t<x 
mounting  disaffection  and  discontent:  ^<he 
feeling  of  the  Individual  citizen  that  he  is 
impKJtent  to  overcome  private  degradations, 
public  dangers,  and  official  indifference. 
From  the  beginning  the  American  citizen 
has  believed  he  was  part  of  a  great  enter- 
prise. That  conviction  Is  rapidly  fading  as 
control  over  much  which  Influences  his  life 
slips  away,  leaving  a  helplessness  which  must 
contribute  to  personal  despair  and  social 
turmoil.  Strengthening  local  government 
wUl  also  help  enhance  the  opportunity  for 
thousands  more  to  seek  personal  fulfillment 
by  sharing  in  the  bxirdens  and  adventures 
of  their  society. 

Faithfulness  to  these  four  principles  will 
require  this  assembly  to  renounce  particular 
Interests  and  party  advantage;  that  no  man 
seek  merely  to  advance  bis  jiersonal  standing, 
win  acceptance  of  his  favored  projects,  or  find 
an  outlet  for  his  private  feelings  and  beliefs. 
There  is  an  honorable  place  for  the  clash  of 
party  and  Interest,  but  that  place  Is  not  here. 
For  your  work  mxist  endiire  long  after  pres- 
ent passions  and  divisions  have  passed  Into 
memory.  Such  detachment  Is  not  easy  for 
public  men,  but  it  has  been  done  before,  and 
't  can  be  done  again.  In  Albany. 

Tour  challenge  is  thr  same  as  that  which 
New  York's  revolutionary  hero,  Henry  Knox. 
proposed  to  the  Phlltulelphla  Convention. 
He  wrote  "Should  they  possess  the  hardihood 
to  be  unpopular  and  propose  an  efficient  .  . 
government,  free  from  the  entanglement  of 
the  present  defective  systems,  we  may  yet  be 
a  happy  and  great  nation  ,  .  .  but  should  the 
Convention  be  desirous  of  acquiring  present 
popularity;  should  they  possess  local  and  not 
general  views;  should  they  propose  a  patch- 
work to  tbe  present  wretchedly  defective 
thing  . . .  supplicate  Heaven  1  for  you  wUl  have 
need  of  Its  protection." 

If  we  can  ignore  the  temptation  of  present 
advantage  or  applause,  tma  put  aside' our 
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iteseht  conatraliitag  charter  to  faoblon  a 
Wbolly  new  fundamental  law,  whose  enduring 
force  reeta  on  the  simplicity  of  Ita  directions 
and  the  Jxistlce  of  Us  restraints,  then,  what- 
ever brief  angers  or  fnistratlons  may  assault 
xtM,  we  will  have  won  the  gratitude  of  the  fu- 
ture. There  la  no  rarer  prlxe  or  more  noble 
ambition  for  a  public  man.  And  even 
though  we  act  In  Albany  we  may  instruct  the 
efforts  of  those  In  other  states  Vho  also  seek 
a  structure  of  government  adequate  to  with- 
stand tbe  swift  torrent  of  change,  danger 
and  donand  which  Is  engulfing  every  state  In 
this  country. 

None  of  us  will  agree  with  all  that  Is  done 
here.  But  If  o\u'  Constitution  rests  on  right 
principles,  then  I  am  confident  we  will  all  put 
aside  smaller  doubts,  and  ask  the  people  of 
New  York  to  applaud  and  affirm  your  work. 


Jet  NoiM:  The  Fight  Hm  Jost  Becim 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  NXW   YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Aprtt  11. 1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22, 1967.  Dr.  Donald  P.  Homig.  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisor  and  Chairman  of 
the  White  House  Task  Force  on  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement,  testified  before  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Subcom- 
mittee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  White  House  Jet  Noise  Task  Porce 
has  coordinated  the  efforts  of  all  Ped- 
eral  agencies  in  the  flght  against  Jet 
noise  and  I  am  proud  tliat  the  awx>int- 
ment  of  the  Task  Force  came  in  Febru- 
ary 1966,  following  my  request  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1965,  to  the  President  for  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Commission  and 
the  first  White  House  Conference  on  Jet 
Noise  held  in  October  1965. 

Dr.  Homlg's  report  outlined  efforts  in 
several  different  areas  to  reduce  aircraft 
noise.  Among  these  efforts  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  ElstabUshment  of  an  OfSce  of 
Noise  Abatement  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Second.  A  5-year  projec*,  by  NASA  to 
construct  a  prototype  of  a  wholly  new 
quiet  Jet  engine — 25  percent  leas  noisy 
than  present  Jet  engines — at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $50  million. 

Third.  FAA  and  HUD  studies  of  noise 
exposure  at  Kennedy,  O'Hare — Chica- 
go— and  Los  Angeles  Airports  projected 
through  1975. 

FV>urth.  PAA  and  NASA  studies  of  new 
landing  and  climb-out  procedures  to  re- 
duce aircraft  noise  levels. 

Fifth.  HUD  studies  on  land  use,  zon- 
ing, and  home  Insulation  near  airports 
to  reduce  Jet  noise. 

Sixth.  FAA  studies  to  improve  noise 
measurement  techniques. 

Seventh.  Possible  Federal  assistance 
to  local  governments  to  ensure  effective 
implementation  of  these  noise  abatement 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished to  date,  but  perhi^w  the  greatest 
single  accomplishment  was  achieving  the 
recognition  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
that  Jet  noise  Is  a  national  problem. 


This  recognition  by  the  White  House 
and  by  Federal  agencies  that  there  is  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  find  the  answer 
to  Jet  noise  was  my  pripary  objective 
during  the  89th  Congress.  During  both 
sessions  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  sponsored 
three  bills  dealing  with  noise  abatement 
and  made  more  than  12  statements  in 
the  House  urging  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port legislative  action. 

Now  the  recognition  has  come — 
through  numerous  lawsuits  by  citizens 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  property  as  a  result 
of  jet  aircraft  noise;  through  com- 
plaints to  Federal  agencies;  through 
congressional  debate  on  this  subject; 
through  the  first  White  House  Jet  Noise 
Conference;  through  the  appointment 
of  the  President's  Task  Porce  on  Noise 
Abatement;  through  the  President's 
transportation  message  to  Congress  call- 
ing for  action  at  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative levels  to  reduce  Jet  noise; 
through  the  debate  on  the  supersonic 
transport  which  took  place  last  year  and 
which  will  take  place  again;  and 
through  every  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  this  subject. 

But  wliat  good  is  the  recognition  and 
the  studies  if  we  fail  to  follow  through 
and  implement  the  findings  which  our 
research  and  development  programs  have 
and  will  continue  to  produce. 

I  warn  my  constituents  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  live  near  the  Na- 
tion's airports — those  in  existence  and 
those  planned  during  the  next  5  years — 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  not  to 
relax  their  efforts  to  combat  Jet  noise. 
If  we  relax  our  efforts  now,  then  the 
progress  we  have  made  to  date  will  be 
rendered  meaningless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  89th  Congress, 
I   made   the    following    statements   on 
aspects  of  this  serious  problem: 
CoNORxssioHAi.  Rkcobo:  Page 
May  S,   1965:    "Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment" (vol.  Ill,  pt.  7)._ _-.    9701 

May  18,  1060:  "Jet  Noise— Opens  the 

Floodgates  of  Utlgatlon"  (daUy)...  Aa377 
May   20,    1965:    "More   on  Jet  NoUe: 

NASA  Conference"  (daUy). A3538 

May  37,  1065:  "More  on  Jet  Noise- 
Part   IV — ^NASA    Research  Program 

(daUy)    _  A2718 

June  10,  1966:  "More  on  Jet  NoUe — 
Part  V — FAA  Aircraft  Noise  Sym- 
posium"   (daUy) A8087 

July  8,  1966:  "Jet  NoUe— Part  VI— 
Hazard     to    the     Nation's    Health 

(daUy)    »- AS680 

August  12,  1966:  "More  on  Jet  Noise — 
Part  Vn — Report  on  Noise  Forum" 

(vol.  Ill,  pt.  15,) —  30898 

August  30,  1966 :  "More  on  Jet  Noise — 
Part  vm — Novel  Test  Over  Long  Is- 
land and  Correspondence  Wltti  the 

President"  (vol.  Ill,  pt.  16,) 22877 

September  15, 1965:  "The  Latest  on  Jet 

Noise— Part  IX"  (vol.  Ill,  pt.  18)...  34020 
March  8.  1966:  "President  Reoognlaes 
Jet  Noise   Problem"    (vol.   113,  pt. 

1)    — 810-811 

March  21,  1066:  "President  Johnson 
Acts  on  Congressman  Tenser's  Jet 

Noise  Plea"  (vol.  113,  pt.  6) 6490-0431 

May  3,  1966:  "Debate  on  NASA  Appro- 
priation" (vol.  113,  pt.  8) 067»-9«8« 

July  13,  1066:  "Jet  Noise:  A  Plea  far 
Bipartisan   Support"   (vol.   113,  pt. 

13)  uan 

August  8. 1066:  "Jet  Noise"  (deUy  the 
mpenonlc  transport)  (daily) .  A4m 


August  24r  1066:  "Debate  on  Depart-   Paj;« 
ment  of  Transportation"  (vol.  113, 
pt    16) - 20396 

August  30,  1966:  "Debate  on  Office  of 
Noise  Control"  (vol.  113,  pt.  16) 31341 

October  8,   1066:   "Supersonic  Trans- 
port" (vol.  112,  pt.  18) 24863 

If  NASA  is  successful  in  developing  a 
wholly  new  quiet  Jet  engine,  how  will  we 
Insure  the  public  against  Industry  rejec- 
tion of  such  a  modification  to  the  air- 
craft? 

We  must  take  steps  now  to  follow 
through  on  the  findings  of  research  and 
development  programs  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  set  minimum 
noise  standards  in  issuing  fiight  certifi- 
cates. I  propose  we  go  further  and  im- 
pose upon  the  aircraft  Industry  the  same 
rigid  standards  which  we  have  author- 
ized in  connection  with  auto  safety. 

My  biU,  HM.  1398,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  requiring  modifica- 
tions to  aircraft  and  airports  to  reduce 
Jet  noise.  In  addition.  HJR.  1398  would 
provide  Federal  reimbursement  for  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  noise 
abatement  modifications.  In  the  case  of 
local  governments  acquiring  land  for 
buffer  zones  near  airports,  90  percent 
Federal  reimbursement  would  be  author- 
ized. 

When  congressional  hearings  on  noise 
abatement  legislation  resume,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  supporting 
amendments  to  the  administration  bill  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  attacking  this  national 
problem. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  those  concerned 
with  Jet  noise  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  strong,  meaningful  noise 
abatement  bill.  We  have  not  yet  found 
the  answer  to  Jet  noise.  We  will  not  find 
it  overnight,  and  the  public  must  not  be 
misled  or  deceived  in  this  respect. 


Samael  A.  Schreiner :  Oat*tandiiif  Penii- 
tylrania  Citizen  uid  Commoiiity  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PSMNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprtt  11. 1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  local  government  in  the  United 
States  has  always  and  will  always  de- 
pend upon  the  willingness  of  citizens  to 
sacrifice  their  time,  energy,  and  re- 
sources to  its  cause.  In  a  day  when  the 
very  validity  of  local  government  is  being 
seriously  questioned,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber the  careers  of  men  like  Attorney 
Samuel  A.  Schreiner,  of  42  St.  Clair 
Drive,  Mount  Lebanon,  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  Now  85  years  old,  "Sam" 
Schreiner  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  development  of  a  section  of  hilly 
farmland  south  of  Pittsburgh  into  one 
of  the  top  suburban  communities  in  the 
State   of  Pennsylvania.    His  integrity, 


high  abilities,  and  long  success  as  a 
community  and  church  leader  have 
caused  alV-our  western  Permsylvanla  citi- 
zens to  adinlre  and  respect  him. 

Born  onJune  10,  1881,  Si^  Schreiner 
was  the  second  ciiild  and  oldest  son  of 
Dr.  Cyrus  B»"yson  Schreiner,  a  country 
doctor  who  Uved  on  a  small  farm  on  the 
corner  of  what  is  now  Bower  Hill  Road 
and  Washington  Road.  Mount  Lebanon 
Township.  Young  Sam  attended  a  local 
school  and  went  on  to  study  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Academy  from  which  he  graduat- 
ed with  honors  in  1897.  He  continued 
his  educati(Hi  at  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania — now  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh — where  he  earned  an  A3. 
degree  as  valedictorian  of  the  class  of 
1900.  After  a  brief  period  of  working 
for  an  engineering  firm,  Sam  studied  law 
under  the  late  prominent  Pittsburgh  at- 
torney, Alexander  Oilflllan,  reviewed  for 
his  bar  examinations  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Law  School  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  Allegheny  County 
on  July  15,  1905.  In  1910  he  married 
Mary  Cort,  a  woman  whose  own  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  civic  life 
of  western  Pennsylvania  were  memori- 
alized in  the  Congressionai.  Record  on 
September  15,  1961. 

The  South  Hills  of  Pittsburgh  in  which 
Sam  Schreiner  grew  up  and  to  wliich  he 
brought  his  bride  were  open  farmlands. 
As  a  boy.  he  hoed  com  in  the  fields  that 
covered  the  Mission  Hills  area,  now  a 
section  of  fine  suburban  homes.  To  get 
to  school,  he  drove  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  a  high 
eminence  near  the  city,  rode  an  inclined 
plane  car  down  to  the  Monongahela 
River  and  took  a  streetcar  to  the  dty. 

But  by  1912  it  was  apparent  that  an 
Increasing  number  of  people  were  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  live  outside  the  city 
limits.  At  that  point  a  group  of  citi- 
zens met  In  the  Uvlng  room  of  the 
Schreiner  home  on  Bower  HlU  Road  to 
organize  Mount  Lebanon  as  a  township 
of  the  first  class. 

For  the  next  42  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1  year,  Mr.  Schreiner  served  as 
solicitor  of  Mount  Lebanon  Township. 
During  that  period  the  community  grew 


from  a  pc«>ulation  of  1.705  to  more  than 
30,000;  by  1954  the  taxable  valuation  of 
the  township  had  soared  to  $87,500,000. 
Mr.  Schreiner  also  served  as  solicitor  of 
Union  Township,  Castle  Shannon  Bor- 
ough, the  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion of  Township  Commissioners,  and 
the  Allegheny  County  Association  of 
First  Class  Township  Commissioners.  In 
the  process,  he  became  an  expert  on 
municipal  law  and,  through  the  cases  he 
argued  in  court  and  the  legislation  he 
helped  to  sponsor  In  the  State  l^risla- 
ture.  Influenced  the  development  of  local 
government  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
Although  Sam  never  ran  for  elective  of- 
fice, he  was  influential  throughout  the 
years  in  seeking  out  and  helping  to  elect 
the  men  he  thought  would  best  serve  the 
community.  Sam  and  Mary  Schreiner 
were  my  family's  friends,  to  whom  my 
parents  always  pointed  as  examples  for 
us  children  as  good  citizens  and  civic 
minded  workers  for  the  public  and  com- 
munity in  so  many  good  causes. 

As  the  township  grew,  it  demanded 
more  services,  and  Sam  Schreiner  was 
one  of  the  people  who  worked  unfailingly 
over  the  years  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
vided. Mount  Lebanon  today  is  noted  for 
having  one  of  the  finest  public  school 
systems  in  the  United  States.  Certahily 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Mr. 
Schreiner,  who  served  as  solicitor  for 
the  Mount  Lebanon  schools  from  their 
inception  in  1912  imtll  1963.  He  was 
then  elected  solicitor  emeritus,  and  his 
service  has  been  Immortalized  on  a 
bronze  plaque  in  Mount  Lebanon's  Wash- 
ington School.  Thousands  of  students 
have  benefited  bj  Sam  Schrelner's  devo- 
tion to  good  education. 

In  addition,  Sam  Schreiner  helped  to 
form  the  Mount  Lebanon  Bank,  now  the 
Mount  Lebanon  Branch  of  the  Union 
National  Bank,  and  the  Mount  Lebanon 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
where  he  served  as  a  director  until  1966. 

As  secretary  for  the  South  Hills  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  Schreiner  was  instru- 
mental in  promoting  construction  of  the 
Liberty  Tubes,  the  first  double  mile-long 
trafllc  tunnels  carrying  automobile  traffic 
under  Moimt  Washington — and  one  of 


the  most  significant  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  entire  South  Hills  area. ' 

Along  with  the  community,  the  coim- 
try  church  in  which  Sam  Schreiner  had 
been  baptized,  began  to  grow.  Formed 
in  1804,  the  Mount  Lebanon  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  had  176  members  in 
1904  when  Mr.  Schreiner  was  elected  as 
chairman  of  the  congregation,  and  then 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
1908.  By  the  tlnae  he  retired  48  years 
later,  the  church  coimted  2,900  members 
and  had  a  half  million  dollar  plant.  It 
is  growing  yet. 

A  believer  In  the  old  axiom  that  "all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," 
Sam  Schreiner  was  also  a  foimder  of  the 
Mount  Lebanon  Country  Club  and  a 
charter  member  and  active  participant 
in  the  life  of  its  successor,  the  St.  Clair 
Country  Club. 

A  man  who  can  carry  the  responsi- 
bility of  one  Job  fcH-  50  years  is  to  be 
praised:  a  man  who  can  carry  on  his 
shoulders  the  weight  of  half  a  dozen 
Jobs  for  half  a  century,  as  Sam 
Schreiner  did,  is  a  marvel.  Yet  he  Is 
the  first  to  tell  you  that  he  has  done  no 
more  than  what  he  considered  his  nor- 
mal duty. 

In  fact,  through  all  those  years  of 
community  service,  he  felt  that  his 
prime  responsibility  lay  in  eainlng  his 
living  at  the  general  practice  of  law  and 
providing  a  good  home  and  education 
for  his  two  sons  and  his  daughter. 

This  Nation  owes  an  unpayable  debt 
to  the  unsung  service  of  countless  de- 
voted career  men  like  Samuel  A. 
Schreiner  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  Job  of  leaving  their  favorite 
community  in  America  a  better  place, 
smd  in  this  case  building  a  top  com- 
munity through  intelligent  and  produc- 
tive service.  This  pioneer  spirit  and 
sterling  quality  still  exists  in  America 
for  future  generations  to  build  upon  for 
our  good  country. 

As  U.S.  Congressman  for  our  South 
Hills  area,  I  value  the  kmg  friendship 
and  am  proud  of  the  goodly  heritage  of 
Sam  and  Mary  Schreiner  to  their  family 
and  friends,  their  community,  church, 
schools.  State,  and  Nation. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I 
wm  give  thee  rest. — ^Exodus  33:  14. 

O  Ood  and  Father  of  us  all,  beyond 
whose  enduring  love  we  carmot  drift,  in 
the  glory  of  a  new  day  we  lift  our  hearts 
unto  Thee  ere  we  devote  ourselves  to  the 
duties  that  demand  our  attention.  We 
would  be  still  in  Thy  presence  and  rest 
in  the  assurance  of  Thy  sustaining 
strength. 

Bless  Thou  these  Represestatives  of 
our  people  as  they  think  together,  plan 
together,  and  work  together  for  the  good 
of  our  country.  Help  them  to  take  the 
tensions  and  the  trials  of  their  tasks,  the 
stress  and  strain  of  modem  life  in  their 


stride,  and  to  overcome  them«by  learn- 
ing to  relax  both  body  and  mind;  by  con- 
tinuing to  think  wise  and  wholesome 
thoughts  and  by  taking  time  to  keep  Thy 
spirit  real  in  their  hearts. 

Thus  may  they  and  we  discover  the 
secret  of  irawer;  thus  may  we  be  led  in 
right  paths  and  thus  may  our  days  be 
filled  with  faith  and  hope  and  love.  In 
Thy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


S.  3.  An  act  to  provide  effective  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  establlahment 
and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution;  and 

S.  1216.  An  act  to  authorize  approprtatlons 
during  fiscal  year  1967  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  properties 
pursuant  to  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89- 
764,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  ixroceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 


PERMISSION  GRANTED  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEOED 
REPORT  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION  HTT.T. 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Thursday,  April  13,  1967,  to  file  a  priv- 
ileged report  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  for  15scal  year  1968. 

The  SPEAEiER.    Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  bUl  I  reserve  all  points  of 
order. 


SECURITY  IN  THE  MINISTERIAL 
RBTlREMiarr  YEARS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  I  hope  will  help  ease  the  fi- 
nancial plight  of  ministers  and  enable 
them  to  provide  some  security  for  them- 
selves in  their  retirement  years. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  one  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  McVicker,  who  unhappily  Is  not  with 
us  at  this  session.  In  essence,  it  would 
permit  ministers  to  elect,  with  the  con- 
currence of  their  churches,  to  be  classi- 
fied as  employees  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Presently  they  are  eligible 
for  coverage  only  as  self-employed  per- 
sons, thus  requiring  higher  contributions 
from  themselves  and  none  from  their 
churches. 

The  bin  is  entirely  permissive.  It 
actually  would  increase  payments  into 
the  social  security  fund,  wtdle  reducing 
the  financial  strain  on  the  minister.  In- 
asmuch as  the  churches  would  make  up 
the  difference. 

I  am  informed  that  a  good  many  min- 
isters throughout  the  coxmtry  evinced 
Interest  in  this  measure  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. I  would  hope  the  Congress  would 
be  disposed  to  grant  this  small  measxire 
of  relief  to  those  unselfish  men  and  wom- 
en who  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  MARCIA 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  heard  about  the  letter  to  Garcia. 
I  would  like  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
a  letter  written  to  Marcla.  In  all  the  ad- 
verse news  that  comes  to  our  attention 
daily  about  the  Vietnam  war  and  our 
servicemen's  participation  in  it,  we  for- 
get the  many  fine  thoughtful  things  our 
men  In  uniform  do  for  the  Vietnsunese 
people  and  the  love  they  have  for  their 
country  and  their  families  back  home. 

In  the  Janesvtlle  Gazette,  one  of  the 
outstanding  dallies  in  the  Midwest,  was 
Included  a  letter— a  very  brief  letter  with 
a  very  full  meaning— prepared  by  Sp4c. 
Al  Baate,  Jr.,  and  sent  through  the 
media  of  a  full  page  ad  to  his  wife  Marcla 
Baake.    The  ad  simply  says: 

Azmlversary  greetings  from  tbe  otber  side 
Ol,  the  world. 
To  my  darling  wife.  Marcla. 


Happy  First  Anniversary  from  Soutb  Viet- 
nam. 

All  my  love. 

YouK  Husband,  Ai,. 
PS.  See  you  In  June. 

I  might  add  that  the  Janesvllle  Gazette 
did  not  bill  the  servlcemam  for  the  ad 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  5  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness may  have  permission  to  sit  this  af- 
ternoon during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSION   OP    DUTIES   ON   CER- 
TAIN FORMS  OF  NICKEL 

Mr.    MILLS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3349.  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that 
certain  forms  of  nickel  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  whlcb  was  imanlmously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  I  do  so  only  so 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  might  give  us  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MTI.TJ3.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJl.  3349.  as  reported.  Is  to  continue 
through  September  30,  1967,  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duties  on  ferronlckel, 
unwrought  nickel,  and  nickel  powder 

Under  Public  Law  89-204,  effective 
September  27,  1965,  the  duties  on  Im- 
ports of  ferronlckel,  unwrought  nickel, 
and  nickel  powders  were  suspended 
through  June  30,  1967.  Section  2(b)  of 
Public  Law  89-204  provides,  in  effect, 
that  the  temporary  duty-free  treatment 
provided  by  the  act  shall  be  considered 
permanent  duty-free  treatment  for  pur- 
poses of  the  President's  authority  under 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  Therefore,  the  President  is 
presently  authorized,  to  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  the  duty-free  treatment  beyond 
June  30,  1967,  in  a  trade  agreement, 
such  as  the  one  which  is  being  negotiated 
in  Geneva. 

H  R  3349,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  provides  for  a 
3-month  extension  of  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duties  beyond  June  30,  1967. 
In  the  absence  of  a  trade  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  nickel  products  concerned 
entered  into  prior  to  July  1,  1967,  the 


present  U.S.  duty  on  these  products  will 
be  reinstated  on  that  date. 

The  continuation  of  the  duty-free 
treatment  is  under  active  consideration 
in  the  Kennedy  roimd  where  it  is  hoped 
that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
obtain  from  the  rest  of  the  world  bene- 
fits comparable  to  those  which  this  coun- 
try is  willing  to  extend  through  trade 
agreement  concessions  on  these  products. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  would  continue 
the  temporary  suspension  for  a  period  of 
time  sufBclent  to  allow  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  permanent  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  these  products  without  a  break 
in  such  treatment  or  If  these  products 
are  not  Included  in  the  trade  agreement, 
to  permit  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
matter  again. 

Favorable  reports  have  been  received 
from  the  Interested  Federal  agencies  on 
the  bill,  which  was  Introduced  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  James  A.  Burke. 
An  Informative  report  was  received  from 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Is  imanimous  in  recommending  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  apparently  the 
first  of  three  bills  on  the  subject  of  sus- 
pension of  tariffs. 

Mr.  MTTJJ3.  That  Is  correct;  three 
temporary  suspensions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have  as- 
surance from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, that  the  minerals  or  metals  cov- 
ered In  these  bills  have  not  been  in  the 
past  commonly  Imported  from  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  posi- 
tive or  all-inclusive  about  It — nickel  pri- 
marily comes  into  this  country  from 
Canada  and  New  Caledonia.  Manganese, 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  second  bill. 
comes  to  this  country  primarily  from 
Brazil,  certain  other  South  American 
countries,  India,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
African  countries,  none  of  which  In- 
cludes Rhodesia. 

The  other  bill  relates  to  a  matter  ol 
waste  metal  scrap  that  comes  to  us.  not 
from  Rhodesia,  but  from  various  sources 
primarily  from  Canada. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further  very  briefly,  it  would  not 
set  well  with  this  Member  of  the  House 
if  Congress  proposed  to  suspend  tariffs 
on  Imports  from  other  countries  on 
products  that  have  been  supplied  in  the 
past  by  Rhodesia,  which  is  now  being 
economically  boycotted  by  the  United 
States  in  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
attempts  ever  peri>etrated  by  this  coun- 
try to  destroy  a  friendly  government 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  ol 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  It  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKiaR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  Was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  3349.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

In  1965.  Congress  passed  legislation 
suspending  the  duty  on  imports  of  ferro- 
nlckel, unwrought  nickel,  and  nickel 
powders  through  June  30, 1967.  In  con- 
nection with  this  action,  Congi'ess  pro- 
vided that  the  temporary  duty-free 
treatment  should  be  considered  a  i>er- 
manent  duty-free  treatment  for  pur- 
poses of  the  President's  negotiating  au- 
thority pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  This  provision  authorized 
our  negotiators  to  grant  an  extension  of 
the  duty-free  treatment  beyond  June  30, 
1967  pursuant  to  any  trade  agreement 
that  is  reached  In  Geneva. 

The  present  bill.  H.R.  3349.  extends  the 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  for  a  3- 
month  period  beyond  June  30.  1967. 
This  legislation  will  assist  our  negotiators 
In  obtaining  from  our  trading  partners 


concessions  comparable  to  those  this 
country  is  willing  to  extend  through 
trade  agreements.  It  will  continue  the 
temporai'y  suspension  for  a  period  suffl- 
,cieQt  to  enable  our  negotiators  to  con- 
clude a  favorable  agreement  and  permit 
the  President  to  proclaim  permanent 
duty-free  treatment  without  any  break 
In  the  present  rules  relating  to  nickel. 
If  no  agreement  is  reached  In  Geneva, 
the  Congress  can  reconsider  the  treat- 
ment of  nickel  at  the  end  of  this  S-month 
extension. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 3349 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  I  of  the  appendix  to  title  I 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States;  28  PJl.,  part  n.  Aug. 
17.  1963)  Is  amended  toy  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately below  Item  911.12  the  following  new 
terms: 


'911.13 
Hl.U 
in.  15 


Ferronlckel  (provided  for  In  item  607.25.  part  1 ,  schedule  6) . 

Unwrought  nickel  (provided  lor  In  item  620.02,  part  I ,  sched- 
ule 6) 

Nickel  powders  (provided  for  In  Item  620.32.  pa--!  I,  sched- 
ule 6) 


Free 

Free 

Free 


3<perlb. 

3t  ner  lb. 
«  per  lb. 


On  or  before 

12/31 '8S 
On  or  before 

12,'31/68 
On  or  before 

12'31/B8". 


8«c.  2.  The  suspension  of  duty  provided 
for  m  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
existing  duty-free  treatment  for  purposes  of 
section  201(a)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  UB.O.  1821(a)(2)). 

Sec.  3.  The  suspension  of  duty  provided 
for  In  section  1  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  shall  not 
so  apply  after  December  31.  1968,  unless  the 
continuance  of  such  duty-free  treatment  Is 
provided  for  In  a  trade  agreement  which  Is 
entered  Into  on  or  before  that  date. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That  (a)  Items  911.21  (relating  to  fer- 
ronlckel), 911.22  (relating  to  unwrought 
nickel),  and  911.23  (relating  to  nickel 
powders)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  VS.C.  1202)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "«/80/6r'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••9/30/67". 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  after  June  30.  1967." 

Mr.  MILLS  (Interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  continue  vmtil  the 
close  of  September  30,  1967,  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
nickel." 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
given  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bills  imder  consideration 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON 
MANGANESE  ORE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  (HH.  3652)  to  sus- 
pend for  a  temporary  period  the  import 
duty  on  manganese  ore — ^Including  fer- 
ruginous ore — and  related  products, 
which  was  reported  unanlmoudy  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object— I  do  so  in  order 
to  ask  the  chsdrman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  MillsI,  to  eiQilaln  the 
bill  briefly.  I  yield  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MTTiTfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  3652,  as  reported,  is  to  continue 
for  3  years— through  June  30,  1970— the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
manganese  ores. 


The  principal  use  of  manganese  ore  is 
for  metJallurglcal  purposes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steel.  Much  smaller  amounts  are 
consumed  in  the  production  of  dry  cell 
batteries  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
manganese  chemicals.  Consumers  of 
manganese  ore  In  the  United  States  are 
principally  producers  of  manganese  fer- 
roalloys, primarily  ferraraanganese,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  silicomanganese. 

During  1965,  domestic  ore  accoimted 
for  less  than  1  percent  of  the  manganese 
ore  consumed  In  the  United  States  for 
metallurgical  purposes;  only  about  14 
percent  of  consumption  In  the  manu- 
facture of  dry  cell  batteries;  and  about 
5  percent  of  the  ore  used  in  producing 
chemicals  and  for  miscellaneous  applica- 
tions. The  balance  of  domestic  con- 
sumption of  manganese  ore  Is  supplied 
by  Imports,  principally  from  Brazil. 
Gabcm,  Congo,  Ghana,  India,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  addltlcm  to  the  fact  that  there  Is 
littie  production  of  manganese  ore  in  the 
United  States,  in  many  respects  the 
characteristics  of  the  ore  that  is  mined 
domestically  render  It  noncompetitive 
with  Imported  ore. 

Enactment  of  HJR.  3652,  which  was  In- 
troduced by  our  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Dan 
RosTENKOwsKi,  Is  also  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  domestic  producers  of  fer- 
romanganese  and  other  manganese  al- 
loys Continued  suspension  of  the  duty 
on  the  basic  raw  materials  will  aid  in 
reducing  costs  to  these  processors  and 
enhancing  the  competitive  position  of 
domestically  produced  alloys  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

Favorable  reports  on  HJl.  3652  have 
been  received  from  the  interested  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  as  well  as 
an  informative  report  from  the  UJ3. 
Tariff  Commission,  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  received  no  infor- 
mation which  would  Indicate  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Is  unanimous  in  recommending  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3652,  a 
bill  to  continue  for  3  years— through 
June  30, 1970 — the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  manganese  ores. 

The  domestic  consvunptlon  of  manga- 
nese ore  is  primarily  for  metallurgi<ad 
purposes  in  the  production  of  steel,  but 
Is  also  used  In  the  production  of  dry  cell 
batteries.  The  present  suspension  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  very  Uttie  manga- 
nese is  produced  domestically.  While 
the  suspension  does  not  hurt  domestic 
manufacturers.  It  does  place  United 
States  processors  In  a  better  competitive 
position  with  other  countries. 
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The  o(Hnmlttee  has  been  Informed  by 
the  varioufi  interested  a^iencies  that  the 
sitiiatlon  upcsi  w^hich  the  present  suspen- 
sion was  based  still  prevails.  The  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  reporting  this 
imeasure. 

Mr.  ROSTKNKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
th«  purpose  of  HJl.  3652,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  Congress  on  January  24.  1967, 
is  to  continue  for  3  years  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  manga- 
nese ores.  It  extends  the  present  sus- 
pension of  the  Import  duty  on  manga- 
nese ore  until  June  30,  1961. 

The  principal  use  of  manganese  ore  is 
for  metallurgical  purposes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel,  with  much  smaller 
amounts  consiuued  in  the  production  of 
dry  cell  batteries  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  manganese  chemicals. 

In  1965,  domestic  ore  accounted  for 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  manganese  ore 
consiuned  in  the  United  States  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes;  only  14  percent  of 
consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  dry 
cell  batteries;  and  about  5  percent  of  the 
ore  used  in  producing  chemicals  and  for 
miscellaneous  application.  The  balance 
of  domestic  consumption  of  manganese 
ore  is  supplied  by  Imports,  principally 
from  Brazil,  Gabon,  Congo,  Ghana,  In- 
dia, and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
situation  today  remains  unchanged. 

A  report  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
called  attention  to  Public  Law  88-338, 
whldi  suspended  until  June  30, 1967,  the 
duty' of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  manganese  ore  and  manganlferous 
Iron  ore.  This  suspension  does  not  ap- 
ply to  imports  from  the  Communist 
coimtries,  and  It  will  not  under  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  3652. 

The  report  stated: 

There  la  very  little  domestic  production  of 
manganeee  ores.  Imports  accovmt  for  ovw 
95  percent  of  the  total  new  supply  In  this 
country.  The  TTnlted  States  consumers  of 
manganese  ores,  for  the  most  part  ferroman- 
ganese  producers,  are  facing  Increased  com- 
petition from  Imports  of  ferromanganese. 
Further  extension  of  the  d\ity-free  treatment 
of  manganese  ores  would  mean  a  continued 
saving  of  $5  to  96  per  ton  to  domestic  ferro- 
manganese producers  and  would  assist  them 
In  maintaining  their  current  competitive  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  foreign  product. 

The  Labor  Department  has  stated  that 
the  enactment  of  HJ%.  3652  would  not 
appear  to  pose  any  problems  in  terms  of 
domestic  labor  impact. 

The  State  Department  supports  this 
legislation  because  the  continuation  of 
the  duty  suspension  would  contribute  to 
the  international  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  Industry  by  holdltxg  down  raw  ma- 
terial coslas. 

It  is  In  the  public  Interest  that  we 
continue  the  suspension  of  Import  duty 
on  certain  manganese  ores.  Tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  convinced 
that  continued  suspension  of  duty  Is  fully 
Justified  and  warranted.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  H  R.  3652,  as  reported  brthe 
committee.  ^^    "         ' "  ^'- 

T«c  SPEAicer.  ,  Is' there  ohjectfwi  to 
the  reQuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  3663 
Be  it  enmted  by  the  Senkte  otuI  House  of 
BepreaentaUvet    Of    th«    United    States    of 


America  in  Oongfesa  assertibled.  That  (a)  sub- 
part  B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  title  I  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States;  38  PJR.,  part  n,  August  17. 
1969)  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
below  item  911.06  the  foUowing  new  item- 


911.07 


MangMisneorc.  tncIudinK  ferruKlnoiuinsiicaneae'ore,  and  man- 
ganUerous  iron  ore,  all  the  toreftolng  ooolaliUiif  over  10  per- 
OHit  by  weight  o/  manganese  (provided  lor  In  Item  60127 
part  1,  sebedule  0) „  "    ' 


Free 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That  (a)  Item  911.07  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  UJ8.C.  1303) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "8/80/67"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "8/30/70". 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  after  June  80,  1967." 

Mr.  tSUAA  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close  of  Jime 
30. 1970.  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  manganese  ore  (including  ferruginous 
ore)  and  related  products." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


H  per  lb.  on 
manga- 
nese cco-S 
tent 


On  or  before 
•/30/70 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP 
DUTIES  ON  METAL  SCRAP 

.  Mr.  MTTJa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  5615)  to  con- 
tinue until  the  close  of  June  30,  1989, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  for 
metal  scrap,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ask  imanlmous  consent  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — ^I  do  so  only  In  order  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  ^e  W£^ys  and  Means  Committee, 
to  explain  briefly  the  legislation  to  the 
Members.  I  yield  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

'  Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJR.  5615.  which  was  Introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan, the  Honorable  Martha  ORirmRs, 
is  to  continue  until  June  30,  1969,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
metal  waste  and  scrap. 

Legislation  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  various  metal  scrap  was 
first  enacted  in  1942.  With  some 
changes,  the  suspension  has  been  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  depending  up- 
on the  scarcity  of  the  particular  metal. 

This  biU  would  continue  for  2  years 
the  temporary  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  metal  waste  and  scrap,  prin- 
cipally Iron  and  steel,  aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, nickel,  and  nickel  alloys.  The 
bill  would  also  extend  for  1  year — from 
June  30,  1968,  to  June  30,  1969— the 
present  tariff  exemption  on  copper  waste 
and  scrap  and  copper  articles  to  be  used 
In  remanufacture  by  melting. 

Favorable  comments  on  the  bill  have 
been  received  from  the  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, in  its  Informative  report,  advised 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
the  condltlOTis  which  prompted  the  Ini- 
tial suspension  of  duty  on  metal  scrap 
and  the  continuation  thereof  to  the  pres- 
ent time  have  not  materially  changed. 
The  committee  is  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5615. 
This  bill  continues  for  2  years — until 
July  1.  1969 — the  temporary  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  metal  waste  and 
scrap,  consisting  primarily  of  metal 
scrap  such  as  Iron  and  steel,  aluminum, 
magnesium,  nickel,  and  nickel  alloys. 
The  bill  also  extends  for  1  year — from 
June  30.  1968,  to  June  30. 1969 — the  pres- 
ent exemption  on  copper  waste  and 
scrap  and  copper  articles,  imported  to  be 
used  In  remanufacture  \ss  melting. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
scrap  of  nonferrous  metals  constitutes  a 
relatively  small  part  of  U.S.  supply  of 
these  products.  Scrap  of  ferrous 
metal — Iron  and  steel — are  required  for 
economical  production  of  steel  by  the 
open-hearth  process. 

The  Uj8.  Tariff  Commission  ndvlsed 
the  com;pilttee  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  Initial  suspension  of  duty  and 
the  continuation  thereof  was  based  have 


not  materially  changed.  The  suspen- 
sion does  not  of  course  apply  to  Commu- 
nist countries. 

This  legislation  was  uhanlmouriy  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  I  recommend  Its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  j i 

There  was  no  objection.      I ! 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  6616 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  VniteO.  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
item  911.13  (relating  to  articles  other  than 
copper  waste  and  scrap  and  article*  of  cop- 
per) of  the  Tariff.  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  VS.C,  sec.  1303)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "6/80/67"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "6/30/69". 

(b)  Items  911.10  (relating  to  copper 
waste  and  scrap)  and  911.11  (relating  to 
articles  of  copper  to  be  used  In  rem^niifac- 
ture  by  melting)  of  such  Schedules  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "6/30/68"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6/30/e9". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  after  June  80,  1967. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  Itdd  on  the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  64] 

Ashley  Oude  Resnlck 

Barrett  Hubert  Ruppo 

Burton,  Utah  Hollfleld  8t  Onge 

Cowger  Jones,  Mo.  Smith,  Iowa 

Edwards,  Ala.  Kuykendall         Williams,  Miss. 

Edwards,  Calif.  Long.  La. 

Ford.  McMillan 

William  D.  Pool 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  414 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL  EDU- 
CATION OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR— PERMISSION 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURrNQ  GENERAL 
DEBATE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection , 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

anr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  411  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  411 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  tot  the  consideration  ol  the  bill  (HJl. 
6404)  to  amend  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  to  make  changes  and  Im- 
provements In  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  ShaU  be  confined  to  the  bin 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  bill  ShaU  be  read  for  amendment  imder 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rtae  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  and  to  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  411 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
for  consideration  of  HJl.  5404,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  to  make  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5404  Is  to  facilitate 
the  mission  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  by  creating  much-needed  re- 
forms in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Foundation  and  its  governing  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 
The  bill  is  directed  to  four  major  goals: 
First,  giving  new  emphasis  to  the 
Foundation's  basic  missions  and  effect  to 
the  severfil  reorganization  plans  In  re- 
gard thereto; 

Second,  strengthening  and  adding  to 
the  functions  of  the  National  Science 
Board; 

Third,  unifying  and  augmenting  the 
operational  authority  of  the  Foundation's 
Director;  and 

Fourth,  modifying  and  streamlining 
the  Foundation's  organization  and  struc- 
ture. 

In  order  to  facilitate  information  on 
where  Federal  research  money  goes,  one 
of  the  new  tasks  given  National  Science 
Foundation  is  that  of  keeping  tabs  on 
the  peregrinations  of  such  funds.  This 
requirement  is  intended  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Congress  or  the  executive  branch 
to  find  out  quickly  how  much  Federal 
research  money  finds  its  way  to  what 
educational  institution,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, or  private  contractor — and 
from  what  agencies.    The  task  is  a  com- 


plicated one  and  the  program  will  take 
time  to  set  up  and  become  operative. 

The  enactment  of  HJl.  5404  will  result 
in  some  budgetary  increase.  This  WHnes 
about  through  the  addition  of  certain 
new  responsibilities  and  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Foimdation.  It  is  possible 
only  to  estimate  additional  costs  and 
the  best  present  estimate  suggests  an 
additional  minimum  annual  cost  of  $3.1 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  brings  back 
to  me  stimulating  memories  of  the  time 
during  the  war  when  we  first  set  up  a 
research  facility  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  forward  more  successfully  the 
war  in  which  we  were  then  engaged. 
Then  I  recall  the  splendid  ccmtributlon 
made  to  our  country's  cause  by  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  who  was  the  head  of  that 
research  institution  which  was  set  up 
by  the  Government  during  the  war  days. 
The  Institution  proved  so  valuable  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  Dr.  Bush  was  re- 
quested to  make  recommendation  as  to 
our  country's  setting  up  a  permanent 
science  foundation  or  science  institu- 
tion or  science  agency  of  some  sort, 
which  could  advance  the  scientific  in- 
terests of  our  coxmtry  and  our  pec^le. 
There  were  many  bills  introduced  on  the 
subject.  One  was  introduced  in  July 
1945  by  the  able  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills], 
with  the  able  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

Four  days  later  Senator  Johnson,  of 
Colorado,  Senator  Kllgore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  Introduced  another  bill  to 
Initiate  such  an  Institution  Into  the 
structure  of  our  Government.  Over  the 
years,  many  proposals  have  been  made 
and  hearings  have  been  conducted,  and 
much  time  has  been  given  by  both 
Houses  to  this  vital  subject. 

Finally,  the  Instltuticm  which  has  be- 
come known  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  euid  its  governing  National 
Science  Board,  came  into  being. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions made  to  our  country  has  been  made 
by  the  National  Science  Board  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  HJR.  5404 
Is  a  revision  of  the  older  law  In  order 
to  make  more  effective  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest in  this  reorganization  proposal. 

As  the  Members  will  hear  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Connects 
4cut  [Mr.  Daddariq],  is  the  author  of 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  this  bill  in  a 
little  while,  on  this  bill  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  has  been  put  upon  Increasing 
the  policymaking  authority  of  the  Na- 
tlontd  Science  Board,  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  Board  operates  has  been  im- 
proved BO  that  the  Board  can  more  ef- 
fectively carry  out  its  important  func- 
tions. 

I  hope  our  Government,  both  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches,  may  call 
upcm.  this  distinguished  Board  more  In 
the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past  to 
advise  and  assist  our  country  In  meeting 
the  scientific  challenges  of  this  tech- 
nological age.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
make  it  possible  for  this  eminent  Board 
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to  render  even  greater  service  to  the  Na- 
tion in  the  future  than  it  has  In  the  past. 

On  last  Friday  evening,  in  Miami,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  guest  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  aWe  President  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  Dr.  Henry  King 
Stanford,  and  his  lovely  wife.  In  honor 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Science 
Board  and  theh-  beautiful  wives,  where 
I  met  many  of  these  eminent  gentle- 
men, some  of  whom  are  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners. It  was  really  a  stimulating  ex- 
pedience. Fortunate  is  our  country  that 
we  have  such  eminent  men  so  completely 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  our  national 
Interest  as  are  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 

I  hope  House  Resolution  411  will  be 
adopted  in  order  that  H.R.  5404  may  be 
considered,  and  I  hope  speedily  enacted 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yl6ld  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  appreciate  his 
opening  statement. 

1  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  explain 
to  the  House  why  in  line  7,  page  1.  House 
Resolution  411,  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  are  waived  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  ask  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI, 
if  he  will  make  the  response  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  I  yield  to 
him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  on  page  17,  line  12,  section  (g) . 
there  is  reference  to  the  transfer  of  f imds 
from  one  department  to  another. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  original 
legislation.  It  Is  existing  law.  It  is  not 
language  with  which  we  have  tampered, 
or  amended,  in  any  way.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  even 
though  such  was  the  case,  although  we 
had  not  amended  that  particular  section, 
this  same  section  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  Therefore,  since  we  have 
not,  in  fact,  amended  it,  since  the  Con- 
gress some  17  years  back  acted  on  the 
subject,  we  have  asked  this  provision  of 
the  rule  so  that  we  need  not  have  Uiat 
point  raised. 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement.  Certainly 
the  paragraph  is  clear,  and  certainly  It 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  were 
it  not  waived  in  the  "nile,"  in  this  par- 
ticular body  of  the  Congress. 

If  the  gentleman  would  explain  fur- 
ther, h£is  it  been  the  practice  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  transfer 
such  fimds  from  other  agencies  for  its 
own  use?  I  am  particularly  Interested  in 
paragraph  (g)  starting  on  line  12,  page 
17  of  the  bill,  vis-a-vls  the  development 
under  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation 
act  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
wherein  we  have  seen  superstructures  of 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency,  and  others  evolve, 
over  and  above  the  three  constitutionally 
authorized  military  services. 


Would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  please  advise  as  to 
whether  there  has  Jaeen  in  the  past  or 
whether  there  Is  any  intention  at  this 
time  to  make  allowable  under  this  para- 
graph the  transfer  of  funds  to  build  any 
"superagencies"  over  and  above  those 
authorized  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  1  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that. the  transfers  have  been 
minimal  and  routine,  the  normal  ex- 
changes which  have  gone  on  between 
agencies.  There  has  been  no  such  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  my  understanding 
that  there  would  be.  It  would  be  one  of 
the  intentions  of  our  committee,  which 
does  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  watch 
carefully  to  see  that  that  does  not  occur. 

Mr.  HALL.  Again  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  Have  those 
transfers  of  funds  without  reference 
back  to  the  committee  or  to  the  Congress, 
been  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search. In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  They  have  been  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  funda- 
mental objectives  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  properly  constituted  under 
the  legislation,  as  worded  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  answer  positively  or  nega- 
tively my  question? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  say  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HALL.  They  are  primarily  for 
research  investigations  under  the  overall 
mission  and  objectives  of  the  National 
Science  FVjundation? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  yield  further,  the  answer  Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  final  question. 
Does  either  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  PepperI,  or  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Daodasio],  who  is  handling  the 
bill  for  the  subcommittee,  agree  with  me 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  reprograming  In 
the  Department  of  Defense,  this  transfer 
of  funds  within  inner  agencies  without 
coming  bark  to  the  Congress  does  in  fact 
relegate  to  the  executive  branch  some  of 
the  authority  constitutionally  provided 
to  the  elected  Members  of  the  legislative 
body? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  answer  that  question  by 
saying  I  agree  that  this  is  a  possibility. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  call  to  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  that  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics over  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  a  legislative  Jurisdiction.  The 
question.  It  would  seem  to  me.  would 
be  more  appropriate  at  the  time  this 
matter  comes  up  for  appropriation,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  funds  for  other 
purposes  would  then  be  under  review. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  aimed, 
through  its  amendments,  to  strengthen 
the  structure  and  management  pro- 
cedures and  administrative  procedures  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
does  not  In  fact  involve  any  funding  at 
aU. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


I  know  well  the  difference  between  a 
legislative  committee  and  an  operational 
committee  of  the  House. 

•Mr.  DADDARIO.    I  understand. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  also  know  well  that— 1 
get  a  like  statement  when  the  appropria- 
,tion  bill  is  before  this  body — that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  considers 
only  those  things  "authorized"  by  the 
will  of  the  House  in  response  to  the 
legislative  committee.  To  me  this  is  the 
"old  refrain." 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me  further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  will. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  Uke  to  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  does  not 
have  authorization  control  over  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  and  it  has 
never  had.  Therefore,  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings each  year  on  the  budget,  in- 
volving the  items  which  the  National 
Science  Foundation  comes  before  the 
Congress  to  support,  is  argued  out  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  do 
not  have  and  we  never  have  had  such 
authorization  authority. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  but  that  your  distinguished  com- 
mittee should  have  on  a  line  item  basis 
an  analysis  each  year,  but  that  is  an- 
other subject,  and  the  gentleman  has 
been  most  generous  in  yielding  to  me.  I 
want  to  say  I  am  most  strongly  opposed 
to  this  paragraph  (g).  The  waiver  of 
all  points  of  order  makes  such  considera- 
tion out  of  order  regarding  the  individ- 
ual prerogatives  of  the  Members,  and 
without  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  in  such  a  procedure.  But  I  shall 
not  proceed  further  at  this  time,  having 
established  the  record.  I  do  understand 
from  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  erudite  replies  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subconmilttee,  that  this  was 
a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Parliamentarian  in  order 
to  protect  clause  (g)  of  this  imrticular 
bill  and  it  was  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  was  for  that  piir- 
pose  only. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Before  yielding,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  in  the 
warmest  way  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daodario] 
for  what  he  has  contributed  to  our  coun- 
try in  the  long  and  diligent  research  that 
he  has  done  with  respect  to  this  bill  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  bringing  this  bill 
as  its  author  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Termessee  (Mr.  QniLLKifl. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  411 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  Hil.  5404. 

The  purpose  of  H  H.  5404  is  to  amend 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  to 
modernize  its  organizational  structure 
and  its  operation.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously  and  without 
amendment. 


The  committee  report  explains  the 
long  hearings  and  investigation  of  this 
matter  conducted  by  its  subcommittee 
beginning  in  1965.  The  results  of  this 
work  were  embodied  in  H.R.  14838  which 
passed  the  House  last  year  but  did  not 
pass  the  Senate  prior  to  adjourmnent. 
H.R.  5404  is  all  but  identical  to  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  aim  of  the  legislation  is  to  tighten 
up  the  operation  of  the  Foundation  by. 
first,  increasing  the  authority  of  the  EH- 
rector;  second,  streamlining  Its  organi- 
zational structure;  and  third,  giving  re- 
newed emphasis  to  its  prime  purpose  of 
basic  scientific  research. 

The  committee  report  Indicates  that 
while  the  bill  will  necessarily  result  in 
some  budgetary  Increases  for  the  Foun- 
dation, it  carmot  do  more  than  roughly 
estimate  such  costs  at  this  time.  Its 
estimate  is  $3.1  million  more  annually. 

I>epartmental  support  for  the  bill  is 
Indicated  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
PtjltonI. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  are  in  this  discussion 
I  might  as  well  follow  up  my  points  on 
those  particular  factors.  The  point  of 
this  bill  is  it  is  a  continuing  authoriza- 
tion which  then  eliminates  any  legisla- 
tive committee  looking  annually  Into  the 
budget  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  National  Science  Foundation 
simply  gets  appropriations  so  that  there 
Is  no  aimual  review  and  balancing  of  the 
science  and  research  programs,  nor  of 
the  grants  nor  of  the  proposals.  I  have 
long  opposed  this  and  feel  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  authorization  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  recollection  is  that 
while  the  National  Science  Foundation 
was  commenced  upon  a  budget  request 
of  $475,000  in  fiscal  year  1951,  it  received 
$225,000  for  that  fiscal  year  in  annual 
appropriations. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fiscal  year  1967 
the  budget  request  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  $525  million  and 
the  appropriation  was  $479,999,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
there  Is  another  request  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1968  of  $525  million. 

The  fiscal  record  Is  as  follows: 


Fiscal  yew 

BuOeet 
requests 

Appropriations 

IMl 

$475,000 

i4.ooaooo 

15,000.000 

15,000.000 

14.000.000 

20.000.000 

41,300.000 

M,  000.000 

140.000,000 

1(10.300. 000 

190.000.000 

27,5. 000. 000 

35S.000.000 

S89.000.000 

4*7.700.000 

330.000.000 

fi2S.000.000 

$225  000 

1M2...              

3  500  000 

1453 

4  750  000 

1954 .: 

8,000.000 
13, 250. 000 
16.000  000 

itjis                

i»«i :::" 

1957 "" 

l«,«  .           "^      

i«» ™i™::" 

IMG.  ... 

40. 000. 000 

40.000.000 

130. 000. 000 

152.773.000 

i9ei. 

175  800  000 

iwe...    

263  2,50.000 

iw :::: 

i9«4. 

322.  600.  000 
353, 200, 000 
4201400.000 
479,000.000 
479.909.000 

IMl...         

1886 

19«7 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  half  bUUon  dollars  is 
^  large  not  to  have  thess  programs 


looked  at  annually  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Hoiase  of  Representatives. 
That  legislative  committee  would  be,  of 
course,  the  House  Conunittee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  point  is  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  like  the  emphasis  con- 
tained in  this  bill  upon  the  social  sci- 
ences. I  say  this  because  in  my  opinion 
this  emphasis  does  not  represent  the 
physical  sciences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  estimation  and 
opinion,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion should  emphasize  basic  research  in 
the  physical  sciences  and  should  stay  out 
of  these  fields  of  the  social  sciences,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
contemporary  dispute  involved  therein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  "basic  re- 
search in  the  physical  sciences,"  I  mean 
basic  research,  and  it  should  not  go  Into 
applied  research  due  to  the  fact  that  that 
venture  gets  into  various  programs  and 
missions  otherwise  Involved.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  endeavor  also  repre- 
sents a  pretty  good  barrel  of  worms. 
Those  programs  should  come  under  the 
various  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions. 

One  other  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill.  If  adopted,  would 
grant  too  much  authority  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
I  know  the  gentleman,  and  he  is  a  very 
fine  person.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
this  type  of  authority  should  be  given 
to  any  one  person. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this  and  I  refer  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  provision 
providing  for  the  power  of  the  Director. 
These  provisions  appear  under  section 
5(e)  of  the  bill  wherein  there  is  stated: 

The  Director  shall  not  make  any  contract, 
grant,  or  other  arrangement  pursuant  to 
section  11(c)  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Board  if  such  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement  Involves  a  new  type  of  program, 
or  Involves  a  total  commitment  of  over  $2.- 
000.000,  or  over  $500,000  In  any  one  year,  •  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  putting  that  in  the  con- 
verse. It  means  that  the  Director  can 
make  total  commitments,  on  his  own, 
without  prior  Board  approval,  of  up  to 
$2  million.  likewise,  he  can  make  prior 
commitments  of  $500,000  in  any  one  year 
without  prior  Board  approval.  That 
means  without  even  their  consent,  but 
based  upon  the  fact  that  they  may  find 
out  about  it  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  point 
that  is  not  clear  to  me  which  appears  on 
line  5.  page  10.  wherein  there  is  stated: 

•  •  •  or  a  commitment  of  such  other 
amount  or  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
other  conditions  as  the  Board  In  Its  discre- 
tion may  determine  and  pubUab  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  1  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  when 
I  complete  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  language  represents 
an  indefinite  statement,  and  represents 
the  enactment  of  authority,  upon  which 
I  see  no  limitation,  so  long  as  the  Board 
determines  and  publishes  the  informa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  like  the  provision 
to  the  effect  that  the  Foundation  itself 
shall  not  operate  any  laboratories  or 
pilot  plants.  However,  I  am  amazed 
when  I  ree  the  grants  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  to  see  certain 
colleges  and  universities,  all  of  a  sudden 
have  dropped  into  their  aprons  and  re- 
ceiving a  $2  million  commitment  for  a 
building — based  upon  the  choice  of  the 
Director  himself.  In  my  opinion  that  Is 
wrong. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  let  me  finish  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  I  favor  the 
legislation  as  bringing  up  to  date  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  because  I 
do  agree  with  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  and  likewise  the  pre- 
vious subcommittee  that  had  felt  NSP 
needed  to  be  brought  up  into  the  current 
level  of  scientific  activity.  There  had 
been  a  previous  report  that  was  critical 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and 
I  agree  with  it  also  . 

But  I  must  say  that  unless  we  look  to 
see  that  there  is  no  overlapping  we  SLre 
wasting  money. 

For  example,  on  moving  into  the  field 
of  the  social  sciences  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  that  fits  in  with  the  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Are  they  not 
moving  into  that  field  also?  Likewise, 
the  great  agencies,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  are 
helping  universities;  they  are  building 
scientific  buildings.  Ilie  question  is.  is 
there  correlation  and  should  this  all  be 
put  under  one  agency  rather  than  divided 
upimdertwo? 

One  other  thing  is  we  have  the  present 
Science  Advisor.  We  also  have  the  Vice 
President,  who  has  charge  of  the  Na- 
tional Space  Cotmcll.  And  there  Is  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology;  also 
there  is  the  Federal  Coimcil  on  Science 
and  Technology.  How  do  these  things 
all  fit  in?  Are  we  getting  overlapping? 
Are  we  getting  many  layers  of  scientific 
approach  from  many  directions?  Then 
when  we  see  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  likewise  call- 
ing on  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  projects  within  their  fields — ^not  only 
in  this  country,  but  abroad,  not  only  In 
security,  but  in  cooperation  in  foreign 
policy,  are  we  there  getting  overlapping? 

When  we  find  that  the  VB.  foreign  aid 
program  has  similar  projects  along  these 
lines,  even  helping  schools  abroad,  are 
we  there  competing  with  the  U.S.  agency 
called  AID? 

I  would  like  these  questions  answered. 

I  finish  by  saying  I  certainly  think  the 
bill  should  be  passed.  Although  it  does 
amount  to  $3.1  million  in  additional  ex- 
penditures, nevertheless  they  are  budg- 
eted. And  when  we  have  over  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  expenditures  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation  annually 
we  certainly  can  afford  the  $3.1  million, 
in  order  to  revise  the  structure  and 
organization  of  the  Nfttional  Science 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DaddarioI. 
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Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  words  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  LMr. 
Fulton],  who  Is  a  senior  member  of  the 
fCommlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
and  who  has  attended  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  occasion. 

I  believe  that  he  already — even  though 
he  has  put  out  some  of  these  questions — 
Is  satisfied  that  our  recommendations  are 
proper. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  fsi- 
Tor  the  recommendations,  but  I  put  more 
emphasis  on  them. 

. .  Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  touch  on  one  point  that  was  made 
at  the  time  I  rose  and  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield.  That  was  when  the 
gentleman  was  referring  to  the  limita- 
tions cm  the  Director  of  $2  million,  or 
where  total  commitments  are  over  $500.- 

000  for  any  one  ytai. 

On  that  particular  point,  the  Science 
Board  has  over  the  years  already  au- 
thorized and  delegated  to  the  Director 
this  authority. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  doing  Is  to 
allow  the  Director  to  be  a  proper  man- 
ager or  a  proper  administrator  and  to 
put  into  legislation  those  things  that 
already  exist.  This  is  normal  evolution 
or  process  In  the  development  of  an 
agency.  Rather  than  allow  him  excess 
latitude  this  restricts  the  authority  al- 
ready given  from  being  more  elastic  and 
more  flexible  upward  so  that  in  years 
to  come  we  will  not  be  talking  about  fig- 
ures In  greater  amounts  than  |2  million. 
These  are  proper  limitations. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    When 

1  see  National  Science  Foundation  grants 
for  a  $2  million  building  for  a  particular 
college  or  university,  I  wonder  whether 
there  has  been  adequate  correlation  with 
other  programs  and  other  agencies.  Or 
Is  this  being  given  on  a  basis  tiist  is 
casual  by  the  director?  What  kind  of  a 
backup  does  he  have  for  this?  Because 
I  Just  read  about  It.  I  look  over  the  Na- 
tional Science  grants  and  contracts  here 
and  I  find,  I  think,  in  the  recent  past 
several  $2  million  laboratory  buildings. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  socisil  science 
building  was  for  one  college  in  amount. 
That  raises  to  me  the  Question  whether 
this  Congress  and  this  House  should  not 
have  these  brought  up  and  authorized  in 
legislation  before  the  commitment  Is 
nuMle.  Then,  of  course,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  to  live  up  to  It — 
because  we  have  the  provisions  hei^  that 
N8F  la  relieved  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  also.  I  believe,  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes — 
first,  they  do  not  have  to  advertise  for 
bids  for  these  buildings  and,  second, 
they  can  pay  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
before  the  performance.  You  see  when 
payment  is  made  before  performance 
and  on  top  of  It  there  is  waived  perform- 
ance or  other  bonds,  you  do  not  even  have 
any  of  these  protections  when  you  are 
buUdlng  any  building. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.'  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man taking  the  additional  minute  of  time 
to  yield  to  me.  I  simply  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  a  delving  and 


well-portrayed  statement  of  some  of  the 
problems  in  this  bill  and  In  this  com- 
mittee report. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  the  gentleman 
ruined  it  all.  In  the  end  in  my  opinion, 
by  saying  that  he  Is  still  for  the  bWl — 
but  again  portraying  weU  why  it  la  so. 
But  does  the  gentleman  not  also  agree 
with  me  that  If  the  Secretary  of  State 
so  requests,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Is  directed  and  authorized  to  sup- 
port scientific  activities  on  an  Interna- 
tional basis  based  on  the  Secretary  of 
State's  foreign  policy?  This  not  only 
relegates  the  authority  of  Congress  for 
line  item  review — and  not  only  In- 
structs—I  believe  the  word  is  "enjoins"— 
the  Director  without  reference  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  to  support  social 
sciences  up  to  $2  million  In  any  one  area, 
but  It  becomes  an  agency  of  foreign  aid 
as  well^ 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
say  In  answer  to  that,  the  Director  him- 
self can  go  lip  to  $2  million  on  any  one 
project  and  up  to  $500,000  in  1  year 
without  the  Board  acting.  Before  they 
act,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  asks  for  co- 
operation on  foreign  policy,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  give  it,  and 
there  Is  no  limit  of  authorization.  So 
that  really  the  limits  we  see  in  author- 
izations are  simply  those  on  the  Director 
and  not  on  the  Board.  So  you  are 
exactly  correct  on  that  end  of  It,  that  the 
authorization  is  general  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
calls  on  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  work  or  for  projects  or  for  coopera- 
tion on  foreign  projects,  which  may 
either  be  for  security  and  defense  of  the 
United  States  or  for  our  cooperation  on 
international  XJS.  policy  abroad. 

Mr.  HALL.  Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  and  I  hope  in 
line  with  what  he  has  said  amends  the 
bill  accordingly^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gNitleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  PEIPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  no  further 
requests  for  time,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  (m 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  5404)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
to  make  changes  and  Improvements  in 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER    Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 
The  motion  was  eigreed  to. 

m  THX  coMKrnxE  or  thx  wbou 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  5404,  with  Mr. 
Hann A  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
geatleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
DARiol  will  be  reco^ilzed  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr,  Fulton]  will  be  recognised  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

The  legislation  before  us,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  is  comparable,  with 
minor  exceptions,  to  the  bill  which  this 
House  passed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  cm  July  18  of  last  year,  a  bill  by  the 
designation  of  HM.  14838. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  as 
much  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  he  may 
require  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mn.LKR]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  one  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  streamline 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  critical  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  President  John- 
son forwarded  to  this  body  the  16th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Foundation.  As  he 
did  so  the  President  made  this  comment: 

The  National  Science  Foundation  U  eo- 
tnisted,  more  than  any  other  single  natlonil 
Institution,  with  the  reeponslbUlty  to  ex- 
pand our  reservoir  of  basic  knowledge 
through  research,  and  to  promote  ezcelleoce 
In  our  scientific  education.  It  Is  doing  thla 
Job  admirably,  as  the  attached  report  shom. 
It  must — and  wlU — do  even  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  scarcely  over- 
emphasize the  value  of  basic  research  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  Is  all  encompassing  and  totally 
necessary.  Without  it,  we  would  be  Just 
another  sovereignty  listed  on  the  roster 
of  nations.    With  it,  we  are  paramount. 

I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  natural 
penchant  of  all  of  us  laymen  to  ask  the 
question — whenever  we  embark  upon  « 
research  project — what  good  Is  It? 
What  Is  In  It  for  me?  What  Is  in  It  for 
the  taxpayer? 

And  these  are  good  questions.  We 
should  ask  them. 

By  this  time,  however,  it  must  be  clear 
to  all  of  us  that  we  caimot  stop  or  slow 
down  our  efforts  always  to  acquire  more 
fundamental  knowledge — whether  or  not 
we  can  foresee  precisely  the  use  to  which 
this  knowledge  can  be  put. 

For  without  basic  understanding  and 
a  continuing  accimiulation  of  natural 
truth — we  carmot  have  applied  science, 
we  cannot  have  development,  we  cannot 
have  progress. 

If  we  are  to  Improve  the  welfare  oi 
our  people — their  health,  their  educa- 
tion, their  standard  of  living,  their  us^ 
fulness,  their  security — we  must  have  the 
tools  to  work  with.  Basic  research  gives 
us  these  tools.  And,  to  a  great  extent 
the  quality  of  basic  research  in  Ameriw 
has  come  to  depend  upon  the  suppon 


given  it  by  the  National  Sclenoe  Founda- 
tion. 

We  all  want — and  we  constantly  cry 
for — the  benefits  of  new  technology.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  without  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  nature— there 
is  no  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foundation  does 
not  operate  any  laboratories  or  research 
projects  of  its  own.  All  of  its  funds  are 
put  to  use  through  nongovernment  insti- 
tutions—universities, colleges,  schools, 
nonprofit  institutions,  and  occasionally 
parts  of  iiuiustry.  It  is  no  great  bureauc- 
racy with  a  long  Govenunent  p^rtoll. 
It  Is  a  relatively  small  imdertaking  in  the 
present  scheme  of  Federal  affairs.  But 
It  is  crucial  to  the  well-being  of  our 
academic  and  scientific  communities. 

We  should  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  Foundation  functioning 
smoothly  and  efficiently — and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

In  clofidng,  Mr.  Chairman,'  let  me 
express  my  conviction  that  pbe  United 
States  is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
services  of  Dr.  Leland  Hawdi*th  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Foundation  and  Dr.  Philip 
Handler  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Science  Board.  The  contributions  of 
these  talented  men  and  their  staffs  merits 
the  warm  thanks  of  Congress  and  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  for  the 
remarks  he  has  made  in  pointing  out  the 
importance  he  attaches  to  the  recom- 
mendations made  here. 

I  do  believe  it  Is  Important  we  recog- 
nize here  in  the  House  that  the  changes 
which  are  being  offered  are  changes 
which  emanate  and  initiate  here  in  the 
House.  The  Impetus  comes  from  us,  and 
the  recommendations  are  not  those 
which  are  summarily  sent  to  us  by  the 
executive  branch.  The  recommenda- 
tions Initiating  in  that  way  have  en- 
tailed on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  especially 
its  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development,  a  lor;g  period  of  activ- 
ity. The  committee  Informed  itself  first 
of  all  by  asking  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  an  intensive  history  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  This 
was  used  as  the  basis  upon  which  we 
could  prepare  ourselves  for  the  testimony 
which  would  be  offered.  Having  done 
that,  we  proceeded  over  a  long  period  of 
time  with  some  40  witnesses  from  Inside 
and  outside  the  Government,  who  ap- 
peared before  us  and  gave  us  the  bene- 
flt  of  their  wisdom,  advice,  and  experi- 
ence. 

I  believe  that  the  House  last  year, 
when  it  acted  without  dissent  on  this 
particular  legislation,  did,  In  fact,  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  bring  the  National 
Science  Foundation  up  to  date.  I  would 
like  then  to  review  as  quickly  as  I  can 
some  of  the  important  points  which  may 
concern  us  and  which  need  to  be  and 
deserve  to  be  touched  upon. 

The  bill  Is  directed  to  fcmr  major  goais. 
™rst,  giving  new  emphasis  to  the  Foun- 


dation's basic  missions  and  effect  to  the 
several  reorganization  plans  in  regard 
thereto,  especially  the  reorganization 
plans  Nos.  2  and  5,  which  are  already 
in  effect  and  which  this  legislation  in- 
corporates so  that  there  will  be  no  mls- 
imderstandlng  as  to  the  effect  of  those 
plans — and  so  there  can  be  located  in 
one  place  all  of  the  legislation  which  af- 
fects the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Second,  strengthening  and  adding  to 
the  fimctlons  of  the  National  Science 
Board.  I  believe  it  is  important  here, 
since  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  has  raised  this  point,  to 
point  out  that  the  Board  Is  ru>t  a  boiard 
in  the  sense  we  ordinarily  understand — 
full-time,  supervising,  overseeing  kinds  of 
boards — but  rather  a  part-time  policy 
board  which  meets  only  on  occasion,  once 
a  month  or  ao.  Nor  is  it  a  board  which 
should  be  involved  on  a  continuous  basis 
with  SMlmlnlstrative  and  operational 
matters,  but,  rather  that  it  should  give 
Its  advice  from  a  policy  point  of  view. 

Over  the  course  of  time  the  history  of 
the  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundatl(xi  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  that  Board  must  delegate  its  au- 
thority to  the  Director  so  that  he  can 
properly,  as  an  agency  head,  do  his  Job. 

It  Is  for  that  purpose,  recognizing  what 
has  happened  over  the  course  of  time, 
that  this  recommendation  was  made. 

Third,  unifying  and  augmenting  the 
operations^  authority  of  the  Founda- 
tion's Director.  This  ties  in  with  the 
above  point 

Fourth,  modifying  and  streamlining 
the  Foundation's  organization  and  stmc- 
ture. 

The  changes  in  existing  law  which  we 
have  made  in  order  to  carry  out  these  ob- 
jectives are  outlined  beginning  on  page 
17  of  the  report.  House  Report  No.  34.  I 
should  like  to  highlight  some  of  these 
changes. 

First,  support  for  applied  research  is 
authorized,  but  it  is  important  that  this 
Is  made  permissive  and  It  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Director. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  explred. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

This  gives  the  Director  an  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  those  areas  of  op- 
portunity which  sometimes  show  them- 
selves during  tlie  course  of  basic  re- 
search. This  is  Important  to  refer  to, 
because  he  does  not  at  this  time  have 
such  authority. 

Second,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  presently  required  to  collect  and 
collate  data  on  national  scientific  tech- 
nical resources.  The  bill  would  have  ^e 
Foundation  analjrze  and  interpret  that 
data  as  well.  This  is  most  important, 
in  my  opiiUon.  It  is  an  essential  input 
to  the  decisionmaking  process  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Scientific  Offices  of 
the  President,  iiartlcularly  as  science 
and  technology  more  and  more  become 
critical  links  In  the  chain  of  national 
well-being. 

Third,  in  order  to  facilitate  informa- 
tion on  where  Federal  research  money 
goes — and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  should  pay  particular  at- 
tention  to   this — the   National  Science 


Foundation  is  to  be  given  a  new  task 
of  keeping  tabs  on  such  funds.  This 
requirement  is  intended  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  to  find  out  quickly  how  much 
Federal  research  money  finds  its  way  to 
what  educational  institutions,  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  private  contractors,  and 
from  what  agencies. 

Fourth,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
quests It,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  to  be  authorized  to  undertake  the 
8UiH>ort  of  scientific  activities  relating  to 
international  co(HJeration  on  foreign 
policy.  National  objectives  abroad  may 
thus  be  supported  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director  but  with  the  concurreiwe  of 
the  State  Department  suid  utilizing  funds 
available  to  either.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  National  Science  Foundai- 
tion  shoiild  Involve  Itself  in  a  whole  mmi- 
tltude  of  foreign  activities.  What  we 
were  trying  to  do  here  is  to  bridge  a  gap 
which  presently  exists,  which  does  not 
allow  the  State  Department  to  c<Mne  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  use 
some  highly  qualified  people  who  could 
for  a  period  of  time  serve  as  scleiKe  ad- 
visors in  some  of  our  foreign  posts. 

We  have  found  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  best  qual- 
ified men  for  these  purposes,  and  it  was 
felt  that  there  could  be  worked  out  an 
arrangement  so  that  a  man's  career 
would  not  be  Interrupted,  that  he  could 
from  time  to  time  go  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  serve  as  a  science 
advisor  and  then  come  back  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  We  believe 
this  would  be  to  the  betterment  of  both, 
allowing  greater  fiexlbllity  arid  allowing 
an  opportunity  to  use  yoxmg,  active,  ag- 
gressive men  In  these  Important  posi- 
tions. 

The  Foundation  is  enjoined  in  this  blB 
to  give  support  to  the  .social  as  well  as 
the  physical  sciences,  "the  authority  for 
such  support — and  this  Is  extremely  im- 
portant— already  exists  in  the  present 
language  of  the  bill  under  the  term 
"other  sciences,"  but  the  bill  spells  it 
out  more  specifically  by  way  of  emphasis. 
The  fact  remains  that  during  the  appro- 
priation processes  over  the  course  of  time 
the  Congress  Itself  has  found  it  necessary 
tjo  advise  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  support  work  in  the  social  self 
ences;  There  has  been  some  work  going 
on  in  the  social  sciences  now  since  1963. 
All  that  this  does  is  to  accent  a  pres- 
ently existing  situation  and  to  recognize 
that  the  social  sciences  and  research  in 
them  is  an  important  facet  pf  develop- 
ment in  the  sciences.  .  ' ,' 

Mr.  PULTON,  of  Permsylvanla.  'Mt. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  wlU  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  as  soon  as  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  go  through  these  points. 

Sixth,  requirements  for  an  annual  re- 
port of  the  Foundation  have  been  altered 
to  place  this  responsibility  with  the  Di- 
rector rather  than  the  Board.  The  fact 
again  is  that  we  found  this  is  what  was 
happening  and  that  the  Board  has  al- 
ready delegated  this  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlesoan  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 
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We  found  that  this  was  a  proper  dele- 
gation of  authority  and  was  supported  by 
the  evidence,  so  we  Incorporated  It  In  the 
bill  to  bring  the  situation  up  to  the  real 
position. 

The  bill  also  would  remove  one  of  the 
Foundation's  functions.  This  is  section 
14  of  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
curr^it  act  which  was  amended  in  1958 
to  give  the  Foundation  responsibility  for 
research,  basic  and  applied,  on  weather 
modification.  This  bill  rei>eals  section 
14  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  funda- 
mental reason  is  that  we  believe  once  the 
National  Science  Foundation  gets  to  the 
point  where  there  is  applied  feasibility 
in  a  program  and  where  there  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  use  It,  this  should  normally 
be  transferred  out  of  the  Foundation. 
Its  Job  is  basic  research  and  we  should 
place  development  woAs  In  one  of  the 
operating  agencies. 

We  ask  that  qualifications  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  be  given  wider  latitude. 

We  also  felt  the  Board  should  be  made 
primarily  responsible  for  establishing 
and  overseeing  the  policies  of  the  Potm- 
datlon  and  as  a  result  relieve  it  of  oper- 
ational duties.  This  gets  us  into  that 
point  of  the  limitations  of  what  the  di- 
rector can  and  cannot  do,  that  being  a 
management  procedure  already  In  exist- 
ence and  one  which  we  believe  was  well 
founded  and  should  be  supported  by  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  fact 
that  this  eliminates  the  problems  which 
might  exist  through  the  development  of 
Reorganization  Plans  No  2  and  5. 

Another  Important  point  and  one 
which  has  been  floating  around  the  Con- 
gress for  a  long  period  of  time  Is  the  need 
for  us  to  know  better  what  the  situation 
Is  Insofar  as  scientific  accomplishments 
and  needs  In  this  country  are  concerned. 
This  Is  a  major  responslbilty  we  give  to 
the  Board.  The  Board  will  render  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
statiis  and  health  of  the  sciences  and  its 
various  disciplines.  The  committee  be- 
lieves such  a  report  would  be  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  Congress  In  Its  delibera- 
tions on  policy  matters  which  depend  or 
impinge  upon  science  or  technology. 

To  assist  the  Board  in  its  new  task 
the  bill  provides  for  a  small  professional 
staff  to  be  made  available  to  the  Board 
at  Its  discretion. 

All  authority  relegated  to  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  Foundation  Is 
vested  in  the  Director.  This  proposal  la 
intended  to  Increase  the  administrative 
stature  of  the  Director  and  give  him  the 
authority  and  flexibility  which  he  needs 
for  fast  said  efdclent  decisions  and  cut 
down  on  redtape.  He  Is  given  spedflc 
statutory  authority  to  delegate  such  of 
his  duties  and  powers  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  authority  in  fact  has  al- 
ready been  extended  to  the  Director 
through  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5,  and 
this  legislation  merely  incorporates  It. 

While  the  Director  Is  given  operational 
authority  over  the  affairs  of  the  Foun- 
dation as  (fistlngulshed  from  the  policy- 
making function  of  the  Board,  it  Is  rec- 
ognized that  the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation,  and  the  rela- 
tive magnitude  of  the  resources  to  be 
assigned  thereto,  transcends  the  bound- 


ary between  operations  and  policy,  and 
Involves  an  element  of  each.  Conse- 
quently, the  bill  provides  that; 

TUe  formulation  of  programs  la  con- 
formance with  tbe  policies  of  the  Foiuida- 
tlon  shall  be  carried  out  by  tbe  Director  In 
consultation  with  the  Board. 

The  bill  also  places  a  limitation  upon 
the  Director  with  regard  to  making 
grants,  contracts,  et  cetera,  with  other 
organizations  or  persons.  If  the  grant 
or  contract  in  question  involves  a  new 
tjrpe  of  program  or  an  annual  commit- 
ment of  over  $500,000  or  a  totad  commit- 
ment over  $2  million,  prior  apporval  of 
the  Board  must  be  obtained — subject,  of 
course,  to  such  waiver  as  the  Board  may 
promulgate,  from  time  to  time. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  view 
that  the  Foundation  deserves,  and  should 
be  accorded,  a  top-level  role  in  the  Fed- 
eral scientific  structure,  the  bill  ele- 
vates the  Director  from  level  m  to  level 
n  of  the  executive  schedule  pay  rates. 

For  the  same  reasons  as  set  out  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  the  bill  elevates  the 
NSF  Deputy  Director  from  level  V  to 
level  m. 

The  bill  further  provides  the  Director 
with  four  Assistant  Directors  who  are 
deemed  essential  if  the  Foundation  Is 
going  to  have  the  supply  and  caliber  of 
help  necessary  to  do  its  Job  in  the  futiu^. 

Rather  than  stipulate  the  Foimda- 
tion's  internal  structure  around  par- 
ticular branches  of  science  as  does  pres- 
ent law.  the  bill  leaves  such  organiza- 
tion to  the  Director.  This  Is  necessary 
in  the  modem  fiuld  world  of  science  and 
technology  where  an  Important  preroga- 
tive of  chief  executives  is  flexibility  of 
operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  C<mnecticut  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  law  has  always 
provided  authority  for  the  Board  to  op- 
erate, at  its  option,  through  a  subgroup 
known  as  the  executive  committee.  In 
1962  the  executive  committee  was  set  up 
on  a  permanent  basis,  composed  of  five 
voting  members  with  the  Director  as 
chairman.  The  Board  could  delegate 
such  of  its  powers  and  functions  to  the 
committee  as  it  saw  fit — ^policymaking 
functions  excepted. 

This  bill  Incorporates  the  provisions  of 
the  reorganization  plan.  It  also  removes 
the  restriction  against  the  delegation  of 
policy  functions  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee If  the  Board  wishes  to  delegate 
these. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents  the 
highlights  of  the  recommendations  which 
we  have  made  and  represents  the  changes 
which  we  believe  are  structurally  nec- 
essary In  order  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  may  meet  Its  present-day  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was 
bom  and  raised  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  my  opinion  that  It 
represents  the  ability  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  adaptation  to  the 
present  needs  of  our  society,  a  society  in 


which  science  and  technology  are  broad- 
ened and  a  society  wherein  information 
and  knowledge  is  being  developed  at  a 
rapid  i>ace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  and  rec- 
ognized this  requirement  smd  the  need 
for  fulfilUng  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  of  extreme  Importance 
and  that  it  represents  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  of 
us  as  it  seeks  to  fill  a  void,  under  proper 
control,  and  as  It  seeks  to  administer 
control  over  the  wide  range  of  activities 
which  are  going  on  in  the  world  today  in 
the  field  of  science  and  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  salient 
facets  with  reference  to  this  program, 
facets  with  reference  to  who  Is  doing  it, 
where  the  money  is  going,  and  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  tiie  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Essentially  the  same  bill,  H.R.  5404, 
was  passed  by  the  House  last  year,  and 
we  have  sincere  hope  it  will  be  passed 
this  time. 

During  our  hearings  in  1965  and  1966 
which  reviewed  the  current  and  future 
roles  of  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon. 
without  exception  the  witnesses  were 
strong  in  their  support  of  the  Founda- 
tion. However,  the  hearings  disclosed 
that  the  basic  problem  was  one  of  it  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  demands  of  a  modern 
society. 

The  bill  H.R.  5404  modifies  the  func- 
tions and  operations  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdatlon  Act  in  numerous 
ways. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant aspects  is  the  emphasis  given  to 
support  of  social  sciences. 

Support  of  the  social  sciences  Is  in- 
creasingly important  because,  while  man 
has  been  pretty  successful  in  the  past  in 
understanding  his  physical  world  and 
his  own  biology,  he  has  never  very  well 
understood  himself  as  a  social  being. 

Since  this  understanding  may  be  im- 
perative to  man's  survival,  as  well  as  to 
his  success  in  utilizing  the  fruits  of  past 
science  and  technology,  I  believe  addi- 
tional support  of  the  social  sciences  Is 
warranted. 

The  Foundation  Is  urged  In  HH.  5404 
to  support  the  social  as  well  as  the  nat- 
ural sciences. 

The  authority  for  such  support  ah-eady 
exists,  but  this  bill  emphasizes  the  func- 
tion. 

Witnesses  in  hearings  before  both  our 
subcommittee  and  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee have  presented  wide  support  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Foundation's  support  In 
social  sciences  research. 

Ih  1960,  the  Social  Science  Division 
was  established,  placing  the  social 
sciences  on  the  same  swimlnistratlve  level 
as  all  the  other  programs  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Today  the  Board  Is  Increasing  Its  sup- 
port for  basic  research  in  the  social 
sciences  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Importantly,  the  Foundation  does  not 
plan  to  duplicate  projects  carried  out 
by  mission-oriented  agencies,  but  it  plans 
to  provide  a  broad  base  of  knowledge 
which  these  agencies  may  well  be  able  to 
apply  to  their  problems. 


There  is  much  promise  for  future 
progress  in  attacking  such  problems  as 
pollution,  transportation  and  population 
pressure  by  Interdisciplinary  collabora- 
tive research  between  social  science,  engi- 
neering and  natural  science,  all  of  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  time  to  act  is  now  because  we  have 
not  yet  learned  to  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate the  depth  and  extent  of  social 
changes  that  are  taking  place. 

Our  society  in  many  ways  is  the  envy 
of  the  world,  but  we  have  not  yet  cor- 
related all  the  scientific,  technical,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  himianlstic  resources 
needed  to  attack,  in  a  fundamental  and 
purposeful  manner,  the  problems  facing 
us. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  help  the  coun- 
try In  its  efforts  to  find  a  solution  for 
these  and  other  serious  problems. 

Just  because  it  is  very  important  I  will 
reemphaslze  what  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  stated  about 
the  direction  in  which  the  bill  would  go. 
It  was  directed  toward  four  major  goals. 
First,  giving  new  emphasis  to  the  Foun- 
dation's basic  missions.  Second, 
strengthening  and  adding  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  National  Science  Board. 
Third,  unifying  and  augmenting  the  op- 
erational authority  of  the  Foundation's 
Director  and,  fourth,  modifying  and 
streamlining  the  Foundation's  organiza- 
tion and  structure. 

I  believe  that  essentially,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  basically  what  this  bill  does.  It 
is  a  reorganization  act.  There  is  no 
money  Involved  In  this  bill.  I  believe 
it  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Foundation  has  certainly  taken  flight  fi- 
nancially, from  $225,000  In  1951  to  $479,- 
999,000  In  1967  Somewhere  along  the 
line  It  accumulated  a  lot  of  financial  sex 
appeal.  What  has  it  accomplished  in 
recent  years? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  sure,  knows,  the  background 
of  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon  and 
this  bill  was  debated  and  passed  in  our 
last  session,  and  this  is  essentially  the 
same  bill.  There  is  no  actual  money  in- 
volved in  this  particular  bill  we  are  talk- 
ing about  right  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  figures  are  accurate,  are  they  not,  as 
to  the  climb  in  expenditures  from  1951 
to  1967.  and  the  gentleman  anticipates 
that  the  Foundation  is  going  to  get  an- 
other $479,999,000,  plus  $3,100,000?  The 
gentleman  hopes  it  will  receive  that 
amount,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.  I  would  hope  that  a 
proper  appropriation  will  be  made  when 
the  appropriation  bill  comes  before  the 
House.  This  bill  does  not  involve  any 
appropriation. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that,  as  I  am  sure  he  already 
knows— because  the  gentleman  has  the 
respect  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress for  reading  reports  and  being  up  to 
date  on  all  legislation— that  the  National 
Science  Foundations  16th  annual  re- 
port has  just  this  last  few  days  come  out. 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  important  document 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  during  this  last  year. 
I  believe  we  should  recognize  that  none 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
funds  are  spent  by  the  Foundation  ta- 
house  except  adniinistratlvely.  Almost 
all  of  it  goes  to  institutions,  colleges, 
nonprofit  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  my  opinion  that  one  of 
the  basic  strengths  of  this  country  has 
been  that  we  have  had  the  wisdom  over 
the  course  of  the  years  to  develop  insti- 
tutions through  whicto  basic  knowledge 
can  be  acquired.  It  is  this  basic  knowl- 
edge the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  develop,  and  as  a 
result  this  country  has  maintained  Its 
technical,  scientific,  and  political 
strength. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemsm  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  RousH]  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chahman,  from 
time  to  time  Members  of  Congress  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  apparent  im- 
balance of  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  and  .levelopment  funds. 
This  concern  Is  Justified  since  the  Fed- 
eral research  dollar  affects  regional 
economies,  the  availability  of  trained 
manpov  er,  the  quaUty  or  quantity  of 
educational  facilities  for  all  ages  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  overall  scientific  and  tech- 
nological progress  of  our  Nation. 

Today,  our  Government  is  spending 
almost  $2  billion  per  year  on  basic  re- 
search which  Is  carried  out  mostiy  by 
educational  institutions.  A  relatively 
small  number  of  these  Institutions  re- 
ceive a  major  portion  of  the  basic  re- 
search dollar.  Hearings  by  our  subcom- 
mittee in  1964  clearly  pointed  up  the 
geographical  distribution  problem.  It 
also  determined  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  l.'>  to  be  commended 
upon  Its  distribution  of  research  dollars 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  plus  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
vides funds  to  educational  institutions 
under  various  programs  such  as  research 
grants  to  individual  scientists.  Improve- 
ment of  graduate  science  facilities, 
teacher  training,  and  fellowships.  Sta- 
tistics furnished  by  the  Foundation  in 
1964  showed  that  there  is  some  regional 
imbalance  in  N£"F's  support  for  such  in- 
stitutions, but  this  imbalance  Is  far  less 
pronounced  for  NSF  support  than  tor 
other  agencies 

Nonetheless,  our  subcommittee  has 
recommended  channeling  additional  ef- 
fort for  the  development  and  refinement 
of  Institutes  as  such,  with  an  eye  toward 


special  help  for  those  geographical  areas 
presently  at  the  low  end  of  the  academic 
spectrum. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Act. 
in  section  3  (b) ,  states : 

It  shall  be  one  of  the  objectives  ,of  tbe 
Foimdatlon  to  strengthen  basic  research  and 
education  in  the  sciences.  Including  inde- 
pendent research  by  Individuals,  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  Including  Its  Territories 
and  possessions,  and  to  avoid  undue  concen- 
tration of  such  research  and  education. 

H.R.  5404  contains  this  same  require- 
ment. And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  NSF 
has  worked  diligenUy  toward  this  end 
since  its  founding — as  a  study  of  its 
annual  reports  clearly  discloses. 

It  was  not  until  1965.  however,  that  the 
Foundation  was  able  to  inaugurate  its 
developmental  grant  program. 

These  grants  are  significant  because 
they  are  devoted  to  developing  colleges 
and  universities  which  show  promise  of 
maturing  into  first  rate  centers  of  scien- 
tific research  and  education — but  lack 
sufficient  funds.  The  grants  are  de- 
signed to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  con- 
centration of  Federal  research  funds. 
This  technique  used  by  the  Foundation 
in  creating  new  centers  of  excellence  has 
been  copied  to  an  extent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  its  Project  Themis,  sis 
an  answer  to  President  Johnson's  memo 
of  September  14,  1965,  which  requested 
each  Federal  agency  to  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  centers  of  excellence  in 
scientific  areas  relevant  to  agency  goals 
The  National  Science  Foundation  Is  to 
be  commended  for  being  in  the  forefront 
of  this  effort  which  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  well-being  of  all  parts  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  Include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  description 
of  the  Foundation's  institutional  and 
developmental  grants  programs,  both  of 
which  are  so  Important  to  our  total  geo- 
graphic needs: 

iNsrrnrnoKAL  Grants  roa  Sctencb 
Institutional  Grants  for  Science  have  been 
awarded  annually  since  1961.  They  go  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  are  used 
for  direct  costs  in  strengthening  their  scien- 
tific activities.  In  the  six  years,  1961-1966. 
a  total  of  950,144.516  In  Institutional  Grants 
has  been  awarded  to  551  different  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education 

There  are  several  distinctive  asi>ects  of  the 
program.  It  has  established  guidelines  and 
helped  set  the  pattern  for  formula  programs 
In  other  agencies.  More  Important,  It  ex- 
presses the  growing  concern  that  responsi- 
bility and  decision-making  for  strengthen- 
ing science  programs  be  vested  in  the  Insti- 
tution The  funds  are  uniquely  flexible,  al- 
lowing Institutions  a  maximum  degree  of 
autonomy  In  their  use,  and  the  evidence  of 
six  years  is  that  this  freedom  has  been  met 
with  Integrity  and  imagination.  Although 
the  grants  are  not  large  (one-half  of  the 
1966  recipients  received  less  than  $16,900) . 
their  flexibility  appears  to  have  enhanced 
their  value  several  times  over.  A  number 
of  Institutions  have  indicated  that  these  are 
the  moet  valuable  Federal  funds  they  re- 
ceive. 

The  nature  of  the  formula  and  the  100 
percent  matching  feature  at  the  lower  end 
have  favored  those  Institutions  and  geo- 
graphic areas  participating  relatively  less  In 
Foundation  research  programs.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  South  Atlantic  region  received 
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i  percent  of  the  Foundation's  reeearcb  funds 
and  13  percent  of  the  Institutional  Orant 
funds  awarded  In  1966. 

The  ftinds  have  been  used  for  equipment, 
faculty  salaries,  research  projects,  compirter 
facilities  and  operations,  library  resources, 
student  stipends,  etc.,  in  that  order.  This 
gives  an  indication  of  major  needs  among 
educational  Institutions  but  overlooks  the 
primary  value  of  the  funds — they  enable  an 
Institution  to  move  freely  and  quickly  In 
meeting  needs  pertaining  uniquely  to  It. 
One  Institution  used  all  of  Its  Institutional 
Grant  funds  over  a  five-year  period  to  build 
up  Its  science  library,  having  been  unable 
to  get  much  state  support  for  this  purpose. 
Another  Institution  faced  with  a  sudden  in- 
crease In  master's  and  doctoral  candidates 
In  science  education  was  able  to  employ 
urgently  needed  Junior  science  faculty  mem- 
bers to  train  these  candidates.  The  avail- 
ability of  the  funds  permits  Institutions  to 
meet  needs  or  take  advantage  of  opportu- 
nities that  have  significant  bearing  on  their 
develc^ment.  at  the  same  time  Increasing 
the  role  of  the  administration  In  setting 
priorities  and  making  decisions  for  the  In- 
stitution as  a  whole. 

tmivBunrr  scxntcs  dbvxlopicbnt  pkogbam 

The  University  Science  Development  Pro- 
gram (formerly  known  as  the  Science  Devel- 
opment Program)  was  announced  In  March 
1964.  The  objective  of  the  program  la  to 
Increase  the  niunber  of  Institutions  of  rec- 
ognized excellence  In  research  and  education 
In  the  sciences  through  the  provision  of  sub- 
stantial funds  to  be  expended  In  accordance 
with  carefully  developed,  long-range,  master 
plaob,  designed  to  produce  significant  up- 
grading In  the  quality  of  the  Institutions' 
science  octlvltlea.  Support  under  this  pro- 
gram, although  involving  a  small  niunber  of 
grants  ettch  year.  Is  Intended  to  materially 
assist  those  academic  Institutions  judged 
to  have  visible  strength  among  ongoing  sci- 
ence programs,  and  obvious  potential — In- 
cluding adequate  resources — for  moving  up- 
ward to  a  higher  level  of  scientific  quality. 

To  date,  30  grants  have  been  made  to  uni- 
versities, totaling  $75,082,000.  One-half  of 
the  grantee  Institutions  are  State-supported 
(total  of  awards,  $43,256,000)  and  the  othar 
half  are  private  Institutions  (total  of  awards, 
$31,826,000).  These  three-year  grants  have 
ranged  frcm  $2,390,000  to  $8,000,000.  The 
total  funds  granted  have  Included  $29,129,- 
100  (88.8%)  for  personnel,  $24,061,400 
(32.0%)  for  equipment  supplies  and  other 
expenditures,  and  $21,891,500  (29.3%)  for 
facilities.  A  list  of  grantee  Lnstttutlons  Is 
attached. 

The  response  to  this  type  of  Institutional 
support  program  has  been  very  gratifying. 
It  has  stimulated  universities  to  be  explicit 
In  plans  for  development  of  the  sciences. 
University  officials  have  the  responsibility  for 
developing  the  plans  and  carrying  them  to 
completion  after  a  grant  Is  maude.  Further, 
the  experiences  of  the  past  three  years  have 
assisted  the  ^SF  In  recognizing  the  need  for 
additional  Institutional  development  pro- 
grams: e.g.,  there  are  many  graduate  Insti- 
tutions where  It  is  appropriate  to  provide 
science  development  funds  for  the  upgrad- 
ing of  one  science  department  at  a  time.  As 
a  result.  In  Fiscal  Year  1967,  the  Foimdatlon 
launched  the  Departmental  Science  Develop- 
ment  Program.  Also,  based  on  the  early 
experiences  in  the  evaluation  of  science  de- 
velopment proposals,  it  became  clear  that 
the  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  were  not 
well-suited  to  compete  In  the  program.  For 
this  reason,  the  College  Science  Improvement 
Program  wa^  Initiated. 

Although  the  University  Science  Develop- 
ment Program  has  been  In  operation  only  a 
short  time,  the  approach  seems  well  received. 
Both  private  and  public  graduate  Institu- 
tions in  widely  dispersed  geographic  loca- 
tions are  supported. 
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University   science   development  grants   to 
date 

University  of  Arizona -  $4. 046, 000 

Case  Institute  of  Technology...  3,  500, 000 

University  of  Colorado 3,755,000 

Duke   Unlvenity 3,537,000 

University  erf  Florida ;___  4,240,000 

Indiana  University 3,  786,  000 

U>ulslana  State  University 3,  787.  000 

Korth  CarolUia  State  University 

at  Raleigh 8,565,000 

University  of  Oregon 4,000,000 

Polytechnic  Institute  at  BrooK- 

lyn 3, 382,  000 

Purdue  University .  3,  600, 000 

Rice   University 3,390,000 

University  of  Rochester 4,  500,  000 

Rutgers,  the  State  university 3. 708, 000 

University    of    Southern    Cali- 
fornia      4,473,000 

University  of  Texas 6, 000,  000 

Tulane  University ..__  8,685,000 

University  of  Virginia 8,780,000 

Washington   University 3,919,000 

Western  Reserve  University 3,600,000 

Total — $76,083,000 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pexmsyl- 
v-ania  I  Mr.  Pulton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  I  could  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  1 
would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  al- 
ways has  my  attention. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
problem  has  come  up  on  social  sciences. 
If  I  could  point  out  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference on  the  social  sciences  because 
previously  it  had  simply  had  the  words 
"other  sciences"  and  now  by  emphasizing 
the  development  of  social  sciences,  we 
are  really  increasing  the  size  of  the  ap- 
propriation In  those  fields. 

Then  in  addition,  under  section  3(a) 
there  has  been  added  that  the  grants, 
loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance  to 
support  such  scientific  activities  and  to 
appraise  the  impact  of  research  upon 
industrial  development  and  upon  the 
general  welfare. 

Using  that  new  language  in  connection 
with  the  words  "social  sciences"  it  would 
then  read  and  I  would  quote: 

The  social  sciences  are  to  be  appraised  In 
connection  with  the  Impact  of  research  upon 
industrial  development  and  upon  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  country. 

That  is  a  pretty  broad  provision.  You 
get  the  social  sciences  affecting  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Without  wanting  to,  It 
might  get  you  into  something  like  dvll 
rights  or  whether  there  is  diacrlmlnatlon 
and  segregation  or  It  might  ge*  you  into 
Industrial  union  practices — because  these 
are  the  humanities — and  social  sciences 
and  of  course  everything  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  Is  a  social  science. 

Let  me  go  further  and  say  that  on  the 
request  by  the  Foundation,  at  one  point 
to  broaden  the  authority  of  the  director, 
I  find  that  particular  subsection  (e)  Is 
not  included. 

The  director  was  not  given  the  power 
to  decide,  when  he  wanted  to  cancel  re- 
search, that  he  could  then  decide 
whether  U,  should  be  under  the  board 
with  their  approval,  or  under  himself 
alone;  is  that  correct?    I  think  that  Is 


section  5(e)  and  I  would  Uke  to  read 
the  language  of  that  section. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  srleld,  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  your  last  state- 
ment, but  If  we  might  get  to  that 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Just  a 
moment,  and  I  will  read  to  you  this  par- 
ticular provision  as  referred  to  in  the 
letter  signed  by  Philip  Handler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Natloned  Science  Board,  and 
Leland  J.  Haworth,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdatlon,  on  page  36  of 
the  report. 

But  first  let  me  read  this  sentence  from 
that  letter  which  Is  found  on  page  35 
of  the  report,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

Specific  transactions  and  implementing 
measures  undertaken  within  each  program 
approved  by  the  Board  should  be  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  Director,  regardless  of 
dollar  amount,  unless  such  transaction  or 
measure  raises  a  poUcy  question  of  the  nature 
reserved  to  the  Board. 

I  understand  that  is  not  really  part  of 
the  legislation,  that  sentence,  because 
that  is  the  letter  of  intent  that  is  in  the 
report. 

Thus  the  following  recommendation— 
and  that  is  the  next  paragraph — is  not 
in  the  bill .    It  is  as  follows : 

For  this  reason,  the  Foimdatlon  recom- 
mends that  section  6(e)  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  not  make  or  revoke 
any  contract,  grant,  or  other  arrangement 
pursuant  to  secUon  11(c)  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Board  if.  In  his  opinion,  such 
action  Involves  a  policy  determination  of 
the  nature  reserved  to  the  Board." 

That.  I  might  add,  would  be  the  Direc- 
tor deciding  which  is  the  Board's  field 
and  which  is  his.  That  would  be  a  very 
peculiar  position  for  the  Director  to  be 
able  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  such 
action  does  or  does  not  involve  a  policy 
determination  of  a  nature  reserved  to  the 
Board. 

I  would  imagine  this  matter  should  be 
either  in  the  statute  or  it  shoulc.  be  by 
joint  action  of  your  Board  and  the  Di- 
rector, and  not  for  the  Director  alone 
to  determine  what  the  Jurisdiction  is. 
So  I  would  oppose  that  section. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  what  he  is  talking  about  Involws 
the  legislative  process.  During  the 
course  of  our  discussions  involving  this 
legislation  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  sometimes  its  Board,  were  in 
disagreement  with  us  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  legislation  at  certain  pwints. 
We  argued  out  such  questions  as  this. 
We  felt  that  our  langu'^e.  our  recom- 
mendation for  amendment,  was  better 
than  theirs.  This  was  tbelr  position  at 
that  time.  We  argued  It  out.  We  came 
to  a  determination.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  provision  was  a  better  way  to 
handle  the  matter. 

What  you  have  here  is  a  congressional 
conclusion,  not  one  of  the  Board  or  the 
Foundation.  We  believe  we  could  look 
at,  it  more  objectively  than  they  could, 
because  they  were  the  ones  who  were 
enmeshed  in  the  policy,  organization,  and 


administration  its^.  They  are  looking 
at  It  from  a  personal  viewpoint  acquired 
over  the  course  of  time.  We  felt  that 
their  language  should  not  be  adhered  to, 
and  we  recommended  this,  and  we  still 
recommend  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fclxon]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  he  has  correctly 
stated  what  the  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion was,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  him  because  I  did  not  like  the 
proposal  of  the  Foundation  to  give  the 
Director  vast  power  to  determine  what 
was  within  the  policy  of  the  Board  and 
what  was  his  own  policy.  Therefore  I 
am  asking  that  we  make  sure  that  what- 
ever language  the  committee  adopted 
and  is  presently  in  the  bill  does  not  in- 
clude tWs  proposal  or  the  meaning  uf 
the  National  Science  Foundation  In  its 
letter  when  they  refer  to  the  powers  of 
the  Director  in  section  5(e) .  I  want  that 
out,  and  I  hope  we  have  it  out. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  (^nnecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  beUeve  the  genUe- 
man  raises  an  important  point,  and  I 
compliment  him  for  raising  It.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance 
to  us  that  we  spell  out  all  sides  of  this 
question  In  the  report.  We  have  all  that 
In  there  so  that  the  House  may  see  what 
we  recommended  and  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  show  our  concern — «md  finally 
that  we  are  making  recommendation 
about  it  from  our  point  of  view  rather 
than  from  theirs. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  making  the  legislative  history,  and 
In  that  particular  the  proposal  of  the 
Foundation  Is  not  Intended  to  be  with- 
in the  language  written  by  the  commit- 
tee and  now  contained  in  the  bill. 

May  I  go  further,  however?  When 
we  give  the  Director— and  he  Is  a  very 
fine  Director,  Dr.  Haworth.  as  well  as 
Dr.  Philip  Handler,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Board- 
vast  powers,  we  should  look  to  see  what 
these  powers  are  relative  to  the  powers 
given  to  other  individuals  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  this  la  an  Individual  power 
In  the  Director.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  to  be  able  to  spend  a  half 
billion  dollars  prior  to  any  approval  of 
the  National  Science  Board  and  with  no 
limitation  on  the  operations,  so  that  he 
can  make  distributions  in  any  amounts 
up  to  $2  million  for  any  one  project  and 
up  to  $500,000  hi  any  one  year,  without 
any  approval  of  anyone  else,  he  has  more 
power  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  In  this  respect. 

Under  the  U.8.  foreign  aid  program  we 
omt  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  funds  that  he  may  give  out  on  his 
own  motion — the  emergency  fund,  we 
caU  it^to  $150  million.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  tMr,  OrossI  will 
now  confirm  with  me  that  the  House  has 
cut  that  down  to  between  $50  million  and 
175  million.  So  here  Is  one  Individual, 
tbe  Director  of  the  National  Science 
FoundatlOTi,  who  can  put  out  by  grant, 


loan,  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  any- 
thing for  the  promotion  of  science,  even 
social  science,  and  who  can  give  buildings 
to  colleges  and  universities  up  to  $2  mil- 
lion on  his  own  for  oot  project,  or  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
man  ought  to  be  well  received  in  any 
college  or  university  he  ever  goes  to, 
really,  with  that  kind  of  power. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  now. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  believe.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  House  should  know 
this  legislation — and  this  particular 
point  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  refers — is  legislative  ad- 
vice to  the  Science  Foundation,  Its 
Board  and  its  Director,  after  the  House 
has  made  determination  as  to  what  It 
will  allow  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  do. 

There  Is  no  other  Federal  organiza- 
tion which  has  a  board  of  this  kind. 
In  every  other  agency,  once  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  its  action  and  appro- 
priated the  funds,  that  agency  then  Is 
in  complete  control.  When  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  established  In 
the  first  Instance,  because  of  the  atti- 
tude which  existed  at  the  time,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, the  National  Science  Board  was 
effectively  worked  into  the  organization. 
It  does  not,  however,  have  the  control- 
ling functions  which  the  gentleman 
gives  to  it.  Neither  do  we  give  the  Di- 
rector authority  which  other  agency 
heads  do  not  have.  The  fact  is  that 
other  agency  heads  do  not  have  a  board 
of  this  kind  overlooking  their  operations, 
because  no  such  other  boards  exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  hsis  again  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  1  additional  mhiute  and  ask 
him  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  the  purpose 
of  yielding,  the  gentleman  yields  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Does  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes; 
hi  a  moment.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
on  this? 

There  Is  no  doubt  we  have  the  appro- 
priations under  this  agency  running  at 
the  rate  of  $480  million  a  year  for  the 
last  2  fiscal  years,  including  the  current 
one.  They  have  asked  for  $525  mllUon 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  1968.  To  me  It  is 
incredible  that  there  Is  no  legislative 
committee  of  this  House  which  examliies 
into  the  proposals,  balances  the  scien- 
tific programs  as  to  their  value,  and  their 
operation,  and  which  goes  over  every  year 
what  the  programs  are,  so  that  there  is 
an  annual  authorization  before  a  legis- 
lative committee,  and  so  they  must  come 
up  and  Justify  the  programs.  The  Direc- 
tor of  this  particular  agency,  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  now  will  have  It 
In  his  power  to  do  ahnost  anything  he 
wants. 

I*t  me  tell  you,  anybody  who  runs  Into 
this  gentleman  and  rubs  elbows  with 
him,  who  has  half  a  billion  dollars  in  his 
power,  is  not  looking  after  his  own  In- 


terests if  he  does  not  receive  the  Direc- 
tor well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the 
gentleman  h&s  again  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes  at  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  fnan  Penn- 
sylvania. 

We  have  had  a  discussion  here,  a  great 
deal  of  which  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful. The  gentleman  hsis  now  raised 
another  point.  The  question  of  author- 
ization is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine. It  has  not  at  this  point  made  a 
determination  so  far  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  concerned.  We 
are  looking  at  the  situation  as  It  pres- 
ently exists.  We  recognize  that  the 
fimding  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  iflj  to  a  half  a  billion  dollars.  We 
recogniae  the  organic  act  putting  it  to- , 
gether  has  not  been  overhauled  since  it 
was  enacted,  17  years  ago.  Taking  pres- 
ent conditions  into  consideration,  we 
have  in  our  committee  oome  to  some  de- 
terminations. Those  determinations 
have  resulted  in  this  legislation  which  we 
have  brought  before  the  committee  to- 
day, because  we  beUeve  it  to  be  impera- 
tive at  this  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McClXDRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  explanation  of  this  gentle- 
man, for  the  first  time  under  this  meas- 
ure, the  Congress  will  be  given  a  full,  de- 
tailed report  with  respect  to  those  scien- 
tific projects  authorized  and  approved 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
Board,  so  we  will  have  greatly  improved 
Information  as  to  what  scientific  re- 
search and  development  progress  is  oc- 
curring in  basic  and  applied  science. 

There  should  be  recognition  by  this 
Congress  of  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  (Connecticut  and  his  commit- 
tee, which  is  such  that  it  enables  our 
country  to  continue  its  stride  forward. 

It  Is  a  recognition  which  also  exists 
In  industry,  that  emphasis  upon  science 
Is  extr«nely  important  to  economic  and 
social  development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  me 
some  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  HUnois. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  further  the  ex- 
treme value  of  this  subject  to  improved 
International  understanding.  There  Is 
a  close  relationship  between  our  Nation's 
scientists  and  those  from  other  lands. 
There  appears  to  be  a  bond  of  under- 
standing tind  a  commcHi  language  which 
exists  among  scientists.  Our  emphasis 
upon  science  and  our  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  helps  to  Im- 
prove our  posture  and  our  relationship 
In  the  world. 

As  I  stated,  private  Industry  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  devoting  sub- 
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stantlal  amounts  to  scientific  research 
and  development.  This  has  also  been 
the  policy  of  our  Nation  as  reflected  In 
the  views  and  acts  of  both  the  executive 
and  the  Ccxigress. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  helps 
give  substance  to  this  part  of  our  national 
science  policy.  The  amendments  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  H.R.  5404,  appear  also 
to  be  consistent  with  this  policy. 

Mr.  DADDABIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  appreciate  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  re- 
afllrmed  and  reemphaslzed  the  report 
which  the  National  Science  Board  would 
make  available  to  the  Congress.  This  is 
an  important  part  of  the  legislation, 
because  it  will  help  to  get  at  some  of  the 
problems  we  are  touching  on  today,  so 
that  we  can  In  fact  know  what  is  going 
on,  locate  the  sources  of  good  and  bad 
activity,  and  more  Intelligently  than  we 
have  in  the  past  act  as  a  legislative  body 
on  that  activity. 

I  thank  the  gentlonan  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  strong  support  of  KR.  5404,  to  make 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act. 

Occasionally,  I  hear  or  read  criticism 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  way  it  distributes  its  funds,  criticism 
which  makes  it  obvious  that  many  peo- 
ple do  not  understand  the  basic  mission 
of  the  Foundation. 

I  want  to  reemphaslze.  as  others  have 
here  today,  that  the  NSF's  principal  rea- 
son for  being  Is  to  foster  basic  research, 
and  I  underline  that  word  "basic." 

The  mission  of  the  NSF  is  to  acquire 
new  scientific  knowledge,  without  neces- 
sarily any  immediate  known  reason  for 
the  use  of  that  knowledge. 

I  am  very  firmly  of  the  belief  that  al- 
most all  new  knowledge  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  I  believe  that  is  a  very 
pragmatic  truth.  I  believe  that  genera- 
tions and  centuries  of  practical  human 
experience  have  proved  over  and  over 
again  many  thousands  of  times  the  in- 
trinsic value  and  wisdom  of  the  Invest- 
ment of  time  and  money  and  energy  in 
the  search  for  new  knowledge.  I  believe 
that  a  large  part  of  such  Investment  in- 
evitably pays  off  in  practical  uses,  to  the 
advantage  and  evolving  benefit  of  man's 
life  here  on  earth. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assert  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  a 
very  practical  institution,  and  we  do  well 
to  attempt  to  strengthen  it.  to  make  It 
more  efficient,  and  to  Invest  generously 
In  its  support.  I  am  confident  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  for  us  to  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  I 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  NSF's  pri- 
mary roll  is  basic  research,  I  do  want 
also  to  emphasize  that  there  are  innu- 
merable examples  every  year  in  NSF's 


history  to  prove  the  Immediate,  practical 
applications  of  its  research. 

I  will  cite  here  six  examples  of  recent 
research  that  is  already  proving  of  prac- 
tical value.  And  these  are  bits  of  re- 
search from  which  no  one  could  have 
been  very  sure  in  advance  that  the  prac- 
tical results  would  follow. 

These  also  are  examples  of  research  at 
which  on  superficial  examination,  critics 
might  have  sneered  and  laughed  and 
questioned  whether  the  taxpayers'  funds 
should  be  invested  in  such  effort. 

Personally,  I  very  strongly  urge  that  all 
of  us  resist  the  temptation,  which  so 
often  overcomes  reporters,  editors — and, 
yes.  politicians — to  evaluate  a  piece  of 
scientific  research  merely  on  the  super- 
ficial fact  that  it  may  have  a  curious  or 
silly  sounding  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  valuable  practical 
examples  of  NSP  research  to  which  I  call 
your  attention  today,  are  as  follows,  and 
I  submit  that  these  are  typical  of  many, 
many  other  such  examples  that  might  be 
cited: 

First,  one  of  the  major  areas  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  which  the  P\)undation 
has  supported  over  the  years  is  the  syn- 
thesis of  compounds  with  new  and  un- 
usual structures.  Usually  the  reason  for 
such  studies  Is  to  learn  more  about  what 
chemical  bonds  are  really  like,  but  some- 
times the  results  have  Implications  and 
practical  value  far  beyond  what  was  orig- 
inally thought. 

One  particularly  striking  example  of 
this  was  the  synthesis.  In  1964,  of  cubane 
by  a  young  Foundation  grantee.  Dr. 
Philip  Eaton,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Cubane  has  six  carbon  atoms 
hooked  together  to  form  a  cube,  and  a 
hydrogen  atom  attached  to  each  comer. 
This  Is  an  arrangement  which  had  never 
been  seen  before,  although  many  chem- 
ists had  tried  to  make  it  and  failed. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  other 
chemists  were  excited  by  this  success,  and 
besieged  Dr.  Eaton  for  samples  of  cubane 
for  experiments  on  its  chemical  prop- 
erties. 

But  much  to  everyone's  surprise,  so  did 
representatives  from  the  chemical  indus- 
try. It  turned  out  that  other  recent  dis- 
coveries had  made  it  quite  likely  that 
derivatives  of  cubane,  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  hydrogens  were  replaced  with 
other  chemical  groups,  might  be  useful  In 
treating  virus  infections  and  in  combat- 
ing various  agricultural  pests. 

Second,  an  example  of  important,  prac- 
tical engineering  research,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. During  the  past  year.  NSF  has 
launched  a  systematic  program  of  sup- 
port for  research  in  earthquake  engineer- 
ing. This  is  an  area  of  national  Imirar- 
tance  which  has  up  to  now  received 
wholly  inadequate  attention 

Ten  grants,  totalhig  more  than  $1.25 
million,  have  been  made  to  universities, 
including  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  Purdue  University,  and  the 
Universities  of  California,  Illinois.  Mich- 
igan, West  Virginia,  and  Hawaii.  These 
grants  and  others  to  follow  will  permit  a 
broad-scale  attack  on  such  topics  as  en- 
gineering seismology,  soil  problems,  sta- 
bility of  coastal  structures,  structural 
dynamics  and  behavior,  and  t^ie  potential 
effects  of  earthquakes  on  utilities,  trans- 
portation, and  communications. 


In  recent  years  a  major  earthquake 
has  occurred  somewhere  in  the  world 
nearly  once  each  year  with  property 
damage  resulting  in  the  range  of  $500 
million  to  $1  billion  per  year.  In  suldi- 
tion,  numerous  lives  have  been  lost  aa 
a  result  of  the  collapse  of  manmade 
structures  during  these  earthquakes. 

As  the  population  of  the  world  in- 
creases and  as  modem  technological 
civilization  spreads,  the  nimiber  of  struc- 
tures in  highly  seismic  zones  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  The  seismic  hazard 
thus  becomes  greater  even  though  the 
basic  selsmicity  of  the  world  remains  es- 
sentially the  same. 

The  1964  Alaskan  esuthquake  is  a  fine 
example  of  this — a  decade  or  so  ago  the 
earthquake  would  have  done  little 
damage  since  there  would  have  been 
little  to  be  damaged. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  must  build  as 
much  housing  in  the  next  50  years  as 
man  has  built  in  all  of  his  previous  exist- 
ence. Thus,  we  must  mount  a  serious 
effort  to  relieve  mankind  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  physical  and  economic 
hasards  associated  vrlth  natural  earth- 
quakes by  learning  how  to  build  quake- 
resistant  structures. 

Third,  I  call  attention  to  a  unique 
photographic  process,  holography,  which 
has  been  extended  by  NSF  grantee,  Dr 
George  Stroke  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, from  the  visible  light  range  to  the 
X-ray  range,  heralding  a  possible  funda- 
mental advance  in  the  optical  aspects  of 
photography.  As  a  result  of  this  new 
technique,  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 
three  dimensional  micrographs  of 
opaque,  solid  materials  with  magnifica- 
tion of  the  order  of  one  million  diameters 
and  resolution  approaching  one  ang- 
strom— 100  millionths  of  a  centimeter 

Through  the  new  technique  it  may  be 
ixisslble  to  see  objects  which  normally 
would  be  partially  hidden  by  another  ob- 
ject If  the  viewer  were  restricted  to  • 
single  or  unique  perspective. 

Fourth,  I  am  told  that  two  Stanford 
University  investigators  have  developed 
a  theory  of  production  control  which 
promises  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
the  petroleum  Industry  must  tie  up  in 
storage  facilities — a  major  problem  tn 
the  oil  and  other  industries. 

And  what  is  equally  as  important 
their  automatic  control  system  is  ex- 
pected to  permit  plant  managers  to  plan 
production  schedules  further  into  the 
future.  Their  automatic  control  system 
may  be  adjusted  to  work  for  various 
industries. 

Dr.  Ury  Passy.  a  former  Israel  gradu- 
ate student,  worked  on  the  idea  while 
earning  his  doctorate  under  chemical 
engineering  Prof.  Douglass  J.  Wilde,  at 
Stanford,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

nOMXDICAL  aCSKABCH 

Fifth.  I  point  to  discovery  of  a  previ- 
ously unsuspected  biological  mechanlsiB 
which  Is  important  In  controlling  the 
flow  of  oxygen  from  hiunan  red  blood 
cells  to  body  tissues,  a  discovery  made  by 
a  husband  and  wife  team  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  finding,  made  by  Professors  Rein- 
hold  and  Ruth  E.  Benesch,  of  the  de- 


partment of  biochemistry  at  ColumWa's 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  may 
well  help  solve  medical  questions  con- 
cerning oxygen  supply  to  the  tissues, 
especially  in  conditions  in  which  disease 
is  involved.  The  mechanism  also  sug- 
gests an  answer  to  the  old  problem  of 
how  oxygen  Is  transferred  from  the  blood 
of  a  mother  to  that  of  her  unborn  child, 
and  explains  how  certain  chemicals  help 
preserve  the  viability  of  stored  blood. 

The  research  is  supported  by  grants 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

PSTCHOBIOLOOT 

Sixth,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  be- 
havioral biology  area,  the  examination  of 
the  brain  and  the  role  it  plays  in  be- 
havior. One  investigation  in  this  fleld, 
supported  by  the  psychoblology  program, 
and  which  holds  much  promise  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  man's  behavior  is 
the  work  of  Rosenzwelg,  Krech,  Bennett, 
and  Diamond,  from  the  University  of 
Califoraia.  This  program  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary one  since  it  Involves  the 
work  of  psychologists,  chemists,  and  neu- 
roanatomlsts. 

In  an  early  grant  provided  by  NSF, 
these  investigators  foimd  that  enriched 
environmental  experience  given  to 
animals  improves  their  problem  solving 
ability.  More  specifically,  animals  which 
lived  under  impoverished  environmental 
conditions  were  not  able  to  solve  simple 
learning  problems  as  those  reared  in  an 
enriched  or  stimulating  environment. 

In  the  work  which  has  been  just 
described,  one  can  ask  whether  it  is  the 
enrichment  that  improves  performance, 
or  the  impoverishment  that  impairs  it. 
Work  under  this  grant  appears  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  the  enriched  experi- 
ence that  is  primarily  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing the  differences  in  learning  ability 
since  animals  living  under  normal  lab- 
oratory conditions  do  not  learn  any 
better  than  those  living  under  im- 
poverished conditions. 

The  findings  outlined  present  impor- 
tant behavorial  evidence  of  the  Influence 
of  an  enriched  environment. 

As  for  physiological  evidence,  these 
same  investigators  have  found  that  the 
brain  changes  in  a  number  of  ways  as  a 
consequence  of  giving  animals  an  en- 
riched enviroimient. 

In  analyzing  the  visual  cortex  of  a  rat's 
brain,  it  has  been  found  that  weight,  to- 
tal protein  and  depth  all  agree  in  dem- 
onstrating that  the  enriched  experience 
rats  develop  more  cortical  tissue  than  do 
their  deprived  littermates.  Chemically, 
differential  effects  are  also  found  in  the 
activities  of  various  enzymes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  these  six  ex- 
amples of  NSF  work  in  varied  fields, 
typify  the  reasons  I  feel  so  strongly  that 
the  Foundation  merits  our  effort  here 
today  to  strengthen  It  structurally  and 
our  continuing  support  in  every  possible 
way. 

Mr.  BEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in.  Oonffreta  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  tbe  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  IB  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"nrifcnoNB  or  thi  foujidation 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Foxmdatlon  la  autborlzed 
and  directed — 

"(1)  to  Initiate  and  support  basic  scien- 
tific research  and  programs  to  strengthen 
scientific  research  potential  in  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  medical,  biological,  engi- 
neering, social,  and  other  sciences,  by  mak- 
ing contracts  or  other  arrangements  (in- 
cluding grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  or 
assistance)  to  support  such  scientific  activ- 
ities and  to  appraise  the  Impact  of  research 
upon  industrial  development  and  upon  the 
general  welfare; 

"(2)  to  award,  as  provided  in  section  10, 
scholarships  and  graduate  fellowships  in  the 
mathematical,  physical,  medical,  biological, 
engineering,  social,  and  other  sciences; 

"(S)  to  foster  the  interchange  of  scientific 
information  among  scientists  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries: 

"(4)  to  evaluate  the  status  and  needs  of 
the  various  sclencee  as  evidenced  by  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  studies  undertaken  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  In- 
dividuals, and  by  public  and  private  research 
groups,  employing  by  grant  or  contract  such 
consulting  services  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  such  evaluations;  and  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  In  correlating  the  research  and 
educational  programs  undertaken  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Foundation  with  programs, 
projects,  and  studies  undertaken  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  by  individuals, 
and  by  pubUc  and  private  research  groups; 

"(6)  to  maintain  a  current  register  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel,  and  in 
other  ways  to  provide  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  the  collection,  interpretation,  and  anal- 
ysis of  data  on  the  availability  of,  and  the 
current  and  projected  need  for,  scientific  and 
technical  resources  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  provide  a  source  of  Information  for  j)olicy 
formulation  by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

"(6)  to  initiate  and  maintain  a  program 
for  the  determination  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  for  scientific  research,  including 
money  allocated  for  the  construction  of  the 
facilities  wherein  such  research  Is  conducted, 
received  by  each  educational  institution, 
nonprofit  organization  and  private  contractor 
in  the  tJnlted  States,  by  grant,  contract,  or 
other  arrangement  from  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  to  report  annuaUy 
thereon  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

"(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Foun- 
dation Is  authorized  to  initiate  and  support 
specific  scientific  activities  in  connection 
with  matters  relating  to  international  coop- 
eration or  national  security  by  making  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  (including 
grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance) 
for  the  conduct  of  such  scientific  activities. 
"(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
tained In  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Foun- 
dation Is  authorized  to  initiate  and  support 
scientific  research,  including  applied  research, 
at  academic  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions. 
V7hen  so  directed  by  the  President,  the  Foun- 
dation is  further  authorized  to  support, 
through  other  appropriate  organizations,  ap- 
plied scientific  research  relevant  to  national 
problems  involving  the  public  interest.  In 
exercising  the  authority  contained  In  this 
subsection,  the  Foundation  may  employ  by 
grant  or  contract  such  consulting  services  as 
it  deems  necessary,  and  shall  coordinate  and 
correlate  its  activiUes  with  respect  to  any 
such  problem  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  undertaking  similar  pro- 
grams in  that  field. 
"(d)  The  Board  shall  recommend  and  en- 


courage the  pursuit  of  national  policies  for 
the  promotion  of  basic  research  and  educa- 
ticHi  in  the  sciences. 

"(e)  In  exercising  the  authority  and  dla- 
charglng  the  functions  referreil  to  tn  the 
foregoing  subsections,  it  shall  ke  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Foundation  to  strengthen 
research  and  education  in  the  sciences,  in- 
cluding independent  research  by  individuals, 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  avcrtd 
undue  concentration  of  such  research  and 
education. 

"(f)  The  Foundation  shall  render  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  submlssiQa 
on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  January  of  each 
year  to  the  Congress,  summarizing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Foundation  and  making  suob 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 
Such  report  shall  Include  information  as  to 
the  acquisition  and  dispoeitlon  by  the  Foun- 
dation of  any  patents  and  patent  rights." 

Mr.  DADDARIO  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  how  many 
research  outfits  there  are  In  operation 
in  this  Govemment  today?  Do  you  have 
any  Idea? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  cannot  give  the 
full  niunber,  but  the  AEC,  the  NASA,  the 
DOD,  HEW,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, Department  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  at  the  mo- 
ment about  the  identity  of  them,  but  I 
ask  how  many.  I  am  told  there  are  prob- 
ably about  50  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Govemment  conducting 
research.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  say  that  all 
the  major  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  involved  in  research.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  amount  to  50  in  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Probably  there  are  half 
a  hundred  of  them  and  we  are  spending 
a  total  of  about  $16  billion  a  year.  Is 
that  a  fair  figure  for  what  we  are  spend- 
ing on  research? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  we  are  spending  some  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  on  research  of  all  kinds,  plus 
development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Basic  research  takes 
a  simi  in  the  vicinity  of  $2  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  even  spending 
several  million  on  research  in  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  which  has  an  appro- 
priation of  $10  mlUion  a  year.  We  are 
spending  some  $10  million  a  year  al- 
legedly on  disarmament,  and  yet  this 
Government  is  peddling  $2  bilUon  worth 
of  arms  around  the  world  each  year. 
How  many  other  contradictory  research 
agencies  do  we  have  going  In  t^e  Gov- 
enunent?  I  take  it  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  that  this  outfit  could  finance 
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research  in  international  organizations. 
Is  that  not  true? 
-      Mr.  DAODARIO.     If   the   gentleman 

•  will  yield  further,  It  Is  not  my  interpre- 
'tatlon  of  this  bm  that  It  would  allow 

research  tn  support  of  international  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Take  page  3  of  the  biU 
under (b) : 

(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Foun- 
datioa  la  authorized  to  Initiate  and  support 
•pedllc  scientific  activities  In  oonnecUon 
with  matters  relating  to  Intematlooal  co- 
'  operation  or  national  security  by  making 
contracts  w  other  arrangementa  (Including 
grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance) 
for  the  conduct  of  such  scientific  activities. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.    If  the  gentleman 

■  wlU  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.    Of  course  I  yield. 

■  Mr.  DADDARIO.    1*6  National  3cl- 
'  ence    Foundation    could    not    possibly 

engage  in  any  activities  at  all  for  which 
the  Congress  did  not  appropriate  funds. 

This  is  not  a  secret  organization.  It 
would  be  up  to  the 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  do  not  say  it  is. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  would  be  up  to 
the  Congress  as  to  what  it  woxild  support 
and  as  to  what  it  would  not  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  hi  this  bill  you  pro- 
vide the  machinery  for  spreading  this 
operation  aU  over  the  world  through 
every  International  organization  which 
one  could  conjure  up. 

t/fr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  say  the 
answer  to  that  is  "No."  Of  course  each 
of  us  must  have  his  own  feelings  about 
these  things.  That  is  quite  apparent. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case, 
and  in  this  day  and  age  in  which  we  do 
not  understand  many  of  the  l?orld's 
problems,  one  method  of  getting  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  is  through 
better  understanding,  through  better  ex- 
change of  thoughts  and  through  better 
research  into  all  these  problems  which 
'  bother  us.  We  may  decide  that  this  is 
necessary  or  imnecessary.  But  it  seems 
to  me  it  Is  necessary  and  that  my  state- 
ment reflects  a  true  statement  of  facts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  been  around  here 
a  few  years  and  I  heard  that  story  back 
in  the  fifties — back  In  the  early  1950's — 
the  story  of  how  necessary  it  was  to  ex- 
pend more  aid  aroimd  the  globe  In  order 
to  "have  peace  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars,  eu  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut knows,  billions  which  have  been 
spewed  out  aroimd  the  world,  and  where 
is  the  peace  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  talk? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  tells  us  that  we  should 
spend  about  one- half  billion  dollars  on 
this  outfit  and  somehow  or  other  It  will 
be  the  final  answer  to  all  humanity's 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  are  we  going  to 
stop  spending  money  upon  every  con- 
ceivable project  around  liie  world? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 

•  the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 
^      Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

.*  Btr.  DADDARIO.  Tills  is  not — despite 
What  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  says,  this 
Is   not   an    international    program.     It 


would  fimction  with  ^  very  small  per- 
centage expended  for  domesUc  reasons 
and  those  expenditures  would  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  basic 
knowledge  on  b^ialf  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  operating  upon  my  time. 
I  tried  to  get  a  little  time  awtille  ago. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  did  not  realize 
that  the  gentleman  had  a;dced  for  time 
and  If  I  cut  off  the  gentleman,  I  am 
thoroughly  prepared  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  that  the  gentleman  may  pro- 
ceed for  any  additional  time  which  he 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlnnan  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  a  built-in  pay  increase  and 
additional  staffing  in  this  bill,  or  pro- 
posed to  be  incorporated  into  this  bill, 
Ls  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  increase  the  levels 
and  the  number  of  employees  in  the  vari- 
ous levels. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  recommended 
salary  increase  for  the  Director  would 
come  to  only  $1,600  a  year.  The  increase 
for  the  Deputy  Director  would  be  $2,675 
and  the  Assistant  Director  salaries,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  restructuring 
of  presently  existing  salaries,  would  rep- 
resent an  additional  $30,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  part  of 
this,  if  I  may  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  is  that  we  have  recognized  that 
NSF  is  such  and  its  operations  are  so 
varted,  that  it  needs  to  have  better  man- 
agement and  that  it  needs  to  be  able  to 
attract  the  most  competent  people  into 
Its  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  has  this 
Foundation  already  spent?  If  my  rough 
mathematics  are  anywhere  near  correct, 
about  $2  bilUon  has  already  been  ex- 
pended upon  this  program  since  1951? 
And,  how  much  Information  has  been 
collated  and  what  have  you  really  ac- 
complished as  a  result  of  this  exiiendl- 
ture? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  mathematics  are  probably 
pretty  good.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  despite  Its  record  of  accomplish- 
ments, NSF  must  be  managed,  as  it  were. 
In  the  most  efBcient  manner,  possible  In 
the  future.  Its  responsibilities  are  Im- 
mense, and  will  become  more  so. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  are 
aware  and  do  know  Just  how  valuable 
this  agency  has  become. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  I  may  disagree,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Ftoimdation  has  a  re- 
markable record  of  achievement  and 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  will  be  doing  a 
pretty  good  Job  of  providing  i>ay  in- 
creases and  providing  for  increased  em- 
ployment in  this  organization,  if  I  read 
your  report  and  bill  correctly. 

Are  you  not  creating  four  new  deputies 
in  this  organization?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Director  can  appoint  on  his  own 
volition,  and  the  Board,  or  whatever  it  Is, 
can  assign,  is  this  not  true? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  We  have  asked  the 
House  to  support  the  work  of  this  Foun- 
dation, we  believe,  for  valid  reasons.  We 
have  asked  for  these  four  additional 
places  so  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  can  be  more  efBdently  ad- 
ministered and  operated  than  has  been 
possible  under  existing  law.  This  is  one 
of  the  basic  recommendations  to  be  suit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  has  the  Foun- 
dation accomplished  up  to  tills  time? 
When  the  Foundation  was  set  up  we  were 
told  it  would  cut  down  the  bill  for  re- 
search with  an  overall  organization; 
that  the  information  could  be  brought 
together  in  one  place,  and  that  it  would 
represent  a  savings  in  money. 

Has  this  happened,  or  has  it  not  hap- 
pened if  there  are  50  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  running  re- 
search projects  all  over  the  place?  Some 
of  us  are  trying  to  save  a  little  bit  of 
money,  to  keep  this  country  trom  going 
broke  eventually.  We  are  trying  to  save 
a  little  money  to  wage  the  war  we  are 
fighting  over  in  Vietnam — a  most  costly 
war,  both  in  terms  of  money  and  blood. 
I  ask  you  to  help  us,  not  by  increasing 
this  bill,  but  help  us  when  the  appropri- 
atlcm  bill  comes  in  by  cutting  this  down 
to  size. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  prefer  to  yield  the 
floor.  The  gentleman  can  get  time  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  answer.  I  have  said 
all  I  want  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
time.  I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  I 
have  heard  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  many  occasions  that  we  ought  to  be 
spending  more  of  our  money  at  home 
rather  than  abroad.  The  funds  being 
spent  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, as  I  have  said  earlier,  do  go  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  there  Is  no  place 
in  this  country,  no  area,  where  there  Is 
an  institution  and  a  university  which  is 
not  stronger  today  because  of  the  sup- 
port it  has  received  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  has  lifted  up  and 
refurbished  academic  processes  in  many 
places  throughout  this  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  earlier 
mentioned  a  most  valid  point  on  this 
question.  It  is  something  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned  about  insofar  as  the 
geographical  distribution  is  concerned, 
that  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  create  and 
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help  support  centers  of  academic  knowl- 
edge in  greater  numbers  and  all  parts  of 
this  country. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  in  support 
of  the  premise  that  this  should  be  an 
ever-increasing  and  perfected  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. It  to  for  domestic  purposes.  It  Is 
to  develop  knowledge  in  our  coimtry.  It 
does  help  all  institutions  from  the  grad- 
uate college  to  the  elementary  areas,  and 
we  are  all  for  the  better  because  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  there  are 
problems  in  that  we  do  spend  a  lot  of 
money,  but  this  is  a  great  country.  It 
has  great  problems  and  it  must  meet 
these  problems.  We  cannot  shy  away 
from  them.  This  Is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
penditures of  fimds  which  I,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  could  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"NATIONAL     SCIENCE     BOAXD 

"Sec  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
twenty-four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  ot  the  Director 
ex  officio.  In  addition  to  any  powers  and 
functions  otherwise  granted  to  It  by  this 
Act,  the  Board  shall  establish  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  policies  of  the  Foundation. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  an  Executive 
Ck>inmlttee  as  provided  In  section  7,  and 
may  delegate  to  It  or  to  the  Director  or  both 
such  of  the  powers  and  functions  granted 
to  the  Board  by  this  Act  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(c)  The  peraons  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment as  members  of  the  Board  (1)  shall  be 
eminent  In  the  fields  of  Uie  baalc,  medloal, 
or  social  sciences,  engineering,  agriculture, 
education,  or  public  affairs;  (3)  shall  be 
selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  eetabllshed 
records  of  distinguished  service;  and  (3) 
shall  be  so  selected  as  to  provide  repreeenta- 
Uon  of  the  views  of  scientific  leaders  in  all 
areas  of  the  Nation.  The  President  Is  re- 
quested. In  the  making  of  nominations  of 
persons  for  appointment  as  members,  to  give 
due  consideration  to  any  recommendations 
for  nomination  which  may  be  submitted  to 
him  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Cnlversltles 
and  Land  Orant  OoUeges,  the  Association  of 
American  nnlverslttes,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  or  by  other  scientific  or 
educational  organizations. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  mem.ber  <tf 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  Bp{x>lnted  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Any  person,  other  than  the  Director,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  twelve 
consecutive  years  shall  thereafter  be  Ineli- 
gible for  appointment  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  s\ich 
twelfth  year. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  annually  on 
the  third  Monday  in  May  unless,  prior  to 
May  10  In  any  year,  the  Chairman  has  set' 
the  annual  meeting  for  a  day  In  £day  other 
than  the  third  Monday,  and  at  8U<^  other 
times  as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  but 
he  shall  also  caU  a  meeting  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  members  so  request  In  writing. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Each  member 
shall  be  given  notice,  by  registered  mall  or 
certified  mall  maUed  to  his  last  known  ad- 
<iress  of  record  not  less  than  fifteen  days 
prior  to  any  meeting,  of  the  call  of  such 
meeting. 

"  (f )  The  election  of  t)^e  gbalrman  and  Vice 


Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  take  place  at 
each  annual  meeting  occturlng  in  an  even- 
ntunbered  year.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  In  his 
absence.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
chairmanship  or  vice  chairmanship,  ^  the 
Board  shall  elect  a  member  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  render  an  annual 
report  to  the  President,  for  submission  on  or 
before  the  Slst  day  of  January  of  each  year 
to  the  Congress,  on  the  status  and  healtii  of 
science  and  Its  various  disciplines.  Such 
report  shall  Include  an  assessment  of  such 
matters  as  national  scientific  resources  and 
trained  manpower,  progress  In  selected  areas 
of  basic  scientific  research,  and  an  Indica- 
tion of  those  aspects  of  such  progress  which 
might  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  American 
society.  The  report  may  Include  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Board  may  deem  time- 
ly and  appropriate. 

"(h)  The  Board  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  Its  members,  permit 
the  appointment  of  a  staff  consisting  of  not 
more  than  five  professional  staff  members 
and  such  clerical  staff  members  as  may  be 
necessary.  Such  staff  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  and  assigned  at  the  direction  of 
the  Board.  The  professional  members  of 
such  staff  may  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  TTnited  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  compet- 
itive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification,  and 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  ap- 
propriate rate  provided  for  Individuals  in 
grade  OS- 15  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  6332  of  such  title,  as  may  be  neoeasary 
to  provide  for  the  performance  of  suoh  dutlaa 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  In  connec- 
tion with  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  Each  appointment  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  security  requirements  as  those  required 
for  personnel  of  the  Foundation  appointed 
under  section  14(a) . 

"(1)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  establiab 
such  special  commissions  as  it  may  from  time 
to  time  deem  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(J)  The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  ap- 
point from  among  its  members  such  com- 
mittees as  it  deems  necessary,  and  to  assign 
to  committees  so  appointed  such  survey  and 
advisory  functions  as  the  Board  deems  appro- 
priate to  BSBlst  It  in  exercising  its  powers 
and  functions  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"onuECToa  or  the  foundation 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  'Director') 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Preeldeni,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Before  any  person  Is  appointed  as  Director, 
the  President  shall  afford  the  Board  an  op- 
portunity to  make  recommendations  to  him 
with  re^)ect  to  such  appointment.  The  Di- 
rector shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5313  of  title  5,  TTnited  States 
Code,  and  shall  sei^e  for  a  term  of  six  years 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  si)eclfically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  (1)  the  Director  shall  exer- 
cise all  of  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Foundation  by  this  Act  (Including  any 
powers  and  functions  which  may  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Board),  and  (2)  all 
actions  taken  by  the  Director  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  (or  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  a  delegation  from  the  Board)  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  the  Foundation. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  provisions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate authorizing  the  performance  by  any  other 
officer,  agency,  or  employee  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
Including  functions  delegated  to  iilm  by  the 


Board;  except  that  the  Director  may  not  re- 
delegate  poUcymaklng  functions  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Board. 

"(d)  The  formulation  of  programs  in  con- 
formance with  the  policies  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Director  in 
consultation  with  the  IBoard. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract, grant,  or  other  arrangement  ptirsuant 
to  section  11(c)  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board  If  such  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement  Involves  a  new  type  of  program, 
or  involves  a  total  commitment  of  over 
92,000,000,  or  over  »500,000  in  any  one  year, 
or  a  commitment  of  such  other  amount  or 
amounta  and  subject  to  such  other  conditions 
as  the  Board  In  Its  discretion  m&j  deter- 
mine and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(f)  The  Director,  In  his  capacity  as  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board,  shall,  except 
with  respect  to  compensation  and  teniire,  be 
coordinate  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board.  He  shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the 
Board  and  shall  be  eligible  for  election  by  the 
Board  as  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board." 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  section  8.  by  redesignating  sections  6  and 
7  as  sections  7  and  8,  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  6  the  following  new 
section : 

"DEPtrrr   directob   and    assistant   dibectoiis 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Foundation  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Deputy  Director'),  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Before 
any  person  is  apfx^nted  as  Deputy  Director, 
the  President  shall  afford  the  Board  and  the 
Director  an  opportunity  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  him  with  respect  to  such  appoint- 
ment. The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IH 
of  the  Executive  Schedtile  under  section  5314 
of  Utle  6.  TTnited  States  Code,  and  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers 
of,  the  Director  during  the  absence  of  dis- 
ability of  the  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  four  Assistant  Direc- 
tors of  the  Foundation  (each  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  an  'Assistant  Director' ) ,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Be- 
fore any  p>er8on  is  appointed  as  an  Assistant 
Director,  the  President  shaU  afford  the 
Bo8ird  and  the  Director  an  opportunity  to 
make  recommendations  to  him  with  respect 
to  such  appointment.  Each  Assistant  Dlrec- 
t<»  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Elxecutive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5,  TTnited  States 
Code,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and 
exercise  such  powers  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe." 

Sec.  5.  The  section  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 7  by  section  4  of  this  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"EXXCUllVE  OOICICIRB 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Conunittee  of  the  Board  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  'Executive  Committee'),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members  and  shall 
exercise  such  powers  and  functions  as  may 
be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Board.  Four  of 
the  members  shall  be  elected  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  and  the  Director  ex  officio 
shall  be  the  fifth  member  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

"(b)  At  each  of  its  annual  meetings  the 
Board  shall  elect  two  of  its  members  as 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  members  so  elected 
shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  date 
of  their  election.  Any  person,  other  than  the 
Director,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
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Sxecutlve  Oommittee  for  six  consecutive 
years  shall  thereafter  be  Ineligible  for  service 
as  a  member  thereof  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  such  sixth 
year.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  period  between  any  two  consecutive  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  one  year. 

"(c)  Any  person  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  &11  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  elected  shall 
be  elected  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(d)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  render 
an  annual  report  to  the  Board,  and  such 
other  reports  as  It  may  deem  neceesary,  sum- 
marizing Its  activities  and  m&Xlng  such  rec- 
ommendations as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 
Minority  views  and  recommendatlona,  If  any, 
of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  Included  In  siich  reports." 

Sxc.  6.  The  section  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 8  by  section  4  of  this  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"DIVISIONS  WITHIN  THX  FOUNDATION 

"Sxc.  8.  There  shall  be  within  the  Founda- 
tion such  Divisions  as  the  Director.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Board,  may  from  time  to 
time  determine." 

Sec.  7.  Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  3(a)(7)"  and  inserting^  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  4(1) ". 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "section  17"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  16"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "social,"  after  "engineer- 
ing,": and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "among  the  States. 
Territories,  possessions,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"throughout  the  United  States'*. 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Section  11(c)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "basic"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "research"  each  place 
it  appears; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "Secretary  of  State  or" 
before  "Secretary  of  Defense";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  national  defense" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "International 
cooperation  or  national  security". 

(b)  Section  11(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "research"  smd  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "actlvitlee". 

(c)  Section  11(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strildng  out  "section  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (6  VS.C.  73b-2)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

Sbc.  10.  Section  13(a)  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  16(d)(2)" 
and  inserting  lieu  thereof  "section  16(d)  (2) ". 

Sec.  11.  Section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  repealed. 

Sac.  12.  (a)  SecUon  16  of  the  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1960  Is  redesignated 
as  section  14  and  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"mSCXLLANKOtTS   PBOVISIOMS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Director  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  policies  as  the  Board  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Except  as  provided  In  section  4(h) , 
such  appointments  shall  be  made  and  such 
compensation  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided.  That  the 
Director  may,  in  accordance  with  such  poli- 


cies as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  employ  such  technical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  and  fix  their  compensa- 
tion, without  regard  to  such  provisions,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Foundation  un- 
der this  Act.  The  members  of  the  special 
commissions  shall  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

"(b)  Neither  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, nor  any  Assistant  Director  shall  en- 
gage In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment  while  serving  in  such  poalUon; 
nor  shall  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Director, 
or  any  Assistant  Director,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  hold  any  office  in,  or 
act  In  any  capacity  for,  any  organization, 
agency,  or  Institution  with  which  the  Foun- 
dation makes  any  grant,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Foundation  shall  not,  itself,  op- 
erate any  laboratories  or  pilot  plants. 

"(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  and  the 
members  of  each  special  commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  tlOO  for 
each  day  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  pursuant  to  authorization  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Persons  holding  other  offices  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Qovemment 
may  serve  as  members  of  special  commis- 
sions, but  they  shall  not  receive  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  as  s\ich  members  dur- 
ing any  period  for  which  they  receive 
compensation  for  their  services  in  such  other 
offices. 

"(f)  In  making  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments for  scientific  research,  the  Foundation 
shall  utilize  appropriations  available  therefor 
in  such  manner  as  will  in  its  discretion  best 
reaUae  the  objectives  of  ( 1 )  having  the  work 
performed  by  organizations,  agencies,  and 
iiutltutions,  or  individuals  In  the  United 
States  or  foreign  countries,  including  Gov- 
ernment agencies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
foreign  countries,  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  achieve  the  results  desired. 
(2)  strengthening  the  research  staff  of  or- 
ganizations, particularly  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, m  the  United  States,  (3)  aiding 
institutions,  agencies,  or  organizations  which, 
if  aided,  will  advance  scientific  research,  and 
(4)  encouraging  independent  scientific  re- 
search by  individuals. 

"(g)  Funds  available  to  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  for  scientific 
or  technical  research,  or  the  provision  of  fa- 
cilities therefor,  shall  be  available  for 
transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the  bead  of  the 
department  or  agency  Involved,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  Foundation  for  such  use  as 
Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  were  provided,  and  funds  so 
transferred  shall  be  expendable  by  the 
Foundation  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'United  States'  when  used  in  a  geographical 
sense  means  the  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  all  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  13.  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  15  and  16,  respectively. 
Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  redesignated 
as  section  15  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1946"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1954".  Subsection  (b)  of 
the  section  redesignated  as  section  15  as 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  lS(h)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  14(g)". 

Sac.  14.  (a)(1)  Section  5313  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  now  para- 
graph: 


"(IB)  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation." 

(2)  Section  6314  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  40,  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(40)  Deputy  Director,  National  Science 
Foundation." 

(3)  Section  6316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (66).  and  by  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(66)  Assistant  Directors,  National  Science 
Foundation  (4)." 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section (and  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  this  Act  insofar  as  thejr 
relate  to  rates  of  basic  pay)  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  902(c)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "450"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100". 

Sec.  15.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  therein,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  are  intended  to  continue  in  effect 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  the  existing  offices,  procedures,  and 
organization  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion as  provided  by  such  Act,  part  n  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1962,  and 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5  of  1965. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  part  n  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1962,  and  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1965,  shall  be  of  no  force  or 
effect;  but  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  alter  or 
affect  any  transfers  of  functions  made  by 
part  I  of  such  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 2  of  1962. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  (during  the  reading 
of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  bill«,  and  that  the 
dialog  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive we  could  possibly  have.  I  want 
it  understood  thoroughly  in  the  begin- 
ning that  I  am  In  strong  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wtus  a  mem- 
ber of  the  original  National  Research 
Council  as  a  consultant  when  it  was 
formed  during  World  War  II — out  of 
which  this  is  an  outgrowth. 

As  one  of  the  scientists  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  could  be  nothing 
but  In  favor  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

However,  I  fear  we  are  overstepping 
basic  principles.  I  have  read  in  great 
detail  the  last  year  hearings  on  this  bill 
we  have  before  us  and  which  Indeed,  did 
pass  under  suspension  of  the  rules  last 
year,  only  to  die  In  the  other  body. 

More  particularly.  I  have  read  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  which  was  brought  to  us  the 
other  day  in  a  Presidential  message. 

In  that  connection  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  particularly  to 
the  fact  that  it  Is  from  this  report  that 
many  of  the  actions  in  the  bill  ensue; 
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namely,  the  enjoinment  of  the  Director 
of  the  Foundation  to  embrace  the  social 
sciences,  although  primarily  this  is  by 
definition  and  precept  a  foundation  of 
the  physical  sciences. 

Second,  In  this  report  I  would  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage in  pages  10  through  17  as  to  some 
of  the  so-called  prldeful  things,  which 
are  reported;  namely,  "the  analysis  of 
international  trade" — I  am  sure  this  Is 
socioeconomic  but  beneficial;  and  "the 
playing  of  laboratory  games;"  or  "child 
rearing  In  different  cultures;"  and 
Anally,  "committee  decisionmaking — 
how  it  derives." 

Then  the  report  shows  how  much  of 
the  money  is  allowed  under  the  social 
and  political  sciences. 

I  would  like  to  refer  particularly  to 
research  grants  referred  to  on  page  15: 
"Pood  gathering  In  a  primitive  society." 

This  shows  the  study  of  the  Harvard 
anthropologists  on  how  African  bush- 
men  are  gaining  sustenance  from  the 
discovery  or  robbery  of  ostrich  eggs 
from  their  nests. 

I  fail  to  see  how  this  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  evolve  In  mak- 
ing a  higher  culture  and  a  greater  pro- 
ductive society  than  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  opiMse  this  bill 
today  because  I  think  it  has  gone  too 
far  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  in  the  power  to  the  Director;  In 
collating  data,  which  is  a  good  but  dupli- 
cating function.  I  recognize  that  the  per 
diem  allowance  and  expenses  is  simply 
in  comity  with  other  per  diems  we  are 
allowing,  but  they  are  all  too  high 
and  a  simple  device  for  Oovernment 
procurement  of  personnel  In  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise.  But  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  It  comes  to  the  plain 
question  that  we  can  support  the  United 
Nations  and  some  of  its  extended  tech- 
nical assistance  and  science  programs 
through  this  agency  without  an  account- 
ing to  the  Congress,  that  is  going  too 
far. 

And  when  the  Foundation  is  "en- 
joined" to  support  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
which  I  have  had  much  to  say  recently — 
and  I  am  still  in  support  of  the  arts 
and  culture  and  the  humanities — but  not 
to  the  extent  of  misappropriation  and 
the  lack  of  legislative  surveillance  and 
oversight  and  control  of  the  fimds  and 
the  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  has  become 
involved  in  a  game  of  "grantsman- 
shlp,"  and  I  fear  that  this  very  Foun- 
dation in  aiding  and  abetting  same,  and 
therein  weakening  those  it  claims  to 
strengthen  wherein  universities  with  a 
a  little  "grantsmanshlp"  hac  ervolved  to 
the  place  where  it  is  taking  away  from 
pedagogy.  If  indeed,  this  has  hap- 
pened, then  there  are  too  many  areas  in 
which  we  are  maldng  research  grants 
when  82  percent  either  directly  or  in- 
directly of  all  researchers  and  technol- 
ogists are  controlled  directly  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  true  par- 
ticularly when  the  18  percent  remain- 
ing, who  are  developing  research  on  a 
horizontal  basis  rather  than  a  vertical 
building  block  basis,  evolve  more  good 
technological     and     scientific     break- 
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throughs  than  the  82  percent  who  are 
directly  controlled. 

It  is  time  that  we  gave  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  basic  thing,  that  regard- 
less of  intentions  and  motives  and  ob- 
jectives, in  which  we  all  concur;  regard- 
less of  the  sacred  cows;  we  cannot  by 
simply  piling  on  more  money  and  by 
piling  on  more  personnel  have  the  de- 
sirable scientific  breakthrough,  or  ac- 
complish what  either  these  reorganiza- 
tion acts  involve  or  what  the  excellent 
intent  of  the  committee  may  have  been. 

The  function  has  been  beclouded.  It 
has  been  oversubscribed.  There  is  not 
In  being  a  technical  breakthrough  that 
demands  this  additional  work  money  and 
personnel,  and  I  question  seriously 
whether  or  not  It  will  do  that  which  the 
committee  intends — give  better  admin- 
istrative control  because  here  also  the 
control  Invested  in  one  person  removes 
the  power  of  diffusion  among  people  of 
that  control,  and  their  right  to  comment 
and  their  right  to  a  nonelected  official's 
removal,  or  the  staff  thereof. 

I  think  this  is  a  bad  bill  and  I  recom- 
mend Its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5404)  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  411,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  w£is  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

ifce  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  391.  nays  22,  not  voting  19,  as 
follows: 

IRoUNo.  66] 
TEAS— 391 


Abbltt 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Abernethy 

Ashmore 

Blackburn 

Adair 

Asplnall 

Blatnlk 

Adams 

Ayres 

Boggs 

Addabbo 

Baring 

Bel  and 

Albert 

Bates 

Boiling 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Battln 

Bolton 

Anderson, 

Belcher 

Brademas 

Tenn. 

Bell 

Brasco 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Bennett 

Bray 

Andrews, 

Berry 

Brlnkley 

N.  Dak. 

Betta 

Brock 

Atmunzio 

BevUl 

Brooks 

Arends 

Blester 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mleb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.O. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donobue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Krlenborn 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Pelghan 
Plndley 
Pino 
Ptsher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley' 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubeer 
Gurney 


Hagan 

Haley 

HaUeck 

HamUton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Ha""*^ 

Hansen,  Wa^. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
HoUand 
Horton 
Hooner 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Laird 
LAndrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lens,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Macben 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maillianl 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Michel 
MUler.  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minisb 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 


Morton 

Mosber 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnski 

Purcen 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Beld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ron&n 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scbeuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

ScoU 

Belden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

SvilUvan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 
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Tenzer 

Wampler 

WUaon, 

Thompson,  Q« 

Watklna 

Charles  H. 

Thompeon,  N  J 

.  Waison 

Wolff 

Tuck 

Watts 

Wrt^t 

Tuimey 

Whalen 

Wyatt 

X7dall 

Whalley 

Wydler 

Ullman 

White 

Wylle 

VanDeerUn 

Whltener 

Wyman 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltten 

Tates 

Vanlk 

WldnaU 

Young 

Vigor!  to 

Wiggins 

Zablockl 

Waggonner 

WiUlama,  Pa. 

Zlon 

Waldle 

Wtllls 

Zwach 

Walker 

WUaon.  Bob 
NATS— 23 

Aahbrook 

Hall 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bow 

Hutchinson 

Scbeiie 

Buchanan 

Jonas 

Thomson,  Wl 

Burke,  Pla. 

King.  K.Y. 

Utt 

Cederberg 

Kyi 

Winn 

Collier 

McClure 

Toungar 

I>avla.Wlft. 
OrooB 

Price.  Tex. 
Reld,  ni. 

NOT  VOTZNO— 19 
Barrett  Ford,  Jones,  Mo. 

Blanton  WUllam  D.       Nix 

Burton,  Utah      Gray  Pool 

Celler  Gude  St.  Onge 

Edwards,  Calif.  Halpem  Sisk 

Edwards.  La.       Hansen,  Idaho    Williams,  Miss. 
Pallon  Hubert 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleit  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Gude. 

B^.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  WUliams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Burton  of  ITtah. 

iSi.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Oray. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  CeUer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  changed  her  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BARING  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
412)  providing  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
5424,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft, 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  412 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  HoTise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tTnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  can.  6434)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establlsliments  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  b«  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 


have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEIL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  need  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  412 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJR. 
5424  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  total  authorization  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  $163,913,000:  $98,776,000  for  pro- 
curement, extension  of  service  life,  and 
increasing  capability  of  vessels;  $25,475,- 
000  for  procurement  of  aircraft;  $39,- 
662,000  for  establishment  or  development 
of  Installation  and  facilities  by  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  conversion,  extension, 
or  installation  of  permanent  or  tem- 
porary public  works,  including  the  prep- 
aration of  sites  and  furnishing  of  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment. 

The  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  are 
ever  broadening.  Over  the  past  2  years 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  called  upon  to 
render  its  services  in  ever-expanding 
fields.  At  present  26  of  its  82-foot  patrol 
boats  are  operating  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. Only  recently  the  papers  took 
note  of  suiother  of  its  many  services  In 
connection  with  the  arrest  of  a  Russian 
vessel  fishing  within  a  mile  of  our  coast. 
Recently,  administrative  functions  for- 
merly handled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cus- 
toms were  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  was  the  responsibility  for  al- 
terations of  bridges  to  permit  free  navi- 
gation. 

While  the  responsibilities  of  the  serv- 
ice are  growing,  Its  equipment  is  not  be- 
ing replaced,  which  presents  the  danger: 
first,  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  It 
may  be  called  upon  for  extraordinary 
service  and  be  unable  to  perform;  and, 
second,  the  failure  of  aging  equipment 
may  result  In  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  details  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  gone  into  during  debate  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 412  in  order  that  H.R.  5424  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  House 
Resolution  412,  which  would  grant  a  2- 
hour  open  rule  for  HJR.  5424,  a  bill  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  Coast  Guard  in 
three  areas:  procurement  of  ships,  pro- 
curement of  airplanes  and  helicopters, 
and  repair,  rehabilitation  and  expansion 
of  shore  facilities. 

The  total  authorization  is  for  $167,- 
713,000. 

The  departmental  request  was  for 
about  $103,000,000.  Almost  all  the  in- 
creased authorization  Is  carried  by  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  authorizing  ship 
procurement.  The  committee  Increased 
the  number  of  high-endurance  cutters 
from  one  to  five,  noting  that  this  in- 


crease is  really  the  bare  minimum,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  age  of  existing  ships. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  indicated  that  by 
1974  It  will  need  24  new  cutters.  The 
committee  also  added  $1  million  for  the 
design  of  a  new  icebreaker;  unless  it  was 
added  to  the  $1.5  million  already  au- 
thorized the  Icebreaker  could  not  be 
available  until  1973.  The  current  ves- 
sels in  use  date  back  to  World  War  n. 
Three  of  these  older  ships  are  to  be  re- 
habilitated at  a  cost  of  some  $2.7  mil- 
lion. The  bill  also  authorizes  the  first 
two  of  a  new  class  of  patrol  cutters. 

The  sum  of  $25,475,000  Is  authorized 
for  airplanes  and  helicopter  procure- 
ment. The  committee  notes  that  this 
figure  is  inadequate  as  50  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  168  aircraft  will  be  overage  by 
1970  and  provisions  for  replacement 
must  be  stepped  up. 

The  bill  authorizes  $39,662,000  for  re- 
fitting shore  facilities  as  bases  across 
the  country  as  well  as  numerous  light- 
houses. 

Finally  $3.8  million  is  authorized  iot 
payments  to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost 
of  alterations  of  railroad  and  highway 
bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  of 
navigable  waters  in  the  United  States. 
This  area  of  responsibility,  previously 
assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  unani- 
mously. The  Treasury  supports  the  bill 
in  its  introduced  form.  No  other  agency 
opinion  Is  included  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tlme^ 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  5424) ,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*   THX  COMMTFT^  OF  TBX  WHOLK  HOUSl 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  ItseU 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderutlon  of  the  bill  H  Jl.  5424,  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  frcrni  Maryland  [Mr.  G*i- 
MATzl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  HJl.  5424,  pro- 
vides authorization  for  expenditures  for 
ships,  planes,  shore  facilities,  navigation 
aids,  and  housing  for  the  Cotist  Oiu»-d 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  report  on  the  bill  is  In  error  in 
that  it  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
legislation  was  $163,913,000. 

The  figure  omitted  an  amount  of 
$3,800,000  for  the  Federal  Goverrmienfs 
annual  share  of  the  cost  of  alteration 
for  railroad  and  highway  bridges  to  re- 
move obstruction  to  free  navigation  of 
navigable  waters. 

This  item  was  formerly  handled  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  but  recently  the 
function  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  the  bill 
should  be  $167,713,000. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  committee 
provided  for  $107,014,000. 

The  committee  made  three  necessary 
amendments  to  the  bill  to  provide  for 
four  additional  high-endurance  cutters, 
additional  money  for  development  of 
icebreaker  design  and  for  housing. 

The  bill  as  submitted  to  the  Congress 
provided  $103,214,000  for  its  usual  func- 
tions which  was  approximately  the  same 
as  the  amount  appropriated  last  year. 

The  preceding  year  a  total  of  $115.- 
510,000  was  appropriated. 

Thus  the  Coast  Guard  is  losing  ground 
In  its  continuing  fight  to  secure  ade- 
quate equipment  to  meet  its  needs,  and 
the  committee  is  greatly  concerned  over 
this. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
all  of  us. 

Virtually,  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  its 
operations  in  his  own  district. 

Its  functions  range  from  providing 
weather  information  to  planes  and  ships 
on  the  oceans  safeguarding  our  over  6 
million  small  boat  owners,  providing  aids 
to  navigation  for  not  only  our  ocean 
commerce  but  also  that  of  our  Inland 
waterways,  participating  in  rescue  work 
in  the  event  of  disaster  not  only  at  sea 
but  within  our  own  country  and  recently 
to  active  participation  in  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Its  enthusiasm  and  ability  cannot  be 
called  into  question  but,  imfortunately. 
the  state  of  the  tools  which  we  provide 
to  perform  «dl  of  these  functions  are  not 
of  the  best. 

For  example,  the  backbone  of  its  fleet 
are  the  high-endurance  cutters  of  which 
over  30  are  required  for  its  operations. 

Of  the  present  fleet,  six  were  con- 
structed in  1936  and  17  are  ex-seaplane 
tenders  of  World  War  n  vintage. 

The  former  class  are  such  sturdy  ves- 
sels that  we  annually  spend  funds  to  up- 
date them  since  their  prospect  of  re- 
placement in  the  near  future  is  dim. 

The  seaplane  tender  tsrpe  is  consider- 
ably less  desirable  having  been  originally 
constructed  for  service  In  relatively  shel- 
tered waters  during  war  time. 

At  present,  they  are  being  utilized  for 
weather  stations  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  where  they  serve  12  months 
of  the  year,  and  for  long-range  rescue 
operations  where  they  are  caUed  upon 
to  proceed  to  dlstreesed  vessels  In 
emergeiicles. 


As  stated,  the  vessels  were  never  con- 
structed for  this  vigorous  type  of  service 
and  the  committee  Is  seriously  concerned 
over  the  extent  of  their  remaining  life. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
for  the  psist  year  the  marine  insurance 
imderwriters  whose  function  it  Is  to  in- 
sure merchant  vessels  have  drastically 
Increased  premiums  on  war-built  mer- 
chant ships  because  of  the  greatly  In- 
creased frequency  of  casualties. 

They  are  attempting  to  drive  them 
from  the  ocean  because  of  the  danger 
of  their  continued  operation. 

The  committee  is  greatly  concerned 
over  the  continued  operation  of  the  war- 
built  cutters  because  it  feels  that  by  rea- 
son of  age  and  general  deterioration, 
similar  casualties  can  result. 

About  5  years  ago.  the  Coast  Guard 
issued  a  report  of  its  vessel  requirements 
for  the  foreseeable  future  In  which  it 
proposed  to  construct  37  of  these  cut- 
ters between  fiscal  years  1964  and  1974. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  to  date  but 
eight  of  these  vessels  have  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  revise 
its  plans  and  recently  it  submitted  a  new 
estimate  which  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  25  of  these  vessels  between 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1974. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  would 
have  authorized  but  one  for  tiie  coming 
year. 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  of  the  urgent  need 
for  the  vessels  of  this  type  right  now, 
the  possible  demands  of  other  agencies 
for  services  of  this  type  of  equipment  may 
further  weaken  the  fieet  available  for 
the  normal  and  usual  duties  of  the 
agency. 

If  this  occurs,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
place  further  burdens  upon  the  remain- 
ing vessels  and  there  is  Just  so  mu<^  that 
these  25-year-old  vessels  can  stand. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
construction  of  replacement  vessels  takes 
3  years  and  the  first  of  the  eight  new 
ones  referred  to  above  will  not  come  Into 
service  until  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

Each  of  these  cost  $14,500,000  which 
accounts  for  most  of  the  money  Increase 
In  this  bUl. 

With  respect  to  the  item  covering  de- 
sign for  new  icebreakers,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  committee  from  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  $2.5  million,  the  entire  fieet  of 
large  icebreakers  Is  now  concentrated  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy  having  turned 
over  its  vessels  during  the  past  2  years. 

This  fleet  of  eight  vessels  consists  of 
seven  built  over  20  years  ago,  and  one 
buUt  in  1954. 

During  the  Intervening  years,  our  in- 
terest in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  has 
greatly  expanded  and  these  vessels  are 
being  called  upon  for  greatly  Increased 
service  in  these  arecus. 

It  is  the  Cosist  Guard's  estimate  that 
in  its  present  rate  of  progress  for  a  new 
design,  the  first  vessel  would  not  be 
available  untU  1973. 

The  committee  believed  that  thto  rate 
of  progress  was  too  slow  and  accordingly 
increased  the  fund  for  design  In  order  to 
gpMd  up  the  process. 

It  Is  ru>t  anticipated  that  this  in- 
creased expnkliture  will  cost  the  Gov- 


ernment anything  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  It  will  not  affect  Uie  overall  oost  of 
the  completed  vessels  but  will  merely 
reduce  the  time  required  fwr  tiielr  com- 
pletion. 

The  other  significant  Item  in  the  blH 
that  was  increased  by  the  committee  was 
an  item  of  $1,699,000  which  was  restored 
to  the  original  Coast  Guard  request  f<Nr 
new  housing. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  of 
last  year,  but  54  percent  of  Coast  Guard 
families  were  adequately  housed  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  Armed  Forces  rec- 
ord of  better  than  75  percent. 

Aside  from  our  normal  desire  to  supply 
decent  housing  for  our  Armed  Forces, 
the  failure  to  do  so  can  prove  to  be 
very  expensive  in  that  it  "contributes  to 
a  lowering  of  morale,  which  in  turn 
decreases  the  number  of  reenUstments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  substantial  investment  in 
men  that  it  has  trained,  the  failure  to 
supply  proper  living  conditions,  thereby 
inducing  them  to  abandon  the  service, 
requires  additional  training  of  new  men 
and  additional  facilities  for  such  train- 
ing,  both  of  which  are  extremely  ex- 
pensive. 

The  major  shortages  in  housing  are 
in  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
areas,  and  men  stationed  in  these  areas 
are  compelled  to  pay  high  rents  and  to 
travel  f  sirly  long  dlsttmces  to  their  work, 
both  of  which  are  imdesirable. 

The  continued  shortage  of  proper 
equipment  that  the  committee  has  ob- 
served over  the  years  can  be  very 
dangerous. 

About  15  months  ago,  the  Coast  Guard 
was  called  upon  to  supply  26  of  its  82- 
foot  vessels  with  their  crews  for  use  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Subsequently,  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  the  replace- 
ments of  17  of  these  vessels  but  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  remaining 
nine. 

Coast  Guard,  with  its  usual  efficiency, 
has  managed  to  close  this  gap  very  suc- 
cessfully but  the  fact  remains  that  nine 
vessels  at  $500,000  apiece  had  been  pro- 
vided for  its  use  but  they  are  no  longer 
available. 

I  have  some  direct  experience  with  re- 
spect to  inadequacies  of  Coast  Guard 
equipment  to  do  the  Job  for  which  it  is 
responsible. 

About  10  years  ago,  I  was  in  Hawaii  at 
the  time  a  plane  from  the  mainland  dis- 
appeared over  the  ocean. 

The  Coast  Guard  proceeded  to  co- 
ordinate the  search  but  was  un{U>le  to 
contribute  materially  to  its  effectiveness 
because  the  total  number  of  long-range 
planes  available  for  use  by  the  district 
commander  was  three,  all  of  them 
veterans  of  the  Berlin  airlift. 

Their  range  was  such  that  after  reach- 
ing the  search  area,  they  could  remain 
on  station  for  only  about  an  hour  since 
at  the  end  of  that  period  they  must  of 
necessity  return  for  refueling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  felt  somewhat 
embarrassed  because  as  a  part  al  the 
overall  effort,  the  British  furnished  four 
of  its  bombers  from  the  Fiji  I.slands  and 
these  planes,  because  of  their  greater 
range,  were  able  to  participate  to  a  much 
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greater  extent  than  the  Coast  Guard's 
owD  equipment. 

At  that  tiotel  reflected  that  were  I  on 
a  disabled  vessel  or  plane  in  the  middle 
at  the  ocean.  I  would  get  cold  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  failure  to  rescue 
me  promptly  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  we  In  the  Congress  had  stinted 
the  Coast  Guard  in  its  equipment  needs. 

The  agency  has  a  proud  record  since 
its  establishment  in  1790,  but  even  the 
best  workmen  can  only  go  so  far  without 
adequate  tools. 

Over  the  years  its  responsibilities  have 
been  increased  imUl  today  it  not  only 
provides  navigation  and  weather  infor- 
mation to  overseas  planes  and  sliips,  pro- 
tects our  small  boat  population,  provides 
inspection  service  for  our  merchant  fleet, 
provides  aids  to  navigation  for  our  inland 
waterways  with  their  vast  fleets  of  barges, 
provides  the  means  for  enforcing  our 
fishing  laws  as  witnessed  by  the  recent 
apprehension  of  two  Soviet  trawlers  in 
the  Pacific,  and  last,  but  far  from  least, 
is  an  active  participant  in  our  efforts  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Diuring  the  past  2  years,  its  responsi- 
bilities have  been  Increased  by  the  trans- 
fer of  documentation  and  admeasure- 
ment f imctions  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customis  and  the  responsibility 
for  reconstruction  of  bridges  constituting 
menaces  to  navigation  formerly  under 
the  control  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  unique  organization,  the  only  one 
of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  is  daily  called 
upon  by  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  aid  In  law  enforcement  and  other 
diverse  duties,  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
meet  our  obligation  to  provide  it  with 
adequate  equipment  to  perform  its  many 
and  varied  functions. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  defend  the 
Coast  Guard  to  anyone  who  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  any  of  its  services,  but 
I  do  believe  that  we  must  continue  to 
keep  before  us  Its  needs  for  proper  equip- 
ment and  it  is  my  feeling  that  this  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  represents  an 
irreducible  minimum. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  Lb  striving  to  keep  expendi- 
tures within  reasonable  limits  and  I 
heartily  endorse  his  efforts,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  save  a  few  dollars 
at  the  possible  cost  of  many  lives. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  our  greatest 
safety  orgsmizatlons  and  furnishes  pro- 
tection to  all  of  us  and  I  believe  that  the 
expendltiire  of  considerably  less  than  $1 
per  capita  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  a  very  modest  price  to 
pay  for  the  services  rendered. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Committee  aa  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Is  reoommending  $60,699,000 
for  vessel  procurement,  construction  of 
housing  facilities,  and  so  forth,  over  and 
above  what  the  Department  and  the 
administration  has  recommended. 

Would   the   distinguished    gentleman 


from  Maryland  plecise  explain  the  need 
and  necessity  which  existed  appcu'ently 
in  the  mind  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  for  this  $60 
million-plus  in  authorization  over  the 
budget  figure? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
respond  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  by  saying  that  this  in. 
volves  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  housing  shortage  in 
the  State  of  California  and  also  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  resulting  from  the 
taking  over  of  Governors  Island  from 
the  Army.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
where  most  of  the  extra  money  will  go  in 
connection  with  housing,  money  over  and 
above  the  regular  budget  request. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  yield  further,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  is  the  sum  of  $58  million  contained 
in  the  committee's  recommendation  for 
four  high-endurance  cutters,  but  that 
these  four  cutters  were  not  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  Just 
what  the  justification  is  for  this  com- 
mittee action. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  request  was  originally  for  five 
cutters. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  cut  the  request  back  to  one. 
I  might  say  here  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  it  Is  no  secret  that 
five  of  this  type  cutters  are  now  on  their 
way  to  Vietnam.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  secret  here,  but  was  exposed  by 
the  revelation  of  these  facts  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  press,  facts  with  which 
I  am  sure  the  minority  leader  is  familiar. 
However,  five  of  those  cutters  are  now 
on  their  way  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  yield  further.  In  other  words,  the 
circumstances  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  budget  has  been  submitted,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  committee.  Justify 
this  additional  authorization  for  four 
new  high-endurance  cutters  for  the  Coast 
Guard? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  might  say  that  up- 
on a  previous  occasion  I  was  queried 
about  when  the  cutters  would  be  coming 
back.  I  responded  at  that  time  to  the 
inquiry  to  the  effect  that  I  was  worried 
about  them  even  getting  there.  They 
are  about  25  years  of  age  and  one  of  our 
great  problems  is  getting  them  there  and 
not  so  much  as  making  sure  when 
they  would  get  back. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  gen- 
tleman    from     South     Carolina     [Mr. 

RiVXRS]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement 
of  the  distingxiished  chairman  of  this 
great  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard  is  the 
most  underrated  and  undersupponed 
branch  of  our  Military  Establishment. 
It  has  more  and  varied  requests  for  serv- 
ices of  every  kind,  class,  and  description 
for  assistance  than  any  other  American 
element  or  auxiliary  of  the  other  mili- 
tary services  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  that 
during  World  War  n  that  on  the  con- 
voys to  Murmansk  and  to  Archangel, 
Russia,  the  Coast  Guard  was  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  taken 
the  best  crafts  which  the  Coast  Guard 
possesses,  and  have  sent  them  to  Viet- 
nam. We  must  watch  closely  this  great 
arm  of  oiu-  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlenaan  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  GarmatzI  for  his  efforts  to  restore 
this  magnificent  and  great  service  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  defense  posture  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  further  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Gariiatz]  for  bringing  before  the 
Congress  the  necessity  for  meeting  these 
requirements.  And,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever I  may  be  of  assistance,  I  wish  to 
render  that  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  is  not  prop- 
erly appreciated  by  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  conunend  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  for 
his  efforts  to  take  care  of  this  vital  arm 
of  our  defense  picture. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers  1,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  his  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  chairman  yielding 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  about  the  needs 
for  the  Coast  Guard  in  this  bill,  and  I 
particularly  compliment  the  chairman 
on  the  legislative  part  in  undertaking  the 
responsibility  that  the  committee  has. 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  myself, 
after  thoroughly  studying  the  hearings 
and  the  report  In  this  bill,  with  the  re- 
marks Just  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a  question 
I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  chairman. 

WiU  the  surveillance  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  still  be  under  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  after  the  transfer  Is  com- 
pleted to  the  new  Cabinet  branch  known 
as  the  Department  of  Transportation,  or 
Is  it  envisaged  that  there  will  be  some 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  as  far  as  legisla- 
tive control  and  oversight  is  concerned? 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  We  will  still 
have  the  authorizing  authority. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  very  fine  state- 
roent  that  was  Just  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  believe  I  epeax 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
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ciflc  Northwest  in  saying  the  Coast 
Guard  certainly  has  Justified  this  in- 
crease if  alone  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  now  at  long  last  they  are  begirming 
to  apprehend  some  of  these  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  that  are  coming  into  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  taking  our  fish. 

The  two  recent  seizures  of  Russian 
fishing  boats  in  Alaskan  waters  certain- 
ly have  made  the  people  of  my  district 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  very  proud  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  we  are  strongly 
back  of  it.  I  know  I  speak  their  senti- 
ments when  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  in  commending  him  amd 
the  rest  of  the  committee  In  passing  this 
bill  unanimously  to  give  the  Coast  Guard 
the  vessels  it  needs,  and  the  housing  it 
needs,  and  to  recognize  the  great  work 
It  has  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  city  that 
is  on  the  great  Mississippi  River,  and  we 
have  seen  at  firsthand  what  the  Coast 
Guard  can  do  In  our  Inland  waterways. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  fully  appreciate 
their  great  work,  and  that  I  back  this 
legislation. 

As  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  I  have 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard  in  my  own  area. 
It  not  only  provides  aids  to  navigation 
for  the  benefit  of  our  vast  commercial 
barge  fleets  used  in  the  Mississippi,  but 
acts  as  the  guardian  of  our  many  small 
boat  owners  in  the  area. 

Its  services  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people,  and  I  feel  that  the  request  for 
authorization  for  appropriations  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  HJl.  5424,  Is  extremely 
modest  in  the  light  of  the  needs  and 
achievements  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Misaourl, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement  and  the  committee  for  Its 
support  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
five  new  high  endurance  cutters  can  be 
retained  by  the  Coast  Guard,  or  will  they, 
too.  be  turned  over,  as  the  other  cutters 
have  been,  for  war  duties  tn  some  area? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean   the   new   ones? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean  the  new  ones, 
when  they  are  constructed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  hope  they  will  re- 
place the  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  hope  the  war  In 
Vietnam  will  be  over  long  before  that 
time,  and  that  we  are  not  fighting  an- 
other war  In  the  Middle  East,  or  in  Af- 
rica. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  ^  that  I  hope 


the  Coast  Guard,  in  being  provided  with 
these  new  cutters,  will  be  able  to  retain 
them  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  vessels 
which  are  ooimterparts  of  these  cutters. 

Now,  what  about  this  icebreaker?  Is 
this  to  be  a  conventionally  powered  ice- 
breaker, or  a  nuclear-powered  ice- 
breaker? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  ProbaWy  a  nuclear- 
powered  Icebreaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Nuclear  powered? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  some  years  ago  we  did  not  go 
along  with  a  nuclear-powered  ice- 
breaker. The  experts  have  changed 
their  minds,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes,  they  have.  They 
plan  to  go  forward,  and  I  feel  very  con- 
fident that  they  will  come  up  with  some 
plans  to  proceed  with  the  nuclear- 
powered  Icebreaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a 
nuclear-powered  Icebreaker? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  not  sure  of  that, 
since  it  is  in  the  planning  stages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, we  were  given  some  rather  fantastic 
figures  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween nuclear  power  and  conventional 
power  for  icebreakers  a  few  years  ago. 
But  perhaps  nuclear  construction  has 
gone  down  in  cost. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  would  think  so.  I 
predict  they  have  made  some  progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  so,  In  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers^ 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  have  read  the 
report  and  some  of  the  testimony,  It 
seems  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  hired 
Nuclear  Utility  Services,  Inc.,  to  make 
a  study  of  the  three  optimized  types  of 
powerplants  that  might  be  used  for 
Icebreakers.  One  is  a  nuclear  power- 
plant,  another  is  the  oil-fired  turbine 
plant  smd  the  third  is  a  dlesel  plant. 

These  studies  are  not  yet  completed. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman.  If  I  heard 
him  correctly,  assert  that  this  would  be 
a  nuclear-powered  Icebreaker,  period. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes,  this  Is  for  Ice- 
breaklng  purposes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  the  cost  of  a  nuclear 
plant  would  be  at  least  three  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  a  conventional  plant, 
as  a  ininiTTiiim  figure. 

If  you  could  take  a  Navy  nuclear  plant 
and  adapt  it  to  the  Coast  Guard  ice- 
breaker that  might  be  one  thing.  You 
could  take  it  substantially  off  the  shelf. 
But  If  the  shaft  horsepower — and  I  im- 
derstand  that  at  the  present  time  there 
has  never  been  a  decision  on  the  size 
of  this  icebreaker — requirement  does  not 
happen  to  coincide  with  what  the  Navy 
Is  producing  for  Its  own  vessels,  that 
means  the  design  of  a  whole  new  nuclear 
powerplant,  which  could  get  into  some- 
thing like  $20  million  or  $30  million 
expenditure  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Bu3dng  the  hardware  and  put- 
ting It  together  for  the  cutter  would  run 


another  $20  to  $25  million.    That  Is  only 
part  of  the  cost. 

You  have  In  cormectlon  with  a  nuclear 
powerplant,  when  you  put  it  on  board 
ship,  the  problem  of  training  somebody 
who  can  nm  it.  That  means  the  Coast 
Guard  is  either  going  to  have  to  go  into 
the  business  of  producing  ofllcers  with 
nuclear  qualifications  and  capabUltlee  or 
hire  them  from  the  Navy.  That  la  a 
costly  business  either  way  you  take  ft. 

Then  you  have  other  problems  like 
the  derogation  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  ship.  We  all  know  the  nature  of 
these  icebreakers,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Russians  have  found  that  out  to  their 
own  disappointment,  that  when  they  get 
them  Jammed  In  the  Ice  and  want  to 
crack  loose,  an  effective  method  is  to 
shift  ballast  and  shift  fuel.  You  can 
pump  a  lot  of  oil  from  tank  to  tank  and 
rock  her  out  of  the  ice.  But  there  Is  no 
way  In  the  world  you  can  do  that  in  a 
nuclear  reactor.  You  cannot  unbolt  It 
from  the  ship  and  push  It  from  starboard 
to  port  and  back  and  forward  again  to 
rock  the  ship  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  Ice. 

I  am  rather  alarmed  that  the  promise 
here  Is  of  a  nuclear  IcebretJcer  with  so 
many  unsolved  problems  and  so  many 
imsald  things  about  them  absent  from 
both  the  report,  the  testimony  and  the 
hearings,  as  I  reoA  them. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  As  always,  the  gentleman 
from  California  Is  extremely  well  in- 
formed when  it  comes  to  matters  having 
to  do  with  atomic  power. 

I  think  my  understanding,  however.  Is 
that  the  studies,  as  reported  to  our  com- 
mittee, were  not  completed  but  the  gen- 
eral opinion  as  given  to  us  was  that  the 
overall  cost  over  the  life  of  a  ship  of 
an  atomic-powered  icebreaker  would  be 
less  than  one  powered  by  other  conven- 
tional means,  and  that  Includes  the  cost 
of  training  the  crew  and  various  eflB- 
ciencies  and  economies  that  can  be  made 
by  each  type  of  propulsion.  But  I  did 
not  gather  that  these  studies  were  com- 
pleted. But  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  California,  I  am  glad  he  has  Inject- 
ed this  matter  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  a  rmclear-powered  ice- 
breaker, because  I  did  not  think  that  de- 
cision had  been  finally  made.  But  I  do 
think  we  were  told,  as  it  looked  at  the 
time  the  testimony  was  given  to  our 
committee,  that  over  the  life  of  a  ship 
it  would  be  cheaper  for  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered icebreaker. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Over  the  life  of  a  ship, 
nuclear  power  is  cheaper,  but  this  truism 
has  to  be  applied  to  some  specific  ship 
of  some  specific  size  for  some  designated 
mission. 

That  is  not  true  here.  It  also  has  to 
take  into  consideration  whether  you  are 
already  in  the  nuclear  ship  propulsion 
business  and  are  buying  In  quantity  for 
an  existing  establishment  or  whether  you 
are  going  to  have  to  put  up  all  the  ooit 
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to  get  Into  the  business — R.  It  D.,  train- 
ing of  personnel,  logistic  siiiHxut,  and  so 
forth. 

Another  thine  that  bothers  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  a  aumber  of  the 
smaller  navies  of  the  world  are  talking 
about  nuclear  ships.  They  are  Just  too 
small  a  type  of  organization  to  get  into 
an  expensive  business  like  nuclear  power. 
The  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  is  comparable  in 
many  ways  to  some  of  these  smaller 
navies  around  the  world.  If  we  estab- 
lish a  preceden>L  of  putting  nuclear  power 
into  three  or  four  or  five  of  its  ships, 
then  we  create  a  precedent  that  prevents 
us  from  discouraging  other  navies  around 
the  world  to  try  to  duplicate  the  same 
wastefulness.  Rather  should  we  be 
trying  to  get  these  allied  navies  to  get 
top-dollar  value  out  of  their  effort  and 
contribution  to  the  joint,  allied  free 
world  defense.  We  do  not  wish  to  en- 
courage them  to  squander  money  on 
prestige  items  like  unnecessary  nuclear 
ships. 

So  there  are  further  implications  to 
the  debate  today  than  we  see  on  the 
surface.  That  was  the  underpinning  of 
my  remarks.  Many  of  these  things  were 
left  barren  in  the  hearings  as  I  read 
them. 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD.  I  presimie  that  the 
gentleman  from  California,  whom  we  all 
recognize  as  an  expert  in  this  field,  has 
read  page  12  of  the  hearings  dealing  with 
this  question.  I  will  agree  that  the  opin- 
ions that  are  given  here  are  probably  not 
entirely  researched,  but  we  were  told  by 
the  Coast  Ouard  that  their  estimate  of 
the  difference  in  cost  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $75  million  for  a  nuclear- 
powered  icebreaker  against  an  amount  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $55  million  for  a 
dlesel  Icebreaker.  They  showed  us 
graphs — but  I  agree  that  we  are  not 
technical  experts  in  this  field — with 
which  they  expressed  their  beliefs  with 
the  thought  that  they  would  be  borne 
out  by  further  research.  They  said  that 
If  they  took  the  plan  of  operation  of  the 
vessel  over  its  normal  life,  these  costs 
would  end  op  by  being  roughly  compara- 
ble, and  probably  they  might  end  up  with 
a  nuclear  ship  being  slightly  less  expen- 
sive. 

Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Coast  Guard  made  the  point  that  they 
were  not  talking  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
reactor  that  we  have  used  in  naval  ves- 
sels. What  they  believe  would  meet 
their  requirements  would  be  something 
much  more  similar  to  a  nuclear  land- 
based  plant  that  is  now  used  for  power 
generation.  They  talked  about  low- 
enriched  fuels  as  against  the  Navy's 
high-enriched  fuels.  I  am  in  the  gen- 
tleman's field,  not  my  own.  But  cer- 
tainly I  would  presume  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee would  have  an  inter^t  in  this  and 
would  help  us  to  make  a  good  decision 
when  the  time  oomes.  Incidentally,  the 
decision  has  not  been  made.  They 
merely  want  to  look  into  the  possibilities. 

Mr.  H06MER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  1  minute  further.  If,  Indeed,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  thinking  in  terms  of  low- 


enriched  fuels,  it  Is  not  talking  In  terms 
of  an  off-the-shelf  plant  from  the  Navy. 
It  is  talking  in  terms  of  a  new  design, 
and  that  means  that  the  AEC  Is  going  to 
have  to  get  an  appropriation  for  its  de- 
sign. I  cannot  see  anything  less  than 
$20  or  $30  million  expenditure  for  de- 
sign and  development  of  this  new  type 
maritime  nuclear  propulsion  plant, 
which  Is  not  included  in  the  $75  million 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  mentioned.  That  gets  us  into  $105 
million  for  the  first  of  a  kind.  After 
that  you  get  back  down  to  your  $75  mil- 
lion again  for  carbon  copy  engine  rooms 
for  additional  Icebreakers. 

Mr.  MATTJJARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MATIil.TARD.  The  gentleman 
may  be  absolutely  correct  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  his  knowledge  about  this 
subject.  But  if  I  correctly  understood 
the  Coast  Guard's  statement,  they  were 
hopeful  that  with  relatively  minor  adap- 
tation, existing  plants  could  be  useful  for 
this  purpose.  At  least  they  Indicated 
that  they  did  not  think  they  had  to  go 
Into  any  radical  design. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  We  have  only  one 
other  existing  non-Navy  surface  ship 
which  is  nuclear  powered,  and  that  Is 
the  one  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee Insisted  on  building  and  which  Is 
now  laid  up. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  Is  not  yet  laid 
up. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Or  It  Is  about  to  be 
laid  up — the  Savannah.  Obviously  her 
reactor  Is  not  going  to  fit  into  this  ice- 
breaker. 

I  warn  again  that  If  the  Icebreaker  is 
to  be  nuclear,  that  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  whole  new  drawing  board  R.  &  D. 
exercise  that  Is  going  to  cost  $20  million 
to  $30  million,  to  put  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  In  the  Icebreaker.  I  believe  we 
should  think  this  over  very  carefully 
from  an  standpoints  before  we  rush  down 
that  pathway. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  committee's 
feeling  Is  not  to  lay  up  the  Savannah.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMERl  if  he  has  in  front  of  him 
the  hearings  that  were  conducted  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  on  February 
23  of  this  year.  He  will  note  there  the 
testimony  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  assistant  commandant, 
the  chief  of  staff,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  man  who  is  project  officer  of  the 
Icebreaker  program,  Commander  Rlne- 
hart.  That  is  on  page  52  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Then,  if  the  gentleman  will  turn  to 
page  60,  I  believe  he  will  get  the  answer 
to  the  question  he  raised  a  few  minutes 
ago  of  the  distinguished  chalrmtm  of  this 
committee  There  I  have  asked  a  ques- 
tion, after  some  serious  questions  of  the 
project  ofHcer  of  the  Icebreaker  program, 
Commander  Rlnehart.     I  will  quote: 

Mr.  Lknnon.  Who  will  make  the  anal  de- 
termination and  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  thla  vessel  which  U 
now  being  funded  for  design  wlU  be  a  nu- 
clear or  non-nuclear-powered  Icebreaker? 


Commander  Rutxhakt.  I  would  say  that 
the  Coast  Ouard  would  make  the  recom- 
mendation and  that  this  committee  would 
hare  a  great  deal  to  say  about  whether  that 
recommendation  would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  liKMNON.  Tou  mean  U  you  get  beyond 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Commander  RnncHAaT.  I  will  defer  to  Ad- 
miral Trimble. 

The  referttice  to  Admiral  Trimble,  of 
course,  means  the  vice  commandant. 

I  believe  if  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
colloquy  there,  the  sequence  of  questions 
and  answers,  it  will  become  clear  there 
has  been  no  determination  yet  by  the 
Coast  Guard  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  nuclear-powered  or  turbine- 
powered  or  diesel-powered  vessel.  They 
will  have  to  come  back,  as  the  gentleman 
has  so  well  Indicated,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  If  we  were 
going  into  the  question  now  of  authoriz- 
ing a  preconstructlon  contract  for  a  nu- 
clear vessel,  we  would  not  have  a  couple 
million  dollars  for  vessel  design.  It 
would  have  to  be  $16  to  $30  million.  We 
all  recognize  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  hope  the  com- 
mittee, with  all  due  respect  to  Admiral 
Trimble  and  Commander  Rlnehart,  will 
realize  that  they  are  not  nuclear  people. 
I  would  hope  they  would  ask  in  Admiral 
Rickover  and  some  other  nuclear  experts 
to  talk  over  this. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman appreciates  what  we  are  author- 
izing the  Coast  Guard  to  do  now  is  to 
have  those,  who  now  have  the  responsi- 
bility— keeping  in  mind  that  the  Navy 
turned  over  to  the  Coast  Guard  a  few 
mcHiths  ago  its  participation  In  our  ice 
patrol  duty — this  small  amount  of  money 
would  authorize  them  to  proceed  with 
construction  design,  not  related  to  the 
powerplants,  but  to  the  configuration  of 
the  vessel  itself.  Then  they  will  have  to 
come  back  to  the  committee,  and  I  as- 
sume possibly  even  to  the  conunittee  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  serves  on, 
for  authorization  with  respect  to  the  nu- 
clear powerplant. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  recall  in  some  testi- 
mony they  had  to  decide  first  what  type 
ship  to  build  before  they  could  go  into 
design,  because  they  were  two  different 
breeds  of  cats,  the  nuclear  and  the  con- 
ventional. 

Mr.  LENNON.  We  will,  of  course,  con- 
sult with  the  competent  witnesses.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  talk  to  Admiral  Rick- 
over, for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect,  and  also  to  the  Joint  Committee. 
However,  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  requested  some  time  and  I  assume 
he  will  go  into  some  detail. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  (%lo. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether 
these  ships,  when  they  are  constructed, 
will  be  constructed  in  American  yards? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     I  hope  so, 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  more  than  a  hope? 
Would  the  gentleman  accept  an  amend- 
ment requiring  these  to  be  built  In  Amer- 
ican yards? 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  has  never,  up  to  now,  been  a  Coast 
Ouard  ship  built  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  have  been  other 
areas  where  ships  have  not  been  so  built 
up  to  now,  but  last  year  I  saw  where  a 
ship  was  going  to  be  built  in  Poland,  In 
an  authorization  of  this  kind.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  knows  my  aCectlor.  for 
the  Coast  Guard  and  my  feeling  about 
their  not  really  being  taken  care  of  the 
way  they  should  be.        , 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  two  fishing  trawlers. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  it 
might  be  well  if  this  bill  carried  a  pro- 
vision that  these  ships  be  built  in  Amer- 
ican yards.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  object  to  such  an  amendment. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  committee  would  go  extremely  slow 
on  the  design  for  a  new  Icebreaker.  As 
others  have  suggested,  it  is  almost  man- 
datory to  know  what  kind  of  powerplant 
Is  going  to  be  put  into  an  Icebreaker  be- 
fore starting  to  design  the  hull.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  go  slow. 

I  recall  the  testimony  of  a  few  years 
ago  on  this  subject.  I,  for  one,  was  not 
convinced  that  we  should  go  into 
nuclear-powered  icebreakers  at  that 
time.    I  am  still  not  convinced. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  assure  him  that  the  commit- 
tee will  keep  in  cloee  touch  with  Coast 
Ouard  officials  and  keep  a  close  watch  on 
it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  gratification  for  tlie  manner 
In  which  the  conmiittee  has  approached 
this  matter  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
the  diligent  attention  the  committee  has 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
It  seems  to  me  the  committee  lias  at- 
tached a  reasonable  priority  to  their 
needs.  It  would  be  bad  judgment  on 
the  part  of  Congress  not  to  follow  the  de- 
sires of  the  committee  in  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  Coast  Guard  subconomittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair- 
nian  of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  defend  the  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  this  body. 

Their  exploits  over  the  year  are 
known  to  all  of  us,  and  repetition  of  their 
achievements  Is  unnecessary. 

However,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  they  are  called 
upon  by  other  agencies  of  Government 
to  perform  rather  odd  functions. 

For  example,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  called  upon  them  upon  a  number  of 
occasions,  to  lend  helicopteiR^nd  crews, 


for  the  purpose  of  locating  illicit  stlUa. 
and  rumrunning. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  they 
are  called  upon  to  enforce  fishery  treaties 
and,  as  we  have  noted  recently,  they  have 
caught  two  Russian  trawlers  fishing 
within  our  12-mlle  limit. 

In  another  activity,  tiiey  maintain 
loran  and  other  navigation  aid  systems 
virtually  all  around  the  world,  for  the 
benefit,  not  only  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
but  any  commercial  user  possessing  the 
necessary  equipment  to  utilize  them. 

Right  now.  the  agency  is  preparing  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Intergovernmental  Mar- 
itime Consultlve  Organization  in  Lon- 
don, to  discuss  measures  to  avoid  or  min- 
imize another  situation,  such  as  that 
arising  from  the  recent  grounding  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon  off  Great  Britain. 

Their  activities  on  behcdf  of  small 
boatowners  under  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire mention,  but  I  do  believe,  that  it 
is  notable,  that  the  casualty  rate  among 
these  people,  is  infinitely  less  than  that 
on  the  highways,  and  I  attribute  a  great 
deal  of  this  to  the  fact,  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  contlnusdly  on  the  job. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
ably  presented  the  need  for  additional 
expenditures,  to  prevent  the  Coast  Guard 
from  falling  further  behind  in  its  equip- 
ment needs. 

Needless  to  say,  I  heartily  concur  in 
his  views  suid  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  committee  unanimously 
reported  this  bill  as  amended. 

While  I  fully  realize  the  necessity  for 
malntaing  a  degree  of  economy  in  the 
budget  because  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. I  should  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  an  active 
and  growing  participant,  in  that  unfor- 
tunate situation,  and  at  least  a  part  of 
its  expenditures  for  men  and  equipment 
is  spent  in  that  area. 

We  who  have  been  interested  in,  and 
entrusted  with,  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  tools  for  the  job  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  general  de- 
terioration in  its  equipment  because  of 
Inadequate  replacement  funds  for  exist- 
ing ships,  planes,  and  facilities. 

It  is  vital  that  this  organization  be 
kept  at  its  highest  efficiency,  because  It 
probably  has  a  greater  responsibility  in 
llfesaving  than  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment, and  we  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit it  to  fall  behind,  for  our  own  selfish 
Interests. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  favorably  on 
this  bill  as  amended,  and  I  am  hopeful, 
that  the  record  compiled  by  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  Coast  Guard 
activities  over  the  years,  will  be  carefully 
considered,  by  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  sufficient 
money  for  its  needs. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LENNON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  in  the  4  years  we 
have  had  this  authorization  in  process. 
I  was  particularly  impressed,  I  will  say 
to  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  by  the  statement  made  by 


the  distinguished  goitleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  a  very  prominent  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  who 
are  here  today,  when  they  may  be  con- 
fronted at  some  time  in  the  reasonably 
near  future  with  a  request  not  to  appro- 
priate fimds  authorized  here  today,  will 
keep  in  mind  what  was  said  by  your  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  where  he  said  that  all 
these  funds  requested  here  are  needed. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
in  urging  the  passage  of  HJl.  5424  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  certain  cap- 
ital expenditures  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  total  amount  authorized  by  this 
legislation  Is  $167,713,000,  representing 
an  Increase  of  $60,699,000.  made  by  three 
committee  sanendments.  Slightly  more 
than  95  percent  of  this  increase — $59 
million — Is  accoimted  for  by  two  of  the 
amendments  and  is  allocated  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vessels — $58  million  for  four 
additional  high  endurance  cutters  and  an 
additional  $1  million  for  the  design  of  an 
icebreaker. 

These  Increases  were  not  undertaken 
lightly  by  our  committee,  since  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  current  pressing  de- 
mands for  Federal  funds  needed  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Rather,  the  increases 
refiect  an  awareness  of  our  committee  of 
the  primary  statutory  duties  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  performance  of  those  duties  by  the 
cvurent  condition  of  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels. The  Increases  simply  refiect  our 
continuing  concern  with  the  deteriora- 
tion in  Coast  Ouard  vessels  and  its  prob- 
able Impact  upon  the  ability  of  the  serv- 
ice to  discharge  its  functions  which  are 
so  vital  to  our  Nation's  security.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code  cites  the  following  among  the  pri- 
mary duties  of  the  Coast  Guard: 

The  Coast  Quard  shall  enforce  or  assist 
In  the  enforcement  of  all  applicable  Federal 
laws  upon  the  high  seas  and  waters  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Statee; 
*  *  *  shall  develop,  establish,  maintain,  and 
open;te.  with  due  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  national  defenee.  •  •  •  loe-bre&klng  fa- 
clUtlee.  *  •  •  and  shall  maintain  a  state  of 
readiness  to  function  as  a  specialized  service 
m  the  Navy  In  time  of  war. 

Agalnsrt  this  background  of  the  prlncl- 
[>al  statutory  missions  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  our  committee  took  cognizance  of 
the  following  facts  concerning  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  Coast  Guard  vessels: 

First.  The  present  fieet  of  35  major 
cutters  has  an  average  service  life  of  al- 
most 24  years. 

Second.  The  time  required  to  construct 
a  large  cutter  is  approximately  3  years, 
which  means  that  swne  of  these  vessels 
will  be  almost  30  years  old  before  they 
are  replsw^d. 

Third.  The  cumulative  slippage  to 
date  in  the  Coast  Guard's  vessel  replace- 
ment program  amounts  to  $161.2  million. 
In  terms  of  vessels,  this  means  the  pro- 
gram Is  20  ships  behind  schedule,  half  of 
which  are  of  major  types  such  as  high 
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and  medium  onduranoe  cutters  and  ice- 
breakers needed  by  the  Coast  Ouard  to 
properly  carry  out  Its  duties. 

POarth.  The  Coast  Ouard  icebreakers. 
including  the  five  transferred  from  the 
Navy  last  year,  are  of  World  War  n  vin- 
tage and  are  now  over  20  years  old. 
Only  one.  the  Olader,  constructed  tn 
1955  Is  of  a  lesser  age.  By  the  time  the 
nrst  of  these  vessels  are  replaced,  they 
will  be  over  30  years  old.  Their  equip- 
ment is  obsolete,  hulls  are  deteriorating 
after  years  of  severe  usage,  and  haWt- 
abillty  is  poor. 

Fifth.  The  result  of  slippage  in  the 
vessel  replacement  program,  coupled 
with  the  impact  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
five  Navy  icebreakers,  has  been  to  require 
the  Coast  Ouard  to  spend  increasing 
amounts  of  money  for  the  extension  of 
the  life  of  existing  vessels.  The  request 
for  funds  for  the  extension  of  the  service 
life  of  vessels  in  the  present  bill  is  indica- 
tive of  this  trend,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  50  percent  over  the 
funds  requested  for  this  item  last  year. 
The  continued  pursuit  of  this  type  of 
stopgap  action  would  be  utter  folly,  since 
It  is  Impossible  to  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear. 

I  believe  I  need  only  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  two  recent  examples 
of  the  role  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
enforcement  of  cur  maritime  laws  and 
in  our  national  security! 

As  for  the  enforcement  of  our  marl- 
time  laws,  it  was  only  last  month  that 
the  cutter  Storii  was  involved  in  two 
separate  seizxires  of  Soviet  fishing  ves- 
sels violating  first  our  3-mlle  territorial 
sea,  and  secondly  our  recently  estab- 
lished 9 -mile  contiguous  fisheries  zone. 
The  cutter  Storis,  originally  designed  as 
an  Icebreaker,  Is  now  25  years  old.  She 
hsis  a  maximum  speed  of  12  V2  knots. 
She  can  hardly  be  considered  a  Grey- 
hound of  the  seas,  let  alone  a  suitable 
vessel  to  be  engaged  in  high-speed  pur- 
suit of  vessels  violating  waters  over 
which  we  maintain  Jurisdiction.  It  cer- 
tainly points  up,  however,  the  limitations 
of  certain  equipment  furnished  to  the 
Coast  Guard  to  carry  out  its  law  enforce- 
ment functions. 

If  affirmative  action  is  not  taken  to 
place  the  Cotist  Ouard  vessel  replace- 
ment program  at  a  reasonable  level,  then 
I  have  even  graver  reservations  about 
the  service's  state  of  readiness  to  func- 
tion as  a  specialized  service  in  the  Navy 
In  time  of  war.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant at  this  time  when  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  being  called  upon  to  provide 
support  to  the  Navy  In  its  role  in  the 
conflict  in  southeast  Asia.  The  Coast 
Guard  already  has  furnished  26  of  its 
82-foot  patrol  craft  and  their  crews  to 
support  our  effort  in  Vietnam.  We  can- 
not ignore  the  possibility  that  the  Coast 
Guard  may  be  called  upon  to  render 
further  support  to  our  Naval  missions 
engaged  in  that  area  of  conflict. 

What  is  especially  significant  about  the 
present  contribution  by  the  Coast  Guard 
tn  Vietnam  Is  that  it  is  being  called  upon 
to  accomplish  this  and  at  the  same  time 
to  discharge  its  peacetime  missions  as 
an  oceangoing  police  force.  Generally, 
when  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  called 
upon  to  perform  military  functions,  it 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Depart- 


ment under  wlilota  It  was  operating  and 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary.  Vietnam 
is  a  unique  situation  where  the  Coast 
Guard  is  required  to  perform  both  a 
peacetime  role  and  a  portion  of  a  war- 
time role  without  any  expansion  of  its 
facilities.  Further  demands  upon  the 
Coast  Ouard  to  perform  such  wartime 
missions  cannot  help  but  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  its  ability  to  perform 
its  peacetime  functions.  The  end  result 
could  be  to  Impair  our  national  security 
in  the  enforcement  of  our  maritime  laws, 
in  the  performance  of  military  functions, 
or  both. 

We  have  been  generous  tn  our  demands 
upon  the  services  of  the  UJB.  Coast 
Guard.  We  should  be  no  less  liberal  in 
funding  necessary  capital  acquisition  so 
as  to  insure  that  the  men  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  are  properly  equipped  to 
carry  out  the  ever-increasing  demands 
placed  upon  them.  I,  therefore,  urge 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  face  the 
budgetary  and  operational  realities  by 
supporting  HM.  5424. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  attempting 
to  point  out  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  is  the  fact  that  if  we  keep 
putting  this  off.  the  replacement  of  these 
vessels,  coupled  with  the  continuing  de- 
mand upon  the  Coast  Guard  performance 
as  we  are  experiencing  today,  we  are 
going  to  have  very  rapid  increases  in 
maintenance  costs  in  the  necessary  up- 
dating of  these  vessels,  if  they  are  to 
carry  out  their  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  permit  me 
simply  to  say  that  we  are  very  generous 
with  our  demands  upon  the  Coast  Guard. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  equally 
liberal  in  facing  up  to  what  the  Coast 
Guard  must  have  if  it  is  going  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  Job  which  we  by  statute 
have  placed  upon  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vanla. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  delighted.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  Join  in  the  statement 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mailliard]  has  made  in 
commending  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  comment  as  yet  upon  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  given 
to  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  maintenance 
of  navigational  aids,  aids  which  are  now 
worldwide.  These  responsibilities  are 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  Coast   Guard. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  represents  a  very  meager 
bill  when  one  considers  the  expense 
which  we  are  calling  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  to  assume 

Mr.  lilAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  an  effort  to  save  the  time  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  I  did  not  delineate 
all  of  the  matters  which  I  have  encom- 
passed In  my  prepared  statement  and 


which  shall  be  placed  in  full  In  the 

RXCOSD. 

Btowever,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  very 
few  people — and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  one  of 
them — the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  one  who  really  under- 
stands the  tremendous  widespread  re- 
sponslbilities  which  we  have  given  to 
the  Coast  Guard,  from  every  small  river 
and  lake  in  the  middle  of  this  great 
country,  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  the  tremendous  f>art  of  the  Job 
which  we  have  placed  upon  them  to  per- 
form In  Vietnam  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr   HoLiriELol. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  thing  I  want  to  say  Is  that  I  rec- 
ognize the  worth  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  thing  I  want 
to  say  is  that  I  feel  we  ought  to  have 
some  new  Coast  Ouard  vessels  con- 
structed and  I  wish  to  armounce  at  this 
time  that  I  shall  support  such  a  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  item  which 
I  wish  to  mention  is  the  fact  that  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  bill. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  get  to  the  point,  a  point  which  is  not 
quite  as  pleasant  as  the  other  three 
points  which  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned to  the  members  of  the  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  with  some  re- 
luctance because  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  destructive  whenever  I  come  into 
the  well  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  wish  to  be  constructive. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this 
bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  continued 
operations  of  the  Coast  Ouard  was  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  question  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
icebreakers  came  up. 

At  that  time,  I  suggested.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  should  carefully 
consider  the  Justification  for  the  instal- 
lation of  nuclear  propulsion  prior  to  go- 
ing ahead  with  such  a  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  this  project, 
in  my  opinion,  had  to  be  based  upon  eco- 
nomics or  upon  some  other  national  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  then  stated  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  undertaking  such  a  proj- 
ect, if  it  were  Justified  upon  an  economi- 
cal basis,  or  Justified  upon  the  basis  of 
some  specific  national  need.  I  made  it 
clear  though  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
a  nuclear  project  go  ahead  which  was 
not  Justified,  since  I  did  not  want  to  see 
a  white  elephant  hung  around  the  neck 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  or  around  the  neck 
of  the  nuclear  industry. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggested  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  seek  the  testimony  of  the 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  In  the  Reactor 
Division  especially,  before  a  decision  was 
made  on  the  use  of  nuclear  propulsion 
for  Icebreakers. 
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I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  oom- 
Diittee  [Mr.  Mailliard]  that  this  would 
most  certainly  be  done,  and  that  is  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  4,  page  5028. 

The  records  of  the  committee's  recent 
hearings  do  not  contain  testimony  by 
the  AEC  on  this  matter.  I  would  hope 
that  prior  to  any  further  money  being 
spent  by  the  Coast  Ouard  in  considera- 
tion of  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  design 
of  the  icebreaker  that  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  AEC  be  obtained. 

I  understand  that  the  Coast  Guard  has 
some  feasibility  studies  which  were  per- 
formed by  an  outside  contractor.  These 
studies  were  recently  made  available  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  would 
hope  that  Admiral  Trimble,  who  said  he 
Mil  make  his  recommendations  to  the 
committee  when  the  evaluation  is  com- 
plete, would  consider  whatever  com- 
ments he  receives  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  making  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee  because 
there  Is  a  compendium  of  knowledge 
there  which  Admiral  Trimble  and  Com- 
mander Rinehart  and  Chet  HoLinELo 
and  Ed  Garkatz  do  not  have. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  Guard  is  now 
making  an  in-house  evaluation  of  the 
contractor's  study,  and  very  shortly  the 
contractor  will  submit  the  last  phase  of 
his  study  which  will  compare  optimized 
design  of  nuclear,  dlesel.  and  conven- 
tional steam  plants.  I  would  hope  that 
the  results  of  this  evaluation  will  also  be 
made  available  to  the  Joint  Cwnmittee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  we  all  know,  nuclear  energy  has  a 
very  important  advantage  related  to  its 
unparalleled  concentrated  fuel  form. 
In  other  words,  a  little  nuclear  fuel  goes 
a  long  way.  'This  advantage  has  been 
proven  in  the  Navy,  but  there  you  are, 
of  course,  concerned  with  the  national 
defense  and  are  not  concerned  Just  with 
economics.  But  more  incomprehensible 
yet  again,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  requested  nuclear  power  for  two 
flrst-llne  surface  warshijjs — the  escort 
ships  which  will  be  used  with  our  nu- 
clear-powered carriers — for  which  they 
seek  authorization. 

And  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices (Mr.  Rivers]  because  he  Is  pressing 
that  these  two  escort  ships  be  made  nu- 
clear. They  should  be  made  nuclear  to 
accompany  the  Enterprise,  the  Bain- 
bridge,  and  the  Lon<7  Beach. 

Now,  clearly,  if  the  logistic  advantage 
of  nuclear  power  has  value  anjrwhere,  it 
has  value  to  the  maximum  degree  in  pro- 
pulsion of  flrst-llne  warships  for  na- 
tional defense.  I  would  suggest  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  comes  before  this  body  that  all  of 
us  will  support  a  change  In  the  authori- 
zation to  make  these  warships  nuclear. 

I  have  a  few  more  suggestions  con- 
cerning evaluation  of  nuclear  propulsion 
for  an  icebreaker  by  the  Coast  Ouard, 
and  the  AEC. 

I  believe  these  suggestions  can  best  be 
stated  In  the  form  of  points  which  should 
be  considered.  These  points  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  cost  estimates,  performance 
characteristics  of  manufacturing  and  in- 


stallation schedules  should  be  reviewed 
directly  with  the  potential  suppliers  of 
the  equipment,  not  with  some  group  of 
study  people,  but  with  the  people  who 
are  going  to  have  to  charge  us  for  the 
work  they  do,  and  people  who  have  had 
experience.  So  these  items  should  be 
gone  over  with  the  potential  suppliers  of 
the  equipment.  Based  upon  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  water  reactor  busi- 
ness these  items  should  be  gone  over 
with  Westinghouse,  General  Electric, 
Babcock  &  Wilcox,  and  Combustion 
Engineering  Co.  Those  are  the  com- 
panies that  know  how  to  make  reactors. 
A  great  deal  of  current  economic  data 
on  nuclear  plants  wsis  developed  by  the 
Joint  committee  during  extensive  reviews 
of  civilian  reactor  projects  in  the  AEC 
authorization  hearings  last  year,  and 
this  year  which  can  also  be  used  for 
reference. 

Second,  the  hearing  record  makes  ref- 
erence to  a  cost  crossover  point  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  ships.  The  evalua- 
tion should  Include  the  number  of  ships 
which  must  be  built  before  economic 
advantages  can  be  realized,  and  realistic 
costs  for  the  construction  of  this  num- 
ber of  ships  should  be  stated. 

I  have  read  the  hearings.  They  do 
not  have  any  significant  cost  data. 

Nobody  who  testified  before  your  com- 
mittee put  it  on  the  line,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  put  it  on  the  line.  Now 
those  are  the  facts  of  the  business.  Why 
not  call  for  testimony  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over,  who  has  already  built  over  a  hun- 
dred naval  vessels  with  nuclear  propul- 
sion powerplants? 

Third,  since  the  nuclear  advantages  in 
ship  propulsion  are  strongly  a  function 
of  the  size  of  the  powerplant,  the  plant 
capacity  factor  and  overall  mission  en- 
durance, the  basis  of  any  mission  deci- 
sions should  be  clearly  stated  and 
Justified. 

Fourth,  evaluation  supporting  the  pro- 
pulsion plant  recommendation  should 
contain  specific  data  upon  which  the  rec- 
ommendation has  been  made.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  specific  data  in  the 
hearings  and  the  report.  The  Congress 
should  have  definite  facts  before  it  is 
asked  to  authorize  millions  of  dollars. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  just  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  contractor's  study  or  their  un- 
supported conclusions.  I  mean  an  in- 
formed independent  Government  agen- 
cy's evaluation  and  refinement  of  that 
data  and  Its  reduction  to  dollars  and 
cents  by  a  group  of  pec^le  who  are  deep 
in  experience  in  this  atomic  reactor  field. 

I  dislike  coming  into  the  well  of  this 
House  to  say  this  because  of  my  friends 
on  the  committee.  I  am  as  much  inter- 
ested in  nuclear  propulsion  as  any  man 
in  the  world.  I  have  spent  20  years  try- 
ing to  bring  about  peacetime  use  of  nu- 
clear power  station  plants  and  nuclear 
power  in  100  sutHnarlnes  and  our  present 
three  great  nuclear  surface  ships. 

I  have  suppOTted  nuclear  navsil  ships 
because  it  makes  sense  and  because  it  Is 
ecoQotnically  Justified,  If  you  consider  the 
defense  need.  But  not  economic  if  you 
compcu^  it  Just  to  the  cost  of  dlesel 
engines. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  technology  of 
this  thing.  I  think  we  authorized  a  mil- 
lion dollars  last  year  for  design  and  your 


committee  is  authorizing  emother  $2,500,- 
000  in  this  bill  for  additional  design  sup- 
port. 

Let  me  plead  with  Uiis  committee  to 
be  sure  that  they  spend  the  $2,500,000 
wisely  with  people  who  can  come  back 
and  really  give  you  the  kind  of  InfcHina- 
tion  that  is  available  and  that  you  should 
have  before  you  embark  upon  it. 

Because  I  have  seen  a  design  of  re- 
actors going  into  millions  of  dollars,  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  no  money  should  be 
spent  without  AEC  advice  and  concur- 
rence on  nuclear  design. 

I  recognize  that  the  steps  you  are  tak- 
ing here  are  not  final  and  irrevocable  but 
you  are  pressing  along  the  line  toward  it 
and  what  I  am  afraid  of  at  this  point 
is  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  unjustified 
expenditure,  unless  expert  ad\ice  is 
obtained. 

I  will  support  more  vessels  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  agree  with  everything 
that  has  been  said  about  the  Coe£t 
Ouard.  I  think  the  Coast  Ouard  is  an 
operation  whose  people  and  whose  work 
have  not  been  supported  adequately.  I 
think  their  service  to  this  Nation  Is  a 
valuable  service  not  only  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint  and  the  work  that  it 
does  for  the  safety  of  ships  and  so  forth, 
but  also  for  the  work  they  do  in  time  of 
national  need.  But  we  are  not  helping 
the  Coast  Guard  if  we  spend  their  limited 
appropriations  unwisely. 

I  want  to  see  the  day  come  when  we 
can  have  a  nuclear  icebreaker  and  we 
can  have  a  nuclear  tanker  to  make  trips 
of  8.000  miles  and  more  and  come  beck 
without  refueling,  if  necessary. 

I  want  to  see  that  day  came.  But  I 
will  never  stand  In  the  well  of  this  House 
and  advocate  this  unless  I  can  give  you 
some  very  sound  economic  figures  based 
on  the  most  knowledgeable  sources  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
other  committees  can  find. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  we  need  repeat  the  things 
that  have  been  said  here  in  the  well  of 
this  House  about  the  value  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  or  the  service  that  the  Coast 
Guard  performs  for  the  Nation. 

The  thing  that  does  concern  me  is  this. 
The  Co£ist  Ouard  is  a  valuable  part  of 
the  infrsLstructure  of  our  way  of  life  and 
of  our  civilization.  Each  year  the  Coast 
Ouard  has  been  knocked  down,  so  far  as 
its  requests  are  concerned,  to  replace  the 
tools  with  which  it  does  the  Job.  At  the 
same  time,  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration have  escalated  appropria- 
tions for  adventures  Into  all  kinds  of  new 
avenues. 

We  have  never  stinted  on  the  space 
program.  We  have  not  stinted  on  our 
national  poverty  program.  We  have 
never  failed  in  our  investmenta  abroad 
to  help  other  nations.  But  when  it 
comes  to  sharpening  our  own  tools,  we 
seem  somehow  to  adopt  a  make-do 
philosophy. 

We  have  the  icebreaker  Glacier.  It  is 
on  the  Icebreaker  Glacier  and  on  wind 
class  breakers  in  the  Antarctic.  We  can 
engage  tn  a  debate  ad  infinitum  as  to 
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what  kind  ot  powerplant  a  new  Icebreak- 
er Is  going  to  have.  Perhaps  If  we  got 
into  the  Antarctic  and  lived  on  this  ice- 
breaker under  crowded  conditions  and 
banged  around  on  It  awhile,  this  debate 
would  terminate  sooner  than  it  would  if 
we  should  drag  on  and  on  and  finally  In 
some  distant  future  when  the  new  cen- 
tury cc«nes  alcmg,  we  replace  that  old 
wind  class  icebreaker.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  icebreaklng  mission  is  mili- 
tary, defensive,  or  what.  It  must  have 
been  at  one  point  in  time  or  the  Navy 
would  not  have  had  icebreakers. 

The  point  is  that  the  Coast  Guard 
needs  some  new  ships  and  we  need  some 
new  icebreakers  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain ship  (flannels  in  both  the  Arctic 
and  the  Antarctic  Oceans.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  bring  to 
bear  all  the  talents  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  all  the  advice  and  counsel 
we  can  from  the  joint  committee  that 
deals  with  this  subject,  and  that  the 
Coast  Guard  should  actively  seek  twlvlce 
and  counsel  in  this  area. 

But,  for  goodness  sake,  let  us  come  up 
with  a  design  for  a  new  icebreaker  so 
that  we  can  continue  our  programs  in 
frozen  waters. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  de- 
fense mission  as  far  as  icebreaklng  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  make 
that  judgment.  I  am  speaking  of  some 
of  the  high-endurance  cutters  on  weath- 
er station  in  the  Atlantic.  And  tills  is 
a  question  of  high  endurance  for  the 
men  on  the  cutter,  not  Just  for  the  cut- 
ter. The  living  conditions  on  our  Coast 
Guard  cutters,  both  medlimi  and  high 
endurance,  is  substandard  to  anything 
that  you  and  I  would  want  for  our  sons 
or  the  sons  of  our  friends.  We  are  not 
doing  the  kind  of  job  of  housing  our  peo- 
ple at  sea  that  we  should.  We  are  ham- 
pering the  mission  of  these  ships  by  not 
replacing  them  in  an  orderly,  sequen- 
tial manner. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  other  areas 
of  our  physical  environment.    In  many 
Instances  we  have  allowed  the  railroads 
to  become  obsolete.    We  have  not  done 
the   Job   on  our  physical  environment 
that  we  have  to  have  to  support  a  civili- 
zation which  constantly  Is  more  dense. 
We  have  gone  from  70  people  per  square 
mile  in  my  district  to  about  90,  and  we 
are  looking  pretty  hard  at  100  people 
per  square  mile.    As  people  become  more 
densely  populated,  the  value  suid  the  mis- 
sion of  the  infrastructure,  whether  it  be 
for  llvesaving,  whether  it  be  for  trans- 
portation, whether  it  be  for  sewage  dls- 
I>06al  or  what  have  you.  has  to  be  sharp- 
ened up.    I  hope  this  Congress,  and  this 
House  particularly,  will  not  let  this  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation  go  the 
way  many  have,  that  is,  to  be  drastical- 
ly reduced  on  a  make-do  philosophy  that 
the  Coast  Guard  can  run  its  old  ships 
lor  another  year,  that  the  old  stations 
will  suffice,  and  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  sur  tools  with  which 
we  have  to  work  in  order  to  go  into  some 
new  sociological  venture.    Therefore,  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  this  bill 
passes  and  that  this  authorization  holds 
good  when  It  gets  before  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee. 

Mr.    MATHIAS    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 


Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentlonan  from  Maryland 
for  the  statement  he  has  made  and  to 
associate  myself  with  the  sentiments  he 
has  expressed.  I  think  the  range  of  his 
comments,  the  thrust  of  the  points  that 
he  has  made,  is  so  important  that,  as 
he  has  suggested,  we  must  follow  the 
authorization  process  through  to  the 
final  execution  of  these  programs,  be- 
ca\ise  that  really  is  the  end  product  of 
legislation.  It  does  not  just  end  with 
printer's  ink  on  the  bills. 

While  I  have  the  floor.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  how  proud  I  am,  as  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  delegation,  of  the  lead- 
ership that  is  being  given  to  this  com- 
mittee both  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  who  is  in  the  well,  and  by  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

I  believe  Maryland  is  maidng  its  mark 
felt  in  this  particular  area  of  legislation. 
I  thank  both  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  leave  the  well,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  not  only 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard,  but  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Curtis  Bay,  one  of  the  most  important 
Coast  Guard  yards  we  have,  is  in  his 
district.  He  Is  very  knowledgeable  about 
the  problems  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  has 
lent  tremendous  leadership  to  the  work 
of  our  subcommittee.  I  feel  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  and  honor  to  serve  on  this 
committee  with  him. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadibero]. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  comments  to  the 
many  which  are  beirig  made  here  today 
on  the  fine  job  which  is  being  done  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  on  our  own  shores 
as  well  as  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  As 
a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plshtries  Conmilttee,  I  can  vouch  for  the 
commendable  manner  In  which  this  arm 
of  our  Nation's  defense  system  has  met 
its  increasing  responsibilities.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  the  First  District  of  Wisconsin 
which  contains  many  miles  of  shoreline 
protected  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  I  can 
assert  from  firsthand  knowledge  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  earned  the  respect 
of  all. 

My  particular  concern  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  administrative  pro- 
posal by  the  Coast  Guard  to  close  down 
its  operations  at  the  Racine,  Wis.,  Coast 
Guard  station  except  for  a  skeleton  staff 
and  one  outboard  motorboat.  To  be 
sure,  no  action  is  to  be  taken  on  the  clos- 
ing until  next  year.  The  Cbast  Guard 
has  Justified  this  action  on  the  basis  of 
the  plans  authorized  In  this  bill  today 
for  construction  of  a  large,  helicopter- 
equipped  station  at  Glen  View.  111.  Let 
me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Glen  View  installation  and  I  recognize 
fully  the  need  for  it.    However,  our  own 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  in  Its  report  on  this  legislation, 
has  applauded  the  Coast  Guard's  success 
In  protecting  the  operators  of  small 
watercraf  t  and  in  serving  ovu-  constantly 
expanding  boating  population.  I  quote 
from  page  6  of  this  report: 

In  many  cases  the  original  type  of  small 
abore  stations  are  most  effective  In  pertorm- 
Ing  Insbore  and  search  rescue  operations. 

This  is  precisely  the  Job  which  the 
Racine  station  has  been  doing  so  well. 
It  Is  ready  and  able  to  move  Immediately 
to  trouble  spots  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
its  fine  record  of  assistance  provides  our 
water  sportsmen  with  a  very  necessary 
sense  of  security. 

f^lrthermore,  closing  down  the  Racine 
operation  is  a  very  shortsighted  moye 
in  view  of  the  projected  expansion  of 
activities  on  Lake  Michigan  because  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demands 
on  the  Coast  Guard  will  increase,  not 
lessen,  in  the  years  to  come.  We  will 
need  a  large  station  at  Glen  View,  ni., 
but  we  will  also  need  our  station  at 
Racine. 

Some  may  ask.  "but  why  do  you  feel 
that  the  station  at  Racine  should  be 
kept  in  operation  in  view  of  the  sugges- 
tion by  the  Coast  Guard  that  the  pro- 
posed helicopter  service  to  be  stationed 
at  Glen  View.  HI.,  would  give  coverage  to 
the  Racine  area  within  at  least  the  same 
tlmespan  as  a  boat  from  Racine?" 

There  is  no  doul>t  that  under  circum- 
stances the  helicopter  from  Glen  View 
under  favorable  circumstances  will  give 
at  least  as  good  if  not  better  service  than 
the  boat  from  the  Racine  station.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case 
of  inclement  weather  the  helicopters 
may  not  even  get  off  the  ground  and  It 
is  these  very  conditions  that  a  small 
16-foot  outboard  would  be  inadequate 
for  the  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  my  colleagues  In 
this  body  to  be  fully  assessed  of  the  prob- 
lem that  will  be  created  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin,  and  I  want  them  to 
know  of  my  efforts  to  prevent  the  prob- 
lem from  being  created.  I  have  re- 
quested the  Coast  Guard  to  rec<msider 
their  proposed  plan  to  reduce  the  Racine 
Station  to  a  skeleton  crew.  I  have  re- 
quested that  the  Racine  Station  remain 
at  least  at  its  present  level  of  personnel 
and  craft.  In  view  of  the  Increase  In 
population  in  this  section  of  Wisconsin, 
which  means  an  Increase  in  activity  on 
the  water  we  ought  to  be  Improving  pro- 
tection for  our  citizens  and  not  finding 
ways  and  means  to  substitute  a  good 
service  with  a  better  service  but  which 
is  limited  in  effectiveness  under  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  also  to  commend  the  committee  for 
their  diligent  effort  to  provide  for  ves- 
sels, aircraft,  and  facility  establlshmentJ 
for  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  would  hope  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation by  an  overwhelming  vote  might 
serve  notice  to  the  American  people  tnw 


we,  in  the  Congress,  recognize  the  great 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  serving  our 
domestic  shores  and  In  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Also,  we  should  recognize  the  need  to 
strengthen  and  modernize  our  Coast 
Guard  when  technological  advances 
make  it  tuivlsable  to  do  so.  Circum- 
stances and  conditions  are  changing 
rapidly  in  the  world  and  I,  for  one,  am 
convinced  the  Coast  Guard  will  have  in- 
creasing responsibilities  to  perform.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  provide 
them  with  the  finest  In  facilities  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Grover]. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  compliments  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  to  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman friHn  California  [Mr.  Mailliard], 
and  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have,  during  the  past  4  years 
in  which  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
committee,  worried  through  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Coast  Guard. 
When  we  tell  you  that  we  worry  through 
them,  we  do  indeed,  because  the  Coast 
Guard  comes  to  us  after  having  present- 
ed its  program  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  after  having  it  substantially 
sliced,  and  then  after  having  presented  It 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budge*  and  having 
it  substantially  cut  down.  So  they  come 
to  us  usually  with  a  bare  lx)nes  request, 
and  when  we  add  to  it  one  can  be  sure  it 
is  needed. 

Let  me  imderscore  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mau.liari>], 
said.  When  these  five  ships  are  added, 
we  still  will  be  20  ships  behind  the  long- 
range  program,  still  leaving  the  Coast 
Guard  with  24-year-old  "rvist  buckets" 
to  do  the  Job. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  been  the  Cin- 
derella of  the  armed  services,  doing  daily 
its  heroic  chores,  most  of  the  time  un- 
pralsed  and  unheralded. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  bill  today,  pleasing  as  It  Is  to  all  of 
us,  is  somewhat  of  a  milestone.  We 
have  not  only  a  worry  alxiut  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  Coast  Guard  but  also  about 
the  deterioration  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, which  indeed  may  present  a  bigger 
problem  to  the  Congress. 

I  heartily  support  his  bill,  and  I  com- 
pliment all  of  the  gentlemen  here  today 
who  have  done  so. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  I  need  add  little 
to  what  has  already  been  said  by  my 
colleagues  on  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  in  support  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  6424. 

However,  to  point  up  the  urgency  of 
the  need  to  get  on  with  an  adequate  ves- 
sel replacement  program  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Houston  Post  of  March  6 : 

Moat  of  the  shlpa  of  the  U.S.  CkMMt  Guard 
fleet  may  be  old  and  wearing  out — but  Of- 
ficials said  Sunday  they  are  seaworthy. 


Several  Coast  Guard  officials  conceded, 
however,  that  certain  classes  of  shlpa  had 
developed  cracks  In  the  hulls — notably  the 
311 -foot  vessels  that  are  \ised  mostly  as  ocean 
weather  ships. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Officials  said  the  cracks  were  discovered  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  ships  but  they  are 
not  considered  serious. 

•  •  •  *  • 

But  be  added  that  wherever  the  cracks 
had  been  found  the  rate  of  leakage  Into  the 
ships  had  been  very  smaU.  "Nobody  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  posslblUty  of  losing  one  of 
these  ships."  one  officer  said,  "there  la  noth- 
ing there  we've  been  alarmed  about." 

Well,  I  am  sure  that  this  lack  of  c(»i- 
cem  over  leaking  hulls  will  be  of  little 
consolation  to  either  the  men  who  have 
to  man  these  ships,  or  to  their  next  of 
Idn  should — God  forbid — these  vessels 
be  involved  in  a  marine  tragedy. 

We  may  not  have  progressed  complete- 
ly out  of  the  sige  of  "wooden  ships  and 
iron  men,"  but  I  had  at  least  hoped  that 
we  had  advanced  to  a  state  where  we 
furnished  our  service  persormel  proper 
and  seaworthy  ships  to  serve  on. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
bill  H.R.  5424  be  passed. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washlngfton  [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  discussing  procurement  of  vessels 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  I  certainly  sup- 
port that  program,  but  we  have  not  dis- 
cussed the  disposition  of  the  older  vessels 
which  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  are  out  of  date. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  I  was  pretty 
shocked  when  a  message  came  in  from 
an  American  tunaflsh  boat  sajdng  that  a 
former  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  Ecuswior,  h&6 
seized  this  particular  American  tunaflsh 
boat  and  two  others  and  was  taking  them 
into  port.  This  seizure  occurred  in  In- 
ternational waters. 

I  foimd  out  that  during  the  past  year 
or  two  there  have  been  nine  seizures  by 
vessels  by  that  particular  country,  and 
of  course  by  many  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

These  American  fishing  boats  are 
taken  Into  custody  In  International 
waters  by  former  American  naval  and 
Coast  Guard  vessels,  although  I  am  as- 
sured by  the  State  Department  that  when 
they  are  transferred  we  have  some  as- 
surance they  will  not  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

I  asked  for  a  list  of  all  the  Coast  Guard 
vessels  which  had  been  turned  over  to 
Ecuador,  and  I  was  told  the  Information 
was  not  available.  Later  I  learned  there 
was  a  very  lengthy  list,  and  it  included 
patrol  craft. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record,  and  I 
hope  for  the  ears  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
that  they  should  tighten  up  on  these  pro- 
cedures, and  I  hope  we  will  have  some 
assurance  from  any  nation  which  accepts 
these  vessels  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid 
or  military  aid  that  they  will  not  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

I  believe  everyone  here  knows  that  our 
fishermen  are  fined,  and  then  the  State 
Department  pays  the  fine.  We  put  in  a 
claim  lor  reimbursement  from  those 
countries,  and  that  Is  the  last  we  ever 
hear  of  It. 


We  have  asked  these  nations  to  nego- 
tiate. We  have  asked  them  to  settle  this 
matter  by  arbitration,  or  even  by  turn- 
ing It  over  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  but  they  absolutely  ignore  our 
claims. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  matter 
of  the  disposition  of  imneeded  Coast 
Guard  vessels  should  have  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
curement of  new  ones. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
meritorious  legislation  which  I  sui^wrt. 

The  great  work  of  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  provides  ample  Jus- 
tification for  the  proposals  that  are 
made  here  In  the  bill  which  is  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  GarmatzI,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

The  necessity  for  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  scope  of  its  work  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. These  responsibilities  cannot 
be  met  without  adequate  facilities  and 
proper  vessels  and  aircraft.  I  support 
the  proposals  that  are  set  forth  In  the 
bill. 

I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  part  of 
this  program,  to  an  expanded  Coast 
Guard  requirement  in  Panama  City,  Fla. 
It  is  included  in  the  list  of  new  author- 
izations contained  in  the  bill. 

The  rapid  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  northwest 
Florida  area  has  resulted  In  a  require- 
ment for  additional  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ice to  the  area.  It  is  planned  to  center 
these  new  Coast  Gusotl  tu;tlvlties  in 
Paimma  City  which  is  in  my  district. 
The  project  will  consist  of  dredging  to 
deepen  the  charmel,  construction  of 
moorings,  buoy  maintenance  work  area, 
station  and  ship  buildings,  suid  in  addi- 
tion provide  communications  equip- 
ment, utilities,  and  paving.  The  admin- 
istration, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  requested 
that  Congress  appropriate  $1,125,000  to 
Initiate  construction  of  the  new  Coast 
Guard  station. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  House  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  project 
which  Is  vitally  important  and  necessary 
for  the  Improved  operation  of  the  Coast 
Guard  on  the  upper  gulf  coast. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  ITiat  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1968  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guard  as  follows: 

Vessels 

For  procurement,  extension  of  service  life, 
and  Increasing  capability  of  vessels,  $89,776.- 
000. 

A.  Procurement:  \ 

(1)  one  high-endurance  cutter; 

(2)  one  oceanographlc  cutter; 

(3)  two  large  patrol  craft; 

(4)  two  river  tenders;  and 

(5)  design  of  Icebreaker. 

B.  Increasing  capability: 

(1)  Install  balloon  tracking  radar  on  tour 
blgh-endurance  cutters; 
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(3)  obtain  predBlon  navl^tlonal  equip- 
ment for  blgb-endurance  cutters;  and 

(3)  Increase  luel  capacity  and  Improve 
habltablllty  on  six  high-endurance  cutter*. 

C.  Extension  of  service  life : 

(1)  Improve  Icebreakers. 
Aircraft 

Pot   procurement  of   aircraft,  ♦26.476.000. 

(1)  nine  medtum-range  helicopters; 

(2)  twelve  short-range  helicopters; 

(3)  one  transport  aircraft;  and 

(4)  search  and  rescue  reconfiguration  of 
medium -range  aircraft. 

Construction 
For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
stxucUon,  conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  pubUc 
works,  including  the  preparation  of  sites  and 
furnishing  of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following,  $37,963,000. 

(I)  Base,  Mobile.  Alabama:  Industrial  fa- 
culty; 

(3)  Base,  Ketchikan.  Alaska:  Sewage  dU- 
posal  system; 

(3)  Training  center,  Alameda,  California: 
Recrijlt  barracks; 

(4)  Radio  station,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia: Operations  and  receiver  building  and 
receiving  antennas  at  Fort  Cronkhlte;  trans- 
mltten  and  transmitting  antennas  at  San 
Bruno: 

(6)  Academy,  New  I^ndon.  Connecticut: 
Auditorium;  recreation  hall;  rehabilitation 
of  existing  Chase  Hall  barracks; 

(6)  Base.  New  London.  Connecticut:  Bulk- 
heads; wharf;  dredging; 

(7)  Station,  Panama  City,  Florida:  Bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  building;  in- 
dustrial facUltiea;  mooring  facilities; 

(8)  Air  station.  Barbers  Point.  Honoltdu, 
HawaU:  Helicopter  hangar;  nose-dock  fa- 
cility; 

(9)  Air  station,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Modify- 
ing existing  Navy  building  at  Naval  Station, 
Glenvlew.  Illinois,  for  Coast  Guard  use; 

(10)  StaOon,  Jonesport  Maine:  Barracks, 
nn fuming,  and  operations  buildings;  mooring 
(aclUU«s;  public  family  quarters; 

(II)  Yard,  CurtU  Bay,  Maryland;  Bar- 
racks; sewage  disposal  system;  fabricating 
shop; 

(12)  Station,  Sassafras  River,  Kennedy- 
vllle,  Maryland:  Barracks,  messing,  and  op- 
erations building;  mooring  faculties;  pubUc 
family  quarters; 

(13)  Moorings,  Vlcksburg,  Mississippi:  Es- 
tablish moorings  for  aids  to  navigation 
tender; 

(14)  Station.  Wellesley  Island.  Alexander 
Bay.  New  Tork:  Barracks,  messing,  and  op>- 
eratlons  building;  pubUc  family  quarters; 

(15)  Station.  Fire  Island.  New  York:  Bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  building; 
public  family  quarters; 

(16)  Base.  Governors  Island.  New  York: 
Industrial  facilities;  barracks: 

(17)  Training  center.  Cape  May.  New 
Jersey:  Water  tank  and  system; 

(18)  Station.  Wrtghtsvllle  Beach,  North 
Carolina:  Barracks,  messing,  and  operations 
buUdlng;  mooring  facilities;  public  family 
quarters. 

(19)  Moorings,  Fort  SaUlsaw.  Oklahoma: 
Establish  nux>ringB  for  aids  to  navigation 
tender: 

(20)  Reserve  Training  Center,  Yorktown. 
Virginia:  Student  barracks; 

(21)  Base.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  Bar- 
racks, messing,  and  recreation  bxilldlng; 

(22)  Loran  Station,  Gagll-Tomll  Island, 
YAP.  Western  Caroline  Islands.  Pacific 
Ocean:  Fuel-oU  system; 

(23)  Various  locations:  Aids  to  navigation 
projects  including,  where  necessary,  advance 
planning  and  acquisition  of  sites; 

(24)  Various  locations:  Automation  of 
manned  Ught  stations; 

(26)  Various  locations:  Advance  planning, 
construction  design,  architectural  services. 


and  aoqxilsltlon  of  sites  In  connection  wltb 
public  works  projects  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law:  and 

(26)  Various  locations:  PubUc  famUy 
quarters. 

SBC.  2.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  pay- 
ment to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of  altera- 
tion of  railroad  and  pubUc  highway  bridges 
to  permit  free  navigation  of  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
»3,800,000. 

Mr.  GROSS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  7.  delete  "$39,776,000.", 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$98,776,000.". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  delete  "one",  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "five". 

On  page  1,  Une  9,  delete  "cutter;",  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "cutters;". 

On  page  3,  Une  9,  delete  "$37,963,000.", 
and  liuert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$39,662,000.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AXKNDMXNT    OfTKBED    BT     MS.     BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  Une  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "None  of  the  vessels  authorized  herein 
shall  be  procured  from  other  than  shipyards 
and  faculties  within  the  United  States." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  simendment  and 
accept  it. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  our  committee  felt 
sure  that  none  would  be  procured  other 
than  in  the  United  States,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  fine  thing  to  have  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  UrUon,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  5424)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 


412,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendments?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  tUne. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CHICAGO  AREA'S  FIRST  URBAN  JOB 
CORPS  CENTER 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
imnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
opportunity  recently  to  visit  the  Chicago 
area's  first  urban  Job  Corps  center.  It 
was  &a  interesting  and  encouraging  ex- 
perience. This  is  an  important  phase  of 
the  Nation's  strategy  against  poverty 
and  I  can  report  to  the  House  that  my 
impression  of  the  Chicago  center  was 
quite  good. 

As  Members  of  this  House  know,  the 
function  of  Job  Corps  centers  is  to  take 
young  men  and  women,  16  to  21,  out  of  an 
environment  that  threatens  to  bind  them 
in  poverty  for  life.  They  are  given  edu- 
cation and  training,  counseling,  and 
health,  and  other  services  in  an  effort 
to  prepare  them  for  the  economic  op- 
portunity they  need  and  deserve. 

The  focus  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  on  those 
yoimg  people  not  yet  ready  for  such  pro- 
grams as  on-the-job  training.  Because 
of  their  environment  and  lack  of  educa- 
tion, their  motivation  is  often  weak  and 
their  abilities  limited.  At  the  Job  Corps 
centers  they  are  given  guidance,  encour- 
agement, and  trained  to  perform  the 
kind  of  Jobs  where  help  is  sorely  needed 
in  our  economy. 

At  the  Chicago  center  I  visited,  the 
trahilng  emphasis  is  designed  to  develop 
nurses'  aides.  I  know  that  Members  of 
this  House  are  aware  of  the  great  need 
for  such  help  in  our  crowded  hospitals. 
Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  by  Reporter  Lillian 
Calhoun  on  this  important  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  program: 
First  Job  Coeps  CENTxm  Hebk  Gets  Orr  to 
Smooth  Start 
(By  Lillian  Calhoun) 

The  Chicago  area's  first  poverty  war  Urban 
Job  Corps  Center  has  been  In  operation  since 
September   and   Is   running   smoothly. 

U.S.  Hep.  Sidney  R.  Yates  (D-IU.).  m 
whose  9th  Congressional  District  the  cen- 
ter operates,  tald  after  a  tour  of  the  new 


center  this  week:  "My  initial  impression  is 

good." 

The  residence  center  at  4141  N.  Clarendon 
U  training  64  young  women  from  low  In- 
come families  as  nurse's  aides.  Its  quarters 
are  rented  from  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  is  co-sponsor  of  the  federaUy 
financed  project,  along  with  the  Community 
Reeourcee  Division  of  Briinswlck  Corp. 

Because  In  other  areas,  disciplinary  prob- 
lems among  some  Job  Corps  trainees  has 
brought  unwanted,  bad  publicity,  officials 
here  frankly  adnUt  they  did  not  seek  pub- 
Uclty  untU  they  felt  the  program  was  "a 
success." 

There  have  been  no  such  problems  he«\ 
oCSclals  said. 

The  Chicago  project  got  under  way  Sept 
12  with  a  class  of  60  girls.  They  graduated 
in  December  after  a  three-month  traliUng 
program  as  nurses'  aides. 

OEO  PICKS  XrP  TAB 

Brunswick  entered  the  project— one  of 
114  Job  Corps  centos  in  the  nation — be- 
cause It  manufactures  hospital  supplies  and 
Is  aware  of  the  need  for  more  help  in  para- 
medical careers.  Training  thus  was  limited 
here  to  the  health  field  although  other  cen- 
ters offer  traliUng  In  a  number  of  voca- 
tions. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  picks 
up  the  tab  for  the  centers  and  supervises 
them. 

During  his  tour.  Hep.  Yates  turned  to  Bay 
Hartsteln,  director  of  Brunswick's  commu- 
nity resources  division,  and  asked  how  many 
members  of  the  first  class  had  landed  Jobs. 
Thirty  of  the  50  have  been  hired  as  hoe- 
plUl  aides,  Hartatein  replied,  while  three 
others  continued  their  training  and  became 
licensed  practical  nurses. 

NO  ORAO    RNB 

in  the  present  class  of  54 — most  of  them 
Negroes — 30  are  from  Chicago,  12  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  rest  from  the  metropoUtan 
area. 

Hartsteln  said  the  training  as  nurses'  aides 
was  not  deelg^ned  to  be  a  "dead  end."  but 
that  the  girls  were  encouraged  to  continue 
their  training  and  become  practical  and  reg- 
istered nurses. 

Corps  Director  Burton  O.  Parks  estimated 
that  the  training  costs  $2,000  to  $2,500  for 
each  girl  for  the  three-month  program.  On- 
the-job  training  Is  provided  at  eight  hospi- 
tals cooperating  In  the  project. 

According  to  Hartsteln :  "The  Job  Corps  up- 
grades a  girl's  health  and  educational  skills. 
Many  of  these  girls  have  never  been  to  a 
doctor  or  dentist.  We  had  one  girl  with  no 
front  teeth.  Imagine  the  aesthetic  value  of 
«  toothless,  17-year-old  applying  for  a  Job  I" 

The  girls,  bunking  two  to  a  room,  observe 
a  week  night  curfew  of  10:30  pjn.  and.  on 
weekends,  of  12:30  a.m.  Dances  usually  are 
held  on  weekends.  Tripe  to  plays  and  con- 
certs also  provide  a  welcome  break. 

HOPE    FOR    2B0 

Yates  commented:  "What  w«  have  Is  a 
sort  of  a  controlled  experiment,  rather  than 
have  Uie  girls  travel  back  and  forth  to  their 
homes  from  a  training  site." 

Added  Hartsteln,  "We  are  providing  some- 
thing the  public  schools  failed  at." 

Brunswick  officials  hope  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram so  that  250  girls  may  be  trained  per 
class,  thereby  reducing  the  fixed'  costs  per 
girl. 

Yates  observed:  "The  costs  arc  a  tangible 
but  yet  an  intangible  point.  The  Important 
point  Is  that  this  Is  the  first  major  experience 
in  human  relations  our  country  has  under- 
taken. Compare  It  perhaps  with  the  defense 
program  In  which  an  experimental  airplane 
may  be  washed  out  after  months  of  work  at 
a  cost  of  $500,000,000." 

Agreed  Hartsteln:  "It  doesn't  cost  much  to 
nin  a  school  for  vocational  skills  but  train- 
ing in  the  social  skUls— how  to  live  with 
•«h  other — that's  something  else." 


RULES  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON 
ORGANIZATION  OP  CONGRESS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  Rules  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  to  take  testimony  on  S.  355 
which  is  the  legislation  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress.  A  great  number 
of  Members  have  contacted  my  office 
who  are  interested  in  the  legislation 
recommended  by  the  joint  committee  in 
its  report.  This  report  has  been  avail- 
able for  the  Members  to  study  since 
last  August.  Owing  to  the  great  rush  of 
business  pending  adjournment  last  fall 
it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  this  legis- 
lation during  the  89th  Congress. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee 
can  complete  its  hearings  at  an  early 
date  so  that  the  Members  can  consider 
this  important  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  Is  an  opening  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee at  its  hearings  yesterday: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Rat  J.  Maodbn.  Co- 
chairman,  Joint  Committcz  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  Before  the  Com- 
mittee ON  RiTLBS,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ON  S.  355 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
I  am  glad  to  appear  before  you  and  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Rules  Committee  to  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  S.  356,  the  Legisla- 
tive ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1967. 

As  you  know,  S.  355  passed  the  Senate 
March  7,  1967  after  extensive  debate  In  which 
more  than  100  amendments  to  the  bill  were 
considered.  The  vote  for  the  blU  was  75 
to  9. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  Is  a  bipartisan  grroup  of  12  mem- 
bers who  spent  more  than  two  years  study- 
ing and  evaluating  various  proposals  to  Im- 
prove and  modernize  the  Congress. 

We  held  public  hearings  over  a  period  of 
five  months,  and  at  their  conclusion  we  de- 
bated and  adopted  our  reconunendatlons  In 
more  than  60  executive  sessions.  For  almost 
10  months,  since  July  28,  1966,  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  our  final  report  before 
them  for  study. 

S.  355,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  although 
amended,  was  not  changed  substantially 
from  the  original  bill  as  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Monroney  and  a  companion  House  bill, 
HA.  2594,  which  I  introduced  In  the  House 
on  January  17,  1967,  and  which  has  been 
pending  before  this  committee  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  as- 
sure you  and  other  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  its  staff  that  our  statT  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  Is  fully  available  to  you  to  assist 
in  any  way  your  consideration  of  S.  355. 
Our  former  colleague,  George  Meader. 
Counsel:  Dr.  Nicholas  Masters;  Mr.  Melvln 
Sneed;  and  BCary  Mclnnis;  and  our  secre- 
taries have  Uved  with  this  legislation  from 
the  beginning. 

Our  staff  office  Is  located,  and  available  for 
your  use,  right  here  In  the  Capitol,  S-146. 
The  telephone  extension  Is  2246. 

Basically,  the  aim  ot  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  was  to 


provide  new  procedures  and  new  faclUtles 
and  services  that  would  (a)  enable  Congress 
to  function  more  democratlcaUy  and  effec- 
tively by  according  aU  members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fuUy,  particiUarly  in 
committee  deliberations;  (b)  assist  Congress 
In  evaluating  the  budget  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  various  policy  programs  it  enacts 
and  by  simplifying  and  streamlining  fiscal 
procedtirea  saving  mlUlons  of  doUars  of  tax- 
payers' money;  and  (c)  save  the  time  of 
congressmen  who,  as  all  of  us  know,  are  under 
increasing  burdens  and  conflicting  demands 
on  their  time  as  our  society  becomes  more 
ccmiplex. 

We  think  we  have  taken  a  major  step  In 
this  direction;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  on 
the  whole,  public  reaction  and  the  reaction 
of  the  press  are  favorable.  The  public  awaits 
our  action  on  this  Important  measure. 

I  thought  It  might  be  useful,  however,  for 
the  Members  of  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Rules  if 
I  were  to  highUght  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1967.  It  Is  a 
lengthy  blU  of  134  pages  and  It  Is  Impoaslble 
for  me  In  this  short  time  to  discuss  all  rewMn- 
mendatlons  for  reform,  which  total  well  over 
100. 

TTn.B   I 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  committee 
procedures  and  seeks  to  make  them: 

1.  More  donocratic.  In  providing  commit- 
tee members.  Including  the  minority  mem- 
bers, more  control  over  committee  action 
than  at  present. 

2.  More  responsible  by  requiring  personal 
attention  by  committee  members  and  re- 
stricting the  use  of  proxies. 

3.  Preserve  the  right  of  dissent  and  oppo- 
sition by  according  opponents  of  action  by 
the  majority  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
additional  views. 

4.  Making  committee  action  more  visible  to 
the  general  public  by  authorizing  commit- 
tees to  permit  telecasting  of  public  hearings. 

5.  Review  actions  taken  by  the  Executive 
Branch  In  exercising  authority  and  expanding 
f  imds  pursuant  to  law. 

title  n 
Title  II  of  the  Reorganization  Act  entitled 
"Fiscal  Controls"  breaks  new  ground  in  the 
area  of  budgetary  and  fiscal  analysis.  Of  all 
of  our  recommendations  those  contained  in 
this  title,  I  think,  will  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  effect,  and  If  properly  Implemented, 
can  lead  to  mllUons  of  dollars  savings  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Section  202,  for  example, 
was  designed  to  create  a  standardized  Infor- 
mation and  data  processing  system  for  all 
budgetary  and  fiscal  data  used  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  ComptroUer  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  directed 
to  develop,  establish  and  maintain  standard 
classification  expenditure  items  (programs). 
Under  this  section,  which  broadens  the  scope 
of  the  Accoimtlng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960, 
It  will  be  possible  for  Members  of  Oongrees 
to  utilize  automatic  data  processing  tech- 
niques for  their  studies.  Section  205  of  the 
bill  gives  broad  authority  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  maintain  a  cost  effective- 
ness division  which  will  Include  experts  to 
assist  the  Congress  In  evaluating  results  of 
programs  In  view  of  their  cost.  We  have  In 
mind  here  something  more  than  a  mere 
audit.  Our  purpose  here  Is  to  evaluate  pro- 
grams In  terms  of  their  objectives  to  see  If 
the  dollar  Is  being  spent  for  what  It  was 
supposed  to  be  spent  and  to  determine  if 
the  end  product  Is  any  good.  The  bill  also 
amends  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  so  that  beginning  with 
1068,  supplemental  budget  information  wlU 
be  made  available  no  later  than  Jime  1  of 
each  year.  Also  the  bUl  directs  the  President 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  (1)  summaries 
of  estimated  expenditures,  for  the  four  fiscal 
years  foUowlng  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  was  transmitted  In  January,  which 
will  be  required  under  contlntUng  programs 
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whlclk  bave  a  legal  oozmnltment  for  future 
ye*ra  or  are  considered  mandatory  under 
•xlstLng  law,  and  (2)  rummarlee  of  estimated 
expendituroB  In  future  years  of  balances 
carried  over  from  tbe  Qacal  year  for  which 
ttie  budget  was  transmitted  In  January. 

Plnally.  although  this  title  Involvee  more 
than  I  have  said  here,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  directed  to  assist  Congressional  com- 
mittees suid  report  to  them  periodically  at 
their  req\iest. 

TITLE    m 

Title  m  deals  with  our  souroee  of  Informa- 
tion, an  area  that  is  of  immediate  and  Inti- 
mate concern  to  every  Member  and  commit- 
tee of  Congress.  Turning  first  to  the  com- 
mittees, the  bill  increases  the  basic  numt>er 
of  professional  staff  members  for  standing 
committees  from  4  to  6.  Minority  members 
of  a  committee  would  be  given  the  option 
of  appointing  2  of  those  6  professionals  plus 

1  of  the  6  clerical  people  if  they  wished  to 
do  so.  Minority  staff,  moreover,  are  to  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  on  salaries  and 
so  forth.  The  Appropriations  Committees 
are,  of  course,  necessarily  exempted  from 
these  staff  provisions  as  they  were  in  the 
1946  Act,  and  as  is  the  profKwed  Standards 
and  Conduct  Committee  since  it  Is  to  be  bi- 
partisan. 

To  supplement  the  permanent  staffs  of 
the  committees,  the  bill  authorizes  commit- 
tees, subject  to  approval  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  the  House  by 
resolution,  to  employ  outside  consultants 
when  these  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  advise  committees  and  to  provide  supple- 
mental training  or  education  for  the  profes- 
sional staffs  of  committees. 

One  of  the  most  signlflcant  sources  of  in- 
formation for  any  Member  Is  his  constitu- 
ency. Our  Joint  Committee  therefore  felt 
Justified  In  recommending  that  Members  be 
given  more  opportunity  to  consult  with  their 
constituents.  That  recommendation  is  im- 
plemented In  section  322  by  Increasing  from 
4  to  7  the  number  of  roiind  trips  between 
Washington  and  his  district  authorized  each 
Representative,  and  also  by  increasing  from 

2  to  4  the  aggregate  number  of  round  trips 
for  his  personal  staff. 

Also,  we  seek  to  modernize  telephone  com- 
munication on  the  Hill,  which  has  been 
archaic  and  unsatisfactory,  by  Instnictlng 
the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  make  a  study  of  the  tele- 
communications requirements  of  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  providing  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  system  of  telephone 
communications. 

Part  3  of  this  Title  sets  forth  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  existing  law  dealing  with 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  This  organization  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  Members,  their 
staffs,  and  to  committees,  especially  since  the 
1946  Act  put  It  on  a  firm  statutory  basis. 
It  was  our  Intention  by  the  revision  of  that 
statute  to  bring  about  a  reorganization  of 
the  Swice  that  would  make  it  an  even 
more  effective  and  efficient  tool  of  research 
for  Congress.  To  emphasize  this  point,  the 
bill  first  renames  the  (Mrganlzation  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Service.  In  addition,  the  bill 
expands  the  language  setting  forth  the  Serv- 
ice's duties,  makee  It  clear  that  the  Service 
shall  be  directly  responsive  and  responsible 
to  Congress,  raises  the  position  of  the  Di- 
rector to  one  commensurate  with  his  im- 
portant duties,  and  gives  the  Service  greater 
flexibility  in  hiring  top  personnel.  The  new 
language  now  makes  clear  that  the  Service 
Is  to  provide  assistance  to  Members  as  well 
as  to  commltteee. 

A  new  duty  is  imposed  by  section  203(d) 
(4),  that  of  preparing  on  request  concise 
memoranda  with  respect  to  legislative  mat- 
ters upon  which  hearings  by  any  committee 
of  Congress  have  been  announced.  Also, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Service  may  hire 
temporary  outside  expert  consultants  to  sup- 


plement its  permanent  staff,  in  areas  of 
knowledge  for  which  it  requires  short-term 
assistance.  Another  aid  to  the  Service,  and 
therefore  to  Congress  is  provided  In  the  sec- 
tion authorizing  the  organization  to  acquire 
and  use  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  to  file  an  annual 
special  report  describing  all  phases  of  the 
Service's  activities  vrith  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  which  In  turn  is  provided 
staff  with  which  to  supervise  those  activities 
and  other  matters  within  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction.  Also,  the  bill  abolishes 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information 
and  transfers  its  functions  and  staff  to  the 
Legislative  Research  Service. 

TTTLX    IV 

Title  rv  provides  Congress  with  a  vehicle 
for  a  continuing  examination  of  its  orga- 
nization and  operations  and  surveillance 
over  the  implementation  of  this  Act.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions is  to  be  composed  of  members  of  both 
Houses  and  both  parties.  This  Joint  Com- 
OLittee  would  also  be  charged  with  studying 
and  recommending  the  most  efficient  ways  of 
utlUzlng  automatic  data  processing  tech- 
niques for  Congressional  use.  Identifying  liti- 
gation of  Interest  to  Congress  and  arranging 
for  appropriate  representation  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  court  proceedings,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  leaders  of  both  Houses, 
and  generally  to  study  housekeeping  func- 
tions lending  themselves  to  centralized  su- 
pervision and  concerning  itself  with  Con- 
gress as  an  institution.  This  would  include 
the  establishment  of  an  office  of  Placement 
and  Office  Management  to  aid  Members, 
committees  and  officers  of  both  Hoiues.  on 
request,  in  filling  their  p>ersonnel  and  office 
management  requirements. 

Other  provisions  of  Title  IV  are  designed 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  elected  officers 
of  Congress  in  supervising  their  employees. 
to  eliminate  the  basic  rate  pay  system  In  the 
House,  gradually  to  build  up  a  professional 
Capitol  Police  Force,  limit  page  appoint- 
ments to  high  school  graduates,  improve  the 
Capitol  guide  system  by  making  their  serv- 
ices free  to  the  public,  and  eliminate  con- 
gressional appointment  and  confirmation  of 
postmasters  and  reconunendatlons  for  ap- 
pointment of  rural  mall  carriers. 

Section  433  meets  a  long-felt  need  and  de- 
sire of  all  Members  for  a  regular  summer 
recess.  It  provides  that  Congreas  shall  ad- 
journ not  later  than  July  81  and  return 
not  earlier  than  September  1,  except  when  a 
state  of  war  exUts. 

Tm-x   V 

Title  V  consists  entirely  of  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act, 
which  was  enacted  as  Title  I  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Neither  existing  law  nor  the  amendments 
proposed  In  this  bill  in  any  way  prohibit 
lobbying.  What  the  1946  Act  required  was 
registration  of  those  who  represent  for  pay 
those  so-called  "special  Interest"  groups  who 
comprise  the  lees  conspicuous  constituency 
of  Congress,  so  that  Congress  and  the  public 
could  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  stake 
in  pending  legislation.  The  existing  regis- 
tration requirement  applies  to  any  person 
who  solicits  or  receives  money  or  other  con- 
sideration "to  be  used  principally  to  aid, 
or  the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  aid'' 
the  Influencing  of  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
legislation. 

The  "principal  purpose"  test  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  exempt  many  major  organiza- 
tions from  the  provisions  of  ths  Act.  This 
bill  would  substitute  a  "substantial  purpose" 
test  for  "principal  purpose."  The  term  "sub- 
stantial"  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  courts 
in  the  context  of  Internal  revenue  decisions. 
It  would  unquestionably  widen  the  thresh- 


old of  the  act,  and  this  was  the  commlttee'a 
Intent. 

Section  603  gives  a  registrant  the  option  of 
filing  only  the  amounts  attributable  to  lob- 
bying activities  or,  if  he  alleges  that  he  can- 
not ascertain  those  amounts  with  reasonable 
certainty,  to  file  his  total  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures with  an  estimate  of  the  part  allo- 
cable for  lobbying  activities. 

Section  60b  requires  full  disclosure  of  con- 
tingent fee  arrangements.  It  also  places 
broadcasting  on  a  parity  with  the  press  In 
regard  to  both  exemptions  and  reporting 
requirements. 

Under  Section  606.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  who  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities  for  this  purpose 
will  administer  registrations,  make  them 
available  for  public  Insp^tion  as  provided 
under  the  act,  notify  persons  within  the 
purview  of  the  act  who  have  failed  to  file, 
and  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  com- 
plaints for  failxire  to  register  o^  the  filing  of 
false  and  Improper  Information.  This  Is  a 
logical  activity  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  the  Congressional  watchdog  over 
spending  practices. 

Section  607  (unends  the  penalty  section 
of  the  Lobbying  Act  to  make  the  violation  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Comptroller  under 
the  Act  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  t6.000  or  Imprlscmment  not 
exceeding  12  months  or  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vrant  to  commend  my 
House  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Committee. 
Congressmen  Brooks.  Hechler.  Curtis.  Hall 
and  Cleveland  for  their  diligence  and  for 
their  valuable  oontributlona  to  congressional 
reform.  I  also  desire  to  mention  the  valu- 
able work  of  our  former  colleague,  Robert 
Griffin,  who  served  on  the  Joint  Committee 
until  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate.  Sim- 
ilarly, great  credit  is  due  the  six  Senate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee:  Senators  Mon- 
roney.  Sparkman,  Metcalf,  Mundt,  Case,  and 
Boggs. 

Co-Chalrman  Monroney  did  a  masterful 
Job  In  shepherding  S.  356  through  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  this  state- 
ment la  long  but  it  is  an  unusually  long  bill 
and  even  at  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
comment  on  all  of  the  recommendations. 
I  urge  all  of  you  to  read,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill  by  the  very  able  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel.  I  am  sure  I  am  Joined 
by  all  House  Members  of  the  Joint  Conunlt- 
tee  when  I  say  that  I  am  hopeful  of  early. 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 


Arynl  12,  1967 
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WHAT  HAS   BECOME  OP  THE 
TREASON  LAWS? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
has  become  of  the  treason  laws? 

In  these  days  when  our  men  are  bleed- 
ing and  dying  in  Vietnam,  when  others 
are  enduring  the  deprivations  of  military 
service  in  stations  all  over  this  globe, 
when  our  system  of  government  Is  the 
target  of  the  Communist  world,  when 
the  topmost  leaders  of  our  Nation  are 
insulted  and  made  the  objects  of  rock 
throwing  mobs  In  foreign  lands,  when 
our  flag  is  often  torn  apart,  spat  upon, 
and  desecrated  In  foreign  capitals,  we 
find  many  of  our  own  citizens  parading 


through  the  streets  of  our  own  cities, 
preaching  treason,  sedition,  and  down- 
right rebellion  among  our  own  citizens. 

Last  night  at  Tougaloo  College  near 
Jackson,  Miss.,  one  Stokely  Carmichael 
screechingly  exhorted  young  Americans 
to  turn  on  their  Government  and  their 
country  and  to  resist,  violate,  and  rebel 
against  our  Selective  Service  laws.  This 
morning  news  quotes  Carmichael  as  say- 
ing: 

We  ain't  going  to  respond  to  no  draft. 
Hell  no.  we  ain't  going. 

It  is  reported  that  for  almost  an  hour 
he  preached  rebellion  and  treason  and 
moved  more  than  600  shouting  Negro 
youths  to  a  state  of  chanting  defiance 
against  their  Government — "Hell  no,  we 
ain't  going,  hell  no.  we  alnt  going"  and 
on  it  went. 

This  was  a  repeat  performance  of  a 
few  nights  before  among  college  students 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  city  Carmi- 
chael brought  to  a  state  of  stampede  and 
riot. 

It  was  also  a  repeat  of  the  defiance  he 
shouted  at  his  Government  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  last  October  when 
he  said  he  would  refuse  to  be  drafted 
and.  If  forced  into  the  service,  he  would 
not  serve. 

Carmichael  is  really  not  an  American 
but  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 
America  has  given  him  the  privilege  of 
a  great  and  good  life,  one  that  Is  yearned 
for  by  millions  of  would-be  Immigrants 
from  throughout  the  world. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  to  do 
something  about  his  treasonous  con- 
duct. 

Congress  may  make  laws  but  it  does 
not  have  the  power  to  enforce  them. 
Enforcement  is  vested  in  the  President. 
He  has  at  his  command  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  FBI  and  in  in- 
stances he  has  even  used  the  military 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  time  has  come 
for  action  against  this  swt  of  treason. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  action  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  executive  branch, 
the  law  enforcMnent  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  Carmichael  is  allowed  to  continue 
his  campaign  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
It  will  be  nothing  short  of  abject  sur- 
render of  our  National  Government  to 
this  carpetbagger  of  hate,  violence,  and 
Insurrection.  Creeps  from  Trinidad,  or 
any  other  place  from  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  undermine  the  morale  of  this  Nation 
by  such  dangerous,  inflammatory,  and 
treasonous  conduct. 

Free  speech  Is  one  thing.  But  the 
speeches  of  this  man  are  something  else. 
Even  Martin  Luther  King,  who  was  fav- 
ored with  the  first  pen  handed  out  by 
the  President  during  the  stage-set  scene 
of  his  signing  of  the  1964  civil  rights 
bin.  has  been  emulating  Carmichael  of 
late.  While  Bllng's  statements  have  not 
been  so  vicious  and  so  fused  with  exhor- 
tlons  to  violence,  they  are  nevertheless 
designed  to  provoke  the  same  conduct 
on  the  part  of  our  youth— a  defiance  of 
the  Federal  Selective  Service. 

Last  October  on  the  occasion  of  a 
similar  defiant  statement  from  Car- 
michael, I  was  among  those  who  called 
on  the  Department  of  Justice  to  get  on 


the  Job  and  do  something  toward  trim- 
ming Carmichael  down  to  size.  The  De- 
partment feebly  replied  that  they  could 
find  no  law  that  had  been  violated.  Well, 
maybe  they  could  not  find  the  law  but 
there  are  men  In  Selective  Service  who 
say  that  the  law  was  violated.  Members 
of  Congress  are  of  the  (H>lnion  tliat  such 
conduct  is  in  violation  of  the  Selective 
Service  and  other  laws,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  such  statements  as  were 
made  by  Carmichael  are  acts  of  treason. 
Our  President  has  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion against  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists to  overrun  South  Vietnam.  Our 
men  are  dying  there  everyday.  Numer- 
ous others  are  suffering  severe  woimds 
and  deprivations. 

I  now  respectfully  suggest  to  our  Presi- 
dent, the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  our  nation,  to  call  on  the  strong  arm 
of  his  Office,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  get  on  the  ball  and  bring  indictments 
and  court  actions  against  those  who 
would  and  do  go  about  our  land  making 
treasonous  statements  and  advocating 
milittmt  defiance  of  our  Selective  Service 
laws.  If,  indeed,  there  are  no  laws  that 
will  mete  out  appropriate  punishment 
and  make  proper  examples  of  these 
people,  I  suggest  that  the  President 
might  send  a  message  over  to  the  Con- 
gress recommending  the  kind  of  law  that 
is  needed.  I  believe — in  fact,  I  know — 
the  Congress  will  respond. 

The  men  In  Vietnam,  their  loved  ones 
and  almost  aU  Americans  everywhere  are 
awaiting  some  £u;tion. 


alienate  people.  He  advocates  the  develop- 
ment of  two  different  vocabularies,  one  to 
use  at  home  like  a  pair  of  comfortable  old 
slippers,  and  another  more  formal  one  to  use 
to  win  friends  and  Infiuence  people. 

The  news  story  did  not  explain  from  which 
Federal  agency  or  program  the  grant  bad 
come,  so  Dr.  Hall  could  not  attribute  the 
grant  to  the  correct  Federal  source.  What- 
ever the  value  of  such  a  project  as  Mr.  Shuy's 
may  be.  Dr.  Hall  is  not  convinced  that  It 
qualifies  as  necessary  spending  at  a  time 
when  Vietnam  war  costs  are  soaring.  A 
closer  look  at  some  of  the  dlsbursementB  of 
Federal  funds,  especiaUy  through  many  of 
the  government's  research  programs,  may 
be  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 


THAT  AIN'T  HAY 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  con- 
tinuing subject  of  how  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  I  Insert  In  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  the  following  article  from  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  News  Leader  of  April  10. 

The  article  follows: 

That  Ain't  Hat 

Congressman  Durward  O.  Hall,  who  also 
is  a  physician,  has  been  highly  critical  in 
recent  weeks  about  the  questionable  value  of 
research  projects  for  which  grants  are  ap- 
proved. 

He  specifically  derided  some  grants  made 
by  the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  Including  one  for  a  study  of 
comic  strips,  which  he  said  wasn't  exactly 
funny.  For  his  ptans,  Dr.  Hall  became  a 
target  of  abuse  from  several  of  his  coUeagues 
and  from  liberal  editorial  writers  who  defend 
the  grants  as  necessary  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, and  who  suspect  that  Dr.  Hall  isn't 
couth  for  questioning  their  value. 

Last  week.  Dr.  Hall  came  across  a  dispatch 
from  East  Lansing.  Michigan,  which  reported 
that  a  Federal  grant  of  $121,600  had  been 
received  by  Roger  Shuy  of  Michigan  State 
University.  Mr.  Shuy  Is  going  to  use  the 
money  to  "find  out  exactly  what  it  is  about 
the  way  people  speak  that  makes  other  peo- 
ple approve  or  disapprove  of  them."  The 
news  story  said  that  he  doesn't  Intend  to 
try  to  eliminate  "ain't"  and  other  colloquial- 
isms from  everyday  speech,  but  merely  to 
prove  than  an  informal  way  of  speaking  can 


THE  TTOHTENING  SQUEEZE  ON  OUR 
NATION'S  AGRICULTURAL  ECON- 
OMY 

Mr.    Kl.KPPE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, £uid  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KT.KPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer  is  beating  out  a  power- 
ful and  moving  account  of  the  tighten- 
ing and  deadly  squeeze  on  this  Nation's 
agricultural  economy.  Here  are  more 
than  three  solid  pages  of  auction  sales 
advertised  In  the  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Farm- 
ers Forum  of  March  31,  1967.  Here  are 
annoimced  the  individual  decisions  of 
dozens  of  farm  operators  to  get  out  of 
business  during  a  single  week. 

Virtually  all  of  the  auction  sales  listed 
here  were  held  in  the  fertile  Red  River 
Valley  of  eastern  North  Dakota  and  west- 
em  Minnesota.  This  is  among  the  most 
productive  and  highly  diversified  farm- 
ing areas  in  the  world.  If  Its  producers 
are  In  trouble — and  obviously  they  are — 
the  plight  of  farmers  In  less  favored 
regions  Is  even  more  serious.  There  is 
a  storm  warning  here  for  those  who  will 
see. 

It  was  the  Prophet  Elijah,  knowing  of 
a  coming  storm,  who  on  7  consecutive 
days  sent  his  servant  out  to  scan  the  ho- 
rizon for  a  sign  of  its  approach.  During 
the  first  6  days,  he  saw  nothing.  On 
the  seventh  day,  he  reported : 

There  arlseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea, 
Uke  a  man's  hand. 

The  Scriptures  continue: 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  meanwhile  that 
the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and  wind, 
and  there  was  a  great  rain. 

For  American  agriculture,  this  is  at 
least  the  sixth  day  and  It  may  be  the 
morning  of  the  seventh.  When  dairy- 
men dump  milk  on  the  ground,  when 
wheat  growers  plow  under  a  part  of  their 
planted  acreage  in  protest  against  low 
prices,  when  farmer  after  farmer  goes 
out  of  business,  as  about  100,000  have 
been  doing  each  year,  It  Is  obvious  that 
agriculture  Is  In  de^  trouble. 

"Having  decided  to  quit  farming"  or 
"having  rented  out  the  farm"  are  recur- 
ring phrases  in  this  long  list  of  auction 
sales.  Several  herds  of  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  are  offered  for  sale.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  these  are 
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mortgage  foreclosure  sales.  They  are 
not.  They  represent  Instead  decisions 
by  farm  families  to  get  out  of  agriculture. 
And  it  seems  a  fair  assximption  that  in 
most  cases  the  move  Is  prompted  by  eco- 
nomic factors.  There  just  is  not  a  f«ur 
profit  in  farming  any  more.  And,  look- 
ing ahead,  farmers  see  the  prospect  of 
higher  and  higher  production  costs  and 
continuing  low  farm  prices. 

Today  the  huge  surpluses  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  dairy  products  which 
used  to  overhang  the  market  are  gone. 
Worldwide  food  demands  are  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  the  need  for  more  produc- 
tion will  Increase  rapidly  in  the  years 
ahead.  Our  country  Is  Involved  in  a  full- 
scale  war  which  has  generated  a  boom 
for  much  of  the  economy.  If  farmers 
cannot  get  a  fair  price  for  their  products 
under  such  conditions,  when  will  they? 

In  a  recent  statement,  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  America 
declared  that: 

since  1951  farmers  have  been  using  credit 
as  a  substitute  for  earned  Income  because 
oi  depressed  agricultural  raw  material  prices. 

The  IBAA  went  on  to  say  that: 
Banks   cannot   much    longer   supply   this 
credit  to  take  the  place  of  farm  Income. 

Total  farm  debt  rose  from  $41.6  bil- 
Uon  in  1965  to  $45.8  billion  in  1966— an 
Increase  of  $4.2  bilUon.  This  figures  out 
to  an  average  Increase  of  $1,220  per  farm. 
It  represents  nearty  four  times  as  much 
as  the  increase  in  net  income  per  farm 
from  1965  to  1966.  This  comparison 
shows  conclusively  that  farmers  are  be- 
ing forced  to  use  credit  as  a  substitute 
for  Income. 

It  also  explains  the  many  auction  sales 
which  are  taking  place  across  the  heart- 
land of  America  today. 


AER  SAFETY 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<rueet  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
initiated  closed  hearings  on  the  broad 
subject  of  air  safety.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  and  technical  subject 
to  be  covered  in  a  brief  two  day  hearing 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee to  give  their  every  attention  to 
the  statements  made  and  every  consider- 
ation for  further  hearings  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  or  subcommittee  into 
some  of  the  details  of  the  whole  picture, 
about  which  they  are  hearing  part  of 
now. 

I  am  most  Interested  in  all  facets  of 
air  safety,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  two  specific  areas 
that  have  given  me  great  concern.  First, 
are  the  training  programs  of  the  various 


air  transport  companies,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  PAA,  adequate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  highly  qualified  pilot 
needed;  and.  second,  are  the  air  trafflc 
control  procedures  and  systems  adequate 
to  handle  today's  massive  air  transit 
load? 

Let  me  address  my  first  area  of  con- 
cern, the  training  programs. 

It  was  most  interesting  and  significant 
to  me  that  in  1966,  after  the  rash  of  Boe- 
ing 727  accidents,  many  of  the  companies 
operating  this  equipment  changed  their 
training  procedures,  as  well  as,  landing 
configuration  for  this  aircraft,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  single  tragedy  since  that 
time,  in  this  equipment.  My  question  is. 
If  this  aircraft,  which  was  certificated 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  had 
some  shortcomings  which  could  be  over- 
come by  training  procedures  and  differ- 
ent flap  settings,  and  so  forth,  why  did 
the  agency  not  insist  on  such  require- 
ments prior  to  the  introduction  of  this 
equipment  into  service?  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  the  people  in  this  Agency  are 
not  sufficiently  knowledgeable  in  this 
area  or.  worse  yet,  lack  the  proper  inter- 
est. 

I  further  believe  It  significant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  have  been  six  fatal 
accidents,  in  which  the  aircraft  was  de- 
stroyed, in  this  country,  involving  crew 
training  fiights.  This  includes  the  latest 
accident  which  occurred  recently  in  New 
Orleans.  La.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  ground  training  simulators  now 
in  use  today  by  the  airlines,  and  wonder 
if  it  is  not  pnwihU  Xa  utilize  this  equip- 
ment more  extensively  to  give  the  neces- 
sary training,  thus  precluding  the  possi- 
ble deaths  of  high  school  students  on  an 
educational  trip,  as  well  as  innocent 
mothers  and  children  living  in  the  area 
surrounding  the  airports  of  this  country. 
I  also  think  it  necessary  to  delve  deeply 
into  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  emergency  conditions  brought  about 
in  these  training  flights  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  qualified  pilot.  Certainly, 
my  colleagues  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  are  interested 
in  the  true  answers  to  these  questions, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  through  open 
public  hearings. 

As  to  my  second  areas  of  concern,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  was  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  statement  of  the 
National  Association  of  Government 
Employees,  recently  made  on  behalf  of 
the  atr  trafflc  controllers,  employed  by 
the  FAA.  The  observations  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  well  as.  the  impartial  publications 
that  are  quoted  in  this  statement  indi- 
cate to  me  that  there  is  very  serious 
question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent air  trtifllc  control  system. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statement.  I 
have  been  made  aware  that  the  airline 
pilots  for  many  years  have  observed  se- 
rious deficiencies  in  our  air  trafflc  con- 
trol system.  These  same  people  have 
long  been  advocating  the  installation  of 
a  collision  warning  device  In  the  cockpit 
to  supplement  the  present  system. 

I  would  also  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  this  past  year,  the  Government 
has  been  found  liable  in  two  different 
Federal  court  actions  involving  death 
and  Injuries  to  airline  passengers,  due  to 
faulty  air  trafflc  conttxd. 


For  the  above  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
again  urge  open — and  let  me  stress 
open — and  public  hearings  into  the  de- 
tails of  our  air  safety  policies  in  this 
country  today,  for  a  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  same  are  truly 
in  the  public  interest.  The  hearings  con- 
ducted this  morning  were  in  executive 
session  and  even  I,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, sun  barred  from  attending.  I  real- 
ize the  need  for  executive  sessions.  How- 
ever I  would  like  to  again  emphasize  that 
this  matter  is  deserving  and  requires. 
open  public  hearings. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ENGAGES  IN  PARTISAN 
POLITICS 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
3  the  Kentucky  Post  and  Times-Star 
gave  a  very  vivid  account  of  a  political 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Al  Whitehouse.  di- 
rector of  the  State  of  Kentucky  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

This  vivid  account  written  by  a  very 
able  reporter,  John  Murphy,  was  de- 
livered the  preceding  Saturday  night  to 
the  Kenton  County  Democratic  Women's 
Club  Jackson  Day  dinner  In  the  Hof  brau 
Haus.  in  Kenton  County,  Ky.  Mr. 
Murphy  reports  that  more  than  400 
ranking  Democrats  of  the  area  attended 
the  Democratic  rally.  Including  a  dozen 
candidates  for  State  and  district  offices. 
Mr.  Murphy  describes  Mr.  Whitehouse's 
speech  as  "one  of  the  most  profound 
government-political  addresses  made 
here  in  many  years."  Mr.  Murphy  re- 
ports that  the  speaker  "saluted  the 
Democratic  Party  for  its  leadership  na- 
tionally and  in  Kentucky." 

The  poverty  war  director's  speech 
followed  an  introduction  by  the  Kenton 
County  Democratic  chairman  who  intro- 
duced the  poverty  chief  with  these 
words: 

Don't  allow  the  primary  of  May  23  to  be- 
come so  heated  that  all  members  of  the  party 
cannot  become  united  In  November.  We 
must  not  kid  ourselves,  November  will  be 
dlfflcult.  but  we  need  the  Democratic  Party 
to  keep  Kentucky  moving  forward. 

Some  of  the  more  choice  quotes  from 
Mr.  Whitehouse's  speech  which  indicate 
the  partisan  nature  thereof  are  as 
follows: 

And  tills  Is  why  we  (the  Democratic 
Party)  are  currently  dedicated  to  building  a 
great  society  with  Its  chief  planks  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  and  full  dvll  rights  for  all 
people. 

At  another  point,  Mr.  Whitehouse  is 
reported  to  have  said  that : 

Democratic  leadership  was  not  always 
popular,  but  was  always  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  great  nation  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Let  us  Democrats  of  Kenton 
County.  Kentucky,  give  some  real  responsible 
leadership  and  constructive  community  ac- 
tion In  this  land  where  we  do  have  a  gov- 
ernment of,  for  and  by  the  people. 
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Mr.  Murphy  writes  that: 

On  a  strictly  p<^tlcal  party  note.  Director 
Whitehouse  commented:  "V7e  Just  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  prima  donnas  who  after 
the  primary  feel  they  are  right  and  the 
Democrats  of  our  commonwealth  are  wrong." 
Mr.  Murphy  referred  to  the  Kentucky  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  the  "new-line 
governmental  and  political  party  agency  In 
the  revolutionary  mold." 

I  think  this  was  a  fair  observation. 
My  investigation  reveals  that  Mr.  White- 
house  is  an  employee  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor sometime  in  January  1966  as  the 
director  of  the  Kentucky  State  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Federal  law  pertaining  to  the  political 
activity  of  State  and  local  agency  em- 
ployees prohibits  such  employees,  whose 
principal  employment  is  in  connection 
with  a  federally  financed  activity  from 
taking  an  active  part  In  partisan  politi- 
cal management  or  partisan  political 
campaigns.  Accordingly,  Mr.  White- 
house  is  subject  to  the  law,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Hatch  Act,  sis  an 
employee  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  if 
his  principal  employment  is  In  connec- 
tion with  an  activity  financed  In  whole  or 
part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Can  It  be  said  that  being  director  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  not  an  activity  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants 
made  by  the  United  States? 

For  a  more  brief  synopsis  of  the  polit- 
ical activities  and  restrictions  reference 
is  made  to  the  UJ3.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission pamphlet  No.  20  Issued  May  1968. 
Under  section  VI,  page  18,  the  definition 
of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  sub- 
ject to  the  act  is  set  forth  and  reference 
is  made  to  section  IV  of  the  same 
pamphlet,  beginning  on  page  10,  for  a 
full  description  of  the  activities  pro- 
hibited by  such  employees  of  a  State  or 
local  agency  which  is  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  Federal  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several 
sections  which  are  apropos  to  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  Mr.  Whitehouse  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Murphy,  but  the  section 
in  regard  to  "clubs  and  organizations" 
is  very  explicit  and  I  quote: 

Employees  may  b«  members  of  political 
clubs,  but  they  may  not  be  active  In  orga- 
nizing such  a  club,  be  officers  of  the  club 
or  members  or  officers  of  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees, or  act  as  such,  or  address  a  political 
club  on  any  partisan  political  matter.  (Em- 
phasis suppUed.) 

I  have  referred  the  newspaper  article 
In  question  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  the  hope  that  they  will  do 
their  duty  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  obvious  and  fiagrant  violation  of  the 
law. 

One  of  the  main  complaints  of  many  In 
regard  to  the  poverty  program  admin- 
istration. In  addition  to  the  waste,  has 
been  the  partisan  political  activity  of 
some  of  its  people. 

I  assume  the  Government  will  find 
some  excuse  to  write  around  the  rules 
^d  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Hatch  Act  so  as  to  exonerate  Mr.  White- 
house's  activities,  but  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  people  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  satisfied  with  excuses. 


DOWNGRADING  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects 
of  the  administration  spending  $425  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  self- 
propaganda  are  apparent  as  against  the 
$353  million  spent  annually  to  support 
the  entire  operation  of  Congress  and  the 
Judiciary. 

One  of  the  principal  effects  has  been 
the  deliberate  downgrading  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Executive  gets  the  publicity 
in  a  massive  brainwashing  operation 
whereas  the  Congress,  spending  some- 
thing over  $9  million  annually  so  that 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  can 
keep  the  people  Informed  of  what  they 
are  doing  has  been  accused  of  "turning 
out  reams  of  handouts." 

The  record  shows  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Executive's  expenditure  Is 
spent  in  breaking  down  the  Congress  op- 
position to  resistance,  or  even  critic!^ 
of  the  Executive  proposals.  Congress  Is 
repeatedly  sldeswiped  and  held  up  to 
public  ridicule  by  this  monster  Executive 
publicity  campaign. 

When  administration  personalities 
travel  high,  wide,  and  handsome  abroad 
and  at  home.  It  Is  necessary  public  busi- 
ness. When  Congressmen  travel  to  look 
into  situations  perhaps  Involving  savings 
to  the  taxpayers,  better  protection  or  for 
any  one  of  a  score  of  reasons  It  is  "jun- 
keting." When  the  administration 
names  the  son  of  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Attorney  General  It  is  shrewd 
politics.  'When  a  Congressman  gives  a 
part-time  job  to  an  Intimate  friend  of 
ability  or  a  trusted  member  of  his  family 
it  Is  "nepotism."  When  the  Defense  De- 
partment switches  contracts  to  effect  the 
election,  or  to  please  a  member  of  the 
President's  Club,  it  Is  vital  national 
security.  When  a  Member  of  Congress 
writes  to  get  a  defense  contract  Impor- 
tant to  his  State  or  district  for  a  con- 
stituent, that  is  "a  conflict  of  interest." 

May  I  add  that  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  spends  as  much  to  tell  the 
people  that  they  are  lucky  to  have  Orvllle 
Freeman  presiding  over  them  as  the  Con- 
gress spends  to  keep  the  constituents  of 
535  Members  informed,  I  suggest  It  is 
not  only  a  laughing  matter,  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous. I  suggest  the  media  start  attacking 
this  administration  spending  for  self- 
glorification  and  spend  less  time  dissect- 
ing a  Congress  that  spends  less  than  the 
6.858  Federal  employees  involved  in  try- 
ing to  brainwash  the  American  people 
with  their  own  hard- earned  money. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SPEAKS 
TO  THE  HOUSE  IN  TRIBUTE  TO 
ROCHESTER'S         VICE  MAYOR 

H"YMAN  B.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.   

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  of  my  colleague's 
time  to  talk  briefly  about  a  man  whose 
career  of  public  service  stands  as  an 
example  of  the  strength  and  responsi- 
bility which  all  key  men  in  community 
government  should  emulate. 

Rochester,  New  York's  vice  mayor,  Hy- 
man  B.  Freeman,  is  now  serving  his  12th 
year  as  a  member  of  the  Rochester  City 
Council.  Last  year  he  was  paid  the  un- 
usual tribute  of  election  to  the  position 
of  vice  mayor  as  a  minority  member  of 
the  council.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Hy  Freeman  for  the  first  6  years  of 
his  tenure  on  the  council  before  I  was 
elected  to  the  88th  Congress.  As  his  for- 
mer colleague,  I  can  say  from  firsthand 
knowledge  that  he  works  tirelessly  for 
the  people  of  our  city.  Because  he  is  an 
outstanding  real  estate  lawyer,  Hy  Free- 
man has  shared  the  fruits  of  his  expertise 
with  the  city  whenever  it  has  entered  in- 
to important  real  estate  transactions  or 
developments.  The  results  are  plainly 
visible  to  any  visitor  to  Rochester,  which 
boasts  one  of  the  most  modem  and  suc- 
cessful downtown  areas  in  the  Nation. 
Due  in  part  to  his  foresight,  Rochester 
has  one  of  the  finest  networks  of  mu- 
nicipal parking  garages  and  an  up-to- 
date  system  of  inner  and  outer  loops  and 
expressways. 

As  my  constituent.  Hy  Freeman  has 
written  to  me  on  many  occasions  seeking 
my  assistance  in  the  Federal  sector  for 
both  the  city  of  Rochester  and  many  of 
its  citizens. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  serve  con- 
currently with  Hy  as  an  officer  of  the 
Monroe  County  Bar  Association,  which 
he  served  as  president  In  the  mld-1950'B. 
He  continues  a  role  of  leadership  In  the 
legal  community  as  a  senior  partner  in 
one  of  the  city's  most  respected  law  firms. 
Wiser,  Shaw,  Freeman,  Van  Graaf  eiland, 
Harter  &  Secrest. 

As  if  leadership  of  dty  government  and 
the  legal  community  were  not  sufficient 
to  round  out  the  vice  mayor's  career  as  a 
public  servant,  Hy  Freeman  wears  a  third 
hat  of  community  service — he  has  for 
over  two  decades  been  among  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  Rochester's  large 
and  active  Jewish  community.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  city's  larger  reform 
congregation.  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh. 
during  a  period  when  It  was  planning  a 
move  to  a  new  structure.  Hy  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  repeated  successes 
of  Rochester  fundralslng  drives  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  young  State  of  Israel.  In 
fact,  he  Is  presently  visiting  Israel  and 
Intends  to  report  on  his  trip  before  a 
large  gathering  of  Rochesterians  at  a 
dinner  to  be  given  in  his  honor  this  Sun- 
day, April  16,  at  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh. 

While  the  testimonial  dinner  In  his 
honor  will  demonstrate  to  Vice  Mayw 
Freeman  his  community's  appreciation 
for  his  long  career  of  service  in  Its  be- 
half, too  frequently  men  of  his  stature 
go  unsimg  outside  the  loctilities  in  which 
they  serve.  It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  highlighting  Hy  Free- 
man's career  for  my  colleagues  from  all 
across  the  Nation.    While  there  may  be 
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tib  stngle  aecorri^lishmetlt  of  such  a  tfian 
that  would  bring  his  record  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  through  the  national 
news  media,  men  like  Hy  Freeman  whose 
dally  bread  Is  public  duty  and  commu- 
nity service  deserve  national  acclaim. 
They  are  the  fiber  of  each  of  the  thou- 
sands of  communities  we  represent,  and 
thus,  the  real  fiber  of  American  life. 

Perhaps  these  few  minutes  I  have  de- 
voted to  this  tribute  will  serve  notice  on 
all  Americans  that  we  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  men  like  Rochester's  Vice 
Mayor  Hyman  B.  Freeman  in  our  midst. 


NATIC»«AL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 
WEEK 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ottde]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
privileged  to  sponsor  a  Joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  designation  of  the  sec- 
ond week  of  May  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

I  believe  this  honor  is  richly  deserved 
by  our  students,  who  come  to  school  a 
bit  early,  stay  a  little  later,  and  give  their 
time  so  they  can  contribute  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  fellow  students. 

This  resolution  honors  the  members  of 
the  school  safety  patrols  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  I  would  like  to  note  that  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  members 
of  my  district,  who  do  such  a  wonderful 
Job  for  their  schools  and  cities. 

nielr  love  and  devotion  to  duty  will 
kmg  be  remembered,  smd  a  special  trib- 
ute is  in  order  to  each  and  every  one. 

The  American  Automobile  Association, 
a  joint  sponsor  of  these  programs  along 
with  the  schools  and  local  police  forces, 
awards  the  young  patrol  members  who 
have  actually  saved  a  life,  with  gold 
lifesaver  medals;  and  I  feel  that  we, 
too,  should  recognize  the  great  contribu- 
tion that  all  of  these  fine  young  boys 
and  girls  unselfishly  make  to  our  society 
by  designating  this  week  as  "Nation^ 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

The  selfless  consideration  of  their  fel- 
low man.  which  these  students  exem- 
plify, is  a  quality  which  we  strive  to 
instill  in  our  young  citizens,  and  the 
Safety  Patrol  offers  one  avenue  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  In  sponsoring  this  resolution  so 
that  it  will  be  passed  in  the  near  future. 
Each  year  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  sur- 
rounding National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week,  there  Is  a  parade  here  in  Wash- 
ington— this  year  on  May  13  at  which 
time  more  than  20,000  boys  and  girls 
from  22  or  more  States  are  expected  to 
participate. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wiU  Join  with  me 
in  requesting  that  this  recognition  be 
given  to  the  members  of  our  school 
safety  patrols. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  I  have  Intro- 


H.J.  RX8.  600 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  deatgna- 

tlon  of  the  second  week  of  May  oT  each 

year    as   "National    School    SaXety    Patrol 

Week" 

Whereas  more  than  an  estimated  fifty-two 
thousand  Americans  died  In  traffic  accidents 
on  the  NaUon'8  highways  during  the  year 
19M  and  the  prevention  of  such  accidents 
has  become  a  probl«n  of  major  concern; 
and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols,  since 
their  organisation  on  a  national  scale  In  the 
early  1920's,  have  played  ein  Important  role 
In  the  reduction  of  highway  accidents  in- 
volving school-age  children;  and 

Whereas  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand 
safety  patrol  members  are  now  serving  forty 
thousand  schools  In  all  fifty  States,  protect- 
ing nineteen  million  children;  and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols  are  a 
cooperative  prognun  ^wnsored  Jointly  by 
American  AutomobUe  Association  motor 
clubs,  local  schools,  and  police;  and 

Whereas  more  than  sixteen  million  Amer- 
icans have  served  as  safety  patrol  members 
during  the  more  than  forty  years  since  the 
program  was  established:  and 

Whereas  the  traffic  death  rate  of  school- 
age  children  since  1922  has  dropped  nearly 
one-half  while  the  death  rate  of  aU  other 
age  groups  has  doubled  and  the  efforts  of 
the  school  safety  patrols  have  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  In  this  reduction;  and 

Whereas  the  Ufesavlng  efforts  of  the  school 
safety  patrols  play  an  Increasingly  important 
role  In  the  nationwide  campaign  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  this  program  should 
receive  pubUc  attention  and  citizen  support; 
and 

Whereas  the  second  week  of  May  of  each 
year  provides  an  opportunity  for  due  recog- 
nition of  the  foregoing  achievements,  accom- 
plishments, and  needs:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Itep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  tne  second  vraek 
of  May  of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as 
"National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week"  and 
the  President  is  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  aU  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  observance  of  such  a 
week  with  appropriate  proceedings  and  cere- 
monies. 


duced; 
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COMMITTEE     ON     STANDARDS     OP 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wn.soN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  tii.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  House  Resolution 
418  which  would  establish  a  12-member 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  Indeed,  It  is  not  to  our  credit 
to  need  such  a  committee,  for  every 
Member  elected  to  this  body  should  be 
of  conduct  above  public  reproach.  But 
we  know  there  have  been  cases  of  im- 
proper conduct  by  Members  over  the 
years,  which  points  to  the  need  for  an 
ethics  committee  to  establish  and  en. 
force  a  reasonable  guideline  of  stand- 
ards by  which  we  should  conduct  our- 
selves In  office. 

Most  groups  In  our  society  have  found 
it  advisable  to  adopt  some  written  stand- 


ard of  conduct.  The  medical  profession 
has  the  Hippocratic  oath.  Even  the 
Boy  Scouts  have  the  oath  of  honor. 
Why  should  not  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives require  its  Members  to  abide  by 
a  code  of  ethics?  It  has  never  been 
more  important  than  It  Is  today  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  Nation.  Even  though  abuses  are 
Infrequent,  the  danger  from  low  ethical 
standards  in  Congress  has  never  been 
more  serious. 

Many  of  us  have  been  proposing  the 
creation  of  an  ethics  committee  for  some 
years.  Unfortunately,  these  proposals 
failed  to  attract  any  attention  until 
recently.  In  the  88th  Congress,  I  spon- 
sored legislation  to  establish  and  enforce 
a  code  of  ethics  in  the  House.  But  the 
proposal  was  put  on  the  back  shelf  by 
the  majority  which  argued  that  the  code 
wEis  not  needed  because  the  democratic 
process  allows  the  voters  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  oiu-  activities  every  2  years. 
If  constituents  are  unhappy  with  our 
work  or  conduct  they  can  throw  us  out 
of  office  at  the  next  election.  But  why 
should  they  have  to  wait  for  the  next 
election  if  a  Member  has  conducted  him- 
self improperly.  I  believe  the  public  is 
entitled  to  safeguards  against  that  Mem- 
ber continuing  his  improper  conduct 
imtU  the  next  election.  The  committee 
provided  for  in  this  resolution  would  be 
a  great  step  toward  achieving  these 
safeguards.  It  has  taken  a  sensational, 
headline-making  investigation  of  a 
Member  to  stir  us  into  action.  Let  us 
not  forsake  the  public  now  when  it  \s 
demanding,  and  rightfully  so,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ethics  committee. 

If  Congress  is  really  sincere  about 
restoring  the  public's  trust.  It  should  also 
look  to  the  correction  of  several  other 
practices,  such  as  the  tendency  to  hold 
committee  hearings  in  executive  session 
and  the  c<NitinuIng  prohibition  against 
telecast  and  broadcast  coverage  of  com- 
mittee proceedings.  I  could  enumerate 
other  legislative  proposals,  such  as  the 
Election  Reform  Act  of  1967  which  would 
do  much  to  Improve  the  House's  image, 
but  the  first  important  step  should  be 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,    f 


POSITIONS  IN  THE  POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McDonald]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  felt  that  the  post- 
al employees  of  this  Nation  are  inade- 
quately compensated  in  relation  to  the 
essential  services  they  perform  for  our 
communities.  With  this  In  mind,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  which 
would  provide  an  increased  pay  scale 
for  those  ix>stal  employees  now  classi- 
fied In  the  postal  field  service.  It  Is  as 
follows: 
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HJl.  8432 

A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  positions  in  the 
postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3612  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  title  to  read: 
"1 3512.  Positions  In  salary  level  3" 

(b)  Section  3513  of  title  39.  United  Stalee 
Code,  is  amended  by  changing  the  title  to 
read:  , 

"{ 3513.  Positions  In  salary  level  8** 

(c)  SecUon  3514  of  UUe  89.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  changing  tbe  title  to 
read:  i 

"i  3514.  Positions  In  salary  level  4'' 

(d)  Section  8516  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  changing  the  title  to 
read: 

"1 3516.  Positions  in  salary  level  5" 

(e)  Section  3516  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  para- 


graph dealgnatlcm  and  the  heading  and  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d). 
and  (e)  as  paragraphs  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h), 
and  (1),  respectively. 

(e)  Amend  section   3515,  paragraph   (a) 

(2)  (A)  of  tlUe  39,  United  Stetes  Code,  to 
read: 

"(A)  Picks  up  and  deUvers  bulk  quantities 
of  mall  at  stations,  branch  offices,  and  termi- 
nal p<Hnt8." 

(f)  Amend  section  3615,   paragraph    (b) 

(3)  of  tttle  39.  United  States  Code,  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (J)  and  changing  pres- 
ent paragraph  (K)  to  (J);  (L)  to  (K);  (M) 
to  (L). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8642(a)  of  tiUe  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  compensa- 
tion schedule  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shaU  be  'PPS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  3543  and  3644  of  this  title, 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  such  schedule. 


FARMING  FUTURE 
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Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

i „ 

$4,482 

4,850 

6,261 

6,(M 

«,07» 

6,619 

6,763 

7.(88 

7,««6 

8,346 

9,221 

10,202 

11,274 

12,427 

U.736 

16,179 

1«.7W 

18.530 

20.626 

22.760 

4,m 

6,«7 
5.869 

«,z:o 

6,722 

^wl 

7.XI» 

7.  ABO 

8,028 

9,638 

in,»49 

U,aH3 

12,869 

14,210 

15,707 

17.  SO 

19.146 

21,210 

33,520 

H760 
6.148 
6,683 

«,oa6 

6,461 

6,926 

7,199 

7,668 

8,176 

8,9n 

9,861 

10.896 

12.062 

13,291 

14,684 

16,235 

17.967 

10,760 

21.895 

24,280 

K899 

6,297 

8,749 

6,211 

6^662 

7,128 

7.417 

7.7U3 

8,430 

9,194 

10,166 

11,243 

12,441 

18.723 

15.158 

16.763 

18.554 

20,375 

22,580 

25,040 

$6,038 

6,446 

6,915 

6,387 

6,843 

7,331 

7,635 

8.028 

8,686 

9,4T7 

10,481 

11,690 

12,830 

14,168 

16,632 

17.291 

19, 141 

20,990 

23.266 

28,800 

$M77 

^6«& 

6,081 

6,563 

7.034 

7.534 

7.853 

8.263 

8,940 

9,760 

1^796 

11.937 

13.219 

14.687 

16,106 

17,819 

19,728 

21,605 

23,960 

$5,310 

8,744 

6,247 

6,739 

7,228 

7,737 

8,071 

8,498 

9,195 

10,043 

11,111 

12,284 

13,608 

15.  019 

16.580 

18,347 

20,318 

22,220 

24.636 

$6,456 

8.893 

6,413 

6,918 

7,416 

7,940 

8,289 

8,733 

9,450 

10,826 

11,426 

12,631 

13,997 

15.451 

17,064 

18,875 

30,902 

22.835 

25.820 

$5,504 

6,042 

6.579 

7.001 

7.807 

8.143 

8,507 

8.968 

9.706 

10.609 

11,741 

12,978 

14.386 

1.V883 

17.528 

19.403 

21,489 

23,480 

$6,733 
6, 191 

1 

6,745 

4. _ 

7 

7,287 
7,798 
8,346 
8.725 

8 

9.203 

» 

10 

9,960 
10.892 

11 

12.056 

12 

13,325 

U „ 

14 

14,775 
16.315 

U 

18,002 

It 

19,931 

17 

22,076 

18 

24,065 

ig 

20 

•> 

(b)  Section  8648(a)  of  title  89.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  compen- 
latlon  schedule  which  shall  be  known  as  the 


Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which  the 
symbol  shall  be  'RCS'.  Compensation  sbaU 
be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance  with 
this  schedule. 


'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

CtrrtfT  in  niral  delivery  service: 

tiled  rotnpenaatlon  per  annum.. 

Compensation     per     mile     per 

annum  for  eaco  mile  up  t«  30 

miles  of  route     

$2,890 

96 
2t 

$3,030 

98 
26 

$3,161 

100 
25 

$3,202 

102 
26 

$3,423 

104 
26 

$3,584 

106 
26 

$3,685 

108 
28 

$3,816 

110 
28 

$3,947 

113 

28 

$4,078 
114 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  80 
miles 

25". 

CONVERSION  AS  OF  THE  mtST  PAT  PBUOD  BE- 
GINNING ON  OB  Arm  THE  DATK  OF  ENACT- 
MINT  OF  THIB  ACT 

Sbc.  3.  The  basic  compensation  of  each 
employee  subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  as  the 
owe  may  be.  on  the  elTectlve  date  of  such 
schedule,  shall  be  determined  as  follows : 

(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
»me  numerical  step  he  was  in  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  schedule,  except  those 
presently  in  steps  11  and  12;  employees  in 
«tep8  11  and  12  shall  be  assigned  to  step  10. 

(2)  Provided  further  and  in  addition 
thereto:  In  assigning  employees  to  steps, 
each  employee  shall  be  given  full  credit  for 
all  prior  service  based  on  his  actual  years  of 
•*rvice;  thus  an  employee  who  has  had  one 
full  year  of  service  shall  be  placed  in  step  3; 


an  employee  who  has  had  two  full  years  of 
service  shall  be  placed  in  step  3;  an  em- 
ployee with  three  years  of  service  In  step  4; 
an  employee  with  four  years  of  service  in 
step  6;  an  employee  with  five  years  of  service 
in  step  6:  an  employee  with  six  years  of  serv- 
ice In  step  7;  an  employee  with  nine  years 
of  service  in  step  8;  an  employee  with  twelve 
years  of  service  in  step  9;  and  an  employee 
with  fifteen  years  of  service  in  step  10. 

(3)  Provided  further:  That  in  securing 
future  automatic  advancement  by  step  In- 
creases above  step  7,  all  employees  presently 
on  the  rolls  who  are  covered  by  this  section 
shall  be  granted  full  credit  for  each  fifty-two 
weeks  of  prior  service. 

Sec.  4.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  ot  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  South  £>akota  [Mr.  BcRaT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ix)Int  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  letter  his  week  from  Roger  Boesel,  of 
the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank,  Huron, 
S.  Dak.,  which  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  agricultural  situation  existing  In 
the  Middle  West  today  and  makes  us 
from  the  Middle  West  worry  about  the 
future  of  agriculture  and  the  future  of 
food  production  generally. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Insert  his  letter  in  the  Rxcord,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  possibly — just  pos- 
sibly— make  someone  else  begin  to  worry 
about  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this 
Nation,  The  farmer  is  no  longer  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness  begging  for  help  for  his 
industry.  He  stands  at  the  crossroads 
and  if  he  is  forced  off  of  the  farm  and 
out  of  production,  it  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  consumer  who  will  be 
worrying  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  letter  from  Roger  Boesel  is  as 
follows : 

I  am  Assistant  Cashier  and  Agricultural 
Representative  at  the  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank  in  Huron,  South  Dakota.  We  are  one 
of  the  larger  banks  in  South  Dakota  with 
footings  of  over  20  mlUlon  and  farm  loans 
of  4  mllUon.  I  am  writing  because  I  am 
concerned  over  the  woefully  low  farm  prices 
my  customers  are  receiving  for  the  proiductB 
they  seU. 

It  is  hard  to  counsel  a  good  customer  who 
has  some  wet  com  to  feed  and  asks  if  he 
should  feed  some  cattle  with  it.  The  re- 
placements will  cost  between  22c  and  24c 
per  pound  at  six  hundred  pounds.  His  cost 
of  gain  VTlll  be  between  21c  and  23c  per 
pound  and  with  fat  cattle  bringing  22c  to 
23.6c  per  pound,  this  makes  the  venture  a 
very  high  risk  situation  and  perhaps  he 
would  be  better  off  to  let  the  com  rot  rather 
than  feed  it. 

I  have  just  visited  with  a  good  customer 
who  a  year  ago  sold  his  fat  cattle  on  the 
dressed  beef  market  for  844.(X)  per  hundred. 
This  year  be  sold  them  for  $37.00  per  hun- 
dred. This  is  a  difference  of  $42.00  per  head 
on  a  six  hundred  pound  carcass.  His  opera- 
tion cannot  stand  this  type  of  variation  If 
he  is  to  continue  to  prosper.  Hogs  are 
another  example  of  a  tremendous  variation 
in  a  short  time.  A  year  ago  they  were  selling 
for  about  $27.00  or  $28.00  per  hundred  and 
now  they  are  about  $10.(X)  per  hundred  leas. 
Can  you  advise  as  to  why  In  ten  or  twelve 
months  almost  aU  segments  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy show  such  a  tremendous  drop  in  prices 
paid? 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article  In  the 
March  30,  1967  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  "Why  Farmers  Are  Gnim- 
bllng,"  which  shows  a  serious  decline  In  farm 
prices  paid.  It  is  hard  to  understand  with 
an  expanding  population  and  expanding  for- 
eign trade  why  the  American  farmer  has  to 
suffer  with  such  low  and  unprofitable  prices. 
Do  you  feel  that  additional  control  of  im- 
ports of  farm  products  woiild  help  our  mar- 
ket? In  yottr  estimation  how  big  influence 
does  the  import  trade  exert  on  our  prices 
paid  to  our  producers? 

I  cannot  offer  any  solution  to  the  problem, 
but  do  feel  that  It  Is  time  that  we  do  be- 
come concerned  about  the  people  who  Hre 
In   the   United    States   and    less    concerned 
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About  the  balance  of  the  world  population. 
When  I  have  to  loan  money  to  a  flfty-flve 
year  old  fanner  who  hasnt  borrowed  for  ten 
or  fifteen  yean,  tt  bring*  the  problem  of  ris- 
ing ooata  and  lower  profits  home  to  me  In  a 
burry.  Alao,  when  we  check  the  farm  aale 
o<  a  good  young  farmer  who  ]\ist  couldn't 
oomiMte  with  the  price  squeese.  It  point*  out 
the  fact  that  something  Is  seriously  wrong 
With  our  farm  economy. 

I  would  like  your  comments  concerning 
this  situation  and  your  opinion  as  to  why  it 
Is  progreeslng  In  the  direction  it  Is.  It  seems 
to  me  the  true  strength  the  United  States 
has  been  Its  successful  and  efficient  farmer 
and  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we  are  jeop- 
ardizing our  entire  war  of  life  by  not  giving 
him  a  fair  shake. 


A    BILL    TO    INCREASE    PERSONAL 
INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  grant 
individual  taxpayers  Increased  tax  ex- 
emptions based  on  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  State  in  which  they  reside. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
$600  exemption  per  taxpayer  is  out  of 
date.  That  figure  has  no  relation  to  the 
monetary  needs  of  individuals  in  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  20th  century. 
Many  bills  have  been  Introduced  to  raise 
this  exemption.  I  agree  that  an  increase 
is  necessary  and  my  bill  provides  for  a 
$1,000  exemption  per  taxpayer. 

Even  with  such  an  increase  there  re- 
mains an  inequity  in  the  tax  system. 
Any  flat  exemption  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  dollar  has  a  different  value  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  cost  of 
living  varies  from  State  to  State. 
Actual  figures  are  not  available  but  I 
estimate  that  the  difference  in  dollar 
value  may  be  as  high  as  50  percent  from 
State  to  State.  Thus  a  taxpayer  in  a 
State  with  a  low  cost  of  living  and  high 
dollar  value  per  unit  would  in  effect  re- 
ceive more  for  his  tax  exemption  than 
the  taxpayers  residing  In  States  with 
high  costs  of  living  and  low  dollar  values 
per  unit.  If  one  State  had  a  cost  of 
living  50  percent  higher  than  another. 
Its  exemptions  would  effectively  be  ap- 
proximately $670  instead  of  the  $1,000 
enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  the  latter 
State. 

To  correct  this  inequity  my  bill  pro- 
poses a  imique  feature  designed  to  ad- 
just the  personal  exemption  to  reflect  the 
cost  of  living  within  the  State.  The  tax- 
payer would  receive  an  additional  per- 
sonal exemption  based  on  the  proportion 
the  cost  of  living  in  his  State  bears  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  lowest  State  as  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
For  example,  if  State  X  is  determined  to 
have  the  lowest  cost  of  living  In  the 
United  States,  taxpayers  residing  in  that 
State  would  claim  the  basic  $1,000  ex- 
emption and  nothing  more.  Taxpayers 
in  State  Y  where  the  cost  of  living  is  50 
percent  higher  than  State  X  would  be 


entitled  to  claim  an  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $500.  Thus,  the  total  exemption 
for  residents  of  State  Y  would  be  $1,500 
or  50  percent  more  than  State  X.  While 
this  is  am  apparent  discrimination.  It  is 
actually  an  equalization  of  the  exemption 
based  on  real  dollar  values. 

This  approach  is,  of  course,  more  com- 
plex than  a  flat  exemption.  It  is  no  more 
complex,  however,  than  other  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  believe 
that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
equalize  the  Impact  of  the  income  tax  on 
our  citizens.  I  hope  that  this  approach 
will  receive  a  hearing.  I  would  naturally 
appreciate  any  comments  my  colleagues 
might  have  on  this  bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows; 

HJa.  8435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Personal  Exemp- 
tion Amendments  of  1967." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "WOO"  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■»1.000"; 

(1)  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions ) ; 

(2)  SecUon  642(b)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deductions  for  estates) : 

(3)  Section  6012(a)  (relating  to  persons 
required  to  make  returns  of  income ) ;  and 

(4)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to  as- 
sessment and  coUectlon  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,200"  wher- 
ever appearing  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000": 

(1)  Section  6012(a)(1)  (relaUng  to  per- 
sons required  to  make  returns  (rf  income) ; 
and 

(2)  Section  6013(b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to  as- 
sessment and  collection  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  optional 
tax  If  adjusted  gross  Income  is  less  than 
•5.000.  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1964)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "After  December  31. 
1964"  in  the  heading  the  following:  "and  on 
or  before  enactment  of  Personal  Exemption 
Amendments  of  1967": 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Personal  Exemption 
Amendments  of  1967"  after  "beginning  after 
December  31. 1964.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "After  December  31. 
1964"  each  place  It  appears  in  the  tables 
the  following:  "and  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Personal  Exemption 
Amendments  of  1967". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Code  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Taxable  Yeabs  Beginninc  Aiteb  En- 
actment or  Pebsonal  Exemption  Amend- 
ments or  1967. — In  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  1,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  for  each 
taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Personal  Exemption  Amend- 
ments of  1967  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every 
individual  whose  adjusted  gross  Income  for 
such  year  Is  less  than  $5,000  and  who  has 
elected  for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  section,  a  tax  determined  under  tables 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  The  tables  prescribed  under 
this  subsection  shall  correspond  In  form  to 
the  tables  in  subsection  (b)  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  amounts  of  tax  in  the  various  ad- 
justed gross  income  brackets  approximately 
equal  to  the  amounts  which  wo\ild  be  de- 
termined under  section  1  if  the  taxable  In- 
come were  computed  by  taking  the  standard 
deduction." 


(c)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
number  of  exemptions)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  tables  in  section  3"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "the  tables  in  section  3(a) 
and  3(b)  and  the  tables  prescribed  under 
section  3(c)". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (8)  of  section 
4(c)  of  such  Code  (relatlAg  to  husband  or 
wife  filing  separate  return)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  thU 
subsection,  In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
filing  a  separate  return,  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  3  shall  be — 

"(A)  for  taxable  years  beginning  In  1964, 
the  leser  at  the  tax  shown  In  Table  IV  or 
Table  V  of  section  8(a), 

"(B)  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1964,  and  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Personal  Exemption 
Amendments  of  1967.  the  lesser  of  the  tax 
shown  In  Table  IV  or  Table  V  of  section  3(b), 
and 

"(C)  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Personail  Exemption 
Amendments  of  1967.  the  lesser  of  the  tazet 
shown  In  the  corresponding  tables  prescribed 
under  section  3(c). 

"(3)  Table  V  of  section  S(<»),  Table  V  of 
section  3(b).  and  the  corresponding  table 
prescribed  under  section  3(c)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing  a 
separate  return  If  the  tax  of  the  other  spotue 
is  determined  with  regard  to  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction;  except  that  an  indi- 
vidual described  In  section  141(d)(2)  may 
elect  (under  regulations  prescrll>ed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  deleagte)  to  pay  the  tax 
shown  In  Table  V  of  section  3(a) .  Table  V  at 
section  3(b) ,  or  the  corresponding  table  pre- 
scribed under  section  3(c)  in  lieu  of  the  tax 
shown  in  Table  IV  of  section  3(a).  Table  IV 
of  section  3(b),  or  the  corresponding  table 
prescribed  under  section  3(c).  as  the  case 
may  be.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  elec- 
tion made  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  treated  as  an  election  made  under 
section  141(d)(2)." 

(e)  Section  4(f)  (4)  of  such  Code  (croat 
references)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
Table  V  in  section  3(b)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  Table  V  in  section  3(b),  and 
the  corresponding  table  prescribed  under 
section  3(c) ", 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6014(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  election  by  taxpayer i 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return  and  electing  the  benefits  of  this  sub- 
secUon.  Table  V  of  section  3(a).  Table  V  of 
section  3(b).  and  the  corresponding  table 
prescribed  under  section  3(c)  shall  not 
apply." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  340a(b)(l)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
percentage  method  of  withholding  Income 
tax  at  source)  U  amended  by  striking  out 
the  table  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe 
following: 

"Percentage   method  withholding  table 


"Payroll  period 


Weekly 

Biweekly 

Semimonthly . 

Monthly 

Quarterly.,; 

Semiannual.. 

Annual 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  (per  day  or  such 
period) 


Amount 

of  on* 

withholding 

exemption 


42.W 

91.70 

27S.0O 

SM.«) 

1.100.00 


S.0O". 


(b)  Section  340a(c)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  wage  bracket  withholding)  » 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  wltt 
respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  snau 
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deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid 
to  such  employee  a  tax  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  tables  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  which  shall  be  In  lieu 
of  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  wltb- 
beld  under  subsection  (a).  The  tables  pre- 
scribed under  this  subparagraph  shall  cor- 
respond In  form  to  the  wage  bracket 
withholding  tables  which  appeared  in  this 
paragraph  before  the  enactment  of  the  Per- 
sonal Exemption  Amendments  of  1967.  and 
gball  provide  for  amounts  of  tax  In  the 
various  wage  brackets  approximately  equal 
to  the  amounts  which  would  be  determined 
If  the  deductions  were  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)." 

(c)  Section  3402(m)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  withholding  allowances  baaed  on 
itemized  deducUons)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$700"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$1,100". 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  Individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  218  as  section  219.  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  217  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec  218.  Adjustment  in  Pdlsonal  Exemp- 
tion To  Retlect  Oo6t  or  Livino 
IN  State 
"(a)  Deduction  aixowed. — If  the  taxpayer 
resides  in  a  State  at  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
lor  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to^ 

■(1)  the  number  of  exemptions  the  tax- 
payer is  allowed  under  section  151  for  the 
taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  amount  (determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  which  bears  the  same 
raUo  to  $1,000  a»— 

"(A)  the  excess  of  the  cost-of-living  for 
such  State  over  the  coet-of-Uvlng  for  the 
State  having  the  lowest  coet-of-Uving.  bears 
to 

"(B)  the  cost-of-living  for  the  State  hav- 
ing the  lowest  coet-of-Uvlng. 

"(b)  DEriNirioNS. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  — 

"(1)  The  term  •cost-of-living'  with  respect 
to  a  State  means  an  index  of  consumer  prices 
In  such  State  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  determine  for  such  State  In  the  same 
manner  (insofar  as  practicable)  as  he  deter- 
mines the  annual  average  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States  city 
average)  for  the  United  States.  Cost-of-liv- 
ing for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  calendar  year  ending  in  such 
taxable  year. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
vn  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  of  such 
Item  the  following: 

"Sec.  218.  Adjustment    in    personal    exemp- 
tion to  reflect  cost  of  living  In 
State. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

(d)  Section  63(b)  of  the  Internal  Re  venae 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxable  income  of 
individuals  electing  standard  deduction)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  the  deduction  provided  in  section  218 
(relating  to  adjustment  in  personal  exemp- 
tion to  reflect  cost  of  living  In  State) ." 

(c)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  number  of  exemptions)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  DkruoTioNB. — ^For  pvir poses  of  section 
3  (including  the  tables  therein)  — 

"(1)  the  term  'number  of  exemptions' 
means  the  number  of  exemptions  allowed  un- 


der section  ISl  as  deductions  In  computing 
taxable  Income,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'adjusted  gross  Income' 
means  adjusted  gross  Income  as  defined  In 
section  62,  minus  the  deduction  aUowed  by 
section  218  (relating  to  adjustment  of  per- 
sonal exemption  to  reflect  cost  of  Uvlng  in 
State) ." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2,  3,  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  remuneration  paid 
on  and  after  January  1,  1968. 


"RAMPARTS"  AND  ITS  ASSCXTIATES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbhook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  included  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  3  of  this  year  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  8173,  that 
a  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  found  that 
the  Vietnam  week  program  of  April  8 
to  15  was  organized  principally  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  The  im- 
petus for  these  demonstrations  was  pro- 
vided by  two  groups,  the  Student  Mobili- 
zation Committee  and  the  Spring  Mobil- 
ization Committee,  in  which  "Commu- 
nists are  playing  dominant  roles." 

The  west  coast  chairman  of  the  Spring 
Mobilization  Committee  operation  is  Ed- 
ward Keating,  the  foimder,  publisher, 
and  editor-in-chief  of  Ramparts,  the 
magazine  which  did  much  damage  by 
revealing  that  the  CIA  had  been  chan- 
neling money  to  the  US.  National  Stu- 
dent Association  and  other  grouixs.  Al- 
though not  a  Communist  Party  member 
himself,  Keating  has  traveled  widely  and 
made  numerous  speeches  drumming  up 
attendance  for  the  danonstration 
against  the  United  States  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  15.  Of  Keating,  the  House 
committee  stated: 

At  a  New  York  City  demonstration  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  held  last  November, 
Keating  called  for  the  Impeachment  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  He  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  teach-in  on  Vietnam  held  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  campus  on 
May  22.  1965. 

Who  are  Keating's  associates  at  Ram- 
parts? 

Are  they  essentially  in  agreement  with 
the  stated  policies  of  such  national  orga- 
nizations as  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Jaycees? 

Would  J.  Edgar  Hoover  welcome  them 
as  applicants  for  the  FBI? 

Would  you  have  them  teaching  an 
American  Government  course  to  your 
children? 

Could  Industry  groom  them  for  sensi- 
tive jobs  in  defense  work? 

The  answers  are.  for  the  most  part,  a 
matter  of  individual  judgment. 

Exclusive,  the  Washington  newsletter 
published  by  Pulton  Lewis  m  has  pro- 
vided background  information  on  the 
various  people  associated  with  Ramparts. 
According  to  the  Exclusive  rundown,  the 


best  Interests  of  the  United  States  does 
not  appear  to  be  one  of  their  criteria  for 
judgments.  Granting  their  sincerity  of 
belief,  one  must  not  deny  them  the  right 
to  disagree,  but  we  must  be  reserved  the 
same  right  to  disagree — with  them. 

The  following  are  the  March  29  and 
April  5  issues  of  Exclusive,  edited  and 
published  by  Pulton  Lewis  HI: 

(From  Exclusive,  Mar.  29.  1967] 

The  article  in  the  February  1967  issue  of 
"Ramparts"  magazine,  breaking  the  sensa- 
tional story  concerning  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  subsidies  of  private  student,  labor, 
and  educational  organizations,  has  already 
prompted  action  by  President  Johnson  tc 
forbid  future  channeling  of  CIA  funds  Into 
groups  like  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. Still  another  outcome  of  the  contro- 
versy may  weU  be  closer  Congressional  super- 
vision of  the  CIA  activities  in  the  future. 

An  analysis  of  the  backgrounds  of  those 
associated  with  "Ramparts"  suggests  that 
the  motivation  for  the  magazine's  February 
disclosures  was  to  destroy,  or  at  least  weaken, 
CIA.  rendering  it  incapable  of  acting  as  a 
deterrent  to  communism  abroad. 

Founded  in  1962  as  "the  Catholic  journal 
of  independent  opinion".  "Ramparts"  mag- 
azine has  no  official  ties  with  the  CathoUc 
Church.  It  is  published  monthly  in  San 
Francisco  and,  particularly  in  recent  years, 
has  been  advocating  a  consistently  leftist 
philosophy  with  primary  emphasis  being 
placed  on  a  bitter  denunciation  of  American 
Involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"Ramparts"  magazine's  Editor  in  Chief, 
Edward  Michael  Keating,  has  made  numer- 
ous speeches  throughout  the  country  criti- 
cizing VS.  "intervention"  In  both  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  frequently 
making  baseless  charges  or  allegations  con- 
cerning the  work  of  that  Bureau.  In  Octo- 
ber. 1964,  Keating  pubUcly  indicated  that  he 
was  wllUng  to  turn  over  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment information  he  had  obtained  con- 
cerning the  murder  of  three  civil  rights 
workers  In  Mississippi.  In  making  the  offer, 
he  charged  that  the  FBI  had  "not  done  its 
job"  in  locating  the  gvillty  parties,  implying 
that  FBI  officials  in  Mississippi  were  sympa- 
thetic to  the  racist  slayers.  When  contacted, 
however,  Keating  stated  he  had  never  been 
in  Mississippi,  and  that  he  had  not  per- 
sonally obtained  any  evidence  whatsoever 
concerning  the  crime. 

The  Foreign  Editor  of  "Ramparts"  Is  31- 
year-old  Robert  Scheer,  a  famlUar  face  In 
west  coast  left-wing  circles.  In  1960,  while 
a  graduate  student  of  Economics  at  the 
Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Scheer  was  the  Research  Director  for 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee.  During  the  summer  of  1964,  he 
visited  communist  Cuba  "in  defiance  of  US. 
State  Department  travel  restrictions".  More 
recently,  he  has  become  extremely  active  in 
denouncing  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam  at 
demonstrations  sponsored  by  the  Vietnam 
Day  Committee. 

The  March  4,  1966  Issue  of  the  Berkeley 
campus  newspaper.  The  Dally  CaUfornia", 
reported  that  Scheer  had  visited  Cambodia 
as  a  reporter  for  "Ramparts"  and  had  talked 
personally  with  representatives  of  communist 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Scheer 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Cambodia  was  not 
being  used  in  any  significant  way  by  the  Viet 
Cong  in  its  war  with  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Washington  columnist  Carl  Rowan,  the 
former  head  of  the  VS.  Information  Agency, 
reported  on  February  24,  1987,  that  Scheer 
recently  made  a  secret  trip  to  Prague.  Czecho- 
slovakia for  the  puipoee  of  meeting  with  of- 
ficers of  the  communist-controlled  Inter- 
national Union  of  Students.  According  to 
Rowan,  the  visit  raised  the  question  In  high 
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qiuurt«i8  ca  Washington  as  to  Just  where 
"Bamparts"  Is  getting  Its  financial  backing. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  Scheer  was  an  un- 
successful "peace"  candidate  in  the  California 
primaries.  He  ran  against  liberal  Demoerat 
Oongrcesmsn  Jeffrey  Oohelan,  who  represents 
the  Berkeley  area,  but  bad  given  limited  sup- 
port to  the  UJ3.  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 
Scheer's  campaign  literature  boasted  that  he 
had  been  an  activist  and  leader  In  (San 
Francisco)  Bay  Area  protests  over  the  past 
eight  years — the  demonstrations  against  the 
Bouse  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  Sheraton  Palace  and  Auto  Row  civil 
rights  sit-ins,  and  the  recent  marches  and 
rallies  against  American  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam." 

The  campaign  leaflets  also  boasted  that  the 
Scheer  for  Congress  Committee  had  success- 
fully united  In  Its  ranks  socialists,  liberal 
Democrats,  radicals,  communists,  reformers 
and  people  who  have  never  before  partici- 
pated in  politics." 

Stanley  K.  Sheinbaum,  an  economist  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  a  former  Campus  Director  at 
Michigan  State  University's  Vietnam  Ad- 
visory Oroup,  Is  a  Consulting  Editor  of 
"Ramparts". 

Iilke  Scheer,  Shelnbaum  has  been  extremely 
active  In  west  coast  leftist  activities  and  has 
spoken  at  several  protest  meetings  In  Cali- 
fornia during  May  and  November,  1966,  and 
In  March  1966.  Shelnbaum's  name  appeared 
on  a  leaflet  distributed  by  the  November  8 
Mobilization  Committee  In  October  1966,  pro- 
testing American  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

G.  if.  Feigen  \s  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  "Ramparts"  magazine. 
Now  a  San  Francisco  proctologist,  Feigen  Is 
reported  to  have  received  a  medical  dis- 
charge in  1943  from  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Corps  when  he  was  declared  unfit  for  gen- 
eral service.  A  medical  board  had  found  him 
to  have  "hallucinatory  expMiences,  most  of 
which  had  a  sexual  background,  that  is,  de- 
sires and  thoughts  for  abnormal  sexual  rela- 
tionships." This  condition  was  not  judged 
to  be  service  connected  inasmuch  as  Feigen 
had  been  receiving  treatment  for  it  prior  to 
his  entrance  Into  the  Army  in  June,  1941. 

Joseph  IppoUto  is  listed  as  another  member 
of  "Ramparts"  magazine's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. A  former  resident  of  Lackawanna,  New 
York,  IppoUto  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  In  1962.  This  orga- 
nization, self-described  as  "Trotskylst-Com- 
munlst,"  has  been  cited  as  "subversive"  and 
placed  on  the  Attorney  General's  list. 

Robert  McAfee  Brown,  listed  as  an  As- 
sociate Editor  of  "Ramparts",  signed  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Jvme,  1966,  is- 
sue of  "Christianity  In  Crisis"  assailing 
United  States  policy  and  military  action  in 
Vietnam.  He  was  also,  in  1964,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Abolish  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  That  organization  was  dted 
by  the  HCUA  as  communist  Inspired  and 
controlled. 

Jessica  Mitford  Treuhaft,  another  As- 
sociate Editor  of  "Ramparts",  was  identified 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA, 
In  testimony  made  before  the  Hoiise  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1963,  and  in  June  of  1967.  When 
called  as  a  witness  before  a  similar  state 
conunlttee  in  California,  Mrs.  Treuhaft  re- 
peatedly Invoked  the  protection  of  the  6th 
Amendment  in  refusing  to  answer  questions 
concerning  Communist  Party  membership 
and  activities. 

The  oflldal  Communist  publication,  THE 
WORKER,  of  January  31,  1967.  reported  that 
"Jessica  Mitford"  had  been  selected  to  in- 
troduce the  Party's  General  Secretary,  Ous 
Hall,  at  a  gathering  of  900  in  New  York  to 
pay  tribute  to  William  L.  Patterson — ah  ad- 
mitted Communist.    She  Is  the  author  of  the 


controversial  book.  "The  American  Way  of 
Death". 

Donald  Duncan  is  listed  as  a  Contributing 
Editor  to  "Ramparts".  A  former  UJ3.  Army 
Sergeant  who  has  served  In  Vietnam,  Duncan 
has  since  his  return  lashed  out  at  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  the  war  tiiere,  saying  on  one 
occasion  that  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
t>e  better  off  under  the  control  of  Hanoi's 
conununlst  boss.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Saul  Landau,  a  Staff  Writer  for  "Ramparts" 
magazine,   traveled  to  communist   Cuba  In 

1960,  In  violation  of  State  Department  re- 
strictions. While  there,  he  prepared  propa- 
ganda films  for  the  Castro  government,  and 
following  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 

1961,  Landau  has  lectured  throughout  the 
nation  in  defense  of  Castro.  His  wife,  Nina 
Serrano  Landau,  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  communlst-sf>onsored 
World  Youth  Festival  in  Moscow  in  1957. 
Following  the  Festival,  she  joined  several 
others  in  the  U.S.  group  on  an  unauthorized 
visit  to  communist  China. 

The  February,  1967,  issue  of  "Ramparts" 
lists  Bob  Avakian  as  one  of  its  Staff  Writers. 
He  has  actively  spoken  in  beh&U  of  the  leftist 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee  at  rallies  protesting 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  On  one  oc- 
casion, Avakian  told  his  audience  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  "racist"  war  because  it 
Is  being  waged  by  white  Americans  against 
the  "yellow  people"  of  South  Vietnam. 

James  F.  Colaianni,  Managing  Editor  of 
"Ramparts",  was  Instrumental  in  the  early 
part  of  1966  In  starting  the  Redwood  City 
Committee  Against  Napalm — a  group  set  up 
to  protest  the  establishment  of  a  napalm 
production  facility  by  the  United  Technology 
Center  in  the  Port  of  Redwood  City,  Cali- 
fornia. Initial  efforts  of  the  organization 
were  aimed  at  blocking  the  establishment  of 
the  plant  through  legal  means,  but  local 
courts  ruled  In  favor  of  the  Center. 

As  chairman  of  the  protest  group,  Colai- 
anni called  several  public  meetings  to  protest 
the  new  napalm  facility.  One  of  these  was  a 
"silent  protest  vigil"  in  May,  1966,  during 
which  several  demonstrators  were  arrested 
for  civil  disobedience. 

"Ramparts"  Staff  Writer  Peter  Collier,  In 
August.  1966,  was  introduced  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  CalUornlans  for  Liberal  Repre- 
sentation when  he  lectured  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bots  Clubs.  The  CLR  is  a  political  group 
whose  piu-pose  is  to  recruit  support  for  left- 
ist and  "peace"  candidates,  while  the  Du- 
Bols  group  has  been  described  by  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a  "communist 
front." 

Maxwell  Geismar.  currently  a  Consulting 
Editor  for  "Ramparts"  magazine,  was  listed, 
in  October.  1960,  as  a  member  of  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

The  April  23,  1901  Issue  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  The  Worker  named  Geismar  as 
one  of  a  group  protesting  the  Invasion  of 
Cuba  (the  Bay  of  Pigs)  and  he  was  later 
listed  as  a  sponsor  of  a  Carl  Braden  clemency 
petition  in  a  communication  dated  August 
18,  1961,  distributed  by  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund,  Inc.  Btaden, 
identified  on  at  least  five  occasions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  had  been  convicted  of  contempt 
of  Congress  in  connection  vrith  his  refusal 
to  answer  questions  during  an  HCUA  hear- 
ing investigating  his  Communist  member- 
ship and  activities.  The  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  with  which 
Braden  is  associated,  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare which  was  cited  as  a  communist  front 
by  the  HCUA  In  June,  1947. 

Maxwell  Oeismar's  name  has  also  appeared 
as  an  honorary  sponsor  of  the  Committee  for 
Morton  Sobell  (convicted  with  Ethel  and 
Julliis  Rosenberg,  and  sentenced  to  30  years 


Imprisonment  on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
conunlt  espionage  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union) . 

The  October  3,  1981.  issue  of  the  "National 
Guardian"  newspaper  identified  Geismar  as 
one  of  64  sponsors  of  the  Monroe  Defense 
Committee,  formed  to  aid  Robert  F.  Williams 
and  four  others  who  were  Indicted  in  Mon- 
roe, North  Carolina  In  August,  1961,  on  a 
charge  of  kidnapping.  Williams  fied  the 
country  to  take  up  residence  in  communist 
Cuba  and  has  been  making  anti-American 
broadcasts  from  Havana  for  the  past  six 
years. 

Afore  recently.  Geismar  was  identified  In 
the  December  8,  1964  issue  of  "Challenge", 
the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  mllltantly  com- 
munist Progressive  Labor  Party,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  newly  formed  Committee  to 
Defend  Resistance  to  Ghetto  Life — a  PLP 
front  organization. 

The  list  of  communists,  socialists,  and 
radicals  associated  with  "Ramparts"  maga- 
zine will  be  continued  in  the  next  Issue  of 
Exclusive. 

(From  Exclusive,  Apr.  S,  1967 1 

Continuing  with  an  analysis  of  the  persons 
associated  with  "Ramparts"  magazine  (see 
I^xclusive,  March  29),  It  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  that  publication's  attaclcs  on 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  a  leftist  campaign  to 
destroy  that  federal  spy  group  completely, 
and  to  render  it  totally  Incapable  of  com- 
bating the  international  communist  move- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  "Ramparts"  associates 
mentioned  In  my  last  newsletter,  there  are 
the  following: 

Daniel  J.  Bernstein,  listed  in  the  February, 
1967  issue  of  "Ramparts"  as  a  member  of  the 
magazine's  Board  of  Directors.  In  1960, 
Bernstein,  and  his  wife,  then  residents  at 
Scaradale,  New  York,  were  identified  as  being 
among  those  i>ersons  invited  to  a  reception 
sponsored  by  the  pro-communist  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Conunlttee.  In  1962.  the  Bemsteins 
were  extremely  active  In  numerous  peace 
groups,  ban-the-bomb  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions Involved  with  leftist  African  nations. 
In  1964,  Bernstein  was  listed  as  a  contributor 
to  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  Inc. — formerly  known  as  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  which  was 
cited  as  a  conununlst  front  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
early  as  June,  1947, 

Eldridge  Cleaver,  listed  as  a  Staff  Writer 
for  "Ramparts"  magazine,  was  also  known 
as  Eldridge  X  when  he  led  the  Nation  of 
Islam  movement  in  San  Quentki  Prison,  San 
Quentm.  California,  while  he  was  an  Inmate 
there  In  1963. 

In  the  past,  officials  and  members  of  ttie 
Nation  of  Islam  have  refused  to  register  with 
local  draft  boards  under  the  provisions  oJ 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  having  declared 
that  members  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

In  January.  1967,  Eldridge  moderated  a 
"Ramparts"  foriun  on  Black  Power,  a  forum 
which  forwarded  the  suggestion  that  militant 
socialism  is  the  best  avenue  to  pursue  in 
achieving  "civil  rights"  for  Negro  minorities 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Carlton  B.  Ooodlett  currently  serves  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  "Ramparts"  maga- 
zine. He  is  also  a  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Reporter,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
San  Francisco  and  directed  toward  the  Negro 
I>opulatlon  in  that  area. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Committee  on  UnAmerlcan  Activities 
In  1949,  the  name  Carleton  Ooodlett  was 
set  forth  on  a  list  of  instructors  and  lec- 
turers for  the  siunmer  and  fall  terms  of 
1946  for  the  California  Labor  School  (CLS). 
found  to  be  a  "Oooamunlst-front  organiza- 
tion" and  ordered  to  register  u  such  with 
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the  VS.  Attorney  General.  A  report  from 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  on 
May  21,  1967.  stated,  concerning  the  CLS, 
".  .  .  oontinuoxisly  from  the  outset  the 
School  has  beep  under  the  domination  and 
control  of  active  (Communist)  Party  mem- 
bers and  functionaries,  who  occupy  key  po- 
sitions on  its  Administrative  and  Teaching 
Staffs,  and  .  .  .  these  key  personnel  are  sub- 
ject to  Party  discipline  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  In  the  California  Labor 
School." 

Dr.  Ooodlett  u>as  listed  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  CLS.  in  1953. 
and  four  years  later,  when  the  School  was 
ordered  to  register  with  the  U.S.  Attorney 
Oeheral  as  a  Communist-front  group.  Dr. 
Ooodlett  was  one  of  thoee  present  at  a  meet- 
ing held  conoemlng  the  future  of  the  CLS 
when  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
school. 

The  letterhead  of  the  American  Peace 
Crusade  In  March.  1951.  listed  Or.  Ooodlett 
as  a  sponsor  of  that  group.  It.  too.  has  been 
found  a  "Communist-front"  organization 
and  was  ordered  to  register  as  such  with  the 
Attorney  General. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Ooodlett.  in  recent  years, 
attended  the  first  preparatory  meeting  for 
the  World  Congress  for  General  Disarmament 
and  Peace,  held  at  Bskilstuna.  Sweden.  May 
19-20.  1962.  He  chaired  the  American  dele- 
gation to  a  similar  meeting  in  Moscow  In 
July  of  that  year.  The  November  14,  1964. 
Issue  of  the  west  coast  Communist  publica- 
tion "People's  World"  listed  Dr.  Ooodlett  as 
a  speaker  at  a  meeting  celebrating  the  Amer- 
ican Russian  Institute's  annual  oliservance 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  revolution. 
Poul  Krassner.  another  Contributing  Edi- 
tor of  "Ramparts"  magazine,  is  employed  as 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  "The  Realist" 
magazine  as  of  May.  1966.  "The  Realist", 
sslde  from  advocating  "free  sex",  has  car- 
ried numerous  articles,  signed  by  Krassner, 
in  which  he  indicated  his  continuing  sup- 
port and  sympathy  for  the  Castro  govern- 
ment in  Cuba.  In  1960,  Krassner  partici- 
pated In  a  tour  of  Cuba  sponsored  by  the  pro- 
Communist  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Conunlttee. 
More  recently,  however,  he  has  participated 
almost  exclusively  In  demonstrations  pro- 
testing American  Involvement  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Susan  Griffin  Levy,  also  known  as 
Mrs.  John  Fllgelman  Levy,  an  Editorial  As- 
sistant on  the  staff  of  "Ramparts"  maga- 
zine, was  very  active  In  the  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee  during  1961.  A  34-year- 
old  native  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Levy  was 
also  active  in  a  leftist  campus  organization, 
"Slate."  at  Berkeley. 

Gene  Marine,  a  News  Editor  for  "Ram- 
parts" magazine,  was  listed  on  a  Carl  Braden 
and  Prank  Wilkinson  Clemency  Petition  in 
Uarch,  1962.  Both  Braden  and  Wilkinson 
had  been  identified  in  sworn  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Both  were  cited,  and  later  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  prison  for  contempt  of 
Congress  in  connection  with  their  refusal 
to  answer  questions  before  the  HCUA  con- 
cerning Communist  membership  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  January  13.  1962  issue  of  "People's 
World ".  the  official  west  coast  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  lists  Gene  Marine,  "a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  country's  liberal 
Journals,"  as  one  of  a  group  of  "specially" 
Invited  guests  to  the  testimonial  commemo- 
rating that  Communist  publication's  2Sth 
anniversary. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Jackson  Piel.  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  "Ramparts"  magazine, 
served  as  the  attorney  representing  Myron 
E.  Sharps  in  1962,  when  he  Invoked  the 
protection  of  the  5th  amendment  over  100 
times  In  refusing  to  answer  questions  before 
the  HCUA  concerning  Communist  Party 
membership  and  activities. 


Since  1956,  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  an  organization  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front  by  the  HCUA,  and  as  of  Sep- 
tember, 1963,  she  was  an  attorney  for  Mor- 
ton Sobell,  who  was  convicted  of  conspiracy 
to  conunlt  espionage  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (March  29, 1951)  and  was  sentenced  to 
30  years  imprisonment. 

Martin  Peretz,  a  Director  of  "Ramparts" 
magazine,  in  May  1961.  was  active  In  the 
Cuba  Protest  Committee  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  Committee  was  established  to 
protest  American  anti-Castro  Involvement  In 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  attempt.  In  1965, 
Peretz,  a  teaching  fellow  at  Harvard,  served 
as  the  faculty  adviser  to  the  local  chapter 
of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  an  ex- 
treme leftist  campus  organization. 

Don  Rothenberg  serves  as  the  Assistant  to 
the  Publisher  of  "Ramparts"  maga2dne.  In 
1955,  he  was  subpoenaed  to  appear  before 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  where  he  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  6th  amendment  when  ques- 
tioned about  Communist  Party  meml)ership 
and  activities. 

In  1958.  Rothenberg  was  head  of  the 
Cleveland  Branch  of  the  Conunlttee  to  Se- 
cure Justice  for  Morton  Sobell. 

Sol  Stem,  the  Assistant  Managing  Eklitor 
of  "Ramparts"  magazine,  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  Socialist  Discussion  Group  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  1969.  His  name  was 
also  listed  as  being  a  member  of  the  Young 
Socialist  League  in  1956.  and  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee  In  1961. 

In  light  of  the  leftist  backgrounds  of  many 
of  the  guiding  lights  of  "Ramparts"  maga- 
zine. It  Is  not  unusual  that  this  publication 
would  have  adopted  a  consistent  line  of 
an tl -anti  communism.  Nor  is  it  unusual 
that  "Ramparts"  would  have  featured  the 
article  in  February.  1967.  attacking  the  Cen- 
tral Int<>Ulgence  Agency  for  having  sup- 
ported private  groups  and  organizations  In 
an  effort  to  combat  communism.  Ironically, 
perhaps,  one  group  which  suffered  almost  as 
severely  as  the  CIA  as  a  result  of  the  "Ram- 
parts" magazine  disclosures  was  the  National 
Students  Association,  whose  policies  over  the 
past  20  y«>ar8  have  been  equally  as  leftist  as 
those  espoused  by  persons  ciurently  asso- 
ciated with  "Ramparts". 


AN  ANSWER  TO  MR.  PALMER  FROM 
THE  RHODESIANS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  and  almost  constantly  been 
at  odds  with  the  policies  of  the  present 
administration  regarding  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  alienating  a  free,  strong,  stable, 
conscientious,  friendly  government  which 
is  doing  an  excellent  job  of  improving  the 
economic,  educational,  and  political  con- 
ditions under  which  its  citizens  live. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  Rhodesian  Information  Office  which 
not  only  explains  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  Rhodesia,  but  which  also  answers 
an  attack  made  on  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  Joseph  Palmer 

n. 

The  seriousness  of  the  decision  by  U.S. 


pcrflcjrmakers  to  be  forced  into  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  and 
the  ultimate  outcome,  is  hinted  at 
through  recent  wire  servloe  retorts. 
A  UPI  report  from  London  states: 
The  Times  of  London  today  reported  that 
the  powerful  Afro-Asian  bloc  in  the  United 
Nations  may  put  presswe  on  Britain  to 
tighten  sanctions  against  the  runaway  regime 
In  white-ruled  Rhodesia. 

And  where  would  this  powerful  bloc 
like  to  push  the  United  Nations — with 
the  United  States  right  out  front  when 
it  comes  to  financing  and  supplying  any 
effort  of  these  powerful  Afro- Asians? 
Another  story,  this  one  from  AP  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  7, 
1967,  states: 

African  leaders  meeting  In  a  little  simunlt 
tonight  condemned  Britain  for  Its  policy  in 
Rhodesia  and  asserted  that  force  is  the  only 
way  to  end  the  white  minority  regime  of  Ian 
Smith,  the  Prime  Minister.     (Italics  added.) 

The  presidents   (attending)    condemn  th 
British  Government's  poUcy  which  Is  fully 
responsible  for  the  situation  in  Rhodesia — 

The  communique  said — 

They  reaffirm  that  the  use  of  force  is  the 
only  effective  means  to  end  the  racist  regime 
in  Rhodesia. 

This  meeting  included  the  Presidents 
of  Egypt,  Algeria,  Tanzania,  Mauritania 
and  a  representative  of  the  Guinean 
President. 

This  same  grroup  also  "demanded  an 
end  to  UjS.  bombliig  of  North  Vietnam, 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  of  'imperial- 
ist forces.'  and  the  recognition  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  the  only  valid  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  in  any  ef- 
fort to  make  peace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  about  time 
that  we  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia  and  against 
the  ludicrous  "demands"  of  leaders  who 
would  be  better  off  diverting  their  time 
to  helping  their  own  people  rather  than 
meddling  in  the  affsdrs  of  other  nations. 

Now  that  the  administration  has  an- 
broiled  the  American  people  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Rhodesia,  I  think  it  is 
valid  to  ask,  how  do  we  get  out?  Assum- 
ing that  Britain  and  Rhodesia  come  to 
some  equitable  settlement,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  attempts  to  rescind  the  call  for 
sanctions  by  the  member  nations,  what 
happens  if  the  U5B  Jl.,  or  France,  vetoes 
an  attempt  to  rescind  the  mandatory 
sanctions  to  which  we  Eu-e  bound? 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  newspapers 
In  the  WHnments  from  the  Rhodesian  In- 
formation OfQce,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
list  which  I  have  compiled.  These  papers 
have  seen  fit  to  criticize  either  the  stand 
of  the  United  States  or  the  root  of  the 
problem,  the  mandatory  United  Nations 
sanctions : 

Wall  Street  Journal;  the  Journal,  of 
Commerce,  New  York:  Oelwein,  Iowa 
Daily  Register;  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dis- 
patch; Greenville,  S.C,  News;  Oakland, 
Calif..  Tribune;  Tulsa.  Okla.,  World;  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  News;  Shreveport.  La.,  Journal; 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Republic;  Lima,  Ohio, 
News;  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel;  Indianapolis  News; 
Canton,  Ohio,  Repository;  Portland, 
Oregonlan;  Los  Angeles  Times;  Spokane 
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l^;»knman-Revlew ;  Blsmarek.  N.  Dak- 
Tribune;  Arizona  Sun,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.; 
San  Angelo.  Tex.,  Standard- Times;  Port 
Laudezdale.  Fla..  News;  Richmond,  Va., 
Tlmes-Dlapatch;  Kennebec  Journal, 
Augusta,  Maine;  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Richmond  Paladium-Item,  Portland 
Press  Herald;  Tucson  Star:  Manchester, 
NJi..  Union  Leader;  San  Diego  Union: 
Miami  Herald;  Washington,  D.C.,  News; 
Washington  Post;  Petersburg,  Va.,  Prog- 
ress-Index; Philadelphia  Bulletin ;  Baton 
Rouge  State-Times;  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Democrat;  Chicago  Tribune;  Paris,  Tex., 
News;  Jackson.  Miss.,  Daily  News; 
Cbarlest^Hi  News  Courier;  Tucson  Citi- 
zen; EI  Paso  Times;  Nashville  Banner; 
Chicago  News;  Altoona  Mirror;  Tyler, 
Tex.,  Courier-Times;  and  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report. 

This  is  a  formidable  list  from  through- 
out the  Nation.  To  show  the  diversity  of 
sources  which  are  standing  together 
against  the  UjS.  position,  here  are  quotes 
from  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

From  Walter  Lippmann : 

The  plea  to  tbe  United  Natloiu  to  use 
force  against  Rbodeala  Is  a  disservice  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Wilson  Is  asking  the 
UJf.  to  do  what  It  was  never  meant  to  do, 
what  It  Is  not  organized  to  do  and  what  It 
cannot  do. 

From  the  Washington  Post: 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  they  (sanc- 
tions) wUl  be  effective.  They  set  a  question- 
able precedent.  They  amount  to  Interfer- 
ence In  the  domestic  affairs  of  another 
country  merely  beca^ne  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment practiced  tnfere.  Moreover,  the  ef- 
fort to  impose  them  Ignores  the  purpose  and 
injures  the  prestige  of  the  UJI. 

And  from  the  Chicago  Times: 
Tbe  United  Nations  is  plunging  toward  a 
new  and  pointless  crisis  by  the  minute,  and 
the  United  Stetes  and  BrlUln  are  letting 
It  plunge.  .  .  You'd  think  that  Viet  Nam 
would  have  taught  us  not  to  pick  up  any 
more  hot  potatoes  that  we  can't  let  go  of. 
Pot  a  year,  at  Britain's  behest,  we  have  led 
the  Africans  to  think  we  are  willing  to  do 
whatever  is  necessaary  to  knock  out  the 
white  government  of  Rhodesia  and  replace 
it  with  the  usual  chaos.  It  is  time  to  draw 
the  line.  The  longer  we  postpone  doing 
so,  the  more  Inevitably  we  will  have  to 
choose  between  an  embazrasslng  retreat  and 
a  rldlctilous  war. 

I  believe  that  this  list  and  these  com- 
ments show  that  not  only  the  editorial 
writers  but  the  majority  of  the  people 
across  the  Nation  are  also  at  odds  with 
the  policies  which  condemn  a  longtime 
friend  and  ally. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Rhodesian  Information  OCBce  saw  fit  to 
Include  some  of  my  previous  remarks  In 
this  rebuttal  which  I  include  at  this 
point: 

Rhodesiak  Vxewpoint:   An  Answex  to  Ms. 
Palmer 

On  February  28  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer  II.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs, 
spoke  about  Rhodesia  to  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Although  Rhodesia  is  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
offered  her  material  assistance  in  Vietnam, 
Ui.  Palmer  took  the  broadcast  license  In 
cattigatlng  the  Rhodesian  Government,  im- 
puting to  it  motives  of  racial  domination, 
disparaging  its  record  of  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion and  accusing  It  of  being  a  threat  to 


stability  in  Africa.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons laid  out  in  terms  of  high  moral  indig- 
nation, Mr.  Palmer  concluded  that  the  VS. 
Government  was  more  than  amply  Justified 
in  offering  Rhodesia  a  stem  confrontation 
"because  it  is  right  in  terms  of  principle,  be- 
cause it  strengthens  our  position  in  the 
world  and  because  it  helps  promote  our  ob- 
jectives of  stability  and  orderly  development 
In  Africa." 

It  Is  perhaps  worth  noting  at  this  stage 
that  Mr.  Palmer's  conclusions  are  not  en- 
dorsed by  a  considerable  body  of  congress- 
men, a  number  of  nationally  syndicated  po- 
litical columnists,  the  great  preponderance 
of  American  citizens  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  express  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject and  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel, the  Nashville  Banner,  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  tbe  Indlan- 
apolU  Star,  the  Phoenix  Republic,  the  Ari- 
zona Republic,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  a  host  of 
other  newspapers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  been  prom- 
inent In  disputing  the  moral  and  legal  va- 
lidity of  Mr.  Palmer's  case.  Representative 
John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio,  who  went  on  a  fact- 
finding visit  to  Rhodesia  slightly  over  a  year 
ago,  described  Mr.  Palmer's  thesis  as  "the 
triumph  of  ideology  over  actuality."  Repre- 
sentative J.  Arthur  Younger  of  California, 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  South 
Africa,  visited  with  consular  offices  there  and 
with  the  Embassy  In  Pretoria.  He  found 
only  one  U.S.  Government  employee  who  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  action  taken  against 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Frank  Johnson,  foreign  editor  of  the 
American  Security  Councils  Washington  Re- 
port, had  a  similar  experience  on  a  recent 
visit  to  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  He 
found  that  "many  U.S.  representatives  in 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  who  were  willing 
to  speak  frankly  disagreed  with  much  of 
Washington's  policy.  At  the  least  they 
seemed  to  have  a  much  more  realistic  and 
appreciative  outlook  on  the  problems  of  the 
area  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  than  did 
their  colleagues  in  Washington.  All  were 
opposed  to  U.N.  intervention."  Mr.  Palmer 
has  not  visited  Rhodesia  since  he  assumed 
office  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs.  None  of  the  subordinate  of- 
ficials in  the  area  office  responsible  for  ad- 
vising him  on  Rhodesian  affairs  has  had 
foreign  service  in  Rhodesia  and  very  few.  if 
any,  of  them  have  ever  visited  Rhodesia, 

It  is  surprising  in  these  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Palmer  felt  able  to  be  so  dogmatic  about 
conditions  In  Rhodesia.  Since  the  United 
States  Government  and  people  are  so  heavily 
Involved  in  supporting  unprecedented  U.N. 
actions  against  Rhodesia,  and  since  they 
will  shortly  be  exposed  to  Communist  and 
racial  pressures  to  intensify  their  hostility. 
It  is  felt  to  be  in  the  American  public  Inter- 
est to  offer  some  correctives  to  a  number  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  assertions  and  Judgments. 

To  dispose  first  of  matters  of  fact.  Mr. 
Palmer  says  that  "the  Rhodesian  Front 
spokesmen  assert  their  right  to  independ- 
ence on  the  basis  of  self-government,  which 
Southern  Rhodesia  first  acquired  in  1933. 
But  they  overlook  one  important  fact;  that 
Britain  always  reserved  constitutionally  the 
right  to  veto  any  discriminatory  legislation 
directed  at  the  Indigenous  population,  and 
that  Britain  never  yielded  these  rights." 
Mr.  Palmer  Is  badly  misinformed  on  a  ques- 
tion of  basic  importance  to  Rhodesia's  case. 
Britain's  right  of  veto  over  Rhodesian  legis- 
lation was  totally  abdicated  by  the  British 
Oovertunent  In  1961  and  eliminated  from  the 
new  constitution  which  came  Into  force  in 
that  year.  Substituted  for  the  foreign  veto 
power  was  a  domestic  Bill  of  Rights  and  a 


predominantly  non-white  Constitutional 
Council  as  its  watchdog.  It  is  astonishing 
that  Mr.  Palmer  Is  unaware  of  this  elemen- 
tary but  significant  constitutional  fact. 

Mr.  Palmer  says  also  that.  "In  terms  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  Southern  Rhodesia  Is  a  non- 
self-governing  territory  and  Great  Britain  u 
tbe  administering  authority."  This  sugges- 
tion has  been  specifically  denied  by  Britisb 
officials  at  the  U.N.  on  many  occasions,  and 
the  British  position  (I.e.,  that  Rhodesia  hag 
been  a  self-governing  territory  since  1933) 
has  In  the  past  been  acknowledged  by  U.S. 
officials  at  the  U.N.  The  contrary  position 
now  taken  by  Mr.  Palmer  seems  to  be  ex- 
plicable only  as  a  desperate  attempt  to 
bolster  a  poor  case  for  U.N.  intervention  In 
the  Rhodesian  affair. 

Mr.  Palmer  utters  some  vigorous  invecUve 
against  the  system  of  land  tenure  In  Rho- 
desia and  what  he  Implies  is  the  inequality 
of  land  distribution  between  the  races.  Re 
quotes  statistics  from  the  Rhodesian  Minis- 
try of  Information  about  land  distribution 
and  then  informs  his  audience  that  "tbe 
Ministry  does  not  add.  Incidentally,  that  the 
acreage  reserved  for  the  white  minority  con- 
sists of  the  best  land,  much  of  which  lies  un- 
used." Mr.  Palmer  Is  right  about  what  tb« 
Ministry  does  not  say.  It  does  not  say  It  be- 
cause it  Is  not  true.  What  the  Ministry  does 
say — and  Mr.  Palmer  apparently  has  not  no- 
ticed— is  that  there  is  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  high  fertility  soils  in  the  African 
area  than  in  the  white  area,  nearly  twice  tbe 
percentage  of  medium  fertility  soils  and. 
while  only  37  percent  of  Rhodesia  has  a  rain- 
fall above  28  Inches,  half  the  African  areas 
fall  within  this  zone. 

Mr.  Palmer  points  out  with  an  air  of  right- 
eous condemnation  that  44  million  acres  are 
occupied  by  3,400,000  Africans  and  36  million 
acres  by  220,000  whites.  What  this  equation 
conveniently  omits  are  the  1,600,000  (mini- 
mum figure)  other  Africans  who  derive  their 
livelihood  from  the  "white"  area  as  wage- 
earners  in  the  Industrial  or  white  agricultural 
economy.  Mr.  Palmer  also  omits  to  point  out 
that  land  in  the  African  area  (almost  half 
the  total  land  area  of  Rhodesia)  Is  consti- 
tutionally reserved  in  perpet\ilty  for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  occupation  of  tribal  Africans 
free  of  purchase  price  or  rental.  No  such 
special  considerations  apply  to  land  In  tbe 
"white"  area,  which  progressively  over  tbe 
years  has  become  the  base  of  a  sophisticated 
economy  that  provides  emplojrment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  races  and  yields  the  wealtb 
that  sustains  economic  growth  and  rising  liv- 
ing standards.  It  Is  the  development  of  this 
prosperous  Industrialized  base  on  Western 
free  enterprise  principles  that  has  enabled 
Rhodesia  in  three-quarters  of  a  century  to 
show  a  per  capita  gross  national  product  of 
$21P  compared  with  t74  In  Uganda,  $48  in 
Ethiopia,  »45  In  Somalia  and  940  In  Burundi. 
To  the  extent  that  sanctions  are  reducing 
Rhodesia's  economic  growth  they  are,  of 
course,  depressing  individual  living  stand- 
ards. Since  there  are  eighteen  black  Rho- 
deslans  for  every  white,  it  Is  the  blacks  who 
stand  to  suffer  most. 

Mr.  Palmer  then  turns  his  attention  to 
education  and  complains  that,  "although  It 
Is  true  that  a  higher  proportion  of  Africans 
racelves  education  in  Southern  Rhodesia  than 
in  African-ruled  countries,  the  fact  remains 
that  relatively  few  Rhodesian  Africans  are 
permitted  the  raclllties  to  complete  the  high- 
est secondary  grade  or  go  to  college."  Clearly 
Mr.  Palmer  is  unwilling  to  put  the  evolution 
of  education  facilities  in  Rhodesia  into  the 
fjerspectlve  either  of  history  or  of  contem- 
porary conditions  In  the  rest  of  Africa.  The 
extension  of  education  facilities  in  an  un- 
developed country  is  governed  by  a  number 
of  factors,  including  the  availability  of  re- 
sources, traditional  patterns  of  social  be- 
haviour and  access  to  employment  opportu- 
nities.   Comment  here  is  taken  from  the  re- 
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port  of  a  team  of  three  Americans  beaded  by 
Representative  John  Ashbrook  who  visited 
Rhodesia  eetfly  In  1966. 

"Has  the  Rhodesian  Oovernment,  for  one 
thing,  really  tried  to  bring  education  to  the 
African?  The  answer  lies  in  economic  statis- 
tics and  an  analysis  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. At  present  Rhodesia's  ratio  of  children 
In  school  to  total  popiilatlon  la  comparable  to 
Britain's— even  though  there  Is  a  wide  dis- 
parity (In  favor  of  Britain)  In  the  national 
Incomes  of  the  two  countries.  The  following 
table  of  ratios  tells  a  story  which  goes  far  to 
contradict  those  who  reject  the  sincerity  of 
tbe  Rhodesian  whites: 

Great  Britain ' j 


Rhodesia 
Malagasy 
Tanzania 
Dahomey 

Mall 

Ethiopia  - 


in 
in 


In  11 
in  18 
In  ao 
in  43 


—  1  In  80 

"African  education  is  the  slngie  largest  ex- 
penditure of  the  Rhodesian  Government,  and 
It  bas  trebled  in  the  last  7  years.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant in  this  context  that  98  percent  of  all 
direct  taxation  is  paid  by  whites.  Despite 
thU  flnancial  inequity,  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  African  school  population  of  some  2 
nvllUon  children  under  17  for  a  primary  edu- 
cation. As  this  demand  Is  met.  the  Govern- 
ment has  moved  ahead  to  provide  secondary 
ichool  education  for  those  who  desire  It. 

'But  here  the  Government  has  run  Into 
several  problems.  First,  the  10  percent  of  the 
primary  school  population  which  Is  female 
has  been  kept  out  of  the  secondary  schools  by 
parents  who  take  their  daughters  out  of 
school  when  they  become  nubile  and  sell 
them  Into  marriage.  Secondly,  the  demand 
lor  the  admittedly  few  but  steadily  increas- 
ing places  in  secondary  schools  has  yet  to 
equal  the  supply. 

"As  a  matter  of  educational  philosophy, 
moreover,  the  Rhodesian  Oovernment  has 
suoBcnoed  to  the  Western  Idea  of  providing 
as  much  education  as  possible  for  all,  rather 
than  to  the  practice  prevalent  In  former 
French  and  British  colonies  of  training  a 
small,  elite  group  and  Ignoring  the  rest  of  the 
African  population.  The  Rhodesian  school 
system,  moreover.  Is  relatively  young.  (After 
all,  the  country  has  been  under  settlement 
lor  less  than  75  years.)  Rhodeslans  note  that 
In  Britain,  with  ite  ancient  traditions,  only 
34  percent  continue  to  go  to  school  after 
age  15 — and  In  the  United  States,  which 
boasu  of  Its  public  educaUon,  there  are  to- 
day some  23  mUlion  adulta  who  never  went 
beyond  elementary  school. 

'The  opposition  has  criticized  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  providing  more  vocational 
schools.  But  the  Rhodesian  experience  has 
been  one  of  apathy  among  Africans  toward 
this  kind  of  training;  and  what  demand  there 
wa»  has  tended  to  fall  off  In  the  past  year. 
The  Oovernment  nevertheless  has  pressed  for 
longer  periods  of  educaUon,  particularly  In 
the  secondary  schools.  It  has  organized  cor- 
rwpondence  coiorses  and  night  schools. 
There  are,  again,  no  discriminatory  practices 
against  Africans,  and  all  African  studenta  at 
tbe  university  are  eligible  for  Oovernment 
»uW>ort.  At  the  present  time,  those  African 
students  at  the  University  of  Rhodesia  re- 
ceiving scholarships,  granta,  and  loans  would 
not  have  qualified  had  purely  academic 
Wandards  been  Imposed.  Instead,  the  school 
jutborltles  have  discriminated  in  their 
ravor— hardly  a  sign  that  there  Is  official 
fWuctance  to  raise  educational  opportunities 
jor  Africans.  Nor  U  it  a  sign  of  foot  dragging 
that  the  amount  spent  for  African  education 
aoubled  between  1963  and  1964— with  the 
ngure  still  rising— and  that  African  pupil 
enrollment  has  tripled  m  the  past  10  years, 
wih  approximately  700.000  students  now  at- 
tending school." 

Since  this  report  was  written,  and  not- 


withstanding the  impact  of  sanctions,  the 
Rhodesian  Government  bas  launched  an 
ambitious  new  programme  which  wUl  pro- 
vide secondary  school  faculties  for  50  per- 
cent of  black  Rhodesian  primary  school 
leavers  and  supervised  correspondence 
courses  for  the  remainder. 

No  other  country  In  Africa  can  match  this 
objective.  So  far  as  primary  schooling  Is 
concerned,  Rhodesia  has  already  far  out- 
stripped targets  set  by  UNESCO  for  Africa 
as  a  whole.  At  Its  conference  In  Addis  Ababa 
in  1961  UNESCO  expressed  the  hope  uiUver- 
aal  primary  schooling  for  Africans  would  be 
an  attained  goal  by  1980.  Rhodesia  will 
achieve  this  target  in  1969. 

Rhodeslans  have  no  wish  to  make  invidi- 
ous comparisons  that  put  the  performance 
of  other  countries  in  a  poor  light,  but  the 
kind  of  attack  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  forces 
them  to  do  so.  Thus  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
only  15  percent  of  the  children  of  Liberia 
reach  the  sixth  grade  and  only  7  percent 
graduate  from  the  eighth.  An  Ethiopian 
student  has  pointed  out  that  the  "typical" 
Ethiopian  child  receives  no  education  at  all, 
while  the  vast  majority  of  the  atypical  chil- 
dren receive  very  little.  (In  1960/1961  the 
chances  of  an  Ethiopian  girl  reaching  grade 
twelve  were  1  In  5,643.)  Do  these  countries 
with  Inferior  education  performance  to 
Rhodesia's,  attract  the  public  opprobrium  of 
U.S.  officials  and  the  Imposition  of  manda- 
tory sanctions  to  correct  the  errors  of  their 
ways?  On  the  contrary,  they  enjoy  specially 
favored  treatment  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, including  grante-in-aid.  Rhodesia 
outperforms  them  without  laying  a  penny 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  finds 
Itaelf  subjected  to  American  hostility  only 
marginally  short  of  warfare. 

Mr.  Palmer  Justifies  American  hostility  to- 
ward Rhodesia  on  the  grounds  that  the  sit- 
uation there  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
stability  of  the  area.  This  Is  a  stark  asser- 
tion evidently  motivated  by  Intuitive  wisdom 
since  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  It  be- 
yond a  suggestion  that  neighboring  countries 
do  not  like  the  way  Rhodeslans  run  their 
domestic  affairs  and  are  determined  to  act 
In  the  role  of  reformers.  Mr.  Palmer  evi- 
dently feels  that  they  are  Justified  In  these 
ambitions,  notwithstanding  the  explicit  pro- 
visions of  the  U.N.  Charter  enjoining  mem- 
bers to  refrain  in  their  International  rela- 
tione from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  or  political  Independ- 
ence of  any  state:  notwlthatandlng  also  that 
in  December.  1966  the  U.S.  voted  in  favor  of 
a  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  (which 
passed  almoet  unanimously)  determining 
that  "no  state  has  the  right  to  intervene, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, in  the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of 
any  state."  Bi4r.  Palmer  suggested  at  one 
stage  in  his  address  that,  unless  the  United 
States  Oovernment  acted  to  bring  down  the 
Oovernment  of  Rhodesia,  "reasoned  counsels 
of  restraint  on  the  part  of  responsible  African 
leaders  will  spell  their  political  suicide,  and 
proponenu  of  moderation  outeide  Africa  will 
be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  Africans."  Thus 
International  law  and  principle  are  appar- 
ently to  be  sutwrdlnated  to  the  necessity  of 
protecting  African  potentates  from  the  im- 
moderate Instlncte  of  their  people. 

As  to  the  question  of  stability,  it  is  surely 
one  of  the  greatest  Ironies  of  our  time  to  lay 
a  charge  of  Instability,  or  even  the  danger  of 
it,  against  Rhodesia,  which  Is  an  Island  of 
placid  calm  in  a  continent  that  has  been 
racked  with  turbulence  over  the  past  several 
years.  No  government  In  Rhodesia  has  ever 
changed  hands  except  by  due  electoral  proc- 
ess. There  has  been  no  strife  in  Rhodeeia 
this  century,  and  fewer  deaths  In  civil  dis- 
turbances than  In  a  single  weekend  in  Watta 
in  the  summer  of  1965. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  take  Mr.  Palmer 
seriously  might  be  well  advised  to  look  at 
the  record  of  stablUty  in  black-ruled  Africa 


in  1966.  Mr.  Donald  Louchheim,  Africa  cor- 
respondent of  the  Washington  Post — « 
Journal  not  conspicuously  oriented  In  favor 
of  Southern  Africa — ^recorded  that  military 
coups  had  occurred  In  seven  countrleB.  "A 
series  of  tribal  massacres  In  Nigeria  trans- 
formed almost  overnight  what  was  long 
haUed  as  Africa's  greatest  success  Into  its 
most  striking  and  most  ominous  failure. 
Since  Independence,  beads  of  state  In  five 
other  nations  have  been  toppled  by  force 
and  three  additional  governments  were  saved 
from  collapse  only  by  military  aid  from  their 
former  colonial  rulers.  Continuing  tribal 
and  political  warfare  have  etched  deep  scars 
across  the  face  of  the  continent.  More  than 
100,000  civilian  dead  can  be  conservatively 
counted  in  the  Sudan,  Congo,  Nigeria, 
Ruanda,  and  Burundi  alone.  Oppression 
and  violence  during  the  past  five  years  have 
scattered  more  than  a  million  refugees 
around  the  continent."  Mr.  Palmer  may 
have  special  reasons  for  advocating  that 
Rhodesia  should  more  rapidly  espouse  the 
political  Institutions  that  have  created  these 
chaotic  conditions  but  let  us  not,  if  only 
In  the  Interest  of  the  sanctity  of  language, 
pretend  that  It  Is  a  quest  for  stability.  Rep- 
resentative Younger  could  not  find  one  per- 
son In  his  travels  "who  believed  that  the 
stability  of  Africa  was  Involved  In  the  Rho- 
desian affair,  especially  If  the  Rhodesian 
Government  was  allowed  to  work  out  its  own 
internal  problems  unhampered  by  outeide 
Interference." 

Mr.  Davenport.  American  Journalist  and 
author  who  has  recently  visited  Southern 
Africa,  has  reported:  "If  oiu-  objective  Is  to 
promote  stability  in  Africa,  then  we  mtist 
avoid  pulling  down  the  whole  structure  of 
going  societies,  leaving  nothing  but  disorder 
and  turmoil  In  their  place.  More  funda- 
mentally, I  submit  that  the  problems  of 
Africa  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  trying  to 
export  from  the  West  certain  glittering  gen- 
eralities which  we  take  all  too  much  for 
granted  at  home." 

Mr.  Prank  Jc^nson  found  that  the  prob- 
lem seemed  to  be  that  "many  of  the  men 
chiefly  responsible  for  U.S.  poUcy  toward 
Africa  have  Uttle  or  no  experience  with  the 
continent  itself.  Their  thinking  is  domi- 
nated by  ideological  cliches  which  may  be 
relevant  to  Western  democracies  but  vio- 
lently contradict  the  everyday  facts  of  life 
In  Africa.  The  Western  policy  toward  Africa 
has  been  a  record  of  one  tragic  error  com- 
pounded upon'  another.  Before  the  final 
peak  of  madness  Is  reached,  before  we  may 
find  ourselves  plunging  headlong  into  an  In- 
sane war  against  people  who  are  among  the 
best  friends  we  have  In  the  world,  there 
should  still  be  time  for  men  of  good  will  to 
address  a  last  t^peal  to  the  leaders  of  the 
West  In  London,  and  above  all  in  Washing- 
ton, and  to  say:  "GenUemen,  think  again  I" 


OUR    NORTH    ATLANTIC    ALLIANCE 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FREUNCHxnrsEw] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHtnrSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  a  serious  communications  gap  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  its  West- 
em  European  allies  on  the  subject  of 
NATO  and  that  a  comprehensive  review 
of  our  entire  European  policy  Is  overdue. 
Not  only  Is  the  NATO  machinery  in  a 
current  state  of  disrepair,  but  more  sig- 
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niflcantly,  the  alliance  Itself  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  vitality  and  needs  a 
renewed  sense  of  direction  which  Amer- 
ican leadership  could  well  provide. 

Many  have  argued — with  some  Justi- 
fication— that  recent  developments  in 
Europe  have  been  largely  Inevitable  as 
the  threat  of  imminent  military  aggres- 
sion appears  to  have  receded.  Even 
with  the  wisdwn  of  hindsight,  the  United 
States  might  not  have  been  able  to  do 
much  to  alter  the  nationalistic  policies  of 
General  de  Gaulle.  It  is,  however,  mis- 
leading and  Inaccurate  to  attribute  all 
failures  of  our  European  policy  to  the 
apparent  intransigence  of  the  general. 
Certainly,  the  ariswer  to  our  current 
dilemma  will  not  be  derived  from  a  policy 
of  neglect. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  thne  a  statement  on  "Our 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,"  which  was 
adopted  on  April  3.  1967,  by  the  Republi- 
can coordinating  committee's  task  force 
on  foreign  relations.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  statement  will  provoke  the  tSTje  of 
constructive  debate  on  this  vital  issue 
which  is  clearly  indicated  by  present 
circiunstances.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
I  commend  the  task  force's  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.    They  follow : 

OtTK    NOHTH    ATI»ANT1C    AlXlANCB 

(Statement  adopted  Aprtl  3,  1967,  by  the  Re- 
pubUcan     coordinating     committee     task 
force  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  relatlona) 
Those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  have  shown  Uttle  leader- 
ship, Imagination,  energy,  or  Initiative  In  our 
recent  relationships  with  Europe. 

Preoccupied  with  Asia,  the  Administration 
has  inexcusably  neglected  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  Thus,  our 
national  Interest  has  been  adversely  affected. 
We  have  lost  many  opportunities  to  take 
constructive  actions  In  Europe — an  area  erf 
vital  Importance  to  the  United  States,  poUt- 
Ically  and  economically,  as  well  as  mUltarUy. 
Now  the  United  States  faces  an  ever-wors- 
enlng  crisis  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

To  resolve  It,  the  Administration  must  re- 
assign a  high  priority  to  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance— a  priority  which  has  been  clearly  lack- 
ing since  Democratic  Administrations  have 
been  charged  with  the  direction  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Only  thus  can  the  Alliance  be  given  once 
again  the  vitality  It  had  during  the  Elsen- 
hower command  and  stewardship. 

The  Republican  Party  calls  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  act  urgently  and  creatively  In  regard 
to  NATO  before  it  ia  too  late. 

I.   REPtTBUCAN    aSCOKMKNDA'nONS 

The  Republican  Party,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that: 

( 1 )  The  United  States  Senate  should  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  wise  course  it  embarked 
upon  when  It  established  a  special  subcom- 
mittee to  review  problems  of  our  Alliances.' 
Although  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  Is 
clearly  the  resjionslblllty  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  repeated  failure  of  Democratic 
Administrations  to  take  the  initiative  makes 
major  constructive  Congressional  dlscuseon 
and  debate  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the 
formulation  of  U.S.  policies  for  the  revltal- 
zatlon  of  NATO. 

(3)    The  Executive  Branch  should  rigor- 


ously analyze  the  factors  and  developments 
which  bear  Importantly  on  revltallzatlon  of 
NATO,  seeking  fresh  Judgments,  rather  than 
relying  exclusively  on  the  views  of  officials 
who  might  be  disposed  to  Justify  their  own 
inaction  and  mistakes. 

(3)  All  NATO  nations.  Including  Trance, 
should  be  asked  to  prepare  their  own  com- 
prehensive programs  Bind  recommendations, 
both  military  and  political,  for  the  revltall- 
zatlon of  NATO. 

(4)  Agreement  should  be  sought  at  the 
May  1907  meeting  of  the  NATO  Ministers  on 
the  need  for  this  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion program  and  on  its  Implementation  at 
the  December  meeting. 

a.  uxrrxD  statks  actions  which  rave  ued 

TO  A  DETCBIOaATION  OF  NATO 

In  connection  with  a  review  of  our  rela- 
tionships with  our  Allies,  the  United  States 
should  be  aware  of  past  actions  which  have 
definitely  not  streng^ened  the  ties  which 
bind  us  to  our  friends — and  seek  to  avoid 
such  actions  In  the  future.  In  an  effort  to 
make  us  aware  of  our  problems,  we  cite  the 
foUowlng  Instances: 

(1)  The  Berlin  Wall,  established  In  viola- 
tion of  quadripartite  covenants  governing 
the  status  of  the  former  German  capital,  and 
a  most  serious  set-back  for  the  Pree  World, 
which  gave  rise  to  misgivings  among  Euro- 
peans concerning  American  resolve.  (August 
13.   19ei) 

(2)  Unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal  of  missiles 
from  Greece  and  Turkey.    ( 1962) 

(3)  The  imposition  of  conventional  de- 
fense poUcy  on  our  NATO  Allies  when  we  uni- 
laterally moved  to  the  new  strategy  of  "flexi- 
ble response."    (1962)' 

(4)  The  abrupt  VS.  cancellation  of  the 
Skybolt  project  and  antagonizing  other  ma- 
jor allies  In  the  ill-considered  attempt  at 
Nassau  to  mitigate  British  hard  feelings  by 
giving  them  special  advantages  in  atomic 
submarines.      (December   1963) 

(5)  The  priority  given  to  the  Washington- 
Moscow  "Hot  Line"  which  caused  E^uropeans 
to  be  concerned  both  that  the  decision- 
making process  might  bypass  them  in  time 
of  emergency  and  that  they  were  not  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  Importance  to  have  their 
own  "Hot  Lines"  with  the  White  House. 
(June  1963) 

(6)  Pushing  the  Multi-Lateral  Force  long 
after  it  ceased  to  have  any  appeal  to  our 
Allies,     (to  1966) 

(7)  The  V3.  troop  withdrawal  of  16.000 
men  from  NATO  without  prior  consultation 
with  oiir  AlUes.    (AprU  1966) 

(8)  The  Administration's  Inability  to  ob- 
tain effective  E^uropean  support  for  our  poli- 
cies in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
Southeact  Aflta. 


*  ^A  special  subcommittee,  known  as  the 
Subcommittee  to  Meet  Jointly  for  Considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  83  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 48,  wUl  consider  some  aspects  of  the 
NATO  problem. 


'  In  a  paper  entitled.  The  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance— Basic  Issue,  the  Democratic-controlled 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson,  reported  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  1966: 

"In  1982  the  United  States  abruptly  shifted 
to  a  strategy  of  'flexible  response.'  There  was 
little  or  no  consultation  vAth  our  allies,  and 
the  shift  was  explained  in  terms  which,  to 
say  the  least,  caused  doubt  and  confusion 
about  what  kind  of  counterblows  the  United 
States  might  be  planning  In  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  attack  on  Europe.  To  some  in  Europe 
It  looked  as  though  the  United  States  would 
rather  switch  than  Bgbt.  The  change  in 
American  doctrine  forced  modlflcatlons  In 
Allied  mUltary  doctrine  as  well,  thus  pain- 
fully underlining  for  the  Allies  how  little 
influence  they  had  on  American  policies  of 
life  and  death  importance  to  them.  The  dif- 
ficulties thereby  created  have  Tujt  yet  been 
overcome,  especially  perhaps  in  relations  vHth 
France,  whose  President,  like  most  Chiefs  of 
States,  does  not  accept  short  shrift  easily." 
( Emphasis  added) 


Clearly,  the  U.S.  actions  and  the  VS.  role 
In  Europe  need  redefinition.* 

m.   CONSIDESATION    OF    MATO    IN    TKK    UNITD 
STATKS  CONGXa^  AND  BXKCUTIVX 

In  anticipation  of  the  ministerial  meetings 
of  NATO  in  1967,  it  could  b«  most  helpful 
to  the  Administration,  as  well  as  to  our  Allies, 
were  the  following  problems  to  be  discussed 
within  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  of  our  Oovermnent : 

(1)  NATO's  Military  Arrangements.  Tlje 
disrepair  in  NATO's  mUltary  arrangements, 
not  only  frcnn  a  combat  strength  viewpoint, 
but  especially  from  a  viewpoint  of  the  staff, 
command,  and  logistics  situation.  It  is  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  following  facts : 

(a)  The  withdrawal  of  Prance  from  this 
phase  of  NATO's  activities. 

(b)  the  likelihood  of  a  subsUntlal  British 
reduction  in  troop  strength,  and 

(0)  the  token  participation  by  other  Allies. 

This  leaves  the  initial  combat  burden  al- 
most entirely  on  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany — while  the 
staff,  command  and  logistics  arrangements 
remain  on  a  multi-nation  basis. 

(2)  Review  of  Military  Plans.  A  review  of 
tactical  and  strategic  planning,  including  the 
duration  of  the  "Conventional  Pause",  in  the 
light  of  the  new  communications  and  logis- 
tics situation  required  by  the  withdrawal  of 
France.  (The  "Conventional  Pause"  is  de- 
fined as  the  estimated  time  after  war  breaks 
out  during  which  exclusive  reliance  would  be 
placed  on  conventional  weapons.) 

(3)  The  Balance  of  Payments.  The  United 
States',  British  and  others'  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  as  seriously  affected  by 
NATO.  This  matter  should  be  considered 
In  light  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many's Internal  budgeting  problems.  In 
this  connection,  the  recently  concluded 
agreement,  in  which  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  expressed  a  willingness  to  buy  US. 
Treasury  bonds,  may  temporarily  ease  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems,  but  does  not  In 
any  way  provide  for  sharing  the  gold  and 
dollar  cost  of  keeping  US   troops  In  Europe. 

(4)  Allocating  the  Financial  Burdens.  A 
new  allocation  of  the  financial  burdens  of 
defense,  arising  as  a  result  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  Ally  to  live  up  to  Article  3  of 
the  Treaty  for  "continuous  and  efficient  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid." 

(5)  Overall  European  Problems.  The  need 
for  constant  Interchange  of  views  as  to  de- 
veloping constructive  relationships  with  the 
Eastern  European  nations  without  impairing 
the  cohesion  of  NATO. 

(6)  Non-European  Problems.  The  rea- 
sonable extent  of  collaboration  among  NATO 
members  on  problems  arising  outside  Eu- 
rope, particularly  In   underdeveloped  areas. 

(7)  U.S.  Troop  Strength.  The  nature, 
strength  and  types  of  U.S.  troops  necessary 
for  the  Alliance — both  for  garrison  and  for 
contingency.  The  Republican  Leadership  of 
the  Congress  has  expressed  the  Republican 
p>osltlon  as  follows : 

"In  the  light  of  present  world  conditions, 
an  objective  reappraisal  of  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  America's  world-wide  military  and 
economic  commitments.  This  recommenda- 
tion Is  neither  new  nor  partisan.  It  is  urged 
by  military  experts  and  leaders  of  both 
parties.     Its     urgency     is     underscored    by 


'West  German  Chancellor  Kleslnger  ex- 
pressed doubU  about  the  VS.  role  In  Europe 
in  a  press  Interview  on  February  27.  1967: 
"The  task  Is  to  establish  to  what  extent 
American  InteresU  coincide  with  our,  Ger- 
man and  European  Interests,  and  to  what 
extent  they  do  not  or  do  not  any  longer. 
He  added  that  he  had  told  recent  American 
visitors  that  "things  cannot  go  on  like  this. 
We  are  only  dUcussing  disputes  with  one  an- 
other. We  are  no  longer  discussing  a  com- 
mon pc  licy ."    ( Empihasls  added ) 


the  sharp  disagreement  over  It  among  the 
leaders  of  the  President's  party." 

We  hope  that  aU  of  these  |Mt>bleins  will 
be  explored  by  the  United  States  Congress 
and  that  they  wUl  be  reflected  In  the  May 
NATO  agenda  and  In  the  eventual  ministerial 
discussions  In  December  1967. 

IV.  CLOSIKG  UBCARKB 

In  1959.  former  Democratic  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acbeson,  a  principal  architect  of 
NATO,  said: 

"The  Indispensable  coUabomtor  of  the 
United  States  In  providing  security  and  op- 
portunity for  the  free  world  Is  Western  Eu- 
rope. Geography,  history,  population,  re- 
Bources  and  technology  all  combine  to  make 
this  so.  Working  together  these  two  areas 
have  made  twice  the  population  and  three 
times  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  ample  base  for  mUltary  defense 
and  economic  development.  But  If  the  So- 
viet Union  should  be  able  to  control  the 
production  of  Europe,  our  problems  would 
soon  be  beyond  our  capacity  to  deal  with 
them." 

The  Importance  of  maintaining  close  ties 
with  Europe  for  military,  economic  and  po- 
litical reasons  has  been  reiterated  by  many 
American  leaders  over  the  years,  and  our  es- 
tablished policy  of  attaching  primacy  to  Eu- 
ropean problems  was  clearly  restated  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  May  2.  1966 
when  he  said: 

"It  remains  our  conviction  that  an  inte- 
grated Atlantic  defense  is  the  flrst  neces- 
sity—not the  last  result — of  the  building  of 
unity  In  Western  Europe — for  expanding 
partnership  across  the  Atlantlo — for  recon- 
ciling differences  with  the  Bast." 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration  puts  the  President's 
words  Into  action. 


THE  POLICE  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York  [Mr.  Kufferican]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERAIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
and  my  collegues  had  the  privilege  of 
commencing  our  proceedings  on  Tues- 
day, April  11,  with  a  prayer  and  invoca- 
Uon  by  the  Reverend  William  G.  Kalald- 
Jlan — see  Congressional  Record,  page 
8986. 

Among  his  other  attainments.  Rever- 
end Kalaldjian  is  police  chaplain — Prot- 
estant—of the  New  York  City  Police 
Department. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  a  number  of 
New  York  City  policemen.  Chaplain  Ka- 
laldjian outlined  the  work  of  a  police 
chaplain. 

He  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  his  arti- 
cles in  Law  and  Order  magazine,  a  na- 
tionwide publication  for  police  otBcials, 
on  the  subject  of  the  responsibilities  of 
police  chaplains,  he  had  received  mail 
from  many  chaplains  who  read  the  ar- 
ticles. 

The  volume  of  the  inquiries  and  cor- 
respondence led  Chaplain  WlUlam  O. 
Kalaldjian  to  organize  and  found  the 
National  Association  of  Police  Chaplains 
on  an  Interfalth  basis  so  that  the  quality 
of  spirit,  the  sacred  values  of  religion 
and  the  confidence  of  faith  may  be 
brought  to  bear  in  training  and  service 
Where  policemen  face  the  most  difficult 


experiences  that  challenge  the  mind  and 
test  a  man's  faith. 

Chaplain  Kalaldjian  maintains  that 
being  a  policeman  is  not  only  a  very 
dangerous  profession;  it  brings  the  of- 
ficer to  the  scene  of  greatest  inhumanity 
to  man,  from  the  murder  victim  to  the 
suicide,  from  brutal  crimes  against  chil- 
dren to  brutal  crimes  against  defense- 
less senior  citizens.  Being  a  poUce  of- 
ficer requires  not  only  technical  skill 
and  training  in  the  best  methods  of 
crime  detection,  it  also  requires  that  the 
men  be  serviced  in  the  spiritual  elements 
of  religion  just  as  miUtary  forces  are 
serviced.  Police,  being  semimllitary, 
work  all  kinds  of  hours  and  they  are  the 
victims  of  knifings,  gunshot  wounds,  and 
targets  for  many  acts  of  criminal  bru- 
tality. The  wives  and  famiUes  of  police- 
men, as  well  as  policemen,  need  imder- 
standing  and  dedicated  clergymen  of  all 
faiths  to  stand  ready  to  serve  our  Na- 
tion's police  forces. 

While  the  position  of  iwlice  chaplain 
is  not  new  in  our  major  cities,  it  is  coming 
into  its  own  in  the  police  departments  of 
many  States,  counties,  and  cities.  It  is 
an  aid  in  community  relations,  a  great 
help  in  personnel  relations,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  In  helping  the 
poUce  officer,  with  all  his  daily  problems, 
to  feel  that  he  and  his  f eimily  have  some- 
one they  can  count  upon  for  deep-level 
understanding. 

Assisting  Protestant  Chaplain  William 
O.  Kalaldjian  in  the  dialog  with  other 
police  chaplains  will  be  fellow  chaplains 
of  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  faiths. 
It  is  plaimed  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Chaplains  will  meet  annu- 
ally for  the  purposes  of  sharing  work- 
able methods  of  ai>proach  in  meeting  the 
numerous  and  complex  dally  problems  of 
servicing  policemen. 

Also  assisting  Chaplain  Kalaldjian 
with  the  National  Association  of  police 
chaplains,  will  be  a  much -decorated  New 
York  City  detective  and  Episcopal  lay- 
man and  past  president  of  the  St.  George 
Association,  Detective  Edward  W. 
LeHane,  and  Mr.  Lee  Lawder,  editor  of 
the  national  publication.  Law  and  Order 
magazine. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  friend  Wllham  G.  Kalaldjian,  the 
noted  Protestant  minister,  past  president 
of  the  Bronx  Division  of  the  Protestant 
Council  of  New  York,  pastor  of  the  Bed- 
ford Park  Congregational  Church,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  police  chaplain 
for  the  j»st  10  years  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  known  as  New 
York's  finest.  For  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  his  general 
outline  of  what  a  New  York  City  police 
chaplain  does,  based  on  his  actual 
experience. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  help  the  course  of  law  and  order  by 
supporting  this  approach  to  strength  in 
the  Inner  life  and  faith  of  America's 
police. 

The  outline  follows: 

POLICX   CHAPLAIN   POSITION 
POLICK   CHAPLAIN 

A  Police  Chaplain  has  the  asslmUated  rana 
of  Inspector.  He  Is  authorized  to  visit  sta- 
tion houses  and  department  offices  and  to 
converse  with  any  member  of  the  depart- 
ment.   He  shall: 


(a)  Vlalt  the  sick  membeiB  of  the  depart- 
ment. Visit  the  Injured,  responding  to  emer- 
gencies and  when  a  man  Is  killed,  make  prop- 
er notification  to  the  family  and  help  In  any 
way  possible  regarding  funeral  arrangements 
and  the  tribute  extended  by  the  department, 
arranging  pallbearers,  etc. 

(b)  Do  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment, working  with  the  men  Individually 
and  In  groups.  Many  departments  have  re- 
ligious organizations  with  specific  programs 
and  opportunities  for  religious  an<J  social 
contact. 

(c)  The  Chaplain  may  be  attired  In  the 
prescribed  uniform  of  hla  department  or  In 
his  public  clerical  garb  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  wear  the  in»>gT»t^t  of 
his  office  when  appearing  In'  his  official  ca- 
pacity upon  any  pubUc  occasion.  Policemen 
prefer  to  meet  with  the  Chaplain  In  a  non- 
departmental  posture  where  rank  and  posi- 
tion are  played  down. 

(d)  The  Chaplain  may  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Police  Com- 
missioner or  the  Police  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners or  Department  Chief,  depending  upon 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  particular 
department  Involved. 

I.    OUTlXa    AND    EKSPONSIBILmB 

1.  visit  the  sick,  Injured,  and  the  dying. 

2.  Minister  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
members  of  the  department  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

3.  Counsel  the  men  with  job  difficulties, 
marital  or  other  family  difficulties. 

4.  Instruct  and  Interview  the  recruits. 

5.  Give  formal  lectures  at  the  Police  Acad- 
emy. Give  instruction  in  moral  and  ethic 
responsibilities,  the  image  of  a  policeman 
and  his  motives  and  basis  for  service  to  the 
community. 

6.  Help  make  Police-Community  relations 
a  reality  In  various  areas  of  the  community: 
the  home,  the  Church,  the  Public,  Parochial 
and  Private  School  student  bodies,  the  vari- 
ous Civic  and  public  groups — meeting  with 
them,  speaking,  discussing  and  bringing 
knowledge  not  otherwise  understood.  This 
also  helps  recruitment  In  a  natural  manner. 

7.  Interview  and  counsel  men  who  have 
received  departmental  discipline  for  infrac- 
tion of  the  department  rules  and  regulations. 
In  some  cases  when  an  officer  is  placed  on 
probation  for  one  year  as  part  of  the  penalty 
for  wrong  doing,  the  officer  reports  monthly 
to  the  Chaplain  of  his  parUcular  faith  and 
the  Chaplain  acts  in  the  capacity  of  Proba- 
tion Officer. 

8.  The  Chaplain  takes  active  participation 
in  the  spiritual  and  social  acUvltles  of  the 
Depwrtment.  He  offers  Invocations  and 
Benedictions  at  affairs,  often  Is  called  upon 
to  speak  and  helps  to  keep  the  outlook  one 
of  positive  faith  and  hlgh-mlndedness. 

9.  The  Chaplain  can.  IX  one  does  not  exist, 
organize  and  develop  a  spiritual  organiza- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  a  Communion  Break- 
fast, a  Police  Memorial  Service,  a  Scholar- 
ship Program  for  Policemen's  Children,  a 
Welfare  and  Sick  Committee  to  aid  the  111. 
In  the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
religious  organizations  are  as  follows: 

Holy  Name  Society  (Roman  CathoUc) 

St.    George    Association    (Protestant    of    all 

denominations) 
Shomrim  Society  (Jewish) 
St.  Pauls  Society  (Greek  Orthodox) 

n.  AVATi.ABn.rrT   (rouss  or  woas) 

1.  Indefinite,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
list  of  duties  as  stated:  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  consumed  in  these  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

2.  The  Chaplain  is  on  call  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  This  Is  nec- 
essary to  answer  emergencies  such  as  mem- 
bars  of  the  force  Injured,  wounded  or  killed. 
The  Chaplain  is  called  upon  any  hour  night 
or  day  In  such  emergencies. 

3.  A  Chaplain  In  the  Police  Department 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  a  call  at  any 
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ttme  ana  never  c»n  can  any  time  his  own. 
It  iB  advleable  that  he  have  a  two-way  radio 
In  hl»  car  an<J  that  he  leave  a  phone  number 
where  he  csxr  be  reached  when  not  in  his 
car. 

4.  Police  ninerals  may  be  In  the  morning, 
afternoon  or  evening  as  requested  by  the 
family,  their  wish  is  always  upper  most  In 
consideration.  Interviewing  the  men  with 
domestic  and  spiritual  troubles  as  schedules 
allow  and  meeting  with  Police  Officials  upon 
request  are  all  part  of  the  available  services 
rendered. 

m.    SAIJUIT   AKD    INCBKMTNTS 

1.  Salary  and  Increments  are  to  be  set  ac- 
cording to  professional  standards  of  other 
comparable  professional  men  in  the  depart- 
ment such  as  Police  Surgeons  etc. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THREE  RE- 
SOURCES: LAND.  AIR.  AND 
WATER^HOW   DO   WE   EXPLAIN? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sayloe]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
an  address  presented  earlier  by  the  Hon- 
orable William  Burnett  on  land,  water, 
and  air  resources  was  printed  In  Colo- 
rado Outdoors.  I  have  read  and  reread 
this  most  interesting  analysis,  and  I  have 
decided  that  my  colleagues  should  be 
given  the  opportimlty  of  sharing  It  with 
me. 

Like  everjrone  who  Is  alarmed  at  the 
shabby  treatment  Inflicted  upon  the 
country's  natural  resources  through 
either  thoughtlessness  or  selfishness,  the 
author,  who  Is  presiding  judge  of  the 
Denver  municipal  court,  knows  that 
through  proper  planning  the  national 
environment  not  yet  victimized  by  in- 
creased industrial  activity  and  a  spread- 
ing populace  can  remain  as  beautiful  as 
It  is  In  Its  natural  state.  He  recognizes 
also  that  errors  of  the  past  can  be  com- 
pensated only  if  national  effort  is  ap- 
pUed. 

Judge  Burnett  offers  a  definite  ap- 
proach to  encouraging  both  communi- 
ties and  individuals  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearances of  neighborhoods  and  entire 
urban  areas.  He  also  explains  how  the 
unnecessary  pollution  of  air  and  water 
should  be  attacked  if  these  resources  are 
to  be  preserved  for  tomorrow. 

If  there  is  ansrthing  we  need  more  than 
anything  else  today,  Judge  Burnett  ex- 
plains, It  is  to  appreciate  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  philosophy  that  we  can 
affirmatively  plan,  that  we  need  not 
merely  drift  and  deplore.  As  demon- 
strated by  the  laws  on  conservation  that 
have  been  enacted  in  the  past  several 
years.  Congress  has  caught  on  to  this 
philosophy.  The  battle  is  far  from  over. 
but  we  have  now  taken  giant  strides  that 
were  years  late  in  coming.  By  giving 
wide  circulation  to  the  positive  expres- 
sion of  conservationists  such  as  Judge 
Burnett,  we  can  quicken  the  return  to 
an  environment  neglected  and  abused; 
at  the  same  time  we  can  help  design 
the  pattern  that  will  have  no  place  for 
ruination  of  natural  resources  In  the 
Nation's  expansion  program. 


Mr.  ^?eaker,  under  onanlmous  con- 
sent  I   include   the   remarks   of   Judge 
Burnett  below : 
SoMK  Thoughts  on  Thebk  RisouacBB:  hAin, 

Aim,  AND  WATsa — How  Do  We  Expiain? 
(By  Judge  William  Burnett) 

(NOTK.— The  author  Is  Presiding  Judge 
of  the  Denver  Municipal  Court.  This  article 
was  presented  as  the  keynote  address  at  the 
Colorado  Open  Space  Conference  at  VaU, 
Colorado,  last  year.) 

I  Ormly  hold  to  a  simple  belief.  I  think 
It  unnecessary  that  civilization  banish  na- 
ture from  Its  midst;  nor  need  communities 
develop  as  junk  heaps.  To  the  contrary.  I 
believe  man  was  given  dominion  over  the 
earth  for  good  or  HI  and  Uvea  in  the  environ- 
ment for  which  he  asks  and  Is  neither  bound 
to  perpetuate  nor  repteat  past  mistakes. 

In  an  environment  such  as  this;  of  natural 
beauty  unexcelled  on  oixr  globe;  of  this  fresh, 
crisp  autumn  air,  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  breathing  a  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. Here  we  feel  a  part  of  the  throb  of 
nature — closer  to  the  ultimate  truth  and 
ground  of  our  being.  It  seems  not  strange 
that  God  has  chosen  to  speak  to  man  from 
mountains.  Yet.  we  meet  here  in  urgency 
and  distress;  we  fear  this  heritage  will  pass 
away;  that  a  measvu'e  of  It  has  already  been 
lost;  that  lest  we  act  wisely  and  effectively 
our  generation  may  be  cursed  as  the  one 
which  sold  its  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. 

If  the  Pounding  Fathers  should  return  to 
this  country  today,  they  would  be  surprised 
by  many  things;  but  I  would  guess  nothing 
would  surprise  and  disappoint  them  more 
than  the  desecration  of  the  face  of  their  be- 
loved land.  This  they  could  have  never 
dreamed!  That  wholesale  esthetic  deterio- 
ration could  be  happening  to  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  founded  by  an  architect; 
which  arose  under  the  guidance  of  men  look- 
ing out  from  the  majestic  views  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non and  Monticello;  whose  capital  city  was 
originally  planned  with  the  greatest  of  de- 
tail for  grandeur  and  beauty  and  which  was 
blessed  by  nature  with  unexcelled  natural 
beauty  has  caused  many  keen  observers  to 
ascribe  this  esthetic  failure  as  the  greatest 
single  failure  of  American  clvilleation. 

How  could  we  possibly  explain  that  every 
river  in  the  land  la  polluted;  that  the  Po- 
tomac, the  Shenandoah,  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  and  all  the  others  have  become 
cesspools?  How  could  we  explain  that  even 
the  Great  Lakes,  nature's  greatest  accumula- 
tion of  fresh  water,  containing  perhaps  one- 
half  of  all  fresh  water  In  the  world,  are  pol- 
luted? So  that  some  say  Lake  Erie  is  al- 
ready nearly  a  dead  sea  and  that  the  process 
cannot  be  reversed.  How  co\ild  we  explain 
that  even  o\ir  air  Is  polluted  to  the  point 
that  It  has  become  a  health  hazard  to  man 
and  a  destroyer  of  vegetation?  So  that  one 
scientist  projects  that  within  100  years  it 
will  not  support  Ufe.  How  could  we  explain 
the  ugliness  of  our  dtles?  How  could  we 
possibly  explain  the  West  Colfaxes  of  our 
nation — those  horrible,  gaudy  road  entrance 
stripe  to  our  cities?  How  could  we  explain 
that  Uteraily  millions  of  our  citizens  are  al- 
most totally  deprived  of  nature  to  the  point 
of  rtot  and  revolt?  How  could  we  possibly 
explain  the  complete  prostitution  of  nature 
for  commercialization?  How  would  we  ex- 
plain that  we  fine  one  person  fifty  dollars 
for  throwing  litter  along  the  highway  be- 
cause It  destroys  the  landscape;  and,  yet. 
richly  reward  the  billboard  advertiser  who 
accomplishes  even  a  worse  desecration  of  the 
landscape?  How  could  we  explain  architec- 
tural standards  which  place  a  premium  on 

only  the  cheapest  method  and  way  of  accom- 
plishment? How  c&n  we  explain  the  de- 
struction of  the  monumental  achievements 

of  the  past? 
In  the  last  analysis,  there  Is  probably  no 

good  explanation  except  that  we  have  just 

paid  attention  to  other  things  and  have  given 


little  thought  to  the  true  reaowce$  of  lana 
and  water  and  air. 

"The  Economist"  of  London,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  recent  Los  Angeles  rioting,  stated: 
"Outbreaks  like  this  are  part  of  the  price  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  a  society  in  which  more 
and  more  people  live  in  cities  and  do  deadly, 
dull  work  and  waste  their  leisure." 

There  are  many  predictions  of  disaster. 
Almost  any  trend  of  the  past  quarter  century 
related  to  land  use,  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, crime  and  lawlessness  and  depletion 
of  resources,  if  projected  Into  the  future, 
would  pretty  well  destroy  our  heritage  within 
the  next  three  decades.  The  significant 
thought,  however,  la  that  these  trends  need 
not  be  projected  Into  the  future.  History  is 
a  guide  to  the  future  only  of  things  which 
man  cannot  control.  All  of  these  things  are 
within  the  control  of  man.  There  Is  no  major 
problem  In  any  of  these  fields  for  which  we 
do  not  have  the  solution.  Moreover,  we  have 
reason  for  encouragement.  At  long  last  our 
nation  Is  beginning  to  awake  and  conserving, 
restoring  and  creating  beauty  is  becoming 
our  national  purpose;  and.  as  In  the  past. 
when  we  have  adopted  an  Ideal  as  a  national 
purpose,  great  things  have  been  accom- 
plished. Persons  present  here  today  will,  In 
many  Instances,  be  the  instrumentalities  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose  In  Colorado. 

Where  do  we  start?  Well,  why  not  start 
vlth  our  water?  Water  is  basic  to  life;  a  fact 
we  In  the  west  recognize  possibly  more  than 
others.  Yet,  all  of  our  streams  are  polluted 
too,  especially  as  they  traverse  populated 
areas.  The  greater  the  population,  the 
greater  the  pollution.  So  much  so  that  In 
traversing  major  cities,  such  as  Denver  and 
Pueblo,  they  become  the  very  essence  of  ugli- 
ness, stench  and  unpleasantness. 

This  is  all  very  tragic  because  the  river 
and  stream  should  be  the  first  areas  In  which 
nature  may  be  brought  to  the  people.  With 
the  exception  of  the  community  at  the  head- 
waters, everybody  Is  downstream  from  some- 
one else.  Few  of  us  drink  water  that  Is  not 
secondhand  and  many  of  us  drink  water 
that  has  been  used  many  times.  As  water 
Is  polluted,  It  becomes  more  costly  to  purify. 
Also,  it  precludes  the  use  of  the  river,  stream 
and  lake  for  recreational  purposes.  So  that 
In  Denver,  for  example,  the  South  Platte 
River,  a  beautiful  mountain  stream  ap- 
proaching Littleton,  becomes  a  festering 
cesspool  part  and  parcel  of  the  worst  slums 
and  most  degraded  area  of  the  city. 

What  would  It  Uke  to  clean  up  our 
streams?  Not  really  very  much,  but  a  differ- 
ent approach.  We  have  tried  imposing 
criminal  sanctions  but  without  any  great 
success.  There  is  no  stronger  law  on  the 
statute  books  than  that  which  prevents  pol- 
luting the  South  Platte  In  the  vicinity  of 
Denver;  and.  yet,  the  lack  of  results  are 
apparent.  A  part  of  the  problem  Is  the  dlffl- 
culty  In  setting  up  standards.  If  a  certain 
standard  Is  set  up,  It.  In  effect,  becomes  a 
minimum  rather  than  a  maximum.  More- 
over, criminal  proaecutlons  are  long  and 
costly  and  difficult  to  prove.  /  doubt  seri- 
ously if  this  route  will  clean  up  our  streams. 
A  useful  lesson  In  pollution  control  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Ruhr  River  Basin  In  West 
Germany.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  and  highly  Industrial  areas  of  the 
world,  containing  40  per  cent  of  West  Ger- 
many's Industrial  capacity.  Moreover,  It  ha» 
a  most  puny  stream  flow.  As  we  are  used 
to  saying  that  It  takes  66.000  gallons  ot 
water  to  nvake  a  ton  of  steel,  and  as  we  are 
used  to  assuming  that  high  populaUon 
density  and  polluted  waters  go  hand-ln- 
hand,  wo  would  rather  expect  the  Ruhr  to 
be  a  septic,  smelly,  open  sewer.  But.  no!  It 
U  clean  enough  to  be  used  for  recreation  and 
to  provide  drinking  water  with  only  mod- 
erate treatment.  The  interesting  thing  U 
that  It  U  not  a  criminal  offense  to  dump 
effluent  Into  a  stream  but  rather  a  person  u 
merely  charged  for  It. 


A  charge  Is  based  upon  the  biochemical 
oxygen  demand.  The  theory  Is  that  streams 
luve  a  self-purlfylng  process  carried  out  by 
bacteria  that  utilize  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
water.  When  the  pollution  load  Is  too  heavy, 
the  oxygen  in  that  stretch  of  the  stream  Is 
temporarily  depleted  and  the  organic  mat- 
ter putrefies.  Therefore.  It  Lb  only  just  to 
require  those  putting  effluent  in  the  stream 
to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  required 
(or  purification.  It  Is  assumed  to  be  the 
public's  responsibility  to  keep  the  stream 
pure,  and  this  is  a  method  to  place  the  charge 
proportionately  on  those  who  cause  the  pollu- 
tion m  direct  proportion  to  the  pollution 
oast.  /  have  never  heard  of  a  law  with 
greater  equity.  It  plant  "A"  Imposes  twice 
u  much  pollution  load  as  plant  "B,"  {Hant 
"A"  pays  twice  as  much  as  plant  "B."  If 
plant  "C"  Installs  treatment  facilities  that 
reduce  pollution  load  90  per  cent  plant  "C's" 
charges  are  reduced  90  per  cent.  The  sys- 
tem also  optimizes  freedom  and  economic 
efflclency:  each  community  or  company  is  at 
liberty  to  distribute  its  cost,  in  Its  own  way, 
anywhere  along  a  spectrum  that  ranges  from 
no  waste  treatment  and  full  effluent  charges 
to  full  treatment  and  no  charges.  The  ar- 
rangement does  not  prevent  discharge  of 
pollutants  into  streams,  but  It  does  assure 
that  funds  for  collective  abatement  meas- 
ures are  available  and  that  the  costs  are 
borne  by  the  polluters  rather  than  by  other 
communities  and  companies  downstream; 
and,  if  the  effluent  charges  are  set  high 
enough,  they  can  prod  polluters  into  push- 
ing toward  complete  waste  treatment.  One 
Ruhr  steel  mill,  for  example,  has  adopted 
the  use  of  a  recirculating  system  and,  there- 
fore, places  no  effluent  Into  the  stream  and 
consequently,  avoids  the  charge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  measure 
that  should  be  adopted  in  Colorado.  It 
ibould  be  applied  to  individuals,  to  com- 
munities and  to  business.  If  we  do  It.  our 
streams  will  be  clear  within  a  year. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  air.  We  always 
make  a  mistake  In  assxuning  that  the  quan- 
tity of  air  Is  unlimited.  Actually,  that  is 
not  true.  The  air  forms  only  a  thin  envelope 
around  our  earth,  reaching  only  allgbtly 
tilgher  than  the  highest  moimtalns.  It 
stoves  freely  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to 
the  other.    It  knows  no  boundaries. 

No  two  of  us  here  today  have  not  breathed 
the  same  molecules  of  air  many  times.  As 
you  take  a  breath  of  air  now,  chances  are 
you  are  Inhaling  molecules  which  were  also 
Inhaled  by  William  Shakespeare  and  Julius 
Caesar.  Poisoning  of  the  air,  as  much  as 
any  other  single  thing,  will  make  our  planet 
inhospitable,  for  this  Is  the  substance  In 
which  we  miist  live  just  as  a  fish  must  live 
In  water. 

But  this  also  Is  a  matter  very  much  within 
our  controh  Scientific  advancements  have 
already  made  much  air  pollution  unneces- 
•ary.  Many  cities  have  taken  vigorous  ac- 
tion with  great  success.  We  find,  now,  that 
the  major  source  of  air  pollution  Is  the 
motor  vehicle  with  an  increasing  contamina- 
tion from  Jet  aircraft.  Already,  legislation 
In  Colorado  and  other  states  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  problem  of  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  but  no  complete  solution  is  In 
light.  In  the  last  analysis.  It  would  appear 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  up  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  as  the  vehicle 
propellant.  Surely  technology  co^lld  produce 
an  electrical  power  plant  just  as  efflclent. 
'Hiere  is  little  excuse  In  this  day  and  age 
to  bum  trash  in  the  open  and  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  baa  proven  that  It  Is  pretty  well 
possible  to  control  Industrial  air  pollutants. 
Now  In  fact  the  "smoky  city"  has  less  dust 
mi  than  some  of  her  nonlndustrlal  sister 
eltlee. 

Thirdly,  and  most  Important,  we  are  going 
to  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
our  general  philosophy  of  land  use.  This  Is 
probably   going   to   require   a   more   drastic 
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revision  of  otir  tax  structure  than  we  have 
heretofore  contemplated.  If  I  may  quote 
from  Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  former  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago:  "The  real 
property  tax  . . .  reflects  and  promotes  almost 
every  unsound  public  policy  Imaginable. 

"It  encourages  urban  blight,  urban  sprawl 
and  land  speculation.  It  thwarts  urban  re- 
habilitation, construction,  Investment  In 
building  and  improving  homes  for  orderly 
development. 

"The  remedy  Is  absurdly  simple.  It  is  to 
take  the  tax  off  the  Improvements  and  put 
It  on  the  land.  The  owner  would  then  be 
taxed  on  what  the  community  had  done  for 
him  in  raising  the  value  of  his  land.  He 
v)ould  not  be  punished  for  what  he  had  done 
to  build  MP  the  community  by  using  hia 
land." 

Robert  Hutchlns  couldn't  have  been  more 
right.  As  long  as  we  have  a  tax  structure 
that  increases  the  tax  bill  for  the  person  who 
paints  his  house,  or  puts  in  a  new  bathroom, 
we  will  have  a  most  unhealthy  policy  pro- 
moted  by  government.  It  Is  a  fact  of  Ufe 
today  that  the  man  who  lets  his  property  run 
down  will  pay  lower  taxes  than  the  man  who 
keeps  his  up.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  for 
urban  blight.  In  fact  urban  deterioration 
is  subsidized.  This  system  of  putting  the 
tax  burden  on  the  land  itself  would  do  away 
with  land  speculation,  would  encoiu'age  Im- 
provements of  the  best  type  and  could  be  the 
real  beginning  of  the  end  of  many  of  our 
urban  problems.  It  la  a  systena  wliloli  baa 
been  used  for  many  years  in  Denmark  and 
Australia.  It  has  been  put  Into  effect,  in 
part,  in  Pittsbiu-gh,  Peniuylvanla.  It  does 
not  mean  the  collection  of  less  taxes,  but  It 
does  change  the  method  and  the  method  Is 
equally  Important  as  the  amount.  There 
are,  of  course,  problems,  but  with  proper 
constitutional  revision,  the  system  could  be 
Imposed  gradually  by  each  year  placing  a 
Uttle  less  burden  on  the  improvements  and 
a  Uttle  more  on  the  land. 

Along  this  same  Une.  we  might  well  wish 
to  consider  It  possible  to  grant  special  tax 
advantages  for  certain  types  of  landscaping 
and  ojjen  space  development,  particularly  In 
high  density  areas.  Realizing  the  social  con- 
sequences that  Inevitably  come  from  sepa- 
rating large  masses  of  people  from  nature. 
It  seems  to  me  this  could  be  well  justified. 

Next,  I  would  hope  we  could  gain  new  con- 
fidence in  the  accomplishments  made  pos- 
sible through  planning  and  zoning.  My  own 
City  of  Denver,  which  with  all  its  faults  is  still 
probably  the  most  uniformly  attractive  major 
city  in  the  nation,  has  achieved  Its  elements 
of  greatness  through  planning.  The  pubUc 
plazas,  the  Civic  Center,  the  landscaped 
boulevards  and  the  parks  were  not  Improve- 
ments necessitated  by  "natural  commercial 
development":  rather  they  we-.-e  the  mani- 
festations of  the  highest  type  of  leadership 
and  pubUc  resolve;  of  people  wlUing  to  over- 
come all  obstacles,  legal,  poUtlcal  and  finan- 
cial, to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  and 
strangely  these  results  were  from  prior  gen- 
erations whose  means  were  less  than  ours. 
We,  today,  throughout  the  state  must  re- 
capture this  spirit.  There  are  stiU  some  who 
contend  that  a  free  people  do  not  have  the 
basic  legal  authority  or  right  to  regulate  for 
esthetics.  With  that  position,  /  could  not 
disagree  more,  and  I  vrill  quote  from  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  monumental  opinion  In  the  case 
of  Berman  vs.  Parker,  decided  In  1954,  which 
represented  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  "Miserable  and  disreputable 
housing  conditions  may  do  more  than  spreeul 
disease  and  crime  and  ImmoraUty.  They  may 
also  suffocate  the  spirit  by  reducing  people 
who  live  there  to  the  status  of  cattle.  They 
may.  Indeed,  make  Uvlng  an  almost  insuffer- 
able bvirden.  They  may  also  be  an  ugly  sore, 
a  bU^t  on  the  community,  which  robs  It  of 
Its  charm,  which  makes  It  a  place  from  which 
men  t\im.  .  .  .  The  concept  of  public  wel- 
fare i$  broad  and  tncluaive.    The  values  It 


represents  are  spirit tial  as  weU  as  physioal, 
esthetic  as  weU  as  monetary.  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  determine  that 
the  community  should  be  beautiful  as  weU  as 
healthy,  spacious  as  weU  as  clean,  well  bal- 
anced as  weU  as  careful  patrolled." 

If  there  Is  anjrthing  we  need  more  than 
anything  else  today.  It  Is  to  appreciate  the 
full  significance  of  the  philosophy  that  we 
can  affirmatively  plan;  that  we  need  not 
merely  drift  and  deplore.  Planning  Involves 
management  of  streams,  not  alone  for  floods 
but  for  years  of  drouth  as  well;  for  beauty 
and  recreation  as  weU  as  run  off;  it  means 
determination  of  the  shape  and  size  of  metro- 
politan areas.  It  means  encouraging  those 
designs  which  increase  the  permanent  charm 
of  an  area  and  discouraging  those  which  do 
not;  it  means  never  letting  people  become 
separated  from  nature;  It  meaps  a  deliberate 
search  for  beauty. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  final  point  I 
should  Uke  to  make:  Man,  himself,  his 
works  and  his  accomplishments  need  not  be 
the  enemy  of  nature  and  of  beauty.  To  the 
contrary,  man,  himself,  is  a  part  of  nattire 
and  the  only  beholder  of  beauty,  and  he  has 
exactly  the  same  potential  for  making  the 
face  of  the  world  beautiful  as  making  it  ugly, 
and  far  more  reason.  There  is  sometimes  a 
tendency  among  conservationists  to  dream 
about  land  completely  without  man;  but, 
upon  reflection,  this  la  an  absurdity.  We 
teU  the  story  of  the  old  homesteader  who 
moved  out  onto  the  desert;  he  drilled  wells 
and  commenced  Irrigation  and  made  the 
desert  bloom.  A  visiting  clergyman  was  so 
Impressed  upon  looking  over  the  man's  prop- 
erty that  he  said,  "Brother  lent  It  wonderful 
what  God  and  man  working  together  can 
accomplish;"  to  which  the  farmer  replied, 
"I  don't  want  to  seem  ungrateful,  but  you 
should  have  seen  this  place  when  just  the 
Lord,  himself,  had  It." 

I  sometimes  ride  a  bicycle  from  my  home 
In  south  Denver  through  Washington  Park, 
down  through  beautiful  residential  areas, 
into  the  downtown  area,  and  I  sometimes 
think  how  wonderful  It  Is  that  all  this  could 
have  been  accomplished  from  a  bald,  treeless 
plain.  Man  can  and  does  Improve  nature. 
We  are  enjoying  this  magnificent  view  today 
because  of  the  Investments  of  man.  We 
need  not  fear  orderly  population  growth;  we 
should  welcome  It.  There  are  fewer  persons 
living  now  m  most  areas  of  our  state  than 
there  were  four-score  years  ago.  Moreover, 
any  casual  observer,  going  between  Brecken- 
rldge  and  Falrplay,  through  the  old  placer 
workings,  would  realize  that  man  of  yester- 
year was  no  less  greedy  and  no  more  ap- 
preciative of  nature  than  man  today. 

What  we  seek  Is  a  new  man  who  ts  fully 
aware  that  his  only  ultimate  ruynhuman 
wealth  consists  of  the  land  and  the  water 
and  ttie  air.  This  new  man  can  develop  to 
new  cultural  and  spiritual  heights.  And, 
thanks  goodness,  as  In  the  past,  we  wUl  stlU 
be  able  to  say:  "Ttie  Lord  Is  my  shepherd. 
I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  Ue  down 
In  the  green  pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside 
stlU  waters.    He  restoreth  my  soul." 


ANTIWAR  RALLY  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 
OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday in  Central  Park  erf  New  Yortt  City 
a  big  antiwar  rally  is  to  take  place.   Al- 
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ready  the  streete  of  our  largest  city  are 
bearing  the  signs  of  invitation  to  young 
people  to  join  the  rally  and  to  form  a 
massive  march  to  the  United  Nations 
headquarters. 

Personally,  I  believe  this  really  speaks 
for  itself;  it  is  its  own  bad  reflection  and 
it  is  offensive  to  loyal  Americans.  It  is 
not  hiding  behind  a  cloak  of  religion,  or 
anything  else,  but  is  displaying  in  great 
evidence  the  backing  of  the  Communists. 

Certainly,  I  believe  in  freedom  of 
speech,  and  of  assembly,  but  such  a  stag- 
ing as  this  is  completely  alien  to  Ameri- 
canism. In  the  first  place,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
says  that  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee is  organizing  the  rally.  In  fact, 
they  are  chartering  buses  from  various 
areas  and  nmning  special  trains  from 
Chicago.  They  want  all  roads  to  lead 
to  the  Red-led  rally  in  Central  Pai*. 

Already,  this  Vietnam  week  of  April 
8-15  has  become  a  great  propaganda 
weapon  for  the  Communists.  Through 
this  special  protest  week  and  through 
the  rally  they  are  bringing  together  many 
elements  in  a  united  movement.  There 
Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Com- 
munists will  make  every  effort  to  stage 
the  biggest,  most  monstrous  rally  so  that 
it,  too,  will  be  another  weapon  in  their 
propaganda  arsenal. 

To  me  it  is  shameful  and  disgraceful 
to  see  many  of  our  young  people  being 
led  away  by  enticing  propaganda  of  Com- 
mimlst-backed  movements  and  organi- 
zations. Every  day  now  the  list  of 
wounded,  died  of  wounds,  missing,  killed 
in  action,  and  captured  by  the  enemy 
grows  longer.  Just  in  my  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee  we  lose 
as  many  as  three  yoimg  men  a  week  to 
the  gunfire  and  war  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  are  to  win  in  Vietnam  we  must 
win  elsewhere,  too.  We  must  win  at 
home  and  we  must  win  the  respect  of 
other  countries.  But  who  will  believe  us, 
who  will  respect  us  when  rallies  are  held 
such  as  the  one  planned  for  April  15? 

The  results  could  be  a  major  propa- 
ganda victory  for  commimlsm  around 
the  world.  It  would  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Communists  everywhere.  It 
would  give  Communist  propaganda  mia- 
chinery  a  field  day  around  the  world.  It 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  convince  our  allies  of 
the  correctness  of  our  stand  in  Vietnam. 

The  Reds  have  already  mdlcated  that 
such  rallies  are  bolstering  North  Viet- 
nam's determination  to  extend  the  war. 
By  presenting  these  Red-led  rallies  aa 
spontaneous  outpourings  of  majority 
U.S.  sentiment,  instead  of  carefully  or- 
ganized demonstrations,  they  have  given 
Hanoi  new  hope  of  victory — if  not  on  the 
battlefield,  then  here  at  home  in  creating 
chaos  and  "get  out  now"  sentiment. 


TO  PROVIDE  ALTERATION,  RECON- 
STRUCTION, OR  RELOCATION  BY 
TVA  OP  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY  AND 

,.    RAILROAD  BRIDQES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcou)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  amend  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority  Bridge  Act  to 
provide  for  the  alteration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  relocation  by  the  TVA  of  certain 
highway  and  railroad  bridges. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  give 
the  TVA  authority  to  use  appropriated 
funds  to  alter  bridges  which  have  be- 
come obstructions  to  navigation  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries. 

I  feel  the  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
long  overdue.  A  substantial  portion  of 
the  industrial  capacity  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area  is  dependent  upon  develop- 
ment of  this  vital  waterway,  and  there 
are  several  areas  where  bridge  altera- 
tions are  imperative  to  permit  maximum 
usage. 

Especially  Important  is  the  Tennessee 
State  Highway  58  bridge  over  the  Hi- 
wassee  River,  near  Charleston  and  Cal- 
hoim,  Tenn.  When  this  bridge  was  origi- 
nally constructed,  the  volume  of  water 
traffic  was  minimal.  Now,  however,  the 
Hlwassee  services  a  tremendous  indus- 
trial complex.  Including  a  giant  Bo- 
waters  papermill  and  an  Olin  Mathieson 
plant.  The  TVA  has  deepened  the  pres- 
ent channel  to  accommodate  present  and 
potential  traffic,  but  the  full  benefits  of 
this  Important  waterway  cannot  be  fully 
realized  until  the  bottlenecks  have  been 
removed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
take  immediate  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

WRITER  RAPS  YOUNG 
"PROTESTORS" 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
29  issue  of  the  Miami  Herald  carried  a 
most  effective  rebuttal  to  the  constant 
complaints  and  protest  movements  of  our 
growing  lunatic  fringe  of  professional 
rebels  and  malcontents.  The  article, 
written  by  Edwin  A.  Lahey,  chief  corre- 
spondent for  BInlght  Newspapers,  puts 
things  in  their  proper  perspective  and 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues.    I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in 
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Thistt  Tkabs  Aoo  Tbzt  Might  Havx  Been 

Rakimo  Lxavxs 

(By  Kdwln  A.  Lahey) 

WAsanrcTON. — Maybe  a  scrupulous  older 
person  should  feel  a  seiue  of  guilt  when 
young  people  explode  with  hostility  toward 
the  world  we've  made  for  them. 

Elxcujse  me  If  I  say  "nuts."  This  world  is 
a  lot  better  than  the  one  we  found.  These 
tiresome  young  creeps  mugging  for  the  TV 
cameras  with  their  protests  are  asking  for 
egg  In  their  beer. 

This  goes  for  the  middle-class  boy  tipping 
over  a  pie  wagon  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  for 
the  Howard  University  students  driving  the 
director  of  Belecttve  Service  off  a  platform 


where  he  had  been  Invited  to  speak,  for  th* 
gummy  and  unwashed  broads  whose  protest 
against  conformity  has  a  more  slavish  devo- 
tion to  conformity  than  you  find  In  a  coun- 
try club. 

Does  any  youngster  want  to  argue  whether 
he  lives  In  a  better  world  than  his  parents 
or  grandparents  grew  up  In? 

A  generation  or  two  ago,  many  of  the 
young  people  fighting  police  today  wo\il<l 
not  have  survived.  They  would  have  died 
of  diseases  you  never  hear  of,  such  as  scarlet 
fever  or  diphtheria. 

It  Is  22  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  We  do  have  peacetime  conscription.  We 
do  have  a  Vietnam.  But  the  D.S.  Is  still 
breathing.  It  Is  still  an  even  money  bet 
that  we  can  avoid  the  big  nuclear  war. 

In  1939,  which  was  22  years  after  World 
War  I,  the  League  of  Nations  was  dead. 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  war  lords 
were  riding  the  Fascist  wave  of  the  future, 
and  the  parents  of  today's  young  people 
were  being  sucked  Into  the.  vortex  of  war. 

Students  In  campus  demonstrations  today 
might  not  have  been  able  to  get  close  to  a 
college  campus  In  their  father's  or  grand- 
father's day.  It  was  common  In  working 
class  families  for  boys  to  go  to  work  right 
out  of  eighth  grade. 

Today  If  a  boy  is  college  material,  what- 
ever his  background,  he  can  get  a  college 
education. 

Millions  of  middle-aged  people  remember 
the  great  depression  of  the  early  19308.  Men 
trained  for  engineering  and  other  profes- 
sions wound  up  raking  leaves  for  the  WPA 
or  working  In  filling  stations.  Today  the 
agents  of  the  great  corporations  comb  the 
college  campuses,  looking  for  people  to  ac- 
cept fabulous  job  offers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  editor  of  a  big  news- 
paper asked  me  where  he  could  find  some 
young  men  who  wanted  to  be  sports  wrltert. 
I  thought  he  was  pulling  my  leg,  but  he  was 
serious. 

A  young  Negro  stUl  has  a  legitimate  beef 
today  about  job  discrimination  and  other 
Injustices.  But  we  have  taken  tremendoua 
strides  In  Interracial  justice  In  this  genera- 
tion. And  It  Is  unforgivable  that  a  Negro 
would  be  afraid  to  concede  this,  lest  he  be 
called  an  "Uncle  Tom." 

It  Is  of  little  comfort  to  recall  that  the 
young  people  engaged  In  protest,  with  foul 
language  and  rowdy  conduct,  are  In  the 
minority.  Guiunen  on  the  heist  also  are  a 
small  minority. 

The  most  terrifying  thing  about  young- 
sters Is  that  they  are  people.  Each  of  tbem 
Is  endowed  with  a  vote,  now  or  pretty  soon. 
There  are  about  19  million  In  the  age  group 
from  12  to  16,  another  17  million  who  range 
from  17  to  21.  and  sUU  another  14  million  In 
the  22  to  26  bracket. 

All  I  can  say  la  Ood  help  us,  and  please 
find  me  a  slow  freighter  to  the  Caribbean. 
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THE  "SAVANNAH"  TO  THE  PAR  EAST 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  rescuing  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  from  the  premature  retire- 
ment that  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Johnson  administration. 

The  ship  will  be  laid  up  for  good  In 
August  according  to  plans  of  the  admin- 
istration.   The  wisdom  of  L3.J.'8  de- 


cision is  highly  questionable,  and  this  is  a 
point  of  wide  bipartisan  agreement 
among  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  NB  Savannah  represents  a  pio- 
neering experiment  by  the  UJ5.  Oovem- 
ment  and  by  merchant  shipping  industry 
and  labor.  It  is  perhaps  the  one  bright 
spot  In  the  overall  dismal  picture  of 
U.S.  merchant  shipping  strength. 

Adaptation  of  nuclear  energy  to  mer- 
chant shipping  is  today  an  American 
success  story  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Savannah.  The  ship  has  visited  some 
40  ports  and  traveled  130,000  miles  in 
showing  that  a  nuclear-powered  cargo 
ship  can  operate  over  long  distances  and 
long  periods  of  time  successfully. 

It  is  a  tragic  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States  that  our  Government  pro- 
poses to  cut  short  the  life  of  this  dramatic 
evidence  of  American  peacefxil  use  of 
nuclear  energy. 

The  decision  has  been  made  even  be- 
fore the  Savannah  has  visited  many  im- 
portant areas  of  the  world.  The  ship  has 
never  been  to  the  Far  East,  for  example. 

SKMS  RKK  I 

Plans  should  be  devised  now  for  send- 
in  the  NS  Savannah  on  a  good-will  jour- 
ney to  the  Far  East,  starting  with  Japan 
and  moving  southward  to  Australia 
visiting  as  many  ports  as  is  appropriate. 

The  ship  should  carry  cargoes  of 
good  will  and  messages  of  peace.  For 
example,  it  might  carry  books  to  help 
stock  the  libraries  of  Asian  nations.  It 
might  carry  emergency  food  commodities 
to  be  set  aside  for  use  at  times  of  disas- 
ter such  as  earthquakes,  fire,  or  famine. 

It  might  also  carry  messages  of  friend- 
ship from  American  schoolchildren  to 
their  counterparts  in  Asian  countries. 

There  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  con- 
structive use  of  a  voyage  of  this  kind 
using  the  resources  we  have.  The  Voice 
of  America  and  other  sections  of  the 
US.  Information  Agency  should  be  of 
extensive  help  in  making  the  ship's  Jour- 
ney known  to  the  whole  world. 
MAamm  iMNOvATioit  i 

The  NS  Savannah  is  the  world's  first 
and  only  nuclear-powered  cargo  ship.  It 
was  plarmed  in  the  late  1950's  as  part  of 
President  Eisenhower's  "Atoms  for 
peace"  project.  It  was  commissioned  In 
1962  and  has  been  in  operation  since 
1963. 

In  a  day  when  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
Is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  modem 
ships  we  should  not  be  retiring  the  only 
nuclear-powered  cargo  ship  we  have  but 
should  instead  be  drawing  up  plans  for 
more. 

The  President  gives  economy  as  his 
reason  for  laying  up  the  Savannah. 

But  in  the  words  of  Senator  Magnu- 
soN.  speaking  in  the  other  body  on  Feb- 
ruary 6: 

The  budget  proposal  to  retire  the  Savan- 
^uh  from  service  In  our  already  over-extended 
and  Inadequate  fleet  Is  an  Indication  that 
the  United  States  has  burled  Its  head  In 
the  sand  so  far  as  realizing  the  Importance 
of  the  peaceful  development  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy and  Its  specific  application  to  the  mari- 
time field. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  cost  of 
laying  up  the  ship  as  a  total  deactiva- 


tion would  be  about  $9  million,  or  about 
three  times  the  cost  of  operating  the 
ship  for  1  year. 

Any  net  savings  realized  In  the  laying 
up  of  the  ship  would  be  a  hollow  savings 
indeed.  It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  false  economy  ever  known 
in  the  U.S.  Government. 

While  the  administration  proposes  to 
abort  Uiis  dramatic  venture  into  marl- 
time  innovation,  other  nations  are  begin- 
ning now  to  experiment  themselves  in 
the  same  endeavor. 

Communist  China,  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Russia  are  all  building  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ships,  and  chances 
are  very  good  that  in  a  few  years  there 
will  be  several  such  shli>s  on  the  world's 
sealanes. 

We  are  in  real  danger  of  putting  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  a  baseball  team 
which  leads  the  league  on  Memorial  Day 
but  then  puts  down  all  its  equipment 
and  quits  for  the  season,  leaving  the 
competition  to  the  rest  of  the  league, 
in  order  to  save  the  costs  of  a  few  more 
baseballs. 

We  have  the  capacity  and  the  experi- 
ence to  build  nuclear  cargo  ships.  We 
have  the  know-how  and  the  eagerness 
to  operate  them.  We  understand  the 
need  to  revitalize  our  merchant  fleet 
through  iruiovation. 

We  should  be  under  no  illusion  that 
nuclear  energy  by  Itself  will  solve  our 
serious  merchant  fleet  problems.  But  we 
should  also  know  that  part  of  any  over- 
all answer  must  be  nuclear  power. 

We  need  to  build  more  nuclear  cargo 
ships  and  get  them  into  business.  The 
costs  will  be  repaid  over  and  over  again. 
The  Savannah  is  an  experiment  which 
wil  prove  to  be  priceless  if  we  only  use 
it  as  it  was  Intended.  To  lay  up  the  ship 
now  would  be  a  mistake  of  the  greatest 
magnitude. 

Let  us  send  the  Savannah  to  the  Far 
East  as  a  means  of  showing  the  world, 
and  indeed,  showing  our  own  people, 
what  we  have  done  with  nuclear  power 
in  the  peaceful  effort  of  merchant  ship- 
ping.   

ENACTMENT  OF  ANTIRIOT  BILL 
ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Crahzr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
it  is  only  April,  it  would  appear  that  a 
long,  hot,  riot-scarred  summer  is  being 
forecast  for  many  of  the  major  cities  of 
America.  The  outbreak  of  riots  in  the 
Plsk  area  of  Nashville,  Term.,  is  the  most 
accurate  barometer  to  date  and  it  ap- 
pears that,  as  in  past  summers,  Stokely 
Carmlchael  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
agitators. 

That  the  Nashville  riots  follow  the 
typical  pattern  of  outside  Instigators 
coming  into  the  city  to  inflame  the  peo- 
ple to  riot  is  best  evidenced  by  the  state- 
ments of  Nashville  city  officials,  educa- 
tors, and  responsible  civil  rights  leaders 


who  have  charged  that  Carmlchael  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  triggered  the  rioting. 
As  recently  as  April  5,  Carmlchael,  who. 
Incidentally,  is  the  leader  of  the  so-called 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, told  a  group  of  students  at  Miles 
College  in  Alabama  that  Negroes  are 
not  bound  to  obey  laws  legislated  by 
white  people. 

To  hell  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States — 

He  shouted — 

If  a  white  man  tries  to  walk  over  you.  kill 
him.    Bum,  baby.  bum. 

"Bum,  baby,  bum."  These  are  the 
words  which  have  been  associated  with 
the  riots  that  ravaged  parts  of  the  cities 
of  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Balti- 
more, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Jacksonville  last  year.  And  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael has  been  the  man  most  often 
associated  with  these  riots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  is  by  way  of 
saying  that  unless  this  Congress  enacts 
effective  laws  to  deal  with  professional 
agitators  such  as  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
this  Nation  will  witness  more  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  destruction  of  property  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Last  year,  this  body  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  389  to  25  my 
amendment  to  the  1966  clvU  rights  bill 
which  would  have  made  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  travel  in  interstate  commerce 
or  use  interstate  facilities  with  the  in- 
tent of  inclthig  a  riot  or  any  other  form 
of  riot  or  disobedience.  The  civil  rights 
biU  died  in  the  Senate  and  the  Cramer 
antirlot  amendment  died  with  it  Sub- 
sequently, I  introduced  a  separate  anti- 
riot  bill  which  was  in  substance  identical 
to  the  antirlot  amendment  to  the  1966 
^vU  rights  blU  which  passed  this  body 
Upon  introducing  that  measure  in  the 
last  Congress,  I  called  upon  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Ebcanttei,  Cellbh,  to  hold 
immediate  hearings  on  this  measure 
Although  he  refused  to  do  so,  he  did 
give  me  his  personal  assurance  that  con- 
sideration of  antirlot  legislation  would 
be  among  the  first  orders  of  Judiciary 
Committee  business  hi  the  90th  Congress 
pe  90th  Congress  has  been  in  session 
3  months  and  to  date,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  retatroduced  my  antirlot  bill  and 
have  been  Joined  by  40  of  my  coUeagues 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  refused  to  honor  his 
pledge  to  me,  and  hi  a  broader  sense  to 
an  anxious  and  fearful  Nation  which  is 
today  livhig  under  the  threat  of  further 
racial  outbreaks  this  summer. 

I  urge  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Cbller]  to  seriously  reconsider  and 
reevaluate  whatever  reasons  he  may  har- 
bor for  refusing  to  schedule  hearings  on 
antirlot  legislation. 

I  have  never  suggested  that  a  Federal 
antirlot  law  is  the  total  answer  to  the 
riots  that  threaten  to  scorch  the  cities 
of  America  this  summer.  I  do  believe 
however,  that  Ptederal  antWot  legislation 
patterned  after  my  antirlot  biU  would 
get  at  the  instigators  of  these  riots  who 
travel  from  one  city  to  another  preach- 
hig  anarchy  and  hate  with  the  Intent  of 
inciting  tdheir  listeners  and  followers  to 
civil  disturbance  and  in  fact  succeed. 
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I  would  hope  that  this  Nation  is  too 
civilized  to  allow  purveyors  of  hate,  dis- 
trust, and  violence  to  roam  its  highways 
and  byways  without  taking  affirmative 
and  meaningful  steps  to  stop  them. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  best 
evldeiu:ed  by  the  fact  that  people  like 
Stokely  Carmlchael  are  not  in  Jail. 
Clearly,  were  local  ordinances  sufficient 
to  cope  with  these  situations,  Carmlchael 
and  others  of  his  ilk  would  be  behind 
bars.  But,  as  we  know,  local  authorities 
cannot  cross  State  lines  to  apprehend  in- 
stigators not  captured  at  the  scene  of  the 
riot.  And  this,  I  submit,  is  the  tactic 
used  by  Carmlchael  and  others.  To  avoid 
local  arrest  they  can  inflame  the  people 
to  violence  and  then  leave  the  city  before 
the  riot  begins.  This  contention  is  sup- 
ported by  individuals  who  are  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  know.  Mr.  Avon  Wil- 
liams, a  civil  rights  leader  suid  lawyer 
in  the  city  of  Nashville  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

stokely  Carmlchael  didn't  have  to  be  pres- 
ent In  this  town  when  this  started.  His  bully 
boys  were  here  and  they  knew  what  be 
wanted. 

A  similar  position  was  taicen  by  Dr. 
James  S.  Lawson,  acting  president  of 
Plsk  University,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Davis, 
president  of  Tennessee  State  University. 

My  bill  would  accomplish  what  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  local  or- 
dinances cannot.  My  bill  would  aUow 
the  FBI  to  apprehend  the  Carmichaels 
who  leave  the  city  before  the  riot  they 
incited  takes  place  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  traveled  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  used  a  facility  of  interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  of  inciting  the 
riot.  There  Is  no  requirement  in  my  bill 
that  the  wrongdoer  be  present  when  the 
riot  occurs  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  intended  to  incite  the  riot  and 
in  fact  did  so.  My  bill  would,  if  enacted 
into  law,  put  Carmlchael  and  other  pro- 
fessional agitators  such  as  George  Lin- 
coln Rockwell  of  the  American  Nazi  Par- 
ty, and  Ku  Klux  Klan  members  who  in- 
stigate violent  civil  distxirbances  in  Jail 
where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  central  thesis  of  our 
form  of  government  is  that  freemen  can 
solve  the  problems  of  a  changing  society 
under  process  of  law  and  without  resort 
to  anarchy.  Hopefully,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  will 
schedule  immediate  hearings  on  my  bill 
as  he  promised  and  allow  the  Congress  to 
act  its  will  on  this  pressing  matter  of 
grave  national  concern  so  that  laws  can 
be  enacted  to  prevent  the  type  of  activity 
that,  if  not  stopped  now,  could  lead  to 
anarchy. 

For  the  Information  of  the  House,  I 
am  herewith  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
number   of   recent    newspaper    articles 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  all: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal ] 
Racial  Powdxb  Kbo — Neoio-Whit«  Hostiutt 

Mounting  in  Cixvelans  as  Crrr's  Ettobts 

FaiXi — Akmzd     YoirrH     Oamss     ORowDro; 

Matob  Bt.AicED  BT  BuatNMa,  Ebtabushxd 

Nmso   liBAsnts — CORE,    RxDs,   Klan   Etc 

Crrr 
(By  Monroe  W.  Karmln  and  David  Vienna) 

Clcvkland. — To  Ahmed,  the  bl^  prlect 
of  Negro  mlUtancy  here,  the  white  man  Is  a 
"beast"  to  be  orercoma.    H«  pradlcta  Msy  9 


will  be  the  "terrible  day"  that  the  anger  of 
this  city's  black  ghetto  erupts  Into  violence — 
partly  because,  by  his  calculations,  that  will 
be  the  day  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
darkens  the  sky. 

Because  of  his  devotion  to  astrology, 
Ahmed  Is  dismissed  by  many  white  Cleve- 
landers  who  doubt  that  astrology  has  any 
value.  Besides,  Ahmed,  whoee  real  name  Is 
Fred  Evans,  was  arrested  last  week  on 
charges  of  assaiiltlng  a  police  officer;  he  has 
been  released  on  $5,000  bond. 

Nevertheless,  Ahmed's  warnings  that  "blood 
must  flow"  and  "some  must  die"  are  gospel  to 
a  small  but  growing  number  of  followers, 
who  gather  every  other  Thursday  night  to 
hear  him  or  other  Negro  radicals  conduct 
what  they  call  "dialogues  In  black."  And 
though  these  sessions  may  be  a  muddle  of 
mysticism  and  menace,  they  are  all  too  symp- 
tomatic of  the  tensions  that  make  this  city 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  racial  trouble 
spots.  Even  to  some  city  officials,  Cleveland's 
inability  to  make  a  significant  start  toward 
coping  with  racial  discontent  seems  to  fore- 
shadow a  sequel,  when  the  weather  warms,  to 
last  summer's  flve-day  riot  In  the  "tough 
Hough"  slum  that  left  four  dead. 

rXABS  IN  WASHINGTON 

That  also  Is  the  feeling  of  those  In  Wash- 
ington who  keep  watch  on  racial  develop- 
ments. John  A.  Hannah,  chairman  of  the 
VS.  ClvU  Rights  Commission,  which  held 
hearings  here  last  year,  says  "the  accounting 
of  (Cleveland's)  accomplishments  Is  very 
short,  and  the  agenda  of  Its  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  very  long."  Another  civil  rights  spe- 
cialist asserts  that  "what  makes  Cleveland 
different  from  other  cities"  In  Its  potentiality 
for  a  racial  explosion  "la  Its  complete  lack 
of  effective  leadership"  on  the  part  of  City 
Hall,  the  business  community  and  the  re- 
six>nslble  Negro  organizations. 

This  leadership  vacuimi  and  Its  effects  are 
appaxent  to  anyone  who  peers  behind  the 
"ixMltlve  Image"  that  Cleveland  officialdom 
seeks  to  project.  Outside  organizations  rang- 
ing from  natlotuJ  civil  rights  groups  to 
white-supremacy  groups,  are  marking  Cleve- 
land as  an  arena  for  action  this  spring. 
Within  the  city,  for  every  antl-whlte  Negro 
group  there  Is  an  equally  hate-fllled  anti- 
Negro  white  group. 

For  Instance,  whUe  Ahmed  rants,  "Adolph 
Hitler"  roams.  He  Is  the  bearded,  long- 
haired white  youth  who  commands  the 
Deuces,  a  local  motorcycle  club  that  Is  pat- 
terned on  California's  HeU's  Angels  and  vows 
allegiance  to  George  Lmcoln  RockweU's 
American  Nazi  Party.  During  last  sximmer't 
Hough  riot  the  Deuces,  decked  out  In  Levis, 
anlmal-skln  vests  and  chromed  Nazi  helmets, 
roared  through  the  ghetto  flailing  with 
chains  at  Negroes.  "This  is  probably  the 
group  around  which  other  white  gangs  will 
raUy  should  an  outbreak  occur,"  declares  a 
social  worker. 

Both  Ahmed  and  Adolph,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  charge  their  activities  with  dan- 
ger, are  known  to  the  poUce  and  presumably 
to  the  man  who  sits  atop  the  Cleveland 
powder  keg — Mayor  Ralph  Locher.  Yet  con- 
versation with  dty  officials  turns  up  little 
hope  of  preventing  new  racial  violence. 
Rather,  discussion  centers  on  when,  where 
and  how  It  will  occur. 

Mayor  Locher,  a  Democrat,  up  for  reelec- 
tion next  fall,  tries  hard  to  accentuate  the 
positive.  "We're  progressing  nicely  on  many 
fronts,"  he  says.  But  his  optimism  evapo- 
rates when  he  Is  questioned  about  the  poe- 
sibUlty  of  riots  this  summer.  "N^  mayor  can 
guarantee  peace,"  he  replies.      V 

Others  In  the  Locher  admlnlstrMlon  and 
private-welfare  agency  offlclais  come  dose  to 
predicting  conflict.  Mrs.  Lolette  Hansecd.  a 
director  of  the  Welfare  Federation,  an  orga- 
nization coordinating  the  activities  o>f  the 
city's  social  service  agencies,  has  been  re- 
ceiving Increasing  reporta  of  black  and  white 


gangs  not  only  organizing  but  arming,  "if 
the  Negroes  don't  stir  up  trouble,  then  some 
whites  may  be  trigger-happy."  she  says  for- 
lornly. 

AN  BOS  TO  WASHINCnON 

Most  pessimistic  of  all  Is  the  director  of 
Mr.  Locher's  human  relations  board,  Bertram 
Gardner.  He  fears  an  outbreak  this  summer 
larger  than  last  summer's.  "I  suspect  that 
It  wont  be  confined  to  the  Negro  oommu> 
nlty."  he  says.  "I'm  afraid  it  wlU  extend  to 
the  white  commimltles  and  downtown — not 
a  massive  movement  but  guerrilla  warfare." 

White  neighborhoods  next  to  Negro  ghet- 
tos share  these  fears.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  already  has  received  an 
appeal  for  help  from  a  social  worker  in  Mur- 
ray Hill,  known  as  "Uttle  Italy."  which  has 
been  selected  by  some  Negroes  as  a  target 
for  demonstrations  this  summer.  If  this 
happens,  warns  the  social  worker,  "violence 
could  erupt."  He  adds  plaintively:  "Our  ex- 
perience with  local  law-enforcing  agencies 
has  not  been  as  comforting  as  we  would 
like." 

Underlying  such  pessimism  Is  the  feeling 
that  much  of  Cleveland's  attempt  to  deal 
with  Its  racial  problems  has  failed,  and  that 
those  groups  that  might  be  expected  to  Join 
In  a  leadership  effort  are  alienated  from  one 
another. 

City  Hall  and  the  Federal  Government  an 
at  odds. 

During  the  past  15  years  or  so.  the  city, 
eighth  largest  in  the  U.S.  with  a  1960  popu- 
lation of  876.060.  has  drawn  up  plans  for 
a  dozen  urban  renewal  projects;  it  now  sur- 
passes all  other  metropolises  in  acreagt 
tabbed  for  renewal.  Tet  Cleveland  has  been 
able  to  close  the  books  on  only  one  project, 
a  pace  so  slow  that  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  Weaver  has  begun  cut- 
ting off  the  city's  urban-renewal  money.  Hli 
reason:  The  "long  history  of  negotiations 
with,  and  broken  promises  from,  the  local 
government."  Mayor  Locher  accuses  Mr. 
Weaver  of  unfairness. 

City  Hall  and  the  Cleveland  bxisiness  com- 
munity are  at  odds. 

The  Inner  City  Action  Committee,  led  by 
Chairman  Ralph  Besse  of  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co..  was  created  after  the  1966 
Hough  rlote,  to  help  the  city  cope  with  Iti 
racial  problems.  But  after  six  months  It 
severed  relations  with  the  noayor  because 
"the  city  administration  will  not  accept 
meaningful  assistance  and  coordination." 
Mr.  Locher  accuses  the  businessmen  of 
"playing  politics  with  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Cleveland." 

City  Hall  and  the  responsible  Negro  leader- 
ship are  at  odds. 

"Frequently  when  It's  most  needed,  the 
Negro  leadership  Just  Isn't  there."  the  mayor 
charges.  Leo  Jackson,  a  Negro  city  council- 
man, replies  with  equal  Intensity:  "Locher"! 
a  decent,  honest,  sincere  gentleman,  but  yotj 
can't  be  a  gentleman  and  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  this  town.  Tou've  got  to  a  hard- 
flsted.  practical  guy  who'U  take  risks." 

Established  Negro  leadership  and  the  Ne- 
gro community  are  at  odds. 

A  training  program  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  Urban  League  has 
flopped  badly  In  Its  aim  of  getting  Negroes 
Into  building  trade  Jobs.  Emeet  O.  Cooper, 
the  Urban  League  director,  says:  "We  were 
In  the  position  of  preparing  people  to  be  put 
on  shelves."  With  this  failure,  the  NAACP 
and  Urban  League  dropped  another  notch  In 
the  esteem  of  Cleveland's  Negroes.  According 
to  one  clvU  rights  specialist,  "The  NAACP 
couldn't  mobilize  a  picket  line  of  10  people 
now." 

The  Negro  community  and  the  police  are 
at  odds. 

Harlell  Jones,  a  slender  Negro  identified 
by  a  grand  Jury  as  a  leading  figure  in  last 
summer's  riots,  but  never  Indicted,  and  «ho 


now  works  as  a  building  maintenance  man 
in  Hough,  assesses  the  current  mood  of  the 
ghetto  as  worse  than  a  year  ago.  The  rea- 
son? "Police  brutality,"  he  says.  PoUce 
Chief  Richard  Wagner  replies:  "We  have  no 
critics  west  of  the  Cuyahoga;  we  cannot 
appease  those  east  of  the  Cuyahoga."  Most 
whites  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of 
Cleveland:  most  Negroes  live  on  the  east  side. 

MOVBICENT   IN    THE    8CBOOL8 

Still.  Mr.  Wagner  has  established  a  new 
conmiimlty  relations  vmit  in  the  department 
and  has  opened  eight  new  police  athletic  cen- 
ters for  slum  youths.  Also,  there  has  been 
some  movement  In  education.  A  new  school 
board  has  Initiated  the  construction  of  some 
new  schools,  the  opening  of  more  kindergar- 
tens, libraries  and  vocational  classrooms,  and 
the  creation  of  a  supplementary  education 
center  to  draw  white  and  Negro  pupils  for 
specialized  Instruction. 

"The  only  bright  spot  I  can  think  of  Is 
our  schools,"  says  Alan  Kandel  of  the  Jewish 
Commimlty  Federation. 

There  are  other  activists  at  work,  but  with- 
out much  visible  result.  The  Biislnessmen's 
Interracial  Committee  on  Community  Affairs 
Is  conscientious  but,  says  Mr.  Cooper,  a  mem- 
ber, "they're  Involved  mostly  In  long-range 
planning,  not  immediate  action."  Two  wood- 
products  trade  associations  have  announced 
plans  to  rehabilitate  a  section  of  Hough,  but 
the  project  Is  said  to  be  stymied  by  slum 
landlords  who  have  Jacked  up  prices.  Other 
public  and  private  rehabilitation  projects 
amount  to  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 

Mayor  Locher.  for  his  part,  has  some  plans 
he  expects  to  reveal  as  election  time  ap- 
proaches. He  already  has  repaved  some  slum 
itreets,  Installed  new  street  lights,  and 
hauled  off  the  streets  hundreds  of  Junked 
cars.  Soon  he  hopes  to  start  a  cltywlde  rat 
control  program,  collect  ghetto  tiash  weekly 
Instead  of  monthly,  let  some  contracts  for 
play  areas  and  "vest-pocket"  parks,  and 
augment  the  city's  supply  of  housing  In- 
spectors, policemen  and  medical  personnel. 

MONXT    PBOBLXMS 

But  all  this  costs  money,  and  the  mayor  Is 
having  his  troubles  on  that  score.  Voters 
defeated  a  city  Income  tax  In  1965.  Last 
year  the  city  council  enacted  a  tax  to  be 
effective  this  past  Jan.  1.  but  disgruntled 
citizens  have  forced  the  levy  to  another 
ballot  box  test,  to  be  held  in  May  or  June. 
"If  the  tax  Is  defeated."  saya  Mr.  Locher, 
"then  there  will  have  to  be  a  severe  cutback," 
In  his  plans. 

Anyway,  the  mayor  Is  willing  to  move  only 
so  far.  To  him  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  easing  racial  tension  In  Cleveland 
advanced  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  are 
"poppycock."  and  he  is  steadfastly  loyal  to 
Wi  city  offlclais.  The  Inner  City  Action 
Committee,  in  offering  to  supply  the  city 
with  dollar-a-year  men  to  unsnarl  the  urban 
renewal  tangle,  insisted  on  the  removal  of 
the  city's  urban  renewal  chief.  The  mayor 
refused. 

Mr.  Locher  Is  looking  to  Washington  for 
»ome  new  help.  The  White  House  is  expected 
to  announce  soon  a  crash  program  to  provide 
Jobs  for  unemployed  Negroes  In  19  clOes,  and 
Uie  mayor  believes  Cleveland  will  be  one. 
But  Mr.  Kandel  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Iteration,  who  has  been  In  on  some  of  the 
local  planning,  is  not  enthusiastic.  "It's  too 
late,"  he  says.  "They're  Ulklng  about  plac- 
ing 2.000  people  by  June,  and  that's  only 
three  months  away." 

Less  than  two  months  away  Is  the  "dooms- 
Oay"  pinpointed  by  Ahmed.  He  Is  quite  oor- 
™ct  In  predicting  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
May  9,  but  authorities  say  the  eclipse  will 
oe  partial  and  won't  turn  the  Cleveland  sky 
~*f *  And  Ahmed's  forecast  of  revolt  may  be 
'^dly  exaggerated.  But  other  events  sched- 
Wed  far  Cleveland  soon  are  likely  to  arouse 
racial  tempers. 


KNTKX    MAXTIN    LTTrHEH    KINO 

The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  will  visit 
Cleveland  soon  to  help  prepare  for  simulta- 
neous demonstrations  this  summer  here  and 
In  other  cities.  The  militant  Congress  of  Ra- 
cial Equality,  (CORE)  has  narrowed  Its 
search  for  a  summer  "demonstration  dty"  to 
Cleveland,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Newark,  N.J. 
A  spokesman  here  says  It  Is  "qxiite  possible" 
that  Cleveland  will  be  the  final  choice. 

"If  CORE  makes  Cleveland  its  target  city," 
says  J.  B.  Stoner,  vice  chairman  of  the  white- 
supremacist  National  States  Rights  Party, 
"we'll  come  to  Cleveland  to  stage  peaceful 
counter-demonstrations."  Last  summer, 
after  a  States  Rights  Party  rally  in  Baltimore, 
the  1968  CORE  demonstration  city,  whites 
and  Negroes  tangled  in  the  streets. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is  preparing  for  an  or- 
ganizational meeting  In  this  city  in  a  few 
weeks.  There  are  reports  that  the  American 
Nazi  Party  intends  activity  here  this  spring. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  political  spectrum, 
some  authorities  expect  Communist  opera- 
tives to  be  active  here  this  year;  the  grand 
Jiiry  investigating  last  summer's  Hough  rlote 
found  evidence  of  Communist  Party  partic- 
ipation. 

Local  organization  Is  proceeding  on  both 
sides  of  the  color  line.  The  United  Black 
Brotherhood  (UBB),  formed  last  fall  and  re- 
garded by  Police  Chief  Wagner  as  "mUltantly 
racial,"  Is  actively  Involved  In  the  "dialogues 
In  black"  that  present  Ahmed  and  others  to 
the  Negro  community.  The  supposed  aim  of 
the  "dialogues"  is  to  steer  militants  away 
from  violence  and  toward  peaceful  protest. 

But  police  say  the  effect  is  to  unite  Negroes 
under  the  UBB  banner. 

Lewis  Robinson,  Identified  by  a  grand  Jury 
as  a  leader  In  last  summer's  riots  but  never 
Indicted,  and  now  a  participant  In  the  "dia- 
logues," says  of  them:  "We've  had  factional- 
ism. Now  we  want  to  pull  all  these  things  to- 
gether." He  views  rioting  as  "productive  and 
g^xxl,  a  warning  that  drastic  measures  must 
betaken." 

Harlell  Jones  also  believes  Negroes  should 
crowd  into  a  single  group  for  "political"  pur- 
poses. He  plans  to  strike  out  on  his  own  this 
month  to  organize  such  a  group. 

WHITE   ORGANIZINO 

An  organizing  drive  among  whites  is  being 
planned  by  Robert  Annable,  chairman  of  the 
Cleveland- based  National  Chrtstlan  Conserv- 
ative Society  and  also  head  of  the  North 
American  Alliance  of  White  People.  Mr. 
Annable,  who  believes  that  Negroes  are  "cul- 
turally and  Intellectually  Inferior."  will  b^ln 
holding  rallies  In  May.  William  Murphree. 
vice  president  of  the  White  Citizens  Council 
of  Ohio,  subscribes  to  many  of  Mr.  Annable's 
beliefs  and  also  plans  rallies. 

The  special  targets  of  all  these  racial  or- 
ganizers, whether  they  admit  It  or  not,  are 
the  youngsters  of  this  "city  of  nations,"  most 
of  whom  live  In  neighborhoods  that  are 
sharply  segregated  along  nationality  as  well 
as  racial  lines.  Murray  Hill  Is  largely  Italian, 
Sowlnskl  Park  largely  Polish,  Hough  largely 
Negro,  and  soon. 

As  the  pressures  of  social  change  have 
mounted,  what  once  were  youth  clube  have 
become  gangs  and  now,  say  social  workers 
and  police  alike,  they  are  turning  more  vi- 
ciously racist.  "We  know  that  white  and 
Negro  youth  gangs  now  are  clashing,"  says 
Mr.  Kandel,  "and  we  didn't  have  that  be- 
fore." 

In  Colllnwood.  a  white  neighborhood  next 
to  the  Negro  OlenviUe  section,  a  young  fel- 
low in  his  twenties  says:  "When  the  civil 
rights  groups  said  they  were  going  to  march 
this  summer  in  our  neighborhood,  a  bunch 
of  the  guys  In  our  club  decided  to  form 
vigilante  groups."  The  "club"  he  refers  to  Is 
a  neighborhood  social  club.  Mrs.  Hanserd 
of  the  Welfare  Federation  says,  "We  keep 
bearing  there's  a  buUduo  of  guns  In  the  Col- 
Unwood  area." 


"CBUIIN   GANG"   TARClTr   PRACTICE 

In  Sowlnskl  Park,  members  of  the  white 
Chain  Gang  recently  have  acquired  shot- 
guns. "They're  practicing  with  the  guns  in 
the  basement  of  one  member's  home,  shoot- 
ing at  paper  targets  they  call  'niggers.'  "  a 
social  worker  says.  "The  purpose  for  the 
guns,  they  say.  Is  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Negroes  when  the  riots  come 
again  this  summer." 

In  another  white  section,  on  the  western 
fringe  of  Hough,  signs  tacked  on  telephone 
poles  and  painted  on  buildings  warn  "Nigger, 
this  Is  Alley  Rat  territory,  keep  your  ass  out," 
or  urge  "Wallace  for  President."  This  Is  the 
work  of  the  Alley  Rats  gang  whose  members, 
social  workers  say,  have  attended  meetings 
of  the  American  Nazi  Party  In  Detroit  and 
Pittsburgh.  The  Outlaws,  a  Cleveland 
motorcycle  club.  Is  reported  laying  plans  to 
attack  the  Checkered  Cherubs,  a  Negro 
motorcycle  club. 

The  United  Black  Brotherhood,  whose 
strongholds  have  been  found  by  police  to 
contain  fire  bombs,  has  begun  within  the 
past  few  weeks  to  Instruct  some  Negro  youth 
gangs  In  "guerrilla  warfare."  Police  Chief 
Wagner  says  the  UBB  has  made  contact  with 
the  Ponderosas,  a  200-member  group  pre- 
occupied until  recently  with  vandalism  but 
now  turning  Increasingly  antl-whlte. 

A  similar  tvan,  says  the  police  chief,  has 
been  detected  among  other  Negro  gangs, 
such  as  the  Oelamores,  the  Devil's  Disciples 
and  the  Marquis.  "They're  getting  away 
from  gang  activity  and  are  forming  militant 
racial  organizations,"  Mr.  Wagner  declares. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Dec.  4, 
1966] 

King  Warns  or  Riors  ir  Am  Is  Cur  Back 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  warned  last  night 
that  "more  ruinous  riots  will  develop"  in  this 
country  unless  the  "hiunan  rights  move- 
ment" accelerates. 

"Any  cutback  In  the  poverty  program  will 
be  tragic,"  King  said,  "and  will  be  an  open 
Invitation  to  violence."  As  long  as  Intoler- 
able conditions  exist  In  the  cities,  be  added, 
we  are  creating  the  atmosphere  for  the  kind 
of  riots  seen  In  the  last  few  years. 

The  civil  rights  leader  made  the  remarks  at 
a  press  conference  before  he  attended  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  mark- 
ing the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity.  The  group,  founded  at 
Cornell  University,  Is  predominantly  Negro. 
EUng  is  a  member. 

Answering  a  question  about  his  view  of  last 
month's  Republican  election  victories,  Ktng 
said  be  has  not  come  to  the  conclusion  "that 
the  new  Congress  will  be  as  reactionary  as 
many  think.  The  victory  was  more  for  the 
progressive  element  in  the  party,  than  for  the 
conservatives,"  he  said. 

At  another  point  amid  clicking  cameras 
and  hot  lights,  King  defended  Rep.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  right  to  continue  in  Con- 
gress. The  New  York  Democrat  recently  has 
come  under  fire  from  some  coUeaguee  for  al- 
leged Improper  practices. 

"Mr.  Powell  should  not  only  serve  In  Con- 
gress." King  said,  "but  should  continue  to 
head  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee." 
If  all  Congressional  committees  are  revamped. 
King  said,  Powell's  would  be  one  of  them. 
But,  he  added.  PoweU  should  not  be  singled 
out  for  punishment. 

"Eastland  and  Stennls  and  some  other 
Southern  Congressmen  have  done  more  to 
Injure  America  than  Congressman  Powell." 
King  added.  He  referred  to  Sen.  James  O. 
Eastland  and  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls.  both 
Mississippi  Democrats. 

Discussing  the  black  power  issue,  King  said 
he  doubted  whether  most  Negroes  ever  ac- 
cepted the  slogan,  but  added  that  they  ac- 
cept the  concept. 

King  took  pains  to  emphasize  that  the  clvU 
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rights  movement  has  passed  from  a  legal  to 
a  human  phase. 

"Now  we're  dealing  wlUi  rights  that  are  not 
always  In  the  Constitution,"  he  said. 

What  Ilea  ahead,  be  declared,  "will  be  much 
harder  tb&n  public  accommodations  b«cause 
that  didn't  cost  anything — in  fact,  It  helped 
business.  We  must  take  the  profit  out  of 
alums.  It  will  be  much  harder,  but  I  know 
wd'U  do  It."  ha  said. 

[From  the  Jackson vlUe  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 

Apr.  6,  1967] 

Caxmicrazi,:  Knj.  Wrttcs 

BnunfaRAX,  Ala.,  April  4. — Stokely  Car- 
mlohael  said  today  that  Negroes,  are  not 
boxind  to  obey  laws  legislated  by  white  people. 

"To  hell  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,"  he  shouted  during  a  talk  at  Miles 
College. 

A  student  asked  what  should  be  done  when 
Negroes  are  mistreated. 

"If  a  white  man  tries  to  walk  over  you.  kill 
him."  Carmlchael  answered.  "One  match  and 
you  can  retaliate.    Bum,  baby,  bum." 

The  leader  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  called  for  removal  of 
the  school's  predominantly  white  faculty. 

"You  are  a  bunch  of  parrots,  saying  back 
what  Is  said  to  you  In  classes,"  he  told  the 
students. 

"You  don't  even  question  why  there  aren't 
books  about  black  people  In  your  libraries 
.  .  .  You  can't  read  books  about  black  men 
because  Miles  College  Is  dominated  by  white 
people." 

Carmlchael  criticized  the  students  for  not 
taking  part  In  racial  demonstrations. 

"If  you  don't  wake  up,  man,  yoiir  brothers 
in  the  ghettos  are  going  to  wake  up  with 
matches,"  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.    11,  1967) 

NASHvnxK  Peack  Talks  Xixy%  as  Rack  Disohoxr 
Declikks 

Nashvillk.  Temn. — Students  and  city  offl- 
clals  made  their  first  moves  toward  the  con- 
ference  table  today  after  three  nights  of 
racial  violence  around  the  city's  Negro  col- 
lege campuses. 

A  mediator  said  tentative  agreement  was 
reached  last  night  after  a  day  of  separate 
talks  to  bring  together  student  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  and  representatives  of  Nashville 
metropolitan  government. 

As  the  talks  shaped  up,  violence  dimin- 
ished under  a  spring  rain  In  the  North  Nash- 
ville area  where  Tennessee  State  University 
and  Flsk  University,  both  predominantly 
Negro,  are  situated. 

Crowds  of  Negro  youths  took  to  the  streets 
at  dusk  yesterday,  but  violence  was  limited 
to  a  few  small  firee  and  sporadic  gunfire, 
mostly  aimed  at  street  lights. 

MORS   ABRXSTS   mads 

Police  continued  to  make  arrests  at  check- 
points cutting  ofi  the  riot  area,  and  about 
800  students  confronted  police  at  Tennessee 
State,  but  the  crowd  scattered  when  police 
fired  a  shotgun  warning  and  four  rounds  of 
tear  gas. 

Nearly  100  persons  were  arrested  during 
the  three  days  of  unrest.  Nine  of  them  were 
charged  with  inciting  to  riot,  amrtng  them 
two  aides  of  Stokely  Carmlchael,  "black 
power "  advocate. 

Carmlchael,  head  of  SNCC,  spoke  to  three 
college  groups  here  last  week.  The  Tennessee 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion last  ni^t  blaming  Carmlchael  for  the 
rioting. 

XAMT  BLAIO  CASMICHAXL 

City  officials,  educators  and  civil  righte 
leaders  also  charged  that  Carmlchael,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  triggered  the  rioUng. 

But  some  insisted  that  Carmichael's  rola 
was  that  of  a  catalyst  for  forces  already  exist* 
ing  within  Um  community. 


"The  malignancy  has  been  here."  said 
Baxton  Bryant,  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Council  on  Human  Relations.  "Carmlchael 
only  opened  the  window  so  that  young 
Negroes  could  see  It." 

Carmlchael  told  students  at  DlUanJ  Uni- 
versity In  New  Orleans  last  night  the  violence 
was  caused  by  "two  white  cops"  who  came  on 
one  of  the  college  camptises  and  "started  to 
beat  up  the  students." 

Avon  Williams,  a  dvll  rights  leader,  lawyer, 
said  the  rioting  was  brought  on  by  Car- 
mlchael and  by  "the  blindness  of  white 
people  who  have  refused  for  months  to  see 
trouble  coming." 

"Stokely  Carmlchael  dldnt  have  to  be  pres- 
ent in  this  town  when  this  started,"  Wil- 
liams said.  "His  bully  boys  were  here  and 
they  knew  what  he  wanted." 

A  similar  position  was  taken  by  Dr.  James 
S.  liawson,  acting  president  of  Flsk  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  W.  S.  Davis,  president  of  Ten- 
nessee State  University. 

LawBon  commended  Nashville  police  for 
what  he  termed  the  "splendid  handling"  of 
the  situation.  He  said  most  of  the  rioters  at 
Flsk  were  "outside  agitators"  brought  into 
NashvUle  by  SNCC. 

Carmlchael  was  In  Nashville  for  four  days 
prior  to  the  first  student  uprising  Saturday 
night,  speaking  to  groups  at  Flsk,  Tennessee 
State  and  predominantly-white  VanderbUt 
University. 

EARI.IXB   VISrr  SEOLLIP 

Oflicials  said  events  leading  to  the  unrest 
began  with  another  Carmlchael  visit  a  week 
earlier — when  he  addressed  groups  over  the 
protests  of  university  offlciala. 

Carmlchael  told  Flsk  students  Thiuvday 
he  was  In  NashvUle  to  "stir  up  trouble.  .  .  ." 

At  Tennessee  State  Friday  night,  he  said: 
"You  need  power  to  counteract  power  used 
against  you.  Victims  (of  Injustices)  should 
never,  ever,  apologize  for  the  use  of  violence." 

But  at  Vanderbllt  Saturday,  Carmlchael 
opposed  the  use  of  violence  and  termed  the 
rioting  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles 
two  years  ago  as  "rebellion." 


WE'RE  BEING  LEFT  BEHIND 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection.  /  \ 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  an  expanded  American  merchant 
marine  is  critically  necessary  to  Insure 
continuous  supply  of  military  material 
to  our  forces  In  Vietnam,  we  find  that  80 
percent  of  our  merchant  fleet  will  reach 
the  end  of  Its  economic  life  within  the 
next  5  years.  With  Soviet  competition 
vigorously  challenging  the  West  for  con- 
trol of  the  seas,  action  Is  long  past  due  to 
close  this  alarming  gap  in  our  national 
maritime  capability. 

Presently,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  reserve  fleet  vessels — 
some  of  them  barely  seaworthy — Is  being 
used  for  transport  of  supplies  to  Viet- 
nam. All  of  these  vessels  are  over  20 
years  old,  and  many  are  only  days  away 
from  the  scrap  heap.  Newer  ships  from 
the  private  merchant  fleet  cannot  be 
called  Into  service  without  facing  perma- 
nent loss  of  commercial  routes  to  foreign 
competitors  and  the  resultant  loss  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  It  Is  clear  that 
another  Lebanon-sized  crisis,  occurring 
while  we  are  still  engaged  In  Vietnam, 


would  push  our  ocean  transport  capa- 
bilities besrond  the  breaking  point. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times,  Mr.  Speaker,  points  out 
the  alarming  contrast  between  the  Soviet 
Union's  rapid  buildup  of  a  world-span- 
ning merchant  fleet  and  our  own  lagging 
progress.  I  am  entering  this  editorial 
Into  the  Record  to  alert  the  House  fur- 
ther to  the  growing  crisis  we  face: 

(From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times,  Apr.  4, 1867  J 

We're  Being  Left  Berint) 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  preparing  to  open  Ita 
sea  route  along  the  north  coast  of  Siberia, 
linking  Europe  and  Asia,  to  vessels  of  all 
countries. 

The  first  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
lees  than  two  years  ago.  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Icebreaker  North  Wind  abandoned  an  at- 
tempt to  navigate  the  Arctic  route  when  It 
was  challenged  by  Soviet  warships  emd  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Thus,  opening  of  the  sea  route,  whlob 
significantly  shortens  shipping  time  between 
northern  Europe  and  northern  Asia — It  can 
save  as  much  as  8,500  mllee — oould  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  Soviet  attempt  at  "brldge-bulld- 
ing"  to  the  West.  Japanese  vessels  already 
are  using  part  of  the  so-called  Northern  Sea 
Route. 

Leas  encouraging,  however.  Is  the  meaning 
of  this  move  in  terms  of  M&.-VSSS..  mer- 
chant marine  advancement,  for  every  factor 
indicates  they  are  advancing  and  we  aren't 

Nuclear-powered  Soviet  Icebreakers  In  Ism 
than  seven  years  have  lengthened  the  period 
during  which  this  Arctic  route  Is  navigable 
from  90  to  140  days  of  the  year.  Russian  me 
of  the  route  has  risen  in  recent  years  In 
direct  proportion  to  its  merchant  marine 
growth  and  economic  development  of  the 
Arctic  coastal  territory. 

The  first  of  these  factors  Is  the  most  im- 
portant to  us.  In  i960,  the  Soviets  were  In 
lith  place  among  the  fleets  of  the  world; 
by  1965.  they  were  in  sixth  place  and  chal- 
lenging Japan  for  fifth.  By  1971,  with  a  pro- 
jected 10  mlUlon  tons  added  to  their  mer- 
chant fleet,  Soviet  superiority  over  the  VS. 
may  be  as  much  as  2-to-l. 

The  contrast  between  our  two  countries  la 
cause  for  deep  concern.  During  the  last  30 
years,  while  the  Russians  were  forging  ah»ad, 
our  active  fleet  declined  from  3,333  vessels  to 
approximately  900.  What  is  more.  80  per 
cent  of  the  Soviet  fleet  Is  less  than  10  yean 
old.  while  70  per  cent  of  aU  U.S.-flag  cargo 
ships  are  more  than  30  years  old. 

There  Is  another  point  of  comparison.  B; 
the  end  of  1966.  the  Soviets  were  carrying 
76  per  cent  of  their  ocean-going  trade  In 
Red-flag  bottoms;  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
carries  only  7.7  per  cent  of  our  trade. 

Since  1962.  the  Soviets  have  built  503  mer- 
chant ships,  while  we  were  building  87.  As  of 
October  1966.  the  Soviets  had  616  vessels  on 
order,  compared  with  only  49  In  this  country. 

In  196S.  the  Soviets  spent  more  than  $600 
million  on  shipbuilding  and  last  year,  they 
spent  approximately  $1  billion.  In  thla 
country,  which  used  to  fancy  Itself  a  major 
maritime  power,  we  spent  less  than  1160 
mllUon  In  1966  and  •106  million  last  year. 

Thus,  Soviet  Investment  in  this  vital  area 
is  nearly  600  per  cent  of  oxir  Investment. 

It  Is  something  to  think  about. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REASSERT  ITS 
CONTROL  OP  THE  PURSE  8TRIN06 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ziow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  revelation 
of  the  fact  that  the  administration  is 
spending  $75  million  more  annually  than 
It  costs  for  the  Congress  and  the  Judi- 
ciary on  propaganda  directed,  not  at  the 
Communists  flghtlng  our  American  boys 
In  Vietnam,  but  at  the  American  people, 
would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  dan- 
gerous. 

Yes,  dangerous.  Here  you  have  the  ex- 
ecutive spending  $425  million  a  year  In 
an  attempt  not  only  to  manage  the  news 
output  but  to  create  and  control  the 
thinking  of  almost  200  million  free 
Americans.  This  spoon-feeding  of  our 
people  about  what  they  should  think 
makes  the  propaganda  machines  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  not  to  mention  that 
of  the  Soviets,  fade  to  relative  Insignif- 
icance. 

The  use  of  this  slush  fimd — with  the 
best  brains  that  money  can  buy — fits 
naturally  If  you  look  closely  at  what  is 
being  pounded  out  daily  under  the  De- 
fense Department's  "truth  Juggling"  doc- 
trine to  make  the  stalemate  in  Vietnam 
{^pear  as  a  success. 

A  phony  truce,  a  pullbeusk.  a  "phased 
withdrawal,"  a  phony  Soviet  "thaw"  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Soviets  are 
escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam  with 
ground-to-groimd  missiles  and  higher 
n.S.  casualties  is  Intended  to  tranquilize 
the  American  people.  We  are  all  to  smile, 
relax,  and  cheer  a  potential  sellout  of 
human  freedom,  unnecessary  waste  of 
American  lives  and  resources.  We  may 
even  be  persuaded  to  sanction  the  ef- 
fective surrender  of  all  of  southeast  Asia 
to  communism. 

Right  now  it  is  being  made  plausible 
to  trade  with  the  enemy  while  Americans 
die  from  Soviet  bullets  and  munitions. 
The  administration  sidesteps  the  fact 
that  Americans  die  daily  because  we  do 
not  close  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam 
Into  which  Soviet  ships  carry  Soviet- 
made  weapons. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  Congress  should  reassert 
its  control  of  the  purse  strings  and  pre- 
vent this  executive  department's  brain- 
washing. 

PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  ON  THE 
C.   &  O.   CANAL 

Mr.  WATKIN8.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  jwlnt  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  ( 

There  was  no  objection.  ' ' 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  traditional  har- 
bingers of  spring  in  the  Potomac  Basin 
is  the  migration  of  large  numbers  of  [)eo- 
Pie  to  the  C.  fc  O.  Canal.  From  Wash- 
ington to  Cumberland,  individuals  and 
families  this  month  are  being  drawn  to 
the  canal,  and  to  its  unparsdleled  oppor- 
tunities for  hiking,  bicycling,  canoeing, 
fishing,    horseback    riding,    picnicking, 


camping,  and  other  forms  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  canal  in  Georgetown 
and  along  the  shore  of  the  Potomac  to 
Great  Falls.  I  trust  that  this  year  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  visit  other  portions 
of  this  historic  waterway,  to  enjoy  the 
calm  and  beauty  of  western  Maryland 
fitnd  to  become  swiquainted  with  the  tre- 
mendously varied  recreational  possibil- 
ities waiting  there. 

Both  the  canal's  longtime  neighbors 
and  Its  new-foimd  friends  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  its  great  natural  and  historic 
assets.  They  also  know  what  must  be 
done  to  fully  develop  this  important  re- 
source, so  that  it  may  continue  to  serve 
Iwth  the  residents  of  the  Potomac  Val- 
ley, and  the  Increasing  numbers  of  visi- 
tors drawn  to  the  basin  every  year. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report,  therefore, 
that  I  have  received  a  very  favorable 
initial  response  to  my  new  bill,  H.R.  7201, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Allegany  and  Washington  Counties,  by 
the  Coimty  Council  of  Montgomery 
Coimty,  by  a  number  of  interested  civic 
and  conservation  groups,  and  by  many 
concerned  individuals.  In  the  House,  an 
identical  bill— H.R.  7284— has  been  in- 
troduced by  my  good  friend,  Congress- 
man On-BERT  OuDE,  who  represents  the 
portion  of  the  canal  in  Montgomery 
County.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  an 
Identical  bUl— HJl.  7941— has  also  been 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor], 
who  is  second  to  none  in  his  understand- 
ing of  the  challenges  of  sensible  con- 
servation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  provide 
the  means  and  establish  the  policies  for 
immediate  improvement  of  the  canal.  In 
8U1  atmosphere  of  cooperation  with  all  of 
the  governmental  agencies  and  citizens 
involved.  As  such,  it  would  enable  us  to 
build  upon  the  progress  which  has  al- 
ready been  made,  but  which  has  been 
very  limited  and  restricted  to  date,  pri- 
marily because  of  inadequate  ccwnmlt- 
ments  of  funds  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

To  acquaint  the  Congress  with  the 
work  which  has  been  done  along  the 
canal  during  the  past  calendar  year,  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  to- 
day two  statements,  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  describe  the 
current  status  of  development  along  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Monument,  from 
Cumberland  to  Seneca  Creek,  and  along 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cansd  from 
Seneca  Creek  to  Georgetown.  I  would 
also  like  to  Include  three  additional  sum- 
maries, dealing  with  the  related  National 
Park  Service  projects  at  the  Antietam 
National  Battlefield,  the  Harpers  Perry 
National  Historical  Park,  and  Catoctln 
Mountain  Park.  These  summaries  add 
additional  perspective  to  an  overview  of 
what  is  now  being  done  to  Increase  rec- 
reational assets  in  the  Potomac  Basin. 

Pln^,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  ttie  Congress  an  article  by 
Llva  Baker  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  April  2,  describing  the  plans  for 
the  C.  &  O.  Canal  Association's  annual 


spring  hike,  to  be  held  on  April  29,  this 
year,  between  Oldtown  and  Paw  Paw. 
Throughout  the  past  13  years  this  ener- 
getic group  has  dramatized  the  need  to 
preserve  the  canal.  I  trust  that  their 
hike  this  year  will  provide  an  additional 
spur  to  immediate  congressional  action 
to  make  the  development  of  the  canal  a 
pilot  project  for  the  Potomac  Basin,  and 
an  example  for  the  entire  Nation. 
Ckksapkakx    akd     Ohio     Cakal    Natiohal 

MONT7MXKT,  MABTLAKD  AND  WEST  VlSOINIA 

Development.  The  Paw  Paw  Tunnel  com- 
plex has  been  selected  as  the  flrst  segment 
of  the  Canal  to  undergo  major  restoration. 
Work  accomplished  during  1966  Included 
restoration  of  the  tunnel,  restoration  of  the 
canal  and  the  wooden  towpath  through  the 
adjacent  North  Cut.  and  reconstruction  and 
resurfacing  of  approximately  flve  miles  of 
towpath  immediately  down  stream.  Alle- 
gany County  Historical  Society  has  Indicated 
an  interest  in  constructing  a  full-scale  repli- 
ca of  a  canal  boat  for  mooring  in  the  canal 
at  the  tunnel  to  complete  the  ciUtiiral  ex- 
hibit. 

Public  use  potential  of  the  Canal  for  In- 
splraUonal  and  recreational  purposes  has 
been  further  developed  through  constucUon 
of  parking  facilities  at  Dam  No.  4,  comjrte- 
tlon  of  two  additional  Hiker-Biker  overnight 
camp  units,  an  amphitheater  development  at 
Antietam  Camp  Area,  and  repairs  to  various 
sections  of  the  towpath  and  facilitating  foot- 
bridges. 

Cooperative  ActivitUa.  The  proposal  for  % 
Potomac  Valley  Park  drew  extensive  publlo 
interest  throughout  the  Basin  this  year.  This 
proposal  is  envisioned  as  the  keystone  to  the 
Potomac  Basin  Plan  for  a  model  in  conser- 
vation and  land  uses  as  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Monument 
personnel  and  facilities  were  made  available 
to  the  Project  Study  Teams  to  complete  the 
reconnaissance  and  planning  phase.  The 
Superintendent,  as  Project  Keyman.  worked 
closely  with  this  team  in  finalizing  alternate 
proposals  and  in  promoting  the  concept 
throughout  the  Potomac  VaUey  by  formal 
and  informal  discussions  with  numerous  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  state,  county, 
and  municipal  authorities,  and  congressional 
representatives.  The  alternate  plans  have 
been  cleared  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  will  be  reviewed  by  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  mterests  of  congresslonAl 
delegates  of  states  involved  and  with  Inter- 
ests of  state,  county,  and  municipal  officials 
before  being  finalized  and  presented  to  Con- 
gress through  the  President. 

Visitation.  PubUc  use  of  this  naUonal 
monument  continues  to  Increase  steadily  de- 
spite lack  of  adequate  accommodations.  No 
visitor  use  statistics  are  available. 

General.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
those  programs  that  would  facilitate  visitor 
use.  Weekly  outdoor  Interpretive  programs 
were  conducted  through  the  summer  months 
at  Antietam  Camp  Area,  and  a  public  con- 
tact and  information  station  was  operated 
on  summer  weekends  at  the  historic  Winch 
House  at  Dam  No.  4.  Contacts  through 
schools,  youth  groups,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations were  intensified  and  expanded. 
Particular  effort  was  made  toward  facili- 
tating use  of  the  area  by  organization  and 
group  use  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Douglas 
Hikers,  and  participants  in  the  Annual  Old- 
town  Pishing  Rodeo.  Area  services  were 
likewise  directed  toward  more  intensive 
maintenance  of  canxpgrounds,  picnic  areas, 
trials,  and  footbridges  and  other  faculties. 
These  programs  wlU  be  intensified  as  pro- 
gramed developments  are  realized;  weekly 
outdoor  programs  are  to  be  inaugurated  at 
Fifteen  MUe  Creek  Camp  Area;  the  Wash- 
ington County's  Outdoor  School  Program  ex- 
panded to  Include  on-site  study  of  the  C&O 
Canal  by  students  at  the  fifth  grade  level; 
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and  the  Boy  Scouts  oi  America  are  to  desig- 
nate the  canal  and  towpath  as  an  Historic 
TraU. 

Cresapkakx   and   Obio   Cakiai.   and   Gxobgk 
Washington  Mxmouai.  Parkway   (Majkt- 

LAMD) 

OXVELOPMKNT 

Pedestrian  Overpaas  at  Brookmont.  Con- 
struction work  Is  well  underway  on  this 
walkway  of  historic  design,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  safe  pedestrian  travel  over  the  park- 
way at  a  site  about  a  half  mile  ftom  Chain 
Bridge  where  traffic  likely  will  be  heavy  and 
where  hiking  visitors  will  want  to  travel  to 
and  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
towpath. 

LockhozLse  S.  Restoration  of  this  house 
was  completed  during  the  j-ear  Pending  the 
time  when  the  ultimate  plans  for  making  the 
house  a  musexim  and  visitor  Information 
center  can  be  implemented,  the  structure  Is 
being  protected  against  vandalism  by  having 
a  Service  employee  occupy  It. 

Lockhouse  24.  Work  was  undertaken  dup- 
ing 1966  toward  historic  rehabilitation  and 
preparation  for  public  and  administrative 
use  of  this  structure. 

Atmer  Cloud  House.  Work  wsts  begun  on 
restoration  In  1966.  Historical  and  archi- 
tectural research  to  Implement  an  accurate 
restoration  la  nearly  complete. 

Oreat  Falls  Tavern.  This  historic  build- 
ing has  been  used  as  a  museum  for  years. 
Ijately  one  of  the  rooms  has  been  made 
Into  the  "Lookhouse  Theater"  where  a  1B16 
film  Is  continuously  available  to  visitors. 
Air-conditioning  of  the  smaU  theater  was 
also  added. 

Seneca.  After  several  years  of  negotiations, 
arrangements  were  completed  to  remove  the 
private  houses  and  cabins  which  were  located 
on  Federal  land.  The  area  is  receiving  a 
restorative  landscape  treatment  and  picnic 
tables  and  flreplaces  are  being  placed  there. 

Land  Acquisition.  Oold  Mine  Tract  neap 
Great  Falls,  Maryland — This  340-acre  area 
has  significant  geologic,  mineral  and  historic 
values,  as  well  as  the  potential  for  recrea- 
tional use  as  a  natural  area.  Acquired  by 
condemnation  order  in  July  1965.  flnal  settle- 
ment was  arranged  In  the  last  part  of  the 
year.  A  simple  trail  was  developed  on  the 
property  In  1966  between  Olrl  Scouts  nature 
camp  at  Rockwood  to  the  Great  Palls  Tavern, 
obviating  the  potentially  unsafe  travel  by  the 
scouts  along  the  public  roadway  formerly 
used  when  the  Oold  Mine  Tract  was  in  pri- 
vate ownership.  This  simple  but  useful  trail 
was  prepared  by  a  group  of  volunteer  boy 
scouts  under  Service  direction  and  super- 
vision. 

Cooperative  Activities.  Although  there  are 
no  formal  campground  facilities  which 
match  the  usual  standards  of  the  National 
Park  Service  along  the  C&O  Canal,  there  is 
much  Interest  on  the  part  of  youth  groups 
to  arranging  a  camping  experience  in  some 
of  the  relatively  wild  settings  along  the  canal, 
where  they  find  exactly  the  kind  of  natural 
camping  they  want.  On  a  formal  request 
and  permit  basis  we  cooperate  vrtth  the  var- 
ious youth  groups  in  designating  sultables 
times  and  locations. 

Two  interesting  water  events — a  canoe 
slalom  and  a  white  water  race — were  held  on 
the  Potomac  River  by  canoe  associations. 

Visitation.  F>or  the  first  time,  the  museum 
at  the  Great  Palls  Tavern  was  staffed  for  a 
fvUl  year  by  a  National  Park  Service  Historian 
and  was  open  dally  to  receive  the  public. 
Estimation  procedures  used  Indicate  that 
about  387,000  visitors  came  to  this  site  dur- 
ing the  year. 

General.  The  regular  barge  trip  schedule 
which  offers  excursions  up  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  had  Just  been  Initiated  In 
1966  when  a  landslide  In  the  Georgetown 
area  closed  the  canal  to  boats  and  the  tow- 
path  to  hikers.  Because  the  landslide  seemed 
not  to  have  occxirred  because  of  any  act  of 


the  National  Park  Service,  prudence  dictated 
that  the  slide  not  be  disturbed  \mtll  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  the  coet  of 
financing  repairs  had  been  resolved.  Accord- 
ingly, the  popular  barge  trips  had  their  be- 
ginning above  the  landslide  at  a  temporary 
barge  landing  near  34th  Street.  Visitors 
generally  respected  the  need  for  the  change 
In  a  trip  which  has  become  traditional.  At 
the  end  of  the  sunamer,  after  much  negotia- 
tion, responsibility  for  financing  the  coet  of 
repairs  was  accepted  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  which  fronts  on  the  canal.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  repairs  will  be  made  prior  to 
May  1967. 

Antictam  National  Battlktiklo  She  and 
Ceuxtxht.  Mabylano 

Development:  The  park  underwent  major 
physical  Improvements  in  1966,  particularly 
in  the  roads  and  trails  category.  Most  im- 
portant was  the  completion  of  the  Biirnslde 
Bridge  and  State  Highway  65  (Hagerstown 
Pike)  bypasses.  The  former  enabled  the 
park  to  cloee  the  bridge  to  vehicular  traffic, 
thus  giiaranteeing  preservation  of  this  sig- 
nificant landmark.  As  a  result  of  the  latter 
bypass,  the  heavy  voliune  of  through  traffic 
which  formerly  bisected  the  northern  sector 
of  the  Battlefield  now  skirts  It.  In  addition, 
the  bypass  projects  resulted  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  historic  portions  of  two  old  roads  and 
their  Incorporation  in  our  tour  route  system. 
The  Mumma  Lane  was  widened  and  sur- 
faced; the  park  road  which  paralleled  the  old 
Bloody  Lane  relocated;  and  Richardson  and 
Rodman  Avenues  repaved. 

Another  prime  development  was  the  11,000- 
foot  trail  along  the  right  bank  of  Antletam 
Creek  from  the  Bximslde  Bridge  to  Snavely's 
Ford.  This  facility  traverses  a  remote,  pic- 
turesque, unspoiled  sector  of  the  Battlefield. 

Cooperative  Activities:  The  State  Highway 
65  bypass  Involved  agreements  with  the  State 
of  Maryland;  the  Burnslde  Bridge  bypass  re- 
quired cooperation  with  Washington  County. 

Visitation:  The  slow,  steady  Increase  in 
visitation  continued  In  1966.  Travel  statis- 
tics reveal  a  5  percent  Increase  over  park  at- 
tendance for  1965. 

Hakpcrs  Fzkbt  National  Histobical  Pakk, 
Md.  and  W.  Va. 

Development.  During  the  year  the  Mas- 
ter Armorer's  House  was  restored  to  Its  ap- 
pearance in  1859.  It  will  be  used  aa  a  mu- 
seiun  dealing  with  the  manufacture  and 
storing  of  arms  (muskets,  rifles,  etc.)  at 
Harpers  Ferry.  The  musexun  exhibits  are 
expected  to  be  installed  early  In  1967  and 
the  house  will  be  open  to  the  public  during 
the  summer.  The  new  museum  will  reroute 
the  visitor  from  the  congested  Visitor  Cen- 
ter and  ease  heavy  concentration  in  that 
area. 

The  non-period  building  No.  26  on  Shen- 
andoah Street  la  being  demolished  in  order 
to  afford  the  visitor  a  clear  view  of  the 
arsenal  site  and  improve  visitor  traffic  pat- 
terns in  this  area. 

The  Lockwood  House  will  be  restored  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  and  plans  are  devel- 
oping to  interpret  the  building  as  a  "look- 
In"  exhibit.  The  building  will  not  be 
manned,  but  the  visitor  will  be  able  to  view 
the  restored  first  fioor  through  the  front 
windows. 

Job  Corps  Activities.  The  200-man  Harp- 
ers Ferry  Job  Corps  Center  was  formally 
dedicated  on  November  12,  1966.  The  Hon. 
Hulett  Smith,  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
made  the  dedication  address. 

Cooperative  Activities.  The  Job  Corps 
Center  was  built  on  state-owned  lands.  By 
a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  National  Park  Service  wsj  au- 
thorized to  use  this  land  for  the  Job  Corps 
Center  Site. 

Research    Findings.  Vlrglnlus    Island,    lo- 


cated In  the  Shenandoah  River,  was  the 
setting  for  a  large  industrial  complex  which 
Included  many  buildings,  dwellings,  fac- 
tories and  Hall  Rifle  Worlcs,  where  John  H. 
Hall  designed  and  manufactured  rifles  early 
in  the  19th  century.  Other  Industries  ap- 
peared on  the  Island  such  as  flour  mills,  saw 
mills,  etc.  Most  of  the  Island's  industry 
was  demolished  during  the  Civil  War  and 
by  disastrous  floods  In  1870  and  1887.  An 
archeologlcal  program  of  ruins  stabilization 
has  been  in  progress  since  July  1966.  At 
present,  the  Old  Cotton  Mill  structure  is 
being  excavated  and  stabilized.  This  arche- 
ologlcal program  is  an  extensive  one. 
Many  other  structures  on  the  Island  will  be 
stabilized  and  will  be  Interpreted  for  the 
visitor  by  appropriate  signs,  markers  and 
iUustratlons. 

Visitation.  Visitation  to  the  park  wu 
898,015  as  compared  to  789,835  for  1965,  an 
increase  of  13.7  percent.  The  restored  and 
refurnished  Harper  House  was  a  slgniflcant 
factor. 

Catoctin  Mountain  Park,  Md. 

Development.  A  warehouse  and  laundry 
building  was  completed  under  contract  at 
the  Catoctin  Job  Corps  Center. 

A  gymnasium  building  was  also  completed 
under  contract  to  provide  space  for  year- 
round  recreation  and  social  activities  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

The  maintenance  crew  constructed  a  new 
storage  building  in  the  utility  area.  Much 
of  the  material  was  obtained  from  surplus. 

The  fifty-site  Owens  Creek  Campground 
was  completed  eind  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  spring  of  1966. 

Corpsmen  from  the  Job  Corps  Center  con- 
structed the  new  50-8lte  Chestnut  Picnic 
Area  which  will  be  opened  next  spring. 

Three  new  wells  were  drilled  within  the 
park;  all  produced  a  large  quantity  of  water 
which  will  relieve  the  critical  water  abort* 
age  which  has  developed  during  the  dry 
summers  of  recent  years. 

Land  Acquisition.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  an  option  to  purchase  a  small  Inhold- 
ing  at  Cutoctln  owned  by  Mrs.  Fern  Fox. 
Funds  for  its  purchase  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Nature  Coiiservancy  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Cooperative  Activities.  The  Job  Corps 
Center  has  participated  in  a  number  of  co- 
operative projects  with  nearby  communities. 

The  Thurmont  Community  Park  was  re- 
habilitated; an  entrance  sign  was  con- 
structed, and  grading,  filling  and  seeding 
were  done  on  the  grounds.  This  work  will 
continue  next  year. 

Several  sandboxes  were  built  for  the  play- 
grounds used  by  children  of  migrant  work- 
ers in  Frederick  and  Thurmont.  The  Corps- 
men  participated  in  the  Thurmont  High 
School  Fair  with  exhibitions  of  their  art  and 
sign  work. 

Visitation.  Visits  totalled  535,204,  a  29.11 
percent  Increase  over  the  372,309  visitors  of 
1666.  Some  of  the  increase  can  be  attributed 
to  the  opening  of  the  new  campground  and 
the  new  picnic  facilities. 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  3,  1967] 

Almost  Tuck  roR  Hike  Alono  C.  &  O.  Canal 

(By  Llva  Baker) 

As  sure  a  sign  of  spring  In  Washington 
as  the  cherry  blossoms  is  the  flowering  of 
plans  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Association's  annual  tramp  along  that  his- 
toric waterway. 

This  year's  hike,  the  13th  of  its  kind,  will 
take  place  on  April  29.  The  now  familiar 
flgure  of  e9-year-old  William  O.  Douglas. 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  In  ten-gallon  hat  and  hlkln* 
pants,  is  expected  once  again  to  lead  the 
march.  The  hikers  will  trek  from  Oldtown, 
Md.,  to  Paw  Paw,  W.  Va.,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles.    The  Spartans  among  the  hlken 


will  be  invited  to  add  an  extra  four  miles  by 
following  a  trail  over  the  ridge  ait  Paw  Paw 
Mountain,  then  returning  through  the  newly 
restored  Paw  Paw  Tunnel. 

The  Canal  Association  welcomes  the  public 
on  the  day-long  march.  Last  year  a  crowd 
of  more  than  500  turned  out — high  society, 
Government  clerks,  mothers  with  Infants 
strapped  papooee-llke  to  their  backs,  cabinet 
members,  lawyers,  doctors,  conservationists, 
and  serlovu  hikers. 

These  anntial  walks  along  the  C&O  Canal, 
which  parallels  the  Potomac  Blver  from 
Washington  to  Cumberland,  Md..  are  part 
of  a  campaign  to  preserve  the  canal  as  a 
sanctuary  for  outdoorsmen  and  nature  lov- 
en.  In  1954  there  was  a  movement  to  turn 
the  old  canal  Into  a  highway.  Conserva- 
tionist Douglas  challenged  a  group  of  fellow 
conservationists  and  newspapermen  to  walk 
the  entire  185-mlle  length  of  the  waterway, 
and  see  for  themselves  why  It  should  be 
preserved. 

"It  Is  a  reftige,  a  place  of  retreat  ...  a 
wilderness  area  where  we  can  commune  with 
God  and  with  nature,  a  place  not  yet  marred 
by  the  roar  of  wheels  and  the  sound  of 
boms,"  he  had  written. 

This  first  hike,  which  took  eight  days, 
called  national  attention  to  the  canal  and 
helped  defeat  the  parkway  proposal.  The 
marchers  enjoyed  themselves  so  much  they 
formed  the  C&O  Canal  Association.  Every 
spring  the  group,  which  has  grown  to  more 
than  200  members,  retraces  a  section  of  the 
1954  walk.  E^ch  march  is  a  crusade  for 
conservation.  After  the  parkway  was  killed, 
proposals  for  Potomac  River  dams  threat- 
ened the  canal;  these,  too,  were  defeated. 
This  year  the  hikers  are  marching  for  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  turn  the  osnal  Into  a 
national  park.  Such  legislation  has  been 
before  Congress  since  1957,  but  has  never 
been  approved.  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  who  has  in  the  past  Joined  the  an- 
nual spring  hikes,  has  made  the  canal  part  of 
long-range  plans  for  Potomac  Valley  parks. 
The  Canal  Association  Is  seeking  more  Im- 
mediate action. 

Abandoned  and  idle  since  1984,  the  tow- 
path  along  the  canal  was  rocky  and  over- 
grown when  Justice  Douglas  tramped  Its 
length  13  years  ago.  Weeds  choked  the 
waterway.  Lockhouses  had  decayed;  locks 
were  in  ruins. 

Today  the  towpath  Is  a  hiker's  paradise. 
The  canal  became  a  national  monument  In 
1969,  and  some  of  the  lower  sections  have 
been  restored,  repaired,  and  rewatered  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  A  serious  hiker 
can  now  trek  from  Georgetown  to  canal's 
end  at  Cumberland  without  even  tripping. 

The  C&O  Canal  today  is  185  miles  of  scenic 
trails,  rippling  vraters,  waterfalls  and  wood- 
land beauty  In  the  backyard  of  megalopolis. 
Even  In  winter  visitors  swarm  over  it  as 
skaters  turn  frosen  sections  Into  rinks. 
Birdwatchers,  cyclists,  horsemen,  and  camp- 
ers enjoy  natupe's  bounty  year  round. 

All  along  the  waterway  chapters  of  the 
Nation's  history  are  there  for  the  reading. 
It  is  a  typical  American  canal  story  of  build- 
ing, boom,  and  bust. 

At  Great  Falls,  Va.,  across  the  Potomac 
from  today's  canal,  hikers  see  huge  hand- 
hewn  stone  blocks  still  in  perfect  alignment, 
the  ruins  of  the  first  attempt  in  1785  to  by- 
pass the  cataract.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  timi 
back  time  to  summer  days  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago  and  hear  the  chants  of  Indentured 
servants  as  they  swung  their  axes  and  tried 
to  buy  their  freedom  with  their  sweat,  for- 
Betting  the  soreness  in  their  arms  at  night 
with  rum.  George  Washington  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  canal  company  to  try  to  dig 
Its  way  west.  The  Virginia  planter  realized 
that  if  Potomac  ports  were  to  cash  In  on  the 
trade  from  newly  settled  country  beyond  the 
Alleghenies,  they  would  have  to  build  a  high- 
way over  which  goods  could  fiow. 


Washington's  Potowmaek  Company  failed. 
But  the  Idea  of  a  water  turnpike  to  the  west 
remained  alive.  In  1828,  a  coatless  President 
John  Qulncy  Adams  turned  the  first  shovel 
of  earth  to  start  the  newly  formed  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Company's  canal  on  a  360- 
mlle  Journey  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  Ohio 
River.  In  1850,  the  project  halted  about  half- 
way to  its  goal,  at  Cumberland.  Mired  in 
financial  difficulties,  legal  disputes  and  labor 
troubles,  the  company  could  not  summon 
the  energy  to  make  the  last  and  hardest  part 
of  the  trip,  through  the  tortuous  Alleghenies. 

Still,  trade  along  the  completed  eastern 
section  turned  sleepy  Potomac  hamlets  into 
boom  towns.  Warehouses  and  shops  bur- 
geoned; stagecoach  stopovers  becEime  canal - 
side  hotels.  Seven  hundred  mule-powered 
boats  ^Ided  at  two  miles  per  hour  up  and 
down  the  water  highway,  hauling  grain, 
fiour,  coal,  and  lumber  from  Allegheny  foot- 
hills to  tidewater. 

Today  hikers  read  the  bustle  of  those  days 
in  the  lift  locks  that  hoisted  the  old  bargee 
from  near  sea  level  at  Washington  to  the 
western  mountains.  It  takes  only  a  little 
imagination  to  envision  the  traffic  Jams  as 
boats  lined  up  to  be  put  through  the  locks 
and  to  hear  the  boetmen  singing  lustily  while 
they  waited  of  one  Johnny  Howard's  murder 
of  his  captain.  Visitors  to  the  recently 
opened  Paw  Paw  Tunnel,  handcut  through 
Paw  Paw  Mountain  to  save  canalers  seven 
miles,  see  the  guard  rail  worn  smooth  by 
the  slipping  and  burning  of  towrop>es  that 
pulled  as  mucdi  as  a  million  tons  of  freight 
in  a  single  year. 

But  the  boom  did  not  last.  Comi>etitlon 
from  the  railroad  turned  it  to  bust,  and 
floods  finished  off  the  dying  canal  business. 
The  last  freighter  passed  through  C&O  locks 
in  1934. 

Today  parts  of  the  canal  are  as  busy  as 
they  were  In  its  heyday — but  the  cargo  is 
visitors,  not  grain  or  coal.  Besides  clearing 
the  path  for  hlken  and  cyclists,  the  Nation- 
al Parks  Service  has  established  campsites , 
picnic  areas,  and  boat  launching  ramps  Into 
the  Potomac.  Great  Palls  Tavern,  built  in 
1830  as  a  rest  stop  for  canal  visitors  and  at 
one  time  a  lockkeeper's  home,  has  been  re- 
furbished as  a  C&O  Canal  mtiseum.  There 
are  plans  for  a  second  sightseeing  barge  to 
be  launched  this  summer  In  the  Oreat  Falls 
area. 

For  more  sightseeing  or  camping  informa- 
tion, write  either  to  the  Superintendent, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  1100  Ohio  dr., 
Washington,  D.C.  30024,  or  to  American 
Youth  Hostel  Association,  14(X)  L  St.  nw., 
Waslilngton,  D.C.  The  hostel  association 
maintains  hoetelries  at  intervals  along  the 
canal  and  offers  for  81JM)  a  set  of  21  detailed 
maps  of  the  canal. 


PRESIDENT  ZALESKTS  SPEECH 

Mr.  WATKLNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  HUnois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
truly  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Poland  are  reflected  by  the  Polish 
Oovemment-ln-exlle  in  London  rather 
than  the  Soviet-imposed  Warsaw  dic- 
tatorship. 

On  April  8,  1967,  at  Caxton  Hall  in 
London,  the  president  of  the  Polish  Re- 
publlc-in-exile,  His  Excellency  August 
Zaleski,  addressed  the  opening  session  of 
the  new  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Po- 


land, a  body  which  functions  ae  a  par- 
liament in  exile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Rxcoao  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  ranai^  the  text 
of  President  Zaleski 's  speech: 

It  must  again  be  stated  that  Poland's  situ- 
ation has  not  changed  for  the  better  since 
I  addressed  this  CotincU  in  October  last  year. 
There  has  been  some,  very  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  country's  economy  as  far  as 
agricultural  output  Is  ■  oncemed.  But  this 
Is  the  obvloiis  result  of  the  fact  tbat  the 
introduction  of  the  collective-farm  system 
by  the  Communist  regtme  Imposed  upon 
Poland  by  Russia  was  resisted  by  the  fanners 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  development 
of  some  measure  of  private  initiative  in  agri- 
cultiire,  Is  also  happened  to  some  extent  In 
certain  divisions  of  the  handicrafts  and  of 
small-scale  retail  trade. 

However,  Poland  remains  within  the  sphere 
of  interests  of  ^viet  Russia  who  exploits 
this  state  of  affairs  with  her  usual  Imperial- 
ism. It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
after  all,  that  Russia  Is  the  largest  and  even, 
it  can  be  stated,  the  only  country  with  enor- 
mous colonial  possessions  In  Asia.  The  mere 
fact  that  these  territories  are  not  separated 
from  Russia  by  stretches  of  sea  does  not 
make  them  any  less  colonial  possessions  of 
that  country.  It  is  this  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, coupled  with  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  enables  Russia  to  rule  over 
a  great  part  of  central  and  even  of  western 
Exirope — regions  where  the  population  is  not 
and  has  never  been  Russian  whilst  the  na- 
tions which  inhabit  ttiem  are,  In  point  of 
history  and  culture,  bound  up  with  western 
civilization. 

Unfortunately,  public  opinion  in  many  of 
the  western  countries  does  not  realize  that 
Russian  Imperialism  still  seeks  expansion 
whenever  the  jKwslblllty  arises — either  with 
the  help  of  prop>aganda,  as  in  the  French 
elections  held  immediately  after  the  Soviet 
prime  minister  visited  Paris,  or  by  providing 
aid  wherever  armed  strife  can  be  launched 
by  Communists,  as  for  Instance,  now  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  can  be  stated  without  fear  of  exaggera- 
tion that  wherever  governments  encounter 
difficulties,  Russia  can  be  expected  to  ex- 
ploit these  in  some  way  in  onler  to  gain 
direct  advantage  or  at  least  to  wotsen  the 
situation  of  countries  opposed  to  an  expan- 
sion of  Russian  Infiuence. 

One  of  the  tasks  before  the  Poles  in  exile 
is  to  warn  western  public  opinion  as  also  to 
demonstrate  that  this  purpose  of  Russia's 
can  be  blocked  primarily  by  a  consolidation 
of  Western  Eun^e  and  by  restoring  Inde- 
pendence to  Uie  countries  which  lost  it  af- 
ter the  last  war.  All  these  countries  have 
the  indubitable  moral  right  to  freedom  and 
independence.  Poland,  in  addition,  has  the 
formal  right  bestowed  by  the  Constitution 
of  1936.  But,  ^rtiere  the  defense  of  Europe 
against  further  Russian  encroachement  Is 
concerned,  this  defense  may  be  Impossible 
without  American  help.  For  that  matter, 
the  same  holds  good  today  wherever  Russian 
Imperialism  may  extend  its  clutches.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  the  only  power 
wbicdi  ijossesses  adequate  economic  and  mil- 
itary stpength  to  stand  up  to  Russia. 

All  this  is  realized  by  Russia  and  the  Oom- 
munlBt  regime  Imposed  by  hep  upon  Po- 
land. Hence,  it  Is  obvious  why  that  regime 
has  launched  a  large-scale  c&mi>algn  de- 
signed to  transform  the  Polish  poUtknil 
exile  community,  which  bases  its  ac- 
tivities on  unshaken  Polish  legality.  Into 
a  community  engrossed  solely  in  earning  a 
living.  With  this  end  in  view,  Communist 
agents  are  striving  to  establish  sin  associa- 
tion of  Poles  in  Oreat  Britain  with  the  main 
purpose  of  depriving  these  of  aU  hope  that 
Poland  will  ever  be  liberated  from  the  Rus- 
sian yoke  and  of  reconciling  them  to  the  ex- 
tant state  of  affairs— even  to  the  extent  of 
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«ecuilng  their  collaboration  wltb  the  regime 
Impoeed  upon  Poland.  The  BO-called  "Com- 
batants CXxmmlttee  of  the  Polish  Armed 
Forces  In  Great  Britain"  is  being  organized 
With  the  same  object.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Polish  oommiinlty  In  exile  realizes  the 
real  alms  of  this  action  and  will  not  allow 
Itself  to  be  drawn  Into  this  subversive  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  words  of 

President  Zaleskl  deserve  very  special 

consideration  at  this  time.    I  especially 

r.  emphasize  the  need  for  American  citizens 

to  keep  in  mind  the  continual  pressure 

of  the  International  Communist  appa- 

■  ratuB,  directed  from  Moscow.   We  should 

^  not  yield  to  the  siren  call  of  President 

Johnson's  State  Department  aides  who 

are  preaching  the  misguided  policy  of 

bridges  to  Eastern  E^opean  Communist 

dictatorships. 


MANDATORY   SANCTIONS   AOAINST 
RHODESIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Houae  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  YoxmGSR]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  taiclude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

»4r.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  about  time  to  re- 
view the  Rhodesian  affair,  bringing  to 
the  file  any  new  material  available,  aa 
well  as  expressions  from  additional  Con- 
gressmen. I  say  this  because  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  Ul?.  is  meeting  on 
April  22  to  review  the  effect  of  the  man- 
datory sanctions  imposed  on  Rhodesia. 

To  go  back— (m  November  20, 1965,  the 
Security  Couim:!!  passed  Resolution  No. 
217.  This  docimient  called  upon  all 
member  states  not  to  recognize  the  Rho- 
desian regime  and  to  refrain  from  any 
action  to  assist  or  encourage  it.  Also,  to 
desist  from  providing  it  with  arms  and 
.;.■  military  equipment  and  do  their  utmost 
to  break  all  economic  relations  with 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

On  April  9,  1966,  the  second  resolution, 
No.  221,  was  passed,  which  called  on  all 
member  states  to  divert  any  of  their  ves- 
sels carrying  oil  to  the  port  of  Belra, 
Mosamblque.  which  was  destined  for 
Southern  Rhodesia, 
s  Tlien  on  December  16,  1966,  when  it 
became  clear  to  the  Security  Council  that 
their  two  previous  resolutions  were  not 
effective  and  that  the  Smith  regime  was 
^  actually  gaining  in  influence,  and  after 
finding  that  the  present  situation  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  constitutes  "a  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security," 
the  Coimdl.  in  desperation,  passed  the 
mandatory  sanctions  resoluti<m,  no.  232. 
This  resolution  provided  that  all  states 

*  members  of  the  United  Nations  shall  pre- 
vent the  importation  into  their  territor- 
ies of  asbestos,  iron  ore,  chrome,  pig  iron, 

•  -sugar,  tobacco,  copper,  meat  and  meat 

products,  and  hides,  skins,  and  leather 
originating  in  Southern  Rhodesia.    All 
three  of  these  resolutions  are  set  forth 
'fn  detail  as  exhibit  A. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  the 
Security  Council  will  be  confronted  with 
when  they  meet  on  April  22.  Germany 
has  notified  them  that  they  have  5-year 
contracts  with  Rhodesia  which  cannot 
be  broken.  Switzerland,  according  to 
the  press,  has  said  that  their  trade  with 
Rhodesia  is  so  large  and  important  that 
they  cannot  close  it  out  readily.  All  of 
which  means  they  are  going  to  continue 
to  trade  with  Rhodesia.  And.  both  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  would  be  insanely 
stupid  to  do  otherwise  for  they  are  not 
members  of  the  U  J^.  Neither  Prance  nor 
Russia  voted  for  the  sanctions,  so  it  is 
anyone's  guess  as  through  which  chan- 
nel they  might  continue  their  trade. 
Portugtil  has  not  consented  to  carry  out 
the  sanctions,  and  has  filed  a  claim  in 
excess  of  $9  million  for  damages  on  be- 
half of  the  Province  of  Mozambique. 
This  exchange  of  correspondence  Is  filed 
as  exhibit  B.  Of  course.  South  Africa  Is 
continuing  her  help  to  Rhodesia,  know- 
ing full  well  they  will  be  next  on  the 
guillotine  if  Rhodesia  dies.  So,  when  the 
Council  finds  that  despite  their  "hulSng 
and  puffing"  the  Smith  regime  still 
stands  with  perhaps  more  friends  than 
before,  what  will  their  next  resolution 
say? 

In  response  to  my  seventh  question 
which  I  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Rrcord  of  February  1,  1967,  the  State 
Department  Justified  toelr  position 
against  Rhodesia  by  saying  the  £u;tion 
was  taken  to  "assure  to  the  population  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  its  fimdetmental  right 
to  self-determination." 

Recently,  a  guntotlng  group  of  self- 
declared  patriots  took  over  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa,  Jailed 
the  Prime  Minister  and  other  of&cers. 
Did  you  hear  or  see  any  protest  by  our 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  poor  people 
of  Sierra  Leone?  Perhaps  England  was 
not  concerned. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  wUl  probably 
be  in  a  greater  panic  on  April  22  than 
he  was  at  the  conference  on  the  HMS 
Tiger,  as  reported  to  Parliament  by  the 
Minister  of  Information,  J.  H.  Haroman, 
and  I  quote — Wilson  speaking  to  Smith: 

You  will  sign  these  docrmients.  I  will  not 
have  Britain  humiliated.  Tou  will  sign  be- 
fore you  leave  the  ship. 

Smith's  answer: 

I  have  told  you  I  will  take  this  back  to 
Salisbury.  I  will  give  It  a  fair  run.  If  you 
want  an  answer  now.  It  Is  No,  It  Is  No,  It  Is  No, 
It  U  No.  It  la  Mo. 

Does  it  not  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
a  courageous  Prime  Minister  of  a  small 
country  stand  Its  ground  against  John 
Bull?  It  takes  us  back  to  George  Wash- 
ington's day. 

This  reminds  me  that  our  State  De- 
partment has  published  yet  another  ver- 
sion of  the  U.S.  position  on  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  United  Nations.  This 
Is  the  March  1967  version  and  I  think 
the  latest.  It  is  inserted  in  full  as  ex- 
hibit C.  In  this  position  paper  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
calls  the  unilateral  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  Southern  Rhodesia  "shock- 
ing" and  "fraught  with  gravest  conse- 
quences." This  Is  the  first  Government 
document  which,  by  inference,  condemns 


the  signers  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  was  also  a  unilateral 
action.  I  am  sure  that  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  its  day  "constituted 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity," and  we  can  be  thankful  there 
was  no  United  Nations  then  to  thwart 
the  Revolution. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  carefully  read  this  latest  position 
paper,  for,  to  me,  it  is  a  very  lame,  lllogi- 
cal  document,  leaving  me  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  administration  is  sorry 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  trapped 
by  England  to  oppose  a  good,  strong, 
anti-Communist  friend  of  ours. 

Also,  in  the  paper  they  have  brought 
South  Africa  in  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  sanctioM, 
so  when  the  sanctions  fall  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  England,  then  they  can  start 
on  South  Africa  and  Portugal  as  the  cul- 
prits. 

It  will  not  take  much  prodding  to  start 
a  war  in  Africa,  as  illustrated  by  Roger 
Ricklefs'  article  in  the  March  31  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled 
"Africa  Tlnderbox."  The  entire  article 
is  attached  as  exhibit  D.  Also,  a  personal 
letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Reed 
of  Rhodesia,  shown  as  exhibit  E,  gives 
the  local  point  of  view. 

And  so,  the  Security  Coimcil  comes 
to  the  April  22  meeting  facing  the  fail- 
ure of  their  compulsory  sanctions.  What 
will  be  their  next  step?  Invasion  ol 
Rhodesia,  as  predicted  by  so  many?  If 
so,  by  whom?  Will  our  meddling  In  an- 
other country's  internal  affairs  cause  us 
to  take  on  another  war?  Are  we  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  further  attack  a 
country  which  we  ought  to  be  helping? 
This  could  develop  into  another  situa- 
tion where  we  again  will  be  asking.  "How 
did  we  get  into  this  mess?"  So,  look 
well  at  April  22. 

ExMisrr  A 

RKSOLtmoN  317   (1906) 
(Adopted    by    the    Security    Council    at  lt» 

1266 th  meeting,  on  November  20.  1966) 

The  Security  Council. 

Deeply  concerned  about  the  situatton  In 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Considering  that  the  Ulegal  authorities  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  have  proclaimed  Inde- 
pendence and  that  the  Oovemment  of  tb< 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  as  the  administering  Power, 
looks  upon  this  as  an  act  of  rebellion. 

Noting  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  taken  certain  measures  to  meet 
the  situation  and  that  to  be  effective  these 
measures  should  correspond  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation, 

1.  Determines  that  the  situation  resulting 
from  the  proclamation  of  Independence  by 
the  Illegal  authorities  In  Southern  Rhodesis 
Is  extremely  grave,  that  the  Government  ol 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  should  put  an  end  to  It  and 
that  Its  continuance  In  time  constitutes  a 
threat  to  International  peace  and  security; 

2.  Reaffirms  Its  resolution  216  (1966)  of  13 
November  1966  and  General  Assembly  resolu- 
Uon  1514  (XV)   of  14  December  1960: 

3.  Condemn!  the  usurpation  of  power  by  » 
racist  settler  minority  In  Southern  Rhodesl* 
and  regards  the  declaration  of  Independence 
by  It  as  having  no  legal  validity: 

4.  CaUa  upon  the  Oovemment  of  tb( 
United  Kingdom  to  quell  this  rebellion  of  the 
racist  minority: 

6.  Further  calls  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  take  all  other  appro- 


priate measures  which  would  prove  effective 
In  eliminating  the  authority  of  the  usurpers 
and  In  bringing  the  minority  regime  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  an  Immediate  end: 

6.  calls  upon  all  States  not  to  recognlm 
this  Illegal  authority  and  not  to  entertain 
any  diplomatic  or  other  relatione  with  this 
Ulegal  authority; 

7.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  the  working  erf  the  Con- 
stitution of  1961  has  broken  down,  to  take 
immediate  measures  In  order  to  allow  the 
people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to  determine 
their  own  future  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tlvee  of  General  Aaaembly  resolution  1614 
(XV); 

8.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  refrain  from 
any  action  which  would  assist  and  encour- 
age the  Ulegal  regime  and.  In  particular,  to 
desist  from  providing  it  with  arms,  equip- 
ment and  military  material,  and  to  do  their 
utmost  In  order  to  break  all  economic  rela- 
tions with  Southern  Rhodesia.  Including  an 
embargo  on  oU  and  petroleum  products; 

9.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  enforce  urgently  and 
with  vigour  all  the  measures  It  has  an- 
nounced, as  well  as  those  mentioned  In  para- 
graph 8  above; 

10.  Calls  upon  the  Organlzatloc  of  African 
Unity  to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  assist  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  present  resolution. 
In  conformity  with  Chapter  Vm  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

11.  Decide*  to  keep  the  question  under  re- 
view In  order  to  examine  what  other  meas- 
ures It  may  deem  neoeMary  to  take. 

RisOLtmoN  216  (1908) 

(Adopted   by   the   Security   Council   at   Its 
1,268th  meeting,  on  November  12,  1965) 

The  Security  Couneil, 

1.  Decides  to  condemn  the  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  Independence  made  by  a  radst 
minority  In  Southern  Rhodesia; 

2.  Decides  to  call  upon  all  States  not  to 
recognise  this  Ulegal  racist  minority  regime 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  to  refrain  from 
rendering  any  assistance  to  this  illegal 
regime.  , 

RBsOLonoN221  (1966) 

(Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  Its 
1,277th  meeting  on  AprU  0,  1966) 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  Its  resolutions  Nos.  216  of  12 
November  1966  and  217  of  20  November  1066 
and  in  particular  its  call  to  all  States  to  do 
their  utmost  to  break  off  economic  relations 
with  Southern  Rhodesia,  Including  an  oU 
embargo  on  oU  and  petroleum  products, 

Gravely  concerned  at  reports  that  sub- 
stantial supplies  of  oil  may  reach  Rhodesia 
as  the  result  of  an  oil  tanker  having  arrived 
at  Belra  and  the  approach  of  a  further  tanker 
which  may  lead  to  the  res\imptlon  of  pump- 
ing through  the  CPMR  pipeline  with  the 
acquleacenoe  of  the  Portuguese  authorities. 

Considering  that  such  supplies  wlU  afford 
great  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the 
Illegal  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  thereby 
enabling  It  to  remain  longer  In  being, 

1.  Determines  that  the  resulting  situation 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Portuguese  Oovemment 
not  to  permit  oil  to  be  pumped  through  the 
pipeline  from  Belra  to  Rhodesia. 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Portuguese  Government 
iu>t  to  receive  at  Belra  oil  destined  for 
Rhodesia; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  States  t«  ensure  the 
diversion  of  any  of  their  vessels  reasonably 
believed  to  be  carrying  oil  destined  for 
Rhodesia  which  may  be  en  route  for  Belra: 

6.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  prevent  by  the  use  of 
force  If  necessary  the  arrival  at  Belra  of  ves- 
■els  reasonably  believed  to  be  carrying  oil 
destined  for  Rhodesia,  and  empowers  the 
United  Kingdom  to  arrest  and  detain  the 


tanker  known  as  the  Joanna  V  upon  her 
departure  from  Belra  In  the  event  her  oU 
cargo  la  discharged  there. 

RcsOLunON  232    (1966) 

QTTXSnOM    or    BOtrrHBBN    KHODESIA 

The  Security  Council, 

Reaffirming  Its  resolution  216  (1965)  of  12 
November  1965.  217  (1966)  of  20  November 
1965  and  221  (1966)  of  9  April  1966,  and  In 
particular  Its  appeal  to  all  States  to  do  their 
utmoet  In  order  to  break  off  economic  rela- 
tions with  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Deeply  concerned  that  the  CouncU's  ef- 
forts so  far  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
administering  Power  have  failed  to  bring 
the  rebellion  In  Southern  Rhodesia  to  an 
end, 

Reaffirming  that  to  the  extent  not  super- 
seded In  this  resolution,  the  measures  pro- 
vided for  m  resolution  217  (1965)  of  20  No- 
vember 1965.  as  weU  as  those  Initiated  by 
Member  States  In  implementation  of  that 
resolution,  shall  continue  In  effect. 

Acting  In  accordance  with  Articles  39  and 
41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

1.  Determines  that  the  present  situation 
In  Southern  Rhodesia  constitutes  a  threat 
to  IntemaUonal  peace  and  security; 

2.  Decides  that  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  ahaU  prevent: 

(o)  the  Import  Into  their  territories  of 
asbestos,  iron  ore,  chrome.  pig-Iron,  sugar, 
tobacco,  copper,  meat  and  meat  products  and 
hides,  skins  and  leather  originating  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported  therefrom 
after  the  date  of  this  resolution; 

(b)  any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  in 
their  territories  which  promote  or  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  export  of  these  com- 
modities from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  any 
dealings  by  their  imtionals  or  in  their  terri- 
tories In  any  of  these  commodities  originat- 
ing In  Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported 
therefrom  after  the  date  of  thU  resolution, 
including  in  particular  any  transfer  of  fiinda 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  p\irposes  of 
such  activities  or  dealings; 

(c)  shipment  In  vessels  or  aircraft  of  their 
registration  of  any  of  these  commodities 
originating  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  ex- 
ported therefrom  after  the  date  of  this  reeo- 
lutlon; 

(d)  any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  In 
their  territ<«ies  which  promote  or  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  sale  or  shipment  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  of  arms,  ammunition  of 
all  types,  mlUtary  aircraft,  military  vehicles, 
and  equipment  and  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture and  maintenance  of  arms  and  am- 
munition In  Southern  Rhodesia: 

(e)  any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  in 
their  territories  which  promote  or  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  supply  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  of  all  other  aircraft  and  motor  ve- 
hicles and  of  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  manufactxire,  assembly  or  maintenance 
of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles  In  Southern 
Rhodesia:  the  shipment  In  vessels  and  air- 
craft of  their  registration  of  any  such  goods 
destined  for  Southern  Rhodesia:  and  any 
activities  by  their  nationals  or  In  their  ter- 
ritories which  promote  or  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  manufacture  or  assembly  of  air- 
craft or  motor  vehicles  In  Southern  Rho- 
desia; 

(/)  participation  In  their  territories  or  ter- 
ritories under  their  administration  or  In  land 
or  air  transport  facilities  or  by  their  na- 
tionals or  vessels  of  their  registration  In  the 
supply  of  oil  or  oil  products  to  Southern 
Rhodesia;  notwithstanding  any  contracts 
entered  Into  or  licenses  granted  before  the 
date  of  this  resolution; 

3.  Reminds  Member  States  that  the  faUtire 
or  refusal  by  any  of  them  to  implement  the 
present  resolution  shall  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  Article  26  of  the  Charter; 

4.  Reaffirms  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the 
people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to  freedom  and 
Independence  in  accordance  with  the  Decla- 


ration on  the  Orantlng  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  contained  In 
General  Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV);  and 
recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  their  struggle  to 
seciire  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  set 
forth  In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 
6.  Calls  upon  all  States  not  to  render  fi- 
nancial or  other  economic  aid  to  the  Ulegal 
racist  regime  In  Southern  Rhodeela; 

6.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  carry  dut  this  decision  of 
the  Security  Council  In  accordance  with 
Article  25  of  the  United  Nations  Charter: 

7.  Urges,  having  regard  to  the  principles 
stated  In  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  States  not  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  2  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion; 

8.  Calls  upon  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  the  speciallied  agencies  to  re- 
port to  the  Secretary-General  the  measures 
each  has  taken  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  2  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Council  on  the  progress  of  the 
implementation  of  the  present  resolution, 
the  first  report  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  1  March  1967; 

10.  Decides  to  keep  this  item  on  Its  agenda 
for  further  action  ss  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  developments. 

EXHTBrr  B 
LrrrxB  Datsd  Pebrtjabt  17,  1967,  Pkom  the 
Sbcsetaxt  OErfBL&L  Addressed  to  the 
MnOBT^  poa  FoaxrcN  AvTAnts  or  Pobtucal 
I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt ot  your  two  letters  of  3  February  1967, 
which  have  been  circulated  by  me  to  the 
Security  CoimcU  In  document  S/7785/Rev.l. 
In  pcuragraph  6  of  the  first  of  the  foregoing 
letters,  you  have  referred  to  c«-taln  Issues 
previously  raised  by  the  Government  of 
Portugal  In  your  communications  of  27  AprU 
and  29  July  1966,  the  fcx-mer  being  addressed 
to  me.  and  the  latter  to  the  President  of  the 
Sec\irity  Council.  Ton  wUl  recall  that.  In 
my  reply  to  you  of  21  June  1066.  I  Indicated 
that  I  did  not  consider  that  It  was  appro- 
priate for  the  Secretariat,  without  a  request 
from  the  organ  concerned,  to  establish  the 
practice  of  reep>ondlng  In  substance  to  an 
enquiry  from  a  Member  State  for  advice  re- 
garding the  validity  and  Interpretation  of 
decisions  of  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.  On  that  occasion  I  also  pointed  out 
that  only  the  Security  Council  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  give  an  authoritative  interpretation 
of  its  decisions,  of  the  Charter  Articles  on 
which  they  are  based,  and  of  the  procedures 
followed  in  adopting  them.  As  I  remain  of 
this  view,  I  regret  Vti&t  I  can  add  nothing 
further  to  the  observations  I  made  In  my 
letter  of  21  June  1966. 

IiV  reeponse  to  the  request  contained  In 
your  second  letter  of  8  February  1967,  and  as 
Indicated  at  the  outset  of  the  present  reply, 
I  have  placed  the  full  text  of  that  letter  be- 
fore the  Security  CouncU  In  doctmient 
S/7786/Rev.l. 
Accept,  etc. 

V  Thakt, 
Secretary  Oenerdl. 

Lrrrxa   Dated    Mabch    6,    1967,    Paoic   the 
CbaboA  D'ArrAiBxs  aj.  op  Poktuoal  Ad- 

DRIESSXD  TO   THE   SXCRXTABT    GenXSAI. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  imder  In- 
structloiui  from  my  Government,  the  text 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  Your  Excellency  by 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  P(»tugal. 
dated  4  March  1967,  which  Is  duly  accom- 
panied by  an  English  translation: 

"Ma.  SxcRXTABT- General:  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  acknowledge  receipt  of  and  to  thank 
for  Your  Excellency's  letter  of  17  February 
1967.  In  reply  to  those  which  I  addressed  to 
you  on  the  3rd  of  the  same  month.    I  take 
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note  of  the  view  which  you  reiterate  con* 
Bldertng  that  It  Is  the  Security  Council  that 
U  competent  to  state  a  poeltlon  concerning 
the  poUtlco-legal  queetlonB  raised  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  In  Its  pries'  notea 
and  concerning  the  Indemnification,  which, 
In  temu  of  Article  50  of  the  Charter,  is  due 
because  of  losses  suffered  In  1966  by  the 
Province  of  Moeamblque  as  the  result  of  the 
decisions  taken  by  that  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  against  Rhodesia. 

"I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  luideratands  and  respects  the 
poeltlon  taken  by  you  In  this  matter  and 
declares  that  In  consequence  It  will  await  the 
meetings  of  the  Security  Council  concerning 
the  problem  of  Rhodesia  In  the  conviction 
that,  as  is  also  the  opinion  of  Your  Excel- 
lency, that  organ  will  not  fall  to  debate  and 
resolve  the  Important  questions  raised. 

"I  will  thank  you  very  much  to  direct 
that  this  letter  be  circulated  among  the 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  as  a  docu- 
ment of   the  Coxmdl   on   the  usual  terms. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  con- 
vey to  you,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  the  as- 
surances of  my  highest  consideration. 
"Vkanco  Nogitxiba, 
"ilinUUr  for  Foreign  Affairs 

of  Portugal." 

I  avail  myself,  etc. 

Akt6mio  Patricio, 
Charg4  d'Affairs  a.l. 

ExHiBrT  C 

SoTTTHZEM  Rhodesia  and  the  UNirKD  Na« 
TiONs:  The  UJ3.  Poarnou 

(".  .  .  the  reasons  behind  strong  t7jS.  sup- 
pcM-t  of  Va.  ^actions  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia are  several  and  profound."  The  back- 
groimd  paper,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
International  Orgakl^atlon  Affairs,  outlines 
the  crisis  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  defines 
the  moral  and  legal  Imperatives  and  prac- 
tical considerations  which  are  the  basis  of 
U.S.  support  for  the  UJ*.  actions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.) 

Southern  Rhodesia  la  a  landlocked  terri- 
tory In  south-central  Africa,  bounded  by 
Zambia  on  the  north,  Portuguese  Mozam- 
bique on  the  east,  South  Africa  on  the  south, 
and  newly  Independent  Botswana  on  the 
weet.  It  is  150,333  square  mllee  In  area,  about 
the  size  of  Callfomla.  Southern  Rhodesia's 
altitude — most  of  its  territory  is  between 
8,000  and  5.000  feet  above  sea  level— gives  It 
a  pleasant,  even  climate  despite  its  tropical 
location.  Its  population  includes  about  4,- 
105,000  Africans.  224,000  whites,  and  21,000 
of  other  ethnic  groups. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  are  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  citrus  fruits;  and  eattle  raising  is  an 
Important  Industry.  It  is  rich  in  asbestos, 
gold,  chrom«  ore,  coal,  and  manganese. 

Southern  Rhodesia  is  s\irpnsingly  new. 
It  was  founded  by  British  empire  biyider 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  In  1886  obtained  a  charter 
conferring  commercial  privileges  and  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  in  the  territory  on 
his  British  South  Africa  Company.  White 
settlement  began  the  following  year.  Rhodes' 
company  ran  the  colony  until  1922,  when  the 
British  Government  offered  the  white  settlers 
a  choice  of  becoming  a  self-governing  colony 
or  forming  a  union  with  South  Africa.  They 
chose  the  former,  and  In  1923  Southern  Rho- 
desia was  formally  annexed  by  Great  Britain. 

The  1923  constitution  provided  for  a  Gov- 
ernor to  represent  the  British  Crown  and  a 
single  house  of  Parliament  with  30  members. 
The  franchise  was  open  to  adult  British  sub- 
jects having  an  annual  Income  of  over  £200, 
regamUeas  of  race.  Although  the  British 
Ooremment  retained  certain  reserve  powers 
over  any  legislation  which  discriminated 
against  Africans  or  amended  the  constitu- 
tion and  cotild  disallow  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lature within  a  year  of  enactment,  it  never 
exercised  these  powers  directly  duirlng  the 


38  years  in  which  the  constitution  remained 
in  effect. 

THE  PIOPLX 

The  first  white  settlers  beckoned  to  South- 
em  Rhodesia  by  Rhodes  were  Boers  and 
British  of  varying  trades  and  background 
who  founded  Salisbury  and  other  small  com- 
munities. 

As  their  descendants  proved  insrufflclent  in 
nximber  to  supply  the  skilled  manpower  re- 
quired to  support  the  territory's  growing 
economy,  esi>eclally  the  rapid  expansion 
brought  about  by  the  two  World  Wars,  the 
Southern  Rhodeslan  Government  offered 
strong  Incentives  to  encourage  immigration. 
The  new  Immigrants,  mostly  skilled  blue- 
collar  workers,  were  able  to  earn  high  wages 
and  live  in  a  fine  climate  with  many  comforts 
and  amenities.  The  white  population  has 
quadrupled  since  1936,  when  It  was  only 
56,000.  Thus,  most  of  the  whites  now  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  are  fairly  recent  arrivals, 
and  the  economic  stake  for  moet  of  them 
is  a  Job  in  an  urban  center  rather  than  land 
or  property. 

The  Africans  In  Southern  Rhodesia  belong 
to  the  great  family  of  Bantu-speaking  peo- 
ples who  Inhabit  central  and  southern 
Africa  and  whose  many  languages  are  re- 
lated. The  two  principal  groupings  are  the 
Mashona  and  the  Matabele,  who  at  one  time 
warred  on  each  other.  Differences  between 
the  two  groups  have  diminished  over  the 
years,  and  the  main  split  among  Africans 
now  is  between  the  urban  dweller  and  the 
trlbally  oriented  rural  native. 

Only  about  half  of  Southern  Rhodesia's 
Africans  live  In  the  rural  reserves  set  up 
under  the  Land  Apportionment  Act,  which 
designated  special  areas  to  be  used  by  whites 
and  Africans.  The  rural  reserves  are  pop- 
ulated largely  by  women,  children,  and  elder- 
ly persons,  who  are  usually  assisted  by  their 
wage-earning  kinsmen  in  the  towns.  De- 
trlballzed  Africans  are  migrating  In  increas- 
ing nianbers  to  the  African  townships  In 
and  around  urban  areas,  which  are  reserved 
primarily  for  whites.  The  urban  African 
population,  though  predominately  Rho- 
deslan-bom,  includes  many  Africans  from 
Malawi,  Zambia,  and  Mozambique. 

Until  recent  years  the  mass  of  the  African 
population  was  politically  inert,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  traditions  of  the  Mashona  tribe, 
which  placed  great  value  on  moderation  and 
patience.  The  increasing  regulation  Intro- 
duced by  the  whites  and  their  technological 
society  disrupted  the  Africans  traditional 
patterns  and  beliefs  and  upset  his  social  re- 
lationships without  offering  usable  substi- 
tutes. White  values  mads  the  African  eager 
for  Increased  political  rights  and  economic 
advancement,  but  white  restrictions  denied 
them,  resulting  in  frustration  and  bitter- 
ness. 

TtSJBLATIOK    or   EROramA    AND    NTAaALAlTD 

In  1953  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  was  formed  out  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  the  British  protectorates  of  North- 
em  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  with  powers 
divided  among  the  central  government  and 
the  three  territorial  governments.  The 
Federal  Government  consisted  of  a  Governor 
General  representing  the  Crown,  a  Prime 
Minister,  an  Executive  Council,  and  a  69- 
member  Federal  Assembly  which  Included  12 
Africans  and  3  Europeans  representing  Afri- 
can interests. 

The  Federation,  promoted  by  Southern 
Rhodeslan  whites  hoping  to  benefit  from  the 
exploitation  of  Northern  Rhodeslan  copper 
while  at  the  same  time  heading  off  the  drive 
for  Independence  by  Africans  in  the  two 
protectorates,  proved  an  outstanding  eco- 
nomic success.  But  the  Federation's  politi- 
cal prospects  foundered  on  the  rocks  of 
heightened  African  political  awareness  and 
desire  for  Independence  Rioting  broke  out 
in  Nyasaland  In  19S9.  and  African  territorial 
governments  came  to  power  In  both  North- 


em  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  within  the  next 
a  years.  Britain  accepted  the  right  of  in- 
dividual  territories  to  secede  from  the  Ped- 
eratlon.and  In  December  1963  the  Federation 
was  fcHinally  dissolved.  Nyasaland  became 
the  Independent  state  of  Malawi  in  July 
1964;  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  Independ- 
ent state  of  Zambia  In  October  1964. 

ZAMBIA 

The  breakup  of  the  Federation  ended  hopes 
for  political  union  of  the  three  territories, 
but  It  left  the  eoonomles  of  Malawi  and  Zam- 
bia closely  entwined  with  Southern  Rho- 
desia's. Zambia,  a  nation  rich  In  natural  re- 
sources and  with  the  potential  for  healthy 
economic  development,  remained  especially 
dependent  on  Southern  Rhodesia.  Its 
thriving  copper  Industry,  the  mainstay  of  Its 
economy,  looks  to  Southern  Rhodesia  for 
skilled  white  labor  and  its  essential  supplies 
of  coal,  petroleum,  and  electric  power  as  well 
as  railway  access  to  southern  African  ports. 
In  1964  one-fourth  of  total  Southern  Rho- 
deslan exports  went  to  Zambia,  Including 
two-thirds  of  its  exports  of  manufactured 
goods.  Many  Rhodeslan  private  businesses 
service  Zambia,  and  intemstionai  corpora- 
tions selling  In  both  countries  generally  op- 
erate out  of  Salisbury. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  Southern  Rhodeslan 
constitution  began  well  before  the  formal 
breakup  of  the  Federation.  A  conference  In 
February  1961  drafted  iU  provisions,  and  It 
was  approved  in  a  referendum  of  enfran- 
chised (largely  white)  Rhodeslans  in  Decem- 
ber 1961.  The  Crown's  power*  to  reject  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  limited  to  acts 
affecting  the  position  of  the  sovereign  or  the 
governor,  international  obligations,  and  ob- 
ligations taken  under  certain  Southern  Rho- 
deslan Government  loans.  In  addition,  the 
Crown  could  reject  under  certain  procedures 
any  dianges  in  the  several  "entrenched"  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  which  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  protect  the  rights  of  Afri- 
cans. They  included  a  lengthy  Declaration 
of  Rights  and  a  Constitutional  Council  to 
safegxiartt  those  rights. 

NXOOTUnOKS    rOR    INDEPENDENCX 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Federation,  white 
Rhodeslans  began  to  pressure  Great  Britain 
for  complete  Independence.  Long  and 
strenuous  negotiations  took  place  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  yeare,  with  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Sir  Alec  Douglaa-Home 
insisting  that  independence  could  come  only 
with  firm  guarantees  of  progress  toward  ma- 
jority ritl*. 

Within  a  weeks  of  coming  to  power  at  the 
head  of  a  new  Labor  government.  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson  made  clear  that  Britain'* 
position  remained  unchanged.  In  a  state- 
ment to  Parliament  on  October  27,  1964,  Wil- 
son said: 

"The  decision  to  grant  Independence  rests 
entirely  with  the  British  Government  and 
Parliament  and  they  have  a  solemn  duty  to 
be  satisfied  that  before  granting  Independ- 
ence it  wouW  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

"The  only  way  Southern  Rhodesia  can  be- 
come a  sovereign  state  Is  by  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament.  A  declaration  of  Inde- 
I>endence  would  be  an  open  act  of  defiance 
and  rebellion  and  it  would  be  treasonable  to 
take  steps  to  give  effect  to  It." 

The  British  set  forth  five  principles  In  their 
negotiations  with  the  Rhodeslans  which 
"would  need  to  be  satisfied  before  we  were 
able  to  contemplate  the  grant  of  independ- 
ence." A  sixth  principle  was  added  by  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  In  a  statement  to  Parliament 
on  January  26.  1966.    The  principles  are: 

1.  The  principle  and  Intention  of  unim- 
peded progress  to  majority  rule,  already  en- 
shrined m  the  1961  constitution,  would  have 
to  be  maintained  and  guaranteed. 

2.  Guarantees  against  retrogressive 
amendment  of  the  constitution. 
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3.  Immediate  improvement  In  the  politi- 
cal status  of  the  African  population. 

4.  Progress  toward  ending  racial  discrimi- 
nation. 

6.  The  British  Government  would  need  to 
be  satisfied  that  any  basis  proposed  for  Inde- 
pendence was  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Bhodesla  as  a  whole. 

6.  The  need  to  Insxire  that,  regardless  of 
race,  there  Is  no  o|>pre8ston  of  majority  by 
minority  or  of  minority  by  majority. 

The  negotiations  finally  broke  down  In 
October  1965.  after  Southern  Rhodesia's 
Prime  Minister,  Ian  Smith,  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don for  talks  and  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Salisbury.  Mr.  Smith  de- 
manded that  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  white 
regime  have  the  right  to  determine  and  con- 
trol the  pace  of  transition  to  majority  rule. 
He  Insisted,  at  the  same  time,  that  Rhodesia's 
1961  constitution  already  Incorporated  the 
essence  of  the  five  principles. 

TTiai.ATXXAI,  OKCXARATION  Or  DTOKPENOENCK 

During  this  time  the  United  States  re- 
peatedly asserted  its  determination  to  oppose 
vigorously  a  unilateral  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (UDI)  by  Southern  Rhodesia.  On 
October  5,  President  Johnson  asked  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  to  Inform  the  Rhodeslan 
Prime  Minister  of  the  American  poeltlon. 
Three  days  later  the  U.S.  Charge  d'Affalres 
in  London  delivered  a  message  to  Mr.  Smith 
stating  that  the  United  States  could  not  con- 
done any  settlement  unresponsive  to  the  In- 
teresU  and  rights  of  the  vast  mtjortty  of  the 
Rhodeslan    population. 

On  October  29,  President  Johnson  sent  a 
personal  message  to  Prime  Minister  Smith 
In  Salisbury  once  again  stressing  American 
lupport  for  a  solution  satisfactory  to  the 
entire  population.  The  President  said  that 
while  grave  and  difficult  issues  remained  to 
be  worked  out,  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
Independence  wovUd  be  a  "tragic  mutake" 
lervlng  no  one's  true  interests. 

The  position  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  gov- 
ernment had,  however,  hardened  following 
Prime  Minister  Wilson's  return  to  London. 
On  November  11,  1966,  In  defiance  of  strong 
feelings  and  opinions  In  moet  of  the  world, 
the  Smith  government  \inilaterally  declared 
Southern  Rhodesia  lndei>endent.  It  was,  as 
n5.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Arthur  Goldberg  told  an  emergency  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  the  following  day,  a 
"shocking"  event  "fraught  with  the  gravest 
of  consequences."  ^ 

THX    X7.N.    RXSPOMBE 

Shocking  though  it  was.  Southern  Rho- 
desia's unilateral  declaration  of  Independence 
hardly  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. UJi.  bodies  had  been  calling  for  a 
solution  to  the  Rhodeslan  problem  since  1962. 
In  the  months  preceding  the  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  Independence  both  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  had  ex- 
plicitly asked  the  British  to  take  all  neces- 
sary scUon  to  prevent  it.  As  late  as  Novem- 
ber 6.  1966,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  on  Great  Britain  to  sus- 
pend the  1961  constitution  and  convene  a 
new  constitutional  convention  to  arrange 
independence  based  on   universal  suffrage.* 

With  the  unilateral  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence now  a  reality,  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  November  11 «  and  the  Security 
Council  on  November  12  «  passed  resolutions 
oondenmlng  the  action.  On  NovMnber  20, 
the  Security  OouncU— «11  members  voting 
affirmatively  except  France,  which  ab- 
stained—followed up  its  condemnation  with 
more  important  action.  Terming  the  decla- 
ration "an  act  of  rebellion"  the  continuance 
of  which  "oonstltutes  a  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace   and   security"   fiha   CouncU 


called  on  all  states  to  refrain  from  recogniz- 
ing the  Illegal  regime,  to  avoid  any  action 
assisting  and  encouraging  it,  and  "in  par- 
ticular, to  desist  from  providing  it  with  arms, 
equipment  and  military  material,  and  to  do 
their  utmost  in  order  to  break  all  economic 
relations  with  Southern  Rhodesia,  including 
an  embargo  on  oil  and  petroleum  products." ' 

The  action  taken  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  its  support  by  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  rested  on  a  continuing 
recognition  of  British  sovereignty  and  legal 
authority  over  the  territory.  In  seeking  U.N. 
assistance  in  dealing  with  the  rebellion,  the 
United  Kingdom  stressed  its  Intention  to 
retain  special  responsibility  for  Southern 
Rhodeslan  affairs.  It  has  maintained  this 
position  consistently  throughout  the  rebel- 
lion. Southern  Rhodesia  has  not  become  an 
independent  state  and  has  not  been  recog- 
nized as  such  by  a  slngls  government.  The 
measures  directed  against  it  were  thus  not 
measures  against  an  Independent  nation  but 
against  an  Illegal  regime  which  had  usurped 
power.  As  Ambassador  Goldberg  told  the 
Security  Council  on  November  12:  • 

"A  small,  stubborn,  and  sadly  mistaken 
minority  has  seized  sole  power  In  an  effort 
to  dominate  the  lives  of  the  vast  and  unwill- 
ing majority  of  the  population  of  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Defying  the  stem  warnings  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  the  United  King- 
dom, this  white  minority  regime.  In  a  des- 
perate and  what  will  certainly  prove  to  be 
a  futile  gesture,  has  unilaterally  declared 
the  Independence  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  not 
In  the  Interests  of  a  majority  of  the  peopl; 
upon  which  a  genuine  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence might  depend  but  in  the  Interests 
of  a  privileged  minority,  making  this  a 
spuriovis  declaration  of  Independence." 

U.S.    MEAS17SES 

The  United  States,  feeling  keenly  that  the 
Southern  Rhodeslan  rebellion  could  result 
In  a  serious  threat  to  peace  on  the  African 
Continent  and  to  its  own  Interests,  moved 
quickly  In  support  of  the  British  action. 
The  following  measures  were  Instituted  the 
day  after  the  lndep>endence  declaration: 

— The  UB.  consul  general  In  Salisbury  was 
recalled,  and  the  consulate  staff  was  reduced. 

— Diplomatic  status  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Minister  for  Southern  Rhodeslan  Affairs 
in  the  British  Kmbassy  in  Washington  and 
from  his  staff. 

— A  comprehensive  embargo  was  placed  on 
the  shipment  of  all  arms  and  military  equip- 
ment to  Southern  Rhodesia. 

— American  private  travel  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  was  discouraged.  Americans  were 
advised  they  could  no  longer  be  assured  of 
normal  protective  services  and  that  they  mvist 
have  British,  not  Southern  Rhodeslan,  visas. 

— Uj8.  sugar  quotas  for  the  importation  of 
Southern  Rhodeslan  sugar  for  1965  and  1966 
were  suspended. 

— Action  on  all  applications  for  VS.  Gov- 
ernment loans  and  credit  and  Investment 
guarantees  to  Southern  Rhodesia  vraa  sus- 
pended. 

Further  action  followed  those  initial  steps: 

— The  United  States  recognized  the  British 
action  appointing  a  new  board  of  directors 
in  London  for  the  Reserve  Bank  of  Rhode- 
sia.' The  new  board  was  recognized  as  the 
legal  authority  over  official  Southern  Rho- 
deslan accounts  In  the  United  States. 

— American  Importers  of  Southern  Rho- 
deslan asbestos  and  lithium  agreed  to  find 
other  sources. 

— American  ccxnpanies  were  informed  that 
the  United  States  recognized  the  legal  au- 
thority of  the  British  Order-in- Council  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  tobacco  and  chromlte 


from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  were  requested 
to  comply .« 

— Controls  were  Instituted  on  exports  to 
Southern  Rhodesia,  cutting  off  all  exports  of 
significance  to  Its  economy.* 

— With  the  cooperation  of  American  oil 
oompanies,  a  total  embargo  was  placed  on 
shipment  of  all  U.S.  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  to  Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  measures  the 
United  States  Joined  the  British  and  Ca- 
nadians In  airlifting  oil  to  Zambia."  Cut 
off  from  its  supply  of  refined  oil  products, 
which  had  been  supplied  largely  by  the 
Southern  Rhodeslan  refinery  at  Umtall. 
Zambia  desperately  needed  petroleum  to 
maintain  its  economy.  The  Amerlcsua  con- 
tribution to  the  airlift,  which  began  on  Jan- 
xiary  4  and  ended  on  April  30,  1066,  carried 
over  3.6  million  gallons  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  American  airlift  ended  as  other 
supply  routes,  by  road,  rail,  and  lake,  plus 
a  continuing  British  airlift,  were  sufficiently 
developed  to  meet  Zambia's  emergency  needs. 
The  United  States  also  assisted  In  emergency 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  Great  North 
Road  frcxn  Tanzania  to  Zeunbla. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia,  major  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Rhodesia  (mainly  foodstuffs,  petro- 
leum products,  chemicals,  manufactured 
goods,  machinery,  and  transport  equipment) 
were  reduced  from  a  total  of  (23  million  in 
1965  to  •6.51  million  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1066.  American  imports  from  Rhodesia 
also  suffered. 

REFHESSION    AND   CENSORSHIP 

At  the  time  of  the  Illegal  declaration  of 
Independence,  the  British  officially  dismissed 
the  Smith  government  and  announced  that 
Governor  Sir  Humphrey  Glbbe  was  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Queen  In  Salisbury. 
The  British  High  Commissioner  was  with- 
drawn, and  Rhodeslan  passports  were  not 
recognized  as  valid  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Great  Britain,  however,  made  clear  that  it 
would  not  use  force  to  end  the  rebellion. 

For  their  part,  the  Rhodeslans  placed  Gov- 
ernor Glbbs  under  restrictions  and  promul- 
gated a  new  constitution.  Although  gen- 
erally following  the  lines  of  the  1961  consti- 
tution, it  deleted  references  to  Rhodesia's 
colonial  status  and  made  several  other  im- 
portant changes.  On  the  theory  that  the 
governorship  was  vacant,  a  Rhodeslan  was 
illegally  appointed  Officer  Administering  the 
Government  sjid  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  amendment  of  "en- 
trenched" clauses  protecting  the  rights  of 
Africans  was  also  made  easier. 

Shortly  before  its  uiiilateral  declaration  al 
Independence,  the  Smith  government  had  de- 
clared a  "state  of  emergency"  as  a  means  of 
instituting  various  repreaslve  measures 
against  African  opponents  of  the  regime. 

Censorship  powers,  affecting  printing,  pub- 
lishing, radio  broadcasts,  and  cable  traffic, 
were  invoked  on  the  day  of  the  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence.  Regulations  in- 
stituted on  December  7,  1965.  also  provided 
fines  for  persons  permitting  "subversive  and 
seditir>us"  broadcasts  from  other  countries  to 
be  heard  in  public.  Newspapers  reacted  by 
leaving  blank  spaces  to  show  where  they  had 
been  censored.  On  February  8,  1966,  the 
press  was  further  curtaUed  with  regulations 
making  It  an  offense  for  newspapers  to  indi- 
cate when  they  are  being  subjected  to  cen- 
sorship. Censors  were  given  power  to  order 
any  jntnted  material  removed  or  altered. 

Until  1959,  when  the  original  black  na- 
tlonallBt  group  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  the 
African     National     Congress     (ANO),     was 


Bulletin,  Deo.  6,  U«8.  p.  9UL 
•/bW.p.MO. 
•/Wd,  p.  «ia. 
'^l>«..p.916. 


*For  text  of  Security  Council  Beaolutlon 
317.  see  iWA..  p.  916. 

•/Wd.,  p.  912. 

'  For  an  announcement,  see  (bid.,  Deo.  97, 
1965,  p.  1028. 


•For  a  Department  statement,  see  ibid., 
Feb.  21,  1966,  p.  267. 

•For  a  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nouncement, see  ibid..  Mar.  21,  1966,  p.  466. 

"For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  81,  1966, 
p.  167. 
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banned  by  the  goTermnent  and  Its  leaders 
placed  In  detention,  there  had  been  little 
spedflcally  antlwhlte  feeling  In  the  territory. 
Few  Africans  thought  of  getting  the  white 
man  out  of  Southern  Rhodesia  or  challenged 
his  right  to  be  there.  With  the  outlawing 
of  African  political  organizations  and  the 
enactment  of  Increasingly  drastic  security 
laws,  African  grievances  against  the  white 
man  mounted  rapidly. 

The  system  of  land  allocation  and  control 
has  been  another  source  of  bitterness.  Al- 
most as  much  acreage  Is  owned  by  whites  as 
Is  allocated  for  Tribal  Tnist  Lands.  In  addi- 
tion, the  land  allocated  to  African  use  Is 
relattvely  poor  while  much  land  owned  by 
whites  lies  rich  and  unused. 

African  nationalists  have  vowsd  to  over- 
throw the  government  by  force  If  necessary. 
The  two  major  nationalist  organizations, 
both  of  which  evolved  from  the  ANC,  are 
now  based  In  exile.  They  are  the  Zimbabwe 
African  Peoples  Union  (ZAPU) .  led  by  Joshua 
Nkomo.  and  the  rival  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Union  (ZANU) ,  led  by  Rev.  Ndabanlngl 
Sltbole.  ZAPU  was  banned  In  1963  and 
ZANU,  formed  by  ZAPU  members  dlssatlsfled 
with  Mr.  Nkomo's  leadership,  was  banned  the 
year  following.  The  leaders  of  both  organi- 
zations have  been  in  detention  In  Rhodesia 
since  before  the  Independence  declaration. 

In  an  attempt  to  counter  the  African  na- 
tionalist groups,  the  regime  has  made  a 
major  effort  to  bolster  the  position  of  the 
tribal  chiefs.  The  chiefs'  traditional  posi- 
tion has  eroded,  but  successive  white-con- 
trolled governments  and  the  present  regime 
have  attempted  to  use  them  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  African  and  white  communities. 
They  often  act  as  local  administrators  on 
behalf  of  the  government.  The  Africans  ex- 
pect the  chiefs  to  resist  measures  against 
their  Interests,  and  the  chiefs  are  often 
squeezed  between  opposing  sides.  Recently 
the  regime  has  sought  to  build  up  the  pres- 
tige of  the  chiefs  by  lncr;asing  their  salaries 
and  allowances  and  providing  technical  train- 
ing and  overseas  tours.  The  nationalists  re- 
gard the  chiefs  paid  by  the  regime  as  dupes 
or  stooges. 

HALXINO  OF  TANKKI8  AT   BKIKA 

A  new  crisis  arose  In  early  .^prll  1966.  A 
tanker  arriving  in  the  Portuguese  Moeam- 
blque  port  of  Belra  with  crude  oil  for  South- 
em  Rhodesia  and  another  heading  in  that 
direction  threatened  to  breach  the  UJf.- 
approved  oil  nanctlons.  The  British  imme- 
diately requested  a  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  to  empower  them  to  halt  the  vessels. 

On  April  9  the  Security  Council  adopted  a 
resolution  "  which,  expressing  concern  "that 
substantial  supplies  of  oil  may  reach  Rho- 
desia" and  determining  "that  the  resvilUng 
situation  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace," 
called  upon  Britain  "to  prevent  by  the  use 
of  force  if  necessary  the  arrival  at  Belra  of 
vessels  reasonably  beUeved  to  be  carrying  oil 
destined  for  Rhodesia." 

With  the  backing  of  this  resolutloii  the 
British  were  able  to  prevent  any  other  such 
vessels  from  entering  Belra.  The  tanker  al- 
ready in  the  port  subsequently  left  without 
being  permitted  to  discharge  its  cargo.  How- 
ever, petroleum  continued  to  flow  to  South- 
em  Rhodesia  from  nel^bortng  coimtrtes,  the 
bulk  of  It  pasting  throitgh  Mozambique  by 
rail  from  South  Africa. 


THE    ATMCAN    ATTTrTTDK 

With  voluntary  economic  sanctions  show- 
ing no  signs  of  bringing  an  early  end  to  the 
rebel  regime.  Impatience  mounted  In  most  of 
ths  independent  African  countries.  Bvantha 
more  moderate  African  governments,  con- 
tacdlng  that  Oreat  Britain's  refusal  to  use 
force  to  end  the  rebellion  weakened  Its  capac- 
ity to  deal  effectively  with  the  jMX)blem,  ex- 
hibited an  Increasing  dlstnist  of  Its  policy. 


i^For  text,  see  Ibid..  May  3.  1966.  p.  718. 


The  Smith  regime's  success  in  defying 
legality  and  International  opinion  also 
threatened  to  stimulate  latent  racial  tensions 
in  Zambia's  copperbelt.  Zambia's  position 
was  especially  difficult.  Southern  Rhodesia's 
political  philosophy  was  inimical  to  its  most 
basic  beliefs,  yet  Zambia  remained  extremely 
vulnerable  to  economic  measures  directed 
against  the  rebel  regime  of  Its  neighbor.  The 
moderate  Zamblan  leadership,  frustrated  by 
this  dUemma.  came  under  great  pressure  to 
Join  in  further  action  against  the  Southern 
Rhodeslan  regime. 

In  early  May  1966,  Mall.  Nigeria,  and 
Uganda  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Secu- 
rity CotmcU  which,  among  other  things. 
caUed  upon  "the  United  Kingdom  govern- 
ment to  take  all  necessary  measures  includ- 
ing the  use  of  force,  to  abolish  the  racist 
minority  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia."  The 
United  States  and  Britain,  believing  the 
move  premature  and  the  use  of  force,  In  any 
case,  too  extreme,  refrained  from  supporting 
the  resolution.  In  the  vote,  which  came  on 
May  23,  the  resolution  failed  to  get  the  re- 
quired majority  of  nine  votes.  The  vote  was 
6  In  favor  (Bulgaria,  Jordan,  Mall,  Nigeria, 
Uganda.  U.S.SJI.)  and  1  opposed  (New  Zea- 
land), with  8  abstentions  (United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  China.  Prance, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  Uruguay). 

Diu^ng  May,  talks  resumed  In  London  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Smith  govern- 
ment and  were  continued  there  the  following 
month,  and  again  m  Aug\ut  in  Salisbury. 
The  summer  also  brought  disturbances,  dis- 
sident activity,  and  the  continuing  Infiltra- 
tion of  militant  nationalists  who  had  pre- 
viously been  forced  to  leave  the  country.  On 
July  16,  Africans  demonstrating  at  Salis- 
bury's university  clashed  wtih  police,  result- 
ing In  the  arrest  10  days  later  of  10  students, 
the  deportation  of  9  lecturers,  and  the  tem- 
porary closing  of  the  university. 

COMMONWKALTH   CONI1E8XNCZ 

In  September  the  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers  Conference  In  London  added  to 
the  mounting  pressures  on  Great  Britain  to 
end  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  rebellion.  Most 
of  the  heads  of  government  In  attendance, 
according  to  the  official  communique  issued 
on  September  14.  "expressed  their  firm  opin- 
ion that  force  was  the  only  sxire  means  of 
bringing  down  the  Illegal  regime  in  Rho- 
desia." Paced  by  these  intense  feelings,  the 
British  agreed  that  if  the  illegal  regime  did 
not  take  steps  to  restore  executive  authority 
to  the  Governor  the  following  related  conse- 
quences would  ensue : 

"(a)  The  British  Oovenunent  will  with- 
draw all  previous  proposals  for  a  constitu- 
tional settlement  which  have  been  made; 
In  particular  they  will  not  thereafter  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  the  British  Parliament 
any  settlement  which  Involves  Independence 
before  majority  rule, 

"(b)  Given  the  full  support  of  Common- 
wealth r^treeentatlvee  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  British  Government  will  be  prepared  to 
Join  in  sponsoring  In  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  before  the  end  of  this 
year  a  resolution  providing  for  effective  and 
selective  mandatory  economic  aanottons 
against  Rhodesia." 

A  uwr  oppomjNTrr 

British  Commonwealth  Secretary  Herbert 
Bowden  visited  Salisbury  in  September,  be- 
ginning another  round  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  On  October  13. 
Britain  sent  "final  proposals"  for  a  settle- 
ment to  Mr.  Smith. 

Southern  Rhodesia  was,  of  course,  a  major 
issue  before  the  General  Assembly  as  It  con- 
vened in  September.  The  Assembly  adopted 
two  reeolutlons,  on  October  22  and  Novem- 
ber 17,  the  United  States  abstaining  on  both. 
The  earlier  resolution  condemned  "any  ar- 
rangement reached  between  the  administer- 
ing Power  and  the  Illegal  racist  minority 
regime  which  will  not  recognize  the  InaUen- 


able  rights  of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  [the 
African  name  for  Southern  Rhodesia]  to 
seU-determination  and  Independence."  The 
other  resolution  again  called  on  Britain  to 
"take  all  necessary  measures.  Including  is 
pco-tlcular  the  \ise  of  force"  to  end  the  Illegal 
regime. 

The  United  States  did  not  support  these 
resolutions  because  of  their  Immoderate  Ian- 
guage  and  because  they  impugned  Oreat 
Britain's  motives  In  holding  talks  with  the 
Smith  regime.  The  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  In  calling  for  the  use  of  force,  also 
exceeded  the  carefully  measxired  response  to 
the  rebellion  regarded  as  desirable. 

Mr.  Bowden  traveled  to  Salisbury  again 
In  November.  The  Intensive  negotiations 
reached  a  climax  on  December  2  In  a  face-to- 
face  meeting  between  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Smith  aboard  the  British  cruiser 
Tiger  In  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  3- 
day  encounter,  the  leaders  worked  out  a 
draft  document  which  they  agreed  to  sub- 
mit to  their  respective  Cabinets.  It  called 
for  measures  which  would  give  the  African 
majority  and  moderate  whites  at  least  some 
representation  In  a  broadened  goverzunent 
under  Mr.  Smith  as  Prime  Minister.  It  also 
called  for  constitutional  changes  which, 
though  preserving  white  rule  for  a  number 
of  years,  would  assure  progress  to  majority 
rule.  The  Rhodeslan  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved,  with  the  British  Governor  exer- 
cising authority  with  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
broadened  Interim  government  until  a  new 
election  was  held  within  a  period  of  i 
months. 

The  British  Cabinet  quickly  approved  the 
draft  document.  In  Salisbury,  however,  as 
in  November  of  the  previous  year,  opinlozia 
had  hardened.  On  December  6  Mr.  Smith's 
Cabinet,  under  the  Influence  of  Its  extreme 
right  wing,  rejected  the  docimient. 

"Never  in  my  lifetime"  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  told  the  British  people  over  television, 
"has  Britain  been  prepared  to  offer  inde- 
pendence to  a  country  before  It  had  reached 
the  stage  of  majority  rule.  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  lost  opportunities,  I  find  it  hard  to 
discover  one  more  tragic  than  that  which 
Mr.  Smith  rejected." 

ICANDATORT    SANCTIONS 

After  the  Smith  regime's  flnal  rejection  of 
a  settlement,  the  United  Kingdom  found  no 
alternative  but  to  press  for  yet  harder  meas- 
tu-es  to  end  Illegal  minority  rule.  On  Decem- 
ber 8  Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown  asked 
the  Security  Council  to  Invoke  mandatory 
economic  sanctions.  The  Security  Council 
complied  on  December  16,  by  a  margin  of  11 
to  0  (the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Bulgaria, 
and  MaU  abstaining) ."  It  was  the  first  vote 
for  such  mandatory  sanctions  In  United  Na- 
tions history. 

The  resolution,  after  determining  that  "the 
present  situation  In  Southern  Rhodesia  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security,"  says  that  all  states  shall  prevent 
the  following: 

"(a)  the  Import  Into  their  territories  of 
asbestos,  iron  ore,  chrome,  plg-lron,  sugar, 
tobacco,  copper,  meat  and  meat  products  and 
hides,  skins  and  leather  originating  m  South- 
em  Rhodesia  and  exported  therefrom  after 
the  date  of  this  resolutloo; 

"(b)  any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  In 
their  territories  which  promote  or  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  export  of  these  com- 
modities from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  any 
dealings  by  their  nationals  or  in  their  ter- 
ritories in  any  of  these  commodities  originat- 
ing In  Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported 
therefrom  after  the  date  of  this  resolution, 
Including  In  particular  any  transfer  of  funds 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  purposes  of 
such  activities  or  dealings; 


"•For  a  U.S.  statement  and  text  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  232,  see  iWl.,  Jah. 
9,  1967,  p.  73. 
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"(c)  shipment  In  vessels  or  aircraft  of 
their  registration  of  any  of  these  conmiodl- 
tles  originating  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
exported  therefrom  after  the  date  of  this 
resolution; 

"(d)  any  activities  by  their  nationals  or 
in  their  territories  which  promote  or  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  sale  or  shipment 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  of  arms,  ammunition 
of  all  types,  military  aircraft,  military  ve- 
hicles, and  equipment  and  materials  for  the 
manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms  and 
ammunition  In  Southern  Rhodesia; 

"(e)  any  activities  by  their  nationals  or 
in  their  territories  which  promote  or  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  supply  to  South- 
ern Rhodesia  of  all  other  aircraft  and  motor 
vehicles  and  of  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  manufacture,  assembly  or  maintenance 
of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles  in  Southern 
Rhodesia:  the  shipment  In  vessels  and  air- 
craft of  their  registration  of  any  such  goods 
destined  for  Southern  Rhodesia:  and  any 
activities  by  their  nationals  or  In  their  ter- 
ritories which  promote  or  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  manufacture  or  assembly  of 
aircraft  or  motor  vehicles  In  Southern 
Rhodesia; 

"(/I  participation  in  their  territories  or 
territories  under  their  administration  or  in 
land  or  air  transport  facilities  or  by  their  na- 
tionals or  vessels  of  their  registration  In  the 
supply  of  oil  or  oil  products  to  Southern 
Rhodesia;" 

notwithstanding  any  contracts  entered  Into 
or  licenses  granted  before  the  date  of  this 
resolution. 

A  icxAstraxo  kksponss 

The  language  of  the  resolution  follows 
very  closely  the  draft  Britain  presented  to 
the  Security  Council.  The  only  significant 
changes,  made  by  the  Council  with  British 
a^eement,  were  the  addition  of  oil,  motor 
vehicles,  and  aircraft  to  the  list  of  embargoed 
Items. 

Oreat  Britain  cautioned  the  Council 
against  allowing  the  situation  to  develop 
Into  an  economic  or  military  confrontation 
with  the  'whole  of  southern  Africa.  Accept- 
ing the  British  appeal  for  a  moderate  ap- 
proach, the  CouncU  turned  down  proposals 
lor  more  radical  solutions.  Amendments 
proposed  by  African  states  and  rejected  by 
tbe  Council  Included  a  call  for  Great  Britain 
to  use  all  means,  including  force,  to  end  the 
rebellion,  as  well  as  a  condemnation  of 
South  Africa  and  Portugal  for  their  support 
of  the  Illegal  regime. 

The  Soviet  Union  backed  these  amend- 
ments and  abstained  on  the  flnal  resolution 
on  the  ground  that  It  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Having  few  responsibilities  on  the  African 
Continent,  the  Soviet  Union  risks  little  In 
pushing  for  radical  meastires  on  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  however,  reflects  an  admirable 
effort  to  assure  a  response  appropriately 
tailored  to  the  threat. 

BOT7TR  AnUCA  AND  POSTUOAI, 

Because  of  the  geographical  location  of 
South  Africa  and  Portuguese  Mozambique. 
the  success  of  the  sanctions  program  wlU,  to 
an  Important  degree,  depend  on  the  future 
willingness  of  Portugal  and  South  Africa  to 
comply. 

South  Africa  has  thus  far  represented  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  volun- 
tary sanctions  program.  Its  Government  has 
consistently  declared  the  official  neutrality 
of  South  Africa  In  the  controversy. 

Portugal's  role  is  also  Important  to  the 
outcome  of  U.N.  action.  Contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  bulk  of  the  international  com- 
munity, its  Government  contends  that  the 
Security  Council's  resolution  of  December  16 
18  Invalid. 

ECONOMIC  PKOBLXMS  OT  SANCTIOira 

Ttie  application  of  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia  could  rostdt  in  Mrtoos 


economic  r^Mrcuuions  ton  Its  neighbors, 
notably  Zambia.  Although  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  December  16  was  care- 
fully worded  to  avoid  affecting  trade  in  com- 
modities essential  to  Zambia'*  economy, 
there  remains  the  possibility  of  damage 
through  Rhodeslan  retaliation.  Article  60 
of  the  VX.  Charter  provides  that  any  state 
facing  special  economic  problems  that  stem 
from  measures  instituted  by  the  Security 
Coimcll  shall  have  the  right  to  consult  with 
tne  Council  about  a  solution. 

The  failure  of  member  states  to  comply 
with  the  Seciu'lty  Council's  decision  to  apply 
mandatory  sanctions  would  not  only  violate 
solemn  treaty  obligations;  It  would  jeopard- 
ize the  success  of  the  sanctions  program. 
And  If  the  sanctions  are  not  successful,  the 
result  could  be  a  situation  of  Increasing  vio- 
lence, more  costly  and  dUDciilt  to  deal  with. 
It  was  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  such  a  tragic 
outcome  that  the  Security  Council  limited 
Its  action  to  moderate  though  flrm  measures 
which  all  members  could  accept  and  observe. 

LXOAL   CONSIDKKATIONS 

In  ordering  mandatory  economic  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Security 
Council  acted  on  solid  legal  grounds.  Be- 
cause a  ntimber  of  attacks  have  been 
launched  against  the  action,  however.  Its 
legal  foundations  are  reviewed  here. 

1.  It  Is  argued  that  the  situation  In  South- 
ern Rhodesia  poses  no  threat  to  International 
peace,  as  Is  required  before  mandatory  sanc- 
tions can  be  applied,  or  that  If  there  Is  a 
threat  It  Is  posed  not  by  the  actions  of  the 
Smith  regime  but  by  the  possibility  of  action 
against  that  regime  by  African  states. 

Under  the  TJN.  Charter,  the  members  have 
entrusted  to  the  Security  CouncU  t^e  power 
to  "determine  the  existence  of  any  threat  to 
the  peace"  and  to  "decide  what  meas\ires 
shall  be  taken  ...  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  peace  and  security."  This  Is 
what  the  CXiuncll  has  done  in  the  Rhodeslan 
case,  and  under  article  25  of  the  charter  all 
U.N.  members  are  obligated  to  accept  and 
carry  out  the  Council's  decisions. 

The  Ojuncll  had  ample  basis  on  which  to 
make  a  flndlng  of  a  threat  to  the  peace.  The 
Illegal  rebellion  of  the  Smith  regime  In  Rho- 
deela  has  obstructed  political  development  in 
that  territory  toward  Independence  on  the 
basis  of  majority  rule,  in  defiance  of  the 
principles  and  obligations  of  the  UJf.  Char- 
ter. In  the  political  context  of  the  African 
Continent,  such  action  could  lead  to  dvll 
strife  that  might  Involve  other  parties  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  This  does 
not  necessarily  presuppose  deliberate  forci- 
ble action  by  other  African  states  against 
Rhodesia,  although  some  states  might  very 
well  become  involved  in  such  conflict  even- 
tually whether  they  wished  to  or  not. 

The  Council  thus  concluded  that  the 
Smith  regime's  rebellion  poeed  a  threat  to 
stability,  security,  and  peace  In  the  area, 
with  VTbich  It  must  seek  to  deal  effectively. 

2.  It  Is  argued  that  the  Security  Council's 
action  violates  article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the 
charter,  which  prohibits  UJI.  intervention 
in  "matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state." 

There  Is  no  basis  for  this  contention. 
First  of  all.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  not  a 
"state"  and  baa  not  been  recognized  as  such 
by  a  single  government  or  International  or- 
ganization. 

Secondly,  the  Security  Council's  move  can- 
not be  considered  "intervention"  since  the 
Council  acted  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  the  United  Kingdom. 

Third,  the  sltiiatlon  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
can  in  no  way  be  considered  a  matter  of 
"domestic  Jurisdiction."  The  U.N.  has  con- 
sistently recognized  that  Southern  Rhodesia 
falls  imder  the  provisions  of  article  73.  This 
article  calls  on  member*  administering  a 
territory  "whoee  peoples  have  not  yet  at- 
tained  a  full   measure  of  self-government 


....  to  develop  self-government,  to  take 
due  aoootmt  of  the  political  aspirations  oC 
the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  tbelr  free  political 
Instltutlona.  .  .  ."  Therefwe,  Rhodesia  Is 
the  subject  of  international  responsibilities 
owed  by  Oreat  Britain  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Rhodesia  to  the  international  oom- 
m\inlty.  It  Is  the  discharge  of  these  respon- 
sibilities which  the  Smith  regime  is  taring  to 
frustrate  and  obstruct. 

Fourth,  article  2,  paragraph  7  speciflcaUy 
provides  that  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion shall  not  prejudice  enforcement  meas- 
ures tinder  chapter  vn.  Economic  sanc- 
tions are  such  measures. 

AlCKXICAN  SUFPOBT  VOR  VJX,  ACTION 

Beyond  the  legal  grounds,  the  reasons  be- 
hind strong  U.S.  support  of  U.N.  actloos 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  are  several  and 
profound.  Any  other  policy  would  deny  our 
own  democratic  heritage  and  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
President  Johnson  expressed  this  thought  In 
his  address  on  May  26,  1966,  marking  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Organization  <A 
African  Unity,  when  he  said:  " 

"As  a  basic  part  of  our  national  tradition 
we  support  self-determination  and  an  order- 
ly transition  to  majority  rule  In  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  These  principles  .  .  .  guide 
our  policy  today  toward  Rhodesia  .... 

"The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  rooted  in  its  life  at  home.  We  will  not  per- 
mit human  rights  to  be  restricted  in  our  own 
country.  And  we  will  not  support  fwllcies 
abroad  which  are  based  on  the  rule  of  minori- 
ties or  the  discredited  notion  that  men  are 
unequal  before  the  law.  We  will  not  live  by 
a  double  standard — professing  abroad  what 
we  do  not  practice  at  home  or  venerating  at 
home  what  we  ignore  abroad." 

Other  reasons  for  UJ3.  support  of  firm 
measures  against  Southern  Rhodesia  are 
equally  oompelUng.  The  birth  of  our  own 
nation  g^lves  us  a  natural  sympathy  for  peo- 
ples seeking  self-determination — true  self-de- 
termination, not  self-determination  few  a 
small  ruling  clique.  As  a  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and  a  principal 
architect  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  we  also  have 
a  q>eclal  obligation  to  see  Its  purposee  up- 
held. Article  1  names  as  a  ptupose  oi  the 
UJf.  the  development  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations  "based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples." 

U.S.  support  for  U.N.  action  Is  not  baaed 
solely  on  moral  and  legal  lmi>eratlves,  how- 
ever. It  is  equally  groimded  In  practical 
considerations.  The  American  national  in- 
terest Is  furthered  If  we  can  maintain  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  world's  newly  independ- 
ent countries,  for  whom  the  Rhodeslan  issue 
Is  of  the  greatest  emotional  and  symbolic 
slgniflcance. 

The  great  majority  of  newly  Independent 
African  states  have  sought  to  achieve  mtiltl- 
racial  societies  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities.  The  success  of  a  rebellion  based 
on  white  supremacy  would  seriously  under- 
mine their  efforts.  It  would  etoh  deeper  the 
lines  of  political  conflict  and  strengthen  the 
hand  of  extremism  and  racism  throughout 
the  continent.  In  so  doing  it  could  pave  the 
way  for  catastrophic  racial  violence.  Pres- 
sures in  other  African  covmtries  to  support 
violent  measures  against  the  white  regime 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  would  grow  and 
"armies  of  liberation"  might  be  formed.  De- 
veloi»nents  of  this  kind  would  open  a  world 
of  opportunity  to  powers  who  believe  their 
interests  are  best  served  by  International  un- 
rest. 

Such  events  would  hardly  be  In  the  in- 
terest of  peaceful  development  and  certainly 
not  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

AmMlcan  policy  of  support  for  a  measured 
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UJf.  respooae  to  end  tbe  rebellion  and  bring 
about  majority  rule  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
steers  a  course  between  thoee  who  advocate 
the  xue  of  force  and  those  who  advocate  a 
hands-oS  policy.  It  la  a  narrow  course,  and 
not  without  perlla,  but  the  only  one  which 
oSera  promise.  To  use  force  now  would 
bring  immediately  the  disruption  and  chaos 
we  seeX  to  avoid.  To  do  nothing  would  end 
In  the  same  result. 

As  1966  drew  to  a  close,  the  poeal  bill  ties 
for  a  negotiated  compromise  seemed  to  nar- 
row. Until  the  Rhodeslan  rejection  of  the 
agreement  worlced  out  on  the  Tiger,  the 
British  had  never  Inalsted  on  majority  rule 
as  a  precondition  for  a  transition.  On  De- 
cember 20,  however.  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would 
adhere  to  the  policy  expressed  In  the  Cotn- 
monweaith  communique  of  September; 
namely,  that  he  would  not  again  submit  to 
Parliament  a  settlement  with  Southern  Rho- 
deala  involving  Independence  before  majority 
rule. 

On  January  6,  1967,  President  Johnson 
signed  Executive  Order  No.  11322,  officially 
Implementing  mandatory  economic  sanc- 
tions." Violation  of  the  Executive  order  Is 
a  criminal  offense.  Tbe  President  acted 
under  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  on  December  20,  1045, 
and  amended  in  1949  and  1965,  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  apply  sanctions 
voted  by  the  Security  Counoil. 

Section  5(a)  of  the  act  says: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  whenever  the  United  States  Is 
called  upon  by  the  Security  Council  to  apply 
meafures  which  said  Council  has  decided, 
pursuant  to  Article  41  of  said  Chapter,  are  to 
be  employed  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions  un- 
der said  Charter,  the  President  may,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  apply  such  meas\ires, 
through  any  agency  which  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  under  such  orders,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  him.  In- 
vestigate, regulate,  or  prohibit.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  economic  relations  of  rail,  sea.  air, 
postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other  means  of 
communication  between  any  foreign  country 
or  any  national  thereof,  or  any  person 
therein  and  the  United  States  or  any  person 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  In- 
volving any  property  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

The  problem  of  Southern  Rhodesia  thus 
rp mains  to  be  solved.  Failure  on  the  peat  of 
the  International  community  to  assist  in  re- 
solving It  In  a  just  and  peaceful  manner 
wovUd  nut  only  endanger  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter:  it  would  entaU 
grave  consequences,  both  for  the  United 
Nations  and  for  our  own  Interest  in  the 
stabUlty  of  Africa. 

Exhibit  D 
AnucAM  TiNDisBox:  Crvn.  Was  Tbkkatens 
tw  NioxHiA,  CoirmfENT's  Most  Popmotra 
LAin> — iNTXNsrrr  o»  Tbibai.  Hatv&m  iw 
Pbospcsoub  Nation  Bodes  III  rox  thx 
PooBxs  ComrraiBs — Secession  Dkai>line  Is 

TOOAT 

(By  Roger  RlcUefB) 
Snuou,  Niqzbia. — The  ability  of  new  Afri- 
can nations  to  hold  together  in  the  face  of 
bitter  tribal  feuds  is  facing  one  of  its  tough- 
est tests  here. 

Nigeria,  whose  56  million  citizens  make  It 
by  far  the  most  populous  African  country, 
seemed  to  have  a  lot  going  for  It  after  Inde- 
pend«nce  came  in  1940.  It  appeared  to  be 
developing  a  stable  government.  Efforts  to 
develop  Its  rich  natural  resources  were  mov- 
ing ahead  impressively. 

_But  now  the  outlook  has  turned  gloomy. 
Tbe  government  of  the  country's  ecu  tern  re- 
gion, which  Is  dominated  by  the  Ibo  tribe, 
has  Issued  an  ultimatum  from  its  headquar- 
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ters  here  In  Enugu  demanding  vastly  In- 
creased autonomy.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  which  Is  dominated  by  non-Ibos,  re- 
fuses to  loosen  its  ooatrol,  the  eastern  region 
may  try  to  secede.  Besides  producing  polit- 
ical chaos,  such  a  move  would  play  havoo 
with-  the  economy,  for  Nigeria's  economic 
strength  depends  heavily  on  the  survival  of 
a  unified  country. 

The  eastern  region  has  set  today  as  a  dead- 
line for  a  response  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  Lagos.  There  1b  now  some  feeling 
that  the  deadline  may  be  postponed,  but  this 
will  only  temporarily  delay  bringing  the 
current  crisis  to  a  head. 

civil  wax  possiblx 

At  worst,  the  rift  between  the  Ibos  and  tbe 
rest  of  Nigeria  could  lead  to  a  savage  civil 
war  akin  to  the  fighting  that  has  occurred 
in  the  past  In  the  Congo.  At  best,  there 
could  be  a  patchwork  compromise  that  will 
avert  Immediate  trouble  but  leave  the  basic 
problem  smoldering.  Either  prospect  Is  dis- 
coviraglng,  and  still  more  discouraging,  say 
observers.  Is  the  thought  that  if  Nigeria 
cant  make  It.  the  chances  that  weaker  Afri- 
can states  can  evolve  Into  stable  nations  look 
even  slimmer. 

The  confrontation  now  shaping  up  In 
Nigeria  stems  from  fierce  tribal  fighting  be- 
tween the  Ibos  and  tribes  In  tbe  huge  north- 
ern region.  During  the  past  year  thousands 
of  Ibos  living  In  the  northern  region  were 
killed. 

"It  will  be  generations  before  the  east  can 
forgive  these  massacres,"  says  an  Ibo  hotel 
clerk  in  Enugu  who  lost  two  brothers  in  tbe 
northern  bloodshed. 

Outside  the  eastern  region,  feelings  run 
high  against  the  Ibos,  who  are  more  advanced 
than  other  tribes  and  have  tended  to  hold 
many  of  the  best  jobs  in  government  and 
business  throughout  Nigeria.  In  Lagos  a 
plump  housewife  of  northern  origin,  dressed 
in  a  bright  orange  cotton-print  robe  and 
balancing  a  tray  of  groceries  on  her  head, 
declares:  "We  would  like  a  united  Nigeria — 
but  not  If  the  Iboe  dominate  it."  Both  Ibo 
and  non-Ibo  fear  the  other  wants  to  domi- 
nate the  cotmtry. 

A  ICIUTAKT  coup 

similar  divisions  plague  many  African 
lands.  Only  last  week  In  the  small  West 
African  nation  of  Sierra  Leone  a  bloodless 
military  coup  overthrew  the  government  after 
a  disputed  election.  One  of  the  announced 
caiises  of  the  coup  was  a  belief  that  the 
premier  favored  his  own  tribe  over  others  and 
that  tribal  strife  might  result. 

In  French  Somallland  the  balloting  this 
month  In  which  tbe  people  voted  to  retain 
ties  to  France  divided  mainly  along  tribal 
lines.  Tribal  feuds  led  to  bloodshed  last 
year  In  Uganda  and  always  simmer  just  be- 
low the  surface  in  Kenya.  In  the  Sudan 
religious  differences  have  produced  violence 
and  many  deaths  recently. 

Nowhere  is  the  conflict  between  tribal 
loyalties  and  yearnings  for  national  unity 
stronger  than  in  Nigeria.  At  first  glance, 
Nigeria,  a  bit  bigger  than  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa combined,  seems  to  have  tbe  makings 
of  a  strong,  prosperous  nation.  Lagos,  a 
bustling  city  of  700,000  people,  already 
boasts  a  26-story  o£Bce  building  and  traffic 
jams. 

on.  INDnSTBT  GBOWS 

With  the  help  of  heavy  Investment  from 
abroad.  Nigeria  has  developed  one  of  tbe 
fastest  growing  petroleum  Industrtee  in  the 
workL  The  ooimtry  ranks  as  the  tenth 
largest  oil  exporter.  Oil  exports  in  1966  were 
worth  $257  million,  up  from  $84  million  In 
1960,  and  shipments  currently  are  running 
60%  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  "They  are  Just 
scratching  the  surface,"  says  one  expert. 

But  It  qtilckly  becomes  evident  to  the  visi- 
tor that  all  Is  not  well.  The  tension  In  the 
eastern  region,  which  has  about  12  miiHon 


inhabitants,  is  felt  tbe  Instant  the  airliner 
touches  down  at  Enugu.  Passengers  remain 
nervously  in  their  seats  while  two  helmeted 
soldiers  carrying  submachine  guns  walk 
down  the  aisle  and  search  everywhere  for 
smuggled  arms. 

Posters  In  Enugu  warn  residents  to  report 
any  "strange  face"  to  the  police.  Other 
posters  show  an  Injured  Ibo  and  carry  this 
message:  "Help  any  wounded  fellow  East- 
erner.    Tour  titm  may  be  next." 

Though  formal  secession  hasn't  come  and 
may  not,  tbe  east  In  some  ways  acts  like  a 
separate  state.  It  has  cut  its  rail  link  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  sent  non-easterners 
living  In  the  region  back  to  their  home 
regions.  It  has  secretly  brought  In  arms 
from  Europe  and  It  threatens  to  shoot  down 
any  federal  plane  that  flies  over  its  terri- 
tory without  permission. 

Since  last  July  the  east  has  Increased  its 
Eu-my  from  800  men  to  6,000  or  6.000 — not  too 
uneven  a  match,  numerically  anyway,  for  the 
federal  government's  7,000-man  force.  Tech- 
nically the  eastern  soldiers  are  still  In  tbe 
federal  army,  and  the  Lagos  regime  is  In  the 
weird  position  of  paying  salaries  today  to 
men  it  may  be  fighting  tomorrow. 

The  present  explosive  situation  grows  out 
of  squabbling  that  was  troubling  Nigeria 
long  before  it  achieved  Independence  from 
Britain  seven  years  ago.  For  many  years 
before  then  Iboe  bad  clashed  with  other 
Nigerians,  particularly  northerners.  (Be- 
sides tbe  eastern  and  northern  regions,  there 
Is  a  western  region,  where  Lagos  Is  located, 
and  a  mid  western  region.) 

Religious  as  well  as  tribal  differences  play 
a  part  in  the  divisions  In  Nigeria.  The  north 
Is  two-thirds  Moslem,  while  tbe  Ibos  are 
mainly  Christian  or  pagan. 

The  fear  of  non-Ibos  that  the  aggressive 
better  educated  easterners  will  dominate  the 
nation's  economic  and  political  life  rein- 
forces their  tribal  and  religious  antagonisms 
against  the  Ibos.  For  their  part,  the  Ibos 
bridle  at  the  thought  of  control  by  the  29  mil- 
lion northerners,  whom  they  often  despise. 

"The  north  was  developed  by  the  east," 
says  tbe  Enugu  hotel  clerk  whose  brothers 
were  killed.  "The  northerners  are  so  lazy 
they  can't  even  stay  at  their  workbenches 
for  an  hour,  but  we  Iboe  work  straight 
through." 

The  split  between  Iboe  and  other  Nigerians 
exploded  Into  violence  in  January  last  year. 
Five  yoimg  Ibo  army  majors  killed  the  fed- 
eral prime  minister  and  the  northern  and 
western  regional  premiers.  Another  Ibo  offi- 
cer, Oen.  Johnson  Aguyl  Ironsl.  emerged  as 
the  bead  of  an  Interim  military  regime  in 
Lagos. 

He  lasted  until  July,  when  northerners 
killed  him  and  installed  one  of  their  own, 
Lt.  Col.  Yakuba  Gowon,  now  32  years  old,  as 
top  man  In  tbe  federal  government.  In 
the  fall  came  tbe  orgy  of  violence  by  north- 
erners against  Iboe  living  in  their  area. 

The  eastern  region  charges  that  northern- 
ers killed  between  10,000  and  30,000  Ibos. 
though  some  sources  think  these  figures  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Many  Ibos  fled  home 
from  tbe  north — some,  according  to  the 
eastern  government,  after  having  been 
tortured  and  mutilated.  Among  other  hor- 
rors, an  eastern  pamphlet  pictures  a  refugee 
whose  hand  was  said  to  have  been  axed  off. 

"Most  Ibos  will  never  go  back  to  tbe 
ncuth — those  people  are  just  too  dangerous," 
says  Paul  Nwosu,  a  young  Ibo  airline  office 
worker  who  wears  European  clothes  but  rides 
barefoot  on  a  flight  from  Lagos  to  Enugu. 
The  east  Is  headed  by  its  military  governor. 
Lt.  Col.  Chukwuemeka  Odumegwu  OJukwu, 
a  brilliant,  bearded  33-year-old  army  officer 
who,  like  Lt.  Col.  Oowon  of  the  federal  re- 
gime. Is  a  graduate  of  Sandhurst,  Britain's 
West  Point.  Under  his  leadership,  the  east 
is  demanding  what  amounts  to  a  regional 
veto  over  federal  dectslons.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment  declaree   tbe    national   law   takes 


precedence  over  regional  law.  Tbe  east  has 
said  that  If  it  doesn't  get  what  It  wantv  by 
today,  it  win  take  unilateral  action,  but  It 
hasn't  explained  just  what  tbe  action  might 
be. 

Besides  more  autonomy,  the  east  Is  Insist- 
ing on  receiving  a  bigger  share  of  federal 
funds.  Today  Is  tbe  last  day  of  tbe  federal 
fiscal  year,  and  tbe  east  says  it  must  know 
what  funds  It  can  count  on  in  the  coming 
year.  In  arguing  for  an  Increase,  it  says 
that  It  currently  contributes  85%  of  tbe 
federal  tax  revenue  and  gets  back  only  14% 
of  the  benefits.  It  la  believed  the  east  Is 
trying  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  regions  would  collect  revenues  and 
pass  on  a  share  to  tb«  federal  government, 
reversing  the  system  that  now  prevails. 

One  of  the  east's  motives  in  seeking  such 
a  change  is  to  obtain  a  bigger  chunk  of  oil 
revenues  for  Itself.  It  accounts  for  almost 
two-thirds  of  Nigeria's  oil  production,  but 
Its  share  of  government  oU  income  is  far  less 
than  that. 

Some  observers  think  such  a  go-it-alone 
attitude  could  deal  a  severe  blow  to  Nigeria's 
economy.  As  a  united  country,  Nigeria  can 
market  a  wide  variety  of  exports — east«m 
oil  and  palm  products,  western  cocoa  and 
northern  cotton  and  groundnuts  (which  are 
like  peanuts) ,  among  others.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  situation  in  underdeveloped 
countries  that  depend  heavily  on  one  com- 
modity, bard  times  for  one  industry  in  Ni- 
geria do  not  mean  disaster. 

When  world  cocoa  prices  slid  in  1965.  for 
example,  the  government  was  able  to  lend 
money  to  bolster  tbe  cocoa  Industry  vrith 
revenues  from  high  exports  of  groundnuts 
and  other  products.  While  per  capita  in- 
come In  Nigeria  Is  etlll  only  9104  a  year,  the 
gross  national  product  in  recent  years  has 
Jumped  4%  to  6%  annually. 

Without  unity,  such  progress  might  be  pos- 
sible. Instead,  say  economic  analysts,  each 
part  of  a  divided  Nigeria  would  be  a  "banana 
republic,"  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  fluotua- 
Uons  in  the  price  of  one  or  two  commodities, 

EXIUBIT  E 

Faihbbidce  Paxk, 
Umtali,  Rhodesia, 

MaTCh  29. 1967. 
Congressman  A.  TouNGEa, 
House  of  RepresentaUve$, 
Washington.  D.C.,  U.SA. 

Dbab  Sir:  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
conveying  to  you  my  and  my  families  appre- 
ciation of  your  stand  for  tbe  rights  of  our 
Rhodeslans  of  all  races. 

Contrary  to  general  belief  tliere  are  many 
thousands  of  White  Rhodeslans  of  second 
and  third  generations  living  here  who  have 
no  other  home  and  consider  the  Country 
which  our  fathers  fought  and  died  for  to  be 
as  much  ours  as  our  fellow  Black  Rhodeslans. 

Also  contrary  to  general  belief  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Black  Rho- 
deslans who  have  less  claim,  having  entered 
Rhodesia  from  the  surrounding  Territories  to 
obtain  the  beneflU  of  excellent  Medical  Serv- 
ices and  employment,  which  are  not  avail- 
able In  their  own  Country. 

In  Rhodesia  there  has  never  been  any  bar 
to  Black  Rhodeslans  rising  to  the  highest 
position,  the  only  criterion  is  merit  and  this 
can  be  proved  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  take 
the  trouble  to  interpret  our  Constitution  cor- 
rectly (not  like  our  enemies  try) . 

This  Coimtry  has  been  and  still  is  the  most 
peaceful  in  Africa,  and  all  races  are  living 
together  in  peaceful  harmony  especially  now 
tbat  the  Communist  trained  Nationalist  so 
called  "Leaders"  are  kept  in  order.  These 
"Leaders"  only  had  a  following  whUe  their 
thugs  were  on  tbe  loose  to  Intimidate  tbe 
euperstltlovis  and  Ignorant  peasants  of  this 
land. 

K  Rhodesia  had  received  a  tenth  of  the 
Aid  which  has  been  ploughed  Jnto  some  of 
our  African  Territories  to  the  North,  and 


squandered,  this  Country  would  have  been 
on  a  level  with  the  moat  developed  Western 
Countries.  Instead,  we  have  governed  our- 
selves for  44  years  and  asked  no  one  for  any- 
thing other  than  to  leave  us  to  run  our  own 
affairs. 

We  have  with  our  own  resources  and  in- 
genuity managed  to  bring  this  Country,  and 
its  people  of  all  races,  to  hold  tbe  second  po- 
sition in  Africa  for  literacy,  education.  Medi- 
cal services,  and  all  other  civilised  amenities. 
This  year  six  million  pounds  are  being  spent 
on  Education  for  the  African  people;  they 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  here  than 
many  of  the  European  Peasants  in  Europe, 
and  if  we  were  left  alone  we  would  have  sur- 
passed anything  tbe  Black  States  can  do  on 
all  their  borrowed  money. 

The  only  thing  that  our  enemies  can  point 
at  us  for  are  the  so-called  discrimination  on 
colour,  and  this  only  occurs  as  far  as  resi- 
dential areas  are  concerned.  All  public 
places.  Parks,  etc.,  are  open  to  all  races,  and 
what  a  mess  Is  made  of  tbem,  however,  in 
our  homes  we  insist  on  standards  and  tbe 
only  way  to  maintain  these  Is  to  let  each 
race  live  in  its  own  areas  with  Its  own  people. 
Throwing  people  of  completely  different 
standards,  and  customs,  together  and  forcing 
them  to  live  in  each  others  pockets  will  never 
bring  p>eace. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Black  people  have 
attained  our  standards,  not  only  of  Educa- 
tion but  of  maturity  and  civilisation,  and 
some  integrity,  they  will  never  be  accepted 
in  home  life. 

The  Black  people  themselves,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  few  trouble-makers,  are  far 
happier  living  their  own  lives  and  would  not 
thank  you  for  the  White  man's  ways. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  of  the  subjugation 
of  four  million  Africans,  this  is  arrant  non- 
sense as  It  has  been  proved  that  more  than 
50%  of  these  are  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
of  those  left  there  are  the  very  old  who  have 
no  Interests  in  politics.  Tbe  flgure  left  is 
more  like  one  million  who  are,  but  for  tbe 
Nationalists  numbering  10,000  or  so,  ex- 
tremely happy  to  hare  tbe  fair  and  jtist  ways 
of  the  White  man  compared  with  the 
tyranny  and  death  of  Nationalist  Rule. 

If  this  were  not  so  there  would  be  no  peace 
In  Rhodesia. 

Time  will  tell  and  Rhodesia  will  prosper 
because  we  are  flghting  for  our  Homeland 
and  survival.  We  all  know.  Black  and  White, 
what  our  fate  will  be  if  we  give  in  now. 
After  all  who  helped  tbe  White  Congolese 
when  they  were  kicked  out,  children  slain, 
women  raped,  and  all  because  they  gave  in 
to  World  Opinion. 

If  we  are  going  to  die  we  will  do  It  flghting 
for  our  homes  just  as  our  fathers  have  done 
In  two  world  wars. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Douglas  and  Rosemabt  Reed. 

(Both  second  generation  Rhodeslans  bom 
here  in  1926  and  1935,  and  proud  Father  and 
Mother  of  four  yoxmg  White  Rhodeslans.) 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  IS)eaker,  I,  first, 
would  like  to  commend  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  YotmcER]  for  tak- 
ing this  time  today  to  discuss  the  Rho- 
deslan situation. 

The  gentleman  has  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  House  floor  several  times 
within  the  last  18  months,  and  he  has 
inserted  other  materials  in  the  Record. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand 
that  the  gentleman  made  a  trip  to  South 
Africa  at  his  own  expense  personally  to 
Investigate  conditions  there. 

I  therefore  commend  the  gentleman 


from  California  for  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  gone  into  this  matter, 
and  I  am  certain  that  his  efforts  In  this 
connection  have  not  gone  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  ^parent  that,  with 
regard  to  our  policy  concerning  Rhode- 
sia, U.8.  foreign  policy  (^>erates  on  a  dou- 
ble standard. 

Young  Americans  at  this  very  moment 
are  flghting  and  djrlng  to  defend  the  tiny 
nation  of  South  Vietnam  10,000  miles 
away  because  Its  neighbors  to  the  north 
will  not  leave  It  alone.  Except  for  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Korea,  and 
the  Philippines,  we  have  virtually  no  al- 
lies at  our  side  in  this  struggle.  Our  Vice 
President  was  almost  stoned  In  the 
streets  last  week  when  h«  visited  nations 
of  Europe  with  whom  we  have  been  allied 
for  more  than  20  years.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  our  defense  of  a  small  nation 
whose  territory  Is  being  Invaded  by 
hordes  of  Communists  from  Its  neighbors 
to  the  north.  This  Communist  cancer 
threatens  to  stretch  its  tentacles  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  our  own  hemisphere 
if  we  falter  in  our  determtnatlcKi  to  halt 
its  spread. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  other  ocean  we 
have  Joined  with  Great  Britain  in  an  ef- 
fort to  strangle  economically  a  small  na- 
tion whose  only  crime  Is  a  government 
with  Internal  policies  with  which  some 
may  disagree. 

Yes.  we  have  Joined  Great  Britain  in 
an  attempt  to  choke  Rhodesia  to  its 
knees.  But  what  IntematlcMial  crime  has 
Rhodesia  committed?  Whose  borders 
has  Rhodesia  Invaded?  What  section  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  has 
this  small  African  nation  vlcdated?  On 
what  basis  does  Great  Britain  argue  that 
Rhodesia  has  become  a  threat  to  tbe 
peace? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wasli^ngton  Post, 
with  which  I  frequently  disagree,  pre- 
sented a  sound  editorial  argument  on  De- 
cember 14,  1966: 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  they  [sanc- 
tions] will  be  effective.  They  set  a  question- 
able precedent.  They  amount  to  Interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country 
merely  because  of  the  tonn  of  government 
practiced  there.  Moreover,  tbe  effort  to  im- 
pose them  ignores  the  purpose  and  injures 
the  prestige  of  the  U.N. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  correctly  assessed  the  situation. 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  December  11,  1966,  Mr. 
Acheson  said: 

You  quite  rightly  observed  that  this  sys- 
tem operates  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rhodesia  and  affects  no  one  else.  In  such 
a  situation  tbe  TJJS.  Charter  is  plain.  Chap- 
ter I,  Article  2,  paragraph  7  provides  un- 
equivocally that  the  United  Nations  shall  not 
intervene  in  matters  which  are  within  tbe 
internal  Jurisdiction  of  any  state. 

Rhodesia,  which  we  are  attempting  to 
strangle  economically,  is  antl-CcMnmu- 
nist  and,  contrary  to  the  actions  of  some 
of  our  allies,  has  offered  us  moral  and 
material  support  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  We  are  supporting  Great  Britain 
in  an  economic  boycott  of  Rhodesia.  Yet. 
not  only  have  the  British  not  given  us 
material  aid  in  southeast  Asia,  but  they 
have  continued  to  trade  with  an  aggres- 
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sor  with  whcxn  we  fight.  Also,  they  have 
continued  tbedr  trade  with  a  nation  that 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  ewy  govern- 
ment In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  UB.  Oovemment 
Insists  on  oontlnulng  its  support  of  Oreat 
Britain  in  its  Rbodesian  policy,  then  I 
would  suggest  to  the  executive  branch 
that  we  insist  that  Oreat  Britain  at  least 
refrain  from  supplying  materials  to  an 
aggressor  who  is  killing  yoimg  Americans 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  our  double  standard, 
self-defeating  policy  with  regard  to 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  YODNOER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution.  Moreover,  as 
a  member  of  ttie  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
nUttee  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  comes  to  us  with  knowledge  on 
this  subject:  so  we  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution particularly  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNOKR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentletoan  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  I  am  afraid  that  the  American 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  consequences 
involved  in  our  actions  In  agreeing  to 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  That  is 
only  the  first  step.  We  are  really  on  the 
threshold  or  the  doorstep  of  a  major 
war  In  Africa.  I  think  the  American 
people  will  revolt  at  the  Idea  of  sending 
American  boys  to  fight  against  our 
friends  in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
Such  action  could  only  lead  to  catas- 
trophe in  America.  We  are  being 
dragged  In  the  back  door,  and  by  our 
long  friendship  with  Oreat  Britain. 

I  believe  it  is  well  today  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  raised  this 
warning  flag,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  America,  or  even  this  Con- 
gress, are  going  to  be  dragged  into  a 
conflict  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by 
American  Armed  Forces. 

The  British  are  withdrawing  from  east 
of  Suez.  The  British  no  longer  have  a 
navy  that  could  be  effective  in  patrolling 
the  VEist  reaches  around  the  subcontinent 
of  South  Africa.  They  do  not  have  any 
military  force.  The  French  do  not  have 
any  military  force.  No  one  in  the  world 
has  a  force  that  could  be  effective  in 
carrying  out  the  designs  of  those  who 
want  to  implement  the  sanctions  against 
our  friends  in  Africa. 

I  believe  It  would  be  well  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  alerted — and  I  hope 
this  little  colloquy  and  special  order  to- 
day will  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  grave  problem  that 
we  are  faced  with  if  we  do  not,  with  some 
degree  of  resolution,  tell  Oreat  Britain 
and  tell  others  of  the  world  that  we  are 
going  no  further,  tiiat  we  wlU  not  supply 
the  logistics,  we  will  not  supply  the  navy, 
we  will  not  supply  the  army,  and  we  will 
not  supply  the  money  even  If  somebody 
else  is  able  to  come  up  with  these  things. 

The  sooner  we  let  that  word  go  out  to 
the  world,  the  better  off  will  be  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  and  In  Africa.  I  have 
great  confidence  tliat  the  people  there, 
who  know  their  problems  best,  who  are 


anti-Communists,  will  work  out  their 
destiny  for  the  best  interests  of  every- 
body In  those  lands  and  in  this  world. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson] 
very  much.  He  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  appreciate 
his  comments. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
vrtth  our  colleagues  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Yottng- 
ER],  for  his  foresight  in  taking  this 
special  order  to  call  to  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  Members  of  this  House,  but 
also  of  the  American  people  this  most 
serious  problem  confronting  us  with  re- 
spect to  Rhodesia. 

It  Is  quite  tragic  that  we  do  not  have 
more  Members  on  the  floor  to  hear  the 
discussion  that  is  taking  place — the  very 
intelligent,  persuasive  arguments  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  lias  given 
In  his  usual  fine  fashion,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  also  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. However,  I  hope  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  what  has  been  said  and 
what  will  be  said  here  tills  afternoon 
when  It  Is  printed  in  tlie  Concressional 
Record. 

I  have  heard  tills  concern  from  many 
people.  I  believe  there  are  more  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  disturbed  about 
these  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and 
our  blind  support  of  these  UJJ.  sanctions 
than  perhaps  a  lot  of  us  would  realize. 

As  has  been  alluded  to  earlier,  this  Is 
only  the  beginning.  We  do  not  know 
what  Is  going  to  be  reported  as  far  as  the 
effectiveness  of  these  sanctions.  If  they 
are  not  effective — and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will  not  be  effec- 
tive— then  what  will  be  the  next  step? 
As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
said,  it  has  been  unfortunately  true  in 
the  past  tliat  America  has  had  to  bear 
the  responsibility  both  as  to  money  and 
men  In  trying  to  Implement  and  trying 
to  enforce  some  of  these  sanctions. 

It  Is  quite  Ironic,  and  I  believe  tragic, 
that  here  we  in  the  United  States  are 
caught  in  support  of  these  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  the  little  government  of 
Rhodesia,  in  Joining  with  the  British  as 
they  have  appealed  for  this  particular 
action  In  order  to  try  to  topple  the  gov- 
ernment of  Smith,  when  we  for  many 
months  now  have  been  pleading  with  our 
friehds  the  British  to  stop  trading  with 
our  Communist  enemies.  But  appar- 
ently they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear 
against  us.  Yet,  when  they  would  ask 
us  to  join  with  them  In  their  efforts 
through  the  United  Nations  to  try  to 
starve  to  death  the  Uttle  government  of 
Rhodesia,  we  fall  all  over  ourselves  in 
order  to  try  to  cooperate  with  them. 

I  believe  the  American  people — and 
Indeed  clear-thinking  people  all  over  the 
world — are  asking  what  is  wrong  with 
America  as  far  as  foreign  policy  Is 
concerned. 


We  befriend  our  enemies  and  we  do 
harm  to  our  friends,  and  apparently  we 
are  unwmcemed  about  those  who  are  un- 
committed in  the  world. 

I  remember  speaking  not  long  ago  In 
Florida.  On  that  occasion  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Cuban  exiles — and  they 
have  a  nuin'ier  of  the  leaders  there — told 
me: 

Congressman,  you  folks  up  here  in  the 
United  States  are  rlcli  and  are  powerful  and 
are  affluent.  Tou  tUlnk  we  Latins  are  a 
bunch  of  hot-headed,  emotional  people,  and 
perhaps  we  are. 

But  this  is  the  statement  he  made 
further  to  me: 

We  want  you  to  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
Latin  Americans  and  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
people  In  the  world  who  thlok  you  Ameri- 
cans are  rather  dumb  people  at  times.  Tou 
have  a  lot  of  power,  but  you  are  not  using 
it  to  the  best  of  advantage  of  yoiu  own 
country  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  become  increasing- 
ly more  difficult  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
the  American  public  in  respect  to  this 
Nation's  foolish,  ill-advised,  and  I  believe 
extremely  dangerous  policy  toward  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia. 

American  journalists  are  visiting  this 
African  nation,  and  they  are  returning 
with  words  of  great  praise  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith, 
who,  despite  the  Imposition  of  unfor- 
tunate and  Illegal  economic  sanctions  by 
the  United  Nations,  fully  supported  by 
tills  country,  still  manages  one  of  the 
most  stable — indeed,  one  of  the  most 
mature — governments  in  the  entire 
world.  This  Is  all  the  more  remarkable 
since,  in  the  past  2  years,  no  less  than 
10  African  countries  have  been  taken 
over  by  a  military  coup. 

These  same  governments,  which  con- 
stitute an  all-too-powerful  voice  in  the 
United  Nations,  are  now  sanctimoni- 
ously crjing  for  an  armed  invasion  of 
the  peaceful  regime  of  Rhodesia  on  the 
grounds  that  this  nation  practices  cer- 
tain policies  that  are  inimical  to  the 
best  interest  of  citizens  of  the  world. 
This  plea  is  rubbish,  and  the  American 
people  know  it  to  be  Just  that. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  shows 
that  the  Rhodesian  Government  has  pro- 
vided the  finest  standard  of  living  for 
its  citizens,  black  and  white,  of  any 
nation  In  Africa.  While  most  African 
nations  still  have  not  resolved  the  prob- 
blem  of  cannibalism,  Rhodesia  is  provid- 
ing all  of  its  citizens  with  the  advantages 
of  an  education  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  future  participation  In  the  affairs  of 
government  in  that  little  coimtry. 

Of  course,  while  many  of  these  African 
nations  are  screaming  racism  at  Rho- 
desia, they  are  In  fact  themselves,  Mr. 
Speaker,  practicing  slavery.  That  is 
right.  There  is  no  doubt  that  slavery, 
the  most  despicable  and  unholy  institu- 
tion in  the  world.  Is  still  being  practiced 
by  a  large  percentage  of  the  newly 
emerging  African  nations.  What  do 
these  countries  have  to  say  about  slavery 
in  the  United  Nations?  They  resent 
vehemently  any  discussion  of  slavery, 
because  bringing  this  issue  to  the  light 
might  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.     Yet  they  would  bring  the  full 
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military  force  of  the  United  Nations 
upon  Rhodesia  to  make  certain  that  the 
black  man  would  completely  control  that 
nation.  This  hypocritical  double  stand- 
ard is  just  too  preposterous  for  anyone 
who  remotely  believes  in  justice  and  fair 
play  to  accept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  numerous  occasions 
I  have  called  upon  this  Government  to 
desist  and  to  cease  its  Illegal  role  in  the 
Rhodesian  affair.  Unless  this  Nation 
withdraws  its  support  of  the  economic 
sanctions  by  the  United  Nations  against 
Rhodesia  we  will  find  ourselves  In  the 
middle  of  an  African  war  which  indeed 
will  make  the  southeast  Asian  conflict 
look  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic. 

Not  long  ago  a  leading  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  made  this  same  ob- 
servation about  the  matter,  urging  Great 
Britain  to  cease  its  vociferous  objections 
to  the  Independence  of  Rhodesia. 

We  may  gain  momentary  esteem  and 
appreciation  from  some  of  the  African 
states  by  taking  part  in  this  Illegal  act, 
but  in  the  final  analysis  I  believe  tills 
Nation  will  rue  the  day  it  stood  with 
the  mob  and  attempted  to  crash  a  peace- 
ful, independent,  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment In  Rhodesia. 

Have  we  lost  sight  of  our  own  struggle 
for  independence  less  than  200  years 
ago?  God  forbid.  Then  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  Rhodesia's  struggle  to  become 
also  free,  as  we  fought  to  become  free. 
In  the  very  near  future,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  others  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  observing  firsthand  some  of 
the  activities  and  some  of  the  functions 
that  are  now  occurring  in  the  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Rhodesia.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding a  trip  to  that  nation  will  re- 
veal a  condition  which  is  unknown  to 
the  major  cities  of  this  Nation.  There 
is  at  least  one  condition,  may  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  that 
would  be  In  that  class,  that  is,  you  can 
actually  walk  down  the  streets  of  Rho- 
desia at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
and  not  be  afraid  of  being  attacked  by 
a  vicious  criminal.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  some  of  the  cities 
of  America,  namely,  right  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

So  again  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  others  who 
have  taken  this  special  order  trying  to 
alert  the  American  people  and  this  Con- 
gress to  some  of  the  dangerous  positions 
we  are  taking  and  which  we  face  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  bringing  the  question  of  Rhodesia 
before  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  errors 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been  the  ad- 
niinistration's  willingness  to  go  along 
with  those  who  proclaim  that  Rhodesia 
Is  a  threat  to  world  peace.  Rhodesia's 
Internal  policy  is  no  affair  of  the  United 
States. 


Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  those  who 
shriek  the  loudest  for  action  against 
Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  "is  a  threat  to  world  peace." 
says  the  British  Labor  Government,  as  it 
sells  scrap  iron  to  Red  ChinA — ^wiilch  not 
even  the  Soviet  Union  will  do — and  al. 
lows  British  merchant  ships  to  carry 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam. 

Rhodesia  "is  a  threat  to  world  pecwie," 
declares  the  African  dictator,  who  rules 
only  by  virtue  of  survival  of  the  latest 
coup  d'etat  that  may  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  his  countrymen  butchered. 

Rhodesia  "is  a  threat  to  world  peace," 
says  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  consistently  implies  that 
the  United  States  is  less  than  sincere  in 
wanting  to  end  the  war  in  Vietncun. 

The  cry  is  then  taken  up  in  the  corri- 
dors of  the  U.S.  State  Department  and 
time  is  taken  from  encouraging  trade 
with  Communist  countries  supplying 
Hanoi  to  Impose  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desian exports  to  this  country. 

Just  what  has  Rliodesia  done?  It  has 
not  supported  a  worldwide  con^iracy 
of  espionage  and  subversion.  Its  armies 
are  not  poised  for  an  attack  on  its  neigh- 
bors. It  has  not  given  support  to  or 
encouraged  guerrilla  warfare  In  Africa 
or  anywhere  else.  It  has  threatened  no 
one,  and  wants  nothing  more  than  ac- 
ceptance into  the  commimity  of  nations 
as  an  independent  state,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  live  in  peace  and  honor  Its  inter- 
national obligations.  I 

Completely  obscured  by  all  the  frenzied 
attacks  on  Rhodesia  is  the  simple  fact 
that  its  present  Government  Is  not  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  the  inde- 
scribable chaos  and  horror  of  the  Congo 
repeated  in  Rhodesia.  The  sudden  Bel- 
gian withdrawal  from  the  Congo  led  to 
near  destruction  of  that  country  as  a 
sound,  viable  unit  and  did  cause  the 
deatlis  of  thousands,  both  black  and 
white. 

Establishment  of  a  nation  and  contin- 
uance of  a  sound,  functioning  govern- 
mental structure  demands  much  more 
than  good  intentions  and  pious  resolu- 
tions. No  one  gains,  and  everyone  suf- 
fers, if  power  passes  too  quickly  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  not  ready  to  ex- 
ercise It  skillfully  and  wisely. 

We  hurried  to  support  the  British  La- 
bor Government,  which  is  not  exactly 
cooperative  with  us  when  it  comes  to 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam,  and  to  help 
extricate  it  from  troubles  of  its  own  mak- 
ing. 

We  hastened  to  gratify  the  egotism  of 
a  few  African  despots,  who  hold  uncer- 
tain sway  over  geographical  monstrosi- 
ties that  can  be  dignified  with  the  term 
"country"  only  by  wildly  stretching  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

We  acted  before  we  thought.  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  pushed  into  a 
major  foreign  policy  position  by  those 
who  have  held  back  from  supporting  us 
in  major  international  crises  where  the 
term  "threat  to  world  peace"  is  real,  and 
not  the  result  of  demagogic  bombast. 

The  United  States  is  not  in  a  position 
to  judge  the  racial  internal  problem  of 
Rhodesia.  Unless  we  use  care  and  re- 
straint we  can  soon  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  being  a  cats  paw  for  selfish 


and  designing  govemfflents,  who  win 
have  American  soldiers  fighting  In  the 
jungles  of  Africa.  This  might  be  an  ex- 
alted time  for  the  United  States  to  mind 
her  own  business. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  a  very  fine  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  for  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  tills  discussion,  as  I  have  before,  be- 
cause today  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  things  facing  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  world.  I  want  to  go 
back  and  review  for  a  moment  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Executive  order  on  January  5 
by  the  administration  and  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
order  made  it  a  crime,  subject  to  fine 
and  Imprisonment,  for  trading  with 
Rhodesia,  dating  that  back  to  the  15th 
of  December.  Now,  that  is  either  an  ex 
post  facto  law,  because  it  has  the  effect 
of  law,  or  else  that  Executive  order  was 
signed  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Natlcms.  If  it  is  not  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  it  would  be  an  admission  that  that 
Executive  order  was  signed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  not  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  forbids  any  ex  post 
facto  law.  I  have  not  seen  this  fact 
pointed  out  before,  suid  I  think  it  Is  a 
very  important  factor. 

Another  item  I  wanted  to  discuss  was 
the  point  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]  mentioned  about 
what  has  Rhodesia  done.  Then  the 
gentleman  proceeded  to  outline  the 
things  that  she  had  not  done  to  threaten 
world  peace.  However,  she  has  done 
something  wtiich  has  upset  the  entire 
world;  that  is,  the  entire  Communist 
world.  They  are  the  one  country  that 
stopped  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  at  the  Zambesi  River.  This 
is  an  Insult  not  only  to  the  United  Na- 
tions but  to  the  entire  intemataonal  Ccun- 
munlst  conspiracy.  They  are  the  only 
country  in  concert  with  South  Africa 
and  with  Mozambique  and  Angola  who 
have  stopped  the  iiifiltration  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  This 
was  really  an  insult,  because  we  have 
never  been  able  to  stop  them.  We  com- 
promised in  Cuba.  This  great  country 
compromised  there.  It  is  compromising 
in  America  today  and  It  compromised  in 
Hungary.  It  compromised  everywhere 
where  there  has  been  a  threat  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 
But  this  little  country,  Rhodesia,  had  the 
nerve  to  say  to  the  international  Com- 
munists. "Do  not  move  beyond  the  Zam- 
besi River."  They  stopped  it  there.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  upset  the  timetable 
in  establishing  world  government  by  way 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  day  in  inter- 
national dictatorship  is  no  better  In  tliat 
building  in  New  York  than  It  would  be 
If  It  were  in  Moscow  or  any  other  coun- 
try In  the  world  that  would  represent  an 
international  dictatorship  based  on  our 
own  policies,  because  of  our  disarmament 
program,  In  which  we  are  supposed  to 
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disarm  and  build  up  the  peace  force  in 
the  United  Nations. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  go  back 
again  to  the  United  Nations  for  Just  a 
moment.  The  only  reason  for  going  Into 
the  CkKigo  by  the  United  Nations,  It  was 
not  because  they  wanted  the  great  mines, 
the  great  copper  and  uranium  mines — 
and  there  were  great  mines  located  there 
which  produced  a  great  amount  of  cop- 
per— but  since  the  U  J>r.  turned  them  back 
to  the  government  of  the  Congo,  these 
mining  operations  have  been  losing 
money  every  day  and  will  probably  go  out 
of  existence  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
UJf..  with  its  peacekeeping  forces,  paid 
for  by  the  United  States  of  America,  saw 
to  It  that  Mr.  Tshombe,  who  was  a  pro- 
Western  antl-Communlst  and  at  least  a 
foe  of  the  Mobuto  government  and  its 
Commimlst  control,  took  the  Congo  and 
took  the  control  thereof.  However,  the 
Congo  Is  now  back  In  the  hands  of  the 
Communists. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  wherever  you  find  a 
nation  that  Is  going  to  stop  this  move- 
ment of  international  communism,  you 
will  find  therein  the  "no-win"  philosophy 
which  exists  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  because  they  do  not  want  to  win 
against  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy,  whether  it  be  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  Cuba  or  South  Africa. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  country  we 
should  say.  "You  shall  go  no  fxirther.  and 
this  is  it." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  people 
say  that  they  want  to  destroy  or  control 
the  Rhodesian  Oovemment  and  the 
South  African  Government,  Mozambique 
and  other  Portuguese  colonies,  they  say 
this  based  upon  presumed  segregation 
and  that  there  is  a  racial  problem 
Involved. 

Mr.  Speciker,  let  us  look  at  the  problem. 
There  is  no  racial  problem  whatsoever 
In  Rhodesia.  That  country  is  fully  and 
completely  integrated  and  without  any 
segregation.  The  native  Africans  are 
represented  In  Parliament.  Thirteen  of 
the  Parliament  Members  are  native  Afri- 
cans. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  one  of  the  provinces  in  Rhodesia 
elected  a  white  man  when  that  province 
is  constituted  by  a  percentage  of  90  per- 
cent black  people.  At  least,  the  registra- 
tion and  voting  reflected  that  there  was 
90-peroent  black  participation.  How- 
ever, they  said.  "We  want  you  In  the 
Parliament  representing  us.  because  we 
know  what  you  stand  for."  These  col- 
ored people  are  represented  In  the  civil 
service.  There  is  not  a  segregated  pejk, 
there  is  not  a  segregated  public  building, 
there  are  no  segregated  schools  and,  inci- 
dentally, one  out  of  ever  six  in  the  entire 
Rhodesian  country  Is  attending  school — 
some  700,000  of  them — and  98  percent 
of  that  Is  being  paid  for  by  the  Europeans 
and  other  white  Rhodeslans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  still 
another  coimtry  in  Africa.  I  refer  to 
Ghana,  where  the  ratio  of  population  Is 
I  to  8;  Ethiopia  only  has  1  in  80.  and 
Great  Britain  has  only  1  In  6. 

So,  Mr.  ftJeaker,  why  are  we  worried 
about  the  education  of  the  native  Afri- 
cans? They  are  being  educated.  They 
are  beln«  taken  care  of  In  hospital  beds 


by  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  professional 
medlcsil  technicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  another  10  or  12 
years,  if  they  are  not  disturbed,  the  en- 
tire Parliament  of  the  country  of  Rho- 
desia can  be  composed  of  native  Africans, 
because  their  voting  registration  Is  In- 
creasing every  year. 

As  far  as  health  is  concerned  in  Rho- 
desia they  have  a  hospital  bed  for  every 
250  people.  In  Kenya  they  have  only  a 
hospital  bed  for  every  660  people.  In 
Ghana,  the  showcase,  they  have  only  one 
bed  for  every  1,100  inhabitants.  In 
Ethiopia  there  is  only  one  hospital  bed 
for  every  3,000  inhabitants.  And  in  Li- 
beria there  is  only  one  hospital  bed  for 
every  4,000  people. 

I  believe  this  is  a  terrific  record  as  far 
as  health  and  welfare  Is  concerned  in 
that  country.  I  want  to  look  at  the  doc- 
tors, the  idea  of  doctors. 

In  Rhodesia  there  is  a  doctor  for  every 
73  people.  In  Ghana  there  is  a  doctor 
for  every  18,000  people,  tmd  in  Liberia 
there  Is  only  one  doctor  for  every  29,000 
people. 

So  we  are  not  looking  at  what  Rhodesia 
has  not  done  to  its  native  population, 
but  we  should  lo(A  to  what  they  have 
done  for  them,  and  what  they  have  done 
for  them  is  to  stop  international  com- 
munism at  the  Zambezi  River,  And  that 
Is  what  has  lifted  the  Ire  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  every  country  in  the 
world  that  is  not  opposed  to  interna- 
tional communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  mo- 
ment and  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Depart - 
men  is  spending  millions  and  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  sending  out  emis- 
saries from  the  State  Department  to  give 
lectures  on  why  we  should  destroy  the 
Smith  regime  in  Rhodesia.  They  are 
doing  that  In  practically  every  State  in 
the  Union  wherever  they  can  get  an  In- 
vitation to  go,  and  they  are  not  telling 
the  truth.  They  are  telling  lies,  and  it  is 
paid  for  by  taxpayers'  money. 

I  have  here  an  answer  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  is  from  the  State  Department,  who 
Is  going  out  on  a  speaking  tour,  and  ana- 
lyzing what  he  says  and  what  Is  wrong 
with  it,  what  Is  untruthful  about  it,  and 
that  Is  that  it  Is  hiding  the  facts;  that 
the  real  issue  Is  whether  international 
communism  shall  take  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  analysis  of  Mr.  Palmer  from  the 
State  Department  be  Included  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frc«n  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Rhodesian   VirwporNT — Kit   Anrswm   to 
Mb.  Palmxr 

On  February  28  Mr.  Joaeph  Palmer  n.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs, 
spoke  about  Rhodesia  to  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Although  Rhodesia 
la  a  staunch  friend  of  the  United  State*,  and 
has  ofTered  her  material  assistance  In  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Palmer  took  the  broadest  licence 
m  castigating  the  Rhodesian  Oovemment, 
Imputing  to  it  motive  of  racial  domination, 
disparaging  Its  record  of  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion and  accusing  It  of  being  a  threat  to 
stability  In  Africa.    Por  these  and  other  rea- 


sons laid  out  In  terms  of  high  moral  Indlg. 
nation.  Mr.  Palmer  concluded  that  the  U£. 
Government  was  more  than  amply  Justified 
In  offering  Rhodesia  a  stern  confrontation 
"because  It  Is  right  In  terms  of  principle,  be- 
cause It  strengthens  our  position  In  the 
world  and  because  It  helps  to  promote  our 
objectives  of  stability  and  orderly  develop- 
ment  la  Africa." 

It  Is  perhaps  worth  noting  at  this  stage 
that  Mr.  Palmer's  conclusions  are  not  en- 
dorsed by  a  considerable  body  of  congress- 
men, a  number  of  nationally  syndicated  po- 
litical columnists,  the  great  preponderance 
of  American  citizens  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ezpreES  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject and  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel, the  Nashville  Banner,  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonlan,  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  the  Indian- 
apolis Star,  the  Phoenix  Republic,  the  Ari- 
zona Republic,  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat. 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  a  host  of  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  been  promi- 
nent in  disputing  the  moral  and  legal  validity 
of  Mr.  Palmer's  case.  Representative  John 
Ashbrook  of  Ohio,  who  went  on  a  fact-find- 
ing visit  to  Rhodesia  slightly  over  a  year  ago. 
described  Mx.  Palmer's  thesis  as  'the  triumph 
of  Ideology  over  actuality."  Representative 
J.  Arthur  Younger  of  California,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  visited 
with  consular  offices  there  and  with  the  Em- 
bassy In  Pretoria.  He  found  only  one  U.S. 
Oovemment  employee  who  was  In  sympathy 
with  the  action  taken  against  Rhodesia 
Mr.  Frank  Johnson,  foreign  editor  of  the 
American  Security  Coiincll's  Washington  Re- 
port, had  a  similar  experience  on  a  recent 
visit  to  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  He 
found  that  "many  U.S.  representatives  in 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  who  were  willing 
to  speak  franKly  disagreed  with  much  of 
Washington's  policy.  At  least  they  seemed 
to  have  a  much  more  realistic  and  apprecia- 
tive outlook  on  the  problems  of  the  area  and 
the  feelings  of  the  i>eopIe  than  did  their  col- 
leagues In  Washington.  All  were  opposed  to 
UJf,  intervention."  Mr.  Palmer  has  not  vis- 
ited Rhodesia  since  he  assiuned  office  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs. None  of  the  subordinate  officials  In 
the  area  office  responsible  for  advising  him 
on  Rhodesian  affairs  has  had  foreign  service 
in  Rhodesia  and  very  few,  U  any,  of  them 
have  ever  visited  Rhodesia. 

It  Is  surprising  in  these  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Palmer  felt  able  to  be  so  dogmatic  about 
conditions  In  Rhodesia.  Since  the  United 
States  Government  and  people  are  so  heavily 
Involved  in  supporting  unprecedented  U.N. 
actions  against  Rhodesia,  and  since  they  will 
shortly  be  exposed  to  Communist  and  racial 
pressures  to  Intensify  their  hosUlity,  It  Is 
felt  to  be  In  the  American  public  Interest  to 
offer  some  correctives  to  a  number  of  Mr- 
Palmer's  assertions  and  judgments. 

To  dispose  first  of  matters  of  fact,  Mr. 
Palmer  says  that  "the  Rhodesian  Front 
spokesmen  assert  their  right  to  Independence 
on  the  basis  of  self-government,  which 
Southern  Rhodesia  first  acquired  In  1023. 
But  they  overlook  one  Important  fact:  that 
Britain  always  reserved  constitutionally  the 
right  to  veto  any  discriminatory  legislation 
directed  at  the  Indigenous  population,  and 
that  Britain  never  yielded  these  rights."  Mr. 
Palmer  la  badly  misinformed  on  a  question 
of  basic  Importance  to  Rhodesia's  case. 
Britain's  right  of  veto  over  Rhodesian  legU- 
latlon  was  totally  abdicated  by  the  British 
Oovemment  in  1961  and  eliminated  from  the 
new  constitution  which  came  into  force  In 
that  year.  Substituted  for  the  foreign  veto 
power  was  a  domestic  Bill  of  Rights  and  s 
predominantly  non-white  Constitutional 
CouncU  as  its  watchdog.     It  la  astonishing 
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that  Mr.  Palmer  la  unaware  of  this  elemen- 
tary but  significant  constitutional  fact. 

Mr.  Palmer  says  also  that,  "In  terms  of  the 
UJf.  Charter,  Southern  Rhodesia  is  a  non- 
self-governing  territory  and  Oreat  Britain 
Is  the  administering  authority."  This  sug- 
gestion has  been  specifically  denied  by  British 
officials  at  the  U.N.  on  many  occasions,  and 
the  British  position  (i.e.,  that  Rhodesia  has 
been  a  self-governing  territory  since  1923) 
has  In  the  past  been  acknowledged  by  U.S. 
officials  at  the  U.N.  The  contrary  position 
now  taken  by  Mr.  Palmer  seems  to  be  explica- 
ble only  as  a  desperate  attempt  to  bolster  a 
poor  case  for  U.N.  intervention  In  the  Rho- 
desian affair. 

Mr.  Palmer  utters  some  vtgoroiis  Invective 
against  the  system  of  land  tenure  In  Rho- 
desia and  what  he  implies  is  the  Inequality 
of  land  distribution  between  the  races.  He 
quotes  statistics  from  the  Rhodesian  Ministry 
of  Information  about  land  dlstsributlon  and 
then  Informs  his  audience  that  "the  Minis- 
try does  not  add,  Incidentally,  that  the  acre- 
age reserved  for  the  white  minority  consists 
of  the  best  land,  much  of  which  lies  unused." 
Mr.  Palmer  is  right  about  what  the  Ministry 
does  not  say.  It  does  not  say  It  because  It  Is 
not  true.  What  the  Ministry  does  say — and 
Ur.  Palmer  apparently  has  not  noticed — is 
that  there  Is  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of 
high  fertility  soils  In  the  African  area  than 
in  the  white  area,  nearly  twice  the  percentage 
of  medium  fertility  soils  and,  while  only  37 
percent  of  Rhodesia  has  a  rainfall  above  28 
Inches,  half  the  African  areas  fall  within  this 
zone. 

Mr.  Palmer  points  out  with  an  air  of 
righteous  condemnation  that  44  mUUon  acres 
are  occupied  by  2,400,000  Africans  and  86 
million  acres  by  320,000  whites.  What  this 
equation  conveniently  omits  are  the  1.600,000 
(minimum  figure)  other  Africans  who  derive 
their  livelihood  flDm  the  "white"  area  as 
wage-earners  In  the  Industrial  or  white  agri- 
cultural economy.  Mr.  Palmer  also  omits  to 
point  out  that  land  In  the  African  area  (al- 
most half  the  total  land  area  of  Rhodesia)  is 
constitutionally  reserved  in  perpetuity  for 
the  sole  and  exclusive  occupation  of  tribal 
Africans  free  of  purchase  price  or  rental.  No 
such  special  considerations  apply  to  land  In 
the  "white"  area,  which  progroaslvely  over 
the  years  has  become  the  base  of  a  sophisti- 
cated economy  that  provides  employment  <v- 
portunltles  for  all  races  and  yields  the  wealth 
that  sustains  economic  growth  and  rising 
living  standards.  It  is  the  development  of 
this  prosperous  Industrialised  base  on  West- 
em  free  enterprise  principles  that  has  en- 
abled Rhodesia  In  three  quarters  of  a  century 
to  show  a  per  capita  gross  national  product 
of  1319  compared  with  974  In  Uganda.  $48  In 
Ethiopia.  945  In  Somalia  and  $40  in  Burundi. 
To  the  extent  that  sanctions  are  reducing 
Rhodesia's  economic  growth  they  are.  of 
course,  depressing  Individual  living  stand- 
ards. Since  there  are  eighteen  black  Rhode- 
alans  for  every  white.  It  la  the  blacks  who 
stand  to  suffer  moat. 

Mr.  Palmer  then  turns  his  attention  to 
education  and  complains  that,  "although  it 
Is  true  that  a  higher  proportion  of  Africans 
receives  education  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
than  In  African-ruled  countries,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  relatively  few  Rhodeelan  Africans 
are  permitted  the  faculties  to  complete  the 
highest  secondary  grade  or  go  to  college." 
Clearly  Mr.  Palmer  Is  unwilling  to  put  the 
evoluUon  of  education  facilities  in  Rhodesia 
Into  the  perspective  either  of  history  or  of 
^ntemporary  conditions  In  the  rest  of  Africa. 
The  extension  of  education  facilities  In  an 
undeveloped  country  Is  governed  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  including  the  avmilabUlty  of 
feeources,  Uadltlonal  patterns  at  social  be- 
haviour and  access  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Comment  here  Is  taken  from  the 
report  of  a  team  of  three  Americans  headed 
oy  Representative  John  Ashbrook  who  visited 
Rhodesia  early  in  1966. 


"Has  the  Rhodesian  Govertiment,  for  one 
thing,  really  tried  to  bring  education  to  the 
African?  The  answer  lies  in  economic 
statistics  and  an  analysis  of  the  school 
population.  As  present  Rhodesia's  ratio  of 
children  In  school  to  total  population  Is 
comparable  to  Britain's — even  though  there 
is  a  wide  disparity  (In  favc»-  of  Britain)  in 
the  national  incomes  of  the  two  countries. 
The  following  table  of  ratios  tells  a  story 
which  goes  far  to  contradict  those  who  re- 
ject the  sincerity  of  the  Rhodesian  whites: 

"Great  Britain:  1  in  6. 

"Rhodesia;  1  In  6. 

"MaJagEisy:  1  in  11. 

"Tanzania:  1  In  18. 

"Dahomey :  1  in  20. 

"MaU:  1  in  43. 

"Ethiopia:  1  In  80. 

"African  education  is  the  single  largest  ex- 
penditure of  the  Rhodesian  Government,  and 
it  has  trebled  in  the  last  7  years.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant in  this  context  that  98  percent  of  all 
direct  taxation  Is  paid  by  whites.  Despite 
this  financial  inequity,  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  African  school  population  of  some  2 
million  chUdren  imder  17  for  a  primary  edu- 
cation. As  this  demand  is  met,  the  Govern- 
ment has  moved  ahead  to  provide  secondary 
school  education  for  those  who  desire  It. 

"But  here  the  Government  has  run  Into 
several  problems.  First,  the  10  percent  of 
the  primary  school  population  which  Is  fe- 
male has  been  kept  out  of  the  secondary 
schools  by  parents  who  take  their  daughters 
out  of  school  when  they  become  nubile  and 
sell  them  into  marriage.  Secondly,  the  de- 
mand for  the  admittedly  few  but  steadily 
Increasing  places  in  secondary  schools  has 
yet  to  equal  the  supply. 

"As  a  matter  of  educational  phlloeophy, 
moreover,  the  Rhodesian  Government  has 
subscribed  to  the  Western  Idea  of  providing 
as  much  education  as  passible  for  aU,  rather 
than  to  the  practice  prevalent  in  former 
French  and  British  colonies  of  training  a 
small,  elite  group  and  ignoring  the  rest  of 
the  African  population.  The  Rhodesian 
school  system,  moreover,  la  relatively  young. 
(After  all,  the  country  has  been  under  settle- 
ment for  less  than  76  years.)  Rhodeslans 
note  that  In  Britain,  with  Its  ancient  tra- 
ditions, only  34  percent  continue  to  go  to 
school  after  age  15 — and  in  the  United  States, 
which  boasts  of  its  pubUc  education,  there 
are  today  some  23  million  adults  who  never 
went  beyond  elementary  school. 

"The  opposition  has  criticized  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  providing  more  vocational 
schools.  But  the  Rhodesian  experience  has 
been  one  of  apathy  among  Africans  toward 
this  kind  of  training:  and  what  demand  there 
was  has  tended  to  fall  off  In  the  past  year. 
The  Government  nevertheless  has  pressed 
for  longer  periods  of  education,  particularly 
in  the  secondary  schools.  It  has  organized 
correspondence  courses  and  night  schools. 
There  are,  again,  no  discriminatory  practices 
against  Africans,  and  all  African  students  at 
the  university  are  eligible  for  Government 
support.  At  the  present  time,  those  African 
students  at  the  University  of  Rhodesia  re- 
ceiving scholarships,  grants,  and  loans 
would  not  have  qualified  had  purely  aca- 
demic standards  been  imposed.  Instead,  the 
school  authorities  have  discriminated  In 
their  favor — hardly  a  sign  that  there  is  offi- 
cial reluctance  to  raise  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Africans.  Nor  Is  It  a  sign  of  foot 
dragging  that  the  amount  spent  for  African 
education  doubled  between  1963  and  1964 — 
with  the  figure  still  rising — and  that  African 
pupil  enrollment  has  tripled  In  the  pa^  10 
years,  with  approximately  700,000  students 
now  attending  school." 

Since  this  report  was  written,  and  notwith- 
standing the  impact  of  sanctions,  the  Rho- 
desian Government  has  launched  an  ambl- 
tloiis  new  programme  which  will  provide  sec- 
ondary  school   facilities  for   60  percent   of 


black  Rhodesian  primary  school  leavers  and 
supervised  correspondence  courses  for  the 
remainder. 

No  other  country  In  Africa  can  match  this 
objective.  So  far  as  primary  schooling  Is 
concerned,  Rhodesia  has  already  far  out- 
stripped targets  set  by  UNESCO  for  Africa  as 
a  whole.  At  its  conference  in  Addis  Abaha 
in  1961  UNESCO  expressed  the  hope  that 
universal  primary  schooling  for  Africans 
would  be  an  attained  goal  by  1980.  Rhodesia 
wlU  achieve  this  target  in  1969. 

Rhodeslans  have  no  vrish  to  make  invidious 
comparisons  tha,t  put  the  performance  of 
other  oountrles  in  a  poor  light,  but  the  kind 
of  attack  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  forces  them 
to  do  so.  Thus  It  is  to  be  noted  that  only 
15  percent  of  the  children  of  Liberia  reach 
the  sixth  grade  and  only  7  percent  graduate 
from  the  eighth.  An  Ethiopian  student  has 
pointed  out  that  the  "typical"  Ethiopian 
child  receives  no  education  at  all,  while  the 
vast  majority  of  the  atypical  chUdren  receive 
very  UtUe.  (In  1960/1961  the  chances  of  an 
Ethiopian  girl  reaching  grade  twelve  were 
1  in  5.643.)  Do  these  oountrles,  with  Inferior 
education  performance  to  Rhodesia's  attract 
the  public  opprobrium  of  U.S.  officials  and 
the  impoeition  of  mandatory  sanctions  to 
correct  the  errors  of  their  ways?  On  the 
contrary,  they  enjoy  specially  favored  treat- 
ment from  the  VS.  Oovemment.  including 
grants-in-aid.  Rhodeaift  outperforms  them 
without  laying  a  penny  biutlen  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  finds  itself  subjected  to 
American  hostility  only  marginally  short  of 
warfare. 

Mr.  Palmer  Justifl«s  American  hostility  to- 
ward Rhodesia  on  the  grounds  that  the  sit- 
uation there  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
stability  of  the  area.  This  is  a  stark  assertion 
evidently  motivated  by  intuitive  wisdom 
since  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  It  be- 
yond a  suggestion  that  neighboring  coun- 
tries do  not  like  the  way  Rhodeslans  run 
their  domestic  affairs  and  are  determined  to 
act  in  the  role  of  reformers.  Mr.  Palmer 
evidently  feels  that  tbey  are  justified  In 
these  ambitions,  notwithstanding  the  explicit 
provisions  of  the  VH.  Charter  enjoining 
members  to  refrain  In  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  xise  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state;  notwithstanding 
also  that  in  December,  1965  the  UJ3,  voted 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  in  the  General  As- 
sembly (which  paased  almost  unanimously) 
determining  that  "no  state  has  the  right  to 
Intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  state."  Mr.  Palmer  suggested 
at  one  stage  In  his  address  that,  unless  the 
United  States  Oovemment  acted  to  bring 
down  the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  "reasoned 
counsels  of  restraint  oa  the  part  of  respon- 
sible African  leaders  will  spell  their  political 
suicide,  and  proponents  of  modernization 
outside  Africa  will  be  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  Africans."  Thus  international  law  and 
principle  are  apparently  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting  African  poten- 
tates from  the  Immoderate  Instincts  of  their 
people. 

As  to  the  question  of  stability  Itself,  It  la 
surely  one  of  the  greatest  ironies  of  o\ir  time 
to  lay  a  charge  of  instabUity,  or  even  the 
danger  of  It,  against  Rhodesia,  which  la  an 
Island  of  placid  calm  in  a  continent  that 
has  been  racked  with  turbulence  over  the 
past  several  years.  No  government  In  Rho- 
desia has  ever  changed  hands  except  by  due 
electoral  process.  There  has  been  no  strife 
in  Rhodesia  this  century,  and  fewer  deaths  in 
civil  disturbances  than  in  a  single  weekend 
in  Watts  In  the  simuner  of  1965. 

Those  who  are  disp>o8ed  to  take  Mr.  Palmer 
seriously  might  be  well  advised  to  look  at  the 
record  of  stability  in  black-ruled  Africa  In 
1966.  Mr.  Donald  Louchheim,  Africa  corre- 
spondent of  the  Washington  Post — a  journal 
not    conspicuously    oriented    In    favor    of 
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Boutbem  Africa — recorded  that  military 
coupa  had  occurred  In  seven  countries.  "A 
series  of  tribal  massacres  in  Nigeria  trans- 
formed almost  oyemlght  what  was  long 
balled  as  Africa's  greatest  success  Into  Its 
most  stnUng  and  moat  ominous  failure. 
Since  Independence,  heads  of  state  In  five 
other  nations  have  been  toppled  by  force  and 
three  additional  govemments  were  saved 
from  collapse  only  by  military  aid  from  their 
former  colonial  rulers.  Continuing  tribal 
and  political  warfare  have  etched  deep  scars 
across  the  face  of  the  continent.  More  than 
100.000  civilian  dead  can  be  conservatively 
counted  In  the  Sudan.  Congo.  Nigeria, 
Ruanda,  and  Burundi  alone.  Oppression 
and  violence  during  the  past  five  years  have 
scattered  more  than  a  million  refugees 
around  the  continent."  Bfr.  Palmer  may 
have  special  reasons  for  advocating  that 
Bhodesla  should  more  rapidly  espouse  the 
political  Institutions  that  have  created  these 
chaotic  conditions  but  let  us  not.  If  only  In 
the  interest  of  the  sanctity  of  language,  pre- 
tend that  It  is  a  quest  for  stability.  Repre- 
sentative Younger  could  not  find  one  person 
In  his  travels  "who  believed  that  the  stability 
of  Africa  was  Involved  in  the  Rhodeslan 
affair,  especially  If  the  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment was  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  In- 
ternal problems  unhampered  by  outdde 
Interference." 

Mr.  John  Davenport,  American  joumalUt 
and  author  who  has  recently  visited  South- 
em  Africa,  has  reported:  "If  our  objective  Is 
to  promote  stability  In  Africa,  then  we  must 
avoid  pulling  down  the  whole  structure  of 
going  societies,  leaving  nothing  but  disorder 
and  turmoU  In  their  place.  More  fiinda- 
mentally,  I  submit  that  the  problems  of 
Africa  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  trying  to 
export  from  the  West  certain  glittering  gen- 
eralities which  we  take  all  too  much  for 
granted  at  home." 

Mr.  Frank  Johnson  found  that  the  problem 
seemed  to  be  that  "many  of  the  men  chiefly 
responsible  for  VS.  policy  toward  Africa  have 
little  or  no  experience  with  the  continent 
Itself.  Their  thinking  is  dominated  by  Ide- 
ological cliches  which  may  be  relevant  to 
Western  democracies  but  violently  contra- 
dict the  everyday  facts  of  life  In  Africa.  The 
Western  policy  toward  Africa  has  been  a 
record  of  one  tragic  error  compounded  upon 
another.  Before  the  final  peak  of  madness 
Is  reached,  before  we  may  find  ourselves 
plunging  headlong  into  an  Insane  war 
against  people  who  are  among  the  beat 
friends  we  have  In  the  world,  there  should 
Btlll  be  time  for  men  of  good  will  to  address 
a  last  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  West  In 
London,  and  above  all  In  Washington,  and  to 
•ay:   "Gentlemen,  think  again  I" 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wjuit  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  California 
wi  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  Issue  a  warning 
that,  as  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Watson]  said,  there  Is  a  blue- 
print for  war  in  South  Africa,  a  complete 
program,  and  a  blueprint  has  been  given 
not  only  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to 
the  United  Nations,  but  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  written  a  book  In 
which  they  have  a  complete  program,  a 
battle  line,  and  it  Is  entitled  "African 
Battlefront,"  and  It  starts  at  the  Zambezi 
River  and  Includes  all  of  the  countries 
south  of  the  Zambezi  River. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  im 
additional  point  here  as  to  what  respect 
the  United  Nations  has  or  does  not  have 
for  the  World  Court.  I  agree  with  them ; 
that  I  have  no  respect  for  the  World 
Court.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  na- 
tion In  the  world  that  can  enforce  their 
decisions,  and  that  is  being  proven  right 


today  when  the  World  Court  sat  and 
heard  the  case  of  South- West  Africa  and 
South  Africa,  as  to  whether  South  Africa 
could  retain  the  trusteeship  of  South- 
west Africa.  And  the  World  Court  in  its 
opinion  said  that  legally  under  The 
Hague,  the  League  of  Nations,  South  Af- 
rica is  entitled  to  that  trusteeship,  and 
shall  continue  that  way.  But  that  deci- 
sion did  not  suit  the  United  Nations,  so 
they  took  it  out  of  Uie  Court  and  placed 
It  on  the  floor  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly, put  it  into  the  political  forum. 
They  themselves  do  not  recognize  their 
own  stepchild,  and  never  will  so  do  if  the 
decisions  go  against  them. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  that 
wlU  be  resolved  probably  some  time  in 
April  or  May,  and  we  can  rest  assured 
that  the  United  Nations  will  take  over 
the  tr\isteeshlp  of  South-West  Africa, 
taking  it  away  from  South  Africa  where 
it  legally  and  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  continue  with 
one  more  item.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  again  to  the  question 
that  has  been  asked:  Why  did  Oreat 
Britain  do  this? 

The  main  thing  that  inspired  Oreat 
Britain  was  the  fact  that  the  British 
Empire  is  made  up  of  22  nations  or  com- 
monwealths such  as  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  and  several  more.  Nine- 
teen of  these  22  are  either  Asian  or  Afri- 
can provinces  or  commonwealths  which 
belong  to  the  British  nation.  So  when 
you  have  odds  of  19  to  3  or  18  to  4  pos- 
sibly, you  are  certainly  going  to  give  in. 

The  coimtries,  the  so-called  emergent 
countries  In  Africa  were  clamoring  for 
sanctions  and  clamoring  for  the  de- 
struction of  South  Africa  and  also  Rho- 
desia. What  did  Britain  do?  They 
were  either  going  to  dissolve  the  British 
Empire — and  I  think  it  is  going  down 
for  the  third  time  already — or  they  were 
going  to  face  the  ire  of  these  18  nonwhite 
provinces  which  may  up  the  British  Em- 
pire. They  felt  It  was  the  easy  way  out 
to  listen  to  their  clamor  and  ask  for 
sanctions,  to  go  to  the  United  Nations 
and  also  to  go  to  the  United  States  urg- 
ing us  to  join  with  them. 

So  I  think  we  have  seen  today  a  great 
empire  like  Oreat  Britain  going  down 
the  drain  and  will  cease  to  be  a  power 
within  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pult],  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GrtTRNEY]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EsMONDsoN) .  Without  Objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Americans  I  get  unhappy  at  times  with 
United  Nations  policies  and  actions,  and 
one  example  was  the  UJJ.  Security  Coun- 
cil's resolution  calling  upon  all  member 
states  to  refrain  from  assisting  or  en- 
couraging the  Ian  D.  Smith  regime  of 
Rhodesia. 

I  have  considered  the  resolution  in  con- 
travention of  chapter  1  of  the  United  Na- 


tions Charter,  which  prohibits  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  sovereign 
nations,  and  secondly,  if  such  action  were 
legal,  It  would  only  seem  consistent  that 
a  slinllar  sanction  should  be  called  for  by 
the  United  Nations  against  nations  do- 
ing business  with  North  Vietnam — and 
this  would  include  Oreat  Britain.  In 
contrast  to  England,  I  imderstand  that 
Rhodesia  has  refrained  from  engaging 
in  trade  with  our  enemies  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  U.S.  policy  in  support  of  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  lacks  merit  and 
is  inconsistent,  but  regardless  of  that 
there  is  one  matter  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  specifically  grants  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  to  the  Congress.  And  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  Justify,  or  In  an  attempt  to 
justify,  its  position  did  so  oh  the  absurd 
premise  that  if  the  present  Rhodeslan 
regime  continues,  It  will  encourage  a 
Communist  takeover.  That  is  their  basis 
for  imposing  export  controls. 

In  other  words,  the  State  Department, 
with  twisted  logic,  argues  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Control  Act  apply. 

Congress,  to  combat  world  commu- 
nism, delegated  its  constitutional  power 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  to  the 
President,  so  now  the  State  Department 
decides  its  sanction  on  Rhodesia  is  c(xn- 
batting  communism.  Meanwhile,  our 
Oovemment  has  been  dropping  other 
anti-Communist  restrictions  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries while  pursuing  this  one  sanction  to 
suit  itself — against  a  strongly  anti-Com- 
munist Rhodeslan  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  outraged,  and 
I  think  the  American  people  are  outraged 
at  the  Inconsistent  and  arbitrary  attitude 
and  action  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
connection  with  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Youwger]  on  the  fine 
presentation  he  has  made  pointing  out 
the  sheer  folly  of  our  policy  toward 
Rhodesia. 

The  matter  is  simply  naat  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  by  making  It  our  concern,  we 
are  not  only  betrasrlng  a  friend,  but  get- 
ting ourselves  Involved  needlessly  in  a 
very  explosive  area. 

Not  only  do  I  question  the  legality  of 
the  move  under  the  charter  of  the 
United  Natl(Hu  and  under  our  own  laws, 
but  beyond  that,  I  believe  that  we  have 
no  place  in  the  internal  struggles  of 
Oreat  Britain  to  retain  her  empire.  We 
have  enough  troubles  of  our  own- 
troubles  I  might  add,  which  Britain  has 
not  shown  any  willingness  to  help  ub 
with. 

Rhodesia  is  not  at  war,  is  not  an  ag- 
gressor, and  is  not  interfering  with  us. 
Why  then  should  we  interfere  with  her? 

And  why  should  the  United  Nations? 
Their  "reasoning"  in  this,  which  our 
State  Department  seems  to  be  echoing, 
is  80  farfetched  that,  were  it  not  such 
a  grave  matter,  it  would  be  laughable. 

The  U.N.  Charter  is  clear  in  article  2 
of  chapter  1,  where  it  states  that  the 
UJJ.  shall  not  Interfere  with  matters 
which  are  within  the  Internal  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  state.    In  order  to  clrcum- 
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vent  this  basic  tenet  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  notion  was  conceived  that 
Rhodesia,  in  doing  what  the  U.N.  has 
no  power  to  prevent,  might  aimoy  the 
African  members  to  the  point  where 
they  might  violate  their  agreement  im- 
der  the  UJI.  Charter  not  to  use  force 
against  another  state.  Therefore,  their 
warped  logic  continues,  if  another  Afri- 
can country  enters  into  aggression 
against  Rhodesia  and  in  so  doing  breaks 
their  agreement  under  the  charter.  It 
would  be  Rhodesia's  fault.  Concluidon: 
we  can  take  action  against  peaceful 
Rhodesia  to  stop  her  from  inciting  her 
not-so-peaceful  neighbors  into  acting 
against  her. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  this  is  ridiculous.  And 
yet  the  administration  has  compounded 
this  folly  by  agreeing  to  It.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  bring  this  matter  of  com- 
merce to  the  Congress  nor  did  he  seek 
out  the  will  of  the  people.  Instead  he 
took  the  back  door  route  of  instructing 
the  U.N.  delegation  to  vote  for  the  sanc- 
tions and  give  him  section  5  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act  to  hide  behind.  This 
section  authorizes  the  President  to  im- 
plement the  mandatory  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  taken  under  article  41 
of  the  UJI.  Charter. 

This  brings  us  back  where  we  began, 
at  article  41,  which  can  only  be  em- 
ployed to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace 
or  act  of  aggression.  Whose  peace  Is 
Rhodesia  breaching  besides  Harold 
Wilson's? 

The  little  nation  of  Rhodesia  is  a 
friendly  anti-Communist  state  which 
wishes  only  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace 
with  her  neighbors.  For  us  to  take  ac- 
tion against  her  while  Russia,  who  did 
not  even  agree  to  the  U.N.  sanctions,  sits 
back  and  smiles,  is  certainly  not  consist- 
ent with  our  foreign  policy  of  protecting 
our  anti-Communist  allies  and  encour- 
aging developing  nations.  Can  the  ad- 
ministration have  forgotten  that 
American  boys  are  dytixg  in  the  Jungles 
to  defend  that  foreign  policy? 

This  brings  up  another  interesting 
point.  While  we  refuse  to  trade  with 
peaceful  Rhodesia  to  help  Britain  out  of 
her  imperial  dilemma,  Britain  continues 
to  supply  the  Vietcong  and  Castro's 
Cuba. 

The  State  Department  blandly  tells 
us  that  this  Is  all  right,  because  Britain 
Is  not  suppljrlng  them  with  strategic  ma- 
terials. Can  this  group  of  diplomatic 
wizards  who  are  leading  us  in  the  treach- 
erous paths  of  foreign  relations  possibly 
be  80  naive  as  to  believe  that  there  are 
any  nonstrateglc  materials  if  they  are 
In  short  supply  In  a  nation  that  Is  waging 
war?  Anything  is  strategic  If  the  coun- 
try needs  It.  and  you  may  be  sure  they 
would  not  be  bothering  to  Import  any- 
thing they  do  not  need. 

At  the  same  time  Britain  has  Just  In- 
vested $38  million  to  build  a  fertilizer 
plant  in  Cuba.  What  could  be  more  use- 
ful to  Castro  In  his  efforts  to  strengthen 
his  Communist  government  than  adding 
to  the  productivity  of  the  land?  And  yet 
we  help  to  strangle  Uttle  Rhodesia  and 
conspire  to  twist  the  purposes  of  the  UJN. 
to  force  other  nations  to  Join  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  my  constituents  express- 


ing every  ^notion  and  opinion  from  dis- 
belief to  shame  at  our  actions  in  this 
Rhodesia  matter,  and  they  are  unani- 
mous In  their  complete  disapproval  of 
U^.  foreign  policy  In  this  matter.  I 
think  these  letters  are  representative  of 
the  feelings  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  adminis- 
tration can  carry  on  this  policy  In  the 
face  of  such  overwhelming  opposition. 
They  cry  that  one  of  Rhodesia's  greatest 
crimes  is  her  unrepresented  majorities. 
But  the  State  Department  of  the  John- 
son administration  is  certainly  not  rep- 
resenting the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  this  matter. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  precipitated  when  Southern  Rho- 
desia declared  its  independence  from  tiie 
United  Kingdom  on  November  11,  1965, 
has  caused  a  worldwide  stir.  Many  in- 
dividuals and  nations  rushed  to  condemn 
this  action  without  careful  examination 
of  its  significance.  In  December,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  reprisal  talk,  the 
United  Nations  voted  to  impose  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  by  all  Its 
member  nations. 

The  United  States  fell  in  line,  early  in 
January,  when  the  President  Issued  an 
Executive  order  to  forbid  the  importa- 
tion of  many  Rhodeslan  products  suid  to 
place  an  embargo  on  exp>orts  of  certain 
supposedly  vital  U.S.  products  to  Rho- 
desia. This  action  by  the  President  was 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, which  states — article  1,  section  8, 
paragraph  3 — that  it  vests  all  authority 
over  the  regulation  of  trade  solely  in  the 
Congress.  The  President  failed  to  re- 
quest prior  approval  from  the  Congress. 
If  there  were  no  other  issue  Involved, 
this  alone  would  be  reason  to  reverse 
recent  U.S.  policy  toward  Rhodesia.  Too 
long  the  Congress  has  been  abdicating 
its  authority  to  an  over-eager  admin- 
istration. By  so  doing  the  Congress  Is 
shirking  its  responsibility  to  this  Nation. 

But  there  are  other  Issues  involved 
that  make  me  question  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy. 

In  1923  Southern  Rhodesia  first  ac- 
quired self-goverrunent  from  the  British. 
While  Britain  reserved  constitutionally 
the  right  to  veto  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion directed  at  the  indigenous  citizens 
of  this  colony,  it  also  failed  to  exercise 
these  rights  adequately  until  1965. 

At  present  Rhodesia  seems  to  be  get- 
ting along  economically  determined  to 
hold  firm,  even  though  some  people  are 
feeling  the  pinch.  Sanctions  so  far  have 
not  had  their  desired  effect. 

Politically,  the  leaders  are  determined 
to  be  free  from  Britain.  They  did,  how- 
ever, meet  with  British  leaders  a  few 
months  ago  In  an  effort  to  ease  Uie 
strains.  The  British  came  with  no  con- 
structive suggestions  and  would  accept 
no  compromise  from  Rhodeslan  leaders. 
This  served  only  to  rally  support  around 
the  Smith  regime. 

Under  present  circumstances.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  exactly  how  Rhode- 
sia is  doing.  There  Is  literature  avsdl- 
able  In  support  of  the  Rhodeslan  posi- 
tion— but  it  is  dlfScult  to  sift  the  facts 
from  the  right  and  left  wing  propaganda 
put  out  by  both  sides  and  by  other 
observers.  Too  few  knowledgeable,  un- 
derstanding individuals  have  been  there 


long  enough  or  frequently  enough  to  pro- 
vide us  all  the  Information  we  should 
like  at  present. 

When  Rhodesia  first  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, and  Britain  appealed  to  the 
U.N.,  black  Africans  expected  very  de- 
cisive action  against  Rhodesia.  Not  un- 
til December  1966  did  the  UJJ.  vote  for 
sanctions,  and  even  these  have  failed  to 
bring  Rhodeslan  leaders  to  their  knees. 
Radicals  have  demanded  force  for 
months,  and  now  appear  convinced  It 
will  have  to  be  black  African  force  and 
applied  on  African  soil.  Moderates, 
however,  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
many  Rhodeslans  of  the  majority  group 
are  not  ready  for  independence  and  self- 
determination,  and  are  recognizing  that 
changing  circumstances  are  leading  to 
modifications  in  the  political  views  and 
practices  of  white  Africans,  Including 
those  In  Rhodesia.  Therefore  they  are 
urging  caution  and  greater  understand- 
ing. 

Many  observers  of  the  African  scene 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  fate  of 
South  Africa  is  tied  up  with  that  of  Rho- 
desia and  that  South  Africa  has  Influ- 
ence over  Rhodesia's  political  aspira- 
tions. Within  the  past  year  South  Af- 
rica has  given  some  economic  support  to 
Rhodesia  but  has  shown  a  number  of 
encouraging  trends  within  its  own  bor- 
ders suggesting  the  easing  of  apartheid 
poUcies.  South  Africa  has  been  reach- 
ing out  diplomatically  and  economically 
to  its  black  African  neighbors  and  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  its  relations  with  them 
as  well  as  with  white  Africans — setting 
an  example  for  Rhodesia. 

Recently  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner,  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa — ECA — warned 
African  states  that  any  action  alienating 
the  peoples  of  the  southern  African 
countries  might  endanger  the  Interests 
of  the  entire  continent. 

At  the  VU.  the  black  African  nations 
have  been  Joined  by  many  others  in  con- 
demning Rhodesia.  All  have  failed  to 
come  up  with  any  constructive  measures 
to  aid  In  resolving  the  dilemma.  There 
has  been  much  bitter.  Impassioned  talk- 
little  progress.  The  XJS.  representa- 
tive at  the  U2«r.,  Arthur  Ooldberg,  has 
been  very  clearly  and  loudly  vocal  in 
condemning  the  Smith  regime  and  de- 
manding "equal  rights"  for  all  Rhode- 
slans, whether  they  are  ready  for  this 
responsibility  or  not.  Surely  the  many 
coups  that  have  occurred  recently  In 
newly  Independent  African  countries 
should  make  us  realize  that  responsibil- 
ity for  nationhood  has  been  thrust  upon 
some  of  them  too  hastily. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  was  a  United  Kingdom  prob- 
lem. It  had  not  spilled  over  its  borders, 
disturbing  neighboring  nations.  All  who 
love  freedom  fear  and  fight  oppression, 
but  recognize  that  expression  Is  no 
worse  when  done  by  one  group  of  peoi^ 
than  by  any  other.  Have  we  a  right  to 
condemn  Rhodeslans  when  we  have  not 
yet  ended  similar  discrimination  within 
our  own  coimtry,  when  we  make  so  little 
protest  about  Kenyans  persecuting 
Indian  businessmen  or  Nigerians  from 
the  north  persecuting  Nigerians  from  the 
east,  about  slavery  In  Communist  coun- 
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tries  and  In  some  Moslem  countries, 
about  oppression  of  women  In  many 
areas? 

As  a  United  Kingdom  Internal  prob- 
lem, the  United  States  should  never  have 
gotten  Involved  in  it.  The  fact  that  the 
United  Kingdom  asked  for  sanctions  does 
not  make  it  right  or  wise  to  agree.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  British  are  still 
supplying  war  materials  to  North  Viet- 
nam. One  r^wrt  I  have  indicates  that 
"they  have  more  supply  ships  in  North 
Vietnam,  Haiphong  Harbor,  than  even 
the  Russians."  They  are  still  helping 
Castro  in  Cuba,  tiiereby  jeopsu-dizing  the 
security  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  world. 
I  am  even  told  that  "the  United  King- 
dom is  still  receiving  badly  needed, 
profitable,  and  strategic  material  from 
Rhodesia  in  spite  of  the  sanctions." 

In  view  of  all  this,  have  we  not  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  await  further 
development  before  we  condemn  Rhode- 
sia and  before  we  or  others  push  too  hard 
and  thrust  chaos  upon  Rhodesia?  Per- 
haps time  will  prove  that  we  will  have  to 
reverse  our  policies  of  last  December  and 
January  or  revise  them  considerably. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAEOIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younoer],  for 
t^^ing  this  time  to  protest  the  action  of 
President  Johnson  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  attempting  to  destroy  the 
fWendly  Government  of  Rhodesia. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  made  several 
speeches  on  the  House  floor  denouncing 
the  disgraceful  action  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  Rusk  In  Joining  with  the 
British  Government  In  the  original  boy- 
cott and  attempt  to  economically 
strangle  the  Rhodeslans  because  they  de- 
clared their  Independence  from  British 
dominion  Just  as  our  forefathers  did  so 
many  years  ago. 

In  Joining  British  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son In  this  perfidious  act.  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  have  em- 
barked the  United  States  on  a  course 
which  may  lead  the  United  States  into 
another  sanguinary  war — this  time  on 
the  continent  of  Africa  for  the  Govern- 
ments of  South  Africa  and  Portugal  have 
refused  to  join  in  the  boycott  of  neigh- 
boring Rhodesia  and  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  sturdy  Government  of  Rhodesia 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  process  of 
economic  boycott. 

It  is  a  sad  and  sordid  day  In  the  history 
of  this  Republic  when  a  President,  with- 
out further  recourse  to  Congress,  arbi- 
trarily uses  the  power  of  the  U.S.  CJov- 
emment  tn  an  effort  to  destroy  a  friendly, 
anti-Communist  government  such  as 
Rhodesia.  This  is  the  tactic  of  those 
who  promote  the  Communist  conspiracy 
to  rule  the  world. 

It  is  a  tactic  to  be  condemned  by  rea- 
sonable men  everywhere  and  I  Join  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  urging 
the  Rhodeslans  and  their  friends,  the 


South  Africans  and  Portuguese,  to  stand 
fast  against  this  imwarranted  and  dis- 
graceful intervention  on  the  part  of 
President  Johnson  and  his  puppets  In 
the  State  Department  and  the  United 
Nations. 


THE  CRY  IS  "PEACE"— THE  MEANING 
IS  "SURRENDE21" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrayI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  they  will 
gather  in  New  York  on  Saturday,  April 
15, 1967.  A  weirdly  conglomerate  crowd, 
they  will  be  the  sheep  and  the  goats  of 
the  American  radical  left. 

They  will  range  from  veteran  hard-core 
Commimlsts,  who  planned  the  demon- 
stration, to  well-meaning  pacifists  who 
have  been  duped  into  taking  part  in  It. 
There  will  be  those  who  advocate  vio- 
lence In  the  name  of  peace,  and  there 
will  be  those  who  dose  their  eyes  to  vio- 
lence in  the  forlorn  and  futile  hope  that 
this  win  mean  peace.  There  will  be  the 
disoriented  and  malcontent  beatniks  who 
degrade  their  society  one  moment  and 
claim  its  protection  the  next,  and  there 
will  be  those  who  have  let  their  normal 
desires  for  a  better  world  lead  them  Into 
the  path  of  destruction  of  all  they  seek. 

And  they  will  all  be  marching  side  by 
side,  toward  one  goal  and  one  objective: 
the  immediate  withdrawal  or  defeat  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  name  of  free  speech,  they  will 
praise  systems  of  government  where  free 
speech  is  not  tolerated,  but  they  will 
attack  their  own  country,  whose  leaders 
go  to  all  lengths  to  guarantee  them  the 
right  to  do  so.  In  the  name  of  peace, 
they  will  condone  armed  aggression.  In 
the  name  of  freedom,  they  will  approve 
patterns  of  slavery.  They  will  proclaim 
their  love  for  mankind  but  will  deliber- 
ately ignore  half  a  century  of  Communist 
atrocities  and  brutality. 

Two  other  groups,  absent  in  body  but 
present  in  spirit,  will  perhaps  in  some 
ways  be  the  most  important  participants 
of  all.  On  one  hand,  smiling  in  approval 
at  what  they  see  as  disintegration  of 
American  unity,  weakening  of  American 
fiber  and  prelude  to  American  defeat, 
will  be  the  head  of  every  government 
that  works  toward  and  wishes  for  our 
destruction. 

And  on  the  other  hand  will  be  every 
American  soldier  who  has  died  In  Viet- 
nam, viewing  the  obscene  spectacle  of 
his  own  countrymen  mocking  the  blood 
he  has  shed  in  their  defense. 
ANTi-virrNAM  wiKX  oomcTTNiar  contkollxo 

Saturday's  demonstrations,  planned 
as  the  climax  to  Anti-Vietnam  Week, 
April  8  to  15,  will  make  a  pretense  of 
being  spontaneous.  In  fact,  it  is  the  peak 
of  a  series  of  anti-U.S.  demonstrations 
against  the  American  war  effort  in  Viet- 
nam and  they  have  been  well  planned 
and  engineered  during  the  past  year. 

The  leading  architect  is  a  well-known 
Communist  of  Beriteley  fame.  Miss  Bet- 
tlna  Aptheker,  the  daughter  of  the  main 
American  Communist  theoretician.  Her 
plan  was  discussed  in  the  spring  1966 


Issue  of  Dimension:  "ITie  Discussion 
Journal  of  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs. 
Miss  Aptheker's  article,  "Perspectives 
for  the  Peace  Movement,"  called  for  "a 
nationwide  student-faculty  strike  in 
September — 1986 — ^when  hundreds  of 
thousands  walk-out  for  several  hours  one 
fine  day,  and  say  get  out  of  Vietnam." 

She  warns  against  allowing  It  to  be 
known  that  the  "Left"  is  pushing  the 
movement,  and  advocates  bringing  ever 
larger  numbers  of  people  into  the  move- 
ment, with  the  greatest  degree  of  unity 
possible  and  avoidance  at  all  costs  of  the 
isolation  of  the  left. 

At  the  second  National  Convention  of 
the  Dubois  Clubs  of  America,  held  in 
Chicago  on  June  17  to  19,  19«6,  Bettina 
Aptheker  made  a  speech  entitled  "The 
Peace  Movement  and  the  International 
Scene,"  in  which  she  stressed  increasing 
the  militancy  of  the  movement  and  the 
need  to  use  military  tactics.  She  also 
boasted: 

We  will,  if  necessary,  take  over  the  college 
campus  In  this  country  .  .  .  like  the  stu- 
dents at  the  Dnlverslty  cft  Mexico  ...  If  our 
demands  are  not  met. 

Later,  at  the  Dubois  Clubs'  National 
Assembly  of  Youth  for  Jobs,  held  In 
Washington  on  August  27  and  28,  1966. 
Miss  Aptheker  called  for  the  "national 
student  strike."  The  final  item  on  the 
agenda  for  this  meeting  called  for  a  na- 
tional student  strike  to  demand  an  end 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  target  date 
had  been  advanced,  however,  as  it  had 
been  impossible  to  make  adequate  prepa- 
rations for  a  demonstration  of  such 
magnitude  for  September.  The  new 
date  was  to  be  November  4,  1966. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  a  major  antl- 
Vletnam  war  demonstration  Just  before 
election  day  was  to  injure  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  among  foreign 
nations.  In  a  July  1966  paper  on  the 
strike  proj)osal,  distributed  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting,  Miss  Aptheker  said: 

A  strike  on  November  4.  tliree  days  before 
the  national  elections,  win  have  Interna- 
tional slgnlOcance.  and  It  will  Illustrate  to 
the  nation  and  the  world  that  many  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  students  ref\ue  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  war  eflort. 

Who  should  strike? 

Students  in  high  schools,  Jimlor  colleges, 
and  colleges  should  call  on  their  teaohen 
and  professors  to  Join  them  on  November 
4  In  some  form  of  anti-war  action. 

Miss  Aptheker's  long-range  goals, 
however,  were  spelled  out  clearly  in  an 
Interview  appearing  in  the  Contra  Costa, 
Calif.,  Times,  for  October  2.  1966;  in 
part: 

This  school  year,  for  example,  she  has  It 
In  mind  to  spearhead  a  student  revolution 
which  win  hopefully  lead  to  what  she  calls 
the  'erosion  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment' and  eventual  establishment  of 
Kremlinlike  leadership  In  the  United  States. 

"It's  coming,"  she  Insists.  "The  nation  U 
dlsgvisted.  One  day  the  people  will  go  to 
the  polls  and  throw  both  the  Democrats  and 
RepubUcans  out  of  olBce." 

A&d  elect  whom? 

"Communists!    Who  else?" 

Pinal  plans  setting  the  date  for  the 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrations  as  the 
week  of  April  8  to  15,  1967,  were  made 
at  a  meeting  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago on  December  28  to  30, 1966.  One  of 
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the  sponsors  for  this  meeting  was  Miss 
Aptheker.  Representatives  attended 
from  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USA, 
the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party — Peking-oriented 
Communists — and  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party — ^Trotsky  Communists.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  were  spon- 
sors of  this  convention  and  eight  other 
sponsors  were  members  of  the  party. 

The  Chicago  conference  issued  a  "Call 
to  Vietnam  Week."  The  call,  among 
other  things,  said  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  "racist  war,  a  murderous  war 
against  a  colored  people,  an  Illegal  war 
but  one  symptom  of  a  diseased  society." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  there  was 
sufficient  coordination  between  these  or- 
ganizations so  that  they  selected  the 
same  dates  for  the  demonstrations,  al- 
though they  were  supposedly  separate 
committees.  The  dates  selected  in  Chi- 
cago are  the  same  dates  selected  for 
"Vietnam  Week"  by  the  "Spring  Mobili- 
zation Committee  To  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam." 

The  "Spring  Mobilization  Committee" 
was  founded  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  No- 
vember 26.  1966,  to  stage  massive  anti- 
war demonstrations  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  on  April  16,  1967.  Among 
the  oflQcers  of  this  committee  is  David 
Dellinger,  vice  president,  a  supporter  of 
the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and 
a  defender  of  Castro,  who  last  year  msule 
8  world  tour  Including  visits  to  Moscow, 
Peking,  and  Hanoi.  Sponsors  of  the 
committee  included  Miss  Aptheker  as 
well  as  other  American  Communists  such 
as  Arnold  Johnson,  the  party's  public 
relations  director;  Albert  J.  Lima,  and 
Ben  Dobbs,  officers  In  the  California 
Communist  organization,  and  Peter 
Camejo.  a  leader  of  the  Vietnam  Day 
Committee. 

Miss  Aptheker  and  others  active  in  the 
Chicago  meeting  were  acquainted  with 
the  plans  for  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee  and  planned  the  student 
strike  as  a  buildup  for  this  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  Chicago  conference  organized  a 
group,  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee, to  publicize  the  national  student 
strike,  and  established  offices  in  large 
cities  across  the  United  States.  Letters 
were  sent  out  to  students  and  faculty 
members  throughout  the  country  to  pro- 
mote the  AprU  8  to  15  "Vietnam  Week." 
A  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  a  large  midwestem  university  Is 
as  follows: 

I  further  believe  that  we  as  Intellectuals 
must  not  remain  silent  In  the  face  of  this 
brutal  war  on  a  small  underdeveloped  co\m- 
try  halfway  around  the  world. 

If  you  are  opposed  to  our  present  policy, 
1  urge  you  to  participate  In  a  "aprlng  MobUl- 
zatlon"  to  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam.  As 
the  high  point  of  this  Mobilization  demon- 
strations will  be  held  on  AprU  16  In  New 
York  (at  the  United  Nations)  and  In  San 
Francisco  (at  the  site  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations) . 

A  number  of  students  here  at  (  )  Uni- 
versity intend  to  participate  In  the  moblllza- 
ttoa   They  plan  to  attend  a  rally  ln(  )  on 

April  8  sponsored  by  people  from  (  )  and 
(  )  to  Invite  prominent  speakers.  .  .  . 
Probably  many  more  wUl  volunteer  In  the 
weeks  ahead. 


I  urge  you  to  consider  going  to  New  York 
yourself,  but  if  you  cannot,  to  give  your  sup- 
port for  a  "Send  a  Student"  program.  Some 
of  the  students  are  paying  their  own  way, 
but  not  all  can  afford  to.  The  student  who 
goes  to  New  York  gives  three  days  of  his 
time  for  peace.  I  hope  we  on  the  faculty 
can  be  as  generoiu  with  our  money. 

DEMONBTRATTONS  INTENDED  TO  BREAK  THE  WILL 
OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  massive 
demonstration?  It  was  clearly  expressed 
by  the  late  president  of  the  "spring  mo- 
bilization committee,"  A.  J.  Muste,  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  committee's  publication 
Moblllzer,  now  called  Mobilizer  To  End 
Mass  Murder  in  Vietnam.  Referring  to 
President  Johnson  and  his  "war  ma- 
chine." Mr.  Muste  said,  "Our  task  Is  to 
disarm  them."  A  striitingly  similar 
statement  was  made  by  Khrushchev  at 
the  22d  Communist  Party  Congress,  when 
he  said: 

By  an  active  and  determined  effort  the 
peoples  (Communists)  can  and  must  force 
the  Imperialists  Into  disarmament. 

It  is,  in  essence,  the  purpose  of  this 
demonstration  to  leave  us  helpless  before 
our  enemies  and  miable  or  unwilling  to 
oppose  present  or  future  aggressirai 
against  us  or  our  allies.  The  cry  Is 
"peace,"  but  the  meaning  is  "surrender." 

COMirDNISTS   KNOW  THEY   »ACE   DKTEAT   IN 
VIXTNAM,    UNLESS 

The  only  hope  for  Moscow,  Hanoi,  and 
Peking  Is  to  see  American  determination 
weakened  to  the  point  where  we  will  pull 
out  voluntarily  and  leave  South  Vietnam 
defenseless.  This  tactic  of  coercing  an 
opponent  into  abandoning  the  fight  has 
been  used — and  has  succeeded — In  Com- 
munist countries  since  the  time  of  Lenin, 
and  it  existed  In  both  Russia  and  China 
centuries  before  Lenin  or  Marx  were 
bom. 

We  therefore  find  our  enemies  labor- 
ing under  a  delusion  that  is  no  less  dan- 
gerous to  us,  and  no  less  costly  in  Ameri- 
can lives,  merely  because  it  Is  wrong. 
The  Communist  press  continually — and 
hopefully — cites  these  demonstrations  as 
evidence  of  weakening  of  American  re- 
solve. A  recent  article  In  North  Viet- 
nam's official  Government  newspaper, 
Nhan  Dan,  said  the  North  Vietnamese 
"hailed  the  mounting  struggle  of  the  en- 
tire people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica against  Johnson's  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam." Citing  recent  demonstrations,  the 
paper  went  on  to  say  that — 

Justice  and  the  Vietnamese  people  will  cer- 
tainly triumph  and  the  United  States  ag- 
gressors will  certainly  be  defeated. 

If  these  views  were  merely  Intended  for 
home  consumption  there  would  be  little 
cause  for  concern.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  misreading  of 
UJS.  sentiment  prevails  in  the  highest 
Oovemment  councils  of  Hanoi,  Moscow, 
and  Peking.  The  manner  In  which  the 
Communists  act  upon  It  Is  of  great  con- 
cern Indeed,  for  it  means  nothing  less 
than  Communist  prolongation  of  the  war. 

We  know  Hanoi  will  not  negotiate  and 
It  is  getting  monotonous  to  hear  the  con- 
stant cry  for  negotiations.  It  is  a  clear 
matter  of  public  International  record 
that   25   separate   attempts  have  been 


made  by  the  United  States  and  other 
governments,  including  the  United  Na- 
tions, have  been  turned  down  by  Hanoi. 
In  addition,  captiired  North  Vietnamese 
documents  have  spelled  out  beyond  £iny 
doubt  that  Hanoi's  statements  about  ne- 
gotiations sure  only  for  world  consump- 
tion and  have  no  ground  whatsoever  In 
sincerity. 

UNITED  STATES   IS  WINNING   IN   VIETNAM 

I  have  no  doubt  that  American  public 
opinion  overwhelmingly  supports  our  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam,  and  any  major  dissen- 
sion is  based  on  the  feeling  that  we 
should  take  more  decisive  steps  than  we 
have  to  date  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Americans  are  frustrated,  but  I  do  not 
believe  their  will  is  breaking  or  their 
determination  is  weakening. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  placed  on 
American  military  forces  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  spite  of  many  errors 
of  Pentagon  judgment  In  tactics,  logis- 
tics, preparation,  and  training,  despite 
the  widespread  feeling  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  less  than  candid  about 
the  situation  In  Vietnam — all  of  which 
have  contributed  to  this  feeling  of  frus- 
tration— the  United  States  is  winning. 

BUT  WAK  EtrORT  IS  BEINO   SUBVBtTED   AT  HOME 

One  cold,  harsh  fact  remains:  The 
Communists  will  continue  to  fight  as 
long  as  they  think  they  have  a  chance 
of  wlruiing  in  one  way  or  another. 
Every  demonstration,  march,  protest,  sit- 
in,  call  for  a  halt  to  the  bombing,  or  re- 
quest for  unilateral  withdrawal  is  seen 
by  the  Communists  as  an  indication  of 
Amertcsm  weakening  and  gives  them 
that  hope  without  which,  I  believe,  they 
would  have  ceased  fighting  long  ago. 

It  does  not  matter  from  which  sources 
such  demands  or  statements  come.  Sin- 
cere but  misguided  private  groups  sind 
individuals;  self-seeking  public  figures 
more  Intent  upon  advancing  their  own 
future  than  protecting  their  coimtry's 
present;  demagogic  rhetoric  from  civil 
rights  leaders,  or,  as  with  Anti- Vietnam 
Week,  a  major  production  planned,  en- 
gineered, guided,  and  controlled  by  those 
whose  primary  allegiance  is  to  com- 
munism itself — all  Is  noted  by  our  ene- 
mies; and  from  it  they  take  aid  and 
comfort. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  engaged 
in  Saturday's  demonstration,  and  Antl- 
Vletnam  Week,  about  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  should  be  well  aware.  The 
first,  the  hard-core  and  admitted  Com- 
munists who  have  pltinned  and  are  con- 
trolling it  all,  know  full  well  the  conse- 
quences of  what  they  are  doing.  A 
Communist  has  never  shrimk  from  the 
thought  of  having  blood  on  his  hands, 
not  even  that  of  his  own  countrymen,  if 
those  who  died  met  their  death  while 
opposing  communism. 

The  other  kind  of  demonstrator, 
though,  who  has  been  duped  and  de- 
ceived into  becoming  a  participant, 
would  be  the  first  to  recoil  In  horror  from 
the  thought  that  he,  too.  is  guilty.  Deaf 
to  President  Lincoln's  warning  that  we 
cannot  escape  history,  he  will  continue 
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to  cling  stubbornly  and  blindly  to  his  de- 
lusions and  his  dreams,  even  though  they 
should  have  been  destroyed  long  ago  in 
the  Satyn  Forest,  on  the  streets  of 
Budapest,  or  by  unbridled  Vletcong  terror 
In  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  Vietnam. 
Under  our  system  of  government  and 
its  right  of  free  speech,  we  will  tolerate 
such  ignorance.  But  we  cannot  ignore 
it,  nor  be  blind  to  its  potential  for  dam- 
age. Neither  can  we  forget:  to  forget 
would  mean  betrayal  of  the  mute  ranks 
of  American  dead  in  Vietnam.  These 
dead  will  stand  in  silent  witness  on  Sat- 
urday— as  cltlsens  of  the  coimtry  they 
died  to  defend,  attack  that  for  which 
they  died,  and  express  support  for  those 
who  killed  them. 


AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoxise,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI,  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHTTiT..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  discuss  briefly  with 
the  House  today,  and  I  hope  in  the  days 
ahead,  a  problem  that  has  given  me  a 
great  personal  concern.  That  is  the 
problem  confronting  the  American  pub- 
lic in  relation  to  automobile  liability  In- 
surance. For  some  time,  as  a  result  of 
my  personal  experiences,  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  this  problem,  but 
a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Camden,  N.J..  Courier-Post  newspaper, 
a  member  of  the  Gannett  newspaper 
group,  prepared  and  written  by  Robert 
W.  Lucas,  of  the  Washington  Bureau,  as 
well  as  a  conference  that  I  came  upon 
ooincldentally  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Orken],  confirmed 
my  belief  that  the  need  is  indeed  present 
for  Federal  intervention  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  Insurance  companies 
that  are  writing  automobile  liability 
policies. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  House — and 
I  shall  see  to  It  that  a  series  of  articles 
prepared  by  Mr.  Lucas  is  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  within  the  next 
few  days — a  reading  of  the  series  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

These  articles  are  objective.  They  are 
penetrating.  They  are  well  researched, 
tmd  I  think  they  put  into  proper  focus 
the  problem  that  confronts  us  as  a  peo- 
ple In  relation  to  this  problem. 

I  merely  point  out  that  the  social  pres- 
sures that  are  generated  by  83  million 
automobiles  and  over  8  million  personal 
injury  and  property  claims  annually 
call  for  a  solution  that  transcends  poll- 
tics  and  party  lines.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  when  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  coincidentally  upon  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  to 
leam  of  our  mutual  Interest  In  this  prob- 
lem that  I  suggested  to  him  that  since 
our  areas  are  geographically  close  to  each 
other  and  that  our  people  living  In  the 
entire  Delaware  Valley  metropolitan  area 
do  have  similar  problems,  that  he  and 
I  might  Join  together  In  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  bring  this  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  people  in  our  area 
but  the  people  of  America. 

I  have  r^ul,  and  it  may  be  a  fact,  that 


the  Insurance  comptuiies  can  no  longer 
successfully  operate  in  the  field  of  auto- 
mobile llablUty. 

If  these  facts  are  true — if  indeed  the 
Insiirance  companies  of  this  Nation  can 
no  longer  service  the  public,  no  longer 
give  the  automobile  driver  the  protec- 
tion he  needs  and  make  a  profit,  and  if 
this  is  a  fact — then  obviously  it  is  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
a  role  in  automobile  Insurance  in  the 
public  Interest. 

I  am  equally  disturbed  by  the  mount- 
ing evidence  that  the  public  Is  also  se- 
riously and  adversely  affected  by  prac- 
tices of  some — not  all,  but  some — 
Insurance  companies.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  at  least — and  my  opinion  seems  to  be 
fortified  by  the  articles  referred  to  which 
were  written  by  Mr.  Lucas  and  articles 
that  have  been  written  by  other  out- 
standing Journalists — that  high-risk 
practices  by  the  insurance  companies  are 
causing  substantial  problems  for  those 
under  25  and  those  over  60,  who  are  im- 
able  to  get  adequate  coverage  or  find 
themselves,  as  in  most  Instances,  paying 
inordinately  high  premiums.  Niunerous 
instances  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  suspect  to  the  attention  of 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  House,  con- 
cerning the  failure  of  policies  to  spell 
out  the  precise  areas  of  coverage. 

Sometimes  the  bold  black  print  on  the 
front  of  the  policy  says  one  thing,  and 
then  on  the  third  page,  in  subparagraph 
4,  In  fine  print,  there  is  negated  what 
was  said  in  the  bold  print,  cmd  the  pol- 
icyholder is  left  not  only  confused  but 
In  many  Instances  regrettably  uninsured. 
Arbitrary  cancellations  apparently  for 
little  or  no  reason  have  become  common 
practice.  I  have  received  from  my  con- 
stituents— and  I  suspect  that  a  score  of 
Members  would  confirm  this — informa- 
tion that  the  increasing  attention  de- 
voted to  this  problem  by  the  press  points 
up  the  questionable  risk  classifications 
the  companies  are  currently  making.  It 
seems  under  present  insurance  Industry 
conditions  that  social  class,  race,  na- 
tionality, residence,  occupation,  and  even 
personal  appearance  are  determining 
factors  in  procuring  automobile  insur- 
ance. 

In  short,  the  companies  are  making  it 
easy  for  themselves  by  competing  only 
for  the  preferred  risk  driver,  who  works 
in  the  right  place,  and  lives  in  the  right 
community,  and  even  maybe  combs  his 
hair  in  the  approved  manner.  In  this 
country  today,  there  are  darkened  areas, 
there  are  occupations  that  are  unaccept- 
able, there  are  age  groups,  regardless  of 
the  personal  integrity  or  qualification  of 
the  applicant,  that  are  nonacceptable. 

I  do  not  propose — and  I  do  not  believe 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  pro- 
poses— to  say  that  we  know  all  of  the 
answers,  or  that  we  know  any  of  the 
answers  perhaps.  But  we  are  going  to 
take  time  during  the  next  month  or  two 
to  discuss  in  greater  depth  some  of  these 
problems  in  detail,  citing  cases  that  will 
Illustrate  more  graphically  and  dramati- 
cally than  any  words  of  ours  just  how 
acute  this  problem  Is. 

It  may  not  be  all  the  responsibility  of 
the  insurance  companies.  It  may  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  commissioners 


of  insurance  in  the  States.  The  lawyers 
may  play  a  role  in  it.  Insiu-ance  agents 
may  play  a  role  in  it,  but  our  interest  la 
not  for  or  against  any  one  area  or  cause. 
Our  interest  is  trying  to  correct  the  evli 
and  to  correct  the  abuse  and  to  give  the 
American  public  at  a  reasonable  cost  a 
reasonable  policy  that  reasonably  pro- 
tects the  shareholder,  his  family,  and 
other  members  of  the  traveling  public. 

I  hope  some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
this  problem  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  by  the  press,  so  that  the 
American  public,  and,  hopefully,  the 
Insurance  companies  themselves  will 
realize  the  problem,  and  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  will  start  doing  some- 
thing on  their  own  before  it  becomes 
necessary — as  I  suspect  it  already  has — 
for  the  Federal  Govenunent  to  get  Into 
this  very  important  sphere  of  social 
legislation. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHTTJi.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GrkknI. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
my  dlstingiiished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  I  am  happy  to  rise  with  him 
today  to  urge  Congress  to  conduct  a 
broad  examination  of  insurance  iwlicles 
in  this  country. 

The  automobile  is  no  longer  a  luxury 
in  American  life.  With  the  registra- 
tions standing  at  83  million  today,  and 
increasing  daily,  it  is  clear  that  the  car 
l£  a  necessity  to  practically  every  family. 

It  is  clear  that  the  automobile  has 
created  many  problems  which  the  Con- 
gress Is  now  tackling. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  crisis  in 
automobile  Insurance  and  the  increase 
In  the  number  of  accidents,  the  steady 
rise  In  Insurance  rates  has  been  the  focus 
of  nimierous  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  and  is  fast  becoming  the  source 
of  considerable  public  attention. 

Early  in  this  term  a  bill  was  Introduced 
In  Congress  to  establish  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, which  in  effect,  would  assure  fulfill- 
ment of  the  claims  made  by  accident  vic- 
tims. 

The  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  protects  policyholders  against  inter- 
state fly-by-night  companies.  Ultimate- 
ly It  win  guarantee  that  companies  must 
have  the  financial  stability  to  meet  their 
commitments.  Nowhere  is  such  legisla- 
tion more  necessary  than  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  83  auto 
Insurance  companies  that  folded  in  the 
United  States  between  1961  and  1966. 
17  were  in  Pennsylvania,  14  of  them  went 
under  In  the  last  2  years.  These  insol- 
vencies had  created  considerable  hard- 
ship for  the  4,000  accident  victims  in  the 
State  who  will  collect  only  1  cent  for 
every  $1  they  claim  In  injuries.  The 
corporation  will  go  far  to  prevent  such 
abuses. 

However,  the  proposed  legislation  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  problem  does  not 
rest  completely  with  unscrupulous  op- 
erators. This  bill  does  not  address  itself 
to  arbitrary  cancellation,  rejections,  and 
nonrenewal  of  policies.  It  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  differences  in  rates  from 
city  to  suburb  to  rural  community.   Nor 
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does  it  really  attack  the  problem  of  intra- 
state companies,  since  its  provisions  will 
only  apply  to  those  companies  operating 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  posed  by 
respectable  companies  which  were  paid 
$8.5  biUion  by  the  American  public  for 
automobile  Insurance.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  select,  and  discriminate.  They 
compete  heavily  for  the  preferred  risk 
drivers  at  the  expense  of  the  so-called 
high-risk  driver — who  frequently  lives  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  who  is  over 
60,  under  25,  and  whose  skin  is  the  wrong 
color.  Because  the  high-risk  driver  is 
often  turned  away  by  the  established  In- 
surance underwriters,  he  turns  to  high 
premium  companies  which  often  offer 
him  little  protection. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a 
meteoric  rise  In  insurance  premium  costs. 
Liability  coverage  for  $50,000  for  death 
or  injury  to  one  person,  $100,000  for 
death  or  injury  of  several  has  sksrrock- 
eted  In  Boston  from  $289  annually  in 
1957  to  $657  today.  In  Los  Angeles  it 
jumped  from  $137  to  $220.  All  across  the 
country  rates  have  been  on  the  rise.  In 
Pennsylvania  a  20-percent  Increase  less 
than  2  years  ago  jimiped  payment  In 
some  sections  of  Philadelphia  by  29  per- 
cent. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  rumblings 
of  an  angry  public.  There  is  talk  not 
only  of  the  Corporation,  but  of  other 
stronger  Federal  action.  I  have  read 
proposals  to  apply  the  group  insurance 
principle  to  automobile  coverage.  Others 
urge  spreading  the  risk  by  abolishing  the 
existing  rate  structure  which  discrimi- 
nates strongly  against  the  70  percent  of 
our  population  that  now  lives  in  the 
metropolitan  centers.  StiU  others  would 
require  all  companies  to  offer  and  accept 
high  risk  insurance  at  a  stated  extra 
premium. 

The  problem  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  clearly  a  Federal  solution 
Is  needed.  Thus  far  the  Insurance  com- 
panies have  failed  to  police  themselves 
effectively.  And  all  too  frequently  State 
regulatory  agencies  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  take  the  necessary  action. 

This  is  a  subject  about  which  there  is 
considerable  confusion.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Congressman  Cahili 
and  I  expect  that  our  continuing  investi- 
gation into  the  automobile  insurance 
field  will  lead  to  an  effective  remedy  in 
the  form  of  legislation  on  the  Federal 
level,  or  compel  the  industry  to  clean  its 
own  house. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  in  this  modem 
day  and  age,  considering  the  numbers  of 
automobiles  on  the  highways,  this  is 
basically  an  interstate  problem? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
la  no  question  about  it.  The  automobile 
itself  is  basically  an  interstate  problem, 
And  automobile  insurance  follows  its 
lines.  It  is  a  terribly  Important  prob- 
lem, as  I  believe  has  been  Indicated  by 
the  gentleman,  for  so  many  people  who 
own  so  many  cars  who  need  this  protec- 
tion. 

They  have  no  choice  but  to  get  it  from 
the  compsinies  that  are  in  existence,  and 
the  policies  that  they  receive  from  those 


companies  are  often  confusing  and  many 
times  their  rates  are  outrageous. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  think  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  I  have  heard  to  this  en- 
tire problem  is  the  fact  that  the  criteria 
for  the  establishment  of  a  company  dif- 
fer from  State  to  State  but  the  poUcy- 
holders  who  purchase  the  policies  travel 
In  all  of  these  States.  Thus  there  is  no 
real  protection  under  some  of  these  poli- 
cies because  they  are  written  by  com- 
panies that  my  colleague  referred  to  as 
"fly  by  nights."  They  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  covere«e  that  should  be  In  a 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  problem 
that  should  be  fully  discussed.  Perhaps 
out  of  this  discussion  will  come  reason 
and  out  of  the  reason  will  come  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  helpful. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHHiL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  want  to  cotmnend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  have  done 
some  research  on  this  myself,  and  if  I 
had  known  about  the  special  order  this 
evening,  I  would  have  come  a  little  bit 
better  prepared  to  Involve  myself  In  the 
discussion. 

However,  I  would  say  from  what  I  have 
determined  in  looking  into  the  matter 
thus  far  one  big  problem,  although  cer- 
tainly not  the  sole  problem,  is  the  under- 
writing practices  of  these  companies 
that  do  not  tend  to  look  toward  the  driv- 
ing experience  of  an  Individual  but, 
rather,  attempt  to  categorize  people  in 
these  categories  which  the  gentleman 
discussed  based  on  a  given  dozen  or  two 
occupations  such  as  whether  they  are  a 
waitress  or  a  bartender  or  some  other 
occupation  that  the  insurance  companies 
do  not  like.  They  may  say  that  there  Is 
some  entire  given  area  of  a  State,  for 
Instance,  the  eastern  section  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  they  do  not  like.  I  do  not 
happen  to  represent  that  part  of  the 
State,  but  these  people  are  blacklisted  If 
they  come  from  that  portion  of  the  State 
or  if  they  come  from  certain  parts  of 
certain  towns.  Also  the  issue  of  age  en- 
ters into  the  problem. 

I  think  If  the  Insurance  companies 
and  their  agents,  be  they  Independent  or 
representing  a  company,  depending  on 
the  operation,  would  tend  to  look  to  what 
the  driving  experience  of  the  individuals 
as  Individual  people  is,  rather  than  as 
classes  of  people,  a  good  deal  of  this 
problem  would  probably  work  Itself  out. 
Early  In  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
introduced  a  House  resolution  which 
would,  if  adopted,  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  delve  into  this  matter  from  an 
investigation  standpoint.  Should  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  our  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  be  Interested  in  that 
resolution,  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
some  support  on  it. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  all  things 
being  equal,  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvanla  and  I  hope  to  have  another 
special  order  a  week  from  today,  and  I 
will  see  to  It  that  the  gentleman  from 


Kentucky  gets  notice  of  it.   We  certainly 
would  like  to  have  his  contribution  on  it. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tlon? 

Mr.  SNYDER.    Surely. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve and  share  with  me  the  concern  for 
the  methods  by  which  these  prices  are 
fixed?  Do  you  question  In  your  own 
mind,  as  I  do  In  mine,  whether  there  is 
Any  overall  agreement  between  theee 
companies  that  might  cause  some  prob- 
lems, if  they  exist,  which  ought  to  come 
under  scrutiny  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Well,  yes;  I  would  cer- 
tainly share  that  concern  with  you.  I 
have  not  reached  a  conclusion  one  way 
or  the  other,  as  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  here,  that  there  Is  a  fixed  agree- 
ment or  an  understanding  on  It.  I  think 
certainly  this  Is  an  area  that  needs  to  be 
explored  and  that  the  Congress  has  the 
right  to  explore  the  underwriting  prac- 
tices of  these  companies. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  But  the  gentleman 
does  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the 
problem  Is  present  and  that  the  time  has 
come  to  examine  it  and  that  this  is  as 
good  a  forum  to  discuss  It  as  we  could 
have?        

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  most  assuredly 
agree,  and  I  would  say  that  we  certain- 
ly have  the  Jurisdiction  In  the  Congress 
to  delve  into  this  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  I 
have  looked  into  this  matter.  Under 
one  of  the  McCarran  Acts — and  I  do  not 
recall  which  one — we  have  delegated  this 
to  the  States,  but  appropriate  legislation 
is  certainly  in  order. 

I  would  think  if  the  Congress  would 
get  itself  Involved  somewhat  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  aspects  that 
the  gentleman  has  brought  out  today, 
that  it  might  well  be  the  Congress  need 
not  legislate  in  the  area  at  all.  And,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  legislate  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  hope  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  jrield 
further,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
leave  this  at  the  State  level.  However,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
automobile  Uability  carriers  need  the 
needle  put  to  them  Just  a  little  bit  so 
that,  perhaps,  they  will  clean  up  their 
own  house. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ca- 
Hn.L],  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Guxs]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is,  however,  one 
fmther  question  which  I  have  in  my 
mind. 

Will  the  gentleman  investigate  some 
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of  the  collusive  practices  which  seem  to 
exist  between  the  adjusters  and  the  re- 
I>air  faculties  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the 
gentleman?  Did  the  gentleman  say 
"Justice"? 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Between  the  adjusters 
and  the  Insurance  examiners.  The  re- 
pair facilities  throughout  the  country 
which  tend  to  raise  the  rates  of  in- 
surance to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wolft]  that  I  would  not  con- 
template at  the  present  time  that  ap- 
proach, because  of  my  limited  knowledge. 
However,  I  assume  and  believe  that 
there  are  real  adequate  reasons  and  cer- 
tainly there  exists  already  many  meth- 
ods by  which  any  such  practice  which  I 
recognize  does  exist,  can  be  stopped. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  companies 
themselves  should  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  this  abuse  is  taking 
place  and  certainly  they  should  be  In  a 
position  to  eliminate  that  type  of  ad- 
justers' misconduct  doing  business  with 
that  tjrpe  of  repairman. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Is  dealing, 
as  one  always  does,  with  hiunan  nature 
and  there  are.  I  am  sure,  problems  that 
we  cannot  solve  by  legislation. 

However,  it  Is  my  (pinion  that  basi- 
cally—and It  Is  my  thought — In  this  field 
that  there  Is  a  possibility  of  determining 
what  the  solution,  legislatively,  Is  to  this 
overwhelming  problem  that  is  confront- 
ing the  American  public  by  reason  of  the 
arbitrary  actions  of  the  various  Insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fM-  yielding. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  contribution. 

I  would,  of  course,  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  what  he  suggests  has  merit 
and  I  feel  that  If  there  Is  a  basis  for 
Federal  Intervention  and  if  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  do  80,  certainly  I  would  be  happy 
to  Join  with  the  gentleman  In  his  efforts. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  These  practices  do  have 
an  effect  upon  the  rate  structure  and 
that  is  why  I  was  concerned  with  refer- 
ence thereto. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  Is  something 
which,  of  course,  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentlranan 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sntdeh]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Woltt] 
for  Joining  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
point  which  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky,  to 
the  effect  that  regardless  of  the  driving 
records  of  the  various  participants  who 
are  covered  by  the  insurance,  but  who 
are  arbitrarily  claaslfled  by  various  com- 
panies resulting  In  the  upgrading  and 
increased  cost  of  their  policies.  Is  an 
arbitrary  action  and  one  act  which  we 
would  like  to  look  Into. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion  this  cer- 
tainly represents  a  aigniflcant  part  of 
this  entire  area. 


Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  goitleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  further  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  would 
say,  along  that  line,  that  Sylvia  Porter 
did  a  very  good  article  on  this  subject, 
an  article  which  I  placed  in  the  Rkcord 
In  connection  with  some  remarks  upon 
this  subject  several  weeks  bcu^k.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  make  copies  of  this  article 
available  to  any  Members  of  the  House 
and  particularly  to  these  gentlemen  who 
are  so  interested  In  this  subject,  If  they 
will  only  oome  by  my  ofQce  and  pick  up 
such  copy. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sylvia  Porter 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
older  people,  people  over  65  years  of  age, 
leave  their  car  parked  In  their  garage 
virtually  all  week.  But,  perhaps, 
Wednesday  morning  or  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, they  pull  It  out  of  the  garage  in 
order  to  drive  about  four  blocks  to  the 
grocery  store  and  do  their  grocery  shop- 
ping, and  on  Sunday  morning  they  per- 
hape  take  It  out  of  the  garage  and  drive 
6  or  7  miles  In  order  to  go  to  church  and 
back. 

The  balance  of  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  automobile  sits  In  the  garage.  How- 
ever, Just  because  of  the  fact  of  this  situ- 
ation, even  though  they  may  not  drive 
the  car  more  than  20  miles  a  week,  and 
they  may  have  a  perfect  driving  record, 
they  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  stand- 
ard insurance  at  standard  rates. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvanla. 

Mr.  OREEIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  another  problem  In 
cormectlon  with  that  Is  that  the  person 
may  have  paid  for  insurance  for  many 
years,  and  has  had  an  excellent  record, 
and  he  has  one  accident  and  finds  his  In- 
surance agent  coming  to  him  and  saying 
"You  had  better  not  turn  that  claim  In, 
because  if  you  turn  It  in  they  are  liable 
to  raise  your  premium,  or  double  your 
rate,  or  cancel  your  insurance."  and  I 
believe  it  Is  tills  arbitrariness  that  we 
should  look  into.  Clearly  there  must  be 
a  broad  examination  by  the  Congress  of 
this  whole  area. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes;  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  say  that  after 
I  inserted  my  remarks  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Introducing  the  resolution  to  wtiich  I 
have  made  reference  that  I  received  quite 
a  bit  of  mail,  particularly  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  I  might  say,  pointing  up 
Individual  cases  that  people  have,  some 
of  which  I  am  sure  are  justified,  and 
some  of  which  I  am  sure  are  unjustified, 
in  their  complaints.  I  would  imagine 
also  that  If  the  gentleman's  colloquy  to- 
day makes  the  wires,  that  the  gentle- 
man will  be  receiving  a  lot  of  examples 
which  can  be  referred  to  In  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Kentucky  that  I  recommend 
that  he  read  the  series  of  articles  by 
Robert  W.  Lucas  that  I  put  In  the  Rec- 
ord, because  these  series  of  articles  ap- 
parently have  been  very  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, and  are  amazing,  I  think,  to 
all  of  tis  in  relation  to  the  caprlclousness 
exercised  by  some  of  these  companies 
In  canceling  policies,  or  failing  to  renew 
policies. 

If  what  the  gentleman  says  Is  true  I 
think  we  are  going  to  find  out  through 
this  little  discussion  that  perhaps  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  this  than  even 
we  suspect. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes;  and  I  would  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  certainly  will  read 
the  Recoiu)  tomorrow,  and  the  articles 
which  the  gentleman  has  Inserted  in  this 
connection. 

Until  I  read  them,  however,  I  will  not 
admit  that  he  has  done  any  better  Job 
tiian  some  of  our  Kentucky  writers  who 
have  written  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  read  with  great 
Interest  the  Kentucky  writers,  and  then 
compare  notes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  will  be  a  great 
Idea. 

OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  AND 
DEIVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolit].  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  science  has 
brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new 
frontier.  We  are  about  to  explore  the 
only  lanknown  geographic  territory  on 
this  planet — the  environment  under  the 
sea.  We  are  going  to  explore  it  because 
men  have  gone  under  the  sea,  and  come 
back  and  told  us  of  its  riches.  It  is  some- 
times hard  to  believe  that  the  answer  to 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  earth  will 
be  foimd  In  the  ocean's  depths;  that  the 
main  problem  which  has  always  a£Blcted 
man,  that  of  scarcity,  might  be  termi- 
nated. But  evidence  has  been  adduced 
of  rich  deposits  of  food  and  minerals  in 
the  sea. 

In  the  next  decade,  the  exploration  of 
the  sea  will  be  as  Important  as  was  the 
exploration  of  space  in  this  generation. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  prepare  for  It,  and 
that  we  not  enter  the  next  decade  in  the 
second  place  under  the  sea. 

I  have  introduced  today  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Marine  Resources  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1966 — Public 
Law  89-454 — which  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  quasi- 
public  corporation  for  oceanographic  re- 
search and  development.  This  corpo- 
ration would  be  similar  to  the  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Corp..  and  would  dif- 
fer from  NASA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  our  long-range 
planning  for  ocean  research,  the  type  of 
institution  on  which  we  depend  for  de- 
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velopment  of  that  area  Is  most  Impor- 
tant. And  In  selecting  the  Institution  we 
must  naturally  look  to  the  objective 
which  we  are  pursuing,  and  the  job  to  be 
done.  A  wholly  public  Institution  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  exploration  of 
space,  because  the  space  program  activ- 
ities are  primarily  devoted  to  public  piu*- 
poses,  and  wholly  supported  by  Federal 
funds. 

However  the  development  of  the  sea 
is  for  a  purpose  which  is  in  the  interest 
of  both  the  public  and  private  sector. 
There  will  be  a  vei  y  basic  role  for  private 
capital  in  the  exploration  of  the  sea. 
The  private  consumer  will  be  Interested 
in  and  will  benefit  from  the  transfer  of 
these  resources  from  the  sea  to  land.  On 
March  21.  1967,  Dr.  Edward  Wenk.  Jr.. 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  expressed  very 
nearly  the  same  idea: 

The  NASA  analogy  may  not  apply.  .  .  . 
because  In  the  space  program  the  actlvltlea 
are  prlmsirlly  devoted  to  public  purpose  and 
primarily  supported  with  Federal  funds.  In 
the  oceans,  the  purpose  embraces  both  the 
public  and  private  sector.  Offshore  public 
lands  mxut  be  developed  with  private  Incen- 
tive If  we  are  to  follow  the  present  pattern 
of  free  enterprise.  Where  the  risks  are  high 
or  the  profits  long  deferred,  Interests  may  be 
combined.  It  Is  here  that  an  alternative 
ulses  In,  for  example  a  COMSAT-type  or- 
ganization. 

The  reason  I  am  recommending  a 
quasi-public  corporation  is  that,  unlike 
the  space  program  where  there  is  noth- 
ing that  we  can  bring  back  from  the 
moon,  there  are  commercial  aspects  and 
profits  to  be  made  In  the  exploration  of 
the  sea.  In  this  and  the  next  generation 
the  exploration  of  the  sea  will  open  up 
a  treasure  chest  which  will  pale  Into  in- 
significance the  exploration  of  space.  I 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
competing  with  private  Industry  In  the 
exploitation  of  these  resources. 

In  recommending  that  the  sea  be  de- 
veloped in  this  way.  I  am  suggesting  a 
course  of  action  which  we  have  followed 
before.  We  developed  the  West  in  this 
way.  Government's  support  of  the  rail- 
way opened  up  new  areas  and  opportu- 
nities for  everyone  then  living  on  the 
continent.  The  Government  has  had  a 
similar  role  in  fostering  the  growth  of 
the  agricultural,  steel,  and  space  Indus- 
tries. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  before  us 
is  tremendous,  is  every  bit  as  dangerous 
and  uncertain  as  the  exploration  of 
space.  The  area  to  be  explored  covers 
what  lays  beneath  the  entire  water  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  To  understand  the 
Phenomena  of  the  sea,  to  develop  tech- 
niques and  instruments  for  dealing  with 
the  physical  problems  we  shall  en- 
counter, to  convert  her  riches  to  eco- 
nomic products  which  man  can  enjoy — 
this  Is  the  task  of  the  explorers  of  the 
sea.  It  Is  a  task  we  should  be  thinking 
of  getting  underway  now,  since  It  prom- 
ises a  solution  to  so  many  of  our  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  we  are  assured  of  being 
involved  In  Intensive  competition  with 
other  nations.  But  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  capital  and  resources  available 
w  us,  we  ought  to  be  a  great  distance 
m  the  lead  In  exploiting  the  ocean.   The 


technologies  which  we  have  developed 
for  other  industries  will  be  useful  to  us 
in  our  search  of  the  sea. 

However  soon  we  venture  forth,  we 
may  be  sure  of  success.  Previous  activi- 
ties to  the  ocean's  depths  have  already 
yielded  Information  and  Indicated  that 
there  Is  much  to  be  gained  by  these  ex- 
plorations. 

I  believe  that  we  should  accelerate  our 
activities  now,  and  to  go  forward  in  this 
new  area.  When  resources  are  released 
by  the  termination  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  we  should  accelerate  more. 
For  there  is  an  answer  under  the  sea  to 
many  of  the  world's  problems;  and  we 
should  seek  that  answer,  and  seek  it 
now. 

I  Include  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Edward  Wenk's  speech  given 
before  the  IEEE  Internatlon  Convention 
in  New  York  on  March  21,  1967: 
I^Iarinx  ScncNCKS — Its  Pbesent 
Airo  POTtm« 
(Keynote  address  by  Edward  Wenk.  Jr.,  ex- 
ecutive   secretary.    National    Council    on 
Marine  Reaourcee  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment,   before    the    IEEE    International 
Convention,  New  York  City,  Mar.  1967) 
I  am  honored  by  this  platform  and  by 
this    dlstingtilshed    audience.    I    am    also 
grateful    for    the    opportunity    to    discuss 
marine  sciences  with  a  group  that  so  well 
understands  its  relationship  to  our  national 
welfare.    I  want  to  examine  with  you  some 
of  the  sea's  new  dimensions  that  will  assure 
our  continued  leadership  for  world  order, 
and  the  attainment  of  scientific,  technologi- 
cal, social  and  economic  progress. 

A   raXSH    IMPXTUB   TO   UNDEBSTAND   AND 
TTBK  TRX  OCXANS 

The  United  States  has  embarked  on  a 
demanding  new  venture  to  explore  oxir  last 
geographic  unknown  territory  on  this  planet, 
the  marine  environment.  This  ventxire  was 
inaugxirated  not  by  a  Magellan,  or  a  Colum- 
bus, nor  a  Lewis  and  Clark,  but  by  the  pas- 
sage of  PL  89-454  >  by  the  Congress.  It  was 
approved  by  the  President  in  June,  1966,  and 
baa  been  implemented  vigorously  and 
promptly.  A  high  pace  of  progru-n  decisions 
has  been  sustained  by  the  Natlonui  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  E^nglneerlng  Devel- 
opment created  by  the  Act  and  chaired  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  As  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Council,  I  assure  you  that 
the  Cabinet  members  and  agency  heads  who 
make  up  the  Council  are  dedicated  to  trans- 
lating this  new  mandate  into  a  program 
for  action — to  meet  today's  problems  and 
tomorrow's  challenges.  We  are  embarked 
on  one  phase  of  planning  for  Century  21. 

Our  mission  Is:  To  understand  our  marine 
environment,  and  to  use  that  understanding 
in  effective  action  for  national  security,  for 
economic  growth,  for  enhancement  of  the 
quality  of  life.  In  this  context,  understand- 
ing the  marine  environment  means  perceiv- 
ing the  principles  of  its  physical  characteris- 
tics and  of  the  life  that  It  bears.  The  geo- 
graphic exploration  is  itself  a  great  task  In 
sheer  magnitude,  extending  over  the  water 
stirface  of  the  Earth,  and  in  its  depth  and 
seabed.  The  technical  problems  of  under- 
standing physical  phenomena  of  the  oceans 
and  life  supported  by  the  oceans  comprehend 
most  of  the  scientific  disciplines.  They  call 
increasingly  on  instrumentation  and  other 
technologies  from  the  frontier  fields  of  engl- 
newlng  development.  As  knowledge  ma- 
tures and  economic  applications  proliferate, 
the  engineering  and  managerial  akllls  of 
numerous    additional    industries    will    b« 


needed  to  join  those  now  engaged  in  ocean- 
related  activities. 

This  new  venture  is  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion that  our  previous  scientific  activities  in 
the  ocean  sciences  have  borne  fruit.  The 
time  is  now  ready  for  the  transition  to  an 
emphasis  on  development  and  on  economic 
sustainable  production  from  the  oceans  to 
serve  national  purpoees.  The  time  perspec- 
tive of  our  activities  th\u  is  3-fold.  We  must 
simultaneously: 

a.  continue  our  research  In  fundamental 
sciences  of  the  ocean  processes  in  keeping 
with  our  tradition; 

b.  apply  the  technologies  which  our  econ- 
omy has  developed  In  such  great  measure  to 
the  development  of  feasible  ocean-based  in- 
dustries: 

c.  look  ahead  to  the  needs  of  the  next  gen- 
eration as  we  plan  the  use  of  ocean-related 
resources. 

otm  puxposEs 

This  new  emphasis  on  the  oceans,  which 
we  have  explored  and  meastired  and  used  to 
some  degree  for  a  long  time,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  investment.  This  pro- 
gram has  emerged  as  the  result  of  an  orderly 
development  of  Interest,  sparked  by  demon- 
strations of  potential  benefits,  based  solidly 
on  the  work  of  the  past  In  fishing,  oil  de- 
velopment, weather  forecasting  and  other 
ocean-related  activity.  The  decision  to  foctiB 
our  efforts  and  accelerate  them  was  not 
haphazard.  Nor  was  it  a  response  to  narrow 
special  Interests  of  the  businesses  or  indus- 
tries already  active  In  the  oceans,  or  to  the 
interests  of  the  ocean  science  community. 

To  the  contrary,  our  purpoees  are  to  serve 
the  Nation's  objectlvee,  in  pursuit  of  man- 
kind's shared  human  concerns.  The  Presi- 
dent emphasized  some  of  the  key  opportuni- 
ties in  transmitting  the  first  report  to  the 
Congress  on  marine  resources  and  engineer- 
ing development  >  a  few  days  ago: 

The  resourcee  of  the  oceans  can  help  UB 
meet  many  of  the  challenges  that  face  our 
Nation  and  the  world  today. 

The  vast  food  reserves  of  the  sea  must  be 
developed  to  help  end  the  tragic  cycle  of 
famine  and  despair. 

The  continuing  pollution  and  »o«ion  of 
our  seashores,  bays,  estuaries,  and  Great 
Lakes  must  be  arrested  and  reversed  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  our  people  and  to  pro- 
tect the  resoitfces  of  the  sea. 

The  influence  of  oceans  on  the  environ- 
ment must  be  understood  so  that  we  may 
Improve  the  long-term  forecasting  of  storms, 
weather,  and  sea  conditions;  protect  life  and 
property  in  coastal  areas:  and  improve  the 
prediction  of  rainfall  in  the  interior. 

The  wealth  of  the  ocean  floor  must  be 
freed  for  the  benefit  of  aU  people. 

Finally,  the  seas  must  be  used  as  pathways 
to  improved  intematlonal  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

The  President  envisions  new  solutions  to 
the  pervasive  problems  of  famine,  hazards  to 
health,  degradation  of  irreplaceable  re- 
sources, and  threats  to  national  security.  He 
sees  potentials  for  economic  gains  by  pro- 
tection against  extreme  weather  conditions 
through  further  improvements  in  our  ability 
to  forecast,  and  by  economically  feasible  in- 
creases in  the  harvests  at  marine  resources: 
fish  and  minerals.  These  tangible  "second- 
stage"  activities  require  the  imaginative 
focus  of  many  professional  skills,  including 
adapting  techniques  and  equipments  devel- 
oped for  other  recent  fields  of  intensive  ap- 
plication— the  space  program  being  a  striking 
Illustration. 

Complementing  the  search  for  xinder- 
Btandlng  of  the  oceans  and  the  development 
of  utilitarian  applications  of  such  knowl- 
edge, we  seek  ways  to  advance  these  pro- 
grams   through    international    cooperation. 


>Tbe  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  lOM. 
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Ttw  Bfarine  Sciences  Act  apeclflcally  calls  for 
the  Council  to  "coordinate  a  program  of  In- 
tamatlonal  cooperation  In  work  done"  pur* 
•uant  to  the  Act.  That  provision  1b  con> 
•latent  with  the  spirit  of  fundamental  sci- 
entific work  In  oceanography  as  long  prac- 
ticed by  our  academic  and  research  Institu- 
tions and  the  civilian  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

APFBOACH 

These  objectives  markedly  expand  the 
main  concerns  we  have  recognized  In  tbe 
oceans  In  ttae  past.  A  transition  Is  under 
way.  The  size  of  the  challenge  and  the 
rate  of  change  demanded  by  the  opportunity 
shape  our  approach.  Basically,  the  strategy 
la  a)  to  use  fully  the  resources  engaged  in 
various  facets  of  the  oceanography  field,  b) 
to  secure  pwUcy-program  coordination  to 
attain  maximum  effectiveness  without  sacri- 
ficing the  distinctive  Imagination  and  Initia- 
tive and  Ideas  of  each,  c)  to  welcome  Into 
the  field  fresh  Ideas  from  all  sectors  of  oar 
society,  and  d)  to  encourage  private  Invest- 
ment and  public  private  cooperation. 

The  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  has  three  main  provisions. 
One  established  the  new  national  policy  to 
Intensify  study  of  the  marine  environment 
and  to  develop  Its  unrealized  potentials  in 
the  national  interest.  A  second  created  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  chaired  by  the 
Vice  President,  to  advise  and  assist  the 
President  m  implementing  the  policy  and 
carrying  out  Its  objects.  Finally,  a  national 
advisory  commission,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  provided  for  to  recommend  a  na- 
tional plan  In  marine  sciences. 

The  Council,  through  membership  by  the 
Department  Secretaries  and  the  heads  of 
agencies  which  have  marine  science  responsi- 
bilities, is  a  new  means  for  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  mutual  allgimient  of  policy 
orientation  at  the  Executive  branch  level, 
and  for  development  of  new  policy.  It  has 
met  five  times  since  August.  The  Commis- 
sion, appointed  In  January,  has  already  met 
twice,  and  fifteen  members  from  Industry, 
vmiversltles.  and  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, together  with  four  Congressional  ad- 
visory members,  are  under  way  In  their  as- 
signment. The  Cotmcll  and  the  Commis- 
sion have  established  a  pjattem  of  coopera- 
tive, but  independent,  endeavor. 

To  achieve  the  arduous  objectives  estab- 
llsbed  by  the  Marine  Sciences  Act  will  call 
for  application  of  the  finest  skills  and  tech- 
nical resources  the  country  can  muster.  We 
have  a  fine  record  of  Invention  and  innova- 
tion In  translating  science  Into  useful  tech- 
nology. It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that 
the  Nation  has  the  technical  readiness  to 
solve  these  problems  for  the  marine  environ- 
ment. To  apply  this  technological  expertise 
we  look  to  the  pattern  of  Government  and 
Industry  partnership,  well  proven  In  military 
development  and  again  In  the  space  program. 
In  the  marine  sciences,  there  has  been  lively 
participation  by  universities  and  private 
laboratories,  which  we  hope  will  be  increas- 
ingly fniltful.  A  number  of  coastal  States 
have  active  programs  In  marine  sciences, 
which  have  a  vital  role  to  play  In  this  co- 
operative venture.  Professional  societies,  like 
your  own.  share  In  various  degrees  In  devel- 
oping the  field.  All  of  these  inputs  arc  val- 
ued resources;  all  are  essential  to  accom- 
plishing our  ambitions  for  the  Nation — 
more  effective  use  of  the  oceans. 

THZ  PROGRAM 

For  Fiscal  Tear  1968.  the  President  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  a  Government- 
wide  budget  of  «462  million  for  marine 
science  activities,  up  13%  from  the  $409 
million  for  FY  67.  The  scope  embraced  by 
this  program  Is  somewhat  broader  than  the 
"national  oceanographlc  program"  that  for 
many  years  has  spelled  out  budgets  of  the 
eleven  Federal  agencies  concerned.     Within 


that  part  of  the  total  program,  however, 
budgetary  proposals  amount  to  (278  million, 
up  21%  from  the  $229  million  for  FY  1967. 

Of  the  Increase,  approximately  $41  mil- 
lion represents  program  areas  selected  by 
the  Marine  Sciences  Council  for  priority 
emphasis.  These  were  chosen  after  a  care- 
ful review  of  well  over  100  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Federal  agencies.    The  nine  concern : 

a  new  "food-from-the-sea"  program,  es- 
pecially through  oversea  demonstration  proj- 
ects utilizing  fish  protein  concentrate; 

Implementation  of  the  sea  grant  program 
to  strengthen  education,  applied  research 
and  information  transfer; 

a  new  study  for  Improved  collection  and 
utilization  of  oceanographlc  data; 

use  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  model  to 
study  the  effects  of  estuarlne  pollution  and 
remedial  measures: 

a  pilot  plan  for  offshore  minerals  explora- 
tion; 

an  expanded  ocean  observation  sjrstem  to 
Improve  nearshore  weather  prediction  and 
accuracy  of  long  range  forecasting; 

a  strengthened  program  of  deep  ocean 
technology  especially  to  develop  a  futvire 
capability  to  recover  lost  equipment; 

a  new  ship  to  accelerate  research  In  sub- 
Arctic  waters:   and 

programs  for  International  cooperation  to 
promote  peaceful  use  of  the  oceans. 

Over  half  the  $462  million  is  devoted  to 
defense.  The  seas  conceal  the  critically  Im- 
portant POLARIS  component  of  our  deter- 
rent forces.  In  the  future,  such  syatema 
may  operate  In  a  much  wider  range  of  ocean 
environment  and  require  a  far  greater  un- 
derstanding of  those  qualities  of  the  seas 
that  make  It  transparent  for  our  own  pur- 
poses while  maintaining  our  ability  to  op- 
erate free  from  detection. 

The  military  search  and  recovery  mission 
Is  a  clear  ocean  engineering  function  related 
to  national  defense.  The  loss  of  unarmed 
nuclear  weapon  off  the  coast  of  Spain  Is 
related  to  our  national  security,  and  the 
capability  to  find  and  retrieve  such  objects  la 
one  purpose  of  the  Navy's  deep  submergence 
program. 

National  security,  however,  depends  on 
more  than  military  strength.  Implicit  In 
our  concept  are  the  non-defense  activities 
focused  on  the  vast  untapped  resources 
that  have  the  potential  to  meet  broader  na- 
tional goals. 

For  the  longer  term  future,  it  Is  premature 
to  chart  with  definitlveness  specific  lines  of 
frontier  development.  Some  of  the  areas  of 
concern  almost  certainly  will  Include: 

Development  of  increasingly  sophisticated 
systems  for  detection  and  measurement  of 
resources  In  the  sea  water  and  on  and  be- 
neath the  ocean  floor; 

Gradual  national  elaboration  of  an  ocean 
observation  and  prediction  network  to  the 
degree  Justifiable  by  Improvements  reason- 
ably attainable  In  forecast  capabilities.  This 
will  Involve  sensors,  transmissions,  and  ana- 
lytic capabilities  not  now  available; 

Data  systems  evolution,  based  on  the  In- 
terim study  now  being  Initiated; 

Expansion  by  orders  of  magnitude  of  our 
capabilities  for  operations — beneath  the 
ocean  surface; 

Creation  of  Institutions  to  protect  the 
ocean  heritage:  to  encourage  development 
and  exploitation  of  replenlshable  resources 
at  Btistalnable  levels,  and  to  protect  Ir- 
replaceable resources  from  uneconomic  deg- 
radation. 

The  Council  report,  in  reciting  nine  areas 
for  priority  emphasis,  colnddentally  Iden- 
tifies the  problems  that  would  conspicuously 
benefit  by  application  of  high  technology. 
The  first  of  these  concerned  a  new  program 
to  Increase  the  harvesting  of  food  from  the 
sea.  Its  purpose  Is  to  help  meet  protein 
deficiencies   throxigbout   the   world.    Since 


this  topic  has  received  a  fair  amount  of  good 
news  coverage,  I  would  refer  you  to  press 
comments,  or  the  report  Itself,  for  more 
details. 

A  second  area  where  marine  activities  are 
becoming  increasingly  significant  concerns 
the  preservation  of  the  nearshore  environ- 
ment and  utilization  of  resources  on  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

The  United  States  has  some  13.000  miles 
of  ooeatllne.  Nearly  76  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation live  in  the  states  bordering  the  oceans 
and  Great  Lakes.  This  concentration  may 
well  Increase,  for  people  always  have  been 
attracted  to  seaside  locations.  So  have  com- 
mercial interests.  Paradoxically,  while  we 
find  Increasing  populations  seeking  to  utilize 
our  seashore,  the  resource  itself  is  being  de- 
graded, often  by  man's  own  actions.  The 
by-products  of  technological  progress  con- 
tinue to  detract  from  the  value  of  coastal 
areas.  In  all  too  many  Instances,  oil-covered 
beaches,  polluted  harbors  and  bays,  and 
eroded  shorelines  have  accompanied  eco- 
nomic developments  along  our  coasts. 

Intensive,  well-founded  programs  of  ma- 
rine research  can  help  alleviate  this  problem: 
first,  by  better  understanding  the  effects  of 
pollution;  second,  by  seeking  alternatives  or 
treatment  raeasiues:  and  third,  by  defining 
positive  ways  in  which  the  nearshore  en- 
vironment can  be  lued  but  not  abused. 
Urban  planning  no  longer  can  end  at  the 
water's  edge.  Pilot  studies  for  pollution  con- 
trol are  one  of  our  Inunedlate  goals. 

WHAT   STEPS   MOST   WX   TAKK  TO   REALIZE 
OCT   COALS? 

We  must  first  understand  better  the  role 
of  the  oceans  In  our  national  thinking.  Ses 
power  considerations.  In  the  broadest  sense 
possible,  must  become  Inherent  In  our  forma- 
tion of  national  policy.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  military  and  maritime  activities 
of  our  national  life,  but  to  research  and 
development  as  well. 

We  gain  some  perspective  on  our  present 
status  when  we  consider  that  only  three  per- 
cent of  our  national  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  as  reflected  In  budgets,  contrib- 
ute to  marine  interests.  A  gain  of  Just  one 
percent  In  national  R&D  expenditures,  both 
Federal  and  private,  would  effectively  in- 
crease the  Intensity  of  our  effort  by  one-thlid. 

Second,  we  must  nveet  the  technical  chal- 
lenges that  confront  lu.  These  Involve  the 
engineering  and  development  of  protective 
devlcee.  new  underwater  equipment,  and 
shore  facilities  for  advanced  research  and 
development.  We  must  solve  ways  of  im- 
proving communications  and  devise  tech- 
niques for  assuring  man's  safety  in  the  hos- 
tile environment  of  the  sea's  depths. 

Third,  we  must  attract  more  talent  into 
the  ocean  sciences.  Admittedly,  ours  Is  a 
young  profession.  The  first  degree  in  ocean- 
ography was  granted  only  86  years  ago. 
Even  today,  of  2,650  persons  employed  In  the 
marine  sciences  and  technologlee,  only  630 
have  oceanographlc  degrees. 

The  fourth  step  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
this  new  legislation  concerns  the  study  of 
Institutional  arrangements  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum effect.  The  legislation  assigns  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission  the  primary  task  of 
recommending  an  organizational  plan  for 
the  future.  This  may  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  elements  of  current  study  I 
would  suggest  that  the  broadest  possible 
variety  of  options  be  considered  that  Include 
complete  Innovation  In  Government  struc- 
ture. I  am  sure  that  the  Commission  will  do 
more  than  consider  the  reshuffling  of  existing 
elements. 

There  have  been  proposals  to  reorganize 
or  consolidate  the  present  array  of  FedersJ 
agencies.  Some  have  characterized  thst 
development  as  the  birth  of  a  "wet  NASA.' 
The  NASA  analogy  may  not  apply,  however, 
because  In  the  space  program  the  actlvltlei 
are  primarily  devoted  to  public  purpose  and 


primarily  supported  with  Federal  funds.  In 
the  oceans,  the  purpose  embraces  both  the 
public  and  the  private  sector.  Offshore  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  developed  with  private 
incentive  If  we  are  to  follow  the  present 
pattern  of  free  enteri>rlse.  Where  the  risks 
are  high  or  the  profits  long  deferred.  Interests 
may  be  combined.  It  Is  here  that  an  al- 
ternative arises  in,  for  example,  a  COMSAT- 
type  organization. 

In  short,  when  we  consider  the  future,  we 
must  recognize  that  progress  may  critically 
depend  upon  a  wise  selection  of  the  Institu- 
tional envelope.  To  that  end,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  growth  and  achievement  involve  a 
genuine  partnership  with  the  private  sector. 

A  scant  ten  years  ago  we  did  not  have  a 
national  space  {wogram.  Today,  the  Moon 
ig  within  our  reach.  We  have  launched 
hundreds  of  satellites  for  communications, 
meteorological,  warning,  exploration  and 
other  purposes.  Our  astronauts  have  tra- 
veled in  space.  We  have  rocketed  instru- 
ments past  Venus  and  Mars. 

Three  things  have  made  these  feats  poasl- 
ble.  One  is  the  national  leadership  of  the 
program  at  the  executive  level  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  through  the  Congress.  The 
other  is  entrepreneurship  as  demonstrated 
by  American  Industries.  The  third  Is  the 
creative  contributions  by  our  universities. 
This  triad  of  Independent  Institutions  Is  our 
strength;  we  must  focus  this  capability  on 
new  challenges. 

These  substantial  resources.  I  submit,  are 
available  today  for  oceanographlc  research 
and  development.  Congress  has  passed  legis- 
lation, supported  by  both  parties,  and  the 
President  has  soundly  endorsed  It.  The  Vice 
President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Marine  Sci- 
ences Council,  has  spoken  widely  and  worked 
tirelessly  In  the  cause  of  marine  progress. 
Twenty-three  bureaus  in  eleven  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  are  engaged  In  the 
activities  encompassed  by  the  national  pro- 
gram and  their  efforts  are  being  coordinated 
by  this  Council. 

May  I  conclude  with  further  conunent  by 
the  President: 

"The  depth  of  the  sea  Is  a  new  environment 
lor  man's  exploration  and  development.  Just 
as  crossing  the  West  was  a  challenge  In  cen- 
turies past. 

"We  shall  encounter  that  environment  with 
the  same  conviction  and  pioneering  spirit 
that  propelled  ships  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
World. 

"We  shall  bring  to  the  challenge  of  the 
ocean  depths — as  we  have  brought  to  the 
challenge  of  outer  space — a  determination 
to  work  with  all  nations  to  develop  the  seas 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 


RESOLUTION  OP  NEW  YORK  LEGIS- 
LATURE URGES  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
WORLDWIDE  CODE  FOR  SAFETY 
AT  SEA  j  I 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  E^Teaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcorb  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1.  1967,  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of 
tne  State  of  New  York  adopted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  the  Congress  to 
^"S^^urage  the  development  of  a  world- 
wide code  of  safety  regulations  for 
shipping. 

I  heartily  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tion and  I  hope  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will 
study  this  matter  In  depth,    i : 


The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
RxsoLunoif   85 
(In  Senate,  State  of  New  York,  Apr.  1,  1067) 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  Con- 
g;ress  to  take  such  action  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  worldwide  code  of  safety 
regulations 

Whereas,  A  short  time  ago,  a  tragedy  oc- 
curred at  sea  when  the  S.S.  Yarmouth  Castle 
burned  and  sank  with  a  great  lose  of  life; 
and 

Whereas,  Investigations  concerning  this 
tragedy  revealed  the  lack  of  many  precau- 
tions applicable  to  ships  of  United  States 
registry;  and 

Whereas,  These  investigations  further  re- 
vealed that  the  S.S.  Yarmouth  Castle,  of 
Panamania  Registry  and  all  other  ships  of 
foreign  registry,  have  Uttle  or  no  enforceable 
safety  requirements  and  are  not  subject  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  this  nation  and 
enforced  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
service;  and 

Whereas,  This  recent  tragedy  at  sea  might 
well  have  been  averted  If  this  tragic  ship 
had  been  subjected  to  standards  required  of 
ships  of  United  States  registry;  now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur),  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It 
hereby  Is  naemorlallzed  to  take  such  action 
as  It  deems  necessary  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  a  world-vtride  code  of  safety  regula- 
tions designed  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea 
that  wUl  be  at  least  equal  to  the  safety  regu- 
lations established  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Service:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  elected  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

By  order  of  the  Senate: 

Albkbt  J.   AmiAMW, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

In  assembly  AprU  1,  1967,  concurred  In 
without  amendment. 

By  order  of  Assembly: 

John  T.  McKznna. 

CUrk. 


RESPONSE    TO   QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  in  an  effort  to  gage 
the  thinking  and  to  sample  public  opin- 
ion among  my  constituents  at  home,  I 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  seeking  views 
on  a  variety  of  issues  facing  our  Nation. 

The  response  has  been  Impressive. 
Even  more  impressive  has  been  the  num- 
ber of  questionnaires  returned  with  a  let- 
ter expanding  on  answers. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Fontenay,  a  highly  respected  reporter 
with  the  Nashville  Tennessean  newspa- 
per, and  a  noted  author  in  his  own  right, 
who  is  currently  on  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  newspaper  for  a  year's  study  at 
Vanderbilt  University  imder  a  Mark 
Ethrldge  fellowship,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  type  of  thoughtful, 
provocative  and  well- reasoned  letters 
that  have  been  received  by  my  office  as 
a  result  of  the  questionnaire. 


Mr.  Fontenay's  letter  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  type  of  informa- 
tion a  Congressman  wants  and  needs 
when  he  calls  upon  his  constituency  for 
their  views  on  issues  of  great  concern 
to  all  of  us  and  to  our  Nation.  It  Is  a 
letter  that  needs  to  be  read  and  con- 
sidered for  it  contains  thoughts  and 
views  that  merit  study.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  Mr.  Fontenay's 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Nasktojje,  TKmr., 

April  3. 1987. 
Representative  Rickabo  Fut-tow, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Dick:  I  received  your  box-holder 
questionnaire,  which  I  think  is  rather  a  good 
idea.  It  impels  me  to  express  myself  to  you 
on  several  of  the  questions,  as  I  otherwise 
would  not  have  done.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  want  to  let  the  major  "yes"  answers 
I  have  marked  go  without  some  q\iallflca- 
tlon  or  explanation. 

With  reference  to  withdrawal  of  VS.  forces 
from  Vietnam  and  continuing  to  supply  them 
vrith  arms.  It  would  seem  that  we  ought  to 
do  the  latter  as  long  as  the  Communist  pow- 
ers are  supplying  arms  to  North  Vietnam. 
However,  to  do  so  without  some  Inspection 
would  Invite  a  poeslbly  corrupt  South  Viet- 
nam regime  to  use  them  against  Its  own  peo- 
ple, or  even  to  sell  them  to  the  Communists 
under  certain  circumstances.  Such  things 
have  been  known  to  happen. 

Several  Unes  of  reasoning  underlie  my  rec- 
ommendation for  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam,  all  of  which  I  con- 
sider better,  at  least,  than  the  reasons  the 
Administration  has  deigned  to  communicate 
to  the  public  for  their  being  there.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  all  the  facts  at  my  com- 
mand, and  I  may  be  fuzzy  In  my  under- 
standing of  some  of  those  I  do;  but  It  would 
seem  that  the  basic  disagreement  here  Is  not 
one  of  the  actual  circumstances,  but  of  their 
significance. 

First,  whereas  there  might  be  some  argu- 
ment as  to  the  use  of  a  professional  military 
force  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy 
In  any  particular  Instance,  it  is  against  the 
American  historical  tradition  to  use  drafted 
servicemen  for  an  action  In  which  we  our- 
selves were  not  attacked,  but  chose  admin- 
istratively to  Interfere.  Except  for  the  gen- 
eral European  mobUlzatlon  of  World  War  I. 
which  was  rather  a  special  case,  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  nation  has  so  used  non-volun- 
teers, except  those  under  control  of  a  ty- 
rant— e.g.,  Napoleonic  France  or  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

I  think  there  Is  a  good  case  for  labeUlng 
the  American  action  In  this  case  "tyranny." 
This  Is  not  a  war  which  has  been  declared. 
In  the  constitutional  manner,  by  Congress; 
Congress  has,  on  occasion  and  in  effect,  been 
asked  to  stamp  approval  on  a  fait  accompli. 
Men,  often  imwilllngly,  are  being  sent  to  a 
foreign  land  to  die,  when  neither  they  nor 
their  famUies  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  even  indirectly  on  the  issue.  Taxa- 
tion without  representation  Is  a  minor  vio- 
lation of  liberty  In  comparison  to  death 
without  representation. 

Second,  we  are  to  a  considerable  degree 
Interfering  forcibly  In  the  aSsdrs  of  a  smaU 
nation,  when  there  Is  some  doubt  that  the 
people  of  that  nation  themselves  want  us 
there.  Without  reference  to  any  feelings  of 
the  Viet  Cong  that  we  are  Invaders,  In  that 
we  may  say  with  some  Justification  they  are 
misled  by  Communist  propaganda,  there 
have  been  some  Indications  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  feel  vre  are 
Intruding.  Even  Ky,  whose  power  probably 
rests  solely  on  our  support.  Is  reported  to 
have  said  the  other  day  that  talks  shoiild 
be  between  his  government  and  Hanoi, 
rather  than  between  the  United  States  and 
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H&noi.  We  act  In  the  name  of  "democracy," 
which  theoretically  la  what  the  people  them- 
selvee  want;  but  I  entertain  some  personal 
doubt  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
themaelves.  In  general,  want  the  kind  of 
democracy  we  are  propping  up,  at  the  price 
they  are  having  to  pay. 

Third,  this  brings  up  the  question  of  our 
"commitment"  to  South  Vietnam.  Even 
were  this  commitment  to  a  regime  still  In 
power — which  it  was  not — there  Is  question 
as  to  how  far  that  regime  represented  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  On  our  side,  the 
commitment  was  hardly  made  with  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  American  people,  and  It 
certainly  was  not  a  commitment  to  become 
Involved  to  the  extent  we  now  are. 

Fourth,  the  principle  of  collective  secu- 
rity; In  this  case,  against  communist  ag- 
gression. Communist  aggression  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  record  and  of  fact.  But  we  our- 
selves led  the  way  in  creating  the  United 
Nations  as  an  Instrument  of  collective  secu- 
rity, so  that  unilateral  action  by  nations 
would  be  unnecessary.  We  should  either 
abide  by  our  choice,  with  Its  limitations — as 
dissenters  have  to  do  In  this  country — or 
admit  we  were  wrong  In  principle  and  with- 
draw from  the  UN.  This  Vietnamese  adven- 
ture Is  not  actually  a  United  Nations  action, 
but  an  American  action,  as  the  discomfort 
of  the  UN  over  It  demonstrates. 

Fifth,  there  Is  the  question  of  our  losing 
"face,"  and  thus  Influence  in  the  courts  of  the 
world.  I  heard  part  of  Senator  Brooke's  ex- 
planation of  his  changed  position  and,  while 
It  was  highly  rational,  I  think  it  is  wrong. 
If  this  nation  Is  not  secure  enough  In  Its 
power,  and  moral  enough,  to  admit  when  It 
has  made  a  mistake,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
other  nations  which  have  supported  us  in 
general  are  going  to  look  upon  us  as  a  bully 
which  Insists  It  Is  always  right  merely  by 
virtue  of  the  power  It  wields.  We  already 
have  gained  too  much  of  such  a  reputation. 
Soviet  Russia  right  now  is  gaining  more  of  a 
name  as  a  reasonable,  peace- procnotlng  na- 
tion than  we:  they  loet  "face"  In  backing 
down  on  Cuba,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
demonstrated  their  active  willingness  to 
avoid  an  atomic  war  by  taking  a  step  which 
is  very  humiliating  to  a  powerfvil  nation. 
More  than  any  nation  In  the  world  today,  we 
are  guilty  of  the  classical  Greek  sin  of  hubris. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  my  personal  con- 
victions at  any  length,  as  to  the  politico-eco- 
nomic situation  in  this  country,  as  they  are 
rather  strong.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  dis- 
agree with  both  the  extreme  right  and  the 
extreme  left,  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  liberal  "centre"  left  any  more.  But  I  do 
think  that  Eisenhower's  farewell  warning 
against  a  mUltary-industrlal  combine  In  this 
country  has  proved  valid  to  the  point  that 
the  situation  bears  strong  parallels  to  the  al- 
liance of  the  military  caste  with  heavy  in- 
dustry In  pre-war  (and  pro-war)   Germany. 

Under  such  an  aegis,  the  government  at 
this  coimtry  is  moving  periloiisly  close  to 
fascism:  and  such  an  eventuality  is  made 
even  more  possible  by  the  federally-centnU- 
Ized,  weUare-oriented  form  of  government 
which  Increasing  population  and  technologl- 
cal  complexity  have  made  almost  imperative. 
I  realize  that  democratic  (or  "republican,"  11 
you  choose)  principles  have  never  been  real- 
ized perfectly  In  this  or  any  other  country, 
and  possibly  shotild  not  b«.  But  their  va- 
lidity In  comparison  to  the  unilateral  assump- 
tion of  power  by  a  self-appointed  elite  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  At  this  time,  we  have 
an  administration  which  is  so  anzloxu  to  lead 
the  people,  rather  than  representing  them, 
that  it  will  admit  certain  unpopular  acts  and 
occurrences  only  when  catight  In  the  act  at 
lying  about  them;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
people  can  or  should  have  much  confidence 
in  the  good  sense  of  a  regime  which  has  none 
In  their  own. 

I  served  tbls  oountry  with  honor,  If  wltb- 


out  distinction,  for  four  and  a  half  years 
during  World  War  H.  But  I  dont  like  what's 
hapi>ening  to  what  I  fought  for,  and  this 
Vietnamese  adventure  is  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  it. 

Now,  as  for  east- west  relations  and  the  an- 
ti-missile missile,  I  think  we  should  be  rea- 
sonable. I  do  not  think  we  should  trust  the 
Russians'  good  faith  to  the  point  of  naivete 
or  stupidity,  nor  that  of  any  other  nation. 
But  If  we  are  to  have  a  world  of  peace — and 
that  Is  our  only  hope  for  our  survival — ^we 
must  do  absolutely  everything  to  live  and 
let  live,  despite  all  the  paranoid  shouting 
of  the  modern  McCarthyitee. 

Some  of  the  "State  of  the  Union"  proposals 
I  did  not  mark  because  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  their  implications.  As  for  the 
draft,  I  think  it  is  a  move  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  to  take  Jurisdiction  of 
selective  service  away  from  the  local  citizens 
who  are  more  familiar  with  Individual  cases 
and  put  it  in  more  impersonal,  if  more  ef- 
ficient, bands.  The  principle  here  Is  basically 
the  same  as  that  In  RngllRh  common  law, 
from  which  we  have  also  departed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  Jurisprudence:  there 
often  is  some  discrimination  when  a  man  Is 
Judged  by  his  peers  (i.e.,  originally,  those 
who  knew  him  and  were  his  equals),  but 
such  discrimination  tempers  Justice  with 
mercy  more  often  than  the  other  way  around. 
If  the  federal  government  cannot  trust  the 
good  sense  and  good  intentions  of  the  local 
citizens  who  make  up  the  backbone  of  this 
country,  It  may  as  well  give  up  any  pretense 
of  being  democratic.  I  am  not  sure  we 
should  have  a  draft  at  all  in  peacetime — It  Is 
essentially  a  violation  of  personal  liberty  and 
choice— but,  if  we  do.  It  should  be  limited 
to  training  a  reserve  against  national  emer- 
gencies. 

As  for  taxes,  they  are  too  high  at  all  levels 
of  Income,  and  particularly  at  the  low  levels. 
No  government  shovild  tax  an  Income  below 
the  level  of  subsistence.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  domestic  spending  need  be  cut 
(however  much  it  perhaps  should  be  In  cer- 
tain cases)  for  an  actual  reduction  in  taxes, 
if  military  adventures  are  eschewed. 

This  Is  longer  than  I  intended  It  to  be, 
but  I  didn't  realize  I  had  that  much  to  say 
about  it.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that, 
whether  or  not  I  always  agree  with  the 
stands  you  take  (as  I  probably  don't) ,  I  think 
you  have  been  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  Con- 
gress, and  if  you  don't  Improve  any,  you're 
still  very  much  the  kind  of  man  I  can  vote 
for  gladly. 

Regards, 

Cbabxjes  L.  Fomtknat. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  im&nlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  formulating  an  equation  of  various 
elements  designed  to  have  the  widest 
appeal  for  the  recruiting  of  a  voluntary 
armed  force,  the  compensation  element 
is,  of  course,  one  of  crucial  Importance. 
As  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  says: 

It  can  provide  the  minimum  financial  in- 
centive required  to  attract  individuals  to  em- 
ployment inherently  desirable  to  them  and  it 
can  offset  or  compensate  for  unattractive 
cbaractlstlcs  of  a  particular  Job. 

The  rate  of  pay  for  initial  service,  ob- 
viously, must  be  raised  substantially  be- 


fore voluntary  enlistments  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  draft  to  lapse  and 
before  men  of  the  caliber  desired  can  be 
attracted. 

Along  with  an  adequate  pay  scale, 
there  are  other  incentives  which  can  be 
used  to  make  military  service  more  at- 
tractive. For  example,  a  man  entering 
the  service  incurs  serious  financial  prob- 
lems should  he  be  married  or  marry 
while  serving,  for  an  enlisted  man  with 
the  rank  of  corporal  or  below  with  less 
than  4  years'  service  is  presumed  to  be 
single  and  does  not  receive  any  off-base 
quarters  allowance.  In  addition,  such  an 
enlisted  man  is  not  eligible  for  Govern- 
ment transportation  of  his  dependents 
or  household  goods.  All  of  these  condi- 
tions can  be  made  more  attractive.  Bet- 
ter housing  and  advanced  educational 
progrsims  can  be  introduced,  for  the  serv- 
iceman and  the  educational  system  for 
his  children  can  be  improved.  Scholar- 
ships can  be  given  to  military  depend- 
ents. Special  pay  can  be  awarded  to 
those  with  advanced  education.  Adlai 
Stevenson  proposed  a  plan  in  1958 
whereby,  In  return  for  a  wholly  financed 
college  education,  the  young  man  who 
would  participate  in  such  a  program 
would  guarantee  service  in  the  military 
for  a  specific  number  of  years. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  to  attract  volunteers  into 
the  armed  forces.  It  is  Imperative,  how- 
ever, that  our  military  personnel  should 
receive  suflQcient  compensation  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  which  will  allow  them  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities  to  their 
coimtry  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  their 
families. 

NOTICE  TO  HOUSE  MEMBERS  ON 
REPRINTINa  OP  1987  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  4W;h  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence,  a  private  order  is  be- 
ing submitted  for  reprint  publication  of 
all  statements  and  other  insertions  made 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives prior,  during,  and  after  the  Janu- 
ary 22,  1967,  event,  which  was  observed 
in  the  House  on  January  25, 1967. 

If  there  is  no  objection  from  any  such 
Member,  his  or  her  statement  or  inser- 
tion will  be  incorporated  In  the  reprint 
brochure,  which  has  be«i  requested  by 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RkcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  molding  of 
our  Nation.  The  founding  of  Bethlehem 
predated  by  almost  35  years  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies'  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  ESigland.  During  the  War  of 
Independence  and  the  early  days  of  our 
new  Nation,  many  of  the  great  leaders 
of  our  country  passed  along  the  paths 
and  cartways  of  this  community. 

George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  other  Revolutionary  War  gen- 
erals including  Lafayette,  Von  Steuben, 
and  DeKalf,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  visited  Bethlehem. 

Hundreds  of  Continental  Army 
wounded  were  cared  for  in  a  building, 
still  standing,  which  was  taken  over  as  a 
general  hospital.  The  remains  of  hun- 
dreds of  these  original  freedom  fighters 
lie  buried  today  in  the  Continental 
Soldier  Burying  Grounds  in  Bethlehem. 

The  city  is  the  home  of  many  firsts — 
the  first  drugstore,  the  first  girls'  board- 
ing school  and  the  first  waterworks  in 
America.  This  wealth  of  historic  struc- 
tures and  facilities  is  being  preserved 
and  restored  today  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  vibrant  American  city. 

The  year  1967  marks  two  milestones  in 
the  history  of  Bethlehem,  Pa— the  225th 
anniversary  year  of  the  community's 
founding  on  Christmas  Eve,  1741,  and  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  incorporation  as 
a  city.  To  commemorate  these  mile- 
stones, I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Join  with  me 
In  supporting  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
that  the  text  of  this  resolution,  as  follows, 
be  included  in  the  Rkcoro: 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  foimded  on  Christmas  Xve  of  1741 
during  religious  services  in  a  stable  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  and 

Whereas,  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  ss 
a  city  upon  the  merger  of  the  original 
Boroughs  of  Bethlehem.  West  Bethlehem  and 
South  Bethlehem  on  July  17,  1017,  and 

Whereas,  1967  has  been  designated  as  the 
period  to  commemorate  these  dual  anni- 
versaries—the  aasth  year  of  Bethlehem's 
founding  and  the  60th  year  of  its  incorpora- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  throughout  this  year  these  mile- 
stones in  Bethlehem's  rich  history  will  be 
observed  with  public  ceremonies,  parades, 
concerts,  and  other  activities  recalling  the 
historic,  religious,  educational  and  cultural 
heritage  and  achievements  of  the  commun- 
ity; Now,  therefore  bs  U 

Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  extend  its  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  the  citizens  of  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
225th  anniversary  of  the  community's  found- 
ing and  the  60th  anniversary  of  Its  Incorpora- 
tion as  a  city,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives further  expresses  its  appreciation  for 
the  distinctive  services  rendered  to  the  Na- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  Bethlehem  during 
these  many  years. 


SAMUEL  W.  MILl£R 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
OXm 681— Part  7 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  R(X)NEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Peimsyl- 
vanla  was  stunned  this  morning  by  the 
death  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Miller,  presi- 
dent and  copubllsher  of  the  Call-Chron- 
icle newspaper,  Allentown. 

The  Miller  name  long  has  been  syn- 
onymous with  newspapering  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Samuel  Miller  succeeded  his 
father  as  president  of  the  Call-Chron- 
icle newspapers  In  1958.  A  brother, 
Donald  P.  Miller,  has  served  with  him 
as  executive  vice  president  and  copub- 
llsher. 

Samuel  Miller  died  at  10  a.m,  today 
In  Allentown  Hospital  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  since  March  29.  His 
death  climaxed  a  fine  career  as  a  dedi- 
cated newspaperman,  businessman,  and' 
civic  leader.  Only  recently  he  had  seen 
completed  a  $5  million  expansion  of  his 
newspaper  plant  Including  the  installa- 
tion of  a  $1.5  million  Hoe  10-unit  color 
press,  a  project  he  supervised  in  detail. 

He  was  not  a  newspaperman  of  the 
variety  whose  name  merely  appears  in 
the  masthead.  He  was  a  working  news- 
I>aperman  who  served  as  managing  edi- 
tor and  later  as  editor  of  the  Evening 
Chronicle,  continuing  In  the  latter  posi- 
tion until  1965.  Many  of  his  editorials 
and  articles  were  the  result  of  his  own 
factfinding  tours  to  far  comers  of  the 
world. 

He  served  his  community  and  his  Na- 
tion in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  1960 
he  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Associated  Press  Association.  E^rly  in 
World  War  n  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Coimcil  of  the  Press  Division, 
U.S.  OCBce  of  Wartime  Censorship.  As 
a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  in  his  own 
right  as  a  copubllsher  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle  newspapers,  he  was  a  White 
House  guest  of  every  President  from 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Samuel  Miller  entered  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  World  War  n,  seeing  duty  as  admin- 
istrative officer  of  Carrier  Group  Nine 
in  Adm.  William  Halsey's  Pacific  fleet. 
He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  service  and  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 

As  chairman  of  three  Allentown  Com- 
munity Chest  fund  campaigns  he  helped 
raise  $1.5  million  for  charitable  agencies. 
He  went  on  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Commimity  Chest  board  and  to  help 
orgsinize  the  Lehigh  Oouivty  United 
Fund. 

During  his  career  he  served  on  the 
board  of  education  of  the  Allentown 
School  District,  and  on  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Allentown  FYee  Library, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  other 
civic  and  service  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Samuel  Mil- 
ler is  a  tremendous  loss  to  his  fine  fam- 
ily, his  newspapers,  and  his  community. 
He  has  served  all  of  them  with  distinc- 
tion. I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  Katharine,  his  son.  Peter,  and 
other  members  of  his  family. 


HOUSE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcors  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  a  code  of  conduct  to  guide  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
never  been  more  obvious.  Recent  cases 
have  presented  us  with  some  examples 
of  conduct  which  is  clearly  wrong.  How- 
ever, it  has  become  obvious  that  we  lack 
adequate  standards  for  Judging  the  right- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  certain  kinds  of  be- 
havior. A  well-formulated  code  of  con- 
duct would  make  it  easier  for  Members 
to  be  more  certain  of  the  propriety  of 
that  kind  of  conduct  which  now  lies  in 
a  kind  of  ethical  "gray  area."  More- 
over, the  existence  of  an  acceptable  code 
would  allow  the  House  to  act  with  a 
clear  conscience  in  considering  discipli- 
nary action  against  Members.  The  House 
would  no  longer  be  open  to  charges  that 
it  was  punishing  Members  for  acts  which 
were  not  defined  as  improper  until  after 
they  had  been  committed. 

The  need  for  some  sort  of  "ethics" 
committee  has  been  recognized  by  Mem- 
bers from  both  parties,  by  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  a  large  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's press.  Moreover,  public  opinion 
polls  and  constituent  mail  reveal  that 
there  is  widespread  support  among 
members  of  the  general  public  for  con- 
gressional action  in  the  field  of  stand- 
ards and  conduct.  To  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  outside  pressure  for  action 
In  the  field  of  congressional  conduct,  is 
not  to  say  that  we  must  act  primarily 
out  of  cOTicem  for  the  "Image"  of  the 
Houise.  For  we  should  act  not  just  for 
the  sake  of  that  image.  We  should  act 
because  it  Is  pr(H>er  that  the  conduct  of 
Members  as  It  relates  to  their  official  role 
should  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  scru- 
tiny. Certainly  nothing  could  do  more 
damage  to  a  democratic  institution  than 
adoption  of  the  view  that  such  an  insti- 
tution is  the  private  preserve  of  Its  Mem- 
bers and  that  those  Members  should  not 
be  held  accountable  to  some  publicly 
stated  standards  of  conduct. 

The  Rules  Committee's  proposal  for  a 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Cc«i- 
duct  must  be  considered  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  standing  committee 
having  some  jurisdiction  In  the  field  ot 
congressional  conduct.  In  addition,  the 
provision  for  a  membership  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
each  party  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  one. 
While  I  support  House  Resolution  418, 
I  think  It  important  that  the  Committee 
gon  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  make 
'every  effort  to  formulate  its  recommen- 
dations at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
resolution  before  us  charges  the  com- 
mittee with  recommending  "such 
changes  in  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  the  committee  deems  necessary  to 
^establish  and  enforce  standards  of  offi- 
cial conduct."  I  hope  that  the  committee 
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will  recommend  that  It  be  given  adequate 
powers  to  investigate  possible  violations 
of  established  standards  of  conduct  and 
to  recommend  disciplinary  acticm  to  the 
House.  I  also  think  it  important  that 
the  oommlttee  give  close  attention  to  the 
question  of  providing  procedural  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  those  whose 
conduct  is  to  be  investigated. 

Beyond  this.  I  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  recommend  that  its  Jurisdiction 
include  not  only  an  enforcement  rtrfe 
but  an  advisory  one.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Members  of  the  House  would  find  it  very 
useful  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  c(Hnmit- 
tee  for  advisory  opinions  on  questions 
relating  to  cMiduct.  Furthermore,  a 
system  for  advisory  opinions  would  be 
a  means  for  interpreting  a  code  of  con- 
duct and  building  up  precedents  for  tbe 
future  guidance  of  Members. 

I  think  it  important  that  House  Reso- 
lution 418  be  regarded  as  only  the  be- 
ginning of  our  efforts  to  deal  effectively 
with  problems  falling  within  the  field  of 
congressional  ethics.  When  the  com- 
mittee is  established  and  the  House 
eventually  adopts  its  recommendations 
for  standards  of  conduct  and  an  effec- 
tive enforcement  system,  the  need  for 
House  action  will  not  necessarily  have 
ended.  For  example,  there  is  a  need  for 
the  House  to  adopt  a  financial  disclosure 
measxire  so  that  voters  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  private  financial  interests 
of  Members  £ind  candidates.  TTitte  is 
also  the  very  difBcult  problem  of  the 
regulation  of  campaign  finance.  We 
should  not  allow  problems  such  as  these 
to  go  unheeded. 


LOWERING  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  practical  and  philosophical 
reasons  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  18- 
year-olds. 

A  basic  revolution  In  education,  com- 
mimications,  and  technok>ffy  has 
changed  the  composition  of  society  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  would  be  deceiv- 
ing ourselves  if  we  did  not  think  that  an 
18-,  19-,  or  20-year-okl  was  capable  of  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  our  political 
processes.  As  advanced  education  be- 
comes more  a  pert  of  a  citizen's  heritage, 
we  must  recognize  that  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  government,  issues,  and  candi- 
dates, is  a  national  byproduct. 

It  is  ironic  that  over  8  million  Amer- 
icans are  being  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  their  age.  e^jecially  in  an  era 
when  strong  and  persistent  efforts  are 
being  made  to  achieve  civil  liberties  for 
all  Americans. 

I  believe  there  is  an  inherent  injustice 
Involved  when  young  men  can  "fight  and 
die"  for  their  country  and  for  national 
policies,  but  cannot  express  their  views 
and  preferences  in  the  voting  booth. 

The  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  other 
national  service  organizations  are  largely 


staffed  by  young  people  and  to  deprive 
them  of  voting  is  equally  imjust. 

It  was  Interesting  and  encouraging  to 
read  on  April  1,  1967,  that  a  Gallup  poU 
showed  that  64  percent  of  the  public 
favored  lowering  the  voting  age  reqtilre- 
ment  to  18.  This  is  further  proof  that 
the  time  for  change — for  the  better — 
is  now,  particularly  when  we  realize  that 
only  17  percent  supported  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  1939,  when  the  first 
Gallup  survey  was  conducted  on  tbe 
Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  89th  Congress,  I 
was  one  of  the  many  cosponsors  of  a 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  enable  18-year-old  per- 
sons to  vote,  but  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  failed  to  take  favorable 
action. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  approve 
this  proposal,  followed  by  passage  on  the 
floor  in  the  90th  Congress,  for  it  is  a 
measure  that  would  not  only  benefit 
those  who  are  18,  19,  or  20.  but  our 
Nation  and  democratic  process  as  well. 


U.S.  AID  OFFERS  A  PEACE  "AGENDA" 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  McGraw-Hill  published 
"Blueprint  for  Peace:  Being  the  Pro- 
posals of  Prominent  Americans  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,"  a  thoughtful  book 
that  deserves  consideration  not  only  by 
Members  of  this  body  but  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  introduction  to  the  book  was 
written  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  profes- 
sor of  law  and  international  relations  at 
Columbia  University  and  senior  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

I  request  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  24.  1966, 
headlined,  "US.  Aid  Offers  a  Peace 
'Agenda'." 

VJ8.  Aid  OfTKRS  a  Pxacz  "Aoznda" — Oabdnzs. 
AS    Privatb    CtnzxN,    Urcxs    Woklo    Co- 

OPESATIOK 

An  "agenda  for  peace"  waa  offered  yester- 
day by  a  TJnlted  States  diplomat  speaUng  »a 
a  private  citizen.  He  also  proposed  that  the 
United  States  and  tbe  Soviet  Dnlon  sponsor 
meetings  ot  their  leading  dtleens  to  Identify 
and  develop  areas  of  common  Interest. 

Tbe  diplomat,  Richard  N.  Gardner,  senior 
adviser  to  tbe  United  States  delegation  to 
tbe  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  sug- 
gested that  United  States  military  aid  be 
ijsed  to  help  lees  developed  countries  pre- 
pare unite  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations. 

He  suggested  that  military  bases  In  the 
United  States  and  American  bases  abroad, 
such  as  tbe  Wheelus  base  In  Libya,  might  be 
made  available  to  the  world  organization. 

Mr.  Gardner's  suggestions  were  In  an  in- 
troduction to  a  book,  "Blueprint  for  Peace: 
Being  the  Proposals  of  Prominent  Americans 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation."  published  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hiu  today,  and  In  an  Interview. 


He  emphasized  In  the  introduction  that 
In  making  the  proposals  he  did  not  speak 
either  for  the  United  States  Government  or 
for  other  Americans  whose  reporte  were  In- 
cluded In  the  book. 

With  the  world's  gold  supply  "growing  too 
slowly"  to  finance  growing  trade,  Mr.  Gardner 
said,  a  new  International  reserve  unit  might 
be  created.  "The  national  currencies  paid 
in  exchange  for  It  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries," he  said,  "could  be  used  for  long-term 
lending  in  the  lese  developed  world." 

Mr.  Gardner.  39  years  old,  was  formerly 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
tarnation al  Organization  Affairs  from  March 
1961,  to  June  1965.  He  Is  now  professor  of 
law  and  International  relations  at  Columbia 
University,  and  has  been  adviser  to  both  the 
1966  and  1966  General  Assembly  delegations. 

The  book  contains  tbe  30  reports  submitted 
to  the  White  House  conference  Nov.  29  to 
Dec.  1.  1965.  Mr.  Gardner  said  yesterday  that 
the  conference  had  already  had  Important 
effects  on  United  States  policy. 

Thus,  he  observed,  $10-mllllon  In  foreign 
aid  has  been  earmarked  since  then  by  the 
Administration  for  family  planning  pro- 
grams. A  recommendation  for  a  three-year 
United  States-Soviet  moratorium  on  con- 
struction of  antl-balllstlc  missile  systems, 
he  said,  "helped  the  Administration  resist 
Congressional  pressures  to  build  one." 

Mr.  Gardner  said  his  agenda  for  peace  was 
aimed  at  "peaceful  cooperation,"  not  Just 
"peaceful  coexistence." 

Urging  greater  efforts  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  treaty  against  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  he  said  yesterday  that  such  a 
treaty  could  prohibit  the  Germans  from 
sharing  In  the  ownership  or  control  of  such 
wei^wns  but  could  permit  German  "partici- 
pation in  nuclecu'  consultations." 

Mr.  Gardner's  proposed  agenda  Included: 

Gradual  elimination  of  tariffs  over  20  or 
25  years,  with  advance  cuts  to  benefit  less 
developed  areas. 

Increasing  the  soft  loans  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  to  $1 -billion 
a  year,  and  the  pre-lnvestment  aid  efforts  ol 
the  United  Nations  Development  Program  to 
f 30O-milllon  a  year. 

Joint  United  States-Soviet  orbital  or  moon 
laboratories  operated  in  the  name  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

Use  of  communications  satellites  to  trans- 
mit United  Nations  activities. 

Sharing  at  responsibility  for  family  plan- 
ning through  international  organizations. 

Creation  of  a  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Human  Rights  "to  mobilize  the 
conscience  of  mankind  where  basic  human 
llbertlee  are  denied." 

International  conservation  of  minerals, 
wildlife  and  natural  areas,  along  with  pro- 
grams against  air  and  water  pollution  and 
for  desalting  seawater  and  controlling  toxic 
drugs  and  pesticides. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  community  action  program  is  tbe 
core  of  the  concerted  effort  to  banish 
poverty  from  this  Nation.  If  community 
action  fails — or  if  it  is  scrapped  or  if  it 
is  broken  apart — we  will  be  face  to  face 
with  the  consequences  of  a  monstrous 
national  failure.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  strengthened,  we  will  be  well  on  our 
way  toward  ridding  America  of  the  pov- 
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erty  which  manifests  itself  in  despair, 
destruction,  disease,  and  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pr(H)osed  Economic 
OpportuiUty  Act  ot  1967  is  the  means  by 
which  the  community  action  program 
can  be  so  strengthened,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Members  of  this  House  give 
it  their  wholehearted  support.  The  new 
amendments  are  many  and  detailed. 
Some  of  them  would  merely  enact  intc 
law  major  admiiiistratlve  practices  thai 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ha£ 
regularly  followed.  Others  build  upon 
the  lessons  of  the  last  2  years  in  sharp- 
ening the  focus  of  major  types  of  com- 
munity action  programs  so  that  the  poor 
will  be  more  effectively  and  speedily 
helped  to  help  themselves.  Still  others 
strengthen  the  very  foundations  of  com- 
munity action  by  promoting  increasingly 
broad  participation  of  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  the  com- 
mimlty  action  program  has  had  Its  fail- 
ures, which  have  been  given  instant,  full, 
and  often  feverish,  publicity.  We  also 
know  that  these  failures,  which  were 
predictable  with  any  program  so  new,  so 
unique  in  its  approach  and  so  ccMnpre- 
hensive  in  its  scope,  have  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  often  quite 
literally  astounding  success. 

It  is  highly  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  House  give  the  most  serious 
and  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posed Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967, 
and  particularly  to  the  community  ac- 
tion program.  I  am  confident  that  this 
consideration  will  lead  to  an  increased 
understanding  that  the  community  ac- 
tion program  represents  a  crucial  na- 
tional alternative:  an  alternative  of  in- 
dividual initiative  and  self-help  to  the 
debilitation  of  welfarism  and  the  dole, 
and  an  alternative  of  community  devel- 
opment to  community  disintegration, 
with  all  the  horrors  that  would  attend 
It. 

With  this  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  this  House  wUl,  I  am 
sure,  give  the  community  action  pro- 
gram their  support. 


4- 


A  NEW  START  FOR  THE  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OrrnicER]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
outstanding  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien  has  made  a  constructive, 
thought-provoking  suggestion  to  take  the 
Post  Office  Department  out  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  convert  It  into  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
ernment corporation.  A  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  as  well  as  those 
in  the  other  body  have  commended  the 
Postmaster  General  for  his  Initiative  and 
I  WEmt  to  add  my  voice  to  theirs. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy in  the  Post  Office  Department  is 


a  radical  one,  and,  of  course,  must  be 
subject  to  close  and  careful  scrutiny. 
But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  a  radical 
solution  is  needed  to  these  problems  and 
I  think  the  Postmaster  General's  pro- 
posal points  us  in  the  right  direction. 

The  problems  which  beset  the  Post 
Office  Department  today  are  virtually  as 
old  as  the  Department  itself,  although 
they  have  been  greatly  aggravated  in 
recent  years.  Many  suggestions  to  im- 
prove the  Department  have  been  made, 
but  the  basic  fault  with  all  of  them  is 
that  they  have  been  piecemeal.  I  hall, 
for  example,  the  proposal  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967  to  re- 
move from  political  infiuence  all  postal 
appointments,  but  while  this  would  be 
a  fine  step  and  one  having  my  whole- 
hearted support,  it  does  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  Post  Office  Department's 
problems. 

The  Postmaster  General,  in  his  re- 
marks before  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association  and  the  American  Society 
of  Magazine  Editors,  pointed  out  quite 
correctly  that  woefully  slow  progress 
made  by  our  postal  service  "is  rooted 
...  in  the  restrictive  Jungle  of  legislation 
and  customs  that  has  grown  up  around 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  138 
years  since  it  Joined  Andrew  Jackson's 
Cabinet." 

I  agree  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  swld  to  this  patohwork  quilt.  As  Mr. 
O'Brien  stated: 

The  time  for  props  Is  past.  We  must  stop 
tinkering  and  begin  constructing. 

Not  a  single  day  goes  by  without  my 
office  receiving  several  complaints  from 
constituents  about  poor  mail  service,  and 
I  know  my  experience  is  typical.  No 
amount  of  new  post  office  construction, 
no  increase  in  salaries  for  postal  workers, 
no  innovations  such  as  the  ZIP  code  and 
automation  will  entirely  do  the  job  that 
must  be  done.  The  underlying  structure 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  a  relic, 
an  antique  that  is  entirely  out  of  pace 
with  the  times.  Iliat  structure  must  be 
abandoned.  We  must  rebuild  our  postal 
service  anew  and  the  time  to  start  is  now. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  is 
reported  to  view  seriously  the  Postmaster 
General's  pr(^x)sal  and  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  do  no  less.  Mr.  O'Brien  de- 
serves high  praise  for  his  imtigination 
and  boldness,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  an  immediate 
and  comprehensive  study  of  his  plan. 


ETHICS  COMMITTEE  IS  FIRST 
STEP  IN  CONGRESSIONAL  HOUSE 
CLEANING 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  full  support  to  the 
resolution  before  us  today,  creating  a 
standing  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Official  Conduct.    But  I  want  to  make 


It  clear  that  I  consider  our  action  to- 
day to  be  only  a  first  step  toward  re- 
establishing public  confidence  in  this 
House  and  its  Members. 

To  show  how  far  this  underminiiig  of 
confidence  has  gone,  a  Gallup  poll 
taken  just  2  months  ago  showed  that  60 
percent  of  the  people  asked,  thought  the 
misuse  df  Goverrmieht  funds  by  Con- 
gressmen is  common.  This,  of  course, 
is  completely  unjustified.  The  vast 
majority  of  Congressmen  are  men  of  un- 
usual character  and  greatest  integrity. 
But  even  one  breach  of  ethics  by  some- 
one with  the  responsibility  and  high 
public  trust  of  a  UJS.  Congressman  is 
one  too  many. 

The  committee  we  are  establishing  to- 
day will  be  faced  with  a  vital  but  diffi- 
cult task.  Where  should  the  line  be 
drawn  in  the  gray  areas  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest? Neither  law  nor  custom  pro- 
vides many  answers.  The  search  for  an 
effective  mechanism  to  protect  Congress 
from  imdue  harassment  and  the  public 
from  misconduct  is  a  complicated  one. 

Whatever  standards  of  official  con- 
duct the  new  conunittee  recommends  and 
the  House  adopts,  the  greatest  hope  for 
improvement  lies  in  establishing  objec- 
tive procedures  to  prohibit  i>articularly 
midesirable  practices  by  law  and  to  pro- 
vide full  disclosure  of  financial  business, 
and  professional  relationships  that  could 
lead  to  conflicts  of  interest.  For  ex- 
ample, a  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
prohibit  tender  or  receipt  of  gifts  over 
$200.  All  business  associations  between 
Members  of  Congress  sind  lobbyists  or 
firms  seeking  Government  contracts 
would  be  prohibited. 

Full  disclosure,  however,  is  the  best 
remedy  for  potential  conflicts  of  Interest 
and  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Standards 
8uid  Official  Conduct  will  give  early  and 
full  consideration  to  my  proposal  to  re- 
quire full  dlsclosiire  of  Uie  finances  of 
Members,  their  spouses,  and  their  princi- 
pal staff  members,  and  estcUlilishing  pen- 
alties for  fraudulent  statements  or  oinis- 
sions. 

This  kind  of  full  disclosure  should  re- 
veal conflicts  of  interest  to  the  public, 
and  more  important,  should  nip  many  a 
conflict  in  the  bud. 

But  no  measure  for  ethical  reform  is 
likely  to  be  really  effective,  howover,  un- 
less some  of  the  financial  pressures  are 
removed  from  officeholders  and  candi- 
dates. Relief  from  both  the  horrendous 
financial  pressures  of  modem-day  cam- 
paigns and  the  imreimbursed  expenses 
of  holding  congressional  office  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  enable  those  lacking  personal 
wealth  to  steer  clear  of  compromising 
situations. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER'S 
PROPOSAL  FOR  AMENDING  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
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I  was  honored  to  appear  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  reference 
to  my  blU  HJl.  7378,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  Interest  in  this  legislation  and 
that  proposed  by  our  President  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  Insert  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony before  thaX  Committee : 
STATKMKirT     or     Hon.     CLAtn»    Pzppib,    a 

RXPUSKNTATIVI     IM     CONtaBS     FBOIC     TBI 

Stats  or  Florida 

Mr.  pKFFn.  Mr.  Cbalrman  and  members 
of  thla  diatinguiahed  Committee,  I  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  being  here  with  you 
this  morning  and  commend  what  thla  dls* 
tlng'Ulahed  Committee  haa  done  In  the  past 
In  the  cause  of  our  senior  citizens  and  what 
you  will  do  in  the  years  ahead. 

If  one  respects  life,  treasures  health,  and 
appreciates  happiness,  be  will  call  the  name 
of  this  great  Committee  blessed  for  what  you 
have  done  In  the  resolution  of  all  those  es- 
sential values  of  life. 

However,  we  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  help  those 
who  are  stUl  being  treated  as  second  claw 
dtlzena.  I  commend  you  and  fully  support 
these  amendments  that  will  broaden  child 
health  and  welfare  programs  that  are  encom- 
passed  in  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  your  Commit- 
tee has  spent  many  hours  studying  these 
problems  of  oTir  senior  citizens.  Many  more 
countless  hours  will  be  spent  in  executive 
session  on  this  legislation. 

To  help  you  and  to  save  time  I  would  like 
to  go  over  briefly  the  i^oposals  in  my  bill, 
BLR.  7378,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  l»e7. 

I  will,  with  the  Committee's  permission, 
submit  a  detailed  statement  hereafter  on 
each  proposal  and  section  of  this  bill  for 
your  consideration. 

When  introducing  this  legislation  regard- 
ing amendments  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, I  felt  I  was  concerning  myself  with  the 
more  than  17  million  Americans  over  66,  who 
as  I  said  before,  are  being  treated  In  many 
respects  as  second  class  citizens  in  the  terms 
of  Job  opportunities  and  in  housing  and  in 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  "good  life".  I 
also  have  ooncerned  myself  with  the  many 
mUUons  who  are  disabled  or  widowed  and 
orphaned. 

Our  senior  cltlsens  face  serious  and  con- 
tinuing problems  In  employment,  housing, 
medical  care,  education,  pension  and  In  the 
meaningful  tise  of  their  retirement  years. 
We  in  the  Congress  should  give  special  at- 
tention I  believe  to  these  problnns,  and  this 
Is  why  I  otTer  Hit.  7378,  espedally  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  senior  citizen  population 
will  grow  to  more  than  30  million  persons  by 
1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  the  Congress  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  discover  new  means  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  our  senior  citizens.  We 
have  a  responsibility  for  finding  new  are- 
nues  of  appKNush  to  their  problems  and  to 
finding  new  ways  to  bring  their  needs  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. 

So  this  is  why  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
greatest  obaiitago  facing  this  Congress  is 
how  to  constmct  a  sane  and  rational  so- 
cial security  program.  We  all  too  often  talk 
about  the  need  for  improving  the  standards 
of  living  of  our  older  people,  of  our  disabled, 
of  our  orphaned  and  of  our  widowed;  how- 
often,  though,  do  we  do  something  construc- 
tive? 

Not  as  often  as  we  ought  to.  Tou  will 
recall  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  I  was  In  the 
other  body  I  was  honored  in  1943  to  become 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman  on  Wartime 
Health  and  Education  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee   on   Education   and   Labor.     It   was 


this  Committee  that  recommended  a  na- 
tional program  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
Insurance  and  I  Indeed  remind  you  that  I 
was  pilloried  and  attacked  for  it. 

So  you  can  see  that  I  have  for  a  rather 
long  time  been  connected  with  and  Interested 
in  this  type  of  legUlation  and  felt  we  passed 
a  historic  milestone  In  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ica when  President  Johnson  signed  this  bill 
Into  law  on  July  30,  1965,  a  blU  which  was 
primarily  the  child  and  the  progeny  of  the 
labor  and  the  genius  of  this  great  Committee 
and  its  distinguished  Chairman. 

It  seems,  as  I  have  often  said,  and  I  have 
been  around  here  long  enough  now  to  note 
that  the  period  of  gestation  of  a  significant 
piece  of  legislation  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  so  it  has  Uken  about  that  long  for 
this  Medicare  program  to  materialize  out  of 
the  efforts  and  suggestions  of  the  past. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  assembled  into 
one  bill,  HJl.  7378,  30  proposals  that  I  have 
advocated  throughout  the  years.  These  30 
proposals  are  each  designed  to  promote  and 
Improve  the  welfare  of  some  of  our  dis- 
advantaged citizens.  Each  proposal  can 
stand  by  itself  and  if  enacted  would  provide 
a  better  life  for  a  citizen  who  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  Is  less  fortunate  than  some 
of  us. 

And,  while  each  proposal  can  be  meshed 
with  the  others,  I  offer  this  bill  not  as  a 
single  program  that  has  to  be  enacted  as  a 
unit,  rather  I  offer  it  as  a  series  of  changes 
that  are  needed  to  Improve  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  Just  tell  a  little 
story.  I  know  that  all  these  programs  are  not 
going  to  be  enacted  overnight.  Just  as  Medi- 
care came  only  after  a  long  struggle.  pubUc 
aglUtlon  and  Congressional  effort,  but  it 
rather  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  fellow 
who  put  a  big  ostrich  egg  in  front  of  a  little 
bantam  ben,  and  another  man  observed  it 
and  said,  "Why  in  the  world  do  you  want  to 
put  a  big  ostrich  egg  in  front  of  a  Uttle 
bantam  hen?" 

He  said,  "Just  to  give  him  something  to 
shoot  at." 

So  I  beUeve  it  is  In  line  with  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  achievements  of  the  future.  The 
proposaU  which  I  have  advocated  for  30 
years  and  have  sponsored  In  this  Congress 
are  as  follows: 

First:  An  across  the  board  Increase  in  all 
social  security  benefiu  of  30  percent  with 
the  mlnlmiun  benefit  for  the  worker  being 
Increased  from  944  to  976.  That  is  a  little 
above  the  President's  recommendation. 

Second:  An  automatic  increase  in  benefits 
whenever  the  cost  of  living  rises  by  three  per- 
cent or  more.  When  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  three  percent  or  more,  social  security 
benefits  would  be  Increased  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  or 
by  $3  if  the  percentage  Increase  is  less  than 
•4. 

Third:  Whenever  social  security  benefits 
are  increased,  the  Increase  would  not  causa 
any  veteran  to  lose  any  part  of  any  pension 
being  paid  to  him  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

Fourth:  A  person  who  works  would  not 
have  his  social  security  benefits  reduced  be- 
cause of  his  earnings. 

If  I  may  Interpolate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  Introducing  this  bill  for  a  niimber  of 
years.  As  I  understand  it,  that  Is  the  law 
now  when  a  person  reaches  73  years  of  age. 

I  think  that  principle  should  be  extended 
to  those  who  have  reached  65,  because  the 
cost  of  living  is  so  high,  and  the  amount  of 
the  social  security  benefits  not  adequate  to 
provide  reasonably  the  standard  of  living 
that  an  American  should  enjoy.  I  think  the 
American  citizen  should  be  able  to  have 
social  security  compensation  assured,  and 
then  make  as  much  above  that  as  he  can  and 
win. 

Fifth:  Benefits  for  men  would  be  based  on 
the  number  of  years  a  man  works  before  age 


63,  Just  as  benefits  for  women  are  under  the 
present  law. 

Sixth:  People  who  become  disabled  before 
age  31  could  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  If  they  worked  one-half  the  time 
from  age  31  up  to  the  time  they  became  dis- 
abled. Under  existing  law,  as  I  xmderstand 
It,  a  young  worker  must  work  five  years  be- 
fore he  has  disability  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  twenty  years  ago  I  began 
introducing  bills  that  all  of  the  social  secu- 
rity benefits  which  would  become  available 
to  a  worker  who  reached  65  years  of  age 
should  become  available  to  that  worker  if 
he  hadn't  worked  but  two  days  if  he  were 
covered  by  social  security  and  was  totally  and 
permanently  disabled. 

Just  let  me  give  you  a  hypothetical  case. 
Si4>po6e  there  U  a  young  worker  who  begins 
work  at  31.  At  33  years  of  age,  when  he  has 
been  working  two  years,  his  back  is  broken 
In  an  automobile  accident,  and  a  family  has 
already  come  into  being  as  a  part  of  his  mar- 
riage. He  has  a  wife  and  let  us  say  two  chil- 
dren. Who  is  going  to  taks  ears  of  that 
man  the  rest  of  his  life?  He  can't  work  if 
he  U  lying  in  bed  with  a  broken  back.  He 
Is  going  to  need  constant,  expensive  medical 
assistance;  but  who  Is  going  to  provide  the 
Inoome  for  that  family?  It  haa  to  oome 
from  somewhere.  » 

The  chances  are  that  he  hadn't  accumu- 
lated enough  in  that  early  part  of  his  work- 
ing life  to  have  enough  to  live  on  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time.  His  living  ex- 
penses would  have  to  be  {H'ovided  from  family 
contributions  and  I  doubt  If  the  family  could 
contribute  very  much. 

The  man's  entire  living  would  have  to 
oome  out  of  the  charity  given  by  private 
sources  or  public  contribution.  I  think  the 
social  security  laws  should  state  that  when 
a  worker  covered  by  social  security,  who  hss 
worked  at  least  one  year  becomes  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  that  person  should  get 
the  same  benefits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  seen  the  age 
go  down.  How  long  ago  was  It  that  that 
provision  went  Into  the  social  security  legis- 
lation?   Does  the  able  Chairman  recall? 

The  CHAnuSAN .  In  1906  we  enacted  It. 

Mr.  PxFPn.  And  at  that  time  bow  long  did 
a  man  have  to  work  before  he  became  totally 
disabled  and  could  receive  the  socUl  security 
benefits? 

The  Cbaoman.  He  had  to  be  60  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Perm.  He  had  to  be  50  years  of  age, 
and  yet  we  were  battering  against  that  years 
ago  trying  to  get  that  age  down.  Now  you 
have  it  down  to  the  present  law  where  he 
works  five  years  and  be  is  eligible,  but  he 
may  not  work  but  three  yean.  I  think  if  he 
is  once  covered,  that  It  Is  Just  like  an  Insur- 
ance policy.  Once  you  take  It  out  when  you 
meet  the  oondltlons  of  It  you  can  receive  the 
payments  If  you  haven't  had  It  but  one  day, 
and  I  think  that  same  principle  should  apply 
to  the  disabled. 

Seventh:  The  special  benefits  paid  to  peo- 
ple age  73  and  over  who  are  not  insured 
would  not  be  reduced  because  of  the  pay- 
ment of  any  other  public  pension  or  benefit. 

Eighth:  Benefits  would  be  paid  to  a  widow 
while  her  child  Is  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  33,  if  he  Is  attending  school. 

Ninth:  Benefits  would  be  paid  to  disabled 
widows  at  any  age. 

Tenth:  Benefits  would  be  pctld  to  people 
at  age  56  who  have  a  disability  that  prevents 
them  from  working  at  their  regular  Jobs  even 
though  they  are  not  totally  disabled. 

Eleventh:  The  benefits  due  a  person  who 
has  died  could  be  paid,  without  any  red  tape 
to  his  family,  when  the  amount  Is  less  than 
tlOOO. 

Twelfth:  Medicare  benefits  would  be  paid 
to  people  who  get  disability  Insurance  ben- 
efits. 

Thirteenth:  Transportetion  of  a  person  to 
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receive  needed  health  care  could  be  paid  for 
under  Medicare. 

Fourteenth:  State  and  local  government 
employees  who  are  not  covered  under  social 
security  could  get  Medicare  if  they  want  it. 
Fifteenth:  Federal  grants  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  sUtes  to  help  pay  the  costs  of 
the  state  general  assistance  program. 

Sixteenth:  Disability  Insurance  beneflU 
would  be  payable  to  a  person  who  worked 
for  one  year  Just  before  he  became  disabled. 
Seventeenth:  A  disabled  penon  would  be 
paid  an  additional  9100  a  month  for  any 
month  m  which  he  needed  a  person  to  pro- 
vide him  with  regular  care  and  attendance. 
Eighteenth:  Social  security  benefits  would 
be  paid  to  the  aged  dependent  parents  of 
retired  or  disabled  workers  Just  as  they  are 
now  paid  to  the  dependent  parents  of  work- 
ers who  have  died. 

Nineteenth :  The  services  of  any  person  li- 
censed by  a  state  to  practice  a  haallng  art, 
lor  example  a  chiropractor  or  podiatrist, 
could  be  paid  for  his  services  under  the  Med- 
icare program.  That  is  In  line  with  the 
principle  of  giving  the  patient  the  option  to 
employ  the  personal  physician  and  the  kind 
of  physician  he  would  like  to  employ. 

Twentieth :  Medicines  prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor would  be  paid  for  under  Medicare. 

Adoption  of  these  proposals  would  be  a 
big  step  toward  a  better  way  of  living  for 
many,  many  underprivileged  people.  We, 
as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  have  the  duty 
and  the  ability  to  make  these  changes. 
These  are  changes  that  I  believe  we  can 
afford. 

And,  In  this  connection  I  would  point  out 
that  a  nation  as  wealthy  as  this  has  no  need 
to  tax  the  benefits  it  pays  to  the  aged,  the 
disabled,  the  widowed,  and  the  orphaned. 
While  I  have  applauded  and  strongly  sup- 
ported nearly  all  the  recommendations  that 
our  great  President  Lyndon  6.  Johnson  has 
made,  there  Is  one  proposal  to  which  I  must 
object. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  proposal  to  tax 
social  security  benefits  and  to  do  away  with 
the  special  income  tax  provisions  that  relate 
to  the  income  of  aged  people.  A  proposal  of 
this  kind  has  no  place  In  any  social  security 
program  and  I  hope  that  It  will  not  be  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  when 
the  Congress  sends  them  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  bis  signature. 

In  fairness,  I  must  also  point  out  that 
there  is  a  provision  In  the  President's  pro- 
gram that  ought  to  be  in  my  program.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  his  proposal  to  set  up 
a  comprehensive  program  of  dental  care  for 
children  and  I  strongly  support  It. 

The  Chadiman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Pepper, 
for  coming  to  the  Committee  from  what  we 
know  is  a  busy  schedule.    Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  GairrrrHS.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Pepper,  wo\ild  you  support  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  draw  on  social  security  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  a  man  now  draws? 
Mr.  Pkppek.  Yes. 

Mrs.   GRirrrrHS.  Would   you   support   the 
right  of  a  disabled  woman  to  draw  as  a  man 
now  draws? 
Mr.  Pkppkr.  Yes. 

Mrs.  GairrrrHS.  She  would  not  have  to  be 
In  the  work  force,  but  If  she  were  covered 
she  could  draw. 
Mr.  Pepper.  That  Is  right. 
Mrs.  GRirrrrHS.  Would  you  support  the 
combination  of  a  husband's  and  wife's  cred- 
its so  that  they  could  draw  the  top  amount 
of  social  security? 

Mr.  Peppxk.  I  would.    1  think  they  are  both 
highly  desirable  proposals. 
Mrs.  GRimTHS.  Thank  you  very  much. 
The    Chabman.  Any    further    questions? 
Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Battin.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  with  us, 
Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Lakdrum.  Would  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  Batten.  Tes. 


Mr.  LaifDavM.  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
comment  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida's  response  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Michigan  Indi- 
cates that  he  will  stay  vrtth  the  women  even 
if  it  beau  him.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Pepper.  That's  right.    An  old  Senator 
is  supposed  to  have  said  there  Is  a  time  when 
a  man  must  rise  above  principle. 
Mr.  LAmmuM.  So  wUl  I. 
Mr.  Peppb.  I  think  these  are  deserving 
prcq^osals.     I   commend    the    lady    for    her 
suggestions. 
Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  Battln. 
hSi.  Battin.  In  outlining   your  proposals 
two  basic  thoughts  came  to  mind.    Have  you 
had  a  chance  yet  to  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  Bob  Myers,  the  actuary  for 
Social  Security,  to  give  us  any  Idea  of  what 
the  cost  would  be  in  what  you  recommend  so 
we  have  some  idea  of  computing  what  the 
tax  Increase  perhaps  would  be  to  cover  It? 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  will  say  to  the  able  gentle- 
man that  we  are  working  on  that  now  and 
we  hope  to  deal  with  that  In  the  supple- 
mental statement,  with  respect  to  each  one 
of  these  proposals  that  we  obtained  from 
the  Chair  permission  to  file  In  this  record. 
Mr.  BATmr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Pepper.  But  let  me  Just  say  this,  Idr. 
Chairman.  You  know,  the  cost  of  poverty, 
the  cost  of  disease,  the  cost  of  disability,  has 
always  been  paid  by  somebody,  and  we  get 
frightened  sometimes  when  we  talk  about 
distributing  that  cost  over  the  whole  people, 
and  we  sometimes  assume  that  If  we  don't 
distribute  it  over  the  whole  people  in  public 
authority,  somehow  or  another  we  don't 
have  to  meet  the  cost. 

It  is  Just  a  question  of  whether  we  recog- 
nize that  a  larger  nimiber  of  people  should 
share  these  costs  of  disability,  and  poverty, 
and  other  deprivations  that  I  mentioned. 
Mr.  Battin.  Of  course  that  is  the  whole 
theory  of  the  Insurance  type  program. 
Mr.  Pefpbr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Batto*.  One  other  thing.  You  men- 
tioned that  you  felt  a  person,  once  he  was 
retired  and  had  gone  on  social  security, 
should  be  able  to  keep  drawing  his  benefit 
and  work. 

Mr.  Pefpeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Battin.  In  addition  to  that.     Would 
your  answer  be  the  same  as  applies  to  the 
self-employed? 
Mr.  Pepper.  Yes.    That  la  right. 
Mr.  Battik.  So  that  self-employed  could 
continue  on  after  65. 

Mr.  Pepmoi.  That's  right.  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  one  principle  applicable 
to  one  and  another  to  another.  If  the  social 
security  amounts  are  available  to  a  recipient 
were  not  to  maintain  anybody  according  to 
a  decent  m*"'""""  standard  of  American 
life.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  do  that, 
but  the  most  anybody  can  get  is  $170  a 
month,  isn't  it,  for  an  individual? 
Mr.  Battin.  That  Is  under  the  present  law. 
Mr.  Peppe«.  About  9170  a  month  rmder 
the  present  law,  and  with  husband  and  wife, 
9300  and  some  odd  dollars.  What  husband 
and  wife  can  live  on  that?  We  In  Florida 
see  BO  much  of  it  and  many  others  of  you 
see  it  In  your  own  states.  A  man  will,  let's 
say,  work  In  an  automobile  factory  in  De- 
troit, earn  perhaps  96000-910,000  a  year.  He 
comes  to  the  time  of  compulsory  retirement 
from  his  Job. 

Well,  he  has  gotten  to  be  65  years  of  age. 
He  would  like  to  spend  as  relatively  a  pleas- 
ant a  time  as  he  can  In  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  What  Is  going  to  happen  to  that  man? 
If  he  hasn't  money  saved  up  to  supplement 
his  social  security  benefits  that  he  will  re- 
ceive every  month  that  man  is  going  to  have 
to  drop  his  standard  of  living  from  96,000- 
910.000  a  year  down  to  92.600  or  93.000  a  year, 
and  what  kind  of  a  house  can  he  live  in? 
How  much  rent  can  he  pay?  How  much 
recreation    can    he    onlov?      What    clothes. 


what  other  tilings,  can  he  provide  for  him- 
self and  his  famUy?    Very  lltUe. 

Furthermore,  we  are  learning  now  that  a 
person  at  65  years  of  age  Is  still  capable  of 
rendering  a  valuable  contribution  to  his  so- 
ciety. I  don't  like  to  emphasise  it  In  public 
disclosure,  but  I  am  66  years  old.  and  Just 
everybody  cant  whip  me,  and  I  still  think 
that  there  is  something  I  can  contribute  to 
my  country  In  the  way  that  I  have  chosen 
to  spend  my  effort.  The  reservoir  of  compe- 
tence and  responsibility  in  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  country  is  a  vast  natural  asset  which 
Is  not  fully  employed  today, 

Khmshchev  used  to  boast  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  catch  up  with  us  by  1970.  Of  course 
we  know  he  won't,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
competitors  that  are  clawing  at  our  heels, 
as  It  were,  and  trying  to  catch  up  with  us 
economically. 

We  are  living  In  a  sharply  competitive 
world.  We  need  the  productivity  and  the 
BkUl  of  aU  the  people. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  a  man  who 
becomes  66  years  of  age  should  have  to  work. 
I  think  we  should  make  it  possible  through 
private  insurance,  and  annuities,  and  pub- 
lic security  for  him  not  to  have  to  work  the 
later  years  of  his  Ufe  if  be  doesnt  want  to, 
but  If  he  wants  to,  wants  to  live  a  little 
better,  enjoy  a  little  more,  help  his  children 
or  grandchildren  perhaps,  or  his  community 
or  something  else,  and  he  has  the  capacity 
to  earn — why  should  he  lose  any  part  of  his 
social  security  benefits  because  he  earns  a 
decent  livelihood,  because  he  gets  a  decent 
salary,  has  to  worit  part-time  or  take  a 
lower  paying  Job  to  keep  from  losing  his 
social  security? 

I  Just  dont  think  we  ought  to  have  that 
limitation. 

Now,  if  It  is  applicable  at  73.  why  shouldn't 
It  also  be  appUcable  at  65?    I  don't  say  to 
start  at  26,  we  don't  make  benefit  payments 
available  until  62  for  a  lady  and  65  for  a 
man,  but  It  ought  to  be  available  to  a  man 
65  as  it  is  to  a  man  72. 
Mr.  Battin.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Watts.  Any  further  questions? 
I  have  one  that  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana   suggested    to    me,    and    your    answer. 
You  mean  that  in  the  line  of  personal  work 
he  should  not  have  to  retire  from  his  pres- 
ent Job,  but  Just  could  continue  on,  say  a 
doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  somebody? 

Mr.  Pepper.  When  we  passed  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  in  1946,  and  I  had  a  UtUe  bit 
to  do  with  it  in  the  other  body,  we  didn't 
make  any  distinctions  in  the  language  of 
that  law  and  at  that  time  certainly  as  one 
of  the  authors  I  had  no  distinctions  In  my 
mind  that  it  applied  to  younger  people  and 
it  dldnt  apply  to  older  people. 

That  law  says  In  substance  that  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  an  economic  climate  where  every- 
body ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work  can  get 
a  decent  Job.  That  is  not  guaranteeing 
everybody  a  Job  the  way  somebody  said  they 
do  m  Russia.  It  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  provide  an  economic  climate 
where  everybody  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
work — a  man  capable  of  rendering  an  honest 
day's  work  for  the  compensation  he  gets — 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Now,  we  do  not  open  these  doors  of  op- 
portunity that  I  think  that  Act  contem- 
plated to  people  In  the  upper  age  brackets. 
There  are  many  of  us  In  Congress  whom  we 
like  to  think  are  rendering  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  country.  If  we  went  out 
to  get  a  private  Job  they  wo\ild  hardly  let  us 
In  the  door  of  the  personnel  office.  They 
would  say,  "How  old  are  you?" 

"I  am  60."  They  woxild  cut  It  down  to  36 
or  less  than  40  In  a  lot  of  places. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  people  of 
this  country  over  that  age  are  not  capable 
of  doing  something  that  la  valuable  to  this 
country?  And  yet  private  employment  prac- 
tices are  getting  more  and  more  to  the  point 
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ai  excluding  from  an  offer  of  opportunity  the 
person  who  gets  even  to  40  or  60.  let  alone 
60,  ao  I  think  In  government  emplo3rment 
and  In  the  policies  of  social  security  and  the 
other  legislation  that  we  promulgate  here, 
we  ought  to  recognize,  If  not  encourage,  the 
person  who  has  gotten  up  even  above  60. 
Ability,  and  physical  and  mental  endeavors 
should  determine  employabUlty  and  not  the 
calendar.  We  loaow  that  age  la  not  a  criterion 
of  capacity. 

The  Ohat»mak.  If  I  follow  your  theory 
correctly,  a  person  when  he  reaches  either 
62  or  66  would  merely  file  for  social  security 
and  continue  the  way  he  Is  going. 

Mr.  Pkppkk.  That  Is  rlglit. 

The  CH*n>MAN.  The  same  Job,  the  same  oc- 
cupation, whatever  It  might  be. 

Mt.  PxFPEB.  Tee.  He  could  do  anything 
he  wanted  to.  It  would  g^ve  him  a  nest  egg. 
It  wotUd  give  him  a  little  cushion  and  maybe 
he  wouldn't  want  to  earn  a  great  deal.  May- 
be he  would  have  enough.  Maybe  he  would 
want  to  live  more  simply,  but  if  be  wants  to 
Uve  a  Uttle  better,  that  Uttle  $200  or  $300 
a  month  that  Is  the  maximum  that  he  and 
bis  wife  can  get  should  not  be  taken  away 
from  him.  and  If  I  jeopardized  my  political 
careo-  by  asaoclating  myself  with  the  cause 
of  the  women  I  hope  my  friend  M.Q.  will 
help  me. 

The  Chaixmak.  Any  further  questions  of 
the  gentleman? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yonr  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PxpPBi.  Thank  you  very  muoh. 

The  CHAnucAN.  We  are  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Pkppxx.  TTiank  you  very  much. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  SpetJcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
the  utmost  pride  and  privilege  I  present 
to  the  House  today  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Nevada  State  Assembly  urging  for 
an  eariy  military  victory  In  Vietnam. 
This  joint  resolution  by  my  State's  as- 
sembly voices  not  only  my  personal  feel- 
ings but  that  of  the  citizens  of  the  great 
State  of  Nevada. 

The  resolution  follows:  ' 

Assxsf  BLT  Jmnt  RxsottmoN  7 

Assembly  Joint  resolution  urging  an  early 
military  victory  in  Vietnam 

Whereas,  The  air,  ground  and  naval  power 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  wrecking  havoc  on  the  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam by  disrupting  communications,  trans- 
portation and  Industry;  and 

Whereas.  Successful  military  operations 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  imposing  artificial 
political  restraints  on  the  military  com- 
manders of  such  operations;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  widespread  political 
and  psychological  campaign  in  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
nounce military  victory  In  favor  of  the  dubi- 
ous values  to  be  gained  at  the  negotiating 
table:  and 

Whereas,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  premature  negotiation  of  a  cease-fire  in 
the  Korean  War  has  led  to  the  loss  of  stra- 
tegic political  and  military  position  \n  Asia; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  urges  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 


prosecute  the  Vietnam  conflict  with  every 
conventional  mUltary  means  at  its  disposal, 
in  order  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful 
mUltary  conclusion  as  early  as  possible;  and 
be  it  further 

R€5o2t;ed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
ETHICS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarlu 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricoho  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  is  approved  by  a  large 
majority.  As  a  cosponsor,  I  want  to  add 
my  expression  of  support  to  those  made 
by  other  Members. 

While  the  Rules  Committee  resolution 
Is  not  so  detailed  or  so  rigid  as  many 
others  considered  by  the  committee,  it 
offers  a  flexible  framework  for  an  effec- 
tive Ccurmnittee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct 

The  bipartisan,  12-member  standing 
committee  would  be  charged  with  recom- 
mending "laws,  rules,  and  regulations  to 
establish  and  enforce  standards  of  offi- 
cial conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  House."  And  to  carry 
out  these  purposes — "The  committee 
may  hold  such  hearings  and  take  such 
testimony  as  may  be  necessary." 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  commit- 
tee would  be  able  to  establish  a  workable 
set  of  standards  for  all  Members.  Never 
In  recent  memory  has  there  been  such  a 
demand  for  standards.  Never  in  recent 
memory,  If  public  opinion  polls  are  to  be 
taken  seriously,  has  the  Congress  been 
held  in  low  esteem  by  so  many  Americans. 

One  Member  has  been  punished  harsh- 
ly this  session  for  his  alleged  violations 
of  ethical  conduct.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  outcry  from  some  segments 
of  the  press  for  similar  action  against 
some  other  Members.  The  mall  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  reflects,  I  am  sure, 
the  concern  of  our  constituents  for  a  con- 
gressional housecleanlng. 

The  wording  of  the  resolution  before 
us  leaves  the  establishing  of  standards 
up  to  the  standing  committee.  In  due 
time.  If  the  resolution  is  adopted,  the 
committee's  recommendations  will  be 
considered  by  the  House. 

Although  this  Is  not  the  appropriate 
time  to  make  specific  suggestions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  gen- 
eral suggestions.  The  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  should  be  strict. 
but  they  should  be  enforceable.  In  their 
enforcement,  they  should  be  applied 
evenly  to  all  Members.  What  applies  to 
one  should  apply  to  all. 

As  Members  of  the  highest  elected  leg- 
islative body  in  the  land,  we  can  hardly 
do  less  than  pass  this  resolution.  Pas- 
sage would.  I  think,  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  public  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  confidence  which  has  been  im- 
paired by  events  of  the  last  few  months. 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  af- 
ternoon, I  am  joining  with  the  more  than 
20  Members  of  this  Congress  who  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  declare  October 
12,  Columbus  £>ay,  a  national  holiday. 

On  March  22  of  this  year,  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  making  Columbus  Day  a  na- 
tional holiday. 

I  know  that  this  legislative  goal  has 
long  been  sought  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
at  this  time  to  the  fine  efforts  being  made 
by  this  organization,  especially  to  the 
grand  venerable.  Mr.  Salvatore  H.  Mig- 
llaccio  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  to  the 
State  legislative,  charter,  and  recogni- 
tion chairman,  Mr.  John  Nave,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS- 
STATUS  OF  RECOMMENDA'nONS 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  was  established  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  in  1959  to  provide  a 
much  needed  permanent  center  in  our 
federal  system  for  bringing  the  view- 
points of  Federal.  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials, and  of  the  general  public,  to  bear 
on  the  problems  affecting  all  levels  of 
government. 

While  the  Commission's  efforts  to  help 
strengthen  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  quite  widely  reported, 
its  recommendations  directed  to  the 
Federal  Government  are  less  well  known. 
Consequently,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
summary  of  the  action  taken  on  each  of 
78  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  to  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

As  shown  in  the  tabulation  prepared  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  staff,  31  of  the 
78  recommendations  made  to  date  have 
been  enacted  into  law  or  Implemented  by 
Presidentitd  memorandum  or  by  other 
action  in  the  executive  branch. 

Six  recommendations  have  been  un- 
favorably received — four  by  the  Con- 
gress and  two  by  the  executive  branch. 
No  implementing  steps  have  been  taken 
yet   on    13   recommendations.    And   19 
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recommendations  are  pending  in  the 
Congress  in  various  bills  introduced  so 
far  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  great  honor  of 
authoring  the  legislation  that  established 
the  CwnmlsslMi.  My  bill  was  develcved 
to  implement  a  recommendation  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  resulted  from  extensive  hearings 
and  studies  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee. 

I  remember  sajrlng  at  the  time  this  leg- 
islation was  being  considered  that  I  ex- 
pected the  Commission  to  function  with 
the  assistance  of  a  relatively  small  but 
outstanding  staff  and  to  avoid  becoming 
another  big  bureaucracy.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  it  has  remained 
true  to  our  original  Intent — a  small  but 
productive  organization  staffed  by  highly 
qualified  professionals.  In  tact,  I  have 
heard  knowledgeable  people  say  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  quality  and  number  of  its 
reports,  the  Commission  has  been  far 
more  productive  than  many  much  larger 
Washington  agencies.  Moreover,  as  In- 
dicated by  the  following  progress  report, 
the  Commission  has  been  very  effective  In 
bringing  its  recommendations  before  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  for 
appropriate  consideration. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission together  with  our  colleagues,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYKB]  and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  UiXMAMl .  The  other  body  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Conunission  by  the  jxmior 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Mtjskie,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Ervin.  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Mttndt. 

The  status  report  on  the  Commission's 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment follows: 

Summary — Status  of  ACIR  reconmendationa 
to  the  Federal  Government 


Foe  'For 

admin-  consrM- 

tatratlve      slonal 

•etkm       sdtlon 


Eoacted  or  otherwise 
carried  out 

Psrtlalljr  but  not  com- 
pletely Implemented. 

BUI  or  amendment  In- 
troduced or  Execu- 
tive order  prepared... 

other  Implementation 
underway 

Implementing  stepe 
S'et  to  be  initiated.... 

Rejected 

Totol 


Total 


6 
1 

I 

S 

«12 


25 
1 

'19 

1 

1 
4 


27 


Si 


31 
2 

20 

6 

13 
6 
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■or  this  number,  9  are  contained  In  H.K.  5S22 
(Fountain),  8.  698  (Muskle),  and  companion  bills— the 
protKWed  Interirov«rnmentiii  Cooperation  Act  of  1867. 

'  Ot  this  minilwr,  6  relate  to  proposed  Budget  Bureau 
action  on  equuUiatlon  aspects  of  rederul  grants-in-aid, 
which  are  being  held  In  abeyance  pending  completion  of 
nurenu  studies  on  other  aspects  of  Federal  grants. 

Status  or  ACIR  Recommendations  to  thk 
Federal  Govebnment  ' 

A.    PITBLIC  assistance 

1.  Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  lor  judicial  review  of  decisions  by 


■  In  all  cases,  the  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative action  taken  was  sulisequent  to  the 
submission  of  the  recommendation.  How- 
ever, this  summary  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  in  all  cases  the  ACIR  recommendation 
was  the  sole  motivating  force  for  the  later 
action. 


HKW    Secretary    concerning    conformity    of 
State  plans — ^Implemented  by  PL  89-87. 

2.  To  give  HEW  Secretary  discretionary 
authority  to  declare  parts  rather  than  tchole 
of  State  plans  out  of  conformity — Amend- 
ment submitted  to  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  1965;  not  adopted.  WlU  be  sub- 
mitted again. 

3.  To  establish  a  permanent  Public  As- 
sistance Advisory  CouncU — Objectives  of 
recommendation  achieved  by  Issuance  of 
Presidential  Memorandum  of  November  11, 
1966,  regarding  agency  consultation  with 
State  and  local  officials  upon  contemplated 
changes  In  grant-in-aid  regulations. 

4.  Removal  of  prohibition  in  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  against  OAA  payments  to  patients 
in  mental  and  tubercular  institutions — Im- 
plemented by  PL  89-97. 

5.  Liberalize  single  State  agency  rec[\ilre- 
ment  of  Social  Security  Act — Contained  In 
section  304  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation bills — HJl.  6632  (Fountain) ;  S.  696 
(Muskle) — ^pending  in  the  Congress. 

B.  ICKTBOPOUTAN  AKZA  COOROINATIOK 

1.  Federal  financial  support  on  a  continu- 
ing— ^In  contrast  to  a  project — basis  to  metro- 
politan planning  agencies — Implemuited  by 
administrative  action  of  the  CommlMlonw. 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  August  1963. 

2.  Expanded  Federal  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  metropolitan  planning  agencies — 
Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961, 
PL  87-60  and  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  PL 
89-764. 

8,  Congressional  consent  in  advance  to  in- 
terstate compacts  created  by  planning  agen- 
cies In  those  metropolitan  areas  crossing 
State  lines — Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  PL  87-60. 

4.  Review  by  a  metropoUt&n  planning 
agency  of  applications  for  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  within  the  area  with  respect  to  airport, 
highway,  waste  treatment,  hospital  construc- 
tion and  certain  other  urban  development 
projects — Implemented  by  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966,  PL  89-764. 

C.  MASS  TBANSPOSTATION 

Provision  of  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  loans  and  demonstration  and 
planning  grants  to  metroi>oUtan  areas  for 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  services — 
Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  PL 
87-60. 

D.    MXTROPOLTTAN    WATKR    8tn»PLT    AND    BTWAGK 

TREATMENT 

1.  Recommends  against  Federal  grant  as- 
sistance for  local  water  worlts  comparable  to 
Federal  grants  for  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction— Rejected  by  Congress;  water  sys- 
tem grants  now  available. 

2.  Amendment  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  matching  incentives 
for  regional  facilities  and  an  increased  dollar 
celling  for  projects  in  larger  dtiee — Imple- 
mented by  Water  Quality  Act  of  1968,  PL 
89-234. 

3.  Amendment  of  Housing  statute  to  per- 
mit communities  of  50,000  or  more  to  qxiallfy 
for  water  and  sewer  loans — Implemented  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1966,  PL  89-117. 

4.  Amendment  of  Housing  statute  to  per- 
mit joining  together  of  commtinities  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  over  60,000  for 
purposes  of  sewer  and  water  loan  assistance — 
Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
PL  88-560. 

5.  Amendment  of  Housing  Act  to  tighten 
FHA  and  VA  mortgage  insurance  require- 
ments regarding  well  and  septic  tank  instal- 
lations— Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1965,  PL  89-117. 

6.  Amendment  of  Housing  Act  to  include 
water  and  sewer  utilities  as  insurable  site 
preparation  and  development  costs — Imple- 
mented by  Housmg  Act  of  1965,  PL  89-117. 

7.  Evaluation  by  FederaJ  Executive  Branch 


of  Federal  enforcement  powers  and  financial 
Incentives  relative  to  Industrial  pollution — 
Implemented  by  Act  of  Surgeon  General  In 
chartering  study  "Industai&l  Incentives  tor 
Water  Pollution  Abatement."  Report  made 
February  1965. 

8.  Consideration  of  urban  needs  in  future 
Federal  water  resources  planning  equivalent 
to  consideration  given  navigation,  power,  and 
agriculture — Implemented  by  the  Water  Re- 
Bourcee  Planning  Act  of  1965  and  Senate 
Document  No.  97,  87th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion. 

X.  rXDKRAI,    GRANTS    WO%    tJSBAIf    UVKLOnOMT 

1.  Favoring  of  general  purpoee  nnlta  of 
govKTunent  as  Federal  aid  recipients  other 
factors  being  equal — Contained  in  section 
403,  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  bills 
(HJl.  6622;  S.  698)  now  pending  in  Congress. 

2.  Congressional  action  to  require  ^Koclal 
purpoee  units  of  government  to  coordinate 
their  Federal  aid  activities  with  general  pur- 
pose governments — ^Implemented  by  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  PL  8»-764. 

8.  Authorization  and  encouragement  by 
Congress  and  executive  agencies  for  joint 
participation  by  local  governmental  units 
having  common  program  objectives  affecting 
development  of  urban  areas  overlapping 
existing  political  Ixwndarlee — Contained  in 
section  40  i,  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
bills  (BJl.  6522;  S.  698)  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

4.  Congreealonal  requirement  that  Federal 
aid  foe  urban  development  purposes  be  con- 
sistent with  and  promote  effective  planning 
at  local  level — Contained  In  section  401, 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  bills  (HJl. 
6522;  S.  698)  pending  in  the  Congress. 

6.  Broadening  of  section  701  assistance  to 
include  municipalities  and  counties  ovw 
50.000  population — Implemented  In  part  (for 
counties)  by  Housing  Act  of  1964.  PL  88-660. 

6.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
principle  of  Federal  interagency  coordination 
and  declaration  of  a  unified  urban  devel- 
opment policy — Contained  in  section  401, 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  bills  (HJR. 
5622;  S.  698)  now  pending  In  Congreas. 

F.   MrrROPOurAN  social  and  economic 
DispARrnrs 

1.  Authorization  of  economic  and  social 
planning  assistance  by  Federal  government 
on  same  basis  as  physical  planning-— Im- 
plementation being  pursued  with  HUD; 
preparatory  study  iinderwsy  as  a  basis  for 
an  administrative  order  to  effect  for«going 
reoommendatlon . 

2.  Amendment  of  Federal  housing  legisla- 
tion to  facilitate  use  of  Federal  private  hous- 
ing, authorize  rent  subsidies  and  permit  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  private  nonprofit 
housing  organlzartion* — ^Uxiplemented  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965,  PL  89-117. 

3.  Federal  and  State  agencies  ad<^  co- 
operative agre«nents  for  enforcement  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  for- 
bidding discrimination  in  bousing — Com- 
mission staff  has  not  yet  pursued  Invplemen- 
tation  of  this  recommendation. 

4.  Removal  by  the  Congress  of  existing 
limitations  on  nonresidential  renewal  from 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  programiB — 
Amendments  submitted  to  Housing  subcom- 
mittees in  last  Congress  not  adopted.  WlU 
be  proposed  again. 

6.  Provision  for  Interstate  agreements  be- 
tween Secretary  of  Labor  and  governors  to 
provide  public  employment  services  on  an 
areawlde  basis  in  metropolitan  areas  regard- 
less of  State  lines — Implemented  by  Ad- 
ministrative Order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
February  1967  and  1966,  Resolution  of  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  Committee  on  Federal- 
State  Relations. 

6.  Development  by  Federal  Government  of 
standards  of  measurement  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits for  areawlde  services  being  supported  by 
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graat  and  loan  programs  In  metropolitan 
areas — No  significant  Implementation  action 
as  yet.  WUl  be  pursued  with  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

a.  BBLOCATION    or   piaaoNS    and    Busnnoexs 

DXBPLACZD    BT    TBOMtl.   AMD   rB«lAT,TiT    AIDB> 
PaOCKAKS 

1.  Establishment  by  Congress  of  a  uniform 
relocation  policy — Contained  In  Title  vm. 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  bills  (HJt. 
5532,  S.  698)  and  separate  bill,  HJt.  6628,  now 
pending  In  Congress. 

X  Congressional  requirement  to  assure 
supply  of  housing  prior  to  displacement  In 
federally  aided  programs — Contained  In  Ti- 
tle Vni.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  bills 
(H-R.  5622,  S.  698)  now  pending  In  Congress. 

3.  Provision  of  uniform  and  equitable  Fed- 
eral payment  of  relocation  expenses  for  fam- 
ilies and  businesses  under  Federal  and  fed- 
enUy  aided  programs — Contained  In  Title 
vm  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
bills  (H.R.  5522,  S.  688)  DOW  pending  In  Con- 


i.  Broadening  of  Small  Business  Act  to  au- 
thorize disaster  loans  to  small  business  con- 
cerns adversely  affected  by  Federal  or  feder- 
ally aided  Federal  works  programs — Con- 
tained In  Title  VIII,  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation bills  (HJt.  5622,  S.  608)  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress. 

5.  Amendment  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  to  permit  widow  and  wid- 
ower owners  of  displaced  Anns  to  he  eligible 
for  manpower  retraining  allowances — Imple- 
mentlon  by  PL  88-15. 

6.  Provision  for  centralized  relocation  serv- 
ices and  programs  In  a  single  agency  at  the 
metropolitan  or  urban  level — Contained  In 
Title  VIII.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
blUs  (HJt.  6622,  S.  698)  now  pending  in  the 
Ocmgress. 

7.  Requirement  for  advance  notice  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  local  units  of  government  of 
oonstructlon  program  which  will  displace 
persons  and  businesses — Contained  In  Title 
vm.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  bills 
(HJi.  6622.  8.  698)  now  pending  In  Congress. 

K.    BTTmaifO    CODXS 

1.  Authorization  and  financing  by  the  Con- 
gress Of  a  pubUc-prlvate  program  to  develop 
national  performance  criteria  for  building 
construction — Supported  by  Administration 
but  no  specific  legislation  yet  developed  by 
UUU  or  ACIR. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  continuing  national 
program  of  building  research — Implemented 
by  section  1010  of  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  PL 
88-764. 

3.  Designation  by  President  of  a  drafting 
group  representing  all  levels  of  government 
to  develop  a  national  voluntary  model  build- 
ing code — Presented  to  and  Is  under  consider- 
ation by  Douglas  Commission  on  Building 
Codes,  Zoning  and  Taxation. 

4.  Development  etnd  use  of  a  oataiaon  set 
of  standards  by  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  responsibility  for  building  con- 
struction— ^Draft  Executive  Order  developed 
and  submitted  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Feb- 
ruary 1967. 

I.  AOidNisnATioN  or  powsTT  pBoaaAU 

1.  Preference  by  OEO  to  units  of  general 
government  rather  than  private  groups  In 
establishment  of  CAAs — Submitted  to  OEO; 
Trend  of  policy  Is  in  this  direction  but  no 
formal  requirement  as  yet. 

3.  Continuation  of  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  In  the  community 
action  program — 1066  amendments  strength- 
ened provision  by  specifying  criteria  as  to 
percentage  of  representation,  residence,  se- 
lection and  approval. 

3.  Requirement  that  CAAs  Initiate  com- 
prehensive plans  as  a  basis  for  local  anti- 


poverty  programs — 1967  amendments  pro- 
posed by  OEO  give  more  emphasis  to  com- 
munity action  agencies'  planning  function, 
but  sUll  do  not  make  planning  a  require- 
ment. 

4.  Increased  encouragement  by  OEO  of  co- 
operation among  separate  CAAs  in  metro- 
politan areas — Concept  Is  not  working  well 
In  a  number  of  metropolitan  areas. 

5.  Use  by  Federal  agencies  of  geographic 
bases  for  multi-county  planning  as  eatab- 
llsbed  by  State  law  or  regulation — Imple- 
mented by  Presidential  Memorandum,  Sep- 
tember 1966. 

6.  Acceleration  of  efforts  by  OEO  Director 
to  Implement  section  613  "preference  provi- 
sion"— This  approach  rejected  In  OEO's 
amendments  being  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

7.  Bstabllsbmeat  at  machinery  by  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council  to  Insure  Inte- 
grated planning  for  job  creation  and  Job 
training  programs— No  spedflc  Implementa- 
tion as  yet. 

8.  Acceleration  by  OEO  of  collection  of 
(lata  on  Incidence  of  poverty  and  applica- 
tion of  antl- poverty  resources — General 
agreement  in  OEO;  considerable  progress 
being  made. 

9.  Retention  of  gubernatorial  veto  regard- 
ing certain  OEO  programs — Veto  reqxiire- 
ment  not  changed  by  the  Congress  as  yet. 

10.  I^stabllshment  of  uniform  procedures 
for  Informing  governors  of  statiu  of  appli- 
cations In  connection  with  exercise  of  veto- 
No  specific  Implementation  progress  as  yet 

11.  Acceleration  of  efforts  by  OEO  to  in- 
terest States  to  act  as  contractors  for  Job 
C<x'pe  facilities — No  specific  Implementation 
as  yet. 

13.  Continuation  of  10  percent  non-Fed- 
eral matching  provision  for  community  ac- 
tion. Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  adult 
basic  education  programs — This  recommen- 
dation rejected  by  the  Congress.  1966  legis- 
lation Increased  non-Federal  share  to  20 
percent  for  the  community  action  program 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  to  60 
percent  for  adult  basic  education,  all  effec- 
tive July  1.  1967. 

J.   KSTATX   AND   ODT  TAXX8 

Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
Increase  the  credit  against  the  Federal  estate 
tax  for  inheritance  and  estate  taxes  paid  to 
the  States — contained  in  H.R.  8329  (Foun- 
tain) pending  in  the  Congress. 

K.    DfVESTMXNT   OT   XDLK    CASH   BAIJU«CZS 

Cooperative  action  by  the  U.S.  Treaaiiry 
Department  and  State  and  local  finance  of- 
ficers designed  to  provide  full  and  current 
information  regarding  Investment  opportu- 
nities in  short-term  Treasury  obligations — 
Implemented  by  action  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  In  Issuing  of  brochure  entitled 
"Interest  Bearing  D.S.  Government  Securi- 
ties Available  for  Investment  of  Short-Term 
Cash  Balances  of  Local  and  State  Oovern- 
ments"  September  1963. 

L.    PtTBLIC    HEALTH    CKAMTS 

1.  Provision  of  transferability  of  funds 
among  public  health  categorical  grants — 
Implemented   by  PL   89-740. 

2.  Standardization  of  matching  ratios 
among  public  health  categorical  grants — 
Implemented  by  PL  88-740. 

i(.  Ksvzrw    or    raDKaxL    oaANTS-iN-AiD 

1.  Provision  by  the  Congress  of  periodic 
review  of  future  grants-in-aid.  This  is  con- 
tained In  Title  V  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  bills  (HJR.  6622,  8.  688)  pending 
in  the  Congress. 

2.  Periodic  review  by  congressional  com- 
mittees and  executive  agencies  of  the  status 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  now  in  existence. 
Legislation  has  not  been  introduced  to  Imple- 
ment this  recommendation. 


N.   TAXATION   or  PmrVATX  PKOPEBTT   ON  RDEEAL 


1.  Federal  legislation  to  grant  congres- 
sional consent  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on 
privately  owned  real  and  personal  property 
in  Federal  areas  provided  certain  condiuoos 
regarding  rights  and  privileges  to  Federal 
employees  are  granted  by  the  State  or  local 
government.  Contained  in  Hit.  3802  (A«- 
plnall)  pending  in  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
President  and  Gtovemors  support  Imple- 
mentation of  the  legislation.  Action  cannot 
be  taken  on  this  reoommendatlon  pending 
the  outcome  of  efforts  in  the  Congress. 

O.  OOOraUTITX  TAX   AOMIMISTaATION 

1.  Joint  action  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  States  to  identify  State  and  lo- 
cal records  and  types  of  information  that  are 
potentially  useful  for  the  admliUstration  of 
Federal  income  and  other  taxes.  Largely 
completed  by  administrative  action  at  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels. 

2.  Authorization  to  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  admit  State  and  local  tax  personnel 
to  IRS  training  programs  on  a  reimbursable 
basU.    Implemented  by  PX.  87-70. 

3.  Authorization  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  pexform  statistical  and  related 
services  for  State  tax  agencies  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis — ^Implemented  by  PL  87-870. 

p.   WDTTBTBIAI.  OBVrLOPMKNT   BOMSS 

Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  deny  rental  deduction  to  businesses  rent- 
ing publicly  constructed  industrial  plants 
where  the  corporation  itself  has  bought  up 
the  issue  of  tax  exempt  securities  involved. 
Contained  In  H.R.  7979  (Dwyer)  and  H.R. 
7884  (Fountain)   pending  in  the  Congress. 

Q.  mOLK   or   KQT7AIJZATION    IK    pDnui,   osants 

1.  Enimclatlon  of  a  national  policy — This 
has  been  discussed  with  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  other  Federal  officials;  no  specific 
progress  as  yet. 

2.  Limitation  of  equalization  to  functloiu 
and  services  8i>eclflcally  related  to  national 
objectives — This  recommendation  has  been 
discussed;  no  Executive  Order  or  Budget 
circular  drafted  as  yet. 

3.  Removal  of  equalization  factors  from 
certain  categories  of  Federal  grants  (e.g.. 
planning  and  demonstration) — No  specific 
Implementation  as  yet. 

4.  Provision  for  uniformity  and  the  mech- 
anism of  equalization  provision  in  Federal 
grants — No  specific  implementation  as  yet. 

6.  Requirement  by  the  President  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  review  adequacy  of  need  in- 
dexes and  appropriateness  of  equalization 
provisions  in  their  grant  programs — No  spe- 
cific implementation  steps  as  yet. 

6.  Presidential  requirement  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  and  procedures  to  Im- 
prove measures  of  State  fiscal  capacity  and 
tax  effort  for  use  In  grant  administration— 
No  specific  Implementation  as  yet. 
B.  cxoABrrrz  taxks 

Joint  exploration  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  States  for  placing  of  cigarette  taxes 
at  the  manxifacttirers'  level  rather  than  re- 
tail level — Proposal  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  no  specific  Implementation  results 
as  yet. 

8.  DOCtrirCNTABT  STAMP  TAXB8 

Repeal  of  Federal  stamp  taxes  on  convey- 
ances, such  repeal  to  be  effective  3  years  af- 
ter enactment — Implemented  by  PL  88-44. 

T.   INCOMX  TAX  CBEorr 

1.  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  Federal  tax  credit  against  State 
and  local  income  taxes  paid — Contained  in 
H.R.  1415  (TTllman)  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

2.  Authorization  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  States 


for  Federal  collection  of  State  income  taxes — 
Contained  in  H.R.  1414  (Ullman)  pending 
in  the  Congress. 

V.  KATIOItAL  Tim  UNirOaiCITT 

Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  uniform 
time  bill — Implemented  by  PL  88-387. 

v.    BTATZ    TAXATION    Or    INTIXSTATX    COMMOUrX 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  clarify  jurisdictional  areas  regard- 
ing sales  and  use  taxes — ^Blll  drafted  and 
ready  for  Introduction. 

3.  Enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress 
to  govern  apportionment  of  Income  of  multi- 
State  businesses  for  purposes  of  State  cor- 
porate income  taxes — BUI  drafted  and  ready 
for  Introduction.  1 1 


FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 
FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimoiu  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Frizdsl]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to<lay,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  public  and  private  a«:encles 
for  comprehensive  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  Federal  grants  to  State,  local,  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  enable 
them  to  provide  family  planning  Infor- 
mation and  related  medical  assistemce  to 
those  who  desire  these  services  but  can- 
not afford  them. 

There  is  a  p<H>ulatlon  crisis  now  in 
many  ports  of  the  world— «nd  In  some 
parts  of  this  country.  Unless  drastic 
measures  are  taken  promptly,  hunger, 
misery,  and  social  tensions  will  affect 
peace  on  a  global  basis.  If  not  arrested, 
the  population  explosion  will  lead  to 
strife  at  home  and  abroad — to  civil  dis- 
turbances, revolutions,  and  wars  the 
dimensions  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
predict. 

The  89th  Congress  recognized  the  need 
for  family  planning  by  taking  historic 
steps  involving  the  Federal  Government, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  sponsor 
family  planning  programs.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  was  amended  to 
provide  family  planning  services  to  un- 
married women.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1966  was  amended  to  provide  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  for  voluntary 
family  planning  services  and  the  food- 
for-peece  bill  also  permitted  the  use  of 
currencies  received  for  our  agricultural 
commodities  to  be  used  for  voluntary 
family  planning  programs  abroad. 

As  John  D.  Rockefeller  m  said  re- 
cently : 

So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  population,  and 
80  serious  are  its  consequences,  that  ours 
may  be  the  last  generation  to  have  a  chance 
to  cope  with  the  problem  on  the  basis  of 
free  choice. 

Pope  Paul  in  his  encyclical  published 

last  month  urged  public  authorities  to 

intervene  In  favor  of  providing  appro- 

orlate  information  and  by  adopting  sult- 
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able  measures  to  make  family  planning 
assistance  available. 

No  one,  or  course,  should  be  coerced 
to  limit  the  size  of  their  family.  Mjr  bill 
provides  ample  safeguards  against  coer- 
cion or  interference  with  moral  convic- 
tions. 

The  need  for  such  information  has 
been  established.  Appar^itly  the  lack 
of  programs  at  the  State  level  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  such  programs.  My  bill  would 
earmark  funds  to  insure  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  will  be  carried  out  and  used 
for  such  programs. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
Imperative  that  Congress  act  on  this 
legislation  this  year. 


later  when  the  committee,  after  Its  selec- 
tion, formulates  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  establish  and  enforce  standards 
of  ofOclal  conduct.  That  wlH  be  the 
Important  time'fbrfleeislon. 


COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  RandallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  418  was  to  have  been  consid- 
ered by  the  House  today.  At  the  last 
minute  it  was  put  over  for  action  on 
Thursday,  April  13. 

Because  of  a  longstanding  commitment 
in  the  district,  I  am  prevented  from  being 
present.  If  I  were  present,  I  would  sup- 
port House  Resolution  418. 

It  is  Important  machinery  for  stand- 
ards of  ofiQcial  conduct  should  be  estab- 
lished now  because  of  the  incentive 
which  has  resulted  from  the  Powell  case. 
If  we  were  to  do  nothing  at  this  time 
it  is  quite  likely  there  would  be  no  moti- 
vation to  act  until  some  other  serious 
case  of  misconduct  would  rise  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  future.  With  the  Powell  case 
still  very  much  before  the  House,  now 
is  the  time  to  move  ahead  not  only  with 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee but  with  the  hope  that  the  new  com- 
mittee will  promptly  formulate  rules 
governing  the  conduct  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  House. 

No  outside  observers  should  Jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  creation  of  this 
committee  will,  through  some  magic, 
solve  all  problems  of  conduct  of  the  en- 
tire membership.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  committee  will  depend  on  what  rules 
they  establish  and,  of  equal  importance, 
effective  enforcement  machinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  fellow  Mlssourian,  Dick  Bolling,  who 
consented  to  serve  as  a  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  was  a  thankless  Job  but  one  he  as- 
sumed, knowing  that  it  would  not  in- 
crease his  popularity  rating.  He  de- 
serves the  praise  of  his  fellow  Members 
for  a  Job  well  done.  As  a  colleague 
whose  district  adjoins  our  own  on  the 
west  I  am  proud  to  salute  Dick  Bolling 
for  his  good  work. 

It  is  with  regret  I  cannot  be  present  to 
support  House  Resolution  418.  But  this 
Is  only  the  first  step.  A  much  more  im- 
portant decision  by  the  House  will  come 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK,  RECIPIENT 
OP  AlklVETS'  CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RoniNo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  naiatter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
offer  my  sincere  and  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulations to  Speaker  McCoeuack  for 
having  been  honored  by  AMVETS  with 
its  annual  Congressional  Award.  The 
presentation  was  made  on  April  1.  The 
members  of  AMVETS  had  unanimoofily 
resolved  upon  giving  the  award  to  the 
Speaker  when  they  met  at  their  22d  an- 
nual convention  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  last 
August. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  award 
stated: 

Every  man  who  has  served  In  Congress 
during  tbe  last  taw  decades  has  been  in- 
spired by  the  example,  guided  by  tbe  coun- 
sel, or  warmed  by  the  humanity,  friendship, 
and    unfailing    consideration    of    Johjt    W. 

McCOKMACK. 

I  can  attest  to  this  in  my  own  case. 
My  friendship  with  the  Speaker  is  some- 
thing in  which  I  take  great  pride,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly acknowledging  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration I  have  for  him. 

The  Speaker's  distinguished  public 
career  was  lauded  by  the  AMVETS  cita- 
tion which  noted  that  he  had  "profound- 
ly Influenced  the  entire  course  of  govern- 
ment through  his  personal  Impact  In  the 
consideration  of  literally  thousands  of 
bills,  resolutions,  and  subjects  passed 
upon  or  enacted  into  law  by  Congress." 
AMVETS  also  recognized  the  Speaker's 
legislative  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  national  security,  and  his  efforts 
throughout  a  lifetime  In  behalf  of  labor, 
the  imderprlvileged,  the  elderly,  and  the 
veterans  of  all  our  wars. 

One  of  the  Speaker's  constituents  gave 
eloquent  testimony  to  those  efforts  when 
he  was  quoted  a  few  years  ago  in  a  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  article : 

Knowing  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  John  has 
never  moved  away  from  his  people.  His 
birthplace  is  now  the  site  of  a  public  housing 
project  he  arranged.  He's  always  hMi>lng 
some  guy  who's  down  on  his  luck.  There'll 
never  be  another  like  him. 

The  AMVETS  award  was  gnmted  to 
him  "in  recognition  of  his  38  years  of 
continuous  distinguished  congressional 
service  and  his  outstanding  national 
legislative  leadership  in  an  era  of  im- 
ending  challenge  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, our  domestic  institutions,  and  our 
national  Ideals  of  human  rights.  Justice, 
freedom,  and  peace  for  alL" 

He  has  always  been  a  deeply  conscien- 
tious Representative  of  the  district  that 
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he  loves  so  well,  he  has  been  an  able  and 
resourceful  majority  leader,  and  he  is  a 
very  great  Speaker. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHINa  CX>RPS— 
MEETINO     THE     SHORTAGE     OP 
,  TEACHERS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascelx]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Floyd  Christian,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  State  of  Florida,  re- 
cently caned  attention  to  Florida's  criti- 
cal shortage  of,  and  growing  need  for, 
giialified  teachers. 

In  ten  years — 

He  note(t— 

we    have    more    than   doubled    our    school 
population — from  600,000  to  1.8  million. 

Further,  he  pointed  out  that  Florida's 
out-of-state  supiily  sources  for  teach- 
ers are  drjring  up. 

Florida's  acute  shortage  of  teachers  is 
no  different  than  that  faced  by  other 
States ;  indeed.  In  recent  months  we  have 
read  of  teacher  shortages  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  annual  national  shortage  of 
teachers  is  estimated  at  170,000.  Where 
are  we  to  find  new  sources  of  badly 
needed  teachers?  Where,  especially,  can 
we  find  teachers  willing  to  te&ch  in  slum 
schools? 

Florida  has  found  a  glimmer  of  an  an- 
swer in  its  own  Teacher  Corps  program, 
based  at  the  University  of  Miami  and 
operaUx}g  In  10  schools  in  Dade  and 
Broward  Counties.  This  year  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  30  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers teaching  in  these  10  schools. 

The  Dade  County  Public  Schools  super- 
visor of  Corps  teams.  Dr.  Terence 
O'Connor,  has  stated : 

The  Corps  members  have  been  moat  lue- 
ftil  In  Implementing  school  curricula  de- 
signed especially  for  the  culturally  deprived 
pupils  in  Dade  County. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  successful  not  only  in  Florida  but 
elsewhere;  during  the  First  Lady's  re- 
cent trip  through  Tennessee.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  we  saw  sev- 
eral of  these  Corps  projects  at  work. 
Buttressed  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
successful  accomplishments  of  the  pilot 
programs  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  I  am 
bc^ieful  that  the  overall  program  will  be 
augmented  and  expanded  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  Miami  Herald  which 
details  some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
10  schools  in  Florida  that  are  fortunate 
enotigh  to  be  participating  In  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  program : 
BxpauMxirr  ik  LsAaKmra — Spscial  Tmacbisq 

Teams  Axx  "QnnMa  Thbouoh"  to  Dais's 

Slow  LsAutxis 

(By  Jo  Weme) 
Howard   Hummel    draped    his   big    frame 
across  a  little  kiddle  cbalx  In  the  qieclal 


classrooax  at  Tucker  Elementary  School  and 
held  a  microphone  up  to  a  tiny  «miiing  laoe. 

"I  ain't  got  none  of  these,"  chirped  the 
little  face. 

A  frown  from  the  big  face  caused  an  InstAnt 
change  in  the  vocabulary. 

"I  don't  have  any  of  these,"  came  the  cor- 
rected sentence  out  of  grinning  Upe.  The 
youngster's  "school  talk,"  replacing  her 
"home  talk,"  brought  a  compliment  from 
Hummel  who  is  so  excited  about  teaching, 
you'd  think  he  invented  It. 

In  a  way  be  has. 

A  23-year-old  graduate  student  In  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Miami,  Hummel  la 
part  of  a  three-person  teaching  team  working 
with  disadvantaged  children  under  an  ex- 
periment called  the  National  Teaching  Corps. 

Florida  has  but  10  of  the  special  NTC 
teams — seven  In  Dade  County,  three  in 
Broward  County — working  In  conjimctlon 
with  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami. 

Each  team  Is  composed  of  a  master  tecusher 
and  two  Interna.  Mrs.  Lucy  Home,  a  teacher 
with  10  years'  experience  In  Dade  County 
schools.  Is  the  master  teacher  In  the  Tucker 
Elementary  (3600  Douglas  Rd.,  Coconut 
Grove)  team.  Hummel  and  Mrs.  Polly  Hub- 
bell  are  the  Interns. 

NTC  interns  work  toward  their  master's  de- 
grees in  education  while  teaching  three  days 
a  week.  They  receive  the  same  salary  as  a 
beginning  teacher  in  Dade  County  schools, 
plus  their  tuition  for  graduate  work. 

The  team's  class  is  made  up  of  several 
little  groups  of  chUdren  who  leave  their 
regular  classrooms  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion. The  children  are  low  achievers,  un- 
successful in  a  regular  class  where  too  many 
pupils  hinder  a  teacher  from  spending  time 
with  the  poorer  students. 

"That's  where  we  come  In,"  said  Mrs.  Hub- 
beU,  a  pert  brown-eyed  mother  of  a  four- 
year-old  who  goes  to  nursery  school  while 
mama  learns  to  be  a  teacher. 

"These  children  can  learn  but  they  must 
experience  some  success  before  learning  can 
take  place,"  she  said.  "After  they  spend  some 
time  in  this  sp>eclal  class  they  can  return  to 
their  regular  classes  and  hopefully  compete 
with  the  other  children." 

"Success  begets  success,"  added  Hummel. 
"It's  amazing  to  us  what  these  children  can 
accomplish  once  they  realize  someone  Is  in- 
terested in  them  and  cares  whether  they 
learn." 

Because  the  prime  problem  at  Tucker 
Elementary  Is  the  non-reader  and  slow  read- 
er, the  team  uses  a  multi-sensory  approach 
so  that  the  child  learns  to  read  by  using 
eyes,  ears,  and  fingers. 

Drawing  letters  on  a  piece  of  lined  paper 
is  Just  too  "abstract"  for  some  slow  learners. 
So  they  make  their  lettei^  out  of  strips  of 
clay,  write  their  names  In  sand,  cut  out  their 
P's  and  Q's  from  brightly  colored  paper. 

Eventually,  they  move  Into  reading  and 
writing  classes  along  with  the  average  stu- 
dent. 

Hummel,  a  speech  and  drama  major  dur- 
ing his  undergraduate  days,  uses  his  back- 
groimd  in  teaching  the  children  to  verbalize 
about  their  experiences.  Using  a  tape  re- 
corder, Htmunel  encourages  the  children  to 
tell  stories  while  using  their  "school  lan- 
guage" (1.0.  proper  grammar  as  compared  to 
the  language  the  youngster  uses  at  home). 

Many  other  teaching  aids  and  methods  are 
employed,  but  the  goal  is  always  the  same— 
to  help  the  youngsters  learn  at  their  own 
level  and  speed. 

A  major  problem  the  team  faced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  "getting  the  chil- 
dren motivated,"  explained  Mrs.  Home,  who 
has  the  kind  of  "teacher's  voice"  that  de- 
mands instant  respect  from  students. 

Many  of  the  youngsters  come  from  homes 
in  which  there  Is  no  father,  a  working 
mother,  several  children,  and  no  one  to  give 
them  the  attention  they  crave,  she  said. 
The  children  get  little  help  with  their  school 


work.    No  one  asks,  "What  did  you  do  in 
school  today?" 

"Once  these  children  realise  that  we  care 
about  them  they  became  very  responsive  to 
Instruction  and  very  aSectlonate,"  said 
Hummel.  "The  kids  sometimes  call  us 
mommy  and  daddy  ...  It  kind  of  gets  you." 

DUBculty  In  learning  to  read  Is  Just  one 
p«trt  of  the  complex  problem  a  teacher  faces 
when  working  with  a  disadvantaged  child, 
Mrs.   Hubbell   pointed  out. 

"The  children  don't  know  they  are  Im- 
portant .  .  .  that  they  have  an  identity. 
"niey  don't  know  who  they  are." 

To  help  the  ohUdren  "value  themselves" 
the  Interns  have  helped  each  youngster 
create  a  scrap  book  picturing  the  child  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  with  his  family  and 
friends. 

"I  am  Theresa,"  declares  a  carefully  let- 
tered page.  "I  has  a  coat  ...  I  has  shoes." 
The  grammar  lapses  into  the  child's  "home 
language"  which  Is  allowed  In  this  instance 
because  the  youngsters  need  this  type  of 
language  in  order  to  IdentUy  with  the  UttW 
person  in  the  photographs. 

The  Interns  also  visit  the  children's  homes 
in  the  evenings  to  talk  with  the  parenu 
about  their  youngsters'  progress.  For  some 
parents  It's  the  first  time  they've  chatted 
with  a  teacher. 

"We've  never  been  rebuffed,"  said  Mrs. 
Hubbell.  "All  the  parents  seem  so  gratefxil 
that   we   are  Interested   in   their  children." 

The  NTC  team  also  takes  the  children  on 
field  trips  to  a  farm,  the  stoo,  a  department 
store  and  other  places  most  of  them  have 
never  seen  before.  Some  of  the  children 
have  never  been  out  of  their  neighborhoods 
and  have  none  of  the  background  a  middle 
class  child  brings  to  class  with  ^'m.  the 
teachers  explained. 

When  the  children  returned  from  their 
tripe  they  wrote  about  what  they  saw.  (The 
highlight  of  the  trip  to  the  farm  was  that 
a  little  girl  got  car  sick.  It  was  dutifully 
reported  on  a  large  poster — "Annie  got  sick 
again" — along  with  a  description  of  the 
cows,  chlckeru  and  pigs.) 

The  Interns  say  they  are  getting  superb 
training  they  claim  isn't  available  In  schools 
of  education. 

"Student  teachers  always  learn  how  to 
teach  the  middle  class  child,"  said  Hum- 
mel. "Even  the  teaching  manuals  and  ma- 
terials deal  with  the  average,  middle  class 
student. 

"No  teacher  la  ever  prepared  for  what  hell 
find  in  teaching  the  disadvantaged  youngster. 
The  training  I'm  getting  Is  so  stimulating 
I  don't  think  I  could  ever  be  challenged 
teaching  average  students." 

But  the  cxirrent  fear  Is  that  the  NTC  pro- 
gram may  not  be  refunded  for  the  second 
year.  The  last  Congress  gave  the  NTC  only 
•7.6  mlUlon,  Just  enough  to  see  it  through 
the  current  academic  year,  although  con- 
tracts were  signed  for  two  years.  The  pro- 
gram has  paid  teams  totaling  1.227  per- 
sons— 262  master  teachers  and  966  corps- 
men — In  the  nation. 

(President  Johnson  recently  stated  he 
would  propose  legislation  to  "extend  and  en- 
large the  Teacher  Corps."  Refunding  would 
permit  a  total  of  8,700  corpsmen  to  enter 
classrooms  m  September.) 

Other  teams  besides  the  Tucker  Elementary 
team,  have  been  involved  in  a  variety  of 
projects.    For  example. 

At  Dorsey  Junior  High,  master  teacher 
Judy  Reeder,  a  writer  in  a  Ford  Foundation 
project  which  produced  Miami  Linguistic 
readers,  agreed  to  work  with  the  "hard-core" 
cases. 

She  went  to  Juvenile  Court  with  delinquent 
children — the  first  time  someone  from  the 
school  had  gone  to  represent  a  child.  (Even 
the  parents  don't  always  go  with  the  child.) 
Mrs.  Reeder  discovered  that  while  children 
are  required  to  attend  school  at  Juvenile 
Hall,  they  are  marked  absent  at  their  regular 
school.   All  these  school  absences  are  coimted 
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In  a  child's  record  and  also  counted  in  rela- 
tion to  state  aid  to  schools.  Mrs.  Reeder  was 
successful  in  getting  this  policy  changed. 

At  Carver  Junior  High,  the  principal  and 
administrators  pinpointed  20  youngsters 
with  serious  problems  in  attendance,  learn- 
ing and  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  NTC 
team  formed  a  "20  Teens  Club,"  gave  group 
counseling  and  took  the  chUdren  on  field 
trips.  Attendance  and  behavior  Improved 
substantially. 

The  NTC  teams  also  work  with  gifted 
pupils  and  good  achievers.  At  Dorsey  J\mlor 
High  14  exceptionally  bright  students  re- 
ceive language  arte  enrichment  and  take 
field  trips. 

Other  Dade  schools  with  NTC  teams  are 
Holmes  Elementary,  North  Covmty  Elemen- 
tary, and  Mays  Junior-Senior  High  School. 
In  Broward  NTC  teams  are  working  at  Ches- 
ter A.  Moore  Elementary,  Everglades  Junior 
High  and  Collins  Elementary.  The  schools 
must  have  a  large  concentration  of  children 
from  low  income  families  In  order  to  qualify 
for  a  NTC  team. 

But  the  real  test  of  success  is  not  what 
happens  in  the  special  classes,  but  what 
happens  when  the  children  return  to  their 
reg\ilar  classroom.  At  Tucker,  second  grade 
teacher  Mrs.  Erving  Gardner,  sent  14  of  her 
pupils  to  the  NTC  classes. 

"When  they  returned  10  were  able  to  con- 
tinue with  the  regular  studies  whUe  four 
continue  to  need  special  attention,"  she  said. 
"But  the  biggest  change  has  been  in  the 
children's  attitude. 

"They're  much  more  interested  In  learn- 
ing." 

As  for  the  chUdren,  they  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  like  their  trio  of  teachers  and  the 
special  classes. 

"I  like  to  be  here,"  confided  one  little  boy 
to  his  team  teachers.    "I'm  smart  in  here." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  Thursday,  April  13,  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
Armed  Services  Committee  business  out 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  Carey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dakiels).  for  Thursday,  April  13,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Thursday,  April  13. 
1967,  on  account  of  official  business  in 
district. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  c<Nisent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH  to  Include  tables  in  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  Committee  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkins)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr,  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Schwencel. 

Mr.  Craxkh. 

Mr.  SCHADKBERQ. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLiT)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  VAwnc. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 


table  and,  xmder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  3.  An  act  to  provide  effective  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  eetabllshment 
and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1216.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions diiring  fiscal  year  1967  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  iwop- 
erties  pursuant  to  section  1013  of  Public  Law 
89-764,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  pjn.)  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday,  April  13, 1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Properties  and  Installations) ,  trans- 
mitting a  notification  of  the  location,  nature, 
and  estimated  cost  of  two  facilities  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army 
National  Quard,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

643.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  Department  of  the  Army  contracts  for 
military  construction  awarded  without 
formal  advertisement,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-568;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  suits  In  the  cotu-te  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  collection  of  taxes  owed  to 
States,  territories,  or  possessions,  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  when  the  reciprocal 
right  Is  accorded  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

646.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  establish,  or  cooperate  in  the 
establishment  of,  a  laboratory  for  the  test- 
ing of  materials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

646.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  Joint  contracts  for 
supplies  and  services  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  for  other  political  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  in  the  National 
Capital  region;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

647.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

648.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sections  40c(l)  and  62a  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  so  as  to  reallocate  part  of  the 
filing  fee  from  the  clerk's  earnings  to  the 
referees'  salary  and  expense  fund;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

649.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public  Law 
89-491 ) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  complement  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clert 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agrtcultiire. 
H.R.  1318.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  189) .  Referred  to  the 
Ccxnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

HJl.  8416.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
highways  extending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the 
point  where  U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the 
border  between  North  Dakota  and  Canada 
shall  be  known  collectively  as  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HJl.  8416.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ihterlor  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif orrUa: 

H.R.  8417.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  waive  the  exclusionary 
provisions  of  section  212(a)  (19)  with  reepect 
to  certain  additional  alien  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  8418.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CORIkiAN: 

H.R.  8419.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  Im- 
prove criminal  procedures  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.8420.  A  biU  to  establish  within  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment a  new  program  of  mortgage  Insxirance 
to  assist  In  financing  the  construction,  im- 
provement, expansion,  and  rehabilitation  of 
harbor  facilities  for  boating  and  commercial 
craft;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  8421.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  8422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
TranspcH'tation  Act  of  1964  to  increase  the 
amounts  authorized  for  grants  thereunder, 
to  increase  the  amounts  available  for  majtnr 
metropolitan  areas,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  In  order  to  authorize  an  Investigation 
and  study  to  determine  means  of  propeUng 
vehicles  so  as  not  to  contribute  to  air  poUu- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  QARDNER: 

H.R.  8434.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  govemmentB,  by  sharing  Federal  taxes 
with  the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions out  of  funds  derived  from  a  cutback 
in  projected  new  expansion  of  grant-in-aid 
programs  and  as  a  substitute  for  portions  of 
existing  grant-in-aid  axpenditures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  ORIFFrrHS: 

Hll.8426.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 

BJi.8426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commla- 
sion:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

HJt.  8427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase,  for  1968 
and  1969,  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  from  8600  to  $800,  and 
to  provide  that  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1969  such  exemptions  shall  be  $1,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

H.R.  8428.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  8430.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
agalnat  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.LANDRUM: 

HJl.  8431.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  8433.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service^ 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.R.  8433.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  8434.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  authorize 
quality  grants  for  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  scholarships  for  students  of  veter- 
inary medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  8435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  •600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  depend- 
ent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 
age  and  blindness),  and  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional deduction,  on  account  of  each  such 
exemption,  based  on  the  cost  of  living  In 
the  State  in  which  the  taxpayer  resides;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HJi.  8436.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  church 
and  its  minister  may  elect  to  have  such  min- 
ister treated,  for  social  security  coverage  and 
tax  purposes,  as  an  employee  of  such  church 
regardless  of  his  coverage  as  a  self-employed 
individual  (or  his  lack  of  coverage)  under 
the  provisions  of  law  otherwise  governing  his 
coverage  status;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  TBAOUX  of  CaUfomla: 

HJl.  8437.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 

HJl.  8438.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  present 
dollar  limits  on  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
child-care  deduction,  to  increase  income 
limits  on  eligibility  for  such  deduction,  and 
to  increase  the  maximum  age  of  a  dependent 
child  with  respect  to  whom  such  deduction 
may  be  allowed:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  8439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 31,  1941  (56  Stat.  773),  providing  for 
the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  relocation 
of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ^attt^j.- 

HJl.  8440.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  8441.  A  bUl  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or  the 
coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releases  of 
fluids  or  other  substances  carried  In  ocean- 
going vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  FINO: 

HJl.  8442.  A  bill  to  authorise  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  for  electrically  powered  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
OoDunerce. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.  8443.  A  bill  declaring  October  13  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the 
Judioiary. 

ByMrs.  KXLLT: 

HJl.  8444.  A    bill    to   amend    the   public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and   Improve  them,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8445.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

HJl.  8446.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KYL: 

H.R.  8447.  A  biU  to  restrict  imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  8448.  A  bill  to  encourage  exportation 
of  agricultural  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  8449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits  with  a 
minimum  primary  benefit  of  $75.  pliu  subse- 
quent cost-of-living  increases  in  such  bene- 
fits, with  the  cost  of  these  changes  being 
financed  out  of  the  general  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

HJl.  8460.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  exclude  from  such  act 
contracts  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  the  trana- 
portatlnn.  handling,  or  delivery  of  the  malls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8451.  A  bin  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  TENZER: 

HJl.  8452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  his  education,  or  the  education 
of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning,  with  the  right 
to  poetp>one  such  deduction  and  claim  it  in 
subsequent  taxable  years  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  full  benefit  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEvnX: 

HJl.  8463.  A  bill  to  increase  to  5  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  may  l>e  granted; to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  8454.  A  biU  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  require  that 
hearings  on  the  discontinuation  of  Federal 
assistance  be  held  in  the  State  alfected;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalachian 
Regional   Development  Act  of   1965;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMA8: 

HJl.  8466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  exemplary  and  Innovative  pro- 
grams and  projects,  to  provide  for  fellow- 
ship and  exchange  programs  for  vocational 
education  teachers  and  educators,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  8457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  certain  stand- 
ards to  vehicles  produced  by  small  manufac- 
turers; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HJl.  8458.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  used  for  scientific 
purposes  wlthottt  impeding  necessary  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  8459.  A  bUI  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
postage  stamps  solely  pursuant  to  special 
act  of  Congress,  and  for  other  piurpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  8480.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research,   development,   and   demonstration 
projects  for  hydrofoil  watercraft;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  8461.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions and  to  hospitals  and  other  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  comprehensive  family  planning  pro- 
grams; to  the  Conomittee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJl.  8463.  A  bUl  to  eetabUsh  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships  to  im- 
prove the  educaUon  of  students  attending 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  service  of  State. 
local,  or  Federal  governments,  and  to  at- 
tract such  students  to  the  public  service. 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  8463.  A  bUl  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness. 
and  coordination  ot  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MACDONALD   of   Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R.  8464.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  addiUooal  group  life 
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insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment insurance  tor  Federal  employees 
and  additional  life  insurance  for  retired  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  OOlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  8465.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.  8466.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
retirement  of  Federal  civilian  personnel  on 
oceangoing  vessels  upon  separation  from 
the  service  after  attaining  SO  years  of  age 
and  completing  20  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service.  It 
By  Mr.  RYAN:  |l 

HJl.  8467.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  AH 
Act  to  improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  all 
pollutants,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  ol 
regional  air  quality  oommlssions,  to  author- 
ize establishment  of  standards  applicable  to 
emissions  from  establishments  engaged  in 
certain  tyi>es  of  industry,  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  Inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  i 

By  Mr.  WALKER:  I 

H.R.  8468.  A  bill  to  autborlM  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  program  ol 
restoration  and  development  of  migratory 
waterfowl  habitat  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  N.  Mex.,  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaties  with 
Canada  and  Mexico;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 

H.R.  8469.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with  the  State  and  local  governments  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

HJl.  8470.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  establishment  of  a 
quasi-public  corporation  for  oceanograpblc 
research  and  development;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJl.  8471.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  im- 
prove criminal  procedures  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  8472.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  630,000 
the  maximum  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance which  may  be  provided  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  1 1 

By  Mr.  OL8EN:  I 

HJl.  8473.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  Im- 
proved charter  for  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  programs,  to  authorize  funds  for  their 
continued  operation,  to  expand  summer 
camp  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  8474.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  excused  ab- 
sence from  duty,  without  loss  of  pay  or  re- 
duction in  annual  or  sick  leave,  of  Federal 
employees  in  areas  covered  by  official  warn- 
ings of  Imminent  danger  of  hurricanes  or 
other  Inherently  dangerous  weather  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H  J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  week  of  May  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional  School   Safety  Patrol   Week;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

HJ.  Res.  501.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation   of  the   third  week  In 


May  of  each  year  as  Natloiud  Credit  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PATTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  502.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtee  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WTLfiON: 
HJ.  Res.  603.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  eqtial  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  429.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
attempts  to  interfere  with  free  competition 
in  the  sale  of  certain  insurance  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rtiles. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.  Res.  430.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  at- 
tempts to  Interfere  with  free  competition  in 
the  sale  of  certain  insurance  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.  Res.  431.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.  Res.  432.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  House 
document  the  eulogy  proceedings  on  the  late 
Christian  Archibald  Herter;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  433.  Resolution  extending  the 
greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  citizens  of  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  on  the  occasion  of  its  dual  anniversaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  8476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Sclortlno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  8476.  A  biU  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenskl;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DELANEY: 
HJl.  8477.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Gregorloe 
Cantaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genovefa 
Coulafakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJl.  8479.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 
Kuncek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 
H.R.  8480.  A   bin   for   the   relief  of   Bock 
Corp.  of  Madison,  Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  8481.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
Belk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
HJl.  8482.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  in  Union.  Jackson,  and  Winn  Parishes, 
La ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  8483.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Czeslawa  Niewlarowska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.8484.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  CarmeU 

Fontana;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HJl.  8485.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Eddie 

Garman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Wednesday,  April  12, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Howard  H. 
Bakbr,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  our  Father — for  thia  sacra- 
mental moment,  closing  the  doors  to  a 
noisy  world  full  of  terror  and  alarm,  we 
enter  this  pavilion  of  quietness  and 
peace,  to  acknowledge  our  utter  depend- 
ence upon  Thee — Thou- who  hast  made 
us  In  lliy  image. 

Forgive  us  for  smug  satisfaction  with 
ourselves  and  for  our  cynical  contempt 
of  others.  Purge  our  minds  of  preju- 
dices out  of  which  we  make  walls  sepa- 
rating us  from  our  feUow  man.  Cleanse 
our  hearts  of  the  uncleanness  which 
blinds  our  eyes  to  the  splendor  of  spirit- 
ual verities. 

As  work,  and  worry,  and  hopes  de- 
ferred take  their  constant  toll  of  our 
human  strength,  grant  us  as  laborers 
together  with  Thee  a  sense  of  imtapped 
spiritual  resources  and  restore  our  souls 
with  the  joyous  strength  of  Thy  salva- 
tion. 

As  here  we  face  the  questions  which 
confront  us,  and  almost  confound  us, 
give  us  to  know  clearly  the  things  that 
belong  to  our  peace  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  righteousness  and  Justice. 

"That  we  may  tell  our  sons  who  see  the 
light 
High  in  the  heavens,  their  heritage 
to  take, 
I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to 
flight. 
I  saw  the  morning  break." 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACnNG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Sknatx, 

PKXSmXNT   F*0   TEICPOXZ, 

Washington.  B.C.,  April  12.  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Howabd  H.  Bakkr,  Jr.,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Cakl  Hatden, 
Preaident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BAKER  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April  11,  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  11. 1967. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  April 
11,  1967,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  enrolled  Joint  resolu- 
tton  (S.J.  Res.  65)  to  extend  the  period 
for  making  no  change  of  conditions 
under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  applicable  in  the  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroad  carriers  represented 
by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  certain  of  their  employees, 
and  It  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  April  11,  1967.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65)  to 
extend  the  period  for  making  no  change 
of  conditions  under  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  in  the  cur- 
rent dispute  between  the  railroad  carriers 
represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their 
employees. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  2512)  for 
the  general  revision  of  the  copyright  law, 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  btU  (HJl.  2512)  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


LZMTTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HATFIELD 

ysx.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatitxlo],  Is  to  be  recognized  before 
11:30  If  the  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded prior  to  that  time,  or,  if  not,  at 
11:30.    Is  my  understanding  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  understanding  is 
correct. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixlo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Amzndment  or  Makketimq  Quota  Provisions 

or  AORICTTLTtlRAI,  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  Or  1938 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

RCPORT    ON    MlUTAKT    PKOCDREMENT    ACTIONS 

ro«   Experimental,   Dxvei.opiiental,   Test, 
oa  Research  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  military 
procurement  actions  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, test,  or  research  work,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  December  31,  1966 
(with  an  accompanjrtng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Section  14  or  Naturai.  Oas 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  or  Natijrai,  Oas  Act,  To  Require 
A  Certiticate  in  Certain  Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  to  require  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  controlling  Interest,  through 
the  ownership  of  securltiee  or  in  any  other 
manner,  of  any  person  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas.  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  or  Act  To  Improve  and  Extend 

THE    ENrORCXMENT    OF    DXTriES    OT    StTPFORT 

(71  Stat.  286,  D.C.  Code  30-308) 

A  letter  from  the  president,  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  8  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  10,  1967,  to  Improve  and  extend 
through  reciprocal  legislation  the  enforce- 
ment of  duties  of  support  (71  Stat.  286.  DC. 
Code  30-308)  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  or  Comptroixsr  Oznisal 

A  letter  frran  the  Comptroller  OeneraJ  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  excess  military  assist- 
ance ammunition  and  weapons  in  Turkey 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Oovemment   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  materiel  readiness  at 


Hawk  missile  systems  In  the  sad  Artillery 
Brigade  of  the  7th  VB.  Army  In  Germany 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Intzecovernmrntai.  Manpower  Act  or  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  im- 
prove Intergovernmental  cooperation  and 
grant-in-aid  program  administration;  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
strengthening  their  staffs  by  improving  per- 
sonnel administration  and  extending  merit 
principles  and  by  providing  support  for  train- 
ing of  public  employees;  to  permit  temporary 
assignments  of  personnel  between  P^eral 
and  State  and  local  governments;  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  Division  or  Coal  Mine  iNSPEcnoN, 
Bureau  or  Mines 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspection,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Repeal  or  Certain  Provisions  or  SacnoN  41 
or  the  Act  or  March  2,  1917 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  DC, 
transmlUlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  the  provisions  of  section  41  of  the 
act  of  March  2.  1917.  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Appointment  or  Additional  Circuit  Judois 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prc^xised  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  Judges  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Administration  or  Public  Laws 
874  AND  816 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  on  the  administration  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  874  and  815,  Slst  Congress,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Economic  Opportunitt  Amendments  or 
1967 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  con- 
tinued operation,  to  expand  summer  camp 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Expression  or  Appreciation  or  Canadian 
House  or  Commons 

A  letter  from  the  Speaker,  House  of  Com- 
mons, Canada,  expressing  the  appreciation 
of  that  Hoiise,  for  the   enactment  of  the 
concurrent   resolution   extending    the   con- 
gratulations of  the  Congress  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Centennial  of  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion; which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
House  or  Commons, 
Chambre  des  Communes, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  March  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humprrzt, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  My  colleagues  In 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  have  re- 
quested me.  on  their  behalf,  to  write  to  you 
and  convey  through  your  kind  offices  to  all 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  their 
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deepest  appreciation  for  the  Concurrent  Res- 
olution adopted  on  March  aist  last.  This 
Resolution,  extending  the  congratulations 
of  the  United  States  Congress  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Centennial  of  Canadian  Con- 
federation was  received  with  warmth  and 
gratitude  by  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  characterizing  as  It  did  the 
closest  friendship  and  affection  that  is  al- 
ways present  In  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

Equally  appreciated  by  our  Members  were 
the  thoughtful  remarks  made  by  Senator 
George  Aiken  In  introducing  the  Resolution. 
As  a  charter  member  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  Senator 
Aiken  has  won  the  friendship  and  affection 
of  all  Canadians  who  have  participated  in 
our  annual  visits.  We  look  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  welcoming  him  to  Canada 
once  again  as  a  Co-Cbalrman  of  our  Tenth 
Meeting  In  a  few  weeks'  time  and  expressing 
our  gratitude  to  him  In  a  more  personal  way. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Sincerely  yours, 

LUCIEN  Lamourkux, 

Speaker. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  oS  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
eierclses  administrative  control  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  under  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  Japan-American 
peace  treaty  of  World  War  II:  and 

"Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  growing 
political  unrest  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and 
other  areas  of  the  Far  East  because  of  the 
military  commitment  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Par  East;  and 

"Whereas,  such  political  unrest  may  be 
prevented  through  Improved  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic and  social  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  governments  of  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East,  and  specifically 
with  the  Oovernment  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  pro- 
viding economic  assistance  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  under  the  Price 
Act  (PL-86-629),  as  amended;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  a  long  standing 
celling  of  tl2  million  on  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  could  be  rendered  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  under 
the  Price  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  there  exists  a  Long-Range  Plan 
for  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  Jointly  developed  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  and  arm  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  Increased  American  economic 
aid  Is  urgently  needed  now  to  assist  in  the 
economic,  educational  and  social  growth  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  as  provided  In  the  Long- 
Range  Plan  for  the  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment of  Ryukyus;   and 

"Whereas,  Chief  Executive  Selho  Matsuoka 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  Is  speeding  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  to  officially  request  the  Congreos 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Price  Act 
to  provide  for  Increased  United  States  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands;  now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  of  the  Fourth  LegUlature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Oeneral  Session  of  1967,  the 
Senate  concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  ttoe 
united  States  Is  respectfully  requested  to 


amend  the  Price  Act  (PL-8e-630),  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  Increased  econocnic  assl^t- 
anoe  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, thereby  enhancing  the  eoonomic,  edu- 
cational and  social  growth  ot  the  people  of 
these  Islands;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Repreeentativee,  Senator  Hiram  L. 
Pong,  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Congress- 
man Spark  M.  Matsimaga  and  Congress- 
woman  Patsy  T.  Mink." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatvu-e  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  7 

"Assembly  Joint  resolution — Urging  an  early 

military  victory  In  Vietnam 

"Whereas.  The  air,  ground  and  naval 
power  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  wreaking  havoc  on  the  enemy  In 
Vietnam  by  disrupting  communications, 
transportation  and  industry;  and 

"Whereas.  Successful  military  operations 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  imposing  artificial 
poUUcal  restraints  on  the  military  com- 
manders of  such  operations;  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  a  widespread  political 
and  psychological  campaign  in  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
nounce military  victory  In  favor  of  the  dubi- 
ous values  to  be  gained  at  the  negotiating 
table;  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  premature  negoUatlon  of  a  cease-fire  in 
the  Korean  War  has  led  to  the  loss  of  stra- 
tegic political  and  military  position  In  Asia; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  urges  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
prosecute  the  \^etnam  confiict  with  every 
conventional  military  means  at  Its  disposal 
In  order  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful 
miutary  conclusion  as  early  as  possible;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"SJ".   No.    783 
"A  resolution   memorializing   the   Congreas 

of  the  United  States  to  return  to  the  States 

a  portion  of  the  income  taxes  collected 

in  each  such  State 

"Whereas,  the  federal  income  tax  is  im- 
posed upon  the  salaries  and  wages  of  em- 
ployees of  the  states  and  local  governments, 
and.  therefore,  require  the  states  and  locai 
governments  to  increase  employees  salaries 
In  an  amount  sufficient  to  permit  their  em- 
ployees to  pay  such  federal  income  tax,  which 
Increase  Is  actually  obtained  by  levying  In- 
creased taxes  at  the  state  and  local  level- 
and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  is  not 
permitted  to  levy  taxes  directly  against  any 
state  or  local  government  and  the  principles 
of  good  government  should  not  permit  the 
federal  government  to  Indirectly  levy  taxes 
upon  the  operation  of  state  or  loval  gov- 
ernment and  thereby  Increase  their  costs- 
and 

"Whereas,  there  are  expanded  demands  In 
health,  welfare,  education,  transportation, 
air  pollution,  water  pollution,  crime  preven- 
tion, highway  safety,  and  other  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  services  in  these  areas  are  In  the 
Jurisdiction  and  concern  of  the  states  and 
can  be  rendered  more  efficiently,  economical- 


ly and  expeditiously  by  state  government 
and  Its  poUtlcal  subdivisions:  and 

"Whereas,  many  federal  grant-ln-ald  pro- 
grams which  require  matchltig  funds  to  be 
provided  by  the  states  tend  to  restrict  the 
states  in  their  efforts  to  develop  budgeta 
which  are  consonant  with  the  needs  of  the 
states:  and 

"Whereas,  limitation  of  tax  sources  seri- 
ously handicaps  the  states  In  properly  car- 
rying forward  Its  function  in  these  areas- 
and 

"Whereas,  the  present  federal  Income  taxe« 
seriously  inhibit  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional taxes  by  state  governments  and  the 
political  subdivisions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  could 
without  adversely  affecting  the  economic  or 
military  power  of  the  United  States,  contrlb- 
me  some  share  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  taxation  of  Income  toward  enabling  the 
several  states  to  meet  their  reeponsibUmee 
to  their  citizens;  now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  that  the  several  District  Di- 
rectors of  the  IntwTial  Revenue  Service  remit 
to  each  of  the  several  states  on  or  before 
October  1  of  each  year,  five  percent  of  the 
total  of  all  Income  taxes  paid  by  the  individ- 
uals domiciled  In  each  of  the  several  states, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  next  pre- 
ceding; that  the  total  of  income  taxes  paid 
by  Individuals  In  any  year  ending  on  June 
80  shall  be  the  total  Income  taxes  coUected 
from  Individuals  In  such  fiscal  year  lees  re- 
funds of  Income  taxes  made  to  Individuals- 
and  that  no  restrictions,  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  the  amounte  so  remitted,  be 
Imposed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  several  states;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  furnish  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  all  members  of  the  Minnesota  Congres- 
sional Delegation  In  Washington.  D.C." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stata  of  Arkaasaa;  to  the  C<Mnmittee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  50 
"Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Federal  Income 
tax  Uw  to  permit  a  deducUon  for  Stata 
Income  tax  paid  from  the  amount  of  In- 
come tax  due  the  Federal  Government 
"Whereas,    the    federal    Income    tax    law 
permite  the  deduction  of  state  Income  taxes 
paid  m  arriving  at  net  taxable  income;  and 
"Whereas,    It    has    been    advocated    that 
the  federal  government  establish  a  system 
of  returning  to  the  states  a  portion  of  tbe 
federal  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  It  la  believed  thait  the  moet 
equitable  way  of  returning  to  the  states  tjt^^ 
otherwise  accruing  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment wo»ild  be  to  permit  the  taxpayers  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  their  state  income  tax 
from  the  amovmt  of  taxes  due  the  federal 
government.  Now,  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  sixty-sixth  Omeral  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  respectfully  requested  to  amend  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax  law  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  from  the  amount  of  federal  income 
taxes  due  the  amount  of  any  state  income 
taxes  paid  by  such  taxpayu-. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adop- 
Uon  hereof  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  furnished,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  RepresentaUvee 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Arkansas  Oongreeslonal  Delesa- 
Uon." 
A  resolution  of  tbe  Oeneral  Court  of  tbe 
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Commonwealth    of    MassacbUMtta;    to    the 
Cocnmlttee  on  Finance: 

"BnOLtmONS   MSKOUAUZIKO   TSS   CONOaKU 

or  THX  UMrrxo  Statks  To  Enact  Lkusla- 

TIOM    iMCaXAfllNQ   TBI  MONTHLT   PATlcmTS 

UNDKa  TBE  Fedskal  Sociai.  SxcinuTT  Act 

TO   (200 

"Whereas.  The  coet  of  the  necessities  of 
life  In  this  country  has  rlaen  to  an  all  time 
high;  and 

"Whereas,  A  substantial  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  depend  to  a  large  extent 
If  not  entirely  upon  the  monthly  payments 
recelyed  by  them  tmder  the  Soclal  Security 
program;  ajid 

"Whereas,  The  current  monthly  payments 
under  said  program  have  now  become  grossly 
Ipadequate  for  their  needs;  and 

"Wheretu.  An  Increase  of  such  maximum 
payments  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  month 
would  tend  to  relieve  such  conditions;  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  In- 
creasing the  mazlmiun  monthly  payments  to 
persoiLB  under  the  federal  Social  Security  Act 
to  two  hiukdred  dollars;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
21,  1967. 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,   adopted  In  concurrence,  March 
23,  1»67. 

"NOBMAM  L.  PmOXON, 

"Clerk, 

"[SSAL] 

"Attest: 

"Kxvm  H.  WHrrx. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"SXNATX   MZMOUAL   No.    8 

"A  memorial  relating  to  the  Enabling  Act 
and  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Enabling  Act  to  per- 
mit each  township  to  allocate  four  addi- 
tional sections  of  land  for  common  school, 
high  school  and  junior  college  purposes 
"To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States   of 
America: 
"Tour  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Section  24  of  the  Enabling  Act,  which 
enabled  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Ari- 
zona to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Oov- 
emment,  provides  in  part  "That  In  addition 
to  sections  sixteen  and  thlrty-slx  heretofore 
reserved  for  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  sections 
two  and  thirty-two  In  every  township  In  said 
proposed  State  not  otherwise  appropriated 
at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  the  support 
of  common  schools;   *  *  *." 

"During  the  past  half-century  the  State 
of  Arizona  has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  and  its 
problems  relating  to  education  have  grown 
proportionately.  The  allocation  of  four  sec- 
tions of  land  In  each  township  for  common 
school  education,  although  adequate  at  the 
commencement  of  Statehood,  is  at  this  time 
inadequate. 

"With  the  Influx  of  population  and  the 
commensurate  requirements  of  education, 
the  need  for  additional  land  for  common 
schools,  high  schools  and  Junior  colleges  be- 
comes a  necessity. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
Ot  the  State  of  Arisona  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congreea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  enact  legislation  amending  sec- 
tion 34  of  the  Enabling  Act  of  June  20,  1910. 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  State  of 
AHzoma  to  allocate  Ad  additional  four  sec- 
tions of  land  in  each  township,  or  if  unavail- 


able the  selection  of  other  lands  in  lieu 
thereof,  for  common  school,  high  scho<^  and 
Junior  college  purxxMes. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Arizona 
la  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memo- 
rial to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
united  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional 
delegation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsTilar  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Mxmobiai.  loia 

"Memorialising  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Statee  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  domestic  gold 

producers 

"WherecM,  Since  1934,  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers have  been  required  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct only  to  the  federal  government  at  the 
established  price  of  thirty-five  dollars  per 
ounce;  and 

"Whereas,  Costs  of  producing  this  precious 
metal  have  continue<t  to  Increase  at  an 
alarming  rate,  reflecting  the  Impact  of  infla- 
tion upon  the  economics  of  gold  mining  and 
milling  operations,  with  the  result  that 
virtually  all  gold  producers  in  the  United 
States  have  closed  down  their  properties:  and 

"Whereas,  Domestic  gold  production,  which 
amounted  to  approximately  6,000,000  ounces 
in  1940,  has  now  dropped  to  an  annual  rate 
slightly  in  excess  of  1,300,000  ounces,  while 
ciu-rent  domestic  gold  consumption  for  de- 
fense and  space  needs,  industrial  require- 
ments, the  arts  and  crafts,  and  dental  use  has 
rapidly  risen  to  a  significant  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 8,000,000  ounces  per  annum,  over 
three  times  the  production  rate  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  continuing  outflow  of  gold 
and  failure  to  solve  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  continues  to  be  of  ever  greater  na- 
tional concern;  and 

"Whereas,  The  disparity  between  domestic 
consumption  and  production  imposes  an  ad- 
ditional substantial  drain  upon  the  monetary 
gold  reserves  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  relief  legislation  re- 
vitalizing the  gold  mining  Industry  in  the 
United  States  could  well  end  continuing 
substantial  depletion  of  our  monetary  gold 
reserves  to  supply  Internal  domestic  gold 
consiunptlon  In  the  United  States,  which 
should  alleviate  to  some  extent  concern  In 
foreign  circles  over  our  monetary  policies; 
and 

"Whereas,  Such  legislation  to  stimulate 
domestic  geld  production  is  definitely  in  the 
national  Interest;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  6y  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  necessary 
legislation  to  provide  federal  financial  as- 
sistance payments  to  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers, in  order  to  aid  In  stabilizing  the  few 
existing  United  States  gold  properties,  to 
reopen  dormant  gold  mines,  and  to  encour- 
age aggressive  exploration  for  new  gold  ore 
reserves  in  this  country;  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

"John  D.  VANDXBHoor, 

"Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 

"HXN«T    C.   KiMBROTTGR. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House, 

of  Representatives. 

"MaKK   A.   HOOAN. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Conromr  W.  Shaw. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ihterior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"HoTTSK  Joint  Mimohiai.  1011 
"(A  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  producers ) 

"Whereas.  The  development  and  utilization 
of  Colorado's  abundant  mineral  resources  has 
always  been  and  must  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  major  components  of  the  state's  economic 
•tructure,  providing  not  only  a  source  of  em- 
ployment and  Income,  but  also  a  sound  base 
for  tax  revenues  and  a  substantial  market 
outlet  of  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products  in  mining  areas;  and 

"Whereas.  This  basic  and  essential  mining 
indiistry  has  for  many  years  been  struggling 
under  adverse  eoononalc  conditions  so  severe 
that  many  major  metal  mining  enterprises  in 
the  state,  involving  the  production  of  anti- 
mony, tungsten,  cobalt,  mercury  and  other 
strategic  metals,  as  well  as  most  of  our  small 
lead  and  zinc  producers,  have  been  forced  out 
of  business,  and  even  our  large,  nationally- 
important  lead  and  zinc  mines  were  reduced 
to  the  status  of  marginal  operations  prior 
to  the  1966-1966  period  of  Improved  business 
conditions;  and 

"Whereas.  This  serloxis  predicament  of  our 
mining  Industry  is  directly  attributable  to 
policies  of  the  federal  government  which 
and  exploitation  of  foreign  mineral  re 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  development 
soiu-cee,  and,  through  tariff  ooncesslons.  per- 
mit the  resultant  low-cost  foreign  production 
relatively  free  access  to  United  States  mar- 
kets; and 

"Whereas.  These  poUeies.  if  oontinued,  will 
not  only  threaten  the  economic  survtval  of 
Colorado's  metal  mining  Industry,  but  will 
also  impose  a  serious  handicap  on  our  na- 
tion's capacity  to  provide  from  domestic 
sources  the  basic  requirements  for  national 
defense;  and 

"Whereas,  The  executive  department  of  the 
federal  government  and  both  major  political 
parties,  as  well  as  the  Conference  of  Western 
Governors,  as  officially  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  malnlnlng  a  domestic  mining  indus- 
try that  is  sufficiently  vigorous  and  pro- 
ficient to  assure  a  minerals  mobilization 
base  adequate  to  national  preparedness  and 
security;  and 

"Whereas,  Past  efforts  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  alleviate  the  depressed  conditions 
which  prevail  in  various  segments  of  the 
domestic  mining  industry  by  means  of  short- 
range  programs  and  temporary  expedients, 
such  as  stockpiling,  subsidies,  and  Inflexible 
quota  limitations,  have  not  only  proven  in- 
effective and  Inadequate  but  have  also  re- 
sulted In  the  accumulation  of  substantial 
government  stockpiles  of  some  metals,  in- 
cluding lead  and  zinc;  and 

"Whereas.  Some  of  these  stockpiles.  In- 
cluding lead  and  zinc,  now  loom  as  an  addi- 
tional market  threat  to  producers,  because, 
tinder  revised  government  stockpile  objec- 
tives, they  have  been  declared  to  be  excessive 
and  It  is  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  re- 
sponsible executive  officials  to  dispose  of  the 
surpluses  through  market  channels  to  obtain 
funds  for  use  In  balancing  the  national 
budget,  contrary  to  all  legislative  Intent;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativei 
of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  Concurring 
herein  That  this  General  Assembly  respect- 
fully iirges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  executive  department  of  the  federal 
government  to  formulate  and  put  into  effect 
with  all  deliberate  haste  a  national  minerals 
poUey  that  will  assure  the  preservation  of  s 
sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  Industry 
by  reserving  to  domestic  producers  a  fair 
and  equitable  share  of  domestic  metal 
markets. 
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"We  recommend  that  the  Implementation 
of  this  policy  Include  as  a  minimum : 

"1.  Retention  of  Congressional  control  over 
national  stockpiles  so  as  to  minimize,  if  not 
completely  avoid,  the  adverse  market  Impact 
Ot  surplus  di^Kisal. 

"2.  Provision  tat  adequate  limitations  on 
ore  and  metal  Imports  when  required,  with 
import  quotas  to  be  applied  when  meted 
stocks  of  domestic  producers  exceed  n(x-mal 
inventories  needed  to  service  domestic  con- 
sumers, and  the  stabilization  of  these  inven- 
tories at  reasonable  levels,  thereby  encourag- 
ing the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
mining  Industry. 

"3.  Provision  for  effective  enforcement  of 
tntl-dumping  and  countervailing  duty  rules 
and  regulations;  and  be  It  fiirther 

•'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee,  and  to 
the  members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"John  D.  VANDxaHoor, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Henvt  C.  KlMSaOUGH. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Maxk  a.  Hogan, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"CoxroKT  W.  Shaw, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Sknatx  Joint  Mkmoxiai.  6 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  PreS' 
ident  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

"We,  Tour  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  The  principles  of  a  democratic 
society  include  the  right  of  people  to  co- 
operate and  organize  for  promotion  of  their 
conunon  interests;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  i>n  Increasing  concern 
ior  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  all  citizens 
o(  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Indians  of  our  republic  have 
tor  many  years  been  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  government  agencies 
with  a  mlnlmiim  of  representation  by  the 
general  members  of  the  various  tribes;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  essential  that  members  of 
the  various  tribes  have  access  to  their  tribal 
rolls  and  mailing  lists  in  order  to  com- 
municate and  promote  more  readily  political 
uui  social  programs  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians; and 

"Whereas,  In  order  that  all  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  Indian  tribes  have  the  right  to  vote. 
It  Is  necessary  that  provision  be  made  by 
Congress  that  the  secret  ballot  and  absentee 
voting  be  required  In  Indian  tribal  elections; 

"Now.  therefore,  Tour  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation making  the  tribal  rolls  and  mailing 
Uits  of  the  various  tribes  available  to  the 
enrolled  members  of  the  particular  tribe; 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
nmted  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"Passed  the  Senate  March  14,  1967. 
"John  A.  Chxkberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  the  House  March  17.  1967. 
"Don  ELXiRmcE. 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 


A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Housz  Joint  Mxmokiai,  1010 
"(A  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statee  to  enact  laws 

necessary  to  Implement  and  execute  the 

oil    shale    development    program    of    the 

Department  of  the  Interior) 

"Whereas.  On  January  27,  1967,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States 
announced  a  flve-polnC  action  program  to 
promote  economic  recovery  of  shale  oil  and 
associated  minerals  from  the  rich  oil  shcOe 
resources  of  the  Green  River  Formation  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah;  and 

"Whereas.  The  welfare  ot  the  nation  re- 
qtilres  that  this  vast  dormant  energy  reserve 
be  developed  to  contrlbut#  to  the  energy 
and  raw  material  demands  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  and  the  economy  of 
many  communities  and  counties  In  the  State 
will  be  directly  and  substantially  affected  by 
development  of  the  oil  shale  reserves  of  this 
State;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  technological,  legal,  and 
economic  problems  remain  to  be  resolved 
between  the  date  of  the  announced  develop- 
ment policy  and  Its  fruition;  and 

"Whereas,  The  development  of  oil  shale  re- 
serves win  be  expedited  by  cooi>eratlon  be- 
tween the  United  States  government,  local 
government,  and  private  Industry;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

"1.  That  this  General  Assembly  petitions 
the  members  of  Congress  of  the  United  btates 
to  enact  promptly  such  laws  as  will  promote 
and  enable  the  immediate  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  shale  reserves  of  the 
Green  River  Formation,  including  Bpcciflcally 
the  leasing  of  the  reserves  and  the  change  of 
the  point  of  application  for  puri>oeee  of  de- 
pletion under  the  federal  tax  laws; 

"2.  That  this  General  Assembly  commends 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  for  the  announced  action  program  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  promote 
the  development  of  the  oil  shale  reserves  of 
the  Green  River  Formation; 

"3.  That  this  General  Assembly  petitions 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  adopt 
promptly  such  reg^atlons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  orderly  and  equitable  leas- 
ing of  the  said  oil  shale  reserves  and  to 
clarify  the  existing  oil  imp>orts  quotas  rules 
so  as  not  to  discriminate  against  oil  shale 
producers;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States. 

"John  D.  Vandeshoof, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Hknrt     C.     Kimbrough, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Mark  A.  Hogan, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Comfort  W.  Shaw, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 


"H3.  22. 


"An   act  ratifying   a   proposed   amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America,  relating  to  succession  to  the  pres- 
idency and  vice  presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
"Whereas,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   (t^o- thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  propose  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the   United   States   of   America,   to   become 
valid  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution  when 
ratified   by   the  leglslattires   of   the  several 
states,  in  words  as  follows,  to-wlt: 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  Article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"  •  "ABTICLI 

Section  1.    In  case  of  the  removal  of 

the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 

the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  he 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powOTS  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  b; 
the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever    the    Vice    Preeldent 

and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  traus- 
mit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  bis  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"  '  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
no  inability  exists,  he  shall  resimie  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  within  four  days  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide  the 
issue,  assembling  within  forty -eight  hotira  for 
that  purpose  If  not  in  session.  If  the  Con- 
gress, within  twenty-one  days  after  receipt 
of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or,  if  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  within  twenty-one 
days  after  Congress  is  required  to  assemble, 
determines  by  two- thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  continue  to  discharge  the  same  as 
acting  President;  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  of- 
fice." ':  Now,  therefore, 

"The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
do  enact: 

"  'Section  1.  That  the  said  proposed 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
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United  States  of  America  set  out  In  the  pre- 
amble to  this  Act  be.  and  tbe  same  Is,  hereby 
ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

"  'Saa  2.  That  certified  coplee  of  this  pre- 
amble and  Act  be  forwarded  by  the  Oovemor 
of  this  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

"  'Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  Ite  ratifica- 
tion." 

"In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  23nd  day  of  Kiarch,  1967. 
"RoBKRT  W.  Scott, 
"President  o/  the  SeTUite. 
"D.  M.  Barrr, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Examined  and  foimd  correct, 

"HnOH  L.  MXRBITT, 

"For  Committee." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

"Sknatx  Memorial  6 

"A   memorial    urging    the   Congress   of   the 

United  States  to  oppoee  the  Dodd  bill  or 

any  other  Federal  legislation   relating  to 

regulation  and  registration  of  mall  order 

firearms  sales 
"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"Whereas,  since  the  unfortunate  and  xux- 
tlmely  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
considerable  Impetus  has  occurred  for  the 
passage  of  the  Dodd  Bill  relating  to  regula- 
tion and  registration  of  mall  order  firearms 
sales;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Dodd  BlU  (S.  1).  If  enacted, 
will  prohibit  citizens  from  purchasing 
firearms  by  mail,  and  give  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  such  broad  regulatory 
powers  it  could  subject  such  citizens  to  po- 
lice investigation  and  harassment  and  lead 
to  registration  of  said  firearms;  and 

"'Whereas,  such  requirements  will  cause 
an  inconvenience,  and  an  undue  burden  on, 
law  abiding  people  of  this  Cknintry,  partic- 
ularly in  rural  areas,  and  such  legislation 
will  open  the  door  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  regulate  who  may  buy  firearms;  and 

'"Whereas,  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  Article  3, 
Section  26  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  guarantee  to  its  citizens  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  the  Dodd  Bill, 
if  enacted,  will  be  in  direct  violation  of  such 
guaranteed  rights;  and 

'"Whereas,  responsible  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Rlfie  Association,  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  others  have  no  ob- 
jection to  workable  laws  that  will  prevent 
the  misuse  of  firearms  by  Increasing  penalties 
for  crimes  committed  with  firearms;  and 

"Whereas,  responsible  organizations,  such 
83  the  National  Rlfie  Association.  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  others,  strongly  urge 
laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  distribution  to  the  public  of 
military  ordnance,  such  as  bombs,  handgre- 
nadee,  bazookas  and  all  types  of  crewserved 
machine  guns;  and 

""Whereas,  the  Dodd  Bill,  if  enacted.  wUl 
seriously  hamper  small  Industries  that  build 
fine  custom  rifles  for  mall  order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

""Whereas,  any  restrictive  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  merely  requiring  that  ship- 
ments of  firearms  In  interstate  commerce  be 
made  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  destination;  and 

"Whereas,  since  practically  all  States  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  Juveniles, 
convicted  felons,  and  Incompetents  and 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and 
since  there  are  already  Federal  laws  which 
make  It  a  crime  for  a  convicted  felon  to 
transp<xt  firearms  across  State  lines,  no  Fed- 


eral law  for  regulation  and  registration  of 
mall  order  sales  of  firearms  Is  necessary. 

""Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

'"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  positive  action  leading  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Dodd  BUI  (8  1). 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
carefully  examine  and  oppoee  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to  registration  and 
regulation  of  firearms  which  restricts  the 
rights  of  law  abiding  citizens  and  usurps  the 
police  power  of  the  States  to  control  fire- 
arms, and  that  it  urge  the  State  Department 
to  exercise  more  control  under  the  Munitions 
CJontrol  Act  of  imports  of  cheap  foreign  pis- 
tols and  military  surplus. 

"3.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  BoUn.  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  dele- 
gation. 

"Passed  the  Senate  March  8,  1967  by  the 
following  vote:  28  Ayes,  1  Nay.  1  Not  Voting. 

"Approved  by  the  Oovemor.  March  9,  1967. 

"Filed  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  March  9.  1967." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"SXMATX  JOOIT  RXSOLUnOK  6 

"Joint  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency;  disability 
of  the  President 

"Whereas  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  both  houses  by 
a  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds 
thereof,  has  made  the  following  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency;  disability  of  the  President. 
"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two- thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment  to   the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

" '  "a«txclx  — 

SxcnoN  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 

the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  '  "Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  he 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

'" '  "Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  declaration  that 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  immediately  assume  the  powers 


and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"  '  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans^ 
mlts  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  oflloe  imless  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  within  four  days  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  ThereupKin  Congress  shall  decide 
the  issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  in  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or, 
if  Congress  is  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  assem- 
ble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  stune  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resiune  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office." 

"  'Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama,  both  Houses  thereof  concurring, 
That  (1)  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  herein  shown  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
ratified;  (2)  Duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States.' 


"President   and   Presiding   Officer  of  the 
Senate. 


"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Senate  Concdrexnt   Resolution  8 

"Resolution    memorializing   the   Postmaster 

General  of  the  United  States  for  Issuance 

of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 

"Whereas,  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  was  a 
g^eat  American  woman  humanitarian  and 
philanthropist  who  Is  noted  as  the  cofounder 
of  the  Parent  Teachers  Association  and  the 
organizer  of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  and  as 
being  instrumental  in  the  restoring  of  Mount 
Vernon;  and 

"Whereas,  by  her  generosity  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  tremendous  requirements  of  edu- 
cation today,  Mrs.  Hearst  gave  millions  of 
dollars  to  education  and  has  properly  become 
known  as  the  greatest  single  benefactor  of 
the  University  of  California;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
recognition  In  the  form  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  be  given  to  Phoebe  Apperson 
Hearst  for  her  multitudinous  projects  and 
activities; 

"Note,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  memorialize  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  honoring  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  UiUted  States,  to  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Missouri  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

"Offered  by  Senator  Owens. 

"Joseph  A.  Baitee, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Seventy- fourth  General  Assembly." 


Ajyril  12,  1967 
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A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works; 

"Senate  Resoltttion  1967-Ex.  SO 

"Whereas,  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  on 
September  9,  1963,  a  resolution  requesting 
the  board  of  engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors 
to  review  the  report  of  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers on  the  Columbia  River  and  tributaries, 
published  as  House  Document  No.  403,  76th 
Congress,  2nd  session;  and 

"Whereas,  The  above-mentioned  resolu- 
tion requests  the  corps  of  engineers  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  extension  of  navigation 
from  the  pool  of  McNary  Dam  through  Rock 
Island  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River.  Wash- 
ington Is  feasible;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  extension  of  navi- 
gation on  the  upper  Columbia  River  above 
McNary  pool  is  essential  to  the  economic  and 
industrial  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  im- 
mediate area  affected  and  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  general,  and  to  the  full  and 
comprehensive  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources; and 

"Whereas,  This  extension  would  have  great 
benefit  in  providing  a  comprehensive  system 
of  transportation  where  all  forms  of  trans- 
port are  available  to  the  shipping  public  for 
the  movement  of  its  commodities: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  By  the 
Senate  of  the  Washington  State  Leglslatiu'e, 
that  it  support  extension  of  navigation  on 
the  upper  Columbia  River  as  an  important 
link  in  providing  the  state  with  full  and  com- 
plete transportation  service. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  WaslUng- 
ton. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"HorsE  Resolution  67-69 

"Whereas,  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  on 
September  9.  1968,  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  to  review  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  on  the  Coliunbia  River  and 
tributaries,  published  as  House  Document 
No.  403,  76th  Congress,  2nd  Session;  and 

"Whereas,  The  above-mentioned  resolution 
requests  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  determine 
whether  the  extension  of  navigation  from 
the  pool  of  McNary  Dam  through  Rock  Is- 
land Dam  on  the  Columbia  River,  Washing- 
ton Is  feasible;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  extension  of 
navigation  on  the  upper  Columbia  River 
above  McNary  pool  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  immediate  area  affected  and  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  general,  and  to  the  full 
and  comprehensive  development  of  our 
water  resources;  and 

"Whereas.  This  extension  would  have 
great  benefit  in  providing  a  comprehensive 
system  of  transportation  where  all  forms 
of  transport  are  available  to  the  shipping 
public  for  the  movement  of  its  commodities; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  By  the 
House  of  Representatives,  That  we  do  hereby 
■upport  the  extension  of  navigation  on  the 
upper  Columbia  River  as  an  Important  link 
In  providing  the  state  with  full  and  com- 
plete transportation  service: 

"And  be  It  further  resolved,  That  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate;    the  Speaker  of 


the  House  (tf  Representatives;  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

"Malcolm  McBxath, 

"C;i<e/  Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"HJ».  1080 
"Joint    resolution    memorializing    Congress 
recommending  fiill   development  of  elec- 
tric   power    potential    of    Paesamaquoddy 
Bay  and  Upper  Saint  John  River 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Leg- 
islative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as 
follows : 

"  'Whereas,  the  people  of  Maine  throughout 
the  years  have  supported  the  concept  of  de- 
veloping Passamaquoddy  Bay  for  electric 
power  purposes  as  indicated  by  a  great 
number  of  favorable  and  sometimes  unani- 
mous Acts  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
earlier  by  a  state-wide  referendum  that  fa- 
vored Quoddy  by  nearly  ten  to  one;  and 

"  "Whereas,  the  need  for  vast  quantities 
of  reasonably  priced  power  to  satisfy  the 
future  needs  of  Maine,  the  Northeastern 
States  and  the  Extern  Provinces  of  Canada 
has  been  established  without  question;  and 

"  'Whereas,  development  of  electric  power 
from  the  Upper  Saint  John  River  and  Passa- 
maquoddy Bay  can  be  very  valuable  as  peak- 
ing power  and  for  base  load  power;  and 

"  'Whereas,  other  substantial  benefits  such 
as  increased  numbers  of  tourists,  increased 
recreational  uses  of  the  Bay  and  River,  down 
stream  power  benefits  on  the  Saint  John 
River,  fiood  control  benefits  and  much 
needed  construction  Job  opportunities  in  the 
site  areas  will  result;  and 

"  'Whereas,  the  platforms  of  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties  of  Maine 
advocate  the  development  of  the  electric 
power  potential  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and 
Upper  Saint  John  River,  now  therefore,  be  it 

""  'Resolved:  That  the  103rd  Legislature 
recommends  the  full  development  of  the 
electric  power  potential  of  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  and  such  supplemental  development  of 
the  electric  power  potential  of  the  Upper 
Saint  John  River  as  may  be  recommended 
as  economically  feasible  by  studies  now 
under  way  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior without  substantial  destruction  of  the 
recreational  and  Industrial  advantages  now 
recognized  as  existing  In  the  Saint  John 
River  area,  and  that  necessary  interconnect- 
ing transmission  facilities  be  provided  be- 
tween the  projects  and  the  load  centers  of 
the  Northeast  to  provide  the  optlmimi  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
be  It  further 

"  'Resolved :  That  this  103rd  Legislature 
respectfully  asks  that  required  action  be 
taken  to  start  the  projects  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  in  the  most  economic  and  prac- 
tical sequence  of  development;  and  be  It 
further 

"  'Resolved :  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
be  inamediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  members 
of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  this  State.' 

"Jerrold  B.  Speers. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Bertha    W.    Johnson. 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

"[seal]  Joseph  T.  Edcab, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Lane  County, 
Oreg..  favoring  appropriations  for  the  port 
of  Portland  project  and  the  port  of  Sluslaw 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Beltrami 
Covmty  Welfare  Board,  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  re- 
lating to  the  extension  and  Improvement 
of  the  Federal-State  program  of  child  welfare 
service;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  endorsing  the 
recommendations  on  aviation  law  and  space 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTION   OP   THE   MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  from  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  limit  the  qiutntlty  of 
cotton-rayon  textile  Imports  and  to  in- 
crease the  tariffs  thereon. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

REsoLunoNB  Memoriauzino  the  Congress 
OP  THE  United  States  To  Take  Such  Ac- 
tion AS  Mat  Be  Necessaet  To  Locit  the 
QnAMTiTT  op  Cotton-Raton  Textile  Im- 
ports AND  To  Increase  the  Tardtb 
Thereon 

Whereas.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton-rayon textile  imports,  which,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  will  result  in  the  unemployment 
of  thousands  of  skilled  workers;  and 

Whereas,  This  resulting  unemployment 
will  seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the  com- 
monwealth; and 

Whereas,  The  continued  existence  of  the 
textUe  industry,  with  its  thousands  of  skilled 
workers,  will  be  of  vital  importance  in  main- 
taining the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  market  during  the  years  ahead; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  cotton-rayon  textile  Imports  and 
to  increase  the  tariffs  thereon;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthvrtth  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  members  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1967. 

[SEAL]  William  C.  Maiebs, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  Invest 
in  certain  obligations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments (Rept.  No.  163) ;  and 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  in  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
banks  and  others  in  accordance  with  current 
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eeonomlc  condlttons,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.No.  104). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cxurency,  with  amendment!: 

S.  714.  A  bin  to  amend  section  22 (g)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loan«  to 
executive  oiScers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committee,  and  members  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
unions  (Rept.  No.  166) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES"— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMTTTBE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  166) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I 
submit  a  report  entitled  "Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures"  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 195.  89th  Congress,  and  a^  that 
It  be  printed.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


REPORT        ENTITLED        "PATENTS. 
TRADEMARKS.  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS'—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.   167) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  CMomlttee  on  the  Judiciary  1 
submit  a  report  entitled  "Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,"  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  201,  89th  Congress, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (8.  REPT.  NO. 
168) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  sulxnlt 
a  report  entitled  "Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization" pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 196.  89th  Congress,  and  ask  that  It 
be  printed.  

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  AGING,  1966"—  REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
169) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  pursuant  to  the  requirement 
of  Senate  Resolution  189,  adopted  Febru- 
ary 17.  1968,  I  submit  a  report  from  the 
Special  Committee  on  AJjlng  entitled 
'Ttevelopments  In  Aging,  1966."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that 'the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  today  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Its  latest  report,  "Developments  in  Ag- 
ing. 1966."  As  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  am  taking  this  (H>portunlty  to 


make  a  few  observations  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  report  and  also  to  conunent 
briefly  on  several  of  the  statements  made 
by  Senators  DnutsiN,  Carlson.  Proxtty. 
Pong,  Mu-ler.  Morton,  and  Hansen  in 
their  minority  views. 

First  I  would  like  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment, given  in  his  message  about  older 
Americans  on  January  23,  that  "one  of 
the  challenges  of  a  great  civilization  is 
the  c(Mnpasslon  smd  respect  shown  to  its 
elders." 

Judging  by  that  standard,  the  commit- 
tee report  this  year  has  much  encourag- 
ing news  to  give,  but  it  must  also  report 
that  far  more  must  yet  be  done. 

Its  chapter  on  health  reports  that  im- 
plementation of  medicare  has  been  sur- 
prisingly smooth,  thanks  to  the  "patient 
and  toleratnt  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly,  along  with  the  active  co- 
operation and  participation  of  physi- 
cians, hospitals,  home  health  agencies, 
and  other  interested  persons."  But  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  warns  once 
again,  as  it  did  In  1965,  "that  continued 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  standards  In  the  certifica- 
tion of  provider  agencies,"  such  as  hospi- 
tal and  home  health  agencies. 

This  Is  a  timely  warning.  As  more 
older  Americans  seek  medicare  coverage, 
more  demands  may  arise  for  lowering  of 
standards  to  give  instant  service  to 
greater  numbers  of  individuals.  But 
substandard  Institutions  will  never  pro- 
vide quality  care,  and  too  often  our 
"emergency  solutions"  linger  on  and  on 
as  painful  reminders  of  hasty  short- 
sightedness. 

The  full  committee  has  also  put  into 
its  report  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  El- 
derly In  Its  report  on  December  30.  1966, 
in  connection  with  "Detection  and  Pre- 
vention of  Chronic  Diseases  Utilizing 
Multiphasic  Health  Screening  Tech- 
niques." The  subcommittee  recommen- 
dations— calling  for  Federal  legislation 
to  establish  a  multiphasic  screening  pro- 
gram on  a  large-scale  basis  with  even- 
tual application  on  a  national  scale— are 
given  In  full.  In  my  opinion,  the  sub- 
committee findings  and  recommenda- 
tions provide  splendid  arguments  for 
passage  of  S.  153,  the  Adult  Health  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1967,  which  I  Introduced 
on  January  18. 

Senator  George  Sicathers,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Is  plan- 
ning several  major  inquiries  within  com- 
ing months.  The  subcommittee  will 
have  expert  help  in  its  planning.  Dr. 
Austin  B.  Chinn,  retiring  this  month  as 
chief  of  the  Adult  Health  Protection 
and  Aging  Branch  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  has  agreed  to  give  some  of  his 
time  for  consultation  with  the  subcom- 
mittee this  year. 

The  chapter  on  employment  and  re- 
tirement incomes  reports  on  last  year's 
steps  toward  the  1967  administration 
bilLon  age  discrimination,  and  it  also  de- 
scrroes  attempts  to  improve  employment 
services  for  older  workers.  Work  op- 
portunities for  men  and  women  past  45^ 
the  so-called  older  workers — certadnly 
deserve  Intensive  study  by  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  sub- 


ject will  receive  careful  attention  this 
year  by  more  than  one  subcommittee  in 
the  Committee  on  Aging.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  E^mployment  and  Retire- 
ment Incomes,  has  already  announced 
plans  for  an  inquiry  April  24  and  25 
on  whether  new  social  security  Increases 
would  again  result  automatically  in  re- 
ductions in  old-age  assistance  and  other 
retirement  Income.  The  subcommittee's 
deliberations  should  be  of  great  assist- 
ance In  congressional  consideration  of 
the  administration  program  and  other 
proposals  to  Increase  social  security. 

The  chapter  on  housing  for  the  elderly 
Issues  a  timely  observation  on  the  dem- 
onstration, or  model  city  program.  I 
would  like  to  read  two  paragraphs  to 
pinpoint  the  areas  of  committee  con- 
cern: 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  to  what  extent  the 
interests  of  the  urban  elderly  may  be  repre- 
sented In  the  planning  and  execution  of 
these  demonstration  programs.  The  sub- 
committee notes  that  In  the  Department's 
recently  Issued  "Program  Guide"  no  men- 
tion Is  made  of  the  stake  elderly  residents  of 
cities  have  In  model  neighborhood  demon- 
strations or  of  measures  to  reflect  the  Inter- 
ests of  this  population  group  In  such  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  stat- 
ed in  a  recent  message  to  Congress: 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  certain 
that  the  model  cities  program  gives  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  older  people  In  poor 
housing  and  decaying  neighborhoods. 

This  Is  heartening  reassurance.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  In  urban  areas  where  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  elderly  people  make 
their  homes  a  conscious  effort  will  be  made 
at  all  levels  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this 
program  for  Improvement  of  the  housing  and 
neighborhood  environment  of  elderly  urban 
residents  of  modest  means. 

Senator  Frank  Moss,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  has  informed 
me  that  he  will  give  close  attention  to 
the  model  city  program  and  also  to  the 
rent  supplement  program.  He  also  in- 
tends to  continue  his  study  of  retirement 
communities,  probably  in  conjunction 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests of  the  Elderly. 

Mr.  President,  the  chapter  on  services 
provided  for  older  Americans  reminds 
us  once  again  that  the  Administration 
on  Aging — created  unanimously  by 
Congress  In  1965 — has  been  given  a  criti- 
cal role  In  the  development  of  commu- 
nity-level programs  for  the  elderly. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal,  State, 
and  Conununlty  Services,  is  planning  to 
conduct  an  intensive  study  into  many 
service  programs  offered  not  only  by  the 
AOA  but  by  other  Federal  agencies.  His 
subcommittee  can  do  a  real  service  by 
putting  proper  perspective  on  philosophy 
and  actions  on  service  programs  for  ag- 
ing and  aged  Americans. 

A  chapter  on  consumer  interests  of  the 
elderly  reports  on  gratifying  efforts 
made  by  several  Federal  agencies.  Much 
of  the  new  activity  was  encouraged  di- 
rectly by  the  subcommittee  created  In 
1963  to  look  into  frauds  and  misrepre- 
sentation affecting  the  elderly.  Now  that 
the  subconmiittee  has  broadened  its  mis- 
sion and  is  studying  consumer  problems 
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of  special  concern  to  older  Americans, 
we  can  expect  even  more  attention  from 
Government  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizations. Our  1967  hearings,  begun  in 
January,  will  continue  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  entire  committee  will  also  con- 
tinue its  study  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  its  programs  for  the  elderly.  I  am 
very  pleased,  of  course,  that  Congress 
acted  promptly  on  a  major  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  conunlttee  last 
year — that  the  Office  of  Econcmilc  Op- 
portunity establish  a  high-level  position 
for  a  director  of  programs  for  older 
Americans.  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt, 
named  as  the  Assistant  GEO  Director 
in  charge  of  directing  programs  for  the 
elderly  poor,  will  certainly  be  a  vigorous 
and  effective  director.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  her  appointment,  and  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  affirmative  state- 
ments made  in  our  annual  report  by  the 
OEO  about  Intentions  to  broaden  present 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  elderly.  The 
full  committee  will,  of  course,  maintain 
a  direct  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
OEO  within  this  area,  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  discuss  other 
proposed  studies  within  the  commit- 
tee this  year,  except  to  mention  that  a 
newly  established  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement and  the  Individual  should  do 
much  to  help  us  understand  the  present 
and  future  dimensions  and  nature  of 
retirement  as  an  Institution.  Senator 
MoNDALE,  who  recommended  establish- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  will — I  am 
sure — do  effective  work  as  tiie  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  year's  committee  report  has,  for 
the  first  time,  reports  from  several  Gov- 
enunent  agencies  that  are  conducting 
programs  or  research  projects  related 
to  aging.  This  appendix  material 
should  be  Invaluable  to  Govertunent 
oflBcials  and  private  organizations  con- 
cerned about  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  a  brief  com- 
ment on  the  minority  views  submitted 
for  the  committee  report  may  be  in 
order. 

Many  observations  are  made  in  the 
report  by  our  valued  minority  mem- 
bers on  programs  under  active  consid- 
eration by  legislative  committees,  and 
I  am  sure  that  these  committees  will 
find  the  observations  interesting  and 
perhaps  useful. 

I  think  that  the  minority  statements 
on  Increased  social  security  benefits — al- 
though the  financing  is  discussed  only  In 
very  sketchy  terms — will  be  particularly 
worthy  of  Interest. 

My  major  regret  with  respect  to  the 
minority  views  deals  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  created 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  It 
is  ironic  that  the  minority  report  implies 
that  the  administration  of  the  act  may 
have  cut  back  State  efforts  on  behalf  of 
their  older  citizens.  Actually,  51  of  the 
55  States  and  Territories  in  our  Nation 
have  designated  single  agencies  and  given 
them  responsibility  for  overall  planning 
for  their  older  citizens.   Forty-four  juris- 


dictions have  approved  plans  under  the 
Older  American  Act,  and  the  AOA  has 
funded  more  than  400  community  proj- 
ects. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  It  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  strengthened  the  position  of  State 
commissions  on  aging  and  other  State 
agencies  on  aging.  For  example,  as  a 
direct  stimulus  of  this  legislation,  new 
State  commissions  on  aging  in  Montana, 
Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  West 
Virginia  have  been  formed  for  overall 
planning  and  stimulation  of  facilities, 
services,  and  opportunities.  Most  Im- 
portant, all  States  administering  the 
Older  Americans  Act  now  have  a  basic 
financial  resource  to  support  a  wide  range 
of  State  and  local  programs  to  develop 
the  best  possible  programs  and  (Hsportu- 
nities  for  their  older  citizens. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  was 
submitted: 

By  lij.  FUIiBRIOHT,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  R«latlons: 

Executive  C,  80th  Congress,  first  session. 
A  Convention  on  the  Service  Abroad  of 
Judicial  and  Bxtrajudlclal  Documents 
(Ex.Rept.  No.  6). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Btr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1*80.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok  Too 
(Maria  Mmrgiirlta) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri: 

S.  1491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  D. 
Espy,  James  A.  Espy,  Naomi  A.  Bspy,  Kosella 
E.  Rhodes,  and  Theodore  R.  Espy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowiR)    (by  request) ; 

S.  1493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  further 
development  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  as  a  secondary  market  fa- 
cility, to  enable  It  to  deal  In  conventional 
mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1493.  A  bin  to  reconstitute  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  as  an  Inde- 
pendent corporate  Instrimientallty  of  the 
United  States,  to  enable  it  to  deal  In  con- 
ventional mortgages,  and  to  provide  other- 
wise for  Its  further  development  as  a  sec- 
ondary market  facility;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaxkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUlff,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

8. 1494.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Cap'n  Frank,  owned  by  Ernest  R.  Darling 
of  South  Portland,  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full 
coastwise  privileges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA : 

S.  1495.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alflo  Nar- 
zlal;  and 

S.  1496.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Narzlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  1497.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vicente 


Slevert  VeizoM,  and  bis  wife,  Uny  A.  Ver- 
Bosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1408.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  BuUd- 
Ings  Act  of  105S  to  require  separate  contracts 
to  be  entered  Into  for  the  performance  of 
mechanical  specialty  work  required  in  cer- 
tain construction  and  alteration  of  public 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

8. 1499.  A  blU  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  designate  airports  owned  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  as 
international  airports  of  entry  If  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  requests  such  desig- 
nation and  agrees  to  provide  the  facilities 
and  funds  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  customs  laws  at  such  airports;  to  tbo 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND:- 

8. 1500.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Adela 
Aurora  Rublo  Madarlaga;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HABTKK: 
S.  1501.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Oyorgy 
Sebok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  <for  himself,  Mr. 
Camnon,  Mr.  CAkLaoN,  Mr.  Claxk, 
Mr.  Hastkx,  Mr.  iNorrrz.  and  Mr. 
McOxx) : 
S.  150a.  A  bUl  to  provide  assistance  to  stU' 
dents  pursuing  programs  of  higher  education 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rlblcotf  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   TTDINGS    (for   himself.   Mr. 

BaKWSTXR,   Mr.   CLAkK.   Mr.   Coopr, 

Mr.  FuLBEiGHT,   Mr.  GBU»riNO,  Mr. 

Hauus,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  HAmaj>.  Mr. 

HicKENix>OPxa,     Mr.     Iirotmc,     Mr. 

MoNDAUK,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pibct.  Mr. 

Randolph,  Mr.  TAaBOKOCGH,  and  Mr. 

Btks  of  West  Virginia) : 

S.  1503.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 

assistance  to  public  agencies  and  Instltutlozis 

and  to  hospitals  and  other  private,  nonprofit 

organizations  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 

comprehensive    family   planning   programs; 

to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 

Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdin(m  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  U.S.  Track  and  Field  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

8.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  equitable  settlement  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association;  to  the  C(Mxmilttee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Peaxson  when  Ixe 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Bxnnxtt)  : 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint     resolution     requesting 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 

1967.  as  National  Home  Improvement  Month; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkmak  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

REFERENCE   OF  SENATE  BILL   1491 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  107) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  an.  107 

Retolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1491)  entlUed 
"A  Bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry  D.  Espy,  Jams* 
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A.  Espy,  Naomi  A.  Espy,  RoMlla  E.  Rbodea, 
and  Theodore  R.  Bspy*',  now  pending  In  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Coiirt  of  Claims;  and  the 
chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1402  and  3509  of  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  October  16,  1966  (80  Stat.  958).  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  or  a 
gratuity  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 

HEARINQS    ENTITLED    "FEDERAL 
ROLE  IN  URBAN  AFFAIRS" 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  108) ;  which  was 
referred  to  tite  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Rks.   108 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment 
OperaUons  2,000  additional  copies  each  of 
Parts  1  through  6,  Inclusive,  of  the  hear- 
ings entitled  "Federal  Bole  In  Urban  Affairs," 
which  were  held  by  that  committee  during 
the  Blghty-nlnth  Congress,  second  session. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  CONTROL- 
LING THE  FEDERAL  NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  and  myself,  a  bill  seelcing 
to  amend  the  act  controlling  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association. 

I  aek  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rzcoao. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary  of 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1492)  to  provide  for  the 
further  development  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  as  a  second- 
ary market  facility,  to  enable  It  to  deal  in 
conventional  mortgages  and  for  other 
purposes  Introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkmajj 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Towir)  ,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.   1492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CONVXMnONAL    MORTOAGXS 

Skctioi*  1.  (a)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  everything  preceding 
the  proviso  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  For  the  purpoees  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  301  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  this  title,  the 
Association  Is  authorized  under  section  304, 
pursuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to 
purchase,  lend  on  the  security  of,  service, 
Mil.  or  otb«rwlse  deal  In  any  mortgages 
irtilch   are  Insured  or   guaranteed   as   pro- 


vided In  the  last  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
or  which  are  of  a  quality,  and  made  pursu- 
ant to  lending  standards  deemed  by  the  As- 
sociation to  be,  generally  acceptable  to  pri- 
vate Institutional  mortgage  investors;  ex. 
cept  that  any  such  mortgage  not  so  insured 
or  guaranteed  shall  not  be  purchased  If  the 
outstanding  principal  obligation  thereof  ex- 
ceeds, as  determined  by  the  Association,  el. 
ther  (1)  the  comparable  maximum  amount 
Insurable  under  section  203(b)  or  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  dependent 
ujwn  the  number  of  living  units  covered  by 
the  mortgage,  or  (3)  80  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  securing 
such  mortgage.  For  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (b)  of  section  301  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  this 
title,  the  Association  is  authorized  under 
section  306,  pursuant  to  commitments  at 
otherwise,  to  purchase,  service,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  In  any  mortgages  which  are  In- 
siired  or  guaranteed  as  provided  In  the  last 
sentence  of  this  subsection:"; 

(2)  By  strUUng  out  In  clause  (1)  of  the 
proviso  "purchased  at"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "purchased  under  section  305  at"; 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  cla\ue  (3)  of  the 
proviso  "purchase  any"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "purchase  under  section  306  any"; 
and 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  terms 
'mortgages'  and  'hrane  mortgages'  shall  be 
Inclusive  of  but  not  limited  to  any  mortgages 
or  other  obligations  Insured  or  guaranteed 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  or  other 
Federal  law." 

(b)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "The  prices 
to  be  paid  by  the  Association  for  mortgages 
not  insured  or  guaranteed  as  provided  In 
the  last  sentence  of  section  302(b)  shall  re- 
flect differentials  In  the  quality  and  market- 
ability thereof  when  compared  to  Insured  or 
guaranteed  mortgages  bearing  the  same  In- 
terest rate,  as  determined  by  the  Association. 
The  Association  may  establish  a  special  re- 
serve for  losses  with  respect  to  mortgages 
which  are  not  Insured  or  guaranteed  as  pro- 
vided In  the  last  sentence  of  section  303(b) ." 

BECtTXmSS 

Sbc.  2.  Section  304  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeectl^Q: 

"(d)  To  provide  a  grtater  degree  of  li- 
quidity to  the  mortgage  Investment  market 
and  an  additional  means  for  effecting  sales 
of  mortgages  held  In  the  portfolio  of  lU 
secondary  market  operations,  the  Associa- 
tion Is  authorized  to  set  aside  a  part  or  all 
of  any  mortgages  held  by  it  tinder  this  sec- 
tion and  subject  them  to  a  trust  or  triists. 
and  to  act  as  trustee  of  any  such  trust  or 
trusts.  As  such  trustee,  the  Association  Is 
authorized  to  issue  and  sell  beneficial  in- 
terests In  the  mortgages  subjected  to  such 
trusts  In  the  form  of  trust  certificates  or 
other  comparable  securities.  Securities  Is- 
stied  by  the  Association  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  to  the  same  extent  as  secu- 
rities which  are  direct  obligations  of  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or 
Interest  by  the  United  States  be  deemed  to 
be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of 
laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Section  302(c)  (4)  shall 
have  no  application  to  the  Issuance  or  sale 
of  such  securities  under  this  subsection. 
The  Association,  In  Its  corporate  capacity.  Is 
authorized  to  guarantee  the  timely  payment 
of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  the  secu- 
rities Issued  and  sold  pursuant  to  thin  sub- 
section. Appropriate  language  shall  be 
inserted  in  all  securities  issued  under  this 
subsection  clearly  indicating  that  such  se- 
ourltlea  together  with  the  interest  thereon, 
an  not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and 


do  not  constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality  thereof  other  than  the  Association. 
Mortgages  set  aside  and  subjected  to  a  trust 
or  trusts  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
at  all  times  be  adequate  In  outstanding 
principal  balances.  Interest  rates,  and  ma- 
turities to  enable  the  Association  to  make 
timely  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
the  securities  Issued  and  sold  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  effect  of  the  sale  of 
beneficial  interests  in  mortgages  subjected 
to  a  trust  or  trusts  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  same  as  a  direct  sale  of  the 
mortgages  to  the  extent  of  the  principal 
amounts  of  such  secxirltles  sold." 

OROANIZATION 

Bmo.  3.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PkESIDKNT,  BOAKS  OT  DIXKCTORS,   AND  ADVISOBT 
BOAHO 

"Sxc.  306.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as 
Ch&irman  ot  the  Board:  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  designee  from  among  the 
Presidential  appointees  within  the  Treasury 
Department;  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion; the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  a  mem- 
ber of  such  Board  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man; the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  a  member  of  such  Board 
designated  by  the  Chairman;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  or  a 
member  of  such  Council  designated  by  the 
Chairman;  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  responsible 
for  credit  and  financial  policy.  The  Board 
of  Directors  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its 
Chairman  at  least  once  In  each  quarter,  and 
otherwise  as  needed  by  the  affairs  of  the 
Asaoclatlon.  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
policies  which  govern  the  operations  of  the 
Association.  The  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Association 
shall  be  adnUnlstered  under  his  supervision 
and  direction  as  its  chief  executive  officer. 
The  President  of  the  Association  shall  select 
and  appoint  qualified  persons  to  fill  the  office 
of  Vice  President  and  such  other  offices  as 
may  be  provided  for  In  the  by-laws,  with  such 
executive  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws  or  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  members  of  the 
Board,  as  such,  shall  ixot  receive  compensa- 
tion for  their  services. 

"(b)  The  Association  shall  have  an  Ad- 
visory Board  consisting  of  seven  persons 
experienced  In  and  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  national  mortgage  market. 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  President  of  the 
Association.  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet 
at  least  semiannually  with  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association.  Other 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  held 
at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Association 
as  needed  by  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 
The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Association,  and  they  shall  be  compen- 
sated on  a  per  diem  basis  and  reimbursed 
for  all  necessary  travel  in  connection  with 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Board  and  any  other  work  therefor  which 
Is  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Compensation  for  Advisory  Board 
members  as  set  forth  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  at  such  rates  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Advisory  Board  may  select  Its  Chairman  and 
adopt  methods  of  procedure.  It  shall  have 
power  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  on  general  conditions  in 
the  mortgage  and  bousing  markets,  and  on 
■pedal  conditions  affecting  the  operation 
and  functions  of  the  Aseoclatlon.    It  may 
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also  request  information  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  matters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  authority  of  the  Asaoclatlon." 

(b)  Section  309(d)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the  Board"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "President  of  the 
Association". 

(c)  "ntle  S,  UjB.C.  {  5315  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto:  "(90)  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Assoclatloc". 

(d)  Any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  may  fix  the  compensation  for  not 
more  than  four  of  the  corporate  executive 
offices  of  such  Association  at  the  annual  rate 
applicable  to  positions  In  lev^  V  of  the 
Bxecutlve  Schedule  as  established  In  6  U.S.C., 
i  6316. 

RKPORT    TO    CONOKKSS 

Sec.  4.  Section  309(b)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "The  President  of 
the  Association  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  first  day  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress,  make  a  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  submission  to  the 
Congress.  This  report  shall  contain  a  pro- 
jection of  the  mortgage  market  needs  and 
prospects  during  the  coming  year,  including 
an  estimate  of  the  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  availability,  need,  and  flow  of  mort- 
gage funds  together  with  recommendations 
to  counteract  or  remedy  any  disparity  which 
may  be  indicated  between  the  reqiUrements 
and  availability  of  mortgage  funds." 

OFXN  UAMXJrt  OFXXATIONS — PnBCRASS  Or  rNlCA 

OBLJOATIOM8 

8«c.  6.  Section  309(g)  of  the  Federal 
NaUonal  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"Every  Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  have  power 
to  buy  and  sell  In  the  open  market,  under 
the  direction  and  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Conmxittee.  any  obligations, 
participations,  or  other  lnstr\unents  issued 
by  the  Association.". 

ASSISTANT  SXCUTTABT  »Om  CUDrT  AI*D  fXNANCIAI. 
POUCT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four"  in  the  first 
•entence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thtreof  "five"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment an  Assistant  Secretary  for  credit 
and  financial  policy,  who  shall  be  one  of  the 
five  Assistant  Secretaries  authorized  under 
this  section  and  who  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  advising  the  Secretary  and  recom- 
mending appropriate  policies  and  action  by 
the  Department,  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  the 
flow  of  mortgage  funds,  estimated  and  pro- 
jected financial  reqiUrements  of  the  housing 
Industry,  and  expected  or  probable  results 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  as  these  may 
affect  housing  and  mortgage  finance." 

(b)  Paragraph  (8)  of  6  U.S.C.,  S  6318  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(4)"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "(6)" 

The  section-by-section  summary  pre- 
sented by  Bir.  Sparxman  Is  as  follows: 

SxcmON-BT-SK7nON   SxriCMAST 

A  blU  to  reconstitute  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  as  an  Independent 
corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  it  to  deal  in  conventional 
mortgages,  and  to  provide  otherwise  for 
Its  ftu-ther  development  as  a  secondary 
market  faciUty 

Section  1.  Thu  section  would  repeal  the 
provision  making  the  Federal  National  Mort- 


gage Association  a  constituent  agency  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (now 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment) and  would  constitute  it  an  in- 
dependent corporate  InstriunentaUty  of  the 
United  States.  The  section  would  further 
provide  that  the  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration In  Washington,  D.C.,  may  be  lo- 
cated in  HT7D  office  space. 

Section  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  rewrite  section  808  of  the  PNldA 
Charter  Act.  to  change  the  method  of  ap- 
pointment of  PNMA's  president  and  the  com- 
position of  the  board  of  directors,  and  to 
Increase  the  niimber  of  board  members  from 
five  to  nine.  At  the  present  time  the  HUD 
Secretary  Is  the  chairman  of  the  board  and 
also  appoints  the  other  four  board  mem- 
bers*,, as  chairman  of  the  board,  he  also  ap- 
points the  president  of  the  corf)oratlon  and 
the  other  executive  officers.  The  foregoing 
would  be  changed  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment of  FNMA's  president  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  15  years.  TTie  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion ex-officlo  would  be  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  four  other  board  members  ex- 
offlcio  would  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board;  to  serve  in  their  stead,  Secre- 
taries could  designate  Under  Secretaries  or 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  Board  Chairmen 
could  designate  other  Board  Members. 
The  remaining  four  members  would  be 
elected  annually  by  the  holders  of  outstand- 
ing common  stock.  The  bofu-d  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  would  meet  at  least  quar- 
terly, and  could  provide  for  an  interim  three- 
member  executive  committee.  The  board 
would  have  authority  to  appoint  the  execu- 
tive officers  (other  than  the  president),  and 
would  have  sole  responsibility  to  make  pol- 
icy decisions  for  FNMA  with  respect  to  all 
of  its  secondary  market  operations  and  all 
of  Its  fiduciary  activities.  (See  also  sum- 
mary of  section  6.) 

The  confornUng  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (c)  would  substitute  the  FNMA 
president  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  (now  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development)  as  the  officer 
who  at  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  the 
last  of  the  corporation's  preferred  stock  will 
initiate  recommendations  for  appropriate 
legislation. 

Subsection  (d)  would  place  the  position 
of  president  of  FNMA  at  level  m  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  for  pay  purposes  ($28,500 
per  annum).  This  Is  the  level  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  I/>an  Bank  Board, 
and  is  one  level  below  that  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Other  comparable  positions 
at  level  ni  Include  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  subsection  also  provides  four  positions 
at  level  V  ($26,000)  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule for  other  corporate  executive  officers. 

Section  3.  This  section  would  restrict  re- 
tirement of  FNMA  common  stock  to  such 
stock,  m  excess  of  $100,000,000  outstanding, 
as  may  be  held  by  the  corporation  as  cor- 
porate treasury  stock.  Toward  achievement 
of  the  gosil  of  retirement  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Inveetmient,  the  section  would  also 
provide  for  autcMnatlc  annual  reductions  In 
the  amount  of  authorized  preferred  stock 
equal  to  outstanding  conunon  stock  in  ex- 
cess of  $200,000,000. 

Section  4.  The  purpose  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  sectl'm  is  to  enable  FNMA  to  deal 
in  convcntioual  and  other  mortgagee  and  to 
provide  otherwise  for  Its  further  develop- 
ment as  a  secondary  market  facility.    That 


purpose  would  be  accomplUhed  by  revising 
secUon  302(b)  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  to 
permit  an  expansion  of  the  scope  of  FNMA's 
operations.  As  so  revised,  section  802(b) 
would  effect  the  changes  Indicated  below. 

SecUon  802(b)(1)  would  authorize  FNMA. 
under  its  regular  secondary  market  opera- 
tions which  are  almost  entirely  privately  fi- 
nanced, to  purchase,  lend  on  the  security  of, 
and  otherwise  deal  In  conventional  mortgages 
which  do  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  security.  Tlie  corpora- 
tion would  also  be  authcalzed  to  deal  in  all 
types  of  loans  that  are  FederaUy  insured  or 
guaranteed — In  addition  to  those  Insxired  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  those 
insured  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  those 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administration — 
for  example,  such  loans  Insured  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  xmder  the 
ConsoUdated  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstratlcm 
Act  of  1961.  If  a  mortgage  is  not  Oovem- 
ment underwritten  and  the  loan-value  ratio 
exceeds  80  percent,  it  would  be  required  that 
the  excess  amount  be  covered  by  suitable 
mortgage  Insurance  written  by  an  acceptable 
private  insurer  to  qualify  the  mortgage  for 
purchase.  Otherwise,  a  privately  Insured 
mortgage  would  be  eligible  for  purchase  if 
the  same  mortgage  without  mortgage  Insur- 
ance would  be  qiiaUfled  for  consideration. 
Also,  as  to  the  corporation's  secondary  market 
operations  only,  two  existing  operating  re- 
strictions would  be  eliminated  as  not  being 
appropriately  applicable  to  a  privately  fi- 
nanced activity  designed  to  meet  and  satisfy 
the  financial  reqiUrements  of  the  broad  gen- 
eral secondary  market  for  mortgages.  These 
present  restrictions  are  the  prohibition 
against  purchasing  mortgages  at  a  price 
(without  regard  to  yield)  exceeding  par 
(100),  and  the  prohibition  against  purchas- 
ing mortgages  offered  by,  or  covering  prop- 
erty held  by,  States  and  their  instru- 
mentaUties. 

Under  section  302(b)  (3).  conventional  and 
privately  insured  mortgages  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  FNMA's  special  assistance  func- 
tions authority:  but  otherwise,  if  and  to  tba 
extent  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Association  could  deal  in 
the  types  of  obligations  permitted  imder  the 
secondary  market  operations.  Because  pur- 
chases under  the  special  assistance  functions 
are  Treasury  financed,  section  302(b)(3) 
woiUd  retain  the  restriction  in  existing  law 
against  acquisition  of  mortgages  from  States 
and  their  Instrumentalities,  the  prohibition 
against  purchasing  mortgages  at  a  price  ex- 
ceeding par  (100) ,  and  the  $17,500  per  famUy 
residence  or  dwelUng-unlt  celling  on  mort- 
gages eUglble  for  purchaae,  the  last  restric- 
tion remaining  subject  to  the  same  several 
exceptions  provided  by  existing  law. 

Uniformity  of  FNMA's  operations  as  to 
FederaUy  underwritten  mortgages  and  loaiM 
woiUd  be  furthered  by  section  303(b)(8). 
which  defines  the  scope  to  Include,  as  noted 
above,  not  only  those  which  are  FHA-lnsured 
and  VA-guaranteed  but  also  those  which  are 
Insured  or  guaranteed  uzuler  other  Federal 
law. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  a  technical  amendment. 

Section  S.  Subsection  (a)  would  provide 
an  additional  means  for  the  corporation  to 
effect  sales  of  mortgages  held  in  the  port- 
foUo  of  Its  secondary  market  operations.  It 
would  authorize  FNMA  to  create  and  admin- 
ister trusts  consisting  of  pools  of  such  xaort- 
gagee;  against  such  trusts  FNMA,  as  trustee, 
could  sell  participation  certificates,  which 
could  be  guaranteed  by  FNMA  In  lt«  OM'- 
porate  capacity  under  section  804  of  the 
yslSA  Charter  Act.  Any  Oovemment  guar- 
anty would  be  expressly  negatived.  *niere 
woiUd  be  a  requirement  that  the  mortgages 
subjected  to  the  trust  "shaU  at  aU  times  be 
adequate  In  outstanding  principal  balances, 
interest  rates,  and  maturities  to  enable  the 
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Aaaoclatl<Hi  to  make  timely  Interest  and 
principal  payments  on  the  partldpatlons." 
Tbe  participations  would  be  exempt  securl- 
tles  within  tbe  meaning  ot  laws  administered 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  a  technical  amendment. 

Section  8.  Excepting  its  flnanclng  activities 
carried  on  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  under  its 
managentant  and  liquidating  functions,  this 
section  would  change  FNMA's  operations 
with  respect  to  its  special  assistance  tunc- 
tlons  and  management  and  Uguldatlng  func- 
tions so  that  commencing  July  1,  1068,  they 
would  be  conducted  by  the  corporation  con- 
sistent with  general  policy  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Such  operations  under  these 
two  headings  would  thereafter  be  conducted 
at  the  expense  of  and  for  the  ultimate  ac- 
count of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  reimburse  FNMA  for  its  related  , 
administrative  expenses.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  change,  It  would  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  HUD  Secretary  to  request  and 
Justify  any  future  related  program  dollar 
authorizations,  and  also  necessary  appropri- 
ations to  cover  any  losses  and  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  these  functions.  The 
guaranty  by  FNMA  in  Its  corporate  (non- 
fiduciary)  capacity  of  participations  issued 
and  sold  under  Its  management  and  liquidat- 
ing functions  would  be  for  the  ultimate 
account  of  the  Secretary  because  such  fi- 
nancing Is  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Oovemment. 

Section  7.  This  Section  would  make  all  of 
the  foregoing  amendments  effective  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  second  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  to  allow 
time  to  make  arrangements  for  necessary 
changes,  except  that  It  would  also  ftirther 
postpione  the  effectiveness  of  the  section  6 
amendments  untU  July  1,  1068,  because  the 
1968  fiscal  year  budget  requests  are  already 
being  proceeeed. 

Section  8.  This  section  would  provide  ex- 
press permanent  authority  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  open  market  purchase  and  sale  at 
FNMA  obligations  and  other  securities,  In- 
(Mudlng  participations.  The  potential  flexi- 
bility of  <^>en  market  transactions  would  be 
increased,  which  could  serve  to  make  FNMA 
securities  somewhat  more  attractive  to  pri- 
vate Investors. 


EXPANSION  AND  STRENGTHENINa 
OP  FNMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
mjTself  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowKR],  by  request,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  which  contains 
a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  and  other  acts — a  bill  which  Is  de- 
signed to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
secondary  market  functions  of  FNMA. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
further  development  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  as  a  sec- 
ondary market  facility  and  will  enable 
It  to  deal  in  conventional  mortgages. 

I  introduce  this  bill  at  this  time  so 
that  it  may  be  given  thorough  study  by 
all  concerned  with  these  matters. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  several 
months  of  research  and  meetings  of  ex- 
perts in  housing  and  mortgage  finance 
called  together  for  this  purpose  by  the 
ofBcers  and  directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders. 

The  bill  stems  from  the  events  of  the 
past  2  years  in  which  the  country  and 


the  private  housing  industry  have  ex- 
perienced a  drastic  curtailment  in  mort- 
gage money  supplies.  It  seems  clear  that 
this  experience,  coupled  with  the  previous 
times  in  which  a  similar  sequence  of 
events  has  taken  place,  warrants  every 
effort  to  improve  and  prepare  our  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  system  for  the 
future.  Wei^nnot  as  a  nation  undergo 
sharp  downturns  In  mortgage  supplies 
and  housing  production  without  seriously 
and  adversely  affecting  our  efforts  to 
house  adequately  our  present  population 
and  meet  impending  future  housing 
needs  that  are  almost  upon  us. 

This  bill,  and  other  slmilsir  measures 
which  may  also  be  offered  for  considera- 
tion this  year,  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
an  expanded  means  of  attracting  funds 
into  the  secondary  mortgage  market 
through  issuance  of  securities  by  FNMA 
that  will  be  purchased  by  large  pools  of 
Investment  funds  which  do  not  now  flow 
into  the  mortgage  market. 

It  also  provides  authority  for  FNMA  to 
purchase  and  otherwise  deal  in  conven- 
tional mortgages  on  a  conservative  basis 
and  thus  provide  an  assurance  of  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  this  segment  of  mort- 
gage finance. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  new  structure 
for  the  FNMA  Board  of  Directors,  which 
would  be  continued  imder  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  its 
chairman.  The  new  Board,  however, 
would  be  provided  in  the  l^  with  an 
advisory  board,  and  the  bill  would  require 
the  President  of  FNMA  to  make  a  report 
to  Congress  within  30  days  after  the  start 
of  each  regular  session  containing  a 
projection  of  mortgage  market  needs 
and  prospects  for  the  coming  year.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  that  the  oflQce  of 
the  President  of  FNMA  be  elevated  to 
that  of  a  Presidential  appointee  to  be 
e(mflnned  by  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  provide  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  a 
new  Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for 
mortgage  finance  and  credit  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  summary  of  the  bill  ex- 
plaining its  provisions  and  purposes  be 
iwlnted  in  the  Ricord  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  I  also  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
Record  following  the  sectlon-by-section 
summary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  ai>proprlately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (8.  1493)  to  reconstitute  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
as  an  Independent  corporate  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  to  enable  it 
to  deal  in  conventional  mortgages,  and  to 
provide  otherwise  for  its  further  develop- 
ment as  a  secondary  market  facility.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower),  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  section-by-sectlon  summary  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  is  as  follows: 


SacnoN-BT-SccnoN   Bummast   of  Pboposal 

won  TBI  DXVKLOPMBNT  OF  FNMA  AS  A  SiC- 

ONDAAT  Market  Facostx,  anb  To  Enablx 
FNMA  To  Deal  Ui  Convsntional  Most- 

0AGE8 

AUTHOatTT    TO    FURCHASB    CONVKKTIONAL 
MORTOAOSB 

Section  1  would  rewrite  section  302 (b)  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  to  empower  FNMA  in  its  regular 
secondary  market  operations  to  deal  in  con- 
ventional mortgages  meeting  certain  require- 
ments. 

Under  existing  law,  section  803(b)  author- 
ises FNMA  to  deal  in  FHA-lnsured  and  VA- 
guaranteed  mortgages  and  certain  rural 
housing  loans  Insured  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  The  Association  Is  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  mortgages  at  a 
price  (without  regard  to  yield)  exceeding  par. 
and  mortgages  offered  by,  or  covering  prop- 
erty held  by.  States  and  their  instrumentali- 
ties. 

The  new  first  sentence  of  section  302(1}) 
would  authorize  FNMA  In  Its  secondary  mar- 
ket operations  to  deal  In  FHA-lnsured,  VA- 
guaranteed,  and  Insured  farm  housing  loans, 
and  also  conventional  mortgages  of  a  qual- 
ity, and  made  pursuant  to  lending  standardi 
deemed  by  the  Association  to  be,  generally 
acceptable  to  private  Institutional  mortgage 
investors.  The  following  statutory  restric- 
tions would  be  applicable  to  conventional 
mortgages  eligible  for  purchase — 

(a)  FNMA  could  not  purchase  a  mortgage 
If  the  outstanding  principal  obligation  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  amount  of  a  comparable 
mortgage  Insurable  by  FHA. 

(b)  FNMA  could  not  purchase  a  mortgage 
if  the  loan-to-value  ratio  exceeds  80  percent 
This  proposed  bill  would  make  no  change* 
In  the  present  provisions  of  law  covering  the 
special  assistance  dealings  of  the  Association, 
including  the  existing  prohibitions  against 
bu3rlng  at  a  price  above  par  and  buying 
mortgagee  from  States  and  their  Instrumen- 
talities. It  would,  however.  ellnUnate  both  of 
these  reetrlctions  from  application  to  the 
secondary  market  operations. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
provide  that  mortgagee  Insured  or  guaranteed 
under  any  Federal  law  would  be  eligible  for 
FNMA  purchase.  T^  simpllfles  and  updates 
present  wording  of  the  law. 

Section  1(b)  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
amend  the  secondary  market  operations  pro- 
visions to  authorize  PT^MA  to  set  prices  on 
mortgages  which  will  appropriately  reflect 
differentials  between  conventional  and  In- 
sured mortgages  bearing  the  same  Interest 
rates.  In  addition,  FNMA  would  be  expressly 
authorized  to  establish  a  special  reserve  for 
losses  with  respect  to  conventional  mort- 
gages. 

sEC'Usmza 

Section  a  would  add  a  new  subsection  304 
(d)  to  the  FNMA  CHiarter  Act  to  provide  an 
additional  method  for  financing  FNMA's  sec- 
ondary market  operations. 

It  would  authorize  FNMA  to  set  aside  mort- 
gages held  In  its  secondary  market  portfolio, 
subject  them  to  a  trust  or  trusts,  and  act 
as  trustee  of  such  trusts.  FNMA  would  Issue 
and  sell  trust  certificates  or  beneficial  Inter- 
ests In  the  mortgages  subject  to  the  trusts 
In  the  same  manner  as  Is  now  done  under  Its 
management  and  liquidation  functions.  The 
securities  would  be  exempt  securities  within 
the  meaning  of  the  8EO  laws.  FNMA  could 
g\iarantee  the  timely  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal of  and  Interest  on  the  securities  Issued. 
but  It  would  be  required  to  make  clear  that 
the  securities  are  not  guaranteed  by  tbe 
United  States. 

Mortgages  subjected  to  trusts  would  be 
required  at  all  times  to  be  adequate  in  out- 
standing principal  balances,  interest  rates, 
and  maturities  to  meet  principal  and  Interest 
payments  on  the  securities.    The  effect  of 
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the  sale  of  trust  certificates  wduid  be  tbe 
tame  as  a  direct  sale  of  the  mortgages  to 
the  extent  of  the  principal  amounts  of  the 
beneficial  Interests  sold. 

niSXDXNT,   BOARD  OV   DIKBCTOBS,   AMD   ADVlBOaT 
BOARD 

Section  8  would  rewrite  section  308  of  the 
FNMA  Charter  Act.  The  first  change  Is  in 
the  composition  of  FNMA's  Board  of  IM- 
rectors.  

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
U  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  la  authorized 
to  appoint  four  other  Board  members  from 
among  FNMA's  officers  or  employees,  from 
the  Inunedlate  office  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD, 
or  from  any  other  Federal  department  or 
agency.  

The  bill  would  keep  the  HUD  Secretary 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  would  name 
(Ix  other  members.  These  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
President  of  FNMA.  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  for  Mortgage  Credit.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  have  the  option 
of  deslgrnatlng  one  of  the  other  Presidential 
tppolntees  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Tbe  Chairman  of  the  FRB,  the  FHLBB,  and 
the  CEA  could  designate  other  members  of 
their  boards. 

The  Board  would  meet  at  the  call  of  its 
Chairman  at  least  quarterly.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  the  Board  is  required  to  meet  at 
least  monthly. 

The  President  of  FNMA  would  become  a 
Presidential  appointee  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  under  the  proposed  bill.  At 
present,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  appoints 
FNMA's  President.  Tbe  President  of  FNMA 
would  select  and  appoint  other  officers  of  the 
Association.  At  present,  this  Is  done  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  as  Chairman  (^  the  Board. 

Section  3  would  also  add  a  new  subsection 
(b)  to  section  308  of  the  Act.  This  would 
provide  for  a  seven-man  Advisory  Board  to 
FNMA.  At  present,  there  Is  an  Informal  ad- 
visory committee  which  is  not  established  by 
statute. 

Members  of  tbe  proposed  statutory  Ad- 
visory Board  would  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  FNMA. 

The  Advisory  Board  would  meet  with 
FNMA's  Board  of  Directors  at  least  semian- 
nually. Other  meetings  would  be  held  at 
the  call  of  tbe  President  of  FNMA.  Mem- 
bers would  be  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  and 
reimbursed  for  travel . 

Following  the  example  of  the  Ii>Bderal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Advisory  Council  (set  up  in 
1935).  the  Advisory  Board  would  be  given 
power  (1)  to  select  its  own  Chairman  and 
methods  of  procedure;  (2)  to  confer  with  the 
Board  of  Directors:  and  (3)  to  request  infor- 
mation and  make  reconunendations  to  tbe 
Board  of  Directors. 

This  section  would  also  amend  section 
30g(d)  to  give  authority  to  the  President  of 
WniA  to  select,  and  appoint  or  employ  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  employees.  The  present 
law  places  this  power  in  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  who  Is  also  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

This  section  would  also  raise  the  pay  of 
the  President  of  FNMA  from  •26,000  to 
•27.000,  and  put  him  at  a  level  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries.  In  addition,  it  would 
provide  four  positions  at  a  level  of  $26,000  for 
other  corporate  officers  of  FNMA,  who  are 
currently  at  pay  levels  below  that  amount. 
(The  FNMA  bylaws  provide  for  one  or  more 
Vice  Presidents,  a  General  Counsel,  a  Treas- 
urer, a  Secretary,  and  a  Controller.) 

REPORT   TO    CONORXSS 

Section  4  of  tbe  bill  would  amend  section 
309  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  President 
of  FNMA  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress 
within  30  days  after  the  start  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  Congress. 


Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
Is  required  to  make  a  report  to  tbe  President 
and  Congress  after  tbe  end  of  each  calendar 
year  on  the  activities  of  the  Department  for 
tbe  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  FNMA  report  Is  to  contain  a  projection 
of  mortgage  market  needs  and  prospects  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  This  Is  to  Include  an 
estimate  of  the  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  need,  availability  and  flow  of  mortgage 
fluids,  and  recommendations  for  meeting  any 
disparity  between  supply  and  demand. 

OPKN  MAKKET  OPXBATJONS FtTaCBABS  OT  TVhLA 

OBUGATIOM8 

Section  6  provides  express  permanent  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Reserve  op>en  market 
purchase  and  sale  of  FNMA  obligations  and 
other  securities,  Including  participations. 
The  potential  flexibility  of  open  market 
transactions  would  be  increased,  which  could 
serve  to  make  FNMA  securities  somewhat 
more  attractive  to  private  Investors. 

Under  existing  laws,  the  obligations  of  "any 
agency  of  tbe  United  States"  (including 
FNMA)  may  be  purchased.  However,  this 
permissive  authority  expires  September  31, 
1967. 

AN  ASSISTANT  SBCRKTAXT  FOB  CBESIT  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL   POLICT 

Section  6  would  provide  a  means  of  en- 
hancing the  future  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  anticipate  and  cope  with  severe 
mortgage  money  problems  as  experienced 
during  the  past  two  years  and  with  financial 
policy  generally. 

Tbe  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  calls  for  four  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, one  of  whom  must  also  be  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Conamlssloner.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  add  one  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  who  Is  given  sp>ecific  respon- 
sibility tor  financial  policy.  This  would  not 
affect  the  present  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Mortgage  Credit  (Phil  Brownsteln)  who  Is 
also  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

8.  1403 
A  bill  to  reconstitute  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  as  an  independent 
corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  it  to  deal  in  conventional 
mortgages,  and  to  provide  otherwise  for  its 
further  development  as  a  secondary  mar- 
ket facility 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(a)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "a  constituent  agency 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Penance  Agency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  independ- 
ent corporate  instmmentallty  of  the  United 
States";  and 

(b)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "At 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  availability  of  space  and 
the  payment  by  the  corporation  of  economic 
rent  therefor,  the  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration may  be  located  in  space  which 
otherwise  would  be  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PSESmCNT    AND    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

"Sxc.  308.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have 
a  president  who  shall  be  tbe  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  corporation,  and  such  other 
executive  officers  as  may  be  provided  for  In 
the  bylaws.  The  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  qualification  and  until  his  succes- 
sor Is  appointed  and  has  qualified,  except 


that  at  any  time  be  may  t>e  removed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  ineffi- 
ciency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In 
office. 

"(b)  Tbe  Association  shall  have  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  nine  persons,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion ex  officio,  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
Another  member  of  the  board  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ex  officio,  except 
that  he  may  designate  an  Under  Secretary 
or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  serve  as  such  member  In  his 
stead.  Another  member  of  tiie  board  shall 
be  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment ex  officio,  except  that  he  may 
designate  an  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Depeirtment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  serve  as  such 
member  In  his  stead.  Another  member  of 
the  board  shall  be  tbe  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  ex  officio,  except  that  he  may  desig- 
nate another  Member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  tern 
as  such  member  In  his  stead.  Another 
member  of  the  board  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  ex 
officio,  except  that  he  may  designate  another 
Membter  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  serve  as  such  member  In  his  stead. 
The  other  four  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  persons  elected  annually,  in  the  manner 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
by  the  holders  of  the  cc»nmon  stock  of  the 
Association  outstanding  from  time  to  time. 
Such  elective  members  shall  hold  office  untU 
the  close  of  the  next  succeeding  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders.  The  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board,  as  such  (or  as  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee) ,  shall  not 
receive  compensation  for  their  services. 
Each  elective  member  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  9150  for  each  day  he  Is 
in  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  board  (or 
of  the  executive  conmilttee).  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  bis  actual  expenses  incurred 
In  traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings. 
No  such  elective  member  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  conflict  of  Interest  by  reason  of  his 
ownership  of  corporate  common  stock  or 
other  securities  Issued  by  the  Association, 
nor  by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  or  employ- 
ment by  any  organization  doing  business 
with  the  Association. 

"(c)  One  meeting  of  the  holders  of  tbe 
common  stock  of  the  Association  outstand- 
ing from  time  to  time  shall  be  held  in  each 
year  during  the  month  of  May  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  electing  the  elective  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Each  share  of  such 
common  stock  shaU  entitle  the  holder  thereof 
to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  to  be  filled, 
and  ciunulatlve  voting  shall  not  be  allowed. 
Such  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  times 
and  places,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules 
and  procedures  as  may  be  provided  for  In 
the  corporate  bylaws.  The  bylaws  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  manner  of  filling  vacancies 
among  elective  members  of  the  board  ol 
directors  occurring  between  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  common  stockholders.  The  ex- 
ecutive and  other  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  the  Association  shall 
not  be  ineligible  to  beo(»ne  elective  members 
of  the  board  but,  as  such  (or  as  members  of 
the  executive  committee),  shall  not  receive 
compensation  for  their  services. 

"(d)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  chair- 
man, who  BhaU  require  It  to  meet  not  less 
often  than  once  each  quarter;  or  a  meeting 
may  be  called  by  any  fo\u'  other  members. 
Within  the  limitations  of  law  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  302(d)  hereof, 
the  board  shall  determine  the  general  poli- 
cies which  shall  govern  the  operations  of  the 
Association.  The  board  of  directors  shall 
select  and  effect  the  appointment  of  qualified 
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persons  to  fill  the  usual  aod  customary 
corporate  executive  offlces  (other  than  the 
office  of  president  of  the  corporation ) ,  as  may 
be  expressly  provided  for  in  the  bylaws,  and 
the  president  of  the  corporation  and  such 
persons  shall  have  such  executive  fimctlons. 
powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  bylaws  or  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
shall  be  tlie  executive  officers  of  the  Assocla- 
UoD  and  shall  discharge  all  such  executive 
functions,  powers,  and  duties. 

"(e).  The  corporate  bylaws  may  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  directors.  Any  such  exec- 
utive coounlttee  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  board  ex  officio,  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  anothsr  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  whole  board  from  among  the  other  ex 
officio  members  of  the  board,  and  the  third 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  whole  board  from  among  the  elective 
members  of  the  board.  Eiach  member  of 
the  executive  committee  shall  hold  office  un- 
til he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  or,  except  as  to  the  chairman,  un- 
til his  successor  has  been  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  whole  board,  whichever 
occurs  sooner.  The  executive  conunlttee 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  Ita  chairman;  or  a 
meeting  may  be  called  by  the  other  two 
members.  The  executive  committee  may  be 
authorized  to  act  between  meetings  of  the 
board  of  directors  with  the  fuU  power  of 
the  board,  except  that  any  policy  determina- 
tions or  actions  shall  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  general  policies  determined  by  the 
board  or  which  would  govern  such  determi- 
nations." 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "non-voting  common  stock" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "common  stock 
which,  except  as  provided  In  section  306(0). 
shall  be  nonvoting". 

(c)  SecUon  303(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"president  of  the  Association". 

(d)(1)  Sectton  6314  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto: 
"(*8)  President  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association." 

(2)  Any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Aa- 
BOclatlon  may  fix  the  compensation  for  not 
more  than  four  of  the  corporate  executive 
offlces  of  such  Association  at  the  annual  rate 
applicable  to  positions  In  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule   (5   VJS.C.  5316) . 

(e)  The  first  elected  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  shall  be  elected  at  a  meeting 
of  the  holders  of  the  Association's  common 
stock,  to  be  called  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  as  soon  as  Is  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Incumbent  of  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  president  of  such  Association  as  de- 
scribed In  section  308a)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
until  his  successor  Is  appointed  as  provided 
In  said  section  308(a),  and  has  quallfled. 
The  Incumbents  of  the  other  executive  offices 
of  the  Association  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  shall  continue  In  their  respec- 
tive offlces  until  their  successors  are  selected 
and  appointed  as  provided  In  section  308(d) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  Subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "At  the  option 
of  the  Association,  all  of  the  preferred  stock 


a^uiU  be  retliable  at  par  value  at  any  time, 
and  any  common  stock  acquired  by  the 
corporation  and  held  by  It  as  corporate  treas- 
ury stock  shall  be  retlrable  so  long  as  not  less 
than  8100,000.000  of  such  common  stock  will 
thereafter  remain  outstanding.  The  amount 
of  preferred  stock  authorized  to  be  outstand- 
ing during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  otherwise  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  par 
valua>  of  the  outstanding  common  stock  in 
excess  of  $200,000,000  determined  as  of  the 
close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  301  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  this 
title,  the  Association  Is  authorised  under 
section  304,  pursuant  to  commitments  or 
otherwise,  to  purchase,  lend  on  the  security 
of,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  any 
mortgages  which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed 
by  an  underwriter  under  a  contract  deter- 
mined by  the  Association  to  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  private  institutional  mortgage 
Investors,  or  which,  although  neither  In- 
sured nor  giiaranteed,  are  of  a  quality  gen- 
erally acceptable  to  private  Institutional 
mortgage  Investors  and  otherwise  generally 
the  standards  of  the  Association  In  Its  other 
operations  under  section  304.  The  Associa- 
tion shall  not  purchase  any  mortgage  which 
Is  not  Insured  or  guaranteed  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  as  to 
which  the  outstanding  principal  balance  ex- 
ceeds 80  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property  covered  thereby  unless  pay- 
ment of  such  excess  amount  Is  Insured  or 
guaranteed  by  an  underwriter  under  a  con- 
tract determined  by  the  Association  to  be 
generally  acceptable  to  private  institutional 
mortgage  Investors. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  301  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  this  title,  the 
Association  Is  authorized  under  section  305, 
pursuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to 
pxirchase,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  In 
any  mortgages  which  are  Insured  or  guaran- 
teed as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  tills 
subsection.  The  Association  shall  not  pur- 
chase under  section  305  any  mortgage  (1) 
offered  by,  or  covering  property  held  by,  a 
State  or  mvmlclpaUty  or  instrumentalities 
thereof:  (11)  at  a  price  which  exceeds  100  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount 
thereof  at  the  time  of  purchase,  with  ad- 
justments for  interest  and  any  comparable 
items:  or  (111)  If  the  original  principal  obli- 
gation exceeds  (17,500  for  each  family  resi- 
dence or  dwelling  unit  covered  thereby  plus 
an  additional  $2,500  for  each  such  family 
residence  or  dwelling  unit  which  has  four  or 
more  bedrooms.  Clause  (111)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  mort- 
gage with  an  orlgflnal  principal  balance  that 
exceeds  the  applicable  dollar  limitation  per 
dwelling  unit  If  It  is  one  of  the  following: 
(1)  a  below-tnarket  Interest  rate  mortgage 
Insxired  under  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  covering  property  which 
has  the  benefit  of  local  tax  abatement  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Hoxislng  and  Urban  Development  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  possible  rentals  not  In  excess 
of  those  that  would  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary If  the  mortgage  amount  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  applicable  dollar  limitation  per 
dwelling  unit  and  If  local  tax  abatement 
were  not  provided;  (11)  a  mortgage  Insured 
\mder  section  220  or  title  VtH  of  such  Act; 
(Ul)  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section  213 
of  such  Act  and  covering  property  located 
in  an  urban  renewal  area;  (iv)  a  mortgage 
Insxired  under  title  X  of  such  Act  virlth  re- 
spect to  a  new  community  approved  under 
section  1004  thereof;   (v)  a  mortgage  cover- 


ing pr<^erty  located  In  Alaska,  Ouam,  or 
Hawaii. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Utle,  the 
terms  'mortgages,'  'home  mortgages,'  ana 
'first  mortgages'  shall  be  Inclusive  of  any 
mortgages  or  other  obligations  Insured  or 
guaranteed  tmder  the  National  Housing  Act. 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
chapter  37  of  UUe  88,  United  States  Code! 
or  other  Federal  law." 

(b)  Section  305(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "clause  (2)  of  section  303 (b)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "claiise  (1)  of 
the  second  sentence  of  section  302(b)(2)". 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  AssoclaUon  Charter  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  To  provide  an  additional  means  tot 
effecting  sales  of  mortgages  held  In  the  port- 
folio of  Its  secondary  market  operations,  and 
for  financing  purpoeee,  the  Association  la 
authorized  to  set  aside  a  part  or  all  of  any 
UKN-tgages  held  by  it  under  thU  section  and 
subject  them  to  a  trust  or  trusts,  and  in 
oonnectlon  therewith,  the  Association  shall 
act  as  trustee  of  any  such  trusts.  As  such 
trustee,  the  Association  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
and  sell  beneficial  Interests  or  participations 
In  the  mortgagee  subjected  to  such  trusts. 
Participations  or  other  Instruments  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  securities  which  are  direct  obliga- 
tions of  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  or  Interest  by  the  United  States 
be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within 
the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Sec- 
tion 309(c)  (4)  hereof  shaU  have  no  appUca- 
tlon  to  the  Issuance  of  participation  certtfl- 
oatae  under  this  subeectlon.  The  Associa- 
tion, In  Its  corporate  capacity,  la  authorlxed 
to  guarantee  the  timely  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  Interest  on  the  participation! 
or  other  Instruments  Issued  and  sold  pur- 
suant hereto:  however,  appropriate  language 
shall  be  Inserted  in  all  participations  or 
other  Instruments  Issued  vmder  this  subsec- 
tion clearly  indicating  that  such  partidpv 
tlons  or  other  Instruments,  together  with 
the  Interest  thereon,  are  not  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  and  do  not  constitute  • 
debt  or  obUgatlon  of  the  United  States  v 
of  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof 
other  than  the  Association.  Mortgages  set 
aside  and  subjected  to  a  trust  or  trusts  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  at  all  Urate 
be  adequate  In  outstanding  principal  bal- 
ances, Interest  rates,  and  maturities  to  en- 
able the  Association  to  make  timely  Interest 
and  principal  payments  on  the  participations 
or  other  Instrimients  Issued  and  sold  pur- 
suant hereto.  The  effect  of  the  sale  of  any 
participation  certificates  hereunder  shall  be 
the  same,  to  the  extent  of  the  principal  of 
such  Issue,  as  the  direct  sale  of  the  mort- 
gages subject  to  the  trust." 

(b)  Section  302(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  ti 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "by  each"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (except  with  respect  to 
Its  secondary  naarket  operations)  and  each": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that  such  au- 
thority may  not  be  used  with  respect  to 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association". 

Sic,  6  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  1* 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (b)  Imme- 
diately after  '(when,  and  to  the  extent  that, 
the  President  has  determined  that  it  Is  in 
the  public  Interest) "  the  following:  ",  at  the 
expense  of  and  for  the  ultimate  account  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,": and 

(3)  by  inserting  In  paragraph  (c)  imme- 
diately after  "in  an  orderly  manner,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "at  the  expense  of  and  for  the  ultt- 
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mate  account  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,". 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Excepting  Its  activities  carried  on  In 
a  fiduciary  capacity  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  and  under  section  306, 
the  operations  of  the  Association  under  the 
special  assistance  functions  (section  305) 
and  the  management  and  liquidating  func- 
tions (section  306)  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Association  at  the  expense  of  and  for  the 
ultimate  tujcount  of  the  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing  and  XTrban  Development;  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  and  subject  to  the  same 
exception  determinations  by  the  board  of 
directors  with  respect  to  such  functions  shall 
be  consistent  with  any  written  statements 
of  general  policy  formally  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  the  chairman  of  the  board." 

(c)  Section  306(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "All  opera- 
tions of  the  Association  Under  this  section 
ahall  be  at  the  expense  of  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate account  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  such  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  the  Association  for  the 
amount  of  Its  administrative  expenses  al- 
locable to  such  operations,  on  a  fairly  pro. 
rated  basis." 

(d)  Section  30ft<a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "Excepting 
Its  activities  carried  on  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity pursuant  to  section  302(0),  all  opera- 
tions of  the  Association  under  this  section 
(ball  be  at  the  expense  of  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate account  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  such  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  the  Association  for  the 
amount  of  Its  administrative  expenses  al- 
locable to  such  operations,  on  a  fairly  pro- 
rated basis." 

(e)  Section  307(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  following  "re- 
lated obligations  of  the  Association,"  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "Its  prorated  and 
unreimbursed  expenses,  and  the  like,  Includ- 
ing amounts  required  for  the  establishment 
of  such  reserves  as  are  determined  to  be 
prudent,  shall  Inure  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  such 
related  earnings  or  other  amounts  as  become 
available  shall  be  paid  annually  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  account  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Drban  Development,  for  covering  into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  As  of  the  close  of  June 
30  and  December  31  of  each  year  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  render  an  accounting  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  respect  to  Its  operations  conducted 
at  his  expense  and  for  his  ultimate  account." 

Sec.  7.  The  amendment  made  by  sections 
1  through  6  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment, 
and  shall  operate  prospectively  only:  and  the 
amendments  made  by  section  6  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  July   1,   1968. 

Sec.  8.  Section  309(g)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "Every 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  have  power  to 
buy  and  sell  In  the  open  market,  under  the 
direction  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  any  obligations,  partlci- 
patlor.8.  or  other  Instruments  Issued  by  the 
Association.". 


POLICE  OFFICERS  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  RmiCOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Police  OfBcers  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1967. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  against  the 
mounting  crime  rate  is  the  local  police 
force.    Yet  a  1966  survey  showed  that 


64.5  percent  of  the  police  deparbnents 
Pfriled  were  understaffed  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  promise  full  protection 
for  the  populace.  Equally  alarming  Is 
a  1964  survey  which  found  that  only 
6.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  policemen 
had  a  college  degree  of  any  kind.  In 
this  era  of  modem  technology  the  police 
must  be  able  to  understand  and  apply 
the  latest  scientific  advances  in  crime 
prevention  and  detection.  The  police 
officer  cannot  do  so  if  he  does  not  possess 
the  requisite  education  and  training  to 
fit  him  for  the  task. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  national  need  for  more  and 
better  qualified  police  officers.  The  Na- 
tional Crime  CcMunlssion  reached  the 
same  conclusion.  This  need  can  best 
be  met  by  a  national  program  to  assist 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  recruit  col- 
lege-trained men  and  to  upgrade  present 
officers  to  the  college  education  level. 

We  have  neglected  our  police  for  too 
long  and  blamed  them  far  too  often 
when  something  went  wrong  in  our 
society.  We  can  no  longer  ask  the  police 
to  be  supermen  and  then  treat  them  as 
scapegoats.  While  the  cry  of  police 
brutality  often  rings  in  our  ears,  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  want  more — not  less — ^police  pro- 
tection. Our  police  want  to  provide 
their  communities  with  better  services. 
But  they  are  handicapped  by  low  salar- 
ies that  discourage  new  recruits  and  by 
a  lack  of  educational  programs. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ask  our  local 
police  officers  to  perform  their  very  diffi- 
cult job  unless  we  provide  them  with 
the  training  and  the  security  that  our 
Federal  law-enforcement  officials  have. 
Our  local  police  departments  deserve  the 
training,  the  salary,  and  the  status  of 
FBI  agents.  Although  the  FBI  Is  ex- 
panding its  training  progrrams  for  local 
police — both  by  inviting  police  to  the 
Washington  area  for  courses  and  by 
sending  instructors  to  locsd  communi- 
ties— a  great  need  still  exists  for  addi- 
tional and  more  permanent  training  pro- 
grams in  the  States  and  commimltles 
where  the  police  work. 

My  bill  will  accomplish  this.  It  is  pat- 
terned after  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  so  that  procedural  re- 
quirements will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
This  will  also  insure  that  colleges  and 
universities  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  familiar  with  Its  adminis- 
tration. 

Administration  of  the  entire  program 
will  be  handled  by  existing  agencies  in 
the  Office  of  Education  because  it  deals 
chiefly  with  educational  matters  and  be- 
cause that  Office  has  a  long  and  success- 
ful experience  in  administering  educa- 
tion programs. 

Title  I  would  establish  a  student  loan 
fund  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— including  Junior  and  community 
colleges  to  assist  those  pursuing  2-  or  4- 
year  undergraduate  degrees  or  certifi- 
cates in  police  science.  These  loan  funds 
total  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $5 
million  for  1969. 1970.  and  1971.  A  maxi- 
mum student  loan  imder  the  program 
would  be  $1,200  for  1  academic  year  with 
selection  of  recipients  being  determined 
by  the  individual  institutions.    Selection 


criteria  would  be  based  upon  excellence 
of  aclilevement  and  need,  with  speclsJ 
consideration  given  experienced  law- 
force  personnel  on  academic  leave. 
Loans  would  bear  a  low  Interest  rate,  be 
repayable  over  a  10-year  period  after 
graduation,  and  up  to  half  of  the  debt 
may  be  canceled  for  service  on  a  public 
funded  law-enforcement  agency. 

Federal  contributions  to  the  student 
loan  funds  would  be  matched  by  partici- 
pating colleges  and  universities  at  a  ratio 
of  at  least  1  institutional  to  9  Federal 
dollars.  Fimds  are  provided  in  title  I 
for  loans  to  institutions  to  cover  their 
required  share.  The  total  4-year  cost  of 
this  program  is  $19,800,000  plus  admin- 
istrative costs.  A  sutjstantial  percent- 
age of  these  funds  would  be  recovered 
by  the  Government  as  the  loans  and  in- 
terest are  paid  off.  An  estimated  18,000 
to  36,000  student-academic  years  of 
study  could  be  supported  under  this  title, 
depending  on  the  amount  and  number  of 
loans. 

Title  n  would  establish  4,000  2-year 
scholarships  for  outstanding  students 
wishing  to  pursue  careers  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Stipends  for  such  fellowships 
would  amount  to  $2,300  yearly,  plus  $400 
for  each  dependent  of  the  student.  In 
addition  to  the  student  stipend,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  grants  of  up  to 
$2,500  per  fellowship  student  each  year  to 
the  institution  providing  him  a  new  or 
improved  program  in  police  science.  The 
intent  of  this  provision  is  to  create  an 
Inducement  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  establish  new  or  expanded  programs  in 
this  field.  There  are  presently  26  States 
in  which  no  college  or  university  provides 
a  degree  program  in  police  science;  in 
12  of  these  there  is  some  planning  for 
such  programs.  Competition  for  fellow- 
ship awards  would  be  based  upon  evi- 
dence of  mental  and  moral  excellence 
and  leadership  potential,  with  some  pref- 
erence being  given  applicants  who  are 
law  enforcement  professionals  on  aca- 
demic leave.  The  cost  of  this  program  is 
$40  million  plus  administrative  expenses 
over  a  4-year  period. 

Title  m  will  provide  $40  million  in 
grants  for  tuition  aid  of  up  to  $300  a 
semester  to  those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  minimum  of  2  consecutive 
years  by  a  public  law  enforcement 
agency.  This  aid  would  enable  a  police 
officer  to  attend  a  community  college  or 
other  local  educational  institution  part 
time  and  pursue  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  in  police  science.  To  en- 
courage police  officers  to  remain  on  the 
force  for  a  period  of  18  months  following 
the  completion  of  their  courses,  the  bill 
provides  that  if  an  officer  leaves  the  force 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  time  the 
grants  he  has  received  must  be  repaid  on 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $40 
million  authorized  by  tliis  title  will  pro- 
vide up  to  66,000  student  academic  years. 
This  would  permit  one  of  every  12  police 
officer  in  the  Nation  to  avail  himself  of 
its  benefits. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  of  title 
m  Is  that  It  would  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  a  partnership  between  the  com- 
munity college  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  raise  p>ollce  education 
and  training  standards.    Because  of  its 
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location  and  economic  position  the  oom- 
mtmlty  college  Is  well  siiited  to  offering 
an  employed  police  officer  the  education 
he  may  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  in 
hJs  earlier  years.  By  so  doing  it  will 
bring  the  academic  and  occupational 
aspects  of  career  development  together 
so  that  they  combine  to  produce  a  better 
quality  of  police  officer.  In  the  end,  we 
can  expect  a  more  effective  police  force 
and  consequently,  a  reduction  In  crime. 

My  bill  complements  the  proposed 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967.  That  bill  contemplates  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  used  for  education  and 
training  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 
My  bill  gives  this  provision  concrete 
form  through  a  specific  program  of 
grants  and  loans  to  assist  in  recruitment 
and  in-service  training  of  police  officers. 

Mr.  President,  In  these  times  the  police 
service  cannot  be  am  tent  with  officers 
who  have  a  low  educational  attainment. 
Policemen  today  face  a  wide  range  of 
technical  and  social  problems.  They 
must  be  equipped  to  handle  them  well. 
Such  competence  can  be  Instilled  in  po- 
lice officers  through  the  college  degree 
program  I  have  outlined  here.  My  bill 
is  an  Important  step  toward  making  the 
training,  salary,  and  status  of  local  po- 
lice commensurate  with  that  of  FBI 
agents.  Its  enactment  and  implementa- 
tion will  bring  new  levels  of  profession- 
alijBm  to  the  police  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  this,  in  turn, 
will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  crime  rate 
throughout  the  country. 

I  oak.  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFinCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Mil  (8. 1502)  to  provide  assistance 
to  students  piirsulng  programs  of  higher 
education  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Introduced  by  Mr.  RiBicorr  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoBo.  as  follows: 

8.  1603 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl* 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Police  Offlcen 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1967". 

TTTLB  I — STUDENT  LOANS 

L,OANS    TO    STUTJBNTS    OF    FOLIC*    8CIXNCS 
Uf    XNSTITUTIOMS    OF    RIOBXE    KDUCATION 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Tat  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Commlasloner  to  stimulate  and  assut  In 
the  estabUshment  at  Inatltutiona  of  higher 
education  of  funds  for  the  making  of  low- 
Interest  loans  to  students  of  police  science  In 
need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study 
In  such  Institutions,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969, 
June  30.  1970,  and  June  30,  1971,  and  such 
s\uns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  have  received  a  loan  for  any 
school  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  to 
complete  a  two-year  course  In  police  science. 
a\mw  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
any   fiscal   year   shall   be   available.   In   ao- 


cordance  with  the  agreements  between  the 
OommliMlonef  and  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, for  payment  of  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions which,  together  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  Institutions,  shall  be  used  for 
eetabllahment  and  maintenance  of  a  student 
loan  fund. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subeectloQ  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1971,  the  Commissioner  ahaU 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropri- 
ated as  the  population  of  such  State  beaov 
to  the  population  of  all  the  States  combined. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  be  the 
source  of  all  population  figures  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
In  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  amounts  are  appro- 
priated. 

FKDBUU.   CAFrrAL   COMTKIBXmONB 

See.  103.  The  Commissioner  shall  periodi- 
cally set  dates  by  which  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  a  State  must  file  appU- 
catlons  for  Federal  capital  contributions 
from  the  allotment  of  such  State.  In  the 
event  the  total  requested  In  such  applica- 
tions, which  are  made  by  Institutions  with 
which  he  has  agreements  under  this  tltie  and 
which  meet  the  requirements  established  In 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State  avaU- 
able  for  such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital 
contribution  from  such  allotment  to  each 
such  Institution  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  requested  In  Its  application  as 
the  amount  of  allotment  available  for  such 
purposes  bears  to  the  total  requested  In  all 
such  applications.  In  the  event  the  total 
requested  In  such  appUcatlons  which  are 
made  by  Institutions  In  a  State  Is  less  than 
the  aimount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
available  for  such  purpose,  the  Conunlssloner 
may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  section  101(b)  for  such  year. 
The  Federal  capital  contribution  to  an  insti- 
tution shaU  be  paid  to  It  from  time  to  time 
In  such  Installments  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  result  In  imnecessary  ac- 
cumulations In  the  law  enforcement  and 
correctional  student  loan  fund  established 
under  Its  agreement  under  this  tiUe. 

LOAK   FT7NO   AGRKUiXNTS 

Sec.  103.  An  agreement  with  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  title  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  loan 
fund  for  students  pursuing  programs  leading 
to  either  a  two-  or  a  four-year  degree  In 
police  science  offered  by  such  Institution: 

(3)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of 
(a)  the  Federal  capital  contributions,  (b)  an 
amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth  of 
such  Federal  contributions,  contributed  by 
such  Institution,  (c)  collections  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  student  loans  made  from 
such  fund,  and  (d)  any  other  earnings  of  the 
fimd; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  loans  to  students  In 
accordance  with  such  agreement,  for  capital 
distributions  as  provided  In  this  title,  and 
for  costs  of  litigation  arising  In  connection 
with  the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund 
or  Interest  on  such  loan; 

(4)  provide  that  In  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  loans  from  this  student  loan 
fund,  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
(a)  men  and  women  serving  on  the  staffs 
of  public  funded  law  enforcement  agenclee 
who  are  on  academic  leave  to  earn  either  the 
two-  or  four-year  degree  In  police  or  cor- 


rectional science,  and  (b)  students  In  good 
health  with  a  superior  academic  background; 
(6)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purpoaes  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to 
by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Institution. 

TESMS  or  STtTDKNT  LOAMS 

Sic.  104.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  (or 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  student  made  by  in. 
Btitutions  of  higher  education  from  loan 
funds  established  pursuant  to  agreements 
under  this  title  may  not  exceed  $1,300  and 
the  total  for  all  years  to  any  student  from 
such  funds  may  not  exceed  $4,800. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to 
any  student  by  any  institution  of  higher 
education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Institution  may  deter- 
mine; subject,  however,  to  such  oondltloDs, 
limitations,  and  requirements  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  prescribe  (by  regulation  or 
In  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  wltb 
a  view  to  preventing  impairment  of  the  c^>> 
ital  of  the  student  loan  fund  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the 
objective  of  enabling  the  stiident  to  complete 
his  course  of  study;  and  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  (A)  Is  in  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  the  course  of  stud; 
at  such  Institution,  and  (B)  Is  capable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  In  such  course  of  study, 
and  (C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  a  full-time  student  at  such  Institution, 
and  (D)  signs  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
Join  the  staff  of  a  pubUc  funded  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  State  wherein  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  Is  located  or 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  comple- 
tioa  of  the  two-  or  four-year  course  of  stud;, 
and  (E)  manifests  no  obvious  physical  or 
other  handicap  which,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Institution,  would  render  him  clearly 
Incapable  of  effective  service  on  a  public 
funded  law  enforcement  agency; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  Interest  thereon.  In  equal 
annual  installments,  or.  If  the  borrower  to 
requests,  in  graduated  periodic  Installments 
(determined  In  accordance  with  such  sched- 
ules as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commla- 
sioner),  over  a  period  beginning  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases 
to  purcue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  and  ending 
eleven  years  after  such  date,  except  that  (A) 
Interest  shall  not  accrue  on  any  such  loan, 
and  periodic  Installments  need  not  be  paid, 
during  any  period  ( I )  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  or  (ii) 
not  in  excess  of  three  years,  during  wbicb 
the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  (B)  any  sucb 
period  shall  not  be  Included  in  determining 
the  ten-year  period  during  which  the  repay- 
ment must  be  completed,  (C)  such  ten-year 
period  may  also  be  extended  for  good  cauie 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulation* 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  (D)  the  borrower 
may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan; 

(3)  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  law  enforcement 
officer  on  a  public  funded  law  enforcement 
agency,  such  police  force  being  within  the 
same  State  as  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation granting  the  student  loan,  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
loan  plus  Interest  thereon,  which  was  un- 
paid on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for 
each  complete  year  of  such  service; 

(4)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest,  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  centum  per  anniun  except  that  no 
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Interest  sliall  accrue  before  the  date  on  which 
repayment  of  the  loan  Is  to  begin; 

(6)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without  se- 
curity and  without  endorsement,  except  that 
If  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the  note  or 
other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him 
would  not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create 
a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or  en- 
dorsement may  be  required; 

(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan 
shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  If  he  becomes  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

(7)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any 
year  shall  be  made  in  such  Installments  as 
may  be  provided  In  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  the  agreement  with  the  Institu- 
tion under  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to 
the  Commissioner  by  the  Institution  that 
any  recipient  of  a  loan  Is  faUlng  to  maintain 
satisfactory  standing,  any  or  aU  further  In- 
stallments of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate;    and 

(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  bor- 
rower to  another  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation participating  In  the  program  under 
this  title  (or  If  not  participating,  is  eligible 
to  do  so  and  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  such  purpose),  to  sucb  institution. 

(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  pay- 
ment of  Federal  capital  contributions  shall 
Include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans 
from  the  student  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  reasonably  avaU- 
ble  (to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds  In 
such  fund)  to  all  eligible  students  In  such 
institution  In  need  thereof. 

DiantlBPTlOl*     OF     ASSETS     FKOIC     STUDKNT 
LOAN   fTTNM 

Sic.  106.  (a)  After  June  30,  1974,  and  not 
later  than  September  30,  1974,  there  shall  be 
a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
•tudent  loan  fund  established  tinder  this 
title  by  each  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June 
30,  1974,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title  bears  to  the 
torn  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  institution's  capital  contributions  to 
such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Institution. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1974,  each  insti- 
tution with  which  the  Conunlssloner  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
pay  to  the  Commissioner,  not  leas  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  received  by  the  Institution  after 
June  30,  1974,  in  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the 
student  loan  fund  estabUshed  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  (which  amount  shall  be 
determined  after  deduction  of  any  costs 
of  litigation  Incurred  in  collection  of  the 
principal  or  Interest  on  loans  from  the  fund 
and  not  already  reimbursed  from  the  student 
loan  fund  or  such  pa3mients  of  principal  or 
interest)  as  was  determined  for  Vbie  Commis- 
sioner under  subeectlon  (a). 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Institution  or 
the  Cwnmlssioner  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
thu  title  exceed  the  amovmt  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
«nd  upon  notice  to  such  Institution  or  to 
me  Commissioner,  as  the  caee  may  be,  there 
«aU  be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may 
he  Included  In  regiUatlons  of  the  Commis- 
!l?v*'  *""  *°  '^"^  agreement,  a  capital  dU- 
tribution  from  such  fund.  Such  capital  dis- 
tribution shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(1)  The  CJommlBsloner  shall  first  be  paid 


an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  dis- 
tribution bear  to  the  sum  of  sucb  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  the  capital  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  made  by  the  institu- 
tion. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  tbs  capital  distribu- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution. 

LOANS    TO    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  In- 
stitution Of  higher  education  with  which  he 
has  made  an  agreement  under  this  title,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such  In- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  fi- 
nance the  Institution's  capital  contributions 
to  a  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  agreement.  Any  sucb  loan  may  be 
made  only  If  such  Institution  shows  It  Is 
unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  institutions 
under  this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  which  the  Commissioner  determines  to 
be  adequate  to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the 
funds  to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  yields  of  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  section,  (3)  the  ooet  of 
administering  this  section,  and  (3)  probable 
losses. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $1300,000. 

(c)  Loajis  made  by  the  Cc»nmlssloner 
under  this  section  shall  mattire  within  such 
period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mlssloner  to  be  appropriate  In  each  case,  but 
not  exceeding  ten  years. 

PAYMENTS  TO  COVXE  IXOtrCTIONS  IN   AMOUNTS 
OF  LOANS 

Sec.  107.  In  addition  to  the  payments 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
the  appropriate  Institution,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  he  determines,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  Interest  which 
has  been  prevented  from  accruing  and  the 
portion  of  the  principal  which  has  been 
canceled  on  student  loans  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  104(b)  (and  not  previ- 
ously paid  pursuant  to  this  subsection)  as 
the  total  amount  of  the  institution's  capital 
contributions  to  such  fund  under  this  title 
bears  to  the  sum  of  such  institution's  capital 
contributions  and  the  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  sucb  fund. 

AOIUNISTEATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sac.  108.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  title,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to 
modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  tltie  and  to  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  tltie,  claim,  or  demand, 
however  arising  or  acquired  under  this  tltie. 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  this  tltie,  and  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him  in  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

TITLE  n— NA-nONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION   FELLOWSHIPS 

APPXOPBIATIONS    AtTTRORIZED 

Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $40,000,000. 


AWASD   OF  FXLLOWSRIPS 

Sec.  202.  The  Commissioner  is  authorised 
to  award,  under  the  provisions  of  this  ttUe, 
not  to  exceed  400  fellowships  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and  1,300  fellow- 
ships for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Such  fellowships  shall  be  for  periods 
of  study  not  in  excess  of  two  consecutive 
academic  years.  No  one  applicant  shall  re- 
ceive fellowship  stipends  under  this  titie  for 
a  total  of  more  than  three  academic  yean. 

FELLOWSSIP    AXn    FaOOKAlC    APPmOTAL 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
award  fellowshlpe  under  this  titie  to  indi- 
viduals accepted  for  study  In  imdergraduate 
programs  In  police  science  approved  by  him 
under  this  section.  The  Commissioner  aH^n 
approve  an  undergraduate  program  of  an 
institution  of  higher  education  for  purposes 
of  this  titie  only  upon  application  by  the 
Institution  and  only  upon  his  finding: 

(1)  that  aruch  program  is  a  new  program 
or  an  existing  program  which  has  been  ex- 
panded. 

(2)  that  such  new  program  or  expansion 
of  an  existing  program  wUl  substantially 
further  the  objective  of  Increasing  the  facili- 
ties available  In  the  Nation  for  the  under- 
graduate training  of  effective  police  person- 
nel and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical 
distribution  of  such  faculties  throughout 
the  Nation,  and 

(8)  that  In  the  acceptance  of  persons  for 
study  In  such  programs  preference  wUl  be 
given  to  persons  Interested  In  personally 
contributing  to  more  effective  law  enforce- 
ment under  this  Nation's  system  of  laws. 

(4)  that  such  program  lead  to  a  two-  or 
four-year  degree  or  certificate  In  poUce 
science. 

(b)  Fellowshlpe  under  thU  title  shaU  be 
awarded  only  to  applicants  who— 

(1)  sign  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  Join 
the  staff  of  a  public  funded  law  enforcement 
agency  In  the  applicant's  SUte  of  residence 
or  In  the  District  of  ColumbU  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  two-  or  four-year  course  of 
study, 

(2)  manifest  no  obvious  physical  or  per- 
sonality handicap  which,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  institution,  would  render  him  clearly 
incapable  of  effective  service  on  a  public- 
funded   law  enforcement  agency,   and 

(8)  are  pursuing  or  agree  to  pursue,  the 
program  of  study  specified  by  the  institu- 
tion for  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of 
the  two-  or  four-year  degrees  or  certificates 
described  in  subsection    (a)(4). 

(c)  In  the  selection  of  students  to  receive 
fellowships  under  this  title,  primary  con- 
sideration should  be  given  academic  excel- 
lence, evidence  of  moral  reliability  and 
leadership  potential.  In  addition  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  years  of  creditable 
professional  service  by  applicants  who  are 
law  enforcement  officers  on  academic  leave 
to  pursue  the  degrees  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(4). 

(d)  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded 
iinder  this  tltie  for  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  an  undergraduate  program  at  any 
one  Institution  of  higher  education  may  not 
exceed  a  limit  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner In  the  light  of  the  objective  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  (3). 

FELLOWSHIP    STIPENDS 

Sbc.  304.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  titie  shall 
receive  a  stipend  of  $2,300  for  any  academic 
year  of  such  undergraduate,  college  level 
study,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400 
for  each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of 
his  dependents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amoxmts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  Is  pur- 
suing his  course  of  study  such  amount,  not 
more  than  $3,600  per  academic  year,  as  Is 
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determined  by  the  Conuulssloner  to  con- 
stitute that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
undergraduate  program  or  of  the  expatulon 
In  an  ezlvtlng  undergraduate  prograzn  In 
which  such  person  1b  pursuing  his  course  of 
study,  which  Is  reasonably  attributable  to 
him. 

nsixowsHip  coNDTnoNS 

S>c.  205.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  title  &hall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  In 
section  304  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Comxniasloner  finds  that  he  Is  maintaining 
Batlsfactory  proficiency  In,  and  devoting 
easentlaUy  full  time  to  study  In  the  field  In 
which  such  fellowship  was  awiurded,  In  an 
institution  of  higher  eduoation,  and  la  not 
engaging  in  gainful  employnvent  other  than 
part-time  employment  with  a  Federal,  State, 
or  looal  law  enforcement  agency. 


TITLE  m— TUITION  AID  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PERSONNEL 

APPROPBI&TIONS  AUTHOSIZXD 

Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  fiinds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Utle, 
but  not  to  exceed  •40.000,000. 

KUGIBIUTT  RBQinmnCXNTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Tuition  aid  under  this  title 
may  be  granted  only  in  behaU  of  !4>pllcants 
who— 

(1)  are  In  the  employ  of  a  public-funded 
law  enforcement  agency,  and 

(3)  have  been  employed  by  any  such 
agency  for  a  minimum  of  two  consecutive 
years  at  the  time  of  application  for  benefits 
under  this  title,  and 

(3)  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  In  the 
service  of  the  law  enforcement  agency  em- 
ploying any  such  applicant  for  a  period,  fol- 
lowing cMnpletlon  of  any  course  for  which 
payments  are  provided  under  this  title,  of 
eighteen  months;  and  in  the  event  such 
service  Is  not  completed,  to  repay  the  full 
amount  of  any  payments  received  by  him 
under  this  title  on  such  t«ms  and  In  such 
manner  as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  A  person  shall  continue  to  receive 
payments  under  this  title  only  dtirlng  such 
periods  as  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is 
maintaining  satisfactory  academic  perform- 
ance. 

COTTKSE  REQirntEMENTS  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  303.  The  Commissioner  shall  by  regu- 
lation designate  such  degree  programs  as  he 
determines  will  significantly  Improve  the 
performance  of  an  applicant  in  a  public 
funded  law  enforcement  agency.  Tuition 
aid  under  this  title  may  be  granted  on  be- 
half of  an  applicant  who  is  enrolled  in 
courses  within  such  programs. 

PATMBNTS  AtrrHOUZB) 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  payments  under  this  title  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  approved  by 
>>im  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  for  the 
tuition  and  fees  of  eligible  law  enforcement 
agency  personnel  who  apply  therefor  in  tak- 
ing college  level  courses  meeting  the  re- 
quirements stipulated  In  sectloo  303. 

(b)  The  maximum  Federal  payment  that 
may  be  made  for  the  tuition  and  fees  of  one 
applicant  under  subsection  (a)  is  $200  per 
academic  quarter  or  $300  per  semester. 

(c)  Tuition  aid  under  this  title  may  be 
granted  In  behalf  of  applicants  pursuing 
their  studies  either  part  time  or  full  time. 

(d)  No  tuition  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title  for  an  academic  imlt  of 
study  beginning  after  June  30,  1973; 

(e)  No  t\iltlon  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  title  for  any  program  or  course 
of  study  paid  for  by  the  United  States  under 
any  provision  of  law  other  than  this  title, 

-where   such    payment    wotUd    constitute    a 


duplication  of  benefits  paid  to  the  person 
from  the  Federal  Treasiary. 

AOMINISTRATTVE  P80VIBIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion sh&U  prescribe  the  form,  content  and 
submission  deadlines  of  the  written  appli- 
cations and  reports  to  be  made  by  persons 
requesting  educational  benefits  under  this 
title.  The  Commissioner  may  require  such 
persons  to  furnish  such  Information  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  full  and  fair  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  such 
arrangements  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education  receiving  tuition  and  fees  pay- 
ments under  this  title  as  are  necessary  to 
receive  from  them  reports  on  the  enrollment, 
termination  and  level  of  performance  of  per- 
sons receiving  educational  benefits  under  this 
title  at  said  institutions.  The  Conuntssioner 
of  Education  is  authorized  to  reimburse 
institutions  of  higher  education  rendering 
these  reports  for  the  costs  of  preparing  and 
submitting  such  reports. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
DxriMmoMs 
Sec.  401.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Col'unbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam. 

(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  a  certificate,  (3)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which  it 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree, 
(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution, 
and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or,  if 
not  so  accredited,  is  an  Institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
them  three  Institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If 
transferred  from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  training  afforded. 

(c)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "nonprofit,"  as  applied  to  a 
school  or  institution,  means  a  school  or  In- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
ptui;  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(f)  The  term  "law  enforcement  agency" 
means  the  police  force  of  any  state,  county 
or  other  general  governmental  unit  but  does 
not  include  any  Federal  agency. 

rEDEBAL   CONTROL    OF   EDUCATION   PROHIBITED 

Sec.  403.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervlsion,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

rEOXRAL  CONTROLS  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLICE 
PROHIBTrED 

Sec.  403.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  constnied  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  organlssatlon. 


administration,  or  personnel  of  any  PubUc 
funded  law  enforcement  agency. 

ADMmiBTRATION 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author. 
ized  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regulation*, 
to  any  officer  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  In  hit 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education 
under  this  Act,  including  recommendation* 
for  needed  revisions  in  the  provisions  there- 
of. 

(c)  Any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  exercise  its  functions  under  any 
other  law  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  a* 
superseding  or  limiting  the  authority  of  any 
such  agency  under  any  other  law. 

AOVISORT    COMWTTTEE 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  an 
advisory  committee,  or  advisory  committees, 
to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Any 
such  committee  shall  have  13  members  a* 
follows: 

(1)  Two  members  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement 
manpower  needs; 

(2)  Four  members  who  are  dlstlngxUshed, 
practicing  professionals  in  law  enforcement 
agencies; 

(8)  Three  members  who  are  recognized  an-, 
thorltles  in  education  for  law  enforcement 
personnel;  and 

(4)  Three  members  from  such  fields  of  en- 
deavor as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Members  of  an  advisory  committee 
appointed  under  this  section,  while  attend- 
ing conferences  or  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  ot 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
In  the  QovK^nment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec,  406.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  TRACK  AND 
FIELD  DISPUTE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  cm 
April  3,  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 59  to  authorize  tlie  incorporation, 
under  a  Federal  charter,  of  the  U.S. 
Track  and  Field  Association.  This  asso- 
ciation, a  private  corporation,  would 
assume  the  responsibility  as  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  track  and  field  in  the 
United  States. 

At  that  time  I  announced  my  intention 
also  to  Introduce  legislation  embodying 
other  suggestions  of  how  to  settle  the 
longstanding  controversy  between  the 
AAU  and  the  NCAA  and  Its  associates. 
Today  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  two  more 
Joint  resolutions  wtiich  I  hope,  together 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  will 
provide  the  committee  with  several  alter- 
natives with  which  to  work  in  their  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  Joint  resolutions 
which  I  Introduce  today  are  as  follows: 
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The  first  would  create  a  Federal  Agency, 
the  U.S.  Track  and  Field  Commission,  to 
rule  the  sport  of  track  and  field  in  this 
country. 

The  second  Joint  resolution  would 
establish  an  arbitration  board  to  con- 
sider and  settle  the  present  dispute  be- 
tween the  AAU  and  the  NCAA.  However, 
unlike  the  board  which  was  appointed  in 
1965  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  147, 
this  board  would  have  the  power  to  make 
a  decision  which  would  be  binding  on  all 
parties  to  the  dispute.  The  order  of  the 
arbitration  board  could  be  appealed  to 
the  courts,  but  if  afSrmed,  would  be  final. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  favor  leg- 
islation in  some  form  of  the  proposal  I 
made  on  April  3.  Such  an  association 
would  be  directed  by  men  already  as- 
sociated with  track  and  field.  It  would 
be  Grovemment  controlled  no  more  than 
is  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  which  is 
also  incorporated  as  a  private  corpora- 
tion under  the  Federal  charter.  The  as- 
sociation would  not  be  dependent  upon 
Government  funds  for  survival. 

There  are  still  other  possibilities  for  a 
solution.  A  Federal  Commissioner  might 
be  appointed  to  govern  track  and  field. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  contro- 
versy could  be  settled  by  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  voting  strength  on  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee.  These  are  concepts 
^ which  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  these  two  Joint 
resolutions  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolutions  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolutions.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoho,  as  follows: 

ShJ.  Res.  67 
A  Joint  resolution  to  establish   the  United 

States  Trade  and  Field  Commission,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Whereas  disputes  have  existed  for  many 
years  between  the  Amatevir  Athletic  Union 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  other  amateur  athletic 
organizations,  and  their  affiliates  or  asso- 
ciates; and 

Whereas  these  disputes  have  discouraged 
the  full  development  of  amateur  athletics 
In  the  United  States  and  the  maximum  per- 
formance by  athletes  representing  the  United 
States  In  international  competition;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  have  not  been  able  to 
resolve  their  differences  through  their  own 
efforts  or  through  previous  arbitration  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  and  desirable  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  vigorovis 
amateur  athletic  program  that  wlU  field  the 
best  possible  teams  In  domestic  and  interna- 
tional competition,  will  protect  and  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  amateur 
athlete,  will  achieve  the  broadeet  possible 
participation  by  amateur  athletes  In  com- 
petitive sports,  and  will  maintain  a  harmoni- 
ous and  cooperaUve  relationship  among  all 
amateur  athletic  organizations;  and 

Whereas  the  independent  board  of  arbitra- 
tion appointed  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 147.  agreed  to  September  30,  1666,  was 
unable  to  resolve  the  disputes;  and 


Whereas  amateur  athletics  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  interstate  commerce;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  means  be  pro- 
vided whereby  such  disputes  can  be  equi- 
tably and  finally  solved;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  estab- 
lished In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment an  Independent  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  United  States  Track  and  Field  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
an  Executive  Committee  and  a  Director. 

functions    of    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  such  amateur  athletic  associa- 
tions or  organizations  as  it  chooses,  shall — 

(1)  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all 
policy  matters  pertaining  to  track  and  field 
operations  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
sanctioning  of  open  track  and  field  events; 

(3)  arbitrate  a  binding  decision  for  such 
disputes  between  regional  or  national  organ- 
izations engaged  In  sponsoring  or  encourag- 
ing track  and  field  events  as  are  shown  to  be 
harmful  to  the  best  Interests  of  amateur 
track  and  field  In  the  United  States; 

(3)  act  as  the  sole  track  and  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Amateur  Athletic  Federation; 

(4)  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  any  International  competi- 
tion in  track  and  field  events,  except  for  the 
Olympic  Oames  and  the  Pan  American 
Games,  including  the  representation  of  the 
United  States  In  such  competition  and  over 
the  organization  of  such  competition  when 
held  in  the  United  States; 

(5)  select  and  obtain  for  the  United  States 
the  most  competent  amateur  representation 
possible  in  such  competition; 

(6)  represent  and  protect  the  Individual 
right  to  compete  of  amateur  track  and  field 
athletes  in  any  case  in  which  such  athletes 
are  unfairly  restricted  or  restrained  from 
participating. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
submit  annually  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  summarizing  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  and  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

eoecuttve  commtttxe 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  Director, 
ex  officio,  and  11  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

(1)  two  from  among  coaches  at  any  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association: 

(3)  two  from  among  representatives  of  the 
membership  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union; 

(3)  one  from  among  coaches  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  are  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics; 

(4)  one  from  among  coaches  at  Junior  or 
community  colleges  which  are  members  of 
the  National  Junior  College  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation; 

(6)  one  from  among  coaches  at  secondary 
schools  which  are  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic 
Associations; 

(6)  one  from  among  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  engaged  In  track  and  field 
activities; 

(7)  one  from  among  representatives  of 
the  general  public; 

(8)  one  amateur  track  and  field  athlete; 
and 

(9)  one  from  among  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  appointed  ptirsuant  to  section 
7  of  this  Joint  Resolution. 

(b)  The  term  of  each  voting  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  six  years, 
except  that  (1)  the  members  first  taking  of- 


fice shall  serve,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, four  for  terms  of  two  years,  four  for 
terms  of  four  years,  and  three  for  terms  of  six 
years,  and  (3)  any  members  appointed  to 
fiU  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed.  Any  member  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  a 
fuU  six-year  term  of  office  shall  not  be  elig- 
ible for  reappointment. 

(c)  The  Executive  Committee  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Joint  Res- 
olution, exercise  the  authority  granted  In 
this  Joint  Resolution. 

(d)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  and  dertg- 
nate  an  acting  chairman,  at  which  meeting 
the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  election 
of  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

(e)  The  chairman  and  vice 'chairman  shall 
be  elected  from  members  of  the  E;xecutlve 
Committee  while  serving  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  term  of  office  for  each 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  shall  be  two 
years.  The  first  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man shall  assume  office  immediately  upon 
election.  Thereafter,  the  election  of  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  shall  be  held  at 
the  semiannual  meeting  (as  herein  pro- 
vided) Immediately  preceding  the  expiration 
of  each  two-year  term.  The  vice  chairman 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  chairman  in 
his  absence.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  In 
the  chairmanship  or  vice  chairmanship,  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  elect  a  member  to 
fill  such  vacancy  for  the  bsilance  of  the  term 
of  office  remaining. 

(f)  The  Executive  Committee  ahaU  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman  but  not  less  than 
once  every  four  months.  Six  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(g)  Each  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee who  Is  appointed  from  private  life 
shall  receive  $100  per  diem  for  each  day  (In- 
cluding travel  time)  during  which  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  A 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  Is 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  All  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  be  relmbiu-sed  for  trav- 
el, subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

DIRECTORS   AND   STAFF   OF  TRE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Direc- 
tor") shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
receive  c<Hnpensatlon  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  4  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Director  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
specifically  vested  in  him  by  this  Act,  the 
Director  shall,  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  exercise  such  other  powers  and 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commission. 

POWERS   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized 
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(1)  eatAbllsh  such  rule*  and  reguUtlons 
u  may  be  necefisary; 

(3)  hold  such  bearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
tlmea  and  placee,  administer  such  oaths  and 
take  such  testimony  aa  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee deems  necessary; 

(3)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  reftorts 
(including  funds  accounting  reports)  and  the 
filing  of  such  appUcatloiu  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  may  reasonably  require; 

(4)  enter  Into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Ravlsed  Statutes 
(41  US.C.6); 

(6)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent,  with 
rdmbxirsement,  such  services,  equipment  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions  effl- 
demtly  and  such  agencies  are  authorized  to 
loan,  with  reimbursement,  such  services, 
equipment,  and  facilities  to  the  Commission; 

(6)  acquire  by  lease,  loan,  or  gift,  and  to 
hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or  loan, 
real  and  personal  ;»'operty  of  all  kinds  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  such  functions; 

(7)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ments which  the  Executive  Committee  deems 
necessary  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  secuon  3648  of  the  Revised  Stotutes,  as 
amended  (31  n.S.C.  629); 

(8)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the  Com- 
mission, without  condition  or  restriction 
other  than  that  it  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission; 

(9)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code;  and 

(10)  delegate  to  any  office  or  employees  of 
the  Commission  any  of  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Commission  under  this  Joint  Resolu- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  such  pow- 
ers of  subpena  and  compulsion  of  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  production  of  documents  as 
are  conferred  upon  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1936  (16  VS.C.  79r)  and 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
such  section  shall  be  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons summoned  by  subpena  or  otherwise  to 
attend  or  testify  or  produce  such  documents 
as  are  described  therein  before  the  Executive 
Committee  or  their  designee;  except  that  ap- 
plication to  any  court  for  aid  in  enforcing 
any  such  subpena  may  be  made  only  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Subpenas  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Director. 

JTTKISDICnOIf 

axe.  6.  (a)  The  United  States  District 
Court  shall  have  Jiulsdlction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding violations  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Comxnission  In  con- 
formance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Actions  tinder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  brought  In  the  district 
wherein  any  act  or  occurrence  constituting 
the  violation  occtirred,  or  In  the  district 
wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or  la  an 
Inhabitant,  and  process  In  such  cases  may  be 
served  In  any  other  district  of  which  the 
defendant  Is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found. 

ADVISOHT     BOASD     Olf     AMAmnt    TEACK     AITO 
FIELD   COMPtrl  I'lOtr 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Amateur  Track 
and  Field  Competition  consisting  of  the  Di- 
rector who  BhaU  be  chairman  and  nine  other 
members  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
dvll  service  laws  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Board  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  The  OouncU  shall  (1)  advise  the  Com- 
mlwlon  with  respect  to  the  development  of 


policies  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  Resolution,  (3)  review  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Joint  Resolution,  and  (3) 
make  such  recommendations  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
regvUar  full-time  employees  of  the  UiUted 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding (76  per  day.  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persona  In  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

APPaOPUATIONS   ADTHORIZXD 

Sxc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Joint  Resolution. 

XTTXCnVX   DATS 

Skc.  9.  This  Joint  Resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  its  enactment  except  that 
section  6  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint 
Resolution. 

SJ.  Rn.  68 
A  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  an  eqiil ta- 
ble settlement  In  the  dispute  between  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association 

Whereas  a  dispute  has  existed  for  many 
years  between  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  other  amateur  athletic 
organizations,  and  their  affiliates  or  asso- 
ciates;  and 

Whereas  the  dispute  has  discouraged  the 
full  development  of  amateur  athletics  In  the 
United  States  and  the  maximum  perform- 
ance by  athletes  representing  the  United 
States  in  International  competition;   and 

Whereas  the  parties  have  not  been  able  to 
resolve  their  differences  through  their  own 
efforts  or  through  previous  arbitration  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas  It  is  necessary  and  desirable  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  vlgoroiu 
amateur  athletic  program  that  will  field  the 
best  possible  teams  in  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional competition,  will  protect  and  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  amateur 
athlete,  will  achieve  the  broadest  possible 
participation  by  amateur  athletes  in  com- 
petitive sports,  and  will  maintain  a  harmoni- 
ous and  cooperative  relationship  among  all 
amateur  athletic  organizations;  and 

Whereas  the  Independent  board  of  arbi- 
tration appointed  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 147,  agreed  to  September  30,  1965,  was 
unable  to  resolve  the  disputes;  and 

Whereas  amateur  athletics  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  Interstate  commerce; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  means  be  pro- 
vided whereby  the  dispute  can  be  equitably 
and  finally  resolved:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  the  Halted  States  and  the 
National  Collegiate  AMOciatlon,  and  all  aflUl- 
Rtes.  shall — 

(1)  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Indi- 
viduals, Institutions,  and  organizations  af- 
fected by  the  dispute  between  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Collegiate  Association,  and  their 
associates.  In  any  amateur  sport; 

(3)  vacate  any  disciplinary  action  proposed 
or  pending  against  Individuals,  institutions, 
and  organizations  by  reason  of  such  dispute; 
(3)  discontinue  any  discrimination  against 
the  full  use  of  all  available  facilities  for 
scheduled  meets  and  tournaments;  and 


(4)  discontinue  any  restraints  against 
participation  by  any  amateur  athlete  In 
scheduled  meets  and  tournaments  pending  a 
decision  by  the  arbitration  board  pursuant 
to  this  Joint  resolution.  Any  action  here- 
tofore taken  which  vrould  be  prohibited  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  rescinded 
and  the  status  existing  immediately  prior  to 
such  action  restored. 

ARBrniATION   BOABO 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
arbitration  board  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  representatives  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  are 
hereby  directed  respectively  within  ten  dayi 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
each  to  name  two  persons  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  such  arbitration  board.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  three  additional  members 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  board  under  this 
Joint  resolution.  The  seven  members  shall 
elect  a  chairman.  If  either  party  falls  to 
name  a  member  or  members  to  the  arbitra- 
tion board  within  the  ten  days  provided,  the 
President  shall  name  such  member  or  mem- 
bers in  lieu  of  such  party  within  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
ized and  directed — 

(1)  to  compensate  each  member  of  the 
board  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  him  not  to 
exceed  9100  a  day  for  each  day  during  which 
he  Is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  hit 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  board,  together 
with  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses; and 

(3)  to  provide  such  services  and  facllltlei 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

PBOCXDT7XX  or  ABBITBATIOM   BOAXD 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  arbitration  board  ap- 
pointed under  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
have  power  to  sit  and  act  at  amy  place  within 
the  United  States  and  to  conduct  such  hear- 
ings as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to 
ascertain  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  the  current  dispute 
between  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  National  CollegisU 
Athletic  Association.  For  the  purpose  a! 
any  hearing  or  Inquiry  conducted  by  any 
such  board,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  wltnesaei 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  of  September  16.  1914,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  49,  60).  are  hereby  made  appli- 
cable to  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  board. 

(b)  The  arbitration  board  appointed  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution  shall  promptly  hold 
hearings  at  which  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  present. 
either  personally  or  by  counsel,  and  to  pre- 
sent such  oral  and  documentary  evidence  as 
the  arbitration  board  shall  deem  relevant  to 
the  issue  or  Issues  in  controversy.  The  arbi- 
tration board  shall  make  written  findings  of 
fact  and,  within  six  months  following  the 
date  of  Its  appolnment,  shall  promulgate  an 
order  adjudicating  the  Issue  or  Issues  in  dis- 
pute. The  order  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  shall  constitute  t 
complete  and  final  disposition  of  the  issues 
covered  by  the  order. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  such  findings  and 
order  the  arbitration  board  shall  consider 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  such  order  contrib- 
utes to  the  attainment  of  the  goals  set  forth 
In  the  preamble  to  this  Joint  resolution,  and 
(3)  the  evidence  submitted  on  the  record. 

APPXAL  rSOM  AEBrrmATION  OKOXXS 

Sbc.  4.  Either  party  to  the  dispute  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  order  of  the  arbitration 
board  has  been  Issued  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution may,  within  30  days  from  the  dsu 
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of  such  m-der,  petition  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  any  district  in  which  the  party 
adversely  affected  by  the  order  of  the  arbi- 
tration board  has  Its  principal  office,  for  a  re- 
view of  the  order  on  the  ground  (A)  that  the 
parties  were  not  given  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  (B)  that  the  arbitra- 
tion board  exceeded  Its  powers,  (C)  that  the 
order  is  unreasonable  In  that  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence,  or  (D)  that  the  order 
was  procured  by  fraud,  collusion,  or  other 
unlawful  means  or  methods.  Such  court, 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  Jury,  shall  hear 
the  evidence  adduced  by  the  parties  with 
respect  to  the  Issue  raised  by  the  petition  and 
may  reverse  the  order  only  If  it  finds  that  (1) 
one  of  the  parties  was  not  given  reasonable 
opporttmlty  to  be  heard,  (11)  that  the  board 
of  arbitration  exceeded  its  powers,  (ill)  that 
the  order  Is  uzu-easonable  In  that  it  Is  not 
supported  by  the  evidence,  or  (Iv)  that  the 
order  was  procured  by  fraud,  collusion,  or 
other  unlawful  means  or  methods.  The  de- 
cision of  the  district  court  shall  be  final  un- 
less within  ten  days  either  party  shall  apply 
to  the  appropriate  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  a  review  of  such  decision.  If 
the  district  court  reverses  the  order  for  one 
of  the  reasons  stated  In  this  paragraph  and 
no  appeal  is  taken,  or  the  reveaval  of  such 
order  Is  affirmed  on  appeal,  or  If  an  order  of 
the  district  court  affirming  an  order  Is  re- 
versed on  appeal,  the  President  may  recon- 
vene the  arbitration  board  or  may  appoint 
a  new  arbitration  board  and  such  reconvened 
or  newly  appointed  arbitration  board  shall 
proceed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  court's  decision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  (tower,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  to  enjoin 
any  violation  of  the  first  section  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  power,  upon  application 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  of  any  person 
adversely  affected  by  a  refusal  by  any  party 
to  the  dispute  to  abide  by  an  order  of  a  board 
of  arbitration  tmder  this  Joint  resolution,  to 
Issue  injunctions,  restraining  orders  or  other 
appropriate  process  to  compel  compliance 
with  such  order. 

tekmination 
Sec.  6.  On  the  one  hxmdred  twentieth  day 
after  the  date  of  its  order  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3,  the  board  shall  cea.se  to  exist. 


DESIGNATION  OP  MONTH  OP  MAY 
1967  AS  NATIONAL  HOME  IM- 
PROVEMENT MONTH 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  myself  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Bennett],  a  Senate  Joint  resolution 
to  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1967  as 
National  Home  Improvement  Month. 

In  1949  the  Congress  adopted  a  na- 
tional housing  policy,  which  has  as  its 
goal  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  citizen. 
Since  that  time,  we  have,  through  many 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams, been  working  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  While  we  have  Improved  housing 
conditions  since  1949,  we  still  have  an 
inventory  of  some  9  million  substandard 
housing  units  in  this  Nation.  It  would 
be  an  impossible  feat  to  demolish  all  of 
these  units  and  replace  them  with  new 
housing.  In  this  connection,  we  have 
constantly  looked  for  methods  to  reha- 
bilitate and  improve  these  substandard 
units  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  our 
national  housing  policy  prescribes.  If 
homeowners  and  landlords  realize  that 
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their  property  Is  substandard,  and  if  they 
do  something  about  it,  they  will  be  taking 
a  major  step  toward  helping  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

Perhaps  the  declaration  of  the  month 
of  May  as  National  Home  Improvement 
Month  will  reemphasize  the  need  for 
improvement  and  rehabilitation,  and  will 
make  our  entire  Nation  cognizant  of  the 
job  that  must  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  69)  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  May  1967  as  National  Home 
Improvement  Month,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


INCREASES  IN  ANNUTTTES  PAYABLE 
PROM  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  DISABILITY  FUND- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments  mos.  155  and  ise 
Mr.  PELL  submitted  two  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  624)  to  provide  certain  increases 
in  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  F\)reign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  (CREDIT — 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDICBNT   NO.    157 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1S8  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  6950,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   189 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
House  bill  6950,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  ISO  THROUGH  162 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  6950,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKTR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  699) , 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1967,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 


senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  coeponaor  on 
the  following  pieces  of  legislation  when 
next  printed:  Senate  Resolution  68,  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Technology  and  the  Human  En- 
vironment; S.  698,  known  as  the  Inter- 
governmental CocQieratlon  Act  of  1967; 
and  S.  699,  known  as  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  next  printing  of  S.  876,  my  bill  relat- 
ing to  Federal  support  of  education  of 
Indian  students  in  sectarian  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of- the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1359,  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  names 
of  Senators  Bayh,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Nel- 
son, Pell,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1362,  to  protect  against  in- 
terference with  certain  rights,  the  names 
of  Senators  Bayh,  Kuchel,  Metcalf. 
Nelson,  Pell,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  8.  1425,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
proscribe  the  mailing  of  certain  matter 
not  desired  by  addresses,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PENDING 
WATER  RESOURCE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control,  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  has  scheduled  a  public 
hearing  for  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  20, 
1967.  in  room  4200,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  following: 

Corps  of  Engineers: 

River  Basin  monetary  authorizations. 

Nominations:  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, two.  California  Debris  Com- 
mission, one. 

Miscellaneous  bills : 

S.  78.  to  designate  a  navigation  lock 
and  flood  control  stiucture  of  the  C.  &  S. 
Florida  flood  control  project,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  Franklin. 

S.  423  and  S.  831,  authorizing  the  use 
of  additional  funds  to  defray  certain  in- 
creased costs  associated  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  small-boat  harbor  at 
Manele  Bay.  Lanai,  Hawaii. 
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8.  601,  to  designate  a  pumping  plant 
on  the  St.  Francis  River,  Ark.,  as  the 
W.  O.  Huxtable  pumping  plant. 

S.  988,  to  designate  Garrison  Reser- 
voir as  "Lake  Sakakawea." 

S.  1340,  to  designate  a  portion  of  the 
San  Francisco-Stockton  ship  channel  as 
the  "John  F.  Baldwin  ship  channel." 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Watershed 
project,  Neshamlng  Creek,  Pa. 


S.  1333.  relating  to  the  admissibility  in 
State  courts  of  certain  evidence — Sena- 
tor RiBICOFF. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

James  Patrick  Rielly,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  southern  district  of  Iowa, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  M.  Station, 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  April  19.  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCE- 
DURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  other 
interested  persons,  I  annoimce  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  series  of  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
will  resimie  his  testimony  on  Tuesday, 
April  18,  1967,  at  10  ajn..  In  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Offlce  Building.  The  hear- 
ings will  continue  through  Thursday, 
April  20. 

The  testimony  will  be  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  following  bills  which  are 
now  pending  In  the  subcommittee: 

S.  674,  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility  of 
confessions — Senator  McClkllan. 

S.  675,  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by  per- 
sons other  than  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement oflQcers  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation or  prevention  of  specified  cate- 
gories of  criminal  offenses,  and  for  other 
purposes — Senator  McCi-ellan. 

S.  798,  to  provide  compensation  to 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials killed  while  apprehending  persons 
for  committing  Federal  crimes — Senator 
McClellan  and  Senator  Scott. 

S.  917,  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime, 
and  for  other  purposes — "Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967"— Sena- 
tor McClellan,  by  request. 

S.  1194,  to  define  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  courts 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress 
under  article  m  oi  the  Constitution  in 
criminal  prosecutions  Involving  admis- 
sions or  confessions  of  the  accused — 
Senator  Erviw. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
COPYRIGHT  REVISION  BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  on  Thursday,  April  27,  In  room  3302, 
New  Senate  Offlce  Building,  a  final  day 
of  hearings  on  S.  597,  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law. 

The  entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  re- 
ceiving rebuttal  testimony  on  certain 
contested  issues  presented  during  the 
current  series  of  hearings.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  appear  should  contact  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Brentuui,  chief  ooumsel  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  session  on  April  27  will  conclude 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  on  copy- 
right revision.  The  record,  however,  will 
remain  open  until  May  10. 


NEED  FOR  INCREASED  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DIRBLSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  being  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today.  Includes  minority  views 
signed  by  Senators  Frank  Carlson,  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty,  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Jack 
Miller,  Thruston  B.  Morton,  Clitforo 
P.  Hansen,  and  myself.  I  Invite  your  at- 
tention to  them. 

Every  minority  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  since  its  inception  in  1961 
has  commented  on  the  special  injury 
suffered  by  older  Americans  as  a  result 
of  inflation. 

We  still  insist  that  inflation  is  the 
No.  1  problem  of  the  aging. 

While  losses  in  purchasing  power  en- 
dured by  persons  on  fixed  Incomes  prob- 
ably can  never  be  fully  recovered  through 
Improvements  In  social  security,  such 
changes  do  afford  one  way  in  which  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  act  to  give  older 
people  fairer  treatment. 

Changes  in  social  security  should  aim 
at:  general  Increases  in  benefits  sched- 
ules; higher  minimum  payments;  re- 
moval of  current  inequities ;  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  system;  and.  Its  removal,  so 
far  as  possible  from  the  realm  of  political 
expediency. 

No  amendment  Is  more  necessary  to 
an  equitable  social  security  system  than 
enactment  of  automatic  cost-of-living 
Increases. 

Argxmients  In  favor  are  so  clear,  and 
possible  arguments  against  It  are  so 
slight,  that  we  are  amazed  It  has  not 
received  universal  acceptance. 

The  present  administration's  failure 
to  endorse  It  Is  especially  regrrettable. 
Coupled  with  overwhelming  minority 
support,  such  endorsement  would  assure 
enactment  of  the  proposal  at  once. 

Minority  support  of  cost-of-living  au- 
tomatic Increases  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  over  100  minority  Members  in  the 
House  cosponsored  such  legislation  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.    Many  others.  In- 


cluding all  minority  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging,  endorsed  It. 

We  believe  correction  of  other  inequi- 
ties in  social  security  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  this  regard  there  are  three  groups 
to  which  I  invite  special  attention: 

First,  older  widows; 

Second,  employed  older  Americans  who 
lose  social  security  benefits  because  of 
employment;  and 

Third,  married  couples  both  of  whom 
are  employed. 

One  of  the  most  serious  Inequities  in 
social  security  is  the  provision  that  wid- 
ows shall  receive  only  82^  percent  of 
the  primary  benefit  payable  to  their  hus- 
bands. We  urge  that  these  benefits  be 
increased  to  100  percent. 

Another  amendment  which  we  have 
long  believed  to  be  Important  would  elim- 
inate or  liberalize  the  present  $1,500  lim- 
itation on  unpenallzed  earnings  of  social 
security  beneficiaries. 

A  third  situation  to  which  I  particu- 
larly call  attention  relates  to  treatment 
of  working  couples  who  pay  dual  social 
security  taxes,  but  receive  no  additional 
benefits  on  retirement  as  a  result  of  their 
higher  contributions. 

We  believe  this  discrimination  Is  con- 
trary to  the  original  spirit  of  social  se- 
curity and  we  recommend  Its  correction. 

In  addition  to  eight  social  security  rec- 
ommendations, the  minority  views  con- 
tain seven  on  other  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  the  aging.  Of  these,  two  are 
especially  pressing. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  President's 
proposals  to: 

First,  repeal  the  double  Income  tax 
exemption  afforded  people  over  65,  and. 

Second,  treat  social  security  benefits 
as  taxable  income. 

We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  any 
special  tax  legislation  affecting  older 
people  should  give  them  additional  re- 
lief—especially since  they  are  so  clearly 
victims  of  the  hidden  tax,  Infiatlon. 

We  are  disturbed,  also,  by  signs  that 
implementation  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  passed  unanimously  in  1965,  is  fall- 
ing short  of  congressional  hopes  and  in- 
tent. 

It  Is  reported  that  some  States  with 
excellent  commissions  on  aging  and  well- 
directed  programs  are  considering  ter- 
mination of  such  commissions  and  their 
activities.    This  Is  regrettable. 

A  modest  sum  was  made  available  by 
Congress  to  encourage  practical  pro- 
grams at  State  and  community  levels. 
The  Older  Americans  Act  provided  that 
when  funds  were  not  used  by  a  partic- 
ular State,  they  might  be  reallotted  to 
other  States. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion which  results  in  freezing  such  funds. 

We  believe  that  States  with  desirable 
programs  should  have  such  frozen 
funds  made  available  to  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all  their  older  citizens. 

The  administration  also  seems  to  pre- 
fer emphasis  on  activities,  such  as  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  which  Involve 
tighter  Federal  controls  than  apply  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

We  believe  there  should  be  a  thorough 
examlimtion  of  the  way  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  is  being  approached  by  the 
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administration.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  possibly  undesirable 
emphasis  on  other  Federal  programs 
which  may  interfere  with  orderly  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  State  commis- 
sions on  aging. 

The  following,  in  summary,  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  minority's  15  recommen- 
dations: 

First.  Automatic  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  equal  to  rising  living 
costs. 

Second.  Across-the-board  Increases  to 
all  OASDI  beneficiaries. 

Third.  Higher  minimum  OASDI  pay- 
ments. 

Fourth.  One  hundred  percent  of  pri- 
mary benefits  to  older  widows  Instead 
of  current  82 ','2  percent. 

Fifth.  More  equitable  benefits  for 
working  couples  who  pay  dual  social 
security  taxes. 

Sixth.  Higher  OASDI  benefits  for  per- 
sons who  do  not  retire  at  65,  but  now 
receive  no  recognition  for  added  years 
of  contribution  to  social  sectirity  and  to 
society. 

Seventh.  Permit  OASDI  beneficiaries 
to  earn  at  least  $2,100  a  year  without  any 
loss  of  benefits. 

Eighth.  Extend  social  security  to  more 
people. 

Ninth.  Expand  and  improve  America's 
private  pension  system. 

Tenth.  Give  more  tax  relief,  not  less, 
to  older  Americans  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Eleventh.  Offer  more  Uberal  tax  con- 
cessions to  persons  supporting  needy 
elderly  relatives. 

Twelfth.  Develop  adequate  old-age  as- 
sistance programs. 

Thirteenth.  Expand  Job  opportimltles, 
full  time  and  part  time,  for  older  people. 

Fourteenth.  Provide  effective  shel- 
tered care  programs  for  the  aged  who 
need  such  services. 

Fifteenth.  Develop  better  State  and 
local  programs  for  the  aging  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 


ROLAND      MICHENER      APPOINTED 
GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Honorable  Roland 
Michener  as  Governor  General  of  Can- 
ada should  be  happily  received  by  all 
Americans. 

We  have  known  "Roly"  Michener  for 
a  long  time. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1958,  he  served  as  cochairman  of  the 
first  Canadian-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference  held  since  World 
War  n.  and  was  highly  instnunental  In 
planning  and  participating  in  subsequent 
conferences. 

Thus,  it  happens  that  many  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  know  him  well  and 
favorably. 

More  recently,  he  has  served  his  coun- 
try as  High  Commissioner  to  India — a 
post  which  he  has  filled  with  much  dis- 
tinction. 

In  assuming  the  offlce  of  Oovemor 
General  of  Ctmada,  he  will  carry  on  the 
"^ork  of  his  distinguished  predecessors 
with  great  dignity  and  ability. 

To  Roland  Michener  and  his  lovely 


wife,  Norah,  I  extend  the  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  of  their  many  friends  in 
this  Senate. 

May  God  speed  them  In  their  new 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Canadian-Urflted  States  In- 
terparliamentary Delegation  from  the 
United  States,  the  senior  Republican  in 
this  body,  and  in  my  opinion  the  coun- 
terpart of  Roland  Michener,  in  Canada, 
in  being  responsible  in  large  part  for 
getting  the  Interparliamentary  meetings 
between  our  two  countries  underway. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows,  Roland  Michener,  Prime 
Minister  Lester  Pearson's  choice  to  the 
Queen  to  be  Governor  General  of  Can- 
ada, served  for  many  years  as  Si>eaker 
of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Michener  has  often  displayed  his 
initiative,  his  integrity,  and  his  under- 
standing. He  has  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  improvement  of  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  We  feel  that 
this  is  an  especially  felicitous  choice; 
and,  speaking  as  one  who  comes  from 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
may  I  say  that  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada  to  be  Roland  Michener,  comes 
from  the  western  i>art  of  his  great  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  Alberta,  which  bor- 
ders on  Montana,  is  the  Province  which 
gave  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  Roland 
Michener.  He  has  made  a  splendid  rec- 
ord for  himself,  not  only  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  as  the  leader  of  the 
Canadian  delegation  to  the  Canadian- 
United  States  parliamentary  meetings, 
but  also  as  his  nation's  High  Commis- 
sioner to  India. 

We  believe  that,  while  the  late  Gen. 
George  Vanler.  his  predecessor,  con- 
tributed in  an  outstanding  fashion  to  a 
better  understanding  of  Canada  through- 
out the  world  and  represented  his  coun- 
try with  great  distinction  and  dignity, 
his  successor.  Roland  Michener,  will  make 
Just  as  great  a  contribution.  We  of  the 
United  States  are  confident  that  this 
fine  man — who.  Incidentally,  happens  to 
be  a  Conservative — with  his  outstanding 
abilities,  his  unempeachable  Integrity, 
and  his  deep  understanding  will  do  much 
not  only  for  his  own  country,  Canada, 
which  with  him  always  comes  first  and 
foremost,  as  It  should,  but  also  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  course  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  relations  between  our  two 
countries  and  toward  the  betterment  of 
Canadian  relations  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  new  Governor  General 
of  Canada  will  also  appreciate  them. 
However,  in  order  to  give  full  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  I  believe  I  should  add 
this  fact:  When  the  Canadian-United 
States  Parliamentary  Conference  was 
being  established  In  1958  for  the  first 
time  after  World  War  n,  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  was  the  Honorable 


John  Diefenbaker,  who  at  that  time  was 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  who  as  a 
young  man  had  participated  signifi- 
cantly in  the  conference  which  was  held 
during  the  world  war. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  who 
enthusiastically  Joined  in  planning  these 
conferences,  the  Honorable  Mark  Drouin, 
who  has  since  passed  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  AIBJEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Join  with  the 
Senator  in  his  commendations  of  these 
outstanding  gentlemen:  Mark  Drouin. 
who  was  the  Speaker  of  the  Canadian 
Senate,  and  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Diefenbaker,  now  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament aoid  a  former  Prime  Minister. 
And,  of  course,  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister, Lester  Pearson,  must  be  included. 
They  have  all  made  great  contributions 
and  we  in  the  United  States  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  what  they  have  done  down 
through  the  years. 


SENATOR  RIBICOFF  ADDRESSES 
CONNECTICUT  CREDIT  UNION 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Biir.  President,  at 
the  32d  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
necticut Credit  Union  League,  our  col- 
league, the  very  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorr],  delivered  the 
principal  address.  It  Is  a  fine  and 
thought-provoking  address  and  contains 
much  interesting  matter  which  Senators 
and  the  public  generally  will  be  inter- 
ested to  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ai»Rrss    BY     SxNATOB     Ab&aham     RiBrcorT 

Betorx   th«    CoNNEcncuT   CBiDrr   Union 

Lkacde 

Here  before  an  organization  whose  motto 
Is  "Not  for  profit,  not  for  charity,  but  for 
service"; 

Here  In  our  state  of  Connecticut  where  the 
early  American  settlers  struggled  to  establish 
a  free  society; 

Here  1  want  to  talk  about  a  basic  trend 
which  runs  through  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try and  Its  application  for  you  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Credit  Union  League  today. 

This  trend  was  written  In  the  Mayflower 
Compact  and  was  part  of  the  thinking  of 
every  group  that  started  out  In  this  land. 
This  trend  can  be  called  humanltarlamsm 
or  just  nelghborUness. 

Whatever  you  call  It,  It  means  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  had  a  deep  concern  for  the 
other  fellow.  When  a  man's  crop  faUed,  his 
neighbors  shared  with  him.  Oh,  they  might 
complain  and  growl,  but  they  shared.  Some- 
thing deep  Inside  compelled  them  to. 

When  a  man's  heLm  burned  down,  hl» 
nelghbon  helped  him  raise  a  new  one.  They 
might  tiave  called  him  careleas,  shiftless,  but 
they  helped  him  buUd  a  new  bam. 

This  sort  of  thing  Is  part  of  us.  It  under- 
lies every  measure  we  enact  to  prcxnote  the 
general  welfare.  It  tinderllee  the  credit 
union  movement  with  its  emphasis  on  serv- 
ice— on  helping  Its  owner-members  to  con- 
quer their  problems  and  achieve  their 
dreams. 

The  credit  union  movement  has  come  a 
long  way  since  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
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was  paaaed  In  1934.  In  all  this  33  years  time 
Congrees  baa  maintained  a  hecdthy  Interest 
In  credit  unions.  Law  after  law  has  In- 
creased their  scoi>e,  their  efficiency,  and 
therefore  what  they  are  able  to  do  for  the 
low  and  middle  Income  groups  who  are  the 
backbone  of  this  nation. 

In  1969,  the  Congress  rewrote  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  of  1934.  It  increased  the 
maximum  matiirlty  of  locuis  from  three  to 
five  years  and  raised  the  unsecured  locm 
Umit  from  •400  to  •750.  What's  more.  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  were  authcwlzed  to  cash 
and  sell  checks.  And  borrowing  restrictions 
on  Federal  credit  union  officials  were 
liberalized. 

In  the  past.  Federal  credit  imlons  could 
Invest  their  funds  only  1)  in  loans  to  mem- 
bers, 2)  in  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  seciiritles  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  3)  in  loans  to  other  credit  unions  or 
4)  in  shares  of  accounts  of  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Then,  in  1964,  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion geared  to  give  Federal  credit  unions 
greater  flexibility  in  their  organization  and 
operation,  and  made  new  Investments  pos- 
sible. Federal  credit  unions  can  now  in- 
vest In  securities  with  higher  yields,  and 
United  States  Government  agencies  now  have 
a  wider  market  for  their  securities. 

What's  more,  the  law  allowed  larger  super- 
visory committees,  with  greater  flexibility. 
Interest  refunds  coTild  be  paid  at  the  close 
of  any  dividend  period,  and  insurance  ob- 
tained under  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  could  be  recognized  as  adequate  security. 
This  Title  I  home  improvement  plan  has 
been  useful  to  the  homeowners  throughout 
the  nation.  It  has  help>ed  people  flnance  re- 
pairs, alterations  and  minor  improvements 
In  their  homes.  It  has  heli>ed  them  too,  to 
Increase  equities  In  heir  homes  and  build 
up  the  national  stock  of  hoxising. 

Another  change  in  the  law  made  it  a  fed- 
eral offense  for  anyone  knowingly  to  make  a 
false  statement  or  report — or  willfully  over- 
value any  land,  property,  or  security  to  in- 
fluence the  action  of  a  Federal  credit  union 
in  connection  with  any  application,  loan,  or 
the  like.  This  gives  further  protection  to  the 
money  which  you  have  put  In  your  credit 
union. 

The  two  most  recent  pieces  of  legislation 
place  credit  imions  on  equal  footing  with 
most  other  types  of  banking  and  lending  In- 
stitutions. A  1966  law  clarified  and  simpli- 
fied certain  legislation  relating  to  Govern- 
ment disbursing  procedures. 

And,  in  1966,  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
allowed  credit  unions  to  Invest  their  funds 
in  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
participations. 

So  the  Congress  has  acted  to  welcome  cred- 
it unions  into  the  family  of  major  financial 
institutions.  I  support  suuh  l^slatlon. 
For  I  believe  in  credit  unions  and  their  ef- 
forts to  help  i>eople  help  themselves  through 
Joint  action.  These  efforts  have  been  in  the 
American  tradition  of  self-help  and  nelgh- 
borllness.  And  they  have  already  helped  un- 
told nvunbers  of  pyeople  in  the  lower  and 
middle  Income  groups. 

It  would  have  been  simple  for  credit  union 
leadership  to  organize  credit  unions  only 
where  it  is  easy  to  do  so.  They  might  have 
organized  only  among  those  who  work  for 
great  corporations,  or  the  state  or  Federal 
governments. 

Instead,  the  credit  union  leaders  have  tried 
to  organize  credit  unions  to  serve  those  who 
need  them  most.  They  have  organized  in 
public  housing  projects  and  among  very  low 
income  groupe.  Sometimes  they  have 
failed  the  first  time,  and  they  had  to  try 
again.  Such  persistent  efforts  have  paid  off. 
They  taught  men  and  women  who  have 
been  exploited  by  loan  sharks  for  many  years 
bow  they  could  get  financing  at  a  much 
lower  cost.  They  encouraged  people  who  had 
never  bad  any  tort  of  savings  before  to  put 
away  a  few  dollars  out  of  their  pay  checks. 
Men  and  women  gain  experience  in  demo- 


cratic voting  procedures  when  they  have  the 
chance  to  organise  and  operate  their  own 
credit  union.  They  learn  to  work  together 
to  help  each  other.  They  learn  to  solve  their 
problems.  They  learn  to  work  today  for 
their  well-being  tomorrow.  This  experience 
and  training  Is  Invaluable  and  needed  In 
other  community  programs. 

These  have  been  constructive  efforts.  They 
have  been  successful — as  far  as  they  have 
gone.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  expand  and 
develop  them. 

When  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was 
passed  in  1934,  this  nation  was  In  the  depths 
of  a  depression.  The  national  credit  union 
movement  played  a  basic  part  in  facing  that 
depression  crisis. 

Today  we  face  another  crisis — the  crisis  in 
oxu  cities.  And  you  members  of  the  credit 
union  movement  muat  move  with  vigor  to 
help  deal  with  it. 

You  know  we  are  living  in  a  new  era.  It 
is  the  era  of  the  megaloiMlis  and  the  com- 
puter. Already,  a  full  70  percent  of  otir  peo- 
ple live  in  urban  areas.  Another  56  million 
will  live  there  by  1980.  At  that  time,  some 
of  our  tirban  centers  will  be  so  huge  that 
two-thirds  of  our  population  will  be  living 
on  10  per  cent  of  our  land. 

This  urban  era — this  era  of  the  big  city — 
has  brought  lis  many  blessings,  it  is  true. 
But  It  has  brought  us  vast,  complex  difficul- 
ties. Whether  it  be  tangled.  Inadequate 
transp>ortatlon,  unhealthy  smog,  or  decrepit 
slum  bousing,  many  present  day  urban  facts 
complicate  and  distrirb  our  lives,  sometimes 
even  threaten  to  destroy  them. 

By  the  year  2000,  which  is  only  33  years 
away,  we  will  have  to  rebuild  urban  America 
completely.  We  shall  have  to  build  as  many 
housing  units  as  we  built  In  our  first  200 
years  as  a  nation. 

Our  nation  has  faced  great  challenges  be- 
fore. But  this  Is  one  of  the  greatest  we  have 
ever  faced.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
our  cities  has  been  estimated  at  one  trillion 
dollars.  This  means  the  total  of  all  public 
and  private  actions  which  would  provide  for 
the  continuous  sound  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  our  cities.  All  slums  would  be 
cleared,  all  existing  structures  replaced,  ren- 
ovated or  repaired,  all  new  structures  main- 
tained in  standard  condition.  All  of  us  would 
have  safety  and  comfort  in  housing,  high- 
ways, and  public  places.  We  would  have 
enough  community  services — like  police,  fire 
and  health  protection. 

Mind  you — this  would  not  mean  spending 
a  trillion  dollars  of  Federal  money  alone. 
Testifying  before  our  subcommittee.  David 
Rockefeller  stated  that  for  every  government 
dollar  there  should  be  five  private  dollars  in- 
volved. 

So  what  we  mxtst  do  Is  approach  the  task 
of  building  the  city  of  tomorrow  systemat- 
ically. We  must  approach  It  as  a  question 
of  assembling  capital  Investment  to  deal 
with  a  host  of  urban  problems — problems  of 
employment,  housing,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, land  use,  poverty,  race,  health,  public 
and  social  services,  design  and  new  towns. 
This  the  United  States  has  done  many  times. 
We  have  taken  public  actions  to  generate 
response  in  the  private  sector — in  time  of 
war,  in  the  assault  on  space.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  supersonic  transport.  Now  we  must 
take  public  actions  to  generate  a  private  re- 
sponse and  so  aid  our  cities — where  most 
Americans  live.  Just  as  our  $70  billion  com- 
mitment to  conquer  space  created  the  aero- 
space industry,  so  the  ^60  billion  used  to  end 
substandard  housing  could  be  the  first  step 
in  creating  the  "cities  Industry." 

Consider  the  history  of  our  space  program. 
A  little  more  than  five  years  ago,  we  de- 
clared our  intention  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  in  this  decade.  We  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed In  this  fantastic  adventure  because  we 
committed  the  resources — the  men.  the 
money,  and  the  time — to  make  it  happen. 

We   trained  space   scientists   through   re- 
search grants  and  fellowships.    We  set  the 


best  talent  In  universities  and  Industry  to 
work.  They  not  only  came  up  with  new 
hardware,  they  came  up  with  new  ideas,  new 
concepts,  whole  new  approaches  to  problem- 
solving. 

And,  with  government  support,  we  put  to- 
gether an  aerospace  Industry  to  meet  the 
tremendous  market  demand  created  by  this 
commitment  to  go  to  the  moon. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  we  are  more  of  an 
urban  nation  than  a  space  nation.  And  it 
Is  time  to  apply  the  lessons  and  the  con- 
cepts of  technology  to  problems  closer  to 
home. 

Our  cities  both  need  and  deserve  a  com- 
mitment like  the  one  we  have  made  in 
space — a  commitment  of  time,  money,  and 
talent.  The  needs  are  there,  and  they  must 
be  filled.  We  must  shape  the  future  by  tak- 
ing constructive  and  selective  actions  today. 
Clearly  this  enormous  task  Is  far  too  large 
for  government — or  any  other  single  Insti- 
tution— to  handle  alone.  The  solution  must 
come  from  many,  many  groups  and  from 
many,  many  people.  There  Is  a  role  for  the 
Federal  government.  There  Is  a  role  for  the 
state  government,  and  for  the  local  govern- 
ment. There  Is  a  role  for  Industry,  and  a 
role  for  business.  There  is  a  role  for  the 
Individual.  There  Is  a  role  for  you  members 
of  this  audience  both  as  Individuals  and  as 
members  of  the  credit  union  movement. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
I  chair  held  extensive  hearings  on  our  cities' 
problems  last  year.  In  six  weeks  of  hearings 
we  heard  from  many  people  about  our  cities 
and  their  problems.  One  of  our  wltnessiw 
was  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan,  who  directs 
the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centw 
in  Philadelphia.  He  told  us:  "Begin  to  re- 
habilitate a  people  and  you  begin  to  re- 
habilitate a  city.  Structures  do  not  maks 
democracies  or  civilizations,  only  attitudes 
and  the  spirits  and  desires  of  men  to  pro- 
mote a  change  for  their  own  betterment 
can  do  this." 

0>mblne  this  statement  with  that  of  the 
perceptive  Daniel  Moynlhan — "We  seem 
somehow  unable  to  recognize  that  what  It 
means  to  be  poor  Is  not  to  have  enough 
money" — and  you  have  your  mission  cut 
out  for  you. 

The  purpose  of  the  credit  union  is  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  personal  credit  to  the 
people  named  In  Its  charter.  What  the  poor 
need  to  escape  the  shadow  of  the  slum  U 
money.  What  the  middle  Income  group 
needs  to  Improve  the  chances  of  Its  children 
and  better  the  character  of  our  cities,  Is 
money.  Tou  have  the  money  that  is  needed, 
you  have  the  power  to  make  available  to 
more  people. 

Tou  estimate  that  to  the  extent  that  you 
follow  the  national  pattern,  some  270,000 
persons — eUglble  to  belong  to  Connecticut's 
497  chartered  credit  unions — do  not  belong. 
This  shows  the  potential  growth  for  your 
Industry. 

I  know  you  will  continue  to  modernize  and 
Improve  your  services  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion. You  can  provide  exciting  leadership 
to  others.  You  can  provide  the  know-how 
and  leadership  for  neighborhood  credit 
unions. 

Fortunately,  as  that  perceptive  student  of 
America,  Ounnar  Myrdal,  has  pointed  out, 
"Never  In  the  history  of  America  has  there 
been  a  greater  and  more  complete  Identity 
between  the  goals  of  social  Justice  and  the 
requirements  of  economic  progress" — between 
what  Is  right  and  what  Is  practical.  The 
Improvement  and  expansion  of  your  credit 
union  services  would  be  the  right  thing  to 
do.  But  It  would  also  result — as  you  yourself 
have  put  it — in  a  spectacular  increase  in 
financial  power. 

I  spoke  at  the  start  of  the  great  American 
tradiOon.  That  is  the  tradition  of  helping 
a  neighbor  out  when  his  bam  burned  down. 
Today  we  have  many  many  neighbors  in  » 
more  modem  kind  of  trouble.  We  must  help 
them  so  that  the  national  barn  will  not 
bum  down — and  because  It  is  right  to  do  so. 


EXTENSION  OP  MINIMUM  WAGE 
COVERAGE  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  as  part  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Amendments  of  1966,  minimum  wage 
coverage  was  extended  to  approximately 
390,000  agricultural  workers.  With  solid 
support  from  Senators  in  whose  State 
agriculture  is  a  substantial  contributor  to 
the  economy,  an  attempt  v&s  made  to 
delete  this  provision  of  the  bill.  During 
debate  on  this  amendment  it  was  pointed 
out  that,  contrary  to  the  cHPlnlons  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill,  not  only  would  this 
extension  of  coverage  not  help  the  econ- 
omy of  the  agricultural  community,  but 
it  would  also  have  an  adverse  effect 
thereon.  Apparently,  this  argument  was 
not  accepted  since  the  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  37  to  51  roUcall  vote.  Re- 
cently, I  received  copies  of  memoran- 
dums prepared  by  the  administrator  of 
the  employment  security  division  in  Ar- 
kansas, the  Arkansas  State  welfare  di- 
rector, the  vice  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  director  of 
the  Arkansas  0£Sce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  Arkansas  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  all  of  which  support  the 
proposition  that  the  inclusion  of  certain 
agricultural  workers  has  had  a  crippling 
effect  on  the  economy  of  areas  which  are 
primarily  dependent  on  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  material  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
conservatively  estimated  that  800  to 
1.000  family  heads  have  been  perma- 
nently displaced  with  the  Arkansas 
Delta  region  as  a  direct  result  of  last 
year's  congressional  action.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  displacement  will  be 
generally  true  in  virtually  all  of  the 
major  agricultural  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

Today,  I  have  written  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  requesting  his  immediate 
attention  to  this  most  critical  problem. 
I  welcome  the  support  of  any  Senator 
who  has  found  that  the  same  type  of 
problem  exists  in  his  State., , 
ExRierr  1      I 

STA'R  or  AUCANSAB. 

Little  Rock.  MSTCh  31,  19€7. 
Hon.  John  McCleixan, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Enclosed  herein  please  find 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  concerning  a  situ- 
ation which  exists  in  the  Delta  Region  of 
Arkansas.  Any  assistance  which  you  may 
be  able  to  give  us  in  this  matter  wUl  be 
appreciated. 
With  all  good  wUhes. 
Sincerely, 

WnrrKKOP  Rocksfeixex, 

Got»emor. 

StATB  or  ABKAMBA8, 

Little  Rock,  March  30, 1967. 
Bon.  Oavnxx  Frkxman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sxcrxtabt  :  Attached  to  my  letter 
you  will  find  a  memorandum  which  reflects 


the  opinion  of  various  members  of  my  ad- 
ministration concerning  a  situation  which 
has  arisen  In  the  Delta  Region  of  our  State. 
These  opinions  were  submitted  at  my  request 
because  I  felt  that  we  were  facing  a  situ- 
ation which  was  rapidly  deteriorating. 

In  view  of  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  to  me,  I  feel  that  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
There  Is  no  simple  solution,  however,  I  am 
sure  that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Labor 
Department;  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  and  your  Department,  a 
solution  can  be  found.  Commissioner  Moss 
has  made  several  suggestions  which  will  give 
temporary  Immediate  relief. 

I  hope  that  you  can  prevail  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  clarify  our  problems 
with  the  federal  wage  and  hour  legislation 
in  order  to  provide  the  maximum  possible 
employment  to  the  families  Involved.  Be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  I  am 
contacting  Senators  McClellan  and  Ful- 
brlght,  and  Congressmen  Mills,  Gatliings  and 
Pryor. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WINTHROP  ROCKKrCLLER, 

Governor. 

Memorandum,  March  29,  1967 
Fred  D.  McKinney,  Administrator  of  the 
Employment  Security  Division:  "During  the 
period  of  February  24  through  March  6,  1967. 
an  agricultiu-ai  survey  was  made  in  Phillips 
County  to  determine  the  number  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  agricvatural  workers  who 
are  losing  their  jobs  this  season  because  of 
the  application  of  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  This  survey  revealed  that  there 
will  be  approximtaely  400  hand  laborers  used 
in  previous  years  that  will  be  unemployed 
this  year.  No  personal  data  weis  obtained 
on  these  individuals  because  they  could  not 
be  identified.  However,  it  is  logical  to  as- 
stune  that  most  of  these  are  older  people, 
women  and  children  used  only  during  the 
chopping  season.  Of  eight  large  farmers 
who  were  contacted,  it  was  determined  that 
60  workers  (family  beads)  would  be  dis- 
placed. It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
BOO  to  1,000  family  heads  permanently  dis- 
placed in  the  Delta  Region.  According  to 
the  survey,  the  immediate  problem  Is  pro- 
viding food.  A  long  range  program  should 
be  developed  to  train  them  for  some  other 
type  of  work.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  displaced  workers  are  age  46 
and  over  with  education  of  less  than  four 
grades,  the  long  range  program  of  training 
should  begin  immediately  to  be  of  any  ma- 
terial benefit.  The  only  figures  we  have 
available  are  the  ones  that  were  obtained 
in  the  survey  of  Phillips  Covmty.  However, 
the  problem  exists  in  all  counties  of  the 
Arkansas  Delta  Region.  Additional  funds  are 
urgently  needed  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  whole  region.  We  have 
notified  the  Regional  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  have  requested  assistance  through 
the  Department  of  Labor." 

Afr.  A.  J.  Moss,  Arkansas  State  Welfare 
Director:  "This  is  the  fifth  time  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  critical  condition 
concerning  the  needs  of  farm  workers  in 
Eastern  Arkansas.  Ashley,  Desha.  Chicot 
and  Drew  Counties  have  raw  commodities 
distribution  programs,  and  the  situation  Is 
less  critical  in  these  counties  than  in  the 
others  I  will  enumerate.  In  Phillips,  Lee.  St. 
Francis.  Poinsett,  Mississippi  and  Craighead 
Counties  the  department  operates  the  food 
stamp  program.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  not  been  allowed  to  permit  free  food 
stamps  to  be  distributed  to  those  farm  work- 
ers who  are  so  critically  In  need  of  food,  al- 
though to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  Is 
no  law  to  prevent  free  distribution  of  stamps. 


If  this  is  not  possible,  or  if  there  is  a  reluc- 
tance to  set  a  precedent  by  Issuing  free  food 
stamps  to  those  workers  who  so  desperately 
need  food,  then  there  is  another  alternative. 
The  State  Department  of  Welfare  could  be 
authorized  to  establish  a  dual  program  in 
each  of  these  food  stamp  counties  by  per- 
mitting raw  commodities  as  well  as  food 
stamps  and  limit  the  issvtance  of  raw  com- 
modities to  those  farm  workers  who  are  In  a 
distressed  group.  Either  one  of  these  two 
measures  would  be  an  emergency  measure, 
and  would  not  represent  a  final  solution  to 
the  problem. 

"Requests  have  been  made  to  take  one  of 
these  two  courses  of  action  twice  through 
the  Regional  Office  at  Dallas  and  twice 
through  Congressman  Gatliings.  I  cannot 
really  understand  the  reluctance  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  food  which  exists  among 
1,000  farm  families  in  this  area,  who  cannot 
receive  advances  from  landlords  due  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  and  failure  of  the  Labor  Department  to 
provide  adequate  guidelines  to  the  planters. 

"We  request  that  an  exception  be  made  in 
this  case  by  providing  either  for  the  free 
issuance  of  food  stamps  to  these  people  or  to 
authorize  us  to  set  up  a  dual  commodities 
program  In  the  coxmtles  I  have  previously 
enumerated.  In  the  Interest  of  humanity.  I 
know  that  our  request  vslll  be  granted." 

Mr.  Waldo  Frazier.  Vice  President,  Arkansas 
Farm  Bureau  Federation:  "The  minimum 
wage  act  has  had.  and  is  having,  a  great  im- 
pact on  the  labor  force  on  commercial  farm- 
ers in  this  state  and  more  particularly  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Missiseippl,  Arkansas,  Black 
and  White  Rivers.  Sound  farm  management 
dictates  to  the  commercial  farmer  that  he 
can  pay  minimum  wages  and  above  only  to 
workers  who  have  the  physical  and  mental 
ability  to  do  work  commensurate  with  the 
pay.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  hire  and  pay 
wages  to  people  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  unable  to  do  a  fully  acceptable  Job. 

"The  farm  labor  force  is  further  disrupted 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  because  of  the 
definition  of  hazardous  occupations  that  pre- 
vent many  boys  and  young  men  from  being 
employed  as  machine  operators  on  the  in- 
creasingly mechanized  farms  in  these  areas. 
All  of  this  means  that  there  will  be  many 
people  living  In  these  rural  areas  during  this 
crop  season  who  in  the  past  have  had  some 
employment  that  will  be  completely  without 
employment. 

"Farmers  are  without  ability  to  give  as- 
sistance to  these  people  because  there  is  no 
way  for  them  to  be  repaid  for  any  advances 
that  they  may  make.  Even  though  fanners 
are  greatly  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  these 
unemployed  farm  people,  to  ask  them  to 
support  them  would  be  to  ask  them  to  con- 
tribute to  charity  far  beyond  their  ability." 

Glin  Jermstad,  Director  of  Arkansas  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity:  "The  problem 
came  to  my  attention  when  I  was  contacted 
by  the  Community  Action  Directors  of  Mis- 
sissippi, St,  Francis,  Phillips,  and  Cross  Coun- 
ties. Unfortunately,  of  the  twelve  counties 
Involved  in  the  problem,  only  four  are  cov- 
ered under  GEO  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies. In  the  discussion  with  the  Community 
Action  Agency  Directors,  they  felt  that  the 
problem  was  critical  and  needed  Immediate 
attention,  and  from  their  comments.  I  am 
sure  that  the  problem  Is  also  critical  in  the 
other  eight  counties. 

"Future  plans  are  to  attempt  as  funds  are 
available  to  cover  the  remaining  eight  coun- 
ties, but  this  will  take  time.  To  give  an 
example,  only  one-third  of  the  counties  af- 
fected have  a  Head  Start  Program  in  opera- 
tion. I  feel  that  in  time  we  will  be  able  to 
Increase  NYC  and  OJT  funds  to  the  affected 
areas,  but  this  again  will  take  time  and  ia 
no  immediate  answer  to  the  problem.  I  con- 
cur that  the  food  problem  is  the  most  criti- 
cal, and  requires  immediate  action." 
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WATER  RESOURCES 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Basin  Development  Association  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  J. 
Clarke  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
speakers.  His  topic  was  "Good  Steward- 
ship of  Our  Water  Resources." 

As  one  who  has  been  a  lifetime  ad- 
vocate of  the  proper  development  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources,  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  his  speech. 

We  are  finding  today  the  reality  of  the 
very  urgent  and  pressing  need  for  mak- 
ing the  fullest  use  from  the  potential 
which  our  water  resources  offer.  I  recall 
that  not  so  long  ago  water  resource  de- 
velopment was  called  pork  barrel  or  boon- 
doggle. The  people  who  hurled  these 
ridiculous  phrases  are  now  becoming  em- 
barrassingly aware  of  the  shortsighted- 
ness and  lack  of  vision  which  they  dis- 
played. 

Seldom  have  our  national  water  prob- 
lems been  better  described  and  the 
potential  solutions  more  aptly  discussed 
than  in  General  Clark's  speech.  He 
points  out  that  water  is  now  a  source  of 
overwhelming  demand  by  Industry,  the 
most  Integral  element  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  primary 
factor  around  which  exptinding  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  outdoor  recreation 
can  be  developed. 

I  commend  General  Clarke  for  his  out- 
standing presentation,  and  I  urge  every 
Seiuitor  who  has  an  interest  in  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  our  Nation's 
water  resources  to  read  and  study  Gen- 
eral Clarke's  speech. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  speech  printed  In  the 
Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Stxwasoship  or  Ottb  Watkr  R«sor»c«s 
(Remarks  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Frederick  J.  Clarke, 

Deputy    Chief    of    Engineers,    U.S.    Army, 

Arkansas  Basin  Development  Association, 

Tulsa,  Okla..  Mar.  17.  1967) 

It  Is  a  double  pleasure  to  visit  the  Im- 
pressive Arkansas  project  and  to  meet  with 
this  fine  Association.  What  is  being  accom- 
plished on  the  Arkansas  today  Is  due  In  large 
meastu'e  to  vigorous,  conscientious,  and 
future-minded  civic  leadership.  A  con- 
spicuous share  of  the  credit  belongs  to  you, 
and  you  have  every  right  to  be  proud. 

This  Is  a  happy  occasion  for  all  of  us. 
With  the  project  already  almost  two-thirds 
finished,  and  budgeted  to  keep  It  on  sched- 
ule during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  green 
light  is  shining  bright.  As  Colonel  Bane 
and  Colonel  Rebh  indicated  this  morning  in 
their  progress  reports,  there  is  good  reason 
to  anticipate  with  confidence  that  the  navi- 
gation features  of  the  project  will  be  com- 
pleted by  1970.  according  to  plan. 

Tou  have  almost  within  your  grasp  a  real 
"handle"  on  your  futiire.  but,  as  I  know  you 
are  well  aware,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done  before  you  will  be  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  Progress  has  already  been 
made  toward  the  development  of  ports  and 
industrial  parks.  It  Is  Imperative  that  you 
continue  to  put  your  full  weight  behind  the 
push  to  lns\ire  that  the  non-Pedcral  facil- 
ities needed  to  attract  and  sustain  large- 
scale  commercial  and  Industrial  enterprise 
are  actually  ready  for  business  by  the  time 
navigation  is  opened.  Your  canalized  Arkan- 
sas can — and  certainly  should — become  one 
of  the  Nation's  "showcase"  navigation  proj- 
ects,  fully  demonstrating  the   outstanding 


value  of  a  modem  Improved  waterway  in 
benefits  to  the  area  It  serves  and  the  Natlon- 
at- large. 

Throughout  the  United  States  an  acceler- 
ated water  resources  development  effort  is 
being  made  to  support  the  phenomenal 
growth  rate  of  our  country.  The  Arkansas 
Basin  project  Is  an  Integral  element  of  that 
overall  effort.  The  foresight,  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  unity  of  purpose  displayed  by 
the  people  of  this  basin  furnish  a  splendid 
example  to  those  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try faced  with  critical  water  problems  and 
big  development  Jobs. 

Although  our  country  has  a  potential  sup- 
ply of  water  large  enough  to  meet  our  essen- 
tial needs  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it  is 
unevenly  distributed  by  nature.  More  and 
more  often  we  find  that  water  is  unavailable 
in  sufficient  quantity,  or  of  acceptable 
quality,  at  the  times  we  need  It,  or  at  the 
places  we  would  like  to  use  it.  At  other 
times  and  places  there  Is  too  much  of  it. 
Floods  destroy  lives  and  property. 

0\ir  national  water  problems  are  rapidly 
growing  in  magnitude  and  complexity  as 
overall  demands  upon  our  water  resources 
are  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
The  accelerating  upswing  of  oxir  population 
Is  only  one  reason.  Another  is  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  congested  megalopK^U,  or  super 
cities,  where  the  i>er  capita  demand  for  wa- 
ter is  greatest  and  hardest  to  meet.  Present 
trends  Indicate  that  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  about  a  third  of  all  the  people  m 
the  United  States  will  be  living  in  such  cities. 
We  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  industrial  production,  which  requires 
immense  quantities  of  water.  Within  the 
next  four  decades,  total  UJ3.  water  needs — 
already  straining  present  facilities  in  many 
places — will  perhaps  triple. 

The  prosperity,  safety,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience of  today's  200  million  Americans  are 
founded  on  engineering  development.  Such 
development  will  be  equally  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  400  million  Americans  of 
the  next  generation,  and  perhaps  a  billion  a 
century  hence.  If  the  current  growth  rate 
continues.  We  cannot  progress — probably 
we  o&nnot  even  survive  as  a  Nation — unless 
we  accelerate  development  efforts  along  aU 
lines  to  meet  our  material  requirements. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  water 
resoiirces. 

Providing  for  the  material  needs  of  our 
people  is  the  major  purpose  of  water  re- 
sources development,  but  it  Is  not  the  only 
purpose.  In  recent  years,  other  objectives 
have  become  Increasingly  important  and 
competitive.  Heavy  emphasis  Is  being  placed 
on  good  stewardship  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
the  provision  of  expanding  opportunities  for 
healthful  outdoor  recreation,  and  other 
measures  contributing  to  a  better  and  bap- 
pier  life. 

The  rapid  and  massive  expansion  of  our 
urban-industrial  society  keeps  pushing  the 
countryside — the  open  spaces — further  and 
further  back.  Many  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  may  be  sacrificing  too  much 
of  the  natural  environment  in  order  to  fulfill 
our  material  requirements.  This  is  partic- 
ularly relevant  In  the  more  thickly  populated 
portions  of  our  country,  where  the  tensions 
of  modern  life  are  generally  greatest,  and  the 
need  for  relaxation  and  recreation  most 
pressing. 

Urban  dwellers  want  to  be  able  to  emerge 
from  their  high-rise  apartments,  get  off  their 
paved  streets,  and  find  beautiful  landscapes, 
green  fields,  wooded  hillsides,  and  clear,  free- 
running  streams  somewhere  nearby.  They 
deplore  what  has  happened  to  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  open  spaces  of  yesterday,  the 
woodlands,  and  the  rivers.  The  fact  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  wild  country  in  com- 
paratively remote  regions  is  no  answer  to 
their  immediate  need  for  easily  accessible 
opportimltles  for  esthetic  and  recreational 
enjoyment. 


Environmental  factors  are  typically  quali- 
tative. Hence  they  are  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible  to  express  In  quantitative 
terms.  They  can  be  evaluated  only  through 
judgment.  Nevertheless,  these  qualitative 
factors  must  be  given  full  weight  In  all  future 
water  resources  planning.  And  they  must  be 
considered  from  the  very  start  of  the  plan- 
ning process.  The  public  demands  this,  and 
we  recognize  it. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  employed  en- 
vironmental specialists  of  various  kinds  on 
its  staffs  for  many  years,  and  has  consistently 
sought  the  expertise  of  other  agencies.  We 
are  now  strengthening  our  caijabillty.  lx>th 
m-hovue  and  by  contract,  to  respond  to  the 
growing  need  to  preserve  environmental  re- 
sources while  meeting  the  essential  develop- 
ment needs  of  our  expanding  economy. 

We  are  seeking  improved  working  relation- 
ships with  conservation  groups  and  organi- 
zations, and  progress  made  has  been  en- 
couraging, though  sometimes  the  road  U 
rough.  Our  purpose  Is  not  Just  to  explain 
our  activities  to  them,  but  also  to  acquire  a 
better  understanding  of  their  needs  and 
views,  and  to  enlist  their  full  cooperation  In 
planiUng  for  tomorrow. 

No  raUonal  answer  to  our  nationwide  water 
problems  can  be  found  in  an  atmosphere  of 
confilct  between  groups — for  example,  be- 
tween those  whose  Interests  are  largely  com- 
mercial, and  those  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  esthetic  and  related  values.  If 
all  concerned  fall  to  get  together,  and  work 
effectively  together  now,  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  future  water-related  needs,  not 
many  years  hence  there  will  be  a  frantic 
scramble  for  enough  available  good  water 
just  to  meet  our  most  pressing  basic  utili- 
tarian requirements.  Such  a  scramble 
could — and  probably  would — result  In  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  precious  environ- 
mental values  which  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Practical  solutions  to  highly  complex  prob- 
lems must  be  found.  Clear  alternatives  in 
the  use  of  water  resowces  must  be  presented 
in  such  a  manner  that  wise  public  decisions 
can  be  made.  We  can  both  meet  our  eco- 
nomic needs  and  preserve  and  even  enhance 
environmental  values.  But  we  can  only  do  so 
through  true  endeavor  on  everybody's  part  to 
understand  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view, 
and  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  full  mag- 
nitude of  competing  demands  upon  our  lim- 
ited water  resources — and  then  we  must  have 
a  real  willingness  to  cooperate  realistically 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

Waterway  development  presents  many  spe- 
cial environmental  problems.  We  often  hear 
concern  expressed  as  to  whether  an  efficient 
navigation  project  can  be  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  ecological  and  esthetic 
values  and  the  proper  conservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife.  Your  Arkansas  project  will  pro- 
vide a  particularly  good  answer  to  this  con- 
cern. A  variety  of  measures  are  being  taken 
by  the  Corps,  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
private  interests  to  make  It  beautiful,  enjoy- 
able, and  a  great  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  nature  conservation  as  well  as  a  tremen- 
dous economic  asset. 

As  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  we 
are  making  every  effort  In  construction  on 
the  Arkansas  to  be  good  stewards  of  the 
natural  environment.  In  the  section  of  the 
waterway  traversing  the  Little  Rock  District, 
many  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  dredged  silt 
and  sand  will  be  placed  to  fill  swampy 
reaches  between  dikes.  This  will  have  the 
happy  Incidental  effect  of  eliminating  large 
mosquito-breeding  areas.  This  material  will 
be  shaped,  reforested,  and  planted  with 
grasses  or  other  vegetation  to  blend  with  the 
countryside.  In  the  Tulsa  District,  where 
some  of  the  channel  Is  largely  a  land  cut, 
construction  areas  will  be  dressed  and  re- 
planted to  heal  the  scars  of  construction, 
and  help  to  make  your  waterway  throughout 
Its  length  a  scenic  resource  of  outstanding 
value. 


Future  maintenance  dredging  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  channels  open  and  navigation 
moving.  We  are  seeking  ways  to  dispose  of 
the  soil  dredged  from  the  channel  without 
adverse  effect  on  esthetic  and  ecological 
values.  Timely  and  effective  planning,  and 
the  cooperative  effort  of  all  Interests  will  be 
required  to  assure  the  avallabiUty  of  suit- 
able spoil  disposal  sites  when  and  as  they 
are  needed.  This  involves  a  very  Important 
responaibUlty  of  civic  leadership. 

Supplying  the  pressing  need  for  greatly 
increased  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
of  all  kinds,  especially  for  the  many  millions 
who  live  and  work  in  our  crowded  cities,  Is  a 
function  of  water  resources  development 
which  is  of  increasing  national  Importance. 
During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  phe- 
nomenal rise  In  public  recreational  enjoy- 
ment of  water  resource  projects — particular- 
ly reservoirs.  During  1966,  we  had  190 
million  visitors  at  our  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoirs. 

The  growing  demand  for  more  and  more 
water-related  recreation  Is  refiected  in  fxmd- 
amental  changes  in  Federal  water  programs. 
In  plan  formulation,  economic  evaluation, 
and  cost  allocation,  recreation  Is  now  treated 
as  a  full  partner  with  other  purposes  of 
water  resources  development.  Recent  legis- 
lation has  provided  strong  Incentives  for 
greater  participation  by  State  and  local 
agencies  In  recreation  planning  and  develop- 
ment. Where  one  feature  of  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  serves  recreation  and  all 
other  authorized  purposes  across  the  board, 
the  Federal  government  bears  the  full  cost. 
It  also  bears  up  to  half  of  the  added  coat  of 
features  which  serve  recreation  exclusively — 
as  well  as  of  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
measures — when  they  are  sponsored  by,  and 
cooperatively  planned  by,  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  many  steps  which  are  being  taken  to 
develop  the  tremendous  recreational  poten- 
tial of  the  Arkansas  Valley  promise  to  pay 
handsome  dividends.  They  will  benefit  not 
only  this  region,  but  people  living  far  be- 
yond its  boundaries.  The  two  beautiful 
lodges  at  Lake  Eufaula  sponsored  by  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  together  with  other  rec- 
reatlonal  development  going  forward  at  Key- 
stone. Dardanelle.  and  elsewhere  in  the  head- 
water areas  and  along  the  river,  wlU  help 
to  make  the  valley  a  playground  of  wide 
renown.  Webbers  Falls  and  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Reservoirs  on  the  main  stem  have  an  excel- 
lent potential  for  the  establishment  of  ma. 
Jor  parks.  We  expect  these  reservoirs  to 
attract  more  than  2V4  million  visitors  an- 
nually. 

Fish  and  wildlife  resources  are  being  great- 
ly enhanced  by  the  Arkansas  project.  Ml- 
grating  ducks  are  already  stopping  at  project 
reservoirs  in  Increasing  numbers.  Fish  will 
benefit  from  reduced  tiu-bldlty,  stabilized 
banks  and  channels,  controlled  flows,  and 
deeper  pools.  The  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missions of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  are  co- 
operating fully  m  the  conservation  of  these 
resources.  The  stocking  of  Dardanelle  reser- 
voir with  large-mouth  bass,  bream,  crappie. 
and  catfish  is  a  good  example.  The  experi- 
mental Introduction  of  half  a  million  highly 
prized  striped  bass — which  we  call  rock  fish 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast — Is  an  Innovation  I 
know  sport  fishermen  will  welcome. 

Water  pollution  Is  a  national  problem 
which  has  a  major  Impact  on  all  our  water 
resources  planning  and  development  today. 
We  Americans  have  compounded  our  water 
troubles  by  disregard  for  good  water  man- 
agement. A  substantial  part  of  the  water 
available  to  us  is  limited  for  general  use  be- 
cause once  beautiful  streams  have  been 
turned  into  open  sewers  to  fiush  away  the 
wastes  of  our  cities  and  industries.  Good 
stewardship  of  our  water  resources  demands 
that  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
pollutants  be  kept  out  of  them,  and  we  are 
seeking  to  do  so  through  Intensified  State 
and  Federal  waste  treatment  programs.    But 


despite  the  best  we  can  hope  to  acoompllsb 
through  treatment  at  the  source,  the  men- 
ace of  pollution  win  have  to  l>e  combatted 
also — and  to  an  increasingly  large  extent — 
through  the  substantial  augmentation  of 
stream  flows  during  low-flow  periods.  This 
means  that,  nationwide,  much  more  reser- 
voir capacity  must  be  constructed  and  ear- 
marked for  this  purpose. 

The  salt  content  of  the  Arkansas  River 
presents  a  serious  problem  which  Is  being 
attacked  vigorously  both  by  the  Federal 
government  and  the  States  Involved.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  devised  and  reccmi- 
mended  a  (270  million  program  to  minimize 
brine  pollution  from  natural  sources.  That 
resulting  from  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
operations  Is  being  dealt  with  tlirough  State 
action.  Otherwise,  your  Valley  Is  In  a  par. 
ticularly  advantageovts  position  with  resi>ect 
to  pollution.  Your  great  upstream  reser- 
voirs impound  plentiful  water  for  low-flow 
regulation.  By  comparison  with  many  of  our 
other  major  river  basins,  you  have  little  con- 
tamination from  municipal  or  industrial 
wastes  to  contend  with.  Your  slate  Is  rela- 
tively clean.  Keep  It  that  way.  Make  It  a 
matter  of  high  priority  as  new  population 
centers  and  Industry  develop  along  the 
waterway  to  see  that  adequate  regulatory 
safeguards  are  provided — and  strictly  en- 
forced. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you, 
and  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  with 
which  you  and  people  throughout  the  United 
States  are  deeply  concerned  these  days.  No 
matter  how  much  is  accomplished,  there  Is 
alwajrs  another  beckoning  horizon  jxist  be- 
yond. I  am  confident  that  you  will  con- 
tinue in  the  vanguard  of  leadership  toward 
new  goals.  We  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
proud  to  work  with  you,  aind  with  all  the 
people  of  the  Arkansas  Basin  dedicated  to 
the  good  stewardship  of  the  water  resources 
of  this  great  part  of  our  Nation. 


SEIZURiS  OP  UJ3.  TUNA  VESSELS  BY 
PERU  Airo  ECUADOR 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  a  firm  advocate  of  inter- Amer- 
ican cooperation  and  brotherhood;  con- 
sequently, my  hopes  and  prayers  are  with 
our  President  as  he  meets  with  officials 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  in 
Punta  del  Este.  I  know  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  on  our  part  to  insure  a  long 
and  productive  future  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

At  the  same  time,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  will  re- 
member that  cooperation  is  a  two-way 
street,  and  I  address  this  comment 
particularly  to  the  representatives  of 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  each  of  which  coun- 
tries now  has  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  good  will  by  offering  posi- 
tive, realistic  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  from  their  seizures  of 
United  States  tuna  vessels.  These  prob- 
lems are  not  new.  and  proper  attention 
to  them  is  long  overdue,  Now  is  the  time 
for  such  attention.  Indicative  of  the 
sentiment  which  surrounds  this  issue  is  a 
resolution  passed  recently  by  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  serves 
as  the  home  base  port  for  the  largest  com- 
mercial fishing  fleet  In  the  United  States; 
and 


"Whereas,  the  owners  of  the  fishing  Teesela 
operating  from  this  Port  pioneered  and  de- 
veloped the  long-range  fishing  capabilities 
of  this  fleet,  which  enabled  such  fleet  to  fish 
In  international  waters  off  the  South  Amer- 
ican Coast;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economic  advantages  that 
flow  from  the  prosperity  of  the  fishing  fleet 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  business  and  In- 
dividuals throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  from  the  transportation  Industry  to 
food  processors,  distributors,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  to  the  ultimate  housewife  con- 
sumer; and 

"Whereas,  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Is  ylwUy 
interested  and  concerned  In  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  crews  manning  such  vessels  and 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  fishing 
fleet; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  hereby  expresses  its  growing 
concern  to  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  welfare, 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  crews  and  ves- 
sels of  the  commercial  fishing  fleet  operating 
from  the  Port  In  view  of  the  antagonistic  acts 
recently  perpetrated  by  a  certain  South 
American  country,  and  urges  that  the  mat- 
ter be  given  careful  study  and  resolved  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  economic  Inter- 
ests of  the  affected  businesses  and  Individ- 
uals In  the  United  States;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  board  be.  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Interested  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives serving  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  at  Its  meeting  held  M&r.  8, 
1967. 

J.  F.  PAaKIMSON. 

Secretary. 
Approved  as  to  form  March  6. 1967. 
RoGSK    AjunoncaaH. 

City  Attorney. 
X.  O.  Fattkll, 

Astlttant. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Great  Society 
programs  has  been  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,  which  has  done  much  to  break 
down  the  resistance  to  education  in  pov- 
erty-stricken areas,  in  ^ite  of  Inadequate 
funding  by  Congress. 

This  program  has  been  well  accepted 
In  the  educational  community.  Not  only 
does  it  provide  additional  help  to 
strengthen  present  programs  of  the 
schools  which  employ  Teacher  Corps  in- 
terns, but  also  the  program  looks  to  the 
future  by  developing  young,  dedicated 
teachers  to  continue  to  work  in  the 
schools  where  the  task  is  most  difficult. 

Last  week  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
published  an  article  concerning  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  at  Harrison  Ele- 
mentary and  Franklin  Junior  High 
School  in  Minneapolis.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent article  which  both  describes  the 
operation  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program 
in  general  and  documents  its  effective- 
ness in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Teacher 
Corps  Wins  Friends  in  City,"  published 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Thursday, 
April  6.  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  tbe  MUmeapolU  Tribune,  Apr.  6, 1967] 

Tkachxs   Corps   Wins   Pbixnds   in    Citt — 16 

iMARtttNd  CxNTixs  Aid  Poor  Pxtptlb 

(By  Fred  Johnson) 

Nestled  In  nooks  and  crannies  around  Har- 
rison School  in  Minneapolis  are  15  unconven- 
tional classrooms  that  teaching  professionals 
call  "learning  centers." 

One  of  their  purposes  Is  to  teach  young- 
sters In  small  groups.  They  provide  both 
"remedial"  and  "enrichment"  Instruction. 

The  Idea  Is  to  break  down  the  resistance  to 
education  offered  by  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  families. 

Most  of  the  1,100  children  at  Harrison  have 
participated  In  a  learning  center  at  one  time 
or  another. 

According  to  Mrs.  Edna  A.  Anderson,  Har- 
rison's principal,  the  centers  have  revolution- 
ized the  school's  cvtrriculum  this  year. 

They  were  made  possible,  she  said,  by  a 
National  Teacher  Corps  (NTC)  team  at  Har- 
rison. 

Two  NTC  teams  came  to  Minneapolis  last 
fall.  Each  consists  of  six  persons — a  leader 
and  five  Interns. 

The  other  team  is  at  Franklin  Junior  High, 
another  school  where  many  of  the  children 
are  considered  disadvantaged. 

The  Minneapolis  schools  requested  46  NTC 
workers  for  the  current  school  yeau",  but  only 
12  were  available. 

Donald  Bevls,  director  of  special  federal 
projects  for  the  schools,  said  Minneapolis 
could  vise  50  NTC  members  next  year. 

"It's  a  very  effective  program  In  my  Judg- 
ment," said  Supt.  John  B.  Davis  Jr. 

School  ofllcials  in  many  cities  are  reported 
to  feel  the  same  way  about  the  federally 
sponsored  program,  which  alms  to  develop 
teachers  with  special  expertise  in  dealing 
with  disadvantaged  children. 

The  NTC,  In  fact,  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  friends  except  where  it  counts  most — in 
Congress. 

Though  the  89th  Congress  was  extraordi- 
narily generoiu  to  education,  it  almost  left 
the  NTC  out  In  the  cold. 

Congress  reluctantly  established  the  pro- 
gram, supported  by  President  Johnson,  In 
1965.  Since  then  the  NTC  has  had  a  difficult 
time  getting  money  to  operate,  and  the  pro- 
gram Is  said  to  be  In  serious  trouble  in  the 
present  Congress. 

Through  the  program,  interns,  or  trainees, 
work  In  poverty-area  schools  under  the  guid- 
ance of  team  leaders,  who  are  experienced 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  receiving  on-the-job  train- 
ing, an  intern  Is  exi>ected  to  enroll  in  a  near- 
by university  to  work  toward  a  master's 
degree  and  to  seek  teacher  certification,  If 
he  doesn't  have  it. 

Besides  this,  said  David  Ferrens,  NTC 
member  at  Harrison,  Interns  do  "community 
work  aimed  at  bringing  the  people  of  the 
community  In  closer  contact  with  the 
school." 

The  federal  government  pays  90  per  cent 
of  the  salaries  of  NTC  members,  the  local 
school  district  10  per  cent. 

The  local  Interns  are  receiving  salaries 
equivalent  to  those  of  other  beginning 
teachers  in  Minneapolis.  Their  leaders  are 
paid  according  to  their  professional  status. 

Ferrens,  29,  PhUadelphia.  Pa.,  said  that 
Interns  expected  to  serve  two  years. 

Implicit  in  the  program  is  the  Idea  that 
teachers  need  special  training  to  do  an 
effective  Job  with  poverty  children. 

At  Harrison,  Ferren  said.  NTC  members 
have  devoted  much  effort  to  improving  chil- 
dren's reading  skills. 

"In  all  disadvantaged  schools,"  he  said,  "It 
appears  that  reading  Is  the  big  deficiency." 

NTC  members  at  Harrison  and  Franklin 
have  helped  develop  programs  to  distribute 
paperback  books  among  children.  (Both 
schools  have  received  substantial  donations 
of  paperbacks.) 

The  result,  officials  said,  Is  that  pupils  have 
been  doing  a  lot  more  reading. 


THE  USE  OF  BATTLESHIPS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  vrith  the 
remarks  made  last  Monday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Ccxnmittee 
on  Armed  Services,  stressing  the  need 
and  desirability  for  deploying  battleships 
off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

As  Senator  Russell  pointed  out  so 
well,  many  of  the  arguments  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  used  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  proposal  originated  by  Sen- 
ator Russell  are  "unconvincing  at  best." 

I  personally  see  no  reason  why  one  or 
two  battleships  should  not  be  reactivated 
and  made  part  of  our  fleet. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  points 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  made  in 
his  remarks  yesterday  was  that  he  in- 
tends to  discuss  this  matter  on  every 
avEdlable  opportunity  until  some  good 
reason  is  given  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  its  failure  to  reactivate  a  bat- 
tleship. 

I  applaud  Senator  Russell  for  his  de- 
termination and  his  intention  to  speak 
out  until  his  proposal  is  either  accepted 
or  some  excellent  reason  is  given  for  not 
accepting  it. 

I,  too,  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  many  times  about  the  need  to  re- 
activate battleships  for  use  in  the  Viet- 
nam theater  of  operations. 

And  I,  too,  plan  to  use  every  opportu- 
nity to  Join  Senator  Russell  in  support 
of  this  proposal. 


PDJl.  AND  LJB.J.:  A  LEGACY 
CONTINUES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  22 
years  ago  today,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
passed  into  history. 

He  died  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  war 
that  tested  anew  mankind's  resolve  to 
defend  liberty  against  aggression  and  en- 
slavement. America  was  never  the 
same  again  because  of  Franklin  Rooee- 
velt. 

He  was  the  wise  teacher  who  led  us 
through  diflacult  and  perilous  years.  He 
taught  us  to  be  self -confident;  he  revived 
our  Nation's  spirit;  and  he  reaffirmed 
our  faith  in  democracy. 

But  most  of  all  he  taught  us  a  mighty 
truth:  That  freedom  is  only  as  meaning- 
ful as  the  number  who  share  in  its  bless- 
ings. 

President  Roosevelt  helped  us  to  face 
the  inequities  of  life  with  boldness  and 
courage.  Prom  him,  we  learned  that 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease  are  con- 
ditions that  result  when  a  society  be- 
comes complacent  or  indifferent. 

Above  all,  he  proved  that  human  des- 
tiny is  shaped  by  man's  willingness  to 
push  against  those  forces  which  hold  him 
down. 

That  lesson  guides  us  yet.  We  see  to- 
day, in  America  in  the  1960'8,  that  a 
people  responsive  to  the  political  and  so- 
cial needs  of  their  time  can  create  a  new 
era  of  opportunity  and  progress. 

President  Johnson  is  committed  to  this 
task.  Through  his  leadership  the 
Roosevelt  legacy  is  as  meaningful  and 
challenging  today  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago. 

Both  of  these  great  Presidents  shared 


a  vision  of  America  that  seeks  to  restore 
the  f  uU  potential  of  our  human  and  ma- 
terial resources. 

Like  Roosevelt,  President  Johnson  sees 
America  not  in  terms  of  what  we  are,  but 
of  what  we  are  capable  of  becoming. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety: That  every  man.  In  every  place. 
can  know  the  joys  and  satisfactions  of 
realizing  his  skills  and  talents  and 
ambitions. 

One  year  before  his  death.  President 
Roosevelt  addressed  Congress  and  ar- 
ticulated a  second  Bill  of  Rights  for  all 
Americans. 

Among  these  rights  were  the  right  to 
a  useful  job;  the  right  to  earn  enough 
to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter;  the  right  of  every  family  to  a 
decent  home;  the  right  to  adequate  med- 
ical care  and  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
good  health;  the  right  to  adequate  pro- 
tection from  the  economic  fears  of  old 
ags,  sickness,  and  imemployment;  and 
the  right  to  a  good  education. 

These  are  the  basic  rights  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  people.  And  today, 
more  Americans  have  secured  these 
rights  than  ever  before. 

We  are  working  today,  in  unity,  to 
invest  the  benefits  of  our  vast  wealth 
and  technology  for  human  needs.  Our 
goal  is  a  quality  of  life — quality  in  edu- 
cation, in  medical  care,  in  our  social  and 
political  institutions.  In  our  great  cities 
and  in  our  rural  communities.  And  we 
are  striving  for  such  qualities  at  a  time 
of  unprecedented  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

President  Roosevelt  awakened  the 
Nation's  social  conscience  during  the 
difficult  days  of  the  great  depression. 
President  Johnson  has  prodded  our  con- 
science during  these  golden  years  of 
prosperity.  For  he  knows,  indeed,  his- 
tory has  proven,  that  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  worthy  of  popular  support 
only  when  it  meets  its  obligations  to  all 
of  its  people. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  party  affiliation,  can  be 
proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished  la 
the  past  5  years. 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  great  in- 
spiration for  much  that  we  are  doing  to- 
day. His  place  in  history  is  assured. 
And  President  Johnson's  place  is  as- 
sured'  through  his  dedication  to  civU 
rights,  education,  and  eliminating  pov- 
erty. 

And  so,  as  we  sadly  acknowledge  the 
passing  of  a  beloved  President  22  years 
ago,  we  are  also  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  all  that  he  stood  for  and,  all  that 
he  taught  us,  is  alive  and  vital  and  sig- 
nificant today. 

I  think  we  can  be  hopeful  about  the 
future.  As  President  Roosevelt  ob- 
served, in  a  speech  he  was  to  have  de- 
livered on  April  13,  1945: 

The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomor- 
row will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  u* 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith. 

President  Johnson  has  made  this 
commitment  to  our  American  tomorrow. 
And  so  have  the  American  people. 


OUR  FOOD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  the 
National   Limestone   Institute  has  re- 
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cently  put  out  a  press  release  on  "Our 
Food"  which  compresses  many  imap- 
preciated  facts  about  our  food  supply 
into  a  comparatively  few  words ;  the  mis- 
apprehensions about  grocery  bills,  the 
true  cost  of  food.  Inadequate  farm  in- 
come, and  a  few  other  things. 

Without  adding  more  words,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  put  the  release 
in  the  Record  to  speak  for  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[A  National  Limestone  Instlttrte,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  news  release] 

Our  Food 

Frequently  one  hears  complaints  about  the 
cost  of  food  In  the  marketplace.  When  the 
housewife  goes  to  the  supermarket,  she  can 
get  an  assortment  of  Items  which  cannot  be 
classified  as  groceries  or  food.  These  Items 
Include:  alcoholic  beverages,  auto  acces- 
sories, clothes,  electrical  appliances,  fertilizer 
(Including  lime),  furniture,  pesticides,  pho- 
tographic equipment  and  supplies,  {Kiwer 
tools,  seeds,  shrubbery  and  many  other  items 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Despite  the  items 
In  the  shoppers'  basket,  every  item  is  fixed 
In  the  shoppers'  mind  as  groceries. 

The  following  figures  show  that  the  per- 
cent of  disposable  Income  spent  for  food  Is  at 
an  all-time  low: 


Year 

Dispos- 
able 
income 

Total  ex- 
petidltures 

Expend  1- 

tares  for 

food 

Percent  of 
penoual 

disposable 
Income 

1947... 
1957. .  . 
1966... 

(1,179 
1,801 
2.S68 

SI.  115 
1.643 
2.363 

S30S 

373 
464 

28.7 
2a7 
18.1 

In  the  last  Issue  of  "National  Food  Slttia- 
tlon"  published   by   the   USDA,   there   Is   a 
table  comparing  "Expenditures  for  food  as  a 
proportion   of   private   consumption   figures 
by  covmtrles  In  1964."    The  five  lowest  and 
five  highest  are: 
Coimtry:                                                   Percent 

United  States  19.8 

Cpnfwla             ,   ..... ..._                  21  K 

Denmark _._....._._.. 

22.0 

Australia • 

22.4 

Puerto  Rloo 

fihiina           ., ._ .__. 

25.2 

68.7 

Korea,  Republic  ot ._„._ 

58.5 

China,  (Taiwan) 

I 60.8 

Ceylon . 

.1 60.0 

Vietnam 

48.2 

These  figures  show  that  the  consumer  in 
this  country  was  paying  less  for  food  In  1964 
In  comparison  to  total  expenditures  than  In 
any  other  nation,  and  we,  undoubtedly,  have 
more  built  In  main  service  charges  in  the 
prices  than  any  other  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  prices  received  by  farmers  are  only 
74%  of  parity.  In  1947,  corn  sold  for  $2.16 
a  bushel,  wheat  sold  for  $2.29  a  bushel, 
beef  cattle  sold  for  $22.20  per  cwt.  Now  com 
Is  »1.26  per  bushel.  Last  year  wheat  averaged 
$3.14  and  beef  cattle  $21.60.  The  farmer  gets 
H  cent  for  the  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread,  24 
cents  for  the  cotton  in  a  $4.38  shirt  and  only 
26  cents  a  lb.  on  beef  that  sells  at  85  cents 
at  the  market. 

Although  per  capita  disposable  personal  In- 
come of  the  farm  population  reached  a  high 
of  $1,731  In  1966,  this  is  only  66%  of  the 
$2,618  average  for  the  non-farm  people. 

Since  the  consumer  Is  being  subsidized  by 
the  farmer,  it  behooves  everyone  to  take  a 
personal  Intereet  In  conserving  the  soU  for 
future  genera Uons.  One  of  the  programs 
meriting  the  support  of  all  Is  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  which  stimu- 
lates the  carrying  out  of  conservation  prac- 
tices on  the  farms  by  sharing  In  the  co»t  of 
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specified  and  approved  practices.  And  yet, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recommended 
that  this  program  be  cut  from  $220  million 
to  $100  million  exclusive  of  administrative 
expenses  of  $30  million.  In  view  of  these 
facts.  Isn't  this  proposed  reduction  short- 
sighted to  ovu:  future  growth  and  needs? 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  C.  O'BRIEN,  CHIEP 
OF  WASHINGTON  BUREAU,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA INQUIRER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "John  C. 
O'Brien  Ettes;  Chief  of  Inquirer's  Wash- 
ington Bureau,"  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  Tuesday,  April  11, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  C.  O'BancN  Dies — Criet  or  iNQtnsnt's 
Washington  Bttreatt 

WABRiNaTON.  April  10. — John  C.  O'Brien, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  died  Monday  at  George- 
town University  Hospital  here  after  a  hrlet 
Illness.    He  was  72. 

Mr.  O'Brien  covered  the  news  fronts  of 
Washington  as  correspondent  and  columnist 
for  more  than  three  decades.  His  byline  ap- 
peared in  The  Inquirer  over  the  top  govern- 
ment and  political  stories  of  an  era  that 
spanned  war  and  peace,  boom  and  bust. 

SAW  CAFrrAL  GRANGE 

Arriving  here  In  1935  as  White  House  cor- 
respondent, he  saw  Washington  change  frcxn 
a  small  town  astir  with  the  ferment  of  the 
New  Deal  to  the  capital  of  a  great  world 
Power,  and  he  reported  many  of  the  stories 
of  that  transition. 

Mr.  O'Brien  covered  the  Administrations  of 
five  Presidents  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  had  the  longest  association  of  any 
Washington  newsman  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

He  began  covering  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he 
was  Governor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  when  first  assigned  to  Washington, 
and  in  1939  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  The  Inquirer.  He  contin- 
ued as  The  Inquirer's  man  at  the  White 
Hotise  after  becoming  bureau  chief  in  1944. 

LAtTNCHXO  COLUMN 

"Washington  Background,"  a  regular  col- 
umn, made  its  first  appearance  under  Mr. 
O'Brien's  byline  In  1941.  He  wrote  the  col- 
umn on  a  dally  and,  later,  on  a  thrice  weekly 
basis  until  his  final  Illness. 

Mr.  O'Brien  covered  every  political  conven- 
tion of  both  political  parties  since  1932  and 
was  on  a  first-name  basis  with  many  of  the 
best-known  {tolltlcal  figures  of  the  period. 

PBOLinC  WUTEK 

Shortly  before  America's  entry  Into  the 
Second  World  War  he  went  to  Great  Britain 
to  write  about  the  Battle  of  Britain.  The 
British  Embassy  here  never  forgot.  His 
name  appeared  regulso'ly  on  the  guest  list 
of  embassy  functions. 

A  prolific  writer,  Mr.  O'Brien  contributed 
articles  to  magazines  and  wrote  a  regular 
column  for  the  News  Service  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  The  column 
was  carried  by  a  ntunber  of  Catholic  weeklies 
around  the  country. 

In  1944,  the  year  he  became  Inquirer  bu- 
reau chief,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Gridiron  Club,  an  association 
of  60  of  Washington's  leading  newspaper- 
men, famous  for  their  annual  "roasting"  of 
public  figures  at  a  private  dinner.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Gridiron  Club  in  1960. 

Mr.  O'Brien  also  was  a  veteran  member  and 
past  president  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 


was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Press  Building  Corp. 

BOaN  IN   HASTTOBS 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Overseas  Writers 
Club  of  Washington,  the  White  House  Cor- 
respondents Association,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  and  the  Silurian  Club 
of  New  York.  He  was  a  commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Southern  Cross  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  bom  Aug.  5,  1894,  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Clark  University,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
in  1914,  and  a  master's  degree  from  the  same 
institution  the  foUowing  year. 

After  a  year  of  advanced  study  at  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Yale  University,  Mr. 
O'Brien  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  serving  as  a 
hospital  apprentice  in  the  First  World  War. 

A  teaching  career  beckoned  briefly,  but 
after  several  semesters  of  lecturing  high 
school  botany  classes  In  Denver,  Colo.,  Mr. 
O'Brien  gave  up  what  seemed,  in  his  words, 
a  fruitless  effort  of  "trying  to  keep  three  days 
ahead  of  my  students."  In  1920  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  as  a 
$15  a  week  reporter  on  the  "hotel"  beat. 

WORKED   IN   DENVEH 

Mr.  O'Brien  worked  on  the  News  and  the 
Denver  Post  before  Joining  the  New  York 
World  in  1925  for  a  four-year  stint  that  in- 
cluded coverage  of  Jimmy  Walker,  the  flam- 
boyant Mayor  of  New  York  in  the  Roaring 
Twenties. 

Mr.  O'Brien  went  over  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribvme  in  1929  as  that  newspaper's 
legislative  correspondent  in  Albany,  and  it 
was  then  that  his  association  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  began. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former 
Eveline  Rydell;  two  sons,  John  Dennis,  a 
public  relations  executive  In  Chicago,  and 
Dr.  Hugh  R.,  of  Miami,  Fla.;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Rene  E.  Laurencot,  of  La  Canada,  Calif.;  a 
brother.  Dr.  George  O'Brien,  of  Chicago,  and 
11  grandchildren. 

BITXS  THtTBSDAT 

A  Requiem  Mass  will  be  sung  at  10  A.M. 
Tbtirsday  in  the  Shrine  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament,  6001  Western  ave.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, and  burial  will  be  in  Oate  of  Heaven 
Cemetery,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  body  will  be  In  state  on  Wednesday 
from  2  to  4  PM.  and  from  7  to  9  PJif.  at  the 
funeral  home  of  Joseph  Gawler  and  Sons, 
Wisconsin  ave.  and  Harrison  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

Contributions  in  Mr.  O'Brien'a  memory 
may  be  sent  to  Children's  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington. 


THE  BOMBING  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
minder of  the  very  high  cost  we  are  pay- 
ing in  pilots  and  planes  for  the  bombing 
of  Vietnam  is  provided  by  a  news  story 
in  the  Wsahington  Post  of  April  5. 

From  the  very  beginning,  I  have  had 
grave  reservations  about  our  use  of 
bombers  in  this  guerrilla  war.  I  think  it 
has  helped  us  very  little  militarily  while 
damaging  our  political  and  moral  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  In  my  Judgment,  It 
has  triggered  a  greater  war  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  has 
greatlftr  increased  the  risk  of  involving 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  in  what 
began  as  a  localized  confiict. 

I  believe  that  each  day  we  continue 
the  bombing  pushes  the  possibility  of  a 
peace  settlement  further  away,  while  in- 
viting greater  reprisals  on  the  ground 
against  our  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Today's  news  tells  us  that  we  have 
now  lost  our  500th  airplane  over  North 
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Vietnam  since  the  air  campaign  began 
on  February  7,  1965.  We  have  also  lost 
390  pilots  In  North  Vietnam.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  downed  aircraft  is  $1 
bUllon,  and  the  financial  cost  of  train- 
ing and  equipping  the  lost  pilots  is  over 
$300  million. 

In  South  Vlettuun,  we  have  lost  162 
airplanes  and  over  300  helicopters. 

Thus,  our  combined  plane  and  helicop- 
ter loss  In  North  and  South  Vietnam  now 
stands  at  approximately  1.000  aircraft. 

This  is  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
costly  military  equipment,  plus  the  incal- 
culably greater  loss  of  oiir  finest  pilots. 
Many  of  our  most  knowledgeable  observ- 
ers are  reported  to  be  strenuously  argu- 
ing that  the  loss  to  us  is  much  greater 
than  any  damage  we  have  done  to  the 
other  side  by  our  bombardment. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  5  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Art  Raids  on  North  Hkavust  in 
5   Months 

Saigon,  April  4. — U.S.  officials  announced 
today  that  Monday's  air  raids  on  North  Viet- 
nam were  the  heaviest  since  last  November. 
They  hinted  that  clearing  weather  would  see 
even  more  planes  flying  north. 

In  bombing  missions  against  bridges,  stor- 
age areas,  trucks  and  barges,  an  estimated 
400  planes  flew  in  174  missions.  A  mission 
includes  one  or  more  planes. 

nVZ    HTTNOBZOTH    FIJiNK    LOST 

The  record  number  of  missions  was  on  Oct. 
14  of  last  year  with  17S.  On  Nov.  4  there  were 
166. 

Another  statistic  was  also  announced — 
loas  of  the  600th  plane  to  North  Vietnamese 
fire  since  the  air  campaign  began  Feb.  7, 
1965.  The  pilot  was  lost  to  ground  fire  Sun- 
day. Up  to  390  are  now  killed,  captured  or 
missing,  according  to  statistics  quoted  by 
Associated  Press. 

AP  eetlmated  the  cost  of  the  downed  air- 
craft at  tl  billion  and  the  cost  of  training 
and  equipping  the  pilots  at  over  $300  million. 

Of  the  500  planes  downed  In  combat  in 
the  North,  10  were  destroyed  by  Mig  Inter- 
ceptors and  30  to  40  by  Soviet-supplied  SAM 
missiles,  AP  said.  The  rest  were  lost  to  con- 
ventional groundflre. 

Most  of  the  planes  carry  one  or  two  crew 
members.  About  500  of  them  have  been 
rescued. 

AP  reported  renewed  debate  In  Saigon  over 
the  worthiness  of  the  targets  in  relation  to 
loosee.  In  addition  to  the  plane  and  pUot 
costs,  bombs,  rockets  and  mlssUea  are  ex- 
pended at  a  monthly  average  of  60,000  tons. 
It  said. 

Official  figures  say  the  bombs  destroyed  or 
damaged  5000  bridges.  3000  railroad  cars, 
7000  trucks,  and  6000  barges. 

The  critics  say  damage  is  quickly  repaired 
and  tracks  are  replaced. 

Over  South  Vietnam,  162  planes  and  over 
300  helicopters  have  been  lost. 

Today  planes  based  In  Thailand  and 
aboard  aircraft  carriers  launched  dive-bomb 
attacks  on  targets  Just  north  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone  and  near  the  Mugia  Pass. 
Both  are  used  to  send  men  and  supplies  Into 
South  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  today  In  South  Vietnam, 
Marine  Jets  were  reported  to  have  bombed 
a  Vletcong  mountain  sanctuary  with  "bur- 
rowing blockbusters" — that  penetrated  50 
feet  underground,  fused  to  explode  up  to  13 
bouts  after  Impact. 


TTTNNELXD    MOTTNTAIN 

Intelligence  reports  say  the  mountain,  not 
specifically  located,  is  honeycombed  with 
tunnels. 

One  fighter-bomber  strike,  about  150  miles 
south  of  Danang,  was  oS  target,  and  a  U.S. 
Army  advisor,  four  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers and  30  civilians  In  a  sampan  were  re- 
ported hurt.  An  investigation  was  under- 
way. 

COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS  ADDS 
ACTION  TO  10  YEARS  OP  TAUK 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  several  of  the  group's  notable 
achievements  during  the  past  decade. 
An  informative  article  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  "COG  Adds  Action  to 
10  Years  of  Talk,"  by  a  reporter  who  has 
followed  the  council's  activities  since  its 
inception,  gives  an  interesting  and  more 
detailed  account  of  the  organization's 
history  and  development.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Perhaps  to  break  the  ice."  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner  began,  "It  would  be 
well  for  all  of  us  to  know  who  the  other 
people  are  .  .  .  Would  you  rise  and  state 
your  name  and  connection?" 

This  is  a  normal  way  to  start  a  meeting  of 
people  who  don't  know  each  other.  But  the 
wonder,  at  this  f>artlcular  meeting  on 
April  11,  1957 — 10  years  ago  tonight — was 
that  Commissioner  Robert  E.  MclAUghlln 
had  to  ask  for  such  self-introductions. 

For  one  would  have  assumed  that  the 
county  board  members,  city  councllmen,  leg- 
islators, Congressmen  and  officials  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  District  who  governed 
the  complex  metropolitan  area  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  would  at  least  have  been  on  speaking 
terms. 

A  few  specialists  did  know  each  other,  of 
course,  such  as  highway  officials  who  had  to 
make  sure  their  roads  Joined  at  the  bound- 
aries, and  delegates  to  that  noble  but  Inef- 
fectual experiment  in  metropolitanlsm.  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 

Though  it  may  not  have  seemed  so  at  the 
time,  the  meeting  convened  by  McLaughlin 
in  1957  was  historic.  For,  a  month  later, 
the  group  reconvened  and  decided  to  for- 
malize its  existence  under  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Regional  Conference. 

After  that  second  meeting.  I  described  the 
new  organization  as  a  "communications  sys- 
tem .  .  .  lacking  any  overtones  of  a  super- 
government. 

"Its  purpose  is  to  disentangle,  through 
roundtable  discussions  and  special  studies, 
some  snarled  situations  of  mutual  concern." 

Today,  the  most  widely  heard  criticism  of 
the  organization,  now  renamed  the  Metropo- 
litan Washington  Council  of  Governments 
and  familiarly  called  by  its  acronym.  COG. 
Is  that  it  Is  too  much  a  talking  society  and 
not  enough  of  an  action  agency. 

Actually,  on  the  metropolitan  scene,  COG 
la  where  the  action  Is,  or  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected. 

Its  members  are  13  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Jurisdictions  Including  Montgomery 
County,  which  for  a  time  pulled  out  (but 
prudently  continued  to  send  an  observer). 
It  Is  officially  recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  adds  to  the  money  provided 
by  the  member  localities.  Its  staff,  nonex- 
istent the  first  year,  has  grown  to  about  60. 

COG  has  deep  offlclaJ  Involvement  In  plan- 


ning as  the  inheritor  of  some  functions  of 
the  now-abolished  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil. An  affiliate  has  control  of  the  area's  all- 
Important  transportation  planning  program. 

The  CouncU  also  has  taken  an  Increasingly 
active  and  strong  part  In  such  other  vital 
fields  as  air  and  water  poUutlon,  water  sup- 
ply, regional  police  cooperation,  health  and 
welfare  programs  and  conservation  In  the 
Potomac  River  Basin. 

Looking  back  at  1957,  however,  the  state- 
ment of  limited  purposes  reflected  the  reali- 
ties of  the  day.  Suburban  politicians  were 
unwilling  to  Join  any  group  that  seemed  to 
threaten  a  sxirrender  of  local  authority  to 
the  central  city. 

As  things  developed,  the  rewards  to  the 
suburbs  for  participation  in  COG  have  been 
great  and  no  politicians  have  paid  penalties 
for  their  lack  of  parochialism.  For  example, 
former  Montgomery  County  State  Senator 
Edward  S.  Northrop  and  ex-Maryland  Con- 
gressman DeWitt  S.  Hyde,  who  were  active 
members.  In  COO's  early  years,  have  gone  on 
to  distinguished  careers  on  the  bench. 

Noppartl.sanship  has  always  prevailed 
within  the  regional  organization.  An  ex- 
ample was  the  strong  supp)ort  given  Mc- 
Laughlin, a  Republican  appointee  of  Presi- 
dent ESsenhower,  by  Charles  K.  Fenwlck, 
Arlington's  Democratic  State  Senator. 

Fenwlck,  Incidentally,  Is  the  sole  remain- 
ing member  of  the  original  active  members, 
and  the  COG  board  adopted  a  resolution  last 
year  lauding  him  as  an  outstanding  metro- 
politan citizen. 

The  other  day.  In  his  law  office  on  15th 
Street  nw.,  McLaughlin  reflected  on  the 
growth  of  his  decade-old  offspring. 

"It  developed  Just  about  as  we  had  antic- 
ipated," he  said.  "There  were  disappoint- 
ments along  the  way.  But  if  we  had  moved 
too  fast,  it  would  have  torn  itself  apart  at  the 
seams.  We  moved  slowly  and  we  got  some- 
where.   I'm  very  well  pleased." 


IS    WIRETAPPING    NECESSARY   TO 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  excellent  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  recently  raised  a  most  im- 
portant question:  Is  wiretapping  neces- 
sary to  law  enforcement? 

The  column,  written  by  Tom  Wicker, 
points  out  that  wiretapping  is  a  repug- 
nant invasion  of  privacy  and  suggests 
that  its  use  cannot  be  Justified  simply 
on  the  basis  of  its  convenience. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Wicker  and 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  26.  19671 

The  BtnunN  on  the  Tappirs 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  March  25. — Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  went  to  the  heart  of  an  im- 
portant matter  In  his  recent  Congressional 
testimony  In  t&var  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's antiwiretapping  legislation. 

"Where."  he  asked  a  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee, "is  the  evidence  that  [wiretap- 
ping] U  an  efficient  police  technique?" 

Where  Is  it.  Indeed,  when  the  facts  suggest, 
for  Instance,  that  there  Is  an  organized  crime 
problem  In  New  York  City,  where  wiretapping 
can  be  authorized,  but  that  there  Is  no  such 
problem  In  San  Francisco,  where  wiretapping 
cannot  legally  be  done? 

Those  who  demand  authorization  of  wire- 
tapping in  order  to  help  prevent  crime,  Mr. 
Clark  was  saying,  must  come  forward  and 
make  the  Indisputable  case  that  "bugging" 
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really  Is  so  necessary  to  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment that  Its  obvious  evils  are  Justified. 

WKERK  THK  PBOOr  LIB 

This  is  a  crucial  point.  In  the  general 
national  concern  about  crime.  It  Is  all  too 
easy  to  make  the  assumption  that  wiretap- 
ping obviously  is  an  effective  deterrent  to 
crime,  and  that,  therefore,  those  who  believe 
it  is  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy 
should  bear  the  burden  of  proof. 

As  Mr.  Clark  pointed  out,  thU  puts  the  case 
backward.  Without  question,  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  are  large-scale, 
scatter-shot  Invasions  of  privacy.  They  may 
or  may  no>t  In  some  circumstances  be  neces- 
sary tools  of  law  enforcement.  Therefore,  It 
is  not  the  defenders  of  privacy  who  ought  to 
have  to  prove  their  case;  Instead,  those  who 
would  invade  privacy  for  what  they  consider 
a  useful  social  purpose  must  bear  what  Mr. 
Clark  rightly  called  "the  heavy  burden  of 
proof  our  values  require." 

As  the  Congressional  hearings  go  along, 
wiretap  proponents — like  District  Attorney 
Frank  Hogan  of  Manhattan— will  have  the 
opportunity  to  prove  the  need  and  to  suggest 
methods  of  control  for  authorlaed  wiretap- 
ping. The  committee  and,  later,  the  whole 
of  Congress  ought  to  be  adamant  In  demand- 
ing specific  evidence,  not  general  statements 
of  opinion. 

"PMbllc  safety  will  not  be  found  in  wire- 
tapping." Mr.  Clark  testified. 

"Security  Is  to  be  found  in  excellence  In 
law  enforcement.  In  courts  and  in  corrections. 
That  excellence  has  not  been  demonstrated 
to  Include  wiretapping." 

LACK  OP  CONVICTIONS  NOTED 

Senator  Howard  Cannon  of  Nevada,  con- 
curring, pointed  out  that  when  Federal 
agents  "undertook  a  program  of  massive 
wiretapping"  In  Las  Vegas,  "not  a  single 
conviction"  followed.  "As  far  as  I  am  aware," 
Mr.  Cannon  said,  "no  great  social  good  has 
been  accomplished." 

Wiretapping  proponents,  however,  can  and 
should  point  out  that  whatever  evidence 
might  have  been  obtained  in  Las  Vegas  by 
such  means  was  not  admissible  in  court. 
How  many  convictions,  what  effect  on  or- 
ganized crime,  might  have  been  had  If  the 
findings  had  been  admissible?  Only  this 
kind  of  Information  can  make  it  clear 
whether  there  really  is  a  need  for  authorized 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

That,  of  course.  Is  a  different  question  en- 
tirely from  such  obvious  outrages  as  the 
"Infimty  Transmitter."  an  advertisement  for 
which  Mr.  Cannon  read  to  the  committee: 

"Would  you  believe  [the  ad  stated]  you 
can  hear  whole  happenings  In  a  room  in  Los 
Angeles  when  you  are  in  New  York?  And 
without  anyone  being  the  wiser?  You  can. 
It's  true,  incredible  as  It  sounds."  It  Is  teue 
and  It  is  Incredible. 

The  Johnson  bill  that  Mr.  Clark  and  Sena- 
tor Cannon  support  not  only  would  provide 
a  comprehensive  ban  on  such  vicious  eaves- 
dropping devices  but  also  on  wiretapping 
(except  in  rigidly  defined  national  security 
cases).  It  also  would  clear  up  the  major 
deficiency  in  the  present  law  governing 
wiretapping. 

DETECT    IN    THE    STATUTE 

This  Statute  already  prohibits  "intercep- 
tion and  dlvulgence"  of  wire  communica- 
tions and  provides  penalties.  The  trouble  Is 
that  in  practice  an  accused  person  is  guilty 
only  If  it  can  be  proved  that  he  both  inter- 
cepted and  divulged  a  wire  communication. 
Thus,  an  eavesdropper  can  bug  telephone 
Unes  with  virtual  Impunity  so  long  as  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  he  has  disclosed  what 
he  learned.  This  leaves  the  way  open  for 
businessmen,  gamblers,  private  detectives, 
government  officials — almost  anyone — who 
want  to  obtain  others'  secrets  solely  for  their 
own  guidance  or  benefit. 


Under  the  proposed  law.  Interception 
alone  or  dlvulgence  alone  would  be  a  crime. 
th\iB  erecting  a  real  hindrance  to  some  of 
the  most  insidious  and  invisible  wiretap 
practices. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed statute  ought  to  be  enacted,  what- 
ever proponents  of  wiretapping  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  may  say.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  whatever  for  bugging  not  done  by 
authorized  law  officers  under  the  strictest 
control  and  for  the  most  specific  purposes. 

The  only  real  question  Is  whether  crime 
has  become  such  a  menace  to  society  that 
combating  it  outweighs  the  obvious  right  of 
the  individual  to  assured  privacy.  It  will 
not  be  good  enough  for  those  who  believe 
this  proposition  to  show  only  that  au- 
thorized wiretapping  makes  It  easier  to  catch 
criminals;  that  could  be  achieved  by  abolish- 
ing most  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  too. 

The  bTirden  that  lletf  on  those  who  advo- 
cate authorized  wiretapping,  rather.  Is  to 
prove  that  this  repugnjmt  weapon  Is  neces- 
sary, but  merely  convenient,  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 


PROTEST  OP  ARMS  RACE— RESOLU- 
TIONS OP  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 
OP  REPUBLIC  OP  PANAMA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  meet  in  Punta  del  Este, 
to  consider  the  further  development  of 
the  hemisphere  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  we  should  all.  hope  that  at  the 
head  of  their  agenda  will  be  a  limit  to 
the  arms  race  in  Latin  America. 

The  acquisition  of  superfluous  mili- 
tary armaments  by  the  Latin  American 
republics,  as  the  Senate  has  many  times 
said,  can  only  impede  development  and 
unnecessarily  strengthen  military  es- 
tablishments which  are  readily  overpre- 
dominant. 

In  January,  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  passed  resolu- 
tions protesting  and  deploring  this  arms 
race.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed  at  tills  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(A  translation  from  Its  original  In  Spanish] 
Panama  National  Assembly, 

30th  January,  1967. 

Considering: 

That  during  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  approximately,  various  American 
States  have  plunged  into  an  armament  race; 

That  lately  some  American  States  have 
acquired  more  armament  than  necessary; 

That  this  Assembly  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  each  Nation  to  maintain  Internal  and 
external  security: 

That  newspaper  "El  Mundo",  of  the  cltj 
of  Panama  has  protested  In  its  editorial,  the 
armament  race  of  the  American  States; 

That  It  is  imperative  that  this  Chamber, 
utmost  expression  of  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  which  according  to 
Its  Constitution  and  Laws  has  no  army,  re- 
pudiates the  armament  spiral  of  the  Amer- 
ican States, 

Resolves: 

To  protest  the  armament  race. 

To  deplore  the  acquisition  by  the  Amer- 
ican States  of  more  armament  than  neces- 
sary. 

To  reaffirm  the  pacific  devotion  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama, 

To  send  copy  of  this  Resolution,  with  the 


customary  formal  Note,  to  all  Parliaments  of 
the  American  States. 

Given  In  Panama  City,  on  the  30tb  day  of 
January,  1967. 

(sgd)     RAte  Axanoo,  Jk., 

The  President. 
(sgd)     Albbito  Axanoo  N., 

The  Seeretary  General. 


NEED  FOR  FOREIGN  FARM  WORK- 
ERS IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
indicated  in  remarks  to  this  body  that  a 
spokesman  for  the  Coimcil  of  California 
Growers  "has  declared,  there  will  be 
hardly  any  requests  for  foreign  farm- 
workers in  California  this  year,"  thereby 
possibly  giving  the  impression  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  supplemental 
workers. 

Apparently  this  misconception  has 
arisen  in  several  places,  particularly  in 
an  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
consequently,  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator accepted  the  statement  of  the  al- 
leged spokesmtm  in  good  faith.  How- 
ever, I  am  Just  as  sure  that  the  Senator 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  actual 
facts;  therefore,  I  shall  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  the  Mso-ch  20 
Newsletter,  which  is  the  oflQcial  organ  of 
the  Council  of  California  Growers,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  to  clarify  ttie 
matter. 

In  this  excerpt,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Council  of  California  Growers  does,  in- 
deed, expect  that  there  will  be  another 
critical  farm  labor  shortage  in  my  State 
this  ye&i  and.  by  implication,  that  for- 
eign lalx)rers  will  be  needed.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  only  logical  for 
the  growers  to  seek  the  foreign  farm- 
workers they  need  and  if  they  do  not  do 
so  as  readily  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
it  is  only  because  their  efforts  along  these 
lines  have  been  discouraged  by  the  bur- 
densome, unrealistic  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  of  I-abor  has  imposed  on 
the  seeking  of  such  foreign  Eissistance. 
Once  again,  therefore,  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  unfair  and  discriminatory 
wage  rates  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  inflicted  on  an  already  badly  har- 
assed farmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Newsletter  item  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From   the   Council   of   California   Growers 

Newsletter,  Issue  No.  240.  Mar.  20,  1967  ] 

COtJNCIL    PSOTESTS    EPPORT    To     CREATE    DlS- 

AOEEEMENT     Between     Agrictjltxtre     and 
Governor 

A  completely  unjustified  conclusion  by  a 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  .  .  .  later  copied 
by  a  wire  service  .  .  .  was  flatly  rejected  by 
the  Council  In  telegrams  to  Governor  Reagan 
.  .  .  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Times. 

Using  a  telephone  conversation  as  a  base 
.  .  .  the  reporter  claimed  there  was  dis- 
agreement between  growers  and  the  Governor 
over  the  need  for  farm  workers  .  .  .  although 
nothing  In  the  conversation  Justified  such 
conclusions.  Because  of  some  inquiries  from 
members  concerning  the  drcumstances  sur- 
rounding the  story  ...  we  axe  reproducing 
the  text  of  the  telegram  which  went  to  the 
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editor  of  tti«  paper  oonoerned.    That  message 
was  as  follows : 
"Nick  B.  Wnxuics, 
"Bditor,  Los  Angeles  Times 

"We  were  shocked  and  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  headline  and  lead  paragraph  of  a  story 
by  Harry  Bernstein  In  the  Thursday,  March 
9,  Issue  of  the  Times.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  disagreement  between  the  Coimcll  of  Cali- 
fornia growers  and  Oovernor  Reagaji  over 
the  poeslblUty  of  a  critical  farm  labor  short- 
age in  California  this  year.  The  headline, 
and  the  lead  paragraph,  has  caused  us  deep 
embarrassment  said  required  that  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  be  sent  to  Governor  Reagan. 
We  would  appreciate  the  Times  publishing 
this  telegram  to  clarify  our  position  tor  yovir 
readers  who  may  have  been  misled: 

"  "The  Council  ol  California  growers  was 
shocked  by  the  attempt  of  a  Loa  Angeles 
Times  writer  to  place  California  growers  In 
direct  conflict  with  your  position  on  possible 
farm  labor  shortages  and  the  recent  discrimi- 
natory wage  criteria  proposal  Issued  by  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz.  The  conclusions  drawn  In  the 
news  article  written  by  Harry  Bernstein  of 
the  Lo6  Angeles  Times  on  Thursday,  March 
9.  1967.  Indicating  that  growers  are  In  dis- 
agreement with  your  statement  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  were 
entirely  the  writer's  conclusions.  Tou  may 
be  assured  that  we  are  In  support  of  your 
position  and  fiJlly  Intend  to  demand  a  re- 
traction from  the  Los  Angelee  Times.  Cali- 
fornia growers  endorse  and  applaud  your 
supiport  on  this  vital  Issue."  " 

The  telegram  to  Mr.  Williams  concluded: 

"Should  you  desire  additional  detalla.  I 
win  be  most  happy  to  dlscxiss  this  i^oblem 
.  .  ."  and  It  was  signed  by  O.  W.  Plllerup. 
Executive  Vice  President,  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia Growers. 


LAND  CONDEMNATION  CASES  UN- 
DER TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORITY ACT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion throughout  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see about  appropriate  procedures  In  land 
condemnation  cases,  particularly  when 
land  is  taken  under  provisions  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act.  Many 
persons  feel  that  either  party  should 
have  the  right  to  demand  a  Jury  to  de- 
termine issues  of  Just  compensation. 

In  this  regard,  the  85th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Tennessee  has 
adopted  a  resolution,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 29,  and  that  resolution  has  been 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

In  order  that  the  resolution  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Rksolution  29 
A  resolution  petitioning  and  memorializing 
the  United  States  Congress  to  amend 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  that  either  party.  In  cases  Involv- 
ing the  condemnation  of  land  by  the  TVA, 
may  demand  a  Jury  to  try  the  issue  of  Jtist 
compensation 

A  resolution  petitioning  and  memorializing 
the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  amending  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the 
Issue  of  Just  compensation  may  be  tried  by  a 
Jury  In  any  case  Involving  the  condemnation 
of  the  real  property,  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  that  the  Congress  give 


consideration  to  the  passage  of  HJl.  4846.  on 
this  subject. 

Whereas,  The  principle  of  trial  by  Jury  Is  a 
cherished  part  of  the  system  of  Jurisprudence 
of  the  American  people  and  has,  since  the 
birth  of  the  Republic,  been  considered  as 
the  individual's  greatest  bulwark  of  freedom 
and; 

Whereas,  In  practically  every  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  condemnation  of  private  prop- 
erty under  the  laws  of  eminent  domain,  the 
land  owner  Is  entitled  to  have  a  Jury  trial  for 
the  determination  of  the  compensation  to 
which  the  property  owner  may  be  entitled 
for  the  taking  of  the  land  by  condemnation 
proceedings  and; 

Whereas,  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C.  831z) ,  Is  unique  In  that 
It  provides  tor  the  taking  of  land  under  the 
powers  of  eminent  domain  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  without  granting  to  the 
property  owner  the  safeguard  of  a  Jury  trial, 
and  In  fact  prohibits  the  use  of  a  Jury  In 
such  cases,  and; 

Whereas,  Under  the  procedure  now  In  effect 
under  the  TVA  Act  the  only  app>eal  Is  to  a 
three  Judge  Federal  court,  or  upon  waiver 
to  a  one  Judge  federal  court,  where  the  ca«e 
Is  tried  upon  the  written  testimony  adduced 
before  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Act  to  award  damages  and; 

Whereas,  This  procedure  Is  expensive  and 
cumbersome  and  may  Impose  undue  hard- 
ship and  expense  upon  the  property  owner, 
who  In  many  Instances  may  not  be  able  to 
withstand  such  expense  and; 

Whereas.  Legislation  has  been  introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  H.R. 
4846,  proposing  to  amend  said  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  to  provide  that  either  party 
to  such  condemnation  suits  may  demand  a 
Jury;   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  eighty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  concurring. 
That  we  reiterate  our  belief  In  the  principle 
of  trial  by  Jury,  and  that  we  memorialize  and 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
give  consideration  to  HJi.  4846,  being  a  bUl 
to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  to  provide  that  the  Issue  of  Just  com- 
pensation may  be  tried  by  a  Jury  In  any  case 
Involving  the  condemnation  of  real  property 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  petitioned  to  enact  Into  leg- 
islation a  law  which  will  guarantee  to  the 
property  owner  whose  land  Is  being  taken  by 
condemnation  proceedings  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  the  right  to  trial  de  novo 
before  a  jury,  when  the  demand  for  a  jury  Is 
made  within  the  time  and  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  and:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representativea  of  the 
United  States. 

Adopted:   March  39,  1967. 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved,  March  30,  1967. 


Governor. 


NELLIE  TAYLOE  ROSS.  FIRST 
WOMAN  GOVERNOR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  State 
is  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Equality 
State  because  of  its  action,  when  still  a 
territory,  of  giving  women  the  franchise. 
But  Wyoming  proved  Itself  equal  to  the 
task  of  recognizing  the  talents  and  ability 
of  its  ladles  in  a  more  direct,  personal 
way  when,  in  1924,  It  elected  a  woman 
as   Governor.    She   was   Nellie   Tayloe 


Ross,  who  resides  among  us  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  today,  having  retired 
as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint.  She  was 
the  first  woman  Governor,  by  5  days,  in 
U.S.  history. 

Mr.  President,  the  Women's  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  its 
publication  News  and  Views,  has  paid 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Ross,  calling  her  "one  of 
America's  most  remarkable  women." 
We  In  Wyoming,  and  we  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Wyoming,  most  especially, 
agree  with  that  assessment.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  published 
in  News  and  Views  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  News  and  Views,  February  1967) 

The  first  vroman  to  be  elected  Governor 
of  a  sovereign  state  ...  to  be  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Mint  ...  to  have  her 
likeness  on  a  mint  medal  ...  to  have  her 
name  appear  on  the  cornerstone  of  a  federal 
government  building  was  .  .  .  Mrs.  Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross. 

Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  was  born  In  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  Her  father,  James  Tayloe,  was  a 
merchant  by  profession  and  a  gentleman 
farmer  by  avocation. 

Only  months  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
while  visiting  friends  In  Paris,  Tennessee, 
Miss  Nellie  Tayloe  met  a  young  lawyer  named 
William  Bradford  Roes,  and  a  year  and  a 
half  later  married  him.  A  year  prior  to  their 
marriage  young  lawyer  Ross  decided  to  "go 
West"  and  carve  a  career  In  the  colorful 
capital  of  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Ross's  arrival  In 
Wyoming  was  the  beginning  of  her  lifetime 
love  for  that  state  and  for  the  city  of 
Cheyenne.  She  has  been  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  am  devoted  to  Wyoming.  I  love  Its 
mountains,  forests  and  plains.  Its  beautiful 
blue  sky — and  more  than  all,  the  Interesting, 
fine  people  with  whom  my  fate  was  so  closely 
linked."  The  Roes  marriage  was  blessed  wltb 
four  sons,  one  of  whom  died  In  Infancy.  For 
Eome  two  decades  after  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Ross's  time  and  energies  were  devoted  to  her 
home,  husband,  and  the  raising  of  their  sons. 
These  were  probably  the  happiest  years  of 
her  life.  Despite  her  significant  achieve- 
ments, she  says,  "My  most  Important  career 
has  been  that  of  wife,  mother,  and  heme- 
maker.  No  career  Is  as  glorious  or  as  satisfy- 
ing as  wifehood  and  motherhood.  It  is  here 
woman  fulfills  her  highest  destiny." 

William  Ross  became  a  successful  attorney 
and  leader  in  Democratic  politics  at  a  time 
and  in  a  state  where  the  Democratic  party 
was  so  hopelessly  in  the  minority.  For  thli 
reason  not  many  qualified  persons  were  will- 
ing to  fill  Its  tickets  and  face  probable  de- 
feat at  the  polls.  "This  fact,"  Mrs.  Roat 
reflects,  "doubtless  stimulated  itty  husband'i 
zeal  to  proclaim  emphatically  and  widely 
his  support  of  his  i>arty's  principles  and  Its 
candidates."  Mr.  Ross  was  elected  governor 
of  Wyoming  In  1922  and  served  as  such  until 
October  4,  1924,  when  he  passed  away  after 
a  short  Illness.  It  was  not  until  after  her 
husband  was  elected  governor  that  Mrs.  Rosa 
became  vitally  Interested  In  politics  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  During  these  two  years  after 
her  husband's  election  she  said,  "I  behind 
the  scenes  aided  him  In  every  way  I  could. 
On  his  official  tripe  I  often  accompanied  hln 
over  the  State  which  widened  my  acquain- 
tance. I  listened  to  his  speeches  with  great 
Interest  and  sanctioned  the  policies  for  which 
he  stood."  It  is  not  surprising  that  after 
the  governor's  death,  the  Democrats  in  > 
special  convention  nominated  his  wife  to 
fill  his  unexpired  term  of  office.  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  1924,  she  was  elected,  and  on  January 
6,   1926,  she   was   Inaugurated   as   the   first 


woman  governor.^  Concerning  the  facts 
leading  up  to  her  nomination  Mrs.  Ross  to- 
day simply  says,  "My  husband's  death  oc- 
curred the  4th  of  October,  In  the  middle  of 
his  four-year  term.  The  November  election 
was  only  weeks  off.  Who  first  thought  of  my 
succeeding  him  In  office  and  proposed  it,  I 
shall  never  know.  It  certainly  was  not  I. 
The  Democrats  held  a  special  convention. 
They  nominated  me.  They  seemed  to  realize 
that  he  had  made  me  the  repository  of  bis 
confidences,  that  he  had  familiarized  me 
with  his  purposes;  also  where  strength  and 
weakness  lay  in  his  official  family  and  who 
were  his  most  trusted  advisors — and  I  was 
elected." 

Mrs.  Rosa  served  as  governor  until  Janu- 
ary 3,  1927.  A  woman  and  a  Democrat  In 
the  heart  of  a  masculine  Republican  strong- 
hold, she  fought  for  two  years  a  courageoiu 
uphill  fight  against  all  kinds  of  political 
pressure,  and  finally  lost  the  1926  election  to 
heavily-backed  Republican  Frank  C.  Emer- 
son by  a  slim  1,300  votes  In  a  strong  Re- 
publican year. 

After  leaving  the  governorship  she  traveled 
over  the  United  States  for  several  years  lec- 
turing on  "The  Experiences  of  a  Woman 
Oovernor."  In  1928  she  was  elected  National 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Organization  and  took  an  active  part  In  the 
campaign  of  that  year.  From  1929  to  1932 
she  was  in  charge  of  women's  aotlvltles  for 
the  Democratic  Party  with  offices  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

On  May  1,  1933,  Franklin  Roosevelt  broke 
precedent  by  appointing  Mrs.  Rosa  as  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Mint — the  first 
woman  ever  to  hold  this  position.*  Running 
the  Mint  Is  truly  a  "man-sized"  Job.  Manu- 
facturing coins  (bills  are  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing)  Is  its  big- 
gest function.  However,  the  Mint  also  buys 
silver  and  gold,  melts,  assays  and  refines  it, 
stores  and  protects  It  (as  much  as  24  billion 
dollars  at  one  time),  makes  coins  for  foreign 
countries;  produces  military  and  commemo- 
rative medals;  licenses  commercial  users  of 
gold  and  keeps  a  sharp  eye  out  for  gold 
smugglers.  Under  her  regime  as  Director 
many  technical  Improvements  took  place  by 
long-time  employees  In  the  Mint,  due  In 
large  part  to  the  encouragement  she  gave  to 
her  employees  to  make  utmost  use  of  their 
brains  and  skills  and  Imaginations.  For  in- 
stance, two  men  In  the  San  Francisco  plant 
invented  equipment  that  just  about  doubled 
coinage  output  while  utilizing  the  same  ma- 
chinery. She  saved  the  taxpayers  many 
times  her  salary  with  an  airwashing  system, 
perfected  under  her  supervision,  that  re- 
claimed gold  and  silver  dust  from  the  air 
of  her  mints.  This  and  other  reclamation 
measures  (like  the  processing  of  worn-out 
clothes,  shower-bath  drain  water  and  wall 
and  fioor  sweepings)  every  year  retrieves 
about  9100,000  worth  of  precious  particles 
that  otherwise  would  vanish  In  thin  air  or 
down  the  drain. 

Typical  of  the  Wyomlnglte  and  her  ap- 
proach to  her  Job  was  the  way  ahe  handled 
the  first  really  big  Inter-mlnt  shipment  of 
gold— five  and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth, 
Paced  with  a  like  responsibility,  many  a  gov- 
ernment bureau  chief  would  have  loaded  the 
•hlpment  with  insurance,  used  a  heavily 
guarded  special  train  and  Uken  precautions 
rtvallng  those  of  a  cross-country  presidential 
tour.    Mrs.  Rosa  decided  not  to  spend  tbou- 

'Mrs.  Miriam  Amanda  ("Ma")  Ferguson 
of  Texas  was  elected  governor  of  Tteas  on  the 
same  election  day,  but  was  not  Inaugurated 
until  January  10.  1926,  because  Texas  law 
provided  for  a  later  inauguration  than  Wyo- 
islhg  law  did. 

'WBA  is  very  proud  that  the  second 
woman  to  hold  this  position  is  one  of  our 
members.  Miss  Eva  B.  Adams,  who  became 
Director  in  October  1961  and  is  sttll  serving. 


sands  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  She  merely 
turned  to  an  assistant,  said  with  womanly 
simplicity,  "Oh,  let's  just  mall  It  parcel  post — 
but  don't  forget  to  register  It."  All  mint 
shipments  during  her  tenure  as  Director 
went  parcel  poet,  registered,  and  all  without 
mishap! 

Mrs.  Ross's  tenure  as  Director  of  the  Mint 
was  completed  In  May,  1953,  after  having 
been  appointed  for  four  five-year  terms. 
She  Is  proud  that  under  her  regime  several 
women  were  elevated  to  positions  of  high 
responsibility.  She  says  she  votes  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  every  four  years,  but  every 
day  votes  "for  the  release  of  the  genius  and 
ambition  of  the  individual  woman."  But 
she  warns,  "It  behooves  a  woman  to  watch 
her  step.  We  are  on  probation.  It  Is  only 
by  making  an  example  of  any  of  us  who  may 
slip  that  our  success  can  be  challenged." 

Mrs.  Robs  Is  the  first  woman  whose  name 
was  engraved  on  the  cornerstone  of  a  federal 
buUding.  This  was  the  U.  S.  Gold  Deposi- 
tory at  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.  which  was  completed 
during  the  early  part  of  April  1936.  Her 
name  also  appears  on  the  cornerstone  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mint,  the  Denver  Mint,  and 
the  U.  S.  Silver  Depository  at  West  Point. 

An  employee  of  the  Mint  who  was  also 
there  when  Mrs.  Ross  was  Director  describes 
her  as  being  proficient  to  the  point  of  per- 
fection and  who  was  impatient  with  Ineffi- 
ciency. Her  credo  was,  "We  mustn't  wiwte  the 
taxpayers'  time  or  money."  He  never  recalls 
seeing  her  lose  her  temper — any  displeasure 
was  voiced  In  her  eyes,  which  he  describes  as 
"haunting"  and  "Madonnallke."  He  says 
that  she  has  always  been  possessed  of  an  ex- 
tremely alert  mind,  and  had  the  ability  to 
grasp  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  others 
remarkably  quickly.  He  also  noticed  that 
when  people  first  met  her  they  would  be 
awed,  probably  because  she  was  a  rathei 
reserved  person  and  very  feminine.  However, 
when  she  became  better  acquainted  with  a 
person  her  friendliness  and  warmth  came 
through.  She  was  a  popular  Director  with 
the  employees  because  she  was  always  In- 
terested in  them  as  Individuals  rather  than 
Just  as  employees.  She  Is  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist and  is  a  favorite  In  the  social  life 
of  Washington.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
of  her  traits  is  her  wonderful  sense  of  humor, 
which  became  evident  shortly  after  becom- 
ing Director  of  the  Mint.  It  seems  that 
many  men  throughout  the  country  could 
not  accept  the  fact  that  a  woman  had  been 
appointed  and  before  long  many,  many  let- 
ters came  pouring  In  requesting  her  to  send 
them  her  recipe  for  mint  Juleps.  Mrs.  Roes 
was  amused  and  In  fact  secured  a  good 
recipe  and  sent  them  out. 

Mrs.  Roes  has  resided  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
since  her  retirement,  and  is  still  very  active 
In  church,  charity,  and  philanthropic  ac- 
Uvltlee.  Two  of  her  sons  are  stUl  Uvlng, 
Bradford  Roes  la  an  attorney  practicing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  her  son, 
George,  has  a  real  estate  business  In  War- 
renton,  Virginia.  Bradford  Roes  says  his 
mother  la  the  most  tenacious  person  he  has 
ever  known.  She  Is  a  self-educated  i>erson 
who  all  her  life  has  been  a  voracious  reader 
and  a  devotee  of  classical  music. 

WBA  la  proud  Indeed  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Ross,  one  of  America's  most  remarkable 
women. 


THE  OAHE  IRRIGAllON  PROJECT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
South  Dakota's  good  neighbors  on  the 
north,  the  citizens  of  North  Dakota, 
have  recently  expressed  their  support  of 
the  Oahe  irrigation  project  in  my  State 
through  their  State  water  commission. 

I  have  thanked  Governor  Guy  of  North 
Dakota,  chairman  of  the  commission, 
and  all  of  its  members,  for  this  thought- 
ful action.    It  is  typical  of  the  great 


nelghborllness  of  prairie  citizens  who 
have,  since  they  settled  the  semlarld 
and  arid  plains  area,  cooperated  closely 
with  each  other  to  overcome  the  handi- 
caps of  aridity  and  make  the  Great 
Plains  a  productive  area  and  sQurce  of 
national  strength. 

The  great  Garrison  project  in  North 
Dakota,  and  the  Oahe  project  in  South 
Dakota,  are  going  to  go  a  long  way 
toward  realizing  the  hopes  of  three  or 
four  generations  of  Dakota  plainsmen. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  the  North  Dakota  State  Wa- 
ter Commission  resolution  on  the  Oahe 
project  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltttion  67-3-235 
(Adopted  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Water 

Commission,  First  Stage,  Oahe  Unit,  James 

Division,  Missouri  River  Basin  Project) 

Whereas,  construction  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  of  the  four  dams  on  Missouri 
River  in  South  Dakota — Gavins  Point,  Fort 
Randall,  Big  Bend,  and  Oahe — has  resulted 
in  the  loss  to  the  State  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  valuable  agricultural  land  re- 
quired for  the  projects,  which  loss  can  be 
partially  mitigated  through  the  Irrigation 
development  authorized  by  the  Congress  as 
a  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project 
m  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944;  and 

Whereas,  proposed  legislation  pending  to 
Congress — HH.  27  and  1163,  and  S.  6 — woxild 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to 
construct,  operate  and  matotaln  .  .  .  the 
first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit.  James  division, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  South  Dakota, 
for  the  principal  purposes  of  furnishing  a 
siirface  Irrigation  water  supply  for  approxi- 
mately 190,000  acres  of  land,  furnishing 
water  for  municipal  and  Industrial  uses, 
controlltog  floods,  enhancing  the  generation 
of  power,  conserving  and  developing  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  enhancing  outdoor 
recreation  opportiuilties,  and  other  pur- 
poses"; and 

Whereas,  the  unit  report  and  legislative 
measures  have  been  developed  through  ex- 
haustive studies  and  Investigations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  South  Dakota's  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  affected  local  to- 
terests,  and  all  have  determined  the  unit  to 
be  englneerlngly  sound  and  economically 
feasible,  and  a  development  that  wlU  bring 
many  benefits  to  South  Dakota,  the  region, 
and  the  Nation  through  the  balanced  and 
stabilized  economy  in  the  area  and  other 
benefits  which  It  will  provide;  and 

Whereas,  North  Dakota  as  the  upstream 
border  state  has  a  common  toterest  -with  Its 
sister  state  to  the  regional  economy  of  the 
two-state  area;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Water 
Commission,  meeting  in  regular  session  in 
its  office  in  the  State  Capitol.  Bismarck. 
North  Dakota.  March  23.  1967,  That  It 
strongly  favors  and  supports  the  proposed 
Oahe  unit.  Initial  stage,  development  and 
does  hereby  most  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  take  favorable  action 
upon  the  aforesaid  legislative  bills  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  be  and  he 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  th<« 
Resolution  to  the  Honorable  Nils  A.  Boe, 
Governor  of  South  Dakota;  U.S.  Senators 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  George  McGovem,  MUton  R. 
Young,  and  Quentln  N.  Burdlck,  and  VS. 
Representatives  E.  Y.  Berry,  Ben  Relfel,  Mark 
Andrews,  and  Thomas  S.  Kleppe;  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary,  Honorable  Ken- 
neth Holum,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
and  Power,  and  Honorable  Floyd  B.  Domtoy. 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 
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For  the  North  Dakota  8tat«  Water  Oom- 
mlasion: 

WnxiAM  L.  atnr, 
Oovemor.  Chairman. 
Attest: 

MXlo  W.  Hoihvixk. 
Chiet  Engineer-Secretary,  State  Engineer. 


UNFORTUNATE  INJECTION  OP 
VIETNAM  ISSUE  INTO  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tempts to  inject  the  Vietnam  issue  into 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  America  is 
unfortunate.  It  confuses  issues  that 
should  not  be  related.  It  splits  the  Ne- 
gro people.  And  it  causes  others  who 
support  the  fight  for  increased  civil 
rights  grave  problems,  as  well.  Indeed, 
as  columnist  William  S.  White  has  writ- 
ten, the  recent  resounding  victory  of 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  or  Chicago,  is  liv- 
ing proof  that  the  civil  rights  movement 
can  be  carried  too  far. 

One  way  in  which  it  can  be  carried  too 
far  is  by  Its  injecting  Vietnam  into  it, 
for  Vietnam  is,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  said,  a 
national  obligation  which  could  know  no 
color  line.  Mr.  White's  column,  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
strongly  illuminates  this  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  1967] 

RMavTw  TO  Da.  Kino — Daley  Landslidx 
Rkbttkcs  Extkxmism 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Profound  shifts  In  the  centers  of  power 
within  the  civil  rights  movement  are  occur- 
ring In  the  wake  of  Dr.  Siartin  Luther  King's 
decision  to  go  all  the  way  In  his  bid  for  the 
favor  of  Negro  extremism. 

Dr.  King's  savage  denunciation  of  Ameri- 
can motives  In  Vietnam  has  done  more  than 
to  transport  him  finally  and  fatefully  Into 
the  far  left  wing  of  the  dvll  rights  struggle. 
It  has  caijsed  an  instinctive  rallying  of  mod- 
erate Negro  forces  toward  such  men  as  Sen. 
Edward  Brooke,  Republican  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  recent  convert  to  the  necessity  of  the 
American  position  in  Vietnam,  and  Roy 
Wilklns.  the  veteran  and  highly  responsible 
chief  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

Perhaps  more  Impwrtantly  in  the  long 
run,  the  King  manifesto — which  proposed 
a  boycott  of  the  war  stopping  just  sort  of 
sedition — has  caused  a  great  fallout  In  pure- 
ly political  terms. 

For  he  spoke  just  as  the  election  returns 
in  Chicago  were  giving  to  the  cotintry's  last 
old-time  boss,  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  the 
greatest  victory  of  his  long  political  life. 
Mayor  Daley's  obvious  liberalism  on  race 
matters  for  two  decades  had  been  a  byword 
until  the  King  wing  set  out  to  attempt  his 
destruction  because  he  had  refused  impos- 
sible Negro  demands.  In  the  face  of  this 
form  of  attack  Daley  won  78  per  cent  of 
Chicago's  vote  for  his  fourth  term. 

That  this  was  an  instance  of  a  white  back- 
lash was  obvious.  For  example  Dick  Gregory, 
a  Negro  an tl -Vietnam  war  extremist,  received 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  city's  vote.  Leas 
obvious  than  the  white  backlash  is  the  ac- 
companying fact  that  what  happened  in  Chi- 
cago has  stirred  and  frightened  the  reason- 
able Negro  spokesmen.  They  are  aware  that 
It  Is  the  handwrltmg  on  the  wall,  a  grave 
warning  that  even  the  most  liberal  of  white 


politicians  can  be  pushed  too  far  and  abtised 
too  often  by  all-or-nothing  Negro  pressures. 

Most  of  ail,  the  message  of  Chicago  Is  that 
the  injection  of  anti-Vietnam  war  propa- 
ganda into  the  campaign  for  civil  rights  Is 
not  only  inflaming  the  white  community  but 
is  htkrshly  dividing  American  Negroes  as  well. 

A  recognition  of  this  reality  undoubtedly 
was  one  of  the  motivating  forces  in  the  re- 
cent and  moving  public  reversal  of  position 
on  Vietnam  by  Edward  Brooke,  the  first  Negro 
Senator  since  Reconstruction.  Brooke,  in 
fact,  anticipated  Dr.  King's  bitter  attack 
upon  the  United  States  by  saying  simply  that 
the  war  of  resistance  in  Vietnam  was  a  na- 
tional obligation  which  could  know  no  color 
line. 

The  attempted  perversion  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  by  pro-Communists,  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  and  honest  but  deluded 
pacifists  alike  has  already  brought  legislative 
reformers  to  a  dead  stop  in  Congress. 

Indeed,  as  matters  now  stand  it  is  as  good 
as  certain  that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  1968  presidential  or  congressional  elec- 
tions, there  is  hardly  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for 
any  additional  civil  rights  legislation  either 
in  the  present  Congress  or  In  the  Congress 
to  be  elected  in  November,  1968. 

In  this  frame  of  reference.  Mayor  Daley's 
victory  in  Chicago  has  Implications  running 
far  beyond  that  city.  For  Daley,  as  a  Demo- 
cratic politician  heavily  dependent  in  the  end 
upon  minority  group  support,  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  minority 
groups — and  specifically  the  Negro  group — 
simply  will  not  follow  excessively  violent 
Negro  leadership. 

In  a  word,  this  ostensibly  local  election  es- 
tablished beyond  further  doubt  that  there  is 
no  future  in  this  country  for  politicians  or 
ideological  leaders  who  attempt  to  divide  the 
races  for  doctrinal  ends. 

Dr.  King  has  now  destroyed  the  capacity 
he  once  clearly  had  for  national  leadership  of 
the  Negro  movement.  Re  has  isolated  him- 
self within  a  small  hard  core  of  Negro  ex- 
tremism which  the  great  majority  of  the  Ne- 
groes themselves  are  rejecting. 


PRIVACY  AND  INPORMA'HON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  informed  me  of  certain  changes 
in  their  policies  dealing  with  the  release 
of  information  from  the  Agency's  air- 
man records.  The  PAA  Informed  me 
that  although  they  are  still  releasing  in- 
formation pertaining  to  name  and  ad- 
dress, current  certificates  and  ratings, 
class  of  medical  certificate,  date  of  cer- 
tificates and  ratings,  and  date  of  medi- 
cal examination,  they  will  no  longer  re- 
lease information  on  sex  and  date  of 
birth.  I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
medical  certificate  contains  no  medical 
information  which  might  invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  airman. 

This  new  policy  appears  to  draw  a 
proper  balance  between  the  protection  of 
individual  privacy  and  the  release  of  in- 
formation which  the  public  has  a  need 
and  a  right  to  know.  The  FAA  Is  to  be 
commended  for  this  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  and  supporting  material  from  Mr. 
D.  D.  Thomas,  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  explaining 
this  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fedkral   AviA'noN   Agenct, 
Washingrton,  D.C..  March  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Edwako  V.  Long, 
Cfiairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  review  of  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  policy  and  practice  on 
the  release  of  information  from  the  Agency's 
airman  records,  referred  to  in  our  letter  of 
February  6,  1967,  has  been  completed. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration, have  long  considered  it  permissible 
to  release  information  about  licensees  or 
certificate  holders.  These  licenses  or  cer- 
tificates attest  to  the  ability  of  airmen  and 
others  to  meet  safety  standards.  Since  their 
Issuance  Is  the  product  of  the  regulatory 
process,  the  Agency  has  considered  them 
properly  to  be  in  the  category  of  public 
records. 

An  exception  has  always  been  made,  how- 
ever. In  that  Information  is  not  released  con- 
cerning medical  examinations,  allegations  of 
violations  while  they  are  being  investigated, 
and  scores  attained  on  written  examinations. 
Similarly,  information  contained  on  applica- 
tions is  not  released,  since  we  believe  that 
certain  Information  that  applicants  are  re- 
quired to  submit  for  the  Agency's  use  in  de- 
termining qualifications  for  certification  Is 
pwrsonal  in  character.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered It  exempt  from  disclosure,  and  tills 
position  now  proves  to  be  consistent  with  the 
exemption  prescribed  In  Section  3(e)(6)  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  last  year  (PL  89-t87). 

As  a  result  of  our  review  in  accordance 
with  your  request,  we  will  discontinue  re- 
lease of  information  on  sex  and  date  of  birth 
and  will  limit  information  which  can  be  re- 
leased to:  name  and  address,  current  cer- 
tificates and  ratings,  class  of  medical  cer- 
tificate, date  of  certificates  and  ratings,  class 
of  medical  certificate,  date  of  medical  ex- 
amination (which  determines  the  expiration 
date  of  the  medical  certificate),  and  the 
numbers  of  the  certificates.  We  should  ex- 
plain that  the  medical  certificate  contains 
no  medical  information  other  than  the  class 
of  medical  certificate  which  relates  to  the 
airmen's  rating  and  level  of  qualification, 
and  attests  that  his  qualification  is  current 
since  medical  reexaminations  are  reqiUred 
periodically. 

Further,  copies  of  applications,  certificates 
and  other  doc\mients  will  be  released  only 
when  individual  airmen  expressly  request 
their  release. 

We  hope  to  have  these  changes  effective 
operationally  by  April  1. 

We  believe  the  modification  of  these  re- 
lease policies  as  a  result  of  our  recent  review 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act.  We  will  also,  of  course, 
continue  to  withhold  release  of  information 
described  in  Section  1104,  which  contains  the 
only  prohibition  against  release  found  in 
the  Act.  No  information  will  be  released 
which  is  covered  by  any  exemption  In  the 
recent  amendment  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

The  Agency  is  not  in  the  business  of  "sell- 
ing" lists,  as  such.  It  merely  makes  a  charge 
for  the  service  Involved  in  providing  infor- 
mation available  in  its  public  records,  when 
there  Is  no  statutory  or  other  basis  for  with- 
holding the  release  of  such  information. 
This  charge  is  required  by  law,  66  Stat.  290, 
formerly  5  U.S.O.  140,  and  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circulars. 

We  believe  our  amended  policies  represent 
a  sotind  balance  between  the  public's  right 
of  access  to  information  found  in  public  rec- 
ords with  the  individual's  right  to  be  secure 
from  a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy. 

Thank  you  for  calling  this  matter  to  our 
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attention.    The  specific  information  you  re- 
quested is  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

D.  D.  TaoicAS, 
Acting  Administrator . 

Release  or  Airman  Lists  From  FAA  Rxcords 
(Activity  from  July  through  December  1966) 

1.  State  Listings.  These  are  computer 
printout  lists  of  all  airmen  within  a  state. 

a.  Number  of  lists  distributed:  170. 

b.  Nimiber  of  organizations  obtaining 
state  lists:  66. 

c.  Representative  organizations  obtaining 
lists: 

(1)  State  and  Federal  Govemment 
agencies.   (6) 

(2)  Oklahoma  XTnlverslty  Research 
Institute. 

(3)  Rxissell  White  Products. 

(4)  Avion  Aids  Company. 

(5)  Richmond   Aviation,   Incorporated. 
(6»  Private  Pilot  Magazine. 

(7)  Air  Transport  SpeclaUsts,  Incorpo- 
rated. 

2.  Airmen  Certiflcatea  Processed  Listings. 
These  are  computer  printout  lists  of  all  air- 
men certificate  actions  processed  during  the 
previous  week. 

a.  Number  of  lists  distributed  each 
week:  9. 

b.  Organizations  obtaining  lists: 

(1)  Cessna  Aircraft  Company. 

(2)  Hooper  Holmes  Btireau.  Incorporated. 

(3)  Insured  Aircraft  "Htle  Service. 

(4)  Pilots   International   Association. 
(B)  Retail  Credit  Corporation,, 

(6)  American  Service  Bureau:  I 

(7)  Aircraft  Owners'  and  Pilots  Associa- 
tion. 

(8)  Obarles  O.  Vlnlsy  and  OoajMrny.  In- 
corporated. 

(9)  W.  A.  Storing  and  Company. 

3.  Complete  U.S.  Airmen  Listings.  This 
18  a  listing  of  all  airmen  in  the  United 
States  furnished  on  magnetic  tape. 

a.  Number  of  lists  distributed:  8. 

b.  Organizations  obtaining  llste: 

(1)  Aircraft  Owners'  and  Pilots  Associa- 
tion. 

(2)  Pilots   International   AssocUtloii. 

(3)  Encyclopedia   Brittanlca. 

(4)  Charles  O.  Flnley  and  Company,  In- 
corporated. 

(5)  Hank  Smith  Associates. 

4.  Charges  for  lists.  There  were  $10,- 
727.99  collected  in  user  charges  for  the  cost 
of  preparing  the  above  lists.  All  receipts 
were  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department 
general  fund.  T  i 

FURTHER  EDITORIAL  SUPPORT 
FOR  A  FEDERAL  LAW  PROHIBIT- 
ING AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  completed 
Its  open  hearings  on  the  bills  to  prohibit 
arbitrary  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment Introduced  by  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch].  It 
Is  my  hope  that  an  effective  bill  will  soon 
be  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  William  M.  Freeman  has  written 
an  Interesting  and  informative  article 
lor  the  New  York  Times  on  the  subject 
of  age  discrimination.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

In  addition,  Mr.  George  A.  Whlttlng- 
wn,  the  editor  of  Research/Development 
niagazine,  in  an  editorial  published  In 
we  February  1967  Issue,  has  cle*rly,  suc- 
cinctly and  forcefully  stated  the  case 
*or  legislation  prohibiting  age  discrimi- 


nation in  employment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Whlttington's  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  12,  1967) 
Paeadox  m  Jobs  :  Agb  Holds  a  Kit — Workir 

OvKssuppLT  Is  Noted  Despite  Many  Open- 
ings 

(By  William  M.  Freeman) 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  men  and 
women  to  fill  a  large  number  of  Job  vacancies. 

There  is  a  large  oversupply  of  men  and 
women  available  to  flu  the  vacant  positions. 

Both  statements  are  true. 

Scores  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  every 
day  combine  two  companies  into  one,  and 
a  president  is  out  of  a  Job,  since  only  one 
president  is  needed.  Or  If  the  president  con- 
tinues to  direct  the  acquired  company  as 
a  subsidiary,  a  controller  is  out  of  a  Job, 
since  only  one  controller  is  needed. 

A  company  automates  an  operation,  and 
a  plant  superintendent  Is  out  of  a  Job. 

A  top  execuUve  dies,  and  a  confidential  as- 
sistant Is  out  on  the  street. 

age  is  the  kkt 

It  Is  men  and  women  like  these  who  are 
looking  for  Jobs,  and  It  is  precisely  these 
Jobs  that  are  vacant  In  other  companies. 

The  big  reason  the  paradox  exists — Jobs 
looking  for  workers,  and  workers  looking  for 
Jobs — is  one  of  age. 

Companies  want  youth  (at  a  lower  salary 
and  lower  fringe-benefit  oosts  such  as  insur- 
ance) at  the  expense  of  experience,  while  the 
workers  seeking  jobs  have  greater  responsi- 
bilities, in  general,  and  therefore  require  a 
larger  salary  than  the  newcomers. 

It  is  a  paradox  to  which  President  Johnson 
has  addressed  himself.  In  two  recent  mes- 
sages on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  the 
annual  message  to  Congress  he  called  atten- 
tion to  discrimination  In  hiring  on  account 
of  age  and  urged  that  employers  avoid  this 
pitfaU. 

While  there  are  laws  in  some  states  for- 
bidding such  discrimination,  there  are  many 
ways  of  declining  to  hire  a  specific  Individual 
without  giving  the  true  reason. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  all  employ- 
ers want  the  younger  man  or  man  with 
relatively  less  experience.  Such  an  Important 
advertising  agency  as  Deutsch  it  Shea,  Inc., 
which  regularly  assessee  employment  trends 
In  the  nation,  recently  placed  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement headed  with  these  words: 

"Over  46?    Don't  Call  Us.    Well  Call  You  I" 

EXPEKIKNCE   WANTED 

The  text  of  the  adverUsement  said  that 
experienced  men  and  women  were  wanted. 
There  have  been  many  other  ads  in  which 
business  concerns  pleaded  for  experienced 
and  skilled  help,  but  when  the  showdown 
comes  the  employer  more  often  than  not 
chooses  the  yoimger  man  at  a  lower  salary. 

Deutsch  &  Shea  reported  last  week  that  its 
engineer-scientist  demand  Index  stood  at 
170.7  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  (190.0  on 
an  unadjtisted  basis),  a  rise  of  17.0,  or  11.1 
per  cent,  from  the  December  level.  While 
this  Increase  is  normal  for  the  December-to- 
January  change,  it  stiU  Is  far  above  the  base 
figure  of  100.  the  1961  level. 

The  agency  commented  that  while  the 
data  confirmed  earlier  predictions  that  de- 
mand for  technical  personnel  would  remain 
at  a  fairly  high  level  In  1967,  it  might  not 
reach  the  high  levels  recorded  in  1966. 

Weterrlngs  &  Agnew,  Inc.,  a  professional 
placement  specialist  organization  In  Roches- 
ter, took  full-page  space  to  detail  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  In  Rochester,  with  high 
Income,  cloee-in  suburban  living,  fine  schools 
and  shopping  and  other  inducements. 

With  this  went  a  long  list  of  concerns — 
from    Bausch    ft    Lomb    through    Eastman 


Kodak    Company    to    Xerox — Interested    In 
seeking  workers. 

No  mention  was  made  of  an  age  require- 
ment and.  In  fact,  the  copy  went  on  to  say 
that  Jobs  were  open  "at  aU  levels,  from 
Junior  positions  for  recent  college  graduates 
to  senior  professional  and  management 
levels." 

aBCBumESs  coming 

Career  Center,  a  New  York  employment 
organization,  took  large  space  to  say  that 
"41  major  employers  are  on  their  way  to 
New  York  to  find  the  men  they  desperately 
need" — chlefiy  engineers,  sclentuts  and  com- 
puter programers. 

Recruiting  will  reach  a  new  peak  at  the 
coming  convention  of  the  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical and  Electronic  Engineers  at  the  New 
York  Coliseum.  In  an  effort,  presumably,  to 
get  a  Jump  on  competitors  for  talent,  War- 
ner, Blcklng  &  Penwlck,  Inc.,  of  this  city  is 
using  a  hxmiorous  approach,  poking  tua  at 
what  It  calls  the  "the  great  r68um6  hoax." 

It  asks  engineers  to  fill  In  a  rteum^  data 
sheet  for  "a  technical  man  of  your  choosing — 
a  failure  or  a  genius,  famous  or  unrecognized, 
dead  or  alive."  Certain  facts,  chlefiy  the 
name  and  the  age,  are  omitted  to  avoid  giv- 
ing away  the  show.  The  organization  asks 
If  Thomas  A.  Edison  or  the  yovmg  Albert 
Einstein  would  be  considered  misfits,  or 
would  "big  industry  recognize  their  genius 
from  the  start?" 

[Prom     Research/Development     February 
1967] 

Edetob's  Notebook 
Myths  to  miss  by — Scientific  management 
has  been  with  us  more  than  50  years,  to  date 
from  the  organization  of  the  first  profes- 
sional society  dedicated  to  advancing  man- 
agement as  a  field.  In  that  half  century,  the 
arts  of  "getting  things  done  through  oth- 
ers" have  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  work 
of  many  outstandingly  competent  men  and 
women.  Today's  literature  of  the  field  con- 
tains useful  lnformati(Hi  on  organization, 
administration,  control,  economics  and,  as 
well,  systems  concepts  and  applications,  com- 
puterology.  Interpersonal  relatlonshlpe  at  all 
levels  of  the  organizational  hierarchy,  many 
other  key  subjects.  But  I  do  think  that  at 
least  one  other  Important  subject  has  been 
neglected:  mythology.  Myths  held  In  po- 
sitions of  power — misconceptions,  false  prem- 
ises, unsound  reasoning  on  any  basis — are 
more  influential  and  cruel,  of  course,  than 
those  honored  in  error  by  people  in  general. 
And  managerial  mythology  can  be  national- 
ly wasteful,  cosUy,  and  socially  destructive. 
Official  attitudes  toward  age  are  a  great 
example.  Our  national  foolishness  about  the 
calendar  and  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
was  dramatized  last  month  by  an  advertis- 
ing agency,  which  bought  advertising  space 
in  The  New  York  Times  and  the  Saturday 
Review  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  you 
passed  over  one  of  the  ads  In  reading.  Per- 
haps you  noticed  the  headline:  Over  45? 
Don't  call  us.  We'll  call  you.  Behind  the 
"brush  off"  phrases  is  a  situation  that  should 
concern  even  those  of  us  who  are  comforta- 
bly wlred-lnto  a  good  pension  plan :  one  mil- 
lion unemployed  job  seekers  are  unable  to 
find  employment  primarily  because  they  are 
more  than  46  years  old. 

Opportunity  for  obsolescence.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  studies  provide  Information 
that  can  easily  be  termed  more  than  informa- 
tive; even  persona  under  45,  even  scientists 
and  engineers  In  a  bullish  employment  mar- 
ket, might  feel  amazement,  dismay,  fright, 
fury,  or  all  those  emotions  at  the  reveal- 
ing statistics.  More  than  half  (almost  3  out 
of  every  5)  employers  have  age  limitations 
in  hiring,  which  are  applied  wtlhout  consid- 
eration of  any  other  qualifications;  40%  o* 
all  Americans  who  work  are  48  or  over,  but 
only  8.6%  of  new  hires  last  year  were  In  that 
age  group. 
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Facts  and  fictions  In  this  case  clearly  illus- 
trate that  modern  managers  are  behaving 
llloglcally — even  unlntelllgently — toward 

older  working  persons.  Middle-aged  em- 
ployed Individuals  are  said  to  be  particularly 
valuable  because  of  their  experience,  matu- 
rity, and  stability:  the  same  Individuals, 
when  applying  for  employment,  are  turned 
away  because  of  their  age  alone.  The  one 
million  over -45  unemployed  mentioned 
above  remained  that  vaay,  out-of-work,  oil 
yearl  auppoeedly.  It  costs  more  to  hire  older 
workers,  they  are  more  olten  absent,  they 
"cant  keep  up  the  pace,"  they  are  "old  dogs 
who  can't  learn  new  tricks."  Not  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  quoted  In 
the  advertisement.  Its  studies  show  that 
there  Is  no  higher  cost  Involved  la  adding  an 
older  person  to  payroll,  the  numb«  of  work- 
ing days  lost  decreases  with  age.  older  per- 
sons compare  favorably  with  their  Juniors  In 
adaptability  and  In  stamina. 

This  foolishness  Is  expensive,  too.  In  un- 
employment compensation  and  lost  produc- 
tion. Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has 
estimated,  the  country  "spends"  at  least  $4 
billion  annually.  Worse — far  worse — we 
could  follow  such  policies  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  our  technological  future;  while 
we  waste  experienced  minds,  the  nature  of 
Jobs  is  changing  toward  Increasing  emphasis 
on  mental,  not  physical  performance.  Per- 
haps it's  time  to  question  a  general  manage- 
ment attitude  as  poor  Judgment,  deeply 
though  it  Is  enshrined  In  red  tape.  Perhaps 
staggering  national  wastes  In  productive 
power  and  human  values  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  medical,  hospital,  and  retirement 
plans  based  on  outdated  actuarial  tables. 
One  thing  Is  certain,  the  soundness  of  today's 
personnel  policies  for  the  over-45  Is  a  Myth  to 
MUs  By. 

OEOROK  a.  WHTmNCTON, 

Editor. 


THE  CONTINXnNG  APPEAL  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
current  preoccupation  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  sometimes  tend  to  forget 
that  we  are  quietly  balancing  the  ledger 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  am 
speaking  about  the  Peace  Corps,  which 
is  deep  in  the  business  of  peace  in  52 
developing  countries  overseas. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers — and  today 
more  than  13,000  are  serving  in  schools 
and  on  farms  In  southeast  Asia  and 
India,  in  city  slums  in  Latin  America,  on 
desert  wastelands  In  Africa — are  winning 
small  daily  battles  against  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  other  dements 
that  nurture  war. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  waging  peace.  It  Is  a  slow 
process,  sometimes  too  slow  to  be  com- 
fortable in  our  world  of  action.  But  more 
than  27,000  Americans  have  foimd  deep 
satisfaction  in  pausing  for  2  years  to 
make  their  individual  contribution  to  the 
cause.  My  own  State  of  Maryland  has 
contributed  more  than  400  volunteers  to 
this  magnificent  effort. 

Peace  Corps  Director  Jack  Vaughn, 
when  questioned  In  a  recent  television 
interview  about  the  continuing  appeal  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  pointed  out  that  ap- 
plications are  running  at  a  rate  perhaps 
seven  times  that  of  1962,  the  initial 
period  of  excitement  and  glamor  and 
emotion  over  the  idea  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mr.  Vaughn  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  looking  for  a  steady 
growth  In  the  percentage  of  talented, 
sensitive  Americans  who  will  enter  the 


Peace  Corps.  Peace  Corps  also  antici- 
pates continuing  requests  for  help  from 
other  developing  countries. 

I  Eun  sure  that  Mr.  Vaughn's  remarks 
about  the  goals  of  the  Peace  Corps  will 
interest  all  Senators.  I  therefore  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From     "Opinion:      Washington,"     WTTO, 
Channel  5,  Mar.   12,   1967] 

Opinion:  Washincton — A  Mztkomxoia- 
WTTO  Pkesentatton 

Executive  prodticer.  Mark  Evans. 

Producer,  Florence  Lowe. 

Director,  Charles  Horicb. 

Guest:  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  director. 
Peace  Corps. 

Interviewed  by:  Pye  Chamberlayne.  Metro- 
media News  (guest  host  in  the  absence  of 
Mark  Evans).  Marianne  Means,  King 
Features. 

This  program  is  broadcast  on  all  Metro- 
media radio  and  television  stations  and  the 
Eastern  Educational  Television  network.  It 
la  also  broadcast  by  the  Armed  Forces  radio 
network. 

Ptk  Chamberlatnx.  Mr.  Vaughn,  has  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam  hurt  the  efforts  of  the 
Peace  Corps? 

Jack  Vatjohn.  I  don't  believe  so.  I  be- 
lieve Just  the  opposite.  I  think  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  dramatlzee  the  need  for  more 
Peace  Corps-type  efforts,  for  more  preven- 
tive medicine  of  the  type  that  the  Peace 
Corps  specializes  In. 

Majuannz  Mxanb.  Mr.  Vaughn,  if  as  you  say 
there's  no  question  that  the  war  could  have 
hurt  the  Peace  Corps.  What  would  prompt 
such  a  charge  then?  There  must  be  some 
feeling  among  some  Peace  Corps  members? 

Jack  Vattchn.  There  Is  indeed  .  .  .  but 
you  must  remember  that  we  stress  to  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  the  need  to  communicate 
better  with  each  other  and  with  their  hosts 
abroad.  And  this  isn't  the  first  petition 
letter  we've  had.  I  receive  them  almost 
weekly  on  all  topics.  And  the  fact  that  800 
former  Peace  Corp  volunteers,  which  would 
be  6  or  7  percent  of  those  who  have  come 
back  from  Peace  Corps  service,  would  take 
this  position  responsibly,  soberly  on  Viet 
Nam  is  not  surprising.  We  encourage  them 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  responsibly. 
They  do  this  all  the  time.  So  this  Is  Just 
one  segment  of  the  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  expressing   themselves. 

MABIANI4X  Means.  Did  you  have  a  feeling 
that  this  viras  a  spontaneous  expression, 
and  that  some  Peace  Corps  members  Just 
started  circulating  a  petition?  Or  did  you 
feel  that  there  were  some  outside  Influence, 
maybe  some  anti-Vietnam  group  that 
started  It. 

Jack  Vaughn.  I  would  say  at  beet  it  was 
only  partly  spontaneous.  I  think  it's  clear 
that  there  was  a  small  group,  or  perhaps  one 
individual  who  started  the  campaign  and 
tried  to  collect  as  many  signatures  as 
possible. 

Makianne  Mkans.  You  do  not  feel  that  it 
hurts  the  Peace  Corps  domestically  in  this 
country  to  get  involved  In.  well.  Viet  Nam 
is  among  other  things  a  political  question? 
To  express  views  on  something  like  this? 
Don't  you  think  that  sort  of  involves  the 
Peace  Corps  in  politics  in  a  way  that  maybe 
it  should  not  be? 

Jack  Vattghn.  I  dont  believe  so.  I  view 
the  issue  there  as  broader  than  Just  a  VS. 
domestic  political  issue.  I  think  it's  the  is- 
sue of  war  and  peace.  It  brings  into  stark 
relief  the  need  to  find  better  ways  of  seeking 
peace  and  avoiding  war.  And  this  is  what 
the  Peace  CMps  is  all  about.  It's  a  long 
range  strategic  effort  to  help  eliminate  the 
causes  of  war. 


Ptx  Crambxxlatnx.  What  about  the  ef- 
fect of  the  war  on  countries  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  distinctly  op]x>sed  to  the  Ameri- 
can efforts?  For  example,  in  Guinea,  you  re- 
cently  had  trouble  there,  when  asked  to  leave. 
Could  that  not  be  related  to  the  Viet  Nam 
war  in  part? 

Jack  Vaughn.  As  I  read  what  happened 
there  it  was  In  no  way  related  to  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  It  was  a  series  of  domestic  po- 
litical Issues  and  crises  in  Guinea,  a  certain 
misunderstanding  and,  in  my  interpretation, 
the  Peace  Corps  was  caught  In  a  political 
crossfire  of  misunderstandings  and  we  were 
asked  to  leave.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this 
has  happened,  either,  and  we  left  with  tears 
and  gratitude  for  having  had  a  g^eat  experi- 
ence there.    We  hope  to  be  invited  back. 

Ptx  Chamberlatne.  The  draft,  I  would 
think,  is  taking  some  of  your  best  Peace 
Corps  prospects.  I  think  you  commented 
that  sometimes  they  even  take  Peacecorps- 
men  who  are  on  assignments  overseas. 

Jack  Vaughn.  Yes,  we  have  had  six  vol- 
unteers returned  to  the  United  States  to  be 
drafted.  One  flunked  his  physical  and  was 
sent  back  to  his  country.  You  see,  we  take 
physically  handicapped  people,  and  we  have 
blind  volunteers,  and  they  are  some  of  our 
best.  But  there  has  been  a  problem,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  volunteer  applicant 
who  faces  two  years  of  military  service. 
When  he  adds  this  to  two  years  of  Peace 
Corps  service  that  foxu"  year  slice  out  of  his 
life  seems  a  long  time  to  some.  In  other 
cases  they  give  four  years  willingly. 

Marianne  Means.  One  of  the  proposal! 
that  was  being  discussed  when  they  were 
talking  about  changing  the  draft  was  that 
perhaps  two  years  in  the  Peace  Corps  might 
be  substituted.  Would  you  think  that  thia 
would  be  a  good  idea?  Would  you  favor 
that? 

Jack  Vaughn.  I  selfishly  am  rather  in- 
trigued by  this  Idea,  although  I  recall  that 
President  Kennedy  at  the  outset  commented 
that  he  thought  perhaps  three  years  of  Peace 
Corps  work  should  be  equated  with  two 
years  of  military  service.  I  like  that  idea 
very  much. 

Marianne  Means.  The  President's  new 
draft  proposals  however  should  hurt  the 
Peace  Corps,  should  it  not?  There's  no  ex- 
ception in  it  for  graduate  students  or  Peace- 
corpsmen  as  there  was  under  the  old  provi- 
sion. Is  there? 

Jack  Vaughn.  I  feel  that  in  the  existing 
and  previous  draft  arrangements  the  Peace 
Corps  was  not  really  hurt.  We  missed  get- 
ting a  few  of  the  fine  people  we  wanted.  But 
I  would  say  the  Peace  Corps  was  relatively 
unaffected  by  the  draft.  And  is.  today,  un- 
der the  new  proposal  where  the  draftee  in  the 
main  will  be  nineteen  year  olds.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  this  would  hurt  the  Peace  Corps 
because  we  in  fact  take  very  few  nineteen 
year  olds.  They  are  eligible  for  Peace  Corpe 
service  but  usually  they  do  not  have  the  ex- 
perience, the  skills,  the  educational  back- 
ground that  we  seek. 

Marianne  Means.  Are  the  kids  losing  In- 
terests in  the  Peace  Corps?  Is  the  rate  of 
applicants  as  high  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning in  the  first  early  days  when  it  was  to 
romantic  for  the  students  to  apply? 

Jack  Vaughn.  It's  still  romantic.  And 
one  of  the  big  successes,  perhaps  the  biggest, 
is  the  fact  that  today  applications  are  run- 
ning at  a  rate  perhaps  seven  times  the  rate  ot 
1962,  during  th  period  of  excitement  and 
glamor  and  emotion  and  President  Kennedy. 
We  expect  to  have  60,000  applications  thi« 
year  out  of  which  we  will  take  perhaps  13.000. 

Pte  Chamberlatne.  In  the  final  analyeis, 
how  many  do  you  take  for  training? 

Jack  Vaughn.  We  take  about  one  out  of 
five  applications  and  approximately  three  out 
of  four  successfully  complete  training  and  go 
overseas.    About  seven  percent  return  early. 

Pte  Chamberlatne.  We  think  of  the  Peace 
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Corps  as  being  something  for  extremely 
young  people.  We  were  talking  about  19,  20, 
and  22  year  olds.  That  Is  not  really  true, 
is  It? 

Jack  Vaughn.  We  have  many  older  peo- 
ple, we  have  a  lady  In  Ethiopia  who  has  gone 
back  for  her  second  two  year  tour.  She  la 
Incidentally  writing  a  thesis  to  get  her  Ph.D. 
on  the  Role  of  Women  In  Ethiopia.  She  Is 
75  years  old  and  looks  60  .  .  .  she  Is  really  a 
great  gal  and  we  seek  older  people  .  .  .  older 
retired  people  .  .  .  retired  teachers  especially. 
Retired  married  couples.  In  1962  only  4% 
of  the  volunteers  were  married.  And  today, 
over  15%  of  the  volunteers  are  married  cou- 
ples.   We  like  this,  they  seem  to  do  better. 

Pte  Chamberlatne.  Do  you  have  a  need 
for  people  who  are  successful  in  ordinary 
high  level  management  positions?  You  ttJk 
about  retired  people,  but  do  you  need  other 
people?    Ordinary  management  types? 

Jack  Vaughn.  We  find  that  In  so  many 
cases  in  early  middle  age  there  are  so  many 
commitments,  involvements  in  our  own  soci- 
ety that  it  Is  very  hard  to  break  free.  There 
are  children  to  educate  and  children  under 
18  years  of  age,  so  they  Just  are  not  avail- 
able for  Peace  Corps  service.  In  case  they 
are  fed  up  with  suburbia  and  that  second 
sports  car  and  want  to  do  something  really 
important,  some  of  these  people  break  away 
and  take  two  years  of  Peace  Corps  service. 
We  like  that. 

Marianne  Means.  Mr.  Vaughn,  the  do- 
mestic version  of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  VISTA 
is  generally  considered  not  to  be  a  very  big 
success.  The  applications  have  been  at  a 
low  rate.  Can  the  Peace  Corps  somehow  en- 
courage the  people  that  you  are  not  able  to 
take,  to  do  the  work  in  VISTA.  Could  you 
help  them  more? 

Jack  Vaughn.  We  can  help  them  more.  I 
think  that  VISTA  has  been  highly  successful. 
I  still  think  they  are  number  two.  But  they 
have  been  very  successful.  We  are  collabo- 
rating with  them  more  and  more.  As  an 
example,  we  have  Just  announced  a  new  pro- 
gram for  this  summer  which  is  being  done  In 
conjunction  with  the  VISTA  associates  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  program  where  volunteers 
work  for  ten  weeks  during  the  summer.  We 
are  taking  five  hundred  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer applicants  and  placing  them  as  VISTA 
associates  for  ten  weeks  to  work  in  Appa- 
lachla,  our  slum  areas,  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions. We  will  look  at  them,  help  train 
them,  let  them  see  if  they  are  good  enough 
and  tough  enough  to  be  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. For  those  who  are  successful  this  will 
be  part  of  their  Peace  Corps  training,  and 
after  they  graduate  next  year,  they  will  go 
overseas  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Marianne  Means.  It  is  not  true  then  that 
VISTA  is  unsuccessful  and  will  be  dropped? 

Jack  Vaughn.  On  the  contrary,  the  num- 
ber of  VISTA  volunteers  increases  yearly. 
I've  had  reports  from  places  such  as  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Indian  reservations,  all  over 
the  United  States  where  they  are  doing 
spectaciilariy  well. 

Pte  Cbambeblatne.  How  about  the  report 
that  you  might  merge  with  VISTA? 

Jack  Vaughn.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
spectacular  event.  It  woxUd  add  to  the  Peace 
Corps  credibility.  I  think  that  we  could  do 
a  better  Job  world-wide.  I  think  that  we 
could  save  some  money.  I  think  that  we 
could  teach  them  something,  and  I'm  sure 
that  we  could  learn  something  from  them. 

Pte  Chamberlatne.  Credibility,  why 
would  it  help  the  Peace  Corps  credibility?  I 
didn't  know  It  needed  any  help. 

Jack  Vaughn.  There  are  still  charges  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  not  as  stated,  that  is,  non- 
political  and  there  to  serve  the  volunteers- 
fellow  man.  We  recognize  openly  now  that 
we  have  serious  problems  in  our  own  society. 
In  slum  areas  and  in  Appalachla  and  else- 
where. Volunteer  service  is  needed  every- 
where, even  in  the  affluent  nations.  That 
being  the  case,  the  objective  being  volunteer 
service,  I  see  no  reason  why  one  agency  of 


volunteers  could  not  serve  the  United  States 
as  well  as  around  the  world. 

Marianne  Means.  Speaking  of  credibility, 
has  the  revelation  that  the  CIA  has  been 
funding  various  student  groups  in  foreign 
countries,  don't  they  suspect  that  there 
might  be  some  sort  of  spying  Involved,  or 
something? 

Jack  Vaughn.  I'm  afraid  there  are  some 
suspicions,  but  they  are  groundless.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  Peace  Corps  is  the  only  Fed- 
eral agency  that,  from  the  beginning,  has 
taken  the  position,  through  Presidential  di- 
rective, that  there  will  be  no  Involvement  of 
any  kind  with  Intelligence  agencies.  And 
this  has  continued  since  1961.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  thorough  and  complete  this 
Is,  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  cannot 
Join  a  U.S.  Intelligence  agency  untU  he  has 
been  out  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  five  years. 
That  has  not  happened  yet.  If  a  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  has  been  drafted,  he 
cannot  be  assigned  to  military  Intelligence. 
It's  Just  hands  off  and  we  monitor  this  very 
carefully.  Investigate  all  rumors  and  allega- 
tions, and  to  my  knowledge  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  colleagues  there  has  been 
no  violation  of  this  prohibition. 

Marianne  Means.  Mr.  Vaughn,  I  had  a 
feeling  you  didn't  quite  answer  my  question. 
In  spite  of  all  precautions  you  have  taken  to 
avoid  this  sort  of  charge,  has  the  airing  of  all 
this  now  hurt  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
abroad? 

Jack  Vaughn.  I  can't  detect  any  damage 
at  this  point.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
from  the  first  day  of  the  Peace  Corps  the 
Communist  International  radio  has  claimed 
that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  CIA  spys, 
and  this  lie  has  been  told  now  for  six  years. 
It's  a  big  lie,  often  told,  and  there  are  many 
people  around  the  world  who  believe  this. 
So  that  the  kind  of  expose  we  have  recently 
on  CIA  activities  and  penetration  may  give 
some  credence  to  this  charge.  But  my  point 
is  that  it's  unfounded  totally.  It  has  never 
been  the  case,  and  we  have  been  the  most 
vigorous  agency  in  the  United  States  In  mak- 
ing sure  that  this  does  not  happen. 

Marianne  Means.  Senator  McCarthy  did 
say  the  other  day  that  he  felt  that  it  had 
hurt  the  Peace  Corps  badly.  He  was  Just 
talking  In  a  general  sense.  Had  he  no  spe- 
cifics in  mind? 

Jack  Vaughn.  We've  had  no  specific  report 
from  abroad  that  this  has  been  detrimental 
to  the  Peace  Corps  or  has  caused  suspicion 
about  our  activities. 

Marianne  Means.  Do  you  ever  conduct 
surveys,  like  the  polls  abroad  or  something 
to  show  whether  this  would  hurt  or  not? 

Jack  Vaughn.  We  do  not  have  funds  for 
polls.  We  do  certain  evaluation  and  research 
on  our  own  activities  to  determine  how  we 
can  function  more  effectively.  We  took  a 
poll  last  year  concerning  why  college  seniors 
were  interested  In  the  Peace  Corps,  and  why 
some  were  not.  We  found  a  very  encourag- 
ing thing.  Two-thirds  of  all  college  seniors 
in  the  United  States  at  least  give  some  con- 
sideration to  Joining  the  Peace  Corps. 

Marianne  Means.  Why  were  thoee  who 
were  not  Interested,  not  Interested? 

Jack  Vaughn.  I  think  In  some  cases.  It's 
the  parents,  especially  mothers.  They  don't 
feel  that  they  will  be  making  enough  money, 
although  after  being  abroad  for  two  years 
that  $76.00  a  month  before  taxes  adds  up  to 
about  91500. 

Pte  Chamberlatne.  Mr.  Vaughn,  this  is 
sort  of  a  birthday.  The  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  Peace  Corps  founding.  Where  is  it  going 
from  here?  What  do  you  see  in  the  future  of 
the  Peace  Corps? 

Jack  Vaughn.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  able  to  maintain  this 
freshness  and  non-bureaucratic  approach  to 
solving  problems  Indicates  that  we  can  stay 
fresh  and  keep  our  eye  on  the  target  of 
peace.  I  suspect  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  grow  gradually.    Last  year  the  Peace  Corps 


grew  about  12  per  cent.  And  next  year.  In 
June  '68  there  will  be  145,000  more  college 
graduates  than  this  year,  and  we  hope  to  get 
3  to  4  per  cent  of  that  group.  I  look  for  a 
steady  growth,  perhaps  ten,  twelve,  or  fif- 
teen per  cent  a  year.  I  look  to  see  the  Peace 
Corps  in  another  four  or  five  countries  this 
year  and,  perhaps,  Ave  or  six  countries  next 
year.  The  large  Increase  will  be  in  Africa. 
We  expect  to  send  volunteers  for  the  first 
time  to  Gambia  and  to  Lesotho,  to  Upper 
Volta.  to  Dahomey,  and  we  expect  to  go  to 
two  or  three  more  countries.  There's  a  good 
possibility  of  going  back  to  Ceylon  this  year. 
We  were  there  for  two  years  and  we  have 
been  in  five  countries  in  all.  We  hope  to  re- 
turn to  all  five. 

Pte  Chamberlatne.  In  the  six  years, 
what  have  you  really  done? 

Jack  Vaughn.  It's  such  a  broad  accom- 
plishment, and  so  important,  and  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Individual  that  it's  hard 
really  to  summarize.  We  can  talk  about 
technical  accomplishments,  and  very  con- 
vincingly^For  example,  looking  at  the  Co- 
lombian ETV  project,  this  was  a  major  effort. 
We  have  had  some  four  hundred  volunteers 
go  through  this  process,  building  an  educa- 
tional television  program,  nationwide,  in 
Colombia,  South  America.  They  started 
from  scratch,  working  from  the  studio  with 
teachers  In  the  classrooms  throughout  the 
country,  and  today  more  than  a  half-million 
Colombian  youngsters  are  getting  educa- 
tional material,  the  new  math,  the  new 
science,  at  a  level  that  they  couldn't  have 
hoped  to  achieve  in  fifty  years  under  the 
normal  procedures  in  growth  of  their  educa- 
tional system.  And  in  India,  where  four 
years  ago  there  were  seventy-five  or  eighty 
volunteers  doing  teaching  and  health  work, 
today  there  are  1400  volunteers.  The  large 
majority  are  working  on  food  production  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Indian  Government. 

Pte  Chamberlatne.  You  are  working  on 
the  opposite  problem  too.  aren't  you?  For 
the  first  time,  family  planning? 

Jack  Vaughn.  Yes,  we  are.  I  can't  tell  at 
this  point  how  large  this  effort  will  grow  In 
family  planning.  The  volunteers  there  now 
will  be  Joined  by  another  group  this  summer 
in  family  planning,  working  only  in  the  In- 
formational and  educational  aspects,  not  In 
the  clinical  part.  But  this  could  well  be  one 
of  the  major  efforts  of  the  Peace  Corps  In 
the  next  ten  years.  But  back  to  what  we 
have  done.  I  think  we  are  sophisticated  and 
confident  enough  now  to  admit  that,  in  vir- 
tually every  case,  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
gets  more  out  of  It  than  he  puts  Into  It. 
What  he  becomes  as  a  citizen,  what  he  be- 
comes as  a  professional,  we  have  all  sorts  of 
statistics  to  bear  this  out.  For  example,  we 
have  a  very  high  percentage  of  return  vol- 
unteers who  are  teachers  now  who  would  not 
have  been  teachers  had  they  not  had  the 
Peace  Corps  experience.  And  they  are  the 
best  teachers  you  can  flnd. 

Marianne  Means.  Do  many  of  them  go  into 
the  government? 

Jack  Vaughn.  Yea,  they  go  Into  the  For- 
eign Service.  They  go  Into  the  Peace  Corps. 
And  40%  of  our  overseas  staff  are  former 
volunteers.  It's  a  very  lively  Input.  They 
keep  us  on  our  toes,  challenging  us  for  our 
Jobs. 

Marianne  Means.  I've  heard  about  a  re- 
entry problem.  Do  you  think  that  there 
might  be  a  problem,  an  adjustment  to  com- 
ing back? 

Jack  Vaughn.  Not  at  all.  It's  a  cliche,  and 
you  know  the  government  specializes  In 
cUches.  I'm  sure  there  Is  a  kind  of  disillu- 
sion felt  when  a  volunteer  comes  back  after 
spending  two  years  In  a  country,  In  a  village 
where  his  interest  Is  still  focused.  He  oomes 
back  to  flnd  that  the  people  In  the  United 
States  are  concerned  with  business  as  usual 
and  materialistic  kinds  of  objectives.  They 
have  never  heard  of  where  he  served  and  they 
really  don't  care  who  is  the  mayor  of  the  vU- 
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lage  in  wblcb  he  served.  Thlfl  U  qvdte  a  let- 
down, because  the  volunteer  has  lived  It  so 
deeply,  so  fully,  and  thinks  that  what  Is  going 
on  there  Is  Important.  And  yet  he  comes 
back  home  and  finds  that  to  moat  of  his 
friends.  It's  not  Important;  It's  not  even 
worth  listening  to. 

Ptx  CHAMBiaLATNi.  Mr.  Vaughn,  one  thing 
that  fascinates  me  Is  the  fact  that  you  have 
been  a  boxer  of  some  skill  and  success.  You 
did  flght  26  professional  bouts.  One  thing 
rve  wondered,  how  many  did  you  win? 

Jack  Vaughn.  I  won  25.  On  the  26th,  I 
had  a  very  serious  Injury  to  my  eye.  I  de- 
cided I  was  not  going  to  be  a  champion  and 
I  was  not  going  to  be  wealthy.  I  still  have 
this  conviction.  I  will  not  do  either  thing. 
I  have  a  better  chance  In  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor than  boiElng. 

Mariannb  Mzans.  Mr.  Vaughn,  I  remember 
when  President  Kennedy  was  In  Germany, 
we  watched  him  participate  In  some  sort  of  a 
ceremony  Inaugurating  a  German  peace 
corps.  Is  there  some  kind  of  program  helping 
them  to  do  it? 

Jack  Vaughn.  Yes,  If  you  ask  me  what  Is 
the  greatest  success  of  the  Peace  Ctorpe,  I 
woxild  say  It  Is  the  stimulation  that  we  have 
provided  and  the  example  that  we  have  ut 
for  other  nations  to  do  similar  projecta. 
There  are  now  21  other  nations  who  have  vol- 
unteers abroad.  We  have  encouraged  them, 
we  have  helped  them,  have  shown  them  what 
we  have  done  and  taught  them  the  lessons 
that  we  have  learned. 

And  It's  big  business.  In  some  countries 
there  are  7  or  8  other  nations  providing  vol- 
unteers who  work  along  side  ours,  and  they 
date  and  occasionally  get  married  to  German, 
Swiss,  Dutch  and  other  volunteers.  We  seem 
to  do  better  with  this  competition  and  ri- 
valry that  occxirs  when  we  have  other  nations 
sending  volunteers  to  countries. 
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COHOES,  N.Y.— A  WINNER 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Cohoes. 
N.Y.,  Is  one  of  11  cities  to  win  the  1966 
All  America  City  Award  sponsored  by  the 
National  Municipal  Les«ue  and  Look 
magazine.  I  congratulate  Mayor  Mc- 
Donald and  other  members  of  the  Citi- 
zens Party  who,  in  a  few  short  years  of 
government,  have  brought  this  award  to 
Cohoes.  In  1963,  the  Citizens  Party  set 
out  to  clean  up  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, institute  needed  reforms,  and 
arouse  the  community  from  the  lethargy 
which  had  claimed  its  public  life  for  the 
previous  years. 

The  Citizena  Party  campaigned  on  a 
platform  of  reform,  and  once  in  office 
proceeded  to  activate  its  campaign 
promises  by  creating,  among  other  things, 
a  new  industrial  commission,  a  recrea- 
tion commission,  and  an  economic  oppor- 
tunity commission.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Mayor  McDonald  and  other  dedicated 
leaders.  Cohoes  has  experienced  a  re- 
awakening which  has  resulted  in  an  en- 
hanced sense  of  civic  pride  for  many  of 
its  residents. 

The  enthusiasm  and  success  of  the 
Cohoes  experiment  should  serve  as  In- 
spiration to  others  elsewhere  to  fight  for 
and  demand  good  government  in  their 
own  communities. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  New 
York  Times  article  which  further  de- 
scribes Cohoes'  progress  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


(By  McCandllsh  Phillips) 
Cohoes,     N.Y.— The     parade     that    came 
throbbing  down  the  main  street  of  this  tum- 
of-the-century  mill  city  Saturday  would  not 
have  looked  thin  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  the  narrow  passage  of  Remsen  Street  It 
looked  mammoth  and  oddly  mixed — as 
though  a  circus  parade  had  stimibled  ami- 
ably into  an  army  embarkation  march. 

The  parade  lasted  almost  three  hours.  It 
had  17  bands  and  20  floats  In  .x  divisions. 
Thirty-three  palomino  horses — "the  largest 
grroup  of  palomino  horses  ever  assembled  In 
one  place  In  the  state,"  according  to  the 
parade  chief,  Larry  Favreau — clopped  ele- 
gantly down  Columbia.  Oneida,  Mohawk  and 
Remsen  Streets  to  the  reviewing  stand  at 
City  Hall. 

Some  35,000  spectators  watched,  quite  a 
crowd  for  Cohoes  (pronounced  Coh-HOSE, 
an  Indian  word  believed  to  mean  "something 
Is  falling").  Cohoes,  which  Is  near  a  water- 
faU.  Is  a  drowsy  city  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers,  nine  miles  north 
of  Albany.    Its  poptilatlon  Is  20,000. 

The  city  had  turned  out  to  help  celebrate 
a  spectacular  citizens'  revolt  against  a  politi- 
cal machine.  In  that  sense,  Cohoes.  like 
many  towns  In  this  country,  was  demon- 
strating Its  faith  In  an  old  principle:  that 
you  can  flght  City  Hall— and  not  only  win 
but  also  take  over  City  Hall. 

In  the  fall  the  battle  will  be  fought  all 
over  again.  There  Is  a  new  city  election  then, 
and  the  Democrats,  will  be  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  get  back  In  control. 

The  main  street  here  U  lined  with  old 
red-brick  and  frame  storefronts  built  from 
1870  to  1920.  But  it  was  freshly  decked  In 
red,  white  and  blue  bunting  for  the  two-day 
civic  Jubilee.  Banners  were  flying  every- 
where— on  all  the  storefronts,  across  railroad 
bridges,  at  all  the  entrances  to  the  city. 

Several  years  ago  a  college  professor  and 
a  general  medical  practitioner  rose  up  to  lead 
the  citizens'  revolt.  The  celebration  over  the 
weekend  of  the  "rebirth"  of  the  city  was  a 
classic  bit  of  Americana— with  fireworks 
splashing  in  the  night,  the  parade,  a  baU 
at  the  State  Armory  and  the  singing  of  a 
new  municipal  anthem. 

The  amateurs  of  the  Cohoes  Citizens  party 
overthrew  a  Democratic  machine  that  had 
ruled  the  city  ahnost  without  Interruptton. 
and  with  only  token  opposition,  since  1922. 

Their  victory  In  1963  was  considered  fab- 
ulous, since  the  Democratic  leaders  had  en- 
Joyed  a  feeling  of  absolute  security  m  an 
enormously  lopsided  voter  registration— 
7.000  Democrats  and  800  RepubUcans. 

Yet  the  Citizens  party  ticket,  headed  by 
ft-.  James  E.  ICcDonald— a  physician  who«e 
popularity  rested  in  part  on  a  long  record 
of  treating  the  poor  for  UtUe  or  no  money- 
got  6.837  votes  to  4.443  for  the  Democrats 
and  404  for  the  RepubUcans. 

The  man  who  headed  the  Democratic 
machine  WUllam  J.  Dawson,  was  convicted 
last  year  of  Federal  Income-tax  evasion. 
Court  testimony  showed  that  Dawson  kept 
the  party's  flnanclal  records  In  Japanese,  a 
langiiage  he  apparently  had  picked  up  In 
World  War  n. 

Dawson  ran  the  party  from  the  local  Blks 
Club,  untU  he  retired  foUowlng  his  convic- 
tion last  June.  He  Is  free  on  baU  pending 
an  appeal. 

The  Citizens  party  suffered  a  damaging 
blow  on  AprU  I,  when  the  State  Supreme 
Court  ordered  Paul  R.  Coughlln  not  to  sit 
as  the  police  judge  In  Cohoes.  Mr.  CoughUn 
has  been  a  leader  among  the  reformers. 

The  courts  upheld  a  taxpayers'  siolt  brought 
against  him  by  a  Republican  committeeman 
and  a  Democratic  committeeman,  charging 
that  Judge  Coughlln  Uved  In  Colonle,  not 
Oohoes,  and  was  therefore  sitting  In  viola- 


tion of  the  City  Charter.  Mr.  Coughlln  u 
appealing.  He  says  he  has  residences  In 
both  Colonle  and  Cohoes. 

Before  the  parade.  In  the  garage  beside 
the  Golden  Krust  Bakery's  home  plant  here, 
the  finishing  touches  were  being  put  on  a 
gingerbread  house  fioat. 

"I  think  I'm  crazy  out  here,  making  a 
float,  but  you've  never  seen  this  city  like 
this,"  said  John  J.  Jarosz,  an  owner  of  the 
10-store  bakery  chain. 

"Bverybody  thought  that  Cohoes  was  dy- 
ing, was  on  Its  way  out.  .  .  .  Now  we're  so 
proud  of  It  we're  ending  all  our  radio  com- 
mercials with  'Cohoes,  the  All-Amerlcan 
City,  the  home  of  Golden  E^rust  Bakery.'  " 

Mr.  Jarosz  was  referring  to  the  selection 
of  Cohoes  as  one  of  11  cities  to  win  a  1966 
All-America  City  Award  In  a  competition 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  and  Look  magazine.  The  award 
was  announced  last  week. 

Last  month  the  new  administration  proud- 
ly opened  the  H.  Grogan  Memorial  Fire  Sta- 
tion on  Central  Avenue  for  $365,000  a  super- 
modern  faculty  that  replaced  a  flrehoiise 
built  in  1869. 

When  the  Citizens  party  took  office,  the 
salaries  of  city  firemen  were  raised  from 
•3,550  to  »4,700  a  year. 

In  the  new  fire  station,  Lloyd  (Butch) 
Flavin,  president  of  the  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion, showed  how  the  control  panel  could 
throw  on  red  trafllc  lights  to  clear  a  path 
for  the  engines. 

"You  know,  we  used  to  give  *50  back  to 
the  party  a  year  to  hold  oui  Jobs,"  he  said. 
"They'd  come  In  and  tell  you,  'Have  It  tomor- 
row morning  or  you're  done.'  And  I've  seen 
guys  get  done  for  not  giving  It." 

At  the  Dawson  trial  last  year,  a  deputy 
coimty  clerk  testified  that  he  had  made  con- 
tributions of  $100  to  the  party  chairman 
for  three  years,  and  a  tavern  operator  said 
he  had  paid  $100  In  cash  to  Dawson  at  the 
Elks  Club.  Of  the  first  12  witnesses  called 
by  the  defense  on  behalf  of  Dawson,  most 
testified  that  they  had  handed  cash  to  the 
party  chairman. 

One  of  the  major  campaign  promises  of  the 
Citizens  party  was  aimed  at  city  employees  In 
two  words :  "No  kickbacks." 

Dr.  McDonald,  a  thin  sharp-featured  man 
of  57  years  with  wavy,  white  hair,  works 
evenings  and  weekends  as  Mayor  for  $4,000 
a  year.  He  said  he  had  cut  his  medical  prac- 
tice down  from  a  "come  one,  come  all"  sys- 
tem to  one  "by  appointment  only."  HU 
father,  a  Republican  and  also  a  physician, 
had  been  the  last  non-Democratic  Mayor  of 
Cohoes — In  1920  and  1921. 

Paul  Van  Busklrk.  a  32-year-old  former 
Junior  college  professor.  Is  the  party's  found- 
er, chairman  and  chief  tactician.  He  Is  now 
the  full-time  executive  assistant  to  the  Major 
at  $9,600  a  year.  The  Democrats  call  him 
"Boss"  Van  Busklrk. 

The  Citizens  party  began  Its  campaign  by 
sending  out  500  letters  to  residents  pro- 
testing alleged  misappropriation  of  city 
money  and  asking  recipients  to  pass  the  let- 
ters on  to  their  friends. 

An  early  problem  was  getting  publicity  for 
the  reform  cause.  Mr.  Van  Busklrk  scored  a 
coup  when  he  discovered  that  "you  could 
pick  out  an  over-appropriation  a  mile  away" 
on  the  city  budget  and  decided  to  challenge 
It  publicly. 

"They're  required  by  law  to  hold  an  annual 
hearing  on  the  budget,  but  In  all  the  years 
rve  lived  In  Cohoes  they  never  did.  and  I 
was  born  here."  Mr.  Van  Busklrk  said.  He 
forced  a  public  hearing. 

"The  machine  got  scared  and  ordered  all 
the  city  workers  to  be  there  for  a  show  of 
force."  he  recalls.  "There  were  three  of  us 
against  the  budget,  and  that  wouldn't  have 
amounted  to  much,  but  they  absolutely 
packed  the  place;  so  the  next  day  the  paper 
had  a  big  story  on  'Capacity  Crowd  at  Budget 
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Hearing.'    I    felt    I    should    have    thanked 
them." 

In  an  attempt  to  "move  the  city  from  the 
19th  to  the  20th  century,"  the  Mayor  said, 
the  new  party  added  an  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, a  Recreation  Commission  and  an  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Commission  to  the  local 
government.  Cohoes  Is  now  working  on  a 
Model  City  application  for  Federal  aid.  It 
is  building  a  new  high  school. 

Dewey  Mulcahy,  a  former  truck  driver  with 
the  CJohoes  Department  of  Public  Works,  Is 
the  new  Democratic  chairman.  He  sits  at 
a  table  In  the  new  storefront  headquarters 
at  26  White  Street,  a  large  American  flag  on 
the  wall  behind  him.  Nearby  is  a  stenciled 
sign  that  advises:  "What  you  do  here,  what 
you  see  here,  what  you  say  here,  what  you 
hear  here;  Let  It  stay  here,  when  you  leave 
here." 

"We're  going  to  win  this  faU,  because  I 
don't  think  they've  accomplished  any- 
thing—only on  paper,"  Mr.  Mnlcahy  says, 
referring  to  the  "holler  than  thou  bunch"  In 
the  other  party. 

"When  the  new  bunch  came  In,  they  or- 
dered an  Independent  audit  of  the  city's 
books  for  $25,000.  They  found  nothing 
wrong."  1ST.  Mulcahy  asserts. 

At  City  Hall.  Mayor  McDonald  laughs.  He 
pulls  the  auditors'  report  out  and  says, 
"Well,  here  It  Is." 

The  report,  by  Urbach,  Kahn  A  Werlln  of 
Albany,  charges  "a  serious  deficiency"  and 
"lack  of  Internal  control"  In  the  keeping 
of  the  city's  accounting  records. 

Such  practices  as  preferential  buying,  du- 
plicate expenditures  and  improper  purchas- 
ing, the  report  asserts,  have  "resulted  In 
violations  of  the  City  Charter  and  state  reg- 
ulations, as  well  as  causing  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended far  In  excess  of  the  amounts  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  obtain  the 
same  results." 

Folks  here  are  looking  for  a  spirited  elec- 
tion battle  this  fall.  , ; 


THE     RESULTS     OP     FAILURE     TO 
RESIST  AGGRESSION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
column  entitled  "The  New  Isolationists." 
Roscoe  Drummond  this  morning  has 
given  us  a  lesson  in  rather  recent  history. 
It  is  recent,  that  is.  for  most  of  us,  if  not 
all,  in  this  Chamber.  Unfortimately. 
there  are  those  who  have  forgotten,  not 
to  mention  a  new  generation  on  the 
campuses  of  this  Nation  whose  first- 
hand experience  does  not  encompass  the 
results  of  failure  to  resist  aggression 
when  It  rears  its  head.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  column  Is  an  apt  reminder,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recc«d, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Port,  Apr.  12,  1967) 

The  Nrw  Isolationists — Rksistdtg  Acoxxs- 

siON  Also  Plagued  PJJJl. 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

There  Is  no  reason  President  Johnson 
should  be  surprised  that  he  Is  losing  the 
support  of  quite  a  number  of  the  liberal 
Intellectuals — particularly  on  the  college 
campuses — over  Vietnam. 

Pranklln  Roosevelt  had  the  same  ex- 
perience— and  the  parallel  Is  revealing. 

When  the  war  clouds  began  to  rise  in 
Western  Europe  and  FDR  began  to  show  that 
he  saw  it  as  vital  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
help  resist  the  Nazi  aggression,  that  was 
when  the  academic  liberals,  who  had  been 
devoted  allies  of  the  New  Deal,  began  to 
abandon  the  President. 

As    today,    their    warning    was    that.    If 


Roosevelt  allowed  himself  to  get  involved  tn 
holding  back  Hitler,  he  would  be  deserting 
the  social  reforms  that  we  needed  at  home. 

Reform  America  First  was  their  slogan  and 
their  plea  to  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
and  to  the  American  people  was  that  what 
happend  to  Ethiopia  or  to  the  Rhlneland  or 
to  Czechoslovakia  or  to  Poland  was  no  Im- 
portant concern  to  the  Umted  States. 

And  now  the  liberal  Intellectuals  are  de- 
serting LBJ  on  the  same  Issue.  Like  their 
counterparts  In  the  1930's,  they  are  becoming 
the  Isolationists  of  the  1960'8. 

President  Roosevelt  did  not  take  their 
advice  when  he  concluded  that  America  had 
to  Join  m  resisting  aggression  In  Europe  and 
President  Johnson  Is  not  following  their 
advice  today  In  his  conviction  that  America 
must  arrest  the  tide  of  aggression  In  South- 
east Asia. 

A  Harvard  professor  reports  that  In  his 
experience  on  the  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try most  of  the  "alienated"  groups  are 
students  and  teachers  of  a  generation  whose 
lifetime  gives  them  no  first-hand  awareness 
of  how  the  failure  to  resist  aggression  at  Its 
Inception  in  Europe  led  to  more  aggression 
and  to  World  War  U. 

Perhaps  this  lack  of  perspective  and  ex- 
perience tempts  them  to  abandon  objectivity 
In  the  harsh  and  onesided  Judgments  they 
so  easUy  pronoxmce  on  the  President. 

When  the  liberal  critics  berate  Mr.  John- 
son for  apparently  neglecting  to  take  peace 
initiatives,  their  sissumptlon  automatically 
is  that  the  President  Is  either  too  dull-witted 
to  act  or  really  prefers  war  over  pwace. 

Then,  when  It  develops  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  doing  exactly  what  the  critics  said 
he  should  be  doing — but  keeping  his  Ave 
different  letters  and  direct  contacts  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  unpubllclzed  in  order  that  the 
approaches  may  have  the  best  chance  of 
acceptance — do  the  liberal  inteUectuals  give 
the  President  any  credit  at  all. 

P1}R  had  his  critics  on  resisting  aggression 
but  he  proved  to  be  right.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
his  critics  on  resisting  aggression  but,  I  be- 
lieve, he.  too,  win  prove  to  be  right. 


for  taking  this  action  and  hope  that  It 
will  lead  to  a  quick  setUement  of  this 
serious  dispute. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST,  AND  THE  RAILROAD 
STRIKE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  President  Jolmson  has  acted 
firmly  and  thoughtfully  in  the  face  of  a 
threatened  nationwide  railroad  strike. 

The  President's  request  for  a  joint 
congressional  resolution  to  extend  rail 
service  and  collective  bargaining  another 
20  days  deserved  tind  received  prompt 
action  by  Congress  and  had  the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

This  threatened  strike  can  and  should 
be  averted.  Negotiations  have  been  con- 
ducted for  almost  a  year.  We  must  hope 
that  a  settlement  of  differences  can  be 
managed  within  the  20-day  extension 
period.  The  alternative  Is  a  walkout  that 
would  have  severe  consequences  for  oar 
economy,  our  welfare,  and  our  national 
security. 

But  I  believe  that  reason,  good  will, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  two  sides 
engaged  in  this  dispute  will  find  the  way 
to  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  this 
extension. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  strike.  It  would  cause 
terrible  burdens  on  many  industries,  dis- 
rupt passenger  and  commuter  service, 
and  endanger  the  Job  security  of  many 
thousands  of  workers  whose  Jobs  are  de- 
pendent upon  railroad  service.  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  and  Congress 


THE  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Johnson  begins  the  3  days  of 
meetings  with  the  Latin  American  heads 
of  state. 

I  hope  that  he  will  feel  able  to  express, 
in  reasonably  explicit  terms,  our  support 
for  and  sympathy  with  the  immediate 
objectives  of  our  sister  republics. 

The  President  can  do  this,  I  feel,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  our  constitutiontd 
principles,  to  our  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

He  can  give  the  Latin  American  lead- 
ers the  support  and  the  encouragement 
and  the  understanding  that  they  need, 
to  undertake  the  gigantic  task  that  faces 
them,  individually  and  collectively. 

At  a  later  date,  we  in  Congress  wlU 
have  ample  opportunity  to  consider  and 
put  our  own  Imprint  on  any  imderstand- 
Ings  that  grow  out  of  the  Punta  del  Este 
meeting. 

The  President  may  assure  the  Latin 
American  heads  of  state  of  our  support 
without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  au- 
thority. 

And  Congress,  without  challenging  the 
fimdamentals  of  the  President's  position, 
may  hold  hearings,  discuss,  clarify,  mod- 
ify, weaken  or  strengthen,  the  decisions 
reached  at  Punta  del  Este. 

There  is  ample  scope,  within  the 
framework  of  cooperation  with  the  ad- 
ministration— and  cooperate  we  both 
must,  on  a  matter  as  serious  in  import 
as  this — for  difference  of  emphasis,  and 
for  differences  in  the  details. 

But  we  must  remember  this  overrid- 
ing fact,  that  the  coimtries  of  the  Amer- 
icas expect  and  need  leadership  from  us. 
And  they  expect  and  need  our  assist- 
ance in  the  efforts  they  are  now  making 
to  break  out  of  their  age-old  poverty  and 
backwardness,  through  the  development 
of  a  common  market  and  for  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  expand  trade,  increase 
industrial  production,  and  raise  their 
standard  of  living. 

I  hope  we  will  give  this  to  them. 
tr.s.  Am  AND  THx  CBisis  or  the  amkbicas 
The  aid  we  have  given  to  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  to  other  coimtries 
around  the  world  has  been  motivated  In 
great  part  by  humanitarian  considera- 
tions. But  it  has  also  been  motivated  by 
enlightened  self-interest. 

For  this  we  do  not  have  to  apologize. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  accept  the  depend- 
ency of  our  own  prosperity  on  the  pros- 
perity of  other  nations,  and  the  depend- 
ency of  our  own  security  on  the  security 
of  the  free  world  in  general. 

Not  even  the  most  ardent  Isolationist 
today  believes  that  we  could  long  retain 
our  own  freedom  If  the  rest  of  the  world 
went  Communist,  or  for  that  matter.  If 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  went  Com- 
munist. 

The  existence  of  Castro  Cuba  makes 
the  danger  of  communism  in  the  Amer- 
icas an  actuality  we  caimot  ignore. 
The  Castro  government  has  on  coimt- 
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less  occasions  committed  Itself  to  the 
goal  of  a  Commimist  Latin  America. 

It  maintains  some  30  guerrilla  train- 
ing camps,  in  which  Latin  American 
cadres  are  trained  in  the  arts  of  subver- 
sion and  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  then  relnflltrated  into  their  home- 
lands with  arms  and  equipment. 

It  provides  a  home  and  logistical  sup- 
port for  the  international  apparatus  of 
subversion  which  was  set  up  at  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  in  Havana  in 
January  1966. 

It  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
epidemic  of  guerrilla  and  terrorist  actions 
which  threaten  the  stability  and  security 
of  so  many  American  states. 

It  has  made  chaos  and  violence  an 
epidemic  condition  throughout  the 
Americas;  and  it  has  produced  an  out- 
pouring of  frightened  capital  that  thus 
far  exceeds  the  intake  of  new  capital 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
private  investments. 

I  have  in  repeated  statements  made 
the  point  that  the  problem  of  Latin 
America  will  never  be  solved  and  we  will 
have  no  security  in  this  hemisphere  im- 
less  the  American  states  collectively  take 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  menace  of 
Castroism.   I  still  stand  by  this  position. 

But  those  who  believe  that  all  of  our 
Latin  American  troubles  would  disap- 
pear overnight  If  we  simply  sent  In  the 
marines  to  unseat  Castro,  have  woefully 
oversimplified  the  situation. 

For  the  fact  is  that,  with  only  a  few 
countries  excepted,  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  abysmally  poor  and  abysmally  lack- 
ing in  education,  and  their  social  struc- 
ture remains  imtouched  by  the  vast  re- 
forms that  have  swept  through  most  of 
the  civilized  world  in  recent  decades. 

If  Castro  were  removed  by  the  marines 
tomorrow  and  if  nothing  were  done  to 
improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  Americas,  then,  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day,  it  could  be  predicted  that  we 
woiUd  be  confronted  with  another  half 
dozen  Castros  in  various  parts  of  the 
hemisphere  over  the  coming  decade. 

That  is  why  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  are 
matters  that  demand  our  most  vital  con- 
cern. 

THE   ALUAUCt  FOR  PROGRESS:    THK   RECORO  AMD 
THE    CHAIXENGE 

Progress,  not  spectacular  but  steady 
and  workmanlike,  has  been  made  during 
the  past  decade,  especially  since  1961 
and  the  inception  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Many  thousands  of  housing  units  have 
been  constructed. 

Over  a  million  acres  of  land  have  been 
irrigated  or  reclaimed. 

Thousands  of  schoolrooms  have  been 
built,  and  millions  of  textbooks  distrib- 
uted. 

Roads  have  been  buHt,  the  incidence 
of  some  serious  diseases  has  been  dra- 
matically cut. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  oft,  listing  ac- 
complishment after  accomplishment. 

The  record  of  progress  is  clear,  solid, 
even  impressive. 

But  we  have  barely  scratched  the  axu- 
face. 

Farm  production  has  to  Increase  at 
double  the  present  rate. 


A  million  homes  have  to  be  built  each 
year,  not  Just  75.000  or  100,000. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  classrooms 
are  needed,  not  just  thousands. 

Millions  of  new  Jobs  have  to  be  created. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  doctors  and 
teachers  must  be  trained,  to  meet  even 
minimum  requirements. 

As  President  Johnson  has  stated: 

New  sights  must  be  set,  .  .  .  new  direc- 
tions and  renewed  drive  must  be  found  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenge.  If  we  are  to 
move  forward. 

It  Is  with  these  sober  problems  confront- 
ing us  that  the  leaders  of  the  American 
states  will  meet  at  Punta  del  Este. 

The  main  burden  of  this  task,  of 
course,  rests  with  our  sister  countries. 

It  is  they  who  must  make  the  basic 
decisions  take  the  initiative,  and  some- 
how provide  most  of  the  funds. 

But  our  coimtry  can  and  should  sup- 
port them,  to  the  very  maximum  extent 
that  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  do  so. 

Our  sympathy,  our  understanding, 
our  financial  and  other  assistance,  our 
discreet  prodding,  and  our  Insistence  on 
their  own  initiative  and  efforts  at  self- 
help,  can  play  a  role  of  Incalculable  im- 
portance to  what  is  done  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica during  the  next  decade. 

And  the  mere  fact,  the  knowledge  that 
the  United  States  is  standing  by  them, 
ready  to  contribute  and  work  with  them, 
will  strengthen  the  Latin  resolve  to  forge 
ahead. 

The  Punta  del  Este  meeting  could  be 
the  catalyst,  the  all-important  first  step 
toward  a  new  and  better  era  in  hemi- 
spheric relations  and  development. 

It  could  be  the  meeting  from  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Latin  nations  and  the 
United  States  disperse  and  go  back  to 
their  own  countries  full  of  high  purpose, 
firm  resolve,  and  practical  ideas  and 
agreements  for  carrying  out  the  peace- 
ful and  progressive  revolution  that  can 
truly  transform  Latin  America. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  so. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP 
TO  EHJROPE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with 
other  Members  of  this  body.  I  am  pleased 
by  tlie  recent  trip  abroad  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtnuPHREY,  whose  winning  ways 
and  skilled  statesmanship  served  Amer- 
ican interests  well  in  Europe.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Europe  is  better  informed  about 
our  Government's  policies  and  that  we 
are  better  informed  about  the  temper  of 
our  European  friends  as  the  result  of  this 
trip. 

The  Washington  Post  commented 
wisely  about  our  Vice  President's  trip  in 
an  editorial  printed  yesterday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  11,  1967] 
Httmphret'b  Trip 

Vice  President  Humphrey  very  clearly  ac- 
complished the  two  foremost  purposes  of  bis 
Ehiropean  visit:  the  governments  he  visited 
know  more  about  American  policy  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  better 
Informed  on  European  attitudes.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful If  the  President  could  have  sent  a  better 
ambassador  on  such  a  dual  mission.     Vice 


President  Humphrey  Is  a  persuasive  and 
amiable  advocate  and  he  Is.  as  weU.  a  quick 
and  perceptive  observer. 

Time  will  tell  how  many  results  he 
achieved  both  as  advocate  and  as  reporter. 
Subsequent  events  will  show  If  things  go 
more  smoothly  In  the  Kennedy  round  and  In 
the  maneuvers  for  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty. 
Later  developments  will  Indicate  If  he  made 
any  progress  In  reconciling  European  leaders 
to  the  American  role  In  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
own  policies  no  doubt  will  reflect  the  In- 
formation which  he  acquired. 

The  limitations  of  such  a  mission,  of 
course,  arise  from  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
enterprise.  If  differences  exist  because  of 
genuine  misunderstanding  and  misconstruc- 
tion as  to  European  and  American  policies,  a 
gifted  emissary  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
If  they  spring  Inherently,  not  from  misun- 
derstanding, but  from  real  differences  over 
policies  that  are  well  understood  on  both 
sides,  there  are  strict  limits  to  what  an  inter- 
preting visit  can  achieve. 

The  Vice  President's  personal  charm  ob- 
viously had  Its  Impact  on  European  leaders 
and  his  success  at  this  level  suggests  that  he 
should  be  utilized  as  an  ambassador  more 
frequently.  These  affirmative  reactions  can- 
not eclipse  entirely  the  dismay  created  In 
the  United  States  by  some  of  the  hostile 
demonstrations  he  encountered.  News 
photographs  of  Paris  demonstrators  burning 
an  American  flag  made  a  painful  Impression 
on  American  newspaper  readers.  Fortunately 
they  are  sophisticated  enough  to  know  such 
disorders  do  not  reflect  governmental  opin- 
ion, or  even  general  French  opinion. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  Vice  President's 
trip  suggests  that  It  would  be  useful  and 
helpful  in  maintaining  historic  friendships 
in  Europe  if  the  excursion  were  to  be  re- 
peated at  frequent  intervals. 


CRITICISM    OF   ADMINISTRATION'S 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  L.  Shlrer,  author  of  "The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich."  and  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  his- 
torians, has  written  a  very  thoughtful 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  concerning  the  President's  recent 
complaint  about  the  "moral  double  book- 
keeping" by  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11.  1967) 

Protest  Against  War 
To  the  EDrroR: 

In  his  speech  to  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
March  15  President  Johnson  complained 
about  the  "moral  double  bookkeeping"  of 
Americans  who  criticize  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  accusing  them  of  remaining 
silent  about  the  Vletcong  atrocities  while 
loudly  protesting  the  slaughter  of  clvlllani 
by  our  bombing. 

Is  It  not  rather  the  President  and  our  Gov- 
ernment which  Indulge  in  "moral  double 
bookkeeping"?  Have  we  not  In  fact  for  some 
time  Insisted  on  a  double  standard  of  con- 
duct In  world  affairs—one  for  ourselves  and 
quite  another  for  others,  not  only  In  Viet- 
nam but  elsewhere? 

It  Is  all  right,  we  hold,  for  us  to  send  troops 
and  guns  to  help  one  side  in  a  civil  war,  but 
wrong  for  another  country  to  do  the  same, 
though  its  Intervention  Is  far  more  feeble 
than  our  own  and  deals  with  its  own  kindred 
people. 

rOREIGN   ZNTERVENTION 

We  are  punishing  North  Vietnam  by  bomb- 
ing, the  President  said  at  Nashville,  because 
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"of  her  flagrant  violations  of  the  Geneva 
accords"  (which  we  refused  to  sign).  But 
Mr.  Johnson  is  silent  about  our  own  viola- 
tions of  those  accords,  which  forbade  for- 
eign intervention  in  Vietnam,  and  the  viola- 
tions by  South  Vietnam,  imder  our  pressure, 
including  the  refusal  to  carry  out  the  Geneva 
stipulations  for  a  plebiscite  on  reunlflcatlon 
of  the  two  Vietnams. 

It  was  right  to  subject  North  Vietnam  to 
bombing,  the  President  has  also  said,  because 
she  sought  to  "subvert"  South  Vietnam  and 
overthrow  Its  government.  But  would  we 
not  have  resented  such  punishment  for  our- 
selves when  we,  in  our  turn,  "subverted" 
Guatemala  and  Iran  and  there  succeeded  In 
overthrowing  governments  which  we  did  not 
approve? 

In  our  minds  It  was  right  for  the  United 
States  to  send  in  30,000  troops,  in  violation 
of  solemn  treaties  and  of  our  obligations 
under  the  UJI.  Charter,  to  occupy  Lebanon 
(under  President  Elsenhower)  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  (under  President  John- 
son) .  but  we  hold  it  wrong  for  another  power 
to  so  act.  We  feel  ourselves  perfectly  Justi- 
fied in  regarding  the  Caribbean  as  our  sphere 
of  influence,  but  we  oppose  China  taking  a 
similar  attitude  toward  the  area  near  her 
borders.  i , 

UNDECLARED    WAB    |  ' 

Finally,  we  consider  it  right  for  us  to  bomb 
a  country  which  never  attacked  us.  never 
declared  war  on  us.  and  on  which  we  have 
never  declared  war — a  point  on  which  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Rusk  are  extremely  silent. 
But  we  condemned  Hitler's  Germany,  Stalin's 
Russia  and  Tojo's  Japan  for  just  such  un- 
provoked acts  of  violence  and  \indeclared 
war. 

As  Athens,  before  the  attack  on  Syracuse, 
as  imperial  Germany  before  1914  and  Nazi 
Germany  and  imperial  Japan  before  1939, 
the  United  States,  It  seems  to  me.  is  today 
displaying  the  arrogance  and  the  Irresponsi- 
bility of  power.  We  have  held  great  power 
for  so  short  a  time  and  we  have  c(Hne  so 
quickly  to  abuse  it. 

That  we  are  following  In  the  well-trod 
footsteps  of  history  is  small  consolation. 
WnxiAM  L.  Shoer. 

ToRRiNOTON.  Conn.,  March  30,  1967. 


A    NEW     REVOLUTION     JN     LATIN 
AMERICA? 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  in- 
teresting information  of  worldwide  im- 
portance is  being  developed  by  persons 
attending  the  International  Family 
Planning  Conference  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
The  New  York  Times  of  AprU  12,  1967, 
In  an  article  written  by  correspondent 
Juan  de  Onis.  discusses  a  new  type  of 
revolution  in  Latin  America,  one  which 
concerns  the  use  of  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion Latlo  American  women  of  birth  con- 
trol bills.  This  revolution,  according  to 
Reporter  de  Onis.  Is  occurring  among 
women  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

The  need  for  birth  control  informa- 
tion, of  course,  applies  equally  to  all 
women  In  all  economic  strata.  The  need 
for  the  economically  depressed  to  have 
family  planning  information,  if  they 
wish.  Is  surely  even  greater  than  among 
families  which  have  the  knowledge  and 
financial  means  necessary  to  purchase 
pills  or  other  information. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  news 
story,  the  cost  of  contraceptive  pills  in 
Latin  America  ranges  from  $1.25  to  $2.50 
for  a  month's  supply. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  yes- 
terday, when  I  discussed  the  conferences 
In  Pimta  del  Este  and  Santiago,  I  placed 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  Included  the 


per  capita  income  in  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  The  table 
appears  on  page  8944  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  11.  The  figures 
in  that  table  explain  better  than  a  thou- 
sand words  why  low  cost  is  so  important 
to  the  families  of  Latin  America  who 
might,  if  they  could  afford  it,  buy  birth 
control  Information. 

We  must  not  forget  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world's  population  lives 
either  at  a  poverty  level  or  very  close  to 
it.  I  would  hope  that  the  men  and  wom- 
en meeting  in  Santiago.  Chile,  will  find 
ways  in  which  this  great  barrier  to  the 
development  of  human  happiness  can  be 
solved,  and  that  their  purpose  will  evoke 
a  response  at  the  other  conference  at 
Punta  del  Este. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11,  19«7] 

A  Latin  Revoltttion:  Bietr-Conteol  Pnxs 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Santiago.  Chile,  April  11. — At  least  1.5  mil- 
lion Latin-American  women  are  using  con- 
traceptive pills,  which  have  become  the  larg- 
est selling  pharmaceutical  product  in  this 
region,  medical  delegates  to  the  world 
Planned  Parenthood  assembly  said  today. 

This  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
two  years,  mostly  among  the  upper-class  and 
middle-class  women  in  this  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic  continent. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  pill  can  be 
measured  by  the  experience  of  a  27-year-old 
Chilean  woman  who  returned  here  after  sev- 
eral years  abroad.  She  recently  attended  a 
class  reunion  at  the  Sacred  Heart  College, 
which  is  run  by  Roman  Catholic  nuns. 

"There  were  about  30  members  of  my  class 
there,"  she  said,  "nearly  all  married  and  at- 
tractive, but  none  was  pregnant.  Five  years 
ago  many  of  them  had  a  baby  on  the  way  or 
Just  home  from  the  hospital.  It  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  they  were  all  on  the  pill." 

CHURCH  IB  CAirriors 

The  sharply  increasing  use  of  the  pill  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  of  intrauterine  contracep- 
tive devices  has  made  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  cautious  about  taking  a  public 
stand.  Both  the  pill  and  the  intrauterine 
devices  represent  a  striking  departtire  from 
church  teaching,  which  limits  Catholic  cou- 
ples who  want  to  space  children  to  use  of  the 
rhythm  method,  in  which  a  woman's  infertUe 
period  is  ascertained  through  charting  of 
body  temperature. 

Government  officials  and  legislators  are  al- 
most as  gingerly  about  dealing  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  contraception  and  abortion,  or 
providing  public  funds  for  birth-control  pro- 
grams. 

But  medical  delegates  to  the  eighth  con- 
ference of  the  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  said  that  demands  from 
Latin-American  women  for  help  In  limiting 
the  size  of  their  families  had  broken  through 
taboos,  through  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
sex  education,  and  through  even  the  reluc- 
tance of  many  family  physicians  to  advise 
their  patients. 

A  doctor  from  Colombia,  where  300,000  pills 
are  sold  monthly,  said: 

"The  Ignorance  about  the  pill  was  so  great, 
along  with  the  eagerness  to  get  protection 
against  unwanted  pregnancy,  that  there  were 
cases  In  which  the  wives  made  their  hus- 
bands take  the  daily  pUl." 

The  relatively  high  price  of  contraceptive 
pills,  which  In  Latin  America  cost  $1.26  to 
•2.50  tor  a  month's  supply,  creates  a  new 
social  Inequality.    A  great  number  of  poorer 


women  cazmot  afford  them  and  can  least 
afford  the  children. 

The  {K-esent  users  of  the  pill  are  estimated 
to  represent  only  5  per  cent  of  the  women 
of  reproductive  age. 

Dr.  Fernando  Tamoyo  of  Colombia,  who 
provides  assistance  in  birth  control  through 
two  clinics  in  Bogota,  said  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  provide  pUls  at  40  cents  a  month. 

DISTURBED   BT    IKBQUAUTT 

The  economic  limitation  disturbs  many  of 
the  medical  leaders  of  the  16  Latin-American 
national  famUy  planning  programs  now  affil- 
iated with  the  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation. 

Dr.  Octavlo  Rodriguez  Lima,  head  of  the 
maternity  service  of  the  University  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  said: 

"Ttke  religious  barrier  to  family  planning 
Is  not  the  main  obstacle.  '  Those  who  can 
afford  It  get  ]M'otection  against  imwanted 
pregnancies  by  their  private  meaiu.  It  is 
the  poor  who  can't  afford  it  who  need  the 
help  the  most,  but  there  is  not  yet  enough 
money  for  these  programs." 

Dr.  Rodriguez  Lima  is  chairman  of  Brazil's 
private  Family  Planning  Association,  which 
runs  22  clinics  providing  gynecological  and 
maternity  checkups  and,  on  request,  con- 
traceptives. Including  intrauterine  devices. 

ABOR'nON   RATE    RIGR 

Among  poorer  women,  abortion  Is  so  often 
sought  that  medical  surveys  In  some  Latin- 
American  countries  show  that  one  out  of 
every  two  pregnancies  ends  In  abortion,  com- 
pared with  estimates  of  one  In  five  in  the 
United  States. 

The  conference's  scientific  and  medical 
panels  debated  conflicting  reports  on  the 
effectiveness  of  intrauterine  devices,  and  the 
outlook  for  population  control  based  on  In- 
ducing male  Infertility  through  "Immuniza- 
tion," or  formation  of  "antibodies"  that 
would  incapacitate  sperm  cells. 


CHANGE   IN    ASPHALT   IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  announced  today  a  decision  by  the 
administration  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  import  controls  on  asphalt  can 
be  eased  if  required  by  the  supply-de- 
mand situation. 

I  congratulate  the  administration, 
especially  Secretary  Udall,  for  making 
this  decision,  which  should  provide  re- 
lief for  asphalt  firms  in  the  Rhode 
Island-New  England  area. 

During  the  past  6  months,  I  have  been 
particularly  concerned  about  the  John 
J.  Hudson  Co.,  of  Providence,  RJ.  Be- 
cause of  the  asphalt  shortage  in  the  New 
England  area,  and  the  lack  of  competi- 
tive prices,  this  firm's  financial  stability 
was  at  stake  and,  equally  important  so 
were  the  jobs  of  its  88  Rhode  Island  em- 
ployees. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  communi- 
cated with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  high  administration  officials, 
and  expressed  my  dismay  at  the  plight 
of  the  John  J.  Hudson  Co.,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  having  an  adequate  supply  of 
Etsphalt  in  order  that  the  Interstate 
Highway  construction  program  might 
continue  in  full  swing. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  many 
representations  made  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  of  the  Hudson  Co.'s  situation  by 
their  able  and  persuasive  attorney,  An- 
thony J.  Buccl.  of  Providence,  for  whom 
I  have  a  very  high  regard. 
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Therefore,  because  of  my  Intimate 
knowledge  of  this  matter,  1  do  hope  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  will  move  with 
celerity  in  order  to  provide  immediate  re- 
lief for  the  John  J.  Hudson  Co. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Udall's 
decision  on  this  matter  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoBo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declson 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Release  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Apr.  12,  19671 

Udau.    AmtoxructB    Dxcision    To    Changx 
Asphalt  Import  Progham 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
announced  today  a  decision  by  the  Admln- 
iBtratlon  to  provide  a  means  by  which  im- 
port controls  on  asphalt  can  be  eased  If  re- 
quired by  the  supply-demand  situation. 

Decision  to  alter  the  existing  oU  Import 
program  was  made  after  full  consultation 
with  all  Interested  federal  agencies,  Udall 
said. 

Under  the  amendment  to  the  1959  procla- 
mation ttxe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  have 
discretion  to  allow  increased  Impwrts  of 
finished  asphalt.  The  Secretary  stated  that 
he  Intends  to  have  a  "thorough,  expeditious 
consultation"  with  the  asphalt  Industry  and 
other  Interested  parties  before  deciding 
upon  how  and  to  what  extent  he  would  exer- 
cise this  discretion. 

Secretary  Udall  related  that  asphalt  short- 
ages have  been  threatened  In  areas  of  the 
country  over  the  past  six  months.  "We  must 
maintain  ample  supplies  of  asphalt  as  the 
Inter-state  road  construction  program  Is 
moved  Into  high  gear."  Without  authority 
to  relax  controls  of  asphalt  Imports,  we  would 
be  helpless  to  deal  vrtth  a  serious  shortage  at 
an  early  stage."  he  continued. 

Other  factors  Influencing  the  decision,  he 
said,  were: 

Technological  changes  making  possible  re- 
covery of  Increasing  quantities  of  light  prod- 
ucts from  crude  oil.  leaving  lees  residual  oil 
for  asphalt  production. 

Increasing  concentration  of  asphalt  pro- 
duction facilities. 

Recent  price  Increases  on  East  Coast  as- 
phalt, some  of  which  were  attributed  to  Im- 
port controls  by  the  producers  Involved. 

Other  government  bodies  Involved  In  the 
decision  to  seek  the  amendment  were  the 
Departments  of  State,  Defense,  Commerce, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Coimcll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Secretary  Udall  also  announced  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Governor  Farrls  Bryant,  had  been  requested 
to  begin  an  Immediate  Inquiry  as  to  the 
national  security  Implications  of  relaxing 
Import  restrictions  on  asphalt-bearing  crude 
and  unfinished  oils  to  the  extent  they  pro- 
duce asphalt. 

Not  all  crude  and  unfinished  oils  are  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  asphalt.  Those 
which  are  suitable  can  also  be  refined  to 
produce  a  variety  of  lighter  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, such  as  gasoline.  In  addition  to  asphalt. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  the  re- 
quest to  OEP  was  limited  to  consideration 
of  easing  import  controls  on  only  the  as- 
phaltlc  component  of  Imported  oils,  and  not 
upon  the  other  components. 

"It  may  be."  the  Secretary  said,  "that  we 
should  relax  somewhat  the  present  controls 
on  asphaltlc  crudes  and  unfinished  oils  to 
assure  that  we  have  ample  supplies  of  fin- 
ished asphalt,  and  to  protect  domestic  as- 
phalt refineries  from  temporary  economic 
hardship  and  market  dislocations." 

The  SecreUry  said  that  Governor  Bryant 
believes  that  his  study  can  be  completed  In 
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two  or  three  months.  This  "will  give  us 
the  answers  by  the  time  we  need  them,"  the 
Secretary  added. 


THE  APOLLO  SPACECRAFT  ACCI- 
DENT REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President, 
the  NASA  Board  of  Review  has  released 
its  report  of  the  tragic  accident  which 
killed  three  brave  Apollo  astronauts  last 
January  27.  It  is  not  a  report  in  which 
NASA  or  Congress  can  take  pride.  The 
report  is  a  grave  indictment  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  space  program  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  indirectly  of  Congress, 
which  has  voted  vast  billions  for  the 
program  without  adequate  considera- 
tion or  supervision. 

The  real  culprit  In  this  tragedy  Is  not 
the  workman  who  did  a  sloppy  job  of 
electrical  wiring  in  the  Apollo  capsule, 
or  the  bureaucrat  who  permitted  such 
conditions  to  exist.  The  inflexible,  but 
meaningless,  goal  of  putting  an  Ameri- 
can on  the  moon  by  1970  is  the  root  cause 
of  the  tragedy.  Any  goal  which  so  glori- 
fies haste  generates  waste,  InefBciency, 
and  errors  as  a  natural  byproduct.  Ac- 
cidents are  built  into  such  a  system. 
Any  dramatic  failure  In  a  governmental 
program  brings  on  a  spate  of  Investiga- 
tions and  expurgatory  reports,  but  the 
finger  of  blame  has  yet  to  be  pointed  at 
this  race  with  ourselves  to  the  moon  as 
the  real  killer  of  Astronauts  Grlssom, 
Chaffee,  and  White.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress and  the  NASA  oflBclals  to  be  honest 
with  themselves. 

If  the  loss  of  these  three  lives  is  to 
have  real  meaning,  there  must  be  a  full 
reappraisal  of  the  space  program  and 
the  system  of  priorities  which  permits 
$20  billion-plus  to  be  poured  into  a  proj- 
ect to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  in  this 
decade,  whDe  social  problems  here  on 
earth  multiply. 

The  first  step  should  be  abandonment 
of  the  goal  which  caused  the  haste  that 
led  to  the  grief.  If  this  Is  not  done,  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  likely  to  be  com- 
poimded  in  the  double-up-to-catch-up 
efTort  required  to  get  back  on  schedule. 
Let  us  hope  that  both  NASA  officials  and 
Congress  learn  the  proper  lesson  from 
this  tragic  accident  and  that  the  present 
crash  program  will  now  be  placed  on  a 
sound,  practical,  and  deadline-free  basis. 
If  this  is  the  result,  the  lives  of  these 
young  men  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Howard  Simons,  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
10  and  an  article  written  by  William 
Hlnes,  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  the  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  10,  1967] 
NASA    Pacbs    Hard    Decisions,    Problem    or 

CONPIDENCC SPACR  ACRNCT  AMBmONB  POR 

1967  Arc  Dashes 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

The  thrust  of  yesterday's  Apollo  accident 
report  Is  to  say  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  has  faUed  In  many 
ways  but  not  so  badly  as  to  cause  abandon- 
ment of  the  Apollo  manned  lunar  inntn^'g 
effort. 


An  Immediate  effect  of  the  report  will  b» 
to  provide  some  psychological  lift  to  the 
fiagglng  Apollo  effort.  But.  In  reaUty,  NASA 
still  has  to  recapture  Congressional  and  pub- 
lic confidence  In  Its  abUlty  to  do  the  Job. 

7AC18   BAHD  DXCISION8 

NASA  also  has  all  Its  hardest  decisions 
still  to  make.  It  must  determine  which 
of  the  Review  Board's  technical  and  man- 
agement  recommendations  to  accept.  It 
must  Implement  those  accepted.  And  it 
must  decide  when  astronauts  can  fly  for 
the  first  time  In  an  Apollo  spacecraft. 

None  of  these  decisions  has  been  made. 
They  are  expected  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks. 

At  best,  yesterday's  report  seems  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  two  and  one- 
half  months  period  since  the  disaster  during 
which  NASA's  manned  space  filght  activities 
have  been  Idling — subject  to  painful  flagella- 
tion from  within  and  conjecture  and  criti- 
cism from  without. 

What  la  clear  as  of  yesterday  Is  this: 

The  Review  Board.  prlmarUy  a  NASA 
board,  submitted  a  harsh  report  to  NASA 
Administrator  James  E.  Webb.  The  report 
Is  exceptionally  critical  about  those  things 
Webb  and  NASA  hitherto  have  prided  them- 
selves on  most — tight,  efficient,  effective 
management  and  painstaking  attention  to 
detail. 

Apollo  astronauts  probably  will  not  orbit 
the  etu^h  this  year.  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
aster. NASA  has  lost  a  year  of  manned  space 
flight  attempts.  This  has  lessened  but  not 
foreclosed  American  chances  for  landing  as- 
tronauts on  the  moon  In  this  decade.  The 
year's  loss  of  space  activity  also  has  post- 
poned the  start  of  NASA's  ambitious  post- 
Apollo  program  to  explore  and  exploit  the 
■pace  between  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

No  matter  what  NASA  does  as  a  result  of 
the  Review  Board's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations future  fatal  space  accidents  cannot 
be  ruled  out.  There  still  Is  a  statistical  pos- 
sibility that  American  astronauts  or  Soviet 
coemonauts  will  be  lost  In  space  or  on  the 
ground.  The  Apollo  disaster  of  late  Janu- 
ary occurred  when  least  anticipated. 

The  total  cost  of  the  disaster  and  the 
changes  It  will  bring  has  not  been  com- 
puted. Much  will  depend  on  the  changes 
made  In  the  Apollo  spacecraft  and  the 
rigorous  testing  recommended  by  the  Re- 
view Board.  To  be  sure,  there  will  be 
added  costs.  Though  NASA  might  be  able 
to  fund  the  added  costs  from  Its  "austere " 
$6  billion  budget,  there  Is  some  apprehen- 
sion that  the  space  agency  might  have  to 
rob  science  to  pay  Apollo. 

What  remains  largely  unsaid  In  the  report, 
because  It  was  not  In  the  Board's  purview. 
Is  the  Impact  of  the  disaster  on  the  national 
commitment  to  reach  the  moon's  surface  by 
1970. 

Had  there  been  no  disaster,  NASA  planned 
to  launch  Its  first  manned  Apollo  space- 
craft— the  one  destroyed  In  the  flre — this 
spring.  It  was  to  have  been  a  two-week 
earth  orbital  test  filght. 

EARLIER    PLANS 

A  second  Apollo  spacecraft  was  to  have  been 
launched  around  mid-year  this  year  and  de- 
pending upon  the  success  of  these  two 
manned  tefll  missions,  NASA  had  some  op- 
tional manned  filghts  on  Its  schedule.  All 
of  these  first  Apollo  missions  were  to  be  sent 
aloft  atop  the  Saturn  IB  rocket,  which  de- 
velops a  thrust  of  1.6  million  pounds. 

By  late  this  year  or  early  next.  NASA  had 
planned  to  begin  using  the  gargantuan  7.8 
million-pound  thrust  Saturn  V  for  placing 
the  three-man  Apollo  Into  orbit  around  the 
earth.  This  is  the  combination  that  Is  ap- 
pointed to  thrust  the  first  Americans  to  the 
lunar  surface. 

Before  the  accident.  NASA  had  estimated 
that  13  of  the  16  Saturn  Vs  being  built  could 
be  flown  In  this  decade.    And.  hopefully,  one 
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of  the  13 — possibly  even  In  late  1968 — could 
have  been  the  American  booster  to  propel  the 
astronauts  to  their  historic  lunar  rendezvous. 

POBT-APOLLO   PLANS     j  | 

Moreover,  NASA  also  hoped  that  If  Its  every 
effort  were  a  success  it  could  begin  using 
Saturn  rockets  and  Apollo  spacecraft  for  post- 
Apollo  or  ApoUo  applications  mleelons. 

This  program,  NASA's  George  E.  Mueller 
told  the  Congress  recently,  "wlU  begin  to  In- 
vestigate man's  role  In  the  effective  exploita- 
tion of  the  environment  of  space  to  meet  the 
needs  of  mankind  on  the  earth  and.  In  the 
long  term,  to  determine  man's  oontributlon 
to  the  exploration  of  the  universe." 

Though  tagged  "poet-Apollo."  the  ambi- 
tious manned  effort  was  scheduled  to  get  off 
the  ground  late  this  year. 

Now,  NASA's  1967  ambitions  have  been 
dashed.  It  Is  evident  that  NASA  can  launch 
far  lees  than  13  Saturn  Vs  before  1970.  How 
many  fewer  Is  undetermined.  Accordingly, 
the  chances  for  getting  to  the  moon  by  1970 
are  also  lessened. 

And,  similarly,  the  post-Apollo  effort  now 
will  have  to  wait  for  NASA's  primary  effort — 
landing  Americans  on  the  moon-rrto  extract 
success  out  of  disaster.  I  i 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  10.  1967] 

Accidents  Don't  Jtist  Happen 

(By  William  Hlnes) 

If  there  Is  a  single  truth  to  be  distilled 
from  the  3.000-page,  16-pound  Apollo  report, 
it  Is  that  accidents  don't  happen,  they  are 
caused. 

The  Apollo  accident  of  Jan.  27.  which  killed 
three  good  men.  ruined  a  MO  million  space- 
craft and  set  America's  moon  program  back 
at  least  a  year,  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

As  the  report  Issued  yesterday  clearly 
shows.  It  was  caused  by  carelessness — care- 
lessness In  workmanship.  In  engineering.  In 
design.  In  management. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  these  conditions  existed 
on  the  Apollo  Job.  "Gus"  Grlssom  knew  It. 
though  he  probably  did  not  know  that  slack- 
ness and  poor  management  would  coet  him 
his  life. 

The  greatest  service  the  Thompeon  Board 
(named  after  Its  chairman.  Dr.  Ployd  L. 
Thompson  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Langley  Research 
Center)  has  done  Is  to  bring  the  facts  out 
Into  the  open  In  a  carefully  documented  of- 
flclal  report. 

As  long  as  the  charges  like  those  of  dis- 
missed quality  control  man  Thomas  R.  Baron 
were  being  made  In  newspapers  by  outsiders, 
space  officials  could  largely  ignore  them  and 
take  comfort  from  the  sound  of  their  own 
TOlces. 

Thus  It  was  that  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey — by  law  America's  No.  1  space  of- 
flcal — could  say  on  March  16.  I  know  of  no 
field  that  so  Insistently  inspires  and  demands 
the  practice  of  excellence  as  space." 

Thus.  too.  Kurt  H.  Debus,  director  of  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  In  Florida,  where  the 
Apollo  disaster  happened,  could  say  on  Feb.  6. 
We  have  always  adhered  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  safety  .  .  .  and  yet.  In  spite  of  metic- 
ulous attention  to  the  smallest  detaU,  this 
tragedy  has  occurred." 

The  sound  of  these  words  may  ring  a  little 
hollow  ajfalnst  the  language  of  the  Thomp- 
son Board  report:  The  Apollo  team  failed  to 
give  adequate  attention  to  .  .  .  vital  questions 
of  crew  safety.  The  board's  Investigation 
revealed  many  deficiencies  In  design  and  en- 
gineering, manufacture  and  quality  con- 
trol. .  .  ." 

In  the  10  weeks  since  the  ApoUo  disaster, 
the  board  has  swept  a  great  deal  of  dirt — 
though  probably  not  all — out  from  mtisty 
corners  of  the  space  program.  Under  the 
circumstances,  with  a  House  Investigation 
•tartlng  today  and  a  Senate  Inquiry  to  fol- 
low In  a  week  or  so,  the  dirt  can  never  be 
•wept  under  the  rug. 


Reporting  as  It  did  on  aU  discernible 
aspects  of  the  Jan.  27  accident,  the  Thomp- 
son Board  went  as  far  as  It  could — and  fur- 
ther than  many  skeptics  believed  It  would. 
It  fixed  a  probable  proximate  cause  and  rather 
bluntly  specified  the  conditions  that  made 
the  accident  possible. 

What  the  board  did  not  do  was  explain 
how  things  ever  got  into  such  a  state  In  the 
space  program  over-aU.  The  laxity  of  men 
on  the  pad,  of  engineers  supervising  them, 
and  of  NASA  oSlclalB  monitoring  them  Is 
not  a  cause  but  a  symptom.  This  Is  no  secret, 
either. 

It  was  not  within  the  board's  competence 
to  fix  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
Relationships  between  contractors  and  the 
agency  they  do  buslnees  with  are  a  matter  of 
high  policy,  and  poUcy  Is  made  and 
executed  in  Washington,  not  on  Pad  34.  The 
roefwnslblllty  for  how  pwUcy  is  developed  and 
carried  out  rests  at  NASA  headquarters. 

For  8Vi  years — since  Its  creation  In  Octo- 
ber 1958 — NASA  has  been  going  Its  free- 
wheeling way  with  little  supervision  from  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  way  to  find  out  how  NASA  was 
doing.  It  seemed,  was  to  ask  NASA. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun  • 
ell.  a  presidential-level  board  activated  under 
the  late  President  Kennedy  supposedly  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  space  program,  has  never 
functioned  effectively.  Its  officials  make 
speeches  and  It  publishes  a  periodic  report; 
this  Is  about  the  extent  of  Its  actlvlUes. 

The  cognizant  committees  of  Congress 
likewise  In  the  past  have  carried  lalssez  falre 
to  an  extreme.  It  may  be  that  the  comer  Is 
being  turned  with  the  Issuance  of  the 
Thompson  Board  report  and  the  opening  of 
the  first  of  the  series  of  hearings  on  both 
sides  of  Capitol  HIU. 

The  comnUttees  probably  will  find  little  to 
Investigate  as  far  as  the  Apollo  accident  Itself 
Is  concerned.  But  as  Rep.  OUn  E.  Teague, 
D-Tex..  who  heads  the  House  Inquiry,  put  It 
last  week.  "We'll  have  to  look  beyond  the 
accident  Itself;  It  didn't  happen  In  a 
vacuum." 

In  looking  beyond  the  accident,  the  legisla- 
tors undoubtedly  will  go  Into  the  question  of 
top  management — of  the  organizational 
structure  of  NASA  Itself,  of  Its  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Filght,  and  of  the  Houston 
and  Cape  Kennedy  space  centers.  Top  of- 
ficials from  all  these  organizations  wlU  testify 
In  the  coming  days. 

The  question  of  moment  on  Capital  HIU  Is 
where  the  fault  for  the  Apollo  tragedy  really 
lies.  As  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rlckover 
said  after  the  Thresher  disaster  In  April  1963  : 

"If  I  have  a  Job  to  do  and  It  doesn't  get 
done  well,  I  am  not  going  to  blame  the  work- 
men." 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Service,  being  without  a  constitu- 
ency among  our  voters,  tends  to  absorb 
more  than  its  share  of  public  criticism. 
As  an  alumnus  of  this  service,  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  respect  for  it  and  believe 
that  it  is  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ntog.  The  eminent  journalist,  Mr. 
Stewart  Alsop,  has  written  an  excellent 
defense  of  this  vital  service  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  His  eloquent  editorial 
does  much  to  set  the  record  straight. 
I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lrr  THE  Poor  Old  Foreign  Service  Alone 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — This  country's  professional 
diplomats — the  State  Department's  3.600 
Foreign  Service  Officers,  or  FSO's — used  to 


constitute  an  elite  body  of  proud  men.  Now 
they  are  more  like  a  collection  of  exhausted 
guinea  pigs. 

This  Is  sad,  and  it  Is  also  serious.  For  as 
the  morale  of  the  professionals  In  the  For- 
eign Service  has  decayed,  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy  has  become  Increas- 
ingly sludgy  and  zomble-llke.  According  to 
many  Foreign  Service  Officers,  morale  In  the 
service  has  never  been  lower,  not  even  In  the 
McCarthy  era.  The  service  has  been  re- 
organized and  reformed  and  reported  on  and 
experimented  with  for  so  long  that  the 
professionals  who  are  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  are  In  a  kind  of  coUectlve  catatonic 
state. 

The  Foreign  Service  has  never  been  be- 
loved by  the  politicians  or  the  public — 
"striped-pants  boys"  and  "cookie  pusbetB" 
are  the  traditional  epithets.  But  tbe  serv- 
ice has  respected  Itself — and  with  good  rea- 
son, for  It  has  produced  some  of  this  coun- 
try's ablest  public  servants.  Now  that  self- 
respect  Is  oozing  away. 

The  Foreign  Service  has  been  exposed  to  a 
whole  series  of  traimiatlc  shocks.  In  the 
McCarthy  era,  an  FSO  had  to  get  used  to 
being  regarded  as  a  traitor  or  homosexual, 
and  more  probably  both. 

Then  there  was  the  Wrlston  Commission 
"reform"  of  1964,  the  most  disastrous  of  an 
endless  series  of  reforms.  "Wrlstonlzatlon" 
transformed  hordes  of  unhappy  and  unquali- 
fied State  Department  bureaucrats  Into  For- 
eign Service  Officers  overnight,  more  than 
doubling  the  size  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
destroying  Its  esprit  de  corps.  The  result 
today  Is  the  "Wrlston  bulge."  There  are 
too  m«my  high-level  FSO's  and  not  enough 
serious  jobs  for  them  to  do,  so  that  able 
men  In  their  40's  and  50's  are  doing  Jobs 
hardly  more  meaningful  than  pushing  cook- 
ies. 

But  the  most  traumatic  shock  of  all  has 
been  the  triumph  of  the  Administrators  over 
the  Foreign  Service.  Until  rather  recently 
the  Foreign  Service  used  to  nm  the  affairs 
of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  clerklsh  types 
Involved  In  the  Administration  of  the  State 
Department  were  dismissed  as  mere  "pants 
pressers"  by  the  policymaking  FSO's.  Now 
the  pants  pressers  are  having  their  revenge. 

By  a  mysterious  process  which  Is  going 
on  In  many  areas  of  American  life,  the  Ad- 
ministrators have  seized  control  of  the  For- 
eign Service — especially  since  1963,  when  Wil- 
liam Crockett,  a  brilliant  btireaucratlc  op- 
erator, became  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration.  Nowadays,  FSO's 
who  want  to  get  ahead  have  learned  to  be  po- 
lite to  the  formerly  despised  "pants  pressers." 

The  Administrators  can  get  a  senior  FSO 
an  embassy — or  they  can  condemn  >»im  to 
outer  darkness  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission 
In  Chad  or  the  Central  African  Republic. 
In  many  other  ways  they  can  make  the  life 
of  an  FSO  tolerable — or  miserable. 

Most  of  the  programs  introduced  by  the 
Administrators  seem  designed  to  increase 
the  misery  quotient.  For  example,  there  Is 
PAPS — Foreign  Affairs  Programming  System 
The  Idea  of  FAPS  is  to  feed  voluminous  re- 
ports on  all  the  activities  of  V£.  missions 
abroad  into  computers,  and  thus  measure 
statistically  the  effectiveness  of  American 
foreign  policy.  The  notion  that  diplomacy 
can  be  measured  by  a  computer  Is  enough 
to  make  any  professional  Foreign  Service 
Officer  froth  at  the  mouth. 

But  the  final  humiliation,  In  the  view  of 
many  self-respecting  FSO's,  is  the  "T-Group" 
program  ("T"  stands,  rather  mysteriously, 
for  "training*').  In  this  program,  10  or  16 
FSO's  and  other  State  Department  people  (a 
"T-Group")  are  sequestered  in  a  coimtry 
mansion  for  a  week  at  a  time.  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  "SoclaUst  eelf-criOclsm"  sessions, 
as  practiced  in  the  Communist  countries,  the 
members  of  the  T-Group  are  supposed  to 
bare  their  souls,  confessing  their  own  sins 
and  weaknesses,  and  ruthlessly  exposing  the 
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aliis  and  wealcneases  or  the  other  members 
of  the  group. 

"Behavioral  ecientlats"  hired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrators run  these  affairs.  It  the  sus- 
picions of  several  PSO's  are  correct,  agents 
provocateurs  are  Inserted  Into  the  groups  by 
the  "behavioral  scientists"  to  "unfreeze"  the 
FSO's.  During  cme  recent  T-Group  session, 
a  pretty  girl  from  the  administrative  section 
accused  several  PSO's  present  of  snobbery, 
timidity,  and  the  like.  Tempers  flared,  and 
the  session  "unfroze"  In  an  orgy  of  confes- 
sions, accusations  and  counteraccusatlons. 

This  reporter  asked  one  of  the  "behavioral 
scientists,"  Dr.  Chris  Argyrls  of  Tale,  what 
was  the  purpose  of  this  curious  exercise.  His 
answer  (more  or  less,  for  It  Is  difficult  to  take 
accurate  notes  In  a  foreign  liuiguage)  was 
as  follows:  "To  achieve  Internal  common 
commitments  by  neutralizing  aggrreselons  and 
creating  a  problem-solving  environment.  In 
order  to  achieve  credibility  among  groups." 

An  Administrator,  obligingly  attempting  to 
translate,  suggested  that  the  purpose  was  to 
achieve,  among  people  with  different  Jobs 
and  backgrounds,  "a  common  language."  He 
was  not  amused  when  asked  the  obvious 
question:    "Why   not  try  English?" 

Some  PSO's,  soul-barers  by  nature,  have 
rather  enjoyed  the  T-groups,  but  most  PSO's 
regard  them  as  monstro\is  Invasions  of  pri- 
vacy. And  the  entire  Porelgn  Service  was  in- 
furiated when  Under  Secretary  Crockett,  on 
the  eve  of  his  depkarture  for  lEreener  oastures. 
authorized  the  public  release  of  a  report  by 
Dr.  Argyrls  which  Included  long  tap>e-record- 
ed  quotes  from  PSO's,  baring  their  souls  in 
"T-groupe."  These  quotes  ("I  think  one 
reason  I  have  succeeded  is  that  I  have 
learned  not  to  be  open,  not  to  be  candid") 
made  the  Poreign  Service  look  like  a  collec- 
tion of  groveling  milksops. 

The  T-Qroup  program  is  squarely  based  on 
the  notion  (which  lias  also  spread  to  many 
areas  of  American  life)  that  whoever  pays  a 
man's  salary  owns  his  immortal  soul.  The 
Poreign  Service  is  criticized  for  being  too 
cautious.  An  PSO  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
being  cautious  if  his  professional  competence 
is  constantly  being  measvired  by  computers, 
and  his  emotional  reactions  tape-recorded 
and  then  published  by  "l>ehavloral  scien- 
tists." 

It  is  true  that,  for  professional  reasons, 
PSO's  do  tend  to  be  cautious,  wlilch  is  why 
a  leavening  of  outsiders  in  the  foreign-policy 
process  Is  always  needed.  But  is  caution 
always  a  bad  thing? 

There  were  no  PSO's  Involved  in  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster.  And  after  the  second  Cuban 
crisis  President  Kennedy  confided  that  hSa 
soimdest  advice  came  from  Uewellyn 
Thompson,  now  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  second  time.  Thompson  was 
the  only  PSO  in  the  inner  circle  of  Kennedy 
advisers  dvirlng  the  crisis.  It  even  seems  pos- 
sible that  if  the  Poreign  Service  had  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  making  of  policy  on 
Vietnam — which  it  was  not — the  mess  there 
might  at  least  be  more  manageable. 

In  any  case,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
make  one  more  bold  experiment  with  the 
Poreign  Service.  Jxist  let  the  poor  Old  Por- 
eign Service  alone,  and  let  it  get  on  with  the 
day-to-day  business  of  conducting  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  United  States. 


POLISH  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL EXHIBIT  IN  DETROIT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Polish 
Government  delayed  the  return  of  a 
major  science  and  technological  exhibit 
commemorating  Poland's  mlllennlimi  so 
that  the  people  of  Detroit — particularly 
the  many  Polish -American  families  liv- 
ing here — could  have  the  opportimlty  of 
viewing  it. 


Clearly,  one  of  the  better  ways  to  learn 
about  the  history,  the  culture,  the  art, 
the  innovations,  and  the  people  of  an- 
other land  is  through  an  exhibit. 

Many  Detroiters  took  advantage  of  this 
rare  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves 
the  original  manuscript  of  Copernicus 
proving  that  the  earth  was  Indeed 
mobile — to  see  the  beautiful  bronze  pieces 
created  by  the  masterful  Polish  casting 
artists — to  see  the  ancient  coinage,  the 
tools,  the  17th  century  rocket  designs — 
to  see,  in  fact,  the  magnificent  historical 
accomplishments  of  the  peopb  who  In- 
habited Polish  territories. 

Those  who  saw  this  excellent  exhibit 
are  grateful  to  the  Museum  of  Tech- 
nology at  Warsaw  and  the  Polish 
Museum  of  America  for  providing  them 
with  a  most  enjoyable  lesson  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  industrious  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper article  about  this  exhibit,  pub- 
lished In  the  Detroit  News  of  April  7,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  7,  19671 

BxRiBrr   AT  CoBo   Hall:    Drrsorr   SALtrrES 

Polks 

(By  James  K.  Anderson) 

"Wltamy  Was"  Is  a  Polish  greeting  that 
was  placed  in  Cobo  Hall  a  few  years  ago 
among  other  foreign-language  expressions  of 
welcome. 

Yesterday  was  one  time  when  the  phrase 
was  appropriate. 

Poland,  science  and  America  aU  converged 
for  a  10-day  exhibit  in  Cobo  Hall's  Hall  A 
of  "Science  and  Technology  Throughout 
Poland's  MlUennlimi"  and  "History  of  Poles 
in  America." 

Mayor  Cavanagh.  WllUs  P  Woods.  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts  director;  Mayor  Joseph 
Orzeckl.  of  Hamtramck:  Zdislaw  Szewczyk, 
Poland's  acting  ambassador  to  the  United 
States;  Alfred  Ulman.  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Citizens  Committee,  a  federation  of  180 
Polish  organizations;  and  several  other  civic 
leaders  Joined  in  opening  the  two  exhibits. 

Theme  of  the  exhibits  is  the  1.000  years 
since  Poland's  emergence  as  a  state  and  its 
conversion  to  Christianity  in  966. 

The  science  and  technology  exhibit  is 
sponsored  by  the  Polish  government  and  is 
from  the  Museum  of  Technology  in  Warsaw, 
while  the  historical  display  is  from  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union's  Polish  Mu- 
seum of  America  in  Chicago. 

Cavanagh  recalled  that  last  summer  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Poland  he  met  several  Polish 
governmental  officials  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
another  Polish  exhibit  for  Detroit. 

"We  are  indebted  to  the  officials  of  the 
Polish  government  for  delaying  the  return 
to  Poland  of  this  exhibit  so  that  It  would  be 
available  for  Detroiters,"  Cavanagh  said. 

The  exhibit  was  brought  to  Detroit  from 
Chicago,  where  It  attracted  more  than  200,- 
000  visitors. 

Szewczyk  traced  Polish  history  from  its 
earliest  days  to  the  present  and  said  that 
throughout  long  periods  of  foreign  occupa- 
tion the  Poles  remained  loyal  to  their  na- 
tional culture  and  ideals. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  exhibit  are  two 
massive  statues  of  Nlckolaus  Copernicus,  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  modern  astronomy, 
and  Maria  Sklodowska-Curte,  twice  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner  and  discoverer  of  radium.  They 
are  regarded  as  Poland's  most  renowned 
scientists. 

The  scientific  exhibits  range  from  displays 
of  Polish  Broitze  and  Stone  Age  artifacts  to 
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modern  shipbuilding,  with  large  photograptu 
of  Polish  scientific  figures  alongside  examples 
of  their  work. 

In  addition,  there  are  examples  of  Pollsb 
folk  arts  and  color  photographs  of  Polish 
scenes. 

The  "History  of  Poles  in  America"  begins 
with  the  settlement  of  Polish  glassmakers  In 
the  Jamestown  colony  in  Virginia  in  1608 
and  continues  through  Ignace  Jan  Paderew* 
ski,  the  world  famous  pianist  who  became 
Poland's  first  president  after  the  country 
was  reestablished  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SUPPORTS 
THE  NEW  SCIENCE  FOR  OUR 
SCHOOLS  THROUGH  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Science  Foundation — whose  16th  annual 
report  was  recently  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Johnson — has  had  a  revolu- 
tionary impact  on  our  national  develop- 
ment over  the  past  years.  The  science 
that  our  children  are  learning  In  high 
school  Is  the  science  of  today,  not  the 
science  of  30  years  ago. 

The  Foundation  has  accomplished  this 
through  a  many-pronged  attack  aimed 
at  improving  high  school  education.  The 
program  was  geared  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  role — encouragement  of  excel- 
lence in  research  and  development 
through  local  Initiative  and  responsibil- 
ity, a  true  Federal-local  partnership  in 
science  education. 

Through  this  program,  high  school  sci- 
ence teachers  have  attended  special  in- 
stitutes conducted  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  teachers  can  pick  the  In- 
stitute most  suitable,  and  if  accepted, 
can  learn  what  they  feel  they  need  to  Im- 
prove local  instruction.  In  1966,  some 
21,000  teachers  of  high  school  science 
gave  up  part  of  their  summer  vacations 
to  attend  such  Institutes.  An  additional 
13,000  attended  in-service  institutes  dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  and  1.600  enrolled 
in  full-time  Institutes  covering  the  entire 
academic  year. 

In  addition  to  supporting  teacher 
training,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  also  supported  the  development 
of  modem  courses  for  science  instruc- 
tion. 

About  1,200,000  students  are  now  using 
at  least  one  of  many  biology  courses  de- 
veloped by  the  biological  science  cur- 
riculum study.  About  410,000  students 
are  using  one  of  the  two  courses  devel- 
oped with  National  Science  Foundation 
support.  The  physics  course  developed 
by  the  Physical  Science  Study  Committee 
is  now  estimated  to  have  been  used  by 
230,000  high  school  students. 

The  educational  programs  of  National 
Science  Foundation  will  Improve  Ameri- 
can science  in  the  future  Just  as  its  re- 
search progrsons  have  improved  our 
scientific  advances  today.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  world  in  this  vital  area. 

All  this  Is  indicative  of  a  new  relation- 
ship between  Government  and  American 
schools.  President  Johnson  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  strong  support  d 
these  worthwhile  endeavors.  Our  chil- 
dren, our  citizens,  and  our  Institutions 
will  all  benefit  from  this  new  revolution 
In  scientific  learning. 


THE  FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  dated 
April  10,  1967,  memorializing  Congress 
to  take  all  action  necessary,  including  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  that 
body,  in  order  that  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way program  be  restored  to  a  regular 
and  fully  financed  program,  as  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  In  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.  1552 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  take  all  action  necessary 

Including  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  that  body,  in  order  that  the  Federal  aid 

highway  program  be  restored  to  a  regular 

and   fully   financed   program   as   was   the 

Intent  of  Congress  in  1956 

Whereas,  It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Highway  Triist  fund  to  which  all  high- 
way users  contribute  their  taxes  shaU  be 
used  for  a  well  planned  highway  system; 

Whereas,  The  President  himself  said  in 
August  13,  1964,  that  "Interstate  Highway 
System — Is  the  most  ambitious  program  since 
the  days  of  ancient  Rome,"  that  it  was  his 
"privilege  to  guide  this  prog^m  to  passage 
as  Senate  Majority  leader,  and  the  program 
Is  not  costing  the  General  Pund  of  the  VS. 
Treasury  a  single  cent;" 

Whereas,  This  program  has  provided  over 
one  million  Americans  with  work,  is  the 
largest  public  works  project  known  to  man; 

Whereas,  Contractor  and  construction 
workers  have  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
this  enormous  program  leading  all  Industries 
m  productivity  gains. 

Whereas.  If  this  program  is  slowed  down 
by  the  26%  cut  asked  by  the  President  many 
ol  these  contractors  and  workers  wiU  re- 
consider their  part  in  the  highway  program, 
should  the  Administration  try  to  place  the 
program  back  on  schedule; 

Whereas.  The  construction  industry  has 
had  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's antl-lnfiatlonary  policies,  with 
over  275.000  workers  unemployed  now  and 
reduction  in  the  highway  program  will  result 
Is  further  unemployment; 

Whereas.  Any  slowdown  in  finishing  the 
highway  program  will  only  cost  the  tax- 
payer more  money; 

Whereas,  Over  62,000  were  killed  on  our 
highways  In  1964,  and  It  is  estimated  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem at  least  8,000  lives  will  be  saved 
annually; 

Now  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
that  the  members  of  this  body  do  hereby 
respectfully  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  all  action  necessary 
to  have  the  Pederal-Ald  highway  program 
restored  to  the  amount  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Be  It  Purther  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  to  the 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  each  oi  the  other 
4B  States. 


A  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently read  a  provocative  and  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "Is  There  a  Way  Out 
of  the  Vietnam  War?"  written  by  Har- 
rison  Salisbury,   the   experienced   New 


York  Journalist  and  editor  who  recently 
visited  Vietnam, 

It  is  an  excellent  article,  full  of  ideas 
and  really  probing  to  find  areas  of  agree- 
ment rather  than  areas  of  disagreement. 

I  believe  that  Senators  might  be  In- 
terested in  reading  Mr.  Salisbury's  obser- 
vations; therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Thsbe  a  Wat  Out  or  the  Vietnam  Wak? 
(By  Harrison  Salisbury) 

I  strongly  suspected  before  I  arrived  in 
Hanoi  that  the  North  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties would  not  have  taken  what  was  for  them 
the  giant  step  of  authorizing  my  visa  un- 
less they  had  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  active  exploration  of  the  possibility  of 
peace-by-negotlatlon  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
departed  from  Hanoi  with  that  siisplcion 
transformed  Into  positive  conviction.  No 
other  sensible  interpretation  could  be  placed 
on  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  the 
Premier  and  other  North  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  war  was  ap- 
proaching one  more  of  those  crossroads 
which  had  marked  Its  development  over  the 
years.  It  could  proceed  in  one  of  two  to- 
tally opjKJsed  directions:  down  the  arduous 
but  productive  path  of  negotiation  toward 
settlement  and  peace;  or  It  might  be  precipi- 
tously escalated  and  carried  far  beyond  Viet- 
nam, suddenly  to  embrace  vast  areas  of  Asia 
or  the  world.  This  evaluation  was  not  con- 
tained in  what  anyone  in  Hanoi  was  pre- 
pared to  say  publicly.  In  fact,  even  in  pri- 
vate there  was  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from 
declaring  explicitly  what  was  expressed  Im- 
plicitly. But  that  North  Vietnam  was  pre- 
pared to  explore  actively  and  seriously  the 
possibility  of  bringing  hostilities  to  an  end 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

What  had  produced  this  attitude  in  Ha- 
noi? Certainly  I  had  not  found  that  our 
bombing  had  achieved  this  result.  I  thought 
that  a  circumstance  far  more  dangerous  to 
Hanoi,  and  quite  probably  to  the  world,  lay 
In  the  background  of  the  changed  thinking. 
That  circumstance  was  the  chaos  in  China. 
In  Hanoi  one  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  Pe- 
king crisis  like  a  fiery  draft  from  a  suddenly 
opened  furnace.  The  events  In  China  were 
like  some  terrible  charade.  Everyone's  at- 
tention was  riveted  on  them.  Everyone 
knew  the  fateful  consequences  which  might 
flow  from  them.  But  no  one  knew  how  to 
influence  them. 

A  year  earlier  I  did  not  believe  Hanoi  had 
been  especially  eager  for  negotiations  with 
the  United  States.  At  least  I  did  not  think 
that  North  Vietnam  was  then  prepared  to 
talk  in  terms  of  a  settlement  which  woiild 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
Earlier  than  that.  I  believed,  negotiations 
would  have  been  even  lees  productive. 

Going  back  over  the  course  of  events  from 
1945 — the  struggle  against  the  French,  the 
vlstory  at  Dlenblenphu.  the  Geneva  settle- 
ment, and  the  gradual  transition  from  politi- 
cal struggle  to  warfare — it  seemed  to  me  that 
Hanoi's  ambition  had  undergone  great 
changes.  In  the  early  period,  and  probably 
as  late  as  1958  or  1960.  I  thought  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  other  Asian  Com- 
munists, with  Chinese  encouragement  had 
been  thinking  in  grandiose  terms.  They  had 
dreamed  of  the  creation  of  a  great  Asian 
Communist  movement  which  would  have 
the  sympathetic  guardianship  of  Peking. 
Peking  would  help  with  ideological  support, 
material  means,  and  possibly  even  the  kind 
of  logistic  and  tactical  support  which  had 
helped  General  Glap  to  succeed  at  Dlenblen- 
phu. The  fulcrum  of  the  movement  would 
be   Vietnam.     There   was   every    reason   for 


Hanoi  to  think  that  political  evolution  in 
Vietnam  favored  the  North  and  specifically 
favored  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  then  (and  now) 
was  the  only  national  leader  which  the 
country  possessed.  Communism  or  quasi- 
Communism  might  then  readily  spread  from 
Vietnam  and  possibly  from  Indonesia  to 
Malaya  and  to  Vietnam's  companion  suc- 
cessor states  of  French  Indochina,  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

This  bad  been  a  dream  and  possibly  more 
than  a  dream  in  those  years.  But  with  the 
steady  rise  of  conflict  within  the  Communist 
world  this  goal  had  begun  to  appear  less  and 
less  realistic.  By  the  early  19608,  I  believed, 
it  must  have  seemed  quite  impossible.  By 
this  time  the  polemics  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  had  begun  to  aSect  the 
world  Communist  movement  radically,  and 
no  Communist  regime  was  inore  caught  In 
the  middle  than  that  of  Nortii  Vietnam. 

During  this  period,  however,  it  was  still 
possible  for  Hanoi  to  dream  of  political 
domination  of  Vietnam  or  at  least  a  close 
working  partnership  with  the  South  tinder 
National  Liberation  Front  leadership.  There 
had  not  been  demonstrated  up  to  that  time 
(nor  to  the  present)  any  political  vitality  in 
the  Saigon  Government  which  was  likely  to 
last  once  the  war  ended  or  the  United  States 
removed  its  props.  The  inauguration  of  the 
American  bombing  offensive  had  not  changed 
Hanoi's  evaluation  of  the  probable  outcome 
in  Vietnam.  It  stUl  seemed  that  Hanoi  and 
the  Front  would  survive  long  after  Marshal 
Ky  or  his  successors  had  vanished. 

The  bombing  would  make  it  harder  for 
Hanoi  and  the  Front.  It  would  prolong  the 
struggle.  It  would  cost  North  Vietnam  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  restricted  socioeconomic 
gains  achieved  since  establishment  of  the 
regime.  But  the  gains  were  not  eesential, 
and  the  losses  would  not  be  decisive.  The 
country  was  still  too  primitive,  too  poorly 
developed.  Even  if  all  the  industries,  all  the 
Improvements  were  destroyed,  even  if  all  the 
towns  and  cities  were  wiped  out,  the  counixy, 
Its  eesential  pesisant  life  and  rice  culture, 
would  endure.  There  was  nothing  alx)ut  the 
bombing  of  the  North  which,  in  the  long  run. 
was  likely  to  add  to  the  political  vlablUty  of 
Saigon.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  end  the  re- 
sults would  be  the  same  except  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  vrould  suffer  more,  the 
casualties  would  be  higher,  the  losses  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
would  also  suffer.  It  would  begin  to  cost 
America  a  great  deal  to  maintain  its  war  ef- 
fort. Those  members  of  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment who  took  ideological  guidance  from 
Peking  did  not  think  this  was  at  all  bad. 
They  shared  the  view  of  the  Peking  Marxists, 
who  held  that  the  more  places  in  the  world 
in  which  the  United  States  could  be  mired 
down  in  grinding,  endless,  expensive,  frus- 
trating conflict  in  formerly  colonial  areas. 
the  more  the  United  States  would  be  bled, 
the  more  Its  resources  would  be  expended, 
the  greater  the  burden  on  its  social  and 
political  structure,  the  more  intense  the 
strain  on  Its  relations  with  other  nations, 
and  the  greater  the  political  defeat  for  the 
United  States  through  loss  of  world  support, 
particularly  among  the  former  colonial  peo- 
ples, who  possessed  the  majority  of  global 
population,  who  dominated  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  who  in  the  futiire  would  have  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

China  was  playing  the  long  game.  It  was 
counting  on  the  Vietnam  war  as  the  first  in 
a  series  of  skirmishes  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  entrapped.  When  enough 
United  States  forces  had  been  tied  down  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Latin  America,  Peking 
woiild  come  out  on  top.  It  was  an  attractive 
theory.  It  would  reqtUre  decades  to  work 
out.  But  Asia  had  more  time  than  soiything 
else.  Eventually  this  strategy  might  Involve 
the  United  States  in  war  with  China.  But 
that,  too,  would  be  endured.  Indeed,  the 
Chinese  had  already  worked  out  the  tactics 
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whereby  they  believed  they  could  survive 
Americ&n  nuclear  attack. 

Here  the  strategy  of  Peking  and  that  of 
Hanoi  showed  a  remarkable  concordance. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  talked  about  the  Inevitable 
escalation  of  the  United  States  war  effort. 
He  and  his  associates  noted  how  we  had 
first  bombed  only  a  little  way  above  the 
17th  parallel,  then  gradually  widened  out 
until  the  whole  country  was  attacked.  At 
first  we  did  not  hit  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
Then  gradually  we  moved  on  the  two  big 
cities.  Eventually.  Ho  contended,  the  worst 
would  happen — Hanoi  and  Haiphong  would 
be  attacked  In  a  systematic  and  sustained 
fashion.  But.  he  insisted,  this  wo\ild  not 
mean  the  end.  North  Vietnam  would  retire 
to  its  caves  and  its  Jungles  and  struggle  on 
for  ten.  twenty,  fifty  years  and  finally  the 
United  States  would  be  defeated.  Long  be- 
fore that  another  thing  would  have  hap- 
pened. The  volunteers  would  have  come 
into  the  war — the  manpower  of  China  and 
possibly  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Eastern 
Europe  which  stood  ready  to  come  at  Hanoi's 
call. 

Did  Ho  really  think  that  events  would  take 
this  course — that  the  destruction  of  his 
country,  the  involvement  of  all  the  Com- 
munist world,  was  virtually  certain?  Pos- 
sibly not.  Quite  possibly  he  thought  that 
the  prospect  of  total  involvement  would,  in 
time,  bring  the  United  States  to  disciiss  terms 
acceptable  to  the  Communists.  But  now 
history  had  taken  a  turn  which  not  even  the 
least  sanguine  North  Vietnamese  had  antici- 
pated. The  brooding  quarrel  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  had  boiled  over. 
The  consequences  already  were  disastrous 
for  the  orderly  conduct  of  North  Vietnam's 
defense.  Month  by  month  and  week  by 
week  the  problem  grew  more  grave.  North 
Vietnam  was  spending  more  effort  now  try- 
ing to  maintain  relations  with  its  two  great 
neighbors,  trying  to  keep  the  fiow  of  sup- 
plies coming  through,  than  on  any  other 
aspect  of  the  war.  And  the  possibility  dally 
heightened  that  graver  disaster  lay  ahead. 

China  could  at  any  moment  erupt  into 
civil  war.  which  would  mean  the  diminution 
or  cutoff  of  the  supply  route.  The  intra- 
party  conflict  In  China  might  reach  such  bit- 
terness that  one  faction  would  halt  supplies 
or  close  the  roads.  The  Chinese  already 
were  hampering  the  movement  of  Soviet 
goods.  They  might  stop  them  entirely.  The 
conflict  between  Moscow  and  Peking  might 
move  Into  the  open  warfare.  This  would 
make  deliveries  impossible. 

Any  one  of  these  combinations  might  pro- 
duce the  worst  of  consequences  for  North 
Vietnam.  The  country  and  its  leadership 
might  be  drawn  into  the  Intra-Chlna  dis- 
pute through  the  simple  fact  that  so  many 
of  Ho's  aasociates  had  intimate  relations  with 
the  Chinese.  Many  in  his  entoiu-age  had 
connections  as  close  with  Peking  as  they  had 
with  Ho.  Suppose  Peking  thought  that 
Soviet  Influence  was  coming  to  the  fore  in 
Hanoi — might  It  not  instruct  its  friends  in 
Hanoi  to  Intervene?  Might  Peking  already 
have  intervened  through  third  parties  to 
try  to  affect  Hanoi's  policies? 

It  was  possible  the  Chinese  would  try  to 
confront  Ho  with  a  fait  accompli  and  sub- 
vert his  government  if  they  thought  h«  was 
beginning  to  side  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
their  present  hysteria  almost  any  act  of 
Hanoi's  could  be  Interpreted  In  Peking  as 
hostile  to  China  or  pro-Soviet.  Hanoi  had 
stated  flatly  that  it  would  not  receive  "vol- 
unteers" from  China  or  any  other  Commu- 
nist state  except  In  certain  specified  In- 
stances and  only  when  It  called  for  them. 
But  could  Ho  be  certain  that  Chinese  "volus- 
teera"  would  not  suddenly  pour  over  the 
frontier  In  reeponM  to  a  demand  from  a 
member  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment  acting  on  the  Instruction  of  Peking? 

There  was  not  a  diplomat  with  whom  I 
talked  In  Hanoi  who  was  not  wnaltlve  to 


these  potentials.  They  had  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  Hanoi's  attitude  toward 
peace  and  negotiations.  There  was  not  a 
diplomat  from  Eastern  Exirope  with  whom 
I  talked  who  did  not  strongly  favor  negotia- 
tions at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Not 
all  of  them  favored  this  course  because  of 
fear  of  China.  Many  had  strongly  favored 
It  before  the  Chinese  crisis.  But  the  Chi- 
nese crisis  strengthened  their  feeling  that 
the  war  represented  a  grave  fissure  in  the 
world  political  structure,  that  It  created  a 
situation  which  under  the  stress  of  events 
in  Peking  might  lead  the  world  to  nuclear 
catastrophe. 

A  nuclear  war.  they  pointed  out,  was  re- 
garded with  horror  by  all  the  world — except 
Peking,  which  had  prepared  a  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  nuclear  devastation  of 
China.  Peking,  they  noted,  was  talking  about 
the  Inevitability  of  American  nuclear  as- 
sault, the  wiping  out  of  Chinese  nuclear  cen- 
ters, the  destruction  by  nuclear  weapons  of 
all  China's  large  cities.  Peking  thought  this 
would  merely  create  a  trap  (killing.  Inci- 
dentally, possibly  300  million  Chinese)  Into 
which  the  United  States  would  fall.  Be- 
cause, said  Peking,  after  the  bombs  had  done 
their  work  the  Americans  would  still  have  to 
enter  the  nuclear-poisoned  countryside  and 
seize  the  land,  and  there  they  would  find 
the  Chinese,  iOO  million  strong,  emerging 
from  caves  and  bunkers,  ready  to  fight  with 
primitive  bombs  and  grenades  at  a  range  of 
200  yards  or  so — closer  than  America's  tech- 
nology could  be  effectively  employed. 

The  European  Communists  were  familiar 
with  this  Chinese  thinking.  They  were 
chUled  by  It  and  by  the  consequences  it 
might  bring  to  themselves  and  to  Southeast 
Asia.  I  could  not  find  many  North  Viet- 
namese who  relished  the  idea,  but  they  were 
so  accustomed  to  talking  of  protracted  war. 
of  retreating  Into  the  hills,  of  fighting 
through  decades  while  the  Americans  ex- 
hausted themselves,  that  the  prospects  did 
not  fill  them  with  so  much  horror.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  Ho  wished  to  lead  his 
country  down  that  avenue.  I  thought  that 
he  and  his  leaders  had  taken  the  measure  of 
what  the  next  year  was  likely  to  bring.  And 
the  year  after  that.  It  must  look  to  them 
that  the  chances  for  bringing  more  strength 
Into  a  negotiation  in  1968  were  less  than  the 
chances  in  1967.  Beyond  1968  lay  more  and 
more  grave  question  marks. 

I  did  not  know  whether  Moscow.  In  seek- 
ing to  free  its  hands  of  the  China  crisis  and 
in  Its  hopes  of  uniting  the  West  in  a  com- 
mon front  against  Peking,  had  sought  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  of  the  desirability  of  negotia- 
tion. Perhaps  not.  The  Rvissians  had 
found  themselves  in  a  delicate  ix>sition  vls-a- 
vlB  Hanoi  and  the  Communist  world.  Every 
Conununlst  knew  Moscow  had  no  deep  In- 
terest in  Vietnam.  Everyone  knew  Moscow 
wanted  the  war  settled.  But  that  made  It 
difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  a 
direct  hand.  Possibly,  with  the  rapid 
deterioration  in  Peking.  Moscow  had  final- 
ly spoken  more  directly. 

Whatever  the  event,  now.  at  this  late 
hour.  Hanoi  was  interested  in  talking  terms. 
But  even  so  there  was  a  grave  impediment. 
It  could  not  talk  openly  or  directly  lest  this 
provoke  the  very  intervention  and  re- 
prisals by  the  Chinese  of  which  It  was  most 
fearful.  At  a  hint  that  Hanoi  was  ready  to 
talk  peace  Peking  was  apt  to  Intervene 
forcibly — by  closing  the  frontier  and  cutting 
off  supplies,  by  bringing  political  pressure 
to  bear  within  the  North  Vietnamese  Oov- 
emment.  or  by  sending  in  the  "volunteers" 
to  shift  the  balance  back  toward  war. 

I  had  felt  before  going  to  Hanoi  that  the 
only  effective  method  of  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  negotiation  was  by  private,  com- 
pletely secret  talks,  far  from  the  spotlight  of 
world  opinion.  It  was  not  hard  to  see  the 
futility  of  publlclised  techniques.  Some  ef- 
forts occurred  while  I  was  In  Hanoi.    The 


British  Foreign  Secretary,  Oeorge  Brown, 
made  a  public  appeal  for  talks,  putting  tbe 
weight  of  his  stress  on  Hanoi.  He  added  for 
good  measure  the  suggestion  that  the  talk« 
be  held  in  Hong  Kong,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  two  days  earlier  had 
charged  that  Hong  Kong  was  a  base  for  th« 
aircraft  carriers  whose  planes  were  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  It  was  incredible  bumbling. 
Or  possibly  it  was  not  Intended  seriously  ex- 
cept to  ease  the  pressure  on  the  Labor  party 
at  home  to  take  some  action  toward  ending 
the  war. 

The  Pope  made  appeals  and  U  Thant  made 
appeals.  None  of  these  received  a  very 
enthusiastic  welcome  in  Hanoi.  There  had 
been  suggestions  that  General  de  Oaulle 
might  make  a  good  mediator.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  de  Oaulle  was  well 
regarded  In  Hanoi.  But  the  attitude  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  officials  suggested  that 
they  much  preferred  such  a  delicate  busi- 
ness to  l>e  carried  on  without  the  interven- 
tion of  third  parties.  They  had  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  the  past — a  bit  more 
than  I  was  aware  of  when  I  was  in  Hanoi— 
of  the  difficulty  of  making  and  maintaining 
contacts  with  the  United  States.  Publicity 
was  the  one  thing  they  did  not  want.  The 
intervention  of  a  third  party  merely  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  a  leak,  with  the  im- 
pleasant  consequences  which  might  follow. 

The  talks  could  not  stand  publicity.  Of 
this  I  was  certain.  The  North  Vietnamese 
had  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
before  they  started  down  tbe  passageway. 
Until  they  could  feel,  privately,  that  there 
was  a  real  possibility  of  an  agreement  they 
could  not  afford  public  negotiations.  Be- 
cause the  moment  they  entered  public  nego- 
tiations they  could  expect  the  China  route 
to  be  cut  and  they  could  expect  active  Chi- 
nese efforts  to  upset  the  talks.  This  would 
be  fatal  unless  they  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  reach  a  peace  agreement. 
If  they  started  out  on  negotiations  and 
failed,  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  criti- 
cal situation,  compelled  to  renew  the  war 
against  the  United  States  but  with  their 
principal  source  of  supply  cut  and  tbe  pos- 
sibility that  their  government  might  have 
been  severely  weakened  internally. 

They  had  other  fears,  which  paralleled  the 
fears  with  which  the  United  States  ap- 
proached the  Idea  of  negotiation.  They 
feared  that  If  they  started  to  talk,  their  peo- 
ple would  be  convinced  that  peace  would 
inevitably  follow.  If  the  talks  sUlled  and 
war  was  resumed.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
restore  the  remarkable  fighting  morale  which 
they  now  had  and  which  constituted  their 
chief  resource  against  the  powerful  United 
States.  They  did  not  have  many  assets  and 
they  did  not  feel  they  could  jeopardize  thU 
one.  They  also  feared  that  if  they  entered 
talks  without  a  clear  notion  of  the  agree- 
ment which  lay  at  the  end,  the  United  States 
might  utilize  the  period  of  negotiations  to 
Increase  its  force  levels  In  the  South  and 
prepare  for  resumption  of  hostilities  when 
the  talks  came  to  an  inconclusive  end.  Tbli 
fear  paralleled  two  great  fears  of  the  United 
States — that  If  bombing  once  halted  It  would 
not  be  possible  (because  of  public  opinion) 
to  resume  it  and  that  the  North  might  enter 
Into  talks  simply  to  utilize  the  period  for 
reinforcement  and  regrouping,  which  would 
then  enable  It  to  emerge  from  a  deadlocked 
negotiation  In  a  far  stronger  position. 

These  were  the  dangers  which  lay  in  the 
minds  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans  as  they  gingerly  approached  the 
Idea  of  negotiations.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  might  be  removed  was  for  each  side  to 
attempt  an  exploration  in  complete  secrecy. 
They  would  have  to  see  what  each  side  was 
prepared  to  do;  whether  the  Ingredients  of  a 
deal  existed.  This  was  by  no  means  certain. 
But  tbe  possibilities  could  be  assessed 
through  this  process.  I  recommended  it 
strongly  to  Hanoi,  speaking  as  an  Interested 
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observer.  I  bad  no  diplomatic  role.  Any- 
thing I  said  was  said  Just  as  an  American 
newspaperman  who  happened  to  be  In  Hanoi. 
Therefore  I  could  talk  with  a  freedom  which 
a  diplomat  would  not  possess.  The  same 
held  true  on  the  other  side.  When  I  re- 
turned to  tbe  United  States,  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  talk  to  Washington  with  tbe  same 
frankness  and  lack  of  reserve  that  had 
marked  my  conversations  in  Hanoi. 

It  seemed  obvious  both  in  Hanoi  and  In 
Washington  that  each  side  was  aware  of  the 
critical  moment  which  had  arrived.  If  the 
turn  toward  negotiation  were  not  taken, 
what  was  the  alternative?  On  Hanoi's  side, 
tbe  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  its  rear 
would  bring  an  inevitable  turn  toward  radi- 
cal expedients.  On  the  American  side,  the 
pattern  surely  would  follow  the  channel  of 
escalation  to  higher  and  higher  force  levels. 
What  specifically  would  we  do?  I  was  in  no 
position  to  guess.  But  the  speculation  In 
military  quarters  had  been  fairly  precise:  in- 
tensification of  bombing,  sustained  air  at- 
tacks on  Hanoi,  blockade  or  bombing  of  Hai- 
phong, land  operations  north  of  the  17th 
parallel,  amphibious  landings  In  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin — all  of  the  ominous  developments 
which  would  produce  tbe  entry  Into  the  war 
of  the  "volunteers."     Chinese  volunteers. 

The  options  were  epochal.  Peace  or  a  land 
war,  very  possibly  a  nuclear  war,  with  China. 
Possible  Soviet  intervention.  To  say  that 
events  had  arrived  at  a  turning  point  was  an 
understatement. 

I  returned  from  Hanoi  convinced  that  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  negotia- 
tion lay  within  our  grasp.  I  was  convinced 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  negotiate,  and  I  was 
by  no  means  convinced  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  understand  or  undertake  this  diffi- 
cult and  complex  task.  But  that  the  in- 
gredients of  a  settlement — one  which  would 
be  viable,  enduring,  and  relatively  favorable 
to  our  objectives  in  Asia,  at  least  as  I  under- 
stood them — now  bad  come  within  reach  I 
had  no  doubt. 

This.  I  must  say.  came  as  something  of  a 
surprise  to  me.  I  had  explored  the  ground 
in  Southeast  Asia  with  some  care  only  a  few 
months  earlier,  in  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  In  1966.  in  a  trip  which  led  me  all 
around  the  periphery  of  China.  I  had  gotten 
the  impression  then  that  the  establishment 
ol  a  secure  and  comparatively  stable  South- 
east Asia  might  tie  impossible  on  terms  which 
Washington  would  consider  acceptable.  As 
I  understood  our  objectives  In  Southeast 
Asia,  they  comprised  the  following: 

We  had  no  desire  to  overthrow  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  North  Vietnam.  We  ac- 
cepted the  continuance  of  Ho  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  country. 

We  had  no  territorial  aspirations  in  Viet- 
nam and  none  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  had  no 
desire  to  remain  in  South  Vlertnam  or  any 
part  of  Vietnam. 

We  desired  the  establlshmeat  In  South 
Vietnam  of  a  viable  regime  which  would  not 
be  Communist-dominated.  Communist- 
oriented,  or  Communist- threatened,  but  we 
did  not  Insist  that  this  regime  be  neces- 
sarily that  which  now  held  power  in  Saigon. 

We  desired  to  reduce  the  Communist  threat 
to  all  Southeast  Asia  and  to  increase  the  se- 
curity of  the  area,  particularly  that  of  Laos, 
but  we  had  not  spelled  out  specific  alms  so 
far  as  this  point  was  concerned. 

We  were  prepared,  once  peace  and  stability 
had  been  restored,  to  withdraw  our  armed 
forces  and  to  offer  econonaic  and  technical 
assistance  on  a  massive  scale,  which  would 
help  to  create  the  material  foundations  for 
a  rapid  advance  in  standards  of  living  and 
development. 

We  were  prepared  to  assist  In  cooperative 
muItl-natlon  projects  such  as  the  Mekong 
River  development. 

If  these  were.  In  fact,  our  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia  It  seemed  to  me,  on  the  basis 
of  my  conversations  with  representatives  of 


tbe  Hanoi  Government  and  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  that  with  hard  bargaining 
we  could  come  reasonably  close  to  fulfilling 
them. 

So  far  as  the  public  record  went,  the  chief 
difficulty  concerned  the  future  status  and 
regime  of  South  Vietnam.  The  problem 
centered  on  Hanoi's  support  of  the  Front  as 
the  appropriate  spokesman  for  the  South. 
We  did  not  recognize  the  Front,  although  we 
had  said  cryptically  that  there  would  be  "no 
difficulty"  about  a  place  for  the  Front  at  the 
negotiating  table.  The  existing  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment of  Marshal  Ky  was  our  ally-of- 
record,  and  while  we  had  not  committed 
ourselves  to  perpetuating  his  regime,  our 
Inclinations  naturally  went  toward  the 
Saigon  Government,  with  all  its  faults,  rather 
than  the  Front,  with  which  we  had  done 
mortal  combat. 

Was  there  room  for  maneuver  on  this 
point?  I  suspected  there  was,  although  I  did 
not  expect  the  Trout  or  Hanoi  to  put  this  on 
public  record  or  even  to  agree  to  It  in  the 
first  round  of  private  discussion.  But  both 
sides  had  publicly  agreed  that  they  would 
back  a  "coalition"  government.  The  Front 
had  spelled  this  out  to  include  members  of 
South  Vietnam's  Constituent  Assembly  and 
some  members  of  the  Ky  Government  (but 
not  Ky).  We  had  not  gone  so  far,  but  the 
Saigon  Government  had  at  least  Intimated 
that  it  looked  towaird  a  coalition.  The  senti- 
ment for  a  coalition  certainly  was  strong 
among  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  problem  here  wa»balance.  Who  would 
have  the  majority?  Was  there  some  non- 
aligned  or  moderate  figure  aroimd  whom  a 
coalition  government  might  be  constructed? 
Would  a  coalition  government  {xjssess  dura- 
bility or  would  it,  even  if  headed  by  a  non- 
Communist,  quickly  fall  apart  or  succumb 
to  Communist  Intrigue?  We  did  not  wish 
to  see  repeated  in  Southeast  Asia  the  history 
of  Eastern  Europe's  postwar  coalition  gov- 
ernments, which  quickly  fell  under  Commu- 
nist pressure. 

I  believed  that  the  vital  ingredients  of  the 
Liberation  Front  program  (at  least  as  de- 
scribed in  Hanoi) — a  mixed  economy,  free 
rights  for  all  parties,  neutral  foreign  policy, 
no  alliances — would  permit  construction  of 
such  a  government.  Its  stability  could  be 
insured  by  United  States  economic  aid,  guar- 
antees by  Asian  powers  and  the  Great  Powers, 
and  guarantees  by  Hanoi.  There  was  an 
armory  of  factors  which  could  be  utilized  to 
give  tbe  structure  strength  If  It  possessed 
the  vital  ingredient  of  political  virility. 

What  about  the  North?  It  seemed  clear 
that  the  moment  was  appropriate  to  restore 
the  North  to  the  situation  which  had  been 
envisaged  by  the  Geneva  agreements,  to  try 
to  cut  its  military  links  to  Peking  and  to 
Moscow.  The  divisions  within  the  Commu- 
nist world  favored  such  neutrality.  It  would 
ease  tbe  pressures  on  Hanoi  enormously.  Of 
cotirse,  Hanoi,  even  more  than  Saigon,  wotild 
require  guarantees.  Not  only  of  support 
(against  Chinese  intervention)  but  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  assistance  In  rehabilitation. 
The  situation  had  developed  In  an  appro- 
priate manner  for  the  achievement  of  aims 
which  had  been  far  beyond  the  horizon  of 
possible  diplomacy  a  year  earlier.  It  was  an 
unequaled  opportunity  for  the  United  States, 
one  which  might  not  recur  and  which  might 
slip  away  In  certain  eventualities,  such  as 
the  reduction  of  political  tensions  In  Peking 
or  a  rapprochement  between  Peking  and 
Moscow,  both  of  which  might  occur. 

But  establishment  of  neutralized  regimes 
in  Saigon  and  Hanoi  would  be  only  the  start. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Laos  represented  an 
equally  dangerous  problem.  Laos  had  be- 
come a  mere  fiction — a  land  which  was  In  the 
hands  of  an  uncertain  nimiber  of  guerrilla 
operations,  some  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  some  by  the  Communists,  and  some 
of  purely  Laotian  origin. 

Unless  Laos  could  be  quieted  and  sanitized. 


the  whole  theater  of  struggle  might  simply 
shift  westward  from  Vietnam,  with  the  war- 
riors of  the  CIA  and  the  Chinese  Interna- 
tional going  at  It  hanamer  and  tongs  (or 
hammer  and  sickle) .  This  would  undermine 
the  area  dangerously.  Cambodia  had  man- 
aged to  stay  out  of  the  war,  but  It  needed 
economic  and  probably  political  suppiort  as 
well.  Thailand  would  be  in  trouble  If  it  lost 
Its  burgeoning  war-boom  prosperity.  Many 
considerations  dictated  the  creation  of  a 
strengthened  International  Control  Commis- 
sion with  a  broader  mandate  and  genuine 
powers  not  merely  to  police  these  countries 
but  to  aid  and  guide  development.  What 
political  form  this  might  take  I  did  not  know, 
but  it  should  not  lie  beyond  the  competence 
of  American  diplomacy  to  establish  a  struc- 
ture in  Southeast  Asia  which  would  make  the 
region  a  going  concern. 

This  would  create  what  the  United  States 
bad  so  long  hoped  for — a  strong  and  viable 
Southeast  Asia,  resistant  to  the  spread  of 
Chinese  Infiuence  and  Chinese  Communism. 
Certainly  China  was  going  to  be  a  power  In 
the  area.  It  always  had  been.  It  was  un- 
realistic to  suppose  it  could  be  shut  out.  But 
If  we  built  on  the  strong  factors  of  national- 
ist sentiment  such  as  had  been  Invoked  In 
North  Vietnam,  such  as  would  surely  develop 
In  South  Vietnam — the  same  force  which 
had  caiised  Indonesia  to  throw  off  the 
Chinese  and  the  Communists — we  would  see 
emerging  not  a  series  of  poor,  weak  client 
countries,  not  a  region  dependent  into  in- 
finity upon  a  huge  American  military  gar- 
rison and  the  expenditure  of  United  States 
funds,  but  a  progressive  group  of  coxintrles. 
Internally  strong  and  resolutely  Independent. 
Independent  of  us.  Independent  of  China. 
A  healthy  Asia,  It  seemed  to  me,  must  be  an 
independent  Asia. 

This  was  the  chance  which  tiad  been 
created  by  the  unexpected  developments  In 
Peking  and  their  repercussions  In  Hanoi. 
It  might  well  be  the  chance  of  a  century. 
But  I  was  not  certain  that  Washington  could 
grasp  the  opportunity.  Washington  was 
tired  and  Washington  was  stale.  Washing- 
ton, I  feared,  was  filled  with  too  nuiny  men 
who  bad  committed  themselves  to  so  many 
past  mistakes  that  they  lived  only  for  some 
crowning  disaster  which  would  bury  all  tbe 
smaller  errors  of  tbe  past.  Washington  was 
filled  with  politicians  who  were  concerned 
with  what  would  bring  in  votes  In  the  next 
election  or  what  would  discomfit  a  possible 
election  opponent.  In  that  atmosphere  it 
was  difficult  to  get  men  to  Indulge  In  Imagi- 
native statesmanship.  Too  many  were 
afraid  to  take  a  chance.  The  old  policy 
might  be  a  mistake.  It  might  lead  to  catas- 
trophe. But  change  was  dangerous  and  un- 
certain.   And  there  were  competing  counsels. 

For  Instance,  there  was  the  military.  The 
military,  not  unlike  the  French  who  had 
been  there  before,  had  not  had  a  good  time 
In  Vietnam.  Their  record  was  poor,  partly 
because  It  was  not  a  situation  which  yielded 
readily  to  the  application  of  military  power 
and  partly  because  the  politicians  were  al- 
ways trying  a  teaspoonf ul  of  this,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  that.  When  a  general  finally  got  the 
dose  Increased  to  a  tablespoonf  ul  this  was  not 
enough  and  be  should  have  recommended  a 
swig.  No  general  won  glory  by  telling  his 
President  to  turn  the  Job  over  to  the  diplo- 
mats. So  they  called  for  more  of  wtiatever 
it  was  and  hoped  for  the  best.  If  the  Vlet- 
cong  were  stubb<»n  this  year,  maybe  double 
the  force  next  year  would  do  the  Job. 

I  was  told  when  I  was  still  in  Hanoi  by 
someone  who  had  been  very  recently  In 
Saigon  that  the  American  military  establish- 
ment there  would  not  accept  negotiations  at 
this  time,  no  matter  what  Hanoi  said.  "They 
think  they  have  Hanoi  on  the  run,"  said  this 
man.  "They  are  not  going  to  quit  now. 
They  want  to  pour  It  on.  If  it  Is  potired  on 
hard  enough,  there  won't  be  any  Hanoi  to 
bother  with." 
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I  didnt  know  If  that  accurately  reflected 
the  thlnWng  ot  the  American  military  estab- 
llahment  In  Saigon,  but  I  encountered  tbls 
line  In  aome  quarters  In  Washington  on  my 
return.  The  reasoning  was  simple.  If  Hanoi 
was  In  trouble,  U  China  was  about  to  blow 
up,  If  the  N(»tb  Vietnamese  were  about  to 
lose  their  supply  line — why  talk  to  them? 
They  wlU  have  to  crawl  to  tis  later  on.  Let's 
hit  them  with  all  we're  got. 

From  the  standpoint  of  total  military  vic- 
tory I  found  a  grim  honesty  In  this  argu- 
ment. But — and  this  was  a  large  "but"  to 
my  way  of  thinking — this  policy  led  straight 
to  the  confrontation  which  was  most  danger- 
ous of  all — confrontation  with  China's  land 
forces,  and  quite  possibly  involvement  with 
the  Russians.  We  might  crush  Hanoi  only 
to  and  ourselves  locked  In  a  fatal  nuclear 
embrace  which  would  eliminate  all  problems 
In  Vietnam  by  eliminating  the  world  of 
which  Vietnam  was  a  part.  I  thought  this 
to  be  a  counsel  of  utmost  recklessness.  But. 
of  course,  Its  advocates  never  mentioned  the 
cataclysmic  potentials.  They  limited  them- 
selves to  talk  about  clobbering  Hanoi.  But, 
curiously,  Hanoi  could  have  been  clobbered 
at  any  time  In  the  last  two  years.  And  It 
had  not  been.  Why  do  It  now  when  Hanoi 
was  ready  to  talk  peace?  A  strange  way  to 
reason.    Or  so  I  thought. 

But  perhaps  there  lay  behind  this  reason- 
ing a  hidden  factor  which  governed  our 
whole  Southeast  Asian  strategy.  Or  a  half- 
hidden  factor,  one  which  was  often  discussed 
by  the  Pentagon  strategists  and  the  Ideol- 
ogists of  war-game  theory,  the  men  who 
created  the  logical  structure  against  which 
much  of  our  strategic  air  policy  was  elabo- 
rated. This  was  the  line  that  the  real  enemy 
In  Southeast  Asia  was  not  North  Vietnam: 
It  was  China.  We  were  there  not  becaixse 
we  worried  much  about  the  regime  in  Saigon 
or  that  In  Hanoi  but  to  draw  a  line  against 
China.   This  was  what  much  of  Asia  thought. 

I  had  beard  this  thesis  advanced  in  Asian 
capitals  in  the  summer  of  1966.  The  Asians 
simply  did  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
was  Investing  the  sums  we  were  putting  into 
Vietnam,  or  the  manpower  we  were  station- 
ing there,  or  the  enormotis  bases  we  were 
building  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
simply  to  flght  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  No.  China 
was  the  objective.  That  was  the  way  they 
calculated  it.  Some  thought  we  were  trying 
to  provoke  China  so  that  we  would  have  an 
excuse  to  bomb  It,  to  destroy  its  nuclear 
facilities.  After  all,  had  not  some  of  ova 
generals  proposed  that  line?  Did  it  not  pos- 
sess a  certain  grim  sense?  If  we  were  going 
to  fight  China  ultimately,  would  this  not  be 
a  good  time  to  do  It — before  China  got  too 
strong,  when  we  could  still  be  sure  of  knock- 
ing out  its  atomic  production  centers? 

If  this  was.  Indeed,  our  basic,  secret,  un- 
stated strategy,  If  Vietnam  was  a  holding 
operation  or  a  maneuver  to  try  to  draw  In 
China,  tf  we  were  going  through  the  motions 
of  fighting  North  Vietnam  but  really  were 
pr^arlng  for  an  assault  on  China,  then,  of 
course,  the  question  of  peace  in  Vietnam 
became  moot.  What  was  the  point  of  it?  It 
would  rxm  counter  to  oiu-  genuine  Intentions 
and  would  make  It  more  difficult  to  cope  with 
China. 

For  those  who  believed  along  these  lines — 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  many  thoughtful 
men  in  the  Pentagon  and  perhaps  some  not- 
so-thoughtful  men  in  the  Senate  shared 
these  ideas — there  was  nothing  more  strongly 
to  be  resisted  than  talk  of  peace  or  of  ending 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  Each  time  peace 
talk  arose  It  must  be  strongly  rebuffed.  We 
must  not  take  yes  for  an  answer.  We 
might  IndTilge  in  a  Uttle  rhetoric  to  soothe 
the  ruffled  feelings  of  the  world.  But  we 
must  not  let  It  interfere  with  the  war.  This 
must  be  remorselessly  pressed  and  escalated 
to  the  limit.  China  must  be  compelled  to 
Intervene.  According  to  this  thinking,  the 
very  thing  which  Hanoi  most  feared— the 
poaslbllity  of  Peking's  moving  volunteers  over 


the  frontier — was  devoutly  to  be  h(q>ed  for 
since  this  would  enable  us  to  trigger  the 
nuclear  offensive  which  would  eliminate 
China  from  the  map. 

It  seemed  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
men  like  President  Johnson,  Secretary  Rusk, 
or  Secretary  McNamara  considered  the  war 
In  such  terms.  I  had  no  doubt  that  they 
were  as  eager  as  anyone  to  find  a  solution. 
But  they  were  also  determined  that  it  would 
be  a  solution  which  would  stand  the  test  of 
time  and  trouble.  They  did  not  wish,  having 
made  so  major  a  commitment  of  American 
treasure  and  manpower,  having  so  deeply 
staked  their  prestige  and  reputation,  to  en- 
ter a  cul-de-sac  which  would  lead  to  another 
Panmunjom  nor  to  embark  upon  a  negotia- 
tion which  would  create  a  ramshackle  settle- 
ment from  which  would  emerge  the  next 
world  crisis. 

Skepticism  was  natural.  Outright  an- 
tagonism was  another  thing.  There  seemed 
to  me  to  be  one  great  difficulty  about  getting 
talks  going.  Both  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  were  still  In  the  ring. 
Neither  side  was  staggering  toward  collapse. 
The  dangers  which  Hanoi  envisaged  were 
dangers  of  the  future,  not  the  present.  In 
such  a  situation  it  was  difficult  for  either  side 
to  give  the  ground  which  would  make  com- 
promise possible. 

Tet  It  was  plain  that  the  situation  had 
reached  precisely  the  point  of  development 
at  which  the  most  effective  kind  of  solution 
could  be  achieved.  It  was  not  easy  to  end 
a  war.  and  It  was  remarkably  difficult  to 
end  one  without  laying  the  trail  for  a  new 
war  only  a  few  years  in  the  future.  This 
we  had  done  In  our  settlement  of  World 
War  I.  It  was  the  ruthless  terms  ruthlessly 
Imposed  on  the  Central  Powers  which  set  the 
stage  for  World  War  n.  I  was  not  convinced 
that  the  unconditional  surrender  Imposed 
upon  Germany  and  Japan  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  did  not  contain  the  seeds  of 
World  War  m,  although  this  might  have 
been  averted  by  the  extraordinary  aid  ren- 
dered by  the  United  States.  Yet  in  Europe 
many  observers  felt  that  If  World  War  in 
came.  Germany  would  again  be  the  Instigator 
and  that  the  cause  would  lie  In  the  World 
War  n  settlement. 

We  now  were  at  a  striking  point  In  history 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Hanoi  had  not  been  de- 
feated. The  United  States  had  not  been 
defeated.  Each  was  conscious  of  the 
strength  of  the  other.  Each  had  suffered. 
But  not  Irretrievably.  We  could,  therefore. 
If  we  utilized  our  Instincts  for  statesman- 
ship, construct  a  settlement  which  would 
have  the  elements  of  equity,  honor,  and  rea- 
sonableness and  which  might  endure. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  course  of  obliterat- 
ing Hanoi,  of  hitting  It  with  everything  In 
the  book,  of  driving  North  Vietnam  back  to 
the  caves,  would  we  not  create  a  vacuum — 
even  If  we  escaped  nuclear  war  with  China 
and/or  the  Soviet  Union?  Might  we  not  then 
find  ourselves  with  nothing  but  a  vast  gray 
land  In  which  not  even  Marshal  Ky  would 
manage  to  reign  supreme?  What  of  neigh- 
boring Laos  and  Cambodia?  Would  not  total 
defeat  In  Vietnam,  even  if  obtainable,  create 
a  situation  in  which  for  a  hundred  years  we 
would  be  committed  to  maintain  costly  and 
numerous  garrisons  to  police  the  marshes  of 
the  devastation  which  we  had  created,  the 
vast  and  ever-growing  Jungles,  uninhabited 
by  man,  beast,  or  bird,  which  would  be  our 
Inheritance?  These  speculations  arose  in- 
evitably as  one  pondered  the  alternatives. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  argimients  ran 
strongly  toward  an  effort  at  negotiation.  The 
task  of  negotiating  a  durable  Southeast  Asian 
settlement  was  difficult.  But  it  was  a  fasci- 
nating one,  the  kind  to  evoke  a  challenge  to 
any  diplomat,  the  kind  which  would  be  a 
monument  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  man 
who  accomplished  It,  something  far  beyond 
the  transient  triviality  of  so  many  postwar 
diplomatic  settlements.  This  could  be  the 
foundation  for  a  whole  new  epoch  in  Asia, 


one  which  would  contribute  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  a  world  which  would  endure 
whatever  passing  crises  might  come  to  China 
or  even  to  India. 

I  hardly  needed  to  think  about  the  con- 
sequences which  would  flow  from  it:  the  re- 
lease of  American  energies  and  resources  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa,  to  turn  once  again  to  the  raveled 
threads  of  Europe,  to  the  critical  negotia- 
tions over  the  atom,  to  the  detente  with  Rus- 
sia, to  the  world  population  explosion,  and, 
finally,  to  the  problem  of  China  itself. 

Perhaps  those  generals  were  right  who  be- 
lieved the  only  way  to  deal  with  China  was 
to  atomize  it.  But  I  thought  that  there  must 
be  another  way.  China  was  the  world's  most 
talented  lUktlon,  the  reservoir  of  more  human 
skills  than  any  other  existent,  a  people  of  in- 
finite capabilities,  possessor  of  the  world's 
longest  history  and  most  complex  culture, 
Inventor  of  so  many  of  the  great  technologies 
of  the  human  era.  Was  It  true  that  we  could 
not  find  a  way  to  live  with  China?  Must  the 
globe  be  turned  Into  a  poisonous  desert  be- 
cause of  China?  I  did  not  believe  so.  Surely 
America's  heritage,  Yankee  Ingenuity,  and 
the  democratic  Imagination  of  our  great  peo- 
ple could  devise  a  better  course. 


EXTEND  COLLECTIVE  BAROAININQ 
LAWS  TO  FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  union  movement  on  the 
farms  is  accelerating  at  a  pace  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  Its  strength  or  the 
determination  of  those  engaged  in  this 
effort. 

The  events  of  the  past  2  years,  first 
in  California  and  later  in  other  States, 
indicate  that  farmworkers  are  ripe  for 
unionization. 

Moreover,  the  desperate  economic 
plight  of  farmworkers  and  their  efforts 
to  raise  themselves  by  their  own  boot- 
straps has  engaged  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  many  elements  in  our  society. 

Recently,  for  instance,  it  has  become 
clear  that  organized  labor  is  going  to 
devote  large  amounts  of  money  and  man- 
power to  this  effort. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  some  farm 
operators  who  will  resist  unionization. 

Within  this  impending  conflict,  lie  the 
seeds  of  trouble. 

At  present,  the  collective  bargaining 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  do  not  cover  the  agricultural 
Industry. 

There  are  no  established  rules  of  proce- 
dure to  cover  the  organizing  and  bargain- 
ing processes. 

The  result  is  predictable — disputes 
which  will  flare  into  strikes,  picketing, 
bad  feeling  on  both  sides  and,  perhaps, 
violence. 

The  residue  may  well  be  years  of  mu- 
tual distrust  and  distaste. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  we  have 
established  and  codified  rules  to  govern 
both  sides  in  these  situations.  They  may 
not  always  work  perfectly,  but  they  are 
far  better  than  simply  relying  on  the 
law  of  the  jungle  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween employees  and  employers. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  bitter  economic  war- 
fare of  the  thirties  which  brought  these 
rules  into  being  and  resulted  in  their  be- 
ing written  Into  law. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  faced  to- 
day In  the  farm  industry  with  many  of 
the  same  conditions  that  we  faced  in  the 
factories  in  the  thirties. 

There  are  fewer  people  involved.    But 
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the  economic  and  social  Issues  Involved 
are  every  bit  as  grave  as  those  which 
resulted  in  sitdown  strikes  and  picket 
line  warfare  30  years  ago. 

If  any  doubt  the  deep  determination 
of  farmworkers,  once  embarked  on  a 
campaign  to  win  union  representation 
and  the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  to 
see  that  campaign  through,  let  him  look 
at  the  18-month  struggle  involving  the 
DiGlorgio  Corp.  in  California  which  has 
just  been  successfully  concluded. 

If  any  doubt  the  deep  determination 
of  some  farm  operators  to  resist  union- 
ization, let  him  look  again  at  that  same 
example. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  on  which  side  of  this 
Issue  I  stand.  I  believe  that  industrial 
unions  have  been  good  for  employees, 
good  for  employers,  and  good  for  this 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  same  will  be  true  in 
the  farm  Industry. 

Moreover,  the  appalling  poverty  in 
which  migrant  farm  families  spend  their 
lives  is  arousing  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  churches  are  taking  the  lead  in 
this  movement.  Most  recently,  every 
Catholic  bishop  in  the  State  of  Texas 
joined  in  issuing  a  statement  support- 
ing the  right  of  farmworkers  to  form 
unions  and  urging  national  legislation 
to  protect  this  right. 

But.  no  matter  whether  your  sympathy 
and  your  economic  or  political  interest 
lies  with  the  workers  or  the  farm  oper- 
ators, the  reality  of  the  situation  fac- 
ing us  calls  for  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Already  this  year  we  have  had  serious 
labor  disputes  in  California,  Florida,  and 
Texas.  This  is  only  April.  What  will 
August  be  like? 

There  is  also  a  purely  economic  argu- 
ment for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Without  uniform  laws  governing  all 
the  States,  the  labor  movement  on  the 
farms  will  fall  unevenly  on,  different 
parts  of  the  country.  I 

While  some  farmers  will  be  paying 
union  wages,  others  will  be  operating 
under  the  old  system  of  paying  as  little 
as  possible  to  obtain  workers. 

And  while  some  farmers  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  union  movement  without  the 
benefit  of  established  procedures  and 
laws,  others  will  be  left  alone  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  abolish  the 
law  of  the  jungle  and  enact  a  rule  of 
law  in  the  farm  labor  field,  it  may  well 
be  a  long,  hot  summer  of  strife  and  eco- 
nomic inequality  on  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ica. 


ELECTRONIC  EAVESDROPPINO 
DEVICES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  any 
observer  of  American  society  In  1967 
should  be  aware  of  the  threat  to  our 
freedom  posed  by  the  unbridled  use  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  devices. 

This  danger,  and  the  opportunity  for 
its  abatement  contained  in  the  Right 
of  Privacy  Act,  was  clearly  stated  in  an 
editorial  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  Monday.  April  10. 

I  believe  most  observers  will  agree 
with  the  statements  of  this  editorial,  al- 


though I  would  not  go  so  far  as  the  Post 
suggests  in  proposing  to  deny  a  closely 
supervised  electronic  surveillance  in 
cases  involving  national  security. 

Nevertheless,  the  editorial  constitutes 
a  thoughtful  exposition  of  a  grave  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  whole  country 
and  which  this  year  Congress  is  being 
called  upon  to  solve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  10,  1967] 
Privacy  Act 

The  ugly  excesses  of  official  eavesdropping 
are  being  exposed  anew  by  the  current  hear- 
ings of  Senator  Edward  Long's  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure.  Bugs  and  taps  have  been 
employed  with  reckless  disregard  of  rights 
of  privacy  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation; and  one  can  hardly  help  surmising 
that  other  Federal  agencies  as  well  have 
resorted  to  this  sort  of  surveillance  when  It 
suited  their  interest  or  curiosity.  We  do 
not,  however,  share  Senator  Philip  Hart's 
disheartened  conclusion  that  the  disclo- 
sures demonstrate  the  "absolute  uncontroU- 
ablllty"  of  such  eavesdropping.  We  believe 
that  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Shel- 
don S.  Cohen  has  brought  the  practice  un- 
der control  by  resolute  administrative  meas- 
viree  in  his  own  agency.  And  we  are  hope- 
ful that  the  Attorney  General's  proposed 
"Right  of  Privacy  Act"  will  put  an  end  to 
much  of  the  Indiscriminate.  Intrusive,  un- 
American  snooping  that  Is  now  so  prevalent. 

President  Johnson  and  Attorney  General 
Clark  deserve  high  praise  for  their  courage 
In  grasping  this  nettle  and  seeking  to  pro- 
tect cherished  concepts  of  privacy.  For 
three  decades  a  succession  of  Attorneys 
General  have  subscribed  to  a  strained  and 
silly  gloss  upon  Section  605  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  They  have  persisted 
In  pretending  that  Congress,  when  It  for- 
bade any  use  or  dlvulgence  of  the  content 
of  any  Intercepted  telephone  conversation, 
did  not  Intend  to  forbid  the  interception  it- 
self. Happily,  Attorney  General  Clark  has 
abandoned  this  subterfuge. 

The  privacy  bill  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  flatly  forbid  telephone 
Interception  without  the  consent  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  communication.  And  it 
would  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  electronic,  mechanical  or  other  devices 
to  eavesdrop  on  a  private  conversation.  In 
addition,  it  would  put  severe  restrictions  on 
the  manufacture,  shipment  or  advertisement 
of  devices  useful  for  wire  interception  or 
eavesdropping.  It  seems  to  us  that  these 
proposals  embody  the  very  essence  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Founding  Fathers  when  they 
composed  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  unreasonable 
searches  for  the  sake  of  protecting  privacy. 

The  Justice  Department  bill  contains  one 
large  loophole.  It  would  allow  the  President 
to  authorize  wiretapping  or  bugging  when- 
ever he  thinks  the  national  security  Is  at 
stake.  In  oiu*  Judgment,  the  arguments 
against  eavesdropping  apply  with  equal  force 
In  all  situations.  They  are,  In  brief,  that 
the  injury  done  to  freedom  of  communica- 
tion by  official  snooping  outweighs  the  bene- 
fits to  public  safety.  And  the  dragnet  char- 
acter of  the  process  Inevitably  Involves  all 
sorts  of  innocent  people  and  all  sorts  of  non- 
criminal conversations.  It  is  true  that  some 
criminals  may  be  caught  and  aome  spies 
thwarted  by  letting  law-enforcement  author- 
ities listen  In  on  private  conversations;  but 
It  Is  also  true  that  a  dangerotis  damper  will 
be  put  on  private  conversation. 

The  Justice  Department  proposal,  apart 
from  this  loophole,  goes  a  long  and  splendid 


way  toward  bringing  the  twin  values  of  order 
and  liberty  into  harmony.  It  recognizee  that 
the  role  of  law  enforcement  is  not  alone  to 
protect  the  community  from  crime  but  to 
preserve  the  kind  of  community  In  which 
free  men  can  live  and  find  fulfillment. 


WALTER  REUTHER'S  PLEA  TO  SAVE 
OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  Agenda,  the  magazine 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  APL-CIO,  contains  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  lUD  President  Walter  P. 
Reuther  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  last  De- 
cember 5,  along  with  portions  of  the 
colloquies  between  Mr.  Reuther  and  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  Since 
the  printed  hearings  of  the  6ul)commit- 
tee  have  not  yet  appeared,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  important  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Reuther 's  appearance  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  no 
amount  of  paraphrasing  on  my  part 
could  substitute  for  the  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Reuther.  Nonetheless,  I 
would  like  to  note  several  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  salient  points  Mr. 
Reuther  makes. 

First,  Mr.  Reuther  advocates  a  private 
national  nonprofit  housing  and  develop- 
ment authority  to  serve  as  the  mecha- 
nism for  rebuilding  our  cities  on  a  mas- 
sive scale. 

Second,  he  recognizes  that  providing 
decent  housing  is  itself  not  enough.  We 
must  move  simultaneously  to  develop 
aspiring  neighborhood  communities  in 
which  people  work  together  to  overcome 
their  common  problems. 

Third,  he  emphasizes  the  value  of 
homeownership  for  poor  people,  who 
have  or  can  develop  the  capacity  to  ac- 
cept its  responsibilities. 

Fourth,  he  calls  for  a  dynamic  new 
role  for  the  American  labor  movement, 
in  cooperation  with  government,  busi- 
ness, and  other  groups,  in  meeting  and 
overcoming  the  challenges  of  our  cities. 
I  commend  this  brief  but  stimulating 
article  to  Members  of  the  Senate: 
Save  Ottb  CrriES 
The  following  pages  contain  excerpts  of 
both  the  prepared  testimony  and  the  ques- 
tlon-and-answer  dlsctisslon  when  Walter  P. 
Reuther  appeared  before  the  Rlblcoff  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  date  was  December  5.  1966.  The  tech- 
nical name  of  the  Senate  group  Is  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D.  Conn.),  It  has  been 
conducting  a  searching  and  thoughful  ex- 
amination of  the  many  problems  that  con- 
front the  American  city. 

Reuther  appeared  on  behalf  of  three  or- 
ganizations: as  president  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Department,  AFL-CIO;  as  president  of 
the  UAW;  and  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Crusade  Against  IH^verty. 

EzHuirr  1 
Cities  have  two  basic  resoiirces — people  and 
land.    Everything  Is  built  by  the  people — on, 
over,  or  under  the  land. 
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It  U  outrageous  and  maddenlD«[.  then,  that 
land  uae  decisions  wblch  affect  the  lives  of 
millions — and  determine  the  destiny  at  the 
dty,  itself — are  usually  made  either  by  a 
handful  of  speculators  or  by  local  oonlng 
boards  whose  thinking  ao  often  bears  Uttle 
relationship  to  the  total,  long-range,  human 
and  physical  needs  of  the  community. 

Real  estate  speculation  artificially  Inflates 
land  values  to  a  point  where  It  becomes 
Impossible  to  construct  reasonably-priced 
housing.  Huge  profits  for  a  few  becomes  the 
yardstick  they  use  to  dole  out  to  us  our 
allotment  of  parks,  playgrounds,  greenbelts 
and  open  spaces. 

Ahnoet  every  day  one  of  our  thousands  of 
local  zoning  boards  makes  a  decision  about 
population  density,  industrial  activity,  or 
transportation  facilities  which  conflicts  with 
or  paralyzes  the  plans  of  a  neighboring  com- 
munity. And  all  too  frequently  we  read 
about  spot  zoning  which  can  change  the 
face  of  a  community  almost  overnight. 

Before  we  can  begin  to  plan  and  build  the 
\irban  areas  of  the  future,  our  cities  must 
obtain  firm  control  of  that  most  precious 
substance — the  land  under  and  around 
them.  .  .  . 

MC»IBM  KOUX  BTmj>IKO  TECBNIQTTES 

Senator  Riwcoit.  Mr.  Reuther,  your  state- 
ment that  you  oould  reduce  by  modern  tech- 
niques the  cost  of  the  average  unit  from 
916,000  to  98,000  has  been  repeated  time  and 
time  again  by  many  people  who  have  studied 
the  problems  of  the  cost  of  housing. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  outmoded 
method  of  production  In  our  society  Is  build- 
ing. How  should  society  go  about  It — gov- 
ernment. Industry,  finance  and  labor — to  get 
the  most  modem  tools  and  techniques,  and 
the  most  modem  materials?  How  does  so- 
ciety, which  Is  app»arently  helpless  now,  go 
about  producing  an  98,000  unit  Instead  of  a 
916.000  unit? 

Reutrxx.  To  begin  with,  I  suggest  we  cre- 
ate a  mechanism  that  can  tackle  the  total 
problem.  This  Is  what  I  would  hope  a  na- 
tional nonprofit  housing  and  development 
authority  or  corporation  would  take  upon 
Itself.  It  would  get  people  to  work  on  re- 
search and  development  In  the  housing  field 
on  the  question  of  design. 

Senator  RiBicorr.  Do  you  conceive  of  this 
corporation  as  being  completely  free  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Rkuthcb.  That  Is  correct.  I  think  that 
this  corporation.  If  It  were  supported  by 
government  but  free  and  Independent  of 
government,  would  have  maximum  latitude. 

Senator  Ribicoft.  How  would  It  be  sup- 
ported by  government  and  still  be  free  of 
government? 

Rettthes.  Suppose  the  corporation  said: 
"One  of  the  first  things  we  want  to  do  Is  to 
take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of 
finding  a  way  to  design  and  engineer  a 
916.000  dwelling  for  98.000." 

I  think  that  U  the  kind  of  a  thing  that 
the  government  can  give  a  grant  to.  The 
government  does  this  In  private  industry  all 
the  time.  Do  you  think  the  North  American 
Company  would  spend  their  money  to  make 
the  new  rocket  engine  they  are  making?  No, 
the  government  gives  them  a  grant.  I  propose 
that  the  government  give  this  corporation 
a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  research 
to  develop  an  98,000  bouse  which  will  have 
the  value  of  a  916,000  house. 

WHAT    KIND    OP    COaPORATION? 

Senator  Rraicorr.  You  would  rather  see 
this  corporation  than  the  Comsat*  approach? 
You  think  It  is  more  practical  than  the 
Comsat  approach? 


*  The  Conununlcations  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion— established  by  Congress  as  a  mixed  cor- 
poration, representing  government,  com- 
munications corporations  and  Individuals 
who  purchase  stock. 


RxuTHXB.  I  think  it  has  more  operational 
flexlblUty. 

Senator  Rzxicorr.  David  Rockefeller  of  the 
Chase-Manhattan  Bank  was  here  as  the  open- 
ing witness  last  week,  and  there  was  some 
hesltance  on  his  part  about  a  Comsat  ap- 
proach.   He  did  not  reject  It. 

RsuTHEB.  I  do  not  reject  It.  I  Just  think 
this  is  the  better  way  to  do  It. 

Senator  Rsicoft.  None  of  us  knows.  We 
are  Just  trying  to  determine  where  we  stand. 
Now,  he  indicated  that  he  thought  there 
ought  to  be  more  private  investment  In  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  he  put  a  figure  of 
91  government  to  96  private.  Does  that 
figure  sound  like  a  pretty  good  balance  to 
you? 

Rxdthex.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller  on  that.  That  Is  the  approach 
I  favor. 

I  would  hope  that  Mr.  David  Rockefeller 
would  be  one  of  the  allies  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  concept.  I  have  talked  to  him 
about  this  problem.  I  believe  that  If  we 
structured  this  kind  of  a  private  Instrument 
properly  we  could  draw  Into  the  total  effort 
very  substantial  private  Investments.  I  think 
a  flve-to-one  ratio  would  be  a  mlnlmvim.  We 
might  even  go  beyond  the  flve-to-one  ratio 
In  terms  of  the  private  contribution. 

But  private  Investment  is  not  going  to  go 
Into  troubled  and  uncharted  waters,  unless 
It  knows  where  it's  coming  out  on  the  other 
end.  We  have  no  right  to  take  other  people's 
money  and  speculate  with  it. 

In  the  task  of  totally  rebuilding  oiir  cities, 
we  know  the  market  for  decent  housing  Is 
there.  It  is  not  like  building  something  no- 
body Is  going  to  buy.  If  we  plan  it  so  that 
it  Is  within  the  reach  of  millions  of  people 
who  need  low-cost  housing.  It  Is  a  guaranteed 
market.  That  kind  of  market  will  attract 
private  funds,  because  the  private  funds  will 
be  secure. 

Senator  Rmcorr.  Do  you  look  at  this  cor- 
poration as  a  brick  and  mortar  operation? 
What  is  this  corporation  sociologically  and 
pwychologlcally?  For  example,  you  have 
someone  moving  off  the  farm.  He  never  lived 
in  a  big  city.  Who  teaches  him  how  to  live 
In  a  city? 

RruTHER.  Not  the  corporation. 

REBTTODINO    THX    SLUMS 

Senator  Rmicoir.  Basically,  the  private 
investor  is  not  going  to  build  a  group  of  new 
homes.  If  within  one  year  after  they  are  built, 
they  are  destroyed  and  become  a  slum.  Now, 
who  manages  the  housing  that  is  being  built? 

RxuTHZK.  This  is  an  area  In  which  a  great 
deal  of  very  careful  work  must  be  done. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  we  have  to  accept 
the  fact  that  a  slum  Is  not  Just  a  bad  house. 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  total  living  environment 
which  has  destroyed  the  will  that  Is  essential 
for  a  group  of  people  to  maintain  a  decent 
neighborhood.  We  have  to  regenerate  that 
wUl. 

We  have  to  start  at  the  community  level 
by  creating  groupw,  by  organizing  people,  by 
developing  leadership.  This  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  the  Citizens'  Crusade  Against 
Poverty  is  working  at — to  develop  leaders 
from  the  slums  who  will  go  back  into  the 
slum  areas.  We  have  to  organize  neighbor- 
hood groups.  We  have  to  give  the  people 
pride. 

We  also,  I  believe,  have  to  try  to  make  a 
large  proportion  of  these  new  housing  units 
privately  owned,  so  that  these  people  will 
have  a  direct  economic  Incentive  to  maintain 
their  own  bouse  In  good  repair.  In  a  total 
neighborhood  that  Is  attractive.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  create  this.  . . . 

The  practical  facts  are  that  unless  we  start 
with  the  proposition  that  we  can  elevate  the 
attitude  of  people  who  live  In  the  slums,  un- 
less we  can  stimulate  motivation  relating  to 
building  and  creating  and  maintaining  a  de- 
cent neighborhood — unless  we  do  this,  the 
problem  Is  hopeless. 

Senator  Ribicot.  Now,  you  would  recom- 


mend,  I  assume,  that  everyone  who  occupies 
a  unit  should  be  an  owner,  whether  he  owns 
a  single  house,  whether  It  is  a  condominium, 
whether  It  Is  a  co-op.  You  would  prefer  to 
see  owner  occupancy? 

RxuTHEX.  I  would  put  as  much  emphasis 
upon  that  as  possible,  while  recognizing 
that  in  the  transition  period  we  will  not  be 
ible  to  move  people  from  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic level  Into  that  status.  But  I  would 
hope  that  In  the  long  range  planning  we 
do,  we  would  be  moving  towards  the  time 
when  the  number  of  nonownership  units 
would  be  relatively  small,  in  terms  of  the 
total. 

Senator  Rtsicorr.  You  say  you  have  talked 
to  David  Rockefeller.  Did  he  evince  an  in- 
terest? 

RxuTHEX.  I  do  not  want  to  violate  a  con- 
fidence, but  I  feel  reasonably  hopeful. 

IT'S    A    BIG    COtTNTXT 

Senator  RmcorF.  We  have  big  labor,  big 
finance  and  big  foundations,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  to  Involve  all  three. 

Reutheb.  I  quite  agree. 

Senator  RiBicorr.  Big  money,  big  Indus- 
try, big  foundations. 

REtTTHEK.  Big  problems. 

Senator  Riaicorr.  The  problems  are  big 
.  .  .  Are  the  techniques  known  for  better 
building  on  a  mass  basis? 

Rexttheb.  There  Is  no  question  about  It. 
The  technology,  the  know-how,  Is  no  prob- 
lem. It  Is  the  problem  of  the  will.  Are  we 
prepared  to  use  it? 

Senator  RiBicorr.  How  do  you  get  the  will 
of  labor?  There  has  been  much  criticism 
concerning  the  unwillingness  of  the  building 
trades  to  use  modem  techniques.  How  do 
we  Involve  the  building  trades  to  go  along 
with  this  concept? 

Reutheb.  .  .  .  The  biUldlng  trades  In  the 
past  have  had  a  great  deal  of  Insecurity,  and 
it  is  a  perfectly  natural  human  response  for 
people  to  try  to  defend  themselves  against 
insecurity.  I  think  we  have  to  say  to  them: 
F^rst,  no  group  In  society  can  stop  the  for- 
ward march  of  technology;  and  second,  they 
ought  to  enlUt  in  the  effort  to  modernize 
the  Industry,  because  they  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  gain.  .  .  .  Every  building  trade 
union  will  be  a  bigger  union  In  terms  of 
membership,  and  their  membership  will 
have  fuller  and  more  secure  employment. 

UiBOR'a  xoLx  iM  the  cmxs 

Senator  Ribicxjit.  What  role  do  you  en- 
vision for  the  American  labor  movement  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  cities  of  America? 

RxuTHEB.  I  believe  that  If  the  American 
labor  movement  operates  exclusively  In  the 
narrow  circle  of  collective  bargaining  and  Is 
interested  in  Just  getting  a  few  more  nickels 
for  its  members,  it  will  fall  In  Its  historic 
responsibility. 

American  labor  cannot  find  answers  to  its 
problems  In  a  vacuum.  Automobile  work- 
ers' children  go  to  unsatisfactory  schools. 
They  buck  the  traffic.  Their  children  are 
breathing  polluted  air. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  members,  we  have  to  work 
with  the  other  people  in  the  community  to 
find  answers  to  the  problems  of  the  whole 
commimity.  .  .  . 

Senator  Rmoorr.  You  talked  about  some 
of  the  union  pension  funds  being  used  for 
seed  money  in  the  Detroit  project.  One  of 
the  largest  sources  of  capital  today  is  union 
pension  funds.  Would  you  advocate  the 
use  of  imion  pension  funds  In  either  a  cor- 
poration that  had  many  Interests,  or  union 
pension  funds  In  different  methods  and  dif- 
ferent approaches  in  rebuilding  the  cities? 

Reutheb.  I  make  a  very  sharp  distinction 
between  seed  money — development  money — 
and  mortgage  money.  Pension  funds  are  in 
the  field  of  mortgage  money.  First  of  all,  tlie 
law  would  not  permit  It  to  be  used  as  seed 
money  or  development  money.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unwise  if  the  law  did  permit  It. 
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We  are  t^lklpg  about  pension  f xinds  as  they 
relate  to  mortgage  money,  which  is  secured 
uid  would  meet  legal  requirements.  Any 
pension  funds  so  Invested  would  be  secure 
u  far  as  the  pension  tnut  funds  were 
concerned. 

COMMUNITT    DXVELOPMENT 

Senator  RiBicorr.  Senator  Kennedy  asked 
me  to  relate  to  you  how  sorry  he  is  that  he 
could  not  be  here  this  afternoon.  He  was 
very  anxloiu  to  ask  a  few  questions,  but  he 
hsd  another  engagement  that  he  bad  to  keep. 
He  has  left  with  me  a  series  of  questions  and 
I  will  ask  these  questions  of  you  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Kennedy : 

"As  you  probably  know,  I  have  advocated 
ttie  formation  of  community  development 
corporations  at  the  local  level,  using  the 
leadership  of  labor  and  the  people  In  the 
aelght>orhoods  together  with  private  enter- 
prise capital  and  federal  funds  to  undertake 
an  Interrelated  attack  on  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto.  What  Is  your  reaction  to  a  proposal 
of  that  kind?" 

RxuTRXB.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  very  much 
favor  that  approach.  We  would  pull  to- 
gether the  broad  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity on  a  private  nonprofit  basis  and  create 
an  instnunent  so  that  we  can  work  together. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
Detroit.  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  this 
Idea,  and  I  hope  that  what  we  are  doing 
m  Detroit  can  be  repeated  In  many  other 
oommunltles  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Roicorr.  But  I  assumed  that 
wbat  you  are  talking  alx>ut  was  a  national 
corporation. 

Reutheb.  Both.  In  Detroit  we  are  doing 
this  at  a  local  level.  It  is  a  six-county  area. 
I  am  In  favor  of  having  a  national  non- 
profit corporation  to  deal  with  the  total, 
the  overall,  and  have  them  back  up,  support 
vdA  work  with,  provide  technical  assistance, 
et  cetera,  to  the  local  nonprofit  groups. 

Senator  RiBicorr.  The  local  nonprofit 
groups  would  then  be  composed  of  commu- 
nity leaders,  funds,  private  Industry,  labor, 
flnance  and  Interested  citizens.  But  aome- 
vhere  along  the  line  you  are  going  to  have 
the  motivation  and  drive  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system  working  for  a  profit.  Not 
everybody  is  going  to  work  in  every  commu- 
nity on  a  nonprlfit  basis,  are  they? 

Reutheb.  The  nonprofit  authority  is  the 
instrument  that  gets  the  thing  moving. 

Suppose  we  are  planning  a  thousand  units. 
Well,  some  private  developer  will  get  access 
to  that  land.  He  will  submit  plans  which 
luve  to  be  In  harmony  with  the  total  plan. 
He  gets  the  opportunity  then  to  acquire  that 
land  and  to  build  those  thousand  units. 

There  is  the  profit  motive.  The  free  en- 
terprise system  motive  takes  over  In  the 
building  of  those  houses. 

In  another  situation  we  may  want  to  build 
a  community  facility.  That  will  be  up  for 
bids.  Some  private  contractor  is  going  to 
build  that.  The  profit  motive  Is  going  to 
Wve  him.  but  the  overall  thing  K  the  total 
community  effort,  and  the  reward  there  Is 
not  the  profit  motive.  The  reward  there  is  to 
build  together  a  good  community. 

That  is  sufficient  in  Detroit  to  get  us  work- 
ing together.  We  have  the  Big  Three  (OM, 
ft)rd.  Chrysler).  We  have  Detroit  Edison, 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas,  the  banks,  the 
J-  L.  Hudson  Company  department  store, 
the  UAW.    We  are  working  together. 

I  think  It  Is  good  for  the  souls  of  people 
to  be  a  part  of  a  nonprofit  corporation. 

A  PBXSIDEMTXAL  AWBEUBLT 

Reutheb.  As  a  practical  matter,  you  could 
not  assemble  this  kind  of  broad  ccHnmunlty 
KToup  encompassing  these  diverse  groups,  ex- 
'•Pt  around  the  concept  of  a  nonproflt  cor- 
poration. 

Senator  Rmcorr.  You  know,  your  sugges- 
tion has  a  lot  of  value,  and  I  think  It  is  a  very 
Important  one. 

There  is  only  one  man.  In  my  opinion,  who 


could  assemble  such  a  group  on  a  national 
basis  and  have  the  confldence  of  all  the 
American  people,  and  that  Is  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  Is  something  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  very  practical  matter  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Reutheb.  I  think  you  are  right.  If  the 
President  did  extend  an  invitation  to  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  people  to  Jointly  launch 
and  create  such  a  corporation,  I  believe  he 
would  And  their  response  overwhelmingly 
favorable. 


DAIRY   SITUATION   DESPERATE   IN 
THE  MIDWEST 

Mr.HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Marquis 
Chllds,  the  noted  syndicated  columnist, 
In  a  recent  article  accurately  assesses 
the  plight  of  our  Midwest  farmers,  par- 
ticularly our  dairy  farmers,  who  are 
faced  with  a  desperate  situation:  falling 
prices,  high  cost  of  farm  machinery,  a 
shortage  of  labor,  and,  the  depressing 
effects  of  Increasing  dairy  Imports  of 
butter  fat-sugar  mixtures  and  cheeses — 
milk  OQUlvalents — coming  into  the  United 
States  from  Western  Europe. 

In  his  article  appearing  in  the  Louls- 
ville  Times  of  April  4,  Marquis  Childs 
recounts  the  battle  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  with 
Secretary  Freeman  on  behalf  of  the 
farmers.  Senator  Nelson  has  found  that 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  leaving  their 
dairy  farms  at  the  rate  of  84  a  week  be- 
cause they  cannot  support  their  families 
Like  Senator  Nelson,  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  rapid  Increase  of  milk- 
equivalents  imports,  which  in  1965  were 
at  2.7  billion  pounds — three  times  the 
amoimt  imported  in  1964.  This  year's 
total  may  exceed  4  billion  pounds. 

This  Is  a  bitter  situation  to  our  dairy 
farmers,  and  as  Marquis  Chllds  states: 

As  the  farmer  sees  It,  he  alone  among  all 
other  producers  Is  getting  lees  for  his  toll 
than  be  did  ao  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
In  fairness  to  the  dairy  farmers  by  pass- 
ing Mr.  Proxmire's  bill,  S.  612.  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  in  order  that  we  may 
limit  dairy  imports  before  we  lose  all 
our  dairy  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pbaibix  FntE  That  Is  Scnoeimc  the 

Democbats^ 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Madison.  Wis. — The  prairies  are  on  flre. 
That  trumpet  call  out  of  the  Populist  past  is 
heard  In  a  new  context  today. 

Politicians  of  every  persuasion  agree  that 
the  farmers  have  rarely  been  angrier  than 
they  are  today.  That  goes  not  only  for  dairy 
farmers,  members  of  the  National  Farmers 
Organization  who  are  dumping  their  milk, 
but  pretty  much  across  the  rural  spectrum. 

Nothing  quite  like  this  has  been  seen  since 
the  early  'thirties  when  embattled  sons  of  the 
EOll,  armed  with  shotguns,  stood  off  sheriffs' 
foreclceures.  Today,  however,  these  are  not 
farmers  on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty.  They 
are  younger  men  out  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  War  who  chose  to  go  back  to  farming 
as  a  way  of  life.  They  Invested  anywhere 
from  950,000  to  9100,000  or  more  In  the  ma- 
chinery essential  to  an  efficient  dairy  oper- 
ation. 


With  falling  prices  for  milk  during  the  past 
year  they  say  they  are  going  broke.  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  are  leaving  dairying  at  the  rate  of 
84  a  week,  according  to  a  current  estimate. 
This  decline  Is  reflected  on  the  main  streets 
of  small  towns  across  the  state  as  feed  stores 
and  processing  plants  close  down. 

It  Is  reflected,  too,  in  the  growing  revolt 
against  the  Johnson  administration.  A  poll 
taken  by  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  last  fall 
showed  that  Oov.  George  Romney  of  Michi- 
gan would  get  the  farm  vote  by  a  margin  of 
more  than  two  to  one  over  President  John- 
son. While  the  president  did  better  with  20 
per  cent  In  a  trial  heat  with  Richard  M. 
Nixon  as  the  Republican  candidate,  the  lat- 
ter got  40  per  cent  with  31  per  cent  un- 
decided. 

Even  more  striking  was  the  result  when 
Johnson  was  pitted  against  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  In  a  presidential  pri- 
mary. Farmers  and  farm  wives  in  Wisconsin 
gave  Johnson  15  per  cent  to  47  for  Kennedy, 
with  38  per  cent  undecided;  of  those  who 
voted  for  Johnson  in  1964  roughly  56  per  cent 
preferred  Kennedy  as  the  candidate  In  1968. 
The  belief  Is  that  a  similar  poll  taken  today 
would  go  more  heavily  against  the  president. 

While  farmers  are  about  14  per  cent  of  Wis- 
consin's population,  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average,  In  a  state  in  which  elections 
are  normally  decided  by  three  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  total  vote  cast  a  massive  farm  protest 
could  determine  the  result  next  year.  John- 
son carried  the  state  in  1964  by  a  majority  of 
400,000  out  of  1,600,000  votes  cast.  In  neigh- 
boring Minnesota,  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas  the 
signs  are  that  this  same  rebellion  Is  blowing 
up  a  political  storm. 

The  farmer,  and  particularly  the  dairy 
farmer  who  gets  up  at  6  ajn.  to  milk  60  or 
60  cows,  has  a  lot  of  time  to  think  and  a  long 
memory.  Over  the  past  18  months  state- 
ments have  come  out  of  Washington  leading 
the  farmer  to  believe  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration bad  come  down  on  the  side  of 
the  dty  oonsiimer  and  the  devU  take  the 
farmer. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man, whose  name  Is  a  dirty  word  In  these 
parts,  pointed  to  low-cost  food  and  declining 
farm  prices  as  a  boon  to  the  city  consumer. 
The  president  In  a  speech  advised  consumers 
that  If  pork  chops  were  too  high  they  should 
not  buy  pork  chops.  As  an  embittered  farmer 
put  It,  "What  if  when  the  price  of  a  Ford 
car  went  up  950  or  976  he  told  folks  not  to 
buy  Fords?  Why,  he'd  have  been  damned  to 
bell  and  back  as  a  socialist." 

In  a  letter  to  Freeman,  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
a  Democrat  who  Is  up  for  reelection  next 
year,  cited  the  milk  dumping  In  25  states  and 
the  campaign  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
to  stop  buying  new  farm  equipment  and 
autoe  as  a  dramatic  demonKb^tlon  of  the 
farm  tinrest  throughout  the  country  and  p)ar- 
tlcularly  In  dairying.  What  really  hurts,  as 
Nelson  underscored  in  hie  letter,  Is  the  rec- 
ord-high imports  of  dairy  products.  In  1965 
some  900.000,000  pounds  of  milk  equivalent 
were  shipped  to  the  United  States.  This  went 
up  to  2.7  billion  pounds  last  year,  with  the 
total  for  the  current  year  estimated  to  be 
four  billion. 

That  2.7  billion  pounds.  Nelson  noted,  was 
the  same  as  300,000  additional  dairy  cows 
producing  milk  In  the  United  States  or  6,000 
more  dairy  farms.  But  Instead  the  nation 
lost  twice  that  number  of  cows  and  more 
than  seven  times  the  number  of  dairy  farms. 

The  bitter  truth,  as  the  farmer  sees  it,  is 
that  he  alone  among  all  other  producers  Is 
getting  less  for  bis  toll  than  he  did  20  years 
ago.  Today's  farm  prices  are  nine  per  cent 
lower  than  they  were  In  1947.  And  while 
the  dairy  farmer  still  gets  only  eight  to  10 
cents  for  a  quart  of  milk  the  housewife  pays 
three  times  that  much  In  the  cities. 

The  rumor  Is  that  the  administration  In- 
tends to  cut  back  the  quota  on  dairy  Imports. 
This  would  have  happened  before  if  It  did  not 
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seem  to  be  in  response  to  the  campaign  of 
dumping  wblch  in  a  wwld  with  so  much 
hunger  haa  an  evil  look.  But  anxloua  Demo- 
crats are  wondering  whether  It  will  not  be 
too  little  and  certainly  too  late  for  1968. 


MAINTAININQ  STABILITY  AT  HIGH 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  Studies,  at  Georgetown 
University,  has  made  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  better  economic  policy  for 
the  coming  year. 

Its  report,  entitled  "Maintaining 
Stability  at  High  Employment;  UJS. 
Economic  Policy  In  1967,"  is  particularly 
timely.  Deep  divisions  exist  on  the 
economic  outlook  and  on  the  appropriate 
policy  response. 

A  distinguished  panel  of  economists, 
led  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Walllch,  of  Yale 
University,  produced  the  report,  which 
covers  a  wide  range  of  economic  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  its  most  important  con- 
clusion is  that  the  economic  outlook  is 
not  sufQclently  strong  to  Justify  a  tax 
increase  to  take  effect  at  midyear.  Two 
members  of  the  panel,  John  T.  Dunlop, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  former 
Treasury  Under  Secretary  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  favor  the  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  increase  proposal,  largely  be- 
cause of  a  more  optimistic  appraisal  of 
the  economic  outlook. 

The  report  makes  an  important  con- 
tribution to  improved  economic  policy- 
making. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 
[Special  report  series  No.  4  from  the  Center 

for  Strategic  Studies.  Georgetown  tJnlver- 

slty.  Washington,  D.C..  March  1967] 

MAXNTAININC     STABnjTT      AT     HIGH      EUPLOT- 

icznt:  vs.  Economic  Polict  in  1967 
FSxrACZ 

The  security  of  the  United  States  clearly 
rests  on  the  strength  of  Its  economy.  This 
strength  must  be  measured  not  only  by  the 
economy's  ability  to  provide  ever-expanding 
domestic  prosperity  and  ever-rising  levels  of 
private  well-being.  It  must  also  be  gauged 
by  Its  ability  to  sustain  International  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  that  are  triily  awe- 
some. 

Most  of  the  world's  finance  and  trade  de- 
pends on  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar,  which. 
In  turn,  depends  on  the  health  of  the  n.S. 
economy.  Beyond  maintaining  a  worldwide, 
highly  sophisticated  defense  establishment, 
the  U.S.  has  vindertaken  commitments  to 
preserve  the  Independence  of  scores  of  na- 
tions. These  far-ranging  promises,  full  of 
unforeseeable  contingencies,  can  be  kept 
only  by  preserving  the  balance  of  the  econ- 
omy, so  that  a  safe  margin  of  available  re- 
sources can  be  maintained.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly Important  In  view  of  the  heavy  claims 
being  made  on  the  economy  by  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam. 

As  the  means  of  pursuing  goals  and  tMl- 
fllllng  commitments,  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy obviously  deserves  close  consideration 
by  those  concerned  with  U.S.  strategy.  An 
Informed  reading  of  the  prospects  for  the 
economy  Is  especially  needed  now,  when  the 
longest  expansion  In  U.S.  history  Is  visibly 
slowing  down  and  perhaps  drawing  to  an 
end.  There  are  disquieting  signs  of  contin- 
uing Inflation  and  iiesslmlstlc  forecasts  of 
recession.  Should  the  economy  Indeed  be 
faltering,  the  effects  will  be  felt  at  home,  to 
be  BTire,  but  the  most  serious  consequences 


may  occur  abroad,  in  the  global  arena  of 
U.S.  strategy. 

To  assess  the  present  economic  situation 
and  Inmiedlate  prospects,  the  Center  has 
called  upon  a  panel  of  distinguished  experts, 
whose  widely  varied  experience  embraces  the 
top  levels  of  policymaking  In  the  government 
and  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
Report  Is  the  outgrowth  of  vigorous  and  pro- 
longed discussion  by  the  panel  members,  and 
It  Is  solely  the  expression  of  their  Independ- 
ent views  and  judgments.  On  behalf  of  the 
Center,  I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Henry  C. 
Walllch  and  those  who  participated  so  con- 
structively in  the  panel's  deliberations. 

ABI.EIGR  BlTKKE,  DiTCCtor. 
MEMBERS   or   THE    PANEL 

Henry  C.  Walllch,  Chairman;  Professor  of 
Economics.  Yale  University;  former  member 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Edward  M.  Bernstein,  EMB  (Ltd.)  Research 
Economist. 

Henry  W.  Briefs.  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  and  Chairman,  Department  of 
Economics,  Georgetown  University. 

John  T.  Dunlop.  David  A.  Wells  Professor 
of  Political  Economy.  Harvard  University. 

Robert  Ellsworth.  Attorney  at  Law;  former 
United  States  Congressman  from  Kansas  and 
member  of  the  Joint,  Economic  Committee. 

Robert  V.  Rooea,  Partner,  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  &  Company,  N.Y.;  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs. 

Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  Chairman,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

INTBODtrCTION 

As  economic  prospects  for  1967  unfold,  the 
stable  and  growing  prosperity  of  recent  years 
can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted.  Crucial 
questions  must  be  answered,  difficult  deci- 
sions must  be  made.  Is  there  a  danger  of 
recession?  Does  Inflation  continue  to  be  a 
threat,  perhaps  combined  with  a  slowdown 
In  the  economy?  Will  a  tax  Increase  be 
needed  to  maintain  stability,  or  would  its 
enactment  possibly  provoke  the  downturn  we 
must  seek  to  avoid?  Will  the  dollar  be  un- 
der further  pressure  from  the  gold  drain? 

The  President  has  given  his  answers  to 
these  questions  in  two  major  economic  mes- 
sages: the  Budget,  and  the  Economic  Re- 
port. He  foresees  continued  strength  In  the 
economy,  so  much  so  that  he  believes  a  tax 
Increase  to  be  necessary  by  midyear.  He  an- 
ticipates rtslng  war  expenditures  and  pro- 
p>oses  a  large  Increase  in  Social  Security  and 
a  small  one  In  Great  Society  programs.  He 
hopes  to  reduce  Inflation  without  expecting 
to  end  It.  On  the  crucial  question  of  the 
gold  drain,  his  expectations  are  not  spelled 
out. 

Economic  planning  Inevitably  becomes 
more  difficult  as  the  economy  reaches  full 
employment.  Since  1961,  the  American  econ- 
omy has  enjoyed  a  virtually  uninterrupted 
uptrend,  which  has  raised  our  total  output  by 
almost  one-third.  Living  standards  have 
been  raised  dramatically.  Policy  malting 
during  most  of  this  period  was  facilitated  by 
the  evident  need  for  expansion. 

In  1966,  however,  the  economy  lost  the 
balance  that  It  had  enjoyed  throughout  the 
long  upswing  and  that  until  then  had  as- 
sured stable  progress.  Overheating  mani- 
fested itself  in  rapidly  rising  prices  and  a 
worsening  of  our  international  trade  posi- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  failed  to  use 
appropriate  fiscal  policy  to  counteract  this 
threat.  Hence,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
had  to  tighten  monetary  prallcy  drastically. 
In  the  words  of  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port, ".  .  .  Monetary  policy  was  probably  as 
tight  as  it  could  get  without  risking  finan- 
cial disorder.  Any  further  increase  in  over- 
all demand  could  not  have  been  effectively 
countered  by  general  monetary  policy.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  flexibility  of  overall 
stabilization  policy  is  impaired."     (p.  60) 


One  result  of  this  imbalance  In  our  econ- 
omy and  our  policies  was  a  collapse  of  the 
housing  Industry.  Another  was  a  3.3  percent 
rise  over  the  year  In  the  cost  of  living,  a 
third  Is  the  uncertain  outlook  for  the  econ- 
omy In  1967. 

THE  omxooK 

In  contrast  to  what  has  becocne  the  rule 
In  recent  years,  economic  forecasts  for  1967 
differ  markedly.  They  range  from  continued 
expansion  to  a  slowdown  ending  In  recession. 
The  forecast  made  by  the  President  and  hU 
advisers,  upon  which  the  Budget  and  all 
other  publicly  available  Federal  Oovenunent 
economic  planning  rests.  Is  one  of  the  more 
optimistic. 

We  believe  that  fears  of  recession  are  exag- 
gerated. It  would  be  the  flrst  time  that  na- 
tional policies  had  led  us  into  a  recession  In 
the  middle  of  a  war.  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  Is  ahead  now.  Tet  we  do  feel  com- 
pelled to  raise  questions  with  respect  to  im- 
portant parts  of  the  President's  forecast. 

The  President's  Report  sees  as  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  weakness  the  top-heavy 
Inventories  that  business  acciunulated  dur- 
ing 1966.  A  reduction  In  inventories,  rela- 
tive to  sales  and  perhaps  In  absolute  amoiuit, 
surely  Is  ahead.  Residential  construction  is 
already  depressed  and  consumer  expenditures 
on  durable  goods  are  no  longer  rising.  Busi- 
ness spending  for  plant  and  equipment  may 
level  off,  while  Federal  spending  will  soon 
slow  its  recent  rapid  rise.  Profits  declined 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  and  mar- 
gins are  likely  to  be  under  sustained  pressure 
from  costs.  These  factors  plausibly  suggest 
that  the  first  half  of  1967  wUl  not  exhibit 
great  strength. 

For  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  foresees  a  resurgence  sparked 
by  the  ending  of  the  Inventory  correction,  a 
revival  of  housing,  and  a  rise  In  consumer 
spending  thanica  to  the  proposed  20  percent 
boost  In  Social  Security  benefits.  Here  the 
uncertaintlea  are  greater.  The  predicted 
rapid  correction  of  the  inventory  imbalance 
would  be  a  remarkable  achievement;  at  a 
minimum.  It  would  imply  very  drastic  in- 
ventory cuts  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  year. 
Whether  the  housing  industry  can  recover 
quickly  and  substantially  depends  mainly  on 
whether  credit  can  be  eased  greatly.  A  sub- 
stantial lowering  of  Interest  rates  might  cause 
a  reversal  of  the  Inflow  of  foreign  capital  that 
occurred  last  year  In  response  to  high  rates. 
The  delicate  state  of  the  balance  of  payments 
therefore  leaves  uncertain  how  far  credit  can 
be  eased.  Some  doubt  also  remains  whether 
the  housing  industry,  after  a  period  of  near- 
paralysis,  can  reexmae  expansion  with  little 
delay.  Finally,  the  gain  In  oonsiuner  spend- 
ing out  of  increasing  SocUl  Security  bene- 
fits depends  on  whether,  and  on  what  scale, 
such  legislation  will  be  passed,  as  well  as  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  added  benefits. 

TAX  POLlCT 

In  view  of  these  uncertainties,  most  of  iu 
believe  that  the  outlook  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  Justify  Congress  now  voting  a  tax 
Increase  to  take  effect  even  as  late  as  mid- 
year. This  view  Implies  recognition  that  the 
prospective  budget  deficit  will  be  substan- 
tially larger  than  now  shown  In  the  budget, 
a  consequence  that  we  do  not  consider  ad- 
verse In  its  economic  Impact.  EInactment  of 
the  Increase,  In  this  view,  would  heighten 
the  danger.  If  not  of  a  recession,  at  least  of 
excessive  unemployment.  This  possibility 
would  be  Increased  If  the  tialance  of  pay- 
ments should  Impede  substantial  easing  of 
monetary  policy. 

Two  members  of  our  group,'  however,  favor 
enactment  of  the  tax  Increase  proposed  by 
the  President.  They  base  their  view  on  » 
more  optimistic  appraisal  of  the  economic 
outlook,  on  the  need  to  strengthen  oxu-  Inter- 
national trade  balance,  and  alao  on  the  moral 
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value  of  financial  saerlfloe  In  wartime.  They 
believe  that  given  the  realities  of  the  politi- 
cal {K'ocess.  a  tax  Increase  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve In  the  budg«t  a  number  of  eaaentlal 
social  programs  and  foreign  aid. 

Keverthcless.  we  aU  reoognlM  the  need 
for  flexlbUlty  In  fiscal  policy.  If  the  Con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams should  lead  to  major  cuts,  such  as  pro- 
posed later  in  this  document,  or  If  for  other 
reasons  the  economy  should  show  \inexpect- 
ed  weakness,  countervailing  stimulus  wUl 
be  in  order.  This  could  take  the  form  of  an 
easier  monetary  policy,  If  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments pemilts,  or  else  some  mild  form  of  tax 
action.  The  President  has  taken  one  action 
of  this  type  by  proposing  reinstatement  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances.  We  regard  this  ac- 
tion as  desirable,  not  only  In  view  of  present 
trends  in  the  economy,  but  also  because  the 
existing  deadline  can  be  expected  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  placement  of  capital 
goods  orders. 

BAIANCX  or  PATMBNT8 

Although  It  is  not  generally  recognized  In 
the  United  States,  the  balance  of  payments 
position  Is  serious.  The  gold  reserve  fell  by 
1570  million  in  1966.  This  was  somewhat 
leas  than  In  the  preceding  year,  but  it  fol- 
lowed upon  a  large  and  uninterrupted  de- 
cline that  began  In  19M.  With  the  gold 
reserve  dwindling,  further  losaas  must  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern. 

Last  year's  $1.4  billion  payments  deficit, 
on  a  liquidity  basU,  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  1966.  The  payments  deficit  meas- 
ured In  this  way  was  held  down  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  large  amounts  of  dollar  claims  by 
foreigners  which  are  in  fact  liqtild  but  are 
not  technically  deflned  as  such.  The  balance 
of  payments  on  a  reserve  transactions  basis 
was  In  surplus  by  $270  million  In  1966  com- 
pared with  a  deficit  of  $1.3  bUUon  In  1965. 
The  decline  in  the  reserve  transactions  deficit 
la  attributable  to  the  Inflow  of  about  $2 
billion  In  foreign  banking  funds,  drawn  to 
this  country  by  the  high  interest  rates  that 
accompanied  the  tighter  credit  policy.  For- 
eign official  holdings  of  dollars  have  t>een 
declining  for  more  than  two  years,  so  that 
the  U.S.  payments  deficit  on  a  reserve  trans- 
actions basis  haa  actually  been  settled  fully 
(and  even  more  than  fully)  by  gold  sales  and 
by  drawing  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  This  In  Itself  Is  an  indication  of  the 
danger  to  the  dollar  In  a  continuation  of  the 
O.S.  payments  deficit. 

We  would  deceive  ourselves  if  we  regard 
luch  decline  in  the  payments  deficit  as  has 
taken  place  over  the  past  two  years  as  re- 
flecting an  Improvement  In  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments position,  particularly  t>ecause  the 
degree  of  success  attained  required  the  im- 
position of  added  controls.  The  Inflow  of 
foreign  banking  funds  to  this  country  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  and  there  Is  a  real 
danger  that  this  hot  money  wlU  leave  when 
domestic  Interest  rates  decline  relative  to 
thoee  abroad.  The  Important  aspect  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  that  must  be  em- 
phasized Is  the  serious  deterioration  In  the 
•urplua  on  goods  and  services.  This  surplus 
has  fallen  from  $8.6  bUllon  in  1964  to  $7  bil- 
lion In  1966  and  $4.8  billion  in  1966.  The 
surplus  on  goods  and  senrlces  Is  the  only 
source  from  which  the  United  States  can. 
in  the  long  run,  finance  the  net  outfiow  of 
private  capital  and  UJS.  economic  aid.  By 
allowing  prices — especially  wholesale  pnc«a 
of  Industrial  goods — to  rise  over  the  past 
two  yean,  this  country  has  dissipated  the 
fruits  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  and 
the  acoorapanylng  price  stability  of  the  pe- 
riod from  1968  to  1964. 

The  current  need  to  Iceep  for«lcii  banking 
funds  fr«ai  leaving  would  Umlt  a  raoynmmit 
toward  substantial  credit  ease.  If  that  should 
t^eoome  ayproprlatt  for  domestic  rMcona. 
T'here  la  evldeace  that  the  loverlnc  oC  in- 
terest rates   in   the   United    States   will   be 


accompanied  by  a  decline  of  Interest  rates 
in  other  countries.  Central  bank  discount 
rates  have  already  been  lowered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden  and 
Canada  and  Eurodollar  rates  Ln  London  have 
foUowed  the  decline  in  money  market  rates 
In  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  now  that 
VS.  banks  are  better  provided  with  reserves 
as  a  consequence  of  an  easier  credit  policy, 
they  will  be  more  reluctant  to  pay  high 
Interest  rates  to  retain  foreign  banking 
funds. 

The  most  Important  action  we  can  take 
to  improve  our  long-run  balance  of  payments 
prospect  Is  to  halt  inflation.  The  great 
danger  Is  that  Inflation  wlU  be  allowed  to 
continue  while  we  enmesh  ourselves  deeper 
and  deeper  In  controls.  The  proliferation 
of  "voluntary"  controls  over  UJS.  capital 
movements — controls  that  are  in  fact  semi- 
compulsory — ^must  be  resisted.  Impedi- 
ments to  tourism  and  to  the  free  flow  of  goods 
must  likewise  be  avoided.  If  a  case  can  still 
be  made  today  for  a  tax  Increase,  It  Is  princi- 
pally on  balance  of  payments  grounds.  Re- 
cent developments  within  the  domestic  econ- 
omy tilt  the  scale  against  this  action  In  the 
near  future.*  But  the  payments  deflclt 
greatly  limits  the  leeway  that  exists  on  the 
Inflation  front  and  the  possibility  must  be 
kept  m  mind  that  the  economy  may  have 
to  be  restrained  further  to  protect  the  dollar. 
The  anguished  payments  position  shotild 
not  distract  attention  from  the  Immediate 
need  to  renew  the  reciprocal  trade  legislation 
In  some  form  this  year.  Due  largely  to  spe- 
cial conditions  in  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  effect  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  and  the  probable  results 
of  the  Kennedy  round  on  Increasing  VS. 
exports  are  less  promising  than  had  been 
hoped.  Protectionist  pressures  are  mount- 
ing throughout  the  world.  It  Is,  therefore, 
all  the  more  important  to  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  disposed  to  retreat 
from  the  goal  of  freer  trade. 

Recent  discussions  of  international  mone- 
tary reform  have  brought  a  wide  measure 
of  agreement  that  the  creation  of  a  new 
reserve  asset  will  be  necessary  In  the  near 
future,  and  that  it  should  be  In  the  form  of 
a  Reserve  Unit  backed  by  the  leading  cur- 
rencies. Reform  should  Involve  a  ttiinimum 
change  from  the  present  reserve  system 
based  on  g^old,  dollars  and  other  forelg^n 
exchange,  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Needless  to  say,  a  new  reserve  asset 
would  have  to  be  fully  equivalent  to  gold  and 
It  should  faciUtate  the  modernization  of  the 
gold  standard. 

Although  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
International  monetary  system  requires  the 
creation  of  a  new  reserve  asset  to  supple- 
ment gold  and  foreign  exchange.  It  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that  this  could 
In  any  way  diminish  the  obligation  on  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to 
restore  their  balance  of  payments.  Indeed, 
the  best  way  to  assure  the  early  Implemen- 
tation of  the  proposal  for  a  new  reserve  as- 
set Is  to  strengthen  the  dollar  and  sterling 
by  eliminating  the  deflclt  In  the  balancs-^»f 
payments  of  these  countries. 

The  continued  decline  In  UJS.  gold  reserves 
together  with  domestic  monetary  e^>anslon 
has  brought  closer  the  day  when  the  free 
gold  reserve,  over  and  above  the  minimum 
required  by  law  as  backing  for  the  currency, 
will  have  been  exhausted.  At  the  height  of 
the  1966  Christmas  shopping  season,  with  Its 
peak  demand  for  currency,  these  free  gold  re- 
serves were  well  below  $3  btlllon.  Because 
the  United  States  can  no  longer  use  Its  gold 
reserve  as  an  objective  meascire  of  the  ap- 
propriate (|uaDtlty  of  monsy,  It  would  be 
mora  rsaUstlc  to  fsse  this  fiact  now  and  to 
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terminate  the  legal  gold  requirement  against 
currency.  This  should  not,  however,  affect 
the  basic  principle  that  monetary  policy 
must  take  account  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  shown  by  changes  In  our  gold  and 
other  reserves. 

MKAStTBES     TO     DKAI.     WITS     UVrMTUOTMENT 

The  President's  Economic  Report  expects 
a  continuation  of  the  present  low  level  of 
unemployment  at  8.8  percent.  The  Report 
does  not  propose  to  reduce  this  level  by  meas- 
ures that  would  Increase  aggregate  demand. 
We  regard  this  as  a  wise  decision.  Last  year, 
an  unemployment  level  of  about  4  percent 
was  associated  with  substantial  price  In- 
creases. In  part,  these  Increases  may  have 
been  attributable  to  the  sudden  burst  of 
speed  with  which  the  4  percent  level  was 
approached  and  to  the  rapid  ahlft  of  re- 
sources from  civilian  to  military  uses.  But 
the  level  of  unemployment  probably  was  an- 
other factor. 

Quits  likely  the  President's  Rsport  Is  too 
optimistic  In  Its  unemployment  forecast. 
An  unemployment  rate  of  4.5  perecnt  durlTig 
at  least  part  of  1967  teemM  a  disttttet  poaai- 
bilitjf.  This  could  happen  despite  a  con- 
tinued rise  In  the  Gross  National  Product. 
In  that  case,  proi>oBals  very  likely  wlU  bs 
made  to  regard  such  a  condition  as  a  reces- 
sion, or  a  quaal-recesslon.  We  regard  as 
unwise  efforts  to  redefine  recession  in  terms 
of  an  upturn  of  the  unemployment  rate  un- 
accompanied by  a  downturn  in  real  OtiP, 
unless  the  rise  tn  unemployment  were  sub- 
stantial. Fluctuations  In  unemploymsnt 
are  likely  to  be  shorter  than  those  In  CMP. 
An  unemployment  criterion  of  recession 
would  call  for  expansionary  action  more  fre- 
quently than  a  ONP  criterion,  thus  generat- 
ing an  Inflationary  bias.  Moreover,  the  lags 
In  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  would  probably 
be  too  long  to  catch  such  ups  and  downs. 
Minor  fiuctuatlons  In  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment should  not  trigger  major  pcdlcy 
reversals. 

The  prospect  that  unemployment  will  not 
soon  be  reduced  to  Its  ptirely  frlctlonal  level 
of  perhaps  2-2.6  percent  calls  for  structural 
action  to  combat  and  alleviate  other  forms 
of  unemployment.  T'^ie  unemployment  in- 
surance system  needs  to  be  improved. 
This  should  be  done  by  deliberate  planning 
and  not,  as  often  In  the  past,  by  hasty  ac- 
tion improvised  In  the  face  of  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

As  the  President's  Report  observes,  pro- 
longed unemployment  In  an  economy  enjoy- 
ing high  and  rising  employment  Is  almost 
necessarily  a  sign  of  need  for  retraining  of 
Individuals  who  do  not  find  work.  We  must 
strengthen  and  expand  the  programs  that 
help  Increase  the  employablllty  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  Including  education, 
training,  retraining,  Improved  job  informa- 
tion, and  aids  to  mobility.  In  the  year 
ahead,  an  Important  task  Is  to  consolidate 
the  many  well  Intentloned  but  111  coordi- 
nated manpower  programs  now  scattered 
through  numerous  government  departments 
and  agencies. 

We  should  reject  as  fallacious  the  idea 
that  a  stm  lower  rate  of  unemployment 
could  permanently  be  obtained  by  tolerating 
a  higher  rate  of  inflation,  £^ven  If  Inflation 
were  regarded  as  entirely  costless,  this  pro- 
posal would  be  unworkable.  The  proposal 
can  be  made  only  on  the  assumption  that 
people  are  money-blind,  i.e.  unaware  of  In- 
flation. In  that  case  they  would  not  realize 
that  a  6  percent  wage  Increase  with  3  per- 
cent InflatKm  Is  no  better.  In  real  terms,  than 
a  3  percent  increase  with  stable  prices.  If 
such  money-blindness  ever  existed  In  the 
days  before  price  Indexes  and  financial  jour- 
nalism. It  cannot  exist  today.  Even  if  It 
were  to  exist  on  a  small  scale,  to  exploit  It 
would  be  no  more  moral  than  to  exploit 
Ignorance  in  any  other  way. 

Nominal  wage  Increases  In  excess  of  pro- 
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ductlTlty  gains  are  possible  for  a  limited 
time  and  to  a  limited  extent.  But  they  will 
also  raise  prices,  except  as  profits  can  be 
squeezed.  Blslng  prices  cut  real  wage  In- 
creases back  to  the  level  of  productivity 
gains.  Over  many  years  it  has  been  docu- 
mented that  real  wage  increases  do  not  ex- 
ceed prodvctHrtty  gains.  It  they  had  done 
so  for  any  length  of  time,  the  share  of  profits 
would  have  shrunk,  which  has  been  the  case 
only  to  a  very  minor  extent.  This  approxi- 
mate stability  in  Inccme  shares  baa  been 
made  possible  by  a  relatively  high  rate 
of  unemployment.  Lower  unemployment 
would  have  caused  labor  to  ask  for  higher 
real  wage  Increases.  Since  the  productivity 
gains  that  were  achieved  did  not  permit 
these,  unemployment  over  the  years  has 
had  to  fluctuate  around  a  level  at  which 
available  wage  gains  were  consistent  with 
labor's  demands.  Price  Inflation,  with  lag- 
ging wage  increases,  might  temporarily  per- 
mit lower  unemployment.  But  eis  soon  as 
labor  sheds  Its  money  Illusion,  the  supply  of 
labor  is  bound  to  shrink  enough  to  restore 
the  equllibrliun  rate  of  unemployment. 
The  possibility  of  trading  more  Inflation  for 
less  unemployment  exists  only  transitorily, 
and  the  effort  to  exploit  It  is  bound  to  gen- 
erate Instability. 

The  proper  conclusion  to  be  extracted 
from  the  fact  that  a  larger  supply  of  labor 
wovild  be  forthcoming  at  a  higher  real  rate 
of  wage  increase  is  not  that  some  higher 
nominal  rate  should  be  offered  said  then 
nulllfled  by  inflation.  It  Is  that  labor  and 
business  should  bargain  In  such  a  way  as  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  labor  forthcoming  at 
nonlnflatlonary  wage  IncreasaB. 

ODTDXPOSTS 

To  reduce  labor's  real  wage  demands  and 
to  dlscoiirage  employers  from  bidding  for 
labor  at  Inflationary  rates  so  that  unemploy- 
ment can  be  reduced,  is  a  major  task.  The 
present  attitude  of  labor  and  business  con- 
fronts the  nation  with  the  prospect  of  a 
choice  between  an  Intolerably  high  level  of 
unemployment  or  periodic  inflation.'  As  this 
Is  Increasingly  understood,  there  will  be 
growing  public  Impatience  with  the  insti- 
tutions and  processes  that  produce  this  di- 
lemma. The  present  behavior  of  labor  and 
business  is  a  threat  to  their  own  freedom  to 
determine  wages  and  prices. 

The  U.S.  must  learn  to  live  with  full  em- 
ployment. What  needs  to  be  learned  Is  that 
ftill  employment  Is  not  the  exception,  but, 
with  good  management,  can  be  the  rule. 
Business  and  labor  then  will  have  to  learn 
that  the  high  demand  and  labor  scarcity 
accompanying  full  employment  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  fleeting  golden  moment 
that  must  be  snatched  to  raise  prices  Eind 
exact  Tria.TimiiTn  wage  bargains.  By  acting 
on  the  presumption  that  the  moment,  un- 
seized, will  vanish,  business  and  labor  In  fact 
are  driving  It  away. 

The  guldeposts  on  wages  and  prices  have 
been  the  Administration's  chief  Instrument 
for  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  future 
of  the  guldeposts.  as  a  policy  Instrument,  Is 
obscure.  Their  demise  In  this  role  will  not 
alter  the  economic  fact,  however,  that  labor 
cannot  get  more  than  its  productivity  gains 
If  the  share  of  proflte  is  not  to  be  reduced 
and  Investment  seriously  restricted. 

At  a  minimum,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  salvage  the  economic  truths  underlying 
the  guldeposts.    There  is  little  point  In  rals- 


» Henry  Briefs:  This  toay  of  putting  the  is- 
sue points  the  fingers  aomewhat  unfairly  at 
the  manufacturing  sector.  Recent  price  his- 
tory and  income  increases  in  the  services 
imply  that  the  service  sector  contributed  the 
major  share  to  the  inflation  ao  far.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  the  guideposts  for  wages  and 
prices  do  not  apply  to  services.  I  believe 
that  the  guideposts  themselves  stand  in 
need  of  reform. 


ing  the  gvildeiKistB  to  what  seems  to  be  the 
currently  fashionable  rate  of  wage  increases, 
whether  6  percent  or  some  other  figure,  and 
then  claiming  that  this  Is  nonlnflatlonary. 
Neither  should  the  principle  be  compromised 
that  nationwide  productivity  galzu  are  the 
prot>er  wage  guide  In  most  conditions.  There 
Is  no  basis  for  reverting  to  Industry  produc- 
tivity as  a  standard.  The  President's  Report 
is  to  be  commended  on  the  position  It  takes 
in  these  respect*. 

Meanwhile,  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  becir  against  the  cost 
push  Inflation  that  seems  ahead.  They  are 
not  Ideal  Instruments.  But  neither  Is  It 
true  that  they  are  helpless.  The  size  of  the 
forthcoming  wage  Increases  will  depend  to 
some  extent  on  whether  they  are  negotiated 
In  an  environment  of  slightly  rising  or  fall- 
ing unemployment.  The  same  observation 
holds  true  for  the  response  of  prices  to  what- 
ever wage  increases  are  negotiated.  Because 
price  Increases  in  1967  will  Influence  wage 
increases  once  more  In  1968.  there  Is  an  evi- 
dent need  to  stop  this  reciprocal  levering 
early. 

One  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  guide- 
poets  is  to  apply  them  to  the  incomes  of  So- 
cial Security  pensioners  and,  In  some  cate- 
gories, government  employees.  It  seems  un- 
desirable to  escalate  these  Incomes  by  the 
price  Index,  although  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time.  Price  escalation  would  undermine  re- 
sistance to  inflation.  To  escalate  such  In- 
comes In  terms  of  productivity  gains  means 
to  let  these  pensioners  and  employees  share 
In  the  overall  advance  of  the  economy. 

KXPENDinnts  cms 

Quite  aside  from  the  effects  of  public 
spending  on  the  level  of  economic  activity, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  taking  a  critical 
look  at  government  programs.  Both  defense 
and  civilian  expenditures  have  been  rising 
very  sharply.  Administrative  Budgeit  ex- 
penditures, which  as  late  as  fiscal  year  1965 
were  held  well  below  9100  billion,  are  now 
budgeted  at  $135  billion.  The  Cash  Budget 
shows  outlays  are  rising  from  999.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1961  to  9172  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  is  a  more  rapid  increase  In  the 
size  of  the  public  sector  than  seems  desirable 
in  present  circvunstances.  While  part  of  the 
Increase  Is  due  to  war.  experience  shows  that 
the  postwar  public  sector  share  does  not 
revert  to  its  prewar  proportion.  Restraint 
therefore  Is  needed  even  now. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  nonetheless, 
to  let  this  restraint  fall  exclusively  upon  the 
Great  Society  programs.  Some  of  these  are 
the  programs  moet  in  tune  with  our  present 
needs.  Insofar  as  they  are  intrinsically  well 
conceived,  these  are  among  the  best  expendi- 
tures we  can  make.  To  be  sure,  organiza- 
tional and  management  Improvement  seem 
necessary  to  Increase  the  return  on  the  tax* 
payer  expenditure  In  these  areas. 

The  majority  of  the  panel  believes  that 
the  same  applies  to  the  apace  and  super- 
sonic transport  programs.  These  may  be 
the  great,  forward  looking  investments  In 
the  future  of  our  nation  for  which  our  age 
will  be  remembered.  Twenty  yean  from 
now,  few  wlU  care  how  much  the  American 
people  consumed  in  food,  liquor,  and  dga- 
rettes,  nor  perhaps  even  whether  the  rate 
of  unemployment  was  8.8  or  4.S  percent. 
But  if,  to  gratify  our  desire  for  present  con- 
sumption, we  now  default  on  the  great  tech- 
nological challenges  and  yield  world  leader- 
ship to  others,  the  effects  will  be  felt  for 
generations. 

The  budget-partng  knife  can  b«  applied 
over  a  wide  araa.  The  Federal  budget  la 
permeated  with  accepted  spending  program* 
that  will  not  stand  the  moat  lenient  coat/ 
benefit  taat.  Subatdlea  to  blgh-lncoma  fann- 
ers, to  the  Inafllclant  ah^-buUdlng  and 
ship-operating  Induatrlea,  to  flshlag  Teaael 
owners  and  operators,  to  vet«rana  without 


service-connected  disabilities;  Irrigation  and 
reclamation  expenditures  increasing  the 
amount  of  farm  land  on  which  surplus  crops 
are  grown,  payments  to  keep  down  output 
of  wanted  food  stuff — there  are  areas  where 
several  billion  dollars  could  be  cut  If  the 
political  will  can  be  rallied.  Such  a  realtoca- 
tion  of  public  resources  from  low-b»neflt 
subsidies  to  high-benefit  investvient  areas 
could  be  a  major  Improvement  In  the  funda- 
mental efficiency  of  government  spending. 

BTTDOET  SZTORIC 

The  textual  presentation  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  gives  heavy  emphasis  to  the  so- 
called  National  Income  Accoimts  (NIA) 
Budget.  This  presentation  has  advantages 
compared  with  the  traditional  Administra- 
tive Budget.  It  Is  not  the  best  form  of 
budget  statement,  however,  and  the  shift 
from  one  budget  form  to  another  at  this 
time  raises  questions.  We  welcome  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  for  a  bipartisan  re- 
view of  the  budget  presentation. 

The  traditional  Administrative  Budget 
suffers  from  Important  defects.  A  principal 
one  Is  that  It  omits  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Pederal  Trust  Funds,  such 
as  the  Social  Security  and  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Funds.  Thus  the  expenditures 
in  the  Administrative  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1968  ar«  only  913S  billion,  against  9169.2 
billion  in  the  NIA  Budget. 

The  Cash  Budget,  which  includes  the 
Trust  Funds,  is  a  third  presentation  of  the 
Oovemment's  accounts  that  remedies  this 
defect  of  the  Administrative  Budget.  It  in- 
cludes the  Trust  Funds  and  arrives  at  total 
expenditures  close  to  those  of  the  NIA 
Budget,  with  a  1968  total  of  9172.4  bUUon. 
The  Cash  Budget  differs  from  the  NIA 
Budget  by  its  greater  comprehensiveness — It 
Includes  certain  financial  transactions  of  the 
Government — and  by  recording  all  receipts 
and  expenditures  at  the  time  they  occur. 
I.e.  on  a  "cash"  rather  than  accrual  basis. 
The  NIA  Budget  excludes  these  flnancial 
transactions  and  "accrues"  revenues  and. 
with  certain  quallflcations.  expenditures. 
Tax  receipts,  for  instance,  appear  In  the  NIA 
Budget  at  the  time  taxpayers  earn  the  tax- 
able income.  Instead  of  some  months  or 
quarters  later  when  the  actual  payment  to 
the  government  is  made.  Thus  the  NIA 
Budget  records  more  acciirately.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  economic  Impact  of  Federal  fi- 
nances. 

In  recent  years,  as  Individual  and  par- 
ticularly corporate  tax  payments  have  been 
speeded  up,  the  difference  between  the  cash 
and  accrual  basis  and  hence  between  the 
Cash  Budget  and  the  NIA  Budget  has 
shrunk.  Thus,  the  NIA  Budget  no  longer 
has  important  advantages  over  the  Cash 
Budget  in  this  respect. 

The  NIA  Budget,  however,  has  serious  de- 
fects of  Its  own.  It  records  Federal  pur- 
chases of  long  lead  items,  such  as  heavy  de- 
fense equipment,  not  while  they  are  being 
produced,  but  when  they  are  delivered  to  the 
Government.  In  the  meantime,  these  "goods 
in  process"  appear  as  part  of  business  in- 
ventories, even  though  substantial  amounts 
of  Federal  expenditures  are  being  made  in 
the  form  of  "progress  payments"  to  defense 
contractors.  In  1966  and  early  1966,  there- 
fore, the  NIA  Budget  failed  to  signal  the 
great  impact  that  accelerated  defense  spend- 
ing was  having  on  the  economy.  If  defense 
spending  should  slow  down  suddenly,  the 
NIA  Budget  would  again  fall  to  catch 
promptly  the  fading  away  of  governmental 
support  to  the  economy.  The  Cash  Budget 
Is  >iq>erlor  In  these  respects,  because  it  does 
record  the  progress  payments  that  the  De- 
fense Department  makes  to  its  contractors 
before  the  equipment  Is  delivered  and  en- 
tered in  the  NIA  accounts  as  a  Federal  pva- 
chaae. 

A  seoond  defect  of  the  NIA  Budget  Is  that, 
in  technical  terms,  it  Is  not  a  budget  record  of 
actual  receipts  and  payments  but  an  eco- 
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nomlc  projection,  i.e.  an  exercise  In  stattotlcal 
analysis.  No  government  department  can 
be  rim  by  the  NIA  Budget,  no  purchase  au- 
thorization signed,  no  audit  of  expenditures 
made.  It  thus  falls  to  perform  one  of  the 
basic  functions  of  a  government  budget. 
Compared  with  the  Cash  Budget,  therefore, 
the  NIA  Budget  has  few  advantages  and  sev- 
eral major  dlsadvantagee.  In  the  January 
1963  Budget  Message,  it  was  stated  that  the 
emphasis  was  being  placed  on  the  Cash 
Budget  because  it  is  the  most  comprehensive 
measure  of  Federal  finance.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve, for  these  reasons,  that  if  the  Adminis- 
trative Budget  is  to  be  replaced  by  another, 
which  we  agree  Is  desirable,  it  should  be  the 
Cash  Budget  and  not  the  NIA  Budget. 

The  Cash  Budget  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  statement  of  the  Government's  financial 
transactions  as  a  borrower  and  lender.  (Thla 
would  be  true  also  of  the  NIA  Budget,  If  it 
were  chosen  as  the  basic  form  of  the  budget.) 
Although  the  Cash  Budget  covers  these 
transactions  more  completely  than  the  NIA 
Budget,  it  tends  to  show  only  the  net  flow 
rather  than  the  total  of  loan  disbursements 
and  repayments.  The  Federal  Government 
makes  a  variety  of  loans,  which  means  that 
it  acquires  flnancial  assets.  It  also  insures 
and  guarantees  private  loans.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  is  a  heavy  borrower, 
under  its  own  name  and  In  the  name  of  its 
agencies.  Without  passing  Judgment  on  how 
far  the  Government  ought  to  go  into  the 
banking  business,  we  believe  that  today  the 
Government  plays  the  role  of  a  tremendously 
large  bank.  These  finanlcal  transactions 
ought  to  be  brought  together  and  presented 
In  a  form  that  permits  appraisal  of  the  Im- 
pact of  government  flnancial  transactions 
upon  the  economy.  It  should  be  clear  that 
this  proposal  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
has  been  called  a  "capital  budget."  The 
latter  implies  a  segregation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's current  and  investment  expenditures, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  financed  by 
taxes  or  borrowing.  Our  propoeal  Is  for  a 
flnancial  statement  that  would  disclose  the 
totality  of  the  government's  lending  and 
borrowing  transactions,  showing  whether 
they  finance  public  or  private  Investment. 
No  such  distinction  Is  made  at  present. 

The  emphasis  of  the  NIA  Budget  m  the 
President's  recent  Budget  Message  calls  for 
another  comment.  The  estimated  92.1  bil- 
lion deficit  in  the  NIA  Budget  for  fiscal  1968 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  94.3  billion 
deficit  In  the  Cash  Budget  and  very  much 
smaller  than  the  deficit  in  the  Administra- 
tive Budget  of  98.1  billion.  This  is  due  In 
part  to  the  way  in  which  the  NIA  Budget 
records  the  continuing  buildup  In  defense 
expenditures.  Even  so.  the  Administrative 
deficit  is  held  down  primarily  by  various 
flnancial  devices  as  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  in  Federal  holdings  of  mortgages 
and  other  loans  and  the  speedups  in  tax  col- 
lections, which  have  so  little  Impact  on  the 
economy  that  the  NIA  Budget  does  not  re- 
flect them  at  all.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  efforts  to  minimize  the  apparent  deficit 
should  not  Influence  the  Government's  budg- 
et presentation.  Even  the  semblance  of  such 
motivation  should  be  avoided.  For  this  rea- 
son we  regret  that  an  otherwise  desirable 
ae-emphasls  of  the  Administrative  Budget 
exposes  thU  year's  Budget  Message  to  pos- 
sible mUinterpretatlon. 

Budget  reform  along  the  lines  propoeed 
need  not  disturb  the  principles  of  income 
oistrlbution  built  Into  the  present  budgetary 
structure.  The  earmarking  of  payroll  taxes 
ror  Social  Security  and  unemployment  is 
one  of  these  principles.  A  clear  line  must 
De  orawn  between  an  accounting  reform  and 
a  budgetary  decision  to  redistribute  Income, 
such  as  would  be  Involved  in  shifting  Social 
security  to  financing  by  the  progressive  In- 
come Ux.  The  Cash  Budget  would  show,  of 
course,  which  receipts  are  recorded  in  the 


Trust  Funds  accounts  and  which  in  the  ad- 
ministrative  (General  Fund)   accounts. 

nXXXBlX  TAX    CHANGES 

The  experience  of  1966  shows  that  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  have  a  method  whereby 
antlcycllcal  tax  changes  could  be  made  ex- 
peditiously. The  experience  of  the  year  also 
shows.  Insofar  as  unique  incidents  can  dem- 
onstrate anything,  that  if  this  jxjwer  la 
placed  In  the  hands  of  a  Chief  Executive,  he 
may  not  see  fit  to  use  it  In  an  election  year. 
Conversely,  if  a  tax  cut  instead  of  an  in- 
crease were  at  issue,  the  opposite  contingency 
would  have  to  be  contemplated. 

As  an  alternaOve  to  Presidential  discre- 
tion, the  Congress  might  decide  in  principle 
the  kind  of  tax  Increase  or  cut  that  should 
be  Instituted  when  the  need  arose.  The 
legislation  could  be  prepared  to  the  point 
where  only  the  magnitude  and  the  timing, 
as  well,  of  course,  as  the  direction,  re- 
mained to  be  decided.  Action  in  case  of 
need  could  then  be  as  prompt  as  under  a 
system  of  Presidential  discretion.  The  dan- 
ger of  error  or  political  motivation  is  always 
present,  to  be  sure,  but  the  way  of  democ- 
racy la  to  face  up  to  these  risks  where  a 
worthwhile  cause  Is  at  stake.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Congressional  Joint  Economics 
Committee  has  made  constructive  proposals 
in  this  direction. 

KEVENtrz   SHARING 

The  proposals  for  revenue  sharing  with 
the  States  will  probably  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  occasion  for  a  "fiscal  divi- 
dend" again  presents  itself.  But  further  ex- 
ploration could  go  on  now.*  The  many  at- 
tractive aspects  of  these  proposals  are  well 
known:  greater  decentralization,  matching 
of  the  great  Federal  revenue  sources  with 
the  great  state  and  local  expenditure  func. 
tlons.  Improvement  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources by  allowing  the  states  freely  to  al- 
locate the  money  to  the  areas  they  consider 
of  greatest  local  priority. 

The  proposal  may  also  bring  about  a  re- 
distribution of  Incomes,  both  geographically 
and  among  income  brackets.  The  decision 
to  set  tax  rates  and  the  allocation  to  states 
In  a  maimer  designed  to  redistribute  tvmdE 
should  be  taken  deliberately.  It  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  about  fortuitotisly  or  as 
the  concealed  result  of  decisions  ostensibly 
aiming  at  other  purposes.  Better  and  more 
lasting  decisions  will  be  arrived  at  if  these 
issues  are  faced  clearly  and  openly. 

If  no  tax  increase  should  be  enacted,  a 
very  large  Administrative  Budget  deflclt  will 
have  to  be  met.  It  will  be  necessary  to  face 
it  realistically.  A  large  deflclt  as  such  does 
not  demand  a  tax  increase,  if  the  state  of  the 
economy  does  not  require  it.  If  strong  in- 
flatlonary  pressures  are  present,  taxes  should 
ordinarily  be  raised,  or  govertmient  spend* 
ing  reduced,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  deflclt 
to  be  covered. 

What  Is  Important  is  that  the  deflclt, 
whatever  Its  magnitude,  be  soundly  financed. 
It  should  be  financed  by  borrowing  from  the 
banking  system  only  to  the  extent  that  an 
Increase  in  the  money  supply,  not  forthcom- 
ing from  credit  to  the  private  sector,  is  called 
for.  The  rest  should  be  financed  from  genu- 
ine savings. 

The  deflclt  should  be  honestly  stated.  The 
rise  in  spending  should  not  be  concealed  by 
treating  as  a  reduction  In  expenditures  the 
receipts  from  sales  of  Federal  assets.  Such 
transactions  may  be  desirable,  but  the  rev- 
enues should  be  clearly  IdenUfled  on  the 
receipts  side.  When  these  operations  take 
the  form  of  sales  of  certlflcatea  of  participa- 
tion In  Federal  assets,  moreover,  they  should 
not  be  made  to  appear  as  sales  of  the  assets 


themselves.  Many  persons  who  favor  asset 
sales  becaiise,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  want 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
banking  business,  would  not  approve  of  sales 
of  participation  certlflcatcs  at  higher  inter- 
est rates,  which  are  an  exp>ensive  way  of 
mortgaging  assets  that  continue  to  be  held 
by  the  Goveriunent.  Furthermore,  the  sale 
of  Federal  agency  securities  should  be  dis- 
continued when  these  sales  increase  the  cost 
of  borrowing  to  the  Government  or  threaten 
to  disrupt  flnancial  markets. 

CONCLTTSION 

ITie  year  ahead  poses  unusually  delicate 
problems.  An  economy  at  high  employment 
may  turn  down,  or  it  may  tend  to  inflation, 
particularly  in  war  econ<Mny  setting.  ThU 
suggests  caution  in  all  actions  to  be  pro- 
posed. It  does  not  mean  Inaction,  and  it 
should  not  mean  resignation.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  conclude  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  inflation  on  the  grounds  that  this 
year's  Inflation  la  the  inevitable  response  to 
last  year's.  It  would  be  unwise  to  yield  con- 
trol of  the  budget  to  the  forces  of  inertia 
and  conclude  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
taxes,  or  spending,  or  the  size  of  the  deflclt. 
All  policy  variables  are  In  some  measure 
amenable  to  guidance,  and  there  Is  none  that 
we  can  afford  not  to  guide. 


CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes- 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfixls]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  r 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  prxxseed- 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'  Robert  Ellsworth:  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  starting  on  a  new  future  for  Federalism 
is  so  great  that  action  ought  not  to  be  de- 
layed on  budgetary  or  economic  grounds. 


PROBLEMS  PACINO  THE  FOREST 
INDUSTRY  IN  OREGON  AND  THE 
WEST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate  early  this  year,  I 
did  so  with  the  thought  that  I  would  be- 
gin my  term  by  listening  and  observing 
for  some  time  before  speaking — but  re- 
cent events  make  it  necessary  that  I 
spetik  now. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  Senate, 
as  I  believe  this  body  should  be  apprised 
of  one  of  the  most  significant  problems 
facing  my  State  and  other  Western 
States  in  which  the  economy  is  inextri- 
cably tied  to  land  and  natural  resources. 

Most  of  the  lumber,  pls^wood,  and  other 
wood  products  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  West,  now  depend,  for  the  most  i>art, 

upon  federally  owned  timber  for  logs 

the  raw  material  necessary  to  sustain 
their  operations. 
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The  ever-Increasing  demands  for  logs 
from  Federal  lands  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign use  has  caused  abnormally  high 
prices  for  this  log  sui}pl7. 

The  health  of  the  forest  industry  in 
Oregon,  which  has  one-fifth  of  the  tim- 
ber resources  of  this  Nation,  has  a  direct 
bearing  not  only  on  the  economy  of  my 
State  and  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens — 
it  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  eoon- 
(Hny  and  prosperity  of  this  entire  Nation. 

The  tree  is  the  source  of  many  things. 
Logs  are  the  raw  material  that  provide 
the  lumber  for  homes,  schools, 
churches — for  paper,  containers,  and 
more  than  4,000  items  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  pleasure  and  well-being 
of  our  citizens  wherever  they  work  and 
Uve — whether  in  the  crowded  cities  here 
in  the  East,  on  rural  farms  and  ranches, 
or  In  small  communities  throughout  this 
Nation. 

I  am  bringing  this  situation  facing  the 
timber  industry  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  for  another  reason.  The  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  has  appar- 
ently refused  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  actions  required  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems  and  has  denonstrated  Its  in- 
difference to  Its  economic  impact. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  act,  its  tendency  to  postpone,  to 
drift,  and  to  settle  for  consensus  rather 
for  specific  solutions,  is  at  the  root  of 
the  problems  facing  Oregon's  forest  in- 
dustry. 

For  mtmy  mcmths  the  tonst  and 
homebuildlng  industries  have  had  to 
bear  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  fiscal  policies  and  manipula- 
tions of  the  present  administration.  As 
the  log  supply  and  price  problem  become 
more  aggravated,  there  will  be  more  lum- 
ber and  plywood  mills  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness in  Oregon  and  the  West  unless  defi- 
nite corrective  raeasiires  are  soon  applied. 

The  time  for  action  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  forest  industry  in  Oregon 
and  the  West  Is  past  due. 

The  existing  high  cost  of  logs  from  Fed- 
eral lands  In  Oregon  has,  in  Itself,  be- 
come a  serious  problem,  and  these  high 
prices  do  not  stem  from  a  physical  lack 
of  log  resources  as  much  as  from  Gov- 
ernment practices  which  unduly  limit 
their  availability  to  the  market. 

Even  as  high  interest  rates  and  lack  of 
mortgage  moneys  this  past  year  drove 
Idle  cost  of  home  financing  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  family — a  situation 
which  I  am  happy  to  report  Is  beginning 
to  change  for  the  better-^the  administra- 
tion continued  programs  which  drove 
still  higher  the  price  of  Govemment- 
controlled  timber  in  Oregon  and  the 
West. 

While  I  was  Governor  of  Oregon,  I 
became  seriously  concerned  with  the  sit- 
uation facing  the  State's  forest  Industry, 
as  well  as  the  inequity  In  Federal  Gov- 
ernment administration  of  the  same  re- 
source as  between  the  several  States,  and 
I  engrossed  this  concern  directly  to  the 
President. 

In  that  letter  written  hut  October,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems fadng  Oregon's  forest  industry  re~ 
latedto: 

F^irat.  An  alltlme  high  cost  of  logs 
Irom  Federal  lands  in  Oregon: 

Second.  Policies  concerning  allowable 


cut  which  are  Inconsistent  and  Inade- 
quate; 

Third.  The  need  for  faster  develop- 
ment of  primary  access  roads  in  the  13 
national  forests  in  Oregon;  and 

Fourth.  The  need  for  some  concrete 
action  at  the  Federal  level  to  relieve  the 
high  cost  of  the  Federal  log  supply  In 
Oregon  resulting  from  the  Impact  of  log 
exports  to  Japan. 

In  that  same  letter  to  the  President,  I 
offered  four  specific  recommendations  to 
ease  the  timber  problems  Just  outlined. 
These  were : 

First.  That  the  President  direct  a  re- 
view, at  the  executive  level,  of  the  phi- 
losophies and  policies  of  Federal  agen- 
cies as  they  affect  the  control  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  same  tjrpes  of  fed- 
erally owned  tlmberlands  In  different 
States: 

Second.  That  the  President  request 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior to  qpeed  up  reviews  now  underway 
within  their  agencies  aimed  at  Increasing 
the  regulated  annual  allowable  cuts  from 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement tlmberlands  in  Oregon — also 
that  these  agencies  put  up  for  sale,  with- 
out delay,  the  additional  469  million 
board  feet  of  unregulated  cut  In  thin- 
nings and  mortality  salvage  the  agencies 
were  then  capable  of  selling  last  year 
over  and  above  their  regulated  annual 
allowable  cut«: 

Third.  That  the  President  direct  that 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1968  in- 
clude funds  enough  to  complete,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  the  underdeveloped 
primary  access  roads  in  the  national  for- 
ests in  Oregon ;  and 

Fourth.  That  the  President  arrange 
for  the  earliest  possible  high-level,  de- 
cisionmaking conference  on  log  exports 
between  the  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  along  with  the  Governors 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska,  to 
discuss  candidly — and  In  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation— the  problems  for  some  and 
the  benefits  to  others  from  log  exports 
to  Japan  and  to  work  toward  solutions 
which  will  satisfy  all  Involved  or  affected 
without  decreasing  the  balance  of  trade 
between  countries,  and  without  imposing 
any  Government  interference  on  private 
industry  trading. 

My  letter  to  the  President  of  October 
1966  was  never  acknowledged.  There- 
fore, after  arriving  in  Washington,  and 
when  the  situation  had  worsened  and 
more  men  had  lost  their  jobs,  I  again 
called  this  problem  to  his  attention.  I 
received  a  letter  dated  February  7  from 
Mr.  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  replying 
for  the  President  and  answering  both  of 
my  letters,  the  oi^  In  1966  and  the  one 
in  1067. 

Mr.  Ackley's  letter  acknowledged  the 
number  and  complexity  of  Issues  Involved 
with  regard  to  log  supply  and  Indicated 
that  a  review  of  alternative  plans  Is  un- 
derway to  Increase  the  volume  of  timber 
for  sale  from  national  forests.  He  also 
advised  that  dlscusalonB  are  underway  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement with  a  view  toward  sujhleving 
closer  harmony  between  policies  of  the 
two  agencies. 


It  appears  that  the  administration  is 
beginning  to  recognize  at  least  this  pert 
of  the  problem.  However,  the  reply  to 
my  recommendation  for  a  high-level  de- 
cisionmaking conference  on  log  exports 
was  that  the  proper  course  at  the  pres- 
ent time  was  to  keep  the  situation  imder 
constant  and  careful  review,  and  that 
any  Internatloiml  conference  would  be 
premature. 

Log  exports,  one  ot  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  timber  Industry  in 
Oregon  and  the  Northwest,  was  simply 
brushed  aside  by  the  Jolmson  adminis- 
tration. 

I  stated  in  my  October  letter  to  the 
President  that  this  issue  is  one  that 
transcends  political  party  lines,  and  one 
that  requires  prompt  attention.  I  urged 
the  President  to  Intercede  personally  and 
forcefully  to  move  the  subjects  outlined 
from  discussion  to  solution. 

The  evasive  and  negative  answers  to 
my  specific  recommendations  for  action 
to  alleviate  the  distressing  situation  fac- 
ing the  forest  Industry  In  my  State  and 
the  West  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  there  will  be  little  action  at  this 
time  by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  am,  therefore,  alerting  you 
to  a  serious  situation  that  has  been 
ignored  by  the  President  and  Federal 
agencies. 

The  subject  of  log  exports  to  Japan 
requires  immediate  attention. 

During  the  time  of  my  letters  to  the 
President,  the  Japsmese  were  announc- 
ing an  expected  doubling  of  their  log  im- 
ports. According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Range  and 
Experiment  Station,  the  research  arm  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  log  exports  for 
1966  from  Oregon  and  Washington  to 
Japan  were  32  percent  greater  than  in 
the  preceding  year  of  1965.  Softwood 
log  exports  from  the  two  States  reached 
1.1  billion  board  feet  In  1956.  The  dou- 
bling of  log  exports  to  Japan  will  not 
only  add  to  the  existing  problem  of  In- 
adequate and  high-priced  log  supply  now 
facing  most  of  the  lumber  milling  In- 
dustries in  the  Northwest,  but  which  will 
also  add  to  other  problems  as  well. 

It  caimot  and  should  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  log  export  issue  Is  the 
sole  issue  in  creating  the  present  critical 
situation  now  facing  the  Northwest's 
timber  industry.  It  is  an  Important  fac- 
tor and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

At  this  time,  I  question  the  proposing 
or  placing  of  legal  restrictions  on  log 
exports.  It  seems  that  this  would  be  at- 
tacking a  ssmiptom  rather  than  the  cause 
of  the  aliment.  But  I  do  believe  that  a 
frank  evaluation  of  our  problems  and 
those  of  Japan  in  a  conference  of  the 
two  nations  would  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial In  avoiding  a  severe  crisis  which 
will  inevitably  come  unless  we  act  and 
act  now. 

The  most  serious  threat  In  the  rapid- 
ly developing  timber  crisis  in  the  North- 
west is  not  so  much  to  the  large  orga- 
nizations which  have  their  own  timber 
resources,  but  it  is  to  the  small  and  mid- 
dle-sized milling  operators  having  no 
timber  supply  of  their  own  and  who  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  Government-con- 
trolled log  supply.  These  are  the  mllla 
that,  while  providing  thousands  of  Jobs, 


encourage  full  participation  of  the  small 
businessman  In  the  economic  main- 
stream in  communities  throughout  the 
Northwest.  The  threat  of  a  further  de- 
cline in  these  types  of  operations  is  far 
more  than  to  Just  the  Individuals  and 
their  mills.  The  threat  is  to  the  com- 
petitive system  that  has  given  strength 
to  the  growth  of  this  Nation. 

The  crisis  in  timber  supply  In  the 
Northwest  has  been  devel(H>lng  over  a 
number  of  years.  The  demands  upon 
the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
during  World  War  n  were  enormous, 
when  some  45  billion  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber were  cut  In  these  two  States  alone 
during  that  war  period.  Of  the  45  bil- 
lion board  feet  cut,  less  than  3  billion 
board  feet  came  from  national  forests 
due  to  the  limccesslbllity  of  forest  tim- 
ber. The  result  was  that  the  readily  ac- 
cessible privately  owned  timber  was  har- 
vested first  thereby  turning  the  Indus- 
tries' present  demands  to  the  Govern- 
ment tlmberlands  for  raw  material  sup- 
ply. 

To  Illustrate  recent  trends,  iu>proxl- 
mately  9  billion  board  feet  of  timber  was 
harvested  each  year  in  1964  and  1965,  of 
which  5  billion  board  feet  came  from 
public  timber  lands  and  4  billion  board- 
feet  from  privately  owned  tlmberlands. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  ccHnmercial 
timber  reserves  In  private  ownership  In 
Oregon  will  shortly  be  able  to  produce 
less  than  3  billion  feet  per  year. 

The  further  reduction  in  timber  supply 
from  private  lands  in  Oregon,  coupled  to 
an  Increase  in  log  exports  to  Japan, 
presents  the  probability  of  a  staggering 
imbalance  between  timber  demands  and 
supply  in  Oregon  unless  the  supply  from 
Federal  lands  Is  Increased. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize,  and  reem- 
phaslze.  the  point  that  Federal  policy  in 
management  of  timber  is  the  key  to  the 
health  of  the  timber  economy,  and,  there- 
fore, the  entire  economy  of  Oregon,  for 
one  very  basic  and  very  simple  reason — 
the  Federal  Government  owns  well  over 
80  percent  of  the  existing  commercial 
timber  in  our  State,  and  over  51  percent 
of  our  geographic  area.  The  large  scale 
of  Federal  ownership  in  Oregon  makes 
it  obvious  that  the  solutions  to  forest  in- 
dustry problems  of  demand  and  supply 
must  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  are  solutions  to  these 
problems  and  one  part  of  a  possible  two- 
pronged  solution  Is  to  find  a  way  to  In- 
crease the  available  supply  of  logs.  The 
other  part  is  to  develop  a  policy  on  log 
exports  within  the  framework  of  free 
trade  and  existing  treaties  between  this 
country  and  other  nations. 

The  first  part  of  the  solution — finding 
a  way  to  increase  the  available  supply  of 
logs— bears  serious  consideration  on  the 
basis  that  the  two  Federal  agencies  con- 
trolling most  of  the  commercial  timber 
In  Oregon  have  anniml  allowable  cuts 
which  vary,  as  between  the  two  agencies, 
as  much  as  100  percent. 

A  study  completed  last  fall  for  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Commerce  showed 
that  in  Oregon  the  annual  allowable  cut 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is 
well  above  that  of  the  Forest  Service  for 
similar  lands  In  similar  geographical 
parts  of  the  State. 


In  a  letter  written  to  me  while  I  was 
Governor,  the  top  Forest  Service  ofBclal 
In  Oregon  cwxmiented  on  the  specific 
amount  of  difference  In  the  allowable 
cut  of  the  Bureau  of  Lsuid  Management 
and  of  the  Forest  Service  In  western 
Oregon. 

He  stated  that  this  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine because  of  the  differences  In 
measurement  systems,  differences  in 
growing  sites  and  productivity  of  lands, 
differences  In  allocation  of  acreages  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  marketability  of  si}ecles. 

Forestry  experts  and  others  tell  me 
that  no  matter  what  the  extent  of  the 
percent  of  difference  in  annual  allowable 
cuts  may  be,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  still  well  above  that  of  the 
national  forests  In  getting  its  lands  Into 
high  production. 

The  basic  question  is:  What  is  the 
factual  Justification  for  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  allowable  cuts  from  compa- 
rable lands  administered  Iqt  different 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Regardless  of  the  exact  amount  of  per- 
centage difference,  and  this  Is  the  Im- 
portant point  when  considered  In  terms 
of  volume,  this  percentage  difference 
could  be  measured  in  billions  of  board 
feet,  and  could  conceivably  go  a  long  way 
in  providing  a  log  supply  which  could 
begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  do- 
mestic market  and  the  log  exports  to 
Japan. 

I  must  emphasize  that  I  am  In  full 
accord  with  a  properly  coordinated  and 
balanced  sustained-yield  program  for 
our  natural  resources  that  Insures  the 
maximum  continued  renewal  of  these 
natural  resoiu-ces.  This  is  the  highest 
concept  of  conservation. 

I  have  noted  that  the  Forest  Service 
revealed  Just  recently  It  expects  to  sell 
an  additional  217  million  board  feet  of 
thinnings  and  salvage  timber  in  the 
Northwest  by  Jime  of  this  year.  These 
will  be  selective  cuttings  to  allow  better 
growth  or  to  remove  diseased  or  fallen 
trees. 

I  have  asked  for  funds  to  permit  the 
sale  of  an  additional  252  million  board 
feet  of  thinnings  and  salvage  timber 
which  is  available  now  over  and  above 
the  annual  allowable  cut. 

I  am  also  in  accord  with  a  program 
whereby  Congress  will  provide  funds  to 
allow  the  fullest  and  fastest  development 
of  its  access  road  system  in  all  national 
forests  in  the  country.  Access  roads  are 
urgently  needed  to  harvest  overripe 
timber  in  Western  States.  During  the 
past  several  years.  Senators  from  other 
Western  States  have  testified  to  this 
urgent  need. 

Recent  congressional  action  increased 
the  authorization  for  the  development  of 
forest  roads.  Since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment receives  75  percent  of  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  Forest  Service  timber,  a 
speedup  in  road  construction  will  in- 
crease returns  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  access  to 
the  needed  timber.  I  emphasize  at  this 
point  the  need  Is  to  extend  the  access 
road  system,  not  necessarily  merely  to 
Improve  existing  ro&ds. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  such 
roads  not  only  open  the  forest  for  harvest 
operations,  but  are  used  for  recreational 


purposes  and  as  access  routes  to  protect 
the  forest  from  Insects,  disease,  and  fire. 

The  second  part  of  a  possible  two- 
pronged  solution  to  the  problems  facing 
the  forest  Industry  In  the  Northwest  Is 
to  undertake  steps  now  that  will  pro- 
vide the  most  practicable  and  equitable 
settlement  of  the  issue  of  log  exports  to 
Japan. 

Two  of  Oregon's  leading  newspapers, 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard,  in  recent  editorials  very  clearly 
brought  the  subject  of  log  exports  Into 
sharp  focus.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Persistent  Problem."  from  the 
Oregonian  of  February  20,  1967.  and  the 
editorial  entitled  "It  Is  Time  To  Talk 
Turkey  With  Japan."  from  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard  of  February  24,  1967,  be 
Included  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WhUe  the  damag- 
ing impact  of  log  exports  to  some  in  the 
forest  industry  has  been  the  subject  of 
almost  continuous  dialog  between  in- 
dustry and  Government  for  a  nimiber 
of  years  now,  a  new  wood  product — ^wood- 
chips — is  now  being  exported  to  Japsm 
to  the  advantage  of  others  in  the  forest 
Industry.  Woodchips  are  manufactured 
from  the  portions  of  the  log  that  were 
formerly  waste  and  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  pulpwood. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Forest  Service,  the  volume  of  woodchips 
to  Japan  from  Oregon  in  1966  totaled 
more  than  180,000  cords.  This  \b  double 
the  1965  volume  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Woodchips  and  logs  must, 
therefore,  be  viewed  in  the  context  of 
the  total  forest  products  exports  to 
Japan. 

Another  subject  related  to  the  log  ex- 
port Issue  Is  the  difference  In  Federal 
rules  as  they  apply  to  the  different 
States.  The  Federal  Government  con- 
trols over  80  percent  of  the  commercial 
timber  in  Oregon  and  places  no  restric- 
tions on  where  this  timber  may  be  mar- 
keted. Yet  under  the  provisions  of  a 
Federal  law  enacted  40  years  ago.  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
have  imposed  certain  restrictions  on  the 
exporting  of  timber  cut  on  any  public 
lands  in  Alaska — even  to  the  extent  of 
prohibiting  the  export  of  logs  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  the  States  of  Oregon 
or  Washington. 

The  restrictions  on  log  exports  from 
Alaska  to  Japeui  mean  that  the  bulk  of 
Japanese  demand  for  export  logs  must 
come  from  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  some  contend  that  the 
spirallng  price  of  logs  from  Government- 
controlled  tlmberlands  in  these  two 
States  results,  in  part,  from  this  restric- 
tion on  log  exports  from  Alaska. 

I  realize  that  the  law  prohibiting  log 
exports  from  Alaska  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect a  timber  supply  for  the  development 
of  Alaskan  Industry — and  I  am  In  full 
accord  with  the  buildup  of  Industry  In 
Alaska.  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
40-year-old  law  designed  for  this  partic- 
ular purpose  might  now  be  detrimental 
to  competitive  and  full  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources,  as  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  sizable  amount  of  the 
annual  allowable  cut  from  the  public 
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lands  in  Alaska  has  been  unsold  each 
year  and  is.  In  effect,  wasted.  Such  being 
the  case.  It  could  be  argued  that  incon- 
sistent Federal  policies  have  inequitably 
prohibited  the  export  of  logs  from  pub- 
lic lands  in  a  State  where  logs  have  been 
plentiful  and  contributed  an  artificial 
log  shortage,  and  abnormally  high  prices 
for  these  logs,  in  neighboring  States. 

As  the  Governor  of  one  State,  I  real- 
ized at  the  time  that  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve what  appeared  to  be  an  inconsist- 
ent administration  of  the  same  type  of 
federally  owned  lands  in  another  State 
was  certain  to  be  a  sensitive  matter. 
For  this  reason,  and  since  Congress  had 
by  law  delegated  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  handling  of  the 
matter  of  log  exports  from  national  for- 
ests, I  recommended  to  the  President  last 
October  that  he  take  whatever  steps  were 
required  to  review  an  inconsistent  Fed- 
eral policy  by  the  States  as  it  related  to 
the  same  natural  resource. 

Since  the  administration  has  virtually 
turned  its  back  on  the  log  export  issue, 
I  call  upon  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  requesting  an  early  meeting  be- 
tween appropriate  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  wood  products  industry.  Federal  and 
State  ofBcials  of  the  United  States, 
Japanese  business  interests,  and  Japa- 
nese Government  officials  to  review  all 
aspects  of  the  log  export  issue  with  a 
view  to  imiting  the  effort  needed  for 
remedial  action. 

This  type  of  conference,  I  believe,  can 
point  the  way  for  resolution  of  this  vex- 
ing problem. 

The  crisis  confronting  the  timber  in- 
dustry in  my  State  illustrates  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  Federal  policies  upon 
the  State  and  the  need  for  the  State's 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  shaping  of  poli- 
cies relating  to  one  of  Its  great  natural 
resources.  The  situation  that  I  describe 
in  Oregon  can  well  illustrate  what  can 
happen  in  other  States  and  to  other  nat- 
ural resources. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
remind  you  and  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  forest  lands  in  Oregon 
and  the  West  are  a  source  of  richness  for 
all  of  America.  From  these  lands  flow 
an  abundance  of  benefits  granted  no 
other  nation  on  earth.  The  custody  of 
these  benefits  demands  no  less  than  the 
combined  national  efforts  in  assvuing 
their  maximum  and  equitable  use  for- 
ever. 

ExHisrr  1 

[Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonian, 

Feb.  20.  1967) 

Persistent  Problem 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  has  revealed  that  log 
exports  to  Japan  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton last  year  were  32  per  cent  greater  than  In 
1965.  Japan  took  1.023  million  board  feet  of 
logs,  accounting  for  nearly  all  the  exports. 
Canada  got  59  million  board  feet,  not  quite 
half  as  much  as  In  1965. 

Japan  also  more  than  doubled  Its  imports 
of  pulpwood  chips  from  Oregon  to  a  total  of 
182.651  cords. 

Log  exports  provide  Jobs  for  loggers  and 
longshoremen.  The  good  prices  the  Japanese 
are  willing  to  pay  bring  profits  to  both  private 
timber  owners  and  the  federal  government, 
which  has  the  largest  supply  of  timber. 

But  Japanese  competition  for  logs  raises 
the  pric«  American  Industry  must  pay  for 


its  raw  material.  Export  of  raw  logs  also  cuts 
wages  and  profits  running  Into  mlUlona  of 
dollars  which  wo\2ld  go  to  U.S.  workers  and 
mill  owners  if  lumber  were  exported  Instead. 

The  log-export  issue,  which  has  boiled 
and  simmered  for  years,  is  about  to  boil  over 
again.  Recent  low  prices  for  lumber  and 
plywood  have  placed  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Industry  In  a  serious  squeeze.  Much  of  this 
can  be  blamed  on  the  slump  in  home  build- 
ing. But  the  ever-Increasing  export  of  logs 
is  a  factor  which  makes  a  large  segment  of 
the  domestic  Industry  see  red. 

Those  who  profit  from  the  log  trade  nat- 
urally have  a  different  perspective.  They 
contend  that  the  Japanese  mainly  buy  logs 
which  are  too  small  for  the  domestic  market 
or  are  of  species  not  in  great  demand  here. 
Douglas  fir  accounted  for  only  11.5  per  cent 
of  last  year's  exports  and  Port  Orford  cedar 
3.1  per  cent.  The  remainder  was  made  up 
primarily  of  hemlock  and  true  firs. 

That  the  export  trade  Is  valuable  Is  shown 
by  the  991.9  million  price  tag  the  experi- 
ment station  placed  on  last  year's  business. 
This  was  30.5  per  cent  greater  than  that  for 
1965. 

Some  foresee  a  doubling  of  Japan's  de- 
mands on  this  region's  principal  raw  ma- 
terial. This,  they  fear,  would  tighten  in- 
sufferably the  price  squeeze  on  U.S.  wood 
processors  and  would  make  even  more  ridicu- 
lous the  position  of  a  region  fully  able  to 
manufacture  finished  products  which,  never- 
theless. Is  sending  out  much  of  Its  resource 
la  a  raw  state. 

How  can  log  exports  be  controlled  within 
a  free-trade  framework  and  without  endan- 
gering other  highly  valuable  trade  with  a 
friendly  nation?  Many  suggestions  have 
been  ms.de  but  as  yet  none  has  proved  ef- 
fective when  adopted. 

Oregon  law  (ORS  523.805  to  526.835)  pro- 
vides that  all  timber,  except  Port  Orford 
cedar,  sold  by  the  State  of  OrcRon  or  any 
of  its  subdl'.'lKlons  shall  be  "primarily  proc- 
essed" in  the  United  3t.ites  unle.=s  the  State 
Forestry  Department  has  Issued  a  permit  for 
processing  elsewhere.  Issuing  of  a  p>ermlt 
depends  on  a  finding  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able local  market  for  the  logs.  A  s'milar 
proposal  '6  before  the  Washington  Legisla- 
ture. British  Columbia  has  strict  controls  on 
export  of  raw  timber  and  ALiska  forbids  it. 

State  timber  is  a  sm3U  part  of  the  supply 
in  Oregon  and  Washington.  To  have  much 
effect  on  log  exports,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
would  have  to  establish  primary  procefsing 
or  other  controls.  Such  proposals  have  been 
rejected  In  Washington.  Export  quotas  and 
distribution  cf  export  purchases  over  a  wide 
region  so  that  no  locality  Lakes  the  major 
brunt  have  been  suggested. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  has  again  asked  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  call  a  conference  of  high- 
level  United  States  and  Japanese  officials  to 
consider  the  problem.  As  he  did  last  fall  as 
governor  of  Oregon,  Sen.  Hatfield  requested 
that  policies  affecting  government  timber  be 
made  consistent,  i.e..  that  export  of  Alaska 
logs  be  permitted  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
from  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Whether  U.S.  and  Japanese  cabinet-level 
negotiators  could  arrive  at  a  solution  accept- 
able to  both  sides  and  to  interests  within  the 
U.S.  industry  is  problematic.  However,  it  is 
worth  a  try  and  Mr.  Johnson  should  get  such 
a  meeting  under  way. 

[From  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)    Register-Guard. 

Feb.  24.  19«7| 

It  Is  Time  To  Talk  TtmKrr  Wrrn  Japak 

Eventually,  so  why  not  now? 

That  familiar  line  has  become  the  keynote 
in  arguments  by  Oregon  and  Washington 
lumbermen  for  federal  action  to  limit  log 
exports  from  these  states  to  Japan. 

Citing  constantly  Increasing  Japanese  pur- 
chases of  logs  taken  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington forests,  the  lumbermen  are  proving 


a  point  that  sooner  or  later  reasonable  con- 
trols must  be  adopted.  Othervrise,  the  forest 
products  industries  of  these  two  states  will 
be  drastically  affected.  To  an  impractical 
and  unreasonable  degree.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington will  lose  economically  if  they  become 
too  much  raw  material  suppliers  for  Japan 
and  mills  in  these  states  are  forced  to  close 
down  because  they  can't  match  prices  the 
Japanese  are  willing  to  pay  for  logs. 

A  Seattle  publication  predicts  that  Japa> 
nese  log  purchases  In  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton win  be  "well  over  1  billion  (board)  feet" 
a  year  by  1970.  That  volume  is  greater  than 
Lane  County's  annual  log  harvest  ran  prior 
to  the  close  of  World  War  n  and  not  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  the  greatest  log  harvest 
made  in  Lane  County  since  the  war. 

Next  to  Douglas  County.  Lane  Is  the  larg- 
est log-producing  county  in  the  United 
States.  So,  in  this  perspective.  Oregon  and 
Washington  lumbermen  cannot  be  accused 
of  exaggerating  their  claims  that  controu 
miist  be  worked  out  to  keep  log  exports  to 
Japan  within  bounds. 

British  Colimibia.  whose  mills  export  large 
quantities  of  finished  lumber  and  plywood 
to  the  United  States,  permits  hardly  any  ex- 
porting of  logs  to  Japan.  And  Alaska,  where 
timber  growth  easily  exceeds  mill  demands, 
enjoys  federally  imposed  prohibition  of  raw 
log  exports.  Consequently.  Alaskan  mills- 
some  partly  capitalized  with  Japanese  mon- 
ey— sell  practically  their  entire  lumber  out- 
put to  Japan. 

Why  Oregon  and  Washington  lumbermen 
ask.  shouldn't  the  Japanese  be  required  to 
buy  more  finished  lumber  and  plywood  from 
these  states — In  return  for  negotiated  rights 
to  continue  making  con  trolled -rate  log  pur- 
chases? 

The  Japanese  are  reasonable,  wise  in  the 
ways  of  business.  It  should  not  be  hard  to 
convince  their  government  that  a  quid  pro 
nuo  agreement  involving  Oregon-Wnshlngton 
logs  and  lumber  would  be  to  the  long-rrnge 
rtdvantage  of  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

Eventually,  something  will  have  to  be  done 
to  prevent  ruination  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton forest  products  industries.  Even  if  regu- 
lations are  changed  to  permit  Japan  to  Im- 
port some  Alaskan-grown  logs,  ns  Oregon's 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  has  suggested,  policies 
governing  e.xports  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton must  be  thoroughly  reviewed.  It  is 
senseless  for  the  United  States  to  Import 
Canadian  manufactured  lumber  and  plywood 
on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other.  Oregon- 
Washington  mills  are  going  broke  and  rele.is- 
ing  workmen  because  they  cnnt  afford  logs 
grown  virtually  within  sight  of  them. 

Again,  the  Japanese  are  realists.  They 
would  not  sacrifice  their  own  best  economic 
interests  as  the  United  States  is  .doing  in  this 
instance.  Nor.  honestly  and  fairly  dealt  with. 
would  they  believe  they  were  being  discrimi- 
nated against  If  their  log-buying  opportuni- 
ties were  sensibly  controlled. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  asked  President  John- 
son to  call  a  high-level  conference  of  U.S. 
and  Japanese  officials  on  questions  in  this 
area  of  the  two  nations'  trade  relations.  De- 
lay of  such  negotiations  can  only  lead  to 
aggravation  of  the  questions  Involved  and 
make  their  sensible  solution  more  difficult. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  commend  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  on  his  maiden  speech. 
I  know  how  he  feels  in  not  wanting  to 
rush  into  this  endeavor,  but  I  think 
when  he  has  a  problem  as  vexing  as 
this  is.  affecting  a  great  State  and  a 
great  industry,  and  he  sees  that  action 
must  be  taken  and  is  not  being  taken, 
he  has  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility 
to  speak  as  he  has. 

I  think  that  in  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  we  have  a  degree  of  exper- 
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tise  in  a  complex  field  that  is  unique. 
He  was  Ooivernor  of  his  State  for  8 
years.  He  has  a  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  interrelationslilp  that  must 
exist  between  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  With  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment controlling  80  percent  of  Ore- 
gon timber,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  or  the  industry  to  solve 
the  problem  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
with  great  foresight  looked  ahesui  to  the 
problem  that  we  will  be  facing  and  that 
will  be  much  more  critical  in  the  years 
ahead.  Too  frequently  the  Federal 
Government  deals  with  immediate  prob- 
lems and  does  not  concern  itself  with 
ultimate  problems.  I  think  that  we  in 
the  Senate  should  look  ahead  and  solve 
problems  that  are  not  yet  crises,  with  the 
thought  of  warding  off  crises  by  timely 
action.  I , 

Third,  in  indicating  that  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  work  with  our  friends  in  Japan, 
I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  find  a 
responsive  audience.  I  would  be  pleased 
indeed  if  I  could  be  of  assistance  in  this 
regard.  My  ov.-n  relationship  with  the 
Govenmient  of  Japan  poes  back  many 
years.  I  felt  the  camera  industry  should 
be  cncoui-aged  m  that  counti-y  following 
World  War  II.  I  worked,  in  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements,  to  reduce  tariff'3 
on  cameras  into  this  ccuntjrj ,  so  tiUit  Ja- 
pan and  Genui.ny  cc.  Id  loivo  r.:i  e.:i'.  ' 
opporLu-iit.r  to  compete  \vith  the  domes- 
tic camera  industry.  I  saw  the  expertise 
of  the  competition  result;  in  the  "hert 
fretting  hotter  in  the  kitchen."  I  .sroo  1 
firm  on  the  idea  that  we  should  allow 
our  fi  iend-s  to  com'jete  with  the  domestic 
industry,  .ind  that  we  shoifld  develop  our 
own  lesep.rch  and  developsnent  and  ex- 
pertise. I  stood  firm  for  that  prinuipl': 
rather  than  the  principle  of  withholding 
their  access  to  our  markets. 

I  think  the  Japanese  people  are  cng- 
nizant  of  the  fact  that  we  touve  been  firm 
friends  and  ought  to  thiiik  of  beins 
amenable  to  helping  us  'vi-ork  out  the 
oroblems  that  we  find  in  the  great  lum- 
ber industry. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  a  very  complex  subject  which 
I.  from  the  Midwest,  did  rot  fully  under- 
stand or  comprehend  The  quality  of  his 
analysis  provides  understanding  of  an 
effort  toward  solution.  It  will  enable  us 
to  look  ahead  to  a  solution  that  will  be 
of  aid  not  only  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
and  the  industry,  but  to  the  enWre  Na- 
tion as  well. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy].  I  would  add  one 
further  thought  concerning  this  particu- 
lar problem,  which  goes  far  beyond  even 
the  borders  of  this  country. 

About  2y2  years  ago.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  join  with  a  group  of  business 
leaders  of  my  State  in  what  Is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  trade  mission  to  Japan. 
We  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  one  of 
the  largest  pulp  paper  mills  In  the  coun- 
try of  Japan,  the  Ojl  Paper  Mill  at 
Tomakomal,  in  northern  Hokkaido. 


While  going  through  the  mill  with  the 
plant  manager,  we  fell  into  a  discussion 
about  the  need  for  the  natural  resource 
to  continue  their  paper  production.  He 
readily  and  frankly  acknowledged  that 
they  had  to  find  the  resource  somewhere. 
They  were  hopeful  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  obtain  it  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  of  the  United  States,  but  he 
stated  that  if  they  were  forced  to  do 
so,  they  would  have  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

He  then  commented,  I  think  very  pro- 
foundly, in  a  rather  facetiotis  tone  and 
manner,  but  yet  communicating  a  very 
important  idea.    He  said : 

I  have  long  believed  that  red  pulp  tends 
to  lead  to  red  newsprint. 

I  think  it  is  of  major  Importance  us 
that  we  seek  to  have  friends  throughout 
the  world.  We  cannot  isolate  ourselves 
with  trade  barriers  and  obstacles  that 
prevent  the  flow  of  goods  and  services. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  our  own  domestic  producers  and  to 
the  people  who  depend  upon  prosperous 
domestic  companies  for  their  employ- 
ment. But  I  believe  all  these  things  can 
be  accomplished  beneficially  both  to  our 
neighbors  in  the  world  ana  to  our  own 
people,  as  we  work  together  to  solve  these 
problems,  which  are  not  insoluble. 
That  is  why  I  feel  strongly  about  such  an 
avenue  of  approach  to  this  problem  as 
a  conference.  We  fomid  a  warm  re- 
sponse to  such  suggestions  when  we  were 
in  Japan,  talking  with  its  business  and 
political  leaders. 

Japan  is  our  friend,  and  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  be  our  friprM^-  but  the  Japanese 
must  also  produce  jobs  for  their  people 
and  must  seek  natural  resources  to  pro- 
vide such  jobs.  That  is  why  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States — and  I  believe  we  are 
unanimous  in  this — are  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  invite  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  other  States  as  well. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  those  expressed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  excellent 
presentation  of  a  complicated  and  cer- 
tainly widely  misunderstood  subject, 
with  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  so  intimately  familiar. 

The  Senator  has  contributed  mightily 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  Nation  In  the 
presentation  he  has  made  this  morning. 
I  say  that  because,  coming  from  the 
West  as  does  the  distingvdshed  Sens^^r, 
I  believe  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  strengthen- 
ing and  the  full  development  of  the 
country.  Certainly  if  we  do  not  use  all 
of  our  natursd  resources,  particularly  our 
renewable  natural  resources,  of  which 
timber  is  a  most  Important  one,  we  can- 
not hope  to  make  the  contribution  that 
otherwise  would  be  within  our  power. 

I  shall  not  add  much  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has  al- 
ready stated  about  the  importance  of 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  I  was  in  Ja- 
pan about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  I, 
too,  appreciate  the  tremendous  contri- 


bution which  that  country  is  mHiring 
toward  the  extension  of  a  democratic 
way  of  life  In  Asia,  and  the  added 
strength  that  is  thus  given  to  our  deter- 
mination and  our  conTlctions  in  all  of 
the  Orient. 

Certainly  newsprint  is  an  important 
commodity,  one  that  is  becoming  more 
important  els  time  goes  on.  I,  too,  ctHne 
from  a  State  which  has  some  timber 
stands.  Because  I  do,  I  would  say  to 
those  from  the  East  who  are  not  as  aware 
of  the  fact  as  some  of  us  &re  that  with 
the  ravages  of  insect  disease,  the  prob- 
lem with  timber  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  storing  or  keeping  a  resource  for  use 
at  some  future  time.  Umber  has  a  life- 
span; It  has  a  life  cycle;  it  grows  up. 
If  it  is  not  used  at  the  time  when  it  be- 
comes ripe,  it  is  often  felled  by  insect 
diseases,  and  it  can  be  scourged  by  the 
ravages  of  fire. 

That  fact  lends  a  si)ecial  importance 
to  the  wise  observations  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  tak- 
ing advantage  now  of  the  opportunity 
to  institute  a  national  program  that  will 
contemplate  the  use  of  these  resources 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  and  which 
would  permit  the  great  capability  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  other  States  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  utilize  better  this 
important  renewable  resource. 

As  v;e  do  that,  as  we  make  more  jobs 
available,  and  as  we  add  to  the  income, 
to  the  industry,  to  the  prosperity,  and 
to  the  tax  base  of  the  States  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  we  will  contribute  to 
the  strength  of  America  and  make  pos- 
sible places  for  Americans  to  find  homes 
where  the  air  is  clear  and  the  streams 
are  clean,  and  we  do  not  have  all  of  the 
problems  that  exist  in  some  of  our  metro- 
politan areas. 

What  the  Senator  from  Ore^^on  has 
said  this  mom^no'  ic  nf  rreat  importance. 
I  compliment  him  for  his  keen  under- 
standing oi  iha  many  ramifications  of 
th.->  pro':!'>ra.  ar>d  I  iii-ge  that  the  Senate 
'."^d  tI  r'lnnidcr  carpfully  the  impor- 
tant message  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  V/yoming  [Mr.  H.iNsrNl  for  his 
comments  and  observations.  I  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  as  a  fellow 
Governor  and  am  completely  aware  of 
his  great  leadership  in  the  area  of  nat- 
ural resource  development.  I  am  proud 
to  sit  w'th  h?m  now  in  the  back  row  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  fellow  Senators  in  commending  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon.  Although 
I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  being 
present  when  he  made  his  remarks.  I 
did  hear  the  statements  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  in  relationship 
to  his  remarks.  I  know  of  his  great  abil- 
ity, how  articulate  he  is  in  expressing 
himself,  and  how  dedicated  he  is  to  his 
State  of  Oregon.  My  State,  too.  Is 
vitally  interested  in  the  problem  to  which 
he  referred;  so  I  shall  be  eager  to  read 
his  statement.  I  again  congratulate  him 
for  his  outstanding  services  to  his  State 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
timely  and  informative  remarks  con- 
cerning the  crisis  confronting  the  timber 
industry  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  in 
the  western  part  of  our  Nation. 

I  sincerely  truat  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  join  with  Senator  Hatfi«,d  In 
requesting  an  early  meeting  of  United 
States  and  Japanese  Gtovcmments  and 
Industry  o£Bcials  to  review  all  aspects  of 
the  log  export  issue  with  a  view  to 
uniting  the  effort  needed  for  remedial 
action. 

Senator  Hatfisld  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  bringing  this  important  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


THE    ABM— LET    US    BEGIN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  years 
from  now  when  historians  sit  down  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  90th  Congress 
they  doubtless  will  emphasize  its  concern 
with  foreign  policy  and  military  affairs. 
For  this  Congress,  more  so  than  most 
other  Congresses.  It  seems  to  me.  has 
focused  its  attentlcHi  on  efforts  to  secure 
and  construst  a  meaningful  peace  in  the 
world. 

Admittedly,  our  efforts  to  secure  man's 
oldest  dream,  his  natural  right  to  be  his 
own  master,  have  been  strikingly  dis- 
similar. On  one  hand,  we  have  sub- 
stantially increased  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  a  small  Asian  nation  struggling 
for  the  right  to  determine  its  own  des- 
tiny. And  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
entered  into  another  agreement  with  the 
nation  that,  by  deed  no  less  than  word, 
Is  our  principle  adversary;  and  we  have 
done  so  In  the  hope  that  It  might  some- 
how be  a  step  toward  peace. 

Needless  to  say,  these  were  not  easy 
decisions  to  make,  either  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  for  Congress.  Nor  were  they 
unanimously  made.  They  Involved  com- 
plex and  interrelated  problems  and  men 
of  good  will  supported  each  side  of  both 
Issues,  as  they  do  even  today. 

Some  years  ago  Yale  classicist  Rich- 
mond Lattlmore  observed  that  the  es- 
sence of  Greek  tragedy  is  not  that  It  is 
between  good  and  bad.  but  that  it  Is  be- 
tween good  and  good — am  observation 
that  applies  equally  well  to  the  present 
situation.  No  one  knows  with  certainty 
that  his  choice  is  necessarily  correct,  for 
wisdom  and  truth  and  right  are  rarely 
100  percent  on  one  side.  But  the  de- 
cisions have  to  be  made,  and — differ 
though  we  do — we  make  them. 

It  Is  Important.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
remind  the  world  that  our  differences 
never  reflect  a  fundamental  disagree- 
ment on  the  basic  Issue  of  peace.  That 
matter  is  never  contested.  There  Is  no 
one  among  us  who  does  not  desire  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam, but  also  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber  who 
does  not  pray  for  better  relations  among 
all  nations.  Nor  is  there  a  responsible 
American  who  does  not  long  to  curb  the 
worldwide  aggressiveness  of  what  Ed- 
mund Biu-ke.  in  another  age,  described 
as  an  armed  doctrine. 


But,  as  Professor  Lattlmore  suggested, 
the  choice  open  to  us  is  not  clear,  neither 
black  nor  white.  And  those  who  view 
these  decisions  in  terms  of  "war  or  peace" 
or  "Red  or  dead"  or  "hawk  or  dove"  do 
a  great  disservice  to  the  Nation. 

But  still  the  euphemisms  are  hurled 
about  carelessly,  often  maliciously. 

This  dilemma  can  best  be  Illustrated 
in  the  present  controversy  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  proceed  to  in- 
stall an  suitiballistlc  missile— ABM- 
system.  To  some,  principally  spokes- 
men for  the  administration,  the  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  network,  even  though 
it  is  purely  defensive  in  design.  Is  viewed 
as  a  needless  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  To  others.  Including  many 
military  experts,  some  of  whom  are 
Members  of  this  body,  the  ABM  system 
is  viewed  as  the  best  deterrent  to  a  nu- 
clear war.  Surely,  no  one  can  say  with 
assurance  that  those  who  support  the 
second  proposition  are  less  concerned 
with  peace  than  those  who  support  the 
first;  neither  can  one  logically  argue 
that  those  who  endorse  the  initial  prop- 
osition are  less  concerned  with  national 
defense  than  are  those  who  support  the 
second.    The  Issue  Is  not  that  deducible. 

Personally,  although  I  am  neither  a 
military  expert  nor  a  scientist,  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  the  second 
argimient:  that  the  United  States  must 
undertake  Immediately  to  develop  and 
deploy  an  effective  antiballlstlc  mlssUe 
system. 

I  take  this  position  for  two  reasons. 
First,  according  to  Intelligence  reports. 
Soviet  Russia  is  already  beginning  to 
deploy  a  defense  system  designed  to  pro- 
tect its  major  cities  against  attack  by 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  And, 
second,  increasing  amounts  of  reliable 
evidence  suggest  apparent  advances  In 
the  Soviet's  offensive  capacity,  notably 
in  the  area  of  multiple  warhead  tech- 
nology. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age, 
approximately  two  decades  ago,  the 
United  States  has  preserved  an  uneasy 
world  peace  by  its  unquestioned  superi- 
ority in  strategic  offensive  weapons.  We 
have  made  it  clear  to  would-be  aggres- 
sors that  any  sneak  attack  they  might 
initiate,  however  damaging  to  the  free 
world,  would  Invite  an  automatic  re- 
sponse so  terrible  as  to  be  Intolerable 
to  them.  And  our  strategy  has  worked. 
Nuclear  peace  has  been  maintained.  But 
we  are  faced  now  with  a  different  set 
of  circumstances.  We  are  confronted 
with  the  realization  that  a  potential 
enemy — convinced  his  scientists  and  en- 
gineers have  built  a  practically  perfect 
defense  against  retaliatory  attack — need 
no  longer  restrain  his  belligerence  and 
might  in  fact  be  encouraged  to  unleash 
a  nuclear  attack  that  would  rain  Are  and 
death  and  destruction  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Clearly,  the  decision  to  develop  and 
deploy  an  antlballlstic  missile  system  Is 
a  painful  one  for  the  administration  to 
make,  but  It  is  a  decision  which  must 
nevertheless  be  made,  and  made  now. 
We  stand  once  again  at  a  crossroads  In 
our  efforts  to  deter  a  major  nuclear  war, 
and  the  decision  to  act  cannot  be  held 
any  longer  in  suspension. 

So  far  the  administration  has  resisted 


every  attempt  to  speed  up  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antimissile  defense  network, 
arguing  that  to  do  so  would  touch  off 
the  biggest  and  most  expensive  arms  race 
the  worid  has  ever  known.  And,  accord- 
ing to  this  argimient,  when  the  balance 
of  military  strength  Is  again  stabilized. 
on  the  new  plane  so  expensively  pur- 
chased, the  world  will  be  less  secure  than 
ever.  Consequently,  the  administration 
has  sought  to  end  the  arms  and  defense 
spiral  through  diplomatic  efforts, 
through  negotiation.  It  has  attempted 
to  persuade  the  Russians  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  banning  the  deplosonent 
of  antlballlstic  missiles  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets.  But  its 
efforts  so  far  have  been  in  vain.  In  fact, 
only  7  weeks  ago  in  London,  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Alexel  Kosygin  afrparently  ruled  out 
a  ban  on  antlballlstic  missiles. 

I  believe  that  defenae  systema,  which  pre- 
vent attack — 

Said  the  Premier — 
are  not  the  cause  of  the  arms  race,  but  con- 
stitute a  factor  preventing  the  death  of  peo- 
ple. 

Yet  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
express  Interest  in  such  an  agreement, 
the  agreement  itself  must  be  suspect. 
Surely,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  enter 
into  an  accord  that  provides  for  verifica- 
tion and  inspection,  jjartlcularly  when 
veriflcation  in  this  field  would  involve 
disclosures  even  more  sensitive  than 
those  Involved  in  inspection  of  ther- 
monuclear explosions.  And,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  security  of  the  free 
world,  an  agreement  without  veriflcation 
Is  totally  unacceptable.  Also,  there  Is 
the  important  point  that  my  knowledge- 
able colleague,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thtjrmond]  raised  when 
he  said: 

A  piece  of  p^>er  with  the  name  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  It  la  not  an  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  an  effective  ballistic  missile 
system. 

It  Is  not  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, or  myself  or  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican people  would  not  like  to  believe  the 
Russians  and  to  take  these  agreements  at 
face  value.  It  Is  not  that  at  all.  It  is 
rather  that  history  has  proven,  by  ex- 
ample after  example,  that  Soviet  officials 
will  honor  agreements  only  as  long  as 
they  serve  their  sinister  purposes  to  rule 
the  world. 

But  even  If  we  share  the  administra- 
tion's opinion  and  optimism  that  Russia 
is  Interested  in  halting  the  arms  race, 
that  It  will  open  Its  country  to  inspection 
and  verification,  and  that  it  can  be 
trusted  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  even  if  we  grant  all  these  Im- 
probabilities, where  does  that  leave  the 
United  States  in  the  face  of  Red  China's 
growing  nuclear  threat?  What  could  be 
more  foolish  than  to  agree  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  treaty  banning  ABM's 
if  it  meant  eventually  facing  a  Com- 
munist China  armed  with  sophisticated 
nuclear  weapons  and  protected  by  an 
ABM  system  of  its  own?  And  Red 
China's  threat  as  a  nuclear  power  must 
not  be  dismissed  lightly.  Indeed,  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has 
conceded  that  the  Chinese  probably  will 
launch  a  long-range,  nuclear-tipped  bal- 
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llstlc  missile  before  the  start  of  a  new 
year. 

Therefore,  any  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  not  to 
deploy  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
would  be  of  questionable  value.  To  be 
truly  effective,  such  an  agreement  must 
bind  all  nuclear  nations;  and  there  is 
little  likeUhood  that  China,  given  its 
present  bellicose  nature,  is  In  any  way 
interested  In  It. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  United  States 
abandon  its  efforts  to  reach  an  accepta- 
ble agreement.  These  negotiations 
should  continue.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  while  we  agonize  over  what  to  do, 
and  while  the  administration  speaks 
hopefully  of  an  effective  anti-ABM  sys- 
tem treaty,  the  Soviets  are  deploying  an 
ABM  system  throughout  the  UJSjS.R. 
aiid.  at  the  same  time,  are  enlarging 
their  offensive  arsenal. 

Reliable  Intelligence  information 
proves  that  the  Soviets'  missile  defense 
system  is  not  limited  to  the  Moscow  area, 
as  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
have  thus  far  insisted.  Rather,  the  So- 
viet system  reportedly  rings  several  large 
cities  and  is  stretched  throughout  the 
northeastern  regions  of  the  country,  the 
corridor  which  U.S.  land-launched  mis- 
siles must  travel  to  hit  vital  Russian  tar- 
gets. In  fact,  less  than  a  month  ago 
leading  Soviet  military  leaders,  includ- 
ing Gen.  Pavel  F.  Batitsky,  a  deputy  de- 
fense minister,  boasted  unqualifiedly  that 
missiles  fired  at  the  Soviet  Union  would 
never  reach  their  targets.  While  that 
claim  doubtless  Is  an  exaggeration.  It 
nevertheless  Indicates,  or  certainly  Im- 
plies, that  some  Soviet  officials  are  con- 
vinced they  could  protect  the  most  vital 
parts  of  their  farflung  territory  from 
attack. 

I  need  not  remind  anyone,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Soviets  never  stopped  to 
consult  with  American  authorities  before 
beginning  to  deploy  their  missile  defense 
network.  Unquestionably,  they  had 
previously  concluded  that  the  anti- 
missile missile  would  in  some  way  en- 
hance their  overall  strategic  military 
posture.  Authorities  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Soviets'  decision  to  start  pro- 
duction on  an  ABM  system  was  made  in 
1964,  after  they  had  time  to  analyze  the 
results  of  their  A-bomb  tests  of  1961-62. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  with 
those  tests,  which  were  designed  in  part 
to  gage  the  effectiveness  of  antlmlMJlea 
at  various  altitudes,  the  Soviets  broke  a 
pledge  to  the  United  States  by  ignoring  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  explosions, 

But.  however,  the  Soviets  arrived  at  the 
decision  to  proceed,  by  doing  so  they 
clearly  rejected  the  assumption  that  UB. 
reaction  to  such  deployment  would  ne- 
gate Its  strategic  Importance,  whether 
that  value  is  viewed  in  political,  psycho- 
logical, or  military  terms. 

However,  it  is  in  terms  of  the  Uj8.  stra- 
tegic requirements— not  the  Soviets'— 
that  the  issue  must  finally  be  resolved. 
It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  examine  the 
question  of  an  antimissile  defense 
system— Nike  X— from  the  following 
three  viewpoints:  First.  Would  It  save 
Uves?  Second.  Would  it  strengthen  our 
deterrent  force?  Third.  Would  It  en- 
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hanoe  our  overall  strategic  positlcm  In  a 
meaningful  way? 

As  for  saving  lives,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  very  best  defense  systMB 
man  can  ever  hope  to  devise  probably 
will  be  Inadequate  against  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. And  In  this  regard  the  ABM  is  no 
exception.  But  hi  light  ot  the  unavail- 
ability of  a  better  defense  network,  aiKi 
with  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
many  millions  more  would  die  if  left  un- 
protected, the  Nike  X  system  offers 
Americans  an  element  of  hope — at  least 
until  such  time  as  we  can  effect  a  change 
in  the  international  situation  or,  better 
yet,  in  human  nature.  An  adequate  de- 
fense system  Is  necessary  because  all  men 
have  not  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  who  warned  that  lasting 
Iieace  will  come  only  when  men  "beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  ttaeir 
spears  Into  pruning  hooks;  nation  aball 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

In  the  United  States  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  an  ABM  system  could  cut 
deaths  from  130  million — ^the  estimated 
number  who  would  die  in  a  surpiise  at- 
tack If  no  such  system  were  in  force — to 
60  million — thus  a  saving  of  70  million 
American  lives.  Such  an  estimate  can- 
not be  dismissed  lightly.  James  Bum- 
ham,  a  highly  respected  military  analyst 
with  whom  I  mostly  agree,  £u-gues  against 
an  antimissile  defense  by  writing  that 
there  is  no  significant  strategic  differ- 
ence between  130  million  and  60  million 
casualties.  And  perhaps  he  is  right — 
strategically.  But  Americans  by  and 
large  have  been  conditioned  by  Haw- 
thorne's belief  that  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual is  important  in  some  respect, 
whether  or  not  he  is  important  strategi- 
cally. Fortunately,  the  Nation's  value 
system  is  not  so  disjointed  that  It  will 
carelessly  write  off  the  Uves  of  70  Ameri- 
cans— to  say  nothing  of  70  mUllon. 

No,  we  can  never  hope  to  save  the  lives 
of  all  Americans,  or  perhaps  even  the 
majority  of  Americans;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  not  safeguard  how- 
ever many  lives  as  possible,  within  our 
capacity  to  do  so. 

As  to  whether  the  ABM  system  would 
strengthen  our  deterrent  force,  the  an- 
swer is  again  an  unqualified  "Yes."  No 
matter  how  good  its  own  defense,  no  na- 
tion would  be  so  foolish  as  to  unleash 
an  attack  against  another  nation  whose 
defense  it  oould  not  hope  to  penetrate 
and  whose  retaliatory  capacity  it  could 
not  hope  to  immobilize.  To  do  so.  would 
be,  at  best,  to  fight  a  nuclear  stalemate; 
at  worst,  to  commit  nuclear  suicide. 
Conversely,  if  one  assumes  a  relative  bal- 
ance In  strategic  offensive  forces,  and 
then  introduces  a  defensive  component 
on  only  one  side,  it  is  entirely  conceiv- 
able that  the  defensive  capacity  might, 
in  a  given  situation,  swing  the  balance 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  favored  nation 
would  Initiate  a  nuclear  exchange,  know- 
ing that  the  damage  it  would  Inflict 
would  be  far  greater  than  it  would  sus- 
tain. Thus,  possessing  the  same  approx- 
imate offensive  weapons  as  the  Soviets, 
the  United  States  is  benefited  by  the 
ABM  deterrent  factor  in  two  situations: 
either  when  we  alone  have  such  an  op- 
erational system,  or  when  we  have  as 


effective  a  system  as  they  have.  It  is 
only  when  we  lack  the  protection  that 
another  nxiclear  nations  has,  or  thinks  It 
has,  that  the  true  danger  of  nuclear  war 
is  maximized. 

More  significantly,  U£.  mfiltary  policy 
relies  heavUy  on  what  has  been  char- 
acterized "extended  deterrence";  that  is, 
our  strategic  capabilities  have  a  restrain- 
ing influence  on  Soviet  foreign  poUoy 
generally.  Tills  vital  role  could  be  seri- 
ously, perhaps  irrevocably.  Impaired  by 
an  effective,  comprehensive  Soviet  ABM 
system.  In  the  final  analysis,  deterrence 
is  a  state  of  mind,  a  euphoric  condition 
that  could  lead  a  would-be  aggressor, 
who  is  himself  protected  by  antimissile 
missiles,  to  conclude  he  ceuld  support  a 
more  aggressive  fcn-eign  policy  at  an 
acceptable  level  of  risk.  If  he  wo-e 
correct  in  his  assumption,  the  XJJB.  stra- 
teglc  position  would  be  eroded;  If  he 
were  wrong,  a  confrontation  of  fateful 
consequences  could  follow.  But  in  either 
case,  U.8.  security — in  fact,  the  free 
world's  security — would  be  impaired.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Uiis  possibility  could 
best  be  avoided  by  deploying  the  ABM 
as  one  element  of  a  comprehensive  de- 
fense network. 

This  leads,  then,  to  an  analysis  of 
the  third  proposition,  whether  a  mis- 
sile defense  system  would  materially 
strengthen  the  overall  strategic  position 
of  the  United  States,  And  here  the 
answer  also  is  "Yes" — it  would.  In  this 
instance,  the  question  is  not  simply 
whether  an  ABM  system  would  save  lives 
or  preserve  what  one  news  magazine 
called  the  ''balance  of  terror"  in  the 
world.  Rather,  the  question  Is  whether 
the  Nike  X  would  strengthen  the  UJ3. 
strategic  position  to  a  degree  that  would 
enhance  our  foreign  policy  generally. 

However  distasteful  the  thought  might 
be,  the  fact  nevertheless  is  that  Amer- 
ica's greatest  foreign  policy  successes 
have  occurred  during  periods  when  the 
btdance  of  strategic  forces — geography, 
economic  strength,  psychological  consid- 
erations, military  strength,  et  cetera — 
clearly  favored  the  United  States.  Vor, 
beyond  their  function  as  a  deterrent  to 
nuclear  attack,  the  forces  serve  also  to 
limit  a  would-be  aggressor's  freedom  of 
action  by  posing  an  ultimate  threat. 
And  the  true  measure  of  superiority  is 
the  degree  to  which  they  limit  or  support 
other  courses  of  action,  military  and 
political  alike. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  the  Uhited 
States  has  enjoyed  a  strategic  superior- 
ity by  reason  of  its  massive  offenstre 
capability.  And  while  this  capability 
remains  of  cmtlnulng  importance,  Its 
signiflcanoe  may  come  Increasingly  to 
depend  upon  our  capacity  to  protect  the 
Nation  from  nuclear  attack,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  nuclear  blackmail.  Conversely, 
the  Soviet  deploym«it  of  a  hlgh-oonfl- 
dence  anti-missile-missile  system  might 
lead  them  to  conclude,  however,  erro- 
neously, that  the  balance  of  power  had 
been  altered  In  ways  to  Justify  foreign 
adventures,  an  illusion  which  could  pro- 
duce decisions  damaging  to  our  foreign 
policy  interests  and  threatening  to  the 
nuclear  peace. 

Both  Secretary  McNamara  and  James 
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Bumham,  to  cite  two  ideologies,  argue 
that  the  best  way  to  meet  the  threat  of 
a  Soviet  missile  defense  system  Is  to  in- 
crease the  Nation's  offensive  capacity,  its 
deterrent  force.  Their  argument  is  per- 
suasive. Without  question,  our  offensive 
forces  must  be  strengthened,  particularly 
our  ability  to  penetrate  a  sophisticated 
missile  defense.  But  we  should  no  more 
increase  our  offensive  p\mch  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  adequate  defense  than  we 
should  build  that  defense  system  without 
concomitantly  Increasing  our  offensive 
capiu:ity.  It  Is  not  a  "one-or-the-other" 
proposition.  A  strong  nation,  like  a  good 
football  team,  depends  on  a  relatively 
balanced  attack,  offensively  and  defen- 
sively. 

It  would  aiq?ear  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  United  States  must  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  strategic  superiority  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  while  a  potent  of- 
fense is  important,  the  defensive  com- 
ponent of  strategic  forces  will  become 
IncresuBlngly  important,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  neutralizing  the  Soviet  ABM 
system,  but  also  because  a  missile  de- 
fense would  strengthen  U.S.  position 
generally.  In  many  situations,  this  de- 
fensive capability  could  provide  the  cru- 
cially Important  margin  of  strategic 
superiority  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  our 
Nation  should  proceed  without  delay  to 
deploy  the  Nike  X  system  and  to  under- 
take related  damage-limiting  programs — 
particxilarly  fallout  shelters.  Such  a 
move  will  strengthen  our  overall  strategic 
position,  contribute  to  our  national 
security  and  save  lives  if  the  deterrent 
fails.    It  is  the  only  prudent  course. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  nuclear  de- 
fense program,  of  which  the  Nike  X  is 
a  major  component,  is  very  costly,  or  that 
the  money  could  not  be  put  to  better  use. 
But  national  defense  was  willed  by  our 
forefathers  to  succeeding  generations  of 
Americans  as  their  first  and  foremost 
responsibility.  And  it  is.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  anyone  who  favors  deploying 
the  Nike  X  system  would  suggest  that 
the  Nation  commit  Itself  at  this  time  to 
the  entire  missile  defense  program, 
whether  it  costs  SIO  billion  or  $40  bll- 
Uon. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  take  that  position. 
I  merely  suggest  that — while  searching 
all  avenues  to  ban  defensive  missiles 
through  a  negotiated  treaty,  as  the  ad- 
ministration Is  doing — the  administra- 
tion spend  the  money  Congress  has  al- 
ready appropriated  as  the  first  step 
toward  a  comprehensive  missile  defense 
program,  should  one  be  necessary.  We 
cannot  afford,  either  militarily  or  mone- 
tarily, to  delay  further  the  decision  to 
begin.  Secondly,  I  suggest  that  the  PAs- 
Ident  set  a  deadline  for  negotiating  the 
treaty  ban,  and  in  that  way  provide  tiie 
Nation  some  measure  of  assurance  that 
the  Soviets,  who  as  I  said  are  presently 
deplojring  their  own  missile  defense  net- 
work, will  not  use  the  period  of  good  will 
to  our  disadvantage. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  alwajrs  be  a 
basis  for  rationalizing  the  deferral  of  the 
ABM  system — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  admit  its  need  Is  to  ackoowledge. 


in  effect,  that  nuclear  war  is  possible. 
But  failure  to  deploy  the  ABM.  failure 
to  take  the  first  step,  risks  a  shift  in  the 
balance  of  nuclear  power  with  poten- 
tially fateful  consequences.  Yes.  we 
should  begin,  leaving  the  question  of 
"how  big  a  missile  defense  program  is 
enough"  for  subsequent  determination. 
At  the  very  least,  we  should  begin  by 
providing  the  only  possible  insurance 
against  the  failure  of  deterrence  and  by 
strengthening  the  overall  strategic  posi- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

It  is  an  agonizing  decision  for  the 
President.  But  it  is  one  that  he  can  no 
longer  afford  not  to  make. 


DMZ  DEFENSE  LINE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  read  the  first  clearcut,  detailed 
article  on  the  possibilities  of  a  mile-wide, 
fortified  barrier  across  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  extending  into  Laos  with  its 
terminal  point  either  at  Savannakhet  or 
Thakhet,  both  on  the  Laotian-Thai  fron- 
tier. 

This  proposal  has  been  suggested  many 
times  as  a  means  to  really  confine  the 
war  to  South  Vietnam  and  to  accomplish 
the  stated  objective  of  air  raids  on  North 
Vietnam,  to  wit:  to  stop  the  infiltration 
of  men  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam 
to  South  Vietnam  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail.  This  objective,  as  we  know,  has 
not  been  accomplished  because  infiltra- 
tion of  men  into  the  south  has  contin- 
ued along  the  canopied  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I 
say  that  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
has  stated  that  infiltration  has  increased. 

In  my  opinion,  a  defense  line  along 
the  DMZ  extending  into  Laos  would  not 
only  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the 
war  but  I  believe  it  could  be  done  at  less 
cost  than  what  was  originally  antici- 
pated. Furthermore,  when  we  consider 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  total 
of  1,200,000  allied  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam alone.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
South  Vietnamese  divisions  should  take 
on  a  far  greater  share  there,  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  in  defending 
their  own  country  and  should  be  the  ones 
In  large  part  on  the  defense  line  in  that 
area. 

While  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  I  am 
assuming  that  the  Pentagon  has  given 
this  proposal  consideration. 

Not  only  would  such  a  defense  line  cut 
drastically,  if  not  eliminate  entirely,  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam,  it  would  also  Isolate  the 
conflict  to  South  Vietnam.  It  would  be 
of  great  assistance  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia,  and  it 
would  place  us  in  a  more  understandable 
position  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people 
and  the  nations  of  the  world. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
not  a  proposal  which  originated  with  me, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  a  suggestion  worthy 
of  consideration  and  to  that  end  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
John  Randolph  entitled  "A  Fresh  Con- 
cept: Clear  Jungle  Zone.  Seal  Out  Hanoi 
Support"  which  was  carried  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  Sunday,  April  2,  1967, 
as  well  as  in  other  newspapers,  be  incor- 
porated at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 
A  Frish  Concxpt:  Cleab  Jungle  Zonk,  Sial 

Odt   Hamoi   Support — Milxwidx  Vovnrtia 

Barrieh  Envisiomko 

(By  John  Randolph) 

Saigon.— There  l«  little  dUagreement  that 
If  direct  support  from  North  Vietnam  oould 
be  cut  off  completely,  the  Viet  Cong  revolt  In 
South  Vietnam  would  collapse — not  immedi- 
ately, of  course,  but  Inevitably. 

There  are  still  some  occasional  arguments 
to  the  contrary,  but  they  are  not  convincing 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  In  previous 
years.  It  Is  a  fact  today  that  moet  weapons, 
ammunition,  critical  supplies,  senior  officers' 
and  overall  direction  come  to  the  Viet  Cong 
from  the  north.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the 
Viet  Cong  could  long  continue  against  a  re- 
viving South  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
now  really  powerful  American  presence  with- 
out this  help. 

Moreover,  the  Viet  Cong  now  require  direct 
troop  support  from  North  Vietnam,  Amwlcan 
esUmatee  Eay  that  out  of  the  total  of  280.000 
armed  Viet  Cong,  about  160,000  are  Informal- 
ly organized,  full-  or  part-time  neighborhood 
guerrlUas.  and  120,000  are  well-trained  and 
highly  organized  "main  force"  or  "local  force" 
fighting  companies  and  battalions.  Of  this 
120,000  hard  core,  the  Americans  estimate 
that  36%  of  43.000  are  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
ular  army  soldiers,  and  that  about  7,000  more 
of  these  enter  South  Vietnam  every  month 
to  shore  up  the  Viet  Cong.  It  Is  true  these 
are  only  estimates,  but  cut  them  In  half  and 
It  Is  still  a  lot  of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
for  what  Is  presented  as  a  local,  popular  re- 
volt. 

NOKTR'S    BUPPOKT    KSSENTIAI. 

Historically,  also,  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  North  Vietnamese  support  la  essential 
to  the  Viet  Cong.  The  record  of  all  signif- 
icant "peoples'  wars"  for  the  past  200  yean 
shows  a  revolt  can  hardly  faU  when  It  has 
sustained,  significant  outside  help,  and  can 
hardly  win  without  it. 

There  seem  to  be  no  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  It  applies  with  equal  rigor  to  Communist 
revolts  as  to  any  other  kind. 

Why,  then,  do  the  allies— the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam,  the  United  States,  Korea,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — not  concentrate  on  cut- 
ting off  this  support  with  their  huge  army 
of  1.200,000  men — most  of  It  Infantry— In- 
stead of  bombing  North  Vietnam  and  Increas- 
ingly chasing  Viet  Cong  bands  around  the 
Jungle  Uke  a  man  fighting  bees? 

This  la  a  legitimate  question  because  cut- 
ting off  North  Vietnamese  support  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  simple,  straightforward 
and  certain  way  to  win  the  war — and  in  the 
long  run  perhaps  the  quickest,  too. 

Up  to  now  the  allies,  that  Is,  principally 
the  American  military  and  political  strat- 
egists, have  hoped  to  win  the  war  more 
quickly  and  economically  and  possibly  with 
leas  bloodshed.  This  Is  by  trying  to  stop 
North  Vietnamese  support  by  air  bombing,  to 
reduce  Viet  Cong  fighting  power  by  short, 
sharp  search-and-deetroy  missions  and  to 
rally  the  South  Vietnamese  villagers  by  pac- 
ification, which  maans  restoring  govern- 
ment control  and  winning  the  villagers'  ac- 
tive cooperation  by  Improving  their  welfare 
with  material  aid. 

Unfortunately,  this  strategy  has  done  little 
more  than  arrest  and  partly  restore  the 
alarming  decllnee  of  1904  and  1966. 

BOMBINO     HASN'T     HALTED    FLOW 

Bombing  has  not  been  any  more  effective 
in  stopping  the  fiow  of  essential  supplies  to 
the  Communist  fighting  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  than  It  was  in  stopping  the  flow  of 
essential  supplies  to  the  Communist  front 
line  army  In  the  Korean  War.  Seareh-and- 
destroy  missions  became  less  profitable  aft« 
the  Viet  Gong  tested  American  firepower  and 
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have    since    avoided    battle    except    when 
trapped  or  when  the  odds  are  right. 

As  for  pacification,  it  turns  out  that  the 
basic  Ingredient  is  ironclad  protection  so  a 
cooperating  villager  will  not  get  his  throat 
cut  at  night  by  a  Viet  Cong  murder  and 
vengeance  squad.  Since  this  degree  of  secu- 
rity requires  complete  military  superiority 
and  occupation  of  the  area,  pacification  baa 
not  moved  ahead  quickly. 

So  It  Is  a  good  time  to  consider  a  new 
strategy,  especially  with  aU  these  1.200.000 
troops  on  hand  and  relatively  little  fighting 
going  on.  Sealing  off  South  Vietnam  from  aU 
Communist  contact  and  support  seems  like 
a  worthy  project  and  one  tint  offer*  the 
greatest  assurance  of  success  for  the  lowest 
possible  degree  of  risk. 

It  might  also  appeal  to  President  Johnson, 
who  must  feel  very  keenly  the  political  need 
to  get  the  war  moving  along  toward  victory 
more  quickly  than  It  Is  moving.  This  not 
only  a  reference  to  his  own  problem  In  the 
approaching  1968  election,  but  to  a  sensitive 
gtateman's  knowledge  that  the  longer  a  war 
drags  on,  the  more  risk  the  stronger  power 
runs  of  losing  friends  and  adding  enemies. 
If  protracted  war  Is  good  for  guerrillas,  as 
Mao  Tse-tung  maintains,  then  It  is  surely 
poison  for  the  other  side.  America's  prob- 
lem and  the  President's  problem  go  hand  In 
band. 

The  extension  of  a  defensive  position 
across  the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Into  or  across  Laos  has  been  proposed 
by  Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  who  views  It  as  a  better  way  to 
stop  Infiltration  from  the  north  than  bomb- 
ing. 

To  clarify  what  sealing  South  Vietnam 
means,  we  can  quickly  throw  out  some  dis- 
tracting Ideas  and  side  Issues. 

1— If  this  were  a  simple  old-fashioned  war, 
a  quick  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  from  the 
sea  would  be  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  to 
settle  the  matter — like  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  landing  at  Inchon  In  the  Korean 
War.  But  in  this  war,  an  invasion  of  Com- 
munist home  territory  would  probably  bring 
Communist  China  into  the  war  directly  and 
provoke  the  Soviet  Union  Into  some  unpre- 
dictable but  probably  unpleasant  reaction. 

Instead  of  settling  one  war.  you  would 
wind  up  with  two,  or  perhaps  three.  In- 
vading North  Vietnam  seems  quite  out  of 
the  question  unless  there  are  some  really 
major  changes. 

2— As  for  South  Vietnam's  1,000-mile  sea 
frontier,  much  work  has  been  done  to  con- 
trol it,  but  It  Is  stUl  somewhat  open  to  gun- 
running.  But  this  problem  will  be  solved 
automatically  when  the  aUied  navies  sum- 
mon up  enough  excitement,  energy,  equip- 
ment and  Ingenuity  to  break  down  the  re- 
maining self-imposed  restraints  and  treat 
the  problem  as  a  vital  war  measure  to  be 
pushed  through  ruthlessly,  even  If  some  fish- 
ermen have  to  be  ordered  around  a  bit.  On 
this  frontier,  the  enemy  Is  not  oommunlam, 
but  an  excess  of  restraint. 

3— The  600-mlle  frontier  with  Cambodia, 
half  of  it  through  delta  plain,  half  through 
mountain  Jungle,  is  a  genuinely  troublesome 
Communist  sanctuary  and  supply  source. 
But  It  Is  secondary  to  the  much  more  dan- 
gerous Infiltration  route  through  Laos.  In 
any  case,  Cambodia  Is  a  political  weather 
vane,  and  It  may  be  that  II  the  allies  really 
•tart  to  win.  Prince  Sihanouk  wlU  start  to  be 
raendly  again  and  clean  up  his  neutraUty. 
Even  at  the  worst,  this  is  still  the  second 
border  to  seal,  not  the  first. 

This  clears  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  the 
»al  problem— stopping  the  heavy  Commu- 
mst  Infiltration  and  supply  acroee  the  north- 
ern 260  miles  of  South  Vietnam's  land  fron- 
tier with  Laos,  and  the  50-mlle  demlUtarlzed 
but  partly  Oommunlst-occupled  zone  aepa- 
"^tlng  North  from  South  Vietnam, 

INTENOTD  rOB  LOCAL  ACTION 

North  Vietnamese  troops  and  supplies  that 
cross  the  narrow  demilitarized  aone  between 


Laos  and  the  Botrth  China  Sea  are  primarily 
Intended  for  local  action.  The  long-range 
support  leaves  North  Vietnam  at  a  point 
farther  north,  makes  an  end  run  around  the 
west  of  the  zone  through  the  Illegally  Com- 
munist-occupied parts  of  the  southern  pan- 
handle of  supposedly  neutral  Laoa,  continues 
on  south  and  then  turns  back  and  crosses 
the  South  Vietnamese  border  at  various 
points  In  the  very  rugged  mountain  Jungle 
along  the  northern  260  miles  of  frontier. 
This  Is  the  famous  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

This  frontier  can  be  closed  by  two  dif- 
ferent tactics — by  actuaUy  putting  infantry 
along  the  border  to  Intercept,  fight,  destroy 
and  discourage  the  Communist*  or  by  clear- 
ing part  of  the  Jungle  and  buUdlng  a  fortified 
barrier  sone  that  would  let  a  much  smaller 
number  of  soldiers  do  the  Job,  with  backing 
by  mobUe  reserves  for  emergencies. 

It  can  also  be  closed  In  two  different 
places.  One  would  be  directly  along  the 
actual  demilitarized  zone  and  the  northern 
250  miles  of  the  South  Vietnamese  land 
frontier — a  formidable  task  in  view  of  the 
length  and  the  terrain,  but  not  completely 
Impossible.  The  other  location,  much  to  be 
preferred,  would  start  at  the  sea  Just  south 
of  the  zone,  and  generaUy  follow  former  Co- 
lonial Route  9  westward  to  the  Laotian  bor- 
der and  continue  on  through  Laos  (directly 
cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail)  to  the  town 
of  Tchepone,  part  way  through  the  pan- 
handle. Prom  here,  the  remainder  of  the  line 
could  continue  on  to  either  of  two  Laotian 
towns  on  the  Mekong  River  boundary  with 
friendly  Thailand,  either  Savannakhet  at  the 
end  of  Route  9,  or  Thakhek,  60  mllee  north. 
Either  way,  the  line  would  be  about  180 
mUes  long — much  shorter  than  the  actual 
frontier  line. 

However — and  this  Is  the  key  point — to  go 
Into  Laos  on  the  ground  would  require  an 
Important  modification  of  American  policy, 
and  very  likely  there  would  be  some  con- 
sequences that  would  have  to  be  foreseen 
and  prepared  for. 

GUAXANTKED  LAOS'  NEUTRALrTT 

In  1962  the  United  States  signed  an  Ideal- 
istic treaty  with  12  other  nations  guarantee- 
ing the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 
North  Vietnam  violated  the  treaty  on  Ita 
first  day,  and  has  been  violating  it  ever  since 
by  Illegally  occupying  parts  of  Laos.  The 
treaty  foolishly  did  not  provide  for  any  clear- 
cut  positive  action  (only  consultation)  In 
case  of  such  a  violation.  However,  under 
basic  International  law,  the  North  Viet- 
namese violation  automatically  gives  both 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  an 
unassailable  right  to  take  equivalent  coun- 
teraction. That  is.  If  the  Laotian  govern- 
ment can't  throw  the  North  Vietnamese  out 
and  close  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  have  a  perfect 
right  to  enter  Laoe,  drive  out  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  close  the  trail  themselves.  This 
of  course  is  common  sense — a  breach  of  con- 
tract either  voids  the  contract  or  entitles 
the  injured  party  to  reasonable  damages. 

So  far,  the  United  States  has  not  used  this 
privilege  except  to  bomb  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  without  much  result.  But  the  allies 
can  use  ground  forces  legally  whenever  they 
want  to.  The  Commxinlsts  would  put  up  a 
howl  of  violation  since  they  have  never 
acknowledged  their  own  violations,  eren 
though  the  International  Control  Conmils- 
slon,  the  Inspector  under  the  treaty,  has 
confirmed  them. 

More  seriously,  there  la  the  possibility  of 
more  North  Vietnamese  Intervention,  and 
possibly  even  Chinese  Intervention,  since 
China  shares  some  of  Laos'  northern  border. 
At  the  least,  North  Vietnam  might  make  Its 
existing  occupation  In  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Laos  more  open. 

Diplomatically,  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Laotian  government  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  could  be  Induced  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  Intervene  to  protect  Laos.  Or  per- 
haps there  Is  an  even  simpler  way.    What  If 


landlocked  Laos  should  ask  for  American  aid 
to  build  a  modem  road  or  railroad  from,  say, 
the  capital  of  Vientiane,  across  the  pan- 
handle, to  some  point  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese coastline?  What  could  be  more 
wholesome  and  peaceful?  If  the  road  were 
buUt  without  incident,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  would  be  automatically  cut. 

Some  years  ago  a  Pentagon  survey  esti- 
mated that  to  hold  a  line  through  Tchepone 
with  only  troops,  not  field  fortifications, 
would  call  for  six  divisions.  TTils  is  not  an 
Impossibly  large  number,  but  It  is  more  than 
desirable. 

FORTlriXO   ZONB    PHACTICAL 

The  only  practical  solution  Is  a  fortified 
zone  wide  enough  to  be  comfortably  de- 
fended again  guerrlUa  forces  by  a  relatively 
small  garrison  or  against  major  forces  by 
quickly  arriving  reserves.  Such  a  zone  would 
have  to  be  at  least  a  mUe  wide,  with  excellent 
heavy  field  fortifications — not  a  Maglnot  Line 
or  a  Chinese  Wall,  but  something  more  like 
the  present  front  line  In  Korea,  which  Is  al- 
most as  long — 155  miles. 

To  build  It,  the  Jungle  would  have  to  be 
ripped  out,  the  trees  burned,  the  ground 
graded,  ditches,  barbed  wire  and  minefields 
installed,  mutually  supporting  blockhouses 
built  and  night  Illumination  provided.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  line  would  have  to  be 
an  all-weather,  heavy-duty  military  road, 
suitable  for  tanks  and  convoys,  with  landing 
stripe  and  helicopter  pads  at  suitable  in- 
tervals. 

This  would  be  a  big  project  and  not  cheap, 
but  It  Is  nothing  exceptional  by  modem  en- 
gineering standards,  and  once  built  it  would 
be  a  simple  and  economical  military  project 
to  man  and  defend  it.  Like  aU  fortifications, 
it  would  be  useless  unless  it  was  defended 
vigorously,  but  like  good  fortifications.  It 
would  greatly  Increase  the  defender's  power 
of  defense.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  a  small 
force  could  attack  or  cross  It  successfully, 
while  a  large  force  would  have  to  concentrate 
to  attack  and  thereby  expose  Itself  In  the 
open  to  devastating  allied  air  and  artillery  at- 
tack. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  barrier  zone 
would  go  far  beyond  Its  Immediate  purpose 
of  Isolating  South  Vietnam  from  Commu- 
nist penetration. 

On  the  world  front,  after  the  first  Com- 
munist yowls  of  violation,  it  would  be  recog- 
nized as  a  truly  defensive,  absolutely  non- 
aggressive  project  In  the  great  tradition  of 
Imaginative  American  engineering — like  the 
Panama  Canal.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the 
Alcan  Highway.  Since  It  would  actually  Iso- 
late North  Vietnam  from  South  Vietnam, 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — except  In 
local  reprisal  for  attacks  on  the  line — ^would 
be  totally  unnecessary  and  could  be  stopped 
Immediately.  This  woiild  not  otUy  relieve 
a  great  deal  of  world  tension,  but  It  would 
end  a  costly  drain.  By  the  end  of  1966  the 
United  States  had  lost  nearly  460  aircraft 
over  North  Vietnam,  representing  a  finan- 
cial loss  of  almost  $700  million — almost 
what  It  woxild  cost  to  build  the  barrier  zone. 

ZBOLATX    CAUBODIA    TBOK    RZDS 

The  zone  would  also  isolate  Cambodia 
from  the  Communists  except  by  sea,  with  a 
probable  improvement  of  relations.  The 
zone's  highway  wovild  provide  a  valuable 
mUltary  and  commercial  link  between  the 
South  China  Sea  and  South  ^netnam  and 
l^aUand  and  Laoe.  It  would  go  a  long  way 
to  stabUlze  the  extrem^y  soft  Southeast 
Asia  frontiers  between  the  Communist  and 
non-Communist  worlds. 

MlllUrlly,  such  a  line  should  be  easily  de- 
fendable  by  a  permanent  garrison  force 
equivalent  to  three  light  divisions  against 
anything  up  to  a  battalion  attack.  A  multl- 
battaUon  or  larger  attack  wovUd  require  sup- 
port from  mobile  ground  units  and  air.  The 
line  would  not  have  to  be  an  absolute  barrier, 
because  even  If  It  were  occasionally  pene- 
trated the  enemy  would  have  revealed  his 
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poolttoa  and  exposed  blnuelf  to  devastotlng 
counter-attack. 

Aa  toi  a  major  war  oSeaalve,  sucb  a  bar- 
rier zone  would  be  an  Ideal  front  line  for 
the  defending  army  ttaat  would  be  required. 

To  tbe  Viet  Cong,  it  would  be  a  sbatterlng 
blow  to  their  actual  aupport,  tbelr  hopes 
and  their  morale. 

Pot  the  South  Vietnamese,  It  would  sym- 
bolize a  tragic  division  of  their  country,  but 
It  would  also  be  a  shield  to  provide  their 
first  real  security  In  a  generation  and  let 
them  rebuild  th^lr  nation  In  peace. 

rNFANTRT    DIVISIONS    NXXDCD 

During  construction,  one  or  two  Infantry 
divisions  would  be  needed  to  screen  and  pro- 
tect the  big  construction  crew  required.  As 
the  completed  «one  extended  behind,  this 
part  cotild  be  held  by  fewer  troops.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  recog- 
nizing the  deadly  threat  of  such  a  move, 
might  chooee  to  fight  It  out  quickly  In  the 
zone  area.  This  would  be  a  major  battle 
of  the  kind  long  sotight  by  American  com- 
manders. As  for  the  Immediate  effect  In 
the  south,  and  project  would  probably  make 
Itself  felt  quickly  by  absorbing  North  Viet- 
namese effort  and  reducing  supplies  to  the 
south.  But  a  vigorous  Viet  Cong  diversion- 
ary campaign  co\ild  naturally  be  expected 
and  would  have  to  be  beaten  down. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  barrier  zone  Is  so 
Intriguing  that  this  writer  consulted  one  of 
the  several  top  American  engineering  flims 
now  working  on  huge  engineering  projects 
In  South  Vietnam  and  asked  for  an  estimate 
of  feasibility  and  cost.  The  firm's  response, 
sximmarized  below,  is  Interesting  and  en- 
coiiraglng  reading: 

"It  would  be  a  large  but  relatively  simple 
and  straightforward  engineering  project.  If 
It  should  ever  be  approved  by  the  government 
we  would  like  to  do  It.  We  have  the  big  land 
clearing  and  other  equipment  this  project 
would  need. 

"On  costs,  we  estimate — probably  fairly  ac- 
curately— that  the  total  would  require  not 
less  than  $730  million  and  probably  not 
more  than  •!  billion.  This  Is  about  the  cost 
of  1.000  miles  of  average  four-lane  highway 
In  the  United  States.  Prom  date  of  con- 
tract, it  would  take  us  six  months  to  get 
organized,  and  from  one  to  two  years  after 
that  to  complete  It.  We  would  need  a  large 
troop  screen  to  protect  our  work  crews,  and 
w»  would  like  to  use  some  men  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Kavy's  Seabees. 

"The  only  unusual  technical  problem  we 
can  see  would  be  disposing  of  the  Jungle  trees 
after  they  were  cleared  off  Clearing  them 
would  be  no  problem.  We  would  bring  in 
300  to  400  horsepower  land-clearing  ma- 
chines such  as  are  used  In  the  deep  southern 
swamps.  These  would  Just  rip  the  Jungle 
out — It  la  not  as  hard  as  It  looks.  But  the 
trees  would  not  dry  naturally  enough  to 
bum.  We  would  have  to  bring  In  some  kind 
of  cbaap  oil  to  bum  tbam. 

"We  would  go  at  It  In  this  order:  Plrst 
defoUate  or  napalm  the  trees  to  simplify 
clearing.  Then  use  the  big  machines  to  rip 
them  out.  Tlicn  bum  the  cleared  trees  with 
oil. 

"Simultaneously,  we  would  be  building  a 
four-lane  highway  along  the  south  edge  of 
the  zone  for  our  own  use  during  construc- 
tion and  for  support  later.  Su<^  a  highway 
could  be  used  for  medlimi  landing  stripe 
for  aircraft. 

"The  total  work  force  would  have  to  be 
about  8.000  men.  If  the  project  could  start 
from  the  Thailand  side  at  the  same  time.  It 
would  go  almost  but  not  quite  twice  as  fast. 
It  would  probably  be  a  good  Idea  to  build  a 
small  deep-water  port  at  Cua  Viet  where  the 
zone  would  meet  the  sea  below  the  military 
zone.  Then  we  could  bring  ocean  ships  right 
up  to  a  wharf  and  off-load  equipment  and 
supplies.  This  port  would  have  military  and 
commercial  value  later  as  an  ocean  terminus 
for  the  road,     llie  cost  of  the  port  Is  Included 


In  the  estUnate,  and  so  are  all  englnaerlng- 
type  fortifications,  sucb  as  blockhouses  and 
barbed  wire,  lass  military  Items  such  as 
mines. 

"To  repeat,  there's  nothing  particularly 
hard  about  It.  It  can  certainly  be  done. 
The  main  Job  would  be  coordinating  procure- 
ment and  logistics." 

If  the  concept  Is  rl^t.  If  tbe  estimate  of 
risk  Is  right  and  the  engineering  forecast  Is 
rl^bt,  then  this  Is  a  bold,  big  project  to 
sweep  the  Vietnam  war  along  to  a  certain 
and  not  too  long  delayed  defensive  victory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  illustrating  the  mili- 
tary position  along  the  DMZ  and  the  five 
northern  provinces  comprladng  the  First 
Corps  area  be  inserted  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trb  Outlook  Pkom  Vixtnsm:  MABJcms 
Stkktched  Too  Pak 

(By  Ward  Just) 

Dananc.  South  Viftnam,  April  11. — The 
military  situation  in  the  Pirst  Corps  of  Viet- 
nam Is  deteriorating,  with  no  sure  formula 
for  reversal  In  sight.  Military  and  civilian 
officials  here  expect  a  renewed  Communist 
military  and  propaganda  offensive  In  the 
wake  of  the  bold  and  successful  attacks  on 
Quangtrl  City  and  two  Vietnamese  regi- 
mental outposts  last  week. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  of  an 
American  military  defeat,  or  of  actual  Vlet- 
cong  occupation  of  any  of  the  five  northern- 
most provinces.  The  effort.  In  any  case,  ap- 
pears to  be  directed  against  Vietnamese 
troops  and  the  Ky  government. 

Aside  from  the  known  deficiencies  of  the 
Vietnamese,  the  central  military  reason  for 
the  slippage  in  the  Plrst  Corps  is  the  fact 
that  the  3d  Marine  Amphibious  Porce  Is  un- 
dermanned and  underequlpped  in  the  face  of 
the  relentless  buUd-up  of  enemy  forces. 

Lt.  Oen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  the  Marine  com- 
mander,  told  Oen.  WUllam  C.  Westmoreland 
on  Saturday  that  he  needed  more  troops. 
Westmoreland.  Walt's  boss  as  commander  of 
American  forces  in  Vietnam,  has  agreed  and 
requested  them.  But  neither  man  knows 
what  President  Johnson  will  do. 

Estimates  vary  on  precisely  what  Walt 
wants,  but  most  observers  here  think  he 
wants  a  full  Marine  division,  or  some  34.000 
men.  That  would  augment  the  75,000  Ma- 
rines— two  divisions,  one  regiment,  an  air 
wing,  and  sundry  armor  and  support  ele- 
ments— already  on  line  In  the  Plrst  Corps. 

The  military  situation  here  Is  extremely 
subtle  and  complicated,  and  "deteriorating" 
Is  a  Judgment  that  wUl  be  hotly — and  maybe 
rightly — dented  by  the  Marine  command. 
But  as  matters  stand  today,  the  Marines — 
supported  by  one  Korean  brigade,  and  two 
Vietnamese  dtvlalons  of  no  better  than  aver- 
age tenacity — are  strung  as  taut  as  a  piano 
wire  over  an  area  bristling  with  well-armed 
main  forces  from  the  North  and  the  prov- 
inces themselves,  and  a  rock-hard  political 
Infrastructure. 

OVPQSmON    TO    SAIOOM 

The  Plrst  Corpt,  unlike  the  other  corps 
areas,  is  thoroughly  unfriendly.  Even  Thua- 
thlen  Province,  whose  capital  is  Hue,  which 
has  talented  province  chief,  and  the  moat 
efficient  government  administration  in  the 
entire  country.  Is  riddled  with  eccentric  poli- 
tics and  a  poeture  of  opposition  to  Saigon. 
This  stands  apart  from  the  Communist 
threat,  an  increase  In  main  forces  which  has 
brought  Thauthlen  to  a  dangerously  low  level 
of  security — low  enough  so  that  Vletcong 
freely  InfUtrate  Hue  at  night. 

The  First  Corps  is  to  extremist  poUtlcs 
In  Vietnam  what  Oallfomla  la  to  extremist 


poUtlcs  In  America.  It  Is  a  center  of  opposi- 
tion— from  the  rlghtwlng  Vietnam  Quoc  Dan 
Dang  (Vietnamese  Kuomlntang)  In  Quang- 
ngal  Province  In  the  south  to  the  left-wing 
militant  Buddhists  in  Hue  to  the  north. 

Because  of  a  bureaucracy  and  an  army  that 
are  riddled  with  politics,  favoritism  and  In- 
ertia— let  alone  the  sheer  lack  of  abUlty 

the  Marines  have  become.  In  fact,  the  main 
force  for  stability  In  the  Plrst  Corps.  In 
many  places,  the  Marines  are  the  govern- 
ment— a  vulnerable  position  that  has  mors 
than  onoe  opened  Oen.  Walt  to  criticism. 

But,  as  one  of  tbe  most  open-minded  clvU- 
lana  In  the  Corps  has  said,  "What  else  can 
the  Marines  do?" 

BATTALIONS   SHIrrXD 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  Marine 
position  requires  a  province-by-provlnce  run- 
down of  the  Marine  order  of  battle.  Because 
Walt's  18  maneuver  battalions  are  shifted 
without  regard  to  divisional  tactical  area, 
there  is  no  firm  and  unswerving  order  of 
battle.  But  give  or  take  a  battalion,  the 
position  Is  roi;ighly  the  following: 

Quangtrl.  Ever  since  the  heavy  enemy  In- 
filtration— Walt  now  calls  It  an  invasion- 
through  the  Demilitarized  Zone  last  fall,  the 
Marines  have  been  obliged  to  keep  four  bat- 
talions on  security  duty,  strung  from  Dongha 
west  to  the  Laotian  border.  With  the  heavy 
Influx  of  North  Vietnamese,  province  secu- 
rity— In  the  district  towns,  the  villages  and 
In  the  capital  Itself — has  steadily  deterio- 
rated. 

Thuathlen.  E^owledgeable  sources  here 
say  that  the  troubles  In  Quangtrl  have  heav- 
ily and  adversely  affected  Thuathlen,  never 
a  government  stronghold  to  begin  with.  Re- 
peated attempts  to  clear  the  area  called  "the 
street  without  Joy"  north  of  Hue,  the  prov- 
ince capital,  have  been  unavailing — except 
when  the  Marines  clear  and  hold.  So,  typi- 
cally four — sometimes  only  three — battalions 
are  In  place  in  Thuathlen,  at  least  one  of 
them  on  security  duty  at  the  air  base  and 
the  3d  Marine  Division  command  post  at 
Phubal. 

Quangnam.  Marine  headquarters  Is  at  Da- 
nang,  and  It  Is  the  fiolnt  of  greatest  progress. 
Walt  decided  last  year  to  mount  a  truly  con- 
centrated surge  against  the  so-called  "twelve- 
village  priority  area"  from  the  Danang  air- 
field 30  miles  south  of  the  province  capital, 
Hoalan.  There  are  now  an  estimated  five 
battalions  in  place  in  Quangnam,  but  critics 
contend  that  progress  Is  too  alow,  and  the 
pacification  Itself  too  uneven. 

Quangtln.  This  province  vies  with  Quang- 
ngal  as  "the  worst  province  In  the  country" 
In  terms  of  security.  The  province  capital, 
Tamky,  and  the  Marine  base  at  Chulal  are 
frequently  shelled  with  mortars.  Normally, 
three  battalions  would  be  In  place  In  Quang- 
tln, plus  some  of  the  Korean  forces. 

Quangnal.  One  Marine  battalion  Is  located 
at  the  southern  outpost  of  Ducpho,  and  It 
Is — to  Walt — an  Indication  of  the  potential 
of  this  rice-rich  area  that  about  10,000  ref- 
ugees have  quit  the  Vietcong-domlnated 
countryside  and  rallied  to  the  Security"  of 
Ducpho.  Quangngal  City,  like  Tamky, 
Hoaian.  The  Dannng  air  base,  and  Quangtrl 
City,  Is  occasionally  under  mortar  attack. 
Security  In  much  of  the  province  is  nil. 

XrrSCT  ON   VILMflXM 

The  primary  impact  o(  an  attack  such  as 
tbe  Vletcong  launched  In  Quantrl  Is  psycho- 
logical— not  In  terms  of  world  headlines,  but 
In  terms  of  rumors  among  the  Villagers  them- 
selves. When  the  Vletcong  hit  a  province 
capital.  It  Indicates  to  the  countryside  that 
the  govemmant  la  incapable  of  even  holding 
on  to  Its  hom«  base,  and  the  blow  to  prestige 
Is  considerable. 

It  U  a  madman's  exercise  to  attempt  to 
list  a  precise  enemy  order  of  battle.  It  Is 
sufficient  to  not«  there  are  three  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  above,  in,  or  under  the  de- 
mUltarlzed  zone,  and  a  provincial  regiment 
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south  ih  Quangtri.  There  are  five  battalions 
In  Thuathlen,  and  probably  cloae  to  an  equal 
number  In  Quangnum  and  Quangtln. 
Quangngal  Is  so  Insecure  that  when  American 
military  authorities  in  Quangngal  City  give 
briefings  on  the  enemy  order  of  battle  they 
call  It  "the  horror  hour." 

Ths  Eftftln-force  confrontations — the  last 
large  aai  was  In  March  when  an  estimated 
six  battalions  attempted  to  Infiltrate  acroas 
the  DMZ — have  resulted  in  apiialllng  enemy 
loeses,  something  on  the  order  of  8700  dead 
since  the  etirt  of  the  year.  In  the  six-week 
period  between  Peb.  12  and  March  28,  the 
Marines  alone  killed  more  than  8000. 

WX  can   STOP   THElfl 

"We  are  not  worried  about  tbe  main 
forces,"  Walt  says.  "We  have  shown  that 
when  we  can  find  them,  we  can  stop  them. 
We  did  It  last  summer  and  we  did  it  last 
month.  We  can  do  It  anywhere  In  tbe 
Corps." 

This  Is  not  Marine  bravado,  but  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  what  has  happened.  But 
there  Is  a  ooroUary.  which  Is  not  often  men- 
tioned In  the  Plrst  Corps :  as  the  bodies  have 
piled  up.  very  little  has  changed:  if  there  has 
been  any  change,  it  has  been  negative.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  met  escalation  with 
escalation  (or  vice  versa,  depending  on  the 
viewpoint)  and  therefore  as  the  fighting  has 
grown  more  vldovis  It  has  aUo  grown  In- 
creasingly Irrelevant  as  an  index  of  change. 

"They  cant  take  this,"  senior  officials  In 
Danang  say.  "They've  got  to  quit  sooner  or 
later."  But  there  is  no  evidence  they  are 
about  to  quit,  either  sooner  or  later,  and  no 
evidence  that  the  hurt  has  become  painful 
enough  to  pull  back. 

Walt  knows  this,  although  be  puts  It 
into  a  slightly  different  context:  "We  could 
kill  main-force  units  from  now  on  and  we 
wouldn't  be  a  step  closer  to  winning  the 
war." 

MABINK   8TRATEGT 

This  Is  a  reflection  of  the  Marine  strategy 
In  tbe  Plrst  Corps,  a  strategy  that  has  sought 
to  confront  the  enemy  at  all  three  "phases" 
of  the  celebrated  three-phase  theory  of 
guerrilla  war  as  enunciated  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Clausewltz,  Oen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Olap.  At  root  It  Is  a  strategy  designed  to 
wear  down  the  enemy  In  all  his  military  and 
political  postures,  to  force  a  return  to  small- 
unit  actions  and  thus  a  "withering  away" 
of  Insurgency. 

None  of  this  has  been  prosecuted  without 
coat.  The  Marines  have  loflt  529  men  kUled, 
4488  wounded  since  Jan.  1.  an  average  of 
six  per  day.  Total  American  combht  deaths 
In  the  Vietnam  war  In  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year  are  2110.  Marine  casualty  per- 
centages are  far  higher  than  their  numbers 
would  Indicate,  and  no  one  who  has  even 
watched  them  flght  would  declare  It  Is  be- 
cause they  are  poor  soldiers.  It  Is  because 
they  are  flfhtlng  all  the  time,  on  aU  three 
fronts. 

And  ttacy  appear  to  be  fighting  imder  dif- 
ficult conditions. 

It  has  long  been  a  prldeful  piece  of  Marino 
reverse-snobbery  thdt  they  were  "always  at 
the  end  of  the  supply  line"  (and  always  on 
the  front  pages  of  newspapers) ,  but  in  Viet- 
nam the  complaint  appears  to  have  some 
truth.    Helicopters  are  a  case  la  point. 

COMPARISON    MAOK 

The  78,000  Marines  have  only  about  200 
helicopters,  of  which  about  70  are  Korean 
War-vintage  Sikorsky  H-34s,  the  workhorses 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  rest  are  heavy-duty 
troop  carriers  capable  of  lifting  30  or  mote 
men. 

fiy  contrast,  the  ist  Cavalry  Division  (air 
mobUe),  a  18,000-man  dlvlrion,  has  some  436 
belloopters.  the  bulk  of  them  Hueys.  Ac- 
cording to  sources  here.  Wait  Intends  to  ask 
for  two  more  squadrons,  or  about  60  new 
helicopters, 

Walt  could  not  assemble  the  support  for 


an  operation  Ilka  Janctlon  Ctty,  which  be- 
gan in  War  Zone  C  with  about  32,000  Ameri- 
can infantrymen,  according  to  the  pubUclty 
releases,  even  if  he  had  the  troops,  which  be 
does  not.  And  in  any  case,  the  Junction 
City  way  Is  not  the  Marine  way. 

TTie  questions  the  critics  are  asking  now, 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  renewed  enemy 
offensive  In  tbe  nrst  Ootps,  Is  whether  the 
laartne  strategy,  given  the  nature  of  the  area. 
Is  the  right  strategy.  The  critics,  some  of 
them  military  and  some  of  them  civilian  and 
all  of  tbem  In  Saigon,  have  grave  doubts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  they  read  these  two  articles 
11  they  have  not  already  done  so  because 
there  Is  much  food  for  thought  in  both 
of  them  and  they  present  to  us  a  realistic 
assessment  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation  and  its  allies  in  Viet- 
nam. Neither  article  makes  pleasant 
reading  but  I  think  It  is  in  our  best  in- 
terests not  to  delude  ourselves  about 
what  confronts  us  In  Vietnam  and  to 
disabuse  any  Ideas  one  may  have  that 
there  Is  a  quick,  a  cheap,  or  an  easy  way 
out  of  the  difficulties  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  that  struggle. 


THE  USE  OF  BATTLESHIPS  IN  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
that  the  more  we  employ  our  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  the  more  aware  we  be- 
come of  the  role  of  more  conventional 
armaments.  I  think  the  expanding  role 
of  naval  gunfire  supports  this  premise. 

Despite  our  arsenal  of  supersophlsti- 
cated  and  largely  untried  weapons,  we 
are  finding  in  Vietnam  a  naval  war  more 
suitable  to  the  gunnery  and  tactics  of 
World  War  H  and  Korea. 

Beginning  on  a  small  scale  In  May  of 
1965,  the  employment  of  naval  gunfire 
for  support,  interdiction,  and  destruction 
has  gradually  expanded. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  over  41,000  rounds — 3-lnch, 
5-lneh,  6-lnch,  and  8-lnch — of  projec- 
tiles and  rockets  were  fired  by  U.S.  ships 
during  the  month  of  November  1966 
alone. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  excel- 
lent statements  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  In  committees,  particularly  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Artned  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Russell, 
and  by  my  colleague  from  New  Haunp- 
shlre,  Mr.  McIntyrk,  with  respect  to  the 
emplojrment  of  naval  gunfire. 

It  would  appear  that  these  Senate 
statements  and  the  Incisive  questioning 
of  Secretary  McNamara  by  Senator  Rrs- 
stLL  during  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings,  led  to  the  recent  decision  to 
employ  the  long  rifles  of  our  naval  ships 
for  the  bombardment  of  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  This  initial  effort  Is  ap- 
parently directed  principally  at  interdic- 
tion targets,  although  there  are  clearly 
othef  potential  targets  that  could  be 
brought  under  attack  by  ship-based  guns 
of  all  sizes. 

I  should  like  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Senate  for  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
briefly  the  possible  expansion  of  the  use 
of  our  immense  naval  artillery  capabil- 
ity and  to  suggest  that  the  Pentagon 
ought  to  consider  taking  out  of  moth- 


balls at  least  two  of  our  largest  ships  of 
w.ir — the  battleship. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  not  speaking  as  an  authority  on 
naval  affairs,  but  as  a  Senator  who  had 
access  to  the  same  Information  and  re- 
search facilities  available  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Most  of  what  I  Shan  say  Is  taken  from 
the  public  record. 

I  think  it  fair  in  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  naval  gunfire  is  now  being  em- 
ployed in  Vietnam,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  acknowledged  operational  advan- 
tages of  this  type  of  fire  support,  to 
inquire — 

Pirst,  whether  the  capability  of  UJS. 
naval  forces  to  provide  this  type  of  sup- 
port Is  sufHcient  for  prospective  tasks; 
and 

Second,  what  steps  might  be  taken  to 
rectify  any  inadequacies? 

When  I  visited  Vietnam  as  Governor 
of  Wyoming,  it  occiured  to  me  that  In 
our  enchantment  with  the  glamour  of 
supersophlsticated  weapons  In  this 
nuclear  age,  we  have  tended  to  down- 
grade the  importance  of  the  more  tra- 
ditional weapons  of  war. 

We  have  concentrated  on  sophisticat- 
ing the  atomic  bomb  when  our  actual 
need  has  been  reinstating  the  iron  bomb. 
We  have  concentrated  on  refined  missile 
development  on  the  sea,  In  the  ground 
and  in  the  air.  This  emphasis  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  conventional  artillery, 
both  land-  and  ship-based. 

I  am  not  prepared,  Mr.  President,  to 
discuss  the  overall  question  of  naval 
weaponry  now  and  in  the  decades  ahead. 
But  there  is  one  particular  area  of  con- 
cern in  the  field  of  naval  gunfire  which 
is  appropriate  for  discussion  at  this  time. 
In  exploring  this  particular  problem, 
it  is  useful  to  analyze  the  Blorean  expe- 
rience, and  the  role  of  naval  gunfire  there. 
Over  and  above  its  primary  role  of  at- 
tacking targets  at  sea  and  supporting 
amphibious  op)erations,  naval  gunfire 
performed  three  Important  roles  during 
the  Korean  conflict. 

It  was  employed  against  fixed  targets 
along  the  battlefield.  It  was  used  to  se- 
cure the  flanks  of  the  United  Nations 
battle  line,  and  it  was  committed  to  the 
interdiction  campaign,  especially  the 
rail  lines  and  roads  along  the  northeast 
coast  of  Korea.  I  am  Informed  that  in 
one  10-month  Ueflod  during  1951-52, 
naval  guns  carried  out  almost  25,000  fire 
missions. 

Naval  gunfire  proved  its  worth  In  the 
Korean  war.  And  yet  up<m  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  war,  we  resumed  the  process 
of  deemphasiBlng  naval  gunfire.  This 
deemphasis  reached  the  point  of  a  true 
gun  gap,  an  often-heard  term  in  naval 
circles.  Had  it  not  been  for  congres- 
sional and  other  concern  over  the  de- 
ficiencies, we  would  probably  be  in  an 
even  worse  position  today  than  we  ac- 
tually are.  The  question  is,  have  we 
done  enough? 

I  think  in  our  present  preoccupation 
with  («)eratlons  In  Vietnam,  there  has 
been  am  understandable  tendency  to  ex- 
amine our  defense  questions  entirely  In 
terms  of  that  particular  situation. 

Certainly  new  requirements  for  naval 
gunfire  support  of  operations  in  south- 
east Asia  are  an  Important  consideration 
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In  detennlning  the  level  for  naval  forces 
In  various  categories.  But  they  are  by 
no  means,  however,  the  sole  determinant. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  continu- 
ing character  of  these  operations  cannot 
be  forecast  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
And  there  Is  always  the  possibility  of 
contingency  operations  in  other  areas, 
even  if  peace  were  to  break  out  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Historical  experience  and  the  logic  of 
our  strategic  position  would  argue  that 
we  have  not  assigned  sufficient  propriety 
to  naval  gunfire  generally.  It  would  sug- 
gest further  that  we  have  elected  not  to 
exploit  opportunities  for  augmenting  our 
presently  limited  capability  through  the 
recommlsslonlng  of  ships  from  the  re- 
serve fleet. 

We  presently  have  four  battleships  in 
mothballs — the  lotoa.  the  Missouri,  the 
New  Jersey,  and  the  WiscoTisin — and  In 
my  Judgment,  at  least  two  of  these  ships 
ought  to  be  brought  to  operational  status 
In  the  shortest  possible  time  and  at  least 
one  of  them  employed  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  at  least  four  sound  reasons 
for  this  recommendation. 

First.  Many  yoimg  airmen  now  dead 
would  have  been  home  safe,  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  aircraft  pro- 
duction and  pilot  training  would  not 
have  been  wasted  had  appropriate  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam  been  brought 
under  naval  gunfire,  rather  than  aerial 
attack.  Certainly,  8-lnch  guns  could 
have  reached  some  of  these  targets.  But 
even  If  our  smaller  ships  had  been  em- 
ployed thej  could  not  have  packed  the 
wallop  of  a  battleship  projectile. 

Second.  There  Is  also  the  question  of 
the  soldier  on  the  ground.  I  contend 
that  not  only  could  naval  grunflre  have 
saved  the  lives  of  aircrews  but  we  could 
have  driven  the  Vletcong  from  areas  of 
infantry  conflict  and  saved  many  of  the 
lives  lost  In  ground  fighting.  In  no  re- 
spect Is  this  more  impcrtemt  than  In 
support  of  amphibious  landing. 

Third.  Further,  if  we  do  not  soon  em- 
ploy capital  ships  with  their  16-lnch 
guns  and  heavy  armor,  we  may  soon  be 
losing  our  cruisers  and  destroyers  to 
coastal  gunfire. 

Fourth.  There  are  other  military  con- 
siderations of  aU-weather  reliability  and 
staying  power,  and  psychological  Impact. 

▲nt   STXIXXB 

First,  to  elaborate  on  the  question  of 
air  strikes:  I  think  It  particularly  tragic. 
Mr.  President,  that  many  of  the  500  air- 
craft and  crews  we  have  lost  over  North 
Vietnam  became  casualties  In  attacks 
against  targets  that  were  within  range 
of  the  16-inch  guns  on  American  bat- 
tleships. The  exact  number  of  such 
losses  is  classified.  We  have  lost  enough 
aircraft  and  had  enough  men  killed  In 
strikes  against  targets  within  battle- 
ship range  to  have  justified  the  commis- 
sioning and  manning  of  at  least  three 
battleships. 

Statistics  make  rather  cold  reading.  In 
comparison  to  bloodshed,  and  lives  lost, 
but  I  feel  that  a  few  facts  are  in  order 
to  put  the  battleship  question  In  proper 
perspective. 

Depending  on  the  aircraft  for  which 
he  is  being  prepared,  It  can  cost  nearly 
$400,000  to  train  a  jet  pilot.    The  at- 


tack Jet  he  will  fiy  In  Vietnam  will  cost 
about  $2  million. 

Best  estimates  are  that  It  would  cost 
between  $16  and  $27  million  to  recom- 
mlsslon  a  battleship — the  maximum 
equivalent  of  six  to  10  planes  and  their 
air  crews. 

Annual  c^>erating  costs  would  vary 
between  $13  and  $17^  million,  depend- 
ing upon  the  manning  level  and  the  de- 
gree of  automation  that  might  be  em- 
plosred  In  a  newly  recommissloned  ship. 
This  soimds  like  a  great  deal  of  money, 
azid  of  course,  It  Is.  But  It  Is  a  relative 
flgxire. 

It  Is  estimated  that  we  are  spending 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $70  to  $75  mil- 
lion a  day  to  control  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  On  that  basis,  the 
activation  of  a  battleship  and  its  opera- 
tion off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  for  a  full 
year  would  carry  a  price  tag  equal  to 
about  one-half  day  of  the  war  at  its 
present  level. 

Mr.  President,  pilots  flying  over  North 
Vietnam  have  told  of  the  excellence  of 
Hanoi's  air  defenses.  In  a  truly  re- 
markable speech  that  received  surpris- 
ingly little  national  attention.  Repre- 
sentative MxLVTN  Laird,  of  Wisconsin, 
told  the  House  something  of  the  state  of 
these  air  defenses.  Speaking  on  March 
23,  Congressman  Laird  said: 

There  are  about  130  Mlg  fighter  planes  In 
the  North  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Of  these, 
about  20  are  the  latest  version  Mlg  21  super- 
sonic aircraft.  Roughly  comparable  to  our 
A-4,  these  Mlg  21 '8  would  cost  a  minimum 
of  around  91  million  each.  The  less  sophis- 
ticated Mlg  19's  would  ooet  well  over  a  half 
million  dollars   each. 

Let  us  consider  the  surface  to  air  missiles 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  8A-a, 
which  Is  largely  the  type  presently  deployed 
In  North  Vietnam — though  some  more  so- 
phisticated SAM'S  are  beginning  to  come  in — 
would  probably  cost  |3  million  for  each 
6AM  battery  emplacement. 

Mr.  Laird  went  on  to  point  out  that: 

Public  sources  Indicate  conservatively  that 
the  surface  to  air  missiles  In  North  Vietnam 
are  controlled  by  20  to  35  radar  units  and 
are  laimched  from  130  to  160  SAM  launchers. 
A  recent  newspaper  account — Washington 
Evening  Star,  December  18.  1666 — told  of 
100  of  these  missiles  having  been  fired  dur- 
ing one  raid.  Estimates  are  that  there  have 
been  more  than  1,600  such  missiles  fired 
during  the  last  year. 

On  top  of  this,  there  are  a  mlnlmiun  of 
6.000  to  7,000  anti-aircraft  guns  In  place  In 
North  Vietnam.  Of  these,  some  3.000  rep- 
resent the  most  modem  Soviet  InstaUatlona 
of  this  type. 

Shells  for  these  guns  are  not  particularly 
expensive  but  they  are  used  in  very  large 
quantities  as  otu:  combat  pUots  can  testify. 

In  addition  to  the  gun  unit*  themselves, 
there  are  more  than  1,300  of  these  guns^ 
ranging  from  87  millimeter  to  100  mlUl- 
meter  In  size. 

So  spoke  Representative  Laird.  Given 
the  state  of  Hanoi's  air  defenses,  It 
seems  only  elementary  that  In  the  words 
of  Marine  Col.  Robert  D.  Helnl,  Jr.,  writ- 
ing In  the  September  1965  issue  of  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings: 

The  principle  of  economy  of  force,  even 
that  of  cost-effectiveness,  demands  that  air 
should  be  reserved  for  targets  of  high  prior- 
ity which  cannot  be  attacked  by  any  other 
means. 

TBI  nrrAXTRTMAH 

As  I  mentioned,  there  la  a  potential  for 
a  great  saving  of  lives  on  the  ground 


through  naval  gunfire.  I  quote  now 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings of  September  1966,  and  an  article 
by  Lt.  Col.  James  B.  Sopper,  U.8. 
Mtulne  Corps: 

It  was  disturbing  to  read  the  news  r^xnts 
of  February  and  March,  1066  which  referred 
to  the  central  and  northern  coastal  valle; 
of  South  Vietnam  that  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Viet  Cong  with  impunity  for  several 
years:  a  map  clearly  shows  that  most  of  these 
areas  are  within  the  effective  range  of  the 
main  batteries  of  the  Iowa-class  battleship. 
Undoubtedly,  many  casualties  among  ths 
members  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division  and 
the  in  Marine  Amphibious  Force  could  have 
been  prevented  if  these  valleys  had  been 
subjected  to  months  of  steady,  unremitting 
around-the-clock  bombardment  by  the  bat- 
tleships prior  to  the  actual  assaiUt  of  these 
areas  by  the  ground  force. 

HANOI'S  COASTAI.  OTrNS 

I  mentioned  also  that  several  American 
ships  have  been  hit  by  North  Vietnamese 
coastal  gunfire:  The  New  York  Times 
of  March  27  carried  the  headline,  "VS. 
Destroyer  Is  Shelled  by  Foe."  The  story 
went  on  to  describe  the  fire  under  which 
the  destroyer  Osbourn  was  brought  on 
the  25th  day  of  March.  A  Sunday's 
Times  headline  reported  that  "Shore 
Batteries  In  North  Tear  Hole  in  Main 
Deck  of  a  U.S.  Destroyer."  The  story 
stated: 

Shore  batteries,  scoring  their  second  hit  on 
a  United  States  warship  In  two  days,  tore 
a  one-and-a-half  foot  hole  in  the  main  deck 
of  the  destroyer  Turner  Jay.  wounding  at 
least  one  crewman.  The  destroyer  Waddel 
was  damaged  Thursday  in  a  similar  attack. 

Other  American  ships  struck  by  Com- 
mimlst  shore  fire  Include  the  carrier 
Canberra  and  the  destroyers  Keppler  and 
O'Brien. 

American  intelligence  know  the  size 
and  capacity  of  North  Vietnamese 
coastal  batteries.  It  Is  known  that 
Hanoi's  larger  guns  approximate  the  fire 
power  of  our  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
But  there  Is  no  artillery  rifle  in  Hanoi's 
arsenal  at  the  present  time  that  could 
approach  the  maximum  firing  range  of 
an  American  battleship.  I  say  "at  the 
present  time"  because  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  March  26  carried  the  disturbing 
report  that  Chinese  Communists  are 
suppljdng  North  Vietnam  with  heavy 
coastal  guns  to  counter  American  naval 
bombardment. 

If  North  Vietnam  achieves  the  artil- 
lery capacity  to  outslug  the  medium- 
weight  weapons  on  our  ships  of  destroyer 
and  cruiser  size,  we  may  find  the  naval 
war  in  Vietnam  escalating  In  a  bloody 
and  costly  manner  that  we  had  hardly 
Intended. 

PSTCHOLOOICAL  IMPACT 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  the 
recommlsslonlng  of  a  naval  vessel  of  bat- 
tleship size.  Chief  among  these  Is  the 
psychological  Impact  that  such  action 
would  have  in  Hanoi.  Not  since  the 
Korean  war  have  battleships  sailed  with 
our  fleets. 

Hanoi  doubts  America's  resolve  to  con- 
tinue a  costly  and  indecisive  war.  Cer- 
tainly she  predicates  her  Intranslency  In 
part  upon  the  supposition  that  the  John- 
son administration  will  tire  of  the  war 
and  sue  for  peace.  The  recommlsslonlng 
of  a  battleship,  which  Is  a  long-range 
and  substantial  commitment  to  a  pro- 
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tracted  war,  would  be  a  signal  not  easily 
misread  In  Hanoi  or  other  capitals. 

MIUTABT  ADVANCES 

Heavy  naval  gunfire  has  a  wealth  of 
purely  military  advantages  denied  to  Air 
Force  and  Naval  planes.  Once  naval 
gunfire  is  locked  in  on  the  target  it  can 
deliver  fire  day  and  night,  in  fair  weather 
or  foul,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  equal- 
ing or  exceeding  aerial  bombardment.  A 
naval  projectile  hurtling  out  of  the  skies 
onto  a  Communist  target  cannot  be  shot 
down,  as  can  an  aircraft. 

Unlike  an  aircraft  which  takes  off  for 
a  strike  at  a  target,  the  artillery  projec- 
tile is  expended  the  moment  it  Is  fired. 
Economies  ars  not  predicated  on  Its  re- 
turn and  reuse.  No  lives  are  lost  In  car- 
rying it  to  its  target. 

Naval  bombardment,  In  tenns  of  blood 
and  dollars,  continues  to  be  the  most 
economical  means  for  delivering  explo- 
sives onto  a  target,  but  It  Is  a  form  to 
which  we  are  giving  the  least  attention 
in  our  military  activity  In  Vietnam. 

FACTOBS  AGAINST  THK  BATTLXSHIP 

There  aire  factors  militating  against 
use  of  battleships.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Senators  and  by  the  Pentagon, 
there  is  the  problem  of  locating  person- 
nel with  special  skills  required  to  man 
the  battleship  The  active  naval  estab- 
lishment no  longer  Includes  all  the  gun- 
ner's mates  and  turret  captains  required. 
There  are  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  necessary  support  facilities,  such  as 
gun  tube  manufacture  and  repair.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  ways 
could  be  found  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems, were  it  decided  to  recommisslon 
one  or  more  battleships.  As  acknowl- 
edged by  Secretary  McNamara  in  ques- 
tioning by  Senator  Russell  last  year: 

Activating  a  battleship  presents  problems 
but  they  are  not  Insurmountable. 

The  question  of  personnel  to  man  the 
ships  came  up  also  In  another  hearing 
on  a  defense  appropriations  bill  during 
which  this  colloquy  with  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  took  place: 

Chairman  RtissixL.  Do  you  have  any  per- 
sonnel left  In  the  Navy  that  would  know 
anything  about  naval  guns? 

Admiral  McDonald.  Yes,  sir.  Even  16-lnch 
men  1  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TIME  ELEMENT  AND  CONTINOtNClES 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  time 
element  for  recommlsslonlng  a  battle- 
ship as  compared  to  the  possibility  that 
peace  might  break  out  in  Vietnam.  I 
think  the  argument  favors  the  battle- 
ship, regardless  of  the  course  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  because  of  the  other  contin- 
gencies which  could  efi^ly  arise.  Au- 
thorities on  Asian  affairs  have  pointed 
out  that  a  second  or  third  Vietnam 
might  occur  before  southeast  Asia  Is 
stabilized. 

One  may  hope  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
might  be  resolved  prior  to  the  recom- 
missioning  of  a  battleship.  Prudence 
demands,  however,  that  we  prepare  for 
all  possibilities.  Moreover,  simply  by 
proceeding  with  the  program  to  reinstate 
the  battleship  In  our  fleet,  we  are  re- 
affirming our  solemn  resolve  to  under- 
take whatever  steps  might  be  required 
to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  no  matter  how  long  this 
might  take. 


As  we  look  to  future  contingencies,  and 
to  possible  second  and  third  Vietnams, 
the  argument  for  recommissioning  the 
battleship  appears  not  to  be  predicated 
on  the  present  war  alone.  We  should 
proceed  on  the  basis  that  heavy  naval 
gunfire  Is  likely  to  be  a  standing  re- 
quirement for  the  foreseeable  future,  un- 
til such  time  as  other  types  of  ship-based 
systems  are  able  to  perform  these  essen- 
tial tasks. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  to  no  msoi 
In  my  earnest  hope  that  we  might  some- 
day be  able  to  beat  our  swords  Into  plow- 
shares and  live  always  at  peace  with  our 
fellow  man.  But  that  day  Is  not  at  hand. 
If  we  look  about  us  at  what  is  probable 
rather  than  what  is  possible,  I  think  we 
shall  see  the  indices  of  more  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation  choregraphed 
by  Hanoi,  Moscow,  or  Peking.  The  so- 
called  underdeveloped  world,  particu- 
larly In  Asia,  seems  to  be  the  breeding 
ground  for  this  type  of  confiict.  Unless 
Vietnam  should  turn  out  to  be  the  epical 
war  that  will  end  all  wars,  the  rlmlands 
of  Ehirasla  will  continue  to  be  an  area  of 
principal  concern  to  our  military  plan- 
ners. 

And  it  is  this  area  that  we  should  se- 
cure, defend  and  protect  by  powerful, 
deep-p>enetratlng  navtd  gunfire.  These 
areas  are  subject  to  the  infiuence  of 
maritime  power  generally,  and  naval 
gunfire  In  particular.  First  Korea,  and 
now  Vietnam  Illustrate  this  geo-strateglc 
situation. 

One  can  look  at  a  map  of  Vietnam  and 
see  that  the  principal  highway  which 
connects  both  halves  of  the  wartom 
country.  National  Route  One,  could  come 
under  naval  gunfire  for  almost  Its  en- 
tire length.  Indeed  there  are  places 
where  almost  half  of  North  Vietnam  on 
a  north-south  axis  could  come  under  the 
main  batteries  of  battleships. 

If  a  decision  is  made  that  we  will  move 
against  the  Communist  harbor  sanctusuy 
at  Haiphong,  heavy  naval  gunfire  oper- 
ating in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  would  be 
one  way  of  closing  that  harbor.  The 
enormous  advantage  In  range  and  pro- 
jectile weight  enjoyed  by  battleships 
could  be  crucial  If  our  Navy  were  ordered 
to  close  Haiphong. 

As  Senator  Russell  told  the  Senate 
on  February  23,  there  are  between  500 
and  600  targets  that  could  be  effectively 
reached  by  naval  gunfire.  Under  the 
present  conditions  there,  this  could  be 
done  without  the  loss  of  a  single  airplane, 
a  single  pilot,  or  a  single  American  boy. 
The  Senator's  remarks  were  delivered,  I 
might  note,  prior  to  the  decision  by  the 
administration  that  naval  bombardment 
on  a  limited  basis  would  be  initiated 
against  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 
two  or  one 

We  could  contribute  greatly  to  our 
naval  strength  in  Vietnam  through  the 
recommlssloning  of  only  one  battleship. 
But  I  suggest  that  two  be  recommissloned 
for  Vietnam  now,  and  for  postwar  op- 
erations with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
fieets.  As  a  first  step,  I  believe  a  decision 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  bring  at  least  one  battleship  to 
a  state  of  readiness  that  would  permit 
recommlsslonlng  in  30  to  45  days.  This 
could  create  an  option  for  later  determi- 
nation whether  to  proceed  with  activa- 


tion.   The  cost  of  taking  this  first  step 
seems  more  than  Justified  based  on  Viet- 
nam considerations  alone. 
infwn.Kg 

Mr,  President,  I  have  mentioned  noth- 
ing alx)ut  the  role  of  the  ship-based 
surface-to-surface  missile  as  a  substitute 
for  naval  gunfire  and  I  don't  think  this 
is  the  proper  place  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  topic.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  certain  ranges.  It  would  cost  about 
50  times  as  much  to  neutralize  a  given 
area  with  missUes  as  with  naval  guns  and 
bombardment  rockets.  At  such  time  as 
missiles  are  developed  to  the  point  where 
they  truly  represent  an  appropriate  re- 
placement of  ship's  guns,  this  entire  mat- 
ter would  take  examination.  However, 
this  day  has  not  yet  airived  and  our  error 
in  the  past  has  been  to  eliminate  the 
heavy  gxm  frcnn  the  active  fleet  before 
the  successor  weapons  were  at  hand. 

In  contrast,  the  battleship  is  available 
at  the  end  of  a  recommissioning  pro- 
cedure. Tlie  stores  of  ammunition  for 
the  biggest  of  its  guns  are  available  now, 
although  this  ammunition  would  requiie 
some  reworking.  The  stocks  are  ample. 
A  decision  now  to  proceed  with  recom- 
mlsslonlng of  the  battleship  would  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  military  capability 
over  the  long  haul  and  at  a  cost  far  below 
surface-to-surface  missiles  or  air  strikes. 

SUMMATION 

In  summation,  then,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
very  likely  possibility  that  there  will  be 
future  wars  of  a  similar  type,  indicates 
the  necessity  for  the  recommlssloning  of 
at  least  one  and  possibly  two  battleships 
to  Join  our  active  fleets.  The  lives  lost 
in  alrstrikes  against  targets  within  the 
range  of  battleship  guns  and  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  such  strikes  in  dollars 
and  cents  would  more  than  equal  the 
cost  of  recommissioning  and  manning 
the  ships— three  such  ships,  in  fact. 

The  vulnerability  of  enemy  targets  In 
coastal  areas  would  permit  naval  gunfire 
to  substitute  for  alrstrikes  and  save  both 
lives  and  dollars  in  the  air.  This,  in 
time,  would  free  our  aircraft  from  Jobs 
suitable  for  naval  rlfies  and  permit  their 
utilization  on  the  proper  targets — those 
unsuitable  for  a  ship's  gun. 

Heavy  naval  rlfies  in  our  active  fleets 
could  save  lives  on  the  groimd  by  pro- 
viding landing  supiwrt  and  softening  up 
areas  adjacent  to  the  sea  which  are 
planned  for  Infantry  action. 

The  presence  of  battleships  and  their 
long,  heavy  guns  in  our  active  fleet  could 
well  save  our  cruisers  and  destroyers  smd 
the  lives  of  nqvai  personnel  aboard  by 
providing  a  match  for  the  heavy  coastal 
batteries  which,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be 
constructed  or  perhaps  are  being  con- 
structed along  the  coast  of  North  Vlet- 
ntun. 

Powerful  naval  gimflre  would  provide 
an  all-weather,  aroimd-the-clock  inter- 
diction and  destruction  capability  which 
is  now  beyond  the  scope  of  air  power. 
And  it  could  provide  continuous,  dis- 
ruptive fire  to  prevent  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  targets  previously  destroyed  by 
air  or  naval  bombardment. 

The  presence  of  battleships  In  our 
fleet,  and  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
heavy  naval  bombardment  along  the 
oommunlcatlon  centers  of  coastal  Viet- 
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nam  and  other  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries could  provide  a  powerful  psycho- 
logical impact  for  the  benefit  of  friend 
and  the  intimidation  of  foe. 

Some  of  these  points  aeem  to  be  sup- 
ported in  an  article  by  the  reputable 
militaiy  affairs  writer  for  the  New  York 
Tlmee,  Mr.  Hanaon  Baldwin,  who  wrote 
In  an  article  published  Sunday : 

Many  naval  ofllcers  say  prlvat«ly  that  the 
Navy  went  too  far  too  fast  In  conTarttag  Its 
Kunned  ship*  to  ml^alles  and  ttuit  Vietnam 
demonstrated  oonclualvely  that  more  guoa 
were  needed  In  a  balanced  fleet. 

Mr.  Baldwin  states  also  that  "the  long 
range  would  permit  a  battleship  to  stand 
well  off  the  coast,  beyond  the  range  of 
North  Vietnamese  shore  batteries";  a 
fact  that  carries  considerable  weight  as 
our  cruisers  and  destroyers  receive  hits 
from  counter  battery  fire  with  ever 
increaring  frequency. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Bald- 
win's article  be  printed  in  its  witirefey  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
the  finest  men  and  machines  of  any  mili- 
tary establishment  in  the  wwld.  Our 
military  accomplishmenta  to  Vietnam, 
viewed  in  the  context  of  our  political 
limitations,  speak  tor  themselves. 

Until  recently,  the  principal  orienta- 
tion of  our  Navy  under  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  was  toward  the  deterrence  of  total 
war. 

A  navy  unprepared  to  cope  with  the 
middle  ground  between  peace  and  total 
war  can  ae  readily  be  a  magnet  for 
Armageddon  as  a  deterrent  to  it.  A  navy 
designed  for  nothing  less  than  total  de- 
struction is  of  little  value  in  support  of  a 
limited  war  fought  largely  on  the  terri- 
tory of  an  ally. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  makes  one  fact 
clear:  We  need  a  more  flexible  and  inter- 
mediary naval  capability.  The  battle- 
ship provides  such  a  capability. 

The  Pentagon  has  now  taken  cogniz- 
ance of  the  gim  gap  which  has  limited 
the  Navy's  role.  Now  is  the  time  for  an 
extension  of  this  policy  by  the  recom- 
missioning  of  battleships  to  deliver  the 
heavy,  deeper  penetrating  firepower 
presently  denied  us. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  employment  in 
Vietnam  of  battleships  and  their  16-lnch 
rifles  would  save  many  lives  and  in  the 
long  run.  many  dollars. 
ExHiBrr  1 

BaTTLBBRIP    USK    tN    ViETWAlf    COMSIDBUZ)    BT 

McNaicaxa 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

WASHSforroN.  April  7. — WaTsblpe  from  an- 
other age  of  sea  power  may  Join  United 
States  naval  forcea  oiT  Vietnam  after  a  new 
study  of  gunfire  support  requirement*  has 
been  completed  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  new  study.  Just  ordered  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  is  consider- 
ing the  recommlsslonlng  of  one  of  two  of 
the  four  le-lnch-gun  battleehlpe  In  the 
Navy's  reserve  fleet. 

A  prior  Navy  study,  which  was  sent  back 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  reconsider- 
ation recently,  had  recommended  the  recom- 
mlsslonlng of  two  more  8-lnch-gun  cruis- 
ers— Instead  of  the  battleships — to  assist  In 
shore  bombardment  operations  In  Vietnam. 

The  Navy  Is  split  on  the  battleship  Issue. 
And  the  chief  of  naval  operations,  a  naval 
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aviator,  Adm.  David  h.  McDonald,  has  op- 
poead  reoommlaslonlBg  a  battleship  in  the 
past. 

KANPOW1«   A   FACTOa 

Various  suggestloxis  that  some  battleships 
be  recommlasloned  to  bring  the  heavy  fire- 
power and  long  range  of  their  big  guns  to 
bear  In  Vietnam  have  foundered  on  the  basis 
of  targets,  costs  and  manpower. 

One  hlgh-ranltlng  naval  oflJcer  is  being 
quoted  In  Washington  as  describing  battle- 
ships as  "antediluvian  monsters  out  of  the 
dark  age  of  naval  power." 

But  other  officers,  iwtably  Vice  Adm.  John 
S.  McCain,  commander  of  the  Eastern  sea 
frontier,  have  long  urged  the  recommlsslon- 
lng of  one  or  more  battleships  for  shore 
bombardment  and  as  comnwrndo-type  ships. 
These  would  be  equipped  with  helicopters, 
a  smaU  Marine  landing  force  and  a  command 
and  oontrol  communications  system — a  kind 
of  amphibious  landing  threat  oompiewad 
Into  one  ship.  The  Marines  have  aoUdly  sup- 
ported the  Relatively  few  naval  officer*  who 
have  urged  the  recommlsslonlng  of  a  battle- 
ship. 

However,  It  was  not  untu  the  White  House 
gave  the  Wavy  permission  to  use  Ita  guns 
against  coastal  targeu  In  North  Vietnam  that 
the  arguments  for  a  16-lnch  gun.  as  compared 
to  the  6-lnch.  6-lnch  and  8-lnch  naval  guM 
now  available,  won  some  support  at  high 
levels  In  the  Defense  Department. 

Proponents  of  the  battleship  are  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  McNamara's  action  In  order- 
ing a  new  study  of  naval  gunfire  requlre- 
menta.  Many  naval  officers  say  privately  that 
the  Navy  went  too  far  too  fast  In  converting 
Its  gunned  ships  to  missiles  and  that  Vietnam 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  more  guns 
were  needed  in  a  balanced  fleet. 

However,  the  yardsticks  against  which  the 
utility  of  the  battleship  will  be  Judged  are 
its  targets. 

Ounflre  ean  be  directed  against  map  targets 
OT  fixed  grid  coordinates,  such  as  crossroads 
and  l»ldges:  or  against  coastal  targets  that 
can  be  "seen"  by  radar  without  the  need  of 
spotting  aircraft.  But  against  targeU  well 
Inland — particularly  against  so-called  "tar- 
gets of  opportunity"  such  as  a  truck  convoy — 
spotting  planes  would  be  necessary  to  Insure 
accuracy. 

SHOES  axTKn  NxtrrKAu^cD 
The  bigger  the  gim  and  the  longer  the 
range  the  more  targets  that  can  be  brought 
under  fire.  (The  long  range,  moreover,  would 
permit  a  battleship  to  stand  well  off  the  coast, 
beyond  the  range  of  North  Vietnamese  shore 
batteries.) 

The  United  States  has  retained  four  bat- 
tleships of  the  Iowa  class  of  World  War  II  In 
its  reserve  fieet,  each  with  nine  16-lnch  guns. 
The  Missouri  Is  laid  up  In  the  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard  on  the  west  coast;  the  Iowa.  Wis- 
consin and  New  Jersey  are  In  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard. 

Navy  sources  say  there  Is  an  ample  supply 
of  16-lnch,  high  capacity,  2,400-pound  shells 
In  storage.  The  powder,  which  Is  old,  would 
have  to  be  reworked,  but  at  slight  cost. 
Blght-lnch  gun  ammunition,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  still  in  production,  so  that  the 
costs  of  the  ammunition  would  be  added  to 
the  costs  of  recommlsslonlng  the  8-lnch  gun 
cruisers. 

Recommlssloned  battleships  would  have  to 
be  fxirnlshed  with  new  electronic  equipment, 
and  thoroughly  overhauled;  the  cost  for  a 
ship  Is  estimated  at  $ll-mlIllon  to  •2S-mU- 
llon. 

They  would  require  crews.  If  fully  manned, 
of  about  3,600  men,  but  suggestions  to  secure 
one  boiler  room  and  to  leave  undermanned 
some  secondary  battery  guns  are  under  study. 
Some  observers  believe  that  the  ships  could 
be  operated  safely  with  as  few  as  1,100  men 
each. 

The  time  required  to  take  battleships  or 
cruisers  out  of  "mothballs" — the  Navy's  name 
for  the  plastic  cocoons,  the  cosmoUne  and 
other    preservatives    that    protect    Inactive 


ships — to  modernise  them  and  to  assemble 
and  tnUB  their  orews  would  b«  measured  in 
months,  probably  more  for  a  battleship  than 
a  cruiser. 

Navy  spokesmen  said  nine  to  19  months 
might  ehipee  before  a  battleship  could  be  In 
action  off  Vietnam  after  being  recommU- 
sloned. 

Because  otf  this  time  element,  the  Navy 
Is  pressing  for  a  quick  deolslon. 


CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  OOVERN- 
MENT  FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  ]aiA  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  to  the  bill  (8. 
303)  to  amend  the  act  of  Jime  30.  1954, 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  continu- 
ance of  dvil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  830),  as  amended  (76  Stat.  171),  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"See.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  Mceed  $26,000,000  for  fiscal 
ysar  1967  and  •35.000.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yeass  1908  and  1969,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  necessary  capital  Improvements  and 
public  works  related  to  health,  education, 
utilities,  highways,  transportation  fadlltlee, 
communications,  and  public  buildings:  Pro- 
vided, That  except  for  fimds  appropriated  for 
the  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  no  funds 
aj^roprlated  by  any  Act  shall  be  used  for 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  by  law." 

Mr.  MUSKIB.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
Uiereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  BunDicK,  and  Mr.  Kuchbl  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  Itiid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  imflnlshed  business,  which 
Is  H.R.  6950. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  6950)  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ca!l 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

MT  POSmOI*  ON  THE  CORE  AMENDMENT  AND 
ON  THE  rNVESTMENT  CREOrr  BHX  AND  THE 
CORE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  well  that  everyone,  both  Inside 


and  outside  the  Senate  Chamber,  should 
understand  that  the  effort  to  hang  the 
Qore  amendment  on  the  Investment  tax 
credit  bill  is  seriously  Jeoparc&zlng  that 
bill's  chances  to  become  law. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, I  have  stated  repeatedly  to  Sena- 
tors that  I  am  ready  to  give  assurances 
that  the  committee  win  hold  hearings 
in  the  legislative  area  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  as  well  as 
proposals  to  amend  or  repeal  it.  and  that 
the  committee  will  report  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate,  provided  that 
the  Senate  shows  the  committee  and 
its  chairman  the  courtesy  of  according 
us  such  time  as  we  require  to  do  a  re- 
sponsible and  thorough  Job  of  consid- 
ering every  Senator's  suggestions,  sts  well 
8s  the  recommendations  which  can  be 
expected  to  come  from  the  President. 

If  no  such  courtesy  is  to  be  shown  to 
me  and  my  committee,  then  I  do  not  care 
to  make  any  such  commitments  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  nor  do  I  feel  In- 
clined to  accord  to  other  committee 
chairmen  courtesies  which  they  decline 
to  show  me. 

By  "other  committee  chairmen,"  I 
mean  those  who  are  presently  chairmen 
or  those  who  would  in  the  future  become 
chairmen  should  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  provide  chairmen  to  add  to  the 
next  election. 

Should  the  Senate  see  fit  to  run  njugh- 
shod  over  this  Senator  and  his  commit- 
tee, then  I  shall  urge  the  House  to  decline 
to  accept  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
and  should  the  House  do  so,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts,  I  shall  ask  the  President  to 
veto  the  bill. 

Failure  to  enact  a  bill  restoring  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  would  indeed  be  a 
signal  victory  for  the  Senator  ftom  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  who  has  steadfastly 
opposed  the  Investment  tax  credit  every 
step  of  the  way  since  it  was  first  proposed. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr.  Gore]  , 
having  opposed  the  investment  tax  credit, 
having  opposed  efforts  to  liberalize  It, 
having  supported  the  effort  to  suspend  it. 
now  has  before  us  an  amendment  which 
could  kill  the  bill. 

Should  the  Gore  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  I  would  deem  It  my 
duty  to  nominate  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee as  a  conferee,  together  with 
enough  Senators  to  assure  that  the  Gore 
amendment  could  not  be  dropped  so  long 
as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  remained 
adamant  in  his  position. 

Thus  far,  the  Senator  from  "tennessee 
has  participated  In  two  major  confer- 
ences on  Finance  Committee  matters  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. One  was  on  a  big  social  se- 
curity bill;  the  other  on  an  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  bill.  In  both  cases,  the 
bills  died  in  conference.  Should  the 
same  result  occur  in  this  instance,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  could,  in  good 
conscience,  feel  that  he  has  accomplished 
a  great  national  service,  having  con- 
tended for  almost  6  years  that  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  was  a  very  bad  idea, 
that  it  should  never  have  been  enacted, 
and  that  It  should  be  killed  at  the  earliest 
moment.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  he  would  have 
achieved  at  least  half  of  his  principal 
objective. 


If  American  business  wants  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  it  would  do  well  to 
decide  whether  its  chances  are  better 
following  Gore,  who  has  steadfastly  op- 
posed It.  or  follovplng  Long,  who  has 
managed  the  previous  Investment  tax 
credit  bills.  Should  the  Gore  amendment 
be  accepted.  It  opens  the  gate  to  a  bevy 
of  other  amendments  which  could  pro- 
vide the  final  nails  for  the  bill's  coffin. 

I  for  one,  am  going  to  hold  this  bill  to 
the  limited  objective  of  restoring  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit.  If  that  is  what  ttie 
Senate  wants  to  do.  I  am  willing  to  as- 
sure Senators  the  chance  to  offer  ex- 
traneous amendments  to  other  bills  at 
a  later  date,  if  that  is  what  they  want. 
I  challenge  any  Senator  to  stand  on  this 
floor  and  say  that  I  have  not  kept  my 
word  when  I  have  offered  assurances  of 
this  kind.  If  this  good-faith  offer  finds 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  Senate  willing 
to  accept  it,  then  I  shall  chart  my  course 
to  fit  the  conduct  of  the  majority  and 
open  the  bill  to  any  other  extraneous 
amendments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  virlll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  seems 
to  object  to  the  act  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  offering  an  amendment  to  what  Is 
supposedly  a  proposal  that  meets  with 
general  acceptance.  Perhaps  his  con- 
demnation of  the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  sound,  but  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  what  theory  he  of- 
fered the  "Christmas  tree"  amendments 
to  the  bill  a  few  months  ago  that  started 
on  a  sound  base  and  ended  by  granting 
a  lot  of  plums  to  a  lot  of  privileged  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  base 
for  the  "Christmas  tree"  bill  was  started 
in  just  this  type  of  situation:  A  Senator 
would  come  to  me  with  an  amendment 
which  he  felt  was  a  good  amendment.  I 
would  say  to  him,  "If  you  offer  the 
amendment  now,  it  might  cause  the  bill 
to  be  delayed.  It  might  imperil  the  fate 
of  that  bill.  Please  hold  off  for  a  while. 
I  promise  that  at  a  subsequent  date  we 
will  find  a  bill  which  I  am  sure  the 
President  will  sign  and  to  which  you 
can  offer  an  amendment  In  committee, 
or  we  will  not  object  to  your  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate." 

Having  done  that,  having  asked  Sen- 
ators to  keep  amendments  off  the  bill  to 
continue  the  debt  ceiling,  having  asked 
them  to  keep  amendments  off  the  excise 
tax  bill,  or  off  a  number  of  other  major 
bills,  which  the  President  would  have  to 
sign,  which  he  believed  the  national  in- 
terest required  him  to  sign,  and  which 
he  would  be  loath  to  veto,  it  was  then  felt 
that  the  foreign  investments  bill  would 
be  an  appropriate  bill  to  which  to  offer 
amendments.  If  the  President  had 
thought  that  the  Long  amendment  at 
that  time  was  a  bed  proposal,  he  could 
have  vetoed  his  own  recommendation, 
the  foreign  Investors  bill,  and  killed  the 
Long  amendment  with  it.  It  was  felt 
that  It  was  a  fair  proposal  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  the  President 
recommended,  one  which  he  wanted  to 


sign,  but  one  which  he  could  veto  if  worse 
came  to  worse. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  offer  amendments,  which 
were  accepted,  providing  tax  relief  to 
harvesters  of  clamshells  and  oyster- 
shells  and  also  providing  $30  million  to 
each  of  the  two  major  parties  in  an  elec- 
tion year? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  After  the 
committee  considered  the  pr(^x>sal. 
There  were  hearings  on  it  before  the  com- 
mittee. Everyone  who  wanted  to  testify 
on  my  proposal  had  a  right  to  testify  be- 
fore the  oommlttee,  be  heard,  explain 
his  argument,  and  have  the  other  side 
of  the  argument  debatedl  and  under- 
stood. Having  conducted  hearings,  hav- 
ing studied  the  proposal,  and  having  rec- 
ommended it,  the  committee  reported 
what  it  thought  the  Senate  should  do. 
Please  understand  that  we  were  at- 
taching to  that  bill  amendments  which 
we  well  understood  might  kill  the  bill.  I 
did  not  explain  that  bill  in  any  other 
way.  In  fact,  it  was  not  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  In  mind 
that  most  threatened  that  bill;  it  was 
HJl.  10,  because  that  was  the  measure 
the  administration  had  been  fighting  for 
years.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  an  ap- 
propriate bill  to  which  a  Senator  could 
offer  an  amendment  which  might  get  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Senate. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  pending  amendment  not 
be  attached  to  this  bill,  but  that  we  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  have  hearings 
on  it.  I  do  not  remember  when  we 
have  denied  a  committee  chairman  the 
right  to  undertake  hearings.  I  have 
never  undertaken  to  deny  a  chairman 
that  opportunity.  I  have  never  at- 
tempted to  downgrade  or  chain  a  am- 
mittee  chairman  or  deny  the  right  of  a 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  conduct  a 
hearing  and  bring  before  the  Senate 
what  a  majority  of  his  committee  recom- 
mended— not  necessarily  what  he  want- 
ed to  do,  but  what  a  majority  of  the 
committee  wanted  to  do.  That  is  the 
principle  the  Senate  has  usually  pro- 
ceeded on. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  principle  in- 
volved i£  attactilng  to  a  much  needed 
bill  amendments  which  are  of  a  doubtful 
character.  The  President  needed  great- 
ly the  lifting  of  the  debt  ceiling.  He  had 
to  have  it;  otherwise,  there  would  have 
been  a  default  on  about  $50  billion 
worth  of  obligations.  But  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  attached  to  that  much 
desired  bill  certain  amendments  that 
were  of  a  doubtful  or  challengeable 
character.  So  the  President  either  had 
to  reject  his  much  needed  proposal  or 
accept  his  good  proposal  with  a  bad  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  in  error.  I  hope  he  will  follow  me 
carefully,  because  I  thought  I  had  ex- 
plained the  situation  previously. 

I  persuaded  Senators  not  to  offer  their 
controversial  amendments 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHK  What  about  In  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  some  In- 
stances, In  the  committee,  too.  Let  me 
try  to  explain.  For  a  year  I  steadfastly 
persuaded  Senators  not  to  offer  their  pet 
amendments  to  bills  which  I  felt  the 
President  would  almost  have  to  sign,  such 
as  the  bill  to  continue  or  to  extend  the 
debt  ceUing.  or  the  excise  tax  bill.  Hav- 
ing persuaded  them  not  to  offer  those 
amendments  to  bills  which  the  President 
had  recommended  and  which  I  felt  he 
would  almost  necessarily  have  to  sign,  I 
told  them  I  would  accord  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  cooperated  with  me,  to  of- 
fer their  amendments  to  a  bill  which  the 
President  would  like  to  have,  but  which 
would  not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the 
national  Interest  if  the  President  found 
it  necessary  to  veto. 

Having  done  that,  we  then  proceeded 
to  say,  "All  right,  here  is  tlw  Foreign  In- 
vestment Tax  Act.  If  it  never  becomes 
law.  It  will  not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
The  President  thinks  it  Is  a  good  bill,  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  think  it  Is  a 
good  bill,  the  majority  of  the  House 
thinks  it  Is  a  good  bill,  but  if  it  should 
become  bogged  down  with  some  amend- 
ment we  think  is  a  terrible  or  impossible 
amendment,  fine,  we  can  just  go  ahead 
and  Junk  the  whole  thing  and  forget 
about  it  until  next  year.  Or,  in  the  last 
analysis,  if  It  was  a  very  bad  bill,  the 
President  could  say,  "I'm  sorry,  I  cannot 
sign  this  bill,"  and  veto  It. 

What  happened  on  that  bill?  The 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator  refers, 
with  which  he  disagrees — I  hope  to 
amend  the  bill  to  make  the  Senator 
happy  about  it,  but  the  campaign  fund 
amendment  we  are  discussing 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question?  The  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  $30  million  for  each  polit- 
ical party  to  conduct  presidential  cam- 
paigns was  offered  and  accepted  in  com- 
mittee, was  It  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  After  hear- 
ings and  testimony,  and  very  consider- 
able discussion,  we  offered  it  on  the 
foreign  Investors'  bill,  with  other  amend- 
ments. We  know  the  foreign  Investors' 
/bin  would  be  In  trouble  with  that  amend- 
ment on  it,  because  there  Is  at  least  one 
Senator  on  the  committee  who  could  be 
expected  to  oppose  the  bill  and  do  all  in 
his  power  to  Impede  Its  passage  If  tliat 
Long  amendment  were  agreed  to.  But 
we  felt  that  if  the  bill  never  became  law, 
no  great  harm  would  be  done. 

So  we  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  with 
that  amendment,  and  the  Senate  passed 
It.  When  the  President  signed  the  bill, 
he  said  he  thought  the  Long  amendment 
was  a  very  good  amendment  as  far  as  It 
went.  I  would  like  to  see  It  Improved 
upon;  I  would  like  to  see  it  studied;  I 
would  like  to  see  it  expanded.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do.  The  President 
♦  said  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  and 
appointed  some  political  scientists  to 
study  the  matter  and  make  suggestions 
to  him  as  to  how  It  might  be  Improved  to 
meet  this  national  problem.  Having 
done  that,  he  then  pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  that  he  thought  were 
bad  amendments,  that  he  regretted 
having  to  sign  into  law.  Those  were  not 
the  amendments  I  offered.  The  one  he 
most  objected  to  was  one  I  opposed 


as  strongly  as  I  knew  how  to  oppose  it, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  agreed  to  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  was  against  that 
amendment,  having  fought  it  through 
the  years,  nevertheless  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  the  bill,  because  he  felt  the 
good  that  was  In  the  bill— which  inci- 
dentally Included  my  amendment — so 
far  outweighed  the  miscliief  of  that  HH. 
10  proposition  that  he  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  ahead  and  sign  the  bill,  stating 
that  he  thought,  on  balance.  It  was  a 
good  law. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  It  was  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  who  was  forcing  the 
President  to  sign  a  bad  bUl  into  law;  It 
was  those  who  managed  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  for  that  H.R.  10  propo- 
sition with  regard  to  self-employed  peo- 
ple, who  we  thought  were  already  treated 
fairly  well,  but  who  wanted  better  tax 
treatment  than  they  were  getting. 

All  I  am  asking  for  is  that  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  to  study  the 
matter  be  given  an  opportunity  to  look 
into  it  and  recommend  to  the  Senate 
whatever  a  majority  of  the  committee 
thinks  should  be  done.  That  is  fine  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  con- 
cerned. If  the  Senator  sees  fit  to  accept 
my  good-faith  assurance  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  accord  me  that  courtesy,  which 
I  would  accord  any  other  committee 
chairman,  I  promise  him  that  if  I  can 
bring  It  about,  we  will  bring  a  bill  out 
here  that  represents  the  best  Judgment 
of  the  men  who  have  studied  this  matter. 
That  is  how  the  committee  system  is  sup- 
posed to  work.  If  we  are  not  to  be  shown 
that  consideration;  if  the  committee 
chairman,  standing  here  speaking  for 
himself  and  a  majority  of  his  committee. 
is  to  be  denied  the  right  to  conduct  a 
hearing  before  someone  says,  "We  will 
defeat  a  proposal  your  committee  felt 
was  a  good  proposal  and  the  President 
felt  was  a  good  proposal,  and  we  will  not 
even  show  you  the  courtesy  and  the  dig- 
nity of  letting  you  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  matter."  my  reaction  is  that  that  is 
going  to  imperil  this  bill,  because  this 
Senator  somewhat  resents  being  sub- 
jected to  Indignities  to  which  he  would 
not  subject  other  Senators.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, would  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  the  abso- 
lute sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana In  the  views  he  expresses;  but  I  must 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the  bill  to 
which  the  $60  million  gift— $30  million 
to  each  of  the  political  parties — was  at- 
tached was  a  must  bill.  It  had  to  be 
passed,  and  the  President  could  not  have 
vetoed  It  regardless  how  bad  the  amend- 
ments which  were  added  to  it. 

The  defense  Is  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  which  gave  $30  million  to 
each  of  the  political  parties  to  be  used 
In  presidential  election  years  was  added 
In  the  committee.  The  moment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  added  that  in  the 
committee,  other  Senators  who  had  par- 
ticular objectives  began  offering  their 
amendments  on  the  floor.  They  were 
motivated  by  the  belief  that  the  President 
had  to  sign  this  main  bill,  regardless  of 


the  badness  and  the  weakness  of  the 
amendments  that  were  attached  to  It 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  Mr 
President 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  did  we  come  ud 
with?  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  1  have  the 
floor,  and  I  should  like  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  hear  my  response  to  what  he  has 
had  to  say. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  In  his  lengthy  an- 
swer to  my  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  I 
thought  I  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Before  the 
Senator  gets  carried  away  with  accusing 
me  of  doing  something,  I  say  that  he  is 
of  the  impression  I  did  something  wliich 
I  did  not  do,  and  I  wish  he  would  hear 
my  response  to  what  he  has  already  said, 
which  Is  that  it  was  not  my  idea  to  put 
my  campaign  flnancing  plan  on  a  bill 
tliat  the  President  would  have  to  sign,  in 
the  absence  of  wtilch  the  country  might 
come  to  an  end.  My  plan  was  to  study 
the  matter  and  put  It  on  a  bill  which  the 
President  need  not  necessarily  sign.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WauAMs] 
found  that  the  President  had  recom- 
mended to  us  the  $100  deduction  plan,  so 
he  added  it  to  a  major  bill,  I  think  it  was 
a  bill  to  continue  and  extend  the  debt 
limit.  Without  that  bill,  the  country 
could  not  have  paid  its  debts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
came  out  here  on  that  bill  and  offered  his 
amendment  to  see  that  everybody  gets  a 
$100  deduction  if  he  makes  a  political 
contribution. 

I  opposed  It.  I  said  at  that  time,  "If 
you  wUl  give  the  committee  an  opportu- 
nity to  conduct  hearings,  we  will  conduct 
hearings  on  the  $100  deduction  plan;  we 
will  conduct  hearings  on  everybody  else's 
plan.  While  we  are  at  It.  I  would  lilce  to 
have  the  committee  take  a  look  at  my 
plan  to  permit  everybody  to  pay  $1  into 
a  campaign  fund — one  person,  $1.  Why 
not  look  at  my  plan  while  you  are  look- 
ing at  everybody  else's  plan?"  So  I  sub- 
mitted my  plan  and  made  a  speech  ex- 
plaining it. 

Tlie  Senate  voted  with  me  to  reject  the 
Williams  amendment,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  forced  to  sign  a  cam- 
paign fund  rider  on  a  debt-extension 
bill.  Otherwise,  the  Government  could 
not  pay  its  bills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  defeated  the 
Wmiimis  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  kept 
my  word.  I  conducted  hearings  on  the 
Williams  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  testified 
for  the  Morton  amendment. 

We  said  we  would  Invite  organized 
labor  and  everyone  else  who  thought  he 
had  something  to  offer  to  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  testify. 
I  am  sorry  there  were  not  more  witnesses 
to  testify.  Apparently,  they  did  not 
realize  that  I  meant  business. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  matter  was 
that? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louislaiui.  The  cam- 
paign-financing plan. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  $1  a  year  plan? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Whether  it 
was  to  be  $1  or  $100.  We  were  going  to 
consider  every  one  of  them,  so  that 
everybody  would  have  a  chance  to  have 
his  plan  voted  on.  So  the  conamittee 
conducted  hearings. 

Keep  hi  mind  that  these  amendments 
had  to  be  attached  to  a  revenue  bill, 
otherwise  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  not  have  had  jurisdiction.  The 
amendments  had  to  relate  either  to  cut- 
ting or  to  raising  taxes,  otherwise  the 
committee  would  not  have  had  jurisdic- 
tion. 

So  having  conducted  the  hearhigs  and 
having  studied  the  matter  In  great 
depth,  the  conamittee  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposal  and  to  vote  on  it,  not 
as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation,  but  as 
an  amendment  because,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, revenue  bills  must  originate  In 
the  House.  So  It  was  necessary  to  find 
a  revenue  bill  to  amend,  because  we 
could  not  originate  a  separate  revenue 
bill  ourselves.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  Senate  is  forbidden  to  do  that. 

We  then  looked  around  and  said. 
"Here  Is  a  bill  which  will  carry  such  an 
amendment.  Amendments  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  foreign  investors  teuc  bill, 
so  I  will  offer  the  amendment  to  that 
bUl."  I  chose  that  bUl  as  the  one  which 
would  be  the  carrier,  we  might  say,  of 
whatever  amendment  the  Senate  saw  fit 
to  vote  for  In  this  area.  So  we  offered 
the  amendment  to  that  bill. 

Other  Senators  had  ideaa.  It  was  late 
in  the  session.  As  I  once  put  It,  this  was 
"the  last  train  through  the  station." 
I  had  been  asking  Senators  to  hold  their 
amendments  for  this  bill.  If  the  Senator 
from  Olilo  had  an  amendment  that  he 
might  have  thought  was  the  finest  piece 
of  tax  legislation  that  the  mind  of  man 
could  devise,  and  if  he  had  been  waiting 
for  the  proper  time  to  offer  it,  this  bill 
was  "the  last  train  through  the  station." 
If  he  did  not  offer  his  amendment  then, 
I  had  nevertheless  kept  my  word  to  him. 
So,  I  did  exactly  that  and  told  every- 
one: "Offer  your  amendment,  if  that  is 
what  you  want  to  do." 

One  of  the  first  amendments  offered  to 
the  bill  was  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  offered  an  amendment 
that  had  been  known  as  the  Saltonstall 
amendment  for  years.  Former  Senator 
Saltonstall  wanted  an  accurate  account- 
ing of  all  contingent  UabUitles  of  the 
Government.  That  was  one  of  the  first 
things  we  voted  on  in  the  committee. 

So,  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  we  added  the  Saltonstall 
amendment.  We  then  added  another 
amendment  and  then  another  and  then 
others.  Each  amendment  that  was 
added  was  one  that  could  command  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

After  they  had  been  voted  on,  we  then 
reported  the  bill  and  the  Senate  voted 
time  and  again  on  the  parts  of  the  bill 
that  It  wanted  to  keep  and  the  parts 
that  it  wanted  to  reject, 
^ter  the  Senate  had  done  its  wiU,  we 
then  took  that  measure  to  conference 
and  asked  the  Members  of  the  House 
What  parts  could  we  agree  on.  They  told 
us  and  we  agreed  to  those  parts. 


We  then  came  back  and  discussed  the 
matter  on  the  Senate  floor  and  agreed 
to  our  own  handiwork,  the  parts  that 
tlie  House  was  willing  to  a^rree  to. 

At  least  one  Senator  was  of  the  (pin- 
ion that  the  conference  report  ought  to 
be  fllibustered  because  there  were  two 
things  in  the  bill  that  he  found  very  ob- 
jectionable. However,  we  did  succeed  in 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  vote.  Every- 
thing in  the  bin  was  something  that 
could  command  the  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate,  or  else  a  motion  to  strike  it  out 
would  have  t>een  successful. 

Everything  In  the  bill  could  muster  on 
balance  a  majority  vote  In  the  House, 
and  it  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  how  many  amendments 
were  offered  to  the  bill  in  addition  to  the 
$60  milUon  gift  to  the  two  political 
parties.  There  were  about  10.  were  tliere 
not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
idea.  However,  there  were  a  great  many 
of  them — probably  more  than  a  him- 
dred. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  of  which  I 
was  privileged  to  be  floor  manager,  there 
were  more  than  100  substantive  amend- 
ments agreed  to,  and  we  rejected  ap- 
proximately 100.  There  were  a  lot  more 
amendments  to  that  bill  than  there  are 
to  this  bill. 

In  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1965, 
the  one  that  included  the  medicare 
amendment,  we  had  502  Senate  amend- 
ments. Many  of  them  were  technical, 
but  there  were  at  least  100  important 
substantive  amendments  to  the  social 
security  bill  when  It  was  passed. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
Senate  amending  a  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  cannot  es- 
cape the  weakness  of  his  position.  I 
point  out  to  him  that  he  admits  that  in 
the  pending  bill  the  provision  relating 
to  the  $60  million  gift,  $30  million  to  each 
of  the  two  political  parties,  is  weak  In 
Its  structure,  because  he  Is  now  propos- 
ing to  amend  that  provision. 

The  Senator  Indicates  by  his  confes- 
sion that  it  should  be  amended;  that 
what  was  done  was  done  hastily  and 
without  adequate  consideration. 

I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  E)emocratic  and  Republican 
political  parties,  after  they  had  received 
$30  million  each  from  the  public  Treas- 
ury, would  still  have  the  unlimited  right 
to  solicit  contributions  from  every 
imaginable  source.  They  would  begin 
with  that  nest  egg. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  not  permit  me  to  flnlsh 
my  statement,  I  will  wait  imtll  he  yields 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  appreciate  that.  I  want 
to  respond  to  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  He  stated  that  this  sum  would 
constitute  a  $60  million  gift  to  the  two 
political  parties. 

The  law  at  present  provides  that  every 
taxpayer  may  mark  on  his  tax  return 
whether  he  would  like  to  contribute  $1 


of  his  tax  money  to  flnance  the  two  major 
political  parties  campaign  for  Presideixt 
or.  for  that  matter,  to  help  to  finance 
a  third  party  if  that  party  can  muster 
more  ttian  5  million  votes. 

All  we  have  Is  a  mere  authorization. 
An  appropriation  would  still  be  required. 
After  the  taxpayer  requested  of  Con- 
gress that  $1  of  his  tax  money  be  paid 
to  help  flnance  the  campaigns.  Con- 
gress would  then  have  to  appropriate 
the  money  to  fulflll  the  request  of  the 
American  taxpayers  who,  after  all,  own 
the  Government  and  would  pay  for  It. 

Having  done  that  and  having  said 
that  this  is  the  way  to  help  flnance  both 
sides,  everything  is  then  spelled  out. 
Every  nickel  would  be  accounted  for  to 
the  utmost  detail.  We  are  providing  the 
additional  safeguard  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF].  I  am  pleased  to  siujport  his 
amendment;  I  think  It  is  a  fine  Idea. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  that  this 
action  was  taken  hastily.  The  approach 
taken  in  this  matter  Is  something  that  I 
have  been  studying  for  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  Is  the  Senator 
now  proposing  major  amendments  to 
what  he  suggested  when  the  bill  was 
passed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  explain  that.  I  should  like 
to  respond  to  the  questions  one  at  a  time. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  makes  so  many 
statements  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  them  all  in  mind  or  to 
respond  to  them  imless  he  will  show  me 
the  courtesy  of  allowing  me  to  answer 
his  questions  as  they  are  asked. 

^^lat  was  the  Senator's  last  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  last  question 
concerned  why  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Is  now  proposing  major  amendments 
to  the  amendment  which  he  offered  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the 
question. 

At  the  time  we  worked  on  this  meas- 
ure, we  did  the  best  we  could. 

I  spent  about  4  years  thinking  about 
the  matter.  We  had  the  benefit  of  testi- 
mony and  suggestions,  and  we  had  the 
assistance  of  intelligent  people  Uke  for- 
mer Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  who 
said:  "It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  do  it  this  way." 

The  committee,  working  together, 
agreed  to  amendments  that  It  thought 
were  appropriate. 

When  the  President  signed  the  bill  he 
said  that  in  his  judgment  the  bill  could 
be  Improved  upon.  He  said:  "It  Is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
It  improved  upon."  He  wanted  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  Improve  upon  it. 
and  he  would  then  make  reconunenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  has  not  yet  made 
them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  has  not 
made  them  yet.  He  appointed  an  out- 
standing man.  Dr.  Neustadt,  who  Is  the 
man  that  was  hired  by  the  Kennedy 
Foundation  to  advise  the  Kennedys. 

Dr.  Neustadt  has  been  making  a  study 
of  this  matter  along  with  other  out- 
standing political  scientists. 

I  talked  to  Dr.  Neustadt  to  see  what 
he  thinks  about  the  matter. 
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The  two  most  significant  amendments 
that  Dr.  Neustadt  will  recommend — If 
he  thinks  when  he  talks  to  the  President 
the  way  he  was  thinking  when  he  talked 
to  me — will  be  that  it  wouM  be  a  good 
Idea  to  provide  that  a  candidate  would 
elect  whether  he  wants  to  Mcept  these 
private  contributions,  and  if  he  elects  to 
accept  them,  he  would  not  have  avail- 
able to  him  the  so-called  $30  million  gift 
to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

So  he  could  not  have  it  both  ways.  If 
that  Is  something  I  have  proposed  In  my 
bill,  S.  1407.  I  would  anticipate  that  that 
would  be  one  of  the  Neustadt  recommen- 
dations, because  that  is  the  Impression 
I  gained  by  talking  to  Mr.  Ne\istadt  in- 
formally. 

Another  recommendation  would  be 
that  if  these  parties  are  going  to  take 
$30  million  and  have  no  more  available 
to  them,  then  they  shovdd  know  that  the 
$30  million  is  really  going  to  be  there. 
•Riat  is  why  it  has  been  suggested  by 
some  that  Instead  of  having  this  check- 
off on  the  Income  tax  return,  it  might  be 
well  for  Congress  to  provide  an  appro- 
priation every  f  omth  year  and  to  say  that 
this  money  win  be  available.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senate  will  wish  to  do 
that. 

If  I  were  the  Republican  Party,  I 
wo\2ld  think  a  long  time  before  I  would 
agree  to  that  method,  because  in  the 
average  presidential  campaign  year  the 
Republican  Party  has  had  about  four 
times  as  much  money  to  spend  as  the 
Democratic  Party;  and  the  Republican 
Party  might  well  be  foregoing  a  very  im- 
portant advantage  that  It  has  historically 
possessed,  were  it  to  agree  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

But  that  Is  a  suggestion  that  has  been 
made,  and  I  have  suggested  it  in  the 
Senate.  So,  here  is  what  we  have.  We 
have  done  the  best  we  could,  with  3  or 
4  months  to  study  and  work  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  it  has  been  studied  for  6  months 
more  by  some  of  the  ablest  people  in  the 
country. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Improvements 
that  might  be  made,  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  recommendations  might  parallel 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Rnicorrl  has  suggested.  Most  of  the 
other  amendments  that  would  be  sug- 
gested to  the  basic  legislation  would  be 
merely  clarifying  and  technical  amend- 
ments. 

For  example,  someone  asked,  "What 
does  this  have  to  do  with  the  $3  million 
limitation  on  what  a  party  can  spend?" 

Nobody  is  limiting  himself  to  $3  mil- 
lion now.  That  law  is  a  dead  letter,  and 
that  law  does  not  affect  this  act.  We 
have  carefully  analyzed  that  law,  and  our 
lawyers  tell  us  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  legislation.  If  it  will  make 
somebody  happy  to  have  in  this  legisla- 
tion the  statement  that  the  $3  million 
provision  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  we 
wUl  do  so. 

Then  they  say:  "Suppose  stsnebody 
atxMild  steal  that  money?  How  would 
you  know  Uiat  the  man  couldn't  steal 
It  and  get  away  with  It — steal  his  own 
campaign  funds?" 

We  say:  "Here's  the  law,  a  statute, 
that  says  that  you  go  to  jail  for  5  years 
aiKl  pay  a  $10,000  fine  if  you  steal  some 
of  that  money.  In  addition  to  having  to 
restore  that  money.    We  put  the  law  In 


the  record  for  you,  but  in  the  event  that 
you  still  are  not  satisfied,  we  will  write 
a  similar  penalty  and  put  the  amend- 
ment in  the  law.  If  you  can't  see  it  and 
you  really  don't  realize  that  this  present 
penalty  Is  appUcaWe  by  reference,  we  will 
put  one  in  this  legislation.  We  will  write 
It  down  three,  four,  five,  or  six  times, 
if  that  is  what  it  takes  for  you  to  be 
satisfied  about  that  particular  matter." 

Then  the  question  is  asked,  "Does  this 
act  apply  to  the  Vice  President  as  well 
as  to  the  President?"  The  answer  is, 
"Yes.  We  believed  that  this  would  be 
crystal  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  act; 
but  since  It  doesn't  say  so,  we'll  write  it 
down  here,  if  that  will  satisfy  you." 

At  least  three  Important  amendments 
should  be  considered  In  cormectlon  with 
this  legislation.  They  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  studjrtng  this 
matter  as  a  responsible  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  then  the  committee  should 
put  forth  its  best  recommendations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  rather  ac- 
curately related  the  chronological  hap- 
pening of  the  facts,  but  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  when  the  measure 
was  passed.  Inadequate  consideration  was 
given  to  its  far-reaching  ramifications. 

The  Senator  concedes  that  three  Im- 
portant amendments  are  necessary.  That 
concession  demonstrates  that  when  the 
committee  adopted  the  proposal  to  grant 
$30  million  to  each  party,  it  did  not 
search  through  the  labyrinth  of  difficul- 
ties that  would  arise.  He  concedes  that 
if  a  party  accepts  the  $30  million,  it 
should  not  accept  any  other  money. 
That  provision  is  not  now  in  the  law. 
One  may  wonder  why  it  was  not  Included 
In  the  bill  when  It  was  passed. 

In  my  judgment,  the  law  as  It  now 
stands,  giving  a  nest  egg  of  $30  million 
in  presidential  election  years  to  each  of 
the  parties  and  allowing  them  to  solicit 
contributions  without  limitation  from 
every  conceivable  source,  will  make  elec- 
tions corrupt,  dirty,  and  indefensible,  and 
will  constitute  the  worst  type  of  stain 
upon  the  American  electoral  system. 
Each  party  will  have  $30  million  to  begin 
with  and  then  the  unlimited  right  to  go 
out  and  shake  down  every  lobbyist,  every 
Industry,  and  every  other  segment  of  the 
economy  having  Interest  in  the  pttssage  of 
specific  types  of  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  yield  for  a  speech.  I 
yielded  for  a  question. 

The  law  provides: 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  sball,  with 
respect  to  each  presidential  campaign,  pay 
out  of  the  Fand.  as  authorized  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  into  the  treasury  of  each  political 
party  which  has  compiled  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  an  amount  (subject 
to  the  limitation  In  paragraph  (3)(B))  de- 
termined under  i>aragraph  (2) . 

To  make  the  matter  crystal  clear,  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  act  repeats  the  authoriza- 
tion.   It  provides: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  to  make 
payments  udder  section  303  of  this  Act. 

This  act  does  not  give  anybody  any- 
thing. It  is  a  mere  authorization.  At 
such  time  as  the  appropriation  biU  comes 
before  the  Senate,  If  the  Senator  wishes 


to  do  so,  he  can  propose  limits  on  the 
appropriation — that  nothing,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  paid  to  anyone  who  has 
received  any  private  contributions.  All 
sorts  of  amendments  can  be  proposed. 

All  we  have  now  Is  an  authorization 
which  would  make  It  possible  to  go  for- 
ward and  to  see  If  the  American  people 
would  like  to  put  up  $1  each  in  order  to 
pay  the  campaign  expenses  of  both 
major  parties,  so  that  neither  party  may 
be  obligated  to  those  to  whom  the  Sen- 
ator was  referring. 

Why  was  no  provision  put  in  the  law 
to  prohibit  private  contributions  at  the 
same  tlnle  that  the  parties  might  con- 
ceivably have  accepted  some  help  from 
the  public  money  that  would  be  made 
available?  Well,  the  former  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas,  suggested 
such  an  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  in  the  committee,  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas: 

I  wish  you  would  not  offer  that  now.  If 
we  can  make  this  the  law,  where  we  can 
finance  the  presidential  campaign  on  the 
basis  of  one-man.  one-dollar.  Instead  of  one- 
man,  one  minion  dollars  and  one-man,  Eero, 
if  we  can  put  It  so  that  this  election  can  be 
honestly  llnknced,  without  any  special  In- 
flusnoe,  so  that  a  man  has  no  requirement 
and  no  necessity  of  accepting  money  from 
lobbyists,  we  can  then  seek  to  amend  It  to 
say  that  all  you  can  get  and  all  you  can 
spend  Is  what  Is  provided  on  the  basis  of 
one-man.  one-doliar. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  Inasmuch  as 
the  Republican  Party  has  traditionally 
had  available  to  it  about  four  times  as 
much  money  as  the  Democratic  Party. 
that  can  very  well  prevent  us  from  paaa- 
Ing  any  bill  at  all. 

While  we  had  the  votes  to  pass  a  bill 
in  the  Senate,  we  did  not  have  the  votes 
to  break  a  filibuster  If  the  Republican 
side  believed  that  they  were  being  treated 
unfairly  and  were  prejudiced  and  de- 
cided that  they  were  not  going  to  put  up 
with  It.  They  would  have  enough  people 
to  mount  a  filibuster  in  the  late  days  of 
the  session  and  defeat  the  bill. 

So  we  would  have  to  see  how  much 
we  could  do.  When  you  try  to  get  to 
heaven  In  one  leap,  you  sometimes  find 
that  somebody  does  not  agree  with  you; 
and  If  he  has  some  way  of  frustrating 
you,  even  if  it  be  one  man  speaking  for 
a  week,  when  the  Senate  Is  trying  to 
adjourn,  you  would  fall  in  what  you 
were  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  from  an 
article  which  was  published  In  yester- 
day's Christian  Science  Monitor,  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  things  mentioned 
here.    The  article  states: 

The  Long  amendment,  now  under  firs, 
might  not  help  candidates  below  the  presi- 
dential level  at  all.  except  to  the  degree  It 
freed  other  funds  for  them  to  tap.  The  n»- 
tlonal  leaders,  however,  could  trickle  some 
of  the  money  down  to  favorites  at  the  local 
level.  That  Is  why  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
for  example,  described  the  provision  as  » 
monstrosity  like  to  destroy  local  political 
party  independence.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
is  trying  to  keep  a  $30,000,000  fund  out  of 
President  Johnson's  hands.  And  equslly 
obvious  that  the  PrMldent  Is  trying  to  hang 
on  to  It. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
entirely  in  error  about  that.  I  believe 
that  this  measure  is  drafted  so  that  If 
one  thinks  that  he  la  being  prejudiced  he 
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would  hare  a  remedy.  Suppose  the  S«i- 
ator  is  running  for  Governor  of  Ohio 
and  some  of  the  money  is  being  used  in 
connection  with  the  outcome  of  his  elec- 
tion. The  Senator  protests  to  the  Elec- 
tion Board  that  this  is  beix^g  used  to 
defeat  Fkank  Lauschx  or  Bobpy  Kxn- 
ircpT.  The  Board  would  say  that  it 
should  not  be  paid  out.  The  vouchers 
would  indicate  it  is  being  spent  by  peo- 
ple to  see  Frank  Ladsche  defeated. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kinneoy]  can  draw  up  some  other  ^ay 
that  this  money  might  be  handled,  we 
would  be  glad  to  study  that.  I  wish  he 
would.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  finds 
something  evil  in  this  measure  that  he 
thinks  needs  to  be  corrected.  I  would 
urge  him  to  present  an  amendment.  We 
have  a  proposal  whereby  a  man  does 
not  have  to  accept  the  big  campaign  con- 
tribution or  be  one  of  the  robber  barons. 
He  can  be  as  completely  consistent  with 
his  conscience  as  any  person  on  earth 
and  still  finance  his  campaign  if  he  is 
the  nominee  of  one  of  the  major  parties. 
My  proposal  would  take  care  of  this.  A 
third  party  could  get  similar  help  to 
finance  its  campaigns.  In  effect,  it  is 
provided  that  one  man  can  put  up  $1 
to  help  finance  the  campaign  in  a  way 
to  make  it  urmecessary  for  anyone  in 
public  life  to  make  any  commitment  that 
does  not  clear  with  his  own  conscience  in 
order  to  be  elected  to  office. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  desires,  with 
deep  sincerity,  to  reform  the  election 
laws  of  our  country.  I  concur  with  him 
in  that  objective.  I  believe,  however, 
that  if  it  Is  to  be  done,  it  should  not  be 
done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
should  be  done  in  committee,  with  ade- 
quate preparation,  adequate  considera- 
tion, and  finally  a  recommendation  of 
what  the  remedy  should  be.  Objectively, 
we  are  both  on  the  same  grounds.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  Implement  to  be 
used,  we  differ.  I  want  tiie  Senator  to 
understand  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Sensttor.  I 
did  not  misunderstand  his  portion,  but 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  assurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
ft  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. I  noted  the  Introduction  of  a 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  which  he  spelled  out  in 
detaU,  to  make  sure  that  there  would  be 
a  listing  of  all  expenditures  made  In  na- 
tional elections  by  any  committee. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
proposal.    It  is  my  opinion  that  he  has 


made  a  significant  contribution  toward 
clean  elections,  because  if  each  and  every 
conrnnittee  had  to  spell  out  how  it  spent 
its  funds,  we  could  be  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  abuses,  because  there  is  no 
substitute  for  public  opinion  or  for  the 
press,  TV,  and  radio  to  know  how  every 
dollar  is  spent  for  national  elections. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  his  proposal  will  certainly  have  my 
support.  I  shall  be  more  than  pleased  to 
vote  and  work  for  his  amendment. 

I  think,  too,  that  it  should  be  pointed 
out  the  proposal,  now  the  pending  busi- 
ness— the  Rlblcoff  amendment — provides 
for  certain,  specified  ways  to  spend  75 
percent  of  the  funds  accumulated. 

With  the  Williams  amendment  added 
to  the  Rlblcoff  proposal,  then  each  and 
every  dollar  which  would  be  spent  would 
be  spent  in  such  a  way  that  the  public 
and  the  candidates  for  public  office  would 
know  how  the  money  was  being  spent. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  thing  that 
is  troubling  me  in  this  debate.  There  Is 
constant  use  of  the  figure  "$60  million." 
I  have  tried  to  figure  out  where  the  $60 
million  comes.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not imagine,  for  the  1968  electimis,  that 
60  million  Americans  would  check  a  box 
on  their  Income  tax  form  indicating  that 
they  want  $1  of  their  money  to  be  used 
for  the  1968  presidential  elections. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  both  parties 
would  be  most  fortimate  if  they  were 
able  to  share  a  fimd  of  $10  million.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  more  than 
10  million  Americans  would  check  off  $1 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  can  imag- 
ine that  in  the  year  1972,  we  could 
accumulate  that  amoimt,  set  aside  on 
4  years'  tax  returns,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand and  I  do  not  feel,  practically 
speaking,  that  60  million  Americans 
would  check  off  $1  for  the  1968  elections. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  there  is  some  merit  in  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  said.  As  I  recall  it,  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  making  Its  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  available — and.  of  course,  they 
are  moving  Into  an  uncharted  area — 
asserted  that  it  could  run  between  $15 
million  to  $25  million  per  year.  As  the 
Senator  has  pc^nted  out,  this  fund  could 
accumulate  over  a  4-year  period.  The 
excess  over  the  $60  million  would  go  back 
Into  the  Treasury. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that 
60  million  of  the  70  million  taxpay- 
ers would  check  off  $1  for  the  first  year. 
Especially  if  their  opinion  Is  like  mine, 
there  would  be  relatively  few  check 
marks.  NeverUieless,  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  there  will  be  lees  in  the 
first  year. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I 
wish  to  make  this  addlti<mal  coBunent. 
First,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  sup- 
port of  my  amendments  to  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  which  are  now  pending.  I 
think  t^ey  are  a  neoeiEsary  part  in  any 
clean  election  program. 

Also  I  want  to  express  my  support  of 
the  pending  Rlblcoff  amendment.  As  he 
knows,  I  was  very  concerned,  particu- 
larly about  the  25  percent.    Overnight. 


however,  my  staff  and  I  examined  the 
question,  and  we  decided  that  with  the 
full  and  c<Knplete  disclosure  that  wlQ  be 
roQuired  under  the  modUyln^  amend- 
ments adopted  yesterday,  potential 
abuses  will  be  eliminated  wiUi  respect  to 
the  25  percent.  Together,  they  make  a 
stronger  proposal  of  the  WlUiams 
amendment. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  again  restate  my  position.  I  think 
this  whole  question  could  be  worked  out 
better  In  committee  after  holding  hear- 
ings and  then  arrive  at  the  best  formula 
for  governing  elections.  For  that  reason 
I  shall  support  the  Oore-Willlams 
amendment,  which  will  r^seal  the  ex- 
isting $1  tax  deduction  law  and  start 
with  a  clean  slate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  that  once 
we  had  a  base,  the  Finance  C<Nninlttee, 
after  it  started  hearings,  would  come 
forward  with  constructive  amendments 
that  would  finally  straighten  out  the 
mare's  nest  that  we  are  operating  imder. 
I  would  feel  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  would  be 
on  the  same  side  on  proposals  that  would 
come  before  that  committee  for  a  vote. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  constructive  sug- 
gestions of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
need  not  wait  until  1972.  I  think  they 
should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  1968 
elections,  because  there  should  be  an  ac- 
counting, and  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  I  think  is  most  con- 
structive. I  hope  to  have  an  owwrtunlty 
to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  support  the  Rlblcoff 
amendment.  I  think  it  Is  a  very  fine 
amendment,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  safe- 
guard that  I  personally  think  should  be 
in  the  bill  which  I  sponsored  last  year. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  best  evidence 
to  support  the  Rlblcoff  amendment  is  to 
be  found  in  the  effort  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  when  he  studied 
this  matter  in  the  1956  general  election. 
He  gave  the  Senate  the  best  estimate  he 
could  of  where  the  money  came  from 
and  where  It  went  in  financing  the  cam- 
paigns of  both  parties.  I  think  he  did  a 
real  service  to  the  Nation  In  doing  so. 

I  note  that  the  kind  of  expenditures 
that  would  be  in  the  75  percent  to  be  ac- 
counted for  were  detailed  by  the  Sena- 
tor as  to  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic expenditures.  For  example,  he 
listed  radio  expenditures,  $568,000  for 
the  Republicans  and  $452,000  for  the 
Democrats.  As  to  television  expendi- 
tures, the  SenatcHT  found  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  spent  $2,1004)00,  and  the 
Democrats  $2,039,000.  For  newspaper 
and  periodical  advertising,  $954,000  for 
the  Republicans,  and  $611,000  for  the 
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Democrats.  For  printing,  purchase  and 
distribution  of  literature,  $1,430,000  for 
the  Republicans,  and  $1,500,000  for  the 
Democrats.  Outdoor  billboards,  $299,- 
000  for  the  Republicans,  and  $185,000  for 
the  Democrats. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  from  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRK],  regarding  the  1956  election, 
appear  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord,  and 
that  It  Include  Item  A,  aD  campaign  com- 
mittees; B,  national  campaign  commit- 
tees; and  C,  State  campaign  committees. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ExRiBrr  2 
Okkxral   Elxction.    1966.   Total   Disbttssx- 

MKNTS   BT    CaICPAICN    COMKrTTXKS   SKPTXJI- 

BXB  l-NovncBBt  30 

The  following  tables  Bbow  In  detail  tbe 
Information  Bummarized  In  exhibit  1  about 
the  direct  expenditures  of  campaign  com- 
mltteee  during  the  period  Septeml>«r  l  to 
November  30  (excepting  "special  cases."  for 
which  complete  information  Is  not  avail- 
able) . 

A.  ALL  CAMPAIQX  COMMITTEES 


Shown  in  addition  are  funds  transferred 
to  other  organizations  and  individual  can(U> 
dates.  The  sum  of  these  two  typ>es  of  dis- 
bursements, direct  expendltxires  and  trans- 
fers, constitute  the  total  disbursements  of 
the  campaign  committees  Involved. 

Money  that  Is  transferred  from  one  cam- 
paign group  to  another  shows  up  as  a  re- 
ceipt and  aa  a  disbursement  each  time  It  Is 
passed  on.  The  significant  index,  therefore, 
to  the  financial  resources  of  a  political  party 
or  other  group  Is  the  total  of  direct  expend- 
itures made  by  Its  campaign  committees 
rather  than  the  total  of  the  receipts  of  those 
oommlttees  or  tbe  turn  of  their  total  dls- 
bursementa. 


Republican 

Democratic 

Labor 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Reeular' 

Finance 

Volunteer 

Re«ulAr> 

Volunteer 

Disbursed  to  other  committees,  aasodatioiu,  organiie- 
tlona,  and  individual  candidates 

$2,800,874        $8,071,711 

$767,552 

$1,204,837 

$404,403 

$1,854,451 

$68,183 

$li7«l,(»l 

Direct  expenditures: 

Radio 

568,006  1            18^212 
2,10an0  1           340,118 
l„ 

124,012 
66a  567 

452.116 
2,080,880 

107,863 
282,848 

41,606 

88,421 
8,001 

48.074 
246.486 

24.382 
340,018 

1,786 
47,811 

Televlalon 

1,480,U1 

Radio-television  (when  not  separable) 

6,435,372 
8,901 

Newn>aper  and  periodical  advertising 

054,612 
1,431.656 

299,912 

4.895.922 

61.575 

124,060 

360,716 

70,618 

1,046^731 

205,273 

3H927 

23,375 

1,302,318 

611.887 
1.526,913 

186,809 

3,627,003 

1,581 

88,086 

378,163 

9,608 

802,086 

10 

80,268 

66,453 

26 

118.672 

PrintfriK,  purchase,  and  distribution  of  literature 

Outdoor  billbo«rdj._ 

other 

Unaccounted  tor  «. 

2,147,209 

4,400,214 

613,820 

12,228,818 

63,  lU 

Total  direct  expenditures 

10,812.203          2,032,471 

2,800,472 

8,444.979 

1,828,504 

807,886 

261,466 

28,378.071 

Total  of  all  disbursements 

Unaooounted  for«_ „„ „^ 

la,  112.667        1^104,182 

8,688,094 

0,780,816          2,082,907 
-1,499 

3,162,337 

329.640 

41,138,082 
-1.4» 

Total  by  perty  and  group 

M  874  tm 

2,182,887 

830.840 

1 

' 

"•■" 

41, 137,583 

B.  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEES 


C.  STATE  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEES 


D.  LOCAL  CAMPAIGN  COM&aTTEKS 


Dlsbnrsed  to  other  committees,  associations,  organisa- 
tions, and  individual  candidates ~ 

$28a467 

$168,206 

$244,132 

$28,303 

$924,643 

$67,645 

$1,713,38« 

Direet  azpendltures: 

Radio 

54.352 
838.155 

58.160 
233,880 

583 

513,355 

18,040 

80,188 

l.tM 

431,886 

167.506 

1,217.890 

24.100 

489.187 

53,703 
163.676 

17.870 
132.496 

28.360 
53.463 
129.44 

106.952 
12.385 

193.237 

1.411 
47.155 
29.849 
66,306 

305.  BM 
2.g32.f«4 

1M,381 

1,117.«67 

11374 

Television 

Newspaper  and  p«1od leal  advertising 

Printing,  purchase,  snd  distrtbntlan  of  Uteratnre. 

Outdoor  billboards 

Other 

1.167,840 

7ta40T 

194,643 

115.340 

2.873.032 

Total  direct  expenditures 

2,34Z366 

1.088,623 

2. 680;  000 

661.885 

407.350 

280,060 

7.300.872 

Total  of  all  disbunemeote 

2.622.812 

1.207.828 

2,988.222 

580.198 

1.331.998 

327.705 

9.0I8.7B 

Total  by  party  and  group.. 

a  t»n  Kin 

9  vrt  4on 

1.331.993 

327,706 

9,013,798 

^ 

Dlslnirsed  to  other  committees,  associations,  organiia- 
tlons,  and  individual  candidates 

$1,838;  867 

$6;  170;  724 

$616;  474 

8046,144 

$346,260 

$372,144 

$198 

10,  en,  771 

Direct  expenditures: 

Radio 

$79,891 
00<700 

171.830 
167,600 

83,816 
7^463 

120.012 
363.420 

61,870 
82,663 

5,706 
27,040 

1,000 
17,580 

57,334 

2.471 

60,340 

828 

821.830 
1,700,871 

Television 

Radio-television  (when  not  separable) 

1,000 

Newspaper  and  periodical  advertising 

471,482 

460,947 

156,879 

1, 744, 461 

61.678 

58,864 
180,228 

-47.046 
743.580 

221,827 

201863 

16,887 

767,681 

175,866 

388,380 

57.044 

1,087,856 

69,842 

213,982 

8,311 

568.049 

10 

410 

n 

1,004. 7» 
1,  Ml.  7(1 

Od?  (128 

Printing,  purchase,  and  distribution  of  Utvatiue 

Outdoor  blllboarda 

Other 

10 

4. 901. 9(6 
61.583 

Unaoooimted  tor  « 

Total  direct  expenditures 

4,288.608 

1,380,037 

1,360,187 

2, 151, 086 

964,287 

161.556 

791 

10.281.3«> 

Total  of  all  disbursements 

tTnaoooonted  for  » 

5,892.360 

7.620.761 

1,876,661 

2,707,220 
1 

1,329,437 

633,700 

080 

19.969,137 

1 

Total,  by  party  and  group 

1\  207. 782 

4.12< 

S.607 

633,700 

969 

19.9««.l« 

Disbursed  to  other  committees,  assodationa,  organisa- 
tions, and  individual  candidates 

$778, 180 

$1,900,987 

$82,872 

$289,085 

$30,870 

$57,664 

$340 

$3,188,M8 

Direct  expenditures: 

Radio . 

54.678 
110,184 

13,392 
87,686 

39,613 
72,780 

56,310 
167,880 

2,400 
8.800 

7,441 

8.012 

7.901 

17,561 

82.200 

9,526 

105,439 

173,  «4 
443,845 

7. 901 

Television 

160 

Radio  and  televisiotk  (when  not  separable) 

Newspaper  and  periodical  advertising 

265,316 

666,877 

96,843 

1,807,282 

2 

66,205 
180,468 

23.573 
308,142 

60,806 

100,886 

6^499 

213,101 

190,187 

400,808 

80,813 

1.460,700 

6,115 
26.680 

1.307 
80,808 

604,190 

Printing,  pnrchaeea,  and  distribution  of  literature.... 

Outdoor  blUboards 

Other „ .    . 

Unaccounted  lbr» 

111 

26 
322 

1,8««,0» 

195, 17» 

3, 728,  in 

Total  direct  eipendJtnrea. 

2.688.682 

673.434 

401,663 

2,332,788 

82,402 

238,960 

616 

«,!08,JM 

Total  of  sll  disbursement* . 

8.484.8B7 

2,574.421 

674,888 

1821,873 

118,273 

390,644 

966 

9, 646,  SB 

Totals  by  party  and  group 

6,613,788 

1                         1 

2;  788,146 

29^644 

966 

9  646,932 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Dtabursed  to  other  committees,  associa- 
tions, organizations,  and  Individual 
eudldates 


Direct  expenditures: 

Radio 

Television 

Newspaper  and  periodical  advertis- 
ing  

Printing,  pordiaae,  and  distribution 
ofllteranire 


Bepubliean 


$117,910 


79,685 
157,581 

159,666 

184,393 


Democratic 


$114,976 


99,288 
300,381 

233,235 

240,038 


Total 


$282,886 


178,873 
457,962 

38,900 

424,431 


Direct  eiitenditures — Continued 

Outdoor  biUboards 

Unaccounted  for  > 

Other 


Total  direct  expenditures. 
Unaccounted  for  > 


Total  of  all  disbursements. 


Republican 


$47,190 


386.339 


1, 011763 


1,132,663 


Democratic 


$60,462 

1.581 

339,041 


1,272,016 
-1,500 


1,386,492 


Total 


$116,642 

1,581 

725,380 


2,286.760 
-1,500 


2. 518. 155 


1  Senatorial  committees  included  under  'Regular"  In  this  table. 


>  Differences  resulting  from  failure  of  some  committees  to  report  detailed  expendi- 
tures in  full  and  from  errors  in  reports  and  computations. 


KxHTBrr  8 

Oenzxal  EUDcnoN,  1966,  Total  Rkcxiftb  bt 
Campaign  CoMMirrxx  With  Closing  Bal- 
ANCz  AND  Unpaid  Bills,  Septzkbzb  1  to 
NovncBKB  30 

The  following  tables  show  In  detail  the  In- 
formation summarized  In  exhibit  1-A  about 
tbe  total  receipts  of  campaign  committees 


during  the  period  September  1  to  November 
80  (excepting  "special  cases,"  for  which  com- 
plete Information  la  not  available). 

Shown  In  addition  are  the  balance  of  funds 
on  hand  on  November  30  (or  on  the  date  the 
committee  closed)  and  the  amount  of  bills 
unpaid  on  November  30.  Information  about 
unpaid  bills  was  not  available  from  some 


committees,  including  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  congressional  campaign  commit- 
tees. For  this  reason,  and  because  of  differ- 
ences In  the  accounting  procedures  used  by 
campaign  committees,  the  volume  of  unpaid 
bills  can  be  Interpreted  as  only  a  very  general 
indication  of  the  extent  of  financial  obliga- 
tions existing  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 


A.  ALL  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEES 

Republican 

Democratic 

Labor 

MisceUanrotts 

Total 

Regular 

Finance 

Volunteer 

Regular 

Volunteer 

Refelpts- 

From  contributions  by  Individuals  .     .-    - 

$1 041481 

455,644 

5,816,644 

556,746 

-80 

r,  762, 689 

438,113 

1,361,061 
329,541 

$2,325,864 

207,060 

1,016,803 
296,749 

$6,140,277 

778,339 

2,  OH  460 

463,047 

1034 

$1,287,086 

343,514 

471.522 
59,006 

$833,647 

31867 

648.658 

103.783 

1 

$277,462 

0,885 
8,709 

$22,570,055 
2,267.680 

12,818,813 

1,801681 
1005 

From  sale  of  tickets  to  dinners,  luncheo 
liar  fundralsing  events  (net  proceeds). 

From  other  committees,  associations,  s 
tlons . 

US,  and  slm- 

Dd  organlta- 

From  other  sources ... . J 

T 

Unaccounted  for .....J......... 

^ 

Total  receipts , 

11,772,486 

9,801.424 

3.846,065 

9,370,187 

2.161,077 

1,620,066 

293,666 

38,955,720 

Total  by  party  and  group... 

25,600,974 

11  631  ''*' 

1,630.060 

298,666 

38,955,720 

' 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.  80  (or  cloae  of  eomm] 

ttee) 

1, 482, 313 

1, 222, 895 

315, 157 

881818 

167,606 

478.160 

67,410 

1618,448 

Total  balance,  by  party  and  group...    . 

3.020,365 

1  053  Ria 

478,160 

07,410 

1818,448 

Unpaid  bUls  at  end  of  period 

484.060 

105,266 

05,273 

1,090,803 

31982 

28.408 

11463 

1,821324 

Total  unpaid  bills,  by  party  and  groo 

p 

655,498 

1                         1 

1,126.876 

28,498 

11453 

1.821324 

B.  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEES 


Receipts— 

From  contributions  by  individuals 

$1,300,173 

2,607 

307,128 
3,605 

$856,286 

$1,545,712 

35,000 

1.348.080 
1.092 

$337,319 

120 

293,866 
2.090 

$673,605 

610 

228.483 

63.057 

1 

$276,040 

$6,079,136 

39,238 

2,740,171 

71741 

1 

From  sale  of  tickets  to  dinners,  luncheons,  snd  similar 
fund-raising  events  (net  proceeds) 

From  other  committees,  associations,  and  organiza- 
tions  

363,379 
8.296 

9,236 
6,612 

From  other  sources ,. 

Unaccounted  for 

Total  receipts 

1,703,683 

1.327,060 

2.930.784 

633.386 

066.766 

291,787 

7,983,284 

Total  by  partv  and  sroun 

8, 121, 688 

3. 664. 179 

955.765 

291,787 

7.933,284 

ttee) 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.  30  (or  close  of  comml 

665,523 

181.380 

60.458 

76,806 

811000 

66,468 

1,363,734 

746,903 

136  !<5» 

311000 

66.468 

1,363.724 

Unpaid  bills  at  end  of  period 

88,327 

40.256 

691,737 

5,061 

400 

11019 

889,830 

p 

Total  unpaid  bills,  by  party  and  grou 

128,683 

606.818 

400 

11019 

830,820 

C.  STATE  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEES 


Receipts— 

From  contributions  by  individuals 

from  sale  of  tickets  to  dinners,  luncheons,  and  similar 
fund-raising  events  (net  proceeds) 


$1. 647, 497 
203,106 


$5,733,880 
247,502 


$1,123,058 
197,327 


$1,476,740 
370,428 


$876,000 
831.000 


$100,818 
^828 


$637 


$10,806,681 
1.856,486 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  These  are 
the  kind  of  items  that  each  party  would 
have  to  accoimt  for.  Then,  In  his  re- 
Port,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
toe  item  "Other":  $4,895  mllUon  for  the 
Republicans,  and  $365,000  for  the  Demo- 
crats. So  this  item  that  Is  referred  to  as 
'Other",  accounted  for  approximately 
one-half  of  sOl  Republican  expenditures. 

Furthermore,  Mr,  President,  It  is  well 
to  keep  In  mind  that  In  his  Investiga- 


tion, the  Senator  was  only  able  to  find 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  money  that  was 
raised  and  spent  by  the  two  sides.  In 
fact,  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the 
Republicans  that  year  spent  $40  million, 
and  this  is  only  $10  million  out  of  the 
$40  million. 

8o  the  Rlbicoff  amendment  proposes 
to  take  the  kind  of  lt«ns  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  able  to  un- 
cover, and  Itemize  and  say  that  those 


particular  Items  can  be  paid.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  say  that  there  are  certain 
other  kinds  of  exp)endltures  that  can- 
not be  paid,  even  though  listed  among 
the  25  percent  Items.  In  that  respect, 
his  amendment  provides  as  follows: 

No  payment  made  under  paragraph  \l) 
Into  the  tre&stiry  of  a  political  party  with 
respect  to  a  presidential  campaign  may  be 
used  to  defray  any  expenses  incurred  for 
services  or  products  on  the  day  of  the  preel- 
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dentlal  election  other  tlian  services  or  prod- 
ucts falling  within  one  of  the  categories 
described  In  the  preceding  sentence. 

That  means  that  a  party  cannot  pay 
any  of  this  money  out  for  poD  watchers; 
It  cannot  pay  any  of  this  money  out  for 
the  transportation  of  voters  to  the  polls; 
it  cannot  pay  any  of  this  money  out  for 
buying  someone  a  Coca-Cola,  a  meal,  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  or  anything  else  of  that 
sort.  These  election  day  expenditures — 
wtiich  incidentally  have  been  very  high 
in  many  elections — are  prohibited;  they 
cannot  be  paid.  It  is  intended  that  this 
would  be  a  move  toward  prohibiUng  al- 
together such  election  day  expenditures, 
which  in  many  instances  Eunount  to  a 
sometimes  subtle  and  sometimes  crude 
way  of  buying  votes.  If  a  man's  car  is 
hired  for  $50  to  drive  voters  to  the  polls, 
it  is  presumed  that  he  and  his  family 
would  vote  for  the  people  who  hired  it. 

So  the  Senator's  amendment  is  a  very 
good  amendment — certainly  one  which 
deserves  the  best  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  see  it  become  a  part 
of  the  presidential  campaign  fund  elec- 
tion law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  no 
reason  •  to  oppose  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment. I  find  no  substantial  reason  to 
support  it.  Indeed,  I  find  the  amend- 
ment makes  no  significant  change  in 
the  law. 

As  the  dlstingxiished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  just  pointed  out.  all 
of  the  categories  of  the  expenditures 
which  were  reported  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  campaign  expenditures  are  in- 
corporated in  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoit],  for  which  75 
percent  of  the  cfunpaign  subsidy  author- 
ized by  the  Campaign  Fund  Act  can  be 
expended. 

I  asked  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  suggest  some  tyi>e  of  po- 
litical expenditure  that  he  could  imagine 
other  than  those  incorporated  in  his 
amendment.  After  some  consideration 
for  a  period  of  time,  the  able  Senator 
suggested  that  perhaps  one  of  the  Oold- 
water  films  would  not  be  included  In  the 
categories  listed  In  his  amendment. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  the 
case.  The  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  stated  that  no  money  could  b«  spent 
for  campaign  workers  on  an  election 
day.  The  amendment  doe«  not  provide 
that  at  all. 

Expenditures  are  allowed,  for  example, 
for:  "Expenses  for  the  preparation, 
printing,  and  distribution  of  campaign 
literature." 

As  I  understand  the  function  of  a  poll 
worker  on  election  day,  It  Is  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  pamphlets,  cards,  fly 
sheets,  or  what-not. 

The  amendment  also  provides  tlmt  ex- 
penditures shall  be  made  for;  "Reason- 
able salaries  for  campaign  personnel." 

If  one  can  make  expenditures  for  cam- 
paign personnel  and  if  one  can  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  preparation,  printing, 
and  distribution  of  campaign  literature, 
that  would  flurely  Include  eIectl(Hi-day 
workers.  However,  Just  In  case  some 
political  activity  has  not  been  envisioned. 
In  caM  there  1«  some  activity  which  no- 


body has  been  able  to  think  about,  the 
amendment  provides  that  25  percent  or 
up  to  $7.5  million,  could  be  expended  for 
those  unidentified  purposes,  and  if  such 
unspecified  expenses  are  not  enough  to 
consume  the  amount,  then  the  remain- 
der of  the  $7.5  million  could  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

So,  I  do  not  know  Just  what  is  fore- 
closed by  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
what  safeguards  are  provided.  The 
money  can  still  be  exi>ended  for  every- 
thing that  everybody  has  been  able  to 
think  about,  and  it  can  still  be  expended 
in  one  State  or  in  a  few  States.  It  can 
be  used  so  as  t«  punish  or  reward  can- 
didates at  the  local  level. 

I  do  not  know  what  material  difference 
it  makes  whether  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to  or  rejected.  However,  out  of 
love  and  affection  and  respect  and  honor 
and  esteem  for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  other  reason  for  supporting  it,  but 
that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  said  that  the  am«xd- 
ment  would  permit  the  passing  of  ex- 
penses for  the  printing  of  literature  and 
even  for  the  distribution  of  literatiire. 

Does  not  the  Senator  understand  that 
the  amendment  would  clearly  prohibit 
payment  for  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture on  election  day? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  so  imderstand. 
The  amendment  does  not  so  provide. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  bill  dis- 
allows election  day  expenses  falling  In 
the  25-percent  category.  If  somebody  is 
paid  to  stand  at  the  polls  and  hand  out 
literature  on  election  day,  his  pay  would 
be  an  election  day  expense. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "expense  of  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  campaign  literature." 

The  amendment  does  not  say  that  it 
may  be  printed  and  may  be  distributed 
on  every  day  except  election  day.  The 
amendment  provides  for  the  expoise  of 
printing  and  distribution  of  campaign 
literature. 

I  do  not  think  this  a  very  important 
point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tlie  Senator  states  categorically 
that  all  1964  camp)algn  expenditures  re- 
pkorted  by  the  Republican  Party  were  de- 
scribed in  the  enumerated  items  covered 
In  the  75-percent  category  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  suggested  that  it  should  go 
(Ml  up  to  100  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  suggest  that.  I 
Just  a«ked  if  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion, and  I  see  no  objection. 

The  Senator  hae  Just  said  something 
about  election  day. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  on  page  3  of 
the  amendment  he  will  find  that  ex- 
penditures are  specifically  aUow^  on 
election  day  for  all  the  purpoeee  speolfled 


in  the  amendment,  Including  salaries 
of  campaign  personnel  and  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  campaign  literature 

I  suggest  to  the  able  Senator  that  a  liU 
tie  more  study  of  the  amendments 
hastily  proposed  here  on  the  floor  is  In- 
dicated. Just  as  more  study  of  the  bHI 
passed  last  year  should  have  received 
more  study  before  It  was  enacted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  the  Senator  to  hear 
my  statement  Just  as  I  would  like  to 
hear  his. 

I  read  the  entire  list  of  Republican 
expenses  into  the  Record  on  April  5, 
and  had  the  Senate  not  adjourned  on 
short  notice,  I  would  have  challenged 
the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

Today,  I  want  to  read  from  that  list 
again  and  describe  those  Items  which 
are  not  encompassed  by  the  75-percent 
ci.tegory.  The  following  items  are  not 
encompassed  by  the  75-percent  cate- 
gory: 

National  Committee  Fellowships. 

Contributions  to  committees. 

Security. 

Automobile  maintenance. 

Outdoor  productions,  such  as  political 
rallies. 

Executive  expenses. 

Meetings  and  conferences. 

Miscellaneous  expenses. 

Motion  pictures. 

Insurance  and  bonds. 

Supplies. 

With  reference  to  the  security  item 
which  I  mentioned,  if  a  man  is  elected 
President,  we  had  better  plan  to  keep 
him  alive  imtll  after  the  election. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  expenses  that 
a  party  might  incur  which  would  not  be 
on  this  list  and  did  not  appear  on  the 
statement  by  the  Republican  Party.  A 
candidate  might  go  to  Alaska,  rent  a  dog- 
sled,  and  take  part  in  winter  snow  races. 
He  might  go  to  Hawaii  and  purchase 
leis  with  his  campaign  slogan  on  them 
to  pass  out  at  rallies. 

He  might  buy  straw  hat  skimmers  and 
striped  Jackets  for  all  his  campaign 
workers  to  wear.  Or  it  might  be  10- 
gallon  hats  and  cowboy  boots.  He  might 
hire  floats  for  a  political  parade,  or  even 
rent  the  local  fire  truck  for  that  purpose. 

He  might  bottle  and  pass  out  "Gold 
Water"  to  potential  voters.  He  could 
hire  a  band,  or  a  donkey,  or  an  elephant. 
Sound  trucks  oould  be  provided.  He 
might  pass  out  "I  Like  Ike"  buttons  or 
similar  campaign  souvenirs.  He  might 
produce  a  campaign  song  or  record  al- 
bum which  he  could  give  to  his  faithful 
voluntary  workers  as  mementoes  of  the 
hard  work  they  did  for  him  In  the  cam- 
paign. The  record  might  be  "Gallant 
Men"  or  perhaps  "Bleep  the  Faith,  Baby" 
or  even  "Hello,  Lyndon." 

He  might  go  to  a  war  zone  like  Korea 
or  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  better  In- 
forming himself  of  conditions  there  so 
that  he  might  more  effectively  wage  his 
campaign. 

Voter  registration  expenses  could  be 
an  important  item  in  ills  party's  cam- 
paign budget. 

There  are  a  whole  host  of  other  ex- 
penses that  do  not  fit  in  the  enumerated 
list  of  Items  for  wlilch  75  percent  of  the 
fund  payments  must  be  spent.    I  refer 
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to  such  things  as  legal  and  accounting 
fees  connected  with  the  campaign  or 
with  the  contesting  of  an  election,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  photography,  the 
employment  of  advertising  or  public  re- 
lations agencies  when  these  agencies  are 
contracted  on  a  fixed  fee  basis,  and  in- 
terest paid  on  loans  secured  to  meet  ob- 
ligations of  a  party  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  campaign  funds.  None  of  these  is 
provided  for  in  the  75-percent  list  and 
all  of  them  might  be  legitimate  expenses 
of  a  presidential  campaign.  Therefore, 
tiiey  would  have  to  be  paid  for  from  the 
remaining  25  percent  of  the  fund 
payments. 

But,  even  more  Important,  It  Is  nec- 
essary and  wise  to  leave  room  in  the  law 
for  expenses  of  a  new  character  that 
may  arise  in  future  csmipaigns.  The 
types  of  expenditures  of  which  we  have 
spoken  are  those  that  have  been  re- 
ported by  national  committees  in  pre- 
vious elections.  They  do  not  cover  ex- 
penditures by  State  and  local  commit- 
tees. We  are  all  aware  that  not  all  ex- 
penditures have  been  reported.  Political 
campaign  expenses  are  like  an  Iceberg. 
What  Is  reported  is  Just  a  small  part  of 
the  total  activity.  Expenses  that  have 
not  been  reported  because  there  is  no 
law  requiring  them  to  be  reported  may 
be  legitimate  expenditures  that  do  not 
fall  within  any  of  the  categories  for 
which  75  percent  of  the  payments  are  to 
l)e  made.  And  so  it  Is  that  flexibility 
must  be  permitted  in  the  statute  to  allow 
payment  of  such  previously  unreported 
or  unknown — but  nevertheless  perfectly 
legal  and  proper — expenses  and  of  the 
new  types  of  campaign  techniques  that 
may  develop  in  the  future. 

As  for  permitting  25  percent  of  the 
payments  to  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  the  speclflc  Items  listed,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Tennessee  should  be  reminded 
that  In  the  report  of  his  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  in  1956,  cam- 
paign expenditures  were  listed  for  the 
Republican.  Democratic,  and  other  cam- 
paign committees;  and  in  each  of  those 
Mings,  in  addition  to  particular  cate- 
gories of  expenditures,  there  Is  a  line  for 
"Other  direct  expenditures."  I  have 
with  me  a  copy  of  that  voluminous  re- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  report  is  so  thick  that  the  number- 
ing of  the  pages  stops  with  91,  and  there 
are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pages 
thereafter  delving  into  the  subject  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. 

On  page  39  of  that  report,  the  total 
disbursements  for  campaign  committees 
from  September  1  to  November  30  in 
the  1956  general  election  are  listed. 
Senator  Gore  has  broken  down  the  di- 
rect expenditures  Into  several  categories, 
such  as  radio,  television,  newspaper,  and 
periodical  advertising;  printing,  ptir- 
chase  and  distribution  of  literature- 
categories  not  unlike  the  ones  listed  in 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  for  which  75 
Penjent  of  the  fund  money  must  be  used. 
In  addition.  Senator  Gore  has  a  line 
Jtem  merely  called  "Other."  This 
"Other"  classification  accounts  for  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  direct  expenditures  by 
the  national  campaign  committees.  For 
example,   of   the   Republican   National 


Campaign  Committee's  total  direct  ex- 
penditures of  $3,400,000,  $1,600,000  was 
spent  for  "Other." 

Of  the  $3,300,000  in  direct  expendi- 
tures by  the  Democratic  National  Cam- 
paign Committees,  about  $1  million  was 
spent  In  the  category  simply  labeled 
"other."  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  criticized  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
for  permitting  too  much  of  the  fund 
payment  to  be  used  in  what  could  be 
called  the  "other"  category — that  Is,  the 
25  percent  which  need  not  be  spent  for 
the  speclflc  items  for  which  the  75  per- 
cent must  be  spent.  Yet,  in  his  own  re- 
port, he  was  not  able  to  categorize  ex- 
penditures by  the  national  committees 
which  amounted  to  not  Just  25  percent 
but  30  to  50  percent  of  the  outlays  of 
those  committees.  If  he  feels  that  all 
campaign  expenditures  can  be  listed  In 
specific  categories,  can  he  tell  me  why 
such  a  large  share  of  the  spending  by  the 
national  campaign  committees  in  1956 
was  listed  in  his  report — ^not  mine — 
under  the  imlllumlnating  classification 
of  "other,"  rather  than  having  been 
spelled  out  in  specific  terms?  The  only 
real  difference  in  the  categorizing  of 
campaign  expenditures  in  Senator  Rrai- 
coFF's  amendment  and  in  Senator  Gore's 
report  in  1956  is  that  Senator  Rraicorr's 
amendment  reduces  the  money  that  can 
be  spent  for  miscellaneous  or  other  types 
of  expenditures.  Whereas  Senator 
Gore's  report  accounted  for  a  little  over 
50  percent  of  the  national  campaign  com- 
mittee expenditures  in  specific  cate- 
gories, Senator  Ribicoff  would  require 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  fund  pay- 
ments be  accoimted  for  in  specific 
categories. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
port of  the  1956  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Termessee, 
let  me  read  one  of  the  conclusions  and 
observations  of  that  report: 

10.  The  need  for  remedial  legislation  In 
the  field  of  Federal  elections  Is  Imperative 
and  Immediate.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  sub- 
committee that  this  study  will  serve  to 
expedite  the  preparation  of  such  legislation 
and  to  arouse  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
behind  It.  Pew,  If  any,  reforms  are  more 
dlrely  needed  In  our  democratic  society. 

I  am  not  saying  that.  That  was  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
found  an  imperative  and  immediate  need 
for  legislation  and  hoped  that  the  study 
he  had  conducted  would  expedite  the 
preparation  of  such  legislation,  there  was 
no  legislation.  There  was  no  legislation 
for  10  years  thereafter,  not  until  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Conunittee  amended  the 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  with  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  last  year.  If  we  were  to  repeal  last 
year's  act,  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
another  study  of  a  size  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Gore  subconunittee  of  1956; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  study  would  con- 
clude with  a  suggestion  for  legislation, 
but  I  wonder  whether  such  a  suggestion 
would  not  meet  with  the  same  fate  that 
the  Gore  subcommittee's  suggestion  met 
in  1956 — absolute  failure. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  to  repeal  the 


Presidential  Election  Campaign  Pund 
Act  of  1966  and  those  of  us  who  oppose 
such  an  amendment  is  over  procedure. 
We  both  want  to  enact  legislation  gov- 
erning political  campaigning  and  Fed- 
eral elections.  I  believe  that  we  enacted 
a  good  law  last  year,  and  we  should  use 
it  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  an  even 
better  law  on  Federal  elections  and  cam- 
paign financing.  The  Senator  from 
Termessee  and  his  supporters  feel  that 
we  should  repeal  last  year's  law  and 
begin  again  to  find  ways  of  revising  our 
laws  on  the  subject. 

But  if  we  proceed  along  the  way  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  suggests,  we 
will  have  eliminated  the  only  step  taken 
in  the  area  in  over  30  yesu-s.  We  will 
have  retreated  to  where  we  have  been 
for  much  too  long.  If  we  take  such  a 
backward  step,  the  chances  are  great 
there  will  be  no  forward  steps  for  many 
more  years  to  come. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  oarmot 
deny  that  absolutely  nothing  was  enact- 
ed into  law  as  a  result  of  his  excellent 
investigation  into  campaign  financing 
11  years  ago.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  exactly  the  same  thing  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  repeal  last  year's 
law  and  start  from  scratch.  There  would 
be  no  urgent  need  to  enact  new  legisla- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  keep  last 
year's  law  on  the  books.  Just  as  it  Is 
evoking  much  concern  and  controversy 
in  the  Senate  these  days,  it  will  stimulate 
us  to  enact  further  reforms  in  our  elec- 
tion processes  and  in  the  manner  In 
which  we  finance  political  campaigns.  It 
has  prompted  the  introduction  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  good  amendments  of 
Senator  Williams  and  Senator  Ribicoff, 
the  interesting  suggestions  embodied  in 
the  bill  of  Senator  Metcalf,  and  my  own 
bill,  S.  1407,  which  even  those  critical  of 
last  year's  law  find  an  excellent  measure, 
worthy  of  passage  by  Congress.  To  use 
the  metaphor  being  employed  in  this  de- 
bate, I  feel  that  we  have  given  the  carrot 
to  the  political  parties  and  they  cannot 
prevent  us  from  suppls^g  the  stick. 
But  if  we  now  withdraw  that  carrot,  it 
will  be  an  impossible  task  to  go  forward 
with  a  combination  carrot  and  stick  be- 
fore the  1968  election  is  upon  us. 

Let  me  return  to  the  report  of  the 
Gore  subcommittee  in  1956.  Let  me  read 
another  of  its  conclusions  and  observa- 
tions: 

7.  For  years  thoughtful  statesmen  on  the 
American  scene  have  pleaded  for  greater  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  electorate  in 
the  making  of  campaign  contributions  so 
that  the  base  may  be  broadened  and  oppor- 
tvinltles  of  candidates  and  parties  to  present 
themselves  to  the  electorate  equalised.  The 
findings  of  the  BUbcommittee  as  set  out  in 
this  report  poignantly  demonstrate  the  need 
for  effective  limitations  up>on  the  amount  of 
Individual  contributions  and  the  desirability 
of  providing  incentives  for  mass  contribu- 
tions, or  perhaps  governmental  assumption 
of  the  cost  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  Federal  election  campaigns  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  private  subsidization  of  election 
campaigns. 

Yes,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  In 
1956  suggested  what  in  great  part  was 
done  in  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Pund  Act  of  1966,  that  is,  a  gov- 
ernmental assumption  of  the  cost  and 
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responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  presi- 
dential campaigns  and  his  call  in  1956 
for  the  curtailment  of  private  subsidiza- 
tion of  election  campaigns  would  be 
carried  out  if  S.  1407,  the  bill  I  have  had 
introduced  this  year,  to  amend  last  year's 
act  were  enacted  because  that  bill  calls 
for  the  prohibition  of  private  contribu- 
tions to  the  major  political  parties  for 
presidential  campaigns  if  those  parties 
receive  payment  from  the  presidential 
election  campaign  fund. 

I  am  happy  that  Senator  Gore  sug- 
gested these  things  back  in  1956.  I  regret 
that  he  apparently  has  changed  his  mind 
now  and  does  not  approve  of  that  part 
of  his  own  suggestion  which  was  enacted 
into  law  in  1966  nor  does  he  seem  to  ap- 
prove of  that  other  part  of  his  suggestion 
which  I  am  advocating  be  put  into  the 
law  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  tax  de- 
ductions and  credits  keeps  coming  up  in 
this  debate.  I  would  like  to  lay  that 
matter  to  rest  by  stating  first  that  we 
tried  to  pass  a  tax  deduction  In  1964  and 
we  fell  flat  on  our  face.  The  House  re- 
fused to  agree  to  it  then,  and  they  would 
refuse  to  agree  to  it  now. 

Secondly,  it  would  not  stimulate  new 
contributions — it  would  only  give  a  tax 
windfall  to  people  who  are  giving  today, 
and  who  will  continue  to  give,  whether 
they  get  a  tax  deduction  or  not. 

Third' y,  a  tax  deduction  or  credit 
would  biing  the  tax  collector  into  the 
.  political  arena  with  all  the  nasty  impli- 
catioxis  of  a  political  purge  if  he  should 
zealously  demand  verification  of  the  con- 
tribution from  both  the  donor  and  the 
party.  The  party  out  of  power  would 
forever  charge  "foul"  against  the  party 
in  power,  even  where  the  tax  collector  is 
making  only  routine  audits  of  their  con- 
tributor's tax  returns. 

None  of  these  issues  is  raised  by  the 
$1  formula  in  today's  law.  But  they  were 
all  consideratioris  wliich  convinced  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  tax  credits 
or  deductions  were  not  proper  ways  to 
finance  political  campaigns.  If  Senators 
want  a  "party  of  his  choice"  approach 
to  campaign  financing  and  feel  that 
equal  division  of  the  money  in  the  presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund  is  unfair 
to  either  party,  we  can  change  it  in  com- 
mittee. Last  year,  when  I  offered  my 
original  bill,  it  was  based  on  the  "party 
of  his  choice"  principle,  but  the  commit- 
tee wanted  it  changed  to  make  a  greater 
amount  available  to  the  minority  party. 
I  was  perfectly  agreeable.  Now,  Sena- 
tors are  holding  that  out  as  a  defect  in 
the  law. 

If  they  want  to  change  it  now.  I  am 
equally  agreeable — the  Democrats  will 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  Republicans — 
but,  once  again,  we  can  do  it  in  commit- 
tee. 

By  rejecting  the  Gore  repealer,  we  will 
have  the  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  In  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  153) 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut 
[Mr.  RiBicoPF]  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
[Mr.  Magnttson].  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoHSE],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WiluamsI  are  absent 
on  offlcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  TMr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathbhs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Oi  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


Byrd.  Va. 
Brrln 
HolUngs 
Kuchel 


NOT  VOTZNG— 12 

MagnusoD  Percy 

Mansfield  Russell 

MetcaU  Smathers 

Morse  WUUam*,  NJ 
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YEAS— 76 

.\IItPn 

Hart 

Ktoss 

AncJerson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bayh 

HiU 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hniska 

Pastore 

Bo^t^s 

Inouye 

PeU 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdlclc 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Randolnh 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Scott 

Church 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Lausche 

Spong 

Oooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennta 

Curtla 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McOee 

Tower 

Pannln 

McOovem 

Tydlngs 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Wllllama.  Del. 

Pul  bright 

Miller 

Tarborough 

Oore 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

oniiin 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

QruenlnK 

Montoya 

Harris 

Morton 
NATS— 12 

Allott 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Baker 

Dlrksen 

HickeiUooper 

Brooke 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Hansen 

Smith 

So  Mr.  RiBicorF's  amendment  (No 
153)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  until  after 
the  amendment  Is  read? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE's  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  foUov- 
Ing: 

"(c)  Section  303(c)(2)  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Campnlgn  Fund  Act  of  1986  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subp.iragraph  (Ci 
as  (D).  and  by  InEertlng  after  subparagraph 
(Bl  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"  '(O)  Each  political  p.arty  whose  candidate 
for  President  in  any  presidential  election  re- 
ceives more  th.in  2.000,000  popular  votes  as 
the  cindldate  of  such  political  party  shall  be 
entitled  to  payments  under  paragraph  (li 
with  respect  to  the  prcsldentl.il  c.impnlga 
conducted  for  such  presidential  election 
equal  to  $1  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
populiir  votes  in  excess  of  2.000,000  received 
by  such  candidate  as  the  candidiue  of  such 
political  puriy  in  such  presldeuUal  elecilon. 
except  that  such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  a  polltlcnl  party  entitled  to  piyments 
determined  under  such  su'op.Tmerrip.'i.  Anv 
such  political  party  whose  candidate  for 
President  at  the  preceding  presidential  elec- 
tion received  more  than  2.000,000.  but  less 
than  15.000.000,  popular  votes  as  the  candi- 
dates of  such  political  party  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  determined  under  t!!is  sub- 
paragraph or  suhparngraph  (B),  whichever 
Is  the  larger,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
payments  determined  under  both  subpara- 
graphs. Any  political  party  entitled  to  pay- 
ments determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  payments  determined 
under  this  subparagraph'." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.^  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  a  copy  of 
this  amendment  on  the  desks  of  Sena- 
tors? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  this  is  not  a 
printed  amendment.  It  was  sent  to  the 
desk  just  a  few  moments  ago.  I  will  ex- 
plain it.    It  Is  very  simple. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  did  not 
sound  simple  when  it  was  being  read. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
listen,  I  will  explain  It  In  a  moment  or 
two. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  recog- 
nize more  properly  the  emergence  of » 
strong  third  party  and  to  provide  rules 
for  reimbursing  these  minor  parties  on 
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the  basis  of  their  showing  in  the  current 
election.  The  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  limits  Its  reimburse- 
ments to  parties  which  received  more 
than  5  million  votes  in  the  preceding 
presidential  election.  In  1964,  there 
were  only  two  parties  which  derived  more 
than  5  million  votes — the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party.  It  has 
been  argued  that,  because  only  these  two 
parties  will  be  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment in  1968,  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  discriminates 
against  other  parties  and  their  candi- 
dates. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  third 
party  candidate  received  5  million  votes. 

I  might  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  my  offering  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  that  the  last  third  party  can- 
didate who  received  close  to  5  million 
votes  was  Bob  La  Follette,  who  occupied 
the  seat  I  now  hold.  I  believe  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  another  third  party 
candidate  will  receive  that  many  votes. 

However,  Senator  Williams'  amend- 
ment reduces  tliis  5  million  to  2  million 
for  minor  parties,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tio.T  to  this.  In  addition,  in  order  to 
soothe  the  objections  and  fears  of  those 
who  still  criticise  the  act,  I  am  offering 
an  amnndment  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment for  minor  parties  on  the  basis  of 
the  current  election  results.  Major 
parties — those  whose  candidates  receives 
15  million  or  more  votes — would  con- 
t.'n;ie  to  be  reimbursed  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  prior  election  results. 

Under  this  amendment,  these  minor 
pa.ties  would  oe  entitled  to  receive  the 
gitater  of  first,  an  amount  computed  on 
the  b.?3is  of  the  preceding  election;  or, 
second,  an  amount  computed  under  the 
same  formula  but  based  on  the  current 
election.  Obviously,  this  will  mean  the 
minoi  naily  v.ill  get  no  advance  pay- 
mints  but  it  will  be  entitled  to  a  post- 
election payment  provided  the  combina- 
tion of  private  contributions  plus  the 
FedP'  al  uaymcnt  does  not  exceed  the  ex- 
penses it  incurred  in  presenting  its 
candidate. 

I  .said  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
It  was  a  comparatively  simple  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  it  Is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

^?r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
Senator  is  proposing  is  what  I  oCfered 
'ast  year  in  the  Finance  Committee  when 
we  voted  on  the  same  matter.  As  I  recall 
it,  when  we  passed  the  presidential  cam- 
paign fund  proposal  in  the  Senate,  we 
provided  for  a  distribution  to  a  third 
party  only  if  It  received  more  than  1.5 
niillion  votes,  but  only  in  the  prior 
election. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  that  that 
«  my  understanding.  That  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  proposed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
Senator  is  saying  Is  that  a  third  party 
Should  be  permitted  to  receive  help,  not 
|n  the  next  election,  but  the  current  elec- 
tion in  which  it  for  the  first  time  Is  run- 
m  a  candidate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
J^ct.  The  reason  for  It  Is  that  a  third 
party  would  have  to  wait  4  years  to  re- 


ceive a  distribution,  and  It  would  be 
sorely  put  to  finance  the  current  cam- 
paign. On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
finance  its  present  campaign  on  the  rea- 
sonable assxmiption  that  it  would  receive 
2  milUon  votes,  if  It  would  receive  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  finance  Its  campaign. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  a 
candidate  did  the  best  he  could,  devoting 
to  the  campaign  what  he  could  afford, 
and  he  spent  $5  million,  and  he  was  $3 
million  in  debt.  He  had  the  same  kind 
of  expenses  that  the  two  major  parties 
were  reimbursed  for.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  when  the  election  is  over  and  the 
votes  are  counted  and  somebody  has 
spent  $5  million,  he  will  be  reimbursed 
substantially  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
two  major  parties  would  be.  and  would 
get  $1  per  vote  for  the  3  million  votes  to 
reimburse  him  for  what  he  had  paid  to 
wage  his  campaign? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  conect. 
The  formula  subtracts  2  million  from  the 
number  of  votes  received  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  dollars  the  third  party  would 
receive  as  compensation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  idea  of 
the  2  million  figure,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
is  that  the  Senator  does  not  care  to  en- 
courage anyone  to  make  a  mere  nuisance 
campaign;  a  person  would  have  to  be  a 
saiioiis  candidate  to  receive  more  than 
the  2  million  votes.  That  is  v.hat  the 
Williams  amendment  itself  seeks  to  do. 
to  make  the  figure  mere  realistic  by  re- 
ducing it  from  t  million  to  2  million,  so 
t-iat  if  a  man  received  5  million  vctes, 
i.istead  of  having  nothing  available  to 
help  him  in  paying  off  his  expenses,  he 
could  hope  to  receive  13  million  to  help 
repay  his  cut-of-pocket  expenses  In  run- 
ning tor  office. 

Mr.  PRO.XMIRE.  Yes.  I  misrht  add 
that  there  is  no  question  tliat  some  third 
party  candidateo  v.ho  go  on  the  ballot 
for  advertising,  for  publicity,  for  propa- 
ganda, or  for  various  such  puiiDoses  ob- 
tain relatively  small  support:  and  I  think 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  subsidize 
such  parties.  Obviously,  however,  when 
a  candidate  receives  more  than  2  million 
votes,  it  is  a  different  kind  of  situation; 
he  is  obviously  trying  to  as  a  candidate 
for  office,  if  not  in  the  Immediate  cam- 
paign, for  another  a  few  years  hence. 
The  amendment  offera  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  following  on  some  kind  of  parity 
with  the  major  parties. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  f  i-om  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  and  the  former 
Governor  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Wallace, 
should  be  a  candidate  for  President  and 
receive  15  million  votes.  Under  the  Sen- 
ator's formula,  how  much  would  be  paid 
to  him  out  of  the  Public  Treasury? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $13  million.  The 
difference  between  2  million  and  15  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  he  spent 
that  much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    May  I  add,  for  the 

Senator  from  Nebraska,  just  one  further 

thing :  If  he  spends  that  much,  over  the 

amount  paid  for  by  contributions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes.     How  does  that 


compare  with  what  the  major  parties 
reported  spending  In  the  last  presiden- 
tial campaign? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  estimates  of  the  amount  that  the 
major  parties  spent  in  the  last  campaign 
have  varied  widely,  but  most  people  feel 
that  they  spent  close  to  $30  million. 

It  is  very  hard  to  document  that 
amount,  as  the  Senator  knows,  because 
the  reporting  requirements  vary  so  much 
State  by  State,  and  the  national  report- 
ing requirements  are  not  treated  seri- 
ously by  anybody.  But  the  estimates, 
and  I  think  they  are  pretty  reliable,  are 
that  the  spending  was  close  to  $25  mil- 
Uon or  $30  million. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  For  each  party? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures by  each  of  the  two  parties  was  in 
the  area  of  $25  million  or  $30  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  the  existing 
parties  have  a  sizable  expense  in  main- 
taining the  bureaucracy  of  their  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  knows, 
the  Wallace  party,  if  it  Is  to  be  a  serious 
effort,  will  also  have  to  have  its  bureauc- 
racy, as  any  party  will  if  It  is  to  receive 
anything  like  15  millic«i  votes. 

Governor  Wallace  ran  In  my  State  In 
1964,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  support. 
He  had  a  respectable  campaign,  and  a  lot 
of  money  was  spent  in  his  behalf.  He 
had  many  people  working  for  him,  com- 
parable to  other  candidates  running  in 
past  presidential  primaries  we  have  had 
in  Wisconsin.  I  think  he  might  very  well 
mount  the  same  kind  of  a  national  cam- 
paign this  time.  To  get  13  or  15  million 
votes,  he  wuuld  have  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  Senator  La  Follette 
came  near  getting  5  million  votes,  what 
was  the  total  vote  at  that  time? 

Mr.  PROX^TIRE.  The  total  vote  then 
was  a  great  deal  less  than  it  is  now,  of 
course.  That  was  1924.  Women  had 
just  lately  been  permitted  to  vote.  Par- 
ticipation by  them  was  far  less  than  It 
is  now.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
about  28  million  would  be  close  to  the 
total  vote  at  that  time ;  so  his  propwrtion 
of  the  vote  was  most  respectable,  and 
would  be  equivalent  today  to  three  or 
four  times  that  number. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
go  through  the  motions  of  a  checkoff  on 
the  tax  return,  this  money,  of  course, 
would  be  a  direct  pajnnent  out  of  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes,  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  would  be  a  direct 
appropriation  from  -the  Treasury. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    It  would  not  be  a 
checkoff,  alone. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Except  that  the  In- 
dividual taxpayers  make  the  appropria- 
tion, rather  than  some  committee  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  In  this  case 
Congress  makes  the  appnH>rIatIon.  The 
law  on  the  books  now  provides  for  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  In  addition  to 
the  checkoff. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  the  mechanics  of  It  would  be  as 
follows:  The  existing  law  would  still  use 
the  taxpayer  checkoff.  Taxpayers 
would  check  whether  they  want  a  dollar 
to  go  Into  the  presidential  campaign 
fund.  If  they  want  a  dollar  to  go  Into 
the  presidential  campaign  fund,  then 
Congress  would  have  to  appropriate  that 
much  money  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
taxpayers  who  mailed  on  their  returns 
that  they  wanted  this  money  to  go  Into 
the  presidential  campaign  funds.  That 
being  the  case,  the  law  then  spells  out 
how  the  presidential  campaign  funds  can 
be  spent.  The  Senator  Is  seeking  to 
amend  that  section  that  states  how  that 
money  can  be  paid  out,  so  that  a  third 
party,  If  Its  candidate  receives  more  than 
2  million  votes,  rather  than  having  to 
wait  4  years,  will  be  able  to  have  some  of 
the  money  from  that  presidential  cam- 
paign fund  to  pay  its  current  expenses. 
The  big  difference  Is  that  the  minor 
party  could  not  receive  any  help  out  of 
the  fimd  until  after  the  election,  because 
it  would  not  be  known  until  that  time 
whether  its  candidate  would  receive  2 
million  votes  or  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  substan- 
tially the  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  they 
would  have  to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
that  they  have  incurred,  wiille  the  can- 
didates of  the  major  parties  have  been 
paid  as  the  campaign  progressed  for 
their  expenses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  an  amendment 
pending  that  would  eliminate  the  check- 
off featiire  and  provide  for  direct  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  it  is 
Immaterial  whether  they  use  the  check- 
off or  not.  One  way  or  another,  you  get 
mioney  into  the  presidential  campaign 
fluids. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  the 
Senator  is  trying  now  to  do  Justice  to 
third  parties  by  permitting  third  parties 
to  get  some  of  the  money  out  of  that 
presidential  campaign  fund  for  the  next 
election,  on  the  basis  that  it  could  per- 
haps borrow  money  or  be  extended  credit 
for  television  time  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
In  anticipation  that  if  it  received  2  mil- 
lion votes,  some  money  would  be  avail- 
able for  it  to  defray  those  obligations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  serious  in- 
equity If  such  a  party  could  not  expect 
to  share  in  the  dlsbiirsement  the  first 
time  It  went  over  2  million  votes.  If 
they  are  a  serious  third  party,  they  could 
obtain  their  money  promptly,  pay  their 
debts,  and  be  in  a  position  to  conduct  a 
respectable  campaign  for  the  next 
election. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  third  party  would 
be  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
campaign  against  the  two  major  parties 


which  were  subsidized  during  the  cam- 
paign, would  It  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  but  it  would 
receive  a  distribution  immediately  i^ter 
the  election. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Having  pertiaps  the 
hope  of  achieving  2  million  votes,  but  no 
assurance  that  they  would? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  what  this  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  Improve  the  bill  over 
what  it  would  otherwise  be,  because  the 
third  party  would  not  have  to  wait  for 
4  years,  or  until  it  could  become  a  ma- 
jor party.  Therefore  it  would  be  better 
than  what  we  have  no  v.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  correct  in  saying  that  it 
does  not  place  third  parties  at  perfect 
parity.  I  do  not  see  any  way  that  we 
could  do  so,  without  providing  encour- 
agement for  people  Edmply  to  run  for 
propaganda  or  advertising,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  abhor  third-party 
movements  myself,  but  nevertheless, 
they  have  a  right  to  exist  and  prosper, 
if  they  can  secure  the  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    They  do  Indeed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  would  have  to  start  out  with 
that  disadvantage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  pro- 
posed amendment  overcomes  the  disad- 
vantage as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator,  it  would  work  in  this  fash- 
ion— the  Williams  amendment  would 
provide  that  a  third  party  could  get  some 
help  in  1972  if  it  received  more  than  2 
million  votes  in  1968. 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  provide  that  the  third  party  could 
get  sc«ne  help  in  1968  in  the  event  It  re- 
ceived more  than  2  million  votes  in  1968. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  Is  the  difference.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  under  my  amendment 
they  would  not  receive  the  help  until 
after  the  election,  but  they  would  get  the 
help  in  1968  when  it  would  be  meaning- 
ful and  when  they  could  conduct  a  bet- 
ter campaign. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  two  major  parties.  A 
major  party  can  be  helped  as  the  cam- 
paign goes  along.  Those  parties  pres- 
ently are  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties.  They  are  the  major  par- 
ties because  they  received  more  than  15 
million  votes  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, in  1964. 

So.  the  major  parties  have  available 
an  amount  of  money  that  might  be  as 
much  as  $30  million  with  which  to  carry 
their  campaign  to  the  American  people 
in  1968,  assuming  the  taxpayers  approve 
of  this. 

We  then  have  the  matter  of  the  minor 
parties.  At  this  moment  we  have  no 
minor  parties  because  none  received 
more  than  2  million  votes  for  a  minor 
party  candidate.    However,  assume  that 


at  the  next  election,  a  party  does  receive 
more  than  2  million  votes. 

That  party  would  then  be  regarded 
as  a  minor  party,  and  that  minor  party 
could  be  helped  by  the  reimbursement 
of  some  expenses  after  the  election  as  a 
result  of  the  votes  that  the  party's  can- 
didates received  in  1968. 

The  minor  party  could  be  reimbursed 
in  November  of  1968  for  expenses  In- 
ciirred  in  October  1968. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree.  I  think 
that  clarifies  it  very  well.  However,  they 
can  even  anticipate  this.  People  would 
rely  to  some  extent  on  the  kind  of  wide- 
spread support  a  candidate  might  have. 

Governor  Wallace  might  be  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  polls  might  show  that  he 
would  receive  over  2  million  votes.  That 
would  put  him  In  a  position  to  receive 
financing  for  his  campaign. 

A  candidate  from  another  section  ol 
the  coimtry  might  also  develop  support, 
as  La  Pollette  did  in  Wisconsin  In  1924. 
He  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  antici- 
pate receiving  a  vote  actually  completely 
far  more  than  he  could  receive  without 
the  benefit  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is 
another  type  of  party  that  we  could  talk 
about  imder  this  law.  That  is  the  type 
of  party  that  we  would  refer  to,  for  lack 
of  a  better  word,  as  a  nuisance  party,  a 
party  that  would  make  some  noise  and 
do  some  advertising  and  receive  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
votes.  It  would  receive  less  than  2  mil- 
lion votes. 

Such  a  party  would  continue  to  be  a 
threat,  but  it  would  not  be  eligible  for 
any  help.  We  must  wait  until  after  the 
election  to  find  out  whether  the  Wallace 
party  turns  out  to  be  a  nuisance  party  or 
a  minor  party.  In  the  event  that  the 
Wallace  Party  turns  out  to  be  a  minor 
party,  it  would  then  receive  reimburse- 
ment after  the  election. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Unless  we  wait  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  we 
could  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  comment  upon  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  earlier  this  afternoon 
when  he  implied  the  threat  of  a  veto 
ot  this  bill  if  the  American  businessmen 
did  not  support  his  position. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  In  my  opinion  his 
remarks  were  not  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
jrleld  in  a  moment.  The  Implied  threat 
that  the  administration  may  veto  one  of 
its  own  bills,  the  restoration  of  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit,  if  an 
amendment  were  agreed  to  that  It  did 
not  like  was  in  my  opinion  a  reflection 
on  the  character  of  this  administration. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana did  not  intend  that,  but  this  is  the 
impression  he  gave. 

I  do  not  think  this  administration  Is 
that  low.  I  do  not  think  this  adminis- 
tration would  stoop  so  low  as  to  support 
a  threat  to  the  American  businessman 
that  if  he  does  not  put  pressure  on  his 
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Senator  to  vote  against  the  Gore-Wil- 
liams proposal  to  repeal  this  campaign 
slush  fund  the  bill  Itself  may  be  vetoed. 
I  do  not  say  that  was  so  intended,  but 
the  statement  certainly  could  be  so 
interpreted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
misquoted  me. 

Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  am  not  misquoting 
anybody. 

I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  tried  to  get  the  floor  earlier,  but  the 
Senator  had  left. 

I  say  again,  as  one  who  has  great 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  I  do  not  think  his  remarks  were  In 
the  best  tradition  of  the  US.  Senate. 

As  I  interpret  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiaria  they  would  be  a 
reflection  on  the  administration.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Intending  it  that  way. 

Another  point  was  made  that  all  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  is  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  Who  ever  heard  of 
having  hearings  on  a  bill  after  the  Ull 
has  been  enacted  into  law?  We  are  sup- 
posed to  hold  hearings  before  a  bill  is 
enacted  into  law.  Our  suggestion  here 
Is  to  repeal  a  law  that  was  passed  last 
year. 

The  Record  shows  that  while  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  had  a  series  of 
hearings  on  various  proposals,  the  pro- 
posal for  the  $1  checkoff,  on  each  tax 
return  was  not  one  of  those  proposals. 
That  idea  was  developed  in  the  Finance 
Conunlttee  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. He  had  a  perfect  right  to  develop 
It. 

The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Finance  Committee.  That 
committee  had  a  perfect  right  to  approve 
It,  whether  I  objected  to  it  or  not.  ITiis 
was  all  done  in  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Senate,  and  then  it  was  attached  as 
a  nongermane  rider  on  the  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act.  It  was  no  more  ger- 
mane at  that  time  than  it  Is  to  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  It  now. 

Let  us  face  it.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  similar  situation  here.  In  the  first 
case  we  had  a  bastard  child  of  the 
administration  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act.  We  are  now  trying 
to  make  it  legitimate  by  repealing  it. 
There  Is  no  question  about  the  procedure. 

One  more  point  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
did  not  intend  to  convey  the  meaning 
that  he  was  criticizing  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  when  he  said : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  pArtlclpated 
In  two  major  conferences  on  financial  mat- 
ters between  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives.  One  was  a  big  social  se- 
curity bin,  and  the  other  the  xmemployment 
Insurance  bill.    And  In  both  qm«p  the  blllB 


<U«d  In  conference. 


II 


I  am  sure  the  Senator  frt»n  Louisiana 
did  not  intend  to  convey  that  this  was 
the  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  conferees 
and  can  state  that  the  reason  that  the 
social  security  bill  died  in  conference 
was  because  the  conferees  would  not 
*8Tee  to  accept  the  medicare  proposal. 


The  administration  had  sent  word  down 
that  if  they  could  not  get  their  medicare 
proposal  they  wanted  no  bill. 

Many  of  us  on  the  minority  side 
thought  that  was  a  callous  position  on 
the  part  of  this  adnalnlstratlon,  to  de- 
prive the  elderly  citizens  of  their  prom- 
ised increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  solely  because  the 
administration  could  not  get  its  medi- 
care bill. 

That  social  security  bill  died,  not  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Termessee  ob- 
jected but  because  the  administration 
objected  to  it. 

The  bill  dealing  with  imemployment 
died  in  conference  because  the  Senate, 
in  acting  on  the  bill,  wrote  in  a  measure 
dealing  with  Federal  standards.  The 
House  rejected  it  because  of  the  Federal 
standards. 

The  Senator  from  Tenriessee  was  one 
who  stood  by  the  Seriate  position  and 
tried  to  have  the  Senate  version 
accepted. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
did  not  intend  to  misrepresent  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Termessee,  or 
to  leave  that  impression. 

I  think  the  Sermtor  from  Termessee  is 
entitled  to  have  his  position  made  clear. 

Now,  I  get  back  again 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  let  me  defend  my- 
self for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  administra- 
tion made  a  threat.  They  did  not  say 
anything. 

I  said  that  if  thie  amendment  to  the  bill 
is  agreed  to,  I  will  be  against  the  bill.  I 
am  sincere  in  that.  That  is  no  threat. 
That  is  an  old-fashioned  political  prom- 
ise— "If  you  do  that  to  me,  I  will  do  this 
to  you." 

I  am  not  threatening  anything.  I  sim- 
ply leave  the  Senator  under  no  misappre- 
hension of  where  I  stand. 

I  said  that  I  will  be  against  the  bill, 
and  that  if  it  Is  passed,  I  will  ask  the 
President  to  veto  it. 

The  only  way  I  can  fall  to  do  that, 
after  having  made  that  statement,  is  if 
the  President  will  not  talk  to  me.  I  hope 
that  I  can  communicate  to  him  and  say : 
"Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  will  veto  the 
biU." 

I  said  it,  and  I  mean  it. 

The  aspersions  cast  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  my  statement  is  un- 
founded. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  re- 
spond further,  he  can  then  go  ahead 
with  his  statement. 

The  Senator  said  that  I  had  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Not  for  a  moment.  I  said 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  against 
this  bill.  Here  are  his  minority  views, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Here  are  the 
minority  views  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore].  He  is  against  the 
bill.    He  believes  it  should  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 


out objection,  the  minority  views  of  the 
Set^tor  from  Termessee  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

MiNoaiTT   Virws   OF  Sknatok   AtSXST  Oosz 

The  "nervous  Nellies"  In  the  White  House 
and  the  Treasury  IJepartment  have  evidently 
decided  that  a  threatened  slowdown  In  the 
economy  requires  a  disorderly  retreat  from 
a  previously  adopted  plan  of  fiscal  policy 
action.  It  is  disquieting  to  note  that  all  too 
many  currently  in  the  tax  policy  kitchen 
cannot  stand  the  slightest  suggestion  of  heat 
from  the  business  community,  particularly 
big  business. 

Early  in  1966,  after  It  became  clear  to 
everyone  that  there  would  be  an  Increase  In 
capital  outlays  of  some  17  percent  over  1965, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  1965  had  shown 
an  Increase  of  some  16  percent  over  1964,  the 
administration  stoutly  and  successfully  re- 
sisted efforts  by  me  and  others  to  suspend 
the  Investment  tax  credit  for  a  cooUng-oS 
period. 

Later  in  the  year,  after  most  economic  In- 
dicators were  suggesting  the  beginning  of  an 
economic  slowdown,  or  at  least  a  leveUng 
off,  but  during  a  money  panic  triggered  In 
part  by  the  administration's  dumping  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  on  the  market,  it  was 
Insisted  by  the  administration  that  national 
salvation  lay  In  a  suspension  of  the  Invect- 
ment  credit. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  Investment  credit 
should  be  restored  because  the  latest  surveys 
show  that  business  plans  only  a  modest  4- 
percent  Increase  over  1966  for  the  current 
year.  Clearly  the  16-  and  17-percent  ad- 
vances were  unsustainable.  Is  a  further  In- 
crease of  4  percent  on  top  of  these  too-rapid 
advances  disastrous?  It  would  seem  that  If 
a  coollng-off  period  Is  desirable,  such  a  mod- 
est advance,  but  still  an  advance  from  a  very 
high  level,  would  be  a  healthy  factor  and  the 
coollng-off  period  might  well  be  allowed  to 
continue  In  effect  for  a  few  more  months. 

Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  put  the  dollar  figures  In  good  perspec- 
tive In  testifying  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. He  stated  that  special  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Commerce  Department,  and 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Indicated  that  "businessmen  reported  that 
the  tax  law  changes  induced  them  to  reduce 
their  capital  spending  plans  for  1967  by 
$2.3  billion  below  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  spent."  He  was  referring  to  last  fall's 
suspension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  for  certain  build- 
ings. He  went  on  to  say  that  "the  amounts 
of  actual  and  planned  spending  reductions 
Involved  are  small,  relative  to  the  $60  blUlon 
atmual  rate  at  which  capital  outlays  are  run- 
ning." 

One  must  conclude,  then,  that  either  the 
administration  fears  a  recession,  based  on 
factors  other  than  the  slowdown  in  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures,  and  now  seeks  to 
pump  money  Into  the  corporate  sector,  or 
that  the  administration  has  merely  seized 
this  moment  of  apparent  economic  slowdown 
as  an  excuse  to  fatten  the  coffers  of  the 
large  corporations  by  an  unconscionable  tax 
cut. 

I  prefer  to  think  that  the  administration 
fears  a  recession,  and  now  seeks  pellmell  to 
pump  funds  Into  the  corporate  sector  by  way 
of  this  tax  cut,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
big  business. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  receaalon  theory, 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
burgeoning  deficit.  But  if  we  can  afford  to 
forgo  revenue,  and  if  we  do,  in  fact,  need  to 
pimip  up  the  economy,  the  constmaer  sector 
Is  more  In  need  of  stimulation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  face  three  In- 
escapable   facts    In    considering    this    bill: 

Pact  No.  1:  By  enacUng  this  blU  we  wUl 
be  cutting  taxee  for  corporations  when  there 
is  no  demonstrated  need. 

As  pointed  out  above,  there  Is  no  ooUapae 
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In  plant  and  equipment  expenditures.  This 
year  will  see  a  still  furttier  advance,  although 
not  a  large  one,  over  the  too-rapid  advances 
we  experienced  In   1965  and   1966. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  a  recession 
Is  not  now  predictable,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  wariness  on  the  paxt  of  consumers. 
Consiuner  expenditures  have  slowed  and  the 
saving  rate  has  Jumped  up  markedly.  Al- 
though there  Is  no  shortage  In  productive 
capacity,  there  Is  a  shortage  of.  purchasing 
power  and  If  any  segment  of  the  economy 
needs  encouragement,  It  Is  consumers. 

The  slowdown  In  the  automobile  Industry 
Is  characterized  by  an  excess  In  Inventory  of 
unsold  automobiles.  Would  this  Indicate  a 
need  for  a  tax  incentive  for  more  automobile 
productive  capacity  or  for  more  consumer 
demand  for  the  automobiles  already  manu- 
factured and  for  the  production  of  which 
idle  capacity  already  exists? 

Pact  No.  2:  Cutting  taxes  for  corporations 
at  this  time  is  an  indication  of  a  decision 
to  use  fiscal  policy  to  pump  up  the  economy. 
But  the  administration,  at  the  same  time,  is 
Inconsistently  pursuing  restraint  in  expend- 
itures where  such  exi)endltiures  might  be 
more  usefiil.  Highway  funds  have  been  Im- 
potuxded,  and  although  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  released,  the 
final  release  will  not  take  place  until  after 
July  1.  But  we  are  urged  to  give  corpora- 
tions a  tax  break  now.  The  Biireau  of  the 
Budget  Is  sitting  on  some  194  million  badly 
needed  for  farm  loans.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  these  good  loans,  but  we  can  afford  to 
give  away  millions  immediately  to  a  rela- 
tively few  large  corporations.  We  must  defer 
action  to  boost  social  security  benefits  for 
the  elderly  who  are  In  dire  straits.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  another  month  to  cut 
corporate  taxes. 

One  wonders  whether  administration 
spokesmen  are  being  candid,  consistent,  or 
neither. 

Pact  No.  3 :  The  enactment  of  this  measure 
will  kill  any  chance  of  adopting  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  tax  surcharge.  As  a  result, 
the  deficit  may  well  approach  MO  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  I.  for  one.  cannot  face  such 
a  prospect  with  equanimity,  particularly 
since  we  have  continued  to  run  deficits 
through  the  past  few  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

In  view  of  these  facte.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  need  to  look  beyond  this  particular  bill. 
We  need  to  reexamine.  In  the  light  of  the 
practlcalltlea  of  political  life,  some  of  the 
tenets  of  the  "new"  economics. 

We  are  all  Keynesians  to  some  degree,  and 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
believes  In  the  active  use  of  the  powers  of 
government  to  help  regulate  the  economy 
under  certain  circumstances.  But  are  we 
capable  of  intelligently  Juggling  our  tax  pat- 
terns and  tax  rates?  Are  we  not  doing  more 
harm  than  good  with  an  on-agaln-off-agaln 
tax  policy,  the  only  constant  being  contin- 
uous and  increasing  deficits? 

To  begin  with,  forecasting  is  not  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  allow  policy  to  be  pin- 
pointed. And,  second,  timing  will  always 
be  questionable  when  political  activists  must 
be  counted  on  to  arrive  at  decisions,  and 
additional  political  forces  must  be  called  Into 
play  to  transform  decisions  Into  action. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  cxurent 
problems  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  mas- 
sive tax  cut  of  1964.  I  am  a  firm  believer  In 
the  active  use  of  the  powers  of  government 
to  promote  socially  and  economically  worth- 
while goals.  But  I  seriously  question 
whether  we  are  now  on  the  right  track. 
Given  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
economics  and  the  art  of  forecasting  eco- 
nomic trends,  and  the  reluctance  of  political 
forces  to  take  the  hard  decisions,  I  think  we 
might  be  well  advised  to  set  up  an  equitable 
tax  system  which  would  bring  in  ample  rev- 
enues dxiring  normal  or  average  times.  Fiscal 
policy   could   then   be   Implemented  largely 


through  variations  In  the  pattern  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

As  for  this  bill.  It  should  be  defeated.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  to  cut  any 
taxes  at  this  time,  particularly  for  corpora- 
tions. But  if  the  decision  has  been  made 
that  we  can  and  should  cut  taxes,  and  the 
choice  is  between  types  of  taxes,  it  Is  pref- 
erable that  we  start  In  the  consumer  sector. 

The  Congress  has  already  acted  to  phase 
out  the  automobile  excise  tfix,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1  percent.  It  has  also  decided 
that  the  excise  tax  on  telephone  service 
should  be  removed.  I  would  propose,  then, 
that  these  taxes  be  taken  off  now,  rather 
than  restore  the  Investment  credit  now.  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  accomplish  this 
when  the  bill  is  debated  in  the  Senate.  But 
I  do  want  to  make  It  clear  that.  In  my  beet 
Judgment,  our  fiscal  plight  vrtll  not  permit  a 
large  loss  of  revenue  now.  Defeat  of  the  bill 
altogether,  therefore,  would  be  preferable. 

ALBKST    GOBX. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
disparage  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  applaud  the  Senator's 
sincerity.  He  Is  sincere  in  being  against 
the  bill,  as  he  was  sincere  in  being 
against  the  initial  bill  and  any  act  to 
improve  on  it.  I  said  before  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  prevails,  I 
would  deem  it  my  duty  to  send  his  name 
to  the  desk  to  be  a  conferee  on  this  bill. 
May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
done  it  before  and  I  will  do  It  again.  I 
believe  it  to  be  my  obligation,  under  the 
Senate  rules,  to  respect  the  author  of  a 
major  amendment.  I  will  send  his  name 
to  the  desk,  and  the  only  way  he  could 
fail  in  that  respect  would  be  if  the  House 
would  not  sit  with  us  or  if  he  declined 
the  appointment. 

In  two  similar  situations  Involving  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  he  was  equally 
as  sincere  as  he  Is  now.  One  situation 
was  when  the  Senator  added  a  medicare 
amendment  on  a  social  security  bill.  I 
went  to  conference  with  him  and  stood 
by  his  side  until  Congress  adjourned.  I 
stood  in  this  chamber  and  demanded  that 
we  not  adjourn,  in  the  hope  that  I  could 
get  the  House  to  agree  to  some  part  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Although  I  did  not  vote  for 
it  and  I  was  the  leader  against  it,  I  be- 
lieved it  my  duty  to  uphold  his  position 
in  conference.  Nothing  happened.  The 
House  proved  that  it  could  be  Just  as 
sincere,  and  dedicated  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  so  nothing  hap- 
pened. That  was  the  end  of  medicare 
for  that  year. 

In  addition,  that  was  the  end  of  the 
across-the-board  pay  raise  the  elderly 
people  were  supposed  to  get. 

It  was  my  honor  to  name  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  the  conference  on  the 
unemployment  insurance  bill.  That  bill 
died  in  Uie  last  Congress,  in  conference 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House.  I 
do  not  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  I  voted  the  same 
way  he  did  in  that  conference,  to  make 
the  House  accept  some  part  of  the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  amendments  we 
placed  in  the  bill — those  were  germane 
amendments,  but  this  one  is  not — the  bill 
did  not  become  law,  because  it  died  In 
conference. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  sincerity,  his  consistency,  and  his 
conscience  in  fighting  for  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right. 


I  say  to  businessmen  that  if  they  want 
this  bill  to  pass,  they  should  give  the 
committee  a  chance  to  study  the  mat- 
ter and  to  report  what  the  committee 
believes  should  be  done;  because  if  that 
is  not  done,  the  bill  may  die  in  confer- 
ence. It  might  take  until  January  to 
resolve  this  matter,  and  by  that  time  the 
tax  credit  would  automatically  be  in  ef- 
fect, under  existing  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  to  the  American 
businessman  that  this  bill  will  pass;  and 
if  the  President  saw  fit  to  veto  it  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  venture  to  say  that  he  would 
be  skunked  when  the  bill  came  back  and 
the  Senate  and  the  House  overrode  his 
veto. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  see. 
I  hope  the  Senator  is  not  saying  that  I 
am  not  sincere  In  what  I  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  Senator  misunder- 
stood. I  tried  to  defend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  said  I  did  not  believe 
he  intended  to  cast  reflection  on  the  ad- 
ministration, and  if  he  wishes  to  say  that 
these  are  his  own  threats  to  the  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  I  will  accept  that.  I 
did  not  believe  it  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  a  reflection  on  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  am  trying  to  defend  his  administra- 
tion, because  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do 
not  believe  that  President  Johnson  would 
stoop  that  low.  I  am  trying  to  defend 
him.  I  ask  the  Senator  not  to  get  me 
in  trouble  because  I  defend  his  President. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  would 
be  a  part  of  this  veto  threat,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  trying  to  reassure  the 
American  biislnessmen. 

The  social  security  bill  did  die  in  con- 
ference, but  that  bill  died  In  con- 
ference because  the  administration  rep- 
resentatives who  were  in  the  conference 
told  the  conferees  they  would  prefer  no 
bill  If  they  could  not  get  medicare,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  suppwrted  the  ad- 
ministration, as  they  had  a  right  to  do. 
This  callous  position  of  the  administra- 
tion should  not  be  blamed  on  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Similarly,  the  administration  wanted 
the  unemployment  bill  killed  If  It  could 
not  get  the  Federal  standards  which  were 
in  the  Senate  bin.  The  House  conferees 
would  not  accept  those  standards. 
Therefore,  the  administration  said,  "All 
right.  Let  It  die,"  So  Congress  ad- 
journed without  a  bill. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  administration 
asked  for  the  defeat  of  both  of  those 
proposals. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  participate  In  this  family  fight— and  it 
looks  as  though  it  Is  going  to  be  such, 
and  I  tnist  that  no  Senator  will  raise  the 
question  of  the  rule,  since  he  can  only 
yield  to  me  for  a  question — I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  why 
he  puts  all  the  emphasis  on  third  parties 
and  does  not  Include  fourth  parties  or 
fifth  parties.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  exclude  them? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  AbsoluteOy  not. 
The  amendment  applies  to  all  political 
parties. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2I.   I  need  no  explanation. 

That,  of  course,  would  make  It  possible 
lor  the  Communist  Party,  if  it  could 
get  over  2  million  votes,  to  get  a  subsidy 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  Am  I  right 
or  wrong? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  be  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  all  I  want  to 
know.  Now.  the  Senator  can  see  the 
mischief  he  will  create  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  parties,  and  these  elections 
will  all  be  decided  over  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol.  That  Is  where  they  will 
have  to  go.  Confusion  will  be  com- 
pounded, and  It  will  be  done  by  means 
of  a  subsidy  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
That  is  what  this  amounts  to. 

If  they  get  over  2  million  votes,  you 
have  to  pay  them  a  dollar  a  vote  for  over 
2  million  votes.  That  is  what  the  Prox- 
mlre  amendment  would  do.  And  It 
would  create  no  end  of  consternation 
before  we  get  through. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  chance  on 
having  a  Socialist  Party  of  a  Communist 
Party  come  up  to  the  Federal  trough 
and  get  money  by  my  vote  to  subsidize 
their  elections.  That  is  what  this  is  go- 
ing to  amount  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place. 
the  Communist  Party  has  never  come 
within  a  mile  of  2  million  votes,  the  limit 
set  by  Senator  Willuks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  makes  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  they  might  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second  place, 
it  has  to  be  declared  a  constitutionally 
legal  party. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Communist 
Party  is  not  outlawed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  not  sure  of 
Its  status. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  should 
ask  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  enough 
faith  in  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  they  will  not  give  2  million  votes 
to  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  sits  the  dlstin- 
Pilahed  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator ask  him  whether  the  Communist 
Party  Is  outlawed. 

I  am  waiting  for  an  answer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Dllnols  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  1  have  the  floor. 
Toe  Senator  from  Delaware  yielded  to 
me. 

I  am  waiting  for  an  answer. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  not  asked  anybody  a  ques- 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  said  that  the  Com- 
mtolat  Party  has  not  been  outlawed :  and 
«  that  Is  not  a  statement  of  fact,  let 
somebody  stand   and   say   that   I   am 

wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  Informed  that 
'ne  courts  have  not  finally  decided  the 


Issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Commu- 
nist Party  would  be  declared  a  consti- 
tutionally legal  party. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  begging  the 
question.  It  has  not  been  outlawed. 
Any  lawyer  can  give  the  Senator  that 
answer. 

But  that  Is  enough.  I  Just  wanted  the 
Senate  to  know  what  the  result  would 
be.  We  would  be  subsidizing  all  the  cats 
and  dogs  and  we  would  confuse  our  elec- 
tion process  before  we  got  through. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  cannot  be  a  cat 
or  a  dog.  It  has  to  get  2  million  votes, 
the  limit  set  by  the  Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  No,  I  shall  not 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  last  time  the 
Communist  Party  received  any  votes  for 
the  Presidency  was  In  1940.  when  they 
received  46.000  votes.  That  is  a  long  way 
from  2  million  votes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor know? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
say  that  a  Conmiunlst  candidate  for 
President  in  this  country  would  get  1 
million  votes,  or  2  million  votes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  not  thought 
that  the  La  Follette-Wheeler  ticket  would 
get  a  hatful  of  votes  either. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  would 
agree  that  Bob  La  FoUette  had  an  enor- 
mous following,  and  is  certainly  in  a 
far  different  category. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  around  at  that 
time,  tuid  I  know  what  was  happening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  has  been 
going  on  this  afternoon  indicates  once 
again  how  difficult  It  is  and  how  ridicu- 
lous it  is  to  try  to  write  a  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  especially  on  a  matter 
which  Is  not  germane  to  the  main  subject 
of  the  bill  in  this  case  having  to  do  with 
the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit. 

I  would  hope  that  In  some  way.  some- 
how. It  would  be  possible  to  take  this  ef- 
fort away  from  the  floor,  and  restore  it  to 
the  appropriate  committee — the  proper 
forum  to  write  a  bill.  There  action 
could  be  taken  dealing  with  minor 
parties,  dealing  with  a  possible  exi>ansion 
of  the  present  law  to  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  and  dealing  with  the  possible 
manipulation  of  funds  which  might  be 
applied  against  a  recalcitrant  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate ;  the  longer  we  consider  It  here  the 
more  we  will  get  into  difficulty.  The 
committee  is  the  proper  place  to  consider 
a  proposal  of  this  far-reaching  nature — 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  $60  mil- 
lion Christmas  tree  bill;  however  I  be- 
lieve the  present  law  will  not  produce  $5 
million  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

All  of  these  matters  should  be  sent 
back  to  committee  and  considered  where 
there  is  time,  where  witnesses  can  be 
called,  and  away  from  the  nish  and  the 
haste  of  the  iwesent  atmosphere. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  makes  an  eminently  sen- 
sible suggestion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  I  am  prepared  now  to  take  this 
bill  back  and  consider  It;  the  entire  bill 
In  cormectlon  with  investment  tttx 
credit,  the  Gore  amendment,  and  every- 
thing else,  and  perhaps  we  can  work  it 
out  there. 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  hap- 
pened at  the  time,  but  I  beheve  that  our 
distinguished  chairman  was  out  of  town 
when  this  matter  came  up.  The  Senator 
will  have  to  refresh  me  on  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  did  not  have  an  opjwrtu- 
nlty  to  consider  the  matter.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator,  I  proposed  in  com- 
mittee an  amendment  to  repeal  the  Pres- 
idential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  absent  that  day,  and  out  of 
respect  for  him,  and  out  of  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  law,  I  withheld  the  amendment. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathirs]  said  In  the  committee  that 
he  was  confident  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  would  vote  to  adopt  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  He  made 
that  statement  not  only  to  the  Cc»nmit- 
tee  on  Finance  in  executive  session  but 
he  made  it  also  to  a  press  conference  fol- 
lowing the  committee  meeting,  and  he 
had  some  generous  remarks  to  make 
about  my  respect  and  regard  for  the 
distlng\ilshed  Senator  from  LouislEina 
and  my  action  In  not  pressing  the 
amendment  in  lils  absence.  Moreover, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathehs],  I  believe,  made  a  similar 
statement  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  any  question 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  did 
favor  an  amendment  to  repeal  this  law 
which  I  regard  as  an  imfortunate 
mistake.  « 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  yield,  but  first 
I  wish  to  make  a  comment. 

My  affection  for  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LoNOl  is  as  high  as  the 
highest  star  and  as  deep  as  M(Aole, 
and  one  cannot  get  deeper  than  that. 

However,  if  we  can  get  the  paiiiamen- 
tary  situation  cleared,  he.  as  the  very 
responsible  and  eminent  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  should  move  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  his  ccHnmittee.  If 
the  Senator  wants  any  instruction  we 
can  put  an  inatructlon  on  to  have  it 
brought  back  here  In  5  days.  But  we 
could  wrestle  this  prapoeal  out,  let  the 
Senate  go  to  other  needed  business,  such 
as  the  Appalachla  bill,  the  leasing  bill, 
and  other  matters  on  the  calendar. 

Now,  why  not.  out  of  the  grace  of  your 
heart,  and  I  know  that  there  is  much 
grace  In  your  heart,  do  that  this  after- 
noon? 

Let  us  get  a  consensus  of  the  distin- 
guished SMiator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LowG],  the  dlstlngTilshed  Senator  from 
Termessee  [Mr.  Gom].  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ddaware  [Mr.  WXllzamsI, 
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and  me.  I  am  sure  we  can  have  a  tele- 
phone eublcle  meeting  here  somewhere. 
We  can  sit  down  and  work  this  matter 
out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first,  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  would  have  been  agreed 
to  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  as  much  as  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  agree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  might  be 
embarrassing  to  some  Senators,  but  it 
is  not  embarrassing  to  me  because  I  have 
kept  records  which  indicate  how  much 
time  all  members  spent  there.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
I  were  at  the  top  of  the  list.  He  may  have 
attended  another  meeting  and  he  may 
be  ahead  of  me  now,  because  on  one  oc- 
casion I  was  unable  to  be  there. 

I  am  told  that  had  there  been  a  vote 
in  my  absence  I  would  have  been  de- 
feated. It  is  easy  to  defeat  the  proposal 
of  a  Senator  when  he  is  not  there  to 
make  his  argument.  It  Is  much  more 
dlfBcult  if  the  Senator  Is  there  to  explain 
why  he  disagrees  with  what  Is  being  done. 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  support  this  bill  with 
the  Gore  amendment  on  It. 

Iliat  leaves  me  two  courses  of  action. 
First,  if  the  Gore  amendment  is  agreed 
to  I  must  do  what  I  stated.  I  would  be 
glad  to  recommit  the  bUl  if  it  Is  agreed  to. 
If  the  Gore  amendment  is  not  agreed  to 
I  will  give  assurance  to  the  Senate  that 
I  will  call  the  committee  together,  bring 
this  matter  up,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of 
everybody  as  to  how  the  campaign  elec- 
tion law  could  be  improved — including 
the  Gore  amendment  to  repeal  it.  I  am 
willing  to  consider  all  amendments.  I 
am  willing  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  whatever  the  majority  of  the 
committee  wishes  to  recommend  after  we 
have  hearings  and  consideration  of  the 
suggestions  of  every  Senator  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  President.  With  respect 
to  attacking  the  measure  as  a  rider, 
everybody  knows  that  we  will  have  to  ex- 
tend the  national  debt  limit  bill  In  a  few 
months.    The  President  must  sign  that. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  Senator 
I  am  willing  to  cooperate  on  any  reason- 
able basis  provided  that  the  Senate  shows 
the  same  respect  for  my  committee  and 
me  as  the  chairman  that  I  have  shown 
for  every  other  committee  and  its  chair- 
man. 

If  that  can  be  done,  I  am  willing  to 
agree  to  any  honorable  arrangement. 
This  bill  is  needed  and  it  should  be 
passed.  The  bill  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing of  an  emergency  nature  when  it 
came  down  and  it  should  be  passed  Im- 
mediately. In  the  event  this  body  does 
not  vote  to  repeal  the  Lcms  Act,  I  am 
willing  to  call  a  hearing,  call  witnesses 
whom  Senators  wish  called  and  I  lu-ge 
each  member  of  the  committee  to  try  to 
Improve  cm  my  handiwork.  It  has  al- 
ready been  Improved  on  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  made  fine 
suggestions.  I  wa«  happy  to  work  with 
them.  I  would  be  happy  to  foUow  that 
approach.  BnelneH  could  get  this  tn- 
vestaamt  tax  credit  and  anyone  who 
wants  to  offer  this  as  a  rider  on  the  next 


bill  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
could  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  we  could 
recommend  what  we  think  could  be 
done. 

I  was  willing  to  amend  the  bill.  I  sent 
to  the  desk  nine  suggestions  myself,  some 
of  which  were  merely  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  meet  the  doubts  that  somecme 
conjured  up.  However,  three  of  them 
were  major  suggestions,  some  generated 
by  the  fine  political  scientist  that  the 
President  appointed  to  study  the  matter 
and  make  suggestions.  However,  we  are 
being  asked  to  legislate  without  knowing 
what  the  President  will  be  advised  by  the 
best  political  scientist  in  the  United 
States  after  he  reports  on  the  act.  Here 
is  one  man,  Mr.  Neustadt,  employed  by 
the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
to  study  Just  how  much  better  govern- 
ment can  be  achieved.  He  was  also 
named  by  the  President  to  study  the  oiat- 
ter  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President.  I  must  say  that  when  a  po- 
litical scientist  has  the  complete  confi- 
dence of  a  Kennedy  and  a  Johnson,  he 
must  be  pretty  good.  Yet,  we  are  asked 
to  vote  without  even  knowing  what  this 
man  would  recommend,  or  how  much  of 
his  recommendation  the  President  would 
think  wise. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  the  Senate 
will  consider  legislation  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  it  can  pass  the  investment  tax 
credit  bill  and  then  do  Justice  to  the 
American  people  on  this  one. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  what  he 
regards  as  a  flaw  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment. That  should  be  explored  in  the 
committee.  That  would  be  the  best  place 
to  explore  it.  But  if  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  business  that  way,  then  we 
must  legislate  on  the  floor  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  point  out  to 
my  very  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  where  lies  the  weak- 
ness in  his  case. 

If  this  Job  were  to  be  done  and  done 
right,  we  would  have  to  explore  every 
method  of  campaigning.  But  when  we 
get  beyond  taxes,  then  we  are  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
If  I  were  going  to  do  this  Job.  I  would 
ask  for  the  designation  of  a  very  high- 
level  select  special  committee  to  take  a 
look  at  the  Hatch  Act,  to  take  a  look  at 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  to 
take  a  look  at  corporate  contributions, 
and  to  take  a  look  at  labor  imlon  con- 
tributions. I  would  go  into  the  whole 
"ball  of  wax." 

I  want  to  say  further,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gobi],  that  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, as  I  recall,  for  a  good  many  years. 
I  know  that  he  took  a  look  at  my  cam- 
paign statement  and  fortified  himself 
with  many  lawyers  who  took  a  good  look 
also,  because  there  was  an  item  in  there 
that  had  not  been  there  before;  namely, 
I  transferred  a  great,  big  "gob"  of  money 
from  the  primary  campaign  to  the  elec- 
tion campaign  because  I  did  not  spend 
it.  I  do  not  know  where  I  got  It,  except 
that  there  were  a  variety  of  peofrie  all 
over  who  made  oontrlbutions.  As  I  re- 
call, the  amount  was  $88,000. 


I  have  no  secrets  in  this  biislness.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  investigated  me 
from  hell  to  breakfast  and  when  he  got 
through,  he  came  over  to  my  oflBce  like 
a  'gentleman — like  a  member  of  the 
club — [laughter] — and  he  slmjdy  said, 
"Well,  I  have  looked  at  you  from  aQ 
directions.  I  also  got  a  whole  let  of  good 
legal  talent  to  look  at  you,  and  we  could 
not  find  that  you  had  vMated  the  law " 

I  said,  "Certainly  not." 

I  am  a  lawyer  myself,  but  I  do  not 
always  depend  upon  my  own  legal  lore  or 
lack  of  it.  I  go  around  and  get  a  little 
help  myself  from  those  whom  I  know 
to  be  better  lawyers  than  I. 

Of  course,  I  knew  that  I  had  not  vio- 
lated the  law.  I  had  nothing  to  cover  up. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  I  hsd 
done  wrong  to  transfer  this  money. 

Suppose  I  had  kept  it  and  spent  it? 
Then  I  would  have  been  in  trouble,  I  am 
sure,  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Servlee. 

But  it  was  a  transfer  of  fimds  so  thtt 
they  might  be  continued  to  be  used  for 
purely  campaigning  political  purposes. 

Those  are  some  of  the  facets  of  this 
problem  which  are  not  withm  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  cannot  very  well 
assure  anyone  about  hearings  on  all  these 
points  because  he  has  not  got  the  juris- 
diction to  do  it.  A  point  of  order  could 
be  made  on  the  ground  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor did  so  and  brought  in  a  bill,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  Senator  did  not  have 
Jurisdiction  and  the  point  of  order  wonld 
be  valid. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  WeU,  let  me 
say,  with  regard  to  what  is  at  the  desk 
now,  that  the  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WiLLUMs]  are  not  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  With  regard  to  everything 
else  that  we  are  voting  on  here,  they  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  Senate  can,  if  it  wants 
to,  give  us  Jurisdiction  in  this  whole 
field.  But,  let  me  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  the  Finance  Committee,  in  re- 
cent years,  has  been  a  fertile  committee 
and  has  brought  forth  legislation.  It 
has  not  been  a  burial  ground  for  prob- 
lems. If  someone  says,  "Here  is  a  prob- 
lem that  the  Finance  Committee  could 
handle  because  it  is  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion," we  can  help  there.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  remembers  the  problem  con- 
nected with  professional  football.  I  re- 
call an  amendment  of  his 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Very  definitely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  solve  a 
problem  which  was  plaguing  professional 
football,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  imanimous  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
and  I  should  shake  hands  on  that,  be- 
cause we  saved  many  of  these  football 
clubs  from  going  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  a  single 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee objected  on  Jurisdictional  grounds 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
IllhM^  being  added  to  a  Ftaance  Com- 
mittee-reported revenue  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  shows  my  In- 
fluence on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  there 
was  strong  objection  by  the  chairman  w 
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the  Judiciary  Conmilttee  on  the  other 
side,  the  bill  passed  by  a  large  vote.  My 
understanding  Is  that  professional  foot- 
ball clubs,  and  New  Orleans  in  particu- 
lar, are  extremely  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  he  managed  fi- 
nally to  obtain  action  on  a  proposal 
which  had  twice  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  unanimous  vote  only  to  be  buried  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now  New  Orleans 
gets  its  team. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  we 
could  not  come  to  the  end  of  this  furrow 
and  let  us  have  an  agreement  on  a  time 
limit,  say,  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  a 
side,  and  then  vote  on  the  Long  amend- 
ment and  on  the  Gore  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  ample,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Z  am  not 
prepared  to  ask  for  it.  If  the  Senator 
makes  the  suggestion,  I  shall  object. 
However,  do  plan  to  do  some  voting  to- 
morrow— perhaps  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  not  ask.  if  it 
will  embarrass  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana.  I  would  never  do  anjrthing 
to  embarrass  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  long  admired  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  for '  whom  I  have  warm 
and  everlasting  affection.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  his  cooperation  and  for  his  friend- 
ship. However,  many  times  I  have  gone 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
aslced  him  for  a  consent  agreement  to 
vote  at  a  given  time  and  he  has  told  me 
that  he  would  ask  for  a  vote  when  he 
was  ready  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  operate  in  his 
tradition,  to  give  consent  to  vote  when 
I  think  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  think  I 
am  ready  with  regard  to  amendments, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  might  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  sometime  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  speak- 
ing now  about  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment— the  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  not  inquire  if 
there  is  reason,  or  lack  of  reason,  for 
not  voting  on  the  Gore  amendment;  but, 
Is  there  any  likelihood  that  we  will  vote 
on  it  today,  or  is  there  any  likelihood 
that  we  will  vote  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say 
that  it  would  be  more  likely  that  we 
would  vote  on  the  Gore  amendment  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    More  likely 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WeU,  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  we  can  count  on  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  you 
cannot  count  on  that.     [Laughter.] 

But  the  answer  to  the  question  Is  that 
it  is  more  likely  we  will  vote  on  It 
tomorrow  than  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  that  Is  like 
the  expression,  "Now  you  see  it  and  now 
you  don't." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
OXm 587— Part  7 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
deputy  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  handling  this  bill,  would  find 
it  possible  to  make  some  sort  of  unani- 
mous-consent request  today,  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  Senators,  so 
that  we  could  notify  absent  Members  to 
be  here  at  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  say,  "yes," 
"no,"  "maybe."  ■Tjut,"  or  "perhaps,"  with 
respect  to  what  will  happen  tomorrow, 
no  one  will  know  where  we  stand.  I 
would  recommend  that,  perhaps  begin- 
ning tomorrow,  we  could  commence  op- 
erating under  some  consent  agreement 
on  this  matter.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
that  in  mind  and  will  make  himself  a 
little  more  definite. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSXNT   AOREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be- 
ginning after  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row, debate  on  all  amendments  to  the 
Williams  amendment  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  by  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  amendment,  or, 
if  he  agrees  with  the  amendment,  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]; 
that  debate  on  the  Gore  amendment 
thereafter  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  that 
amendments  must  be  germane  in  order 
to  be  considered  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
he  intends  to  have  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  Gore  amendment  or  on  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Any  Senator 
has  a  right  to  make  motions.  I  do  not 
foreclose  myself  from  doing  so.  Any 
Senator  has  the  right  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. Neither  do  I  foreclose  any  other 
Senator  from  making  a  motion  to  table, 
which  of  course  is  not  debatable,  or  from 
making  any  other  motions  which  are 
within  his  right  as  a  Senator  to  make. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  matter  were 
left  thus  open,  of  course  there  would  not 
be  any  assurance  of  a  vote  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  In  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish what  I  am  sure  every  Senator  hopes, 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  this  matter  at  an 
early  time,  I  would  suggest  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  Gore  amendment  at 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
cares  to  make  it;  and  if  he  loses  that 
amendment,  then  I  suggest  he  has  a 
really  more  serious  problem  on  his  hands, 
as  to  whether  he  wants  to  recommit  the 
bill  with  all  amendments  attached,  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois; 
but  I  think  that  method  would  bring 
alx}ut  an  early  tennlnation  of  the  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  con- 
sider what  the  Senator  has  in  mind,  but 
I  would  prefer  not  to  phrase  the  request 
that  way  at  this  time.  I  want  Senators 
to  know  that  they  should  be  here  smd 
that  we  will  be  voting  perhaps  every 
hour. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  StiU  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  think  we  have  all  en- 
joyed the  political  undertones  and  over- 
tones that  have  been  filling  the  air  the 
last  half  hour. 

I  want  to  comment  on  one  ix>lnt  with 
respect  to  the  pending  amendment  which 
I  understand  was  characterized  by  one 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fdsle  as  the  Governor 
Wallace  amendment,  but  which  was  not 
so  intended  by  the  Senator  frcMn 
Wisconsin. 

There  has  been  great  argmnent  among 
the  learned  columnists,  who  seem  to 
know  more  about  politics  than  anyone 
who  has  run  for  office  and  been  elected  to 
it,  as  to  whether  the  running  of  the 
former  Governor  of  Alabama  for  Presi- 
dent would  help  the  Democrats  or  the 
Republicans.  I  have  been  in  doubt  on 
this  subject  myself  until  today.  The 
fervid  argument  advanced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  given  me  an  answer 
to  that  question.  I  do  not  now  beUeve 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  his  fellow 
Republicans  want  Governor  Wallace  to 
run  for  President.  So  I  am  hoping  we 
may  have  an  expression  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
which  bears  a  name  which  does  not  re- 
flect its  paternity.  I  hope  we  will  get  to 
a  vote  on  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
a  comment  is  in  order.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  care  what  George  Wallace  runs 
for,  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  care  what 
Lurleen  runs  for.  They  may  even  call  me 
down  there  to  campaign.  Who  knows? 
I  am  sure  we  would  have  a  good  time.  Let 
them  nm  for  anything.  This  is,  after 
all,  a  free  country,  and  I  would  not  in- 
terdict that  for  anything  under  the  sun. 

Referring  now  to  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request,  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  referred  to  the  germaneness 
provision,  that  related  only  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Williams  amendment,  and 
not  to  the  other  amendments.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  what  I 
had  in  mind  was  amendments  relating  to 
financing  campaigns  or  to  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Insofar  as  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  is  concerned? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  there  is  a  variety 
of  other  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  re- 
quest is  directed  only  to  the  Williams 
amendments  and  the  Gore  substitute  to 
the  Williams  amendment  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Williams  amendment. 

If  we  can  dispose  of  them,  my  hope  la 
that  we  may  proceed  expeditiously  with 
the  bill,  and  I  would  hope  to  request  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  it  would  be  2  hours 
on  the  Williams  amendment  and  2  hours 
on  the  Gore  amendment,  equally  divided? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisianji.  I  do  not  want 
to  mislead  the  Senator.  I  might  very 
well  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment.  It  would  be  subject  to  the 
limitation  I  am  proposing  of  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided,  and  the  debate  on  the 
Gore  amendment  would  be  2  hours, 
equally  divided. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
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Senator  from  Louisiana,  In  his  original 
request,  asked  that  the  limitation  start 
at  the  end  of  the  morning  hour.  Did  he 
really  mean  at  the  end  of  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  when  he  refers 
to  the  request  that  amendments  must  be 
germane  that  they  must  be  amendments 
to  either  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  or  the  Hatch  Act — in  other  words,  to 
laws  pertaining  to  elections? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  It  is  intended 
that  they  relate  to  presidential  campaign 
financing  or  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest does  not  apply  to  other  than  this 
amendment.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  others.  I  said  we  might 
later  ask  for  a  limitation  on  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  rea- 
son why  my  amendment  is  offered  to  a 
revenue  measure.  It  is  only  as  an 
amendment  to  a  revenue  measure  that 
originated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  TJB.  Senate  can  repeal  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act.  This  is  true  because  that  act  makes 
changes  in  the  revenue  laws.  The  only 
way  measures  affecting  revenue  laws  can 
be  constitutionally  initiated  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  by  amendment  of  a  revenue  meas- 
ure originating  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

So,  lest  someone  think  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  and  I  have  advanced  is 
offered  in  a  cavalier  way  and  should  be 
subjected  to  cavalier  treatment  such  as  a 
tabling  motion,  let  the  Senate  ponder 
how  else  it  could  work  its  will  with  re- 
spect to  this  act,  which  every  Senator 
who  has  spoken,  including  its  author,  has 
now  acknowledged  to  be  defective  in 
many  respects. 

I  sought  to  offer  my  amendment  in 
committee,  and  did,  but,  out  of  respect 
for  the  chairman,  who  was  absent,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  the  law,  we 
decided  that  we  would  not  act  upon  it 
in  the  committee. 

Had  the  committee  written  it  in  the 
pending  bill,  it  would  not  be  subject  to 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

I  would  not,  however,  deny  any  Sena- 
tor the  right  to  make  such  a  motion. 

A  great  many  suggestions  have  been 
made  here  this  afternoon  about  the 
deedrabillty  of  committee  consideration 
of  a  matter  which  affects  the  most  vital 
fimctlon  of  our  democratic  process,  the 
election  of  public  ofQdals.  I  agree  the 
subject  matter  should  have  had  ade- 
quate consideration  before  it  was  offered 
as  a  rider  to  a  revenue  measure  in  the 
Senate  when  the  Act  was  enacted  last 
year;  but  this  mistake  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Senate  in  the  closing  hours  of 
a  session  became  part  of  the  "Christmas 
tree  bill." 

Senator  Williams  and  I  propose  that 
we  erase  that  mistake.  It  is  only  by  the 
correction  of  the  mistake  that  the  com- 
mittees having  adequate  Jurisdiction  oan 


seize  themselves  of  the  subject  matter. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration cannot  report  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act,  because  the  Senate  can  Initiate  such 
action,  I  repeat,  only  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  a  revenue  measure  that 
has  originated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

So  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  the  only  manner  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate can  approach  this  matter,  to  work 
its  will.  We  have  followed  the  only 
course  available  to  us,  in  conformity  with 
the  Senate's  legislative  Jurisdiction,  to 
initiate  legislative  action  to  repeal  this 
unsound  act. 

And  now  what  do  we  have  before  us? 
A  pending  amendment  dealing  with 
third,  fourth,  fifth  parties.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject with  which  we  need  to  deal,  but 
can  we  do  so  adequately,  here  on  the 
floor,  with  only  30  minutes  of  debate  for 
each  side?  This  is  a  measure  dealing 
with  fundamental  and  basic  principles 
under  our  Constitution — civil  rights  and 
equality  of  opportunity  to  seek  public 
office.  Can  we  act  upon  it  wisely  In  so 
short  a  time?  Can  we  do  so  with  such 
inadequate  consideration? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
which  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
study.  I  for  one  do  not  wish,  without 
full  consideration,  to  act  on  a  proposal 
which  might  possibly  offer  a  reward  to 
Irresponsible  political  parties,  whether 
they  be  based  upon  political  ideology, 
racial  bias,  religious  bigotry,  or  provin- 
cial narrowness. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  subject 
does  not  deserve  and  require  careful  con- 
sideration and  action.  It  does.  I  am 
sasring  that  I  am  unprepared  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  after  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  either  side,  without  committee 
consideration.  I  do  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  objecting  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  but  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  it  places  a  severe  limitation  upon 
debate  upon  such  fundamental  questions 
and  issues  as  are  raised  by  the  pending 
amendment  and  others  we  cannot  fore- 

What,  then.  Is  the  proper  and  advis- 
able course  of  action?  I  see  on  the  floor 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  I  ap- 
preciate his  reference  to  the  role  that  I 
played  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections.  It  was 
my  duty  to  investigate  what  at  flrst  ap- 
peared to  be  a  questionable  transaction, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  identifica- 
tion of  the  source  of  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

When  I  discovered,  after  investigation, 
that  no  wrong  had  been  committed,  no 
law  had  been  violated,  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  club,  as  a  fellow  Senator,  went  to  him 
and  so  told  him.  But.  Mr.  President,  had 
the  facts  revealed  otherwise,  I  would 
likewise  have  gone  to  him  and  so  told 
him.  That  happens  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  Senator  to  himself,  to  hla 
fellow  Senators,  and  to  the  country. 

I  call  to  the  Senate's  attentlcHi  that 
this  question  of  committee  Jurisdiction, 
the  ability  of  committees  to  deal  with 


this  subject.  Is  hampered  by  the  existence 
of  the  law  enacted  last  year.  Repeal  of 
this  law  will  facilitate  action  by  the  com- 
mittees  with  proper  and  adequate  Juris- 
diction  to  take  up  the  entire  subject  In  a 
comprehensive  way.  That  is  an  addi- 
tlonal  reason  why  it  must  be  repealed 
That  is  the  first  step  for  adequate  con- 
sideration and  responsible  action,  and  1 
suggest  that  as  we  approach  the  vote,  we 
examine  ways  in  which  to  deal  with  this 
importtint  subject  in  its  many  facets, 
which  will  involve  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tions of  at  least  three  committees.  The 
only  way  we  can  properly  handle  the 
subject,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  Jurisdic- 
tional standpoint,  is  to  repeal  the  present 
law. 

Moreover,  for  reasons  I  have  stated 
heretofore,  the  flrst  step  necessary  in 
order  to  deal  with  this  subject  without 
prejudice  is  repeal. 

Let  us  erase  the  mistake  we  have  made. 
I  am  glad  to  join  in  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  not  that  I  believe  it  will 
provide  adequate  consideration— it  can- 
not— but  it  will  facilitate  the  reaching  of 
a  vote  on  an  amendment  to  erase  this 
mistake  and  pass  the  pending  bill  and 
send  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  what 
that  body  will  do.  I  happen  to  know 
that  a  group  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  awaiting  arrival  of 
this  bill  with  my  amendment,  to  move 
to  instruct  the  conferees  to  accept  the 
amendment  for  repeal.  I  believe  we  will 
achieve  repeal,  and  the  quicker  the  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  now  been  conferring  with  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader.  If 
I  remember  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest correctly,  the  time  limit  applies  to 
the  Gore  amendment  and  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Williams  amendment,  but 
does  not  apply  to  the  Williams  amend- 
ment as  amended.  I  thought  perhape 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  should  include 
that,  to  make  it  clear  that  that  is  in- 
cluded also  under  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  intended  to  ask  in  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  that  be  the  case. 
But  after  having  heard  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  make  his  speech,  I  am  very 
much  C(mcerned  about  making  any  such 
request  as  that.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
plained here  that  we  might  well  adopt 
an  amendment,  after  1  hour's  debate, 
that  might  bring  an  end  to  the  Repub- 
lic. If  that  be  the  case.  I  think  we  might 
do  well  to  be  a  little  bit  more  careful 
about  these  unanimous-consent  requests. 

So  if  the  Proxmlre  amendment  and 
some  of  the  other  amendments  should 
have  some  harm  in  them  that  none  of 
us  could  foresee,  at  such  time  as  the 
Williams  amendment  comes  down  to 
final  passage,  some  Senator  might  yet 
save  the  Republic  by  rising  to  his  feet 
and  saying,  "Walt,  fellows,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  save  the  country,  even  at  this 
late  date.  With  nothing  but  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  before  us,  we  can  save 
the  country  yet." 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  the  problem  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  might  be  solved,  because  if  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation 
correctly,  after  we  have  voted  on  the 
Proxmlre  amendment,  assuming  there 
are  no  other  amendments  offered,  the 
next  vote  would  be  on  the  Gore-Williams 
substitute.  If  that  carries  it  takes  all 
with  it,  but  if  it  does  not  carry  we  revert 
to  the  Willlsmis  amendment,  which,  as  I 
understand,  would  be  open  to  amend- 
ments under  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  the  1-hour  limitation. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  way  the  Chair  understands  the 
situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
would  have  a  chance  to  offer  perfecting 
amendments  afterward  if  they  wanted 
to.  After  the  vote  on  the  Gore-Williams 
substitute,  we  would  Icnow  whether  we 
were  going  to  amend  the  act  In  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  think  that  by  6  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon  we  would  know  where 
we  stand  one  way  or  the  other.  How- 
ever, It  is  now  well  understood  that  the 
Williams  amendment  is  subject  to 
amendment  on  the  1-hour  limitation. 
The  Gore  amendment  is  subject  to  2 
hours'  limitation. 

That  would  not  preclude  Senators 
from  making  motions,  some  of  which 
would  be  debatable  and  some  of  which 
would  not  be. 

If  the  Gore  amendment  should  fail  to 
displace  the  Williams  amendment,  the 
Williams  amendment  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion.  I  have  asked  for  no 
time  limitation  on  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  because  It  is  not 
within  my  power,  unless  I  get  unanimous 
consent  to  keep  the  Senator  from  modi- 
fying his  own  amendment,  which  we 
cannot  do  as  long  as  the  Gore  amend- 
ment Is  pending  and  his  amendment  is 
pending. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thought  the  Senator  under- 
stood the  parliamentary  situation. 

We  can  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  amendment  as  it  may  be  modified, 
and  that  would  stop  all  modifications. 
H  that  is  what  Is  disturbing  the  Sena- 
tor I  would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment  as  it  may  be  modified 
and  solve  that  problem.  Would  that 
remove  the  objection  so  that  we  may  get 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  to  move  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  ParUamentarian 
that  at  this  particular  moment  it  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  make  it  in 

«m?'"  ^  *^^  ^°^  ^^^  y«*s  and  nays  on  the 
Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
"unk  that  we  can  take  the  word  of  the 
senator  from  Delaware  on  what  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  if  he  wants  to 
^e  to  a  limitation  of  debate  we  can 
gn  Jhe  yeas  and  nays  at  the  appropriate 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  we  can 


have  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  the 
Senator  will  not  change  his  sunendment 
by  sending  tunendments  to  the  desk,  he 
would  be  in  the  same  parliamentary 
situation  as  1  would  be  If  I  wanted  to 
amend  the  Williams  amendment.  I 
would  have  to  send  the  amendments  to 
the  desk.  If  the  Senator  will  reduce  his 
power  over  his  amendment  to  that  of 
every  other  Senator,  then  I  think  we 
could  have  an  agreement  as  to  the  time 
allowed  for  debate  before  we  vote  on  the 
Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
having  achieved  his  objective  yesterday. 
would  now  be  more  than  delighted  to 
make  that  promise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  stote  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Williams  amendment  re- 
main subject  to  amendment  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  flrst  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment 
if  there  is  any  request  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
understand  it,  we  are  now  limiting  de- 
bate on  the  Williams  amendment,  along 
with  the  other  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment and  with  the  gentlemen's  imder- 
standing  we  Just  made  that  my  amend- 
ment will  not  be  further  modlfled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  make  one  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  In  which 
category  of  time  does  the  Williams 
amendment  fall — the  2-hour  request  or 
the  1-hour  request? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  ask.  assuming  the  Gore 
amendment  does  not  displace  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  that  the  Williams 
amendment  be  subject  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  1  hour  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  1  hour  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday, 
April  13,  1967,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  6960)  to  restore 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WnxiAMSj  (No. 
152)  stiall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  :  Provid- 
ed, That  In  the  event  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 


sik&ll  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
Ulana  (Mr.  Long];  Prxnided  further ,  That 
no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  (No.  152)  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  the 
amendment  ol  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoKEl  (No.  136),  shaU  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  Ookx  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long  I:  debate  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (No.  162,  as 
modified  and  amended)  shall  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, erroneous  statements  were  made 
so  profusely  about  this  matter  that  I 
flnd  it  necessary  to  continue  to  correct 
them. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  if 
the  Gore  amendment  had  been  written 
into  the  pending  bill  as  a  committee 
amendment,  it  would  not  be  subject  ta 
a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  Is  in, 
error.  Any  committee  amendment  is 
subject  to  a  motion  to  table  when  the 
committee  amendment  cmnes  before  the 
Senate. 

Further,  the  Senator  is  upset  that  the 
amendment  was  placed  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  that 
Christmas  tree  thing  over  and  over  and 
over  untU  it  is  well  that  the  Senate  \m- 
derstands  how  the  so-csdled  Christmas- 
tree  name  came  to  be  brought  in  here. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  explain  it  again. 
I  will  also  explain  it  again. 

I  have  been  in  the  great  State  of 
Maine  and  I  have  seen  the  great  Christ- 
mas trees  in  that  State. 

The  Christmas  tree  bill  came  before 
us  because  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion we  had.  During  the  year,  as  vari- 
ous bills  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee were  taken  up  on  the  Senate 
floor,  a  Senator  would  have  an  amend- 
ment which  he  would  think  was  a  very 
good  amendment  and  which  he  would 
want  to  propose  to  the  bill  on  the  floor 
The  Senator  hi  charge  of  the  bill— me— 
would  say:  "Don't  offer  your  amend- 
ment now.  This  bill  must  be  signed  by 
midnight  tomorrow  night.  We  will  of- 
fer you  an  opportunity  to  present  the 
amendment  to  some  other  bill,  and  we 
will  assure  you  that  you  wUI  get  a  fair 
break." 

When  time  began  to  run  out  on  us  we 
looked  for  a  bill  which  would  be  an  Im- 
portant bill  and  one  which  the  President 
would  like  to  sign  and  one  where  he 
would  be  willhig  to  go  an  extra  mile  to 
go  along  with  the  amendment  in  the 
event  the  Senate  and  House  concurred 
In  It. 

So,  we  said:  "Let's  put  the  amend- 
ments In  this  foreign  investors  tax  bill 
and  keep  our  faith  with  those  Senators 
that  we  had  previously  told  to  delay  the 
offering  of  amendments." 

Likewise,  we  could  perhaps  come  to  the 
end  of  this  session  and  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee,  with  reference  to 
the  Gore  amendment:  "Walt  and  let  us 
look  Into  the  amendment  and  act  on  It 
at  the  end  of  the  session  on  a  revenue 
hill." 
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This  type  of  amendment  will  have  to 
go  on  a  revenue  bill,  or  otherwise  the 
House  will  not  consider  the  matter.  The 
Senate  would  have  no  right  to  initiate 
such  a  revenue  proposal  as  a  Senate  bill, 
imder  the  Constitution. 

We  would  say:  "Here  is  a  House- 
passed  bill  that  you  can  offer  your 
amendment  to.  We  will  make  no  pro- 
cedural objection.  Offer  the  amendment 
and  we  will  vote  on  it.  If  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  amendment,  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  to  urge  the  House  to  agree 
and  to  urge  the  President  to  sign  the 
bill." 

The  Gore  amendment  could  well  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Christmas  tree  where 
one  Senator  has  his  own  pet  amendment 
and  wants  to  have  it  agreed  to  and  the 
manager  of  the  biU  says:  "Please  don't 
put  the  amendment  in  this  bill." 

Finally,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  is  accused  of  bringing  a  Christmas 
tree  bill  before  the  Senate  simply  because 
finally  we  have  a  bill  in  which  we  could 
conscientiously  agree  to  accept  the  Gore 
amendment.  When  we  do  that,  another 
Senator  comes  up  with  another  amend- 
ment.   He  then  says : 

I  want  my  amendment  included  In  tbls 
bUl. 

We  say: 

We  did  It  for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
We  cannot  refuse  to  do  It  for  another  Sen- 
ator. 

Some  other  Senator  comes  up  with  an 
amendment  and  we  accept  his  amend- 
ment. Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MxjsKiK]  could  come  up — and  the 
State  of  Maine  has  some  real  Christmas 
trees — and  could  say: 

My  Christmas  tree  Industry  Is  running  Into 
trouble.  I  want  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill. 

So  we  could  agree  to  a  real  Christmas 
tree  amendment. 

We  then  have  a  number  of  measures, 
none  of  which  can  originate  here.  They 
must  originate  in  the  House.  However, 
one  by  one  we  agree  to  amendments  of 
various  Senators. 

We  are  then  accused  of  having  a 
Christmas  tree  bill  containing  all  sorts 
of  proposals.  We  are  trjring  to  keep  faith 
with  the  Senate  and  with  the  assurances 
we  have  made. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  bill  was 
referred  to  in  a  somewhat  uncompli- 
mentary fashion  as  having  been  a  Christ- 
mas tree  bill  that  was  brought  before 
the  Senate. 

That  is  the  only  way  that  the  Senate 
can  get  a  revenue  bill  considered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  4th 
of  July  comes  along  and  we  will  then 
shoot  them  all  down  and  it  will  not  be  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  will  be  all 
right  with  me,  either  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
need  not  be  concerned  about  this  meas- 
ure being  characterized  as  a  Christmas 
tree  bill  because  of  the  Gore-WllUams 
amendment  being  agreed  to.  The  situ- 
ation would  be  different.  This  time  the 
presents  will  be  given  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  he  of  course  can  contend 


that,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that  what  he 
saves  by  letting  a  handful  of  million- 
aires and  billionaires  and  corporations 
and  lobbyists  finance  the  campaign 
rather  than  letting  the  people  finance 
it  with  $1  campaign  contributions  would 
cost  the  public  1,000  times  more  than 
would  this  proposal. 

When  we  get  down  to  it,  the  money 
that  the  Senator  would  save  by  repealing 
the  one-man,  one-vote,  one-dollar  pro- 
posal would  make  the  American  people 
pay  back  1,000  fold  for  monopoly  rights 
and  matters  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  myself 
on  this  matter,  and  if  no  one  else  cares 
to  discuss  the  Proxmire  amendment,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  b^n  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  smd  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  to  question  the  advisabil- 
ity of  voting  upon  an  amendment  of  such 
far-reaching  nature  after  such  limited 
debate  and  limited  consideration.  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss  the  amendment  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  because  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  it.  Indeed,  what 
Senator  has  a  copy  on  his  desk?  The 
only  copy  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  the 
one  that  was  sent  to  the  desk.  I  tried 
to  read  it  in  company  with  other  people 
who  were  also  trying  to  read  It. 

The  amendment  has  not  been  printed; 
yet  it  deals  with  a  fimdamental  consti- 
tutional question.  It  deals  with  the  dis- 
position of  public  moneys,  in  vast  sums, 
affecting  our  whole  elective  process. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  condemn  the  amendment. 
I  do  not.  It  merits  consideration.  It 
deals  with  a  subject  matter  with  which 
the  existing  law  deals  in  a  discriminatory 
way.  But  I  surely  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  on  an  amendment  of  such  great  im- 
port, which  I  have  not  yet  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  read. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MAcmrsoN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rttsssll]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  HarrisI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
UNGSl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LA0SCHK],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MrrcALF],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  suinoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MetcaltI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathkrs]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business! 

If  present  «md  voting,  the  Senator 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  f  nMn  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senates-  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  29, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


[No.  71  Leg.] 

YEAS— 29 

B&rtlett 

HIU 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Holland 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

CUrk 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Oodd 

Mcaovem 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Oruenlng 

Muskle 

Ty  dings 

Hart 

Nelson 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Pell 

NATS— 59 

Aiken 

Pong 

Miller 

Allott 

Pulbrlght 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Gore 

Montoya 

Baker 

Oriain 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hatneld 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastors 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

case 

Javlts 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mansfleld 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

WUllams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Eastland 

McOee 

Young.  Ohio 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Morton 

Krvm 

Lausche 

Percy 

Harris 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Hollings 

MetrAlf 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware 
was  rejected. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT    TO 
11:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate, when  it  finishes  its  business  today, 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 

TOMORROW    UNTIL    10    A.M.    ON 

FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  adjournment  untU  10  o'clocit 
Friday  morning  next.        

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Kennedy  in  the  chair), 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Without  ob- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ELLENDER  ON   FTEIIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  be  recognized 
lor  not  to  exceed  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  Friday  next,  begin- 
ning at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  I  shall  present 
to  the  Senate  my  report  on  our  Govern- 
ment's operations  In  South  smd  Central 
America,  including  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

Senators  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  that  report,  entitled  "Review  of 
UjS.  Government  Operations  in  Latin 
America,"  so  that  they  can  look  Into  it 
and  ask  such  questions  as  they  may  wish. 

I  believe  this  document  will  contribute 
to  helping  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  devise  programs  and  policies 
to  bring  the  United  States  and  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  closer  together,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  urge  the  Senate,  or  as  many  Members 
as  possible,  to  be  in  the  Chamber  at  that 
time  because,  based  on  previous  experi- 
ence, we  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
goes  into  great  detail,  that  when  he  goes 
to  these  coimtries  he  really  works  dili- 
gently and  digs  out  vital  information  and 
always  has  worthwhile  recommendations 
to  make.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  as  large 
an  attendance  as  possible  will  be  in  the 
Chamber  on  Friday  to  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR DOMINICK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  tomorrow,  I  sisk  unarximous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  may  be  recog- 
nized not  to  exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  WMAL-TV,  channel  7,  discussed  the 
current  attempts  to  repeal  the  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  Financing  Act. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  Is  now  Involved,  and  deeply 
Involved,  In  Senator  Russell  Long's  tax 
check-off  plan,  which  allows  a  taxpayer  to 
check-off  on  his  Federal  Income  tax  retvim 
a  dollar  for  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the 
two  major  parties. 

Senator  Long  attached  this  plan  to  last 
year's  tax  bill  and  since  then  It  has  been 
under  fl.re.  Now  with  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Investment  Tax  Credit  on  the  floor.  Sen- 
ator Albert  Oore  Is  trying  to  tie  a  rider  to 
It  which  would  kill  off  the  campaign  plan, 
and  he  has,  strangely  enough,  drawn  some 
strong  editorial  support  from  aroimd  the 
country. 

The  words,  "strangely  enough,"  are  \ised 
because  these  are  the  same  pious  editorial 
writers  who  decry  the  Dodd  case  and  the 
Baker  case  and  who  talk  about  the  dangers 
of  conflict  of  Interest  In  the  solicitation  of 
campaign  funds. 

Now  here  Is  the  first  big  step  ever  taken 
to  solve  the  problem  of  raising  funds  for 
political  candidates,  and  It  Is  being  flayed 
and  pilloried  from  coast  to  coast. 

If  this  plan  Is  scuttled  this  year,  then  the 
Initial  step  toward  the  reform  of  campaign 
fund  raising  will  have  been  killed  for  the 
life  time  of  every  member  of  the  Senate. 

Certainly,  the  plan  as  It  Is  now  drawn  has 
many  flaws,  most  of  them  major. 

But  the  remedy  Is  not  to  throw  the  entire 
plan  out. 

Rather  It  Is  to  correct  the  flaws,  perfect- 
ing the  plan. 

We  should  extend  Its  coverage  to  help  pay 
for  Senate  and  House  campaigns,  allow  other 
than  the  two  major  parties  to  participate 
under  some  clearly  defined  limitations. 

The  very  same  critics  who  deplore  the  Long 
Plan,  are  those  who  also  say.  from  their 
velvet  padded  cells,  that  every  voter  should 
be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  political  cam- 
paigns, and  that  a  small  contribution  is 
as  essential  to  making  democracy  work  as 
the  act  of  voting. 

Now  the  frame  work  for  the  Individual  con- 
tributor, the  frame  work  for  developing  some 
intelligent  system  for  financing  oxir  elections 
Is  on  the  block  in  the  Senate. 

If  there  Is  ever  to  be  a  sensible  system  of 
campaign  funding,  during  the  next  decade, 
the  Long  Plan  provldee  the  vehicle  for  It — 
scrapping  the  Long  Plan  kUIs  the  first  and 
most  important  step  toward  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  In  campaign  funding. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  prior  to  the 
unfinished  business  being  laid  down  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TV  COMMENTS  OP  JOSEPH  McCAF- 
PERY,  OF  WMAL-TV,  RESPECTING 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  FI- 
NANCING ACT  j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  evening  during  his  com- 
mentary on  the  news,  Joseph  McCaffery 


VOLUNTARY  FAMILY  PLANNING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Brewster,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Clark,  Cooper,  Fulbright, 
Gruening,  Harris,  Hart,  Hatfield,  Hick- 
ENLOOPER,  Inouye,  Mondale,  Moss, 
Percy,  Randolph,  Yarborough,  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  comprehensive  family  planning  pro- 
grams. This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  Federal  grants  to  State, 
local,  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  enable  them  to  provide  family 
planning  information  and  related  medi- 
cal sissistance  to  individuals  who  desire 
these  services  but  cannot  afford  to  ob- 


tain them.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

marl£s.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  the  services  provided  by  this 
bill  carmot  be  overstated.  The  health 
hazards  of  unwanted  children,  the  dele- 
terious social  and  economic  consequences 
of  unwanted  children,  the  unhappLness 
of  the  family  and  the  unwanted  children 
themselves,  demonstrate  beyond  doubt 
the  need  for  this  bill.  A  host  of  expert 
studies  support  this  conclusion.  To  cite 
two  recent  reports,  an  August  1966  study 
conducted  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Services  of  the  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Services,  regarding  means  to 
combat  the  serious  domestic  problem  of 
rising  infant  mortality  rates,  concluded 
that  the  most  cost-effective  means  to 
meet  this  problem  would  be  an  extensive 
program  of  family  planning  services.  In 
its  report,  in  February  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Crime  Commission  con- 
cluded that  insuring  the  availability  of 
family  planning  assistance  was  one  vital 
means  of  combating  crime,  by  insuring 
against  economic  and  emotional  depriva- 
tion which  are  both  the  legacy  of  un- 
wanted children  smd  a  root  cause  of 
crime. 

No  one,  of  course,  should  be  coerced  In 
any  way  to  plan  family  size.  This  bill 
provides  ample  safeguards  against  co- 
ercion or  interference  with  personal 
moral  convictions.  But  no  one  in  this 
country  should  be  deprived  of  free  choice 
to  plan  family  size.  Yet  according  to 
estimates  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— HEW— 
approximately  5  million  women  pres- 
ently desire  family  planning  assistance 
but  are  denied  access  to  it  because  of 
inadequate  incomes.  This  need  has 
been  eloquently  documented  by  the  pio- 
neering work  of  Senators  Ernest 
Gruening  and  Joseph  Clark,  both  of 
whom,  I  am  proud  to  say,  are  among 
the  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  and  encour- 
aged me  to  introduce  this  legislation. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that 
family  planning  assistance  is  a  pressing 
governmental  responsibility.  President 
Johnson  stated,  in  his  1966  health  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress: 

We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  is  essential  that  all  fam- 
ilies have  access  to  Information  and  services 
that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  num- 
ber and  spacing  of  their  children  within  the 
dictates  of  Individual  conscience. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  stated,  in 
December  1966: 

We  must  accord  parents'  right  to  deter- 
mine the  numbers  of  their  children  a  place 
of  Importance  at  this  moment  In  man's  his- 
tory. 

Pope  Paul,  in  an  encyclical  pub- 
lished last  month,  stated: 

It  Is  certain  that  pubUc  authorities  can 
intervene,  within  the  limits  of  their  compe- 
tence, by  favoring  the  availability  of  appro- 
priate Information  and  by  adopting  suitable 
measures,  provided  that  these  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  moral  law  and  that  they 
respect  the  rightful  freedom  of  married 
couples. 
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Both  the  need  for  family  planning  as- 
sistance and  the  overwhelming  consensus 
that  government  should  act  to  provide 
such  assistance  are  clear.  The  89th  Con- 
gress recognized  this  by  taking  historic 
steps  mandating  action  by  the  Federal 
Government,  both  In  this  coimtry  and 
abroad,  to  sponsor  family  planning  pro- 
grams. Committee  reports  accompany- 
ing the  Comprehensive  Health  Services 
Act,  and  legislation  creating  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  imder  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  made  clear  that  family 
planning  services  should  be  provided. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  also 
amended  to  provide  that  local  commu- 
nity action  programs  could  make  family 
planning  services  available  to  unmarried 
women. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  in- 
corporated an  amendment,  which  I  of- 
fered, to  authorize  the  use  of  counter- 
part funds  for  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning services  by  foreign  countries.  The 
food-for-peace  bill  also  permitted  the 
use  of  currencies  received  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  be  used  for  vol- 
untary family  planning  programs  abroad. 
In  my  view,  however,  we  can  never  hope 
to  ofifer  meaningful  assistance  to  meet 
the  worldwide  problems  of  burgeoning 
populations  unless  we  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate In  our  own  country  effective 
means  to  provide  family  planning  assist- 
ance to  those  who  now  cannot  obtain  it. 

But  the  action  taken  to  date  by  the 
executive  branch.  In  Implementing  its 
promises  and  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress, has  been  hesitant  and  manifestly 
Inadequate.  In  the  domestic  field,  nei- 
ther present  nor  planned  family  plan- 
ning program  assistance  comes  close  to 
being  adequate.  A  research  effort  re- 
garding population  planning  has  been 
launched  by  the  executive  branch.  But, 
although  research  should  continue,  we 
need  not  await  Its  results  to  Initiate  Im- 
mediate, far-reaching  programs  to  make 
family  planning  available  to  those  who 
now  cannot  afford  to  obtain  It.  As  a  re- 
port recently  published  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  concluded: 

The  women  presently  denied  access  to 
[family  planzUng)  service  can  be  Identified. 
In  general.  It  Is  known  how  to  design  serv- 
ices In  respect  to  optimum  location,  auspices, 
budget,  and  stalling.  Innovations  In  extend- 
ing the  service  Into  the  community  are  prov- 
ing successful.  ContlnxUng  program  evalua- 
tion can  be  expected  to  reveal  additional 
operational  guidelines.  Costs  are  modest 
csompared  to  other  social  and  medical  pro- 
grams. Adequate  technology  exists  and  im- 
provements are  forthcoming.  Short-run  re- 
sults are  likely  to  be  significant,  and  long- 
run  consequences  may  be  even  more  so  If  the 
revelant  professions,  public  agencies,  and 
hospitals  accept  the  challenge  to  Implement 
and  broaden  existing  policies.  (Perkins  & 
Radel,  Current  Status  of  Family  Planning 
Programs  in  the  United  States,  Pord  Founda- 
Uon.  Axiguat  1»86.) 

There  Is  thus  no  need  to  wait  before 
implementing  extensive  family  planning 
programs.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 
It  Is  generally  accepted  that  the  annual 
cost  of  providing  family  plaimlng  as- 
sistance in  this  country  to  any  particular 
woman  is  approximately  $20.  To  reach 
the  5  million  women  who  want  and  need 
such  assistance  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $100  million.    The  bill  I  propose 
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today  would  provide  $20  million  in  its 
first  year  and  would  rise  in  stages  to  $75 
million  in  5  years.  The  rest  of  the  nec- 
essary funds  would  come  from  State  or 
local  matching  sources. 

The  present  family  planning  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  fall  far  short 
of  these  necessary  expenditures.  In  1966 
funds  made  available  under  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  amounted  to 
approximately  $3  million,  and  an  addi- 
tional $2.4  million  for  family  planning 
was  spent  by  commimity  action  agencies 
imder  the  antipoverty  program.  During 
the  89th  Congress,  administration 
spokesmen  clearly  acknowledged  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  present  level  of  expend- 
itures. Mr.  WUbur  Cohen,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  stated,  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  October  20,  1966,  that  plans  under 
the  administration's  comprehensive 
health  services  bill  called  for  family 
planning  program  expenditures  of  $20 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968.  $25  million 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $30  million  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 

A  copy  of  that  letter  is  exhibit  1  to 
these  remarks,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  At  the  time  that  let- 
ter was  written,  the  administration's 
health  bill  had  been  reported  out  by  the 
House  Committee  with  fimds  authorized 
at  a  level  close  to  the  final  authorization 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  Under 
Secretary  Cohen's  statement  appeared  to 
be  based  on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
funds  which  would  be  available. 

I  had  introduced  legislation,  in  the 
89th  Congress,  essentially  identical  to  the 
bill  I  introduce  today,  to  provide  specifi- 
cally earmarked  funds  for  a  significant 
expansion  of  Federal  family  planning 
assistance.  But  in  view  of  the  Under 
Secretary's  commitment  of  significantly 
increased  funds  for  family  planning  as- 
sistance. I  concluded  that  passage  of  my 
legislation  was  not  necessary.  Indeed,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I  did 
not  press  it. 

It  is  now  evident,  however,  that  spe- 
cific earmarking  of  funds  for  family 
planning  programs  was  and  is  now  vitally 
necessary.  Notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's recognition  of  the  importance  of 
family  planning  programs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  clear  mandate  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress that  both  domestic  and  foreign 
family  programs  should  be  assisted  by 
Federal  expenditures,  notwithstanding 
Under  Secretary  Cohen's  letter,  the 
promise  of  significantly  Increased  funds 
for  domestic  family  planning  programs 
has  proven  Illusory. 

The  detailed  budget  Justification  re- 
cently submitted  by  HEW  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1968  reveals  that  the 
few  family  planning  programs  already 
funded  will,  at  most,  be  expanded  only 
marginally.  State  and  local  officers  at- 
tending recent  HEW  regional  confer- 
ences on  family  plaimlng  programs  have 
indicated  that  HEW  departmental 
spokesmen  advised  that  no  new  Federal 
funds  would  be  available.  In  January 
1967.  Dr.  Milo  Leavltt.  Deputy  Assistant 


Secretary  for  Science  and  Population 
was  quoted  in  the  press  as  stating: 

1  am  genuinely  concerned  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  not  developed  plans  to 
provide  family  planning  services  which  w« 
are  telling  the  states  are  available. 

A  March  1967  newspaper  article 
quotes  Dr.  Eugene  Guthrie,  associate 
surgeon  general,  as  stating  "We  Just 
couldn't  get  the  money"  for  family  plan- 
ning programs.  In  fact,  even  the  limited 
family  planning  services  offered  in  antl- 
poverty  programs  are  struggling  to  re- 
main at  present  funding  levels.  The 
prospects  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  expand  these  services 
and  institute  new  services— which  ap- 
peared  likely  a  year  ago— have  now 
virtually  vsmlshed. 

The  present  situation  regarding  Fed- 
eral funding  of  family  plaimlng  pro- 
grams is  hard  for  me  to  believe.  The 
bold  rhetoric  of  the  executive  branch 
during  the  last  2  years  has  evaporated 
Into  silence  and  Inaction.  Why  has  this 
happened?  Why  has  the  proven  need 
for  expanded  family  planning  programs, 
and  the  clear  congressional  mandate  to 
provide  those  programs,  been  Ignored. 
The  basic  fault.  In  my  Judgment,  was  the 
absence  of  specifically  earmarked  funds 
for  family  planning  programs.  In  the 
competition  for  funds  appropriated  gen- 
erally for  health  programs,  family  plan- 
ning programs  are  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage.  They  are  relatively  new 
and  involve  only  a  few  staff  people. 

By  contrast,  the  older,  firmly  estab- 
lished health  programs  have  batteries  ol 
bureaucrats  who  are  committed  advo- 
cates. Family  planning  programs  are 
thus  ignored  because  they  lack  advo- 
cates within  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  congressional 
mandate  for  family  planning  programs 
will  be  carried  out  only  if  the  Congress 
appropriates  funds  which  can  be  used 
solely  for  such  programs.  We  tried  the 
other  way  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  we 
have  found  that  the  executive  branch 
has  completely  let  us  down. 

Last  year,  testifying  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  in  opposition  to  ear- 
marked funds  for  family  planning  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Philip  Lee.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  stated: 

If  m  a  year  or  two,  we  found  through  ex- 
isting authorities  adequate  numbers  of  pro- 
grams and  services  did  not  develop,  then  we 
would  certainly  not  be  opposed  to  a  cate- 
gorical program  In  famUy  planning. 

It  is  now  clear  that  "adequate  num- 
bers of  programs  and  services"  are  not 
developing.  The  time  has  come  to  ear- 
mark funds  for  family  planning  pro- 
grams to  mandate  the  executive  branch 
to  develop  such  programs. 

The  time  has  come  for  action.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today. 

Km  I  HIT  1 

OCTOBXB  20,  1M8. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdihgs. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAJK  Sknatob  TTonfOs:  Thank  you  for 
yo\ir  letter  of  October  ID  and  for  your  Inter- 
est In  S.  8008  which  would  enable  the  De- 
partment to  develop  programs  In  family 
planning. 
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We  have  Indicated  In  testimony  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  family  planning  programs  can  be  de- 
veloped as  an  Integral  part  of  comprehensive 
health  services  within  the  States.  8.  3008 
assures  that  comprehensive  public  health 
servldes,  In  which  family  planning  would  be 
Included,  can  be  developed  through  a  flex- 
ible State  grant  program  administered  by 
the  Public  Health  Service.  This  would  be 
accomplished  In  two  ways :  first,  by  providing 
non-categorical  formula  grant  support  to 
localities  and  States  for  utilizing  Federal 
assistance  to  meet  their  most  Important 
health  problems;  and  secondly,  by  means 
o{  project  grants  for  health  services,  develop- 
ment which  would  enable  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  award  "grants  to  any  pubUc  or  non- 
profit agency.  Institution,  or  organization  to 
cover  part  of  the  cost  of  (I)  providing  serv- 
ices to  meet  health  needs  of  limited  geo- 
graphic scope  or  of  specialized  regional  or 
national  significance.  (3)  stlmiilatlng  and 
supporting  for  an  Initial  period  new  programs 
of  health  service,  or  (3)  undertaking  studies, 
demonstrations,  or  training  designed  to  de- 
velop new  methods  or  Improve  existing  meth- 
ods of  providing  health  services."  Project 
grant  awards  may  be  made  to  public  agencies 
such  as  State,  county  or  metropolitan  health 
departments,  xinlversltles,  hospitals,  and  to 
non-profit  private  volimtary  organizations 
such  as  universities,  hospitals,  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cc»n- 
merce,  the  Svirgeon  General.  Dr.  William  H. 
Stewart,  In  response  to  specific  questions  by 
Representative  Samuel  N.  Frledel,  Indicated 
that  both  the  formula  grant  to  States  fc»' 
comprehensive  public  health  services  and  the 
project  grant  for  health  services  development 
can  be  used  to  support  family  planning  ac- 
tivities. For  the  purposes  of  supporting  pro- 
grams under  S.  3008  In  the  field  of  family 
planning,  our  present  plans  contemplate  $20 
million  In  fiscal  year  1968,  $26  mUlion  In 
fiscal  year  1069,  and  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  We  win  review  these  figures  In  con- 
nection with  our  next  year's  program.  In 
addition,  funds  are  also  being  made  avail- 
able for  family  planning  through  Title  xrx 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Medical  Assistance 
Program;  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  project 
grants;  and  formula  grants  to  the  States 
for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services. 

In  view  of  your  deep  and  continuing  In- 
terest In  family  planning,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Departmental  Report  which  sum- 
marizes the  current  activities  of  our  oper- 
ating agencies  In  this  Important  field. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLBUB  J.  COHXN, 

Under  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

The  bUl  (S.  1503)  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  public  agencies 
and  institutions  and  to  hospitals  and 
other  private,  nonprofit  organizations  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  comprehensive 
family  planning  programs,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Tydings  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  1603  I  \ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
M  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State,  local, 
or  other  public  agencies  and  InsUtutlons. 
and  to  hospitals  and  other  private,  nonprofit 


organizations  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  In  carrying  on  necessary  programs  in 
the  field  of  voluntary  family  planning.  Such 
programs  may  include  the  dissemination  of 
family  planning  Information,  medical  super- 
vision and  supplies  to  Individuals  who  desire 
such  Information,  assistance,  or  supplies. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Grants  under  this  Act  shaU  be 
made  only  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary.  No  grant  shall  be  approved 
unless  it  contains  and  is  supported  by  reason- 
able assurances  that  In  carrying  out  any  pro- 
gram  assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the  appli- 
cant will  establish  and  follow  procedures  de- 
signed to  Insure  that — 

(1)  no  Individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  which 
such  Individual  states  to  be  inconsistent  with 
his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious 
beliefs;  and 

(2)  no  Individual  will  be  provided  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  such 
Individual  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

(b)  The  use  of  family  planning  services 
provided  by  the  applicant  under  such  grant 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt 
of  services  from  or  participation  In  any  other 
programs  of  finsinclal  or  medical  assistance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  dissemination  of 
family  planning  Information,  medical  super- 
vision, and  supplies  only  to  applicants  who — 

(1)  serve  areas  where  there  are  substantial 
concentrations   of   low-Income   families;    or 

(2)  will  otherwise  utUize  such  grants  prl- 
nutrlly  to  serve  low-Income  families. 

Szc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  not  deny  a 
grant  under  this  Act  to  any  appUcant  which 
is  otherwise  eligible  therefor  on  the  grounds 
that— 

(a)  such  applicant  will  provide  family 
planning  assistance  which  Is  limited  In  soope 
to  one  or  more  methods  or  aspects  of  family 
planning; 

(b)  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  on  by  such  applicant 
Is  already  served  by  other  family  planning 
programs;  or 

(c)  the  applicant,  under  standards  It  pre- 
scribes, provides  assistance  to  unmarried  In- 
dividuals. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "nonprofit,"  when  applied  to  any 
agency  or  organization,  means  a  private 
agency  or  organization  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  iniires.  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  owner  or 
shareholder  thereof,  or  any  other  private 
person. 

Sec.  6,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  coordinate,  and  Insure  full 
exchange  of  Information  upon,  all  family 
planning  prognuns  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions  in  order  to  provide  maximum 
availability  of  services  and  In  order  best  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  different  com- 
munities. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Grants  under  this  Act  shall 
provide  such  part  of  the  total  of  the  ex- 
penses required  to  carry  on  the  program  with 
respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  made,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
$20,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968;  $30,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1069;  $46,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1070;  $60,000,000.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1071;  and 
$76,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  in  enthusiastically  support- 
ing the  legislation  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  has  in- 
troduced. He  is  attacking  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  pressing  Issues  of  our  time. 


a  subject  which  lamentably,  despite  the 
President's  repeated  utterances,  has  not 
been  followed  by  the  naturally  expected 
cooperation  of  the  administration's  own 
agencies. 

On  another  occasion  today,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  desirability  of 
making  family  planning  information 
available  to  persons  who  wish  to  have  it. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  people  to 
know  that  it  is  available,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  birth  control  method  they 
may  select,  in  addition  to  being  the 
method  of  their  free  and  uncoerced 
choice,  be  not  priced  beyond  their  means. 
So  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  Join  again 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  biU  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
which  would  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  public  agencies  as  well  as 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  on  comprehensive 
family  planning  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Ttdings  has  been  a  leader  in 
Congress  in  this  vital  field.  This  is  im- 
portant and  proper  legislation,  because 
the  population  explosion  exists  in  our 
own  country  as  well  as  others.  The  right 
of  parents  to  plan  their  families  as  they 
wish  must  be  respected.  My  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, is  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
man's  life  on  earth.  He  seeks  means  to 
correct  some  of  the  ills  which  plague  so 
many — poverty,  delinquency,  aind  the 
terrible  thought  that  no  one  seems  to 
care. 

I  hope  that  the  90th  Congress  will 
enact  this  excellent  proposed  legislation 
promptly,  and  thereby  let  the  President 
know  that  It  supports  his  31  public  man- 
dates to  find  new  ways  to  solve  the  multi- 
plying problems  of  multiplying  popula- 
tions. It  is  no  less  important  that 
Congress  act  as  Senator  Tydings'  bill 
provides,  in  order  that  the  regrettable 
Inaction  of  the  Federal  agencies  which 
Senator  Tydings  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out  cease  and  that  we  may  move  forward 
in  accordance  with  the  repeated  utter- 
ances of  President  Johnson.  It  is  a 
mystery  why  when  the  President  has 
spoken  so  emphatically  and  so  repeatedly, 
that  his  agencies  have  not  gotten  the 
message.  So  this  is  one  of  the  things 
It  is  now  necessary  for  Congress  to  try  to 
correct.  Senator  Tydings'  bill  is  a  very 
constructive  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions held  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
the  city  for  some  3  or  4  months  before 
national  television  cameras  and  the  na- 
tional press.  I  submit  that  nothing  will 
really  be  accomplished  toward  rebuild- 
ing our  great  cities  In  this  country  until 
we  provide  the  poor  in  the  cities  with  the 
same  opportunity  to  plan  their  families 
that  the  affluent  cmd  the  rich  have. 

There  is  not  a  city  in  this  country  that 
does  not  have  a  major  crime  program, 
where  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Juve- 
nile delinquencies  cannot  be  traced  to 
unwanted  children,  who  came  into  this 
world,  for  at  lesist  one  of  the  re««ons,  be- 
cause their  mothers  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  plan  their  families. 
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I  further  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  $1 
spent  in  the  cities  of  this  country  to  give 
tile  poor  the  same  right  to  responsibly 
plan  the  size  of  their  families  will  be 
equivalent  to  $20  spent  on  almost  any 
other  type  of  program,  whether  It  Is  ur- 
ban renewal,  expressways,  colleges,  hous- 
ing, or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  an  Interesting 
coincidence  that  the  Senator  uses  the 
formula  of  1  to  20,  because  it  echoes  and 
coincides  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  at  the  United  Nations  confer- 
ence last  July,  when  he  said  that  $5  spent 
in  population  control  was  worth  more 
than  $100  In  economic  aid. 

I  would  have  assumed  that  that  state- 
ment was  the  equivalent  of  a  mandate  to 
his  foreign  aid  administrators  and  other 
agencies.  But  sis  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  so  well  pointed  out,  there 
has  been  no  action.  It  Is  really  time  we 
moved  on  this  burning  problem.  It  Is 
not  only  late.  It  may  be  too  late.  The 
question  is,  how  can  we  possibly  meet 
this  tremendous,  burgeoning  growth  of 
population,  which  is  impairing  our  re- 
sources In  this  country  and  Is  eroding 
our  foreign  add  program?  We  have 
overwhelming  evidence  that  as  we  pour 
billions  of  dollars  into  aid  for  foreign 
coimtries,  their  jKjpulation  explosion  Is 
nulllfsrlng  our  aid  as  well  as  their  own 
efforts. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  tell  the  Senate  about  the 
program  that  Baltimore  adopted  approx- 
imately 2  or  3  years  ago.  The  Baltimore 
D^artment  of  Public  Health  provided  a 
program  In  the  city  hospitals  whereby 
they  provided  family  planning  assistance 
and  devices  for  those  mothers,  particu- 
larly in  the  ghetto  neighborhoods,  the 
I)oorer  sections  of  the  Baltimore  City, 
whereby  the  mothers  could  have  the  same 
benefits,  the  same  advantages  of  fsunlly 
planning  devices  and  techniques  that  the 
richer  Inhabitants  of  Baltimore  City  en- 
Joyed. 

After  the  first  full  year  that  the  pro- 
gram was  In  operation,  the  number  of 
new  babies  bom  In  Baltimore  City  de- 
creased by  mjproxlmately  7,000.  These 
were  primarily  children  who  would  have 
been  bom  In  the  ghetto  sections,  many 
of  them  illegitimate  children,  without 
parents  who  wanted  them  or  could  take 
care  of  them. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  7.000  children?  It  means. 
In  the  cost  of  classroom  construction  for 
new  classrooms  alone,  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  had  to  have  been  built  for 
those  children,  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion less  that  the  taxpayers  have  to  carry 
in  Baltimore  City,  not  to  mention  the 
great  cost  of  supporting  the  unwanted 
child  who  develops  into  a  delinquent,  or 
never  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  con- 
tribution In  life.  I  only  hope  that  Con- 
gress realizes  that  the  executive  branch 
will  not  move  to  meet  this  challenge. 
They  have  gone  back  on  their  promises, 
and  the  only  way  we  wUl  get  any  action 
is  for  Congress  to  mandate  the  action, 
and  say,  "Here  are  the  dollars,  amd  they 
must  be  spent."    We  can  no  longer  rely 


on  the  promises  and  assurances  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  B.  WHITLEY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  sudden  death  of  William  B.  Whitley, 
who  served  so  ably  as  assistant  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]. 

I  knew  Bill  Whitley  personally.  As  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee, I  had  occasion  to  work  very  closely 
with  Bill  who  served  as  staff  director  for 
the  committee.  He  was  an  able,  com- 
petent, and  loyal  Senate  employee,  and 
his  services  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  each  Member 
of  this  body  in  expressing  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow  and  children. 


FLOOD  PROTECTION  FOR  TUG 
VALLEY,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  years  I  have  been  working 
to  seciu-e  sorely  needed  flood  protection 
measures  in  imperiled  areas  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

One  of  these  areas,  the  Tug  River 
Basin,  has  suffered  repeated  flood 
damage.  I  recall  all  too  vividly  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  area  following  the  heavy 
flood  of  1963,  when  in  March  of  that  year 
I  flew  to  the  State  with  o£9clals  con- 
cerned with  aiding  flood  areas. 

We  traveled  over  points  such  as  the 
Tug  River  Basin  in  a  helicopter,  so  that 
we  might  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
flooding.  Subsequently,  I  returned  to 
Washington  to  renew  efforts  to  seciu-e 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  construc- 
tion, but  these  resulted  unsuccessfully 
due  to  failure  of  the  Tug  Valley  area  to 
meet  existing  eligibility  requirements. 

Earlier  this  year.  Tug  Valley  suffered 
another  flood,  endangering  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  again  the  citizens  of  the  area 
and  their  representatives  in  the  Congress 
are  attempting  to  secure  appropriate  con- 
struction by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. My  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Randolph,  and  I  heard  the  pleas 
and  urgings  of  a  large  group  of  citizens 
from  Tug  Valley  just  last  week  when  a 
delegation  came  to  Washington  to  testify 
at  a  congressional  hearing,  over  which 
Representative  James  Kee,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, presided,  as  to  the  dangers  and 
hazards  of  repeated  flooding  of  their 
homes,  businesses,  and  property. 

Among  the  most  eloquent  of  these 
statements  was  that  presented  by  Mr. 
William  F.  Tolbert,  editor,  the  William- 
son Dally  News. 

This  veteran  newspaperman's  assess- 
ment of  the  need  for  flood  control 
measures  is  a  cogent  argument  for  effec- 
tive action  by  the  Army  Engineers.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  some  formula  can  be  de- 
vised to  permit  approval  of  a  project  to 
provide  flood  control  measures  at  an 
early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt    of    Whxiam    F.    Tolbkrt,   at  a 
Hxarino  BxroRZ  thx  n.S.  Arht  Corps  or 

ENGINnCBS  CONCKRNINO  FLOOD  CONTROL  roi 

Tug  Rivxr,  April  6,  1967 

My  name  Is  William  P.  Tolbert.  For  forty 
"yegrs  I  have  been  associated  In  varlotia  ca- 
pacities with  the  Editorial  staff  of  the  Wil- 
liamson Dally  News  and  since  1063  I  have 
been  serving  as  Its  Editor  and  Managing 
Editor. 

In  my  professional  role.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  In  close  contact  with  the  many 
factors — economic  and  otherwise — which 
control  the  well-being  of  our  Tug  Valley  and 
the  lives  of  our  men.  women  and  children. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years,  flooding  was 
no  major  concern  to  our  area.  Our  Valley 
was  a  booming  coal  mining  area  with  pro- 
duction centered  largely  on  underground 
mining.  Whatever  concern  we  had  with  the 
Tug  River  was  centered  largely  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  canalization,  which  at  one  time 
was  accorded  a  favorable  ratio  of  feasibility 
in  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Engineers  but  which 
was  fought  with  intensity  and  bitterness  by 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 

During  the  mld-fortles  a  boom  developed 
In  strip-mining  and  auger  mining  of  coal 
which  devastated  many  of  the  mountain  tops 
and  peeled  trees  from  large  areas,  causing 
top-soil,  clay,  rocks,  mining  debris  to  cascade 
Into  our  river  and  Its  tributaries.  This  only 
compounded  the  accumulations  In  our  river's 
bed.  Man-made  implementation  of  the  flood 
plains  to  personal  economic  advantage  only 
added  to  our  plight. 

As  I  have  said,  prior  to  this  time  Spring 
rises  of  the  Tug  River  were  to  be  expected 
and  they  were  considered  more  or  less  of 
nuisances  but  did  In  fact  Inflict  considerable 
losses  and  inconvenience  to  the  low-lying 
areas.  In  the  city  of  Williamson,  most  of 
the  inconvenience  came  from  back-water 
flooding  and  the  area  concerned  was  com- 
paratively limited. 

It  was  to  curb  and  contain  this  back-water 
flooding  that  engineers  proposed  a  flap-gate 
Installation  for  the  business  district  of  Wil- 
liamson. Before  this  proposal  could  be  put 
Into  effect,  what  was  regarded  as  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  floods  descended  upon  Tug  Valley 
In  1957.  It  brought  a  record  all-time  high 
flood  crest  at  Williamson  of  43.7  feet  and  for 
the  first  time.  Tug  River  actually  came  out 
of  Its  banks  and  ran  down  the  business 
streets  of  the  dty.  A  new  survey  aimed  at 
flood  protection  for  Tug  Valley  was  Initiated. 
Results  of  that  survey  Anally  resulted  In  pro- 
vision for  a  floodwall  for  the  main  business 
district  of  Williamson,  leaving  all  other  areas 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  those  ele- 
ments were  not  long  in  striking  with  ven- 
geance. 

In  1963.  after  the  engineers  had  assured 
us  that  floods  such  as  the  1957  Inundation 
were  occurrences  which  could  be  expected 
once  In  100  years,  the  flood  waters  cascaded 
over  our  Valley  to  a  stage  of  44.4  feet  at 
Williamson  and  which  actually  lapped  over 
the  floodwall  which  required  sandbagging  In 
many  sectors  to  prevent  total  annihilation 
of  the  city  Itself. 

Four  major  floodlngs  have  occurred  in  our 
VaUey  In  ten  years  and  It  Is  little  wonder 
that  none  can  sleep  in  Williamson  at  nlghU 
when  It  Is  raining  for  fear  that  this  flood  wall 
protection  will  prove  Inadequate  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

In  my  research  and  In  discussions  with  ex- 
perts. I  have  been  told  that  flood  protection 
has  given  way  to  flood  control.  Catching 
the  raindrops  where  they  fall  and  storing 
them  for  future  use  by  man  offer  the  greatest 
economic  Justlflcatlon  as  our  nation  faces 
a  growing  peril  In  the  rapidly  decUiUng  water 
levels. 

Apparently  these  new  principles  are  ap- 
plicable to  every  section  but  the  Tug  River 
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Valley.  We  have  long  since  been  relegated 
to  the  role  of  a  state-fed  pauperism  and  of 
continued  economic  blight  without  hope  for 
any  recovery. 

To  be  stire.  o\u  area  is  not  totally  neglected. 
We  have  the  food  stamp  program,  the  ADCU, 
Head-Start  and  the  OEO,  project«  sponsored 
by  the  Appalachian  Recovery  and  the  War 
on  Poverty.  Even  in  times  of  distress 
caused  by  the  rampaging  Tug  River,  the 
CEP  Is  qiilck  with  funds  for  repair  to  public 
facilities  and  the  SBA  moves  In  with  low- 
Interest  loans  to  private  business  concerns 
while  the  Red  Cross  assists  individuals  with 
disaster  relief  and  the  Salvation  Army  and 
other  such  organizations  assist  In  alleviating 
misery  and  hastening  recovery. 

This  Is  all  good,  but  mind  you,  how  many 
times  can  small  businesses  make  loans  to 
continue  with  flood  disasters  recurring  more 
frequently  than  loans  can  be  repaid.  There 
was  an  Independent  merchant  at  Matewan 
who  was  washed  out  in  1957.  Be  secured  a 
SBA  loan.  Before  he  could  repay  this  loan, 
another  devastation  struck  and  he  secured 
his  second  loan.  This  worry  and  anxiety  in- 
duced a  fatal  heart  attack.  His  widow  gamely 
took  up  the  struggle  and  now,  for  the  third 
time  In  10  years,  their  buslnese  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  wrath  of  the  elements.  How 
do  you  measure  this  In  reckoning  the  so- 
called  criteria  of  feasibility?  There  are 
countless  other  examples. 

Business  establishments  can  measure  their 
losses  In  dollars  and  cents,  but  how  do  you 
compute  the  losses  of  husbanid  and  wife, 
father  and  mother  who  have  tolled  a  life 
time  In  purchasing  a  home  and  then  in  the 
matter  of  a  few  hours,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  see  their  efforts  floating  down  the 
river  with  the  debris  of  their  neighbor's  be- 
longings? Oxu-  citizens  have  a  rich  heritage 
of  Intestinal  fortitude,  but  believe  you  me. 
It  takes  plenty  of  "guts"  to  suffer  the  personal 
havoc,  the  anxiety  and  the  economic  disas- 
ter vrreaked  by  an  uncontrolled  Tug  River 
which  could  be  corrected  with  a  mere  frac- 
Uon  of  the  money  which  is  being  shipped  to 
strange  foreign  lands  to  nurture  even  our 
mortal  enemies?  In  our  zeal  to  be  the  bene- 
factor of  the  world,  why  is  it  necesasry  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  plight  of  our  own  loyal 
patriots  who  stand  ready  to  defend  this  na- 
tion with  their  lives  If  necessary? 

Recently,  a  subcommittee  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  other  high  officials 
toured  our  area  and  viewed  the  damages 
wrought  by  the  March  flooding.  One  Con- 
gressman, the  Hon.  Robert  Denney,  was 
quoted  by  the  Omaha  World-Herald  in  his 
home  state  of  Nebraska  as  saying : 

"Any  money  spent  In  Appalachla  should  be 
In  permanent  not  temporary  Improvements. 
Beservolrs  and  other  structures  to  control 
and  store  water  would  be  better  Investment 
than  various  anti-poverty  programs  in  the 
area. 

"There  is  not  much  sense  in  urban  renewal 
for  towns  which  are  flooded  out  by  a  two  or 
three-Inch  rain." 

Congressman  Denney's  remarks  are  most 
appropriate  and  summarizes  our  situation. 
We  are  most  gratified  with  the  sympathetic 
understanding  which  is  accorded  us  with 
every  flood  crisis.  But  these  promises  float 
down  Tug  River  as  the  flood  waters  recede 
and  once  again  we  are  left  with  the  confu- 
sions of  feasibility  and  criteria  as  we  prayer- 
fully watch  for  the  next  flood  which  is  bound 
to  oome  with  the  first  unusual  precipitation 
over  our  VaUey. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
dulgence. I  can  assure  you  that  others  will 
present  documented  facts  and  figures  which 
we  fervently  pray  will  convince  you  and  other 
officials  of  this  great  government  that  our 
cause  Is  meritorious  and  that  new  hope  will 
come  to  the  people  of  our  VaUey  through 
flood  control  brought  about  by  the  construc- 
tion ot  the  Lower  Knox  Creek  dam  and  res- 
ervoir. 
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TEXTBOOKS  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Wasliington  Post  this 
morning  carried  an  article  entitled  "Ne- 
glect of  District  of  Columbia  Schools 
Assailed  by  McNamara."  The  Post  arti- 
cle reported  that  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, in  effect,  told  Representative 
H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  on  April  11,  that 
he.  Representative  Gross,  would  do 
better  to  worry  about  textbooks  for 
schoolchildren  in  Washington  than 
about  furnishing  a  plane  for  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  to  visit  his  bride.  I 
quote  from  the  Post  article  as  follows: 

"I  think  the  real  disgrace,"  MacNamara  re- 
torted, "is  for  you  to  sit  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capitol  not  two  miles  away  from  school  chil- 
dren who  lack  textbooks  because  Congress 
won't  appropriate  the  funds  for  them." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  admired 
Secretary  McNamara's  grasp  of  the  facts 
with  regard  to  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations. However,  apparently  the 
Secretary's  same  unerring  grasp  of  the 
facts  does  not  extend  to  all  other  areas 
of  the  Government.  Perhaps  he  was 
misquoted,  or  perhaps  he  has  been  mis- 
informed. 

I  wish  to  set  the  record  straight  with 
regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia's  pro- 
vision of  textbooks  for  schoolchildren. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Carl 
P.  Hansen  this  morning,  in  which  I  said, 
and  asked,  the  following: 

Washington  Post  this  date  quotes  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara.  responding  to 
statements  by  Representative  H.  R.  Gross 
( Iowa ) ,  as  follows : 

"I  think  the  real  disgrace  Is  for  you  to  sit 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  not  two  miles 
away  from  school  children  who  lack  text- 
books because  Congress  wont  appropriate 
the  funds  for  them." 

Please  provide  information  as  follows: 

1.  Do  District  of  Columbia  school  children 
lack  textbooks? 

2.  If  answer  Is  affirmative,  does  the  lack 
result  from  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  textbooks?  ' 

3.  Summary  of  budgetary  requests  of  Con- 
gress for  textbooks  and  facts  regarding  ap- 
propriations in  response  to  these  requests 
over  the  past  five  years. 

In  response  to  that  telegram.  Dr.  Han- 
sen replied  in  a  letter  dated  April  12,  ex- 
cerpts from  which  I  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Semator  Btrd:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information  concerning  the  cur- 
rent textbook  situation  in  the  D.C.  Public 
Schools.  I  am  submitting  answers  to  specific 
questions  as  follows: 

1.  Do   D.C.   school   children   currently    lack 
textbooks? 

The  answer  then  to  the  question.  "Do  we 
lack  textbooks?"  is  this:  "In  summary,  we 
know  of  no  Instances  of  shortages.  If  any 
do  exist,  this  may  be  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  local  school  officers  or  the  result  of 
an  unexp>ected  increase  In  school  enrollment 
or  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  curriculum. 

"Under  current  funding  conditions  the 
emergency  needs  t(x  textboolcs  can  be  met 
Unmedlately  upon  request  of  the  school 
principal.  Textbook  obsolescence  does  not 
exist  in  the  school  system,  except  for  those 
occasions  restiltlng  from  oversight  or  bad 
management.  If  such  caaea  do  exist,  Con- 
gress is  not  at  fa\Ut." 


To  the  second  question,  "If  the  answer 
is  affirmative,  does  the  lack  result  from 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  textbooks?"    Dr.  Hansen  answered: 

Prom  Fiscal  Year  1961  to  Fiscal  Year  1967. 
incltislve,  Congress  has  appropriated  $868,681 
for  textbooks,  an  amount  17.1%  greater  than 
requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
32.5%  greater  than  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  addition,  the  schools  have  applied  $787.- 
933  from  other  Federal  funds,  including  Im- 
pact aid.  to  the  meeting  of  textbook  needs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  Item.  "Prepare 
a  siimmary  of  budgetary  requests  of  Con- 
gress for  textbooks  and  facts  regarding 
appropriations  and  response  to  those  re- 
quests over  the  past  5  years."  Dr.  Han- 
sen presented  a  table  which  showed  that 
the  total  funds  requested  for  textbooks 
by  the  board  of  education  during  the  past 
8  fiscal  years,  including  fiscal  year  1968 
for  which  we  have  not  yet  acted  on  ap- 
propriation requests,  amounted  to  $742,- 
419;  that  the  President's  budget  requests, 
in  totsdity,  during  those  8  fiscal  years 
came  to  $656,255;  and  that  the  amounts 
approved  by  Congress  over  the  same  pe- 
riod— and  we  have  not  yet  acted  on  ap- 
propriations for  flscE^  year  1968 — ^was 
$869,686. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Tydings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So,  to 
repeat  the  figure^  for  textbooks,  the 
Board  during  the  8  fiscal  years  requested 
$742,419.  The  President's  budget  re- 
quests for  the  same  period  totaled  $656,- 
255,  and  the  sunoimts  approved  by  Con- 
gress totaled  $869,686.  Additionally. 
$787,933  came  from  Federal  funds  which 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  textbooks. 

Dr.  Hansen  closed  his  letter  by  say- 
ing: 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  advances 
made  in  the  textbook  funding  through  the 
efforts  of  Congress,  either  through  direct  ap- 
propriations or  through  special  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  information 
to  you  as  an  indication  of  the  considerable 
improvement  in  the  textbook  situation  over 
the   years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Carl  F.  Hansen, 
SuperintendeTit  of  Schools. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    1 3^eld. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  share  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  a  great  respect  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  also  serve  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  and 
I  have  visited  some  of  the  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  My  own  experi- 
ence and  my  own  observation  is  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  obsolescence  In 
the  textbooks  of  some  of  our  students  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There_ls  a 
shortage  of  school  boolts. 

I  do  not  report  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  merely  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  inspection  and  investigation,  but 
also  on  the  basis  of  what  others  have 
told  me. 

I  am  Interested  in  what  Mr.  Hansen 
says.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
visited  some  of  the  schools  that  I  have 
visited  or  heard  some  of  the  complaints 
that  I  have  heard.    But  I  would  like  to 
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follow  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Hansen 
and  possibly  over  the  next  few  days  we 
might  place  some  other  facts  In  the 
Record. 

My  experience  has  been — and  the  in- 
formation I  have  bears  out  the  findings 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense— that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  schoolbooks  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  there  are  books 
that  are  being  used  by  a  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
are  obsolescent  books. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
be  glad  for  the  Senator  to  do  that.  Let 
me  say  that  In  the  7  years  in  which  I 
have  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coliunbia  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  have 
sought  to  respond  as  well  as  I  possibly 
could  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  those  needs  were 
presented  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  his  associates. 

I  feel  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  correct  in  what  he  has  said  In 
his  letter,  and  certainly  his  figures  which 
I  have  quoted  today  would  Indicate  that 
Congress  has  not  been  remiss.  It  has  not 
been  niggardly  in  responding  to  the  ap- 
propriation requests  submitted  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Per- 
haps. If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  free  on  Monday  morning,  the  two  of 
us,  and  perhaps  other  Senators,  might 
go  around  to  the  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  look  at  the  books  so 
that  we  could  have  firsthand  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
I  have  visited  the  schools. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  has  visited  the  schools. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia takes  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  has  visited 
the  schools.  However,  since  the  question 
Is  raised  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Mr.  Hansen  has  responded  in  the 
way  in  which  he  has,  perhaps  if  the 
Senator  has  a  few  free  hours  on  Monday 
morning,  or  at  any  other  time,  the  two  of 
us  could  go  to  some  of  the  schools  and 
see  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
again  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  have  visited  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  I  intend  to  do  so 
again. 

My  subcommittee  is  presently  con- 
ducting hearings  on  appropriation  re- 
quests, and  it  will  certainly  give  every 
proper  consideration  to  any  requests 
presented  by  school  officials  for  text- 
books, whether  I  visit  the  schools  on 
Monday  or  whether  I  do  not. 

I  intend  to  visit  the  schools  at  a  time 
that  is  convenient  to  me,  as  I  have  done 
before,  and  I  shall  continue  to  give,  as  I 
say,  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
requests  that  are  submitted  l^  the  ap- 
propriate officials. 

I  do  not  gainsay  the  fact  that  one 
might  be  able  to  go  through  the  schools 
and  find  an  obeolescent  book  here  or  a 
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book  that  is  perhaps  overly  used  there. 
But  Secretary  McNamara  is  reported  to 
have  stated  that  there  is  a  "lack"  of  text- 
books and  that  such  a  lack  exists  because 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  moneys. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate,  on  the  basis  of  the  Information 
supplied  to  me  by  Dr  Hansen,  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  statement — if  indeed 
he  was  quoted  properly— to  the  effect 
that:  "School  children  lack  textbooks 
because  Congress  won't  appropriate  the 
funds  for  them"  is  Just  simply  not  a  fact. 
That  just  simply  is  not  the  case,  and  such 
a  statement  should  not  go  unchallenged 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  contest 
the  statement  that  a  number  of  school 
children  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
whatever  reason — ^I  do  not  mean  a  hand- 
ful, but  a  nimiber  of  them — are  using 
poor  or  obsolescent  textbooks? 

Is  the  only  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator whether  Congress  or  somebody  else 
Is  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
question  to  which  I  am  attempting  to 
address  myself  is  that  which  appears  in 
the  paper,  that  schoolchildren  "not  2 
miles  away"— and  I  assume  that  that  has 
reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia — 
"lack  textbooks  because  Congress  won't 
appropriate  the  funds  for  them." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Specifi- 
cally on  the  question,  does  the  Senator 
raise  any  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
clilldren  of  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
lack  adequate  schoolbooks? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
not  saying  that  there  may  not  be  one 
here  or  one  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
not  talking  about  a  handful.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  sizable  number  in  some  of  the 
schools. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
saying  that  the  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  not  "lack"  textbooks  as 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds.  This  was  the  charge 
reportedly  made  by  Secretary  McNamara. 
I  say  the  Secretary,  if  he  was  correctly 
quoted,  misstated  the  facts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  they 
might  be  lacking  textbooks  for  another 
reason. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrglnla.  I  am 
addressing  myselt 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator,  based  on  his  own  ex- 
perience, whether  it  Is  his  finding  or  his 
Judgment  that  the  children  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  whatever  the  reason, 
lack  adequate  textbooks — not  Just  one  or 
two.  but  a  number  of  the  childiren. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  If  they 
do,  It  certainly  would  conflict  with  the 
testimony  that  has  been  provided  to  the 
subcommittee  of  wliich  I  am  chairman, 
and  it  would  certainly  conflict  with  the 
statement  that  I  have  Just  read,  which 
was  provided  to  me  today  by  Dr.  Carl 
Hansen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  could  produce  evidence  and 
information  quite  rapidly  that  the 
schoolchildren  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia lack  adequate  textbooks,  or  a  con- 


siderable number  of  the  schoolchildren 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  lack  adequate 
textbooks. 

I  did  not  know  about  Dr.  Hansen's 
letter,  but  I  could  refer  Dr.  Hansen  to 
some  of  the  schools  and  some  of  the 
schoolchildren  where  they  lack  ade- 
quate textbooks.  I  have  not  read  his 
letter,  but  if  his  letter  says  that  the 
schoolchildren  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia all  have  adequate  textbooks,  I  would 
be  very  surprised  about  such  a  statement 
coming  from  him. 

As  I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  I  believe  that  the  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
lack  adequate  textbooks.  Without  try- 
ing to  lay  the  blame  on  anybody's  shoul- 
ders, the  fact  is  that  the  schoolchildren 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  lack  ade- 
quate textbooks;  and  all  of  us  in  public 
life,  whether  in  Congress,  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government,  or  in 
some  public  position  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  have  some  responsibility  for 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  at- 
tempting  to  conscientiously  assume  my 
responsibility,  and  I  base  my  actions  and 
Judgments  on  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  administering 
the  public  school  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  on  my  own  observa- 
tions, limited  though  they  may  have 
been. 

Certainly.  I  have  had  some  opportu- 
nity to  become  familiar  with  this  matter 
in  the  6  years  I  have  held  hearings  on 
this  budget,  and  insofar  as  I  have  been 
able  to  conduct  hearings  in  the  present 
fiscal  year,  I  have  had  some  further  op- 
portiuilty  to  explore  the  situation;  and 
I  have  certainly  attempted  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  meet  the  request  as  sub- 
mitted to  me  and  as  Justified  by  the  peo- 
ple In  the  District  of  Columbia  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  administer  the 
school  program. 

When  the  Vice  President  was  a  Sena- 
tor, he  led  the  fight  to  provide  adequate 
textbooks  and  to  replace  those  books  that 
were  obsolescent  and  becoming  obsolete. 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  at 
that  time.  Joined  with  him  and  provided 
moneys  over  and  above  the  budget  re- 
quests, over  and  above  the  resquest  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  order  that  we 
might  replace  textbooks  that  were  ob- 
solete and  obsolescent. 

So,  if  indeed  textbooks  in  some  excep- 
tional cases  ought  to  be  replaced,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  fault  of  Con- 
gress, as  Mr.  McNamara  charged,  because 
we  have  certainly  responded  in  a  way 
which  I  believe  is  commendable. 

To  repeat,  I  do  not  gainsay  that  possi- 
bly the  Senator  from  New  York  or  I  or 
any  other  Senator  might  find  here  and 
there  a  book  which  in  our  judgment,  as 
laymen,  would  be  ready  for  replacement. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever  reach  the 
point  where  we  will  not  find  some  book 
somewhere  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  which,  perhaps  because  of 
hiadequate  care  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent using  that  book,  should  not  be  re- 
placed. However,  we  must  address  our- 
selves, in  my  Judgment,  to  the  over-all 
situation  and  attempt  to  do  what  we  can 
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to  provide.  In  a  general  way,  tatbooks 
that  are  current  and  usable  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  school  system. 

Since  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
raised  the  question,  let  me  read  addi- 
tional portions  of  the  letter  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  which  I  In- 
tend to  place  in  the  Record  later. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  ass\uned  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  November  9,  1964,  the  Superintendent 
Issued  a  circular  to  all  school  principals  ad- 
vising them  to  submit  requisitions  to  pro- 
vide adequate  up-to-date  textbooks  for  each 
child  enrolled  In  the  schools.  Upon  the 
response  of  principals,  (606,591  of  Impact 
Aid  money  was  spent  on  textboolu.  maps  and 
globes. 

On  September  13,  1966,  the  Superintendent 
sent  the  following  memorandxim  to  the  As- 
sistant Superintendents  in  charge  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Model  School  Division  Schools 
and  Secondary  and  Vocational  High  Schools. 
The  memorandum  Is  as  follows: 

"I  have  received  several  complaints  In 
recent  weeks  regarding  the  issuance  of  obso- 
lete and  out-worn  textbooks  to  students.  It 
may  be  Justifiable  in  some  instances  to  use 
textbooks  with  old  copyrights  if  the  mate- 
rial Is  of  pertinence  today.  On  the  other 
band,  there  may  be  some  merit  to  the  charges 
that  textbooks  of  questionable  educational 
value  are  being  distributed  to  pupUs  by  prin- 
cipals. 

"Please  look  into  this  situation  Immedi- 
ately and  furnish  me  with  a  report." 

Reports  received  In  response  to  the  memo- 
randum Indicated  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Junior-Senior  High  Schools  that  when  all 
textbooks  ordered  have  been  received,  except 
(or  Backus  and  Hart  Junior  High  Schools, 
there  should  be  no  problem  of  obsolete  and 
womout  textbooks. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
IbNMEDT],  who  is  presently  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  to  the  exceptional  in- 
stances referred  to  in  the  superintend- 
ent's letter  in  which  perhaps  there  may 
have  been  some  problem  of  obsolete  and 
worn  out  textbooks  but  which  problem 
has  since  been  corrected,  apparently. 

I  quote  from  the  Superintendent's 
letter  as  follows: 

A  check  with  the  Junior-Senior  High 
School  office  on  AprU  6,  1967  brought  this 
response  from  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
In  charge:  "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no 
students  are  using  obsolete  textbooks  at  the 
present  time."  The  report  was  to  the  effect 
that  deficiencies  had  been  corrected. 

That  was  as  late  as  April  5,  1967, 
which  was  a  week  ago  today. 

In  the  case  of  the  Vocational  High  Schools, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  re- 
sponded to  the  October,  1966,  memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  except  for  M.  M.  Wash- 
ington Vocational  High  School,  where  thirty 
old  textbooks  In  business  were  being  used, 
tlie  vocational  high  school  principals  re- 
ported that  they  have  no  obsolete  and  worn- 
out  textbooks. 

Here  is  another  exception  where  a  few 
old  textbo<*s  were  being  used.    I  quote 

again: 

...  except  for  the  M.  M.  Washington 
vocaUonal  High  School,  where  thirty  old 
textbooks  in  business  were  being  used,  the 


vocational  high  school  principals  reported 
that  they  have  no  obsolete  and  worn  out 
textbooks. 

I  quote  further: 

In  response  to  the  April,  1967,  Inquiry, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  stated  that  no 
textbook  shortage  existed,  indicating  that 
any  earlier  shortages  had  been  eUmlnated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Elementary  Schools,  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  In  charge  stated 
In  October,  1966,  that  the  elementary  school 
principals  reported  a  few  obsolete  textbooks; 
that  the  general  problem  is  replacement  of 
worn-out  books.  For  the  most  part  the 
books  used  In  the  elementary  schools  have 
a  copyright  date  1960-1965. 

The  elementary  school  Assistant  Super- 
intendent stated  on  April  5,  1067  that  "To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  are  no  books 
which  are  being  used  by  elementary  chil- 
dren which  are  more  than  eight  years  old. 
Readers  in  daily  use  with  children  are  1  to 
4  years  of  age."  In  effect,  earUer  deficiencies 
had  been  corrected. 

In  the  case  of  the  Model  School  Division, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  reported  In 
October,  1966,  that  two  schools,  Cardozo  and 
Banneker,  were  using  certain  books  with 
1965-66  and  later  copyright  dates  running 
through  to  1960. 

On  April  5, 1967,  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent In  charge  of  the  Model  School  IMvlslon 
reported  the  correction  of  these  deficiencies. 
His  statement  was:  "To  the  beet  of  my 
knowledge  the  secondary  level  has  few  books 
being  used  over  eight  years  old.  In  most 
instances  where  such  books  are  being  used, 
they  are  being  \ised  as  classical  literature, 
which  does  not  change  substantlaUy."  Thus 
earlier  deficiencies  had  been  corrected. 

The  answer  then  to  the  question,  "Do 
we  lack  textboolcs?"  is  this:  "In  summary, 
we  know  of  no  instances  of  shortages.  If 
any  do  exist,  this  may  be  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  local  school  officers  or  the 
resiilt  of  an  unexpected  Increase  In  school 
enrollment  or  a  shift  In  emphasis  In 
curriculum. 

Under  current  funding  condlttons  the 
emergency  needs  for  textbooks  can  l>e  met 
immediately  upon  request  of  the  school 
principal.  Textbook  obsolescence  does  not 
exist  in  the  school  system,  except  for  those 
cases  resulting  from  oversight  and  bad  man- 
agement. If  such  cases  do  exist,  CongroBS 
Is  not  at  faidt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  8isk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  tele- 
gram which  I  sent  to  Dr.  Hansen  this 
morning,  and  his  letter  in  response 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  no 
one  can  say  that  there  may  not  be  a 
book  here  or  there  or  a  few  books  here 
or  there  that  should  not  be  replaced, 
because  of  overwear  or  otherwise.  In- 
deed. Dr.  Hansen,  In  his  letter,  has  Indi- 
cated that  there  have  been  some  In- 
stances of  shortages  and  he  states  explic- 
itly, categorically,  and  imequivocally. 
that  if  textbook  obsolescence  exists  now 


it  results  from  oversight  and  bad  man- 
agement. But,  even  so,  he  says  Congress 
is  not  at  fault. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] that,  if,  indeed,  books  can  be  found 
in  District  of  C>}lumbia  schools  which 
should  be  replaced,  the  same  can  prob- 
ably be  said  with  regard  to  the  schools 
of  New  York,  the  schools  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, or  any  other  State  and  as  much 
so,  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  DiS' 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  tiling  I  want  to  be  sure  of  is  that 
the  Congress,  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  is  not  at  fault  for  any  lack 
of  textbooks  which  may  be  presently 
suffered  by  children  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  this  regard,  I  believe  Congress 
has  met  its  responsibiUty.  I  believe  chil- 
dren generally  do  not  lack  textbooks  and, 
certainly,  if  they  do,  in  an  exceptional 
instance,  it  is  not.  as  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara was  quoted  as  saying — rightly 
or  wrongly — because  Congress  "won't 
appropriate  the  funds  for  them." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  facts  are 
that  the  Congress  for  several  fiscal 
years,  1961-67,  has  appropriated  an 
amount  substantially  greater  than  re- 
quested by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education,  and  greater  than 
that  approved  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners,  for  textbooks.  In  ad- 
dition, the  schools  have  been  enabled 
from  other  Federal  funds,  including  Im- 
pact aid.  to  make  additional  progress  in 
meeting  textbook  needs. 

The  facts  are  that  constant  and  con- 
tinuing efforts  have  been  made  to  avoid 
shortages  and  to  meet  emergency  needs 
for  textbooks. 

I  again  csJl  attention  to  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 
at  the  time  he  was  acting  as  a  Senator 
in  this  body.  He  joined  with  other  re- 
sponsible Members  of  Congress  in  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  obsolescence  and 
womout  textbooks. 

The  facts  are  that  under  current  fund- 
ing conditions,  in  wlilch  responsible 
Members  of  Congress  have  interested 
themselves,  the  emergency  needs  for 
textbooks  can  be  met  on  discovery  of 
needs.  The  facts  are  that  Congress 
listens  with  a  sjTnpathetlc  ear  to  requests 
for  fimds  for  adequate  provision  of  up- 
to-date  textbooks  for  each  child  enrolled 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools,  and 
that  the  Congress  has  voted  progressively 
to  Increase  textbook  funding  on  its  own 
initiative,  beyond  that  requested  by 
authorities  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

ExHisrr  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  1967] 
Sharp     Exchanok     Wtth     Repkkskntativb 

OBOSS — NXGLECT  OP  DiSTHICT  OF   COLTJMBU 

Schools  Assailed  by  McNamara 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
told  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R-Iowa)  yesterday 
that  he  would  do  better  to  worry  about  111- 
eqxiipped  school  chUdren  In  Washington 
than  about  furnishing  a  plane  for  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  to  visit  his  bride. 

A  sharp  exchange  between  McNamara  and 
the  Irascible  Oroes  took  place  during  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  for- 
eign aid. 
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In  his  farewell  to  Bunker,  new  ambassador 
to  Vietnam,  President  Johnson  Monday 
promised  him  that  a  Jet  plane  would  be 
made  available  to  him  "Irom  time  to  time" 
so  he  could  visit  his  bride  of  three  months, 
VS.  Ambassador  to  Nepal  Carol  Lalse. 

In  yesterday's  committee  hearing.  Oroes 
deplored  the  "gigantic"  national  debt  and 
asked  McNamara  how  he  could  Justify  fur- 
nishing a  plane  to  "this  72-year-old  brlde- 
groc«n  to  further  his  romance." 

"I  think  the  real  disgrace,"  McNamara 
retorted,  "Is  for  you  to  sit  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capitol  not  two  miles  away  from  school 
children  who  lack  textbooks  because  Congress 
won't  appropriate  the  funds  for  them." 

As  for  Bimker,  he  said,  "We  are  not  short 
of  pilots  and  planes,  and  we  can  surely  allow 
the  use  of  a  plane  to  transfer  Ambassador 
Bimker  once  In  a  while  out  of  the  combat 
environment  In  which  he  will  be  working  20 
hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week,  to  visit  his 
family." 

"We  do  It  for  others,"  he  added,  "and  we 
should  certainly  do  It  for  him." 

Reminded  of  the  national  debt,  which  now 
exceeds  $330  billion,  McNamara  said :  "I  don't 
plan  to  retire  the  national  debt." 

"Tou  certainly  don't."  Oross  retorted. 

McNamara  said  the  VS.  economy  Is  strong 
and  healthy,  and  "we  are  the  most  affluent 
country  In  the  history  of  the  world." 

"But  our  math  students  know  less  than 
the  math  students  of  other  countries,"  he 
added.    "I  think  It's  disgraceful." 

EXRIBPT   2 

Aran.  12.  1967. 
Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Franklin  Administration  Build- 
ing, 13th  and  K  Streets  NW.,  Washington, 
B.C.: 
Washington  Post  this  date  quotes  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara.  responding  to 
statements   by   Representative  H.   R.   Oroes 
(Iowa),  as  follows: 

"I  think  the  real  disgrace  Is  for  you  to  sit 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  not  two  miles 
away  from  school  children  who  lack  text- 
books because  Congress  won't  appropriate 
the  funds  for  them." 
Please  provide  Information  as  follows: 

1.  Do  District  Of  Columbia  school  children 
lack  textbooks? 

2.  If  answer  Is  affirmative,  does  the  lack 
result  from  f alliire  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  textbooks? 

3.  Summary  of  budgetary  requests  of  Con- 
gress for  textbooks  and  facts  regarding  appro- 
priations In  response  to  these  requests  over 
the  past  five  years. 

ROBEBT  C.  Btro, 

VS.  Senator. 

EzHiBrr  3 

SXmtKlNTXKDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  ApHl  12, 1967. 
Hon.  ROBERT  C.  Btbo, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Btrd:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information  concerning  the  cur- 
rent textbook  situation  In  the  DC.  Public 
Schools.  I  am  submitting  answers  to  specific 
questions  as  follows: 

1.  Do  DC.  school  children  currently  lack 
textbooks? 

On  November  9.  1964,  the  Superintendent 
issued  a  circular  to  all  school  principals  ad- 
vising them  to  submit  requisitions  to  provide 
adequate  up-to-date  textbooks  for  each 
child  enrolled  In  the  schools.  Upon  the  re- 
sponse of  principals,  $606,591  of  Impact  Aid 
money  was  spent  on  textbooks,  maps  and 
globes. 

On  September  13.  1966,  the  Superintendent 
sent  the  following  memorandum  to  the  As- 
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slstant  Superintendents  In  charge  of  Kle- 
mentary  and  Model  School  Division  Schools 
and  Secondary  and  Vocational  High  Schools. 
The  memorandum  Is  as  follows: 

"I  have  received  several  complaints  In  re- 
cent weeks  regarding  the  Issuance  of  obsolete 
and  out-worn  textbooks  to  students.  It  may 
be  Justifiable  In  some  Instances  to  use  text- 
books with  old  copyrlghU  If  the  material  Is 
of  pertinence  today.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  some  merit  to  the  charges  that 
textbooks  of  questionable  educational  value 
are  being  distributed  to  pupils  by  prlnclptals. 

"Please  look  Into  this  situation  Im- 
mediately and  furnish  me  with  a  report." 

Reports  received  in  response  to  the  memo- 
randum mdlcated  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Junior-Senior  High  Schools  that  when  all 
textbooks  ordered  have  been  received,  except 
for  Backus  and  Hart  Junior  High  Schools, 
there  should  be  no  problem  of  obsolete  and 
worn-out  textbooks. 

A  check  with  the  Junior-Senior  High 
School  office  on  April  6,  1967  brought  this 
response  from  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
In  charge:  "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no 
students  are  using  obsolete  textbooks  at  the 
present  time."  The  report  was  to  the  effect 
that  deficiencies  had  been  corrected. 

In  the  case  of  the  Vocational  High  Schools, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  In  charge  re- 
sponded to  the  October.  1966.  memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  except  for  M.  M.  Washing- 
ton Vocational  High  School,  where  thirty  old 
textbooks  in  business  were  being  used,  the 
vocational  high  school  principals  reported 
that  they  have  no  obsolete  and  worn-out 
textbooks. 

In  response  to  the  April,  1967.  Inquiry,  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  stated  no  textbook 
shortage  existed.  Indicating  that  any  earlier 
shortages  had  been  eliminated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Elementary  Schools,  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  In  charge  stated  In 
October.  1966.  that  the  elementary  school 
principals  reported  a  few  obsolete  textbooks; 
that  the  general  problem  Is  replacement  of 
worn-out  books.  For  the  most  part  the 
books  used  In  the  elementary  schools  have  a 
copyright  date   1960-1965. 

The  elementary  school  Assistant  Super- 
intendent stated  on  April  5.  1967  that  "To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  are  no  books 
which  are  being  used  by  elementary  chil- 
dren which  are  more  than  eight  years  old. 
Readers  In  dally  use  with  children  are  1  to 
4  years  of  age."  In  effect,  earlier  deficiencies 
had  been  corrected. 

In  the  case  of  the  Model  School  Division, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  reported  In 
October.  1966.  that  two  schools.  Cardozo 
and  Banneker.  were  using  certain  books  with 
1955-56  and  later  copyright  dates  running 
through  to  1960. 

On  April  6, 1967,  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent In  charge  of  the  Model  School  Division 
reported  the  correction  of  these  deficiencies. 
His  statement  was:  "To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  secondary  level  has  few  books 
being  used  over  eight  years  old.  In  most  In- 
stances where  such  books  are  being  used, 
they  are  being  used  as  classical  literature, 
which  does  not  change  substantially."  Thus 
earlier  deficiencies  had  been  corrected. 

The  answer  then  to  the  question,  "Do  we 
lack  textbooks?"  Is  this:  "In  summary,  we 
know  of  no  Instances  of  shortages.  If  any 
do  exist,  this  may  be  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  local  school  officers  or  the  result 
of  an  unexpected  Increase  in  school  enroll- 
ment or  a  shift  In  emphasis  in  curriculum. 

"Under  current  funding  conditions  the 
emergency  needs  for  textbooks  can  be  met 
Immediately  upon  request  of  the  school 
principal.  Textbook  obsolescence  does  not 
exist  In  the  school  system,  except  for  those 
cases  resulting  from  oversight  and  bad  man- 
agement. If  such  cases  do  exist,  Congrew 
is  not  at  fault." 


a.  If  the  answer  is  afflrmattve  does  tht 
lack  result  from  failure  of  Congress  to  ap. 
propriate  funds  for  textbooks? 

Prom  Fiscal  Year  1961  to  Fiscal  Year  1967, 
Inclxislve,  Congress  has  appropriated  $869,- 
681  for  textbooks,  an  amount  17.1%  greater 
than  requested  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  32.5%  greater  than  approved  by  the 
Commissioners. 

In  addition,  the  schools  have  applied  $787  - 
933  from  other  Federal  funds.  Including  im- 
pact aid,  to  the  meeUng  of  textbook  needs. 

3.  Prepare  a  summary  of  budgetary  re- 
quests of  Congress  for  textbooks  and  facts 
regarding  appropriations  and  response  to 
those  requests  over  the  last  five  years. 

Our  budget  Information  from  Fiscal  Year 
1962  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1967  shows  (1)  The 
Congress  significantly  Increased  textbook 
funding  over  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Education  on  two  occasions.  (2)  Supple- 
mental support  was  achieved  from  Impact 
Aid  and  other  Federal  funds.  The  result  U 
that  the  Public  School  textbook  condlUon 
Is  currently  more  satisfactory  than  at  any 
known  time  In  the  history  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

The  summary  report  attached  herewith 
shows  from  Fiscal  Year  1961  to  Fiscal  Year 
1967,  inclusive,  Board  of  Education  requests 
for  textbook  funds  amounting  to  $742,419, 
District  Board  of  Commissioners'  approval 
of  $656,756,  and  actual  Congressional  appro- 
prlaUons  of  $896,686. 

Public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia- 
Funds  requested  and  received  for  textbooks 
in  elementary  schools  and  junior,  senior, 
and  vocational  high  schools 


Fiscal  year 

Bonn) 
request 

Prcsl- 
rffnt's 
budl^et 

.Amount 
api  rove } 

Congress 

Fe'cral 

fiin<1s 

il.*'!  for 

le-  lltooks 

1961 

$61,741 
41.655 
27.050 

229.016 
86.871 

110.008 

186.078 
56.785 

S61.741 
32.273 
■27.050 
■176.594 
86.871 
8.V648 

186.078 
56.785 

«21.249 

'  172.354 

'176.109 

154.794 

81.588 

77.514 

186,078 

1962 

1063 

1964..    .. 

1965 

1966 

$605,591 
1K2.342 

1967 

1968 

Total.. 

742,419 

056.285 

869.  uHo 

7S7.933 

'  Includes  «128,400  received  in  appropriation  for  exten- 
sion of "  Ajuidon"  prnerain. 

'  Include.-!  $135,400  received  In  appropriation  for  obso- 
lescence. 

'  New  fonnula  Introduced  which  accounts  for  lanter 
Increase  this  year. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  advances 
made  In  the  textbook  funding  through  the 
efforts  of  Congress,  either  through  direct 
appropriations  or  through  special  Federal 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  Information 
to  you  as  an  Indication  of  the  considerable 
Improvement  In  the  textbook  situation  over 
the  years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Carl  F.  Hansen. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  tliere  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11 :30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  April  13, 1967, 
at  11:30  o'clock  a  jn. 


AjyrU  12,  1967 


Hannony  Week 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  is  being  celebrated  all  over 
the  Nation  as  Harmony  Week. 

Harmony  Week  is  sponsored  by  the 
largest  organized  all-male  singing  fra- 
ternity in  the  world  today,  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  and  Elncourage- 
ment  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing 
in  America.  Inc. 

Founded  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  April  11, 
1938,  SPEBSQSA  commences  its  30th 
year  with  nearly  700  chapters  and  over 
30,000  members  in  every  State  of  the 
United  States  and  most  Canadian 
Provinces. 

These  "gentlemen  of  song"  are  dedi- 
cated to  their  motto  "Keep  America 
Singing,"  to  preserving  the  native  Amer- 
ican male  talent  for  four-part  harmony 
singing,  and  to  using  their  hobby  for 
community  service  and  diverse  good 
causes,  as  well  as  sheer  enjoyment  for 
themselves  and  their  millions  of  fans. 

The  society,  its  individual  units  and 
members,  have  an  International  service 
project^-The  Institute  of  Logopedics  in 
Wichita,  Kans.  The  Institute,  often 
called  "Speech  Town,  U5.A.,"  deals  with 
afflictions  which  inhibit  normal  speech 
in  adults  and  children;  provides  training 
people  to  carry  on  this  work  throughout 
the  world;  and  assembles  research  mate- 
rial and  facilities  which  will  lead  to  new 
techniques  and  breakthroughs  in  the 
field  of  speech  defects. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  rsdsed 
by  the  society  e£ich  year  for  the  institute 
under  the  motto:  "We  sing — that  they 
shall  speak." 

My  constituents  in  Memphis  are  among 
the  finest  singers  in  the  society.  Ten- 
nesseans  are  very  proud  of  the  colorful 
Memphis  barbershop  quartet,  the  Con- 
federates, winners  of  the  international 
championship  in  1956.  Two  years  later, 
under  the  leadership  of  Buz  Busby  of  the 
Confederates,  the  Memphis  Chorus 
captured  the  international  champion- 
ship. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleag:ues 
have  been  entertained  by  their  local 
barbershoppers  on  many  delightful 
occasions.  Some  of  the  Members  have 
been  endowed  with  golden  voices  and  a 
sense  of  harmony  accureicy  to  perform, 
and  I  have  especially  in  mind,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  minority  whip 
[Mr.  Arends],  a  member  for  a  quarter 
century  of  the  Bloomington,  HI.,  chapter 
of  the  society. 

During  the  80th  Congress,  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Illinois  organized  and  sang 
tenor  in  a  House  Republican  quartet, 
which  included  Mr.  Towe  of  New  Jersey 
at  lead,  Mr.  Tlbbott  of  Pennsylvania  at 
baritone,  and  Mr.  Fellows  of  Maine  at 
bass,  which  turned  down  many  flattering 


invitations  because  of  the  conscientious 
attention  to  their  congressional  duties. 

In  1952,  when  the  international  quartet 
contest  was  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
there  was  considerable  discussion  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  about  the  feasibility  of 
being  represented  by  a  quartet  including 
Vice  President  Barkley  to  sing  his  favorite 
song  "Wagon  Wheels."  Mr.  Tobey  of 
New  Hampshire  strongly  advocated  that 
the  Senate  enter  a  quartet  in  the  competi- 
tion, which  actually  was  won  by  four  air- 
men from  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  known  as 
the  Four  Teens. 

For  many  years  the  society  assisted  the 
Armed  Forces  with  its  soldier  singing 
program,  and  my  good  friend,  Ed  Place, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter,  twice 
served  as  chairman  of  the  society's  inter- 
national Armed  Forces  committee.  In 
1948,  he  arranged  and  managed  the 
"Battle  of  Music"  between  House  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  barbership  quar- 
tets at  the  Washington  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  a  Senate 
committee  staff  member,  Mr.  Wilbur 
Sparks,  serves  as  the  president  of  the 
mid-Atlantic  association  of  the  society, 
the  largest  district  of  the  society  with 
some  4,800  members. 

Despite  assertions  sometimes  made  to 
the  contrary,  there  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
"harmony  in  Congress"  that  brings  us 
together  recreatlonally  in  song  occasion- 
ally when  opportunity  permits. 

Would  it  not  be  a  wonderful  accom- 
plishment to  possess  the  wisdom  to  bring 
to  pass  'world  harmony  and  peace." 

Let  us  resolve  this  Harmony  Week  to 
try.  _^^__^^^ 

Fbo  Introdaces  1967  Traasportation 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  package  of  legislation  to 
improve  urban  transportation  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  are: 

First.  To  amend  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  to  authorize  grants  under  that 
program  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
local  public  agencies  to  assist  local  mass 
trsmsportation  companies  which  main- 
tain commuter  service,  In  effect  provid- 
ing Federal  funds  to  keep  commuter 
services  running.  Senator  Harrison 
Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  Introduced  this 
bill  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  I  intro- 
duced it  as  H.R.  12470. 

Second.  To  amend  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  to  Increase  the  funds 
available  to  major  metropolitan  areas 
and  to  allow  mass  trsoislt  funds  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  Interest  on  State  or  local 
bonds  Issued  to  finance  a  mass  transit 
program.    I  Introduced  a  substantially 


similar  bill  In  the  89th  Congress  as  H  Jl. 
14458. 

Third.  To  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
authorize  an  Investigation  and  study  to 
determine  means  of  propelling  vehicles 
so  Eis  not  to  contribute  to  air  pollution. 

Fourth.  To  authorize  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  electrically  powered 
vehicles.  Senators  Magnuson  and 
MusKiE  have  Introduced  these  bills  in 
the  90th  Congress  as  S.  451  and  S.  453. 

Fifth.  To  establish  a  program  of  mort- 
gage insurance  to  assist  in  financing  the 
construction.  Improvement,  expansion, 
and  rehabilitation  of  harbor  facilities  for 
boating  and  commercial  craft.  Chair- 
man Fallon,  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, introduced  this  bill  In  the  89th 
Congress  as  H.R.  990. 

Sixth.  To  authorize  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects  for  hydrofoil  watercraft,  a  new 
bill. 

Improved  transixjrtatlon  facilities  is  a 
pressing  need  of  the  sixties.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  six  bills  which  I  believe  could 
help  American  transportation  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  and  coming  dec- 
ades. 

Three  of  my  bills  relate  to  experimen- 
tal transportation  schemes;  that  is,  elec- 
tric-powered cars  and  hydrofoil  water- 
craft.  The  Senate  has  already  held  hear- 
ings on  electric-powered  cars  and  seem- 
ingly dismissed  the  Idea,  but  I  hope  the 
House  will  take  up  the  slack.  My  own 
State  of  New  York,  imder  the  leadership 
of  State  Senator  Edward  Speno,  of  Long 
Island,  has  embarked  on  an  electric  car 
study.  I  think  that  electrically  powered 
cars  are  a  partial  answer  to  the  smog 
problems  of  our  cities  because  of  their 
lack  of  fuel  consumption  and  exhaust. 
Unfortunately,  the  oil  company  lobby  is 
at  work  to  block  electric  car  research. 

In  addition  to  my  two  electric  car  re- 
search bills,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
establish  a  hydrofoil  watercraft  research 
program.  A  few  hydrofoil  boats  are 
presently  plying  their  way  between  down- 
town New  York  City  and  some  of  the 
commuter  suburbs,  but  hydrofoil  water- 
craft  are  not  yet  used  widely  In  the 
United  States,  as  I  believe  they  could  be 
In  light  of  their  success  In  Europe.  Hy- 
drofoil traffic  gets  heavier  each  year  In 
the  Black  Sea,  In  the  Baltic,  on  the 
Danube  River,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

My  fourth  bill  would  also  help  metro- 
politan area  and  other  water  transpwrta- 
tlon  by  establishing  a  program  of  mort- 
gage Insurance  to  assist  in  financing  the 
construction,  improvement,  expansion, 
and  rehabilitation  of  harbor  facilities  for 
boating  and  commercial  craft.  A  pro- 
gram like  this  could  help  stimulate  the 
development  of  a  New  York  City  water 
transportation  system  and  boat  maiina 
network  centered  in  maritime  and  com- 
mercial boating  areas  like  City  Island  In 
my  own  congressional  district. 

My  fifth  bill,  which  I  first  introduced 
in  1966,  would  amend  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  program  to  allow  mass 
transit  funds  to  be  used  by  public  agen- 
cies to  subsidize  the  operating  deficits  of 
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transportation  companies  providing  com- 
muter services.  More  ttian  most  Ameri- 
cans, commuters  pay  wliopping  taxes, 
few  of  which  dollars  are  retiimed  to 
them  as  Federal  services.  I  ttilnk  that 
we  ought  to  use  Federal  dollars  to  sub- 
sidize commuter  service  In  the  same  way 
Federal  subsidies  and  Itoid  grants  were 
used  to  subsidize  western  railroads  in  the 
last  century. 

Finally,  my  sixth  bill  would  amend  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  to  change  the 
program's  ability  to  help  our  major 
metropolitan  areas  by  first,  eliminating 
the  121^-percent  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  mass  transit  funds  which  can 
go  to  any  one  State  in  favor  of  a  general 
directive  that  the  Secretary  give  priority 
to  the  needs  of  America's  larger  cities; 
second,  changing  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  aided  under  the  act  to  as 
much  as  90  percent,  depending  on  local 
tax  burdens — the  range  would  be  two- 
tliirds  to  nine-tenths;  third,  putting  the 
program  on  a  permanent  $200  million  a 
year  rather  than  year-to-year  basis; 
fourth,  providing  tliat  the  Secretary  may 
approve  grants  on  a  reimbursable  basis; 
and  fifth,  providing  that  mass  transpor- 
tation program  funds  may  be  used  to  un- 
derwrite the  interest  costs  of  State  and 
local  bond  issues  floated  to  finance  mass 
transit  projects  wiiich  meet  the  noncost 
requirements  of  a  Mass  Transportation 
Act  grant  under  present  law.  As  re- 
structured by  my  bill,  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  would  be  a  greater  assist  to 
Governor  Rockefeller's  bold,  new  metro- 
politan New  York  City  transportation 
deveU^ment  scheme. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Mary  English  Feighan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  6,  the  beloved  mother  of  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Michael  A. 
Fkigham,  passed  away.  Mrs.  Mary  Eng- 
lish Feighan  was  one  of  Cleveland's  fine 
distinguished  citizens  who  all  her  life 
was  active  in  community  and  cultural 
affairs. 

She  was  the  wife  of  John  T.  Feighan, 
who  was  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  before  his  death  in  1962  and 
who  received  the  high  personal  honor  of 
the  pontifical  award  of  the  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory.  But  his  greatest  honor  was 
shared  with  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Feighan 
in  tile  raising  of  seven  outstanding  chil- 
dren. Their  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ann 
O'Brien  and  Sister  Ann  Cecile,  teacher 
of  French  at  Lourdes  Academy,  reside  in 
Cleveland.  Their  five  sons,  Joseph, 
J(^in,  Michael,  Edward,  and  Francis  X., 
have  all  become  lawyers;  and  Edward 
Feighan  is  one  of  Cleveland's  outstand- 
ing mimlcipal  court  Judges.  The  Hon- 
orable MicHAXL  Fkigham,  of  course,  has 
been  a  most  distinguished  Member  of 
this  Cliamber  since  1943,  and  is  currently 


chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Subcommittee. 

Mrs.  Mary  Feighan  was  noted  for  her 
constant  and  devoted  work  in  behalf  of 
underprivileged  children.  Her  work  for 
children  through  church  and  charities 
was  so  outstanding  that  she  was  de- 
servedly honored  by  President  Kennedy 
at  a  White  House  reception  In  October 
of  1962. 

Her  presence  will  truly  be  deeply 
missed. 

I  extend  my  profoimd  sympathy  to  our 
colleague  and  his  entire  family  in  this  sad 
hour. 


Homane  Treatment  and  Care  of  Animals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLOBiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1967 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide 
humane  standards  of  care  for  animals 
used  in  scientific  research.  My  bill,  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  14130  which  I  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress,  would  establish  an 
authoritative  agency  to  administer  and 
enforce  regulations  designed  to  prevent 
unnecessary  discomfort,  pain,  fear,  and 
other  distresses,  and  would  increase  the 
degree  of  reliability  of  scientific  infor- 
mation obtained  through  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  experimental  laboratories. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  restrict  or 
impede  necessary  research  and  medical 
progress.  However,  the  unnecessary 
cruelty,  abuse,  and  waste  of  smimals 
which  all  too  often  occurs  in  some  of  our 
Nation's  research  and  experimental  lab- 
oratories is  intolerable  and  should  no 
longer  be  condoned.  In  recent  years, 
considerable  evidence  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  many  people.  Including  doc- 
tors and  scientists  who  have  witnessed  It 
firsthand,  of  thoughtless,  callous,  and 
sometimes  deliberately  cruel  methods 
used  in  laboratories.  In  the  interest  of 
human  decency,  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  disgraceful  conditions  which  exist 
and  have  been  permitted  to  go  \xn- 
checked. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  create  an 
OflBce  of  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  headed  by  a  coordi- 
nator whose  duties  would  Include  formu- 
lating and  implementing  general  direc- 
tives which  would  establish  standards 
and  instructions  for  promoting  the  best 
care,  liandling  and  use  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. In  addition,  the  coordinator  and 
his  staff  would  advise  on  facilities  for 
laboratory  animals,  gather  and  dissemi- 
nate information  concerned  with  the 
adoption  of  more  humane  techniques  to 
reduce  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  ani- 
mals used  in  experiments,  seek  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  laboratory  personnel 
through  training  programs  and  teaching 
aids,  and  Improve  methods  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  number  of  emimals  needed 


and  eliminating  duplication  of  experi- 
ments. 

All  laboratories  operated  by  any 
UJS.  department  or  agency,  as  weD 
as  those  using  Federal  grants  or 
funds,  and  those  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  bill.  Licenses  or  certifi- 
cates of  approval  would  be  issued  to 
heads  of  laboratories  who  qualify  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  coordinator. 
Periodic  Inspections  of  laboratories 
would  be  made,  and  penalties  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  act  and  directives 
could  mean  revocation  of  the  license, 
ineligibility  to  use  animals  in  research 
and  experiments,  and  withdrawals  of 
Federal  funds. 

In  all  such  efforts  to  estitfclish  the 
highest  standards  of  humane  care  and 
use  of  research  animals,  the  coordina- 
tor and  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Labora- 
tory Animal  Welfare  would  work  closely 
with  humanitarians  and  those  engaged 
in  research  and  experiments  using 
sinimals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  which  I  sup- 
ported was  enacted  in  the  89th  Congress 
regulating  the  transportation  and  sale 
of  dogs  and  cats  for  research  purposes, 
because  it  was  considered  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Federal  Government 
assimie  some  responsibility  for  reform- 
ing the  deplorable  conditions  found  in 
the  supply  trade  of  animals  to  labora- 
tories. This  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But,  it  is  Just  as  essential  that 
we  now  follow  up  by  taking  the  addi- 
tional steps  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  animals  while  in  the  lab- 
oratories and  during  the  research  and 
experiments.  I  am  hopeful  that  legis- 
lation wUl  be  enacted  in  this  Congress 
which  will  provide  an  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  this  problem. 


Walter  Scratch  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1967 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
of  instant  communications  we  sometimes 
lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  respon- 
sible Journalism  in  enhancing  good  gov- 
ernment. Members  of  the  news  profes- 
sion are  frequently  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  public,  and  it  is  their  integrity  which 
gives  meaning  to  our  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  the  press. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  wish  today  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
outstanding  Journalist,  Walter  Scratch, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  po- 
litical editor  of  the  Stuita  Monica  Eve- 
ning Outlook. 

Walter  has  served  his  fellow  citizens 
for  40  years  with  insight,  enthusiasm  and 
a  straightforward  respect  for  truth  in 
Journalism.  After  being  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1926,  Walter  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  young  reporter  cov- 
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erlng  the  Los  Angeles  City  HaU.  A  short 
time  later  he  moved  to  Hawaii  where  he 
served  as  political  reporter  and  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin.  After 
returning  to  California  with  his  lovely 
wife,  Patty,  Walter  served  for  8  years  as 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
Moving  back  to  southern  Callfomla.  he 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Holly- 
wood Citizen-News  and,  later,  assistant 
to  the  editor. 

For  the  past  5  years,  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  have  known  Wal- 
ter through  the  pages  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook.  We  will  miss 
his  perceptive  news  analyses  of  the  polit- 
ical scene.  But  we  will  look  forward  to 
the  further  benefit  of  the  writing  he 
plans  during  his  retirement. 
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Girls  To  Go-Go  to  Sai^dii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
doubt  many  of  us  were  rather  shocked 
by  the  announcement  reported  by  AP 
dateline  Washington,  D.C.,  that  a  busi- 
nessman had  revealed  plans  to  "bring 
America  to  our  boys  overseas"  by  open- 
ing a  topless  discotheque  in  Vietnam. 
The  following  is  the  article  in  question: 
Girls  To  Oo-Oo  to  Saioon 

Washington.  D.C. — A  bUBlnesaman  revealed 
plani)  Wednesday  to  "bring  America  to  our 
boys  overseas"  by  opening  a  topless  go-go 
discotheque  In  Vietnam. 

"We  thlnX  thU  wlU  be  fun  for  the  OI'«," 
said  Richard  L.  Bast  of  Washington.  "Tills 
will  be  the  sort  of  club  servicemen  are  \ised 
to  at  home,  but  cant  find  in  Saigon." 

He  said  the  firm  of  Redez-Vletnam,  Inc.,  Is 
selecUng  10  to  26  American  gUla  "of  high 
caliber"  to  open  In  the  club  In  about  eight 
weeks. 

"We  feel  tlila  entertainment  will  be  well 
received."  said  Bast,  a  frequent  visitor  in 
Asia.  "The  topless  Idea  originally  came  from 
the  mUltary  Itself.  An  army  colonel  friend 
pointed  out  that  servicemen  are  shipped  from 
San  Francisco  and  are  used  to  topless  glrl«. 

"Then  they  go  to  Vietnam  and  find  nothing 
lUce  home.  This  can  be  a  morale  problem," 
Bast  said.  "We  want  our  girls  to  contribute 
to  the  war  effort.  During  the  day  they  may 
visit  hospitals." 

Bast  said  his  associate  in  the  night  club  is 
Nguyen  Ba  Hung  of  Saigon.  Ho  said  a  li- 
cense to  operate  the  club  has  been  approved 
and  a  site  chosen. 

Prospective  recruits  are  to  b«  given  lie 
detector  tests,  he  said.  "We'd  be  out  of  busi- 
ness fast  if  we  shipped  some  Oommunlstc 
over  there.  These  are  going  to  be  nice,  whole- 
some American  girls." 

Newspaper  ads  require  appUcanta  to  be 
between  21  and  26,  single,  and  vrllllng  to 
sign  a  six  month  contract  whloh  stipulates 
they  remain  unmarried,  "We  don't  want  any 
hard  bitten  strippers,"  Bast  said. 

"They'U  be  topless  on  stage,  which  I'm  evu« 
will  appeal  to  the  GI.  When  they  mix  with 
patrons,  they  will  be  covered." 

Prices  are  steep  compared  with  stateside 
Btandards:  $6  admission  and  a  minimum  of 
»10  worth  of  beer  or  whisky.     "Tor  |16  the 


OI  wUl  have  rock  'n'  roll  to  listen  to  and 
American  girls  to  obeerve,"  he  said.  "A 
bargain." 

I  share  the  disgust  of  Mr.  R.  Johnson 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  as  well  as  that  of  others 
who  have  written  about  it;  and  I  am 
sure  thousands  of  parents  whose  young 
boys  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  If  this 
is  what  is  permitted,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  our  image  in  the  world  is  suffering. 
On  March  22, 1  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Pen- 
tagon, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
article  of  which  I  am  sure  you  are  aware. 
I  am  Interested  in  knowing — 

(1)  if  this  Is  the  official  policy  of  the 
United  States  Army; 

(2)  whether  they  would  place  such  a  club 
off  limits  In  Saigon;  and 

(3)  the  name  of  the  Army  Colonel  who 
"allegedly",  according  to  the  article,  gave  his 
blessing  to  this  project. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  reply 
I  received  to  my  Inquiry  along  with  a 
fact  sheet  prepared  to  state  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 
matter: 

Assistant  Secretaxt  or  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Henrt  C.  Schaoebehg, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schadkbebo:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  22,  1967,  enclosing  a 
newspaper  clipping  Indicating  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Bast  and  a  firm  known  as  Redex-Vlet- 
nam.  Inc.  plan  to  open  a  discotheque  In 
Saigon  featviring  "topless"  dancers. 

Enclosed  Is  a  Department  of  Defense  Fact 
Sheet  prepared  In  response  to  the  large 
volume  of  correspondence  we  have  received 
concerning  Mr.  Bast's  planned  undertaking. 

Mr.  BEtst.  the  sole  source  of  the  Informa- 
tion contained  In  the  news  account,  has  not 
disclosed  the  identity  of  the  Army  Colonel 
who,  he  alleges,  suggested  the  project.  How- 
ever If  such  a  suggestion  was  made,  the  Army 
Colonel  was  without  authority  to  approve  the 
project.  The  admission  of  UJS.  citizens  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Ucenslng  and 
control  of  their  employment  in  a  private 
business  enterprise  while  In  that  country 
are  exclusively  within  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

I  trust  the  enclosed  Information  satls- 
factorUy  responds  to  your  other  questions. 
Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  Department  of  Defense  position 
in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  W.  Bero, 
Brigadier  General,  VSAF.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Fact  Shxr 
(Department  of  Defense  poaltlon  on  reported 
plans  of  a  private   bualnees   concern  to 
open  a  "topless"  discotheque  in  Vietnam) 
Recent  stories  In  newspapers  throughout 
the  Nation  reported  plans  of  a  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Bast  and  a  firm  known  as  Redex-Vletnam, 
Inc.  to  open  a  discotheque  In  Saigon  featur- 
ing "topless"  dancers. 

The  Department  of  Defense  knows  nothing 
of  Mr.  Bast's  proposed  business  op>eratilon 
other  than  what  has  been  learned  from 
newspaper  accounts.  This  department  haa 
not  given  assistance  or  encouragement  to 
anyone  In  the  planning  of  the  proposed 
discotheque.  In  fact,  the  department  shares 
the  alarm  of  those  many  citizens  who  have 
protested  concerning  the  possible  effect  such 
a  business  activity  might  have  on  the  moral 
climate  to  which  our  servicemen  are  ex- 
posed.   However,   this   department   haa   no 


authority  to  prevent  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  private  businesses  In  Vietnam 
no  matter  how  strongly  we  may  oppose  the 
objectives  of  the  business.  Such  matters 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Vietnamese 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  continuing  and  unrelenting 
concern  In  all  matters  that  may  affect  the 
morals  and  welfare  of  persons  In  the  MUltary 
Service. 

The  moral  behavior  of  service  personnel 
and  factors  which  Influence  such  behavior 
are  problems  which  should  and  do  receive 
continuing  attention  by  mlUtary  comman- 
ders. Irresponsible  and  Immoral  behavior 
on  the  part  of  servicemen  Is  never  condoned, 
nor  do  we  condone  conditions  which  tend 
to  Induce  or  encourage  Immoral  behavior. 

MlUtary  commanders  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  special  problems  which  stem  from  the 
separation  of  servicemen  from  the  restrain- 
ing Influence  of  home  and  family.  Conse- 
quently, Intensive  efforts  are  made  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  moral  restraints  by 
use  of  affirmative  measures  such  as  charac- 
ter guidance  programs,  advice  and  assistance 
of  chaplains,  and  the  provision  of  faclUtles 
for  wholesome  recreation,  entertainment  and 
relaxation  to  provide  healthy  outlets  for  the 
energies  of  servicemen  during  their  off-duty 
hours.  However,  service  persozmel  are.  In 
general,  neither  more  nor  less  moral  than 
when  they  entered  the  service;  unfortunate- 
ly some  persist  In  engaging  in  Immoral  con- 
duct despite  counselling  and  advice  to  the 
contrary.  Thus,  where  warranted,  military 
commanders  may  also  estabUsb  curfews, 
curtail  Uberty  privileges  and  take  discipli- 
nary action  agSLlnst  offenders. 

As  a  further  measure,  areas  and  Individual 
establishments  can  be  and  are  placed  off 
limits  by  commanders  concerned  when  such 
action  Is  warranted  to  protect  the  Interests 
and  welfare  of  otir  servicemen. 

If  the  promoters  are  successful  In  opening 
their  proposed  discotheque  In  Saigon,  the 
military  commanders  concerned  will  examine 
the  operation  of  the  establishment  with  ex- 
treme care  In  keeping  with  the  principles 
outlined  herein. 

Among  the  letters  which  prompted  my 
request  to  the  Army  Is  one  written  to  me 
by  Mr,  R,  H.  Johnson,  of  Racine,  Wis.  I 
am  enclosing  it  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  become  more  aware  of  what  the 
people  back  there  think. 

RAcntx,  Wm., 
March  2. 1967. 

Hon.  HXNST  C.  SCHAOXBXSO, 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Scradebxro:  This  Viet  Nam  war 
Is  a  disgrace  and  a  drain  beyond  comprehen- 
sion; political  gains  and  monetary  gains  of 
every  conceivable  kind  have  Interwoven  Into 
the  fabric  of  this  conflict.  The  worst  part 
of  It  all  Is  that  men  are  being  slaughtered 
and  our  country  Is  being  fleeced  of  money 
wholesale  whUe  more  taxes  are  being  levied 
and  planned. 

But  this  morning  a  new  wrinkle  la  being 
added  as  you  can  see  by  the  front  page  stMy 
I  have  Included.  First  of  all.  If  this  club 
opens  under  sanction  as  Intended  (so  more 
people  can  drain  off  more  morey  while  cor- 
ruption of  our  youth  Increases),  there  will 
be  a  string  of  these  clubs  set  up  aU  over  Viet 
Nam.  I  was  In  the  service  for  over  three 
years,  and  you  have  been  In  off  and  on  often 
yourself,  so  we  know  aU  about  vice  and  such 
In  the  service,  but  there  should  be  a  cutoff 
when  It  becomes  too  open  and  aU  Inclusive. 
As  you  and  I  know,  any  mUltary  officer  could 
put  this  sort  of  club  "off  limits"  to  mUltary 
personnel  and  It  would  wither  on  the  vine. 
We  have  seen  what  "off  lUnlta"  can  do  to 
businesses  In  our  own  country,  and  If  en- 
forced there  would  be  no  problem  of  these 
proposed    nude    American    clubs.    Also,    It 
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beglQs  with  topless  and  U  tbey  follow  aa 
San  Francisco  goes,  they  must  be  bottomless 
too.  Incidentally,  as  long  as  Congress  Is 
bent  on  killing  the  American  people  with 
socialism  and  taxes,  why  don't  they  stop 
this  topless-bottomless  thing  In  our  country, 
by  national  verdict — and  it  can  be  done  right 
now.  Anyway,  don't  you  think  Congress 
should  speak  at  least  in  protest  to  all  this 
immorality,  now  to  be  heaped  on  all  the 
other  dlsgracefulness  of  this  Viet  Nam  war. 
Our  image  in  Asia  Is  so  low  now  that  It  is 
In  the  dust  of  the  street;  why  let  It  go  still 
lower.  Why  is  it  that  you  men  in  Congress 
are  never  heard  on  such  things  as  this  Mr. 
Bast  of  Washington  proposes  (and  he  is  right 
near  you  in  the  District  if  you  care  to  con- 
tact him) .  I  think  it  is  a  sign  of  acceptance 
by  you  all  in  Congress  and  the  country  if  no 
one  opposes  this  sort  of  proposed  inunorality 
for  the  morale  corrupting  of  o\ir  men.  It  is 
also  strange  to  read  In  this  article  that  an 
army  colonel  In  a  way  suggested  these  top- 
less treats  for  the  boys  (now  are  you  going 
to  be  heard  In  Congress  and  stop  some  of  this 
or  will  you  too  Just  let  things  go  from  bad 
to  worse).  The  very  least  you  can  do  and 
others  too  Is  to  make  a  speech  In  Congress 
condemning  this  sort  of  thing,  and  maybe 
the  press  will  aid  In  arousing  the  American 
public  to  put  down  some  of  this  corruption. 

R.  Johnson. 

I  suggest  that  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  Defense  Department  Is  forced  Into  a 
position  of  spending  its  time  and  effort 
answering  the  many  requests  such  as 
mine  prompted  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  make  a  fast  buck  out  of  a  tragic  sit- 
uation In  which  our  men  are  fighting 
and  dying.  It  is  an  offense  to  the  moral 
sensitivities  of  parents  who  have  their 
sons  In  Vietnam  subjected  to  such  crass 
Indifference  to  feelings  of  those  whose 
hopes  and  prayers  are  their  men  will  re- 
turn home  whole — morally  as  well  sis 
physically. 


The  AjTicnlture  Prodacert  Marketiiig 
Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
a  need  for  greater  marketing  power. 

Widespread  use  of  marketing  contracts 
has  intensified  the  need  for  producers  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  position. 
Contract  marketing  is  now  in  effect  for 
many  commodities.  And  its  use  will  be 
more  widespread  in  the  future. 

The  wider  use  and  acceptance  of  con- 
tract marketing— and  the  growing  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
and  larger  buyers — ^have  created  the 
need  for  stronger  and  more  effective 
marketing  and  bargaining  associations 
of  farmers.  Producers  voluntarily  Join 
these  marketing  associations  as  a  means 
of  uniting  to  market  their  commodities. 

If  farmers  and  ranchers  are  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  these  sound 
marketing  programs  in  order  to  improve 
their  net  farm  liK»me,  they  must  be 
assured  of  their  marketing  rights. 
Legislation  designed  to  assure  the  mar- 


keting rights  of  farmers  by  prohibiting 
unfair  trade  practices  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress — the  Agricultural 
Producers  Marketing  Act  of  1967.  My 
bill  is  HH.  5900. 

Question  No.  1 :  What  is  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Agricultural  Producers  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1967? 

Answer:  The  basic  objective  of  this 
legislation  is  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  agricultural  mar- 
keting programs  by  prohibiting  unfair 
practices  against  producers  solely  be- 
cause of  their  membership  In  a  market- 
ing association. 

Question  No.  2 :  What  practices  of  the 
purchasers  of  agricultural  products — 
processors,  canners,  freezers,  integrators, 
and  other  handlers — would  be  prohibited 
by  the  legislation? 

Answers:  First.  To  interfere  with  or 
restrain,  or  threaten  to  Interfere  with  or 
restrain,  by  boycott,  coercion,  or  any 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice,  any 
producer  In  the  exercise  of  his  right  to 
join  and  belong  to  an  association  of 
producers:  or 

Second.  To  discriminate  or  threaten 
to  discriminate  against  any  producer 
with  respect  to  price,  quantity,  quality, 
or  other  terms  of  purchase  or  acquisition 
of  agricultural  commodities  because  of 
his  membership  in  or  contract  with  an 
association  of  producers;  or 

Third.  To  coerce  or  Intimidate  any 
producer  or  other  person  to  breach,  can- 
cel, or  otherwise  terminate  a  membership 
agreement  or  marketing  contract  with 
an  association  of  producers;  or 

Fourth.  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give 
anything  of  value  in  excess  of  the  true 
market  value  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity which  Is  being  purchased,  or  of- 
fer any  other  inducement  or  reward  to  a 
producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceasing  to 
belong  to  an  association  of  producers- 
or 

Fifth.  To  make  false  reports  about  the 
finances,  management,  or  activities  of 
associations  of  producers  or  Interfere  by 
any  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
with  the  efforts  of  such  associations  in 
carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects 
thereof;  or 

Sixth.  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or 
arrange  with  any  other  person  to  do,  or 
abet  the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlaw- 
ful by  this  act. 

Question  No.  3:  Would  this  act  force 
purchasers  to  deal  with  marketing  asso- 
ciations of  producers? 

Answer:  No;  there  Is  no  such  require- 
ment In  the  legislation.  It  would  only 
protect  a  producer's  right  to  Join  such 
a  marketing  association  without  fear  of 
being  imfairly  treated  because  of  his 
membership. 

Question  No.  4:  Would  the  bill  in  any 
way  prevent  a  purchaser  from  choosing 
the  producers  with  whom  he  deals? 

Answer:  No;  the  bill  only  prohibits  the 
purchaser  from  using  a  producer's  mem- 
bership In  a  marketing  association  as  the 
sole  basis  for  his  decision. 

Question  No.  5 :  Would  this  bill  put  an 
end  to  competition  by  preventing  other 
purchasers  frc«n  offering  a  producer  a 
better  price  or  contract  than  is  available 
through  his  marketing  association? 


Answer:  Not  if  such  an  offer  repre- 
sented open  fair  competition.  Only  if 
the  purchaser,  be  he  a  representative  of 
a  private  or  cooperative  firm,  used  coer- 
cion, intimidation,  or  bribery,  would  tWa 
legislation  apply. 

Question  No.  6:  Are  the  unfair  acts 
covered  by  this  bill  already  prohibited  by 
existing  law? 

Answer:  Experience  has  indicated  a 
need  for  a  clearer  definition  of  these  un- 
fair practices  as  well  as  a  more  rapid 
procedure  to  obtain  relief.  This  need  is 
especially  dramatic  in  relation  to  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
has  cited  an  Ohio  case  involving  tomato 
processors  which  was  brought  In  1951 
and  not  finally  resolved  under  existing 
law  until  1958. 

Question  No.  7:  Are  the  unfair  prac- 
tices the  bill  prohibits  actually  used  by 
purchasers  of  agricultural  commodities? 

Answer:  Substantial  evidence  was  pre- 
sented by  witnesses  during  the  1966  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  a  similar  bill  that  such  prac- 
tices have  been  used  by  purchasers. 

Question  No.  8:  Would  the  bill's  pro- 
hibition against  discrimination  force 
purchasers  to  deal  with  inferior  pro- 
ducers? 

Answer:  No;  a  producer  would  be  re- 
quired not  only  to  prove  discrimination, 
but  also  that  the  discrimination  was  in- 
tended to  discourage  his  membership  in 
a  marketing  association. 

Question  No.  9:  Are  the  rights  of  pur- 
chasers adequately  protected? 

Answer:  Yes;  their  rights  are  pro- 
tected by  two  principal  factors:  First, 
producer  membership  In  a  marketing  as- 
sociation remains  voluntary,  and,  second, 
purchasers  are  free  to  deal  with  whom- 
ever they  choose.  This  Includes  the 
right  to  refuse  to  deal  with  a  marketing 
association. 

Question  No.  10:  Who  has  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  determina- 
tion of  unfair  practices  under  the  act? 

Answer:  While  it  is  the  producers  re- 
sponsibility to  Initiate  action  and  bear 
the  burden  of  proof,  the  final  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  the  U.S.  courts,  the  im- 
partial forum  designed  to  settle  disputes 
under  our  system  of  Government.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  also  is 
protected. 

Question  No.  11 :  Has  a  formal  position 
been  expressed  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1967? 

Answer:  No;  not  as  of  April  1,  1967. 
Unfortunately,  a  misunderstanding  has 
been  encouraged  by  opponents  of  this 
legislation  who  have  circulated  com- 
ments from  certain  government  agencies 
on  a  bill  Introduced  on  January  6,  1965, 
to  amend  the  Capper- Volstead  Act.  The 
Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1967  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  criticized  in  the 
1965  bUl. 

Question  No.  12:  Who  suppo-ts  the 
Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1967? 

Answer:  This  legislation  Is  supported 
by  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  the  National 
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Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  many 
other  agricultural  groups. 

Question  No.  13:  Why  does  the  Farm 
Bureau  support  this  legislation? 

Answer:  The  Farm  Bureau  has  a  long 
history  of  being  active  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  marketing.  Its  support  of 
this  type  of  legislation  is  consistent  with 
Farm  Bureau's  objectives  to  develop  an 


agriculture  that  Is  free  of  Government 
controls  with  farmers  developing  their 
own  strong  marketing  associations. 

So  far  in  this  session  of  Congress,  many 
members  of  both  parties  have  introduced 
and  indicated  enthusiastic  and  vigorous 
support  for  the  Agricultm-al  Producers 
Marketing  Act  of  1967.  Since  the  law 
would  create  a  climate  that  would  f  aclli- 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  13, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Carl 
Hayden,  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary,  Wtishlngton.  D.C..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  fathers  and  our 
God:  We  lift  our  prayer  for  Thy  honored 
servants  in  this  Chamber  who  now  must 
bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  yet  another 
demanding  day.  Be  Thou  their 
strength  and  sure  defense.  In  such  an 
hour,  O  Lord,  grant  them  a  sense  of  Thy 
sustaining  presence.  Give  strength  of 
body  and  clarity  of  mind.  Bless  them 
with  a  sense  of  historical  perspective, 
with  freshened  sensitivity  to  human 
values,  an  appreciation  of  what  is  really 
important,  a  commitment  to  what  Is  right 
in  Thy  sight.  When  duties  are  so  many 
and  tasks  so  heavy,  when  demands  are 
beyond  reason  and  burden  beyond  en- 
durance, then,  by  Thy  mercy,  grant  re- 
newal of  strength  to  run  and  not  be 
weary,  to  walk  and  not  faint.  Thus  re- 
fresh and  renew  Thy  servants  standing 
before  Thee,  and  empower  them  this 
day,  we  pray,  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  high  duty  before  men  and  his- 
tory and  Thy  divine  Judgment.  In  the 
name  of  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfieu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  12,  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  DEBATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANSFiitD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  —  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATOR  DOMINICK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
|n  relation  to  routine  morning  business 
be  limited  to  3  minutes,  starting  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Colorado    [Mr. 

DOMINICK). 

ITie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  . 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1965, 
when  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  first 
offered  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal  grants 
for  rural  water  supply  systems,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  our  rural  communities 
was  their  Inability  to  provide  modem 
facilities  to  attrsict  new  residents  to  the 
country  and  keep  established  residents  in 
rural  areas. 

One  of  these  handicaps  was  the  l8w;k 
of  modem  water  systems. 

The  bill  was  subsequently  enacted 
virtually  without  opposition,  with  the 
sponsorship  of  93  Senators,  with  an 
additional  House  provision  authorizing 
grants  for  rural  sewer  systems  as  well. 

It  was  the  rural  electrification  system, 
through  our  REA  cooperatives,  that 
brought  about  the  almost  total  electri- 
fication of  our  rural  areas. 

With  electrification  came  growth  that 
exceeded  the  most  optimistic  dreams  of 
30  years  ago. 

Rural  water  and  sewer  systems  are 
beginning  to  open  up  opportimlties  for 
development,  and  will  permit  thousands 
of  new  residents  to  come  Into  our  niral 
communities. 

Many  of  them  will  bring  with  them 
Industries  and  payrolls  for  workers  who 
will  be  gainfully  employed  far  from  the 
big  cities. 

Water  and  sewer  systems  are  only  a 
beginning. 

We  also  need  additional  facilities  to 
make  small  towns  more  attractive  to 
more  people. 

We  are  therefore  offering  additional 
amendments  today  to  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961. 

These  amendments  would  authorize 
loans  and  grants  for  Improving  or  con- 
structing community  centers  in  rural 
areas. 

A  number  of  my  coUesigues  have  talked 
to  me  about  this  need  and  the  importance 
of  providing  legislative  authority  to  make 
loans  and  grants  for  such  facilities. 

The  bill  we  are  offering  would  also 
permit  loans  to  farmers  to  establish  non- 
farm  enterprises  on  their  farms;  provide 
for  comprehensive  planning  of  water  and 


tate  the  development  and  strengthening 
of  agriculural  producers  marketing  as- 
sociations, opposition  has  been  indicated 
by  certain  processor  interests. 

I  believe  farmers  can  Improve  their 
market  power  through  the  development 
of  stronger  marketing  and  bargaining  as- 
sociations, and  thereby  Improve  their  net 
Income. 


waste  disposal  systems;  Increase  the 
amount  of  loans  that  might  be  made 
from  and  held  by  the  agricultural  credit 
Insurance  fund  at  any  one  time;  provide 
a  flexible  interest  rate  for  loans;  in- 
crease the  water  and  sewer  grant  author- 
ization from  $50  million  to  $150  million; 
and  Increase  water  and  sewer  planning 
funds  from  $5  million  to  $25  million. 

Another  very  Important  provision  is 
one  recommended  by  the  President  ear- 
lier this  year,  for  which  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him;  namely,  eliminate  the  $450 
million  ceiling  on  the  annual  Insured 
loan  authorizations  for  loans  to  individ- 
ual farmers  and  rural  groups. 

This  Is  an  especially  important  provi- 
sion. If  we  are  to  make  credit  available  to 
realize  the  growth  needs  of  our  rural 
areas. 

One  final  pont,  Mr.  President.  There 
have  been  efforts  recently  to  advance  new 
programs  for  rural  areas  on  the  excuse 
that  our  rural  areas  are  poverty-ridden 
and  need  the  so-called  poverty  money. 

Our  recommendations  are  based  on  no 
such  premise,  Mr.  President. 

Our  rural  communities  suffer  pri- 
marily from  underdevelopment,  rather 
than  poverty. 

Our  farmers  and  the  residents  of  small 
farm  towns  are  justly  proud  of  their 
commimltles. 

They  have  many  modem  improve- 
ments, but  they  deserve  parity  of  modem 
necessities  with  those  who  live  in  the 
cities. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  assisting  rural  development  rather 
than  dealing  with  the  bugaboo  of  rural 
poverty  that  this  bill  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and 
myself. 

I  offer  this  bill  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  an  analysis, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1504)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
loans  to  supplement  farm  income,  au- 
thorize loans  and  grants  for  community 
centers,  remove  the  annual  ceiling  on  in- 
sured loans,  increase  the  amount  of  un- 
sold insiu-ed  loans  that  may  be  made 
out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate  aa- 
nual  limits  on  grants,  establish  a  flexible 
loan  Interest  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mansfield),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
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and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom), 
aa  follows: 

S.  1604 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Consolidated  Parmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  Is  fiirtber  amended 
as  follows : 

The  first  sentence  of  section  303  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Loans  may  be  made  or 
Insured  under  this  subtitle  for  (1)  acquir- 
ing, enlarging,  or  Improving  farms,  Includ- 
ing farm  buildings,  land  and  water  develop- 
ment, use  smd  conservation,  (2)  recreational 
uses  and  faculties,  (3)  enterprises  needed  to 
supplement  farm  Income,  (4)  refinancing  ex- 
isting lndebt«<lnen,  and  (6)  loon  doalng 
costs." 

Sxc.  a.  Amend  section  306(a)(1)  by 
striking  the  word  "and"  after  the  words  "dis- 
posal facilities",  and  adding  after  the  words 
"recreational  development",  the  words  "and 
to  provide  In  rural  areas  community  centers 
necessary  for  community  programs  of  health, 
recreation  and  similar  services  and  activi- 
ties,"; by  amending  section  306(a)(3)  by 
striking  the  word  "or"  after  the  word  "water" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
inserting  after  the  word  "waste"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "or  for  commxmity  cen- 
ters": and  by  amending  section  306(a)(7) 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "projects"  the 
words  "and  community  centers". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  306(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
changing  "$50,000,000"  to  "•150,000,000." 

Sxc.  4.  Section  306(a)  (6)  is  amended  by 
changing  "$5,000,000"  to  "$26,000,000." 

Sxc.  6.  Section  307(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof:  "Loans  made  or  insured  im- 
der  this  subtitle,  except  loans  to  public  bod- 
ies whose  obligations  bear  Interest  not 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax.  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary equal  to  the  smn  of  the  annually  esti- 
mated average  yield  to  maturity,  on  the 
basis  of  closing  market  quotations  or  prices, 
as  of  January  1  preceding  establishment  of 
the  rate  by  the  Secretary,  on  all  outstanding 
maketable  pubUc  obligaUonis  of  the  United 
States  which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for 
redemption  for  10  years  or  more,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  or  1  per  centum,  plvis 
an  additional  rate  not  exceeding  l  per  cen- 
timi  per  annum,  provided  that  such  interest 
rate  shall  not  exceed  6^  per  centum  per 
annum.  Such  loans  to  such  public  bodies 
shall  bear  Interest  at  the  average  rate,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Ite  marketable 
public  obligations  outstanding  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  loan  is 
made,  which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for 
redemption  for  16  years  from  date  of  issue." 

Sxc.  6.  Section  308  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  commas  and  the  phrase  ",  aggregat- 
ing not  more  than  9460,000,000  in  any  one 
year,". 

Sec.  7.  SecUon  300(f)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  figure  "$60,000,000"  to  "$100,- 
000,000." 

Sxc.  8.  Section  312  is  amended  by  (a)  re- 
vising subsection  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(4)  financing  land  and  water  development, 
use,  and  conservation;"  (b)  inserting  new 
items  (6)  and  (6)  to  read  as  follows:  "(5) 
recreational  uses  and  facilities;  (6)  enter- 
prises needed  to  supplement  farm  income;" 
find  (c)  by  renumbering  the  present  items 
"(6),   (6)   and  (7)"  to  "(7).   (8)   and   (0)." 

Sxc.  9.  Section  316  is  amended  by  (a) 
striking  from  the  first  sentence  "at  an  In- 
terest rate  not  to  exceed  6  i>er  centum  per 
annum,"  and  (b)  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
section  the  following:  "Such  loans  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary equal  to  the  sum  of  the  annually  esti- 
mated average  yield  to  maturity,  on  the  basis 
of  closing  market  quotations  or  prices,  as  of 


January  1  preceding  establlabment  o'  the  rate 
by  the  Secretary,  on  all  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  of  the  United  States 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  ten  years  or  more,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus 
an  additional  rate  not  exceeding  1  per  cen- 
tiim  per  annum,  provided  that  such  interest 
rate  shall  not  exceed  6'/^  per  centum  per 
annum." 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Aiken  is  as  follows: 

SXCnON-BT-SECTION     ANALYSIS     OF     PBOPOSXO 

Bill  To  Amxkd  tbx  Consolidatkd  Paxicxbs 

Home  Aokhostxation  Act  or  1961 

Section  1.  SecUon  303  Farm  OwnersMp 
Loaru — N  on  farm  Enterprises.  This  amend- 
ment will  broaden  this  section  by  authoriz- 
ing loans  to  farm  families  for  establishing 
nonfarm  enterprises,  such  as  providing 
buildings  needed  for  repair  shops  or  for 
marketing  of  locally  produced  products. 
The  enterprise  will  be  established  on  the 
applicant's  farm.  Such  a  loan  will  be  made 
when  the  applicant  cannot  reasonably  In- 
crease his  farm  Income  by  development  or 
purchase  of  additional  land  or  through  off- 
farm  employment. 

Section  2.  Section  306(a)  (1).  (2),  and 
(7).  Loans  and  Grants  for  Community 
Centers. 

This  blU  wUl  amend  Section  306(a)  (1) 
to  authorize  direct  and  Insiired  loans  to  as- 
sociations, including  corporations  not  oper- 
ated for  profit,  and  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  to  provide  community 
centers  In  low-income  rural  areas.  The 
community  centers  may  be  acquired  or 
constructed. 

The  bill  will  amend  Section  306(a)  (3) 
to  provide  for  grants  not  to  exceed  60  per- 
cent of  the  development  cost  of  such  proj- 
ects. Such  community  centers  Include 
structures  and  related  faciUtles,  as  well  as 
the  land  necessary  for  the  site,  needed  to 
enable  the  community  to  carry  out  or  par- 
ticipate in  programs  of  health,  recreational, 
social,  and  other  necessary  community 
services  and  activities.  Such  services  and 
facilities  financed  under  this  Section  would 
meet  a  pressing  need  in  the  area  that 
cannot  be  met  from  other  sources. 

The  bill  will  amend  Section  306(a)  (7) 
to  permit  the  making  of  loans  and  grants  for 
community  centers  in  any  town  having  a 
population  of  6.600  or  less. 

Sections  3  and  4.  Section  306(a)(2)  and 
(6).  Association  Grant  Authorizations.  The 
amendment  to  Section  306(a)  (2)  would 
Increase  the  amount  of  development  grants 
that  could  be  made  In  a  fiscal  year  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  projects  from  the  present 
limit  of  $50  million  to  $150  million.  Until 
very  recently  there  has  been  no  place  for 
many  rural  communities  to  turn  for  assist- 
ance In  the  development  of  public  facilities 
for  water  and  waste  disposal.  The  economic 
base  of  many  rural  communities  is  so  limit- 
ed that  provisions  for  the  most  basic  urban - 
type  facilities  are  not  poesible  without  some 
grant  assistance. 

The  amendment  to  Section  306(a)(6) 
would  increase  from  $5  million  to  $25  million 
the  maximum  amount  of  grants  that  could 
be  made  annually  for  the  preparation  of 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  development  of 
water  and  sewer  systems. 

Sections  5  and  9.  Section  307(a)  and  316. 
Flexible  Interest  Rate  to  Borrowers.  Direct 
and  Insured  soil  and  water  loans  to  individ- 
uals and  nonprofit  corpKiratlons,  as  well  as 
direct  operating  loans  and  direct  and  insured 
farm  ownership  loans  would,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  maximum  rate  of  5  percent,  have  a 
fiexlble  interest  rate  tied  to  current  yields 
on  long-term  Treasury  borrowings. 

The  rate  for  borrowers  whose  interest  pay- 
ments are  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes 
woiild  be   equal   to   the   prevailing   average 


market  yield  on  Government  obligations  with 
remaining  noncall  periods  of  at  least  10  yean 
estimated  anniially  as  of  January  1,  plug  not 
more  than  one  percent  per  annum,  subject 
to  an  overall  celling  of  5.6  percent  per  an- 
num.  Under  this  formula,  interest  rates 
would  be  determined  largely  by  market  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  ths 
year  in  which  loans  are  approved. 

The  interest  rate  on  loans  to  public  agen- 
cies whose  Interest  payments  are  not  subject 
to  Federal  income  tax  would  be  flexible.  It 
would  be  based  on  the  average  rate  payable 
by  the  Treasury  upon  its  marketable  public 
obligations  which  are  not  due  or  callable  for 
15  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  This  flexible 
interest  rate  is  similar  to  that  provided  for 
loans  to  pubUc  bodies  in  small  watershed 
projects  under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act. 

SecUon  6.  SecUon  308.  Elimination  of 
Annual  Limit  on  Insurance  Authority. 

This  amendment  will  remove  the  $450,000,- 
000  aggregate  annual  celling  so  as  to  permit 
the  making  of  Insured  loans  to  eligible  ap- 
plicants commensurate  with  the  demand. 
Insured  loans  are  made  imder  this  authority 
for  farm  ownership,  individual  soil  and  wa- 
ter, and  association  purposes.  Because  of 
the  extremely  high  demand  for  loans  in  rural 
communities  for  water  and  waste  disposal 
projects  and  for  farm  ownership  loans,  tbe 
authorization  has  been  exhausted  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  each  of  the  past  three 
years. 

Section  7,  Section  309(f).  Increase  <n 
Amount  of  Loans  Initially  Held  in  the  Agrt- 
cultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund. 

This  amendment  will  Increase  from  $60 
million  to  $100  million  the  amount  of  loan* 
that  can  be  made  from  and  held  at  any  one 
time  in  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  pending  initial  sale.  This  change  will 
permit  a  smoother  fiow  of  loans  through  the 
fund  and  eliminate  delays  in  issuing  loan 
checks.  It  win  permit  accumulation  of 
blocks  of  loans  to  be  sold  to  lenders  Inter- 
ested only  in  large  Investments.  It  will  alio 
permit  holding  loans  in  the  fund  during 
short  periods  of  higher  than  normal  Interest 
rates.  The  purpose  is  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  rural  fami- 
lies more  effectively  and  expeditiously. 

Section  8.  Section  312  (5)  Operating 
Loans — Nonfarm  Enterprises.  The  new  Item 
212  (5)  will  enable  qualified  applicants  to 
receive  operating  loans  for  small  nonfarm 
enterprises,  such  as  providing  equipment  for 
repair  shops,  processing,  and  transportation 
(acUiUes  where  needed  to  supplement  farm 
Income.  This  will  help  farm  families  toward 
full  employment  and  a  chance  to  achieve 
economic  stability  in  situations  where  farm- 
ing alone  will  not  produce  adequate  income 
for  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  second 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  and  to  say 
that  I  thorouglily  approve  of  what  he  is 
advocating  and  am  honored  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bHl. 

I  think  that,  while  we  have  been  plac- 
ing so  much  stress  on  the  urbanised 
areas  of  this  country,  we  have  not  given 
sufficient  attention  to  and  have  indeed 
neglected  the  needs  of  the  rural  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

The  type  of  legislation  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  over  a  year  ago  has  proved 
its  applicability  and  highly  efficient 
effect  as  far  as  water  systems  are  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time,  Its  success  li 
only  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  much 
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more  needs  to  be  done — and  on  a  legiti- 
mate basis,  not  on  a  poverty  basis.  The 
needs  of  our  rapidly  dwindling  rural 
population  simply  must  be  met.  The 
farmers  of  the  Nation  must  be  enabled 
to  continue  to  farm,  and  those  who  have 
left  the  farm  hopefully  may  be  brought 
back,  all  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  interest  in 
this  and  other  matters  affecting  our 
rural  economy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  results  of  the  rural  sewer  and  water 
systems  bill,  approved  about  2  years  ago, 
has  far  exceeded  expectations.  I  think 
about  one  thousand  communities  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  about  4,000  are  awaiting  to 
derive  benefits  from  the  service  which 
that  bill  will  provide.  This  bill  makes 
it  possible  to  more  fully,  and  sooner, 
develop  the  rural  communities,  rather 
than  see  them  go  into  the  role  of  poverty 
dependencies. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  of  yesterday  provided  that  I  be 
recognized  for  a  half  hour.  If  the  ma- 
jority leader  does  not  object,  I  ask  that 
I  take  my  half  hour  starting  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed;  that 
was  understood. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  is,  as  usual, 
most  cooperative  in  providing  time  for 
those  of  us  who  want  to  discuss  subjects 
which  we  think  are  of  real  importance. 


PUNTA  DEL  ESTE:  ANOTHER  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  where  our  men  are  fight- 
ing and  djring  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
constitutes  the  major  concern  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  Government.  I  support  a 
strong  American  stand  there. 

But  this  week  the  eyes  of  our  Nation 
focus  on  Latin  America.  Hiere,  at 
Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  the  Presidents 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  meeting  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
nations  represented  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

As  the  Conference  convenes,  however, 
we  find  that  four  nations — Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Bolivia— are 
being  ruled  by  martial  law.  This  is  the 
flrst  time  in  the  history  of  the  OAS  that 
lour  nations  simultaneously  have  been 
forced  to  suspend  constitutional  guaran- 
tees because  of  the  terrorist  and  guerrilla 
attacks  mounted  by  the  Communists. 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Honduras.  Peru, 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  and  other  nations 
in  that  area  are  threatened  by  similar 
situations  at  the  present  time. 

When  we  seek  the  reason,  we  find  it  in 
the  Soviet  power  in  Cuba.  Prom  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  dh-ectlng  wars  of 
subversion— not  only  against  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  but,  indeed,  against  the 


free  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  as  well. 
Not  only  are  the  Russians  behind  this 
subversion;  they  brag  openly  about  it. 

The  boasting  is  prevalent  in  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  highest  officials 
in  the  Kremlin.  In  organizing  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  on  Subversion 
held  In  Havana  last  year,  no  less  a  func- 
tionary than  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  An- 
drei A.  Gromyko  rose  in  the  chambers  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  and  told  its  members 
what  Russia  had  in  mind.      He  said: 

The  Soviet  Union,  In  taking  part  in  the  Ha- 
vana Conference  will  do  everything  to  help 
consolidate  the  front  of  the  struggle  against 
imperialist  aggression. 

In  plain  Communist  language,  this 
means  the  Soviets  are  committed  to  a 
policy  of  worldwide  subversion.  The  fi- 
nal target  is,  of  course,  the  United  States. 

This  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  hostile 
anti-American  message  sent  to  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  in  Havana  by  So- 
viet leaders  Alexel  N.  Kosygin  and  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev.    It  reads.  In  part: 

Today.  Havana  attracts  the  attenUon  of 
all  fighters  against  the  forces  of  aggression 
and  colonialism,  and  for  the  national  and  so- 
cial liberaUon  of  all  peoples  .  .  .  VS.  impe- 
rialists are  challenging  all  progressive  forces. 

The  message  stresses  that  the  United 
States  is  "binding  the  Latin  American 
nations  with  imperialistic  rope." 

Sharaf  R.  Rashidov  headed  the  40- 
man  Soviet  delegation  to  Havana.  As  a 
candidate  member  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Party  Central  Committee 
of  Uzbekistan,  Rashidov's  position  at  the 
Havana  conference  carried  the  full 
weight  of  Soviet  policy.  He  endorsed 
"wars  of  national  liberation,"  saying  that 
the  "common  enemy  is  international  im- 
perialism, headed  by  the  United  States." 
The  Soviet  delegate  then  stated,  "im- 
perialism must  be  v?iped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  once  and  for  all." 

Mr.  President,  these  few  words  uttered 
by  the  Russian  functionary  describe  bet- 
ter than  several  pages  of  text  the  goal 
of  the  Soviet  policy.  The  aggression 
which  we  are  witnessing  in  Vietnam  is 
a  concrete  expression  of  Soviet  policy — 
a  policy  of  worldwide  subversion. 

Vietnam  Is  no  isolated  brush-fire  war, 
nor  is  It  a  civil  war,  as  many  would  have 
us  believe.  It  Is  only  one  confrontation 
among  many.  Indeed,  the  vital  rela- 
tionship of  Vietnam  to  other  wars  of 
subversion  was  brought  to  light  by 
Nguyen  Van  Tien,  the  chief  Havana 
delegate  of  the  so-called  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Lll)eration  Front — the  VIetcong. 
He  demanded  world  Communist  sup- 
port— ^parades,  sit-ins  and  demonstra- 
tions— to  undermine  the  moral  basis  for 
our  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  And  Tran 
Danh  Tuyen,  the  official  N<rth  Vietnam- 
ese delegate  to  the  Havana  Conference, 
warned  that  victory  in  South  Vietnam, 
or  alternatively,  the  neutralization  of 
U.S.  military  forces  there,  was  pre- 
requisite to  the  success  of  projected  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation  on 
other  continents — the  purpose  for  which 
the  Havana  conference  actually  was 
called. 

I  have  quoted  his  words  as  evidence 
that  what  is  happening  In  Latin  Amer- 


ica, as  the  Presidents  meet  In  Punta  del 
Este,  is  part  and  parcel  of  overall 
Communist  strategy — specifically,  Soviet 
strategy.  The  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gate referred  to  "the  vital  bearing  of  the 
Vietnam  question  on  our  three  conti- 
nents and  on  the  present  situation  of  the 
entire  world."  What  he  means,  I  think, 
is  if  the  will  of  the  United  States  to  win 
in  Vietnam  is  sapped  or  undermined, 
there  will  be  little  disposition  in  this 
country  to  stand  fast  In  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Hanoi's  delegate  to  Havana  laid  down 
conditions  for  "peace"  in  Vietnam  that 
have  no  meaning  other  than  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  One  is  that 
the  United  States  recognize  the  Commu- 
nist puppet,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam.  With  this 
precedent  established — and  I  see  alarm- 
ing evidence  that  there  are  powerful 
voices  for  establishing  that  precedent — 
the  Communist  aggressors  would  achieve 
a  key  victory  and  the  free  world  a 
stimnlng  loss.  We  would  undercut  our- 
selves In  Latin  America  where  the  ma- 
jority of  countries  have  been  battling 
so-called  national  liberation  fronts  for 
years. 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  voices  virtually  pleading  for 
peace  at  any  price,  pleading  for  recog- 
nition of  the  VIetcong  and.  In  general, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  is  not  firm  in  its  commitments  to 
stop  aggression,  have  had  the  effect  of 
escalating  guerrilla  wars  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  fact.  Just  last  March  13,  Fidel 
Castro  was  encouraged  to  brag  that  he 
could  explode  "a  dozen  Vietnams  In 
Latin  America." 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Colombia,  con- 
sidered by  many  among  the  brightest 
hopes  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
boasts  a  popularly  elected  President,  the 
distinguished  Professor  Carlos  Lleras 
Restrepo,  and  a  program  of  development 
which  is  unequaled  in  this  hemisphere. 
Colombia,  however,  recently  has  been 
forced  Into  a  martial  law  situation. 
Why? 

I  shall  quote  a  few  of  the  alarms  set 
off  by  President  Lleras  Restrepo  himself. 
He  made  it  clear  that  if  the  Cuban  Com- 
munists remain  unchallenged,  as  they 
have  for  so  many  years,  the  future  of  his 
country  is  indeed  bleak. 

It  Is  a  fact — 

Said  the  Colombian  President — 
that   a   foreign   country   is   intervening   In 
Colombia's    internal     affairs     touching     off 
guerrUla  wars. 

It  has  been  found  that  subversives  ac- 
tually have  been  manufacturing  arms 
clandestinely  In  Colombia's  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  Cuban-trained  guerrillas 
have  penetrated  the  nortorlous  bandit 
gangs  of  Colombia  and  have  extorted 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  ransom 
from  relatives  of  148  Colombian  kid- 
napped civilians.  Castorite  guerrillas 
have  even  published  maps  dividing  Co- 
lombia into  five  so-called  independent 
SociaUst  republics.  In  one  such  "repub- 
lic," Marquetalla,  the  guerrillas  have 
managed  to  assert  considerable  pres- 
sure on  the  population.  As  in  Vietnam, 
the  populace  there  sometimes  lives  al- 
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temately  under  government  and  guer- 
rilla control. 

The  Colombian  Army  has  fought  hard 
and  well  to  eradicate  the  guerrilla  bands. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  topography  of  Colombia — its  tower- 
ing Andes  and  jungle  hinterland — know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  fight  a  defensive 
battle  in  such  terrain.  Cuban- trained 
Communist  guerrilla  leaders — among 
them  Manuel  Marulanda  Velez,  Ciro 
Castano  and  Pablo  Vasquez — have  full 
military  support  of  a  predatory  Cuba. 
The  Communists  have  created  two  huge 
war  zones  in  Colombia — one  in  the 
mountains,  another  in  the  plains. 

There  is  still  another  guerrilla  force 
operating  in  Colombia:  urban  guerrillas 
who  have  infiltrated  the  universities,  cul- 
tiiral  institutions,  and  labor  unions. 
What  I  regard  as  unimpeachable  sotirces 
have  informed  me  that  these  urban 
guerrillas  number  more  than  20,000  and 
are  organized  into  small  action  cells 
throughout  the  country.  All  receive  ma- 
terial Euid  moral  support  from  the  Rus- 
sian base,  Cuba.  Nearly  20,000  soldiers 
are  operating  in  the  states  of  Santander, 
Santander  del  Norte,  Magdalena,  Valle 
and  Huila.  Four  full  Colombian  battal- 
ions, comprising  8,000  men,  are  operat- 
ing in  only  two  of  these  States,  trying 
to  beat  back  constant  assaults  launched 
against  the  small  towns  and  settlements 
in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

President  Lleras  Restrepo  sketched 
some  dimensions  of  the  undeclared  war 
against  Colombia  by  Cuba.    He  said: 

Guerrilla  activities  directed  from  abroad 
(meaning  Cuba)  entail  a  high  cost  ...  to 
preserve  public  order  .  .  .  that  could  be 
better  spent  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
needy  classes  of  our  country. 

Last  November,  Colombia  was  forced 
to  impose  drastic  currency  controls,  but 
despite  those  controls  over  $100  million 
have  fled  the  coimtry — some  sent  to  the 
United  States  and  the  balance  resting  in 
unnimibered  accoimts  in  Swiss  banks. 

Two  weeks  ago  Colombian  President 
Lleras  Restrepx)  admitted  that  the  roots 
of  Communist  subversion  have  yet  to  be 
destroyed  when  he  told  his  nation: 

The  marauding  bands  have  never  been 
completely  destroyed,  though  they  suffer  set- 
backs at  the  hands  of  our  Army  units  .  .  . 

Then,  alluding  to  the  constant  resupply 
of  men  and  war  materials  from  Cuba,  the 
President  added: 

The  machinery  which  trains  and  Instructs 
the  guerrillas  remains  Intact  and  unchal- 
lenged. 

Venezuela,  Colombia's  neighbor  which 
also  has  been  forced  to  rule  through 
martial  law,  has  15,000  Regular  Army 
troops  committed  to  the  battle  against 
Cuban-trained  rural  and  urban  guerril- 
las. Bolivia,  the  third  country  suffering 
from  Cuban-exported  subversion  and 
ruling  by  martial  law,  has  4,000  troops 
fighting  guerrillas  on  the  lofty  plateaus 
of  that  Andean  country.  Mr.  President, 
a  graphic  description  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Bolivia  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  11. 

This  article  is  entitled  "Newsman  De- 
scribes Ouerrllla  Base  Established  Deep 
In  Bolivian  Jungle."  It  was  written  by 
Murray  Sayle,  distinguished  correspond- 
ent for  the  London  Times. 


In  this  article  he  shows  the  equipment 
they  have:  Field  hospitals,  caves,  ovens, 
surgical  supplies,  other  supplies,  and 
weapons — all  found  deep  in  the  Jungles 
of  southeast  Bolivia. 

An  article  entitled  "Brazil  Rated  Top 
Power  Militarily  Among  Latins,"  under 
the  dateline  London,  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

Another  article  entitled  "Martial  Law 
Is  Declared  in  Bolivia  Zone,"  under  the 
dateline  La  Paz,  was  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

These  two  articles  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems in  Latin  America  which  concern 
the  military  supplies  and  equipment  that 
must  be  used  by  the  Latin  American 
coimtries. 

It  is  reported  that  Cuba  alone  has 
more  military  people  than  does  any  oth- 
er country  of  Latin  America. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  inject  a  per- 
sonal item,  I  have  a  son  operating  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Bolivia  who  has  recently 
written  me  saying  that  reports  of  the 
Communist-oriented  guerrilla  activities 
in  Bolivia  are  constantly  sweeping 
through  the  country  and  creating  prob- 
lems almost  daily. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,  1967] 

Newsman  Dksckibes  Ouxkuixa  Bask  Estab- 
lished Deep  in  Bolivxan  Jungle 
(By  Murray  Sayle) 

Nachabhuaztt,  Bolivia,  April  10. — I  have 
Just  returned  from  a  four-day  jungle  patrol 
with  the  Bolivian  Army,  which  discovered  a 
strongly  fortified  base  of  Castro-tyj*  guerrU- 
las  deep  In  the  Bolivian  jungle. 

The  guerrilla  activity  first  came  to  light 
when  a  Bolivian  army  patrol  of  six  men  was 
ambushed  and  wiped  out  on  March  23  In  the 
foothills  of  the  Andes. 

Two  days  later  another  patrol  of  14  men 
and  two  officers,  cent  to  look  for  the  missing 
men,  WEts  captured,  stripped  of  weapons  and 
clothing,  and  released. 

Our  patrol  Inspected  the  expertly  placed 
weapons  pit  In  the  cliffs  from  which  the 
bloody  ambush  was  sprung  on  March  23  and 
I  began  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  work  of 
marijuana  smugglers,  as  many  Bolivians 
believe. 

Farther  along  we  found  a  fully  equipped 
field  kitchen  with  a  big  oven  csjMible  of 
baking  bread  for  at  least  100  men.  Near  it 
were  vegetable  gardens  and  a  butcher  shop 
where  mules  had  been  cut  up.  Prom  the  con- 
dition of  the  meat  I  judged  that  the  camp 
had  been  evacuated  no  more  than  three  days 
ago. 

A  little  farther  along  the  trail,  under  the 
dense  canopy  of  trees  and  creei>er8,  was  a 
well-equipped  field  boepltal  with  empty 
packets  of  antibiotics,  surgical  dressings  and 
Instruments  manufactured  in  Italy,  Britain, 
West  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  canvas  covering  of  the  big  hospital 
tent  had  been  taken  away,  but  I  saw  an  oper- 
ating table  and  seats  for  patients  to  wait 
outside,  all  made  of  jungle  timbers. 

In  a  pile  of  rubbish  near  the  hospital  I 
found  files  of  patients  Identified  by  their 
first  names,  and  receipts  from  La  Paz  medical 
suppliers  for  $5000  worth  of  medical  equip- 
ment bought  between  Nov.  3  and  Nov.  20 
through  a  fictitious  firm. 

A  hundred  yards  farther  on  was  the  dormi- 
tory area  with  latrines  dug  in  proper  military 
style  and  crude  showers  made  of  mule  skins. 


In  this  area  were  more  than  50  homemade 
hand  grenades.  Grenades  had  been  used  to 
wipe  out  the  earlier  patrol. 

Among  the  rubbish  neatly  raked  from  the 
dormitory  area  I  found  a  picture  of  Che 
Guevara  (the  former  lieutenant  of  Fidel 
Castro)  taken  In  the  Jungle,  and  a  copy  of 
a  speech  by  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  of  North 
Vietnam,  translated  into  Spanish,  calling  for 
an  "armed  struggle  for  national  liberation 
of  long  duration  with  prolonged  resistance 
leading  to  the  eventual  trltimph  of  the 
people." 

It  was  impossible  that  these  could  have 
been  "planted"  as  I  found  them  myself  in  the 
rubbish  and  the  Bolivian  patrol  with  me  had 
never  heard  of  Oiap.  The  Guevara  picture 
looked  like  an  old  one  from  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1967] 

Brazil  Rated  Top  Powes  Mn-rrAEiLY  Among 
Latins 

London,  April  12. — Brazil.  Cuba  and  Ar- 
gentina are  the  major  Latin  American  mili- 
tary powers,  according  to  an  independent 
survey  published  here  today. 

The  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  a  Lon- 
don-based organization  which  analyzes  mili- 
tary facilities,  said  Brazil's  194.000-nian 
armed  forces  and  M85-mllllon  defense  budg- 
et were  easily  the  largest  in  the  area  in  1966, 
the  year  used  for  the  study. 

But,  it  said  Cuba  has  a  "well-trained  mili- 
tia" of  200,000  men  in  addition  to  its  stand- 
ing armed  forces  of  121,000  men.  It  said 
Cuba's  1966  defense  budget  of  $214  million, 
about  7.2  per  cent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct, was  the  largest  percentage  spent  by  any 
of  the  three.  Argentina  spent  2.1  per  cent. 
Brazil   3.2   f>er  cent. 

Argentina  spent  $258  million  on  132,000 
men  at  arms. 

The  report  noted  that  Haiti  spent  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  government  outlay  in  1965, 
compared  to  Brazil's  16.2  per  cent,  Argen- 
tina's  15.3  and  Cuba's  10.8. 

Russian  forces  In  Cuba  have  been  cut  to 
less  than  3000  men.  mostly  advisers,  the  re- 
port said. 

n.S.  estimates  put  the  total  Soviet  strength 
In  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  1962  missile  crisis 
at  as  many  as  22,000  men.  The  report  said 
Cuba's  air  force  has  270  planes.  Including  45 
Mig  21s. 

Martial  Law  Is  Declared  in  Bolivia  Zoni 

La  Paz,  AprU  12. — Martial  law  went  into 
effect  In  the  guerrilla  zone  of  southeastern 
Bolivia  today  following  a  clash  Monday  that 
left  a  reported  13  dead. 

In  authorizing  the  martial  law  In  the  area, 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Rene  Barrientoe  last 
night  also  outlawed  the  Bolivian  Communist 
Party  and  the  pro-Communist  Workers'  Rev- 
olutionary Party.  Both  had  been  harassed 
by  the  government  previously. 

The  decree  said  "armed  irregular  groups 
constituted  by  elements  of  different  nation- 
alities, obeying  the  orders  of  international 
Communism,  have  organized  a  base  of  oper- 
ations which  affects  four  provinces  of  the 
southeast  of  the  nation." 

A  communique  said  that  on  Monday,  nine 
soldiers  and  four  guerrillas  were  killed  in  the 
Jungle  20  miles  north  of  Nancahuazu,  where 
a  guerrilla  training  camp  was  located  follow- 
ing a  clEish  March  24. 

Estimates  on  the  number  of  guerrillas  vary, 
the  army  saying  400  and  a  newsman  who 
visited  the  zone  saying  100. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  country,  Guatemala,  has  been  in 
a  state  of  siege  for  nearly  9  months,  with 
no  end  of  martial  law  in  sight.  Nothing 
could  be  more  expressive  of  the  situation 
in  Guatemala  than  an  article  written  by 
Vice  President  Clemente  Marroquin  Ro- 
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jas,  and  published  in  the  newspaper,  La 
Hora.    He  wrote: 

It  looks  as  though  Guatemala  will  be  the 
next  American  nation  to  faU  to  Marxism. 

Adding: 

At  the  rate  things  are  going,  everything 
points  to  this  eventuality. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  Latin 
America  cannot  be  described  merely  as 
serious  or  alarming.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  military  and  governmental 
posture  of  our  allies  south  of  us  is  ex- 
tremely critical. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  oil-rich  Vene- 
zuela, a  prime  target  of  Russian-Cuban 
intervention  since  1961.  Hundreds  of 
Venezuelan  soldiers  and  airmen  have 
died  fighting  guerrillas,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  fied  that  country 
as  a  direct  result  of  urban  terrorism  and 
forays  by  rural  bands  of  Communists. 

But  the  people  of  Venezuela  have  con- 
tinued to  support  their  Government.  Al- 
though so-called  student  demonstrators 
there  are  vocal,  and  they  receive  sup- 
port from  pacifist  politicians  and  intel- 
lectuals here,  they  are  in  a  very  small, 
almost  insignificant  minority.  This  was 
proved  when,  despite  threats  from  Cuba 
tiiat  those  who  voted  in  the  elections 
would  be  shot,  the  people  turned  out  and 
elected  Raul  Leoni  as  President.  It  was 
also  proved  last  June  30  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  when  the  people  went  to 
the  polls  and  overwhelmingly  elected 
Balaguer,  at  the  same  time  rejecting 
Juan  Bosch,  who  had  strong  leftist  ties. 

The  people  do  not  want  commimism 
and  have  steadfastly  rejected  it  when- 
ever they  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  will.  Small,  vocal, 
disciplined,  well  trained  and  well 
supplied,  the  Communists  and  their  po- 
litical and  intellectual  dupes  now  try  to 
come  to  power  in  Latin  America,  just  as 
they  try  to  come  to  power  in  South  Viet- 
nam— through  violence  and  terror.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  Communist  Party  is  no 
longer  recognized  in  Venezuela.  Yet  its 
militants  manage  to  keep  the  country  in 
8  state  of  political  turbulence  through 
the  use  of  student  agitators,  intellectual 
collaborators,  political  opportunists,  sab- 
oteurs, terrorists,  and  rural  guerrilla 
bands. 

President  Raul  Leoni  in  commenting 
on  his  problems  has  called  upon  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  do 
something  about  "the  subversive  ma- 
chinery Installed  in  Cuba,  well  financed 
by  outside  powers."  The  more  recent 
acts  of  violence  in  Venezuela  prompted 
Interior  Minister  Reinaldo  Mora  to  say: 

We  have  specific  evidence  that  the  acts  of 
•ubverslon  spring  directly  from  the  Trlcon- 
ttnental  Solidarity  Conference  held  in  Ha- 
vana. 

Members  will  recall  my  earlier  words 
that  it  was  this  Russian-sponsored  con- 
ference in  Havana  Itist  year  that  has  re- 
sulted in  worldwide  coordination  in  car- 
rying out  the  subversion  of  the  free 
world. 

What  has  shocked  Venezuela  more 
than  any  single  event  is  the  assassina- 
tion just  last  month  of  Julio  Irlbarren. 
former  Director  of  Venezuela's  social  se- 
curity and  brother  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Ignacio  Irlbarren.     Julio  Irlbarren 


was  cruelly  tortured  by  the  Castro-Com- 
munists before  being  shot,  and  when  the 
police  found  his  body  it  was  covered  with 
posters  and  pamphlets  from  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  Venezuela,  the  po- 
litical arm  of  its  so-called  army  of  na- 
tional liberation.  Does  that  not  soimd 
familiar?  The  torture  and  coldblooded 
murder  of  this  prominent  social  reformer 
are  reminiscent  of  the  atrocities  being 
committed  10,000  miles  away  by  the  Vlet- 
cong.  There  is  obviously  a  link  between 
the  National  Fronts  of  Vietnam  and 
Venezuela:  they  are  united  in  a  common 
purpose — the  assumption  of  power 
through  unbridled  acts  of  terrlorism.  In- 
deed, Maj.  Ellas  Manuitt  Camero,  head 
of  Venezuela's  National  Liberation  Front, 
bragged  in  a  broadcast  over  Radio  Ha- 
vana that  it  was  his  Liberation  Front 
that  had  tortured  and  murdered  Julio 
Irlbarren. 

An  all-out  guerrilla  and  terriorist  war 
has  been  declared  against  Venezuela  by 
Manuitt  Camero.  Within  hours  of  that 
declaration,  guerrillas  unleashed  terror- 
ist attacks  and  a  group  of  30  guerrillas, 
dressed  in  the  khaki  uniforms  and  green- 
and-red  berets  of  the  Castro-directed 
armed  forces  of  national  liberation, 
seized  the  town  of  Sabana  Grande. 

Venezuela  has  been  forced  to  throw 
helicopters  and  planes  into  antlguer- 
rilla  campaigns  that  deplete  the  national 
treasury.  President  Leoni  moved  troops 
into  the  University  of  Caracas,  a  hot- 
bed of  Communist  activities.  There  they 
found  the  Communist  fully  entrenched 
and  supplied.  A  Colombian  guerrilla 
leader  had  been  hidden  on  the  campus 
for  nearly  a  year,  where  he  carried  out 
liaison  duties  between  the  National 
Liberation  Fronts  of  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia. Tunnels  had  been  dug  into  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  under  the  uni- 
versity buildings,  where  suins  and  am- 
munition were  found.  The  Communists 
even  had  their  own  graveyard,  where 
they  burled  their  victims. 

While  these  facts  may  shock  those 
who  have  not  heard  them,  they  are  not 
news  to  those  who  have  been  following 
events  in  Cuba  and  Latin  America  over 
the  years.  For  example.  Radio  Havana 
has  openly  bragged  that  its  National 
Lil)eration  Fronts  have  eliminated  11  of 
13  major  political  enemies  in  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  alone. 

This,  then  is  only  a  capsule  picture  of 
what  Is  going  on  in  Latin  America  while 
the  Presidents  are  meeting  at  Punta  del 
Este.  The  American  people  will  be 
watching  to  see  if  the  United  States,  its 
allies  or  both,  own  up  to  the  state  of 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

More  evidence  that  Cuba  now  is  Rus- 
sia's principal  base  for  subversion  has 
recently  come  to  light.  I  have  learned 
that  the  Cuban  merchant  ship,  Cerro 
Pelado,  left  the  northern  Cuban  ix)rt 
of  Mariel  last  December  and  carried 
Cuban  troops,  arms,  and  ammunitions 
to  North  Vietnam.  Now,  four  SAM  mo- 
bile units  with  Cuban  crews  are  operat- 
ing in  North  Vietnam.  Also  in  Decem- 
ber a  10,000-ton  Russian  ship  left  that 
same  port  of  Mariel,  carrying  mortars, 
light  artillery,  medium  tanlus,  rlfies,  and 
ammunition  to  Hanoi.  The  fact  is  that 
Russia  not  only  has  turned  Cuba  into 


a  potent  base  for  subversion — with  at 
least  43  guerrilla  training  camps  turning 
out  more  than  10,000  guerrillas  a  year — 
but  also  Into  a  vast  ammunition  depot 
by  which  its  wars  of  nationsJ  liberation 
are  supplied — 90  miles  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  reinforced  its 
political  "Investment"  in  Cuba  and  Latin 
America  by  manipulating  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  striven  constantly  to 
divert  complaints  against  Cuban  subver- 
sion lodged  by  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  from  the  OAS 
to  the  UJJ.  Security  Council.  For  ex- 
ample, when  in  July  1964  the  OAS 
found  Cuba  guilty  of  subversive  aggres- 
sion against  Venezuela,  Soviet  U.N.  dele- 
gate P.  Morozov  immediately  objected  to 
the  findings,  claiming  that  only  the  UJ*. 
Security  Council  is  competent  to  define 
aggression.  Morozov's  hope,  to  bring  the 
matter  of  aggression  to  the  XJU.  where 
the  Soviet  veto  could  block  any  punitive 
measure,  failed  because  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  recognizes  the  competence 
of  regional  organizations  to  deal  with 
matters  affecting  their  own  members. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  seek 
world  recognition  tiiat  Communist  sub- 
version, in  the  words  of  Soviet  Delegate 
Morozov,  merely  "represents  the  struggle 
which  the  peoples  of  Latin  American 
coimtries  are  waging  for  national  libera- 
tion." 

I  refer  once  again  to  the  1966  Tricon- 
tuiental  Conference  of  Havana.  I  do  so 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
international  conferences  to  be  held  by 
the  Communists  since  the  close  of  World 
War  n.  One  finds  in  the  resolutions 
which  came  out  of  that  Conference  the 
declarations  of  intent  and  clues  to  the 
strategy  which  will  be  followed  in  under- 
mining the  governments  of  the  free 
world,  including  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference,  the  general  declaration 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference — all  of  which 
appeared  in  a  study  of  June  1966  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee — be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  bls  follows: 

4.  The  Agenda  or  the  Contekence 

On  January  8,  the  four  committees  of  the 
Conference  discussed  the  provisional  agenda 
drafted  in  Cairo  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Preparations  at  its  meeting  during  the  pre- 
vious September.  The  agenda  finally 
adopted  was  the  following : 

1.  The  struggle  against  imperialism, 
colonialism,  and  neocolonialism. 

A.  Support  to  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
its  heroic  struggle  against  the  imperialist 
aggression  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
liberation  of  South  Vietnam  and  unification 
of  the  entire  country. 

B.  Struggle  for  complete  national  libera- 
tion, for  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-deter- 
mination, and  consolidation  of  independence 
and  national  sovereignty  in  the  three  conti- 
nents; struggle  against  Imperialist  aggres- 
sion, subversive  conspiracies,  and  foreign 
Intervention  In  independent  states;  and 
against  the   Imperialist  policy  of  Isolating 
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peoples  struggling  for  their  national  Inde- 
p«ndence. 

C.  Intensification  of  all  forms  of  struggle, 
Including  armed  struggle,  by  the  peoples  of 
the  three  continents  against  Imperialism, 
colonialism,  and  neocolonialism,  headed  by 
VS.  Imperialism. 

D.  Support  to  the  Cuban  people  In  Its  Just 
struggle  against  U.S.  Imperialism  and  In  de- 
fense of  national  sovereignty.  Support  to 
the  patriotic  struggle  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples  against  the  Imperialism  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  Instruments,  such  as  the  OAS. 

E.  Elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  In 
the  three  continents  and  action  against  the 
poUcy  of  military  pacts. 

F.  Struggle  to  prohibit  the  use,  production, 
testing,  and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
for  complete  destruction  of  aU  present 
nuclear  weapons  and  all  Instruments  for 
producing  them;  and  struggle  for  disarma- 
ment and  world  peace. 

Q.  Action  against  apartheid  and  racial  seg- 
regation; support  to  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
of  the  United  States  In  defending  their  rights 
to  equality  and  freedom:  struggle  against 
discrimination  and  racism  In  all  their  forms. 

H.  Ways  and  means  of  aiding  the  libera - 
Uon  movements  In  Africa,  AsU,  and  Latin 
America,  m  general,  and  armed  struggle  for 
Independence,  In  particular. 

2.  Burning  Issues  of  the  struggle  against 
Imperialism  In  the  countries  of  the  three 
continents,  particularly  In  Vietnam,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Congo,  the  Portu- 
guese colonies.  Rhodesia,  southern  Arabia 
and  Palestine,  Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Africa, 
Korea,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Peru.  Cblom- 
bla,  Cyprus,  Panama,  Southwest  Africa,  and 
North  Kalimantan. 

3.  Antl-lmperlallst  solidarity  among  the 
Afrtcan,  Aalan,  and  Latin  American  peoples 
in  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fields. 

A.  Pot  the  eoonomlc  emancipation  and 
social  and  cultural  liberation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  three  continents. 

1.  Principles  on  Joint  struggle  to  obtain 
and  consolidate  the  eoonomlc  emancipation 
of  the  peoples  of  the  three  continents  and 
the  struggle  against  the  economic  exploita- 
tion and  aggression  of  Imperialism,  colonial- 
ism, and  neocolonialism. 

2.  Measures  to  eliminate  the  consequences 
of  colonial  domination  In  the  eoonomlc,  so- 
oUI,  and  cultural  fields. 

3.  Action  against  the  policy  of  blockade 
and  boycott  Imposed  by  Imperialism  In  the 
case  of  countries  that  are  fighting  for  free- 
d<Mn  and  that  have  already  achieved  Inde- 
pendence. 

4.  Eoonomlc  planning  and  mobilization  of 
natural  and  manpower  resources  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  obtain  true  eco- 
nomic Independence,  based  chiefly  on  the 
country's  own  natural  resources. 

6.  Agrarian  refo«Tn  in  the  continents. 
6.  Problems  of  national  training  of  per- 
sonnel. 

B.  For  the  development  of  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  relations. 

1.  Aid  and  cooperation  among  the  peoples 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  In  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  fields. 

2.  Fundamental  principles  of  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  among  the  countries 
of  the  three  continents,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  mutual  Interest. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  new  economic  policy 
between  countries  of  the  three  continents 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Establishment  of 
trade,  economic,  and  financial  relations  with 
the  developed  countries  on  a  basis  that  makes 
possible  the  development  of  the  others. 

4.  Formulation  of  a  Joint  definition  for  the 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latla  America 
of  the  concept  of  a  peaceful  coexistence. 

C.  For  coordinating  the  action  of  wott- 
era*.  students',  and  women's  organizations 
In  the  three  continents. 

4.  Political  and  Institutional  unification  of 


the  efiorts  of  the  pe<^es  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  In  their  Joint  struggle  for 
national  liberation,  reconstruction,  prosper- 
ity, and  peace. 

Summarizing  the  agenda  and  purpose  of 
the  Trlcontinentai  Conference,  the  offlclal 
Cuban  newspaper  Oranma,  In  Its  Issue  of 
January  6, 1966,  said : 

"The  strategy  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  their  struggle  against  imperialism, 
colonialism,  and  neocolonialism  and,  espe- 
cially against  Yankee  imperialism — princi- 
pal enemy  of  peoples — calls  for  cloeer  military 
ties  and  solidarity  between  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  working 
class,  the  progressive  forces  of  the  capitalis- 
tic countries  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  Socialist  camp." 

Appendix  V — Qcnekai.  Deci.axation 

Text  of  the  general  declaration  of  the  first 
Conference  of  Solidarity  of  the  Peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America: 

The  first  Conference  of  Solidarity  of  the 
Peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
has  taken  place  in  Havana,  the  capital  of 
Cuba,  from  3  to  14  January  1966.  The  work 
that  baa  been  done  Is  of  great  significance. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  a  very  broad 
representation  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
of  83  countries  of  the  3  continents  have 
exchanged  experiences  and  initiatives,  have 
brought  closer  the  bonds  of  revolutionary 
and  antl-lmperlallst  solidarity  and  have 
adopted  basic  agreements  In  the  battle 
against  the  system  of  Imperialist,  colonial- 
ist, and  neocoloniallst  exploitation,  against 
which  they  have  declared  war  until  death. 
The  debates  at  the  conference  have  brought 
out  that  Imperialists  are  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  systematic  Intervention  and  mllltaiV  ag- 
gression against  the  nations  of  the  three 
continents. 

The  Conference  takes  place  at  a  time  when 
the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  world  are  waging 
a  violent  struggle  against  all  forms  of  im- 
perialist, colonialist,  and  neocoloniallst  domi- 
nation, with  Yankee  imperiaUsm  at  the  lead. 
The  world  situation  favors  the  development 
of  the  revolutionary  and  antl-lmperlallst 
struggle  of  the  oppressed  peoples.  The  rising 
march  of  national  liberation  movements  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  an  event 
of  tremendous  Importance  and  significance. 

Imperialism  will  never  renounce  voliin- 
tarlly  Its  policy  of  exploitation,  oppression, 
plimder,  aggression  and  Intervention. 

The  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  know  by  their  own  experience  that 
Yankee  imperialism,  the  inaplacable  enemy 
of  all  peoples  of  the  world,  is  the  main  re- 
doubt of  colonial  oppression  and  interna- 
tional reaction.  The  elimination  of  Yankee 
Imperialism's  domination  is  a  decisive  factor 
for  the  total,  and  final  victory  of  the  antl- 
lmperlallst  struggle  in  the  three  continents 
and  the  efforts  of  their  people  must  be  aimed 
at  that  objective. 

The  reality  of  Imperaltsm.  colonialism  and 
neocolonialism  have  been  unveiled  with  dra- 
matic force  in  the  conference's  debates. 
While  comparing  the  benefits,  profits,  and 
wealth  which  the  Imperialist  monopolies 
extract  from  the  miserable  living  conditions 
of  the  peoples  of  the  three  continents,  the 
sharpness  of  one  of  the  greatest  contradic- 
tions of  our  times  becomes  evident:  The 
contradiction  between  Imperialism  and  the 
oppressed  nations  and  peoples.  Yankee  Im- 
perialism constitutes  the  basis  for  oppres- 
sion; It  directs,  provides,  and  upholds  the 
worldwide  system  of  exploitation. 

The  monopolies  of  the  Imperialist  powers 
extract  for  their  benefit  enormous  resources 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  For  centuries,  they  have  been 
pltinderlng  through  many  means.  They  take 
over  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil,  sub- 
soil, and  sea  bottom,  control  the  most  Im- 


portant industries  and  utility  services 
through  investments,  dominate  foreign  trade, 
and  impose  conditions  which  damage  Inter- 
national exchange  relations  and  subject, 
under  their  yoke,  the  national  banking  instl-^ 
tutlons  and  finances. 

This  general  situation  gives  the  imperialist, 
colonialist,  and  neocoloniallst  powers  the 
economic  control  of  the  subjected  nations 
and  permits  them  to  systematically  rob  our 
peoples  who  are  forced  to  contribute  to  the 
monopolies'  treasiiries. 

The  average  per  capita  Income  of  the 
exploited  nations  of  the  three  continents  Is 
incredibly  lower  than  that  of  the  exploiting 
powers.  The  huge  figures  which  reveal  ths 
profits  of  the  monopolies  contrast  with  the 
extremely  high  rate  of  Infantile  mortality, 
the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy,  the  nearly 
complete  absence  of  schools,  medical  and 
hospital  and  services  and.  In  simi,  the  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  hunger  and  misery  suf- 
fered by  our  peoples. 

This  injustice  Is  underscored  even  more 
If  one  takes  into  account  the  tremendous 
contrast  between  the  promising  future  of- 
fered to  humanity  by  the  present  state  of 
science,  technology,  and  ciilture  and  the  sad 
reality  of  the  exploited  masses  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  which  are  deprived  of  the 
enormous  material  and  spiritual  wealth 
which  the  human  mind  and  work  have  been 
accumtilatlng  for  centuries.  Our  peoples 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  strides  made 
by  science  and  technology  because  oppor- 
tunities are  denied  them  by  the  system  of 
oppression  and  exploitation. 

Consequently,  they  find  themselves  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  because  the  gap  In 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  victims  and  the 
exploiters  becomes  wider.  The  Impossibility 
of  reaching  this  better  level  of  material  and 
spiritual  lives  by  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  under  the  present  social 
and  economic  structures  to  which  they  are 
subjected  becomes  quite  evident,  and  so  does 
the  desperate  conditions  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  Ignorance  being  faced  by  the  exploited 
masses  of  the  three  continents.  These  rea- 
sons suffice  to  condemn  In  an  irrevocable 
manner  the  Imperialist,  colonialist,  and  neo- 
coloniallst oppression  and  exploitation. 

In  Its  efforts  to  further  the  system  which 
it  heads  against  the  people's  resistance, 
Yankee  imperialism  maintains  and  feeds 
tensions  throughout  the  world,  threatening 
peace  and  security.  It  encircles  the  world 
with  aggressive  military  bases,  concludes 
military  pacts  in  open  violations  of  the 
principles  of  national  sovereignty  and  pro- 
claims, with  strong  cynicism.  Its  alleged 
right  to  Intervene  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries  and  to  occupy  by  force  all,  or 
part  of  their  territories,  thereby  assiunlng 
the  shameful  role  of  gendarme  at  large. 

Yankee  Imperialism  foots  expenditures  and 
supplies  arms  so  that  declining  colonialist 
nations  might  continue  to  rule  over  their 
prey  and  share  with  the  Imperialists  their 
benefits.  Imperialism  Insolently  and  arro- 
gantly Insists  upon  Imposing  Its  Ideology. 
For  this  purpose  It  employs  a  world-round 
network  for  defuslon  and  propaganda.  It 
tries  to  Infiltrate  Into  all  countries  with 
decadent  demonstrations  of  Its  culture. 

Yankee  imperialism  corrupts  history, 
warps  facts,  and  uses  caliminy  as  a  weapon. 
It  sets  up  eoonomlc  blockades.  In  a  fruitless 
effort  to  subjugate  the  people  by  starving 
them  to  death.  In  Its  Impotence,  imperial- 
ism insists  upon  extending  that  turbulent 
and  criminal  conduct  to  trade  policies  among 
its  alliee.  It  conspires  on  a  worldwide  scale 
to  sponsor  and  maintain  unpopular  and  an- 
tlnatlonal  regimes  in  power  which  support 
systems  of  oppression  and  exploitation. 

Yankee  imperialism  covers  the  map  with 
its  capital,  extracting  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  for  Its  monopolies.  It  commits  all 
sorts  of  abominable  crimes  against  the  peo- 
ples and  actively  prepares  attacks  agalns 


socialist  countries  and  against  world  peace. 
By  the  very  nature  of  their  systems  of  op- 
pression and  exploitation,  imperialism,  colo- 
nialism, and  neocolonialism  strongly  oppose 
independence,  sovereignty,  and  the  national 
and  social  liberation  of  the  peoples. 

To  counteract  their  action,  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world  fight  for  the  principles 
of  self-determination,  sovereignty,  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  nations.  The  liberation 
movement  among  the  peoples  of  the  three 
continent^ has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forces  In  the  world  struggle  against 
imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neocolonialism. 
Together  with  the  socialist  countries  and  the 
International  proletarian  class,  these  people 
play  a  decisive  role  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  imperialists  become  Isolated  and  grow 
weaker.  The  crisis  of  Its  system  becomes 
more  acute  by  the  day.  The  interest  of  na- 
tional liberation  Is  closely  linked  with  the 
■oclal  revolution  needs.  The  national  liber- 
ation movement,  the  peasants'  demand  for 
land,  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  for  the 
achievement  of  their  great  social  and  politi- 
cal conquests,  the  decided  action  of  youths 
and  students,  the  demands  of  the  workers, 
intellectuals,  and  other  segments  of  the  p<^- 
ulatlon  for  their  rights,  trampled  and 
80omed  In  the  post  the  battle  against  the 
oligarchical  classes  and  the  military  dicta- 
torships at  the  service  of  the  dominant 
classes,  the  fight  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  other  social  inequalities  make  up 
a  gushing  torrent  and  constitute  a  movement 
that  will  carry  a  tremendous  role  In  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

The  people  who  have  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate oppression  and  exploitation,  of  man 
by  man,  and  have  established  socialism  con- 
itltute  by  their  example  and  their  aid  a 
valuable  thrust  forward  In  the  struggle  of 
the  oppressed  peoples  against  imperialism. 
To  the  degree  that  the  people's  liberation 
movement  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
advances,  the  working  class  and  the  progres- 
sive segments  in  the  capitalistic  nations  will 
be  able  to  help  effectively  and  directly  in  the 
movement. 

This  premise  Is  unequivocally  attested  to 
by  the  progress  of  the  civic  protest  move- 
ment In  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  war  which  the  U.  S.  Government  Is  wag- 
ing against  the  Vietnamese  people.  The 
effective  revolutionary  action  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  DRV  are  con- 
tributing to  raise  the  level  of  the  struggle 
and  to  Improve  the  political  awareness  of 
the  United  States  people  who  express  each 
time  more  vigorously  and  strongly  their  op- 
position to  the  war. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  liberation  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  will  step  up 
the  struggle  of  the  working  class,  and  of 
other  oppressed  populations  segments  in  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  capital- 
istic countries  in  Europe,  against  control  of 
monopolistic  capital,  against  oppression  and 
exploitation,  and  in  favor  of  social  progress. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  this  class  strug- 
gle of  the  proletarian  class  and  of  all  the 
workers  In  the  capitalistic  covmtrles  will  aid 
Ih  the  advancement  of  the  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberation  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  in  this  manner,  our  common  ef- 
forts win  defeat  the  common  enemy  of  all 
of  the  people,  namely,  imperialism,  and  par- 
ticularly, Yankee  imperialism,  which  is  the 
most  fierce  and  the  most  oppressive. 

A  group  of  countries  from  the  three  con- 
«»ente  have  achieved  political  Independence. 
«»ny  more  countries  are  fighting  to  get  it. 
Those  who  have  obtained  their  independ- 
ence  and  those  who  are  working  to  obtain  It 
interlock  their  alliance  In  the  conference  of 
•oUdartty  of  the  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican people,  and  are  studying  means  to  meet 
their  International  duties  with  the  common 
«use  of  the  peoples;  namely,  the  liquidation 
w  colonialism's,  neocolonialism's  and  Impe- 


rialism's system  of  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion. 

There  arc  still  territories  which  are  sub- 
jugated by  the  cruelest  forms  of  colonial 
systems.  Representatives  from  many  of  these 
countries  are  attending  this  conference,  to 
study  means  to  solve  grave  problems  involv- 
ing economic  and  social  development.  For 
the  complete  liberation  of  cotmtrles  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  It  is  indispen- 
sable to  maintain  the  principles  of  self -deter- 
mination of  the  states,  of  national  sover- 
eignty, and  of  political  Independence.   . 

The  Conference  proclaims  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  peoples  to  complete  political 
Independence  and  to  resort  to  all  necessary 
kinds  of  struggle.  Including  armed  combat, 
to  gain  this  right.  There  Is  no  task  more 
Important  than  this  for  the  subjugated  peo- 
ples of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  which  have  won  their  political  In- 
dependence are  aware  that  the  legal  status 
of  a  formal  sovereignty  does  not  suffice  to 
assure  full  liberation.  To  achieve  full  liber- 
ation, all  means  of  imperialist  oppression 
and  exploitation  must  be  eliminated.  Pto- 
found  changes  must  be  made  in  the  socio- 
economic structure,  and  the  material  and 
technical  bases  mtist  be  set,  bases  on  which 
to  build  a  society  of  freemen.  Political 
emancipation  must  go  hand  In  hand  with 
economic  liberation.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  social  equality  of  men  and  the  true 
Independence  of  states  be  secured. 

The  peoples  of  the  Independent  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  must  oppose 
all  types  of  infiltration,  subversion,  oppres- 
sion, exploitation,  and  plunder  by  imperial- 
ism. They  must  develop  to  the  maximum 
their  initiatives  and  resources,  strengthen 
the  mutual  aid  and  cooperation  with  friendly 
nations,  liquidate  the  Imperialist  and  colo- 
nialist forces,  oppose  neocoloniallst  aggres- 
sion and  infiltration,  and  construct  and  pro- 
mote their  national  economies  and  culture. 

The  Conference  proclaims  as  conunon  ideal 
the  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  to  extirpate  every  trace 
of  imperialist  economic  domination  and  to 
build  their  own  economies  and  as  program 
for  those  still  fighting  to  obtain  their  libera- 
tion the  right  to  the  national  control  of  the 
basic  resources,  to  the  nationalization  of 
banks  and  vital  enterprises,  to  the  state  con- 
trol of  foreign  trade  and  exchange,  to  the 
reconsideration  and  rejection  of  spuriotis  and 
anti-national  debts  which  have  been  Imposed 
on  their  economy,  to  the  realization  of  real 
agrarian  reform  to  eliminate  feudal  and 
seml-feudal  ownership  to  give  Impetus  to 
agriculture  and  livestock  raising,  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  peasants  and  other 
farm  workers  and  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  the  national  economy  and  exports. 

The  application  of  those  principles  will 
permit  full  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources and  their  industrialization  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  prevailing  In 
each  country,  thus  completing  their  eco- 
nomic emancipation. 

The  imperialists  are  making  efforts  to  suf- 
focate the  nations  which  have  gained  their 
Independence  by  obstructing  their  trade 
through  the  monopolistic  control  of  trans- 
portation means,  by  resorting  to  criminal 
blockade  and  mining  their  economies  by  the 
forced  reduction  of  basic  products'  prices  and 
the  constant  fluctuation  of  these  prices. 

The  Conference  proclaims  the  right  of  all 
liberated  peoples  to  trade  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  on  equal  basis,  the 
need  for  putting  an  end  to  the  permanent 
fluctuations  of  prices  of  industrial  products 
the  urgent  need  for  the  common  struggle 
of  the  peoples  of  the  three  continents.  In 
cooperation  with  the  progressive  forces  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  break  the  imperialist 
blockade  against  the  trade  and  transporta- 
tion means  of  liberated  nations. 

Imperialist,  colonialist,  and  neocoloniallst 


domination  leaves  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  in  a  dramatic  techno- 
logical backwardness  which  prevents  the 
workers  of  the  fields  and  the  cities,  whose 
efforts  form  the  basis  for  national  progress, 
from  increasing  the  productivity  of  their 
work  through  the  use  of  more  advanced 
technical  means  in  agrictilture  and  Industry. 

The  Conference  proclaims  the  right  of  the 
peoples  to  technical  means  and  the  need 
of  the  liberated  nations  to  conduct  mass 
training  of  technical  cadres.  Implying  an 
educational  revolution  which  begins  vrith 
the  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  leads  to 
technical  revolution. 

Countries  liberating  themselves  from  im- 
perialism find  themselves  terrtfylngly  lacking 
in  health  systems,  with  no  hospitals,  no  med- 
ical service  centers,  and  no  experts  to  man 
them.  The  Conference  hereby  proclaims  the 
right  of  all  peoples  of  the  three  continents 
to  enjoy  a  healthy  life  and  to  have  adequate 
medical  and  preventive  medical  services;  and 
the  Conference  also  recognizes  a  need  for 
liberated  countries  to  receive  all  possible  aid 
from  more  developed  oountriee  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  to  organize  a  sys- 
tem of  medical  and  hospital  services. 

The  Conference  likewise  recognizes  a  need 
for  special  attention  In  the  preparation  of 
professional  and  auxiliary  cadres  who  are  to 
carry  out  this  massive  task  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  state  and  with  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation of  the  people. 

Racial  discrimination  is  practiced  by  Im- 
perialists, colonialists,  and  neooolonlalists 
in  large  regions  of  the  world.  This  practice 
acquires  its  most  repugnant,  brutal,  and  dia- 
bolical proportloHis  In  the  policy  of  apartheid 
which  oppresses  and  abuses  the  people  of 
South  Africa  and  threatens  the  pteople  of 
Zimbabwe,  reducing  them  to  a  perpetual  con- 
dition of  servitude.  It  is  an  instrument  for 
exploitation  and  one  of  the  most  unj\ist  and 
barbarous  forms  of  inequality. 

The  conference  hereby  proclaims  the  full 
equality  of  all  men  and  the  people's  duty 
to  fight  against  demonsitrations  of  racism  and 
dlecrlmination,  and  hence,  absolute  support 
for  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  against  Ian 
Smith's  racist  government  and  also  support 
for  the  international  solidarity  movement 
against  the  South  African  regime.  The  Con- 
ference wishes  to  call  upon  all  countries  rep- 
resented at  the  conference  to  Impose  their 
political  and  trade  blockade  against  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  a  boycott  on  the  dispatch  of 
petroletm:!  and  weapons. 

Military  pacts,  the  existence  of  military 
bases,  and  the  presence  of  imperialist  or  mM'- 
cenary  troops  on  foreign  soli  constitute  • 
violation  of  national  sovereignty  and  is  s 
danger  to  peaceful  coexistence  among  states. 
ImperiaUsm  maintains  an  atmosphere  to 
stlfie  national  liberation  movements,  to  In- 
timidate neighboring  countries,  and  to  com- 
mit aggressions  against  recently  liberated 
countries. 

The  Conference  hereby  proclaims  the  right 
of  peoples  to  liberate  themselves  from  foreign 
military  bases,  and  appeals  for  an  intenslfl- 
catlon  of  the  struggle  to  attain  that  objec- 
tive and  to  oppose  military  pacts  and  the 
presence  of  imp>erialist  or  mercenary  troope. 
The  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  fight  to  defeat  local  reactionary  seg- 
ments which,  in  serving  foreign  interests, 
help  to  maintain  neocolonlal  system  of  op- 
pression and  exploitation.  In  this  struggle, 
reactionary  classes  offer  fierce  resistance,  and 
they  will  not  easily  release  the  power  which 
they  use  to  exploit  and  oppress  the  people. 

The  revolutionary  and  patriotic  struggle 
of  each  nation  is  a  oontrlbuUon  to  the  libera- 
tion of  other  coTintrtes.  The  Conference 
hereby  proclaims  the  right  of  the  peoples  to 
obtain  their  political,  economic,  and  social 
liberation  by  means  which  they  deem  neces- 
sary. Including  armed  strtiggle,  to  reach  thU 
objective. 
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Imperlallsin  and  the  reactionary  classes  of 
every  nation  confront  the  people's  liberation 
movement  by  employing  all  military,  polit- 
ical, and  pseudolegal  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal. They  operate  outside  of  international 
commitments.  They  try  to  disguise  their 
crimes  by  Inventing  all  sorts  of  fallacious 
arguments  to  infringe  upon  the  principles 
erf  self-determination,  national  sovereignty, 
and  the  rights  of  people  to  carry  out  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  their  economic  and  social 
structures. 

To  achieve  their  ends,  they  employ  all 
sorts  of  crimes  and  abuses — subversion, 
espionage,  and  the  infiltration  of  saboteurs — 
the  introduction  of  criminal  elements  and 
direct  aggression  to  drown  the  jxist  aspira- 
tions of  the  people.  They  resort  to  violence 
and  use  armed  force  to  obtain  the  objectives 
which  they  pursue. 

The  Conference  hereby  proclaims  the  right 
of  the  people  to  meet  imperialist  violence 
with  revolutionary  violence,  to  protect,  in 
those  circumstances,  national  sovereignty 
and  Independence.  The  struggle  which  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  waging  in  this  respect  is  a  decisive  con- 
tribution to  the  anti-lmperlallst  battle  in 
the  three  continents  and  an  effective  aid  to 
the  liberation  of  their  peoples,  and  to  the 
assurance  of  world  peace.  EUich  popular  vic- 
tory simulates  new  victories. 

The  Conference  hereby  proclaims  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  all  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  and  of  the  progressive 
states  and  governments  In  the  world  to  sup- 
ply material  and  moral  aid  to  the  people 
who  flght  for  their  liberation  or  are  assailed 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  Imperialist  powers. 
tJ.S.  forces  currently  occupy  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Imperialism,  In  violation  of  the 
will  of  the  Dominican  people.  Intervened  In 
the  Dominican  popular  revolution  to  uphold 
its  puppets.  It  violated  Dominican  national 
sovereignty,  tread  over  the  principle  of  non- 
lnt«-ventlon,  and  assassinated  not  only  fight- 
ers, but  women  and  children. 

The  Conference  consequently  hereby  pro- 
claims the  right  of  the  Doznlnlcan  people  to 
flght  TI.S.  occupation  forces  with  all  means 
at  their  reach,  peo^lcularly  through  a  peo- 
ple's revolutionary  war,  and  to  demand  sup- 
port from  all  peoples  and  governments 
throughout  the  world.  The  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  against  Imperial- 
ist aggressors  is  not  only  a  response  to  Justly 
defend  Vietnamese  Independence,  but  It  Is 
a  safeguard  of  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  to  the  sovereignty  of  aU  peoples. 

The  Conference  vigorously  condemns  the 
Yankee  imperialists'  aggressive  war  In  South 
Vietnam  and  their  bombing  strikes  against 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
sentences  th^n  as  war  criminals  because  of 
their  barbaric  actions  against  the  Vietnamese 
people.  The  Conference  denounces  the  de- 
ceitful peace  declarations  of  the  Johnson 
administration  and  supports,  without  reser- 
vation, the  points  set  forth  by  the  DRV  gov- 
ernment and  the  NFLSV  for  the  solution  of 
the  Vietnamese  jwoblem.  The  Conference 
proclaims  that  the  NFLSV  is  the  only  au- 
thentic representative  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  expresses  Its  firm  belief 
that  under  its  leadership  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  will  undoubtedly  achieve  final 
victory. 

The  Conference  proclaims  its  solidarity 
with  the  armed  struggle  of  the  peoples  of 
Venezuela,  Guatemala.  Peru,  Colombia,  the 
so-called  Portuguese  Ouinee,  Mozambique, 
Angola,  Congo  Leopoldvllle  and  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  peoples  of  the  Isles  of 
Cape  Verde,  Santo  Tomas  and  Principe 
islands  to  liquidate  colonial  domination. 

It  s;ipport8  the  peoples  of  French  Somalia, 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  In  Africa,  and  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe,  Basutoland.  Bechuana- 
land  and  Swaziland  In  their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  Independence,  the  colo- 
nial peoples  of  Latin  America,  Puerto  Rloo, 


the  Oulneas,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and 
others,  in  their  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence without  restrictions  and  complete 
self-determination.  It  supports  the  p>eoples 
of  Malaysia  (Including  Singapore — Prensa 
Latlna)  and  North  Kalimantan  in  their 
strxiggle  for  national  liberation  and  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bases  and  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops. 

It  also  demands  the  immediate  Independ- 
ence of  South  Yemen  (occupied — Prensa  La- 
tlna) as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  British 
military  base  In  Aden  and  of  the  U.S.  bases 
In  Saudi  Arabia.  It  calls  for  the  solidarity 
of  all  the  peoples  with  the  Arab  people  in 
Palestine  In  their  Just  struggle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country  from  Zionist  imperial- 
ism and  aggression. 

It  condemns  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  Its  Asian  agents  against 
peaceful  and  neutral  Cambodia  and  calls 
for  the  rejection  of  all  political,  economic, 
diplomatic,  and  cooperation  with  the  Yankee 
Imperialists  and  with  cUl  puppet  govern- 
ments which  help  the  U.S.  Government  In 
their  aggressive  policy  against  the  Indo- 
chinese  peoples. 

It  supports  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Laotian  people  against  the  North  American 
Imperialists  and  their  puppets.  It  denounces 
the  aggressive  manuever  of  the  Yankee  im- 
pierlallfts  which,  allied  with  the  Japanese 
militarists  and  in  connivance  with  their 
South  Korean  puppets,  are  trying  to  create 
a  northeast  Asia  military  alliance  as  a  shock 
force  against  the  Korean  people  and  the 
Asian  peoples,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
serious  situation  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  also  supports  the  struggle  of  the  Korean 
people  for  the  unification  of  their  country 
£ind  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Yankee  troops 
from  South  Korea  and  It  expresses  solidarity 
with  the  battle  of  the  Korean  and  Japanese 
people  for  the  elimination  of  the  Japanese- 
South  Korean  Treaty. 

The  Conference  condemns  the  North 
American  Imperialists'  blockade  on  Cuba. 
The  Unperlallsts  have  even  forbidden  the 
sales  of  medicines  and  food  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  the  Cuban  people.  The 
Conference  urges  the  peoples  of  the  three 
continents  to  increase  their  trade  with  the 
attacked  sister  nation  to  break  the  blockade 
which  the  Imperialists  have  Intended  to  im- 
pose upon  them. 

In  the  face  of  the  attacks  of  the  reaction- 
ary forces  directed  by  Yankee  ImperiallBm. 
the  conference  appeals  to  militant,  active, 
and  dynamic  solidarity  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  and  urges 
them,  under  the  banner  of  antl-lmperlallsm, 
to  Intensify  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment and  to  develop  It  with  even  greater 
force  and  to  rally  all  progressive  mankind  to 
this  struggle. 

Imperialism  tries  to  stifle  the  nationalist 
spirit  of  all  peoples  through  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Its  decadent  cultvire.  It  usee  massive 
means  of  communications  to  this  end,  there- 
by destroying  the  scientific,  technical,  and 
cultural  heritage  of  the  peoples  when  Im- 
perialism exploits.  The  Conference  hereby 
proclaims  the  right  of  the  peoples  to  main- 
tain and  develop  their  cultural  heritage, 
supplementing  it  with  the  contributions 
which  emerge  from  exchanges  with  other 
genuine  cultures  and  from  other  countries. 
The  Conference  also  proclaims  a  need  of  the 
peoples  of  the  three  continents  to  wage  an 
active  struggle  to  extirpate  from  the  culttiral 
life  of  their  respective  countries  and  evi- 
dences of  Imperialistic  tendencies  and  to 
enrich  with  aid  real  art  and  culture  in  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

The  Conference  hereby  extends  a  warm 
salute  to  the  working  classes  and  the  pro- 
gressive movements  Ln  capitalistic  countries 
in  western  £^urope  in  the  United  States,  and 
Invite  them  to  tighten  even  more  the  fra- 
ternal bonds  of  solidarity  with  the  peoples 
of  the  three  continents  to  Jointly  combat  Un- 


pertallst  monopolies  and  the  policy  of  inter- 
vention and  aggression.  Inasmuch  as  the; 
are  victims  also  of  the  system  of  exploitation 
and  oppression. 

The  first  Conference  of  solidarity  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
and  the  organization  emerging  theretrom. 
proclaim  themselves  genuine  representatives 
of  the  will  of  the  peoples  and  the  decision 
for  an  antl-lmperiallst.  antlcolonlallst,  and 
antlneocolonlallst  struggle — a  patriotic  and 
nationalist  struggle  of  the  people  from  tht 
three  continents. 

The  Conference  hereby  proclaims  that  t 
primary  task  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  is  to  Intensify  the  struggle 
against  Imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo- 
colomallsm  and  to  conquer  and  consolidate 
national  Independence,  democracy  and  social 
progress  and  peace.  The  peoples  of  the 
three  continents  determined  to  sweep  away 
all  obstacles  in  Its  path  and  to  continue  the 
unceasing  struggle  for  a  new  Asia,  a  new 
Africa,  and  a  new  Latin  America — definitely 
emancipated  from  Imperialism,  colonialism, 
and  neocolonialism — will  work  Jointly  until 
total  and  definite  victory  is  obtained.  They 
are  fully  confident  in  their  future. 

The  merging  of  efforts  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  attained  at 
this  conference  and  the  future  tasks  and 
the  basic  plans  which  have  been  laid  will 
turn  active  solidarity  of  our  continents  into 
a  new  historical  force  of  colossal  dimension* 
which  will  demolish  the  bastions  of  Imperial- 
Ism.  colonialism,  and  neocolonialism  already 
bruised  by  the  triumphant  liberation  move- 
ments In  recent  years  and  fractured  at  their 
base  by  the  Inexorable  course  of  history. 
This  great  human  race  has  shouted 
"enough"  and  has  risen  on  the  march.  Itt 
giant  steps  toward  the  attainment  of  Iti 
definitive  liberation  will  never  be  contained. 


S.  RxsoLxmoNS  Adopted  by  Conitrznci 

The  general  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Trlcontlnental  Conference  represented  a  ma- 
jor victory  for  the  philosophy  of  Maoism,  In 
the  sense  that  It  rejected  all  posslbUlty  of 
peaceful  reform  and  declared  revolutionary 
violence  to  be  the  only  road  to  the  future. 
These  were  the  words  of  the  resolution: 

"One  cannot  accept  the  first  small  step  u 
an  alternative  to  those  that  follow.  •  •  * 
We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  or 
frightened.  •  •  •  The  struggle  is  to  the 
death.  •  •  •  The  peoples  of  the  three  con- 
tinents must  reply  to  imperialist  violence 
with  revolutionary  violence  to  safeguard 
hard-won  national  Independence,  as  well  a5 
to  achieve  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  who 
are  fighting  to  shake  off  the  colonialist 
noose." 

The  general  declaration  of  the  Tricontl- 
nental  Conference  covered  the  following  sig- 
nificant points: 

1.  Condemned  Yankee  imperialism  (or  al- 
legedly "carrying  out  a  policy  of  systematic 
Intervention  and  military  aggression  against 
the  nations  of  the  three  continents." 

2.  Referred  to  Yankee  Imperialism  as  the 
"Implacable  enemy  of  all  peoples  In  the 
world." 

3.  Referred  again  to  Yankee  imperialism 
as  constituting  "the  basis  for  oppression;  It 
directs,  provides,  and  upholds  the  worldwide 
system  of  exploitation." 

4.  Proclaimed  "the  right  of  the  peoples  to 
meet  imperialist  violence  with  revolutionary 
violence." 

5.  Vlgorovisly  condemned  "the  Yankee  im- 
perlallsta'  aggressive  war  In  South  Vietnam." 

6.  Proclaimed  "Its  soUdartty  with  the 
armed  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Venezuela, 
Guatemala,  Peru.  Colombia." 

7.  Condemned  "the  aggressive  policy  erf 
the  U.S.  Government  and  its  Asian  agents 
against  peaceful  and  neutral  Cambodia  and 
calls  for  the  reJecUon  of  aU  political,  eco- 
nomic, diplomatic,  and  cooperation  with  the 
Yankee    ImperiaUsts    and   with    all   puppet 


governments  which  help  the  O.8.  Govern- 
ment In  their  aggressive  policy  against  the 
Indochlnese  peoples." 

8.  Condemned  "the  North  American  im- 
perialists' blockade  on  Cuba."  Another  res- 
olution read  in  part: 

"North  American  Imperialism  Is  at  the  fore 
of  the  Imperialists'  aggressive  policy.  The 
most  desperate  actions  against  peoples,  as 
In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  He 
at  the  door  of  the  Yankee  Imperialists. 
North  American  states  girdle  the  globe.  Ag- 
gressive pacts  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
the  leading  power  cover  every  continent  and 
sea.  The  United  States  Is  found  behind 
every  aggressive  action  committed  by  the 
other  imperialists." 

Another  resolution  read: 

"This  conference  Is  convinced  that,  in  view 
of  the  imperialists'  violence,  the  peoples  of 
the  three  continents  must  reply  with  revolu- 
tionary violence.  The  latter  (people's)  must 
make  use  of  all  the  moet  vigorous  forms  of 
struggle,  among  which  armed  battle  is  one 
of  the  higher  forms  to  obtain  final  victory." 

The  resolution  dealing  with  Vietnam  said: 

"The  conference  sets  forth  clearly  that  to 
the  Imperialist  tactic  of  limited  wars  the  ef- 
fective reply  Is  the  development  of  liberation 
wars  in  every  region  where  conditions  are 
ripe.  The  best  example  is  Vietnam,  where 
the  United  States  by  stepping  up  its  Inter- 
vention Is  creating  the  conditions  for  a  more 
complete  defeat  later." 

Again  Vietnam  was  dealt  with  In  these 
terms: 

"It  Is  necessary  to  multiply  aolldarlty  with 
the  Vietnamese  people  throughout  the  world 
and  support  their  heroic  battle  In  every 
manner,  even  by  sending  armed  volunteers 
If  that  be  necessary.  •  •  •  The  conference 
supports  the  four  points  laid  down  by  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  five  points  stated  by  the 
South  Vietnam  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  calls  on  all  peoples  to  struggle  to  see 
this  applied  as  the  sole  settlement  for  the 
Vietnam  case.  Defense  of  the  Vietnamese 
people's  Just  cause  has  become  a  central 
task  for  the  revolutionary  strategy  of  the 
peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America." 

A  resolution  on  Puerto  Rico  Mid  in  part: 

"Puerto  Rico  remains  occupied  by  V£. 
Imperialism,  which  not  only  denies  her  the 
right  to  Independence,  but  has  converted  her 
Into  an  enormous  military  base  that  Includes 
atomic  weapons." 

Another  resolution  stressed  the  importance 
of  Cuba: 

"Special  mention  Is  due  solidarity  with 
Cuba,  whose  people  are  defending  and  carry- 
ing forward  a  revolution  only  ninety  miles 
from  the  United  States.  Her  choice  as  the 
site  of  the  first  solidarity  conference  of  the 
peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
is  the  highest  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  her  revolution  and  the  significance  It  has 
for  the  peoples  of  the  three  continents. 
Cuba,  because  of  her  relatively  small  size, 
her  geographical  position  near  the  United 
States  and  In  a  zone  surrounded  by  Gov- 
ernments which  are  puppets  of  the  Yankee 
Imperialists  •  •  •  proves  with  her  revolu- 
tion, trlvmiphlng  over  all  aggressions  perpe- 
trated or  fomented  by  the  United  States, 
that  •  •  •  revolution  la  possible  and  in- 
vincible." 

A  resolution  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 

said: 

"The  Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  being  iised  as 
a  base  for  attack  on  peoples  fighting  for  their 
liberation.  It  forms .  the  Caribbean  triangle 
with  the  military  bases  at  Guantanamo  and 
on  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  done  against  the 
will  of  the  Panamanian  people." 

The  resolution  on  the  United  Nations 
denounced  It  aa  being  manipulated  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Conference's  "Declaration  on  the 
OAS"  said: 


"That  the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  no  legal  or  moral  authority  to  represent 
the  Latin  American  nations.  That  the  only 
organization  that  will  be  able  to  represent 
Latin  America  will  be  the  one  composed  of 
the  democratic  and  antl-lmperiallst  gov- 
ernments that  are  the  genuine  product  of 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples." 

The  Conference  proposed: 

"That  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela.  Peru.  Panama.  Ecua- 
dor, and  others  in  the  Caribbean  area  and 
southern  part  of  the  hemisphere  take  prompt 
steps  to  make  a  Joint  study  of  this  military 
situation,  with  a  view  to  finding  means  to 
coimteract  the  effects  of  this  aggressive  atti- 
tude of  imperialism." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Conference  resolved : 

"To  give  the  moet  determined  support  to 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela.  Peru,  Panama.  Ecuador,  and  other 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  area  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  hemisphere  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  overall  aggressive  policy  of 
U.S.  imperialism  with  the  moet  effective 
measures  to  counteract  its  effects. 

"To  denounce  before  all  the  countries  of 
the  three  continents  the  Yankee  interven- 
tion m  the  armed  struggles  of  Colombia. 
Venezuela,  and  Peru,  and  to  promote  the 
militant  solidarity  of  the  combatants  of 
those  countries  with  each  other  and  with 
the  peoples  of  the  continents  In  the  great 
battle  for  national  liberation. 

"To  give  decisive  support,  in  all  forms, 
to  the  armed  struggle  undertaken  In  Peru, 
the  path  valiantly  chosen  by  the  Peruvian 
people  to  achieve  its  definitive  and  total 
economic  and  political  independence." 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  and  the  general 
political  character  of  the  Tricontinental 
Conference  in  Havana. 

It4r.  DOMINICK.  I  point  to  the  ref- 
erences In  these  statements  to  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  United  States. 
Today  there  Is  maintained  what  is  called 
a  free  Puerto  Rico  Embassy  in  Havana. 
On  February  10  of  last  year,  that  Em- 
bassy signed  a  pact  of  solidarity  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  Viet- 
nam at  its  Havana  headquarters.  It 
plans  to  collaborate  on  Communist  sub- 
versive movements  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere. 

The  degree  of  Communist  subversive 
activities  in  Puerto  Rico  is  greater  than 
is  generally  recognized.  To  this  end, 
Russia  is  broadCEisting  inflammatory 
programs  to  that  Island.  One  deserves 
repeating.   It  says,  in  part : 

By  using  force,  the  Yankees  have  domi- 
nated the  Island.  They  have  turned  it  into 
their  colony,  and  against  the  will  uf  the 
Puerto  Rlcans,  are  using  the  territory  of  the 
Island  for  their  criminal  imperialistic  goals. 

Russian  aggression  is  exceeded  only  by 
Russian  impudence — if  it  can  be  called 
that.    Radio  Moscow  says  that — 

Together  with  the  Canal  Zone  of  Panama. 
Puerto  Rico  Is  being  used  by  the  Yankees 
to  carry  out  their  subversive  activities 
against  the  Latin  American  countries. 

That  it  is  Russia  which  is  carrying  out 
subversion  in  our  backyard  needs  little 
in  the  way  of  elaboration  here.  I  have 
already  talked  about  It.  Soviet  designs 
are  perfectly  obvious.  They  want  to 
force  the  retirement  of  American  mili- 
tary might  from  the  Caribbean,  the  bet- 
ter to  convert  it  Into  a  Red  lake.  They 
have  already  made  long  strides  with  their 
capture  of  Cuba. 


I  regret  to  say  that  little  is  being  re- 
ported in  the  United  States  on  the  Viet- 
nam-type wars  in  Latin  America.  One 
of  the  few  stories — the  story  by  Murray 
Sayle  I  have  already  mentioned — deals 
with  Bolivia. 

But  little  is  being  said  about  the  sub- 
version of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  open 
and  impudent  call  to  violence  there  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  leave  a  few  thoughts  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Latin 
America  can  begin  to  be  solved  merely 
through  economic  programs.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  is  directing  efforts  to- 
ward increasing  the  national  product 
over  the  population  growth  of  countries 
In  Latin  America  by  at  least  2.5  percent 
a  year.  Because  of  the  flight  of  capi- 
tal— ^in  major  part  caused  by  Cuban- 
based  subversion  by  Russia — economic 
growth  last  year  was  little  better  than  1 
percent.  Unless  something  is  done  to 
eliminate  subversion  at  its  source — 
Cuba — we  can  expect  another  drop  in 
growth  rate  in  Latin  American  economies 
again  next  year,  and  the  year  after  that. 
As  stated  by  Dr.  Bernardo  Benes,  Latin 
American  economic  expert,  following 
just  one  terroristic  incident — the  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  Julio  Iribarren,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier — millions  of  dol- 
lars fled  Venezuela. 

We  read  considerably  about  the  pres- 
ent administration's  social  welfare  at- 
titude toward  Russia  and  the  Eastern 
bloc  countries  as,  for  example,  the  cliche, 
"We  are  building  bridges  to  the  East, 
over  which  better  understanding  can 
flow." 

I  should  like  to  say  this:  We  fully 
understand  the  kind  of  bridges  the  Sov- 
iets are  building  in  Latin  America — pon- 
toon bridges  over  which  war  materials 
and  Cuban-trained  guerrillas  move. 
Congress,  in  September  1962,  recognized 
the  Russian  Inroads  in  a  joint  resolution. 
Our  stand  against  these  types  of  military 
bridges  was  clearly  expressed.  To  re- 
fresh our  memories,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  230 
Joint  resolution  expressing  the  determination 

of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 

situation  m  Cuba 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consider 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eviropean  powers 
"to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety";   and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the  Amer- 
ican States,  and,  consequently,  each  one  of 
the  said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  recognized  by  article  61  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations";  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  at  Pimta  del 
Este  In  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
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Government  of  Cuba  has  Identified  Itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlrt  Ide- 
ology, has  establlahed  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  frocn  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers.  Including 
even  the  threat  of  military  Intervention  In 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union"; 
and 

Whereas  the  International  Communist 
movement  has  Increasingly  extended  Into 
Cuba  Its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  infiuence:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  United 
States  Is  determined — 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
neceaaary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  its 
aggreeslve  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capa- 
bility endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
Statee:  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
Amwlcan  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shoxild  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  a  Joint 
resolution  such  as  the  one  above. 
There  Is  little  practical  difference  be- 
tween a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution. 
Both  become  the  law  of  the  land  when 
signed  by  the  President.  And  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  230  was  signed  Into 
law  on  October  3.  1962.  In  further  sup- 
port of  U.S.  Intent,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  accepted  the  flag  of  the  Cuban 
Invasion  Brigade  on  December  29.  1962 
In  Miami  and  said: 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  flag  will  be 
returned  to  this  brigade  in  a  free  Havana 
...  I  bring  you  my  Nation's  respect  for  your 
ooiurage  and  for  yotir  cause  .  .  .  And  by 
helping  to  free  you,  the  United  States  has 
been  given  the  opportimlty  to  demonstrate 
once  again  that  all  men  who  fight  for  free- 
dom are  our  brothers,  and  shall  be  until 
your  country  and  others  are  free. 

Thus,  our  support  of  a  free  Cuba  was 
firmly  and  clearly  enunciated  several 
times  In  1962.  But  we  seem  to  have  given 
up  the  ghost  since  then.  Now,  in  Punta 
del  Este,  we  have  another  opportunity 
to  express  our  policies  toward  Cuba  and 
Latin  America. 

I  must  be  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
"bridges  to  the  East"  concept  unless 
and  until— I  emphasize  this— the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  receive  tdg- 
nlflcant  concessions  in  return,  at  least 
one  of  which  should  be  the  ending  of 
subversion  In  this  hemisphere  from  the 
Soviet-supported  Cuba.  I  hope  this  Is 
the  position  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  will  take  at  Punta 
del  Este.  If  they  do,  I  am  confident 
they  may  count  on  the  most  enthusiastic 
support  not  only  from  the  American 
people  but  also  from  our  allies  in  Latin 
America. 


which  it  requested  the  concxirrence  of 

the  Senate: 

HJl.  3340.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1067,  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
nickel; 

HJl.  S6fi2.  An  act  to  continue  \mtll  the 
close  of  June  30,  1070,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (including  fer- 
ruginous ore)  and  related  products; 

HJl.  &404.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1060  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6424.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  oSshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Ouard;  and 

HJl.  6615.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30, 1060,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  for  metal  scrap. 


HOUSE  TtTT.T,fl  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  Indi- 
cated: 

HJl.  3340.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1067,  the  existing  sxu- 
pension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  nickel; 

H.R.3652.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1070,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (including 
ferruginous  ore)   and  related  products;  and 

HJl.  6616.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1060,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

HJl.5404.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1050  to  make 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foxmdatlon,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  6424.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  oSshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Ouard;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clei±s.  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
RzpoBT  on   Contracts   fob   MuiTAaT   Con- 

STRUCrlON    AWAXOBD    WrrHOUT   POSKAL   Ao- 
VXRTIBnCENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
contracts  for  military  construction  awarded 
without  formal  advertisement,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1066  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

RZPOBT  ON  Pbojxcts  Psoposxd  roB  Abmt 
National  Ottabo 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  InstaUa- 
tlons),  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
propMssed  construction  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  at  the  Morrlavllle,  N.C.  ( Ralelgh-Dvir- 
ham  Airport);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Adjttstmxmts  or  Rttdixd  Pat  and  Retainkx 
Pat  or  Members  and  Foruer  Members  or 
the  Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  1401a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments 
of  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  cotnsumer  price  index 


(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Defense   Procurement  From 

Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  (A 
Defense  (InstallaUons  and  Logistics) ,  trans, 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  defenn 
proc\irement  from  smaU  and  other  buslnets 
flnns,  for  the  period  July  1066-February  1M7 
(with  an  accomptuaylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment  or  District  or  Columbia 
Unimplotment  Compensation  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act,  as  amended 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  CcHn- 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  thr 
District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  Into  Joint  contracts  for  supplies 
and  services  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  for  other  political  divisions 
and  subdivisions  In  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  suits  In  the  coxirts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  collection  of  taxes  owed  to 
States,  territories,  or  possessions,  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  when  the  reciprocal 
right  Is  accorded  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  establish,  or  cooperate  In  the 
establishment  of,  a  laboratory  for  the  testing 
of  materials,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Diplomatic  Relations  Act  or  1067 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
complement  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

RxpoBT  or  Center  roR  Cultural  and  Techni- 
cal Interchange  Between  East  and  West 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Center  for  Cultiu-al  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West,  for  the  period  July  1,  1066,  through 
June  30,  1066  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Contribution  bt  the  United  States  for  thi 
Support  or  the  Intdnational  Union  rot 
THE  Publication  or  Customs  Tariffs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  for  the  con- 
tribuUon  by  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
port   of   the   International    Union   for  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Amendment   or   International   Claims 

SxTTLncKifT  Act  or  1040 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Washington,  D.O..  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1049,  as 


amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  determi- 
nation of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audits  of  Government  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  and  of  Its  employee  retirement  and 
benefit  trust  fund  and  supplemental  pension 
plan,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1066 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  availability  of  se- 
lected stocks  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  Europe  for 
requirements  of  other  commands.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  March.  1067  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Attornet  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1066  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Assistance  in  Safeguarding  the  Balanck- 
of-Patments  Position  of  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  authority  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist 
In  safeguarding  the  balanc«-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  States  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  or  Public  Law  80-401 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1066  (Public  Law 
89-491)  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Clarification  or  Cebtain  Criminal 
Contempt  Statutes 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend,  consolidate,  and  clarify  certain 
criminal  contempt  statutes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Amendment  or  Bankruptct  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  tranamltUng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  sections  40c  (1)  and 
62a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  reaUo- 
cate  part  of  the  fiUng  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earnings  to  the  Referees'  Salary  and  Expense 
Fund  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;    to  the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce: 

"TiEoisLATivE  Resolution  38 
"Whereas,  the  LegisUture  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  recognizee  the  danger  to  the  motor- 
ing public  at  night  of  unllghted  caboose 
cars,  freight  cars,  passenger  cars  or  any  other 
type  of  railway  cars  at  railroad  crossings; 
and 

„  "Whereas,  Legislative  BUI  786  relating  to 
the  Ulumlnatlon  of  railroad  oars  was  intro- 
Quced  at  the  Seventy-seventh  Session,  Ne- 
braska state  Legislature,  1067;  and 


"Whereas,  the  constitutionality  of  Legisla- 
tive Bill  786,  Seventy-seventh  Session,  Ne- 
braska state  Legislature,  1967,  if  passed, 
would  be  questionable  as  to  whether  or  not 
It  creates  an  undue  burden  on  interstate 
commerce  In  violation  of  the  Commerce 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Wheras,  H.  R.  2888  relating  to  the  U- 
lumlnatlon  of  railroad  cars  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  let  Session  of  the  OOth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature  in  seventy -seventh  ses- 
sion assembled: 

"1.  That  the  Nebraska  State  Legislature 
urges  that  H.  R.  2886  relating  to  the  il- 
lumination of  railroad  cars  be  adopted  by 
the  OOth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  Preeident  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Statee,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  members  of  Congress  from 
Nebraska. 

"John  E.  Everrood, 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 

"I,  Hugo  F.  Srb,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Leg- 
islative Resolution  26,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  in  Seventy- 
seventh  regular  session  on  the  third  day  of 
April,  1067. 

"Hugo  F.  Srb, 
"Clerfc  of  the  Legislature." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  UNrrED  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Increasing  the  Monthly  Patments 
Under  the  Federal  Social  Sbcxtritt  Act 
to  $200 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life  in  this  country  has  risen  to  an  all  time 
high;  and 

"Whereas,  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
people  of  tills  nation  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent if  not  entirely  upon  the  monthly  pay- 
ments received  by  them  under  the  Social 
Security  program;  and 

"Whereas,  The  current  monthly  payments 
under  said  program  have  now  l>ecome  grossly 
inadequate  for  their  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  An  Increase  of  such  maximum 
payments  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  month 
would  tend  to  relieve  such  conditions;  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  in- 
creasing the  maximum  monthly  payments  to 
persons  under  the  federal  Social  Security  Act 
to  two  hundred  dollars;  and  be  It  f\irther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
21,  1067. 

"William  C.  Maters, 

"Clerk. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  March 
23,  1967. 

"Norman  L.  Pidoeon, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whtte, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"H.JJ4.  7 
"A  joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,   the   Commissioner  of  Indian 


Affairs,  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled : 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  assembled  in  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Session  thereof,  respectfully  request 
that: 

"Whereas,  the  present  headquarters  of  the 
Norihem  Idaho  Indian  Agency,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Interior,  is  at 
Lapwal,  Idaho,  which  agency  serves  admin- 
istratively the  Nez  Perce,  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Kootenai  and  Kalispel  tribes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation,  with  headquarters  at 
Coulee  Dam,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  has 
requested  permission  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  at  Washington,  D.C.,  to  termi- 
nate federal  supervision  of  the  Tribes,  and 
legislation  to  that  effect  Is  now  pending  In 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians, 
which  Is  also  xinder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ColvUle  Indian  Agency,  located  at  Coulee 
Dam,  Washington,  does  not  desire  to  termi- 
nate Its  relationship  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  being  considered  ttiat  U 
and  when  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  Is  removed  from  federal 
supervision,  that  the  Spokane  Tribe,  by  rea- 
son of  proximity,  will  be  placed  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Northern  Idaho  Indian 
Agency,  and  that  in  such  event  the  head- 
quarters should  then  be  transferred  from 
Lapwal,  Idaho  to  Spokane,  Washington; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Northern  Idaho  Indian 
Agency  has  been  located  in  Idaho  for  many 
years.  Is  well  established,  has  a  payroU  that 
ranges  from  seventy  to  sometimes  eighty 
persons,  and  some  of  its  member-employees, 
namely,  some  of  the  soU  conservation  and 
forestry  branches  are  already  residing  and 
located  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho;  and 

"Whereas,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  would  be 
much  more  centrally  located  than  would 
Spokane,  Washington,  to  the  five  tribes 
which  would  include  the  Spokane  Tribe: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Session  of 
the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  concurring. 
That  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  continue 
the  headquarters,  of  the  Northern  Idaho 
Indian  Agency  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
that  if  it  is  advisable  for  such  agency  to  be 
moved  farther  north  than  Lapwal,  Idaho, 
that  it  be  moved  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  Memorial  to  t^e 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Statee.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  state  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  LegLslatxire  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  10 
"Assembly    Joint   resolution — memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  tip- 
prove  and  fund  a  new  multipurpose  build- 
ing at  the  Stewart  Indian  School 

"Whereas,  There  are  approximately  600 
students  enrolled  at  the  Stewart  Indian 
School,  which  is  operated  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  located  near  Caison  City, 
Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Stewart  Indian  School  lacks 
a  proper  building  for  holding  physical  educa- 
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tlon    actlTltlea,    aaaemblles,    concerts,    stage 
productions  and  public  presentations;  and 

"Whereas,  A  multipurpose  building  would 
enable  existing  programs  of  the  scbool  to  be 
expanded  and  new  programs  to  be  created; 
and 

"Wbereas,  A  multipurpose  building  wotild 
enable  the  surrounding  community  to  par- 
ticipate In  certain  activities  and  programs; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  au- 
thorize and  thereafter  to  appropriate  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  construction  of  a  multipur- 
pose blinding  for  the  Stewart  Indian  School, 
near  Carson  City.  Nevada;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel  and  trans- 
mitted forthwith  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatxire  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs: 

"Sknatk  Joint  Memorial  21 

"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  In 
Congress  assembled : 

"We,  Your  MemOTlallsts,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfiilly  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  The  future  management  of  the 
North  Cascades  national  resoiirce  has  been 
amply  studied  by  many  groups  with  diverse 
Interests;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  now  has  the  find- 
ings, conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
responsible  groups,  agencies  and  Individuals; 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  in  accord  with  the  concept  of 
multiple  use  and  in  accord  with  the  State 
of  Washington  North  Cascade  Study  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  wherein  an  Ad- 
visory Board  would  be  established  to  serve 
as  policy  counsel,  and  wherein  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  natural  preservation  would  be 
established  as  prime  uses  of  the  area;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  follow  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  State  of 
Washington  North  Cascades  Study  Group 
In  the  allocation,  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  multiple  purpose  recreation  areas 
and  wilderness  areas  under  the  management 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  subject  to  the 
qualification  that  If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Congress  the  national  interest  will  not  be 
preserved  by  the  establishment  of  a  wilder- 
ness preserve  in  the  Picket  Range  Area,  then 
we  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  national  park  of  not  to  exceed 
three  hundred  twenty  thousand  acres  In  said 
area:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives,  the  Committee  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Standing  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 
"Passed  the  Senate  March  22,  1967. 
"John  A.  Chesbexo, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  the  House  March  29,  1067. 
"Don  Bunudge, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  La  Concepclon  Oarcla  (Rept.  No. 
172); 

S.  499.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zuniga  (Rept.  No.  173);  and 

S.  634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko  Wil- 
son  (nee  Hlranaka)    (Rept.  No.  174). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciairy.  with  an  amendment: 

S.  191.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  EUeen  Iris 
Punnett  (Rept.  No.  175). 

By  Mr.  PONG,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  608.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho  (Rept.  No.  171). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  95.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 
Baldwin  (Rept.  No.  176) ; 

S.  233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Davis  (Rept.  No.  177) ; 

S.  324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  C.  John- 
son (Rept.  No.  178); 

S.  819.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Thurston  (Rept.  No.  180);  and 

S.  1045.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Conner  (Rept.  No.  181 ) . 

By  Mr.  BtTRDICE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  650.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  An- 
thony J.  Corso.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) 
(Rept.  No.  182). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.636.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shee  Shlu  (Rept.  No.  183) ; 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  28-29,  1967,  as  "Rush-Bagot  Agreement 
Days"  (Rept.  No.  185); 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEP  Day  (Rept. 
No.  186): 

S  J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1967  bis  proclamation  of  a  period  to 
"See  the  United  States",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  187);  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
declare  the  week  of  June  18  "National  Coal 
Week"  (Rept.  No.  179) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment. 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  184). 


Jack  B.  Welnsteln,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York. 


Apnl  IS,  1967 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM"— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  170) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  submit 
a  report  entitled  "The  Federal  Judicial 
System"  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
198,  89th  Congress,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Manstiklo)  : 
S.  1604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Fairmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to  supple- 
ment farm  Income,  authorize  loans  and 
grants  for  community  centers,  remove  the 
annual  ceiling  on  Insured  loans,  increase  the 
amount  of  unsold  insured  loans  that  may  b« 
made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate 
annual  limits  on  grants,  establish  a  flexible 
loan  Interest  rate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aiken  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FONG  (for  himself  ,  Vii.  Gruen- 
iNO,    Mr,   INOUTE,    Mr.    Jordan    of 
Idaho,       Mr.     Hickznloopeb,      lilr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Mtindt,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  1506.  A  bin  to  provide  loan  assistance 
to   students    pursuing    programs   of   higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement 
and  of  correctional   treatment  of  law  vio- 
lators; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fono  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1506.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Ernesto 
Alunday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1507.  A  bill  to  Include  firefighters  with- 
in the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  employees  engaged 
in    certain    hazardous    occupations;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
(See  the  remeu-ks  of  Mr.  Hollincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    Bayh,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  BtrRoicK,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Church.  Jir.  Clark.  Mr.  Coopn, 
Mr.   DoDD,   Mr.   EaviN,   Mr.  Fannin. 
Mr.  PoNO.   Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  HATnEU). 
Mr.  Inotjye,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McOee.    Mr.    Miller,    Mr.   Mondalk, 
Mr.   Morse.   Mr.   Murphy,   Mr.  Nn- 
SON.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Pboc- 
TY,   Mr.   Randolph.   Mr.   Scott.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tydincs,  Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMS     of     New    Jersey,    Mr.    Yai- 
BOROUGH.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota)  : 
S.  1608.  A  bill   to  provide   for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  care  and  control  of 
alcoholism;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.^ 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DoMiNicK)  (by request): 

S.  1509.  A  blU  relating  to  the  use  of  cits- 

tlona  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  of 

the  District  of  Columbia,  In  lieu  of  formal 

arrest,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1610.  A  bill  relating  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  threats  or  force,  and  Iff 
other  purposes; 


S  1511-  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
0)lumbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salary  rates  and  provide 
certain  benefits  for  purposes  of  recruitment 
and  retention  of  privates  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  to  establish  the  rank  of  master 
patrolman,  to  change  the  titles  of  certain 
Metropolitan  Police  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8. 1612.  A  blU  relating  to  material  witnesses 
In  the  Dtotnct  of  Columbia; 

S.  1513-  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia; 

S,  1614.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts  In  the  District  of 
Q)lumbla; 

S.  1616.  A  bin  relating  to  intoxicated  per- 
sons in  the  District  of  Coliunbia;  and 

8.1616.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  super- 
Tise  persons  released  Into  their  custody  :n 
accordance  with  Judicial  orders  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  3146  or  3148  of  tlUe  18, 
Onlted  States  Code;  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  to  provide  reports 
to  the  Conamlssloners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  respect  to  any  person  released 
Into  the  custody  of  the  Conamlssloners  pur- 
suant to  section  3146  or  3148  of  tiUe  18, 
United  States  Code;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.  BIBLE    (for  himself   and   Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  1517.  A  bin  relating  to  material  wit- 
nesses In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S  1518.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence,  including  statements  and 
confessions.  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

S.  1519.  A  bill  designating  robbery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  crime  of  violence: 
S.  1520.  A  bill  to  amend  section  823  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1323;  DC.  Code,  sec. 
22-1801),  relating  to  burglary: 

S.  1521.  A  bill  relating  to  the  making  of 
false  or  fictitious  reports  of  the  commission 
of  criminal  offenses  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1522.  A  bill  to  amend  section  872  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901  (D,C.  Code,  sec.  22-2001);  and 
S.  1523.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3.  1901,  as  amended,  regarding  the  defense 
of  Insanity  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
8.  1524.  A  bni  authorizing  arrests  without 
a  warrant  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  con- 
nection with  certain  misdemeanors,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8. 1525.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
R.  Oarclnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)    (by  request) : 

8. 1526.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore  and  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
wrvatlon  Area  In  the  State  of  California,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  and  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  local  governmental  bodlea  af- 
fected thereby;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.        1 1 

ByMr.mOUYE:  |) 

S.  1527.  A  bill  to  designate  the  College  of 
Guam  library  a  pubUc  depository  for  Gov- 


ernment publications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr,  JAVrrS: 
S.  1528.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expenditures 
made  by  the  vUlage  of  Falrport,  N,Y.,  eligible 
as  local  grante-in-ald  for  the  purpose  of  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1529.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  underlying  Lake  Erie  to  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced    the   above   bills,   which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
8. 1630.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Rear  Adm. 
William  D.  Wright,  U.S.  Navy,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   PONG: 
S.  1531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Sook 
Simpson     and     her     two     minor     children, 
Eleanor  Ra  and  Julie  Ra;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1532.  A  bill  to  require  that  contracts  for 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  pubUc  work  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
formance bond  protecting  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  by  an  additional  bond  for 
the  protection  of  persons  furnishing  mate- 
rial and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1533.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  per- 
sonal property  Incident  to  their  service,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of  a 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  an  approved  re- 
development or  urban  renewal  plan,  with- 
out regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1535.  A  bni  to  revise  and  modernize  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  licensing  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  In  cer- 
tain occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  callings,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1536.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  owners  of  private  vessels  of 
the  United  States  from  costs  Incurred  inci- 
dent to  the  seizure  of  such  vessels  by  foreign 
countries;  and 

S.  1537.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise  and  conveyances  moving 
Into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
vinder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8. 1538.  A  bni  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the 
Clayton  Act  with  respect  to  the  evidentiary 
effect  of  Judgments  and  decrees  entered  In 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  United  States 
under  the  antltnist  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

8. 1639.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Terez  Zack- 
arian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ttdinos)  : 

8. 1640.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  236  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 


pellate review  of  sentences  Imposed  In  crimi- 
nal cases  arising  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
cUclary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HaxrsKA  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S  J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  11th  day  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Traveler's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cablson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


LAW     ENFORCEMENT     EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
liminary release  of  the  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Report  for  1966  reveals  some 
alarming  statistics.  During  1966,  the 
commission  rate  of  serious  crimes 
throughout  the  country  rose  11  percent 
over  1965.  There  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  following  major  crime 
classifications:  murder,  9  percent;  forc- 
ible rape,  10  percent;  robbery,  14  per- 
cent; aggravated  assault,  10  percent; 
burglary,  9  percent;  larceny — $50  aud 
over  in  value — 12  percent;  and  auto  theft, 
11  percent. 

Of  significance,  too.  is  the  fact  that 
during  1966  the  police  in  our  coimtry 
were  able  to  solve  only  25  percent  of  the 
serious  oflfenses  which  were  reported  to 
them.  This  percentage  is  a  slight  de- 
crease from  the  national  police  solution 
rate  in  1965. 

Economically,  the  incidence  of  crime 
has  a  tremendous  impact.  In  1965.  the 
crimes  against  property— robbery,  bur- 
glary, larcency  of  $50  and  over,  and  auto 
theft — cost  the  American  citizen  $600 
million;  the  crimes  against  person — 
homicide,  assault  and  the  like — cost  $815 
million.  A  total  of  $1,415,000,000  was  lost 
through  the  commission  of  these  crimes. 
Since  the  crime  rate  is  increasing,  the 
American  taxpayer  can  be  assured  that 
an  even  larger  sum  will  be  lost  in  the 
coming  years. 

These  statistics  on  crime  underscore 
the  need  for  action  in  this  area.  The 
Federal  Government  must  take  steps  to 
carry  out  one  of  its  basic  duties — ^to 
maintain  an  orderly  society  through  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  It  must  pro- 
tect the  law-abiding  citizen  physically, 
mentally,  and  economically  from  the 
ravages  of  crime. 

One  modest  step  toward  this  goal 
would  be  the  improvement  of  our  police 
forces  throughout  the  country  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice.  In  its  recent  report,  the 
Crime  Commission  specified  that  ad- 
ditional personnel  are  needed  to  staff  our 
police  forces  and  that  the  quality  of  such 
personnel  must  be  the  highest  kind 
available.  Underlying  this  proposal  is 
the  hope  that  with  more  and  better 
trained  officers  on  the  iwliee  force,  the 
national  police  solution  rate  would  Im- 
prove significantly. 

In  response  to  this  declared  need,  my 
cosponsors  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
entitled  "Law  Enforcement  Education 
Act  of  1967." 

Specifically,  the  act  would  establish 
a  special  loan  fund  to  assist  college  stu- 
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dents  who  are  pursuing  courses  under  a 
2-  or  4-year  program  in  police  or  cor- 
rectional science.  It  would  provide  a 
maximum  loan  of  $1,200  per  year  and  a 
total  of  $4,800  to  each  eUglble  student. 

The  student  would  have  10  years  after 
completion  of  his  education  to  repay  the 
loan.  If  he  has  In  fact  chosen  a  career 
In  police  or  correctional  science,  the  act 
would  give  him  a  50  percent  forgiveness 
on  the  amount  borrowed. 

Under  this  act,  the  administrative  sys- 
tem would  be  similar  to  that  established 
by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
The  Office  of  Education  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  dissemination  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  moneys  In  the  spe- 
cial fimd. 

C?urrently,  25  States  having  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  offer  a  2-  or 
4-year  program  in  police  or  correctional 
science.  Eleven  other  States,  including 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  have  colleges  or 
universities  which  are  developing  such 
a  program.  All  of  these  States  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  share  of  the  Federal 
loan  fund  based  on  the  ratio  of  Its  pop- 
ulation to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  Institutions  within 
the  States  would  be  limited  to  such  al- 
lotment, but  they  could  receive  a  great- 
er share  if  there  are  any  unused  portions 
In  the  fund. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  ear- 
marking funds  for  loans  to  students  pur- 
suing a  particular  career  field  is  not 
novel.  Federal  funds  for  loans  specifl- 
cally  for  education  and  nursing  students 
alone  have  been  available  since  1958  and 
1964,  respectively,  when  Congress  real- 
ized the  critical  shortage  of  personnel 
In  these  fields  and  provided  for  them  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  Nurse  Training  Act.  These  acts 
also  give  teachers  and  nurses  a  50-per- 
cent remission  on  their  loans. 

My  colleagues  and  I  hope  that  this 
special  fund  for  loan  assistance  and  Its 
liberal  repayment  features  will,  first,  en- 
tice high-quality  students  into  law  en- 
forcement careers,  and,  second,  enable 
qualified  persons  who  would  otherwise 
be  financially  imable  to  go  to  college  to 
further  their  education  and  select  a  pro- 
fession in  the  law  enforcement  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1505)  to  provide  loan  as- 
sistance to  students  pursuing  programs 
of  higher  education  in  the  fields  of  law 
enforcement  and  of  correctional  treat- 
ment of  law  violators,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
FoNG  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  tlUe,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1605 
Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl« 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Law  Enforcement 
Education  Act  of  1967". 


STATXMXMT    OF    PI7HPOSK 

Sbc.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  maintenance  of  public  law  and 
order  within  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest 
development  of  the  mental  resources  and 
professional  skills  of  Its  law  enforcement 
officers  and  the  staS  personnel  of  Its  cor- 
rectional Institutions  and  agencies.  The 
public  order  of  the  Nation  depends  heavily 
upon  mature  and  enUghtened  police  services 
and  upon  humanely  effective  correctional 
treatment  of  citizens  convicted  of  law  viola- 
tions such  that  Individual  patterns  of  recur- 
rent crlmlnaUty  do  not  develop.  Orderly 
social  progress  further  requires  that  the  law 
enforcement  and  correctional  professions 
have  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  cltlzem'y, 
an  attitude  more  certain  to  prevaU  where 
the  membership  of  these  vital  professions 
Is  of  marlced  technical  and  educational  ex- 
cellence. The  readily  apparent  needs  of  the 
present  and  Immediate  future  make  It  Im- 
perative that  Increased  and  more  adequate 
educational  opportumtles  be  made  available. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  loan 
assistance  to  Individuals  In  order  to  Insure 
trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and 
quantity  to  meet  more  adequately  the  police 
and  correctional  needs  of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL     CONTROL     OT     EDUCATION     PBOHIBITES 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution  or  school  system. 

FEDERAL  CONTROLS  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLICE 
PBOHIBTTED 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department. 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, or  personnel  of  any  State  or  local  police 
force  or  other  law  enforcement  agency. 

LtMlTATTON     REOAROtNO     FEDERAL     CONTROL     OF 
PENAL   AND    CORRECTIONAL   INSTlTUTlONa 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  sh&U 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
State*  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, or  personnel  of  any  State  or  local  penal 
or  correctional  institution. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  Of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  pn-ograxn  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
leas  than  a  two-year  program  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree, 
(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution, 
and  (6)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agency  or  association  or. 
If  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  Institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If 
transferred  from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  training  afforded. 

(0)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to  « 
school  or  Institution,  means  a  school  or  In- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual. 

LOANS  TO  STTTDENTa  OF  POLICE  OR  CORRECTIONAL 
SCIENCE  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  at  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  funds  for  the  making  of  low- 
interest  loans  to  students  of  police  or  cor- 
rectional science  In  need  thereof  to  pursue 
their  courses  of  study  In  such  Institutions, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1969,  June  30.  1970.  and 
June  30.  1971,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1971,  to  complete  their  course  In  po- 
lice or  correctional  science.  Sums  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available.  In  accordance  with  the 
agreements  between  the  Commissioner  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  for  pay- 
ment of  Federal  capital  contributions  which, 
together  with  contributions  from  the  Insti- 
tutions, shall  be  used  for  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  student  loan  fund. 

(b)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1971.  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated 
as  the  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  States  combined.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  be  the  source  of 
all  population  figiu-es  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
In  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  amounts  are  appropri- 
ated. 

FEDERAL   CAPrrAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  shall  periodically 
set  dates  by  which  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  a  State  must  file  applications 
for  Federal  capital  contributions  from  the 
aUotment  of  such  State.  In  the  event  the 
total  requested  In  such  applications,  which 
are  made  by  Institutions  with  which  he  has 
agreements  under  this  Act  and  which  meet 
the  requirements  established  In  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  of  such  State  avaUable  for 
such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tion for  such  allotment  to  each  such  Insti- 
tution shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  requested  In  Its  application  as  the 
amount  of  allotment  available  for  such  pur- 
poses bears  to  the  total  requested  In  all 
such  applications.  In  the  event  the  total 
requested  in  such  applications  which  are 
made  by  Institutions  In  a  State  Is  leas  than 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
available  for  such  purpose,  the  Commissioner 
may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  imder  section  7(b)  for  such  year.  The 
Federal  capital  contribution  to  an  Institu- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  It  from  time  to  time  in 
such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
nUnes  will  not  result  In  unnecessary  accumu- 
lations In  the  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tional student  loan  fund  established  under 
Its  agreement  \mder  this  Act. 


LOAir  FUND  AOBZXMENTS 


Sec.  9.  An  agreement  with  any  institution 
of  higher  education  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
Act  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  loan 
fund  for  students  pursuing  programs  (a) 
which  lead  to  either  a  two-  or  a  four-year 
degree  In  police  or  correctional  science  of- 
fered by  such  Institution,  and  (b)  which 
have  been  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  by  the  Attorney  General; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  In  such  fund  of 
(a)  the  Federal  capital  contributions,  (b) 
an  amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth 
of  such  Federal  contributions,  contributed 
by  such  Institution,  (c)  collections  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  fund,  and  (d)  any  other  earnings 
of  the  fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  f\ind 
shall  be  used  only  for  loans  to  students  in 
accordance  with  such  agreement,  for  capital 
distributions  as  provided  In  this  Act,  and  for 
costs  of  litigation  arising  In  connection  with 
the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund  or 
interest  on  such  loan; 

(4)  provide  that  In  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  loans  from  this  student  locm 
fund,  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  (a)  men  and  women  serving  on  the  staffs 
of  public  funded  law  enforcement  or  correc- 
tional agencies  who  are  on  academic  leave 
to  earn  either  the  two-  or  foxir-year  degree 
In  police  or  correctional  science,  and  (b) 
ttudents  In  good  health  with  a  superior 
academic  background; 

(5)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

TERMS  OF  STUDENT  LOAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any 
flKal  year  to  any  student  made  by  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  from  loan  funds 
estobllshed  pursuant  to  agreements  under 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  $1,200  and  the  toUl 
for  all  years  to  any  student  from  such  funds 
may  not  exceed  $4,800. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any 
student  by  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Institutions  may  determine; 
»ub]ect,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limi- 
tations, and  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  ( by  regulation  or  In  the 
agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view 
to  preventing  Impairment  of  the  capital  of 
the  student  loan  fimd  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  In  the  light  of  the  objective 
of  enabling  the  student  to  complete  his  course 
of  study;  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  (A)  Is  In  need  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  to  pursue  the  coiirse  of  etudy  at 
such  institution,  and  (B)  Is  capable.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Institution,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and 

(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
full-time  student  at  such  institution,  and 

(D)  signs  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  join 
the  staff  of  a  public  funded  law  enforcement 
agency  or  correctional  Institution  In  the 
State  wherein  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  located,  after  completion  of  the 
two-  or  four- year  course  of  study,  and  (E) 
Dianlfests  no  obvlo\is  physical  or  other  hand- 
icap which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  institu- 
tion, would  render  him  clearly  incapable  of 
effective  service  on  a  police  force  or  correc- 
tional staff. 

(3)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
rtdes  for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  Interest  thereon,  In  equal  an- 
nual Installments,  or.  If  the  borrower  so  re- 
quests, in  graduated  periodic  Installments 
(determined  in  accordance  with  such  sched- 
ules as  may  be  af^roved  by  the  Ccnninls- 


sloner),  over  a  period  beginning  one  year 
tifter  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  and  ending 
eleven  years  after  such  date,  except  that  (A) 
interest  shall  not  accrue  on  any  such  loan, 
and  periodic  Installments  need  not  be  paid, 
during  any  period  (I)  during  which  the  bor- 
rower Is  pursuing  a  fuU-tlme  course  of  study 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education,  or  (U) 
not  In  excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  (B)  any  such  period 
shall  not  be  Included  In  determining  the 
ten-year  period  during  which  the  repayment 
mtist  be  completed,  (C)  such  ten-year  period 
may  aI»o  be  extended  for  good  cause  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commlaeloner,  and  (D)  the  borrower  may  at 
his  option  accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole 
or  any  peLit  of  such  loan. 

(3)  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  law  enforcement 
officer  on  a  public  fimded  State,  city,  or 
county  police  force,  or  as  a  full-time  staff 
employee  In  a  Federal.  State,  ot  county  cor- 
rectional agency,  such  police  force  or  cor- 
rectional agency  being  within  the  same  State 
as  the  institution  of  higher  education  grant- 
ing the  student  loan,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  loan  plus 
Interest  thereon,  which  was  tinpald  on  the 
first  day  of  such  service,  for  each  complete 
year  of  such  service; 

(4)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no 
Interest  shall  accrue  before  the  date  on 
which  repayment  of  the  loan  is  to  begin; 

(6)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement,  except 
that  if  the  borrower  Is  a  minor  and  the  note 
or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by 
him  would  not,  under  the  applicable  law, 
create  a  binding  obligation,  either  security 
or  endorsement  may  be  required; 

(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan 
shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  If  he  becomes  permanenUy  and 
totally  disabled  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

(7)  such  a  loon  by  an  Institution  for  any 
year  shall  be  made  in  such  installments  as 
may  be  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  the  agreement  with  the  Insti- 
tution under  this  Act  and.  upon  notice  to 
the  Commissioner  by  the  Institution  that  any 
recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  malnt.a1n 
satisfactory  standing,  any  or  all  further  In- 
stallments of  his  loan  shaU  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate;  and 

(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  bor- 
rower to  another  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion participating  In  the  program  under  this 
Act  (or  If  not  participating,  Is  eligible  to  do 
so  and  Is  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
such  purpose),  to  such  Institution. 

(c)  An  agreement  under  this  Act  for  pay- 
ment of  Federal  capital  contributions  shaU 
include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans 
from  the  student  loan  fimd  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  reasonably  avail- 
able (to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds 
In  such  fund)  to  all  eligible  students  In  such 
Institution  In  need  thereof. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   ASSETS   FROM   STUDENT   LOAN 
FUNDS 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  After  Jtine  30,  1974,  and  not 
later  than  September  30,  1974,  there  shall 
be  a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of 
the  student  loan  ftind  established  under  this 
Act  by  each  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of  Jtme 


30.  1974.  as  the  total  amoimt  of  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  Act  beau's  to  the 
sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  Institution's  capital  contxibutions 
to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shaU  be 
paid  to  the  Institution. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1974,  each  In- 
stitution with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  Act  shaU  pay 
to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  received  by  the  Institution  after 
Jime  30,  1974,  In  payment  of  principal  or 
Interest  on  sttident  loans  made  from  the 
student  loan  fund  established  p\irsuant  to 
such  agreement  (which  amount  shall  be  de- 
termined after  deduction  of  any  costs  of 
litigation  Incurred  In  collection  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  loans  from  the  fund 
and  not  already  reimbursed  from  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  or  such  payments  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest)  as  was  determined  for 
the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund  es- 
tablished ptirsuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  or  to 
the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  there 
ShaU  be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be 
Included  In  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
or  In  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution 
from  such  fund.  Such  capital  distribution 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amoTint  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner 
to  the  student  loan  fvmd  prior  to  such  distri- 
bution bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  the  capital  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  made  by  the  Institution. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribu- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  institution. 

LOANS    TO    INBTITUTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  with  which  he 
has  made  an  agreement  under  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such  In- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  fi- 
nance the  Institution's  capital  contributions. 
Any  such  loan  may  be  made  only  tf  such 
Institution  shows  It  Is  unable  to  secure  such 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Loans  made 
to  Institutions  under  this  section  shaU  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  adequate  to  cover  (1)  the 
cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  maturities  com- 
parable to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  section,  (3) 
the  cost  of  administering  this  section,  and 
(3)  probable  losses. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $1,800,000. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  section  shall  matvire  within  such 
period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  appropriate  In  each  case,  but 
not  exceeding  ten  years. 

PATMENTB  TO   COVER  REDUCTIONS    IN   AMOUNTS 
OF  LOANS 

Sec.  13.  In  addition  to  the  payments  oth- 
erwise authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the 
appropriate  institution,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  he  determines,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  interest  which  has  been 
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prevented  from  accruing  and  the  portion  of 
the  prtncip&l  which  has  been  canceled  on 
student  loana  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 10(b)  (and  not  previously  paid  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection )  as  the  total  amount 
of  the  Institution's  capital  contributions  to 
such  fund  under  this  Act  bears  to  the  sum  of 
such  institution's  capital  contributions  and 
the  Federal  capital  contributions  to  such 
fund. 

ADKINTSTBATrVX     PROVISIONS 

Sxc.  14.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Other  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  Act,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to 
modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  Act  and  to  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand, 
however  arising  or  acquired  under  this  Act. 

(b)  financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him  In  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  ofBcers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

ADMIKTSTRATIOK 

Sec.  is.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  except  the  making  of  reg- 
ulations, to  any  officer  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  Include  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Eklucatlon 
under  this  Act,  Including  recommendatlona 
for  needed  revisions  in  the  provisions  there- 
of. 

(c)  Any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  exercise  its  functions  under  any 
other  law  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  limiting  the  authority  of  any 
such  agency  under  any  other  law. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure  un- 
der authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  or  loans  to  any  individual 
unless  such  individual  (1)  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  eiffldavlt  that 
he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member 
of  and  does  not  sup{>ort  any  organization 
that  believes  In  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
methods,  and  (2)  has  taken  and  subscribed 
to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
form:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  all  its  enemies,  for- 
elfpx  and  domestic."  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(X)1  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  af- 
fidavits. 

ADVnoST  COmciTTEX 

Sbc.  16.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  to  advise  and  consult 
with  him  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  such  com- 
mittee shall  have  12  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  manpower  needs; 

(2)  Four  members  who  are  distinguished, 
practicing  professionals  In  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  agencies; 

(3)  Three  members  who  are  recognized 
authorities  in  education  for  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  personnel,  and 

(4)  Three  members  from  such  fields  of  en- 
deavor as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Members  of  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
polntad  under  this  section,  while  attending 


conferences  or  meetings  of  the  committee, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regiilar  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

AOUINISTSATIVE  APPBOPHIATIONS 

Skc.  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


INCLUSION  OP  FIREMEN  WITHIN 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION 
8336(c)  OF  TITLE  5.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
enact  legislation  modifying  the  retire- 
ment provisions  for  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees when  a  need  for  such  change 
became  apparent. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  time  for  such 
a  change  Is  at  hand. 

Under  section  8336(c)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Congress  has 
rightfully  provided  for  retirement  and  an 
annuity,  at  age  50  and  after  20  years' 
service  for  America's  public  servants 
who  dally  risk  their  lives  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

However,  there  is  one  glaring  omis- 
sion from  this  dedicated  group.  Al- 
though the  law  covers  795  U.S.  marshals, 
2,254  policemen,  and  13,125  guards,  there 
aire  over  11,000  Federal  firemen  who  are 
not  accorded  these  same  benefits. 

While  these  firemen  are  not  called 
upon  to  deal  with  desperate  criminals  or 
to  risk  their  lives  to  apprehend  those 
who  threaten  the  security  of  our  citizens, 
they  are  called  upon  daily  to  face  a  foe 
that  is  just  as  deadly  and  Just  as  treach- 
erous— a  raging  fire. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  two  of  these  Fed- 
eral firemen  gave  their  lives  fighting  this 
fiery  enemy.  An  additional  130  were 
disabled.  I  think  this  is  proof  positive 
that  these  men  are  indeed  engaged  in  a 
"hazardous  occupation." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  8336(c)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  include  these  indi- 
viduals. It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress 
will  express  its  gratitude  to  these  firemen 
by  speedy  consideration  and  i>assage  of 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1507)  to  Include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336^0 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  retirement  of  Government  em- 
ployees engaged  In  certain  hazardous 
occupations.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hollings, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service. 


THE  ALCOHOLISM  CARE  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
matter  here  in  common  with  my  ?ood 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 


jAvrrsl,  and  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  jrield  to  him  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  other  matters  with  which  to  deal, 
including  a  speech  on  the  action  of  vari- 
ous state  legislatures  regarding  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  but  in  deference 
to  my  colleague  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
I  will  deal  now  with  the  matter  of  the 
Alcoholism  Care  and  Control  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  Act  of  1967  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brookk,  Mr.  Btm- 
DicK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Magndson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tydings,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  measure,  spon- 
sored by  36  Senators  from  both  parties, 
to  begin  a  concerted  nationwide  drive 
against  the  country's  fourth  most  serious 
health  problem,  alcoholism. 

The  measure  would  implement  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Crime 
Conmilssion  concerning  alcoholism  as 
well  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Alcoholism  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  1963.  It  is  also 
designed  to  help  the  States  and  local 
communities  meet  their  new  responsi- 
bilities under  recent  court  decisions 
which  have  held  that  chronic  alcoholics 
must  be  treated  medically  and  socially 
and  not  as  criminals. 

The  legislation  would: 

First.  Establish  a  Bureau  of  Alco- 
holism Care  and  Control  within  the  GflBce 
of  the  Surgeon  General  to  coordinate 
and  direct  Federal  alcoholism  programs. 

Second.  Provide  grants  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  detoxification  centers, 
court-supervised  programs  for  alcoholics, 
programs  in  correctional  institutions  and 
aftercare  for  alcoholics,  as  recommended 
by  the  Crime  Commission.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $20  million  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Third.  Provide  a  special  study  project 
on  personnel  practices  and  current  and 
projected  needs  in  the  field  of  alcoholism. 
The  bill  authorizes  $500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1968  for  the  study. 

Fourth.  Establish  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Alcoholism  Care  and  Con- 
trol, 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  provides 
that  no  individual  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  research  unless  he  specifically 
gives  his  consent. 

The  bill  has  the  active  support  of  the 
North  American  Association  of  Alcohol- 
ism Programs,  the  organization  repre- 
senting State  and  local  government 
groups  dealing  with  alcoholism,  and  In- 
dependent authorities  on  alcoholism. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  launch 
a  concerted  attack  upon  what  the  U.8. 
PubUc  Health  Service  and  the  Crime 
Commission  have  described  as  the  Na- 
tion's fourth  most  serious  health  prob- 
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lem,  ranking  behind  only  heart  disease, 
mental  illness,  and  cancer.  Alcoholism 
afflicts  an  estimated  5  to  6  million  Amer- 
icans, and  roughly  250,000  persons  join 
the  ranks  of  alcoholics  each  year. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  deal  with  narcotic 
addiction.  This  90th  Congress  should 
take  the  next  step  and  deal  with  alco- 
holism, indeed  a  far  more  extensive  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  the  people  directly  in- 
volved. 

The  costs  of  alcoholism  are  high.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  to  busi- 
ness and  Industry  from  absenteeism,  In- 
efiBciency,  and  accidents  due  to  alcohol- 
ism runs  to  some  $2  billion  annually. 
Taxpayers,  too.  bear  a  burden.  The 
Crime  Commission  reports  that  in  1965 
1  out  of  every  3  arrests — some  2  million — 
were  for  public  drunkenness,  placing  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  courts,  the  police, 
and  the  penal  system.  And,  according  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Philip  R.  Lee,  half  of 
all  fatal  auto  accidents  have  some  asso- 
ciation with  alcohol.  But  Incapable  of 
measurement  by  cold  statistics  is  the  cost 
of  alcoholism  to  the  family  of  the  af- 
flicted individual. 

The  Alcoholism  Care  and  Control  Act 
of  1967  declares  alcoholism  to  be  a 
major  national  health  problem  requiring 
action  by  and  cooperation  among  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments.  Al- 
coholism is  defined  as  "any  condition  of 
abnormal  behavior  or  Illness  resulting 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  chronic 
and  habitual  use  of  or  dependence  upon 
alcoholic  beverages  to  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  power  of  self-control  over  their 
use." 

The  Bureau  of  Alcoholism  Care  and 
Control,  which  would  be  established  un- 
der the  Surgeon  General,  in  addition  to 
administering  the  act,  would  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  on  alcoholism,  coordinate 
Federal  alcoholism  activities,  and  render 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
munities in  their  alcoholism  programs. 

Recognizing  that  the  impact  of  recent 
court  decisions  places  new  responsibili- 
ties and  burdens  upon  State  and  local 
authorities,  the  bill  authorizes  grants  for 
demonstration  projects  for  detoxifica- 
tion centers,  court-supervised  programs 
for  alcoholics  and  alcohol-related  of- 
fenses, programs  in  correctional  insti- 
tutions for  alcoholics,  and  aftercare  for 
alcoholics.  Such  activities  have  been 
recommended  by  both  the  Crime  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Conference  on 
Alcoholism.  Public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive grants. 

St.  Louis,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  cities  in  the  Nation  with  a  de- 
toxification center  and  New  York  City 
Is  undertaking  a  program  for  alcoholics, 
helped  in  great  part  by  funds  from  the 
Smithers  Foundation.  These  and  other 
communities  would  be  aided  under  the 
bUl.  This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  $45  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

A  special  study  project  calls  for  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  and  study 
or  personnel  practices  and  current  and 
projected  needs  In  the  field  of  alcohol- 
ism, the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
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alcoholics  and  the  prevention  of  alcohol- 
ism, and  also  the  availability  and  ade- 
quacy of  education  and  training  re- 
sources of  persons  entering  such  fields 
and  of  individuals,  such  as  physicians 
and  law  enforcement  officials,  who  deal 
with  alcoholics.  It  must  be  completed 
within  2  years  and  is  funded  at  $500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $800,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  This  provision  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Correctional  Rehabili- 
tation Study  Act  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress. 

An  18-member  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Alcoholism  Care  and  Con- 
trol Is  provided  to  review  and  approve 
grant  programs,  to  advise  on  alcoholism 
programs  and  to  submit  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  at  least  annually. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
only  way  the  States  can  act,  in  view  of 
the  mandate  by  the  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  alcoholics  are 
not  criminals,  but  patients.  Is  by  our 
giving  them  some  help  to  deal  with  this 
activity.  The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  and  34  others  of  our  colleagues 
have  submitted  a  balanced  program 
based  fully  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  on  this  critical 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Utah,  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  sponsored  It, 
and  I  have  the  honor  today  to  stand  In 
a  historic  moment  with  respect  to  this 
great  problem. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  alcoholism 
is  the  Nation's  fourth  largest  health 
menace,  and  one  of  our  great  social  prob- 
lems. It  is  an  illness  affecting  some  5 
million  Americans.  Its  Impact  on  the 
families  of  those  so  afllicted,  and  its  drain 
on  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  is 
incalculable. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  to  help  our 
States  and  communities  de^  with  the 
alcoholic  and  the  problems  which  he  cre- 
ates is  one  of  our  most  urgent  needs. 

I  find  it  satisfying  therefore  to  join 
today  with  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
in  introducing  legislation  to  develop  a 
plan  to  combat  chronic  alcoholism. 
Some  35  of  our  colleagues,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  are  joining  with  us  In 
this  bipartisan  effort. 

Last  session  both  Senator  Javits  and  I 
introduced  individual  bills.  Although 
they  were  similar  In  thrust,  they  differed 
in  some  details.  This  session  we  de- 
cided to  combine  our  efforts  in  one  bill — 
which  has  been  improved  and  refined 
through  several  draftings — and  to  seek 
the  strongest  sort  of  Senate  support  back 
of  it.  I  feel  that  we  have  such  support 
here  today. 

Since  my  colleague  explained  In  some 
detail  the  provisions  of  our  joint  bill,  I 
will  not  take  the  time  here  to  go  over 
them  again.  I  would  prefer  to  discuss 
brlefiy  the  impetus  which  has  been  given 
to  solving  the  alcoholism  problem  by 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  and  by  recent  court 
decisions. 

The  Crime  Commission  pointed  out 
that  two  million  arrests  In  1965 — one  of 
every   three  arrests  in  America — were 


for  the  offense  of  public  drunkenness. 
Let  us  look  first  at  the  governmental  ^de 
and  pass  over  the  human  tragedy  as- 
pects. The  great  volume  of  these  arrests 
places  an  extremely  heavy  load  on  the 
operation  of  our  criminal  Justice  system. 
It  burdens  the  police,  ties  up  lower  crim- 
inal courts,  and  crowds  penal  institu- 
tions all  over  America.  The  sheer  size 
of  the  problem  makes  it  Imperative  that 
we  examine  the  efficacy  of  our  system  of 
handling  and  treating  drunkenness  with- 
in the  system  of  criminal  justice. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  recognized 
what  many  of  us  have  been  saying  over 
the  years  and  have  cast  doubt  on  our 
methods  of  handling  alcoholics.  The 
Driver  against  Hinnant  and  Easter 
against  District  of  Columbia  decisions 
established  the  principle  that  an  alco- 
holic is  a  person  suffering  from  a  disease 
and  that  he  should  be  treated,  not  as  a 
criminal,  but  as  a  sick  man  who  should 
properly  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
health  officials,  not  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. 

The  Crime  Commission  took  cogni- 
zance of  these  decisions  and  endorsed 
the  principle  that  Intoxication  cases 
should  be  handled  medically  and  socially. 

The  bill  Senator  Javits  and  I  are  In- 
troducing today  has  been  drafted  to  take 
into  consideration  both  the  findings  of 
the  Crime  Commission  on  drunkenness 
and  the  recent  court  decisions  holding 
that  the  alcoholic  is  not  a  criminal,  but  a 
sick  person  who  needs  help  and  treat« 
ment.  Our  bill  would  help  our  com- 
munities face  in  the  new  direction  and 
put  into  operation  the  new  principles 
which  are  evolving. 

For  too  long  now  our  States  and  com- 
munities, along  with  various  private  or- 
ganizations, have  borne  the  bnmt  of 
carrying  on  programs  for  alcoholism  care 
and  control. 

In  a  country  that  has  almost  elimi- 
nated tuberculosis  and  infantile  paraly- 
sis from  its  national  scene — a  country 
that  spends  over  $380  annually  to  treat 
one  tuberculosis  patient — ^we  spend  only 
16  cents  on  treating  and  rehabilitating 
persons  suffering  from  our  fourth  major 
health  problem,  chronic  alcoholism. 

Without  detracting  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree from  the  need  for  continued  efforts 
to  combat  tuberculosis,  I  nevertheless  sun 
compelled  to  state  that  more — much 
more — need  be  done  in  the  way  of  com- 
mitting our  resources  to  alleviating  the 
human  suffering  and  despair  brought  on 
by  chronic  alcoholism. 

From  my  experience  as  a  city  judge  in 
my  home  State  of  Utah,  I  can  testify  to 
the  human  tragedy  and  drain  on  commu- 
nity life  produced  by  this  disease.  Prom 
a  legal  stsmdpolnt,  alcoholism  has  In  the 
past  been  treated  as  an  antisocial  be- 
havior problem.  Thus,  tdthough  many 
of  us  realized  that  the  chronic  alcoholic 
suffers  from  an  illness,  we  also  were  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  ma- 
chinery and  no  facilities  for  treating 
these  chronic  alcoholics  who  dally  came 
before  us  for  sentencing. 

It  was,  while  sitting  on  that  bench, 
sentencing  over  and  over  the  same  desti- 
tute, hopeless  chronic  Inebriates,  that  I 
became  vitally  interested  in  doing  some- 
thing about  this  problem.  These  men 
who  appeared  before  me  were  not  criml- 
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nals — they  were  ill.    They  needed  treat- 
ment, care  and  guldsuice,  yet  no  facilities 
or  machinery  were  available.    It  was  a 
frustrating   experience — an   exercise   in 
judicial  and  sociological  futility. 

The  legislation  which  we  introduce 
today  will,  if  enacted  into  law,  help  pro- 
vide needed  facilities  and  machinery  to 
conduct  research  into  the  causes  of 
chronic  alcoholism — to  extend  State  and 
community  efforts  to  prevent  and  cure 
alcoholism  and  rehabilitate  the  chronic 
alcoholic — to  transfer  this  problem  from 
law  enforcement  to  public  health  admin- 
istration— and  finally,  to  bring  hope  into 
the  lives  of  those  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease, and  their  families,  where  now  only 
hopelessness  and  despair  exist. 

Should  EUiy  of  my  colleagues  have  any 
reservations  about  moving  on  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  on  a  national  scale, 
I  call  to  their  attention  a  statement  made 
recently  by  M.  K.  Horwitt.  director  of 
the  L.  B.  Mendell  Research  Laboratory 
at  the  Elgin  State  Hospital  In  Illinois 
on  the  TV  program,  "Alcoholics  Are 
People."    Mr.  Horwitt  said: 

Alcohol  Is  a  drug.  If  It  were  discovered 
today,  It  would  probably  net  be  passed  by 
tbe  I'ood  and  Drug  Administration  for  over- 
the-co\mter  purchase:  It  would  be  most  likely 
banned  without  a  doctor's  preecrlptlon. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
early  hearings  can  be  held  on  the  bill 
which  Senator  Javits  and  I  are  Introduc- 
ing today,  and  which  is  supported  by 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  UJ3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1508)  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  prc^ram  for  the  care  and 
control  of  alcoholism,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javtts  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PROPOSED  ANTICRIME 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  more 
Americans  are  worried  today  about  get- 
ting murdered,  raped,  yoked,  or  robbed 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  The  ris- 
ing tide  of  crime  stands  as  the  country's 
foremost  domestic  problem. 

This  alarming  fact,  underscored  by 
splraling  crime  statistics,  strikes  fear 
into  the  heart  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
across  this  land  as  he  reads  his  newspa- 
per, listens  to  his  radio,  or  watches  his 
television,  or  learns  about  an  acquaint- 
ance who  has  been  victimized. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  January 
23,  19(J7,  Issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Re- 
port. Bishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen  put  the 
problem  Into  horrifying  perspective: 

There  Is  a  robbery  in  the  United  States 
every  30  seconds.  There  Is  an  auto  stolen 
every  minute.  A  rape  is  committed  every 
three  minutes.  A  murder  is  perpetrated  In 
the  United  States  every  60  minutes. 

As  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  we  simply 
cannot  tolerate  lawlessness.  We  cannot 
be  permissive  about  violence.  We  can- 
not accept  excuses  for  looting  and  kill- 
ing. Those  who  destroy  and  kill  must 
be  punished  under  the  laws  they  violate. 


The  punishment  must  fit  the  crime,  re- 
gardless of  the  announced  or  underlying 
purpose  of  that  lawlessness. 

Mr.  President,  the  temper  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  today  demands 
action  here  and  now  by  all  brtmches  of 
their  government — legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial — and  on  all  levels — local, 
State,  and  Federal.  I  firmly  believe 
most  Americans  are  fed  up  with  the 
pampering  and  the  mollycoddling  of  law- 
breakers. 

Our  survival  as  a  nation  depends  upon 
our  ^lllty  to  maintain  effective  law  and 
order,  and  especially  so  in  our  rapidly 
expanding  urban  communities.  Unless 
protection  of  the  individual  and  of  prop- 
erty rights  prevails,  we  will  no  longer 
be  a  nation  of  laws.  Without  law,  there 
is  no  government,  but  only  chaos  and 
anarchy. 

PoGsibly,  in  our  zealous  efforts  to  guard 
individual  liberties,  we  have  watched  the 
pendulum  of  equal  Justice  under  law 
swing  too  far.  The  fundamental  rights 
to  the  safety  of  our  homes,  our  streets, 
and  our  places  of  business  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  eroded.  The  sophisticated 
criminal,  the  hoodlum,  the  thrill  thug, 
«uid  the  Juvenile  delinquent  must  be 
stopped.  Our  Nation  must  remain  a  na- 
tion of  laws,  and  all  our  countrymen 
must  be  respecters  of  those  laws.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  bemoaning  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate  and  to  start  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Nationwide  crime  statistics  are  fright- 
ening indeed.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation's Uniform  Crime  Reports  dis- 
close that  crime  in  the  United  States  rose 
11  percent  in  1966  over  1965.  Violent 
crimes  Increased  11  percent. 

Crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City 
reached  an  alltlme  record  high  in  1966. 
Washington,  D.C.,  ranked  second  in  the 
rate  of  crime  index  offenses  per  1,000 
population  of  the  16  cities  In  the  one-half 
to  1  million  population.  San  FYancisco 
was  first.  Baltimore  third,  and  Houston 
fourth. 

For  1966,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
among  the  16  similarly  populated  cities, 
stood  first  in  robbery  offenses,  first  in  ag- 
gravated assault,  third  in  murder,  fourth 
in  housebreaking — burglary — fifth  in 
larceny,  and  sixth  in  auto  theft. 

Almost  1,000  more  robberies,  500  more 
aggravated  assaults,  600  more  larcenies, 
and  almost  1.000  more  auto  thefts  were 
committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1966  than  In  1965.  Crime  clearances 
dropped  to  26.3  percent  compared  to 
31.8  percent  for  1965. 

Serious  crimes  In  the  District  Jumped 
nearly  15  percent  in  1966,  while  the  na- 
tional crime  rate  increased  11  percent, 
according  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation statistics.  Crimes  of  violence  in- 
creased by  23  percent  in  Washington, 
more  than  double  the  national  rate. 

And  to  make  these  statistics  more 
realistic,  during  1966  there  were  15  rob- 
beries of  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions  in  the  District,  in  which 
losses  totaled  $33,000.  There  were  53 
liquor  store  holdups,  causing  nine  as- 
saults on  the  person  and  one  murder. 
One  of  the  large  drugstore  chains  in  the 
District  reported  33  burglaries  and  14 
robberies  in  1966,  with  losses  approach- 


ing $50,000.  During  the  course  of  these 
robberies,  several  employees  were  in- 
jured, whether  or  not  they  resisted. 

Mr.  President,  the  surging  crime  wave 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  demands 
more  affirmative  results  than  our  past 
efforts  have  achieved.  Therefore,  I  am 
today  introducing  16  bills  which,  if  en- 
acted into  positive  law,  should  help  curb 
the  unprecedented  crime  spree  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  make  no  claim  that  these  legislative 
proposals  alone  are  a  panacea  for  crime 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  But,  im- 
mediate help  is  Imperative  and  these  are 
a  good  beginning. 

In  lieu  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  ap- 
proach used  previously,  I  am  Introduc- 
ing this  crime  legislation — both  the  Pres- 
ident's District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission recommendations  and  my  own 
proposals — as  Individual  bills.  I  believe 
such  will  permit  easier  identification  of 
the  many  areas  covered,  and  hopefully 
more  adequate  consideration  of  each  sub- 
ject at  least  for  hearing  purposes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
frc«n  Colorado  [Mr.  DoBomcK]  I  intro- 
duce seven  bills.  These  are  substantially 
identical  with  various  titles  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  omnibus  crime  bill  re- 
ported by  my  District  Committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress, 
revised  In  some  areas  in  conference  with 
the  other  body,  and  subsequently  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

The  eighth  bill  I  Introduce  for  myself 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK],  would  Increase  salaries 
and  other  benefits  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  thereby  providing  incentives 
to  recruit  new  officers  and  retain  officers 
already  on  the  force.  This  bill  was  ad- 
vocated by  the  President  in  his  District 
budget  message  last  January. 

Entrance  salaries  would  be  increased 
from  $6,700  to  $7,500  annually,  placing 
the  District  as  third  in  the  Nation.  To- 
day the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Department 
Is  300  men  below  its  authorized  strength 
of  3.100  men.  Meanwhile  the  District 
has  more  police  per  1.000  population 
than  any  major  city  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  eight  bills  I 
Introduce  are  direct  outgrowths  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  February  27.  1967,  message 
to  Congress.  The  source  of  each  is  an 
individual  title  of  the  proposed  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Reduction  Act  of 
1967,  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  District  Com- 
missioners. Joining  me  as  cosponsor  on 
seven  of  these  Isist  eight  request  bills  is 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI.  who  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  consideration  by 
my  committee,  before  the  Senate  and 
at  the  long  conference  sessions  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  omnibus  crime  bill 
1  year  ago,  which  the  President  chose 
to  veto. 

Other  Senators,  over  the  past  several 
years,  have  complained  increasingly  to 
me  about  the  local  crime  situation.  I 
would  welcome  any  cosponsors  on  any  of 
these  bills.  If  an  interested  Senator 
would  communicate  his  desires  to  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Committee  offices 
on  any  of  these  16  bills,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  seek  unanimous  consent  sub- 
sequently that  their  names  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  any  of  these  bills  at  their 
next  printing. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  last  Congress, 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  sponsored  gun 
control  legislation  for  the  District  as  S. 
1632.  Again  in  this  Congress,  he  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  sponsor  such  legis- 
lation, a  Crime  Commission  recommen- 
dation also. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  introduc- 
tion of  these  proposals  and  explaining 
their  purpose  be  printed  In  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bible, 
(lor  himself  and  Mr.  Dommcx)  (by  re- 
quest) were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

S.  1509.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  ot  cita- 
tions by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  lieu  of  formal 
arrests,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1510.  A  bill  relating  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbia  by  threats  or  force,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  Increase  salary  rates  and  provide 
certain  benefits  for  purposes  of  recruitment 
and  retention  of  privates  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  to  establish  the  rank  of  master 
patrolman,  to  change  the  titles  of  certain 
Metropolitan  Police  offlclals.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1512.  A  bill  relaUng  to  material  wit- 
nesses in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1613.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

S.  1614.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  narcotic  addicts  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

S.  1515.  A  bill  relating  to  Intoxicated  per- 
sons In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

S.  1516.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  super- 
vise persons  released  into  their  custody  in 
accordance  with  judicial  orders  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  3146  or  3148  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code;  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  to  provide  reports 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  respect  to  any  person  released 
Into  the  custody  of  the  Commissioners  pur- 
suant to  section  3146  to  3148  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

By  Mr.   BIBLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK)  : 

S.  1617.  A  bill  relating  to  onaterlal  wit- 
nesses in  the  District  of  Coliunbla; 

S.  1618.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admlsslbUlty 
of  evidence,  including  statements  and  con- 
fessions. In  the  Courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

8. 1519.  A  bill  designating  robbery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  crime  of  violence; 

S.  1520.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  823  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia."  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1328;  District  oif 
Columbia  Code.  sec.  22-1801),  relating  to 
burglary; 

8. 1521.  A  bill  relating  to  the  making  of 
false  or  fictitious  reports  of  the  commis- 
sion of  criminal  offenses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoaec; 


S.  1622.  A  bill  to  amend  section  872  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3,  1901  (District  of  Columbia  Code, 
sec.  22-2001 ) ;  and 

S.  1523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901,  as  amended,  regarding  the  defense  of 
insanity  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colxunbia. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  1524.  A  bill  authorizing  arrests  without 
a  warrant  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  con- 
nection with  certain  misdemeanors,  and  tar 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Actually,  the  portion  of 
the  transmittal  letter  dealing  with  the 
gun  control  legislation  has  purposely 
been  deleted  because  the  desire  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  is  that  he 
cover  this  area  In  his  Intended  sponsor- 
ship of  this  subject. 

In  brief,  the  seven  bills,  as  outgrowths 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  omnibus 
crime  bill  of  the  89th  Congress  would — 

First.  Amend  the  Mallory  rule  by  re- 
quiring an  accused's  confession  not  to  be 
ruled  Inadmissible  solely  because  of  de- 
lay In  taking  an  arrested  person  before 
a  committing  magistrate  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  accused  is  accorded 
the  right  to  counsel,  as  well  as  the  right 
against  self-incrimination,  as  defined  in 
the  Miranda  case,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  June  13,  1966;  and  the 
delay,  prior  to  the  accused's  being  taken 
before  a  magistrate  In  any  case  where  he 
has  waived  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
does  not  exceed  an  aggregate  period  of  4 
hours,  exclusive  of  interruptions. 

Second.  Correct  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  District  of  Colum- 
bia Insanity  law  by  requiring  an  accused 
to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  plead 
an  Insanity  defense  and  to  further  re- 
quire a  defendant  to  establish  his  in- 
sanity defense  by  a  showing  of  substem- 
tlal  evidence  In  lieu  of  the  present  "some 
evidence"  rule. 

Third.  Strengthen  the  material  wit- 
ness law  by  authorizing  detention  of  a 
material  and  necessary  witness  with  pro- 
cedural safeguards  insured  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  witness. 

Fourth.  Delineate  the  crime  of  robbery 
as  a  crime  of  violence,  a  deficiency  of 
long  standing  In  the  District  Criminal 
Code. 

Fifth.  Establish  the  crimes  of  burglary 
in  the  first  and  second  degree,  in  lieu  of 
the  crime  of  housebreaking,  and  provid- 
ing stifler  penalties  for  the  breaking 
and  entering  of  a  dwelling  or  sleeping 
room,  where  the  Intention  is  to  commit 
a  criminal  offense. 

Sixth.  Codify  police  department  regu- 
lations relating  to  fsJse  or  fictitious  re- 
ports about  criminal  offenses,  and  to  pro- 
vide penalties. 

Seventh.  Strengthen  the  District  In- 
decent publications  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Commission,  introduced  as  eight 
separate  legislative  proposals,  would — 

First.  Authorize  the  police  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant  when  they  have  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  any  of  certain  mis- 
demeanors has  been  committed  and  that 
the  accused,  if  not  immediately  arrested, 
will  flee  or  cause  Injury  to  others,  dam- 


age to  property,  or  destruction  of  evi- 
dence. 

Second.  Make  it  unlawful  to  obstruct, 
delay,  or  prevent  a  criminal  investigation 
prior  to  formal  criminal  court  proceed- 
ings. 

Third.  Permit  policemen  to  devote 
more  time  to  crime  prevention  by  per- 
mitting issuances  of  citations  for  later 
appearance  under  rules  sanctioned  by 
the  court  of  general  sessions. 

Fourth.  Strengthen  the  material  wit- 
ness law. 

Fifth.  Establish  a  Commission  to  re- 
view, modernize,  and  clarify  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  District  Criminal  Code. 

Sixth.  Eliminate  an  ambiguity  in  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabliltation  Act  of 
1966  making  it  specifically  applicable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions. 

Seventh.  Provide  that  intoxicated  per- 
sons are  subject  to  arrest  only  if  their 
conduct  endangers  the  safety  of  other 
persons  or  property,  permitting  an  al- 
ternative to  current  law  treating  all 
drunks  as  criminals. 

Eighth.  Pertain  to  five  miscellaneous 
areas  and  facilitate  effective  supervision 
of  persons  conditionally  released  by  the 
courts,  transfer  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners authority  over  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation and  conditional  release  of  Fed- 
eral youth  offenders.  Improve  the  work 
Industries  program  to  teach  inmates  of 
District  penal  institutions  about  jobs 
oriented  to  the  outside  market,  require 
defendants  intending  to  rely  on  Insanity 
as  a  defense  to  provide  notice  of  such 
Intent,  and  Increase  witness  fees  for 
criminal  trials  In  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

Mr.  President,  the  16  bills  I  offer  today 
then  stand  as  the  opening  salvo  In  a 
renewed  campaign  against  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  More  legislation, 
designed  to  combat  not  only  crime  but 
also  its  causes,  is  on  the  horizon.  As 
has  been  said  many  times,  a  trip  of  a 
thousand  miles  begins  with  a  single  step, 
and  I  look  upon  this  legislation  as  the 
first  step  forward  of  an  advance  that 
cannot  and  must  not  be  stopped. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  summary  dealing  with  anti- 
crime  activities  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  over  the 
years  and  more  detailed  explanations  of 
the  bills  Introduced  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

EzBiBrr   1 

OOVXBmCEMT  or  THE 

District  or  CoLxncBiA, 

Executive  Oitice, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  1, 1967. 
The  Vice  President, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Presidknt:  The  Acting  At- 
torney General  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  enclose 
for  appropriate  reference  and  Congressional 
consideration  the  proposed  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Reduction  Act  of  1967." 

On  February  27  the  President  pledged  him- 
self to  take  every  possible  step  to  make  the 
Nation's  Capital  a  "city  in  which  our  citizens 
and  our  friends  from  abroad  can  live  and 
work,  visit  our  great  National  monuments. 
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and  enjoy  our  parks  and  walk  our  streets 
without  fear." 

Earlier.  In  Jxilj  of  1965,  be  established  tb« 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  Inquire  Into  the  causes  of  crime 
and  recommend  corrective  measures.  In  De- 
cember of  1966,  after  an  exhaustive  study, 
the  Commission  submitted  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  problem  and  recommended 
courses  of  action. 

The  enclosed  measure  embraces  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission and  the  additional  le^latlon  to 
which  the  President  referred  In  his  message 
of  February  27. 

The  bill  has  nine  titles:  I — Oun  Control, 
n — Arrest  Without  Warrant,  lU — Obstruc- 
tion of  Criminal  Investigations,  IV — Cita- 
tions, V — Material  Witnesses,  VI — Commis- 
sion on  Revision  of  Criminal  Laws,  VII — Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation,  VIH— Intoxi- 
cated Persons  and  IX — Miscellaneous.  The 
last  title  deals  with  the  supervision  of  per- 
sons released  pending  trial  or  appeal,  the 
treatment  and  parole  of  youthful  offenders. 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  the  Insanity  de- 
fense and  witness  fees. 

Ttnjt   n AHRXST    WirHOTJT    WAHKANT 

Title  II  of  this  proposal  would  authorize 
the  police  to  arrest  without  a  warrant  when 
they  have  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
of  certain  misdemeanors  has  been  committed 
and  that  the  accused.  If  not  Immediately  ar- 
rested will  flee  or  cause  Injiiry  to  others, 
damage  to  property,  or  destruction  of  evi- 
dence. 

Under  existing  law,  a  police  officer  may 
arrest  a  person  without  a  warrant  when  he 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  such  person 
has  committed  a  felony  or  when  such  per- 
son has  committed  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor 
In  the  officer's  presence.  The  authority  to 
arrest  without  a  warrant  also  extends  to 
cases  In  which  there  Is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  one  of  a  limited  number  of  mis- 
demeanors Is  being  committed  (seotlon  33- 
306.  DC.  Code).  These  misdemeanors  in- 
clude :  possession  of  the  Implements  of  crime 
V  section  22-3601),  unlawful  possession  of  a 
pUtol  (section  22-3203).  carrying  concealed 
weapons  (section  22-3204) ,  possession  of  pro- 
hibited weapons  (section  22-3214),  posses- 
sion of  lottery  slips  (secUon  22-1502).  and 
certain  offenses  Involving  narcotics  (sec- 
tions 33-402(b)    and  416a(c)). 

This  title  would  authorize  a  police  officer 
to  arrest  a  person  without  a  warrant  If  he 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  person 
has  committed  a  simple  assault,  unlawful 
entry,  receiving  stolen  goods,  attempted 
housebreaking,  attempted  grand  larceny,  or 
attempted  imautborized  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle. In  addition,  the  officer  must  have 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  unless  the 
suspect  is  arrested  immediately  he  will  not 
be  apprehended  or  he  may  cause  Injury  to 
others  or  damage  to  property  or  may  destroy 
evidence. 

Although  the  title  speaks  of  conferring  ar- 
rest authority  only  on  officers  and  m«ml}ers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  It  actually 
confers  similar  authority  on  officers  and 
members  of  the  Park  Police  (see  section  4- 
201.  DC.  Code)  and  the  White  House  Police 
(see  3  U.S.C.  aOS). 

TITUe  m OBSTRUCTION  OF  CBUilNAL 

IMVXSTTGATIOMS 

The  existing  law  relating  to  obstruction  of 
Justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia  makes  ao 
provision  with  respect  to  th»  obstruction  of 
an  Investigation  prior  to  the  Institution  of 
criminal  court  proceedings.  Title  UI  would 
make  It  unlawful  to  obstruct,  delay,  or  pre- 
vent the  communication  by  any  person  to 
an  Investigator  of  the  District  oi  Columbia 
government,  Including  offico^  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  a  crlxalnal  offense  even  if 
proceedings  are  not  pending  in  court. 


TITLK   n CTTATIONS 

At  present  the  police  are  required  to  bring 
to  the  precinct  for  booking,  all  persons  who 
are  arrested  and,  except  where  collateral  ox 
bond  Is  allowed  to  take  them  to  a  Judicial 
officer.  Title  IV  would  authorize  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  to  re- 
lease a  person,  either  without  formally  ar- 
resting him  or  after  an  arrest  without  a 
warrant,  by  Issuing  him  a  citation  for  later 
appearance.  The  citation  could  be  Issued 
either  at  the  precinct  after  arrest  or  on  the 
street  without  taking  the  accused  Into  cus- 
tody. The  proposed  release  procedures 
would  be  governed  by  rules  to  be  issued  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  would  have  Judicial  sanction. 
These  rules  would  relate  to  the  offenses  for 
which  citations  may  Issue,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  and  procedures  pertaining  to 
their  use.  Persons  who  fall  to  respond  to 
citations  would  be  subject  to  prescribed 
penalties. 

To  assist  the  police  In  implementing  the 
proposed  citation  authority,  the  District  of 
Colttmbla  Ball  Agency  Act  would  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  agency  to  furnish  them 
Information  concerning  persons  being  con- 
sidered for  release  on  citation. 

This  proposal  will  permit  policemen  to  de- 
vote a  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
moet  important  tasks  of  crime  prevention 
and  detection,  and  less  to  feeding,  housing, 
transporting  and  attending  In  court  with 
arrested  persons.  Also,  accused  persons  re- 
leased on  citation  will  no  longer  suffer  the 
obvious  disadvantages  flowing  from  unneces- 
sary Incarceration  in  the  time  between  their 
arrest  and  ball  hearing. 

Tm.B  V — MATKRIAL  WITNK8SXS 

Present  law  falls  to  spell  out  directions  l<x 
the  police  In  taking  material  witnesses  Into 
custody.  The  only  statutory  provision  on  the 
subject  is  found  In  section  4-144  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  which  speaks  only 
of  the  provision  of  suitable  accommodations 
for  the  detention  of  witnesses  who  are  unable 
to  furnish  security  for  their  appearances  In 
criminal  proceedings. 

Title  V  would  amend  this  statute  to  au- 
thorize the  police  to  take  a  person  into  cus- 
tody pursuant  to  a  warrant  if  there  Is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  person  wit- 
nessed the  commission  of  a  felony,  his  testi- 
mony will  be  material  at  the  trial  of  a  person 
charged  with  the  crime,  and  he  will  not  be 
available  to  testify  If  not  taken  Into  custody. 
The  policeman  may  act  without  a  warrant  on 
the  same  grounds,  if  his  action  Is  taken  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  officer  would  be 
required  to  bring  the  witness  before  a 
Judicial  officer  Immediately  and  the  Judicial 
officer  Is  to  treat  the  witness  as  required  by 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  That  Act 
established  procedures  for  Judicial  officers  to 
determine  whether  persons  taken  Into 
custody  actually  witnessed  the  commission  of 
a  felony  and  whether  their  testimony  will  be 
material.  The  Ball  Reform  Act  provides  for 
the  release  of  such  persons  pending  trial  or 
detention  pending  depositions,  as  well  as  for 
penalties  for  wilful  failure  to  appear  after 
release. 

The  title  also  provide*  compensation  for 
material  witnesses  equivalent  to  that  for 
witnesses  attending  before  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TTTLE    VI OOMMnsION     OI«     RKVISIOM     OF    THK 

CRIMIXAL  IMWS  or  TBB  DISTRICT  OF  COLTTMBIA 

The  President's  Comlsslon  on  Crime  In  the 
District  ol  Columbia  strongly  urged  that  the 
Congress  establish  and  actively  support  a 
Commission  to  review,  modernize,  and  clarUy 
existing  provisions  of  the  District's  criminal 
code. 

To  Illustrate  the  substantial  deficiencies  in 
existing  criminal  statutes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Crime  Commission  pointed  out 
that  the  code  now  In  effect  dates  back  to  1901, 


that  many  provisions  are  archaic,  and  that  it 
often  lacks  clarity.  Many  provisions  were 
found  to  be  confusing  and  Inconsistent. 

The  President,  recognizing  that  the  Dis. 
trlct  requires  "a  coherent  and  consistent 
framework  tor  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
offendo's  and  control  of  crime",  has  proposed 
an  eleven-man  Commission  to  do  what  U 
necessary.  Two  of  the  members  would  b« 
Senators  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  two  would  be  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speakw  of  the  House  of 
Repiresentatlves.  Pour  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commlsslonen 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  whom 
the  Board  would  designate  as  Chairman. 
The  chief  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  United  States  District  Court, 
and  the  Court  of  Oeiteral  Sessions  would  ap- 
point one  Judge  each  from  among  the  Judges 
of  their  respective  courts.  An  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  assist  the  new  Commission  in 
the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

The  Commlslon's  (unctions,  generaUy 
stated,  will  be  to  review  case  and  statutory 
law  and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a 
revised  code  of  criminal  law  and  procedure 
for  the  District,  Including  such  changes  In 
the  penalty  structure  as  will  better  serve  the 
ends  of  Justice. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  Commission 
to  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Conunlssioners  In  three  years,  with 
at  least  one  Interim  report  within  two  years. 

TTTLi:  Vn — NARCOTIC  ADDICT  RXRABILrrATION 

The  89th  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966.  de- 
clared It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  certain  persons  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  criminal  activity,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  narcotic  drug  addicts  and  likely 
to  be  rehabilitated  should.  In  place  of  prose- 
cution or  sentencing,  be  committed  for  con- 
finement and  treatment  designed  to  effect 
their  return  to  society  as  useful  members. 

Unfortunately,  the  1966  enactment  is  not 
clear  on  the  question  of  whether  it  may  be 
applied  In  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
Title  vn  of  the  enclosed  proposal  will 
eliminate  this  ambiguity,  making  it  clear 
that  the  1966  Act  applies  to  all  offender! 
prosecuted  by  the  United  States  Attorney. 
whether  In  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  or 
the  District  Court. 

vm — irrroxicATn)  persons 
Title  Vni  would  amend  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
to  provide  that  Intoxicated  persons  are  sub- 
ject to  arrest  only  if  they  conduct  them- 
selves In  a  manner  which  endangers  the 
safety  of  other  persons  or  property.  In- 
toxicated persons  who  do  not  act  in  such  a 
manner  may  be  taken  Into  custody  by  law 
enforcement  officers  or  public  health  officials 
and  detained  until  sober  In  a  facility  staffed 
and  equlpp)ed  to  provide  appropriate  medical 
services.  Records  will  be  maintained  con- 
cerning each  person  taken  Into  protective 
custody  but  such  custody  will  not  be  re- 
corded or  regarded  as  an  arrest. 

This  title  offers  a  meaningful  alternative 
to  the  present  law  which  treats  all  drunks 
as  criminals  and  burdens  our  police  and  our 
courts  without  benefit  to  the  public  or  the 
drunks. 

TtTLK   IX MISCKLLANBOUS    PROVISIONS 

SITFERVISED    RELEASB 

Section  901  Is  designed  to  facilitate  effec- 
tive supervision  of  persons  conditionally  re- 
leased by  the  courts.  At  preeent  there  Is  a 
substantial  void  with  respect  to  the  super- 
vision of  persons  released  by  the  courts 
either  in  advance  of  their  trials  or  pending 
appeal.  This  section  will  allow  the  Commis- 
sioners to  designate  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections to  supervise  such  persons.  It  will 
also  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball 
Agency  to  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sioners or  their  repreaentatlves  inveetigaUve 
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reports  with  respect  to  persons  to  be  released 
under  their  supervision. 

SUPERVISED    RELEASE   OF    YOUTH    OFFENDERS 

Section  902  would  transfer  the  authority  to 
provide  for  the  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
conditional  release  of  Federal  youth  offenders 
who  are  In  Institutions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  the  Youth  Corrections  Division 
of  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  to  the 
Board  of  Commiasloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
under  the  authority  vested  in  It  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  6  of  1952  (06  Stat.  824) 
would  delegate  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  youth  correction  program  to  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Corrections, 
and  responsibility  for  release  or  discharge 
to  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission. 

Under  existing  law.  an  offender  who  is 
sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  and  committed 
to  a  District  of  Columbia  Institution,  Is 
under  the  supervision  of  District  authorities 
while  In  the  Institution  but  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Youth  Corrections  Division  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  for  pur- 
poses of  conditional  release.  After  release, 
he  U  supervised  by  the  United  States  Proba- 
tion Service.  Section  902  will  place  such 
youth  offenders  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  while  committed 
and  after  release.  Hence,  local  authorities 
will  have  a  continuing  Jurisdiction  over  such 
offenders,  permitting  of  the  maintenance  of 
a  continuity  of  treatment  which  should 
bring  about  more  effective  results. 

FEDERAL   PRISON    INOTTSTRITS 

The  Crime  Commission  reported  that  the 
work  program  In  the  District  Is  currently 
directed  towards  providing  Inmates  with  a 
job  Inside  the  Institution,  rather  than  pre- 
paring him  for  opportunities  which  will  be 
available  to  him  on  release.  To  rectify  this, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  contract  with  Federal 
Prison  Industries  for  the  reorganization  and 
future  operation  of  Its  Industries  program. 

This  government  corporation,  organized  in 
1934.  provides  training  and  employment  ori- 
ented to  the  outside  market.  Its  operations 
Involve,  among  others,  electronic  repair;  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  furniture,  textiles, 
tools  and  machinery:  furniture  repair:  and 
printing.  Training  Is  also  available  in  busi- 
ness, management,  and  clerical  skills.  Vari- 
ous Federal  departments  and  agencies  pur- 
chase the  goods  produced.  Federal  Prison 
Industries  has  the  technical  competence,  the 
financial  resources,  and  the  established  re- 
lationship with  Industry  and  government  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  model  Indus- 
tries system  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Section  903  would  effectuate  this  recom- 
mendation. 

PLEADING   INSANrrr — ESCAPE    OF   UENTALLT    ILL 

Section  904  would  require  defendants  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  Intend  to  rely 
on  insanity  as  a  defense  to  provide  adequate 
notice  of  such  intent  to  the  court  and  the 
prosecution.  UEually  the  prosecution  be- 
comes aware  that  a  defendant  Intends  to 
rely  on  the  Insanity  defense  when  he  files  a 
pretrial  motion  for  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion. In  some  instances,  however,  there  Is 
no  advance  notice — as  In  the  case  of  the  de- 
fendant who  is  on  ball  and  Is  examined  by 
his  own  psychlatritt.  When  this  happens. 
the  prosecution  may  be  unprepared  to  meet 
its  burden  and  must  seek  a  continuance  in 
mld-trlal.  Since  It  Is  generally  Impossible  to 
obtain  a  continuance  of  sufficient  length  to 
permit  adequate  psychiatric  diagnosis,  the 
prosecution  can  be  left  without  any  psychi- 
atric evidence.  If  a  continuance  Is  granted, 
further  court  congestion  results  and  wit- 
nesses and  others  involved  In  the  matter  are 
seriously  Inconvenienced. 

SecUon  904  also  contains  a  prorialon  which 


would  enable  courts  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  order  the  return  of  persons  who 
escape  from  District  mental  Institutional 
after  confinement  In  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  charges.  At  present 
there  Is  some  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  to  order  such 
a  return,  and  there  ic  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  authority  of  any  court  to  order  a 
return  when  the  escapee  has  been  acquitted 
by  reason  of  Insanity  and  no  charges  against 
him  remain  outstanding.  Both  provisions 
of  this  section  are  in  accord  with  recommen- 
dations of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission. 

WITNESS     FEES     AND     TRAVEL     ALLOWANCES 

Section  905  would  amend  section  16-714(a) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Increase 
the  present  dally  witness  fee  for  attendance 
at  criminal  cases  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions  and  to  provide 
trftvel  allowances  for  such  witnesses.  The 
ezUtlng  witness  fee  of  75  cents  per  day  In 
criminal  oases  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  is  too  low.  The 
section  provides  for  the  payment  of  fees  and 
travel  allowances  equivalent  to  those  paid 
to  witnesses  who  appear  before  the  UrUted 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  Is  presently  four  dollars  a  day. 

OONCLDSION 

There  should  be  no  Illusions  about  the 
significance  of  enacting  these  legislative 
proposals.  They  are  Important  and  neces- 
sary. However,  as  the  rejjort  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  makes  clear,  and  as  the 
President  himself  detailed  In  his  Message,  If 
the  streets  and  hcMnes  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  to  be  made  more  secure  there 
must  be  a  greater  commitment  of  our  re- 
sources to  the  Improvement  of  our  police, 
courts,  and  correctional  agencies.  The 
President  has  restated  his  view  that  "public 
order  is  the  first  business  of  government". 
He  has  urged  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
funds  and  necessary  legislation.  He  has 
urged  the  courts,  the  executive  agencies  and 
the  administrators  to  improve  their  proce- 
dures. As  he  stated,  "failure  on  any  front  in 
this  war  weakens  the  efforts  on  all  the  oth- 
ers. Every  coiuse  must  be  pursued.  We 
must  not  fall." 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ramset  Clark. 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

Walter  N.  Tobrineb. 
President,    Board    of    Commissionera, 
District  of  Columbia. 

ExBiBrr  2 

Summary  of  Anti-Crime  Acnvrrr  and  Ex- 
planation   OF    16    District    of    Columbia 
Crime  Bills 
(Placed  In  Congressional  Record  by    Sena- 
tor Alan  Bible,  Democrat  of  Nevada,  chair- 
man of  Senate  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia,   upon  Introduction  of   16  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  antlcrlme  bills) 
During  the  87th.  88th  and  89th  Congresses, 
the  upsurge  In  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  the  foremost  problem  considered 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.    An  In-depth  examination  of  the 
need  for  strengthening  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  Justice  Code  was  made  by 
the    Committee,    spanning    the    three    Con- 
gresses.    In  that  time,  the  Committee  con- 
ducted 29  days  of  hearings  and  received  tes- 
timony   from    122   witnesses.    This    activity 
culminated  in  Congressional  passage  last  year 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  (HH.  5688)  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  the  President. 

That  crime  bill,  as  It  passed  the  89th  Con- 
gress, would  have  amended  the  Mallory  rule 
relating  to  the  admissibility  of  confessions; 
and  the  Durham  rule  concerning  Insanity 
defenses.  It  would  have  rewritten  the  ma- 
terial witness  statute.  Other  provisions 
would  have  allowed  for  a  period  of  4  hours 
the  detention  of  persons  by  the  police  on  the 


groiinds  of  probable  cause.  At  the  end  of 
such  period,  the  poUce  would  either  have  to 
release  or  charge  the  person  so  detained. 

In  addition,  that  crime  bill  would  have  In- 
creased minimum  penalties  fw  crimes  of 
violence  and  also  where  guns  and  other  dan- 
gerous weapons  are  used  in  the  commission 
o(  a  crime.  Finally,  the  bill  would  have 
made  several  other  desirable  modifications 
In  the  Indecent  Publications  Law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Although  the  omnibus  crime  bill  was  im- 
portant legislation  enacted  by  the  89th  Oon- 
e^rees  to  help  curb  crime.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  only  action  taken  by  the  Congress  during 
the  last  several  years  toward  Improving  law 
enforcement  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  Increasing  the 
number  of  Judges  In  the  Court  of  Oenwal 
Sessions  from  15  to  20,  and  the  numbw  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judges  from  1  to  3.  This 
additional  Judicial  manpower  was  critically 
needed  to  bring  about  some  semblance  of 
orderllnees  to  their  greatly  congested  crimi- 
nal and  civil  calendars.  Implicit  In  this 
authorization  for  more  Judges  was  the  recog- 
nition by  Congress  that  a  strong  deterrent 
to  crime  Is  nurtured  by  faclUtiee  that  pro- 
vide speedy  trials  and  mete  out  firm  and  fair 
punishment  to  defendants  upon  conviction. 

In  searching  for  ways  to  Improve  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District,  our  District  Com- 
mittee gave  careful  study  to  the  organization 
and  problems  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. It  was  concluded  that  the  police 
force  viras  undermanned  and,  for  this  reason. 
as  far  back  as  the  87th  Congress,  legislation 
was  authorized  Increasing  the  minimum 
force  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
from  2,500  officers  and  members  to  3,000. 

As  part  of  the  legislation  to  upgrade  the 
Police  Department  and  to  man  the  force  with 
well  qualified  and  competent  personnel,  the 
Congress  has  acted  to  provide  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
with  liberal  pay  and  retirement  benefits. 
Since  1962.  officers  and  members  of  the  police 
fOTce  have  received  three  salary  Increases 
totaling  about  30  percent.  Incoming  police- 
men now  receive  a  starting  salary  of  $6,700 
per  year.  This  Is  the  highest  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  and  ranks  ninth 
among  the  largest  21  cities  In  the  country 
for  the  highest  salary  schedules  paid  today. 

Even  with  these  liberal  benefits,  the  Dis- 
trict as  of  this  date  has  been  xmable  to 
recruit  sufficient  qualified  poUce  officers  to 
maintain  the  minimum  authorized  strength 
of  3,000  members.  As  of  February  1,  1967, 
the  Department  was  approximately  300  mem- 
bers short  of  the  3,100  authorized  minimum 
level. 

To  correct  this  deficiency,  the  President 
has  recommended  an  Increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  Police  Department,  to  be  applied  prin- 
cipally In  the  lowest  ranks  as  an  aid  to  re- 
cruitment of  policemen  of  high  quality.  In 
line  with  this  recommendation.  Committee 
consideration  Is  anticipated  this  session  on 
proposals  of  the  District  Commissioners  that 
would  raise  starting  salaries  for  police  pri- 
vates from  $6,700  to  $7,500.  and  provide  other 
recruiting  Inducements. 

Congress  has  moved  additionally  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  has  authorized  a  200- 
member  Tactical  Squad  that  Is  employed 
during  periods  and  areas  where  crimes  of 
violence  are  at  their  peak.  Premium  pay  for 
holidays  and  overtime  has  been  approved. 
The  number  of  police  cars  has  been  In- 
creased from  44  to  a  total  of  108  since  1965, 
and  foot  patrolmen  have  been  equipped  with 
two-way  radios. 

To  make  the  Police  Depiartment  more  ef- 
ficient, money  has  been  appropriated  for  a 
computer  sjrstem  and  for  a  police  television 
network.  Money  has  been  appropriated  for 
preliminary  studies  and  plans  for  police 
training  facilities;  and  funds  are  being 
sought  In  the  1968  budget  for  completion  of 
plans  and  construction  money.     In  addition. 
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as  p&rt  ot  the  streamlining  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  assignments  of  police  officers  to 
clerical,  administrative,  and  technical  duties 
are  being  reviewed  with  a  view  to  their  pos- 
sible reassignment. 

To  aid  District  police  In  combatting  crime, 
legislation  was  enacted  to  make  It  mandatory 
for  pbjrsicians  and  hospitals  to  report  gun- 
shot wounds  and  instances  of  child  abuse 
and.  as  an  aid  to  rehabilitation  of  persons 
convicted,  legislation  was  passed  to  author- 
ize the  Board  of  Parole  to  discharge  parolees 
from  supervision  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
maximum  terms  where  there  is  no  further 
need  for  supervision. 

As  another  aid  In  the  fight  against  crime. 
Congress  last  year  amended  the  minimum 
wage  laws  of  the  District  to  Include  men 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  Increase  the  general 
wage  level,  thereby  providing  decent  wages 
as  an  alternative  to  a  life  of  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  the  16  bills 
offered  today  endeavors  to  modify  the  Mal- 
lory  r\ile.  Lengthy  crime  hearings  held  by 
the  District  Committee  in  connection  with 
law  enforcement  problems  points  up  that 
the  existing  Mallory  rule  is  frustrating  and 
most  troublesome  for  poUce  officers  In  dis- 
charging their  day-to-day  duties.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Mallory  holding,  voluntary  and 
uncoerced  admissions  and  confessions  are 
ruled  inadmissible  at  trial. 

The  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provided  cases  to  the  Com- 
mittee showing  that  voluntary  and  uncoerced 
confessions  have  been  ruled  Inadmissible 
where  there  has  been  delay  of  less  than  15 
minutes  in  bringing  an  accused  before  a 
committing  magistrate.  Other  examples 
were  presented  to  the  Committee  showing 
that  lesser  pleas  of  guilty  are  condoned  con- 
tinually by  the  prosecuting  arm  of  the  Dis- 
trict because  of  the  legal  Interpretation  of 
the  Mallory  decision.  Furthermore,  of  even 
greater  concern  are  those  cases  where  de- 
fendants involved  in  the  commission  of  the 
most  heinous  type  of  crimes  escape  prosecu- 
tion altogether,  due  to  voluntary  and  un- 
coerced statements  being  ruled  inadmissible. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  are  confiised  and 
troubled  by  such  procedure.  As  a  legislator, 
I  find  It  difficult  to  comprehend  this  system 
of  Justice.  I  caji  assure  you  that  It  is  equally 
disturbing  for  our  many  citizens  who  are  very 
much  concerned  and  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  hardened  criminals  escape  prosecution 
and  punishment  on  the  basis  of  such  frivo- 
lous legal  principles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  become  so 
obsessed  with  uncovering  new  rights  and 
safeguards  for  the  criminal  that  we  have 
unbalanced  the  scales  of  Justice,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  unenviable  position  of  losing 
control  of  the  crime  and  violence  that  are 
running  rampant  in  our  cities. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me,  before  the 
situation  deteriorates  further,  that  we  must 
seek  out  new  procedures  and  techniques 
that  will  deny  immunity  to  the  criminal  on 
frivolous  and  essentially  non-prejudlclal 
grounds,  but  stUl  provide  blm  with  the  basic 
rights  guaranteed  him  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  high  time  that  Congress 
again  accepts  Its  responslbUlty  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  a  forthright  manner.  Ex- 
perience to  date  has  taught  us,  If  nothing 
else,  that  the  decisions  of  the  coiirts  are  too 
inexact  to  deal  with  this  problem.  What  is 
needed  Is  statutory  language  that  wUl  set 
forth  in  clear  and  positive  terms  the  guide- 
lines that  will  control  and  assist  police 
officers  once  they  have  taken  a  defendant 
into  custody.  It  is  only  through  such  pre- 
cise legislation  that  we  are  going  to  remove 
the  great  aura  of  uncertainty  that  now  exists 
in  connection  with  police  and  the  procedures 
they  are  expected  to  follow  up  to  the  time 
the  defendant  Is  presented  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate. 

This  legislation  that  I  propose  today 
strives   to   deal    forthrlgbtly   with   the   ad- 


missibility of  confesslMis  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Under  this  bill,  an  acctised's  confession 
wUl  not  be  ruled  inadmissible  solely  becaxise 
of  delay  in  taking  an  arrested  person  before 
a  committing  magistrate  In  those  Instances 
where 

(1)  the  accused  is  accorded  the  right  to 
counsel,  as  well  as  the  right  against  self- 
incrimination,  as  defined  in  the  Miranda 
case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  June 
13,  1066.  and 

(3)  the  delay,  prior  to  the  accused's  being 
taken  before  a  magistrate  in  any  case  where 
he  has  waived  the  assistance  of  counsel,  does 
not  exceed  an  aggregate  period  of  4  hours, 
exclusive  of  interruptions. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  establishes  clear  and 
positive  guidelines  that  will  clearly  Identify 
for  police  officers  the  procedures  that  they 
can  legally  utilize  once  a  person  is  arrested 
or  taken  into  police  custody. 

The  procedure  that  I  have  outlined  will 
accomplish  what  Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey 
Clark,  then  Deputy  Attc«-ney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  had  In  mind  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  District  Committee  with 
regard  to  crime  legislation  during  the  89th 
Congress.    At  that  time,  he  stated: 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ertunent  can  devise  procedures  which  will  at 
once  permit  reasonable  police  Interrogation 
of  suspects  while  fully  protecting  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  Moreover,  if  this  com- 
mittee develops  rules  which  meet  the  prac- 
ticalities of  modern-day.  big  city  law  en- 
forcement, and  which  are  clear  and  under- 
standable, the  police  can  fairly  be  expected 
to  assume  responsibility  for  their  observance. 
Where  they  fall  the  courts  will  review." 

I  am  gratified  that  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  proposed  a  change  in  the  Mallory 
rule.  Such  change  would  be  bottomed  on  a 
reasonable  time  period  concept  for  specific 
police  activities,  including  questioning,  prior 
to  presenting  an  accused  before  a  commit* 
ting  magistrate.  In  addition,  the  Commis* 
slon's  proposal  would  require  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Miranda  decision. 

Prom  the  extensive  study  that  the  Senate 
District  Committee  has  made  of  crime  In  the 
District  over  the  span  of  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses, I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
Conunlsslon  would  recommend  some  change 
in  post-arrest  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
police  officers.  However,  I  view  with  some 
misgivings  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion of  a  "reasonable  time"  period  for  delay 
in  lieu  of  a  fixed  time  period,  i.e.,  4  hours,  or 
some  other  definite  period  of  time. 

The  test  based  on  reasonableness  could  lead 
to  problems  similar  possibly  to  those  that 
the  District  has  experienced  in  interpreting 
unnecessary  delay  as  set  forth  in  existing 
Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  A  reasonable  time  period  is  in- 
capable of  being  given  an  exact  definition.  A 
police  officer  on  the  scene  might  construe 
a  reasonable  period  as  one  thing,  while  a 
court  of  law,  working  from  a  cold  record, 
might  find  It  entirely  different.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  if  police  officers  are  to  do 
their  Job  in  an  effective  manner,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  provide  procedures 
which  are  in  large  measure  exact  and  leave 
little,  if  any,  doubt  els  to  the  activities  which 
may  legally  be  pxirsued  by  law  enforcement 
officers.  In  my  opinion,  the  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  Mallory  problem,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed It  today,  would  appear  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

The  legislation  is  essentially  identical  to 
the  final  version  that  passed  both  Houses  in 
the  89th  Congress  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  except  that  it  would  permit  4 
hours  rather  than  6  hours  of  questioning  of 
those  persons  who  elect  to  waive  their  rights 
to  counsel.  It  should  be  made  clear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  that  my  legislative 
proposal  of  today  follows  the  dictates  of  the 
Miranda  decision.     In  fact,  this  bill  accords 


an  accused  the  right  to  counsel  as  well  aa 
the  right  against  self-incrimination.  For 
this  reason,  this  particular  bill  will  provide 
greater  safeguards  to  an  accused  than  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Mallory  rule 
that  was  included  in  H.R.  5688  as  the  Senate 
Initially  approved  It  in  the  89th  Congress, 

In  this  originally-approved  version,  the 
Mallory  amendment  was  contained  In  Title 
I,  under  which  police  officers  would  have  been 
authorized  an  Interrogation  period  up  to  3 
hours.  Such  period  would  not  have  been  de- 
fined as  "unnecessary  delay"  within  the 
meaning  of  Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  the  interpretation 
of  such  rule  under  the  Mallc»7  decision. 
Further,  Title  I  provided  for  suspects  to  be 
advised  regarding  their  right  to  remain 
silent  and  their  right  to  talk  to  counsel  or 
relatives  or  friends;  but  nothing  was  said  as 
to  the  actual  assignment  of  counsel.  Ques- 
tioning was,  when  possible,  to  be  witnessed 
by  someone  other  than  a  law  enforcement 
official  or  transcribed  or  recorded. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
omnibus  crime  bill,  as  It  was  finally  enacted 
in  the  89th  Congress,  was  criticized  by  many 
Individuals  and  organizations  in  the  District 
because  of  Title  III  which  was  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  same  measure.  That  particular 
title  would  have  permitted  police  officers  to 
detain  a  person  who  is  taken  into  custody 
for  a  period  of  4  hours  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion thereof  either  to  release  or  to  charge 
him  with  a  crime.  Title  III  had  the  effect 
of  broadening  the  law  of  arrest  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  particularly  as  It  related 
to  misdemeanor  offenses. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  inclusion  of  such 
language  as  Title  III  only  complicates  the 
problem  associated  with  the  enactment  of 
corrective  crime  legislation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  large  measure,  such  a  pro- 
vision Is  dupllcltouB  of  legislative  procedures 
designated  to  deal  with  the  Mallory  rule. 

I  believe  persons  who  are  conversant  with 
law  enforcement,  and  particularly  with  the 
procedures  of  arrest  and  detention,  would 
agree  generally  that  there  should  be  only 
one  procedure  for  detaining  a  person  when 
an  arrest  or  custody  has  been  maintained  by 
police  officers.  Any  attempt  to  do  otherwise 
could  cause  confusion  among  the  officers 
who  utilize  the  procedure.  Such  would  tend 
to  defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  delineating 
specific  and  well-defined  guidelines  for  police 
officers.  With  this  In  mind.  I  would  hope 
the  Congress  could  enact  remedial  Mallory 
legislation  without  concurrently  approving  a 
confusing  provision  similar  to  that  set  forth 
in  Title  III  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  89th 
Congress. 

A  second  bill  I  am  Introducing  will  correct 
weaknesses  In  our  present  criminal  Insanity 
law. 

During  bearings  that  the  Senate  District 
CoQunlttee  held  on  the  insanity  problem.  It 
was  well  established  that  a  requirement 
exists  to  eliminate  insanity  pleas  that  are 
frivolous  and  without  merit.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  In  order  to  Improve  criminal  Justice 
in  the  District,  I  am  proposing  to  require  an 
accused  to  give  notice  of  his  Intention  to 
plead  an  insanity  defense  and,  in  addition, 
to  require  a  defendant  to  establish  his  In- 
sanity defense  by  showing  of  substantial  evi- 
dence, in  lieu  of  the  "some  evidence"  rule 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  third  bUl  I  am  introducing  would 
strengthen  the  material  witness  statute  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, memljers  of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce 
force  would  be  authorized  to  detain  a  ma- 
terial and  necessary  witness  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  one  year  or  more,  where  there  is  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  that  such  person 
will  not  be  available  to  testify  at  the  trial 
of  the  person  charged  with  the  criminal 
offense.  Included  are  various  procedural 
safeguards  for  the  witness,  and  a  provision 
to  Insure  such  witness  will  be  available  at 
time  of  trial. 
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The  fourth  bill  offered  today  delineates  the 
crime  of  robbery  as  a  crime  of  violence 
within  the  meaning  of  section  22-3201  of  the 
DC.  Code.  Once  enacted  Into  law,  a  de- 
ficiency of  long  standing  in  the  District  Crim- 
inal Code  will  be  corrected. 

In  the  hope  of  deterring  nighttime  house- 
breaking, my  fifth  bin  would  establish  the 
crime  of  burglary  in  the  first  and  second  de- 
grees, in  lieu  of  the  crime  of  housebreaking. 
Under  this  amendatory  proposal,  burglary  in 
the  first  degree  would  be  defined  as  the 
breaking  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  of  any  dwelling  or  room  used  as  a 
sleeping  apartment,  with  the  intent  to  take 
property  or  commit  a  criminal  offense.  The 
punishment  for  burglary  in  the  first  degree 
would  be  not  less  than  2  years  nor  more  than 
20  years. 

Burglary  in  the  second  degree  would  be 
defined  as  the  breaking  and  entering,  or  en- 
tering without  breaking.  Into  other  premises. 
The  penalty  for  this  offense  would  be  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  1  nor  more 
than  16  years. 

The  sixth  bill  would  codify  provisions  of 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  regulations 
relating  to  the  offense  of  making  or  causing 
to  be  made,  false  or  fictitious  reports  re- 
garding criminal  offenses  or  other  matters 
within  the  purview  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  with  knowledge  that  such 
report  is  false  or  fictitious.  Penalties  pro- 
vide a  fine  not  exceeding  $3(X)  or  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  30  days.  The  District 
Code  presently  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  make  a  false  report  to  the  District  fire 
department. 

My  seventh  bill  would  amend  the  Indecent 
PubllcaUons  law  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  would  enlarge  the  substantive  obscenity 
law  by  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
person  to  produce  or  particifute  in  the  pro- 
duction of  indecent  publlcataons  and  other 
materials  with  knowledge  that  the  same  is 
to  be  sold,  exhibited,  or  given  away. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  civil.  Injunctive 
powers  similar  to  those  that  were  contained 
in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. These  particular  injunctive  powers 
were  criticized  In  the  presidential  veto  mes- 
sage for  the  reason  that  they  would  restrain 
the  production  and  dissemination  of  publica- 
tions without  the  persons  Involved  having  a 
hearing  on  the  merits. 

The  bill  to  increase  salarltts  for  recruits 
and  veteran  privates  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  designed  to  help  alle- 
viate the  serious  manpower  shortage.  En- 
trance salaries  would  be  Increased  from 
•6,700  to  (7,500,  with  proportionate  increases 
for  the  other  service  steps  for  private.  A 
pay  Increase  for  police  privates,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  in  his  message,  should  aid 
in  recruiting  policemen  of  high  quality.  Re- 
cruiting inducements  are  provided  for  new 
men  such  as  payment  of  transportation  ex- 
penses to  the  District  for  Interviews,  a 
resettlement  cash  allowance  and  a  90-day  per 
diem  allowance.  A  rank  of  master  patrol- 
man Is  suggested  with  salary  incentives  for 
policemen  who  complete  certain  college  work. 
This  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  President,  In  his  message  of  February 
27,  1967,  to  the  Congress,  pledged  himself  to 
take  every  j>os8lbIe  step  to  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  "city  in  which  our  citizens  and 
our  friends  from  abroad  can  live  and  Vork, 
visit  our  great  national  monuments,  and  en- 
Joy  our  parks  emd  walk  our  streets  without 
fear."  In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  presented  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  war  on  crime  that  Included  many 
recommended  corrective  measures  that  had 
been  submitted  to  the  President  by  the  D.C. 
Crime  Commission  following  the  Commis- 
sion's extended  study  and  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has  again 
pledged  his  best  efforts  in  this  fight  against 
crime.     If    we    are    to   control    the    evils    of 


crime,  the  Congress,  the  Executive  and  the 
Judicial  branches  must  work  together  closely. 
There  was  released  In  December,  1966  the 
eagerly  awaited  Report  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Johnson.  The  Commission's  com- 
prehensive, in-depth  study  of  crime  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  contains  many  proposals 
for  attacking  crime  and  the  sociological  back- 
ground that  nurtures  crime  In  Washington. 
The  Commission's  proposals  vtrlll  reqiUre  de- 
tailed study  and  analysis,  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  undertake  during  this  Congress 
with  a  view  toward  providing  long-range 
remedies  for  these  Ills. 

Detailed  explanations  of  the  eight  separate 
bills,  originating  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission,  follow: 

First:  The  "arrest  without  warrant"  bill 
would  authorize  the  police  to  arrest  without 
a  warrant  when  they  have  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  of  certain  misdemeanors  has 
been  committed  and  that  the  accused,  if  not 
Immediately  arrested  will  flee  or  cause  In- 
Jury  to  others,  damage  to  property,  or  de- 
struction of  evidence. 

Under  existing  law,  a  police  officer  may 
arrest  a  p>erson  without  a  warrant  when  he 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  such  person 
has  committed  a  felony  or  when  such  person 
has  committed  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  In 
the  officer's  presence.  The  authority  to  ar- 
rest without  a  warrant  also  extends  to  cases 
In  which  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  one  of  a  limited  number  of  misde- 
meanors is  being  committed  (section  23-306. 
D.C.  Code).  These  misdemeanors  include: 
possession  of  the  implements  of  crime  (sec- 
tion 22-3601 ) ,  unlawful  possession  of  a  pistol 
(section  22-3203),  carrying  concealed  weap- 
ons (section  22-3204),  possession  of  pro- 
hibited weapons  (section  22-d214),  posses- 
sion of  lottery  slips  (section  22-1502),  and 
certain  offenses  Involving  narcotics  (sections 
33-402(b)  and416a(c)). 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  police  officer 
to  arrest  a  person  without  a  warrant  If  be 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  person 
has  committed  a  simple  assault,  unlawful 
entry,  receiving  stolen  goods,  attempted 
housebreaking,  attempted  grand  larceny,  or 
attempted  unauthorized  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle. In  addition,  the  officer  must  have 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  tmiess  the 
siupect  Is  arrested  immediately  he  will  not  be 
apprehended  or  he  may  cause  injury  to  oth- 
ers or  damage  to  property  or  may  destroy 
evidence. 

Although  the  bill  speaks  of  conferring  ar- 
rest authority  only  on  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  It  actually 
confers  similar  authority  on  officers  and 
members  of  the  Park  Police  (see  section  4- 
201,  D.C.  Code)  and  the  White  House  Police 
(see3U.8.C.  202). 

Second:  The  "obstruction  of  criminal  In- 
vestigations" bill  would  amend  existing  law 
relating  to  obstruction  of  Justice  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Present  law  makes  no 
provision  vidth  respect  to  the  obstruction  of 
an  Investigation  prior  to  the  Institution  of 
criminal  court  proceedings.  The  bill  would 
make  It  unlawful  to  obstruct,  delay,  or  pre- 
vent the  communication  by  any  p>erson  to  an 
Investigator  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. Including  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  of  Information 
relating  to  a  criminal  offense,  even  If  pro- 
ceedings are  not  pending  In  court. 

Third:  This  bill  would  authorize  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Department  to 
release  a  person,  either  without  formally  ar- 
resting him  or  after  an  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant, by  issuing  him  a  citation  for  later 
appearance.  At  present  the  police  are  re- 
quired to  bring  to  the  precinct  for  booking 
all  persons  who  are  arrested  and,  except 
where  collateral  or  bond  Is  allowed,  to  take 
them  to  a  Judicial  officer.  The  citation  could 
be  Issued  either  at  the  precinct  after  arrest 
or  on  the  street  without  taking  the  accused 
into  custody.     Hie  proposed  release  proce- 


dures would  be  governed  by  niles  to  be  Issued 
by  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Court  of  Oeneral 
Sessions  and  would  have  Judicial  sanction. 
These  rules  would  relate  to  the  offenses  for 
which  citations  may  Issue  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  procedures  pertaining  to 
their  use.  Persons  who  fall  to  respond  to 
citations  wotild  be  subject  to  prescribed 
penalUee. 

To  assist  the  police  in  Implementing  the 
proposed  citation  authority,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ball  Agency  Act  would  be  amend- 
ed to  authorize  the  agency  to  furnish  them 
Information  concerning  persons  being  con- 
sidered for  release  on  citation. 

This  proposal  will  permit  policemen  to 
devote  a  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
most  Important  tasks  of  crime  prevention 
and  detection,  and  less  to  feeding,  housing, 
transporting,  and  attending  In  court  with 
arrested  persons.  Also,  accused  persons  re- 
leased on  citation  will  no  longer  s^Jer  the 
obvious  disadvantages  flowing  from  unnec- 
essary incarceration  in  the  time  between  their 
arrest  and  bail  hearing. 

Fourth:  This  bill  deals  with  the  problem 
of  material  witnesses.  Present  law  fails  to 
spell  out  directions  for  the  police  In  talcing 
'material  witnesses  into  custody.  The  only 
statutory  provision  on  the  subject  is  foiuid 
in  section  4-144  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  which  speaks  only  of  the  provision  of 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  detention 
of  witnesses  who  are  unable  to  furnish  se- 
curity for  their  api>earancee  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  bill  would  amend  this  statute  to  au- 
thorize the  police  to  take  a  person  Into  cus- 
tody purstiant  to  a  warrant  if  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  person  wit- 
nessed the  commission  of  a  felony,  his  testi- 
mony wlU  be  material  at  the  trial  of  a  per- 
son charged  with  the  crime,  and  he  will  not 
be  available  to  testify  If  not  taken  Into  cus- 
tody. The  policeman  may  act  without  a 
warrant  on  the  same  grounds,  if  his  action 
is  taken  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  of- 
ficer would  be  required  to  bring  the  witness 
before  a  Judicial  officer  immediately  and  the 
Judicial  officer  Is  to  treat  the  witness  as  re- 
quired by  the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966.  That 
Act  established  procedures  for  Judicial  offi- 
cers to  determine  whether  persons  taken  into 
custody  actually  witnessed  the  commission 
of  a  felony  and  whether  their  testimony  will 
be  material.  The  Bail  Reform  Act  provides 
for  the  release  of  such  persons  pending  trial 
or  detention  pending  depositions,  as  well  as 
for  penalties  for  wUlful  faUure  to  appear 
after  release. 

The  bill  also  provides  compensation  for 
material  witnesses  equivalent  to  that  for  wit- 
nesses attending  before  the  United  States 
District  Court  tot  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Fifth:  A  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  established  by  this  blU.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  strongly  urged  that  the  Con- 
gress establish  smd  actively  support  a  Com- 
mission to  review,  modernize,  and  clarify  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  EMstrict's  criminal 
code. 

To  Illustrate  the  substantial  deficiencies  in 
existing  criminal  statutes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Crime  Commission  pointed 
out  that  the  code  now  in  effect  dates  back  to 
1901,  that  many  provisions  are  archaic,  and 
that  it  often  lacks  clarity.  Many  provisions 
were  found  to  be  confusing  and  inconsistent. 
The  President,  recognizing  that  the  Dis- 
trict requires  "a  coherent  and  consistent 
framework  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
offenders  and  control  of  crime",  has  proposed 
an  eleven -man  Commission  to  do  what  is 
necessary.  Two  of  the  members  would  be 
Senators  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  would  be  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Four  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  whom  the 
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Board  would  designate  aa  Cbalrman.  Tbe 
chief  Judges  of  tbe  United  States  District 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
would  appoint  one  Judge  each  from  among 
the  judges  of  their  respective  courts.  An 
Advisory  Committee  would  assist  the  new 
OommlSBlon  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

The  Commission's  functions,  generally 
stated,  will  be  to  review  case  and  statutory 
law  and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
vised code  of  criminal  law  and  procediu«  for 
the  District,  Including  such  changes  In  the 
penalty  structure  as  will  better  serve  the 
ends  of  Justice. 

The  measiire  provides  for  the  Commission 
to  submit  a  final  rep>ort  to  tbe  Congress  and 
to  tbe  Commissioners  In  three  years,  with 
at  least  one  Interim  report  within  two  years. 

Sixth:  This  bill  wovild  treat  the  subject  of 
narcotic  addict  rehabilitation  In  the  District. 
The  80th  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Narcotic 
Addict  RehablUtatlon  Act  of  1966,  declared 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  tbe  Congress  that  cer- 
tain persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
criminal  activity,  who  are  determined  to  be 
narcotic  drug  addicts  and  Ukely  to  be  re- 
habilitated should,  In  place  of  prosecution  or 
sentencing,  be  committed  for  confinement 
and  treatment  designed  to  effect  their  return 
to  society  as  useful  members. 

Unfortunately,  the  1966  enactment  Is  not 
clear  on  the  question  of  whether  It  may  be 
applied  In  the  Court  of.  General  Sessions. 
This  bHl  wlH  eliminate  this  amWgulty,  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  the  1M6  Act  applies  to  all 
offenders  prosecuted  by  tbe  United  States 
Attorney,  whether  In  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  or  the  VJB.  District  Court. 

Seventh:  This  bill  would  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act  to  provide  that  intoxicated  persons  are 
subject  to  arrest  only  if  they  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  manner  which  endangers  the 
safety  of  other  persons  or  property.  Intox- 
icated persons  who  do  not  act  In  such  a  man- 
ner may  be  taken  Into  custody  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  or  public  health  officials 
and  detained  until  sober  In  a  facility  staffed 
and  equipped  to  provide  appropriate  medical 
services.  Records  will  be  maintained  con- 
cerning each  person  taken  into  protective 
custody,  but  such  custody  will  not  be  re- 
corded or  regarded  as  an  arrest. 

Such  bill  offers  a  meaningful  alternative 
to  the  present  law  which  treats  all  drimka 
as  criminals  and  burdens  our  police  and  our 
courts  without  benefit  to  tbe  public  or  the 
drunks. 

Eighth:  The  final  bill  deals  with  five  mis- 
cellaneous antl-crtme  provisions. 

Supervised  Release:  The  Supervised  Release 
provision  of  this  bill  Is  designed  to  facilitate 
effective  supervision  of  persons  conditionally 
released  by  the  courts.  At  present  there  is 
a  substantial  void  with  respect  to  the  super- 
vision of  persons  released  by  the  courts  either 
in  advance  of  their  trials  or  pending  appeal. 
This  provision  will  allow  tbe  Commissioners 
to  designate  the  Department  of  Corrections 
to  supervise  such  persons.  It  will  also  au- 
thorize tbe  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency 
to  make  available  to  the  Commissioners  or 
their  representatives  Investigative  reports 
with  respect  to  persons  to  be  released  under 
tbelr  sTipervlslon. 

Supervised  Release  of  Youth  Offenders: 
This  Youth  Offenders  provision  of  tbe  bill 
would  transfer  tbe  authority  to  provide  for 
the  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  condi- 
tional release  of  Federal  youth  offenders  who 
are  In  Institutions  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  tbe  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  tbe  Youth  Corrections  Division 
of  tbe  United  States  Board  of  Parole  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
under  tbe  authority  vested  In  it  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) 
would  delegate  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  youth  correction  program  to  the 
Director  of  tbe  Department  of  Corrections, 


and  responsibility  for  release  or  discharge  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole,  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission. 

Under  existing  law,  an  offender  who  Is  sen- 
tenced under  the  provisions  of  tbe  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  and  committed  to  a 
District  of  Columbia  Institution.  Is  under 
the  supervision  of  District  authorities  while 
In  the  Institution,  but  under  the  supervision 
of  tbe  Youth  Corrections  Division  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  for  purposes 
of  oondlUonal  release.  After  release,  he  is 
supervised  by  tbe  United  States  Probation 
Service.  This  provision  will  place  such 
youth  offenders  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  while  commit- 
ted and  after  release.  Hence,  local  author- 
ities will  have  a  continuing  Jurisdiction  over 
such  offenders,  permitting  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  continuity  of  treatment  which 
should  bring  about  more  effective  results. 

Federal  Prison  Industries:  The  Crime 
Commission  reported  that  the  work  program 
In  the  District  Is  currently  directed  toward 
providing  inmates  with  a  Job  Inside  the 
Institution,  rather  than  preparing  bUn  for 
opportunities  which  wlU  be  available  to  him 
on  release.  To  rectify  this,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
contract  with  Federal  Prison  Industries  for 
tbe  reorganization  and  future  operation  of 
Its  Industries  program. 

This  government  corporation,  organized  in 
1934,  provides  training  and  employment 
oriented  to  tbe  outside  market.  Its  opera- 
tions Involve,  among  others,  electronic  re- 
pair; tbe  manufacture  of  clothing,  furni- 
ture, textiles,  tools  and  machinery;  fxu-nlture 
repair,  and  printing.  Training  is  also  avail- 
able In  business,  management,  and  clerical 
skills.  Varloxis  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  purchase  the  goods  produced.  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries  has  the  technical 
competence,  the  financial  resources,  and  the 
esUbllshed  relationship  with  Industry  and 
government  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
a  model  industries  system  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  bill  would  effectuate  this 
recommendation. 

Pleading  Insanity— Escape  of  Mentally 
III:  This  provision  would  require  defendants 
In  tbe  District  of  Columbia  who  Intend  to 
rely  on  insanity  as  a  defense  to  provide  ade- 
quate notice  of  such  Intent  to  tbe  court  and 
the  prosecution.  Usually,  the  prosecution 
becomes  aware  that  a  defendant  Intends  to 
rely  on  the  Insanity  defense  when  he  files  a 
pretrial  motion  for  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion. In  some  Instances,  however,  there  is 
DO  advance  notice — as  In  the  case  of  the  de- 
fendant who  Is  on  ball  and  Is  examined  by 
his  own  psychiatrist.  When  this  happens, 
the  prosecution  may  be  unprepared  to  meet 
Its  burden  and  must  seek  a  contlnuamce  in 
midtrlal.  Since  It  Is  generally  Impossible  to 
obtain  a  continuance  of  sufficient  length  to 
permit  adequate  psychiatric  diagnosis,  the 
prosecution  can  be  left  without  any  psychi- 
atric evidence.  If  a  continuance  Is  granted, 
further  court  congestion  results  and  wit- 
nesses and  others  Involved  In  the  matter  are 
seriously  Inconvenienced. 

This  proposal  would  enable  courts  In  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  to  order  tbe  return  of 
persons  who  escape  from  District  mental  In- 
stitutions after  confinement  In  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  criminal  charges. 
At  present  there  Is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  to 
order  such  a  return.  Consequently,  there  Is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  any 
court  to  order  a  return  when  the  escapee  has 
been  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity  and  no 
charges  against  blm  remain  outstanding. 

Witness  Fees  and  Travel  Allowances:  This 
provision  would  amend  section  l&-714(a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Increase  tbe 
present  dally  witness  fee  for  attendance  at 
criminal  cases  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General   Sessions  and   to  provide 


travel  allowances  for  such  witnesses.  The 
existing  witness  fee  of  76  cents  per  day  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  Is  too  low.  This 
provision  provides  for  the  payment  of  fees 
and  travel  allowances  equivalent  to  those 
paid  to  witnesses  who  appear  before  tbe 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  presently  four  dollars  a 
day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

SENATOR  BIBLX CONGRESS'  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

CRIME    FIGHTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Bible  has  one  of  the  Senate's 
most  illustrious  records  as  a  crime 
fighter,  both  during  his  13  years  in  the 
Senate  and  his  earlier  public  life.  He  be- 
gan that  career  as  a  young  prosecuting 
attorney  In  Virginia  City,  Nev.  His 
capabilities  were  recognized  when  he  was 
appointed  deputy  attorney  general  and 
elected  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  serving  In  the  latter  post  for 
8  years.  His  stature  as  a  crime  fighter 
was  recognized  across  the  Nation  in  1949 
when  he  became  the  youngest  attorney 
general  In  the  United  States  ever  elected 
as  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  Oeneral. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  13  years 
ago.  Senator  Bible  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  his  quiet  but  effective  actions 
to  curb  the  onslaught  of  crime  both  na- 
tionally and  locally.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
a  position  which  he  has  never  sought 
but  to  which  he  has  unanimously  been 
asked  by  his  colleagues  to  assume,  he 
has  worked  against  tremendous  odds  to 
curb  crime.  During  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th  Congresses,  no  single  subject  re- 
ceived greater  attention  by  his  committee 
than  crime  and  its  root  causes.  He  con- 
ducted more  than  30  full  days  of  hear- 
ings, and  listened  to  more  than  125  wit- 
nesses on  various  pieces  of  legislation. 

Legislation  to  curb  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  which  Senator  Bible's 
committee  handled  In  the  Senate  in  the 
87th  Congress  Included:  First,  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  juvenile  court 
judges:  second,  a  boost  In  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment to  3.000  men,  with  'Washington 
today  having  more  policemen  per  1,000 
population  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country;  and  third,  an  increase  in  salary, 
retirement,  and  disability  benefits  for  po- 
licemen. In  the  88th  Congress,  his  com- 
mittee hearings  resulted  in  an  eight- 
point  anticrime  program  to  improve  po- 
lice facilities;  overtime  and  holiday  pay 
Incretwes  for  policemen;  and  work  on  an 
overall  improvement  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  criminal  justice  code.  In  the 
89th  Congress,  his  committee:  First, 
cleared  the  District  of  Columbia  omnibus 
crime  bill,  the  most  ambitious  effort  to 
update  District  of  Columbia  criminal 
laws  in  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  second.  In- 
creased from  15  to  20  the  number  of 
Judges  In  the  District  of  Columbia  gen- 
eral sessions  court;  third,  again  Increased 
pay  benefits,  bringing  about  a  30  y2 -per- 
cent salary  Increase  for  policemen  In  6 
years:  fourth,  cleared  an  Improved  mini- 
mum wage  law  to  strike  at  one  of  tbe 
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roots  of  crime;  and  fifth,  passed  Im- 
proved laws  concerning  child  abuse,  pa- 
rolee discharges  and  gunshot  wound  re- 
porting. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion owe  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  in  complimenting  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  on  his  efforts  to 
do  something  about  the  crime  problem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  know  of 
the  tremendous  effort  Senator  Bible  put 
in  on  the  omnibus  crime  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year,  and  the  long  hours 
he  and  many  of  the  rest  of  us  spent  In 
conference,  trying  to  work  out  an  ac- 
ceptable bill  with  the  House  conferees. 
We  finally,  after  a  long  effort,  obtained 
the  first  bill  In  history,  or  In  a  very  long 
time,  dealing  with  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Then  the  President  vetoed 
it  apparently  on  the  suspicion  that  the 
bill  might  have  some  unconstitutional 
features,  histead  of  letting  it  be  tested 
in  the  courts.  Not  only  was  the  veto  a 
great  disappointment,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  veto  on  such  a  basis  Is  a  proper 
function  of  the  President. 

Today,  I  Join  as  cosponsor  of  15  of  the 
16  measures  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada.  All  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  are  increasingly  aware 
of  the  public  concern  with  rising  crime 
rates  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
increasing  rates  complicated  by  enforce- 
ment problems  flowing  from  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  are  causing  more 
and  more  citizens  to  inquire,  and  Justly 
so.  'What  Is  Congress  doing  to  stem 
rising  crime  and  protect  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals and  society  in  a  balanced  and 
orderly  manner?" 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  ably  presented  current  statis- 
tics on  the  subject;  more  detailed  his- 
torical figures  are  available  In  the  ap- 
propriate Senate,  House  and  conference 
reports  to  the  omnibus  crime  bill  of  the 
89th  Congress.  I  wish  only  to  state  at 
this  point  my  alarm  that  the  District 
of  Columbia's  crime  rate  Increase  in  1966 
again  surpassed  that  of  the  Nation,  the 
District's  rate  Increase  being  15  percent 
as  compared  to  11  percent  for  the  Na- 
tion. Of  even  more  significance  Is  the 
fact  that  crimes  of  violence  In  the  Dis- 
trict soared  upward  23  percent  over  1965. 
In  fact,  the  crime  rate  in  the  District 
has  been  steadily  climbing  since  1957. 

As  the  Nation's  Capital,  tliis  should  be 
a  showplace  of  law  and  order,  a  city 
to  which  others  may  proudly  point  as 
an  example  not  of  the  highest  crime 
rates  in  the  country,  not  of  the  unsafe 
streets  at  night,  but  of  the  objectives 
they  seek  to  attain.  Let  those  who  speak 
of  model  cities  In  our  great  States  first 
be  able  to  present  a  model  city  as  the 
Nation's  Capital.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  I  favor  home  rule  for  the  Dls- 
strtct.  However,  until  such  time  as  we 
have  home  rule.  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to 
stem  crime  in  this  area.  To  be  sure  the 
answer  does  not  lie  solely  in  legislation. 


but  I  urge  this  Congress  to  strive  to  ful- 
fill the  mandate  of  article  I,  section  8  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  providing  us  with 
the  power  to  "exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion In  all  cases  whatsoever"  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  basic  substance  of  each  of  the  bUls 
introduced  today  has  already  been 
stated.  However,  I  would  call  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  higher  salaries  and  certain  ad- 
ditional measures  directed  primarily  to 
the  recruitment  of  qualified  oflBcers  for 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  Al- 
though there  has  been  a  raise  In  pay  of 
approximately  30  percent  since  1962  for 
such  officers,  placing  the  District  among 
the  liigher  ranking  cities,  our  latest  In- 
formation Is  that  difficulty  is  still  en- 
countered In  recruiting,  and  suflBcient 
manpower  still  has  not  been  acquired  to 
meet  the  minimum  authorized  level  of 
3,000. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  additional 
Incentives  are  necessary.  For  this  rea- 
son I  introduced  S.  749  on  January  31, 
1967,  a  bill  providing  for  draft  defer- 
ments for  police  oflScers  and  firemen 
while  employed  on  a  regular  full-time 
basis  or  while  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  In  law  enforcement  or 
fireflghting  which  Is  Government  con- 
ducted. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  S.  749 
will  encourage  many  of  the  young  men  of 
our  land  to  enter  upon  law  enforcement 
careers;  embarking  on  a  war  against 
crime,  a  war  no  less  Important  than  the 
many  other  wars  In  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

I  have  today  Joined  as  cosponsor 
on  all  of  the  bills  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevswia  except 
for  the  bill  providing  for  arrest  without 
a  warrant.  The  conspicuous  absence  of 
my  name  from  this  bill  demands  an  ex- 
planation. The  proposed  bill  would  seem 
to  offer  a  substantial  change  In  existing 
law  both  with  respect  to  the  time  rela- 
tionship between  the  commission  of  an 
offense  and  the  arrest,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  misdemeanor  for  which 
the  arrest  is  made. 

As  I  read  the  present  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  section  4-140,  which  this 
bill  would  amend,  arrests  may  now  be 
made  without  a  warrant  for  "any"  of- 
fense prohibited  by  Congress  provided 
commission  takes  place  "in  the  presence" 
or  within  the  "view"  of  the  arresting 
authority.  True.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  23-306  allows  surest  with- 
out a  warrant  for  certain  named  mis- 
demeanors, but  it  must  be  noted  that 
arrests  based  on  probable  cause  for  the 
listed  misdemeanors  are  limited  to 
those  where  the  person  arrested  "is  vio- 
lating the  section  involved  at  the  time 
of  the  arrest."  This.  I  submit,  is  already 
in  accord  with  the  general  rule  across  the 
country. 

Actually  District  of  Columbia  Code 
section  23-306  is  one  example  of  the 
ambiguities  found  in  the  outdated  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  District,  for  this  section 
apparently  lumps  together  as  one,  arrest 
on  probable  cause  and  arrest  for  perpe- 
tration in  the  presence  of  the  arresting 
authority.  My  understanding  is  that 
traditionally  these  have  formed  the  basis 


for  two  differing  types  of  arrest  and  are 
based  upon  fswitors  peculiar  to  each. 

The  proposed  bill  would  alter  this  sit- 
uation by  permitting  arrests  for  named 
misdemeanors  where  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  defendant  "has 
committed"  the  offense.  Thus  the  arrest 
might  be  made  some  time  after  the 
violation. 

Moreover,  the  misdemeanors  now  listed 
in  District  of  Columbia  Code  section 
23-306  seem  to  have  the  common  char- 
acteristic of  possession  of  an  item  at  the 
time  of  arrest.  This  differs  markedly 
from  the  misdemeanors  In  the  proposed 
bill.  Though  my  Initial  impressions  pre- 
clude me  from  cosponsorlng  the  measure. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
object  to  Its  Introduction. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  provision  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Mallory  rule,  I  would  like  to  state 
for  tiie  record  that  I  cosponsor  this  bill 
with  some  reservation.  Legislation  of  a 
similar  nature  was  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable debate  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  have  not  yet  put  at  rest  to  my  own  mtod 
possible  constitutional  objections  which 
may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  any  such 
legislation.  However,  the  Mallory  Issue 
of  such  a  complex  and  controversial 
nature  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
brtog  It  to  the  forefront  to  this  Congress 
at  an  early  date.  Therefore,  I  Joto  to 
cosponsoring  It  to  the  belief  that,  even 
though  It  may  not  contain  the  answer, 
it  will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the 
problem  and  hopefully  aid  us  to  arriving 
at  a  Just  solution. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  on  crime  has 
been  under  study  to  the  78th,  88th,  89th, 
and  now  the  90th  Congresses.  The  report 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission was  Issued  in  December  1966, 
contatolng  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
critical  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  our  Capital  city.  The  report 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  to 
a  Free  Society"  waa  made  public  to 
February  of  this  year. 

A  third  commission  would  be  created 
under  the  provisions  of  one  of  the  bills 
totroduced  today  with  the  object  to  mtod 
of  revision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
criminal  laws,  many  of  which  date  beck 
66  years  to  1901. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  the  creation 
of  such  a  commission. 

At  the  same  time  I  stress  that  adequate 
information  Is  at  hand  for  this  Congress 
to  complete  some  legislation  prior  to 
receipt  of  anticipated  revision  reports. 
We  must  not  fioimder  to  discouragement 
over  the  swlminlstration's  veto  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  of  the  89th  Congress; 
rather  it  must  serve  to  bind  even  tighter 
our  steady  resolve  to  meet  the  crime  wave 
with  renewed  and  persisttog  efforts.  We 
must  strive  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
todlvldual  to  our  society,  but  these  rights 
must  be  developed  and  protected  to  their 
proper  prospective. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  rights  of  one  todlvldual  end  where 
they  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  another. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  potot  I  agato 
congratulate  the  disttogulshed  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  the  fine  work  he  ha« 
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done,  and  assure  him  of  my  support  In 
working  In  whatever  way  we  can — and  I 
say  this  as  a  defense  attorney,  not  a 
prosecuting  attorney — to  strengthen  our 
laws  In  order  that  crime  can  be  con- 
trolled In  this  area. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Senator  frcan  Colorado. 

As  I  said  In  my  speech  while  Introduc- 
ing these  various  bills,  no  one  has  been 
of  more  help  to  me  and  to  the  committee 
In  attempting  to  come  forth  with  a  work- 
able and  constitutional  crime  bill  than 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  salute  him.  I  am  happy  that  he 
Is  joining  me  In  fighting  side  by  side 
in  this  matter. 

I  share  his  view  of  consternation  over 
the  veto  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it 
was  wrong.  Even  though  lawyers  can 
honestly  differ  In  the  constitutional  area 
involved.  I  believe  that  was  a  matter,  in 
view  of  the  crisis  facing  us,  that  should 
have  been  determined  by  a  court  and 
not  siunmarily  dismissed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Soia- 
tor  from  West  Virginia,  if  I  have  any 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  have  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  on  his  continuing,  close 
surveillance  and  vigilance  with  regard  to 
the  need  for  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
growing  crime  rate  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
concerning  the  veto  last  year  of  the  bill 
that  had  been  passed  by  Congress  after 
long  years  of  study. 

I  think  the  veto  was  a  serious  mistake. 
I  Join  with  the  Senator  in  his  expression 
of  concern  with  regard  to  that  veto,  and 
I  trust  that  if  legislation  is  passed  by  this 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  crime  situa- 
tion It  will  not  be  summarily  vetoed  at 
the  other  end  of  the  city. 

I  think  that  such  legislation  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  ruled 
on  in  the  courts,  because  something  needs 
to  be  done  In  this  matter. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  on  the  action  that  he  is  taking  in 
introducing  these  biUs  today.  I  Intend 
to  support  them. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  He  has  been  a  strong 
ally.    I  share  the  views  he  has  expressed. 


PAIRPORT.  N.Y..  URBAN    RENEWAL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
allow  the  village  of  Falrport,  N.Y.,  to 
apply  certain  moneys  which  it  expended 
for  construction  of  a  municipal  facility 
complex  as  the  village's  local  contribu- 
tion for  a  new  urban  renewal  project — 
Perrln  Plaza.  This  community  has  seen 
fit  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  its  resources 
upon  the  construction  of  a  new  munici- 


pal complex  which  will  certainly  enhance 
the  urban  renewal  project  It  seeks  to 
begin. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  body  will  see 
fit  to  extend  to  this  village  the  avail- 
ability of  a  credit  for  funds  expended. 
The  technicalities  of  the  existing  law 
would  preclude  Fairport's  receiving  a 
credit  since  some  aspects  of  the  munici- 
pal facility  do  not  directly  benefit  the 
urban  renewal  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1528)  to  make  certain  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  village  of  Fair- 
port,  N.Y..  eligible  as  local  grant-in-aid 
for  the  purix)se  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1628 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  not- 
withstanding the  extent  to  which  the  vU- 
lage  and  town  hall  complex  proposed  to  be 
located  within  the  Perrln  Plaza  urban  re- 
newal project.  New  York  R-2:6.  In  Palrport. 
New  York,  may  benefit  areas  other  than  the 
urban  renewal  area,  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  vUlage  of  Falrport  for  the  rehabilitation 
or  construction  of  buildings  comprising  such 
municipal  facility  shall,  to  the  extent  other- 
wise eligible,  be  counted  as  grant-in-aid 
toward  such  project. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  UNDER- 
WATER LAND  TO  CITY  OF  BUF- 
FALO, N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  51  acres  of 
underwater  lands  In  the  Times  Beach 
section  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  have  Inadvert- 
ently become  vested  in  the  United  States 
due  to  a  title  irregularity  which  occurred 
In  1904.  The  city  of  Buffalo  and  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  both  now  agree 
that  the  p>asslng  of  time — some  63 
years — has  satisfied  the  local  rule  of  law 
that  title  to  property  cannot  be  disputed 
if  it  remains  on  record  undisturbed  for 
60  years.  If  the  land  now  is  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  as 
was  Intended,  so  that  the  entire  area 
may  be  developed  for  recreation,  then 
the  Congress  must  pass  legislation  to 
effectuate  this  purpose. 

My  bill  would  convey  this  underwater 
land  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  approved  as  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Army  on  January  31,  1967.  I  hope  it 
receives  prompt  attention  so  that  the 
city  of  Buffalo  may  get  on  with  its  recrea- 
tional development  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1529)  to  provide  for  tiie 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  underlying  Lake  Erie 
to  the  dty  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Introduced 


by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  1529 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  convey,  without 
monetary  consideration,  to  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  all  right.  Utle.  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  certain  real 
property  underlying  Lake  Erie  containing 
approximately  51  acres  and  more  particularly 
described  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  on  condi- 
tion that  such  real  property  be  used  for 
recreational  development  purposes  and  if 
such  property  shall  ever  cease  to  be  used  lor 
such  purposes,  tlUe  thereto  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows: 

(1)  Pabcel  E. — Beginning  at  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  the  south  line  of  outer  lot  39 
prolonged  and  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  at 
mean  lake  level; 

thence  westerly  in  a  prolongation  of  said 
south  line  of  lot  39  140  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  In  1846; 

thence  southwesterly  at  right  angles  with 
the  established  harbor  line  1,140  feet,  more  or 
lees,  to  the  said  harbor  line; 

thence  northwesterly  along  said  harbor  line 
1,310  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  Inter- 
section of  said  harbor  line  and  a  line  at  right 
angles  thereto  passing  through  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  in 
1846  and  a  line  330  feet  northerly  at  right 
angles  from  and  parallel  with  the  south  line 
of  outer  lot  36; 

thence  northeasterly  at  right  angles  with 
said  harbor  line  1,116  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  In  1846; 

thence  easterly  parallel  with  and  330  feet 
northerly  at  right  angles  from  the  south  line 
of  lot  36  and  along  the  north  line  of  lands 
deeded  to  the  United  States  Oovemment 
September  25,  1847,  147  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie; 

thence  southeasterly  along  said  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie  at  mean  lake  level  1.320  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  beginning  con- 
taining 37.50  acres,  more  or  less. 

(2)  Pabcel  C-B-. — Beglnmng  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  take  Erie 
at  mean  lake  level  with  the  northerly  line 
of  lands  deeded  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, October  21,  1846.  said  line  also  ex- 
tending in  a  due  east  and  west  direction  and 
passing  through  the  northwest  corner  of 
outer  lot  36,  said  point  of  beginning  being 
also  260  feet,  more  or  less,  west  of  the  said 
northwest  comer  of  outer  lot  36; 

thence  southeasterly  along  said  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie  at  mean  lake  level  370  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  a  line  330  feet  northerly  at 
right  angles  from  and  parallel  with  the  south 
line  of  lot  36,  said  line  being  also  the  north 
line  of  lands  deeded  to  the  United  States 
Government,  September  25,  1847; 

thence  westerly  along  said  last  described 
line  140  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie  in  1846: 

thence  southwesterly  at  right  angles  to 
established  harbor  line  1.116  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  established  harbor  line: 

thence  northwesterly  along  said  harbor  line 
466  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  Inter- 
section of  said  harbor  line  and  a  line  at  right 
angles  thereto  passing  through  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  In 
1846  and  the  line  extending  In  a  due  east 
and  west  direction  and  passing  through  the 
northwest  corner  of  outer  lot  36; 

thence  easterly  at  right  angles  to  estab- 
lished harbor  line  1,116  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  In  1846; 

thence  east  on  the  line  extending  In  a 
due  east  and  west  direction  and  passing 
through  the  northwest  corner  of  outer  lot 
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36  220  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning, containing  13.60  acres,  more  or  less. 


PROVISION  OF  ADDITIONAL  PRO- 
TECTION FOR  THE  OWNERS  OF 
PRIVATE  VESSEI£ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  I  am  about  to  intro- 
duce Is  designed  to  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic losses  which  have  been,  suid  con- 
tinue to  be,  s-istalned  by  American 
citizens  on  the  high  seas  off  South 
America  and  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  presently 
recognizes  12  miles  as  the  maximum 
jurisdiction  which  any  nation  may  claim 
exclusively  for  either  territorial  or  fish- 
ery rights.  Despite  this,  the  American 
tuna  and  shrimp  fleets  continue  to  be 
harassed  by  foreign  nations  In  waters 
which  this  Nation,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  that  matter,  recognizes  as  the 
high  seas. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  today 
with  the  plight  of  the  American  tuna 
fleet  which  ranges  off  South  and  Central 
America,  primarily  from  ports  In  south- 
em  California.  This  Is  not,  however, 
a  problem  of  concern  only  to  Califor- 
nians,  for  a  number  of  people  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  builders,  owners, 
and/or  ojjerators  of  tuna  vessels. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
the  American  fishing  fleets  have  been 
carefully  developing  the  tuna  fisheries 
in  this  area.  In  1966  alone,  14  U.S.  tuna 
vessel  seizure  Incidents  occurred  in  the 
Eastern  Pacific,  owners  of  nine  such  ves- 
sels have  paid  nearly  $85,000  In  fines  to 
foreign  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  release  of  their  vessels  and 
crews.  Although  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  unable  to  prevent  these 
seizures,  which,  I  might  note,  are  con- 
tinuing in  1967,  Public  Law  680  of  the 
83d  Congress,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  U.S.  Vessel  Protective  Act,  provides 
for  reimbursement  to  the  amount  of  the 
fine  actually  paid  to  the  foreign  country 
in  order  to  secure  the  prompt  release  of 
the  vessel  and  crew.  This  Is,  of  course, 
necessary,  but  it  does  not  provide  for 
any  reimbursement  for  damage  or  de- 
struction of  the  vessel,  loss  or  damage  of 
Ashing  gear  or  other  equipment,  dock- 
age fees,  utilities  or  seized  fish.  Nor  is 
there  any  provision  for  lost  fishing  time. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  mentioned 
some  of  the  seizures  which  have  oc- 
curred. I  have  here  a  memorandum, 
prepared  by  Mr.  August  Felando,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  which 
not  only  sets  forth  In  detail  some  of 
the  more  recent  incidents,  but  provides 
a  summary  of  the  seizures,  detentions, 
and  harassments  which  occurred  In 
1966.  noting  the  countries  involved.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mem- 
orandum be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

American   Tdnaboat  Association, 

San   Diego,  Calif. 
Memobandum 

On  January  7.  1967,  the  Ecuadorean  Naval 
Vessel,  Gayambe,  Number  R-61,  Intercepted 


and  seized  three  (3)  United  States  Flag  tuna 
fishing   vessels   on   the   high   seas. 

The  seizure  of  the  U.S.  vessel.  New  Era,  Of- 
ficial Number  250  382  occurred  at  about  1900 
hours,  EST,  at  a  location  40  mUes  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador.  The  Captain  of  the  Ecua- 
dorean vessel  gave  the  position  02  degrees, 
40  minutes  South,  81  degrees,  20  minutes 
West.  Two  armed  guards  were  placed  aboard 
the  New  Era  and  the  vessel  was  directed  to 
the  port  of  Salinas.  Ecuador. 

The  seizure  of  the  VS.  vessel  Victoria,  of- 
ficial Number  249  639,  occurred  at  about  2000 
hours,  EST,  at  a  location  50  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador.  The  Captain  of  the  naval 
ship  gave  the  position  02  degrees.  38  minutes 
South,  81  degrees,  26  minutes  West.  After 
Interception,  two  armed  guards  were  placed 
aboard  the  Victoria  and  the  vessel  was  di- 
rected to  Salinas,  Ecuador. 

The  seizure  of  the  U.S.  vessel  Endeavor,  Of- 
ficial Number  248  022,  occurred  at  about  2300 
hours.  EST,  at  a  location  60  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador.  The  Captain  of  the  naval 
ship  gave  the  position  02  degrees,  40  min- 
utes South,  81  degrees,  42  minutes  West. 
Because  of  rough  weather,  guards  were  not 
placed  aboard  the  Endeavor;  the  ship  was 
escorted  into  Salinas,  Ecuador. 

The  Ecudorean  naval  vessel  Is  a  former 
U.S.  Navy  sea-going  tug.  The  New  Era  Is  a 
113.9  foot  registered  length,  of  283  gross  tons. 
150  net  tons.  The  Victoria  is  of  128.3  feet 
registered  length,  of  384  gross  tons,  176  net 
tons.  The  Endeavor  Is  of  132.0  feet  regis- 
tered length,  427  gross  tons.  168  net  tons. 
There  are  12  men  aboard  the  New  Era,  which 
operates  from  Colscho,  Peru.  There  are  13 
men  aboard  the  Victoria  and  the  same  num- 
ber aboard  the  Endeavor. 

At  the  time  of  the  interceptions,  no  U.S. 
vessel  was  fishing  for  tuna.  All  of  the  ves- 
sels were  traveling  towards  Peru  at  the  time 
of  the  seizure  incidents. 

At  the  time  of  each  of  the  seizures,  the  ar- 
resting officer  charged  the  American  vessels 
with  violating  the  Ecuadorean  law,  namely 
of  fishing  within  200  mUes  of  the  coastline 
without  an  Ecuadorean  fishing  license. 

Hearings  were  conducted  and  completed 
by  the  Captain  In  the  Port  of  Salinas  on 
Monday,  January  9,  1966.  Fines  were  im- 
posed as  foUows:  New  Era  fined  97200  plus 
the  requirement  to  purchase  a  license  and 
matrlcula :  Victoria  fined  88,448  plus  require- 
ment to  purchase  a  license  and  matricula; 
Endeavor  fined  $8,064. 

On  January  20,  1967,  the  Sea  Preme  was 
seized  60  miles  off  Ecuador  and  fined  912.528 
plus  purchase  of  a  license  and  matricula. 

On  January  26.  1967,  there  were  two  sei- 
zures off  Peru:  the  Caribbean,  fined  910,888, 
seized  14  to  15  miles  off  Peru;  and  the  Hor- 
net, fined  $10,072  and  seized  19  to  20  miles 
off  Peru. 

A  Canadian  vessel,  the  Pom  Pom,  on  Jan- 
uary 14  was  seized  35  miles  off  Ecuador.  It 
was  released  January  26  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  fine  was  $5,550. 

Five  of  the  six  U.S.  seizures  occurred 
after  6:00  p.m.,  after  dark. 

With  respect  to  Ecuador,  we  estimate  that 
In  addition  to  payment  of  the  fines,  the  ves- 
sels were  obligated  to  pay  $8,878  for  license 
and  matrlctilas  In  order  to  permit  them  to 
be  released  and  to  avoid  further  seizures.  In 
addition,  other  vessels  operating  on  the  high 
seas  have  felt  compelled  to  purchase  licenses 
to  avoid  seizure.  Some  vessels,  even  though 
they  had  purchased  licenses,  were  boarded 
(the  Pilgram  was  boarded  4  times).  Others 
have  been  stopped  and  Intercepted.  It  Is 
hard  to  record  the  number,  but  It  has  been 
extensive,  especially  off  Ecuador. 

There  would  have  been  many  more  sei- 
zures If  all  vessel  owners  off  Ecuador  and 
Peru  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  State 
Department  and  not  bought  licenses. 

Pines  are  determined  as  follows:  In  Ec\ia- 
dor  they  fine  the  veeael  4  times  the  ooet  of 


a  license,  i.e.  $48  times  the  net  tonnage  of 
the  vessel  as  indicated  in  the  vessel's  marine 
document  Issued  by  the  Bxireau  of  Customs, 
Treasury  Department.  In  addition,  the 
Ecuadoreans  also  require  the  purchase  of  a 
license  and  matricula,  which  Is  an  addi- 
tional $12  times  net  tonnage  of  the  vessel, 
plus  $200.  Based  on  our  experience  In  Ecua- 
dor, port  fees  amount  to  approximately  2% 
of  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  out  for 
fines  and  licenses. 

In  Peru  the  fine  Is  determined  on  the  basis 
of  $23  times  the  net  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  Port  of  Talura  the  Captain  of  the  Port, 
who  Is  also  In  charge  of  the  Naval  Zone  of 
North  Peru,  has  not  required  purchase  cf 
licenses  and  matricula  as  a  further  condi- 
tion for  release  of  the  vessel.  The  Port  Cap- 
tain of  Chlmbote  has  imposed  a  fine  and 
also  required  the  purchase  of  a  license  and 
matrlcula.  In  other  words,  he  has  dupli- 
cated the  action  taken  by  Ecuadorean  au- 
thorities. 

The  License  U  a  fishing  permit  for  a  period 
of  time — for  85  or  100  days,  depending  en 
location  where  the  license  Is  purchased. 

The  Matricula  is  registration  for  a  calen- 
dar year.  Every  boat  must  pay  this  require- 
ment to  obtain  a  Ucense  in  Ecuador.  In 
Peru,  however,  they  require  the  purchase  of 
a  license  to  obtain  a  matrlcula;  the  pur- 
chase of  a  license  Is  conditional  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  matrlcula.  In  other  words,  the 
procedure  is  exactly  the  opposite  in  Peru 
frcan  that  In  Ecuador.  In  Ecuador  a  ma- 
tricula Is  $200  a  year;  In  Peru,  $600  a  year. 

Under  the  U.S.  Vessel  Protective  Act,  the 
owners  may  file  a  claim  for  reimbursement 
for  the  amount  of  the  fine  paid.  No  reim- 
bursement Is  Rtade  for  the  other  costs  in- 
volved in  actually  releasing  the  vessel,  e.g. 
the  Ucense  fee  that  must  be  paid  for  the 
release  of  the  vessel,  the  other  port  charges 
incurred  to  enter  and  clear  pc«t,  and  loss 
resulting  from  the  forced  Idleness  of  the 
vessel. 

Following  is  a  list  of  seizures,  detentions 
and  harassments  which  occurred  In  1966: 
Vessel  name,  date,  country 

Day  Island,  February  1966,  Colombia. 

Sun  Europa,  March  1966,  Panama. 

Mauritania,  April  1966,  Peru. 

Day  Island.  May  1966,  Panama. 

Chicken  of  the  Sea,  May  1966,  Peru. 

Day  Island.  May  1966,  Peru. 

San  Juan,  May  1966,  Peru. 

Pilgrim,  May  1966,  Peru. 

Concho,  May  1966,  Peru. 

Sea  Preme,  May  1966.  Peru. 

Elsinore,  May  1966,  EcuadOT. 

City  of  Tacoma,  June  1966,  Ecuador. 

Clipperton,  June  1966.  Ecuador. 

Sun  Europa,  October  1966,  Peru. 

Ronnie  S.,  October  1966,  Peru. 

Eastern  Pacific,  October  1966,  Peru. 

Shamrock.  October  1966,  Mexico. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  foregoing,  I  think  It  Is  fairly 
obvious  that  there  is  urgent  need  for 
further  legislation  In  this  area  to  assure 
protection  of  our  American  fishermen  on 
the  high  seas  In  their  lawful  harvest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1536)  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  owners  of  pri- 
vate vessels  of  the  United  States  from 
costs  incurred  incident  to  the  seizure  of 
such  vessels  by  foreign  countries.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
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S.    1536 


Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  Augxist  27.  1954  (68  SUt.  883;  22 
n^.C.  1071-1976).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"S«c.7.  (a)  In  any  case  where  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  which  la  documented  or 
certified  as  a  fishing  vessel,  la  sehsed  by  a 
foreign  country  and  detained  under  the  con- 
ditions of  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  such  sums  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  to  be 
equitable — 

"(1)  to  reimburse  the  owners  of  such  vea- 
sel  for  all  costs  directly  resulting  from  such 
seizure  and  detention,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  damage  or  destruction  of  the 
vessel,  the  loss  or  damage  of  fishing  gear 
or  other  equipment,  dockage  fees.  utUltlea. 
and  seized  fish; 

"(2)  to  compensate  the  owners  of  such 
vessel  and  Its  crew  for  the  fish  that  were 
not  caught  as  a  direct  result  of  such  seizure 
and  detention  based  on  the  value  of  the 
average  catch  per  day  at  sea  during  the  three 
most  recent  calendar  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding such  seizure  and  detention  either  (A) 
of  all  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  the  same  fishery  aa  that  of  the 
t3rpe  and  size  of  the  seized  vessel,  or  (B)  of 
the  vessel  seized,  whichever,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  the  most 
reasonable  and  equitable:  Provided.  That 
such  compensation  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
practices  and  procedures  of  the  particular 
segment  of  the  United  States  commercial 
fishing  industry  to  which  the  seized  vessel 
belongs  relative  to  the  sale  of  fish  caught  and 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale; 

"(b)  All  determinations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  final.  Persona  receiving 
payments  made  under  this  section  for  such 
seizxire  and  detention  shall  not  be  eUgible 
to  receive  any  compensation,  reimbursement, 
or  other  payments  for  such  seizure  and  de- 
tention under  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law.  The  United  States  shall  be  subrogated 
to  all  rights  or  benefits  accruing  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  or  State  law  or 
policy  of  instirance  to  any  person  eligible 
for  payments  under  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  issue  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  advisable  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  " 

Sbc.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1954  (68  Stat.  883;  22  U.S.C.  1973)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  license  fees,  or  both," 
after  the  word  "fine"  wherever  it  appears. 


PROMOTION  OF  DOMESTIC  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  BY  MOD- 
ERNIZING CERTAIN  PRACTICES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  promote  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  mod- 
ernizing practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of 
persons,  merchandise,  and  conveyances 
moving  into,  through,  and  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  measure  is  Identical,  except  for 
the  date  when  it  becomes  effective,  to  a 
bill — an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  S.  1596,  89th  Congress— 
which  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  August 
17,  1966,  and  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  August  22,  1966.  Because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session,  the  House  was  un- 
able to  act  on  the  bill.  The  bill  would 
accomplish    two     principal     objectives. 


First,  under  existing  law,  it  is  manda- 
tory, except  in  certain  limited  Instances, 
that  operators  of  aircraft,  railroads, 
pipelines,  and  vessels  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  any  inspection  services — 
such  as  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  so  forth — 
performed  during  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  bill  would  permit  the  inspection 
agencies  to  perform  free  service  on  Sim- 
days  and  holidays  if  Justified  by  demand 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  provide 
free  service  during  the  weekdays.  Sec- 
ond, the  biU  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  a  uniform 
flat  fee,  applicable  to  operators  of  pri- 
vate aircraft  and  private  vessels,  sufltt- 
cient  to  cover  any  cost  which  the  inspec- 
tion agencies  might  incur  in  providing 
special  inspection  services  to  such  oper- 
ators during  other  than  regularly  es- 
tablished hours.  The  act  becomes  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1968,  or  such  earlier  date 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe. 

Overtime  and  reimbursement  practices 
of  the  various  inspection  agencies  differ 
substantially,  and  the  lack  of  imlformity 
of  the  laws  governing  such  practices  con- 
tributes to  further  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem. Some  of  these  laws  are  particularly 
antiquated,  having  been  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  international  commerce  over 
50  years  ago.  For  example,  at  present,  a 
customs  Inspector  Is  entitled  to  overtime 
compensation  at  rates  set  by  statute  and 
varying  in  degree  dependent  upon  the 
day  Euid  hour  the  work  is  performed. 

A  customs  inspector  is  entitled  to  2  full 
days'  salary  for  duty  performed  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  time  that  he  is  required  to  re- 
main at  his  post.  However,  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  Government  be  reim- 
bursed for  any  costs  which  it  incurs  in 
connection  with  Sunday  or  holiday  over- 
time OMnpensation. 

The  present  practice  of  Custwns  is  to 
collect  the  maximum  amount  from  air- 
craft or  pleasure  boat  operators  which 
would  be  due  absent  the  arrival  of  sub- 
sequent aircraft  or  boats.  Consequently, 
the  first  private  aircraft  or  pleasure  boat 
operator  to  arrive  at  a  port  or  airport  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday  would  be  charged 
the  full  2  days'  salary  of  the  inspecting 
ofHcer.  If  the  officer  was  a  GS-9  step  5 
inspector,  he  would  collect  $63.36.  The 
second  arrival  would  be  prorated  with  the 
first  and  charged  one-half  the  full  over- 
time rate  or  $31.68.  The  third  arrival 
would  be  similarly  prorated  and  would 
pay  one-third  of  the  total  or  $21.12.  The 
fourth  arrival  would  pay  one-fourth ;  the 
fifth,  one-fifth  and  so  on.  When  the 
day  is  concluded  and  the  final  arrival  has 
been  cleared,  the  customs  officer  then 
prorates  the  total  overtime  among  all  of 
the  day's  arrivals. 

The  appropriate  customs  office  in  the 
area  then  issues  refund  checks  to  all  but 
the  last  arrival.  Refunds  often  take  sev- 
eral weeks  to  a  month  or  longer.  Clearly, 
such  a  system  is  archaic,  cumbersome, 
and  entails  needless  and  time-consum- 
ing paperwork.  The  uncertainties  and 
the  inability  to  anticipate  inspection 
charges  discourage  travel  into  this 
country. 

These  uncertainties  and  the  attendant 
confusion  of  the  aircraft  and  pleasure 


boat  operator  are  compoimded  even  fur- 
ther as  a  consequence  of  the  varying 
rates  of  overtime  which  inspectors  of  the 
different  services  receive  and  the  varying 
requirements  for  reimbursement.  This 
Is  true  not  only  of  Sundays  and  holidays 
but  on  weekdays  during  other  than  nor- 
mal hours.  For  example,  an  Immigra- 
tion Inspector  is  entitled  to  the  same 
rate  of  holiday  overtime  as  a  customs  in- 
spector, but  reimbursement  is  frequently 
not  required.  An  agriculture  Inspector 
would  not  charge  for  services,  for  exam- 
ple on  a  holiday,  if  it  was  a  part  of  his 
regular  administrative  workweek.  The 
Public  Health  Service  charges  for  serv- 
ices in  certain  instances  and  waives  re- 
imbursement in  others.  As  a  result  an 
aircraft  or  vessel  operator,  entering  the 
country  at  a  given  port  would  be  required 
to  pay  overtime  if  a  customs  inspector 
was  on  duty  but  frequently  would  be 
charged  nothing  if  an  immigration  in- 
spector was  on  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  help  materially  in  resolving 
many  of  the  objectionable  reimburse- 
ment problems  to  which  the  public  is 
subjected  and  will  represent  a  substan- 
tial step  forward  in  improving  and  up- 
dating the  practices  and  services  of  the 
Inspection  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1537)  to  promote  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  modernizing  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  persons,  merchandise, 
and  conveyances  moving  into,  through, 
and  out  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  5(a)  OF 
CLAYTON  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
EVIDENTIARY  EFFECT  OF  CER- 
TAIN JUDGMENTS  AND  DECREES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  basic 
premise  of  the  antitrust  laws  is  that 
when  toes  are  stepped  on  the  first  one  to 
yell  will  be  the  man  who  owns  the  toes. 

Granted,  the  antitrust  laws  provide 
Government  agencies  with  authority  to 
move  against  business  practices  which 
tilt  the  free  enterprise  system  out  of 
kilter.  But  Congress  made  it  clear  it 
counted  on — and  with  the  "carrot"  of 
treble  damages,  encouraged — private  en- 
forcement. 

To  smooth  out  some  of  the  bumps  in 
the  always-rocky  road  of  private  enforce- 
ment. Congress,  in  1914  in  the  Clayton 
Act.  swsured  private  litigants  they  would 
not  have  to  re-prove  violations — but  only 
that  they  had  been  damaged — If  the 
Government  already  had  won  a  criminal 
case  on  the  same  facts. 

Section  5  spelled  out  that  final  judg- 
ments or  decrees  in  Federal  criminal 
prosecutions  were  prima  facie  evidence 
in  private  civil  antitrust  cases. 

But  no  mention  was  made  in  the  Clay- 
ton Act  about  whether  nolo  contendere — 
no  contest — pleas  could  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  Frankly,  I  suspect  this  may 
have   t>een   because   in    1914   Congress 
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tended  to  think  of  antitrust  cases  as  we 
today  think  of  murder  cases:  two  plesus 
can  be  expected — "guilty"  or  "not  guilty." 

Defendants  in  Government  antitrust 
cases  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
what  may  have  been  congressional  over- 
sight and  the  nolo  contendere  plea  be- 
came exceedingly  popular. 

In  fact,  of  the  235  cases  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  brought  from  1957  to 
March  1966,  66.8  percent — or  157 — ended 
in  nolo  pleas.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
Justice  opposed  108  of  the  157  allowed 
by  the  court. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
a  defendant  may  choose  to  plead  no  con- 
test and  take  the  full  criminal  penalty 
rather  than  fight  the  case  in  court.  The 
distinguished  antitrust  defendant's  law- 
yer, Judge  G.  Bruce  Bromley,  spelled  sev- 
eral out  for  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  last  year.  But 
still  the  fact  stands:  once  that  plea  has 
been  accepted  by  the  court  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  is  handed  a 
piece  of  paper  called  a  judgment  of  con- 
viction, fined,  and  may  even  go  to  jail, 
no  mention  of  the  Government's  case 
may  be  made  In  any  private  case. 

ThLs.  I  submit,  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Clayton 
Act.  However,  a  line  of  court  decisions 
since  1939  have  established  it  the  law. 
Today,  I  reintroduce  a  bill  which  would 
alter  the  law — putting  it  back  in  touch 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

As  President  Wilson  told  Congress 
when  he  sent  up  the  Clayton  Act  in  1914: 

It  Is  not  fair  that  the  prtvate  litigant 
abould  be  obliged  to  set  out  and  establish 
again  the  facts  which  the  government  has 
proved.  He  cannot  alTord.  he  has  not  the 
power,  to  make  use  of  such  processes  of  In- 
quiry as  the  government  bas  oommand  of. 

Many  today  complain  that  we  are  in 
the  era  of  big  brotherlsm — when  Govern- 
ment does  all  for  its  citizens  and  lets 
them  do  nothing  for  themselves.  This 
bill  seeks  just  the  opposite:  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  man  to  help  himself. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  the  bill  last 
year  protested  that  its  passage  may  lead 
to  thousands  of  "harassment"  suits  for 
American  corporations.  Statistics  de- 
veloped during  hearings  on  the  bill,  I 
think,  put  that  fear  to  rest. 

To  put  It  In  perspective,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
brought  only  40  antitrust  actions  in  1965. 
If  the  pattern  should  be  followed  that 
some  66  percent  of  those  end  in  nolo 
pleas,  we  could  expect  27  of  those  cases  to 
be  affected  by  this  bill. 

Such  a  number  might  seem  minute  in 
Uiese  halls  where  we  talk  normally  of 
millions  and  billions.  But  to  a  business- 
man faced  with  bankruptcy  because  of 
the  unfair  competition  spelled  out  in 
those  cases,  it  is  a  case  of  economic  life 
and  death. 

Then,  as  is  spelled  out  in  last  year's 
testimony,  being  able  to  use  that  nolo 
plea  as  prima  facie  evidence  in  a  case 
could  cut  the  cost  of  the  suit  to  one- 
tenth.  To  many  businessmen  injured 
by  uncompetitive  practices,  that  1-to-lO 
ratio  is  the  difference  between  fighting 
back  or  going  under. 

Or,  it  is  the  difference  between  just 
yelling  when  your  toes  are  stepped  on  or 


responding  with  an  effective  law  suit  to 
the  one  who  did  the  stomping. 

The  antitrust  laws  count  on  individual 
businessmen  fighting  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  today  and 
ask  appropriate  reference  for  a  bill  de- 
signed to  let  them  do  just  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1538)  to  amend  section 
5(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act  with  respect  to 
the  evidentiary  effect  of  judgments  and 
decrees  entered  in  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  United  States  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


APPELLATE  REVIEW  OF  SENTENCES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  has  for  its  objec- 
tive the  amendment  of  chapter  235  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences Imposed  in  criminal  cases  aris- 
ing in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  report  of 
the  National  Crime  Commission,  "The 
Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society," 
directs  attention  to  the  problem  of  sen- 
tencing disparity.  It  states  the  problem 
as  follows: 

That  different  Judges  sentence  differently 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  major  and  Justified 
complaint  against  the  courts. 

One  of  the  devices  the  report  recom- 
mends for  dealing  with  sentence  dis- 
parity is  appellate  review  of  sentences. 
The  report  comments: 

Appellate  review  of  sentencee  affords  the 
occasion  for  a  systematic  and  continuous  ex- 
amination of  sentencing  policy  by  an  ap- 
pellate court.  Authority  for  appellate  review 
of  legally  imposed  sentencee  has  been  ex- 
presaly  granted  by  the  legislatures  of  12 
States  and  by  Congress  for  the  military 
courts.  In  addition,  the  appellate  courts  of 
a  few  States  have  construed  their  laws  to 
grant  such  authority.  However,  in  at  least 
31  States  and  the  Federal  system  sentencing 
power  is  vested  solely  with  the  trial  Judge. 

Appellate  review  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  uniform  and  consldtred  sen- 
tencing policies  within  a  Jurisdiction.  It 
leads  both  the  trial  court  and  the  appellate 
court  to  give  sustained  and  explicit  consid- 
eration to  the  Justification  for  particular 
sentences.  It  provides  a  workable  meanis  of 
correcting  unjust  and  ill-considered  sen- 
tences, particularly  those  In  which  the  pun- 
ishment Imposed  Is  grossly  Inappropriate. 

As  these  words  so  clearly  state,  we  need 
to  improve  our  judicial  system  by  pro- 
viding for  this  review.  Accordingly.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences imposed  in  criminal  cases  arising 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  the  deter- 
mination of  sentences  in  criminal  cases 
is  left  to  the  imsupervised  discretion  of 
the  district  judge  before  whom  the  case 
is  brought.  It  is  not  reviewable  by  ap- 
peal if  the  sentence  imposed  Is  within 
statutory  limits.  Regardless  of  the  ex- 
oeesiveness  or  unjustness  of  the  term 


imposed,  an  appellate  court  is  powerless 
to  modify  it  in  any  way. 

This  basic  shortcoming  In  criminal 
procedure  has  produced  serious  and 
needless  inequities  and  disparities. 
While  steps  taken  by  the  judiciary,  such 
as  sentencing  Institutes,  have  provided 
substantial  progress  toward  better  sen- 
tencing practices,  such  procedures  are 
not  enough. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  right  of 
appellate  review  will  solve  all  of  the  dif- 
ficult problems  in  the  determination  of 
proper  sentences.  It  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditional significant  tool  for  improving 
the  sentencing  process.  The  Judicial 
process  would  have  the  means  of  reach- 
ing and  reviewing  imdeniable  mistakes. 
It  would  facilitate  the  development  of 
proper  sentencing  practices  and  stand- 
ards. In  other  words,  an  Important  gap 
in  the  present  system  would  be  closed. 

Valid  reasons  exist  for  variations  in 
sentences  for  the  same  crime.  Certainly, 
a  sentence  which  may  be  quite  proper  in 
a  case  involving  one  defendant  and  a  set 
of  circumstances  may  be  grossly  inade- 
quate in  dealing  with  the  same  offense 
committed  by  a  different  type  of  in- 
dividual or  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances. But  where  the  same  crime  has 
been  committed  by  similar  offenders  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  the  punish- 
ment should  be  reasonably  uniform.  Dis- 
parities based  solely  upon  the  personality 
of  the  judge  psussing  sentence  are  unjust. 

Other  phases  of  the  work  of  trial  Judges 
are  subject  to  appellate  review  and  su- 
pervision. Only  sentenclL.^  errors  are 
immime  to  correction  on  appeal.  The 
reasons  for  such  a  gap  are  for  the  most 
part  historical.  Such  resisons  are  be- 
coming irreconcilable  with  the  standards 
of  due  process  and  are  not  in  step  with 
the  need  for  a  fair  and  just  sentencing 
system. 

The  determination  of  a  proper  sen- 
tence involves  many  considerations. 
Sentencing  is  not  nor  can  it  be  reduced 
to  an  exact  science.  The  exercise  of 
sound  Judgment  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  process  but  that  does  not  justify 
arbitrary  determinations.  When  judg- 
ments cannot  be  reconciled  with  reason, 
it  is  incredible  that  the  appellate  courts 
should  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

This  legislation  is  patterned  after  bills 
I  have  introduced  in  previous  sessions  of 
Congress.  It  has  benefited  from  discus- 
sions in  the  Judicial  Conference,  the  aca- 
demic community  and  in  the  hearings, 
which  were  held  last  year.  Those  hear- 
ings provided  an  excellent  base  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample. Judge  Stanley  Weigel.  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  CaUfomia.  in  referring  to  S. 
2722,  the  bill  last  year,  said: 

The  enactment  of  S.  2722  is  bound  to  be- 
of  salutary  service  In  the  elimination  of  se- 
vere and  unjustified  disparity  In  sentencing. 
In  this,  it  wUl  serve  the  cause  of  Justice  in 
many  ways.  It  will  right  serious  wrongs  to 
Individuals.  It  will  promote  public  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  the  law  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  will  free  the  great  majority  of  trial 
Judges  from  that  species  of  guilt  by  associa- 
tion engendered  by  the  very  few  Judges  who 
are  far  too  heavyhanded  in  laying  long  terms 
of  Imprisonment  upon  most  defendants  they 
sentence.  It  will  ease  the  problems  of  dis- 
cipline in  prison  (penal  authorities  will  tell 
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you  that  the  prisoner  who  has  been  "over- 
sentenced"  Is  nearly  always  a  problem  pris- 
oner) .  It  will  help  to  make  possible  the  re- 
habilitation of  those  prisoners  who  otherwise 
might  be  permanently  alienated  from  society 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  cruel  wrong  Imposed 
on  them  has  not  been  righted.  Overall,  en- 
actment of  S.  2723  win  bring  needed  improve- 
ment in  an  important  aspect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, two  questions  were  of  primary  con- 
cern. They  stem  from  the  fear  that 
adoption  of  the  concept  would  provide  a 
burden  which  the  appellate  courts  could 
not  bear.  The  first  Is  the  length  of  sen- 
tence which  could  be  reviewed.  The  sec- 
ond is  whether  a  right  of  appeal  should 
be  granted  or  discretionary  power  to  ap- 
peal should  be  given  to  the  courts  of  ap- 
peal. 

These  questions  have  been  resolved  by 
providing  that  leave  to  appeal  may  be 
granted  In  felony  ctises  only.  Therefore, 
we  avoid  the  question  whether  sentences 
of  1  year,  3  years,  or  5  years  are  serious 
enough  to  merit  review.  Certainly,  a 
conviction  of  a  felony  warrants  the  most 
careful  study  of  how  punishment  shall 
be  meted  out.  In  this  manner  the  most 
difficult  criminal  cases  will  be  dealt  with 
fairly.  By  this  means,  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals can  prevent  frivolous  appeals  which 
might  create  a  burden  by  refusing  to 
grant  leave. 

Subsection  (a)  sets  out  the  leave  to  ap- 
peal in  felony  cases.  It  enumerates  the 
situations  in  which  the  request  can  be 
made. 

Subsection  (b)  spells  out  the  scope  of 
review.  If  the  application  is  denied,  the 
decision  Is  not  further  reviewable  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  will  head  off  suc- 
cessive appeals  on  a  limited  Issue.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  leave  is  granted,  the 
Supreme  Court  could  exercise  Its  discre- 
tionary power  to  review  the  decision  of 
the  appeals  court. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
the  bill.  It  differs  from  S.  2722  by  not 
allowing  the  court  on  appeal  to  Increase 
the  sentence  Imposed.  Putting  aside 
constitutional  questions  on  the  point,  a 
sense  of  f airplay  dictated  this  decision. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  power  to  in- 
crease would  work  to  penalize  the  taking 
of  an  appeal — especially  when  the  action 
is  discretionary  in  the  first  Instance — 
and  probably  would  become  a  self- 
defeating  practice.  England  has  come  to 
recognize  that  it  is  unfair,  it  does  not 
exist  in  our  military  courts,  and  no  State 
court  with  appellate  review  procedures 
provides  for  It. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  ap- 
peal procedure  Is  to  be  sjmchronized  with 
the  appeal  rules  generally  and  if  an  ap- 
peal Is  taken  from  an  order  of  conviction 
as  well.  It  allows  the  matter  to  be  heard 
at  the  same  time. 

In  subsection  (e)  the  bill  provides  that 
the  defendant  shall  have  the  same  ac- 
cess to  presentence  reports  on  appeal 
as  he  had  at  the  lower  court.  The  sen- 
tencing Judge  Is  required  to  state  for 
the  record  his  reasons  for  selecting  the 
particular  sentence  imposed  In  every 
felony  case.  Every  defendant  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  know  why  the  sentence 
Imposed  was  selected.  By  doing  so.  It 
might  head  ofif  a  lot  of  applications  as 
well  ELS  contribute  to  a  more  rational  sen- 


tence decision.  It  would  also  help  the 
court  of  appeals  to  decide  whether  to 
grant  leave. 

The  remaining  subsections  Insure  that 
appellate  review  does  not  complicate 
other  phases  of  the  sentencing  laws  or 
procedures.  Subsection  (f ) ,  requested  by 
the  Justice  Department,  modifies  sub- 
section (a)  whenever  a  diagnostic  study 
was  ordered  prior  to  Imposing  sentence. 
Subsection  (g)  makes  certain  that  credit 
for  time  served  is  given  when  the  sen- 
tence may  be  changed.  Subsection  (h) 
avoids  a  misinterpretation  of  the  new 
bail  procedures.  Subsection  (i)  avoids 
any  question  about  retroactivity  and  af- 
fords the  courts  time  to  prepare  for  the 
new  procedure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  chaired  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  has  con- 
sidered this  proposal  over  the  past  year. 
In  addition  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  been  studying  this  concept  of 
appellate  review.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  indorsed  such 
a  measure  in  principle  In  its  midwinter 
meeting  this  past  month. 

It  is  my  hope  that  early  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  long-needed  action  which 
affords  a  second  look  at  sentences. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  Is  a  co- 
sponsor  with  me  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1540)  to  amend  chapter 
235  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences imposed  In  criminal  cases  arising 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Hrtjska  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tydincs),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1540 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  235  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
section  3741  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

S  3742.  Appeal  from  Sentence 

"(a)  An  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  the  district  coiirt  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals the  sentence  of  Imprisonment  imposed 
may  be  filed  by  a  defendant  with  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  in  any  felony  case  In 
the  following  instances : 

"(1)  after  a  finding  of  guUt  by  a  Judge  or 
Jury,  whether  following  a  trial  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  plea : 

"(11)  after  the  revocation  or  modification 
of  an  order  suspending  the  Imposition  or 
execution  of  a  sentence  or  placing  the  de- 
fendant on  probation : 

"(ill)  after  a  resentence  under  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Upon  granting  leave  to  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  may  review  the  merits  of 
the  sentence  to  determine  whether  it  is  ex- 
cessive and  may  review  the  ]>rocedure 
whereby  the  sentence  was  imposed.  If  the 
application  for  leave  to  appeal  is  denied  by 
the  court  of  appeals  and  the  sentence  Is  law- 
ful, the  decision  shall  be  final  and  not  sub- 
ject to  further  Judicial  review. 

"  (c)  Upon  conalderstion  of  the  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  may  dismiss  the  appeal,  af- 


firm, reduce,  modify,  vacate  or  set  aside  the 
sentence  Imposed,  remand  the  cause  and  di- 
rect the  entry  of  an  appropriate  sentence  or 
order  or  direct  such  further  proceedings  to 
be  had  as  may  be  required  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If,  after  considering  the  sen- 
tence the  court  of  appeals  does  not  affirm 
the  district  court's  exercise  of  discretion  in 
Imposing  the  sentence,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  state  the  reasons  for  its  action.  The 
defendant  shall  not  receive  an  increased  sen- 
tence as  a  result  of  an  appeal  granted  under 
this  section. 

•'(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  procedure  for  taking  an  appeal 
under  this  section  shall  follow  the  rules  of 
procedure  for  an  appeal  from  a  Judgment  or 
order  of  conviction  and,  where  an  appeal 
from  a  Judgment  or  order  of  conviction  is 
taken  in  the  same  case  in  which  the  court 
of  appeals  has  granted  leave  to  appeal  the 
sentence,  the  appeal  from  Judgment  and  sen- 
tence shall  be  heard  together. 

"(e)  When  an  application  for  leave  to  ap- 
peal is  filed,  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
shall  certify  to  the  court  of  appeals  such 
transcripts  of  the  proceedings,  records,  docu- 
ments and  other  information  relating  to  the 
offense  or  offenses  of  the  defendant  and  to 
the  sentence  imposed  upon  him  as  the  court 
of  appeals  by  rule  or  order  may  require.  Any 
report  or  document  contained  In  the  record 
on  appeal  shall  be  available  to  the  defendant 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  was  in  the  district 
court.  In  each  felony  case  in  which  sen- 
tence is  imposed  the  Judge  shall  state  for  the 
record  his  reasons  for  selecting  that  particu- 
lar sentence. 

"(f)  When  a  Judge  has  adopted  the  sen- 
tencing procedure  set  forth  In  Section 
4208(b)  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  an 
application  for  leave  to  appeal  may  only  be 
filed  after  a  Judgment  or  order  Is  entered 
by  the  Judge  following  the  completion  of  the 
study  provided  by  such  section. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  Section  3568  of  Utle 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  defendant  filing  an  application  for 
leave  to  appeal  or  appealing  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
confer  or  enlarge  any  right  of  a  defendant  to 
be  released  following  his  conviction  pending 
a  determination  of  his  application  for  leave 
to  appeal  or  pending  an  appeal  imder  this 
section. 

"(1)  This  Act  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  Its  approval  and  shall  apply 
only  to  sentences  imposed  thereafter." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  236  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item : 
"3742.  Appeal  from  sentence." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1370)  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  California, 
to  provide  economic  assistance  to  local 
governmental  bodies  affected  thereby, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborotjgh]  be  added  as  ft 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1429)  to  provide 
for  an  investigation  and  study  to  recom- 
mend a  general  plan  to  meet  the  i^^^ 
water  needs  of  the  western  United 
States. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senator  Javits. 
of  New  York,  and  Senator  Proxmire,  of 
Wisconsin,  be  added  as  oosponsors  of  S. 
1104,  a  bill  to  promote  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  by  requiring  regular  dis- 
closure of  financial  Interests  and  activi- 
ties.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  917.  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr,  Hartke]  be 
added  as  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  uiumimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  exempt  certain  schoolbus  drivers 
from  the  application  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Hansen]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  612)  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
Its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  858)  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  recovery  of  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  In  case  of  successful  mainte- 
nance of  an  action  for  recovery  of  dam- 
ages sustained  in  transportation  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1353.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Ujs.  Labor  Court,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66, 
a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  biparti- 
san joint  congressional  committee  to 
study  and  report  on  problems  relating  to 
Industrywide  bargaining,  strikes,  and 
lockouts,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  Its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 


Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  12)  to  declare  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  relative  to  certain  as- 
pects of  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Committee  on  (jovernment 
Operations  will  continue  its  inquiry  into 
the  organization  of  Federal  agencies  in 
community  and  urban  development  in 
room  1114  New  Senate  Office  Building 
on  April  18,  19,  20,  and  21.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  in  room  3302  New  Senate 
Office  Building  on  April  26.  The  hear- 
ings will  begin  at  10  a.m.  except  on 
Wednesday,  April  19,  when  they  will  be- 
gin at  9:30. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  despite  this 
being  the  morning  hour  and  we  are  pro- 
ceeding under  a  time  limitation,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  TROOPS  IN  EU- 
ROPE—HEARINGS BEFORE  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  OP  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  AND  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  hearings  which  began  today  for  or- 
ganizational purposes  the  special  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  will  be  considering  certain  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  referred  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
resolutions  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
level  of  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe,  and  related  questions  of  foreign 
policy. 

There  are  before  the  committee  the 
following  specific  matters: 

First.  Amendment  No.  89  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  to  Senate  Resolution  49. 

Second.  Amendment  No.  5  to  Senate 
Resolution  49,  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Third.  Senate  Resolution  83,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  for  himself 
and  11  other  Senators. 

Fourth.  Senate  Resolution  49,  which  Is 
cosponsored  by  44  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  resolution  of  the  44  Senators  Is  In 
the  nature  of  a  modification  of  Senate 
Resolution  99,  82d  Congress,  which  the 
Senate  adopted  In  1951.  In  the  latter 
case.  It  will  be  recalled,  the  Senate  ad- 
vised the  President  of  Its  opinion  that 
the  number  of  U.S.  divisions  in  Europe 
should  be  raised  from  two  to  six. 


Many  years  ago.  the  executive  branch 
incorporated  the  advice  of  this  Senate 
Resolution  of  1951  into  a  specific  mlU- 
tary  commitment  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Other  Western 
European  nations  also  made  commit- 
ments of  forces  and  military  resources 
to  the  then  forming  organization.  The 
United  States  moved  promptly  to  fulfill 
its  pledge  by  raising  the  deployment  of 
its  forces  in  Europe  from  the  two  that 
were  there  in  1951  to  six  divisions.  In  so 
doing,  this  Nation,  alone,  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  NATO,  met  Its  commitment  and 
we  still  continue  to  do  so.  Other  NATO 
members  provide  only  a  fractional  part 
of  their  various  commitments  and 
France,  of  course,  has  canceled  Its  com- 
mitment entirely. 

Whatever  adjustments  of  commitment 
there  have  been  on  the  part  of  NATO 
members,  it  is  of  some  significance  to 
note  that  while  there  has  been  consul- 
tation or  advance  notice  to  other  m«n- 
bers,  these  adjustments  have  been,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  unilateral  ad- 
justments; and  piere  have  been  no  apol- 
ogies for  the  imilaterallsm. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  with  43  other  Sen- 
ators of  Senate  Resolution  49.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  at  the  outset,  therefore,  that 
I  am  predisposed  toward  the  position, 
which  the  resolution  represents,  even 
as  the  sponsors  of  alternate  proposals 
or  advocates  of  the  status  quo  are  pre- 
disposed toward  their  positions.  I  have 
reached  this  position  neither  suddenly 
nor  lightly.  I  have  believed  that  the 
need  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
United  States  deployment  in  Europe  has 
existed  for  many  years.  Indeed,  I  have 
urged  consideration  of  a  reduction  for 
many  years.  Most  recently,  I  have  taken 
the  personal  position  that  a  reduction 
from  six  to  about  two  divisions  would  be 
an  appropriate  one  on  the  basis  of  for- 
eign and  military  considerations  as  well 
as  changes  in  the  overall  situation  on  the 
European  Continent. 

My  advocacy  of  this  course  predates 
the  development  of  an  acute  problem  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  exchange  and  gold 
reserves.  It  predates  the  problem  of  the 
military  drain  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  my  support 
of  a  reduction  in  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  Is 
based  not  on  the  competing  military  de- 
mands of  Vietnam.  It  is  not  based  on 
the  cost  or  exchange  problem,  nor  even 
on  the  Indisposition  of  the  Western  Eu- 
ropeans to  meet  their  mutual  commit- 
ments to  NATO,  except  as  it  is  evidence 
of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  situation 
In  all  Europe.  Rather,  I  have  urged  a 
reduction  in  the  deployment  of  X5S.  for- 
ces on  the  basis  of  the  realities  of  the 
current  European  situation  and  my  be- 
lief that  there  is  a  need  for  this  adjust- 
ment If  our  European  policy  is  to  con- 
tinue to  he  effective. 

In  my  judgment  neither  the  proposed 
resolution  of  the  44  or  the  Javits  resolu- 
tion, or  the  Dodd.  or  Clark  amend- 
ments— all  of  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  committee — signifies  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  a  return  to  prewar  isola- 
tionism on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Senate.  I  would  suggest  rather 
that  these  resolutions  are  all  expressive 
of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
halt  a  long  Inertia  In  policy  during  which 
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this  Nation  has  been  drifting  into  a  posi- 
tion of  isolated  internationalism  in 
Europe. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  economic  progress 
of  Western  Europe  has  been  very  great 
over  the  past  decade  and  that  the  Eur- 
opean members  of  NATO  are  better  able 
today  to  meet  their  military  commit- 
ments to  that  organization  than  when 
these  commitments  were  made,  if  they 
were  to  choose  to  meet  them.  The  fact 
is  that  they  have  chosen  not  to  meet 
them.  It  is  obvious,  too.  that  trade  tmd 
other  cordial  relations  have  grown  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  Europe  in  recent 
years  and  that  these  ties  have  replaced 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  the  earlier 
fears  and  hostilities  in  attitudes  as  be- 
tween the  Western  European  nations  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  this  thaw  in 
the  East- West  political  climate  has  ex- 
tended from  Western  Europe  as  far  as 
China.  It  is  highly  Indicative  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change,  that  diplomatic  re- 
lations are  being  reestablished  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  West  Grermany  with 
Eastern  European  coimtries  and  that 
West  German  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
leads  all  other  non-Communist  trade 
with  that  region. 

Having  made  my  personal  position 
clear,  let  me  add  that  as  chairman  of 
this  special  committee  of  the  Senate,  It 
is  my  intention  to  hear,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  committee,  relevant  testi- 
mony on  any  emd  all  sides  of  the  matter. 
Speaking  for  myself  and,  I  know,  for  all 
my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  state  that  our 
personal  views  will  be  subordinated  or 
held  in  abeyance  in  order  that  we  may 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  to  the  Sen- 
ate. We  will  explore  fully  the  resolu- 
tions and  amendments  which  are  before 
us.  We  will  try  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
position  on  VS.  troop  deployment  in 
Europe  which  can  be  recommended  with 
confidence  to  the  Senate.  It  is  the  obli- 
gation of  this  special  committee  to  assist 
the  Senate  in  discharging  its  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  finding  an  answer 
to  this  most  serious  question  of  policy. 
We  will  fulfill  that  obligation. 


THE  NEED  FOR  INVESTOR 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
news  article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  of  April  5.  1967,  began  with 
these  words: 

A  mystery  group  has  made  a  public  offer 
to  btiy  up  to  250,000  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Inc.  shares  at  $43  apiece,  a  total  of  110,750,- 
000. 

A  few  pages  later,  the  same  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  a  large  public  advertise- 
ment of  the  cash  tender  offer  referred  to 
in  the  article.  The  offer  began  with 
these  words: 

To  the  Holders  of  Common  Stock  of  Metro- 
Ooldwyn-Mayer  Inc.  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Company  (herein  called  the  "Deposi- 
tory") ,  acting  as  authorized,  agent  for  un- 
disclosed pilnclpalB  (herein  called  the  "Pur- 
chasers") ,  and  not  on  Its  own  behalf,  hereby 
offers  to  purchase  up  to  250.000  shares  of 
Common  Stock  of  Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer, 
Inc. 

This  article  and  cash  tender  offer  are 
glaring  examples  of  how   imldenUfied 


persons  may  secretly  attempt  to  gain 
control  of  a  major  American  corporation. 
Individuals  making  a  cash  tender  offer 
are  free  to  operate  in  almost  complete 
mystery  concerning  their  intentions, 
their  commitments  and  even  their  iden- 
tities. Such  secrecy  in  this  essential  area 
is  totally  Inconsistent  with  the  disclosure 
pattern  generally  prevailing  in  the  Amer- 
ican securities  market. 

The  "undisclosed  principals"  seeking 
to  purchase  the  250,000  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  shares  may  Indeed  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  corporation  at  heart. 
Their  identities  and  their  intentions  may 
further  be  acceptable  to  the  MGM  stock- 
holders who  desire  to  accept  the  offer 
and  sell  their  shares.  But  such  vital 
information  regarding  the  competence 
and  integrity  of  the  purchasers  is  not 
available.  The  investment  decision  must 
be  based  solely  on  rumor,  conjecture,  and 
a  market  price;  a  decision  which  may 
preserve  or  doom  the  corporation  Itself. 

It  can  be  argued  that  a  cash  tender 
offer  is  a  straightforward  business  propo- 
sition which  may  be  rejected  by  a  stock- 
holder or  accepted  by  him,  usually  at  a 
price  In  excess  of  the  market  price.  But 
where  no  information  is  known  about 
the  prospective  purchasers  or  their  plans, 
the  shareholder  may  be  ignorantly  par- 
ticipating in  the  rape  of  the  corporation. 
Control  and  liquidation  are  often  at- 
tempted under  the  secretive  gioise  of  the 
cash  tender  offer.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  shareholders  can  be  deprived  of  their 
rightful  participation  in  the  liquidation. 
Indeed,  the  stock  of  a  major  Americsm 
corporation  can  be  purchased,  and  the 
corporation  controlled  and  liquidated 
without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  shareholders  to  whom  the  cash  ten- 
der offer  was  addressed. 

These  facts  point  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  lag  in  laws  protecting  the  American 
investor.  In  Ctmada,  the  Ontario  Se- 
curities Act  was  revised  last  year  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  disclosure  in  this  area. 
Similar  legislation  has  also  been  enacted 
in  England,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
other  nations. 

S.  510,  a  bill  which  is  authored  by 
4he  jxmlor  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiixiAMsl  and  by  me.  Is  an  effort  to 
provide  the  American  shareholder  with 
the  information  he  needs  to  make  a  sound 
investment  decision.  Secretive  and  mys- 
terious transactions,  such  as  those  em- 
phasized by  the  MOM  situation,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  guide  the  future  of  any 
corporation.  The  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
are  impressive  testimonials  that  full  dis- 
closure is  not  an  impediment,  but  an  aid 
to  legitimate  business  transactions. 

This  proposal,  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Securities  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate,  will  allow  all  to  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  significant  facts  about  a 
tender  offer  or  a  corporate  stock  pur- 
chase program.  It  Is  legislation  which  I 
believe  will  protect  the  Investor  and  the 
public  interest,  and  will  encourage  hon- 
est and  fair  transactions  in  this  Nation's 
sectirities  markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  and  advertisement 
regarding  the  MOM  situation  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  eulvertisement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
MOM,  Inc..  Stock  Is  Beino  Sought  by  Secrbt 

Group — Official  or  Dwttllxiib  Corp.  Said 

To  Bx  BXHINO  943  Bid  fob  Kacr  of  250,000 

Shakes — Lkvdi  Dkioxs  He's  Involvo 
(By  Stanley  Penn) 

Nrw  York. — A  mystery  group  has  made  a 
public  offer  to  buy  up  to  250.000  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Inc.  shares  at  •43  apiece,  a  total 
of  $10,750,000. 

MGM  stock  closed  yesterday  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  at  $43,625,  up  $2  on 
volume  of  45,900  shares. 

Edgar  Bronfman,  whose  family  controls 
Canada's  Distillers  Corp. -Sea grams  Ltd.,  was 
rumored  to  be  heading  the  private  group 
that  is  seeking  the  MGM  stock.  Efforts 
made  yesterday  to  reach  Mr.  Bronfman  at  his 
offices  here  in  the  Seagram  Building  were 
unsuccessful.  Mr.  Bronfman,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Distillers  Corp..  is  the  head  of  its 
VS.  affiliate.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons  Inc. 

Philip  J.  Levin,  MGM's  largest  individual 
shareholder,  who  recently  lost  a  proxy  fight 
for  control  of  the  big  motion  picture  pro- 
ducing company,  said  he  didn't  belong  to  the 
group  offering  to  buy  the  stock.  Asked  II 
he  knew  the  identity  of  those  making  the 
offer,  the  Plalnfleld,  N.J.,  real  estate  operator 
declined  comment. 

Robert  H.  O'Brien.  MOM  president,  treated 
the  tender  offer  as  an  hostile  act.  "Any- 
one offering  to  purchase  this  amount  of  MGM 
stock  at  current  market  prices  must  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  stock  is  worth  considerably 
more,"  he  said. 

Mr.  O'Brien  recalled  that  MOM's  earnings 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  yeai 
rose  60%   from  the  year-eorller  period. 

LINK   TO   aO   QUARTER  SXEN 

"It's  interesting  to  note"  that  the  tender 
offer  is  being  made  leas  than  a  week  before 
the  release  of  the  second  quarter  results, 
which  will  be  "substantially  above  those"  for 
the  similar  period  last  year,  he  said.  The 
second  fiscal   quarter  ended  March   16. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co..  acting 
as  agent  for  the  group  making  the  tender 
offer,  said  the  shares  will  be  accepted  on  a 
"first-come,  first-serve"  basis.  The  offer  ex- 
pires April  14  at  5  p.m.  EST.  If  more  than 
260.000  shares  are  tendered,  the  group  may 
buy  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Bronfman's  name  kept  popping  up  dur- 
ing the  recent  MGM  proxy  fight.  It  was 
learned  last  December  that  Mr.  Bronfman 
had  purchased  some  MGM  stock  strictly.  It 
was  said,   for  Investment  purposes. 

Apparently,  the  Bronfmans  have  long  been 
interested  in  taking  over  a  movie  company. 
In  1966,  the  Bronfman  family  bought  Into 
Paramount  Pictures  Corp.  Eventually,  they 
sold  their  Paramount  stock  to  Gulf  &  West- 
em  Industries  Inc.,  which  acquired  Para- 
mount last  year. 

SPECULATION     INVOLVES    LEVIN 

Last  December,  Leo  Kolber,  who  heads 
Cemp  Investments  Ltd.  a  private,  Montreal- 
baaed  c(Mnpany  owned  by  the  Bronfmans, 
said  In  a  telephone  interview  that  the  family 
was  still  looking  for  control  of  a  good-sized 
company,  but  hadn't  found  one  yet. 

Mr.  Kolber  couldn't  be  reached  for  com- 
ment yesterday. 

Mr.  Levin,  who  owns  552,000  MOM  shares, 
equal  to  11^  of  the  outstanding  stock,  began 
his  proxy  fight  for  control  last  Dec.  7.  At 
that  time,  there  were  unconfirmed  reports 
that  Mr.  Levin  launched  the  battle  after 
efforts  to  reach  a  compromise  with  the  MGM 
management  failed.  It  was  said  at  the 
time — though  never  confirmed — that  the 
Bronfman  and  Levin  groups  had  asked  for 
some  of  the  seats  on  the  MOM  board,  but 
had  been  ttirned  down. 

The  speculation  yesterday  was  that  BIr. 
Levin  and  Mr.  Bronfman  would  again  seek 
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teats.  If  rebuffed,  they  could  start  a  proxy 
fight  to  try  to  win  control  of  the  board  at 
the  annual  meeting  next  February. 

An  MGM  spokesman  said  yesterday,  when 
asked,  that  the  only  way  a  special  sharehold- 
ers meeting  could  be  called  is  If  the  MGM 
president  or  the  board  decides  to  call  one. 
The  board  is  solidly  behind  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Levin,  who  had  been  a  director,  loet  his  seat 
In  the  last  election. 

In  the  past  there  had  been  rumors  that 
U.S.  Smelting  tc  Refining  Co.  might  make  a 
tender  offer  for  MGM  stock.  Martin  Hor- 
wltz,  chairman  of  U.S.  Smelting,  and  Jack 
wilder,  president,  were  losing  candidates  on 
Mr.  Levin's  slate  in  the  MGM  proxy  contest. 
Mr.  Horwltz  said  yesterday  that  U.S.  Smelting 
hasn't  made  any  tender  offer,  nor  intends 
one. 

In  the  MGM  proxy  fighting,  management 
won  with  57.8%  of  the  votes  to  43.2%  for  Mr. 
Levin.  Management  got  roughly  2.500,000 
votes  to  1,800,000  for  the  dissidents.  MGM 
has  5,043,000  shares  outstanding. 

Ottes  To  Purchase  250,000  Shasbs  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  Metho-Golowyn-Mayxb, 
Inc.,  at  $43  Per  Share 

To  the  Holders  of  Common  Stock  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company 
(herein  called  the  "Depositary"),  acting  as 
authorized  agent  for  undisclosed  principals 
(herein  called  the  "Purchasers"),  and  not  on 
Its  own  behalf,  hereby  offers  to  purchase  up 
to  250.000  shares  of  Common  Stock  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  Inc..  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion (the  "Corporation"),  at  $43  per  share 
net  to  tendering  stockholders,  payable  in 
cash,  all  upon  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  In  this  Offer  Letter  and 
In  the  Letter  of  Transmittal  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Depositary  or  from  your 
broker.  The  Depositary  wUl  pay  transfer 
taxes  with  respect  to  such  purchases  and 
win  also  pay  a  commission  to  soliciting 
dealers. 

This  offer  terminates  at  6:00  P.M..  New 
York  City  time,  on  April  14.  1967. 

Holders  of  record  of  the  Corporation's 
Common  Stock  on  any  record  date  fixed  by 
the  Corporation  before  or  during  the  period 
of  the  offer  for  the  determination  of  stock- 
holders to  whom  any  cash  dividend  on  such 
stock  Is  to  be  made  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive such  cash  dividend.  If  any  stock  divi- 
dend shall  be  paid  or  payable  to  the  holders 
of  Common  Stock  of  record  on  any  date  or 
dates  between  the  date  of  this  Offer  Letter 
and  the  date  on  which  accepted  shares  are 
registered  as  directed  by  the  Purchasers,  all 
such  stock  dividends  with  respect  to  such 
shares  shall  belong  to  and  be  assigned  to  the 
Purchasers. 

The  Depositary  will  purchase  all  shares 
up  to  250,000  shares  tendered  pursuant  to 
this  offer  before  this  offer  expires.  No  mini- 
mum number  of  shares  need  be  tendered  In 
order  to  obligate  the  Depositary  to  make 
such  purchase.  If  more  than  250,000  shares 
are  tendered,  the  Depository  shall  not  be  ob- 
ligated to  purchase  the  excess  shares  but 
may  elect  to  purchase  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
excess  shares  tendered.  The  Purchasers  re- 
serve the  right  to  assign  to  others  tenders 
of  all  or  a  portion  of  such  excess  sharee  not 
purchased.  If  less  than  all  shares  tendered 
during  the  period  of  the  offer  are  purchased, 
such  shares  will  be  purchased  in  the  order  In 
*blch  they  are  received  by  the  Depositary, 
le.,  on  a  "first  come — first  served  basis". 
The  stock  certificates  representing  shares 
tendered  which  are  not  accepted  will  be  re- 
turned without  expense  to  the  tendering 
stockholders.  Payment  for  all  shares  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  the  offer  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  expiration 
of  the  tender  offer.  The  funds  required  to 
purchase  the  shares  required  to  be  pur- 
chased hereunder  are  on  deposit  with  the 
Depositary. 

All  tenders  are  Irrevocable  until  the  shares 
are  purchased  or  returned.     To  be  eligible 


for  corisideration,  all  tenders  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Depositary  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  offer.  If  you  wish  to  accept  the 
offer,  you  should  either : 

(1)  send  your  stock  certificate (s)  in  prop- 
er form  for  transfer  and  the  Letter  of  Trans- 
mittal properly  filled  out  to  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Tnist  Company,  Corporate  Trust 
Department,  40  Wall  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10015.  Depositary;  or 

(2)  request  your  broker  or  bank  to  effect 
the  transaction  for  you. 

In  the  event  that  you  elect  to  send  In  your 
Letter  of  Transmittal  and  certlficate(8)  di- 
rectly, the  use  of  insured  registered  mall, 
return  receipt  requested,  is  recommended  as 
a  precaution  against  the  loss  of  stock  cer- 
tificates, the  risk  of  which  remains  on  you 
until  the  certificates  are  received  by  the  De- 
positary. If  you  live  at  any  distance  from 
New  York  City  the  use  of  air  mail  is  also 
recommended.  All  questions  as  to  the  valid- 
ity, form,  eligibility  (Including  time  and  or- 
der of  receipt)  and  acceptability  of  any  ten- 
der of  shares  will  be  determined  by  the  De- 
positary whose  decision  shall  be  final  and 
binding.  The  Depositary  reserves  the  right 
to  waive  defects  In  any  tender. 

If  It  should  be  impossible  to  deposit  stock 
certificates  immediately,  tenders  may  be  ac- 
cepted If  the  Letters  of  Transmittal  received 
by  the  Depositary  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
this  offer  are  executed  with  proper  signatures 
and  contain  a  guarantee  by  a  member  firm 
of  the  New  York  or  American  Stock  Ex- 
change or  a  commercial  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany having  an  office  or  correspondent  In 
The  City  of  New  York  that  certificates  for  the 
shares  being  tendered  will  be  depoelted  with- 
in 8  business  days  after  dispatch  of  notice 
by  the  Depositary  to  such  member,  bank  or 
trust  company  that  your  tender  has  been 
accepted. 

A  fee  of  60^  per  share  purchased  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  offer  will  be 
paid  to  any  member  of  a  national  securities 
exchange  or  of  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers,  Inc.  (or  any  foreign  dealer 
not  eligible  for  membership  in  such  As- 
sociation who  has  agreed  to  conform  to  the 
Rules  of  Pair  Practice  of  such  Association) 
who  solicits  tenders  and  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  appropriate  space  provided  in 
the  Letter  of  Transmittal  accompanying  a 
tender.  No  dealer  is  required  to  charge  his 
principal  an  additional  commission. 

If  prior  to  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  tend- 
ered shares  by  the  Depositary  in  accordance 
with  this  offer  there  Is.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Purchasers,  any  significant  Increase  In 
the  aggregate  number  of  outstanding  shares 
of  Common  Stock  of  the  Corporation  or 
options  or  warrants  relating  thereto  or  se- 
curities convertible  Into  such  Common 
Stock,  or  any  material  change  in  the  capital- 
ization of  the  Corporation,  or  any  material 
adverse  change  In  the  properties  or  con- 
dition (financial  or  otherwise)  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, or  any  other  material  advM^e  oc- 
currence affecting  the  Corporation,  the 
Purchasers  or  this  offer,  or  the  Corporation 
shall  enter  into  any  transaction,  agreement 
or  commitment  not  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  or  dispose  of  any  substantial 
part  of  Its  assets,  or  any  action  or  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  brought  or  threatened 
against  the  Purchasers  or  the  Depositary 
arising  out  of  this  offer,  the  Purchasers  may, 
at  their  election  by  notice  In  writing  to 
the  Depositary,  withdraw  this  offer  and  ter- 
minate all  obligations  of  the  Depositary  and 
the  Purchasers  to  purchase  shares  here- 
under. The  Purchasers,  entirely  at  their 
election,  may  waive  any  of  the  specified 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  offer,  in  the 
case  of  any  share  or  shares  tendered  or 
purported  to  be  tendered.  The  Depositary 
and  the  Purchasers  may  purchase  Common 
Stock  of  the  Corporation  In  the  open  market 
during  the  entire  tender  period  at  a  cost 
not  in  excess  of  the  cost  under  this  offer. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Offer  Letter  and 
the  Letter  of  Transmittal  can  be  obtained 


by  Btockhcdders  of  the  Corporation  and  by 
brokers  for  distribution  to  their  customers 
from  the  Depositary  at  the  address  given 
above. 

MANTn'ACTtTSBtS   HANOVEB   TRUST    CO. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  author  of  the  bill  which  I  co- 
authored. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  been  informed  in  ad- 
vance that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  was  going  to  speak  on 
S.  510  today.  I  had  therefore  prepared 
a  statement  in  tandem.  We  are  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill. 

I  realize  that  much  of  the  logic,  the 
reasoning,  and  the  theory  of  my  state- 
ment has  been  covered  In  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  California. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Puix  Disclosure  in  Corporate  Takeover  Bids 

The  corporate  takeover  bid  or  cash  tender 
offer  has,  over  the  last  six  years,  become  an 
increasingly  favored  method  of  acquiring 
corporate  control.  It  is  generally  cheaper 
and  faster  than  the  proxy  soUcitarion.  Also, 
filings  which  disclose  all  pertinent  facts  to 
the  Investing  public  are  not  reqtilred  under 
the  Securities  Acts  In  cash  tender  offers,  as 
they  are  In  proxy  contests  or  where  one 
company  offers  to  exchange  its  shares  for 
those  of  another.  Evidence  of  the  Increased 
use  of  cash  tender  offers  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1960  there  were  only  8  such 
offers  involving  listed  companies  as  com- 
pared to  107  In  1966. 

Under  current  law,  an  Individual  or  group 
can  seek  control  of  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
tion by  simply  taking  an  ad  in  the  news- 
paper stating  a  willingness  to  buy  a  certain 
number  of  shares  of  stock.  The  purchase 
price  Is  tjsually  set  at  a  premium  of  about 
20  per  cent  above  that  at  which  the  stock 
is  being  sold.  This  fact  alone  may  well  be 
attractive  to  the  Investor  seeking  a  quick 
profit. 

By  use  of  a  cash  tender  offer  the  person 
seeking  control  can  operate  in  almost  com- 
plete secrecy.  He  need  not  state  the  source 
of  his  funds;  who  his  associates  are;  why 
he  wants  to  acquire  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion; and  what  he  Intends  to  do  with  It  If 
he  gains  control. 

In  order  to  fill  this  gap  In  our  securities 
laws — an  area  where.  In  my  opinion,  full  dis- 
closure is  necessary  for  investor  protection 
but  not  required — I  Introduce,  together  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel)  S.  610,  a  bill  amending  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exdhange  to  require  full  disclosure 
In  cash  tender  offers  where  the  objective  la 
to  secure  10%  of  the  equity  shares. 

Under  this  bill  all  pertinent  facts  concern- 
ing the  identity  and  background  of  the  per- 
son or  group  making  the  tender  offer  must 
be  disclosed.  Stockholders  must  also  be  In- 
formed as  to — 

The  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  person  or 
group  Involved. 

The  source  of  the  funds  to  be  used  to 
acquire  the  shares  except  where  the  funds 
are  acquired  from  a  bank  in  the  cHYllnary 
course  of  business. 

Any  financing  arrangements  made  for 
these  funds  and  how  these  arrangements  will 
be  liquidated. 

The  purpose  of  the  tender  offer. 

The  plans  of  the  offeror — if  he  wins  control 
of   the   company — whether  to  liquidate  It, 
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sell  Its  assets,  merge  it  wltb  another  com- 
pany, or  to  make  maJcH*  changes  In  Its  busi- 
ness or  corporate  structvire. 

All  persons  soliciting  tenders  will  be  re- 
quired to  answer  these  questions.  Indeed, 
anyone  acquiring  more  than  10  percent  of  a 
class  of  an  equity  secvirlty  registered  imder 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  will  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  similar  information.  This 
la  the  only  way  that  corporations,  their  share- 
holders and  potential  investors  can  ade- 
quately evaluate  a  tender  offer  or  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  a  change  in  substantial  share- 
holdings. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities,  of  which 
I  am  Chairman,  recently  concluded  three 
days  of  extensive  hearings  on  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  testimony  received  at  these 
hearings  was  indeed  gratifying.  Statements 
made  by  witnesses  were  most  constructive 
and  showed  a  widespread  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  such  legislation. 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  American  Stock  Exchange,  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association,  and  Chair- 
man Cohen  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  all  of  whom  work  dally  with  the 
problems  which  we  are  attempting  to  solve 
with  this  bill,  endorsed  the  legisletlon  in 
principle. 

All  have  recognized  the  need  to  fill  this  ex- 
isting gap  in  the  disclosure  pattern  of  our 
securities  laws. 

With  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  bill  protecting  the  investing 
public  can  shortly  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Such  legislation  will  benefit  the  interests  of 
America's  more  than  20  million  shareholders. 
It  will  provide  them  with  all  of  the  facts  on 
which  to  base  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  accept  a  tender  offer  without  placing 
undue  burdens  on  attempts  to  oust  Ineffi- 
cient management  via  a  legitimate  takeover 
bid. 

The  full  disclosure  principle  was  thought 
to  be  revolutionary  when  it  was  first  Intro- 
duced Into  the  securities  marketplace  more 
than  30  years  ago.  Many  predicted  that  it 
would  hamper  or  even  strangle  the  operations 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  The  facts  have 
proven  otherwise.  Full  disclosure  has  given 
the  Investing  public  confidence  In  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Following  this  premise, 
our  nation's  securities  markets  have  thrived 
and  prospered  over  the  years.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  eliminate  the  last  remaining  areas 
where  full  disclosure  Is  necessary  but  not 
yet  available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish with  this  legislation  is  to  bring  to 
an  area  which  is  not  presently  covered 
the  proved  disclosure  principles  which 
are  applied  to  proxy  fights  and  other 
corporate  matters. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
is  an  area  which  has  been  overlooked. 
All  we  are  asking  here  is  that  where 
there  is  a  cash  tender  offer,  those  who 
are  making  the  offer  disclose  who  they 
are,  where  their  money  is  coming  from — 
unless  it  happens  to  come  from  a  com- 
mercial bank — and  what  their  intentions 
are  if  they  gain  management  control  of 
the  company.  We  wish  to  do  this  in 
order  to  protect  shareholders  and  give 
them  the  information  necessary  to  make 
an  intelligent  decision.  That  is  the 
thrust  and  the  purpose  of  our  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey  that  I  am 
honored  to  join  him  in  this  proposed 
legislation  because  I  believe  that  what 
we  are  sponsoring  Is  completely  in  the 
public  interest. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  hearings  have  been  held  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  We  have  had  almost 
unanimity  of  witness  opinion  that  this 
is  the  fair  thing  to  do — to  make  full  dis- 
closure to  shareholders  when  a  cash 
tender  offer  is  being  made.  There  were 
very  few  who  spoke  in  opposition  to  this 
principle.  All  of  the  national  securities 
exchanges  spoke  in  favor  of  it.  Com- 
missioner Cohen  of  the  SEC.  who  came 
before  us  twice,  supported  S.  510.  In 
my  opinion  this  Is  the  sort  of  legislation 
in  view  of  the  history  of  30-pIus  years  of 
disclosure  In  our  equity  markets,  that 
should  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  thank  him  for 
his  comments. 


UNITED  STATES  THREATENS  TO 
FORECLOSE  AN  HONEST  FARMER 
WHILE  CRIMINALS  GO  FREE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  London  Record,  a  smalltown  news- 
paper In  Ohio,  has  published  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  Threatens  To 
Take  Donaldson  Farm  for  1958  Wheat 
Quota  Penalty  Fine." 

Among  other  things,  the  article  states 
that  in  1958  the  Government  filed  an 
action  against  Mr.  Donaldson,  claiming 
that  he  planted  23  acres  of  wheat  when 
he  was  allotted  the  right  to  plant  only  14. 

Mr.  Donaldson  states  that  Governnent 
agents  came  out  to  his  land,  looked  at  it. 
and  said  that  23  acres  had  been  planted. 
Mr.  Donaldson  contended  that  there 
were  only  14.  The  Government  then 
certified  a  fine  against  him  and  finally 
obtained  a  judgment  in  the  amount  of 
$322  as  a  penalty  for  overplantlng  the 
allotted  puota. 

On  March  29.  1967,  the  Government 
filed  suit  to  sell  Donaldson's  fann.  It 
wants  the  $322  penalty  plus  6  percent 
interest  since  1968.  and  court  costs. 

In  the  editorial  of  the  New  London 
Record  on  March  30,  entitled  "The  Final 
Curtain,"  the  editorial  states: 

In  a  day  when  the  rights  of  criminals  are 
held  above  the  rights  of  society,  the  rights  of 
a  small  farmer  to  at  least  defend  himself 
should  be  self  evident. 

Have  we.  the  people  of  this  nation,  by  not 
caring  and  not  acting,  let  our  servants  in 
government  stoop  so  low  as  to  persecute 
honest  men  who  ask  no  favor? 

Are  we  willing  to  deny  them  justice  under 
law  while  we  grant  it  to  habitual  criminals? 

Mr.  President,  stories  of  this  kind  do 
not  help  to  build  confidence  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  In  the  jus- 
tice of  its  Government. 

Rather,  stories  of  this  kind  tend  to 
destroy  trust  in  Government.  It  la 
quite  apparent  that  day  after  day  in  this 
country  criminals  aboimd  everywhere 
and  go  unpunished. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Donaldson,  how- 
ever, has  this  Judgment  pending  against 
him  and  now  the  Government  wants  to 
sell  his  farm  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  contemplate  con- 
tacting the  Department  of  Justice  to  let 
them  know  the  views  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Comparative  justice  cries  out  and  de- 
mands that  In  the  administration  of 
justice  an  impact  be  left  upon  the  people 
Uiat  there  be  a  semblance  of  equality  of 
treatment. 

I  cry  out  In  Indignation  over  what  has 
happened  to  this  innocent,  honest  man 
who  is  trying  to  make  a  living. 

This  kind  of  action  by  oiu-  Government 
should  be  condemned.  I  condemn  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  and  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    New    London    (Ohio)    Record, 

Mar.  30,  1967) 

U.S.  Threatens  To  Tak*  Donaldson  Fa«m 

FOR  1958  Wheat  Quota  Penalty  Pofx 

John  Donaldson,  a  local  farmer  who  has  re- 
sisted government  agricultural  controls  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  and  who  has  fought 
against  Federal  wheat  control  through 
XJmted  States  Courts  since  1958,  was  served 
with  a  civil  action  for  foreclosure  of  his  farm 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  satisfy 
a  $322  penalty  plus  six  percent  Interest, 
amounting  to  $533.53,  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  action  was  filed  by  the  U.S.  District 
Attorney  for  the  Western  Division,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Toledo,  presided  over  by  Fed- 
eral Judge  Don  Young,  formerly  Huron 
County  Juvenile  Judge. 

Judgment  was  entered  In  1958  as  a  penalty 
for  allegedly  overplantlng  eight  acres  of 
wheat  on  the  Donaldson  farm  which  meas- 
ures 389  acres  and  Is  valued  by  Donaldson 
at  about  930,000. 

Donaldson  contends  he  planted  14  acres  of 
wheat,  or  one  acre  less  than  his  allotment. 

He  contends  that  the  government  didn't 
bother  to  measure  his  wheat  and  that  they 
guessed  he  had  23  acres. 

Donaldson  says  he  called  In  the  Huron 
County  Engineer  to  measure  the  wheat  three 
times  and  he  sent  him  a  certified  letter 
stating  the  wheat  measured  14  acres,  pos- 
sibly plus  or  minus  a  half  acre. 

He  contends  he  was  not  allowed  to  pre- 
sent this  evidence  In  court  and  that  In  1958 
the  Federal  District  Court  took  the  word  of 
the  local  ASC  on  the  size  of  his  acreage. 

Donaldson  states  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  sell  his  farm  and  take  I533.53  out 
of  the  proceeds  and  give  him  the  balance. 

He  does  not  know  if  he  can  even  avoid 
this  by  paying  the  fine  at  this  point. 

Donaldson  says  that  to  his  knowledge  this 
has  never  been  done  to  any  farmer  around 
here.  He  remembers  reading  about  this  being 
done  to  a  farmer  in  Arkansas  but  he  never 
found  out  the  end  result. 

He  plans  to  confer  with  the  XJS.  District 
Attorney  in  Toledo  before  deciding  on  hU 
next  move  but  said  for  publication,  "ThU  U 
the  third  act  of  the  play— It's  over— I  guess 
Justice  and  freedom  can't  win." 
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"THE  Final  CTTRTAiwr" 


It  dropped  Tuesday  afternoon. 

After  fighting  hopelessly  for  fifteen  years 
against  artificial  and  economically  impossi- 
ble bureaucratic  regulations  based  on  com- 
pletely soclallstlcally  Inspired  law  (TTie  Ag- 
ricultural Readjustment  Act  of  1938),  John 
Donaldson  has  lost. 

Under  provisions  of  this  collectivlst  piece 
of  legislation  the  United  States  proposes  to 
take  John's  farm  away  from  him. 

He  has  never,  in  U.S.  District  Coxu-ts  or 
0.S.  Courts  of  Appeal,  been  given  the  right 
to  present  evidence  or  witnesses  in  his  own 
defense. 

Under  this  vicious  Act  of  Congress  he  has 
been  tried,  prosecuted  and  jxidged  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Federal  Courts  and  Attorneys  have  been 
permitted  to  participate  only  to  see  that  the 
will  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  carried  out. 

In  a  day  of  food  shortages,  of  wheat  and 
everything  else  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world,  this  Is  an  action  that  should 
ring  loud  and  clear  to  every  thinking  man. 

In  a  day  when  the  rights  of  criminals  are 
held  above  the  rights  of  society,  the  rights 
of  a  small  farmer  to  at  least  defend  himself 
should  be  self  evident. 

Have  we,  the  people  of  this  nation,  by 
not  caring  and  not  acting,  let  our  servants 
In  government  stoop  so  low  as  to  persecute 
honest  men  who  ask  no  favor? 

Are  we  willing  to  deny  them  justice  under 
law  while  we  grant  it  to  habitual  criminals? 

Are  we  willing  to  convict  them  by  admin- 
istrative procedures  which  deny  them  the 
rights  to  trial  by  the  recognized  laws  of  this 
land? 

Can  we  let  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
say  you  are  guilty  and  you  have  no  right  to 
prove  yourself  Innocent? 

If  we  continue  to  swallow  tills  brand  of 
tyranny,  God  help  the  millions  of  John  Don- 
aldsons in  this  country  who  are  farmers. 

And,  my  friend.  God  help  you  and  me. 

The  final  curtain  lowers  slowly  on  freedom 
but  when  the  lights  on  the  stage  go  out  there 
Is  only  one  place  for  us  to  go,  and  that  Is 
back  where  we  came  from  .  .  . 

...  To  a  society  where  all  men  enjoy  the 
same  protection  from  the  same  laws  and  are 
not  considered  unequal  by  administrative 
decision  and  judged  and  punished  separately 
for  the  convenience  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricxilture. 


DXroa 


Lettebs  to  trx  Kdi 
Dear  Snt: 

To  collect  a  judgment  of  $323  and  10  years 
Interest,  a  total  of  $533.53.  Uncle  Sam  plans 
to  sell  John  Donaldson's  389  acre  farm  in 
Hartland  Township,  Huron  county,  Ohio. 
While  most  of  us  farmers  were  signing  on 
the  dotted  line  for  our  government  dole.  John 
Donaldson  refused.  Instead  of  collecting  a 
government  check  for  $2,000  or  $3,000  for  his 
yearly  share  for  "cooperating"  In  Uncle  Sam's 
"poverty  program"  for  farmers,  John  said  "No 
Thanks."  This  was  In  1957  and  wheat  quotas 
were  in  effect.  John's  quota,  cooperate  or 
not,  was  15  acres.  John  stayed  within  his 
aUotment.  I  know  he  did,  because  he  told 
me  he  did,  and  John  Is  not  a  Uar. 

Uncle  Sam's  local  agents  weren't  so  sure. 
They  wanted  to  go  on  to  John's  farm  to 
measure  his  wheat  field.  John  said,  "No." 
This  made  the  agents  very  angry.  One  of 
them  later  bragged  to  John's  neighbors  that 
he  had  entered  on  the  sly,  thus  abrogating 
the  4th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  protects  us  from  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure. 

A  penalty  of  $322  was  forthwith  assessed 
against  John  and  this  was  upheld  by  a  judg- 
ment given  Oct.  1,  1958  In  Federal  District 
Court  In  Toledo,  which  was  In  turn  upheld 
m  6th  arcult  Court  of  Appeals  In  Cincinnati. 
"1  neither  of  these  so-called  trials  was  John 


allowed  to  present  evidence  nor  witnesses  in 
his  own  defense.  This- judgment  has  never 
been  paid.  Now  Uncle  Sam  is  after  his  pound 
of  flesh,  by  threatening  foreclosure  on  these 
ancestral  acres. 

How  will  a  proud  father  convey  this  news 
to  his  son  Jack?  Outside  Vietnam  on  the 
aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  Jack  wiU  have  to 
hear  of  It.  By  helicopter  he  was  plucked  last 
fall  to  attend  his  mother's  funeral.  Now 
this  I 

John  and  the  girls  at  home,  God  give  them 
faith;  a  faith  like  that  which  sustained  John 
through  those  five  years  when  he  served  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  World  War  n  under  that 
Grand  Old  Flag,  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
God  give  them  faith  that  this  black  night 
will  break  on  a  new  dawn  when  Americans 
will  again  be  freed;  when  we  may  Uve  by  our 
own  Initiative;  when  we  are  paid  In  a  free 
market  for  what  we  grow,  not  for  what  we 
don't  grow;  when  we  are  paid  for  working 
and  not  for  loafing.  God  give  us  faith. 
Amen! 

Winthbop  French. 


Ohio  Farmer  Is  Faced  With  Dicttcult  De- 
cision Concerning  His  Land — Govern- 
ment Acts  To  Foreclose  on  $30,000  Farm 
To  Satisfy  $533  Claim  Dating  From  1957 

New  London,  Ohio. — John  R.  Donaldson, 
who  operates  a  389-acre  farm  near  here,  faces 
a  decision — whether  to  pay  a  penalty  he  has 
resisted  for  10  years  for  allegedly  overplant- 
lng bis  wheat  acreage  allotment  or  permit 
the  Government  to  sell  his  farm  to  collect 
$533  the  Government  claims  he  owes. 

Mr.  Donaldson  in  1957  was  accused  by  the 
local  agricultural  committee  with  planting 
23  acres  of  wheat  when  his  allotment  was 
only  15  acres.  Mr.  Donaldson  said  he  had 
planted  only  14  acres,  but  refused  to  let  the 
committeemen  charged  wltb  enforcing  the 
Government  program  to  measure  the  field. 

Mr.  Donaldson  says  he  has  spent  "close  to 
$1,000"  defending  his  action,  which  he  be- 
gan to  test  farmers'  rights  under  the  Acre- 
age Control  Law.  "We  knew  things  were 
wrong  under  the  law,  and  we  found  that  a 
farmer  couldn't  get  a  jury  trial  and  that 
even  If  he  was  Innocent  be  couldn't  exon- 
erate himself,"  he  says.  The  acreage  control 
program  was  voted  out  back  In  1963. 

However,  a  U.S.  District  Court  ruling  that 
Mr.  Donaldson  must  pay  penalty  and  inter- 
est totaling  $533  still  stands,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  asking  the  court  to  foreclose  on 
his  $30,000  farm  if  he  doesn't  pay  up.  Mr. 
Donaldson  says  he  has  a  bank  account  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  claim  had  the  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  seize  it.  and  that  the 
foreclosure  action  is  being  taken  "just  to 
make  It  tough  on  me." 

Mr.  Donaldson,  who  lost  an  appeal  In  UJS. 
Circuit  Court  and  decided  not  to  carry  It  to 
the  Supreme  Court  when  the  High  Court 
decided  a  similar  case  against  a  farmer,  says 
he  has  no  choice  now  but  to  pay  or  face  fore- 
closure. 

"This  is  my  home,  and  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons for  myself  and  my  chUdren  I  don't 
want  to  see  It  sold,"  says  Mr.  Donaldson. 
But  on  principle  and  "because  It  would  cre- 
ate a  furor"  he's  likely  to  resist  payment 
and  force  the  Government  to  sell  his  farm, 
taking  the  chance  that  he  could  bid  on  It 
himself. 

The  embattled  farmer  has  until  April  16 
to  make  his  decision. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Trtbime,  Apr.  8,   1967] 
Faces  Loss  or  Farm  Ovbs  U.S.  Quota  Row 

New  London,  O..  April  7 — [Special] — John 
R.  Donaldson,  57,  a  prominent  Ohio  farmer, 
has  13  days  left,  after  a  10-year  battle,  to 
decide  whether  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment's move  to  sell  his  389-acre  farm  thru 
foreclosure  to  satisfy  a  fine  of  $322  for  grow- 
ing wheat  he  says  never  existed. 


For  a  decade  Donaldson  has  refused  to  pay 
the  penalty  because,  he  said,  he  never 
planted,  grew,  harvested  or  marketed  the 
grain  he  was  fined  for  producing  under  the 
old  New  Deal's  wheat  quota  control,  and  was 
never  given  a  chance  to  defend  himself  in 
court. 

"I  just  don't  know  what  I  will  do,"  Don- 
aldson said  wearUy.  "It  Isn't  fair.  It  Isn't  the 
American  way.  I  don't  plant  that  wheat  and 
they  never  let  me  present  my  evidence  to 
prove  It." 

SERVED    WITH    NOTICE 

Late  last  month  Donaldson  was  served 
«ritb  a  foreclosure  notice  from  the  United 
States  attorney's  office  in  Toledo,  where  the 
federal  court  judgment  against  him  was  re- 
turned. The  farmer  said  he  was  given  20 
days  to  pay  the  assessment,  now  increased  to 
$533  by  10  years'  interest,  before  a  deadline 
of  April  19. 

"This  is  the  first  time  such  a  method  has 
been  vised  in  this  area  to  collect  excess  crop 
penalties,"  Donaldson  said.  "They  have 
seized  tractors,  autos,  and  bank  accounts. 
They  could  have  taken  the  money  from  my 
bank  account,  but  they  chose  to  do  It  this 
way." 

Donaldson  estimated  the  value  of  his  farm, 
which  he  said  Includes  a  number  of  acres  of 
"rough  land,"  at  about  $30,000.  He  said 
he  understood  that  If  the  farm  Is  sold  at 
auction  by  the  government,  he  would  be 
given  the  residue  after  deduction  of  the 
fine  and  court  costs. 

HAS    spent    thousands 

The  fanner  has  spent  thousands  of  doUars 
in  legal  fees  in  fighting  the  fine  he  con- 
siders unjust.  A  conservative,  he  has  sptoken 
before  and  conferred  with  farm  groups  In 
many  states.  Including  appearances  in  Chi- 
cago, In  the  years  since  his  trouble  over  the 
wheat  quota  began. 

It  dates  back  to  1957  when  he  was  charged 
with  planting  more  wheat  than  the  quota 
set  for  his  farm  under  the  agricultural  ad- 
justment act,  which  applied  to  all  farmers 
who  planted  more  than  15  acres  of  wheat. 
Altho  Donaldson  didn't  join  the  restriction 
program  and  accept  a  compensating  govern- 
ment check,  he  was  subject  to  the  law. 

JUDGMENT   FOR    UNITED    STATES 

Donaldson  said  that  after  he  had  grown 
less  than  IS  acres  of  wheat  and  had  harvested 
It  in  1957,  he  was  charged  with  planting  23 
acres  and  harvesting  552  bushels. 

He  said  the  federal  pistrlct  court  at  Toledo 
granted  the  government  a  summary  judg- 
ment gainst  him  without  trial  and  without 
consideration  of  evidence,  on  Oct.  1,  1959.- 
This  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  6tb 
District  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati.  The 
procediu-e  folllowed  provisions  of  the  agri- 
cultural act. 

"The  act  denied  the  federal  court  the  right 
to  rule  on  questions  of  fact,"  Donaldson  said. 
"I  was  denied  due  process  of  law.  .  .  ." 

The  farmer  said  that  not  only  did  he  not 
overplant,  but  his  crop  was  not  subject  to 
the  quota  act,  which  was  applicable  to  acre- 
age In  excess  of  15.  He  said  all  of  his  1957 
wheat  was  planted  in  a  field  of  less  than  15 
acres  and  that  this  was  verified  by  the  county 
engineer,  who  measured  It  at  143  acres. 

"But  no  one  would  listen  to  my  proof," 
Donaldson  said. 

The  veteran  farmer  said  that  "they  stirred 
this  aU  up  again  after  my  wife  died  last  Oc- 
tober." Ownership  of  the  farm.  In  her  name 
and  his,  was  raised  in  settling  her  estate. 

WhUe  the  farmer  U  beset  at  home  by  what 
he  considers  encroachment  on  his  rights  by 
the  government,  his  son  Is  serving  in  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  The  son.  Jack,  who  once  helped 
on  the  farm,  is  a  navy  crew  member  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  the  nuclear 
powered  pride  of  the  United  States,  now  on 
combat  patrol  off  Viet  Nam. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
TRAINING  FOR  OUR  YOUTH  NEC- 
ESSARY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Tuesday,  April  4,  issue  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  an  article  was  published  en- 
titled "All  Not  College  Bound— Voca- 
tional And  Technical  Training  For  Youth 
Lacking"  written  by  Alice  Widener. 

Among  other  things,  she  states: 

The  main  txouble  lies.  In  my  opinion.  In 
a  public  scbool  education  system  set  up  on 
the  basis  that  most  cblldren  are  college 
bound,  whereas  only  20  per  cent  are.  Instead 
of  being  geared  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  80  per  cent  who  are  not  college  bound, 
the  public  school  system  alms  at  enabling 
children  to  pass  coUege  board  exams. 

Tbiis  eight  out  of  ten  pupils  attend  classes 
not  furnishing  them  with  what  they  urgently 
need  in  early  teenage  life,  and  not  preparing 
them  for  a  real  life  situation  after  the  age 
of  18. 

She  further  states : 

If  New  Tork  City  were  equipped  with  an 
outstanding  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion system,  it  is  most  likely  that  during  1966 
there  wotild  have  been  a  decreased  not  in- 
creased Juvenile  crime  rate  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
her  views  that  our  elementary  schools 
should  be  teaching  trades  and  other 
usable  occupations  so  that  boys  and  girls 
who  do  not  go  to  college  will  be  equipped 
for  a  livelihood. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  excellent  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Aft.   Not   Coixxak   Bounb — Vocational   akd 

TXCHNICAL  TRAININa  FOR  YOOTH  LaCKIMO 

(By  Alice  widener) 

In  releasing  official  1966  figures  on  the 
ethnic  composition  of  pupils  In  public 
schools,  the  New  Tork  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Inadvertently  divulged  the  main  reason 
why  our  big  city  school  systems  have  so 
many  drop-outs  and  problems  of  discipline. 
I  say  "Inadvertently"  because  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  indication  in  New  York  City 
that  the  top  educational  hierarchy  recognizes 
where  the  trouble  lies.  It  seems  many  top 
educators  today  have  a  vested  academic  In- 
terest in  not  recognizing  the  facts  about 
youth  and  our  society. 

The  main  trouble  Ues,  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
public  school  education  system  set  up  on 
the  basis  that  most  children  are  college 
bound,  whereas  only  20  per  cent  are.  In- 
stead of  being  geared  to  the  educational  needs 
of  the  80  per  cent  who  are  not  college  bound, 
the  public  school  system  alms  at  enabling 
children  to  pass  college  board  exams. 

Thus  eight  out  of  ten  pupils  attend  classes 
not  furnishing  them  with  what  they  urgent- 
ly need  In  early  teenage  life,  and  not  pre- 
paring them  for  a  real  life  situation  after  the 
age  of  18. 

In  1966,  there  were  226.614  Puerto  Rlcans 
In  the  systemwide  New  Tofk  City  public 
schools;  317,613  Negroes;  and  540,691  others. 
In  the  academic  high  schools  there  were  28,- 
167  Puerto  Rlcans;  48,776  Negroes,  and  147,- 
096  others.  In  the  vocational  high  schools 
in  1966,  there  were  only  11,804  Puerto  Rlcans, 
12.394  Negroes,  and  17.285  others. 

The  very  low  vocational  high  school  figures 


tell  the  story  of  the  main  trouble.  In  the 
total  Puerto  Rlcan  academic  school  pupils  In 
1966,  only  20  per  cent  (at  most)  or  approxi- 
mately 5600  will  go  to  college  and  the  re- 
maining 22,500  will  go  out  to  try  to  earn  a 
living  In  this  cold,  cold  world  without  having 
learned  a  trade  or  any  particular  skill. 

Among  the  Negroes  in  academic  high 
school  last  year,  only  9600  will  go  to  college, 
and  39.000  will  be  left  without  any  job  train- 
ing or  special  skill.  Among  the  others,  ap- 
proximately 28,000  (at  most)  will  go  to  col- 
lege, and  119,000  will  be  left  to  set  out  as 
best  they  can  to  earn  a  living  at  18  years 
of  age,  minus  job  training  or  particular  skills. 

If  New  York  City  were  equipped  with  an 
outstanding  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion system.  It  Is  most  likely  that  during 
1966  there  would  have  been  a  decreased  not 
Increased  juvenile  crime  rate  because  approx- 
imately 33,000  Puerto  Rlcan  pupils,  61,000 
Negroes,  and  136.000  others  would  have  been 
receiving  basic  academic  Instruction  along 
with  vocational  or  technical  Instruction 
adapted  to  their  needs,  likes,  and  abilities. 

The  slogan  "Every  boy  and  girl  should 
have  a  college  education"  Is  a  main  cause  of 
youthful  unemployment,  juvenUe  crime  and 
teenage  narcotics  addiction.  What  Is  the 
Job  Corps?  A  multl-bllUon  dollar  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  program  of- 
fered to  young  people  years  too  late  In  their 
young  lives.  Had  they  received  such  edu- 
cation earlier,  they  wouldn't  be  In  the  Job 
Corps. 

Our  wrong-way  public  school  system  is 
ruining  big  city  life  and  greatly  Injuring  fam- 
ily life  In  America.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all 
available  jobs  In  our  technological  society 
are  now  In  the  service  areas. 

Machines  don't  repair  themselves:  they 
must  be  repaired:  hotels  and  motels  don't 
service  guests,  they  must  be  serviced.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  mis-educate  80  per 
cent  of  our  young  people  so  they  are  un- 
equipped to  fill  60  per  cent  of  Jobs  avalable? 

Isn't  there  anyone  In  our  big  cities  willing 
to  see  the  youth  picture  as  It  really  is  and 
to  lead  a  movement  to  revamp  our  big  city 
public  school  education  system  so  that  It 
s\ilts  modern  conditions  as  they  really  are? 


CONSTITDTIONAL  CONVENTION: 
DANGER  TO  BASIC  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
years  a  movement  has  been  quietly  gath- 
ering force,  which  is  apparently  about 
to  burst  full  blown  on  the  American 
scene  with  the  impact  and  suddenness  of 
a  long  festering  volcano.  I  refer  to  an 
effort  to  convene  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional convention — the  first  since  the 
adoption  of  our  national  charter — and  I 
speak  today  to  alert  this  body  to  the 
urgency  of  this  potentially  dangerous 
situation. 

The  movement  is  based  on  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution  which  requires  Con- 
gress— and  I  use  the  word  "requires"  ad- 
visedly— to  call  such  a  convention  "on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States."  The 
requisite  number  of  resolutions  Is  there- 
fore 34,  and  it  may  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  32  such  resolutions  have  al- 
ready been  passed.  Many  have  appar- 
ently gone  through  State  legislatures 
with  very  Uttle  discussion  or  considera- 
tion of  the  cumulative  impact  of  such 
measures.  It  Is  clear  that  some  State 
legislators  thought  they  were  merely  vot- 
ing to  express  their  disagreement  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  reapportionment 
decision  and  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
legal  implications  of  their  vote.    A  well- 


financed  lobbying  organization  is  behind 
this  effort  and  has  been  successful  to 
this  extent  partly  because  they  have  been 
operating  quietly.  It  is  absolutely  criti- 
cal now  that  the  movement  receive  full 
exposure  and  that  opponents  of  a  wide- 
open  convention  organize,  too. 

There  Is  nothing  illegal  about  that. 
It  Is  time  that  this  question  have  fuU 
exposure  and  the  opponents  should 
speak  up. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  situation  today. 
The  following  States  have  already  passed 
resolutions:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky! 
Louisiana,  Maryland.  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa. South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia.  Washington, 
Wyoming. 

In  addition,  resolutions  have  been 
passed  by  at  least  one  house  in  four  other 
States:  Alaska,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin.  Alaska's  upper  house  de- 
feated the  proposal  last  week,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Wisconsin  senate  may  pass 
it  today.  All  of  these  State  legislatures 
have  unlimited  adjournment  dates  and 
this  issue  will  be  considered  in  some  of 
these  States  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Pas- 
sage by  one  house  in  any  two  of  these 
States  will  place  the  issue  squarely  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Efforts  to  rescind  resolutions  are  un- 
derway in  three  States:  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Washington.  The  recent  ef- 
fort in  Maryland  failed  for  lack  of  time— 
the  legislature  was  constitutionally  re- 
quired to  adjourn  before  action  could 
be  completed — but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
clear  majority  in  favor  of  reclsion. 

Why  should  this  effort  be  stopped? 
Ostensibly  started  to  reverse  the  reap- 
portionment decision,  I  believe  such  a 
convention  would  have  a  much  broader 
scope  and  Indeed  that  is  the  apparent 
motive  of  its  sponsors.  It  is  not  unjus- 
tified to  say  that  a  much  more  sinister 
threat  may  loom — a  broad-scale  attack 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights — In  view  of  some 
of  the  things  we  know  already  about  the 
situation. 

This  threat  may  loom  not  by  design 
or  unwittingly,  but  it  is  likely  to  loom, 
and  it  would  constitute  a  broad  scale 
attack  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Let  us  face  It.  reapportionment  is  a 
dead  horse.  It  Is  already  Just  about  an 
accomplished  fact  In  every  State,  and 
it  Is  not  even  a  political  issue,  as  Repub- 
lican candidates  learned  last  November. 
The  figures  indeed  refute  the  myth  that 
Republicans  lose  when  legislatures  are 
fairly  apportioned. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  the  1966  election, 
the  first  since  reapportionment  has  been 
completed.  Republicans  made  a  net  gain 
of  153  seats  in  State  senates  and  387 
seats  in  State  lower  houses.  The  party 
now  holds  40.9  percent  of  all  seats  in 
State  legislatures,  in  contrast  to  only  33 
percent  in  1964.  Last  year  Republicans 
made  a  net  gain  of  eight  governorships, 
and  significantly  won  or  retained  control 
of  the  government  in  five  of  the  Nation's 
seven  most  populous  States:  California, 
New    York,    Pennsylvania.    Ohio,    and 
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Michigan.  Democrats  retaining  control 
in  Illinois  and  Texas. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  figures 
are  the  raw  data  on  the  populations  of 
States  having  Republican  Governors, 
as  a  result  of  last  year's  elections,  the 
combined  population  of  Republican-gov- 
erned States  was  108,489,000,  while  Dem- 
ocrats governed  only  80,170.000.  This 
means  that  17  Republican  Ctovemors 
represented  almost  60  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation while  33  Democratic  Governors 
represent  only  40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Perhaps  the  Governor's  confer- 
ence should  adopt  a  one-man,  one-vote 
rule,  it  would  certainly  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Republicans. 

Surely  reapportionment  is  not  a  suf- 
ficiently critical  Issue  as  to  require  the 
convening  of  a  national  convention  to 
rewrite  our  basic  charter  of  Govern- 
ment. But  there  are  organized  and  vocal 
groups  in  this  country  which  seek  to 
overturn  other  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court — like  the  prayer  decision 
designed  to  preserve  the  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state  and  more  recent 
decisions  on  the  admissability  of  confes- 
sions in  criminal  trials.  If  a  convention 
Is  called,  I  predict  that  basic  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees,  those  cornerstones  of 
our  freedom  and  liberty  will  be  imder 
attack,  and  I  appeal  especially  to  those 
State  legislatures  which  have  not  already 
acted  to  weigh  this  possibility  most  care- 
fully before  making  their  decision. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  knows  and  no 
legislature  knows  whether  we  can  confine 
this  convention  to  one  question,  though 
26  of  these  resolutions  seek  to  confine  it 
to  one  question. 

I  believe,  as  a  lawyer,  that  It  is  likely 
to  be  a  wide  oiien  convention.  It  could 
be  a  runaway  convention.  This  would  be 
a  tremendous  danger  to  the  American 
people. 

What  win  happen  If  34  State  legisla- 
tures pass  these  resolutions?  Undoubt- 
edly, the  validity  of  some  will  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  Congress.  The  Constitu- 
tion, for  example,  makes  no  provision  for 
requesting  a  convention  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  adopting  a  single  amendment, 
and  yet  29  of  these  resolutions  are  so 
limited. 

Further,  as  Senators  Proxmire  and 
Tydings  pointed  out  In  recent  Senate 
speeches,  only  six  of  the  legislatures 
which  passed  resolutions — Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Colorado,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kentucky — were  validly  apportioned 
when  the  action  was  taken.  There  is 
therefore,  some  question  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  26  resolutions.  Other  questions  can 
be  raised  as  well.  For  example,  is  the 
90th  Congress  required  to  recognize  reso- 
lutions sent  to  the  89th  Congress?  Are 
State  resolutions  passed  more  than  2 
years  ago,  for  example,  still  valid?  What 
Is  the  effect  of  resolutions  which  were 
apparently  passed,  but  never  received  by 
the  Congress?  Do  memorials  have  the 
same  legal  effect  as  resolutions?  What 
about  simple  petitions?  Can  voters  in 
States  which  have  been  reapportioned 
sue  for  reclsion?  Can  the  courts  compel 
Congress  to  call  a  convention,  if  Congress 
refuses  to  recognize  the  validity  of  some 
of  the  resolutions? 

A  group  of  Senators  and  representa- 
tives of  Interested  civic  organizations  has 


been  meeting  in  recent  weeks  to  discuss 
these  questions,  and  we  have  asked  a  few 
prominent  constitutional  lawyers  to  pre- 
pare briefs  for  us  on  the  subject.  In  my 
view,  a  very  dangerous  situation  would  be 
created  If  two  more  legislatures  act,  but 
even  if  that  unfortunate  event  occurs,  I 
for  one  do  not  intend  to  acquiesce  in  an 
assault  on  the  Constitution  without  fully 
informing  the  public  of  the  inherent  dan- 
gers, without  seriously  questioning  the 
validity  of  every  single  resolution,  and 
without  extensive,  full,  and  fair  discus- 
sion of  the  real  issues. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  Senator.  It  is  a  most  useful  and 
provocative  statement  and  one  that  I  am 
sure  win  sink  Into  the  public  conscious- 
ness.   I  hope  that  It  does. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  consider  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  to  be  one  of  the 
best  constitutional  lawyers  in  Congress. 
I  value  enormously  his  support. 

This  is  but  the  opening  gun. 

In  many  cases  there  has  been  an  unwit- 
ting overshooting  of  the  target  smd  this 
Is  a  very  critical  matter  and  Involves  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself. 
It  is  far  more  critical  than  many  of  the 
legislatures  realize. 

I  repeat :  This  may  be  a  wide-open  con- 
vention, as  a  matter  of  law.  If  it  Is  called. 
Therefore,  It  could  be  a  runaway  conven- 
tion. So  the  coimtry  had  better  ponder 
It  very  carefully,  as  it  is  a  first,  and  it 
can  be  an  extremely  dangerous  and  dam- 
aging one. 


TPX— F-lIl  AIRCRAFT— PROCURE- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  more  than  4  years  since  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  made  his  decision 
to  award  the  TFX  contract  to  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp. — overruling  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  his  high- 
est ranking  military  officers  and  techni- 
cal experts.  This  aircraft  program  Is 
now  so  far  along  that  all  of  the  18  test 
aircraft  of  the  F-lllA,  the  TFX  Air 
Force  version,  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Government.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested  for 
operational  capability,  the  F-lllA  is  now 
being  manufactured  by  General  Dynam- 
ics on  a  production  basis. 

All  of  the  five  test  aircraft  of  the  Navy 
TFX,  the  F-UIB,  also  have  been  de- 
livered by  the  contractors,  and  additional 
appropriations  are  being  sought  this 
year  to  produce  operational  Navy  air- 
craft, although  not  even  the  preliminary 
low-speed  testing  of  the  Navy  plane  has 
yet  been  completed.  The  more  advanced 
high-speed  testing  and  evaluation  can- 
not start  until  the  preliminary  testing 
is  finished.  None  of  these  planes  htis  yet 
landed  on  an  aircraft  carrier,  and,  under 
the  present  schedule,  will  not  be  able  to 
do  so  until  mid- 1968.  or  later. 

In  the  past  I  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  excessive  costs  of  the  program, 
the  performance  deficiencies  of  the  air- 
craft, which  have  not  been  corrected, 
and  its  ultimate  value  to  the  armed  serv- 


ices. Notwithstanding,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  made  many  optimistic  pre- 
dictions about  the  aircraft.  It  is  now 
clearly  evident,  however,  that  the  P-111 
which  Is  being  produced  in  quantity  in 
1967  will  fall  short  of  the  performance 
characteristics  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment sought  and  which  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  undertook  to  provide  in 
the  research  and  development  program. 

In  August  of  1966,  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
resumed  its  TFX  Inquiry,  which  had 
been  suspended  after  lengthy  hearings 
during  1963.  At  the  same  time,  the  sub- 
committee requested  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
take a  cost  analysis  of  the  program  and 
to  report  the  results  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee are  not  alone  in  their  appre- 
hensions about  the  costs  and  capabilities 
of  this  airplane.  The  F-111  aircraft  was 
a  subject  of  testimony  during  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
earlier  this  year  relating  to  the  budget 
request  of  the  Defense  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  F-111  program  also  has  been  ex- 
amined extensively  in  the  Nation's  press 
and  commented  upon  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts.  Many  of  the  recent 
articles  and  broadcasts  have  posed  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  admitted  de- 
ficiencies, delays,  and  inadequacies  of 
the  F-111  and  about  its  exorbitant  in- 
creases in  costs  Insofar  as  they  have 
been  made  known  to  the  public.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  be  Informed 
about  certain  of  the  disturbing  reports 
about  this  program  which  have  appeared 
in  recent  publications  and  on  the  air. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate,  nor  Is  it 
necessary,  for  me  to  attest  the  accuracy 
of  specific  statements  which  have  been 
made  In  the  Nation's  press  about  the 
TFX.  The  printed  and  broadcast  in- 
formation to  which  I  refer  was  not  ob- 
tained from  the  subcommittee,  but  was 
ascertained  by  enterprising  reporters  in 
spite  of  the  cloak  of  secrecy  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  undertaken 
to  impose  relative  to  the  F-111  research 
and  development  program. 

The  1963  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
were  conducted  in  closed  session  because 
at  the  time  it  was  suggested  that  this 
should  be  done  for  security  reasons. 
Subsequently,  however,  for  some  reason, 
much  of  the  classified  information  has 
been  released  to  the  public  press  by  the 
Pentagon. 

These  articles  and  broadcasts  present 
the  story  of  ever- Increasing  costs  and 
continuing  imresolved  problems  and  de- 
ficiencies In  the  plane's  performance, 
and  they  contain  Information  In  which 
Congress  has  every  reason  to  be  inter- 
ested and  about  which  It  should  be  kept 
fully  advised.  We  are  asked  to  appropri- 
ate hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  this 
year  for  the  continuing  development  and 
procurement  of  the  plane,  and  we  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars 
SIS  the  program  continues.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  be  told  the  cold  facts  about 
both  the  costs  and  the  performance  de- 
ficiencies of  this  plane. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  its  reluctance  to 
explain  fully  the  gravity  and  extent  of 
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the  problems  In  the  development  pro- 
gram. The  Department  also  has  refused 
to  disclose  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations its  cost  estimates  for  the  total 
program.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  obtain  this  information  before  ap- 
propriating enormous  sums  for  a  weapon 
system  which  has  been  put  into  produc- 
tion before  it  has  been  adequately  tested 
and  before  its  known  deficiencies  have 
been  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  of  these 
reports  which  have  come  to  my  attention 
in  recent  days  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The 
first  is  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  for  April  2.  1967,  titled 
"Why  the  Flak  Around  the  F-111."  The 
article  was  written  by  Richard  Wltkln.  a 
staff  member  of  the  newspaper,  who  was 
for  many  years  its  aerospace  news  editor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  second  report 
that  I  ask  be  printed  In  the  Record  is 
a  transcript  of  a  television  broadcast  by 
Jules  Bergman,  science  editor  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  which  was 
presented  on  the  network's  evening  news 
broadcast  of  March  30,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  transcript  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McCT.ET.I.AN.  The  third  is  an 
article  on  the  TFX  by  the  well-known 
columnist.  Richard  Wilson,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  April 
7.  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Witkln's  arti- 
cle is  a  thought-provoking,  careful,  and 
comprehensive  analysis,  covering  the 
TFX  from  Its  inception  to  the  present. 

Every  Indication — 

He  writes — 
Is  that  the  nation  will  wind  up  with  a  prod- 
uct that  is  significantly  short  on  projected 
p>erformance  and  less  than  a  bargain  on  cost. 

Mr.  Witkin  has  indicated  his  belief, 
and  Ifully  agree  with  him,  that  many  of 
the  TFX  troubles  were  caused  by  the  in- 
sistence upon  commonality  of  parts  be- 
tween the  two  versions  of  the  P-111,  a 
factor  which  was  dictated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  upon  the  assumption 
that  one  plane  to  perform  the  different 
missions  of  both  Air  Force  and  Navy 
would  somehow  save  a  billion  dollars. 
Instead  of  saving  a  billion  dollars,  it 
now  appears  that  the  vaunted  common- 
ality concept  has  proven  to  be  grossly 
extravagant  and  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment additional  billions  of  dollars,  and 
that  it  also  has  comprised  the  weaponry 
and  performance  capabilities  of  the 
plane. 

Some  of  the  nation's  most  experienced 
engineers — 

Mr.  Witkin  states — 
warned  from  the  start  that  McNamara  was 
deluding     himself.      Subsequent    events — a 
swarm    of    technical   troubles    and    soaring 
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costs — Indicate  that  the  doubts  were  well- 
founded,  though  It  Is  hard  to  guage  pre- 
cisely what  portion  of  the  F-lll"s  shortcom- 
ings Is  due  to  commonality.  Many  other 
mistakes  along  the  way  Impeded  Its  devel- 
opment. Nevertheless,  a  majority  of  experts 
I  have  talked  to  are  convinced  that  com- 
monality accoimts  for  much  of  the  techni- 
cal trouble,  particularly  on  the  Navy  plane, 
and  the  Increased  costs. 

Mr.  Witkin  concludes: 

The  F-lIl  Is  not  turning  out  to  be  nearly 
as  agile  as  McNamara  boasted  It  would  be. 
Nor  will  It  be  bought  at  anything  like  the 
bllllon-dollar  savings  be  counted  on  when 
he  ordered  development  of  a  single  two- 
service  plane. 

Although  Mr.  Bergman's  broadcast  is 
much  shorter,  it  also  is  critical  of  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  P-111  program. 
I  will  quote  Mr.  Bergman's  conclusion, 
wWch  also  spealcs  of  commonality  and 
costs. 

The  great  dream  of  commonality  and  cost 
saving  didn't  quite  work  out — 

Mr.  Bergman  said. 

Instead  of  one  plane  for  both  services  .  .  . 
two  separate  planes  are  being  built.  They  do 
use  the  same  nuts  and  bolts. 

What  kind  of  a  plane  wUl  the  nation  get? 
We  will,  the  Pentagon  declares,  get  an  "ac- 
ceptable" plane.  But  even  the  Pentagon  ad- 
mits that  It  Is  not  the  plane  It  wanted  or 
set  out  to  build. 

Each  of  these  capable  reporters  has 
indicated  that  the  serious  technical  prob- 
lems which  were  encountered  during  the 
development  phase  of  the  F-111  pro- 
gram have  not  been  solved,  in  spite  of 
Pentagon  pronouncements  tliat  dlflB- 
culties  were  minor  or  tliat  solutions  were 
at  hand.  Each  reporter  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  performance  of  the  F- 
111  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  that 
the  plane  is  notably  Inferior  to  the  weap- 
ons system  which  the  armed  services 
asked  for  and  wlilch  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  contracted  to  supply. 

The  subcommittee  still  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  technical  problems 
wliich  have  hampered  the  aircraft's  de- 
velopment and  delayed  its  delivery  sched- 
ule. The  Navy  version  will  be  at  least  2 
years  late  in  reaching  the  fieet,  even  If 
all  of  its  deficiencies  are  corrected  and 
no  further  problems  arise.  The  Air  Force 
version,  which  is  now  in  production,  is. 
by  admission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, not  militarily  acceptable  at  this 
time.  It  is  difQcult  to  imderstand  how 
the  Defense  Department  could  justify  the 
production  for  combat  use  of  a  plane 
which  is  still  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  the  aircraft  not 
yet  acceptable  as  a  military  weapon? 
The  answer  is  simple,  although  it  may 
seem  incredible.  After  more  than  4 
years  of  research  and  development  smd 
after  all  original  18  Air  Force  and  five 
Navy  test  planes  have  been  delivered  by 
the  contractor,  neither  the  P-lllA  nor 
the  P-lllB  have  been  sufBciently  or  thor- 
oughly tested.  Apparently  one  main 
reason  why  the  contractor  has  limited 
the  flight  testing  is  because  of  difficul- 
ties encoimtered  in  matching  the  air- 
craft's inlets  with  the  propulsion  system. 
Major  el«nents  of  the  testing  program 
have  been  delayed  for  about  2  years, 
and  the  problem  is  still  not  solved.    The 


failure  of  both  versions  to  attain  the 
performance  capabilities  which  General 
Dynsunics  proposed  for  them  and  which 
the  Armed  Forces  required  also  calls  for 
examination  by  the  subcommittee  in  its 
future  hearings. 

Four  years  after  the  decision  was  made 
to  award  the  contract  to  General  Dy- 
namics, I  Interrogated  Dr.  John  S.  Fos- 
ter, Jr..  who  is  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  imder  Secretary 
McNamara,  during  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  January  30, 
1967.  I  asked  him  about  estimates  on 
the  cost  of  production  of  tills  weapons 
system — page  478  of  the  printed  record: 

Senator  McCuxlan.  If  we  can  tell  the 
estimates  of  the  R&O,  what  It's  going  to  be. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  we  couldn't  have 
some  firm  estimate,  reasonably  reliable  esti- 
mate on  the  cost  of  production?  ...  I  will 
take  out  reasonably  firm  and  reliable  and 
just  say  comparable  estimates  for  produc- 
tion. Take  out  the  reasonably  firm  and  re- 
Uable. 

Dr.  FosTZR.  No,  Senator,  because  we 
haven't  completed  the  R&D.  We  don't  knoui 
in  fact  what  the  airplane  vHll  look  like,  and 
aa  a  oonaequence  we  then  have  to  negotiate 
with  the  contractor  about  an  airplane  con- 
figuration which  i3  not  yet  decided.  I  dent 
know  what  our  agreement  will  be  with  that 
contractor. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
msule  by  Dr.  Foster  more  than  4  years 
after  the  letter  contract  was  signed. 
And  further,  when  Dr.  Foster  gave  that 
answer,  all  Air  Force  and  Navy  test 
planes  had  been  delivered  by  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  Air  Force  version  of  the 
plane  was  already  in  production  by  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  for  combat  use 
by  the  Air  Force.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  ask  what  kind  of  aircraft  they  are 
buildlrg — what  is  the  configuration  of 
the  operational  planes  which  are  now 
rolling  off  the  assembly  line?  Dr.  Foster 
says  they  do  not  know  what  the  air- 
plane will  look  like  and  what  its  config- 
uration will  be,  and  thus  he  cannot  esti- 
mate the  costs  at  this  time. 

I  quote  the  following  sentence  from 
the  production  letter  contract  of  April 
12,  1965.  between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  paragraph 
4(c): 

The  target  date  for  deflnltlzation  of  this 
contract  Is  16  October  1966. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  iy2 
years  have  gone  by  since  the  date  when 
we  should  have  known  the  total  program 
cost  of  this  aircraft  in  all  its  versions. 
and  since  the  date  when  the  specifica- 
tions for  its  operational  use — its  range, 
ceiling,  weight,  maneuverability,  and 
combat  performance,  among  other  char- 
acteristics— should  have  been  contrac- 
tually guaranteed. 

The  original  research  and  develop- 
ment letter  contract  was  signed  on  De- 
cember 21,  1962.  Now,  in  April  of  1967. 
iVz  years  later,  there  is  not  yet  a  defln- 
itized  contract,  and  the  aircraft's  con- 
figuration, according  to  Dr.  Foster,  is 
not  yet  known.  Dr.  Poster,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  time  and  date  this  contract 
will  be  signed  are  still  indefinite  and 
uncertain. 

I  think  it  Is  significant  also  that  the 


p-lllB,  the  Navy  plane,  proved  to  be  so 
deficient  in  performance  that  It  will  re- 
quire a  new  engine  different  from  the 
engine  which  was  originally  specified  for 
the  aircraft.  The  contract  to  develop 
the  new  engine  was  not  entered  into 
until  November  of  1965.  even  though  the 
research  and  development  program 
which  started  in  December  of  1962  had 
shown  much  earlier  that  tlie  engine 
originally  contemplated  for  use  in  the 
Navy  plane  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
Because  of  the  delay,  the  Navy  must  wait 
at  least  until  May  of  1968,  more  than  1 
year  from  now,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
first  production  models  of  the  new  en- 
gine. Is  it  wise,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Congress  to  make  huge  appropriations 
for  the  production  of  this  Navy  plane 
before  it  has  a  demonstrated  and  tested 
engine  that  is  required  to  make  the  air- 
craft meet  performance  specifications? 

During  the  appropriations  hearings.  I 
also  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara a  nimiber  of  questions  about  the 
cost  estimates  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  F-111 
program  as  It  is  now  planned.  He  de- 
clined to  furnish  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  any  of  his  Department's 
cost  estimates  for  the  total  program. 
His  testimony  was  as  follows — page  381 : 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  don't  think  we  can 
do  so  beforehand.  We  are  In  the  midst  of 
contract  negotiations  with  the  contractors. 
The  costs  are  quite  fluid,  and  it  would  only 
confuse  rather  than  clarify  the  issue  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  conceivably  could  preju- 
dice our  negotiations. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  testimony  was  given  in 
executive  session.  The  colloquy  between 
us  was  continued  and  I  again  asked  the 
Secretary  for  the  cost  estimates — page 
385: 

Senator  McCleixan.  Didn't  you  say  you 
kept  them  current?  "There  are  continuing 
estimates  and  periodic  reappraisals  of  the 
figures,  but  there  is  no  completed  study." 
So  I  ask  for  the  current  figures. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  And  I  said  that  the 
current  figures  are  not  complete.  They  are 
tentative.  i 

Mr.  President.  4V4  years  later  they  are 

tentative. 

They  haven't  been  discussed  with  the  con- 
tractor. We  are  Involved  In  current  nego- 
tiations, and  I  don't  believe  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, until  we  complete  our  analysis, 
that  it  should  be  released.  When  the  anal- 
ysis Is  completed,  we  will  be  very  happy  to 
release  It  to  the  Committee. 


Mr.  President,  is  the  real  reason  for 
the  refusal  to  furnish  current  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  total  program  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  research  and  development 
effort  has  been  so  unsatisfactory,  requir- 
ing so  many  changes  to  the  aircraft,  that 
the  Defense  Department  honestly  can- 
not, after  more  than  4  years  of  research 
and  development  and  after  the  plane  is 
in  production,  furnish  to  the  Congress 
reasonably  reliable  and  firm  estimates 
of  the  total  cost?  We  do  know  that  the 
deflnitized  production  contract  specify- 
ing these  costs  should  have  been  signed 
on  October  15,  1965.  So,  I  questioned 
Secretary  McNamara  further— page  386: 

Senator  McClellan.  Let  me  ask  you  this. 
You  have  testified  here  before  thta  conmilt- 


tee  in  executive  session  and  in  confidence  in 
the  last  3  or  4  days  to  many  things  that 
you  do  not  want  the  Russians,  the  Chinese. 
or  the  Communists  to  know,  have  you  not? 

Secretary  McNamaea.  Yes  Indeed. 

Senator  McClellan.  Tou  did  so  because 
you  had  confidence  in  this  committee,  and 
because  you  felt  that  the  committee  had  a 
right  to  ask  you  information  of  that  charac- 
ter and  nature  that  is  pertinent  to  the  huge 
appropriations  being  asked  here,  did  you 
not? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes  indeed. 

Senator  McClzllan.  Now  you  are  saying 
that  you  trust  the  committee  for  that,  but 
you  cannot  trust  the  committee  to  give  it 
estimates,  your  estimates  of  the  cost  of  one 
of  the  largest  weapons  systems  we  have  ever 
acquired? 

The  Secretary's  reply  to  that  question 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  wliich 
he  gave  previously: 

Secretary  McNamara.  .  .  .  They  are  not  my 
estimates.  They  are  not  completed.  They 
haven't  been  analyzed.  We  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  delicate  negotiation. 

Over  4  years,  Mr.  President.  How 
could  he  negotiate  unless  he  had  some 
estimates?  They  had  not  been  com- 
pleted; they  had  not  been  analyzed — ^but 
he  is  in  the  process  of  delicate  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the 
Government  interest  to  ptass  around  incom- 
plete figures  of  this  kind  .  .  . 

Pass  around  to  whom?  He  was  in  ex- 
ecutive session  dealing  with  an  appropri- 
ation for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
He  can  testify  with  confidence  before  the 
committee  to  things  he  does  not  want 
the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  know,  but  he  cannot  give  the  com- 
mittee these  estimates.    Why? 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  succeed  in  my 
effort  to  have  the  Secretary  furnish  the 
current  cost  estimates  for  the  total  F-111 
program.  However,  I  did  receive  a 
promise  from  the  Secretary  that  the  cur- 
rent cost  estimates  will  be  furnished — 
ultimately. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  will  be  quite  happy 
to  give  the  committee  the  estimates  before 
the  definitive  contract  Is  signed  (p.  386). 

I  point  out  that  is  quite  an  indefinite 
answer. 

When  will  that  contract  be  signed,  Mr. 
President?  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
did  not  estimate  a  date,  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  gave 
the  committee  a  very  equivocal  and  un- 
certain target  date,  in  a  colloquy  with 
me — page  921: 

Senator  McCleixan.  Now  we  are  buying 
these  planes  without  a  deflnltlzed  contract. 
Now  can  you  tell  me  how  soon  you  expect 
to  get  a  deflnltlzed  contract? 

Secretary  Brown.  We  expect  to  get  one  be- 
fore using  any  of  the  fiscal  1968  appropria- 
tions, which  couldn't  be  before  July  of  this 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  must  the  Congress  wait  before  it  ob- 
tains reasonably  firm  estimates  on  the 
costs  of  this  airplane  and  accurate  infor- 


mation alx>ut  its  operational  characteris- 
tics? 

We  have  been  asked  to  appropriate 
large  sums  of  money  this  year  for  the 
production  of  a  weapons  system  that  Is 
now  admittedly  imsuitable  for  combat 
use  by  the  Armed  Forces.  Why  is  this 
plane,  although  still  unsatisfactory,  now 
rolling  off  the  assembly  line?  Why  has 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  refused  to  fur- 
nish appropriate  cost  estimates  of  this 
program?  These  are  serious  questions 
which  should  be  examined  closely  l>efore 
we  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
duce the  F-111  in  quantity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should  not 
be  expected  to  speculate  upon  the  validity 
of  requests  for  appropriations.  They 
should  be  substantiated  and  justified. 
Reliable  estimates  of  the  costs  of  this 
weapons  system  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  aircraft  has  not  been  thoroughly 
or  adequately  tested,  yet  we  are  asked 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  purchase 
it  In  large  niunliers  for  operational  use. 

Development  of  the  engine  for  the 
Navy  plane  is  imderway,  but  it  will  not 
soon  be  ready  for  testing.  There  will  be 
no  prototype  of  it,  according  to  testi- 
mony, untU  May  of  next  year.  The  Navy 
version  has  not  even  finished  its  pre- 
liminary testing,  yet  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plans,  if  we  give  it  the  money,  to 
place  it  in  production  even  before  the 
new  engine,  which  the  Navy  hopes  will 
improve  its  performance,  has  been  de- 
veloped, produced,  and  satisfactorily 
tested. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  re- 
quire complete  and  accurate  information 
about  all  the  costs  and  the  operational 
characteristics  of  the  F-111  weapons  sys- 
tem in  all  its  versions.  I  do  not  accept — 
nor  do  I  lieileve  that  the  Congress  should 
countenance — any  suggestion  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  the  right  to  re- 
quest appropriations  for  an  admittedly 
unsatisfactory  aircraft  while  withhold- 
ing information  about  its  costs  and  about 
its  performance  capabilities. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  know  what 
we  are  doing — to  know  what  we  are  get- 
ting— and  what  it  is  costing,  when  we 
appropriate  money  to  purchase  these 
planes.  Some  day,  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  withholding  of  this 
vital  information  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, we  will  get  and  disseminate  much 
more  of  the  truth  about  this  weapons 
procurement  program.  The  day  of  reck- 
oning surely  cannot  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. 

EXHIBTr  1 

Wht  the  Flak  Arottno  the  F-111 

(By  Richard  Witkin) 

(Note. — Richard  Witkin,  of  The  New  York 
Times  staff,  was  for  many  years  aerospace 
news  editor.) 

The  revolutionary  fighter-bomber  roll* 
down  the  runway  for  take-off,  a  rather  grace- 
less shape  spewing  power  from  twin  turbo- 
fan  engines.  The  canopy  over  the  two-man 
cockpit  gives  it  a  hump-backed  look.  The 
heavy  tall  droops.  The  wings  defy  the 
sweep-back  trend  of  contemporary  super- 
sonic design,  stretching  sideways  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  fuselage,  but  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  unfashlonablllty.  It 
enables  the  plane  to  lift  off  the  ground  after 
a  remarkably  short  run  of  3,000  feet  or  lees. 

Minutes  later,  pointed  on  course,  one  of 
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the  pilots  moves  a  "trombone -slide"  device, 
and  the  wings — as  on  no  other  plane — begin 
to  pivot  backward.  They  go  so  far  back 
that  they  move  almost  flush  against  the 
horizontal  triangular  tall  and,  as  the  craft 
races  across  the  sky,  all  grace  and  stream- 
lining. It  looks  from  the  ground  like  a  kid's 
paper  plane  turned  Into  the  real  thing. 
Now,  with  the  wings  tucked  back  beyond 
even  fashionable  angles,  the  drag,  or  air  re- 
sistance, has  been  slashed  and  the  speed  can 
be  pushed  to  1,650  miles  an  hour. 

Yet,  despite  the  success  of  the  unique 
"swing  wing,"  this  Is  a  plane  with  troubles, 
t«ohnlcal  and  political.  This  Is  the  TFX 
(since  renamed  the  F-IU),  the  Air  Force- 
Navy  flghter-bomber  that  provoked  3.000 
pages  of  strident  Congressional  hearings  long 
before  It  was  built  and  has  been  buffeted  by 
controversy  ever  since. 

The  man  at  the  center  of  the  debate  Is  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  It 
was  he  who  gave  the  go-ahead  to  develop  the 
plane,  which  was — and  still  Is — Intended  to 
be  the  most  Important  addition  to  the  U.S. 
tactical  air  arm  for  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
It  was  he  who  precipitated  the  bitter  quar- 
reling over  the  plane  by  Uie  ground  rules  he 
set  for  the  design  and  by  the  way  he  chose 
the  company  to  build  it. 

During  the  six  years  since  he  left  the 
presidency  of  Pord  to  become  Defense  Secre- 
tary, McNamara  has  built  a  reputation  as  a 
manager  with  few  peers.  Whatever  else  the 
pubUc  might  think  of  him — his  policies  on 
Vietnam,  the  Reserves,  NATO — It  applauds 
the  way  he  has  adapted  the  efficiency  stand- 
ards of  private  Industry  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Pentagon's  $75-bllllon-a-year  business. 
By  closing  obsolete  bases,  merging  over- 
lapping bureaus  and  decreeing  the  strictest 
oo8t-accoiintlng  systems,  h«  has  projected 
the  Image  of  a  man  relentlessly  bent  on 
cutting  waste. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  plain  that  the  F-111 
is  not  going  to  add  to  McNamara's  luster. 
More  than  20  test  versions  have  logged  more 
than  2,700  hours  In  the  air  but  not  all  the 
tests  have  been  completed  and  not  all  the 
possible  Axes  have  been  made.  Every  indi- 
cation Is  that  the  nation  will  wind  up  with 
a  product  that  Is  slgniflcantly  short  on  pro- 
jected performance  and  less  than  a  bargain 
on  cost.  Unless  these  shortcomings  can  be 
largely  mitigated,  which  seems  unlikely,  the 
blow  to  McNamara  will  be  considerable, 
whatever  the  overall  reading  on  his  talents 
as  a  manager. 

The  F-111.  after  all.  Is  being  produced 
under  what  he  has  reckoned  to  be  "the 
largest  single  airplane  contract  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  or  any  other  country."  Produc- 
tion is  expected  to  run  well  above  1.000 
planes  at  a  cost  that  could  reach  $10-bllllon 
or  more.  Figures  of  such  magnitude  help 
explain  the  long  and  Intense  controversy  over 
theF-llI.  And  to  make  8\ire  that  the  public 
does  not  miss  the  full  import  of  what  has 
happened.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan's  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee  plans 
to  restime  In  June  or  July  hearings  on  the 
P-111  which  were  suspended  In  the  fall  of 
1963. 

McNamara's  Intlal  misstep,  most  experts 
agree,  was  to  try  to  stretch  a  concept  that 
must  have  looked  like  a  first-rate  Idea  to  a 
transplanted  automotive  executive.  The 
concept,  "commonality."  called  for  producing 
a  single  weapon  system  that  could  be  used 
by  different  services  for  different  missions. 
The  purpose  was  to  save  money  hitherto 
misspent  by  turning  out  too  many  weapons 
tailored  for  one  service's  missions  alone. 

When  McNamara  came  to  the  Pentagon 
the  concept  of  commonality  was  already  em- 
ployed, but  only  fitfully.  For  example,  sev- 
eral helicopters  were  being  produced  that 
were  multiservice  machines.  McNamara  de- 
cided that  to  ease  his  budget  burdens  com- 
monality should  be  pursued  much  more 
energetically  and  It  was  this  Idea  that  im- 
pelled him,  in  the  fall  of  1961.  to  apply  the 
concept  to  the  first  major  new  weapon  sys- 


tem to  be  developed  under  his  auspices — the 
P-111. 

The  Idea  for  the  plane  originated  with 
some  Imaginative  research  undertaken  after 
World  War  II  by  researchers  In  this  coun- 
try and  In  Britain  to  develop  a  plane  with 
wings  that  co\xld  pivot  back  and  forth.  With 
the  wings  extended  sideways  the  plane  would 
be  able  to  take  off  and  land  at  slow  speed 
in  a  very  small  space.  In  mldfiight,  the 
wings  would  be  pivoted  far  back  to  minimize 
air  resistance  and  make  possible  high  speeds. 
Thus,  supersonic  planes  could  op>erate  from 
modest  runways  previously  reserved  for  craft 
not  much  hotter  than  the  old  DC-3  airliner. 

Experimental  swlng-wlng  planes  incorpo- 
rating the  Idea  were  test  flown  in  this  coun- 
try In  the  nlneteen-flfties.  The  technology 
finally  was  perfected  through  use  of  wind- 
tunnel  models  by  a  design  team  under  John 
Stack,  a  dynamic  engineer  who  formerly  di- 
rected the  national  space  agency's  Langley 
Research  Center  laboratory  and  now  is  a  vice 
president  of  the  Falrchild-HUler  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Air  Force  greeted  the  new  Defense 
Secretary  in  1961  with  proposals  to  produce 
a  swlng-wlng  fighter-bomber  that  would  be 
ready  by  the  late  sixties  to  take  over  attack 
mlaaions  from  Its  F-106  Thunderchiefs.  The 
Navy  also  wanted  a  variable  wing  fighter 
to  carry  a  projected  new  mlaelle,  the  Phoenix, 
and  take  over  fleet-defense  missions  being 
performed  by  F-4B  Phantoms. 

McNamara  agreed  that  the  plane  should 
be  built  and  envisaged  a  huge  force  of  1.400 
to  1.700  (the  exact  flgure  has  never  been 
pinned  down)  of  which  all  but  about  300 
were  destined  for  the  Air  Force. 

But  he  insisted  that  a  common  basic  design 
be  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  which 
caused  both  services  to  set  up  a  howl.  Auto- 
matically, the  stricture  meant  compromising 
the  performance  each  plane  might  other- 
wise have  attained.  The  Air  Force  version 
would  have  to  be  shorter  than  desired  be- 
cause commonality  dictated  that  the  plane 
had  to  fit  the  elevators  of  Navy  aircraft  car- 
riers and  meet  other  criteria  for  being  moved 
around  In  confined  shipboard  areas.  The 
foreshortening  would  also  increase  the  plane's 
drag.  The  drag.  In  turn,  would  cut  the 
plane's  range  or  require  more  fuel  to  fly 
the  originally  contemplated  distances. 

As  for  the  Navy  plane,  commonality  bur- 
dened it  with  a  good  deal  of  superfluous 
ruggedness  to  withstand  the  terrific  buffet- 
ing that  would  be  encountered  In  what  was 
strictly  an  Air  Force  mission:  flying  super- 
sonically  In  the  thicker  air  of  very  low  alti- 
tudes in  order  to  slip  under  enemy  radar. 
The  Air  Force  also  required  extra  ruggedness 
to  withstand  sharp  maneuvers  with  higher 
fuel  loads  than  the  Navy  demanded. 

McNamara  did  not  dispute  that  common- 
ality would  Impose  performance  sacrifices. 
He  did  contend  that  the  sacrifices  would  be 
"marginal"  and  Justified  by  the  dollars 
saved — savings,  the  Secretary  was  later  to 
testify,  that  would  amount  to  $I-blIIlon  In 
his  "rough  Judgment." 

Some  of  the  nation's  most  experienced 
engineers  warned  from  the  start  that  Mc- 
Namara was  deluding  himself.  Subsequent 
events — a  swarm  of  technical  troubles  and 
soaring  costs — indicate  that  the  doubts  were 
well-founded,  though  it  Is  hard  to  gauge 
precisely  what  portion  of  the  F-lll's  short- 
comings Is  due  to  commonality.  Many  other 
mistakes  along  the  way  Impeded  Its  smooth 
development.  Nevertheless,  a  majority  of 
experts  I  have  talked  to  are  convinced  that 
commonality  accounts  for  much  of  the 
technical  trouble,  particularly  on  the  Navy 
plane,  and  the  Increased  costs. 

The  penalty  Is  most  clearly  evident  in  the 
excess  weight  of  the  Navy  version.  The  Navy 
Initially  wanted  a  fighter  weighing,  fully 
loaded,  no  more  than  66.000  pounds.  It  later 
agreed  to  compromise  on  63.600  pounds.  The 
plane  today  wel^ss  over  70.000  pounds.     As 


weight  Increases,  so  do  take-oS  and  landing 
speeds.  And  as  these  speeds  increase,  a 
carrier  deck — small  at  best — becomes  a  more 
and  more  restricted  area  from  which  to 
op>erate. 

A  vigorous  program  known  as  SWip 
(Super  Weight  Improvement  Program)  was 
undertaken  to  trim  every  ounce  of  fat  from 
the  Navy  plane,  at  the  risk  that  soma 
muscle  would  be  trimmed  too.  Several 
thousand  pounds  of  fat  were  taken  off,  often 
ounce  by  ounce,  but  the  plane  still  Is  four 
tons  overweight.  Of  course,  while  SWIP 
slenderized  the  F-111,  It  Inflated  development 
costs. 

Development  costs  were  further  boosted  by 
a  companion  effort  to  design  "hlgh-llft" 
devices  for  the  wings — devices  that  would 
compensate  for  the  excess  weight  and  pre- 
vent higher  take-off  and  landing  speed*. 
This  caused  another  problem.  The  "high- 
lift"  devices  increased  the  nose-up  angle  at 
which  the  plane  would  glide  toward  the 
carrier  deck,  making  It  more  difBcult  for  the 
pilot  to  see  where  he  was  going.  Result: 
more  design  changes  to  restore  good  visibility. 
And  more  development  costs. 

More  painful  than  all  the  increases  In  de- 
velopment costs  will  be  the  higher  costs  of  air- 
craft eventually  produced  for  combat.  The 
appalling  overweight  will  account  for  much 
of  the  increase  since,  as  one  highly  placed 
official  put  It.  "Airplanes  are  like  bananu. 
You  buy  them  by  the  pound." 

Estimates  on  the  eventual  coat  of  each 
Air  Force  attack  plane  have  soared  from  an 
original  flgure  of  about  $3-mlIllon  to  more 
than  t&-milllon.  The  Navy  plane  will  cost 
more  than  $8-mllllon  unless — and  this  li 
unlikely — a  decision  Is  made  not  to  produce 
the  Navy  version  In  volume.  The  difference 
in  price  lies  primarily  In  the  coat  of  the  six 
Phoenix  missiles  each  Navy  plane  la  to  carry. 

McNamara  answers  critics  who  keep  re- 
minding him  how  costs  have  been  skyrocket- 
ing by  recalling  testimony  he  gave  In  1963 
which  characterized  Initial  price  estimates  u 
unreliable.  It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  he 
ever  Imagined  the  estimates  could  be  as  re- 
mote from  reality  as  they  have  proved  to  be. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  costs,  the  De- 
fense Secretary  might  still  have  avoided 
serious  embarrassment  had  he  not  followed 
the  commonality  doctrine  with  a  succession 
of  egregious  blunders  In  political  Judgment 
public  relations  and  program  management. 
The  public's  first  real  news  about  the  plane 
came  In  November.  1962.  when  the  Pentagon 
announced  that  the  prize  multl-blUton- 
dollar  construction  contract  would  go  to  the 
General  Dynamics  Corporation,  thus  ending 
a  hotly  contested,  year-long  competition. 
Production  was  assigned  to  the  company'* 
Port  Worth.  Tex.,  plant. 

Not  long  after  the  announcement  poUtlcsl 
rumblings  began.  It  turned  out  that.  In 
awarding  the  contract  to  General  Dynamics, 
McNamara  bad  overturned  a  unanimous 
recommendation  in  favor  o€  the  Boeing 
Company  made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  basis  of  previous  recommendations  by 
a  team  of  military  and  civilian  experts  which 
had  spent  hundreds  of  hours  examining  each 
company's  proposals.  It  was  the  flrst  time 
anyone  could  recall  that  the  advice  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  or  the  expert  Source  Selection 
Board  had  been  overturned  on  a  major 
program. 

Demands  were  made  that  Congress  look 
Into  the  matter  to  learn  why  the  Pentagon 
had  overturned  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  only 
explanation  that  made  much  sense  to  ex- 
perts who  had  followed  the  design  competi- 
tion was  political,  that  the  decision  was  dic- 
tated by  the  White  House.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's possible  role  in  the  selection  ww 
brought  out  In  subsequent  testimony  before 
the  MoClellon  committee  by  Eugene  M.  Zuck- 
ert.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  time 
He  read  a  memorandum  McNamara  had  sent 
both  to  him  and  to  Fred  Korth,  who  was 
Navy  Secretary,  early  In  the  contest  over  the 
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plane.  It  contained  a  single  sentence:  "I 
have  told  the  President  that  we  propose  to 
discuss  with  him  oiu:  reconunendatlons  re- 
garding the  final  award  of  the  TFX  con- 
tract before  the  contract  Is  let." 

Zuckert  also  revealed  that,  even  before 
evaluating  the  final  proposals,  McNamara 
had  told  the  President  "that  It  looks  as  if 
General  Dynamics  would  be  chosen."  Zuck- 
ert  Insisted  that  the  President  "did  not  sug- 
gest" which  company  should  get  the  con- 
tract. 

Speculation — and  that  is  all  it  la — on  why 
President  Kennedy  might  have  favored  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  runs  along  at  least  two  lines. 
One,  he  preferred  to  give  the  business  to 
Democratic  Texas  rather  than  to  Republican 
Kansas.  (Boeing  has  headquarters  In  Se- 
attle but  Intended  to  build  the  plane  at  Its 
Wichita  plant) .  Two,  the  President  might 
have  been  concerned  less  with  politics  than 
with  economics. 

The  Fort  Worth  plant  of  General  Dynam- 
ics was  ending  production  of  the  B-58  bomb- 
er: unemployment  threatened  and  there  was 
danger  that  the  company  would  be  forced 
to  get  rid  of  the  plant.  Furthermore,  the 
company  bad  taken  a  Jolting  S425-miUlon 
loss  in  producing  an  abortive  series  of  com- 
mercial Jet  airliners.  The  President  may 
have  been  moved  by  a  desire  to  prevent  a 
local  economic  setback  in  Fort  Worth  and 
by  the  broader  aim  of  shoring  up  a  corpora- 
tion valuable  for  defense  production. 

Whether  the  choice  was  political  or  not, 
the  Pentagon  almost  certainly  could  have 
minimized  the  controversy  if  It  bad  behaved 
differently.  There  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  McClellan  Inquiry  would  have  been 
brief  and  un^>ectacular  had  officials  dispas- 
sionately explained  that  both  proposals  had 
met  the  criteria  and  that  General  Dynamics 
bad  a  higher  over-all  point  soore  In  the 
competition  tuough  Boeing  led  In  "combat 
perfomumce."  The  Administration  might 
even  have  done  well  to  suggest  that,  since 
the  competing  designs  left  little  to  choose 
between,  economic  consideration  had  tlpi>ed 
the  balance. 

Instead,  soon  after  the  McClellan  hearings 
opened  in  late  February,  1963,  the  McNamara 
team  began  to  assail  the  committee  with 
charges  of  bias  and  Improper  motives.  The 
opening  volley  came  from  Arthur  Sylvester, 
McNamara's  public-relations  chief  from  the 
start  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  until 
he  resigned  early  this/  year.  The  hearings 
were  Just  10  days  old  when  Sylvester  sug- 
gested at  an  off-the-record  briefing  that  no 
one  on  the  Senate  conunlttee  except  Edmund 
S.  Muskie  of  Maine  could  fairly  conduct  an 
inquiry  because  manufacturers  in  the  other 
Senators'  home  states  would  be  competing 
lor  valuable  F-111  subcontracts.  The  source 
of  an  off-the-record  briefing  makes  the 
rounds  of  Washington  quickly  and  Sylvester 
promptly  got  a  blistering  dressing-down  from 
Senator  McClellan.     He  apologized. 

A  few  days  later.  Secretary  McNamara  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  displeasure,  on  the 
record,  at  the  way  the  hearings  were  going. 
He  asked  that  his  representative  be  called 
to  the  stand  promptly  to  give  the  Admlnls- 
traUon's  side  of  the  case  and  McClellan 
agreed  to  have  a  long  affidavit  from  McNa- 
mara read  into  the  record.  Apparently  dis- 
satisfied. McNamara  promptly  charged.  In 
a  letter  released  by  bis  public  relations  office. 
Uist  the  committee  Inquiry  was  reflecting 
adversely  on  his  Integrity. 

The  third  volley  come  from  Roswell  Gll- 
patric.  a  handsome,  urbane  Ivy  Laaguer  who 
was  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Gllpatrlc 
held  an  off-the-record  briefing  In  which  he 
complained  that  the  Pentagon  had  been  mis- 
led Into  thinking  that  the  inquiry  would 
be  perfunctory.  That  Gilpatrio  should  be 
maneuvering  to  whip  up  public  sentiment 
against  anything  but  a  brief  Inquiry  struck 
"»  especially  sour  note  because  his  own  role 
Jo  the  selection  of  General  Dynamics  had 
begun  to  look  less  than  objective.    Gllpatrlc 


had  been  a  partner  in  the  New  York  law 
firm  of  Cravath,  Swalne  and  Moore  before 
coming  to  the  Pentagon  and  had  worked  on 
several  important  legal  matters  for  General 
Dynamics.  Since  his  switch  to  the  Pen- 
ta[gon,  the  law  firm  had  become  general  coun- 
sel to  the  aerospace  company. 

Later  In  the  Inquiry,  McClellan  offered  his 
opinion  that  Gllpatrlc  should  have  disquali- 
fied himself  as  a  Judge  In  the  F-111  oompe- 
tltton.  Three  committee  members  agreed 
while  three  others  supported  the  view  of  the 
Justice  Department,  then  under  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  that  OlljMtrlc  had  no  obligation 
to  disqualify  himself.  About  a  year  after 
the  oommotlon,  Gllpatrlc  returned  to  Cra- 
vath. Swalne  and  Moore. 

It  woiild  be  hard  to  conceive  more  self- 
defeaUng  tactics  in  dealing  with  a  Congres- 
sional committee  than  the  three  Pentagon 
broadsides.  They  counteracted  any  inclina- 
tion McClellan,  for  one.  might  have  had  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  hearings.  On  the 
contrary,  they  made  It  certain  that  the  com- 
mittee would  now  pursue  every  lead  to  the 
end.  And  It  Insured  that  the  plane's  tech- 
nioal  development  would  proceed  In  a  goldfish 
bowl  of  publicity. 

The  guarantee  of  unceasing  publicity  was 
one  of  the  worst  things  that  every  happened 
to  the  F-IU.  It  led  McNamara  to  try  to 
manage  day-to-day  work  on  the  plane  di- 
rectly from  the  Pentagon  and  in  doing  so 
he  flouted  some  fundmental  managerial 
rules  for  so  vast  and  Important  a  program. 

The  InlUal  McClellan  hearings  went  on 
for  nine  months  and  piled  up  almost  3.000 
psiges  of  testimony.  McNamara  defended  his 
choice  of  General  Dynamics  on  three  main 
grounds:  The  company's  designs  Incorpo- 
rated fewer  technical  risks;  estimates  on 
development  costs  were  more  realistic  than 
Boeing's:  and.  perhaps  most  important,  its 
proposals  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  ver- 
sions Incorporated  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
monality. 

The  Secretary's  critics  low-rated  the  degree 
of  added  technical  risk  In  the  Boeing  design. 
The  critics  also  emphasized  the  superior 
promise  of  the  Boeing  plane  In  combat  per- 
formance and  the  likelihood  that  it  would 
weigh  less.  Finally,  they  argued  that  the 
greater  commonality  of  the  General  Dynam- 
ics design  was  a  minimal  factor  and  likely 
to  save  very  little  money. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
reach  any  solid  verdict  because  the  airplane 
still  was  only  a  paper  project.  Then,  when 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  and  all 
attention  was  taken  up  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  tragedy,  McClellan  seized  the 
opportunity  to  suspend  the  hearings  indef- 
initely. 

Almost  a  year  later,  on  Oct.  14,  1964.  the 
first  F-111  test  plane  was  rolled  out  of  the 
factory  door  at  the  edge  of  Carsweil  Air 
Force  Base  in  Texas.  Defense  Secretaries  do 
not  often  turn  up  for  such  events,  but  in 
view  of  public  Interest  In  the  controversy  and 
since  the  entire  aviation  press  was  on  hand. 
McNamara  flew  from  Washington  to  put  the 
occasion  Into  what  he  considered  proper  per- 
spective. 

Addressing  an  audience  that  also  Included 
squads  of  generals  and  admirals,  company 
presidents.  Government  officials  and  most  of 
the  General  Dynancdcs  work  force,  the  Secre- 
tary noted  candidly  that  the  plane  had  had 
"a  stormy  birth  which  has  been  very  much 
on  my  mind  for  many  months."  He  went 
on  to  declare  that  the  F-111  was  "now  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is:  a  truly  enormous  ad- 
vance In  the  art  of  military  aircraft."  Add- 
ing a  crowning  superlative,  he  said:  "The 
plane  Is  the  greatest  single  step  forward  In 
combat  aircraft  In  several  decades." 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  combat  Jet 
was  only  Introduced  in  1944.  the  claim  was 
extravagant,  or  at  least  premature.  The  Sec- 
retary could  not  have  been  unaware  that 
engineers  were  struggling  with  the  weight 
problem.    He    must    have    known,    too,    of 


warnings  that  the  plane's  drag  would  be 
worse  than  the  original  calculations.  He 
simply  chose  to  put  the  best  face  on  the 
project — pertiape  because  he  realized  how 
much  he  personally  had  riding  on  It,  or  be- 
cause he  was  susceptible  to  overconJQdence. 

Test  flights  of  the  F-111  began  in  early 
1966.  The  moat  revolutionary  feature  of  the 
plane — the  pivoting  wing  system — worked 
perfectly.  (It  worked  so  well  that  adapta- 
tion of  the  concept  recently  helped  Boeing 
win  the  competition  to  build  the  supersonic 
airliner).  But  that  technical  triumph  was 
offset  by  a  host  of  setbacks  that  have  proved 
to  be  much  more  stubborn  than  the  usual 
troubles  which  beset  new  planes.  The  most 
p>erBl8tent  problem — after  more  than  2,700 
hours  of  flight  tests  in  the  22  test  planes — 
remains  In  the  propulsion  system,  which  in- 
cludes both  the  turbofan  engines  and  the 
air-inlet  ducts  under  the  wings.  It  Is 
through  the  ducts  that  the  engines  breathe 
the  air  necessary  to  support  combustion. 

Starting  early  in  the  flight  program,  the 
engine  afterburners,  which  are  fired  up  to 
push  a  plane  to  top  speeds  or  high  altitudes, 
suffered  frequent  premature  shutdowns.  At 
the  same  time,  the  air  flow  through  the  ducts 
was  prone  to  disturbances  under  a  variety  of 
conditions.  The  result  was  frequent  stall- 
ing, or  surging,  of  engine  power.  Coupled 
with  all  these  troubles  was  the  discovery  that 
the  engines  had  a  higher  rate  of  fuel  con- 
sumption than  had  been  counted  on. 

Congressional  pessimism  during  this  pe- 
riod focused  almost  exclusively  on  prospects 
for  the  Navy  plane,  which  always  had  been 
a  more  doubtful  project  than  Its  Air  Force 
counterpart.  While  the  Pentagon  placed 
an  initial  order  for  431  Air  Force  F-lll's  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  after  flight  tests  t>egan. 
it  has  carefully  refrained  from  committing 
itself  to  volume  production  of  the  Navy 
plane.  The  decision  has  been  postponed 
time  and  again. 

One  reason  was  the  weight.  Another 
equally  Important  issue  was  whether  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company  could  perfect  In 
time  the  radically  advanced  Phoenix  miseUe 
system,  which  Is  Intended  to  aim,  fire  and 
guide  the  plane's  six  missiles  simultaneous- 
ly at  six  different  targets  fiylng  at  different 
altitudes.  Without  the  Phoenix  the  F-111 
vrould  be  of  no  real  use  to  the  Navy,  and 
though  the  system  had  some  serious  early 
problems,  at  last  word  they  were  diminish- 
ing. 

A  third  set  of  difficulties  was  outlined 
about  a  year  ago  when  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  H.  Nltze  noted  that  flights  with  the 
first  Navy  test  planes  "have  Indicated  a  de- 
sirability of  improvement  in  the  areas  of  ac- 
celeration, loiter  celling,  time  on  station, 
maneuverability  and  balance."  (Loiter  ceil- 
ing means  the  maximum  altitude  at  which 
the  plane  can  patrol  at  subsonic  speed.  Time 
on  station  means  the  hours  the  plane  can 
circle  at  its  assigned  loiter  station.) 

Last  July,  Nitze  spoke  up  again,  saying  the 
Navy  F-111  was  a  plane  "we  must  make 
work." 

"Why?  Why?"  asked  Senator  McClrtlan 
during  a  Senate  speech  In  which  he  resumed 
his  long-suspended  attack  on  the  F-111  pro- 
gram. "If  a  weapon  will  not  work,  why 
must  we  try  to  make  it  work  If  there  Is  an- 
other alternative?"  If  it  were  up  to  the 
Navy,  he  added,  "they  would  not  accept  the 
airplane." 

There  are  signs  that  Navy  oppoel'tion,  at 
least  among  the  top  brass,  may  have  slack- 
ened recently.  The  outlook  for  the  propul- 
sion system  is  a  little  brighter.  And  the  ad- 
mirals are  reported  to  be  Increasingly  wor- 
ried that,  if  they  do  not  get  the  F-111,  they 
may  get  nothing.  They  are  the  men  who  will 
be  responsible  for  protecting  the  nation  long 
after  McNamara  has  left  the  Pentagon. 

Whatever  the  defects  of  the  commonality 
decision  and  the  technical  troubles  that  fol- 
lowed, most  observers  agree  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  aggravated  the  diflkultlea  by 
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the  way  b«  directed  that  the  program  be 
zaanaged. 

Accepted  management  doctrine  for  a 
major  military  development  today  caUa  for 
delegating  authority  over  operations.  In 
other  words,  a  single  strong  manager  ahoxild 
be  assigned  at  the  level  where  the  day-to-day 
work  Is  done  to  catch  deviations  from  best 
design  early  in  the  game  and  to  order  timely 
Improvements.  Company  executives,  accus- 
tomed to  walking  through  the  meet  forbid- 
ding Washington  doors,  should  be  prevented 
from  undercutting  the  program  manager's 
authority.  The  manager  should  be  Judged 
by  progress  measured  at  decent  intervals 
agalnBt  scheduled  target  goals.  If  he  does 
not  meet  the  tests  he  should  be  replaced. 
The  wisdom  of  this  approach  has  been  amply 
proved  in  the  atomic  submarine  and  ballistic 
missile  programs. 

The  lesson  has  not  been  applied  to  the 
F-111.  McNamara  has  been  so  conscious 
of  public  attention  that  Pentagon  involve- 
ment reached  the  point  last  fall  where  the 
presidents  of  the  major  contracting  firms 
were  summoned  to  Washington  for  a  series 
of  Saturday  morning  trouble-shooting  ses- 
sions chaired  by  McNamara  himself  or  his 
Deputy  Secretary,  Cjtms  Vance. 

"With  a  program  under  that  kind  of  spot- 
light," one  high-ranking  Washington  Insider 
said  privately,  "management  at  the  appro- 
priate level  was  Impossible.  Working-level 
ofBcers  spent  much  of  their  time  gathering 
data  for  Ciongresstonal  hearings  and  having 
Investigations  and  getting  second-guessed  at 
the  top.  All  this  produced  delays  and  con- 
fusion and  an  upward  spiral  In  coots." 

In  one  case,  a  program  manager  Is  reported 
to  have  decided  on  an  Important  technical 
change  (details  are  classified)  that  could  be 
Incorporated  In  the  57th  airplane  off  the 
production  line.  But  the  way  the  Pentagon 
was  riinnlng  the  show,  the  proposal  had  to 
be  bucked  up  to  the  top  level  In  the  Defense 
Department,  and  the  Improvement  will  not 
be  Incorporated  before  the  130th  plane.  If 
the  Air  Force  wants  to  go  back  and  "retro- 
fit" the  earlier  planes.  It  will  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

Similar  price  Increases  are  blamed  on  a 
contract  Innovation  which  McNamara  Intro- 
duced several  years  ago  and  which  has  been 
used  In  the  F-111  program.  Before  the  Mc- 
Namara era,  the  stock  contract  was  a  so- 
called  "cost  plus  fixed  fee"  agreement;  the 
contractor  was  assured  that  the  Government 
would  cover  his  costs  and  pay  him  a  fee — his 
profit — on  top  of  that. 

An  important  weakness  in  "cost  plus"  con- 
tracts was  the  absence  of  a  strong  Incentive 
for  the  contractor  to  limit  costs.  McNamara 
gradually  altered  the  system,  and  current 
standard  practice  Is  to  operate  under  what  Is 
known  as  a  "fixed  price  incentive"  contract: 
the  basic  price  the  company  Is  to  be  paid 
is  negotiated  ahead  of  time,  with  loopholes 
allowing  the  Government  to  make  later  de- 
sign changes  and  pay  extra  for  them.  The 
contractor's  profit  Is  affected  by  an  Incentive 
clause  under  which  he  will  earn  a  higher  or 
lower  fee  depending  on  whether  the  product 
meets  performance  criteria  and  does  so 
within  a  prescribed  time. 

Almost  everyone  favors  such  contracts  for 
the  production  phase  of  weapons  programs. 
However,  many  procurement  experts  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  suitable  in  the  research 
and  development  phase.  How.  they  ask,  is 
It  possible  to  negotiate  a  realistic  fixed  price 
for  research  and  development  on  a  project 
that  combines  so  many  technical  advances 
as,  say,  the  F-111? 

One  danger  in  the  "fixed  price"  approach 
Is  that  it  may  prompt  a  contractor  to  hold 
back  an  extra  fl^l  effort  to  Improve  a  prod- 
uct design  because  the  attempt  would  cut  too 
heavily  into  profit.  Another  danger  Is  Illus- 
trated by  what  happened  with  some  elec- 
tronic "black  boxes"  for  the  F-111. 

General  Dynamics  decided  to  use  already 
developed   equipment  with  standard  prices 


rather  than  gamble  on  advanced  equipment 
still  under  development — equipment  whose 
ultimate  cost  it  had  no  way  of  knowing. 
Eventually,  when  the  advanced  items  had 
been  put  into  production  and  the  price  nailed 
down,  the  Pentagon  decided  they  should  be 
Installed  in  the  F-111  and  the  Government 
had  to  pay  for  a  costly  change-over. 

The  final  verdict  in  the  emotional  F-111 
dispute  cannot  be  given  until  the  test  pro- 
gram is  complete;  until  a  decision  Is  made 
on  full  or  token  Navy  production;  or  perhaps 
until  the  plane  is  put  to  the  ultimate  test 
of  combat — never,  one  hopes. 

It  Is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  the  pro- 
gram that  the  most  radical  innovation,  the 
pivoting  wing,  works  magnificently.  As  the 
first  mass-produced  plane  to  Incorporate  the 
concept,  the  P-111  unquestionably  Is  a  big 
technological  advance  over  anything  now  on 
the  flight  line.  That  Is,  after  all,  why  a 
nation  designs  new  planes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  F-Ul's  over-all  performance  is  not 
what  it  might  have  been. 

The  main  penalty  paid  by  the  Air  Force 
fighter-bomber  Is  a  reduced  combat  range 
for  its  iMTlmary  mission — low-level  penetra- 
tion to  the  target  and  high -altitude  return. 
It  also  may  fall  short  in  the  distance  it  can 
be  ferried  from  a  U.S.  base  to  an  overseas 
trouble  zone  without  refueling. 

The  Navy  fighter  cannot  patrol  at  altitudes 
as  high  as  desired.  It  requires  a  hlgher- 
than-deslrable  "wind  over  deck"  speed  for 
take-off  and  landing  (the  carrier  must  make 
up  the  difference  by  moving  faster  through 
the  water) .  It  also  Is  deficient  in  ability  to 
climb  vrtth  one  of  its  two  engines  not  work- 
ing, a  critical  factor  when  a  plane  gliding  to  a 
carrier  deck  with  one  engine  shnt  off  gets  a 
"wave  off"  or  has  to  slow  its  rat*  of  descent. 

In  short,  the  F-111  Is  not  tumltg  out  to  be 
nearly  as  agile  as  McNamara  boast  Ml  it  would 
be.  tior  will  It  be  bought  at  aa  thing  like 
the  billion-dollar  saving  he  count*  1  on  when 
he  ordered  development  of  a  single  two-serv- 
ice plane.  The  McClellan  committee,  when  it 
reevunes  probable  hearings  in  Jun'  or  July, 
will  want  to  know  In  detail  what  ws   t  wrong. 

Aa  for  McNamara,  despite  all  his  urllllance 
he  Is  emerging  In  the  F-lIl  dispute  as  a 
merely  himian,  fallible  policy-maker  who 
compounded  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
initial  mistake — commonality — by  tactless- 
ness and  a  presimaptuous  fiouting  of  soiuid 
managerial  doctrine. 

ExHiBrr  2 
TiANSoiiPT  or  A   Fn.Mi9D  Tklkvisiom  News 
RxposT  BT  JnLBB  Bkrgman.  Scixncx  E^orroK 
or  THx  American  Broaocastino  Co.,  on  the 
ABC    Network    News    Broadcast.    "Piter 
Jeknincs  and  the  News."  March  30,  1967 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  called 
the  F-111   the  "Greatest  single  advance  In 
combat   planes    in   several    decades."     That 
was  before  it  had  ever  flown.     It  la  an  old 
adage   that   you   don't   boast   about   a   new 
plane  until  it  has  been  tested  and  you  have 
seen  what  it  can  do.     It  la  now  clear  that 
the  nation  will  not  get  the  plane  that  Mc- 
Namara promised  or  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
wanted. 

After  more  than  1,500  flights,  engineers 
are  still  trying  to  cure  the  ill's  problems. 
The  plane  coats  too  much,  weighs  too  much, 
and  lacks  the  range  promised. 

Worst  of  all,  its  radical  fanjet  engine — the 
flrst  with  after-burners  built  In  for  extra 
power — still  stalls  or  quits  In  mld-alr.  The 
critical  problem  has  been  the  inlets — where 
the  air  is  sucked  Into  the  engines.  Unless 
the  air  Is  aimed  In  Just  right,  the  engines 
misfire.  Major  changes  are  being  tested.  No 
one  knows  If  they  will  work.  And  a  new  en- 
gine, with  more  power — because  the  plane  is 
five  tons  overweight — Is  on  the  way. 

But  the  engine  Isnt  the  only  problem: 
the  Ill's  fuselage  is  too  thick,  its  tail  section 
too  wide,  it  has  too  much  drag  and  the  en- 
gines have  to   bum  more  fuel   to  push   it 


through  the  air.  Result:  fuel  consumption 
that  Is  too  high,  and  range  that  Is  too  than 

It  was  supposed  to  fiy  non-stop  more  than 
4,000  miles — a  record  In  Itself,  but  now,  even 
with  a  thousand  gallons  of  extra  t\iA 
squeezed  aboard  it  has  to  be  refueled  in  mid- 
air for  long  transoceanic  missions.  The  lu 
has  flown  faster  than  sound  at  low  level  tor 
sustained  time — a  major  goal  to  attack  un- 
der  enemy  radar.  It  has  done  nearly  1,700 
miles  an  hour  up  high — but  burning  too 
much  fuel.  Originally,  there  were  to  have 
been  1.700  of  these  swing- wing  planes,  cost- 
ing  three  million  dollars  each — It  was  the 
biggest  single  military  contract  in  history 
It  touied  nearly  Ten  Billion  Dollars. 

A  new  word — commonality — came  into  be- 
ing at  the  Pentagon — meaning  both  Ali 
Force  and  Navy  would  use  the  same  plane, 
and  a  Billion  Dollars  would  be  saved.  The 
name  of  the  game — the  slogan  went — is  the 
plane  Is  the  same. 

What  seemed  toughest — the  Ill's  folding 
wings — has  proven  the  easiest.  The  wlngj 
sweep  exactly  the  way  they  are  supposed  to, 
enabling  the  111  to  take  off  and  land  more 
slowly.  But,  It  can't  maneuver  in  dog  flghtt, 
pilots  report.  It  can't  shoot  down  Mlgs  un- 
less it  gets  them  with  its  missiles  first.  It 
won't  be  the  greatest  advance  in  combat 
planes  in  decades.  Far  from  it.  And  It  will 
be  years  late  for  Vietnamese  type  wars. 

The  cost  has  skyrocketed:  the  Air  Force 
model  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  Pentagon 
declared  it  would;  the  Navy  version  nearl; 
three  times  as  much. 

But,  major  cockpit  changes  will  be  needed 
to  make  it  safe  for  carrier  landings.  The 
visibility  is  so  bad  that  Navy  pilots  cannot 
see  the  deck  when  touching  down.  And,  the 
Navy  version  won't  be  ready  until  1970— 
two  years  late. 

The  great  dream  of  commonality  and  cost 
saving  didn't  quite  work  out.  Instead  of  one 
plane  for  both  services  .  .  .  two  separate 
planes  are  being  built.  They  do  use  the 
same  nuts  and  bolts. 

What  kind  of  a  plane  will  the  nation  get? 
We  will,  the  Pentagon  declares,  get  an  "ac- 
ceptable" plane.  But  even  the  Pentagon  ad- 
mits that  it  Is  not  the  plane  It  wanted  or 
set  out  to  build. 

It  Is  as  If  you  started  out  to  buy  a  Volka- 
wagen  and  ended  up  with  a  Cadillac. 

SxHTBrr  3 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  7,  19671 
The  TFX — A  SoRRT  Monument  to 
McNamara 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Our  $10  billion  airplane,  the  TFX,  does  not 
operate  as  planned.  It  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  either  the  Air  Force  or  the 
Navy.  It  costs  two  to  three  times  the  orig- 
inal estimate. 

The  TFX  program  is  a  sorry  monument 
to  the  strong  mlndedness  of  a  secretary  ai 
defense  who  was  trying  to  prove  his  Intuitive 
brain  power  was  superior  to  the  coUectlTe 
Judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a 
board  of  civilian  experts. 

Richard  Wltkln,  for  many  years  an  aero- 
space news  editor,  concludes  in  an  exbaiu- 
tlve  article  In  the  New  York  Times  magazine: 

"As  for  (secretary  of  defense)  McNamara, 
despite  all  his  brilliance,  he  is  emerging  In 
the  Fill  (TFX)  dispute  as  a  merely  human, 
fallible  policy-maker  who  compounded  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  initial  mistake- 
commonality — by  tactlessness  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous flouting  of  sound  managerial  doc- 
trine." 

Commonality  la  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  purpose  of  the  TFX  flghter-bomber  aa  » 
plane  that  would  be  Jointly  used  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy,  a  short-cut  In  plane 
procurement  that  would  save  taxpayers  H 
bUllon,  according  to  McNamara. 

The  program  is  not  saving  $1  billion- 
Each  Flllls  being  produced  at  a  cost  of  about 
♦8  mlUlon,  two  to  three  times  original  estl- 
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mates.  Instead  of  being  a  95  blUlon  pro- 
curement program,  the  total  cost  would  be 
at  least  910  billion  If  fulfilled  as  originally 
planned. 

The  plane  Is  not  suitable  for  use  by  the 
Navy  from  carriers.  It  weighs  far  too  much 
and  has  niimerous  other  technical  short- 
comings that  may  prevent  it  ever  being  used 
by  the  Navy. 

Penalties  are  also  being  paid  In  the  Air 
Porc(  version  of  the  plane,  although  taken 
aeparately  the  aircraft  Is  considered  to  be  a 
radical  advance  in  design. 

But  very  little  In  the  program  is  working 
the  way  NcNamara  planned  it.  His  Judg- 
ment, or  whatever  It  was,  giving  the  contract 
to  the  financially  floundering  General  Dy- 
namics Co.  instead  of  the  Boeing  Co.,  as  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  civilian  ex- 
perts recommended,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

These  developments  are  a  sharp  disap- 
pointment to  the  McNamara-admlrers,  who 
have  built  him  into  a  superman  Incapable 
of  error  and  with  a  towering  command  of 
technical  details  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
mind. 

When  this  mess  at  the  Pentagon  Is  looked 
at  from  a  little  distance,  one  point  compels 
attention.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  it  became  a  fetish  that  the 
civilian  will  had  to  be  imposed  on  the  mili- 
tary. 

Otherwise  the  generals  and  admirals,  act- 
ing In  concert  with  the  managers  of  the 
munitions  Industry  and  like-minded  people 
In  Congress,  would  so  influence  events  by 
the  allocation  and  spending  of  huge  sums 
of  money  as  to  virtually  run  the  country. 
Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  leaving  the  pres- 
idency, warned  against  the  potential  for  evil 
of  the  military-Industrial  complex. 

McNamara  was  picked  by  President  Ken- 
nedy as  a  man  capable  of  Imposing  his  will 
on  the  military.  But  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  worse  way  to  do  so  than  In  over- 
riding the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  a  highly 
complicated  and  technical  matter,  partic- 
ularly now  that  his  action  has  boomeranged 
80  badly. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  overridden.  They 
have  been  overridden  on  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

Many  times  the  Joint  chiefs  have  recom- 
mended hitting  North  Vietnam  alrbases  from 
which  Russian  MIGS  rise  to  thwart  Amer- 
ican bombing  attacks.  To  the  response  that 
this  will  only  drive  the  MIGs  to  Chinese 
bases,  the  Joint  chiefs  can  reply  that  those 
Chinese  bases  already  are  being  used. 

But  there  are  apparently  no  more  general 
offlcers  in  the  high  command  who  have  the 
audacity  to  take  their  careers  in  their  hands 
and  argue  for  their  point  of  view — no  more 
Admiral  Andersons,  or  Gen.  LeMay,  who  op- 
posed McNamara  and  were  punished  for  it. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  down- 
graded, not  to  say  Intimidated,  by  over- 
powering civilian  control  represented  by  Mc- 
Namara. backed  up  by  the  conunander-ln- 
chlef. 

While  It  may  be  readily  conceded  that  there 
are  real  dangers  in  the  unrestrained  exercise 
of  military  discretion,  it  can  also  be  said  that 
there  are  risks  in  the  Imposition  of  the  civil- 
Ian  will  on  the  military  Judgment  of  trained 
commanders.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the 
present  restraints  on  bombing,  aa  It  was  In 
the  critical  decUions  on  the  TFX  airplane 
contract. 

As  the  successful  allied  commander  in 
Europe  of  World  War  H.  Elsenhower  did  not 
hesitate  to  argue  with  and  prevail  over  Win- 
ston Churchill.  But  that  spirit  seems  to  be 
lacking  in  the  present  military  command 
set-up. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  for  his  Informative  state- 
ment.     He    has    raised    fundamental 


questions  regarding  the  costs  and  per- 
formance characteristics  of  the  P-111 — 
both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  versions. 
The  Senate  needs  to  be  fully  informed 
on  these  and  other  points  in  this  long 
and  continuing  controversy.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  rendered  an 
outstanding  service  In  having  followed 
this  matter  in  great  detail.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  read 
his  remarks  with  great  care. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  our  energetic  and  able  Vice 
President.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  is 
safely  back  in  the  United  States  after 
an  eventful  trip  to  Europe. 

His  efforts  have  been  lauded  in  press 
reports.  One  of  the  reports  which  I  read 
summed  up  the  problems  which  he  en- 
countered, and  generally  outlined  the 
hopeful  results  of  his  contacts  with  the 
European  community  in  an  especially 
effective  manner. 

I  wish  to  echo  the  statement  within 
this  editorial,  published  in  the  April  11 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  which 
said  that  the  Vice  President's  personal 
charm  obviously  had  its  impact  on 
European  leaders,  and  his  success  at  this 
level  suggests  that  he  should  be  utilized 
as  an  ambassador  more  frequently. 

The  Vice  President  is  certainly  an 
ideal  representative  of  our  Nation 
abroad,  both  in  his  more  pleasant  con- 
tacts with  representatives  of  foreign  na- 
tions under  friendly  auspices  and  in  his 
excellent  demeanor  when  f{u:ed  with 
hostility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HtTMPHRET's  Trip 

Vice  President  Humphrey  very  clearly  ac- 
complished the  two  foremost  purposes  of  his 
European  visit:  the  governments  he  visited 
know  more  about  American  policy  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  la  better 
Informed  on  European  attitudes.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  President  could  have  sent  a 
better  ambassador  on  such  a  dual  mission. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  la  a  persuasive  and 
amiable  advocate  and  he  is,  as  well,  a  quick 
and  perceptive  observer. 

Time  will  tell  how  many  results  he 
achieved  both  as  advocate  and  as  reporter. 
Subsequent  events  will  show  if  things  go 
more  smoothly  In  the  Kennedy  round  and 
in  the  maneuvers  for  a  non proliferation 
treaty.  Later  developments  will  indicate  If 
he  made  any  progress  in  reconciling  Europe- 
an leaders  to  the  American  role  in  South- 
east Asia.  Our  own  policies  no  doubt  will 
reflect  the  Information  which  he  acquired. 

The  limitations  of  such  a  mission,  of 
course,  arise  from  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
enterprise.  If  differences  exist  because  of 
genuine  misunderstanding  and  misconstruc- 
tion as  to  European  and  American  policieE, 
a  gifted  emissary  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
If  they  spring  Inherently,  not  from  misun- 
derstanding, but  from  real  differences  over 
policies  that  are  well  understood  on  both 
sides,  there  are  strict  limits  to  what  an  Inter- 
preting visit  can  achieve. 

The  Vice  President's  personal  charm  ob- 
viously had  Its  Impact  on  European  leaders 
and  his  success  at  this  level  suggests  that 
he  should  be  utilized  aa  an  aumbassador  more 
frequently.  These  affirmative  reactions  can- 
not eclipse  entirely  the  dismay  created  in 


the  United  States  by  some  of  the  hostile 
demonstrations  he  encountered.  News  pho- 
tographs of  Paris  demonstrators  burning  an 
American  flag  made  a  painful  impression  on 
American  nevirspaper  readers.  Fortunately 
they  are  sophisticated  enough  to  know  such 
disorders  do  not  reflect  governmental  opin- 
ion, or  even  general  French  opinion. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  Vice  President's 
trip  suggests  that  It  would  be  useful  and 
helpful  in  maintaining  historic  friendships 
In  Europe  If  the  excursion  were  to  be  re- 
peated at  frequent  intervals. 


THE   DAIRY   IMPORT   ACT  OP    1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospwnsor 
of  Senate  bill  612.  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  a  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  America  are 
urgently  in  need  of  effective  protection 
agsdnst  the  increasing  flood  of  imports 
of  dairy  products  into  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  average 
slightly  more  than  0.8  billion  poimds, 
whole  milk  equivalent  basis,  during  the 
5-year  period  1961-65,  ranging  from  0.7 
billion  pounds  to  0.9  billion  pounds. 
During  1966  imports  of  dairy  products 
increased  to  2.7  billion  pounds,  whole 
milk  equivalent,  an  increase  of  200  per- 
cent over  1965.  This  is  a  phenomenal 
rate  of  increase  in  imports.  The  addi- 
tion of  such  a  volume  of  dairy  products 
to  our  domestically  produced  supply  has 
had  the  effect  of  depressing  prices  re- 
ceived by  our  farmers  for  their  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  President,  current  estimates  indi- 
cate that  imports  of  dairy  products  into 
the  United  States  during  1967  may  total 
about  3.5  billion  pounds,  whole  milk 
equivalent,  an  increase  of  about  30  per- 
cent over  1966  and  an  iiKrease  of  289 
percent  over  1965.  Current  world  dairy 
conditions  will  encourage  increased  U.S. 
imports  of  these  products  during  1967. 
World  milk  production,  which  rose  about 
2  percent  in  1966  above  1965.  likely  will 
increase  again  because  of  generally 
favorable  factors  in  Western  Europe  and 
Oceania. 

Relatively  favorable  prices  to  pro- 
ducers in  the  European  Common  Market 
countries,  together  with  plentiful  pas- 
tures and  increasing  cow  population, 
brought  about  an  increase  in  production 
of  about  3  percent  last  year.  Milk  pro- 
duction also  increased  in  the  East  Euro- 
pean coimtries  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  some  of  the  increase  moving  into 
export  markets  as  butter  at  relatively  low 
prices. 

New  Zealand  produced  a  record  13.7 
billion  ix)unds  of  milk  in  1966,  up  4  per- 
cent from  1965,  and  Australian  profltc- 
tion  turned  upward  after  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  1965  resulting  from  severe 
drought. 

As  a  result  of  Increased  output  in 
these  major  exporting  areas,  their  out- 
put of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  rose  substantially.  European  but- 
ter stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1967  were 
near  a  record  level — over  500  million 
pounds.  This  accumulation  of  butter 
prompted  common  market  coimtries  to 
adopt  various  schemes  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  stocks.  Among  such  schemes 
were  reductions  of  domestic  prices  for 
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cold  storage  butter  to  enourage  increased 
consumption  and  the  payment  of  export 
subsidies.  Currently  imder  regulations 
in  the  common  market  countries,  export 
subsidies  differ  among  countries.  As  an 
example,  Holland  may  subsidize  butter 
exports  to  the  extent  of  43  cents  per 
pound.  The  subsidies  actually  paid  de- 
pend on  export  prices  of  other  countries 
and  world  market  conditions. 

Also,  because  of  these  surplus  stocks 
and  export  subsidies,  shipments  of  but- 
terfat-sugar  mixtures  and  Colby  cheese 
from  European  coimtries  to  the  United 
States  rose  sharply  in  1966. 

The  unprecedented  rate  of  increase  in 
dairy  products  this  past  year  clearly  indi- 
cates the  urgent  need  for  effective  con- 
trol of  such  imports.  This  rising  rate 
of  Imports  also  offers  proof  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  are  ineffective  in  limit- 
ing these  imports.  As  mentioned  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  imports  in  1966  totaled 
an  estimated  2.7  billion  pounds,  milk 
equivalent,  up  from  0.9  billion  pounds  in 
1965.  The  major  factor  in  the  increase 
was  the  rise  in  imports  of  nonquota 
products — butter/sugar  mixtures,  Colby 
cheese,  and  frozen  cream. 

Imports  of  butterfat-sugar  mixtures 
totaled  105.6  million  pounds,  up  from  3.4 
million  pounds  in  1965;  Colby  cheese 
imports  totaled  46  million  poimds  com- 
pared with  15  million  the  previous  year. 
Imports  of  frozen  cream  also  increased 
about  50  percent  to  1.6  million  gallons. 
Imports  of  quota  products — milk  equiva- 
lent— primarily  cheese,  rose  27  percent 
from  1965  levels. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  limited  Imports  of  sugar 
mixtures  beginning  in  August  1966,  and 
according  to  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
established  quotas  for  calendar  year  1967. 
Under  these  quotas,  approximately  46 
million  pounds  of  butterfat-sugar  mix- 
ture will  be  allowed  to  enter  during  the 
year,  compared  with  105.6  million  this 
past  year.  The  quota  is  based  on  the 
average  of  the  previous  3  years.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  limitation 
applies  only  to  butterfat-sugar  mixtures 
containing  25  percent  or  more  sucrose. 

This  quota  limitation  can  easily  be  cir- 
cumvented by  simply  changing  the  prod- 
uct mixture.  This  has  been  taking  place 
with  a  number  of  products  placed  under 
quotas  under  section  22  ever  since  quotas 
were  invoked  under  that  authority  In 
1953. 

On  March  30,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  discussing  this  increasingly 
critical  situation,  said  that  the  present 
rate  of  imports  of  dairy  products  repre- 
sents a  300-percent  increase,  an  increase 
largely  accomplished  through  evasion  of 
the  current  law.  and  deplored  tlie  adverse 
effect  upon  our  price  support  program 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  income  of 
American  dairy  farmers  was  being  held 
down. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  anyone 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  dairy 
industry  to  our  national  economy,  the 
farm  sector  of  our  economy,  and  to  the 
health  of  our  people.  This  past  year 
farm  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  totaled  $5.6  billion,  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  total  cash  receipts 


from  all  farm  marketings.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  cash  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  accounted  for  more 
than  39  percent  of  total  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  all  farm  products. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, milk  equivalent,  this  past  year  to- 
taled 605  pounds. 

These  data  clearly  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  dairy  production  to  our  economy 
and  to  the  heeJth  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

A  few  statistics  will  serve  to  illustrate 
why  we  should  be  concerned  with  what  is 
happening  in  the  dairy  Industry.  Milk 
cows  on  farms  have  decreased  from  23.9 
million  head  on  January  1,  1950.  to  15.2 
million  head  as  of  January  1,  1967. 
Farms  reporting  milk  cows  decreased 
from  3.7  million  in  1950  to  1.1  million  in 
1964,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete 
data  are  available.  The  nvunber  of  com- 
mercial dairy  farms  decreased  from 
602,000  in  1950  to  367.000  in  1964. 

Milk  production  has  decreased  from  a 
high  of  127  billion  pounds  in  1964  to 
121.5  billion  pounds  in  1966. 

Returns  to  dairy  farmers  have  been 
shockingly  low  for  a  number  of  years 
while  production  costs  have  continued  to 
rise  sharply.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  milk  and  butterfat  last  reached  the 
parity  level  in  1952.  Since  that  time 
these  prices  have  been  well  below  parity. 
In  4  of  the  past  5  years,  the  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  milk 
wholesale  have  been  only  slightly  above 
75  percent  of  parity,  the  minimum  sup- 
port level  imder  existing  law.  As  of 
March  15,  1967.  farmers  were  receiving 
prices  for  all  milk  wholesale  which  re- 
flected only  85  percent  of  parity.  In 
other  words,  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  currently  for  all  milk  wholesale 
are  15  percent  below  parity,  the  price 
which  is  considered  a  fair  price. 

These  developments  tend  to  threaten 
our  future  dairy  production.  The  rate  at 
which  farmers  leave  dairying  depends 
largely  on  the  attractiveness  of  dairying 
relative  to  other  economic  opportimities, 
botli  on  and  off  the  farm.  It  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  mobility  of  milk  produc- 
ers— their  ability  or  willingness  to  take 
advantage  of  more  remunerative  alter- 
natives. Some  farmers  who  formerly 
produced  milk  have  been  attracted  to 
beef  production  because  these  livestock 
enterprises  use  about  the  same  farm  re- 
sources, and  because  consumption  of  beef 
has  risen  sharply  in  recent  years.  In 
addition,  beef  production  Is  less  confining 
than  milk  production.  Other  dairymen 
have  found  better  economic  opportunities 
in  other  endeavors,  Including  nonfarm 
employment. 

In  the  last  3  weeks,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  annoimced  that  he  is 
recommending  to  the  President  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
dairy  products  being  imported  into  the 
United  States.  He  is  furthermore  urging 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  begin  hearings 
as  quickly  as  possible,  In  an  effort  to 
bring  about  prompt  action  to  relieve 
pressure  on  the  Income  of  our  dairy 
farmers. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
task — the  determination  of  means  and 
methods  of  rectifying  the  situation  which 
is  working  this  acute  economic  hardship 


on  American  dairymen  and  farmers- 
should  have  to  wait  for  others  to  come  to 
Congress  to  urge  initiation  of  effective 
action.  This  is  a  task  which  we  should 
imdertake  under  our  own  impetus. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  develop- 
ment In  the  dairy  Industry  in  recent  years 
and  the  phenomenal  increase  in  dairy 
imports,  I  urge  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  as 
promptly  as  possible.  I  am  confident 
that  the  facts  developed  in  testimony  be- 
fore that  body  will  be  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  prompt  passage  of  legislation 
limiting  imports  of  dairy  products. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Americans,  understandably,  are  very 
proud  of  their  national  park  system. 

However,  few  can  describe  the  mission 
of  the  national  parks  today  and  for  the 
future  better  than  did  George  B.  Hart- 
zog,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  at  the  Conservation  Congress  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  Wenatchee. 
Wash.,  March  7,  1967. 

One  can  better  understand  why  Di- 
rector Hartzog  is  doing  such  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  this  key  assignment  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  when  he  re- 
views the  text  of  Director  Hartzog's 
address. 

While  reading  the  words  will  be  a  poor 
substitute  for  hearing  Director  Hartzog 
deliver  the  speech  in  person.  I  neverthe- 
less ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remakxs  bt  Oboboe  B.  Haxtzoo.  Jr..  DnxcroK 

OF  THB  NaTTONAI-  PARK  SEKVICE,  U.S.  Dl- 
PARTMENT  or  THE  INTERIOR,  AT  THE  CON- 
SERVATION Congress  for  the  Pacitic 
Northwest.  Wenatchee.  Wash..  March  7. 
1967 

I  am  reminded.  In  coming  to  Wenatchet. 
or  a  po«m  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  called 
"American    Names,"    in    which    he   beglnj; 

"I  have  fallen  In  love  with  American  name*. 
The  sharp-thought  names  that  never  get 
fat. 
The  snakeakln  Utle  of  mining  claims. 

The  plumed  war  bonnets  of  Medicine  H»t, 
Tucson  and  Deadwood.  and  Lost  Mule  Flat." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  talk  about  some  famou* 
American  names — not  Wenatchee,  I  guess- 
but  I  think  It  could  well  be  added  to  the 
roster,  for  It  Is  one  of  those  evocative  Indian 
names  which  reminds  us  of  our  Inheritance 
from  the  original  Americans. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  with  you  again  here 
In  Wenatchee,  to  participate  In  this  annual 
Conservation  Congress  for  the  Pacific  Nortli- 
weet.  It  is  most  appropriate  for  us  to  meet 
here  at  the  gateway  to  the  recreation  land* 
of  the  great  Cascade  Range. 

It  is  also  a  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
be  here  because  I  believe  that— perhM* 
better  than  In  any  other  region  of  the  United 
States — you  people  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  cause  to  know  the  true  meaning  of 
"recreation."  And  I  don't  mean  simply  m 
terms  of  Its  strong  Impact  on  the  regional 
economy — but  In  a  deeper  sense  the  ex- 
presses a  gen\ilne  and  lasting  concern  for 
the  Integrity  of  a  magnificent  natural  re- 
source. 

I  commend  the  "Wenatchee  Dally  World" 
for  Its  creative  leadership  In  sponsoring  tW« 
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OoDservatlon  Congress  for  the  Pacific  Nortb- 
,nst.  Conferences  such  as  this  are  Impor- 
tant elements  of  the  national  effort  to  de- 
flne— and  support — a  conservation  athlc  for 
our  day.  It  was  to  this  cause  Secretary 
Udall  spoke  In  his  book  "The  Quiet  Crisis," 
ffben  he  declared:  "Each  generation  has  Its 
own  rendezvous  with  the  land." 

No  citizen  today  can  escape  the  wide  reach- 
ing Influences  of  environmental  problems. 
Each  has  a  personal  stake  in  flindlng  solu- 
tions to  the  nation's  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  urban  blight,  highway 
Utter,  and  the  ruthless  competition  for  open 
gpsce.  In  short,  we  are  all  involved  In  this 
total  environment  In  which  we  live  and  of 
wljich  we  are  a  part. 

Insofar  as  our  environment  is  concerned 
we  are  not  Washlngtonlans — even  Amer- 
icans—we  are  citizens  of  the  world  environ- 
ment. The  pintail  duck  we  shall  soon  see 
heading  north  wintered  In  Mexico  and  now 
beads  for  his  summering  grounds  in  Canada. 
Joe  Fobs,  who  survived  his  fighter  pilot 
days  at  Guadalcanal — as  well  as  his  battles 
while  serving  as  Governor  and  Commissioner 
of  the  American  Football  League — almost 
became  an  environmental  casualty  recently. 
His  habit — which  many  of  us  share — of 
chewing  a  blade  of  grass  or  straw  while  hvmt- 
Ing  seemed  harmless — until  he  was  laid  low 
by  a  dose  of  arsenic  picked  up  In  a  country 
where  growing  things  are  protected  by  pes- 
ticides. 

The  experience  of  Joe  Foes  would,  I  think, 
suggest  that  we  would  be  Ill-advised  to  think 
that  our  home,  our  city,  even  our  state.  Is 
secure  from  environmental  problems.  Pollu- 
tion of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink  is  an  evil  which  often  the  local  com- 
munity— or  region — Is  powerless  to  control. 
America's  original  strength,  its  emergence 
u  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  this  century, 
had  its  source  In  the  people  who  were  at- 
tracted to  Its  promise  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. They  were  the  people  who  dared  to 
challenge  the  wilderness  or  to  have  an  un- 
known future  In  a  new  society.  Their  hard 
labor,  their  idealism,  their  Ingenuity  created 
the  wealth  and  the  Institutions  which  made 
u«  a  great  nation.  Whether  they  arrived  at 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Ellis  Island,  the  real 
creators  of  national  being  were  pioneers  In- 
tent upon  carving  their  own  foothold  In  a 
land  of  promise. 

And  they  found  a  land  rich  beyond  belief. 
Ita  natural  resources  seemed  planned  by  a 
Beneficent  Being  Intent  upon  creating  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  country  on 
earth. 

Now.  we  are  well  aware,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  our  land  Is  still  rich  and  fair.  And 
the  lives  of  the  American  people  have 
changed.  We  live  In  a  highly  technical  age 
which  threatens  to  submerge  the  Individual, 
and  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  land. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica? This  Is  an  issue  which  may  well  prove 
the  fateful  one  for  our  generation.  The 
question  Is  not  merely  one  of  safeguarding 
our  landscat>e — although  that  Is  part  of  it. 
The  real  problem  la — how  much  of  our  re- 
•ource  wealth  are  we  willing  to  reinvest  In 
uving  our  places  of  history  and  beauty,  and 
in  healing  the  scars  that  development  Im- 
prints upon  our  landscape? 

It  was  to  this  problem  that  President  John- 
aon  spoke  In  his  recent  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  "Protecting  our  Natural  Heritage." 
"We  must  not  only  resist  the  spread  of 
pollution  In  our  envlroment — but  we  must 
also  preserve  what  remains  of  the  natural 
•leauty  and  tranquility  that  was  here  long 
before  man  came.  We  must  create  new  oc- 
casions for  people  to  encounter  that  beauty, 
and  to  experience  the  re-creation  of  the  heart 
that  occurs  In  the  natural  universe," 

In  this  same  message,  the  President  recom- 
mended that  the  90th  Congress  estebUsh  a 
Redwood  National  Park  In  northern  CaU- 
lornla;  a  Potomac  Valley  Park  In  Maryland, 


Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  an  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  In  Wisconsin;  and  a  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  here  In  the  State  of  Washmgton. 
Each  of  these  areas  would  contribute  unique 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  entire  na- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  each  would  pre- 
serve Irreplaceable  examples  of  our  natural 
heritage. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that, 
from  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone,  the 
first  NaUonal  Park,  In  1872,  It  has  been  the 
unchanging  purpose  of  Congress  that  the 
very  best  examples  of  America's  natural 
heritage  should  be  preserved  In  the  National 
Parks. 

On  the  superlative  scenic  qualities  of  the 
North  Cascades,  there  Is  no  argument.  Here 
Is  a  unique,  unsurpassed  example  of  primi- 
tive America. 

There  exists,  I  beUeve,  an  Instructive  simi- 
larity between  the  establishment  of  many 
National  Parks — Grand  Canyon,  for  example, 
and  the  history  of  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  proposal. 

The  first  bill  to  designate  the  Grand 
Canyon  as  a  National  Park  was  Introduced 
In  Congress  In  1887.  The  blU  met  stem  op- 
position from  both  public  and  private  Inter- 
ests, and  failed  to  pass.  In  1893,  the  Grand 
Canyon  was  established  as  a  Forest  Preserve, 
with  mining  and  lumbering  of  Its  resources 
permitted. 

But  the  fight  to  establish  a  National  Park 
continued.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  In 
1903.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  made 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  all  pleas  for  Its 
preservation  as  a  National  Park  when  be 
declared ; 

"Do  nothing  to  mar  Its  grandeur — keep  It 
for  your  children,  and  all  who  come  after 
you,  as  the  one  great  sight  which  every 
American  should  see." 

Roosevelt  established  the  adjoining  area  as 
Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  In  1908. 
Finally,  In  1919,  Congress  passed  the  bill 
which  set  aside  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park — 32  years  after  the  first  bill  was  Intro- 
duced. 

The  effort  to  set  aside  the  North  Cascades 
has  an  even  longer  history.  The  first  Na- 
tional Park  proposal  was  made  In  1906,  before 
most  of  us  were  bom.  The  first  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  North  Cascade  National  Park  was  In- 
troduced In  Congress  In  1916,  fifty-one  years 
ago.  A  bill  to  establish  a  North  Cascades 
National  Park  will  be  Introduced  again  this 
year.  I  share  your  hope  that  It  wlU  also  be 
enacted  this  year. 

Our  National  Parks  are  national  treasures 
set  aside  for  a  single  purpose — the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people,  and. 
Indeed,  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  special  attributes  of  a  Na- 
tional Park  were  summarized  clearly  and 
concisely  by  the  young  officer,  Lt.  Gustavus 
C.  Do&ne,  who  commanded  the  U.S.  Army 
escort  for  the  Washburn-Langford-Doane 
Yellowstone  expedition  In  1870.  "As  a  coun- 
try for  sightseers,"  Lt.  Doane  wrote  of  the 
Yellowstone,  "it  Is  without  parallel;  as  a 
field  for  scientific  research.  It  promises  great 
results;  In  the  branches  of  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  zoology,  and  ornithology  It  Is 
probably  the  greatest  laboratory  that  nature 
furnishes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe." 

The  Congress  established  the  Yellowstone 
as  a  National  Park  In  1872  as  "•  •  •  a  pub- 
lic park  or  pleasurlng-ground  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people;  •  •  *."  By 
enunciating  this  new  public  land  policy. 
Congress  deliberately  drew  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  baronial,  feudal,  aristocratic  pre- 
serves of  Europe  which  the  common  man 
could  enjoy  only  If  he  were  willing  to  risk 
the  punishment  of  the  convicted  poacher. 
The  National  Park  Idea  is  a  unique  con- 
tribution of  this  nation  to  world  culture. 
It  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  growing  millions 
of  Americans  that  this  idea  has  Inspired 
more  than  80  nations  throughout  the  world 


to     establish     National    Parks     or     similar 
preserves. 

National  Parks  have  only  one  purpose,  as 
do  many  noble  Institutions.  They  never- 
theless provide  a  full  spectrum  of  values — 
scientific,  culttiral,  esthetic,  educational.  In- 
spirational, recreational,  and — yes,  even  eco- 
nomic. 

All  of  Tis  will  remember  the  provocative 
title  of  a  recent  book — and  film — "Love  la  a 
Many  Splendored  Thing."  Since  I  am  not 
sufficiently  Imaginative  with  language  to 
match  this  phrase,  I  will  borrow  It  and  say 
that  National  Parks  are  "many  splendored 
things." 

For  all  the  diversity  of  thetr  resources, 
they  have  a  single  and  abiding  purpose — to 
bring  man  and  his  envlrcmment  Into  closer 
harmony.  But  from  this  one  purpose,  many 
splendid  values  accrue  to  the  society  of 
mankind. 

Where  In  our  country  today  Is  It  possible 
to  study  the  causes  and  effects  of  weather 
formation  In  a  region  untouched  by  the 
Influence  of  civilization?  Such  a  place  is 
Yellowstone  National  Ptu-k,  which  scientists 
have  found  has  the  purest  air  In  the  United 
States.  A  skilled  team  of  scientists  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York  has  been  at 
work  for  the  past  several  years  In  the  Old 
Faithful  thermal  area  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  carrying  out  research  which  is 
expected  to  contribute  new  information  on 
the  science  of  weather. 

A  major  new  industry  was  created  In  1950 
with  the  discovery  of  the  pink  shrimp  beds 
In  the  GuU  of  Mexico.  This  $16,000,000  a 
year  Industry,  with  its  fleets  of  shrimp  boats 
and  processing  plants,  la  dependent  for  its 
survival  upKjn  the  mangrove  estuaries  of 
Everglades  National  Park,  which  serve  as 
the  nurseries  for  the  young  shrimp. 

National  Parks  also  serve  as  magnificent 
outdoor  classrooms  for  our  young  people. 
The  numbers  of  educational  programs  pre- 
sented by  our  rangers  reach  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans.  Whether  the 
subj^t  Is  history,  ecology,  wildlife,  or  an- 
thropology, the  motivation  for  learning  in 
these  great  outdoor  laboratories  la  unsur- 
passed. 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  parks  providing 
year-round  classroom  experience  affording 
the  young  people  of  our  cotmtry  up  to  sev- 
eral we^s  of  field  work,  with  low-coat  trans- 
portation iH^vlded  by  air,  rail,  and  bus 
systems,  and  low-cost  food  and  lodging  pro- 
vided on  a  self-help,  share-the-work  plan. 

The  history  of  National  Parks  across  the 
Nation  has  made  It  abundantly  evident  that 
the  preservation  of  these  outstanding  re- 
sources also  has  the  subsidiary  effect  of  con- 
tributing handsomely  to  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. As  non-dlmlnlshlng  resources,  their 
production  of  revenue  actually  increases 
with  age.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  receives  seven  times 
greater  visitor  use  than  any  other  compftra- 
ble  area  In  the  North  Cascades.  Yet,  Its 
many  faiceted  splendor  remains  unimpaired, 
continuing  to  Inspire  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens  who  are  drawn  each  year  by 
Its  majesty  and  Its  mystery. 

It  Is  no  longer  academic  that  expenditures 
by  tourists  and  vacationers  represent  a  siz- 
able chunk  of  new  and  primary  money  that 
Is  pumped  Into  the  economic  blood  stream 
of  the  nation  at  an  Increasing  rate  each 
year. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  results 
of  two  economic  surveys,  now  being  com- 
pleted, of  the  economic  Impact  of  tourism 
upon  Dare  County,  North  C^ollna,  In  which 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Is  located, 
and  Teton  County,  Wyoming,  home  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  Both  studies  reveal 
the  enormous  economic  gains  from  recrea- 
tion and  tourism  upon  the  region  suzTound- 
Ing  a  National  Park. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  In  1953,  nearly  66  percent 
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of  the  total  emplojrment  of  Dare  County  la 
directly  or  indirecUy  associated  with  recrea- 
tion and  toiirlsm.  The  study  notes  that  be- 
cause establishment  of  the  National  Sea- 
shore Is  relatively  recent,  "this  percentage 
could  be  considered  phenomenal."  The 
study  concludes  that  "a  once  almost  Im- 
poverished area  Is  regaining  Its  economic 
health." 

In  1966.  there  were  2.7  million  visits  to 
Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Tourist  and 
recreation  spending  in  Teton  County  rcce 
from  »6.000.000  in  1958  to  $13,000,000  In  1964. 
generated  by  Orand  Teton  National  Park 
within  the  County.  There  Is  a  bonus  of  an 
additional  dollar  turnover  from  Induced  busi- 
ness of  (1.500,000  in  1964.  Pointing  out  that 
the  largest  dollar  turnover  in  the  years  ahead 
will  be  realized  from  services  catering  di- 
rectly to  tourist  needs,  the  study  concludes, 
"the  future  of  the  County  Is  tied  closely  to 
the  Increased  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion." Both  of  these  studies  will  be  released 
soon. 

The  Oreeks  once  defined  happiness  as  the 
full  use  of  one's  powers  along  lines  of  ex- 
cellence. I  think  this  philosophy  Is  admira- 
bly suited  to  the  theme  of  your  Conference. 
Those  who  are  concerned  with  recreation  as 
an  industry  and  source  of  livelihood,  and 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  providing 
of  recreation  through  Intelligent  land  man- 
agement, are  partners.  Both  serve  an  even 
greater  cause  in  protecting  the  American 
environment  for  the  benefit  of  our  children. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  so 
much  of  our  national  attention  concen- 
trated on  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia, 
it  Is  unfortunate  that  trouble  six>ts  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  fail  to  receive 
adequate  consideration.  The  purpose  of 
my  remarks  today  is  to  mention  in  this 
context  some  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Looming  on  the  horizon  Is  the  British 
withdrawal  from  Aden  and  the  South 
Arabian  Federation.  It  would  be  inap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  go  into  all  as- 
pects of  this  complex  problem.  The  basic 
question  there  is  whether  the  people  of 
the  area  concerned  are  to  get  real  inde- 
pendence or  whether  they  will  see  one 
form  of  foreign  rule  replaced  by  an- 
other. It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
struggle  which  has  been  going  on  in 
Yemen  during  the  past  4  years  to  make 
the  point  that  it  is  not  only  Europesm 
powers  that  are  Involved  in  foreign  dom- 
ination. On  the  contrary,  the  Euro- 
pesin  powers  have  been  only  too  eager 
to  bring  coloiilal  rule  to  an  end.  The 
source  of  danger  threatening  the  inde- 
pendence of  states  in  the  Middle  East 
as  elsewhere  is  not  the  old  colonial  pow- 
ers, but  new  ones. 

The  Yemeni  struggle  of  the  past  4  years 
has  been  one  of  the  most  curiously  un- 
publlcized  wars  in  modem  history.  Ac- 
cording to  some  reports  it  has  already 
involved  over  100,000  casualties  on  the 
part  of  the  Yemenis  themselves,  and 
some  30,000  Egyptian  casualties.  At  this 
moment  more  than  35,000  Egjrptian 
troops  are  said  to  be  in  Yemen. 

In  another  area  of  the  Middle  East, 
there  is  serious  trouble  on  the  Israel - 
Syria  border.  Only  this  week  the  Syr- 
ians opened  fire  on  a  kibbutz  near 
Tiberias  even  as  200  American  toiulsts 
were  visiting  the  kibbutz.    Fortunately, 


none  of  the  Americans  were  hurt,  but 
this  unprovoked  violence  is  unpardon- 
able. 

We  recall  that  on  January  15  of  this 
year.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  ad- 
dressed an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Israel  and  Syria  to  accept  with- 
out delay  or  preconditions  the  proposal 
for  an  immediate  emergency  or  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  the  Israel-Syria 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreed  agenda,  with  a  view 
to  reaching  an  understanding  on  the 
problem  of  cultivation  on  the  armistice 
demarcation  line  to  secure  a  peaceful  at- 
mosphere in  the  area. 

The  Governments  of  Israel  and  Syria 
responded  affirmatively  to  that  appeal 
and  on  January  25  the  first  session  took 
place,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gen. 
Odd  Bull,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Orga- 
nization. At  that  session  both  parties 
reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  refrain 
from  all  kinds  of  hostile  or  aggressive  ac- 
tions as  provided  for  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  in  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement. 

Since  then  the  Syrian  Government 
has  refused  to  discuss  without  any  pre- 
conditions the  single  point  on  the 
agenda  to  which  it  had  agreed.  At  every 
stage  Israel  has  reiterated  its  readiness 
to  discuss  the  point  immediately. 

The  Government  of  Syria  has  fo- 
mented many  acts  of  violence  from  its 
territory  against  Israel.  The  Syrian 
Government  is  making  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal its  responsibility  for  such  activities, 
as  appears  from  the  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 24.  1967,  as  well  as  from  other  com- 
munications, including  that  of  February 
23,  1967,  to  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
letter  of  January  24  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is 
stated : 

We  do  not  accept  to  be  guardians  of  Israel 
for  the  protection  of  its  security. 

And  in  the  letter  of  February  23  there 
is  an  ominous  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  aggressive  and  hostile  acts  over  sdl 
the  demarcation  lines.  In  adopting  this 
attitude  the  Syrian  Government  is  re- 
neging on  the  clear  obligations  imder- 
taken  by  it  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement,  as  well  as  on  the  commit- 
ment "to  refrain  from  all  kinds  of  hos- 
tile or  aggressive  tuitions,"  made  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1967,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission. 

On  February  22.  1967,  President  At- 
tasi  said: 

Duty  calls  all  of  \u  to  change  from  de- 
fensive to  offensive  positions  and  wage  the 
liberation  battle  of  the  iisurped  territory 
and  obliterate  this  disgrace  from  Arab  his- 
tory. 

Due  note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  statements  such  as  this,  and  others 
like  them,  have  been  accorded  full  pub- 
licity by  the  Government-controlled 
radio  station  of  Damascus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
March  27,  which  deals  with  Soviet  pene- 
tration in  the  Middle  East  in  general  and 
in  Syria  in  particular,  which  Senators 


may  conclude,  as  I  did,  is  not  unrelated 
to  the  Syrian  truculence  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

V/nsKE  Russia  Is  Gstttino  a  Toerolo  in  thi 
Mideast 

(Raids  along  the  Israeli  border— sabotage 
and  subversion  in  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia- 
Little  Syria,  helped  along  by  big  Russia,  u 
keeping  tensions  near  the  breaking  point  in 
a  vital  area  of  the  world.  Moscow  is  pleased 
with  the  trouble  Its  Arabian  ally  has  been 
giving  the  West.  But  Soviet  opposition  to  a 
big  war  may  keep  flare-ups  from  spreading.) 

Damascus,  Syria.— This  little  country,  aid- 
ed and  encouraged  by  the  big  and  powerful 
Soviet  Union.  U  keeping  the  Middle  East  on 
the  brink  of  turmoil. 

Border  tension  between  Israel  and  Its  Arab 
neighbors  continues  high,  despite  temporary 
respites,  and  It  Is  Syria  which  does  most  to 
keep  It  that  way. 

The  Middle  East  oil  Industry.  In  which 
Western  companies  have  a  big  Interest,  has 
been  hit  by  troublemaklng  In  Syria,  which 
produces  no  oil.  The  Syrians  have  Just  de- 
manded—and won— higher  fees  to  permit  oU 
to  flow  across  that  country  In  pipelines. 

Arab  rulers,  Including  the  kings  of  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  are  victims  of  sabotage 
and  subversion  that  Is  planned,  plotted  and 
financed  in  Syria. 

In  the  past  year,  Russia  has  sharply 
stepped  up  its  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Syria,  and  has  made  plain  that  It  looks  upon 
this  country  as  a  key  bridgehead  for  spread- 
ing Soviet  Influence  throughout  the  entire 
Middle  East. 

No  other  country  in  the  region,  including 
Egypt,  gives  any  stronger  public  backing  to 
Soviet  policies,  and  no  other  country  Is  so 
friendly  to  Communists  or  so  hostile  to  the 
U.S. 

The  President  of  Syria.  Nureddlne  al- 
Atassl,  condemned  movements  of  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  re- 
cently by  saying:  "Let  the  Americans  send 
their  sailors  to  Arab  seas,  and  we  will  watch 
the  flsh  feed  on  their  rotten  imperialist 
bodies." 

The  economy  of  Syria  has  been  turned  al- 
most entirely  Communist.  Just  about  all 
SjTlan  Industry,  all  of  the  utilities,  banks, 
Insurance  companies  and  Import  and  export 
operations  have  been  nationalized  by  the 
Government.  A  land-reform  law  has  been 
tightened  In  a  way  that  very  nearly  deprives 
former  large  landholders  of  compensation. 
Only  small  landholding,  building  construc- 
tion and  retail  trade  remain  In  private  hands. 

Hundreds  of  former  business  owners  and 
managers  have  been  jailed.  Thousands  of 
others  have  left  the  country,  taking  with 
them  their  skills  and  capital.  The  peasants 
and  workers  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  and 
are  making  the  most  of  It. 

"not  communists,"  but — 
Leaders  of  this  new  regime  are  16  Army 
officers  and  civilians,  mainly  of  peasant  back- 
ground, who  call  themselves  the  "National 
Command  of  the  Baath  Party."  They  are 
actually  an  extreme  "leftist"  faction  of  the 
party,  which  came  into  power  in  Syria  in 
March.  1963. 

Syria's  present  leaders  like  to  emphasize 
that  they  are  not  Communists,  but  a  West- 
erner finds  It  hard  to  discover  the  difference. 
A  full-fledged  Communist  is  Minister  of 
Communications.  Although  all  political 
parties  other  than  the  Baathlst  are  techni- 
cally banned,  the  Communist  Party  Is  al- 
lowed unofficially  to  operate  quite  freely. 

One  thing  that  most  of  Syria's  new  lead- 
ers have  in  common  Is  a  village  background. 
These  leaders.  Including  Maj.  Oen.  Salah 
el-Jadld.  who  is  believed  to  have  more  power 
than  any  other  individual,  also  belong  to  a 
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minority  Moslem  religious  sect,  the  Alawltes, 
«bo  In  earlier  days  were  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation by  those  then  in  power. 

one  of  the  few  ways  In  which  peasants 
and  Alawltes  might  find  opportunities  was 
by  entering  the  Army,  which  many  of  them 
did.  The  people  who  ran  Syria  in  former 
times,  mostly  city  Arabs  of  the  Sunnl  rell- 
rious  sect — scorned  the  Army  as  a  career  and 
were  content  to  let  the  peasants  and  Ala- 
vttes  take  over  what  they  considered  a  low- 
ly kind  of  work. 

The  result  Is  that  most  of  the  Syrian  Army 
la  now  made  up  of  peasants,  and  more  than 
40  per  cent  are  Alawltes,  even  though  Ala- 
wltes number  only  10  per  cent  of  the  gen- 
ersl  population.  With  their  own  men  now 
at  the  top.  the  Alawite  officers  are  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  city  Arabs,  the  rich  mer- 
chants and  others  whom  they  consider  to 
liave  been  their  "oppressors." 

Despite  the  dictatorial  nature  of  the  re- 
gime, discipline  In  the  labor  force  le  almost 
nonexistent.  If  a  worker  loafs,  there  Is  little 
hi8  employer  can  do  about  it.  He  cannot 
flre  the  worker.  If  he  protests  too  strongly, 
the  employer  stands  a  good  chance  of  being 
haled  Into  the  local  Baath  Party  political 
oOce  and  denounced  as  an  "enemy  of  the 
people." 

stbian  "red  guards" 

There  was  a  while  last  autumn  when  work- 
en  went  on  a  rampage  similar  to  those  car- 
ried out  by  Chinese  "Red  Guards."  Armed 
gangs  of  laborers  and  teen-agers,  under  or- 
ders from  the  president  of  the  Syrian  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  burst  into  company  of- 
fices, dragged  out  executives  they  considered 
to  be  "reactionary."  beat  them  up  and  barred 
them  from  returning  to  their  Jobs. 

This  went  on  for  several  days,  while  the 
Government  security  forces  stood  by  doing 
nothing.  Eventually,  It  8topi>ed.  But  none 
ot  the  purged  managers  and  executives  were 
allowed  to  return  to  work. 

Tike  Syria  of  today  Is  a  police  state,  closer 
to  the  old.  Stalin-type  regime  than  the  mod- 
em Soviet  state.  More  than  i.OOO  political 
prisoners  are  being  held  In  jails  around  the 
country. 

Syria  Is  a  country  where  a  police  knock 
on  the  door  can  come  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night.  Once  a  person  Is  taken  away,  or 
simply  disappears,  his  family  has  a  difficult 
time  finding  out  where  he  has  been  taken. 
There  are  so  many  different — and  rival — 
Intelligence  and  security  agencies  that  the 
family  doesnt  even  know  where  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

Government  officials  live  In  constant  fear 
that  they  may  do  the  wrong  thing  and  And 
themselves  behind  bars.  As  a  result,  they 
tend  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake. 


Th«  Russians  also  are  in  deep  on  th« 
economic  side.  A  contract  has  been  signed 
pledging  Moscow  to  finance  the  foreign- 
exchange  costs  and  provide  engineers  and 
technicians  to  build  a  huge  dam  on  the 
Euphrates  River.  Although  construction 
has  not  yet  begun,  Russia  has  committed 
120  million  dollars  for  the  project. 

Russians  also  are  engaged  in  drilling  wells 
in  a  newly  discovered  oil  field,  and  helping 
to  build  roads  and  railways. 

There  la  a  strong  East  European  presence, 
as  well:  Poles  are  building  a  steelrod  plant; 
Bulgarians  are  constructing  tunnels  and 
bridges;  Czechs  are  expanding  an  oil  refin- 
ery, and  Hungarians  have  built  a  plant  to 
make  concrete  ties. 

Red  Chinese  influence  was  strong  in  Syria 
at  one  time,  but  has  been  on  the  wane  re- 
cently. This  is  because  the  Chinese  have 
been  unable  to  provide  the  hard  goods  that 
the  Syrians  needed. 

troubles  piung  up 

Despite  all  this  aid,  the  Syrian  economy 
appears  to  be  in  deeper  trouble  than  ever 
before.  With  nationalization  has  come  in- 
efficient operations,  caused  partly  by  the 
departure  of  so  many  industrial  managers 
and  technicians.  Production  Is  down. 
There  Is  a  continuing  shortage  of  capital. 

Even  the  traditional  agricultural  economy 
is  In  bad  shape.  The  two  major  crops,  wheat 
and  cotton,  were  so  short  last  year  that 
exports  plummeted  and  wheat  had  to  be 
imported. 

The  poor  condition  of  the  economy  Is 
thought  by  observers  to  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  €k>vemment  has  been  so 
extremist  In  its  foreign  policies.  It  is  tra- 
ditional in  this  part  of  the  world  to  try  to 
distract  attention  from  internal  troubles  by 
launching  foreign  adventxires. 

So,  the  terror  attacks  along  the  Israeli 
border  continue.  Several  thotiaand  Pal- 
estinians are  being  trained  here  Into  a 
"Palestine  Liberation  Army."  Only  So- 
viet influence  and  opposition  to  being  drawn 
Into  a  war  in  this  area  are  believed  to  be 
keeping  the  Syrians  from  getting  more 
belligerent. 

As  long  as  the  Syrians,  don't  go  too  far, 
however,  there  Is  Utle  doubt  that  Rtissia 
Is  pleased  with  the  trouble  that  Its  little 
Arab  ally  is  giving  the  West  In  this  stra- 
tegically  Important  part  of  the  world. 


NO    CONTACTS 

Anyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  West- 
erners, particularly  Americans,  becomes  an 
object  of  suspicion.  Syrians  who  visit  Amer- 
ican homes  are  sure  to  be  questioned  after- 
ward by  the  police. 

On  the  official  level,  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment puts  difficult  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
wy  Western  official  who  seeks  to  get  to  know 
anyone  In  the  Government.  Since  practi- 
cally everyone  from  a  university  professor 
to  a  gas-station  attendant  now  works  for 
the  Government,  this  blocks  almost  all  con- 
tacts. 

If  the  American  Ambassador  gives  an  offi- 
cial reception,  he  Is  lucky  if  one  of  10  In- 
vited Syrians  attends.  The  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Onds  that  his  big  problem  U  to  keep  out 
uninvited  guests. 

ntOM    RUSSIA,   AID 

Russians  are  popular  in  Syria  these  days, 
not  Just  because  of  their  Ideology,  but  be- 
cause they  are  pouring  In  a  great  deal  of 
aid  Moscow  has  equipped  the  Syrian  armed 
forces  with  everything  from  rifles  to  MIG-21 
jets.  Several  hundred  technicians  are  here 
to  train  the  Syrians  in  use  of  this  equipment. 


VIETNAM  REST   AND   RECREATION 
PROGRAM  IN  HAW  AH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  had  a  role  in  the  final  approval  of  a 
Vietnam  R.  &  R. — rest  and  recreation — 
program  In  Hawaii,  I  am  pleased  to  pre- 
sent this  latest  report  on  the  progress  of 
this  success  story. 

Faced  with  the  opportimlty  of  show- 
ing their  appreciation  to  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  who  are  serving  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  responded  in  full 
measure. 

Despite  a  tremendous  increase  in  our 
normal  tourist  business,  the  hotel  people 
of  Hawaii  have  gone  to  extra  lengths  to 
make  room  for  our  service  personnel  on 
R.  &  R.  leave. 

Special  discounts  are  offered  service- 
men by  our  hotels,  restaurants,  cabarets, 
taxlcab  operators,  and  other  business 
operations. 

Some  400  servicemen  are  landing  daily 
in  Honolulu  to  take  advantage  of  this 
hospitality. 

A  typlcsd  report  on  the  Hawaii  R.  &  R. 
program  is  contained  in  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Barbara  J.  Fox  and  published  in 
the  April  11  Issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.    If  there  are  no  objec- 


tions, I  respectfully  request  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fivx  DATS  "at  Home"  in  Hawaii 
(By  Barbara  J.  Pox) 

Honolulu. — "This  has  been  the  most  won- 
derful time  I  ever  had,"  said  a  young  Army 
wife,  smiling  through  her  tears,  as  she 
boarded  a  San  Prancisco-bound  jet.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Honolulu  airport,  h«:  hus- 
band and  159  other  servicemen  were  taking 
off  tat  Saigon  by  charter  flight,  after  five 
days'  leave  in  Hawaii. 

During  each  serviceman's  year  of  noise, 
dirt,  flghting.  and  loneliness  in  Vietnam,  he 
is  eligible  for  a  rest-and-recreation  leave, 
familiarly  known  as  "R  &  R."  Along  with 
mail  call  and  the  guaranteed  yearly  rotation, 
it  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the 
high  morale  of  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  says 
Col.  J.  M.  Parnell,  R  &  R  coordinator  here. 
"It  gives  the  serviceman  something  to  look 
forward  to  halfway  through  his  tour  of  duty." 

so    FAS    A    SUCCESS 

Until  recently,  only  such  Par  Eastern  cities 
as  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok.  Manila  and  Tokyo 
had  been  considered  official  R  &  R  destina- 
tions. Hawaii  has  been  {idded  and  is  now 
on  a  trial  basis.  It  was  felt  that  the  in- 
creased transportation  costs  would  be  out- 
weighed by  the  superb  vacation  facilities 
here,  and  the  fact  that  Hawaii  was  already 
"home"  to  many  service  families.  Also,  the 
balance  of  payments  would  be  Improved  with 
vacation  dollars  spent  In  the  United  States. 

Spearheading  the  drive  to  designate 
Hawaii  an  R  &  R  area  were  Mrs.  Nanette 
Plelds  at  the  Kaneohe  Marine  Air  Corps  Sta- 
tion and  Mrs.  Carl  Miller  at  Schofleld  Bar- 
racks. The  women  circulated  petitions  and 
bombarded  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D)  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell  (D)  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, with  mail. 

The  initial  success  of  R  &  R  in  Hawaii  has 
now  prompted  the  Pentagon  to  increase  the 
number  of  flights  from  one  a  week  to  two 
a  day,  beg^lnning  this  month. 

Each  morning  almost  400  servicemen  land 
at  the  Honolulu  Airport,  to  be  whisked  by 
bus  to  the  R  &  R  reception  center  at  Port 
DeRussy,  a  72-acre  military  recreation  area 
In  the  heart  of  Walkikl.  A  brief  processing — 
and  the  men  are  off 

"BACK  IN  the  states" 

These  days  most  commercial  flights  from 
the  mainland  bring  half  a  dozen  starry-eyed 
service  wives,  some  with  children,  including 
tiny  babies  born  since  the  husband  went 
overseas.  Many  wives  are  young  enough  to 
travel  via  the  youth  standby  plan. 

Por  young  couples,  expenses  are  a  serious 
consideration.  The  government  provides  a 
serviceman  with  transportation  to  his  R  &  R 
destination,  but  he  must  pay  all  the  other 
costs.  (Many  Hawaiian  merchants  offer 
helptful  discounts  to  such  men.) 

Many  wives  could  not  afford  the  high  fares 
to  the  Par  East.  Besides,  the  servicemen  like 
the  feeling  of  "being  back  in  the  States." 
And  Hawaii  meets  other  requirements  for  a 
successful  leave,  as  drawn  up  by  the  OFs 
In  this  order : 

Reunion  with  family  if  possible. 

50  gallons  of  fresh  milk. 

10  green  salads  with  lots  of  dressing. 

Relaxed  fun  around  Waikiki  and  Hawaii. 

An  early  attempt  by  the  services  to  pro- 
vide organized  entertainment  was  abandoned 
when  servicemen  convinced  the  sponsors 
that  "nobody  on  R  &  R  wants  anyone  to 
make  any  plans  for  him  after  months  of 
regimentation."  (One  R  &  R  wife  said,  "TTie 
very  best  thing  we  did  was  to  drive  around 
the  Island  to  a  lovely  quiet  deserted  beach 
where  we  could  be  alone  together." 
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An  Army  wife  slimmed  up  ber  reaction  to 
R  &  R  wttb  her  husband  here,  "Somehow, 
after  this,  the  final  four  months  my  husband 
has  In  Vietnam  won't  be  so  bard  to  take." 

An  enthusliistlc  soldlear  added.  "I  supp)oee 
everybody  who  comes  here  says  this,  but  for 
me  It  has  been  five  days  In  Paradise." 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  POVERTY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Preskl«it.  the 
reaction  to  President  Johnson's  message 
on  urban  and  rural  poverty  has  been 
most  heartening  to  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  the  economic  opportimlty  pro- 
gram since  Its  inception.  An  excellent 
editorial  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
of  March  20.  1967,  exemplifies  the  reac- 
tion of  most  Americans  to  the  President's 
message.  As  the  editorial  points  out, 
the  President's  modest  and  realistic 
"strategy  against  poverty"  in  fiscal  1968 
would  cost  about  $67  per  poor  American, 
while  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing  us 
about  $1,000  per  South  Vietnamese  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

Fighting  Povbrtt 

President  Johnson's  requests  for  the  War 
on  Poverty  are  modest,  92  blUlon.  Consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  this  problem  In  the 
United  States — there  are  some  30  million 
people  living  below  the  "poverty  line" — It  is 
Inappropriate  to  call  this  effort  a  "war."  The 
President  recognizes  this.  In  bis  latest  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  he  refers  only  to  a  "strategy 
against  poverty."  Two  blUion  dollars  spent 
in  behalf  of  30  million  people  figures  out  to 
$fi7  apiece.  The  other  war,  in  Vietnam,  is 
costing  well  over  91,000  per  South  Vlet- 
nanvese  per  year. 

The  President  says  this  country  Is  lighting 
In  Vietnam  because  it  is  right  and  because 
it  is  in  the  national  Interest.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  flght  against  poverty.  It  Is  right 
to  help  people  trapped  in  a  desperate  poverty 
that  destroys  their  health,  their  pride  and 
often  even  their  lives,  as  Americans'  national 
and  religious  traditions  teach.  It  Is  in  the 
national  interest,  because  a  ccnununlty  of 
poverty  within  a  larger  commimlty  of  the 
nonpoor  is  destrucltve  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments and  amenities  that  make  modern  life 
livable  for  both  groups. 

The  President's  request  for  $2  blUlon, 
modest  as  It  Is,  is  realistic.  As  long  as  the 
wax  in  Vietnam  continues,  funds  for  domes- 
tic programs  are  going  to  be  hard  to  come 
by.  There  Is  already  talk  in  Washington  that 
Congress  won't  provide  even  the  $3  bUlion. 
That  would  be  the  worst  sort  of  false  econ- 
omy. The  "savings"  would  delay  effective- 
ness. The  longer  the  "strategy"  against  pov- 
erty takes  to  pay  off,  the  greater  the  cost  vrtU 
be  for  all  governments — Federal,  state,  lo- 
cal— because  of  crime,  unemployment,  de- 
caying real  property,  disease,  social  strees, 
and  on  through  the  whole  list  of  what  Is 
making  metropolitan  areas  such  expensive 
and  unsatisfying  places  to  live. 


DEATH  OP  JOHN  CHAPMAN  BELL,  OF 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
citizens  of  Augusta  and  throughout  title 
State  of  Georgia  were  grieved  by  the 
passing  last  Saturday  of  one  of  my 
State's  most  outstanding  men.  John 
Chapman  Bell. 


John  C.  Bell  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  lawyer,  soldier,  legislator,  and  Chris- 
tian layman.  His  contributions  to  his 
city.  State,  and  country  were  many  and 
varied.  He  was  my  warm  personal 
friend,  and  I  mourn  his  death. 

The  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle  of  Mon- 
day, April  10,  published  an  editorial  com- 
menting on  the  loss  of  John  C.  Bell.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Chapman   Bell 

If  any  Augusta  layman  in  recent  years 
was  cOTnpletely  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  Cliristlanity  in  their  purest  form  it  was 
John  Chapman  BeU.  To  him.  the  Golden 
R\Ue  w»s  a  way  of  life,  and  the  admonition 
that  "Tls  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive" a  command  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  his  Ufe  reveals 
the  deep  sense  of  service  tliat  was  such  a 
notable  facet  of  John  Bell's  character.  It 
was  manifest  in  his  every  endeavor,  as  a 
leader  in  World  War  n,  as  an  exceptional 
citizen  in  his  commvmlty,  as  a  distinguished 
legislator  and  attorney,  and  as  a  devoted 
servant  in  his  church. 

To  him.  every  person  was  a  friend,  some- 
one to  be  treated  thoughtfully  and  courte- 
ously; every  request  of  Mm  became  an  ob- 
UgaUon  to  be  fulfilled. 

Those  who  knew  him  were  quick  to  recog- 
nize— and  to  admire — the  many  sterling  at- 
tributes which  he  posseesed  not  the  least 
of  wtiich  were  the  warmth  and  tenderness 
with  which  he  regarded  every  creature  of 
God. 

While  his  contributions  to  his  community, 
his  state  and  his  nation  were  legion,  one 
of  his  last  and  most  notable  was  Uiat  he 
provided  Just  a  year  ago  when,  under  his 
chairmanship,  Auguste  was  adjudged  the 
outstanding  city  of  its  size  in  the  Stay  & 
See  Georgia  Program. 

Mr.  Bell,  moreover,  will  be  remembered 
for  many  things,  for  his  ability  as  an  at- 
torney, for  his  service  as  an  unflagging  civic 
worker,  for  his  humaneness  and  deep  sin- 
cerity, and  for  his  unfailing  courtesy. 

His  untimely  death  is,  to  Augusta,  a  griev- 
ous loss.  The  entire  community  however. 
Is  a  better  place  in  that,  for  &1  years.  John 
Chapman  Bell,  walked  this  way,  demonstrat- 
ing in  so  many  ways  his  devotion  to  his  city 
and  to  his  friends,  and  serving  as  a  witness 
for  his  God  to  both. 


CABS  DECISION  IN  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST-SOUTHWEST SERVICE  IN- 
VESTIGATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  few.  If  any, 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  the  in- 
adequate air  service  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  has  been  overflown  and  overlooked  In 
the  Jet  age  despite  reequipment  programs 
which  have  seen  the  trunkline  carriers, 
serving  Salt  Lake  City,  providing  good 
Jet  service  to  virtually  all  other  cities  on 
their  respective  systems. 

Just  yesterday  the  CAB  awarded  new 
route  authority  to  five  airlines  In  total 
disregard  of  Salt  Lake's  requirements. 
The  Board  excuses  this  omission  by  cit- 
ing a  legal  doctrine  which  had  been 
urged  before  the  Board  and  the  exsim- 
Iner  more  than  2  years  ago  when  this 
proceeding  began.  Now,  after  that  pro- 
tracted period  and  the  expenditure  of 
substantial  time  and  money,  the  CAB 
belatedly  recognizes  the  doctrine  amd 
proposes  to  reopen  the  proceeding  to  de- 
termine the  air  service  requirements  of 


Salt  Lake  City  for  competitive  service 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  through- 
plane  service  to  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida. 

Even  more  surprising  is  the  Board's 
failure  to  Insist  that  the  reopened  pro- 
ceeding be  speedily  determined. 

I  cannot  appropriately  take  issue  with 
the  legal  prohibitions  referred  to  by  the 
CAB  as  they  Involve  the  cities  between 
Seattle-Portland  and  Denver,  including 
Salt  Lake  City  and  others.  But  I  do 
question  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  in 
rejecting  valid  legal  opposition  raised  at 
the  outset  of  the  case  only  to  embrace 
the  same  30  months  later. 

The  Salt  Lake  aty  Municipal  Airport 
which  serves  80  percent  of  Utah's  pop- 
ulation, is  now  only  provided  near- 
monopoly  air  service  by  two  trunkline 
carriers.  This  Northwest-Southwest 
proceeding  was  the  first  in  many  years 
offering  an  opportunity,  not  only  for 
competitive  service  on  an  east-west 
route,  but  through-plane  service  to  im- 
portant areas  with  a  community  of 
interest  In  the  Southwest  and  the  South- 
east.  The  CAB  has  unfairly  deferred  Its 
decision  Insofar  as  Salt  Lake  and  Denver 
are  concerned  for  further  hearings  and 
subsequent  determination. 

The  record  in  this  case  demonstrates 
without  question  the  need  for  service 
through  Salt  Lake  to  all  of  the  points 
certified  as  a  resiilt  of  the  proceeding.  It 
is  shameful  that  the  Board  did  not  In- 
clude Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  on  these 
new  routes.  If  the  legal  considerations 
do,  in  fact,  prohibit  such  certification, 
then  the  CAB  should  reopen  the  proceed- 
ing with  unprecedented  expedition,  take 
further  evidence  if  necessary,  and  In- 
clude Salt  Lake  City  as  an  Intermediate 
point,  not  only  on  all  routes  recom- 
mended for  certification,  but  provide  for 
turnaround  service  to  cities  in  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

Salt  Lake  City,  generating  more  trafBc 
per  capita  than  virtually  any  other  area 
in  the  proceeding,  has  been  too  long  a 
stepchild.  Legal  considerations  must  In- 
clude equitable  determination  of  need; 
and  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 


THE  FAILURE  TO  TRAIN  EFFECTIVE 
TRIAL  ATTORNEYS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  repeatedly  stressed  in  the  Senate 
what  I  feel  is  a  major  shortcoming  of  our 
law  schools :  the  failure  to  train  effective 
trial  attorneys. 

This  failure  is  painfully  apparent  In 
criminal  proceedings,  and  It  will  become 
more  acute  as  the  Miranda  and  Gideon 
decisions  are  fully  Implemented.  I  in- 
tend to  Introduce  legislaticMi  to  help 
remedy  this  problem. 

But  there  is  also  an  important  need 
for  trial  attorneys  in  other  branches  of 
the  law.  A  recent  article  by  Prof.  Sher- 
man L.  Cohn,  of  the  Georgetown  Law 
Center,  published  in  Trial  magazine,  ex- 
plores this  situation. 

Professor  Cohn  speaks  from  experi- 
ence. He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  he  has  effectively  argued  cases 
at  all  levels.  His  careful  study  of  a 
pressing    problem — the    need   for   trial 
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lawyers  in  disability  cases — deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Cohn's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
In  Social  Sksvice:  Thousands  of  OisAsn-iTT 

Cases  Need   Competxnt  Trial  Lawteks 
(By  Sherman  L.  Cobn.  associate  professor  of 

law,  Georgetown  UrUverelty  Law  School) 

Despite  rapid  expansion  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  bar  and  Increased  legal  servleee 
to  recipients  of  welfare  payments,  only 
slightly  more  than  five  per  cent  of  claimants 
(or  Social  Security  disabUity  benefits  are 
represented  by  counsel  during  the  adminis- 
trative stages. 

Tet  the  administrative  decision  will  b«  con- 
clusive for  most  of  the  applicants.  Even 
where  there  is  court  review,  the  record  re- 
viewed is  that  mads  during  the  adminis- 
trative process.  It  is  this  author's  position 
that  attorneys  who  reject  Social  Security 
practice  harm  themselves,  their  clients,  and 
the  profession. 

A  misunderstanding  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  and  practice  regarding  legal  fees 
may  partially  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
interest in  representing  disability  claimants. 
Many  members  of  the  profession  have  the 
Impression  that  fees  are  llmitsd  to  ridicu- 
lously low  figures  such  as  $20,  930,  or  tSO. 

The  regtUatlons  do  Impose  such  ocUings. 
but  only  on  attorneys  who  do  not  submit 
their  fees  for  approval  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Pees  running  into  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  some  substantially  above  #1000  have 
been  approved. 

Once  a  disability  claim  gets  into  court, 
the  rules  change.  Tbe  District  Court  ap- 
proves the  fee.  which  may  be  as  high  as  25% 
of  the  initial  checlu.  Since  claims  which 
get  Into  eoiirt  have  been  pending  from  be- 
tween two  to  four  years,  it  is  not  unusual 
(or  the  first  check  to  amount  to  several 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  taken  the  position  that  the  26% 
extends  only  to  benefits  which  would  be  pay- 
able to  a  single  wage  earner,  thus  excluding 
additional  amounts  awarded  because  of  his 
dependents. 

While  this  has  ikot  been  litigated,  it  seems 
unjustified  by  the  statute  and  lU  leglslaUon 
history.  The  Department's  argument  Is 
weaketted  by  another  provision  of  the  Act 
which  allows  it  to  suspend  family  benefits, 
u  well  as  those  of  the  worker,  in  cases  where 
the  disabled  individual  refuses  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

RANGE  or  RBCOVBIT 

Recovery  levels  for  the  disabled  worker 
range  from  944  to  %\W  per  month  for  a  single 
worker,  and  from  %M  to  #398  for  a  family, 
following  the  same  scale  as  Social  Security 
old-age  benefits. 

To  collect,  the  disabled  worker  dnust  prove 
dlsabUlty,  defined  by  the  Act  as  "InabUlty 
to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity 
by  reason  of  any  medically  determinable 
physical  or  mental  impairment  which  can  be 
expected  to  result  In  death  or  has  lasted  or 
can  be  expected  to  last  for  a  continuous 
period  of  not  lees  than  12  months." 

The  claimant  miist  have  "insured  statue" — 
*^.,  be  covered  by  Social  Security  Cor  five  out 
of  the  ten  years  preceding  his  disability. 

Before  delving  into  the  questions  of  sub- 
•tantlve  law  surrounding  "disability"  and 
"•ubstantial  gainful  activity."  the  admlnla- 
'wtlve  procedure  will  be  siirveyed  to  demon- 
strate the  critical  Importance  of  legal  r©p- 
'wsQtatioQ  during  tbU  phase  of  tSie  claim. 

CLAUU  DBCXNTRALEXXD 

The  BoQlal  Seourity  Admlnistrattoa  1ms 
aaotatralloed  tlM  elalau  prooedure  for  dU- 
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ability  beneflU,  utilizing  the  616  local  dU- 
trlct  offices.  A  claimant  obtains  and  files  his 
application  in  the  district  office  where  be 
receives  Information  on  his  eligibility,  his 
insured  status,  and  the  evidence  necessary  to 
establish  his  claim. 

In  carrying  out  tbe  disabUlty  program,  the 
Secret«uy  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  statutory  power  to  make  agreements  with 
states,  whereby  their  agencies,  preferably 
those  administering  the  Vocational  RehabiU- 
tation  Act.  make  inlttal  decision  on  each 
claim. 

Without  review  the  local  office  forwards 
the  application  to  the  state  agency  which 
assigns  a  two-man  unit — composed  of  a 
physician  and  a  non-medical  expert  (usually 
in  rehabilitation) — to  investigate  the  claim. 

Evidence  must  be  submitted  to  support 
the  medical  finding  of  disability  and  the  cor- 
relative finding  that  the  worker  cannot  en- 
gage in  "substantial  gainful  activity." 

In  addition,  the  unit  may  require  other 
physical  examinations  (at  government  ex- 
pense) .  Dtiring  this  stage  the  applicant  la 
referred  to  a  rehabilitation  agency.  His  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  without  good  cause  can  re- 
sult in  forfeiting  his  benefits. 

The  state  decision,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence, is  forwarded  to  the  Administration's 
Division  of  Disability  Operations,  which  noti- 
fies the  applicant  of  the  initial  determina- 
tion. If  the  claim  has  been  disallowed,  the 
reasons  must  be  8p>eclfled,  and  the  applicant 
has  six  months  from  mailing  of  notice  to  re- 
quest reconsideration  from  the  Administra- 
tion. If  granted,  the  Administration  can  re- 
consider the  state  decision  and  rule  out  the 
claim. 

After  the  revised  determination,  tbe  claim- 
ant has  six  months  to  request  a  bearing. 
Hearings  are  conducted  by  225  hearing  exam- 
iners located  in  60  cities.  There  are  full  scale 
proceedings  at  which  new  evidence  may  be 
presented,  testimony  offered,  witnesses  cross- 
examined,  and  oral  argument  presented. 

The  bearing  ezamlnw  has  the  discretion 
to  approve  the  applicant's  requests  for  sub- 
poenas. If  Issued,  the  government  pays  the 
cost  of  process  and  witness  fees.  A  fuU  rec- 
ord of  the  hearing  is  taken.  Evidence  need 
not  meet  Judicial  admissibility  standards 
and,  untU  the  hearing  examiner  renders  his 
decision,  new  evidence  may  be  submitted  and 
the  hearing  reopened. 

Tbe  final  administrative  review  Is  discre- 
tionary. When  notice  of  tbe  examiner's 
decision  is  mailed,  the  claimant  has  60  days 
to  request  consideration  by  the  Appeals 
Council  in  Washington.  Within  90  days,  on 
its  own  motion,  the  Oouncll  may  schedule 
a  review.  Good  cause  must  be  demonstrated 
to  produce  additional  evidence  at  this  stage. 

COtTET    REVIEW 

Action  by  the  Appeals  CouncU,  standing  as 
the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary,  exhausts 
the  applicant's  administrative  remedy.  It  is 
reviewable  upon  appeal  within  60  days  by  the 
district  court.  This  action  g^oes  oS  on  cross 
motions  for  summary  Judgment.  While  the 
court  takes  no  evidence,  it  reviews  the  entire 
record  and  applies  the  "substantial  evidence" 
test  of   Universal  CaTnera  Corp.  v.  NLRB. 

Thus,  in  theory,  by  the  Universal  Camera 
rule,  the  Secretary's  finding  will  be  over- 
turned only  when  the  record  clearly  precludes 
it  "from  being  Justified  by  a  fair  worth  of  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  or  its  informed  Judg- 
ment on  matters  witiiin  its  special  compe- 
tence or  both." 

Surprisingly,  a  recent  survey  showed  that 
63%  of  the  court  cases  overturned  the  Sec- 
retary and  awarded  benefits.  However,  leas 
than  2%  of  tbe  applicants  whose  claims  are 
denied  by  the  Administration  get  into  coiu-t. 

Among  the  pitfalls  in  the  administrative 
process  is  the  requirement  that  tbe  applicant 
siibmit  competent  medical  evidence  to  eetab- 
liah  disability,  together  with  evidence  shov- 
ing tb«t  in  light  of  bis  age,  training,  educa- 


tion, and  experience,  he  is  prevented  by  the 
ImpalrmeBt  from  engaging  in  "substantial 
gainful  activity." 

While  I  believe  that  subetantlaUy  aU  So- 
cial See\irlty  personnel  honestly  try  to  assist 
a  claimant  to  obtain  benefits  where  deserved, 
claimants  without  counsel  are  lacking  In  tbe 
ability  to  present  effectively  a  complete  and 
persuasive  record  on  which  the  appllcattoo 
may  be  judged,  and  overly-busy  administra- 
tive personnel  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  build  such  a  record  for  the  claimant. 

BUBS1AM11VB  LXOAL  QUEBllOKS 

The  scope  of  this  article  prevents  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  substantive  legal  questions 
involved  In  disability  claims.  It  seems  use- 
ful, however,  to  sketch  some  of  tbe  salient 
problems  that  emerge  from  the  body  of  case 
law  which  has  put  a  tremendous  gloes  on 
the  statutory  definition  of  disability. 

The  burden  is  fully  on  tbe  applicant  to 
show  an  impairment  which  satisfies  the  stat- 
utory test.  But  what  Is  an  impairment?  The 
condition  may  be  either  physical  or  mental, 
so  long  as  it  can  be  established  by  medical 
evidence.  A  range  of  problems  is  presented: 
What  if  it  is  remediable?  What  standard  Is 
applied  In  Judging  if  it  disables?  Is  pain 
an  impairment? 

The  case  law  is  well  settled  that  the  stand- 
ard to  be  applied  is  subjective,  thus  the 
mental  capacity,  training,  age,  and  experi- 
ence of  the  claimant  become  critical  In  de- 
termining if  this  smashed  band  or  heart 
condition  prevents  this  aoan  from  engaging 
In  gainful  activity. 

The  question  of  remediabiUty  proves  more 
complex.  Tbeoretioal  remedial  treatment 
will  not  suffice.  The  courts  have  ruled,  for 
example,  that  a  dangerous  operation  must 
have  an  optimistic  chance  of  success.  A 
few  cases  have  said  you  cannot  force  a  par- 
son to  go  through  even  an  ordinary  opera- 
tion if  he  has  In  inordinate  fear  of  surgery. 

Some  courts  have  required  that  the  r«n- 
edy  not  only  exist  but  that  It  be  within  tbe 
claimant's  reach.  Thus  his  ability  to  pay 
tor  the  treatment  beoomea  relevant.  What 
of  religious  objections  to  the  treatment? 
No  case  in  point  has  been  decided  but  In 
Ught  of  the  Act's  provision  that  raUglouB 
beliefs  constitute  good  cause  to  refuse  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  a  refusal  to  submit  to 
an  operation  upon  such  grounds  would  most 
probably  succeed. 

In  the  early  days.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  took  the  position  that  pain  alone  did 
not  constitute  impairment.  In  the  circuits 
that  have  considered  the  issue,  with  the  no- 
table exception  of  the  5th,  this  position  has 
been  emphatlcaUy  rejected.  The  prevailing 
trend  gives  great  consideration  to  pain  as  a 
factor  in  applying  the  subjective  test  of 
whether  the  claimant  is  disabled. 

The  second  point  of  debate  revolves 
around  statutory  language — "inability  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity." 

The  subjective  test  is  again  applied.  Cer- 
tain threshold  problems  have  been  elimi- 
nated. For  example,  a  man  la  engaged  in 
"substantial  gainful  activity,"  even  though 
he  receives  no  pay,  if  the  Job  Is  one  which 
ordinarily  would  draw  a  salary.  "Substan- 
tial" does  not  equal  full-time,  so  part-time 
work  can  be  sufficient.  How  much  part- 
time  work  is  a  question  to  be  decided  cm  tbe 
facts  of  each  case.  The  cases  are  clear,  how- 
ever,  that  intermittent  or  occasional  work  Is 
not  "substantial." 

Originally,  the  claimant  had  the  full  bur- 
den of  showing  himself  unable  to  engage  In 
substantial  work  but  the  courts  have  shifted 
this,  recognizing  the  unfairness  and  absurd> 
Ity  of  requiring  him  to  negate  his  ability  to 
perform  each  Job  In  the  national  economy. 

Some  courts  hold  that  by  proving  disabil- 
ity, plus  the  impossibility  of  continuing  In 
his  former  work  tbe  wage  earner  haa  made 
out  a  prima  facie  case.  While  they  carefully 
avoid  saying  that  the  Secretary  has  the  bur- 
den of  going  forward  with  evidence  to  show 
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the  claimant  Is  capable  of  aome  gainful  ac- 
tivity, they  are  quick  t«  reveree  their  poai- 
tlon  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence. 

Must  the  Job  be  could  do  merely  ezlat 
or  mist  It  be  available  In  hie  area?  The  De- 
partment and  the  early  cases  held  that  dis- 
ability had  not  been  shown  if  somewhere  In 
the  country  work  existed  which  the  In- 
dlvldtial  covld  do.  regardless  of  whether  em- 
ployers would  hire  him.  Tbe  3rd,  4tb  and  6th 
Circuits  have  rejected  this  argument,  ruling 
that  the  Job  must  be  within  practical  com- 
muting distance.  Some  courts  have  gone 
further  and  require  that  the  practicability  of 
a  Job  opening  In  the  area  be  demonstrated. 

Even  such  a  brief  survey  of  the  substantive 
legal  problems  involved  In  Social  Security 
disability  cases  underscores  the  Importance  of 
competent  legal  representation  to  the  claim- 
ant. The  area  of  practice  has  been  broadened 
In  the  past  year  by  amending  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  disability  only  need  last  for  a  con- 
tinuous 12-iiionth  period. 

An  average  of  150,000  applications  were 
filed  annually  when  the  Act  required  that 
the  disability  either  result  In  death  or  In  the 
suspension  of  employablllty  for  an  "Indefi- 
nite" term. 

Before  adopting  the  1965  amendment.  Con- 
gress heard  testimony  that  60,000  additional 
claimants  would  be  immediately  eligible. 
How  their  claims  will  fare  will  Increasingly 
depend  on  whether  they  are  represented  by 
counsel  is  the  adntlnlstratlve  stages. 


WHAT  IS  8EAPOWER  TODAY? 

Mr.MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nltze  posed 
this  question  to  our  Seattle  N«vy  Leagrue 
Council  Aprtl  •: 

What  la  Seapower  today? 

Then  he  answered : 

It  Is  aircraft  carrters  of  the  Seventh  neet 

It  Is  River  Patrol  Boats  .  .  . 

It  Is  the  deterrent  forces  of  the  Polaris 
fleet  .  .  . 

It  Is  the  ability  to  keep  confllet  away  Crom 
our  shores  .  .  . 

It  Is  a  growing  anti-submarine  capability 

It  Is  the  ability  to  supply  and  prosecute 
a  war  10,000  miles  from  this  coast  and  move 
98  percent  of  the  supplies  by  sea  tn  merchant 
ships. 

It  Is  the  formidable  amphibious  warfare 
capability  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

It  Is  research  and  scientific  knowledge  In 
the  ocean  environment. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  Navy,  but  also  the  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Seajxywer  Is  not  simply  ships  and  weapons, 
but  also  a  state  of  mind  and  a  spirit  quite 
Incompatible  with  a  spirit  of  Isolationism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Nltze's  Seattle  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  trx  Honokablx  Pattl  H.  Nrrzs, 

SecEETAHT  OF  Tta  Navt,  at  the  Sbattlb 

Navt    Leaottb    COTTKCn.    Anktjai.    BAKQTTrr, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Apsn.  8.  1967 

Admiral  Russell,  President  Banks,  Mayor 
Braman,  members  and  distinguished  guests. 

This  has  been  quite  a  day.  I  had  a  fast 
ride  aboard  High  Point  from  Bremerton  to 
Seattle  this  afternoon,  and  then  spoke  at 
the  commissioning  of  the  Navy's  newest 
guided  missile  frigate,  Sterett  fDLGK-31), 
whose  roopsor.  Incidentally,  Is  Mn.  Nltze. 
That,  of  oourse,  brought  back  memories  of 
the  ttme  three  years  ago  when  Phyllis  chris- 
tened the  ship  with  a  spray  of  champagne 
that  not  only  drenched  Sterett,  but  also 
christened  Rear  Admiral  Schultz  pretty  well, 


too.  There  Is  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
again  a  former  aesociate  on  the  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey — Admiral  Russell. 

I  like  this  part  of  the  couhtry.  Sea.ttle 
Is  on«  of  the  beautUul  city  sltea  of  the 
world.  I  wish  I  could  come  more  often. 
Tlm«B  h&v«  fihflnged.  thougda,  aln^a  the  days 
of  one  of  my  pre<leceaMirs,  Charles  Joseph 
Booaparte,  who  uaad  to  spead  cnly  on*  hour 
a  day  In  his  oflloe,  arriving  from  Badtlmore  at 
noon,  and  leaving  again  at  one  o'clock. 

Secretary  Bonaparte,  who  served  under 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  had  a  gift  for  making  short 
speeches.  His  acceptance  speech  upon  tak- 
ing office  consisted  of  these  remarks  to  his 
staff: 

"I  hope  we  will  all  get  along  well  together, 
but  If  we  don't,  since  you  can't  discharge 
me,  I  supijose  I  wlU  have  to  discharge  you." 

I  will  not  try  to  be  as  terse  as  he  was,  but 
stUl  wUl  be  brlof . 

One  of  the  tasks  before  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Navy  League  Is  making  the  ooncept 
of  sea  power  better  understood.  We  hear 
and  use  the  phrase  all  the  time;  but,  having 
given  some  thought  to  It  since  I  became 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  thought  It  might 
be  Interesting  to  explore  with  you  the  words 
and  see  what  they  have  meant  to  the  United 
States  over  the  years. 

It  Is  significant  that  It  was  the  gradual 
westward  extension  of  the  Pacific  sea  frontier 
toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
establishment  of  American  Influence  in 
places  far  removed  from  the  North  American 
continent,  that  brought  to  Americans  a 
sharpened  awareness  of  what  "sea  power" 
was  and  could  mean  to  them.  Earlier,  sea 
p>ower  was  the  almost  exclusive  domain  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  Particularly,  In  the  Pacific, 
American  naval  power  and  diplomacy  In- 
teracted expending  naval  forces  making  pos- 
sible a  more  ambitious  foreign  policy,  and 
that.  In  turn,  requiring  a  still  more  powerful 
Navy. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  history, 
there  was  no  such  awareness.  The  United 
States  used  naval  vessels  mainly  to  raid  com- 
merce and  to  engage  In  Isolated,  mostly  In- 
concliislve.  battles  with  enemy  warships.  The 
first  "fieet"  of  the  Continental  Navy  at  first 
consisted  of  eight  ships  and  two  battalions 
of  Marines.  The  squadron  made  only  one 
cruise  In  the  whole  war.  The  rest  of  the 
naval  engagements  of  the  war  were  fought  by 
Individual  vessels.  They  gave  rise  to  some 
colorful  traditions.  John  Paul  Jones'  vic- 
tory In  1779  over  Serapia  In  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  and  his  famous  reply  to  the  British 
captain  who  asked  him  If  he  had  struck  his 
colors,  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,"  Is 
noble  but  In  spite  of  Individual  victories 
the  Continental  Navy  had  little  Influence 
on  the  war. 

French  sea  power,  not  American,  led  to  the 
siurender  of  General  Cornwallls  and  7600 
men  at  Torktown  In  1781.  He  had  to  sur- 
render because.  Isolated  on  the  York  penin- 
sula at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
only  way  he  could  escape  or  successfully 
resist  the  American  forces  was  with  assist- 
ance or  reinforcements  from  a  British  fleet. 
Adnilral  Hood  tried  to  come  to  Comwallls's 
aid,  but  wss  prevented  by  French  naval  forces 
under  Admirals  de  Orasse  and  de  Banas. 
The  British  capltiilatlon  practically  ended 
the  war  In  the  colonies  and  elzengthened 
elements  In  England  opposed  to  further 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  War  of  1812  was.  again,  one  In  which 
Americans  were  severely  hampered  by  their 
lack  of  sea  power,  and  tried  to  Improvise 
a  Navy  when  the  need  for  It  arose.  The 
British  had  plenty  of  warships  and  were 
able  to  control  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes,  block- 
ade the  American  coast,  and  conduct  am- 
phibious raids.  The  British  Admiral  Cock- 
bum  even  penetrated  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
shot  up  traffic  on  the  main  highway  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  In  the 
spring  of  181S.  In  1814,  a  (somblned  force 
of  troops  and  warships  swept  up  the  Poto- 
mac and  burned  the  Capitol  and  the  White 


House  In  Washington.  The  British  blockade 
of  the  American  coast  was  so  effective  that 
In  1814  American  merchant  traffic  was  only 
11   per  cent  of  what  It  had  been  In   1811, 

The  United  States,  for  Ms  part,  e*nceived 
of  sea  power  In  limited  terms  as  the  eapo. 
billty  to  raid  enemy  merchant  shipping  and 
harass  enemy  warships.  There  were  25 
engagements  between  British  and  American 
men-of-war.  The  Americans  won  13  of  those 
and  the  British,  la.  Those  victories — no- 
tably Constitution's  victory  over  Guerrlere 
In  181B— were  good  for  morale,  but  they 
didn't  loosen  Britain's  stranglehold  on  the 
Atlantic  shipping  lanes. 

Yet,  by  establishing  control  over  Lake 
Erie,  as  a  result  o(  Oliver  Hazard  Perry's  vic- 
tory over  British  farces  In  September  1813 
(where  the  phrase  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours"  origtaated ) ,  the  Ameri- 
cans secured  control  of  the  Northwest,  and 
the  British  bad  to  abandon  their  plans  to 
establish  an  Indian  buffer  state  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Little  changed  In  the  Aaacrlcan  concept  of 
sea  power  before  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan's  book 
The  Infhtenoe  of  Bee  Povrr  C7pon  nistor^ 
appeared  la  1890.  Though  methods  of  pro- 
pulsion began  to  change  in  the  1840b  from 
wind-driven  sail  to  steam-driven  slde-wheel- 
ers  and  amally  to  the  Ericsson  propeller,  and 
during  the  Civil  War,  both  sides  experi- 
mented with  Armored  ships,  sea  power  meant 
little  to  the  North  or  South  beyond  a  capac- 
ity to  raid  conunerce  at  sea.  or  blockade  and 
control  shipping  movements  along  the  At- 
lantle  coast  and  navigate  rivers.  The  Union 
developed  a  variety  of  vessels  which  slowly 
but  sffeetlvely  blocka4e4  the  0otrthem  ports 
and.  Joined  with  Orant's  army,  gained  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  and  split  the  Con- 
federacy. This  form  of  sea  poorer,  while 
effective  In  the  ClvU  War,  was  not  suited  to 
protection  of  far-flung  sea  lanss. 

In  the  twenty  yeare  following  the  Civil 
War,  both  the  Merchant  Marine  and  the 
Navy  went  to  the  dogs.  The  emphasis  in 
those  years  was  on  domestic  Industrial  and 
rail  development.  At  the  end  of  the  war. 
the  Merchant  Marine  was  virtually  In  pieces. 
The  Navy  list  Included  nearly  700  vessels 
mounting  6,000  guns,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
war.  but  by  1880  there  were  not  more  than 
48  vessels  capable  of  firing  a  gun,  and  these 
were  mostly  obsolete.  The  story  Is  told  of 
a  French  naval  officer  who  visited  an  Amer- 
ican wooden  cruiser  in  1883  and  saw  its  guns. 
"Ah  yes.  on  the  old  system,"  he  said.  "Why, 
I  can  remember  when  we  had  thoee  in  our 
Navy  I!"  The  leadership  of  the  Navy  resisted 
technological  change,  and.  as  the  saying  goes. 
"while  those  behind  cried.  'Forward I",  those 
before  cried,  'Back!' " 

In  the  1880'8  the  situation  changed,  as 
Americans'  ideas  about  themselves  and  about 
their  place  In  the  world  changed.  As  the 
country's  industrial  and  commercial  power 
grew  In  the  years  following  the  Civil  War 
and  Its  Influence  extended  to  many  areas 
beyond  Its  shores,  so  too  the  importance  of 
control  and  protection  of  the  sea  lanes  that 
were  vital  to  that  trade,  and  vital  to  the 
country's  defense,  became  nvore  evident. 

The  change  from  a  passive  to  an  active  idea 
of  the  role  of  sea  power  came  gradually. 
Congress  began  in  1883  by  authorizing  con- 
struction of  4  new  steel  vessels.  Thirty  more 
were  built  between  188S  and  1889. 

Captain  Mahan's  writings  In  the  IBSO's  gave 
currency  to  the  Idea  that  a  strong  Navy  and 
strategic  ba«es  In  the  Caribbean  and  on  Ba- 
waU,  linked  together  by  a  canal  through 
Panama,  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
commerce.  More  important,  Mahan's  doc- 
trine, mixing  strategic  considerations  with 
expansionist  doctrines.  Influenced  key  peo- 
ple like  Teddy  Roosevelt,  later  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Finally,  the  case  fbr  sea  power  was  proved 
In  Itoe  Fhcl«e  In  the  Bpanl^j-Amerlcan  War. 
when  Commodore  George  Dewey.  Oommand- 
er  tn  Chief  of   th»j«.«.A*fttlc  Squadron 
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(becked  up  and  urged  on  by  Teddy  Roose- 
velt In  Washington),  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  anchor  In  Manila  Bay  with  four 
cruisers,  two  gunboats  and  a  cutter.  With 
the  subsequent  cession  of  the  Philippines 
by  the  Spanish,  the  United  States  t>ecame 
permanently  involved  In  the  aSairs  of  the 
Par  East. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fieet  In  Cuba 
assured  the  capture  of  Cut>&  by  Invasion. 
Tbeodore  Roosevelt  got  tired  of  sitting  at 
bis  desk  at  the  Navy  Department  and  Joined 
General  Wood's  Rough  Riders  expedition  In 
mid-June  of  1898. 

In  the  years  afterward,  the  United  States 
continued  to  develop  Its  Navy  and  Its  In- 
fluence. For  nearly  40  years,  the  heavy  gun- 
nery vessel — the  battleship — was  the  back- 
bone of  the  fleet.  The  great  British  battle- 
ship. Dreadnought,  commissioned  In  1906, 
touched  off  an  arms  race  among  the  powers. 
Dreadnought  carried  ten  12-lnch  guns  in  five 
turrets,  and  an  antl-tori>edo  boat  battery  of 
24  guns,  and  displaced  17,900  tons.  At  once, 
other  naval  powers  began  building  similar 
vessels,  and  the  golden  age  of  the  battleship 
began.  One  of  the  American  Dreadnought 
types,  PenTitylvania,  a  31.000-ton  ship 
launched  In  1915,  remained  an  effective 
fighting  ship  In  World  War  U.  Destroyers 
and  battle  cruisers  and  a  new  wcsfton — the 
0-Boat — became  Important  weapoiu  In  the 
naval  arsenal. 

The  end  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  the  resurg- 
ence of  the  country's  traditional  Isolation- 
ism, saw  the  United  States  emerge  as  one  of 
the  principal  powers  of  the  world.  The  post- 
war treaties,  designed  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  war  by  limiting  naval  tonnage,  proved  In- 
eaectlve;  and  by  1936  this  country  began  to 
embark  on  a  limited  program  of  ahlp  con- 
struction to  make  up  for  Its  lack  of  pre- 
paredness In  the  years  before.  Fortunately. 
aircraft  carrier  development  had  cot  been 
neglected — Saratoga  and  Lexington,  buUt  on 
battle  criUser  hulls.  Joined  the  fleet  In  1928 
—and  as  a  result  of  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration's emphasis  on  new  carrier  construc- 
tion, five  others  were  commissioned  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

In  World  War  n  the  age  of  the  battleship 
ended  and  that  of  the  aircraft  earrler  and 
the  submarine  came  of  age.  The  Battle  of 
the  Coral  Sea  in  May  1942  was  the  first  In 
naval  history  In  which  the  opposing  ships 
never  came  In  sight  of  each  other:  It  was  an 
air  battle,  fought  with  planes  launched  from 
carriers.  Air  power,  rather  than  the  gun. 
had  l^ecome  the  long-range  cutting  edge  of 
sea  power. 

Submarines  were  critical  In  both  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.  While  the  German 
surface  fleet  never  sailed  during  the  war, 
German  submarines  wreaked  havoc  In  the 
North  Atlantic  until  methods  were  devised 
to  fight  them:  American  and  allied  sub- 
marines became  Increasingly  effective  and 
nmk  1,113  Japanese  merchant  vessels  of  over 
WO  tons  and  at  least  201  naval  ships,  at  a 
loss  of  52  boats. 

These  capabilities,  together  with  the  shore 
bombardment  and  amphibious  techniques 
used  against  the  Germans  first  In  the  Medl- 
tttranean  and  then  In  Normandy,  and  by  the 
Marinee  throughout  the  Pacific,  constituted 
««  power  on  a  grand  scale.  The  U.S.  Navy 
oecame  the  unchallenged  mistress  of  the  seas. 
»  far  cry  from  Its  commerce-raiding  capabil- 
ity in  the  19th  century. 

With  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  United  States  was  thnist  Into  Its  present 
fole  of  leadership,  with  all  the  responsiblli- 
tl«»  and  commitments  that  are  attendant 
upon  that  role.  To  fulfill  them  or  even  to 
»tture  others  that  they  could  b«  fulfilled 
would  be  Impossible  without  a  strong  Navy. 
»  i»fge  merchant  marine  fleet,  and  strong 
wpport  and  understanding  of  the  responsl. 
oiuties  of  leadership  by  the  American  people. 
U  the  1950's  whan  the  doctrine  of  "masslTe 
wtftUation"  was  foremost,  the  Navy  had  a 
hard  time  getting  its  case  across  to  (be  pob- 
iic  and  the  polloyDMters.  i 


As  the  need  for  balanced  forces  and  meas- 
ured res(>onses  became  recognized,  the  Navy's 
role  again  assumed  Its  proper  place.  The 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  more  than  anything 
else,  brought  this  home  to  the  American 
people  (and.  I  might  add,  to  the  Soviets,  who 
have  been  expanding  their  Navy  and  Im- 
proving their  techniques  since  Khrushchev 
was  forced  to  back  down  In  1962) . 

Without  understanding  of  the  Navy's  role 
by  the  American  people,  a  strong  Navy  and 
Merchant  Marine  may  flounder.  To  that 
end,  the  work  of  groups  Uke  the  Navy  League 
U  Important,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
truth  to  you  In  this  Council  thU  evening. 

What  constitutes  "sea  power"  today?  All 
that  it  has  been  In  the  past,  and  much  that 
was  not  dreamed  of  In  the  past.  It  Is  air- 
craft carriers  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  sending 
destructive  power  from  their  flight  decks  In 
the  South  China  Sea  to  North  Vietnam.  It 
Is  River  Patrol  Boats  making  secure  from 
Viet  Cong  Influence  the  rivers  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  la  the  deterrent  forces  of  the  Po- 
laris submarine  fleet,  soon,  with  the  Instal- 
lation of  Poseidon,  to  include  more  than  half 
of  the  ballistic  missile  re-entry  vehicles  In 
the  country's  arsenal.  It  Is  the  abUlty  to 
keep  conflict  away  from  our  shores  and  on 
grounds  Of  our  own  choosing  by  using  sea- 
based  forces  where  we  have  an  advantage  in 
using  them.  It  Is  a  growing  anU-submarlne 
capability  to  detect  and  destroy  an  undersea 
threat  to  shipping  In  time  of  war.  It  Is  the 
ability  to  supply  and  prosecute  a  war  10,000 
miles  from  this  coast  and  to  move  98%  of 
the  supplies  by  sea  In  merchant  ships.  It 
Is  the  formidable  amphibious  warfare  capa- 
bility of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
It  Is  research  and  scientific  knowledge  In  the 
ocean  environment. 

It  Is  not  simply  any  one  of  these  things, 
but  all  taken  together.  It  U  not  Just  the 
Navy,  but  aUo  the  Merchant  Marine  Ma- 
han's observation  that  a  purely  military  sea 
power  Is  "like  a  growth  which,  having  no 
root,  soon  withers  away."  is  true  today  and 
one  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  past  Is  that 
the  United  States  did  not  have  sea  power 
until  It  had  both  a  strong  Navy  and  a  strong 
merchant  fleet.  Finally,  seapower  Is  not 
simply  ships  and  weapons,  but  also  a  sttte 
of  mind  and  a  spirit  quite  Incompatible  with 
a  spirit  of  Isolationism. 

As  the  United  States  grew  from  a  sn&ll 
Eastern  seaboard  country  to  a  continental 
nation  facing  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Paclflc.  Its  concept  of  sea  power  grew  with 
It.  Last  year  at  the  National  Convention 
In  Los  Angeles,  I  charged  the  Navy  League 
with  the  task  of  keeping  Informed  about 
sea  power  and  Informing  the  general  public 
about  It. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  need 
to  support  the  Merchant  Marine  and  to  sup- 
port measures  the  Navy  Is  trying  to  take 

In  new  procurement  policies  involving  the 
"total  package"  approach,  as  In  the  FDL.  to 
help  the  shipbuilding  industry  modernize 
Itself— to  strengthen  all  elements  of  the 
Merchant  Marine.  Knowing  what  sea  power 
has  been  In  the  past  and  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  that  knowledge  Is  Important. 
The  Navy  League  has  established  a  Seapower 
Committee  to  make  a  clearer  formulation  of 
the  concept  and  to  make  its  Importance 
better  known  by  the  general  public.  And  I 
hope  you  wlU  all  try  to  learn  aU  you  can 
about  It. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  COUNSELS 
SLOWER  PACE  FOR  NASA 

Bi«r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  recently  evaluated 
the  significance  of  the  NASA  fire  that 
caused  the  death  of  three  astronauts, 
and  the  report  of  the  causes  of  that 
tragedy. 

The  Journal  concluded: 


In  view  of  the  Apollo  accident  and  the 
findings  of  the  Investigators.  It  Is  clear  that 
safety,  not  arbitrary  deadlines,  should  de- 
termine the  pace  of  our  progress  toward 
the  moon. 

The  implications  for  this  Congress 
when  we  consider  the  appropriations  of 
the  space  agency  should  be  obvious. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Slower  to  the  Moon,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiAWEs  TO  THE  Moon 

When  an  Inquiry  board  dominated  by  na- 
tional aeronautics  and  space  administration 
(NASA)  personnel  was  chosen  to  investigate 
the  Apollo  fire  that  killed  three  astronauts, 
one  critic  complained  that  It  was  like  turn- 
ing the  Investigation  of  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination over  to  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Any  fears  that  the  NASA  Inquiry 
would  turn  Into  a  whitewash  was  proved 
unfounded  by  the  board's  final  report. 

The  sharply  critical  report  Oharged  that 
there  were  "many  deficiencies  tn  design  and 
engineering,  manufacture  and  quality  con- 
trol." Wiling  was  careless  and  piping  Joints 
were  Insectire.  A  wrench  part  had  been 
carelessly  left  near  wiring.  The  fatal  test 
had  not  been  designated  as  hazardous,  so 
there  had  been  no  preparations  for  emer- 
gency fire  or  rescue  operations.  The  space- 
craft had  no  fire  fighting  or  quick  escape 
systems. 

The  report  stopped  short  of  blaming  the 
defects  on  haste.  Yet,  even  before  the 
tragedy,  some  NASA  personnel  had  com- 
plained that  the  pressure  of  meeting  project 
deadlines  was  a  temptation  to  shortcuts. 
To  what  extent  ahortcuts  were  a  factor  In 
the  accident  Is  a  troubling  question  that 
may  never  be  answered. 

The  goal  of  the  space  program  was  set 
six  years  ago  by  President  Kennedy.  He 
declared  It  to  be  this  nation's  objective  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  and  return  him 
safely  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  No  techno- 
logical endeavor  of  such  magmtude  has  ever 
been  imdertaken  with  a  publicly  declared 
goal  and  deadline  as  specific  as  the  moon 
landing  program.  In  view  of  the  Apollo 
accident  and  the  findings  of  the  Investi- 
gators, It  Is  clear  that  safety,  not  arbitrary 
deadlines,  should  determine  the  pace  of  our 
progress  toward  the  moon. 


CULTIVATING  VIET  GOOD  WILL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  two 
members  of  the  Hearst  newspapers'  task 
force  which  recently  toured  a  number  of 
Asian  countries  have  returned  with  a 
penetrating  report  on  our  total  effort  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Not  only  are  we  battling  the  military 
aggressor;  we  are  also  fighting  poverty, 
disease,  terror,  and  a  traditional  suspi- 
cion of  foreigners. 

Bob  Consldlne  and  Milton  L.  EAplan, 
the  Hearst  correspondents,  tell  of  the 
progress  our  civilian  and  military  men 
are  making  in  the  second  battle.  Prom 
the  United  States,  they  conclude,  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  receiving  a 
lesson  in  democracy  from  the  first  West- 
em  nation  in  history  that  has  sought 
nothing  in  Asia  except  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

This  is  an  extremely  Interesting  and 
informative  report,  ^rtilch  I  foimd  In  the 
Baltimore  News-American.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  tn  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco&d, 

as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-AmtiiCAn, 

Jan.  19. 1967] 
Asia:  Tax  To«nino  Poiwt — VS.  Cultivatis 

ViBT  Oooo  Wnx  With  Success 
(By  Bob  Cotuldlne  and  llllton  L.  Kaplan) 

The  Unit«d  StatM  Is  waging  two  wan  In 
South  Vl«tnam.  W«  are  flghtlikg  a  tougb 
and  detennlned  Ccnnmunlst  foe  wbo  has 
permeated  the  entire  country  lUte  a  case  of 
terminal  cancer.  In  addition,  we  are  light- 
ing porerty.  disease,  terror,  and  ages-old 
suspicion  of  foreigners. 

We  could  win  the  shooting  war,  yet  lose 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  prtq;>oee  to  win  both  wars,  tangible  and 
Intangible.    Both  may  take  a  long  time. 

The  war  to  win  the  trust  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  Is  In  some  ways  more  complex  than 
the  task  of  killing  Vletcong,  North  Vietna- 
mese Infiltrators  and  indigenous  guerrillas. 
The  klU  ratio  has  been  running  as  high  as 
S-to-1  in  our  favor,  a  fearsome  range  which 
would  cause  almoet  any  Occidental  foe  to 
sue  for  peace  quickly.  But  there  are  no  signs 
visible  that  the  VC  and-or  Hanoi  are  running 
short  of  what  once  was  bleakly  called  cannon 
fodder.  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  who  was  In 
over-all  command  of  Britain's  campadgn  that 
pacified  Malaya  and  consolidated  the  com- 
monwealth of  Malaysia,  said  recently: 

"It  took  us  12  years  to  settle  matters  In 
Malaya  and  our  enemy  had  no  help  from  any- 
body. Most  of  the  years  were  devoted  to 
cleaning  up.  tidying,  after  the  shooting 
ended.  In  your  case,  I  believe  that  your 
shooting  war  will  end  In  another  two  years. 
But  youll  be  In  Vietnam  for  another  IS  to 
20  years  before  shell  be  able  to  function  on 
her  own." 

The  U.S.  still  maintains  50,000  troops  In 
South  Korea.    SbootUig  ended  In  19S3. 

The  Job  of  enabling  South  Vietnam  to 
function  on  its  own  has  been  escalated  at  a 
rate  at  least  equal  to  or  even  surpassing  that 
of  our  military  step-up.  Never  In  any  war 
m  which  the  U.S.  has  engaged  has  It  devoted 
more  time,  talent  and  money  to  the  job 
of  winning  friends  and  influencing  the  people 
around  whom  the  war  is  swirling. 

To  combat  both  urgent  need  and  the  threat 
of  celUng-cracklng  Inflation,  the  U.S.  has 
Increased  Its  non-military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam from  (283,000.000  for  fiscal  1906  to 
$728,000,000  for  fiscal  '66  and  It  will  as  much 
or  more  during  fiscal  '67. 

Same  3.750  XTB.  and  Viet  experts  and 
semi-skilled  "third  oountry"  laborers  and 
technicians  oversee  the  distribution  and  use 
of  the  mountains  of  goods  pouring  Into  Sai- 
gon and  other  ports. 

Ships  luiload  huge  supplies  of  food,  medi- 
cine, building  materials,  petroleum  products, 
automobile  parts,  machinery,  farming  equip- 
ment, fertiliser  and  other  needs. 

Harder  to  tabiilate  is  the  knowbow  pro- 
vided by  American  engineers,  doctors,  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  transportation  wizards 
and  hosts  of  others  who  have  Joined  the 
ranks  of  a  courageous  and  generally  unsvmg 
band.  They  reach  right  down  Into  the  "rloe 
roots"  of  South  Vietnam,  to  the  village  level. 
They  go  In,  and  stay  In,  unarmsd. 

Provincial  reprssentatlves  of  the  Agencf  for 
International  Development  never  tell  a  vil- 
lage eliieftala  or  his  pec^le  what  they  are 
going  to  geA  In  the  way  of  largesse  from  the 
U.S.  They  aak  what  Is  most  needsd.  It  en- 
courages dialogue,  engenders  trust,  allays 
misgiving  about  pale  faces  In  general. 

"nie  French  treated  these  people  ba<Uy  for 
a  century.  The  scars  are  still  there.  To 
many  of  them  in  the  back  country,  we  must 
be  motlvatsd  by  th«  same  desire  to  exploit 
the  land  and  its  psopls  as  th«  Prench  were, 
because — to  them — we  look  Like  the  Prench. 

Ttxe  Vietnamese  supply  most  of  the  labor 
that  follows  the  delivery  of  V.B.  goods.  They 
dig  the  needed  hamlet  well,  plant  the  needed 
second  crop  to  foreatall  disaster  tf  the  lint 


crop,  rice,  fails.  They  string  electric  wires 
Into  places  that  never  saw  the  miracle  of 
such  llliimlnatlon,  build  boq>ltals,  n\irserles, 
schools. 

In  some  places,  this  work  goes  on  In  the 
face  of  dire  threats  of  reprisal  from  the  Vlet- 
cong. A  number  of  mayors  and  cbleftalns 
have  been  mvtrdered  by  the  VC  for  cooperat- 
ing with  AID. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  VC  have 
permitted  a  badly  needed  school  to  be  buUt, 
and  then  killed  or  frightened  away  the  as- 
signed Vietnamese  teacher.  There  Is  not 
much  doubt,  also,  that  some  of  the  U.S.  ship- 
ments— principally  food  and  medicine — have 
fallen  Into  VC  hands. 

But  the  men  and  women  of  this  headline- 
less  war  are  every  bit  as  hard  to  discourage 
as  the  warriors  who  bear  arms  and  shoot  to 
kill.  And  slowly,  surely,  they  are  winning  the 
respect,  sometimes  even  reverence,  of  the 
I>eople. 

Nobody  Is  likely  to  steal  the  two  big  tug- 
boats which  are  now  In  tow  from  New  York 
Haiber,  where  they  once  worked,  to  Saigon. 
But  smaller  goods  will  continue  to  be  stolen 
upon  arrival  in  Vietnam.  This  has  been  true 
of  every  war  In  history.  It  will  be  true  of 
every  war  that  follows  the  one  in  Vietnam. 

But  AID  officials  In  Washington  are  out- 
raged by  reports  of  vast  pillaging  by  the 
very  people  we're  trying  to  help.  The  offi- 
cials have  assured  President  Johnson  that 
losses  through  theft  are  less  than  in  the  Port 
of  New  Tork,  specifically  between  two  and 
five  percent.  Insurance  claims  presented  to 
demand  payment  for  lost  or  stolen  goods 
amount  to  only  one  percent  of  the  total 
imports. 

None  of  the  luxury  Items  found  on  the 
Saigon  black  market — clgarets.  candy, 
whisky,  cosmetics,  etc. — entered  Vietnam 
under  an  AID  stamp.  All  these  Items  came 
from  U.S.  PX's,  either  stolen  by  or  sold  to 
the  black  marketeers  by  troops  and  VS. 
civilians. 

It's  a  comparatively  honest  war,  as  wars 
go.  And  nobody  In  It  Is  more  honest  than 
the  average  n.S.  serviceman.  He  has  made 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
understanding  between  the  Vietnamese  and 
visiting  forces. 

The  Oreen  Berets  of  the  Army's  Special 
Services  have  become  part  of  the  folklore  of 
the  simple  mountain  folk,  the  Montagnards, 
Who  don't  particularly  respect  any  Vietna- 
mese, North  or  South.  As  for  the  VS.  Ma- 
rines .  .  .  Well,  they  make  a  special  point  of 
friendship  with  the  locals. 

The  Marines'  Combined  Action  Com- 
panies work  with,  fight  with,  eat  with, 
sleep  with  Vietnamese  militiamen,  and  to- 
gether these  ethnically  integrated  forces 
protect  remote  villages  and  hamlets  that 
have  been  cleansed  of  the  leech-like  VC. 
The  VC  don't  come  back  to  such  places  after 
dark,  as  they  once  could  and  did. 

Marines  who  volunteer  for  such  tough 
wotIc  must  have  had  six  months'  fighting 
with  an  Infantry  unit.  Thereafter,  they  stay 
with  their  new  buddies,  share  the  dangers 
and  discomforts,  get  to  know  the  language 
and  the  people,  and  the  people  get  to  know 
them. 

"This  program  has  worked  out  Just  great." 
0«n.  Lswls  W.  Walt,  the  top  Marine  In  Viet- 
nam, told  lu.  "This  area  here  around 
Danang.  for  example,  was  bard-core  VC  coun- 
try for  years.  But  it  had  an  87  pereent 
turnout  in  ths  voCtng  (or  the  constituent 
assembly.  The  people  of  the  hamlets  knew 
we'd  be  there  to  protect  them  If  the  VC  tried 
to  punish  thetn  for  voting." 

The  Marines  have  three  other  programs 
aimed  at  winning  the  people  as  well  as  the 
war:  Oolden  Pleece.  Kit  Carson  and  County 
Pair. 

Oolden  Pleece  sees  the  Marines  protect  a 
rice-producing  area  at  Harvest  time — when 
the  VC  is  prone  to  strike  in  search  of  Its 
staple  food.    The  farmsn  can  rvap  In  peace 


and  transport  their  crops  to  market  down 
Marine-guarded  paths  and  roads. 

Kit  Carson  concerns  defectors.  The  Ma. 
rlnes  have  had  interesting  success  In  coaxing 
enemy  guerrillas,  usually  superably  knowl- 
edgeable as  to  the  location  of  VC,  Into  serv- 
Ing  as  Marine  guides  and  listening  posts. 

County  Pair  rims  a  suspected  village  at 
night  with  a  ring  of  Marine  firepower.  Who- 
ever tries  to  enter  that  place  in  the  dsatf 
of  night  Is  stopped,  arrested  and  questioasd. 
More  often  than  not,  he  Is  a  VC  or  a  guer- 
rilla. Anyone  who  tries  to  break  out  through 
the  cordon  is  also  suspect. 

At  dawn,  Vietnamese  troops  go  into  the 
village  (never  the  Marines)  and  take  a  census 
of  heads  and  goods.  In  the  meantime,  tbs 
Marines  set  up  a  tent  (a  la  county  fair) 
and  open  It  to  all  those  who  are  waiting  to 
be  questioned  or  counted  by  the  Vietnamese. 
In  the  tent  there  will  be  something  to  eat, 
sometimes  a  movie,  a  doctor,  nurse,  dentist, 
and  printed  material  pertaining  to  Vietnam, 
the  natwe  of  the  enemy,  the  aid  being  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  and  related  material. 

It's  propaganda,  certainly.  But  It  Is  work- 
ing. It  Is  helping  not  only  to  rid  the  smaller 
population  centers  of  the  VC  but  telling  the 
peoples  something  about  their  country,  and 
about  ours. 

The  eventual  democratic  government  of 
South  Vietnam  may  not  be  the  reader's  no- 
tion of  JeSersonlan  Democracy.  There  will 
be  overtones  of  Mandarin  rule. 

"There  are  different  types  of  democracy," 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  said  with  a  shr\ig 
during  his  interview  with  the  Hearst  Tsak 
Porce.  "There  Is,  for  example,  the  democracy 
of  Prance,  and  of  Australia.  Neither  quite 
reeembles  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  democracies.  It  will 
take  us  time  .  . 

He  and  his  people  have  a  diligent  and 
patient  Instructor,  the  first  Western  nation 
In  history  that  wanted  nothing  In  Asia  ex- 
cept peace  and  friendship. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  several  months  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  whether  tills  Nation  should  go 
ahead  with  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport. 

While  much  has  been  said  by  myself 
and  by  some  of  my  colleagues  about  why 
this  Nation  caimot  delay  this  vital  pro- 
gram, I  am  plesised  to  note  that  the  Air 
Force  Association,  in  its  1967  national 
convention,  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  supporting  the  supersonic 
transport  program. 

In  Its  resolution,  the  association  has 
reiterated  many  of  the  vital  points  that 
we  have  been  stressing,  but  more  im- 
portantly I  think  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  implicitly  but  unmistakably 
polntfi  to  the  association's  belief  that  the 
8ST  program  will  eventually  reach  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  civil  aviation  to  pro- 
vide a  new  instrument  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Ttierefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Air  Force  Association's  policy 
resolution  No.  5  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

[Atr  Force  Association  Statement  of  PoUcy, 

1967] 

RasocTmoM  t 

Whereas,  A  SoMet  prototype  supenonle 
tranepart  has  been  fiytng  secretly  for  mora 
than  a  year;  aafl 

Whereas,    the    BrltUh-French    supeieaow 
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transport  Is  ecbediiled  to  undergo  flight  test- 
ing a  year  from  now;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gnia  represents  the  most  advanced  effort  In 
aeronautical  technology  launched  In  this 
dtcads;  and 

Whereas,  its  success  or  failure  will  have 
profound  effect  on  future  VS.  preeminence 
la  aviation,  on  the  balance  of  payments,  on 
tbe  U.S.  defense  posture,  on  U.S.  standing 
in  world  affairs,  and  on  the  national  Interest 
over  a  broad  range;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  aJirlines  by  a 
substantial  underwriting  ot  the  program 
have  afDrmed  their  belief  In  the  American 
S6T  and  its  economic  viability;  and 

Whereas,  foreign  supersonic  development 
programs  now  lead  the  United  States  by  at 
leofit  three  years:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Air  Porce  Association 
urge  the  Administration  and  tbe  Congress 
to  institute,  without  delay,  a  full-scale  Am^- 
Ican  SST  program  In  such  a  manner  to  assure 
that  the  foreign  time  lead  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. 


EDUCATIONAL  GRANT  TO  WISCON- 
SIN IMPROVES  ENGIiIBH  CUR- 
RICULUM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963  the  OflQce  of  Education  granted  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion $200,000  for  a  curriculum  develop- 
ment project.  This  project,  for  the  im- 
provement of  teaching  English,  was 
scheduled  to  terminate  after  4  years. 
However,  to  permit  further  use  of  experi- 
mental materials,  the  program  has  been 
extended  to  Jime  30.  1868. 

Although  the  English  curriculum  has 
been  reported  very  good  in  Wisconsin, 
there  has  been  a  definite  need  for  im- 
provement. This  program  seeks  to  elim- 
inate two  defects  In  the  current  system. 
First,  there  is  unnecessary  repetition  of 
material  throughout  various  grade  levels. 
Second,  there  is  a  lack  of  apparent  appli- 
cation of  grammar  to  speaking  and  writ- 
ing. Responses  from  teachers  give  evi- 
dence that  this  project  will  overcome 
these  defects.  Because  growth  in  lan- 
guage arts  Is  sequential,  the  aim  of  the 
curriculum  is  to  develop  a  new  pattern 
of  teaching  which  vrill  enable  the  student 
to  form  increasingly  mature  sentences. 

Knowledge  is  worthless  if  It  carmot  be 
communicated.  The  ability  to  express 
oneself  is  as  essential  to  the  educated 
man  as  it  Is  to  his  society.  If  this  gen- 
eration Is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
information  explosion  we  need  to  en- 
hance our  commimlcation  techniques 
greatly. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Pooley,  director  of  the 
English-Language-Arts  Curriculum  Cen- 
ter of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  more  than  6,000 
Wisconsin  teachers  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  project.  The  Congress 
and  the  Office  of  Education  deserves 
credit  for  making  the  project  possible. 
This  grant  of  $200,000  has  been  wisely 
used.  I  smi  proud  of  the  leadership  of 
my  State  In  this  Important  field. 


INSURANCE  INDUSTRY  SPOKESMEN 
SEE  NO  PROBLEMS  IN  PROPOSED 
PENSION  PLAN  REFORMS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Peb- 
niary  28,  I  Introduced  S.  1103,  a  bill 
which  Is  designed  to  deal  As  compre- 
hensively as  possible  with  the  various 


problems  which  have  so  far  manifested 
themselves  in  connection  with  our  sys- 
tem of  private  pension  plans.  It  is  my 
expectation  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  begin  hearings  soon 
on  my  bill,  as  well  as  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Senators  McClellan  and  Yarborough 
concerning  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  introduced  S. 
1103,  my  office  has  received  a  flood  of 
letters  from  employees  or  ex-employees 
all  over  the  country  detailing  the  prob- 
lems which  they  have  encountered  in 
coimection  with  the  pension  plana  of 
their  employers.  Virtually  all  of  the  let- 
ters my  office  has  so  far  received  have 
been  In  favor  of  my  bill. 

I  have  previously  had  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  supporting  the  objectives  of  my 
bill.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  bill 
also  has  met  with  the  approval  of  impor- 
tant segments  of  the  Insurance  industry. 
Thus,  the  MDRT  newscast,  a  publication 
prepcired  by  the  Research  and  Review 
Service  of  America,  Inc.,  devoted  the  lead 
article  of  its  March  1967  issue  to  m^  bill. 
The  article  concluded  by  stating  that  it 
is  "apparent  that  a  positive  position  to- 
ward such  legislation  is  the  only  sound 
course  from  the  insurance  Industry  to 
follow"  and  that  "from  the  standpoint 
of  the  insurance  Industry,  most  of  the 
bill's  provisions  are  palatable  solutions 
to  the  existing  problems  in  the  pension 
field." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  he  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Senatos  jAvrrs  iKTSootrcxs  Commikhknsivx 
Pxifsioif  Plans  Bnx 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  Tcwk  recently 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  bill — B.  1108 — 
calling  for  the  regulation  of  private  pension 
plans.  This  bill  may  well  set  the  stage  for 
future  legislation  in  the  private  pension 
fleld.  Senator  Javlts  stated  that  "The  bill 
is  not  perfect,  but  it  represents  several  years' 
work  In  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  business  community,  organized  labor, 
and  the  banking  and  insurance  Industries. 
•  •  •  The  bill  now  needs  the  wider  scrutiny 
tbat  comes  with  Introduction,  publication, 
hearing,  and  the  rest  of  the  legislative 
process." 

Senator  Javlts  noted  that  this  U  the  first 
oomprehensive  bill  introduced  since  the 
President's  Committee  Report  on  Corporate 
Pension  Funds  was  published  two  years  ago. 
(This  report  was  reviewed  In  Vol.  I,  No.  1 
of  the  KIDRT  Newscast.)  The  President's 
Committee  Report  called  for  an  extensive 
study  of  the  private  pension  fleld.  The  re- 
port expressed  the  opinion  that  retired  em- 
ployees were  under  unwarranted  risk  against 
loss  of  pension  benefits  after  long  years  of 
employment  with  a  company.  It  called  for 
revised  vesting  requirements,  minimum 
funding  requirements,  portable  pension 
credlU.  and  a  method  of  reinsuring  pension 
funds  as  a  possible  remedy  for  tbe  situation. 
No  single  bin  thus  far  introduced  covers  each 
of  these  points;  the  Javlts  bill  covers  each, 
plus  a  fsw  other  areas  In  which  he  feels  there 
are  major  defects  in  the  private  pension 
plan  system. 

FROVISIONB    or    THE    BILL 

The  proposed  bill  Includes  the  following 
changes: 

1.  It  would  establish  minlmimi  vesting  re- 
quirement for  pension  plans,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loes  of  pension  benefits  by  em- 


ployees who  have  served  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  years  with  a  company. 

2.  It  would  establish  mlnimiun  funding 
standards  for  pension  plans,  thereby  assur- 
ing sufficient  funds  to  enable  a  plan  to  pay 
the  benefits  which  have  been  promised. 

3.  It  would  establish  a  reinsurance  pro- 
gram which  would  enable  pension  plans  to 
Insure  themselves  against  the  loss  of  funds 
when  an  employer  goes  out  of  business  be- 
fore the  plan  is  fully  funded. 

4.  It  would  establish  a  special  central  port- 
ability f\uid  In  which  a  plan  could  volun- 
tarily participate,  thus  providing  a  central 
clearing  house  of  pension  credits  for  em- 
ployees changing  irom  one  employer  to 
another. 

6.  It  would  establish  minimum  standards 
of  conduct,  restrictions  on  conflict  of  toter- 
est,  and  other  ethical  criteria  for  adminis- 
trators of  pension  plans. 

6.  It  would  establish  a  "UJ3.  Pension  and 
Employee  Benefit  Plan  Commission"  to  ad- 
minister the  requirement  of  this  bUl.  The 
Commission  would  have  enforcement  powers, 
but  would  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

7.  It  would  consolidate  most  existing  Fed- 
eral regulatory  standards  relating  to  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans  under  the  proposed 
Commissioner.  The  Commlesioner  would 
Issue  certificates  of  qualification,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  most  Federal 
regulatory  requirements. 

THE  ACTtXABT'S  BOU 

In  his  explanatory  remarks,  Javlts  noted 
that  other  bills  on  the  regulation  of  pension 
plans  call  for  more  disclosure  requirements 
for  plan  administrators.  He  presumes  these 
requirements  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
greater  disclosure  by  the  plan  administrator 
means  easier  detection  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  plan  when  something  Is  wrong.  Javlts 
feels  this  Is  unrealistic  on  the  basis  that 
the  average  pensioner  has  neither  the  inter- 
est nor  ability  to  understand  a  complex  pen- 
sion plan. 

He  cites  the  actuary  as  the  key  figure  in 
pension  analysis — "•  •  •  [Hel  can  tell  you, 
not  Just  how  much  cash  you  have,  but  how 
much  you  will  need  10  years  from  now  to 
meet  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  In  the 
meantime."  Javlts  also  sees  the  need  for 
audits  by  accountants,  but  tttAa  such  reports 
are  not  enough  by  themselves. 

A    COMMISSIOmCB   Or   PKMSIONS 

The  bill,  as  noted,  proposes  a  single  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  creation  and  opera- 
tion of  pension  plans.  Present  regulations 
which  faU  under  the  authority  of  state 
agencies,  the  "I^eae^Hry  Department,  lAbor 
Department,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  others,  would  be  centralized 
under  a  single  Pension  Conamlseloner. 
Javlts  referred  to  a  recent  bill  introduced  In 
Congress  that  would  give  the  primary  power 
for  the  regulation  of  pension  plans  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Javlts  reacted  to  this 
proposal  by  stating  that  .  .  .  "pension  plans, 
In  my  Judgment,  are  highly  technical  finan- 
cial arrangemento,  every  bit  as  complex  as 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  what  we  need  here  is 
an  Independent  commission — like  the  SEC — 
to  administer  this  highly  complex  field.  My 
bill  would  establish  a  U.S.  Pension  Com- 
missioner— patterned  after  the  SEC — to  do 
Just  that." 

OTHCS   PBOVI8ION8 

The  bin  calls  for  full  vesting  of  benefits 
at  age  46  if  an  employee  has  16  years  of 
service,  or  an  alternative  vesting  schedule  of 
60%  vesting  after  10  years  of  service,  with 
100%  vested  rlghU  in  20  years.  In  the  area 
of  fuiKiing  requiremenU.  an  existing  plan 
oould  amortize  its  unfunded  liability  over 
40  years,  and  a  new  plan  could  spread  such 
payments  over  30  years. 

The  bill  also  would  make  provision  for  the 
portability  of  pension  credits  from  one  em- 
ployer to  another  on  a  voluntary  basis.  A 
oentral  clearing  bouse  would  be  established 
for   plans   of   similar   benefit   and   funding 
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'atructure    which    would    pmnlt    volantary 
tranjsferablllty  of  pension  ere«llta. 

The  bill  alao  calls  for  reinsurance  of  bene- 
fits against  one  contingency  only:  termina- 
tion of  the  employer's  business  before  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  pension  plan  is 
funded.  The  premlxun  for  the  coverage 
would  not  exceed  1%  of  the  unfunded  lla- 
blUty. 

The  reinsurance  feature  would  be  geared 
to  protect  against  situations  such  as  the 
Studebalcer  shutdown,  in  which — to  cite  one 
example — one  employee  with  43  years  of 
service  lost  85%  of  his  benefits.  The  prln- 
alpal  shortcoming  of  the  Studebalcer  plan. 
In  Javlts'  opinion,  was  its  vulnerability  to 
the  hazards  of  employer  shutdown.  Losses 
arising  from  this  hazard,  he  pointed  out, 
should  be  Insured  against. 

A  BASIS  rOB  DISCUSSION  AMD  RKACTION 

Senator  Javlts  submitted  his  bill  with  the 
purpose  that  It  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
further  dlecusslon  and  action.  He  cited  the 
complex  and  awesome  problems  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  each  employee,  vrtille  still  pro- 
viding the  necessary  incentives  for  an  em- 
ployer to  Install  a  pension  plan.  He  feels 
that  his  bill  does  not  provide  all  the  answers, 
but  does  provide  a  comprehensive  starting 
point. 

Tbea-e  can  be  little  doubt  that  pension 
legislation  will  be  enacted.  Only  the  what, 
when  and  how  remain  as  questions.  It  seems 
to  be  equally  apparent  that  a  poelUve  posi- 
tion toward  such  legislation  Is  the  only 
sound  course  for  the  insurance  Industry  to 
follow.  This  poeltion  was  voiced  by  Victor 
A.  Lutnlckl.  Executive  Vice  President  of  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company,  when  he 
said.  "It  Is  clear  to  me  that  new  federal  reg- 
ulation In  the  pension  area  Is  Inevitable. 
The  only  questions  are  those  of  detail  and 
timing.  Under  such  conditions,  a  negative 
'resisting  everything'  attitude  will  be  disas- 
trous." 

The  Javlts  bill  represents  a  comprehensive 
blueprint  of  the  type  of  legislation  that 
may  be  anticipated.  However,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  insurance  Industry,  most 
of  the  bill's  provisions  are  palatable  solu- 
tions to  the  existing  problems  In  the  pensl<Mi 
field.  In  fact,  many  of  the  bUl's  provisions — 
particularly  those  relating  to  funding  re- 
quirements— are  common  practice  under 
Insured  pension  plans  today.  Thus,  we  may 
expect  that  any  sweeping  pension  legisla- 
tion probably  will  have  less  Impact  on 
Insured  plans  than  on  other  plans. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Credit  Union  magazine  for  April  1967 
contains  an  Interview  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxjore]  on  S.  5, 
the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  The  same  issue 
also  contains  a  report  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts truth-in-lending  bill,  which  re- 
cently went  Into  effect.  The  report 
makes  clear  that  many  of  the  arguments 
concerning  the  workability  of  truth  In 
lending  have  not  materialized.  I  com- 
pliment the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
enacting  this  landmark  protection  for 
the  consumer.  I  know  that  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brookk]  played  a  substantial 
role  In  securing  this  much  needed  re- 
form. I  supported  similar  legislation  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Unfortunately, 
the  pressures  of  the  credit  industry  were 
able  to  defeat  truth  In  lending  for  Mary- 
land. 

I  am  hopeful  that  under  the  magnifi- 
cent leadership  shown  by  Senator  Prox- 
MiRX  we  can  enact  a  Federal  truth-in- 


lendlng  law,  which  will  provide  oon«um- 
ers  in  every  State  with  the  full  cost  of 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  from  the  Credit 
Union  magazine  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Truth  n»  Lendhto 

Credit  unions  are  the  best  example  In 
existence  of  the  soundness  and  workability 
of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  concept.  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  said  In  a  racent 
CXEOTT    Union    Macazinx    Interview. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  Is  sponsor  of  the  Proxmlre 
Truth-In-Lending  Bill  (S.6),  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  Douglas  Bill,  Introduced  In  the 
last  four  Congresses,  and  which  the  organized 
credit  union  movement  supported. 

"Credit  unions  are  an  excellent  example 
of  the  fact  that  full  disclosure  of  the  cost 
of  credit  Is  workable,"  Sen.  Proxmlre  said. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  credit  unions 
never  have  been  reluctant  to  tell  their  bor- 
rowers that  Interest  of  I  per  cent  per  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance  Is  12  per  cent  true 
annual  Interest. 

Credit  unions  have  always  told  their  mem- 
bers they  were  paying  12  per  cent  a  year  for 
borrowing  money,  he  said.  If  the  fears  of 
opponents  at  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
had  any  basis,  "If  people  woiUd  really  react 
against  paying  12  per  cent  Interest,  then 
credit  unions  would  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness long  ago. 

"Instead,  credit  unions  have  grown  and  are 
growing  every  day."  And  this  despite  the 
fact,  Sen.  Proxmlre  added,  that  banks,  for 
example,  have  persisted  In  quoting  an  In- 
terest rate  of  6  per  cent  when  their  true 
annual  Interest  rate  is  about  the  same  as 
the  credit  union's,  or  12  per  cent. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  said  he  has  had  a  deep  in- 
terest In  full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit 
for  a  long  time.  His  personal  Interest  In 
truth-ln-lendlng  has  come  partially  from 
his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  oommlttee  and  his 
close  assoclatloa  and  friendship  with  former 
Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois.  As  a  member 
of  the  Dou^as  subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  committee.  Proxmlre  took  part 
in  a  number  of  truth-ln-lendlng  hearings 
aro\ind  the  country  over  the  past  six  years 
and  heard  first-hand  reports,  often  from  the 
vlettma  themselves,  of  credit  abuses  and  ex- 
ploitation by  creditors  of  people  who  were 
uneducated,  uninformed,  or  unwary. 

When  Sen.  Douglas  lost  In  his  bid  for  re- 
election last  November,  Proxmlre  became  the 
second  ranking  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  committee,  and  announced  shortly 
afterward  that  he  Intended  to  carry  on  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  battle  that  Douglas  had 
fought  eo  long.  He  remains  a  personal 
friend  of  former  Sen.  Douglas. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  Is  a  firm  believer  In  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  American  people, 
tf  they  have  all  the  Information  they  need 
to  make  a  decision.  The  Proxmlre  Bill,  be 
believes,  will  give  full  Information  In  a  vital 
area  of  current  life— consumer  credit,  which 
has  increased  In  volume  from  about  $4fi 
billion  In  1B57  to  more  than  $90  Ullion  today. 

"X  am  convlnoed  that  people  don't  know 
the  Interest  rates  they  are  p«3nng."  Proxmlre 
said,  "and  they  need  this  Information 
before  they  can  make  important  deci- 
sions. Provided  with  full  disclosure  of  in- 
terest rates,  they  can  shop  around  for  credit 
as  they  do  for  merchandise.  They  can  de- 
cide whether  they  would  be  better  off  paying 
cash  than  buying  on  credit. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  best  kind 
of  free  enterprise — decisions  based  on  full 
Information.  There  is  a  lot  of  deception  in 
the  credit  Industry  today.    Not  all  of  It  is 


Intentional  deception — much  of  it  is  simply 
traditional." 

Sen.  Proxmlre  was  asked  what  ha  thought 
the  reaction  of  b«uikerB  and  other  lenden 
would  be  when  they're  suddenly  ordered  to 
tell  people  the  annual  Interest  rate  charged 
Is  not  8  per  cent  (In  the  case  of  bfmks)  but 
12  per  cent.  "I  think  the  banks  and  tbt 
public  will  adjust  rapidly,"  he  said.  "I  dont 
believe  they'll  seriously  resist  the  change. 

"I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  any 
financial  institution  with  any  regard  for 
Itself  would  object  to  stating  clearly  its  way 
of  doing  business." 

The  Proxmlre  Bill,  while  generally  similar 
to  the  Douglas  Bill,  differs  in  at  least  two 
areas.  The  Proxmlre  bill  calls  for  "approxi- 
mate" quoting  of  Interest  rates  charged 
rather  than  precise  ratee.  but  Proxmlre  does 
not  think  this  results  in  "watered  down" 
legislation.  By  approximate  ratee,  he  means 
"we  are  not  concerned  about  whether  the 
rate  Is,  for  example.  12.2  per  cent  or  12j| 
per  cent."  What  Is  being  sought  here  U 
the  12,  or  18.  or  24  per  cent  figure,  or  what- 
ever it  proves  to  be,  with  less  importance 
placed  on  exact  fractions  or  decimal  places. 
This  change  was  included  in  the  bill  to 
make  it  simpler  for  aU  credit  extenders  to 
compute  the  rate,  and  to  eliminate  objec- 
tions that  it  is  too  difficult  to  figure  exact 
rates. 

Secondly,  the  Proxmlre  Bill  does  not  re- 
quire the  quotation  of  true  annual  interest 
rates,  as  the  Douglas  BUI  did.  Instead,  it 
requires  disclosure  of  an  "annual  percent- 
age rata,"  which  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying 
the  percentage  rate  per  period  (per  month, 
for  example)  by  the  number  of  periods  in  a 
year.  Sen.  Proxmlre  said  the  change  wa« 
made  to  avoid  confusion  over  definitions  and 
interpretations  of  such  terms  as  "simple  an- 
nual interest."  "true  annual  Interest."  etc. 
In  addition,  the  "annual  percentage  rate " 
Is  to  Include  all  credit  coets — examination 
fees,  insurance  charges,  and  any  and  all  oth- 
er fees  and  charges.  Credit  unions,  of  course, 
will  not  be  affected  by  this,  since  their  1  per 
cent  per  month,  or  12  per  cent  per  year,  in- 
cludes all  credit  coets.  Other  lenders,  if 
they  have  such  added  fees  and  costs,  will 
be  required  to  add  them  to  the  mterest  rate 
they  charge  in  figuring  the  "annual  percent- 
age rate." 

Proxmlre  does  not  believe  opponents  of 
truth-ln-lendlng  who  claim  It's  unworkable 
in  cases  of  department  store  revolving  ac- 
counts have  much  of  an  argument.  One  of 
their  chief  complaints  has  been  that  many 
stores  charge  no  interest  at  all  for  a  certain 
period — 30  days  being  common — and  that  In- 
terest is  charged  only  after  that  "free  ride" 
period  has  passed. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  customer  would 
be  told  when  he  signs  a  contract  that  the 
Interest  charged  for  the  first  30  days,  or  what- 
ever is  applicable,  would  be  zero,  but  that 
it  would  be  (for  example)  I14  per  cent  per 
month  after  that,  or  18  per  cent  per  year. 

The  "free  ride"  given  customers  who  pay 
for  merchandise  within  30  days,  or  other 
stated  period.  Is  built  Into  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  the  Senator  believes,  and  is  paid 
for  by  all  the  store's  customers,  whether  they 
pay  cash  for  an  item  or  charge  it. 

He  does  not  believe  that  if  stores  are  or- 
dered to  reveal  to  customers  that  credit  U 
costing  them  IB  per  cent  a  year,  any  great 
resistance  will  result,  or  that  sales  voltune 
win  be  greatly  affected.  The  attractiveness 
of  revolving  and  other  credit  plans  is  in  their 
convenience,  he  said,  and  the  cost  of  credit, 
when  known.  Is  not  likely  to  change  that. 

However,  he  added,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  a  lot  of  people,  provided  with  full 
credit  cost  InformatioD,  would  pay  their 
bills  faster. 

Besides  the  requirement  for  providing  bor- 
rowere  or  other  credit  users  with  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  the  Proxmlre  Bill  require* 
lenders  to  provide  an  Itemized  statement  of 
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all  finance  charges  and  the  total  finance 
charge  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  bill  In  no 
way  attempts  to  regulate  credit  or  set  Inter- 
est ceilings.  Its  sole  aim  la  fuU  disclosure 
of  the  cost  of  credit  as  an  aid  to  InteUtgent 
consumer  choice,  Proxmlre  said.  "It  is  not 
a  restrictive  bill  In  any  way." 

The  legislation  will  cover  virtually  aU  types 
of  consimier  Credit,  including  horns  mort- 
gagee, consumer  loans.  Installment  purchases, 
and  "revolving"  credit.  It  covers  aU  exten- 
sions of  credit  to  Individuals  by  firms,  asso- 
ciations, governments,  or  other  organizations 
regularly  engaged  In  the  extension  of  credit. 
It  does  not  co\er  extensions  of  credit  to  busi- 
ness firms  or  governments. 

Proxmlre  believes  the  blU  has  a  "very  good 
chance"  for  favorable  ccHnmlttee  action  soon. 
"The  makeup  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
ronunlttee  Is  very  favorable,"  he  said,  "al- 
though we  miss  Sen.  Douglas  very  much." 

The  Proxmlre  BUI  has  been  oosponsored 
oy  32  other  senators,  and  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Johnson  administration.  Mr.  John- 
son himself  recommended  passage  of  the 
Proxmlre  BUI  In  his  Consumer  Message. 
Since  the  bill  has  White  House  endorsement, 
highest  support  ever  given  a  specific  truth- 
ln-lendlng  proposal,  Washington  observers 
feel  such  legislation  has  the  best  chance  it 
has  ever  had  for  being  enacted  by  Congress. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  blU  Include  Sens.  Bart- 
lett.  Alaska;  Brewster,  Maryland:  Case,  New 
Jersey:  Clark,  Pennsylvania;  Dodd,  Connecti- 
cut: Qruenlng,  Alaska;  Hart,  Michigan; 
Inouye,  HawaU;  Kennedy,  Mafisachusetts; 
Kennedy,  New  York;  Lausche,  Ohio;  Magnu- 
son.  Washington;  McOee,  Wyoming;  Mon- 
dale,  Minnesota;  Morse,  Oregon;  Moss.  Utah; 
Nelson,  Wisconsin;  Pell.  Rhode  Island;  Ran- 
dolph, West  Virginia;  Tydings,  Maryland: 
Tarborough,  Texas:   and  Young.  Ohio. 


TRUTH    IN     LnfDXNO    AT     WORK    IN 

Massachustxts 

Truth-ln-lendlng.  requiring  disclosure  of 
the  true  annua]  Interest  rate  and  the  dollar 
cost  of  credit,  is  workable. 

Recently  enacted  truth-in-lendtng  laws  in 
Massachusetts  are  being  complied  with  by 
banks,  small  loan  companies,  oredlt  unions, 
retail  outlets,  and  others.  The  dire  predic- 
tions that  such  laws  would  destroy  credit 
have  not  yet  come  to  passf  Of  course  the 
laws  are  only  a  few  months  old,  but  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  anything  so  drastic  will 
occur. 

As  with  any  new  laws  there  are  some  ptx>b- 
lems  and  bugs  to  be  worked  out.  But  all 
indications  are  that  full  disclosure  of  inter- 
est rates  aad  cost  of  credit  Is  having  little 
effect  on  the  business  of  the  organizations 
concerned. 

However,  the  typical  oonsumar  In  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  really  knowledgeable  about 
the  new  legislation  or  Its  intent,  and  little 
Is  being  done  to  educate  him.  The  purpose 
of  truth-ln-lendlng  is  to  let  the  consumer 
know  the  cost  of  credit  and  to  give  him  a 
constant  for  comparison  shppplng.  But  peo- 
ple are  etUl  interested  In  two  things.  WUl 
you  give  me  the  loan,  and  how  much  are 
the  paymentsf 

The  state  legislature  actually  passed  two 
truth-ln-lendlng  laws.  The  one  which  ef- 
fects retail  installment  sales  and  services 
went  Into  effect  November  1, 1966.  The  other 
elTects  the  lending  of  money  and  went  Into 
effect  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

Rep.  Paul  C.  Menton,  who  did  most  of 
the  work  on  these  laws,  feels  it  will  take  time 
for  them  to  be  felt  in  the  marketplace  but 
that  the  consumer  will  eventually  learn  to 
use  this  new  tool  and  benefit  from  it.  Rep. 
Menton  has  already  contacted  the  depart- 
ment of  education  about  teaching  interest 
rates  and  their  use  in  the  state's  schools. 

A  few  borrowers  have  questioned  the 
higher  Interest  rates  when  applying  for  loans, 
but  both  the  banks  and  credit  unions  are 
Using  the  same  aj>proach  in  answering  these 


qusstlons.  The  actual  cost  Is  the  same  as 
It  was  last  year,  only  the  way  of  quoting 
interest  has  changed. 

"We  sell  doHar  eoeC,"  sal4  a  branch  man- 
ager wttta  oae  of  the  Oommnw wealth's  larg- 
est banks.  "We  point  out  that  a  thousand 
doUars  last  year  oost  you  $60,  and  It  costs 
you  $00  this  year.  We've  had  no  trouble  at 
all." 

The  hugs  blUboards  advertising  new  car 
loans  at  "f4.50  per  tlOO"  or  "4V^  per  cent" 
have  disappeared  beoause  the  law  requires 
the  true  annual  Interest  rate  to  be  given  in 
any  ad  stating  rates  or  monthly  payments. 
Instead,  most  bank  advertising,  such  as  in 
newspapers  and  blUboards,  has  been  stressing 
service,  convenience,  and  the  rate  on  saving. 

Newspapers  have  been  quiet  on  the  new 
laws  and  how  they  can  benefit  the  people  In 
Massachusetts.  But  at  least  one  credit  union 
made  an  attempt  to  educate  the  general  pub- 
lic through  newspaper  advertising.  St. 
Anne's  Credit  Union  took  almost  a  fuU  page 
in  the  Pall  River  paper  to  explain  the  new  law 
and  urged  people  "to  shop  around."  It  said 
In  part,  "How,  no  matter  where  you  buy  in 
this  Commonwealth,  you  have  a  legal  right  to 
know  the  ^TLL  COST  of  borrowing  money, 
or  buying  merchandise  on  time  payments." 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boeton  and 
Noddle  Island  Credit  Union  of  Bast  Boeton 
both  put  out  8-page  pamphlets  explaining 
interest,  why  rates  vary,  the  formula  for  sim- 
ple annual  Intereet.  and  a  warning  to  "use 
your  credit  wisely." 

Some  extenders  of  credit  have  enoountered 
genuine  problems  in  trying  to  work  with  the 
new  laws;  others  are  looking  for  ways  to 
circumvent  the  lewv. 

"Everj'body  for  the  most  part  Is  complying 
with  the  law,"  s&ld  Robmt  8.  Leadbetter, 
assistant  supervlBor  and  rate  analyst  with  the 
state's  bureau  of  loan  agencies.  "Basically 
the  law  Is  working.  "Riere  are  problems  with 
It  and  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  Iron  them 
out.  As  with  any  new  law  you  have  prob- 
lems." 

For  eumaplc,  to  aki  home  mortgage  lenders, 
loans  In  which  the  finance  charge  is  com- 
puted on  the  outstanding  balance  are  ex- 
empted frem  stating  the  doUar  amount  of 
the  loan.  Some  amaU  loan  companies  now 
figure  the^  loans  this  way.  Even  though 
they  charge  the  same  dollar  amount  as  their 
competitors  who  use  precomputed  loans,  they 
can  quote  a  lower  true  aimual  interest  rate. 
And  they  do  not  have  to  divulge  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  loaa.  "This  la  something  that 
has  to  be  corrected,"  said  Leadbetter. 

If  an  additional  charge  In  the  form  of 
"points"  discounted  is  made  on  mortgage 
loans,  they  are  then  subject  to  the  main 
part  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  law  which  re- 
qvilres  computation  according  to  the  formula 
and  total  cost  In  doUars.  Financial  Publish- 
ing Company  points  out,  however,  that  "2 
points  on  a  6%  80- year  mortgage  increase 
the  rate  from  6%  to  6.19%;  under  the 
formula  it  Is  necessary  to  disclose  the  rate 
is  7.8%  and  on  a  $10,000  mortgage  to  dis- 
close $11,783.82  as  the  total  Interest."  The 
reason  for  the  higher  percentage  is  that  the 
formula  was  not  Intended  to  cover  long-term 
loans  and  actuaUy  breaks  down  after  about 
five  and  a  half  years. 

The  law  also  permits  a  1  per  cent  error 
In  computation  of  the  true  annual  interest 
rate.  Some  lenders,  however,  tried  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Intent  of  the  law  by  figuring 
the  rate  and  then  reducing  it  by  1  per  cent. 
For  example.  If  the  rate  were  13.46  per  cent, 
they  would  quote  12.46  per  cent. 

Credit  unions  serving  teachers  have  come 
up  against  the  problem  of  computing  a  true 
annual  Interest  rate  when  borrowers  are 
excused  from  making  both  Interest  and 
principal  payments  during  the  summer 
months. 

And  then  there  Is  the  retail  store  which 
complied  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
certainly    confused    Its    charge    customers. 


The   revolving  credit   agreement   stated    In 
part: 

"The  simple  Interest  per  annum  rate  that 
approximates  most  closely  the  rate  o<  the 
finance  charge.  If  more  than  seventy  cents, 
Is  eighteen  as  to  so  much  of  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  as  does  not  exceed  five  hun- 
dred doUars  and  twelve  as  to  any  excess  over 
five  hundred  dollars." 

Translated,  it  means  that  the  true  annual 
Interest  rate  Is  18  percent  on  the  first  $600 
of  credit  and  12  per  cent  on  that  portion 
over  $500,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  70^ 
per  month  permitted.  These  are  also  the 
maximxun  rates  allowed  under  the  law. 

The  laws  reqvilre  the  creditor  to  give  the 
debtee  a  written  statement  which  sets  forth 
In  12  point,  bold  face  type  such  things  as 
the  basic  amount  being  borrowed  or  pur- 
chased, aU  extra  charges,  the  downpayment 
(If  any),  the  total  amount  to  be  financed, 
the  number  and  amount  of  Instalment  pay- 
ments, the  total  finance  charge  In  doUars 
and  cents,  and  the  true  annual  Intereet  rate 
as  computed  by  the  f<»rmula  in  the  laws. 
2PC 
*-A  (ff+f) 

R  Is  the  percentage  rate 

P  Is  the  number  of  payments  In  a  year 

C  Is  the  finance  charge  In  dollars 

A  Is  the  original  principal 

N  Is  the  number  of  Instalment  payments 

To  assist  credit  unions  In  complying  with 
the  new  law,  Massachusetts  CUNA  Credit 
Union  Association  held  a  special  educational 
session  In  December  which  was  attended  by 
more  than  half  of  the  affiliated  credit  unions. 
Participants  totaled  384  and  represented  231 
credit  unioQS.  The  association  also  filled  400 
orders  from  credit  unions  for  the  new  note 
forms,  rate  charts  and  lightning  loan  com- 
puters. 

Tom  Lowe,  mft"»e<"g  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation, explained  how  Mass.  CUNA's  legal 
counsel,  ElUott  Stone,  and  other  attorneys 
worked  oa  the  new  forms.  "We  had  a  great 
head  start  by  having  CUNA  Supply's  form 
1344.7,  developed  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  directive,  to  work  with  In  coming  up 
with  our  form."  (The  DoD  directive  made 
tmith-ln-Iendlng  mandatory  for  anyone  ex- 
tending credit  to  U.S.  mlUtary  personnel.) 
This  plus  the  Information  requlrsd  by  the 
Massachusetts  law  were  Incorporated  Into  a 
new  torm  for  credit  unions. 

The  first  form  was  too  large  (11%  x  8V4) 
and  cumbersome,  so  Mass.  CUNA  then  came 
up  with  a  compact,  easy  to  use  6x8  form. 

Fcff  the  most  part  federal  credit  unions  had 
Uttle  trouble  complying  with  the  new  law. 

Thurston  Robinson,  trsesurv-manager  of 
the  M&C  Federal  Credit  Union  In  Attleboro, 
summed  It  up  this  way:  "It's  one  more  thing 
for  the  glrU  to  type  up.  If s  one  more  thing 
for  the  borrower  to  sign.  It's  one  more  thing 
to  file  and  use  up  space.  But  I  think  It's 
wortli  It  If  the  borrower  wlU  start  using 
truth-ln-lendlng  for  what  It's  meant." 

Robinson  said  his  "members  are  shocked 
when  our  girls  teU  them  that  this  la  a  true 
aimual  Interest  rate  of  13  percent.  They 
thought  It  had  been  6%  per  cent."  But 
when  the  1  per  cent  a  month  and  IJ  per  cent 
a  year  rates  are  explained  to  them,  the  mem- 
bers are  satisfied,  said  the  manager  of  the 
nearly  $3  million  credit  union  serving  4,000 
employees  of  the  Attleboro  plant  of  Texas 
Instruments. 

State  chartered  credit  unions,  however, 
have  experienced  a  few  more  problems  than 
the  federals.  Moet  had  been  expreeslng  their 
ratee  In  add-on  or  discount  terms  because 
their  competitors  were  doing  It  and  It  looked 
good. 

The  true  annual  rate  of  a  discounted  loan 
varies  with  the  length  of  the  loan  and  the 
repayment  schedule.  For  example.  If  a  loan 
difiootinted  at  5  per  cent  Is  paid  off  In  12 
monthly  Instalments,  the  true  annual  inter- 
est rate  Is  9.73  per  cent.    If  the  same  loan 
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l8  paid  off  weekly,  the  rate  la  10.33;  and  If  It 
Is  paid  off  In  60  monthly  Installments,  the 
rate  Is  IS.II. 

Although  the  lawa  set  forth  the  formula 
fcr  computing  the  tzrte  annual  Interest  rate, 
nnaztdal  Publishing  Compemy  of  Boston  has 
OOTnplled  a  101-pafe  booklet.  Annual  Per- 
centage Discloeure  Table,  containing  tables 
which  give  the  true  annual  Interest  rates. 
Anyone  using  the  add-<m  method,  for  exam- 
ple, can  turn  to  pages  5  through  14  for  the 
tables  converting  this  to  a  true  annual  Inter- 
est rate  depending  i^xin  the  rate  charged 
tuid  the  repayment  sciiedule.  This  Is  also 
true  for  discount  rates  (monthly,  aeml- 
monthly,  weekly,  and  bi-weekly) ,  FHA  Title  1 
Improvement  Loans,  preoomputsd  kfassaebu- 
setts  small  loans  at  maximum  rates,  charge 
per  tlOO,  single  payment  discount  loans,  ex- 
tension Of  &i«t  payment,  and  mortgages  with 
"points."  It  also  gives  the  formulae  for 
computing  each  of  these  as  weU  as  for  com- 
puting balloon  notes  and  Irregular  payment 
loans. 

"Lenders  are  surprised  how  cheaply  they 
can  get  charts  or  a  booklet  to  convert  to  a 
true  annual  Interest  rate,"  Elliott  Stone  said 
of  the  booklet.  "Financial  Publishing  Com- 
pany did  most  of  the  work  on  their  actuarial 
problem." 

PaU  River  Mimlclpal  Employees  Credit 
Union  Is  typical  of  the  state  chartered  or- 
ganizations In  this  respect.  It  had  been 
charging  5  per  cent  discount  with  a  level 
payment  plan  for  all  personal  loans.  But 
treasxirer- manager  Bd  8uUlvan,  like  his  coun- 
terpart at  M&C  rWeral  Credit  Union,  re- 
ported no  disgruntled  members  as  a  result 
of  the  switch  to  a  true  annual  Interest  rate. 

Any  membeiB  who  ask  about  the  seemingly 
high  rates  are  "perfectly  saUsfled  after  we 
explain  it  to  ttiem.'  SnlllTan  said.  "The 
only  tmng  that  has  changed  Is  our  method 
of  expressing  our  rates  to  our  members." 

The  new  law  has  actually  had  a  very  good 
effect  on  the  credit  union  and  Its  members. 

"People  are  now  more  aware  of  what  we're 
doing,"  eulllvan  explained.  "We've  had  a 
couple  of  people  come  In  from  retail  outlets 
who  were  bowled  over  by  thetr  carrying 
charge.  When  we  showed  them  our  figures, 
they  were  pleased.  I  look  for  an  upswing  In 
bualneas  because  of  this." 

•oiairaB  aNy  summed  up  the  effect  of  the 
Ootnmonwealth's  new  truth-ln-lendlng  laws 
by  commenting,  •'This  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  people  what  we've  been  trying 
*o  tell  them  for  years.  The  credit  union  Is 
the  cheapest  place  to  borrow." 

The  two  laws  trace  their  history  back  to 
19M  when  Ooremor  Paabody  ereatad  a  ape- 
clal  Bine  JUbbon  Cansumen  TTsonsn  Com- 
mission. 

"The  leading  expert  on  the  Commission 
wae  Professor  Bob  WllUer  of  Boston  CoUege 
lAw  School."  recaUad  Bep.  Menton,  who  was 
then  Tloe-ohalrman  of  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking. 
"This  commission  reported  out  the  original 
Betall  Sales  Flnanoe  Act  and  Truth-In-Lend- 
iDg  Act." 

Opponents  at  the  bills,  said  the  Represent- 
art;lve,  put  forth  the  usual  arguments  of 
"Impossibility,  curtailment  of  ooosumer 
credit,  red  tape,  customer  Irritation,  addi- 
tional expense,  higher  prices  and  additional 
cost,  and  that  simple  annual  Interest  dis- 
closure was  of  no  value  to  the  consumer. 
Their  final  main  argvunent  was  that  there 
was  pending  legislation  on  the  national  level 
and  that  truth-ln-lendlng  should  be  solved 
on  the  national  level." 

Aware  that  these  bills  were  Imperfect,  Rep. 
Menton  explained  that  the  committee  sought 
technical  assistance  from  the  affected  Indtis- 
trles.  When  these  requests  were  rebuffed,  the 
committee  favorably  reported  out  the  two 
bills. 

"In  effect,  we  were  calling  the  bluff  of  the 
IndTistry."  Rep.  Menton  said.  "We  were 
right.    The  Industry  panicked  and  pleaded 


with  us  to  have  the  bills  rsoommltted  to  our 
cocomlttee  so  that  they  oouM  b«  made 
workable." 

The  committee  concentrated  on  the  retail 
Installment  sales  bill  and  had  repressnUtlvee 
from  that  Industry  make  reconunendatlons 
in  rewriting  the  bill.  Their  sxiggestlons  were 
confined  to  the  mechanics  of  the  blU  and  the 
effecta  on  their  business,  not  the  phlloaophy 
of  the  bill.  Rep.  Menton  explained.  "We 
realized  o\ir  own  responsibility  to  protect  our 
consumar-orlented  economy  and  not  report 
out  a  bill  which  would  Interfere  or  harm  this 
operation." 

By  the  time  the  Mil  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House,  86  per  cent  of  It  had  been  written 
or  rewritten  by  the  affected  Industries.  Men- 
ton  said.  "No  one  oould  argue  that  It  was 
poorly  drafted  or  that  It  was  unworkable.  .  . 
Industry  had  to  agree  that  It  was  a  workable 
UU." 

Unforttuiately.  the  bill  died  In  the  Senate 
In  1906.  But  It  was  reintroduced  in  1906, 
pnsssd  the  House  early  In  the  session,  "and 
Senate  Presldsnt  Donahue  ably  carried  the 
fight  on  the  Hoot  of  the  Senate."  Menton 
reUted. 

The  bUl  passed  and  was  signed  by  the 
governor. 

"With  the  concept  of  truth-ln-lendlng  ap- 
plicable on  the  retail  level,  It  became  an  ob- 
vious extension  to  have  It  apply  on  consumer 
small  loans,"  Menton  explained.  "Who 
oould  deny  tbe  logic  that  where  a  retail  es- 
tablishment must  disclose  the  Intereet  In  a 
transaction  and  next  door  a  small  loans  out- 
fit could  lend  the  same  amount  of  nwney 
and  disclose  an  Interest  rate  not  consistent 
with  truth-ln-lendlng  and.  In  fact,  complete- 
ly unoomipetltlvs." 

This  concept  wss  accepted  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bill  passed  without  any  real  dlfflculty.  "The 
fact  Is,"  R^.  MentoD  concluded,  "the  un- 
workable has  been  proven  to  be  workable." 


DEVELOPMENT    OP    COASTAL    AND 
INLAND  MARINE  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seattle-based  publication  the  Marine 
Digest,  published  by  John  M.  Haydon, 
recently  contained  some  editorial  com- 
ment in  Mr.  Haydon's  column  "The  View 
From  Duwamlsh  Head"  which  seems  to 
me  to  «um  up  some  thinking  I  and  others 
have  had  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  our  coastal  and  Inland  water  marine 
resources. 

Mr.  Haydon,  a  member  of  the  Seattle 
Port  Commission,  has  served  long  and 
well  on  numerous  oceanographic  com- 
mittees and  speaks  from  authority  In 
outlining  the  potentials  of  the  Puget 
Sound  regi<Hi  in  my  home  State  for  such 
things  as  "Aqulculture."  as  outlined  in 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report,  "Effective  Use  of  the  Sea." 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Haydon's  column  is 
devoted  to  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  and 
world -renowned  work  of  Dr.  Lauren 
Donaldson  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington's College  of  Fisheries.  Dr.  Don- 
aldson has  accomplished  some  major 
objectives  In  the  field  of  hybrid  develop- 
ment of  the  salmonoids  over  his  nearly 
30  years  of  service,  and  I  suspect  has  not 
yet  achieved  his  Just  due  of  consideration 
for  some  of  his  unique  efforts. 

As  Mr.  Haydon  notes,  the  business  of 
aqulculture,  or  "fish  farming,"  has  been 
going  on  for  nearly  4,000  years  in  China, 
and  its  true  potential  is  just  now  being 
recognized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 


cerpt from  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THX    VbW    PaOM   DUWAMISH    HXAO 

The  achievements  of  Dr.  Lauren  Donald- 
son, the  Pacific  Northweet's  leading  aqulcul- 
turlst,  are  featured  in  the  current  issue  or 
Panel,  a  handsome  quarterly  published  by 
the  American  Plywood  Assn.  Professor  Don- 
aldson of  the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Fisheries,  Is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  the  amazing  work  he  has  done 
over  the  past  29  years  with  trout,  salmon 
and,  more  currently,  hybrid  steelhead. 

In  condensed  terms,  through  research  and 
the  use  of  genetic  selection  methods,  Don- 
aldson has  learned  to  produce  artificial  runs 
of  salmon  on  the  campus  where  his  lab- 
oratory Is  coimected  to  salt  water  by  a  fresh 
water  lake  and  canal.  Like  a  horse  breeder, 
he  wanted  to  Improve  the  breed  of  salmon! 
"He  wanted  to  develop  a  new  strain  of  Chi- 
nooks  that  would  be  healthy  and  free  of 
disease  and  that  would  return  to  an  arundal 
birthplace  earlier  than  the  customary  four 
years." 

It  took  years,  but  Donaldson's  salmon  now 
return  earlier  and  they  are  far  larger  and 
heavier  than  normal  salmon.  His  trout  are 
Immense  brutes  compared  to  other  fish. 
Three-year-olds  weigh  up  to  18  poimds.  Hl« 
hybrid  steelhead,  a  product  of  cross  breed- 
ing with  the  giant  trout  strains,  make  their 
ordinary  brothers  look  like  tired  midgets. 

Donaldson  doea  not  feel  that  "farming  of 
the  eaa"  will  answer  all  the  problems  of  feed- 
ing the  world's  hungry.  But  he  does  feel 
that  It  could  make  Immeasurable  contribu- 
tions m  conjunction  with  Increased  agricul- 
tural production  of  fish  other  than  salmon 
through  artificial  breeding  and  controlled 
feeding  which  could  help  supply  food  for 
the  hungry." 

What  Donaldson  has  been  doing,  in  sim- 
plest terms,  is  to  Increase  the  crop  from  the 
sea,  much  as  farmers  have  learned  through 
technology  to  Increase  production  from  an 
acre  of  land.  He  has  been  develc^lng  ocean 
farming  methods  on  a  pUot  scale,  methodi 
that  will  produce  larger,  earlier, '  healthier 
cropa, 

"EffacUve  Use  of  the  Sea,"  published  last 
year  by  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Oonunlttee,  uses  the  term  "aqulculture"  to 
describe  the  artificial  production  of  fish  and 
states  flatly,  "In  vlaw  of  the  obvious  nsed  for 
nuM-e  protein  to  feed  the  world  population. 
It  Is  recocomended  that  attempts  be  made  to 
augment  the  food  supply  throxigh  marine 
aqulculture.  This  recommendation  Is  made 
with  fuU  reallzaUon  that  little  of  the  neces- 
sary technological  knowledge  Is  currently 
avaUable,  but  the  dire  naed  for  Increased 
protein  production  In  the  world,  neverthe- 
less, argues  strongly  that  we  should  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  strong  research 
program  that  will  be  needed  for  effective 
aqulculture.  At  this  tlma  the  XJB.  effort  In 
marine  aqulcultural  research  Is  sssentl&lly 
nonexistent  except  for  limited  studies  on 
oysters,  clams  and  shrimp." 

The  PSAC  study  also  points  out  that  Japan 
Is  the  current  world  leader  In  marine  aqulcul- 
ture. This  Spring,  we  Intend  to  Inspect  their 
activities  and  report  on  them  in  this  column. 

"Some  of  the  most  appealing  opportimltles 
for  aqulcultiu-e  exist  in  our  estuaries  and 
coastal  waters,  regions  which  are  most  ac- 
cessible Bui  amenable  to  control  and  man- 
agement," the  report  continues. 

In  Battelle  Northwest's  report  for  the 
P\iget  Sound  Oceanography  Committee,  these 
comments  vnil  be  found:  "The  waters  of  the 
western  Continental  Shelf  are  highly  pro- 
ductive of  many  forms  of  marine  life.  Large- 
ly unpolluted,  these  waters  are  Ideal  for  ma- 
rine biological  studies,  experiments  In  flsh 
farming  and  pollution  control  studies. 
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"The  adjacent  waters  are  abundant  with 
flflh,  and  fishing  fleets  based  In  Puget  Sound 
range  from  Oregon  to  Alaska.  Therefore,  it 
appears  logical  that  new  fsderal  programs  for 
locating  and  harvesting  flsh  should  be  cen- 
tered m  and  around  Puget  Bound. 

"Puget  3o\md  Itself,  being  the  largest  salt 
water  harbor  In  the  world  and  still  largely  In 
Its  natural  and  unpolluted  state.  Is  a  candi- 
date for  several  new  programs.  Its  estuaries 
and  bays  could  be  used  to  develop  the  po- 
tential of  flsh  farms  and  aquatic  agricul- 
ture.  

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  theory  of 
aqulculture.  It  has  been  going  on  for  almost 
4,000  years  in  China.  The  Japanese  farm 
oysters,  shrimp  and  squid,  and  several  types 
of  flsh.  The  Portuguese  farm  mussels.  The 
British  are  learning  to  farm  plaice.  The  Nor- 
wegians farm  salmon.  Prawns  are  grown 
artlflclally  throughout  Asia.  The  experi- 
ments with  the  artificial  production  of 
lobsters  is  going  on  In  British  Columbia. 
Fertilized,  brackish  ponds  In  Israel  are  pro- 
ducing up  to  4.000  pounds  an  acre  annuaUy 
of  carp.  Throughout  the  southwest,  tons  of 
edible  catfish  are  produced  through  farming, 
and  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  numerous 
successful  commercial  trout  farms.  •   *   * 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  VIETlS^AM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
three  separate  interpretations  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention recently  that  I  believe  offer  help- 
ful insights  on  that  confusing  and  com- 
plex problem. 

The  first  is  on  Illustrated  piece  In  the 
April  7  Issue  of  Life  magazine  by  photog- 
rapher Lee  Lockwood.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  only  his  text  and  not  his  moving 
color  photos  can  be  reproduced  In  the 

RiCORD. 

The  second  is  a  report  by  Sanlord  Gott- 
lieb following  a  recent  trip  to  Paris  and 
Algiers  during  which  this  experienced 
observer  and  writer  conducted  discus- 
sions with  officials  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  third  Item  Is  an  excellent  memo- 
randum ■ummarizing  an  oral  presenta- 
tion by  Prof.  George  Kahin  of  Cornell 
University  and  author  of  "The  U.S.  in 
Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  items  be  printed  In  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

NOtTB  ViXTNAM  UNDIB  SISGS 

(By  Lm  liOckwood) 

The  delicate  soimdlngs  for  peaoe  in  Viet- 
nam conducted  over  the  past  three  years 
teem  to  have  become — for  the  moment  at 
least — what  the  French  call  a  dialogue  of 
the  deaf.  Meanwhile,  the  war  gets  bloodier. 
In  the  south,  the  casualty  figures  released 
March  3S  showed  the  highest  single  weekly 
toll  of  the  war  for  both  sides:  2.676  Com- 
munuts  killed;  111  Americans  kUled,  1374 
more  Americans  wounded  and  seven  missing. 
In  the  north,  U.S.  planes  have  stepped  up 
their  raids  and  hit  new  targets.  Within  a 
few  weeks  B-52s,  hitherto  based  at  Guam, 
will  begin  flying  from  a  new  air  base  In 
Thailand,  which  will  cut  the  flying  time  to 
targets  In  North  Vietnam  from  six  to  two 
hours  and  permit  more  missions. 

On  the  following  pages  Is  an  exclusive  re- 
port on  North  Vietnam  by  Lee  Lockwood,  a 
free-lance  photographer.  He  if  the  first  and 
•0  far  the  only  American  photographer  to 
be  permitted  Inside  the  country  smoe  19M. 


Lockwood  was  given  this  prlvllsge  by  Hanoi 
because  his  visa  application  was  supported 
by  the  Cuban  government,  an  ally  of  North 
Vietnam.  Lockwood  has  written  a  book  on 
Pidel  Castro  and  Cuba  which  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 

Lockwood  spent  28  days  and  traveled  about 
1,000  mUes.  He  Is  candid  about  the  limita- 
tions he  worked  under.  What  he  was  al- 
lowed to  see  and  photograph  was  circum- 
scribed by  the  foreign  ministry.  At  no  time 
could  he  take  pictures  without  an  official  at 
his  side.  He  was  not  permitted  to  photo- 
graph military  installations — except  for  iso- 
lated antiaircraft  guns.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  go  into  the  Demilitarised  Zone  at  the  17th 
Parallel  where  elements  of  an  estimated  three 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  have  Infiltrated 
Into  South  Vietnam.  He  could  not  photo- 
graph the  antiaircraft  guns  and  Russlan- 
buUt  SAM  mlssUes  that  have  downed  479 
planes  by  U.S.  count  or  more  than  1,700  by 
Hanoi's  coimt;  or  the  harbor  at  Halphoog 
where  Russian,  Chinese,  Polish  and  othtr 
ships  bring  in  supplies.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted— except  for  one  shocking  public  en- 
counter— ^to  see  any  UJB.  prisoners. 

In  short,  Lockwood  was  given  an  extraor- 
dinary but  carefully  limited  tour.  He  came 
back  convinced  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  believes  hs 
can  hold  out;  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
people,  though  obviously  hurting  from  the 
bombing,  are  disciplined  and  resUlent. 
Lockwood's  photographic  report  Is  not  pre- 
sented as  the  whole  truth  about  North  Viet- 
nam at  war,  but  it  Is  a  unique  and  valuable 
glimpse  of  a  world  rarely  seen. 

The  first  sound  Is  the  thunderous  "bulh- 
Kxntr"  at  a  SAM  mlssUe  firing,  foUowed  im- 
mediately by  the  strident  whine  of  a  siren. 
The  street,  fllled  with  pedestrians  and  cy- 
clists. Is  suddenly  empty  as  people  hurry  to 
their  shelters,  while  on  the  rooftops  mUlUa 
man  antiaircraft  guns.  Minutes  pass,  the 
aU-clear  sounds  and  60  seconds  later  all  Is 
as  It  was  before.  Photographer  Lockwood, 
who  witnessed  such  a  scene  in  Hanoi,  was 
struck  by  Its  Jagged  rhythm — ^"as  thotigh  I 
had  been  watching  a  movie,"  he  said,  "which 
stopped  momentarily,  then  started  up  again." 

In  one  way  or  another  the  ocnnlng  of  the 
mAy-bay-my  (Vletiukmeae  for  U.S.  aircraft), 
which  began  in  February  196S,  has  affected 
the  life  of  nearly  every  North  Vietnamese. 
South  of  Hanoi,  Lockwood  saw  bomb  devas- 
tation everywhere  hs  was  permitted  to  go- 
deserted  and  ruined  towns,  evacuated  fao- 
torlee,  crurtied  bridges,  roads  and  raUroad 
tracks  deeply  pitted.  Once,  on  a  major  road, 
he  saw  200  people  working  on  a  40-foot-deep 
crater  In  the  road.  It  had  been  bombad  at 
8  pjn.  By  a  ajn.  it  was  fllled.  Temporary 
bridges  rise  at  dusk,  to  be  dismantled  again 
in  the  morning.  Foxhole  shelters  line  the 
roadsides  and  dot  the  dikes  amid  paddles.  At 
one  school  the  students  had  trenches  dug 
into  the  earth  floor  beneath  their  deaks, 
"Women  were  chattering  gaUy  in  the  rice 
flelds,"  say  Lockwood.  "Some  were  plant- 
ing shoots  In  even  rows  while  others  rhyth- 
mically ladled  water  out  of  a  canal.  When 
the  bombe  started  to  fall  two  miles  away, 
making  the  ground  shudder,  they  worked  on, 
seemingly  imconcerned." 

Hanoi  at  war  is  a  city  of  contrasts.  D\ir- 
Ing  the  dally  three-hour  lunch  and  siesta 
break — decreed  by  President  Ho  Chi  Minh 
as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  body  and 
mind — people  nap,  read,  stroll  along  the 
lakes.  North  Vietnam's  btisy  premier  found 
time  at  the  end  of  a  three-hour  Interview 
to  pluck  spring  flowers  and  give  them  to 
Lockwood.  But  beneath  this  surface  seren- 
ity dally  life  Is  geared  to  Hanoi's  convic- 
tion that  U.S.  bombers  could  come  in  at  any 
hour.  Along  almost  every  downtown  street, 
at  six-foot  Intervals,  are  one-man  concrete 
bomb  shelters.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  avoid 
large  concentrations  of  people  in  a  city 
Whose  1965  popuUtlon  was  600,000.  Tens 
of  thousands   of   children  have  reportedly 


been  sent  away  to  rural  areas  to  live.  The 
main  department  store  is  open  only  two 
hours  a  day,  from  6:30  to  7:30  ajQ.  The 
central  market  has  bean  vacated,  replaced 
by  small  markets  that  move  around  the  city 
from  day  to  day.  Even  such  things  as  wed- 
dings havs  been  aflectad.  "On  one  Sunday," 
Lockwood  reports,  "two  friends  of  a  Viet- 
namese acquaintance  of  mine  got  married. 
Only  close  family  attended  the  ceremony, 
and  afterward  they  held  a  celebration  in 
their  home.  But  because  no  more  than  12 
paople  are  peimltted  in  a  home  at  any  one 
time,  each  guest  was  allotted  two  hours  at 
the  festivities.  The  party  lasted  aU  day 
long." 

VJa.    PKISONXB8    Ain>    AM    EXaiK    FXTPFET    SHOW 

(The  V£.  Defence  Department  listed  143 
Americans  as  captives  of  either  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  or  the  Vietoong  at  of 
March  IX.  The  pictures  were  taken  Xry 
a  North  Vietnamese  photographer,  using 
Lockwood's  camera  and  film.  Lockioood 
himself  was  repeatedly  denied  permission  to 
see  the  prisoners,  except  at  one  chilling 
press  conference  which  he  describes  below.) 

I  was  seated,  along  with  several  other 
newamen.  In  a  long  room  vtrlth  a  curtained 
doorway  at  one  end.  A  short,  bald  North 
Vietnamese  officer  announced  that  we  were 
going  to  hear  the  "oonfesslon"  of  an  Ameri- 
can pilot  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam. 
A  loudspeaker  shrieked  brl^y  and  was  fol- 
lowed Immediately  by  a  voice  umnlstakably 
Anaerlcan.  In  calm,  flat  tones  the  speaker 
Identified  himself  as  Lt.  Cmdr.  Richard  A. 
Stratton.  As  he  spoke,  a  five-page  mimeo- 
graphed sUtement  detailing  his  "confes- 
sion" was  passed  out  to  newsmen,  who  fol- 
lowed It  silently.  When  It  was  over  photog- 
ra^thers  formad  an  expectant  semicircle 
around  the  doorway. 

A  noncom  appeared,  marched  to  the  officer 
and  saluted.  The  ofQcer  pointed  sternly  at 
the  doorway.  The  noncom  saluted  again 
and  went  through  the  curtain.  A  moment 
later  the  curtain  was  yanked  back  and  the 
tall,  huaky  Stratton  appeared,  flanked  by 
two  soldiers.  He  wore  striped  pajamas, 
socks  and  sandals.  Except  for  a  red,  swol- 
len-looking nose,  he  appeared  healthy.  His 
eyes  were  empty.  He  stood  stiffly  at  atten- 
tion while  movie  lights  were  turned  on  and 
photographers  took  plcturea.  His  axprea- 
slon  never  changed. 

This  continued  tar  about  a  nalnute.  Then 
an  ofllcer  snapped  out  a  onrnmanrt  In  Viert- 
namese.  Uke  a  puppet,  the  prisoner  bowed 
deeply  from  the  waist  towarcJ,  the  audience 
without  changing  expression.  He  straight- 
ened up,  made  a  quarter-turn  left  and  then 
bowed  again,  slowly  and  deeply.  He  turned 
to  the  right  and  bowed  once  more.  After 
four  or  flve  bows  he  stopped.  The  officer 
shouted  another  command  and  the  whole 
process  began  again — the  prisoner  bowing  In 
all  directions,  his  expression  blank.  After 
the  cycle  was  completed  one  more  time,  the 
officer  gave  another  command.  The  whole 
tableau  took  only  about  four  minutes. 
Then  the  pilot  did  an  about-face  and  pad- 
ded silently  through  the  curtain. 

Ambassador-at'Large  Averell  Harriman, 
one  of  whose  responsibilities  U  to  follow  all 
prisoner-of-war  matters,  made  this  state- 
ment to  Life : 

"From  the  photographs,  video  tapes  and 
descriptions  by  eyewitnesses  that  I  have  seen 
of  the  ao-oalled  'news'  oonferanoe  at  whi<^ 
Commander  Stratton  was  exhibited,  it  would 
appear  that  the  North  Vietnamese  author- 
ities are  using  mental  or  physical  preasure 
on  American  prisoners  of  war.  We  all  re- 
member the  ugly  reoord  of  'brainwashing' 
during  the  Korean  war.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  gravest  concam  If  North  Vietnam 
were  using  similar  msana  against  the  pris- 
oners. 

"Hanoi  has  said  Its  polley  Is  to  treat  the 
prisoners   htimanely.    However,    it  has   re- 
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fuMd  to  allow  the  Intematlonjil  CommlttM 
of  the  Red  Croes  or  any  other  neutral  In- 
terrae<U*r7  to  visit  the  prisoners,  a  right  re- 
qttfated  by  the  OcneTa  OoHTenticm  *o  nrhlch 
Hanoi  has  adhered.  Without  such  Inde- 
pendent Terlflcatlon,  Korth  Tletnam's  pro- 
feasiana  of  "humane  treatment*  cannot  be 
seceprted." 

KKCOLLKCnONS   OF   4    WXEIU    WITH   TBI 


81no*  Barmaa  la  tbe  only  capital  In  the 
Western  heailspbsrt  with  a  North  Vietnam 
embaavy,  I  went  there  for  my  visa.  U  the 
Tropic  mt  Cancer  wars  a  railroad  track,  you 
could  board  a  train  just  north  of  Havana 
and  rid*  It  halfway  around  the  world  to  a 
point  not  far  north  of  Hanoi.  My  route  was 
more  clrcultova:  Mexico  City,  San  Francisco. 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong.  Phnom  Penh,  Hanoi. 
At  Ptuiom  Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia, 
I  picked  up  the  International  Control  Com- 
mlSBlon  plane,  which  flies  every  Friday  and 
every  other  Tuesday  to  Hanoi.  This  was  the 
only  way  Into  North  Vietnam  for  me.  There 
Is  a  Chinese  plane  twice  a  week  from  Peking, 
Canton  and  Nannlng,  but  scarcely  available 
to  U.S.  travelers.  The  ICC  plane,  piloted  by 
three  Frenchmen,  was  an  ancient  four-en- 
gine Boeing  307.  We  put  down  en  route  at 
Vientiane,  Laos.  From  here  the  plane  had  to 
leave — and  arrive  In  Hanoi — exactly  on 
schednle,  flying  wtthln  a  W-mlle  corridor. 
Clearance  for  any  deviation  in  flight  plan 
must  be  obtained  several  days  In  advanoa— 
from  the  North  Vletnameee.  the  U.8.  Air 
Foroe,  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Royal  Iiaotlan 
military  and  the  commands  of  the  Pathet 
Lao  gnerrlla  foroee,  any  of  which  Is  quite 
likely  to  open  fire  on  any  stray  airplane. 

At  exactly  7:«5  pjn.,  as  scheduled,  we  cnt 
down  througti  a  heavy  cloud  cover  az^ 
sighted  Hanoi,  surprisingly  brightly  lighted. 
A  moment  after  we  hit  the  runway  at  Ola 
Lam  airport,  a  giant  are  light  flashed  at  our 
plane  and  was  snuffed  out  immediately.  We 
K^ed  to  the  apron  In  nearly  total  darkneaa. 
At  the  terminal  a  two-engine  Chinese  plane 
from  Ifannlng  was  disgorging  passengers. 
Unlike  our  pleme,  it  had  been  fully  loaded. 

I  was  met  by  a  short  Vietnamese  In  a  blue 
suit  and  steel-rlnuned  glasses.  "Mr.  Lee  Lock- 
wood?  Welcome  to  our  country,"  he  said 
and  astonishingly  thrust  a  huge  bouquet  Into 
my  loaded  arms.  He  Introduced  himself  as 
Mr.  Lang  from  the  foreign  ministry  press  de- 
partment and  hetped  me  throngh  the  health 
immigration  and  customs  procedures.  I  was 
informed  that  color  fllm  was  forbidden  b\it 
that,  as  a  "gesture  of  friendship,"  I  would  be 
allowed  to  take  It  to  my  hotel  so  long  as  I 
promised  not  to  use  It.  I  could  apply  for 
special  {jermisBlon  to  photograph  In  color, 
but  it  was  unlikely  It  would  be  granted.  All 
exposed  ftlm  must  be  prr  cessed  and  Inspected 
by  the  Vietnamese;  there  are  no  facllltlea  In 
North  Vietnam  for  processing  c  dor.  This 
was  dismaying  news:  I  bad  been  assured  by 
the  embassy  in  Havana  that  I  could  ahoot 
color. 

I  was  the  tatet  one  to  leave  the  terminal. 
We  rode  Into  the  ctty  m  a  black  Moekvlch 
sedan  acroae  tfae  aiuUquated  Doumer  Bridge 
(now  called  Long  Beln),  which  spans  the 
Red  River  and  links  Hanoi  with  Its  principal 
port,  Haiphong.  A  single  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road track  ran  down  the  middle,  with  one 
narrow  lane  on  either  side,  both  Jammed  with 
a  bewildering  clutter  of  traffic. 

Hanoi  residents  stlllcan  the  French-built 
Thong  Nhat  ("Reunlfleatlon")  Hotel  by  its 
original  name,  the  Metropole  It  could  be 
the  setting  for  any  international  spy  movie. 
The  dining  room  ofTers  Vietnamese  and  Xuro- 
pean  menus,  and  the  small  bar — run  by  a 
pretty  Viet  barmaid  who  speaks  three  lan- 
guages— has  French  Cointreau.  Beefeater  gin. 
Johnnie  Walker  Bci^dtx  and  Havana  cigars. 
On  any  given  evening  the  lobby  hums  with 
Poles,  CiibaBs.  Wench.  Bast  Oermana,  Rus- 
sians, English,  Ccmadlans,  Rooianlans,  Mon- 


gotlana,  Koreaoa,  AXitoana,  Vtetnamaae  mili- 
tary officers,  Indians,  even  occasionally,  a  few 
Chinese  That  evening  I  arrived.  It  seemed 
preposterous  that  a  war  was  going  on.  In- 
stead of  the  heavy  thudding  of  bombs,  there 
was  the  popping  of  firecrackers — for  Tet 
(Buddhist  New  Year)   was  under  way. 

At  8:30  am.  city  life  was  In  full  swing, 
complete  with  ruth-hour  bike  traffic.  The 
Bach  Hoa  Tong  Hop  general  department 
store  had  been  open  for  an  hour.  Its  interior 
clogged  with  people  waiting  to  purchase  san- 
dals, clothes,  toys  and  candy,  which  the  re- 
gime had  made  available  especially  for  the 
Tet  celebration.  Among  the  p>eople  throng- 
ing the  streets,  perhaps  one  peraon  in  six 
was  In  uniform. 

Of  the  four  weeks  I  stayed  In  North  Viet- 
nam, as  it  turned  out,  about  two  were  wasted 
to  bureaucracy  and  ceremony — delays  in 
planning  my  Itinerary  and  In  providing  In- 
terpreters, Interminable  formal  brleflngs  and 
greetings,  and  always  that  three-hour  recess 
for  lunch.  I  was  not  unique  in  this  tor- 
ment; the  same  thing  happens  to  all  foreign 
Journalists,  Communists  Included.  Con- 
sidering I  was  an  Amerlean  behind  enemy 
lines,  the  strictures  on  my  operations  were 
not  surprising.  Besides  being  kept  away 
from  military  Installations,  I  was  not  allowed 
to  photograph  any  bridges  (with  only  one 
exception),  railroads,  evacuated  factories  or 
scenes  reflecting  extreme  poverty  I  might 
see.  There  was  an  Interiu^ter  with  me  when 
I  took  pictures  in  Hanoi,  and  in  the  country- 
side I  usually  had  two  or  more  local  officials 
along.  In  the  first  10  days,  all  my  film  was 
developed  and  examined  by  the  authorities, 
'mis  ended  whan  I  finally  received  permis- 
sion to  shoot  color.  In  Hanoi.  I  was  free 
to  wander,  wltheut  camera,  at  any  hour. 

Although  I  had  read  the  reports  of  other 
Journalists — InchJding  those  of  Harrison 
Salisbury  of  the  New  York  TlTites  and  Wil- 
liam Baggs  of  the  Miami  Kau>» — I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  aaout  of  U.S.  komb  dam- 
age that  I  taw. 

In  Hanoi  Itself,  the  wreekage  from  the 
raids  of  laet  Dec.  18  and  14  was  relatively 
sparse,  but  It  la  there.  Aside  from  the  oil 
storage  depeta  (whiah  I  Atdn't  see)  and  a 
truck  park,  the  other  lectora  hit.  whatever 
the  IntentloB.  ware  prtaaarlly  clvlUan.  I  saw 
five  such  areas  In  dlfTerent  parts  of  the  elty, 
the  worst  aleng  Nguyen  Thlap  Street,  only 
three  mlnntes'  drive  frccn  ny  hotel.  In  the 
heart  of  Hanoi.  The  street  paraUels  a  raU- 
read  overpass,  part  of  the  line  Unkli^  Hanoi 
with  Haiphong.  Assuming  this  waa  the  tcv- 
get.  the  bombs  ware  oil  by  only  about  80  feet. 
But  they  bad  destiwyed  more  than  60  houses. 

RouiCe  1,  at  beet  b^mly  is  wide  as  the  avsr- 
south  all  the  way  to  Saigon,  Is  an  endless 
series  of  fllled-up  bomb  craters  and  make- 
shift brldgeu.  The  heaviest  damags  begins 
at  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi;  then,  for  perhaps 
15  miles,  nearly  every  house  aJong  the  road 
Ilea  In  ruins.  Heaps  of  smashed  rock  for  re- 
palra  are  pUed  every  few  hundred  feet,  for  the 
road  Is  bonvbed  repeatedly.  Every  bridge, 
even  the  tiniest,  has  been  talKU  out  at  least 
once;  the  larger  ones  have  been  replaced  by 
pontoon  bridges  or  by  ferries.  Along  the 
main  railroad  south,  piles  of  new  track,  ties 
and  other  materials  are  seen  at  frequent  In- 
tervals, as  are  gangs  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en at  work  putting  the  track  back  In  order. 
Every  eo  often  I  passed  bombed-out  trains, 
lying  like  dead  animals  in  the  fields  where 
they  had  been  pushed  out  of  the  way. 

At  night,  when  most  traveling  Is  done,  the 
road  Is  clogged  In  both  directions  with  heavy 
Russian  and  Chinese  trucks,  Russian  Jeep- 
typw  vehicles  and  an  unending  stream  of 
heavily  laden  btcyclee  (some  carry  up  to  150 
pounds  of  cargo)   being  pedaled  or  pushed. 

Route  1 .  at  beet  ba,rely  as  wide  as  the  aver- 
age U.S.  country  road,  frequently  narrows  to 
one  chocked  lane  or  a  bumpy  detour  In  placet 
where  holts  are  still  being  filled.  But  the 
worst  bottlenecks  are  the  ferries  and  bridges. 


One  night  as  I  was  driving  from  Nam  Dlnh 
south  to  Thanh  Hoa,  ws  passed  a  line  of  47 
heavy  trucks,  all  loaded,  waiting  to  cross  a 
pont«(»  bridge.  The  driver  of  the  lead 
truck  had  been  waiting  two  hours.  Because 
we  had  priority,  our  little  Russian  car — aJri^ 
to  a  Jeep — crossed  the  bridge  right  away. 
On  the  other  bank,  waiting  to  go  north,  were 
52  heavy  trucks,  all  empty. 

As  other  UJ3.  joomaltsts  have  reported,  the 
small  dty  ot  Fhu  Ly  has  been  almost  wiped 
from  the  map  by  heavy  bombing.  It  is  the 
first  Important  rail  and  road  Junction  south 
of  Hanoi.  Most  of  its  7.700  Inhabitants  are 
long  since  evacuated.  It  had  been  attacked, 
aocordlng  to  local  officials,  more  than  40 
ttmee,  the  latest  four  days  before  my  arrival. 
Its  streets  had  the  desolation  of  a  cemeterjr. 
Hundreds  of  homes  were  demolished,  as  well 
as  schools,  churches  and  dispensaries.  Ex- 
cept for  several  stragglers,  there  was  no  life 
left. 

Nam  Dlnh.  North  Vietnam's  erstwhile  third 
largest  city,  stands  half  in  ruins  from  re- 
peated air  strikes  by  planes  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  based  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin.  Across 
the  Black  River  to  the  south,  the  mud  huts 
of  Phong  Lac,  a  Catholic  village,  were  also 
heavily  damaged  from  an  attack  which  ofD- 
clals  said  had  occurred  on  last  Dec.  31,  killing 
II  and  wounding  16.  Its  textile  mill,  Noith 
Vietnam's  largest,  has  been  bombed  several 
times.  Part  Is  still  operating.  Trains  were 
shunting  back  and.,  forth  in  the  railroad 
yards,  presumably  an  Important  target. 

Ttxe  night  I  arrived  in  the  Nam  Dlnh  sec- 
tor, I  stayed  In  an  evacuated  hotel  In  a  ham- 
let In  the  middle  of  rice  fields.  Just  before 
10  p.m.,  I  was  almost  sucked  out  of  bed  by 
the  implosion  of  bombs  falling  nearby. 
There  were  five  more  attaoks  before  noon  the 
next  day,  each  near  enough  to  shake  the  walls 
or  the  ground.  I  asked  to  visit  one  of  these 
sites  but  was  told  there  was  too  little  time 
to  get  the  necessary  authorization. 

That  evening  as  we  were  traveling  south 
xmder  a  bright  moon,  a  two-engine  Jet  swept 
down  out  of  the  light  cloud  cover,  screamed 
across  at  treetop  level  about  SO  feet  in  front 
of  our  vehicle  and  let  loose  with  cannons, 
one  rocket  and  a  string  of  six  bombs  which 
burst  thunderously  In  the  fields  to  our  right. 
Thoroughly  terrified.  I  leaped  and  ran  for  a 
roadside  foxhole.  My  Interpreter  was  al- 
ready In  It.  The  Intended  target  was  not 
apparent.  All  I  could  make  out  In  the  area 
was  a  small  group  of  mud  huts,  and  these 
were  mot  hit. 

In  Thanh  Hoa,  another  large  city,  several 
neighborhoods  near  the  center  of  town  had 
been  completely  razed.  The  most  recent 
bombing  of  the  city.  I  was  told,  had  been 
Jan.  29.  Most  of  the  homes  still  standing 
were  locked,  the  ocrupanta  gone.  "We  con- 
sider that  our  city  has  ceased  to  exist,'' 
Thanh  Hoa's  mayor  said  to  me  sadly,  kicking 
rubble  with  his  toe.  During  the  first  full 
day  I  was  in  this  area,  the  weather  was  good 
and  there  were  1»  separate  attacks  on  near- 
by targets,  several  of  which  I  was  able  to  ob- 
serve. I  saw  one  American  plane  go  down, 
an  orance  ball  of  flames  descending  at  a  46° 
angle  across  a  vista  of  Incredibly  green  rice 
flelda.  The  pilot  balled  out  and  was  eap- 
twed,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  him. 

Phat  Olea  la  an  agricultural  community 
of  1.600.  five  nuies  inland  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  I  was  told  the  town  bad  been  at- 
tacked more  than  60  Umes.  Of  Its  six  Cath- 
olic churches,  five  had  been  heavily  damaged 
by  bombs.  The  rest  ot  the  city,  mostly  mud 
and  thateh  hvU  or  one-stery  ooncrete  dwell- 
ings, waa  rulna. 

I  visited  the  hamlet  of  Antlem  In  the 
heart  of  the  Red  River  delta.  North  Vietnam's 
richest  rlce-produclng  area.  There  1»  no 
road;  I  had  to  walk  nearly  two  miles  across 
narrow  dikes  to  reach  the  village.  Antlem 
Is  something  of  a  symbol  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Here,  the  villagers  say.  at  10:30 
ajQ.  one  day  last  October,  two  U.S.  planes, 


fcr  reaaont  ttlll  unexplained,  had  dropped 
two  bombs  each.  Two  fell  harmlessly  in 
the  fields  at  the  edge  of  the  hamlet.  Another 
fell  on  the  local  secondary  schecri,  killing, 
I  was  told.  30  children  and  a  teacher.  The 
fourth  had  caved  In  s  shelter  trench,  killing 
Dine.  I  asked  If  there  had  been  any  anti- 
aircraft emplacements  thereabouts.  "Anti- 
aircraft t"  one  grimed  peaaant  cried  indig- 
nantly.   "We  don't  have  rifles  I" 

Much  of  the  outrage  against  VS.  bomb- 
ing Is  directed  at  the  use  of  antl- personnel 
bombs — particularly  the  CBU't  (cluster  bomb 
units),  cannltters  i^loh  burst  In  the  air, 
each  scattering  300  baaeball-tlaed  sxploelves 
which  detonate  on  Impact,  each  spraying 
hundreds  of  pea-sized  steel  pellets  at  high 
velocity  over  a  wide  area.  The  pellets  are 
coated  with  napalm  and  stick  whtn  they  hit. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  of  CBUs  I 
saw  was  near  Viet  Tri,  northwest  of  Hanoi. 
Here  factory  walls  were  scarred  with  char- 
acteristic symmetrical  patterns  of  pock- 
marks.  Later,  I  visited  the  Viet  Tri  hospital, 
which  recently  had  been  moved  from  the 
city  to  a  rural  village  several  mllee  away. 
On  Jan.  18,  according  to  Dr.  Le  Hau  Suu,  even 
this  village  had  been  bombed  with  CBUs. 
Pellet  marks  scarred  the  doctor's  desk,  chair, 
cabinet,  sterillcer  and  other  Instruments. 
Outside,  the  erampled  half-shell  of  a  ean- 
nlBter  lay  across  a  narrow  dike  In  a  field 
stippled  with  cup-elned  craters.  The  doctor 
rounded  up  several  patients  ht  said  had  been 
wounded  by  the  pellets.  One  18-year-old  girl 
had  taken  a  pellet  through  her  left  arm. 
one  In  her  Intestine,  one  through  her  finger 
lod  lower  Up  and  one,  which  I  could  feel 
with  my  fingers,  embedded  in  the  heel  of 
her  hand. 

To  the  peo^e  of  North  Vietnam  with  whom 
I  came  In  contact,  the  war  Is  bomblag,  the 
bombing  Is  the  war.  l^ey  believe  the  UJ9. 
has  attacked  their  nation  unilaterally  for  Im- 
ptrlallstlc  ends.  Any  attempt  to  explain  that 
we  are  bombing  them  in  order  to  slow  the 
In&ltratlon  of  men  and  8U|]f>lles  Into  South 
Vietnam  la  met  with  either  bewilderment  or 
scorn. 

The  bomMng  assuredly  hat  neeessttated 
slgnlfloant  adjustments  in  the  North  Vlet- 
Bsmefe  economy.  Factories  are  dispersed  to 
the  coimtryalde  In  amall  units.  The  real- 
dents  of  the  eltlea  have  had  the  most  serious 
dislocations.  Olilldren  and  elders,  and  others 
not  working  at  eeaentlal  Jobs,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  evacuated  to  rural  areas. 
Thousands  ot  teachers  heve  been  tent  with 
the  children. 

I  saw  no  sign  of  severe  shortages  anywhere. 
8neh  things  as  moat,  fish  and  rice  are  heavily 
rstloned  In  the  olttes.  aoeonUng  to  the  sea- 
sonal supply.  There  Is  no  rationing  m  the 
countryside. 

The  astonishing  thing  is  the  way  the 
North  Vietnamese  eeem  to  take  all  this  In 
stride.  Itie  people  seem  i>atlent  as  ants. 
If  something  lant  done  today  or  tomorrow, 
then  the  next  day.  U  there  is  an  endless  line 
of  trucks  on  the  way  south.  It  follows  that 
ttatre  is  an  unending  line  at  trucks  arriving 
St  the  destination,  and  It  doeent  really  mat- 
ter how  slowly  they  travel  en  route.  The 
people  seem  neither  angry  nor  pugnacloua — 
just  calm,  as  though  they  oould  go  on  like 
tills  forever,  strangely,  every  person  with 
whom  I  talked,  whether  in  country  or  dty, 
sMmed  to  separate  me  as  an  Individual 
^srican  from  what  was  being  done  to  them 
by  our  planes.  They  spoke  with  Ingenuous 
optimism  of  the  "great  peace  movement" 
fWng  In  the  VS.,  and  how  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  until  the  Johnson  ad- 
oUnlstratlon  yielded  to  this  surging  public 
opinion.  Obviously  their  Intelllgenoe  of  the 
UB.  Is  highly  selective.  A  Hanoi  street,  for 
sumple,  has  been  renamed  for  Norman 
Morrison.  How  msmy  Americans  can  identify 
Morrison  as  the  man  who  Immolated  himself 
1^  front  of  the  Pentagon  In  protest  against 
Me  war?    In  Haiphong,  a  local  offlolal  offered 


a  toast.  "Please  thank  the  American  peo- 
ple." he  said  without  a  trace  of  Irony,  "for 
their  heroic  struggle  against  the  Imperialistic 
polides  of  the  Johnson  administration."  It 
was  a  sentiment  I  waa  to  hear  constantly, 
wherever  I  traveled. 

Am  I  was  leaving  Hanoi  to  go  to  the  airport 
for  my  retxim  trip  home,  my  oar  passed  by 
one  of  the  city's  several  factories  which 
manufacture  the  cement  liners  for  "man- 
hole" bomb  shelters.  They  had  run  out  of 
space  on  the  factory  grounds,  and  in  the 
thlcAenlng  dusk  I  oould  tee  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  them  lined  up  on  the  sidewalk 
along  an  entire  city  Mock,  watting  to  be 
carted  away  and  put  into  place  along  other 
streets.  As  we  drove  away,  I  thought  about 
how  long  It  would  take  to  dig  all  the  holes  for 
that  many  shelters,  and  all  the  others  being 
turned  out  every  day.  From  what  I  had  seen 
In  four  weeks,  the  North  Vletnameee  seem 
more  than  willing  to  dig  the  holes,  whatever 
time  and  effort  It  takes,  and  to  stand  in  them 
whenever  necessary. 

REVEALXNO    HIGHLIGHTS    FROM   TWO    INTKXVIKWS 
WITH   ENKirr  LCASZRS 

Phan  Van  Dong 

{LocktDOOd'a  interviewa  vith  Premier  Dong 
and  Mr.  Tien.  Hanoi  representative  for  the 
National  Liberation  Front  {Vietcong),  are 
excerpted  below.  ZiOCktoood  was  not  mware 
of  the  exchange  of  letters  several  days  earlier 
between  President  Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Significantly,  Dong  and  Tien  expressed  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  Vietnam's  political  future 
and  about  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  the  south.) 

There  has  been  no  war  so  heinous  In  his- 
tory, as  this  one.  .  .  .  We  have  a  4.000-year 
history.  We  are  a  very  civilized  people,  you 
know,  with  a  very  high  cultural  standard. 
The  U.S.,  by  waging  this  total  colonial  war, 
has  mobilized  all  the  Vletnameee  people, 
without  exception,  against  It. 

The  U.S.  air  war  has  met  with  defeat.  .  .  . 
They  can't  intimidate  us;  they  cant  rescue 
the  situation  In  the  south.  They  get  bogged 
deeper  In  the  mudi 

The  U.S.  should  definitely  and  uncondi- 
tionally stop  all  bombings  and  all  other 
warlike  acts  against  the  DJl.V.  It  must 
withdraw  all  U.S.  and  satellite  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  It  must  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  .  .  .  And  also  recog- 
nize that  all  problems  concerning  Vietnam 
must  be  dealt  with  through  them.  .  .  .  With 
who  else?  With  us?  It  cannot  be.  With 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky?  Ky  doesn't  even  represent 
himself! 

At  bottom,  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans In  the  U.S.  and  bonnet  blanc,  blanc 
bonnet  (no  difference].  I  don't  think  that 
there  Is  much  hope  for  a  change  of  policy 
because  of  any  change  In  government  in 
1968. 

Communism  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
war.  We  are  entirely  masters  of  our  destiny, 
masters  of  our  policy.  You  see  things 
through  a  prism  when  you  speak  of  the 
"Communist  conspiracy."  It  will  take  much 
time  to  change  that  misconception. 

We  want  a  reunified  Vietnam.  This  Is  the 
principal  point.  Throughout  history,  we 
have  always  been  close  to  one  another. 

Are  there  presently  North  Vietnamese 
troops  In  South  Vietnam,  you  ask?  Vietnam 
is  one.  All  Vietnamese  people,  like  one  man, 
must  fight  against  U.S.  aggression  for  our 
liberation,  with  all  possible  means,  Voiia! 

The  question  of  "volunteers"  is  becoming 
more  and  more  practical  and  real.  Not  only 
volunteers  from  socialist  countries;  other 
countries,  too.  When  will  such  help  be 
needed?  It  depends  completely  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  American  Intervention. 

President  Johnson  says  he  Is  prepared  to 
go  more  than  htdfway  in  the  Interest  of 
peace.  What  Is  "halfway"?  He  comes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Paclflc  to  wage  war 
ag^nst  us.     We  are  already  here  I 


Nguyen  Van  Tien 

You  say  that  the  belief  persists  in  the  Weet 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  Is  an 
tnstnmient  created  and  controlled  by  Hanoi. 
The  Johnson  administration  is  the  only 
Weetem  government  which  pertlsts  In  thla 
belief.  If  we  were  "dconlnated,"  we  couldn't 
continue,  because  we  would  not  have  the 
support  of  the  people. 

We  want  end  will  accept  economic  aid 
from  both  Bocialist  and  capitalist  countries 
in  the  reconstruction  of  South  Vietnam  as 
an  independent  country.  From  the  United 
States?  Yes.  But  all  aid  must  be  given 
without  any  political  conditions. 

There  are  over  10  million  South  Vietnamese 
under  our  direct  political  control  at  this  mo- 
ment. These  are  mainly  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  We  also  have  thousands  in  the  co\in- 
tryalde  who  an  our  sympathisers. 

Ky — he  Is  a  puppet.  He's  really  not  even 
worth  talking  about. 

Be  assured  that  South  Vietnam  will  not, 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  be  Communist. 
You  must  believe  that. 

After  Independence.  South  Vietnam  will 
be  neutral.    It  will  be  nonallgned. 

There  are  many  problems  [concerning  re- 
unlflcation] .  Eventually  we  will  have  a  kind 
of  light  federation.  But  each  part  [of  Viet- 
nam] will  administer  its  own  internal  and 
foreign  aSaiia. 

Our  position  Is  really  completely  different 
from  tliat  of  North  Vietnam,  as  regards  re- 
unifloation,  .  .  .  The  north  must  be  willing 
to  accept  an  over-all  government  that  is  non- 
Conununist.  Communism  is  Impoasiblc  for 
South  Vietnam,  which  has  a  much  different 
tradition  and  altuatlon  than  the  north,  .  .  . 
Even  the  Communists  in  our  Front  believe 
that  Communism  in  the  south  la  impossible. 

If  Pieaident  Johnson  wants  to  discuss  ne- 
gotiations, he  has  to  treat  with  the  N.L.F. 
If  not,  negotiations  are  Impoaalble.  The 
Hanoi  government  has  no  right  to  negotiate 
in  oiv  name. 

If  Johnson  recognises  the  Vietcong  as  the 
true  leaders  of  the  war,  he  will  late  face.  We 
know  it  will  be  difficult.    But  he  must  do  it. 

[After  Tien'B  assertion  that  the  south  was 
controlled  completely  by  Vietcong,  Lock- 
wood  asked  about  the  capture  and  Identlflca- 
tlou  of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  and 
documents  In  the  south.  Tien  replied  em- 
phatically.] I  do  not  want  to  hide  anything. 
There  has  been  much  talk  on  this  subject.  I 
tell  you  frankly  that  as  of  now  there  are  no 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  south.  We 
have  sufficient  forces  to  resist  the  U.S.  ag- 
gression. At  one  time  we  sent  many  units  to 
the  north  for  training,  and  we  have  the  right 
to  recall  these  units  as  they  are  needed.  We 
are  beginning  to  recall  these  units  now. 

The   Dcatks    in    Vibtnam    Since    FxBKTTAaT 

Have  Besn  Unnxcesbabt 
(Statement   by    Sanford    Gottlieb,    political 

action  director.  National  Committee  for  a 

Sane  Nuclear  Policy) 

("A  conscientious  man  would  be  cautious 
how  he  dealt  In  blood" — ^Edmund  Buirke,  Let- 
ter to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol.) 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Algiers 
and  Paris  where  I  spent  a  total  of  six  hours 
speaking  with  officials  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam. In  addition,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
spend  many  additional  hoxu's  in  Paris  in 
conversation  with  those.  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, who  are  extremely  well  Informed 
about  Vietnamese  affairs.  This  was  my  third 
visit  to  Algiers  and  Paris  to  meet  with  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLP  officials.  The  others 
took  place  in  July,  1965,  and  January,  1966. 
AU  of  these  visits  were  fact-finding  missions 
made  on  behalf  of  the  National  Oommlttee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  After  each  visit 
I  shared  my  impresalons  with  the  State 
Department. 

I  wish  today  to  share  with  the  press  my 
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ImprMsloiu  of  the  currant  Bltuatlon  in  Viet- 
nam In  tbe  Ugbt  of  my  most  recent  conver- 
sations. If  we  really  hope  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  this  war,  with  Its 
special  peyctaologlcal  factcKs,  we  must  try 
to  understand  wbat  the  other  side  thlnJcs 
and  feels.  It  Is  my  hope  to  make  a  small  con- 
tribution to  that  understanding.  I  sbaU  deal 
first  with  the  diplomatic  situation,  second 
with  the  views  of  the  National  Liberation 
Frcxit. 

THE   OII>I.OMATIC    SITUATION 

Both  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  were 
apparently  ready  to  negotiate  during  the 
Tet  (lunar  new  year)  truce  in  February  if 
the  VS.  had  been  willing  unconditionally  to 
halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
consider  that  they  clearly  signaled  their  in- 
tentions. They  refer  repeatedly  to  the  inter- 
view given  by  North  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh  to  Wilfred 
Burchett.  They  consider  this  interview  as 
concrete  evidence  of  good  will  on  their  part. 
The  NliF  considers  its  support  of  an  extended 
truce  during  the  lunar  new  year  period  as 
an  additional  sign  of  good  will.  Without 
evidence  of  good  will,  they  say,  talks  cannot 
take  place. 

On  January  28,  North  Vietnam  gave  im- 
usual  prominence  to  its  Foreign  Minister's 
Interview  with  Wilfred  Burchett.  The  key 
section  of  that  interview  quoted  the  Foreign 
Minister  as  saying:  "It  U  only  after  the  un- 
conditional ending  of  the  bombing  and  the 
otlier  acts  of  war  being  carried  out  by  the 
I7.S.  against  North  Vietnam  that  there  can  be 
talks  between  the  countries."  The  Foreign 
Minister  also  clearly  failed  to  insist  on  Han- 
oi's Four  Points  as  a  condition  for  negotia- 
tions. 

Tet.  at  hia  news  conference  of  February  2, 
Preeldent  Johnson  bad  this  exchange  with 
the  press : 

Q.  Ar«  you  prepared  ...  to  tell  us  what 
kind  of  other  steps  the  other  side  should  take 
for  this  siispension  of  bombing? 

A.  Just  almost  any  step.  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  they  have  not  taken  any  yet  .  .  . 

Q  Would  you  consider  a  mere  wlUlngneas 
to  talk  peace  to  be  enough  of  a  step  on  their 
part  to  halt  bombing  or  would  some  military 
move  be  necessary? 

A.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  any  of  them 
have  said  which  indicates  any  seriousness  on 
their  part.  I  am  awaiting  any  offer  they 
might  care  to  make. 

Thus,  President  Johnson  refused  to  accept 
an  offlcial  statement  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Foreign  idlnlater  as  a  sign  of  "serious- 
ness". Had  there  been  on  the  part  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  any  serious  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  Foreign  Minister 
Trtelx's  words,  the  President  could  have 
chosen  the  more  favorable  interpretation  and 
responded  to  that  with  an  extension  of  the 
bombing  pause.  A  similar  approach  by  the 
Kennedy  Administration  helped  bring  the 
Cuban  mlsaUe  crisis  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 

Asked  by  the  Associated  Press  for  a  clari- 
fication of  Hanoi's  intentions,  Wilfred  Bur- 
chett responded  with  an  article  from  Pbnom 
Penh  which  was  published  In  The  Washing- 
ton Star  of  February  8.  The  AP  said  the 
article  "gives  a  Communist  view  and  should 
be  read  in  that  light."  In  other  words,  it  was 
a  faithful  report  of  Hanoi's  attitude.  Bur- 
chett wrote: 

"In  tallcs  to  the  Vietnamese  following  the 
Trlnh  interview  and  seeking  clarification  I 
was  told: 

" '.  .  .  If  bombings  cease  completely,  good 
and  favorable  conditions  will  be  created  for 
the  talks.  Halt  the  bombings,  come  and 
talk.  Let's  see  what  can  be  done  next.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  he  was  only  awaiting  a 
sign.  Well,  he's  had  the  sign.  We've  shown 
our  good  will,  the  n.S.  must  do  the  same.' " 

On  the  basts  of  my  recent  talks,  I  believe 
the  North  Vietnamese  attitude  toward  start- 
ing negotiations  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
way:  "We  will  not  negotiate  under  bombing 


or  the  threat  of  bombing.  We  will  negotiate 
when  the  n.S.  stops  using  the  bombings  as 
a  form  of  pressure."  A$  far  m  one  can  tell, 
the  offer  it  still  on  the  table.  Hanoi  is  not 
asking  for  the  withdrawal  of  VS.  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  or  even  a  complete  halt  to 
hostilities  in  the  South  before  talks  begin. 
It  i3  asking  that  the  U.S.  renounce  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  bad  continued  the  bomb- 
ing pause  after  the  deadline  of  the  Tet  truce 
without  Indicating  whether  the  pause  was 
permanent  or  temporary,  it  U  probable  that 
a  dialogue  could  have  begun  which  would 
have  led  to  negotiations.  This  is  the  view 
shared  by  all  of  the  knowledgeable  third- 
party  observers  with  whom  I  spoke  during 
my  recent  trip. 

For  Its  i>art,  during  the  recent  Tet  truce 
the  Johnson  AdminlstratloQ  insisted  upon  a 
reciprocal  military  re^K>nse  by  Hanoi  be- 
fore talks  could  begin.  This  represented  an 
"upplng  of  the   ante"  by  comparison  with 

1966,  when  Administration  spokesmen  asked 
merely  that  Hanoi  come  to  the  conference 
table  if  the  U.S.  stopped  the  bombing. 

On  February  18,  1966.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  declared:  "Some  governments 
said  Hanoi  would  talk  if  we  would  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam.  We  tried  that  twice, 
briefiy  last  spring,  and.  recently,  for  37  days 
but  it  made  no  difference.  Hanoi  would  not 
come  to  the  conference  table." 

Yet,  at  his  press  conference  of  March  9, 

1967,  President  Johnson  made  unmistakably 
clear  that  his  Administration  is  now  de- 
manding something  more  than  a  promise 
to  negotiate.    He  said: 

"...  I  thought  I  said  it  in  my  last  press 
conference.  Just  almost  any  reciprocal  ac- 
tion on  their  part.  We  have  said  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  stop  our  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  if  they  would  stop  their  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam.  That  we  would  be  glad 
to  halt  our  bombing  if  they  would  halt  their 
aggression  and  their  infiltration.  We  are 
prepared  to  discuss  anything  that  they're 
willing  to  discuss.  But  they're  not  willing  to 
discuss  anything  as  of  now." 

When  Hanoi  failed  to  accept  the  notion  of 
a  reciprocal  military  response,  the  U.S.  again 
escalated  the  war  by  mining  the  rivers  of 
southern  North  Vietnam,  bombarding  the 
North  Vietnamese  coast,  and  firing  artillery 
across  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  In  Hanoi's 
eyes,  this  escalation  Is  proof  that  the  VS. 
Interpreted  the  North  Vietnamese  gestures 
of  good  will  as  signs  of  weakness.  Hanoi  also 
seems  to  suspect  that  the  U.8.  is  using  tnis 
moment  of  disarray  in  China  to  strike  hard 
at  North  Vietnam  without  fear  of  Chinese 
intervention.  In  the  face  of  increased  es- 
calation by  the  U.S.,  North  Vietnam  believes 
that  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  resist.  One 
can  assume  that  it  will  do  so  with  additional 
help  from  its  allies. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  Hanoi 
and  the  NLF  believe  there  can  be  no  peace 
talks  until  the  U.S.  approach  changes.  Es- 
calation can  never  bring  negotiations  In 
their  view.  If  their  gestures  of  good  will  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  signs  of  weakness,  they 
will  make  no  fvirther  gestures.  The  next 
move,  they  told  me,  is  up  to  the  U.S. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
it  aeenu  to  me  that  the  fighting  and  the 
deaths  in  Vietnam  since  February  have  been 
unnecessary.  Had  the  U.S.  been  willing  to 
extend  the  bombing  pause  indefinitely  after 
the  lunar  new  year  truce.  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  peace  talks.  Even  if  the 
extension  of  the  bombing  pause  had  not 
been  characterized  as  permanent  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, there  might  have  been  prelimi- 
nary conversations  leading  to  full-scale  ne- 
gotiations. This  was  a  risk  loorth  taking 
because  it  might  have  ended  the  war. 

Administration  spokesmen  are  likely  to 
reply  that  the  North  Vietnamese  used  the 
Tet  truce  vastly  to  Increase  their  movement 
of  supplies.  There  are  several  answers  to 
this.    First,  the  VS.  also  used  the  Tet  truce 


to  Increase  its  movement  of  men  and  sop- 
piles,  using  this  period  to  prepare  for  tht 
massive  "Operation  Junction  City"  according 
to  Agence  France  Presse  {La  Monde,  Febru- 
ary 25).  Second,  not  one  offlcial  U.S.  state- 
ment nor  any  press  report  indicated  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  moved  these  supplies 
beytmd  the  17th  Parallel  during  this  period. 
If  so.  Hanoi  used  the  truce  tor  mllitsry 
movemenu  within  its  own  borders.  If  the 
proximity  of  this  build-up  to  the  17th  P»ar- 
allel  then  appeared  ominous  to  the  VS.,  how 
did  the  "long  files"  of  U.S.  trucks  reported 
at  that  time  on  the  road  from  Saigon  to 
Tay  Ninb  appear  to  the  other  side?  Finally, 
if  both  sides  are  to  interpret  the  other's 
IntenUons  only  by  its  military  movements 
and  actions,  there  will  be  enough  mutual 
siispicion  to  keep  the  war  going  for  a  very 
long  time  Indeed. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  also 
pointed  to  Hanoi's  refusal  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  reciprocal  military  response  u 
proof  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not 
interested  In  negotiations.  I  think  It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  not  interested  in  Washington's 
Idea  of  symmetry.  They  consider  that  Ua. 
bombings  of  their  territory  constitutes  s 
flagrant  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  an 
Independent  state.  No  peace  talks  can  take 
place,  they  say,  until  these  attacks  stop.  Ai 
for  their  help  to  the  Viet  Cong,  they  see  thU 
as  aid  to  fellow  Vietnamese  who,  like  them- 
selves, are  fighting  for  their  Independence 
but  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
The  North  Vietnamese  simply  fall  to  see  the 
validity  of  comparing  U.S.  air  attacks  on 
their  territory  with  their  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
This  does  not  mean  that.  If  the  bomblngt 
were  stopped,  the  North  would  automatically 
go  on  supplying  the  Viet  Cong.  That  would 
no  doubt  depend  on  other  factors.  It  does 
mean  that  they  see  their  "quo"  for  the 
American  "quid"  as  a  commitment  to  talk. 
Isn't  that  what  the  Administration  says  it 
has  been  seeking? 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  not  so  long 
ago.  the  Johnson  Administration  was  not 
mtkinif  for  reeiprooal  military  ruponse  as  a 
condition  for  halting  the  bombirtg  and  start- 
ing negotiations.  Why  this  hardening  of 
po€itionr  It  represents,  I  believe,  a  eeleu- 
lated  effort  by  the  Adminittration  to  avoid 
negotiations  in  the  first  half  of  1967 — except 
on  terms  which  would  humiliate  Harurt — «o 
that  a  position  of  military  strength  can  be 
purtued  until  later  this  year.  At  that  timt, 
following  the  presidential  elections  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  Administration  will  probably 
make  renewed  efforts  to  negotiate.  The 
18t$  election  eampclgn  M  the  V.S.  does  im- 
pose a  deadline  on  this  pursuit  which  posset 
for  a  policy.  Meanwhile,  however,  tht  Ad- 
ministration tciU  do  its  best  to  avoid  negotia- 
tioru.  unless  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  come  crawl- 
ing to  the  conference  table.  Everyone  with 
whom  1  tpoke  during  my  recent  trip— Viet- 
namese and  third-party  observers  of  wianf 
different  backgrounds — agreed  with  this 
analysis.  (See  excerpts  from  Le  Neuvel  Ob- 
servateur.  attached) . 

The  Vietnamese  have  known  war  for  a 
whole  generation.  In  their  long  history,  tb«y 
have  fought  as  nationalists  against  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  French. 
Many  of  them  today  are  engaged  In  what  they 
consider  a  nationalist  struggle  against  the 
Americans,  We  can  flatten  North  Vietnam 
and  they  wont  come  crawling.  We  can 
launch  ever  more  massive  search-and- 
destroy  missions  In  the  South  and  they 
wont  oome  crawling.  We  can  use  all  ths 
awesome  arsenal  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth  and  they  won't  come  crawling. 
Tlie  men  I  met  In  Paris  and  Algiers  are  calm. 
They  know  what  the  next  steps  of  American 
escalation  mean  for  their  country.  But 
they  seem  resigned  to  take  It.  They  will  talk 
as  equals,  but  they  will  not  come  crawling 
to  the  conference  table. 


TBC  VOEWS  or  THX  NATIONAL  UBSSaTION  FKONT 

The  following  summary  is  based  on  state- 
ments by  the  chief  of  the  NLF  Mission  in 
Algiers,  a  member  of  the  NLF  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

1.  Negotiations 

American  "aggression"  is  the  sole  obstacle 
to  peace  in  Vietnam.  When  it  stops,  there 
can  be  negotiations.  Hanoi  cannot  speak 
for  the  South  in  such  negotiations,  so  the 
mj  will  have  to  meet  separately  with  the 
U.S.  to  discuss  problems  relating  to  the 
Bouth.  Among  the  problems  which  can  be 
discussed  are  means  of  withdrawing  U.S. 
troops  from  Bouth  Vietnam,  but  internal 
political  questions  can  only  be  discussed 
among  Vietnamese. 
2.  Elections  conducted  by  the  Saigon  regime 

As  long  as  UJ8.  troops  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam, no  government  in  Saigon  can  escape 
American  Influence  and  no  elections  can  be 
free.  If  a  government  came  to  power  In 
Saigon  which  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of 
U.8.  troops  we  would  support  it. 

3.  Future  status  of  South  Vietnam 

There  are  many  different  groups  in  South 
Vietnam,  especially  religious  groups.  There 
are  many  more  religions  In  the  South  than 
in  the  North,  and  they  all  participate  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  In  the  South, 
there  have  also  beien  landlords  and  members 
of  the  bourgeoisie  In  the  Resistance,  which 
makes  for  another  difference  from  the  North. 
Wbat  unites  all  these  groups  in  the  NLF  is 
the  struggle  for  Independence  from  foreign 
Influence.  It  is  not  socialism  or  communism 
which  unites  them.  Therefore,  the  NLF 
seeks  a  coalition  govemnMnt  in  Saigon 
which  represents  all  groups  except  the 
"fascists"  and  which  Is  neutral,  neither  pro- 
American  nor  pro- Communist. 


4.  Foreign  aid 

South  Vietnam  is  a  poor  country.  We 
shall  need  and  shall  accept  aid  from  all 
countries.  Including  the  U.S.,  if  it  is  given 
without  strings  attached.  The  development 
of  the  Mekong  could  help  South  Vietnam 
generate  power,  create  industries  and  mecha- 
nize its  agriculture.  American  know-how 
could  be  very  important. 

5.  Reunification 

Must  be  accomplished  over  a  period  of 
time  (The  previous  NLF  mission  chief  in 
Algiers  told  me  that  it  could  require  up  to 
ao  years — S.Q  )  on  a  step-by-step  basis,  tak- 
ing account  of  the  differences  between  North 
and  South.  In  the  first  stage  there  should 
be  a  restoration  of  postal,  economic  and  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  freedom  of  travel.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  reunification,  there  would 
be  two  separate  governments  in  Hanoi  and 
Saigon  and  some  form  of  Joint  assembly  to 
work  out  common  problems. 

MAn.  FOR  TT.S.  PBiaONXRS  OF  THI  VHTTCONC 

The  NLF  bad  previously  agreed  to  use  Its 
mission  In  Algiers  as  a  mall  drop  for  Ameri- 
can troops  captured  In  South  Vietnam. 
When  this  Information  was  released  by  us  In 
the  VS.  In  January,  1966,  the  mission  In 
Algiers  received  more  mail  than  it  could 
bsndle,  including  large  p>ackages.  At  our  re- 
quest, the  NLF  has  renewed  its  agreement  to 
forward  letters  to  prisoners  captured  in  the 
South  with  the  understanding  that,  due  to 
extremely  difficult  circumstances,  there  can 
be  no  certainty  of  delivery  or  of  reply.  Their 
new  address  Is:  National  Liberation  Front,  4 
Bue  Vivlani-El  Blar,  Algiers,  Algeria. 

KiciaFTB  Fkox  "How  Johnson  Ict  HniHKi.t' 

Bs  CONVmCKD" 

(By  Olivier  Todd,  Le  Nouvel  Obserrateur, 
Paris,  Mar.  8-16,  1967) 
Qeneral  Wheeler  Is  oompetMit.  He  let  tlae 
Tet  truoe  and  the  WUson-Kosygin  effort  pass 
vlthont  intervening.  When  the  latter  failed, 
tu  told  himself  thAt  bis  moment  bad  coom 


aztd  he  spent  hours  alone  with  President 
Johnson  ...  To  convlnoc  the  Preeldent,  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  proposed  a  plan  whose  appear- 
ances are  military  but  whose  goal  is  politi- 
cal: a  five-month  plan  which  should  bring 
results  before  next  fall. 

According  to  Wheeler,  without  completely 
winning  the  war  on  the  ground,  this  plan 
can  force  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  make  |>eace — separately.  General 
Whaeler  has  no  desire  to  get  bogged  down  In 
Vietnam  for  10  or  20  years.  .  .  . 

With  a  great  deal  of  ability,  knowing  that 
Johnson  has  for  a  long  time  been  skeptical 
of  purely  military  thinking.  General  Wheeler 
systematically  defended  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  beginning  with  the  political 
advantages:  These  bombings,  he  said,  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  authority  of  Marshall 
Ky  .  .  .  General  Wheeler  said  was  "very  im- 
pressed by  Ky's  political  progress."  Starting 
from  there,  he  sketched  the  two  sides  of  his 
military  strategy.  With  the  President — 
much  noore  than  before  the  Congressional 
committees — General  Wheeler  admitted  that 
the  bombings  of  the  North  tiave  only  been 
20%  effective  In  stopping  the  fiow  of  men 
and  materiel  toward  the  South.  But,  he  ex- 
plained, the  bombings  are  necessary  to  fix 
In  North  Vietnam  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  soldiers. 

With  460,000  men  already  under  arms, 
North  Vietnam  cannot  mobilize  more  than  a 
total  of  700,000.  The  best  way  of  prevent- 
ing more  reinforcements  to  the  South  is  to 
keep  all  of  Hanoi's  soldiers  In  a  "state  of 
ftermanent  alert."  This  Is  ttxe  basic  goal 
of  the  latest  escalation  against  North  Viet- 
nam .  .  . 

Wheeler  beUeves  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese should  be  given  the  impression  that 
an  American  landing  In  the  North  is  pos- 
sible in  order  to  make  them  keep  a  heavy 
cover  of  troops  along  their  coasts.  This 
was  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  overly 
spectacular  amphibious  operations  of  the 
Marines  t)etween  Qusuigtrl  and  Quang  Nhal. 
Johnson  said  Wheeler  agree  that,  in  any  case, 
no  landing  should  be  made  in  the  North  .  .  . 

The  second  side  of  the  Wheeler  plan:  the 
South.  The  General  maintained  that  ttie 
Viet  Cong  troops  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  Infiltrated  into  the  South  are  begin- 
ning to  lack  automatic  and  semi-automatic 
weapons,  most  of  which  come  from  China. 
"The  'cultural  revoluticm'  has  provoked  an 
Industrial  revolution — a  slowdown  in  de- 
liveries," the  Americans  say.  Now  is  the  time 
to  profit  by  launching  massive  "search-and- 
destroy"  missions. 

MXMOSANDUM 

(By  Oeorge  McTuman  Kahin,  professor  of 
government  at  Cornell  University  and  co- 
author of  "The  United  States  in  Vietnam," 
incorporating  notes  on  his  oral  presenta- 
tion and  the  subsequent  discussion  of  Mar. 
20,    1907.    The   reflections  here   described 
are  based  upon  a  month's  stay  in  Vietnam, 
December,    1966-January,    1967,   involving 
visits  to  Danang,  Hue,  Hoi  An,  Quang  Ngai, 
and  Long  An  province  as  well  as  Saigon.) 
My  cliief  objects  of  interest  were: 
L  Ths  Padflcatlon  Program. 
£L  Views  of  tbe  Saigon  Military  Leader- 
ship. 

m.  lUe  Constituent  Assembly. 
IV.  The  Buddhist  Opposition  and  its  Cur- 
rsnt  Pollttcal  View. 

X.  THX   PACIflCATIOIf  FROGKAIC 

Among  the  most  important  reasons  for 
this  program's  failure  are : 

(a)  The  destructive  and  disruptive  Impact 
of  American  and  Korean  search  and  destroy 
operations  upon  the  civilian  population; 

(b)  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  In  meeting  its  rssponstbUity  for 
«l«ur  and  boKt  oper»ttons; 


(c)  lack  of  attention  to  land  reform  and 
the  frequent  (though  Inadvertent)  restora- 
tion of  landlords  to  their  old  positions; 

(d)  Premier  Ky's  destruction  of  much  of 
the  non-conununist  (Buddhist)  administra- 
tive infrastructure  in  the  First  Corps  area. 

(a)  American  and  Korean  search  and  de- 
stroy operations  tear  down  the  structure  of 
rural  Vietnamese  society  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  pacification  effort  is  building  it  up. 
The  rapid  massing  and  projection  of  superior 
American  and  Korean  firepower  which  has 
been  so  important  a  factor  In  successee 
against  large  Vletoong  and  North  Vietnamese 
units  has  been  heavily  destructive  of  villages 
and  peasant  society  in  general.  Not  only  are 
many  civilians  maimed  and  killed,  their  vil- 
lages destroyed  and  crops  ruined,  but  also 
these  search  and  destroy  operations  generate 
a  tremendous  and  steadily  accelerating  num- 
ber of  refugees. 

1.  Refugees 

By  the  most  conservative  estimate '  the 
total  number  of  refugees  had  reached  1,616,- 
663  by  the  end  of  November  1966,  not  includ- 
ing an  addlUonal  160-200,000  refugees  in 
the  Saigon  area  and  a  major  Influx  of  more 
than  100,000  refugeee  into  Danang.  By  the 
end  of  1966,  then,  the  total  number  of  refu- 
gees was  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  million, 
with  the  Director  Qeneral  of  the  Govern- 
ment Refugee  Office  expecting  an  accelerat- 
ing Increase  as  a  consequence  of  new  Ameri- 
can operations  in  the  DelU  (a  minimum  of 
400,000  more  from  this  area  alone.) 

Given  the  fact  that  almost  one-quarter  of 
Bouth  Vietnam's  16  mlUloo  people  live  In 
dtlee  and  towns,  approximately  one  out  of 
six  peasants  has  now  beoonoe  a  refugee,  with 
the  proportion  clearly  destined  to  Increase  as 
search  and  destroy  operations  continue. 
Moreover,  because  theee  military  operations 
are  generally  concentrated  in  particular  areas 
of  the  country,  the  proportion  of  refugees  is 
even  higher  in  certsUn  provinces.  Thus,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Refugee  Office  de- 
scribes Binh  Dinh  province  as  "one  great 
refugee  camp" — ^Its  total  number  of  refugees 
at  the  end  of  November  1966  having  reached 
more  than  275,000  out  of  a  population  of 
784,000  (36%  of  the  total).  Although  some 
of  the  refugees  find  temporary  work  in  the 
cities  and  around  major  American  bases,  the 
vast  majority  remain  unlntegrated  into  Viet- 
namese society  and  life  In  semisqualor  In 
overcrowded  rsfiigee  camps. 

2.  CitHlian  casualtiei 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  discussion  several 
Senators  Indicated  their  interest  in  the  na- 
ture of  civilian  Injvirles.  it  would  be  pertinent 
for  me  to  indicate  that  the  source  of  my  im- 
pressions were  not  confined  to  hospital  rec- 
ords and  interviews  with  hospital  personnel. 
In  several  of  the  hospitals  I  visited  (In 
Saigon,  Hue  and  Quangngal)  I  was  sOtle  to 
see  any  ward  I  wished.  Inspect  the  rwcords 
aUached  to  the  beds  of  patients  and  talk  to 
medical  internees  and  nurses  as  well  as  doc- 
tors. A  report  complied  by  medical  staff  in 
November  1966  at  Hue  hospital  indicated  taiat 
almost  90%  of  the  war  casualties  were  oc- 
casioned by  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
army  air  bombardment  and  artillery;  at 
Quangngal,  where  I  visited  every  ward  of  the 
hospital,  an  American  who  worked  these  esti- 
mated that  about  70%  of  all  civilian  war 
casualties  had  been  Inflicted  by  American. 
South  Korean  and  South  Vietnamese  aerial 
bombardment  smd  artUlery,  with  the  remain- 
ing 30%  stemming  from  Vletoong  and  North 
Vietnamese  action  (mostly  from  land  mines) . 

The  only  information  which  I  was  able  to 
secure  at  the  cental  hospital  In  Saigon  were 
that  "moet  of  the  civilian  casusatles"  were 
caused  by  aerial  and  artillery  bombardn»ent. 


>ProvlClMl  ms  by  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment's central  Ref\jgee  Ofllce  In  Saigon  (Pre- 
viously known  as  Commissariat  for  Refugees) . 
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As  of  December  26.  1966,  when  I  visited  this 
hospital.  I  found  that  in  its  beck  wards  were 
many  victims  of  napalm  (at  least  thlrty-flve 
In  the  six  wards  I  visited ) .  It  was  not  merely 
their  appearance  (features  literally  melted 
together)  that  Indicated  this,  or  that  the 
Internees  and  nuraee  stated  that  this  was 
the  case;  in  addition,  each  patient  had 
fastened  to  his  bed  a  record  Indicating 
napalm  as  the  cause  of  the  burning  and 
bloating  wherever  it  had  been  so  diagnosed. 
A  large  portion  of  these  napalm  casualties 
were  children.  On  the  same  day  I  visited  the 
Saigon  Children's  hospital  and  found  only 
tliree  such  cases  there — all  vary  recent. 
Upon  asking  the  reason  for  this  I  was  In- 
formed by  medical  students  that  It  Is  govern- 
ment policy  to  disperse  as  widely  as  possible 
napalm  casualties  that  are  brought  to  hos- 
pitals so  that  visitors  will  not  conclude  that 
there  are  so  many  of  them.  Since  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk  in  his  recent  report  states  that  he  saw 
little  evidence  of  napalm  injuries  in  the  hos- 
pitals he  visited,  I  can  only  surmise  that  he 
must  have  been  given  the  sort  of  prepared 
and  guided  tour  that  often  makes  it  so  dlfB- 
cult  for  official  visitors  to  see  much  that  Is 
significant. 

(b)  Among  the  American  offloers  with 
whom  I  talked  (marine  and  army),  there 
was  unanimity  as  to  the  incapacitif  of  the 
ARVN  (Army  of  South  Vietnam)  to  fulfill 
the  major  role  assigned  to  it  under  the 
pacification  program — that  of  clear  and  hold, 
and  more  specifically  of  providing  sufficient 
security  for  the  pacification  cadre  teams. 

One  reason  they  gave  is  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  ARVN  units  are  not  effective  fighting 
forces  and  avoid  battle  with  TC  forces  that 
rettim  subsequent  to  the  search  and  destroy 
operations  that  have  temporarily  pushed 
them  out.  Oombat  ineffectiveness  Is  often 
increased  by  the  continuing  high  deeertlon 
rate.  When  I  visited  Long  An  province  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  Saigon  I  found 
that  with  the  25th  ARVN  division  there,  the 
desertion  rate  Is  more  than  1,000  men  per 
month,  this  number  including  a  significant 
number  of  officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men. 
(This  may  help  explain  why  out  of  some  600 
villages  in  the  province  only  90  are  controlled 
by  the  Saigon  government.) 

Secondly,  these  U.S.  marine  and  army  offi- 
cers were  In  solid  agreement  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  as  a  whole  is  not  psycho- 
logically attunded  to  eSectlve  clear  and  hold 
operations  among  the  p>easantry,  and  that  It 
acts  much  mcx'e  Ilka  an  alien  occupying  force 
than  a  friendly  defender.  The  incidence  of 
chicken  and  pig  stesUing  and  rape  of  peasant 
women  are  alone  so  high  and  so  widespread, 
they  said,  as  to  ensure  this. 

(c)  In  those  rural  areas  where  It  exercises 
control,  Saigon't  land  policy  inevitably  alien- 
ates a  major  part  of  the  peasantry.  Premier 
Ky's  administration,  despite  many  well  pul>- 
liclzed  statements,  has  not  been  willing  to 
carry  through  agrarian  reform  even  to  the 
limited  and  grossly  lnadeq\iate  extent  that 
Dlem  did.'  Pacification  has  usually  meant 
the  return  of  Uie  landlord  and  his  reposses- 
sion of  lands  which  the  Vletcong  previously 
distributed  to  landless  peasants.  When  the 
Vletcong  reasserts  con^ol  over  villages  re- 
cenUy  pacified  by  the  U.S.  and  Saigon,*  it 
usuEdly  quickly  returns  ownership  of  land- 
lord holdings  to  the  peasant  tenants.    If  one 


•  Although  each  pacification  cadre  team 
has  on  it  members  who  are  charged  with 
seeing  that  agrarian  laws  are  respected,  the 
laws  in  question  are  those  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem, 
and  where  actually  enforced  apply  to  maxi- 
mum rent  and  not  redistribution.  (Dlem 
never  countenanced  a  program  of  land  re- 
distribution except  where  French  estates  and 
Vietnamese  holdings  of  more  than  284  acres 
of  rice  lands  were  concerned,  and  even  this 
'program  was  only  partially  carried  out.) 

*  "Depaclflcatlcm"  is  the  term  used  by  local 
officials  for  this  process. 


seeks  to  understaj:ul  why  most  of  the  culti- 
vated land  in  Soutb  Vietnam  Is  NLF  con- 
trolled '  one  has  to  reckon  with  the  persist- 
ing attraction  of  tke  NLP's  land  poUcy  for 
rural  Vietnamese  and  the  fact  that  the 
peasants  who  revolted  against  Dlem  still  see 
Saigon  as  a  symbol  of  the  landlord. 

Moreover,  in  the  pacification  program  it  is 
usually  Imposaible  to  select  villagee  as  candi- 
dates for  the  effort  on  the  basis  of  a  healthy 
land  ownership  pattern.  (In  one  recently 
pacified  village  which  I  visited  only  three 
out  of  81  families  owned  the  land  they  Ulled; 
most  of  the  land  being  owned  by  absentee 
landlords  living  In  the  district  oapitei  or 
Saigon.' 

(d)  In  the  First  Corps  area  efforts  at  paoi- 
floatUm  have  been  severely  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  Piemier  Ky's  suppression  of  the 
Buddhists  there  in  the  spring  of  1966.  In 
putting  down  the  "Buddhist  Struggle  Move- 
ment" the  Ky  government  destroyed  much  of 
the  noncommunlst  administrative  infrastruc- 
ture in  the  northern  provinces  of  South 
Vletnaoi.  This  being  an  area  of  particularly 
strong  support  for  Trl  Quang  and  his  group, 
it  was  necessary  in  crushing  their  popularly 
backed  movement  to  root  out  much  of  the 
noncommunlst  civilian  administration  as 
well  as  purge  the  two  army  divisions  that 
supported  them. 

Thus  in  their  pacification  efforts  n.S. 
Marines  have  suflwed  a  major  handicap  and 
have  won  beck  only  a  small  part  of  the  area 
that  was  lost  to  the  Vletcong  because  of  Ky's 
suppression    of    the   Buddhists.*     In   Quang 


*  The  actual  extent  of  government  control 
over  niral  areas  Is  even  less  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  For  instance,  it  Is  usual  for  the 
CVT  (Farmers  Union) — run  by  the  govern- 
ment-sponsored Vietnamese  confederation  of 
labor — to  pay  taxes  to  the  IfU  even  in  the 
limited  rural  areas  where  the  Farmer's  Union 
operates. 

'  Although  some  American  officials  with 
whom  I  talked  were  quick  to  agree  as  to  the 
desirability  of  selecting  villages  for  pacifica- 
tion which  have  a  healthy  land  tenure  pat- 
tern, they  said  that  this  was  usually  made 
quite  Impossible  by  the  reluctance  of  local 
Vietnamese  officials  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary cooperation.  As  they  pointed  out.  the 
majority  of  district  and  provincial  officials 
either  are  landowners  themselves  or  have 
eloee  family  or  other  ties  with  large  land- 
owners. Thus,  most  Vietnamese  officials  In 
the  provinces  (as  well  as  many  In  Saigon) 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  agrarian  status 
quo  and  are  usually  not  Inclined  to  be  co- 
operative In  providing  even  reliable  cadastral 
date  necessary  for  an  effective  approach  to 
pacification. 

"In  January  1967  the  road  from  Dan&ng 
south  to  Hoi  An  (the  capital  of  Quang  Nam 
province)  was  reasonably  safe  for  travel  until 
only  late  afternoon,  while  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  one  could  drive  the  road  at  night.  In 
driving  down  the  road  to  Hoi  An.  I  came 
across  a  Marine  unit  conducting  a  security 
operation  only  seven  mUes  south  of  Dan&ng. 

Directly  across  the  river  to  the  south  of 
Hoi  An  Is  a  "Harassment  and  Interdiction 
Zone"  Into  which  U.S.  artillery  pumps  Inter- 
mittent salvos  of  shells  to  keep  the  VC  from 
using  the  territory  as  a  staging  area  for  an 
assault  on  Hoi  An.  The  consequent  devas- 
tation of  Tillages  In  the  area  helps  acooont 
for  the  fact  that  approximately  half  at  Hoi 
An '8  population  Is  made  up  of  refugees. 

When  I  visited  Hue  I  discovered  that  one 
of  the  city's  major  suburbs  was  unsafe  to 
visit  at  night  because  of  VC  penetration; 
that  even  during  the  day  time  it  was  unsafe 
to  visit  the  royal  tombs,  less  than  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  dty;  that  the  VC  had 
attacked  a  major  military  barracks  on  the 
edge  of  the  dty  only  two  weeks  before;  and 
that  the  city  central  police  station  had  been 
mortared  at  least  seven  times  during  the 
previous  six  months.    Hue  and  Its  immediate 


Nam  province,  the  principal  area  of  marine 
acUvlty  pcuUfication  efforts  have  In  fact  r». 
stored  Saigon's  authority  to  only  a  few  vil- 
lages.  Marine  officers  informed  me  that  as 
of  December  31,  1966,  only  18  hamlets  (wltb 
a  total  population  of  19,967)  had  been  secured 
out  of  a  total  of  549  hamlets  with  a  total 
population  estimated  at  568,288.  Out  of  thla 
rural  population  they  estimated  that  approx- 
Imately  150,000  had  become  refugees.^ 
n.     TixwpoiNT     or    thx     saicon     ioutaet 

LfAOEXSHJP 

Pacification  is  a  process  which  the  military 
Junta  In  Saigon  views  as  taWng  place  behind 
an  American  military  shield  that  will  remain 
in  Vietnam  for  a  full  generation.  This  was 
made  clear  to  me  in  a  long  discussion  which 
I  had  with  one  of  the  tcyp  generals  in  the 
Junta,  a  man  regarded  by  U.S.  officials  as 
politically  the  most  sophisticated  of  the 
group.  What  struck  me  in  talking  with  him 
and  other  Vietnamese  military  leaders  was 
their  confident  taking-for-granted  that 
American  troops  would  remain  on  in  Viet- 
nam to  provide  them  such  a  shield,  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  against  the  Vlet- 
cong for  as  long  as  a  generation.  This  was 
matched  by  their  candor  m  disclosing  an  ap- 
palling lack  of  confidence  In  their  own  abiuty 
to  compete  politically  with  NLF  even  behind 
such  an  American  shield.  The  point  of  vlsv 
can,  I  think,  best  be  conveyed  to  you  by 
quoting  to  you  from  the  statements  made  to 
me  by  the  above  mentioned  general : 

"To  defeat  the  communists  we  must  win 
against  them  both  politically  and  militarily 
But  we  are  very  weak  politically  and  without 
the  strong  political  support  of  the  popula- 
tion which  the  NLP  have.  Thus  now  even 
if  we  defeat  them  militarily,  they  can  come 
to  power  because  of  their  greater  political 
strength.  We  now  have  (thanks  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  Allies)  a  strong  military  Instru- 
ment. But  we  are  without  a  political  instru- 
ment that  can  compete  with  the  com- 
munists m  the  south.  Such  a  political  In- 
strument we  must  now  begin  to  create,  a 
process  that  will  take  a  generaUon.  It  U 
unrealistic  to  speak  of  a  cease  fire  until  after 
we  have  built  up  our  political  strength  to  a 
point  where  we  can  compete  with  com- 
munists successfully — a  decade  from  now  at 
least.  Thus  your  President's  statement  at 
Manila  that  U.S.  troops  would  begin  with- 
drawal within  6  months  of  a  settlement 
makes  no  sense.  We  must  have  nUUtary 
victory  pZus  poatical  superiority  first.  To 
secure  military  victory  It  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  war  into  North  Vietnam  and  defeat 
the  Communists  there  as  well. 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  endurance  and  patience — 
this  struggle.  Napoleon  said,  he  who  can 
maintain  his  forces  that  extra  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  the  battlefield  will  win.  In  this 
case.  It  is  the  side  that  can  maintain  itseli 
that  extra  decade  on  the  battlefield  that  will 
Win." 

When  I  speculated  that  any  effective  In- 
vaelon  of  the  North  wtMiM  probably  neose- 
sltate  something  Uke  a  million  Amerlean 
troops  in  Vietnam,  he  readily  ooneurred. 
When  I  Inquired  whether  such  aotion  might 
not  ultimately  Induce  North  Vietnamese 
forces  to  seek  base  areas  in  southern  China 
as  well  as  In  Laos,  his  answer  was  that  in  any 
case  It  would  be  necessary  ultimately  to  carry 
the  war  Into  China  and  that  to  this  end  It 
would  be  advisable  to  encourage  Chiang  Kal 
Shek  to  attack  the  mainland  and  to  utilize 
some  of  his  troops  in  South  Vietnam.    He 


surrouadlngs  had  been  reaaonably  secure 
prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  Buddhists 
last  spring. 

'The  government's  central  Refuge  Office 
gave  a  figure  of  88,611  refugees  for  Novem- 
ber 80,  l»e6,  apart  from  those  who  had  moved 
into  the  city  of  Danang  (that  city*  popula- 
tion has  approximately  tripled  In  the  iMt 
year,  reading  almost  800,000) . 


went  on  to  argue  that  the  United  States  was 
wrong  in  assuming  that  China  and  Russia 
were  not  still  close  military  allies  and  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  move  on  to  World 
War  in  BO  as  to  insure  that  communist 
power  was  fully  removed  from  Vietnam. 

m.  THX  ooNSTrrxTXNT  taaxMsi.T 
The  political  future  for  South  Vietnam 
which  the  military  Junta  has  agreed  to  is 
rather  different  from  what  we  are  now  being 
assured  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  secure. 
Despite  the  courage  and  forthrlghtneae  of  a 
mioorlty  of  Its  rasenbera,  the  Aseembly  as  a 
whole  has  baeked  down  t%  the  face  of  the 
pressure  which  the  military  laadership  has 
been  applying  ever  since  last  fall  when  the 
Assembly  began  its  deliberations. 

The  strategy  of  the  military  Junta  has  been 
to  avoid  any  final  confrontation  with  the 
Constituent  Assembly  at  the  conclusion  of 
its  sessions.  Instead,  there  have  been  a 
series  of  Informal,  largely  unpubllelzed  con- 
frontations during  the  past  six  months  be- 
tween repreeentatlves  of  the  Junta  and  As- 
sembly leader*,  wherein  the  military  have 
exacted  the  oonoeseloBS  most  Important  to 
them.  Tkue,  although  a  few  generals  re- 
main dissatisfied  with  some  provisions  in  the 
draft  submitted  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, they  had  alieady  secnred  the  essential 
concessions  and  have  little  reason  to  be  dls- 
latisfied  wtth  the  final  result. 

Leading  clvlttan  members  of  flhe  Oon- 
sUtuent  Assembly  now  argue  that  "political 
realism"  dictates  that  they  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  junta's  choice  as  President  under 
the  constitution.  They  have  yielded  to  the 
military's  Inrtstence  that  during  the  election 
period  it  win  control  the  government  and, 
as  !s  generally  cxprcted  In  S.^on,  the  elec- 
toral process  as  well.  The  Junta  is  Insisting 
that  It  have  at  least  as  much  say  about  fram- 
ing the  new  election  law  as  the  Constituent 
Assembly  (with  negotiations  between  miU- 
lary  and  civilian  leaders  apparently  proceed- 
ing Informally.  In  much  the  same  way  as 
during  the  drafting  of  the  constitution.) 

Another  signally  Important  retreat  by 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  con- 
cerns the  election  of  province  chiefs,  cxu-- 
renUy  all  appointed  by  the  Junta,  with  more 
than  90%  of  them  military  officers.  The  As- 
sembly agreed  that  their  election  could  be 
deferred  up  to  four  years  (article  114) .  Thus. 
whoever  becomee  the  first  President  will  be 
able  to  continue  the  current  practice  of 
appointing  military  officers  acceptable  to  the 
Junta  to  these  Important  posts. 

Probably  of  greater  Importance  la  article 
64  endowing  the  President  with  the  power  to 
decree  "In  special  situations"  a  state  of  emer- 
gency subject  to  subsequent  agreement  by 
the  National  Assembly.  Tlje  vagueness  of 
phraseology  In  this  article  jould  (especially 
In  the  over-all  Vietnamese  political  context) 
easily  lead  to  a  much  more  authoritarian 
political  system  than  other  features  of  the 
constitution  might  suggest. 

Why  has  the  Constituent  Assembly  backed 
down  so  drastically  in  the  face  of  military 
pre.T.Ture? 

Clearly,  despite  courageous  statements  of 
some  deputies,  intimidation  has  been  one 
factor.  The  assassination  attempts  against 
two  of  the  most  forceful  and  outspoken  of 
the  Assembly's  leaders  are  regaxded  by  all 
elements  In  the  Saigon  political  spectriun 
as  emanating  from  Premier  Ky's  chief  of 
police  rather  than  from  the  Vletoong.  Tran 
Van  Van,  whose  widow  herself  asserted  this 
publicly  after  he  wee  killed,  was  probably  the 
most  forceful  and  articulate  leader  of  the 
Kuthem  bloc,  and  was  the  men  who  Intro- 
duced the  avowedly  antl-Ky  measure  that 
any  future  President  be  at  least  40  years  of 
age  (Ky  Is  37) .  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan.  who 
Moaped  with  only  minor  injuries,  remains 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  members  of  the 
Assembly:  but  the  fact  that  he  himself  doee 


not  appear  to  have  been  Intimidated  did  not 
keep  other  members  from  being  cowed. 

But  possibly  much  more  Important  In  ex- 
plaining the  actions  of  the  Assembly  Is  its 
lack  of  representative  character,  an  outcome 
which  the  election  law  assured.  Thus,  not 
merely  the  fact  that  in  terms  of  per  capita 
representation.  Catholics  are  represented  In 
a  ratio  of  at  least  6 : 1  against  Buddhists,  and 
Northerners  In  a  ratio  of  5:1  against  South- 
erners.* 

More  Important  were  the  severely  dis- 
criminatory features  of  the  election  law 
which  served  to  screen  out  those  elements 
In  the  population  most  likely  to  ch&mplon 
einy  significant  departure  from  the  economic 
and  political  status  quo.  The  election  law 
excluded  any  candidate  regarded  as  either 
pro-communist  or  pro-neutralist.  Moreover, 
It  discriminated  severely  against  thoae  ar- 
rested In  the  past  for  political  crimes,  this 
applying  to  anyone  so  charged  prior  to  No- 
vember 1963  w])ether  by  the  French  or  Dlem: 
such  persons  were  unable  to  run  unless  able 
to  obtain  clearance  from  special  oourte  ^- 
polnted  by  Marshal  Ky.*  Moreover,  the  ex- 
tremely brief  time  for  submission  and  clear- 
ance of  papers  required  for  candidature  In- 
sured that  only  those  acceptable  to  the  gov- 
ernment stood  a  reasonable  chancf  of  the 
bureaucratic  cooperation  necessary  to  meet 
the  ootnpUcated  requirements  before  the 
deadline .'° 

The  antl-negotlatlon  bias  In  the  election 
law  Insured  that  tM»  Constituent  Afisembly 
would  not  be  well  suited  to  serve  as  a  bridge 
to  negotiations  with  the  NLF  even  If  the 
Junta  had  been  willing  to  peimit  thU.  It  Is 
also  Ukely  tJHat  the  provisions  in  the  election 
law  which  so  vigorously  screened  out  any- 
one who  advocated  a  pesuoef ul  settlement  and 
negotiations  with  the  ifLP,  at  the  same  time 
diminish  prospects  that  those  elected  be 
advocates  of  serious  social  amd  economic  re- 
form. For  it  was  especially  among  the  polit- 
ically active  Buddhists  that  neutralism  and 
advocacy  of  negotiations  were  combined  with 
dedication  to  such  measures.  Almost  all  of 
those  elected  were  either  government  em- 
ployees or  non-govemmeat  Indlvldiials  of 
privileged  economic  status.  Thus,  Or.  Dan 
stated  to  me;  "The  grov^i  elected  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  are  predominantly  too 
afraid  of  eocial  change.  Unless  we  can  give 
the  people  land  and  Justloe  we  wUl  net  win 
them.  We  cannot  afford  parasitical  land- 
owners."   His  concern  bad  been  heightened 


•Of  the  85  of  the  117  members  of  the  As- 
sembly whose  rellgloiu  affiliation  has  been 
disclosed  (a  number  indicating  that  they  had 
no  religious  affiliation),  SO  are  Catholics  and 
30  are  Buddhists,  even  though  In  South  Viet- 
nam there  are  generally  estimated  to  be  at 
least  •  atlUloa  piaetlclng  Buddhists  as  against 
a  mlUlo«  Catholics.  The  total  number  of 
Northern  refugees  was  about  900.000,  while 
the  present  population  Is  more  than  16  mil- 
llen:  yet  these  Northemov  hold  29  seats  In 
the  Assembly.  It  is  alae  pertinent  to  note 
that  19  mMBbers  of  the  Assembly  are  mili- 
tary officers. 

'Article  10  ai  the  Section  Law.  For  a 
fuller  dlseuBsion  at  the  law  see  The  United 
States  in  Vietnam  (by  G.  McT.  Kahln  &  John 
W.  Lewis,  pp.  857-260)  Marshal  Ky's  govern- 
ment has,  of  course,  been  notoriously  loose 
In  Its  labeling  of  Individuals  as  prooommu- 
nlflt.  (Ky  went  so  far  as  to  label  Thlch  Trl 
Quang  a  communist) .  Bven  more  sweeping 
In  Its  effect  was  the  term  "neutralist",  in 
the  Vietnamese  poUUcal  seftlng  this  encom- 
peeslng  anyone  willing  merely  to  explore  the 
possibility  tor  negotiations  with  the  NLF. 

»  See  espedaJly  Articles  12.  18  and  14.  Tke 
law  laoorporated  other  features  (most  Im- 
portant of  which  was  a  complicated  system 
of  proportional  representation  specifically 
designed  to  disadvantage  the  Buddhists). 
See  the  reports  of  J.  W.  Apple  In  the  New 
York  Times,  June  12  and  26. 1966. 


a  short  time  before  when  be  attempted  to 
Introduce  Into  the  Assembly  a  measure 
whereby  those  who  farmed  the  land  would 
be  given  title  to  It,  a  provision  which  he  felt 
might  serve  to  relate  the  Assembly  la  a 
positive  sense  to  the  peasantry  and  pave  the 
way  for  agrarian  legislation  calculated  to 
undercut  the  appeal  at  the  NLF.  His  meas- 
ure sectired  exactly  8  votes  from  the  Assem- 
bly's membership  of  117. 

Thus  whether  or  not  the  actual  balloting 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  reasonably 
fair  (In  some  districts  It  may  have  been)  the 
people  whom  the  government  permitted  to 
run  In  these  elections  were  for  the  most  part 
representatives  of  a  distinct  minority  of  the 
popiilatlon. 

The  forthcoming  elections 
It  is  abundantly  dear  that  unless  a  disin- 
terested outside  international  referee  e§ec- 
tively  supervises  the  eiectioii«ering  process 
as  well  as  the  balloting  in  the  forthcoming 
election,  it  will  be  no  more  representative  of 
actual  South  Vietnamese  opinion  than  were 
the  controlled  elections  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  last  September.  Am  with  the 
latter,  the  most  Important  matter  wUI  not 
be  the  balloting.  Mit  rather  the  pre-eiectlon 
period  of  elecUone^lng  and  an  election  law 
that  Is  reasonably  fair  and  noa-dlecrlnUna- 
tory. 

If  effective  arrangements  are  to  be  set  In 
train  It  Is  Incumbent  that  this  matter  be  ad- 
dressed promptly,  because  already  Premier 
Ky's  government  is  setting  the  stage  in  an 
artificial  way.  Thus,  up  until  the  time  that 
I  left  on  January  IS  all  efforts  of  the  Bud- 
dhists to  establish  a  legal  pollUcal  organiza- 
tion hSKl  been  frustrated,  and  a  report  which 
I  recently  received  from  Hue  Indicates  that 
In  a  final  effort  to  establish  such  a  party  Its 
leaders  wete  promptly  arrested.  (Mention  of 
this  can  also  be  found  In  the  Saigon  press.) 
Unless  such  action  is  taken  the  elections  will 
provide  for  little  more  than  a  specious  legiti- 
TTiation  of  the  present  Vietnamese  military 
leadership. 

IV.  THS  BUDDHIST  OPPOSITION  AI4D  tES  OUERXMr 
POLITICAL  VIEW 

1.  Background  (186i-iMi) 
Buddhism  as  a  poUtleal  foroe  tn  Sauth 
Vietnam  Is  a  recent  phenomenon.  It  made 
Its  first  significant  appearance  only  In  mid- 
1963  where  the  Buddhist  activists  constituted 
the  major  polltleal  foroe  tn  the  overthrow  of 
Dlem.  Although  relatively  quleeoent  for 
some  months  thereafter,  they  became  very 
active  within  a  year,  developing  an  increas- 
ingly widespread  popular  follo>wlng  aa  a  con- 
sequence of  their  stand  against  what  was 
termed  "Americanization  of  the  war"  and  the 
American  Embassy's  Involvement  In  Salgen 
politics.  Their  major  political  appeal,  how- 
ever, stemmed  from  their  growing  advocacy 
of  a  call  for  peace  and  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war,  Inclwdlng  direct  tafks  wtth 
the  NLP.  It  was  this  portion  which  led  to 
a  direct  clash  with  AnaerlcaB  officials  In 
Saigon  and  brought  the  U.S.  to  support  Viet- 
namese military  leaden  against  ttiem. 

This  dispute  came  to  a  climax  In  mld- 
Pebruary  1965  In  the  period  between  the  re- 
taliatory phase  of  American  bombing  ( 3  raids 
on  February  7,  8  and  11)  and  the  opening 
of  sustained  bombing  oa  March  2,  1966.  the 
period  during  which,  as  the  Nem  York  Times 
put  It  "A  guarantee  by  the  Quat  Government 
that  the  war  would  continue  was  considered 
here  to  be  a  necessity  for  a  United  States 
decision  to  proceed  with  further  air  strikes 
against  the  north." 

On  February  IS.  196S  the  day  on  which 
Quat's  government  was  Installed  and  before 
It  had  Indicated  Its  position  eoncernlng  pros- 
ecotlon  0*  the  war.  Influential  leaders  of 
the  Buddhists  Utundked  s  major  peace  offen- 
sive which  registered  strong  support  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  influential  South  Viet- 
namese  but   which,   given   Its   Importance, 
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reoelTMl  lurprUlngly  Uttle  prominence  In 
the  American  imwb  media."  In  ttaU  app««l 
356  of  the  most  prominent  Vietnamese  writ- 
ers, profeasors,  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers, 
and  former  high  ranking  civil  servanta,  (In- 
cluding people  as  far  right  in  the  political 
ap«ctrum  aa  Bao  Dai's  former  Minister  of 
Justice),  signed  an  appeal  to  "the  two  bel- 
Ug«rant8,  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  NX.F  ...  to  stop  the  war 
and  make  peace  for  the  country."  More 
than  three  thousand  additional  signaturas 
were  then  secured  before  the  Quat  govem- 
meat,  or  more  accurately  the  Aimed  Forces 
OouncU,  arrested  60  of  the  mioet  prominent 
of  the  signatories  with  Jail  terms  of  from 
3  to  10  years,  and  hustled  three  members  of 
the  group  across  the  17th  parallel  Into  North 
Vietnam." 

By  the  end  of  February  1965  it  was  clear 
that  the  civilian  government  of  Premier 
Quat  which  Buddhist  leaders  had  worked  so 
hard  to  establish  had  become  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  Armed  forces  Council 
headed  by  General  Thleu,  (who  served  con- 
currently M  Quafs  Vice-Premier).  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Ky,  aa  spokesman  of  the  Armed 
Porcee  Council,  declared  that  it  controlled 
the  direction  of  South  Vietnamese  politics 
and  would  replace  any  government  "that 
threatened  to  betray  the  country."  Th\is  it 
was  made  clear  to  the  Buddhists  that  the 
military  leadership  would  neither  counte- 
nance talk  of  negotiations  and  a  peaceful 
settlement,  nor  permit  the  Buddhists  a  alg- 
niflcant  voice  in  government. 

2.  Besurgence  of  Buddhists  aa  a  Political 
Force  and  their  suppression — February- 
June.  1965 

The  next  major  confrontation  between  the 
Buddhists  and  Premier  Ky  came  in  the 
spring  of  1968  when  the  Buddhist  activists 
entered  Into  a  marriage  of  convenience  with 
Oeneral  Tbl,  the  popular  and  effective  com- 
mander  of  the  1st  Corps  area,  whom  Marshal 
Ky  and  Qen«ral  Thleu  were  endeavoring  to 
oust.  Let  by  Trl  Quang  and  many  other 
prominent  monks,  the  Buddhists  attracted 
an  Impressive  amount  of  populc^  support, 
not  only  in  the  five  northern  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam  (the  1st  Corps  area)  but  in 
Balflon  and  other  parts  of  the  south  as  well." 
They  were  sufficiently  strong  to  exact  two 
Important  promises  from  Premier  Ky:  first, 
that  free  electlona  would  b«  held  for  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  which  would  in  effect  be 
a  bridge  to  representative  civilian  govern- 
ment, and  second,  that  no  political  reprisals 
would  be  visited  upon  the  Buddhists  or  on 
the  non-Buddhists  who  sum>orted  them.  It 
teas  only,  the  Buddhist  leaders  insist,  lie- 
cause  they  had  firm  assurances  from  AmX>aa- 
stuior  Lodge  that  the  United  States  would  see 
to  tt  that  Ky  loould  carry  out  these  promises, 
that  Tri  (iuang  and  his  lieutenants  called  off 
the  Buddhist  Struggle  Movement  and  agreed 
to  give  up  the  de  facto  political  autonomy 
they  had  secured  in  the  Ist  Corps  area  and 
to  oooperaU  with  Ky's  government. 

To  the  surprlM  of  the  Buddhists,  the 
United  States  instead  gave  its  full  backing 
to  Premier  Ky,  providing  him  with  support 


^  Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
this  was  imreported  in  the  English  language 
Saigon  press  but  was  given  substantial  cover- 
age m  the  Vietnamese  language  paper  Chinh 
Lvan. 

"These  three.  Professor  Don  That  Duong 
Ky,  Dr.  Pham  Van  Huyen,  and  Dr.  Cao  Mlnh 
Obiem,  asked  the  Hanoi  government  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  Switzerland  rather  than 
remain  in  North  Vietnam  and  were  allowed 
to  do  so. 

"  Although  some  delta-area  Buddhist  lead- 
ers who  are  opposed  to  Buddhist  involve- 
ment In  pwlitloal  matters  and  some  Buddhist 
leaders  who  had  oom«  south  as  refugees  In 
19M  refused  to  support  the  movement,  much 
of  the  membership  of  their  groups  did. 


which  was  essential  to  his  suppression  of 
both  the  Buddblsts  and  Oeneral  Thl.  Few 
Americans  are.  I  am  sure,  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  TJ.S.  Intervention  against  the 
Buddhists — an  Intervention  that  was  mili- 
tary as  well  as  political  and  which  decisively 
tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  Ky,  leaving  the 
Buddhist  leaders  and  their  adherents  feeling 
betrayed  and  bitter.  Their  bitterness  Is  the 
greater  because  at  first  American  marine 
commanders  In  the  North  (before  being 
overruled  h^  Saigon)  indicated  considerable 
sympathy  for  the  Buddhists.  But  after  hav- 
ing been  assured  that  American  military 
forces  would  not  Intervene,  the  Buddhists 
found  that  the  1st  Corps  troops  who  sup- 
ported them  were  kept  out  of  Danang  and 
out  of  the  air  bases  at  Danang  and  Hue  by  a 
ring  of  American  armed  forces.  This  per- 
mitted Premier  Ky  to  airlift  in  his  eUte 
troops  from  Saigon  to  air  bases  outside  Da- 
nang and  Hue.  As  a  consequence,  he  was 
able  eventually  to  build  up  overwhelming 
forces  which  the  U.S.  then  permitted  him  to 
move  against  the  Vietnamese  troope  support- 
ing the  Buddhists  and  against  the  Buddhists 
themselves.  Premier  Ky  moved  swiftly  and 
decisively  against  the  Buddhists,  smashing 
their  political  organization  and  arresting 
many  of  their  key  leaders.  The  Rector  of 
Hue  University  and  some  of  his  principal 
faculty  members  were  merely  confined  to 
Saigon,  where  they  are  still  obliged  to  report 
to  the  police  once  a  week,  but  some  faculty 
and  many  of  the  student  leaders  from  both 
Hue  and  Saigon  universities  remain  under 
arrest,  either  in  Jail,  concentration  camp  or 
forced  labor  camps.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
how  many  students  have  Joined  the  NLF  as 
a  consequence  of  this  repression.  It  Is  re- 
ported to  be  a  small  minority,  but  Its  num- 
bers are  apparently  not  Inconsequential." 
Since  then,  efforts  of  the  Buddhist  leaders 
to  organize  a  legal  political  party  have  been 
continuously  suppressed.  Aa  recently  as  last 
month,  arrests  of  such  political  Buddhist 
leaders  were  carried  out. 

3.  The  current  vieufpoint  of  the  activist 
Buddhist  leaders 

For  many  Americans  the  position  of  the 
activist  Buddhists  has  seemed  ooiLfuslng. 
and  the  UB.  cAcials  In  Saigon  have  done 
miich  to  reinforce  this  view,  representing 
them  as  politically  naive  and  impractical. 
Recognizing  th*t  in  face  of  determined 
American  opposition  they  can  never  have  a 
major  voice  in  government,  Buddhist  lead- 
ers have  been  reluctant  to  be  explicit  con- 
cerning their  actual  dedication  to  a  negotl- 
atad  settlement  Involving  political  compro- 
mise—a course  which  Anxbassador  Lodge  has 
convinced  them  the  VS.  would  never  oounte- 
uancs. 

At  present,  even  more  than  In  the  spring 
of  1968,  the  political  tklnklng  of  the  Bud- 
dhist leaders  Is  dominated  by  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  unchallengeable  power  at  ttie 
United  States  in  influencing  and  controlling 
the  oourve  of  Saigon  politics.  ParticxUarly 
after  their  bruising  experience  of  April-June 
1946  they  feel  the  necessity  of  adapting  their 
political  approach  to  the  overshadowing  re- 
ality of  American  power.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  p>olgnantly  aware  that  any  Saigon 
government  which  expects  to  win  slgnlflcant 
popular  support  to  compete  at  all  effectively 
with  the  NLF  and  to  stand  up  to  it  in  ne- 
gotiations must  both  give  evidence  that  is 
free  from  American  control,  and  clear  indica- 
tion that  it  Is  dedicated  to  s  negotiated 
settlement  resulting  in  a  lasting  peace. 

To  establish  for  you  that  the  Ideas  of  the 
Buddhist  leadership  are  Indeed  reasonably 
clear,  let  me  quote  to  you  what  one  of  the 
principal  Buddhist  leaders  stated  to  me  in 
mld-Jaaoary— «  view  oondstent  wltJi  what 


was  told  me  by  other  leading  Buddhist  monks 
opposed  to  Premier  Ky's  government: 

"Present  government  is  completely  de- 
pendent on  support  of  the  U.S.  On  basis  of 
Vietnamese  support  It  could  not  function. 
It  acts  without  legality  and  completely  arbi- 
trarily against  anyone  it  wishes.  Only  the 
Americans  can  oust  it.  We  are  deeply  dis- 
couraged, and  a  great  many  Vietnamese  say 
why  try  to  improve  the  situation  since  the 
Americans  control  everything  absolutely. 

"Continuation  of  the  warfare  la  politically 
counter-productive  for  the  US — turning  the 
Vietnamese  more  and  more  against  the  D8 
and  against  Saigon,  and  making  the  NLF 
more  acceptable  to  them.  The  present  gov- 
ernment is  able  neither  to  secure  sufficient 
popular  backing  to  wage  war  or  peace.  We 
can't  negotiate  peace  through  the  present 
government — ^for  it  is  weak  and  without  pop- 
ular support  and  not  recognized  by  Hanoi 
as  representing  the  people  here — which  Is  in 
fact  true.  (Two  other  senlOT^  Buddhist 
leaders  made  this  point  even  more  strongly; 
stating:  'The  VC  and  Hanoi  would  not  ne- 
gotiate witlk  the  Ky  government  for  they 
know  it  does  not  represent  the  people  and 
that  it  depends  on  US  and  is  a  government 
doing  what  the  US  wants'.)  We  do  not  want 
to  negotiate  from  weakneas.  The  Salgcc 
government  must  be  changed  ao  as  to  be  rep- 
resentative. 

"If  the  US  Is  sincere  about  a  negotiated 
settlement  It  must  first  stop  its  bombing 
of  the  north,  and  then:  reshuffle  the  Saigon 
leadership  sufficiently  so  that  there  is  a  gov- 
ernment which  the  people  will  trust  to 
carry  out  reasonably  honest  elections.  Elec- 
tions carried  out  under  auspices  of  Ky-Thleu 
leadership  would  not  be  so  regarded.  The 
new  elected  leaders  would  form  a  govern- 
ment sufficiently  representative  to  under- 
take negotiations  with  the  NLF.  Coincident 
with  negotiations,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  underway,  there  should  be  a  cease- 
fire. (This  will  enhance  the  popular  back- 
ing and  appeal  of  the  newly  elected  govern- 
ment.) An  object  of  the  negotiations  would 
be  to  prepare  for  subsequent  country-wide 
elections  in  the  South  wherein  the  elected 
Saigon  government  and  the  NLF  would  yield 
place  to  a  government  more  representative 
than  either.  But  there  must  be  sufficient 
time  following  cease-fire  and  before  these 
elections  for  Buddhists  and  other  noncom- 
munists  to  build  up  cadres  and  prepare  for 
elections." 

These  Buddhist  leaders  also  agree  that  It 
would  be  advantageous  to  try  to  secure  a 
cease-fire  diu-lng  the  period  of  the  initial 
first-stage  elections  in  the  Saigon  controlled 
areas;  they  would  welcome  a  non-partisan 
International  authority  to  supervise  the 
cease-fire. 

Whether  one  finds  these  ideas  reasonable 
or  not.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  dismiss 
them  as  inconsequential,  for  they  do  repre- 
sent the  view  of  what  Is  by  far  the  most 
effective  non-communist  political  force  yet 
to  have  developed  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  emphasize  that 
If  we  are  serious  about  having  a  Saigon 
government  that  can  effectively  negotiate 
with  either  the  NLF  or  Hanoi— particularly 
from  a  position  of  some  political  strength — It 
Is  Incumbent  that  the  natxire  of  the  present 
Saigon  government  be  drastically  altered  and 
made  much  more  representative — not  the 
mere  legitimation  of  military  rule  in  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  is  cvirrently  being 
obliged  to  acquiesce. 


IMPLEMENTATION    OP    THE    NAR- 
COTIC  ADDICT   REHABIUTA'nON 
ACT  OP  1966 

'•This  judgment  Is  based  upon  Interviews  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  therels  a 
with  government  officials,  faculty  members  case  currently  before  the  UJ3.  District 
and  students  In  Hue  and  Saigon.  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
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involves  a  new  law  the  Congress  passed 
last  year,  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabill- 
taUon  Act  of  1966. 

In  this  case,  aside  from  a  Jurisdictional 
question  relating  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  there  has  been  a  certification 
from  the  Surgeon  General  that  adequate 
facilities  or  persoimel  are  not  available 
to  handle  the  case  under  its  provisions. 

I  am  concerned  with  this  certification 
because  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  became  effective  on  February  8 
of  this  year  and  today,  2  months  later, 
we  still  cannot  handle  one  single  case, 
the  first  one  in  the  District  ol  Columbia, 
that  is  being  considered  for  treatment 
under  the  act. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  act  is  being 
implemented  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   But,  I  Intend  to  find  out. 

I«  there  a  shortage  of  funds  for  the 
application  of  the  law? 

Is  there  a  shortage  of  personnel? 

Are  the  facilities  Inadequate  or  un- 
available? 

To  obtain  answers  for  these  questions, 
I  sent  letters  yesterday  to  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  and  to  the  incumbent  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  requesting 
a  progress  report  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Last  year  both  the  Surgeon  General 
and  Attorney  General  Clark's  predeces- 
sox  testified  before  my  subcommittee 
when  we  held  lengthy  hearings  on  this 
forward  looking,  administration-backed 
proposal. 

In  spite  of  a  wealth  of  testimony  to 
the  contrary,  they  both  insisted  that  ex- 
isting programs  and  facilities  could  pro- 
vide treatment  and  services  for  narcotic 
addicts  under  this  new  law.  They  in- 
sisted, no  new  additional  programs  or 
facilities  were  needed  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

We  now  find  that  the  first  addict  to 
apply  for  consideration  under  the  act  in 
the  city  where  the  law  was  passed  and 
where  the  Surgeon  General  lives  Is  de- 
nied treatment  because  there  are  no  fa- 
cilities available. 

Particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
neither  the  Justice  Department  nor  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  objected  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  law,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  accept  that  no  treatment  can 
be  supplied  for  this  one  addict  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  2  months  after  the  law 
should  have  been  in  operation. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  CALLS  UPON  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  SUBMIT  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR  EMERGENCY 
STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, In  connection  with  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  65.  extending  the  freeae 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  the  cur- 
rent labor  dispute  until  May  3,  1967.  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  redeemed  its 
promises  to  propose  legislation  dealing 
with  strikes  threatening  the  national 
health  and  safety.  My  Republican  col- 
teagues  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  as  well  as  a  number  of 
the  Democratic  Senators  who  were  hi  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  joined  me  in  call- 


ing upon  the  administration  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  legislation  promptly. 
Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  added 
its  editorial  voice  to  the  demand  tluit 
the  administration  act  promptly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

Fumbling  on  aranucs 

Time  and  again  President  Johnson  has 
been  driven  to  improvlsaUoit — as  in  the  cur- 
rent railroad  and  trucking  disputes — to  spur 
bargaining  and  to  overcome  crisis.  Because 
present  legislation  is  Inadequate,  however, 
the  crisis  stage  is  often  reached  before  real 
bargaining  begins.  Settlements  arrived  at 
under  the  gun  are  Invariably  more  costly  to 
the  public  than  they  should  be. 

There  Is  some  hiippe  that  the  President's 
stratagem  of  getting  Congress  to  extend  the 
coollng-off  period  will  bring  both  sides  to- 
gether In  the  railroad  dilute.  But  a  mere 
study  of  the  trucking  situation,  which  be 
suggests.  Is  unlikely  to  Induce  realistic  dis- 
cussions between  the  teamsters  and  Truck- 
ing ■mployera.  Inc.  A  Taft-Hartley  injunc- 
tion can  be  Imposed  for  a  lockout  as  well  as 
a  strike,  and  the  Administration  Is  not  gain- 
ing anything  by  falling  to  ask  for  it. 

The  trucking  picture  has  been  scrtmibled 
by  the  absence  of  James  R.  Hoffa,  who  man- 
aged to  pressure  the  Indtistry  without  resort 
to  strikes.  Now,  the  employes  sense  weak- 
neas and  division  in  teamster  leadership, 
which  was  unable  to  control  some  of  the 
wildcat  work  stoppages  that  provoked  the 
lockout.  An  injunction  may  not  inspire  true 
collective  bargaining  but  without  It  the 
public  will  be  subject  to  needless  and  ex- 
pensive inoonvenlence. 

President  Johnson  has  promised  to  recom- 
mend legislation  to  deal  with  "strikes  which 
threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
Interest."  It  is  high  Ume  to  come  up  with 
a  plan  that  can  make  collective  bargaining 
work  or  provide  the  public  with  Insurance 
against  breakdown  when  it  does  not. 


JUDGE  HART  CONSTRAINED  TO  DO 
THE  WORK  OP  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  John  P. 
MacKenzie,  staff  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  wrote  an  article  last  week 
in  which  he  analyzed  the  then  pending 
suit  of  Mr.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  against 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  other  ofiB- 
cers  of  that  t>ody.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
that  case,  even  though  it  has  been  de- 
cided at  one  judicial  level.  Rather,  I 
address  myself  to  a  specific  word  in  Mr. 
MacKenzie's  title  for  the  article.  He 
calls  it:  "Powell's  Suit  Stirs  Ironic  Legal 
Issue."  Indeed,  I  agree  that  this  situ- 
ation is  ironic  not  only  in  the  specific 
legal  point  that  the  article  refers  to,  but 
in  several  even  more  basic  areas. 

The  first  point  of  irony  is  that  the 
Congress,  the  maker  of  the  law,  had  to 
go  out  into  the  legal  market  and  solicit 
an  attorney's  representational  services. 
In  order  not  only  to  defend  a  very  basic 
and  constitutionally  granted  right  of 
judgment  of  a  Member's  qualifications, 
but  to  interpret  whether  the  House 
resolution  in  question  was  an  act  of 
Congress  requiring  the  three-member 
"court  of  honor,"  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  to  rely  on  a  private  citi- 
zen. 

The  second  point  of  irony.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  alluded  to  alx)ve;  namely,  the 
interpretation  of  what  legislative  weight 
the  House  of  Representatives  granted  to 
its  expulsion  resolution  was  left  up  to  a 
private  lawyer  to  then  be  decided  in 
court. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  should  have  been  able  to  de- 
clare before  litigation  what  it  meant  by 
its  resolution  and  whether  It  was  an  act 
of  Congress  requiring  the  three  member 
court.  This  point  need  not  even  have 
been  raised  in  the  courts.  Why  was  It 
raised,  Mr.  President?  Because  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  a  single  voice  to 
declare  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  legis- 
lating, much  less  to  express  what  legisla- 
tive weight  a  House  resolution  of  expul- 
sion enjoyed. 

This  single  voice  also  would  have  been 
the  logical  advocate  for  the  Speaker  and 
the  House  before  the  court.  He  would 
have  been  their  own  lawyer,  knowing  tlie 
intent  of  the  House  and  representing 
that  intent  and  the  rights  of  the  House. 
He  would  have  been  their  man.  the  one 
best  equipped  to  represent  the  Speaker 
and  other  Members  who  are  parties  to 
the  suit. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  a  blU,  S. 
1384,  that  would  provide  the  Cwigress 
with  just  such  a  lawyer,  just  such  a 
voice  to  express  the  intent  of  Congress. 
This  legislative  attorney  general  could 
have  provided  the  court  with  an  advisory 
on  the  legislative  weight  of  the  House 
resolution.  He  also  could  have  repre- 
sented the  Speaker  and  the  other  parties 
as  their  own  official  attorney.  The  exe- 
cutive branch  has  its  own  lawyer  defend- 
ing it  when  called  into  litigation ;  are  we 
of  the  legislative  branch  in  less  need  of 
our  own  lawyer?  I  think  not,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Rather,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  when  providing  ourselves 
with  tills  lawyer  and  this  voice  of  our 
intent  is  absolutely  imp)eratlve.  If  there 
is  to  be  no  further  erosion  of  the  law- 
making and  oversight  functions  of  the 
Congress,  we  must  provide  ourselves 
with  our  own  lawyer,  who  will  speak  for 
us  clearly  and  unequivocally  with  the 
full  power  of  the  Congress  behind  him. 

This  article,  Mr.  President,  underlines 
this  need  by  reporting  on  a  current 
situation.  I  hope  that  there  will  never 
again  be  an  opportunity  for  a  journalist 
to  refer  to  the  appearance  of  toe  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  court  as 
"Ironic." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POWZLL'S  StTIT  Stibs  Ibonic  Lboal  Isscx 
(By  John  P.  MacKenale) 

The  House  of  Representattres  finds  Itself 
In  the  odd  position  of  arguing  that  its  reso- 
lution ousting  Adam  Clayton  Powell  does  not 
have  the  dignity  of  an  "Act  of  Congress." 

For  reasons  of  their  own.  lawyers  for  Powell 
must  argue  that  the  resolution  was  such  an 
important  legislative  act  that  a  special  peoiel 
of  three  Judges,  rather  than  a  single  Judge, 
Is  needed  to  pass  on  its  eoastltutionainy. 

This  irony  is  expected  to  surface  today  as 
lawyers  for  House  leaders  make  their  ex- 
pected move  to  dismiss  the  suit  for  PoweU's 
reinstatement  and  to  oppose  empaneling  of  a 
S- judge  court. 
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Attorneys  for  botb  sides  declined  to  dis- 
cuss the  papers  tbey  will  file,  but  Federal 
Judg*  Oeorg*  L.  Hart  Jr^  the  first  judge  to 
get  a  crack  at  the  case,  told  counsel  two 
weeks  ago  that  he  questioned  whether  House 
Resolution  1  was  an  "Act  of  Congress"  for 
the  purposes  of  setting  up  a  special  court. 

Judge  Hart  must  decide  whether  he  alone 
can  decide  the  esse  and.  If  he  can,  whether  It 
should  be  dismissed  for  any  of  the  reasons 
the  House  lawyers  offer.  His  Initial  decision 
will  determine  key  questions  of  th«  suit's 
Umlng,  because  review  of  a  3-Jvidge  Pedaral 
«:>  panel  is  handled  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
direct    appeal — the    route    Powell's   lawyers 

The  Judges  has  called  for  filings  today  from 
the  defendants,  leaders  and  top  staff  mem- 
bars  of  th«  HotMe,  a  response  by  Monday  from 
Powell's  side  and  oral  argumeata  oa  Tuesday. 
He  has  promised  a  ruling  by  April  10 — the 
day  b«fore  Powell  sseks  another  mandate 
from  his  Harlem  constituents  In  a  special 
election. 

The  applicable  law  governing  3-Judge 
oovirts,  one  of  the  few  surrlTlng  featvires  of 
the  1M7  Roosevelt  "oourt-packlng"  plan,  says 
that  Injunctions  "restraining  the  enforee- 
ment,  op>«tation  or  execution  of  any  Act  of 
Confess  for  repugnance  to  the  Constitution" 
must  be  issued  by  the  court  of  special  dignity. 

Powell  wants  the  resolution  struck  down 
and  enjoined  on  groimds  that  the  House,  In 
excluding  him  from  the  90th  Congress,  ex- 
ceeded the  qualification  standards  of  age, 
citlssnship  and  residence  set  by  the  Cone«ltu- 
tlOB  ilaelf . 

Netthar  side  Is  expected  to  contend  that 
Congress  addressed  Itself  specifically  to  one- 
chamber  resolutloijs  in  the  1937  law.  It  was 
concerned  rather  with  the  rash  of  single- 
judge  injunctions  that  had  been  blocking  key 
New  Deal  programs,  including  securities  regu- 
lation and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

There  are  few  solid  precedents  to  guide 
Judge  Hart.  Special  courts  have  been  con- 
vened In  separate  suite  here  and  In  Chicago 
challenging  the  powers  of  the  House  Un- 
Amerlcaxi  Activities  Committee,  but  the  final 
Judicial  word  has  not  been  said  In  those 
cases. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELER'S  DAY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations — with  the  full  support 
and  complete  accord  of  the  United 
States — acted  to  designate  1967  as  the 
first  International  Tourist  Year  In  his- 
tory. In  so  doing,  the  United  Nations 
called  upon  its  members  to  help  facili- 
tate the  worldwide  movement  of  pleasure 
travelers. 

Appropriately,  a  private  organization. 
Discover  America,  Inc.,  with  the  blessing 
and  full  cooperation  of  the  UJS.  Travel 
Service,  is  actively  encouraging  all  Amer- 
icans— as  well  as  visitors  from  other 
countries — to  plan  their  vacation  travel 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  most 
laudable  effort.  It  merits  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  encouragement  of 
all  Gtovenmient  agencies,  particularly 
the  DepartBents  of  Commerce  and 
Transportation. 

Through  travel  in  the  United  States — 
whether  as  individuals  or  in  family 
groups — our  own  citizens  wHl  gain 
knowledge  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
our  great  Naticm's  heritage:  eitloenfl  of 
other  ccuntrlea  will  acquire  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  United  States  and  its 
people;  and  the  domestic  economy  will  be 
stimulated  by  increased  sales  for  the 
many  business  enterprises  which  pro- 
vide products  and  services  for  the 
traveler. 


The  significant  contribution  to  the 
economy  made  by  the  pleasure  traveler 
deserves  wider  recognition,  By  recog- 
nizing this  class  of  traveler,  we  might 
stimulate  everyone  who  benefits  from 
the  travel  dollar  to  bnprove  the  quality 
of  their  services  and  the  standards  of 
their  hospitality. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate referral,  a  joint  resolution  to  de- 
clare the  11th  day  of  April  as  National 
Traveler's  Day,  or  the  first  day  of  Dis- 
cover America  Week,  whichever  comes 
first.  The  1967  dates  for  Discover 
America  Week  have  been  set  for  April 
16  to  22.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  70)  des- 
ignating the  nth  day  of  April  of  sach 
year  as  "National  Traveler's  Day,"  fcitro- 
duced  liy  Mr.  Caklson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  70 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  amtf  Boute  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  lasue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  llth  day  of 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  Traveler's 
Day,"  immediately  preceding  Discover  Amer- 
ica Week,  and  inviting  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  and  the  chief  officials  of  loeal 
govemmente  and  the  people  of  the  TTnlted 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
activities. 


CHAIRMAN  BAILEY  ANSWERS  GOP 
ATTACK  ON  JOHNSON  FISCAL 
POLICIES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  has  responded 
to  the  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee's attack  on  the  administration's 
economic  and  fiscal  policies  with  a  po- 
tent political  weapon — the  truth. 

Chairman  John  M.  Bailey  has  rightly 
called  this  attack,  "another  empty, 
cynical  attempt  to  mislead  the  American 
people  on  the  economic  and  fiscal  health 
of  this  country." 

He  specifically  attacks  the  Republi- 
cans' call  for  cuts  in  the  President's 
1968  budget,  challenging  the  Republi- 
cans to  produce  their  long-promised  list 
of  nonessential  items  which  they  said 
could  be  cut.    He  asks: 

Do  they  want  cuts  In  national  defense 
and  Vietnam  funds? 

Or  Medicare  ...  or  programs  for  water 
and  air  pollution  ...  or  antl-erlme 
measures? 

And  as  Chairman  Bailey  notes,  the 
Republicans  talk  grandiosely  about 
budget  cuts,  but  conveniently  forget  to 
tell  the  public  that  President  Johnson 
cut  $27  billion  from  his  own  budget  be- 
fore he  submitted  it  to  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chair- 
man Bailey's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 


Rkpttbucaji  Pessuiists  Obscttrx  Dbmooutic 
Pbospksitt 

(Text  of  statement  by  John  M.  Bailey,  chair- 
man. Democratic  National  Committee 
Apr.  6.  1987) 

The  report  Issued  Monday  by  the  Bepub- 
Ucan  Coordinating  Committee  is  another 
empty  cymcal  attempt  to  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  economic  and  fiscal  hsaltb 
of  this  country. 

This  kind  of  report  Is  to  be  expected.  This 
Is  the  very  party  which  left  office  with  the 
economy  in  a  recession  followiag  years  ol 
sluggish  growth  and  high  unemployment 
Republicans  have  been  issuing  misleading 
statements  about  the  American  economy  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  Their  basic  problem  it 
that  never  once  have  they  ever  succeeded  In 
building  a  truly  prosperous  America.  Tliis  Is 
a  job  for  Democrats,  as  the  sad  history  of 
ruinous  Republican  depression  and  recession 
amply  illustrates. 

In  late  March  the  Republicans  Issued  a  caU 
for  reduction  In  President  Jobneoc's  1968 
budget.  They  never  indicated,  officially. 
where  specific  cuts  could  be  made.  Earlier 
this  year  there  was  much  Republican  oratory 
about  an  Item-by-ltem  list  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  aon-eesentlal  Items  which  could  be 
cut.    But  no  list  was  ever  produced. 

Do  they  want  cuts  In  national  defense  and 
Vietnam  funde? 

Do  they  want  to  reduce  Medicare  and  aid 
to  the  older  citizen? 

Will  they  cut  programs  for  water  and  air 
pollution? 

WIU  they  hold  back  on  money  to  help 
SUtee  fight  erlme? 

In  calling  for  budget  cuts  the  RepubU- 
cans  convemently  forgot  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  President  Johneon  redvced  gov- 
ernment agency  requests  by  $27  bUllon  be- 
fore he  submitted  his  1968  budget  to 
the  Congress.    He  said  at  that  Ume: 

"The  Congress  through  the  appropriation 
process  will  .  .  .  subject  these  programs  to 
a  searching  exanilnatlon.  I  welcome  that 
examination.  But  it  la  my  judgment  that 
major  cute  cannot  be  made  without  serious 
Impairment  to  vital  national  objectives  (em- 
phasis supplied) — In  defense,  in  educaUon. 
In  health,  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  and 
In  the  attack  on  poverty." 

As  for  the  most  recent  Republican  smoke- 
screen that  this  year  could  produce  a  budget 
deficit  of  $26-30  billion,  rather  than  the  8.1 
bUllon  estimated  in  the  President's  budget, 
this  is  another  Instance  of  gloomy  Repub- 
lican political  wishfulflllment.  They  must 
have  been  relying  on  past  Republican  history. 
In  fiscal  1969,  during  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration, the  budget  deficit  did  Indeed 
turn  out  to  be  some  $13  WlMon  worse  than 
predicted.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  brileve 
that  this  kind  of  Repubbean  history  wlU 
be  repeated. 

In  1958  again  under  a  Republican  Prsst- 
dent,  when  a  budget  was  submitted  after 
cuts  had  allegedly  been  made,  expenditures 
turned  out  to  be  $200  mlllloa  hifher  than 
originally  proposed.  President  Elsenhower's 
own  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  attacked  the 
President's  budget  as  too  high,  and  said  that 
unless  government  finances  were  brought 
under  control  the  nation  would  experience 
a  "halr-curllng  depression."  Republicans  are 
good  at  predicting  economic  disaster.  The 
very  next  year  there  was  a  Republican  reces- 
sion— a  recession  which  took  two  Democratic 
Presidents  years  of  conatruetlve  effort  to 
reverse. 

In  March  the  Republicans  issued  a  policy 
statement  which  talked  about  a  "new  direc- 
tion" In  economic  policy  foj*  the  nation.  In 
April  they  are  warning  against  making 
"eiceeslve  promisee"  to  the  public.  We  were 
never  told  what  the  Republican  "new  direc- 
tion" Is.  We  are  not  eallgbtened  on  what 
"excessive  promisee"  mean. 

The  RepubUcan  Report  oomplalas  sbont 
the  Increase  In  social  security.  Medicare  bene- 
fita.   and  other  nondefense  spending  from 
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I960  to  1968.  These  benefit  payments  In- 
creased by  $20  billion  between  1960  and 
1968.  The  Democrats  are  proud  of  this 
record  of  concern  for  our  aged. 

What  about  the  Republicans?  Are  they 
still  against  Medicare?  Do  tbey  etUl  want — 
despite  the  rising  cost  of  living — to  hold 
payments  to  our  older  or  infirm  citizens  to 
the  meager  levels  of  I960?  Do  they  want 
to  remove  aged  citizerjs  from  the  Social 
Security  rolls?  The  Republicans  complain 
bitterly,  but  It  la  Interecting  to  note  that 
nondefense  spending— on  the  same  basis  of 
calculating — Increased  about  8t%  during 
the  last  Republican  Admlnletratlou. 

If  pa£t  history  Is  any  guide,  the  American 
people  could  do  well  to  think  twice  before 
buying  any  Republican  new  directions  or 
promises.  The  only  new  economic  direction 
the  Republicans  have  been  able  to  promote 
has  been  downward — in  a  ruinous  depreesion 
and  a  series  of  Republican  reoeeslons.  As 
tor  maklag  promises,  the  Republicans  ought 
to  know  about  that  one.  They  never  make 
any  promises  except  "cut-back  and  hold." 

We  ought  to  look  at  the  Democratic  rec- 
ord of  prosperity  from  1960  through  1966 — 
73  months  of  continuous  high  prosperity — as 
compared  with  the  earlier  RepubUcan  record. 

There  were  three  recessions  under  the  Re- 
publicans from  1954  through  1960. 

Under  the  Democratic  Admlnletrations  of 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  there  were  no  serious 
recessions.  Unemployment  fell  steadily  from 
6.6  per  cent — where  Republicans  left  It — 
to  3.7  per  cent  in  February  1967. 

Under  the  Republloans  from  1964-1960. 
the  average  yearly  gain  In  payrc^l  jobs  was 
860.000. 

Under  Kennedy  and  Johnson  the  nation 
gained  1.6  million  new  jobs  every  year — 
almost  double  that  under  the  Bepubllcans. 

The  nation's  annual  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Oroes  National  Product  wae  2.4  par  cent  un- 
der the  Republlcaiu  from  1953-1960. 

Under  succeeding  Democratic  Admlnletra- 
tions, OrosB  National  Product  growth  rate 
wae  6.4  per  cent  a  year. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  pri- 
vate spending  per  pereon  (after  adjuating 
for  taxes  and  price  Increesee)  roee  by  1.3  per 
cent  a  year  from  1963-1960;  between  1961 
and  1966.  the  Increase  wee  8.7  per  cent  an- 
nually. 

TtM  reeord  shovm  clearly  that  naore  Ameri- 
cans are  gainfully  employed  today  than  ever 
before  In  our  history.  Corporate  profits  In 
1966  kit  a  record  higk.  Total  personal  In- 
oomt  was  up  slgnifieaatly.  Paraseas  enjoyed 
one  of  their  best  years  In  cash  incomes  In 
recent  times. 

Pacts  will  not  deter  the  RepubUcan  Party 
from  making  wild  charges.  Tbey  will  talk 
about  deficits.  They  will  talk  about  a  gold 
dralB.  They  wlU  talk  about  cutting  back. 
They  will  talk  about  economlalng  when  Presi- 
dent Johneon  is  perhaps  the  most  economy- 
minded  President  ever  to  att  in  the  White 
Houee.  They  will  talk  about  prices,  when 
the  nation  enjoyed  a  remarkable  period  of 
price  stablUty  from  1961  through  196$  while 
the  economy  was  booming.  Nevertheleee,  In 
1966  prloee  did  increaee  iBore  raj^dly  than 
was  desirable,  and  that  is  one  reason  the 
Administration  took  action  last  faU  to 
dampen  inflationary  pressures.  Even  so,  the 
record  shows  that  a  4.2  per  cent  increaee  in 
consumer  prices  during  the  18  months  after 
the  buildup  of  American  troope  in  Vietnam 
began,  compares  with  a  4  6  percent  price  rise 
In  1956-1997  under  a  RepubUcan  Administra- 
tion, 

The  things  the  Republicans  will  not  talk 
about,  the  people  are  talking  about.  There 
are  more  than  eight  million  school  children 
who  are  now  gettlr\g  a  better  education  than 
ever  before  through  Federal  al«.  There  are 
more  veterans  getting  increaeed  benefits  un- 
der Democratic  sponsored  proflraau.  Twenty 
million  older  citizens  are  eligible  to  enjoy 
the  benefite  of  Medlcwe  and  wlU  receive 
added  Social  Security  benefits  imder  Preel- 


dent  Johnson 'e  new  proposals  when  approved. 
There  are  more  cities  going  to  have  cleaner 
water  and  purer  air  because  of  President 
Johnson's  air  and  water  pollution  coDtrol 
programs.  Millions  ef  Americans  will,  for 
the  first  tlBe,  enjoy  their  rights  as  Ameri- 
cans, because  Democrats  made  It  a  matter 
of  oonsclenoe  to  adopt  the  most  far-reaching 
civil  rights  acts  since  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  There  are  eight  million  more 
workers  and  farm  laborers  now  protected 
by  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  There 
Is  tremendous  growth  and  government-aided 
reeearcb  in  the  private  economy. 

Theee  are  the  facts  Republicans  won't 
discuss  because  thsir  politics  are  baaed  od 
narrow  interests  rather  than  on  people  and 
hopee. 

The  Democratic  Party  under  President 
Johnson  has  achieved  more  In  a  few  short 
years  than  the  Republican  Party  In  centuries. 
Every  new  Democratic  program  Is  stamped: 
Por  The  People.  The  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
I  am  content  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 
people. 

UNITED  STATES  IN  SAME  BOAT 
WITH  U.S.8.R.  Airo  IRON  CURTAIN 
COUNTRIES  ON  FAILURE  TO  RAT- 
IFY CONVENTION  ON  FORCED 
LABOR^LI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  human  rights  conventions  which 
I  have  dally  urged  the  Senate  to  ratify, 
the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor  has  the 
largest  number  of  nations  which  have 
already  ratified  it. 

Seventy-five  nations  have  ratified  the 
Convention  on  Forced  lAbor  since  its 
adoption  by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization at  Geneva  in  1957. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions,  this  convention  which  had  its 
initial  push  from  the  free  American  labor 
movement,  has  not  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States. 

But  perhaps  even  more  interesting, 
Mr.  President,  than  our  own  failure  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor 
is  a  look  at  some  of  the  other  nations 
which  have  failed  to  ratify  this  same 
treaty:  Albania,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, Ukrainian  S.SJI.,  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Why  have  not  any  of  these  countries 
ratified  the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor? 

The  answer  is  completely  obvious  to 
every  American  old  enough  to  read  a 
newspaper  or  understand  a  newcast: 
These  nations  do  not  want  to  give  any- 
body the  chance  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
their  forced  labor  practices. 

But  why  has  the  United  States  refused 
to  ratify  this  same  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor? 

Certainly  we  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  nothing  to  hide  from  prob- 
ing eyes. 

Our  failure  to  ratify  this  convention 
has  put  us  in  some  very  peculiar  com- 
pany relative  to  the  practice  of  forced 
labor. 

WhAt  are  the  other  nations — not 
firmly  committed  to  either  camp — to  sur- 
mise from  our  membership  in  this  group 
of  nonratifsring  nations? 

Let  the  Senate  dispel  any  lingering 
doubts  on  the  question  of  forced  labor. 
Let  the  Senate  allow  no  demagog  to 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  can  do  both  of  these 
very,  very  simply  by  ratifying  the  Con- 
vention on  Forced  Labor. 


TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr.  TAT. MADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  Senate  delegate  to  the 
Kennedy  round,  I  am  vitally  interested 
in  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations  and 
our  trade  policy  in  general.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  setting  trade  policy.  The  power 
to  lay  duties,  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
tariff  reductions  and  concessions,  is  con- 
stitutionally vested  solely  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Today,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  in  New  York  City, 
Senator  Abeahaic  Ribicopt  spoke  on  the 
Kennedy  round  and  where  we  stand  to- 
day. He  points  out  that  the  negotiations 
have  reached  a  critical  stage  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fail,  either  because  of 
no  agreement  or  a  bad  agreement.  But 
more  Important  to  the  members  of  this 
body,  he  discusses  the  role  of  Congress 
in  setting  trade  policy.  He  points  out 
that  our  negotiatofB  at  Geneva,  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  have 
been  delegated  by  the  Congress  the 
broadest  authority  to  grant  tariff  con- 
cessions ever  given  in  our  history.  The 
concept  of  the  Kennedy  round  was  to 
use  the  entire  leverage  of  the  whole 
American  market  to  get  concessions  from 
our  trading  partners  abroad.  Thus,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  our  negotia- 
tors stay  within  the  authority  they  were 
granted  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
There  should  be  no  side  agreements  or 
separate  packages  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress after  the  round  is  over. 

I  was  a  sponsor  with  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  last  yesa'  of  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  our  negotiators  at  the  Kennedy 
round  stay  within  the  authority  granted 
to  them  by  Congress.  That  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  If 
the  Congress  is  to  retain  its  role  In  the 
setting  of  trade  policy,  it  must  stand  by 
its  resolution. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expressed  himself  very  well  on  this 
point.  His  excellent  remarks  further 
discuss  why  the  Special  Representative 
for  Tariff  and  Trade,  established  by 
Congress  as  our  chief  negotiator,  should 
play  the  chief  role  in  UJS.  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Kxnnedt  RotrNo:  Where  Do  We  Stand? 
(By  Senator  Abraham  Ribioo rr) 

The  United  States  was  bom  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  grew  up  in  the  1800's  and 
came  to  maturity  less  than  half  a  century 
ago.  We  have  changed  from  a  Nation  eon- 
cemed  with  the  protection  of  Its  Infant  In- 
dustries and  a  nation  Importing  Its  capital 
requirements — to  a  country  with  a  trade  vol- 
ume of  more  than  $50  bUlion  a  year,  and  a 
nation  determined  to  expand  world  markets 
for  all — developed  and  developing  countries 
as  well. 

Ttiti  great  En^lsh  Jurist,  Maltland,  once 
termed  the  law  "a  seamless  web."  So  too  is 
trade  a  wet> — formed  of  Intertocklng  strands 
of  commerce  between  Nations.  Men  have 
fouBd  tiMt  the  netnrork  of  trade — far  from 
constricting  nations — tends  to  promote  the 
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commoQ  good  ot  all.  And  so  In  ttUa  country 
for  the  past  thirty-three  years,  we  have  con- 
sciously devoted  ourselves  to  an  expansionist 
policy  of  torelgn  trade. 

Nearly  five  years  a^,  we  carried  tbat  policy 
forward  a^aln  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1982.  In  signing  the 
law.  President  Kennedy  called  It  "the  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  .  .  .  affecting 
economics  since  the  Marshall  Plan.  It  marks 
a  decisive  point  for  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy, for  our  relations  with  our  friends  and 
allias,  and  for  the  proep>ects  of  free  Institu- 
tloca  and  free  societies  everywhere." 

Today  we  stand  very  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  road  tbat  began  with  the  enactment  of 
the  law.  The  bargaining  sessions  In  Ge- 
neva— the  Kennedy  Round — are  almost  over. 
Since  the  President's  authority  to  sign  an 
agreement  expires  on  June  SOth,  the  partici- 
pants must  complete  their  substantive  bar- 
gaining by  the  end  of  April — less  than  thr«e 
weaks  from  today. 

Where,  then,  do  we  stand? 

To  determine  where  we  are,  let  us  first 
examine  what  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  is 
all  about.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress Is  empowered  to  set  duties  and  tariffs. 
Slnca  1934,  however,  the  Congress  has  In  a 
sOTies  of  laws — delegated  authority  to  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  other  nations 
and  establish  new  rates  of  duty  on  Imports 
within  the  authority  given.  The  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  continued  this  pattern. 
The  Act  differs  from  previous  laws  only  in 
degree.  It  smpwwered  the  President  with 
the  broadest  authority  ever  extended.  In 
simplest  terms,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
gave  the  I^rasldent  the  authority  to  negotiate 
across  the  board  with  nations  of  the  Free 
world  and  cut  U.S.  tariffs  by  at  least  50  per- 
cent In  return  for  concessions  by  our  trading 
partners. 

Our  negotiators  will  return  from  Oeneva 
with  a  Trade  Agreement  already  authorised 
by  the  Congress.  No  ratification  will  be  nec- 
easary — no  implementing  legislation  needed. 
A  stroke  of  the  President's  pen,  and  the  tariff 
walls  will  be  lowered. 

So  the  negotiations  In  Oeneva  are  crucial. 
T^e  authority  Congress  grave  to  the  President 
under  the  Act  will  expire  on  June  30,  1967. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake — the  authority 
will  not  be  renewed  without  long  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  tha  Congress. 

The  next  few  weeks  are  the  critical  time — 
and  a  brief,  quick  survey  of  the  status  of 
negotiations  indicates  that  much — perhaps 
too  much — remains  to  be  done. 

In  both  steel  and  aluminum,  major  ad- 
justments remain  to  be  made.  The  offers  of 
some  countries  fall  short  of  the  offers  of 
others,  and  a  great  deal  more  must  be  ac- 
oompUshed  before  agreement  is  raacbed. 

In  agricultvtre,  the  offers  of  the  Common 
Market  are  simply  not  good  enough.  We 
must  reach  a  worldwide  grain  agreement 
that  includes  not  only  definite  commitments 
to  allow  our  exp<»ts  into  other  markets  at 
satisfactory  prices,  but — and  perhaps  most 
Important — commitments  by  the  wealthy  na- 
tions to  a  program  of  food  aid  for  the  leas 
developed  nations. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  has 
served  as  the  granary  of  the  world.  Our 
P.L.  480  food  sales  have  fed  significant  por- 
tions of  the  population  of  famine-ridden  na- 
tions. But  now  the  tide  has  changed.  Now 
OMi  svirpluses  are  disappearing — while  the 
cries  of  starving  infants  are  growing  louder 
around  the  world.  We  must  stabilize  com- 
mercial trade  in  the  cereals,  and,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  r«srt  ot  the  well-fed  world,  make 
sore  tbait  s«irpliu  produotton  la  channeled 
Into  help  for  the  hungry. 

And  than  we  ootne  to  chemleala.  In  vte^v 
of  the  special  oonoem  of  many  of  you  In 
the  anrttwina  «\nd  because  I  believe  there  Is 
a  broader  slgnlflcajice  to  the  chemical  sHua- 
ttos  at  0«SMT» — I  w<aat  to  rtlsi  \mm  tta«  mat- 
ter In  some  detail. 

Simply  pa*,  there  la  atUl  ao  agieaoMOJt  tn 


the  chemical  aectlon  ot  the  Kennedy  Round 
negotlattens.  Frankly,  the  proepect  la  now 
tbat  there  may  nort  even  be  any  agTeement 
on  chemicals  brought  back  from  Oeneva. 

The  particular  atximbllng  block  to  agree- 
ment la  a  term  wirth  which  most  of  you  are 
intimately  familiar:  ASP — American  Selling 
Price.  Under  existing  law,  certain  imported 
chemicals  are  valued  for  duty  purposes  on 
the  basis  of  the  selling  price  in  America  of 
similar  competitive  products.  This  situation 
has  prevailed  In  our  law  for  years — long  be- 
fore the  Kennedy  Round  was  even  contem- 
plated. And  Congress  did  not  grant  any 
authority  to  our  negotiators  in  Oeneva  to 
bargain  away  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  in  the  Kennedy  Round.  In  fact,  my 
resolution  that  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
specifically  put  the  negotiators  on  notice 
that  no  agreements  should  be  negotiated  at 
Oeneva  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  Authority. 

Unfortunately,  our  negotiators  have  indi- 
cated their  wlllingneae  to  bargain  separately 
on  ASP.  But  any  agreement  reached  on 
ASP,  they  say,  will  be  concluded  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  Congress  must  ap- 
prove the  agreement  after  the  fact. 

Proposals  have  been  made  by  Sir  Wynd- 
ham  White  and  others  that  the  chemical  ne- 
gotiations in  Oeneva  end  up  with  two  agree- 
ments— one  within  the  purview  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round,  the  other  representing  a 
package  containing  a  conversion  of  ASP  to 
a  lower  method  of  valuation  in  return  for 
some  q\iid  pro  quo  by  ouz  bargaining  part- 
ners. 

Such  proposals  fly  in  the  face  of  the  facts. 
It  should  be  crystal  clear  by  now  to  all: 
American  Selling  Price  cannot  be — should 
not  be — and  has  no  business — In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations. 

Setting  apart  the  problems  Congrees  would 
face  In  assessing  a  side  agreement  on  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  reached  within  the  context 
of  the  Kennedy  Hound,  any  extraneous  agree- 
ments brought  back  from  Oeneva  threaten 
a  far  graver  danger. 

Since  1934,  our  trade  agreements  have  been 
reached  in  the  context  of  Congressional 
g^rants  of  authority  made  In  advance  of  nego- 
tiation to  the  Executive  Branch.  Congress 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  ends  to  be  achieved  and  to  lay  out 
the  gmdellnee  for  bargaining.  We  have 
seldom  been  presented  with  an  International 
trade  agreement  and  asked  to  act  after  the 
fact. 

The  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  continue 
that  philosophy.  The  concept  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  was  to  uae  the  great  leverage 
of  the  American  market  to  achieve  broad 
reductions  in  trade  barriers  In  industrial  and 
agricultural  products. 

If  we  are  presented  with  a  side  agreement — 
a  separate  "package" — the  pattern  will  have 
been  broken,  and  the  great  concept  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  significantly  reduced.  The 
prospects  of  future  Congressional -Executive 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  trade  would  be 
gravely  threatened. 

Our  negotiators  at  Geneva  have  extensive 
authority — wider  authority  than  has  been 
delegated  before  In  history.  To  assure  that 
all  elements  of  American  society — labor.  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  the  consumer — were 
represented  in  our  positions,  our  negotiations 
were  placed  under  the  specific  direction  of 
the  President.  A  special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  was  designated  to  bear 
the  principal  responsibility  for  bargaining  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  responsibility 
for  arriving  at  United  States  bargaining  post- 
tV>Qs  was  not  delegated  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. That  Department  has  the  prlnaary  re- 
spKDnalblllty  of  carrying  out  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Nation.  While  trade  policy  and  trade 
relations  are  Important  peirts  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  la 
a  different  matter. 


The  Department  of  state  is.  in  many  ways, 
a  two-way  street.  It  not  only  executes  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy — it  receives,  oonsl<leni, 
and  recommends  action  on  matters  brought 
to  its  attention  by  foreign  governments,  it 
is  the  State  Department's  proper  function 
to  convey  foreign  governments'  concerns 
within  the  Executive  Branch.  When  the  De- 
partment  recommends  an  action,  it  does  so 
on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of  foreign 
reactions  as  well  as  domestic  concerns. 

The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  clear 
and  primary  responsibility.  It  is  to  bar- 
gain— and  bargain  hard — f<w  the  best  pos- 
sible deal  for  American  Interests. 

I  think  there  Is  legitimate  reason  for  con- 
oem,  therefore,  when  evidence  begins  to  ac- 
cumulate that  our  trade  posture  is  being 
determined  by  the  State  Department.  And 
there  is  evidence  that  the  role  of  the  Special 
Representative  is  being  downgraded. 

The  U.S.  Canadian  Automotive  Agreement 
is  a  good  example.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment acted  to  subsidize  her  automotive 
parts  exports — in  clear  violation  of  trade 
agreements  with  our  Nation.  In  this  gltus- 
tion,  our  law  was  also  clear — It  required  the 
Treasury  Department  to  impose  counter- 
vailing duties. 

But  the  State  Department  stepped  in. 
Ignored  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada — without  notice,  without 
advance  authority  and  without  coming  to 
the  Congress  until  aftor  the  fact. 

The  agreement  was  In  violation  of  our 
OATT  commitments  and  bypassed  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  was  a  bad  agree- 
ment— it  still  Is  a  bad  agreement. 

Sold  as  free  trade,  it  Is  the  very  antltheati 
of  free  trade,  a  restrictive  bi-lateral  arrange- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  industrial 
expansion  and  several  U.S.  auto  companies. 
Any  Canadian  who  tries  to  buy  a  car  in  the 
U.S.  and  Uke  it  back  to  Canada  will  find  out 
It  is  not  free  trade.  Just  recently,  several 
auto  companies  were  told  by  the  Canadian 
government  that  they  owed  $7  million  in  Im- 
port duties  for  falling  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments in  the  first  year  of  the  agreement. 

As  was  stated  by  the  Financial  Time*  of 
Canada  for  October  17,  I960,  the  agreement 
is  "an  ingenious  device  for  Increasing  Ca- 
nadian manufacturing  and  rationalizing  the 
Canadian  industry  to  serve  a  continental 
market." 

In  summary,  American  industry  and  thou- 
sands of  American  Jobs  were  sacrlfled  for 
State  Department  policy. 

Or  take  the  iron  and  steel  talks  now  un- 
derway In  Parts,  outside  the  Kennedy  Rotmd, 
Although  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  estab- 
lished the  Special  Representative  as  our 
chief  negotiator,  that  Office  doesn't  even  have 
a  representative  at  the  talks. 

Nor  was  the  Special  Representative  In- 
volved m  the  Coffee  Agreement  dlscuisioDs 
or  the  Sugar  Agreement.  It  Is  not  expected 
that  they  will  parUdpato  In  the  contem- 
plated Cocoa  or  Tin  Agreements. 

Again,  at  the  height  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  the  State  Department  succeeded  in 
getting,  through  a  change  in  rules  without 
benefit  of  legislation,  a  unilateral  cut  of  85 
percent  in  the  duty  on  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear, a  domestic  Industry  already  in  deep 
trouble. 

I  believe  the  Intent  of  Congress  should  pre- 
rall.  The  Special  Representative  for  Trad* 
Negotiations  must  have  the  authority  and 
the  resources  cocomensurate  with  his  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Federal  government 

The  agreements  I  have  referred  to  were  and 
are  Important.  It  U  the  Kennedy  Bound 
that  occupies  center  stage  today.  The  Ken- 
nedy Round  was  conceived  In  the  spirit  of 
world  trade  cooperation.  It  must  not  fail- 
either  beesosa  of  no  agreement— or  a  bad 
agreement. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  c^tals  ot 
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Western  Europe.     We  demand  raelproelt^— 

no  more,  no  less.  And  we  expect  reciprocity 
for  we  recognize  that  the  nations  of  Westom 
Europe  are  no  longer  weak  economically. 
They  are  strong  nations  economically.  They 
are  full-fledged  partners  In  the  world  com- 
munity. 

The  United  States  entered  the  Kennedy 
Round  with  negotiating  authority  of  unprec- 
edented scope  and  magnitude.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  the  Oeneva  negotiations  have 
offered  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
liberalization  of  Intomational  tamde  in  the 
30th  century.  If  this  opportunity  Is  lost.  It 
is  unlikely  that  such  author!^  will  be 
granted  by  any  Oongresa  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  Kennedy  Round  could  be  the  culmi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy's  hopes  ex- 
pressed five  years  ago,  for  the  prospects  of 
free  Institutions  and  free  trade.  Its  failure 
would  mark  the  triumph  of  isolationism 
and  the  restirgence  of  protectionist  forces 
throughout  the  world.  For  twenty  years,  we 
have  moved  to  liberalize  and  expand  world 
trade.  If  the  momentum  is  checked,  we  face 
a  darker  era  of  retaliation  and  aggressive 
economic  nationalism. 

Europe  holds  the  key  to  success  or  failure 
In  the  Kennedy  Round.  The  failure  of 
Europe  and  North  America  to  reduce  their 
mutual  trade  barriers  will  Inevitably  encour- 
age further  regional  arrangements  within 
Europe — arrangements  introverted  in  phi- 
losophy and  protectionist  in  action. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  a  trade 
world  divided  Into  exclusive  marketing  areas. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  excluded  from  any 
sphere  of  International  commerce — nor  do 
we  want  to  exclude  others  through  special 
arrangements  of  oiu'  own.  We  seek  rather  a 
partnership  with  Western  Europe — founded 
on  the  principles  of  free  competition  and 
equal  access  to  markets. 

We  share  with  Europe  a  common  history 
and  a  common  purp>ose.  Our  futures  are 
Inextricably  intertwined.  It  would  be  tragic 
If  we  fail  to  strengthen  our  ties  Of  commerce 
and  trade — tragic  not  only  for  us,  but  for  the 
world. 


THE   GROWING    SPECTER    OP   THE 
SOVIET  UNION  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  re- 
cently published  statement  by  Mr.  Edwin 
M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America.  I  consider  this 
statement  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance because  it  documents  the  tragic 
and  dangerous  decline  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  while  a  massive  and 
uninterrupted  Soviet  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram Is  rapidly  moving  that  country  to- 
ward the  position  of  the  world's  number 
one  maritime  power. 

Mr.  Hood  points  out: 

In  the  period  19SO-1900  the  Soviet  fleet 
grew  from  432  ships,  of  I.B  million  dead- 
weight tons,  to  1432  ships  of  10.4  million 
tons  —a  net  gain  of  nearly  1000  ships  and  8.6 
million  tons.  During  the  same  period  the 
tJB.  active  fleet  contracted  from  1900  shlpe, 
totaling  22  million  tons,  to  leas  than  1100 
ships  of  14.8  mUlion  tons— a  net  loaa  of 
more  than  800  ships  and  7  mUUon  tons." 

Mr.  Hood  further  points  out  that  this 
year  the  United  State*  will  spend  only 
$106  million  for  merchant  ship  construc- 
tion while  the  Soviet  Union  will  spend  al- 
most $1  billion  for  such  construction; 
that  as  of  November  1966  the  United 
States  had  only  641,000  tons  of  merchant 
shipping  under  construction  while  the 
Soviet  Union  had  4,620.000  tons  under 
construction;  that  80  percent  of  the  So- 


viet shipping  fleet  is  less  than  10  years 
of  age,  while  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  20  years 
of  age  or  older. 

Mr.  President,  a  proper  concern  for 
our  commerce,  and  for  our  continued 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  would  aione  sug- 
gest the  need  for  an  emergency  program 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  postwar  years  and 
to  give  our  country  a  maritime  primacy 
commensurate  with  Its  wealth,  its  power, 
and  its  commitments. 

But  perhaps  more  important  Is  the 
threat  posed  to  our  national  security  by 
the  dwindling  status  of  our  merchant 
marine.  Our  international  commit- 
ments are  greater  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  Even  In  dealing  with  the 
limited  emergency  in  Vietnam  we  have 
had  to  rely  heavUy  on  foreign  shipping 
to  carry  our  supplies.  On  many  occa- 
sions there  have  been  difficulties  wiUi 
foreign  crewmen  under  Communist  In- 
fluence. 

If  there  were  a  major  emergency  in 
Eiux>pe,  or  if  a  rash  action  by  Red  China 
led  to  a  major  expansion  of  the  conflict 
in  the  Far  East,  the  lack  of  a  nationEd 
merchant  marine  adequate  to  meet  our 
military  requirements  might  well  result 
in  national  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Mr. 
Hood's  thoughtful  study  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thi  OaowiNO  Spxcm  or  thk  Sovizt  Union 

ON   THE    HX6H    SSAS 

(By  Bdwln  M.  Hood,  president.  Shipbuilders 
OouncU  of  America) 

If  one  were  to  assess  world-wide  maritime 
developments  of  recent  years,  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  Russia's  merchant  fleet  would 
take  top  honors  as  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ment. And,  If  one  were  to  designate  the 
greatest  marttlme  calamity  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  dubious  award  would  have  to  go  to 
the  United  States — in  accitfate  recognition 
of  the  steady  decline  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  a  third-rate  status. 

The  Soviet  Union  with  a  dedication  of  pur- 
pose so  typical  of  avowed  commxinlsts,  with 
huge  outlays  of  funds,  and  with  priorities 
equivalent  to,  or  surpassing.  Its  outer  space 
programs,  has  transformed  itself  from  a 
maritime  nonentity  to  a  major  power  on 
the  high  seas  in  the  span  of  a  few  ahort 
years. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  United  States,  which 
emerged  from  World  War  II  as  the  supreme 
maritime  power.  In  terms  of  merchant  ships, 
shipyards,  skilled  man{>ower — seagoing  and 
sboreslde — has  sunk  to  an  Ignominious  posi- 
tion. From  a  fleet  of  some  S.OOO  ships,  to- 
taling more  than  SO  million  deadweight  tosis, 
nearly  all  ot  which  were  leas  than  3  years 
old,  the  American  merchant  marine  has. 
over  the  last  two  decades,  contracted  to  1,096 
active  vessels  aggregating  14.8  million  tons — 
four-fifths  of  which  are  20  or  more  years  of 
agel 

The  quantitative  and  qualitative  decline 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  aU  the 
more  implausible  and  alarming  when  one 
considers  that  the  United  States — being  the 
leader  In  world  trade  and  the  key  barrier  to 
further  military,  political  or  economic  con- 
quests by  the  forces  of  communism — has  a 
greater  and  more  urgent  need  for  self-sufll- 
dency  In  maritime  requirements  than  any 
Free  World  nation. 

Russia's    ambitious    fleet    expcuulon    pro- 


gram fttHn  its  Inception  baa  been,  and  la. 
unwavering  and  sustained.  The  decline  of 
the  U.S.  flag  merchant  marine  has  also  been 
of  a  continuing  nature — but  In  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Back  in  1960,  the  Russian  merchant  fleet 
comprised  only  432  ahips,  of  1,000  tons  or 
over,  aggregating  1.8  million  deadweight  tons. 
Tbe  graat  majority  of  these  vessels  were 
relatively  small,  slow-speed  ships  of  ancient 
vintage.  In  fact,  the  bast  vessels  in  the 
fieet  were  the  100  or  so  Liberty's,  tankers  and 
other  types  of  shlpe  the  United  States  turned 
over  to  the  U.SSJl.  during  the  days  of  the 
World  War  n  Lend-Leaae  program.  By  1963, 
the  year  Stalin  died,  the  fieet  niunbered  only 
487  vessels  totaling  about  2  million  dead- 
weight tons. 

After  Stalin's  death,  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
came more  engrossed  In  maritime  develop- 
ment, and  by  1968  had  a  fleet  aggregating 
3.6  million  tons.  However,  in  that  year, 
Russia  formulated  an  ambitious,  long-range 
fieet  expansion  program  with  shipbuilding 
tonnage  priorities  detailed  by  a  Seven-Tear 
Plan  (195»-1986).  I'he  basic  goal  of  this 
plan  was  to  double  the  1960  fleet  tonnage 
amounting  to  4,949,000  deadweight  tons. 
Therefore.  Russia's  objective  was  a  9.8  mil- 
lion ton  total  by  the  end  of  1965. 

Early  in  the  Seven-Tear  Plan,  some  dlfD- 
culties  in  meeting  prescribed  tonnage  goals 
were  encountered.  But,  by  1963,  the  "ham- 
mer and  sickle"  fleet  was  expanding  at  a 
rate  of  100  or  more  ships  and  1  million  dead- 
weight tons  annually.  This  growth  rate  was 
maintained  In  each  subsequent  year. 

The  Maritime  Adnxinittration's  most  recent 
tabulation  of  "Merchant  Fleets  of  the  World," 
revealed  that  as  of  Jxme  30,  1966,  the  Russian 
merchant  marine  consisted  of  1,860  ships  to- 
taling 9,811,000  deadweight  tons.  It  Is  i^- 
parent,  then,  that  Russia's  target  of  f  .8  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  end  of  1968  was  met  oalj  a 
few  months  off  schedule.  We  estimate  that 
dvirtng  the  last  six  months  of  1966  Russia 
took  delivery  of  62  additional  vessels  totaling 
090,000  deadweight  tons.  These  additions 
would  have  increased  the  fleet  to  1,422  ves- 
sels, totaling  10.4  mUUon  deadweight  tons, 
as  of  December  31.  1966. 

Currently,  Russia's  fleet  expansion  program 
is  governed  by  a  Five- Tear  Plan  (1966-1970) 
which  is  programmed  to  provide  a  fieet  of 
16  million  deadweight  tons  by  the  end  of 
1970.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
this  goal  will  be  achieved  on  schedule,  since 
it  requires  4.6  million  tons  total  or  annual 
additions  of  1.2  million  deadweight  tons  over 
the  next  four-year  period. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowlng  tabula- 
tion, in  November,  1966,  Russia  had  656  large 
merchant  vessels,  totaling  4.6  mUlion  dead- 
weight tons  under  construction  or  on  order. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  conelude  that  all  of 
these  vessels  wlU  be  in  operation  well  in  ad- 
vance of  1970.  There  have  been  subsequent 
reports  of  a  year-end  surge  of  shipbuilding 
orders  which  Increase  Russia's  backlog  to 
more  than  600  ships. 

ilferc^ant  thips  under  construetUm  or  on 
order  for  the  U.S.SJt.  and  United  SUtee 
of  America  {1,000  tons  and  over) 


Russia 

United  States 
c(  America 

Ships 

Dead- 
weight 
tons 

Ships 

Dead- 
weight 
tons 

March  1992 

May  19«3  

22S 
238 
441 
«4 
SOO 
686 

2,263,000 
3,032,000 
3,482.006 
4,  MB,  060 
4.6&3,00« 
4.820,000 

ei 

47 
47 
89 
46 
48 

878,000 
088,000 

May  1964 

7M.000 

Octoberl968 

JsnaarTl9M 

November  1966 

543,006 
860,000 
641.000 

In  1965,  the  U.S.Sil.  spent  more  than  8600 
miliioD  for  merchant  ship  oozistraotton  wliUe 
the  United  States  spent  lass  than  8160  mil- 
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lion.  Kven  wone,  this  year  tlie  0.8.  1b  az- 
pacted  to  spend  about  1106  mllUoa.  whll* 
BuailaK  «KpMietltiirea  acoording  to  one  report 
wlU  be  nacurlj  $1  billion — Juat  for  merchAnt 
Bhlp  cQDstructl<m.  Another  statljtlc  Is  aiso 
alaxmliig.  About  80  pereent  of  the  Soviet 
ablpplag  fleet  I«  leee  than  10  yean  of  ace, 
while  more  thAn  W  percent  of  the  American 
merehmt  Kiartaie  U  20  yeart  of  age  er  olAer. 

The  foUowtog  pointa  put  in  clear  perspeo- 
ttve  the  (Ufleclng  pdoitttea  which  the  Soviet 
UnloB  and  the  United.  States  have  asaigned  to 
their  marlUme  programa: 

Rusala's  merchant  fleet  today  outnumbera 
the  active  U.S.-fiag  fleet.  There  were  more 
than  1,400  lange  merchant  ahlpe,  totaling 
10.4  Billion  deadweight  tons.  In  the  Ruaslan 
fleet  as  of  the  first  of  1967,  whereae  our 
active  fleet — even  though  bolstered  by  re- 
activated reserve  fleet  ships  for  Vietnam 
service — numbered  only  1.095  sblpe  aggre- 
gating 14.8  million  deadweight  tons. 

'Foe  the  past  several  yean,  new  ship  de- 
liveries to  the  Soviet  fleet  have  outpaced  VJS. 
deUvertes  by  a  ratio  of  8  to  1.  (Th\is.  In  1965, 
139  new  ships  were  delivered  to  the  Russian 
fleet  wMle  enly  16  were  added  to  the  Ameri- 
can fleet.) 

Russia's  November,  1966  backlog  of  shlpe 
under  construction  or  on  cMrder  exceeded  the 
TTJ3.  total  by  a  ratio  of  11.5  to  1  In  numlMrs 
of  ships  and  7  to  1  In  terms  of  tonnage. 

In  the  period  1950-1866.  the  Soviet  fleet 
grew  from  4Sa  shlpe  of  1.8  million  dead- 
weight tons,  to  1,423  ships  of  10.4  million 
tons — a  net  gain  of  nearly  1,000  stUps  and  8.6 
million  tons.  During  the  same  period  the 
VS.  active  fleet  contracted  from  1,900  ships, 
totaling  22  million  tons,  to  Ie«s  than  1.100 
ships  of  14.8  million  tons — a  nst  loss  of  more 
than  800  ships  and  7  million  tons. 

The  "hammer  and  slclds"  fleet  today  trans- 
ports 7t%  of  the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  oobi- 
meroe.  Although  the  United  States  Is  the 
leader  In  world  trade,  only  7.7%  ot  the  na- 
tloa's  foreign  commerce  moves  In  Amerloan 
flag  ships. 

Russian  shipyards — and  those  of  most  of 
her  satellite  nations — arc  operating  at  close 
to  100%  capacity.  (This  Is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  Soviet  shipbuilding  orders  have 
been  placed  with  satellite  and  free  world 
shipyards.) 

The  Soviet  Union's  merchant  shipbuilding 
program  has  required  annual  expenditures  of 
between  $600  million  to  $750  million.  The 
U.S.  merchant  shipbuilding  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  In  recent  years  has  been  geared 
to  Federal  expenditures  of  about  $100  mil- 
lion annually. 

These  foregoing  flguree  demonstrate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a  dominant — If  not  the  world's  lead- 
ing— marttlme  power.  All  of  this  aggres- 
sive, precisely  planned  activity  Is  100%  sub- 
8ldl2?8d  by  the  Kremlin.  It  require*  heavy 
commitments  of  bard  preened  foreign  ex- 
change and  domestic  resources. 

As  the  Ruaslan  fleet  expands  and  is  able  to 
dominate  the  seslanes  of  the  oceans,  there 
are  those  who  believe  that  shipping  fleets  of 
other  nations  will  be  8queez«d  out.  As  othM' 
Sects  vanish  or  are  unable  to  compete  with 
freight  rates,  which  the  Soviets  can  easily 
manipulate,  the  Russians  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  force  many  countries  to  seek  the  serv- 
ices of  communist-bloc  shipping.  The  po- 
tential danger  of  such  dependency  would 
be  that  the  communists  could  withhold 
ocean  freight  services  from  any  nation  out  of 
favor  with  Soviet  policies  or  could  increase 
the  rates  to  make  them  prohibitive. 

Here,  It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the 
Industrial  and  military  might  of  the  United 
States  is  dependent  on  77  strategic  materials. 
66  of  which  must  be  imported.  Of  those  66, 
at  this  moment,  more  than  96  percent  of  the 
tonnage  Involved  is  brought  to  our  shores  by 
foreign-flag  carriers — the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions. 

It  takes  Itttle  imaglnAtloB  to  conclude  that 
If  the  Russians  should  eventtially  control 


the  trade  routes  by  which  these  crltloal  mate- 
rials conve  to  us,  we  would  be  dependent  on 
those  who  have  sworn  to  "bury"  us — and 
then,  do  you  think  they  will  bring  those 
materials  to  us?  The  answer  should  be  ob- 
vious— we  would  be  under  their  thumb  with- 
out a  missile  having  been  flred — and  ocean 
shipping  would  be  the  medium  by  which  that 
domination  was  achieved. 

like  the  free  air  that  surrounds  all  man- 
kind, every  action  of  the  international  com- 
munist conspiracy  touches  our  daily  lives. 
This  Insatiable  octopus  thrives  on  the  In- 
difference and  apathy  of  peoples.  It  thrives 
on  the  confusion  and  pusillanimity  of  gov- 
ernments. It  proceeds  with  unyielding  pur- 
pose. It  can  be  deceivingly  still  or  move 
with  strategic  swiftness — as  In  the  case  of 
the  maritime  situation.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  merchant  marine  situation.  But 
that  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  In  truth, 
Soviet  Russia's  naval  strength  today  is  seo- 
ond  only  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Russian  naval  vessels  are  steadily  expand- 
ing their  soope  for  operations.  The  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  outnumbars  the  U.S.  fleet, 
and  It  possesses  a  formidable  and  expanding 
ballistic  missile  capability,  though  not  yeit  as 
well  perfected  as  ours.  Russian  fishing  ves- 
sels serve  as  electronic  listening  poets 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  probabllltlee 
for  greater  strength  on  the  seas  through 
oceanographlc  research  are  being  furlovisly 
pursued. 

These  are  all  visible  evldenoss  of  how  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  advance  on  a 
frontier  vital  to  our  capacity  for  national 
survival  through  the  "IndilTerence  and 
apathy  of  people"  and  the  "confusion  and 
pusillanimity  of  governments."  All  ot  tfats 
happens  as  the  Red  ITavy  and  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine,  tentacles  of  the  commu- 
nist octopus,  envelop  more  and  mora  of  the 
watery  real  estate  which  occupies  70%  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Free  people  unfortunately  are  sometimes 
unwisely  extravagant  in  thought  and  deed, 
and  many  times  Indlflerent  and  apatlMtlc  to 
things  essentlad.  It  should  b«  the  task  of 
Amerioans  evarywhsre — ooUectlvaly  and  In- 
dividually— to  ooBvlnce  thoee  who  are  indlf- 
feracit — and  this  should  be  the  paramount 
taak  before  us. 


SST: 


AN  ESSBNTTAL   rNVESTMENT 
IN  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
a  speech  delivered  on  March  28, 1987.  be- 
fore the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  by 
Stuart  O.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air 
Tranevtort  Association  of  America.  His 
topic  was:  "The  SST:  An  Essential  In- 
vestment In  the  U.S.  Economy." 

It  was  helpful  to  have  Mr.  Tipton  call 
our  attention  to  many  of  the  economic 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport.  We  are 
at  the  point  In  the  consideration  of  the 
development  o*  this  aircraft  when  it  Is 
necessary  to  consider  all  factors  involved 
in  the  development.  Before  carrying 
the  program  through  the  next  step.  It 
Is  Important  that  all  of  us  analyze  fully 
the  long-range  implications  of  the  entire 
SST  project. 

Mr.  Tipton  calls  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  benefits  in  the  program.  Among 
them  is  the  creation  of  250,000  new  Jobs 
and  a  stimulation  of  $20  to  $50  billion 
to  the  gross  national  product. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Tipton's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


w&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Thk  SST:  An  Essential  Investment  in  thx 

U.S.    ECONOMT 

(RsmarlB  by   Stuart  O.  Upton,  President, 
Air    Transport    Association    of    America^ 
Before  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  D.C 
March  38,  1967) 

I  was  pleased  to  be  invited  to  speak  today 
oB  the  supersonic  transport.  A  public  dU- 
cuBslon  of  this  subject,  with  statements  pro 
or  con  or  In  the  middle.  Is  a  very  valuable 
thing,  and  I  am  glad  we  are  having  one  on 
the  supersonic  transport.  Since  a  dialogue 
Is  going  on,  I  want  to  participate  in  It  on 
behalf  of  the  scheduled  airlines  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  public  dialogues, 
since  the  debaters  are  not  governed  by  a  set 
of  formal  procedxiral  rules,  the  discussion 
gets  a  little  bit  confused.  That  being  the 
case.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  try  to  seek  out 
the  basic  considerations  on  which  this  Im- 
portant  decision  should  turn.  I  propose  to 
struggle  with  that  problem  for  a  few 
moments  right  now. 

A  good  Job  has  been  done  by  government 
and  Industry  in  bringing  the  plans  for  a 
VS.  supersonic  transport  to  their  present 
advanced  stage.  A  number  of  technical 
problems  that  seemed  terribly  difficult  when 
this  program  was  started  back  In  1958  no 
longer  seem  so  difficult.  When  Pete  Quesada 
began  the  original  studies  of  the  supersonic, 
and  Jeeb  Halaby  so  effectively  carried  for- 
ward the  early  work  on  the  superaontc.  It 
did  seem  like  a  rather  far-out  project. 
There  is  nothing  far  out  about  it  now. 
Under  Bozo  McKee  and  Bill  Maxwell,  It  has 
become  a  clearly  realizable  step  In  the  tech- 
nological progress  of  aviation. 

No  one  really  doubts  any  more  that  the 
age  of  supersonic  operations  will  begin  In 
the  early  seventies.  The  fundamental  Issues 
once  discussed,  which  arose  out  of  doubts  as 
to  whether  supersonic  travel  was  wise  or 
necessary,  have  all  been  settled,  and  they 
need  not  be  debated  any  more.  The  Con- 
corde wUl  fly  next  year,  and  the  world's  alr- 
Unes  will  buy  and  operate  it  In  the  early 
70*1.  A  Russian  supersonic  transport  will 
also  fly  during  this  time  period,  but  of 
course,  we  know  considerably  less  about  It. 
Thus,  if  the  United  States  and  lu  Industry 
ever  had  an  opfwrtunlty  to  postpone  or  slow 
down  the  arrival  of  the  supersonic  age.  that 
opportunity  has  long  since  been  lost. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  tends  to  clarify, 
and  to  provide  a  firm  base  for,  current  public 
dtscusBlon  of  the  VS.  supersonic  transport. 

Starting  from  this  base,  we  need  to  b« 
careful  to  recognize  the  supersonic  project 
for  what  it  is,  and  also  for  what  It  Is  not. 
It  was  not  undertaken  to  provide  a  glittering 
trliunph  for  U.S.  Industry  and  Oovemment. 
It  was  not  undertaken  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  It 
was  not  undertaken  to  provide  the  airlines  of 
the  U.S.  with  a  fascinating  new  vehicle.  It 
was  undertaken  to  achieve  a  very  cold  and 
very  hard  economic  objective  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  The  Judgment  as  to 
whether  the  project  should  continue  has  to 
be  based  upon  these  same  cold  hard  realities. 
The  question  that  constantly  must  be  before 
us  Is  whether  this  investment  In  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  ths  U.S.  Is  a  good  one  or  Is 
not. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  the  super- 
sonic project,  as  a  Qovemment-supported 
effort  to  provide  for  economic  growth  through 
technology,  is  not  new  or  unusual.  The  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  economy  over  the  last  30 
years  emphasizes  dramatically  the  Impor- 
tance of  R  and  D  to  the  achievement  of 
high  levels  of  output  and  employment. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  VB- 
today  U  at  the  annual  rate  of  740  billion 
dollars.    Our  Indiistrlal  power  Is  at  the  core 
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of  our  national  security  and  economic  well 
being.  And  the  importance  of  research  in- 
novation and  continually  advancing  tech- 
nology to  this  power  Is  crucial. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  World  War  n  to 
1953  the  annual  R  and  D  expenditures  In  the 
United  States — both  Industry  and  govern- 
ment— rose  from  several  hundred  million  to 
approximately  five  billion  dollars.  This  was 
significant  enough  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  begin  accounting  for  R  and  D  ex- 
penditures In  a  formalized  manner  and  the 
task  was  assigned  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  NSF  flgures  now  show 
that  tram  195S  to  196S  the  level  of  R  and  D 
expenditures  In  the  United  States  rose  from 
five  biUlon  to  about  twenty-three  billion. 
Business  and  goveriunent  have  learned  that 
to  stay  competitive  they  must  invest  In  R 
and  D. 

I  am  certain  each  of  you  Is  aware  of  many 
of  the  research  developments  which  have 
played  an  Important  part  In  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  Statee.  In  the  fleld 
of  agrleultunl  research  the  Morrill  Act, 
which  created  ths  land  grant  colleges,  estab- 
lished a  pattern  of  research  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  extraordinary  advances 
In  agrlcxiltiutil  productivity.  These  advances 
were  for  the  most  part  a  result  of  successful 
research  efforts  In  soil  chemistry  and  farm 
mechanization.  If  you  move  off  of  the  farm 
and  into  industry,  you  can  observe  develop- 
ments such  as  the  mining  machine  la  the 
coal  Industry,  or  the  continuous  annealing 
process  In  the  steel  Industry,  or  even  the 
electrostatic  imaging  process  which  provides 
the  average  office  with  rapid  and  clear  re- 
productions. 

As  this  trend  continues.  It  Is  inevitable 
that  some  undertakings  must  surpass  the 
capability  of  the  private  sector  beoause  of 
risk,  complexity,  or  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  funding  requirement.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  and  it  wlU  happen  mors 
frequently  In  the  future. 

Consider  the  Important  oceanographlc 
program  upon  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment next  year  will  spend  462  million  dol- 
lars. Ultimately,  of  course,  this  will  inspire 
among  other  commercial  ventures,  the  pro- 
duction of  new  foods  and  mLlncrals  from 
the  sea. 

Consider  the  efforts  to  foster  ooBunerclal 
development  of  nuelear  power.  Here,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  government  R  and  D  have 
been  Invested  for  the  specific  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  new  and  Important  phase  of  In- 
dustrial activity  to  the  point  where  it  will 
be  conunerclally  feasible. 

Consider  the  communleations  satellite 
program.  Much  of  the  teehnologleal  know- 
how  utilised  by  Conasat  has  come  froB  the 
billions  invested  in  government  R  and  O 
programs  concerned  with  space.  Millions 
more  were  Invested  directly  into  tlie  satellite 
program  by  the  government. 

Federal  government  R  and  D  and  then 
commercial  operation — that  is  the  pattern 
for  these  programs.  That  Is  also  the  pattern 
to  be  expected  from  SST. 

The  payoff  to  the  U.S.  economy  consists 
of  a  sizable  boost  right  now,  and  an  even 
more  aignlflcant  boost  five  and  ten  years 
from  now.  Depending  on ''the  number  of 
SSTs  built,  20  to  60  bllUon  dollars  of  eco- 
nomic growth  vrtll  result.  And,  to  build 
these  new  aircraft,  250,000  new  Jobs  will  be 
created— the  equivalent  of  aU  the  Jobs  In 
the  airline  industry  today. 

One  of  the  most  important  economic  facts 
about  the  SST  Investment  is  that  the  Jobs 
are  being  created  not  only  this  year  and 
next  year  but  five,  seven,  ten  years  from 
today. 

Here's  how  the  Job  numbers  break  down. 
Development  and  long-term  production  of 
the  SST  win  create  an  average  level  of  SO.OOO 
Jobs  for  the  prime  contractors.  Another 
100,000  Jobs  wUl  be  created  for  sub- 
contractors. 


It  U  estimated  that  these  150,000  Jobs  will 
create  another  100,000  nonmanufacturlng 
Jobs  in  such  Indtistrles  as  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  professional  services;  business 
services;  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate; 
transportation;  communication  and  other 
public  utilities;  and  agrlciilUire.  That's 
260.000  new  Jobs  and  an  estimated  annual 
payroll  of  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  total  employed  civilian  labor  force  has 
been  forecast  to  reach  87  million  by  1976  com- 
pared to  74  million  in  1966.  Two  hundred 
and  flfty  thouscmd  Jobs  created  by  the  SST 
would  amoiint  to  about  2  per  cent  of  13 
million  additional  civilian  Jobs  created  by 
1975,  or  one  of  every  60  new  Jobs.  Few  pro- 
grams can  claim  that  large  a  share  of  future 
new  employment. 

The  other  research  and  development  proj- 
ects to  which  I  have  referred  are  well  Justi- 
fied by  their  future  favorable  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  the  United  Statee.  The  SST  pro- 
gram will  have  an  effect  at  least  as  favorable. 
But  In  the  case  of  the  SST  the  government 
proposes  one  further  major  step  to  supiKirt 
Its  economic  soundness.  Unlike  the  other 
programs.  It  proposes  In  this  case  to  assure 
the  return  of  the  research  and  development 
expenditure,  with  interest. 

The  total  government  Investment  to  bring 
the  SST  through  test  flight  will  be  approxi- 
mately 1.3  billion  dollars.  If  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  government  to  share  In  the  certifica- 
tion phase — for  which  there  is  no  present 
government  oomnaitment — then  the  added 
Investment  would  be  about  626  million  dol- 
lars for  a  total  govenunent  Investment  of 
about  3  billion  dollars.  Slnoe  even  this  In- 
vestment will  be  spread  over  a  ten-year  pe- 
riod, the  government  assistance  program  will 
have  averaged  possibly  130  mllUon  dollars 
and  no  more  than  200  mlUlon  dollars  a  year. 

The  govemnasnt  Investntent  is  to  be  paid 
back  with  the  aooth  delivery.  The  manu- 
facturer will  thus  pay  royalties  of  4.3  to  8.7 
million  dollars  for  each  aircraft  delivered. 
There  Is  some  flcxlblilty  in  these  arrange- 
ments for  the  manufacturers  to  meet  cash 
flow  problenos.  In  any  event  the  government 
investment  is  to  be  repaid  from  the  flrst  SOO 
sales. 

Since  these  royalty  payments  are  to  con- 
tinue for  a  15- year  period,  they  will  go  on 
well  beyond  the  300th  delivery,  and  this 
phase  of  royalty  payment  will  produce  a  re- 
turn OB  the  government  investment  compa- 
rable to  levels  aormaUy  reoelTed  toy  Industry. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  even  a  600 
aircraft  market  estimate  Is  a  very  conserva- 
tive one,  assuming  minimal  traffic  growth  of 
8.6  per  cent  a  year,  minimal  market  penetra- 
tion, and  no  SST  operation  over  Inhabited 
land  areas  because  of  sonic  boom  limitations. 
The  sonic  boom  may  well  result  In  opera- 
tional restrictions.  However,  between  now 
and  1976,  when  the  U.S.  SST  Is  introduced 
lato  scheduled  airline  service,  the  great  tech- 
nical competence  of  our  aerospace  industry 
and  NASA  research  facllitieE  can  do  much  to 
mitigate  the  problem. 

If  these  efforts  are  attended  with  reasona- 
ble succsss,  the  market  for  the  SST's  wiU  be 
much  larger  than  500 — perhaps  1300  by  1990. 
These  additional  700  aircraft  would  result 
in  additional  royalty  payments  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Taking  into  account  aU  of  the  considera- 
tions, the  supersonic  development  project  has 
been  and  is  a  good  investment  for  the  gov- 
ernment. But  even  government  resources 
are  not  endless  and  this  Investment  must  be 
measured  against  others. 

There  Is  a  priority  problem  which  contin- 
ually faces  this  government  and  any  govern- 
ment which  Is  committed  to  Investing  Its  re- 
sources as  wisely  as  possible.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  Is  the  need  to  finance  current. 
Important  governmental  objectives.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  need  to  further  the 
long-range  programs  which  will  accelerate 
the  economy,  etablllze  the  trade  balance  and 
thus  help  establish  that  strong  central  eco- 


nomic core  which  Is  needed  to  sustain  gov- 
ernmental objectives  of  the  futxu-e.  Al- 
though today's  needs  are  certainly  pressing, 
preparations  must  be  made  to  meet  tomor- 
row's even  more  extensive  requirements. 

The  U.S.  SST  is  a  good  example  of  the  type 
of  R  and  D  which  has  dramatically  stimu- 
lated the  economy  of  the  last  20  years.  It  Is 
a  program  which  will  help  Insure  oiu-  well-, 
being  domestically  and  Intemationally  today 
and  in  the  decades  ahead.  It  will  offer  a 
clear  return  In  terms  of  employment  and  in 
recovery  of  the  Investment  with  Interest  to 
the  U.S.  goveriunent.  It  meets  every  test  of 
an  essential  national  undertaking. 


GOVERNOR  ROMNEYS  SPEECH  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  wide- 
spread approval  accorded  by  the  press 
to  Gov.  George  Romney's  Hartford 
speech  of  April  7  on  Vietnam  is  note- 
worthy. An  editorial  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  April  10  and  today's 
comments  by  the  distinguished  S3mdi- 
cated  columnist  William  S.  White  are 
further  evidence  of  this  favorable  reac- 
tion to  Governor  Romney's  forthright 
statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  and  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  Frees,  Apr.   10,   1967] 

OOVXaNOR    ROMNCT    ON    VXSTMAM 

Earlier  this  year,  on  a  political  sounding- 
out  tour  In  some  western  states,  Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan  answered  questions 
about  bis  Vietnam  views  with  a  repeated 
"Walt  a  while.  I'll  speak  when  I'm  ready." 
The  other  day  In  Hartford.  Conn.,  he  did. 

Compared  to  what  scant  Democratic  sen- 
ators have  been  saying.  Governor  Romney 
kept  his  criticism  of  the  President's  Viet- 
nam policies  to  a  courteous  minimum. 

The  Doain  points  he  made  contain  no  lefs- 
wln-quick  gtounlcte.    EUs  points  are: 

No  withdrawal.  No  massive  escalation. 
Let's  keep  trying  for  negotiations,  but  let's 
not  accept  peace  at  any  price.  Let's  give  our 
troops  all  they  need.  Let's  use  our  arms — 
and  bombing  raids — to  establish  military 
dominance. 

Let's  encourage  the  South  Vietnamese  oh 
two  points:  to  go  faster  on  padflcatlon.  and 
consider  amnesty  for  e«-Vlet  Cong  who 
abandon  Viet  Cong  alms,  methods  and  or- 
ganizations. 

It's  a  sound,  well-balanced,  f&lr-mlnded 
position.  And  It  la  exactly  the  course  the 
Government  now  is  foUowing. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,   Apr.   13. 
1M7] 

ROKNTT'S   "ATX"   REMOVCB   WAK   F^Unf    CAM-' 
FAIGN    ISSTTES    IN    1988 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington. — The  best  news  about  Viet- 
nam is  coming  not  from  the  battlefronts, 
though  the  situation  there  is  progressively 
improving,  but  rather  from  within  the  Amer- 
ican political  commiuUty. 

The  bipartisan  policy  of  determined  United 
SUtes  military  resistance  to  the  Communist 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  has  now  reached 
a  point  of  bipartisan  support  so  massive  as 
all  but  to  gxiarantee  that  the  1968  Presiden- 
tial campaign  will  be  free  of  divisive  In- 
fighting here  at  home  on  that  policy. 

The  public  conversion  of  Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
going  on  to  the  end  in  Vietnam  has  brought 
a  national  unity  In  wartime  unparalleled 
since  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate 
of  1944,  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York,  re- 
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fused  to  seek  partlaan  adTtintage  as  the 
Second  World  War  approached  Its  crisis  after 
the  Allied  landings  In  Normandy. 

Gov.  Bomney's  belated  but  strong  defense 
of  the  American  position  In  Vietnam  has  thus 
had  consequences  almost  transcendental  In 
meaning.  The  fact,  of  course,  Is  that  he  came 
out  loud  and  plain  only  after  prolonged  and 
urgent  pressure  frcm  other  Republicans,  wlko 
told  h<Tn  that  he  could  not  remain  unclear 
and  possibly  be  nominated  next  year  without 
a  repudiation  of  the  party's  foreign  policy 
record  of  the  last  20  years. 

Over  and  over,  visitors  to  Communist 
North  Vietnam — Including  men  who  dis- 
agree with  the  war  as  well  as  those  who 
do  not — have  been  unanimous  upon  one 
point.  This  Is  that  the  Conununlsts  In  Hanoi 
are  gambUng  upon  a  belief  that  the  clamor 
of  a  tiny  minority  In  this  country  can  at 
last  force  this  Government  out  of  Vietnam 
and  thus  that  honest  negotiations  will  never 
be  necessary. 

To  this  Communist  notion  Romney  has  hit 
a  powerful  If  not  In  fact  a  destructive  blow; 
sknd  It  Is  at  least  possible  that  this  long 
miscalculation  will  now  be  abandoned  by 
the  Communists  themselves. 

Thotigh  he  began  as  a  front-runner,  be 
had  been  steadily  losing  ground  among  OOP 
voters  while  he  remained  fuzzy  on  Vietnam, 
and  specifically  to  former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nlzon.  He  was  slowly  but  surely 
reading  himself  out  of  the  contest.  Now,  he 
Is  very  much  back  In  It  and  the  new  Romney 
will  be  very  hard  to  stop  In  the  Republican 
National  Convention   of  next  siimmer. 


PROM  VIETNAM:   "I  WANT  TO  SEE 
STAMFORD  AGAIN" 

Mr.  DOrO}.  Mr.  President,  tho«e  who 
participate  in  demonstratlOTU  axid  pro- 
tests against  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam often  do  not  consider  the  effect  of 
such  public  displays  of  lack  of  faith  In 
oiur  Oovemment  upon  the  servicemen  In 
the  field. 

Those  who  are  fighting  for  us  in  Viet- 
nam are  subjected  to  every  kind  of  risk. 
Many  have  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Many  more  have  had  their  lives  forever 
marred  as  a  result  of  their  experience 
against  a  brutal  enemy. 

A  young  serviceman  from  Stamford, 
Conn.,  expressed  his  views  of  the  antiwar 
protest  movement  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
at  the  New  Haven  Register. 

He  asked  a  number  of  questions  of  liie 
spokesman  for  462  Yale  faculty  members 
who  signed  a  petition  calling  for  an  un- 
conditional halt  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Among  the  questions  were  these : 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he^  ever  seen  innocent 
Vietnamese  dvlUans  beaten  to  death  by  Com- 
munist terrorists. 

I'd  like  to  know  if  he's  ever  been  shot  at 
and  couldn't  shoot  back  because  clvlll&ns 
w«re  In  the  area. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  seen  his  buddy's 
guts  spread  out  In  front  of  him  because  a 
grenade  from  the  North  blew  him  apart. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  seen  a  man 
blown  completely  In  half  by  a  North  Viet- 
namese booby  trap  and  live  Just  long  enough 
to  yell,  "Oh  Ood,  help  me.- 

Lance  CpL  William  Romannello  stated 
that— 

I  want  to  see  Stamford  again,  but  If  the 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  are  stopped, 
chances  are  I  never  will. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  think  of  these 
young  men  and  the  sacrifice  they  are 
making  for  us.    How  would  we  feel  if  we 


were  fighting  for  our  country,  but 
thought  that  our  country  had  let  us 
down,  and  did  not  care  about  ddmg  any- 
thing to  assist  us,  and  see  to  it  that  we 
would  once  again  come  home? 

These  are  hard  questions.  And  though 
critics  of  the  war  have  every  right  to 
express  their  criticism  as  vocally  as  they 
wish,  some  of  us  must  also  be  concerned 
with  our  fighting  men  who  do  so  much 
and  ask  nothing  more  than  the  moral 
support  of  those  for  whom  they  fight. 

I  wish  to  share  this  moving  letter  with 
my  colleagues,  and  request  consent  for 
its  Insertion  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcoBi). 
as  follows: 

[Frtxn  the  New  Haven  Register,  Feb. 
19, 19«7] 
Qviauxa  Paoic  Virr  Psont 
To  the  ISBrroa: 

Recently  I  read  an  article  in  the  Stamford 
Advocate  concerning  a  petition  from  462 
faculty  members  frocn  Tale  University  to 
President  Johnson  urging  an  unconditional 
halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  spokesman  for  the  group  of  petition- 
ers was  Professor  of  Psychology  William  Kes- 
•en. 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  Mr.  Kaasen. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he  has  ever  been  in 
a  rice  paddy  fighting  for  his  life  while  Vlat 
Cong,  supplied  from  the  north,  laid  down  a 
base  of  lira  on  him  and  his  friends. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  met  a  very 
elusive  enemy  on  his  own  terms.  In  hla  own 
territory,  in  ISO  degree  heat. 

rd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  uttered  the 
words,  "Please,  Ood,  bring  me  back  from  this 
patrol." 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  seen  Innocent 
Vietnamese  clvllUns  beaten  to  death  by 
Communist  terrorists. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  been  shot  at 
and  couldn't  shoot  back  because  clvUlana 
were  In  the  area. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  been  mor- 
tared by  Communist  troops  supplied  from 
the  north. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  seen  his  bud- 
dy's guts  spread  out  In  front  of  him  because 
a  gnnade  from  the  north  blew  him  apart. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  heard  his 
buddy  yell,  "Oh  my  Ood,  I've  been  hit." 

I'd  like  to  know  if  he's  ever  seen  a  man 
blown  completely  In  half  by  a  North  Viet- 
namese booby  trap  and  Uve  Just  long  enough 
to  yell,  "Oh  Ood,  help  me." 

If  Mr.  Kessen  can  answer  yea  to  these 
questions  and  stUl  ask  for  a  halt  to  the 
bombing,  then  I,  too,  will  sign  his  petition. 

I  live  In  Stamford,  which  Is  Jtist  a  f«w 
miles  from  Tale,  Mr.  Kessen,  and  It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  that  a  cltlEen  of  Connecti- 
cut could  sign  such  a  petition. 

I  want  to  see  Stamford  again,  but  If  the 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  are  stopped, 
chances  are  I  never  will. 

I  am  31  years  old  and  have  lived  In  Stam- 
ford all  my  life.  At  present  I'm  serving  with 
the  First  Marine  Division,  Headquarters 
Battalion  in  3a  Nang. 

Lance  Cpl.  WnxiAM  T.  RottAttvxLvo. 

South  VirrNAM. 


COMMUNIST  INSURGENCY  IN 
THAILAND 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  until  re- 
cently our  Government's  massive  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  grew  gradually  and 
almost  Imperceptibly.  If  there  Is  one 
point  of  agreement  on  our  southeast 
Asian  policy,  It  is  that  the  United  States 
should  do  all  in  its  power  to  create  con- 


ditions which  would  make  a  similar  VS. 
commitment  elsewhere  unnecessary. 

Yet  our  current  preoccupation  with  the 
Vietnam  war  means  that  potentially 
troublesome  developments  In  other  coun- 
tries and  areas  may  escape  adequate  at- 
tention. What  Is  happening  In  Thailand 
today  may  be  a  case  In  point. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  another  Vietnam, 
policy  must  control  events,  not  be  over- 
taken by  them.  This  requires  that  the 
American  public  and  responsible  offlcialj 
in  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
be  fully  and  candidly  informed  in  order 
that  U.S.  policy  be  timely,  appropriate 
and  backed  by  widespread  public  sup- 
port. 

An  article  In  the  April  1  edition  of  the 
London  Economist  makes  an  Important 
contribution  to  better  understanding  of 
events  in  Thalltmd.  The  Economist's 
specled  correspondent  reports  that  the 
Communist  Insurgency  In  Thailand  has 
set  people  talking  about  that  country  as 
the  next  Vietnam. 

The  present  upsurge  in  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity began  in  mid- 1965,  and  it  Is  now 
believed  600  to  1,000  hard-core  terror- 
ists are  operating  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  country.  Many  of  Uiese  have  been 
trained  in  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Hanoi 
also  are  thought  to  be  supplying  aid  and 
leadership  cadres. 

Recent  activity  has  Included  the  first 
armed  propaganda  meeting  held  by  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  the  border  province 
of  Nongkhai.  In  another  province,  the 
Economist  reports  that  large  bands  of 
terrorists  have  been  canylng  out  dally 
raids  on  numerous  villages.  Local  ob- 
servers apparently  feel  that  before  long 
the  insurgency  will  have  advanced  from 
the  stage  of  recruitment  and  harassment 
to  more  direct  attacks  on  military  units. 

With  substantial  American  financial 
and  advisory  support,  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment is  mounting  a  major  counterlnsur- 
gency  effort  which  involves  strengthen- 
ing local  police  forces,  administrative  re- 
organization, and  an  agricultural  de- 
velopment program.  "Hie  Economist 
says  that  as  often  as  not,  the  impetus 
for  local  action  comes  from  the  American 
adviser  on  the  scene.  The  counterinaur- 
gency  effort  sometimes  takes  on  an  alien 
image  which,  the  Economist  says,  "has 
been  reinforced  by  the  carousing  and 
prtce-lnflatlng  American  troops  who 
have  settled  In  and  near  Insurgent  cen- 
ters throughout  the  northeast." 

Some  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Government's  program.  New  acres  of 
farmland  have  gone  under  cultivation; 
new  roads  have  been  constructed:  and 
thousands  of  peasants  are  having  their 
first  positive  contact  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Government  in  Bangkok. 
The  question  now  Is,  Will  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  be  enough  to  contain  the 
Communist  rebels? 

I  oak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Economist  of  April  1. 
1967,  be  Included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TRX    EXAKra-AND-MlNBS    COtfTUT    OOMCS    TO 

Fnoj)  OF  Lions 
On  December  leth  a  large  band  of  armed 
strangers  appeared  at  Field  of  Lions,  a  smaU 
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TlUage  in  a  remote  mountainous  corner  of 
north-east  Thailand.  They  hnded  the  800 
adult  Inhabitants  Into  the  temple  courtyard, 
where  they  lectured  them  about  the  evils 
of  the  Thai  government  which  was  sellng  out 
the  country  to  the  American  Imperialists, 
rour  hours  later  the  marauders  left  without 
Inflicting  any  violence  but  taking  with  them 
the  village  supply  of  rice  and  vegetables. 
This  was  the  first  armed  propaganda  meet- 
ing held  by  communist  guerrillas  In  the 
border  province  of  Nongkhai. 

One  month  later,  a  counter-Insurgency 
headquarters  was  opened  up  a  few  kilometres 
away  from  Field  of  Uons.  340  men  moved 
In:  40  In  a  road-bulldlng  and  oonatructlon 
unit  and  900  In  a  Joint  military  and  police 
security  force.  Two  months  after  the  De- 
cember Incident,  a  97-kllometre  dirt  road 
bad  been  bulldoaed  out  of  the  Jungle  around 
the  Phu  Btngh  mountain  where  some  200 
guerrUlas  are  presumed  to  have  a  base  and 
training  camp.  32  Isolated  villages  were 
linked  together  for  the  first  time  by  the  new 
road,  and  In  each  of  them  a  vUlage  coimcU 
had  been  elected  and  a  new  13-msn  armed 
village  defence  corps  was  standing  guard. 

This  Is  how  the  Thai  government  Is  com- 
bating the  communist  Insurgency  which  has 
set  people  talking  about  Thailand  as  the 
next  Vietnam.  It  has  worked  so  far  In 
Nongkhai,  where  the  guerrUlas  have  been 
out-fought  by  the  village  defence  teams  and 
out-propag^ndlsed  by  a  barnstorming  pro- 
vincial governor.  But  although  Nongkhai 
Is  the  province  with  the  longest  frontier — 
246  miles  along  the  Mekong,  where  It  Is 
exposed  to  easy  Infiltration  from  Laos  and 
Vietnam — Insurgency  there  Is  still  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  In  neighbouring  areas. 

Just  south  of  Phu  Singh  mountain  In 
Sakon  Nakhon  province,  bands  of  between 
70  and  100  terrorists  have.  In  the  last  few 
weeks,  been  carrying  out  dally  raids,  am- 
bushing village  defence  forces,  killing  village 
heads  and  school  teachers,  and  stealing 
weapons  and  two-way  radios.  As  one  of 
the  two  most  active  Insurgency  zones,  Sakon 
Nakhon  has  a  more  extensive  counter-In- 
surgency programme  than  Nongkhai.  But 
despite  the  beefed-up  iK>Uce  force,  new  hell- 
copters,  roads.  Irrigation  ditches  and  farmer 
credit  associations,  local  observers  are  pre- 
dicting that  within  six  months  the  Insur- 
gency In  Sakon  Nakhon  wUl  have  advanced 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stage — that  Is, 
from  the  stage  of  recruitment  and  harass- 
ment to  direct  attacks  on  mlUtary  units. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  rebel  activity 
has  been  going  on  In  north-east  ThaUand 
for  years,  the  present  upsurge  in  guerrilla 
militancy  began  In  mid- 1 965.  Peking  and 
Hanoi  heralded  the  change  and  are  thought 
to  be  supplying  aid  and  leadenhlp  cadres. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  the  600  to  1,000 
hard-core  terrorists  operating  In  north-east 
Thailand  today  are  ethnic  Thai,  some  300 
of  whom  have  been  trained  In  Hanoi  and 
others  In  Laos.  They  are  supplied  with  food 
and  supported,  with  varying  degrees  of  com- 
mitment, by  vlUagera  scattered  In  some  300 
to  300  hamleta.  Casualty  figures  are  not 
published,  but  current  estimates  point  to  a 
total  of  between  30  and  30  a  month  on  both 
Bides. 

The  Insurgents  are  playing  on  the  long 
years  of  government  neglect  and  on  local 
disaffection  In  Thailand's  poorest  and  most 
Isolated  region.  Nearer  to  Hanoi  than  to 
Bangkok,  the  north-east  alternates  between 
drought  and  flood  and  the  farmers  there 
average  a  quarter  of  the  net  farm  Income  In 
the  south.  The  Thai  government  Is  now 
mounting  a  great  campaign  to  reduce  the 
poverty  and  to  overcome  the  Isolation  of  the 
north-east  by  extending  a  government 
presence  Into  remote  areas  and  down  to  the 
vUIage  level. 

If  the  Thais  are  losing  ground  In  their 
•truggle  to  contain  the  insurgency.  It  is  not 
for  want  of  funds.  In  the  year  ended  June 
1966,  the  Americans  gave  ThaUand  $45  mll- 


Uon  la  economic  aid,  86  per  cent  for  the 
oounter-lnsurgency  effort  and  over  half  of 
the  whole  for  the  north-east.  The  largest 
portion,  914  million,  was  for  the  training  of 
the  Thai  police  force  which,  foUowlng  the 
Malayan  pattern.  U  meant  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  antl-communlst  drive.  Another 
$60  million  was  given  In  military  aid.  The 
Thais  themselves  budgeted  SlSS  mllUon  for 
security  In  1966.  of  which  $56  mUllon  went 
to  the  police.  They  spent  $92  mllUon  on 
agricultural  development. 

Together  the  Thais  and  the  Americans  have 
worked  out  an  elaborate  administrative 
structure  for  a  combined  military  and  eco- 
nomic assault  on  the  problem  areas  In  the 
north-east.  The  clvU  side  Is  under  the  vaa- 
brella  of  an  Accelerated  Rural  Development 
programnae  which  Is  supposed  to  map  out  a 
master  plan  for  public  works  and  agrlcultival 
aid,  based  on  the  expressed  needs  of  the  vil- 
lagers. The  military  side  Is  contTOUed  by  a 
counter-subversion  operations  centre  In 
Bangkok  with  a  field  headquarters  at  Sakon 
Nakhon  and  bases  In  seven  provinces.  Both 
civilian  and  military  elements  of  the  counter- 
insurgency  drive  are  meant  to  be  a  means  of 
decentralising  power  Into  the  hands  of  the 
provincial  governors.  And  both  programmes 
are  united  at  the  top  under  the  command 
of  Oeneral  Praphas,  the  strongman  of  Thai- 
land, who  Is  minister  of  the  interior  and 
oommander  of  the  armed  forces. 

TheOTetlc&Uy  the  table  of  organisation  is 
clear.  But  in  fact,  the  new  agencies  which 
were  intended  to  simplify  administrative 
prooedin-es  and  eliminate  departmental 
Jeaknislee  have  tended  to  complicate  and 
compound  them.  Thais  who  speak  no 
Sngllsh  have  become  adept  at  handling  the 
profusion  of  initialled  agencies  which  the 
Americans  have  contributed  to  the  mix;  but 
both  Americans  and  Thais  are  often  hard 
put  to  it  to  explain  the  actual  divisions  of 
function. 

Decentralisation  has  not  really  worked. 
The  provincial  governors  have  limited  funds 
to  dispense,  and  little  real  power.  And  Just 
as  Butgkok  U  reluctant  to  delegate  to  the 
provinces,  so  the  goveroors  have  failed  to 
turn  over  responsibility  to  their  local  ofllclalB. 
So  the  impetus  for  local  action  comes,  as 
often  as  not,  from  the  American  adviser  on 
the  scene.  Every  American  official  in  Thai- 
land \B  ready  with  a  catechism  about  the 
Thalness  of  the  oounter-lnsurgency  pwo- 
gramme.  Clearly  they  protest  too  much. 
But  clearly,  too.  the  success  of  the  programme 
will  depend  in  the  last  resort  on  the  Thai 
official  and  tils  relationship  with  the  villager. 

Traditionally  Thai  officials  looked  upon 
the  rural  people  as  an  inferior  breed,  there 
to  be  taxed  and  told  what  to  do.  For  the 
villagers,  officialdom  was  synonymoiu  with 
trouble  and  so  was  to  be  avoided  whenever 
possible.  In  public  pronouncements,  at 
least,  these  attitudes  have  now  changed; 
talk  is  all  of  the  "people's  needs."  Village 
chiefs  are  sent  to  seminars  in  Bangkok  to 
stimulate  the  expression  of  village  opinion. 
Village  councils  draw  up  petitions  to  present 
to  touring  governors.  But  officials  continue 
to  think  that  they  know  best.  Governors, 
for  Instance,  tend  to  like  eight-lane  high- 
ways. And,  all  too  often,  projects  that  are 
designed  to  fight  the  Insurgency  turn  out 
to  lack  the  vital  Ingredient  of  popular  in- 
volvement. 

Scores  of  newly  trained  commtmity  de- 
velopers and  agricultural  advisers  are  going 
out  from  Bangkok  to  the  countryside  every 
day.  But  experts  are  still  reluctant  to  get 
out  and  stay  out  in  the  villages.  The 
villagers'  Immediate  contact  with  govern- 
ment Is  still  largely  restricted  to  the  Incur- 
sions of  p>ollce.  The  police  have  a  new 
mission  but  many  of  them  are  carrying  It 
out  with  the  old  methods  of  intimidation  by 
beatings  and  mass  arrests.  This  Image  of 
alien  authority  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
carousing     and     price-infiatlng     American 


troops  who  have  settled  In  and  near  insur- 
gent centres  throughout  the  north-east. 

So  Thailand's  counter-insurgency  pro- 
gramme Is  hamstringing  itself  with  outworn 
attitudes  and  an  overgrown  bureaucracy. 
Certainly  all  Uncle  Sam's  money  and  King 
Bhiunibol's  men  have  not  been  wasted: 
thousands  of  new  acres  of  farmland  have 
gone  under  cultivation  along  the  thotisands 
of  kilometres  of  new  roads;  more  products 
are  going  to  market  faster.  Thousands  of 
peasants  have  had  their  first  positive  contact 
with  a  representative  of  Bangkok.  But  Is 
this  enough  to  contain  the  communists  In 
the  hUls?  General  Salyud,  Bangkok's  chief 
of  counter-subversion  operations,  predicts 
that  the  insurgency  should  be  under  control 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  advocates  a  frugal  allotment  of 
resources  so  that  the  government  can  keep 
up  the  fight  for  another  teh  years  if  neces- 
sary. 

RIGHT  TO   PRIVACY   MUST  BE 
PROTECTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  continues  over  whether  electronic 
surveillance  should  be  used  by  authori- 
ties in  fighting  crime,  but  we  have  been 
given  a  refreshing  insight  into  the  sub- 
ject by  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

He  said  the  hope  for  eradicating  crime 
lies  In  excellence  of  law  enforcement — 
not  in  wiretapping  and  other  comparable 
practices.    It  Is  a  timely  reminder. 

No  amount  of  gadgetry  can  solve  the 
complex  and  growing  crime  problem. 
We  need  concerted  action  by  all  citizens. 
We  need  intelligent  plans  and  full  part- 
nership among  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments.  We  need  the  programs 
proposed  by  President  Johnson  that  will 
both  combat  the  criminal  now  and  begin 
to  erase  some  of  crime's  major  causes. 
rAs  the  Milwaukee  Journal  pointed  out 
recently  in  an  edltoriaJ,  there  also  is  the 
great  need  to  protect  our  precious  right 
of  privacy.  The  editorial  is  an  excellent 
assessment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Jourxtal, 

Apr.  3,  1967] 

Not  the  Aktwkr  to  Cartu 

Ramsey  Clark,  the  new  United  States  at- 
torney general,  has  some  thoughts  on  wire- 
tapping, bugging  and  law  enforcement  which 
bear  repeating.  Public  safety,  he  told  a 
senate  subconamlttee,  will  not  be  found  In 
wiretapping.  "Security  Is  to  be  found  In 
excellence  In  law  enforcement,  in  courts  and 
in  corrections.  That  excellence  has  not  been 
demonstrated  to  Include  wiretapping." 

His  views  are  timely  in  view  of  the  recent 
statement  of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  crime,  which  urges  legalized  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime. 

"Might  not  more  crime  be  prevented  and 
detected  by  other  uses  of  the  same  man- 
power without  the  large  scale,  unfocused 
Intrusions  on  personal  privacy  that  elec- 
tronic surveillance  involves?"  Clark  asked. 

Electronic  snooping  might  Indeed  make 
police  work  easier  and  communication  among 
criminals  more  difficult,  at  least  until  the 
underworld  developed  channels  lees  subject 
to  Interception,  as  It  would.  But  this  ap- 
proach Inevitably  risks  police  Intrusion,  In- 
tentional or  otherwise.  Into  the  private  lives 
and  personal  problems  of  law  abiding  citi- 
zens. If  society  sanctions  electronic  snoop- 
ing, the  privacy  it  fOTfeits  may  be  our  own. 
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THE  DODD  CASE 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  s^ipeared  before  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  to  answer  certain  al- 
legations that  had  been  made  against  me. 

On  Friday,  March  10,  shortly  before 
the  Ethics  Committee  hearing,  I  took 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  essential  facts  about 
my  case.  Among  other  things,  I  pointed 
out  in  my  speech  that  a  number  of  news- 
papers and  editorials  had  seen  fit  to  find 
me  guilty  even  in  advance  of  the  hearing, 
and  I  said  that  a  UJS.  Senator  defending 
his  reputation  before  a  committee  of  his 
peers  should  be  entitled  to  at  least  the 
same  protection  against  trial  by  press 
as  an  accused  criminal  now  enjoys. 

My  remarks  were  directed  primarily 
against  a  small,  if  influential,  minority  in 
the  American  press.  On  the  whole,  I 
believe  the  members  of  the  press  have 
tried  to  be  fair  to  me. 

Like  every  person  who  believes  himself 
to  be  imjustly  accused,  I  have  looked 
eagerly  for  articles  in  the  press  which 
seek  to  understand  my  defense,  which 
rise  above  sensationalism,  which  refuse 
to  be  misled  by  surface  details,  and  suc- 
ceed In  looking  at  the  whole  structure. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  many  such  articles  and  col- 
umns and  editorials.  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  In  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing items  that  have  appeared  in  re- 
cent weeks : 

First.  A  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence  which  aj>- 
peared  on  April  6.  

Second.  A  column  by  Mr.  WlUlam 
Buckley,  Jr.,  captioned  "Hang  Dodd?" 
which  appeared  in  newspapers  around 
the  country  on  April  1,  1967. 

Third.  A  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn by  Mr.  John  Chamberlain  which 
appeared  on  March  22. 1967. 

Fourth.  A  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilp«trick  cap- 
tioned "Dodd  and  Powell:  A  Study  in 
Contrasts,"  which  appeared  In  many 
newspapers  on  March  19. 

Fifth.  An  article  entitled  "Senator 
DoDD's  Tribulations,"  written  by  eyn- 
dlcated  coliminist  Russell  Kirk,  which 
appeared  in  various  newspapers  on 
March  20. 

Sixth.  An  editorial  c^>tloned  "Dodd 
versus  Powell,"  which  appeared  in  Roll 
Call  on  March  16.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Dodd  Came  Is  Oitlt  a  Stmftom;  Entikk  Sts- 

TXM    NKXOB    RrVAKFtNO 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — Congress  is  at  last  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  rich  men  can  win 
pubUc  office  by  utUlzlng  their  own  fiinds,  and 
that  persons  who  have  no  fortunes  are 
tempted  to  depend  upon  big  contributions 
from  wealthy  individuals,  many  of  whom 
have  an  axe  to  grind  In  public  affairs. 

There  are  some  strange  Inconsistencies  In 
the  situation.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Demo- 
crat of  Connecticut,  for  Instance,  U  being 
criticized  because  he  used  money  raised  at 
testimonial  dinners  to  help  him  pay  personal 
expenses  Incurred  because  of  the  coet  of 
mamtalnlng  political  strength  between  cam- 
paigns. If  he  had  been  a  weaithy  man,  be 
would  have  had  no  proUeni. 


Now  the  whole  emphasis  it  on  how  to  shift 
the  burden  of  campttlgn  expenses  from  the 
backs  of  Individuals  to  the  government  Itself. 
When  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long,  Democrat  of 
Louisiana,  propoeed  last  year  a  bill  that 
would  permit  citizens  to  Indicate  a  wUUng- 
nees  to  have  scMne  of  their  Income  tax  pay- 
ments used  by  the  federal  government  for 
campaign  expenses  of  either  of  the  two  na- 
tional parties,  Congress  promptly  approved. 
But  already  there  are  many  signs  of  a  change 
of  heart. 

ortmita  loopholes 

The  new  law  was  obviously  the  result  of 
haste,  and  it  opened  up  more  loopholes  than 
it  cloeed.  Curiously  enough,  President  John- 
son is  supporting  a  retention  of  the  existing 
measure.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Democrat 
of  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  who  Is  a 
rich  man  himself,  wants  to  see  the  law  re- 
pealed and  a  new  law  passed  which  would 
provide  a  public  subsidy  for  candidates  dur- 
ing political  campaigns.  Congress  is  this 
week  eonsldertng  a  revision  of  the  measure. 

The  truth  Is  that  both  sldee  are  up  against 
a  simple  fact — elections  are.  In  effect,  being 
bought  not  only  on  the  national  but  on  the 
state  and  local  levels.  Political  committees 
are  formed  which  circumvent  existing  limi- 
tations on  campaign  expenditures.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  In  a  mess  for  several 
years,  and  If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
takes  a  "holler  than  thou"  attitude  In  the 
case  of  Senator  Dodd.  It  will  open  itself  to 
crttlctem  unleoi  It  also  cleans  up  the  entire 
system  at  financing  political  campaigns. 

Money  is  much  more  Important  In  politics 
nowadays  than  It  has  been.  For  publicity 
cannot  be  obtained  without  heavy  expenses 
for  paid  advertising  or  paid  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs.  Members  of  rich  families 
have  available  huge  financial  resources  which 
are  used  to  help  elect  their  relatives. 

The  answer  is  not  to  tie  found  In  prevent- 
ing rich  men  from  holding  office.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  are  far  more  Inde- 
pendent-minded, because  they  are  free  from 
financial  pressures,  than  are  others  who  feel 
they  must  curry  favor  with  heavy  contribu- 
tors to  their  campaigns.  Many  capable  men 
without  financial  means  cannot  always  get 
the  support  they  need  to  run  for  office, 
though  they  would  really  be  sueoeeafiU  In  the 
service  of  their  government. 

wroe  strppoxT 

Out  of  the  many  suggestions  being  made, 
one  Idea  widely  supported  Is  that  the  govern- 
ment should  grant  a  tax  deduction  or  credit 
to  individuals  who  contribute  to  political 
campaigns  of  candidates  for  office  In  federal, 
state  or  local  governments.  This  Is  regarded 
as  a  far  better  system  than  to  allow  Indi- 
viduals to  Indicate  to  the  VS.  Treasury  that 
a  portion  of  their  Income  tax  money  be  given 
to  the  national  political  party  of  their  choice, 
while  ignoring  the  state  and  local  campalg^ns. 

Certainly,  since  campaign  expenses  have 
risen  to  such  great  heights,  the  limits  In 
existing  laws  are  too  low,  and  it  would  be 
more  effective  If  the  loopholes  were  closed 
and  a  higher  celling  placed  on  the  amounts 
that  could  be  contributed  by  Individuals. 
Similarly,  present  laws  Ignore  the  ways  by 
which  labor  unions  as  well  as  corporations 
Indirectly  supply  campaign  funds  In  large 
quantities,  though  direct  contributions  are 
forbidden  by  statute. 

American  poUtlcs  needs  to  be  cleaned  up 
and  better  ways  devised  for  financing  cam- 
paigns. But  very  little  will  be  accomplished 
unless  public  opinion  Is  Insistent  upon  an 
obvious  reform — that  no  individual  or  orga- 
nization should  be  permitted  to  use  any 
funds  whatsoever  to  buy  votes. 

BJUtO  DODO? 

(By  William  p.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

"Hie  Judges  have  reUred  to  their  chambers. 

The  suspense  Is  very  great,  and  nobody  can 

be  sure  what  their  findings  will  be.    On  an 

ascending  scale  ot  severity,  they  might  free 


Ebeneser  Jones,  flog  him,  imprison  him  for 
life,  or  send  him  to  the  gallows.  Pew  U  any 
observers  anticipate  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment." Anyone  reading  that  sentence  who 
has  been  coaxed  in  the  ways  of  moderation 
and  the  virtues  at  the  middle  of  the  road  will 
tend  to  think  that  the  likeliest  fate  for 
Kbenezer  is  a  goodlsh  stretch  in  prison. 
Exoneration  and  the  gallows  are  dismiased 
as  extremist.  Pew  if  any  readers  of  that 
passage  would  give  Ebenezer  much  at  s 
character  reference. 

Consider  the  same  te^nlque  as  \ued  In  a 
national  newsmagazine  ooncemlng  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  after  the  Senate  Committee 
retired  to  formulate  Its  recommendatloni, 
"On  an  ascending  scale  of  severity,  the 
recommendation  could  be  for  exoneration, 
rebuke,  censure,  or  expulsion.  Few  If  any 
obeervers  anticipate  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment." If  not  any  observers  anticipate  "ex- 
pulsion," why  even  mention  it  as  a  possi- 
bility, considering  that  its  rhetorical  presence 
In  that  sentence  has  the  psychological  effect 
of  escalating  the  gravity  of  the  Senator's 
alleged  misdeeds? 

And  to  the  same  effect  the  constant  Juxta- 
position of  Senator  Dodd  and  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Jr.  It  Is  a  rhetorical  device  as  old 
as  contumely,  to  stress  the  similarities, 
which  are  superficial.  In  order  to  obscure  the 
dissimilarities,  which  are  profound.  What 
purpose  Is  to  be  served  In  such  a  sentence 
as  "Adolf  Hitler  and  Harry  Truman  both 
had  military  backgrounds"? 

And  yet  the  comparison  between  Dodd  and 
Powell  Is  constantly  put  forward.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  if  that  comparison  had  the 
effect  of  causing  Congress  to  be  over-lenient 
with  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr.  It  would  be 
tragic  If  It  had  the  effect  of  causing  the 
Senate  to  commit  an  act  of  Injustice  to 
Thomas  Dodd. 

At  this  point  of  suspense  It  Is  worth  medi- 
tating the  history  of  the  Dodd  situation.  A 
vindictive  columnist  persuaded  members  ol 
Dodd's  staff  to  steal  the  Senator's  personal 
records,  and  there  followed  an  interminable 
series  of  accusations  focusing,  at  the  begin- 
ning, on  alleged  misdeeds  by  the  Senator  in 
behalf  of  a  West  German  lobbyist.  Tbtee 
charges  were  Investigated,  and  collapsed. 

On  to  other  charges,  Involving  petty  ex- 
tractions from  Connecticut  merchants  in  re- 
turn for  petty  favors.  On  even  a  superficial 
explanation,  they  too  collapsed.  On  to  an- 
other charge,  which  the  Committee  Is  now 
considering:  that  Senator  Dodd  unethically 
commingled  funds  given  to  him  for  political 
purposes,  and  spent  In  part  on  personal  ex- 
penses. 

The  relevant  questions:  1)  Was  the  oom- 
mlngllng  Illegal?  We  can  only  assume  that 
the  answer  Is  No.  since  Internal  Revenue, 
with  aU  the  facts  before  It  for  all  these 
months,  has  not  asked  for  an  Indictment  of 
Senator  Dodd.  2)  Very  well  then,  was  it  un- 
ethical? The  answer  to  that,  surely.  Is  given 
by  asking  two  subsidiary  questions:  a)  Has 
anyone  who  subscribed  to  those  ftmds  risen 
to  protest  their  use  by  Senator  Dodd?  The 
answer  la  No.  And  b)  Did  the  commingling 
shatter  the  preecriptlve  canons  observed  by 
all  other  legislators?  The  answer  to  that 
cannot  be  statistically  given,  inasmuch  as 
other  legislators  do  not  give  out  their  per- 
sonal records,  and  do  not  have  thieves  for 
secretaries  and  bookkeepers  who  make  them 
available  to  public  scavengers.  But  an  in- 
telUgent  guess  U  that  such  conunlngling  is 
by  no  means  unusual,  that  the  economic 
facts  of  public  Ufe  make  It  a  practical  neces- 
sity. 

Maybe  there  ought  to  be  a  law.  My  own 
guess  Is  that  there  should  be,  requiring 
periodic  fuU  disclosure,  by  pubUc  senrants, 
of  the  traffic  In  money  and  favors. 

Meanwhile  the  New  Tork  Times,  which  m 
Its  news  colvmma  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
sensationalize  the  charges,  makes  the  rele- 
vant point:  "No  sophUticated  observer  of 
poUtlcs  beUeves  that  Senator  Dodd  is  the 
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only  member  of  Congress  who  has  ever  com- 
mingled political  and  personal  funds.  The 
public  does  not  want  him  made  a  scapegoat 
lor  the  sins  of  all;  it  wants  Congress  to  make 
thorough  and  long-overdue  reforms." 

Dodd  FtrwDmAisiNO  Dinnkb  a  "Testimonial" 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Nxw  Haven.  Conn. — The  most  mystified 
man  In  the  whole  brouhaha  over  Senator 
Tom  Dodd's  expenses  Is  Arthur  T.  Barblerl. 
the  Democratic  town  chairman  of  New  Haven 
who  got  up  the  big  dinner  In  1966  which 
raised  some  S80.000  for  the  senator.  Bar- 
blerl. a  large,  affable  and  capable  political 
pro.  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  dinners,  and 
It  has  always  been  his  understanding  (which 
goes  for  the  political  trade  as  a  whole)  that 
any  time  an  affair  Is  bUled  as  a  "testimonial" 
to  a  man,  It  means  that  he  is  being  honored 
with  a  gift.  And.  since  a  gift  Is,  by  defini- 
tion, something  one  receives  without  per- 
forming a  service  for  It,  it  does  not  figure 
as  taxable  income. 

So,  If  the  affair  that  Barblerl  staged  for 
Tom  Dodd  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  was  Indeed  a  "testimonial,"  and  not 
something  arranged  to  build  up  a  war  chest 
for  specific  political  purposes,  the  way  that 
Dodd  spent  tne  money  is  immaterial.  He 
could  have  bet  It  all  on  a  single  horse,  or 
kicked  it  Into  the  Potomac  river,  or  used  It 
as  a  fund  for  providing  cream  for  stray  cats, 
without  any  legal  questions  being  raised 
about  it. 

"•rESmiONIAL"    IKVrTATION 

The  case,  then,  hinges  on  the  motivation 
behind  the  dinner.  And,  since  Barblerl  was 
himself  a  chief  Instigator  of  the  affair,  he 
claims  that  the  motivation  Is  hia  to  know. 

The  proof  that  It  was  a  "testimonial"  is 
contained  In  the  original  Invitation  letter  set 
out  by  Barblerl.  where  the  word  Is  adjec- 
tlvely  xised  to  describe  the  forttocomlng  af- 
fair. .True  enough,  the  letter  referred  to  the 
1964  campaign  deficit  incurred  by  Dodd  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  Barblerl  wrote:  "He 
spared  himself  no  personal  efforts  .  .  .  and 
undertook  every  financial  expense  necessary 
.  .  ."  This  tied  the  occasion  for  the  dinner 
to  a  specific  campaign.  But  as  a  "teetlmo- 
nlal"  that  was  sure  to  raise  a  rum  far  In 
excess  of  what  Dodd  might  need  to  erase  the 
1984  personal  deficit,  the  balance  could  have 
been  to  ball  the  Senator  out  of  troubles 
caused  by  his  other  office-connected  expenses. 
Row  does  a  man  ball  himself  out?  Common 
sense  says  It  Is  by  paying  for  ordinary  bills 
that  have  been  skipped  because  politics  has 
left  the  cupboard  bare.  The  estimate  Is  that 
most  senators  need  115,000  a  year  more  than 
salary  and  allowances  to  reimburse  them- 
selves for  the  skipping. 

GITTa   FOB  THE  SENATOB 

Congresaman  John  V.  Tunney  o<  Call- 
fomla.  who  spoke  to  the  diners  In  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father  Gene,  clearly  understood 
the  testlmoiUal  nature  of  the  gathering. 
He  said  it  "is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  here  tonight  at 
the  testimonial  dinner  honoring  Senator 
I)odd."  If  Tunney  knew  what  the  dinner 
was  for.  others  must  have  known,  too.  So 
Barblerl  isn't  stretching  things  when  he  con- 
tends that  he  has  not  asked  anybody  to  per- 
jure hUnself  in  the  affidavits  he  has  collected 
from  the  400  and  more  people  who  have  said 
they  Intended  their  Dodd  donations  "as  a 
personal  gift"  for  use  "In  any  way"  the  sen- 
ator "saw  fit."  As  this  column  Is  being 
written,  Barblerl  has  affidavits  to  prove  that 
"far  more  than  $40,000"  of  the  testimonial 
money  was  clearly  understood  by  the  donors 
to  be  In  the  gift  category. 

Arithmetically.  »40.000  Is  twice  what  wit- 
nesses at  the  senatorial  Investigation  hear- 
ings contend  that  Dodd  spent  on  personal  ex- 
penses, including  country  club  chargea. 
liquor  bills,  preaents,  and  travel,    So.  even 


If  Barblerl  can't  collect  affldarlts  covering  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  money  he  raised  for 
Dodd,  It  makes  no  difference  at  this  point. 
Dodd  still  spent  less  on  his  personal  accounts 
than  the  sum  that  was  clearly  ticketed  for 
"use  In  any  way  he  saw  fit." 

NEEO    FOB    NEW   RULES 

It  would  have  been  better  public  relations 
procedure  If  Tom  Dodd  had  kept  his  testi- 
monial funds  and  his  personal  fvmds  com- 
partmentalized, saving  the  unspent  testi- 
mony money  for  future  political  expenses 
and  reimbursing  himself  out  of  his  future 
salary  for  past  expenses  connected  with  such 
things  aa  maintaining  a  second  Washington 
home.  This  would  have  prevented  misunder- 
standings. But  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Standards  Isn't  passing  Judgment  on  public 
relations.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  commit- 
tee can  condemn  Dodd  If  the  money  he  spent 
on  personal  Items  was  clearly  gift  money. 
What  la  undoubtedly  needed  Is  a  whole  new 
set  of  rules  governing  campaign  expendi- 
tures, but  they  can't  be  framed  to  catch 
Tom  Dodd — and  a  hundred  other  congrees- 
men — on  an  ex  post  facto  basis. 


Dodd  and  Powell:  A  Studt  m  Contrasts 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Connecticut's  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
edged  his  way  Into  the  arena  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  on  Monday  morning  like  an  old 
lion  emerging  from  the  tunnels  of  the  Colos- 
seum, and  blinked  at  the  TV  lights  and  held 
up  his  head  for  the  pending  slaughter.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons — the  nature  of  the  man, 
the  nature  of  news,  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
mob— his  ordeal  has  proved  a  private  agony 
and  a  public  spectacle. 

It  is  inevitable,  and  it  Is  cruelly  unfair, 
that  the  tribulations  of  Senator  Dodd  should 
be  coupled  with  the  trlbiUatlons  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  The  two  men  could  not  be 
farther  apart,  nor  the  facts  more  disparate. 
They  are  strong  personalities,  Iwth  of  them; 
they  may  be  equaUy  vain,  though  In  wholly 
different  ways;  but  there  the  parallels  stop. 
To  Imagine  a  Tom  Dodd  lushing  It  up  In 
Bimlnl  Is  to  imagine  an  Anglican  archbishop 
shooting  craps. 

The  Senator  Is  a  proud  man.  aloof,  austere, 
tightly  contained.  The  Images  of  Rome  will 
not  go  away.  More  than  any  Senator  since 
Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  he  presents  the 
senatorial  look — the  fine  nose,  the  orator's 
mouth,  the  deep  chest,  the  mane  of  silver 
hair.  The  air  of  the  toga  is  always  about 
him.  He  views  Communists  as  Cato  viewed 
the  Carthaginians;  the  walks  of  Capitol  Hill 
are  his  Fonmi.  When  the  House  stripped 
Powell  of  the  Labor-Education  chairmanship 
Powell  came  from  the  caucus  a  shattered 
man — but  not  for  long.  'TCeap  the  faith, 
baby!"  he  cried  to  his  fans.  And  off  to  the 
Bimlnl  aands  with  Corrlne.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  Is  possible  for  Dodd.  Be  was  dying  by 
Inches  all  week. 

It  is  part  of  the  nature  of  news  that  news 
feeds  on  gladiatorial  combat.  This  Is  in  es- 
sence an  adversary  proceeding:  Dodd  stands 
accused;  and  the  curloxu  mob,  which  always 
will  prefer  a  good  fiaylng  to  a  fair  trial,  will 
not  pause  to  analyze  the  charges  nor  to  re- 
member the  tainted  origin  of  the  evidence 
against  him. 

The  charges  stem  largely  from  certain  tes- 
timonial dinners  and  campaign  contribu- 
tions between  1961  and  1965.  Except  for  a 
handful  of  trivial  allegations,  having  to  do 
with  duplicated  reimbursements  on  seven 
travel  expense  accounts,  the  charges  have 
nothing  to  do  with  public  funds.  These 
were  private  contributions  that  Dodd  was 
expending;  and  If  he  spent  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds on  personal  bills,  and  some  on  cam- 
paign expenses,  the  tax-paying  public  was 
never  defrauded.  Were  the  individual  do- 
nors deceived,  aggrieved,  bamboozled?  Did 
they  think  they  were  swindled?  Not  one 
has  come  forward  to  say  so.    In  Dodd's  view 


(and  who  among  us  who  has  sent  a  check 
to  a  candidate  for  public  office  will  deny 
the  Interpretation?),  the  contrlbutloas  were 
outright  gifts,  not  taxable  Income,  to  be 
spent  at  his  discretion. 

The  casual  reader,  sunning  himself  in  the 
Colosseum  bleachers,  is  not  likely  to  make 
distinctions.  This  week  he  has  reed  that 
Dodd  spent  some  kind  of  money  on  parties, 
club  dues,  traffic  tags,  personal  blUs.  and 
even  $31  to  fly  hia  dog  from  Washington  to 
Hartford,  and  the  assimiptlon  wUl  take  root — 
the  fairest  and  clearest  reporting  will  not 
put  It  down — that  this  was  like  old  Adam's 
bilking  the  taxpayers  with  an  air  travel  card. 
What  Is  sauce  for  the  Harlem  goose  Is  sauce 
for  a  Hartford  gander.  String  hini  up!  But 
no  such  Judgment  Is  vaUd. 

The  unhappy  conjunction  of  Dodd  and 
PoweU  Is  only  one  of  the  lronle«  In  this 
whole  affair.  Dodd  finds  himself  In  this 
mess  because  three  of  his  former  office  em- 
ployees, James  Boyd,  Marjorle  Carpenter,  and 
Michael  O'Hare.  raided  his  office  files.  They 
were  a  bunch  of  beauties,  this  gang.  They 
came  on  tiptoe  on  Sunday  afternoon,  using 
a  duplicate  key,  and  hauled  away  thousands 
of  letters  and  documents  to  a  photo-copying 
machine.  In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  a  week 
ago,  Dodd  called  it  "burglary."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  It  may  not  be  so;  there  was  no 
breaking,  no  entering,  no  theft  for  peracmal 
gain.  What  did  they  take  of  value?  Only 
a  man's  reputation.  Only  his  personal  Ufe. 
But  because  of  what  they  did,  Dodd  Is  on 
trial  before  an  ethics  committee;  and  Boyd. 
O'Hare  and  Carpenter  are  free.  Lovely,  is 
It  not? 

This  correspondent  holds  no  particular 
brief  for  Senator  Dodd.  I  know  him  only 
sUghtly.  His  position  on  a  number  of  domes- 
tic Issues  seems  to  me  wrong.  By  his  own 
admission,  he  is  a  poor  Judge  of  character. 
He  manifestly  can  be  pompous,  stuffy,  full 
of  conceit.  And  It  has  to  be  said  that  any 
Senator  who  pays  $8,000  to  a  hired  writer  to 
ghost  up  a  book  for  his  byUne  Is  something 
lees  than  a  pillar  of  absolute  virtue. 

All  the  same,  I  know — and  every  Senator 
knows — of  some  of  the  remarkable  bills  that 
everywhere  are  paid  with  "campaign  con- 
tributions." I  know  of  Dodd's  tough,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  dogged  fight  against  commu- 
nism. He  may  be  a  cold  fish,  but  he  Is  a  dedi- 
cated man  who  has  served  his  country  well. 
To  watch  him  tried  on  purloined  letters  la 
to  gaze  In  shame  on  a  shabby  affair. 


To  THX  Point:  Senator  Dodd's  TBtBULATioNS 
(By  Russell  Kirk) 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  In  the  Senate,  apparently  owes  the 
federal  government  something  better  than 
$300 — because  of  wretched  bookkeeping  by 
a  member  of  his  staff  who  later  Joined  In  a 
vendetta  against  Dodd. 

IHat  is  the  gist  of  a  speech  that  Mr.  Dodd 
made  In  the  Senate  the  other  day.  The  only 
other  great  charges  against  his  honeety  are 
that  he  once  accepted  a  small  rug — worth 
lees  than  $50 — from  a  lobbylst-frlend  of  his, 
and  that  his  campaign  expenses  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  personal  expenses  were  repaid 
through  testimonial  banquets. 

So  It  seems  to  this  coltminlst  that  the 
whole  Dodd  "scandal"  has  been  a  tempest 
In  a  teap>ot.  stirred  up  by  a  pair  of  ooliunnlsts 
on  the  basis  of  documents  stolen  by  burglars 
from  Dodd's  office  (the  burglars  being  former 
staff  members  dismissed  by  Dodd ) . 

The  assault  on  Senator  Dodd  reminds  me 
of  Arthur  Machen's  remark  that  Journalism 
la  "a  damnable  vile  business."  (It  doesn't 
have  to  be,  but  some  sensational  columnists 
make  It  such.) 

As  Senator  Dodd  remarked,  it  Is  curious 
that  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  has  not 
prosecuted  the  burglars.  The  private  papers 
of  a  member  of  Congress  are  not  fair  game 
for  every  disgruntled  employe  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  them  to  soandal -mongers. 
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Aa  for  raising  funds  by  testimonial  din- 
ners. ttUs  Is  •  frequent  practice  for  covering 
ttie  MtpeoMs  of  those  numerous  public  m«n 
who  lack  private  Inccwae  sufllclent  to  finance 
statewide  campaigns  and  pay  the  large  coets 
ot  prolonged  residence  In  Washington.  If 
nothing  of  the  sort  were  permitted,  all  our 
Mnat(H«  would  have  to  be  millionaires. 

Senator  Dodd  might  have  enriched  him- 
self, 8S  some  others  have  done  over  the  years, 
by  taking  advantage  of  his  political  Influence. 
<Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson — to  mention  no  more 
unsavory  example — entered  the  Senate  a  poor 
man,  and  left  It  a  rich  one.)  But  Dodd  has 
done  nothing  of  the  sort:  he  Is  worth  little 
more  than  $50,000,  and  (like  this  commen- 
tator) owns  no  stocks  or  bonds  at  all. 

Although  a  Senate  committee  has  yet  to 
report  on  the  charges  against  Dodd,  the  evi- 
dence available  Just  now  suggests  that  the 
Senator  from  Cotmectlcut  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  smear.  Bobby  Baker's  gang  tried  to 
smear  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  with  the 
tadt  assent  of  some  of  William's  senatorial 
colleagues,  because  Senator  Williams  had 
been  bold  enough  to  expose  Baker's  frauds. 

Senator  Dodd's  real  offense,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  Journalistic  detractors,  Is  that  he  was 
bold  enough  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
feebleness  of  American  policy  where  the  com- 
munist powers  are  concerned — Including 
American  policy  In  the  Congo. 

Doubtless  Congress  requires  a  clearer  code 
of  ethics;  but  Washington  journalism  may 
be  move  greatly  In  need. 

OODD  VXBSXm  POWXLL 

Newsmen  continue  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  Powell  Case  and  the  Dodd  Hearings 
despite  the  fact  that  little  similarity  actually 
exists.  Although  the  veteran  Harlem  legis- 
lator's flamboyant  flouting  of  House  decorum 
for  years  was  embarrassing  that  body  both 
here  and  abroad,  the  House  did  not  move 
against  Powell  until  pressure  from  constit- 
uents became  so  insistent  that  a  special 
committee  was  set  up.  Powell  then  arro- 
gantly thumbed  his  nose  at  the  committee, 
which  was  determined  at  first  to  bend  over 
backwards  to  most  painlessly  dispose  of  the 
unpleasant  predicament. 

(Within  Congress  It  U  said  that  Sen.  Dodd's 
most  ur^orglvable  mistake  was  to  assemble 
a  staff  of  top  aides  whose  behaviour  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  by  a  less  trusting 
executive.  Whatever  the  merlU  of  the  caae, 
few  within  the  Capitol  community  champion 
the  disloyalty  of  staff  members  who  removed 
Congressional  and  personal  files  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  turned  them  over  to  a  syndicated 
newspaper   columnist   for   publication.) 

Where  Powell  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
Hbuse  committee.  Sen.  Dodd,  himself,  insti- 
gated the  Senate  committee  inquiry  of  his 
affairs.  Ironically,  it  now  appears  as  though 
the  Senate  committee,  rather  than  engaging 
In  fact-finding,  at  times  appears  to  be  prose- 
cuting. Still,  the  whlte-maned  Senator 
neither  repudiates  nor  rebuffs  the  committee 
of  his  peers.  He  chose.  Instead,  to  engage  In 
a  dignified  yet  wholehearted  defense  of  his 
career  and  bis  honor.  In  doing  this  he  dis- 
plays his  respect  for  the  august  body  of  which 
he  has  long  been  an  Important  member. 

Senator  Dodd  has  not  Indicted  his  fellow 
Senators,  he  has  made  no  cries  of  persecution, 
has  Instigated  no  demonstrations,  nor  hinted 
at  recriminations.  Regardless  of  the  final 
committee  finding  Senator  Dodd's  perform- 
ance In  these  difficult  days  of  investigation 
dramatizes  a  Congressman's  respect  for  the 
honor  and  prestige  of  the  legislative  body. 


UMTTATION  ON  ARMS  SUPPLIED 
TO  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago — In  December  of 
19S5 — I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  Pakistan  on  an 
InterpBrliamentary  mission  of  the  Sen- 


ate. While  on  the  borders  of  those  coun- 
tries, it  was  my  opportunity  to  appraise 
at  firsthand  the  destruction  wrought  by 
US.  armaments  supplied  by  the  United 
States  for  their  defense — and  used  by 
both  sides  against  each  other. 

As  an  o£Qcial  of  our  Government — and 
as  an  American  taxpayer — I  was  ap- 
palled to  see  rows  of  U.S.  Patton  tanks 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  U.S.-supplied 
antitank  weapons  In  the  abortive  Indo- 
Pakistan  war.  In  concert  with  other 
Members  of  this  body,  I  resolved  to 
oppose  this  misuse  and  misapplication  of 
our  military  foreign  aid  program. 

I  am  moved  today  to  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
decision  to  enforce  a  limitation  on  sup- 
plying American  weaponry  to  Pakistan 
and  to  India,  and  to  withdraw  our  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  groups.  It  Is  a 
concession  to  realism  that  we  recognize 
that  when  we  indiscriminately  bestow 
arms,  we  may  expect  them  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  recipients. 


CXJNCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INVESTMENT    TAX    CREDIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  conalderatlon 
of  the  imflnished  business. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  wWch  is 
HJl.  6950. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  quorum  call,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  a  quorum  call  be  had  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  might  just  as  well 
proceed  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  that  the  time  be  charged  to  both 
sides.    

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  lir. 
President,  I  object  to  my  time  being  used. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  c^  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  question  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gork]  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wiluams].  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
time  is  limited  to  2  hours. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  160,  to 
the  Williams  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  Uie  amend- 
ment (No.  160),  SIS  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  (numbved 
153)  proposed  by  Mr.  Wiluams  of  Delaware, 
insert  the  following: 

"8k:.  15.  (a)  The  PresldenUal  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1900  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowmg  new 
section: 

"  "SBC.  307.  MISUSE  OP  FDNDS,  EXPEND- 
ITURES BT  POLITICAL 
PARTIES 

"  "(a)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son who  has  custody,  or  control  of  the  use, 
of  any  funds  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  a 
political  party  under  section  303(c)  of  this 
Act  knowmgly  and  willfully  to  use,  or  au- 
thorise the  use  of,  such  funds  for  any  per- 
sonal purpose  or  for  any  purpose  other  than 
to  defray  expenses  Incurrred  In  carrying  on 
the  presidential  campaign  with  respect  to 
which  such  funds  are  paid  and  in  conformity 
with  paragraph  (6)  of  such  section,  to  repay 
loans  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  to 
defray  such  expenses,  or  to  restore  Its  funds 
used  to  defray  such  expenses. 

""(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  110,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
No  person  shall  be  subject  to  any  penalty 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  comnUssion  of 
any  act  prohibited  thereby  If  such  person. 
for  the  conmilsslon  of  that  act,  has  been 
convicted  under  section  1001  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  such  title. 

"  "(b)  For  purposes  of  applying  section  609 
of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  pay- 
ments received  by  a  political  party  under 
section  303(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  contributions,  and  expenditures 
made  by  a  political  party  with  respect  to 
which  a  payment  is  received  under  such  aec- 
tlon  shall  not  be  taken  into  account."  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
limited  to  a  half  hour;  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  limited  to  a  half  hour. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  which  I  am  offer- 
ing to  the  Williams  amendment  provides 
a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  up 
to  5  years  or  both  for  willful  misuse  of 
funds  received  under  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fimd  Act. 

There,  of  course,  are  penalties  in 
existing  law  for  willfully  falsifying  ma- 
terial facts  or  for  making  fraudulent 
statements  or  representations  in  areas 
Involving  Federal  funds.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  section  1001  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
there  be  a  specific  criminal  penalty  in 
the     Presidential     Election     Campaign 
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Fund  Act  so  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  penalties  applied  to  anyone 
who  wiUfuIly  misuses  funds  distributed 
under  this  act. 

My  amendment  provides  that  it  is  to 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  has  cus- 
tody or  control  of  the  use  of  any  dis- 
bursements made  by  the  Cranptroller 
General  to  a  political  party  under  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  to  knowingly  or  willfully  use  or 
authorize  the  use  of  these  funds  for  any 
personal  purpose  or  any  purpose  other 
than  to  defray  expenses  Incurred  In  car- 
rying on  a  presidential  campaign.  In 
addition  specific  reference  is  made  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  to  pay  any  funds  for  any 
purpose  except  those  specifically  pro- 
vided In  the  Riblcoff  amendment  this 
body  approved  yesterday. 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  that  this 
means  that  It  will  be  unlawful  to  pay  any 
of  the  disbursements  under  this  act  for 
any  personal,  as  distinguished  frcMn  a 
political  purpose:  it  will  be  unlawful  to 
pay  funds  for  expenses  Incurred  for  any 
purpose  except  a  presidential  cam- 
paign— thus,  for  example,  It  would  be 
unlawful  to  pay  funds  for  use  In  a  cam- 
paign for  or  against  a  congressional  or 
senatorial  candidate — and  it  will  be  un- 
lawful to  pay  funds  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept those  specifically  authorised  by  the 
RibicoCr  amendment  yesterday. 

In  this  latter  category  I  am.  of  course, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  75  percent  of 
the  funds  may  only  be  spent  for  the 
specific  listed  purposes  and  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent  may  not  be  used  on  elec- 
tion day  for  any  purpose  such  as  poll 
watchers  and  so  forth.  The  limitation 
to  the  use  of  these  funds  for  presiden- 
tial campaign  purposes  will,  of  course, 
deny  the  use  of  these  funds  for  kickbacks 
or  bribes  or  any  other  Illegal  purpose. 

The  penalty  provided  under  my 
amendment  for  anyone  who  violates  this 
provision  is  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000,  im- 
prisonment for  up  to  5  years,  or  both. 
I  have  added  a  proviso  making  it  clear 
that  no  one  diall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
both  under  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered and  also  under  section  1001  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code^the  pro- 
vision I  referred  to  In  the  forepart  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  criticism  which  has 
been  made  of  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Pimd  Act  by  some  is  the  con- 
tention that  this  act  is  contrary  to  the 
limitation  In  present  law  limiting  con- 
tributions to  political  parties  to  $3,- 
000,000  in  any  one  year.  As  I  have  In- 
dicated previously — In  fact,  last  year 
during  the  debate  on  the  act,  present  law 
refers  to  contributions  to  political  com- 
mittees. The  Campaign  Fund  Act  has 
nothing  to  do  with  contributions.  The 
term  "contribution"  means  to  give  or 
^pply  In  c(»nmon  with  others;  to  share 
In  a  joint  venture. 

The  financing  by  the  Government, 
since  the  passage  of  this  act,  is  not  a 
voluntary  effort  to  give  funds.  Rather, 
it  is  an  appropriation  of  funds  to  which 
the  parties  have  a  right.  It  is  not  a 
contribution  and  therefore.  In  my  esti- 
mation, does  not  come  under  the  limita- 
tion of  present  law.  However,  because 
some  still  believe  that  this  $3,000,000 


limitation  in  existing  law  is  contrary  to 
the  appropriation  of  perhaps  $30,000,000 
to  each  of  the  political  parties,  I  have  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment  a  proviso 
specifying  that  for  purposes  of  the 
$3,000,000  limit  the  distributions  made 
under  this  act  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  contributions,  and  that  expenditures 
made  by  a  political  party  with  respect 
to  which  a  payment  is  received  under 
the  Presidential  Elections  Campaign 
Fund  Act  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
for  purposes  of  the  $3,000,000  limit. 

This  amendment  is  an  Important  one, 
and  if  we  are  to  act  now  or  subsequently 
on  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  I  believe  that  this  is  a  needed 
improvement  that  will  deserve  support. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  hope  those  in  opposition 
might  state  their  views. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
any  Senator  who  cares  to  speak  on  the 
amendment.  I  have  examined  this 
amendment  personally,  and  while  I  do 
not  see  that  it  accomplishes  anything,  I 
do  not  see  that  it  does  any  harm.  It 
does  remove  the  limit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  penalties  for  use 
of  funds  for  purposes  other  than  those 
permitted  by  the  Ribicoff  amendment. 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  Riblcoff  amend- 
ment, any  type  of  political  activity  that 
he  or  anyone  else  had  been  able  to  think 
of  was  specifically  listed.  The  Ribicoff 
amendment  further  provides  that  if 
there  were  others  which  had  not  been 
envisioned,  25  percent  of  the  funds  could 
be  expended  for  such  activities. 

This  amendment  would  provide  pen- 
alties for  activities  not  encompassed 
within  the  Ribicoff  amendment.  I  can 
think  of  none  that  would  not  be  encom- 
passed; therefore,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  have  little  effect. 

The  amendment,  however,  does  have 
some  substance  in  one  respect.  It  pro- 
vides that  expenditures  of  funds  re- 
ceived In  consequence  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  Fund  Act  shall  not  be 
treated  or  regarded  as  expenditures  or 
contributions  under  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  which  means  that  the  legal  $3 
million  limit  on  expenditures  of  political 
committees  would  rwt  apply  to  funds 
collected  and  expended  under  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 
So,  lest  someone  be  misled  to  believe  that 
this  amendment  provides  protection, 
some  safeguard,  or  some  limit,  there  are 
no  safeguards,  there  is  no  protection, 
and  there  are  no  limits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  Is  wide  open  as  far 
as  this  $30  million  to  be  provided  each 
party  from  the  so-called  slush  fund  is 
concerned.  The  protection  of  which  the 
Senator  speaks  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  repeal  of  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 


the    amendment  if   the  Senator   from 
Louisiana  Is  ready. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pr«fli- 
dent,  I  would  like  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  my  amendment.  I  do 
not  see  enough  Senators  present  (or  » 
sufficient  second.  Will  the  Senator  Join 
me  in  asking  for  a  brief  quorum  call? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  can  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  I  a<k 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    T^e  Chair  hears  none. 

The  yea*  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jrield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SMiator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  criminal  sanctione 
if  a  person  who  receives  money  out  of  the 
campaign  fuixd  provided  under  the  act 
uses  any  of  that  money  for  his  own  per- 
sonal purposes. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide 
crlmiiud  sanctions  In  the  event  that  a 
person  were  to  use  this  money  for  any 
of  the  prohibited  purposes,  such  as  poll 
watchers  or  hauling  voters  to  the  i>olls, 
or  other  election  day  expenses. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide 
criminal  sanctions  if  the  money,  instead 
of  being  used  for  a  presidential  cam- 
paign, were  to  be  used  for  a  senatorial  or 
congressional  campaign. 

So,  all  of  those  various  fears  that  peo- 
ple have  dreamed  up  would  not  come  to 
pass  because  such  actions  would  be  made 
illegal  in  the  event  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to. 

I  believe  the  amendment  would  guar- 
antee beyond  any  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  the  mischief  which  some  people 
have  feared  would  be  subjected  to  crimi- 
nal penalty  in  the  event  any  such  action 
were  engaged  in. 

It  Is  to  be  recognized  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  funds  would  be  audited 
by  the  Cwnptroller  General  and  would  be 
checked  Into  before  the  expenditures 
were  made. 

■nie  expenditures  are  subject  to  review 
by  a  bipartisan  board.  This  Senator  does 
not  know  of  any  additional  safeguard 
that  we  might  put  In  the  measure. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  f  rcnn 
Tennessee.  I  have  answered  him  several 
times  edready  regarding  the  75-percent 
category.  I  have  spelled  It  out  In  the 
Record  three  or  four  times.  It  would  be 
useless  to  do  it  again.  The  other  activi- 
ties fall  in  the  so-called  25-pereent  cate- 
gory. 

In  any  event  the  amendment  would 
assure  crlnalnal  sanctions  as  well  as  an 
acooimtlng  for  all  the  money  and  funds 
Involved  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  if  other  Senators  desire  to  discuss 
the  matter,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  them. 
Otherwise,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
back  the  ranainder  of  miy  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  so  long  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wishes  to  move  in  the  direction — even 
by  verbal  discussion — of  limitation  and 
safeguards,  I  shall  not  (H>pose  him. 

This  provision,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  lltUe  effect,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it 
does  any  harm.  Therefore,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiolsiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  with 
his  great  legal  talent,  can  conceive  of 
some  measures  that  would  more  com- 
pletely achieve  what  the  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish,  I  invite  him  to  de- 
vote his  talents  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  abeeivce  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lauislana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, la  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana CMr.  Long]  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clauk]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
TMr.  HaydknI  are  absent  on  ofQclal 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 

Montana    [Mr.   Metcalf],   the   Senator 

from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and 

the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 

,  ouGH]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mktcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikxn]  la 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towxs] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pihct] 
Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aucem],  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pncr],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texaa  [Mr.  Town]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  89, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  72  Leg.  J 
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Monroney 
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Symington 
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EUender 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Brvln 

McCleUan 

Tydlngs 

Pannin 

McOee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pt>ng 

MoOovem 

Williams.  Del. 
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Mclntrre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Miller 

Yoiiug,  Ohio 

Qrlffln 
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Brooke 

Hatfield 

8cott 
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AUen 

M«toaU 

Tower 

Clark 

Percy 

Yarborough 

Hayden 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINas,  Mr.  GORE,  and  Mr. 
WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALK  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvx  Clkrk.  Mr.  Tyoings 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware to  HH.  6950.  a«  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Tax  eheck-off.  Section  8096 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  '$1'  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'one-half 
dollar  for  taxable  year  1967  and  thereafter 
$1." 

"(b)  Payment  formula.  Section  303  of 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  '•!'  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'one-half  dollar  for  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
1986  presidential  campaign  and  thereafter 
91-' 

"(c)  Re$tTictiom  on  use  and  source  of  pay- 
ments. 

"Skctton  303(c)  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrai^ : 

"  *(7)  Iteitrietioru  on  use  and  source  of 
payments  for  1908  presidential  campaign. 
(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (•),  payments  with  respect  to  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1968  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  Into  the  treasury  of  a  political 
party  shall  be  used  only  to  defray  the  follow- 


ing expenses  Incurred  In  carrying  on  #u 
campaign : 

"'(1)  Radio,  televlfilon,  and  motion  pic- 
ture  production  time  and  expenses; 

"'(U)  Newspaper  and  periodical  advertls- 
Ing  ezpensee; 

"'(111)  Expenses  for  the  preparation, 
printing,  and  distribution  of  campaign  lit- 
erature, including  posters  and  billboards. 

'"(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  into  the  treasury  of  any  political  party 
with  respect  to  any  presidential  campaign 
unless  the  treasurer  of  such  party  has  certi- 
fied to  the  Comptroller  General  that  no  con- 
tributions, direct  or  indirect,  to  defray  ex- 
penses described  in  this  paragraph  Incurred 
or  to  be  Incurred  in  carrying  on  such  presi- 
dential campaign  have  been  accepted  or 
expended  prior  to  the  date  of  the  certification 
by  such  party  or  the  candidates  of  such  party 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  by  any  organization  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly  by  such  party  or  either 
of  such  candidates,  and  that  no  such  con- 
trlbutiona  will  be  accepted  or  expended  to 
defray  such  expenses  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  certification '." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will 
be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fimd  Act  which  will  limit  the 
application  of  that  act  in  the  case  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1968.  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  that,  despite  any  per- 
fecting amendments  already  made  to  the 
act,  we  should  gain  meaningful  but 
carefully  limited  experience  with  It  in 
the  19«8  presidential  campaign,  before 
the  act's  provisions  are  cdlowed  to  be- 
come fully  effective. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  cost  of  mod- 
em campaigning  has  skyrocketed,  espe- 
cially In  the  case  of  presidential  elec- 
tions, where  the  candidates  must  cam- 
paign coast  to  coast  and  border  to  bor- 
der. Particularly,  the  enormous  cost  of 
television,  radio,  newspaper,  and  other 
forms  of  political  advertising  are  well 
known  to  every  peutlclpant  in  and  stu- 
dent of  the  political  process.  The  criti- 
cal Importance  of  extremely  expensive 
televislOTi  In  campyaignlng,  for  example, 
was  vividly  demonstrated  in  the  Mxon- 
Kennedy  prime-time  debates  of  1960. 
Many  students  of  that  election  maintain 
that  those  television  debates  provided 
the  critical  margin  of  victory  to  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  question  is:  How  shall  these  ad- 
vertising and  other  campaign  expenses 
be  met?  Traditionally,  before  enact- 
ment of  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  last  fall,  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  necessary  to  pay  for  a 
presidential  campaign  had  to  be  begged 
and  borrowed  from  private  sources, 
many  of  which  understandably  felt  that 
a  major  contribution  to  a  presidential 
campaign  bought  a  Wt  of  "Influence" 
with  a  successful  candidate.  Thus,  po- 
litical parties  not  only  had  to  depend 
upon  many  "big  money  Interests"  but 
also  became  beholden  to  them. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Presidential 
Election  CTampaign  Fund  Act.  Congress 
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had  long  considered  proposals  for  free-  celve  $12.5  million  for  the  1968  cam-  My  amendment  Is  a  rational  refine- 

ing  political  parties  from  financial  de-  paign.  rather  than  the  $30  million  the  ment  of  the  experiment  in  providing  for 

pendence  on  special  interest.    Countless  act  now  would  provide.  better    government    Senator    Long    of 

proposals  to  broaden  public  participa-  Secondly,  my  amendment  would  limit,  Louisiana   launched  last  fall,   and  will 

tion  In  the  financing  of  political  cam-  for  the  1968  campaign,  the  use  of  the  provide  a  firm  basis  of  experience  for 

paigns,  principally  by  providing  tax  de-  funds  the  act  makes  available.    The  use  future  amendments  of  the  program  to 

ductlons  or  credits,  had  died  on  the  vine  of  those  fimds  would  be  limited  to  presi-  meet  our  Nation's  political  needs.            jr 

of  congressional  inaction.  denUal  campaign  advertising  expenses —  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  10 

Not  until  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen-  specifically  radio  and  television  produc-  minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

ator  from  Louisiana,  Senator  Long,  orig-  tion  time  and  related  expenses,  such  as  Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  Pretldent,  I  yield 

Inated.  developed,  argued  for,  and  prac-  preparation  for  such  programs;   news-  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

tically  singlehanded  secured  enactment  paper    and    periodical    advertising    ex-  The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.    The 

of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  penses;  and  expenses  for  the  prepera-  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 

Fund  Act  did  Congress  act  to  cut  the  fl-  tion,  printing,  and  distribution  of  cam-  2  minutes. 

nanclal  tie  between  presidential  candl-  paign  literature,  including  porters  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  thank  the 

dates  and  special  interest  by  providing  billboards.     These   expenses,  to  which  Senator.    Has  the  Senator  asked  for  the 

a  basis  for  massive  but  reasonable  pub-  use  of  the  Campaign  F\md  Act  subsidies  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

lie  participation  in  the  funding  of  pres-  would  be  limited,  are  amon«  those  enu-  Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  have  n6t. 

idential  campaigns.  merated  in  the  Ribicoff  amendment  the  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Pred- 

The  time  was  long  overdue  for  con-  Senate  approved  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 

gressional   action   to   cut   the   tie  that  76  to  12.    My  amendment,  however,  goes  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

bound  presidential  candidates  to  the  big  much  further  in  limiting  the  use  of  Cam-  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 

money  interests  in  national  politics.   The  paign  Act  funds  for  the  1968  election  dent,    the    Senator    has    given    much 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  than  did  yesterday's  amendment.    It  not  thought  to  his  amendment.    I  feel  ttiat 

has  at  long  last  given  us  the  means  to  only  specifically  restrict*  the  use  of  aU  he  has  really  worked  diUgently  and  hard 

make  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  act,  rather  to  study  the  objections  which  were  made 

our  Nation  dependent  for  financial  sup-  than    only    75    percent    as   yesterday's  by  the  Senator  from  New  York   [Mr. 

port  on  the  people,  not  on  special  inter-  amendment  does,  but  also  restricts  the  Kennedy]  the  other  day. 

^-  use  of  those  funds  to  advertising  media  While  I  personally  do  not  agree  with 

Yet  many,  whUe  acknowledging  the  expenses,  whereas  yesterday's  amend-  the  Senator  from  New  York  on  this  sub- 
need  for  public  subsidy  of  presidential  ment  would  allow  a  number  of  other  Ject,  I  can  understand  how  the  Senator 
campaipning,  fear  that  some  of  the  pro-  categories  of  expense.  My  amendment,  from  Maryland  could  well  feel  that  those 
visions  of  the  Presidential  ElecUon  Cam-  m  short,  would  limit  the  Campaign  Fund  objections  may  be  very  well  taken, 
paign  Fund  Act  could  lead  to  Impairment  Act  assistance  to  the  1968  campaign  to  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  would 
of  the  American  pollU^lsystem.  This  a  pubUc  subsidy  for  the  public  presenta-  be  in  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
roncem  has  been  voiced  by  a  number  of  tion  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  House.  I  personally  think  that  the 
Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  United  States.  effort  of  the  Senator  to  make  it  possible 
It^UevewithsomeJiisUflcatlon.  To  further  this  principle  of  pubUc  sub-  that  none  of  the  so-called  mistakes  or  er- 

specinoauy,  the  critics  contend  that  g^^  j^j.  p^bUc  presentoUtm  of  candl-  rors  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 

fff*^    ^^v*"   n'ri?         national  com-  (i^tes.  my  amendment  will  equalize  the  fears  could  take  place,  as  well  as  those 

mitiees  with  aU  the  money  necessary  amounts  the  major  parUes  can  spend  for  which  I  understand  the  Senator  from 

^L"     f .  "  1      <»"Pf«*^'  no<^  °^y  television  by  providing  that,  if  the  pub-  Maryland    thought    might    conceivably 

.Tfirfo    ?*,  ^°^^[^^^  '"»R  *  ?*1"-  lie  funds  authorized  by  this  act  are  used  happen.  Is  a  laudable  one. 

StS  r.i!    dependence  on  the  State  j^  iggg,  no  private  contributions  may  be  Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 

ff,  K-i^?.^  f     "i"       ?^  ^**vr!  "1^^  solicited  or  spent  directly  or  indirectly  strained  to  vote  for  the  Senator's  amend- 

nrSp^£^  m,^iv,^  <^1^:  ^"'  "^"o  for  the  same  purposes.  ment  and  I  applaud  his  devoted  study  of 

tlonif  cnmmT^?,  ^^^J^f  ^1  '?S'  Thus,  the  amendment  I  propose  pro-  the  various  problems  involved. 

sSS  cSSSS^f  n^p?ai^^.t^,  ^l  ^des  ample  funds  for  advertising  ex-  Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  thank  the  dlstin- 

Stete^ni^offlcTindevln^tu;  Penses  for  the  1968  campaign,  but  limits  gulshed  Senator.    As  I  told  the  Senator, 

rival   ^hS    onSii^tloS    iif  the  ^he  amount  each  major  party  may  spend  when  he  holds  hearings  In  his  commit- 

States  *^°  ""^^     oiganlzatlons    in     the  ^^^  advertising  to  the  amount*  made  tee,  I  reserve  the  right  to  come  in  and 

I  think  time  could  ahow  thprp  is  mprit  avaUable  by  the  bUl.  Each  party  will  argue  these  amendments,  as  well  as  other 
to  tKbiSloS^  but  I  ^teLve  that  ^ave  the  funds  for  "equal  time"  in  ad-  amendments  to  any  problem.  My  pur- 
Sls  S,wtS  Li  be  iSf  bJ  a  stontl  vertishig  and  will  neither  have  to  or  be  pose  in  offering  the  amendment  is  to  try 
mentoenl  to  uTe^t^hlch  IntKl  »ble  to  solicit  outside  funds  for  ad-  to  tighten  up  the  laws  which  exist  today 
S  SSJlen^e^der  the  S'tT^uc^  vertislng,  if  It  elects  to  take  advantage  and  to  answer  the  argument  and  the 
SstrZentl?ltoite  [hriL^hhfnub^  °'  the  pubUc  subsidy.  point*  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
rfS?rovfdi?b^  the^t  to  Jhe'^S-  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pn,-  souri,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
vertislng  expenses  of  presidential  cam-  Pose  will  eliminate  the  principal  objec-  the  Senior  from  Tennessee 
paigns.  If  experience  shows  further  tion  to  the  Campaign  Fund  Act  by  pro-  Mr  WILUi^  c^f  Delaw^^^^ 
amendments  are  necessary,  then  we  can  viding  a  full  campaign's  experience  un-  Pi^dent  I  jdeld  such  tlm^^^^^  Sena- 
make  them  der  limited  operation  of  the  act  before  ^r  from  Tennessee  may  desire. 

The  limiting  amendment  I  propose  the  provisions  of  the  act  become  fully  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,      -pie 

would  apply  only  to  the  1968  presidential  effective.    Then  we   will   have   4  years  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized, 

campaign,  and  is  Intended  to  provide  before  the  1972  campaign  In  which  to  Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 

one  campaign's   experience  under  the  make  such  amendments  as  the  1968  ex-  that  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland 

act.    Based  on  that  experience,  we  can  perience  Indicates  are  necessary.     My  has  offered  the  pending  amendment  in 

then  judge  what  functions  amendments  amendment  will  provide  pUbllc  funds  for  good  faith  and  after  much  study. 

to  the  act,  if  any,  are  necessary.  the  major  oost  of  political  campaigning-  However,  I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact 

My  amendment,  applicable  only  to  the  advertising  In   1968.  but  will  not  give  that  his  amendment  would  reduce  the 

1968  campaign,  would  retain  the  check-  the  national  committees  any  additional  amount  of  each  taxpayer's  tax  dollar  ta 

off  feature  of  the  present  act,  but  would  public  funds  to  use  as  leverage  against  go  to  the  fund  to  "two  bits"  to  each 

reduce  by  one-half  the  amomit  avail-  State  and  local  committees.    It  will  al-  party. 

able  to  political  parties  under  the  act  low  a  public  subsidy  for  presentation  of  I  do  not  wish  to  characterise  this  as  the 

for  the  1966  campaign.     This  amend-  presidential  candidates  in  l»6e,  but  pre-  "two  bit  amendment,"  but  that  is  the 

ment  is  accomplished  simply  by  reduc-  vent  mlsuee  of  the  funds  provided  by  sunount    by    which    each    party    could 

Ing  the  figure  "$l"  wherever  it  appears  specifically  limiting  their  uae  to  the  ad-  benefit  per  taxpayer. 

in  the  act.  to  "one-half  dollar,"  until  vertUlng  expecisee  spelled  out   in   the  Mr.  President,  how  much  would  it  oost 

after  the   1968  campaign.     Under  my  Ribicoff  amendment  ttie  Senate  adopted  the    U.S.    Government    to    audit    the  . 

amendment,  each  major  party  would  re-  overwhelmingly  yesterday.  tax  return   of   each   taxpayer  in  this 
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country.  In  order  to  provide  a  26-cent 
contribution  to  the  Repubttean  candidate 
and  the  Democratic  candidate? 

In  order  for  that  "two-bit"  piece  to 
flow  to  each  party,  according  to  ofDclal« 
of  the  U^.  Treasury  In  private  state- 
ments to  Members  of  thia  body,  it  would 
require  the  auditing  of  the  returns  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

There  are  other  reaaons  why  the  Sen- 
ate shoxild  not  adopt  this  amendment. 
If  Senators  will  examine  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  have  a  copy  In  my  hand, 
which  was  mimeographed — It  says  that 
these  e<»itributlona  of  25  cents  to  each 
party  can  be  used  only  for  three  pur- 
poses. I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
But  if  anyone  thinks  that  this  provides 
some  protection,  then  look  at  the  other 
part  of  the  amendment.  It  provldfla 
that— 

No  payment  m*y  b«  made  un<ler  thU  Act 
into  the  treas\iJ7  of  any  political  party  wltb 
respect  to  any  prealdentlal  oam.palgn  unlaas 
the  treasurer  of  euch  party  has  certified  to 
the  Comptroller  General  that  no  contribu- 
tions, direct  or  Indirect,  to  defray  expenses 
described  In  this  paragraph  Incurred  or  to 
be  Incurred  In  carrying  on  such  presidential 
campaign  have  been  accepted  or  expended 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  certification  by  sudi 
party  or  the  candidates  of  such  party  for 
the  oflces  of  Pxveldent  and  Vice  Preatdeat, 
or  by  any  organisation — 

Listen  to  this — 
controlled   directly   or   Indirectly   by   such 
party. 

This  would  leave  from  even  this  lim- 
ited application,  any  committee  or  any 
organhsatlon  which  the  candidate  or 
the  party  did  not  ctHitroL  We  could 
have  "Barbers  for  Oorz."  It  would  not 
be  controlled  by  the  political  party.  We 
could  have  "Teachers  for  Goa«."  We 
could  have  "Bartenders  for " 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  take 
the  position  tliat,  in  his  campaign  for 
the  n.S.  Senate,  the  Senator  could  not 
persuade  these  citizens  committees  which 
organize  to  support  him  not  to  violate 
the  law? 

Mr.  GORE.    The  question  is  not 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  the  question. 
The  Senator  makes  the  point  that  this 
c^iens  a  loophole.  This  is  Intended  to 
close  a  loophole. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  one  could  persuade  them.  This 
provides  the  amendment  does  not  cover 
such  committees  unless  the  candidate  or 
party  controls  them. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  do  not  think 

Mr.  GORE.  I*t  me  reply.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does  not  use  the  word 
"persuade."  It  uses  the  word  "con- 
trolled." I  say,  quite  frankly,  a  candi- 
date may  not  control  these  Independent 
wHnmlttees,  and  there  are  frequently 
many  of  them.  There  is  no  limit  In  the 
present  law  on  the  amount  of  money 
they  can  collect  or  spend.  There  is  no 
limit  provided  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  submitted  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  Is  unwork- 
able. It  does  not  Include  Individuals  at 
all.  It  coold  not,  because  of  the  oon- 
stitutlCHial  provision  against  limitation 
on  freedom  of  speech. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  U  the  Senator  will 
Just  read  the  language — and  I  think  any 
reasonable  man  would  read  it  this  way: 

No  payment  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
Into  the  treasury  of  any  political  party  with 
respect  to  any  presidential  campaign  unless 
the  treasurer  of  such  party  has  certified  to 
the  ComptroUer  General  that  no  contribu- 
tions, direct  or  Indirect,  to  defray  expenses 
described  in  this  paragraph — 

Namely,  the  needed  advertising  ex- 
penses of  the  candidate — 

incurred  or  to  be  incurred  in  carrying  on 
such  presidential  campaign  have  been  ac- 
cepted or  expended. 

The  responsibility  would  be  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  candidate's  campaign. 
If  he  could  not  certify  that  these  sources 
had  not  been  supplying  money  for  tele- 
vision, for  example,  he  eould  not  accept 
the  money.  The  purpose  is  to  Increase 
the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  appear  on 
television,  in  newspapers,  and  over  the 
radio.  This  Is  the  area  in  which  people 
have  the  greatest  interest  In  seeing  the 
candidate — on  television,  in  newspapers, 
on  billboards,  where  they  can  see  the 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  p<Mltlon. 
This  amendment  tightens  up  the  law 
considerably.  The  Senator's  criticisms 
are  not  fair. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  like  to  proceed 
for  a  moment. 

The  Senator  argues  that  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  close  a  loophole.  I  suggest 
it  does  not  effectively  do  so.  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  now  contains  many  loop- 
holes. This  amendm«it  would  write  Into 
the  Long  Act  a  loophole  similar  to  one  of 
those  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

First,  it  provides  no  test  of  control. 
Neither  the  candidate  nor  the  party  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  know- 
ing the  amount  of  money  collected  or  the 
amount  of  money  expended  by  any  other 
committee,  organization,  or  person. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  the  best  of 
intentions,  but  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment would  but  confuse  the  issue.  It 
might  lead  some  people  to  think  that  the 
Senate  was  acting  here  to  close  loop- 
holes in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which 
would  not  be  the  case,  with  the  adoption 
into  law  of  this  amendment. 

It  would  not  only  leave  in  existence  the 
present  loophole  in  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  but  it  would  write  a  similar  loophole 
into  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act. 

So  I  suggest  that,  in  the  haste  In  which 
we  are  attempting  to  rewrite  the  law.  It 
would  be  Inadvisable  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment purporting  to  be  far  reaching, 
which  might  lead  some  people  into  believ- 
ing some  loopholes  were  closed  and  some 
safeguards  were  being  provided,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amendment 
would  not  be  effective  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  me  5  or  6 
minutes? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator  first.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  being  fair  in  his 
reading  of  the  amendment.  First  of  all, 
the  amendment  provides  that  before  the 
Comptroller  General  can  distribute  any 
money  to  the  presidential  campaign 
paity,  that  party  must  certirsr  to  the 
Comptroller  General  ttoat  no  contribu- 


tions, direct  or  indirect,  had  been  re- 
ceived or  expended  for  these  purposes 
In  its  candidate's  behalf. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  yesterday 
offered  a  perfecting  amendment  to  his 
original  amendment.    It  reads: 

Sec.  30<J.  Every  person  (other  than  a  polit- 
ical committee)  who  makes  an  expenditure 
In  one  or  more  items,  other  than  by  con- 
tribution to  a  political  committee,  aggregat- 
ing SAO  or  more  within  a  calendar  year  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  election  of 
candidates,  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  and  Item- 
ized detailed  statement  of  such  expenditure 
In  the  same  manner  as  required  of  the  treas- 
urer of  a  political  committee  by  section  306. 

Certainly  that  Is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Delaware  spoke 
with  me  about  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  can  falriy  say  that  either  he 
as  a  candidate  or  his  campaign  treasurer 
cannot  know  whether  any  funds  have 
been  use  for  television  and  newspaper 
media  expenses  for  his  election. 

I  now  yield  6  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  cannot  be  more  helpful  to  us 
who  have  worked  In  this  field  in  whidi 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  himself 
labored  so  long  and  so  hard. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Investigated  this  problem  in 
depth.  He  concluded  that  corruption 
existed  and  that  there  was  a  need  for  an 
amendment  of  the  laws  dealing  with  cor- 
rupt practices.  His  conclusion  was  cor- 
rect. He  also  concluded  that  Congress 
should  consider  doing  something  to  con- 
trol private  flnatuTlng  that  resulted  In 
corruption  and  Improper  commltaients 
in  government. 

Ten  years  ago  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. He  undertook  the  most  massive 
investigation  of  the  source  of  campaign 
contributions  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  expended  that  has  ever  been 
attempted.  After  his  investigation  was 
completed,  he  published  his  findings,  and 
in  them  he  stated : 

10.  The  need  for  remedial  legislation  in 
the  field  of  federal  elections  Is  imperative 
and  Immediate. 

That  was  10  years  ago.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  continued : 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  subcommittee  that 
this  study  will  serve  to  expedite  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  legislation  and  to  arouse  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  behind  It.  Pew,/^ 
if  any,  reforms  are  more  dlrely  needed  In  our 
democratic  society. 

Despite  his  plea  for  reforms  he  felt 
were  dlrely  needed,  10  years  have  passed 
and  he  can  look  back  on  the  record  of 
accomplishment.    It  amounts  to  nothing. 

The  PresldenUal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  last  year  is  the  first  step  Con- 
gress has  taken  since  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1987  to  try  and  get  clean 
honest  election  into  our  political  system. 
If  we  follow  the  lead  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  we  will  find  ourselves  return- 
ing to  the  poUtlcal  middle  ages.  We 
wUl  be  back  in  the  morass  of  corruption, 
commitments,  and  charges  and  counter- 
charges that  the  candidates  have  sold 
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their  souls  to  the  moneylenders  or  other 

vested  Interests. 

The  Senator  from  Teimessee  also 
published  another  finding  In  his  1956 
report.   It  reads: 

7.  For  years  thoughtful  statesmen  on  the 
American  scene  have  pleaded  for  greater  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  electorate  in 
the  making  of  campaign  contributions  so 
tliat  the  base  may  be  broadened  and  oppor- 
tunities of  candidates  and  parties  to  present 
themselves  to  the  electorate  equalized.  The 
llDdlngs  of  the  subcommittee  as  set  out  in 
this  report  poignantly  demonstrate  the  need 
for  effective  limitations  upon  the  amount  of 
individual  contributions  and  the  desirability 
of  providing  Incentives  for  mass  contribu- 
tions— 

That  is  not  my  language,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; that  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  regret  that 
he  does  not  have  time  to  listen,  but  he 
knows  this.  He  wrote  It,  and  he  has 
heard  it  before — 

or  perhaps  governmental  assumption  of  the 
cost  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
Federal  election  campaigns  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  private  subsidization  of  election 
campaigns. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  recom- 
mended to  fund  the  campaigns.  In  10 
years,  nothing  came  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  F\ind 
Act  of  1966  provides — Government  as- 
sumption of  the  cost  and  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  highest  Federal 
election  campaign  in  our  land,  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency.  And,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  not  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  speaking.  That  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  The  bill  that  we 
passed  last  year  accomplished  much  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  failed 
to  accomplish  in  the  10  years  pi-eceding 
it.  This  year  I  would  hope  we  could  ac- 
complish another  objective  he  was  un- 
able to  achieve.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  bar  private  subsidization  of  the 
election  campaigns  for  our  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  candidates.  I 
have  an  amendment  that  would  seek  to 
accomplish  that  objective,  and  I  would 
hope  the  Committee  on  Finance  would 
be  given  a  chance  to  consider  it  free  of 
the  pressure  of  legislating  on  the  fioor. 

I  would  like  to  recite  another  of  the 
famous  quotations  from  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee's  1956  report: 

4.  Examination  of  the  facts  developed  by 
the  iubcommlttee  discloses,  as  Is  revealed 
by  the  exhibtte  Included  herewith,  heavy 
campaign  expenditures  by  persons  affiliated 
«1tli  big  business,  and  large  vested  Inter- 
ests, and  by  wealthy  Individuals,  on  the  one 
*iand,  and  organized  labor,  on  the  other,  the 
contributions  of  the  former  being  largly  to 
Republican  conunittees  and  candidates,  and 
of  the  latter  almost  entirely  to  Democratic 
committees  and  candidates. 

The  subconomlttee  views  this  with  deep 
concern,  feeUng  that  it  is  an  unhealthy  state 
01  poUtlcal  afTairs  that  may  grow  worse  In- 
stead of  better  unless  remedial  action  Is 
taken  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  this  state  of  political 
affairs  would  grow  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter In  the  absence  of  remedial  action  by 
i-ongress.  Remedial  action  was  taken 
«»  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
"Wd  Act  when  for  the  first  time  Con- 
^^■^  approved  the  principle  of  one  man- 
crm S93— Part  7 


one  vote  in  the  financing  of  campaigns 
for  the  Presidency.  The  prohibition  of 
private  contributions  for  this  purpose 
would  bring  Senator  Gore's  unfulfilled 
observation  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  an  able 
lawyer.  I  would  hope  that  instead  of 
opposing  everything  done  in  the  direc- 
tion he  has  been  recommending  for  10 
years,  he  would  just  once  lend  his  sage 
advice  sis  to  how  we  could  accomplish 
that  which  he  worked  so  hard  over  and 
recommended  so  diligently  10  years  ago. 
Instead  of  making  himself  the  principal 
roadblock,  quarreling,  arguing,  standing 
in  the  way,  and  throwing  sand  In  the  eyes 
of  every  honest  man  who  would  help 
clean  up  corruption  In  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
Fna,D  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has 
22  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddiksen] 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  will  have  a  cam- 
paign or  not.  We  started  out  with  a  dol- 
lar, and  now  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  50 
cents.  The  Treasury  cannot  even  do  the 
paperwork  for  50  cents,  because  there 
will  be  100  million  tax  returns  to  be 
checked.  They  cannot  sample  them  as 
they  do  now,  1  out  of  every  100. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  wishes 
to  have  a  check  on  a  larger  sample,  and 
they  are  over  here  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  right  now,  asking  for 
$11  million,  so  that  the  sample  can  be 
Increased  from  one  return  per  100  to  1.4 
per  100.  I  wonder,  when  we  get  this 
thing,  how  much  their  request  will  be. 

There  are  some  fancy  ideas  here  as  to 
what  this  will  yield,  as  if  everybody  Is 
going  to  make  a  little  mark  in  that  square 
and  say,  "Here  is  a  dollar  for  the  cam- 
paign." But  they  may  be  lucky  to  get 
$5  million.  Instead  of  $60  million.  And 
there  is  a  curious  little  something  in 
this  amendment  which  puts  quite  a 
damper  on  how  you  are  going  to  run  a 
campaign. 

You  can  spend  what  you  take  In  from 
that  half  dollar  for  radio,  television, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  printing  and 
distribution,  and  posters  and  billboards. 

Suppose  you  run  a  soimd  truck.  You 
cannot  spend  anything  for  a  soimd  truck 
under  this  provision.  Suppose  you  or- 
ganize a  chowder  and  marching  club,  and 
they  go  aroimd  the  State? 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  about  a  bull 
horn? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  bull  horn?  You 
could  not  use  a  bull  horn  if  it  cost  any 
money,  because  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  you  could  not  spend  any 
money  for  it. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Or  a  quartet? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Or  a  quartet,  cer- 
tainly, like  Pappy  O'Daniel  had,  long 
ago,  down  in  Texas,  when  they  used  to 
say,  "Pass  the  biscuits,  Pappy."  Re- 
member? He  took  them  all  over  the 
State. 

But  under  this  amendment,  you  cannot 
have  a  quartet.    This  Is  very  restrictive. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  What  about  a  foun- 
tain pen? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    A  fountain  pen? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  found  them 
very  effective. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  see  anything 
in  here  on  fountain  pens,  unless  that 
comes  under  the  heading  of  "campaign 
literature." 

Now  take  a  look  at  subparagraph  (B) : 
No  payment  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
into  the  treasury  of  any  poUtlcal  party  with 
respect  to  any  presidential  campaign  unless 
the  treasurer  of  such  party  has  certified  to 
the  Comptroller  General  that  no  contribu- 
tions, direct  or  indirect — 

I  do  not  know  what  an  Indirect  am- 
trlbution  is,  unless  somebody  wants  to 
give  you  50  billboards  Instead  of  giving 
you  money.  That  would  be  an  indirect 
contribution,  perhaps — 
to  defray  expenses  described  in  this  para- 
graph incurred  or  to  be  Incurred — 

You  guess  when  something  might  be 
Incurred.  That  makes  it  quite  specula- 
tive— 

in  carrying  on  such  presidential  campaign. 

The  treasurer  has  got  to  certify  that  he 
has  not  "accepted  or  expended  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  certification  by  such 
party  or  the  candidates  of  such  party  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  by  any  organization  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly  by  such  party  or 
either  of  such  candidates." 

Now,  who  Is  controlled  "directly  or  in- 
directly," either  by  the  national  commit- 
tee or  the  national  treasury?  Is  it  a 
county  committee?  Is  it  a  precinct  cwn- 
mlttee  ?  Is  it  one  of  these  collateral  com- 
mittees they  set  up  that,  instead  of 
operating  in  two  or  more  States,  operates 
in  Just  one  State  for  its  particular 
benefit? 

Do  they  come  to  the  candidate?  The 
last  time  I  ran  they  had  "The  Bankers 
for  DniKSEN."  They  had  "The  Lawyers 
for  DniKSEN."  They  had  "The  Farmers 
for  DIRKSEN."  They  had  "The  Dairymen 
for   DniKSEN."    They   had   "Labor   for 

DlRKSEN." 

I  do  not  know  what  those  committees 
were  doing.  It  was  2  years  after  the 
campaign  that  I  found  out  what  one  of 
those  committees  did.  The  chairman 
walked  in  my  ofBce  and  said,  "Whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  much  money  we  raised  and  spent  in 
your  campaign."  I  said,  "I  do  not  want 
to  know."  I  never  did  know. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment, although  offered  in  utter  good 
faith,  would  In  fact  open  loopholes  wider 
than  those  in  the  present  Corrupt  Prac- 
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tices  Act.  The  Senator  has  cited  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  have  knowledge  and 
did  not  wunt  to  have  kowledge  of  what 
the  dairymen  for  Dirkskn  did.  Let  me 
read  the  present  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Every  candidate  for  Senator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  correct  and 
Itemized  account  of  "each  expenditure  made 
by  him  or  by  any  person  for  him  with  hlB 
knowledge  or  consent." 

That  is  far  more  spedflc  than  the 
terms  of  the  present  amendment,  but  It 
Is  completely  Ineffective. 

This  merely  refers  to  an  organization 
controlled  directly  or  indirectly.  "Con- 
trolled" Is  cerUiinly  harder  to  prove  than 
the  fact  that  the  candidate  had  some 
knowledge  that  the  barbers  had  an  orga- 
nization supporting  him.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator not  agree  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  an  even  wider  loophole? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly.  What  this 
governs  is  if  any  organization  is  con- 
trolled, directly  or  indirectly,  by  such 
party  or  either  of  such  candidates.  It 
does  not  say  committee.  It  says  organi- 
zation. 

What  kind  of  an  organization?  Who 
Is  going  to  determine  this  matter?  Who 
is  going  to  determine  whether  there  is 
direct  or  indirect  control? 

Do  we  have  to  go  to  the  courts  before 
we  can  resolve  some  of  these  matters? 

Just  looking  at  this  thing  and  taking 
It  at  face  value,  It  would  appear  that 
maybe  we  are  not  supposed  to  have  a 
campaign.  Just  have  their  pictures 
taken  and  shoot  them  on  television  and 
let  them  talk  a  little  on  radio.  Put  their 
faces  upon  billboards  cmd  a  nice  fancy 
ad  in  the  newspaper,  maybe  in  the  roto- 
gravure section,  done  in  lovely  color. 

That  will  be  about  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

Doing  the  paperwortc  for  50  cents  a 
throw,  of  course,  just  seems  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  outlandish  because  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  from  people  in 
authority  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue, 
that  they  are  absolutely  bewildered  by 
this  whole  business,  and  they  are  Just 
about  frightened  that  the  Empire  State 
Building  is  going  to  fall  on  them. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  them.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
has  talked  to  others,  and  we  know  pretty 
well,  I  think,  what  we  are  talking  about. 

This  is  a  great  big  chunk  of  confusion, 
and  it  shows  what  happens  when  we  try 
to  rewrite  a  bill  like  this  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

The  pending  amendment  and  the 
other  amendments  ought  to  be  voted 
down  by  a  resounding  vote  before  we 
get  into  deeper  trouble  than  we  are  in 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Inso- 
far as  the  description  of  subparagraph 
(b)  is  concerned,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  I  have  both  de- 
scribed it  and  the  tsrpe  of  organization 
It  would  attempt  to  llinlt. 

The  purpose  of  that  subparagraph  is 
to  limit  the  uses  for  which  campaign 
contributions  could  be  mswie.  In  other 
words.  If  the  chairman  or  the  treasurer 


of  either  party  were  to  elect  to  receive 
50-cent  citizen  contributions,  those  con- 
tributions would  all  have  to  be  spent 
for  one  purpose  only,  for  advertising 
media. 

We  know  that  the  greatest  single  cost 
of  campaigning  today  Is  advertising 
media,  particularly  television.  The  use 
of  these  media  enables  a  candidate  to 
present  his  story  and  argument  before 
the  i>eople. 

I  think  the  50-cent  contributions,  or 
the  two-bit  contributions  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  derides  them,  are 
Important.  I  would  much  rather  have 
10,000  50-cent  contributions  than  one 
$5,000  cash  contribution,  because  it  would 
mecm  that  the  individual  citizen  is  in- 
terested in  the  campaign. 

The  reason  why  we  limit  the  use  of 
other  funds  raised  by  the  various  cam- 
paign committees  is  that  if  each  of  two 
committees  elected  to  receive  these 
funds — and  I  assume  they  would — that 
would  put  the  same  expenditure  ceiling, 
on  both  major  parties  for  putting  their 
candidates  before  the  public  and  letting 
the  public  see  them  on  television. 

We  would  not  have  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate whose  party  was  able  to  raise  the 
most  money  and  so  was  able  to  put  him 
on  television  two  or  three  times  more 
than  the  other  candidate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  the  candidate  who  Is  bom  rich 
and  who  does  not  have  to  raise  money? 
Does  it  not  give  him  the  advantage? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Quite  the  contrary. 
This  would  give  the  same  right  and  the 
same  opportunity  to  the  poor  man  who 
happens  to  be  nominee  for  President  as 
it  would  the  rich  man. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  candidate  who  is  a  rich  man  and 
could  use  his  own  funds. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  If  the  rich  nominee 
elected  not  to  use  the  fimds  from  the  50- 
cent  contributions,  at  least  the  other 
candidate,  the  poor  candidate,  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  funds 
and  make  an  adequate  showing  on  tele- 
vision which  he  would  not  be  able  to  do 
otherwise.  He  would  otherwise  be  left 
completely  out  in  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  What  happened  to  the 
suggestion  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  to  the 
effect  that  television  is  not  part  of  ad- 
vertising, but  is  part  of  the  use  of  the 
air  that  belongs  to  the  people  and  is 
leased  to  advertising  media  by  the  FCC? 
What  about  making  time  available  to 
each  party? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  think  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  California  is  well  taken. 
I  reserve  the  right  not  to  limit  myself 
to  this  amendment.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  good  point. 

If  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  were  possible  and  feasible,  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  following  up  at 
once.  However,  we  are  working  on  this 
measure  together  with  legislation  al- 
ready enacted.  We  are  tning,  or  at  least 
I  am  trying,  by  the  best  amendment  I 
can  draft,  to  limit  the  use  of  funds  to 
those  aretts  which  I  think  are  most  im- 
portant and  most  subject  to  control,  so 
that  the  funds  this  act  provides  caimot 
be  used  to  influence  or  control  the  local 


parties  or  control  the  local  State  orga> 
nlzations  I  am  trying  to  tighten  up  the 
procedures  and  do  the  best  job  we  can 
do  with  the  measure  we  have  before  us 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other little  interesting  gimmick  is  con- 
tained in  here. 

It  says  at  the  end  that : 

No  such  contributions  will  be  accepted 
or  expended  to  defray  such  expenses  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  certification. 

I  remember  a  campaign  some  years 
back  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
atoral  Campaign  Committee.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  had  its  tongue  out  a 
mile  looking  for  some  money  to  go  on 
the  network. 

I  said:  "How  much  money  do  you 
need?" 

They  said:  "Well,  we  need  $97,000." 

I  said:  "I  have  it  in  the  Senatorial 
Campaign,  and  I  will  stake  you  to  $97.- 
000."    And  I  did. 

Show  me  anything  in  here  which 
would  provide  that  we  could  pay  money 
out  of  the  senatorial  fund  into  the  na- 
tional fund. 

There  would  be  an  Interdiction  under 
this  provision,  as  I  read  it.  They  could 
not  accept  it. 

The  treasurer  of  the  national  commit- 
tee, looking  after  the  affairs  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  may  need  funds  so 
badly  that  he  can  taste  it,  but  he  has  to 
certify  that  contributions  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Now,  how  impractical  can  you  get  in  a 
campaign,  when  the  heat  is  on  and  the 
stakes  are  high? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  occurs  to  me  to  ask 
what  happens  if  a  candidate  has  a  deficit. 
Does  that  mean  the  people  to  whom  he 
owes  the  money  go  without  payment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  do.  Maybe  you  would  be  in 
the  fix  of  the  U.S.  Government,  with  Its 
great,  big  public  debt.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  would  want  to  do  after  the 
campaign  is  over.  And  can  you  get  res- 
titution to  make  up  the  deficit?  If  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  fimd,  then 
what? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  provision  that  would 
excuse  the  payment  of  a  just  debt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
confusion  can  be  multiplied  until  it  be- 
comes confounded.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  just  going  to  confuse  this  picture 
no  end — not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  well.  This  amendment  and  others 
like  it  ought  to  be  voted  down  most  re- 
soundingly. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  said  that  we  should 
not  legislate  In  this  fashion  on  the  floor. 
That  Is  what  I  said.  But  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  brought  his  amendment 
out,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  of- 
fered his  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
I  would  be  happy  to  move  to  table  th« 
Williams  amendment  right  now,  if  » 
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will  make  the  Senator  happy,  and  we 
would  brush  them  both  aside. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  did  not  bring  us  any  confu- 
sion. He  just  said  the  Long  act  ought 
to  be  repealed.  Everybody  can  under- 
stand that.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  imderstand  what 
you  are  about  when  you  say,  "Sponge  It 
off  the  statute  books." 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Some  peo- 
ple say,  "There  are  some  good  things  In 
the  Long  act.  We  would  like  to  keep  that 
and  Improve  on  It." 

We  say,  "That  being  the  case,  If  you 
want  to  legislate  In  that  area,  we'll  leg- 
islate. You  find  what's  wrong  with  it, 
and  we'U  flnd  you  an  amendment  to  take 
care  of  it  and  invite  you  to  correct  your 
own  criticism." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  the  best  little 
helper  the  Senator  has.  But  that  has  no 
bearing  on  the  issue  about  repealing  the 
Long  act.  Yes  or  no.  One  need  not 
have  a  book  of  logarithms  and  know  the 
fourth  dimension  and  advanced  algebra 
in  order  to  know  what  he  is  voting  on. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  that 
need  be  done  in  connection  with  perfect- 
ing amendments  is  to  vote  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  we  are  going  to 
confuse  the  issue  more  and  more. 

Why  not  go  back  and  just  vote  on  the 
repealer?  It  would  be  very  simple.  We 
can  get  it  all  done  this  afternoon.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whis,  he  wins. 
If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wins,  he 
wins.    But  the  issue  would  be  resolved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  the  rules.  It  is  necessary  to  vote 
on  perfecting  amendments  before  voting 
on  the  biU  itself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  something 
about  the  rules. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  legislate  In  this  area,  we  will 
see  what  we  can  do.  We  will  legislate  on 
the  floor,  and  when  Senators  present 
amendments  to  see  what  they  can  do  to 
perfect  their  handiwork,  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  a  part 
of  the  original  combine  to  arrange  a  par- 
liamentary situation  where  the  Gore 
amendment  would  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  and  he  exercised  his  right 
under  the  rules  «uid  added  amendments 
to  his  own  amendment,  to  perfect  his 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  that  right,  and  so  does  every 
other  Senator,  and  we  are  exercising  the 
same  rights  that  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee  claims  for. 
himself. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  be  too  up- 
set  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  never  upset. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  that  the 
Senator  will  not  be  resentful  of  Sena- 
tors using  the  same  rights  he  has  under 
the  rules  to  amend  a  bill,  an  amendment 
which  they  believe  would  improve  a  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  exercising  a  per- 
fectly justifiable  legislative  prerogative. 
I  am  pointing  out  that  this  is  bad  stuff, 
this  is  bad  medicine. 

I  am  like  the  person  who  went  down 
to  the  Mellon  Galleries  and  criticized  a 
painting  down  there.    The  artist  hap- 
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pened  to  be  there  at  the  time  and  listened 
to  this  carping,  sharp  criticism,  and  said: 
How  dare  you  criticize  my  painting:  What 
do  you  know  about  art? 

Well,  the  citizen  said: 

I'm  no  chicken,  but  I  know  when  an  egg 
is  rotten. 

And  I  know  when  something  is  bswi, 
and  this  is  bad.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  an  expert  to  see  it.  It  still  ought  to  be 
voted  down. 

All  I  do.  Mr.  President,  is  to  exercise 
a  perfectly  proper  prerogative,  to  point 
out  that  what  we  are  going  to  do  will 
compound  the  error  that  we  are  already 
in. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
go  over  once  again  what  the  amendment 
would  do.  and  I  shall  then  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
My  amendment  would  restrict  the  Long 
bill  as  amended.  For  the  1968  campaign, 
it  would  reduce  the  campaign  check-off 
figure  from  $1  to  50  cents,  the  theory 
being  that  we  should  start  a  little  smaller, 
see  how  it  works  in  the  first  election,  and 
then  go  up.  For  the  1968  campaign  my 
amendment  would  limit  the  use  of  funds 
to  campaign  advertising  media — specifi- 
cally, radio,  television,  and  motion  pic- 
ture production  time  and  expenses;  news- 
paper and  periodical  expenses;  expenses 
for  the  preparation  of  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  campaign  literature,  includ- 
ing posters  and  billboards.  The  purpose 
of  that  would  be  to  take  care  of  the 
criticism  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  if  you  had  other  allowable  expendi- 
tures, the  money  could  be  used  by  the 
national  chairman  to  Influence  a  State 
organization. 

Finally,  for  the  1968  campaign,  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  where  a 
national  committee  accepted  check-off 
funds,  for  these  advertising  purposes, 
they  could  not  then  use  their  other  cam- 
paign contributions  for  those  purposes. 
They  would  have  to  use  them  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  campaign  headquar- 
ters expenses  or  State  campaign  ex- 
penses, and  so  forth.  It  is  a  tightening 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
adopts  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  then  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  3ield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Are  we  not  consider- 
ing a  bill  which  has  to  do  with  the  res- 
toration of  investment  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
bill.  H.R.  6950. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  flnd  myself  confused 
about  the  debate  of  the  last  2  hours. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chah- 
is  happy  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  Gore  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Long  amendment 
enacted  last  year  if  kept  in  the  law  will 
ever  reach  the  real  problem — the  neces- 
sary correction  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  But  if  the  Long  amendment  re- 
mains in  the  law.  I  should  like  to  see 
time  given  for  some  experience  in  its 
operation,  as  is  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

I  have  heard  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  nUnois  [Mr. 
Dirkskn];  but  I  call  to  attention  that  If 
the  Long  amendment  is  kept  in  the  law, 
there  still  will  be  other  campaign  com- 
mittees that  will  collect  money  for  other 
uses. 

For  the  reason  that  I  should  like  to  see 
some  protection  provided,  and — I  believe 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland — I  intend  to  vote  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentuclc 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  remain- 
ing time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  fafter  having  voted 
In  the  afllrmatlve) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikin].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALrl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yahborough], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  CMda- 
homa  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroitgh], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Auoen]  1b 
absent  on  ofiQcial  business,  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towir] 
Is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  47, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HoUand 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 
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YKA»— 17 

BarUett 

Cannon 

Bayb 

Cooper 

Bible 

Dodd 

Brewster 

Kartland 

Buidlck 

Krvln 

Byrd,Va. 

Pong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 
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Jackaon 

Mondale 

RusseU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Montoya 

Smathers 

tiong.  Mo. 

Moss 

Stennla 

Long,  La. 

Miiskle 

Symington 

Magniuon 

Pastore 

McOee 

PeU 

Tydlngs 

McGovern 

Proxmlre 

wmiams.  N.J. 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Young,  Ohio 

MUler 

Rlblcoff 
NAYS— 46 

AUott 

Oore 

Morse- 

Anderson 

Orlflln 

Morton 

Baker 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hill 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Percy 

Case 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.Smith 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Oomlnlck 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McCleUan 

WUUams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Monro  ney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Aiken 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Yarborougb 

Harris 

MetcaU 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  will  be  recognized  If 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  permit 
me  first  to  make  the  following  two  an- 
nouncements: 


So  Mr.  Tydings'  amendment,  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up 


Mr.  INOUYE. 

my  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  yield?  Are 
we  to  switch  seats  whenever  we  have  an 
amendment  to  offer?  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  also  recognized  when  he 
came  down  to  a  certain  seat.  We,  too, 
have  an  amendment  to  offer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognized  the  Senator  who  asked  for 
recognition  first.  He  was  in  the  majority 
leader's  chair,  which  happened  to  be  oc- 
cmJied  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  each  time  those 
who  wish  to  offer  amendments  do  not 
have  to  go  to  the  majority  leader's  seat. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  and  myself  had  been  planning  to 
offer  an  amendment  earlier,  and  I  did 
think  that  we  could  move  around  in  the 
Chamber.  I  realize  we  can  offer  an 
amendment  on  any  side,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  could  make  better  progress  if 
those  on  the  minority  side  could  be  recog- 
nized also.  I  thought  we  had  that  un- 
derstanding from  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chair  to  recognize  either  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  or  the  Senator 

from  Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That 

was  my  understanding 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  (continuing) . 
After  the  Chair  had  recognized  the  Sen- 
ator who  had  asked  for  recognition  first. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President 

THp  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not 
know  for  what  purpose  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  asking  recognition. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  preserve  tranquility  in  the  Senate,  may 
I  suggest  that  the  Chair  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-1028,  appoints 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  to  replace  Senator  Allott, 
resigned. 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-843,  appoints  Senator  Jacob  Javfts 
as  a  member  of  the  delegation  to  the 
International  Labor  Conference  to  be 
held  June  7-29.  1967,  in  Geneva,  Switz- 
erlsaid,  to  replace  Senator  Dominick,  re- 
signed. 

INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Now  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Williams  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  1,  beginning  on  line  1,  strike  out  all 
down  through  line  4,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966  is  repealed  effective 
July  1.  1967. 

(b)  (1)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  part  VTII  (relating  to  desig- 
nation of  Income  tax  payments  to  presiden- 
tial election  campaign  fund) . 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  for  such  subchapter 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  part  vm. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  GORE.  Ten  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing issue  has  been  debated  now  for  2 
weeks.  A  number  of  Senators  have  en- 
gagements tonight  and  tomorrow  and 
have  requested,  if  at  all  possible,  that 
this  issue  be  brought  to  a  vote,  that  we 
not  have  to  be  faced  with  the  continuing 
process  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
Chamber. 

Therefore,  I  have  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  Etlso  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  Senators  who  have  en- 
gagements later  today,  an  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Presidential  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966  as  of  July  1, 1967. 

In  my  view,  the  offering  of  this  amend- 
ment has  the  virtue  of  bringing  the  issue 


to  a  head  before  a  number  of  Senators 
must  depart  this  Chamber. 

I  believe  that  it  has  an  additional  vir- 
tue, in  that  it  would  repeal  the  act  as 
of  July  1,  1967,  which  would  accord  to 
those  who  wish  to  write  amendments  and 
give  committee  study  immediately  an  op- 
portimity  so  to  do,  but  without  the  bur- 
den of  the  Presidential  Campaign  Fund 
Act  being  in  the  law  and  unacted  upon. 
I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  .will  provide  an  immedi- 
ate test.  The  issue  has  been  hard  fought. 
It  is  so  close  that  the  issue — as  many  of 
them  are — will  likely  be  determined,  un- 
less we  bring  it  to  a  test  now  while  Sen- 
ators are  here,  by  absentees  and  pairs. 
Therefore,  when  there  is  the  fullest  pos- 
sible membership  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Chamber  right  now,  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  time? 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  what  the 
present  parliamentary  situation  is? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  which  is  in 
the  second  degree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    On  whose 
time? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    On  my  time. 
The   VICE   PRESIDENT.    The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Hearing  no 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  said,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act,  or  the  Long  Act  as 
It  is  known,  is  a  major  step  in  solving  the 
all-important  problem  of  financing  pres- 
idential campaigns. 

The  cost  of  financing  campaigns  at  all 
levels.  Including  presidential  campaigns, 
has  risen  astronomically  in  recent  years 
with  the  advent  of  television  and  gen- 
erally increased  costs.  To  illustrate  the 
present  grandiose  scale  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures, I  wish  to  refer  to  the  expen- 
ditures of  two  recent  candidates  in  New 
York  State.  I  am,  of  course,  referring 
to  the  1966  campaign  of  Governor  Rock- 
efeller for  reelection  and  the  1965  cam- 
paign of  Mayor  Lindsay,  the  total  of  both 
campaigns  costing  approximately  $7.6 
million.  This  total  is  based  on  reported 
campaign  expenditures  In  compliance 
with  New  York  political  expenditure 
laws,  and  we  all  know  that  actual  cam- 
paign expenditures  by  necessity  far  ex- 
ceed those  expenditures  which  are  re- 
ported by  law. 

On  close  analysis.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  the  total  expenditures  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Lindsay— $7.6 
million — is  nearly  one-half  of  what  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate  to 
1968  will  probably  receive  under  the  Long 
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act,  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydincbI. 

It  is  estimated  that,  under  the  Long 
act,  as  amended  by  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment, both  parties  would  receive  twelve 
and  a  half  million  dollars  each. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  campaigns 
of  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Mayor 
Lindsay  represent  the  campaigns  of  a 
Governor  and  a  mayor  on  the  largest  pos- 
sible scale  for  their  respective  oflaces  in 
the  United  States. 

However,  New  York  State  is  only  one 
of  50  States  and  New  York  City  is  only 
one  of  hundreds  of  cities  where  expen- 
sive political  campaigns  are  waged.  And, 
it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the  total 
$7.6  million  was  only  the  reported  ex- 
penditure of  the  Republican  candidates 
in  New  York  State  and  New  York  City, 
respectively.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  what  the  total  amount  spent  by 
the  candidates  of  one  particular  party 
would  be  in  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union 
and  in  all  of  the  major  cities,  not  to  men- 
tion all  of  the  county,  township,  and 
school  board  races  In  the  Nation  in  which 
campaign  expenditures  are  made.  Cer- 
tainly, the  sum  total  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  the  thousands  of  candi- 
dates sponsored  by  the  Republican  Party 
would  be  many  times  greater  than  the 
projected  $12.5  million  which  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate  and  the 
$12.5  million  which  the  Democratic  can- 
didate will  have  at  his  disposal  in  1968 
by  virtue  of  the  Long  act.  When  placed 
in  the  context  of  the  entire  body  politic 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  contrast- 
ed to  the  total  $7.6  million  reportedly 
spent  by  only  two  candidates  In  one 
State,  $12.5  million  Is  not  an  excessive 
sum  of  money  for  waging  a  nationwide 
campaign,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii  and 
from  Florida  to  Alaska. 

The  substantial  distances  which  a 
Presidential  candidate  must  travel,  usu- 
ally In  great  haste  in  a  chartered  jet  air- 
craft, indicate  that  the  sum  of  $12.5  mil- 
lion can  be  put  to  good  use  with  little 
chance  of  waste. 

The  total  expenditures  made  In  behalf 
of  Governor  Rockefeller  for  his  campaign 
for  reelection  in  1966  were  reported  to 
have  been  $5,230,982.  Some  of  these 
Itemized  expenditures  included  millions 
of  dollars  for  television  and  other  items. 

The  1966  Rockefeller  campaign  raises 
another  important  issue  which  the  polit- 
ical campaign  fund  created  by  the  Long 
act  will  help  solve.  It  Is  a  well  known 
fact  that  candidates  of  great  wealth  are 
better  able  to  finance  campaigns  than 
candidates,  who  might  be  extremely 
qualified  but  are  not  blessed  with  large 
private  fortunes.  As  I  pointed  out  be- 
fore, (3ovemor  Rockefeller  reported  ex- 
penditures of  $5.2  million.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  unsuccessful  opponent,  Prank 
D.  O'Cormor,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
reported  expenditures  of  only  $576,000. 
Governor  Rockefeller's  campaign  orga- 
nization spent  nearly  10  times  as  much  as 
Mr.  O'Connor. 

In  these  days  when  effective  use  of 
news  media  is  all-important  in  waging 
an  effective  campaign,  Mr.  O'Connor  was 
obviously  faced  with  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  One-half  million  doUars  simply 
will  not  buy  as  much  prime  TV  time  as 


$5  million.  The  end  result  is  that  the 
O'Connors  and  other  candidates  are  dis- 
couraged from  running  for  public  ofQce 
either  because  they  cannot  personally 
raise  sufBcient  funds  or  because  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  contacts  to  adequately 
finance  a  campaign. 

The  Long  act  will  solve  this  very  prob- 
lem and  help  to  put  the  two  major  parties 
on  an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
haveremtdning? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  used  about  8  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  at  this 
time. 

The  practical  financial  realities  of 
Presidential  campaign  financing  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  American  po- 
litical and  economic  life  are  changing  to 
a  startling  degree.  In  the  future,  a  child 
must  be  bom  of  a  very  wealthy  sire  to 
have  a  serious  chance  of  being  nomi- 
nated and  elected  President  unless  he 
should  so  shape  his  existence  that  he  be- 
comes the  darling  of  the  money  barons 
to  the  extent  that  they  favor  him  over 
one  of  their  like  financial  condition. 

No  longer  can  a  Jackson  or  a  Lincoln 
from  a  frontier  cabin  grow  straight  like 
an  oak  and  march  in  undevia4;ing  course 
of  great  national  service  to  become  the 
nominee  of  his  party  and  the  President 
of  his  country. 

Nowadays,  one  bom  of  a  billionaire 
great  grandfather  is  tabbed  as  being  well 
on  his  way  to  the  Presidency  from  the 
day  he  is  elected  to  the  State  legislature. 
The  power  of  great  wealth  can  clear  his 
way  imtll  he  is  confronted  by  another  of 
his  kind  in  the  race  for  the  Presidency 
Itself.  I  commend  young  men  of  wealthy 
background  for  their  public  mindedness 
In  aspiring  to  public  office — even  the 
highest  in  the  land.  But  that  opportu- 
nity must  not  be  confined  to  them  or 
their  limited  class  or  privileged  back- 
ground. 

The  ancient  American  dream  that 
every  humble  mother's  son  could  be  Pres- 
ident has  been  clouded  by  the  p>ower  of 
big  money.  That  cloud  must  be  re- 
moved. It  results  in  a  great  waste  of 
potential  leadership  from  the  millions 
of  able  young  men  who  do  not  spring 
from  a  multimillionaire  father  or  grand- 
father. 

As  It  stands  today,  the  chance  of  a 
child  to  become  President  belongs  to 
those  of  great  wealth,  not  to  those  bom 
in  the  cottage. 

If  I  had  my  way,  the  chance  to  lead  our 
people  would  exist  even  for  a  foundling 
abandoned  in  the  bulrushes,  or  for  a 
baby  bom  in  a  manger.  The  progress 
that  we  have  made  toward  clean,  honest 
Federal  elections  demands  that  we  move 
forward,  not  backward,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
I  ask  the  Senator  a  question  about  the 
point  where  he  talked  about  Mr.  Frank 
O'Connor,  up  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
running  for  Governor  of  New  York? 
How  would  the  Long  amendment  help 
Frank  O'Cormor? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  just  moves 
in  the  direction  of  providing  a  candidate 
for  President  need  not  be  in  the  position 
of  Frank  O'Cormor,  where  the  other 
candidate  had  great  resources  at  his 
disposal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  Long  amendment 
is  not  going  to  help  anybody  running  for 
Governor  or  any  other  State  office. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  might 
help  somebody  like  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  [the  Vice  President].  He 
had  a  try,  one  time,  at  running  for  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  West 
Virginia,  and  he  signed  checks  for  his 
household  money,  according  to  a  book 
written  about  the  election  that  year,  and 
still  could  not  afford  the  mraiey  it  took 
to  run  in  a  State  like  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
the  Senator  tell  how  the  Long  amend- 
ment would  help  anybody  running  in  a 
primary  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  It 
does  not  help  anybody  running  in  a  pri- 
mary in  West  Virginia,  and  it  does  not 
help  Fraiik  O'Cormor,  running  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  let  me  speak  on  my  time,  he  can 
speak  on  his. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  he  yielded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yielded  for 
a  question. 

If  that  man  got  the  nomination,  It 
would  help  him.  It  would  help  somebody 
like  Harry  Truman,  who  could  not  find 
the  money  to  leave  Boston  after  he  made 
a  speech  up  there.  If  some  fellow  who 
had  no  help  from  special  interests  man- 
aged to  obtain  the  nomination,  it  would 
help  him  finance  his  campaign. 

Besides  that,  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  because  It  could  help  the  poor 
boy  compete  with  the  millionaire.  If  It 
were  extended  to  apply  to  primaries. 
Perhaps  that  Is  what  some  people  fear. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  all  that.  As  I  stated  last  week,  I  am 
in  favor  of  assistance  to  those  running 
Statewide,  those  who  run  in  primaries, 
and  those  who  are  Involved  in  elections. 
I  think  the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  let  every 
individual  check  off  on  his  tax  return 
to  whom  he  wishes  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion, and  not  have  some  authority  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  head  of 
the  Republican  Party  or  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  make  that  decision 
for  everybody  8M:ross  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  decline  to 
jrield  further,  except  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
going  to  ask  a  question  at  the  end  of 
my  speech. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisisma.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  about  16  minutes  left  of  his  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
say  before  asking  my  question,  if  I 
may 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Am  I  yield- 
ing on  the  Senator's  time,  or  my  own? 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Who  is  going 
to  speak? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor speaking  on  the  time  for  the  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
thought  the  Senator  yielded  to  me  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  Sen- 
ator Is  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  was 
Just  laying  the  foundation  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  only 
16  minutes  remaining  before  I  will  be 
compelled  to  vote.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
listen  to  the  Senator,  but  he  ought  to 
speak  on  Senator  Gore's  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
thought  the  Senator  yielded  to  hear  some 
more  about  it.  If  he  does  not  wish  to 
hear  my  question 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  question,  I  will  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  All 
right.  The  question  I  have,  after  I  state 
what  I  am  interested  in,  is  that  every- 
body have  enough  money  to  run  at  the 
local  level,  without  tight  restrictlonfi,  and 
that  this  legislation  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  Just  those  who  receive  the 
presidential  nomination,  that  it  should 
be  for  everybody,  and  therefore  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  Senator  trom.  Louisiana  how 
this  legislation  would  help  anybody  who 
was  going  to  nm  in  a  primary,  nation- 
wide, a  presidential  primary;  how  he 
could  run  in  a  statewide  primaxy ;  or,  as 
to  anybody  running  for  Governor,  or  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  or  for  Congress,  how  the 
Long  amendment  would  help  any  of 
those. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
help  them  if  they  got  the  nomination. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  they 
got  the  nomination  for  what? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  Senator  mean  it  would  help  Prank 
O'Connor,  If  he  ultimately  got  the  nomi- 
nation for  President  of  the  Unlited 
States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  right. 
And  it  would  also  help  in  this  respect: 
If  a  poor  boy  Is  trying  to  obtain  that 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  it  would 
help  him,  in  seeking  the  nomination  to 
be  assured  that  he  will  be  able  to  finance 
a  campaign  if  he  received  the  nomina- 
tion, and  it  would  also  help  in  that  it 
charts  a  course  in  the  direction  of  say. 
ing  that  even  in  a  presidential  primary, 
money  for  television  sind  radio  expendi- 
tures might  be  made  available.  Finally 
it  will  help  by  freeing  up  to  $60  million 
In  contributions  for  primaries  and  other 
elections  which  today  must  be  raised  for 
presidential  elections. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  voted 
on  the  Tydings  amendment,  but  the  "Tyd- 
Ings  amendment  was  drawn  to  meet  the 
speech  the  Senator  made  the  other 
day.  and  to  remove  objections  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the  so- 


called  Long  Act.    I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  voted  for  or  against  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  voted  against 
it,  because  I  do  not  think  the  reporting 
featiu-es  of  the  Tydings  bill  were  prac- 
tical. Second,  although  there  are  some 
features  of  the  Tydings  bill  which  repre- 
sent an  Improvement,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  somebody  here  In  Washing- 
ton is  going  to  make  decisions  affecting 
such  matters  as  how  much  television  time 
may  be  purchased  in  California,  or  Wis- 
consin, or  New  York,  or  how  many 
placards  are  to  be  purchased,  and  all  of 
those  major  decisions  which  so  vitally 
affect  a  candidate  for  local  office  or  State 
office.  Those  decisions  would  be  made 
by  somebody  in  Washington,  and  not  by 
the  local  Democratic  or  Republican 
Psirty,  or  by  the  candidate  himself.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  against  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
that  when  the  Senator  finds  fault  with 
an  amendment  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  any  mother's  son  to  run,  he 
never  shows  us  Just  how  the  amend- 
ment, be  It  one-man,  one-ballot,  or  one- 
man  50  cents,  could  be  corrected  to 
meet  his  objections. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
tell  the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  I  will 
tell  him  right  now  how  It  could  be  cor- 
rected. We  should  not  Jxist  have  a 
checkoff  system.  We  should  have  a  sys- 
tem where  everybody  could  give  up  to 
$50  to  any  candidate  of  his  choice,  or 
any  political  party  of  his  choice.  He 
could  make  a  contribution  to  Frank 
O'Connor,  running  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  or  he  could  give  to  the  local  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  the  local  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Then  why 
not  offer  us  the  opiportunlty  to  put  this 
matter  back  in  committee,  and  bring  out, 
perhaps,  what  the  Senator  would 
recommend? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
exactly  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  wishes  to  remove 
the  law  from  the  statute  books. 

Let  me  say  this:  There  are  some  who 
are  Interested  in  preserving  the  power 
of  great  wealth  in  this  country,  and  not 
yielding  one  lota.  Those  people  would 
be  in  a  position  to  kill  any  proposed  new 
law  which  might  help  make  democracy 
more  realistic  merely  by  a  filibuster.  If 
they  wished  to,  or  by  delasdng  tactics, 
which  would  be  available  to  them  if 
this  Gore  amendment  carries. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  3deld  for  4  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  evident  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
every  other  Senator,  that  we  need  to 
amend  the  act.  I  think  the  questions 
asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  others,  are  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  everybody  wants  to  finally 
work  out  a  better  way  of  providing  mraiey 
for  campaigns,  not  only  for  the  Presi- 


dency but  for  men  who  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate or  for  the  House. 

This  subject  has  been  talked  about  for 
years.  I  know  from  my  personal  knowl- 
edge that  it  has  been  talked  about  for 
22  years;  and  I  know  that  for  20  years 
previous  it  had  been  discussed  pro  and 
con,  and  nothing  happened. 

The  first  realistic  action  that  was 
taken  was  when  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana secured  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment to  a  tax  bill  last  year.  He  said  at 
that  time  that  his  proposal  was  not 
perfect.  He  ssdd  then  that  it  probably 
needed  to  be  amended.  Everyone  agrees 
that  it  will  have  to  be  amended,  broad- 
ened, expanded,  and  refined. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
has  said  that  he  will  hold  hearings  on 
such  a  proposal  this  year.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  .  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
who  also  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  in  com- 
mittee to  make  their  wishes  known,  to 
make  their  recommendations  felt,  and 
possibly  to  win.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  probably  could  have  won  some  of 
the  changes  that  they  wanted,  had  we 
had  a  vote  in  committee  before  this  time, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  know 
that.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  will  have 
such  an  opportunity.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  promised  to  give  us  that 
opportunity,  and  to  give  It  to  us  this 
year. 

The  other  fact  Is  that  the  tunendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Is  not  relevant  to  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today.  We  are 
trying  to  pass  a  7-percent  investment 
credit  bill,  so  as  to  spur  the  economy  of 
the  country.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
favors  that. 

We  also  know  that  the  House  will  not 
take  the  tax  incentive  credit  bill  with 
the  Gore  amendment  attached.  So  the 
bill  will  be  back  in  the  Senate  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  without  the  Gore  amendment, 
if  it  should  be  adopted  today.  We  shall 
be  right  back  where  we  are  at  this  mo- 
ment; so  why  not  be  sensible  and  reject 
the  Gore  amendment?  Then  the  com- 
mittee can  hold  the  hearings  which  have 
been  promised  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  can  assure  Senators  that  we  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  change,  re- 
vise, and  expand  the  proposal,  so  that 
It  will  not  be  limited  to  presidential  cam- 
paigns, but  will  Include  campaigns  for 
the  Senate  and  House,  primaries,  and 
other  kinds  of  campaigns. 

If  the  Long  amendment  is  rejected,  we 
shall  be  placed  In  the  position  we  were 
In  a  year  ago;  and  again,  for  the  next  20 
years,  probably  nothing  will  be  done. 

At  least,  the  Long  amendment  is  a 
spur;  It  is  an  Incentive  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing. Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  vote  for  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, but  wlU  give  the  Committee  on 
Finance  an  opportunity  to  do  Its  work  as 
it  should  do  it— in  a  sensible  and  an 
affirmative  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  how  he  happens  to 
^ow  that  a  majority  of  the  435  Members 
of  the  House  will  not  accept  the  bill  If 
the  Gore  amendment  is  attached.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  such  por- 
tentous powers  as  to  foresee  that  that 
will  happen? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  Is  one  thing 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  does,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  can 
do  it  too.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
reads  the  newspapers.  If  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  read  the  news- 
papers, he  will  see  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  said  that  he  wants 
a  7-percent  investment  credit  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  4  min- 
utes yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
have  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  does  not  want  any  amendments 
attached  to  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  bill.  He  Intends  to  stand  fast. 
He  has  made  such  a  statement. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  asks 
me  how  I  know.  I  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  finds  the 
House  vote  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  not  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  airrive  at  his  in- 
formation in  any  way  he  can  get  it.  I 
read  the  figures  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
right. 

I  urge  that  we  not  tilt  at  windmills 
here.  The  Senator  will  have  his  day  in 
court.  So  wlU  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. So  will  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. 

We  can  do  this  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
We  can  bring  in  the  academicians  and 
experts,  and  we  can  come  out  with  some- 
thing that  is  really  meaningful  and 
prudent. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a 
question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion on  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that.  If  the  Gore 
amendment  does  not  prevail,  the  Finance 
Committee  will  conduct  hearings  and 
give  consideration  to  all  aspects  of  this 
problem? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  1  promise 
that  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
drafting  a  bill  that  alms  at  ai^roachlng 
another  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  does 
respond  to  the  Issue  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  concerning  the  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns  for  members  of 
Congress  and  Governors. 

My  proposal  will  aim  at  allowing  a  tax 
aeducUon,    Will  the  Finance  Committee 


consider  that  kind  of  legislation  at  the 
same  time  it  consider  the  other  proposal? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  it  Is  with- 
in my  power,  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  says  he 
will  do  so  if  it  is  within  his  power. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  answer 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  It  Is  within  the  chair- 
man's power. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  corrw^t 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  will  hold  hearings 
on  other  facets  of  this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
have  long  been  advocates  of  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. We  have  introduced  bills  and  have 
talked  with  other  Senators. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with 
campaign  committees  on  this  matter,  and 
although  many  others  have  talked  about 
tax  exemptions  and  tax  credits  in  some 
cases,  I  think  the  tax  deduction  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  alternatives,  if  there 
is  an  alternative  to  the  plan  of  the 
Senator. 

I  am  glad  for  these  assurances.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  support  such  public  contribu- 
tions— whether  they  be  In  the  amount  of 
$50  or  any  other  amount — made  to  the 
party  of  an  individual's  choice  Just  as 
any  individual  would  contribute  to  a 
community  enterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  agree  with  the 
unassailable  logic  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathzrsI. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, make  no  mistake  about  it.  Tak- 
ing the  Long  Act  off  the  statute  book 
will  not  be  to  improve  it.  Instead,  it  will 
be  an  effort  to  maintain  the  power  and 
control  exercised  by  great  wealth  in  the 
country. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
and  that  is  why  the  courtesy  afforded 
to  a  chairman  to  conduct  a  hearing 
seems  no  longer  to  apply  here. 

We  are  talking  about  something  that 
is  a  very  Important  issue. 

I  promise  the  Senate  that,  if  I  am  ac- 
corded the  courtesy  of  handling  this 
matter  that  other  committee  chairmen 
would  be  accorded,  I  will  conduct  hear- 
ings. 

I  do  not  make  the  promise  otherwise. 
However,  if  I  am  shown  the  courtesy  that 
committee  chairmen  have  been  shown 
as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I  will 
help  to  bring  forth  a  bill.  I  will  con- 
sider everybody's  view  and  try  to  make 
democracy  meaningful. 

If  I  am  voted  down  and  shown  the 
discourtesy  that  has  been  shown  me  to 
this  moment,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
bother,  because  the  reason  for  doing  this 
would  be  to  help  those  who  do  not  want 
any  reform,  those  who  do  not  want  a 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  do  not  want 
to  have  such  a  provision  as  this,  but 
would  rather  want  to  find  an  excuse  for 
having  nothing  happen. 

The  way  to  have  something  happen 
is  to  leave  the  Long  Act  on  the  statute 
book  until  we  find  something  better. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  he  has  no  monop- 
oly on  the  desire  for  clean,  fair,  and  im- 
partial elections. 

The  idea  of  saying  that  certain  people 
do  not  want  this.  There  may  be  certain 
people  that  do  not  want  it,  but  I  can- 
not imagine  a  U.S.  Senator  who  does  not 
want  to  have  fair  and  impartial  elec- 
tions, properly  conducted,  where  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  cast  upon  the 
election  result. 

After  all  is  said  about  the  wealth  in 
politics  and  how  wealthy  people  can  suc- 
ceed and  others  cannot,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  had  to  borrow  $800  when  I  first 
went  to  Congress. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  use  such  a 
statement  sis  an  example,  let  me  illus- 
trate how  his  argument  falls  of  Its  own 
weight. 

I  will  summon  Harry  Truman  as  the 
first  witness.  Nobody  ever  saw  Truman 
wallowing  in  $10  bills  or  $100  bills.  He 
has  retained  his  humility  and  station  in 
life  to  this  very  hour.  He  deserves  credit 
for  It. 

If  it  comes  to  a  Governor,  nobody 
would  say  that  the  hotdog  man  who  was 
running  a  restaurant  in  Georgia  and 
subsequently  became  Governor  of  the 
State  was  rolling  in  a  great  big  bank 
account. 

I  can  name  some  Senators  who  are 
present  in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon 
who  hsul  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet 
in  their  campaigns. 

The  talk  about  great  wealth  is  a  lot 
of  nonsense.  There  was  talk  about 
spending  $7,700,000  in  the  New  York 
campaign  for  Mayor  Lindsay  and  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller.  How  many  people  are 
in  New  York?  There  are  16  million, 
maybe  more.    There  were  two  elections. 

Divide  the  amoimt  up  and  see  how 
much  is  left  and  how  much  was  spent. 
We  started  with  a  $1  contribution  In  the 
original  Long  bill.  It  would  probably 
average  out  about  the  same  before  we 
got  through. 

The  amount  is  now  down  to  50  cent 
contributions.  Someone  wanted  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  quarter.  Since  we  injected 
a  little  copper  into  the  qusurter  Instead 
of  silver,  we  will  have  a  bargain  rate  here 
and  a  bargain  campaign. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Leave  this 
on  the  book  and  watch  the  Treasury 
come  up  here  and  ask  for  a  hat  full  of 
money  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  trouble 
they  are  in.  They  must  check  100  million 
tax  returns. 

They  could  not  guess  or  ^>ot  check 
them.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
computers  that  could  do  this  work  or 
not.  However,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  cannot  take  a  a  dollar  out 
of  a  man's  income  tax  payment  imtil  we 
loc*  and  see  whether  there  is  a  che(* 
mailed  in  that  box. 

The  representatives  of  the  DQ)art- 
ment  are  up  here  now  asking  for  1,000 
extra   people.     How  much   monor   do 
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they  want?  Eleven  million  dollars. 
They  want  this  money  so  that  they  can 
make  a  little  better  check  than  they  do 
now.  They  are  checking  1  return  in  100. 
They  want  now  to  make  it  1.4  returns  in 
100. 

That  Is  not  gaining  very  much  on 
checking  tax  returns.  But  for  that  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  it  is  going  to  cost 
$11  million.  You  figure  out  what  It  is 
going  to  cost  before  we  get  through. 
And  all  the  money  that  you  get  from 
those  tax  returns  will  probably  be  licked 
in  expenditures  by  the  Tresisury  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  trying  to 
administer  this  matter.  And  then  you 
wUl  not  have  much,  either. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  wipe  this 
legislation  off  now,  and  then  let  us  start 
fresh,  and  then  let  us  take  the  whole 
ball  of  wax. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  does  not 
have  any  jurisdiction  over  the  Hatch  Act. 
It  does  not  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  It 
does  not  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
corporate  contributions  or  labor  union 
contributions.  Such  matters  do  not  go 
to  that  committee.  They  go  elsewhere. 
So  all  these  assurances  should  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt  before  we  get 
through. 

Mind  you,  before  long  it  will  be  the 
first  of  May.  Already  there  Is  talk  about 
when  Congress  will  adjourn.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  from  that  time  imtil 
adjoximment?  Do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  get  that  kind  of  job  done?  Not 
by  a  jugfull.  Look  at  the  time  we  frit- 
tered away  on  this  thing,  when  we  should 
have  had  a  straight-cut  vote  on  the  Gore 
amendment  and  voted  It  up  or  down. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  fiuther  trouble, 
e(»fusl(Hi,  and  expense,  the  thing  to  do 
Is  to  vote  for  the  Gore  amendment.  Let 
us  have  it  over  with,  and  let  us  start 
fresh,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  get 
somewhere. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  so  long  as 
the  Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966  remains  a  law,  it  stands  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  true  election  law  reform.  It 
stands  as  an  obstacle  to  an  honest  elec- 
tion law.  It  stands  as  an  invitation,  as 
a  legalized  formula,  for  the  com- 
mingling of  great  wealth,  from  whatever 
sources,  however  questionable,  with  pub- 
lic funds. 

This  law  Is  wrong  in  principle.  It  is 
administratively  unworkable.  Just  talk 
to  responsible  officials  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury confidentially,  and  they  will  so  state. 

I  do  not  wish  to  recapitulate  the  argu- 
ments which  we  have  made  here  for  2 
weeks.  I  appreciate  the  attention  that 
the  Senate  lias  given.  I  realize  that  un- 
less we  vote  right  away,  many  Members 
wlU  have  to  depart  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time — the  Issue  1b 
squarely  put— if  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  ready  so  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  additional  requests  for  time. 
I  have  used  almost  all  of  my  time.  I 
believe  I  have  yielded  rather  liberally. 
I  should  like  to  ask  that  both  sides  be 
permitted  6  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ob- 
ject. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  time  are  we  yielding 
on? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  Long  Act — as 
I  call  it — as  an  instrument  for  remov- 
ing the  inequities  and  reducing  the 
abuses  m  out  electoral  system. 

Our  Nation  prides  Itself  on  being  a 
land  of  equal  opportunity  where  thf 
lowliest  of  her  sons  can  rise  to  the 
highest  of  positions. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order?  If 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  wishes  to 
laugh  while  I  am  speaking,  that  Is  his 
privilege. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
not  laughing  at  the  Senator.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
can  have  order  if  It  wishes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  in  recent  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  moving  away  from  this  cher- 
ished ideal  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
public  office.  We  are.  In  fact,  gradually 
arriving  at  the  point  where  only  the 
rich  can  aspire  to  high  elective  posts  in 
our  Government. 

The  costs  of  campaigning  are  mount- 
ing higher  and  higher  every  year.  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  campaign  for  Governor  of 
Cahfomia  cost  close  to  $5  million.  Sev- 
eral recent  campaigns  for  seats  In  the 
Senate  cost  well  over  a  million  dollars. 
Pierre  Salinger's  losing  campaign  for  the 
Senate  cost  $1,600,000.  Campaigns  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceed all  others  by  a  wide  margin  and 
their  cost  Is  estimated  to  vary  between 
$14  and  $50  million. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  a  base  on  which 
a  true  democracy  can  be  constructed. 
Nor  is  it  the  kind  of  government  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  speaking  of  when  he  pro- 
claimed that  any  man,  no  matter  how 
himible  his  origin,  could  rise  to  the 
heights  of  political  honor  In  this  country. 

On  Thursday,  April  6,  David  Lawrence! 
in  his  always  interesting  column,  wrote 
of  "The  Battle  On  Campaign  Financ- 
ing," which  is  currently  taking  place  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  read  the  first 
three  paragraphs  of  that  column  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  that  day : 

Congress  is  at  last  fac«  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  rich  men  can  win  public  office  by 
utilizing  their  own  funds,  and  that  persons 
who  have  no  fortunes  are  tempted  to  de- 
pend upon  big  contributions  from  wealthy 
Individuals,  many  of  whom  have  an  ax  to 
grind  In  public  affairs. 

There  are  some  strange  Inconsistencies  In 
the  situation.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  D- 
Conn.,  for  Instance,  Is  being  criticized  be- 
cause he  used  money  raised  at  testimonial 
dinners  to  help  him  pay  personal  expenses 
Incurred  because  of  the  coet  of  maintain- 


ing political  strength  between  campaigns. 
If  he  had  been  a  wealthy  man,  he  would 
have  had  no  problem. 

Now  the  whole  emphasis  Is  on  how  to  shift 
the  burden  of  campaign  expense  from  the 
backs  of  individuals  to  the  government  It- 
self. When  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  D-La., 
proposed  last  year  a  bill  that  would  permit 
citizens  to  Indicate  a  willingness  to  have 
some  of  their  Income-tax  payments  used  by 
the  federal  government  for  campaign  ex- 
penses of  either  of  the  two  national  parties, 
Congress  promptly  approved.  But  already 
there  are  many  signs  of  a  change  of  heart. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  right  In  stating  that  I 
would  not  liave  been  subjected  to  the 
criticism  I  have  received,  had  I  been  a 
wealthy  man. 

But  much  more  important  than  his 
comment  about  my  own  case.  Is  his  ob- 
servation that  there  are  signs  of  "a 
change  of  heart"  on  the  legislation  en- 
acted last  year.  To  me  this  Is  distress- 
Ing.  Such  a  change  would  be  a  retreat 
from  a  real  attempt  to  cure  the  ills  af- 
fecting the  electoral  process. 

The  lack  of  personal  wealth  and  the 
unwillingness  to  sacrifice  principles  for 
campaign  contributions  frequently  com- 
bine to  discourage  some  of  our  finest 
citizens  from  nmnlng  for  public  oflBce. 
If  they  do  run,  the  odds  are  heavily 
against  their  election.  And  If  they  do 
succeed  in  getting  elected,  they  are  some- 
times so  encumbered  by  debt — as  I  have 
been — that  they  suffer  years  of  anguish 
before  they  extricate  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  the  potential  or  actual  of- 
ficeholder alone  who  Is  Injured.  It  is 
the  people  as  a  whole  who  suffer  when 
lack  of  personal  resources  prevents  the 
best  qualified  individuals  from  being 
elected  or,  if  they  are  elec^d,  brings 
them  to  office  debt  ridden. 

If  the  American  democracy  Is  not  to 
degenerate  into  a  plutocracy,  we  must 
make  It  possible  for  every  man  to  achieve 
elective  office — as  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, or  as  a  State  or  municipal  official. 
And  that  opportunity  must  be  based  on 
the  candidate's  merit  and  what  he  has 
to  offer  to  the  people,  rather  than  on  his 
financial  resources  or  on  what  he  has  to 
offer  to  a  special  few. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ob- 
ject. Senators  are  planning  to  catch 
planes,  and  I  must  object  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor well  knows  that  we  have  a  consid- 
erable number  of  absent  Senators  at  this 
moment.  I  suppose  that  is  why  the  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor may  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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Mr.  DODD.  I  have  prepared  a  speech 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  and  I  had 
not  known  about  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  yields  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  after  this  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
cedure was  in  response  to  the  i>equest  of 
several  Senators  who  have  urgency  to 
depart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator's  speech  may  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  though  resul,  and 
I  yield  bsick  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  as  though  delivered  by 
him. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  means 
of  achieving  this  new  day  in  America  are 
at  hand.  They  are  at  hand  In  the  form 
of  the  bill  passed  just  last  October  by 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  last  November.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966  which,  thanks  to  the  herculean  ef- 
forts of  the  majority  whip,  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Long  Act. 

The  Long  Act,  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  this  country,  provides  Govern- 
ment funds  obtained  from  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  many  and  ever- 
mounting  expenses  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

It  provides  funds  on  an  equitable  basis 
without  regard  for  the  personal  wealth 
or  personal  property  of  the  candidates. 

Under  this  act,  moreover,  a  candidate 
for  President  will  have  available  to  him 
a  campaign  fund  without  a  single  special 
Interest  string  attached  to  it. 

The  money  is  the  candidate's  to  use 
as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  he  can,  as 
long  as  he  spends  the  money  for  the 
proper  expenses  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign as  determined  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation.  If 
given  a  chance,  will  demonstrate  Its  ef- 
fectiveness and  its  advantages.  And 
after  Its  virtues  have  been  proven  to 
everyone's  satisfaction,  I  am  h(vef  ul  that 
It  will  be  extended  to  cover  congressional 
campaigns  as  well. 

For  the  sake  of  all  future  congressional 
candidates.  I  hope  this  will  come  to  pass 
In  the  not  too  distant  future.  I  suppose 
I  can  speak  as  an  "expert"  on  this  par- 
ticular topic,  because  of  the  very  trying 
ordeal  I  am  currently  vmdergolng.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
ordeal,  because  I  think  It  ha«  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  matter. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  Congressmen 
who  have  come  from  the  Main  Street  of 
America,  climbing  up  the  hard  way  to  be- 
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come  the  people's  representative  in  this 
most  illustrious  body. 

Some  of  my  critics  will  now  say  my  re- 
marks are  "self-serving." 

I  cannot  control  what  they  say. 

But,  I  know  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
and  most  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  office 
of  UjS.  Senator,  and  come  from  "Main 
Street,  America,"  wiU  have  to  pass 
through  much  the  same  experience  as  I 
did.  Like  me,  they  will  have  to  depend 
on  the  little  people  to  make  it  possible  to 
finance  both  a  successful  campaign  for 
the  nomination  and  a  successful  cam- 
paign for  office. 

The  dream  of  every  American  boy  is 
that  he  can  become  a  n.S.  Senator  or 
Congressman — yes.  even  President. 

As  a  yoimg  boy.  I  remember  that  can- 
didates for  a  public  office  only  had  to  ap- 
pear at  political  meetings  in  front  of  the 
city  hall,  or  Federal  building,  or  court 
building. 

But  times  have  changed.  Television, 
radio,  newspaper  advertising,  brochures, 
research  aids,  have  changed  the  entire 
syst^n  of  American  electioneering. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  that  must  be 
faced  by  all  those  who  do  not  have 
the  personal  means  of  financing  their 
campaigns. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator.  In 
order  to  repay  the  oosts  of  achieving  of- 
fice and  the  costs  of  maintaining  office, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  accept  the  assist- 
ance of  my  friends  and  supporters, 
through  a  series  of  testimonials  they  or- 
ganized in  my  behalf.  I  have  done  noth- 
ing of  which  I  am  ashamed.  My  con- 
science Is  clear,  but  the  record  has  un- 
fortunately been  distorted  by  two  un- 
scrupulous journalists,  aided  by  a  few 
ex-employees  who  burglarized  my  office 
in  conspiracy  with  the  journalists. 

As  a  result  of  these  distortions  I  have 
been  vilified  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
Communist  propaganda  apparatus  has, 
in  fact,  had  a  field  day  with  the  so-called 
Dodd  case,  on  the  one  hand  using  it  to 
argue  that  antloommunism  Is  evil,  on  the 
other  hand  using  it  to  smear  the  image 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

These  attacks  and  dlsortlons  have 
also  penalized  many  of  the  respected 
citizens  who  hstd  given  me  their  sup- 
port by  contributing  either  to  my 
ctunpalgn  fund  or  to  my  testimonial 
fund.  I  say  that  it  does  not  help  the 
democratic  process  but  discourages  it 
when  good  friends  and  patriotic  citizens 
who  help  us  to  be  nominated  and  then 
help  us  to  be  elected,  have  t^elr  names 
and  reputations  smeared,  as  has  hap- 
pened In  the  case  of  my  friends. 

After  one  unsuccessful  campaign  and 
a  second  campaign  which  ended  success- 
fully, I  entered  the  Senate  heavily  laden 
with  political  debts.  My  friends  were 
good  enough  to  organize  several  testi- 
monial dinners  in  order  to  free  me  from 
this  constant  harassment  of  debt  and  In 
order  to  help  me  meet  my  recurring  costs 
of  political  office. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Senators  have 
also  taken  office  with  a  heavy  burden  of 
political  debts.  Elected  officials  must 
have  some  way  of  discharging  such  obli- 
gations. As  matters  now  stand,  the 
problem  that  confronts  them  Is  how  to 
raise  the  necessary  money.    They  have 


the  option  of  turning  to  their  wealthy 
friends  or  to  big  businessmen  In  their 
constituency — or  else  of  raising  the  nec- 
essary funds  through  testimonials.  It  la 
probably  easier  to  raise  funds  by  accept- 
ing a  small  number  of  large  contribu- 
tions. But  testimonials,  by  their  very 
nature,  have  the  advantage  of  limiting 
the  size  of  the  maximum  contribution 
and  broadening  the  base  of  political 
support. 

If  the  Long  Act  is  ever  extended  to 
congressional  campaigns  and  if  some 
means  can  be  found  to  help  Members  of 
Congress  to  meet  the  annual  costs  of  of- 
fice, the  testimonial  function  could  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past — and  that 
would  be  all  for  the  better. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  testi- 
monials fall  Into  disuse,  though  they  are 
not  the  evU  some  sections  of  the  press 
make  them  out  to  be.  But  before  the 
testimonials  can  be  abandoned,  we  must 
devise  other  ways  to  broaden  the  base  of 
political  contributions  and  encourage 
more  Americans  to  share  the  cost  of 
electing  om*  Government  officials. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  achieve 
this  than  to  continue  the  Long  Act  as  law 
and  to  work  to  improve  It,  as  the  major- 
ity whip  has  promised  he  will  do. 

Last  week  the  Long  Act  was  criticized 
on  the  grounds  that  a  presidential  can- 
didate with  large  sums  at  his  disposal 
would  be  able  to  bsrpass  State  organiza- 
tions if  he  so  chose  and  set  up  his  own 
local  organization. 

This  may  or  may  not  become  a  prob- 
lem; only  time  and  experience  can  tell 
us  for  sure.  But  every  plan  or  system 
devised  by  human  beings,  no  matter  how 
meritorious,  has  its  flaws  and  shortcom- 
ings. The  Long  Act  is  no  exception. 
The  real  point  is  that  the  good  which 
will  flow  from  this  measure  will  far  out- 
weigh the  total  of  all  its  weaknesses. 
The  good  is  something  which  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  any  long^; 
we  have  been  without  it  much  too  long 
alrefuiy. 

The  Long  Act  will  broaden  the  base  of 
campaign  funding  so  that  it  embraces 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

By  its  simplicity,  it  will  eliminate  some 
of  the  worst  EU)uses  of  campaign  fund- 
raising. 

It  will  free  both  the  officeholder  and 
the  contender  from  the  burden  of  so- 
liciting funds,  so  that  they  can  focus 
more  attention  on  the  major  issues  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

It  will  eliminate  the  inequity  that  at 
present  exists  between  the  wealthy  can- 
didate and  the  candidate  of  limited 
means,  so  that  the  public  will  be  able  to 
make  its  choice  on  the  basis  of  merit 
alone. 

It  will  reverse  Uie  growing  trend 
toward  a  government  of  the  wealthy  smd 
bring  us  bEu:k  to  the  Jeffersonian  ideal 
of  a  government  of  the  people. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  Long 
Act.  If  they  find  It  imperfect  In  certain 
respects,  my  reply  Is  that  it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning— but  a  beginning  which  must 
not  be  abandoned.  Our  problem  Is  to 
amend  the  act  in  a  manner  designed  to 
make  it  an  even  more  effective  protector 
of  the  principle  of  political  equality. 
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If  my  own  case  has  helped  to  bring 
this  Important  Issue  Into  the  proper  per- 
spective, then  I  at  least  wlU  have  the  one 
consolation,  that  all  the  abuse  and  sen- 
sational exploitation  was  worthwhile — 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  p€iid  the  price — 
and,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  the 
"scapegoat." 

But,  I  believe  that  the  nnal  jury  in  my 
matter  will  be  the  people  of  my  State, 
which  I  have  tried  to  serve  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  with  honor  and  self-respect. 

Finally,  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  a  sad 
day  for  the  Senate  when  a  Member  can- 
not be  given  a  few  additional  minutes 
to  complete  his  speech. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  Senate 
there  are  not  many  examples  of  this  kind 
of  discourtesy  and  imkindness. 

I  want  particularly  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  his  courteous 
and  generous  offer  to  eJlow  me  a  few 
minutes  of  his  time  to  conclude  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  debating  for  a  number  of 
days  an  amendment  to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Eaectlon  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966.  It  has  been  an  illuminating  de- 
bate. Senators  of  long  political  expe- 
rience, and  those  with  great  knowledge 
of  national  campaigns  have  discussed 
with  concern  the  problem  of  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  nmning  for  public  office. 
While  there  have  been  conflicts  about 
how  this  serious  problem  should  be 
solved  and  about  the  particular  solution 
set  forth  by  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966.  there  has 
been  universal  agreement  that  the  cur- 
rent practices  surrounding  the  financing 
of  campaigns,  presidential  and  other- 
wise, are  a  serious  defect  in  our  political 
system.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that 
SMnethlng  must  be  done  to  Insure  that 
capable  men  can  be  elected  to  office  with- 
out the  prereqiilslte  of  independent 
wealth  or  without  being  forced  to  seek 
large  sums  from  those  who  will  have  a 
special  interest  in  decisions  to  be  made 
by  a  candidate  when  he  becomes  an 
officeholder. 

Being  newly  elected,  mine  Is  a  fresh 
recollection  of  the  difficulties,  embarrass- 
ments and  potential  temptations  In- 
volved in  raising  fimds  to  finance  polit- 
ical campaigns.  In  campaign  speeches 
I  have  stated  my  belief  that  the  laws 
covering  campaign  financing  should  be 
reformed  and  that  additional  private  as 
well  as  public  sources  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing should  be  developed. 

I  stated  then,  as  I  believe  now.  that 
one  of  the  best  guarantees  against  spe- 
cial interest  domination  of  a  candidate 
Is  disclosure.  The  voters  should  know 
before  they  vote  on  election  day  as  much 
as  is  practicable  about  the  amounts  and 
sources  of  contributions  to  a  candidate's 
campaign.  The  voters  should  also  know 
whether  any  candidate  Is  beholden  ex- 
clusively or  largely  to  an  Individual  or 
group. 

Congress  should  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  a  broad  base  of  financial  sup- 
port for  political  campaigns  through  an 
Indirect  Federal  subsidy  In  the  form  of  a 
deduction  up  to  a  certain  amount  for 
Income  tax  purpoaes  for  political  con- 
tribution!.   The  legislation  before  Con- 


gress last  year  which  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion up  to  $100  was  worthy  of  passage. 
I  believe  this  is  a  logical  way  to  provide 
fimds  for  political  campaigns,  with  the 
donor  having  a  choice  of  making  his  con- 
tribution, or  contributions,  to  a  local, 
State  or  national  committee,  to  a  candi- 
date, or  to  any  political  party. 

Another  alternative  to  political  financ- 
ing by  a  few  large  contributors  is  that  of 
direct  Federal  grants  for  political  cam- 
paigns. This  Is  the  approach  taken  by 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966.  lAst  year,  during  the 
fall  campaign  when  this  plan  was  before 
the  89th  Congress,  I  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  the  act.  as  adopted.  The  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  recent 
days  has  confirmed  my  doubts  about  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  f^md 
Act  of  1966  and  I  Intend  to  vote  to  re- 
peal this  legislation. 

My  objections  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  as 
enacted  do  not  relate  to  Its  purposes,  for 
I  agree  that  we  must  find  a  means  to 
take  the  financing  of  our  presidential 
campaigns,  and  others  as  well,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  relatively  smaU  groups  of 
wealthy  and  interested  individuals  and 
organizations  that  are  now  meeting  this 
responsibility.  I  agree  also  that  we 
shoiild  develop  a  system  of  campaign 
financing  that  will  allow  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary means  to  run  for  high  office,  with- 
out facing  the  problem  of  making  com- 
mitments that  nm  counter  to  his  ocm- 
sdence  In  order  to  obtain  financial 
backing. 

My  concern  with  this  legislation  lies 
with  Its  specific  provisions,  or  lack  of 
them,  its  narrow  approach  to  election 
law  reform,  and  its  potential  Impact  on 
our  political  system. 

First,  the  legislation  as  it  stands  on 
the  books  is  vague  and  loosely  drawn.  It 
proposes  to  give  $30  mUllon  to  the  chair- 
man of  each  major  poUUcal  party  while 
setting  forth  almost  no  regulation  and 
limitation  on  the  manner  In  which  the 
money  can  be  spent.  Amendments  have 
been  offered  in  the  Senate  which  will,  to 
a  degree,  cure  some  of  these  faults  and 
I  have  supported  some  of  these.  Never- 
theless, legislation  of  this  importance 
should  not  be  enacted  piecemeal  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Thorough  study  by 
the  proper  committee  is  the  proven 
method. 

Second,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966  because  it  takes  a  narrow  approach 
to  election  law  reform.  It  provides  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  for  presi- 
dential campaigns  without  touching  the 
many  problems  existing  under  our  cur- 
rent election  laws.  For  example,  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  inadequate  provisions 
providing  for  limitations  on  campaign 
spending  or  for  reporting  of  campaign 
fundralslng  and  expenditure  which 
exist  in  our  current  election  laws.  Also 
it  does  not  deal  in  any  way  with  the 
more  pressing  problem  of  financing  elec- 
tions at  levels  other  than  national. 

Some  have  called  the  act  a  first  step 
in  the  reform  of  our  election  laws.  How- 
ever, I  fear  that  this  may  be  the  last 
rather  than  the  first  step  in  the  effort  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  reform  of  our 


election  laws.  I  am  afraid,  as  other  Sen- 
ators have  suggested,  that  if  public 
funds  are  made  available  for  campaign 
expenses  before  basic  reforms  are  en- 
acted there  will  simply  be  no  basic  re- 
forms. 

Third,  I  aim  opposed  to  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966 
because  of  Its  potential  impact  on  our 
political  system.  Our  national  political 
parties  are,  and  always  have  been,  con- 
federations of  our  State  and  local  parties. 
The  national  parties  have  always  had  to 
be  responsive  to  the  interests,  concerns 
and  leadership  of  our  local  and  State 
parties,  and  because  of  this,  our  whole 
political  system  has  been  more  alive  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  our  people. 

By  giving  massive  and  unregulated 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  to  the  chair- 
men of  our  national  parties,  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966  would  insulate  our  national  parties 
from  local  control  and  Influence.  It 
would  allow  the  national  political  leader- 
ship to  intervene  In  a  massive  and  ef- 
fective way  in  local  campaigns.  It  would 
eventually  bring  us  to  a  system  of  strong 
national  parties  having  the  power  to 
Influence  elections  across  the  coimtry 
and  the  ability  to  exercise  discipline 
against  those  in  their  ranks  who  are  in 
opposition.  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
are  developments  to  be  desired. 

The  Senate  should  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966  and  then  proceed  to  develop  com- 
prehensive election  law  reform  legisla- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible.  Thorough 
and  extensive  committee  hearings  should 
be  held  to  consider  all  of  the  posslbOlties 
for  providing  public  campaign  financing 
and  for  broadening  the  base  of  private 
contributions.  Ways  also  should  be  ex- 
plored to  tighten  our  current  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  reporting  and 
preelection  disclosure  of  campaign 
financing. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wlUcaUtheroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mm- 
CALF]  Is  In  the  hospital  but  was  prepared 
to  come  here  agsdnst  doctors'  orders. 
Under  the  clrcimistances  I  pair  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana.  If  be 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Seiuttor  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowiR].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AnotNl.   If 
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be  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "nay."   I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  armoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RussKLL],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  armoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Air.  MitcaltI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yakborouob] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  frcMn 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborotgh]  would  each  vote 
"nay."         

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  Is 
absent  on  official  business,  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towct] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  his  pair  has 
been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


[No.  74  Leg.] 

TEAS— M 

Allott 

Fong 

MUler 

Baker 

PiUbrlKtit 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Oore 

Morse 

BoKKS 

QrUBn 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hanaen 

Murphy 

CarlBon 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Case 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Churcb 

Hm 

Prouty 

Clark 

S«ott 

Cooper 

Javlta 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Curtli 

Kennedy,  Maaa.  Bpong 

DlrkMn 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Krvln 

Lauscbe 

WUllame,  Del. 

P»nnln 

McCIeUan 
NAT8-4a 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bayh 

HoUlnsa 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inotiye 

Paatore 

Brewrter 

Jackaon 

p«n 

Burdlck 

Jorxlan,  N.O. 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Lone,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long.  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Magntiaon 

Bmatbers 

BaBtland 

>lcOe« 

Stennla 

Blender 

McOovem  * 

Talmadge 

Oruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

HarrU 

Mondale 

WUUama,N.J. 

Hart 

Montoya 

Toung,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 10 

Aiken 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Byrd,  Va. 

MetcaU 

Tarboroucb 

Hayden 

Morton 

Manafleld 

RuoaeU 

So  the  Oore- Williams  amendment,  to 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRRSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  Senate  will  please  be  In  order.  At- 
taches will  please  find  seats  or  leave  the 
Chamber.  Attaches  not  having  business 
on  the  floor  will  please  depart  from  the 
Chamber.  The  Senate  will  not  proceed 
until  attach^  have  found  seats  or  have 
left  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
of  repeal  now  having  been  finally  decided 
decisively  by  the  Senate,  the  Issue  reverts 
upon  the  substitute  amendment  which  I 
had  earlier  offered.  After  conferring 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  with  his  assent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  ttie 
Senator  from  Delaware  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  kindly  indicate  where 
that  leaves  us,  parllamentarywlse? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  leaves  the  WlUiams 
amendment,  as  amended,  the  business 
now  t)efore  the  Senate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  The  C^alr  hears  none, 
and  the  substitute  amendment  Is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  Is  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  now,  as  amended? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  explain  what  the  amend- 
ment provides. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senate  has  now  voted  to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Campcdgn  Fund  Act  of  1966  as 
of  July  1,  1967.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  are  certain  other  amendments  such 
as  amendments  to  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  which  Is  and  which  will  remain 
permanent  law.  Of  course,  the  Rlblcoff 
amendment  and  the  Tydlngs  amendment 
have  been  accepted,  to  amend  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Fund  Act.  Iliese 
smiendments  would  be  effective  in  the 
act  until  July  1,  of  this  year,  at  which 
time  it  would  all  be  repealed. 

Thus,  I  feel  that  the  Issue  has  been 
settled,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Just  pointed  out.  Therefore,  we  could  go 
ahead  and  adopt  the  proposal.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Seimte  has  Indicated  Its  will.  So 
far  as  I  sun  concerned  we  could  approve 
the  Williams  amendment  as  modified 
now  by  the  Gore  amendment,  recently 
adopted,  and  do  it  by  a  voice  vote,  stnd 
then  proceed  to  other  amendments  today 


and  tomorrow  and  get  the  bill  on  the 
road. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator's  withdraw- 
ing his  amendment.  The  Senator  can,  of 
course,  reoffer  it  if  he  withdraws  it,  as 
I  imderstand,  in  any  event.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that,  if  that  should  be  the 
case. 

However,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  prejudice  my 
rights  or  that  the  Senator  prejudices  his. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  there  were  a 
number  of  absentees  who  did  not  vote  on 
the  last  vote,  and  also  a  number  of 
Senators  who  did  not  quite  imderstand 
what  they  were  voting  on. 

Of  course,  I  accept  the  verdict  of  that 
vote  as  being  the  will  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  But  this  is  a  big  Issue,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it 
understood  that  I  do  not  Intend  for  the 
^nator  to  prejudice  himself  and,  like- 
wise, I  do  not  Intend  to  prejudice  myself. 
If  the  Senator  withdraws  his  amendment, 
he  can  always  reoffer  it.  If  he  wants  to. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  deal.    I  want  that  understood. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Rie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Williams 
amendment  as  modified  and  amended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  back  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection.  We  can 
vote  by  a  voice  vote  now  or  have  a  roll- 
call  vote,  either  way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  willing  to  agree  to  have  a  voice 
vote  on  this  matter.  I  know  what  my 
parliamentary  rights  are. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know. 
TTiey  will  not  be  Jeopardized.  I  ask  this 
merely  to  save  time  and  vote  on  agreeing 
to  the  Williams  amendment  as  modified 
and  amended  and  then  proceed,  tf  that 
Is  all  right  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  would  be  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  willing  to  vote  now  by  a  voice 
vote — - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All 
right. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.     

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  questicHi  is 
on  the  Williams  amendment  as  modified 
and  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  and 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  GORE  made  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  make  it  clear  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  reserve  my  rights  under 
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the  parliamentary  situation,  and  I  know 
what  they  are.  After  I  reach  absent  Sen- 
ators and  talk  to  them,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  fight  this  battle  over  again.  It 
is  a  right  that  any  Senator  has. 

All  Senators  have  their  rights  under 
the  rules,  and  I  do  not  foreclose  them 
from  exercising  them.  They  have  the 
right  to  change  their  minds,  if  they  want 
to,  or  they  have  the  right  not  to  change 
their  minds,  if  they  do  not  want  to.  At 
any  rate.  I  reserve  my  rights.  This  is  a 
big  Issue.  It  Is  something  we  will  all  hear 
more  about  before  the  bill  Is  passed.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  will  go  cm  to 
the  next  matter  now. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  other 
amendments  that  Senators  have  to  oflfer 
to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  WIl 
Is  (H)en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  who  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment  Is  not  pres«it.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded:  and  before  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PRoxmax]  to 
offer  an  amendment,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  rescinding  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cail?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  one 
or  two  amendments  offered  this  after- 
noon. Whether  or  not  there  will  be  roll- 
calls  on  them,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say; 
but.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  would 
appear  that  there  could  be  further  votes 
today.  In  any  event,  votes  are  antici- 
pated tomorrow.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
stay  in  session  much  longer  tonight  and 
only  will  ocmslder  these  one  or  two 
amendments.  I  would  Just  like  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  of  the  vote  possibility 
for  the  remainder  of  today,  and  of  that 
very  strong  possibility  for  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  at  which  time  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellxitoer]  is  to  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  2  hours.  Then  there 
will  be  a  period  for  routine  morning 
business,  followed  by  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with.  This  is  an 
ammdment  which  I  think  can  properly 
be  classified  as  a  technical  amendment. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
is  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Proxiore's  amendment  (No.  147) 
is  as  follows: 

Reniunber  section  4  of  the  Mil  u  section  5 
and  Insert  after  section  3  ttiereof  tbe  follow- 
ing new  section; 

"SBC.  4.  (a)  section  4fl(b)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the 
effect  of  net  operating  loos  carryback)  la 
repealed. 


"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  8411 
(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tentative  carry- 
back adjijatnxents)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "12  months  from  the  end  of  such  tax- 
able year,"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "12 
months  from  the  end  of  such  taxable  year 
(or  In  the  case  of  a  portion  of  an  Invest- 
ment credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year 
attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back from  a  subsequent  taxable  year,  within 
a  period  of  12  months  from  the  end  of  such 
subsequent  taxable  year).". 

"(c)  Section  6601  (J)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  limitations  on  assessment  In  the  case 
of  Investment  credit  carrybacks)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "assessed."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "aaseseed.  or,  with  reapect  to 
the  portion  of  an  Investment  credit  carry- 
back rrc«n  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  from  a  subse- 
quent year,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  within  which  a  deficiency  for 
such  subsequent  year  may  be  assessed." 

"(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6511(d) 
(4)  (A)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  special  pe- 
riod of  limitations  on  refunds  with  respect 
to  Investment  credit  carrybacks )  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "such  carryback."  azid  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "such  carryback  (or. 
In  the  case  of  a  portion  of  an  Investmemt 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  from 
a  subsequent  taxable  year,  the  period  shall  be 
that  period  which  ends  with  the  expiration 
of  the  15tb  day  of  the  40tb  month,  or  39th 
month  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  following 
the  end  of  tbe  such  subsequent  taxable 
year),". 

"(e)  Section  6811(f)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
latlng  to  Interest  on  refund  overpayments)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "arises."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "arises,  or  In  tbe  case  of 
a  portion  of  an  Investment  credit  carryback 
from  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  from  a  subsequent 
taxable  year,  such  overpayment  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  have  been  made  prior  to  the 
close  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year." 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  net 
operating  losses  occurring  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  corrects  what  I 
think  is  an  inequity  in  the  law,  due  to 
the  interaction  of  the  carryback  of  the 
net  operating  loss  and  the  carryback  of 
the  Investment  credit. 

This  amendment  provides,  in  effect, 
that  the  Investment  for  a  firm— which 
subsequently  lost  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  and,  therefore,  had  a  net  op- 
erating loss  carryback — will  not  have  its 
Investment  credit,  in  the  year  to  which 
the  loss  is  carried,  be  wiped  out.  Under 
the  present  law  it  would  be  wiped  out 
because  an  investment  credit  carryback 
is  not  available  now  for  an  investment 
which  cannot  be  used  in  a  year  because 
of  a  net  operating  loss  to  that  year. 

To  give  an  example,  if  a  firm  had 
taken  its  Investment  credit  in  1965.  and 
in  1967  It  suffers  a  substantial  loss,  it 
then  carries  the  loss  back  to  1965,  and 
that  loss  wipes  out  the  investment  credit 
for  1965  and  under  present  law  in  such 
a  case  the  Investment  cannot  be  carried 
back  and  used  in  an  earlier  year.  Had 
there  been  no  Income  In  1965  in  the  first 
place  the  Investment  credit  could  have 
been  carried  back  to  1962.  This  amend- 
ment permits  the  Investment  credit  to  be 
carried  back  to  1962  where  its  disallow- 
ance in  1965  results  from  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback.  Frankly,  for  firms  which 
are  in  dilflculty  and  need  help  to  invest 


and  expand  in  order  to  stay  alive,  this 
particular  provision  will  be  enormously 
helpful. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  la 
no  opposition  by  the  Treasury  to  this 
amendment  in  principle  although  I  do 
not  know  the  Treasury  position  as  to  its 
addition  on  this  bill.  The  amendment 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  staff 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  can  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  discussed  it  with  me. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  however,  and  caimot  speak 
for  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  other  members  on  our 
side,  but  I  have  examined  the  amend- 
ment and  have  no  objection  to  it  myself. 
I  understand  likewise  that  the  Treasury 
Department  does  not  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  amendment.  It 
does  correct  a  technical  inequity  in  the 
law,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being 
accepted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


THE  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  of  one  national  catastrophe  has 
been  averted  by  the  action  of  Truck  Em- 
ployers, Inc.,  in  calling  off  its  lockout  and 
bargaining  out  a  contract  with  the 
Teamsters.  Much  of  the  credit  in  this 
story  of  successful  collective  bargaining 
lies  with  Teamster  Vice  President  Fltz- 
simmons.  He  refused  to  be  panicked 
into  calling  a  nationwide  strike  or  tak- 
ing retaliatory  action  when  provoked. 
Truck  Employers,  Inc.,  also  deserve 
credit  for  their  willingness  to  bargain 
even  when  they  hoped— cmd  had  reason 
to  expect — that  governmental  action 
would  take  them  off  the  hook.  Most  of 
all,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  their  staffs 
deserve  great  credit  for  restraint,  and  for 
alloiwlng  the  pcutles  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  This  is  collective  bargaining 
at  its  best. 

The  railroad  industry  and  its  six  shop- 
cralt  unions  are  faced  with  a  similar  op- 
portunity. It  would  be  well  for  them  to 
look  to  the  trucking  Industry  and  follow 
its  lecui.  Bargaining  is  possible  if  men 
of  good  will  sit  down  together.  The  20- 
day  period  whicii  we  have  given  to  the 
railroad  industry  should  be  utilized  by 
the  parties  to  solve  their  problems. 

As  I  Indicated  on  the  floor  on  Tuesday 
when  we  took  up  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
65,  the  parties  have  assured  us  that  they 
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will  bargain  together.  Their  have  the 
benefit  of  the  report  of  the  Emergency 
Board  No.  169  as  a  starting  point  and  the 
President  has  appointed  as  special  me- 
diators Judge  Fahy  and  Professors 
Taylor  and  Dunlop.  These  three  men 
wltii  their  vast  knowledge  and  experience 
in  collective  bargaining  and  the  problems 
of  both  labor  and  the  Industry  should  be 
able  to  help  the  parties  to  solve  their 
differences. 

A  week  from  Monday,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  expects  to 
hear  from  the  parties.  If  necessary,  we 
shall  ask  them  what  progress  they  have 
made  toward  resolving  their  differences. 
But  better  yet  would  be  the  news  from 
them  that  they  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment and  will  sign  a  contract. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  that  the  fact  that  the  car- 
riers have  negotiated  a  settlement  with 
unions  representing  a  large  percentage 
of  railroad  labor  does  not  in  and  of  itself 
justify  appljdng  the  same  settlement  on 
a  percentage  basis  to  the  six  craft  unions 
that  did  not  participate  in  negotiating 
settlements  already  agreed  to  by  other 
unions  in  the  railro€id  industry.  Any 
such  contention  denies  In  fact  true  col- 
lective bargaining  to  the  six  craft  unions 
Involved  in  this  dispute.  The  merits  of 
the  issues  in  dispute  related  to  the  evi- 
dence Involved  in  connection  with  each 
issue  should  be  the  basis  of  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  settlin^r  this 
dispute  rather  than  the  contention  that 
because  other  unions  have  agreed  to  a 
given  percentage  increase  of  their  pre- 
vious rates  of  pay  and  other  benefits, 
therefore  these  six  craft  unions  should 
accept  the  same  percentage  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
degree  to  which  this  case  has  been  tried 
in  the  newspapers.  The  newspaper  edi- 
tors have  handed  down  their  decision, 
obviously,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
facts  that  are  involved  in  this  compli- 
cated case.  Editorial  after  editorial  and 
commentator  after  commentator  have 
taken  the  position  that  because  there  has 
been  a  5-percent  settlement  by  unions 
representing  some  70  percent  of  the 
workers  in  the  railroad  Industry,  there- 
fore it  Just  stands  to  reason  that  the  5 
percent  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  six 
craft  unions. 

Maybe  so.  But  only  if  the  evidence 
supports  it,  Mr.  President.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  the 
other  day,  when  we  had  the  representa- 
tives of  the  carriers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  union  there,  this  very  point 
was  made. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
there  has  been  a  lag  or  gap  between  these 
six  craft  unions  and  the  other  unions. 
If,  as  is  alleged  to  be  true,  there  has  been 
a  long  prevailing  gap  which  has  been 
narrowing  from  collective  bargaining  pe- 
riod to  collective  bargaining  period,  then 
the  issue  has  to  be  faced  up  to  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  evidence  will  support 
a  further  narrowing  of  that  gap. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  be  true,  then  this 
assumption  the  editors  and  the  commen- 
tators are  making,  that  because  there 
has  been  a  5-percent  settlement  for  some 
70  percent  of  the  workers  In  the  railway 


Industry.  5  percent  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  six  crafts,  is  unwarranted. 

Furthermore,  I  repeat  that  if  we  ever 
start  on  that  major  premise  for  the  set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes  within  a  na- 
tionwide Industry,  such  as  the  railway 
industry  is,  then  those  unions  which  are 
not  involved  in  the  original  collective 
bargaining  negotiation  settlements  have 
their  bargaining  done  for  them  by 
parties  that  do  not  represent  them.  They 
will  be  bound  by  a  settlement  in  regard 
to  which  they  had  no  voice  whatsoever. 
That  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  nor- 
mal collective  bargaining. 

So  I  raise  this  word  of  caution  this 
afternoon  to  those  who  have  been  taking 
the  position  that  these  six  craft  unions, 
in  fact,  have  nothing  to  bargain  about, 
because  there  has  been  a  5-percent  set- 
tlement for  70  percent  of  the  workers 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  go  along 
with  the  5  percent.  I  have  arbitrated 
and  mediated  too  many  cases,  rimning 
into  the  scores,  in  my  32  years  of  experi- 
ence in  settling  labor  disputes,  not  to 
raise  this  warning  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  will  show, 
but  I  know  that  they  will  be  considered 
by  a  mediation  board  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  not  have  a  peer  by  way  of 
appointment  in  this  country,  and  I  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  appointing  Judge  Fahy,  George 
Taylor,  and  John  Dunlap  to  be  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Board  to  bring  these 
parties  around  a  collective  bargaining 
table  for  good  faith  collective  bargaining. 

RAIL    SETTLEMENT    SHOULD    BE    BARGAIKEO,    NOT 
IMI>OSED 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
railroad  Industry  feels  that  compulsory 
arbitration  is  the  answer  to  their  prob- 
lems. Their  chief  spokesman  has  been 
saying  so  for  quite  some  time.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  that  Is 
what  they  would  like  to  have  if  they 
could  not  get  a  settlement  in  this  case. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  cor- 
rect In  their  assumptions.  Collective 
bargaining  is  the  basis  upon  which  this 
great  country  has  avoided  the  class 
struggles  which  have  plagued  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  are  to  em- 
brace the  system  of  bargaining  by  gov- 
ernmental flat,  and  I  for  one  believe  that 
that  would  be  a  disaster,  let  us  not  do 
it  in  haste  and  crisis,  but  after  long  and 
careful  deliberation. 

The  railroad  Industry  Is  already  regu- 
lated in  its  rates  and  service.  If  it  be- 
comes regulated  in  its  wages  and  other 
working  conditions,  little  will  remain 
that  can  be  called  private  industry  at 
work  in  rail  transportation. 

The  Teamsters  and  the  trucking  in- 
dustry have  proven  the  value  and  worth 
of  true  collective  bargaining.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  railroad  industry  and  its  unions 
to  demonstrate  that  they,  too.  are  capa- 
ble of  solving  their  problems  together. 
If  they  fail,  and  we  pray  they  will  not, 
we  must  all  be  aware  that  their  failure 
is  their  own  and  not  that  of  the  system 
of  collective  bargaining  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  States.  Collective 
bargaining  in  the  railroad  Industry  lies 
in  their  hands — and  it  should  remain 
there. 


I  make  a  plea  this  siftemoon  to  the 
carriers  and  to  the  major  unions  to  sit 
down  at  a  collective  bargaining  and 
mediation  table  and  work  out,  in  the 
period  of  time  that  the  resolution  has 
allowed  them  to  woric  out,  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  that  will  help  pre- 
serve true  collective  bargaining  in  this 
country  that  is  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  economic  freedom  for  both  man- 
agement and  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  arti- 
cles from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  of  today  which  discuss 
the  success  in  the  trucking  Industry  and 
the  dangers  ahead  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, its  employees,  and  the  coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  13,  19671 

CONGKESS  AND  STRIKES :  RAIL  DISPUTE  HEIGHT- 
ENS THE  Pressure  for  Legislation  to 
Check  Walkouts 

(By  David  R.Jones) 

Washington,  AprU  12. — ^No  one  familiar 
with  the  facts  believes  that  President  John- 
son's decision  today  to  delay  a  nationwide 
raU  strike  for  20  days  has  done  anything 
more  than  postpone  a  tough  decision  until 
he  returns  from  Uruguay. 

Observers  of  the  contract  deadlock  be- 
tween six  shopcraft  unions  and  the  nation's 
railroads  are  convinced  that  the  President 
and  Congress  will  have  another  strike  crisis 
In  their  laps  by  May  3  despite  the  efforts  of 
a  three-member  special  mediation  panel 
named  today. 

Mr.  Johnson,  hailing  Congressional  passage 
of  his  bill  to  delay  the  strike,  warned  yes- 
terday that  Congress  would  have  to  act  again 
If  no  settlement  was  negotiated.  This  In- 
dicated that  the  President  has  no  intention 
of  tolerating  a  railroad  walkout  and  removed 
any  pressure  the  companies  might  have  felt 
to  raise  their  offer  to  avoid  one. 

The  Implications  of  the  railroad  contro- 
versy go  far  beyond  the  Issues  of  this  case. 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  twice  In  the 
last  year  to  ball  the  nation  out  of  a  major 
transportation  snarl. 

This  has  generated  calls  for  a  new  tmtl- 
strlke  law,  and  the  pressure  may  become 
overwhelming  If  Congress  faces  the  Issue 
once  more  In  less  than  a  month. 

Congress  Is  getting  tired  of  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  resolving  labor  disputes 
and  all  the  political  llablllUes  that  go  with 
It.  What  many  Congressmen  want  Is  a  gen- 
eral antlatrlke  law  that  will  resolve  these 
disputes  before  they  reach  Capitol  HUl. 

President  Johnson  promised  15  months 
ago  to  propose  a  bill  to  block  emergency 
strikes,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  Late  last 
year  he  quietly  set  up  a  study  group  to  make 
suggestions,  but  be  has  never  made  them 
public. 

With  the  rail  strike  threat  hovering,  Mr. 
Johnson  Is  being  harassed  more  than  ever 
before  to  act.  Congress  nearly  passed  a  bill 
last  year  to  end  the  airline  strike,  and  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  conserva- 
tive 90th  Congress  would  need  little  provoca- 
tion to  pass  a  broad  antlatrlke  law  this  year 
even  If  the  President  did  not  suggest  one. 

Some  Johnson  detractors  say  he  has  re- 
fused to  propose  a  bill  because  he  wants  to 
avoid  antagonizing  organized  labor,  others 
believe  he  cannot  face  the  Issue  unless  there 
la  a  crisis,  and  then  the  pressure  for  a  law 
Is  so  great  that  a  broader  measxire  caimot 
be  considered  calmly. 

The  President's  closest  advisers  say  he 
would  like  to  propose  leglslaUon  and  bury 
the  controversy  If  he  could  find  something 
palatable. 
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"A»  soon  u  w«  have  the  right  answer,  we 
will  send  It  up,"  one  key  aide  said.  "But  It's 
very  difficult  to  find  the  right  answer." 

"If  you  talk  to  eight  different  guys  on  this, 
you  get  eight  different  answers,"  says  one 
ranking  official.    "Nobody  has  a  solution  " 

For  all  the  fxiror  over  emergency  strikes. 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  step  Into  disputes 
relatively  few  times.  Most  industrial  dis- 
putes are  settled  successfully  under  the  80- 
day  "cooling  off"  period  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  The  severest  problems  arise  In  trans- 
portation, particularly  the  maritime  Industry, 
the  airlines  and  the  railroads. 

The  airlines  and  railroads  are  regulated  by 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  can  delay  a 
strike  for  60  days  but  cannot  prevent  one 
Indefinitely.  Transportation  Is  so  important 
to  the  nation's  lUestream,  however,  that  Con- 
gress has  Increasingly  found  itself  burdened 
with  blocking  a  work  stoppage  when  the 
Railway  Act  expires,  as  It  did  this  week  in 
the  rail  case. 

There  already  are  bills  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
would  arm  the  Government  with  compulsory 
arbitration  to  end  critical  disputes.  But  the 
Administration  and  most  labor  experts  be- 
lieve that  such  a  law  would  freeze  the  disput- 
ants In  their  positions,  kiU  collective  bar- 
gaining and  sow  so  much  frustration  that  it 
eventually  would  cause  more  strife  than  it 
prevented. 

Most  labor  authorities  express  hopes  that 
new  machinery — with  mediation,  fact  finding 
and  a  flexible  variety  of  Government  weap- 
ons— might  help  prevent  these  strikes.  But 
the  central  fact  remains  that  unions  and 
companies  sometimes  are  hell-bent  for  trou- 
ble no  matter  how  much  talking  and  cajoling 
are  done. 

Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop,  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity labor  expert  named  to  the  three-man 
panel  in  the  raU  dispute,  believes  the  time 
Is  coming  when  Congress  must  face  the  re- 
sponsibility for  settling  each  labor  dispute 
that  threatens  the  public  Interest. 

Dr.  Dunlop  Is  likely  to  press  that  view  in 
his  study  of  the  current  controversy,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  some  Administration 
officials  would  favor  the  Idea. 

The  nation  seems  to  be  moving  into  a  criti- 
cal period  for  the  future  of  free  collective 
bargaining.  It  must  decide  between  the 
preservation  of  the  right  to  strike  In  these 
key  Indvistries  and  a  broad-gauge  law  so  that 
Congress  will  be  saddled  with  solving  future 
labor  crises.    The  choice  will  not  be  easy. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13.   19671 

Tkuckino  Accoxo  Orvxs  BAKOAimNO  A  Boost 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Ten&tlve  settlement  of  the  Natlon-wtde 
trucking  dispute  yesterday  gave  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  a  boost  Just  at  the  time  It 
needed  it  the  most. 

It  also  cleared  a  major  obstacle  to  indus- 
trial peace  in  a  year  widely  anticipated  as 
the  most  combative  and  tempestuous  In  the 
recent  history  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

It  helped  Improve  the  tarnished  image  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamstera, 
the  coiintry's  largest  union. 

It  dispelled  the  popular  conception  of 
Teamsters  Acting  President  Prank  E.  Pltz- 
slmmons  as  a  stooge  for  the  imprisoned 
Jimmy  Hoffa  and  gave  him  status  as  a  labor 
leader  to  be  reckoned  with  In  his  own  right. 

It  won  points  for  President  Johnson  and 
Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrte,  who 
helped  speed  the  settlement  by  coolly  refus- 
ing to  hit  the  panic  button  and  to  intervene 
In  the  dispute.  (This  was  In  marked  con- 
trast to  last  year's  42-day  airline  strike  when 
machinist  union  members  rebuffed  their  own 
leaders  and  Mr.  Johnson  by  voting  down  a 
White  House-mediated  settlement,  prolong- 
ing the  walkout  another  three  weeks.) 

And  It  added  to  the  stature  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  the  hard- 


working and  little-reoognised  agency  that 
often  stands  as  the  last  bulwark  against  the 
legislated  compulsion  that  would  put  free 
bargaining  In  a  straltjacket. 

BLKAKT-KTKD  BXTT  BXAIONC 

William  E.  Slmkln,  director  of  the  Inde- 
pendent FMCS,  and  Walter  A.  Maggiolo,  the 
Service's  disputes  director,  who  had  been 
mediating  the  discussions  for  days,  were 
bleary-eyed  but  beaming  when  agreement 
came  at  1  a^n.  yesterday. 

Slmkln  said  he  had  nothing  but  "the  high- 
est praise  and  admiration  for  the  kind  of 
negotiations  by  the  Teamsters  and  Trucking 
Employers,  Inc.  (TEI).  .  .  .  There  was  no 
Government  domination.  The  parties 
reached  their  own  agreement." 

The  settlement  is  not  final.  It  must  be 
ratified  by  policy  conunlttees  of  both  sides 
meeting  Thursday  and  Friday  and  then  ap- 
proved by  the  450,000  Teamster  members 
affected  weekend  after  next.  But  Fltzslm- 
mons  said  yesterday  that  he  foresees  little 
difficulty  on  ratification. 

Meanwhile,  trucks  idled  by  TEI's  Sunday 
morning  lockout  of  its  employees  In  response 
to  earlier  and  scattered  Teamster  strikes, 
began  rolling  shortly  after  TEI's  board  of 
directors  gave  a  preliminary  okay  to  the 
agreement  In  a  three-hour  meeting  at  4:15 
a.m. 

The  Impact  of  the  three-day  shutdown — 
which  TEI  claimed  halted  65  per  cent  of  the 
country's  licensed  over-the-road  traffic  but 
which  the  Teamsters  insist  probably  affected 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  total 
freight — was  spotty. 

Among  the  worst  bit  was  the  automobile 
Industry,  where  lack  of  truck-transported 
parts  Idled  an  estimated  34.000  workers. 
Other  Industries  shifted  to  railroad  service 
and  there  were  a  few  reports  of  food  stores 
running  out  of  some  Items. 

Such  dislocations,  however,  were  expected 
yesterday  to  disappear  within  a  few  days  as 
the  trucks  get  back  into  service  except  in 
Chicago  where  an  unrelated  trucking  dispute 
still  tied  up  much  of  the  area's  commerce. 

LOCKOUT  QUCSnON 

One  unanswered — and  perhaps  unanswer- 
able— question  Is  what  the  employers  hoped 
to  gain  from  their  lockout,  which  many 
neutrals  considered  unjustified  by  the  minor, 
localized  strikes  that  preceded  it. 

The  companies  openly  Invited  the  Admin- 
istration to  seek  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  to 
forestall  the  national  emergency  they  said 
their  lockout  would  create.  This  would  have 
given  them  another  80  days  in  which  to  wear 
down  the  Teamster  negotiators,  who  desper- 
ately wanted  a  contract  without  a  strike,  tmd 
to  get  a  favorable  settlement. 

Lacking  this  at  the  end  of  the  cooling-oS 
period,  when  the  temper  of  rank-and-file 
Teamsters  might  have  forced  their  leadership 
into  a  strike,  TEI  could  then  have  branded 
the  dispute  as  Insoluble  and  asked  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  for  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law.  which  many  segments  of  the 
transjxjrt  Industry  favor. 

But  what  would  have  been  the  disposition 
of  Congress  since  management,  not  the 
union,  had  shut  down  the  industry?  And 
If  a  congressional  settlement  was  TEI's  ob- 
jective, why  did  It  continue  bargaining  so 
conscientiously  with  the  Teamsters? 

Whatever  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
the  private  settlement  reached  yesterday 
takes  some  of  the  pressure  off  Capitol  Hill 
to  pass  one  or  more  of  the  many  i>endlng 
bills  that  would  severely  circumscribe  labor 
and  management's  rights  to  settle  their  own 
disputes. 

The  best  guess  is  that  the  20-day  mora- 
torium in  the  threatened  railroad  strike  will 
expire  on  May  8  with  the  dispute  tossed  right 
back  m  Congress's  lap.  Had  the  trucking 
fight  wound  up  there  too.  It  would  have  made 
It  that  much  mora  difficult  for  the  House 


and  Senate  to  resist  the  emotionally  charged 
cry  for  compulsory  arbitration,  which  is 
anathema  to  all  of  labor  and  most  of 
business. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
pending  bill,  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question 
about  a  problem  that  has  been  raised 
with  me  by  two  constituent  firms. 

It  may  be,  because  I  have  been  engaged 
in  committee  hearings,  that  the  issue  I 
raise  has  already  been  discussed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  If  it  has, 
he  can  tell  me  so. 

The  Senate  committee  report  states 
that  one  reason  it  did  not  allow  the  same 
retroactivity  as  in  the  House  bill  on  the 
investment  credit  was  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  those  who  postponed  construc- 
tion during  the  suspension  period. 

I  liave  had  representations  made  to 
me  by  the  Northwest  Natural  Gas  Co. 
set  forth  in  a  wire  which  I  shall  use  in  a 
moment,  which  points  out  that  not  al- 
lowing it  would  be  unfair  to  those  whose 
construction  could  not  be  postponed. 

They  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
They  had  to  go  ahead  with  the  construc- 
tion. 

In  answering  this  constituent  I  said 
that  I  would  take  up  the  problem  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  and  get  an  an- 
swer from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
However,  before  I  do  that,  I  want  to  read 
the  wire  I  received. 

This  la  the  telegram  I  received  under 
date  of  March  31,  1967,  from  Francis  P. 
Hill,  president  of  the  Northwest  Natural 
Oas  Co.  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Hon.  Watkx  Mokse  : 

Re:  HJl.  6950 — restoration  of  Investment 
tax  credit  and  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation. We  are  advised  that  HR.  6950, 
previously  pcused  by  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  r^orted  out  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  March  31,  1967,  witli 
an  amendment.  We  believe  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  would 
discriminate  against  taxpayers  who  were  not 
in  a  position  to  postpone  projects  started 
prior  to  or  scheduled  to  commence  after  sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  Such 
taxpayers  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  credit  on  Investments  made  in  such 
projects  during  the  period  of  suspension, 
and  also  on  the  investments  required  to  com- 
plete such  projects  following  restoration  of 
the  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  taxpayers  who  were 
able  to  postpone  projects  may  proceed  there- 
with following  restoration  of  the  credit  and 
obtain  the  full  benefit  thereof. 

Northwest  Natin-al  Oas  Company  presently 
Is  constructing  a  •3.6  million  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas  plant  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Plan- 
ning for  this  project  began  more  than  a  year 
prior  to  suspension  of  the  credit  when  the 
company  determined  that  in  order  to  fiUflll 
Its  responsibilities  to  Its  firm  gas  customer* 
In  Oregon  and  Washington,  additional  fa- 
cilities were  necessary  to  meet  the  Increas- 
ing peak  requirement  of  such  customers  dur- 
ing the  winter  heating  season.  Engineering 
consultants   were  employed   and   feasibility 
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studies  made.  Such  studies  contemplated 
the  availability  of  the  credit.  Plans  and  spec- 
ifications for  the  plant  were  prepared,  clear- 
ing of  the  site  commenced  and  proposals  for 
construction  put  out  for  bids,  all  prior  to 
suspension  of  the  credit  in  October,  1966. 
To  be  of  value  for  the  purpose  Intended.  It 
was  essential  that  the  plant  be  completed 
by  May.  1968,  for  use  during  the  1968-69 
heating  season.  The  project  therefore  could 
not  be  postponed  and  construction  of  the 
plant  was  started  on  November  1,  1966.  Dur- 
ing the  period  October  10,  1966,  to  March  9, 
1967.  the  company  expended  approximately 
$300,000  on  this  project.  It  will  be  required 
to  expend  approximately  $3.2  million  In 
completing  the  project  subsequent  to  March 
9, 1967. 

Tou  can  readily  see  the  Inequitable  results 
that  would  Impose  on  our  company  and  oth- 
er taxpayers  similarly  situated.  We  respect- 
fully urge  your  support  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Hoiue  of  Representatives. 
FaANCis  F.  Hn.L, 

Preaidtnt, 
Northwest  Natural  Oaa  Co. 

Portland.  Oaxo. 

I  have  one  other  request.  This  comes 
from  the  Northwest  Airlines,  a  major 
firm  doing  business  in  a  regulated  in- 
dustry. 

-  Northwest  Airlines  is  committed  to 
supply  certain  planes.  In  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  adequate  service  to 
the  public  it  entered  into  contracts  for 
planes  to  be  constructed  and  delivered 
in  the  future.  However,  the  denial  of 
the  tax  benefit,  in  its  judgment,  works  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  company.  And 
it  certainly  does  as  far  as  Northwest's 
financial  outlay  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  Northwest  Airlines  outlin- 
ing its  situation  on  the  suspension  of  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Northwest  Aielinks  Situation  as  Suspen- 
sion or  Invxstment  Tax  CazDir 

In  December  1966,  it  became  clear  North- 
west was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  additional  jet  equipment  for  use 
In  the  last  half  of  1968  and  1969,  without 
which  it  could  not  hope  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  to  the  public.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  lead  time  required  for 
aircraft.  Northwest  could  not  wait  until 
srter  January  1,  1968,  to  order  aircraft  and 
hope  for  delivery  in  1968  or  early  1969. 

At  the  time  Northwest  clearly  could  not 
anticipate  the  termination  of  the  suspension 
period  as  early  as  March  1967  only  five 
months  after  It  began.  Northwest,  there- 
fore, had  no  practical  alternative  but  to 
order  the  minimum  number  of  planes  clear- 
ly necessary  to  meet  Its  requirements. 
Therefore,  It  ordered  from  Boeing  five  707- 
320C  jets  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
»38.240,000.  It  paid  down  advance  paymenu 
of  $1,268,428. 

The  first  of  these  planes  was  scheduled  to 
he  delivered  by  June  1968  (a  year  and  a  half 
later),  and  construction  of  even  the  first 
such  plane  thereof  could  not  be  expected  to 
commence  until  the  middle  of  1967.  No 
part  of  the  construction  of  these  planes  by 
Boeing  was  in  fact  commenced  during  the 
abbreviated  suspension  period  and  will  not 
start  for  many  months. 

The  Senate  Committee's  proposal  would 
result  In  Northwest  losing  Its  entire  credit 
on  these  planes  when  delivered  from 
months  to  over  a  year  beyond  even  the  orig- 
inal date  for  termination  of  the  suspension. 
CompeUng  carriers  will  be  In  a  position  from 


March  10  (months  before  they  could  reason- 
ably have  expected  to)  to  order  like  planes 
for  delivery  In  1968  and  1969,  and  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  full  credit  thereon.  This 
discrimination  is  not  needed  to  accomplish 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  suspension  of 
dampening  the  Inflationary  pressures. 

Northwest,  therefore,  urges  that  the 
House  bill  be  accepted.  Northwest  would, 
however,  be  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  a 
modified  provision,  which  denied  the  credit 
to  any  investment  In  equipment  made  pur- 
suant to  orders  placed  In  the  abbreviated 
suspension  period.  This  would  mean  lose  of 
the  credit  on  the  91,268,000  in  advance  pay- 
ments to  Boeing.  But  to  deny  It  the  entire 
credit  of  9507,000  on  each  plane  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  do,  Imptoses  an  unfair  discrim- 
ination compared  with  competing  airlines 
which  from  March  10,  1967  on  can  order  for 
delivery  In  1968. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  addition.  Northwest 
Airlines  supplied  an  excellent  statement 
in  support  of  its  ix>sition  favoring  the 
retroactivity  feature  of  the  House  bill 
on  investment  credit.  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  this  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkuxnt  rx  Position  That  Suspension 
Period  Orders  Should  Not  Receive  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit  it  Items  Acquired 
Ajter  March  9,  1967 

The  suspension  period  will  have  lasted  only 
five  months.  It  Is  the  Administration  posi- 
tion that  the  suspension  law  has  fully  served 
its  purpose  and  that  It  was  not  a  revenue 
measure.  Accordingly,  there  Is  no  basis  In 
equity  or  any  other  reasons  for  keeping  the 
suspension  period  alive  for  Items  acquired 
m  later  months  or  years.  The  Investment 
Tax  Credit  should  be  restored  as  fully  and 
effectively  as  possible  as  the  permanent  legts- 
latlon  It  was  Intended  to  be,  now  that  the 
suspension  period  has  served  Its  purpose. 
Since  the  suspension  law  was  not  a  revenue 
measure  and  the  Treasury  has  stated  that 
early  repeal  was  always  intended,  it  is  now 
the  Treasury,  not  the  taxpayer,  that  Is  seek- 
ing a  windfall. 

Any  othw  approach  would  put  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  expensive  administrative  burden 
on  the  Treasury  to  police  starting  and  termi- 
nation dates  for  the  suspension  period,  a 
burden  for  which  there  Is  no  public  policy 
justification.  To  date  the  Treasury  has  not 
even  Issued  the  regulations  for  the  beginning 
of  the  suspension  period — some  indication  of 
the  difficulties  that  one  date  alone  has  caused 
so  far.  Moreover,  prolonging  the  effect  of 
the  suspension  period  as  the  Treasury  desires 
Is  an  open  Invitation  to  tax  avoidance  and 
evasion.  Legislation  should  not  be  drafted 
to  encourage  needlessly  such  practices,  and 
the  Treasiiry  should  not  be  in  the  position  of 
shouldering  the  heavy  and  expensive  burden 
of  policing  them  when  there  Is  a  simple  and 
reasonable  way  of  eliminating  the  problem 
entirely. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  to  allow  the 
credit  for  Items  ordered  but  not  delivered 
during  the  suspension  i>erlod  would  discrimi- 
nate against  thoee  who  did  not  order  during 
that  time.  Overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  those 
who  did  order  during  the  suspension  period 
had  no  Idea  that  It  would  be  so  short  and 
that  they  would  be  competing  against  others 
who  could  order  as  soon  as  March  1967  and 
still  obtain  the  credit.  This  Intent  to  have 
a  very  short  suspension  period — which  the 
Administration  now  admits  It  had  all  along — 
was  carefully  concealed.  It  Is  unfair  dis- 
crimination to  deny  the  credit  to  thoee  who 
ordered  during  the  five  month  suspension 
period  span,  believing  It  wotild  last  at  least 
until  later  this  year,  while  granting  credit 


to  others  who  now  may  order  much  sooner 
than  they  had  any  right  to  expect. 

The  further  argument  is  made  that  It 
would  bo  wrong  to  discriminate  against  those 
who  ordered  and  acquired  property  during 
the  suspension  period  ban.  If  this  Is  believed 
to  be  a  sufficiently  serious  discrimination.  It 
should  be  solved  by  allovrlng  the  credit  In 
these  cases,  too,  rather  than  by  escalating 
the  discrimination. 

Finally,  It  Is  said  that  the  effectiveness  of 
future  temporary  tax  measures  might  be  Im- 
paired. This  tax  law  Is  in  a  special  category. 
In  that  It  was  not  a  revenue  measure.  The 
creditablllty  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  law  is  already  greatly  impaired,  first 
by  the  suspension  Itself  of  a  law  stated  to 
be  permanent  when  It  was  first  enacted,  and 
then  by  the  concealment  of  a  real  Intent  to 
end  It  after  a  matter  of  months.  It  Is  not 
responsible  Government  action  to  make  a 
virtue  of  moves  that  amount  to  entrapment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going, my  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  this:  Has  there 
been  any  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
restoring  the  retroactivity  provision  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill?  Is  it  contem- 
plated that  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  will  be  forthcoming?  II 
not,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
wants  bo  draft  an  amendment  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  The  credit 
is  available  to  those  who  made  these 
investments  prior  to  Its  suspension.  It 
is  about  to  be  restored  many  months 
before  the  law  of  last  year  contemplated 
its  restoration.  It  strikes  me  as  a  severe 
Inequity  to  deny  retroactivity  to  those 
who  found  It  impossible  to  delay  con- 
struction, especially  those  in  regulated 
industries  who  have  responsibilities  to 
customers  that  cannot  be  postponed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  an 
amendment  pending  which  would  ac- 
complish what  the  Senator  seeks. 

I  would  say  further  that  the  matter 
would  be  in  conference  in  any  event. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
committee  that  inasmuch  as  a  company 
knew  that  it  would  not  get  the  Invest- 
ment credit  when  it  signed  the  contract. 
It  would  be  a  windfall  to  the  company  to 
extend  the  Investment  credit,  since  they 
made  the  contract  or  began  the  con- 
struction— no  matter  how  much  prelimi- 
nary work  was  done  before  that  time — 
knowing  they  would  not  get  the  Invest- 
ment credit  during  that  period. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  not  my  unda- 
standlng.  The  gas  oompcmy  put  out 
bids  for  a  contract  relsdng  ui>on  the  tax 
benefit,  and  subsequent  thereto  legisla- 
tion was  passed  which  denies  them  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  they  made 
a  binding  contract  or  began  construction 
before  October  10.  they  would  get  the 
Investment  credit.  If  It  were  not  a  bind- 
ing contract  or  construction  had  not 
begun  until  October  10,  they  would  not 
get  the  Investment  credit  under  existing 
law  or  under  the  Finance  Committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  does  that  protect 
a  company  that  has  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract after  the  law  is  pMissed  in  order  to 
carry  out  regulations  In  regtird  to  sup- 
plying, in  a  regulated  Industry,  certain 
equipment  that  they  wUl  have  to  supply? 
We  are  assuming  now  that  we  repeal  the 
tax    benefits.    They    nevertheless    are 
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going  to  have  to  lose  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  get  the  tax  benefit,  as 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  forego 
entering  Into  the  contract  for  some 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  under  the  cir- 
cximstances  would  be  to  ask  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation— the  chief  of  which 
is  standing  beside  me  at  this  moment— 
to  make  a  study  of  the  individual  case. 
Perhaps  he  could  advise  us  much  better 
about  it.  There  will  be  time  since  the 
bill  will  not  pass  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  could 
advise  the  Senator  better  and  with  bet- 
ter Judgment  and  perhaps  if  a  change 
appears  desirable  we  could  help  the  Sen- 
ator work  out  an  amendment  to  meet 
his  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  very  fair. 
I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  will  have  a  memorandum  made  avail- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  coun- 
sel and  see  If  he  can  give  me  a  memo- 
randum in  reply  on  the  basis  of  my  un- 
derstanding of  my  constituents'  need  for 
equity  that  ought  to  be  done  to  them. 
I  wish  to  do  all  that  is  possible. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wish 
to  make  a  comment  on  the  point  1 
raised? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Long  for  his 
toiaclty  and  unwillingness  to  abandon 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  honest  judg- 
ment. He  lost  In  this  battle,  but  I  mar- 
vel and  admire  him  for  the  manner  In 
which  he  stuck  by  his  cause  and  pre- 
sented It  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ment. However,  I  wish  he  would  not  use 
the  past  tense.  Prom  my  point  of  view, 
I  lost  only  a  battle  today.  That  Is 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  the 
matter. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION TOMORROW 

One  request  of  Mr.  MAwsmLD,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  all  committees 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tcanorrow,  April  14. 
1967. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
convention  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  SERVICE 
ABROAD  OP  JUDICIAL  AND  EX- 
TRAJUDICIAL DOCUMENTS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unaiJmous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive C,  90th  Congress,  first  session.  I  do 
this  so  that  it  may  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  C,  90th  Con- 
gress, on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
C,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  which  was 
read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

CONVBNTION    ON    THB   SEHVICE    ABROAD    OF  Ju- 

DiciAi.   AND   Extrajudicial    Documents   in 
Civil  or  Commercial  Matters 

The  States  signatory  to  the  present  Con- 
vention, 

Desiring  to  create  appropriate  means  to  en- 
sure that  Judicial  and  extrajudicial  docu- 
ments to  be  served  abroad  shall  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  addressee  In  8\ifflclent 
time, 

Desiring  to  Improve  the  organisation  of 
mutual  judicial  assistance  for  that  purpose  by 
simplifying  and  expediting  the  procedure, 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  to 
this  eSect  and  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing provisions : 

Article  1 

The  present  Convention  shall  apply  In  aU 
cases,  In  civil  or  commercial  matters,  where 
there  Is  occasion  to  transmit  a  Judicial  or 
extrajudicial  document  for  service  abroad. 

This  Convention  shall  not  apply  where  the 
address  of  the  person  to  be  served  with  the 
document  Is  not  known. 

chapter   I.   JinJICIAL   DOCXTMENTS 

Article  2 

Each  contracting  State  shall  designate  a 
Central  Authority  which  wUl  undertake  to 
receive  requests  for  service  coming  from 
other  contracting  States  and  to  proceed  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  articles 
3  to  6. 

Each  State  shall  organise  the  Central  Au- 
thority In  conformity  with  Its  own  law. 

Article  3 

The  authority  or  Judicial  officer  competent 
under  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  the  docu- 
ments originate  shall  forward  to  the  Central 
Authority  of  the  State  addressed  a  request 
conforming  to  the  model  annexed  to  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  without  any  req\ilrement  of 
legislation  or  other  equivalent  formality. 

The  document  to  be  served  or  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  annexed  to  the  request.  The 
request  and  the  docxmaent  shall  both  be 
furnished  In  duplicate. 

Article  4 
If  the  Central  Authority  considers  that  the 
request  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention  It  shall  promptly 
Inform  the  applicant  and  specify  its  objec- 
tions to  the  request. 

Article  S 

The  Central  Authority  of  the  State  ad- 
dressed shall  Itself  serve  the  document  or 
shall  arrange  to  have  It  served  by  an  ap- 
propriate agency,  either — 

(a)  by  a  method  prescribed  by  Its  Internal 
law  for  the  service  of  documents  In  domestic 
actions  upon  persons  who  are  within  its  ter- 
ritory, or 

(b)  by  a  particular  method  requested  by 
the  applicant,  unless  such  a  method  Is  In- 
compatible with  the  law  of  the  State  ad- 
dressed. 

Subject  to  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  article,  the  document  may 
always  be  served  by  deUvery  to  an  addressee 
who  accepts  It  voluntarily. 

If  the  document  Is  to  be  served  under  the 
first  paragraph  above,  the  Central  Authority 
may  require  the  document  to  be  written  in, 
or  translated  into,  the  official  language  or 


one  of  the  official  languages  of  the  State  ad- 
dressed. 

That  part  of  the  request,  In  the  form  at- 
tached  to   the   present   Convention,  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  document  to  be 
served,  shall  be  served  with  the  document. 
Article  6 

The  Central  Authority  of  the  State  ad- 
dressed or  any  authority  which  It  may  have 
designated  for  that  purpose,  shall  complete 
a  certificate  In  the  form  of  the  model  an- 
nexed  to  the  present  Convention. 

The  certificate  shall  stete  that  the  docu- 
ment has  been  served  and  shall  Include  the 
method,  the  place  and  the  date  of  service 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  document  wa« 
delivered.  If  the  document  has  not  been 
served,  the  certificate  shall  set  out  the  rea- 
sons which  have  prevented  service. 

The  applicant  may  require  that  a  certifi- 
cate not  completed  by  a  Central  Authority 
or  by  a  Judicial  authority  shall  be  coimter- 
Blgned  by  one  of  these  authorities. 

The  certificate  shall  be  forwarded  directly 
to  the  applicant. 

Article  7 

The  standard  terms  In  the  model  annexed 
to  the  present  Convention  shall  In  all  cases 
be  written  either  In  French  or  In  English. 
They  may  also  be  written  In  the  official  Ian- 
guage,  or  In  one  of  the  official  languages,  of 
the  State  In  which  the  documents  originate. 

The  corresponding  blanks  shall  be  com- 
pleted either  In  the  language  of  the  State 
addressed  or  In  French  or  In  English. 

Article  8 

Each  contracting  State  shall  be  free  to 
effect  service  of  Judicial  documents  upon 
persons  abroad,  without  application  of  any 
compiUslon,  directly  through  Its  diplomatic 
or  consular  agents. 

Any  State  may  declare  that  It  Is  opposed 
to  such  service  within  Its  territory,  unless 
the  document  Is  to  be  served  upon  a  nation- 
al of  the  State  In  which  the  doctmiento 
originate. 

Article  9 

Each  contracting  State  shall  be  free,  in  ad- 
dition, to  use  consular  channels  to  forward 
documents,  for  the  purpose  of  service,  to 
those  authorities  of  another  contracting 
State  which  are  designated  by  the  latter  for 
this  purpose. 

Each  contracting  State  may,  If  exceptional 
clnrumstances  so  require,  use  diplomatic 
channels  for  the  same  purpose. 

Article  10 
Provided  the  State  of  destination  does  not 
object,  the  present  Convention  shall  not  In- 
terfere with— 

(a)  the  freedom  to  send  Judicial  docu- 
ments, by  postal  channels,  directly  to  persons 
abroad, 

(b)  the  freedom  of  judicial  officers,  officials 
or  other  competent  persons  of  the  State  of 
origin  to  effect  service  of  judicial  documents 
directly  through  the  judicial  officers,  officials 
or  other  competent  persons  of  the  State  of 
destination, 

(c)  the  freedom  of  any  person  Interested 
In  a  Judicial  proceeding  to  effect  service  of 
Judicial  documents  directly  through  the  Ju- 
dicial officers,  officials  or  other  competent 
persons  of  the  State  of  destination. 

Article  11 

The  present  Convention  shall  not  prevent 
two  or  more  contracting  States  from  agreeing 
to  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  service  of  Judi- 
cial docimients,  channels  of  transmission 
other  than  those  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles  and,  In  partlctilar,  direct  com- 
muiUcatlon  between  their  respective 
authorities. 

Article  12 

The  service  of  Judicial  documents  coming 
from  a  contracting  State  shall  not  give  rise 
to  any  payment  or  reimbursement  of  taxes 
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or  costs  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  State 
addressed. 

The  applicant  shall  pay  or  rdlmburse  the 
costs  occasioned  by — 

(a)  the  employment  of  a  Judicial  officer 
or  of  a  p>erson  competent  under  the  law  of 
the  State  of  destination, 

(b)  the  use  of  a  particular  method  of 
service. 

ArticU  13 

Where  a  request  for  service  compiles  with 
the  terms  of  the  present  Convention,  the 
State  addressed  may  refuse  to  comply  there- 
with only  If  it  deems  that  compliance  would 
Infringe  Its  sovereignty  or  security. 

It  may  not  refuse  to  comply  solely  on  the 
groimd  that,  under  Its  Internal  law.  It  claims 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  action  or  that  Its  Internal  law 
would  not  permit  the  action  upon  which  the 
application  Is  based. 

The  Central  Authority  shall,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, promptly  Inform  the  applicant  and 
state  the  reasons  for  the  refusal. 

Article  14 

Difficulties  which  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  transmission  of  Judicial  documents 
for  service  shall  be  settled  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 

Article  15 

Where  a  writ  of  summons  or  an  equivalent 
document  had  to  be  transmitted  abroad  for 
the  purix>se  of  service,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention,  and  the  defend- 
ant has  not  appeared,  Judgment  shall  not  be 
given  until  It  Is  established  that — 

(a)  the  document  was  served  by  a  method 
prescribed  by  the  Internal  law  of  the  State 
addressed  for  the  service  of  documents  In 
domestic  actions  upon  persons  who  are 
within  Its  territory,  or 

(b)  the  document  was  actually  delivered 
to  the  defendant  or  to  his  residence  by  an- 
other method  provided  for  by  this  Conven- 
tion, 

and  that  in  either  of  these  cases  the  service 
or  the  delivery  was  effected  In  sufficient  time 
to  enable  the  defendant  to  defend. 

Each  contracting  State  shall  be  free  to  de- 
clare that  the  judge,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article,  may  give  judgment  even  if  no  certifi- 
cate of  service  or  delivery  has  been  received, 
if  all  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled — 

(a)  the  document  was  transmitted  by  one 
of  the  methods  provided  for  in  this  Conven- 
tion, 

(b)  a  period  of  time  of  not  less  than  six 
months,  considered  adequate  by  the  judge 
in  the  particular  case,  has  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  the  transmission  of  the  document. 

(c)  no  certificate  of  any  kind  has  been 
received,  even  though  every  reasonable  effort 
has  been  made  to  obtain  It  through  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  State  addressed. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  the  Judge  may  order,  in 
case  of  urgency,  any  provisional  or  protec- 
tive measures. 

Article  16 

When  a  writ  of  summons  or  an  equivalent 
document  had  to  be  transmitted  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  service,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention,  and  a  Judgment 
has  been  entered  against  a  defendant  who 
has  not  appeared,  the  judge  shall  have  the 
power  to  relieve  the  defendant  from  the 
effects  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  if  the  following  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled— 

(a)  the  defendant,  without  any  fault  on 
bis  part,  did  not  have  knowledge  of  the 
document  in  sufficient  time  to  defend,  or 
knowledge  of  the  judgment  In  sufficient  time 
to  appeal,  and 

(b)  the  defendant  has  disclosed  a  prima 
jacie  defence  to  the  action  on  the  merits. 

An  application  for  relief  may  be  filed  only 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  defend- 
ant has  knowledge  of  the  judgment. 


Each  contracting  State  may  declare  that 
the  application  wUl  not  be  entertained  If 
it  Is  filed  after  the  expiration  of  a  time  to  be 
stated  in  the  declaration,  but  which  shall 
In  no  case  be  less  than  one  year  following 
the  date  of  the  judgment. 

This  article  shall  not  apply  to  judgments 
concerning  status  or  capacity  of  persons. 

chapter   n.   EXTEAJXTDICIAL   DOCUMENTS 

Article  17 
Extrajudicial  documents  emanating  from 
authorities  and  judicial  officers  of  a  contract- 
ing State  may  be  transmitted  for  the  purpose 
of  service  in  another  contracting  State  by 
the  methods  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention. 

CHAPTER  m.  GENERAL  CLAUSES 

Article  18 

Each  contracting  State  may  designate 
other  authorities  in  addition  to  the  Central 
Authority  and  shall  determine  the  extent  of 
their  competence. 

The  applicant  shall,  however.  In  all  cases, 
have  the  right  to  address  a  request  directly 
to  the  Central  Authority. 

Federal  States  shaU  be  free  to  designate 
more  than  one  Central  Authority. 

Article  19 

To  the  extent  that  the  internal  law  of  a 
contracting  state  permits  methods  of  trans- 
mission, other  than  those  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  articles,  of  documents  coming 
from  abroad,  for  service  within  its  territory, 
the  present  Convention  shall  not  affect  such 
provisions. 

Article  20 

The  present  Convention  shall  not  prevent 
an  agreement  between  any  two  or  more  con- 
tracUng  States  to  dispense  with — 

(a)  the  neccesslty  for  duplicate  copies  of 
transmitted  documents  as  required  by  the 
second  paragraph  of  article  3, 

(b)  the  language  requirements  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  article  5  and  article  7, 

(c)  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  peuttgraph 
of  article  5, 

(d)  the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  article  13. 

Article  21 
Each  contracting  State  shall,  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit  of  its  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession,  or  at  a  later  date,  Inform  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands of  the  following — 

(a)  the  designation  of  authorities,  pur- 
suant to  articles  2  and  18, 

(b)  the  designation  of  the  authority  com- 
petent to  complete  the  certificate  pursuant 
to  article  6, 

(c)  the  designation  of  the  authority  com- 
petent to  receive  documents  transmitted  by 
consular  channels,  pursuant  to  article  9. 

Each  contracting  State  shaU  similarly  in- 
form the  Ministry,  where  appropriate,  of — 

(a)  opposition  to  the  use  of  methods  of 
transmission  pursuant  to  articles  8  and  10, 

(b)  declarations  pursuant  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  article  16  and  the  third  p&n- 
graph  of  article  16, 

(c)  aU  modifications  of  the  above  desig- 
nations, oiq>osltlons  and  declarations. 

Article  22 

Where  Parties  to  the  present  Convention 
are  also  Parties  to  one  or  both  of  the  Con- 
ventions on  civil  proced\ire  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  the  17th  July  1906,  and  on  Ist 
March  1964,  this  Convention  shall  replace 
as  between  them  articles  1  to  7  of  the  earlier 
Conventions. 

Article  23 

The  present  Convention  shall  not  affect 
the  application  of  article  38  of  the  Con- 
vention on  civil  procedure  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  17th  July  1905,  or  of  article  34 
of  the  Convention  on  dvll  procedure  signed 
at  the  Hague  on  1st  March  19S4. 


■nieee  articles  shall,  however,  apply  only 
if  methods  of  communication,  identical  to 
those  provided  for  In  these  Conventions,  are 
used. 

Article  24 

Supplementary  agreements  between  par- 
ties to  the  C<mvention  1905  and  1964 
shall  be  considered  as  equally  appUcable  to 
the  present  Convention,  unless  the  Partlee 
have  otherwise  agreed. 

ArticU  25 
Without  prejudice  to  the  provlsloiu  of  ar- 
ticles 22  and  24,  the  present  Convention  shall 
not  derogate  from  Conventions  containing 
provisions  on  the  matters  governed  by  this 
Convention  to  which  the  contracting  States 
are,  or  shall  bectmie,  Partlea. 

Article  28 . 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature  by  the  States  represented  at  the 
Tenth  Session  of  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law. 

It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Article  27 

The  present  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  deposit 
of  the  third  instrument  of  ratification  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  paragraph  of  ar- 
Ucle  26. 

The  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
each  signatory  State  which  ratifies  sub- 
sequently on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  de- 
posit of  its  instrument  of  ratification. 

Article  28 

Any  State  not  represented  at  the  Tenth 
Session  of  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private 
International  Law  may  accede  to  the  present 
Convention  after  it  has  entered  into  force 
in  accordance  with  the  first  paragraph  of 
article  27.  The  instrument  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
such  a  State  in  the  absence  of  any  objection 
from  a  State,  which  has  ratified  the  Con- 
vention before  such  deposit,  notified  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands within  a  period  of  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  said  Ministry  has  noti- 
fied it  of  such  accession. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  objection,  the 
Convention  shall  enter  into  force  for  the 
acceding  State  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  expiration  of  the  last  of  the 
periods  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

Article  29 

Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signature, 
ratification  or  accession,  declare  that  the 
present  Convention  shall  extend  to  all  the 
territories  for  the  international  relations  of 
which  it  is  responsible,  or  to  one  or  more 
of  them.  Such  a  declaration  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  State  otmowned. 

At  any  time  thereafter,  such  extension 
shall  be  notified  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  fw 
the  territories  mentioned  in  such  an  exten- 
sion on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  notification 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Article  30 

The  present  Convention  shall  remain  in 
force  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  Its  entry 
into  force  in  accordance  with  the  first  para- 
graph of  article  27,  even  for  States  which 
have  ratified  it  or  acceded  to  it  subsequently. 

If  there  has  been  no  denunciation.  It  shall 
be  renewed  tacitly  every  five  years. 

Any  denunciation  shall  be  notified  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  least  six  months  before  the  end  of 
the  five  year  period. 
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It  may  be  limited  to  certain  of  tbe  ter- 
ritories to  which  the  Convention  applies. 

Tbe  denxmclatlon  shall  have  effect  only  as 
regarda  the  State  which  baa  notified  it.  Tbe 
Convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  tbe 
other  contracting  States. 

Article  31 
Tbe  Ministry  ot  Foreign  Affairs  of  tbe 
Netherlands  shall  give  notice  to  tbe  States 
referred  to  in  article  26.  and  to  the  States 
which  have  acceded  in  accordance  with  arti- 
cle 28,  of  tbe  following — 

(a)  tbe  slgnatxires  and  ratifications  re- 
ferred to  In  article  26; 

(b)  tbe  date  on  which  tbe  present  Con- 
vention enters  into  force  in  accordance  with 
tbe  first  paragn^b  of  article  27; 

(c)  tbe  accessions  referred  to  In  article  28 
and  tbe  dates  on  which  they  take  effect; 

(d)  the  extensions  referred  to  In  article 
29  and  the  dates  on  which  they  take  effect; 

(e)  the  designations,  oppositions  and  dec- 
larations referred  to  in  article  21; 

(f)  tbe  denunciations  referred  to  In  tbe 
third  paragraph  of  article  30. 

IM  vnmxss  WHERsor  the  undersigned,  be- 
ing duly  authorized  thereto,  have  signed  tbe 
present  Convention. 

DoNK  at  The  Hague,  on  the  16tb  day  of 
November,  1965.  In  the  English  and  French 
lang\iagee.  both  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic. In  a  single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited 
In  tbe  archives  of  tbe  Oovemment  of  tbe 
Netherlands,  and  of  which  a  certified  copy 
shall  be  sent,  through  tbe  diplomatic  chan- 
nel, to  each  of  tbe  States  represented  at  tbe 
Tenth  Session  of  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law. 

For  tbe  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  soxis 
reserve  de  ratification: 

[sxal]     Kasl  Hxucann  Knokx. 
For  Aiistrla: 


For  Belglimi: 

[SEAL]     Vak   Dxs   Stsatxn. 
January  21,  1966. 
For  Denmark: 


For  Spain: 


For  tbe  umted  States  of  America: 

[SCAL]      WnxIAM  ROTAU.  Ttlxb. 

For  Finland: 

(seal)     Siomu)  VoN  Nui 
For  France; 


For  Greece: 


For  Ireland: 


For  Israel: 

[seal]     DAvn> 
November  28, 

For  Italy: 


For  Japan: 


For  Luxembourg: 


For  Norway: 


Shaltikl. 
966. 


For  tbe  Netherlands: 
[seal)     J.  Ltms. 
For  Portugal: 


For  tbe  United  Arab  Republic: 
(seal]     Sated  Fahici. 
Uarch  1,  1966. 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

[seal!     Peter  Gabrak. 
I3ecember  10,  1966. 
For  Sweden: 


For  Switzerland: 


For  Turkey: 


For  Yugoslavia: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
I)orted  this  convention  unanimously.  It 
applies  to  the  service  abroad  of  Judicial 
and  extrajudicial  documents  in  all  civil 
and  commercial  cases.  It  was  formu- 
lated and  approved  by  representatives 
of  23  member  countries  at  the  10th  ses- 
sion of  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private 
International  Law  which  was  held  from 
October  7  to  28,  1964.  It  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  November 
16,  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report,  containing  an  ex- 
planation of  this  convention,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

The  convention  consists  of  a  preamable, 
31  articles,  and  an  annex  which  contains 
several  forms  relating  to  the  service  of  docu- 
ments. It  is  designed  to  Insure  that  p«Lrties 
involved  in  a  suit  be  given  timely  notice 
with  respect  to  Judicial  and  extrajudicial 
documents  served  abroad  and  to  facilitate 
international  Judicial  assistance  by  sim- 
plifying  and  expediting  tbe  procedures  for 
that  purpose.  Some  of  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  convention  are  discussed 
below. 

PROVISIONS  OF  CONVENnON 

Article  2  requires  each  State  to  designate 
a  central  authority  to  receive  requests  for 
service  of  documents  coming  from  other 
countries.  Although  this  central  authority 
is  always  to  be  available,  its  use  is  not  com- 
pulsory. In  this  connection,  articles  8 
through  11  provide  for  channels  of  service 
outside  the  central  authority.  Including  serv- 
ice by  diplomatic  or  consular  ofllcers. 

Article  5  requires  tbe  central  authority 
to  serve  the  document  or  to  have  it  served 
"by  an  appropriate  agency  •  •  •  (a)  by  a 
method  prescribed  by  its  Internal  law  for 
the  service  of  documents  in  domestic  actions 
upon  persons  who  are  within  its  territory, 
or  (b)  by  a  pcirticiUar  method  requested  by 
the  applicant,  unless  such  a  method  is  In- 
compatible with  tbe  law  of  tbe  state  ad- 
dressed." Tbe  state  addressed  may  require 
the  document  to  be  translated  Into  Its  "of- 
ficial language  or  one  of  [Its)  ofllclal  lan- 
guages." e.g..  English  in  tbe  United  States  or 
German,  French,  of  Italian  In  Switzerland. 
The  Department  of  State  at  present  requires 
an  English  translation  with  respect  to  docu- 
ments sent  to  It. 

Articles  18  and  16  provide  substantial 
"due  process"  protection  for  the  addressee. 
Under  article  16,  Judgment  by  default  with- 
out notice  to  the  defendant  is  sharply  re. 
stricted  and  cannot  be  entered  imtll  after 
certain  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 
Moreover,  article  16  gives  broad  powers  to 
open  a  Judgment  entered  by  default  within 
reasonable  time  limits,  upon  proof  by  the 
defendant  of  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  showing  of  a  prima  facie  de- 
fense on  the  merits,  even  though  the  time 
to  do  this  has  expired  under  the  normal 
procedures  of  the  forum. 

Article  17  brings  extrajudicial  dociiments 
"emanating  from  authorities  and  Judicial 
officers"  within  tbe  scope  of  application  of 
tbe  convention.  This  is  Intended  to  include 
documents  emanating  from  notaries  under 
the  continental  system,  or  emanating  from 
administrative  agencies  and  commissions  or 
other  quasi-Judicial  trlbimals  In  our  own 
system. 

Article  19  was  Inserted  in  tbe  convention 
at  tbe  request  of  tbe  U.S.  delegation.  It 
provides : 

"To  tbe  extent  that  tbe  Internal  law  of  a 


contracting  state  permits  methods  of  trans- 
mission, other  than  those  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  articles,  of  documents  coming  from 
abroad,  for  service  within  its  territory,  the 
present  Convention  shall  not  affect  such 
provisions." 

This  article  was  included  to  make  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  change  internally  in 
tbe  philosophy,  policy,  and  procedures  of  the 
law  currently  in  effect  In  the  United  States 
which  deals  with  the  service  of  documents 
In  this  country  in  connection  with  proceed- 
ings before  foreign  and  international  tri- 
bunals (PubUc  Law  88-619) .  In  other  words, 
nothing  now  authorized  by  our  law  will  be 
repealed  or  modified  in  the  event  of  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  by  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  37, 
tbe  convention  will  enter  into  force  60  days 
after  the  deposit  of  tbe  third  instrimient  of 
ratification.  Although  the  convention  has 
been  signed  by  representatives  of  nine  coun- 
tries, it  iB  not  presently  in  force.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that. 
In  addition  to  tbe  United  States,  three  other 
coimtrles  (Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France)  are  now  going  through  their  ratifi- 
cation process. 

couicrrrEE  action  and  eecommendation 
The  Convention  on  the  Service  Abroad  of 
Judicial  and  Extrajudicial  Documents  was 
the  subject  of  a  public  bearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  April  11, 
1967,  At  that  time,  testimony  in  support 
of  tbe  convention  was  received  from  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Kearney,  Deputy  Legal  Adviser. 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  Joe  C.  Barrett,  at- 
torney at  law,  Jonesboro.  Ark.,  and  Mr.  Phil- 
ip W.  Amram.  U.S.  represenUtlve  to  tbe  10th 
session  of  tbe  Hague  Conference  on  Private 
International  Law.  Tbe  statements  which 
they  submitted  to  tbe  committee  are  incor- 
porated in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  committee  Is  not 
aware  of  any  opp>08ltlon  to  this  convention. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  supported  by  major 
legal  organizations.  Including  tbe  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law.  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  and 
tbe  Judicial  Conference  of  tbe  United  States. 
This  convention  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward the  international  codification  of  a  uni- 
form law  governing  the  service  of  Judicial 
and  extrajudicial  documents  abroad.  It  is 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
tbe  law  on  this  subject  which  is  presently  in 
effect  In  tbe  United  States  and  it  will  pro- 
vide Increased  protection  (due  process)  for 
American  citizens  who  are  involved  In  liti- 
gation abroad.  The  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  recommends,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  this  matter  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  convention  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its  var- 
ious parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  presentation  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  which  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Resolved  (two-thirdt  of  the  Senator$ 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  tbe  ratification  of  the 
convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  Judicial 
and  extrajudicial  document*  In  civil  or  com- 
merical  matters,  unanimously  approved  at 
the  lOth  session  of  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law,  October  7-28. 
1964.  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
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SUtes  of  America  at  Tbe  Hague  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1965.  (Executive  C.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, first  Session.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


TAX  DELINQUENCIES 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  am  nihig  the  13th  an- 
nual delinquent  tax  report.  Tills  report 
covers  the  calendar  year  1966  and  shows 
tax  delinquencies  as  totaling  $1,416,193.- 
000.  representing  an  increase  of  $149,- 
010.000  or  12  percent  above  1965. 

Nor  is  this  a  good  report  in  other  re- 
spects. It  is  particularly  disturbing 
when  we  examine  the  employment  tax 
delinquencies. 

In  1966  these  delinquencies  jumped 
from  $222,296,000  the  year  before  to 
$312,636,000.  This  is  an  alltlme  high 
for  delinquent  employment  taxes  since 
the  release  of  the  first  annual  report  In 
1954. 

Tuenty-ftve  offices  reported  delin- 
quent employment  taxes  at  an  alltime 
high  since  these  statistics  were  first 
compiled.   These  25  offices  are: 

Albany.  N.Y.;  Brooldyn.  N.Y.;  Ports- 
mouth, Maine;  Richmond.  Va.;  Atlanta. 
Ga.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Columbia.  S.C; 
Greensboro,  N.C.;  Jacltson,  Miss.;  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.;  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Louisville. 
Ky.;  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Austin,  Tex.;  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Wichita.  Kans.;  Boise, 
Idaho;  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Three  offices — Helena,  Mont.;  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
reported  new  lows  in  total  tax  delin- 
quencies, but  not  a  single  office  reported 
a  new  low  in  delinquent  employment 
taxes. 

Nine  offices — Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Jaclcson, 
Miss.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  Austin.  Tex.;  Lit- 
tle Rock.  Ark.;  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  and 
Puerto  Rico — reported  their  total  tax 
delinquencies  at  an  alltime  high. 

This  report  is  most  disturbing  when 
we  consider  that  employment  taxes  rep- 
resent income  taxes,  social  security 
taxes,  and  so  forth,  withheld  by  the  em- 
ployers from  the  paycheclcs  of  their  em- 
ployees. Money  withheld  from  the  em- 
ployees' [>ay  envelopes  does  not  belong 
to  the  employer,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances does  the  employer  have  the  right 
to  divert  these  funds  to  his  own  personal 
use;  these  are  in  effect  trust  funds. 

This  $1,416,193,000.  representing  the 
amount  of  delinquent  taxes  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966.  does  not  tell  the  full  story. 
During  calendar  year  1966  taxes  totaling 
$219,656,000  were  abated. 

In  addition,  taxes  totaling  $253,006,000 
were  classified  as  uncollectible  during 
1966. 

A  detailed  report  for  each  of  the  vari- 
ous collection  districts  wlU  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  I  shall  cite  the  more  glaring 
changes. 


Albany,  N.Y..  reports  a  startling  In- 
crease in  delinquent  accounts.  Delin- 
quent employment  taxes  Jiunped  178 
percent  or  to  $4,265,000  as  compared  with 
$1,533,000  in  1965.  This  \s  a  new  high. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  in  Albany  Jumped 
51  percent  over  the  previous  year  or  to 
$9,801,000  as  compared  with  $6,462,000 
the  year  previous. 

Augusta,  Maine:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies Jumped  113  percent  over  the 
previous  year  or  to  $679,000  as  compared 
to  $318,000  in  1965.  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies during  the  same  period  jumped 
65  percent  or  from  $1,518,000  to  $2,507,- 
000  in  1966. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies jumped  83  percent  or  from 
$4,966,000  to  $9,106,000  in  1966.  During 
the  same  period  total  tax  delinquencies 
in  this  office  jumped  11  percent,  from 
$29,414,000  to  $32,849,000. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies show  only  a  slight  rise  of  less 
than  1  percent  or  from  $26,713,000  to 
$26,896,000,  but  this  still  represents  a 
new  high.  Its  total  taxes  were  reduced 
13  percent  or  from  $108,485,000  to 
$93,868,000. 

Buffalo.  N.Y..  which  now  includes  the 
former  Syracuse  district,  showed  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies  eis  having 
risen  from  $3,387,000  to  $4,743,000  or  an 
increase  of  40  percent.  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies during  the  same  period  estab- 
lished a  new  high,  rising  from  $16,029.- 
000  in  1965  to  $19,344,000  in  1966  or  an 
Increase  of  20  percent. 

Burlington,  Vt.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  this  office  show  a  startling 
increase,  rising  from  $98,000  to  $381,000 
in  1966,  an  increase  of  288  percent,  while 
during  this  same  period  the  total  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  72  percent  from  $576,000 
in  1965  to  $995,000  in  1966. 

Hartford.  Conn.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies jumped  132  percent  or  from 
$1,666,000  to  $3,870,000.  During  the 
same  period  the  tax  delinquencies  In 
Hartford  dropped  14  percent  or  from 
$13,215,000  to  $11,295,000. 

Manhattan,  N.Y.:  Emplojrment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  this  office  rose  from  $32.- 
527.000  at  the  end  of  1965  to  $40,104,000 
In  December  1966,  representing  an  In- 
crease of  23  percent.  During  the  same 
calendar  year  the  total  tax  delinquencies 
in  this  office  Jumped  60  percent  or  from 
$147,058,000  to  $235,442,000. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.:  In  this  office  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies  jumped  126 
percent  to  a  new  high  or  from  $338,000 
in  1965  to  $767,000  in  1966.  During  the 
same  period  the  total  tax  delinquencies 
rose  13  percent,  from  $1,353,000  in  1965 
to  $1,530,000  in  1966. 

Providence.  R.I.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  from  $748,000  in  1965  to 
$1,561,000  in  1966,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  108  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  total  tax  delinquencies  rose  42 
percent  or  from  $2,116,000  in  1965  to 
$3,010,000  in  1966. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  18  percent,  from  $5,271,- 
000  to  $6,261,000.  while  during  the  same 
period  total  tax  delinquencies  rose  from 
$21,938,000  to  $33,370,000  or  52  percent. 

Newark,  N.J.,  shows  slight  Increases 
in   both   delinquent  employment  taxes 


and  in  delinquent  total  taxes.  The  em- 
ployment taxes  in  this  office  rose  4  per- 
cent or  from  $13,268,000  In  1965  to  $13,- 
843,000  In  1966.  Its  total  taxes  rose  5 
percent  or  from  $59,407,000  to 
$62,662,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  rose  in  this  office  from 
$8,133,000  to  $10,437,000,  or  28  percent. 
The  total  tax  delinquencies  rose  11  per- 
cent, or  from  $38,316,000  to  $42,777,000. 

Plttsbvu-gh,  Pa.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  from  $3,542,000  to 
$6,288,000,  an  increase  of  75  percent; 
however,  during  the  same  period  the 
total  tax  delinquencies  dropped  14  per- 
cent, or  from  $23,346,000  in  1965  to  $19.- 
966,000  in  1966. 

Richmond,  Va.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  44  percent  from  $2,672,- 
000  to  $3,856,000  establishing  a  new 
high  for  this  office.  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies during  this  same  period  jumped 
from  $13,328,000  to  $19,076,000,  an  in- 
crease of  43  percent. 

Wilmington.  Del.:  I  take  pride  in  mak- 
ing this  report  on  my  home  State.  Em- 
ployment tsjc  delinquencies  in  Wilming- 
ton dropped  26  percent,  or  from  $594,000 
to  $436,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
total  tax  delinquencies  dropped  about  7 
percent,  or  from  $4,326,000  to  $3,984,000. 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  Elmployment  tax  delin- 
quencies reached  a  new  high,  jumping 
51  percent,  from  $2,943,000  to  $4,446,000 
in  1966.  There  was  very  little  change  in 
the  total  tax  delinquencies,  less  than  1 
percent,  which  rose  from  $18,497,000  to 
$18,610,000. 

Birmingham,  Ala.:  Delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  rose  33  percent,  or  from 
$2,579,000  in  1965  to  $3,440,000  In  1966. 
thereby  establishing  a  new  high.  Dur- 
ing the  same  12-month  period,  total  tax 
delinquencies  rose  from  $9,375,000  to 
$11,758,000.  representing  a  25-percent 
increase. 

Columbia,  S.C:  Employment  taxes  in 
this  office  reached  a  new  high,  rising  77 
percent,  from  $1,283,000  to  1965  to  $2.- 
277.000  in  1966;  however,  the  overall  re- 
port of  this  office  is  good  in  that  its  total 
tax  delinquencies  dropped  from  $25,729.- 
000  to  $8,794,000,  a  65-percent  change. 

Greensboro,  N.C.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  rose  43  percent  to  a  new 
high,  from  $2,206,000  to  $3,163,000. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  rose  2  percent, 
$15,199,000  in  1965  as  compared  to  $15,- 
632,000  in  1966. 

Jackson,  Miss.:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  rose  from  $1,218,000  to  $1,- 
736,000  in  1966,  an  Increase  of  42  percent. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  rose  from  $5,045,- 
000  to  $5,891,000  in  1966.  an  increase  of 
16  percent.  Both  items  are  at  a  new 
high. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. :  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  to  a  new  high,  from 
$10,412,000  in  1965  to  $14,119,000  hi  1966, 
an  Increase  of  35  percent.  Total  tax 
delinquencies  in  this  office  dropped  5 
percent  or  $92,420,000  in  1966  as  com- 
pared to  $98,275,000  in  1965. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  in  this  office  rose  60  per- 
cent, from  $2,332,000  In  1965  to  $3,750,- 
000  In  1966.  During  the  same  period 
total  tax  delinquencies  rose  43  percent, 
from  $11,923,000  to  $17,093,000  in  1966. 
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This  is  a  new  high  for  this  oflBce  on  both 
accounts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  reached  a  new  high 
through  a  77-percent  increase,  or  from 
$3,002,000  in  1965  to  $5,326,000  in  1966. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  rose  15  percent, 
from  $14,989,000  in  1965  to  $17,311,000  in 
1966. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  76  percent,  from  $3,288,- 
000  to  $5,788,000  in  1966.  During  the 
same  period  total  tax  delinquencies  rose 
slightly  less  than  4  percent  or  $34,790,000 
In  1965  as  compared  to  $36,106,000  in 
1966. 

Detroit.  Mich. :  Emplosmient  tax  delin- 
quencies in  this  ofiBce  rose  69  percent, 
from  $7,452,000  in  1965  to  $12,595,000  in 
1966.  During  the  same  period  total  tax 
delinquencies  rose  23  percent  or  from 
$32,078,000  to  $39,469,000. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Employment  taxes 
In  this  office  jumped  171  percent,  to  a 
new  high  from  $2,908,000  to  $7,884,000  in 
1966.  During  the  same  period  total  tax 
delinquencies  rose  36  percent,  from  $18,- 
213,000  to  $24,838,000  in  1966. 

Louisville.  Ky.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  54  percent  to  a  new  high, 
from  $1,528,000  in  1965  to  $2,356,000  in 
1966;  however,  total  tax  delinquencies  in 
this  office  dropped  12  percent  or  from 
$11,795,000  in  1965  to  $10,306,000  in  1966. 
Paricersburg,  W.  Va.:  Delinquent  em- 
plosmient  taxes  rose  60  percent,  from 
$854,000  to  $1,369,000.  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies rose  57  percent  or  from 
$2,974,000  in  1965  to  $4,690,000  in  1966. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  jimiped  62  percent  or  from 
$151,000  in  1965  to  $245,000  in  1966;  how- 
ever, total  tax  delinquencies  in  Aberdeen 
droped  12  percent  in  1966,  from  $1,214,000 
to  $1,067,000. 

Chicago,  El.:  Delinquent  employment 
taxes  rose  20  percent,  from  $10,073,000  in 
1965  to  $12,138,000  in  1966;  however,  total 
tax  delinquencies  in  Chicago  dropped  15 
percent  in  1966.  from  $51,012,000  in  1965 
to  $43,300,000  in  1966. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa :  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  rose  nearly  65  percent,  from 
$861,000  in  1965  to  $1,428,000  in  1966. 
This  is  a  new  high.  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies dropped  12  percent,  from 
$5,112,000  in  1965  to  $4,500,000. 

Fargo.  N.  Dak.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies jumped  153  percent,  from 
$97,000  in  1965  to  $246,000  in  1966.  while 
total  tax  delinquencies  rose  17  percent, 
from  $517,000  to  $608,000  In  1966. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  rose  70  percent,  from 
$1,733,000  to  $2,952,000.  During  the 
same  period  total  tax  delinquencies  rose 
18  percent,  from  $10,758,000  in  1965  to 
$12,771,000  in  1966. 

Omaha,  Nebr.:  The  report  on  delin- 
quent enuiloyment  taxes  in  this  district 
Is  shockmg.  During  1966  delinquent 
employment  taxes  in  this  office  rose  620 
percent  or  from  $426,000  to  $3,067,000. 
During  the  same  12-month  period  total 
tax  delinquencies  rose  nearly  36  percent, 
from  $5,943,000  in  1965  to  $8,079,000  in 
1966.  Both  employment  tax  and  total 
tax  delinquencies  in  this  office  are  at  a 
new  high. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Employment  tax  delin- 


quencies in  this  office  Increased  92  per- 
cent, from  $2,792,000  to  $5,363,000  In 
1966.  During  the  same  year  total  tax 
delinquencies  rose  18  percent,  from 
$15,114,000  to  $17,893,000. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  reports  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies or  $2,272,000  in  1966  as  compared  to 
$2,049,000  in  1965.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod total  tax  delinquencies  drained  4 
percent,  from  $9,332,000  in  1965  to 
$8,937,000. 

Springfield,  111.:  Delinquent  «nploy- 
ment  taxes  jumped  119  percent  or  from 
$803,000  in  1965  to  $1,764,000  in  1966. 
During  the  same  year  total  tax  delin- 
quencies, however,  declined  30  percent, 
from  $9,112,000  to  $6,306,000  in  1966. 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.:  Employment 
tax  delinquencies  rose  from  $658,000  to 
$1,347,000  in  1966.  an  increase  of  104 
percent.  Total  tax  delinquencies  rose 
from  $4,000,000  to  $5,606,000,  an  increase 
of  40  percent,  thereby  establishing  a  new 
high. 

Austin,  Tex.,  reports  an  increase  in  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies  of  30  percent 
rising  from  $4,368,000  to  $5,703,000  In 
1966.  Total  tax  delinquencies  during 
the  same  12-month  period  rose  47  per- 
cent, from  $41,385,000  in  1965  to  $61,104.- 
000  in  1966.  This  represents  an  all-time 
high  on  both  accounts. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.:  Delinquent  employ, 
ment  taxes  rose  36  percent,  from  $279,000 
in  1965  to  $381,000  in  1966;  however, 
there  was  very  little  change  in  the  total 
tax  delinquencies,  which  rose  from 
$1,098,000  in  1965  to  $1,102,000  in  1966. 
Dallas.  Tex.:  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies in  this  office  reached  a  new 
high,  rising  63  percent  in  1966  or  an  In- 
crease from  $4,051,000  in  1965  to  $6,602,- 
000  in  1966.  During  the  same  period 
total  tax  delinquencies  rose  13  percent, 
from  $20,446,000  in  1965  to  $23,126,000  in 
1966. 

Denver.  Colo.,  joined  the  parade  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  high  in  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  which  rose  65  percent  in 
this  office  or  from  $2,004,000  to  $3,317.- 
000  in  1966.  During  the  same  period 
total  tax  delinquencies  dropped  24  per- 
cent, from  $16,025,000  in  1965  to  $12,118.- 
000  in  1966. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  rose  91  percent,  from  $594,000 
in  1965  to  $1,140,000  in  1966.  Total  tax 
delinquencies  during  the  same  period 
rose  from  $9,981,000  to  $10,390,000.  an  in- 
crease of  4  pereent,  the  highest  in  13 
years  for  both  items. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  rose  nearly  75  percent  or  from 
$2,752,000  in  1965  to  $4,813,000  in  1966 
thereby  establishing  a  new  high.  During 
the  same  period  total  tax  delinquencies 
rose  37  percent  from  $10,425,000  in  1965 
to  $14,342,000  in  1966. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.:  Delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  rose  nearly  21  percent, 
from  $1,979,000  in  1965  to  $2,393,000  in 
1966.  Total  tax  delinquencies  rose  31 
percent,  from  $6,614,000  to  $8,693,000  In 
1966. 

Wichita.  Kans.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  75  percent,  from  $1,009.- 
000  to  $1,771,000  In  1966,  a  new  high.  At 
the  same  time  the  total  tax  delinquencies 


rose  34  percent,  from  $5,414,000  in  1965 
to  $7,283,000  in  1966. 

Anchorage,  Alaska:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  rose  53  percent,  from 
$520,000  in  1965  to  $800,000  in  1966. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  rose  28  percent 
or  from  $1,500,000  In  1965  to  $1,930  000 
in  1966. 

Boise.  Idaho:  Delinquent  employment 
taxes  rose  nearly  48  percent  to  a  new 
high  or  from  $637,000  in  1965  to  $942- 
000  in  1966;  however,  total  tax  delin- 
quencies in  this  office  dropped  18  per- 
cent, from  $2,321,000  in  1965  to  $1895- 
000  in  1966. 

Helena.  Mont.,  has  a  better  report. 
While  employment  taxes  rose  from 
$424,000  in  1965  to  $440,000  In  1966.  or 
about  3  percent,  total  tax  delinquencies 
dropped  over  1 1  percent  to  a  new  low  or 
from  $1,655,000  to  $1,466,000  in  1966. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  rose  62  percent  or  to  $764,000 
in  1966  as  compared  with  $471,000  the 
year  before.  Total  tax  delinquencies  in 
this  office  rose  7  percent  during  this  same 
period,  from  $3,915,000  to  $4,194,000. 

Los  Angeles.  CaUf . :  Taxes  in  this  dis- 
trict rose  $9  million  or  from  $19,003,000 
in  1965  to  $28,175,000  in  1966.  an  increase 
of  48  percent.  Total  tax  delinquencies 
rose  from  $97,186,000  In  1965  to  $116,- 
753,000  in  1966  or  an  increase  of  20  per- 
cent. This  is  a  new  high  In  total  tax 
delinquencies. 

Phoenix.  Ariz.:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  in  this  office  rose  72  percent 
while  total  tax  delinquencies  rose  18  per- 
cent. Delinquent  employment  taxes  In 
1966  totaled  $1,996,000  as  compared  to 
$1,156,000  the  year  before  while  total  tax 
delinquencies  rose  from  $6,372,000  In 
1965  to  $7,565,000  in  1966. 

Portland,  Oreg.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  13  percent  or  from  $1,- 
420,000  in  1965  to  $1,616,000  in  1966; 
however,  during  the  same  12 -month  pe- 
riod total  tax  delinquencies  In  this  office 
dropped  48  percent,  from  $13,424,000 
In  1965  to  $6,972,000.  This  Is  the  low- 
est level  In  13  years  for  total  tax  de- 
linquencies for  this  office. 

Reno.  Nev.:  The  report  of  this  office 
Is  better.  While  employment  taxes  did 
rise  2  percent,  from  $2,480,000  to  $2,539,- 
000  in  1966.  the  total  tax  delinquencies 
dropped  21  percent,  from  $8,348,000  to 
$6,594,000. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah:  This  office  shows 
an  increase  of  7  percent  in  employment 
tax  delinquencies  or  $1,102,000  in  1966 
and  $1,023,000  in  1965;  however,  again 
the  total  tax  delinquencies  decreased,  this 
time  by  12  percent  or  from  $3,790,000  In 
1965  to  $3,333,000  in  1966. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.:  Delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  in  this  office  rose  47  per- 
cent or  from  $7,349,000  In  1965  to  $10,- 
806.000  In  1966  although  the  total  tax 
delinquencies  decreased  9  percent,  from 
$44,915,000  in  1965  to  $40,604,000  In  1966, 
a  13-year  low  for  total  delinquencies. 

Seattle,  Wash.:  This  office  reports  a 
103-percent  tncreswe  in  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes,  rising  from  $1,374,000  In 
1965  to  $2,798,000  In  1966.  Tbtal  tax 
delinquencies  during  the  same  period 
rose  from  $8,803,000  In  1965  to  $9,470,000 
In  1966,  an  Increase  of  7  percent. 
Puerto  Rico:  Delinquent  employment 
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taxes  rose  19  percent  or  from  $1,470,000 
to  $1,752,000.  Total  tax  delinquencies 
rose  42  percent  or  from  $1,772,000  in  1965 
to  $2,524,000  in  1966.  These  represent 
new  highs  In  both. 

Other  Intomatlonal  operations  show  a 
44-percent  reduction  In  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes,  dropping  from  $511,000 
in  1965  to  $282,000  In  1966.  while  the 
total  tax  delinquencies  Increased  10  per- 
cent, rising  from  $63,911,000  in  1965  to 
$70,324,000  in  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  letter  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment signed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Smith. 
Acting  Commissioner,  and  dated  March 
15,  1967,  along  with  the  charts  showing 
the  Inventory  of  taxpayer  delinquent  ac- 
counts for  December  1966  and  1965  and 
the  delinquent  accounts  classified  as  un- 
collectible and  abated  for  those  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  charts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Treasttht  Depabtment, 

INTBUTAL  RXVrafTTX  SEKVICB, 

Wcuhington,  D.C.,  March  IS,  1967, 
Bon.  John  J.  Wuxjams, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Senatob  Williams:  This  Is  in  re- 
tponse  to  your  letter  of  December  22,  1966, 
requesting  a  report  ob  the  Inventory  of  de- 
llquent  tax  accounts  as  of  December  31,  1966. 

I  am  glad  to  furnish  this  Information  and 
am  attaching  a  tabulation  showing  our  year- 
end  Inventory  broken  down  by  the  various 
tax  groups  and  showing  the  Inactive  ac- 
counts In  the  columns  to  the  right.  The 
figures  In  the  Inactive  category  are  Included 
in  the  figures  In  the  colimins  under  the  varl- 
out  tax  groups.  All  offlcea  were  current  In 
their  Issuances  as  of  December  31,  and  there- 
fore all  accounts  In  a  delinquent  status  as 
of  that  date  are  Included  In  the  tabulation. 

The  following  table  summarizes  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1965  and  1966,  the  taxpayer  de- 
linquent accounts  broken  down  as  to  active 
and  inactive  status.  Accounts  in  the  In- 
active category  are  those  on  which  collection 
has  been  deferred  pending  the  outcome  of 
audit  examinations,  court  cases,  or  other 
contingent  actions.  Since  these  accounts 
are  not  subject  to  closure  action  until  after 
the  outcome  of  audit,  court  proceedings,  etc., 
is  determined,  the  Service  has  little  oppor- 
tunity to  do  anything  that  would  help  hold 
this  part  of  our  delinquent  account  Inven- 
tory at  a  low  level. 

TDA  inventory 
[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


Active 

Inacttv« 

Total 

Dec  31, 1965 

$093,192 
792, 751 

$578,991 
623. 4« 

$1,267,188 

Dec.  31. 1966 

1,416^193 

Change  from  Dec  U, 
1965,  to  1986 

+99,590 

+40.4Jn 

+140,010 

Percent  change 

+14 

+S 

+12 

Numl)«r 

Dec.  31, 1965 

Dec.  31, 1966 

877.  IM 
028.906 

147.  $43 

1,016,074 
1,071,448 

Change  from  Dec.  81, 
1M5,  to  1966 

+46.760 

+a,616 

+85,374 

Percent  change 

+6 

+6 

+6 

Calendar  year  1966  was  one  of  continued 
high  activity  In  the  Issuance  and  closure 
of  delinquent  accounts.  Issuances  totaled 
2.8  million  In  number,  up  3%  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  $1.9  billion  in  amount,  up 
12%  over  l96fi.  For  the  same  period,  clo- 
sures totaled  2.77  million  In  number  and 
$1.76  billion  In  amoimt.  While  both  of 
these  figures  reflected  Increases  of  8%  over 
those  for  1965,  they  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  high  Issuances  during  1966,  which  meant 
that  the  upward  trends  In  our  year-end 
figures  for  the  previous  year  were  not  re- 
versed. 

Variation  In  our  delinquent  account  Issu- 
ance pattern  and  urgent  training  require- 
ments also  contributed  to  our  continued  rise 
in  Inventory.  Delinquent  accoiint  Issuances 
in  December  1966  were  much  higher  than  In 
December  1965.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the 
additional  accounts  came  out  too  late  In 
December  to  permit  our  working  any  consid- 
erable part  of  them  out  of  our  Inventory 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Tax  Lien  Act, 
approved  November  2.  1966.  and  made  ef- 
fective November  3.  1066,  was  the  first  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  lien  and  levy 
statutes  In  50  years.  The  Congress  gave  xis 
a  new  set  of  rules  for  this  phase  of  o\ir 
collection  work.  Changes  were  so  far  reach- 
ing that  our  delinquent  account  closures 
necessarily  slowed  down  while  our  people 
became  acquainted  with  the  new  require- 
ments, and.  In  fact,  on  some  phases  we  had 
to  tell  our  districts  to  discontinue  action 
until  we  could  issue  procedural  guidance  for 
them  to  follow. 

Although  of  somewhat  lesser  Impact,  ex- 
tensive training  of  people  assigned  to  de- 
linquent accounts  work  was  occasioned  by 
the  transfer  of  Jiirlsdlctlon  over  substantially 
all  offers  In  compromise  from  Audit  to  our 
Collection  fimctlon.  This  training  also  had 
to  be  accomplished  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  1966  calendar  year  as  the  transfer 
was  made  on  January  3.  1967. 

There  has  been  no  letup  In  our  efforts  to 
conduct  a  vigorous  and  firm  collection  pro- 
gram. We  continue  to  stress  taxpayer  edu- 
cation and  other  measures  designed  to  obtain 
and  Improve  the  voluntary  compliance  of 
the  taxpaylng  public,  followed  by  prompt 
enforcement  action  In  the  case  of  thooe  who 
do  not  respond.  Because  of  the  "trust  fund" 
nature  of  the  withheld  taxes  Involved,  we 
are  continuing  our  accelerated  collection  pro- 
gram in  the  case  of  employers  who  file  their 
employment  tax  returns  without  the  re- 
quired payment. 

We  are  attaching  a  dlsrtrlct-by-dlstrlct 
tabulation  of  uncollectible  accoimts  and 
abatements  for  1966.  This  will  give  you 
the  Information  you  seek  on  accounts  writ- 
ten off  as  uncollectible  and  abated  In  our 
various  offices.  In  your  letter  3rou  also  ap- 
pear to  be  suggesting  that  we  keep  In  our 
Inventory  accounts  written  off  as  uncollect- 
ible on  which  the  statute  has  not  tolled. 
While  I  believe  that  my  previous  letter  to 
you  of  July  28.  1966.  and  perhaps  otir  con- 
versations may  have  led  you  to  believe  that 
this  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  \is  to  ac- 
complish, I  should  like  to  make  clear  that 
we  do  not  keep  this  Information  In  a  readily 
reportable  form.  This  Is  not  to  say — as  I 
have  pointed  out  elsewhere — that  we  do  not 
keep  an  eye  on  accoxinte  declared  uncol- 
lectible but  we  do  not  keep  our  records  In 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  a  running  tally  of 
these  accounts  in  our  Inventory.  I  must  tell 
you  that  to  attempt  to  compile  this  Infor- 
mation now  would  require  going  through 
several  hundred  thousand  case  files  Involv- 
ing a  very  substantial  expenditure  of  man- 
power. 


As  you  know,  our  "uncollectible"  class- 
ification procedure  Is  a  device  to  enable 
management  to  use  Its  manpower  resources 
to  the  maximum  extent.  Stated  otherwise, 
we  classify  as  uncollectible  those  accounts 
on  which  the  likelihood  of  collection  is  so 
remote  that  we  cannot  afford  to  devote  man- 
power to  them  that  could  better  be  used 
on  more  productive  work.  Typical  of  these 
are  no  asset  cases,  taxpayers  that  cannot  be 
located  and  those  where  collection  would 
cause  undue  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  or  his 
family. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  after  class- 
ification as  uncollectible,  periodic  reviews 
are  made  by  management  and  also  by  our 
Internal  Auditors.  Needless  to  say,  in  event 
of  Improvement  In  the  taxpayer's  financial 
situation  or  location  of  reachable  assets,  the 
account  Is  reeu:tlvated  and  collection  effort 
resumed. 

We  were  able  to  use  our  Data  Processing 
equipment  In  a  two-region  test  last  year  to 
collect  accounts  classified  as  uncollectible. 
This  Involved  associating  delinquent  liabil- 
ities with  the  prospective  refunding  record 
and  enabled  us  to  offset  more  than  $1.7  mil- 
lion against  delinquent  accounts  of  whlcli 
about  81%  were  In  the  uncoUecUble  class- 
ification, "nils  procedure  was  expended  serv- 
Icewlde  and  Is  now  In  effect. 

Abatements  are,  of  course,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  uncoUectlblee.  Except  in  the 
case  of  offers  In  compromise,  an  assessment 
la  abated  only  If  It  Is  In  excess  of  the  tax 
amount  actually  due  and  owing  at  the  time. 
The  following  types  of  assessment  qualify  for 
abatement : 

1.  Assessments  In  excess  of  the  amount 
legally  due  as  determined  by  audit  examina- 
tion. 

2.  Assessments  in  excess  of  the  amount 
accepted  on  an  offer  In  compromise. 

3.  Jeopardy  assessments  later  determined 
by  court  ruling  to  be  excessive. 

4.  Je<q>ardy  assessments  where  It  Is  ad- 
ministratively determined  that  jeopardy 
does  not  exist. 

5.  Transferee  asseesments  In  excess  of  the 
basic  transferor  assessment. 

6.  100  percent  penalty  assessments  in  ex- 
cess of  the  basic  corporate  assessment. 

Assessments  made  In  transferee  cases  al- 
ways duplicate  an  amount  already  assessed 
against  the  transferor,  and  In  cases  Involving 
the  100  percent  penalty,  assessments  made 
against  officers  or  employes  of  the  ttucpayer 
always  constitute  a  duplication  of  an  amount 
already  assessed  against  the  taxpayer  him- 
self. In  fact,  transferee  assessments,  all 
representing  the  same  basic  transferor  liabil- 
ity, may  be  made  against  several  transferees, 
and  the  100  percent  penalty  may  be  assessed 
against  more  than  one  person  in  respect  of 
the  same  offense.  However,  no  more  is  actu- 
ally collected  than  Is  actually  due.  of  course, 
and  aU  assessments  over  and  above  the  baaXo 
one  m\ist  ultimately  be  abated. 

In  jeopcuxly  cases,  the  situation  differs 
in  that  the  assessments  made  are  usually 
against  the  taxpayer  and  the  taxpayer  only. 
However,  the  amounts  Involved  are  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  such  Information, 
sometimes  rather  limited,  as  Is  Immediately 
available  to  the  Service.  Jeopardy  assess- 
ments may,  therefore,  be  In  excess  of  the 
true  liability  as  subsequently  determined 
when  all  the  facts  are  disclosed.  In  such 
cases,  the  amount  of  the  jeopardy  assessment 
Is  adjusted  to  the  true  lUblllty. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  ts  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Smith. 
Acting  Commiasioner. 
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Taxpayer  delinquent  accounts  classified  as  uncollectible  and  abaUd,  calendar  years  1968  and  1965 


Region  and  district 


TotaJ. 


North  AUantlo 

Mld-AUantlc 

Soutfaeast 

Central  

Midwest 

Southwest "'"' 

Wen  tern 

International  operatkms. 

North  Atlantic  region: 

Albany 

Angasta 

Boaton 

Brooklyn 

Boflalo 

Burlington..  .„ 

Hartford 

Manhattan 

Portsmouth 

ProTidence 

Mid-AUantic  region: 

Baltimore 

Newark . 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsbuiuh.... 

Richmond..... 

WUminirton... 

Southeast  region: 

Atlanta 

Blrmingbani 

Colombia. .. 

Greensboro '.'. 

Jackaon 

JacksonyiUe 

NashTlUe 

Central  region: 

Cincinnati..-. .. 

Cleveland 

Detroit " 

IndianaDolls 


XJnoollectlble 


Parkersborg. 
Midwest  region: 

Aberdeen 

Chicago 

Des  Moines.. 

Farso 

Milwaukee.. 

Omaha 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul. 


Springfleld. 
tnwest  regie 


Southwest  region: 

Albuquerque 

Austin 

Cheyenne 

Dallas 

Denver.  

Little  Rock 

New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City. 

Wichita 

Western  region: 

.\nchorage 

Boise 

Helena 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Reno 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

International  operations: 

f^ierto  Rico 

Another 


Number 


19M 


308^763 


«1.02S 
38,«86 
43,330 
38.710 
38,633 
30, 940 
70^838 


l,6fle 
784 

S,U4 
30^337 

6,231 
216 

8,006 

33,042 

804 

733 

10,887 
0,887 
7,433 
3,388 
6^636 
806 

8,370 
4,752 
3;  836 

7,040 

2,300 

11,631 

e,S93 

4.030 
6^276 
6^768 
4,331 
2,0M 
l.fifiO 

460 

15,680 

1,645 

400 
3,483 

030 
7,103 
3,742 
3,101 

1.135 
7,162 
427 
0,046 
3;210 
1.645 
3,668 
4,057 
1,600 

1,626 

960 

1.349 

005 

26.036 
3,048 
6,358 
1,037 
1.624 

22,427 
4,660 

781 
1,664 


1965 


274,893 


49,321 
46.221 
39.031 
25,142 
33.206 
31.436 
47.651 
2804 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  EUROPE 
"EAST  OP  THE  ELBE" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23  I  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  report  of  a  study 
mission  last  fall  to  Warsaw,  Moscow, 
Belgrade,  and  Prague.  The  report,  en- 
titled "East  of  the  Elbe,"  contained  a 
number  of  recommendations  concerning 
our  relations  with  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  these  recommendations 
were  not  made  carelessly  or  hastily  or 
with  any  partisan  Interest  In  mind.  They 
represented  several  months  of  hard  work 


1,556 
813 

7,903 
12,810 

5,470 
331 

2,556 

16,854 

927 

1.011 

11,084 

12,958 

12.213 

3.787 

6.349 

830 

7,153 
4.450 
2,503 
6,047 
1,064 
12,316 
3,610 

6,203 
6,380 
6^386 
3,434 
3,118 
1.610 

607 

12,508 

1.826 

340 
3,735 
1,130 
7,683 
3,506 
1,784 

1.291 
6,066 
615 
lot  279 
2,157 
1,887 
3,840 
3,528 
1,764 

455 

650 

974 

524 

20,830 

2,606 

3.049 

1.649 

1,416 

12.800 

3,789 

917 
1.977 


Amount  (thousands) 


1966 


$253,006 


70,034 
21.154 
34.606 
18.930 
23.492 
18,504 
63,300 
2.804 


1965 


$328,275 


Abated 


Number 


1966 


167, 768 


2,145 

282 

3,281 

32,449 

1,475 

88 

980 

28,030 

687 

616 

5,565 
6,035 
4,473 
2,969 
1,605 
400 

3,621 
2.433 
836 
3,997 
1,208 
20.360 
2,432 

2,468 
5,280 
4,040 
4.538 

1,720 
887 

158 

12,314 

1,210 

121 
1.612 

328 
3.468 
2.246 
2.147 

437 
4,967 

130 
4,361 
1,586 

968 
2,679 
3,082 

645 

730 

258 

683 

803 

37.023 

2.033 

2,883 

1.615 

1,018 

13,880 

2,284 

106 
2,698 


130.014 
50,906 
24.774 
15.933 
33.525 
20,713 
49.058 
3,350 


1,374 

218 

6^840 

18,094 

3,444 

74 

887 

97,916 

263 

916 

10.804 

18,273 

17,126 

1,891 

1,766 

1.044 

4,342 
1,943 
1,142 
2,416 
1.962 
11,629 
1.433 

4,017 
3.928 
3,637 
1.983 
1.368 
1,002 

539 

20,733 

685 

08 

3,588 

435 

3,020 

2.038 

2,389 

787 
4,938 

328 
8,294 
1,060 

483 
2,457 
1,833 

627 

878 

195 

323 

330 

31,415 

1,781 

1.444 

1,916 

1.307 

8.475 

999 

209 
3.142 


34.083 
28.973 
21.113 
16.453 
23.791 
14,785 
1&403 
2,157 


1,682 

392 

7,036 

8,206 

3,266 

322 

1,652 

10,798 

420 

430 

4.663 
7.741 
8,900 
3,545 
3,538 
586 

3,421 
2,297 
1,950 
4,219 
1,501 
5,363 
2;  368 

2,241 
4,418 
3,639 
8,680 
1,715 
860 

411 
8,728 
1.964 

368 
2,496 

953 
4,787 
2.144 
1,942 

663 
3,841 

197 
2,460 
1,961 
1,543 

900 
1,952 
1,268 

245 
764 
638 
638 
605 
068 
2,022 
501 

no 

7.031 
2.276 

881 
1,276 


1965 


146,334 


32.121 
22.838 
19.773 
17.950 
19.521 
16,284 
16,733 
2.105 


1,490 

390 

6,222 

6,854 

2,973 

808 

2,268 

10,606 

3S2 

786 

3,999 
8,131 
5.228 
3,104 
1.963 
433 

3.204 
2.672 
1,107 
3,360 
1,746 
5,793 
1,983 

1,873 
4,763 
4.686 
3,708 
2,147 
783 

271 
7.233 
1,228 

312 
2,006 

804 
4,623 
1,604 
1.170 

814 
3,972 

232 
3,425 
1,377 
1.286 
1.675 
2,428 
1,077 

264 

480 

527 

500 

963 

1,302 

2,206 

791 

708 

6,368 

1,634 

783 
1,322 


Amount  (thousands) 


1966 


3219,666 


49.300 
38,397 
41.763 
23.466 
36.042 
14.008 
34,063 
3,707 


1,108 

411 

5.910 

9,031 

4.336 

116 

2,442 

25,240 

291 


4.158 
9,777 
5.767 
6,045 
3,734 
937 

4,007 

2,016 
17,472 

2,146 

840 

12,134 

S,M> 

7,184 
6.116 
3,900 
1. 133 
2,518 
617 

444 

17,673 
1.632 
166 
2,132 
4,966 
5,516 
1,787 
1,825 

1,727 
2,500 
70 
3,020 
2,210 
1,063 
1,141 
1,688 
602 

310 

1,034 

392 

204 

487 

1,853 

1,093 

1.572 

967 

11,637 

3,416 

694 
2,013 


1965 


3299,  S3B 


54.201 
47.407 
18,338 
21,672 
17,351 
■3.930 
86.438 
40.693 


766 

124 

e.aBS 

20,585 

2,425 

140 

1,732 

21,025 

ia 

384 

5,409 
19,344 
7.553 
8.002 
4.766 
1,437 

3.520 
1,848 
932 
2,851 
1,144 
5,766 
2,278 

6,328 
4.703 
3,891 
4. 419 
2.823 
404 

362 
6,583 

968 

203 
2.149 

455 
4,924 

700 
l.OOJ 

1.582 
2,972 

147 
2.693 
1,331 

907 
1,211 
2,032 

655 

362 

368 

304 

416 

8,012 

1,415 

2.053 

891 

243 

70,745 

1.730 

447 
40,246 


both  In  Eastern  Europe  and  here  in 
Washington.  I  believe  that  these  recom- 
mendations are  sound,  that  they  are  In 
the  national  interest,  and  that  they 
should  be  acted  on  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Several  of  the  recommendations  in 
"East  of  the  Elbe"  were  largely  hortatory 
in  nature  and  require  no  specific  action. 
For  example,  I  recommended  that  our 
relations  with  West  Germany  not  have 
priority  over  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  that  the  two 
policies  be  pursued  hand  In  hand,  and 
that  we  urge  the  Germans  to  normeilize 


their  relations  with  Esistem  Europe,  and 
be  alert  to  any  possibilities  to  help  them 
to  do  so.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
leaders  of  the  new  German  Government 
seem  to  be  moving  in  this  direction,  and 
I  wish  them  well.  Were  I  visiting  East- 
em  Europe  today,  Instead  of  5  months 
ago  before  the  new  German  Government 
took  power,  this  particular  recommen- 
dation would  certainly  have  read  differ- 
ently. 

I  also  recommended  that  the  United 
States  move  with  the  utmost  possible 
speed  to  sign  a  nonproliferation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the 
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President  appoint  the  Vice  President  to 
be  American  Disarmsmient  Coordinator 
to  resolve  the  interagency  disputes  that 
so  constantly  inhibit  our  disarmament 
policy,  that  the  United  States  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment at  the  highest  possible  level  with 
the  aim  of  reaching  agreement  on  a 
moratorium  on  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems, and  that  we  lend  every  support  to 
any  Eastern  European  country  express- 
ing an  Interest  in  joining  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  recommendations  I  have  just  re- 
viewed need  no  specific  action.  They 
speak  for  themselves.  I  will  say  nothing 
further  about  them  today  except  to  note 
that  I  believe  that  they  are  still  valid 
and  that  we  should  continue  to  press 
for  their  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  turn  now  to  the 
specific  recommendations  in  my  report. 

First,  I  recommended  that  the  United 
States  propose  to  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva  that  it 
organize  a  special,  offlclal,  public  con- 
ference on  seismic  detection  which  would 
publish  a  document  setting  forth  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  need  for 
onslte  inspection  of  underground  ex- 
plosions. There  have  been  a  number  of 
private  conferences  held  on  this  ques- 
tion which  have  concluded  that  onslte 
inspection  is  not  necessary.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  many  other  countries  claim 
that  seismic  detection  has  advanced  to 
the  point  where  onslte  Inspection  is 
no  longer  called  for.  We  dispute  this 
claim  and  have  invited  Soviet  scientists 
to  discuss  it.  They  have  refused  and 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  seis- 
mologists have  therefore  not  met  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  since  1960. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
both  sides  to  present  their  arguments 
publicly,  for  a  double  "credibility  gap" 
is  beginning  to  open — a  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  and  a  gap 
between  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  public.  I  think  that  we 
must  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  neither 
gap  is  sustained.  Accordingly,  I  have 
written  the  Honorable  William  C.  Foster, 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  now  propose  to  the  18-Na- 
tlon  Disarmament  Conference  that  a 
special  conference  on  seismic  detection 
be  held  as  soon  as  work  on  a  non- 
proliferation  agreement  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Such  a  proposal  would  surely  be  re- 
garded by  the  nonnuclear  powers  as 
an  earnest  of  our  intentions  to  do  what 
we.  as  one  of  the  major  nuclear  powers, 
can  prudently  do  to  accelerate  disarma- 
ment and  decelerate  the  arms  race.  It 
would  thus  be  doubly  useful.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  help  achieve  wider 
acceptance  by  nonnuclear  powers  of  a 
nonproliferation  treaty.  In  the  second 
place.  It  should  speed  progress  toward 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  which 
should  surely  be  the  next  task  of  the  18- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference.  I  will 
Include  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Poster. 
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Second.  I  recommended  in  my  report 
that  the  Senate  consider  appointing  a 
small  group  to  visit  the  parliaments  of 
Europe  "east  of  the  Elbe"  on  an  infor- 
mal basis.    I  said  in  my  report : 

Another  point  of  contact  is  parliamentary 
exchanges.  The  time  Is  past  for  being  In- 
hibited by  the  fact  that  the  parliaments  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  not  equivalent  in  many 
ways  to  ours.  The  fact  remains  that  many 
Important  people  sit  in  these  parliaments; 
that  these  bodies,  generally  speaking,  repre- 
sent geographical  areas  and  economic  inter- 
ests in  the  country,  and  that  this  Is  another 
channel  for  exchanging  views  and  discussing 
dUTerences.  Many  Western  countries,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  our  NATO  allies,  have 
found  these  pcu-Iiamentary  contacts  fruitful. 
The  Eastern  Europeans  and  Soviets  seem  weU 
disposed  to  have  such  contacts  with  us. 

I  have  written  the  Vice  President,  in 
his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
suggesting  that  informtil  parUamentary 
exchanges  could  be  initiated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  Moscow 
this  coming  September.  I  have  suggested 
that  he  appoint  some  of  the  members  of 
the  delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  to  visit  the  Eastern 
European  countries  on  their  way  back 
from  Moscow.  I  will  Include  a  cxypy  of 
my  letter  to  the  Vice  President  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Third,  I  recommended  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  schedule  a 
full  series  of  open  hearings  on  East-West 
trade  in  order  to  meet  what  appetirs  to  be 
primarily  a  problem  of  public  education. 
Since  East-West  trade  obviously  Involves 
commercial,  as  well  as  financial  and  for- 
eign policy  questions,  the  Commerce 
Committee  also  has  a  most  Important 
part  to  play.  The  task  for  the  Senate  is, 
purely  and  simply,  to  determine  whether 
increased  East- West  trade  is  or  is  not  in 
our  national  Interest.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  of  laying  the  groundwork  for 
such  a  Judgment  than  open  hearings. 

Hence,  on  April  7  I  wrote  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  requesting  that  he 
explore  with  the  committee  and  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  Commerce  and  Finance 
Committees  the  question  of  holding  pub- 
lic hearings  of  an  educational  nature.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  are 
members  of  the  Finance  and  Commerce 
Committees  will  follow  suit  and  support 
my  initiative.  I  will  Include  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Fourth,  I  recommended  rescinding  the 
absolute  ban  on  shipping  food  for  peace 
to  countries  trading  with  North  Vietnam 
or  Cuba.    I  noted  in  my  report: 

Hie  Intent  of  the  law  may  be  admirable. 
On  cloae  analysis,  however.  It  seems  clear 
that  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  would  hardly 
notice  the  difference  in  trade  even  if  poten- 
tial food-for-peace  recipients  were  to  cut  off 
all  their  trade  with  these  two  countries.  The 
few  countries  trading  with  North  Vietnam 
and  Cuba  which  are  affected  by  the  ban  will, 
of  cotirse.  suffer  by  not  receiving  food  for 
peace.  But  so  wlU  our  relations  with  the 
countries  against  whom  we  have  Imposed 
this  punitive  measure.  Thus,  In  terms  of 
our  long-range  national  Interests,  the  ban 
appears  to  do  \u  more  harm  than  good. 


In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
that  the  President  should  be  given  suffi- 
cient flexibility  in  such  matters  to  act  in 
this  Nation's  Interest.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  blanket  prohibitions  by  the 
Congress  are  either  wise  or  necessary. 
Accordingly,  I  will  submit  legislation  at 
an  appropriate  time  giving  the  President 
discretion  to  determine  when  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  food-for-peace 
shipments  be  made  to  countries  trading 
with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  but  re- 
quiring that  such  a  determination  be 
communicated  to  the  Congress. 

Fifth.  I  recommended  in  my  report 
that  we  lift  the  travel  restrictions  we 
have  Imposed  on  the  members  of  Elastem 
European  diplomatic  missions  in  the 
United  States.  The  Eastern  Europeans 
have  reciprocated  and,  as  a  result,  some 
diplomats  of  the  countries  concerned  are 
not  permitted  to  travel  in  certain  areas  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  stationed 
while  other  diplomats  frc«n  the  same 
countries  are  allowed  to  enter  these  so- 
called  closed  areas.  These  provisions 
strike  me  as  unnecessary  because  they 
do  not  seem  to  serve  any  useful  security 
purpose.    I  noted  in  my  report: 

Travel  restrictions  generally  seem  to  be  of 
dubious  value  from  a  security  point  of  view 
not  only  because  of  the  nature  of  our  free 
society  but  also  because  of  the  gaps  that 
remain  open  in  the  system  of  restrictions. 
Thus,  for  example,  while  officers  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  In  Washington  cannot  visit  closed 
areas  In  the  United  States,  Soviet  exchange 
visitors.  Soviet  tourists  visiting  relatives  or 
even  Soviet  United  Nations  Secretariat  em- 
ployees can  enter  these  closed  zones.  The 
same  situation  Is  true  In  reverse.  Americans 
attached  to  our  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  to  take 
a  particular  case,  cannot  enter  closed  zones 
but  American  tourists  or  even  ofllcera  at- 
tached to  American  Embassies  In  other  coun- 
tries can. 

I  have  therefore  written  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  respectfully  requesting 
him  to  ask  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
meet  with  the  committee  in  executive 
session,  and  perhaps  in  open  session  as 
well,  to  discuss  the  justification  for  con- 
tinuing such  restrictions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  restrictions  are  justified 
and  I  understand  that  many  members  of 
the  executive  branch  agree.  A  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  also  be  Included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  recommended 
in  my  report  that  the  administration 
consider  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationsdity  Act  of  1952 
liberalizing  the  provisions  regarding  the 
granting  of  tourist  visas.  As  the  act  now 
reads,  an  applicant  for  a  tourist  visa 
must  swear  that  he  is  not  a  member  of 
a  foreign  Communist  Party  or  front  or- 
gemization.  If  he  is  a  member,  he  may 
not  be  granted  a  tourist  visa  unless  a 
waiver  is  obtained  from  the  Attorney 
General.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
such  a  waiver  is  almost  always  granted 
when  requested.  This  procedure  strikes 
me  as  undignified  and  unbefitting.  I  do 
not  see  why  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
need  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  admit- 
ting tourists  who  happen  to  be  members 
of  foreign  Communist  parties.    They  do 
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not  fear  American  toiuists  and  the  effect 
we  might  have  on  their  societies.  Why 
should  we  fear  them,  especially  when 
there  are  so  few  who  visit  this  country. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to 
submit  appropriate  legislation  to  remove 
what  strikes  me  as  an  antiquated  and 
unnecessary  visa  requirement  for  foreign 
tourists. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  the  cata- 
log of  actions  I  Intend  to  take  to  pursue 
the  recommendations  made  in  my  re- 
port on  relations  with  Europe  "East  of 
the  Elbe."  These  recommendations  are 
based  on  my  firm  conviction  that  we  must 
learn  to  live  in  the  world  as  it  Is  today 
if  there  is  to  be  a  world  of  tomorrow.  As 
I  said  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my 
report: 

We  may  not  approve  of  what  we  see  In  tbe 
E^^ropean  oominunlat  world.  We  may  wlab 
that  thlB  world  were  different.  We  may  not 
want  to  emulate  It  In  any  reepect.  9ut  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
be  able  to  reach  understandings  with  Europe 
"Eaat  of  the  Elbe"  In  order  to  live  In  peace— 
or,  In  thla  nuclear  age,  even  to  live  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  directed  letters 
to  the  Honorable  William  C.  Poster.  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agaicy;  the  Honorable 
HtTBxsT  H.  HtJicpHRrs-,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate;  and  two  letters  to  the  Honor- 
able J.  W.  PuLBRiGHT,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Each 
of  these  letters  Is  dated  April  7,  1967.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
letters  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sbnats, 

COMMTTTZK  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS, 

ApHl  7.1907. 
Hon.  William  C.  Fostes, 
Director.   U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  Waahinfiton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Me.  Foster:  I  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  about  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  growing  "credibility  gap"  regarding  the 
question  of  on-site  inspection  of  under- 
ground nuclear  tests.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  continued  insistence  of  the  tJnited  States 
that  on-site  Inspections  are  necessary  to  de- 
tect undergro\ind  nuclear  explosions  of  any 
sigxLlflcant  importance  has  bad  the  effect  of 
virtually  Isolating  us  not  only  from  the  So- 
viets, and  the  other  countries  sympathetic 
to  Soviet  views,  but  also  from  our  allies. 
Furthermore,  I  gather  that  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  question  within 
our  own  scientific  community.  As  a  result, 
I  believe  that  grave  doubts  have  been  put 
into  the  minds  of  millions  of  people  not 
only  abroad  but  In  the  United  States  as 
well — doubt  that  It  is  certainly  not  in  our 
national  interest  to  see  sustained.  As  I  said 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"It  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus 
among  foreign  scientists,  and  even  many 
American  scientists,  that  the  only  under- 
ground explosions  not  now  susceptible  to 
seismic  detection,  as  distinct  from  on-site 
inspection,  are  so  insignificant  as  to  be  un- 
important. This  is  the  Soviet  view.  But  if 
this  position  is  scientifically  demonstrable, 
why  do  Soviet  scientists  refuse  to  meet  with 
our  experts  to  discuss  the  issue?" 

In  the  same  report  I  recommended,  and 
I  would  like  to  repeat  the  suggestion  to  you 
in  this  letter,  that  the  United  States  now 
propoae  to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Con- 


ference that  a  special  ofllclal  public  confer- 
ence on  selmlc  detection  be  organized,  after 
the  ENDC  h&a  finished  its  work  on  a  non- 
proliferation  agreement,  which  would  bring 
together  the  leading  experts  In  the  field  of 
seismic  detection.  The  conference  could 
then  publish  a  document  setting  forth  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  need  for  on- 
site  inspection. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
private  conferences  which  have  discussed 
this  question  and  have  concluded  that  on- 
site  inspection  Is  not  necessary.  I  would 
think  that  the  time  has  come  to  confirm  or 
refute  this  conclusion.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Soviets,  and  many  others,  claim  that  seismic 
detection  has  advanced  to  the  point  where 
on-site  inspection  Is  no  longer  necessary  and 
that  we  dispute  this  claim  and  have  invited 
Soviet  scientists  to  discuss  It.  I  imderstand 
that  they  have  refused  and  that  United 
States  and  Soviet  selmologists  have  there- 
fore not  met  to  discuss  this  question  since 
1960.  Surely,  the  time  has  come  for  both 
sides  to  present  their  arguments  publicly. 

I  would  think  that  a  United  States  pro- 
posal that  such  a  conference  be  held  after 
work  on  a  non-proliferation  agreement  is 
concluded  would  also  help  bring  negotia- 
tions on  non-proliferation  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Such  a  propoasl  should  appeal 
to  non-nuclear  powers  as  an  earnest  of  our 
good  intentions,  as  one  of  the  two  major 
nuclear  powers,  to  proceed  with  other  dis- 
armament measures. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosiPB  8.  Clark. 

Uj8.  Senate, 
CoMMirnoc  on  Foreign  Relations. 

April  7.  1997. 

Hon.  HXTBERT  H.  HUICPKRZT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  you  In 
your  capacity  as  President  of  the  Senate  to 
suggest  that  you  consider  appointing  a  small 
group  of  Senators  to  visit  Eastern  European 
parliaments  on  an  informal  basis.  I  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  such  parliamentary 
contacts  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties  as 
a  means  of  increasing  understanding  be- 
tween the  European  communist  countries 
and  the  United  States.  As  you  know,  most 
of  our  NATO  allies  have  established  such 
parliamentary  contacts.  We,  however,  have 
lagged  behind. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  next  confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
Moscow  in  September  of  this  year  might 
provide  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  take  such  an  action.  When 
the  delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  conference  is  appointed,  perhaps  some 
members  of  the  delegation  could  also  be 
asked  to  undertake  this  task.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  two  small  working  groups,  each 
composed  of  two  or  three  Senators,  could 
be  found  to  visit  Eastern  European  countries 
on  their  way  back  from  Moscow.  One  group 
could  visit  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoelo- 
vakia  and  the  other  could  visit  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

Some  contacts  wotild,  of  course,  be  made 
at  the  Interparliamentary  Union  conference. 
The  visits  thereafter  could  build  on  these 
contacts  in  Ught  of  the  President's  declared 
policy  of  improving  relations  with  the  K\iro- 
pean  communist  world. 

I  would  like  to  add,  in  closing,  that  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  dramatic  proof  of  the 
President's  annoimced  desire  to  move  for- 
ward "step  by  step"  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  "as  far 
as  they  are  willing  to  advance"  If  you  were 
to  find  yourself  able  to  lead  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Moscow  Intwparliamentary 
Union  conference. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSBFH  S,  Clabk. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  or  Foreign  Relations. 

April  7.  1967. 

Hon.   J.   W.   FULBRIOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.   Senate.   Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  following 
my  srtudy  mission  to  Eastern  Europe  last  fall, 
I  noted: 

"There  Is  considerable  resistance  to  the 
East- West  trade  bill  both  in  the  Congress  and 
among  the  American  public.  In  order  to 
meet  what  appears  to  be  primarily  a  prob- 
lem of  public  education,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  should  schedule  a  full  series  of 
open  Joint  hearings  on  East-West  trade. 
These  hearings  could  bring  up  to  date  the 
excellent  hearings  held  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  19«4-«5.- 

I  have  since  realized  that  East-West  trade 
obviously  involves  not  only  financial  and 
foreign  policy  questions  but  conunerclal 
questions  as  well  so  that  the  Commeroe 
Cotnmlttee  also  has  an  important  part  to 
play. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Sen- 
ate  to  determine  whether  Increased  East- 
West  trade  Is  or  is  not  in  our  national  in- 
terest. I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  lay- 
ing the  groxmdwork  for  such  a  Judgment 
than  open  heculnga  of  an  educational 
nature. 

I  am  writing  you,  therefore,  respectfully  to 
request  that  you  explore  with  the  Commit- 
tee,  and  with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Finance 
and  Commeroe  Committees,  the  question  of 
holding  such  open  hearings.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  a  special  subcommittee  could  be 
formed  drawn  from  all  three  Committees  to 
bold  such  hearings. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMirrEE  on  Foreign  Relations, 

April  7,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  1963,  the  United 
States  Imposed  travel  restrictions  on  Eastern 
European  diplomats.  The  Eastern  European 
countries  concerned  then  reciprocated. 
These  travel  restrictions,  as  you  know,  pro- 
hibit diplomats  from  traveling  in  certain 
areas  and  in  some  cases  also  require  them  to 
give  advance  notice  before  any  travel. 

In  my  report  to  the  Conunlttee,  following 
my  trip  to  Eastern  Europe  last  fall,  I 
remarked : 

"Travel  restrictions  generally  seem  to  be 
of  dubious  value  from  a  security  point  of 
view  not  only  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
free  society  but  also  because  of  the  gape  that 
remain  open  in  the  system  of  restrictions. 
Thus,  for  example,  while  officers  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington  cannot  visit  closed 
areas  in  the  United  States,  Soviet  exchange 
visitors,  Soviet  tourists  visiting  relatives  or 
even  Soviet  United  Nations  Secretariat  em- 
ployees can  enter  these  closed  zones.  The 
same  situation  is  true  in  reverse.  Americans 
attached  to  our  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  to  take 
a  particular  case,  cannot  enter  closed  zones 
but  American  tourists  or  even  offlcers  at- 
tached to  American  Embassies  in  other 
coxmtries  can." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
reduce  these  restrictions  drastically,  if  not 
abolish  them  entirely.  I  vmderstand  that 
there  is  considerable  sentiment  within  the 
Executive  Branch  for  doing  so  but  that,  in- 
evitably, some  in  the  Executive  Branch  are 
opposed  to  any  such  action  which  would 
reduce  the  scope  of  their  own  authority. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  only  possible 
way  of  correcting  this  situation  is  by  bring- 
ing It  out  into  the  open.  Accordingly,  I 
would  like  respectfully  to  request  that  the 
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Secretaries  of  State   and   Defense  and  the 
Attorney  General  be  asked  to  meet  with  the 
Committee  in  executive  session,  or  perhaps 
In  public  session,  to  discuss  this  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  B.  Clark. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.  58 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  11,  1967.  8.  58,  a 
bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the  title  to 
certain  real  property  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson,  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  committee  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  Is  more  properly  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  there- 
fore ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1967  Issue  of  American  Motorist 
carries  a  cover  story  on  the  American 
Indian  Exposition  at  Anakarko.  Okla., 
held  In  August  of  each  year. 

This  exposition,  which  this  year  will 
be  from  August  14  to  19,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  festivals  held  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  American  Motorist,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, has  highlighted  It,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anadarko  Powwow 
(By  Jim  Mills) 

A  sea  of  color  moves  rhythmically  over  the 
packed,  sandy  earth.  A  small  swirl  of  dust 
rises  as  each  moccasined  foot  hits  the  ground. 
Almost  drowning  out  the  Jangling  bells  on 
the  cofitiuned  dancers  is  the  pulsating  beat 
.-.of  a  huge  drum  and  the  chanting  of  the 
/     alngers. 

A  slight  breeze  wafts  across  the  arena, 
(tlrrlng  the  smoke  from  hundreds  of  camp- 
flree,  dying  down  after  cooking  the  evening 
meal. 

In  the  grandstand,  thousands  watch  in 
atudled  silence,  realizing  that  they  are  wit- 
nessing a  spectacle  of  American  Indian  tra- 
ditions and  customs  hundreds  of  years  old. 

This  Is  the  American  Indian  ExfKMltlon, 
tield  each  summer  in  Anadarko,  Okla.  Thou- 
(ands  of  Indians  from  across  the  Southwest 
gather  for  a  week  of  dancing,  pageantry, 
tribal  ceremonies,  contests,  games  and  horse 
racing.  Now  in  its  36th  year,  the  show  is 
created,  managed  and  produced  entirely  by 
the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Southwest. 

The  forerunner  of  the  present  day  Ameri- 
can Indian  Exposition  was  the  Fourth  of  July 
festival  held  during  the  1890's  at  the  Ana- 
darko Indian  Agency  grounds,  under  the 
suapices  of  four  nearby  trading  poets.  In 
those  days,  Indians  would  come  to  the 
grounds  in  their  finest  garb,  participate  in 
pompous  parades,  race  by  pony  and  afoot, 
Mid  Join  in  tribal  dances. 


It  was  not  until  much  later,  however,  that 
the  Exposition  became  the  organized  event 
that  it  is  today.  In  1937  a  bill  passed  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  giving  the  state's  sanc- 
tion and  financial  support  to  the  E^xposition. 
Each  year  since,  the  event  has  grown  until 
some  40.000  persons  now  come  to  view  the 
week-long  show. 

This  year's  program  will  be  held  August 
14-19. 

Anadarko,  located  66  miles  southwest  of 
Oklahoma  City  in  the  rugged,  hilly.  Black- 
jack Country,  is  known  as  the  Indian  Capi- 
tal of  the  Nation.  It  sprang  into  being  on 
Augiut  6,  1901,  when  the  area  was  opened 
to  white  settlement  tlirough  drawing  of  land 
claims  by  lottery.  ELlowa,  Apache  or  Co- 
manche are  still  spoken  on  the  streets  of  the 
quiet  town  of  7,000.  It  is  not  \mcommon  to 
be  greeted  with  "A-Hol"  which  Is  Kiowa  for 
"everything's  aU  right  I" 

Delawares,  Caddoes,  Wlchitas,  and  Chey- 
enne— these  are  some  of  the  12  Plains  In- 
dian tribes  who  congregate  each  year  at  the 
Exposition.  They  pitch  their  tents,  tepees 
and  brush  arbors  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  cooking  over  open  fires  as  their  ances- 
tors did  years  ago  when  they  trailed  the 
buffalo  across  the  plains. 

Transistor  radios,  portable  ice  boxes,  alu- 
minum cots  and  chairs  are  part  of  the  camp, 
but  it  Is  an  Indian  camp.  A  grass  arbor  pro- 
tects the  Indians  from  the  hot  Sooner  sun. 
Large  brass  kettles  hang  from  triangular 
stands  over  the  cooking  fires.  Here  and  there 
women  dry  meat  on  lines  while  children  run 
about  playing  "cowboy  and  Indian." 

For  the  Indians,  the  Exposition  is  a  time 
for  social  gathering,  a  reunion  with  seldom- 
seen  relatives,  and  an  opporttinity  to  relive 
the  traditions  of  the  old  days.  For  the  white 
man,  it  is  a  chance  to  witness  a  colorfxil  and 
unusual  spectacle. 

The  Exposition  "comes  alive"  each  day 
shortly  after  noon,  when  the  grandstand 
opens  for  an  afternoon  of  Indian  games  and 
dances.  This  year-s  program  will  feature 
archery  contests,  stickball  games,  tepee 
building  and  kickball. 

In  the  evening,  dancers  take  their  place  in 
front  of  a  backdrop  of  tepees  and  brush  ar- 
bors for  the  war  dance,  snake  dance,  buffalo 
dance  and  two-step.  Soon  the  drummers 
begin  to  beat  the  dried-skin  drums  and  sing- 
ers begin  to  chant.  The  years  roll  back  and 
the  days  of  the  great  chiefs,  war  parties  and 
buffalo  hunts  are  once  more. 

Each  year  a  different  pageant  is  written 
especially  for  the  event,  depicting  a  portion 
of  Indian  history. 

For  most  spectators,  the  hlgtilight  of  the 
Exposition  is  the  National  War  Dance  con- 
test. Dozens  of  pairs  of  feet  pound  the 
ground  in  a  blurred  spectacle  of  motion. 
The  spinning  and  weaving  dancers,  to  the 
ONE-two-three-four  beat  of  the  drum,  seem 
to  disappear  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  A  panel  of 
tribal  elders,  including  some  former  dance 
champions,  serve  as  Judges.  The  field  is  nar- 
rowed until  finally,  only  one — the  champion, 
receives  the  cheera  of  the  crowd  and  the 
silent  but  proud  approval  of  the  elders. 

The  presentation  of  the  Outstanding  In- 
dian Of  the  Year  is  another  feature  of  the 
Expoeltlon.  Chosen  by  a  committee  of 
tribal  leaders,  previous  winners  have  in- 
cluded athlete  Jim  Ttiorpe,  actor  Will  Rogers, 
Jr.,  artist  Asa  Blue  Eagle  and  ballet  star 
Maria  Tallohlef. 

Two  parades  are  held  during  the  Exposi- 
tion featuring  coetumed  Indians,  the  elected 
prlncees  of  each  tribe,  oolorful  floats  and  of 
course,  the  muddaubers — Indians  coated 
with  wet  mud.  The  significance  of  the  mud- 
daubers is  lost  in  the  dust  of  history  but 
their  popularity  with  the  crowd  is  always 
evident. 

The  annual  Exposition,  however.  Is  not 
Anadarko's  only  claim  to  the  title  of  Indian 
Capital  of  the  Nation.  The  olty  Is  also  the 
home  of  Indian  Olty,  VB.A.,  a  vast  outdoor 
museum  of  seven  American  Indian  vUlages. 


Located  In  the  Tonkawa  Hills  two  miles 
south  of  the  city  on  a  site  which  was  once 
a  portion  of  a  huge  Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Apache  reservation,  Indian  City  is  a  160-acre 
privately-owned  enterprise  situated  on  a 
high  bluff  overlooking  the  surrounding 
Washita  Valley. 

Indian  City's  full-size  tepees,  earth  lodges, 
wickiups  and  grass  council  houses  are  the 
only  authentic  restorations  of  American  In- 
dian dwellings  In  America.  The  villages  were 
reconstructed  by  Indians  from  literature  on 
Indian  ways  with  the  advice  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  anthropology  department. 

Oatherlng  the  genuine  materials  to  use  In 
their  construction  poeed  some  problems  when 
Indian  City  was  built  several  years  ago.  For 
each  Wichita  grass  house,  cedar  Eind  pine 
poles,  tons  of  swamp  grass  and  dozens  of 
buffalo  and  elk  hides  were  needed.  Two  years 
were  required  to  harvest  the  tall  swan^ 
grass  needed  to  cover  the  40-foot  coimcU 
house.  All  structures  were  built  by  th.e  In- 
diana themselves  Just  as  in  the  old  dafi, 
with  not  a  nail  in  sight. 

The  city  is  open  year-round.  Indians  g\ilde 
visitors  through  the  seven  vlUages,  perform 
various  styles  of  dances  and  exhibit  bead- 
work. 

Throughout  the  summer,  Indian  cere- 
monial dances  are  presented  In  the  valley 
below  where  once  fled  remnants  of  the  Ton- 
kawa tribe  in  a  running  massacre  by  a  band 
of  Shawnees. 

Anadarko  is  also  the  home  of  the  Southern 
Plains  Indian  Museum  and  Crafts  Center. 
Here,  the  graphic  story  of  the  Indiana'  fight 
for  survival  on  the  plains  is  vividly  pre- 
sented in  diorama  and  In  displays  of  items 
left  from  the  days  of  the  running  battles 
with  the  U.S.  Cavalry. 

Authentic  paintings  and  pieces  of  Indian 
Jewelry  can  be  purchased.  There  are  no 
"Made  in  Japan"  souvenirs  sold  here.  Most 
of  the  work  for  sale  has  been  done  by  some 
of  the  more  than  4,000  Indians  who  live  in 
the  area. 

Near  the  Museum  is  the  National  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Famous  American  Indians,  an  out- 
door shrine  containing  the  busts  of  16  famed 
Indian  leaders.  Each  year  during  the  Ex- 
position, more  are  added. 

Riverside  Indian  School,  established  in 
1871,  is  located  two  miles  north  of  the  city. 
Near  the  school  on  the  site  of  the  old  Kiowa 
Indian  Agency  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
stone  Jail  where  the  notorious  Apache  Chief 
Oeronlmo  was  once  held  as  prisoner. 

Historic  Fort  Sill,  home  of  the  UJ3.  Army 
Artillery  and  Missile  Center,  and  the  Wichita 
Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge,  where  herds  of 
buffalo  amble  along  the  highway,  are  located 
46  miles  to  the  southwest.  At  Fort  Sill,  such 
famous  Indian  chiefs  as  Oeronlmo,  Satanta, 
Sitting  Bear,  Wild  Horse  and  Quanan  Parker 
are  buried. 

For  the  visitor,  the  area  of  southwestern 
Oklahoma  offers  an  exciting  lesson  in  history 
and  unlimited  photographic  possibilities. 


MORE  SMOKE  FROM  "GUNSMOKE" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  more  smoke 
from  "Gunsmoke."  Some  days  ago  I  re- 
ported to  my  senatorlsA  colleagues  that 
there  had  been  a  decision  to  discontinue 
the  television  program,  "Gunsmoke,"  and 
reported  also  my  hope  that  some  way 
would  be  found  to  continue  the  program 
next  fall.  Subsequently,  I  was  advised 
by  a  CBS  official  that  the  program  would 
be  shown  again  next  fall,  being  moved 
to  a  Monday  night  spot. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  America's 
television  fans  did  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  me  in  my  viewing  tastes.  I  am 
greatly  encouraged,  however,  to  believe 
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that  they  are  in  the  minority,  because 
evidence  has  now  been  brought  to  my 
attention  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cial segment  of  Americans  who  are 
watching  "Gimsmoke"  and  enjoying  it 
vaiAer  unusual  circumstances. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  news  sheet 
prepared  by  GI's  in  an  Army  unit  in  the 
esistem  area  of  South  Vietnam  which  In- 
dicates that  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  watching  "Gimsmoke"  pro- 
grams on  AFN-TV  on  television  channel 
11,  atop  Monkey  Mountain,  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  enjoying  the  programs. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  from  the  news 
sheet  that  the  soldiers  are  now  apprised 
of  the  continuation  of  the  programs  so 
that  they  can  continue  to  view  Dodge 
City's  weekly  activities,  as  depicted  by 
some  of  its  leading  citizens  in  "Gun- 
smoke" — Marshal  Dillon,  Kitty,  Doc,  and 
Festus — if  they  so  desire  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

And  speaking  of  the  characters  so 
vividly  jwrtrayed  in  "Gunsmoke,"  re- 
cently I  heard  from  Mr.  Ken  Curtis,  who 
acts  the  part  of  "Festus"  in  the  Dodge 
City  lineup,  and  I  found  his  letter  as 
warm  and  friendly  as  the  role  which  he 
plays  on  television. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  an  extract 
from  the  newsletter  which  comes  from 
Da  Nang  entitled  "Log  Outpost." 

"Ottnsmoke!" — CBS-TV  Relknts 

Washinoton. — Uarshal  Dillon  will  ride 
again  In  Dodge  City's  famous  TV  Qunsmoke 
Soap  Opera  next  season  I  Tbls  all  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  a  recent  speech  made  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Senator  Byrd  lamented  the  demise  of  Oiut- 
smoke  as  announced  by  CBS-TV  because  the 
so-called  rating  polls  Indicated  the  general 
public  no  longer  watched  the  show.  The 
senator  thought  that  was  Inaccurate  and 
said  so. 

The  Senator  further  revealed  that  be 
thought  the  loss  of  Gunsmoke  from  the  TV 
screens  would  be  a  downgrading  of  television 
entertainment.  He  even  Introduced  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  Into 
the  congressional  record  to  back  up  hla  state- 
ments. 

His  words  evoked  wide  response  and  CBS 
relented  and  said  that  Marshal  DUlon  would 
ride  again  .  .  .  but  not  on  Saturdays.  In- 
stead, when  most  of  us  return  to  the  states, 
Gunsmoke  will  be  seen  on  Monday  nights  at 
7:30  P.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

I  guese  It  won't  affect  us  too  much  here  In 
Danang.  Gunsmoke  Is  one  of  the  moat 
watched  programs  on  AFN-TV  here  on  Chan- 
nel 11  from  atop  Monkey  Mountain. 

So,  Kitty,  Chester,  Doc  and  Mat  wlU  stlU 
be  around  when  we  get  back  home,  If  you 
care  to  tune  Gunsmoke  In  on  your  '3oob 
Tube." 

Mr.  President,  responding  to  my  efforts 
In  behalf  of  "Gunsmoke,"  "Festus"  wrote 
to  me  as  follows: 

Aran,  4.  1967. 

Dkab  Senatob  Btks:  Miss  Mary  Ford  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  an  excerpt  from 
the  Congressional  Record  in  which  you  came 
to  the  very  staunch  defense  of  our  program 
Gunsmoke. 

As  one  member  of  the  cast,  I  want  to 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  speaking  out  In 
our  behalf — we  all  feel  greatly  honored  and 
delighted  to  know  that  we  have  the  support 
and  friendship  of  a  gentleman  such  as  your- 
self. 

Because  of  your  efforts,  and  the  protests  of 
thoiisands  of  fans,  Gunsmoke  will  return  for 
the  fall  season  on  Monday  nights. 


We  all  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  enjoy 
our  weekly  offering  from  ISodge  City,  and 
find  therein  a  recollection  of  the  great  Old 
Frontier  America  that  used  to  be. 

Thank  you  again  Sir,  for  your  great  sup- 
port, and  I  wish  you  the  very  best  In  aU  of 
your  endeavors. 

With  appreciation 
Sincerely, 

Ken  "P^stus"  Curtis. 

I  must  say  that  "Festus,"  in  this  In- 
stance, proved  to  be  Dodge  City's  fastest 
draw,  including  the  town's  chief  law  en- 
forcement ofiQcer,  Marshal  Matt  Dillon, 
because  this  was  the  first  I  heard  from 
any  of  the  Dodge  City  people.  This  Is 
one  Instance  in  which  Matt  was  not  first 
on  the  draw.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  he  has  yet  drawn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  my 
letter  in  response  to  the  letter  from 
"Festus." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

APRa  6,  1967. 
Mr.  Kkn  "Fksttjs"  Cttbtis, 
c/o  Gunsmoke, 
C.B.S.  Studio  Center, 
Studio  City.  Calif. 

Deas  "Fxsttts":  I  use  this  salutation  In  re- 
plying to  your  letter  In  recognition  of  our 
shared  Interest  in  a  mutual  enterprise,  the 
continued  opportunity  for  television  viewers 
to  enjoy  the  "Gunsmoke"  program. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many  past 
months  of  viewing  pleasure  to  which  you 
contributed  a  substantial  part  through  your 
unique  ix>rtrayal  of  Dodge  City's  moat  color- 
ful character.  And  I  must  say,  "Festus",  that 
you  have  proved  to  be  Dodge  City's  "fastest 
draw,"  Including  the  town's  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer,  Marshal  Matt  Dillon,  as  this 
is  the  first  I  have  beard  from  any  of  the 
Dodge  City  people. 

I  appreciate  your  kind  remarlts  and  assure 
you  that  I  am  happy  that  my  efforts  have 
contributed  a  share  toward  the  return  of  the 
"Gimsmoke"  program  to  television  next  year. 

With  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Robert  C.  Btro, 

U.S,  Senator. 


THE    PETERSBERG    CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  a  member,  together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  Representative  John 
Buchanan,  of  Alabama,  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Petersberg  Conference 
in  Bonn,  Germany,  April  4-7,  1967. 

At  this  conference,  40  parliamentar- 
ians from  14  Industrialized  nations  met 
to  discuss  current  and  basic  problems  of 
cooperation  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  conference  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  gap  between  the  developed 
and  developing  nations  is  widening 
alarmingly  and  that  the  world  is  faced 
with  a  serious  hunger  crisis. 

In  the  communique  adopted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conference,  it  was  stated 
that: 

The  economic  and  social  situation  In  the 
less-developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  demands  rapid  and  vigorous 
action.  If  the  ever-widening  gap  between  In- 
dUBtnallzed  and  developing  nations  Is  to  be 
reduced. 

After  calling  for  more  concerted  ac- 
tion among  the  industrialized  nations  in 


meeting  this  problem,  the  communique 
stated  in  regard  to  the  world  food  prob- 
lem: 

The  world  food  problem  has  reached  a 
critical  stage.  To  put  an  end  to  famine, 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  help  inJ 
crease  agricultural  production  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  in  addition  to  food  deliveries 
In  the  face  of  the  present  hunger  crisis,  a 
closer  co-ordination  of  aid  measures  through 
the  international  institutions  involved  is 
considered  desirable.  In  view  of  the  world 
food  shortage,  each  Industrialized  nation 
shares  in  the  responsibility  to  increase  its 
efforts  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  very  worth- 
while conference,  the  first  ever  held  for 
parliamentarians  of  the  OECD  donor 
countries.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it 
should  be  continued.  It  was  the  hope 
of  the  conferees  that  a  similar  conference 
might  be  held  next  year  in  the  United 
States.  I  certainly  hope  this  can  be 
done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  communique  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMUNIQUt  or  THR  PrrERSBERC  CONFERENCE, 

Afrh,  4-7,  1967 

Some  40  parliamentarians  from  14  indus- 
trialized nations  met  at  the  Petersberg  Con- 
ference to  discuss  current  and  basic  proljlems 
of  co-operation  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Although  close  permanent  relations  al- 
ready exist  among  the  governments  of  tiie 
OECD  donor  countries,  as  part  of  interna- 
tional co-operation  in  the  field  of  develop- 
ment aid.  this  was  the  first  time  that  par- 
liamentarians of  that  group  had  met  at  a 
major  conference  to  discuss  development  aid. 

The  economic  and  social  situation  In  tbe 
less-developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Xiatln  America  demands  rapid  and  vigorous 
action,  if  the  ever-widening  gap  between 
Industrialized  and  developing  nations  is  to 
be  reduced. 

The  discrepancy  between  Industrialized 
and  developing  countries  will  prove,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
political  problems  In  the  world.  Every  in- 
dustrialized nation  is  in  a  similar  situation 
in  view  of  this  challenge.  They  are  all  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  Its  solution.  For  this 
reason,  development  aaslstance  should  not 
be  a  point  of  rivalry,  but  of  cooperation,  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

Foreign  aid  can  only  supplement  the  efforts 
made  by  the  beneficiary  countries  them- 
selves. Otherwise,  all  aid  is  bound  to  end 
in  failure.  In  particular,  they  should  con- 
sider action  to  raise  their  Internal  revenue 
by  means,  for  instance,  of  tax  reforms  and 
to  effect  structural  changes  necessary  for 
modern  development. 

Development  aid  policy,  by  Its  very  nature, 
is  a  long-term  undertaking.  It  Is  not  an  In- 
strument for  dealing  with  day-to-day  politi- 
cal problems.  The  Conference  emphasized 
that  the  campaign  for  education  throughout 
the  developing  countries  is  as  important  u 
the  Increase  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
production.  The  funds  needed  to  carry  1* 
out  must  be  a  regular  item  in  public  expendi- 
ture. The  best  use  of  human  resources  1« 
another  highly  Important  aspect  of  develop- 
ment aid.  A  study  should  be  made  of  pro- 
viding central,  international  trainmg  facili- 
ties for  development  aid  experts  and  of  more 
coordinated  and  concerted  efforts,  notably 
In  the  fields  of  cultural  assistance  and  tech- 
nical cooperation. 

The  world  food  problem  has  reached  » 
critical  stage.     To  put  an  end  to  famine, 
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greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  help  In- 
crease agricultural  production  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  in  addition  to  food  deliver- 
ies in  the  face  of  the  present  hunger  crisis. 
A  closer  co-ordination  of  aid  measures 
through  the  International  instltutlona  In- 
volved is  considered  desirable.  In  view  of  the 
world  food  shortage,  each  industrialized  na- 
tion shares  in  the  responsibility  to  Increase 
Its  efforts  to  meet  this  challenge. 

In  preparing  for  the  World  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  in  1968,  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  should  work  closely  together 
In  examining  those  questions  which  affect 
the  developing  countries'  receipts  of  foreign 
currency,  such  as  better  credit  terms,  the 
liberalization  of  trade,  the  stabilization  of 
commodity  prices,  etc. 

The  scale  of  development  aid  tasks  nuikes 
a  concentration  of  efforts  imperative.  The 
0£CD  has  organised  an  efficient  system  of 
co-operation  among  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions. This  should  be  expanded,  and  co- 
ordinated with  other  multilateral  Institu- 
tions. 

The  participants  at  the  conference  opted 
for  a  continuation  and  further  Intensifica- 
tion of  these  contacts,  as  a  sequence  to  this 
exchange  of  Ideas.  Co-ordinated  action  In 
the  political  sphere  should  be  aimed  at  In 
this  way.  The  American  delegation  intends 
to  put  forward  the  idea  of  a  Blmllar  con- 
ference In  the  United  States  to  the  leaders 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


RESISTING  AGGRESSION  ALSO 
PLAGUED  F.D.R. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  12.  1967,  pub- 
lished a  column  written  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  under  the  heading  "The  New  Iso- 
lationists." 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Driumnond 
states: 

There  Is  no  reason  President  Johnson 
should  be  surprised  that  he  is  losing  the 
support  of  quite  a  number  of  the  liberal 
Intellectuals — particularly  on  the  college 
campuses — over  Vietnam. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  had  the  same  experi- 
ence— and  the  parallel  Is  revealing. 

Mr.  Drummond  further  states: 
As  today,  their  warning  was  that.  If  Roose- 
velt allowed  himself  to  get  involved  in  hold- 
ing back  Hitler,  he  would  be  deserting  the 
social  reforms  that  we  needed  at  home. 

Reform  America  PHrst  was  their  slogan  and 
their  plea  to  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
and  to  the  American  people  was  that  what 
happened  to  Ethiopia  or  to  the  Rhlneland  or 
to  Czechoslovakia  or  to  Poland  was  no  Im- 
portant concern  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  substance  this  same 
argument  is  being  repeated  today  in  the 
Senate  and  on  the  public  platform. 
Mr.  Drummond  continues  as  follows: 
When  the  liberal  critics  berate  Mr.  John- 
son for  apparently  neglecting  to  take  p«M6 
Initiatives,  their  assumption  automatically 
ia  that  the  President  is  either  too  dull-witted 
to  act  or  really  prefers  war  over  peace. 

Mr.  Drummond's  interpretation  of  the 
attacks  upon  the  President,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  sound.  The  President  does  not 
want  war.  He  would  want  Ho  Chi 
Mnh  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table 
and  he  has  done  evers^hing  within  his 
power  to  bring  him  there. 

Mr.  Drummond  concludes : 

FDR  had  his  critics  on  resisting  aggression 
but  he  proved  to  be  right.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
his  critics  on  resisting  aggreesion  but,  I 
b«Ueve.  he,  too,  will  prove  to  be  right. 


ANTIWAR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  a  brief  paragraph  appearing 
in  the  Catholic  Register  of  Sxmday,  April 
2.  1967.  This  paragraph,  under  the 
heading  "200  Listed  Erroneously,"  states 
as  follows: 

Names  of  some  200  persons  were  mis- 
takenly listed  among  1,271  signers  of  anti- 
war advertisements  that  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times,  according  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  ad.  Included  erroneously  In  this  list 
was  the  name  of  Father  Gerard  J.  Campbell, 
president  of  Georgetown  university,  Wash- 
ington. 

Interpreting  this  paragraph  appearing 
in  the  Catholic  Register,  it  appears  that 
1,271  individuals  signed  an  advertise- 
ment urging  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  protest  our  participation  in 
South  Vietnam.  Of  the  1,271  signatures 
to  the  advertisement  there  were  200  im- 
properly listed  signatures. 

Included  among  the  200  who  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  advertisement  was  the 
name  of  Father  Gerard  J.  Campbell, 
president  of  Georgetown  University  here 
in  Washington. 

This  corrected  the  misinformation 
which  had  been  given  to  the  public. 

How  base  can  people  become,  to  attach 
the  names  of  200  persons  to  an  advertise- 
ment who  never  subscribed  to  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  simply  de- 
plorable and  unpardonable. 


MORE    HARASSMENT    OF    THE 
POLICE   IN   WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Way.  Way  Out,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  12,  1967] 
Wat,  Wat  Out 

The  most  recent  project  for  harassment 
of  the  police  In  Washington  Is  so  Irrational 
that  the  thinking  behind  It,  If  any,  Is  beyond 
comprehension. 

This  project  has  grown  out  of  the  arrest  on 
March  30  of  Marion  Barry,  civil  rights  activ- 
ist, for  crossing  the  street  against  a  red  light 
at  12:16  am.  Barry  was  arrested  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  police,  he  refvised  to  Identify 
himself.  There  was  a  scuffle  while  getting 
him  into  the  patrol  wagon,  and  Barry  ac- 
cused the  police  of  "brutality." 

The  next  step  was  the  prompt  formation 
of  the  "Citizens'  Committee  for  Equal  Jus- 
tice," a  group  headed  by  the  Rev.  Walter  E. 
Pauntroy  and  the  Rev.  David  Eaton.  This 
committee  called  upon  the  District  Commis- 
sioners for  the  immediate  suspension  of  two 
white  officers  Involved  in  the  arrest.  Thomas 
Tague  and  Albert  Catalano.  The  Commis- 
sioners, after  an  investigation  In  which  they 
received  testimony  from  witnesses  to  the 
incident,  refused  to  suspend  the  policemen. 

So  now  the  CCEJ  proposes  to  take  its  own 
disciplinary,  or  harassing,  auction.  The  de- 
tails of  the  plan  are  a  bit  fuzzy.  But  the 
effort  win  be  aimed  at  Private  Tague,  and, 
tentatively,  will  Include  the  use  next  week  of 
loud  speakers  "to  alert  the  public  that  Offi- 
cer Tague  Is  armed  and  considered  danger- 
ous. 

Presumably,  the  courts  in  due  course  will 
decide  whether  Barry  violated  the  law  on  the 
night  of  March  SO.    And  if  there  Is  any  valid 


question  of  "brutality"  Involved,  the  proper 
way  to  dispose  of  that  would  be  for  Barry  to 
file  a  formal  complaint  against  the  poUce- 
men.  It  certainly  cannot  be  disposed  of  by 
using  a  loud  speaker  to  warn  the  community 
that  Officer  Tague  Is  on  duty.  This  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  absolve  Barry  before  trial  and  to 
condemn  Tague  without  trial.  It  also  Is  a 
chaUenge  to  duly  constituted  authority  In 
the  city — a  challenge  which,  If  It  develops, 
win  have  to  be  squarely  met. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Pavmtroy,  his  com- 
mittee's ultimate  goal  is  the  formation  of  a 
new  agency  directly  under  the  commission- 
ers which  would  supersede  the  Police  Trial 
Board  and  the  Complaint  Review  Board  In 
dealing  vrith  allegations  of  police  brutality. 

On  the  basis  of  the  conomlttee's  perform- 
ance ih  this  instance  It  Is  difficult  to  think  of 
anything  that  would  be  worse  for  this  city. 
But  perhaps  one  should  not  be  unduly 
alarmed.  The  harass-Tague  proposal  was 
the  product  of  a  meeting  Monday  night  at- 
tended by  some  160  pe<H>le.  And  150  people 
are  a  small  proportion  of  the  residents  of 
Washington.  We  assume  the  vast  majority 
of  Waehlngtonlans,  both  Negro  and  white, 
will  want  no  part  of  this  harebrained  undn- 
taklng. 


DEATH  OF  GEN.  KENNETH 
BUCHANAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
sadness  I  note  the  passing  of  a  great 
American,  Gen.  Kenneth  Buchanan. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  General 
Buchanan  for  many  years.  He  was  my 
friend  and  on  many  occasions  I  solicited 
and  obtained  his  good  advice. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  particularly  touching  tribute 
to  this  great  American  written  by  an- 
other great  American,  Maj.  Gen.  Julius 
Klein.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  tribute  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chicago,  III., 

April  12.  1967. 

Taps  for  Gen.  Ksnneth  Buchanan 

It  Is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  report  to  you 
that  Illinois'  great  cltlzen-soldler.  General 
Kenneth  Buchanan  has  answered  his  last 
roll  call.  He  passed  away  April  12  at  Walto- 
Reed  Hospital,  and  wlU  be  laid  to  rest  Friday, 
April  14,  with  military  honors  at  the  sacred 
grounds  of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

When  I  visited  our  buddy  and  friend 
shortly  before  his  death  he  was  In  full  con- 
trol of  all  his  faculties,  but  knowing  that  he 
was  suffering  from  an  Incurable  disease.  He 
said  to  me  smiling,  "Julius,  this  Is  the  end 
of  the  long  march." 

During  World  War  n,  Buck  went  overseas 
as  General  Bradley's  assistant  ccmmander. 
rettimlng  after  combat  to  his  chief.  General 
George  C.  Marshall. 

"Buck,"  as  he  was  known  to  all  of  us,  has 
been  associated  with  me  for  mwe  than  40 
years  In  military  and  business  life.  I  have 
lost  In  him  not  only  a  devoted  comrade  and 
associate  but  my  dearest  and  closest  friend. 
All  our  sympathies  go  to  bis  beloved  wife, 
Thistle,  whose  address  is:  955  S.  Colxunbus 
St..  Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

Now  Buck  rests  In  glory  not  far  from  his 
World  War  I  Chief,  General  Pershing  and  the 
late  General  George  C.  Marshall,  his  closest 
mUitary  associate  with  whom  he  served  in 
most  of  his  military  career.  He  earned  this 
honor  during  his  lifetime. 

We  shall  always  cherish  and  honor  his 
memory.  Dlinois  military  history  can  never 
be  written  without  recognizing  the  great 
contribution  made  by  General  Buchanan. 
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Qod  net  bis  aoul.    Sleep   In   peace   and 
glory,  Buck. 

May  the  Oood  Lord  help  Thistle  In  her 
bereavement  to  sustain  her  great  loea. 
Jttlujs  Klkin, 
Major  General,  Ret. 


THE  DREW  PEARSON  STORY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
review  of  the  book  entitled  "The  Drew 
Pearson  Story."  by  Prank  Kluckhohn 
and  Jay  PYanklln.  The  review,  writ- 
ten by  Luther  A.  Huston,  appears  In  the 
April  1  Issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher 
magazine. 

Mr.  Huston  is  a  prominent  Journalist, 
former  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  former  director  of  Public  Infor- 
mation for  the  Department  of  Justice,  an 
officer  of  the  National  Press  Club,  and 
a  dedicated  public  servant.  He  Is  one  of 
the  most  respected  newspapermen  in 
this  country,  and  certainly  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  not  only  commend  this  review  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  also 
commend  the  book  Itself  to  their  atten-. 
tion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8ts  follows: 

tjNTLATTERINO   BoOK    ABOUT    DREW,    JACK 

(By  Luther  A.  Htiston) 

Washinoton. — In  "The  Drew  Pearson 
Btory"  (Charles  Halberg  &  Co.  Chicago). 
Prank  Kluckhohn  and  Jay  Pranklln,  V^ash- 
Ington  authors  and  newspapermen,  present 
a  decidedly  unflattering  story  of  Drew  Pear- 
son's rise  to  journalistic  fame  and  fortune. 

In  the  process  they  pay  no  homage  to 
Jack  Anderson,  Pearson's  auoclate  whom 
they  describe  as  the  "belr-apparent." 

Of  Pearson,  they  say:  "The  man  himself 
1b  a  colorful  enigma,  a  showman  with  a 
snowwhlte  mustache,  a  human  cash  register 
entranced  with  the  sovmd  of  dropping  coins, 
a  man  willing  to  use  under-the-table  meth- 
ods to  get  news  but  one  who  cannot  forget 
he  Is  a  Quaker  who  recognizes  social  con- 
science. He  l8  In  one  word — fascinating — 
whether  you  hate  him,  despise  him,  abomi- 
nate him,  like  blm  or  admire  him.  For  he 
la  a  unique  phenomenon." 

The  bock  tells  of  Pearson's  feuds  with  hla 
mother-in-law,  the  late  "Cissy"  Patterson, 
and  charges  that  be  manipulated  the  af- 
fairs of  his  daughter,  Ellen,  of  whose  estate 
be  was  tru«tee.  to  get  title  to  a  million- 
dollar  28fi-acre  farm  In  Maryland,  which 
Cissy  had  bequeathed  her  granddaughter,  for 
$100,000:  describes  his  "betrayal"  of  his 
partner,  Robert  8.  Allen,  co-author  of  the 
book,  "The  Washington  Merry-Oo-Round" 
and  former  associate  in  writing  the  column 
of  that  name:  relates  the  story  of  his  attacks 
on  the  late  James  V.  Porrestal,  and  his  pres- 
ent campaign  to  discredit  Senator  Thomaa  J. 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 

Concerning  Pearson's  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  the  authors  write: — 
"Next  to  sex,  the  most  fascinating  indoor 
sport  In  Washington  Is  to  watch  the  fast 
action  between  that  wily  Texas  politician, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Drew  Pearson,  the 
hard-shell  Pennsylvanlan  who  Invented  the 
'new  Journalism'.  It  may  become  even  more 
amusing  than  ad\iltery  because  a  relation- 
ship that  began  with  Drew  clobbering  LBJ 
unmercifully  at  a  time  when  It  was  hard  for 
the  Texan  to  bit  back,  then  changed  to  a 
strange  and  unexpected  stage  of  limitless 
admiration  and  is  now  finally  reverting  to  the 
Old  familiar  mayhem  at  a  moment  when,  as 


President.  LBJ  seems  to  be  holding  all  the 
cards." 

Pearson,  the  authors  say,  could  have  used 
his  "\indenlable  courage.  Ingenuity  and  per- 
sistence" to  become  a  "real  force  for  the 
good  of  our  co\utry  and  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

But,  they  write,  "Pearson  has  not  used  bis 
strength  like  a  giant  but  rather  like  a  gnome, 
sometimes  mischievously,  sometimes  mali- 
ciously, but  rarely  with  magnanimity,  hu- 
mility, and  almost  never  vrlth  restraint. 
Drew  has  acctimulated  a  fortune  but  dug  the 
grave  of  his  reputation  with  his  own  type- 
writer." 

The  "heir-apparent".  Jack  Anderson,  ac- 
cording to  the  book,  "possesses  Drew's  ex- 
pertise and  nose  for  scandal  but  lacks  Drew's 
finesse,  social  grace  and  flashes  of  humane 
awareness." 

"Many  in  the  Washington  Press  Corps  who 
watched  the  Pearson  column  become  more 
unrestrained  after  Bob  AUen  went  off  to 
war,  are  now  asking:  When  Jack  Anderson 
takes  over,  will  the  Ud  blow  entirely  off, 
scattering  fire  and  brimstone  everywhere? 
Whatever  the  answer,  a  little  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  bammer-and-slckle  hangs  over  the 
future  of  The  Merry-Go-Round". 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10  hiA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
entered  on  yesterday,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  April 
14,  1987.  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 
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Thursday,  April  13, 1967 

Th^  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Joseph  F.  Thornlng, 
Ph.  D.,  DX).,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  CarroUton  Manor,  Md.,  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  World  Affairs,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father.  Author  of  life  and  of 
love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shine  brightly  upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  upon  all  the  Members  of  the 
UJ3.  Congress  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
lawmaking  bodies  of  the  New  World. 

Impart,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  choicest 
blessings  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  the  other  American  Republics 
who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
security,  happiness,  and  progress  of  their 
peoples  at  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay. 

Ood  grant  that  these  leaders,  their 
counselors  and  coworkers,  in  harmony 
with  their  National  Legislatures,  may 
find  ways  and  means  to  promote  wise, 
far-reaching  programs  of  socioeconomic 
development. 

Accept  our  heartfelt  thankfulness.  Al- 
mighty God,  for  sound  achievements  in 
cooperative  effort  during  the  past  year 
and  the  election  of  new  Republics  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

In  Thy  presence,  dear  Saviour,  we  im- 
plore Divine  Grace  to  understand  that 
"a  brother  helped  by  a  brother  is  a  strong 
city,"  on  the  national  and  international 
scene. 


We  seek  these  celestial  favors  in  the 
name  of  our  most  Holy  Redeemer,  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  303) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Burdick,  and 
Mr.  KucHEL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  OP 
REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT  ROBERT 
O.  TIERNAN 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

OmCE  or  THE  ClXRK, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  ApHl  12.  IW. 
The  Honorable  the  Spxakxx, 
House  of  RepTesentatives. 

Dkai  Sn:  A  Certificate  of  Election  In  due 
form  of  law  showing  the  election  of  Robert 
O.  Tleman  as  a  Representative-elect  to  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Pogarty,  is  on  flle  in 
this  ofBce. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jinninos, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  RepresentaUve- 
elect  will  present  himself  In  the  well  of 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
oath  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  TIERNAN  presented  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office. 


ADJOURNMENT    OF    CONGRESS    IN 
THE  SUMMER  VACA-HON  PERIOD 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation,  along  with 
some  of  my  colleagues,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  Improve  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. My  bill,  HJl.  8555,  to  provide  for 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  the 
summer  vacation  period,  and  for  other 
puriToees,  incorporates  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  part  3,  section  433,  of  S.  355, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967,  M  passed  by  the  other  body  on 
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March  7,  1967.  This  amends  section  132 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946—2  U.S.C.  198. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  S. 
355  in  the  other  body,  this  section  was 
deemed  noncontroversial.  However,  be- 
cause of  this  very  reason,  it  deserves  to  be 
fully  discussed  on  its  own  merits.  This 
is  my  reason  for  removing  this  section 
from  this  bill. 

I  trust  that  this  legislation,  if  passed, 
would  be  an  incentive  for  those  in  this 
body  who  because  of  distance  from  their 
homes  are  imable  to  travel  back  and 
forth  during  the  course  of  a  session  of 
Congress.  Since  enactment  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  two 
States  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  been 
admitted  to  our  ranks.  Not  only  would 
Members  of  Congress  from  those  States 
benefit,  but  numerous  others. 

Why  did  I  introduce  this  bill.   Because 
I  feel- 
It  is  Just. 
It  is  needed. 

It  will  improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
Why  is  It  Just? 
It  is  Just  because  I  feel  no  one  should 
work  12  months  of  the  year,  practically 
7  days  a  week  and,  in  many  instances, 
18  hours  a  day. 

It  is  Just  because  it  will  permit  more 
time  with  family,  friends,  neighbors,  and 
constituents  back  home.  It  will  help 
Congressmen  with  children  to  plan  a  va- 
cation period  with  their  families.  Any 
Congressman  will  tell  you  that  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  up  their  children  is  left 
totally  to  the  wife. 
Why  is  it  needed? 

It  is  needed  because,  with  few  excep- 
tions In  the  past  20  years.  Congress  has 
been  in  session  between  9  and  12  months 
of  the  year.  The  record  shows  this.  For 
instance: 

First.  The  80th  Congress,  first  session, 
was  in  session  from  January  3,  1947,  to 
December  19,  1947,  a  toUl  of  351  days. 
Second.  The  80th  Congress,  second 
session,  was  In  session  from  January  6, 
1948,  to  December  31,  1948.  a  total  of 
361  days. 

Third.  The  81st  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, was  In  session  from  January  3. 
1950,  to  January  2.  1951,  a  total  of  365 
days. 

Fourth.  The  88th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, was  in  session  from  January  9,  1963, 
to  December  30,  1963,  a  total  of  356  days. 
Congressmen,  too,  need  a  planned  rest 
in  order  to  return  at  a  definite  time  to 
their  districts  to  be  with  theh-  constitu- 
ents. 

How  will  it  improve  the  work  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government? 

It  will  give  Congress  more  time  to 
meditate  and  review  the  legislation  of 
the  first  7  months  and  they  will  come 
back  rested  and  better  Informed — by 
having  spent  time  with  their  constitu- 
ents— to  wind  up  the  session  with  con- 
structive legislation. 

I  hope  this  bin  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly,  reported  favorably,  and  given 
ample  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  its  merits. 


SUMMER  VACATION  FOR  CONGRESS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
all  of  the  women  Members  of  the  House 
Join  in  a  legislative  objective,  you  can  be 
sure  it  is  neither  partisan  nor  self- 
serving.  In  this  instance,  we  are  aH 
motivated  by  the  importance  of  a  sum- 
mer recess  for  Members  who  are  the 
parents  of  young  children,  and,  of 
course,  this  would  mean  in  nearly  all 
instances  male  Members  of  the  Congress. 
I  cannot  begin  to  count  all  of  the  men 
In  this  body  who  have  mentioned  to  me 
sadly,  summer  after  smnmer,  that  their 
children  were  growing  up  and  going  their 
own  way  without  the  father  having  had 
any  real  opix>rtunity  to  spend  leisure 
time  with  them  and  derive  the  pleasure 
a  father  deserves  from  this  precious 
relationship. 

When  the  children  are  out  of  school, 
the  congressional  parent  Is  here  In 
Washington  working  all  day  long  and 
into  the  evenings  and  on  weekends,  too. 
When  Congress  finally  quits  for  the 
year — when  it  does — the  youngsters  are 
back  in  school.  I  do  not  think  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  require  a  father  to  resign  from 
the  Josrs  of  family  life  with  his  children. 
That  is  too  high  a  price  to  exact  from 
anyone  for  public  service. 

There  are  enough  months  in  the  year 
for  full-time,  unremitting,  effective  work 
on  legislation  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
take  an  August  vacation.  By  the  very 
nature  of  our  work  and  our  responsibil- 
ities, this  would  not  mean  less  total  out- 
put. It  would,  however,  mean  better 
work,  for  it  would  enable  the  Members 
with  young  children  to  refresh  their 
spirits  and  rekindle  their  zeal,  In  the 
Joyful  change  of  pace  of  having  fim  for 
a  few  weeks  with  their  youngsters,  before 
coming  back  to  Washington  to  tackle  the 
cnmchlng  burden  of  session-end  legisla- 
tive chores. 

I  first  came  to  Washington  as  the  wife 
of  a  Congressman  in  1941,  11  years  be- 
fore my  own  election.  In  all  of  those 
26  years,  there  were  few  years  when 
Congress  adjourned  until  fall  or  later. 
I  remember  so  many  instances  of  Mem- 
bers whose  young  children  grew  to  mar- 
riage and  began  having  their  own  fam- 
ilies and,  in  nearly  all  of  that  time,  the 
Member  had  never  had  a  chance  really 
to  enjoy  his  role  as  father,  because  the 
vacation  times  never  coincided.  And 
how  much  the  parent  missed  that  lost 
opportunity. 

The  women  Members  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  united  in  urging  that 
the  Congress  take  this  long-overdue 
step — a  very  modest  one,  really.  We  do 
not  propose  to  return  the  Congress  to 
the  IcM:kadaisical  days  when  It  met  per- 
haps half  a  year,  but  rather  to  give  to 
the  Members  a  choice  of  vacation  time 
fringe  benefit  almost  every  industrial 
worker  in  the  country  now  enjoys,  and 


every  Government  employee.  And  I 
guarantee  It  would  not  mean  less  work 
output. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  will  get  behind 
this  proposal  and  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


AUGUST  A  VACATION  MONTH  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  the  gentlewomen  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kellt]  and  with  other 
women  Members  of  the  House  today  in 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  set  aside 
the  month  of  August  as  a  recess  for  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  admit 
to  ourselves  that  being  a  Congressman 
is  a  full  year's  Job. 

Second,  we  should  take  some  notice 
of  the  fact  that  many  Congressmen  come 
from  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
country.  They  have  large  districts  and 
they  are  permitted  to  go  home  during 
those  months  in  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  traverse  their  districts.  Being 
a  Congressman  is  in  reality  a  two-way 
street.  We  should  have  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  be  here  in  this  Capitol  and  to 
make  laws  but  to  go  home  and  talk  with 
our  constituents.  We  should  give  the 
northern  Members  and  those  Monbers 
with  large  districts  the  same  opportunity 
that  the  southern  Members  and  the  city 
Members  have  been  given. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  should  admit 
to  reality,  that  at  the  present  time  we 
are  working  1  year.  We  should  have  a 
vacation  period  during  that  year  which 
refreshes  the  spirit,  which  gives  us  an 
opportimity  to  talk  agsiin  with  our  con- 
stituents, and  which  brings  us  back  to 
the  Job  in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  speedy  passage 
of  this  bill. 


AUGUST  A  VACATION  MONTH  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRBBS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlts.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  frwn 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  rise 
with  the  other  women  Members  of  this 
House  in  very  strong  support  of  the 
measure  which  has  been  Introduced  by 
our  most  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York.  I  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  that  Members  of 
the  House  be  given  time  not  only  to  be 
back  with  our  con^ituents  and  be  in  our 
home  communities,  but  more  particularly 
that  the  time  be  in  the  summer  whea  our 
families  can  be  together  in  our  homes. 

I  am  In  full  support  of  this  concept  of 
an  August  month  off,  and  I  urge  that 
this  House  adc4;>t  this  resolution  now  In 
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order  that  we  may  all  plan  well  tn  ad- 
vance, not  only  the  use  of  this  summer 
month,  but  also  the  legislative  calendar 
with  the  view  of  clearing  the  most  urgent 
business  before  August  1. 

We,  the  women  Members  of  this  House, 
have  offered  this  bill  with  the  most 
urgent  plea  on  beh^f  of  all  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  whom  we  feel  deserve  this  con- 
sideration and  for  whom,  in  large  meas- 
ure, only  a  summer  month  can  allow  suf- 
ficient time  to  be  united  as  families  in 
their  home  communities. 

I  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  Join  with 
us  in  asking  for  the  speedy  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  2508,  CONGRESSIONAL  REDIS- 
TRICTING 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
2508,  to  require  the  establishment  on  the 
basis  of  the  18th  and  subsequent  decen- 
nial censuses  of  congressional  districts 
composed  of  contiguous  and  compact 
territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  THAT  DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENT RESUME  PURCHASES  OP 
BUTTER 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  always  demanded 
that  the  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
our  coimtry  in  the  Armed  Forces,  have 
the  best  that  is  available  in  equipment, 
clothing,  medical  attention,  and  food, 
whenever  It  is  humanly  possible.  Con- 
sequently, the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  have  always  foimd  butter  on  the 
menu.  However,  in  February  of  1966, 
due  to  an  extreme  shortage  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  to  rapidly  increasing  costs.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  decreed  that  hence- 
forth butter  would  be  replaced  by  mar- 
garine, exclusively. 

Now,  this  situation  has  drastically 
changed.  Dairy  products  once  more  are 
in  plentiful  supply  and  our  hard-pressed 
dairy  farmers  are  faced  with  depressed 
prices.  The  recent  milk  dumpings  have 
underscored  this  problem.  Surpluses  are 
starting  to  build  up  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  surplus  butter  in  the 
amoimt  of  approximately  50  million 
poimds,  in  addition  to  powdered  milk. 

Last  year's  shortage  is  now  over,  and 
I  think  it  Is  Imperative  for  Secretary 
McNamara  to  issue  a  new  order  once 
again  permitting  the  Armed  Forces  to 
purchase  butter. 

I  have  todf^  written  to  Secretary  of 


Defense  McNamara  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  asking  that  steps 
be  instituted  immediately  to  see  that  the 
men  and  women  who  are  serving  our 
country  have  butter  made  available  to 
them  once  more.  Further,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  which  would  call 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quest that  the  Department  of  Defense 
begin  purchasing  butter  again.  I  call 
upon  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HJl.  8363,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  PROJECTS 
IN  CERTAIN  COMPREHENSIVE 
RIVER    BASIN    PLANS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  cki 
Public  Works  have  until  midnight  Sat- 
urday, April  15,  1967,  to  file  the  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  8363,  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUMMER  VACATION  NEEDED  FOR 
HARD-WORKING  CONGRESSMEN 
AND    CAPITOL   HILL    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  we  male  Members  of  the  House 
should  feel  ashamed  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  lady  Members  of  the 
House  today  to  take  the  Initiative  in  the 
matter  of  vacations  of  which  we  and  our 
families  would  be  the  beneficiaries.  But 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  it  takes  the  ladies 
to  point  out  where  the  truth  lies  and 
where  the  necessity  for  action  Is. 

I  must  say  that  the  various  gentle- 
women who  have  spoken  have  expressed 
more  eloquently  than  I  could  exactly 
what  I  feel  about  this  matter  and,  per- 
haps more  Importantly,  what  my  wife 
and  family  feel  about  it.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  enthusiastically  support 
their  position.  We  know  that  a  similar 
provision  Is  in  the  legislation  that  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  Congress, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  that  is  going 
to  come  out  at  least  this  week.  So  per- 
haps we  can  all  get  together  behind  this 
resolution.    I  support  it  enthusiastically. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ONE 
OF  VIRGINIA  S  SONS  AND  ONE  OF 
AMERICA'S  FOUNDING  FATHERS, 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  Virginia's 
greatest  sons  and  one  of  America's 
Founding  Fathers,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Although  he  can  be  said  to  be  the  parent 
of  our  two-party  system,  and  was  in  the 
days  of  yore  claimed  as  a  patron  saint 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  it  is  in  no  mean 
spirit  of  partisanship  that  modem  Amer- 
icans honor  his  memory.  Like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  declared  that  "the  princi- 
ples of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and 
axioms  of  a  free  society,"  we  can  truly 
say  that  his  heritage  belongs  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

This  being  the  week  in  which  most 
Americans  are  struggling  to  complete 
their  income  tax  returns.  It  seems  appro- 
priate to  recall  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
thought  about  taxation  and  Government 
spending.    Jefferson  wrote.  In  1816: 

I  am  not  among  those  who  fear  the  people. 
They,  and  not  the  rich,  are  our  dependence 
for  continued  freedom.  And  to  preserve 
their  Independence,  we  must  not  let  our 
rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must 
make  our  election  between  economy  and  lib- 
erty, or  profusion  and  servitude. 

If  we  run  into  such  debts,  as  that  we  must 
be  taxed  In  oxir.  meat  and  in  our  drink,  in  our 
necessaries  and  our  comforts.  In  our  labors 
and  ovu"  amusements,  for  our  callings  and  our 
creeds — as  the  people  of  England  are — our 
people,  like  them,  must  come  to  labor  16 
hours  in  the  24,  give  the  earnings  of  15  of 
these  to  the  government  for  their  debts  and 
dally  expenses:  and  the  leth  being  insufficient 
to  afford  us  bread,  we  m\ist  live,  as  they  now 
do,  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes:  have  no  time 
to  think,  no  means  of  calling  the  mlsmans- 
gers  to  account;  but  be  glad  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence by  hiring  ourselves  to  rivet  their 
chains  on  the  necks  of  our  fellow  sufferers. 
And  this — 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned — 

Is  the  tendency  of  all  human  governments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  reminding  us  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday  and,  even 
more,  for  reminding  us  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's views  on  the  perils  of  public  ex- 
travagance and  excessive  taxation — that 
debt  and  inflationary  spending  strike 
hardest,  not  at  the  rich,  but  at  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  the  bul- 
wark of  our  freedom  and  independence. 

Were  we  to  quote  even  a  fraction  the 
wise  counsels  of  the  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  our  third 
President,  we  would  accomplish  little 
else  today.  But  I  would  just  like  to  pur- 
sue for  a  moment  Mr.  Jefferson's  grim 
forecast,  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  just  cited,  that  the  tax -rid- 
den slaves  of  an  improvident  government 
"have  no  time  to  think,  no  means  of 
calling  the  mismanagers  to  account." 

It  would  be  of  timely  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  I  believe,  to  review  Jef- 
ferson's comments  on  the  Constitution— 
which  was  framed  while  he  was  absent 
as   Minister   to  Paris — ^particularly  his 
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endorsement  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  He  had  some  misgivings 
about  the  popular  election  of  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  but  he  con- 
cluded it  was  imperative  to  give  the  peo- 
ple, every  2  years,  that  essential  "means 
of  calling  the  mismanagers  to  account." 

Thus  he  wrote  James  Madison,  his 
friend  and  future  successor  in  the  Presi- 
dency, when  the  new  Constitution  was 
published: 

I  like  the  organization  of  the  government 
into  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive.  I 
like  the  power  given  the  legislature  to  levy 
taxes,  and  for  that  reason  solely.  I  approve  of 
the  greater  House  being  chosen  by  the  people 
directly  .  .  ■  preserving  Inviolate  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  people  are  not  to 
be  taxed  but  by  representatives  cboeen  Im- 
mediately by  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia's  view  that  Thomas 
Jefferson's  legacy  is  above  partisanship, 
and  in  this  nonpartisan  spirit  I  offer  Mr. 
Jefferson's  timely  thoughts  on  taxation 
and  the  people's  power  to  call  their  mis- 
managers to  accoimt.  I  commend  them 
not  only  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  but  also  to  President  John- 
son and  his  administration,  which  con- 
tinues to  tell  us  that  higher  taxes,  higher 
deficits  and  higher  nonessential  spend- 
ing are  somehow  in  the  public  interest. 
I  believe  most  Americans,  when  they  fin- 
ish their  tax  returns  this  week,  will  find 
"time  to  think"  how  tnxly  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson forewarned  us. 


DEMOCRACY— THE  RELIGION  OP 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Oklahoma? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
dresses we  have  heard  from  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  in  the  House  is  America  in 
action.  All  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  appreciate  the  great  men  who  have 
presided  over  the  executive  branch  of 
this  Nation — Thomas  Jefferson,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  many  others.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  acquiescence  in  the 
view5  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by  these  two 
Illustrious  sons  of  the  party  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  will  lead  them  henceforth  to  be 
disciples  of  democracy,  which  was  the 
political  religion  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 


ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Btk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  .there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa?  \ 

There  was  no  obJectl<in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  made  available  to  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Justice  an  accumulation  of 
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evidence  showing  beyond  the  shadow 
of  doubt  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  il- 
legally converted  thousands  of  dollars 
of  Government  funds  to  his  own  use. 

Later,  on  March  14,  a  month  ago,  some 
150  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives signed  and  dispatched  a  letter 
to  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  ask- 
ing him  to  take  action  on  the  committee 
findings  with  due  diligence  and  dispatch. 

If  some  obscure  citizen  had  illegally 
cashed  just  one  Government  check  for 
$1,400  he  would  be  brought  to  heel  by 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  alibi  does  Attorney 
General  Clark  offer  for  his  failure  to 
prosecute  this  case,  especially  when  the 
culprit,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  continues 
to  figuratively  thiunb  his  nose  and  other- 
wise defy  the  courts  of  this  country? 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  370,  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  431)  relative  to 
the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  £isk  unanimous 
consent  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rks.  431 

Whereas  April  14,  1067,  marks  the  seventy- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  TJnlon  of  Amer- 
ican Republics,  now  known  as  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States: 

Whereas  the  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of 
State  of  the  American  Republics  at  Pimta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  affords  an  opportunity  to 
reemphaslze  that  the  historic,  economic, 
political,  and  geographic  relationships 
among  the  American  Republics  are  unique 
and  of  special  significance; 

Whereas  the  keynote  being  sounded  tn  re- 
gional relations  In  Latin  America  Is  aimed 
at  attaining  economic  cooperation  and  In 
furthering  economic  progress  through  the 
maximum  utilization  of  public  and  private 
resources; 

Whereas  these  expanded  goals  should 
provide  greater  Impetiis  In  strengthening 
democratic  Ideals  and  perfecting  political 
and  social  structures  In  the  hemisphere; 

Whereas  the  dedication  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  to  achieving  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progrens,  Including  the 
principle  of  self-help,  Is  essential  to  political, 
economic,  and  social  progress  In  the  hemi- 
sphere: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That,  In  honor  of  the  founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  extends  to  the  other  Republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  citizens  of 
those  Republics  Its  sincere  felicitations  and 
beet  wishes  that  the  year  ahead  wUl  mark 
the  beginning  of  an  historic  era  of  growth, 
prosperity,  social  progress,  and  justice  for  all. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Ashley  Ford.  CHara,  Mich. 

Barrett  William  D.  Pike 

Burton,  Utah     HaUeck  Pool 

Button  Hays  Puclnskl 

Carey  H*bert  Randall 

Cohelan  Hicks  St  Germain 

Daniels  Hollfleld  St.  Onge 

Dawson  Hoemer  Shipley 

Dlngell  Jones,  Mo.  Shrlver 

Dom  Jones,  N.C.  Tleman 

Downing  Kee  Whalen 

Flood  MUler,  Calif.  WUUams.  Miss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcaU  397  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Alabama    [Mr.  Skldxn]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  77th  anniversary  of  the  foimd- 
Ing  of  our  inter-American  system. 

Established  in  1890,  although  under  a 
different  name,  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  its  earliest  form  provided  for  customs, 
postal  and  tariff  sigreements  among  its 
members,  in  addition  to  a  pledge  that  the 
nations  of  the  Americas  would  live  to- 
gether in  hemispheric  peace. 

It  Is  significant  that  our  inter-Ameri- 
can system,  today  known  as  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  is  the  oldest 
and  most  enduring  of  the  U.S.  multi- 
lateral international  commitments. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic, 
we  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  to  our  own  national  se- 
curity and  welfare. 

And  In  the  dangerous  years  of  the  20th 
century  since  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  formed — especially  during  the  past 
half  century,  from  the  time  of  World 
War  I — our  concern  and  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Latin  America  have  vastly 
increased. 

On  this  dtiy,  therefore,  it  might  be  well 
to  re\'iew  briefly  the  history  of  our  hemi- 
spheric relations  during  these  turbulent 
and  dangerous  recent  decades. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  the 
eyes  of  our  Nation's  policymakers  were 
fixed  on  Europe,  not  Latin  America,  as 
the  area  of  paramount  concern  for  our 
national  security.  This  attitude  did  not 
change  appreciably  during  the  1920's,  nor 
imtll  the  formulation  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  good-neighbor 
policy  in  the  1930's. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  n  found 
most  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
joining  us  in  the  war  against  Nazi  Ger- 
many, Fascist  Italy  and  militarist  Japan, 
despite  the  efforts  of  our  enemies  to  sub- 
vert the  countries  of  Latin  America, 

Our  experience  during  World  War  n 
made  obvious  the  need  for  a  united,  co- 
ordinated hemispheric  effort  against 
Communist  aggression.  Out  ot  this 
need  emerged  the  Rio  Pact  of  1947.  One 
of  our  strongest  treaties,  the  Rio  agTe»- 
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ment  Is  our  only  alliance  providing  for 
an  autQmatic  response  by  member  na- 
tions should  there  be  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  any  individual  member. 

After  World  War  II.  in  the  12  years 
between  1946  and  1958,  our  country  sent 
over  $2  billion  to  the  21  nations  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  We  should  note, 
however,  that  this  amount  compares  to 
some  $17  billion  granted  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  during  the  same 
period. 

Indeed,  our  Nation  has  been  slow  to 
realize  that  stopgap  aid  and  only  inter- 
mittent concern  for  the  problems  of 
Latin  America  cannot  answer  the  long- 
range  needs  of  hemispheric  stability. 
If  we  did  not  know  this  before  the  end 
of  the  1950's,  we  should  have  learned  it 
at  the  time  Castro  established  Cuba  as 
a  Commxmist  bastion  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  advent  of  Castro  and  Castroism 
was  a  rude  awakening  to  those  who  had 
given  Latin  America  secondary  status 
among  the  priorities  of  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  1961,  at  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  that  we  entered  into 
a  major  commitment  designed  to  rectify 
past  neglect  of  Latin  America.  At  that 
conference,  a  contlnentwlde  economic 
and  social  development  program  was 
laimched  by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  Americas. 

This  was  our  hemisphere's  first  com- 
prehensive blueprint  to  meet  the  deep- 
rooted  problems  of  Latin  America  by  ac- 
tion across  the  whole  spectrum  of  human 
activity.  This  was  a  program  aimed  at 
ridding  the  hemisphere  of  those  social 
and  economic  Ills  from  which  commu- 
nism flnda  fertile  breeding  ground. 

Nevertheless,  while  such  a  program 
can  provide  a  long-term  answer  to  our 
hemisphere's  needs,  we  must  recognize 
the  existence  of  a  continuing  threat  to 
the  security  of  our  hemisphere  from 
Commimist  aggression  and  subversion. 
Ultimately,  it  is  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  must  respond  to 
this  threat  if  life  and  meaning  are  to 
be  given  to  the  agreements  and  obliga- 
tions upon  which  the  inter-American 
system  is  based. 

Prom  our  own  country's  standpoint, 
however,  it  makes  no  strategic  sense  if  we 
were  to  draw  a  line  against  Communist 
aggresslMi  in  Asia  and  Europe,  yet  ignore 
this  threat  In  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

We  might  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that 
the  Mfr'-ghftil  plan  saved  Europe  from 
communism  during  the  1940*8.  But  It 
would  prove  small  comfort,  Indeed,  if 
that  same  Communist  threat  were  to 
erode  and  overthrow  our  inter-American 
system  in  the  196G's. 

For  Just  as  Europe  was  saved  from 
commimlsm  by  a  combination  of  Mar- 
shall plan  economics  and  Truman  doc- 
trine firmness  In  the  face  of  direct  Com- 
munist aggression,  similar  policies  are 
needed  to  do  the  job  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  inter-American  system  which  Is 
being  honored  today  provides  the  only 
sound  basis  for  such  policies. 

Thus  it  Is  fitting  that  on  this  Pan 
American  Day,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  meeting  with  the  heads 
of  states  of  other  American  nations  to 


seek  ways  to  strengthen  our  hemispheric 
alliance  and  to  broaden  our  avenues  of 
cooperation. 

Once  again,  therefore,  it  has  been  my 
privilege,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  to 
introduce  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
creation  of  the  Inter-American  system 
and  extending  our  felicitations  on  behalf 
of  continued  cooperation  to  our  good 
neighbors  of  the  American  republics. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  14.  the  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Pan  American  Union,  we  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  have  special 
cause  to  salute  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  for  this  year  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  spirit  of  vitality  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican cooperation  which  is  bursting  forth 
on  the  world  scene.  In  commemorating 
this  date  last  year,  I  reported  that  prog- 
ress in  the  Inter-American  system  had 
been  remarkable.  Five  months  earlier, 
the  member  nations  of  the  OAS  had  met 
to  discuss  revision  of  their  charter,  with 
an  eye  toward  revitalizing  the  inter- 
American  system  and  making  the  OAS 
a  more  effective  tool  In  promoting  the 
common  interests  of  the  hemisphere. 
This  year,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
progressive  steps  which  were  Initiated  at 
that  conference  are  today  on  the  road  to 
reality. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  historic 
assemblage  in  Buenos  Aires  In  February 
of  this  year.  Representatives  of  19  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  nations  at- 
tended the  Third  Special  Inter-American 
Conference  of  Ministers  of  the  OAS. 
Giant  steps  toward  progress  for  the  Latin 
American  community  were  taken  here. 
The  proposed  amendments  to  the  OAS 
Charter  were  approved,  and  at  the  same 
time,  delegates  to  the  Uth  meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  drew 
up  preliminary  plans  for  the  hemispheric 
summit  meeting  to  be  attended  by  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  and  President  Johnson. 

The  events  of  the  Buenos  Aires  meet- 
ings prove  to  the  United  States  and  to 
all  the  world  that  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  are  keenly  aware  that  their  na- 
tions are  growing  and  changing  rapidly, 
and  that  they  are  determined  to  advance 
their  economic,  social  and  political  struc- 
tures In  order  to  keep  pace  with  their 
needs  as  sovereign  nations.  These  peo- 
ples have  turned  to  the  Inter-American 
system,  the  OAS  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  as  a  means  toward  bringing 
about  the  maturity  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican States.  Thus,  the  inter- American 
system  is  taking  on  a  new  form,  more 
suited  to  political  and  economic  realities 
of  our  times  and  more  vital  to  the  world 
scene. 

The  acc(»npllshments  in  Buenos  Aires 
demonstrate  that  a  new  spirit  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  is  emerging.  In  re- 
vising the  OAS  Charter  and  in  making 
plans  for  the  proposed  summit  meeting, 
representatives  of  the  Latin  American 
nations  demonstrated  a  promising  sense 
of  cooperation.    James  Nelson  Goodsell, 


of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  re- 
ported in  a  February  20  news  article  that: 

Deleg:at«8  to  two  separate  OAS  meetlngg 
In  BuenoB  Aires  are  clearly  making  progre&s 
in  evolving  a  blueprint  for  common  action 
on  hemispheric  problems  and  issues  in  the 
decade  ahead. 

He  reported  further  that  this  atmos- 
phere of  unity  had  produced  forthright 
and  concrete  action  on  issues  discussed. 

The  revised  OAS  Charter  Is  the  basis 
for  the  new  Inter-Amerlcan  spirit.  The 
language  of  the  charter  places  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  hemisphere,  expressing 
basic  principles  and  desirable  goals  to 
Implement  a  dynamic  economic  develop- 
ment and  expanded  educational  and 
social  opportunities.  It  stresses  that  the 
member  states  will  give  priority  to  the 
preiMiration  and  carrying  out  of  multl- 
riational  projects,  and  specific  areas  are 
cited  for  large-scale  Improvement.  De- 
velopment goals  Include  a  self -sustained 
Increase  In  per  capita  national  product. 
expansion  of  exports  and  the  promotion 
of  private  Initiative  and  investment;  ac- 
celerated and  expanded  industrializa- 
tion; exchange  tmd  utilization  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge ;  agra- 
rian and  tax  reform;  development  of 
closer  communication  among  the  Latin 
American  Republics  through  improve- 
ment in  transportation  smd  telecommu- 
nication links,  roads  and  river  develop- 
ment; reduction  of  illiteracy,  adequate 
housing,  and  Improved  health  and  nutri- 
tion standards.  Most  significant,  the 
charter  voices  a  solid  conmiltment  by 
each  of  the  Latin  American  nations  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  "in  the 
broadest  spirit  of  inter-American  solidar- 
ity," pursuant  to  the  laws  and  resources 
of  the  sovereign  republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  77th  anniversary 
of  the  foimding  of  the  inter-American 
system,  we  of  the  United  States  salute 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  We  re- 
spect and  admire  them  for  what  they 
themselves  have  set  about  to  accomplish 
and  we  voice  our  confidence  that  they 
can  and  will  achieve  their  goals.  We  join 
with  them  In  acclaiming  the  new  spirit 
of  inter-American  alliance.  To  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America,  our  wannest 
greetings. 

I  am  happy  to  again  note  that  the 
Acting  Chaplain  of  the  House  today  is 
my  valued  friend.  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Thomlng,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Carrollton  Manor,  Md.,  a  great  friend 
of  the  countries  and  people  of  Central 
and  South  America,  and  whose  friends 
in  South  America  are  legion. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  with  my  friend  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden]  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion and  commemorating  Pan  American 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  77th  armlversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  April  14. 1967,  Is  of  special  significance 
this  year  because,  concurrently  In  Punta 
del  Este,  a  simimlt  conference  Is  being 
held  which  may  very  well  be  an  impor- 
tant turning  point  In  the  affairs  of  the 
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hemisphere.  The  long-awaited  and 
much-debated  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  American  Republics  hopefully  will 
instill  new  vigor  and  faith  In  an  Alliance 
for  Progress  which  sometimes  seems  to 
be  showing  signs  of  running  down. 

The  problems  to  be  considered  and 
the  decisions  to  be  taken  belong  basically 
to  the  leaders  of  Latin  America.  How  to 
create  a  common  market,  how  to  break 
the  cycle  of  Increased  arms  spending; 
bow  to  achieve  the  Alliance  goal  of  af- 
fording all  the  people  of  the  Americas  a 
better  break  in  life,  depend  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  what  Is  commonly  called 
self-help — how  much  our  friends  in  the 
Latin  American  Republics  are  willing  to 
do  for  themselves. 

It  is  wise  to  look  far  ahead  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  aims.  In  the 
past,  too  much  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Alliance  did  not  produce  a  cer- 
tain number  of  new  schools  in  a  given 
period,  that  too  few  countries  had  land 
reform  laws  by  a  certain  time,  that  the 
gross  national  product  did  not  make  the 
prescribed  increase,  and  so  on.  The  re- 
sults of  what  is  taking  place  these  3 
days  at  Punta  del  Este  need  to  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  future  generations.  A 
common  market,  for  example,  promises 
great  benefits  for  Latin  America — but 
given  the  amount  of  hard  work  on  which 
its  success  depends,  it  may  not  come  to 
full  fruition  for  decades.  What  Is  needed 
for  It  not  to  fail  Is  the  2seal  and  the 
patience  to  see  it  through  long  years  of 
toll,  and  probable  setbacks  preceding  its 
fulfillment. 

Our  goals — for  peace  and  stability — In 
the  hemisphere  have  always  been  bi- 
partisan. President  Elsenhower  met 
with  Latin  heads  of  State  In  Panama  in 
1956  in  the  only  such  hemlspherewlde 
gathering  until  now.  In  1961.  with 
President  Keimedy's  call  for  the  massive 
development  efforts  envisioned  In  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  great  hope  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  future.  Today,  with 
doubt  expressed  in  many  quarters  that 
maybe  our  aims  have  been  too  far  reach- 
ing. President  Johnson  is  exploring  with 
the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  other  Latin 
American  Republics  what  now  needs  to 
be  done  and  how  best  to  accomplish  it. 

Seventy-seven  years  ago  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  founded  for  the 
Umlted  purpose  of  promoting  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 
We  are  gathered  together  again,  at 
Punta  del  Este,  with  vastly  extended 
common  Interests.  It  Is  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  we  will  never  permit  our  dif- 
ferences to  overshadow  these  common 
Interests,  that  I  express  sincere  greetings 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  and  my  confidence  that  In 
the  end  we  will  achieve  our  collective 
goals. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morsk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemam 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my 


colleagues  in  commemorating  this,  the 
77th  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

It  Is  particularly  ^proprlate  that  the 
anniversary  this  year  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  is 
receiving  new  Impetus  at  Punta  del 
Este.  The  bonds  that  link  the  United 
States  with  our  sister  RepubUcs  to  the 
south  have  always  been  strong.  Orlgl- 
rxally  forged  out  of  common  revolution- 
ary tradition  and  cultural  ties,  they  are 
now  a  complex  set  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  relationships. 

As  we  begin  the  fourth  quarter  of  a 
century  of  Pan  American  cooperation, 
we  are  on  the  threshhold  of  several  new 
departures  In  hemispheric  development. 
The  proposed  Latin  American  common 
market  can  bring  the  benefits  of  scale 
and  economic  integration;  the  new  em- 
phasis in  our  foreign  assistance  efforts  on 
multinational  projects  can  help  create 
stronger  links  between  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations ;  and  the  concentration  of  aid 
on  agricultiu'e,  education,  and  health  will 
provide  a  new  attack  on  the  most  glar- 
ing obstacles  to  development. 

But  these  three  programs,  whether 
taken  together  or  separately,  will  not  In 
themselves  cure  the  age  old  structural 
problems  in  Latin  America.  We  must 
do  these  things,  but  we  must  do  a  number 
of  other  things  as  well.  We  must  help 
Improve  the  capacity  of  govenunent  to 
absorb  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance. This  can  best  be  done  by 
strengthening  the  public  and  private  in- 
stltutloiis  at  the  local  level.  Here  there 
Is  room  for  a  greater  spirit  of  Pan  Ameri- 
canism on  the  part  of  our  own  public 
and  private  institutions.  The  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  and  other  programs  do 
much  to  encourage  this,  but  far  more 
can  be  done. 

What  is  most  heartening  about  the 
President's  message  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
utives of  the  other  American  Republics 
at  Punta  del  Este,  is  his  willingness  to 
examine  some  of  our  traditional  notions 
about  trade  and  aid.  This  greater  open- 
mlndedness  to  change  augurs  well  for 
the  fourth  quarter  century. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  recite  in 
great  detail  that  the  problems  that  re- 
main to  be  tackled  in  Latin  America  are 
the  technology  gap,  the  Instability  of 
world  agrlcioltm-al  markets,  the  geo- 
graphical problems  of  transportation  and 
commimlcation  that  inhibit  development. 
Our  own  communications  revolution  has 
made  the  people  of  the  United  States  far 
more  aware  of  the  needs  and  opporttml- 
tles  In  the  hemisphere. 

But  our  marking  of  Pan  American  Day 
Is  less  a  recitation  of  problems  than  a 
tribute  to  one  of  our  most  durable  alli- 
ances and  to  tiie  warmth  and  cultural 
richness  of  the  neighbors  who  have  made 
It  possible. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormectlcut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  state  my  support  of  this  resolution, 
not  only  because  of  the  structure  of  the 
resolution  itself,  but  also  because  of  the 
sentiment  that  It  expresses  with  refer- 


erence  to  our  brother  republics  of  Latin 
America.  It  Is  «m  expression  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — an  expression 
of  friendship  suid  the  desire  to  cooperate 
and  the  determination  to  assist  these 
various  countries  In  their  problems  of 
development. 

Certainly,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  more  vitally  Important  for  tis  as 
a  nation  to  be  aware  of  these  problems 
and  as  a  nation  to  do  something  about 
them. 

At  the  present  time  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  in  Punta  del  Este 
and  In  a  very  quiet  and  unostentatious 
but,  we  hope,  effective  way  attempting  to 
set  out  a  basis  for  future  growth  and  for 
the  future  progress  of  these  countries,  an 
enterprise  In  which  the  United  States 
will  be  happy  to  assist  them  as  they  seek 
to  help  themselves.  This  resolution  to 
some  extent  may  constitute  a  state- 
ment of  suppwrt  for  his  efforts. 

This  is  a  time  when  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  so  necessary  in  Latin 
America.  Unless  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity we  have  to  assist  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  act  upon  it,  and 
unless  these  neighbors  take  steps  to  help 
themselves,  instead  of  there  being  a 
steady  Improvement,  the  danger  Is  that 
we  may  have  an  overturn  of  governments 
with  all  the  revolutionary  consequences 
that  we  have  already  seen  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba. 

Already  we  have  seen  encouraging  ex- 
amples of  progress  as  with  the  Prei  gov- 
ernment in  Chile  and  the  Betancourt 
govermnent  In  Venezuela.  Peru  and 
Brazil  are  beghinlng  to  take  progressive 
steps.  One  purpose  of  the  current 
Uruguay  meeting  Is  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  such  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  privillged 
today  to  have  as  our  guest  chaplain  to 
offer  prayer  at  the  opening  of  today's 
session  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  distinguished  clergyman  who  for  23 
years  has  offered  the  opening  prayer  on 
Pan  American  Day  and  who,  together 
with  our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  in  1944,  was  responsible  for  the 
initiation  of  this  observance  of  Pan 
American  Day. 

May  I  conclude  my  remarks  In  support 
of  this  resolution  by  welcoming  Father 
Joseph  N.  Thornlng  again  to  our  House 
and  wishing  him  well  and  thanking  him 
for  the  support  that  he  has  given  to  the 
cause  of  inter-American  solidarity. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  recall  Wednesday,  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess,  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  labored  mightily  un- 
til almost  midnight  to  produce  a  resolu- 
tion that  promptly  went  down  the  drain 
in  the  other  body.  I  rise  now  only  to 
note  that  this  resolution,  for  whatever  it 
is  worth,  is  bound  to  meet  a  different 
fate  because  It  is  a  House  resolution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  support  of  this  resolution  and 
take  this  time  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  who  Is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
to  commend  them  for  their  personal  ef- 
forts and  the  leadership  that  they  have 
provided  through  the  contacts  that  they 
have  established  with  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

The  Members  of  the  House  should 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
works  very  dUlgently  in  various  inter- 
national meetings  to  cement  Pan  Ameri- 
can relations  that  he  so  energetically 
supports. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  one  moment 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  presence  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  my 
neighbor  [Mr.  O'Hara],  who  contributed 
personally  to  a  great  chapter  in  history 
by  storming  San  Juan  Hill  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt  68  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  In 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  supporting  the 
resolution  commemorating  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day,  the  77th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  inter-American  system. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  and  respect 
which  have  united  all  the  sister  repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  par- 
ticularly important  this  year  as  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  nations  are 
gathered  in  historic  meeting  at  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay. 

It  Is  my  personal  hope  and  belief  that 
this  sxunmit  meeting  at  Pimta  del  Este 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
improved  relationships  and  more  active 
participation,  especially  by  the  United 
States,  in  promoting  the  twin  goals  of 
economic  progress  and  social  justice  that 
lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  1961: 

Our  unfulfilled  task  Is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  entire  world  that  man's  unsatisfied 
aspiration  for  economic  progress  and  social 
Justice  can  best  be  achieved  b7  free  men 
working  within  a  franMwork  of  democratic 
Institutions. 

Being  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as  its  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affsilrs,  I 
am  Intensely  Interested  in  the  subject  of 
closer  and  more  productive  cooperation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  American  re- 
publics. 

While  we  in  the  United  States  should 
not  attempt  to  dominate  and  control 
these  mutual  efforts,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  lend  our  full  support  and  assist- 
ance to  the  leadership  and  growing 
Initiative  provided  by  our  Latin  neigh- 
bors. 

In  this  way,  a  true  partnership  la 
progress  will  develop  in  our  hemisphere — 
a  fulfillment  of  the  150-year-old  Pan 
American  dream — and  an  assurance  of  a 
better  way  of  life  for  the  more  than  230 
million  fellow  citizens  living  In  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south. 


Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  happy  day,  the  77th  birthday 
of  an  organization  that  has  wedded  In 
a  happy  union  the  republics  of  this  hem- 
isphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  praising  the  chairman  of 
the  great  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs.  I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
done  a  better  and  more  dedicated,  a 
more  thoroughly  eflElclent  job  in  any  area 
than  has  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
He  has  given  of  his  days,  of  his  nights, 
and  weeks  during  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed  a  well-earned  vacation  with  his 
family,  in  a  fruitful  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  hemisphere  of  which  our 
country  is  a  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions I  have  made  immodest  mention  of 
my  small  experience  in  Latin  America. 
When  one  is  a  boy  growing  up  in  a  for- 
eign land,  sentiment  grows  that  remains 
a  sweetly  perfumed  part  of  older  years. 
In  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  boy  grow- 
ing up,  who  was  I,  the  first  love  of  course, 
was  for  my  own  country,  the  United 
States;  next,  the  land  of  my  boyhood, 
Nicaragua,  and  third,  the  land  in  which 
I  played  a  humble  part  In  the  attain- 
ment of  its  freedom,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  union  of  the  Repub- 
lics on  this  hemisphere  was  formed  77 
years  ago.  Some  5  or  6  years  after  that 
time  Grover  Cleveland  was  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  was 
claiming  a  great  part  of  Venezuela  and 
insisted  upon  arbitration,  with  all  the 
arbitrators  to  be  British.  This  sister 
Republic  of  ours  was  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  its  territory  by 
device  of  arbiters  that  were  rigged. 
Grover  Cleveland  called  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  into  extraordinary 
session  and  the  ultimatum  was  sent  to 
Great  Britain  that  unless  she  backed  off 
and  accorded  a  square  deal  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  impartial  arbitrators,  she 
would  have  to  fight  a  war  with  the 
United  States. 

If  you  have  doubts,  go  to  the  public 
library  and  dig  up  the  newspapers  of 
that  day.  There  were  great  headlines 
proclaiming  that  the  war  was  all  but  on, 
and  a  photograph,  I  remember  of  Grover 
Cleveland  on  his  horse,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  leading  us  into  war  with  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  funny  then,  it  was 
dead  serious,  and  Great  Britain  backed 
up.  gave  in  completely  to  Cleveland's  de- 
mands, and  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Venezeula  was  saved. 

Then  there  were  other  periods  when 
things  were  done  that  offended.  Yes. 
Central  America  played  a  part  in  the 
maneuvers  before  the  Civil  War. 
Walker,  the  fillbusterer  went  down,  be- 
came president  of  Nicaragua,  suid  tried 
to  form  a  Republic  of  Central  America 
later  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States 
as  a  large  slave  State,  thus  helping  the 
Southern  cause. 

All  of  this  is  In  the  yesterdays.  Now 
we  look  forward  to  the  tomorrows.  Un- 
less we  have  in  this  hemisphere  a  happy 
and  a  prosperous  family,  we  have  failed 


in  our  destiny.  Unless  the  United  States 
can  show  the  way  to  prosperity,  happi- 
ness, and  contentment  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  hemisphere,  we  have  failed. 

I  am  looking  ahead,  Mr.  Speaker.  All 
of  these  things  we  are  doing  are  good. 
All  the  things  we  are  planning.  Includ- 
ing the  common  market,  are  good.  But 
in  addition  to  all  that  we  must  find  a 
way  of  stabilizing  the  market  in  our 
country  for  the  products  of  our  Latin 
neighbors.  Here  in  our  Latin  sister  re- 
publics, the  economy  goes  up  and  down 
as  the  buying  market  in  the  United 
States  rises  and  falls.  I  realize  it  is  a 
difficult  problem,  but  we  must  master  it 
if  this  hemisphere  is  the  home  of  pros- 
perity and  contentment  for  all.  Our 
own  agricultural  problem  was  difficult, 
but  we  were  not  afraid  to  experiment 
with  CCC.  Now  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
find,  and  quickly,  the  road  to  market 
stabilization  for  the  products  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  some  way  at  least 
to  approach  an  imderstanding. 

Again,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
send  the  salute  of  affection  to  our  sis- 
ter republics  in  this  hemisphere  and  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  has 
had  the  great  fortune  to  have  been  bora 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
for  his  remarks.  I  might  add  that  his 
long  experience  in  the  Latin  American 
area  has  proved  very  valuable  to  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittees  on 
which  he  has  served. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  14, 
Pan  American  Day,  commemorates  the 
77th  armlversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
inter- American  system.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  on  this  day  President  Johnson 
will  return  from  his  historic  trip  to 
Punta  del  Este.  Once  again  the  United 
States  has  shown  its  Interest  In  and 
commitment  to  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  It  Is  appropriate  to  talie  a 
long  look  at  that  vast  continent  to  the 
south.  This  Is  a  time  when  each  citizen 
of  the  United  States  should  make  an  ef- 
fort to  leam  about  his  southern  neigh- 
bors. 

Many  Americans  view  the  continent  as 
a  massive  land  area,  heavily  populated, 
poorly  developed,  containing  dark 
Jungles,  beautiful  coastal  vacation  spots, 
and  the  Amazon  River.  Too  few  think 
about  the  people  there,  about  their  hopes 
and  dreams,  their  sorrows,  and  their 
cryings  out  for  a  better  way  of  life. 
More  specifically,  the  average  American 
knows  little  of  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem, the  OAS.  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  their  objectives,  commitments  and 
accomplishments. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
is  the  world's  oldest  International  or- 
ganization. It  unites  19  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  the  United  States  in 
a  commimlty  of  nations  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  of  peace,  security  and  pros- 
perity for  all  the  Americas.  The  Idea  of 
hemispheric  unity  was  first  conceived  by 
Slm6n  Bolivar,  the  great  and  far-seeing 
Latin  American  statesman  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Treaty  of  Union,  signed 
In  1826  at  the  Congress  of  Panama. 
Bolivar's  fondest  dream  was  an  alliance 
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of  hemisphere  coimtries,  of  which  he 
said: 

It  Is  time  the  interests  and  ties  uniting 
the  American  Republics  possess  a  funda- 
mental basis  to  perpetuate  .  .  .  (the  Latin 
American]  governments.  To  Initiate  that 
gystem  and  to  concentrate  the  power  of  this 
great  political  body  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
lubUme  authority,  one  capable  of  directing 
the  policy  of  our  governments,  whose  influ- 
ence should  maintain  a  uniformity  of  prin- 
ciples and  whose  very  name  alone  should  put 
an  end  to  our  quarrels. 

It  was  his  plan  that  this  supreme  and 
respected  authority  consist  of  an  assem- 
bly of  diplomatic  representatives  from 
each  of  the  Independent  nations  of  the 
hemisphere : 

A  hundred  centuries  hence,  posterity 
searching  for  the  origin  of  our  public  law 
and  recalling  the  compacts  that  solidified 
Its  destiny,  wlU  finger  with  respect  the 
protocols  of  the  Isthmus. 

Bolivar's  Congress  of  Panama  pro- 
duced the  concept  of  inter-American  co- 
operation. 

In  1890,  64  years  after  Bolivar  con- 
ceived his  dream,  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  created  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics,  thus  mak- 
ing the  first  concrete  effort  toward  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  in  Latin  American  his- 
tory. After  this  act,  Inter-Amerlcan 
conferences  were  held  periodically  to 
settle  differences  and  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  mutual  security  and  progress. 
In  1933.  President  Roosevelt's  good 
neighbor  policy  Introduced  a  spirit  of 
mutual  friendship,  respect,  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  peoples  which  endured 
until  after  World  War  n.  In  1948,  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
can  States  convened  in  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia. Delegates  to  this  conference 
adopted  a  charter  reorganizing  the  inter- 
American  system  and  incorporating  the 
principles  and  policies  that  had  been 
taking  shape  in  United  States-Latin 
American  relations  for  over  a  century. 
This  historic  charter  created  the  OAS 
and  named  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
its  permanent  secretariat  in  Washington. 
To  implement  the  far-reaching  goals  of 
the  new  organization,  executive  com- 
mittees and  specialized  agencies  were 
created  to  promote  social  and  economic 
welfare,  scientific  and  technical  coopera- 
tion, cultural  exchange,  education,  and 
health.  Thus  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
became  a  well-organized  body  with  a 
definite  purpose  before  it — the  econooiic 
and  social  advancement  of  the  Individual 
and  the  hemisphere. 

By  the  end  of  the  1950's,  the  rapid 
pace  of  political,  economic  and  social 
developments  in  Latin  America  made  it 
Imperative  that  the  inter-American 
Union  take  new  directions  and  develop 
specific  growth  programs  to  channel  the 
forces  seething  In  the  hemisphere. 
Toward  this  end,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress was  proclaimed  in  March  1961. 
President  Kennedy  termed  the  Alliance 
"a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled 
in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  homes,  work  and  land,  health 
and  schools."  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
Is  regarded  as  the  most  ambitious  pro- 


gram of  regional  development  ever  im- 
dertaken  in  this  hemisphere,  and  indeed, 
in  all  the  world.  The  aim  of  the  Alliance 
is  to  build  new  societies  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  20th  century,  and  to  create 
in  them  foundations  for  prosperous  eco- 
nomic systems  and  social  advancement. 
Its  method  is  to  build  them  democrati- 
cally, through  a  partnership  of  all  the 
hemisphere  nations. 

The  men  who  drew  up  the  structure 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  Alliance 
programs  did  not  have  their  heads  in  the 
clouds.  It  is  true  that  they  had  a  monu- 
mental dream.  Through  a  vibrant  and 
effective  Alliance  they  could  see  a  bright 
future  for  Latin  America.  They  envi- 
sioned a  strong  union  of  hemisphere 
republics  cooperating  to  achieve  common 
goals — social,  agrarian,  health,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  reforms.  They  be- 
lieved that  through  these  reforms,  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  could  take 
their  place  on  the  world  scene  as  power- 
ful, prosperous,  and  self-supporting  na- 
tions. But  these  men  expected  setbacks 
and  they  knew  that  the  road  to  realiza- 
tion of  this  dream  might  be  more  trying 
than  they  hoped.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress was  never  conceived  as  a  prescription 
for  Instant  Utopia.  However,  the  course 
they  charted,  though  extremely  ambi- 
tious and  difficult,  was  right,  ax\A  the 
hemisphere  began  moving  forward. 

Since  its  inception.  6  years  ago,  the  Al- 
liance has  fostered  a  revolution  in  the 
outlook  and  thinking  of  millions  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples.  They  see  that 
their  individual  efforts,  combined  with 
those  of  their  neighbors,  their  govern- 
ments and  their  friends  abroad,  can 
change  their  lives  for  the  better.  The  Al- 
liance has  shattered  the  myth  that  an- 
cient traditions  will  not  yield  to  progres- 
sive changes.  It  has  proved  that  the 
separate  nations  of  the  hemisphere  can 
Join  with  each  other  In  the  search  for 
concrete  solutions  to  their  common  prob- 
lems. The  commitment  and  dedication 
of  the  people  themselves  has  been  the 
keystone  of  the  successful  programs  of 
the  Alliance.  On  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  its  chartering.  President  Johnson 
summed  up  its  true  significance : 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  fused  old 
dreams  and  fired  new  hopes.  With  Its  com- 
mitment of  mutual  assistance  and  self-help 
programs.  It  attacks  evils  as  old  as  the  condi- 
tion of  man — hunger,  Ignorance,  and  disease. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  to  a  report  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  16,  1967.  in- 
serted by  our  colles«ue,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  the  1966 
yearend  report  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  urge  each  of  you  to  study  this 
report  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  momentous  programs  which  the  Al- 
lismce  has  initiated  and  the  great  work  it 
is  doing  in  attacking  basic  problems 
blocking  hemispheric  progress. 

On  March  31  of  this  year.  President 
Johnson  issued  his  Pan  American  Day 
proclamation.  In  it  he  states  that  by  the 
end  of  1967.  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors will  have  invested  95  percent  of  the 
total  capital  investment  required  to  sus- 
tain the  Alliance.  This  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Latin  Americans  and  their  faith  in  the 


future  of  the  program.  The  people  pos- 
sess the  determination  to  save  and  to  In- 
vest in  a  better  future  and  are  willing 
and  able  to  mobilize  the  resouices  needed 
for  hemispheric  development.  The 
President  points  out  that  through  the  Al- 
liance, per  capita  economic  growth  rates 
are  climbing  steadily,  fatalities  from 
disease  have  dropped,  and  new  hospitals 
and  health  centers  are  being  constructed 
In  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

In  the  area  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment, a  million  acres  have  been  irrigated 
and  106,000  more  have  been  reclaimed. 
In  transportation,  15,000  miles  of  road 
have  been  built  and  Improved.  As  a 
source  of  better  living  conditions,  350,000 
housing  units  are  under  construction, 
and  new  water  supply  systems  have  been 
developed  to  benefit  20  million  people.  In 
the  vital  area  of  education,  school  en- 
rollment has  Increased  at  a  rate  more 
than  twice  the  Increase  in  total  popula- 
tion; 28,000  new  classrooms  have  been 
built,  160,000  teachers  have  been  trained, 
and  14  million  textbooks  have  been  dis- 
tributed. And.  as  President  Johnson  so 
wisely  stated : 

What  statistics  cannot  adequately  relay  Is 
the  emergence  of  a  generation  of  vigorous, 
confident,  responsible  leaders  throughout 
Latin  America — leaders  who  are  ready  to  help 
their  countries  help  themselves. 

In  1967,  the  Alliance  is  a  revolution  at 
work — creating,  building,  transforming, 
and  ever  reaching  forward.  In  Latin 
America  today,  teachers  are  moving  Into 
modem  classrooms;  laborers  are  carving 
roads  through  the  Andes  and  completing 
the  Pan  American  Highway,  which  will 
thread  its  way  through  the  entire  conti- 
nent. Farmers  are  tilling  their  own  land 
rather  than  fields  owned  by  others; 
workers  and  managers  are  building  mod- 
em Industries;  families  are  resettling 
from  slums  into  new,  modern  housing 
projects.  Today,  new  cooperatives  and 
development  banks,  and  unions  are  un- 
locking the  energies  and  resources  of 
thousands  of  Latin  Americans  who  are 
learning  the  strength  of  common  effort 
and  endeavor. 

Of  course,  the  present  conditions  In 
Latin  America  are  far  from  perfect,  and 
there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  work  to 
be  done.  Thousands  of  acres  of  tillable 
land  still  lie  fallow  or  yield  far  less  than 
their  potential.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  national  prosperity  is  closely 
linked  to  the  land  and  to  those  who  cul- 
tivate it.  Over  half  of  the  population  of 
Latin  America  lives  in  rural  areas,  yet 
these  people  receive  less  than  one  quarter 
of  the  national  income.  Future  projects 
of  the  Alliance  should  be  aimed  at 
achieving  greater  land  reform,  providing 
modernized  farm  equipment.  Introducing 
advanced  agricultural  techniques  such  as 
crop  diversification,  advanced  irrigation 
systems,  and  creation  of  larger  markets 
and  better  ways  to  transport  the  produce 
to  market.  As  a  result  of  agricultural 
development,  the  hemisphere  republics 
will  one  day  be  able  to  support  their  own 
growing  millions  as  well  as  help  alleviate 
the  world  hunger  problem. 

Many  factories  still  stand  idle  because 
of  inefficient  production.  Insufficient 
markets,  and  lack  of  funds  to  finance  a 
step-up  in  production.    A  great  amoiuit 
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of  human  resources  remain  unused  due 
to  Job  shortages,  the  absence  of  skills, 
and  the  lack  of  educational  opportunities 
to  train  skilled  labor.  Vast  areas  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent  remain  Inacces- 
sible because  (fcf  communication  and 
transportation  barriers.  Areas  such  as 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  Moim- 
tains  and  underdeveloped  river  basins  are 
slated  for  improvement. 

In  February  of  this  year,  five  Latin 
American  Republics,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  agreed  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  develop  the 
huge  Rio  de  la  Plata  Basin,  which  covers 
an  area  of  1.2  million  square  miles  and 
contains  a  population  of  50  million  peo- 
ple The  project  is  already  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  This  is  but  one  example  of 
new  multinational  projects  now  being 
planned  in  areas  of  telecommunications. 
Interconnecting  road  systems,  river 
transportation,  and  electric  power  facil- 
ities and  grids^ — all  designed  to  open  up 
the  interior  of  Latin  America  for  settle- 
ment and  to  build  closer  ties  among  the 
hemisphere  nations. 

There  is  still  widespread  Illiteracy  in 
Latin  America.  The  need  for  improve- 
ments in  education  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  If  a  country  Is  to  be  stable  and 
sound,  if  it  is  to  make  the  most  of  Its 
himian  and  natural  resources,  if  It  Is 
to  grow  economically,  it  must  build  an 
advancing  system  of  education  which 
will  train  its  leaders  in  management 
techniques  and  technical  and  adminis- 
trative skills,  both  in  government  and  in 
Industry,  to  meet  the  ever  more  complex 
needs  of  a  progressive  society. 

The  challenges  to  the  Alliance  which  I 
have  outlined  here  are  momentous,  but 
the  tasks  that  face  it  are  far  from  impos- 
sible. We  hare  seen  the  statistics  that 
point  to  the  sizable  gains  made  in  Latin 
American  development  through  the  Alli- 
ance. We  are  aware  of  the  new  spirit  of 
hemispheric  cooperation  and  the  rededl- 
cation  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
and  their  leaders  to  the  goals  of  the  Alli- 
ance. This  spirit  has  made  Itself  known 
through  the  successful  and  highly  pro- 
ductive meeting  of  the  OAS  foreign  min- 
isters in  Buenos  Aires  in  February,  and 
through  the  overwhelming  support  given 
by  the  representatives  of  the  republics  to 
the  proposed  summit  meeting  now  tak- 
ing place  in  Pimta  del  Este.  We  know 
that  the  citizens  of  the  hemisphere  re- 
publics are  sincere  in  their  determination 
to  face  the  gigantic  problems  of  under- 
development, and  we  have  seen  that 
their  leaders  are  rededlcating  themselves 
to  work  together  diligently  on  specific 
goals  of  economic  and  social  reform  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  their  people. 
These  goals  can  be  accomplished  by 
Joint  effort  through  the  Inter- American 
system,  the  OAS,  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Nineteen  himdred  and  sixty-seven  is  a 
time  for  the  Alliance  to  rededicate  Itself 
to  the  people  of  Latin  America.  It  must 
present  them  with  a  dynamic  image;  it 
must  reach  the  individual  and  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  faith  which  has  been 
placed  in  it.  Today,  the  hemisphere  Is 
in  ferment.  The  entire  continent  la  un- 
dergoing sweeping  transformations.     A 


dramatic  sense  of  evolution,  change,  and 
vitality  can  be  felt  everywhere — in  the 
halls  of  government.  In  the  universities, 
in  business  and  financial  centers,  In  the 
homes  and  places  of  employment.  In- 
creasing nimibers  of  Latin  Americans  are 
realizing  the  need  for  fimdamental  im- 
provements In  the  basic  structure  of 
their  nations.  These  people  are  restive, 
impatient  to  find  solutions  to  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  frustrations,  to  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  backwardness 
which  they  will  no  longer  endure.  The 
need  Is  voiced  in  platforms  of  political 
parties  and  in  the  creation  of  more  in- 
tense development  programs  sponsored 
by  the  governments  of  every  hemisphere 
coimtry.  Development,  stabilization, 
and  reform  are  becoming  key  issues  in 
public  life  with  an  emphasis  on  self-help. 
Each  citizen  Is  encouraged  to  participate 
to  promote  a  better  way  of  life  for  him- 
self and  his  neighbor.  Apathy,  despair, 
and  resignation  are  giving  way  to  a  new 
infusion .  of  energy  throxighout  Latin 
America. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  will  play  a 
key  role  in  encouraging  and  channeling 
this  energy.  The  Alliance  can  Inspire 
faith  and  hope  by  identifying  Itself  with 
the  interests,  the  dreams,  and  the  think- 
ing of  every  Latin  American  citizen — the 
poor  farmer,  toiling  endlessly  to  eke  out 
a  living  from  his  barren  soil ;  the  laborer, 
putting  in  long  hours  to  reach  Industrial 
goals,  although  he  Is  not  certain  how  they 
will  help  his  lot;  the  student,  constantly 
imder  pressure  from  those  who  urge 
violent  revolution  as  a  means  of  easing 
the  condition  of  his  people;  the  poor, 
their  world  confined  to  the  squalor  In 
which  they  live,  seeing  no  hope  for  a 
better  life  in  their  bleak  futures.  The 
Alliance  can  encourage  the  people's  In- 
terest and  support  for  community  orga- 
nizations, for  workers  federations,  civic 
groups,  political  parties,  cooperatives, 
business  organizations.  It  can  stimulate 
the  individual  mind  and  help  it  attain 
farsightedness.  It  can  liberate  the  forces 
of  freedom,  personal  dignity,  resource- 
fulness, and  community  spirit  which 
dwell  in  every  himian  being  regardless  of 
nationality.  The  Alliance  can  offer  these 
people  promising  alternatives  to  their 
fr\istratlons  and  show  them  tremendous 
Improvements  benefitting  their  individ- 
ual and  common  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  men  are  not  truly  free. 
If  individuals  are  not  protected  from  eco- 
nomic and  political  exploitation,  they 
seek  relief  from  their  misery  through 
violence,  bloody  revolution,  and  msisslve 
political  upheaval.  In  a  recent  speech. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  stated 
that: 

Even  the  soundest  social  tradltloiu  are 
vulnerable  to  the  threat  of  material  want. 
Poverty  is  no  friend  of  Justice;  hunger  Is  no 
ally  of  democracy.  It  was  out  of  our  keen 
awareness  of  the  Inevitable  Interaction  be- 
tween social  and  material  conditions  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  forged  six  years 
ago. 

The  President's  trip  and  this  77th  Pan 
American  Day  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  vitality  in  the  history  of  Latin 
America.  Today,  we  salute  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  We  look  forward  to  the 
day  when,  through  their  effort  and  ours. 


the  hemisphere  republics  emerge  victo- 
rious over  want  and  stand  together  In  a 
peaceful  world  community,  confidently 
looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  future 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
It  Is  imperative  for  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  Congress  to  endorse  and 
render  our  active  support  and  assistance 
to  President  Johnson  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Inter-American  Presidential  Sum- 
mit Meeting  now  being  held  in  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  this  confer- 
ence, U.S.  cooperation  is  necessary,  but 
It  is  also  mandatory  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  to  initiate  means  and  meth- 
ods in  solving  their  own  Internal  prob- 
lems. We  should  let  it  be  shown  that 
"no  external  aid  can  replace  their  own 
internal  effort." 

Our  commitment  to  Latin  America 
was  very  well  stated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  March  13,  1961,  in  his  Alliance 
for  Progress  message  when  he  said: 

Our  unfilled  task  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
entire  world  that  man's  unsatisfied  aspira- 
tion for  economic  progress  and  social  justice 
can  best  be  achieved  by  free  men  working 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

Let  us  continue  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  this  objective. 

Only  by  cooperation  on  a  regional 
basis — with  the  more  advanced  nations 
providing  the  necessary  assistance  and 
guidance — can  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions alleviate  and  overcome  the  prob- 
lems which  they  are  confronted  with. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  77  years 
ago,  on  April  14  In  Washington,  D.C., 
the  International  Union  of  American  Re- 
publics was  established,  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  In  Latin  American- 
United  States  friendship.  As  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  this 
Chamber,  I  take  special  pleasure  In  salut- 
ing our  southern  neighbors  today  and 
in  commending  the  new  spirit  of  progress 
which  has  taken  hold  in  that  vast  region 
we  know  as  Latin  America.  Pan  Ameri- 
can D&y  1967  is  a  time  for  rejoicing,  for 
saluting  a  new  era  in  Latin  American  de- 
velopment. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  watching 
a  peaceful  revolution  generating  in  the 
hemisphere  republics.  What  Is  happen- 
ing Is  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
thinking  of  the  Latin  Americans  and 
their  leaders.  A  new  spirit  of  advance- 
ment has  been  Inaugurated  because  these 
men  recognize  and  understand  the  tre- 
mendous problems  which  their  respec- 
tive countries  face  as  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  they  have  gained  a  feeling 
for  the  economic,  social,  political,  and 
geographic  factors  which  make  up  a  na- 
tion of  people.  Hon.  Sol  Linowltz.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  OAS.  recently  stated 
that  Latin  America  Is  at  a  crossroads: 

It  Is  a  seething  continent,  as  we  know. 
The  so-called  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions has  taken  hold  there,  and  this  is  the 
moment  for  a  major  thrust  forward. 

At  the  Consultation  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters Conference,  held  In  Buenos  Aires 
In  February  of  this  year,  such  a  major 
thrust  was  initiated.  Representatives  of 
19  Latin  American  Republics  and  the 
United  States  scheduled  the  summit 
meeting  of  heads  of  state  now  being  held 
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In  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  ^ey  drew 
up  a  preliminary  agenda  which  concerns 
Itself  with  problems  so  fundamental  that 
the  decisions  made  here  could  chart  the 
political  and  economic  future  of  the 
hemisphere  republics  for  years  to  come 
and  change  the  course  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can history.  The  topics  being  discussed 
at  the  summit  cover  a  wide  range  of  proj- 
ects necessary  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  hemisphere,  including  eco- 
nomic Integration  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment; cooperative  projects  In  areas  of 
teleconmiunlcatlons,  Intercormectlng 
road  systems,  river  transportation  and 
river  basin  development,  connection  of 
electric  power  facilities  and  other  proj- 
ects designed  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
communication  among  Latin  American 
nations. 

Also  on  the  agenda  Is  the  improvement 
of  International  trade  conditions  so  that 
hemisphere  markets  may  expend  their 
trade  with  each  other  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Plans  for  acceler- 
ated educational  systems  and  exchange 
of  technological  and  scientific  knowledge 
win  be  discussed  and  modem  health  pro- 
grams will  be  Inaugurated.  As  each  of 
these  goals  are  analyzed,  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  establishing  concrete  and 
specific  proposals  to  Implement  them. 
Feasibility  studies  will  be  Inaugurated 
and  methods  of  financing  projects  will  be 
planned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  considering  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  meeting  at  Punta  del 
Este  and  its  possible  impact  on  the  future 
of  our  southern  neighbors,  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  Is  that  these  proposals  for 
hemispheric  coiH^eration  toward  com- 
mon goals  are  the  desire  of  the  Latin 
American  people  themselves.  Actual 
Ideas  for  the  summit  and  for  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market  originated 
with  the  Latin  peoples.  To  the  Latin 
Americans,  the  Idea  of  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  constructive  cooperation  among 
nations  to  reach  determined  goals  is  not 
a  plpedream.  nor  is  it  unrealistic,  regard- 
less of  the  hemisphere's  wide  diversity 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  struc- 
ture. Latin  Americans  have  demon- 
strated their  faith  in  the  OAS  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  are  plarmlng 
definite  action  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
American  system  as  the  main  source  of 
help  for  hemispheric  development  prob- 
lems. Self-help  has  been  the  basis  for 
progress  under  Alliance  programs,  and 
the  commitment  and  dedication  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  has  been  the 
keystone  of  success. 

Juan  de  Onis  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  stated  in  a  news  article  that  Latin 
America  is  a  hemisphere  of  240,000.000 
people.  By  1982,  the  population  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  385,000,000.  This  rapid 
growth  poses  awesome,  new  social  prob- 
lems. If  the  economies  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  do  not  surge  into  a 
new  rhythm  of  expansion,  the  pressure 
for  Jobs,  food,  housing,  and  public  facili- 
ties might  well  erupt  In  massive  political 
upheavals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  a  responsibility  to  en- 
courage the  new  spirit  of  determination 
and  cooperation  evidenced  by  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  a  responsibility  en- 
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gendered  by  our  own  deep  cwnmltment  to 
progress  for  mankind,  our  own  dedica- 
tion to  the  percept  that  men  of  all  socie- 
ties should  enjoy  economic  and  social 
prosperity  and  growth,  educational  op- 
portunities, and  freedom  from  hunger 
and  want.  We  can  do  this  through  our 
support  to  the  OAS  and  the  programs  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  demonstrate 
Its  resolve  to  cooperate  with  the  hemi- 
spheric chiefs  of  state  and  with  all  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere  republics  in 
their  concerted  efforts  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  nations.  We  must  in- 
spire confidence  In  the  Latin  Americans 
and  In  their  leaders  that  they  may  have 
the  courage  and  resolution  to  continue 
their  progressive  efforts  toward  achiev- 
ing the  goals  for  a  better  hemisphere. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, April  14,  Is  Pan  American  Day.  This 
week  a  conference  Is  being  held  at  Punte 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  to  promote  greater 
imderstanding  and  prosperity  among  the 
nations  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

All  too  few  of  us  are  well  acquainted 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  We 
have  been  too  occupied  with  other  mat- 
ters and  have  taken  our  friendship  for 
granted.  In  many  respects  we  are  al- 
most srtrangers.  Yet  we  have  much  in 
common.  They  share  our  hopes  and 
dreams,  for  this  hemisphere,  our  doubts 
and  our  fears.  Their  needs  are  identical 
with  those  of  all  mankind. 

On  this  anniversary  occasion  we  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  to  all  who  have 
helped  design  and  strengthen  the  Pan 
American  Union.  We  express  our  best 
wishes  for  continued  growth  and  friend- 
ship. And  we  pledge  renewed  efforts  to 
foster  understanding  and  cooperation 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  most  fitting  that  we  are 
observing  Pan  American  Day  while  the 
President  Is  at  Pimta  del  Este  meeting 
with  the  chief  executives  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  to  shape  an  historic 
economic  partnership.  I  trust  that 
through  our  proceedings  today,  we  can 
reemphaslze  our  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's mission  and  our  commitment  to 
developing  the  most  appropriate  diplo- 
matic and  economic  structure  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  foster  development  in  all 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  today  the  open- 
ing prayer  In  this  House  has  been  offered 
by  my  good  friend  and  distinguished 
constituent,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thomlng.  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's-on- 
CarroUton  Manor  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.  Father  Thoming  has  led  the  House 
in  prayer  on  Pan  American  Day  for  23 
consecutive  years.  For  many  seasons  he 
has  been  a  student  and  friend  of  Latin 
America,  a  dedicated  and  humane 
leader,  and  a  teacher  of  countless  men 
and  women  who  have  come  to  share  his 
deep  commitment  to  inter- American  co- 
operation and  understanding. 

Described  as  the  "Padre  of  the  Ameri- 
cas," Father  Thornlng  has  been  cited  in 
the  National  Directory  of  Latin  Ameri- 
canists for  his  many  articles  and  books 
about  the  American  Republics.  Last 
month  he  was  honored  by  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board  at  its  sliver 


anniversary  celebration  on  March  28, 
when  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  honor- 
ary chaplain  and  offer  the  invocation  In 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  real  honor  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  Father 
Thomlng  again  to  this  body.  I  trust 
that  his  career  of  dedicated  service  will 
stand  as  an  example  to  us  all  of  the  In- 
dividual commitment  and  achievements 
which  each  of  us  should  strive  to  give 
to  advance  not  simply  agreements 
among  govenmients,  but  real  accord 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  , 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  Pan  American  Day. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE     ON     STANDARDS     OP 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  418  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  418 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  known  as  the  (Toitunlttee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "committee").  The  ccwn- 
mlttee  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Six 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  and  six  shall  be 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

Sec.  2.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  to  recommend  as  soon  aa  prac- 
ticable to  the  House  of  Representatives  such 
changes  in  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the 
committee  deems  necessary  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards  of  ofllclal  conduct  for 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  may  hold  such  bear- 
ings and  take  such  testimony  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississii^l  is  recognized 
for  1  hour.   

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  for  debate  to  the 
genUeman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoU  No.  67] 

A*bl»y  Ford,  McMillan 

Barrett  WUlUm  D.  Mathlaa,  CaUf. 

Bray  Prellnghuysen  Miller.  CaUf 

Brown,  CaUf.  Prledel  Multer 

B»oyblU.  Va.  Garmatz  Ne<lzt 

Biirton,  Utah  Gray  Pool 

Button  Grtffltha  Randall 

Carey  Grover  Rooney,  Pa. 

CeUer  HaUeck  St.  Onge 

Clark  Hanna  Shrtver 

Cobelan  Hansen,  Wash.  Stkes 

Cowger  Hathaway  Steed 

Daddarlo  Hays  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Daniels  Hubert  Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson  Hicks  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlngell  HoUfleld  Whalen 

Etownlng  Hoemer  Wldnall 

Everett  Irwin  WUllama.  Mlsa. 

Felgban  Jones,  Mo.  Wlllla 

Fisher  Jones.  N.C. 

Flood  Kee 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  roUcall,  371  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMTTTEE  ON   STANDARDS   OF 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  418  Is  the  so-called  resolution 
setting  up  a  Committee  on  Standards, 
Conduct,  aad  Ethics  as  they  would  apply 
to  the  membership  of  this  House  and  to 
the  employees  of  this  House. 

I  have  now  served  in  this  House  for 
more  than  three  decades.  I  have  lived 
in  this  world  Inhabited  by  human  beings 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  that.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  associate  with  vari- 
ous groups  of  humanity  throughout  my 
lifetime.  I  can  frankly  and  truthfully 
say  to  you  that  in  all  of  those  years  I 
have  never  associated  with  or  known  a 
more  honorable  group  of  men  and  wom- 
en on  the  whole  than  I  have  foimd  in 
my  service  in  this  House. 

Members  of  Congress  are  composed  of 
a  cross  section  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  occasionally  the  people  back 
home  are  misguided — "misled"  might  be 
a  better  word — and  that  occasionally  a 
"bad  apple,"  as  it  were,  may  get  elected 
to  the  Congress.  Members  of  Congress, 
on  the  other  hand,  live  as  it  were  in  a 
fish  bowl.  Their  every  act  is  exposed  to 
the  electorate,  to  the  coimtry,  and  to  the 
press.  Congress  has  historically  been 
the  butt  of  the  criticism  of  some  ele- 
ments of  the  press,  and  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses  are  no  exceptions. 

But,  I  repeat,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
members  of  the  human  race,  subject  to 
the  fallibility  of  the  human  race,  but  they 
are  honorable  people. 

But  occasionally  some  Member  is 
guilty  of,  perhaps,  rank  indiscretion  or 
outright  violation  of  law.  violation  of 
the  legal  law,  or  of  moral  turpitude. 

Recently  there  has  been  great  demcmd 
made  for  the  setting  up  of  a  code  of 
ethics  and  a  standard  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  employees. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  to  this  end,  there 
have  been  over  100  resolutions  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.    Your  committee  considered 


these  resolutions,  which  ran  a  wide 
range.  Some  of  them  were  pretty  far- 
reaching,  some  of  them  were  more  or 
lees  innocuous. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  set 
themselves  up  as  a  group  of  Solomons 
who  had  all  the  answers  to  the  problems, 
but,  recognizing  the  demand  and  pos- 
sibly the  necessity  for  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee and  a  standard  of  conduct  and 
ethics,  it  first  ai^Mlnted  a  subcommittee 
to  look  into  these  various  resolutions. 
After  hearing  a  great  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  that  subcommit- 
tee came  to  the  full  committee  with  cer- 
tain recommendations. 

In  this  cOTinection,  I  want  to  pay  my 
compliments  and  my  respects  to  that 
subcommittee,  which  was  headed  by  the 
very  able  and  knowledgeable  gentleman, 
the  very  honorable  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolliho]. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  cer- 
tain things,  and  the  full  committee  after 
considerable  discussion  and  amendments 
adopted  this  resolution.  That  resolu- 
tion is  very  brief.  It  is  not  all-compre- 
hensive by  any  means.  It  could  not  very 
well  be  imder  the  circumstances.  But 
it  would  set  in  motion  the  machinery  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Conduct  and  Ethics  and 
possibly  a  committee  in  the  nature  of  a 
watchdog. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  I  can 
go  on  about  with  respect  to  the  details 
of  this,  but  let  me  just  say  this. 

What  the  resolution  does  that  we  bring 
today  for  your  approval,  is  to  authorize 
the  setting  up  of  a  standing  committee 
of  this  House — and  I  emphasize  "stand- 
ing"—which,  if  adopted  and  if  included 
in  the  91st  Congress,  will  become  a  per- 
manent committee.  In  other  words,  to 
all  Intents  and  punposes.  it  is  a  standirig 
permanent  committee. 

The  resolution  authorizes  that  stand- 
ing committee  to  consist  of  12  members, 
six  from  the  majority  side  and  six  from 
the  minority  side.  Why  was  that  done? 
It  was  done  because  the  committee  in 
its  wisdom  recognized  that  this  aisle 
here,  separating  the  minority  from  the 
majority,  does  not  apply  in  the  matter 
of  honor  and  integrity  and  ethics.  The 
subject  matter  is  not  political.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  was  made  a  standing 
committee  rather  than  a  select  com- 
mittee on  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  or  to  believe  that  the 
91st  Congress  and  its  successors  will  be 
more  ethical  or  more  honorable  than  the 
90th  Congress. 

This  committee,  being  a  standing  com- 
mittee, will  not  be  appointed,  as  a  select 
committee  would  be,  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  but  will  be  named  by  the  com- 
mittees on  committees.  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side  that  will  be  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  headed  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills].  The  six  members 
on  the  Republican  side  will  be  selected 
by  its  counterpart,  the  committee  on 
committees. 

After  this  committee  is  selected,  it 
will  come  back  to  the  House  with  its 
recommendations  for  its  Jurisdiction  in 
handling  this  very  delicate  matter.  I 
say  "delicate  matter"  again.    I  repeat 


because  Members  of  Congress  do  have 
to  live  in  a  so-called  fish  bowl  with  their 
every  act  subject  to  public  scrutiny. 

There  is  no  idea — our  committee  had 
no  such  idea,  nor  do  I  know  anyone  eUe 
who  does — of  setting  up  any  "witch 
hunting"  committee  to  bring  about  polit- 
leal  or  personal  recriminations  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  This  is  to  be  a  com- 
mittee to  observe  and  to  study,  and  I  hope 
to  police  the  recommendations  that  It 
makes. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  also  to  compliment  all  of  the 
gentlemen  who  Introduced  these  resolu- 
tions which  were  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  extend  my 
compliments  to  the  distinguished,  able, 
likable — yes,  lovable — colleague  of  ours, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bi«- 
NETTl,  who  I  believe  introduced  the  first 
resolution  in  the  last  Congress,  and  who 
served  briefly  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  during  the  89th  Congress.  He 
has  ever  been  most  diligent  in  this  mat- 
ter and  has  made  a  great  contribution,  in 
an  unselfish  manner,  to  the  action  that 
is  being  taken  here  today. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished and  good  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  seem- 
ingly there  have  been  some  impressions 
that  since  the  Rules  Committee  has  de- 
cided to  create  a  separate  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Standards,  Conduct,  and 
Ethics,  that  this  reflects  on  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Some  press 
reports  indicate  this  attitude  and  infer 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
would  do  the  Job. 

Let  me  say,  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  have  no  such  impression.  When 
I  twice  appeared  before  your  distin- 
guished committee  every  indication  was 
given  that  this  was  no  consideration  and 
the  records  of  those  hearings  are  clear 
on  that  score. 

However,  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  so 
felt  or  if  the  Rules  Committee  as  a  whole 
had  any  such  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  that 
it  did  not  wish  to  entnist  this  Job  to  it? 

Let  me  further  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  the  gentleman  will  recall  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  also, 
I  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
expressed  what  I  thought  was  an  objec- 
tive view.  Members  of  your  committee 
will  recall  that  I  stated  in  effect  that  if 
it  were  decided  that  this  should  come  to 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
since  it  already  has  some  jurisdiction  in- 
sofar as  handling  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  is  concerned,  then  we  should 
accept  that  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
was  not  asking  for  the  assignment  and 
that  furthermore,  I  would  want  a  clear 
understanding  of  responsibility.  One  of 
the  present  difficulties  is  the  vagueness 
of  authority  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  in  meeting  needs  such 
as  is  being  attempted  by  the  resolu- 
tion. In  fact  there  is  no  authority  to 
reach  the  sort  of  problems  alleged  to 
exist  to  some  degree  or  other  at  this 
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time  or  in  the  past  or  future,  hence  no 
direct  responsibility  on  any  committee. 
Actions  previously  taken,  which  I  be- 
lieve everyone  will  agree  were  effective 
In  particular  instances,  were  taken  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  "the  bull  by  the 
horns." 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  had  de- 
cided on  the  proposed  approach.  I  think 
it  the  best  course  and  support  this 
resolution  enthusiastically. 

I  shall  appreciate  the  comment  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  tiie  Rules 
Committee  and  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  thank  him,  also, 
for  raising  the  question.  I  had  intended 
going  into  this  matter,  but  the  time  is 
so  limited  I  did  not  want  to  usurp  all  of 
the  time  myself.  I  wish  to  underwrite 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  want  to  state  that  frankly 
I  would  have  preferred  personally  to  have 
seen  the  matter  go  to  his  committee 
where  the  machinery  at  least  in  part 
was  already  set  up  and  where  It  could 
be  appropriately  handled  after  enlarg- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
However.  I  come  back  to  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago  in  order  to  emphasize  It. 
There  was  so  much  interest  created  In 
this  particular  matter  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  rather  than  being  referred  to 
an  existing  committee  where  It  would  be 
handled  by  a  subcommittee,  it  should 
have  the  prestige  and  the  standing  of  a 
standing  committee. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  and  I  assure 
his  committee  that  this  Is  certainly  no 
aspersion  on  his  committee.  I  also  want 
In  this  connection  to  compliment  the 
work  that  was  done  on  jrour  own  in  jrour 
committee  with  its  limited  Jurisdiction, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  matter 
that  arose  here  in  the  last  few  months 
in  exposing  some  of  the  things  that  had 
been  going  on,  particularly  in  the  Powell 
case,  and  certainly  no  such  inference  as 
that  to  which  my  friend  from  Texas  re- 
ferred is  justified. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  who 
Is  always  frank  and  forthright,  who  was 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and 
who  I  think  made  a  valuable  contribution 
In  the  matter  of  exposing  certain  Im- 
portant facts  in  the  Powell  case. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one  more 
comment? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  understand  that 
next  Sunday  in  one  of  the  Inserts  to 
many  papers  around  the  country  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I  will  be  on 
toe  receiving  end  of  another  one  of  Mr. 
Jack  Anderson's  articles.  He  Is  the 
right-hand  man  of  Drew  Pearson.  I 
ao0e  whatever  is  said  here  may  be  some 
evidence  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  I  think  these  articles 
are  going  to  represent.  I  am  not  ad- 
vertising the  fact  that  this  article  Is  go- 
ing to  be  published  nor  suggest  It  be 
i«ad,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  point 
out  we  will  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  It 
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In  another  attack  of  half-truths  and  un- 
truths. As  Lincoln  once  said  of  scurrilous 
attacks  on  him,  "The  truth  never  catches 
up  with  a  lie." 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
raising  this  question;  and  I  hope  that 
this  colloquy  has  served,  as  it  should,  to 
dispel  any  thought  that  the  action  of 
your  Committee  on  Rules,  in  setting  up  a 
standing  committee,  in  anywise  reflected 
on  the  highly  respected  gentleman  from 
Texas,  one  of  the  most  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  or  upon  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  which 
he  has  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrleld  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  particularly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  new  Members  on  procedure,  this 
is  a  little  different  than  the  bills  we  have 
considered  in  the  past  from  the  stand- 
point of  bills  like  the  one  we  had  on  the 
Copyright  Act.  That  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  then  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  sent  out  a 
resolution  on  it  setting  forth  that  It 
would  have  3  hours  of  debate.  With  re- 
gard to  this  particular  measure.  House 
Resolution  418.  primary  jurisdiction  for 
it  is  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  so  there 
is  simply  1  hour  on  debate  or  discussion 
of  the  measure,  with  30  minutes  having 
been  yielded  to  our  side.  In  view  of  that 
and  In  view  of  the  number  of  Members 
who  have  asked  me  to  yield  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  inserting  their  remarlcs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  may  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  extend  their  remarlcs  In  the 
Record  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarics,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Now,  what 
happened  was  this:  Something  over  100 
resolutions  were  submitted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics.  I  believe  there  were 
around  110.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
held  very  extensive  hearings  on  it.  Some 
of  these  resolutions  called  for  a  select 
committee,  some  called  for  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  some  to  a  standing  committee.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  a  select  com- 
mittee had  been  decided  upon,  I  think 
they  would  do  a  very  fine  Job.  I  think  a 
standing  committee  is  preferable,  how- 
ever. So  far  as  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  they  would 
do  a  fine  Job  if  this  additional  responsi- 
bility were  placed  on  them.  They  have 
already  evidenced  that  fact.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burle- 
son] on  the  very  fine  and  honest  state- 
ments he  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  So  I  have  no  criticism  what- 
soever of  any  Member,  had  it  gone  to  a 
select  committee  or  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  We  Just  felt 
imanimously,  I  believe,  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  a  subject  like  this  would  be  to 
start  out  with  a  standing  committee. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  everyone  was 
heard  and  after  the  hearings  were  com- 


pleted, hearings  that  are  now  printed 
and  are  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  their  edification,  if  the  Mem- 
bers desire  to  read  them,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Rules,  consist- 
ing of  six  members,  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter.  We  met  the  follow- 
ing day.  We  agreed  quite  rapidly  as  to 
the  basic  procedure  which  we  would 
undertake  to  follow  with  reference  to  the 
general  problem  and  the  time  involved 
therein.  We  further  agreed,  then,  to 
work  up  the  language  and,  there,  again, 
there  were  certain  objections  to  certain 
parts  of  the  language.  So  we  re-drew 
the  language  again  and  went  back  again 
to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  still  some 
objections  to  certain  parts  of  the 
language  and  we  had  at  It  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  third  effort  we 
agreed  upon  the  language  and  then  we 
reported  to  the  full  Committee  on  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  There, 
Mr.  Speaker,  some  further  questions 
were  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  members  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
could  very  readily  see  that  the  questions 
which  were  raised  were  perfectly  normal. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re-drew  the  language 
again,  went  back  again  to  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last  occasion — 
and  I  would  Just  like  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  this  fact — and 
unless  one  has  had  experience  with  this 
process,  one  would  wonder  about  it,  and 
this  involved  certain  language  as  con- 
tained In  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mention  this  because 
of  the  fact  that  In  drawing  up  the 
Ismguage  and  in  attempting  to  state  what 
we  wanted  to  accomplish.  It  took  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  to  properly  re- 
solve the  questions.  Therefore,  this 
results  in  the  presentation  of  the  lan- 
guage here  today — language  changes 
here  today — for  your  consideration. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  this 
p>articular  measure,  I  believe  Members 
will  be  appointed  by  the  democratic  proc- 
ess as  members  of  this  proposed  com- 
mittee. I  assume  that  one  of  these 
members  will  be  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  the  No.  1  man  so 
selected  may  serve  as  chairman  but.  in 
any  event,  the  majority  party  will  have 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  this  particular  committee, 
six  members  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Republican  Committee  on  Committees, 
and  in  that  way  those  desiring  or  seek- 
ing appointment  to  this  committee  can 
submit  their  names  in  the  Democratic 
process  smd  the  Republican  process  and 
the  selection  of  those  six  members  will 
take  place. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  ai}poIntment 
of  the  12  meml>ers,  I  eissume  they  will 
meet  and  organize  based  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives vested  In  them  and,  in  order 
to  comply  with  this  resolution,  recom- 
mend, as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  such  changes 
In  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the 
committee  deems  necessary  to  establish 
and  enforce  standards  of  offlcisd  conduct 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves  and  for  the  employees  of  the  House 
of  R^resentatlves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  they  have  com- 
pleted this  responsibility,  a  responsibility 
upon  which  they  may  hold  hearings  and 
receive  testimony  from  the  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  then  It  is  their  duty 
to  determine  the  recommendations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  time  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif  omla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
Is  recognized  for  3  additional  minutes 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  then  they  will  report  back  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Rules  and  we 
shall  consider  at  that  time  what  we  wish 
to  do  with  reference  to  any  proposed 
changes  in  the  present  proceedings  and 
what  we  wish  to  do  upon  any  changes 
In  these  procedures,  and  eventually  that 
recommendation  will  be  brought  by 
resolution,  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
resolution  providing  time  during  which 
to  consider  that  measure  and  at  which 
time  every  Member  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate,  and  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  a  full-type  hearing  upon 
the  final  plans,  or  before  the  committee 
starts  listening  to  any  possible  com- 
plaints or  the  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
Ueman  from  Mississippi  fMr.  Coljoir] 
has  previously  explained  the  reason  for 
the  six-to-six  membership  of  this  pro- 
posed committee  and  has  explained  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
majority  side  will  control  the  chairman- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  suggestions  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few  days  to 
the  effect  that  this  particular  resolution 
should  be  open  for  amendment.  One 
suggestion  was  to  the  effect  with  refer- 
ence to  the  timing  of  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  committee.  That  of 
course,  would  not  be  a  factor  involved 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon  my  past  ex- 
perience and  observance  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
appointing  of  members  will  be  performed 
at  a  very  eawly  date  and  very  rapidly 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  expect 
any  delay  whatsoever  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  membership  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

A  number  have  suggested  they  would 
like  to  change  the  dates,  and  asked  for 
various  dates  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
We  did  not  feel  It  would  be  up  to  us  to 
tell  these  12  men  when  they  would 
have  to  report  back  in  considering  the 
responsibility  they  will  have  In  deter- 
mining these  rules  and  regulations  So 
we  have  asked  them  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
is  practicable. 

A  particular  example  of  It  is  that  these 
members  win  be  busy  working.  Today 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  we  took  up 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
bill  which  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee Tuesday,  and  started  hearings 
and  had  we  set  hearings  on  the  reorga- 
nization bUl  for  today  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  we  could  not  have  heard  It  We 
would  have  had  to  set  them  aside  to  con- 
sider the  education  bill. 
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In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
number  of  requests  for  time.  I  believe 
this  resolution  Is  drawn  the  very  best  we 
possibly  oould  draw  It,  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption  and  your  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  418. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  SiSK]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer],  for  his  pa- 
tience and  the  work  he  has  done,  and  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  particularly  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG],  and  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  this  matter. 

I  believe  we  have  something  here  that 
will  give  the  House  an  opportimity  to 
truly  work  its  will,  and  set  up  the  kind 
and  type  of  code  of  official  conduct  which 
we  can  live  under  and  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  time  at  this 
point  to  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  the  committee  for  this  reso- 
lution it  has  produced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  adoption  of  the  strongest  possible 
standards  of  official  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  this  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

For  the  past  several  months  people 
throughout  our  country  have  focused 
their  attention  on  how  we  conduct  our- 
selves as  their  Representatives.  It  is 
clearly  evident— they  demand  basic  re- 
forms and  win  not  accept  the  symbol  of 
an  ethical  code  that  leaves  questionable 
conduct  discretionary  with  Individual 
Members. 

And  it  equally  follows  that  they  will 
not  tolerate  dual  standards  of  political 
behavior — whether  based  on  sectional- 
ism, political,  affiliation,  or  race.  The 
rules  must  apply  equally  to  every  Mem- 
ber, for  ours  is  a  government  of  respon- 
sibilities and  rights  based  on  equality; 
and  where  one  Is  denied  equal  treat- 
ment, he  cannot  feel  fully  bound  by 
constraints.  Inequality  breeds  contempt 
for  authority  and  discipline,  and  makes 
a  mockery  of  our  pretensions  in  legislat- 
ing high  standards  of  official  conduct. 

It  must  also  follow  that  since  our  legls- 
latvu-e  is  bicameral,  our  concept  of  ethics 
cannot  differ  as  we  walk  through  the 
corridors  of  our  Capitol  from  south  to 
north.  It  is  hoped  that  what  we  do  may 
also  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  the  other 
body,  for  the  public  will  not  understand 
political  misconduct  punished  in  one 
House  but  excused  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
reaction  attributed  to  a  Georgia  mule 
drowsing  under  a  mulberry  tree:  "It  will 
twitoh,"  It  Is  said,  "where  the  fly  bites, 
now  here,  now  there,  and  then  to  sleep 
again." 

It  should  now  be  clearly  evident  to 
all  of  us  that  we  have  been  stung  by  the 
public  clamor  for  basic  reforms  and  more 
ethical  stendards  of  conduct;  and  we 
cannot  merely  twlteh  a  few  times  and 
then  go  back  to  sleep  again. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bek- 
nett]. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  committee  for  com- 
ing forth  with  this  proposal.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  proposal.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  very  strongly  urged  that  we  have  a 
separate  committee,  and  in  doing  so  never 
felt  this  was  any  criticism  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  In  fact 
I  congratulated  them  on  the  fine  work 
they  did  in  the  PoweU  matter,  and  in 
other  matters  before  them. 

I  do  believe  this  Is  a  constructive  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 418.  legislation  to  establish  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  known  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  will  be 
to  recommend  to  the  House  changes  in 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  to  establish 
and  enforce  standards  of  official  con- 
duct for  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House. 

This  is  an  Important  first  step  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  take 
in  the  90th  Congress  in  the  field  of  con- 
gressional ethics.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee's  study  in  this  very  important 
field  of  activity  will  result  in  a  perma- 
nent Committee  on  Standards  of  Offlcial 
Conduct  in  the  House,  a  standing  com- 
mittee Uke  those  major  committees  listed 
in  the  House  rules.  As  parliamentari- 
ans have  explained  this  resolution  to 
me.  It  does  not  amend  the  House  rules 
to  make  the  committee  Immediately  a 
permanent  committee  under  the  rules  of 
the  House;  but  that  is  the  apparent  in- 
tent of  the  legislation.  I  favor  a  full, 
standing  and  permanent  committee  In 
the  field  of  standards  and  official  con- 
duct. Without  that  degree  of  perma- 
nence it  will  be  difficult  to  secure,  eco- 
nomically, a  competent  staff. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  committee  ulti- 
mately provided  with  investigative  power 
and  power  to  recommend  disciplinary 
action  to  the  full  House  in  proper  cases 
of  violations  of  existing  laws  and  rules 
of  the  House.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee would  make  a  careful  study  to  see 
If  additional  statutes  and  rules  are 
needed  to  guide  the  performance  of  a 
Member's  official  duties. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
House  of  Representatives  established  a 
Select  Conmiittee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  in  the  closing  days  of  the  89th 
Congress.  The  committee  had  a  short 
life,  from  October  19,  1966,  to  January  3. 
1967. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  was  directed  by 
Congress  to  recommend  to  the  House 
"such  additional  rules  or  regulations  as 
the  select  committee  shall  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  to  insure  proper 
standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of  the 
House  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  House." 

In  its  report  to  Congress — House  Re- 
port No.  2338.  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion— the  committee  reported  on  exist- 
ing statutory  standards  and  asked  that 
the  committee  be  reconstituted  because 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  In  the  clos- 
ing months  of  1966  to  make  additional 
recommendations  and  because  such 
efforts  should  be  made  while  Congress  Is 
in  session  so  that  the  full  membership 
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of  the  House  could  be  available  for  com- 
ments, recommendations,  and  hearings. 

The  only  new  power  asked  In  the  com- 
mittee approved  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 18,  over  what  the  committee  had 
in  1966.  was  the  power,  in  its  discretion. 
to  make  an  Investigation  and  recommend 
censure  on  a  violation,  by  a  Member, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  House,  of  a 
standard  of  conduct  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  House  by  law  or  resolu- 
tion previous  to  the  act  complained  of. 
The  conmiittee  approved  the  pollcj-  of 
the  chairman  not  to  Indulge  In  witch 
hunts  or  snooping  Into  the  private  lives 
of  Members;  and  guidelines  were  set  up 
to  protect  against  abuse  of  Members. 

The  comparable  Senate  committee  now 
operating  has,  incidentally,  much 
broader  powers  than  were  requested,  as 
it  is  not  restricted  to  recommending  res- 
olutions of  censure,  but  Is  authorized  in 
broad  terms  to  recommend  "disciplinary 
action  to  be  taken."  It  is  believed  that 
the  ability  to  at  least  recommend  reso- 
lutions of  censure  in  a  proper  case  Is 
highly  desirable  for  three  reasons:  First, 
to  effectively  handle  any  such  matter 
that  may  arise;  second,  to  help  the  com- 
mittee in  getting  the  attention  and  as- 
sistance of  the  whole  membership  of  the 
House  in  drafting  workable  and  prac- 
tical rules;  and  third,  to  reassure  the 
public  that  any  Improper  conduct  that 
may  arise  will  be  adequately  and 
promptly  looked  Into. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  over  100  resolutions 
to  establish  a  House  Ethics  Committee. 
The  Rules  Committee  and  Its  very  able 
chairman,  Representative  Colmer,  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  careful  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 

I  am  certain  that  an  improved  code 
of  standards  could  be  adopted  to  safe- 
guard the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, thus  reassuring  the  public 
of  our  interest  in  good  government.  The 
main  purposes  of  this  committee  are  to 
help  Improve  the  standards  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  also  the 
public  confidence  therein. 

The  public  image  of  Congress  demands 
that  the  House  establish  a  full,  working, 
thoughtful  committee  working  solely  in 
the  field  of  standards  and  conduct. 
Sixty  percent  of  those  answerbig  a  recent 
gallup  poll  said  they  believe  the  misuse 
of  Government  funds  by  Congressmen  Is 
fairly  common.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
such  abuses  are  in  fact  not  common  but 
we  have  seen  a  number  of  such  dam- 
aging polls  showing  the  people's  lack  of 
faith  in  the  Integrity  of  Congress. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  vehicle  In  the 
House  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  high- 
est possible  standards  by  statute  and  en- 
forcement thereof.  This  can  only  be 
done  after  thorough  study  by  a  com- 
mittee whose  primary  interests  are  In 
this  field. 

The  committee  has  wide  support  and 
adequate  precedent  for  its  reestablish- 
ment  in  the  90th  Congress.  Last  year 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  ever  had  such 
a  committee.  Prior  to  that  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct was  established.  A  House  commit- 
tee has  been  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 


gress and  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate March  7,  1967,  Includes  a  provision 
for  a  Standing  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

The  recent  House  select  committee 
which  looked  into  the  matter  of  seating 
Adam  C.  Powell  recommended  in  its  re- 
port— House  Report  No.  27,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  sessicm: 

The  House  make  a  study  In  depth  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  exlatlng  procedural 
and  substantive  rules  are  adequate  In  cases 
Involving  charges  of  breach  of  public  trust 
which  have  been  lodged  against  any  Member. 

I  firmly  believe  that  had  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  a  committee  over 
the  last  few  years  similar  to  the  one  I 
am  supporting  today,  we  would  not  have 
had  an  Adam  C.  Powell  case. 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  a  need  for  the 
new  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  to  be  established,  a  broadly 
based  committee,  but  one  devoted  solely 
to  the  problems  of  raising  and  maintain- 
ing the  highest  possible  standards  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
should  come  to  grips  with  this  need  In 
an  effective  manner  and  In  an  Important 
manner,  and  not  just  sweep  the  prob- 
lems under  the  carpet.  We  can  do  no 
less  for  our  country. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Van  Dberlin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  California  colleague,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, in  support  of  House  Resolution  418, 
a  long  overdue  proposal  to  establish  a 
permanent  Conmiittee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  personally  regret  that  the  formation 
of  this  committee  has  become  necessary, 
but  events  have  shown  that  existing  con- 
trols do  not  work. 

Adverse  publicity  surrounding  the  be- 
havior of  certain  Members  and  employ- 
ees of  Congress  has  tarnished  the  image 
of  both  bodies.  Congressional  morality 
h&s  become  a  major  public  issue — evi- 
denced by  any  day's  mail  in  our  offices. 

Initially,  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  should  at  least  be 
required  to  observe  the  same  regula- 
tions that  now  govern  the  conduct  of 
Federal  employees  generally.  The  exlst- 
Irvg  statutes  deal  primarily  with  finan- 
cial confiicts  of  interest. 

The  new  committee,  of  course,  would 
be  directed  to  recommend  new  rules 
that  would  apply  to  House  Members 
and  staff  only.  This  provision  is.  In  my 
opinion,  essential.  Comportment  In  the 
legislative  branch  should  be  a  model — 
not  merely  a  pale  imitation  of  ttie  stand- 
ards required  of  personnel  in  the  other 
branches  of  Government. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  reinforce 
my  colleague's  expression  of  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  deal  as  forcefully  as 
the  House  with  Its  erring  Members. 
House  Resolution  418,  Is  a  long  step  In 
the  right  direction  toward  a  permanent 
ethics  code,  deserves  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  House. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  North   Carolina   [Mr. 

KORNEGAY]. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  House  Resolution  418  and 
say  that  In  my  opinion  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  Imcwrtant  subjects  faced  by 
those  of  us  In  the  90th  Congress ;  the  pub- 
lic Image  and  the  chanuster  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  self-respect  of  those  of  us 
privileged  to  serve  In  the  Congress. 

The  reputation  and  the  respect  for 
the  Congress  and  its  Members  have  s\il- 
fered  a  reversal  in  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort, public  opinion,  and  we  are  all  now 
on  probation  In  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public. 

A  much  celebrated  case  of  one  par- 
ticular elected  Member  of  Congress  has 
reflected  to  the  discredit  of  every  single 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— and  to  every  good  public  servant, 
everjrwhere.  The  public  opinion  polls — 
and  certainly  the  correspondence  that 
you  and  I  receive — bear  out  the  low  es- 
teem now  held  for  individual  Members 
and  the  great  body  we  have  the  honor  to 
serve  In. 

The  American  public  has  been  shocked 
by  public  revelations  concerning  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  ethics  and  morality  In 
some  areas  of  our  Government,  Including 
the  Congress. 

The  American  public  wants  and  de- 
serves a  Congress  composed  of  individ- 
uals whose  conduct  is  both  ethically  and 
morally  proper.  I  also  subscribe  to  that 
philosophy  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  those 
of  us  In  the  Congress  who  are  respon- 
sible for  passing  upon  laws  that  we  aU 
must  follow  should  be  as  clean  In  our 
own  personal  conduct  as  Caesar's  wife. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would  help 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public  In  the  Congress.  Establishment 
of  a  standing  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  the  very  minimum  the  pub- 
lic expects  of  Its  elected  representatives. 
The  Congress  enacted  a  code  of  ethics 
In  1958,  but  the  code  needs  enforcement 
authority.  The  89th  Congress  enacted 
legislation  setting  up  such  a  committee, 
but  gave  it  a  short  span  of  life,  which 
died  with  the  formation  of  the  current 
Congress.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  and  my 
humble  plea  to  you  that  this  Congress 
will  make  this  committee  permanent  and 
give  It  the  tools  It  needs  to  do  the  job 
that  Is  long  behind  schedule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Taylor  1. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  418,  estab- 
lishing a  standing  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  see  a  need  for  such 
a  committee  and  strongly  favor  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Last  February  I  Introduced  House 
Resolution  277,  providing  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
which  is  stronger  and  goes  further  than 
the  resolution  which  Is  before  us  today. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  citizens  have  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  those  who  rep- 
resent them  in  Congress.  Such  is  the 
foundation  of  responsible  government. 
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Congress  has  shown  courage  In  facing 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  disciplining  one 
of  Its  Members.  Rules,  standards,  and 
codes  of  ethics  should  be  prescribed  and 
should  apply  equally  to  all  Members  of 
this  body. 

Passing  this  legislation  Is  only  a  first 
step,  but  it  Is  an  important  one  which 
we  should  take  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  I^>eak- 
er,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Andkrsow]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks following  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  I  am  strongly  behind  this  resolu- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  might 
point  out  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  has 
recommended  and  has  in  its  bill  a  provi- 
sion for  a  permanent  Ethics  Committee. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
done  an  excellent  job  on  this  resolution. 
I  would  Uke  to  submit  for  the  Record  my 
statement  before  the  Rules  Committee 
during  their  hearings  on  this  matter: 
Statimxut  or  Hon.  Tbokas  B.  Cuims,  a  Rtp- 

RKSXNTATIVS  IN   CONGBESS   FtOIC  TRK  8TATK 

or  MiBsoTna 

Mr.  Curtis.  Thank  you,  B4r.  Chairman,  and 
let  me  say  that  I  am  here  as  the  ranking 
House  Republican  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Organization  of  Congress,  which  I  emphasize 
Is  one  of  these  bipartisan  committees  that 
someone  suggested  never  produce  any  results. 

It  Is  composed  of  six  Members  of  the  House, 
three  Republicans  and  three  Democrats,  and 
six  Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Democrata 
and  three  Republicans. 

This  committee  has,  as  you  know.  Issued  a 
unanimous  report  and  we  have  what  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Monroney-Madden-Curtls  bill. 
It  Includes  every  member  of  the  committee. 
We  have  all  Introduced  this  bill. 

In  this  bill  one  of  the  features,  of  course. 
Is  the  establishment  of  an  ethics  committee, 
and  this  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
study  of  this  committee  over  a  period  of  a 
couple  of  years.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  Mr. 
Madden  Is  in  judgment  on  our  own  handi- 
work here,  and  1  am  h^^py  to  be  here  to  sup- 
port his  position  on  It,  or,  rather,  the  com- 
mittee's position  and  the  position  in  the  blU 
that  this  should  be  a  new.  Independent,  and 
permanent  committee. 

We  talked  about,  of  course,  the  possibility 
of  using  some  of  our  existing  structure, 
whether  It  be  the  House  Administration 
Committee  or  whatever,  although  I  will  say 
the  House  Administration  Committee  was 
the  most  logical  If  we  were  to  use  any  of  our 
structure. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  this  commit- 
tee would  Immediately  have  the  function  of 
establishing  a  code  of  ethics.  This  Is  one 
of  our  great  needs  because.  Indeed,  who  can 
say  what  the  ethics  are,  and  on  these  ques- 
Uons  of  ethics,  what  la  ethical  and  what  is 
not,  we  need  some  certainty. 

I  would  suggest,  too,  that  any  code  of 
ethics  over  a  period  of  years  needs  changing, 
no  matter  how  weU  it  is  conceived  when  it  Is 
first  set  up.  Experience  shows  In  certain 
areas  It  need*  to  be  changed. 


Second,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be  present 
during  some  of  the  testimony  to  hear  the 
questioning  of  Mr.  Boiling  and  his  statement, 
there  Is  need  to  have  the  mechanism,  prac- 
tical mechanism,  to  enforce  the  code  once 
it  Is  established. 

Then  let  me  interject  a  third  thing,  which 
is  part  of  this  mechanism,  and  also  calls 
attention  to  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  in 
the  present  congressional  structiue  on  ethics 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things. 

It  Is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  In- 
dependent audit  of  the  congressional  books. 
QAO  does  not  audit  the  congressional  ex- 
penditures. The  OAO  should  audit  the  con- 
gressional books.  They  are  an  arm  of  the 
Congress,  but  nonetheless  they  are  an  Inde- 
pendent organization  by  structure.  Inas- 
much as  the  Comptroller  General  Is  ap- 
pointed for  14  years. 

This  would  serve  the  fiuicUon  of  an  Inde- 
pendent audit.  I  think  whatever  Is  done 
that  this  ought  to  be  done  just  as  qxilckly 
as  possible.  Why  It  has  not  been  done  over 
the  years  Is  just  Inconceivable.  It  is  the  only 
large  Institution  In  the  country,  Congress, 
that  does  not  have  Independent  audit  of  Its 
books. 

The  executive  department,  of  course,  does. 

This  has  led,  I  think,  to  a  great  deal  of, 
let  us  say  the  misunderstanding,  perhaps,  of 
how  money  is  spent  in  the  Congress,  whether 
it  Is  spent  by  the  individual  Congressman  as 
part  of  his  office  allowances  or  part  of  the 
money  that  is  allotted  hUn,  the  stationery 
fund,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  committees 
spend  their  money,  or  the  manner  In  which 
counterpart  funds  are  spent,  and  so  on. 

So  I  would  urge  that  this  third  aspect 
be  incorporated  Into  this.  Now,  we  could 
wait,  of  course,  but  I  would  not  urge  that 
we  wait,  for  the  Monroney  bill,  the  Mcm- 
roney-Madden-Curtis  bill,  to  reach  the  floor. 
That  bill  has  been  referred,  of  course,  to  this 
Committee  on  Rules  and  In  my  judgment 
rightly  so.  if  I  may  comment. 

We  bad  hoped  that  originally  that  bill 
would  go  directly  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  a  rule  granted  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, but  there  were  so  many  amendments 
put  on  that  bill  in  the  Senate  which  our 
committee,  of  coiirse,  did  not  consider  and 
the  House  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider,  that  I  think  very  properly  the 
Parliamentarian  sent  It  here,  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

This  Is  not  true,  of  course,  of  this  specific 
area  on  ethics;  here  I  would  think  It  would 
be  very  wise  under  the  clrcunMtances  for  this 
committee  to  report  out  the  bill,  and  I  would 
urge  the  bill  that  would  create  a  permanent 
committee — not  a  select  committee  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr.  Bennett,  Is  talk- 
ing about.  I  would  hope  the  nile  for  debate 
would  be  broad  enough,  of  course,  so  that 
amendments  to  this  could  be  considered  on 
the  fioor  and  that  we  move  as  promptly  as 
we  can  on  this. 

I  think  this  Is  exceedingly  serious.  The 
Integrity  of  the  Congress  under  the  present 
climate  is  very  much  Involved. 

Mr.  Madden.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CoRTis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maookn.  Tou  referred  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  on  this  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  99  percent  of  those  amendments  were 
pertaining  to  the  Senate's  procedures. 

Mr.  CtTBTis.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  them 
are.  I  do  not  Icnow  that  It  Is  99  percent,  but 
some  of  them  were.  According  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian some  bore  on  House  matters. 

At  least  that  Is  the  basis  for  his  ruling, 
and  I  have  always  felt  that  this  was  a  proper 
thing,  when  a  bill  came  over  from  the  Senate 
with  nongermane  material  or  material  that  a 
House  legislative  committee  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  zero  In  on,  that  proper 
procedure  did  Indicate  that  It  should  come 
into  the  Rules  Committee  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  this  material 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  should  be  re- 


ferred back  to  the  legislative  committee  for 
study. 

In  this  instance,  of  course,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is  the  legislative  committee  to  look 
Into  this. 

I  would  hope,  though,  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  tend  to  limit  themselves  to  the 
area  of  these  kinds  of  amendments  rather 
than  to  reduplicate  the  work  that  we  tried 
to  do  and  hopefully  we  did  do  over  a  period 
of  2  years.  Because,  If  the  Rules  Committee 
attempted  to  do  that,  I  am  afraid  we  would 
never  have  seen  the  Monroney-Madden- 
Curtls  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  the  procedure  over 
there  In  the  Senate,  although  it  was  on  the 
fioor  for  3  weeks,  about,  was  interrupted 
constantly,  and  the  major  part  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  over  there  were  from  one 
Senator,  who  had  about  SO  amendments, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than 
one  or  two  of  his  amendments  adopted. 

Mr.  COETis.  Tes.  Now,  If  I  could  discuss 
some  of  the  substance  of  this  issue  as  I  see 
It,  and  why,  at  least  I  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  felt  that  you  needed  a  separate 
and  permanent  committee. 

First,  I  have  jotted  down  five  areas  that 
bear  on  this  question  of  ethics.  One  is  elec- 
tions themselves.  Here,  very  clearly,  the 
House  Administration  Committee  has  a  lot 
of  expertise  and  has  been  In  this  area  for 
some  time,  but  notably  they  have  never  really 
developed  a  code  of  ethlca  In  respect  to  elec- 
tions. 

I  think  they  could  as  far  as  elections  are 
concerned,  the  ethics  part  of  elections  could 
be  handled  by  the  Hoxise  Administration 
Committee. 

But  it  then  movea  into  the  area  of  fi- 
nancing of  elections,  and  this  gets  somewhat 
out  of  the  normal  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  It  moves  on  over 
into  a  second  Item  that  we  have  to  establish 
a  code  of  ethics  on;  namely,  ethics  in  rela- 
tion to  lobbyists,  and  how  Congressmen  re- 
late themselves  to  them.  This  Involves  this 
question  of  how  do  lobbyist  groups— and 
this  is  a  proper  thing  In  my  judgment— how 
do  they  contribute  campaign  funds  In  a 
proper  way,  and  what  would  be  improper. 

This  is  one  of  the  areas  where  we  need  the 
ethics  spelled  out.  because  a  lot  of  us  know 
there  Is  a  gray  area  here.  We  would  like 
to  conform  to  what  Is  a  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  correct  ethics,  but  no  one  really 
knows  what  these  ethics  should  be. 

So  when  we  get  into  this  lobbying  rela- 
tionship, I  think  we  move  out  of  the  area 
of  the  House  Administration's  expertise  In 
the  past.  They  have  had  little  dealing  with 
this  aspect. 

Note  what  we  have  In  the  Monroney- 
Madden-Curtls  bill  respecting  tightening  up 
procedures  as  far  as  the  lobbyists  themselves 
are  concerned.  To  my  regret,  we  did  not 
zero  In  on  the  question  of  relationships  of 
Congressmen  to  procedures  of  lobbyists,  par- 
ticularly In  this  financing  thing,  but  In  our 
studies  and  discussions  we  certainly  did  con- 
template and  did  discuss  the  fact  that  an 
ethics  committee  would  be  concerned  about 
this.  This  would  be  one  of  the  areas  that 
there  would  be  developing  ethlca. 

Now,  a  third  area,  the  use  of  Government 
money,  whether  It  be  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress using  money,  or  whether  It  Is  the  use 
of  money  of  the  Congressman's  personal 
staff. 

Here,  again.  I  think  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  of  course,  has  developed 
some  expertise  and  to  a  large  degree  can 
handle  this,  and  yet  here  is  the  area  where 
you  get  Into  things  like  counterpart  funds 
which  I  think  has  been  so  loose  over  a  period 
of  years  that  It  is  just  a  very,  very  bad 
situation  and  needs  a  new  and  deep  look- 
see. 

The  House  Administration  Committee  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  developed  some 
codes  of  ethics  here  and  has  not.    This  la  not 
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to  say  that  I  am  trying  to  cast  any  personal 
blame.  It  is  only  comment  on  a  fact,  and 
an  area  that  needs  considerable  study  to 
again  find  out,  well,  what  should  the  proper 
standards  be. 

Then  I  come  to  an  area  which  Is  one  of  our 
most  serious  areas  of  ethics  for  Congressmen, 
which  the  House  Administration  Committee 
does  not  deal  with,  and  really  to  get  them 
Into  this  kind  of  business  I  think  would 
really  divert  their  efforts  from  what  are  the 
big  areas  that  they  presently  have  jurisdic- 
tion over. 

I  am  referring  to  conflict  of  interest,  the 
relationship  of  a  Congressman  who,  in  my 
Judgment  ought  to  be  part  of  his  com- 
munity— if  he  is  a  lawyer,  I  think  that  it  Is 
perfectly  proper  that  he  do  practice  law.  If 
be  is  an  Insurance  salesman,  or  whatever, 
but  there  Is  no  question  of  the  areas  of  possi- 
ble conflict  of  Interest  that  arise,  whether  a 
man  is  in  the  real  estate  bxislness  or  what- 
ever. 

Again,  here  is  an  area  where  most  aU  Con- 
gressmen would  like  to  abide  by  a  good  code 
of  ethics  if  one  had  been  developed.  We 
have  none,  no  way  to  guide  us  to  say  what 
should  we  be  doing  and  what  should  we  not 
be  doing. 

This  Is  an  area  that  I  think  would  require 
an  Independent  ooounittee,  and  is  a  subject 
matter  with  which  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  has  not  dealt  in  the  past. 

The  fifth  area,  the  House  Administration 
Committee  Itself  refused  to  go  further  in  it 
last  year.  This  is  the  area  of  party  financing, 
political  party  financing,  apart  from  the  fi- 
nancing the  Individual  Congressmen's  cam- 
paigns. The  presidential  fund,  or  as  has 
been  properly  raised  here,  as  I  heard,  the 
method  of  the  Republican  congressional 
campaign  committee  having  these  dinners  to 
raise  funds. 

This,  as  we  all  know,  ties  Into  lobbying. 
There  is  not  any  question  thl«  U  one  of  the 
major  areas  where  you  go  to  try  to  raise 
funds.  It  tends  to  be  from  those  people 
who  have  an  interest  In  what  Congress  is 
doing  down  here.  But  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Conunlttee  at  the  time  last  year  when 
the  presidential  fund  campaign  issue  rightly 
came  into  their  Jurisdiction,  or  the  subject 
was  brought  In  through  a  different  kind  of 
InveetlgaUon.  Then  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  refused  to  go  Into  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  to  develop  it  further,  or  to 
broaden  it,  and  I  think  they  probably  were 
right. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  them  really 
zero  In  and  come  out  with  what  kind  of 
standards  should  be  established  in  this  area, 
but  I  am  only  pointing  up  arguments  that  I 
think  indicate  the  need  for  an  Independent 
conunlttee. 

Now  let  me  go  to  the  permanency  aspect. 
Once  this  conunlttee  has  done  this  great 
work,  which  I  think  la  going  to  take  them  a 
couple  of  years,  to  develop  these  codes  of 
ethics,  and  I  hope  you  will  put  guidelines  in, 
the  mechanisms  to  enforce  the  code  of  ethlca, 
and  I  would  hope  we  would  Include  In  here 
the  Independent  audit  of  the  OAO. 

Once  It  has  done  this.  It  still  Is  going  to 
have  a  funcUon  which  will  require  not  a 
large  staff— In  fact.  It  would  requU'e  a  pretty 
small  staff— but  it  would  be  needed  con- 
stantly. I  think  the  best  comparison  that 
comes  to  my  mind  and  the  one  that  I  am 
familiar  with  is  the  grievance  committee  of 
the  bar  association.  I  served  on  our  St. 
Louis  Bar  Grievance  Committee  for  many 
years.  Incidentally,  I  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Missouri  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  where 
"18°*  Into  this  area  of  ethics  constantly. 
The  need  for  every  profession  to  have  a 
grievance  conunlttee  or  the  technique  to 
handle  grievances  Is  just  basic.  There  are 
only  two  professions  that  I  know  of  that 
oo  not  have  permanent  grievance  committees, 
we  m  politics  are  in  one  of  the  professions, 
me  other  profession  Is  the  newa  media 


I  have  been  urging  for  years  that  the  news 
media  start  getting  a  grievance  committee 
BO  that  people  who  think  that  they  have 
received  unfair  or  unprofessional  treatment 
have  a  place  to  record  their  grievance. 

My  experience  of  years  In  the  St.  Louis 
bar  la  this:  It  turns  out  that  well  over  90 
percent  of  the  complaints  that  are  received 
by  a  grievance  committee  prove  to  be  un- 
founded, or  really  are  misunderstandings  on 
the  part  of  the  complainant,  and  someUmes 
on  the  part  of  the  professional  person  who 
is  Involved. 

This  function  of  a  grievance  committee  is 
all  plxis.  It  helps  the  profession,  it  helps 
the  public  that  thinks  that  it  has  a  griev- 
ance. There  are  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
cases,  again  drawing  on  my  experience  in 
the  grievance  committee,  that  turn  out  to 
have  something  that  is  a  Uttle  more  than  a 
nUsunderstandlng. 

But  even  of  those,  I  would  say  9  percent 
of  those  turn  out  not  to  be  serious  matters; 
but  Just  talklng-them-over  kind  of  thing 
sets  whoever  was  In  error  back  on  the  right 
track. 

It  Is  less  than  1  percent  that  get  Into  the 
area  where  I  think  that  possibly  other  ac- 
tions are  required,  either  where  we  had  to 
issue  a  warning,  which  we  would  do.  That 
would  be  the  penalty  In  this  1  percent  I  am 
talking  about. 

Only  in  the  unusual  cases  would  you  re- 
sort to  dUbarment.  They  are  most  unusual. 
But  the  fact  that  you  have  a  permanent 
committee  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  handle 
these  matters  actually  cuts  down  on  the 
ntunber  of  complaints.  Really  the  commit- 
tee was  run  by  a  small  staff  under  the  direc- 
tion of  lawyers.  This  serves  an  amazing 
function  of  keeping  the  reputation  of  the 
profession  high  In  the  eyes  of  the  people.  I 
think  thU  U  why  I  basically  argue  the  need 
to  make  this  committee  separate  and  per- 
manent. 

The  first  3  years  of  its  operation  probably 
you  would  have  to  give  them  a  rather  larger 
staff  because  they  are  going  to  be  in  the 
business,  the  difficult  business  of  trying  to 
spell  out  the  codes  of  ethics  in  these  various 
areas,  build  up  the  mechanisms  to  enforce 
the  codes  and  then  when  that  Is  done  I 
think  that  you  probably  would  contemplate 
something  that  would  be  a  relatively  small 
operation  that  would  And  that  the  bulk  of 
Its  work  was  clearing  up  misunderstandings. 
The  public  would  know  where  they  could 
register  a  grievance.  We  in  Congress  who 
felt  one  of  our  colleagues  was  In  error  and 
we  did  not  want  to  make  "a  Federal  case" 
out  of  it  could  pass  the  word  around  over 
to  the  grievance  committee  and  maybe, 
again,  it  would  be  a  nUsunderstandlng,  but 
these  kinds  of  things  could  be  clarified. 

Well,  I  think  those  are  the  points  I  wanted 
to  make,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  the  opportimlty  to  present  these 
views. 
The  Chaikman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis. 
You  have  been  articulate  and  you  have 
done  your  homework.  I  just  want  to  make 
this  observation  before  we  go  into  the  ques- 
tioning. Bearing  in  mind  that  we  want  to 
hear  every  Member  of  Congress  who  wants 
to  be  heard  on  this  bill  and  aU  other  bills 
lor  that  matter,  we  had  hoped  that  we  could 
wind  up  this  hearing  today. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  Mr. 
Asplnall  some  time  today.  There  Is  an  ur- 
gent request  that  we  hear  him  on  a  matter 
out  of  his  committee,  and  therefore  this 
may  continue  on  at  the  will  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like,  but 
bear  in  mind  If  we  are  going  to  wind  this 
thing  up  today — well,  use  your  own  judg- 
ment. I  am  going  to  take  some  of  my  own 
medicine,  but  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Curtis,  had 
you  given  any  thought — you  are  recommend- 
ing a  permanent  standing  committee — have 
you  given  any  thought  to  two  things,  bear- 


ing In  mind  that  you  and  I  share  certain 
views  about  economy  and  rtinnlng  the  Gov- 
ernment as  economically  as  possible  and  the 
Congress,  of  course,  being  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  cost  of  setting  up  a  standing 
conunlttee? 

That  is  No.  1,  and  No.  2,  Where  are  we 
going  to  And  space  around  here?  We  have 
got  so  many  committees  and  so  many  sub- 
committees and  subdivisions  of  committees. 
Where  will  we  And  room  for  a  standing 
conunlttee? 

Mr.  CtJBTis.  My  re^onse  to  that  Is  this. 
Indeed  I  have  thought  about  It.  Let  me 
suggest  that  whatever  you  spent,  a  hundred 
times  over,  merely  to  get  on  top  of  the 
misuse  of  counterpart  funds  would  save  con- 
siderable sums  of  money.  And  in  an  indirect 
way  there  would  be  further  vast  savings  to 
the  Govermnent.  I  am  hot  unaware  that 
some  of  the  loosenesses  of  handling  the 
counterpart  funds  has  been  deliberate;  I  say 
deliberate.  Intentional  on  the  part  of  some 
In  the  State  Department — because  It  is 
through  this  kind  of  operation  that  I  would 
suggest  that  some  of  the  votes  are  obtained 
which  results  in  Congress  failing  to  look  at 
foreign  aid  with  an  objective  eye. 

I  am  one  who  has  favored  the  theory  of 
foreign  aid,  but  have  argued  for  years  that 
we  ought  to  be  at  a  level  of  below  a  billion 
dollars  instead  of  arotmd  three  to  four. 

I  am  just  giving  a  big  flgure  In  here.  In 
sizes  of  billions,  in  order  to  Illustrate  that 
I  am  probably  understating  the  case  when 
I  say  that  money  properly  spent  to  look  Into 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds — and  I  do  not 
think  this  would  require  much — would  jKt)- 
duce  great  savings.  This  would  be  part  of 
putting  the  OAO  accounting  system  over  the 
congressional  books,  just  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent audit,  but  GAO  would  have  to  have 
a  place  to  report,  and  this  committee  could 
be  one  place  to  report. 

The  cost  of  that  is  Inflnlteelmal.  Like- 
wise, cleaiUng  up  a  lot  of  things  around  here 
would  make  them  more  efficient,  which  a 
committee  at  this  nature  could  do.  This 
would  again  be  a  moneysaver.  It  Is  the 
clean  house  that  la  the  efficient  hotise. 

I  am  not  one  who  objects  to  spending 
money  If  I  know  how  It  Is  being  spent. 

The  CRAnucAN.I  gave  the  demonstration 
of  that  to  start  with.  The  other  thing 
Is  the  space  thing,  and  I  should  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  answer  that  If  you  want  to 
take  the  time,  but  I  just  wanted  to  point  out 
that  this  is  a  physical  situation. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Someone  said  when  they  built 
the  Pentagon  Building  how  were  they  going 
to  flll  it,  and  some  of  the  comments  were 
the  same  when  Congress  built  the  Raybum 
Building.     How  Is  Congress  going  to  flll  It. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  biueaucracy,  and 
of  ourselves  with  the  bureaucratic  habit. 
We  can  always  flll  it,  but  believe  me,  there 
are  plenty  of  areas  where  space  is  avail- 
able. 

I  know  In  my  own  committee.  Ways  and 
Means — I  hate  to  confess  on  It,  but  I  know 
areas  that  we  have  that  are  not  fully  used. 
I  have  no  worry  about  space 

The  Cbairkan.  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
the  record  with  repetition,  but  this  com- 
mittee has  been  trying  to  flnd  a  little  addi- 
tional space  and  had  to  go  to  the  basement. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  let  me  suggest  that  we 
need  to  establish  some  priorities  on  this,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  appear  before  the  House 
Administration  Conunlttee  some  time  and 
go  Into  this,  but  let  me  go  Into  the  real 
guta  of  it. 

This  Is  not  a  lecture.  This  grievance  com- 
mittee or  this  ethics  committee  is  an  ab- 
solute essential,  and  the  longer  the  Congress 
goes  without  establishing  one  and  tinder- 
standlng  the  essentiality  of  it,  the  more 
trouble  we  are  going  to  be  in.  So  my  answer 
Is,  this  is  number  one  priority,  and  I  would 
even  say  let  the  great  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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Qilttee  make  room  for  them  If  that  Is  what  la 
neceosary. 

But  the  public  would  rightly  laugh  In 
our  faces  If  we  said  the  reason  we  did  not 
want  to  establish  an  ethics  committee  was 
becaiifie  we  could  not  figure  out  where  the 
space  was  after  we  spend — what  was  It,  a 
hundred  million  or  so  on  this  stone  monu* 
ment,  the  Raybum  Building. 

The  CHAzaMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is 
not  putting  words  In  my  mouth  that  we 
should  not  establish  one.  It  was  the  ap- 
proach to  It. 

Mr.  CTTRTis.  We  must  always  consider  cost, 
but  costs  are  an  infinitesimal  problem  here. 

The  CHAniMAN.  The  Madden-Curtls-Mon- 
roney  bill,  you  have  considered  this  matter? 

Mr.  Cuvna.  Yes;  and  we  have  a  unanimous 
recommendation. 

The  Cradiman.  And  you  think  this  com- 
mittee should  act  on  the  preeent  situation? 

Mr.  CUKTXS.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chaikman.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  that 
straight. 

Mr.  CusTis.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
to  violate  your  request  for  brevity.  Inas- 
much  as  we  have  had  hearings  that  have 
been  transcribed,  and  I  have  not  been  here 
because  of  a  heart  attack,  I  would  not  want 
them  to  be  completed  without  making  some 
comments,  lest  my  constituents  feel  I  am 
not  sufficiently  interested  In  the  subject. 

I  got  back  yesterday,  and  I  wo\ild  like  to 
make  a  couple  of  observations,  having  read 
the  printed  hearings  and  reached  some  con- 
clusions. 

The  Craisman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  read  all  the  resolutions  and 
the  hearings,  and  I  read  the  other  types  of 
resolutions  and  heard  comments  regarding 
granting  new  authority  to  House  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Monroney-Madden-Curtls 
bills.  S-355.  Mr.  Madden's  bill,  3594,  I  believe 
It  was.  and  I  think  yours  Is  2595,  Mr.  Curtis. 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  Members  and 
a  nvimber  have  called  me  during  this  time. 
I  have  come  to  a  few  conclusions  that  I 
would  like  to  place  In  the  record. 

I  think  the  least  desirable  and  the  least 
efficient  way  to  handle  this  problem  would 
be  to  set  up  a  select  committee.  I  can  see  a 
number  of  objections  to  that,  and  I  will  set 
those  forth  when  we  get  Into  executive  ses- 
sion. 

I  think  that  If  we  give  authority  to  House 
Administration,  they  will  do  a  good  Job. 
There  is  some  criticism  heard  from  Members 
that  It  has  not  had  any  authority  or  direc- 
tions In  this  area.  I  believe  this  Is  true  as 
the  rules  now  stand. 

I  am  Inclined  to  think,  by  the  same  token, 
that  It  has  a  lot  of  business  now  and  might 
be  policing  themselves.  So  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  should  set  up  a  stand- 
ing committee.  I  think  we  should  take  our 
time. 

I  have  heard  some  criticism  that  our  com- 
mittee has  been  slow  in  acting.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  true.  I  commend  each  and 
every  one  of  you  for  the  time  you  have  put 
In  In  following  the  usual  course  of  letting 
every  Member  come  up  and  have  bis  com- 
Iriete  say. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  something  that  had 
to  be  done  last  week.  It  Is  something  we 
have  to  work  out  and  insure  that  It  works 
out  fairly  for  every  Member. 

I  believe  on  the  basis  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee, the  staff  Itself  could  be  thoroughly 
Investigated:  they  will  have  to  be  investi- 
gated so  that  we  will  not  have  a  staff  mem- 
ber who  will  steal  records  and  give  them  to 
the  press,  which  might  Include  a  completely 
false  accusation  made  by  a  fictitious  indi- 
vidual with  a  fictitious  address  3  weeks  be- 
fore election.  This  could  be  damaging  to  all 
of  us;  we  must  prevent  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  a  bunch  of  crooks. 
Some  of  these  resolutions  I  have  read  seem 


to  say  we  have  a  bunch  of  crooks  here.  I  do 
feel  that  if  we  tentatively  decide  in  an  execu- 
tive session  that  we  should  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  sit  down  with  the  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
and  get  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian  on 
the  language,  let  this  committee  study  what 
is  drafted  and  come  up  with  a  resolution,  we 
wotild  have  control  of  the  language  creating 
the  standing  committee. 

Tentatively,  my  conclusions  are  that  If 
we  have  a  standing  committee  on  profes- 
sional conduct  and  standards  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  the  majority  party,  their 
sei&lor  man  would  be  the  chairman,  elected 
by  their  committee  on  committees  and 
their  membership,  and  on  the  minority  side, 
our  committee  on  committees  would  be  able 
to  get  together  and  every  State  where  there 
Is  a  Republican  Member  would  have  a  say 
on  whom  they  felt  were  the  most  qxialifled 
Members  to  sit  on  this  committee. 

I  apologize  for  taking  the  time,  but  as  I 
say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  gone  and  I 
wanted  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  in- 
terested in  this  important  subject,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  do  everything  I  can  do 
to  work  It  out  and  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  do  not  think  this  should  be  partisan 
where  we  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

As  you  mentioned  yesterday,  the  responsi- 
bility Is  here,  and  I  think  everybody  on  this 
committee  wUl  do  the  best  he  can  to  work 
It  out  fairly  and  equitably,  so  that  we  can 
have  standards  for  the  Members,  known  to 
them  rjid  to  the  public. 

With  that,  I  will  stop  and  be  quiet  until 
the  hearings  are  over. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to 
observe.  In  spite  of  the  gentleman's  modesty 
and  his  apparent,  as  far  as  the  record  Is  con- 
cerned, inability  to  participate  In  all  of  these 
hearings,  that  the  Chair  happens  to  know 
that  the  gentleman  Is  very  much  interested, 
and  has  kept  In  touch  with  the  Chair  about 
developments  as  they  went  along. 

Mr.  Madden,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Maddkn.  Well,  in  a  followup  to  the 
suggestion  of  our  distinguished  chairman 
on  brevity  and  terminating  the  meetings,  I 
think  that  our  good  friend  from  California 
stated  some  very  outstanding  facts  that  I 
think  the  committee  should  give  real  con- 
sideration to,  and  to  carry  out  the  chair- 
man's recommendation  of  brevity  I  think, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  on  ac. 
count  of  sickness,  that  I  will  yield  my  time 
to  blm  If  he  wants  to  say  something  ftirther. 

Mr.  Smith.  Nothing  further.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Andksson.  I,  too.  shall  be  brief. 

I  take  It.  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Monroney-Madden-Ourtls  bill  axvd  the  rec- 
ommendations that  you  are  making  here 
today.  Mr.  Curtis,  that  you  are  not  propos- 
ing that  this  standing  committee  would 
erode  or  eat  away  the  existing  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 

You  do  think  that  there  Is  plenty  of  work 
for  them  still  In  the  area  of  auditing  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  payroll  matters  and  other  matters  under 
Its  Jurisdiction,  and  this  standing  commit- 
tee, which  you  recommend,  would  take  on 
new  responsibilities  which  are  alien  to  the 
present  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  and  would  go  into  areas, 
such  as  conflict  of  Interest  and  the  creation 
of  a  professional  code  of  conduct  and  related 
matters. 

Is  tb«t  substantially  it? 

Mr.  CtrSTa.  Yes;  the  gentleman  has  stated 
It  accvu^tely.  I  want  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  to  continue  on.  This  Is  work 
that  would  have  to  be — they  would  be  using 
a  lot  of  the  work  that  the  House  Adminis- 
tration C<»nmlttee  did.  They  might  even 
refer  back  a  case  to  the  House  Administra- 


tion Committee  for  further  information  and 
BO  on. 

But  the  gentleman  has  stated  quite  ac- 
curately. I  would  not  look  upon  this  u 
taking  anything  from  House  Administration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  Is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Slsk? 

Mr.  SiSK.  I  was  Intrigued  by  yoiir  com- 
ment, Mr.  Curtis,  in  reference  to  calling  the 
committee  a  grievance  committee,  and  I 
might  say  I  can  see  some  real  benefit  In  con- 
sidering that  aspect  of  such  a  committee. 

I  want  to  Join  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Smith,  In  some  of  the  comments 
he  made,  because  I  think  they  were  ver; 
excellent.  I,  too,  want  to  say  that  I  have 
had  some  Indication — I  was  called  by  some 
member  of  the  press  a  day  or  so  ago  who 
wanted  to  know  who  was  holding  up  this 
resolution.  Nobody  is  holding  up  this  reso- 
lution. 

This  particular  member  apparently  did 
not  know  anything  about  what  was  going 
on.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  1 10  resolu- 
tions we  had  here  were  all  identical.  Well, 
of  course  there  are  resolutions  of  a  broad 
variety  of  approaches. 

One,  for  example,  calls  for  the  creation  of 
a  15-member  committee  In  which  you  would 
have  seven  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  then  of  course  there  are 
a  ntimber  of  them  calling  for  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  House  and  Senate,  as  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Missouri  knows. 

There  are  others  which  go  In  the  direction 
of  having  a  committee  that  would  hold 
hearings  and  develop  a  code  of  ethics  and  re- 
port back  to  the  House,  some  within  90  days, 
some  within  1  year,  et  cetera,  and  then  go 
out  of  existence  and  the  House  would  ap- 
prove the  recommendations. 

Others  are  similar  to  the  Bennett  resolu- 
tion, which  go  to  the  point  of  being  the 
committee  that  would  be  the  so-called 
watchdog  of  Congress. 

So  this  thing  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  is  holding  It  up.  I 
think  we  have  a  serious  responsibility,  and  I 
particularly  appreciated  the  comments  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  on  this. 

Getting  back  to  your  comments  on  the 
grievance  angle,  and  I  simply  wanted  to, 
because  the  gentleman  mentioned  that  there 
are  only  two  professions  that  apparently 
have  gotten  by  so  far  without  them,  and 
that  Is  those  of  us  in  political  life  and  the 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  News  media. 

Mr.  SiSK.  News  media,  let  us  put  It  that 
way. 

I  agree  vrlth  you.  because  that  covers  the 
whole  scope.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  would  visualize  a  situation  In  the  way  of 
a  grievance  committee  such  as  may  exist  In 
the  legal  profession  or  others,  where,  for 
example,  a  Member  of  Congress  was  being 
maligned,  let  us  say. 

Unfortunately,  the  news  media  have 
among  Its  members  a  few  muckrakers  who 
seem  to  have  not  much  else  to  do  except  to 
attempt  to  destroy  some  Indivldiial,  appar- 
ently In  some  cases  because  of  some  personal 
dislikes. 

Would  the  gentleman  visualize  that  some 
Member  of  Congress  might  at  some  time  find 
himself  in  a  position,  because  of  some  wild 
accusations  made  against  him,  that  he  might 
want  to  come  to  the  committee  and  request 
consideration? 

Mr.  Ctjrtis.  The  gentleman  has  made  » 
very  fine  point.  Taking  It  affirmatively,  » 
good  grievance  committee,  and  this  Is  true 
In  the  bar.  where  you  have  a  client  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  does  not  like  what 
you  have  done  and  you  say,  "Well,  why  don't 
you  take  this  to  a  grievance  committee?" 

It  Is  a  proper  way  of  handling  something 
like  that.     Someone  who  has  been  accused 


of  something,  If  there  Is  a  standing  griev- 
ance committee  that  has  a  fine  reputation, 
can  refer  the  matter  to  It,  this  is  an  Im- 
mediate way  to  get  the  thing  clarified,  and 
from  the  affirmative  standpoint.  This  is  the 
way  I  look  at  It.  This  Is  a  great  thing,  and 
I  point  up  again  that  90  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints that  we  used  to  receive  In  the  St. 
Louis  Bar  Grievance  Committee  turned  out 
to  be  misunderstandings. 

Let  me  say  In  behalf  of  the  news  media:  I 
think  90  percent  of  the  complaints  we  con- 
stantly bear,  and  I  make  them,  against  the 
news  media  turn  out  to  be  misunder- 
standings. 

Mr.  SisK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  CtTRTis.  It  Is  an  advantageous  thing  to 
have  this  kind  of  thing.  I  think  any  profes- 
sion, and  I  regard  the  news  media  as  a  high 
and  fine  and  a  very  difficult  profession,  has 
to  have  something  like  this  if  it  is  really 
going  to  move  and  perform  its  functions  In  a 
responsible  and  professional  manner. 

Mr.  SisK.  As  I  said,  the  gentleman  brought 
out  what  I  feel  is  a  rather  intriguing  aside 
here  which  I  admit  I  had  not  given  much 
attention  to,  and  I  do  not  think  It  has  been 
discussed  In  committee,  that  actually  this 
could  be  a  two-way  street  in  which  a  mem- 
ber, because  of,  let  us  say,  the  unusual  In- 
cident of  being  maligned  rather  In  a  mall- 
clous  way,  might  find  it  convenient  to  ap- 
peal to  the  committee  to  set  the  record 
straight,  because  all  of  us,  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  I  think  a  very  substantial 
percentage,  90-plus  percent,  of  the  press  Is 
clean. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  got  some  lemons 
In  there,  as  you  have  everywhere  else,  and 
they  let  personalities  get  away  with  their 
Judgment. 

As  I  say,  I  think  this  is  an  intriguing 
thought  to  examine  as  we  dig  In  this  further, 
but  I  did  cite  the  differences  in  these  resolu- 
tions to  Indicate  that  this  committee  does 
have  a  very  heavy  obligation  here  as  to  what 
we  finally  bring  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Curtis.  May  I  comment  on  this? 

I  would  certainly  urge  this  conamittee  to 
take  the  time  necessary  to  do  a  workmanlike 
Job.  and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  help. 
Of  course.  I  do  think  this  is  urgent;  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  felt  this  has  been  urgent  for 
at  least  the  past  10  years,  and  I  have  seen 
the  mistakes  made  when  a  committee,  any 
committee  or  any  group,  acts  luider  the  whip 
of  emergency. 

It  is  much  more  important,  and  I  do  not 
need  to  say  It  to  this  group  of  distinguished 
men,  that  you  shoiild  take  your,  time  to  do 
a  thorough  Job. 

Mr.  SisK.  That  Is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.   Q\iinen? 

Mr.  QuiLLKN.  No  questions. 

The  Chairmam.  Mr.  Young? 

Mr.  YoTTNo.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.   Pepper? 

Mr.   Pb»pxr.  No   questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Matsunaga? 

Mr.  Matsunaoa.  I  have  one  question.  Did 
the  Joint  committee  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  oomznittees  based  purely  on  party 
lines?  We  have  had  some  comments  here 
that  maybe  we  ought  to  make  It  bipartisan, 
or  the  other  political  party  might  take  It  out 
on  the  member  of  the  other  political  party. 

What  about  the  creation  of  a  committee 
strictly  on  party  lines?  Let  the  Republicans 
take  care  of  their  rats  and  the  Democrats 
take  care  of  our  rats. 

Mr.  Cwna.  We  did  not  consider  that.  We 
did  recommend  It  be  a  bipartisan  committee 
because  In  discussing  our  point,  ethics  should 
never  be  a  matter  of  partisan  differences. 

This  is  something  that  all  of  us  in  public 
life  should  share,  and  it  gains  this  advantage. 
I  heard  Mr.  Young's  comment  about  bipar- 
tisan outfits  never  getting  anything  done, 
and  I  was  going  to  conament,  the  Madden- 
Monroney    committee   Is   completely   bipar- 


tisan, in  other  words  six  Democrats  and  six 
Republicans. 

I  think  we  did  produce  something:  maybe 
not  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked.  I 
thought  yoiu-  points  were  well  taken  Mr. 
Young,  but  this  is  an  area  that  I  would 
argue  with  you  that  serves  well  to  be  on  a 
bipartisan  basU  to  get  this  element. 

Mr.  Yotwo.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  committee  has  not  reached  the  final 
finish  line  yet.  Maybe  it  will  be  the  excep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  The  only  reason  I  bring 
this  point  up  Is  that  during  the  hearings  we 
have  had  overtones  of  some  apprehension 
that  this  might  develop  into  an  Instrument 
for  partisanship. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Let  me  say  I  think  it  will  not 
partlculariy  If  it  is  a  bipartisan  approach. 
I  think  the  only  way  one  party  can  take  the 
partisan  approach  Is  if  the  other  party  re- 
fuses to  move  forward. 

If  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties'  leadership  moves  forward  to  meet  the 
problems  in  the  field  of  ethics,  then  there  is 
no  issue,  but  if  one  lags 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  You  do  not  think  this  Idea 
la  a  good  one,  to  have  two  separate  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  because  I  do  not  think 
ethics  in  politics  should  be  a  partisan  Issue, 
and  it  can  only  become  one  If  one  of  the 
parties  lets  it  be  by  inaction  on  its  part. 
I  again  emphasize,  it  can  be  such  but 
shouldn't  be.  I  am  really  worried  about 
this:  If  neither  of  the  political  parties  moves 
forward  in  this  area. 

This  U  a  very  serious  time  In  our  hUtory.  In 
my  Judgment,  where  neither  of  the  two 
political  parties  might  move  forward  In  this 
Important  area. 

I  am  very  serious  about  this,  and  we  had 
better  start  thinking  a  bit  whether  the  lead- 
ershlp  In  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  fall  to  move  forward  In  an  ade- 
quate way  to  meet  this  problem. 

If  they  do  not,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  occur.  All  I  know  is  that  somebbody 
has  got  to  grab  the  baU  here,  but  this  could 
not ■ 

Mr.  Matsunaoa.  Then  we  wUl  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  even  greater  ethics  committee 
our  constituents. 

Mr.  Curtis.  And  this  goes  back  to  the  news 
media.  If  the  news  media  do  not  adequately 
report,  and  they  have  not  reported  the  debate 
which  occurred  in  the  Powell  case,  and  have 
permitted  the  word  to  get  back  to  Harlem 
that  this  was  a  racial  issue  and  that  the 
debate  was  the  result  of  panic  and  not  de- 
liberation, yes,  we  can  have  a  constituency 
respond  in  an  inadequate  way. 

The  responsibility  in  representaUve  gov- 
ernment in  reporting  to  the  people  is  twofold  • 
On  our  shoulders  first,  we  are  the  people's 
representatives,  but  it  Is  also  on  the  news 
media. 

If  the  Congressmen  faU  to  talk  and  speak 
up,  of  course  we  cannot  blame  the  news 
media  for  not  reporting,  but  when  they  do 
speak  up,  then  the  news  media — and  as  I 
look  at  you  here,  you  people  may  report  but 
who  on  the  cutting  desk,  the  editor's  desk, 
cuts  it  out?  When  you  get  onto  television 
and  they  cut  it  on  the  floor  and  It  Is  not 
viewed?  And  when  you  report  it  for  the 
wire  services  and  it  never  goes  out  on  the 
wires?  The  net  result  Is  there.  And  the  net 
result  is  there  on  thU  issue,  the  Powell  case. 

I  have  seen  a  shameful  example  of  news 
reporting  here.  And  If  the  constituency, 
mine  and  elsewhere,  does  not  get  the  true 
message,  what  happened — not  drawing  your 
conclusions,  but  what  happened  then  the 
constituency  cannot  Judge  well.  For  ex- 
ample, the  New  York  Times  had  a  full  page 
and  a  long  part  on  a  back  page,  reportmg  the 
debate  in  the  Powell  case  and  not  one  word 
that  I  said  In  the  4  minutes  that  was  granted 
to  me  to  debate  the  position  on  the  floor  was 


reported.  Yet  I  was  the  one  who  offered  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted. 

The  Washington  Post,  and  so  on,  not  one 
word.  Plenty  was  said  about  Mr.  Celler's  ex- 
pressed views,  and  other  points  of  view.  Not 
one  word,  though,  by,  or  about,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  person  who  offered 
the  resolution  that  prevailed.  When  you 
have  this  kind  of  Inadequate  repKirtlng,  be- 
lieve me  we  are  in  serious  difficulty,  and  we 
are  in  serious  difficulty  in  my  Judgment,  very, 
very  serious. 

If  anyone  reviewing  the  record  of  that  de- 
bate thought  that  there  were  racial  tones  m 
It,  let  them  say  so.  Anyone  reviewing  that 
debate  and  thinking  that  It  was  not  con- 
ducted on  a  high  level  of  discussing  Issues, 
let  them  say  so. 

Regrettably  we  have  had  Members  of  Con- 
gress make  statements  to  the  effect  that  this 
was  a  hysterical  kind  of  debate,  and  that  this 
had  racial  overtones,  and  I  have  got  the  news 
clippings  of  their  statements,  too.  This  was 
a  considered  debate  and  racism  was  not  In 
evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Matsttnaga.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can political  scientist,  Prof.  David  Tru- 
man, who  wrote  that  in  general  the  his- 
tory of  the  20th  century  has  not  dealt 
kindly  with  parliamentary  institutions. 

Some  of  us  from  time  to  time  are  wont 
to  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House  and 
deplore  the  declining  influence  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  legislative  branch  of  Gtov- 
emment.  But  I  think  all  of  us  recognize 
that  in  recent  weeks  and  months  some- 
thing far  more  menacing  and  something 
far  more  sinister  in  Its  implications  to 
parliamentary  government  in  this  coun- 
try has  emerged  in  the  form  of  criticism 
of  the  behavior  and  conduct  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there  has 
opened  up  what  has  come  to  be  referred 
to  as  a  "integrity  gap" — a  gap  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  their 
alerted  representatives  who  sit  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  may  deplore  this  and  we  may  say 
that  a  few  sensational  cases  have  been 
allowed  to  carry  this  beyond  reasonable 
boimds  add*  beyond  all  reasonable  pro- 
portions. Yet,  the  fact  remains,  and 
this  was  brought  out  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  in  a 
poll  something  like  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people  thought  that  certain 
financial  malpractices  and  abuses  were 
fairly  wlde^read  on  Capitol  Hill.  This 
is  not  so.  I  am  convinced  yet,  we  are  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  fact  that  this 
type  of  opinion  does  in  fact  exist. 

So  I  therefore,  if  no  other  reason  than 
my  personal  desire  to  see  this  gap  closed 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people, 
I  am  delighted  to  support  this  resolution 
today. 

As  one  of  those  who  served  on  the 
subcommittee  which  drafted  this  reso- 
lution, I  would  be  frank  to  admit  some 
of  my  own  ideas  that  I  originally  held 
were  changed  with  respect  to  the  format 
that  this  resolution  ought  to  take. 

I  think  what  we  have  come  up  with 
today  deserves  the  unanimous  support 
of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Tribute  has  rightfully  been  paid  to 
many  Members  In  this  Chamber  lor 
their  attention  to  this  issue  and  for  their 
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testimony  and  for  the  help  that  they 
have  given.  I  would  like  to  add  some- 
thing to  that  list  and  say.  that  I  find 
the  united  support  that  this  resolution 
received  from  some  46  freshmen  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
was  particularly  inspiring.  To  know  that 
men  and  women  who  had  recently  taken 
the  oath  of  ofiBce  to  serve  In  this  great 
legislative  body  hold  this  great  heritage 
In  such  high  regard  that  they  were 
united— literally  united— in  support  of  a 
strong,  effective  committee  on  profes- 
sional conduct  or  standards  of  official 
conduct  was  to  me  something  that  augera 
very  well  for  the  future. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  point  to  com- 
mend the  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee and  the  Republican  leadership  for 
without  their  push  and  without  the 
added  Impetus  that  they  have  given  to 
this  effort,  I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
at  the  point  where  we  are  today. 

This  is  not  just  a  topical  issue.  It 
was  the  first  thing  that  greeted  us  when 
we  returned  to  the  90th  Congress  just 
3  months  ago  on  the  10th  of  January. 
I  think  we  have  all  come  to  realize  in 
recent  weeks  that  this  is  something  that 
transcends  mere  topical  Interest.  This 
is  not  going  to  go  away  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after  tomorrow  with  the  settlement 
or  solution  of  the  two  or  more  sensa- 
tional cases  that  have  faced  us  In  recent 
times.  It  is  something  that  ought  to 
be,  and  is  of  continuing  concern,  and 
that  is  exactly  why  I  recommend  today 
that  we  take  this  action  to  create  a  per- 
manent and  a  standing  committee  to 
proceed  logically,  first,  to  set  up  the 
standards  and  then  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate enforcement  machinery.  It  is 
to  be  sure  only  the  first  step.  But  it  Is 
a  tremendously  important  first  step  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  an  effective,  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  which  can  and  will  help  main- 
tain the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  Congress  as  an  institution  of  repre- 
sentative democracy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staitord]. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day— at  last — the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  the  opportunity  to  reestab- 
lish in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
full  faith  and  confidence  in  this  great, 
historic  body. 

Positive  and  affirmative  action  on 
House  Resolution  418,  to  establish  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  one  of  the  most  Important 
accomplishments  we  can  make  in  this 
90th  Congress. 

Having  introduced  legislation  in  the 
89th  Congress  to  establish  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  having  served  on  the  tempo- 
rary Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  which  was  created  last  fall,  I 
strongly  support  the  Intent  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  might  add  that,  on  the  opening 
day  of  this  Congress,  I  again  introduced 
le^latlon  on  this  proposal. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that,  as  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  this  resolution 
provides  the  mechanics  for  both  estab- 
lishing rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  official  conduct  and  the  enforcement 
of  such  standards  once  they  are  approved 


by  the  House  as  a  whole.  It  is  good,  too, 
that  officers  and  employees  of  the  House 
are  included  as  well  as  the  Members. 

Not  only  will  the  creation  of  such  a 
standing  committee  help  insure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  public  in  the 
Integrity  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  it  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers and  employees  of  this  legislative 
branch  to  have  the  guidance  of  a  code  of 
standards  reasonably  expected  of  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  if  the  House  ap- 
proves this  resolution  today,  the  then 
appointed  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  will  bring  its  recom- 
mendations back  to  the  House  for  adop- 
tion during  the  present  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  accomplish  this,  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  waited  long  enough  for 
us  to  say  we  are  willing  to  make  sure  our 
own  House  is  in  order. 

Let  us  put  this  House  in  order  by 
overwhelming  adoption  of  this  resolution 
so  that  we  may  then  with  clear  hearts 
and  minds  get  on  with  the  work  of  meet- 
ing the  pressing  problems  which  face  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rkid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts which  underscore  House  Resolution 
418. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  well  as  in  bills  which  I  have 
Introduced,  I  have  long  endorsed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate,  standing  com- 
mittee charged  with  responsibilities  in 
the  broad  area  of  ethics  and  standards 
of  proper  congressional  conduct.  Fur- 
ther, I  am  delighted  that  the  distin- 
guished Rules  Committee  has  seen  fit 
to  report  to  this  House  a  resolution  em- 
bodjrlng  the  concept  of  bipartisanship 
with  regsu-d  to  ethics,  for,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  Is  one  arena  in  which  politics 
must  play  no  part. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  feel 
constrained  to  vote  in  the  negative  on 
the  previous  question. 

In  my  judgment,  public  confidence 
and  respect  for  the  integrity  of  this 
body  has  been  shaken  to  its  roots.  If  we 
are  to  regain  that  confidence  we  must 
deal  effectively  with  the  entire  problem. 
The  establishment  of  a  committee  em- 
powered to  recommend  changes  to  the 
House  is  not  enough.  We  must  approve 
substantive  sictlon — today — If  we  are  to 
meet  fully  our  responsibilities. 

If  the  previous  question  is  not  ordered, 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  a  substitute  res- 
olution which  will  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing; 

First.  Require  full  disclosure  by  every 
Member,  officer,  and  employee  of  the 
House  of  all  Income,  gifts,  assets,  and 
liabilities  : 

Second.  Direct  the  committee  to 
reconunend  to  the  House,  by  a  date  cer- 
tain, the  provisions  of  a  comprehensive 
code  of  ethics  applicable  to  all  Members 
and  staff,  including  rigorous  conflict-of- 
interest  and  criminal  provisions  If  neces- 
sary; and 

Third.  Empower  the  committee  to  en- 
force such  standards  of  conduct  and  to 
recommend  appropriate  disciplinary  ac- 


tion to  the  House,  where  it  Is  deemed 
necessary  and  advisable. 

Full  disclosure  is  the  most  effective 
vehicle  for  guarding  against  potential 
conflicts  of  Interest  in  government  serv- 
ice. The  American  people  have  the  right 
to  ask  of  their  representatives  that  they 
subject  to  public  scrutiny  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  their  inawne  and  gifts,  in 
light  of  recent  events  we  are  obliged  to 
lay  at  rest  any  suspicion  that  any  of  us 
has  betrayed  his  sacred  public  trust. 

Further,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
be  mandated  explicitly  to  formulate  a 
code  of  ethics  and  be  required  to  report 
back  to  the  full  House  within  a  reaonable 
period  of  time.  Finally,  It  would  seem 
basic  to  any  scheme  of  congressional 
ethics  that  the  machinery  for  their  en- 
forcement be  set  forth  clearly  lest  any- 
one question  the  sincerity  with  which  we 
enter — so  belatedly — into  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  fellow  Members 
to  defeat  the  previous  question  and  per- 
mit us  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  all 
of  its  implications,  and  to  show  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  a  capacity  to  act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  DiLLrNBACK]. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that  the  measure  which  we  have 
before  us  today  for  action  in  the  field 
of  standards  and  ethics  merely  creates 
another  study  group.  The  challenge  was 
thrown  to  our  Rules  Committee.  It 
labored  mightily  and  brought  forth  a 
tiger,  the  size  and  quality  of  whose  teeth 
we  do  not  really  know. 

At  a  time  when  a  majority  of  this 
House — I  believe — stands  reedy  to  back 
strong  afBrmative  action  In  the  way  ol 
creation  of  an  effective  committee,  au- 
thorized to  investigate  the  facts  and 
make  recommendations  thereon,  and  not 
merely  to  study  and  report,  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  unfortunately  fall 
short  of  that. 

The  creation  of  a  new  committee  is 
proposed,  however.  There  Is  recognition 
of  the  need.  The  challenge  to  pass  this 
resolution  is  all  of  ours  here  today.  The 
next  challenge  will  be  the  leaderships'  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Who  will  be 
^pointed  to  committee  membership?  I 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  some 
46  Republican  freshmen  In  appearing  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  In  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  meaningful  Conunittee  on 
Standards  and  Ethics.  We  freshmen  will 
watch  carefully  our  seniors  In  service  as 
they  make  these  committee  appoint- 
ments. We  will  watch  carefully  the 
nature  and  the  length  of  the  committee's 
deliberations. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  unfor- 
tunately— but  perhaps  rightfully— not 
yet  convinced  that  this  Congress  really 
means  business,  at  this  time.  The  Issue 
of  whether  we  really  do  is  still  in  doubt. 
In  spite  of  Its  shortcomings,  I  urge 
passage  of  House  Resolution  418. 

I  urge  that  these  committee  appoint- 
ments be  carefully  and  swiftly  made.  I 
urge  that  the  committee  commence  and 
proceed  with  its  assigned  duties  with  all 
possible  speed.  We  of  the  Congress  owe 
such  action  to  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
whose  Congress  this  is. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise,  today,  in  support  of  the  House  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  418)  which  creates  the 
House  Conmilttee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  The  creation  of  this  com- 
mittee is  vital  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  In  this  Congress 
and  to  Insure  that  the  present  and  fu- 
ture Congresses  will  warrant  such  con- 
fidence and  respect. 

Although  this  action  Is  meritorious,  it 
is  only  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  On 
February  27,  1967, 1  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  291)  which  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  the  one  being  considered  today. 
My  resolution  not  only  Includes  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  Ethics 
Committee,  but  it  sets  out  certain  stand- 
ards of  conduct  which  would  take  effect 
without  further  delay.  It  would  make  all 
Members  disclose  their  principal  assets 
and  liabilities,  their  sources  of  Income, 
and  their  relationships  with  business 
which  have  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition,  it  calls  for  a 
full  disclosure  of  relatives  on  the  payroll, 
and  it  requires  the  spelling  out  of  any 
relatlonshijM — ^financial  or  personal, 
with  any  lobbyist.  Overall,  my  resolu- 
tion would  make  explicit  the  require- 
ments and  responsibilities  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

In  my  judgment,  this  whole  area  in- 
volves integrity,  congressional  integrity. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  representative 
government.  It  colors  everything  Con- 
gress does.  It  determines  the  confidence 
which  people  have  in  their  Government, 
the  respect  they  may  hold  for  the  laws, 
the  effectiveness  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  function. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to  take 
favorable  action  on  the  resolution  now 
before  the  House.  But.  I  also  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  more  explicit  and 
objective  standards  are  set  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecls]. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  418. 

There  was  a  time  some  weeks  ago 
when  I  was  worried  that  the  House 
might  fall  to  establish  a  permanent 
ethics  committee.  But  with  this  pro- 
posal now  before  the  House  for  a  vote, 
I  believe  the  American  people  have  won 
a  victory — and  those  in  this  body  who 
have  fought  to  establish  this  committee 
share  that  victory  with  them. 

But  one  man  stands  apart  from  the 
others — one  man  who  has  for  years  led 
the  fight  to  establish  this  committee  on 
ethics — and  that  man,  of  course,  is  Con- 
gressman Bennett  from  Florida.  Today 
his  leadership  and  patient  vision  Is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  this  ethics  bill.  As  a 
freshman  member  of  this  body  I  salute 
his  years  of  outstanding  work  on  this 
vital  issue — and  I  sun  honored  to  have 
been  able  to  join  with  him  to  help  make 
this  ethics  committee  a  reality. 

But  the  job  isn't  over.  The  establish- 
ment of  objective  standards  of  conduct 
and  the  means  of  enforcement  are  yet  to 
be  worked  out.    The   success   of   this 


committee  depends  entirely  on  getting 
that  job  done — done  well  and  soon.  The 
people  of  the  country  expect  us  to  com- 
plete this  job  of  ethics  reform  with  all 
possible  speed.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee  will — If  authorized — organize 
immediately  and  report  back  to  us  before 
this  session  ends. 

So  while  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
resolution — I  stand  with  that  group  of 
concerned  Americans  who  will  judge  the 
committee  not  by  its  presence — but  by  its 
performance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  In 
favor  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  Standing 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

I  believe  it  is  much  better  for  us  not  to 
try  to  detail  the  matters  which  should 
be  considered  at  this  time.  I  feel  that 
when  we  write  legislation  in  times  of  pas- 
sion or  in  haste  we  do  not  have  legisla- 
tion which  Is  as  good  as  we  achieve  when 
we  give  general  authority  to  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  various  proposals  and  to 
report  back  to  the  House  at  a  later  date 
for  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
the  views  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
mintues  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper],  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
this  measure  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  ob- 
serve firsthand  the  excellence  and  the 
dedication  to  the  interest  of  this  House 
and  to  the  public  exhibited  by  the  able 
gentleman  fnwn  Missouri,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  BollincI,  and 
by  the  able  gentlernan  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
[Mr.  Colmxr],  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  this  meaningful  meas- 
ure, and  I  warmly  commend  both. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  extending  the  highest  commenda- 
tion to  my  beloved  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett],  for  the  long  and  now 
happily  successful  fight  which  he  has 
waged  for  the  establishment  of  this  pro- 
tecting measure  for  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  may  recall  that 
only  a  short  while  ago  the  Gallup  Poll 
showed  that  60  percent  of  the  pe(^le  of 
this  c:>untry  thought  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  were  guilty  of 
offenses  comparable  to  those  of  a  Mem- 
ber condemned  by  this  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  and  I  know  that  is  not  true, 
but  the  passage  of  this  resolution  today 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
committee  that  will  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear  proper  and  legitimate  complaints, 
to  make  proper  and  legitimate  recom- 
mendations to  this  House,  and  to  enable 
this  House  to  act  properly  in  any  case 
brought  to  Its  attention  involving  the 
moral  official  misconduct  of  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  this  House,  will 
give  a  new  assurance  to  the  people  of 


this  country  that  we  cherish  above  every- 
thing else  here  our  honor  and  our  in- 
tegrity. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
a  great  step  forward  in  the  establish- 
ment of  democracy  as  the  supreme  form 
of  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  confidence  In  the  hearts  of  ours, 
the  greatest  people  on  earth. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Bolldjg]. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordi- 
narily I  do  not  speak  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  I  am  confident  of  the  re- 
sults. It  Is  clear  from  the  debate  that 
this  House  is  virtually  unanimous  In  its 
support  of  House  Resolution  418.  I 
speak,  therefore,  only  to  say  that  in  my 
own  opinion  this  is  a  fine  first  step.  The 
American  people  will  judge  the  House  on 
the  final  results.  It  is  my  hope  that,  as 
others  have  said,  the  members  of  the 
conunittee  will  be  selected  promptly  and 
will  include  among  their  membership  the 
most  judicious  and  the  ablest  of  our 
Members  and  that  they  will  promptly 
hold  adequate  hearings.  I  say  that  be- 
cause there  is  a  vast  amount  of  litera- 
ture and  a  vast  amoimt  of  recommenda- 
tions and  actions  in  other  places  on  this 
subject.  I  hope  that  they  will  hold 
these  hearings  and  promptly  report  back 
through  the  usual  channels  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  only  recommen- 
dations but  recommendations  that  are  so 
fair  and  so  sound  that  they  will  equally 
promptly  be  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  at  that  point,  when 
all  of  this  is  done,  then  the  American 
people  will  have  had  their  wUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  j^eld  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  conunend  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  Is  the  culmination 
of  a  great  deal  of  public  interest  in  con- 
gressional activities.  I  know  in  some  re- 
spects It  may  not  entirely  satisfy  every- 
one in  this  regard,  but  the  mechanics 
have  been  developed.  The  committee 
will  be  promptly  selected.  I  am  certain 
that  the  people  who  are  selected  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  do  a  thorough, 
constructive  job  of  promulgating  for 
submission  to  the  House  the  kinds  of 
regulations  emd  standards  that  are 
needed  and  necessary  In  the  current  sit- 
uation. I  have  faith  in  what  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  conunittee.  I  have 
equal  faith  in  what  will  subsequently  be 
submitted  to  all  of  us  for  our  considera- 
tion and  approval  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ethics 
has  long  been  talked  about,  and  stand- 
ards of  ethics  have  long  been  promoted; 
but  there  Is  no  easy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  lack  of  standards  and  the  lack 
of  evaluating  just  what  ethics  Is. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  one  of  the  ma- 
jor causes  for  misunderstanding  Is  the 
absence  of  any  guideline  for  actions  re- 
garding morality,  the  ethics  and  integ- 
rity of  the  office  of  U.S.  Representative. 
The  step  we  take  today,  and  I  believe  this 
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Congress  should  take  such  a  step,  is  to 
establish  a  system  which  can  assist  In 
guiding  individual  members  through 
areas  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored and  have  basically  remained  un- 
charted through  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Committee  on  Ethics  for 
the  X3S.  Congress  is  a  desirable  step. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  and 
must  receive  above  average  performance 
from  their  representatives,  not  just  medi- 
ocre and  lacklustre  actions  aimed  at 
"existing"  politlcaUy.  I  firmly  believe 
that  such  a  committee  can  effectively  in- 
terpret more  general  provisions  and  rules 
of  the  House  to  insure  each  individual 
Member  now  and  in  the  future  of  a 
source  of  standards  never  before  avail- 
able to  such  Members. 

The  average  voter  has  lost  faith  in  the 
good  name  and  integrity  of  this  body; 
and  to  promote  an  absolute  restoration 
of  belief  and  a  rejuvenation  of  real  faith 
In  the  collective  and  Individual  honesty 
and  ethics  of  this  body  so  long  respected, 
I  add  my  unequivocal  support  to  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  this 
type. 

People  trust  us  blindly,  and  this  tnist 
cannot  be  misplaced.  I  know  that  no 
one  here  wants  that  trust  misplaced.  A 
Member  of  Congress  represents  Amer- 
ica— all  50  States — not  just  his  own  dis- 
trict. This  is  the  beginning ;  then  let  us 
do  the  best  we  can  with  the  credibility  of 
Congress  riding  on  the  outcome. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  418.  On  Feb- 
ruary 27  a  number  of  us  stood  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  expressed  a 
deep  concern  of  recent  acts  that  have 
cast  shadows  of  doubt  over  the  entire 
Congress  and  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

On  that  day,  I  Joined  with  nuiny  col- 
leagues In  Introducing  a  resolution  creat- 
ing a  committee  on  standards  and  con- 
duct. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  have 
acted  so  expeditiously  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor,  and  I  urge  prompt 
action  by  Members  of  this  body  in  pass- 
ing this  resolution  establishing  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Standai'da  and  Official 
Conduct. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  Is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  body  in  the  House  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  standards  of  official  con- 
duct for  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  committee, 
when  created,  will  act  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  so  that  no  American  will  con- 
tinue to  have  reservations  regarding  the 
Integrity  of  this  body  and  reservations 
regarding  its  willingness  to  condone  ac- 
tions of  any  Member  or  staff  member 
who  might  be  guilty  of  misconduct. 

Justice  for  Members  accused,  as  well 
as  public  demand  for  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  Members  and  their 
staffs,  makes  imperative  the  Immediate 
establishment  of  this  committee. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  TENZER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 


support  of  House  Resolution  418  to  es- 
tablish a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
I  commend  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  for  bringing  this  Important  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  floor  for  debate. 

On  January  17. 1967, 1  Introduced  H.R. 
2585  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Ethics.  I  was  scheduled  to  appear  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  1967,  to  testify  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  but  due  to  a  conflicting  com- 
mittee engagement,  I  submitted  my  testi- 
mony. In  reviewing  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  I  noticed  that  my  state- 
ment did  not  appear.  I  therefore  Insert 
the  full  text  of  my  testimony  at  this 
point  in  the  debate  on  House  Resolution 
418: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Hebbkrt  Txnzxk  Betorx 

THB  HOXrsX  COMMtTTEE  ON  RULXS  IN  SUP- 
PORT or  H.R.  2826.  Pebbuakt  31.  1987 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  to  the  Members  of  thla  Com- 
mittee my  views  on  the  need  for  a  meaning- 
ful Code  of  Ethics  In  the  legislative  branch 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  {jermanent 
Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  to  enforce  the 
code  and  to  sit  throughout  each  Session  of 
Congress  as  an  advisory  body  rendering  ad- 
visory opinions  to  guide  Members  of  Congress 
In  defining  what  constitutes  a  proper  course 
of  conduct. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  results  of  recent 
public  opinion  polls  which  reveal  a  "con- 
fidence gap"  In  the  public  view  of  Congress. 
These  polls  disclose  that  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  have  confidence  In 
the  manner  In  which  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  Is  conducting  Itself.  My  con- 
stituent mall  relating  to  the  hearings  now 
being  conducted  by  the  special  nine-man 
Hoxise  committee  on  the  conduct  of  a  Mem- 
ber-elect questions  the  conduct  of  other 
House  Members — In  fact  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  mere  appearance  or  public  image  of 
Improper  conduct  by  Members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  Is  a  threat  to  our  legislative 
process  and  this  appearance  or  Image  should 
be  changed  by  actions  of  the  OOth  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  Member  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
for  more  than  36  years.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association  during  the  past  8  years.  I  have 
also  served  as  Chairman  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  examine  problems  dealing  with  pro- 
fessional ethics. 

I  have  been  Impressed  throughout  the 
years  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  self-po- 
Uclng  procedures  relating  to  professional 
ethics  and  conduct  by  Bar  Associations.  I 
have  Incorporated  many  of  these  procedures 
In  my  bill.  H.R.  2685. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  differs 
from  most  ethics  bills  previously  introduced 
In  three  major  respects; 

First,  the  joint  committee,  composed  of 
seven  Senators  and  seven  House  Member*, 
would  be  permanent,  not  merely  an  interim 
committee  authorized  to  draft  a  proposed 
code  of  ethics  and  then  cease  to  function. 
The  committee  would  continue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Investigating  complaints,  recom- 
mending changes  In  the  code  of  ethics,  and 
acting  as  an  advisory  body  to  Members  and 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  disclosure  of 
any  and  all  financial  interests — direct  or  In- 
direct— In  activities  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  regulatory  agency.  Most  other  bills  on 
this  subject  require  only  the  reporting  of 
financial  Interests  in  excess  of  a  given  figure 
such  as  $10,000. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  a  guidance  and 
advisory  opinion  procedure  by  authorizing 
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the  joint  committee  to  render  advisory  opla. 
Ions  on  possible  conflicts  of  Interest  or  a  fu- 
ture course  of  conduct  contemplated  by  a 
Member  of  Congress.  The  opinions  would  b« 
rendered  without  Identifying  the  parties  in- 
volved and  would  serve  to  establish  prece- 
dents for  the  guidance  of  all  Members.  This 
practice  Is  followed  by  our  bar  aasoclatloM 
and  has  proved  Invaluable  to  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 

The  committee  would  be  expected  to  re- 
search and  compile  all  precedents  since  the 
first  Congress  and  to  review,  revise  and  sup- 
plement these  precedents  and  to  write  a  new 
set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  congressional  offices  and  for  the  conduct 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

We  have  a  constitutional  responsibility  to 
police  ourselves  and  we  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  set  an  example  for  the  Ameri- 
can public.  There  are  only  637  elected  Fed- 
eral officials  and  every  one  must  follow  t 
course  of  conduct  which  Is  beyond  reproach. 

1ST.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  dlstlnguigbed 
Members  of  this  Committee  to  lead  the  way 
and  to  report  to  the  House  a  meaningful 
ethics  blU — a  bill  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  machinery  for  enforcing  a  Code  of 
Ethics  and  a  bill  which  will  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  for  Members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  a  level  beyond  reproach. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  House  Resolution  418  even 
though  It  is  not  all  I  would  have  hoped 
for  in  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  a  step  in  that  direction,  but 
since  it  Is  in  the  right  direction,  I  feel  it 
merits  my  support.  It  does  create  a 
permainent  committee  composed  of  six 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  six 
of  the  minority  party  and  this  is  for  the 
good.  Its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  rec- 
ommending standards  of  official  conduct 
for  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  House.  In  addition  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion, I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
conmiittee  Invested  with  investigatory 
powers  so  that  it  could  operate  as  a  com- 
mittee in  the  proper  sense.  This  power, 
however,  can  be  given  to  it  at  a  later 
date  by  action  of  the  House  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  until 
the  House  bestows  this  necessary  power 
on  the  committee. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  418  to  es- 
tablish a  Standing  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct. 

On  January  10,  the  opening  day  of  the 
current  session  of  Congress,  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  71  to  establish  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  known  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  It  wu 
my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  late  in  the  89tli 
Congress,  to  serve  on  the  similar  com- 
mittee created  by  this  body.  As  we  all 
realized  at  the  time,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
time  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  89tti 
Congress  prevented  more  than  a  very 
general  outline  of  the  need  for  action. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  its  diligent  attention  to  this 
need  during  the  recent  weeks  for  rules 
of  good  conduct  for  Members  of  this 
body  to  be  applied  equally  to  all. 

Public  office  is  a  public  trust,  and  most 
Members  of  Congress  recognize  this  by 
maintaining  the  highest  standards  of 
personal  conduct.  They  recognize  that 
the  office  a  public  servant  holds  belongs 
not  to  that  individual  but  to  the  Nation 


or  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  all 
public  officeholders  should  be  reminded 
of  this  from  time  to  time  lest  they  forget. 

I  believe  the  public  demands  favor- 
able action  on  the  legislation  before  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  giving  it  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  set  forth  the 
need  and  purpose  of  a  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Ethics.  I  would  like 
to  support  reasons  for  such  a  committee 
by  stating  that  the  American  people  have 
become  indignant  because  of  flagrant  vi- 
olations of  commonsense  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  their  national  legislators. 
No  Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of 
his  political  orientation  can  feel  any- 
thing but  shame  and  sorrow  in  view  of 
recent  flndings. 

Public  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of 
Federal  lawmakers  will  never  be  restored 
until  a  select,  bipartisan  committee,  with 
clearly  defined  responsibilities,  be  em- 
powered by  this  House  to  do  a  job  that 
has  not  been  done  and  will  not  be  done 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee. 

Americans  in  my  district  are  disap- 
pointed and  weary  of  flagrant  and  re- 
petitive breaches  of  faith  In  the  conduct 
of  certain  Members.  They  need  to  know 
that  their  Representatives  mean  what 
they  say  alx)ut  morality  and  integrity. 
We  must,  before  they  become  cynical, 
demonstrate  our  own  sincerity  by  estab- 
lishing a  Select  Standing  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Ethics. 

Mr.  BLESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  House  Resolution  418. 
It  is  similar  to  the  first  section  of  the 
resolution  on  ethics  I  offered  several 
weeks  ago.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution must  be  only  a  step  along  the  way 
to  a  renewal  of  complete  confidence  in 
the  ethics  of  this  Congress  on  the  part 
of  the  American  pecHJle. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  hold  early 
hearings  and  report  its  recommendations 
as  promptly  as  good  legislative  practice 
may  permit.  We  must  use  this  moment 
to  really  do  something  about  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  House  and  not  satisfy  our- 
selves with  appearances  only.  I  hope 
that  we  will  pass  this  resolution  in  the 
former  spirit  and  not  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  418  to  establish  a 
standing  House  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported this  type  of  proposal  as  a  means 
of  insuring  proper  standards  of  conduct 
by  Members  and  officers  of  this  Chamber. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  which 
during  its  very  short  period  of  jurisdic- 
tion was  responsible  for  the  resolution 
which  we  have  before  us  today. 

Although  House  Resolution  418  Is  a 
somewhat  attentuated  version  of  the  res- 
olution unanimously  reported  by  the  se- 
lect committee,  I  feel  that  the  present 
resolution  will  nonetheless  adequately 
serve  the  purposes  envisioned  by  the  prior 
proposal.  The  opprobrium  refiected 
upon  this  House  by  the  conduct  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  as  documented  by  the 
Irregularities  disclosed  by  the  select  com- 
mittee has  put  this  body  into  xmdeserved 
public  disrepute.  Certainly  the  Ameri- 
can public,  as  well  as  the  vast  majority  of 


this  membership — hardworking  and  ded- 
icated public  servants — stand  to  benefit 
by  the  resolution  before  us  today.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  resolution  will  serve  to 
relnstiU  public  confidence  in  this  body 
as  well  as  refiect  the  personal  pride  which 
all  Members  feel  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  resolution  which  we  consider  to- 
day represents  not  only  the  imanlmous 
views  of  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, but  was  also  a  recommendation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  After  extensive  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  official  duties 
and  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House, 
the  joint  committee,  as  did  the  select 
committee,  concluded  that  the  creation  of 
a  standing  committee  concerned  with  the 
official  conduct  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  provided. 

Since  1964  the  Senate  has  had  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Ethics.  I 
believe  the  fair  and  impartial  conduct  of 
this  committee  stands  as  ample  prece- 
dent for  the  need  for  a  similar  committee 
in  the  House.  With  the  passage  of  tills 
resolution,  I  would  hope  that  a  code  of 
officiaJ  conduct  for  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  could  be  jointly 
drafted  by  these  committees. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  proposed  by  House  Reso- 
lution 418,  as  I  understand  it,  is  pri- 
marily to  prevent  incidents  such  as  that 
which  recently  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
The  committee  would  not  be  one  which 
would  pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  the 
Members,  but  rather  one  which  would 
Investigate  fully  substantiated  charges 
which  reflect  on  the  dignity  and 
duties  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  this  extent  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee is  cautionary.  A  second  purpose 
of  this  committee,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is 
to  upgrade  the  standards  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  to 
restore  the  public  confidence  which  this 
House  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  vehicle  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  than  by  the  bipartisan 
committee  to  be  created  by  the  resolu- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  House  Resolution  418. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Utah,  to  support  the  resolution  establish- 
ing a  Standing  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  This  will  further 
affirm  statements  which  I  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  of  this  year  on  the  floor  of 
tills  House  in  submitting  a  similar  reso- 
lution in  cooperation  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  and  others. 

The  findings  of  the  inquiry  into  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  the  Congressman- 
elect  from  New  York,  Mr.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  have  illustrated  the  inadequacy 
of  the  authority  and  facilities  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  this 
select  committee,  to  properly  discharge 
responsibilities  wliich  are  now  demanded. 

The  citizens  of  Utah's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  in  harmony,  I  believe, 
with  citizens  throughout  the  country,  de- 
mand that  we  move  forward  on  a  much 
broader  front  than  that  confined  to  our 
action  in  the  csise  of  Mr.  Powell,  and  that 


we  now  establish  more  tangible  criteria 
for  conduct. 

In  my  opinion,  we  can  make  progress. 
The  first  step  is  the  establishment  of  this 
committee.  I  have  confidence  that  those 
selected  as  members  of  the  committee 
will  be  faithful  to  their  trust  In  estab- 
lishing workable  criteria. 

The  duty  of  full  disclosure  of  the  in- 
terests of  Members  and  their  families  so 
that  the  citizens  may  determine  for 
themselves  where  there  may  be  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
clearcut.  Where  there  is  disclosure  there 
is  a  sound  basis  for  trust.  Where  there 
is  no  disclosure,  then  there  may  always 
t>e  suspicion  whether  justified  or  not. 
To  my  mind,  the  basic  rule  of  conduct 
should  be  disclosure.  Since  we  are  in 
the  business  of  politics,  I  believe  this  re- 
quirement of  disclosure  is  basic  to  faith 
ijoth  in  elected  Representatives  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
those  who  work  in  political  organiza- 
tions as  well.  It  is  true  this  is  a  require- 
ment not  expected  of  others,  but  it  is  a 
requirement  to  which  I  am  convinced  we 
should  adhere,  if  we  seek  public  favor  in 
public  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  can  be  a  milestone  in 
the  progress  of  better  government.  In 
supporting  this  resolution  I  discharge  a 
personal  conviction  and  place  my  con- 
gressional district  in  support  of  a  princi- 
ple in  which  they  have  strong  convic- 
tion as  well  as  strong  emotion. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
mxh],  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  particularly  as  it  applies  in  ref- 
erence to  our  colleagues.  On  the  whole, 
I  too  have  never  met  a  more  honorable, 
conscientious,  and  dedicated  group  than 
are  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Unfortunately,  and  l>ecause  we  do  live 
in  a  flshbowl  as  he  has  said,  whenever  a 
bad  apple  does  appear,  it  has  the  im- 
pleasant  habit  of  causinig  the  whole  bar- 
rel to  smell.  This,  of  course,  has  been 
amplified  and  in  one  way  or  another 
lent  credence  to  by  a  few  Irresponsible 
members  of  the  press.  I  oftentimes  have 
thought  that  the  l>ehavior  of  a  few  of 
them  would  in  turn  pass  few  if  any  ethi- 
cal conduct  standards.  But  do  not  ever 
worry  sdraut  having  those  citizens  pub- 
licly exposed.    It  will  not  be  done. 

I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that  the 
resolution  does  not  go  beyond  Its  present 
language.  While  the  right  to  subpena 
witnesses  may  be  Inherent  or  implied, 
I  think  it  should  be  specifically  stated 
in  the  resolution.  However,  the  fact  that 
it  establishes  a  full,  new,  and  permanent 
committee  of  Congress  does  in  Itself  take 
a  great  step  forward. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of  those  who 
has  long  advocated  the  establishment  of 
this  permanent  committee.  I  trust  it 
will  get  imanlmous  approval  and  we  can 
go  about  establishing  standards  of  con- 
duct and  ethics  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
fact  that  we  have  Ijefore  us  a  bill  tQ 
create  a  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  must  be  considered  a  leg- 
islative victory  of  sorts  for  those  of  us 
who  feel  that  our  election  to  the  Con- 
gress was  in  no  small  part  attributable 
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to  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  public 
ofBcials. 

Having  said  that.  I  find  It  difficult  to 
pay  further  tribute  to  this  measure.  We 
have  here  a  committee  that  Is  to  do  noth- 
ing but  submit  a  report.  What  Is  to  be- 
come of  the  repwrt?  Do  we  take  action 
on  its  contents  or  refer  It  to  another 
committee  that  has  legislative  authority? 
We  have  proposed  here  a  standing 
committee.  But  once  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted, what  will  be  the  committee's 
function? 

If  what  this  resolution  purports  to  do 
is  confusing,  what  it  Ignores  is  alarming. 
This  resolution  contains  no  provision 
for  the  disclosure  of  personal  assets. 

This  resolution  makes  no  provision  for 
judging  the  behavior  of  Individual  Mem- 
bers, nor  does  it  provide  subsequent 
penalties  In  disciplining  misconduct. 

This  resolution  does  not  even  authorize 
the  committee  to  issue  advisory  opinions 
to  a  Member  who  Is  uncertain  that  some 
course  of  action  open  to  him  falls  within 
the  realm  of  high  ethical  standards. 

These  problems  will  continue  to  plague 
us.  Whether  Congress  likes  It  or  not, 
eventually  we  are  going  to  have  to  act. 

Since  It  appears  that  all  we  can  hope 
for  at  this  time  is  the  bland,  but  confus- 
ing, resolution  before  us,  I  had  hoped  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  would  assure 
that  what  little  progress  the  proposed 
committee  is  able  to  make,  will  at  least 
be  made.  Unfortunately,  It  has  been 
determined  In  advance  that  no  amend- 
ments should  be  proposed  at  this  time. 

My  amendment  would  have  Instructed 
the  Speaker  to  appoint  the  initial  mem- 
bership of  this  committee  within  2  weeks 
and  would  have  required  the  committee 
to  issue  its  first  report  by  July  15  of  this 
year.  Remembering  the  experience  of 
the  other  body  where  appointment  of 
members  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  was  made  1  year  after 
the  committee  was  authorized,  I  felt  that 
we  should  "have  It  lu  writing,"  so  to 
speak,  that  the  same  situation  will  not 
occur  over  here. 

The  American  people  have  made  tt 
clear  that  they  are  going  to  Judge  us  by 
how  we  respond  to  this  problem.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that,  should  a  strong  ethics 
bill  be  passed,  some  Members  will  not 
be  returned  to  the  Congress  by  their  con- 
stituents because  of  their  personal  be- 
havior. On  the  other  hand,  It  is  also 
qxiite  possible  that  some  Members  will 
not  be  returned  should  we  hesitate  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  matter.  It  would 
seem  far  preferable  for  the  wrongdoers 
to  be  the  ones  to  suffer  the  consequences. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  highest  conduct  from  their 
public  servants.  Recent  events  have 
shaken  the  public  confidence  In  the  Con- 
gress. The  publicity  of  the  Dodd  Inves- 
tigations in  the  Senate,  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  the  Bobby  Baker  investigations 
and  his  subsequent  conviction  on  several 
counts,  including  Income  tax  evasion  smd 
fraud,  and  the  Investigation  Into  the  af- 
fairs of  Adam  Clayton  Powell — all  have 
contributed  to  a  falling  confidence  in  the 
conduct  and  behavior  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The    Congress    has    demanded    high 
standards  of  conduct  from  other  Oov- 


errunent  officials,  particularly  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  time  that  those 
Members  who  are  concerned,  those  Mem- 
bers who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
honest  and  hard-working  Congressmen, 
those  Members  who  are  striving  to  serve 
their  constituents  In  an  effective  and 
meaningful  way— It  Is  time  that  these 
Members  not  only  ask  but  demand  that 
this  House  be  put  In  order. 

The  unfortimate  publicity  attracted 
to  this  body  by  the  unworthy  actions  of 
a  few  Members  reflects  upon  us  all.  We 
cannot  wait,  we  cannot  put  it  aside,  we 
caimot  sweep  It  under  the  carpet.  We 
must  take  strong  steps  to  correct  any 
situation  which  may  stain  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  body. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  the  conduct  of  Its  Members. 
Article  I.  section  5,  clearly  indicates  that 
responsibility.    It  states  In  part: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings,  punlah  Its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

House  Resolution  418  represents  an 
important  step  in  restoring  the  shaken 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress  In  gen- 
eral, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  measure. 

We  cannot  afford  to  drag  our  feet,  or 
put  aside  charges,  or  bury  them  in  some 
subcommittee.  The  public  has  seen  too 
much  of  this  kind  of  operation.  It  Is 
important  that  we  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  of  standards  and  conduct. 
House  Resolution  418  does  Just  that  be- 
cause it  will  provide  the  means  to  recom- 
mend legislation  and  investigate  charges 
of  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  confidence  in 
Congress  needs  to  be  bolstered.  We  owe 
it  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  ourselves 
to  restore  that  confidence  and  to  demon- 
strate that  we.  too,  are  concerned;  that 
we,  too.  recognize  our  responsibilities. 
House  Resolution  418  meets  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  House  Reso- 
lution 418. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  symbol  of  free  gov- 
ernment. In  many  respects  It  is  the 
heart  of  our  federal  system  and  our  Re- 
public. Freedom,  and  its  institutions, 
are  always  on  trial.  The  charge  this 
time  concerns  conduct  and  ethics  of 
those  who  serve  In  the  Congress. 

This  is  important  business.  If  Ameri- 
cans lose  faith  in  the  House,  there  is  a 
corresponding  loss  of  faith  In  other  gov- 
ernmental institutions  and  even  In  the 
philosophies  of  liberty.  And  It  Is  true 
now.  as  in  the  day  of  Plutarch,  that 
"moral  habits.  Induced  by  public  prac- 
tices, are  far  quicker  in  making  their 
way  into  men's  private  lives,  than  the 
fallings  and  faults  of  individuals  are  In 
infecting  the  city  at  large." 

It  then  follows  that  the  charge  of  the 
committee  established  today  is  a  positive 
one:  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Its  procedures,  its 
policies,  its  recommendations,  its  gen- 
eral conduct,  must  be  dedicated  to  that 


constructive  purpose.  Its  major  drive 
must  be  In  selection  of  rules  and  proce- 
dures which  prevent,  so  far  as  possible 
the  discrediting  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  by  violations  of  discretion,  ethic 
or  morals. 

The  task  will  be  difficult,  for  it  must 
deal  not  only  with  that  which  is  clearly 
right  or  clearly  wrong,  but  also  with 
those  things  which  seem  wrong  to  large 
segments  of  our  citizenry .  It  must  there- 
fore also  provide  some  education.  And 
here  I  plead  with  those  who  carry  the 
news  to  the  citizenry  from  the  Nation's 
Capital.  PubUclty  is  still  a  great  germi- 
cide, but  false  and  misleading  publicity 
can  provide  a  virulent  infection. 

The  information  media  have  a  tre- 
mendous obligation  In  our  Nation,  and 
I  would  hope  they  might  be  dedicated 
to  the  same  constructive  goal,  which  In 
essence  is  truth. 

Many  fine  distinctions  must  be  drawn. 
Because  some  travel  by  Members  of 
Congress  is  onerous,  too  many  conclude 
that  all  such  travel  Is  bad  and  that  all 
travelers  are  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  As 
a  practical  fact.  Congress  cannot  write 
good  law  without  firsthand  observation 
m  very  many  Instances.  Some  discrim- 
inations become  Impossible.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  obvious  that  two  Members, 
making  the  same  justified  journey  for 
observation  and  Informational  purposes 
will  not  profit  equally  from  the  expe- 
rience. It  would  seem  that  honest  re- 
porting and  publication  of  Information 
concerning  such  trips  is  the  logical  pro- 
tective device,  Inadequate  though  it 
might  be.  A  proper  perusal  of  the  pur- 
pose and  prospect  of  such  trips  on  a  prior 
basis  Is  another  appropriate  device. 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  all  nepotism 
Is  bad  but  It  need  not  always  be  so.  How 
far  removed  must  a  relative  be  to  avoid 
difficulties?  If  a  Member  employs  a 
relative  on  his  staff  or  in  a  committee 
over  which  he  has  jurisdiction,  and  pub- 
lishes the  fact,  is  this  more  ethical  or 
less  ethical  than  the  situation  which 
finds  him  employing  a  relative  of  an- 
other Member  while  the  second  Member 
reciprocates  in  kind? 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  questions 
concerning  conflict  of  interest,  but  rea- 
sonable guidelines  can  certainly  be  es- 
tablished. The  task  of  the  committee 
becomes  monimiental  when  one  considers 
the  Intricacies  of  that  question,  and  adds 
other  broad  areas  involving  campaigns 
and  elections. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
creation  of  the  committee  will  stimulate 
a  flood  of  charges  against  Individual 
Members,  some  true,  some  partly  true. 
and  many  malicious  or  mischievous. 
Proper  safeguards  must  insure  that  the 
Innocent  are  not  tarred  by  the  brush 
which  blackens  the  wrongdoer.  And 
what  shall  be  the  punishments?  Even 
now  there  Is  deliberation  in  the  Congress 
and  the  courts  to  determine  how  much 
prerogative  the  House  has  in  punishing 
Us  Members. 

In  summation  It  must  be  said  again 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  this  commit- 
tee wUl  be  the  constructive  design  of 
policies  and  the  procedures  which  ob- 
viate the  undesirable  behavior.  The  Job 
will  be  made  simpler  if  every  Member 
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regards  his  seat  as  a  means  of  .service  to 
190  million  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and 
not  as  a  gaudy  prize  to  be  won  in  a  bien- 
nial political  carnival. 

The  fact  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  taken  this  extraordinary  step — the 
fact  that  the  membership  is  universally 
desirous  of  establishing  proper  formal 
codes  of  conduct  and  ethics,  bodes  well 
lor  the  future  of  this  House. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  House  Resolution  418.  As  Con- 
gress is  a  bulwark  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  under  our  form  of  government, 
It  follows  that  respect  for  Congress  by 
the  people  is  vital. 

Under  the  deliberate  pressures  of  those 
who  would  destroy  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment, respect  for  Congress  has  stead- 
ily declined  as  has  respect  for  law,  respect 
lor  life  and  property,  respect  for  a  decent 
concern  for  the  rights  of  others.  If 
America  Is  to  meet  the  challenges  It 
faces,  we  must  regain  for  Congress  the 
respect  which  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  offer  effective  leadership. 

For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that  we 
maintain,  as  individuals  and  as  a  body, 
the  highest  standards  of  moral  conduct. 
Members  of  Congress  dare  not  compro- 
mise with  honorable  conduct  with  the 
excuse  that  questionable  practices  are 
now  acceptable.  Nor  can  we  leave  to 
liberal  Interpretation  how  each  individ- 
ual should  conduct  himself.  We  must 
take  a  united  stand  on  what  constitutes 
the  proper  conduct  In  public  office  for 
Members  of  this  body.  Then,  as  indi- 
viduals, we  must  subscribe,  without  reser- 
vation, to  such  a  code,  and  by  example 
show  to  the  Nation  we  wholeheartedly 
support  it. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Conduct 
offers  orderly  procedure  In  Investigating 
charges  of  misconduct.  It  removes  the 
doubt  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
citizens  that  Congress  has  no  rules  of 
morality  for  Its  own  members.  It  offers 
those  falsely  accused  of  misconduct  a 
fair  and  impartial  opportunity  to  refute 
the  charges. 

I  support  a  strict  code  of  ethics  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  committee  to  enforce  that 
code. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  chairman  from  Mississippi  for  his 
presentation  of  House  Resolution  418. 
This  resolution  is  a  new  approach  to 
the  solution  of  providing  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
the  first  step  toward  telling  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  that  we  will  keep  our  own 
House  in  order  and  live  by  the  laws  ob- 
served by  all  decent  citizens. 

Forty-four  freshmen  Republicans 
joined  together  Februray  27.  on  this 
floor,  to  support  the  need  for  a  special 
oonmilttee  to  investigate  a  code  of  ethi- 
cal conduct.  We  felt  the  citizens  of  our 
great  Nation  had  spoken  last  November, 
and  that  ethical  conduct  was  part  of 
what  the  1966  elections  were  all  about. 

People  want  to  have  faith  In  their 
elected  Representatives.  They  want  to 
know  that  their  vote  was  cast  for  a  man 
whose  personal  standards  are  so  high 
that  his  vote  is  cast  without  regard  to 
any  special  interest. 


House  Resolution  418  sets  the  wheels 
in  motion  for  a  blpartlsaji  effort  to  set 
and  enforce  a  code  of  ethics.  I  think 
the  people  will  be  proud  of  this  90th 
Congress  for  its  courage  in  facing  a 
problem  of  national  concern  and  pro- 
viding a  positive  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  beginning — ^just  a  begin- 
ning. It  is  Important  that  the  committee 
move  promptly  to  set  up  a  meaningful 
code  of  ethical  behavior. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  House  today  in  passing  this  ethics 
bill  marks  a  historic  and  significant  mile- 
stone for  the  U.S.  Congress.  We  will  no 
loriiger  be  one  of  the  few  unpoHced  pro- 
fessions in  the  United  States. 

It  is,  however,  incumbent  upon  each  of 
us  as  implementing  agents  of  this  legis- 
lation to  see  that  there  is  meaningful 
enforcement,  and  that  this  enforcement 
is  imiform.  Personally  I  would  have 
preferred  a  legislative  sttutement  of 
standards,  standards  about  which  most 
of  us  could  readily  agree.  I  hope  that 
high  standards  will  quickly  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  they  will  be  universally 
observed.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
respect  for  our  body  will  continue  to  dis- 
integrate. This  shakes  the  very  basis 
of  our  legislative  government.  How  can 
people  be  expected  to  observe  a  high 
standard  of  conduct,  if  their  representa- 
tives fail  to  do  so,  and  how  can  the  people 
have  faith  in  their  government  unless 
congressional  conduct  is  above  reproach? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
418.  This  resolution  is  an  important  first 
step  in  restoring  the  public's  confidence 
in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Certainly,  the  over- 
whelroing  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  honest,  conscientious,  and 
hard  working.  However,  due  to  recent 
unfavorable  publicity,  the  impression  has 
been  left  in  the  minds  of  many  citizens 
that  there  has  been  a  lowering  of  moral 
standards  in  Congress  and  that  the 
Members  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  face  up  to  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
for  some  time  the  Republican  Members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
urged  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  In  the  89th 
Congress,  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee  adopted  a  statement  which 
urged  the  immediate  creation  of  a  House 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
Unfortunately,  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  recommendation  by  the  Democratic 
majority. 

At  the  outset  of  this  Congress,  the 
policy  committee  once  again  adopted  a 
statement  which  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. In  the  policy  committee  state- 
ment, it  was  noted  that: 

As  long  as  this  House  does  not  have  an 
effective  body  that  can  Investigate  and  re- 
solve allegations  of  misconduct,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  continue  to  have  serious 
questions  regarding  the  Integrity  of  the 
Members  and  their  ability  or  willingness  to 
ferret  out  those  who  are  guilty  of  misconduct. 

In  this  same  statement,  the  policy 
committee  also  noted  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  "should  be 
empowered  to  recommend  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  it  deems  necessary  to  in- 


sure priH^er  sitandards  of  conduct  by 
Memt>ers  and  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  House.  It  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  investigate  alleged  breaches  of 
conduct,  recommend  apprc^riate  action 
and  report  violations  of  law  to  the  prop- 
er Federal  and  State  authorities." 

The  resolution  that  we  are  consider-' 
ing  today  does  not  equip  the  proposed 
committee  with  the  power  and  authority 
that  it  will  need  if  It  is  to  be  effective  in 
this  most  difficult  field.  Instead,  the 
resolution  directs  the  committee  to  rec- 
ommend as  soon  as  practicable  such 
changes  in  laws,  rules,  and  regiilations  sis 
the  conamittee  deems  necessary  to  estab- 
lish an  enforced  standard  of  official  con- 
duct for  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House.  I  hope  that  as  soon  as 
possible  after  its  establishment,  the  com- 
mittee will  come  back  to  the  House  with 
its  recommendations  so  that  it  can  be 
given  the  authority  that  It  will  need  to 
perform  the  duties  that  are  contemplated 
by  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee.  I  would 
like  to  Include  at  this  point,  the  policy 
committee  statement  which  was  adopted 
on  February  8. 1967.  and  which  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct: 

HotrsE  Repttblican  Policy  CoMMrrxEE  Urges 

Establishment  or  Select  Committke  on 

Standards  and  Conduct 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
urges  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

This  Committee  should  be  composed  of 
twelve  Members  divided  evenly  between  the 
Majority  and  Minority  parties.  It  should  be 
empowered  to  recommend  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  It  deems  necessary  to  ensure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Members 
and  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  House. 
It  should  have  the  authority  to  Investigate 
alleged  breaches  of  conduct,  recommend  ap- 
propriate action  and  report  violations  of 
law  to  the  prop)er  Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  89tb  Congress, 
a  select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct was  established.  This  was  an  important 
first  step.  Now.  without  further  delay,  this 
Committee  should  be  reestablished. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  a  handful  of 
highly  publicized  allegations  of  misconduct 
against  a  few  Members  of  Congress  and  a  few 
employees  have  cast  a  dark  cloud  of  doubt 
over  the  entire  Congress.  As  long  as  this 
House  does  not  have  an  effective  body  that 
can  Investigate  and  resolve  allegations  of 
misconduct,  the  American  people  wUl  con- 
tinue to  have  serious  questions  regarding  the 
Integrity  of  the  Members  and  their  ability 
or  willingness  to  ferret  out  thoee  who  are 
guilty  of  misconduct.  Moreover,  until  such 
time  as  a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct is  created  and  a  code  of  ethics  and 
standards  of  conduct  are  established,  pro- 
ceedings that  are  brought  against  an  Indi- 
vidual or  a  Member  may  be  subject  to  attack 
on  the  basis  that  they  are  "witch  hunts"  or 
politically  Inspired. 

Justice  for  those  accused  as  weU  as  the 
ever  mounting  public  demand  for  the  highest 
stctndards  of  personal  conduct  makes  Impera- 
tive the  Immediate  establishment  of  an  ef- 
fective Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. We  urge  the  Democratic  Leadership 
to  schedule  this  legislation  without  further 
delay. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  418  for  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  committee 
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on  ethics  to  be  known  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  OfDcial  Conduct. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  there 
Is  not  one  member  of  Congress  who 
would  oppose  the  establishment  of  this 
or  a  similar  committee,  although  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  number  of  approaches 
as  to  how  the  committee  should  be  con- 
stituted and  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
body. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  virtual- 
ly every  new  member  of  Congress  par- 
ticipated early  in  this  session  to  force 
consideration  of  one  of  the  many,  many 
measures  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  might  clearly  realize 
we  of  the  Congress  are  determined  to  re- 
store the  public  respect  and  esteem  to 
this  august  body  that  it  enjoyed  for  much 
of  its  previous  history. 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  vital 
to  our  American  system  of  Government 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  subject 
to  the  highest  standards  of  conduct. 
Only  in  this  way  will  the  public  con- 
fidence be  fully  restored.  We  have  been 
given  the  responsibility  by  the  electorate 
to  formulate  the  laws  under  which  we 
will  all  live.  Our  integrity  must  be  above 
reproach. 

House  Resolution  418  contains  the 
essential  provisions  contained  in  my  own 
House  Resolution  326,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  the  measure  overwhelm- 
ing approval. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  a  code  of  conduct  to  guide 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  never  been  more  obvious.  Re- 
cent cases  have  presented  us  with  some 
examples  of  conduct  which  are  clearly 
wrong.  However,  it  has  become  obvious 
that  we  lack  adequate  standards  for 
Judging  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
certain  kinds  of  behavior.  A  well- 
formulated  code  of  conduct  would  make 
it  easier  for  Members  to  be  more  cer- 
tain of  the  propriety  of  that  kind  of  con- 
duct which  now  lies  in  a  kind  of  ethical 
"gray  area."  Moreover,  the  existence  of 
an  acceptable  code  would  allow  the 
House  to  act  with  a  clear  conscience  In 
considering  disciplinary  action  against 
Members.  The  House  would  no  longer 
be  open  to  charges  that  it  was  punish- 
ing Members  for  acts  which  were  not  de- 
fined as  Improper  until  after  they  had 
been  committed. 

The  need  for  some  sort  of  "ethics" 
committee  has  been  recognized  by  Mem- 
bers from  both  parties,  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  a  large  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's press.  Moreover,  public  opinion 
polls  and  constituent  mail  reveal  that 
there  is  widespread  support  among 
members  of  the  general  public  for  con- 
gressional action  In  the  field  of  stand- 
ards and  conduct.  To  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  outside  pressure  for  action 
in  the  field  of  congressional  conduct,  is 
not  to  say  that  we  miist  act  primarily 
out  of  concern  for  the  "image"  of  the 
House.  For  we  should  act  not  just  for 
the  sake  of  that  image.  We  should  act 
because  it  is  proper  that  the  conduct  of 
Members  as  it  relates  to  their  ofBcial  role 
should  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  scru- 
tiny. Certainly  nothing  could  do  more 
damage  to  a  democratic  Institution  than 


adoption  of  the  view  that  such  an  insti- 
tution is  the  private  preserve  of  its  Mem- 
bers and  that  those  Members  should  not 
be  held  accountable  to  some  publicly 
stated  standards  of  conduct. 

The  Rules  Committee's  proposal  for  a 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct must  be  considered  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  standing  committee 
having  some  Jurisdiction  in  the  field  of 
congressional  conduct.  In  addition,  the 
provision  for  a  memberhip  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
each  party  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  one. 

While  I  support  House  Resolution  418, 
I  think  it  important  that  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  make 
every  effort  to  formulate  its  recommen- 
dations at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
resolution  before  us  charges  the  com- 
mittee with  recommending  "such 
changes  in  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  the  committee  deems  necessary  to 
establish  and  enforce  standards  of  offi- 
cial conduct."  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  recommend  that  it  be  given  adequate 
powers  to  investigate  possible  violations 
of  established  standards  of  conduct  and 
to  recommend  disciplinary  action  to  the 
House.  I  also  think  it  Important  that 
the  committee  give  close  attention  to  the 
question  of  providing  procedural  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  those  whose 
conduct  is  to  be  Investigated. 

Beyond  this.  I  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  recommend  that  Its  Jurisdiction 
include  not  only  an  enforcement  role 
but  an  advisory  one.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Members  of  the  House  would  find  it  very 
useful  to  be  able  to  tvun  to  a  commit- 
tee for  advisory  opinions  on  questions 
relating  to  conduct.  Furthermore,  a 
system  for  advisory  opinions  would  be 
a  means  for  Interpreting  a  code  of  con- 
duct and  building  up  precedents  for  the 
futiu-e  giiidance  of  Members. 

I  think  it  Important  that  House  Reso- 
lution 418  be  regarded  as  only  the  be- 
ginning of  our  eflTorts  to  deal  effectively 
with  problems  falling  within  the  field  of 
congressional  ethics.  When  the  com- 
mittee is  established  and  the  House 
eventually  adopts  its  recommendations 
for  standards  of  conduct  and  an  effec- 
tive enforcement  system,  the  need  for 
House  action  will  not  necessarily  have 
ended.  For  example,  there  is  a  need  for 
the  House  to  adopt  a  financial  disclosure 
measure  so  that  voters  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  private  financial  Interests 
of  Members  and  candidates.  There  is 
also  the  very  difficult  problem  of  the 
regulation  of  campaign  finance.  We 
should  not  allow  problems  such  as  these 
to  go  unheeded. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  418 
and  wish  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  prompt 
consideration  they  have  given  to  this 
needed  legislation. 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  resolution 
which  would  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  I  have 
on  previous  occasions  spoken  of  the  ob- 
vious need  for  such  a  standing  commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives.  My 
bill,  House  Resolution  162,  introduced  on 
January  19.  1967.  seeks  in  effect  to  ac- 
complish the  same  objectives  and  goals. 


although  It  differs  somewhat  in  ap- 
proach. For  example,  my  proposal,  like 
House  Resolution  418,  provides  for  a  bi- 
partisan membership  of  six  majority 
and  six  minority  members.  Just  as  the 
bill  before  us,  also,  my  proposal  specifies 
that  such  committee  shall  have  the  duty 
to  recommend  rules  and  regulations  as 
to  proper  standards  of  conduct  for  mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House.  My  bill  goes  somewhat  further. 
however,  in  prescribing  additional  in- 
vestigatory powers  for  the  select  com- 
mittee and  in  outlining  procedures  for 
appropriate  resolutions  of  censure  when 
applicable. 

I  fxxlly  recognize  that  there  are  vary- 
ing viewpoints  on  this  question,  and  I 
would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  my 
bill  may  not  provide  the  perfect  solution 
to  the  problem  of  congressional  ethics. 
It  was  not  Intended  as  such,  but  I  feel 
that  the  many  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced thus  far,  even  though  they  may 
differ  in  content  and  approach,  have 
one  thing  in  common.  They  propose  Im- 
mediate action — and  this  is  what  I  feel 
is  urgently  needed. 

In  my  Judgment,  therefore.  House 
Resolution  418,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  is  a  positive  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  will  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  which  so  many  of  us  in 
tills  body  feel  is  essential.  It  will  be  a 
bipartisan  committee,  and  its  duty  will 
be  to  recommend  as  soon  as  practicable 
such  changes  in  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  of  official  conduct  for  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House.  Through  the  establishment  of 
this  standing  conunittee  and  its  subse- 
quent hearings  and  report,  all  Members 
of  the  House  will  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  and  insure 
that  any  code  of  conduct  ultimately 
adopted  Is  equitable  and  Just. 

Although  I  personally  feel  that  the 
great  majority  of  legislators  observe 
standards  of  personal  and  professional 
conduct  beyond  reproach,  the  establish- 
ment of  this  new  committee  will  serve  to 
reaffirm  public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  respect- 
fully urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
resolution  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
hope  we  will  take  responsible  action  on 
the  resolution  from  the  House  Rules 
subcommittee  that  would  create  a  House 
committee  to  write  and  enforce  stand- 
ards of  "official"  conduct  for  Members 
of  this  body. 

Two  months  ago,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation.  House  Resolution  223,  and 
later  testified  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  in  its  behalf.  I  would  like 
to  include  those  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  a  later  point. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  for  all 
my  colleagues,  who  have  supported  sim- 
ilar legislation,  when  I  say,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  question  of 
meeting  our  responsibility  in  this  area 
has  finally  come  to  a  head. 

I  hope  we  can  leave  this  Chamber  to- 
day with  the  knowledge  that  the  90th 
Congress  is  well  on  its  way  to  adopting 
a  viable  code  of  ethics  by  which  all  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  can  be  Judged  and 
which  can  be  impartially  and  equitably 
administered  by  an  appropriate  commit- 
tee. Such  fairness  and  impartiality  has 
not  been  the  case  until  now. 

Passing  this  measure  today  would  set 
up  a  permanent  bipartisan  conunittee  of 
12  Members  of  the  House  whose  first  as- 
sigmnent  would  be  to  define  its  Job.  and 
draft  precise  and  comprehensive  stand- 
ords  of  official  conduct  for  approval  of 
the  House.  This  provision  is  identical 
to  the  legislation  suggested  by  my  bill 
and  others. 

While  I  applaud  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  House  Rules  Subcommittee 
for  quickly  reporting  out  this  legislation 
to  the  House  for  consideration,  I  regret, 
however,  its  failure  to  Include  any  en- 
forcement powers  or  investigative  guide- 
lines, which  were  spelled  out  In  my  bill. 

My  bill,  and  similar  provisions  in  a 
number  of  other  bills,  would  authorize 
the  committee  to  recommend  censure  or 
expulsion  of  those  found  guilty,  and 
would  give  power  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  violation.  It  also  specifies  that 
the  committee  be  required  to  report  vio- 
lations of  law  to  appropriate  F^eral  and 
State  authorities.  It  is  my  hope  these 
provisions  will  be  included  in  the  new 
committee's  recommendations.  Without 
these  teeth  built  in  the  committee's  au- 
thority, the  present  form  of  the  legisla- 
tion goes  only  halfway,  and  halfway  ob- 
viously is  not  far  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  read  in  the  Record  my  statement 
before  the  House  Rules  Conunittee  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  223  and 
other  companion  bills : 

8taTS»«NT  or  CONGBESSMAN   DANIEL  E.  BTJT- 
TON  BxrOKX  THE   HOUSE   RtTLES   COMMTrTEB 

ON  H.  Res.  18.  Pebruaxt  21.  1967 

The  much  and  overly  publicized  case  of  a 
single  Congressman  whose  conduct  has  been 
80  overt  as  to  attract  public  scrutiny  and  to 
obligate  his  Colleagues  to  Inquire  into  It,  nat- 
urally has  raised  Innumerable  questions  In 
the  minds  of  almost  all  Americans.  These 
questions,  and  their  implications,  are  re- 
flected In  many  letters  from  my  own  con- 
stituents, who  have  been  asking  about  the 
Congressional  basis  for  disciplining  Mr. 
Powell  and  also  about  the  suspicions  and 
rumors  of  ml8t>ebavlor  elsewhere,  perhaps 
widespread. 

I  believe  that  the  public  deserves  reason- 
able answers  to  such  Inquiries.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  further  delays 
In  enacting  a  realistic  and  workable  code  of 
ethics  will  have  several  adverse  and  undesir- 
able effects. 

First,  to  discipline  Representative  Powell 
(In  fact,  even  to  consider  the  question  of  dis- 
ciplining him)  without  providing  the  ra- 
tionale for  doing  so.  and  prospectively  doing 
80  in  the  case  of  allegations  against  any  other 
Member,  will  unmistakably  leave  many  peo- 
ple of  good  will  with  the  distinct  Impression 
that  he  was  improperly  and  unfairly  singled 
out  for  punishment,  perhaps  because  of  his 
race.  To  permit  this  thought  to  take  shape 
would  be  to  do  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
credibility  and  honor  of  the  Congress.  I  can- 
not believe  that  It  Is  the  will  of  Congress 
that  such  an  unjustified  and  discreditable 
policy  or  practice  could  prevail  In  this  House. 

Second,  such  failure  would  seem  to  be 
avoiding  the  very  well-intentioned  questions 
put  to  individual  Members  by  their  con- 
stituents who  somewhat  fearfully  seem  to  be 
asking  for  a  forthright  and  believable  refuta- 
tion of  scandalous  rumors  about  misconduct 
of  some  or  even  many  Members. 

None  of  this  is  new  to  any  Member  of  the 


HouM,  even  to  thoee  newly  seated  Members 
such  as  I  who  And  ourselves  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  having  this  House  needlessly  and 
sadly  compromised  In  actuality  or  In  a  gen- 
eral Impression. 

The  House  of  Representatives  can  do  jus- 
tice to  itself,  its  Members,  Congressman 
Powell,  and  not  least  to  all  Americans,  by 
adopting  forthwith  a  viable  Code  by  which 
we  can  all  be  judged  and  which  can  be  Im- 
partlaUy  and  equitably  administered  by  an 
appropriate  committee. 

I  have  introduced  H.  Res.  223  which  deals 
with  this  need,  and  I  speak  on  behalf  of  It 
and  similar  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Resolution  418 
to  establish  a  standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  the  greatest  leg- 
islative body  In  the  world,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  Congress  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
integrity  of  our  legislative  system. 

Unfortunately,  recent  scandals  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  seriously 
damaged  public  confidence  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  their  Government.  In 
this  connection,  I  support  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nonpartisan  ethics  committee 
in  the  House.  I  do  not  think  this  reso- 
lution goes  far  enough,  but  at  least  it 
would  provide  for  a  standing  committee 
to  recommend  to  the  House  a  clear-cut 
set  of  rules  and  regulations  as  to  proper 
ethics  of  Members.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped,  and  indeed  expected,  that  when  a 
code  of  proper  conduct  is  eventually 
adopted  by  the  House,  the  guideline  will 
serve  to  remove  any  doubt  about  grounds 
for  any  future  actions  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  censure  or  punish- 
ment for  misconduct. 

Nine  years  ago,  on  February  10, 1958, 1 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  by  setting  up 
codes  of  official  conduct  for  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government. 
That  measure  would  have  covered  and 
restrained  employment  offers,  divulging 
confidential  Information,  accepting  en- 
tertainment and  direct  or  indirect  at- 
tempts to  infiuence  decisions,  including 
gifts  or  gratuities. 

In  1958,  when  I  first  introduced  this 
ethics  bill  and  finally  now  in  1967  when 
Congress  faces  up  to  this  issue,  as  I  have 
for  many  years,  I  recognize  that  no  law 
can  assure  individual  morality,  but  a  code 
of  ethics  can,  and  I  hope  will,  call  for 
mandatory  public  disclosures  which  if 
not  complied  with  will  subject  offenders 
to  legal  penalties,  or  where  complied 
with,  if  improper  actions  or  conflict  of 
Interest  are  revealed,  public  scrutiny 
would  bring  public  disgrace. 

There  are  Federal  statutes  that  forbid 
Members  of  Congress  to  divert  funds 
from  their  office  payroll  and  their  com- 
mittee travel  expense.  I  trust  that  any 
pending  or  future  charges  on  this  ac- 
count against  a  Member  wUl  bring  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  if  warranted.  However, 
I  emphasize  that  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress is  not  the  right  place  to  air  criminal 
charges  because  congressional  proce- 
dures do  not  provide  the  protection  of  a 
court  of  law,  but  a  code  of  ethics  spelling 


out  in  unmistakable  language  what  Is 
and  is  not  permissible  conduct  will  help 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

The  New  York  Times  once  suggested 
that  Congress  might  create  a  panel  of  re- 
tired Judges  to  which  charges  of  miscon- 
duct against  a  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  would  be  automatically  referred. 
Instead,  I  think  Congress  by  its  own 
standing  committee  could  evaluate  any 
improprieties  and  where  Justified  refer 
them  to  the  Justice  D^artment  for 
criminal  action,  or  otherwise  the  com- 
mittee could  recommend  censure  or  ex- 
pulsion. 

This  resolution,  as  I  said,  does  not  go 
that  far,  or  at  least  far  enough  to  cover 
enforcing  any  code  of  conduct.  But,  it 
goes  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  fully 
support  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
urging  this  body  to  concur  with  the 
work  done  by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
adopt  the  resolution  creating  a  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

The  resolution  is  not  the  ideal,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  begirming.  Once  this  com- 
mittee is  created  we  will  have  taken  im- 
portant action  in  handling  this  matter. 

This  action  will  not  stand  alone,  how- 
ever. It  will  take  additional  action  by 
this  body  to  insure  that  we  arrive  at  a 
system  that  is  workable,  enforceable, 
and  equitable.  Yesterday  morning's 
Washington  Post  said  it  so  well  in  an 
editorial  which  stated : 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  creation 
of  a  committee  with  a  reassuring  name  will 
put  the  congressional  house  In  order. 

Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  a  first  step.  Yes,  let  us  enact  this 
important  resolution  today.  But,  in  en- 
acting it,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  Is  a 
first  step  and  we  should  approach  it  In 
that  maimer. 

Many  of  us  have  Introduced  additional 
legislation  that  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  arrive  at  our  goal  of  restoring  the 
electorate's  faith  in  its  Congress.  I 
woud  hope  that  both  the  newly  created 
committee  and  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  press  for  early  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  April  12 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  and  In- 
clude that  editorial  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

So  Pak  as  It  Ooes 

The  Rouse  Rules  Committee  has  taken  an 
admirable  step  toward  the  policing  of  official 
conduct  by  Congressmen — so  far  as  it  goes. 
We  hope  that  the  House  will  approve  the 
Committee's  action  without  dissent.  But 
there  should  be  no  Illusions  about  the  action 
to  date.  It  Is  still  In  the  realm  of  promise, 
with  the  biggest  hurdles  remaining  for  future 
clearance. 

By  adopting  the  Committee's  stripped- 
down  resolution  the  House  will  create  a 
permanent.  12-member  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  OfBcial  Conduct.  But  the  new  poUce- 
man  will  not  be  ready  to  go  Into  action 
against  members  who  may  be  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  the  House.  Rather,  Its  first  task 
will  be  to  recommend  changes  In  the  law  and 
the  rules  governing  the  official  conduct  of 
Congressmen  and  their  employes.  At  the 
same  time  the  Committee  Is  expected  to 
recommend  enforcement  powers  for  Itself. 
Without  both  tightened  rules  and  enforce- 
ment powers,  the  pn>poeed  new  watchdog 
would  be  merely  a  deceptive  gesture. 

The  best  hope  seems  to  lie  In  the  naming  of 
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a  vigorous  and  consclentloxis  chairman.  If 
the  poet  goes  to  Representative  Richard 
Boiling,  who  led  the  fight  for  higher  stand* 
ards  in  the  House  in  recent  weekis,  the  chance 
for  foUow-through  action  will  be  greatly 
enhanced.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the 
creation  of  a  committee  with  a  reassuring 
name  will  put  the  congressional  house  In 
order.  The  fight  against  conflicts  of  Interest, 
misuse  of  funds  and  other  forms  of  corrup- 
tion has  only  just  begun.  And  the  chance 
for  effective  accomplishment  will  be  very 
meaner  unless  the  new  standards  can  be  set 
up,  along  with  sound  enforcement  machinery, 
while  the  Incentive  growing  out  of  the  Powell 
case  Is  still  strong. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  support  House  Resolution  418  which 
establishes  in  the  House  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
This  action  is  long  overdue.  Recent 
events  iiave  demonstrated  the  need  for 
such  a  standing  committee.  It  is  im- 
perative that  such  a  committee  have  ap- 
propriate authority  to  draw  up  a  code 
of  conduct  for  House  members  and  em- 
ployees; and  it  should  also  have  sufficient 
authority  to  investigate  specific  com- 
plaints of  any  violations  of  any  code  of 
conduct;  and  to  recommend  censure  or 
expulsion  where  deemed  necessary  and 
proper. 

Last  month  I  introduced  House  Res- 
olution 408  which  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  12-memt>er  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  the  House  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction  today  to  implement  the  intent 
of  my  resolution. 

As  elected  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  have  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing our  house  in  order.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  be  its  own  watch- 
dog. 

Adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  shoiild  be 
but  one  aspect  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  congressional  reform.  I  am 
hopeful  that  very  soon  the  House  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  considering  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967. 
It  already  has  passed  the  other  body.  It 
should  be  the  next  step  in  a  necessary 
effort  to  enable  Congress  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  conducting  the  Nation's  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  this  res- 
olution to  create  a  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  the  eyes  of  the 
people  are  upon  this  House.  The  mail 
which  I  have  been  receiving  reflects  a 
genuine  concern  among  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  regarding  the  ethics  and  con- 
duct of  their  elected  representatives. 
Last  Sunday,  Rev.  James  Pulton  Clark, 
minister  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  El  Dorado,  Kans.,  delivered  a 
timely  and  thought-provoking  sermon 
from  his  pulpit  which  eloquently  dealt 
with  this  subject  of  a  code  of  ethics. 
Reverend  Clark's  message  presented  the 
concerns  of  the  public  and  suggested  the 
kind  of  ethical  code  needed  in  govern- 
ment. It  seems  appropriate  to  include 
his  sermon  as  part  of  our  consideration 
today  of  this  necessary  and  impwrtant 
resolution.    The  sermon  follows: 

HONXST    TO    Goo 

(By  James  Fulton  Clark,  minister,  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Ea  Dorado, 
Kans.) 

Text:  "How  Is  It  that  you  have  contrived 
this  deed  In  your  heart?  Tou  have  not  lied 
to  men  but  to  Ood."    (Acta  5:  4.) 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic, that  great  statesman,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
declared  in  one  of  his  essays  that  "the  whole 
of  government  consists  In  the  art  of  being 
honest."'  It  ts.  I  think,  a  genuine  sign  of 
moral  reawakening  in  our  day  that  the  two 
great  legislative  bodies  of  oiu  nation  are  now 
taking  steps  to  insure  this  kind  of  Integrity 
in  high  places.  At  about  the  same  time  in 
history,  however,  a  Jeffersonlan  contemporary 
in  France  also  said.  "Every  country  has  the 
government  it  deserves."'  If  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  statement  aright,  it  Is 
an  extension  of  that  old  adage,  "Give  the 
people  what  they  deserve:  if  they're  not  satis- 
fled,  they'll  demand  something  better."  The 
purpose  of  this  sermon  today  is  to  suggest 
that  you  do  Just  that  I 

TH«  nn.KMMA  OP  DIsaONXBTT   IN  OOVEBNMKNT 

Certainly  no  one  who  reads  the  newspapers 
at  all  can  be  unaware  of  the  problem.  It 
began  In  1960  when  a  Harlem  widow  sued 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  for  slander  and 
won  a  Judgment  of  »46,000  which  has  now 
increased  to  $169,000.  Because  Congressman 
Powell  refused  to  pay  and  fell  under  a  crimi- 
nal contempt  charge,  his  whole  legislative 
career  was  brought  under  investigation  which 
disclosed  a  sordid  record  of  ethical  indiscre- 
tions Including  payroll  padding,  nepotism, 
fraud,  and  a  yet-unproeecuted  charge  of  In- 
come tax  evasion.  Shortly  after  the  House 
voted  to  bar  him  from  his  seat,  stripping  him 
of  his  seniority  and  chairmanship,  a  similar 
investigation  was  begun  by  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  into  equally-contemptible  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
of  Connecticut.  Senator  Dodd,  It  was  deter- 
mined, had  used  a  major  part  of  9173,000 
derived  from  testimonial  dinners  to  pay  per- 
sonal bills  including  delinquent  taxes,  re- 
pairs to  his  Connecticut  home,  and  a  variety 
of  entertainment  sprees  including  a  Junket 
to  the  dog  races.  The  Senate  Judgment 
against  him  for  this  Is  stlU  pending;  but  1 
for  one  find  It  hard  to  see  how  any  fair- 
minded  citizen  oould  possibly  ask  any  less 
severe  penalty  than  that  imposed  on  Repre- 
sentative Powell. 

Having  read  a  whole  series  of  articles  on 
the  two  Investigations,  though,  one  thing 
caught  my  eye  and  gave  rise  to  this  sermon. 
It  was  the  response  of  the  two  defendants  to 
the  accusations.  Powell,  who  was  the  flrst  to 
protest  the  injustices  of  such  an  InvesUga- 
tlon,  said,  "I  do  not  do  any  more  than  any 
other  member  of  Congress,  and  by  the  grace 
of  Ood  I'll  not  do  less."  This,  of  course.  Is 
the  oldest  dodge  in  the  world — "Everybody's 
doing  It  I  Why  pick  on  me?"  Dodd.  with 
equal  impenitence,  said  to  Chairman  Stennls, 
"My  conscience  Is  clear.  I  don't  beUeve  there 
is  anyone  who  can  look  me  In  the  eye  and 
say  I  did  wrong."  This  is  the  second,  most 
common  form  of  evasion — "I  don't  feel 
guilty  I  Why  should  I  when  no  one  can  look 
me  in  the  eye  without  recognizing  that  he  Is 
Just  as  bad  or  worse?" 

SKLATIVIBM — THB    HEART    OF    THB   Dn.EMMA 

These  two  declarations.  It  seems  to  me,  say 
something  rather  disturbing  about  the  entire 
framework  of  American  integrity  today. 
They  suggest  that  these  two  men  are  appeal- 
ing to  the  American  public  for  clemency  on 
the  ground  of  a  relative  standard  of  honesty. 

Powell,  for  example,  is  saying.  "You  can't 
condemn  me  without  condemning  virtually 
every  other  public  office  holder;  the  only  dif- 
ference between  my  offenses  and  theirs  Is  a 
matter  of  degree."  In  some  measure,  Powell 
has  a  pretty  good  case  by  this  standard.  He 
has  cited  several  instances  of  congressional 
excursions  at  public  expense  far  in  excess  of 
his  own.  He  has  pointed  out  niunerous 
cases  of  nepotism  and  payroll  padding — in- 
cluding one  by  the  chairman  of  the  Investi- 


gating committee — which  seem  no  more 
Jiistlflable  than  the  salary  paid  his  wife  as 
his  Spanish  correspondent.  It  was  even 
shown  that  good,  old  "Honest  Abe"  once 
billed  the  government  for  travel  expenses 
almost  double  the  distance  actually  trav- 
eled— an  obvious  case  of  fraud  which  nobody 
seemingly  disapproved. 

Dodd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  saying,  "Why 
should  I  have  a  guilty  conscience?  Can 
anyone  really  look  me  In  the  eye  and  say 
my  behavior  is  any  more  dishonest  than 
that  of  countless  others  among  my  fellow- 
countrymen?"  Judging  from  President 
Johnson's  recent  address  on  "Our  National 
Disgrace",  Dodd  has  a  reasonably  valid  argu- 
ment.  Indeed,  the  Chief  Executive — after 
speaking  at  length  about  the  current  rise 
in  crimes  of  violence — then  went  on  to  say:  * 

"In  economic  terms,  white  collar  crimes 

although  it  is  much  less  visible— Is  con- 
siderably greater.  The  economic  cost  of 
crimes  such  as  petty  theft",  consumer  fraud, 
antitrust  violations,  and  embe^lement  dwarf 
all  crimes  of  violence." 

What  President  Johnson  was  referring  to. 
of  course,  was  that  mild  form  of  larceny 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  are 
engaged — pilfering  from  hotel  rooms,  shop- 
lifting, padding  of  expenses  accounts,  and 
the  like.  Dodd's  appeal,  then — to  borrow  a 
good,  biblical  dictum— is  this:  "Let  him  who 
is  without  sin  cast  the  flrst  stone." 

Tragically,  though,  both  of  these  appeals 
are  based  on  a  relative  standard  of  honesty. 
They  suggest  that  these  men  should  be 
Judged,  not  by  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
what  they  have  done,  but  rather  by  weighing 
it  against  what  everyone  else  is  doing.  It 
presupposes  that  right  or  wrong  are  simply 
a  matter  of  common  practice — a  fallacy 
which  is  far  from  true,  especially  when  the 
responBlbility  of  governing  an  entire  naUon 
Is  at  stake. 

THS  TWO  FACETS  OF  OUB  LEGISLATOR'S  PROBLEM 

Looking,  then,  at  the  problem  facing  our 
federal  legislature,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  Issues  which  must  be  squarely  con- 
fronted. 

First  of  all,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
must  be  prepared  to  live  by  the  same  code 
of  ethics  they  mete  out  to  Rep.  Powell  and 
Sen.  Dodd.  This.  I  believe,  is  Imperative  If 
they  are  to  command  the  respect  of  the  na- 
tion as  men  of  honor  and  Justice.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  It  poses  many  practical  prob- 
lems. Employing  someone  from  one's  own 
family,  for  example.  Is  not  always  an  evil 
to  be  avoided  since  there  have  been  numer- 
ous instances  of  this  where  the  relative 
seemed  to  be  the  best  qualified  person  for 
the  Job.  Investigation  of  expense  accounts 
and  the  publishing  of  them  also  poses  prob- 
lems at  election  time  since,  said  one  con- 
gressman. It  gives  one's  op{>onent  "ammuni- 
tion for  the  campaign. "  Nevertheless,  what- 
ever rules  are  applied  to  one  must  certainly 
be  made  to  apply  to  all  the  others  as  well. 

And  secondly,  the  two  House  of  Congress 
must  be  prepared  to  establish  a  code  of  ethics 
which  is  far  more  absolute  and  demanding 
than  that  of  the  society  they  serve.  This 
may  seem  monstrously  unjust;  but  congress- 
men, because  of  the  nature  of  the  responsi- 
bility they  hold  in  their  hands,  should  be 
willing  to  live  on  the  higher  side  of  an  In- 
evitable double  standard.  Grover  Cleveland's 
campaign  slogan — "Public  office  is  a  public 
trust" — may  seem  to  Impose  unfair  demands 
upon  those  wbo  seek  positions  in  th:  con- 
gress; but  it  should  certainly  be  obvious  to 
them  that  the  integrity  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  wlU  never  rise  a  bit  higher  than  that 
of  the  men  who  make  its  laws.  Conse- 
quently, as  they  set  about  the  business  of 
establlslilng  ethical  practices  committees  and 
rules,  they  should  be  expected  to  reach  for 
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a  higher  level  of  Integrity  than  the  common- 
denominator  morality  of  the  nation  at  pres- 
ent. 

This  requires  courage;  but  it  apparently 
Is  a  courage  to  which  a  man  like  Congress- 
man Shrlver  is  equal.  Most  of  you  know.  I 
am  sure,  that  he  has  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  creation  of  a  select 
committee  on  standards  and  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  similar  to  that 
fledgling  committee  in  the  Senate.  Conse- 
quently— with  full  awareness  that  I  lay  my- 
self wide  open  to  Indictment  for  Injecting 
politics  into  the  pulpit — I  appeal  to  you  all 
to  write  to  him  and  support  his  efforts.  In 
fact,  because  I  beUeve  the  matter  of  national 
ethics  IS  a  proper  matter  for  the  church 
to  promote,  I  urge  you  to  go  one  step  further 
and  recommend  to  both  our  senators  and 
representatives  that  they  put  aside  their 
fears  and  set  up  a  code  of  ethics  which  will 
have  the  ultimate  effect  of  raising  the  entire 
moral  fibre  of  the  nation. 

THE  KINO  OF  ETHICAL  CODE   NSXDED  IN 
GOVERNMENT 

What  kind  of  ethical  code  Is  needed?  My 
friends,  I  believe  It  must  be  a  code  of  ethics 
which  moves  beyond  the  relative  level  of 
honesty  which  exists  when  right  Is  Judged  by 
common  practice;  It  must  Indeed  be  a  code 
of  ethics  inspired  by  the  absolute  and  un- 
wavering standards  of  right  and  wrong  which 
arise  when  people  strive  to  be  honest  to  God. 

I  think  there  is  no  better  story  In  scripture 
to  illustrate  this  than  tliat  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  The  Acts. 
Here  we  see  two  people,  caught  as  some  of 
our  congressmen  seem  to  be  In  a  web  of 
mounting  greed,  who  purposely  defraud  the 
early  church  by  giving  only  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  estate  to  the  disciples. 
Quite  plainly,  so  the  story  reveals,  the  issue 
was  not  about  how  much  they  gave;  the 
Issue  centered  about  the  fact  that  they  falsi- 
fied their  benevolence  and  broke  faith  with 
those  who  trusted  them.  When  this  hap- 
pened, Peter  immediately  rebuked  each  of 
them  in  turn,  saying,  "How  Is  it  that  you  have 
contrived  this  deed  In  your  heart?  You  have 
not  lied  to  men  but  to  God."  And  both  were 
■truck  dead  for  their  dishonesty. 

This  story,  it  appears  to  me,  makes  It  quite 
clear  that  honesty  before  God  Is  not  the  great 
fluctuating  variable  that  the  new  moralists 
are  insisting.  Granted  that  there  are  vary- 
ing degrees  of  honesty  among  men  and  that 
the  truth  in  one  situation  might  not  be 
Identical  to  the  truth  in  another,  still  this 
story  suggests  that  honesty  Is  a  duty  to  God 
and  that  honesty  to  God  is  far  from  a  rela- 
tive matter.  Indeed,  when  God  said.  "Thou 
Shalt  not  bear  false  witness".  I  am  convinced 
that  He  meant  what  He  said.  He  interjected 
no  "sometimes"  or  any  "now  and  thens."  Be 
proposed  as  a  firm  rule  of  life  that  honesty, 
because  It  is  a  duty  both  to  God  as  well  as 
to  man.  should  be  practiced  consistently. 

This  says  to  our  congressmen,  I  think,  that 
they  are  under  a  burden  of  conscience  to 
frame  their  code  of  ethics  for  the  legislature 
in  terms  of  the  law  of  God.  I  realize,  of 
course,  that  Article  Six  of  our  Constitution 
says,  "No  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust 
under  the  United  States."  This,  however,  is 
not  proposing  a  religious  test;  it  is  rather 
proposing  a  code  of  ethics  which,  if  you  wUl, 
is  a  part  of  the  natural  law  upon  which  God 
framed  the  universe.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments and  their  summary  by  Jesus  are 
among  the  best  expressions  of  ttiat  law;  but 
the  law  Is  well  nigh  universal  among  men  of 
good  will  today.  Consequently,  In  asking 
that  standards  be  set  on  God's  terms  rather 
than  upon  the  level  of  common  practice,  one 
Is  only  asking  for  a  restoration  of  moral 
values  which  are  fairly  universal  among  men 
even  though  seldom  practiced  by  them. 

If  you  agree  with  me  In  this  Issue,  let  me 
then  ask  you  to  say  so  to  our  various  con- 
gressional representatives  in  the  House  and 


Senate.  If  you  scorn  the  corporate  action 
of  the  church  as  a  pressure  group  bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  appealing  to  you  as  individ- 
uals. However,  before  you  write  a  letter,  I 
ask  you  to  sift  the  whole  matter  over  in  your 
mind.  Remember  this  I  Even  though  it 
might  well  be  expected  that  a  congressman 
would  maintain  a  deportment  superior  to 
that  of  society  In  general,  you  ought  not  to 
expect  him  to  be  more  honest  tiian  you  your- 
self— as  a  professing  Christian — are  willing 
to  be.  Check  yourself,  therefore,  and  be  sure 
that  you  are  not  asking  of  him  something 
which.  If  circumstances  were  such,  you 
would  be  unwilling  to  live  by  yourself.  Then 
appeal  to  him  for  a  standard  which  you 
think — honest  to  God — Is  right  for  the  legis- 
lature as  well  as.  hopefully,  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Congress 
has  been  severely  shaken  in  recent 
months  and  it  will  be  a  long  and  difficult 
rebuilding  job  to  restore  it.  The  for- 
mation of  an  etliics  committee  with  the 
proper  degree  of  authority  to  investigate 
and  carry  out  its  recommendations 
would  be  a  strong  foundation.  Not  only 
would  it  serve  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  machinery  for  handling  offenses  but 
it  would  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  future 
deviations  from  acceptable  ethical 
standards.  Such  a  committee  would  al- 
low the  House  to  concentrate  on  legis- 
lative business  without  taking  time  off 
to  worry  about  infractions. 

The  90th  Congress  was  placed  in  the 
unhappy  position  of  having  to  discipline 
one  of  its  Members-elect.  However,  this 
moralistic  act  in  suid  of  itself  does  not 
restore  the  reputation  of  the  House. 
We  must  be  consistent.  Just,  and  firm. 
We  only  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
opposed  our  action  of  January  10  unless 
we  make  some  provision  for  handling 
such  cases  in  the  future. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  the  necessary  first  step. 
The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  will  recommend  to  the  House 
such  changes  as  it  thinks  necessary  to 
establish  and  enforce  standards  of  offi- 
cial conduct. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  approach  because 
such  standards  should  not  be  set  down 
in  haste  and  it  is  unfair  to  expect  our 
present,  heavily  burdened  oc«nmlttees 
to  set  aside  their  regular  business  in 
order  to  give  this  subject  the  attention 
it  deserves.  I  am  sure  that  we  would 
all  be  more  confident  that  justice  would 
be  served  If  we  know  that  a  thorough 
study  has  been  made. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  the  House  pass  the  Rules 
Committee's  resolution — House  Resolu- 
tion 418— to  create  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

The  brouhaha  concerning  congres- 
sional ethics  resounds  across  this  entire 
Nation.  We  all  experienced  its  fury 
during  our  considerations  early  in  the 
session  concerning  seating  Mr.  Powell, 
the  longtime  Representative  from  New 
York's  18th  Congressional  District.  At 
that  time,  and  since  then,  and  even  be- 
fore then,  Members  spoke  on  the  floor  or 
introduced  resolutions  urging  the  crea- 
tion of  some  sort  of  House  ethics  com- 


mittee. By  my  count  more  than  100  res- 
olutions have  been  introduced  to  this 
effect  since  January  10  of  this  year. 

Now  the  Rules  Committee,  after  thor- 
ough hearings,  has  reported  a  measure 
which  would  create  a  12-member  stand- 
ing committee  empowered,  for  the  mo- 
ment, with  considering  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  House  rules  and  regulations 
establishing  and  enforcing  standards  of 
officisd  conduct. 

I  think  the  great  Importance  which 
the  Rules  Committee  attaches  to  this 
matter  Is  reflected  in  its  call  for  a  stand- 
ing committee  rather  than  a  select  com- 
mittee. The  resolutions  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  this  question,  House  Resolu- 
tion 997  in  the  last  session  and  House 
Resolution  55  this  year,  would  have 
created  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct.  I  am,  however,  extremely 
pleased  with  the  product  of  the  com- 
mittee's labors.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
meml)ers  of  the  committee  are  convinced 
that  the  issue  of  congressional  ethics 
is  of  sufficient  Import  to  merit  the  crea- 
tion of  a  standing  committee.  I  concur 
in  this  conclusion  and  urge  overwhelm- 
ing adoption  of  House  Resolution  418. 

On  October  19  of  last  year  I  iirged 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  1013, 
which  established  the  short-lived  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
chaired  by  the  excellent  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett].  At  that  time, 
I  noted  that  creating  this  select  com- 
mittee would  demonstrate  the  House's 
willingness  to  "meet  a  difficult  problem 
head  on"  and  would  show  the  public  that 
"we  in  Congress  are  taking  action  to  set 
up  uniform  standards  and  guidelines  on 
conduct  and  ethics  of  all  Members  and 
punishment  for  violations." 

Those  sentiments  pertain  now  with  as 
equal  force  as  they  did  last  fall. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress I  urged  adoption  of  my  resolution 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  I  spoke  then  of  the 
disturbing  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
House  manifest  in  the  populace.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  clearly 
charges  the  House  with  supervising  the 
conduct  of  its  own  Members;  that  we  had 
lieen.  In  the  past,  reluctant  to  assume 
fully  that  task;  and  that  we  had  best  as- 
sume it  now  with  due  speed  in  order  "to 
dispel  the  miasma  of  suspicion  which  has 
arisen  from  charges  of  misconduct  too 
long  ignored." 

Those  sentiments  also  pertain  here  to- 
day in  our  consideration  of  House  Res- 
olution 418. 

On  February  21  of  this  year  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  stressing  the  need 
for  continuing  the  life  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  and 
noting  that  "the  people  deserve  every  as- 
surance that  their  representatives  are 
doing  their  jobs  honestly  and  Congress 
should  immediately  take  firm  and  posi- 
tive steps  to  Insure  that  the  public's 
trust  is  not  violated." 

And  those  sentiments  pertain  here. 

Finally.  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  February  28  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Standing  Committee  on  Ethics 
and  Conduct.    I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now. 
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that  the  primary  and  initial  task  for  that 
committee  must  be  the  drafting  of  a  code 
of  official  conduct. 

All  these  criteria  are  met  by  House 
Resolution  418.  With  this  resolution 
we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  In 
Congressional  ethics,  an  era  of  respon- 
sibility. Having  sponsored  resolutions 
to  create  an  ethics  committee,  having 
spoken  on  several  occasions  in  different 
forums  urging  its  creation.  I  can  do  no 
other  today  than  cast  a  resounding  "yea" 
for  the  committee's  resolution.  I  be- 
seech my  excellent  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  with  me  In  tak- 
ing this  giant  stride  forward. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the 
ethics  resolution  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Conditions  which  have 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
during  this  session  indicate  the  need  for 
a  standing  committee  to  maintain  a 
permanent  position  of  surveillance  with 
Investigative  powers  over  Members  of 
Congress. 

To  suggest  such  a  resolution  does  not 
necessarily  Indicate  that  there  exists  a 
significant  number  of  Members  who 
would  be  affected  by  such  action,  but 
there  is  a  widespread  need  to  do  some- 
thing to  restore  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  their  elected  Representatives.  The 
recent  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case,  to  say 
the  least,  would  indicate  the  need  for  a 
permanent  committee  to  guard  against 
such  flagrant  opposition  to  law  and  or- 
der in  the  Congress. 

Such  a  committee  could  recommend 
whatever  changes  In  law,  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  deemed  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  standards  of  official  con- 
duct for  Members,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  in  the  House  have  acknowledged 
the  need  for  establishing  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  ethics.  The  desire  of  the  House 
to  draw  up  an  effective  method  of  po- 
licing Itself  and  at  the  same  time  Insure 
the  confidence  of  the  American  public 
was  evident  In  the  support  an  ethics  com- 
mittee has  engendered. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  man  who  was  the  champion  of  the 
move  for  such  an  effective  ethics  com- 
mittee— my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Charles 
Beitnitt. 

Congressman  Bennett  took  the  chal- 
lenge last  year  and  championed  the 
cause  with  steadfastness  and  untiring 
efforts.  There  were  many  of  us  who 
agreed  with  him  and  cosponsored  his 
bill  calling  for  an  ethics  committee. 

The  House  and  the  American  public 
owe  Congressman  Bennett  their  grati- 
tude for  his  leadership  and  efforts  in  es- 
tablishing this  committee. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
418  to  create  a  bipartisan  standing  com- 
mittee to  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards  of  official  conduct  for 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  resolu- 
tion represents  a  good  first  step  in  an 
effort  to  deal  with  a  very  grave  problem, 
but  it  is  only  a  first  step. 
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In  recent  months  we  have  seen  an 
unfortunate  wave  of  public  distrust  and 
doubt  about  the  integrity  of  Congress- 
men, and  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
duct their  duties,  sweep  over  the  coun- 
try. The  public  has  been  made  uneasy 
by  reports  of  misappropriation  of  com- 
mittee funds,  diversion  of  campaign 
moneys  for  personal  needs,  conflicts  of 
interest,  especially  arising  out  of  private 
law  practice,  and  personal  indiscretions 
of  grave  character.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions rsdsed — questions  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  actions,  as  well  as  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  punishment — have  been 
unsatisfactorily  answered. 

Once  the  public  begins  to  lose  faith  in 
its  Representatives,  all  our  legislative 
decisions  become  subject  to  question. 
All  Congressmen  become  suspect  in  the 
public  eye.  In  order  to  restore  public 
confidence  In  the  integrity  both  of  the 
legislative  process  and  of  the  individual 
Congressman,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  real  abuses,  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  take  vigorous  action. 

I  have  long  felt  that  we  need  a  new 
mechanism  to  deal  with  what  is  really 
a  double-barrelled  problem;  first,  to  de- 
fine proper  standards  of  conduct  for 
House  Members,  officers,  and  employees; 
and  second,  to  police.  Judge,  and  punish 
deviations  from  thosL>  standards. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  rtlorm  our  elec- 
tion procedures  and  to  require  complete 
disclosure  of  all  sources  of  income,  gifts, 
and  assets.  During  this  session,  I  have 
been  supporting  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  code  of  ethics  for  Congressmen 
and  the  creation  of  a  separate,  biparti- 
san committee  to  enforce  that  code. 

By  setting  up  this  12-member  biparti- 
san committee,  as  called  for  in  House 
Resolution  418,  which  will  be  charged 
with  the  task  of  recommending  minimal 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  all  who 
participate  in  the  legislative  process,  we 
will  be  taking  the  first  step  in  creating 
the  necessary  Institutional  mechanism 
for  dealing  with  the  complexities  of  this 
problem. 

But  creation  of  this  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  is  only  a 
beginning.  I  think  that  most  of  us  are 
agreed,  at  this  point,  on  the  necessity  for 
some  measure  of  this  type.  The  real  test 
will  come  in  the  foUowxip  to  today's 
actions. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port House  Resolution  418. 

EarUer  this  session.  I  filed  a  bill.  House 
ResoluUon  373,  to  set  up  an  ethics  com- 
mittee. At  that  time  I  stated  my  belief 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  continuation 
of  the  old  Jurisdiction  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Some  new 
body  was  clearly  required. 

Today's  resolution  provides  a  logical 
way  to  proceed.  Under  the  proposed 
plan,  a  set  of  ground  rules  will  be  pre- 
pared. These  will  then  be  returned  to 
the  House  for  scrutiny  and  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  Included  in  the  rules 
will  be  the  Jurisdiction  and  form  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  committee. 

This  is  wholly  appropriate  since  the 
area  of  ethics  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
one.    The  committee  will  be  able  to  study 


the  matter  thoroughly  and  report  In  due 
time  with  rules  which  will  have  received 
careful  examination  and  have  experi- 
enced broad  consultation. 

I  believe  that  In  passing  this  resolution 
we  shall  be  taking  a  very  substantial  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  I  wish  the 
members  of  the  committee  every  success 
in  their  important  work. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  be  made  manifestly  clear  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution,  which  I  fully 
support,  does  not  constitute  the  begin- 
ning of  morality  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  but  is  rather  an  expres- 
sion of  the  present  and  continuing 
morality  of  this  body. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  there  is  as 
much  character  and  integrity  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  In  any 
other  body  in  the  world.  It  Is  highly 
regrettable  that  in  the  course  of  human 
events  the  actions  of  one  Member  or  of  a 
few  can  cast  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over 
the  whole  in  the  public  mind.  Such  sus- 
picion is  unjustified  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  act  will  help  to  dispel  it. 

When  the  lines  are  drawn  clear  and 
the  truth  is  made  plain,  I  for  one  am 
confident  that  this  House  shall  stand 
stronger  and  purer  than  our  countrymen 
have  heretofore  recognized  it  to  be. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  418,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  House  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Approval 
of  this  legislation  will  help  us  to  develop  a 
meaningful  approach  to  congressional 
ethics. 

No  bill  could  ever  guarantee  that  those 
who  hold  public  office  will  never  abuse 
their  position.  The  most  effective  mech- 
anism we  have  developed  thus  far  to 
watch  over  elected  officials  Is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Every  2 
years  and  every  6  years.  Representatives 
and  Senators  must  renew  their  con- 
tracts. The  Constitution,  by  embodying 
the  principle  of  accountability,  puts  all 
of  us  on  notice  that  our  actions  are  al- 
ways subject  to  popular  review. 

But,  we  must  be  more  than  simply  ac- 
coim table.  We  must  also  be  responsible. 
House  Resolution  418  would  authorize 
the  committee  to  draw  up  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  standards  of  official  conduct. 
Having  these  regulations  would  help  the 
House  to  deal  effectively  with  cases  of 
misbehavior. 

While  supporting  House  Resolution 
418,  I  must  point  out  that  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  which  is  somewhat 
more  comprehensive.  My  bill,  House 
Resolution  361,  would  also  empower  the 
conunlttee  to  investigate  individual 
Members  and  employees  of  the  House,  to 
recommend  disciplinary  action,  and  to 
report  violations  of  law  to  Federal  and 
State  authorities. 

The  bill  before  us,  however,  Is  a  good 
start,  and  can  help  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  fully  ossimie  its  responsibil- 
ity to  assure  that  the  highest  standards 
of  official  conduct  are  effectively 
maintained. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port House  Resolution  418.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  new  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  will  act  with  dispatch 
because  the  problem  is  an  important  one. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
on  page  48  of  our  rep>ort — No.  1414,  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  dated  July  28. 
1966 — we  did  reconunend  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  The 
committee  further  stated: 

The  Joint  committee  beard  considerable 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  problem  ol  the 
ethical  conduct  of  Members  of  ComgresB.  It 
li  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  create 
a  committee  to  be  concerned  with  the  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House 
The  Senate  has  already  created  a  committee 
to  examine  problems  In  this  area  and  the 
Bouse  might  explore  profitably  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  of  the  Senate  Ck^mmlttee 
prior  to  Implementing  this  recommendation. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  and  myself  concurred 
in  the  supplemental  views  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cass]  on 
this  subject  in  his  supplemental  views  in 
the  same  report — page  82. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that.  In 
the  supplemental  views  to  that  same  re- 
port submitted  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Curtis]  we  urged 
that  the  House  committee  be  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  two  political  parties. 
This  is  done  in  House  Resolution  418  and 
I  compliment  the  Rules  Committee  in 
this  regard. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  congressional  reform  and 
minority  staffing.  I  have  a  particular 
Interest  in  this  subject.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  chapter  on 
congressional  ethics  In  the  book  written 
by  the  task  force,  "We  Propose:  A 
Modern  Congress,"  the  chapter  having 
been  written  by  our  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  this  resolution  to  create 
a  Standing  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  in  this  House,  empow- 
ered to  consider  and  recommend  to  the 
House  official  standards  of  conduct. 

As  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions, House  Resolution  271,  considered 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  I  believe  the 
Members  should  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  resolution  because  the  reputation 
and  integrity  of  the  House  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  their 
elected  Representatives  Is  at  stake. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  House  has 
been  .sharply  criticized  by  the  press  and 
public  for  failing  to  police  itself.  This 
criticism  is  pertinent  and  Justified  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  oversee  the  activities  and  be- 
havior of  the  Members  of  this  body.  The 
courts  have  wisely  held  that  they  have 
no  power  to  intervene  in  the  decisions 
reached  by  Congress  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  its  Members.  This  leaves  the 
matter  squarely  up  to  each  House.  The 
Senate  has  acted  upon  this  question.  It 
now  has  a  committee  to  oversee  the  con- 
duct of  its  Members.  The  House  must 
act  today  or  lose  public  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  point  to  the 
necessity  of  both  established  standards 
of  conduct  and  established  methods  of 


investigating  Irregularities.  Granted 
this  Is  a  complex  matter;  granted  there 
are  no  simple  solutions;  nevertheless, 
something  must  be  done.  The  action 
recommended  by  the  Rules  Committee  is 
a  Judicious  beginning.  It  is  acceptable, 
I  believe,  to  everyone  with  an  opinion  on 
Just  what  the  House  should  do  with  re- 
spect to  policing  Itself. 

Let  us,  therefore.  Invest  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  with  the 
authority  to  hold  hearings  on  ethical 
standards.  Let  us  begin  to  grapple  with 
this  problem,  and,  hopefully,  adopt  some 
guidelines  in  these  areas  so  that  we  no 
longer  operate  in  an  official  vacuum  when 
they  face  us. 

We  have  Imposed  strict  standards  of 
conduct  on  officers  of  the  executive 
branch.  If  we  do  not  begin  to  do  the 
same  for  ourselves,  the  public  Is  going  to 
lose  complete  confidence  in  the  House. 
The  reputation  and  integrity  of  the 
House  is  at  stake  here. 

In  urging  affirmative  action  on  this 
resolution,  I  am  by  no  means  Intimating 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  is  unethical.  Indeed,  I  believe  the 
opposite  to  be  true.  Still,  public  suspi- 
cions linger  and  the  need  for  an  official 
code  of  conduct  remains. 

By  establishing  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in  the 
House,  these  matters  can  be  processed  in 
a  way  that  will  not  impugn  the  integrity 
of  Members  wrongly  accused,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  deal  effectively  with  viola- 
tions that  are  clearly  not  in  keeping  with 
standards  that  should  he  adhered  to  by 
Members  of  the  House. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  request 
I>ermisslon  to  Include  with  my  remarks 
editorials  on  this  subject  taken  from  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union  of  March  3, 
1967,  and  the  Springfield,  Mass..  Daily 
News  of  March  9. 1967 : 

[Prom  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    ITnlon,  Mar. 

3,  1967] 

Cue  fob  House  Cleaning 

The  House's  surprisingly  harsh  punishment 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell — exclusion  Instead 
of  the  recommended  censure,  fine,  and  loss  of 
seniority — can't  be  the  last  word. 

Once  Pandora's  Box  Is  opened,  the  evU 
therefrom  must  be  dealt  with.  For  one 
thing,  the  racial  and  clvll-rlghts  considera- 
tions are  obvious. 

Equally  important,  the  House  has  opened, 
not  closed,  the  broader  Issue  of  conduct  In 
public  office.  After  the  lesser  penalty  was 
narrowly  rejected,  the  margin  favoring  ouster 
was  almost  3-to-l.  That  means  most  con- 
gressmen, once  freed  of  technicalities,  have 
a  healthy  respect  for  how  voters  feel  about 
members  who  play  lightly  with  the  public 
trust. 

The  Implications  of  that  are  obvloxis,  too — 
for  every  public  office  holder. 

If  the  307  House  members  who  voted  to 
bar  Mr.  Powell  think  they  can  satisfy  the 
public  with  this  one  sweeping  gesture,  they 
may  very  well  be  wrong.  The  suggestion  Is 
that,  by  malting  Mr.  Powell  a  scapegoat,  they 
can  sit  back  and  assume  that  the  congres- 
sional Image  Is  scrubbed,  scoured  and  shiny 
bright. 

But  Is  It?  There  are  signs  all  over  the 
country  nowadays  that  the  cynicism  Is  too 
deep  to  be  cut  out  with  one  expedient  slice. 

Mr.  Powell  Is  primarily  a  House  problem. 
But  the  Senate  can't  sit  Idly  by  either.  It 
has  Bobby  Baker  smeared  on  Its  escutcheon. 
And  It  has  failed  to  come  to  grips  convinc- 


ingly with  the  questions  posed  by  Sen.  Dodd's 
fund-raising  dinners. 

The  blow  might  have  fallen  less  heavily. 
Mr.  Powell  unfortunately  forced  the  issue  by 
declining  to  show  repentance.  His  former 
House  colleagues  won't  thank  blm  for  that — 
now  or  If  he  runs  for  election  and  comes 
back,  as  Rep.  Celler  said,  "to  haunt  the 
House." 

Attorneys  for  Mr.  Powell  (who  is  \inchar- 
acterlstlcally  silent  himself)  might  do  every- 
body a  favor  by  getting  a  court  decision  on 
whether  the  House  has  constitutional  power 
to  bar  a  representative  diily  elected  by  his 
district,  whatever  his  other  fallings. 

But  meantime,  three-fourths  of  the  House 
has  Just  said  It  thinks  the  country  wants 
tough  judgment  against  a  conspicuously  er- 
rant member.  If  that  same  kind  of  response 
to  public  dlsgiist  produced  ja.  full  House- 
cleaning  and  some  sternly  policed  rules  of 
conduct  henceforth,  something  good  might 
come  of  the  whole  mess  after  all. 


[From  the  Springfield  (Msm.)   Dally  News. 

Mar.  9,  1967] 

Ethics  on  CAPrroL  wn.r. 

"How  can  you  formalize  Integrity?" — This 
question  was  asked  yesterday  on  Capitol  ttui 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  debated  pro- 
posals for  committees  which  would  delve  Into 
the  delicate  area  of  congressional  ethics. 

The  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case  has  posed 
the  challenge  of  equaUty  of  ethical  stand- 
ards. Since  Mr.  Powell  was  punished  for  vio- 
lating behavior  standards,  other  violators 
should  also  be  sought  out  and  punished. 

Rep.  Omar  Burleson  of  Texas,  chairman 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
asking  how  Integrity  can  be  formalized, 
opined  that  ethics  Is  a  "barrel  of  worms," 
difficult  to  define  and  control. 

The  comparison  Is  apt.  It  Is  obvious  that 
creation  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  Congress 
will  not  completely  eliminate  xmethlcal  con- 
duct. In  the  same  fashion  that  morality 
cannot  be  legislated,  integrity  must  be  dic- 
tated by  Individual  conscience.  It  cannot 
suddenly  be  Imposed  from  without  by  a  set 
of  rules  saying  this  can  be  done,  but  that  Is 
forbidden. 

Nonetheless,  an  ethics  code  would  be  a 
good  beginning  point  In  Congress.  A  start 
Is  being  made  In  that  direction.  There  Is  a 
proposal  to  create  a  select  committee  on 
ethics  and  the  House  voted  funds  yesterday 
to  help  finance  an  enlarged  committee  on 
contracts  and  ethics. 

Ethics  cannot  be  pinned  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  But  Congress,  which  has  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  in  the  past  to  police  Its 
own,  mxist  face  up  to  this  Important  chal- 
lenge by  defining  a  code  which  establishes 
guidelines  for  congressional  conduct. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage 
of  House  Resolution  418,  which  provides 
for  a  permanent  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  for  the  House,  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  every  Member 
of  this  body.  It  has  become  clear  to  me 
that  respect  for  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion is  at  stake.  I  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  this  committee  to  be  a  i)ositive 
reassurance  to  the  American  people  that 
their  representatives  do  and  will  conduct 
the  Nation's  legislative  business  with  in- 
tegrity. 

The  resolution  being  considered  today 
is  similar  to  one  that  I  introduced  on 
February  16  of  this  year.  At  that  time, 
I  noted  that  this  was  only  one  of  sev- 
eral steps  that  needed  to  be  t£iken.  The 
committee  should  begin  immediately  to 
hold  hearings  and  propose  a  congres- 
sional code  of  ethics.  It  should,  as  a 
committee,  be  available  to  consider  any 
charge  brought  against  a  Member  or 
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employe*  of  the  House,  to  seek  out  the 
guilty  and  protect  the  innocent  from 
loose  charges. 

Nor  can  any  House  Member  not  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  consider  his  re- 
sponsibility finished  by  merely  voting  to 
create  the  committee.  The  committee 
will  need  our  continued  support  and 
counsel  as  It  attempts  to  perform  its 
tasks. 

Establishment  of  the  committee  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  reasonable  alternative 
that  to  continue  to  deal  with  allegations 
of  misconduct  on  an  ad  hoc,  piecemeal 
basis.  I  am  proud  of  the  role  that  my 
party,  the  RepubUcan  Party,  and  its 
Members  in  the  House  have  played  In 
sponsoring  and  generating  support  for, 
and  obtaining  action  on,  this  propoeal. 
Last  month  I  stated  my  conviction  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  this  action 
could  not  be  taken  immediately.  The 
prompt  and  conscientious  work  by  the 
members  of  both  parties  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee  have  vindicated  that 
belief.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  whole  House 
to  complete  the  work  by  voting  passage 
of  House  Resolution  418, 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  418,  which  Is 
an  Important  step  forward  for  this  House. 
In  adopting  this  resolution  today,  we  are 
accepting  our  responsibility,  as  a  body,  to 
Insure  Integrity  In  our  deliberations,  and 
to  promote  collective  and  individual  self- 
discipline.  In  so  doing,  I  trust  that  we 
will  clearly  tell  the  American  people  that 
their  elected  representatives  intend  to 
establish  and  observe  only  the  highest 
standards  of  official  conduct. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  our  Job  Is  not  finished  today.  Estab- 
lishing this  committee  has  not  been  an 
easy  task,  but  now  we  face  the  more 
difficult  task  of  putting  this  panel  to 
work  and  following  through  on  the 
recommendations  the  committee  will 
make.  If  we  fail  to  implement  today's 
action  comprehensively  and  consistently, 
we  will  have  failed  the  American  people 
and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  418  is 
somewhat  different  from  House  Resolu- 
tion 204,  which  I  Introduced  earlier  this 
year  and  supported  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  March  7.  One  difference 
Is  a  vast  improvement :  where  my  resolu- 
tion. Identical  to  that  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  BENTferr], 
would  have  established  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  the 
measure  before  us  today  sets  up  a  stand- 
ing committee,  a  body  which  will  be 
permanent  and  not  restricted  to  the 
duration  of  this  single  Congress.  I  wel- 
come this  step,  since  it  recognizes  that 
the  maintenance  of  standards  is  a  con- 
tinuing job  which  should  be  supervised 
by  a  continuing  panel. 

In  another  sense,  however,  this  resolu- 
tion is  regrettably  more  narrow  than  the 
one  I  introduced.  The  committee  pro- 
posed under  House  Resolution  204  would 
have  had  authority  to  investigate  specific 
allegations  of  misconduct,  when  referred 
to  the  committee  by  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  would  have  had  the  comple- 
mentary power  to  recommend  remedial 
or   disciplinary   action   to    the   House. 
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These  powers  are  not  contained  in  the 
pending  resolution,  which  restricts  the 
new  committee's  assignment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  code  or 
overall  standards  of  official  conduct. 
Certainly  the  shaping  of  such  a  code  is 
an  essential  first  step,  but  I  hope  that, 
when  that  step  has  been  taken,  this  body 
will  continue  further  along  this  path  by 
giving  the  standing  committee  adequate 
powers  to  enforce  those  standards, 
through  equitable  and  objective  means, 
and  to  review  any  cases  in  which  miscon- 
duct has  been  charged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to 
Include  in  the  Recohd  at  this  point  the 
text  of  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  on  March  7 : 

STATKMrNT    OF    CONCRXSBMAN    CHARLXB    McC. 

Mathias,  Jr.,  or  Mabttand,  Sixth.  Bkfobs 

TH«     HOUSX     RULKS     COMMlTTEi:,     TmSDAT, 

Maxch  7.  1967,  ON  HousK  Resolution  204. 
To  CuuR  A  Seucct  OoMMinx*  ON  Stand- 
ards AND  CONDUC?r 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  opened  these 
hearings  two  weeks  ago,  you  observed  that 
the  question  of  Congressional  ethics  had 
particular  topical  Interest.  I  trust  that  this 
Interest  has  not  waned  now  that  the  Unmedl- 
ate  topic  Is  behind  us.  Rather.  I  think  that 
our  difficult  experience  last  week  emphasized 
the  urgent  need  for  us  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  such 
as  would  be  created  under  my  resolution,  H. 
Res.  204.  I  hope  that  In  time  this  panel 
would  become  a  standing  Committee  of  the 
House. 

This  House  has  two  Important  responsibil- 
ities which,  In  my  Judgment,  are  not  now 
being  met.  First,  we  should  encourage  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  exercising  that  degree  of  self-con- 
trol and  self-dlsclpllne  which  the  people  ex- 
pect from  their  elected  representatives.  Sec- 
ond, we  should  Insure  that,  when  questions 
are  raised  or  allegations  of  misconduct  are 
made,  all  Members  of  the  House  will  receive 
fair  and  equal  treatment.  Neither  of  these 
objectives  can  be  reached  by  delay  and  hesi- 
tation, by  dodging  the  issues,  or  by  Improvis- 
ing procedures  when  public  outcries  occa- 
sionally make  some  dramatic  action  unavoid- 
able. 

Our  present  concern  with  Congressional 
conduct  la  a  product  of  this  century  and 
the  conditions  which  now  prevail.  The  pub- 
lic's expectations  have  risen  tremendously 
since  the  days  in  1833  when  Etenlel  Webster 
reminded  Nicholas  Blddle.  the  Philadelphia 
banker,  that  "my  retainer  has  not  been  re- 
newed, or  refreshed  as  usual."  Where  such 
tangible  ties  between  legislators  and  special 
Interests  were  once  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  are  now  cause  for  public  specu- 
lation, svisplclon  and  mistrust. 

Second,  the  business  of  Congress  has  ex- 
panded to  embrace  nearly  every  field  of 
American  activity.  There  are  unlimited 
temptations — not  simply  for  blatant  corrup- 
tion, but  for  subtle  exertions  of  Influence  In 
countless  grey  areas.  Our  legislative  business 
has  become  so  complex  that  the  press  and 
the  public  can  no  longer  keep  up  with  every- 
thing we  do.  Of  course  a  few  flagrant  and 
spectacular  cases  of  misconduct  do  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  electorate.  But  gen- 
erally our  conduct  Is  insulated  from  public 
scrutiny.  We  know  that  most  of  us  are 
honest  all  the  time,  and  that  all  of  us  are 
honest  most  of  the  time.  But  the  confidence 
of  the  public  may  diminish,  vmless  we  give 
clear,  visible  evidence  that  we.  Individually 
and  as  a  body.  Intend  to  discipline  ourselves. 

Our  previous  efforts  to  define  and  enforce 
ethical  standards  have  not  been  consistent  or 
energetic  enough.  Although  the  Congress 
did  enact  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  Government 


Service  on  July  11,  1968.  without  House  de- 
bate or  a  dissenting  vote,  some  Members  of 
Congress  and  most  of  our  constituents  have 
never  heard  of  It.  Yet  many  of  its  provUiong 
are  extremely  relevant  to  last  weeks  experi- 
ence— such  as  Item  3.  that  any  person  in 
government  service  should  "give  a  lull  day, 
labor  for  a  full  day's  pay."  and  Item  9,  that 
he  should  "expose  corruption  wherever  dis- 
covered." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  applied  this  Code  of 
Ethics  to  every  Federal  employee.  Including 
the  most  humble  and  least  privileged.  We 
should  be  willing  to  conform  to  It  ourselves 
Yesterday  I  went  back  to  the  Congressional 
Record  to  see  whether,  in  passing  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  this  Code,  the  Congress  gave 
clear  Indications  that  It  was  Intended  to  ap- 
ply to  Members  as  well  as  to  everyone  else 
In  public  service.  I  found,  imfortunately 
that  the  Code  was  passed  by  the  85th  Con- 
gress by  unanimous  consent,  and  that  it  wu 
sandwiched  between  action  on  a  bill  to  bene- 
fit Co\mcll  Bluffs,  towa,  and  a  bill  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  research  In  fish  farming. 
My  question  was  answered  only  by  the  reeo- 
lutlon  Itself,  which  states: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
foUowlng  code  of  ethics  should  be  adhered 
to  by  all  Government  employees,  including 
offlceholdera." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  do  better  than 
this.  It  Is  time — and  past  time — for  us  to 
establish  a  bipartisan  Committee,  not  only 
to  develop  language  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures for  a  comprehensive,  more  detailed 
code  of  ethics  and  conduct,  but  also  to  in- 
vestigate— according  to  regular  rules— any 
complaints,  accusations  or  grievances 
brought  to  the  Committee's  attention.  My 
bill  would  set  up  such  a  Committee,  with 
meaningful  powers  and  sufficient  safeguards. 
Including  the  proviso  that  the  Committee 
could  look  Into  charges  against  any  Member, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Rouse  only  when 
such  charges  had  been  made  or  referred  to 
the  Committee  by  a  Member  of  the  House. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  appointed 
to  this  Committee  would  represent  a  broad 
range  of  standing  committees,  and  would  In- 
clude eminent  Members  well  informed  about 
Hoiise  salary  and  travel  regulations,  and 
about  questions  of  law  and  constitutionality 
I  hope  that  this  panel  would  be  a  vigorous 
one.  and  would  recommend  to  the  House 
such  definite  and  progressive  steps  as  re- 
quiring each  Member  and  certain  employees 
to  file  with  the  Conunittee  or  another  ap- 
propriate office  a  copy  of  their  annual  Federal 
Income  tax  returns  and  an  annual  statement 
of  assets.  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  such 
an  advance  as  soon  as  the  Select  Committee 
has  been  created  and  chosen. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  note  that  being  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  transformed 
from  a  seasonal  occupation  to  a  full-time 
job — the  primary  assignment  of  all  of  us  and 
the  only  active  position  held  by  most  of  us. 
Just  as  medical  associations  and  bar  afsocla- 
tlons  have  grievance  committees,  so  should 
we  police  ourselves,  and  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  our  branch 
of  the  public  service.  I  do  not  fear  or  antici- 
pate recklessness,  self-righteousness  or  in- 
vasions of  personal  privacy  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee— but  I  do  fear  the  loss  of  public  trust 
which  has  already  begun,  because  we  have 
so  long  delayed  meeting  our  obligations  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  nation. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  be  delighted  or  de- 
pressed by  the  pending  House  resolution. 
And  until  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  which  it  proposes  to 
establish,  actually  is  constituted,  meets. 
studies,  recommends  to  the  House  what 
it  believes  is  needed,  and  until  the  House 
approves  those  recommendations,  we 
shall  not  really  be  in  a  position  to  judge. 
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But  once  again  the  House  appears  to 
be  postponing  effective  action  on  what 
by  now  should  be  universally  recognized 
as  its  principal  problem — the  restora- 
tion of  public  confidence  In  the  integ- 
rity of  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment. For  this  reason  at  least,  the 
proposed  resolution  is  a  cause  for  disap- 
pointment. It  takes  us  just  about  up  to 
the  point  we  reached  last  October  19, 
hardly  a  milestone  of  progress  in  view  of 
all  that  has  happened  since. 

The  subject  of  congressional  ethics, 
Mr,  Speaker,  like  many  other  subjects 
for  which  the  House  has  responsibility, 
requires  continuing  study.  But  why  Is 
It  that  with  ethics,  unlike  the  other  sub- 
jects, we  never  get  beyond  the  study 
phase? 

It  is  exactly  3  months  and  17  days 
since  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  filed  Its  report.  During 
this  period,  dozens  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions proposing  a  variety  of  means  of 
enforcing  ethical  conduct  in  Uie  per- 
formance of  congressional  duty  have 
been  introduced.  The  House  has  voted 
to  exclude  one  of  its  former  members  on 
the  basis  of  violations  of  ethical  stand- 
ards long  accepted  by  the  membership 
of  the  House.  And  in  the  other  body,  in- 
creasing evidence  has  been  developed 
during  this  time  which  demonstrates 
anew  the  need  for  enforceable  ethics 
legislation. 

Yet.  the  pending  resolution  merely 
creates  a  new  committee  with  much  the 
same  mandate  given  the  old  select  com- 
mittee. Is  this  progress,  Mr.  Speaker? 
On  paper,  at  least,  it  represents  retreat. 
The  new  standing  committee  wlD  have 
only  part  of  the  authority  we  gave  to  the 
select  committee  last  fall — even  though 
many  of  us  recognized  at  the  time  how 
completely  Inadequate  that  authority 
was.  Our  colleagues  will  recall  that  the 
select  committee  was  empowered  to  "re- 
port violations,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
select  committee,  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities,"  as  well 
as  to  recommend  changes  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  Members,  officers  and  employees  of 
the  House.  The  standing  committee's 
jurisdiction,  however,  is  limited  to  the 
latter. 

Moreover,  the  pending  resolution  does 
not  even  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee,  which  among  other 
things  proposed  that  its  successor  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  violations. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution 
before  us  represents  the  very  least  the 
House  can  do  in  the  area  of  ethics  and 
not,  unfortunately,  what  many  of  us  had 
hoped  we  would  do.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  has  seen  fit  to  send  us  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  process  of  study  and 
recommendation,  and  we  have  no  alter- 
native—under the  procedures  now  in 
force— but  to  comply. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  yet  have 
occasion  to  delight  in  the  step  we  shall 
take  today — if  the  members  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Conduct  are  committed  to  the  objective 
01  reform,  if  the  committee  approaches 
its  work  expeditiously  and  with  deter- 
inlnation,  if  it  receives  the  cooperation 
Of  its  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  If  the 


House  in  turn  acts  with  reasonable  speed 
on  the  committee's  recommendations. 

So  long  as  it  does  any  good,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  shall  remain  hopeful. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  sit  as  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  since  January  10  of  this  year. 
On  that  day,  and  it  seems  on  each  day 
since,  I  have  been  reading  and  listening 
to  critics  malign  this  Congress  and  the 
people  in  it.  It  is  not  my  Intention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  whitewash  anything  or  any- 
body, but  it  Is  clearly  time  for  someone 
to  say  a  few  kind  words  in  defense  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  be  fair,  any  defense  of  the  conduct 
of  Members  of  Congress  must  recognize 
that  there  have  been  abuses  committed 
by  individual  Congressmen.  Human 
beings  are  fallible,  and  so  long  as  men 
serve  In  Congress,  abuses  will  continue 
with  or  without  an  Ethics  Committee. 
The  "fishbowl"  atmosphere  in  which  all 
of  us  serve,  however,  htis  limited  these 
abuses  to  but  a  few  Members  whose  con- 
stituents are  either  too  Indifferent  or  too 
callous  to  care. 

The  plain  unvarnished  truth  is  that 
this  body  is  composed  of  a  fine  group  of 
men  and  women.  Indeed,  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  democratic  process  that  men  and 
women — Republicans  and  Democrats — 
with  such  a  high  sense  of  purpose  and 
dedication  to  the  job  of  bringing  repre- 
sentative government  to  America  should 
be  elected  to  this  body. 

But  the  charges  of  misconduct  persist. 
Some  charges  have  been  well  document- 
ed— as  in  the  case  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell — and  others  are  but  unsupported 
rumors.  Misdeeds  and  rumors  of  mis- 
deeds seriously  erode  the  confidence  of 
Americans  in  their  elected  Representa- 
tives, and  hence  the  Government  itself. 
It  is  the  challenge  of  this  Congress  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Direct  violations  of  the  law  are  easily 
dealt  with.  Swift  and  sure  prosecution 
of  the  offender  is  the  obvious  answer. 

But  conduct  which  does  not  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  law  and  yet  casts  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  over  the  Congress 
poses  a  more  difficult  problem. 

For  example:  Some  Members  employ 
relatives  on  their  staffs,  although  most 
Members  do  not  as  a  matter  of  personal 
conscience.  Since  the  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  hiring  of  relatives 
hurts  the  Congress  and  hence  the  coun- 
try, this  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  dealt 
with. 

Also,  some  Members  have  sources  of 
supplemental  income  and  outside  invest- 
ments. This,  too.  is  a  matter  which  must 
be  dealt  with  since  the  suspicion  that 
Members  abuse  their  positions  for  per- 
sonal profit  is  apparently  widely  held. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  hiring  of  relatives, 
or  outside  business  interests,  do  not  in- 
volve subjective  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  involved.  But  the  heart 
of  the  problem  Involves  objective  factors. 
The  issue  is  not  entirely  the  true  charac- 
ter of  Congress  but  rather  its  reputation. 
In  short,  the  problem  with  which  we 
must  deal  is  one  of  "image." 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  grav- 
ity of  this  problem.  Our  Government 
functions  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 


erned. Submission  to  the  law  is  a  free 
choice  made  in  America  and  if  respect 
for  the  lawmaker  deteriorates — with  or 
without  justifiable  cause — the  entire 
framework  of  representative  government 
is  in  jeopardy.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  approach  this  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  image  of  the  Congress  with  dead 
seriousness. 

The  first  step  has  been  taken.  House 
Resolution  418  created  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  practical  a  code  of  conduct  for 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  their  employees.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  code  will  not  be  phrased  in 
meaningless  generalities  such  as  "all 
Members  should  be  honest,"  or  "all  Mem- 
bers should  conduct  themselves  so  as  not 
to  bring  discredit  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." Rather,  any  code  to  be  of 
value  must  deal  with  specifics. 

The  selection  of  a  guiding  principle 
by  the  new  committee  is  of  first  im- 
portance because  each  act  or  omission  of 
a  Member  or  employee  must  be  tested 
against  some  objective  and  meaningful 
standard.  I  recommend  for  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  that  the  conduct 
of  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  his  employees  be  subject 
to  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 
The  truth,  if  disclosed,  should  result  in 
prosecution  for  the  law  violator  and  in 
most  cases  punishment  at  the  polls  for 
acts  falling  short  of  violations  of  the  law 
which  cannot  satisfactorily  be  explained 
to  the  people. 

Disclosure  of  the  truth  is  a  simple  and 
workable  standard. 

*  In  the  case  of  relatives  on  the  payroll 
of  Congressmen,  I  have  been  told  that 
some  are  valued  employees.  Personally. 
I  am  of  the  view  that  the  potential  evil 
Involved  in  hiring  relatives  exceeds  any 
benefit  derived  therefrom  and  would  sup- 
port an  outright  prohibition  against  their 
employment.  Until  such  prohibition 
might  be  enacted  into  law,  however,  the 
committee  should  tell  the  truth  to  the 
American  people  about  this  much  dis- 
cussed practice. 

Similarly,  the  iixcome,  assets  and  busi- 
ness affiliations  of  a  Member  should  be  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge. 

In  fairness  to  all  Members,  the  public 
should  also  know  of  the  heavy  financial 
demands  upon  Congressmen.  Some  per- 
sonal examples  are  perhaps  typical: 

It  is  expected  and  necessary  that  I 
maintain  a  close  personal  relationship 
with  the  citizens  I  represent.  It  is  de- 
sirous in  the  interest  of  representative 
government  that  I  speak  frequently  to 
schools,  service  clubs,  business  groups, 
and  the  like  in  my  district.  My  cost  to 
travel  to  California  and  return  is  approx- 
imately $400  per  trip.  I  expect  to  make 
at  least  12  such  trips  this  year,  and  only 
four  of  them  are  at  Government  expense. 

I  am  expected  to  mall  newsletters  to 
my  constituents,  and  in  the  Interest  of 
an  Informed  electorate,  it  is  desirable 
that  I  do  so.  The  printing  costs  alone  of 
such  newsletters  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $10,000  in  1967.  None  of  this  is 
at  Government  expense. 

To  serve  the  needs  of  my  constituents. 
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it  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  office  in 
my  district.  The  activities  there  are 
wholly  devoted  to  my  official  duties  as  a 
Congressman,  and  yet  there  is  an  insuf- 
flcient  allowance  to  operate  that  office. 
The  difference  Is  unreimbursable  expense. 
The  three  Illustrations  cited  are  only 
the  major  items.  We  all  know  that  the 
minor  expenses  related  to  our  official  du- 
ties are,  in  the  aggregate,  substantial. 

A  broad  public  disclosure  policy,  if  prac- 
ticed by  the  new  committee,  should  not 
imply  that  connections  with  organiza- 
tions or  the  ownership  of  certain  assets, 
or  the  receipt  of  supplemental  income  is 
wrong  per  se.  But  the  people  should  have 
the  right  to  know  and  to  make  a  judg- 
ment concerning  the  propriety  of  such 
matters.  If  a  Member  can  adequately  ex- 
plain any  questionable  transaction  to 
his  constituents,  he  need  not  fear;  but  if 
he  cannot,  it  is  proper  to  suggest  that  he 
must  choose  between  service  in  the  Con- 
gress and  ownership  of  such  holdings. 

My  suggestion  that  the  newly  formed 
committee  should  follow  a  policy  of  full 
disclosure  does  not,  in  itself,  require  any 
legislation.  A  complete  solution,  how- 
ever, will  require  changes  in  the  present 
law.  Until  the  Congress  considers  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  namely,  financial 
demands  upon  Members,  various  devices 
will  continue  to  be  used  by  Members  and 
their  supporters  to  meet  these  demands. 

I  believe  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration  should  imdertake  studies 
leading  to:  First,  the  prohibition  of  hir- 
ing of  relatives  by  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  second,  expanded 
travel  allowances  for  Congressmen  to  and 
from  their  district;  third,  increased  al- 
lowances for  the  operation  of  district  of- 
fices devoted  solely  to  official  business; 
fourth,  use  of  Government  printing  fa- 
cilities for  bona  fide  newsletters  to  con- 
stitiients;  and  fifth,  the  classification  of 
staff  employees  by  job  descriptions  and 
duties  and  the  creation  of  pay  ranges  for 
such  employees. 

Recognizing  that  many  proposals  have 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  standards 
and  conduct  for  Members,  it  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  observations, 
when  taken  together  with  other  sugges- 
tions made,  will  be  of  value  to  the  new 
committee  in  performing  its  most  Im- 
portant mission. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  400,  nays  0,  not  voting  33,  as 
follows: 

[Boll  No.  68] 
TEAS — 400 


Abemethy 

Arends 

Betta 

Adair 

Aahbroolc 

BevUl 

Adams 

Ashmore 

Blester 

Addabbo 

AsplnaU 

Bingham 

Albert 

Ayres 

Blackburn 

Anderson.  CI. 

Baring 

Blanton 

Anderson, 

Bates 

Blatnlk 

Tenn. 

Battm 

Boggs 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Beldier 

Boland 

Andrews, 

BeU 

BoUlng 

NDak. 

Bennett 

Bolton 

Annunzlo 

Beny 

Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  CalU . 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Blass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Cam. 
Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
CahUl 
Carter 
CUsey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Oorbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Pllnnlngrhi»tT> 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  laOarza 

Delsjiey 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

D«Tlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DingeU 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

DulsU 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwanls.  CaUf . 

Edwards,  La. 

Bllberg 

Brlenbom 

Each 

E^sbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felgban 

Plndley 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Pord, 

WUUamD. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagber 
Oardner 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
OlbboiM 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Ooodllng 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Qrlfflths 

Gross 

Qrover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Ourney 

Hag  an 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Bchmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

KuykendaU 

Kyroa 

Laird 

Landrum 

L&ngen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
tfarsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  CaUf 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Michel 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlrlsh 


Mink 

Mlrmhitll 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morns,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnski 

Qule 

QiUUen 

Rallsback 

Ranck 

B0M 

Reld.IU. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Belfel 

Relnecke 

Res  nick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Arlx. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

RoybcU 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scharle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlemaa 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

UUman 


Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

NATS— 0 


Williams.  Pa 
WUlis 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


Abbltt 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bray 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Burton.  t7tah 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Oeller 

Cobelan 


Daniels 

Dawson 

Downing 

Flood 

Halleck 

Hathaway 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hicks 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kyi 


Miller,  Calif. 

Pollock 

Pool 

Purcell 

Randall 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Shrlver 

Snyder 

Whalen 

wmiams,  MlM. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Broy> 
hill  of  Virginia. 

Mi.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Ux.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  B^.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CalUomla  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Bdr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Hlcka  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mi.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL  EDU- 
CATION OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR— PER- 
MISSION TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Suboommit- 
tee  on  General  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTEST  OP  SLUR  DIRECTED 
AGAINST  ITALIANS  AND  ITALIAN- 
AMERICANS  BY  COMMISSION  ON 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary 
to  take  issue  with  some  of  the  findings 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
HSiforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. I  take  even  a  stronger  exception  to 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  its  findings 
have  been  stated. 

In  its  section  devoted  to  organized 
crime,  the  Commission's  presentation  at 
page  192  thereof  imfortunately  tends  to 
brand  all  Italian-Americans  as  crim- 
inally inclined,  or  at  least  the  report  con- 
veys the  Impression  that  Italians  and 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage  have  a 
monopoly  on  crime. 

In  spite  of  prefacing  its  findings  rela- 
tive to  organized  crime  with  statements 
to  the  effect  that  organized  criminal 
groups  are  known  to  operate  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  the  Commission  de- 
votes a  disproportionate  amoimt  of  at- 
tention to  that  single  phase  of  organized 
crime  whose  membership  is  alleged  to  be 
entirely  Italian. 

The  manner  In  which  this  report  is 
presented  casts  a  stigma  on  one  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  population.  It  casts 
a  stigma  as  well  upon  this  noble  Nation 
and  all  its  people. 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  gangsters  or 
racketeers  of  whatever  nationality  back- 
ground. I  feel  just  as  strongly  as  any 
other  law-abiding  citizen  that  crime 
must  be  controlled  and  criminals  must 
be  apprehended  and  punished.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  every  move  possible 
to  make  this  country  and  every  com- 
munity in  it  safe  from  the  depredations 
of  those  who  flout  our  laws.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  brand  all  people  of  one 
derivation  as  criminal  Is  a  grave  injus- 
tice. I  protest  such  unwarranted  and 
prejudicial  passages  because  I  know 
from  lifelong  experience  that  our  Ital- 
ian-American citizens  are  among  our 
most  loyal  and  law-abiding  people. 

I  grew  up  in  a  community  largely 
made  up  of  Italian-Americans.  I  played 
in  an  Italian-American  band  as  a  youth, 
I  went  to  school  with  boys  and  girls  of 
Italian-bom  parents.  I  visited  in  the 
homes  of  these  first-  and  second-genera- 
tion Italian  people.  I  came  to  know 
them  and  admire  them.  I  have  wit- 
nessed personally  the  fine  family  dis- 
cipline maintained  by  Italian  parents 
over  their  children.  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  the  degree  with  which  their 
children  respond  with  obedience  and 
respect.  I  know  personally  the  charac- 
teristic of  these  people  to  be  God-fear- 
ing, loyal,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  To 
be  sure,  some  fail  to  measure  up,  as  in 
any  other  segment  of  our  population,  but 
they  are  the  exception— not  the  rule. 

I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  in  this 
body  who  have  had  a  similar  firsthand 
acquaintanceship  with  these  fine  Amerl- 
c*ns  feel  just  as  strongly  as  I  do  in  pro- 
testing any  action  or  any  statements 
which  would  diminish  one  lota  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  contribution  which  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Italy  have  made 
to  this  country. 

How  can  we  sit  idly  by  and  condone 
a  report  which  casts  a  stigma  upon  such 
public  servants  as  are  represented  here 
m  this  body  and  in  the  Senate?  Are 
we  to  remain  silent  when  some  of  our 


Nation's  leading  jurists — such  dedicated 
men  as  my  friends.  Judge  Juvenal  Mar- 
chlslo,  Mr.  Justice  Samuel  S.  Di  Falco, 
Mr.  Justice  Anthony  J.  DiGlovanna,  Mr. 
Justice  Ferdinand  Peccora,  and  other 
Federal,  State  and  municipal  judges, 
are  daily  demonstrating  in  our  sacred 
halls  of  justice  their  opposition  to  crime 
and  to  those  who  perpetrate  it?  These 
devoted  public  servants  and  the  even 
greater  number  of  public  prosecutors, 
all  proud  of  their  Italian  lineage,  are 
not  entitled  to  be  belittled  because  of 
the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  a 
Presidential  Commission  reports  Its  con- 
clusions. 

In  the  war  against  crime  which  this 
Nation  is  waging  at  the  Federal  level,  at 
the  State  level,  and  in  every  local  com- 
munity, men  of  Italian  ancestry  are  In 
the  vanguard.  Whether  risking  their 
lives  in  apprehending  crimin£ds  or  in 
preserving  the  peace,  these  men  serve 
equally  valiantly  with  their  blood  broth- 
ers who  devote  themselves  to  the  prose- 
cution of  lawbreakers  and  who  sit  in 
judgment  of  those  found  guilty. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  for  us  to  re- 
member that  our  own  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  of  which  we  are  all  justly 
proud,  came  into  being  in  1908  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  then  Attorney 
General  Charles  Bonaparte,  an  Italian- 
American. 

Calling  undue  attention  to  the  Italian 
background  of  a  sector  of  the  criminal 
world  places  in  jeopardy  the  rightful  rec- 
ogmition  which  this  country  should  con- 
tinue to  give  to  those  Italian-Americans 
for  the  significant  part  they  have  played 
in  our  total  cultural,  economic,  political, 
religious,  and  scientific  life. 

We  should  permit  nothing  to  diminish 
our  gratitude  to  the  Italians  and  sons  of 
Italians  who  have  meant  so  much  to  us 
in  guiding  our  ship  of  state  from  the 
days  of  William  Paca,  one  of  the  original 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, to  present-day  statesmen  like  our 
Ambassador  to  Morocco,  the  Honorable 
Henry  J.  Tasca. 

We  must  not  let  any  commission  state- 
ment take  from  us  our  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  premier  navigators  and 
dauntless  explorers  such  as  Christopher 
Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  Gio- 
vanni Verazzano. 

Let  us  permit  no  such  imfortunate  ut- 
terance to  allow  us  to  forget  such  great 
deeds  and  the  men  who  performed  them 
as  Enrico  Fermi,  who  pioneered  our  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb;  Giannini, 
that  great  captain  of  American  banking; 
Piorello  LaGuardia,  that  colorful  aviator, 
mayor.  Member  of  Congress,  and  all- 
round  American.  I  could  mention  hun- 
dreds more  of  men  who  served  us  well 
over  the  years  in  government,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  new  industrial  development. 

Let  no  such  commission  statement 
permit  our  memory  to  lapse  in  the  glo- 
rious heritage  we  have  received  from 
those  gifted  artists  such  as  Enrico 
Caruso,  Arturo  Toscanini,  Cleofanti 
Campanini,  Luigi  Mancinelli,  Anna 
Moffo,  Mario  Lanza,  Guy  Lombardo, 
Perry  Como,  and  a  host  of  others  who 
have  given  us  rich  hours  of  entertain- 
ment. This  historic  edifice  in  which  we 
are  now  meeting  refiects  the  glory  of 


Italian  art.  Ninety  percent  of  the  art 
work,  the  frescoes,  the  sculptures,  and 
the  paintings  are  those  of  Italian  artists. 

Our  whole  education  process  has  been 
made  richer  by  the  gifts  of  such  master 
teachers  as  Angelo  Patri,  Francis  Verdi, 
and  Edward  Mortola.  Anthony  Cele- 
brezze,  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  made 
his  contribution  to  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  one  of  our  most  price- 
less £issets — our  schools. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part 
to  try  to  remind  this  body  of  the  signifi- 
cant number  of  devoted  public  servants 
of  Italian  descent  who  today  serve  their 
country  so  well  and  so  diligently.  I 
could  list  scores  of  men  like  G.  Joseph 
MInetti,  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  Dr.  Edward  Re,  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Cl£ilms  Settlement  Commission; 
Mario  Noto,  Associate  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service;  and  Jos^h  A.  Calif ano,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President.  You 
know  them  as  I  know  them,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  you  as  they  do  to  me — a  living 
denial  of  the  regrettable  inference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  must  those  brave 
and  courageous  ItaUan-Amerlciui  vet- 
erans— almost  a  million  strong — who 
survived  the  last  world  war  and  the  later 
fighting  in  Korea,  feel  if  we  permit  to 
go  unchallenged  a  public  report  which 
does  them  great  injustice?  Are  we 
keeping  faith  with  the  20  Medal  of  Honor 
heroes  of  Italian  extraction  and  with 
their  proud  families  by  remaining  mute? 
How  will  those  sons  of  Italian  parentage 
now  fighting  our  battles  in  the  jungles 
of  South  Vietnam  react  to  such  an  imjust 
and  distorted  statement? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  this  body  will  urge 
the  reconsideration  of  this  report  to  re- 
move and  revise  those  sections  which  are 
biased  and  do  grave  Injustice  to  an  im- 
portant group  of  this  country's  finest 
citizens.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  protest  and  do  their  utmost 
to  see  that  our  Italian-American  citi- 
zens know  that  we  recognize,  and  that 
we  continue  to  be  thankful  for,  the  gifts 
and  valuable  contributions  which  they 
and  their  forebears  have  given,  not  only 
to  all  Americans,  but  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  throughout  the  ages. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGA-nON 
CANALS,  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJ- 
ECT, CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BOTJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  426  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleilc  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  426 
Raolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItseU  Into  the  CcHnmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
(HJl.  743)  to  amend  the  Act  of  September 
26,  1060,  authorizing  the  Sacramento  Val. 
ley  irrigation  canals,  Centraa  Valley  project, 
California,  m  order  to  Increase  the  capacity 
of  certain  project  features  for  future  Irriga- 
tion of  additional  lands.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
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b«  eqtiaUy  divided  and  contxoUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Sbdth],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  on  the  bill  to  authorize 
some  changes  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Irrigation  canals.  Central  Valley  project, 
California.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  rule  and  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  I,  therefore,  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  authorize  an  enlargement  of  the  last 
50  miles  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  a 
part  of  the  potential  West  Sacramento 
Canal  unit.  This  additional  capacity 
thus  gained  will  be  needed  only  after 
the  West  Sacramento  Canal  is  con- 
structed; it  is  not  yet  authorized.  When 
authorized,  the  enlargement  would  be 
needed  and  it  is  estimated  that  construc- 
tion of  it  now  will  save  some  $5,700,000. 

Currently  the  feasibility  study  on  the 
West  Sacramento  Valley  Canal  Is  near- 
ing  completion;  early  reports  indicate  a 
favorable  finding,  with  a  benefit  ratio  of 
better  than  3  to  1.  Such  a  report  will 
almost  certainly  result  in  its  authoriza- 
tion; this  will  necessitate  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal.  By 
doing  so  now,  costs  will  be  lower  and 
construction  delays  lessened. 

The  estimated  cost  of  enlarging  the 
canal  is  $17,400,000.  If  it  is  built  as 
now  planned  and  later  enlarged,  the  fi- 
nal cost  is  estimated  at  $33,400,000.  some 
$5,700,000  more  than  total  estimates  if 
the  work  is  done  now. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends passage.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  supports  it. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 426. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  CH.R,  743)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  26,  1950, 
authorizing  the  Sacramento  Valley  irri- 
gation canals.  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  in  order  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  certain  project  features  for  fu- 
ture irrigation  of  additional  lands. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN   THX   COMMITTEX    OF   THX    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJR.  743.  with  Mr. 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the    gentleman    from    Colorado     [Mr. 

ASPINALLl. 

PKBSONAL   ANNOUNCCMENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celleh]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  I  missed 
the  rollcall  just  completed,  rollcall  No. 
68.  I  was  addressing  a  group  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  I  has- 
tened here  from  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
but  missed  the  vote  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  resolution  setting  up  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  0£Bcial  Conduct. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  which  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs brings  to  the  floor  today  is  to  au- 
thorize major  modification  of  a  large  Ir- 
rigation canal  In  California  which  was 
initially  authorized  back  in  1950  and  is 
under  construction  at  the  present  time. 
The  modification  Is  needed  to  provide 
the  most  economical  means  of  bringing 
water  to  an  area  proposed  to  be  served 
in  the  future  by  authorization  of  an  ad- 
ditional unit  of  the  project. 

The  committee  has  given  its  unani- 
mous support  to  this  legislation  in  behalf 
of  long-range  economy  and  good  engi- 
neering practice.  By  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  additional  $17.4  million 
at  this  time  for  enlargement  and  reallne- 
ment  of  the  canal  rather  than  authorize 
a  parallel  oanal  as  part  of  the  future 
unit,  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  save 
about  $5.7  million  In  construction  costs 
an4  $65,000  annually  in  operating 
expenses. 

The  canal  to  be  modified  is  the  Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Canals  unit.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, authorized  In  1950.  The  future 
project  that  would  be  served  is  the  West 
Sacramento  Canal  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  which  is  In  the  final  plan- 
ning phase  and  which  will  be  before  the 
Congress  for  authorization  in  the  near 
future.  However,  since  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  Is  already  under  construc- 
tion, the  decision  with  respect  to  en- 
largement and  reallnement  of  the  last 


50  miles  thereof  cannot  await  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  West  Sac- 
ramento Canal  unit.  The  alternative  to 
authorizing  modification  of  the  canal  at 
this  time  is  to  authorize  a  new  parallel 
canal  at  such  time  as  the  future  unit  is 
before  the  Congress.  Not  only  will  fail- 
ure to  authorize  this  additional  capacity 
at  this  time  result  in  higher  construc- 
tion and  operating  costs,  but  it  would 
raise  serious  right-of-way  problems  due 
to  piecemeal  construction  of  parallel 
canals  resulting  in  additional  loss  of 
the  good  farmland  and  requirements  for 
dual  crossings  of  distribution  systems, 
drainage  canals,  utilities,  and  roads. 

The  feasibility  report  on  the  West  Sac- 
ramento Canal  unit  has  already  been 
completed  at  field  level  and  the  findings 
are  so  favorable  that  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  there  is  no  question  but 
that  this  potential  unit  eventually  will 
be  constructed.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  granting  of  additional  authority 
at  this  time  makes  good  business  sense 
and  we  commend  HH.  743  to  you  and 
urge  Its  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  language  in  the  bUl  authorizing  the 
cost  of  providing  this  additional  capa- 
city in  the  canal  to  be  treated  as  a  de- 
ferred obligation  Is  fully  understood. 
This  cost  of  approximately  $17.4  million 
Is  to  be  fully  repaid  and  the  language  In 
the  bill  relates  to  the  manner  In  which 
this  is  to  be  accompli^ed.  This  does  not 
affect  normal  appropriating  procedures 
in  any  way.  The  additional  capacity  in 
the  canal  is  actually  a  part  of  the  poten- 
tial West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  and  the 
cost  of  this  additional  capacity  is  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  that  unit.  Thus,  it  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  deferred  obligation  until 
the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  is  au- 
thorized. At  that  time,  repayment  ar- 
rangements would  be  made  for  that  en- 
tire unit,  Including  the  additional  capa- 
city. Congress  has  authorized  a  basin 
account  for  the  Central  Valley  project. 
In  other  words,  all  project  revenues  from 
all  sources  are  pooled  for  the  repajnnent 
of  all  project  obligations.  If  for  some 
reason  the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit 
is  not  authorized  and  repasnnent  ar- 
rangements for  that  unit  Including  the 
additional  capacity  In  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  are  not  made,  then  the 
$17.4  million  authorized  by  this  bill  would 
be  repaid  from  other  revenues  In  the 
basin  account.  The  financial  analysis  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  as  presently 
authorized  indicates  that  there  would  be 
suflScient  revenues  in  the  basin  account  to 
repay  this  deferred  obligation  in  accord- 
ance with  present  repayment  policy. 

Mr.  Johwson  of  California,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  handling  the  legis- 
lation, will  discuss  in  more  detail  what  is 
Involved. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  743.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Sep1«mber  26.  1950,  and  authorizing  an 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  imit  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  irrigation  canals  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  California  for  the  Irri- 
gation of  swldltional  lands. 

H.R.  743  Is  designed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
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water  supply  facilities  now  under  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  irrigate  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  River  Valley. 

Continuing  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  water  resource  needs 
in  this  area  indicate  a  need  for  water 
from  the  Sacramento  River  for  irrigat- 
ing lands  in  Yolo  and  Solano  Counties. 
Present  construction  plans  for  the  Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal  terminate  the  canal 
at  the  Colusa-Yolo  County  line.  The 
most  feasible  plan  to  deliver  wat«r  to 
Yolo  and  Solano  Counties  would  be 
through  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  and 
then  through  a  potential  West  Sacra- 
mento Canal  unit. 

In  addition,  present  construction 
plans  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  pro- 
vide an  insufficient  terminal  capacity  to 
complement  the  futiu-e  requirements  by 
subsequent  authorization  of  the  West 
Sacramento  Canal  unit.  The  purpose 
and  need  for  the  Increased  capacity,  as 
proposed  in  this  legislation,  clearly 
merits  support  of  this  bill. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  terminal 
capacity  of  the  Tehama -Colusa  Canal 
would  be  Increased  from  65  cubic  feet 
per  second,  as  presently  authorized,  to 
1,700  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  enlarged  capacity  canal 
would  be  essentially  the  same,  but  at  a 
higher  elevation. 

Physically,  the  uncompleted  portion 
of  the  canal  can  be  redesigned  to  serve 
the  entire  area  more  efficiently,  and  at 
a  lesser  cost  than  by  completing  the 
canal  as  now  authorized,  suid  later  build- 
ing a  parallel  canal  to  serve  Yolo  and 
Solano  Counties  with  all  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  piece-meal  construc- 
tion of  parallel  canals. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  743,  If  enacted, 
nlll  result  in  a  cost  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  estimated  cost  for  enlarge- 
ment tmd  realignment  of  the  canal  now 
under  construction  is  about  $27,700,000. 
or  an  Increase  of  $17,400,000  over  the 
original  estimate.  This  will  result  in  a 
savings  of  $5.7  million  in  construction 
costs  and  an  additional  annual  savings 
in  operating  expense  of  $65,000  per  year 
over  the  life  of  the  project. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  HJl.  743 
provides  only  for  extra  capacity  to  be 
built  Into  the  presently  authorized  canal. 
«1th  the  associated  costs  to  be  deferred 
and  not  for  the  authorization  of  new 
works  to  serve  new  lands. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  early  authoriza- 
tion and  construction  of  the  West  Sacra- 
mento Canal  took  place,  it  would  also 
save  the  Federal  Government  a  great 
amount  of  Interest  by  following  the  pro- 
gram proposed  in  this  legislation,  would 
It  not?  Such  savings  could  mean  about 
S5  million. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  contribution,  and  that 
IS  exactiy  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  involved  as 
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well  as  the  interest  r^resent  factors 
which  should  be  considered  in  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentieman  from  California  [Mr. 
Licgxt],  such  time  as  he  may  consimie. 
The  gentleman  is  one  of  the  co-authors 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentieman  from 
California. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  it  is  my  distinguished 
pleasure  this  afternoon  to  support  and 
coauthor  the  enactment  of  HJl.  743  with 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  chairman, 
my  colleague.  Bizz  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Particularly  is  this  significant 
since  this  is  the  first  measure  authorized 
by  my  colleague  in  his  new  capacity,  and 
I  look  forward  to  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  this  important  new 
post  for  the  West  and  the  Nation. 

The  pending  bill  as  has  been  explained 
does  not  involve  any  new  expenditure  of 
money  but  in  the  alternative  is  intended 
to  save  money.  There  was  no  objection 
to  this  bill  in  subcommittee  or  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  pending  blU  Is 
really  Intended  as  a  clarification  of  a 
1950  enactment  by  the  Congress,  Public 
Law  839 — 64  Stat.  1036.  Under  authority 
of  that  act,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
authorized  to  construct  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  In  the  congressional  districts  of 
my  colleague,  Bizz  Johnson  and  myself. 

Con^ructlon  contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  the  upstream — northern — 
reaches  of  the  canal  and  detailed  de- 
signs and  plans  are  being  prepared  on 
the  downstream  reaches,  preliminary  to 
Issuing  specifications  and  Invitations  to 
contractors  to  bid. 

The  existing  authorization  specifically 
limits  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  service 
area  to  the  counties  of  Tehama,  Glenn, 
and  Colusa.  Therefore,  the  canal  must 
terminate  at  the  southern  boundary  of 
Colusa  County.  To  provide  water  to  the 
authorized  service  area  in  Colusa  Coun- 
ty, the  canal  capacity  is  designed  to 
diminish  gradually  from  about  745  cubic 
feet  per  second  at  Fninks  Creek  to  65 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  coimty  line. 

About  250,000  acres  of  very  rich  lands 
In  Yolo,  Solano,  Lake,  and  Napa  Coun- 
ties Isrlng  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
three  referenced  counties  are  In  need  of 
a  water  supply  to  realize  their  productive 
capacity.  Such  a  water  supply  could  be 
furnished  to  those  lands  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  potential  West  Sacra- 
mento Canal  unit,  Central  Valley  project, 
which  Involves  the  extension  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal.  A  feasibility  re- 
port (m  this  potential  unit  is  In  prepara- 
tion by  the  Bureau  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  it  clears  the 
several  reviews  and  clearances  required 
of  such  reports,  hopefully  later  this  year. 

However,  service  to  the  Yolo  and 
Solano  County  areas  will  require  storage 
at  Punks  Creek  in  Colusa  County  and 
continuation  of  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  at  2.100  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
Funks  Creek  southward  to  1.700  cubic 
feet  per  second  at  the  South  Colusa 
County  line.  The  enlarged  canal  would 
also  be  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the 


present  allnement  In  order  to  carry  water 
by  gravity  into  the  Oat  Creek-Cache 
Creek  basins  in  Yolo  County.  Construc- 
tion of  the  enlarged  canal  in  the  Colusa 
County  area  should  be  undertaken  forth- 
with to  avoid  delay  in  the  Tehama-Colusa 
service. 

The  forthcoming  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit 
will  propose  the  extension  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  hito  Yolo  and 
Solano  Counties.  Including  the  addition 
of  regulatory  storage  at  Punks  and  Sites 
Creeks  and  at  Oat  Creek.  Thus  the  up- 
per reaches  of  the  canal  would  be  used 
year  round,  to  deliver  water  for  storage 
during  the  nonlrrlgaticm  season. 

Construction  of  the  Colusa  County  por- 
tion of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  as 
presently  authorized  will  cost  about  $10,- 
300,000.  Construction  of  an  enlarged 
canal  at  this  time  will  cost  about  $27.- 
700.000,  or  an  Increase  of  $17,400,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  small  canal 
were  built  now  and  a  parallel  canal  of 
1,400  cubic  feet  per  second  added  when 
the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  is  au- 
thorized for  construction,  the  cost  of  the 
dual  canals  would  be  about  $33,400,000 — 
$10,300,000  plus  $23,100,000.  This  indi- 
cates a  construction  cost  saving  of  $5.- 
700.000  by  building  the  enlarged  canal 
initially.  Moreover,  current  construc- 
tion cost  trends  and  Increasing  costs  of 
lands  and  improvements  may  be  expect- 
ed to  result  in  significantly  higher  costs 
for  the  large  canal  in  future  years. 

The  incremental  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  two  canals 
in  lieu  of  a  single  large  canal  in  this 
reach  is  estimated  at  $65,000  annually. 
The  capitalized  equivalent  of  $65,000 
annually  Is  about  $2,000,000. 

The  alternative  of  ];>aral]el  canals  Is 
undesirable  ttecause  of  the  increase<|  cost, 
removal  of  additional  land  from  produc- 
tion for  right-of-way  of  a  second  canal, 
and  construction  difficulties,  including 
Interference  experienced  in  crossings  for 
the  newly  constructed  distribution  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  drainage  and  highway 
crossings. 

The  quarter-million  acres  of  land  In 
Yolo  and  Solano  Counties  requiring  sup- 
plemental water  supplies  are  organized 
In  three  districts,  each  of  which  has 
expressed  a  desire  and  willingness  to  en- 
ter Into  a  repayment  contract  for  water 
service  from  the  West  Sacramento 
Canal  imlt.  It  Is  anticipated  that  con- 
tracts could  be  negotiated  soon  after  au- 
thorization for  at  least  250,000  acre-feet. 
Yolo-Zamora  Water  District  and  Yolo 
County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District  have  already  requested 
general  information  or  draft  form  of 
contract,  and  the  third  district,  Solano 
County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Con- 
servation District,  already  has  a  contract 
for  part  of  its  needs  from  the  Bureau's 
Solano  project,  which  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching full  development. 

That  In  simimary  Is  the  sum  and  sxib- 
stance  of  the  pending  bill — ^to  allow  for 
a  slight  modification  to  an  existing  au- 
thorization saving  $10  million  anticipat- 
ing that  the  total  project  now  proceeding 
in  increments  will  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  proceed  by  gravity  flow  south 
to  Lake  Solano  In  Solano  County,  a  dls- 
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tance  of  50  miles  over  the  next  several 
years.  Ultimately,  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  will  service  better  than  400,000 
acre-feet  of  water.  The  extended  West 
Sacramento  Valley  Canal  would  deliver 
an  additional  450,000  acre-feet. 

This  dependable  supply  would  permit 
the  expansion  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment, allow  a  change  from  dry-farmed 
crops  to  higher  income  crops,  provide 
increased  yields  per  acre,  expand  the 
livestock  enterprise  and  allow  growth  in 
urban  areas.  In  addition,  the  project 
would  provide  recreation,  fishery  and 
wildlife  enhancement. 

Favorable  congressional  action  on  H  Jl. 
798  at  this  time  would  permit  orderly 
progress  on  the  current  construction 
schedule  for  service  to  Colusa  Coimty 
areas  and  avoid  the  increased  costs  and 
construction  difiBculties  which  would  be 
associated  with  the  tdtematlve  of  a  par- 
allel canal  to  be  constructed  whenever 
Congress  authorized  the  West  Sacra- 
mento Canal  unit. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides only  for  extra  capacity  to  be  built 
in  the  presently  authorized  canal,  with 
the  associated  costs  to  be  deferred;  not 
for  authorization  of  additional  works  to 
serve  new  lands.  That  is  not  embodied 
in  this  legislation.  Such  additional  works 
and  deferred  costs  will  be  subject  to  fur- 
ther consideration  upon  completion  and 
presentation  of  our  feasibility  report  on 
the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  within 
the  next  year. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  com- 
plete Tehama-Colusa  Canal  If  enlarged 
as  proposed  is  $66,575,000.  I  think  this 
expenditure  is  more  than  warranted. 
Not  only  are  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures 
reimbursable  by  the  users,  but  there  Is 
another  beneficial  side  effect  of  increased 
production,  which  means  increased  prof- 
its and,  therefore,  Increased  tax  revenues. 

If  you  axe  doubtful  of  the  real  wisdom 
of  reclamation  expenditures  In  the  West. 
take  a  look  at  the  Monticello  Dam  project 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  my 
district,  built  and  completed  in  the  fifties 
with  the  assistance  of  my  predecessor, 
the  late  Congressman  Baldwin.  The 
total  cost  of  the  project  was  $38,739,468. 
There  are  now  power  features  and  most 
of  the  costs  are  reimbursable.  In  a  re- 
port Just  published  on  the  project,  agri- 
culture production  jumped  $7  million  to 
$35  million  the  first  year  of  operation 
and  totaled  $50,470,000  last  year.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Increase  was  in  irrigated  field 
and  truck  crop  categories.  Additional 
tax  revenues  from  this  production  is  ob- 
vious and  should  {^proximate  $5  million 
per  year.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
Treasury  has  been  totally  repaid  in  the 
past  10  years  for  the  original  invest- 
ment. We  have  not  considered  either, 
first,  the  fact  that  this  Increased  pro- 
duction, directly  as  a  result  of  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  action,  indirectly  stimulated 
in  equal  proportion  other  satellite  con- 
sumer and  processing  industries.  We 
have  neither  considered  that  Increased 
water  utilization  has  had  a  salutary  ef- 
fect on  assessed  property  values  for  local 
taxatloa  The  report  referred  to  esti- 
mates that  values  have  increased  from 
50  to  100  percent  because  of  this  effect. 

In  summary,  I  think  we  have  made  a 
case  for  water  development  in  the  West. 


It  is  good  business  for  California  and  It 
is  good  business  for  Uncle  Sam.  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  grossed  and  netted 
more  dollars  than  any  State  in  the  Union 
last  year.  We  were  assisted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment only  slightly  by  way  of  price 
support,  but  in  a  major  way  through 
water  development — fortunately,  the  lat- 
ter item  is  nonrecurring. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGQETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
most  descriptive  and  incisive  and  con- 
vincing statement.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  743,  to 
authorize  an  increased  capacity  for  the 
already  authorized  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Leggett]  for  their  fine  work  In  advanc- 
ing this  legislation  and  I  wholeheartedly 
support  their  efforts. 

This  project  will  be  an  Important  de- 
velopment in  northern  California's  plans 
to  tap  its  water  resources  for  Its  own 
benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
State.  This  project  will  provide  vital 
agricultural  water  to  Napa  County  In  my 
congressional  district — many  parts  of 
which  have  suffered  a  lack  of  water  on 
several  occasions  over  the  past  several 
years. 

California  Is  now  involved  in  the  gi- 
gantic undertaking  of  developing  water 
resources  and  transporting  them  where 
they  are  needed.  The  Central  water 
project,  In  conjunction  with  proposed 
works  on  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the 
north  coast,  is  a  most  Important  aspect 
of  our  efforts  to  plan  for  the  future.  The 
bill  under  consideration  today  will  help 
this  effort  through  a  reduction  In  cost 
and  by  removing  the  need  to  construct 
another,  parallel  canal. 

Agricultural  water  in  sufHcient  quanti- 
ties Is  greatly  needed.  We  all  recognize 
the  contributions  agriculture  makes  to 
the  economy.  Authorization  of  this 
project  will  assist  in  making  certain  that 
the  production  of  our  vineyards,  farms, 
and  ranches  will  not  be  Jeopardized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  told  you  briefiy 
why  this  legislation  Is  needed  at  this  time 
and  cannot  await  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  potential  West  Sacra- 
mento Canal  unit.  I  shall  fill  in  with  a 
little  more  detail  as  to  what  Is  Involved. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Canals  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  was  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  September  26,  1950. 
One  of  the  canals  included  In  that  au- 
thorization is  the  120-mlle  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  to  deliver  water  to  216,000 
acres  lying  along  the  western  foothills  of 


the  Sacramento  Valley  In  the  Tehama, 
Glenn,  and  Colusa  Counties.  The  Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal  is  presently  under 
construction.  Its  capacity  through  the 
first  70  miles  will  range  between  2,500  and 
2.100  cubic  feet  per  second,  and.  under 
the  existing  authorization,  would  be  re- 
duced to  745  cubic  feet  per  second  south 
of  Punks  Creek — the  70-mlle  point  on  the 
caiml — and  would  gradually  decrease 
from  this  to  a  terminal  capacity  of  only 
65  cubic  feet  per  second. 

On  the  basis  of  investigations  and 
planning  subsequent  to  the  authorization 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Canals  unit. 
there  Is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  prepa- 
ration a  project  feasibility  report  on  the 
West  Sacramento  Canal  unit.  This  unit, 
if  authorized,  will  provide  water  service 
in  Yolo  and  Solano  Counties  for  irriga- 
tion as  well  as  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  The  planning  studies  in- 
dicate tliat  the  West  Sacramento  Canal 
unit  will  be  a  meritorious  and  desirable 
addition  to  the  Central  Valley  project 
and  produce  benefits  exceeding  Its  costs 
in  a  ratio  of  better  than  3  to  1.  In 
other  words,  it  is  highly  likely  that  the 
West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  will  be  au- 
thorized and  constructed  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  plarmlng  studies  In  cormectlon 
with  the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit 
Indicate  that  the  most  economical  way 
to  bring  water  from  the  Sacramento 
River  to  the  area  to  be  served  will  be  by 
a  1,400-cubIc-foot-per-second  enlarge- 
ment and  reallnement  of  the  last  50 
miles  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal.  If 
this  plan  is  to  be  Implemented,  It  is  nec- 
essary that  modification  of  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  be  authorized  at  this  time 
in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  construction  of 
the  canal  and  water  service  in  Tehama, 
Glenn,  and  Colusa  Counties.  The  alter- 
native to  enlargement  of  the  presently 
authorized  canal  now  would  be  to  build 
a  parallel  canal  later.  This  not  only 
would  be  more  expensive  but  would  be 
objectionable  for  other  reasons.  Among 
these  other  reasons,  which  have  not  been 
economically  evaluated,  are  the  right- 
of-way  problems  resulting  from  the 
piecemeal  construction  of  parallel  ca- 
nals, loss  of  good  farmland,  and  require- 
ments for  dual  crossings  of  distribution 
systems,  drainage  canals,  utilities,  and 
roads. 

The  incremental  cost  of  enlarging  the 
authorized  canal  will  be  assigned  to  the 
West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  that  imit.  If  for  some 
reason  the  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit 
is  not  authorized  and  constructed,  this 
deferred  obligation  will  be  repaid,  pur- 
suant to  language  in  H.R.  743,  from 
other  revenues  of  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

The  estimated  cost  for  that  portion  of 
the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  enlarged  Is  about  $10.3  mU- 
lion.  The  estimated  cost  of  an  enlarged 
canal  at  this  time  would  be  about  $27.7 
million  or  an  Increase  of  $17.4  million. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  Is  built  now  as  authorized 
and  a  parallel  canal  of  1,400  cubic  feet 
per  second  is  added  when  the  West 
Sacramento  Canal  tmit  Is  authorized,  the 
cost  of  the  two  parallel  canals  would  be 
about  $33.4  million,  or  $5.7  million  more 
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than  a  single  canal  with  capacity  tor  fu- 
ture use.  Thus  the  inclusion  of  future- 
use  capacity  In  the  last  50  miles  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  from  Punks 
Creek  to  Oat  Creek  at  an  Incremental 
cost  of  $17.4  million  would  result  In 
savings  of  $5.7  million  in  construction 
costs  and  additional  annual  savings  of 
j85,000  in  operating  expenses  over  the 
life  of  the  project. 

The  Subconunittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  held  complete  hearings  on 
this  legislation  prior  to  its  approval. 
The  committee  received  no  testimony  in 
owxjsition  to  the  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  authorization 
of  this  future-use  capacity  in  the  Te- 
bama-Colusa  Canal  is  fully  Justified  and 
unanimously  approved  it  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.  

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  743 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  26. 
1950.  authorizing  the  Se,crainento  Valley 
Irrigation  canals,  Central  Valley  project, 
CallXomia,  In  order  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  certain  project  features  for  future  Ir- 
rigation of  additional  lands 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Servcete  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Aot  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  canals,  Central 
Valley  project.  California,"  approved  Septem- 
ber 26.  1950  (64  Stat.  1036)  Is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  first  paragraph  of  that  section 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the  provl- 
ilons  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  provide  suf- 
lldent  extra  capacity  and  elevation  in  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  to  enable  future  water 
KfTloe  to  Yolo,  Solano,  Lake,  and  Nai>a 
Counties  for  Irrigation  and  other  purposes, 
and  to  treat  the  cost  of  providing  such  extra 
capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation.  The  de- 
ferred obligation  Is  to  be  paid  under  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  at  such  time  as  the  works 
to  serve  the  additional  arees  may  be  author- 
teed  as  an  extension  of  the  Central  Valley 
project.  In  the  event  such  works  are  not 
authorized,  the  deferred  obligation  Is  to  be 
paid  fFOTn  other  revenues  of  the  Central 
Valley  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  743)  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
t«nber  26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  irrigation  canals.  Central 
valley  project.  California,  in  order  to  In- 
Jfease  the  capacity  of  certain  project 
features  for  future  irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
uon  426,  he  reported  the  bUl  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
ana  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  TRUST  TERRITORY  OP 
THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  303)  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  House  amendment  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
ASPINALL,  Carey,  Haley,  Saylor,  and 
Morton. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  DI- 
LEMMA— ADDRESS  BY  HALBERT 
M.  JONES 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  Include  an  address 
by  Mr.  Halbert  M.  Jones.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware  of  the 
dilemma  in  the  international  textile 
trade  picture.  One  of  North  Carolina's 
most  distinguished  citizens,  and  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  Halbert  M.  Jones, 
president  of  Waverly  Mills.  Laurlnburg, 
N.C.,  recently  put  this  entire  matter  In 
its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Jones  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute's International  Trade  Cwnmittee. 
His  remarks  were  made  at  the  recent 
ATMI  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Jones  not  only  discusses  the  prob- 
lems Involved  with  respect  to  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  textile  imports  but  offers 
sound  and  constructive  solutions  to  It.  I 
Include  the  text  of  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  I  commend  its 
careful  reading  to  my  colleagues: 

Address  bt  Ms.  Jones 
I 

The  title  which  has  been  assigned  to  my 
remarks  this  morning  may  be  a  little  per- 
plexing. Welwtcr's  dictionary  defines  a  di- 
lemma as  a  "situation  Involving  choice  be- 
tween equally  unsatisfactory  alternatives." 
This  Is.  perhaps,  a  sophisticated  way  of  say- 
ing that  a  dilemma  Is  a  predicament  where 
you  are  "damned  If  you  do  and  damned  if 
you  don't." 

This  Is  about  where  the  textile  industry 
and  the  nation  have  found  themselves  In  re- 
cent years  In  International  trade  matters. 
Over  these  years  we  have  seen  our  Interna- 
tional trade  In  textiles  move  from  a  substan- 
tial export  surplus  to  a  very  large  and  In- 


creasing trade  deficit.  The  textile  Industry 
of  the  United  States  has  been  subjected  to 
the  disruptive  effects  of  rapidly  rising  im- 
ports during  a  time  when  additional  barriers 
have  been  erected  against  export  of  textiles 
from  the  United  States.  Our  nation,  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  producer  of  textiles 
In  the  world.  Is  by  far  the  largest  Importer  of 
textiles  and  a  substantial  exporter,  and  here- 
in He  the  seeds  of  our  dilemma. 

How  do  we  develop  and  Implement  inter- 
national trade  {lollcles  which  are  sound  from 
both  importing  and  exporting  viewpoints  and 
which  in  addition  are  valid  for  textile  indus- 
try growth  In  the  United  States  and  respon- 
sible in  the  discharge  of  our  international 
responsiblUties  as  a  nation?  The  purpose 
of  these  remarks  will  be  to  set  forth  the 
fundamentals  of  the  trade  policies  of  the 
textile  industry  and  the  reasons- therefor. 

n 

As  a  point  of  departure,  let  us  note  that 
the  textile  Industry  of  the  United  States  has 
made  substantial  progress  during  the  five 
years  since  1961.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  including  progressive  Industry  lead- 
ership and  actions  by  goverrmient  to  restore 
one-price  cotton,  the  negotiation  of  Inter- 
national agreements  relating  to  cotton  tex- 
tile trade,  and  more  favorable  depreciation 
and  Investment  credit  allowances.  To  these 
and  other  significant  developments  the  tex- 
tile ftodiistry  has  responded  quickly  and  posi- 
tively. Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  new  plants  and  equipment  as  the  industry 
launched  a  huge  modernization  program. 
Both  employment  and  wages  have  risen  sig- 
nificantly. Cotton  and  total  fiber  consvmip- 
tion  are  up.  Spindle  hours  operated  have 
Increased  and  Industry  earnings  have  risen. 
The  textile  Industry  has  once  again  become 
a  dynamic,  growing  Industry  making  lt> 
vital  contribution  to  our  economy. 

During  this  period,  and  especially  during 
the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  developing 
an  Increasingly  acute  situation  In  the  Inter- 
national texUle  trade  of  the  United  States, 
the  dire  effects  of  which  have  been  camou- 
flaged by  the  textile  cycle,  the  high  level  of 
economic  activity  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  greatly  increased  military  requirements 
for  textiles.  Imports  have  reached  entirely 
new  and  damaging  dimensions  while  exports 
have  faced  Increasing  barriers  around  the 
world. 

Since  1961.  cotton  textile  Imports  have 
risen  dramatically,  from  720,000,000  square 
yards  equivalent  to  1,823,000,000  in  1966,  with 
most  of  the  increases  coming  In  1962,  1965. 
and  1966.  Instead  of  a  growth  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 6%  per  year  which  was  contem- 
plated with  the  negotiation  of  the  long  term 
textUe  agreement,  we  have  seen  a  growth  of 
24%  In  1965,  and  an  astounding  39%  In  1966. 
Certainly  the  administration  of  the  Long 
Term  Arrangement  has  not  been  effective  in 
the  restraint  of  these  Imports  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Man-made  fiber  textile  Imports,  on  which 
there  are  no  quantitative  restraints,  have 
risen  from  approximately  121,000,000  square 
yards  in  1961  to  nearly  800,000,000  in  1968, 
about  seven  times  greater,  and  showing  a 
growth  factor  of  70%  In  1966  and  40%  in 
1966.  Such  growth.  If  continued,  can  only 
be  disastrous  for  the  United  States  Industry 
and  its  employees. 

Wool  textiles  Increased  from  85,000.000 
square  yards  in  1961  to  175,000,000  in  1966, 
more  than  doubling. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  textile  Import  prob- 
lem is  an  all-fiber  one.  Total  textile  Im- 
ports rose  from  926,000,000  square  yards 
equivalent  In  1961  to  2,796,000,000  in  1B68,  a 
level  three  times  that  of  five  years  earlier. 
Imports  which  In  1961  took  less  than  6% 
are  now  taking  well  over  10%  of  the  United 
States  market.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
textile  Industry  views  with  great  dlstrees 
these  trends  which  show  no  signs  of  de- 
clining? 
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Ten  per  cent  may  sound  like  a  modest 
figure,  but  how  much  are  2.800,000,000 
square  yards  of  textiles?  The  quantity 
staggers  o\ir  Imagination,  nearly  1,600,000 
miles  of  tertlles  36  inches  wide.  If  you  just 
had  a  way  to  hang  them  up  and  keep  them 
there,  our  Imports  of  textiles  in  1966  would 
provide  a  road  20  feet  wide  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  for  our  astronauts,  and,  with 
the  current  conditions  in  the  textile  market, 
this  would  be  an  excellent  use  for  them. 

How  much  employment  do  Imports  of 
2,800.000,000  yards  of  textiles  represent?  Be- 
cause these  Imports  cover  relatively  simple 
yarns  as  well  as  highly  fabricated  apparel 
items  and  all  between,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  an  accurate  figure  for  labor  con- 
tent— but  representing  well  over  10%  of  our 
U.S.  production  It  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  these  imports  replace  jobs  for 
200,000-250,000  persons  directly  In  textiles 
plus  another  100-150.000  indirectly  In  those 
Industries  which  supply  materials  and  serv- 
ices to  textiles.  Surely  this  kind  of  displace- 
ment Is  serious  even  for  a  great  nation  like 
the  United  States. 

The  quantities  are  staggering,  but  even 
these  would  not  concern  us  greatly  If  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  such  continuous 
growth  in  imports  could  be  absorbed  In  the 
United  States  markets  without  damage  to 
the  U.S.  textile  industry  and  nation.  It  is 
now  clear  that  these  Imports  have  been 
the  major  factor  cutting  short  the  recenfrise 
of  the  textile  cycle,  and  forcing  the  Industry 
once  again  Into  a  situation  where  operating 
schedules  are  being  ciirtalled.  markets  are 
disrupted,  prices  depressed,  and  hours  of  em- 
ployment and  profits  declining.  The  gains 
of  the  past  five  years  are,  therefore,  already 
seriously  impaired  by  the  high  level  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  made  from  all  fibers.  This 
damage  Is  occiuTlng  at  a  time  when  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  business  cycle  remains  high 
in  the  United  States.  How  much  more  seri- 
ous it  will  be  when  our  general  proeperlty 
abates  I 

It  U  of  course  true  that  a  pine  tree  never 
grows  to  the  sky,  but  it  seems  certain  that, 
given  the  expansion  of  textile  fiber  and  proc- 
essing capacity  already  in  progress  abroad 
and  the  relative  openness  of  the  United 
States  markets  to  all  who  have  low-wage  tex- 
tile indiistriee,  the  rapid  growth  of  imports 
of  textiles  will  continue  until  our  nation  has 
an  effective  program  to  limit  the  growth  at 
Imports  of  all  textiles  and  to  keep  such  ex- 
pansion orderly  and  reasonable. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  any  montb-to- 
montb  or  short  term  declines  in  Imports. 
These  declines  reflect  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  market  and  do  not  Imply  any 
basic  change  In  the  long  term  trend.  These 
decUnee  are  temporary  only  and  will  surely 
turn  to  increases  again,  as  soon  as  the 
domestic  market  stabilizes.  In  a  weak 
market,  such  as  we  have  today,  even  smaller 
quantities  of  imports  magnify  their  disrup- 
tive impact. 

While  imports  have  been  growing  dramat- 
ically, experts  have  remained  relatively 
static  or  declining.  In  terms  of  dollars,  ex- 
ports declined  frofn  9718,000,000  in  1964  to 
$671,000,000  in  1966,  and  recovered  only 
modestly  in  1966.  The  res\ilt  has  been  that 
the  balance  of  trade  deficit  on  textiles  has 
now  reached  (800,000,000,  equal  to  60%  of 
the  total  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  the 
United  States.  Clearly  It  is  time  to  put  into 
effect  a  program  to  prevent  disaster  In  our 
balance  of  payment  accounts. 
m 

In  seeking  to  develop  sound  Intematlonal 
trade  policies,  the  textile  industry  proceeds 
from  certain  fundamental  beliefs  regard- 
ing Itself,  its  position  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  relation  to  the  textile 
Indiistrles  and  markets  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  first  of  these,  which  needs  no  defense 
before  this  audience,  Is  that  the  textile  fiber 


and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States  are  indispensable  and  basic  for  the 
United  States  In  providing  one  of  the  prime 
necessities  for  our  people  and  our  indus- 
tries in  employing  directly  well  over  2,000,000 
persons  and  Indirectly  another  2,000,000  on 
farms.  In  chemicals,  machinery  production, 
and  others,  and  in  Its  essentiality  to  our  mili- 
tary security.  No  major  nation  which  values 
its  stability  and  safety  can  be  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  any  significant  portion  of 
its  requirements  for  such  a  prime  necessity 
as  textiles.  We  have  had  experience  in  the 
past  which  confirms  that  when  at  any  time 
our  domestically  produced  supplies  of  fiber 
and  textiles  cannot  provide  substantially  all 
of  our  requirements,  the  prices  on  imports 
rise  dramatically.  Dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  any  material  portion  of  our 
textile  needs,  therefore,  would  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  the  stability  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Without  grave  damage  to  our  nation,  this 
textile  Industry  is  not  expendable  either  In 
our  foreign  policy  decisions  or  In  our  con- 
cern to  aid  developing  countries.  If  this 
industry  declines,  where  will  the  4.000,000 
employees  dependent  upon  it  be  put  to 
work?  Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  are 
expending  millions  of  dollars  to  meet  the 
problems  of  poverty,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
cripple  an  Industry  which  makes  such  a 
substantial  contribution  to  our  nation's  em- 
ployment and  economy  and  supplies  such  es- 
sential materials  for  our  people. 

The  second  conviction  follows  from  the 
first.  If  our  domestic  textile  needs  are  to 
be  met  from  stable,  domestic,  and  depend- 
able sources.  If  this  Industry  Is  to  Increase 
its  employment  opportunities  and  make  its 
needed  contributions  to  the  economy  of 
the  nation,  it  must  be  a  growing  and  dy- 
namic one.  It  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  the  total  market  for  textiles  in  the 
United  States  will  grow  at  an  average  rate 
of  3%  to  4%  a  year,  and  so  the  industry 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  Its 
vigoroiis  expansion  provided  that  growth  is 
not  usurped  by  low  priced  imports  produced 
by  low  wage  industries.  We  have  learned, 
to  our  sorrow,  the  problems  of  a  contracting 
Industry  over  the  nearly  forty  years  from 
the  early  twenties  to  the  early  sixties,  and 
the  industry  must  not  be  forced  back  to 
this  pattern  of  stagnation.  Not  just  stability 
but  the  continued  growth  of  the  industry, 
to  serve  both  our  domestic  markets  and  the 
enlarging  textile  markets  abroad,  are  thus 
necessary  to  our  industrial  health  and  pros- 
perity. Both  individual  companies  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole  must  grow  to  survive 
in  our  highly  competitive  economy. 

A  third  certainty  affirms  that  because  the 
new  technology  of  the  textile  industry  Is 
so  widely  known  and  used  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  because  of 
the  wide  disparity  In  wage  levels  between 
the  United  States  and  the  lower  wage  na- 
tions, it  is  Impoaalble  for  the  United  States 
industry,  which  Is  without  question  the 
most  efficient  and  productive  in  the  world, 
to  compete  effectively  with  the  costs  and 
prices  of  countries  like  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  India,  and  others.  Wage 
scales  in  the  United  States  textile  Industry 
average  in  excess  of  $2.00  per  hour  com- 
pared with  36<  in  Japan,  25<  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  18^  in  Portugal.  We  often  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  what  the  textile  industry  needs 
Is  greater  capital  Investment  to  counter- 
balance these  differentials,  but  let  me  affirm 
that  unlimited  capital  expenditures  by  the 
United  States  industry — and  there  have  been 
and  will  be  billlona  of  dollars  expended  by 
the  Industry  to  improve  its  efficiency — un- 
limited capital  expenditures  cannot  offset 
by  Increased  efficiency  and  productivity 
these  wide  differences  in  wages,  which  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  textile  costs.  It  Is 
manifestly  unfair  to  ask  the  highly  efflcl«nt 
U.S.  employee  to  compete  for  the  growth 


of  our  domestic  markets  with  the  product* 
of  wage  levels  which  are  only  a  minor  frac- 
tion of  our  own  and  which  are  so  far  be. 
low  the  legal  standards  in  our  country. 
Therefore.  United  States  industry  and  its 
employees  are.  and  will  continue  to  l>e,  sit- 
ting ducks  for  the  low  wage  exporting  coun- 
tries until  a  means  Is  found  to  exercise  effec- 
tive restraint  over  the  Imports  of  all  typei 
of  textiles  and  fibers. 

The  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  textile  Industry  Is  further  Jeopardized 
by  the  fact  that  a  substantial  portion  of  tbe 
exports  of  textiles  to  the  United  States  art 
subsidized  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Be- 
cause so  many  devices  are  used  to  accom- 
plish this  result,  no  exact  quantities  have 
been  determined,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  a  significant  portion  of  our  im- 
ports are  so  subsidized.  We  do  know  that 
many  textile  items  exported  to  the  United 
States  are  sold  at  higher  prices  In  their 
countries  of  origin,  tending  to  confirm  thtt 
belief.  We  also  can  be  pretty  sure  that 
often  the  earning  of  dollar  exchange  is  the 
principal  objective  of  the  export  to  the 
United  States,  with  the  margin  for  the  ex- 
porter being  earned  not  on  the  textile,  on 
which  he  may  take  a  sizable  loss,  but  on  the 
purchases  made  with  the  exchange  so  ob- 
tained. Thus  the  low  wage  advantage  of  the 
foreign  producer  is  often  further  magnified 
by  subsidy  or  by  other  considerations  which 
are  outside  normal  competitive  practices  and 
the  U.S.  textile  manufacturer  Is  thus  sub- 
jected to  a  grossly  unfair  competitive  situ- 
ation. Studies  are  now  underway  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  subsidies  on  exports 
of  textiles  to  the  United  States  and  we  await 
this  information  with  great  interest. 

IV 

Having  stated  these  convictions  which  the 
U.S.  textile  industry  holds  about  Its  position 
in  both  this  counU^  and  the  world,  let  ua 
move  on  to  point  out  that  as  an  industry  we 
recognize  the  heavy  responsibilities  which 
the  United  States  carries  as  the  leader  ol 
the  Free  World,  and  we  strongly  concur  with 
the  point  of  view  that  growing  Intematlonal 
trade  is  desirable  to  strengthen  the  economy 
of  our  own  nation  and  that  of  our  trading 
partners.  In  particular  we  support  the  U£. 
position  that  the  strengthening  of  the  econ- 
omies of  the  underdeveloped  nations  repre- 
sents one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  against 
the  spread  of  unsound  Ideologies  believing 
that  nations  with  strong  growing  economlea 
and  with  Improving  standards  of  living  pro- 
vide strength  for  the  free  world. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  point  out  that  growth 
of  trade  "per  se"  is  not  necessarily  good,  ai 
so  many  of  the  free  trade  fraternity  would 
tiave  us  believe.  Today,  trade  policy  has  be- 
come a  vital  Instrument  of  political  policy. 
This  often  produces  trade  policies  which 
contradict  the  belief  that  international  trade 
should  not  mean  the  displacement  of  estab- 
lished and  efficient  home  production  and 
trade  of  one  country  by  another.  Certainly 
It  should  not  be  permissible  for  low  wage 
scales  in  one  country  to  provide  the  instru- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  established  and 
efficient  Indvistrles  in  another. 

In  recent  years.  It  would  appear  that  our 
Intematlonal  trade  polices  have  been  much 
more  Infiuenced  by  international  polltlcsl 
conslderatloiu  and  that  therefore  In  this  di- 
lemma a  comprehensive  reappraisal  of  our 
foreign  trade  policies  is  called  for  if  we  are 
to  achieve  a  realistic  balance  In  empbaslf 
between  our  desires  for  a  healthy  and  grow- 
ing level  of  world  trade  and  for  a  strong,  se- 
cure and  expanding  American  economy. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  In  support  of 
our  government's  policy  to  expand  trade  and 
to  assist  the  developing  countries  in  enlarg- 
ing their  markets  for  exportable  products, 
tft«  United  States  textile  tTuiristry  is  irUHflJ 
to  share  the  growth  of  our  markets  v>ith  ovr 
friends  abroad.    Note  that  the  emphasis  U 
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placed  upon  sharing  the  growth  of  our  mar- 
kets, and  this  share  of  growth  by  the  fcvelgn 
supplier  should  not  exceed  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  the  market  currently  sup- 
plied by  the  foreign  producers.  But  let  me 
emphasize  that  the  United  States  industry 
is  completely  unwilling  to  have  the  growth 
of  our  markets  usurped  by  imports  or  to  have 
present  productive  capacity  and  employment 
displaced  by  imports.  There  should  be  a 
rollback  from  the  extraordinarily  high  levels 
of  imports  reached  in  1966  when  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry had  committed  Itself  to  meet  our  mili- 
tary needs,  but  given  the  present  U.S.  respon- 
sibility In  the  Free  World  and  our  desire  to 
aid  the  developing  countries,  the  industry 
recognizes  the  probability  of  long-term  in- 
creases In  Imports  of  textiles.  Its  concern 
is  to  keep  these  Increases  within  reasonable 
and  supportable  levels  and  from  sources 
which  make  the  most  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  Implementation  of  U.S.  Interna- 
tional economic  development  policy. 

Let  us  note  at  this  point  that  if  our  trade 
policies  are  being  designed  to  assist  the  de- 
veloping countries,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
permit  Japan,  with  Its  highly  developed  in- 
dustrial economy,  nor  Hong  Kong,  with  its 
relatively  small  population  of  lass  than  5 
million  persons,  to  supply  such  a  tremendous 
yardage  and  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
textile  Imports.  In  1966  Japan  shipped  33  % 
and  Hong  Kong  16%  of  all  textiles  exported 
to  the  U.S. — a  shipment  from  these  two  na- 
tions of  1,328.000,000  equivalent  square  yards, 
or  48%  of  the  total.  Quantities  from  these 
sources,  which  are  among  the  very  low  wage 
producers,  should  be  restricted  and  reduced. 

In  the  area  of  exports,  the  policlee  of  the 
United  States  textile  industry  emphasize  that 
the  United  States  should  be  given  equal  op- 
portunities with  other  exporting  nations  in 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  There 
are  approximately  fifty  countries  in  the  world 
which  limit  or  prohibit  the  importation  of 
textiles  from  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  such  as  Mexico,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  are 
substantial  exporters  to  the  Unit«d  sutes 
markets.  We  are  told  that  last  year  80% 
of  all  United  States  exports  entered  noarkets 
In  which  our  strongest  competitor  faced 
lower  trade  barriers  than  do  we  on  Identical 
items.  Surely  with  our  markets  the  most 
open  in  the  wo^ld  to  those  who  would  export 
to  us,  we  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  in 
the  foreign  markets.  The  most-favored- 
natlon  principle  seems  to  be  one  which  we 
observe  rather  scrupuIo\uly  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  observes  It  In  Its  breach.  Maybe 
It  is  time  for  us  to  give  a  good  hard  look  at 
the  moet-favored-nation  concept  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  It  does  support  our 
nation's  objectives  of  economic  growth  at 
home  and  abroad. 


These  two  basic  positions:  a  wllitngneas  to 
share  the  growth,  but  only  the  growth,  of 
our  markets  with  our  friends  abroad,  and 
the  claim  to  equal  access  to  markets  abroad, 
constitute  the  foundations  of  our  specific 
objectives  in  InternaUonal  textile  trade  mat- 
ters. There  are  no&ny  facets  of  these  objec- 
tives, but  I  shall  outline  briefly  only  the 
four  which  we  stress  currently  as  most 
urgent. 

1.  We  believe  that  there  should  i)e  no  re- 
duction in  tariffs  on  textiles  and  textile  fibers 
m  the  Kennedy  Round.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  we  refer  to  cotton,  man-made,  and  wool 
textiles  In  this  position.  One  of  the  most 
important  InstrumenU  used  in  the  regula- 
tion of  Intematlonal  trade  is,  of  course,  tariff 
policy.  We  have  learned  that,  with  the 
present  wide  disparity  In  wage  levels  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  countries  of  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  Southern  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
tensive subsidization  of  exports  by  other 
countries,  and  with  the  concentration  of 
much  trading  in  the  hands  of  large  trading 
companies  and  state  trading  agencies,  present 


tariffs  on  textiles  coiutltute  no  barrier  to 
the  growth  of  imports  nor  do  they  prevent 
extensive  price  disruption.  Tariff  levels,  of 
course,  affect  the  relative  attractiveness  of 
United  States  markets  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer and  the  price  level  at  which  he  will  sell 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  under  these  circum- 
stances win  only  serve  to  make  United  States 
markets  more  attractive,  will  Increase  Import 
pressures,  and  will  make  possible  more  exten- 
sive price  disruption,  adding  to  an  alretidy 
intolerable  situation. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  industry  does 
not  support  tariff  levels  as  walls  behind 
which  Inefficiency  of  production  nor  over- 
pricing of  products  may  hide.  But  tariffs  are 
vital  Instruments  to  protect  the  higher 
standards  of  living  of  employees  who  them- 
selves are  skillfull  and  engaged  in  the  most 
efficient  textile  production  of  the  world,  and 
to  prevent  their  displacement  by  wage  stand- 
ards which  are  illegal  In  the  U.S.  This  in- 
dustry, whose  prices  have  been  relatively 
stable  and  which  is  highly  efficient,  therefore, 
must  always  seek  reasonable  tariff  levels  and 
vigorously  oppose  reduction  of  tariffs  so  long 
as  present  disparities  exist  in  world  wage 
levels.  Certainly  It  Is  patently  absurd  to 
apply  to  a  long  established  industry  with 
world-wide  productive  facilities  such  as  tex- 
tiles and  with  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
already  invested  the  same  tariff  and  free- 
trade  phlloeophieB  that  could  apply  to  new 
and  highly  sophisticated  technological  In- 
dustries with  only  limited  world-wide  pro- 
duction potentials  and  competition. 

2.  A  second  objective  of  the  Industry  has 
been  the  extension  of  the  Long  Term  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangement  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  September  30,  1967,  without  change 
and  the  return  to  firm  administration  of  the 
LTA  and  the  Bilateral  Agreements  under  it, 
so  as  to  assure  an  orderly  pattern  of  cotton 
textile  Imports  in  line  with  the  expectations 
of  growth  which  were  contemplated  In  the 
original  negotiations.  As  an  Industry  we  are 
pleased  that  extension  of  the  LTA  has  been 
assured,  but  we  are  greatly  disappointed 
that  the  term  Is  apparently  to  be  three  years 
rather  than  five.  It  has  been  our  view  that 
the  lll>erallzation  of  our  bilateral  agreements 
and  of  the  LTA  administration  already  in 
effect  would  more  than  Justify  extension  for 
a  five  year  period — which  is  a  very  short 
time  in  International  trade  patterns.  Cotton 
textile  Imports  are  still  the  major  textile  item 
In  our  International  trade  and  the  LTA  con- 
tinues to  be  a  vital  Instxtmaent  for  attaining 
an  orderly  trade.  The  question  may  well  be 
asked.  "How  much  value  is  the  LTA  when 
we  can  have  such  an  explosion  of  cotton 
textile  imports  as  occurred  In  1966  and  in 
1966?"  Just  let  us  note  first  that  we  have 
no  way  of  estimating  accurately  how  large 
these  imports  would  be  without  the  LTA. 
They  surely  would  be  sulsstantlally  larger 
from  those  countries  which  are  shipping  up 
to  their  full  agreement  level,  such  as  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong,  It  also  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  LTA  does  provide  the  mechanism 
ior  effective  reasonable  restraints  and  that 
it  Is  the  administration  of  the  LTA  rather 
than  the  instrument  itself  which  has  per- 
mitted such  rapid  growth. 

3.  A  third  objective  Is  the  development  and 
establishment  of  effective  procedxires  for 
placing  quantitative  restraints  on  the  growth 
of  Imports  of  man-made  fiber  and  man-made 
fiber  and  wool  textile  products.  As  of  today 
there  are  no  restraints,  other  than  very  in- 
adequate tariffs,  to  unlimited  export  of  man- 
made  fiber  and  textiles  to  the  United  States. 
With  the  already  confirmed  Increases  In  man- 
made  fiber  and  textile  producing  capacity  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  It  is  certain  that  we 
shall  continue  to  witness  an  increasingly 
damaging  acceleration  of  such  exports  to  the 
United  States  market.  Without  effective  re- 
straints It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
man-made  textile  Imports  exceed  those  of 
cotton  textiles. 


The  doubling  of  wool  textile  Imports  In  the 
United  States  since  1961  has  already  resulted 
In  substantial  liquidation  of  the  wool  textile 
industry,  and  such  will  no  doubt  continue 
unless  quantitative  restraints  can  be  made 
effective.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
highly  Industrialized  and  low  wage  nation  of 
Japan  is  by  far  the  largest  supplier  of  both 
man-coade  fiber  and  wool  textiles  to  the 
United  States,  and  these  are  under  no  quan- 
titative restraints. 

Provision  for  orderly  patterns  in  only  the 
cotton  portion  of  the  textile  trade  can  but 
result  in  chaos  in  the  US.  textile  markets. 
The  need  to  move  on  man-made  and  wool 
textiles  Is,  therefore,  most  urgent.  The 
methods  to  obtain  such  control  are  not  yet 
clear  and  we  must  leave  the  channels  to  be 
pursued  to  our  government.  Possible  ap- 
proaches include:  (1)  Multilateral  agree- 
ments such  as  the  LTA;  (2)  Bilateral  agree- 
ments such  as  the  Japanese  agreement  and 
(3)  Unilateral  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  alone. 
If  satisfactory  results  cannot  be  achieved  by 
negotiations,  then  unilateral  action  will  be 
necessary. 

In  the  past,  textile  trade  problems  have 
had  to  reach  a  state  of  acute  crisis  before  the 
government  became  concerned  with  solutions 
which  only  It  could  produce.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  ap- 
proach would  be  to  deal  with  these  man- 
made  and  wool  textile  import  problems  be- 
fore they  t>ecome  completely  unmanageable 
and  before  they  destroy  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past  five  years. 

4.  A  fourth  objective,  relating  to  our  ex- 
port goals,  would  urge  our  government 
through  negotiations  to  seek  to  obtain  equal 
treatment  for  U.S.  textiles  in  the  countries 
of  the  world  which  now  discriminate  against 
us.  We  recognize  that  each  country  has 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  Itself,  but  we 
do  feel  strongly  that  trade  barriers  should  not 
protect  Inefficiency  on  any  long  term  basis 
and  that  our  textiles  should  have  parity  of 
treatment.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  will  make  little  progress  In  the 
non-tariff  barrier  areas  of  discrimination  and 
direct  negotiations  with  the  discriminating 
countries  would  seem,  to  be  indicated. 

VI 

Would  the  implementation  of  these  policies 
and  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  solve 
our  dilemma  in  Intematlonal  trade?  Would 
they  constitute  the  actions  of  responsible 
textile  Industry  citizenship  both  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world?  Now  obviously 
the  achievement  of  these  objectives  will  not 
be  Improved  by  the  free  traders  who  believe 
In  rapid  removal  of  barriers  and  reductions  of 
tariffs  regardless  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
U.S.  economy  and  employment,  but  let  us  ex- 
amine what  such  a  program  cotild  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve  for  the  Industry,  for  our 
people  as  a  whole,  and  for  our  nation  in  its 
responsibilities  to  the  Free  World. 

First  of  all,  such  a  program  would  reassure 
the  textile  Industry  regarding  the  intentions 
of  the  government  concerning  the  future  of 
textile  noanufacturlng  In  the  United  States. 
This  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  future 
would,  without  question,  produce  increasing 
capital  Investment  and  employment  in  the 
industry.  The  dynamic  growth  of  the  Indus- 
try which  has  characterized  the  past  three 
years  would  be  magnified  and  extended,  and 
the  U.S.  would  be  assured  of  stable,  depend- 
able, and  indispensable  domestic  sources  for 
its  growing  and  vital  textile  needs.  The  pres- 
sures to  move  production  capacity  abroad 
to  serve  this  market  from  low  wage  areas 
would  be  largely  removed  and  this  great  in- 
dustry could  proceed  to  enlarge  Its  contribu- 
tions to  our  economy  in  general  and  to  the 
war  on  poverty  and  unemployment  in  par- 
ticular. 

These  would  seem  to  be  reasons  enough  to 
warrant  the  implementation  of  these  objec- 
tives, but,  in  addition,  such  a  program  would 
permit  an  increasing  level  of  intematlonal 
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trade  In  textiles  and  would  maice  available 
growing  markets  In  the  U.S.  for  the  textile 
products  of  developing  countries  In  accord- 
ance with  our  International  commitments. 

This  would  Indeed  be  a  very  large  and 
growing  market  which  in  1966  reached 
nearly  a  billion  800  million  square  yards  for 
the  exporters  to  the  United  States.  Let  vis 
note  that  a  strong  United  States  textile  In- 
dustry devoted  to  the  creative  enlarging  of 
the  total  market  for  textiles  In  the  United 
States  will  also  make  major  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  these  markets  for  imports. 
The  forelgfn  producer  does  little  creative 
market  development  and  Is  almost  entirely 
dependent  in  the  U.S.  on  the  market  created 
by  the  aggressive  merchandising  and  promo- 
tion of  textiles,  by  the  domestic  industry. 
The  program  which  we  propose  would  pro- 
vide assurances  of  stability  for  the  develop- 
ing nations,  and  they  could  proceed  with 
confidence  In  their  economic  planning  and 
thus  minimize  the  costly  errors  which  tem- 
porarily unlimited  exports  of  textiles  to  the 
U.S.  would  encourage.  This  program  would 
also  stimulate  these  countries  to  give  prece- 
dence to  the  internal  development  of  their 
productive  capabilities  and  living  standards 
which  alone  can  provide  the  foundation  for 
a  nation's  prosperity. 

For  the  U.S.  consumer  a  vigorous,  highly 
competitive  domestic  Industry  U  his  beat 
guarantee  of  adequate  supply  and  of  sotmd 
and  economical  pricing  of  textile  products. 
The  record  of  the  Industry  In  recent  years 
In  matntainiTig  stable  prices  to  the  consumer 
through  a  period  of  peak  demand  has  been 
outstanding  and  this  program  would  assure 
the  continuance  of  the  kind  of  strong  com- 
petition which  supports  the  best  Interests 
of  the  publla 

These  are  all  results  which  are  reasonable 
to  expect  and  sound  In  the  Interest  of  the 
nation  both  in  Its  domestic  economy  and  In 
relation  to  Its  responsibilities  abroad.  It  Is 
our  view  that  the  objectives  represent  a 
program  of  responsible  textile  industry  citi- 
zenship In  our  complex  world  today. 

Let  me  conclude  on  a  personal  note  if 
you  will.  This  year  marks  my  thirty-sixth 
In  the  textile  Industry.  The  Industry  is  far 
stronger  today  than  ever  before  in  Its  his- 
tory, In  Its  financial  resources,  In  its  man- 
agement and  merchandising  effectiveness,  in 
the  efficiency  of  its  plants,  and  In  the  skills 
of  Its  employees.  The  future  before  It  is 
the  brightest  ever,  provided  only  that  we 
bring  the  Import  levels  of  all  textiles  under 
reasonable  and  orderly  control.  Such  is  not 
only  in  the  best  Interest  of  our  own  Industry 
and  nation  but  also  in  the  long-run  Interest 
of  o\ir  friends  throughout  the  Free  World. 


AUBURN  UNIVERSITY  SETS  NEW 
RECORD  FOR  BLOOD  DONATIONS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
last  few  days  prominent  space  and  loca- 
tion in  our  daily  newspapers  were  given 
to  a  report  of  a  group  of  protestors  who 
have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  North 
Vietnam.  During  this  trip,  they  sup- 
posedly visited  hospitals  and  distributed 
medical  supplies. 

While  nationwide  press  coverage  was 
being  given  to  these  protestors  whose 
acts  were  giving  aid  and  support  to  our 
enemies,  an  event  of  patriotism  that  took 
place  in  my  State  of  Alabama  went 
largely  unnoticed  by  our  Nation's  press. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  last  week — April  5  and  6 — 
the  faculty,  students,  employees,  and 
their  families  at  Auburn  University  do- 
nated 4,812  pints  of  blood  for  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  This  2-day 
total  set  a  new  world  record  and  thereby 
surpassed  the  old  mark  of  3,507  pints — 
which,  incidentally,  was  set  by  Auburn 
University  in  April  1966. 

Some  of  these  collegians,  Mr.  Speaker, 
stood  in  line  for  3  hours  to  make  their 
donations,  and  others  had  to  be  turned 
away  when  they  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated before  the  end  of  the  day.  Over 
3,000  of  the  donors  were  under  21  years 
of  age.  so  they  had  to  obtain  special  per- 
mission from  their  parents  before  they 
could  donate. 

The  people  of  Alabama  are  proud  that 
no  draft  cards  have  been  burned  and  no 
antiwar,  sit-in  demonstrations  have  been 
held  in  our  State.  We  fully  support  the 
young  Americans  who  are  fighting  com- 
munism in  southeast  Asia,  and  this  sup- 
port was  plainly  evident  last  week  at 
Auburn  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  April  7.  1967.  issue  of  the  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  Post  Herald  gives  additional 
details  of  this  unusual  and  highly  com- 
mendable event: 

AU  Sets  Woelo  Blood  Record 

AtTBtmN,  April  6. — Auburn  Umveralty  stu- 
dents, backed  by  plped-ln  music  and  school 
tradition,  turned  out  In  record  numbers  to- 
day to  break  two  of  their  own  world  blood 
drive  marks. 

The  single  day  total  of  25fi3  plntc  broke  the 
2264-plnt  record  set  yesterday  and  the  two- 
day  total  of  4812  pints  broke  the  3507-plnt 
mark  set  at  Auburn  In  April  1966. 

In  addition  to  those  donating,  600  other 
prospective  donors  were  rejected  for  medical 
reasons. 

Throughout  the  hot,  dry  day  students  filed 
continuously  through  the  blood  donation 
Unes  in  the  Students  AcUvltles  Building.  A 
total  of  400  additional  bottles  were  brought 
In  from  Birmingham  to  handle  the  overflow 
crowds. 

Both  days,  students  had  to  be  turned  away 
when  afternoon  registration  lines  closed. 
Many  who  were  turned  away  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  donate  when  a  Red  Cross  blood- 
mobile  visits  Auburn  in  May. 

Blood  collected  from  students  at  that  time 
will  be  added  to  the  two-day  drive  total. 
SHoirrs  ORXZT  new  record 

When  the  record-breaking  pint  was  col- 
lected, workers  and  donors  in  the  building 
joined  In  yelUng  a  loud  "War  Eagle." 

About  250  staff  and  volunteer  Red  Cross 
personnel  and  275  student  volnteers  worked 
In  registering  donors  and  collecting  blood. 

After  the  final  tally  was  In,  President  Harry 
M.  PhUpott  said,  "This  drive  is  a  wonderful 
demonstration  of  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
of  Auburn  students. 

"I  am  as  proud  of  them  as  I  can  be." 

TUBUTX  TX>  STUDENTS 

James  E.  Foy.  dean  of  student  affairs,  also 
praised  the  Auburn  student  body.  "You 
can't  call  this  turnout  anything  but  hero- 
lam."  Foy  said.  "It  took  a  lot  for  these 
students  to  come  out  the  way  they  did.  I 
know  they  will  look  In  the  mirror  now  and 
see  a  different  person.  They  should  all  be 
proud  of  the  job  that  has  been  done." 

The  blood  will  be  sent  to  the  Birmingham 
Regional  Blood  Center  for  testing  and  typing. 
It  will  then  go  to  mUltary,  veteran  and  civil- 
ian hospitals  throughout  the  world. 

The    Birmingham    Region    was    fifth    In 


amount  of  donations  among  the  56  blood  rt< 
glons  throughout  the  coiuitry  last  year. 

Auburn  University  leads  aU  donors  In  the 
region  and  Mississippi  State  University  u 
second. 


POSTMASTER  OP  CHICAGO  TALKS 
ON  EQUALITY  AND  RESPGNSI- 
BILITY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  the  Postmaster  of 
Chicago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
ray  remarks  to  include  an  address  at  the 
Pilgrim  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago  bs 
Henry  W.  McGee,  postmaster  of  Chi- 
cago, as  published  In  the  March  1967 
Issue  of  the  University  of  Chicago  maga- 
zine. Mr.  McQee,  the  first  Negro  post- 
master of  Chicago  and  an  active  civic 
and  commurdty  leader,  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
In  1961.    The  address  follows: 

Negro  Frkboom,  Equautt.  and 

RxspoNsanjTT 

(By  Henry  W.  McOee) 

But  God  has  so  adjusted  the  body,  giving 
greater  honor  to  the  inferior  part,  that  there 
may  be  no  discord  in  the  body,  but  that  the 
meynbera  may  have  the  same  care  for  one 
another.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  sujjr 
together;  if  one  member  is  honored,  all  re- 
joice  together.— I  CorlnthUns,  XII.  24-28. 

What  Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians  nearly 
2,000  years  ago  la  Just  as  appropriate  today. 
The  Civil  Rights  Revolution  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  freedom  and  equality  are  not 
divisible,  and  caimot  be  extended  to  some 
and  withheld  from  others.  Either  we  are  all 
free  or  none  of  us  are  free. 

The  failure  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  put 
the  Civil  Rights  blU  of  1966,  coupled  with 
the  recent  decision  by  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  which  upheld  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  civil  rights  demonstrators  on  etste 
property,  sounds  an  alarm  which  needs  cIom 
attention. 

Whether  we  belong  to  the  powerful  m«- 
Jorlty  or  the  struggling  minority  makes  lltUe 
difference.  The  alarm  sounds  a  challenge 
for  all  of  us.  even  If  the  majority  of  both 
groups  faU  to  even  hear  the  alarm. 

The  turbulent  sixties  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  another  period  In  the  history 
of  our  country.  In  order  to  understand  and 
correctly  evaluate  our  present  situation,  we 
must  examine  the  past.  Most  of  the  fallurea 
experienced  by  people  or  nations  result  from 
an  Inability  to  correctly  read  and  Interpret 
history.  We  cannot  avoid  future  mlBtaiee 
unless  we  recognize  the  errors  of  the  past. 

Most  people  agree  that  we  are  at  the  croM- 
roads  In  the  struggle  for  full  and  complete 
freedom  for  the  Negro.  But  freedom  for  the 
Negro  la  Inextricably  entwined  with  freedom 
for  all  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
long  as  we  have  poverty  and  Ignorance  ram- 
pant In  America  and  the  World,  we  cannot 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

Since  poverty  and  Ignorance  are  at  the 
root  of  our  problem,  and  since  there  «« 
more  poor  and  Ignorant  white  people  than 
there  are  Negroes,  the  problem  cannot  be 
labeled  a  Negro  problem.  It  Is  a  national 
problem  and  It  must  be  tackled  by  all  peopK 
with  all  reaources. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  imderstand  the 
BlmUarltlee  between  the  present  and  the  put, 
I  would  like  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
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period  immediately  alter  the  emancipation 
and  the  ClvU  War.  However,  In  order  to  put 
the  reconstruction  period  In  proper  perspec- 
tive, we  should  briefly  look  at  the  period 
prior  to  the  war  and  the  situation  which 
led  to  the  War  of  RebelUon. 

First,  because  of  the  great  dichotomy  be- 
tween violent  and  non-violent  wings  of  the 
Civil  Rights  struggle,  I  would  like  to  deal 
quite  briefly  with  the  myth  of  the  servile 
Negro. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  colored 
man  who  boarded  a  bus  somewhere  In  the 
South  shortly  after  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott. He  had  taken  a  seat  near  the  front  of 
the  bus  and  when  the  driver  noticed,  be 
said,  "Boy,  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus." 
When  the  Negro  faUed  to  respond,  the  driver 
in  a  louder  and  more  caustic  tone  said,  "Boy, 
I  said  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus."  At  this 
point,  the  Negro  drew  himself  up  out  of  the 
seat  to  a  towering  height  of  six  and  a  half 
feet,  looked  down  at  the  white  bus  driver  and 
said,  "Mister,  you  done  made  three  mistakes: 
first,  I  am  not  a  boy;  second,  I  ain't  about 
to  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus;  and  further- 
more, I  am  not  one  of  those  non-violent 
Negroes." 

The  impression  given  by  white  historians 
that  the  slave  was  a  docile,  scarey,  happy-go- 
lucky  singing  and  dancing  Negro  la  one  of 
the  greatest  myths  of  all  time.  The  fact  that 
many  slaves  conunltted  suicide  by  jumping 
overboard  the  slave  ships,  and  Xixe  fact  that 
history  records  over  300  slave  rebellions, 
denies  this  Image. 

One  only  needs  to  read  about  such  Negro 
heroes  as  Nat  Turner  and  Denmark  Vesey  to 
understand  the  true  feeling  of  the  Negro  to- 
ward chattel  slavery.  One  should  also  be 
aware  of  many  attempts  to  escape  to  freedom 
and  remember  the  heroic  efforts  of  Harriett 
Tubman — known  as  the  Negro  Moses  of  that 
era— and  many  others  who  conducted  the 
underground  railroad,  which  was  neither  a 
railroad  nor  underground  In  the  literal  sense 
but  a  dangerous  and  frightening  endeavor, 
participated  In  by  both  Negroes  and  whites, 
to  help  thousands  of  slaves  to  escape  to  free- 
dom m  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada. 

If  one  has  any  doubts  about  the  bravery  of 
the  Negro,  he  needs  only  to  examine  the 
record  of  the  Negro  soldier  In  the  ClvU  War, 
where  nearly  200,000  Negroes,  free  men  and 
ex-slaves,  fought  In  the  Union  Army  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  by  the  South.  There  Is 
nothing  more  Important  to  the  young  Negro 
of  today  than  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  great  heritage  of  which  he  can  be  Justly 
proud. 

In  the  period  after  the  Civil  War  we  can 
begin  to  recognize  some  slgnlfloant  parallels 
between  what  happened  to  the  Negro's  quest 
for  freedom  of  that  period  and  what  might 
possibly  happen  to  the  present  day  thrust 
for  complete  Integration. 

As  a  result  of  the  Influence  of  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Republican  Party  led  by  Senator 
Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
gressman Thaddeous  Stephens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Congress  passed  the  I3th,  14th, 
and  15th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  13th  Amendment  abolished  Involxm- 
tary  servitude  and  gave  the  Negro  slave  physi- 
cal freedom.  The  14th  Amendment  defined 
citizenship  and  extended  it  to  the  former 
slaves,  set  up  certain  guarantees  against 
abridgement  of  their  rights  by  the  several 
states,  and  enacted  the  so-called  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  clause  and  the  due  process 
clause  on  which  so  much  legislation,  bene- 
ficial to  both  Negroes  and  underprivileged 
whites,  has  been  based.  The  16th  Amend- 
ment was  Intended  to  give  the  Negro  the 
right  to  vote,  but  after  nearly  a  hundred 
years  this  amendment  has  been  partially  Im- 
plemented In  the  South.  Even  before  the 
Ink  was  dry,  steps  were  being  taken  to  nullify 
the  effects  of  these  amendments. 
■v«a  b«fore  th*  withdrawal  of  fed«al 


troops  from  the  South,  the  return  of  the 
state  legislatures  to  the  former  slave  owners 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Infamous  black 
codes  which  were  designed  to  strip  the  for- 
mer slaves  of  aU  dignity  and  self-respect. 
Jim  Crow  laws  were  passed  which  were  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  the  complete  separation 
of  the  races.  PoU  tax  laws  and  the  so-caUed 
Grandfather  Clause  (which  stated  that  U 
your  grandfather  was  a  slave,  you  could  not 
vote)  were  passed  by  these  southern  legisla- 
tures. It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
struggling  f  reedman  had  lost  the  support  and 
help  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. Hayes  had  agreed  to  let  the  South 
handle  Its  own  problems  in  return  for  the 
presidency. 

The  Congress  had  become  weary  and 
Southern  white  congressmen  had  regained 
their  former  power  and  Influence  over  legisla- 
tion, and  with  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson,  the  Su- 
preme Court  abdicated  to  the  southern 
racists. 

The  Northern  white  liberals  who  had  done 
so  much  to  help  the  Neg^  before  and  after 
the  ClvU  War,  began  to  get  weary  and  their 
nvunbers  dwindled  to  the  point  of  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 

With  the  loss  of  all  these  forces,  the  hap- 
less Negro  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  nlghtrlders 
and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  We  had  here  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  white  backlash. 

The  famous  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson  decision 
of  1896  was  really  the  coup  de  gr&ce  to  the 
Negro's  hope  for  freedom  and  equality.  This 
decision  made  segregation  legal  and  eetab- 
llshed  the  evU  phUosophy  of  "separate  but 
equal."  For  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
Negro  was  doomed  to  Inferior  schools,  barred 
from  public  places,  and  forced  to  ride  In 
segregated  railroad  cars  and  buses  because 
of  this  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

FORCED  TO  HELP  HTMSKI.T 

The  period  of  reconstruction  was  not  with- 
out its  heroes,  however.  And  as  the  Negro 
never  reconcUed  himself  to  slavery,  the  poet 
Civil  War  Negro  was  not  going  to  settle  for 
second-class  citizenship. 

With  only  a  few  white  allies,  the  Negro  was 
forced  to  help  himself.  The  greatest  heroes 
of  this  period  were  Frederick  Douglass  and 
Booker  T.  Washington,  both  of  whom  were 
great  advocates  of  seU  help.  The  work  of 
these  leaders  Is  well  known  to  all  enlightened 
Negroes.  They  both  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  Negroes'  struggle  for  economic 
Independence.  Washington,  against  great 
odds,  added  dignity  to  labor  for  a  people 
who  had  looked  upon  manual  labor  as  a 
badge  of  Inferiority. 

The  struggle  between  1900  and  1964  could 
best  be  described  as  a  holding  action  and  a 
constant  fight  to  stay  even  with  the  game. 
This  period  saw  the  emergence  of  the  first 
Civil  Rights  organizations:  the  N.A.A.C.P. 
and  Urban  League.  Both  were  made  possible 
because  of  support  from  white  liberals  who, 
though  limited  In  numbers,  had  unlimited 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

This  period  saw  futUe  efforts  to  pass  antl- 
lynch  legislation,  but  did  see  a  decline  In 
the  niunber  of  lynchlngs  until  they  became 
practlcaUy  non-existent — thanks  to  the  un- 
tiring efforte  of  Walter  White  and  James 
Weldon  Johnson. 

Even  though  there  was  no  Civil  Rights 
legislation  passed  after  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1875 — which  later  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  same  court  that  gave  \ib 
Plessy  vs.  Ferguson — the  Supreme  Court 
did  outlaw  the  Grandfather  Clause  and 
abolished  the  white  primary.  Successive 
Courts  whittled  away  at  the  separate-but- 
equal  philosophy  In  education  and  Interstate 
travel  until,  finally  In  1954,  the  Court  In  a 
unanimous  decision  reversed  the  Plessy  vs. 
Ferguson  deolalon  and  decreed.  In  Brown  vs. 
Topeka,  that  separate  but  equal  la  a  fiction, 
that  separate  facilities  are  Inherently  un- 
equal. 

Thla  waa  the  begtnolng  oif  a  new  era  for  the 


Negro  but  the  Injunction  of  the  Court  to 
"proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed"  haa  re- 
sulted In  very  little  Integration  of  school  chU- 
dren  In  the  South.  It  should,  also,  be  noted 
that  although  the  Court  was  not  dealing 
with  de  facto  segregation  as  exists  in  the 
North,  more  Negroes  go  to  segregated  schools 
now  than  before  the  1964  decision. 

The  Negroes'  striiggle  tar  equality  was 
waged  on  many  fronts:  education,  jobs,  hous- 
ing, and  pubUc  accommodations,  to  name 
some  of  the  more  Important  ones.  It  should 
be  noted,  therefore,  that  In  1948  the  Supreme 
Court  outlawed  the  enforcement  of  restric- 
tive covenants  as  a  device  to  perpetuate 
residential  segregation.  Like  other  such  de- 
cisions and  enactments  by  Congress,  the  end 
sought  was  not  achieved  because  more 
devious  and  subtle  methods  were  found  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Negro  for  equality 
in  housing. 

It  was  not  until  Negroes  themselves  be- 
came fired  with  the  desire  for  freedom  and 
equality  that  the  struggle  was  resumed  with 
full  force.  Negroes  Uke  Rosa  Parks  of  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott  fame  simply  became 
tired  of  moving  to  the  back  of  the  bus  and 
decided  Uterally  to  sit  It  out. 

The  greatest  credit  for  the  revival  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  struggle  must  go  to  the  young 
Negro  college  students  who  started  the  sit- 
ins  in  the  late  1950'8.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get the  courage  of  Daisy  Bates  and  the  gal- 
lant young  Negro  students  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  In  1957. 

Touth  was  the  order  of  the  day.  For  the 
most  part,  the  leadership  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Movement  were  young  Negroes.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  others  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  were  pro- 
jected into  the  limelight  as  a  result  of  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott,  which  more  than 
any  single  effort,  gave  real  impetus  to  the 
struggle  and  was  the  first  real  Civil  Rights 
victory  planned  and  executed  solely  by 
Negroes. 

The  election  of  the  yoimg  and  dynamic 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  President  in 
1960  gave  even  greater  vigor  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Revolution.  New  hope  sprang  from 
the  hearts  of  aU  Negroes  and  the  watchword 
became  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

The  March  on  Washington  In  1963,  which 
saw  close  to  200,000  people,  a  third  of  whom 
were  white,  was  to  climax  smaller  but  highly 
significant  marches  and  demonstrations 
throughout  the  nation.  Unless  one  was  part 
of  this  moving  mass  of  humanity — which 
gathered  at  the  base  of  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  proceeded,  with  quiet  dignity,  up 
Constitution  Avenue  to  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial— It  Is  not  possible  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  Impact  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  marches. 

STIBS    CONSCIENCX    OF    AMSSICA 

Despite  the  Impetus  given  to  the  ClvU 
Rights  Movement  by  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton, It  remained  for  the  bigots  of  Birming- 
ham— who  bombed  children  In  church  and 
turned  fire  hoses  and  dogs  loose  on  women — 
and  the  sadists  of  Selma  to  arovise  the  con- 
science of  America  and  make  possible  the 
passage  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966.  As  signifi- 
cant as  these  laws  are,  aU  the  tools  necessary 
to  win  the  battle  of  fuU  Integration  had  not 
yet  been  forged. 

Negroes  were  stUI  being  fenced  to  go  to 
Inferior  segregated  schools.  They  were  stUl 
being  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote. 
They  were  still  not  being  given  Jobs  conamen- 
surate  with  their  skUls  and  ability,  and  not 
Just  In  the  South. 

Here  again  Is  a  similarity  between  thla  pe- 
riod In  history  and  the  poet  Civil  War  pe- 
riod. Just  as  changes  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  the  13th.  14th.  and  15th 
amendments  were  more  symboUc  than  real, 
so  has  the  passage  of  ClvU  Rights  legislation 
In  1964  and  1966  been  more  symbolic  than 
actual.    Thla  is  not  to  imply  that  there  la 
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anything  wrong  with  symbols,  especially 
good  symbols  like  CItU  Rights  leglslaUon. 
After  all,  we  are  a  Nation  of  symbols.  But 
despite  the  passage  of  theee  Important  acts, 
the  Impact  on  the  great  mass  of  slum  dwell- 
ing Negroes  in  northern  cities  has  been  rela- 
tively small.  These  people  pay  more  for  In- 
ferior housing,  buy  low  quality  foods  at 
higher  prices,  and  pay  more  than  twice  the 
regular  price  for  household  furnishings  to 
unscrupulous  merchants  and  finance  com- 
panies. 

Until  steps  are  taken  to  correct  these  In- 
equities, frustrations  will  continue  to  biilld 
up  and  the  slightest  provocative  Incident  can 
lead  to  the  kind  of  destructive  violence  we 
have  witnessed  in  many  cities  all  across  the 
country. 

aiOTHfO    CANNOT    BX    OONDONZD 

Such  wanton  and  senseless  rioting  serves 
no  usefiU  purpose,  and  cannot  be  condoned 
for  any  reason.  Undoubtedly,  such  Irre- 
sponsible acts  have  contributed  to  the  white 
"backlash"  which  we  have  experienced.  And 
If  anybody  doubts  that  there  was  a  back- 
lash, he  has  but  to  examine  the  November 
8  election  returns.  He  will  And  that  candi- 
dates who  had  succesfully  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  Improved  the  lot  of  all  citizens, 
went  down  to  defeat. 

But  to  deplore  the  riots  and  do  nothing 
about  the  conditions  which  lead  to  frustra- 
tion and  end  in  violence  Is  useless.  While 
responsible  cltisens  of  all  races  decry  vio- 
lence, we  must  look  deeper  under  the  sur- 
face to  find  the  contributing  causes  of  the 
riots.  When  we  do  this,  we  will  find  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  effective  commtini- 
caUon  between  the  economic  classes  of  Ne- 
groes. The  alienation  between  the  upper 
and  middle  class  Negro  and  his  lower  socio- 
economic brethem  has  its  roots  deep  in  slav- 
ery and  Is  too  involved  to  discuss  here. 
Nevertheless,  failure  of  the  middle  class  Ne- 
gro to  identify  with  his  less  fortunate 
brother  has  created  a  schism  which  will  be 
difficult  to  heal. 

While  touring  the  Watts  area  of  Loa  An- 
geles Immediately  following  the  riots  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1986,  I  was  struck  by 
the  bitterness  expressed  by  some  of  the  peo- 
ple In  that  area  toward  their  colored  broth- 
ers who  lived  In  middle  and  upper  class 
neighborhoods.  Some  of  the  antagonism  m 
that  riot  was  directed  toward  those  people. 
It  Is  also  very  Important  to  understand  that 
this  riot  was  more  a  revolt  against  economic 
ezploltaUon  than  against  white  people  per 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  middle  class 
Negro  to  recognize  all  these  factors  and  to 
work  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
open.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  And  solu- 
tions to  o\ir  problems.  Only  In  this  way 
can  we  prevent  the  Irresponsible  demonstra. 
tlons  and  riots  which  retard  us  In  our 
march  toward  freedom. 

While  the  Negro  is  not  .-esponslble  for 
creating  these  conditions,  he  does  have  a 
stake  In  seeing  that  they  are  corrected.  The 
social  diseases  of  our  sliuns  spill  over  Into 
other  neighborhoods  just  as  epidemics  of 
physical  diseases  spread  into  other  areas. 
Witness  the  havoc  being  created  In  all  neigh, 
borhoods  by  teenage  gangs.  Pew  neighbor- 
hoods are  safe.  Grade  school  children  are 
being  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  these  gangs 
In  order  to  go  to  and  from  school. 

Reeponaible  Negro  citizens  must  become 
Involved  in  constructive  programs  to  correct 
theee  inequities.  We  must  prove  to  our  lees 
fortunate  brothers  that  we  are  concerned 
about  their  plight.  We  must  not  assume 
that  be  is  totally  responsible  for  what  Is 
happening  to  him,  and  expect  Mm  to  pull 
himself  up  by  his  bootstraps.  We  mvist 
help  provide  the  straps.  We  must  identify 
more  closely  with  him  in  our  day-to-day  as- 
sociation and  help  proixMte  programs  en- 
abling him  to  move  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  Uf«. 


All  our  people,  regardless  of  ec(»iomlc 
class,  must  work  together  to  keep  this  fight 
on  such  a  lofty  plane  that  the  Justice  of 
our  struggle  Is  not  clouded  by  irresponsible 
acts  which  lead  to  nothing  but  tragedy  and 
alienate  those  people  of  good  will  with  whom 
Negroes  must  work.  Every  step  that  we  take 
must  be  calculated  to  advance  our  march 
to  freedom. 

In  this  hour  of  America's  great  crisis,  we 
must  beccxne  faithful  stewards  of  God.  We 
must  be  leaders  in  this  struggle.  The  finger 
of  destiny  points  to  us.  Our  actions  and 
protest  movements  over  the  years  have 
awakened  the  conscience  of  our  nation.  We 
must  keep  the  flame  alive.  And  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  In  his  1966  speech  at 
Howard  University,  "The  real  hero  of  this 
struggle  is  the  American  Negro."  Continu- 
ing, he  said,  "We  intend  to  fight  this  battle 
where  It  should  be  fought — In  the  courts,  in 
the  Congress,  and  the  hearts  of  men.  And 
We  Shall  Overcome." 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS  THREATEN 
SECURITY 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing It  was  my  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  present  the  Honorable  Robert  T. 
Stevens  to  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Stevens  made  a  truly  outstanding 
statement  to  the  subcommittee,  headed 
by  our  distinguished,  able  and  beloved 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  John  Dknt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  Mr.  Stevens'  timely 
and  superb  statement: 

Statkmxnt  bt  Robkbt  T.  Stxvkns,  Prksidxnt, 
J.  p.  Srvxms  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  liCembers  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  name  Is  Robert  T.  Stevens. 
I  am  President  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc., 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  textiles 
made  from  cotton,  wool,  man-made  fibers 
and  blends  of  various  fibers.  We  have  43.600 
employee*  In  72  manufacturing  faciUtlee  lo- 
cated primarily  in  New  England  and  the 
Southeast.  My  prepared  statement  Is  not 
long.  I  am  aware  that  others  from  the 
American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Institute, 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, and  the  Northern  Textile  Association 
have  already  made  presentations  here  rep- 
resenting their  memberships.  While  I  heart- 
ily endorse  their  statements  I  appear  before 
you  as  an  Individual  businessman  represent- 
ing only  the  Stevens  Company  and  our  43,600 
fine  employees. 

The  American  textile  Industry  is  under 
severe  attack  frran  Imported  textiles  and 
apparel.  American  textile  workers  are  feel- 
ing the  pinch  and  the  survival  of  a  strong 
Industry,  a  vital  sinew  of  national  defense.  Is 
a  most  serious  matter.  The  future  of  this 
Industry  and  the  Jobs  It  provides  will  de- 
pend, in  part,  upon  the  deliberations  of  this 
Committee,  the  legislation  which  this  Con- 
gress may  enact  and  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  such  laws  by  the  Executive  Branch. 

I  understand  the  bills  before  you,  HJl.  478 
and  HM.  479,  are  both  designed  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and,  In 
the  process,  to  take  Initial  steps  looking  to- 


ward the  prohibition  of  the  Importation  of 
goods  made  abroad  under  conditions  Inlml- 
cable  to  American  high  labor  standards.  On 
behalf  of  our  43.600  employees,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  record  show  that  we  support 
these  bills,  both  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Dent.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Chair- 
man  for  arranging  theee  hearings  and  pro- 
viding a  forum  to  explore  the  ruinous  effect 
of  cheap  labor  Imports. 

Based  upon  my  experience,  I  go  even  be- 
yond this.  What  happens  to  America  when 
we  can  no  longer  supply  our  Armed  Forces 
with  clothing  and  equipment  made  In  Amer- 
ica In  the  event  of  an  all-out  emergency? 
Shall  we  depend  upon  foreign  sources  for 
military  textiles  and  apparel?  I  don't  think 
that  Is  what  the  American  people  or  the  Con- 
gress would  want. 

In  September,  I  completed  my  46th  year 
in  the  textile  Industry  except  for  seven  years 
In  public  service,  mostly  In  the  Army,  i 
served  briefly  during  World  War  I,  end 
throughout  World  War  n.  I  was  associated 
with  the  Quartermaster  Corps  most  of  the 
time  as  a  Colonel  In  charge  of  textile  and 
apparel  purchases.  During  the  latter  stages 
of  the  Korean  War,  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  the  Army.  I  state  these 
facts  to  this  Subcommittee  because  they  in- 
dicate that  I  may  be  qualified  by  experience 
to  speak  on  textiles  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  national  sec\irity. 

The  Stevens  Company  has  been  In  busi- 
ness a  long  time — 164  years.  We  know  what 
hard  and  uncompromising  competition  is. 
Through  all  those  years  and  through  wars. 
the  ravages  of  nature  and  the  other  vicissi- 
tudes of  doing  business  In  our  highly  com- 
petitive society,  the  Stevens  Company  has 
progressed.  We  are  a  true  product  of  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  We  are 
thankful  to  be  where  we  are  today  but  any- 
thing we  may  have  contributed  to  a  better 
America  Is  being  seriously  threatened  from 
overseas. 

In  1964.  total  textile  Imports  from  yam 
through  apparel  and  other  made  up  goods 
Into  the  United  States  equalled  1,616.000,000 
square  yards.  In  1966.  the  total  stood  at 
2.000,000.000.  Last  year,  the  totol  skyrock- 
eted to  2.796,000.000  square  yards.  In  19««, 
total  United  States  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports exceeded  our  exports  by  $902  million 
With  a  total  balance  of  payments  deficit  of 
•1.4  billion  last  year.  It  Is  an  interesting  but 
unwelcome  fact  that  roughly  two-thirds  of 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit  Is  repre- 
sented In  the  form  of  textile  product  Im- 
ports. 

The  health  of  the  American  textile  and 
apparel  Industries  dlrecUy  affects  the  eco- 
ncttnic  condition  of  some  two  million  work- 
ers and  their  families.  Additionally,  another 
two  million  workers  produce  wool,  raise  cot- 
ton, manufacture  man-made  fibers  and  sup- 
ply the  other  raw  materials  and  equipment 
used  by  the  American  textile  Industry.  In 
Appalachla,  one  out  of  four  manufacturing 
employees  depends  on  textUes,  In  one  fonn 
or  another,  for  his  livelihood.  A  massive 
government  program  for  Appalachla  Is  de- 
voted to  Increasing  Job  opportunities.  Tet, 
because  of  a  lack  of  action  on  textile  product 
Imports,  Jobs  In  Appalachla  are  being  ex- 
ported. Does  this  make  sense?  Surely,  four 
million  people  and  their  families  throughout 
America  deserve  better  treatment  as  regards 
foreign  trade  In  textile  products  than  they 
are  now  getting. 

As  a  result  of  President  Kennedy's  textile 
program  of  May  2,  1961,  an  international 
long-term  arrangement  on  cotton  products 
was  formulated.  In  1961.  the  first  year  of 
the  arrangement,  the  United  States  Imported 
720  million  square  yards  of  cotton  textile 
and  apparel.  From  1961  to  1966  these  Im- 
ports rose  quite  steadily  and  last  year  cot- 
ton textUe  product  Imports  stood  at  1,828,- 
000.000  square  yards,  an  increase  of  mors 
than  two  and  one-half  tlmsa  over  the  1601 
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rate.    There  seem  to  have  been  some  leaks 
IQ  the  International  arrangement. 

Wool  textile  imports  In  1961  were  OS,- 
OOO.OOO  yards  and  in  1966  increased  to 
175,000,000  yards,  almost  double  the  1961 
Imports.  In  1961  man-made  fiber  textile 
imports  were  121,000,000  yards  and  by  1966 
they  had  Increased  to  798,000,000  square 
yards,  a  more  than  six-fold  Increase  over 
1961.  Neither  man-made  fiber  products  nor 
wool  products  are  covered  by  any  long-term 
arrangement  despite  President  Kennedy's 
Intention  In  1961  that  all  segments  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industries  would  be 
covered  by  the  seven-point  textile  program. 
This  happened  despite  assurances  otherwise. 
Man-made  fiber  product  imports  are  bur- 
geoning to  the  critical  stage,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  wool  textile  imports  have  already 
passed  the  crisis  point.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  American  woolen  and  worsted  Industry, 
In  its  Increasing  state  of  decimation,  is  In- 
capable right  now  of  producing  the  huge 
requirements  of  fabric  that  would  be  needed 
for  military,  medical  and  essential  civilian 
use  during  any  all-out  emergency.  Mills 
are  closing,  combs,  spindles,  and  looms  are 
being  scrapped  and  Imports  continue  their 
Inexorable  rise.  Before  it  Is  too  late,  and 
before  our  national  security  vis-a-vis  the 
American  worsted  textUe  industry  Is  com- 
pletely stunted,  we  must  put  some  nile  of 
reason  Into  effect  now  on  products  made  of 
wool.  The  wool  growers  of  America  have  a 
tremendous  stake  In  this  problem  since  the 
domestic  Industry  Is  their  only  customer. 

More  than  60%  of  the  wool  textile  Industry 
has  gone  down  the  drain  since  the  close  of 
World  War  n  and.  If  the  American  people 
realized  how  vital  this  Industry  Is  during 
national  emergencies,  I  think  they  would  be 
demanding  action.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  termed  the  textile  industry  second 
only  to  steel  in  defense  essentiality.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  Senate  Ooounerce  Sub- 
committee Hearings  headed  by  Senator 
Pastore,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  now  OKP,  said, 
"The  OCDM  regards  the  textile  Industry  as 
an  essential  Industry  and  considers  It  an 
essential  part  of  the  nation's  mobUlzatlon 
base."  Are  we  going  to  continue  to  do 
nothing  about  this  crucial  situation? 

I  can  Illustrate  this  point  with  the  follow- 
ing example  Involving  two  large  worsted  mil- 
itary contracts,  one  In  1961  during  the  Ko- 
rean War  and  the  other  about  a  year  ago. 
In  1951.  the  government  Invited  bids  on  9 
million  yards  of  worsted  serge  uniform  fab- 
ric. Fifty- four  producers  bid  on  that  con- 
tract. Of  those  fifty-four,  thirty-nine  are 
now,  sixteen  years  later,  completely  out  of 
of  the  worsted  business.  This  Is  a  shock- 
ing fact  but  of  added  significance  is  the 
fact  that  among  the  fifty-four  bidders,  80% 
of  the  total  yardage  awarded  went  to  the 
thirty-nine  companies  no  longer  la  the  pic- 
ture. 

As  to  the  second  contract,  early  last  year, 
the  government  called  for  bids  on  three  mU- 
Uon  yards  of  worsted  or  worsted  blend  tropi- 
cal fabrics.  It  Is  a  sad  statement  of  fact 
that  Just  two  firms  responded  with  bids. 
The  American  worsted  Industry,  once  ready, 
able  and  willing  to  bid  on  large  govern- 
ment worsted  contracts,  had  been  so  tragi- 
cally reduced  In  capacity,  size  and  numbers, 
that  only  two  companies.  Including  Stevens, 
responded  to  that  bid  last  year. 

What  are  the  facts  behind  the  deteriora- 
tion of  this  once  massive  Industry?  The 
blame  must  be  placed  on  the  doorstep  of 
our  goveniment.  Since  the  cessation  of  bos- 
tlUtlea  In  Korea  and  continuing  to  the  pres- 
ent, our  Industry  has  been  pleading  with 
Bucoeedlng  administrations  to  Institute  a 
well-oonstructed,  recOistlc  poUcy  to  hold 
within  reasonable  bounds  the  flow  of  un- 
heeded and  unnecessary  law  wage  wool  prod- 
uct Imports  into   the   United   States.    But 


tragically,    nothing    of    a   truly   significant 
nature  has   been  accomplished. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  that  the 
management  of  the  Stevens  Company  does 
not  believe  in  carrying  water  on  both  shoul- 
ders. We  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to 
our  employees  generally  equal  to  the  obliga- 
tion we  have  to  the  owners  of  our  Oom- 
pany— our  shareowners. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  do  not  Im- 
port any  textiles  or  textile  products  what- 
ever. How  can  we  help  our  employees  save 
their  Jobs  from  the  Inroads  of  excessive  cheap 
imports  on  the  one  hand,  yet,  at  the  same 
time.  Import  goods  for  further  processing 
and  profit  on  the  other  hand?  Our  profit 
and  loss  sheet  might  look  better  If  we  im- 
ported cheap  labor  textiles  and  shifted  some 
of  our  manufacturing  processes  overseas. 
But  our  management  has  never  been  willing, 
and  does  not  now,  accept  the  proposition 
that  our  obligations  au-e  limited  only  to  mak- 
ing money.  Preserving  American  Jobs  Is  part 
of  our  responsibility. 

I  worry  about  the  future  of  this  Industry. 
Are  we  going  to  become  Importers  of  textiles, 
manufactured  under  conditions  outlawed 
under  America's  high  standards  of  decency — 
decent  wages  and — decent  health  and  safety 
standards?  Or  shall  we,  through  neglect, 
succtmab  to  get  rich  quick  schemes  while 
losing  our  perspective  regarding  the  destiny 
of  America? 

I  have  a  very  graphic  example  of  what  I 
mean  here  with  me  today.  The  example  In- 
volves two  bath  towels  and  I  woiUd  like  to 
explain  their  significance  to  you.  T^e  sig- 
nificance to  American  textile  workers  Is  so 
great,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  their  Jobs, 
their  future  and  their  economic  well-being 
are  Involved.  This  example  Is  concerned 
with  cotton  textUes  but  the  problem  Is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  problems  the  combined  textUe 
and  apparel  Industries  face. 

Our  Company  has  had  a  brochure  prepared 
to  explain  the  situation  I  have  In  mind  and 
because  it  is  self-explanatory,  I  would  Uke 
to  read  extracts  from  It. 

"Inside  the  brochure,  two  towels  are  pic- 
tured. The  one  at  the  top  Is  our  famotis 
Louvre  bath  towel  from  our  Fine  Arts  Col- 
lection. It  Is  the  end  product  of  long  and 
costly  styling,  manufacturing,  promotion  and 
advertising.  A  substantial  number  of  Amer- 
icans are  gainfully  employed  because  Louvre 
exists.     It's  made  In  America. 

"The  other  towel  Is  a  'knock-off.'  It's  de- 
sign piracy!  The  one  on  the  bottom  Is 
slightly  smaller  but  clearly  It  would  not  have 
been  manufactured  without  the  Stevens  de- 
sign. And  we  never  gave  our  consent.  It's 
not  called  Louvre  and  the  quality  Is  not  up 
to  our  high  standards.  We  had  It  tested. 
But  does  that  matter  to  the  consumer?  She 
doesn't  go  around  from  store  to  store  meas- 
uring towels  and  weighing  them. 

"Tet  we  wanted  to  protect  as  many  of  our 
customers  as  possible.  Thus  we  placed  an 
ad  In  the  New  York  Times  regarding  the  real 
Louvre  towel  and  the  Inoitatlon,  made  In 
Japan,  where  textile  wages  are  as  Uttle  as 
one-fifth  of  what  American  textile  employ- 
ees are  paid.  Our  legislation  regarding  wages 
and  hours,  safety  and  Industrial  health  laws 
were  designed  to  protect  American  workers. 
Workers  In  foreign  mUls  are  not  covered  by 
comparable  law.  thus  American  textUe  Jobs 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  foreign  producers. 

"The  Imitation  has  been  selling  in  Amer- 
ica well  below  the  price  we  must  charge  for 
our  authentic  Louvre  towel.  It  may  sound 
like  a  bargain,  but  Is  It?  American  Jobs  and 
fair  play  are  at  stake.  We're  concerned  and 
we  hope  you  are  too." 

I  wrote  to  the  State  Department  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1967  about  this  flagrant  violation 
of  ethical  bxislness  practice.  Thus  far,  my 
letter  has  not  even  been  acknowledged.  But 
this  Is  the  type  of  competition  the  American 
textUe  Industry,  their  employees,  and  their 
families  have  been  facing,  and  now  face,  from 


unscruptUous  foreign  textUe  manufacturers 
and  the  United  States  textUe  Importers  who 
are  reaping  a  harvest  at  the  expense  of  our 
higher  living  standards  and  American  Jobs. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  from  a  reading  of 
the  legislation  under  consideration  here,  I 
believe  this  type  of  get  rich  quick  practice 
at  the  expense  of  American  wcvkers  and  in- 
diistry,  could  be  curbed.  The  success  of 
any  legislation  such  as  that  which  you  have 
under  consideration  wiU,  of  course,  depend 
upon  effective  enforcement.  I  would  hope 
that  officials  In  the  Executive  Branch  realize 
that  without  this  legislation  and  other  rea- 
sonable actions  by  our  government,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  are  at  stake  In  the  com- 
bined textUe  and  apparel  Industries  and 
their  BuppUers.  And  their  famlUes,  and  the 
number  of  Americans  affected  becomes 
colossal. 

Additionally,  there  are  coiintless  thousands 
of  employees  In  the  steel  Industry,  In  pottery, 
glassmaklng,  electronics,  watchmaking,  and 
many  other  Industries  aU  across  America 
who  have  a  deep  Interest  in  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation. 

I  hope  it  passes  and  I  hope  It  Is  signed  into 
law. 

On  behalf  of  the  Stevens  Company  and  our 
people,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
indtUgence. 


AMBASSADOR  ARTHUR  GARDNER^ 
DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  of  Ambassador  Arthur  Gard- 
ner, of  Palm  Beach  and  Washington, 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  In 
both  cities,  and  a  deep  loss  to  them  as 
well  as  his  family. 

Ambassador  Gardner  demonstrated 
during  his  78  years  of  life  that  special 
talent,  which  has  greatly  benefited  our 
Nation,  throughout  Its  history,  of  achiev- 
ing outstanding  business  success  and 
then  devoting  himself  to  the  services  of 
the  Government. 

A  veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  War  Production 
Board  during  World  War  n.  Ambassador 
Gardner  served  the  Nation  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  civilian  ofBclal  during  times  of 
war.  As  an  Ai^lstant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, and  Ambassador  to  Cuba  during 
the  first  Elsenhower  administration,  he 
served  In  high  positions  of  Government 
under  Presidents  of  both  political  parties. 

Serving  In  Cuba  from  1953  to  1957. 
Ambassador  Gardner  was  one  of  the  first 
to  warn  the  United  States  of  the  growing 
trouble  on  that  Island.  He  struggled 
against  State  Department  iwlicles  which 
enabled  Castro  to  take  over  the  country 
a  few  years  later,  and  after  returning 
home  he  called  to  public  attention  the 
fallacies  of  U.S.  policy  which  was  even 
then  leading  up  to  Castro's  takeover. 
Future  events  proved  him  to  be  correct 
and  to  point  up  the  tragic  failure  of  the 
State  Department  to  heed  the  advice  of 
its  own  ambassadors  on  the  scene  in 
Cuba. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Ambas- 
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sador  was  the  State  Department  blocking 
of  a  shipment  of  arms,  already  on  the 
dock  In  New  York  destined  for  the  con- 
stituted Government  In  Ciiba.  He  linked 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  for  the 
existing  Cuba  Gtovemment  directly  to 
the  success  of  Castro,  and  he  warned  the 
Nation  of  the  upcoming  struggle. 

Ambassador  Gardner  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  knew  of  his  efforts 
In  behalf  of  the  free  people  of  Cuba,  and 
In  the  service  of  Ills  own  country. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congress  Join 
with  Becicy  and  me  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  to  Mrs.  Gardner,  his  son  Arthur 
and  his  daughters  Mrs.  Joan  Browne  and 
Mrs.  Suzanne  MacLear,  and  their  fam- 
iUes. 


CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  OL8EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, find  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting changes  in  the  social  security 
system  in  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress because  I  believe  our  senior  citi- 
zens must  be  assured  of  a  more  adequate 
return  on  their  retirement  investments 
and  greater  opportimity  for  continued 
employment. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  average  Increase 
of  50  percent  In  benefits.  In  addition,  I 
recommend  that  we  allow  full  retirement 
at  the  age  of  60  with  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  additional  earnings. 

We  need  the  abilities  and  talents  of 
our  experienced  men  and  women,  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  maximum  employ- 
ment. These  older  folks  should  be  en- 
couraged to  lead  useful,  productive  lives. 
It  is  discriminatory  and  inconsistent  with 
national  policy  to  force  older  citizens  to 
decide  between  their  preseAt  "poverty 
line"  retirement  incomes  and  further 
employment. 

We  do  not  require  our  Federal,  our 
military,  or  the  vast  number  of  citizens 
on  private  retirement  plans  to  forgo  their 
benefits  if  they  continue  to  work  after 
retirement.  In  fairness,  we  should  not 
impose  stricter  limitations  on  persons 
receiving  social  security  benefits. 

Recent  findings  indicate  that  future 
retirees  will  not  receive  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  their  contributions  over 
a  normal  working  span  under  our  pres- 
sent  social  security  system. 

Industry  is  becoming  more  and  more 
mindful  of  the  usefulness  of  persons  over 
the  age  of  50.  I  am  hopeful  that  leaders 
in  government,  too,  wiU  recognize  the 
benefits  which  would  certainly  result 
from  tapping  this  reservoir  of  experience. 
I  know  recognition  of  this  fact  would  lead 
to  a  balancing  of  the  inequities  which 
have  been  neglected  for  too  long. 

Benefits  of  $84  a  month  for  individ- 
uals and  $142  a  month  for  married 
couples  are  totally  Inadequate.  I  believe 
a  minimum  benefit  of  $100  a  month  Is 
necessary  to  provide  protection  of  retire- 
ment with  dignity  for  our  older  citizens. 

My  bill  provides,  for  the  first  time,  that 


general  revenue  ftmds  be  used  for  fi- 
nancing the  social  security  system.  In 
addition,  it  provides  for  automatic  ad- 
justment of  benefits  geared  to  the  cost 
of  living.  It  should  not  be  possible  for 
inflation  to  affect  the  bussing  power  of 
our  senior  citizens  during  their  retire- 
ment. The  Congress  should  not  be  eisked 
to  enact  benefit  increases  which  do  noth- 
ing more  than  make  up  for  ground  lost 
to  rises  in  the  cost  of  living.  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  should  be  reflected 
automatically  in  payments  to  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  assistance. 


TARGET  1970— LUXURY  OR 
NECESSITY? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  priorities  in  appro- 
priations is  still  very  much  with  us. 
There  is  not  enough  money  coming  in  to 
the  Government  from  taxes  to  pay  the 
costs  of  government,  the  costs  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  costs  of  all  the  new 
programs  everybody  wants.  Something 
has  to  yield,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
or  by  increasing  the  already  monstrous 
deficit  we  will  invite  wild  Infiation  and 
moimtalns  of  printing  press  paper 
money. 

It  Is  the  Job  of  Congress  and  particu- 
larly those  who  are  on  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
competing  attractions,  to  eliminate  the 
waste  and  the  frills  and  to  seek  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Nowhere  is  the  problem  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  space  program.  Our 
continuing  effort  to  place  a  man  on  the 
moon  continues  to  have  a  target  date  of 
1970.  This  requires  greater  appropria- 
tions than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
for  a  normal  progression  in  space.  How 
much  more  we  are  trying  to  find  out  at 
this  hour,  but  the  answers  are  diCQcult  to 
assess. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  a  target  date  to  reach  the  moon, 
particularly  with  the  staggering  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  As  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  New  York  Times  points  out 
so  well,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  difference 
it  makes  whether  a  man  landing  on  the 
moon  takes  place  In  the  1960's  or  the 
1970's. 

Because  this  continuing  problem  is 
very  much  with  us  at  this  hour  It  will 
involve  the  need  for  a  major  policy  deci- 
sion by  this  House  when  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriations  bill  is  before 
It  later  on  this  spring.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  commend  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  27,  1967,  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members : 

Pa-dse  in  trk  Moon  Rack 

A  slowdown  In  the  frenzied  race  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  seema  to  be  taking  place. 
No  Soviet  astronaut  has  gone  into  space  tor 
more  than  two  years,  while  no  Americans  are 
to  be  sent  Into  orbit  tintU  early  next  year,  or 
even  later. 


PubUc  statements  suggest  that  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  offi. 
clals  are  stlU  determined  to  achieve  the 
original  goal  of  a  manned  round  trip  to  the 
moon  by  1970.  They  are  now  seeking  to  find 
the  reasons  for  the  Apollo  tragedy  and  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  a  repetition;  but 
neither  NASA  nor  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion has  shown  any  sign  of  using  the  pres- 
ent pause  for  a  fundamental  rethinking  of 
the  nation's  space  program.  Their  basic  aa- 
siimptlons  have  apparently  not  been  shaken. 

Yet  It  Is  clearer  than  ever  that  few  thing* 
are  more  Irrelevant  to  the  national  security 
and  national  prosperity  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  than  a  forced 
draft  effort  to  land  on  the  moon  by  1970. 
The  space  age  Is  almost  a  decade  old.  Its 
record  shows  that  past  space  prestige  and 
propaganda  gains  have  been  ephemeral  for 
both  sides. 

Who  cares  now  that  It  was  Soviet  vehicle* 
that  first  photogrj^)hed  the  dark  side  of  the 
moon  or  that  It  was  American  Instrument* 
that  sent  back  to  the  earth  the  first  data  ever 
obtained  from  the  neighborhoods  of  both 
Venus  and  Mars?  The  chief  contribution* 
of  the  space  effort  to  human  knowledge  of 
the  universe  and  to  the  practical  needa  of 
this  planet  have  all  come  from  unmanned 
rockets,  by  far  the  cheapest  and  safest  means 
of  probing  beyond  the  atmosphere. 

We  fall  to  see  that  It  makes  any  great  dif- 
ference who  reaches  the  moon  first  or 
whether  the  landing  takes  place  In  the  1960'b 
or  the  mld-1970's.  Moreover,  we  see  large, 
unsatisfied  needs  here  on  earth — In  this 
country  and  elsewhere — that  could  very  use- 
fully employ  some  of  the  vast  resources  now 
being  devoted  to  the  Apollo  program  and  Its 
Soviet  analogue.  A  cutback  In  those  re- 
sources and  their  diversion  to  more  pressing 
needs  would  make  more  sense. 

The  moon  Is  not  going  away,  and  It  can 
wait  a  little  longer  for  visitors. 


AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY  INSUR- 
ANCE PROBLEMS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  occasion  to  address  the  House 
and  to  express  my  deep  concern  about 
automobile  liability  insurance  policies 
and  the  practices  of  some  of  the  liability 
companies.  I  hope,  as  the  weeks  go  by, 
I  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  need  for  remedial  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

To  Illustrate  the  problem,  I  am  pleased 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lucas, 
chief  of  Washington  bureau,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Inc.  I  shall  insert  on  fol- 
lowing days  the  other  installments  of  this 
series  by  Mr.  Lucas  covering  this  impor- 
tant problem.  I  am  sure  the  readers  will 
find  the  articles  Informative,  educational, 
and  of  deep  concern  in  that  the  prac- 
tices described  therein  have  a  very  vital 
effect  on  American  citizens  who  drive 
automobiles. 

The  first  article  follows : 

iNstntANcx  Gimmicks — Sorbt,  Smoitt, 
No  Policy  tor  Tott 
(By  Robert  W.  Lucas) 

Washington. — In  Baltimore,  not  long  ago, 
a  resident  of  that  city  was  surprised  to  learn 
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that  his  automobUe  Insurance  had  been  can- 
celed. 

Inquiry  developed  that  the  man  had  been 
reported  by  an  Insurance  Investigator  to 
have  been  living  with  a  woman  to  whom  he 
was  not  married,  and  who  In  addition  had 
given  birth  to  two  children. 

There  were  only  two  errors  In  the  investi- 
gator's report:  The  man  had  been  married 
to  this  woman  for  15  years,  and  the  two 
children  were  his.  His  Insurance  policy  was 
restored. 

An  attractive  young  woman  of  32.  with  a 
character  as  spotless  as  her  driving  record, 
found  that  Insurance  on  her  car  had  been 
canceled. 

Investigation  revealed  that  the  girl's 
father,  with  whom  she  Uved,  was  known  as  a 
"spree  drinker,"  a  blithe  spirit  who  went  out 
on  a  toot  now  and  then.  The  Insurance 
company  felt  the  father  might  barrow  the 
girl's  car.  and  explained  it  would  consider 
Insuring  her  If  she  were  to  "live  someplace 
else." 

In  Kentucky,  a  woman  married  to  a  man 
with  a  drinking  problem  got  a  divorce.  She 
had  owned  her  own  car,  which  was  Insured, 
but  the  Insurance  was  canceled  after  the 
divorce  became  final. 

The  reason  given  was  that  a  divorced 
woman  might  start  dating  again,  and  her 
boyfriend  might  drive  her  car.  Or,  In  case 
of  an  accident  followed  by  a  court  action,  the 
woman's  credibility  as  a  witness  would  have 
been  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  Jurors  who  have 
strong  feelings  about  divorce. 

A  special  legislative  committee  Investigat- 
ing insurance  In  Washington  State  found 
that  a  "leading  insurance  company"  doing 
business  there  had  cautioned  its  agents 
against  insuring  men  nicknamed  "Shorty"  or 
"Scotty." 

The  company's  manual  said  such  nick- 
names might  "denote  a  type  of  fellow  whose 
atutude  towards  life  Is  not  as  conservative 
as  we  like  to  see  In  the  average  risk." 

The  same  manual  frowned  upon  insuring 
"lower  laboring  classes,  aircraft  employee, 
longshorlng  classes."  It  warned  against  writ- 
ing Insurance  for  "beauty  operators"  or  appli- 
cants whose  children  have  certain  hair  styles. 

A  woman  told  a  state  Insurance  commis- 
sioner that  seven  companies  had  canceled  her 
Insurance  in  10  years  She  began  to  worry 
that  the  companies  wouldn't  have  her  be- 
cause she  was  "foreign  bom." 

She  was  eventually  insured,  at  regular 
rates,  after  It  was  explained  that  she  was 
actually  eligible.  But  for  a  decade  one  In- 
surance company  after  another  had  canceled 
her  Insurance  when  It  learned  that  she  had 
been  canceled  earlier  by  another  company — 
and  solely  for  that  reason. 

Some  Insurance  companiee  are  providing 
agents  with  guidebooks  of  "prohibited  risks" 
based  on  occupation,  age  or  some  other  fac- 
tor. One  such  list  of  persons  not  permitted 
to  buy  standard  auto  insurance  policies  in- 
cludes: 

Armed  forces  personnel,  employes  of  race 
tracks,  taxlcab  companies,  saloon  keepers. 
night  club  operators,  liquor  salesmen,  bar- 
tenders, gamblers,  slot  machine  operators, 
billiard  and  pool  room  operators. 

Employes  of  theaters,  restaurants  and 
hotels  (except  management  personnel  and 
owners). 

Professional  musicians  and  entertainers. 

Professional  athletes,  promoters.  Jockeys, 
stable  hands  and  so  forth. 

Automobile  salesmen;  new  and  \ised  car 
dealers. 

Principal  operators  of  a  vehicle.  If  nuJe, 
under  26  and  single;  male  or  female,  princi- 
pal operator,  under  31;  students  under  26, 
nngie;  persona  over  70:  persons  between  68 
uxi  70,  minimum  limits  only. 

Anyone  phyalcaUy  or  mentaUy  Impalrod; 
Miy  "poor  moral"  risks;  excessive  users  of 
intoxicants   or  drugs;    aliens   or  lUlteraMa. 

unemployed  persona. 


Reports  and  experiences  such  as  these  are 
undermining  the  public's  confidence  In  the 
whole  U.S.  automobile  Insurance  system. 

They  are  resulting  in  demands  for  new 
state  laws  and  regulations  against  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  policy  cancellations,  non- 
renewals and  rejections.  They  are  also  re- 
sulting In  calls  for  a  congressional  investi- 
gation to  assemble  and  expose  all  the  true 
and  rumored  practices  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. 

The  growing  controversy  touches  to  some 
extent  the  lives  of  each  of  the  102  million 
Americans  who  drive  the  86  mllUon  regis- 
tered vehicles  In  the  U5. 

For  although  only  three  states — New  York 
MassachUBetl.s  and  North  Carolina — Impose 
compulsory  Insurance  on  the  drivers  of  their 
nine  million  vehicles,  the  47  other  states 
have  some  requirement  of  "financial  re- 
sponsibility"— and  that  Is  iisually  met  with 
insurance. 

The  problem  goes  beyond  the  public's  filled 
and  unfilled  needs  for  auto  Insurance,  or  the 
insurance  industry's  right  to  a  profit  on  the 
business. 

As  the  business  becomee  ever  more  com- 
petitive and  the  companies  "tighten"  the 
market  by  ever-narrowing  claaalflcations  of 
acceptable  risks,  more  and  more  people  are 
being   "Investigfated"    for   insurance. 

The  question  arises:  What  happens  when 
this  mo\uitaln  of  private  Information  on  In- 
dividuals contains  errors?  How  Is  the  in- 
formation used?  What  can  it  do  to  an  In- 
dividual's reputation? 

Insurance  industry  spokesmen  reply  that 
they  are  only  doing  what  they  must  to  meet 
insurance  demands  in  the  age  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  urban  crisis  and  Inflated  costs 
for  everything — from  fractured  noses  to 
broken  grilles. 

Their  system  Is  so  complex,  so  structured 
that  a  farmer  in  Nebraska  csin  buy  a  stand- 
ard package  of  liability,  collision  and  com- 
prehensive car  insurance  for  $76  a  year.  The 
same  protection  costs  a  young,  unmarried 
man  In  San  Francisco  1725  a  year. 

So  If,  in  view  of  recent  public  complaints 
about  Insurance,  there  Is  a  gigantic  credi- 
bility gap,  there  is  also  a  wide  Information 
gap  as  to  how  the  system  works. 


MAKING  GOD  POPULAR  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlemeoi  from  Ohio  CMr.  Ash- 
brook  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  of  America  confronts  the 
greatest  threat  to  its  security  and  sur- 
vival from  a  brutal  and  mllltantly  athe- 
istic philosophy,  the  name  of  God  and  the 
practice  of  paying  Him  homage  through 
the  prayers  of  schoolchildren  has  faced 
unprecedented  opposition  in  this  dec- 
ade— at  least  in  some  Government  circles 
and  in  the  leadership  of  some  religious 
denominations.  Take  the  case  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  introduced  several  years 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Congressman  Robert  Ashmore,  to 
place  the  inscription,  "In  God  We  Trust," 
in  the  courtroom  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  When  asked  his  position  on  the 
proposal,  Chief  Justice  Warren  stated: 

After  consulting  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Court,  I  advise  you  that  I  would  not 


approve  the  bills  or  the  Inscription  referred 
to  therein. 

The  Supreme  Court  Building  and  particu- 
larly the  cotirtroom  were  designed  by  out- 
standing architects  and  were  decorated  with 
an  eye  to  beauty  and  symmetry  consistent 
with  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was 
to  be  devoted.  It  is  believed  that  ornamen- 
tation other  than  that  provided  In  the  origi- 
nal plans  would  detract  from  the  total 
concept  of  the  building.  On  other  occasions, 
people  have  suggested  patriotic  and  religious 
inscriptions  for  the  courtroom,  but  it  has 
always  been  the  view  of  the  members  of  our 
Court  then  sitting  that  no  changes  In  the 
decor  of  the  courtroom  should  be  made. 
This  has  been  true  regardless  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  language  or  its  relevance  to 
patriotic  or  religious  sentiment.  I  believe 
that  the  suggestion  contained  In  these  bills 
should  be  no  exception  to  our  previous  views. 

What  a  sad,  sorry,  sickening  departure 
from  this  Nation's  religious  heritage. 

What  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  God  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers — that  "an  eye  to 
beauty  and  symmetry"  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  public  avowal  that  God  is  our  Father 
and  Protector.  It  is  true  that  the  Court 
opens  each  session  with  this  prayer: 
"God  save  the  United  States  and  this 
honorable  Court."  But  who  could  blame 
Him  for  withholding  His  assistance  from 
a  court  that  holds  that  the  display  of  His 
very  Name  would  "detract  from  the  total 
concept  of  the  building."  What  a  dis- 
torted sense  of  priorities. 

Of  course,  the  subject  of  prayer  in  the 
schools  is  more  complex  than  the  above- 
mentioned  case.  That  sincere  people 
differ  on  this  issue  is  to  be  expected.  At 
a  press  conference  in  Atlamtlc  City,  N.J.. 
in  May  1964,  the  then  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  quoted  by  Caspar  Nannes 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  May  21,  1964. 
as  stating  regarding  the  subject  of 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools: 

If  some  people  were  as  interested  In  good 
schools  as  in  making  Ood  popular  In  the 
school,  I  think  this  coimtry  would  be  better 
off. 

In  contrast,  another  high-level  Gov- 
ernment official  apparently  much  inter- 
ested "in  making  God  popular  in  the 
school"  held  a  different  view.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI,  in  a  speech 
in  New  York  City  on  November  16,  1963, 
when  commenting  on  the  fact  that.  In 
the  2  preceding  years,  near^  100  cam- 
puses from  coast  to  coast  had  Invited 
Communist  Party  spokesmen  to  speak, 
stated: 

If  their  constitutional  right  to  free  speech 
allows  them  to  tise  the  public  school  fonun 
to  promote  the  secular  creed  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  which  openly  and  avowedly  denies 
Ood,  does  their  constitutional  freedom  of 
religion  also  prohibit  the  rest  of  us  from 
using  the  same  pubUc  school  forum  to  ex- 
press our  faith  that  Ood  does  exist? 

How  does  the  avers^e  American  citizen 
stand  on  this  Issue?  Perhaps  no  other 
issue  in  recent  memory  has  engendered 
the  amount  of  mail  received  by  Members 
of  Congress  since  legislation  was  intro- 
duced several  years  ago,  and  all  indica- 
tions are  that  the  voters  have  been  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  a  prayer  amend- 
ment. For  Instance,  in  early  1964  in  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  April  23.  1964,  entitled,  "Public  Is 
Pleading  for  School  Prayers,"  expres- 
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slons  of  support  for  an  amendment  far 
surpassed  concern  for  any  other  piece  of 
legislation.  One  Member  from  Mary- 
land received  a  petition  with  40,000  sig- 
natures :  another  from  a  smaller  district, 
15,000;  in  another  district  1,500  letters 
a  week  nmnlng  9  to  1  for  the  prayer 
amendment.  Another  news  item  from 
the  same  Washington  Daily  News  of 
April  1,1964,  stated: 

One  rather  typical  House  office  gets  about 
300  such  letters  a  week,  and  the  movement 
Is  picking  up  steam.  The  pro- Amendment 
mall  outweighs  the  anti-Amendment  mall  by 
better  than  60  to  1. 

In  1966,  the  pro-prayer  mall  again 
picked  up,  after  having  subsided  for  a 
time.  A  statement  from  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  of  March  22.  1966,  by 
Senator  Evekxtt  Dirksen  reculs: 

since  the  CoTirt  decisions  referred  to  ear- 
lier have  been  handed  down,  millions  uix>n 
millions  of  words  have  been  written  on  thli 
subject.  Polls  have  been  taken.  Insofar  as 
I  can  determine,  more  than  81  %  of  the  peo- 
ple disagree  with  the  Courts.  Two  years  ago, 
one  man  came  to  Washington  and  dimiped 
63,000  original  letters  of  protaet  on  my  deek. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  a  very  deep  Interest  In 
this  Issue  and  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
express  It,  with  an  overwhelming  support 
for  an  amendment.  Perhaps  the  best 
summation  of  the  public's  reaction  to  the 
prayer  legislation  was  stated  by  colum- 
nist Bruce  Blossat  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  June  23,  1964: 

By  contrast  with  aU  this,  03  of  the  88  coo- 
greeamen  who  appeared  were  In  supp>ort  of 
constitutional  change.  They  and  many  of 
their  fellows  have  been  burled  In  the  great- 
est avalanche  of  mall  In  congressional 
history. 

The  amendments  In  general  seek  to 
clarify  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  not  to  repeal  It.  The  "es- 
tablishment of  religion"  phrase  In  the 
first  amendment  would  be  clarified  and 
returned  to  its  original  meaning  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not relate  Itself  to  any  one  church  or  de- 
nomination, or  afford  special  favors  or 
recognition  to  any  one  church  to  the  ex- 
clusion or  detriment  of  other  churches 
or  nonbellevers  In  general. 

Amendment  proposals  would  settle 
once  and  for  all  that  the  offering  of  a 
prayer  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  each  session  by  a 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish  clergy- 
man Is  not  "an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion," Is  not  unconstitutional,  and  Is  not 
a  matter  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
cide. 

Amendments  under  consideration 
would  clearly  establish  that  the  name  of 
God  In  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance  or  on 
our  coins  is  not  unconstitutional  and 
that: 

Nothing  In  this  Constitution  sbaU  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  be- 
lief In,  reliance  upon,  or  involving  the  aid  of 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  governmen- 
tal or  public  document,  proceeding,  activity, 
ceremony,  school,  Institution,  or  place,  or 
upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of 
the  United  State*. 

During  the  present  Congress  amend- 
ments will  again  be  proposed,  and  as  In 
past  years  I  will  again  submit  a  prayer 


amendment  measure.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will,  in  light 
of  the  vast  Interest  in  this  issue,  get  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  prayer  amend- 
ment. Contrary  to  the  public  call  for 
action,  no  legislation  has  as  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  House  for  approval  or 
rejection.  In  the  Senate  the  Dirksen 
amendment  on  two  occasions  narrowly 
missed  garnering  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  for  passage. 

The  recent  disclosure  that  32  States 
have  called  for  a  national  constitutional 
convention  to  rectify  the  Supreme  Court 
one  man,  one  vote  decision  on  apportion- 
ment might  well  Indicate  that  both  the 
Court  and  Congress  are  at  odds  with  the 
American  public  on  at  least  one  count. 
If  two  more  States  Join  the  call  for 
such  a  convention,  a  goodly  nimiber  of 
the  American  people  through  their  State 
legislatures  will  have  gone  to  an  unprec- 
edented constitutional  action  to  express 
their  displeasure  with  the  Court's  deci- 
sion and  the  Congress'  lack  of  sensitivity 
to  their  wishes. 

Although  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
such  a  convention  comes  to  pass,  the 
Question  is  tdready  being  entertained  re- 
garding the  consideration  of  other 
amendments  at  the  convention.  Perhaps 
the  mere  threat  of  bypassing  Congress 
with  a  prayer  amendment  submitted  to 
such  a  convention  might  possibly  result 
in  the  extensive  consideration  given  the 
civil  rights  issue  in  1964  by  the  House. 

The  year  1968  will  present  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  another  opportunity  to  act 
on  the  prayer  issue.  In  addition  to  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
every  Member  of  the  House  plus  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  Senate  will  be 
up  for  reelection.  If  the  prayer  amend- 
ment issue  is  as  important  as  the  mall  to 
Congress  indicates,  then,  in  the  American 
tradition,  those  for  and  those  opposed  to 
a  prayer  amendment  should  give  a  high 
priority  to  this  issue  in  evaluating  the 
1968  candidates  for  national  elective  of- 
fices. 

At  his  first  inaugural  address,  April  30. 
1789.  George  Washington  observed  that: 

No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand,  which  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Now  compare  this  expression  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  Divine  Being  with  the 
situation  in  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  where,  in 
the  morning,  kindergarten  classes  were 
forbidden  to  recite  this  ancient  prayer 
with  their  morning  mUk  and  cookies: 

Ood  is  great.  Ood  is  good. 

And  we  thank  Him  for  this  food. 

Also  forbidden  was  the  recital  of  this 
afternoon  prayer,  also  of  ancient  origin : 
Thank  You  for  the  world  so  sweet. 
Thank  You  for  the  food  we  eat. 
Thank  You  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
Thank  You  God  for  everything. 

Primarily  on  trial  in  the  prayer  issue 
are  the  American  people — more  so  than 
their  servants  in  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  They  can  supinely  view 
the  prayer  issue  as  a  lost  cause  or  to 
their  elected  officials  they  can  say: 
"There  is  something  dangerously  wrong 
when  a  child  in  school  cannot  thank  God 
for  his  food.    We  have  waited  entirely 


too  long  for  corrective  action.  Return 
our  religious  heritage  to  our  schools— or 
we  will  elect  those  who  will." 


EXTENDING  CAR  SAFETY  STAND- 
ARDS  DEADLINE  FOR  SMALL 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
Brown]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix)lnt  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  those  small  American  companies 
that  manufacture  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  special-built  or  custom  automo- 
biles each  year.  I  believe  the  car  safety 
law  passed  last  year,  requiring  adoption 
of  initial  Federal  standards  by  January 
31.  1968,  would  result  In  severe  hardship 
for  these  companies. 

Therefore,  I  introduced  yesterday  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  Thia 
amendment,  H.R.  8457,  would  grant  auto- 
makers who  produce  fewer  than  10,000 
cars  a  year,  a  1-year  extension  to  con- 
form to  standards  and  testing  require- 
ments. In  a  1966  total  market  of  over 
9  million  vehicles,  the  half  dozen  com- 
pcmles  Involved  represent  a  very  small, 
specialized  segment  of  the  Industry. 

I  fully  recognize  the  very  urgent  need 
for  traffic  safety  and  proper  safety  stand- 
ards. There  are  over  90  million  oars  on 
the  road  today;  and  more  than  100  mil- 
lion licensed  operators.  Nearly  52,000 
people  die  every  year  in  automobile  ac- 
cidents, and  estimates  show  this  figure 
will  probably  rise  to  100.000  by  1975,  un- 
less a  concerted  national  safety  effort 
is  made.  However,  I  believe  the  law 
could  spell  disaster  and  perhaps  the  end 
of  the  ro€id  for  these  specialized  automo- 
tive manufacturers  unless  It  Is  amended 
to  give  them  more  time  to  conform.  En- 
dangered by  the  proposed  standards  are: 

Avantl  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Checker  Motors  Corp.,  Kalamazo,  Mich.; 
Dusenberg  Corp.,  Indianapolis,  Ind:  John 
Pitch  it  Co.,  Llmerock,  Conn.;  Glassic 
Industries,  West  Palm  Beach,  Pla.;  8.  S. 
Automobiles,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  and 
Shelby-American  Corp.,  Los  Angelee, 
Calif. 

The  competition  provided  by  smaller 
businesses  and  firms,  such  as  these,  is  the 
backbone  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  I  believe  strongly  that  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  they 
are  permitted  to  survive.  The  problem 
of  these  small  firms  is  simply  that  they 
are  not  self-sufficient  and  cannot  affect 
the  immediate,  major  changes  In  design 
and  testing  within  the  time  limit  of  the 
law.  They  do  not  have  expensive  and 
sophisticated  testing  equipment  required 
by  the  standards ;  they  have  small  engi- 
neering staffs;  they  buy  special  parts  in 
small  volume  at  higher  prices;  and  be- 
cause of  their  limited  production,  they 
do  not  have  yearly  model  changes.  Many 
of  these  cars  are  purchased  as  collector's 
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Items,  and  others  are  used  for  very  spe- 
cialized purposes,  such  as  taxicabs. 

This  proposed  modification  of  the  law 
will  not  eliminate  the  safety  standards, 
but  will  give  these  small  firms  the  time 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  so 
that  they,  and  their  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, can  continue  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  the  economy. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  original  legisla- 
tion submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  called  for  a  2 -year  period  to 
study  the  problems  involved  in  setting 
standards  and  the  formulation  of  the 
initial  standards.  I  am,  therefore,  hope- 
ful my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly  to  grant  this  needed  1-year 
extension. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CONDUCT  IS  ONLY 
THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  EFFEC- 
TIVELY HANDLING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ETHICS 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  most  gratified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  unanimously 
passing  House  Resolution  418.  which  will 
establish  a  12-member  committee  on 
standards  of  official  conduct.  I  only 
hope  now  that  the  committee  will  make 
every  effort  to  formulate  its  recommen- 
dations at  the  earliest  possible  date.  For, 
I  think  it  important  that  this  action  be 
regarded  as  only  the  beginning  of  our 
efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  problems 
falling  within  the  field  of  congressional 
ethics.  When  the  committee  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  House  eventually  Etdopts 
Its  recommendations  for  standards  of 
conduct  and  an  effective  enforcement 
system,  the  need  for  House  action  will 
not  necessarily  have  ended.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Congress  is  really  sincere 
about  restoring  the  public  trust,  it  should 
adopt  a  flnanclsd  dilsclosure  measure  so 
that  the  electorate  can  be  made  aware 
of  the  private  financial  interests  and 
business  relationships  of  Members  and 
candidates  which  might  create  a  conflict 
of  interest.  It  should  also  consider  pro- 
posals to  disclose  relationships  with 
lobbyists  as  well  as  all  nepotic  relation- 
ships. Certainly,  the  action  taken  today 
Is  an  important  first  step,  but  it  encom- 
passes a  great  deal  more  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ethics  committee.  There 
la  an  equation  that  says,  "the  whole  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts,"  and  that 
equation  speaks  also  to  the  public  Image 
of  our  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


TAX     FREEDOM      HOLIDAY      GETS 
LATER  EIVERY  YEAR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  oonBent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Otm- 


NEY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  smd  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  about  this  time  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  would  have  proclaimed  May 
1,  1966,  as  National  Tax  Freedom  Holi- 
day. This  was  the  day  last  year  when 
the  average  taxpayer  had  earned  enough 
to  pay  his  1966  taxes. 

Today  I  am  again  introducing  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  with  but  one  change.  The 
freedom  day  Is  4  days  later  this  year,  on 
May  5.  In  1  year,  taxes  have  grown  to 
eat  up  4  more  days  of  work  for  the  aver- 
age American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  hurry  up  and 
pass  this  bill  before  the  date  of  the  holi- 
day begins  to  Interfere  with  our  prepara- 
tions for  the  Christmas  season. 

The  5th  of  May  this  year  is  indeed 
an  occasion  for  celebration,  since  it  is 
the  first  day  of  1967  that  a  taxpayer  will 
be  able  to  call  a  dollar  his  own.  Until 
then,  the  wages  he  earns  belong  to  Uncle 
Sam.  This  Is  Just  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  tax  burden  is  over  one-third 
of  the  taxjjayer's  income.  Certainly  the 
day  of  relief  should  be  marked  appro- 
priately by  giving  it  the  status  of  a 
holiday. 

Along  with  the  celebration,  it  is  a  time 
for  refiectlon — a  time  to  consider  this 
Government  that  has  grown  so  big  that 
It  takes  one-third  of  the  taxpayers'  in- 
come to  support  it  for  a  year.  What  sort 
of  monster  have  we  built  that  takes  $4,- 
281  to  feed  it  every  second?  The  man 
earning  $20,000  pays  just  about  enough 
in  taxes  each  year  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment going  for  this  1  second.  Why  it 
took  70  times  that  amount  Just  to  print 
the  $135  billion  budget  for  this  year's 
installment  of  the  Great  Society. 

Tax  Freedom  Holiday  is  a  good  time 
for  the  taxpayer  to  look  at  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Government  he  has 
supported  at  such  great  cost.  It  is  a 
time  to  assess  the  multitude  of  programs 
that  were  poorly  conceived  and  are  badly 
managed — many  of  the  programs  he 
did  not  favor  in  the  first  place. 

As  I  remember  from  my  history  books, 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  in  protest 
against  the  excessive  tax  levied  on  tea. 
Taxation — and  especially  when  it  was 
levied  without  representation — was  one 
of  the  prime  factors  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Crown  In 
England  had  been  arbitrary  and  unwill- 
ing to  listen  to  the  protests  from  across 
the  sea. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  protests 
are  arising  from  across  the  land.  Last 
November's  elections  showed  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  supporting 
a  government  that  is  run  by  people  who 
do  not  represent  them.  They  are  tired 
of  having  expensive  programs,  many 
purely  political  In  purpose  pressed  upon 
them  and  paid  for  by  their  tax  money. 

It  was  this  sense  of  indignation  across 
the  land  that  resulted  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. This  weekend,  an  even  more  pain- 
ful wave  of  indignation  is  filling  the 
hearts  of  Americans  as  they  pay  their 


1966  taxes.  But  as  they  pay  up  for  last 
year,  they  can  remember  that  they  still 
have  not  worked  long  enough  In  1967  to 
pay  for  this  year's. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE  H 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bob 
Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  a  woman  need  not  have 
been  married  to  a  man  for  any  particu- 
lar period  of  time  prior  to  his  death  in 
order  to  qualify  as  his  widow  for  benefit 
purposes  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  drawing  combat  pay  when 
he  died. 

Under  present  social  security  laws,  a 
surviving  widow  receives  a  small,  lump- 
sum death  gratuity  regardless  of  the 
length  of  her  marriage.  If  she  and  her 
husband  were  married  for  at  least  1 
year  and  have  dependent  children,  she 
may  receive  benefits  for  those  children 
until  they  reach  age  18.  Then  when  the 
widow  reaches  age  60  she  is  eligible  for 
benefits  herself.  However,  if  her  hus- 
band died  before  their  first  wedding  an- 
niversary, she  is  not  entitled  to  any  sur- 
vivors benefits  imless  a  child  was  bom 
to  them  before  his  death,  or  she  con- 
ceived his  child  before  his  death. 

I  submit  today  that  this  1-year  mar- 
riage requirement,  written  into  our  law 
nearly  30  years  ago,  has  worked  an  un- 
fair hardship  on  the  widows  of  our  mili- 
tary men  who  may  have  been  killed  in 
combat  in  World  War  n,  Korea,  and  now 
Vietnam  before  their  marriages  were  1 
year  old.  These  were  men,  married  only 
a  few  days  or  a  few  months,  before  our 
country  sent  them  off  to  war  to  defend 
freedom  here  and  at  f arflung  points  on 
the  globe.  Their  shortcoming  consisted 
of  being  killed  1  day,  10  days,  or  3 
months  before  their  marriages  were  a 
year  old,  thus  shutting  their  widows  out 
of  the  social  security  benefit  program. 

Last  week  I  encountered  one  such  case. 
A  young  marine,  S.  Sgt.  Guy  M.  Hodg- 
klns.  was  killed  in  Vietnam  in  an  act  of 
valor — 5  days  before  his  first  wedding 
anniversary.  He  later  received  post- 
humously the  Navy  Cross,  the  Nation's 
second  highest  military  honor,  for 
slnglehandedly  kruxjking  out  a  Vietcong 
stronghold.  His  widow  and  her  8-year- 
old  daughter  by  a  previous  marriage  were 
advised  they  were  not  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  because  the  marriage 
was  not  exactly  1  year.  This  young 
marine  had  contributed  to  social  security 
for  13  years  and  gave  his  life  in  the 
defense  of  freedom.  How  very  tragic 
that  his  widow  and  daughter  now  can- 
not receive  the  full  benefits  of  his  labors. 

I  am  certain  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  created  many  similarly  poignant  ex- 
amples of  this  inequity  In  our  social 
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security  law.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  I  urge 
Congress  to  exempt  the  widows  of 
servicemen  drawing  combat  pay  at  the 
time  of  their  deaths  from  this  1-year 
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armed  with  a  grenade  In  each  hand.  hniispTnf      '^^^^^o™"^®    Prayers  m 

v»u.^  xxuiu   WU6   .i-yc»r         He  dragged  himself  to  within  point-blank  rTa^^^^^' 

marriage  requirement  for  social  security     ""^^K*  °^  ^^  structure  and  tossed  the  two  '-'" ^*"J    Z'.T^^Jf '  ^  T;  *'  ^  P™-  ^ 

purposes.    This    requirement    w^enl     «^'"'''^-  .  5^tr^.^°'?H^'^*„?^^  ^'^"l',^  ^ '"^ 

acted  in  1939  and  the  record  will  show        "^^  explosion  killed  thfee  Viet  Oong  and     district,   there  will   be   a   pubhc   rally, 

ment  was  intended  to  prevent  unscrupu-        it  was  all  over  in  a  matter  of  seconds, 
lous  persons  from  taking  advantage  of    Hodgkins  was  killed. 

social  security  benefits.     For  example,  it        His  daring  maneuver  electrified  the  men 

he  had  been  leading.     They  opened  fire  on 


was  aimed  at  prohibiting  yoimg  women 
with  children  from  marrying  men  with 
terminal  sicknesses  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  social  security  benefits. 

We  at  home  ask  a  great  deal  of  our 
military  men  in  combat  zones.  They  are 
asked  daily  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line. 
This  Is  something  very  special  we  ask 
for  these  men.  It  is  only  just  that  in 
return  they  receive  special  consideration 
under  the  social  security  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  Congress 


the   weakened   Viet    Cong    and    routed    the 
entire  force. 

A  LOKG  WAT 

Vietnam  may  seem  like  a  long  ways  from 
San  Diego.  But  on  that  day.  as  a  small 
platoon  of  Leathernecks  stood  over  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  taught  hundreds  of  new 
Marines  about  war.  the  distance  suddenly 
grew  shorter. 

SSgt.  Guy  Hodgkins  had  proved  It  was 
no  Joke. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lowell  E.  EngUsh.  commanding 


wiU  take  rapid'  and  favorable  action  on    general  of  mcrd.  win  present  the  Na'y  cross 


this  bill  in  the  months  ahead. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  newspaper  article  that 
describes  the  courageous  deeds  of  S.  Sgt. 
Guy  M.  Hodgkins: 

Wmow  To  RxcnvE  S.D.  Hebo's  Medai, 
(BorTEK's  Note. — ^The  Navy  Cross,  second 
only  to  the  Medal  of  Honor,  will  be  presented 
here  Friday  afternoon  to  the  widow  of  a 
former  drill  Instructor  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Depot.  This  Is  the  story  of  SSgt. 
Guy  M.  Hodgkins,  a  man  who  went  on  to 
Vietnam  to  practice  what  he  had  been 
preaching.) 

(By  Lee  Dye) 
SSgt.  Ouy  Hodgkins  had  to  go  to  Vietnam. 


to  Hodgkins"  widow  during  a  depot  parade 
and  review  at  3  p.m.  Friday. 

"SomeUmes  It's  hard  to  believe  he's  gone," 
Mrs.  Hodgkins  said.  "Two  days  after  I  re- 
ceived the  official  telegram  telling  me  about 
Guy's  death,  I  got  his  last  letter." 

The  letter  didn't  have  a  lot  of  news,  she 
said.  But  there  was  one  phrase  she  will 
never  forget.  On  the  eve  of  his  death,  her 
husband  had  written: 

"Everything  Is  dull  and  routine." 


by  Mr.  Abram  Salomon  and  assisted, 
among  others,  by  Mr.  Peter  Krausz.  the 
committee's  secretary. 

Last  year  some  15.000  persons  at- 
tended the  rally. 

Again  this  year,  I  have  been  invited 
to  participate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
acknowledge  and  to  communicate  to 
their  constituents,  as  I  will  to  mine,  tlie 
important  message  to  be  remembered 
from  the  holocaust  and  heroism  of  that 
day  24  years  ago.  so  that  a  message  of 
recent  history  will  not  be  lost,  but  will 
remain  a  timeless  lesson  of  dignity  and 
courage  for  all  Americans  as  well  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  will  be  in  New 
York  on  May  7.  I  hope  they  will  person- 
ally appear  at  the  rally  and  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  important  anniversary 
and  that  for  which  it  stands. 


WARSAW     GHETTO     UPRISING 
ANNIVERSARY 


VITAL   NEED    POR    PAN    AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Dbh- 
NXYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tblj 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
sun  introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  8512.  which 
designates  certain  n.S.  highways  u  a 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr ^    ^^^ ^ 

Not  because  of  all  the  cliches  about  pa-  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^^  ^g  request  of  the  g"entlemwi"from 

trtotism.  but  because  he  was  a  Marine.    It  t^e  genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kup-  Pennsylvania? 

was  What  he  had  been  trained  to  do.  f-rmanI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this            ^ 

"Suppose  you   were  a   waitress."   he  told  7~T  ^T:    d_„JII,,  or./4  in/^lnrfp  Pxtrane- 

hls  wlfVTne  day  last  year,  "and  you  had  PO^n'  ^  <^«  RECORD  and  include  extrane 

spent  12  years,  setting  tables,  folding  nap-  OUS  matter. 

kins,    and   fllUng   water   glasses.     But   you  The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  ^ ^ .„„„„„,„  „  . 

never  got  any  customers.     Wouldn't  you  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  p^^j.^.   ^j   y^g   p^^j^  American   Highway 

feel  left  out?"  Pennsylvania?  These  highways  are  the  most  direct  route 

TAUGHT  3  TKAM  Thcrc  was  no  objection.  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the  point  where  VS. 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  didn't  argue.     She  knew  j^      KUPFERMAN.    Mr.     Speaker.  Highway  No.  81  crosses  the  border  be- 

"'"Sr^^-Kspent  three  year,  telling  ^«^*  Wednesday,  April  19    marfcj  the  tween  North  Dakota  and  Canada, 

new  Martn«  what  wax  wsT^^bout.^:  24th  anniversary  of   the   beginning   of         This  highway  is  already  named  the 

though  he  had  never  been  In  combat  him-  the  Warsaw   ghetto   uprising.    It  is  a  p^^  American  Highway  through  Mexico, 

self.    It  was  time  to  test  his  own  skills.  chapter  In  world  history  which  serves  as  Central  American  Countries,  and  South 

He  put  In  a  letter  to  Marine  Corps  Head-  an  outstanding  example  of  the  degree  America.    Recently,    to    publicize    the 

quarters,  requesting  assignment  to  Vietnam.  ^  which  man,  against  insuperable  odds.  route,  the  Pan  American  Highway  As- 

i*"*  jI^*-,^*,  ?*•*  ^^^  to  his  wife  and  c^n  and  will  fight  for  his  dignity  and  sociatlon    sponsored    a    large    caravan 

*'jSrcbS?i^-much  about  Vietnam."  '««<io°^-    ,  ,„    ,„,,   ,»,     t  «H«V,  rnmb^t  n     "T'^^'^'}^,  ^^Ich    left    Winnipeg 

Mis.  Hodgkins  said  In  an  Interview.   "I  guess  On  April  19,  1943.  the  Jewish  combat  Canada,    and    traveled    from    there  to 

lie  didnt  want  me  to  worry."  organization — ZOB — commanded        by  Buenos  Aires.  Agentlna.    The  results  of 

As  a  platoon  sergeant.  Hodgkins  managed  Mordecai  Anzelewlcz.  began  armed  re- 

to  keep  busy.    He  worked  with  men  he  had  sistance  against  the  Nazi  troops  in  the 

introduced  to  the  Marine  Corps  back  home  ghetto    of    Warsaw.    Poland.     Outnum- 

in  San  Diego.  ^j       ^  outormed,  on  May  8,  1943, 

J^«^°^,^\*:fr.!^S:i!?  .^%rU!  ^frca"?ture  of  their  last  outpost  cer- 


bad    grumbled   and   muttered   to    his   wife 


;S^utn^:Tf  t^"r^;£r^ho%h^ghtTt    tam.  the  leaders  of  the  uprising  com-     spheric  good  will. 


this  trip  show  the  good  neighbor  and 
tourism  possibilities  of  this  approach. 

With  the  high  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  find  eco- 
nomic   ways    of    implementing    beml- 


was  aU  a  big  Joke. 

FBOTIS  WRONO 

On  Sept.  3  the  Viet  Oong  proved  that  the 
recnilts  had  been  wrong. 

Hodgkins  was  leading  a  squad  of  Marines 
who  had  flushed  out  IS  Viet  Cong.  The 
enemy  troope  fled  to  a  small  concrete  build- 
ing near  An  Hoa. 

The  Marines  were  advancing  toward  the 
building  when  they  oame  under  heavy  enemy 
flre.  Three  Leathwnecka  dropped  In  their 
tracks. 

OABanm  (aEMAisB 

Bodgklns  picked  up  the  ilfle  of  a  fallen 
comrade  and  moved  forward  through  heavy 


mitted  suicide.    Over  800  acres  of  the        Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
ghetto  were  completely  devastated  and    by  House  Resolution  370  we  have  deslg- 


during  the  fighting  56.000  Jews  were  cap 
tared  or  killed  by  the  Nazis.  Many 
others  were  burned  during  the  holocaust 
of  the  ghetto. 

The  6  million  European  Jews  and  the 
many  European  peoples  of  other  de- 
nominations who  died  as  a  result  of  the 
NelzIs  terror  in  World  War  n  have  not 
died  in  vain  if  we  have  learned  that  such 
inhumanity  must  not  be  allowed  ever  to 
exist  again. 

Throughout  the  world,  this  day  will  be 


nated  April  13.  1967.  as  Pan  American 
Day.  It  also  is  appropriate  that  this 
bill  be  Introduced  today,  because  the 
President  Is  speaking  in  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay  to  promote  Latin-American 
friendships  and  trade.  I  subscribe  to 
the  approach  that  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  Is  a  good  way  to  bring  the  coun- 
tries In  this  hemisphere  closer  together. 
I  urge  all  colleagues  that  agree  with  me 
to  Introduce  .similar  legislation. 
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INTRODUCING  BILL  CALLING  POR 
1  MONTH'S  VACATION  IN  AUGUST 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  with  other  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  to  introduce  a  measure  that 
would  provide  an  annual  1 -month  vaca- 
tion leave  for  all  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  month  of  August.  I  do  this  in  the 
Interest  of  better  legislating  on  the  part 
of  all  Members. 

It  has  certainly  become  clear  to  me  in 
my  8  years  in  Congress  that  we  are  vir- 
tually on  a  year-round  schedule  in  this 
body.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  organized  ourselves  in  recognition  of 
this  fact.  I  sincerely  feel  that  better 
timetable  planning  for  appropriations 
bills  and  the  whole  spectrum  of  impor- 
tant legislation  could  be  achieved  if 
Members  of  Congress  knew  that  they  had 
an  established  30-day  breathing  spell 
ahead  of  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  would  lead  to 
better  and  fuller  use  of  the  other  work 
weeks  of  the  congressional  year.  And. 
my  Impression  of  "full  use  of  congres- 
sional work  weeks"  Includes  more  ex- 
peditious committee  action  in  bills  fol- 
lowed by  full  5-day  House  calendars. 
Furthermore,  we  can  certainly  agree  that 
giving  Members  a  chance  to  have  a  rest 
break  and  the  opportunity  to  spend  some 
time  with  their  families  and  their  people 
at  home  could  lead  to  more  energetic  and 
objective  handling  of  congressional 
duties  by  each  Member.  I  expect  it  was 
with  these  reasons  in  mind,  as  well  as 
others,  that  the  proposal  was  included  in 
the  legislative  reorganization  bill  which 
Is  still  pending  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  certainly  urge  the  supjwrt 
of  this  measure  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  FORGET 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steicer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  it  is  customary  for 
this  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  mark 
the  termination  dates  of  wars  this  coun- 
try has  been  involved  in.  we  hold  no  such 
observance  for  our  entering  those  same 
wars.  Last  week,  April  6th  passed  with 
not  so  much  as  an  utterance  in  reference 
to  that  historic  date — the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  entrance  Into  World  War 
I. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  as  guilty  as  anyone 
In  allowing  this  date  to  go  unmentloned. 


I  will  not  make  the  same  mistake  in 
the  future.  We  should  mark  that  date  as 
a  day  when  a  determined  nation  set  out 
to  retain  World  freedom  and  independ- 
ence just  as  that  same  determined  nation 
today  fights  to  retain  dignity  and  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  concerning  April  6  from  the 
Stars  and  Stripes-The  National  Tribune, 
as  well  as  an  article  from  the  April  14 
issue  of  Time : 

[From  the  Stars  and  Strlpes-The  National 

Tribune,   Apr.   13,   1967] 

Soon  Foeoottkn 

A  page-by-page  survey  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  6,  the  date  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
Into  World  War  I,  falls  to  And  one  single 
reference  to  that  historic  date  In  aU  of  the 
contents  of  that  particular  Issue. 

There  were  71  pages  devoted  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  States  Senate  and  120 
covering  the  activities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Forty-six  additional  pages  were 
devoted  to  the  appendix. 

There  are  some  10  veterans  of  World  War 
I  who  are  Members  of  Congress.  One  Sen- 
ator, Carl  Hayden.  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress when  war  was  declared  In  1917.  It  is 
strange  Indeed  that  on  that  particular  day 
there  was  no  mention  made  in  the  Congress 
of  an  event  that  affected  the  lives  of  mlUlons 
of  Americans  and  changed  the  course  of 
world  history. 

Some  136.000  American  boys  lost  their  lives 
in  the  22  months  that  the  conflict  raged. 
Several  hundred  thousand  more  suffered 
wounds  of  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Yet,  ap- 
parently. In  the  minds  of  our  legislators  It  is 
ancient  history. 

In  all  of  the  wars  which  America  has 
fought,  men  have  given  of  themselves  In  de- 
fense of  their  country  seeking  not  honors  or 
glory  but  Just  doing  their  duty  as  they  saw 
It.  "ITiey  did  not  expect  adulation  or  flattery. 
They  simply  wanted  to  do  a  Job  that  had  to 
be  done  and  then  return  home. 

Today  in  Viet  Nam  400,000  Americans  are 
engaged  In  a  bitter  and  desperate  conflict. 
Once  It  Is  over  they  may  be  heroes  for  a  brief 
Interlude,  but  as  the  years  roll  on  their  he- 
roic actions  win  be  forgotten  and  unremem- 
bered  by  new  generations  of  Americans. 

This  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  attitude 
of  our  people  who  owe  their  very  lives  and 
their  existence  to  the  men  who  have  fought 
In  defense  of  this  Nation  over  a  period  of 
nearly  100  years. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  exploits  of 
our  fighting  men  will  ever  remain  as  an  In- 
spiration to  the  people  of  America. 

[From  Time,  Apr.  14,  1067J 
Mtjtfled  Dbcm 

"It  is  a  fearfxil  thing  to  lead  this  great 
peaceful  people  Into  war.  Into  the  moet  ter- 
rible and  disastrous  of  all  wars.  clvUlzatlon 
Itself  seeming  to  be  In  the  balance.  But  the 
right  Is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we 
shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  al- 
ways carried  nearest  our  hearts — for  democ- 
racy, for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  au- 
thority to  have  a  voice  In  their  own  govern- 
ments, for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small 
nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by 
such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring 
peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the 
world  Itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a  task  we 
can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes, 
everything  we  are  and  everything  that  we 
have." 

Woodrow  Wilson's  words  to  Congress,  as 
quietly  dramatic  and  eloquent  as  the  man 
who  spoke  them,  stiU  rlnig  with  sharp  ur- 
gency, still  speak  directly  to  the  national 
conscience.  But  In  a  capital  preoccupied 
with  another  war,  there  was  no  official  ob- 
servance last  week  to  mark  the  day,  60  years 


ago.  on   which   the   United  States  entered 
World  War  I. 


GOVERNMENT     OP     POLAND      RE- 
LIEVED OF  NEED  TO  PAY  DEBT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
let]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLETY.  Mr.  Speaker  yesterday 
our  State  Department  announced  that  it 
had  completed  a  deal  which  reUeved  the 
Government  of  Poland  of  the  need  to 
pay  in  dollars  about  $17  million  In  debt 
to  our  Government.  The  debt  was  in- 
curred under  Public  Law  480  agreements. 

The  very  same  day  that  our  Govern- 
ment granted  this  substantial  economic 
aid  to  the  Communist  regime  in  Warsaw, 
a  Polish  merchant  ship  was  In  Haiphong 
Harbor  in  North  Vietnam  unloading  sup- 
plies for  our  enemy. 

Aid  in  any  form  to  a  government 
whose  shipments  to  Haiphong  nourish 
and  equip  the  forces  killing  American 
boys  is  unconscionable.  I  am  therefore 
demanding  that  it  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  Europe  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

By  reUeving  Poland  of  the  need  to  pay 
the  $17  miUion  in  debt  in  dollars  our 
Government  has  thus  enabled  Poland  to 
aid  the  enemy  at  a  level  It  otherwise 
could  not  afford. 


RESOLUTION  REGARDING  THE 
NEED  FOR  A  XJS.  COAST  GUARD 
STATION  IN  RACINE  COUNTY,  WIS. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Schadeberg]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  yesterday  concerning  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  the  Coast  Guard  Station 
In  Racine,  Wis.,  I  am  presenting  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  formal 
resolution  of  the  Racine  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  expressing  its  opposition 
to  this  action. 

With  permission  granted  I  place  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
communication  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  James  A.  Pay,  county  clerk. 
Racine  County,  Wis.,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Racine  Coimty  Board  of  Super- 
visors: 

COTTNTT  OF  RACINK, 

Racine,  Wis.,  March  Z9, 1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  James  A.  Fay,  County  Clerk  for  Racine 
County.  Wisconsin,  hereby  certify  that  the 
attached  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Racine  County 
Board  of  Superviscxs  on  March  28,  1967. 
[seal]  Jaices  A.  Fat. 

County  Clerk. 
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Mabch  25. 1967. 
Resoldtion  Mo.  66-302 
Resolution    by    Individual    supervisors    re- 
garding the  need  for  a  XT^B.  Ooetst  Guard 
Station  In  Racine  County 

To   tbe   HONOBABLX   MtMBgBS   Of  THX  RACINX 

CorMTT  BoAKD  or  StrpxRvisoss : 

Whereas,  repeated  comments  are  being  re- 
ceived by  Individual  Supervisors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  need  for  a  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Station  In  Racine  County:  and 

Whereas,  notice  has  been  posted  that  it  Is 
the  present  Intent  to  close  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Station  in  Racine  County;  and 

Whereas,  commercial  shipping,  fishing, 
pleasure  boating  and  other  usage  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  and  Inland  waters  in  and  adjoin- 
ing Racine  County  are  increasing  yearly  and 
the  need  for  continued  policing  and  safety 
surveillance  is  necessary;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
stationed  at  Racine  has,  because  of  its  close 
proximity  to  the  scene  of  ml^aps,  saved 
many  lives  and  property  of  iintold  value;  and 

Whereas,  the  closing  of  this  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Station  will  adversely  affect  the 
citizens  of  Racine  County; 

Now,  Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
Racine  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Racine 
County,  Wisconsin,  that  It  convey  Its  op- 
position to  the  closing  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Station  In  Racine  County. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  upon  the  adc^tion 
of  this  resolution,  the  County  Clerk  be  in- 
structed to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Wisconsin;  the  United  States 
Representative  from  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Ninth  Coast  Guard  District;  and  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Individual    Strpzxvisoss. 
Jamcs  Roonkt. 


IS   COMPULSION  NECESSARY? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Brfr.  Ruhs- 
rKLD]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix>lnt  In  the  Rxcoiu)  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RrcoRD.  I  am  Inserting  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  April  13, 
1967,  on  the  subject  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  and  the  case  for  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary. 

My  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore yonr  Committee  to  present  my  views 
on  the  Issue  of  military  manpower  reorult- 
ment. 

In  assessing  the  United  States  military 
manpower  procurement  system,  I  am  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  and 
accurate  assessment  of  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent draft,  and  of  such  alternative  systems  as 
an  all-volunteer  system. 

An  extensive  manpower  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  response  to  grotrlng  criticism  of  the 
draft,  was  withheld  upon  Its  completion, 
then  revised  in  light  of  the  escalation  in 
Viet  Nam,  and  finally  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1966  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  D.  Morris  in  brief  stimmary 


form  only.  The  study  and  working  papers 
on  which  the  conclusions  were  based  have 
never  been  made  public.  Later  in  my  pres- 
entation, however,  I  will  comment  on  an 
evaluation  of  the  DOD  study,  based  on  the 
opinions  of  an  investigator  who  apparently 
has  read  the  entire  study  and  who  Is  able 
to  quote  from  portions  of  it. 

More  recently,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service,  also  initiated 
by  the  President  and  headed  by  Btirke  Mar- 
shall, issued  a  219  page  evaluation  of  the 
draft  and  Its  alternatives.  The  Commission, 
in  its  own  words,  "spent  more  than  100  hours 
in  meetings  In  Washington  alone,  which  are 
recorded  in  more  than  3,500  pages  of  tran- 
script; and  the  members  read,  considered, 
and  discussed  in  detail  hundreds  of  pages  of 
staff  memoranda."  However,  none  of  these 
working  papers  has  been  made  public. 

On  March  24,  1967,  I  joined  with  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  B.  Curtis  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  the  information  necessary  to 
make  an  adequate  evaluation  of  his  draft 
proposals.  Our  letter  concluded:  "Without 
supporting  data  and  working  papers,  the 
strength  of  yovir  proposals  are  seriously  di- 
minished. Thtis  we  respectfully  request 
that  working  papers  of  your  National  Cc«n- 
mlssion  on  the  points  discussed  be  made 
available  to  us  in  the  Congress."  Thus  far, 
the  only  response  has  been  a  brief  acknowl- 
edgement of  our  letter  by  an  aide. 

Because  of  this  Information  gap  I  am 
pleased  that  your  Committee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  are  holding 
hearings  on  the  draft  and  possible  alterna- 
tives. 

ABZAS  or  AOKCEMXNT 

I  appear  today  in  a  dual  role — as  both  an 
advocate  and  an  inquirer.  Before  I  embark 
on  either  role,  I  would  like  to  set  before 
you  what  seem  to  be  certain  premises  on 
which  most  can  agree : 

Military  conscription  it  repugnant  and 
antithetical  to  a  free  society  except  in  time 
of  demonstrated  need.  President  Johnson  In 
his  recent  Message  on  Selective  Service  un- 
derscored this  point  when  he  said:  "The 
volunteer  tradition  Is  strong  In  our  Armed 
Forces,  as  it  Is  In  our  national  heritage. 
Except  for  the  periods  of  major  war  in  this 
centtiry.  It  has  been  the  chief  source  of  our 
mllitai7  manpower  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Republic." 

Any  system  of  involuntary  military  service 
is  inherently  inequitable  vohen  not  all  quali- 
fied men  are  required  to  serve.  President 
Johnson  In  the  same  message  declared :  "Tor 
the  imavoldable  truth  Is  that  complete 
equity  can  never  be  achieved  when  only  some 
must  be  selected  and  only  some  must  serve." 

Given  the  basic  undesirability  as  well  as 
the  inherent  inequity  in  military  oontcrip- 
tion,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  make  the 
rewards  for  military  service  commensurate 
with  the  revMrds  in  civilian  employment. 
No  one  would  argue,  I  believe,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  sacrifices  that  Armed  Forces 
personnel  must  make,  they  should  also  be 
obliged  to  subsidize  their  own  service. 

There  is  a  point  at  which — given  a  com- 
bination of  pay  increases,  liberalized  fringe 
benefits,  improved  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion  policies,  extension  of  education  oppor- 
tunities in  and  through  the  Armed  Services, 
and/or  greater  utilization  of  civilian  person- 
nel, male  and  female,  in  noncombatant 
posts — that  conscription  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  fill  military  requirements. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
exactly  where  that  point  is,  but  it  Is  there 
nonetheless. 

The  Viet  Nam  conflict  has  both  focused 
attention  on  and  beclouded  the  issue  of  the 
draft  and  Its  alternatives.  Selective  Service 
was  extended  In  1963  with  scarce  attention 
from  the  Congress  and  the  public.  With  the 
extension  of  the  war  effort  and  Increased 
Involuntary  Induction,  the  draft  became 
more  directly  important  to  more  families. 


I  accept  the  obvious  fact  that  the  United 
States,  during  this  period  of  its  history,  re- 
quires a  sizable  military  capability.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is  what  Is  the  best 
mechanism  to  recruit  the  range  of  man- 
power required,  not  only  during  the  present 
situation  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  also,  hope- 
fully. In  the  not  too  distant  future  when  a 
settlement  Is  reached.  We  must  investigate, 
plan,  and  take  action  for  the  anticipated 
range  of  the  military  manpower  needs  of  the 
foreseeable  future. 

A    MODEKATE    PROPOSAL 

In  the  full  realization  that  the  time  Is 
short  between  now  and  June  90,  when  the 
Selective  Service  Act  expires,  I  would  suggest 
consideration  of  a  moderate  course  of  action 
which  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 
might  follow. 

That  the  Selective  Service  Act  should  be 
extended  for  a  maximum  of  two  years. 

That  conscription  procedures  should  be 
modified.  In  so  far  as  pMjsslble,  to  remove  the 
most  serious  inequities. 

That  Congress  should  declare  its  intention 
to  establish  a  volunteer  military  force  and 
conduct  the  necessary  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  the  best  means  to  estab- 
lish such  a  force.  At  the  end  of  the  two-year 
extension  of  Selective  Service,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  study  so  Indicates,  the  Congress 
should  either  terminate  conscription  or  set 
a  definite  termination  date  for  conscription. 

That  Congress  should  raise  inamedlately 
the  pay  scales  and  fringe  benefits  for  military 
persoimel,  with  the  goal  of  providing  the 
increases  necessary  to  bring  military  rewards 
up  to  a  competitive  posture  with  respect  to 
civilian  rewards. 

That  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
Intensify  its  efforts  in  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  military  personnel  and  continue 
to  expand  its  utilization  of  civilian  man- 
power In  noncombatant  posts. 

There  are  three  principal  questions  which 
must  be  answered  regarding  such  a  course 
of  action  and,  particularly,  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  a  volunteer  military. 

IS  IT  rXASIBLE? 

The  question  of  the  feasibility  of  attract- 
ing and  maintaining  an  adequate  voluntary 
armed  force  centers  primarily  on  the  issue 
of  cost.  Cost  estimates  have  ranged  from 
$4  to  $20  billion  for  maintaining  a  volunteer 
force  of  approximately  2.7  million  men. 

The  Department  of  Defense  seems  to  be 
in  the  position  of  both  estimating  the  cost 
of  a  voluntary  army  and  of  judging  whether 
that  cost  is  justified,  even  though  it  has 
stressed  that  as  a  "user"  of  personnel  it  is 
concerned  only  with  the  attraction  of  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  quality  of  manpower. 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  Asst.  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower),  testifying  before  the  House 
Armed  Elervices  Committee  In  1966,  had  the 
following  colloquy  with  Congressman  Otis 
PUe: 

Mr.  Pike:  "...  So  long  as  there  aren't  any 
Federal  guidelines,  aren't  you  going  to  have 
this  same  inequality  which  is  the  basic  objec- 
tion to  the  draft  in  this  country  today?" 

Mr,  Morris:  "Sir,  again,  I  should  limit  my 
comments  to  our  responsibilities  as  to  the 
tiser  of  manpower  and  the  setter  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  standards." 

Mr.  Pike:  "So,  as  the  user  of  manpower, 
you  are  not  concerned  alx)ut  the  inequalities 
In  the  draft  system  which  Is  the  basic  com- 
plaint which  I  receive  In  my  mall  regarding 
the  draft?" 

Mr.  Morris:  "We  think  these  are  matters 
beyond  our  res]x>nsibillty,  sir." 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  Mr.  Morris,  in 
the  same  1966  hearings,  concluded  categori- 
cally: "Increases  In  military  compensation 
sufficient  to  attract  an  all-volunteer  force 
cannot  be  justified."    I  disagree. 

DOD  claims  that  a  volunteer  army  Is  im- 
practical because  It  is  too  costly.  However, 
whether   a    program   can   be   financed   and 
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ihould  be  financed — given  known  Federal 
revenues  and  spending  priorities — ^is  a  deter- 
mination which  must  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people.  DOD,  and  other  de- 
partments and  agencies,  must  supply  facts; 
Congress  must  evaluate  those  facts  and 
translate  them  into  policy. 

If  DOD  studies  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing a  necessary  new  wei^wns  system,  they 
would  not  conclude  that  it  is  Unpractical 
only  because  it  cost  between  $4  and  $20  bil- 
lion. One  would  suspect  that  other  con- 
siderations entered  into  their  judgment  on 
the  draft. 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment discovered  basic  needs  which 
demanded  the  recruitment  of  thousands  of 
additional  personnel,  neither  Department 
would  recommend  conscription  of  that  man- 
power. Rather,  they  would  present  proposals 
for  attracting  the  needed  manpower  based  on 
the  competitive  market  rate  and  on  modern 
personnel  recruitment  and  retention  prac- 
tices. 

The  point  is  this — We  can  afford  to  attract 
a  volunteer  army  if  we  want  to.  And  the 
costs  very  Ukely  will  not  be  prohibitive  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  suggests. 

Dr.  Walter  Y.  Ol,  a  manpower  expert  who 
was  with  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  manpower  study  and  is 
now  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  has  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  costs  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force.    Dr.  Ol's  conclusion: 

"An  all-volunteer  force  offers  a  polar  al- 
ternative to  the  draft.  With  Ita  lower  pti- 
sonnel  turnover,  a  voluntary  force  of  the 
same  size  could  be  sustained  by  recruiting 
only  27.fi  per  cent  of  qualified  males.  The 
budgetaoy  payroll  cost  would,  however,  have 
to  be  raised  by  94  billion  per  year." 

I  will  submit  for  the  record,  following  my 
remarks,  the  complete  analytic  text  of  Dr. 
Ol's  study  which  was  submitted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Conference  on  the  Draft 
in  December,  1966.  (Appears  in  the  Con- 
GiEssioNAL  Record.  Mar.  9,  1967,  pages  6067- 
6098.) 

The  "secret"  DOD  report  on  which  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Morris'  1966  testimony  is  based 
tends  to  refute  the  public  DOD  position  that 
a  draft  is  necessary  even  In  peacetime : 

"In  the  event  that  active  duty  military 
force  requirements  revert  in  the  closing 
years  of  this  decade  to  the  levels  originally 
planned  for  the  ciurent  year  and  remain  at 
or  below  this  level  In  the  early  1970's,  it  Is 
possible  that  these  measures  [more  pay  and 
better  personnel  policies]  may  result  In  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  draft  calls  for 
substantial  periods  as  we  move  into  the 
1970'8.  ...  It  Is  desirable  to  study  the  Im- 
plications of  these  trends  even  at  a  time, 
such  as  the  preoent,  when  draft  calls  are  In 
fact  greater  than  at  any  time  In  the  past 
decade." 

Purther,  from  the  same  DOD  report: 

"An  estimated  94.2  to  $6.2  blUlon  [would 
be  needed]  to  rely  exclusively  on  volunteers 
if  military  strengths  were  to  be  maintained 
at  pre-Vletnam  levels." 

Author  Jean  Carper,  who  quotes  the  pre- 
ceding passages  of  the  suppressed  Pentagon 
study  in  her  forthcoming  book.  Bitter  Greet- 
ings: The  Scandal  of  the  Military  Draft. 
scheduled  for  publication  by  Grossman  later 
this  month,  gives  the  following  commentary : 

"There  Is  no  real  $17  billion  cost  barrier 
to  abolishing  the  draft,  as  we  shall  see. 
This  figure  Is  the  reddest  of  red  herrings, 
thrown  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  stifle  an  Investigation  into  ending 
the  draft  By  raising  the  pay  of  our  sol- 
diers to  a  living  wage,  we  can  be  well  on 
the  way  to  ending  the  draft  with  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  crisis." 

1  have  foctised  exclusively  on  the  payroll 
cost  necessary  to  attract  a  volimteer  force. 
However,  considerable  savings  might  accrue 
from  such  factors  as  a  lower  turnover  rate. 


more  skilled  personnel  and  a  reduction  In 
basic  training  needs. 

But,  most  Important,  whether  we  turn  to 
volunteerlsm  or  retain  the  draft  with  sub- 
stsintlal  pay  boosts,  military  persoimel  would 
no  longer  be  forced  to  subsidize  their  own 
service  by  accepting  compensation  less  than 
they  could  draw  In  open  job  competition. 
Bruce  Chapman,  author  of  the  Wrong  Man  in 
Uniform,  put  It  well  with  these  words: 

"The  $96  a  month  paid  an  American  pri- 
vate Is  about  the  same  as  the  pay  of  a  coUec- 
tive  farm  worker  in  Communist  Extern  Eu- 
rope and  less  than  half  what  unemployment 
compensation  pays  .  .  .  Even  If  some  draft 
were  necessary,  financial  relief  and  bettered 
living  conditions  for  the  draftee  would  be  es- 
sential for  maintaining  any  pretense  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  draft's  rationale." 

IS  rr  TLxnstxf 

I  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  sec- 
ond basic  question  concerning  the  volun- 
tary approach.  Would  such  an  approach  pro- 
vide sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  the  an- 
ticipated range  of  military  manpower  re- 
quirements? 

To  answer  this  question  I  should  like  to 
stress  that  I  certainly  am  not  opposed  to 
conscription  under  all  circumstances.  Sud- 
den and /or  massive  military  build-ups,  such 
as  those  required  in  World  War  n.  tm- 
doubtedly  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
compulsion. 

Therefore,  even  if  we  accept  a  voluntary 
system  as  our  goal,  we  must  keep  a  work- 
able draft  system  ready  to  be  superimposed 
on  the  voluntary  system  when  a  clear  need 
Is  demonstrated  for  greater  manpower  than 
the  volunteer  system  can  reasonably  pro- 
vide. We  should  undoubtedly  retain  some 
semblance  of  a  Selective  Service  System, 
even  to  the  point  of  registering,  examining 
and  classifying  young  men  as  they  come  of 
military  age.  Our  national  security  and 
leadership  In  the  free  world  calls  for  no 
less. 

A  streng^enlng  of  the  ready  reserve  and 
national  guard  to  make  these  forces  truly 
ready  for  Immediate  response  would  also  con- 
tribute to  U.S.  nallitary  flexlblUty. 

In  addition,  the  voluntary  concept  can 
have  a  built-in  flexibility  of  its  own.  If  mili- 
tary service  Is  made  attractive  enough,  we 
might  very  well  have  excess  numbers  of 
volunteers.  Dr.  Milton  Friedman  explained 
this  flexibility  concept  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
ference : 

"Recruitment  by  voluntary  means  could 
provide  considerable  flexibility — at  a  cost. 
The  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  make  pay  and 
conditions  of  service  more  attractive  than  Is 
required  to  recruit  the  number  of  men  than 
it  Is  anticipated  will  be  needed.  There  would 
then  be  an  excess  of  volunteers — queues.  If 
the  number  of  men  required  Increased,  the 
queues  could  be  shortened  and  conversely." 

Obviously,  the  flexlt)lUty  here  Is  not  as  great 
as  with  the  draft,  but  such  an  approach 
could  easily  acconunodate  moderate  increases 
in  military  demand.  For  a  fuller  explanation 
of  this  concept,  and  of  other  arguments  for 
volunteerlsm.  I  will  submit  for  the  record 
Dr.  Friedman's  full  text  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  (Appears  In  the  Conqressional 
RxcoKD.  Mar.  9,  1967,  pages  d09&-6100.) 

In  short,  the  statement  by  the  President  In 
his  message  to  Congress  suggesting  that  a 
voluntary  system  might  be  gambling  with 
the  nation's  security  is  absolutely  without 
foundation. 

IS  IT  a  threat? 

A  third  basic  question  concerning  volun- 
teerlsm Is  whether  or  not  It  presents  a  threat 
to  existing  political  Institutions. 

Certainly,  any  fear  of  threat  to  our  political 
Institutions  merits  careful  attention.  Such 
a  threat,  however,  has  historically  come  from 
the  officer  corps,  rather  than  enlisted  person- 
nel, and  in  the  United  States,  officers  of  all 
services  have  always  been  career  or  volun- 


tary. Further,  our  proper  tradition  of  civil 
control  over  the  military  has  thus  far  been 
sufficiently  strong  so  that  there  has  been  no 
serious  threat  of  military  takeover. 

Farther,  history  seems  to  show  In  other 
nations  that  military  threats  to  political  in- 
stitutions have  come  from  conscript  armies 
as  well  as  from  volunteer  armies,  and  that 
many  nations  have  not  had  such  threats  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  had  conscript  or 
volunteer  armies. 

I  believe  that  such  a  threat  Is  a  serio\is 
matter — to  be  watched  and  prevented — but 
that  with  attention  and  care.  It  can  be  as 
readily  avoided  In  a  volunteer  system  as  In 
a  conscript  army,  by  building  In  some  turn- 
over In  the  system. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  VOLimTAKT  SYSTEM 

A  volunteer  system,  assuming  It  to  be  feasi- 
ble, offers  the  following  advantages: 

Preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  serve  or  not  to  serve,  or  conversely, 
avoidance  of  the  compulsion  Inherent  In 
either  the  present  system,  a  lottery,  or  uni- 
versal military  training. 

Greater  efficiency  in  the  military  services 
repultlng  from  a  lower  turnover  rate,  and, 
thus,  dollar  savings  in  man-hours  currently 
spent  In  training. 

Avoidance  of  the  arbitrary  discrimination 
and  Inherent  Inequities  of  the  jM'eeent  sys- 
tem. 

Elimination  of  the  difficult  Constitutional 
questions  relating  to  conscientious  objectors. 

Military  personnel  would  be  fairly  com- 
pensated for  their  services. 

DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  alter- 
natives to  the  draft  have  not  been  sufficiently 
explored  by  the  several  Presidential  commis- 
sions and  other  manpowo'  study  groups. 
The  Marshall  Commission,  for  example,  dis- 
misses the  possibility  of  moving  to  volunteer- 
lsm in  two  pages  of  loose  arguments,  backed 
by  two  graphs.  A  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  prepared  by  a 
civilian  advisory  panel  headed  by  General 
Mark  Clark,  disposes  of  a  volunteer  army  In 
one  paragraph,  without  even  one  graph. 

To  conclude:  A  voluntary  system  is  wholly 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free 
society  and  offers  numeroiis  advantages  over 
a  compulsory  system.  It  appears  that  a 
volunteer  military  force  Is  feasible  and,  at 
the  minimum,  we  do  not  know  conclusively 
that  it  U  not  feasible,  that  the  necesaary 
flexibility  can  be  maintained,  and  that  no 
seriotis  threat  would  be  posed  to  our  political 
institutions.  Therefore,  Congress  should  de- 
clare its  Intention  to  establish  a  voluntary 
system  and  take  the  necessai;^  steps  toward 
that  goal. 

Opposition  to  volunteerlsm,  it  would  seem, 
must  stem  from  one  of  two  views.  First,  that 
one  has  all  the  information  necessary  and  Is 
fully  convinced  that  a  voluntary  system  Is 
not  feasible.  This  position,  I  submit,  is  not 
supported  by  the  information  available  to  me. 
Or,  seoond,  one  may  hold  the  view  that 
whether  or  not  a  voluntary  system  is  feasible, 
it  should  be  opposed  In  favor  of  a  compulsory 
system.  Such  a  position  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  opposition  to  compul- 
sion In  a  free  society. 

I  recognize  the  diiflculty  of  the  task  charged 
to  yotir  Committee.  Military  manpower  re- 
quirements and  the  recommendations  to 
meet  them  pose  broad  and  complex  ques- 
tions. Based  upon  the  Information  avail- 
able thus  far,  the  case  for  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary force  seems  to  me  to  be  overwhelming. 


THE  SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
PROPOSAIJ3  TO  AMEND  THE  SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneotis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
originally  very  pleased  to  hear  that  two 
committees  of  the  Senate — the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — had  sched- 
uled hearings  on  proposed  changes  In  our 
selective  service  laws.  However,  I  have 
become  very  disappointed  by  the  lack  of 
depth  tmdertaken  by  these  committees 
into  some  of  the  basic  Issues  of  our  mili- 
tary msmpower  procurement  problems. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  indefinitely 
terminated  their  hearings  before  reach- 
ing any  witnesses  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
volunteer  army.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  held  hearings 
for  a  short  span  of  3  days  to  be  completed 
tomorrow. 

Certainly  It  must  be  recognized  that 
these  committees  are  laboring  under  the 
deadline  of  June  30  when  the  present 
Selective  Service  Act  expires,  and  there- 
fore responsibility  for  this  cursory  ap- 
praisal does  not  entirely  rest  with  these 
committee  members.  Yet,  it  is  becom- 
ing all  too  clear  that  the  Congress  will  be 
faced  again  with  the  decision  of  extend- 
ing the  draft  without  the  benefit  of  a  full 
and  open  study  of  the  very  attractive 
alternative  of  a  volimteer  system  of  man- 
power procurement.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  pointed  out  when  the  draft 
was  last  extended  in  1963.  and  again  last 
summer,  that  Congress  should  begin  Im- 
mediately to  establish  the  machinery 
necessary  for  a  thorough  study  of  our 
basic  military  manpower  procurement 
policies.  Our  standing  committees  have 
not  fulfilled  this  responsibility.  We 
have  seen  time  and  sigain  that  this  can- 
not be  left  to  an  executive  commission. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  again  to  my 
proposal  to  establish  a  Joint  congres- 
sional Committee  on  American  Man- 
power and  National  Security  (HJl.  422) 
composed  of  Members  whose  committee 
assignments  reflect  the  breadth  of  the 
manpower  problems  they  hopefully  will 
be  considering.  Also,  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  submit  for  the  Record  testi- 
mony which  I  had  prepared  for  the  Sen- 
ate committees,  but  due  to  scheduling, 
had  no  opportunity  to  deliver: 
Staitment  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cuktio  Be- 

roKz  THE  Senate  Abkxd  Services  Commtt- 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Coaunlttee  on  the  Issues  Involved 
In  manpower  utUlzatlon  by  tbc  federal  mili- 
tary establishment.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
persons  to  testify  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  this  subject  when  the 
draft  was  last  extended  In  1963  in  a  per- 
functory manner.  I  also  testified  during 
their  hearings  In  June  of  1966.  In  addition, 
I  even  foUowed  the  matter  over  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  testified  before  this  Committee  at 
the  time  of  a  previous  extension  of  the  Act 
In  1959.  I  was  very  active  in  opposing  the 
Universal  Military  Training  Act  when  it  was 
first  proposed  In  the  Congress  In  1951,  and. 


along  with  some  other  World  War  n  veterans 
In  the  Congress,  was  able  to  defeat  tJMT 
In  the  House.  By  reference  I  would  like  to 
Incorporate  my  previous  testimony  on  this 
subject  Into  the  record  here  being  made. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  organized  a 
Congressional  study  group  in  1964  to  present 
papers  and  discussions  of  the  problems  com- 
mon to  both  the  military  establishment  m 
developing  and  maintaining  an  efficient 
manpower  procuren^ent  system,  and  to  the 
civUlan  society  in  adjusting  its  manpower 
requirements  to  meet  mUitary  needs.  These 
papers  and  discussions  appear  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  voliune  110,  pfirt  7,  pages 
8573-8687. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies.  I  introduced 
— along  with  other  members  of  Congress — 
a  resolution  in  1964,  in  1966,  and  again 
this  year  (HJl.  422)  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee to  (1)  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
draft  system  to  discover  whether  or  not  it 
indeed  is  the  most  efficient  system  for  ob- 
taining manpower  for  our  military  needs 
and  (2)  to  discover  bow  the  draft  or  any 
alternative  system  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary miUtary  manpower  could  fit  into  the 
clvUian  structure  of  our  society  most  ad- 
vantageo\isly.  This  select  committee  would 
be  composed  of  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  both  Houses,  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, and  other  members  of  the  Congress  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  and  President 
Pro  Tern  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  result  of  the  pressure  which  buUt 
up  to  create  the  special  Congressional  study 
in  1964.  President  Johnson  interposed  In  the 
matter  and  directed  that  a  Department  of 
Defense  study  of  the  draft  laws  and  military 
manpower  programs  be  made  forthwith,  and 
that  a  report  be  made  by  April.  1965.  The 
report  was  not  submitted  in  April  1965;  in 
fact  it  hasn't  been  made  public  to  this  day. 
Instead  a  "report  on  the  report"  was  sub- 
mitted during  the  final  days  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee last  July,  after  all  witnesses  had  testi- 
fied before  the  committee,  thereby  preclud- 
ing any  public  comment  on  it  at  that  time. 
Immediately  foUowlng  the  submission  of 
this  "report  on  the  report"  the  President 
again  moved  to  smother  any  public  dialogue 
by  announcing  that  he  had  appointed  a 
"blue  ribbon"  Commission  to  study  the 
draft.  This,  of  course,  is  the  National  Ad- 
visory Conamlssion  on  Selective  Service 
headed  by  Burke  Marshall.  As  we  all  know, 
the  MarsbaU  Commission  was  two  months 
late  in  releasing  its  report.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  held  no  public  hearings  and 
offered  no  data  or  working  papers  to  back  up 
many  of  Its  conclusions. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  will  b«  given 
access  to  the  working  papers  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Congressman  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  I 
have  written  the  President  requesUng  that 
he  release  the  Commission's  working  papers. 
For  the  interest  of  the  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  text  of  that 
letter  to  the  President.  As  of  this  date  we 
have  received  no  more  than  a  perfunctory 
acknowledgment.  I  certainly  hope  that  he 
wUl  make  his  studies  public.  If  not.  I  feel 
It  would  be  a  tragic  misuse  of  "executive 
privilege"  as  It  denies  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  the  opportunity  to  study 
vital  information  crucial  to  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  our  Selective  Service  System. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  basic 
points  which  I  feel  should  guide  our  con- 
sideration of  our  present  draft  policies. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  either 
the  Congress  or  the  President  Is  presently 
In  a  position  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  draft  law  is  an  efficient  method  of  pro- 
curing military  manpower  or  to  discover  the 
problem  It  creates  for  efficient  manpower 
UtUlzatlon  In  the  private  or  civilian  sector 
of  our  society.    We  cannot  discuss  questions 


of  efficiency  without  also  considering  quej. 
tions  of  equity  and  purpose  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  meaning  of  American  society 
For  example,  General  Hershey  said  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  In  1966  that 
he  favors  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
"upgrade  mentaUy,  physically  and  morally" 
the  youth  of  our  nation.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  emphatically 
disagreed  with  that  view.  This  is  a  genuine 
question  which  must  be  faced  before  we  can 
consider  the  questions  of  draft  Inequities  or 
possible  alternative  means  of  manpower  pro- 
curement for  the  military.  If  we  have  In- 
sufflclent  knowledge  with  which  to  make 
these  Judgments  on  questions  of  equity  and 
ultimate  social  purposes,  we  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  rationally  consider  questions  of  eO- 
clency  or  utility. 

If  this  point  Is  sound,  then  we  must  draw 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  a  thorough  study 
of  the  equities,  purposes  and  the  means  to 
achieve  them  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  come 
up  with  intelligent  answers  on  the  efficiency 
of  military  manpower  programs.  The  last 
such  study  was  made  in  1951  when  the  Ill- 
fated  National  Security  Training  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  ex-Senator  James  W.  Wada- 
worth,  presented  Its  program  for  Universal 
MlUtary  Training,  which  the  Congress  In  lu 
wisdom  rejected.  Since  that  time,  the  Con- 
gress has  merely  extended  the  1951  law  with- 
out Congress  going  Into  the  purposes  for 
which  the  law  was  enacted  or  the  succeei 
or  failure  that  the  law  has  produced  in  meet- 
ing our  military  and  civilian  manpower  needs 
in  any  great  depth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Marshall 
Commission  gave  little  or  no  thought  to  co- 
ordination of  manpower  needs  or  the  de- 
velopment of  the  alternative  of  a  voluntary 
system  of  manpower  procurement.  Their 
attention  was  circumscribed  entirely  by  the 
system  In  Its  present  form  and  therefore 
their  recommendations  amoimt  to,  as  I  have 
said,  mere  "rearranging  the  tea  cups."  I 
would  like  to  incorporate  in  the  record  my 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
March  6  commenting  on  the  work  of  the 
Marshall  Commission.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  refer  the  Committee  to  pages  608fr- 
6106  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  9, 
where  papers  can  be  found  by  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman  and  Dr.  Walter  Oi  and  othen 
which  contradict  the  unexamined  assump- 
tions of  the  Marshall  Commission  regarding 
the  fsaslbUlty  of  a  volunteer  army. 

The  Civilian  Panel,  established  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  and  headed  by  General 
Mark  W.  Clark,  faired  no  better  In  this  area. 
The  report  of  the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel 
mouthed  the  same  unexamined  assumptions 
regarding  cost  and  flexibility,  and  referred 
to  unnamed  "experts"  as  authority  for  their 
conclusions.  In  fact,  that  report  even  went 
Eo  far  as  to  urge  that  more  efforts  be  made, 
not  to  etudy  the  issue,  but  to  propagandize 
the  public  regarding  the  virtues  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  "thereby  counter- 
act the  vocal  minority,  which  is  making  a 
continually  stronger  effort  to  discredit  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  effect  Its  repeal." 
However.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Civilian 
Panel  themselves  balked  at  taking  even  the 
simplest  flrst  step  In  this  direction  by  open- 
ing up  their  hearings  to  the  public. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot  now 
evaluate  our  present  draft  system  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  state 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  precludes  any  reopen- 
ing of  the  problem  of  draft  policies  because 
this  would  discourage  volunteering  and  en- 
courage our  enemies.  However,  It  seems 
more  logical  to  assume  that  when  the  United 
States  Is  engaged  in  militarily  defending  the 
concept  of  democracy  overseas,  questions  of 
efficient  utilization  of  manpower  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  concrete  guidelines  for  car- 
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rylng  out  the  purposes  of  tba  draft  laws 
are  of  paramount  Importance.  These  hear- 
ings demonstrate  the  soundness  of  this  argu- 
ment. This  is  a  good  beginning,  but  I  feel 
that  we  must  go  further.  I  wUl  explain 
shortly  my  reasons. 

I  would  first  argue  that  an  executive  com- 
mittee, such  as  the  National  Security  Train- 
ing Commission  or  the  1965  Department  of 
Defense  Study  Group  or  Blue  Ribbon  Mar- 
shall Commission,  Is  not  well  suited  to  make 
studies  of  this  profound  nature  for  our  so- 
ciety. This  was  the  fundamental  error  In 
the  unfruitful  efforts  made  In  1951  to  grapple 
with  this  problem.  The  Wadsworth  Com- 
mission made  their  study,  as  did  the  E>efense 
Department  last  year  or  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission this  year,  behind  closed  doors,  hear- 
ing testimony  in  secret  session.  The  record 
of  their  hearings  were  not  published  and  no 
record  was  made  available  to  the  Congress  or 
to  the  public.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  have 
requested  in  a  letter  to  the  President  that 
their  study  papers  be  submitted.  As  a  new 
member  of  Congress  in  1951,  I  was  shocked, 
not  so  much  *:j  the  llloglc  and  dangerousness 
of  this  concept  because  the  world's  history 
Is  replete  with  examples  of  this  secret  de- 
cision-making, but  by  the  equanimity  with 
which  this  concept  was  accepted  In  a  repub- 
lic like  ours  with  our  traditions  and  beUefs 
which  are  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

So  I  was  pleased  that  this  Conamittee  is 
attempting  to  avoid  the  seemingly  easy  route 
of  accepting  a  secret  study  by  the  executive 
as  a  substitute  for  the  open  study  that  only 
a  Congressional  committee  can  provide,  a 
study  where  witnesses  come  to  testify  in 
public,  under  cross-examination,  and  with 
an  opportunity  to  present  rebuttal  testi- 
mony. While  there  may  be  some  areas  of 
defense  policy  which  may  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  executive  session,  these  areas  are 
small  in  relation  to  the  basic  question.  Cer- 
tainly, a  discussion  of  basic  goals,  piu-poses 
and  needs  of  our  military  establishment  In 
manpower  procurement  should  be  open  and 
public. 

Secondly,  if  it  seems  logical  that  a  study 
should  be  made  and  that  It  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Congress  and  not  by  the  exec- 
utive, then  it  should  be  obvious  that  such 
a  study  can  be  best  undertaken  by  a  broadly 
based  group.  In  modem  warfare,  the  mili- 
tary operations  are  only  one  phase  of  the 
total  confrontation  between  societies.  The 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  war  can  be 
Just  as  important  as  the  results  from  the 
battlefields.  As  General  Hershey  himself 
stated,  "Congress  recognized  in  the  law  that 
a  sound  national  defense  requires  more  than 
uniformed  forces."  Furthermore,  the  very 
values  a  society  seeks  to  preserve  are  at  stake 
In  the  making  of  military  decisions;  they 
may  be  lost  or  compromised  by  inadequate 
or  inappropriate  structures  for  the  defense 
of  these  values.  Therefore,  military  goals 
must  be  related  to  the  basic  goals  of  our 
society,  and  this  relationship  must  be  across- 
the-board. 

In  this  regard,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty  is  to  be 
commended  for  their  recent  hearings  prob- 
ing Into  some  of  the  important  effects  that 
military  manpower  procurement  will  have 
on  the  rest  of  our  society  beyond  the  mili- 
tary sector.  During  the  hearing  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  last  sum- 
mer I  urged  that  they  not  attempt  to  make 
a  study  of  manpower  policies  by  themselves. 
Because  of  the  scope  of  the  problems  of  man- 
power procurement.  I  have  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  select  committee  composed  of 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittees, as  well  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees.  I  think  It  would  also 
be  wise  If  a  few  members  whose  assignments 
gave  them  an  even  broader  scan  of  our  total 
goals  were  included  in  the  study. 

This  second  point  can  be  more  clearly  un- 
derstood when  It  Is  taken  In  conjunction 


with  my  third  point:  that  Is,  that  this  select 
study  committee  mtist  have  before  it  certain 
guidelines  so  as  to  produce  discipline  in  its 
study  and  so  that  concrete  proposals  may 
result.  I  wo\ild  like  to  suggest  brlefiy  what 
these  guidelines  should  be. 

(1)  Modem  war  conducted  by  the  more 
economically  advanced  societies  requires  the 
utilization  of  skUls  by  the  military  which 
have  counterpart  or  identical  usage  In  the 
CivUlan  society.  The  ratio  of  oomparabUlty 
of  skUls  between  military  and  civilian  en- 
deavors Is  a  constantly  changing  one,  but 
the  change  is  always  upward  as  warfare  and 
economics  continue  to  move  toward  speciali- 
zation. I  have  estimated  that  the  ratio  in 
the  United  States  today  is  close  to  90% .  Cer- 
tain studies  I  have  seen  put  the  ratio  some- 
where between  70%  and  80%.  I  have  seen 
no  studies  that  suggest  It  Is  below  70%. 
This  means  that  civilian  as  well  as  military 
needs  must  be  considered  in  training  our 
young  men  in  these  skills.  We  zauat  con- 
sider ways  to  utUize  civilian-trained  sklUs 
In  military  positions — this  was  successfully 
done  In  World  War  n  in  the  Seabees — and 
concurrently,  utilize  mUltary  trained  sklUs 
in  the  civilian  sector. 

Here  we  should  be  concerned  with  pre- 
venting duplication  of  training  by  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  sectors  and  also  with  co- 
ordinating the  needs  of  both  sectors  so  that 
a  war  with  Its  sudden  e]q>ansion  of  military 
effort  does  not  cripple  the  civilian  society.  To 
cite  one  example  of  this  problem,  at  Lambert 
Airport  serving  metropolitan  St.  Louis,  In 
my  district,  many  of  the  key  employees  oper- 
ating the  Airport  belong  to  reserve  units.  In 
the  event  of  an  emergency  reserve  call-up, 
this  airport  would  lose  many  of  its  skilled 
personnel  which  would  render  it  virtually 
useless  to  the  mUltary  or  to  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. Thus  we  need  to  look  at  skills  all 
along  the  line,  not  Just  the  advanced  scien- 
tific degrees  in  determining  who  Is  vitally 
needed  in  our  civilian  society.  We  must  cor- 
relate CivUlan  and  military  activities  across 
the  board  to  meet  any  sizeable  military  en- 
deavor with  efficiency  and  the  least  amount 
of  strain  on  the  civilian  sector.  While  the 
present  Selective  Service  laws  call  for  special 
deferments  "to  Insure  that  vital  activities 
and  scarce  skills  are  protected,"  we  dont 
know  today  what  these  vital  activities  and 
skills  are. 

The  fact  that  we  don't  know  what  they  are 
didn't  Inhibit  the  Marshall  Commission  from 
advocating  their  elimination,  whatever  they 
are.  The  Clark  Committee  recognized  this 
problem  to  an  extent  in  their  recommenda- 
tion to  establish  "a  national  manpower  re- 
sources board,  reporting  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  to  determine  and  promulgate 
lists  of  highly  essential  and  critically  needed 
categories  of  occupations  and  professions." 
I  definitely  agree  that  such  a  study  shoiUd 
be  made,  not  by  another  Commission,  but 
by  a  broadly  based  select  congressional 
committee. 

(2)  The  high  cost  of  specialized  training 
m  our  modern  armed  forces  requires  us  to 
examine  not  Just  the  ways  to  preserve  exist- 
ing skills,  and  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
costly  retraining  of  new  personnel  every 
few  years,  but  also  to  discover  how  much  of 
this  training  could  be  done  advemtageously 
by  the  civilian  sector  and  how  much  by  the 
military.  Present  figures  indicate  that  only 
about  8%  of  the  Inductees  eligible  to  re- 
enlist  do  BO.  This  means  that  about  92% 
of  the  specialized  skills  which  took  two 
years  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  train 
are  lost  in  the  case  of  the  Inductees.  A 
thorough  appraisal  of  the  military  manpower 
system  must  necessarily  Include  an  examina- 
tion of  ways  to  prevent  this  "skill  drain", 
a  consideration  of  the  types  of  incentives 
needed  to  raise  the  re-enlistment  rate  for 
enlisted  personnel.  Also,  we  must  discover 
ways  to  improve  our  reserve  forces  so  that 
these  skills  will  be  readily  avaUable  In  times 


of  need.  During  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  last  J\ine, 
General  Hershey  said  that  we  have  50,000 
reservists  in  "control  groups"  who  do  not 
even  receive  training.  Because  of  this  kind 
of  neglect  of  the  reserves  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  our  armed  forces  depend  on 
draftees  and  new  enlistments  to  enlarge  the 
military  establishment  in  an  emergency  situ- 
ation such  as  we  have  today  in  Vietnam. 
This  means  costly  training  and  costly  delay 
in  getting  the  troops  In  the  field  and  less 
efficient  skills.  I  agree  virlth  General  Hershey 
that  we  need  a  large  and  weU-tralned  reserve. 
If  we  had  such  a  reserve,  and  used  it  In  times 
of  mUltary  expansion,  we  might  not  need  so 
many  fresh  Inductees  every  time  trouble 
strikes.  This  aspect  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lem should  be  more  thoroughly  explored  In 
a  Congressional  study  which  Is  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  civilian  sector. 

(3)  We  should  also  look  at  manpower 
utilization  by  physical  requirements.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  German  society  had 
nine  or  ten  categories  of  physical  require- 
ments for  "military"  service.  They  even  had 
a  category  for  the  one-legged  man,  who,  of 
course,  was  perfectly  competent  to  Issue  GI 
clothing  and  many  other  duties.  We  have 
not  yet  considered  ways  to  use  more  efficiently 
our  "special  duty"  category  within  our 
armed  forces.  This  has  been  up  to  now 
largely  a  repository  for  personnel  already  In 
the  armed  forces  who  became  injured  or 
otherwise  impaired  while  on  active  duty. 
However,  most  of  the  military  Jobs  In  today's 
armed  forces  are  non-combat  Jobs  which  do 
not  require  perfect  physical  specimens. 
General  Hershey  stated  last  year  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  recent  directives  have  mani- 
fested his  agreement  that  physical  standards 
for  service  In  the  armed  forces  could  be 
lowered  so  as  to  equalize  the  burden  of  mUl- 
tary service  among  all  our  young  men.  But 
the  standards  for  combat  duty  cannot  be  low- 
ered. What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  estab- 
lish physical  standards  commensurate  with 
the  jobs  to  be  performed.  I  believe  we  should 
study  our  overall  military  manpower  needs 
to  discover  Just  what  Jobs  and  skills  can 
be  filled  by  such  non-combat-qualifled  men. 
The  Department  of  Defense  says  it  cannot 
use  such  people,  but  the  members  of  this 
Committee  know  from  their  experience  in 
this  subject  that  many  of  the  non-combat 
Jobs  In  the  military  could  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  men  now  deferrsd  for  physical  rea- 
sons. Therefore,  we  should  look  to  develop  a 
better  imderstandlng  of  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  the  various  kinds  of  mlUtary 
jobs  with  a  view  towards  better  utilization 
of  all  our  potential  manpower. 

(4)  We  cannot  even  begin  to  consider  the 
question  of  efficiency  in  manpower  utiliza- 
tion until  we  have  studied  the  different 
needs  of  front-Une  military  forces  and  mili- 
tary "back-up"  or  support  forces.  Support 
forces  may  be  further  broken  down  into 
direct  support  activities  under  the  control 
of  front-line  commanders  and  Indirect  sup- 
port activities  which  have  mlUtary  priorities 
but  are  not  subject  to  direct  front-line  con- 
trol. These  three  types  of  activities  Involve 
different  manpower  needs  in  terms  of  the 
type  and  range  of  skills  required  for  each  to 
play  its  part  in  the  overall  mission  of  the 
armed  forces.  To  adequately  perform  its 
functions,  each  area  of  military  force  re- 
quires a  different  degree  of  coordination  with 
the  clviUan  sector  of  the  society.  At  one 
extreme,  the  front-line  forces  in  the  field 
must  operate  independently  from  the  ci- 
vilian sector  and  thus  must  be  able  to  con- 
trol all  Its  manpower  and  materiel  directly. 
At  the  other  extreme,  those  supply  activities 
which  serve  the  military  by  priority  and  not 
by  direct  control  are  actually  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  clvlUan  sector,  and  a  high  degree 
of  co-ordination  Is  needed  to  Inmre  that 
military  and  civUlan  needs  are  both  met. 
During  World  War  n,  we  had  a  War  Man- 
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power  Commission  which  bad  the  reeponsl- 
blUty  to  allocate  reeovirces  between  the  needs 
of  war  production  and  the  needs  of  essen- 
tially civilian  activities.  The  growing  de- 
pendence of  modern  warfare  beginning  in 
the  late  18tb  century  on  what  used  to  be 
called  the  "home  front"  means  that  today 
such  co-ordination  Is  even  more  neceesary. 
The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  now  purport  to  fulfill  this 
function,  but  we  should  discover  Just  how 
these  agencies  are  structured  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility.  Are  their  recommendations 
for  deferment  applied  on  a  scientific  basis  to 
insure  the  continued  performance  of  our 
national  economy  in  a  time  of  heavy  military 
build-up  such  as  we  have  today?  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  we  need  in  oxir  civilian  economy 
more  than  medical  doctors  and  other  scien- 
Uflcally-trained  persons.  We  need  nurses, 
hospital  corpsmen,  lathe  operators,  drafts- 
men, engineers  of  all  types  and  a  whole  host 
of  other  skills.  Are  we  making  provisions 
for  these  skills?  We  need  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  In  this  area — an  area  which  Is 
presently  largely  imder  the  surveillance  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  the  loss  of  this  co-ordination 
between  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  has 
produced  a  manpower  "gap"  in  our  national 
security  planning.  We  need  some  research 
In  this  area  to  study  ways  of  re-establishing 
this  co-operation  between  military  and  ci- 
vilian sectors  in  manpower  utilization. 

I  had  undertaken,  by  way  of  correspond- 
ecce,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  list  of  Currently  Essen- 
tial Activities  and  the  Labor  Department's 
list  of  Currently  Critical  Occupations.  I  was 
very  disturbed  to  find  that  list  prepared  by 
this  Interagency  advisory  committee  has  not 
been  effectively  updated  since  1963 — before 
Vietnam.  Other  shortcomings  were  revealed 
In  the  correspondence  and  I  am  offering  that 
correspondence  for  the  record  at  this  time. 
(6)  In  our  exam  I  nation  of  the  different 
types  of  skills  required,  different  degrees  of 
control  over  and  co-ordination  with  the  ci- 
vilian sector,  and  different  physical  require- 
ments of  the  three  major  areas  of  military 
activities  which  I  mentioned,  we  should  also 
be  looking  at  the  different  types  of  military 
law  which  should  apply  to  each  area.  The 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  J\istlce  cannot  be 
uniformly  applied  since  the  necessities  of 
the  battlefield  justify  and  demand  a  more 
strict  and  speedy  application  of  "law"  than 
the  present  UCMJ  affords,  while  support  ac- 
tivities under  direct  military  control  require 
the  type  of  law  presently  embodied  in  the 
trCMJ  and  Indirect  support  activities  are 
subject  to  a  type  of  civilian  law  which  I 
call — In  order  to  make  a  distinction — mar- 
tial law.  That  Is  essentially  civilian  law 
with  military  priorities.  This  system  was 
established  in  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Thus  we  need  to  study  the  utilization  of  all 
three  types  of  law  In  wartime  and  peacetime 
and  discover  the  effects  of  a  war  situation 
on  the  application  of  justice  in  each  area. 
(6)  Any  manp)ower  procurement  system 
which  we  might  adopt  after  a  careful  scruti- 
ny of  all  the  facets  of  the  problem  must,  of 
course,  be  equitable.  This  committee  has 
beard,  and  will  continue  to  hear,  from  many 
of  our  colleagues  concerning  alleged  inequi- 
ties in  the  present  draft  laws.  Some  of 
these  are  i»obably  jxistified.  I  have  discov- 
ered such  Ineqiiltles  myself,  and  I  am  sure 
the  members  of  this  committee  have  heard 
of  similar  cases  from  their  constituents.  We 
are  here  engaged  in  search  for  possible  rem- 
edies to  some  of  these  inequities.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  decide  on  remedies 
\mtU  we  have  first  examined  the  purposes 
and  means  of  our  manpower  procurement 
programs  through  the  kind  of  searching 
study  by  a  select  committee  such  as  I  have 
proposed. 
This  committee   and   these  bearings  are 


valuable  in  that  they  open  up  to  public 
scrutiny  the  subject  of  the  draft  tmd  our 
overall  manpower  procurement  goals  and 
needs.  But  we  need  to  know  more — much 
more — about  the  total  manpower  picture 
before  we  can  form  any  definitive  viewpoint 
on  the  draft  or  on  military  procurement  in 
general.  Congress  U  the  agency  which 
should  be  undertaking  this  study.  We  have 
relied  on  the  executive  and  especially  the 
Department  of  Defense  too  long  in  this  area 
without  questioning  their  statements.  To 
discover  all  the  ramifications  we  need  to  in- 
clude in  our  study  members  of  other  com- 
mittees, especially  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committees,  who  have  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  the  area  of  manpower  procurement. 
Therefore,  these  hearings  only  open  up  the 
subject  at  issue.  In  order  to  find  the  an- 
swers, we  must  have  a  more  complete  study, 
and  we  must  begin  the  examination  now. 
Just  as  we  should  not  allow  the  executive 
branch  to  replace  our  study,  we  should  not 
allow  them,  through  their  delays  to  subvert 
It.  Many  will  argue  that  there  is  too  little 
time  before  the  Selective  Service  Act  comes 
up  for  extension  this  June  to  undertake  a 
study  of  this  magnitude.  Perhaps  their 
fears  are  justified.  This  will  not  be  the 
first  time  this  excuse  Is  heard  and  If  we 
allow  to  to  prevail  It  certainly  won't  be  the 
last.  Whether  we  finish,  or  even  effectively 
begin,  by  the  end  of  June  Is  really  immaterial 
for  the  task  before  us  Is  too  important  to  be 
subjected  to  artificial  deadlines.  Therefore. 
X  urge  this  Committee  to  support  my  bill 
H.R.  422  to  establish  a  joint  Congressional 
Committee  to  study  manpower  procurement 
for  the  military. 


GASOLINE  PRICES:  USURPATION  OP 
POWER   BY    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  sent  to 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Charles 
P.  Luce  in  response  to  his  reply  to  my 
recent  inquiry  about  the  actions  taken  in 
his  Department  in  respect  to  the  recent 
increase  in  gasoline  prices. 

Under  Secretary  Luce's  reply  follows 
my  letter.  I  shall  be  happy  to  place  in 
the  Record  any  response  Secretary  Luce 
may  care  to  make: 

Apkil  4,  1067. 
Hon.  Chaklks  F.  Luck, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Luc*;  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  March  10,  1067,  explaining  the 
Administration's  actions  taken  In  respect  to 
the  current  movements  in  gasoline  prices  and 
some  of  the  Administration's  reckoning. 

It  is  shocking  to  read,  but  I  do  admire  the 
candor  which  Is  sometimes  lacking  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  in  respect  to  ac- 
tions taken  by  it  which  raise  serious  ques- 
tions of  authority  and  legality. 

The  Congress  has  not  to  my  knowledge 
given  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  inter- 
propose  In  market  place  operations  in  this 
fashion. 

When  the  President  first  propounded  the 
concept  of  wage-price  guidelines  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  1062  to  the  Congress,  I  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  applauded  this  as  a  very  useful 


general  economic  concept  which  both  man- 
agement and  labor  should  (and  undoubt- 
edly were  to  a  large  degree)  keeping  in  mind 
when  (a)  management  was  considering  price 
rises  and  (b)  when  labor  was  considering 
wage  increases.  However,  at  the  time  those 
of  MB  who  approved  of  the  matter  as  a  bene- 
flclal  advancement  of  economic  dialogues 
warned  that  It  should  be  no  more  than  the 
basis  for  a  dialogue;  inasmuch  as  productiv- 
ity measurements  are  still  so  crude  that 
nothing  definitive  for  specific  situations  can 
be  developed.  The  other  economic  force* 
that  bear  on  both  prices  and  wages  are  mul- 
titudinous and  varied,  They  likewise,  with 
the  limited  advancement  of  science  of  eco- 
nomic sUtistlcs,  are  Incapable  of  reduction 
to  meamngful  definlUve  figuzea.  We  warned 
that  the  concept  of  wage-price  guidelines 
could  be  dangerous  because  those  who  were 
not  familiar  with  the  limitations  in  the  field 
of  economics  might  assume  that  this  eco- 
nomic concept  could  be  turned  into  an  eco- 
nomic tool  for  immediate  and  practical  use. 
To  my  great  regret  the  subsequent  eco- 
nomic reports  of  the  President  revealed  that 
this  great  fear  had  been  realized.  During 
1065  and  1066  attempts  were  made  by  the 
President's  CoxmcU  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
reduce  the  wage-price  guidelines  to  actual 
figures.  The  President's  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  was  moved  from  its  legal  func- 
tion of  a  professional  study  and  advisory 
body  Into  an  extra-legal  administrative  tri- 
bunal with  the  piuTxise  of  "jawboning"  both 
labor  and  management  in  respect  to  specific 
Instances  of  potential  raises  in  both  prices 
and  wages.  Nor  was  the  action  limited  to 
"jawboning".  In  instance  after  instance 
threats  of  use  of  other  governmental  powers 
of  a  variety  of  sorts  not  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wage  and  price  control  were  made. 
In  some  Instances  these  threats  were  actu- 
ally carried  out  to  force  labor  or  manage- 
ment to  conform  to  the  conclusions  the  Ad- 
ministration had  reached  as  to  what  wer» 
proper  price  or  wage  raises  in  speclflc 
Instances. 

HappUy  In  the  1067  Economic  Report  the 
Executive  has  brought  the  concept  of  wage- 
price  guidelines  back  to  the  modest  place 
it  had  when  It  was  originally  presented, 
namely  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  economic 
dialogues.  Now  the  action  by  your  Depart- 
ment indicates  that  the  Executive  has  not 
fully  changed  its  policy  on  the  treatment 
of  wage-price  guidelines. 

Aside  from  the  usurpation  of  authority  by 
the  Executive,  I  am  concerned  about  what 
are  clearly  extra-legal  procedures  in  utilizing 
the  power.  What  protections  have  been 
given  to  the  parties  concerned  to  full  hear- 
ings to  present  their  side  of  the  argument? 
The  right  of  appeal?  What  protections  have 
been  accorded  to  assure  that  all  the  rights 
which  have  been  so  carefully  developed  over 
centuries  of  Anglo  American  jurlsprudenoe 
are  accorded  so  that  all  sides  are  heard  on 
an  equal  and  fair  basis? 

The  previous  uses  of  stockpiles  by  the 
Administration  to  effect  prices  not  only 
were  extra-legal  but  were  clearly  contrary 
to  the  laws  written  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
stockpiles  to  the  purposes  spelled  out  in  the 
first  Instance.  liie  use  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
respect  to  export  of  hides  was  not  only 
procedurally  defective,  but  It  too  went 
beyond  the  defined  powers  that  the  Congress 
had  given  to  the  Executive, 

In  the  present  Instance,  as  I  understand 
It.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  threatened 
to  alter  the  "import"  quotas  on  residual  oU 
to  force  the  oil  companies  to  not  raise  their 
prices.  This  la  an  Instance  of  altering  the 
use  of  a  power  assimned  by  the  Executive 
which  in  Its  Inception  was  of  questionable 
legality.  The  so-called  voluntary  oil  restric- 
tion agreement  is  In  my  judgment  extra-legal 
ab  initio.  It  raises  questions  of  whether  or 
not  It  In  Itself  constitutes  a  serious  violation 
of  our  antltnist  laws,  being  In  effect  market 
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manipulation  by  agreement  of  the  larger  oU 
companies  \mder  the  aegis  of  the  federal 
government.  Indeed  the  entire  operation  of 
the  Executive  in  seeking  to  gain  adherence 
to  the  price  guideline  is  "price  fixing"  of 
the  sort  clearly  outlawed  by  our  antitrust 
laws.  What  legality  there  may  be  In  the 
voluntary  oil  quota  agreement  stemmed 
trom  the  avowed  efforts  of  the  government 
to  protect  the  domestic  oil  Industry  from 
"dumping"  oU  from  abroad  into  the  domes- 
tic market.  If  oil  Is  not  being  "dumped" 
or  threatened  to  be  "dvunped"  from  abroad 
what  new  theory  has  the  Executive  developed 
to  justify  its  imposition  of  the  "volvmtary" 
oil  quota  system?  In  this  instance  it  seems 
that  the  Administration  Is  saying  we  will 
permit  oil  to  be  "dumped"  If  our  decisions 
on  gasoline  pricing  are  not  followed. 

Now  if  the  Department  of  the  Interior  feels 
that  there  is  price  fixing,  or  other  antitrust 
violation  Involved  in  the  recent  rise  In  gaso- 
line prices  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  Justice  Department  for  immediate  ac- 
tions. May  I  ask  If  such  steps  have  been 
taken? 

Or  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
feels  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  Inadequate 
to  prevent  what  some  economists  seek  to 
Identify  as  "administered  prices".  If  this 
Is  so  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
adheres  to  the  questionable  theory  of  "ad- 
ministered prices",  does  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  have  any  reconunendatlons  of 
remedial  legislation  In  our  antitrust  laws  to 
correct  such  alleged  abuse? 

The  Administration  has  no  power  to  fix 
either  wages  or  prices.  It  can  request  that 
power  from  the  Congress  If  it  feels  this  is 
necessary.  When  wage  and  price  controls 
are  Imposed  by  law  there  are  carefully  spelled 
out  procedures  which  must  be  followed  to 
assure  that  all  interested  parties  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the  Issue 
and  to  be  certain  that  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  are  enforced  equi- 
tably and  evenly  across  the  board.  Certain 
rights  of  judicial  review  are  spelled  out. 

This  is  government  by  law.  in  contrast  to 
what  Is  going  on  under  the  action  you  have 
taken  and  under  the  previous  actions  in  price 
Oxlng  taken  by  the  Administration. 

The  market  place,  properly  maintained 
with  honest  weights  and  measiires  with  re- 
quirements for  full  disclosures  to  protect 
against  the  cynical  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor, 
and  with  devices  to  assure  fair  and  strong 
competition,  is  the  mechanism  established 
by  law  in  our  society  to  reach  sotind  eco- 
nomic judgments  particularly  in  the  area  of 
pricing.  If  another  system  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished It  must  be  done  by  law.  not  by  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  those  tentatively  entmsted 
with  the  authority  to  faithfully  execute  the 
laws. 

I  have  sought  to  point  out  to  Administra- 
tion witnesses  appearing  before  both  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  forces  puahing  up 
prices  in  1065  and  1066  were  across  the  board 
and  not  confined  to  specific  areas.  These 
forces  had  their  origin  In  misconceived  gov- 
ermnental  fiscal  policies  primarily  in  the  ex- 
penditure side. 

I  argued  that  monetary  policy  by  Itself  was 
going  to  prove  to  be  Inadequate  to  control 
these  forces  and  that  If  it  were  utilized  to 
too  great  an  extent  it  would  create  economic 
damage  of  its  own  In  high  interest  rates. 

I  sought  to  point  out  in  1066  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that 
prices  had  continued  to  rise  In  spite  of  the 
extra-legal  attempts  to  impose  the  Adminis- 
tration's conclusions  in  respect  to  wages  and 
prices.  What  would  have  been  the  price  rise 
without  these  questionable  actions?  In 
other  words,  what  were  these  Inflationary 
forces  which  this  "jawboning"  was  seeking  to 
dampen? 

I  recall  the  Administration  spokesmen  in 
early  1066  dismissing  the  InflaUonary  forces 


showing  up  in  the  Increases  In  the  consumer 
price  index  as  being  primarily  In  food  costs. 
What  dangerous  nonsense! 

And  now  we  see  no  fiscal  reform  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration.  Higher  expendi- 
tures are  projected,  financed  by  larger  not 
smaller  deficits.  We  do  see  an  abandotunent, 
thank  goodness,  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  at  least,  of  utilizing  wage-price 
guidelines  to  fight  Inflation,  but  no  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  other  Departments  such 
as  exhibited  in  the  action  of  your  Depart- 
ment In  the  instance  case  of  gasoline  price 
fixing. 

We  see  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  boasting, 
in  rebuttal  to  the  charge  that  he  has  admin- 
istered during  a  period  when  interest  rates 
reached  their  highest  level  since  World  War  I 
days,  causing  serious  economic  damage: 
"Well,  no  other  Secretary  had  to  fight  a  major 
war  without  price  and  wage  controls."  But 
the  Administration  has  attempted  to  impose 
wage  and  price  controls  without  the  author- 
ity of  law.    So  even  this  Is  no  defense. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  observe  that  the  action 
you  have  taken  in  this  instance  and  other 
actions  taken  by  executive  ofliclals  In  the 
recent  past  in  respect  to  enforcing  wage 
price  guidelines  are  extra-legal  and  in  many 
Instances  directly  contrary  to  law.  This  au- 
thority has  been  administered  with  little  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizens 
involved.  It  obtains  its  sanction  from  raw 
political  power,  government  by  men  not 
government  by  law. 

These  are  actions  which  are  properly  the 
basis  for  Impeachment  of  the  officials  In- 
volved. The  only  reason  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings have  not  been  brought  in  the  Con- 
gress before  now  lies  not  in  the  failure  of 
grounds  for  this  action  to  exist,  but  rather 
In  the  political  protection  which  exists  in  the 
present  composition  of  the  Congress  con- 
trolled as  It  is  by  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

This  is.  I  suggest,  a  very  tenuous  protec- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  should  never  be  used 
by  men  who  take  seriously  their  oath  of  office 
to  defend  and  uphold  the  Constitution. 
Surely  the  pragmatic  philosophy  has  not 
taken  such  complete  charge  of  political  and 
social  thinking  in  our  society  that  oaths  ol 
office  have  become  merely  pagan  utterances 
of  idle  rote? 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  CimTiB. 

U.S.  DePAKTMXNT  OT the  INTEHIOE, 

OmcE  or  THX  Sbckxtabt, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctmns, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  Mil.  Cttbtis:  We  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  recent  Increase 
in  gasoline  prices,  as  requested  by  your  letter 
of  February  ai. 

We  have  had  thorough  discussions  of  the 
problem  with  representatives  of  most  of  the 
oompanle*  which  have  Increased  prices,  and 
with  the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers. These  discussions  have  shed  considera- 
ble light  on  the  impact  of  the  price  increase. 

The  National  Congress  expressed  the  view 
that  most  of  the  one-cent  Increase  finds 
its  way  back  to  the  major  oil  companies  in 
the  form  of  Increased  rents  and  adjustments 
in  retail  margins  and  commissions.  Our  own 
analysis  Indicates  that  In  Districts  I-IV,  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  Increase  would  accrue  to 
the  large  companies  which  had  record  earn- 
ings in  1066  and  whose  earnings  per  share 
have  increased  steadily  each  of  the  past  five 
yean. 

Further,  the  price  Increase  does  not  appear 
to  be  justified  by  the  statistical  position  of 
the  market.  In  the  middle  of  the  season  of 
lowest  consumption,  stocks  are  the  highest 
they  have  ever  been  at  this  time  of  year  ex- 
cept far  1068.    The  high  Kocks  In  early  106S 


generated  a  series  of  price  reductions  at  re- 
taU. 

It  is  regrettable  that  companies  which  have 
Increased  their  prices  have  forced  us,  In  our 
efforts  to  fight  Inflation  and  protect  the  con- 
sumer, to  consider  steps  that  might  ad- 
versely affect  other  segments  of  the  petro- 
leum Indtistry.  We  have  been  watching  for 
evidence  of  price  restoration  that  would  make 
unnecessary  actions  on  our  part  to  Increase 
the  gasoline  supply.  Fortunately,  Humble 
and  Standard  of  Ohio  have  held  the  line, 
and  Continental  and  Mobil  have  announced 
partial  rollbacks.  Additional  price  reduc- 
tions have  been  reported  in  aome  areas,  with- 
out public  announcements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  Lt7CK, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


BROOKINGS    STUDY    SUPPORTS 
PROPERTY  TAX 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ccs- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  property  tax 
offered  great  promise  for  meeting  the 
fiscal  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. That  position  has  now  received 
professional  economic  support  from  Prof. 
Oeorge  F.  Break  at  the  Universily  of 
California  in  a  book  entitled  "Intergov- 
ernmental Fiscal  Relations  in  the  United 
States."  published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. Professor  Break  says  that 
States  could  substantially  Increase  their 
tax  revenues  with  better  administration 
of  the  property  tax.  If  it  were  adminis- 
tered more  equitably  and  professionally, 
he  said,  it  could  be  made  a  fairer  and 
even  more  valuable  tax  than  it  already 
is. 

His  suggestions  Include  putting  prop- 
erty assessment  responsibilities  in  more 
expert  hands,  possibly  by  establishing 
State  agencies,  and  by  reviewing  exemp- 
tions on  local  property  taxes. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  3,  1967,  which 
provides  a  brief  description  of  Professor 
Break's  book: 

bkooeunc8  sobvkt  advises  cntbs  to  lxvt 
Xmtanoiblx-Psopxbtt  Tax 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

WASHiNOTOif,  January  2. — Cities  could  ad- 
vance some  distance  toward  solving  their 
urgent  need  for  more  tax  revenues  with  bet- 
ter administration  of  the  real  eetate  tax  and 
imposition  of  an  intangible-property  tax, 
which  was  once  thought  impossible  to  ad- 
minister but  Is  BO  no  longer. 

This  was  among  the  main  conclusions 
reached  In  a  study  of  Federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal tax  problems,  publlahed  today  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Its  author  is  Prof. 
Oeorge  P.  Break  of  the  Univeraity  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  volume  U  entitled  "Intergov- 
ernmental Fiscal  Relations  in  the  United 
States." 

"For  some  years,  the  early  decline  and 
fall  of  the  property  tax  has  been  widely 
prophesied,"  Profeasor  Break  said,  and  yet 
local  governments  rely  on  it  for  87  percent 
of  their  total  tax  receipts. 
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It  could  be  made  a  fairer  and  even  more 
valuable  tax  If  It  were  administered  more 
equitably  and  professionally,  he  said. 

ros    STATE    ASSXSSXNO 

He  proposed  that  property  valuation,  or 
assessment,  be  put  In  more  expert  hands, 
perhaps  by  abolishing  small  assessment  dis- 
tricts and  establishing  state  agencies  to  do 
the  work.  The  agencies  woiild  then  certify 
the  results  to  local  governments,  which 
would  apply  their  own  tax  rates  to  the  as- 
sessed values. 

Exemptions  on  local  property  taxes  also 
need  reviewing,  Professor  Break  suggested. 
He  proposed  that  one  means  of  bringing  pub- 
lic pressiu'e  against  unwarranted  exemptions 
would  be  publication  of  the  assessed  value 
of  exempt  properties  and  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  lost  tlirough  the  exemptions. 

As  for  taxes  on  Intangible  property  such 
as  securities,  he  argued  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  tax  laws  that  interest 
and  dividend  payments  be  reported  to  the 
Government  by  the  beneficiary  at  last  makes 
such  a  tax  possible  to  administer. 

DATA    EXTDTBION    CXOXD 

He  said,  "As  the  use  of  data  processing  be- 
comes more  widespread,  it  should  be  a  rela- 
Uvely  simple  matter  to  extend  this  [Fed- 
eral 1  system  of  Information  retiirns  to  cover 
stock  on  which  no  dividends  are  paid  and 
demand  deposits  in  banks." 

He  suggested  that  Individuals  holding 
mortgages  could  also  be  checked  on,  for  In- 
tangible-property tax  purposes,  through  the 
mortgage  Interest  deductions  reported  on 
the  tax  returns  of  mortgagees. 

Professor  Break  said  that  more  vigorous 
attempts  by  the  cities  to  finance  their  serv- 
ices, with  more  widespread  sales  and  income 
taxes  and  municipal  service  charges  as  well 
as  property  tax  improvements,  should  make 
the  state  and  Federal  governments  more 
wllUng  to  Increase  grants  In  aid  for  the 
poorest  cities. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JUSTICE 
WHTITAKER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unsmlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  these  days.  Impor- 
tant and  complex  national  Issues  are  be- 
ing presented  to  the  public  In  terms  of 
slogans,  mottoes,  and  cliches.  Too  often 
the  use  of  these  terms  tends  to  distort 
and  oversimplify  the  real  questions  In- 
volved, and  misdirects  our  thinking 
away  from  the  meat  of  the  problems  we 
face.  One  area  in  which  a  new  precision 
of  thought  and  argximent  Is  especially 
essential  Is  the  field  of  civil  rights,  where 
we  must  meet  increasingly  subtle  and 
difficult  challenges  to  our  laws  and  our 
society. 

In  an  interesting  and  provocative  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
1957  to  1962,  discussed  many  of  the 
terms  prominent  In  our  current  deliber- 
ations over  individual  rights  and  the 
advancement  of  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Whittaker's  comments  deserve  wide 
consideration,  and  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord his  address,  as  reprinted  in  Pageant 


magazine  In  March,  at  the  suggestion  of 
my    constituent,   David    R.    Julian,    of 
Frederick,  Md.: 
BrrHxa  Wk  All  Obxt  thk  Law  ob  Wx  All 

Face  Anabcht 
(By  Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  Associate  Jiistlce 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  from  1957  to  1962) 

It  seems  clear  that  most  of  our  people  have 
now  come  to  understand  that  we  are  all  in- 
volved In  unusual  ferment,  and  many  of  us 
are  confused  and  bewildered.  Many  are  ask- 
ing the  reasons  for  this,  what  it  means  and 
where  it  leads  and  ends.  Seldom  is  any  effort 
made  responsibly  to  answer.  Possibly  be- 
cause no  one  really  can. 

But  it  seems  reasonable  to   believe  that, 
,  until  we  are  able  to  isolate  and  define  the 
underlying  causes,  we  will  not  be  able  In- 
telllgenUy  to  grapple  with  them. 

I  cannot  assume  to  delineate  all  of  the 
underlying  caxises,  but  my  rather  extensive 
readings,  observations,  and  meditations  have 
convinced  me  that  a  major  one  Is  that  m 
some  way  our  anchors  have  been  torn  from 
their  moorings  to  unchangeable  fundamental 
principles — among  others,  a  decent  respect 
for  truth  and  honesty,  for  the  teachings  of 
history,  for  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  for 
the  Golden  Rule — and,  without  those 
anchors,  we  lost  our  way. 

In  that  distress  we  tended  to  divide  into 
ideological  groups,  and  the  none  group  began 
to  blame  another  for  oixr  plight.  And  this 
brought  retaliatory  responses  In  kind.  That 
conduct  continued  to  accelerate  In  pace  and 
tempo  until  the  pitch  of  tensions  ran  so 
high  as  to  produce  a  running,  acrimonious, 
and  recriminatory  dialogue  that  has  dissi- 
pated mutual  respect,  engendered  hatreds, 
and  made  nearly  Impoealble  any  calm  and 
conciliatory  discussion  at  differences,  and 
hence  has  precluded  return  to  the  funda- 
mentals. 

As  we  have  seen,  that  dialogue  has  largely 
sacrificed  honest  appeals  to  reason  for  other 
techniques.  One  has  been  the  intentional 
and  repeated  misuse  and  distortion  of  generic 
words  and  phrases  In  o\ir  language  with  the 
obvious  design  of  giving  them  a  gloes  of 
meaning  that  casts  their  inherent  odious 
implications  from  themselves  to  their  op- 
ponents. 

Another  has  been  to  use  catchwords  of 
dubious  meaning  and  somoUmes  of  odious 
Implications.  And  still  another  has  been  the 
use  of  meaningless  but  often  asperalonlstlc 
cllchte. 

When  we  realize  that  such  preachments 
have  been  nearly  endlessly  made,  printed, 
and  circiilated  as  matters  of  truth,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  people,  who  must 
largely  rely  upon  what  tbey  hear  and  read 
for  tJbelr  information,  have  been  misled  and 
are  now  confused  and  bewildered. 

Illustrative  of  the  technique  used  in  gloss- 
ing and  distorting  generic  words  and  phrases, 
let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two:  Fre- 
quently in  this  dialogue  some  participants, 
while  advocating — sometimes  quite  cov- 
ertly— "changes"  In  our  forms  of  government, 
refer  to  their  opposing  "conservatives"  as 
"mossbacks"  and  often  in  the  same  breath 
as  "radicals"  or  "extremists."  Although 
Webster  says  that  a  "conservative"  means 
one  who  "favors  retentions  of  exlsUng  insti- 
tutions and  forms  of  government,"  the  term 
has  been,  by  intentional  misuse,  glossed  to 
mean  not  one  who  would  "retain,"  but  one 
who  would  change  our  "existing  Institutions 
and  forms  of  government" — Just  the  opposite 
of  the  dictionary  sense  of  the  term. 

Again,  Webster  says  that  the  term  "leftist" 
means  "a  member  of  the  radical  or  revolu- 
tionary party,  a  radical,"  and  that  the  term 
■rightist"  means  a  "conservative."  Yet  by 
the  intentional  and  repeated  misuse  of  those 
terms,  a  "leftist"  has  been  glossed  to  mean 
a  "conservative,"  one  who  would  "retain," 
not  change  our  existing  institution  and  forms 
of  government,  and  that  a  "rightist"  Is  a 


"radical."  one  who  would  change,  not  "re- 
tain" our  existing  Institutions  and  forms  of 
government — again  Just  the  opposite  of  the 
dictionary  sense. 

These  two  simple  examples  are  enough  to 
reveal  the  technique,  doubtless  already  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  you — that  is  being  com- 
monly used  not  to  inform  the  people  but 
to  confuse  and  bewilder  them. 

I  turn  now  to  the  technique  of  arguing 
by  catchwords.  Some  of  those  that  are  com- 
monly heard  are  of  fairly  definite  meamng, 
but  even  they  are  often  used  with  little 
fidelity  to  their  true  meanings.  Others  are 
advanced  as  terms  of  definite  meaning  or  of 
art  when.  In  fact,  as  often  used,  they  are 
meaningless. 

We  hear  much  confused  argument  revolv- 
ing around  the  terms  "discrimination,"  "seg- 
regation," "desegregation,"  and  "integration." 
So  I  think  It  may  be  well  briefly  to  consider 
what  they  really  mean. 

The  dictionary  sense  of  the  term  "discrimi- 
nation" is  also.  In  the  abstract,  Its  legal  sense. 
In  Its  constitutional  sense  it  is  one  of  the 
things  prohibited  to  the  states  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment's  guarantee  of  "the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

The  term  "segregation"  Is.  In  legal  effect, 
only  a  synonym  for  constltuUonally  pro- 
hibited "dlscrtmination."  The  term  "deseg- 
regaUon"  is  a  coined  one  of  awkward  and 
dubious  meaning. 

But  the  term  "integration."  a  term  of  no 
constitutional  significance,  though  commonly 
used  as  a  synonym  of  "antidiscrimination"  or 
"antlsegregation,"  Uterally  has  a  very  differ- 
ent meamng  and  embraces  the  concept  of 
amalgamation.  well-lUustrated  by  the  trans- 
fer of  schoolchildren  from  their  home  district 
to  a  distant  district  for  the  purpose  not  of 
avoiding  unconstitutional  "discrtmlnaUon" 
but  of  affirmatively  "mixing"  or  "integrating" 
the  races  when  Indeed  no  provision  of  the 
Constitution  so  requires. 

Yet  in  recent  times  we  have  seen  obvious 
attempts — largely  through  the  repeated  use 
of  the  coined  and  meaningless  phrase  "Ae 
facto  aeffregation"— to  torture  the  word  "in- 
tegration" into  a  meaning  synonymous  with 
constitutionally  prohibited  "segregation," 
when  In  truth  they  speak  entirely  different 
concepts.  There  is.  of  course,  a  clear  basU 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  for 
striking  down  state  acts  of  "discrimination," 
and  hence  also  of  "segregation."  in  all  public 
institutions.  Including  state  public  schools, 
as  violative  of  that  Amendment's  guarantee 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

But,  as  stated,  there  Is  no  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which  In  terms  of  Intend- 
ment compels  "IntegraUon"  of  the  races. 

We  also  hear  much  confused  argument 
about  "civil  rlghte."  What  does  the  term 
mean  in  the  abstract?  It  Is  often  used  as 
one  definite  meaning  or  of  art.  But  the 
truth  Is,  the  term  "civil  rights"  is  not  a 
term  of  art,  and,  when  abstractly  used,  really 
has  no  concrete  meaning.  Webster  says  that 
"civil  rights"  are  "nonpolltlcal  rights. "  and 
that  In  the  United  States  the  term  means 
"rights  secured  by  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
by  certain  acts  of  Congress  abolishing  the 
Incidence  of  Involuntary  servitude." 

Thus,  the  only  meaning  of  the  term  In  the 
abstract  that  even  approaches  concreteness  Is 
that  civil  rights  are  the  rights  of  all  men 
In  the  United  States  to  be  free  from  the  "In- 
cidence of  Involuntary  servitude." 

Similarly,  we  hear  much  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  "public  accommodations."  Most 
of  us  appear  to  be  confused  in  our  under- 
standing, and  hence  unclear  in  our  use  of 
the  phrase.  Just  what  does  the  phrase  mean? 
Surely  the  term  "public"  accommodation 
does  not  Include  "private"  accommodation. 
"Public"  things  are  those  that  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  government — state  or  federal— 
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and  m  which  every  citizen  has  the  same  right 
of  use  and  enjoyment. 

But  by  the  same  token,  property  that  Is 
privately  owned  and  operated  Is  "private" 
property,  to  which  only  those  who  are  ex- 
pressly or  Impliedly  Invited  by  the  owner 
may  of  right  come  and  enter,  and  surely  this 
implies  that  any  such  invitation  may  be  re- 
voked by  the  owner  at  any  time  for  any 
reason  satisfactory  to  him.  Yet  almost  daily 
we  see  efforts,  some  of  them  suooessful,  to 
expand  the  concept  of  "public"  to  Include 
that  which  Ui  "private" — such  as  a  citizen's 
privately  owned  and  operated  store,  shop, 
restaurant,  motel,  farm,  medical  or  law  of- 
fice— and  to  make  those  "private"  facilities 
subject,  as  of  right,  to  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  public. 

I  do  not  readily  think  of  a  better  example 
of  what  is  happening  to  our  language  and  to 
our  ability  to  communicate  with  certainty 
than  is  illustrated  by  our  difficulties  in  main- 
taining the  generic  and  basic  distinction  be- 
tween what  Is  "public,"  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  use  by  the  public,  and  what  la  "prl- 
Tste,"  and  therefore  subject  to  use  only  by 
the  owner  or  with  the  owner's  consent. 

Another  facet  of  ciurent  discussions  re- 
volves aroxind  the  word  "equality."  We 
proudly  say  that  our  government  is  founded 
upon  the  concept  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  But  we  seem  to  be  unclear  as  to 
whether  that  phrase  means  that  all  men 
must  be  accepted  by  all  other  men  as  social 
equals  and  as  to  whether  It  means  that  aa 
men  must  be  made  and  kept  "economically 
equal"  as  an  obligation  of  g>overnment. 

Some  doubtless  well-intentioned  people 
have  been  arguing  that  it  should  be  made  the 
legal  obligation  of  every  man  to  socially  ac- 
cept every  other  man.  However  laudable 
may  be  the  underlying  objective.  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  from  experience  and  the 
nature  of  man  that  this  cannot  be  done  by 
law  and  that  such  an  attempt  Is  not  a  proper 
{unction  of  government.  Such  an  attempt 
can  only  agitate  prejudices  and  Impede  and 
delay  social  acceptance. 

Social  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  develop- 
mental mutual  respect  and  liking,  and  this 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  force.  These  are 
matters  of  the  heart,  and  It  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  force.  No  minority  group  that 
tuis  settled  In  oiu-  land  has  obtained,  or  likely 
ever  will  obtain,  general  acceptance  and 
amalgamation  here  until,  by  long  years  of 
exemplary  conduct,  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers have  earned  the  respect  and  liking  of 
the  people  generally.  Any  effort  to  compel 
aodal  acceptance  would  be  a  step  In  the 
wrong  direction — and  self-defeating. 

There  are  also  well-meaning  persons  among 
us  who  argue  that  the  proper  concept  of 
"equality"  is  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  be 
assured,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  means  by  their  brothers,  of 
permanent  economic  equality.  To  argue 
that  all  men  are  entitled  at  the  expense  of 
their  brothers  to  permanent  economic  equal- 
ity Is  to  argue  for  the  adoption  of  conunu- 
nism. 

Do  those  who  so  advocate  imderstand  this? 
I  doubt  that  they  do,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
lons  I  prefer  to  believe  that  they  do  not.  But 
the  government  established  here  by  our 
lorefathers,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  govern- 
ment ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of  men.  Is 
not  of  that  kind.  It  is  instead  a  democratic 
republic  guaranteeing  free  enterprise  and 
the  right  to  earn  and  possess  private  capital. 
It  is  not,  and  was  never  Intended  to  be,  a 
leveler  of  men. 

Under  our  government,  the  term  "equal- 
ity" must  mean  essentially  that  government, 
»tate  and  federal,  cannot  and  must  not  deny 
to  any  citizen:  (a)  the  right  to  obtain  equal 
learning,  (b)  the  right  to  equal  governmental 
treatment,  (c)  the  right  to  equal  Jvistloe,  (d) 
the  equal  right  of  suffrage,  and  (e)  the  con- 
sequent right  to  equal  opportunity. 

But  the  right  to   equal   opportunity,   if 


indeed  It  Is  to  be  equal,  must  Include  the 
opportunity  to  develop  and  prove  imequal 
talents.  Any  other  concept  would  destroy 
the  natural  Incentive  of  every  man  to  Im- 
prove his  lot  by  holding  him  down  to  the 
unambitious  level  of  the  mediocre  or  below, 
which  inevitably  would  result  in  the  society's 
decadence. 

In  the  same  connection  we  hear  much  dis- 
cussion of  "public  welfare."  Some  seem  to 
feel  that  It  Is  the  legal  obligation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  finance  the  needs  of  every  citizen. 
Some  even  suggest  that  our  Constitution  so 
contemplates,  but  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

In  the  Preamble  to  our  Constitution,  our 
Founding  Fathers,  In  describing  one  of  the 
piu'poses  of  their  efforts,  used  the  term  "to 
promote  the  general  welfare."  But  this  was 
to  be  done,  as  they  said.  In  the  ways  and  by 
the  means  set  forth  In  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  one  will  search  It  In  vain  for  any 
evidence  of  any  delegation  by  the  states  on 
the  people  of  any  power  to  the  government 
to  dip  into  the  federal  treasury  for  the  sup- 
port of  private  citizens. 

Thus,  the  privilege  and  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, to  determine  when  and  how  much  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  deserving  needy  among 
them  was  like  all  other  privileges  and  powers 
that  were  not  delegated  to  the  government  by 
the  Constitution,  reserved  to  the  states  and 
to  the  people. 

I  now  turn  to  the  misleading,  and  therefore 
dangerous,  technique  of  some  current  argu- 
ment by  cliches.  Some  would-be  leaders 
have  been  voicing  slogans  and  cliches  which, 
in  Instances,  appear  on  the  surface  to  be 
logical,  and  some  even  religious,  but  which, 
In  truth,  are  dangerously  deceptive. 

One  Is,  "Government  owes  every  citizen  a 
living."  This  Is  the  false  cry  of  the  prldeless 
lazy,  Inasmuch  as  the  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  necessary  for  his  "living"  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  labors  of  someone.  This 
Is  a  cry  for  support  by  the  sweat  of  another 
man's  brow. 

A  second  Is,  "Human  rights,  not  property 
rights."  Are  these  rights  In  any  way  incon- 
sistent or  mutually  destructive?  Is  not  the 
right  to  have  and  be  protected  In  property  a 
valuable  "human  right"?  Are  not  those 
rights  mutually  consistent  and  even  depend- 
ent? Any  thoughtful  observation  of  history 
will  reveal  that,  where  private-property  rights 
have  not  been  respected  and  protected,  there 
has  not  been  what  we  call  "human  rights." 
Private-property  rights  are  the  soil  In  which 
our  concept  of  human  rights  grows  and  ma- 
tures. As  long  as  private-property  rights  are 
secure,  human  rights  will  be  respected  and 
will  endure. 

A  third  Is  the  Russian-coined  phrase, 
"Production  Is  for  \ue,  not  for  profits."  Must 
It  be  wholly  for  the  one  or  the  other?  Is  It 
not  truly  for  both?  Is  there  any  Inconsist- 
ency or  Inunorallty  In  producing  useful 
things  at  a  profit?  If  production  Is  not  to 
yield  a  profit,  there  will  be  no  Incentive  to 
produce.  And  If  there  Is  no  Incentive  to 
produce,  there  will  be  no  production  for  use. 
It  Is  the  Incentive  of  profits  that  has  pro- 
duced the  plentiful  blessings  of  our  nation 
and  that  has  enabled  It  to  grow,  progress, 
and  develop  as  It  has.  Reasonable  profits 
are  essential  to  the  survival  of  free  enterprise 
and,  hence,  of  our  society.  If  the  state  were 
to  take  over  under  the  slogan  of  "use,  not 
profits,"  Initiative  would  be  destroyed,  prog- 
ress would  be  halted,  and  soon  stagnation 
woiild  destroy  our  society. 

A  fourth,  and  of  which  we  hear  much 
these  days.  Is,  "Obey  the  good  laws  but  not 
the  bad  ones." 

And  a  fifth  one  that  should  be  considered 
with  the  fourth  Is  "Action  now,  not  the  de- 
lays of  the  law." 

Is  not  each  of  theee  cliches  a  call  for 
anarchy?  Does  not  the  fourth  Invite  men 
to  violate  the  laws  they  do  not  like?  And 
does  not  the  fifth  Invite  men  to  spurn  the 


cotirts  and  all  constituted  authority  and  to 
take  the  law  Into  their  own  bands? 

If  we  allow  men  to  disobey  with  Impunity 
the  laws  they  do  not  like,  or  to  spurn  the 
courts  In  all  constituted  authority  by  tak- 
ing the  law,  or  what  they  think  ought  to  be 
the  law,  into  their  own  hands,  will  we  not 
be  Inviting  anarchy  and  chaos?  Yet  this  la 
precisely  what  some  self-appointed  racial 
leaders,  and  more  recently  many  others,  have 
been  advocating,  and  It  is  precisely  what 
their  followers  have  been  doing.  Aroused  by 
these  techniques,  those  followers  frequently 
have  assembled  from  far  and  wide,  often, 
unfortunately,  with  the  encouragement  and 
even  at  the  exfvense  of  well-meaning  but 
legally  uninformed  and  misguided  church  or- 
g^anlzatlons,  Into  large  and  loosely  assembled 
groups  or  mobs  to  wage  what  they  have 
called  "demonstrations"  to  force  the  grant 
of  what  they  call  "rights"  Va  defiance  of 
the  law,  the  courts,  and  all  constituted 
authority. 

At  the  beginning  these  "demonstrations" 
consisted  of  episodic  gn:t3up  invasions  and 
appropriations  of  private  stores,  first  by  sit- 
ting down,  later  by  lying  down  therein,  and 
eventually  by  blocking  the  entrances  thweto 
with  their  bodiee.  Seeing  that  those  tres- 
passers were  often  applauded  in  high  places, 
were  generally  not  irtopped  or  punished  but 
rather  were  compelled  to  be  appeased  and 
rewarded,  these  racial  leaders  and  their 
groups  quickly  enlarged  the  scope  of  their 
activity  by  massing  and  marching  followers 
on  the  sidewalks,  streets,  and  highways,  fre- 
quently blocking  and  appropriating  them  to 
a  degree  that  precluded  their  Intended  pub- 
lic uses. 

And  that  conduct,  too,  being  nearly  al- 
ways appeased,  the  process  spread  areawlse. 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  one  south- 
ern city  to  another  and  then  Into  one  north- 
em  city  after  another  and  eventually  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  land.  These 
"demonstrations"  were  conducted  under  the 
banner  of  "peaceable  civil  disobedience"  and 
under  the  claim  of  protection  by  the  peace- 
able-assembly and  petition  provisions  of  the 
Krst  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. But,  In  fact,  most  of  these  claims 
were  and  are  untrue.  Let  me  demonstrate 
tWs: 

Crime,  says  Webster,  means  "an  act  or 
omission  forbidden  by  law  and  punishable 
upon  conviction."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  of  those  trespasses  violated  at  least  the 
criminal-trespass  laws  of  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tions Involved,  nor  that  those  laws  trnpyoee 
criminal  penalties  for  their  violation,  nor, 
hence,  that  those  trespasses  constituted 
"crimes." 

Now,  In  the  first  place,  that  conduct  can- 
not honestly  be  termed  peaceable,  for  we  all 
know  that  the  assembly  and  Incitement  of  a 
large  group  or  mob  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forcing  direct  action  outxlde  the  law 
amounts  to  the  creation  of  a  mob  bent  on 
lawlessness  and  Inherently  disturbs  the 
peace  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
honestly  be  termed  "civil  disobedience"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  anyone  should  be 
able  to  understand:  Willful  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  Is  "criminal  disobedience."  not 
"civil  disobedience." 

And  lastly,  those  criminal  trespasses  were 
not  protected  by  the  peaceable  assembly  and 
petition  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment. 
That  provision  says :  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  .  .  .  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
Obviously,  nothing  In  that  language  grants 
a  license  to  any  man  or  group  of  men  to 
violate  our  criminal  laws.  Including  those 
that  prohibit  trespass  upon  and  appropria- 
tion of  private  property  and  those  prohibit- 
ing the  willful  obstruction  of  public  walks, 
streets,  and  highways. 
Rather,  as  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  wrote  upon 
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the  Bubjoot  In  1939,  "The  prtvUege  of  a 
citizen  of  tbe  United  States  to  um  the  streets 
and  parlu  for  ooouniinlcatlon  of  views  on  na- 
tional questions  must  be  regulated  In  the  In- 
terest of  all.  It  Is  not  absolute  but  Is  rela- 
tive and  must  be  exercised  In  subordination 
to  the  general  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
In  consonance  with  peace  and  good  order." 

Surely  no  thoughtful  person  will  disagree 
with  that  statement,  nor  with  the  one  re- 
cently made  by  the  preeldent  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity In  a  speech  delivered  In  Detroit,  that 
the  current  rash  of  "demonstrations  make  a 
ludicrous  mockery  of  the  democratic  debat- 
ing process." 

The  phUoeophy  of  "obeying  only  the  laws 
you  like,"  and  of  attempting  to  rule  by  force 
has  given  rise  to  mobs  and  mob  actions  that 
have  proved,  as  certainly  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, to  be  tailor-made  for  Infiltration, 
take-over,  and  use  by  rabble-roxisers  and  rad- 
icals who  are  avowedly  bent  on  the  break- 
down of  law,  order,  and  moraUty  In  our  so- 
ciety, and  hence  on  Its  destruction.  And  we 
now  see  that  vlrtuaUy  all  of  such  "demon- 
stz«tlons"  are  being  Infiltrated  by  rabble- 
rousers  and  radicals  and,  not  tofrequently, 
break  Into  open  violence. 

Even  though  those  results  may  not  have 
been  contemplated  and  surely  weren't  wished 
by  those  Americans  who  advocated  dl»- 
obedlenoe  of  our  laws,  nevertheless  they  did 
advocate  that  philosophy  and  they  did  put 
Its  processes  Into  action,  and  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  results. 

Seeing  the  appeasements  and  stiocessee  of 
that  process  In  racial  strtfe,  other  would-be 
leaders  have  now  adopted  and  spread  It  Into 
many  other  areas.  It  has  now  spread  Into 
the  campuses  of  most  of  our  great  univer- 
sities where,  as  In  Berkeley,  It  has  been  used 
to  commit  assaults,  kldnaplngs,  Imprison- 
ment of  police  officers,  and  commandeering 
of  pubUc-address  systems  for  their  use  In 
spewing  over  the  campus  the  filthiest  four- 
letter  words,  and  for  general  breakdown  of 
law  and  order. 

The  process  Is  also  now  progressively  «n- 
ployed  by  radical  leftists  and  those  who 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies, 
to  hinder  and  Impede  our  nation's  efforts  to 
conscript  military  personnel,  as  witness  the 
recent  rash  of  draft-card  burners,  and  to 
move  and  supply  its  troops  and  generally 
to  weaken  lu  ability  to  execute  its  military 
efforts  in  tills  time  of  war. 

The  process  has  now  been  extended  even 
to  efforts  to  thwart  governmental,  legisla- 
tive, and  executive  action.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  field  that  has  es«^>ed. 

These  are  but  recent  examples  of  history's 
teachings  that  the  toleration  of  some  crime 
encourages  all  crime  and  that  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  our  toleration  of  these  crimes 
of  trespass  has  been  at  least  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  recent  spread  of  common 
violence  that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Boover  said  makes 
It  impossible  "for  the  citizens  of  this  cotin- 
try  to  .  .  .  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities 
without  [danger  of]  being  mugged,  raped, 
and  robbed."  He  continued:  "We  can't  do 
that  today."  And  he  added:  "all  through 
the  coimtxy,  almost  without  exception,  this 
condition  prevails." 

The  great  pity  Is  that  these  minority 
grot^M,  in  preaching  and  practicing  defiance 
of  the  law,  are,  in  fact,  eroding  our  legal 
structure,  which  alone  can  ever  aasiue  to 
them  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  that  can,  thios,  pro- 
tect them  from  discriminations  and  abuses 
by  majorities. 

We  have  all  been  often  told  and  many  of 
us  have  preached  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
But  the  recent  rash  and  spread  of  law  defi- 
ance— and  the  successes,  however  tenuous 
and  temporary,  of  that  phlloeophy  In  attain- 
ing goals — seem  to  compel  a  reappraisal  of 
that  concept.  For.  from  what  we  see  cur- 
rently happening,  one  could  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  certain  types  of  crimes  are  being 
permitted  to  pay. 
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Indeed,  official  encouragement  often  has 
been  given,  even  at  times  in  some  high  places, 
to  conduct  these  "demonstrations"  that  have 
led  to  the  commlsalon  of  these  criminal 
treepaases.  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
they  have  been  rather  widely  tolerated.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  recited  In  the  theme 
of  the  Presldentially  proclaimed  Law  Day, 
1968,  that  "a  citizen's  first  duty  is  to  uphold 
the  law,"  but  it  is  also  the  first  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  law. 

As  said  In  an  article  tn  the  April  10,  196fi, 
issue  of  the  magazine  America,  "{ Govern- 
ment ]  has  no  right  to  turn  the  cheek  of  its 
citizens.  Instead  It  is  gravely  obligated  by 
the  very  purpose  of  Its  existence  to  see  to 
their  protection." 

Surely  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
agree  with  the  May  1968  public  statement  of 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Powell,  then  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  that  "America 
needs  a  genuine  revival  of  reepect  for  law 
and  orderly  processes,  a  reawakening  of  In- 
dividual responsibility,  a  new  impatience 
with  those  who  violate  and  circumvent  laws, 
and  a  determined  insistence  that  laws  be 
enforced,  oomta  recpected,  and  due  process 
followed." 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  as  I  began,  with 
a  plea  for  a  return  to  simple  honesty,  re- 
sponsibility, and  forthrlghtness  la  our  public 
speakings  and  writings,  that  they  may  hon- 
estly inform  and  not  misinform  the  people, 
and  for  a  return  to  an  orderly  society  by 
requiring  reepect  for  and  obedience  to  our 
laws  by  the  prompt,  impartial,  even-handed, 
certain,  and  substantial  punishment  of  all 
persons  whose  willful  conduct  violates  these 
laws  and  that  we  do  so  promptly.  And.  I 
would  hope,  before  mass  crime  gets,  as  It 
surely  can,  so  far  out  of  hand  as  to  be  beyond 
the  ctirblng  capacities  of  our  peace-keeping 
agencies  and  authorlttei. 


LEQISIiATTVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OP  APRIL  17,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  shield  to  me  to 
respond? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
finished  the  legislative  business  for  this 
week,  and,  upon  the  announcement  of 
the  program,  I  shall  tisk  to  go  over. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  Is  the  Consent  Calendar. 

There  Is  one  suspension,  HH.  8363, 
River  Basin  Monetary  Authorl2satlon  Act 
of  1967. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Also  on  Tuesday  we  will  consider  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Wednesday,  HH.  6167,  authorizing 
the  loan  of  certain  naval  vessels. 

Thursday,  KM.  207,  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  prototsrpe  desalt- 
ing plant. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 


conference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
APRIL  17,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  It  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  In 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEABaai  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  DETERMINE  THE  NECESSITY 
OP  A  CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  THE  ASSASSINATION 
OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  CMr.  KoprnjMAw], 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  my  concurrent 
resolution  for  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  determine  the  necessity  for 
reinvestigating  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

In  the  89th  Congress  on  September 
28,  1966,  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Warren  Commission  Report — see  Con- 
GRzssioHAi,  Record,  volume  112,  part  18. 
page  24157 — I  Introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1023,  pointing  out  that 
the  official  report,  with  respect  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  had 
created  more  doubts  than  It  had  settled. 
Subsequent  polls  proved  that  this  was 
so — see  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  18,  page  25031. 

The  alleged  truths  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission Report  can  no  longer,  if  ever,  be 
considered  self-evident. 

The  reason  the  Congress  must  now 
act  is  that  the  executive  branch.  In  the 
most  obvious  areas  of  doubt,  has  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  of  silence  and  Inaction, 
when  clearly  there  Is  a  need  for  sound 
action  and  high-level  Investigation. 

The  refusal  of  the  executive  branch 
to  take  necessary  action  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  situation  Involving  the 
X-rays  and  the  photographs  of  the 
autopsy  of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  me, 
throughout  the  rising  controversy  sub- 
sequent to  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination and  the  publication  of  the 
Warren  Report,  that  this  material,  which 
the  Warren  Commission  as  a  matter  of 
nonfeasance  had  failed  to  examine, 
should  be  olBclally  examined. 
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Accordingly,  on  December  27,  1966,  I 
wrote  to  the  Chief  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  requesthig  an  opportunity, 
together  with  some  outstanding  and 
knowledgeable  people  In  the  field,  to  view 
these  items.  Copies  of  my  communica- 
tion with  the  National  Archives,  as  well 
as  copies  of  the  replies  received  in  this 
regard,  follow  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment. 

There  have  been  many  doubts  raised 
about  the  findings  contained  In  the 
Warren  Report,  but  In  my  opinion  the 
most  vulnerable  is  that  known  as  the 
"single  bullet  theory".  One  cannot  read 
the  Warren  Report  without  realizing  the 
Importance  of  this  theory  to  its  conclu- 
sion that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  acting 
alone,  killed  President  Kermedy. 

If  the  first  bullet  entered  just  below 
President  Kermedy's  shoulder,  and  failed 
to  exit,  then  the  single  bullet  theory,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Warren  Commission 
Report,  Is  not  substantiated.  If  the  bul- 
let in  question  entered  at  the  rear  of  the 
neck,  passed  completely  through  the 
neck,  and  exited  through  the  throat, 
then  the  theory  may  be  sustained.  The 
answer  may  well  be  contained  In  the 
films  and  X-rays  of  the  autopsy  report. 

Governor  Connally  of  Texas,  who  was 
directly  Involved,  and  others  do  not  ac- 
cept the  single  bullet  theory. 

There  has  been  so  much  confusion  and 
ambiguity  over  this  and  many  of  the 
other  basic  findings  of  the  commission 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  and  with 
my  request,  reason  would  dictate  that 
the  executive  branch  would  have  at 
least  asked  for  an  official  report  with  an 
analysis  of  the  X-rays  and  photographs. 
Rather,  the  response  to  my  request  can 
only  resemble  the  Warren  Report  itself 
in  the  moimtaln  of  paperwork,  but  lack 
of  a  valid  conclusion.  The  clrcultous- 
ness  Involved  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
circular  file. 

Upon  receipt  of  my  request,  the  Chief 
Archivist  referred  the  matter  to  Burke 
Marshall,  who  has  been  dedgnated  by 
the  Kermedy  family  to  act  in  its  behalf 
In  matters  relating  to  these  materials. 
He  denied  my  request  by  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 25.  1967. 

I  wrote  to  President  Johnson  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1967.    His  Office  stated: 
Tmt  Wnrrx  Houss. 
Washington,  February  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Theodoee  R.  KuprmMAN. 
House  of  Repretentativea, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Conoksssman:  For  the  President, 
may  I  acknowledge  your  letter  of  February 
16  to  the  President  regarding  your  request 
to  examine  the  X-rays  and  photographs 
taken  during  the  autopsy  of  Preeldent 
Kennedy. 

Tour  letter  and  enclosures  wUl  be  given 
careful  attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hknut  H.  Wn,80N,  Jr., 
AiminUtrative  Aiaiatant  to  the  Pretident. 

The  matter  was  then  referred  back  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  by 
the  President's  Office,  where  the  Admln- 
l«trator  gave  me  the  same  answer  that 
I  had  previously  received.  It  Is  ironical 
that  the  Administrator  In  his  letter  of 
reply  states: 

The  public  Interest  tn  tbe  X-rays  and 
photographs  as  a  part  of  the  historical  record 
01  the  assassination  of  Preeldent  Kennedy  Is 


appropriately  served,  not  only  by  their  de- 
posit and  preservation  In  National  Archives, 
but  also  by  the  provision  for  unrestricted 
access  by  any  official  government  body,  in- 
cluding committees  of  the  Congress,  having 
authority  to  investigate  matters  relating  to 
the  assassination. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  basis  of  my 
request  in  my  letter  to  President  John- 
son. This  correspondence,  hereinafter 
attached,  is  an  exercise  In  bureaucracy 
and  futility.  More  significantly.  It 
amounts  to  deliberate  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  to  Inform  the 
American  people  in  a  vital  area,  one 
about  which  the  puUic  has  a  right  to 
know  more. 

Inasmuch  as  the  executive  branch 
will  not  face  its  responsibilities  and  take 
necessary  action,  only  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  with  its  investigative 
iwwers.  remains  available  to  do  the  Job 
that  must  be  done. 

Attached  here  is  my  original  state- 
ment on  the  Introduction  of  my  original 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
1023.  together  with  an  updated  U.S. 
Library  of  Congress  listing  of  various 
articles  and  books  dealing  with  the  War- 
ren report  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  my  correspond- 
ence relative  to  the  X-rays  «md  photo- 
graphs. 

Thx  Kznnzdt  Assassination  and 
THE  Wakren  Comuission 

The  Spcakkb  pro  tempore.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  KiTFFKRMAN)  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KuPFXKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  11130.  dated  November 
29.  1963.  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy  investi- 
gated the  assassination  which  took  place  1 
week  before  on  November  22.  1963.  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  the  subsequent  killing  of 
the  alleged  assassin,  and  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  President's  Commission,  more  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  the  Warren  Commission 
because  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U^S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Earl  Warren,  was  designated  by 
the  President  to  serve  as  its  Chairman,  was 
directed  to  evaluate  all  tbe  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  and  the  shooting  of  Gov- 
ernor Connally  and  the  subsequent  killing 
of  the  alleged  assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

FoUowlng  10  months  of  exhaustive  Investi- 
gation, and  after  reviewing  testimony  of  662 
witnesses,  25,000  FBI  Interviews.  1.550  Secret 
Service  Interviews,  and  other  documents 
which  comp>ose  a  stack  of  papers  that  Is  said 
to  &11  300  cubic  feet  In  the  National  Archives, 
the  7-man  Warren  Commission  publicly  sub- 
mitted Its  report  to  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 34,  1904.  On  September  28,  1964,  the 
Warren  report  was  made  public. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission, 
among  other  things,  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
acting  alone,  kUled  the  President.  The  shots 
which  killed  President  Kennedy  and  wounded 
Governor  Connally,  the  Commission  found, 
were  flred  from  the  sixth  floor  window  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  there  were  three  shots  flred.  The  Com- 
mission held  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  any 
of  its  essential  findings  to  determine  Just 
which  shot  hit  Governor  ConnaUy,  but  that 
very  persuasive  evidence  from  the  experts  in- 
dicates that  the  same  buUet  which  pierced 
the  President's  throat  also  caused  Governor 
Connally's  wounds.  WhUe  the  third  con- 
clusion of  the  Commission  states  that  Gov- 
ernor Connally's  testimony  and  certain  other 


factors  have  given  rise  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  this  probabUlty,  the  Oommls- 
sion  states  there  Is  no  question  In  the  mind 
of  any  member  of  the  Commission  that  aU 
the  shots  which  caused  tbe  President's  and 
Governor  ConnaUy's  wounds  were  flred  from 
the  sixth  floor  window  of  the  Texas  School 
Book  Depository,  and  the  shots  which  killed 
President  Kennedy  and  wounded  Governor 
ConnaUy  were  flred  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

The  Commission  foxind  no  evidence  that 
either  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  or  Jack  Ruby  was 
part  of  any  conspiracy,  domestic  or  foreign, 
to  assassinate  President  Kennedy.  Moreover, 
it  concluded  that  in  its  entire  Investigation 
the  Commission  found  no  evidence  of  con- 
spiracy, subversion,  or  disloyalty  to  the  UjB. 
Government  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
official. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Commission  was 
to  Investigate  aU  the  facts  and  drciui- 
stances  surrounding  the  assassination  and 
the  subeequent  killing  of  the  aUeged  assas- 
sin. But,  as  a  practical  matter,  no  doubt 
President  Johns<Mi  knew  the  value  of  re- 
inforcing the  public  confidence  In  Its  insti- 
tutions and  governmental  agencies. 

There  was  a  natural  outburst  of  pubUc 
emotion  foUowlng  the  tragic  and  shocking 
events  which  took  ptlace  so  rapidly  on  No- 
vember 22,  1063,  and  an  Increasing  wave  of 
speculation  In  this  country,  and  even  more 
so  In  Europ>e  and  Latin  America  concerning 
the  poeslbllities  of  conspiracy  and  {Hotting 
of  right  or  leftwlng  elements. 

It  was  obvious  In  President  Johnson's  ap- 
proach to  selecting  the  composition  of  the 
Commission,  that  he  wanted  men  of  tbe 
highest  integrity  and  national  reputation  so 
that  the  Commission's  findings  would  have 
the  necessary  standing  to  Insure  quick  ac- 
ceptance of  its  findings  and  thus  provide 
what  some  have  called  "domestic  tranquil- 
lity." 

This  view  is  epltomleed  by  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  chose  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Earl  Warren,  to  act 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Indeed,  all 
of  the  seven  members  of  the  Commission 
are  men  of  national  reputation  for  intel- 
ligence, competence  and  Integrity. 

The  difficulty  comes  In  the  fact  that  many 
people  feel  that  the  findings  of  tbe  Warren 
Commlselon  have  not  been  accepted.  In  this 
regard,  Fletcher  Knebel  writing  in  Look  mag- 
azine, July  12,  1966,  reports  that  a  Harris 
survey  taken  in  the  faU  of  1964,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  Warren  report,  showed 
that  31  percent  of  Americans  sUU  believed 
Oswald  had  acoompllcee.  and  that  lees  than 
half  the  people  believed  the  Commission  told 
the  full  story. 

It  Is  obvious  that  It  would  be  an  Impos- 
sible task  for  the  seven-member  Commis- 
sion to  persuade  even  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  as  to  tbe  exact  nature  and 
circumstances  of  aU  the  horrible  events  that 
took  place  on  that  Friday.  But.  the  faet 
remains  that  If  the  purpose  of  the  Warren 
Commission  was  to  allay  or  set  at  rest  doubts 
that  a  great  many  people  naturally  had  fol- 
lowing that  event,  and  to  restore  a  feeling 
of  relative  security  and  calm  as  a  result  of 
its  search  for  the  facts,  then  It  Is  at  least 
questionable  whether  It  succeeded. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  rash  of  activity  by 
writers  and  critics  immediately  following 
the  publication  of  the  report  who  played  on 
difficult  and  unanswered  questions,  thus 
feeding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  speculation  in 
the  minds  of  the  doubters  and  adding  to  the 
imeestneee  of  the  people.  Tbe  obvlovis  diffi- 
culty with  the  products  of  this  first  wave 
of  critics  Is  that  they  played  heavily  on  In- 
sinuations and  rhetorical  questions  whUe 
falling  to  answer  or  offer  alternative  theories 
based  on  reasoned  Judgments  after  weighing 
all  the  evidence,  such  as  the  Warren  Com- 
mission purportedly  did. 

However,  it  Is  now  2  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Warren  Commission  report  and 
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a  new  wave  of  criticism  has  developed  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Warren  Commission. 
The  critics  who  make  up  the  second  wave 
are  not  addreoslng  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Warrfen  Com- 
Dolaslon,  or  even  to  the  soundness  of  many 
of  Its  conclusions. 

The  serious  question  raised  by  the  second 
wave  of  critics  Is  whether  the  members  of 
the  Warren  Commission  took  the  necessary 
time  to  examine  thoroughly  all  the  available 
material  and  evidence  to  come  to  an  accurate 
and  independent  conclusion  as  to  what 
happened,  or  whether  they  were  disposed  to 
satisfy  a  certain  view,  being  persuaded  in  the 
public  Interest  to  come  to  a  speedy  decision. 

Those  who  criticized  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion or  the  Warren  report  along  these  lines 
would  find  possible  support  in  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  selected  highly  competent 
but  busy  men  to  act  a«  members  of  the 
Commission. 

One  of  the  many  recent  books  critical  of 
the  CommlMlon  was  written  by  Edward  J. 
Epstein  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  masters  thesis 
In  government  for  Cornell  tTniverslty.  In 
the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Epstein's  book  en- 
titled, "Inquest:  The  Warren  Commission 
and  the  Establlsliment  of  Truth,"  Richard 
H.  Revere,  a  respected  writer,  notes  In  the 
foreword  that  Epstein  amply  demonstrates 
that  the  Commission's  quest  for  truth  was 
also  a  quest  for  domestic  tranquility,  and 
that  the  second  quest  often  got  In  the  way 
of  the  first.  Mr.  Epstein  says  the  Commis- 
sion's probe  was  hampered  by  an  Impossible 
deadline  Imposed  by  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
by  lack  of  investigation  and  manpower,  and 
by  abstenteelsm  of  the  busy  Commissioners. 
He  calculates  only  three  Commissioners 
heard  more  than  half  the  testimony  and 
measured  the  attendance  at  the  hearings  as 
ranging  from  a  low  of  about  6  percent  to  a 
high  of  about  71  percent.  Mr.  Epstein  states 
that  the  Commission  ignored  possible  wit- 
nesses, sifted  the  testimony  to  suit  Its  pur- 
poses, and  omitted  contradictory  evidence 
and  Inconsistent  details. 

Finally,  the  critics  suggest  as  typical  of 
the  superficial  nature  of  the  Commission's 
work,  that  the  Commission  never  Independ- 
ently Investigated  rumors,  whether  Oswald 
was  a  paid  Informant  of  the  FBI.  but  merely 
took  the  word  of  FBI  officials,  principally  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  that  he  was  not.  They  say 
the  quesUon  that  the  public  Is  left  with  now 
Is  whether  the  Commission's  commitment 
from  the  onset  of  Its  assignment  was  less  to 
the  discovery  of  revelation  and  truth  than  to 
dispelling  rumors  that  would  damage  the 
national  Interest. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Round  Two,"  writ- 
ten by  Fred  Graham,  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  of  August  28, 
1966,  It  was  stated : 

"Unfortunately,  many  people  may  confuse 
the  doubts  about  the  commission  with 
doubts  about  its  conclusion.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  perceptive  critics  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  Paul  L.  Freese  of  the 
California  Bar.  remarked  In  the  Columbia 
Law  Review  that  the  commission  was  vulner- 
able because  Its  real  task  "was  not  to  find  the 
truth  but  to  appear  to  have  found  the  truth.' 
Mr.  Graham  says  with  respect  to  this  state- 
ment of  Paul  Freese.  "The  pity  Is  that  It  may 
have  done  the  opposite'."  » 

Fletcher  Knebel,  the  author  of  the  "War- 
ren Commission  Report  on  the  Assassination 
Is  Struck  by  a  New  Wave  of  Doubt,"  which 
appeared  In  Look  magazine  on  July  12,  1066. 
examined  Mr.  Epstein's  writing  carefully  and 
"soon  became  convinced  that  Epstein  was 
guilty  of  the  very  sins  of  which  he  accused 
the  Warren  Commission :  distortion.  Ignoring 
testimony,  sifting  the  evidence,  and  adroitly 


'The  reference  to  Columbia  Law  Review 
must  be  Inadvertent.  It  Is  actually  at  40 
NTU  Law  Review  page  4S0   (May  1968). 


selecting  It  to  fit  Its  theories  and  assump- 
tions." Mr.  Knebel  states  with  respect  to 
"Inquest:  The  Warren  Commission  and  the 
Establishment  of  Truth": 

"At  the  worst,  Epstein  has  written  a  dan- 
gerously deceptive  book.  At  the  best,  he  is 
g\iilty  of  precisely  what  he  lays  at  the  door 
of  the  Warren  Commission — a  'superficial' 
Investigation." 

Richard  N.  Goodwin,  a  former  assistant  to 
President  Kennedy.  In  a  review  written  for 
"Book  Week"  of  the  World  Journal  Tribune — 
then  on  strike — and  appearing  In  New  York 
City  In  the  Village  Voice  of  August  4.  1966, 
considered  Edward  J.  Epstein's  book.  In  the 
early  part  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  review  he  states : 
"Those  who  worked  with  President  Ken- 
nedy, even  those  in  the  outer  rings  of  rela- 
tionship such  as  myself,  welcomed  with  such 
swift  acceptance  the  conclusions  of  the  War- 
ren report;  even  though  few  had  read  It 
thoroughly  and  almost  no  one  had  examined 
the  evidence  on  which  it  was  based.  There 
was,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Integrity  and 
purpose  of  the  Commission  were  beyond 
question  and  Its  members  were  men  of  skill 
and  intelligence.  There  was  the  almost 
unanimous  praise  of  newspapers  and  com- 
mentators who  we  assumed,  if  we  thought 
about  It  at  all,  had  followed  the  course  of 
Investigation  and  studied  the  answers.  This 
would  not  ordinarily  have  been  enough  for 
those  who  had  learned  the  lesson  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs:  that  neither  position,  conviction, 
sincerity,  nor  expert  knowledge  precluded  the 
need  for  Independent  Judgment  cf  the  evi- 
dence. This  time,  though,  there  was  only 
room  for  grief;  and  a  lone  madman  com- 
pelled neither  hatred  nor  effort  nor  calcula- 
tion." 

Speaking  of  Epstein's  harsh  criticism  of 
both  the  substantive  portion  of  the  Warren 
Commission's  findings,  as  well  as  the  proce- 
dures employed,  and  the  lack  of  thoroughness 
of  the  Warren  Commission.  Mr.  Goodwin 
states: 

"None  of  this  proves  or  even  forcefully  Indi- 
cates that  a  single  disturbed  htunan  being 
was  not  the  cause  of  President  Kennedy's 
death.  Perhaps  all  the  specific  examples 
Epstein  uses  to  strengthen  his  case  will  be 
easily  refuted.  If  there  are  gaps,  further 
study  may  swiftly  close  them.  However,  the 
attack  on  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  the 
Commission's  work  Is  not  easily  dismissed. 
Even  if  Mr.  Epstein  is  totally  wrong  in  every 
discussion  of  specific  evidence,  and  yet  if  he 
Is  right  that  the  investigation  itself  was  seri- 
ously Incomplete,  then  we  have  not  estab- 
lished to  the  limit  the  possibility  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone  to  kill  John  F. 
Kennedy." 
Mr.  Goodwin  f tirther  states : 
"I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  Investiga- 
tion was  seriously  fiawed,  but  here  Is  a  IxxA 
which  presents  such  a  case  with  a  logic  and 
a  subdued  and  reasonable  tone  which  have 
already  disturbed  the  convictions  of  many 
responsible  men.  It  may  all  rest  on  quick- 
sand, but  we  will  not  know  that  until  we 
make  an  even  more  extensive  examination 
than  the  author  has  made.  An  Independent 
group  should  look  at  these  charges  and  de- 
termine whether  the  Commission  investiga- 
tion was  so  defective  that  another  Inquiry  Is 
necessary.  Such  a  procedure  will,  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  stimulate  rumors  and  doubts 
and  disturb  the  political  scene.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  coiuse  if  we  want  to  be 
svire  that  we  know  ae  much  as  we  can  about 
what  happened  on  November  22,  1963." 

There  have  been  a  host  of  other  writers 
concerned  with  the  Kennedy  assassination 
and  the  Warren  Commission  Including 
Thomas  Buchanan's  "Who  Killed  Kennedy," 
Penn  Jones,  Jr.'s  "Forgive  My  Grief,"  Harold 
Welsberg's  "Whitewash:  The  Report  on  the 
Warren  Commission,"  Mark  Lane's  "Rush  to 
Judgment,"  and  most  recently,  "The  Second 
Oswald"  by  Richard  H.  Popkln.  At  the  end 
ct  this  statement  I  have  Included  ai  compl»te 


a  listing  as  the  Library  of  Congress  has  be«n 
able  to  compile  to  date  of  various  articles  and 
books  dealing  with  the  Warren  report  and 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  relevant  Inquiry  st 
this  time  should  not  be  whether  the  Warren 
Commission  maintained  the  expected  degree 
of  Integrity  In  Its  Investigations  and  flndingB, 
nor  whether  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  actually 
the  lone  assassin  of  President  Kennedy,  but 
rather  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  feel  the  desired  confidence  and  finality 
In  the  authoritative  work  that  has  been  done 
to  date.  In  other  words.  Is  the  Warren  Com- 
mission's report  enough? 

In  the  past,  we  find  that  our  country,  in 
the  words  of  the  noted  attorney  Louis  Nlier, 
"has  not  resorted  to  commissions  as  a  regular 
procediu-e,  but  chiefly  in  great  emergencies, 
and,  fortunately,  therefore  Infrequently,"! 
A  review  of  American  history  tells  us  tliat 
one  such  great  emergency  was  the  debs- 
cle  at  Pearl  Harbor,  which  not  only  shat- 
tered oiu'  fleet,  but  to  a  great  extent  our 
confidence  and  pride.  President  Roose- 
velt knew  that  a  report  was  required  fol- 
lowing the  International  disaster  of  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  that  would  teU 
the  people  the  truth  which  they  wanted  and 
needed  so  desperately  to  know.  He  knew 
that  the  people  could  bear  up  under  the 
truth,  but  that  uncertainty  and  rumor  of 
plots  and  conspiracies  would,  above  all,  ua- 
dermlne  their  confidence  and  destroy  their 
will. 

Thus,  on  December  18.  1941.  President 
Rooeevelt  created  the  Roberts  Commission. 
The  President  designated  Justice  Owen  J. 
Roberts  of  the  Uj3.  Supreme  Court  as  tti 
Chairman.  He-«(>polnted  Adm.  William  H. 
Stanley,  U.S.  Navy,  retired;  Rear  Adm. 
Joseph  M.  R«evM,  U.8.  Navy,  retired;  UaJ. 
Gen.  Frank  McCoy,  U.S.  Army,  retired;  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNamey  of  the  Anny 
to  serve  with  Justice  Roberts  as  members  of 
the    Commission. 

Many  criticized  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  Roberts  Commission  at  the  time  for  the 
fact  that  the  heavy  mllltaxy  composition  of 
the  committee  would  not  be  likely  to  Insure 
an  Impartial  report  on  their  own  aervlcei. 
Those  critics  were  substantially  quieted 
when  the  Roberts  Commission  publicly  re- 
ported to  the  President  on  January  23,  194J. 
and  in  terms  of  dereliction  of  duty  and  er- 
rors of  Judgment  placed  a  good  deal  of  the 
blame  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  upon  the 
Joint  conunanders  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who 
were  stationed  In  Hawaii  at  that  time.  The 
Roberts  Commission's  21 -page  report  is  listed 
as  Senate  Document  No.  159,  77th  Congresi, 
2d  session,   1942. 

The  Integrity  of  the  members  of  the  Roberts 
Commission  was  uncompromlsed  and  Its  Im- 
partiality was  beyond  question.  Thus,  It 
could  be  a  very  persuasive  report.  But,  It  U 
Important  to  note  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Roberts  Commission  was  to  provide  a  basts 
for  sound  decisions  as  to  whether  any  dere- 
lictions of  duty  or  errors  of  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Army  or  Navy  personnel 
contributed  to  such  successes  as  were 
achieved  by  the  enemy  on  December  7,  1941. 
In  other  words,  the  Roberts  Commission  in- 
quiry was  Inherently  narrow  In  Its  purpose.  If 
not  In  Its  scope. 

The  Roberts  Commission  was  foUowed  by 
six  other  investigations  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Incident:  Immediately  following  the  Roberts 
CoQunlsslon  was  the  Hart  Inquiry,  Initiated 
by  order  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  on 
February  12,  1944,  and  concluded  June  15, 
1944.  Following  the  Hart  Inquiry,  the  Army 
Pearl  Harbor  Board  was  appointed  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  Public  Law  339,  78th  Con- 

'  An  analysis  and  commentary  of  the  War- 
ren Report  by  Louis  Nlzer  Is  found  In  tlM 
foreword  of  the  Doubleday  &  Company.  lae. 
printing  of  the  Warm  Rt^part  ftt  pg.  Ill-* 
thru  pg.  zzvlU-«. 
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gress,  and  was  directed  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port the  facta  relating  to  the  attack  coade  by 
the  Japanese  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  It  may  deem  proper.  The  Board 
held  sessions  beginning  July  20,  1944,  and 
concluded  Its  investigation  on  October  20. 
1944.  Following  the  Army  Pearl  Harbor 
Board  was  the  Navy  court  of  Inquiry  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  339,  78th  Congress.  It 
held  sessions  July  24,  1944,  and  concluded 
its  inquiry  on  October  19,  1944.  The  Clarke 
inquiry  was  next  conducted  from  September 
14  to  16,  1944,  and  from  July  13  to  August 
4, 1945.  This  Inquiry  was  more  specific  In  Its 
scope  and  testimony  being  taken  concerning 
the  handling  of  Intercepted  Japanese  mes- 
sages and  the  handling  of  intelligence  ma- 
terial by  the  Military  Intelligence  Division 
of  the  War  Department.  Finally,  there  was 
the  Clausen  investigation — commenced  No- 
vember 23,  1944,  and  concluded  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1945 — and  the  Hewitt  Inquiry — com- 
menced May  14.  1945  and  concluded  on  July 
11,  1945. 

Notwithstanding  the  work  of  the  Roberts 
Commission  and  the  six  other  Investigations 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japanese  on 
December  7,  1941,  serious  questions,  doubts, 
and  Inconsistencies  remained.  Finally 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  fotind  It 
necessary  to  establish  a  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Attack.  The  Concurrent  Resolution 
27 — as  extended — 79th  Congress,  ist  session, 
establishing  the  Joint  Legislative  Investiga- 
tion Committee  composed  of  five  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  five  Members  of  the  House, 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  6,  1946.  The 
House  concurred  on  September  11,  1945. 

Ten  months  later,  on  July  30.  1946,  the 
exhaustive  and  credible  work  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  was  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House.  The  work  Is  found  in  a  bound 
Senate  volume  entitled.  "Pearl  Harbor  At- 
tack." 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  I  pro- 
pose that  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
be  created  to  make  a  preliminary  Inqiilry  to 
determine  whether  there  exists  the  necessity 
to  reinvestigate  thoroughly  all  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the  events 
that  ended  In  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  subsequent  killing  of  his  al- 
leged assassin,  and  the  shooting  of  Gov.  John 
B.  Connally. 

Should  the  Joint  congressional  coounlttee 
determine,  after  a  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion of  all  the  accounts,  writings  and  re- 
ports, Including  but  not  limited  to  the  War- 
ren report,  of  the  facts  and  clrcunostances 
relating  to  the  Kennedy  assassination,  that 
further  congressional  Investigation  is  neces- 
sary, then  that  Joint  committee  would  pro- 
ceed to  Investigate  fully  the  entire  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  events  of  No- 
vember 22,  1963. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  which  I  have 
Introduced  today  and  which  follows  at  the 
end  of  this  statement,  would  establish  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  composed  of 
five  Members  of  the  Senate — not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party — to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  five  Members  of  the 
House — not  more  than  three  whom  shall 
he  members  of  the  majority  party — to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

As  the  Warren  Commission  states,  it  was 
created  in  recognition  of  the  right  of  people 
everywhere  to  a  full  and  truthful  knowledge 
concerning  these  events.  The  report.  In  its 
own  words,  "has  been  prepared  with  a  deep 
awareness  of  the  Commission's  responsibility 
to  present  to  the  American  people  an  objec- 
tive report  of  the  facta  relating  to  the  as- 
«as8l  nation." 

We  must  not  hide  from  all  the  facts  what- 
ever they  axe,  and  whatever  they  Indicate. 
In  light  of  the  current  and  mounting  crit- 


icism of  the  Warren  report  we  must  now 
objectively  evaluate  the  findings  of  all  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  the  Warren  Com- 
mission In  one  way  or  another  did  not  do  all 
that  it  could  have.  In  this  way  the  voliune 
of  work  of  the  Warren  Commission  will  be 
called  upon  to  stand  a  true  test.  But  so  will 
the  conclusions  and  rationality  of  those  who 
would  attack  the  Warren  Coounisslon  be  put 
to  an  equally  objective  test. 

There  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  section  on  September  11,  1966,  an 
article  vn-ltten  by  an  English  political  com- 
mentator, Henry  Palrlle,  entitled,  "No  Con- 
spiracy, But — Two  Assassins,  Perhaps?"  Mr. 
Falrlle  writes: 

"The  Report  of  the  Warren  Commission  Is 
now  under  severe  and,  in  some  cases,  per- 
suasive attack.  It  is  hard  to  disagree  with 
the  general  Judgment  of  its  critics  that  It  did 
a  hurried  and  slovenly  Job.  It  seems  to  have 
been  less  than  thorough  In  the  examination 
of  some  key  witnesses,  less  than  skeptical  of 
some  of  the  official  evidence  with  which  It 
was  supplied,  less  than  careful  to  consider 
In  detail  every  possible  explanation  of  the 
assassination  other  than  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
sole  guilt." 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Mr. 
Falrlle  states: 

"At  some  point,  It  Is  clear,  there  will  have 
to  be  another  independent  inquiry.  But. 
even  If  this  Is  agreed,  It  Is  by  no  means 
equally  clear  that  the  time  for  such  an  In- 
vestigation Is  now.  A  portion  of  the  in- 
vestigative reports  In  the  Unlt«d  States  Na- 
tional Archives  Is  not  yet  declassified.  The 
whereabouts  of  other  Important  evidence 
have  still  not  been  ascertained.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  chances  of  a  further  inquiry 
producing  a  report  which  would  carry  con- 
viction are  slight." 

And  further,  Mr.  Palrlle  quotes  the  follow- 
ing conclusion  of  Harold  Welsberg,  author  of 
"Whitewash,"  the  report  on  the  Warren  re- 
port: 

"A  crime  such  as  the  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  left 
as  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
has  left  It.  without  even  the  probability  of 
a  solution,  with  assassins  and  miirderers 
free,  and  free  to  repeat  their  crimes  and 
enjoy  what  benefits  they  may  have  expected 
to  derive  therefrom.  No  President  is  ever 
safe  If  Presidential  assassins  are  exculpated. 
Yet  this  Is  what  this  Commission  has  done." 
According  to  Mr.  Epstein,  28  governmental 
agencies  furnished  more  than  300  cubic  feet 
of  paper  to  the  Warren  Commission  and 
there  were  over  1.500  Secret  Service  Inter- 
views or  reports  and  thousands  of  papers  con- 
nected with  the  Investigation  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relating  to  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  In  addition,  the  FBI 
alone  sent  the  Commission  25,000  reports  and 
papers. 

I  am  Informed  that  at  the  present  time 
two-thirds  of  the  available  papers  and  docu- 
ments In  the  National  Archives  are  declassi- 
fied and  open  to  the  public  for  research  pur- 
poses. 

The  remaining  one-third  of  the  available 
documents  and  papers  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives Is  composed,  in  part,  of  the  adminis- 
trative records  and  working  papers  of  the 
Warren  Commission.  Additional  housekeep- 
ing records  are  mixed  In  with  these  papers 
and  records  and  have  to  be  sorted. 

The  records,  reports,  and  papers  concern- 
ing the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
which  are  at  the  National  Archives  and  are 
presently  classified  should  be  made  available 
to  the  public  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
In  keeping  with  the  national  freedom  of 
Information  policy  embodied  In  Senate  bill 
1160,  which  I  supported  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  It  passed  here  on 
June  ao,  and  which  President  Johnaon  signed 


on  July  4  of  this  year,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  remove  the  veil  of  secrecy  over 
papers  and  documents  which  can  be  revealed 
without  violating  the  public  Interest. 

As  President  Johnson  said  upon  signing 
this  Federal  public  records  law — ^Public  Law 
89-492: 

"I  am  Instructing  every  official  in  this  ad- 
ministration to  cooperate  .  .  .  and  to  make 
information  available  to  the  full  extent 
consistent  with  Individual  privacy  and  the 
national  Interest." 

There  are  nine  exemptions  to  the  national 
freedom  of  Information  law.  With  respect 
to  the  papers  and  documents  containing  facts 
or  circumstances  relating  to  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  which  are  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  the  first  exemption  should 
be  exan[iined.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Every  agency  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  following  Information : 

"(e)  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  matters 
that  are  (1)  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of 
the  National  defense  or  foreign  policy." 

As  Mr.  Bert  Mills  points  out  in  an  article 
entitled,  "What  Next  on  FOI?"  published  In 
the  National  Publisher,  September  1966: 

"The  key  phrase  here  Is  'by  Executive 
Order.'  No  minor  official  will  make  the  deci- 
sion, only  the  President,  and  his  action  In 
Issuing  such  an  order  Is  publicized." 

Although  the  freedom  of  information  law 
does  not  become  effective  until  Independence 
Day,  1967,  based  upon  It  and  the  expressed 
Intent  by  President  Johnson  In  signing  It, 
I  believe  the  exemption  cited  above  should 
not  be  applicable  to  the  materials  relating  to 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  which 
are  presently  being  held  as  classified  In  the 
National  Archives.  TMs  view  Is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  President  Johnson 
asked  the  Attorney  General  over  1  year  ago 
to  coordinate  an  overall  agency  review  of  the 
records  and  papers  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission and  In  turn  deposited  with  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  order  to  make  as  much 
of  this  material  available  to  the  public  as 
they  possibly  could. 

On  August  17.  1966.  the  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General  asked  the  National  Archives 
to  apply  the  same  standard  of  public  ac- 
cessibility -V)  the  working  papers  and  ad- 
ministrative reports  which  it  has  received 
from  the  Warren  Commission  itself. 

To  the  extent  that  any  doubt  remains, 
the  President  shoxild  be  requested  to  free  for 
scrutiny  all  documents  and  evidence  of  any 
kind  In  this  area. 

It  Is  not,  nor  has  It  been,  my  desire  to  rush 
to  verdict  concerning  the  outcome  of  the 
questions  I  raise  herein.  However.  I  feel 
that  those  questions  which  the  critics  say 
were  allegedly  left  unanswered  should  not 
be  superficially  answered  nor  shovild  they  be 
left  unanswered.  Let  an  independent  body 
make  a  thoroughly  dlsp>06ltlve  and  exhaus- 
tive evaluation  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  to  date  concerning  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  assassination  and  the  report 
of  those  events,  Just  as  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  reviewed  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  findings  of  the  Roberts  Commission  4 
years  later. 

Moreover.  It  Is  Just  as  likely  that  the  work 
and  conclusions  of  the  Warren  Commission 
will  emerge  further  Justified  and  supported. 
In  this  way  the  confidence  of  the  people  may 
be  restored  and  once  and  for  all  the  majority 
of  doubters  should  be  satisfied  that  all  there 
Is  to  be  known  about  the  events  of  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963.  is  known,  and  the  tragedy  of 
that  day  may  be  allowed  to  rest  with  dignity. 
And  If  a  thorough  and  objective  examination 
should  shed  new  light  on  the  happenings 
of  that  day.  then  we  can  only  benefit  by 
coming  closer  to  the  truth. 

A  copy  of  my  conciirrent  resolution,  to- 
gether with  the  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  up- 
to-date  listing  mentioned  In  my  statement. 
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of  various  artlclM  and  books  dealing  with 
tbe  Warren  report  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  follow: 

"H.  Con.  Rbs.  1023 
"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  Is  here- 
by established  a  Joint  committee  on  the 
Investigation  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  be  composed  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  (not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party),  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  five  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  majority  party) ,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Vacancies  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  fimctlons  of  the  committee, 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
In  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

"Sbc.  2.  The  conunlttee  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary Investigation  of  all  the  accounts, 
writings,  and  reports  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  and  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  In  order 
to  determine  whether  It  Is  necessary  to 
imdertake  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
of  the  facts  surrounding  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  subsequent 
l^mtTig  of  his  alleged  assassin.  Should  the 
committee  determine  that  further  Investi- 
gation Is  necessary,  then  the  committee  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  events  and  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  and  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
upon  completion  of  Its  Investigation  shall 
report  Its  findings  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  and  subsequent  sessions,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwUe  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  and 
reports.  Including  but  not  limited  to  all 
evidence  collected  by  the  Commission  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  Number  11130 
(known  as  the  Warren  Comml£slon)  to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing, and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

"(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  steno- 
graphic assistants  as  It  deems  necessary. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall 
be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

"the  kbnnidt  assassination  and  thx  warhin 

kxpokt:  skucctxo  bxixsxncxs 

"1993 

"As  Warren  Inquiry  starts— latest  on  the 
assassination.  US.  news  and  world  report, 
V.   55,  Dec.  30,   1963:   23-29. 

"The  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Current  digest  of  the  Soviet  press 
▼.  16,  Dec.  11,  1963:  3-15.  Selections  from 
the  Soviet  press  commenting  on  the  tragic 
•vents  of  November  28. 

"The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
Ufe.  V.  63.  Nov.  29,  19«3:  28-32H. 

"The  funeral.  Time,  v.  12,  Dec.  8,  1963: 
28-86.  p.  3Sa-36  contains  Information  on 
Lee  H.  Oswald  and  Jack  Ruby. 

"Mlnnls,  Jack  and  staughton  Lynd.  Seeds 
at  doubt:  some  questions  about  the  assassl- 
jiatlon.  New  republic,  v.  149.  Dec.  al,  1963- 
14-20. 


"The  tragic  week:  Nov.  22-Nov.  28,  1968. 
Washington  Poet,  special  commemorative 
edition,  1963,  7  sections. 

"A  world  listened  and  watched.  Broadcast- 
ing. V.  66,  Dec.  2,  1963:  33-61.  'Radio-TV 
meets  greatest  challenge  in  wake  of  JPK 
tragedy;  dropping  of  regular  programs  to  cost 
about  932  million." 

"The  world  resounds.  America,  v.  109,  Dec 
14,  1963:  767-771.  Reactions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's mxirder  from  Rome.  Tokyo.  BogotA. 
Toulouse.  Washington.  London,  Milwaukee! 
New  York. 

"1964 
"The  assassination.  Columbia  Journalism 
review,  v.  11.  Winter  1964:  6-31.  A  review 
of  the  way  the  tragic  event  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  was  covered  by  the 
news  services. 

"Assassination :  the  trial  to  a  verdict.  Life, 
V.  67,  Oct.  2,  1964:  40-60B. 

"Back  of  the  secrecy  In  the  assassination 
probe.  TJ.S.  news  and  world  report,  v.  66, 
Feb.  24,  1964:  52,  66.  "The  commission  has 
found  that  almost  all  the  evidence  points  to 
him  as  the  killer.  But  the  panel  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  say  BO  In  so  many  words.  "Hie  final 
verdict  Is  to  be  left  to  the  public' 

"Banta,  Thomas  J.  The  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation: early  thoxi^ts  and  emotions.  Pub- 
lic opinion  quarterly,  v.  28,  Summer  1964- 
216-224. 

"Bealle,  Morris  Allison,  1891 — Ouns  of  the 
regreeslve  right;  the  only  reconstruction  of 
the  Kennedy  assassination  that  makes  sense, 
by  Morris  A.  Bealle.  Washington,  Columbia 
Pub.  Co.     bl964:   124  p. 

"Buchanan,  Thomas  O.     In  defense  of  a 
theory.    New  Reader,  v.  47,  Nov.  9,  1964:  8-11. 
"Buchanan.  Thomas  O.    Who  killed  Ken- 
nedy?   [by]  Thomas  G.  Buchanan.    London, 
Seeker  &  Warburg  [1964],  192  p. 

"Oottrell,  John.  Assassination  I  The  world 
stood  sua  [by]  John  CottreU.  [London,  New 
English  Library,  19641 ,  128  p.  (A  Pour  square 
book). 

"Cranston,  Pat.  Some  historical  newscasts 
of  the  American  Forces  Network.  Journalism 
quarterly,  v.  41,  Summer  1964.  396-398. 
'Begun  to  biUld  troop  morale  during  World 
War  n,  the  AFN  has  an  estimated  60  million 
listeners  in  Europe.  How  the  network  re- 
IKtrted  the  death  of  President  Kennedy  U 
told  here  In  detaU.' 

"[Files  of  evidence  connected  with  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  n.p.,  1963-64],  21  v.  Ulu«., 
maps,  ports. 

"Frisell,  Bemcrd.  How  to  solve  a  mxirder 
from  far  away.  Life  international,  v.  86, 
June  16,  1964:  83-86.  An  account  of  the 
book  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  'Who  Killed 
Kennedy?' 

"Gordon,  William  E.  The  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  Contemporary  review, 
Jan.  1964:  8-18. 

"Greenbert.  Bradley  S.  Diffusion  of  news 
of  the  Kennedy  assassination.  Public  Opin- 
ion quarterly,  v.  28.  Summer  1964:  226-232. 
"Harris.  T.  George.  Memo  about  a  Dallas 
citizen.  Look.  v.  28,  Aug.  11.  1964:  64.  67- 
70.  A  review  of  Mr.  Shea's  experiences  at 
the  hand  of  the  Dallas  community  after  his 
Look  article  critical  of  The  Dallas  reaction 
to  Pres.  Kennedy's  assassination. 

"Joesten,  Joachim  1907 — (Book  not  in  LC) 
Oswald,  assassin  or  faU  guy?  New  York. 
Marzanl  &  Munsell,  cl964,  168. 

"Kempton.  Murray.  Warren  report:  case 
for  the  prosecution.  New  republic,  v.  161, 
Oct.  10,  1964:  18-17. 

"Mayer,  Milton.  Noyember  22,  1968.  Pro- 
gressive, V.  38,  Dec.  1964:  31-26.  A  recon- 
sideration of  the  impact  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  upon  the  American 
public. 

"Lineberry  Williams.    The  lingering  'plot*. 
New  Leader,  v.  47,  Apr.  27. 1964:  21-23.    "For- 
eign opinion  and  the  assassination.' 
"Meyer,  Karl  E.    The  triumph  of  CaUlMm, 
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The  new  leader,  v.  47,  Oct.  13,  1964:  4-« 
"The  Warren  Commission  .  .  .  has  now  defl. 
nltely  set  to  rest  all  such  lurid  rumors  of 
conspiracy,  etc' 

"Nash,  George  and  Patricia  Nash.  The 
other  witnesses.  New  leader,  v.  47,  Oct,  12 
1964:  6-9.  Discusses  unanswered  questions 
by  witnesses  never  by  the  Warren  commls- 
slon. 

"New  light  on  the  assassination:  a  secret 
agent"s  story.  V.B.  news  &  world  report  v 
56.  June  8.  1964:  38-39.  "More  light  on 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  comes 
from  a  Japanese  agent's  report  to  his  Gov- 
ernment.' 

•Packer,  Herbert  L.  The  Warren  Report,  a 
measure  of  the  achievement.  Nation,  v  199 
Nov.  2.  1964:  296-299. 

"Rosenberg.  Maurice.  The  Warren  Com- 
mission. NaUon.  v.  199.  Sept.  14,  1964-  110- 
113. 

"Sauvage,  Leo.  As  I  was  saying.  New 
leader,  v.  47.  Nov.  9.  1964:  11-13.  Some  re- 
flections and  objections  on  Warren  Report. 

"Sauvage.  Leo.  The  Oswald  affair.  Com- 
mentary, V.  37.  Mar.  1964:  65-65. 

"Sauvage.  Leo.  Thomas  Buchanan,  detec- 
tive. New  leader,  v.  47,  Sept.  38,  1964:  10-16. 
A  critique  of  Buchanan's  book  published  In 
January;  'Who  Killed  Kennedy?' 

"Sheatsley.  Paul  B..  and  Jacob  J.  Feldman. 
The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
Public  opinion  quarterly,  v.  28.  Summer  1964' 
189-216. 

"Texas.  Attorney  General's  Office.  Texas 
supplemental  report  on  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  serious 
wounding  of  Governor  John  B.  Connally. 
November  22,  1963.    Austin.  Texas.  1964. 

"Thomson,  George  C.  The  quest  for  truth; 
a  quizzical  look  at  the  Warren  report,  or  how 
President  Kennedy  really  was  assassinated, 
edited  and  published  by  George  C.  Thomson. 
C1964.    49  p. 

"The  untold  stories — aftermath  of  the  as- 
sassination. U.S.  news  It  world  report,  v.  57, 
Oct.  12,  1964:  68-62.  Summary  of  the  War- 
ren Commission  Report. 

"Warner,  Dale  G.  1921.  Who  kUled  the 
President?  By  Dale  O.  Warner.  [1st  ed.] 
New  York,  American  Press  [cl964I  24  p. 

"1965 

"DevUn.  Lord.  Death  of  a  President:  the 
established  facts.  Atlantic  monthly,  v  216. 
Mar.  1965:  112-118. 

"Ford.  Gerald  R.  and  John  R.  Stiles.  Por- 
trait of  the  assassin,  by  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
John  R.  Stiles.  New  York,  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter [C1966I  508  p. 

"Fox,  Sylvan.  The  Unanswered  Questions 
About  President  Kennedy's  Assassination. 
Universal  Publishing  8c  Distributing  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y.  ( 1966) . 

"Freeee.  Paul  L..  -The  Warren  Commission 
and  the  Fourth  Shot:  A  Reflection  on  the 
'Fundamentals  of  Forensic  Fact  Finding'. 
N.Y.U.  Law  Review.  Vol.  40,  no.  3.  May  1965, 
pp.  424-66. 

"Greenberg,  Bradley  S.,  The  Kennedy  as- 
sassination and  the  American  public;  social 
communication  In  crisis  [by]  Bradley  8. 
Greenberg  [and)  Edwin  B.  Parker,  editors. 
Stanford  University  Press,  1966.    392  p. 

"MacDonald.  Dwlght,  'A  Critique  of  the 
Warren  Report',  Esquire,  March  1966,  p.  69  ff. 

"The  Nashville  Tennessean.  He  gave  his 
life;  a  newspaper's  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  President,  and  the  two  weeks  that 
foUowed.    [19661  1  ▼•  (unpaged). 

"U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Preserving  evidence  pertaining 
to  tbe  assassination  of  President  Kermedy; 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  9545.  Washing- 
ton, U.8.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1966,  4  p.  (89th 
Cong.,  let  sees.    Senate.    Report  no.  851). 

"U.S.  Congress.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  A  con- 
cise compendium  of  the  Warren  Commission 
report  on  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken- 
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nedy.    With  an  Introd.  by  Robert  J.  Donovan. 
New  York,  Popular  Library  (cl9d41  637  p. 

"'U.S.  President's  Commission  on  the  Assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  The  War- 
ren report;  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission of  the  assassination  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Associated  Press,  1965. 
366  p. 

"U.S.  President's  Commission  on  the  Assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  The  wit- 
nesses. Selected  and  edited  from  the  War- 
ren Commission's  hearings  by  the  New  York 
Times.  With  an  intod.  by  Anthony  Lewis. 
[1st  ed.l  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  [c.  19651 
634  p. 

"1966 

"Autopsy  on  tbe  Warren  Commission. 
Time,  v.  88,  Sept.  16,  1966:  54-55. 

"(Took,  Fred  J.  Some  unanswered  ques- 
tions. Nation,  V.  202,  June  13,  1966:  706- 
715.  Part  I  of  a  detailed  and  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  recently  published  transcripts 
of  the  Warren  Conrunlsslon  hearings  by  an 
experienced  crime  reporter. 

"Cook,  Fred  J.  The  Warren  Commission 
Report:  Il-teetlmony  of  the  eyewitnesses. 
Nation,  V.  202,  June  20,  1966:  787-746.  The 
second  and  concluding  section  of  the  au- 
thor's analysis  of  the  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  Warren  Commission. 

"Epstein,  Edward  Jay.  Inquest;  the  War- 
ren Commission  and  the  establishment  of 
truth,  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein.  Introd.  by 
Richard  H.  Revere.  New  York.  Viking  Press 
11966]  224  p. 

"Palrlle,  Henry.  No  conspiracy,  but — ^two 
assassins,  perhaps?  New  York  limes  Maga- 
zine. Sept.  11,  1966:  62-55,  164,  167,  160. 

"Goodwin,  Richard.  Book  Review  in  Vil- 
lage Voice.  'Inquest:  The  Warren  Com- 
mission and  the  Establishment  of  Truth.' 

"Jones.  Jr..  Penn.  Forgive  my  grief:  a  criti- 
cal review  of  the  Warren  Conunlsslon  Re- 
port on  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  by  Penn  Jones,  Jr.  Midlothian, 
Tex..  Printed  by  the  Midlothian  Mirror,  pref . 
1966- V.  1. 

"Knebel,  Fletcher.  A  new  wave  of  doubt. 
Look,  v.  30.  July  12.  1966:  ee-72.  "The  War- 
ren Commission  Report  on  the  assassination 
Is  struck  by  a  new  wave  of  doubt.' 

"Lane.  Mark.  Rush  to  Judgment;  a  critique 
of  the  Warren  Commission's  inquiry  into  the 
murders  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Offi- 
cer J.  D.  Tlppit  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  [by] 
Mark  Lane.  With  an  introd.  by  Hugh  Trevor- 
Roper.  [Ist  ed]  New  York.  Holt,  Rlnehart  & 
Winston  [c  1966]  478  p. 

"Mailer,  Norman.  The  great  American 
mystery.  Book  Week  Washington  Poet,  Aug. 
28,  1966,  1,  11-13.  This  review  calls  Rush  to 
Judgment  by  Mark  Lane  "a  new  dissent  on 
methods  and  findings  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission.' 

"Meagher.  Sylvia.  Subject  index  to  the 
Warren  report  and  hearings  &  exhibits,  by 
Sylvia  Meagher.  New  York,  Scarecrow  Press. 
1966,  150  p. 

"'Plastrtk,  Stanley.  'The  Oewald  Case 
Should  be  Re-Opened.'  Dissent,  Sept.-Oct. 
'68. 

"Popkln.  Richard  H.  The  second  Oswald: 
tbe  case  for  a  conspiracy  theory.  New  York 
review  of  books,  v.  7,  July  28,  1966:  11-22. 
The  author  reviews  Inquest  by  Edward  Jay 
Epstein  and  Whiteioash  by  Harold  Welsberg 
and  proposes  a  new  theory  of  the  Kennedy 
assassination. 

"Russell,  Francis.  National  Review,  'Doubts 
about  Dallas,'  Sept.  6,  1966. 

"Sauvage,  Leo.  The  case  against  Mr.  X. 
New  leader,  v.  49.  Jan.  3,  1966:  13-18.  The 
last  of  three  articles  .  .  .  examining  the 
Warren  Commission  Report.' 

"Sauvage.  Leo.  The  Oswald  affair;  an  ex- 
amination of  the  contradictions  and  omis- 
sions of  the  Warren  report  [by]  Leo  Sau- 
TOge.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Charles 
Gaulkln.  Cleveland,  World  Pub.  Co.  [cl966] 
418  p. 

"Smith.  William  R.    The  Assassination  by 


consensus;  the  story  behind  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination by  Bill  Smith.  Washington. 
L'Avant  Garde  Publications,  cl966.     240  p. 

"Welsberg,  Harold.  Whitewash — the  report 
on  the  Warren  Report.  [842.9.  W4.  Hyatts- 
town.  Maryland  1966,  c.  1966.]  208  p. 

"1967 
"litenchester,  William.     "The  Death  of  a 
President."  Harper  It  Row  (cl966)  to  be  pub- 
lished Jan.  10,  1967. 
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Congress  of  thi  U.vma)  Statbs, 

HOTTsx  of  Rkpreskntattvis, 
WaahiTiffton,  B.C.,  February  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  PBBsmENT:  I  write  to  you  In  the 
hope  that  a  serious  situation,  which  has  be- 
come almost  ludicrous,  may  finally  be 
resolved. 

On  September  28,  1966,  I  Introduced  my 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1023)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  review  the  findings  of  the 
Warren  Oconmlssion  on  the  Kennedy  assas- 
sination. 

My  statement  In  connection  therewith, 
which  you  received  at  the  time.  Is  set  forth 
In  the  CoNGRcssiONAL  Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  18, 
p.  24167,  of  that  date. 

There  have  been  many  doubts  raised  about 
the  findings  contained  in  the  Warren  Com- 
mission Report,  but.  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
vulnerable  of  the  findings  Is  that  known  as 
the  "single  bullet"  theory. 

If  the  theory  Is  rejected,  then  it  Is  possible 
that  there  was  more  than  one  assassin.  If 
the  theory  is  siutalned,  then  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  reasonable  people  can  consider 
the  case  closed. 

As  you  well  know.  Governor  Connally  in- 
sists that  he  was  not  hit  by  the  same  shot 
that  hit  President  Kennedy,  although, 
strangely  enough.  Governor  Oonnally  ac- 
cepts the  conclusions  of  the  Commission's 
Report. 

As  a  result  of  the  research  done  by  Edward 
J.  Epstein  published  In  his  book  called  "In- 
quest", a  great  deal  of  Information  has  been 
brought  to  light  about  the  methods  of  the 
Warren  Commission.  Tou  will  recall  that 
Senator  Rvissell  was  merely  willing  to  call 
the  "single  bullet"  theory  "credible",  while 
the  drafters  of  the  Report  wanted  to  call  it 
"compelling",  and  compromise  was  found 
In  the  word  "persxiaalve".  See  Life  Magazine 
of  November  26.  1966,  at  page  53. 

In  aU  the  discussions  about  the  single 
buUet  theory,  I  have  been  amazed  to  find 
that  the  X-rays  and  photographs  taken  at 


the  autopsy  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
were  not  made  available  to  the  Commission. 
Arlen  Spector,  who  worked  on  this  phase  of 
the  investigation.  In  his  interview  in  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  of  October  10.  1966, 
at  page  63,  states  that  the  Commission  did 
not  press  for  the  photographs  and  X-rays 
because  they  did  not  consider  them  "indis- 
pensable" and  would  merely  corroborate 
what  the  autopsy  surgeons  had  testified  to 
under  oath. 

That  the  autopsy  surgeons  were  not  nec- 
essarily well  Informed  Is  detailed  at  page  53. 
among  others,  of  the  Life  Magazine  article 
above  mentioned. 

It  became  Increasingly  clear  to  me  that  the 
X-rays  and  photographs  should  be  officially 
examined,  and,  accordingly,  I  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  National  Archives 
requesting  an  opportunity,  together  with 
some  outstanding  and  Imowlcdgeable  people 
in  the  field,  to  view  these  items. 

Attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  "A"  is  a  copy 
of  my  letter  of  December  27,  1966  to  the 
Chief  Archivist  of  the  United  States  and 
his  reply  of  January  6,  1967  (Exhibit  ""B"). 
I  then  followed  up  with  Biirke  Marshall 
and  received  the  reply  dated  January  25, 
1967,  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  "C". 

I  had  thought  that  deposit  with  the  Ar- 
chives, in  view  of  the  public  fanfare,  had 
some  significance.  In  the  absence  of  official 
investigation,  this  la  all  Illusory. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  matter  of 
personal  preference,  no  matter  how  delicate 
to  the  parties  involved,  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  public's  right  to  know. 

William  Manchester,  in  the  second  install- 
ment of  his  book  "The  Death  of  a  President", 
as  It  appears  In  Look  Magazine  of  February 
7,   1967,  at  page  45  sUtes  as  foUows: 

"In  the  siunmer  of  1966.  a  former  Cornell 
graduate  student  published  a  dissertation 
that  suggested  that  this  first  bullet  followed 
a  different  trajectory.  The  implication  was 
that  a  second  assassin  had  aided  Oswald. 
The  issue  is  resolved  by  the  X-rays  and 
photographs  which  were  taken  from  every 
conceivable  angle  during  the  autopsy  on  the 
President's  body.  Robert  Kennedy  has  de- 
cided that  this  material  is  too  unsightly  to 
be  shown  to  anyone,  including  qualified 
scholars,  until  1971.  He  has  turned  it  over 
to  the  National  Archives  with  that  restric- 
tion. Although  this  writer  has  not  seen  the 
material,  he  Interviewed  three  people  with 
special  qualificationa  who  examined  it  be- 
fore It  was  put  under  seal.  None  of  them 
knew  the  other  two.  but  all  three  gave  iden- 
tical accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  in  the 
photographs  and  X-rays.  The  X-rays  show 
no  entry  wound  'below  the  shoulder."  as 
argued  by  the  graduate  student.  Admit- 
tedly. X-rays  of  active  projectiles  passing 
through  soft  tissue  are  difficult  to  read. 
However,  the  photographs  support  them  In 
this  caae — and  clearly  reveal  that  the  wound 
was  In  the  neck.  Finally,  the  recollections 
of  all  doctors  present  during  the  autopsy,  in- 
cluding the  President's  personal  physician, 
agree  unanimously  with  thia  overwhelming 
evidence." 

You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  contro- 
versy involved  with  respect  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Manchester  book,  but  that  was 
complicated  by  a  matter  of  a  private  con- 
tract. 

In  my  opinion,  the  question  of  the  X-rays 
and  photographs,  certainly  to  the  extent  of 
a  proper  analysis  for  a  public  report  aa  to 
the  specific  item  of  where  the  entry  wound 
was  with  respect  to  the  first  bullet,  is  a  pub- 
lic matter  for  which  there  must  be  an  official 
examination  and  analysis. 

You  have  heretofore  stated  that  you  ex- 
pect all  of  this  material  to  be  made  available 
to  the  public,  and  in  your  comments  on  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which  you  sup- 
ported, you  made  slmUar  statements. 

I  now  ask  you  for  the  right  to  examine  the 


X-rays  and  photographs,  aa  stated  in  my 
letter  of  December  27,  1966  to  the  Chief 
Archivist  and,  faUlng  that,  I  call  upon  you 
to  direct  forthwith  that  there  be  an  official 
examination  of  the  X-rays  and  photographs 
with  a  public  statement  by  those  examining 
them  as  to  their  findings  and  conclusion. 
Most  respectfully, 

Thkodorz  R.  Kupferman, 

Member  of  Congress. 

CoNCRKss  of  thi  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Refresentattves, 
Washington.  D.C.  Dec.  27,  1966 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Bahmer, 
Chief  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Bahmer:  You  are  undoubtedly 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  on  September 
28,  1966  I  Introduced  In  the  House,  H.  Con. 
Res.  1023.  My  statement  In  connection  with 
It  Is  found  at  page  24167  of  the  Concies- 
sioNAL  Record  of  that  date.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  statement. 

I  have  been  much  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  opportumty  given 
the  Warren  Conunisslon  to  examine  the  X- 
rays  and  photographs  taken  during  the  au- 
topsy of  President  Kennedy. 

In  my  opinion,  these  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  it 
was  a  single  bullet  that  hit  both  President 
Kennedy  and  wounded  Governor  Connally. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  arrange  for  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  X-rays  and  pho- 
tographs, which  I  am  informed  are  now  In 
the  Archives,  when  I  return  to  Washington 
for  the  90th  Congress.  I  would  prefer  Eome 
time  in  the  middle  of  January. 

In  order  to  have  an  informed  Judgment 
on  the  subject.  I  would  have  with  me  Dr. 
Milton  Helpem.  New  York  City's  Chief 
Medical  Examiner,  and  Dr.  Cyril  H.  Wecht, 
who  is  the  Chief  Deputy  Coroner  and  Chief 
Forezuio  Pathologist  of  Allegheny  County 
(Pltuburgh),  Pennsylvania,  and  Sylvia 
Meagher,  302  West  12th  Street,  New  York 
City,  who  has  studied  the  Warren  CommlB- 
slon  Report  and  prepared  an  index  to  the  36 
volvunes  of  exhibits,  etc.  Her  presence 
would  be  needed,  so  that  we  would  have  the 
various  factual  matters  available  aa  we  ex- 
amine the  photographs  and  X-rays. 

If  you  could  also  arrange  for  a  sultabl* 
viewing  room,  that  would  be  appreciated. 

May  I  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  posslbl* 
on  this  so  that  I  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  other  three  parties  all 
to  be  present. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  R.  KxTpmUKN. 

Member  of  Congress, 
Exhibit  "A." 

General  Services  Administoation, 
National  Archivks  and  Records 

SXRVICX. 

Washington,  D.C,  January  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  KtrprERMAN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Kxtferman:  This  la  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  27.  1966,  concerning 
the  X-rays  and  photographs  taken  during 
the  autopsy  of  President  Kennedy. 

We  have  forwarded  your  request  for  access 
to  the  autopsy  materials  to  Mr.  Burke  Mar- 
shall, who  has  been  designated  by  the  Ken- 
nedy family  to  act  in  its  behalf  In  matters 
relating  to  these  materials. 

As  you  may  know,  these  materials  were  ac- 
cepted for  deposit  In  the  National  Archives 
under  authority  of  44  U80  397c.  Conditions 
imposed  by  the  Kennedy  family  pursuant  to 
this  authority  provide  that  for  a  period  of 
five  years  these  items,  tmless  otherwise  de- 
termined by  Mr.  Marshall,  may  be  made 
available  only  to  persons  authorized  to  act 
for  a  committee  of  the  Congress  or  a  com- 
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mittee  or  agency  In  the  Executive  Branch 
vested  with  authority  to  investigate  matters 
relating  to  the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Bahmer, 
Archivist  of  the  United  States. 

Bttkke  Marshall, 
Armonk,  N.Y.,  January  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kcpferman, 
Uouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C.  I  I 

Dear  Congressman  :  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  December  27  regarding  the 
material  placed  in  the  Archives  last  Novem- 
ber by  the  executors  of  President  Kennedy's 
estate.  I  regret  the  delay  In  answering;  I 
have  been  away  from  my  office. 

The  wishes  of  the  Kennedy  family,  as  re. 
fleeted  m  the  agreement  by  which  the  ma- 
terial was  given  to  the  United  States  are 
that  there  be  no  examination  of  the  material 
for  at  leckst  five  years,  except  by  a  properly 
authorized  federal  government  agency. 
Thereafter  inspection  will  be  limited  to  per- 
sons professionally  qualified  to  evaluate 
medical  evidence,  for  serious  historical  pur- 
poses. The  reasons  for  these  restrictions 
are  obvious. 

While  the  first  of  these  provisions  could 
be  waived,  I  have  concluded  that  I  should 
not  do  so.  I  have  given  careful  considera- 
tion, because  of  your  official  position,  to  the 
question  whether  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  your  case,  and  have  decided  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  that,  particularly  In 
the  light  of  the  second  restriction  referred 
to.  It  would  then  be  at  least  very  difficult 
to  refuse  other  requests,  and  the  conse- 
quences would  be  very  painful  for  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  family. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  in  your  case,  there 
Ig  absolutely  no  question  of  personal  gain, 
or  mere  curiosity,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  the  compelling  reasons  against 
making  distinctions  based  on  my  personal 
evaluation  of  someone's  motives. 
Sincerely, 

Burke  Marshall. 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  March  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupfxrman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kufferman:  Since  the  National 
Archives  is  a  part  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  President  has  referred 
to  me  your  letter  of  February  16,  1967,  con- 
cerning the  X-rays  and  photographs  made 
during  the  autopsy  of  President  Kennedy. 

As  you  know,  the  photographs  and  X-rays 
were  deposited  in  the  National  Archives  by 
the  Kennedy  family  under  certain  conditions, 
which  were  accepted  by  me  pursuant  to  Sec- 
Uon  507  of  the  Federal  Records  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended  (44  U.S.O.  397) .  This  statute 
provides  for  the  acceptance  of  such  materials 
l>y  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
aubject  to  restrictions  on  availability  speci- 
fied by  the  don(»v  or  depositors. 

The  condition  specified  by  the  donors  and 
depositors  relating  to  the  autopsy  materials 
that  Is  most  directly  applicable  to  yovir  re- 
quest states  that  access  shall  b«  permitted 
only  to 

"Any  person  authorized  to  act  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  for  a  Presidential 
committee  or  commission,  or  for  any  other 
ofllclal  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, having  authority  to  Investigate  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, for  pxirposes  within  the  investigative 
Jurisdiction  of  such  committee,  commission 
or  agency." 

Related  conditions  provide  that  examina- 
tion by  any  person  not  authorized  to  act  for 
&  congressional  committee  or  other  official 
^y  having  authority  to  Investigate  the 
^^sasslnation  is  bcured  for  five  years  except 


with  the  consent  of  the  Kennedy  family 
representative,  Mr.  Burke  Marshall.  Follow- 
ing the  five-year  period  and  during  the  life- 
times of  the  late  President's  immediate  fam- 
ily, access  to  nonofficlal  persons  is  limited 
to  experts  In  the  field  of  pathology  or  related 
sciences  for  serious  purposes  relevant  to  In- 
vestigation of  the  assassination. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
no  authority  to  make  any  exceptions  to  the 
foregoing  conditions.  Your  letter  Indicates 
that  you  have  already  sought  an  exception 
from  Mr.  Marshall  and  that  he  has  consid- 
ered your  request  but  declined  to  make  an 
exception. 

The  law  cited  above,  which  was  enacted 
to  encourage  volimtary  deposit  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  of  Presidential  papers  and 
other  historical  materials  relating  to  a  Presi- 
dent or  former  President,  requires  that  the 
Government  comply  with  the  restrictions 
under  which  such  materials  are  deposited. 
We  accepted  the  autopsy  photographs  and 
X-rays  on  the  terms  described  above  be- 
cause we  concluded  that  It  was  in  the  public 
interest  to  assure  acquisition  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  materials. 

The  public  Interest  in  the  X-rays  and 
photographs  as  a  part  of  the  historical  record 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  Is 
appropriately  served,  not  only  by  their  de- 
posit and  preservation  In  National  Archives, 
but  also  by  the  provision  for  unrestricted 
access  by  any  official  government  body,  in- 
cluding committees  of  the  Congress,  having 
authority  to  investigate  matters  relating  to 
the  assassination. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

Administrator. 


NEW  WEAPONS  OP  PUBLIC  AD- 
NONISTRATION:  THE  MIRACLE  OF 
OEO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechlbr], 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today  our  distinguished 
and  respected  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KiRWAN].  put  into  the  Record  what  I 
think  is  a  very  outstanding  address  by 
the  president  of  the  Fostoria  Corp.,  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Carter.  In  a  recent  speech 
to  the  Jaycee  Conference  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity held  in  Athens,  which  Is  right 
across  the  river  from  my  congressional 
district  in  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carter  gave 
the  businessman's  view  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  mentioned  the  extent  to  which  the 
war  on  jxjverty  was  an  investment  in  the 
productive  efforts  of  America. 

The  productivity  of  our  economy,  Mr. 
Carter  indicated,  is  enhanced  by  the  war 
on  poverty.  In  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent several  years  ago,  ttie  war  on  pov- 
erty means  making  taxpayers  out  of  tax- 
eaters. 

NEW     APPROACHES     TO     SOCIAL     AND     ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Today  I  would  like  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  way  in  which  the  war 
on  poverty  has  developed  startling  and 
highly  successful  new  processes  of  public 
administration.  As  a  former  professor  of 
political  science  at  Columbia,  Pilnceton. 
and  Marshall  Universities  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  in  its  2y2  years  of  op- 
eration the  war  on  poverty  h£is  produced 
great  and  sweeping  new  techniques  of 
public    administration,    and    new    ap- 


proaches to  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems throughout  the  coimtry. 

New  machinery  has  been  devised  be- 
cause it  has  been  needed  to  cope  with 
entrenched  problems  of  poverty  never 
before  tackled.  New  weapons  of  public 
administration  have  been  forged  as  suc- 
cessful progi-ams  have  been  launched 
which  directly  affect  the  education, 
housing,  health,  training,  livelihood,  and 
future  of  9  million  people,  yotmg  and  old. 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  no  piece  of 
legislation  in  the  last  half  century  has 
had  such  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
well-being  of  so  many  men,  women,  and 
children. 

A  "SARGENT'S"  GENERALSHIP 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some  birth 
pangs  in  connection  with  the  poverty 
program.  There  have  been  some  seem- 
ingly hopeless  administrative  tangles.  I 
think  there  have  been  some  decisions 
which  many  of  my  colleagues  here  cer- 
tainly do  not  agree  with.  Yet  I  feel  that 
in  general,  despite  these  difficulties  in 
the  early  months  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
there  have  been  magnificent  accomplish- 
ments which  have  been  scored.  And  over 
the  past  2Vi  years,  a  Sargent's  general- 
ship has  resulted  In  an  impact  on  public 
administration,  which  in  my  view,  sur- 
passes that  of  any  social  program  in  our 
history. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  one  of  the  leading  con- 
temporary writers  in  the  field  of  public 
administration,  Marshall  E.  Dlmock,  is 
very  pertinent  at  this  point: 

A  sense  of  struggle  is  an  essential  part  of 
distinguished  administrative  performance. 
The  best  administrator  Is  the  one  who  thrives 
on  the  rough-and-tumble  of  pressure  group 
competitions,  the  tmforeseen  problems  that 
test  men's  mettle,  the  chance  of  using  one's 
acumen,  one's  personality,  one's  persuasive- 
ness— one's  entire  being — working  for  objec- 
tives that  are  dear  to  one's  heart. 

FROM  ZERO  BASE  TO  SUCCESS 

Significant  administrative  accomplish- 
ments are  reflected  in  the  growth  of  the 
antipoverty  program  from  a  zero  base  In 
1964  to  its  present  considerable  impact 
in  the  United  States.  Through  the  pro- 
grams conducted  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  the  more  than  nine  mil- 
lion persons  affected  are  spread  through- 
out about  3,000  coimties,  or  nearly  every 
county  In  the  entire  Nation. 

I  know  that  these  millions  of  poor  peo- 
ple who  have  been  assisted  by  this  pro- 
gram are  hoping  desperately  that  we  in 
Congress  will  not  let  them  down  by  de- 
stroying their  opportunity  to  pull  them- 
selves up  to  a  level  of  dignity  through 
supporting  themselves  and  their  families. 

OFF  TO  A  FAST  START 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  realize  the  enor- 
mity of  the  task  that  was  thrown  at  the 
Director  of  OEO  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in 
1964.  Looking  back  now,  certainly  the 
Congress  must  realize  that  the  challenge 
was  staggering.  I  can  think  of  no  single 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  involved 
such  complicated  administrative  fea- 
tures, Including  program  development, 
coordination,  and  limovation.    And  on 
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top  of  all  this,  we  passed  the  act  In 
August,  voted  funds  In  October — and  ex- 
pected a  report  on  results  early  In  1965 
when  we  started  to  consider  a  second 
year's  authorization.  The  amazing  thing 
is  that  by  February  and  March  of  1965 
we  were  in  fact  already  seeing  tremen- 
dous progress. 

In  the  30  years  preceding  the  passage 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the 
Congress  had  indeed  passed  other  monu- 
mental legislation — NRA,  social  secu- 
rity, the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  MDTA, 
ARA,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
so  forth,  but  In  the  sheer  scope  of  i^o- 
gram  creation  and  mobilization  of  re- 
sources, no  other  legislation  begins  to 
compare  with  the  scope  of  the  economic 
opportunity  programs.  The  programs 
making  up  the  antipoverty  efTort  are  not 
give-away  programs  which  merely  in- 
volve decisions  as  to  how  much  money 
to  give  to  other  jurisdictions,  institutions, 
or  individuals;  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  required  the  develop- 
ment of  complicated  plans  and  also 
sponsor  capabilities. 

A  StTMMAXT  or  ACCOICFLISHMSNTS 

Let  me  quickly  summarize  some  of  the 
complex  accomplishments  that  we  di- 
rected the  GEO  to  come  up  with: 

A  nationwide  network  of  Job  CoriJs 
centers  providing  24-hour-a-day  live-in 
education  and  training  for  America's 
most  disadvantaged  youth; 

A  network  of  local  community  action 
agencies; 

A  system  of  technical  assistance  via 
the  States; 

A  massive  program  of  youth  employ- 
ment and  work-study; 

New  migrant  programs  in  education, 
housing  and  related  areas; 

New  kinds  of  loans  to  the  smallest  farm 
and  business  units  in  the  country; 

A  domestic  equivalent  of  the  Peace 
Corps; 

A  work-experience  program  for  wel- 
fare-type families  that  would  get  them 
off  welfare;  and, 

A  system  for  coordinating  the  pov- 
erty-related operations  of  all  Federal 
agencies. 

These  challenges  rank  along  with  those 
of  any  of  the  previous  major  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  fields  of  welfare,  health, 
and  education.  And  here  was  a  brand 
new  agency — not  even  of  Cabinet 
status — without  an  office,  a  staff,  or  even 
a  system  of  traditional  State  and  local 
institutions  to  operate  through,  being 
asked  to  launch  all  of  this  simulta- 
neously. 

In  the  two  and  a  half  years  that  fol- 
lowed, not  only  did  the  OEO  perform 
superbly  on  each  of  these  major  chal- 
lenges; it  took  on  extra  challenges  as 
well.  It  conceived  of,  and  operated,  such 
trail-blazing  programs  as:  Headstart, 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  neighborhood 
health  centers.  Upward  Bound,  foster 
grandparents,  medicare  alert,  and  green 
thumb. 

While  admittedly  there  have  been  im- 
fortunate  instances  of  administrative 
difficulties  in  the  course  of  program  be- 
ginnings, the  record  of  OEO  has  been 
generally  good  in  this  area,  with  rela- 
tively few  instances  of  mismanagement 
or  improprieties.     As  has  become  ob- 


vious, those  persons  who  choose  to  criti- 
cize the  progrsun  have  been  using  the 
same  old  well-worn — and  relatively 
few — examples  of  mismanagement  over 
and  over.  They  ravenously  seize  any  new 
cases  that  may  infrequently  arise  and 
hold  them  up  as  indications  that  the 
whole  program  is  sour.  The  falsity  of 
this  tactic  is  obvious. 

As  will  become  evident.  I  am  not  here 
to  defend  the  program  against  these  well- 
worn  and  often  exaggerated  charges.  On 
the  contrary.  I  want  to  highlight  in  a 
positive  fashion  the  program's  adminis- 
trative achievements.  These  are  impres- 
sive in  their  scope  and  variety. 

WHT    AOMrN-ISTKATTTX    COSTS    WKRX    HIGH 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  poverty 
task  force,  when  Sargent  Shriver  was 
asked  by  the  President  to  undertake  the 
development  of  a  War  on  Poverty,  the 
entire  operation  has  been  marked  with 
devotion,  innovation,  and  a  desire  to 
minimize  the  administrative  redtape  that 
keeps  people  for  whom  programs  are  in- 
tended from  receiving  their  full  measure 
of  benefits. 

While  the  original  administrative  costs 
in  the  program  may  have  seemed  high 
in  relation  to  the  local  funds  granted  to 
the  local  community  action  agencies  that 
were  being  established  throughout  the 
country,  the  simple  reason  for  this  much 
maligned  ratio  was  that,  to  be  effective 
and  to  minimize  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars,  the  local  programs  and  projects 
had  to  be  organized  and  developed  before 
they  went  into  large-scale  operations. 
We,  the  Congress,  would  not  have  wanted 
it  any  other  way.  A  look  at  the  admin- 
istrative costs  at  the  present  time — 
which  represent  only  3  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent — clearly  shows  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  camming  an  abnormal  ad- 
ministrative overhead  load. 

The  poverty  task  force,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  working  from  scratch — 
that  is.  no  one  in  the  country  had  de- 
veloped an  acceptable,  practical,  mean- 
ingful national  poverty  program — in 
fact,  not  very  much  was  even  known 
about  the  problem  that  was  to  be  at- 
tacked. Mr.  Shriver  and  his  associ- 
ates— some  of  them  from  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies — first  had  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  problem  as  best 
they  could  from  the  inadequate  informa- 
tion available,  decide  what  sorts  of  pro- 
grams were  needed,  and  how  they  could 
be  reflected  in  the  authorizing  legislation, 
and  then  structure  an  entirely  new  Fed- 
eral agency  to  get  the  programs  to  the 
poor  people  of  America.  Staff  had  to  be 
secured,  programs  had  to  be  chosen  and 
developed  in  great  detail,  complex  regu- 
lations and  procedures  prepared,  and 
then  the  war  on  poverty  was  underway. 

riBST    GRANT    ON    NOVXMBEK    23,     1964 

Within  2  months  after  receiving  funds 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  OEO  and  its  associated  agencies 
had  brought  community  action  agency 
applicants.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
sponsors,  and  applicants  for  other  EOA 
program  funds  along  to  the  point  where 
substantial  grants  were  awarded — the 
first  multiple  grant  announcement  took 
place  on  November  23,  1964.  to  be  exact — 
achieving  a  record  which  I  believe  Is  un- 
paralled  in  the  executive  branch  for  a 


program  of  such  significant  controversy 
and  complexity. 

The  impact  of  the  poverty  program 
was  quickly  felt  In  all  comers  of  the 
ooimtry  in  the  form  of  opportunity  to 
the  poor,  significant  changes  in  the  so- 
cial and  political  structures  of  the  Nation 
Insofar  as  providing  services  to  the  poor 
are  concerned,  and  the  involvement  of 
thousands  of  persons — both  recipients  of 
the  services  of  the  program  and  volun- 
teer workers  from  all  walks  of  life— who 
had  never  been  close  to  Government  pro- 
grams or  public  life  before.  This  was  a 
phenomenal  accomplishment  for  such  a 
short  period  of  time. 

8TTMMAKT  or  ADMINIBTBATIV*  ACHUVEMEMTB 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  administra- 
tive achievements  and  limovatlona 
which  GEO  has  accomplished  over  the 
past  2^2  years? 

First,  let  me  summarize  for  you  the 
facts  about  the  numbers  of  people  served, 
the  numbers  of  sponsors,  centers,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  several  programs  operat- 
ing under  the  EOA  thousands  of  grants 
have  been  made  to  give  opportimities 
to  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  These 
have  included: 

More  than  10,000  grants  in  the  com- 
munity action  program,  with  1.100  com- 
munity action  agencies  established  hir- 
ing 50,000  residents  of  the  areas  served, 
and  including  190  legal  services  proj- 
ects, 46  foster  grandparent  projects,  225 
Institutions  participating  in  Upward 
Bound,  eight  comprehensive  health 
centers.  90  grants  to  migrants,  grants  to 
100  Indian  tribes  and  so  forth ; 

Setting  up  and  operating  125  Job 
Corps  centers  to  accommodate  40,000 
young  men  and  women; 

Assigning  3,200  VISTA'S  to  400  proj- 
ects; 

More  than  3.000  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  approved  for  over  900,000 
job  opportunities; 

Three  hundred  projects  to  accom- 
modate 200,000  work -experience  train- 
ees; 

Thirty -five  thousand  rural  loans  to  in- 
dividuals and  over  600  rural  cooperative 
loans; 

State  adult  basic  education  plans  ap- 
proved in  the  50  States  and  the  terri- 
tories affording  literacy  training  to  over 
300.000; 

More  than  2,600  loans  to  small  entre- 
preneurs; and 

More  than  500,000  Job  opportunities 
provided  to  college  students  from  low-in- 
come families. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  with  an 
OEO  staff  that  never  exceeded  2,500 
permanent  Federal  employees,  and,  I 
might  add  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  in  this  body  who  have  been  mis- 
informed, whose  average  grade  level  is 
comparabla  with  other  Federal  agencies 
performing  similar  work. 

These  nimibers  would  be  Impressive  in 
themselves  if  only  because  of  the  fact 
that  achievement  of  such  complex  ob- 
jectives involves  extensive  project  devel- 
opment and  review  of  coimtless  pieces  of 
paper  on  an  appUcatlon-by-application 
basis.  However,  my  interest  in  the  ad- 
ministrative achievements  of  OEO  goes 
much  further  than  that.  I  would  like 
to  cite  some  of  the  unusual  administra- 
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tive  accomplishments  and  bmovatlons 
that  have  made  these  program  achieve- 
ments possible,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
provide  some  idea  of  the  comprehensive 
sweep  of  the  program  and  of  the  rather 
significant  contributions  that  its  man- 
agement has  made  to  public  administra- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

S0CCXSS  or  COMMUNRT  ACTION  PROOAAM8 

Let  me  review  just  briefly  some  of  the 
new  techniques  of  public  administration 
to  which  I  adverted  earlier.  Over  1,000 
community  action  programs  which  di- 
rectly involve  the  poor  in  their  admin- 
istration are  now  operating  through  an 
entirely  new  fabric  of  local  action.  This 
new  breed  of  poverty  fighter  is  the  van- 
guard of  a  new  profession,  disdaining  the 
downtown  office  for  the  store  front  neigh- 
borhood center,  and  more  often  than  not 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  people  he 
serves. 

In  no  other  program — Federal,  State, 
or  local — has  there  been  so  much  involve- 
ment of  different  public  and  private  in- 
terests and  resources  at  all  levels.  The 
manner  in  which  this  mechanism  has 
brought  the  many  and  diverse  resources 
and  Interests  of  the  community  into 
focus  upon  the  problems  of  poverty 
marks  a  new  departure  in  public  admin- 
istration. These  community  action 
agencies  have  already  had  a  substantial 
and  a  lasting  impact  upon  the  traditional 
ways  of  affording  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple at  the  bottom  of  the  Income  scale. 

Hundreds  of  communities  across  the 
Nation  have  become  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  their  own  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  particular  needs. 
Never  in  the  administrative  history  of 
Federal  Government  programs  has  there 
been  more  focus  on  local  initiative,  local 
involvement,  and  local  operation. 

DEVELOPMENT    or    N»W    AOMINI8TRATTVX    TOOLS 

Some  communities  utilize  existing 
public  bodies  or  private  organizations  as 
the  nucleus  for  the  community  action 
agency,  while  others  have  established 
new  entities  when  their  particular  situa- 
tion was  best  served  in  this  manner.  The 
CAA's  themselves  may  be  either  public 
or  private  nonprofit  bodies.  Naturally, 
the  diversity  of  units  dealt  with  is  very 
great,  as  opposed  to  many  federally  sup- 
ported programs  which  are  run  through 
more  or  less  uniform  systems.  The  com- 
munity action  agencies  are  composed  of 
a  cross  section  of  the  community,  public 
bodies,  private  groups,  persons  from  the 
neighborhood  to  be  served— the  means 
for  selection  of  representatives  from 
neighborhoods  had  to  be  developed — and 
private  individuals. 

At  the  same  time,  they  provide  a  means 
for  insuring  that  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  persons  to  be  served  are  cranked 
Into  the  policy  and  planning  of  the 
agency.  This  latter  point  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  of  all  since  Government 
services  have  traditionally  been  more  or 
1^  superimposed  upon  the  people  to  be 
benefited,  rather  than  developed  with  the 
benefit  of  their  thoughts  and  full  under- 
standing of  their  needs  and  desires. 

This  is  an  especially  imfortunate  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  the  poverty  stricken. 
While  the  middle-class  person  may  have 
wie  understanding  and  the  contacts  nec- 
essary to  make  his  voice  heard  about  the 
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way  the  Government  packages  and  pro- 
vides services  to  him.  which  sometimes 
results  in  a  change  in  the  syst«n,  the 
poor  man  more  often  than  not  lacks  this 
capability.  The  commimity  action  pro- 
gram has  proven  that  the  concept  of  the 
participation  of  the  people  to  be  served 
in  the  determination  of  the  direction  of 
the  programs  available  to  them  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  is  a  must  for  effective 
government  performance — hopefully, 
the  recognition  of  this  tact  will  be  re- 
flected throughout  the  field  of  govern- 
mental administration  as  new  social 
service  programs  are  developed  in  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

PAKTICIPATIOK  Or  TH«  POOB 

The  technique  of  Including  the  persons 
to  be  served  is  not  an  easy  one  to  work 
out.  However,  I  believe  that  the  results 
are  well  worth  the  extra  administrative 
trouble,  and  certainly,  such  participation 
coincides  with  the  basic  precepts  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  I  say, 
let  us  have  more  of  this  sort  of  partici- 
pation. 

The  community  action  approach  is 
unique  In  relation  to  the  perennial  ques- 
tion in  public  administration  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  imits  of  local  government. 
While  some  might  say  that  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  is  just  one  more  such 
xmit,  therefore  adding  to  the  woes  of 
those  who  bewail  the  hodgepodge  of  local 
jurisdictions  with  which  the  United 
States  is  faced,  I  would  like  to  advance 
the  proposition  that,  in  fact,  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  approach  reflects  a 
move  away  from  such  proliferation. 

It  is  not  just  another  special  district- 
type  creature  which  dilutes  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  elected  bodies— far 
from  it.  The  community  action  agencies 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  many  of  the  existing  governmen- 
tal units  in  the  attack  on  a  common 
problem.  While  statistics  show  that 
something  over  91,000  units  of  govern- 
ment exist  In  the  United  States  today— 
17,993  municipalities.  17,144  townships. 
34,678  school  districts,  18,327  special  dis- 
tricts, 3,043  counties,  and  the  60  States, 
the  1.100  community  action  agencies 
which  cover  areas  that  are  populated  by 
70  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor  gener- 
ally include  not  one.  but  a  group  of  local 
jurisdictions  within  their  service  areas. 
This  results  In  a  consolidating  effect  In- 
sofar as  antipoverty  services  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
community  action  agency  Is  not  a  special 
district  In  the  traditional  sense  that  it 
does  not  provide  one  fundamental  serv- 
ice. The  CAA  Is  a  comprehensive  unit, 
filling  gajM  In  services  to  the  poor  and 
mobilizing  bits  and  plecas  of  resources 
from  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  In  a  massive  coordinated 
effort  against  poverty  in  the  community. 

Local  attitudes  have  changed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  these  agencies.  In 
many  communities,  there  have  been  new 
adjustments  In  services,  such  as  edu- 
cation and  health,  welfare,  housing,  and 
In  many  other  fields  due  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  community  action  agencies 
as  a  vehicle  through  which  the  c(^ec- 
tlve  voices  of  the  poor  could  be  heard. 
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Wittiln  the  oommimlty  action  pro- 
gram, some  of  the  specialized  programs 
have  been  administered  outside  the  local 
community  action  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Upward  Bound  progrBm, 
whi«di  helps  students  from  the  ranks  of 
the  poor  with  academic  potential  to 
move  on  to  college,  is  by  its  very  nature 
tied  very  directly  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  In  administering  this 
program,  the  techniques  of  public  ad- 
ministration are  a  bit  mmv  conventional 
in  that  contacts  are  wit^  established 
imlverslties  and  secondary  schools. 

The  interesting  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram from  the  public  admlnistration'g 
point  of  view  is  the  definite,  continuing 
link  which  has  been  fostered  betwewi 
secondary  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions, often  where  such  links  did  not  exist 
before.  The  techniques  of  bringing  two 
separate  systems  together  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  awareness  on  both  sides 
of  the  problems  and  considerations 
which  have  to  be  faced  by  the  other  has 
significant  implications  for  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  in  its  gosJ  of 
realizing  the  most  from  the  potential  of 
all  students,  whether  rich  or  poor. 

OPKRATION    RXADBTAXT 

We  are  now  about  to  go  Into  our  third 
summer  of  the  very  highly  successful 
Operation  Headstart.  Within  8  months 
In  1965,  In  Its  first  year,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  moimted  a  $95 
million  national  program,  which  served 
a  half  million  children  from  disadvan- 
taged families  in  projects  carried  for- 
ward In  13,000  centers.  This  really  dis- 
proved the  old  ideas  about  bureaucratic 
lethargy.  I  believe  the  results  have 
proven  to  be  great  eye  openers  for  edu- 
cators everywhere. 

LXCAL    SXaVlCKS 

The  legal  services  program  has  in 
many  areas  served  to  temper  those  legal 
and  administrative  practices  which  have 
all  too  often  worked  imf avorably  against 
the  poor.  In  some  areas,  this  program 
has  stimulated  the  help  of  planners, 
architects,  professional,  housing  and 
other  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  a  situa- 
tion In  which  a  local  legal  services  unit 
entered  Into  a  situation  on  behalf  of 
apartment  residents  in  a  large  eastern 
city  as  a  case  In  point. 

It  seems  that  ui  apartment  building 
housing  75  low-income  residents  was 
condemned  as  unfit  for  habitation  and 
scheduled  to  be  torn  down  as  part  of  an 
urban  renewal  plan  that  would  have  re- 
moved all  low -income  residents  from  the 
neighborhood.  The  consumer's  advocate 
of  the  local  community  legal  services,  a 
a  bright  yoimg  lawyer  representing  the 
tenants,  informed  the  city  agencies  that 
recent  Federal  law  requires  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come housing  in  residential  urban 
renewal  projects. 

The  agencies  were  also  Informed  that 
they  failed  to  meet  the  relocation  and 
citizen  psuiddpatlon  requirements  of  the 
law.  Spokesmen  for  the  poor  brought 
the  question  before  a  city  council  hear- 
iivg  on  the  matter  in  February  1967. 
The  councilmen  quickly  changed  their 
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minds  about  the  project,  and  are  taking 
another  look  at  It.  The  city  agency 
acknowledged  its  responaibiUties  under 
the  law  and  has  laiuiched  a  study  to  de- 
termine whether  the  apartment  building 
can  be  rehabilitated. 

The  significance  goes  well  beyond  the 
75  tenants  of  the  building.  It  will  af- 
fect the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  low- 
income  residents  who  will  be  Involved 
In  urban  renewal  programs  in  the  city. 
The  case  has  elicited  the  help  of  plan- 
ners, architects,  private,  professional, 
housing,  and  other  organizations.  In 
short,  it  is  having  an  effect  on  the  com- 
munity, and  helping  to  change  the  in- 
stitutions that  touch  the  lives  of  the 
poor.  Changing  the  administrative  and 
legal  system  that  works  unfavorably 
against  the  poor  is  a  major  goal  of  the 
legal  services  program.  Similarly,  other 
programs  operating  under  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  are  resulting  in  second 
looks  by  other  governmental  agencies  at 
all  levels  of  their  standard  operating  pro- 
cedures. Highly  beneficial  changes  are 
resultJnsr  from  such  reappraisals. 

OOMFRKHENSTVX  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MIGRANT 
PBOGBAMS 

Community  action  activities  in  com- 
prehensive health  services  and  migrant 
programs  also  must  be  cited  as  impor- 
tant developments  from  the  point  of  view 
of  governmental  administration.  The 
purpose  of  these  programs,  as  with  all 
such  community  action  efforts,  is  to 
make  services  available  in  a  tnily  mean- 
ingful way  to  low-Income  people — in  a 
form  that  satisfies  their  actual  needs  as 
to  substance,  location  of  services,  et 
certs,  instead  of  that  which  is  easiest  for 
the  administering  unit,  or  in  a  form  of 
service  which  someone  who  does  not  have 
the  problem  himself  visualizes  as  the 
poor  person's  need.  OEO's  comprehen- 
sive health  centers  and  multipurpose 
neighborhood  centers  reflect  this  ap- 
proach extremely  well.  OEO's  contri- 
butions to  public  administration  in  pro- 
grams of  this  sort  have  been  invaluable. 
It  is  dlfBoilt  to  comprehend  the  scope  of 
the  intensive  developmental  work  that 
OEO  has  performed  In  the  course  of  In- 
suring the  participation  of  the  persons 
to  be  served  and  in  combining  resources 
from  many  levels  of  government  and 
from  the  private  sector.  Each  of  these 
programs,  as  is  true  of  the  maze  of  indi- 
vidual activities  imder  OEO's  jurisdic- 
tion, would  be  a  case  study  in  public  ad- 
ministration in  and  of  Itself.  In  my 
opinion.  Mr.  Shriver  has  exhibited,  in 
administering  the  antlpoverty  program, 
a  most  desirable  flexibility,  and  an  abil- 
ity to  select  and  work  through  modes  of 
administration  which  best  fit  a  particu- 
lar situation. 

JOB    CORPS    CSNTERS 

The  Job  Corps  centers  have  probably 
been  the  target  of  more  opposition  than 
any  part  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  perhaps  too  much  was 
invested  during  the  first  year  In  con- 
struction and  renovation  for  these  Job 
Corps  centers.  But  the  results  in  trained 
and  educated  young  men  and  women  are 
now  being  achieved.  Furthermore,  the 
harnessing  of  the  business  genius  of  great 
corporations  like  IBM,  Xerox,  RCA, 
Philco,  and  Litton  Industries  Ls  a  unique 


and  successful  experiment.  This  refers 
back  to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI.  and  also  the  re- 
marks which  Richard  H.  Carter  made 
^  about  the  investment  of  the  war  on 
poverty  in  the  productive  power  of  the 
economy.  Btisinessmen  like  Mr.  Richsu-d 
Carter,  the  president  of  Fostoria  Corp., 
believe  that  business  has  an  important 
stake  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  Administrator  of  the  OEO,  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver,  has  set  up  a  Business 
Leadership  Advisory  Council,  including 
personages  such  as  Donald  Douglas. 
Edgar  Kaiser,  and  Thomas  Watson,  and 
has  not  only  drawn  heavily  on  business 
know-how  in  running  these  Job  Corps 
centers,  but  has  also  helped  in  developing 
jobs  for  the  graduates  as  their  training 
is  completed. 

Another  administrative  technique  de- 
veloped through  the  Job  Corps  conserva- 
tion centers  is  the  successful  delegation 
and  cooperation  with  those  agencies 
which  help  run  these  centers  for  OEO: 
the  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  other 
o£Qces  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  day-to-day  operation  of  the  con- 
servation centers  has  been  delegated  to 
the  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  Reclamation.  Job  Corps  and 
these  associated  agencies  have  developed 
the  mechanisms  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  this  complicated  delegated 
relationship.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
has  never  been  such  an  effective,  con- 
tinuing relationship  between  Federal 
civilian  agencies  in  a  program  of  this 
complexity. 

OTBXB  SIGMinCAKT  RKLATIONSHIFS 

Job  Corps  has  many  other  significant 
relationships  with  Federal  agencies  in 
the  course  of  program  operation.  It 
works  very  closely  with  the  Dei>artment 
of  Labor  in  the  matter  of  recruiting, 
screening,  and  placement  of  enrolleea,  it 
receives  support  and  property  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  General 
Services  Administration,  medical  services 
from  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
assistance  from  the  Justice  Department 
in  effecting  law  enforcement  arrange- 
ments on  men's  training  center  installa- 
tions. All  of  these  relationships  do  not 
emerge  by  themselves — they  require  hard 
work  and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  parties  on  both  sides  to  work  out  the 
complex  details  involved. 

In  the  area  of  State  and  local  relation- 
ships as  well.  Job  Corps  has  accomplished 
much.  Community  advisory  councils 
have  been  established  near  almost  all 
centers  to  aid  in  community  relations 
efforts,  and  many  centers  enjoy  the 
assistance  of  community  volunteer 
groups.  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment services  have  been  arranged  for 
centers.  State  agencies  are  operating 
some  of  the  centers — Hawaii,  California, 
Puerto  Rico.  North  D£ikota — and  certain 
State  legislatures  and  administrative 
bodies  have  cooperated  in  waiving  State 
requirements;  such  as.  State  taxation  re- 
«iuirements  in  Oregon,  child  labor  pro- 


scriptions in  Massachusetts,  compulsory 
education  requirements  in  Wisconsin. 

Job  Corps  enrollees  have  aided  States 
and  localities  In  times  of  emergency  such 
as  might  result  from  floods  or  a  tornado. 
This  last  is  likewise  true  of  other  antl- 
povery  manpower  activities.  As  one  can 
see,  the  resources  that  have  been  pulled 
together  to  create  a  Job  Corps  are  sub- 
stantial and  represent  a  considerable 
achievement  of  administration. 

TECHNlQUBfelN    OPERATION 

I  want  to  mention  in  passing  some  of 
the  techniques  developed  by  OEO  In  Its 
operation  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
These  include: 

The  development  of  a  nationwide  re- 
cruitment system  utilizing  both  govern- 
ment and  pdvate  resources  to  r^ach 
those  young  people  who  need  this  pro- 
gram most — the  employment  service  sys- 
tem, the  AFL-CIO,  Women  in  Commu- 
nity Service — an  assemblage  of  thou- 
sands of  volimteers  from  the  United 
Church  Women  and  the  National  Coun- 
cils of  Catholic  Women,  of  Negro  Women. 
and  of  Jewish  Women  who  spend  long 
hours  counseling  and  recruiting  young 
women  for  the  Job  Corps — and  more  than 
100  other  organizations; 

An  interagency  achievement  in  the 
agreement  that  provides  for  the  payment 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  through  the  Army 
Finance  Center  in  Indianapolis— VISTA 
volunteers  are  also  paid  through  this 
channel — and 

The  development  of  an  entirely  new 
and  extremely  innovative  curriculum  for 
training  centers  focusing  on  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged — like  establishing  a 
whole  new  school  system. 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  learn  about 
how  all  of  these  arrangements  are  work- 
ing is,  as  Mr.  Shriver  indicated  during  his 
recent  interview  on  "Meet  the  Press," 
through  visiting  the  Job  Corps  centers. 
I  encourage  each  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  do  Just  that — let  firsthand 
knowledge  be  your  guide  in  your  decision 
to  support  this  fine  program.  I  know  of 
iK>  one  who  has  made  such  a  visit  who 
has  not  come  away  most  impressed  with 
the  motivation  and  general  attitude  of 
the  young  people  there. 

The  Job  Corps  has  used  new  and  exist- 
ing agencies  in  developing  a  nationwide 
recruitment  system. 

JOB  CORPS   RECRUITMINT  MOmNO 

During  the  Easter  recess  I  had  the  op- 
portunity, in  the  city  of  Logan.  W.  Vs..  to 
attend  one  of  these  recruiting  confer- 
ences which  was  oosponsored  by  the  em- 
ployment service  in  Logan  County,  at 
which  a  number  of  young  men  were  In 
the  audience,  as  potential  recruits  and 
trainees  for  these  Job  Corps  centers.  A 
panel  of  yoimg  men  from  one  of  the  Job 
Corps  centers.  Camp  Breckenrldge.  Ky . 
came  in  and  described  the  method 
of  selecting  and  recruiting  in  the  Job 
Corps  centers,  the  nature  of  the  train- 
ing they  had  imdergone,  and  the  value 
they  were  deriving  from  the  program. 

VISTA 

What  is  a  program  like  VISTA  got  to 
do  with  public  administration?  At  first 
glance,  this  might  seem  like  a  reasonable 
question  since  the  VISTA  vol\mteer  in 
many  instances  is  assigned  outside  the 
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usual  structure  of  public  administration 
to  live  and  work  directly  with  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  Is  trying  to  serve.  This  is 
exactly  my  point.  Through  OEO's  ef- 
forts, new  approaches  like  VISTA  have 
become  a  definite  part  of  goverrunental 
tdmlnistration  in  the  United  States — 
and,  in  my  opinion,  such  changes  are 
beneficial  and  are  here  to  stay. 

The  VISTA  program  represents  the 
first  domestic  attempt  by  thes  Federal 
Government,  by  any  level  of  American 
government,  in  all  likelihood,  to  mount 
an  extensive  program  involving  the 
thousands  of  volunteers  living  and  work- 
ing with  poor  people  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  situation — ghettos, 
rural  slums,  institutions.  Indian  reserva- 
tions, migrant  streams,  et  cetera.  The 
basic  program  concept  in  VISTA,  which. 
like  community  action,  calls  for  maxi- 
mum participation  by  the  poor  in  pro- 
gram decisions  affecting  their  lives  and 
the  delivery  of  services  to  them  in  the 
way  that  is  most  suitable  to  their  needs,  is 
a  noteworthy  contribution  to  govern- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  VISTA  volunteer  acts  as  a  bridge 
between  the  poor  and  existing  oppor- 
tunities. He  has  become,  in  many  com- 
munities, an  important  aid  to  public 
administrators  in  the  government  agen- 
cies that  are  charged  with  helping  peo- 
ple in  the  vital  functions  of  reaching  and 
gaining  understanding  among  the  per- 
sons in  the  society  who  most  need  pro- 
gram services. 

USE   OF   COKPITTERS   IN    VISTA 

The  management  techniques  used  by 
OEO  in  mounting  the  VISTA  program 
are  worthy  of  note.  For  example,  the 
VISTA  slot  generator  system  Is  a  com- 
puter print-out  listing  each  volunteer  on 
every  VISTA  project,  projecting  vacan- 
cies and  scheduling  terminations. 
Another  special  computer  output  lists 
volunteer  terminations  for  1  year  in  ad- 
vance by  program  area  for  management 
and  planning  purposes  in  terms  of  re- 
cruiting and  program  continuity.  A 
volunteer  information  service  has  been 
developed  which  provides  specialized 
printed  material  to  volunteers  upon  re- 
quest and  supplies  employment  informa- 
tion for  terminating  volunteers. 

The  VISTA  alumni  group  constitutes 
a  network  for  assisting  local  antipoverty 
programs.  VISTA  recruiting  and  other 
related  functions. 

In  refining  the  program  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1964,  VISTA  management 
has  developed  a  series  of  specialized  pro- 
gram elements.  Among  these  are  the 
VISTA  leaders  who  consist  of  a  small 
group  of  specially  selected  second  year 
volunteers  who  provide  leadership  to 
other  VISTA'S  on  their  assigned  proj- 
ects, the  VISTA  associates  summer  pro- 
gram which  provides  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people  to  participate 
in  a  personal  way  in  the  antipoverty 
program,  and  the  new  citizens'  volun- 
teer corps  which  involves  the  mobiliza- 
won  of  tens  of  thousands  of  part-time 
local  volunteers. 

SEARCHtNO   rOR    IMPROVEMENTS 

,,  ^  0'  the  above  developments  reflect 
we  conscientious  efforts  of  the  program 
Wmlnistrators  to  continuously  be  aware 
Of  developing  needs  for  improved  pro- 
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gram  management  methods  or  struc- 
tural adjustments.  The  VISTA  program 
Is  another  clear  exemplification  of  the 
fact  that  OEO.  as  an  agency,  is  con- 
stantly searching  for  new  and  better 
ways  to  achieve  its  program  objectives. 

While  there  has  been,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, some  technique  spinoff  from  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  operation  which 
has  proven  so  successful  abroad,  there 
are  significant  differences  in  approach 
which  have  to  be  applied  to  make  a 
domestic  operation  of  this  sort  workable. 
Recruiting,  training,  fieldwork,  assign- 
ment selection,  and  the  development  of 
the  operating  philosophy  and  guidelines 
under  which  the  volunteers  were  to  work 
all  necessitated  rapid  administrative 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  OEO.  The 
program  has  involved  private  agencies 
and,  in  some  cases,  local  and  State  gov- 
erimient  entities  which  have  never  been 
directly  involved  in  a  Federal  program 
before. 

voLtrtrrEER  help  in  coMMUNrriEs 

That  VISTA  has  been  successful  is 
attested  to  by  the  extreme  regard  in 
which  volunteers  are  held  by  project 
sponsors  and  by  the  people  with  whom 
they  are  living  and  working.  Another 
testimonial  is  the  substantial  amount  of 
volunteer  help  which  the  program  is  re- 
ceiving in  communities  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition  to  contributions  of 
time,  the  services  provided  by  interested 
groups  and  individuals  to  VISTA  have 
ranged  from  books,  toys,  clothing,  auto- 
mobiles, utility  vehicles,  and  a  dogsled 
and  team,  to  free  technical  advice  on 
how  to  build  a  schoolhouse  or  how  to 
control  rats. 

In  some  cases,  community  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  VISTA  sponsors 
or  for  assisting  VISTA  in  some  other 
specific  fashion.  The  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions represented  would  include  groups 
like  the  Mlrmeapolls  VISTA  Sponsoring 
Committee  which  consists  of  41  commu- 
nity agencies  including  settlement 
houses,  the  health  and  welfare  council, 
the  local  community  action  agency, 
private  community  groups  and  city  agen- 
cies. This  wide  assortment  of  interests 
has  combined  to  sponsor  VISTA  volun- 
teers focusing  on  reducing  juvenile 
delinquency  problems  in  the  community. 

At  San  Francisco  College,  a  student 
support  group  has  been  organized  to  pro- 
vide ELssistance  to  visiting  VISTA  recruit- 
ees,  to  perform  recruiting  on  campus 
for  VISTA  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  to  prepare  articles  on  VISTA  for 
the  school  newspaper.  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  appointed  a  special 
faculty  committee  to  counsel  returning 
VISTA'S ;  the  College  Admissions  Center 
of  the  Association  of  College  Administra- 
tion Counselors  is  assisting  returning 
VISTA'S  to  attend  college,  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Social  Work  Careers 
is  developing  a  special  program  to  help 
in  the  placement  of  volunteers  without 
college  degrees  who  want  employment 
in  social  work. 

ROW  TO  UTTT.TZE  THESE  RESOI7RCCS 

Few  if  any  other  programs  in  the  field 
of  public  administration  have  received 
the  volunteer  and  material  contributions 


that  have  flowed  so  freely  to  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  public  administration 
problem  has  not  been  to  obtain  these 
things,  which  are  the  expression  of  such 
a  high  degree  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  in  the  success  of 
this  program,  but  rather  to  find  a  means 
of  effectively  utilizing  such  a  wealth  of 
unexpected  and  valuable  resources. 

At  this  time,  VISTA  has  received  over 
180,000  expressions  of  interest  from  per- 
sons considering  applying  for  enroll- 
ment as  volunteers,  and  over  31,000  for- 
mal applications  have  been  submitted. 
The  program  has  requests  on  file  for 
17,166  VISTA'S  in  1,366  projects. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    YOXJTH  -CORPS 

The  neighborhood  youth  corps  pro- 
gram, which  is  the  program  that  has 
provided  meaningful  work-experience  to 
youths  16  to  21,  has,  in  the  first  2  years, 
aided  800.000  young  people  through  local 
sponsoring  agencies.  New  York  City 
enrollees  have  been  involved  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent  in  community  activities 
and  programs  for  the  poor,  in  assisting 
with  younger  children  in  Headstart  and 
the  primary  grades,  with  medicare  alert, 
with  surveys  of  the  needs  of  the  poor  in 
urban  neighborhoods,  with  cultural  en- 
richment activities,  and  with  beautifica- 
tion  and  conservation  work  on  public 
facilities. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the 
Labor  Department  under  delegation  of 
authority  from  OEO.  As  with  all  of  the 
program  elements  of  the  antipoverty 
campaign.  New  York  City  developed  a 
nationwide  program  from  the  ground  up, 
under  considerable  pressure  to  "get  the 
show  on  the  road."  Like  the  other  parts 
of  this  war,  the  New  York  City  program 
did.  in  fact,  get  on  the  road  in  a  manner 
unexcelled  or  unmatched  by  any  Fed- 
eral civilian  program  in  my  memory. 

An  unusual  administrative  feature 
ought  to  be  highlighted  here  in  connec- 
tion with  NYC— as  with  the  work-ex- 
perience, rural  loans,  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, small  business  loans,  and  college 
work-study  programs.  This  is  the  device 
of  program  delegation  from  one  Federal 
agency  to  another.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, OEO  and  the  other  departments 
and  agencies  administering  these  six 
programs  had  to  achieve  Joint  develop- 
ment of  policy,  the  provision  of  spaces 
for  personnel,  the  budgeting  and  trans- 
fer of  fimds,  the  reconciliation  of  dif- 
fering administrative  requirements  be- 
tween OEO  and  the  administering  unit, 
the  establishment  of  day-to-day  rela- 
tionships between  numerous  offices  in  the 
respective  agencies — counsel,  finance, 
program  groups,  program  evaluation,  re- 
porting, auditing,  and  so  forth — and 
many  other  difficult  and  complex  ad- 
ministrative relationships. 

Again,  I  know  of  no  previous  instance 
in  which  a  new  agency  has  ever  had  to 
develop  and  maintain  such  a  close  and 
complex  maze  of  relationships  with  es- 
tablished organizations,  with  their  di- 
verse traditions,  ways  of  doing  things, 
attitudes,  and  so  forth.  In  fact.  It  is 
only  natural  that  each  of  the  agencies 
involved  In  this  rather  unusual  delegated 
relationship,  like  every  other  agency  in 
this  town  engaged  In  work  of  a  social 
program  nature  may  have  looked  upon 
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OEO  as  an  upstart  and  threat  to  their 
own  partlcnilar  interests. 

Given  these  dlfflcylt  circumstances,  I 
think  that  we,  the  Congress  ought  to  af- 
ford special  commendation,  not  only  to 
OEO,  but  to  Its  associated  agenices  as 
well  for  making  this  arrangement  work. 
It  is  a  technique  in  the  area  of  public  ad- 
ministration which  has  not  been  widely 
employed,  and  the  agencies  drawn  to- 
gether by  It  have  blazed  a  trail  in  this 
area  which  I  am  sure  will  be  analyzed, 
chewed  over,  and  pondered  by  political 
scientists  in  the  future.  I  am  certain 
that  the  valuable  experience  gained  will 
lead  to  more  and  improved  relationships 
of  this  sort  in  other  areas  in  the  future. 

To  return  to  the  neighborhood  youth 
corps,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ap- 
plication review  requirements  In  this 
program  were  extremely  demanding. 
The  program  utilizes  established  State 
and  local  and  private  agencies  as  spon- 
sors for  the  most  part,  and  potential 
sponsors  were  quick  to  develop  applica- 
tions. The  flow  of  applications  literally 
swamped  the  neighborhood  youth  corps 
ofBces  In  Washington  where  all  applica- 
tion review  was  being  conducted  in  the 
early  days  of  the  program.  Like  the 
commvmity  action  program,  the  neigh- 
borhood youth  corps  had  to  organize  as 
a  totally  new  unit  and  staffing  opera- 
tions were  underway  while  the  paper 
flowed  in.  By  dint  of  superhuman  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  neighborhood 
youth  corps  administrator.  Jack  Howard, 
and  his  staff,  the  piles  of  paper  were 
managed,  and  the  program  was  success- 
fully launched,  becoming  in  the  process 
one  of  the  most  popular  In  the  battery  of 
antipoverty  weapons.  Various  problems 
of  administration,  like  the  question  of 
enroUee  wages,  and  the  question  of  the 
determination  of  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram were  tacked  and  solved.  The 
eligibility  question  was  quickly  resolved 
by  strict  application  of  the  poverty  in- 
come guidelines  which  were  utilized  In 
other  parts  of  the  poverty  program  as 
well.  When  a  few  abuses  appeared,  ac- 
tion was  quickly  taken  to  correct  them. 
Despite  constant  pressure  for  relaxation 
of  the  eligibility  guidelines  by  sponsors 
who  feel  that  they  are  too  restrictive, 
the  neighborhood  youth  corps,  like  all 
programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  Act,  remains  pointed  at  the  very 
poor. 

BtntAL  LOANS 

The  rural  loan  program  administered 
by  the  Fanners  Hc»ne  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
work  experience  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Eklucatlon, 
and  Welfare,  are  examples  of  other 
poverty  programs  that  were  delegated  to 
existing  organizations.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  added  the  rural 
loan  program  to  its  battery  of  other 
credit  programs  and  set  its  course  down 
the  trail  of  intensifled  effort  to  reach 
the  rural  nonfarm  poor  for  whom  they 
had  not  had  programs  before,  aiul  to  ex- 
pand their  services  to  poor  rural  farmers 
through  this  new  authority. 

The  FHA  experience  Is  a  ease  in  point 
that  established  organizations  can  suc- 
cessfully adapt  to  meet  changing  needs 
and  conditions,  for  under  the  ciM?Able 


leadership  of  Howard  Bertsch,  Its  able 
Administrator,  FHA  has  moved  ahead 
with  great  speed  to  implement  the  title 
rv  loan  program  and  to  strengthen  its 
general  focus  on  improving  the  lot  of  dis- 
advantaged persons  in  rural  America. 
FHA  is  administering  the  program 
through  its  county  supervisors  serving 
the  1,800  rural  counties  in  the  Nation. 
I  am  partic\ilarly  proud  of  the  effective 
work  being  done  by  West  Virginia's 
djrnamic  FHA  Administrator,  A.  James 
Manchin. 

WOKK    EXPEKIZNCZ 

The  work-experience  progrsun — title 
V,  EOA — ^under  the  aegis  of  the  Welfare 
Administration  likewise  shows  the 
changes  that  can  be  acc(»nplished  in 
older  administrative  structure,  given  the 
will.  Commissioner  Ellen  Winston  and 
her  staff  inaugurated  this  program 
throughout  the  country  quite  expedi- 
tiously, in  the  face  of  almost  total  lack 
of  this  sort  of  experience  in  the  local 
public  welfare  agencies  which  are  nm- 
ning  the  training  projects.  The  pro- 
gram has  used  many  irmovative  ap- 
proaches in  making  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  welfare.  It  is 
different  from  the  traditional  welfare  ap- 
proach of  serving  the  people  who  hap- 
pen to  be  on  welfare,  pointing  instead 
toward  improving  the  employability  of 
the  undereducated  person  and  doing 
everything  possible  through  training, 
education,  related  family  services,  work- 
experience,  and  so  forth,  to  upgrade  the 
severely  disadvantaged  p>erson  and  move 
him  on  to  gainful  employment. 

In  administering  the  program.  Dr. 
Winston  has  initiated  significant 
changes  in  the  traditional  Federal - 
State-local  public  welfare  operating  pro- 
cedures. For  example,  combined  meet- 
ings have  been  held  involving  Federal — 
Washington  and  regional — persoimel. 
and  both  State  and  local  government 
personnel.  This  is  a  departure  from 
traditional  practice  in  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  States. 

A  system  has  been  established  where- 
in copies  of  policy,  procedural,  and  other 
material  on  the  program  sent  to  State 
agencies  is  dispatched  directly  from 
Washington  to  the  local  public  welfare 
agency  rather  than  sending  everything 
through  the  State  agency,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  word  gets  down  to  the  proj- 
ects faster  than  the  flow  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  local  level  ever  went  before. 

The  program  Is  featuring  the  employ- 
ment of  poor  people  in  some  title  V  proj- 
ects as  subprofesslonal  persoimel  and 
other  workers  in  local  welfare  depart- 
ments. Any  of  you  familiar  with  the 
welfare  system  v^l  recognize  this  as  a 
fresh  approach.  Likewise,  the  Commis- 
sioner has  been  encouraging  the  use  In 
title  V  of  specialized  caseloads,  which 
means  that  a  social  worker  will  have  only 
title  V  participants  assigned  to  him 
rather  than  a  mixture  of  title  V.  AFDC. 
aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently 
disabled,  and  so  forth.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  high  degree  of  understanding 
and  complete  familiarity  with  the  title 
V  program.  Its  operation  and  potential 
among  the  casewoiicera  assigned. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  the  Welfare 
Administration  is  using  the  services  of 


ad  hoc  outside  consultants  in  title  V  who 
are  called  in  from  time  to  time  to  advise 
the  program  staff  on  various  aspects  of 
vocational  training,  educational  activi- 
ties, child  day  care,  and  so  forth.  TlUe 
V  has  also  successfully  developed  and 
lised  a  simplified  method  of  determining 
the  financial  eligibility  of  potential  en- 
rollees  which  requires  a  minimum  of 
detail  and  expense.  The  use  of  this 
teclinique  frees  the  caseworker  from 
administrative  details  tmd  permits  him 
to  spend  more  time  providing  counsel- 
ing and  assistance  to  the  enrollees. 

These  changes  represent  advances  in 
the  administrative  practices  of  old-line 
agencies  that,  while  they  might  have  oc- 
curred ultimately,  certainly  were 
spurred  to  the  fore  as  a  result  of  CEO's 
concern  and  leadership  action  for  better 
economic  opportunities  for  the  poor. 

INTEBACENCT    RELATIONS 

I  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  many  programs  conducted  by  or  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  OEO.  and  their 
implications  for  public  administratloa 
Within  the  OEO  itself.  Mr.  Shriver  has 
set  up  a  staff  unit  within  his  own  ofBce 
for  interagency  relations  activities.  This 
office  provides  an  action  point  within 
OEO  for  positive  response  to  a  broad 
range  of  agencies,  from  the  closely  In- 
volved agencies  such  as  Labor,  HUD,  and 
HEW  to  other  less  directly  related  ones 
like  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

To  mobilize  the  factual  data  necessary 
to  fight  the  war  on  poverty,  the  OEO  has 
collected  and  printed  on  a  county-by- 
county  basis  the  information  available 
through  160  current  programs  admin- 
istered by  16  agencies.  All  of  this  is  Amt 
under  the  direction  of  the  Economic  C^ 
portunlty  Council,  an  administrative  de- 
vice for  bringing  together  agency  heads 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  the  anti- 
poverty  area.  The  Vice  President  reg- 
ularly attends  meetings  of  that  Council 

SOCIAL    Ain>   BCONOMIC   CHAaACTXXISTICS 

For  the  first  time,  OEO  has  developed 
extremely  detailed  analyses  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  characteristics  of  each 
of  the  more  than  3,000  counties  In  the 
Nation.  These  analyses  compare  each 
county  to  national  and  State  experience 
in  areas  such  as  education,  economic 
strength  smd  growth,  unemployment,  In- 
come, and  so  forth. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  pioneer  efforts 
developed  by  the  OEO  In  applying  cost- 
effectiveness  measurement  techniques  to 
social  programs.  Dp  to  recently,  Uttle 
thought  had  been  given  as  to  how  to  at- 
tack the  root  causes  of  poverty,  and  how 
to  measure  how  well  we  were  doing  In 
the  newer  programs. 

Up  to  now  I  have  been  talking  mainly 
about  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, but  in  fact  the  OEO  represents  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures devoted  to  the  wtu*  on  poverty. 
Mr.  Shriver  has  established  an  OfQce  o( 
National  Councils  and  Organizations  to 
carry  out  the  President's  objective,  stated 
In  his  first  message  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  in  1964,  that  all  resources  In  the 
Nation  be  mobilized  and  utilized. 

Through  this  administrative  device. 
large  numbers  of  vcdunteers  have  been 
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enlisted,  and  the  war  on  poverty  has 
mobilized  thousands  of  private  groups, 
and  developed  a  broad  network  of  allies 
and  consultants  to  aid  in  its  attack  on 
poverty.  Medicare  alert  is  a  good  case 
in  point.  To  reach  elderly  poor  pei^le 
and  acquaint  them  with  the  opportuni- 
ties available,  and  the  need  for  being  reg- 
istered before  the  deadline,  other  elderly 
people  were  employed  on  a  crash  basis. 
The  Office  of  National  Councils  and  Or- 
ganizations within  48  hours  assembled 
representatives  from  some  40  national 
organizations  In  related  fields  and  thus 
generated  action  In  local  communities. 
In  a  few  weeks,  over  400  local  projects 
had  been  funded,  thousands  of  older 
persons  employed  for  the  task,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  aged  were 
reached  and  helped  to  sign  \ip  if  they 
cared  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  AOVISOIT  COtTNCXL 

Then  there  is  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  21  men  and  women,  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  American  life, 
established  by  the  statute  itself.  This 
constitutes  in  effect  a  private  "oversight 
conunlttee"  of  the  poverty  program. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Shriver  established  the  Business 
Leadership  Advisory  Council,  comprising 
over  50  business  leaders.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  their  assistance  to  the 
Job  Corps,  They  sulvlse  on  and  have 
helped  develop  recruiting  tuid  placement 
techniques,  and  training  practices  at  the 
centers.  An  outstanding  example  of 
this  is  the  food  service  training  which 
has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Roger 
Sonnebend,  president  of  Hotel  Corp.  of 
America. 

LABOS  AOVISOKT   COUNCIL 

There  Is  also  the  work  of  the  Labor 
Advisory  Council,  including  some  20 
outstanding  labor  officials.  This  has 
proved  important  because  one  of  OEO's 
central  roles  has  been  readying  people 
for  the  labor  market.  I  am  proud  that 
the  first  poverty  program  coordinator 
appointed  by  Oeorge  Meany  was  West 
Virginia's  Miles  Stanley,  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Labor  FederaU(»i. 
He  served  ably  during  the  beginning  of 
this  program. 

Tb  involve  the  poor  more  directly  in 
the  development  of  the  national  program, 
as  well  as  at  the  community  level,  Mr. 
ffiulver  has  set  up  a  Conmiunlty  Repre- 
sentatives Advisory  Council  of  28  men 
and  women.  These  are  Independent  and 
articulate  people,  many  of  whom  are 
sharply  critical  of  OEO.  This  Council 
has  helped  shape  some  of  the  adminis- 
trative policies  of  OEO,  and  has  provided 
needed  insight  into  ways  to  reach  the 
poor. 

We  also  have  a  Public  Officials  Ad- 
visory Council,  consisting  of  35  State, 
county,  and  city  officials  which  provides 
policy  guidance  in  the  difficult  area  of 
Intergovernmental  relations.  And  in  be- 
tween meetings  of  these  busy  officials, 
continuity  is  provided  through  a  work- 
ing group  consisting  of  the  national  di- 
rectors of  organizations  like  the  Council 
of  State  Oovemments,  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  and  other  Washington-based 
organizations  of  city,  county,  and  State 
officials.  This  is  creative  federalism  In 
action. 


AOBNCT  SCAN AfflEMBNT 

I  woiild  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  great  accomplishments  in  agency 
management,  particularly  since  it  seems 
fashionable  to  level  the  gims  of  criticism 
in  tills  direction.  Just  to  recruit  skilled 
program  personnel  was  a  tremendous 
challenge  which  was  met  by  drawing  on 
the  imlversities,  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, the  military,  congressional  staffs, 
and  private  Industry. 

In  keeping  all  of  these  various  pro- 
grams operating,  through  the  techniques 
I  have  mentioned,  the  OEO  has  not  over- 
looked the  older  concepts  of  public  ad- 
ministration necessary  for  efficient  man- 
agement. I  believe  the  poverty  program 
is  a  good  case  study  in  how  a  modem- 
day  administrator,  Sargent  Shriver,  has 
utilized  both  the  old  and  the  new  con- 
cepts of  public  administration,  pulling 
together  and  operating  an  organization 
in  the  face  of  unusual  social  and  politi- 
cal pressures.  I  hope  that  scholars  will 
delve  into  the  administrative  liistory  of 
the  OEO  in  some  depth  to  assess  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  variety  of  administra- 
tive practices  instituted  by  Mr.  Shriver 
have  proven  their  worth.  I  think  such 
analyses  will  show  that  they  have. 

Finally,  all  of  these  programs  have 
been  run  at  a  minimal  administrative 
cost.  These  vast  programs  are  run  by 
an  organization  which  Is  small  by  Fed- 
eral standards — 2,500  permanent  em- 
ployees. And  the  administrative  cost  of 
OEO  is  only  2.78  percent.  This  compares 
well  with  other  agencies.  State  and  local 
govenunents,  and  private  organizations 
like  the  Red  Cross. 

So  all  of  these  new  administrative 
techniques  which  have  been  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  entire  war  on  poverty  are  new 
tools  which  we  can  use  not  only  in  com- 
bating poverty  but  also  in  improving  the 
lot  of  all  pe(H)le  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  include  with  my  remarks  the  names 
of  those  an  the  advisory  councils  and 
supporting  organizations,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  who  assist  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  both  at  the  Federal  level  and 
the  State  and  local  level. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mac- 
DONALo  of  Massachusetts).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virgrtnia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Information  Is  as  follows: 
Membebs  of  the  Labor  Aovisobt  Council 

Allan,  Ptnlay  C.  Vic«  Prealdent.  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  101  Constitution  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

Davis.  Walter,  Director,  APL-CIO  Depart- 
ment ot  Education,  815  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  DC.  2000S. 

Dubrow,  Evelyn,  Legislative  Director.  In- 
ternational Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union, 
APL-CIO.  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  New 
York  10019. 

Pried,  Milton,  Director  of  Research,  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  APL- 
CIO,  16  Union  Square,  New  York,  New  York 
10003. 

Gary,  William.  Director,  Department  of 
Civil  Rights  and  Minority  Affairs,  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers,  APL-CIO,  1196  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Ooldflnger,    Nat,    Director    of    Research, 


APL-CIO,  815  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

Oreenberg,  Max,  President,  Retail.  Whole- 
sale and  Department  Stores  Union,  APL- 
CIO,  132  West  43rd  Street.  New  York,  New 
York  10036. 

Haggerty,  C.  J..  President,  BuUdlng  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  APL-CIO, 
815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

Lesser,  Leonard,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Industrial  Union  Department,  APL- 
CIO.  815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

Lucy,  William.  Associate  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs,  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO,  1165  Fifteenth  Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

McGhee.  Rosa,  Vice  Presl<tent,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  APL-CIO.  1018  East 
Eighth  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
37403. 

Perils.  Leo,  Director,  CtHnmunity  Services 
Dept.,  APL-CIO.  815  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Reed,  W.  Vemle,  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Laborers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  905  Six- 
teenth Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

Stanley,  Miles,  President,  West  Virginia 
Labor  Federation,  APL-CIO,  1624  Kanawha 
Boulevard,  East  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
25323. 

Sullivan,  David,  President,  Building  Serv- 
ice Employees  International  Union,  APL- 
CIO.  900  Seventeenth  Street.  N.W.,  Washmg- 
ton,  D.C.  30006. 

Weeks,  Barney,  President,  Alabama  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  605  Lyric  Building,  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama  35203. 

Wharton,  Hunter  P.,  General  President. 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
AFL-CIO,  1125  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

MEMBKKS  or  THE  BUSINXSS  Leadkbship 

AovisoRT  Council 

VerxMn  Alden.  President,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio  45701.  Telephone:  (614)  594- 
5462. 

Ralph  M.  Besse,  President,  The  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Illuminating 
Bulldmg.  Public  Square,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44101. 

George  R.  Brown.  Prealdent,  Brown  Sc  Root, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3.  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

John  Burge,  Executive  Secretary,  The  Busi- 
ness Coimcil,  888-17th  Street,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006,  Telephone:  298-7650. 

Donald  S.  Carmlchael,  E^sq.,  Counsellor  at 
Law,  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113, 
Telephone:   (216)  861-1050. 

Richard  H.  Carter,  President,  Fostorla  Cor- 
poration, Poetorta,  Ohio  44830,  Telephone: 
(419)  HE  5-7721. 

Walker  L.  Clsler,  Chairman,  The  Detroit 
Edison  Company,  2000  Second  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Michigan  48226. 

Donald  C.  Cook,  President,  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Co..  Inc.,  2  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York  10004,  Telephone:  (212)  HA  2-4800. 

Richard  Cudahy,  President,  Patrick  Cu- 
daby.  Inc.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin  53110,  Tele- 
phone:  (414)  SH  4-2000. 

Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  Esq.  Wllmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering,  Farragut  Bldg.,  90O-17th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  Telephone: 
296-8800. 

Arthur  H.  Dadlan,  Esq.,  1843-16th  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036,  Telephoo*: 
DE  2-«364. 

Alpbonsus  J.  Don&buc,  President,  Donahue 
Sales  Corporation,  41  East  51»t  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10022,  Telephone:  (212) 
MU  8-6060. 

Donald  Douglas,  Jr.,  President,  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company,  3000  Ocean  Park  Blvd.. 
Santa  Monica,  California  90406,  Telephone: 
(213)  399-9311. 
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Dr.  Milton  Elsenliower,  President,  Tbe 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land 21218,  Telephone:  (301)  HO  7-3300. 

John  M.  Ely,  Preeldent,  Proxy's  Inc.,  241 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Telephone:   (212)  MU  7-3510. 

Carl  A.  Gerstacker.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Mich- 
igan   48641,  Telephone:   (617)  636-1000. 

Ell  Goldston,  President,  Eastern  Gas  and 
Fuel  Associates,  2900  Prudential  Tower,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  02199,  Telephone:  (617) 
262-3500. 

Andrew  J.  Houvouras.  Jr.,  President,  Hunt- 
ington Plating,  Inc.,  626  Monroe  Avenue, 
Huntington.  West  Virginia  25704,  Telephone: 
(304)  622-0381. 

Levi  Jackson,  Manager,  Personnel  and  Ad- 
ministration, General  Parts  Division,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  McKean  and  TextUe  Road, 
Ypsllantl,  Michigan  48197,  Telephone:  (813) 
HU  3-0310. 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Chairman,  KaUer  Indus- 
tries Corporation,  Kaiser  Center,  300  Lakeside 
Drive,  Oakland,  California  94604,  Telephone: 
(415)   271-2211. 

Joseph  H.  Kanter.  President,  Kanter  Cor- 
poration, 690  Northland  Road,  Forest  Park, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  46240,  Telephone:  (613) 
825-5300. 

Philip  Klutznlck,  Klutznlck  Enterprises, 
401  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 60611,  Telephone:    (313)  321-1810. 

C.  Virgil  Martin,  President,  Carson  Plrle 
Scott  &  Company,  One  South  State  Street, 
Chicago,  nUnols  60603,  Telephone:  (312) 
744-2000  Ext.  2011. 

W.  Kenneth  Menke,  President,  Pittsburgh 
Chemical  Company,  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15219,  Telephone:  (412)  391- 
2345. 

James  McCormack.  Chairman.  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation,  19th  and  L 
Streets.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Tele- 
phone: 466-4500. 

Alfred  C.  Neal.  President,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  711  5th  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10022,  Telephone:  (212) 
MU  8-2063. 

Thomas  S.  Nichols,  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee.  Olln  Mathleson  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration. 460  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New 
York    10032.    Telephone:     (212)    572-3266. 

G.  L.  PhllUppe,  Chairman  of  tbe  Board, 
General  Electric  Company,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10023,  Tele- 
phone: (213)  PL  1-1311. 

Theodore  8.  Reppller,  Managing  Director, 
International  Round  Tables.  The  Advertising 
Council,  Inc.,  1300  18th  street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036,  Telephone:  FE  8-9163. 

Harvey  Russell.  Vice  President,  Pepsi-Cola 
Company,  600  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  New 
Tork  10022,  Telephone:    (212)  NU  8-4300. 

Stuart  T.  Satinders,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  19104,  Telephone:  (216) 
594-1000. 

Richard  J.  Schwartz,  President,  Jonathan 
Logan,  Inc.,  1407  Broadway,  New  York,  New 
York  10018.  Telephone:    (212)  OX  6-1440. 

Nathan  L.  Shalnberg,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Sam  Shalnberg  Company,  Memphis, 
Tennessee  38101,  Telephone:   (901)  458-1121. 

Roger  P.  Sonnabend,  President,  Hotel 
Corporation  of  America,  464  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston.  Massachusetts  02115.  Tele- 
phone:   (617)  KE  6-2700. 

Lyle  Spencer,  President,  Science  Research 
Associates,  Inc.,  259  East  Erie  Street.  Chicago, 
minotfl  60611.  Telephone:    (312)   944-7570. 

William  G.  Stewart.  Cyclops  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Station  Street,  Brldgevllle,  Pennsylvania 
16017,  Telephone:    (412)  561-6300. 

Gardner  Symonds,  Chalmian,  Termeco,  In- 
corporated. P.O.  Box  2611.  Hointon,  Texas 
77001,  Telephone:    (718)  NA  3-1500. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  IBM,  Old  Orchard  Road.  Armonk,  New 
York  10604.  Telephone:   (914)  766-1900. 
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Jay  Wells.  President,  Wells  Television,  Inc., 
Pan  Am  Building,  New  York,  New  York  10017, 
Telephone:    (212)  TN  7-6400. 

John  Wheeler.  President,  Mechanics  & 
Farmers  Bank,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
27701,  Telephone:    (919)  688-3448. 

Public  Officials  Advisory  Council 

Honorable  Splro  T.  Agnew.  Office  of  the 
Governor,  State  House,  Annapolis.  Maryland 
21404. 

Honorable  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Office  of  the 
Governor.  State  Capitol,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50319. 

Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Office  of  the 
Governor,  State  House,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
08625. 

Honorable  Tom  McCall,  Office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, State  CapltoU  Salem,  Oregon  97310. 

Honorable  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller.  Office  of 
the  Governor,  State  Capitol,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas 72201. 

Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr,  Mayor,  City- 
County  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
16219. 

Honorable  Neal  S.  Blalsdell,  Mayor,  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu,  Honolulu.  HawaU 
96813. 

Honorable  Jerome  P.  Cavanagb,  Mayor, 
City-County  Building.  Detroit,  Michigan 
48226. 

Honorable  John  F.  Collins,  Mayor,  City 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02201. 

Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor,  City 
Hall,  Chicago,  nilnoU  60602. 

Honorable  nus  Davis,  Mayor,  City  Hall, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106. 

Honorable  Robert  C.  Henry,  Mayor,  City 
Hall,  Springfield,  Ohio  46502. 

Honorable  Robert  K.  High,  Mayor,  City 
HaU,  Miami,  Florida  33133. 

Honorable  Ralph  Kelley.  Mayor,  City  Hall, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37403. 

Honorable  John  Lindsay,  Mayor,  City  HaU, 
New  York,  New  York  10007. 

Honorable  Frank  F.  MacDonald,  Mayor, 
City  Hall,  Evansvllle,  Indiana  47708. 

Honorable  Theodore  McKeldln,  Mayor,  City 
HaU,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21202. 

Honorable  Arthur  Naftalln,  Mayor,  City 
Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  66416. 

Honorable  Fellsa  Rlncon  de  Gautler, 
Mayoress.  City  HaU,  San  Juan,  Puerto  RJco 
00901. 

Honorable  Victor  Schlro.  Mayor,  City  Hall, 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana  70112. 

Honorable  Edwin  W.  Wade.  Mayor,  City 
HaU,  Long  Beach.  Oallfomla  90802. 

Mr.  Jack  Geraghty.  Chairman,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  8p<Aane  County  Courthouse, 
Spokane,  Washington  90201. 

Gordon  Hall,  County  Attorney,  Tooele 
County  Ooiirthoiise,  47  South  Main  Street, 
Tooele,  Utah  84074. 

Mr.  Alan  F.  Klepper,  County  Manager. 
Fulton  County  Administration  Building.  At- 
lanta. Georgia  30303. 

Mr.  Leo  McDermott.  Chester  County  Com- 
missioner, 403  North  Chiirch  Street,  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania  19380. 

Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  Director,  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders,  Essex  County,  Hall  of 
Records — ^Room  602,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
07103. 

Mr.  Matthew  Mulherln,  Commissioner, 
Richmond  County.  630  Ellis  Street,  Augusta, 
Georgia  30903. 

Mr.  Eugene  Nlckerson,  County  Executive, 
Office  of  the  Executive,  Nassau  County  Ex- 
ecutive Building,  Mlneola,  New  York  11501. 

Mr.  John  L.  Doyne,  County  Executive.  Mil- 
waukee County  Courthouse,  Room  208,  Mll- 
waxikee,  Wisconsin  68328. 

Mi.  J.  L.  Brownlee.  City  Manager,  Office  of 
the  City  Manager,  City  Hall,  Port  Worth. 
Texas  76102. 

Mr.  Robert  Coop,  City  Manager,  901  Mu- 
nicipal Building,  251  West  Washington 
Street,  Phoenix,  Arliiona  86003. 


Mr.  Russell  McClure,  City  Manager,  CWoj 
of  the  City  Manager,  City  Building.  Wichita. 
Kansas  67202. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tlnstman,  City  Manager.  Munic- 
ipal Building,  200  North  Walker  Avenue. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73102. 

Mr.  WilUam  Veeder,  City  Manager,  city 
Hall,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 

Mr.  Graham  W.  Watt,  City  Manager  Oitv 
HaU,  Dayton,  Ohio  46401.  '       ' 

LIAISON   OmCEBS 

Mr.  John  Gunther,  Executive  Director.  VS 
Conference  of  Mayors.  1707  H  Street.  N.W 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Phone:  298-7535.    ' 

Mr.  Patrick  Healy,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
National  League  of  Cities,  Suite  600,  1612  K. 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  Phone- 
628-3440. 

Mr.  Bernard  Hillenbrand,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Association  of  Counties,  looi 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20036,  Phone:  628-4701. 

Mr.  Harold  Horn,  Associate  Director,  Inter- 
national City  Managers  Association,  lOJS 
Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006.  Phone:  628-7077. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Schwan.  Jr..  Director.  Wash- 
ington Office,  The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. 1766  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036,  Phone:  483-9500. 

Mr.  Richard  Wenner,  Executive  Director, 
National  Association  for  Community  Devel- 
opment, 1832  Jefferson  Pi.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036,  Phone:  296-2876. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Byrley,  National  Oovemor'i 
Conference.  Suite  61.  1150  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  Tel.  223-1656. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hkchler]  for 
his  scholarly  and  able  presentation  on 
the  achievements  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  He  has  performed 
a  very  valuable  service  and  I  hope  all 
Members  will  give  this  address  the  study 
It  deserves. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  we  have 
made  a  substantial  investment  in  the 
economic  opp>ortunlty  program.  It  is  de- 
veloping the  human  resources  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  l8  giving  hope  to  countless 
millions  who  were  without  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  abuses 
and  mistakes  In  this  program,  but  let 
these  not  overshadow  the  solid  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  that  have 
taken  place.  We  have  started  our  mo- 
mentum and  progress  in  solving  the  age- 
old  problems  of  poverty  in  our  land.  Let 
us  move  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  for  his  excel- 
lent presentation. 

OXNKHAL  LKATX 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIME  m  WASHINOTON,  D.C. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Williaiis], 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  in  the  S'/z  months  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  been 
reading  in  the  Washington  newspapers 
about  the  rising  crime  rate,  violence  in 
the  streets,  low  police  morale,  and  the 
difficulty  in  recruiting  trainees  for  the 
police  department. 

If  an  enforcement  agency  is  to  be  ef- 
fective, its  members  must  follow  a  set 
of  reasonable  and  adequate  standards 
of  conduct,  which  must  be  strictly  en- 
forced, and  when  policemen  are  con- 
ducting themselves  properly,  they  must 
have  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
people  and  local  governing  officials. 
Unfortunately,  this  display  of  good  citi- 
zenship and  governmental  support  is  not 
evident  In  Washington  and  this  condi- 
tion contributes  to  the  rising  disrespect 
for  the  law. 

An  incident  occurred  at  12:15  a.m.. 
Thursday,  March  30,  which  shows  this 
lack  of  support  and  cooperation. 

At  that  time,  two  policemen — ^Privates 
Thomas  J.  Tague  and  Tlbert  P.  Cata- 
lano — attempted  to  warn  two  pedestrians 
about  jaywalking,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
officers  and  furor  that  followed  should 
never  have  occurred.  Because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  policemen  were  forced 
to  make  an  arrest. 

Cited  were  Marlon  Barry,  Jr.,  and 
Lester  McKinnie,  both  of  whom  are  ac- 
tive in  the  civil  rights  movement.  The 
officers  were  not  aware  of  the  Identity  of 
these  men  at  the  time  as  they  refused  to 
identify  themselves.  The  behavior  of 
Barry  and  McKinnie  left  Tague  and 
Catalano  with  no  choice  but  to  place 
them  under  arrest.  McBClnnie  Interfered 
with  the  police  as  they  attempted  to  ar- 
rest Barry,  and  Barry  cursed  the  police- 
men, exhorted  bystanders  to  "Jump" 
them  and  struck  one  of  the  police  in  the 
face. 

While  Barry  and  the  newly  formed 
Citizens  Committee  for  Equal  Justice — 
CCEJ — hurled  charges  of  police  brutality 
and  demanded  that  the  two  policemen  be 
suspended,  the  incident  was  investigated 
by  the  District  Cconmissioners,  who  met 
on  Saturday,  April  1,  1967,  to  interview 
witnesses  to  the  reported  altercation. 
Then  after  an  inexcusable  lapse  of 
time— until  Wednesday,  April  5 — the 
Commissioners  issued  a  statement,  say- 
ing that  the  two  policemen  would  not  be 
suspended.  Considering  the  remarkable 
restraint  and  good  Judgment  the  police 
used  in  maldng  tiie  arrest,  the  Commis- 
sioners should  have  publicly  commended 
Tague  and  Catalano  and  their  failure  to 
do  so  could  only  have  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  police  morale. 

An  aftermath  of  the  arrest,  was  the 
formation  of  the  CCEJ  to  obtain  evi- 
dences of  alleged  police  brutality.  The 
cochairmen  of  this  committee  are  two 
ministers. 

On  Monday,  April  10,  1967, 1  attended 
a  meeting  of  this  group  and  I  was  w>- 
palled  by  what  I  heard.  The  ministers 
appealed  to  the  emotions  of  the  audience 
through  inflammatory  statements,  and 
speakers  from  the  floor  related  supposed 
incidents  of  police  brutality.  One  speak- 
er denounced  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Washington  Star  for  unfairness  In 


the  treatment  of  Negroes  in  news  stories. 
He  recommended  that  Negroes  boycott 
the  pmblications  for  30  days. 

Another  speaker,  who  earlier  called  for 
violence,  shouted  at  this  point  "Bum 
their  buildings."  He  was  referring  to 
structures  occupied  by  the  Post  and  the 
Star.  This  same  man — who  identified 
himself  only  as  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles 
and  who  was  referred  to  by  one  minister 
as  "our  conscience  from  California" — 
had  earlier  said  that  Washington  Negroes 
were  "too  peaceful"  and  should  resort  to 
violence  to  achieve  their  goals.  Another 
person  criticized  the  Judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts. 

Although  generalized  charges  were 
made  about  police  brutality,  no  evidence 
was  presented  against  Tague  and  Cata- 
lano even  though  the  prime  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  discuss  this  case. 

A  number  of  policemen  were  present 
for  the  meeting,  but  the  committee  lead- 
ers Insisted  that  they  leave  at  the  start 
of  the  meeting.  This  left  no  one  to  re- 
fute the  chEu-ges  of  brutality,  the  main 
theme  of  the  meeting.  One  speaker 
made  the  statement  that  Negro  police 
were  worse  than  the  white  officers  In  the 
handling  of  Negro  arrests. 

Later  the  committee  made  a  decision 
to  publicize  Tague  as  "the  most  danger- 
ous policeman  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," and  that  posters  picturing  Tague 
would  be  displayed  along  the  policeman's 
beat  Identifying  him  as  a  "dangerous 
character."  The  committee  also  plans 
to  follow  him  home  with  a  sound  car 
singling  him  out  as  an  untrustworthy 
officer. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  CCEJ  could 
do  more  for  its  people  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  if  it  would  encourage  its 
followers  to  respect  the  law  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  police  rather  than  re- 
sort to  these  tactics  of  humiliating 
Tague. 

This  entire  situation  Is  a  sad  reflection 
on  the  District  of  Columbia — the  seat  of 
our  Federal  Government — and  illus- 
trates why  we  have  here  a  crime  rate  of 
such  magnitude. 

The  District  Commissioners  must  face 
up  to  their  responsibility  of  supporting 
good  police  work  If  crime  and  disrespect 
for  the  law  Is  to  be  brought  under  con- 
trol in  the  District.  Anyone  Interfering 
with  a  police  officer  who  is  doing  his 
duty  must  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law  each  and  every  time 
such  interference  occurs. 

Only  in  this  way  can  this  Capital  City 
of  our  great  country  be  made  safe  for  its 
residents  and  visitors. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  THE  FU- 
TURE OP  US  TRADE  POLICY:  AN 
EVALUATION  OF  PROGRESS  AND 
ISSUES  IN  THE  SIXTH  ROUND  OF 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  UNDER 
THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENTS  ON 
TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts).  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


PAKT      n,      ACaiCTTLTURK      KKOOTIATIONS      COM'- 

tinued:  dairt  products,  kxats,  pottltkt, 
frzsh  and  canksd  frints  and  vegetables, 
and  tropical  products 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
part  of  this  evaluation  and  report  on  the 
current  trade  negotiations  drawing  to  a 
close  at  Geneva  dealt  with  one  group  of 
agricultural  products,  grains.  In  which 
there  Is  some  hope  for  achievement.  But 
for  some  of  the  products  which  I  will 
discuss  today  there  is  much  less  chance 
that  any  progress  will  be  made  In  the 
Kennedy  round.  For  others  of  these 
products  there  may  be  chance  for  mean- 
ingful bargains. 

The  explanations  below  Indicate  that 
an  essential  reason  for  difficult  Interna- 
tional negotiations  In  the  major  sectors 
of  dairy  products,  meats,  and  poultry  is 
the  extent  to  which  governments  have 
interposed  in  domestic  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, without  having  developed  the 
proper  economic  policy  tools  to  do  so. 
In  the  first  part  of  my  report  I  discussed 
the  degree  to  which  government  Involve- 
ment In  grains  production  had  weighed 
on  the  negotiations — ^that  In  fact  an  Ini- 
tial U.S.  propossa  was  that  all  nations 
agree  to  remove  government  subsidies 
and  controls.  My  own  Interest  In  this 
objective  Is  demonstrated  by  my  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  for 
U.S.  domestic  grains  programs. 

once  again,  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITT 

Instead  of  a  big  step  being  taken  to- 
ward Increased  efficiency  In  agriculture 
production.  Western  Europe  Is  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction  through  the  laby- 
rinthine trade  barriers  now  being  created 
In  the  common  agriculture  policies  of 
the  European  Econwnlc  Community. 

Thus  again.  In  this  part,  as  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  my  report,  the  focus  of  much 
of  the  discussion  will  be  on  the  Europe- 
an Community's  f tum  policies. 

DAIRT  PRODUCTS 

The  International  dairy  products  sec- 
tor Is  one  of  the  sectors  least  amenable 
to  negotiations  In  the  Kennedy  round. 
The  reason  Is  the  unusual  amount  of 
interference  In  domestic  dstlry  produc- 
tion by  almost  till  governments.  My  pur- 
pose In  this  section  will,  therefore,  be 
to  explore  the  problems  of  our  own  trou- 
bled dairy  sector,  and  In  this  light  to 
examine  world  dairy  sector  problMhs  and 
the  negotiations  on  dairy  producto  In  the 
Kennedy  round. 

Import  statistics  provide  an  initial, 
though  limited.  Insight  Into  the  problems 
of  the  U5.  dairy  economy.  Prom  0.9 
billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  In  1965, 
UJ3.  dairy  Imports  rose  to  2.7  billion 
pounds  In  1966.  Until  1965  Imports  were 
stable  at  an  average  yeswly  level  of  about 
0.8  billion  pounds.  The  largest  elements 
of  this  recent  Increase  were  butterfat 
sugar  products  such  as  Junex — a  con- 
centrate used  largely  to  make  Ice  cream — 
fresh  cream,  Colby  and  other  cheese. 
But  there  are  Increases  of  Imports  in 
other  categories. 

These  Increased  Imports  have  brought 
complaints  of  Injury  from  U.S.  produe- 
ers  and  have  resulted  In  bills  in  Con- 
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enes  to  Increafie  quotas  on  dairy  imports 
across  the  board.    A  table  showing  Im- 


ports  by   major  categories  from   1963 
through  1966  follows: 


Dairy  products:  Itnporta  and  eUahliahed  import  quotas,  United  Slates,  calendar  years  1961 

lo  1966 


Prodnet 

Base 
period 
1948-50 

Qnota 

(fiscal 
year) 

loei 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

■1966 

QCOTA  PRODUCT  IVrORTa  « 
(THOUSAKTS  OF  rO0K1>S) 

Cheese: 

Cheddar... 

5,490 
8,122 
1,833 

3,066 

"2.780 

'11.600 

•9.200 

•6,017 

1.677 
7,738 
7.316 
3.827 

2,544 
9.069 
6.887 
4,363 

8,157 

10.009 

7.489 

3.910 

3.47V 
8,806 
6,771 
4.249 

1.858 
7.788 
6,567 
4.400 

4,181 

8,227 

10,897 

8,175 

lUUan-type  cows' mll^  ♦. 

Edam  and  Ooad* 

Blae-mold. 

TotaL „ 

17.510 

29,434 

3a567 

22,663 

24.655 

23.306 

21,613 

28.478 

Batter 

'1,412 

\r 

13 

3.613 

901 

11 

707 
•1.200 

1,807 
496 

6 

8a 

1,200 

789 

1,200 

1 

8 

1.860 

404 

6 

746 
1,200 

065 

1,300 

748 

1,200 

2 

667 
1,200 

Batter  oil 

Dried  cream 

Dried  whole  milk 

3 

2.169 
484 

21 

6 

1.960 

934 

12 

6 

1,661 

204 

10 

7 

2,836 

401 

1 

Dried  skim  milk 

Dried  battermflk 

Malted  milk 

1,378 
1 

KOXQUOTA  MODUCt  lltrOBTS 
(THOUSANDS  or  FOTTSD8) 

CbeMe: 
Swiss: 

Emmenthaler 

4,908 
1.279 
8.9U 
1.298 
(") 

<i 
(•) 

n.3m 

4.07 

14.916 

t,t71 

82 

12.518 

4,806 

17.073 

2.392 

70 

90 

81 

11.602 

4,830 

17,562 

2.040 

124 

161 

68 

11,506 

6,173 

16,706 

2.004 

179 

137 

63 

11,427 

8.388 

10,  419 

5,313 

15,901 

2.191 

353 

178 

89 

14,149 

9,306 

14,781 

9.123 

15.769 

1,861 

257 

1,009 

85 

45.904 

18.066 

Oroyere..., „ 

Pecorino. 



Roqaeiort 

Ojetoat 

NokfecUint  uiri  n«mTn«]inft 

Bryndza 

S2 

tJolby 

Other 

3.108 

23,131 

17,009 

21,8eO 

Total _ 

ie,s<7 

85.961 

84.049 

58.377 

56.482 

57.696 

106,996 

Whole  mUk,  fresh  orioar. 

23 

5 

139 

42,740 

17 

2 

1.183 

101,828 

2,611 

3 

8,811 

73 

95.676 

4,086 

1 

7,144 

014 

85,621 

3,800 

(•) 

9.  on 

901 
101,718 

(•) 

0,020 

1.7W 

86.963 

3.510 

■ 

Cream,  freBh  or  sour . 

18.069 

8.389 

104.330 

105,626 

raiMMl  mfl^ 

CMBta 

Bntter&t/mgar  prodocta 

Total    Import  n    (bUUoos    of 
pound*) 

.4 

.7 

.S 

9 

• 

.0 

47 

>  Prellmtaiary. 

•  IinporU  of  quota  product*  on  calendar  year  bads  Inolnde  a  portion  of  2  fleeal  years  in  which  Import  lleenses  were 
Issued.  Once  licensee  are  Issued  shipment  may  be  made  anytime  during  that  Import  or  Qscal  year  Therelore  a 
Ub^tlon  of  Imports  tor  quota  products  during  any  calendar  year  may  exceed  the  actual  fiscal  year  quoU 

»  TanporarUy  increaaed.  by  W6j70O  pounds  Apr.  1-June  30.  1966,  pursuant  to  Prwidentlal  Proclamation  8700 
« Inctudee  Bcxnano  Parmeeano.  Renlano  Prorolone  Provoletta,  Sbrins,  and  Ooya. 

» BHectlve  July  1, 1960,  the  President's  proclamation  Increased  the  annual  quota  for  Edam  and  Oouda  cheese  from 
4.600.200  pounds  to  9J00,400  poands  and  on  Italian-type  cheese  from  0,200,100  pounds  to  11.500  000  Dounds 

•  Quota  Increased  In  March  1962  from  4,454,000  poands. 
'  Base  period  bik«ed  on  19S0-34. 

■  Olobal  quota  calendar  year. 

•  Less  than  500  pounds. 

>*  600  poands.  '> 

"  Reported  in  other  cheeee. 

B  Whole  mUk  equlyalent  basis  In  terms  of  3.7  percent  mllkfat. 

Source:  Commodity  Analysis  Branch,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Dirlslon,  FAS,  U.S.  Department  of  AKricoltore,  Feb- 
ruary 1067. 

f  acturer.  who  would  be  less  able  to  com- 
pete with  Imports  If  the  cost  of  his  manu- 
facturing milk  increased. 

TBX  LOOPHOLX  ABCITICXNT 

The  argument  that  there  are  loop- 
holes In  the  present  application  of  sec- 
tion 22  to  milk  products  is  shown  by  data 
on  Imports  of  Cheddar  and  Colby  cheese. 
Cheddar  cheese  Is  controlled  by  quota, 
Colby  Is  not,  yet  the  two  are  nearly  In- 
terchangeable In  manufacturing  uses.  In 
the  table  above  It  can  be  seen  that  Colby 
cheese  imports  have  Increased  dramati- 
cally, whereas  Cheddar  Imports  Increased 
when  quotas  were  temporarily  expanded 
early  in  1966,  but  have  remained  rela- 
tively slight  nonetheless. 

Another  loophole  argimient  relates  to 
Imports  of  butterfat  and  milk  solids  in 
formulations  made.  It  Is  alleged,  spedfl- 
cally  to  evade  the  quota.  Junex,  only 
one  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  such  products, 
is  butter  In  liquid  form  mixed  with  su- 
gar and  some  milk  solids.  Thus  Junex 
Is  a  form  of  butterfat.  It  can  be  seen 
in  the  above  table  that  butterfat  In  sev- 
eral forms  Is  restricted  from  Importation 


nCPOBTS  SMALL  Ut  RKLATIOK  TO  PKOOTTCTIOI* 

What  is  the  proportionate  role  of  im- 
ports In  the  U.S.  dairy  economy? 
Statistics  show  that  Imports  in  terms 
of  milk  equivalent  are  a  small  per- 
centage of  domestic  production.  In  1966 
Imports  were  2.7  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent  compared  to  UJ3.  production 
of  120.2  billion  pounds.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
how  increased  imports  could  be  the  ma- 
jor problem  facing  the  dairy  industry 
even  though  there  appear  to  be  certain 
loopholes  in  UJ3.  quotas  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  that 
permit  Colby  cheese  and  butterfat  sugar 
concentrates  to  escape  the  quotas. 

These  loophole  imports  have  a  dislo- 
cating effect  on  small  producers  of 
cheese.  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  27,  1967,  Douglas  Kneeland  re- 
ported after  an  Interview  with  a  medium- 
size  cheese  manufacturer  in  Almena, 
Wte.,  that  Imports  of  Cheddar  cheese  sub- 
stitutes were  severely  hurting  his  mar- 
kets. He  pointed  out  that  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  milk  strike  wors- 
ened the  squeeze  on  the  cheese  manu- 


by  section  22  quotas.  That  Junex  can 
enter  hors  quota  means  that  It  is  a  loop- 
hole in  the  general  effort  to  restrict  but- 
terfat imports.  Thus  Colby  cheese  is  to 
Cheddar  cheese  as  Junex  Is  to  butterfat. 

ntPOnVB    NOT    THX    PaOBLXM 

But  on  the  whole,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  detailed  study  of  this  problem. 
the  proposal  that  all  dairy  imports 
should  without  reference  to  further  facts 
and  argument  be  more  strictly  controlled 
lacks  an  element  of  good  sense.  A  fur- 
ther sobering  factor  is  that  for  the  types 
of  cheese  under  quota.  Imports  In  1966 
were  actually  less  than  Imports  in  1951, 
the  year  the  quotas  were  Imposed.  Since 
1951.  U.S.  production  of  the  same  cheeses 
Increased  from  1.2  billion  pounds  to  1,74 
billion  pounds.  There  has  been  no  flexi- 
bility In  the  U.S.  quota  system,  as  there 
Is  In  U.S.  meat  quotas,  that  would  allow 
gradual  increases  in  quotas  in  propor- 
tion with  Increased  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

A    NOTX    ON    V£.    SECTION    t2    QUOTAS 

The  United  States  maintains  its  im- 
port quotas  on  dairy  products,  and  sev- 
eral other  products,  under  section  22 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  as 
amended.  Section  22  permits  quotas  to 
be  Imposed  after  certain  procedures  have 
been  followed  to  determine  the  need  lor 
such  quotas,  including  study  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
"Hie  purpose  of  the  quotas  is  to  prevent 
Imports  from  benefiting  from  high  U.S. 
support  prices.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  have  to  pay  to 
take  foreign  supplies  off  the  market. 

Such  quotas  are  allowable  under 
QATT  article  XI  if  production  of  the 
commodity  protected  by  quota  is  being 
controlled.  The  United  States  is  not  con- 
trolling Its  production,  rather,  milk  pro- 
duction has  been  increasing  quite  rap- 
idly. This  is  the  resison  why  the  United 
States  sought  an  Initial  waiver,  and  why 
it  submits  to  annual  review  of  its  quota 
programs  in  the  QATT.  And  it  is  the 
only  country  with  such  quotas  to  under- 
go such  review.  Japan,  the  United  King- 
dom,  and  the  EEC  all  have  similar  quota 
programs  for  which  they  have  not  both- 
ered to  request  a  waiver. 

TH«  NKtS  rO«  TROBOTTOH  ANALTSIB  OF  THl 
AMXKICAN  nAIST  BOONOKT 

Violent  producer  reactions  to  the  eco- 
nomic prc^ems  confronting  them,  evi- 
denced by  wholesale  milk  dumping, 
signal  the  presence  of  fundamental  eco- 
nomic problems  in  our  dairy  Industry. 
There  Is  a  real  need  for  Impartial  eco- 
nomic analysis  to  put  the  problems  of 
the  XJB.  dali7  Industry  more  clearly  into 
focus. 

The  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  has  cited 
the  statistic  that  84  dairy  fanners  a  week 
were  leaving  Wisconsin  farms.  The 
dairy  business  does  not  seem  to  have 
brought  adequate  remuneration  to  com- 
pensate dairy  farmers  for  the  costs  of 
doing  business.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  that  the  return 
to  the  fanner  is  only  about  50  cents 
an  hour,  and  there  has  been  an  incen- 
tive to  sell  cows.  In  1966,  higher  beef 
cattle  prices  coupled  with  dry  weather 
and  below  average  i>asture  conditions 
resulted  in  a  low  yield  of  milk  produc- 
tion and  dairy  herds  taken  to  slaughter. 
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Combined  with  generally  increased  off- 
farm  opportunities,  where  dairy  farm- 
ers In  some  areas  were  purportedly  being 
solicited  by  indUBtries  needing  good  la- 
bor, 1966  proved  to  be  a  year  of  real 
change  for  the  dairy  industry  both  In  the 
milk  manufacturing  and  fluid  milk 
sectors. 

The  administration  has  now  moved 
to  cut  off  Imports  of  items  in  the  loop- 
hole categories.  On  April  3  the  Presi- 
dent requested  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  begin  study  of  the  probl«n.  It  is 
likely  the  Tariff  Commission  will  recom- 
mend that  the  loopholes  be  closed.  One 
troublesome  element  In  the  Import  area 
will  be  then  removed. 

But  there  Is  need  for  far  more  pro- 
found study.  The  Tariff  Commission 
might  have  been  requested  to  study  the 
conditions  of  competition  throughout  the 
dairy  Industry,  so  that  some  broader 
analysis  would  be  made  available.  This 
is  necessary  because  It  appears  that  the 
more  fundamental  problem  Is  not  an 
overabundance  of  imports  but  produc- 
tion incentives  that  have  In  the  past 
several  months  resulted  in  excess  milk 
production.  In  fact,  analysis  might  show 
that  the  lower  consumer  prices  now  pre- 
vailing have  resulted  from  greater  pro- 
duction, and  are  possibly  the  root  cause 
of  milk  dumping. 

PBOPOSAL  FOR   A    NATIONAL   ST17DT   COMMISSION 

To  understand  and  deal  with  these 
quite  serious  and  disturbing  problems  I 
recommend  that  a  National  Study  Com- 
mission on  the  Dairy  Economy  be  created 
to  study  and  recommend  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  American  dairy 
economy. 

Among  the  problems  the  Commission 
might  study  are  the  following:  The  milk 
shed  and  milk  marketing  system,  which 
some  allege  is  conducive  to  monopolistic 
pricing.  Another  is  how  to  organize 
farm  production  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate incomes  for  dairy  farmers.  The 
Commission  could  also  profitably  study 
the  means  by  which  dairy  farming  can 
become  more  efficient  In  terms  of  returns 
on  capital  and  benefit  to  consumers. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  U.8. 
dairy  economy  is  the  maintenance  of  our 
unequaled  fluid  milk  supply  system.  The 
United  States  has  been  unusually  for- 
tunate in  the  development  of  its  dairy 
products  industry.  We  are  perhaps  the 
only  nation  with  a  fluid  milk  economy 
that  can  provide  fresh  and  pure  fluid 
milk  In  abundance  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation.  To  do  so  requires  initial  hygienic 
treatment  and  transportation,  often  over 
long  distances,  under  hygienic  condi- 
tions— costly  undertakings.  We  need  to 
study  the  costs  of  maintaining  our  fluid 
milk  standards  and  the  higher  costs  that 
maintaining  those  standards  Imposes  on 
our  manufactured  milk  products.  This  Is 
the  area  in  which  we  find  the  real  cost 
differences  between  foreign  and  domestic 
production  of  manufactured  milk  prod- 
ucts, 

DOMESTIC  PKOBLXMS  AKZ  INTEmiTATIONAL 
nOBLEMS  ALSO 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  of  UJ3. 
dairy  economy  that  have  made  it  difficult 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
countries,  to  engage  in  International  ne- 
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gotiations  to  provide  more  competitive 
conditions  for  international  trade. 

■EC  COMMON  ACaiCrcLTtTRE  POLIOT  FOB  DAIBT 
FBODUCT6 

The  EEC's  farm  program  for  dairy 
products  has  concentrated  on  finallza- 
tion  of  the  dairy  common  agriculture 
policy,  which  was  initiated  In  November 
1964.  The  transition  period  will  end  on 
April  1,  1968,  when  common  prices  will 
come  Into  effect.  The  Community-wide 
common  milk  price  will  be  $4.67  per 
hundred  pounds  by  that  date. 

Dairy  production  is  Important  in  the 
EEC:  milk  and  milk  products  and  dairy 
animals  provide  nearly  one-third  of  EEC 
farm  income.  Milk  alone  Is  the  most 
Important  source  of  farm  income  in  the 
Community.  The  CAP  on  milk  smd  dairy 
products  thus  has  great  economic  and 
therefore  political  importance. 

The  dairy  CAP  is  founded  on  the  price 
system  that  applies  to  grains — target 
prices  protected  by  variable  levies.  Milk 
is  the  most  important  item  In  the  CAP 
as  it  is  the  base  for  all  dairy  products. 
Thus  the  big  Initial  effort  of  EEC  dairy 
farmers  was  to  achieve  a  high  target 
price  for  milk.  As  a  result  the  final 
target  price  is  25  cents  above  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  EEC  Commislon — the 
executive  body  of  the  European  Com- 
munity— to  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
So,  starting  from  pre-CAP  prices  of  be- 
tween $3.54  to  $4.76  per  hundred  poimds 
in  various  member  coimtrles,  the  EEC 
common  milk  price  will  end  at  $4.67  at 
dairy  per  hundred  pounds. 

KTTOE  BTTTTEE  STTRPLtrSES 

To  achieve  the  transition  to  the  high 
common  price  by  1968  there  has  been  a 
constant  price  rise  which  has  resulted 
since  1964  in  very  lajge  stored  butter 
surpluses.  To  slmpU^  the  application 
of  target  prices  to  dairy  products — ^in- 
cluding 400  kinds  of  cheese — all  dairy 
products  have  been  broken  down  Into  14 
groupings  for  each  of  which  a  represent- 
ative product,  or  "pilot  product."  has 
been  chosen  and  from  which  levies  for 
the  other  items  in  each  group  are 
derived. 

PROOF  OF  ECONOMIC  OISTCHITION I   SURPLUS  AND 
EXPORT  SUBSIOT 

Increased  prices  have  brought  in- 
orefised  dairy  production  and  surpluses. 
France,  particularly,  has  a  great  latent 
capacity  to  produce  and  during  the  past 
2  years  French  producers  have  responded 
to  higher  prices,  by  producing  11  percent 
more  milk  in  1966  than  in  1964.  Dutch 
production  during  the  same  period  rose 
over  5  percent. 

In  order  to  help  dispose  of  high-priced 
surpluses  an  ingenious  export  subsidy 
program  has  been  devised,  based  on  the 
so-called  free-at-frontler  price.  Every 
2  weeks  the  Commission  sets  the  free-at- 
frontler  price,  which  In  theory  equals  a 
representative  price  for  competing  im- 
ported dairy  products. 

But,  in  fact,  EEC  free-at-fnwitler 
prices  are  more  likely  to  be  equal  to  the 
lowest  world  oflerliig  prices.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  case  of  butter,  EEC  free- 
at-frontler  prices  in  recent. months  have 
consistency  been  below  prices  on  the 
London  market,  which  accounts  for  75  to 
80  percent  of  total  free  world  butter 


trade.  In  mid-December  the  EIEC  free- 
at-frontler  prices  for  butter  In  London 
ranged  from  $0.38  to  $0.45  per  pound. 

The  difference  between  the  internal 
target  price  and  the  often  very  low  free- 
at-frontler  price  Is  the  elonent  of  EEC 
subsidy  payment.  Current  export  sub- 
sidies on  butter  paid  by  member  states 
range  as  high  as  two- thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  domestic  wholesale  prices,  al- 
lowing some  EEC  countries  to  offer  but- 
ter around  the  world  at  25  oeatB  per 
poimd. 

Nonetheless  stocks  of  butter  have  shot 
up.  On  July  1,  1966,  butter  stocks  were 
at  record  levels  with  holdings  in  the  six 
totaling  361  million  pounds  compared 
to  325  million  pounds  a  year  earlier,  and 
compared  to  an  average  of  243  million 
pounds  for  1962-64. 

Current  projections  conservatively 
place  the  EEC  milk  surpluses  at  2  per- 
cent of  total  production  or  3  to  4  million 
pounds  by  1970.  Revised  EEC  estimates 
of  dairy  production  published  in  the 
December  12.  1966.  Foreign  Agriciilture 
bulletin  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
indicate  that  the  exportable  EEC  dairy 
products  surplus  will  reach  1.8  million 
metric  tons.  These  stocks  will  overhang 
tntemational  markets  and  threaten 
their  stability  because  there  wlU  be  pres- 
sures to  unload  or  dimip  them  through 
export  subsidies. 

KXNNXDT   ROUND  NSOOTIATIONS 

Against  this  background  New  Zealand 
has  been  pressing  in  the  Dairy  Group  <rf 
the  Kennedy  round  for  some  sort  of 
world  agreement  that  would  contain 
many  of  the  elements  that  appear  in  the 
proposed  grains  agreement.  A  subc<Mn- 
mittee  to  handle  the  talks  has  been  es- 
tablished under  the  Trade  Negotiations 
Committee  of  GATT,  and  It  has  16  mem- 
bers :  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Can- 
ada, Denmark.  EEC,  Finland,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Ireland,  Norway.  Poland. 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  But  there 
is  such  lack  of  agreement  among  the 
pcuticipants  that  in  spite  of  a  GATT 
Secretariat  attempt  to  draft  an  agree- 
ment, there  has  b^n  very  little  progress. 

The  dairy  sector  has  Importance  be- 
cause a  few  GATT  participants,  particu- 
larly New  Zealand  and  Australia,  depend 
on  dairy  exports.  Without  the  promise 
of  something  to  be  gained  these  countries 
will  have  a  reduced  stake  in  the  negoti- 
ations. The  United  States  would  be 
happy  to  see  some  acceptable  progress 
because,  as  the  focal  point  of  much  of  the 
export  interest  of  exporting  coimtrles, 
we  would  like  to  open  EEC  and  other 
markets  to  dairy  products  to  take  th» 
pressure  off  our  own  market.  The  United 
States  would  also  have  to  be  ready  to 
review  our  own  restrlctionlst  policy  to- 
ward Imports. 

But  it  would  seem  impossible  for  one 
country  to  liberalize  dairy  Imports  unless 
all  do  and.  Indeed,  liberalization  seems 
not  to  be  the  proper  focus  of  negotiating 
efforts.  Rather,  the  focus  of  world  nego- 
tiating effort  should  be  to  enforce  respon- 
sible surplus  disposal  policies  and  allow 
truly  efficient  producers  to  sell  In  world 
markets. 

Looking  around  us,  we  see  that  the  ef- 
ficient producers  like  Australia  and  New 
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Zealand  are  in  danger  of  being  forced  out 
of  their  export  markets  by  those  who  Ir- 
responsibly subsidize  exports.  The 
United  States  has  produced  surpluses, 
but  it  has  stored  them.  When  it  has 
sold  them  under  subsidy  for  commercial 
export,  it  has  done  so  only  in  time  of 
shortage  and  with  moderation.  Instead 
of  dumping,  the  thrust  of  our  disposal 
effort  has  been  through  donable  pro- 
grams both  foreign,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  school  milk  programs,  domestic.  We 
have  even  used  military  forces  feeding 
as  an  escape  hatch  for  dairy  surpluses. 

The  record  cited  above  shows  that  the 
EEC  has  on  the  other  hand  gone  to 
unusual  lengths  to  dimap  its  surpluses  to 
the  detriment  and  disruption  of  efQcient 
producers  and  the  world  market.  It  is 
against  such  subsidized  exports  that  the 
United  States  actually  needs  Its  section 
22  quotas.  Indeed,  countervailing  levies 
should  be  applied  as  permitted  by  UJS. 
law— the  Tariff  Act  of  1930— and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
to  prevent  sales  of  subsidized  farm  and 
manufactured  products  in  U.S.  markets. 

ACCESS  AKD  ST7BSIDT 

The  negotiations  now  revolve  around 
two  central  questions:  First,  how  do  ef- 
ficient producers  maintain  access  to  their 
foreign  markets  In  competition  with  sub- 
sidized exporters;  and.  second,  how  do 
nations  that  find  it  necessary  for  political 
reasons  to  subsidize  domestic  production 
responsibly  control  and  dispose  of  the 
excess  production  that  results. 

The  dairy  sector  negotiations  do  not, 
at  this  nth  hour,  promise  any  solution 
of  these  two  pressing  problems.  The  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  is  clearly  In 
promoting  world  policies  to  allow  eCQclent 
producers  to  keep  and  develop  export 
markets,  and  In  Importing  whatever 
quantities  It  can  to  benefit  American 
consumers,  without  disrupting  the  do- 
mestic dairy  economy. 

But  Inertia  dominates  the  interna- 
tional scene.  There  has  been  little  prog- 
ress to  speak  of  in  the  dairy  negotiations, 
In  part  because  there  are  but  a  few  par- 
ticipants who  want  a  change  in  the  in- 
ternational status  quo,  and  New  Zealand 
has  not  concentrated  its  flre  on  the  EEC. 
which  clearly  Is  a  stumbling  block  be- 
cause of  Its  huge  surpluses.  Instead,  It 
seems  that  increased  access  to  the  UJ3. 
market  has  been  the  main  objective,  and 
TJS.  section  22  quotas  on  dairy  products, 
clearly  a  minimal  form  of  protection  in 
comparison  with  the  dairy  policies  of  the 
EEC,  have  become  a  whipping  boy. 

COKCLTT8ION — ^WHAT  PtntPOSX  IN  INmNA- 
nONAL     DADIT    NTOOTIATION 

If ,  as  Is  likely,  the  Kennedy  round  can- 
not change  world  dairy  production  and 
trade,  it  has  at  least  provided  a  base  for 
future  negotiation  in  an  area  where  prob- 
lems are  boimd  to  get  worse  before  they 
get  better.  But  the  political  will  must 
exist  in  order  to  bring  International 
change. 

This  account  of  dairy  trade  shows  the 
dairy  sector  as  a  case  study  of  what  hap- 
pens to  international  trade  when  gov- 
ernments take  control  of  national  farm 
sectors.  It  demonstrates  how  difficult  It 
is  to  conduct  international  negotiations 
when  such  conditions  exist. 

John  O.  Coppock,  In  his  book  published 
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for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
1961,  titled  "Atlantic  Agricultural  Unity: 
Is  It  Possible?"  explained  this  thought 
well  when  he  said  on  pages  30  and  31 : 

"Cleaning  up"  agriculture  and  Ite  pricing 
80  tliat  It  can  take  Its  place  In  a  generally 
competitive  system.  In  which  meful  things 
tend  to  be  produced  In  places  where  they 
can  be  produced  most  efficiently,  requires  a 
great  amount  of  national  housecleanlng.  Not 
very  much  can  be  accomplished  by  interna- 
tional negotiation  so  f ar  aa  agricultural  spe- 
cialization Is  concerned  at  this  point.  Some 
people  are  destined  to  eat  relatively  cheap 
foods  and  some  are  going  to  eat  expensive 
foods  for  some  time  to  come,  because  past 
national  policies  have  so  dictated.  Those 
policies  cannot  be  changed  radically  simply 
by  exposing  them  In  an  international  fonun. 

What  can  be  done  Internationally  at  this 
time  Is  to  agree  that  farming  should  be 
brought  back  Into  a  real,  International  eco- 
nomic world  by  some  progressive  steps  In 
the  direction  of  a  luUfled  market.  It  will 
take  a  long  time,  but  the  time  to  start  Is  now, 
and  the  place  to  start  Is  In  national  legisla- 
tures. 

MKAT 

The  UJ3.  Interest  in  negotiations  on 
meats  is  to  remove  pressure  on  U.S. 
markets  by  Imports  from  Ireland,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  But,  because 
the  United  States  has  only  Incidental 
export  Interest,  these  exporters  must  be 
ready  to  take  the  Initiative  of  pressing 
forward  negotiations.  Again,  the  focal 
point  of  the  negotiations  is  the  EEC,  and 
the  product  of  principal  concern  is  beef. 

TOK  EOLK  or  ABCKNTINA  IN  W0«U)  MKAT  TSADK 

Argentina  is  a  major  world  exporter 
but  Argentina's  markets  are  primarily 
the  European  Community  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Argentine  beef — Indeed,  beef 
from  any  country  south  of  Mexico — is  not 
sold  in  the  United  States  because  of  U.S. 
regulations  against  hoof  and  mouth  dis- 
ease. The  disease  is  carried  in  the  beef 
even  when  chilled  and  cured. 

Argentine  beef  is,  therefore,  not  sala- 
ble in  the  United  States,  but  is  salable 
in  the  Community,  which  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  this  problem,  in  part  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  European  hoof  and 
mouth  control  program.  In  Europe  cat- 
tle are  inoculated  to  make  them  im- 
mune from  the  disease;  therefore,  Im- 
ported beef  wUl  not  Infect  their  animals 
In  the  United  States,  cattle  found  with 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  are  eradicated. 
Humans  do  not  contract  hoof  and  mouth 
disease. 

WHT  Tax  unUTD  STATES  IS  A  DESIRABLE  MABKET 

In  the  negotiations  the  United  States 
would  like  to  do  what  it  can  to  help  Ar- 
gentina. Argentine  beef  Is  being  grad- 
ually excluded  from  the  Community 
market.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  an- 
other Argentine  major  market,  domestic 
meat  production  is  being  expanded  at 
artificial  prices.  The  remainder  of  the 
market  is  left  open  to  all  sellers,  and  im- 
ported meat  is  sold  there  at  dumping 
prices.  Japan  also  has  a  closed  market 
for  meat. 

Thus,  the  United  States,  the  largest 
market  for  meat  Imports,  becomes  the 
most  desirable  market  because  there  are 
no  unusual  restrictions  and  because  of 
good  prices  obtainable  here.  But  Argen- 
tina cannot  sell  to  the  United  States,  and 
It  is.  therefore,  "locked  into"  selling  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  EEC,  neither 


of  which  are  "good"  markets.  Australia, 
in  much  the  same  position  vis-a-vis  the 
United  Kingdom  and  EEC  as  Argentina, 
is  forced  out  of  the  EEC  and  United 
Kingdom  by  Argentine  exports  and 
therefore  sells  to  the  United  States. 

WORLD    FBODXJCTION    AND   TKADB 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  In 
production  of  red  meat — beef,  veal,  pork, 
mutton,  lamb,  and  goat  meat — at  19.7 
billion  pounds  in  1985.  The  U.S.S.R.  was 
second  with  16  billion  pounds,  and 
Prance,  West  Germany.  Argentina,  and 
Brazil  followed  in  that  order. 

The  largest  exporters  of  red  meat  are 
Australia  and  Denmark  which  each  ex- 
ported 1.5  billion  pounds  in  1965.  Argen- 
tlna  was  third  with  1.14  billion  and  New 
Zealand  fourth  with  1.11  billion.  These 
four  countries  accounted  for  58  percent 
of  world  exports.  By  comparison  U.S. 
red  meat  exports  of  ill  million  pounds 
are  insignificant.  But,  we  have  become 
the  world's  biggest  exporter  of  livestock 
byproducts,  such  as  tallow,  animal 
glands,  hides  and  skins,  variety  meats. 
and  lard. 

One  of  the  smallest  exporters,  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  importer  of 
beef  with  942  million  pounds  of  Imports 
in  1965,  and  the  United  States  Is  a  large 
Importer  of  ham.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  second  largest  beef  importer,  and  the 
largest  importer  of  pork,  mutton  and 
lamb. 

EEC  IMPOBT  KKSTHIcnONS 

The  Community's  market  is  the  focus 
of  the  interest  of  the  exporters — Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Denmark,  New  Zealand, 
and  Ireland.  According  to  statistics  in 
the  December  27,  1966,  edition  of  the 
Common  Market  Farm  Report,  EEC  im- 
ports of  cattle  and  beef  products  from  all 
nonmember  countries  were  $198.4  million 
in  1958.  $180.9  million  in  1961.  $496.1 
million  in  1964,  and  $567.4  million  in 
1965.  or  about  10  percent  of  the  EEC's 
agricultural  Imports  in  1965. 

The  United  States  has  little  present  In- 
terest  in  the  Community  as  a  market  al- 
though there  Is  a  potential  market  In  the 
EEC  for  U.S.  beef.  According  to  statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
U.S.  exports  of  beef  and  veal  to  the  EEC 
were  $64,000  in  1962,  $169,000  In  1963, 
$1.3  million  in  1964,  $2.6  million  In  1965. 
and  $900,000  in  1966.  But  these  exports, 
particularly  in  1964  and  1965  were  the 
result  of  EEC  Internal  shortages  rather 
than  law-priced  UJ3.  products.  In  1964 
the  EEC  lost  many  head  of  cattle  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  bad  winter  and  other  conditions. 
Thus,  in  1964  and  1965  the  EEC  needed 
meat  and  may  not  liave  enforced  Its 
restrictions  strictly. 

For  beef  and  veal  the  EEC  has  de- 
veloped a  unique  variation  of  the  variable 
levy  system  of  border  protection  called 
the  guide-price  system. 

The  guide  price,  on  which  the  pricing 
system  is  based,  is  set  at  a  level  con- 
sidered by  the  Community  to  be  remu- 
nerative to  Its  meat  producers.  It  is  not 
a  guaranteed  price  but  a  price  at  which 
governments  are  to  aim  in  any  given 
year  and  from  which  the  intervention 
price  and  the  variable  levy  are  derived. 
The  system  also  Incorporates  tariffs.  On 
April  1,  1968,  the  common  guide  price 
will  come  Into  effect  and  a  common  ex- 
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ternal  tariff  will  be  set  at  16  percent  for 
live  cattle  and  20  percent  for  red  meat. 

THE  GTHDE-PBICE   SYSTEM    EXPLAINED 

The  guide-price  system  works  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  weighted  average  of  do- 
mestic prices  exceeds  the  guide  price  by 
5  percent,  customs  duties  only  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Import.  When  the  weighted 
average  of  domestic  prices  falls  below 
the  guide  price,  a  supplementary  levy  is 
added  to  the  import  duty  to  bring  the 
price  of  the  import  even  with  the  guide 
price.  Thus,  the  supplementary  levy  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  guide 
price,  and  the  import  price  plus  customs 
duty.  Finally,  when  the  weighted  aver- 
age of  domestic  prices  is  anywhere  be- 
tween the  guide  price  and  105  percent 
of  the  guide  price,  half  the  supplemen- 
tary levy  is  added  to  the  duty. 

Trade  in  beef  and  veal  between  mem- 
ber states  of  the  EEC  will  also  be  regu- 
lated by  the  guide-price  system  until 
April  1.  1968.  The  levy  vis-a-vis  EEC 
members  is,  however,  lessened  automati- 
cally by  5  percent,  which  gives  member 
states  a  preference  within  the  Common 
Market. 

The  guide-price  system  is  complicated, 
and  extremely  restrictive,  according  to 
Argentine  exporters  who  have  experi- 
ence dealing  with  it.  Outsiders  can  en- 
ter the  EEC  market  at  relatively  low 
prices  if  the  EIEC  producers  are  continu- 
ing to  get  high  prices  on  the  market  for 
their  meat,  but  these  prices  have  been 
lowered.  "The  worst  effect  of  the  system 
Is  the  uncertainty  It  creates  about  the 
cost  of  the  exported  meat  when  it 
reaches  the  EEC. 

PSOSPBCTB — THE    EEC    AS    AN    IMPOBT    MARKET 

The  EEC  Itself  projects  that  by  1970 
It  will  require  imports  of  431J000  metric 
tons  of  beef  and  veal.  In  order  to  fill  the 
"consumption  gap."  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Economic  Research  Service 
Bulletin  139  of  February  1966,  agreed 
that  "in  the  years  after  1966  meat  con- 
sumption is  likely  to  continue  to  rise. 
In  contrast,  beef  production  Is  likely  to 
remain  below  trend  for  some  time  as 
production  recovers  from  the  recent  de- 
cline. Consequently,  for  several  years 
EEC  meat  production  will  probably  not 
be  able  to  narrow  appreciably  the  con- 
sumption gap — and  meat  imports  will 
remain  high." 

THE  U.S.  MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTA 

The  United  States  and  other  major  ex- 
porters of  the  meat  group  would  like 
to  obtain  through  negotiations  a  meat 
agreement  whereby  other  major  meat 
importers  would  provide  access  to  their 
markets  comparable  to  that  given  meat 
exporters  to  the  U.S.  market  under  the 
Uj3.  flexible  quota  system. 

The  U.S.  meat  Import  law — Public 
Law  88-«82 — passed  In  1964,  applies  to 
iresh.  chilled,  or  frozen  beef  and  veal, 
mutton,  and  goat  meat.  During  the  past 
3  years,  87  percent  of  U.S.  Imports  of 
these  meats  were  of  this  kind,  the  re- 
mainder largely  canned  meat  plus  sm^ll 
amounts  of  sausage.  In  1965  92  percent 
of  the  chilled  and  frozen  meat  Imported 
was  beef,  and  the  remaining  8  percent 
was  mutton,  veal,  and  goat  meat,  in  that 
order. 

The  TJ J8.  meat  import  law  provides  that 
the  total  amount  of  meat  imported  Into 


the  United  States  during  any  calendar 
year  after  1965  should  not  exceed  725 
million  pounds  except  as  this  quantity 
is  Increased  or  decreased  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  domestic  commercial 
production  of  these  meats.  Thus,  there  Is 
a  factor  for  growth  of  imports  In  rela- 
tion to  growth  In  consumption,  a  factor 
that  Is  not  present  in  U.S.  dairy  quotsis. 

HOW   THE  FLEXIBLE  CJS.   QUOTA   SYSTEM   WORKS 

This  base  quantity — 725.4  million 
pounds — represents  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  imported  meat  during  the  5 
years  1959-63.  By  comparison,  aver- 
age U.S.  production  of  the  same  meats 
was  15.7  billion  pounds  during  the  same 
period. 

The  U.S.  law  specifies  how  the  quota 
amount  should  be  fixed.  For  example, 
for  calendar  1964,  1965,  and  1966,  U.S. 
commercial  production  of  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  goat  was  an  average  of  19.3 
billion  ix>unds,  or  22.7  percent  more 
than  the  1959-63  average. 

To  calculate  the  quota  quantity  for 
1966,  for  example,  the  base  quantity  of 
725.4  million  pounds  was  multiplied  by 
1^27  allowing  a  resulting  "base  quota"  of 
890.1  million  pounds.  Then  the  quota 
quantity  Is  multiplied  by  110  to  arrive  at 
a  "trigger  amount"  of  979.1  million 
poimds.  The  trigger  amount  must  be 
reached  before  the  quota  comes  into  ef- 
fect. In  1966,  imports  of  meat  subject  to 
the  act  were  about  823  million  pounds. 
Foreign  meat  purchases  by  U.S.  forces  In 
EXirope  and  southeast  Asia  are  not  In- 
cluded In  these  figures. 

The  trigger  amount  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1967  is  995 
million  pounds,  on  a  base  quota  of  904.6 
million  pounds. 

ARE  U.S.  MEAT  QUOTAS  UNWARRANTED? 

The  U.S.  meat  import  quota  limit  has 
not  yet  been  reached  by  imports.  In  a 
sense  the  U.S.  quota  can  be  characterized 
as  a  mild  defensive  measure  to  Insure 
against  import  that  might  "disrupt"  the 
U.S.  market.  Given  the  world  market 
conditions  described  above  it  is  probably 
desirable  that  the  quota  remain  in  ap- 
plication. The  United  States  is  the  only 
producing  nation  that  does  not  support 
its  producers,  yet  all  over  the  world  the 
conditions  of  production  and  marketing 
are  highly  regulated.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  unfair  to  let  U.S.  producers  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  meat  imports  in  these 
circumstances.  The  US.  meat  import 
quota  is  not  offensive  in  practice  smd  in 
fact  may  be  a  good  defensive  measure, 
though  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
enacted  prevented  thorough  study  of  the 
import  problem  and  understanding  of  its 
causes. 

BALANCE  OP  U.8.  ADVANTAGES 

The  status  quo  in  world  meat  trade  is 
distinctly  harmful  to  the  exporting  coun- 
tries, and  the  United  States.  Clearly  the 
guide-price  system  has  hurt  exporters. 
According  to  the  Government  of  Argen- 
tina, the  guide-price  system  has  almost 
demolished  the  EEC  as  a  meat  export 
market,  with  the  result  that  Argentine 
meat  exports  are  directed  at  the  United 
Kingdom  market,  which  in  turn  forces 
Australian  beef  away  from  the  United 
Kingdom  into  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  U.S.  Interest  Is  clearly  involved. 
According  to  a  note  delivered  by  the 


Government  of  Argentina  to  the  EEC 
representative  in  Buenos  Aires: 

The  excessive  Increase  In  the  guiding  prices 
for  1966/67  would  inevitably  have  substan- 
tial adverse  repercussions  as  affecting  Argen- 
tine sales  of  beef  to  the  EEC  countries  .  .  . 
to  the  point  that  exports  of  beef  and  veal 
from  this  country  to  the  EEC  countries  are 
today  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

What  Is  causing  the  gravest  appre- 
hensions in  Argentina  is  the  "Increasing 
severity,  exceeding  all  reasonable  bounds, 
of  the  regulation  and  mechanisms  by 
means  of  which  imports  of  beef  by  the 
European  Common  Market  coimtries  will 
be  continued." 

The  United  States  should,  therefore, 
try  to  assist  in  efforts  to  alter  the  EEC 
system  through  negotiation  so  that  Ar- 
gentine access  is  maintained,  and  it 
diould  try  to  increase  exporters'  accesa 
to  other  markets  like  Japan.  Thus  the 
U.S.  interest  is  not  as  an  exporter,  but 
as  a  producer  and  importer  that  wants  to 
continue  to  Import  but  does  not  want  to 
become  the  only  unregulated  world  mar- 
ket, and,  therefore,  bear  the  burden  of 
the  uneconomic  practices  of  other  im- 
porters like  the  EEC. 

THE    NECOTIATINO     SITUATION 

As  In  grains  and  dairy  products,  there 
has  been  established  under  the  GATT 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee  a  meat 
group,  which  includes  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Canada.  Denmark,  EEC. 
Jaj>an,  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  Norway, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdam,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  discussions  have 
focused  on  beef  and  veal — excluding 
variety  meats — but  have  not  included 
pork.  They  seem  to  have  narrowed  now 
to  frozen  beef. 

The  initial  effort  in  the  negotiations 
was  to  obtain  a  world  market  agreement. 
Initiative  for  this  effort  came  from  the 
European  Community,  which  wanted  to 
establish  a  world  reference  price  system, 
or  a  system  based  on  the  so-called  mon- 
tant  de  soutien.  As  in  other  areas, 
therefore,  the  EEC  did  not  essentially 
observe  the  objective  of  the  negotiations 
which  was  to  achieve  greater  expansion 
of  trade,  nut  to  create  world  commodity 
arrangements. 

Other  participants  rejected  the  refer- 
ence price  system,  and  negotiations  have 
not,  therefore,  progressed  on  the  basis 
of  the  idea  of  a  world  arrangement.  The 
United  States  has  proposed  that  other 
Importers  grant  access  to  their  markets 
compsu-able  to  that  the  United  States 
gives  under  its  fiexlble  quota  system. 
This  approach  would  have  satisfied  the 
objectives  of  Australia  and  Argentina 
and  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
the  failure  to  achieve  this,  Argentina  and 
Australia  have  been  engaging  in  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  EEC  and  Japan 
which,  it  is  believed,  hold  some  hope  for 
assuring  their  access  to  these  martets. 
If  these  negotiations  promise  to  provide 
access  for  these  two  countries  and,  there- 
fore, to  relieve  Import  pressure  on  US. 
markets,  the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt to  further  them. 

EEC  SANITART  BBCULATIONS — A  POTENTIAL  NON- 
TARIVT    BARKTER 

Negotiations  with  the  EEC  have  met 
with  a  special  problem;  Community  sanl- 
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tary  regulations  regarding  Imported 
meat.  According  to  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  at  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  In  September  1965.  EEC 
wlU  require  that  other  countries  satisfy 
these  regulations  to  the  letter.  This 
creates  an  Impossible  situation.  Ambas- 
sador Roth  said: 

We  .  .  .  allow  other  countries  to  have  regu- 
lations that  would  be  of  equivalence,  would 
be  equally  effective.  But  they  do  not  have 
to  be  exactly  the  same.  And,  therefore,  we 
are  currently  having  discussions  with  the 
Community  on  this,  because  If  they  Insisted 
that  our  sanitary  regulations  have  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  theirs,  this  would  create 
an  Impossible  barrier  to  trade. 

The  EEC  Council  of  Ministers  has  not 
discussed  the  Commission's  proposed 
sanitary  regulation.  In  the  meantime, 
the  United  States  must  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  formal  assurance  from  the 
EEXU  Commission  and  from  the  member 
committees  that  United  States  and  other 
countries'  sanitary  regulations,  that  at 
least  have  equivalent  effect,  will  sufBce. 
The  United  States  has  only  a  small  ex- 
port Interest  in  meats,  but  It  Is  worth 
protecting  and  encouraging. 

TXICFKKATE  ZONE  PXOOUCTS 

With  the  completion  of  my  account 
of  the  grains,  dairy,  and  meat  sectors  I 
have  disposed  of  those  items  where  the 
tactical  aproach  of  the  Ketmedy  rovmd 
agriculture  negotiations  has  been  exclu- 
sively sectoral,  conducted  in  negotiating 
groups  convened  to  discuss  a  single  prod- 
uct or  homogeneous  group  of  products. 

Yet  many  agriculture  products,  in  sev- 
eral of  which  the  United  States  has  a 
very  large  export  interest,  remain. 
These  are  handled  for  negotiating  pur- 
poses through  the  OATT  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  another  subgroup  of  the 
GATT  Trade  Negotiations  Committee. 
The  range  of  commodities  actually 
treated  In  this  committee  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  offers  tabled,  and  on  the 
exceptions  which  are  held  in  secret  by 
the  negotiators,  and  so  the  commodities 
to  be  negotiated  hi  this  committee  are 
not  supposed  to  be  known.  But,  it  Is 
nonetheless  well  understood  that  the 
United  States  offered  duty  reductions  on 
a  very  extensive  list  of  its  agrictiltural 
Imports. 

Products  other  than  grains,  dairy, 
meat,  and  "temperate"  products  are  han- 
dled in  the  tropical  products  group, 
which  I  will  also  discuss  below.  As  Is 
true  in  the  grains,  dairy,  and  meat  sec- 
tors, the  EEC  common  agriculture  poli- 
cies are  the  single  greatest  area  of  VS. 
Interest  and  concern  in  the  Kennedy 
ro\md  negotiations  on  these  temperate 
products,  as  well  as  tropical  products. 

ITEMS  Of  n.S.  EXPORT  INTEREST 

Among  the  items  of  greatest  U5.  trade 
Interest  worth  discussing  here  are 
poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  prepa- 
rations thereof,  and  "sugar  added"  to 
catmed  and  frozen  fruit  and  fruit  Juices. 
Various  types  of  EEC  market  organiza- 
tion apply  to  these  products.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  faU  under  the  reference-price 
system,  a  variation  of  the  true  variable 
levy  system  that  I  have  not  yet  explained, 
as  does  poultry.  Tobacco,  in  which  the 
United  States  has  a  large  export  Inter- 


est might,  it  is  reported,  be  threatened 
by  creation  of  a  common  agriculture  pol- 
icy— CAP — based  on  a  system  that  would 
give  EEC  producers  a  deficiency  payment 
to  encourage  them  to  take  EEC  leaf  to- 
bacco off  the  market.  Though  the  EEC 
is  not  the  only  market  for  U.S.  export- 
ers of  the  above  products,  it  is  a  major 
market.  And  because  the  EEC  presents 
the  greatest  diEQculty  for  Improving  or 
even  maintaining  U.S.  exports  of  these 
it«ns,  much  of  the  following  discussion 
wUl  again  focus  on  the  trade  restrictive 
practices  of  the  E^EC.  I  can  only  assure 
readers  that  this  emphasis  is  fully  justi- 
fied. 

PO0LTET 

By  1962  the  economic  efficiencies  of 
XJB.  poultry  production  had  resulted  In 
large  and  increasing  volumes  of  inexpen- 
sive poultry  exports  to  the  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 
Tliere  a  large  market,  deprived,  particu- 
larly in  West  Germany,  by  high  prices, 
responded  voraciously. 

Per  capita  poultry  consumption  in  the 
Conmion  Market  countries  had  Increased 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  United 
States  between  1955  and  1960,  but  even 
by  1960  it  was  still  less  than  half  of 
per  capita  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 

StXBSTANTIAL  U.S.  KXPOBT  INTEBX8T 

UJ8.  poultry  exports  to  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  Agriculture  E>epartment  data, 
totalled  $57.4  million  in  1961;  $83.8  mil- 
Hem  in  1962;  154.2  million  in  1963;  $63.5 
million  in  1964;  $55.3  million  in  1965; 
and  $58.4  million  in  1966.  Almost  all  of 
the  increase  In  1962  was  accounted  for 
by  imports  to  West  Germany.  West 
German  poultry  Imports  jumped  from 
$22.2  million  in  1961  to  $52.6  million  In 

1962,  then  fell  back  to  $22  million  in 

1963.  At  the  same  time  that  Uie  share 
of  the  West  German  market  held  by  the 
United  States  dropped  from  31  percent 
in  1961  to  19  percent  In  1983,  the  share 
of  the  five  other  EEC  members  increased 
from  31  to  49  percent.  The  discrimina- 
tion has  particularly  affected  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  whole  "broilers"  which  accounted 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  trade  with 
the  EEC  prior  to  the  poultry  CAP,  and 
totaled  only  about  4  million  pounds  in 
1985.  U.S.  trade  Interest  in  chicken  parts 
and  turkeys  remains. 

The  poultry  levies  were  the  first  in- 
stsuice  in  which  the  effects  of  the  long- 
wanted  common  agriculture  policy  were 
witnessed,  and  it  was  a  shocking  experi- 
ence Indeed.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  take  compen- 
satory action  as  provided  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
But  the  damage  was  not  undone  by  U.S. 
compensatory  action — U.S.  poultry  ex- 
ports to  the  Community  have  dwindled 
steadily,  as  the  "great"  chicken  war  of 
1962  has  been  succeeded  by  the  "second" 
chicken  war  of  1965  to  the  present.  To- 
day, U.S.  export  markets  are  threatened 
not  only  by  subsidized  foreign  sales  in 
third  markets  but  by  possible  new  re- 
strictions on  our  markets  for  chicken 
parts  in  the  Community  Itself. 

THE  "SLUICX-OATE"  STSTKM  FOB  POXTLTET 

Hie  common  agriculture  policy  applied 
to  poultry  and  eggs  is  enforced  at  the 
border  by  the  sluice-gate  price  system. 


This  system  also  is  used  to  protect  pork 
and  a  variation  of  it,  to  protect  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Totally  the  sys- 
tem applies  to  about  19  percent  of  EEC 
agricultural  Imports  and  may  be  extended 
to  apply  to  more.  On  July  1,  1967,  intra- 
community  restrictions  will  disappear, 
and  there  will  be  a  common  market  be- 
tween members  on  pork,  eggs,  and  poul- 
try based  on  the  sluice-gate  system. 

For  the  outsider  the  sluice-gate  price 
is  a  minimum  import  price,  a  price  below 
which  imports  would  automatically  "dis- 
rupt" the  domestic  EEC  market.  There 
are  several  elements  in  the  EEC  sluice- 
gate price  system  that  make  it  different 
from  the  true  variable  levy  and  the 
guide-price  systems.  The  entire  "levy" 
under  the  sluice-gate  system  Is  made  up 
of  three  parts :  the  supplemental  or  var- 
iable levy  component;  the  fixed  "Inci- 
dence of  feed  grains"  component,  and 
the  "EEC  preference"  component.  TTie 
sluice-gate  price  itself  is  theoretically 
based  on  prices  of  the  most  efficient 
producers. 

The  supplemental  levy  Is  charged  only 
when  Imports  arrive  at  the  border  with 
freight  and  Insurance  included  in  the 
cost  and  are  cheaper  than  the  sluice-gate 
price.  The  "Incidence  of  feed  grains"  Is 
the  remainder  obtained  after  subtracting 
the  cost  of  feed  grains  in  the  EEC  market 
from  feed  grain  prices  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  third  tariff  component,  the 
"EEC  preference",  is  a  fixed  tariff  de- 
signed to  ensure  a  margin  of  preference 
to  Community  producers.  This  margin 
will  be  set  at  7  percent  of  the  sluice-gate 
price  applied  In  the  previous  year. 

HOW  THE  SLUICE-CATE  STSTEM  WOBKS 

In  theory  the  system  works  as  follows: 
When  the  c.l.f.  price  of  the  import  is 
above  the  sluice-gate  price,  only  the  fixed 
"tariff"  components,  that  Is,  the  Inci- 
dence of  feed  grains  and  the  EEC  prefer- 
ences, are  applied.  When  the  c.l.f.  price 
is  below  the  sluice-gate  price,  the  sup- 
plemental or  "variable"  levy  is  applied 
to  bring  the  c.l.f.  price  up  to  the  level 
of  the  sluice-gate  price  where  It  Is  further 
Increased  by  the  two  fixed  tariff  com- 
ponents. 

But  In  practice  the  system  has  come 
to  be  applied  differently.  Under  the  sys- 
tem, as  Initially  applied,  importers  soon 
began  to  price  their  exports  so  that  the 
ci.f.  price  would  exactly  coincide  with 
the  sluice-gate  price.  Importers  knew 
that  if  the  c.l.f.  price  was  cheaper  the 
levy  would  be  applied  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  sluice-gate  level.  They  decided 
that  they,  rather  than  the  Community, 
would  take  the  difference.  Thus  the 
sluice-gate  price  on  which  the  system 
was  based  quickly  became  artificial,  and 
the  EEC  found  it  necessary  to  find  a  new 
basing  price.  They  chose  the  Danish 
exp<Kt  price,  which  had  become  the  most 
comijetltlve  because  of  Danish  attempts 
to  retain  their  old  EEC  markets  by  con- 
tinually lowering  their  price.  Because 
the  sluice-gate  price  was  then  based  on 
the  Danish  price  it  kept  falling  too, 
squeezing  out  UJ3.  poultry  imports. 

HISTOET  OF  THE  POOT-TET  WARS 

The  attached  table  summarizes  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sluice-gate  price  system  on 
XJS.  poultry  and  egg  exports  to  the  EEC 
from  1960  to  1965: 
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U.S.  exports  of  poultry  to  the  European  Economic  Community 
[In  millions  of  doUars] 


Broilers  and  fryers. . 
Sl«w  ing  chickens.  .. 

Turkeys - 

C»niK'<l  poultry  i... 

Other     

Total 


ig«)-«l 


16.5 
«.! 
5.3 
1.3 
5.9 

35.1 


1961-62 


38.2 

10. » 

1.2 

1.7 

6.9 

65.9 


1963-S3      1963-64       1964-65 


13.1 
4.4 

7.9 

1.6 

3.2 

30.2 


12.7 
7.8 
9.6 
3.0 
2.7 

35.8 


7.0 
4.6 

118 
3.9 
3.0 

31.3 


1  Tlie  larlfl  on  canned  poultry  is  bound  onder  O.A.T.T.  at  21  percent  ad  valorem. 
Source:  U.S.D.A.,  "Foreign  Agrlcultutal  Trade  of  the  United  States." 


It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  U.S. 
exports  to  EEC  have  been  severely  re- 
strained. Not  only  has  the  United  States 
lost  EEC  sales,  so  also  has  Denmark. 
West  Germany's  suppliers  are  now  other 
EEC  members,  primarily  the  Dutch, 
whose  broiler  shipments  to  West  Ger- 
many climbed  from  85  million  pounds 
in  1963  to  nearly  200  million  poimds  in 
1966.  or  70  percent  of  German  broiler 
Imports,  as  compared  to  37  percent  in 
1963.  EEC  members  supplied  92  percent 
of  the  West  German  imports  by  1966. 
ErrECT  or  vs.  retaliation 

That  the  United  States  took  compen- 
satory action  against  the  EEC  poultry 
levies  consistent  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Is  well  known. 
Acting  on  the  judgment  of  a  GATT 
panel  that  the  value  of  U.S.  trade  af- 
fected by  the  restrictions  on  poultry 
amounted  to  $26  million,  the  President, 
under  authority  in  section  102  of  the 
1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  in  accord 
with  article  XXVII(3)  of  the  general 
agreement  itself,  proclaimed  that  tariff 
concessions  made  under  trade  agree- 
ments on  brandy,  trucks,  dextrine,  and 
potato  starch  were  suspended.  Under 
the  most-favored-nation  principle  these 
suspensions  or  increases  of  duty  applied 
to  all  suppliers  of  these  items.  But  it 
was  made  clear  at  the  time  that  the  tariff 
concessions  were  suspended,  not  with- 
drawn, and  that  they  can  be  reinstated 
when  access  for  U.S.  poultry  is  restored. 

The  drawback  of  this  type  of  retalia- 
tory action  is  that  it  does  not  hurt  the 
foreign  sector  being  protected  from  im- 
ports and  does  not  help  the  domestic 
Industry  being  harmed.  U.S.  retaliatory 
action  did  not  improve  U.S.  poultry  ac- 
cess, Instead,  it  in  a  sense  "wiped  the 
slate  clean."  The  EEC's  outlandish 
poultry  levies  and  internal  policies  re- 
main in  force.  The  U.S.  retaliatory  ac- 
tion principally  hurt  sales  in  the  United 
States  of  Volkswagen  buses  and  helped 
U.S.  bus  manufacturers.  The  tough  U.S. 
stand  has  certainly  not  altered  the  atti- 
tude of  the  EEC  toward  subsidizing  its 
poultry  exports,  imfairly  preempting 
third  country  poultry  export  markets, 
and  thoroughly  disrupting  the  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  world  trade  in  poultry. 

THX  POLITICS  or  GLUT 

The  result  of  the  poultry  CAP,  the  ex- 
clusion of  low-price  imports,  and  the 
maintenance  of  high  internal  prices,  has 
been  ungovernable  siutjIus  and  market 
disruption,  and,  in  France,  even  rioting. 

Shielded  by  the  import  levy,  and  fur- 
ther encouraged  by  rapid  technological 
advances,  broiler  output  in  the  Com- 
munity  has   expanded    rapidly.     West 


German  broiler  production  nearly  quad- 
rupled since  1962,  Netherlands  produc- 
tion Increased  three  times,  and  French 
poultry  meat  production  grew  by  about 
100,000  metric  tons  in  1966  alone,  or  by 
one-fourth  over  the  previous  year's  pro- 
duction. Italian  production  almost 
doubled  from  1962  to  1966. 

Production  surges  combined  with  low 
rates  of  increase  of  domestic  consump- 
tion have  resulted  in  decreasing  prices  to 
producers.  Netherlsmds  has  become  the 
most  competitive  supplier.  Even  so, 
prices  to  Netherlands  producers  dropped 
to  about  18  cents  in  the  fall  of  1966, 
while  export  prices  fell  only  to  about  32 
cents  In  Germany  after  payment  of  the 
German  duty  and  a  turnover  tax.  This 
price  is  lower  even  than  German  pro- 
ducers can  offer.  It  is  well  below  the  39 
cents  the  French  can  offer  in  Germany. 
The  result  Is  tliat  German  and  French 
producers  in  particular  have  lost  their 
biggest  internal  market,  and  they  have 
generated  large  surpluses.  To  dispose  of 
these  surpluses  export  subsidy  programs 
using  the  most  offensive  system,  auto- 
matic subsidies,  have  been  launched. 

OVERPRODUCTION   BRINGS   EXPORT   BTTBSIOY,   BITB- 
SIST    BRINGS    WORLD    MARKET   DISRUPTION 

In  1966  German  broilers  were  exported 
to  Switzerland  for  the  first  time  under  a 
subsidy  of  over  9  cents  a  pound,  which 
was  increased  by  a  temporary  amount 
of  4.5  cents  a  pound.  Thus  German, 
French,  Netherlands,  and  Belgian  ex- 
porters are  now  permitted  to  pay  a  total 
of  13.6  cents,  11.3  cents,  and  10.7  cents  a 
pound  respectively  on  subsidized  exports 
to  nonmembers. 

And  Danish  exporters,  in  order  to  keep 
their  markets  against  low  Dutch,  French, 
and  Belgian  prices  of  20  to  21  cents  per 
pound  offered  in  the  Swiss  and  Greek 
markets,  have  been  forced  to  lower  their 
export  prices  and  reuse  the  home  market 
fee  levied  on  domestically  consumed 
poultry.  As  a  direct  result  between  1962 
and  1966  the  U.S.  share  of  Swiss  poultry 
meat  imports  declined  from  51  percent  to 
about  7  percent  and  from  51  percent  to 
12  percent  of  the  market  in  Greece. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse was  to  subsidize  its  exports  to 
Swiss  and  other  markets.  No  U.S.  ex- 
port subsidies  were  paid  in  1966,  however, 
and  because  of  higher  UJ5.  prices  the 
spread  between  the  U,S.  price  SLnd  foreign 
prices  became  so  great  that  the  cost  of 
the  subsidy  would  have  been  too  great. 
Now,  however,  U.6.  poultry  prices  seem 
to  be  weakening.  There  may  again  be 
pressure  from  U.S.  producers  to  subsidize 
poultry  exports.  This  should  not  be  done 
without    first    considering    what    U.S. 


policy  in  the  farm  sector  should  be  after 
the  Kennedy  roimd. 

HOW    THE    CONSUMER    BUrrEBS — A    BETTIX    XEO 
POUCT 

Much  of  the  chaos  in  the  EEC  poultry 
market  would  probably  have  been 
avoided  had  consumer  prices  been  kept 
low.  This  is  reflected  in  consumption 
patterns.  Most  probably  German  and 
other  EEC  producers  could  have  experi- 
enced growth  of  domestic  markets  had 
they  kept  import  charges  reasonable  and 
had  they4>assed  on  production  cost  re- 
ductions to  consumers.  Instead,  con- 
sumer price  levels  have  been  Increased 
under  the  poultry  CAP  by  about  5  cents  ^ 
a  poimd  since  mid- 1962,  production  has 
expanded  rapidly  and  surpluses  have 
been  relieved  by  subsidized  exports,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States  and  Denmark.  The  EEC  con- 
sumer has  borne  the  high  cost  of  subsidy 
and  protection,  much  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

The  story  of  the  poultry  market  is  an 
old  one  in  essence.  It  is  a  case  study  of 
economic  inefficiencies  that  can  result 
when  policy  is  dictated  by  a  misguided 
conception  of  the  national  interest  as 
deference  to  the  short-term  interests  of 
farm  sectors. 

NEGOTIATING   DEADLOCK 

The  EEC  market  situation  is  reflected 
in  the  nature  of  the  EEC  Kennedy  round 
offers  on  poultry  and  eggs,  which  it 
finally  tabled  as  late  as  December  22, 
1966.  The  EEC  offer,  which  I  caimot 
describe  in  detail  here,  was  made  entirely 
in  terms  of  its  own  system.  It  does  not 
represent  any  dollar  value  to  the  United 
States;  it  does  not  reduce  the  level  of 
protection.  The  United  States  has  rep- 
resented to  the  Community  that  this  is 
not  an  acceptable  offer,  either  in  com- 
mercial terms,  or  in  terms  of  the  agreed 
objectives  of  the  Kennedy  round  negoti- 
ations. 

The  Community  attitude  toward  UJS. 
poultry  exports  is  perhaps  demonstrated 
by  the  French  position  on  UJ3.  chickens. 
France  wlD  not  permit  importation  of 
our  chickens  allegedly — and  amusingly — 
because  they  believe  they  carry  hor- 
mones damaging  to  the  health  and 
virility  of  the  French  male.  This  fear  is 
related  to  U.S.  feeding  practices  which 
use  antibiotics  and  hormones  to  produce 
large,  healthy  chickens.  The  Froich 
claim,  which  cannot  be  proven,  has  been 
a  meaningful  psychological  other-than- 
tarlff  barrier.  As  a  point  of  fact,  the 
U.S.  poultry  industry  has  refrained  from 
using  any  hormones  that  could  have  such 
harmful  effects. 

WHAT    U.S.    OBJZCnVES    SHOULD    BE 

The  U.S.  objective  is  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient reduction  in  the  total  amount  of 
EEC  protection  so  as  to  make  our  poul- 
try again  competitive  in  EEC  markets. 
We  should  also  want  to  make  an  agree- 
ment that  would  enable  us  to  cease  sub- 
sidizing our  own  exports  to  third  mar- 
kets by  minimizing  and  controlling,  or 
"binding"  the  element  of  export  subsi- 
dization permitted  by  the  EEC,  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  agreement  that 
there  wUl  be  no  export  subsidization  at 
all.      Otber    non-EEC    exporters    who 
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subsidize  exports  should  be  Included  In 
such  an  agreement. 

Effective  rates  of  protection  provided 
by  the  sluice-gate  system  for  at  least 
West  Germany,  as  expressed  in  percent- 
ages, are  now  very  high — imconscionably 
high.  For  example,  the  percentage 
equivalent  duty  for  broilers  is  50  per- 
cent, for  stewers  is  70  percent,  for  chick- 
en backs  and  necks  is  100  percent.  Sim- 
ple economics  should  dictate  to  the  Com- 
munity the  wisdom  of  modifying  its  CAP 
on  poultry  to  introduce  lower  consimier 
prices  and  more  efficient  use  of  resources 
in  the  farm  sector. 

The  United  States  does  not  ask  for  any 
tjTJe  of  favored  entry  to  EEC  markets. 
We  ask  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  com- 
mercial markets  in  strong,  industrialized 
economies.  We  do  not  subsidize  our  own 
poultry  production.  It  is  efficient  be- 
cause it  has  become  highly  scientific. 
There  can  be  no  valid  argument  that  it 
is  necessary  to  subsidize  EEC  poultry  be- 
cause U.S.  poultry  production  is  artifi- 
cially competitive. 

The  EEC  defense  to  United  States  and 
other  nations'  criticisms  is  that  the 
sluice-gate  price  system  has  encouraged 
greater  Commimity  production,  which 
acts  as  a  dynamic  Income  factor  within 
the  Community,  creating  more  imports 
than  it  displaces  in  the  long  run.  How- 
ever, this  argument  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  evidence.  Facts  are  that  it  has  en- 
couraged an  overexpanslon  of  produc- 
tion In  the  Community. 

A  second  argument  is  that  the  United 
States  has  more  than  compensated  for  its 
loss  In  the  poultry  import  market 
through  Its  augmented  exports  of  feed 
grains  used  to  feed  poultry  in  Europe. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  at  best  a  su- 
perficial and  meaningless  argument.  A 
country  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
export  any  product  which  it  produces 
efficiently. 

The  goal  of  all  nations'  import  and 
export  poUcies  should  be  to  Introduce 
greater  economic  efficiency  In  the  flow  of 
trade  and  the  use  of  economic  resources. 
We  cannot  seek  to  justify  extreme  distor- 
tion In  one  area  because  it  produces  in- 
creased exports  in  another.  The  Ken- 
nedy round  should  be  seen  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  fair  competition,  based  on  pro- 
duction efficiencies,  and  these  considera- 
tions should  apply  to  poultry  trade  as 
well  as  to  trade  In  all  other  farm  com- 
modities, and  in  industrial  products. 

rSUITS  AND  VZOETABLES 

U.S.  exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  preparations  thereof  are  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  total  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  In  1965,  exports  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  $468  million  and  in  1966 
exports  were  $491  million. 

Rapid  economic  growth  and  Increased 
purchasing  power  in  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  have  stkniilated  the  demand  for 
fruits  in  these  areas,  but  Increased  self- 
sufficiency  In  EEC  fruit  production  has 
limited  the  expcmsion  of  U.S.  exports. 
Further,  fruit  production  for  export  has 
been  increased  by  Australia,  South  Afri- 
ca, Japan,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Greece, 
Argentina,  and  Chile,  thus  narrowing  the 
U.S.  market. 

Improved  transportation  and  increased 
purchasing  power  In  the  industrialized 


coimtries  have  encouraged  U.S.  exports 
of  vegetables  and  preparations.  Canada 
continues  to  be  the  best  foreign  market 
for  our  vegetables  because  of  its  proxi- 
mity. Exports  of  canned  fruits  and 
canned  vegetables  declined  from  1965, 
fruits  declined  by  $7.5  million  and  vege- 
tables by  $3.6  million  probably  as  a  re- 
sult of  poor  crops  and  shortage  supplies 
in  1964  and  1965. 

EUROPEAN    ECONOMIC    COMMUNITY    AS    MARKEI 
FOR  U.S.  PBODUCTION 

After  Canada,  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  the  biggest  importer  of 
U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables.  European 
Economic  Community  Imports  from  the 
United  States  were  $91.1  million  in  1962, 
$97.3  million  in  1963.  $84.5  million  in 
1964.  $99.6  million  in  1965.  and  $87  mil- 
lion in  1966.  Of  total  EEC  imports  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  estimated  at  $480 
million  in  1964,  the  United  States  had  a 
large  share,  about  one-quarter. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for 
only  about  8  percent  of  the  Community's 
agricultural  imports  in  1964  and  1965. 
The  EEC  can  supply  its  consumption 
needs  in  vegetables  but  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  in  fruits.  In  the  period  1962-63. 
EEC  vegetable  consumption  was  less  than 
production;  fruit  production  was  about 
3  million  tons  less  than  consumption. 
Thus,  if  market  conditions  in  the  EEC 
are  allowed  to  prevail,  a  good  market  for 
foreign  fruit  suppliers  will  continue. 

EEC    COMMON    AGRICULTURE    POUCT    FOR    mUITB 
AND  VEGETABLES 

The  CAP  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  es- 
tablished by  Community  regulation  23. 
is  the  reference  price  system,  a  variation 
of  the  sluice-gate  system  described  above 
as  it  applies  to  poultry. 

Initially,  the  Community  did  not  in- 
tend to  adopt  price  controls  and  import 
controls  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  But, 
In  demonstration  of  the  theory  that  Com- 
munity policy  seeks  the  highest  common 
denominator  of  protection  among  its 
members,  the  reference  price  system  was 
adopted  on  July  1,  1965,  at  Italy's  in- 
sistence. As  part  of  the  Community 
agreement  in  December  1964  on  the  uni- 
fied grains  price,  Italy  extracted  from 
her  partners  an  agreement  In  principle 
to  strengthen  the  reference  price  system 
in  order  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
her  fruits  and  vegetables  produced. 

There  remains  strong  opposition  to 
higher  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  in  Bene- 
lux and  Germany,  but  the  modifications 
introduced  in  the  system  in  1965  have  in 
fact  resulted  in  higher  prices.  Thus  the 
future  possibility  that  compensatory 
levies  will  be  applied  to  United  States 
and  other  imports  becomes  greater, 
especially  because  the  method  of  calcu- 
lation of  the  reference  price  contains  a 
built-in  upward  bias  If  the  system  is  ef- 
fectively to  increase  consumer  prices  In 
the  EEC. 

NATURE  OF  THE  XXTERENCE  PRICE  BT8TEM 

The  "reference  price"  in  the  system 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  plays  a 
role  similar  to  the  sluice-gate  price  in  the 
common  agriculture  policies  for  pork, 
eggs,  and  poultry — it  is  a  minimiiTn  im- 
port price. 

The  reference  price  is  calciilated  on 
the  average  price  over  a  3-year  period 


In  those  producer  markets  in  the  Com- 
munity where  price  levels  are  the  lowest. 

If  a  product  is  imported  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  reference  price  a  levy  is 
added  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  reference  price  and  a  calculated  entry 
price  for  the  imported  product.  This 
price  Is  based  on  previously  recorded 
prices  in  certain  EEC  internal  markets 
in  several  immediately  preceding  days. 

The  system  operates  in  such  a  way  that 
the  exporter  can  never  know  the  amount 
of  the  levy  that  will  be  added  by  the 
time  the  import  reaches  the  EEC.  And 
the  levy  is  discriminatory — that  is,  it 
does  not  apply  across  the  board  to  all 
imports  of  the  item  from  all  countries, 
only  to  the  "offending"  shipments.  To 
date  levies  have  not  been  applied  to  U.S. 
exports. 

Therefore,  the  system  as  now  operated 
violates  article  I  of  GATT  requiring  that 
signatories  adhere  to  the  most-favored- 
nation  rule.  This  situation  has  implica- 
tions which  are  troublesome  for  the 
United  States.  Were  we  to  act  to  elim- 
inate this  illegal  discrimination  the  levy 
would  no  doubt  be  applied  to  all  imports. 
Then,  it  is  feared,  we  would  be  caught 
in  the  same  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  poultry.  Low-cost  Mediter- 
ranean suppliers  of  fruits  would  take  the 
role  of  Derunark  in  the  system,  and  we 
would  be  squeezed  out  of  our  markets. 

HOW   U.S.    EXPORTS    WILL    BE    AFFECTED 

Fresh  fruits  of  primary  U.S.  export  in- 
terest are  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruits, 
and  apples.  Grapefruits  are  excluded 
from  the  reference  price  system  but  the 
other  three  fruits  are  included.  In  no 
case  has  a  compensatory  levy  under  the 
reference  price  system  been  applied  to  a 
shipment  of  these  fruits,  though  it  is 
thought  that  at  one  point  during  the 
summer  of  1966  the  Import  price  of  the 
U.S.  lemons  actually  fell  low  enough  to 
trip  the  trigger  on  the  system  and  allow 
a  compensatory  levy  to  be  Imposed. 

But  EEC  did  not  take  this  step.  It  is 
not  even  known  with  certainty  that  the 
U.S.  price  fell  below  the  reference  price. 
Though  the  landed  duty-paid  prices  of 
U.S.  lemons  are  normally  higher  than 
those  of  Italy,  a  favorable  reputation  and 
internal  shortages  in  the  EEC  market 
have  enabled  the  United  States  to  sus- 
tain its  high-volume  sales.  Of  course. 
the  essential  reason  why  compensatory 
levies  have  not  been  used  is  that  prices 
of  U.S.  fruit  delivered  in  the  EEC  mar- 
kets are  normally  higher  than  Commu- 
nity prices. 

The  position  of  TJS.  exporters,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  U.S.  National  Fruit  Ex- 
pert Council,  is  that  the  reference  price 
system,  if  not  illegal  and  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  OATT,  Is  certainly  contrary  to 
its  spirit.  The  system  produces  un- 
certainties as  to  what  the  landed  duty- 
paid  costs  of  agricultural  imports  will  be, 
and  as  a  practical  matter  will  likely  lead 
to  diminished  agricultural  imports  into 
the  Community  from  non-EEC  sources. 

The  reference  price  system  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  requires  such  an 
extensive  market  Information  system 
that  for  importers  to  know  market  con- 
ditions would  require  the  United 
States — and  other  interested  govern- 
ments— to  maintain  a  data  collection 
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agency  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Com- 
munity. What  this  means  for  trade  ne- 
gotiations is  important.  It  means  that, 
though  the  EEC  might  give  us  bindings 
on  reference  prices  we  could  never  know 
whether  the  EEC  is  in  practice  observing 
its  commitments. 

Further,  GATT  tariff  negotiation 
agreements  are  not  suited  to  dealing  with 
flexible,  ever-changing  systems.  Tradi- 
tionally they  register  negotiated  changes 
in  fixed  percentage  figures  only.  So 
GATT  does  not  police  its  own  agree- 
ments. 

Still  another  drawback  is  that  the 
"alarm  clock"  of  the  international  trad- 
ing ssrstem,  the  commercial  traders 
themselves,  will  not  realize  the  causes  of 
changes  in  prices.  They  might  not  sound 
the  alarm  to  their  governments  because 
they  might  tend  to  accept  certain  costs 
as  costs  of  doing  business. 

NI0OTIATTON8    IN     THE    KENNEDT    BOUND 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that 
the  EEC  offer,  tabled  as  late  as  December 
22, 1966,  is  to  bind  In  GATT  the  reference 
prices  for  1966  to  1968,  increased  by 
about  9  percent. 

This  offer  cannot  be  considered  satis- 
factory. In  effect  It  consists  of  a  bind- 
ing of  the  reference  prices,  but  only  tem- 
porarily, and  only  after  they  have  been 
Increased  by  9  percent  to  make  them 
more  likely  to  rise  above  Import  prices 
perhaps,  it  is  reported,  as  a  sop  to  Italy. 

The  offers  are  agsdn  made  entirely  in 
terms  of  the  EEC  system,  a  system  which 
is  not  acceptable  imder  GATT  rules,  nor 
acceptable  in  economic  terms.  If  the 
United  States  cannot  succeed  in  modify- 
ing the  system  in  a  meaningful  way  per- 
haps the  best  course  would  be  to  indicate 
to  the  EEC  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
seek  redress  under  GATT. 

Such  action  is  possible  in  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  sector  because  in  the  Dil- 
lon round  the  United  States  obtained 
bindings  on  EEC  rates  of  duty  on  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  except  lemons.  If 
the  amount  of  the  levy  rises  about  14  per- 
cent then  the  EEC  would  in  effect  be 
violating  these  bindings  and  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  seek  re- 
dress in  GATT. 

The  United  States  is  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There 
are  no  support  programs,  though  on  oc- 
casional and  infrequent  InstMices  when 
there  have  been  unusually  heavy  crops. 
Government  has  purchased  to  prevent 
glut.  The  threat  to  the  U.S.  producer's 
export  market  in  the  EEC  is  evident  and 
unwarranted. 

SUOAR   ADDED 

Closely  related  to  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  sector  is  the  problem  of  pro- 
posed variable  levies  on  "sugar  added" 
to  canned,  frozen,  or  preserved  fruits 
and  fruit  Juices  imported  by  the  EEC. 
This  is  a  difficult  and  complex  problem, 
and  it  relates  to  an  issue  unsolved  in 
the  Dillon  roimd.  It  is  of  Importance 
for  U.S.  agriculture  because  it  affects 
U.S.  exports  amoimtlng  to  about  $40 
million  a  year. 

U.S.    EXPORT    STAKE    AND    GOOD    POTENTIAL 

U.S.  exports  of  canned  fruit  to  the 
Community  were  led  by  peaches  worth 
$14.6  million  in  1965,  canned  pineapples 
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worth  $9.9  million  and  canned  fruit 
cocktail  exports  worth  $1.7  million.  All 
canned  fmit  exports  were  valued  at  $35.9 
million  in  1965,  and  exports  of  frozen 
cherries  rose  from  almost  nil  in  1964, 
to  $847,000  in  1965  with  estimates  of 
good  growth  potential. 

Other  European  countries  levy  duties 
on  sugar  added  but  they  are  not  exces- 
sive. Sweden  levies  a  duty  of  43  cents 
per  pound  of  sugar  added  only  to  fruit 
juices,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  a 
minimal  charge,  as  does  Norway.  The 
dutiable  treatment  of  sugar  added,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  real  problem  only  with 
relation  to  the  European  Commimity. 

THREAT   OP  FUTURE   INJURY 

In  August  1966  the  Commission  an- 
nounced that  an  additional  duty  would 
be  levied  on  sugar  added,  and  that  the 
duty  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  variable 
levy.  The  Conununlty  has  never  final- 
ized the  proposal:  it  remains  a  shadow 
in  the  background.  Were  it  to  be  final- 
ized, present  fixed  import  duties  would 
be  converted  into  variable  levies  which 
would  be  responsive  to  changes  in  the 
world  price  of  sugar.  This  would  be 
highly  destructive  to  U.S.  export  trade, 
since  the  exporter  would  never  be  able  to 
calculate  the  rate  of  levy  applicable  to 
his  fruit  when  it  reached  European 
ports. 

SOME   DILLON    ROUND    LEFTOVERS 

In  brief  the  sugar  added  problem  came 
about  as  follows:  In  the  Dillon  round 
the  United  States  attempted  to  negotiate 
with  the  EEC  the  rate  of  duty  that  would 
apply  to  sugar  added  to  canned  and 
frozen  fruit  and  jixices.  The  EEC 
wanted  to  generalize  the  taxation  of 
sugar  added,  at  that  time  used  only  by 
Benelux,  to  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  it  wanted  to  tax  the  sugar 
added  to  that  canned  fruit  at  the  full 
rate  by  which  it  taxed  imported  sugar,  or 
80  percent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  the 
graduated  rates  provided  for  under  the 
Benelux  tariff. 

The  result  of  negotiations  In  the  Dillon 
round  was  that  the  sugar  added  taxation 
was  generalized  and  incorporated  In  the 
common  external  tariff — CXT — and  that 
the  80-percent  rate  was  agreed  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  sugar  added,  in  exchange  for 
an  element  of  "tolerance"  of  6  percent 
of  the  sugar  added  to  natural  sugar  In 
canned  fruit,  and  a  reduction  by  several 
percentage  points  in  the  common  exter- 
nal tariff  on  certain  items. 

"sugar    ADDS)"   EZFLAINEO 

The  EEC  has  never  applied  the  80  per- 
cent ad  valorem  rate  to  the  sugar  added 
content  of  imported  caimed  and  frozen 
fruit  and  fruit  juices,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  could  have  done  so.  If  it  were 
to  do  so,  the  result  would  be  a  relatively 
slight  Increase  in  the  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent of  the  duty  on  canned  fruits.  For 
example,  the  increase  on  a  case  of 
canned  fruit  cocktail  with  13  percent 
sugar  added  above  the  natural  siigar 
content  would  be  from  about  25  to  about 
27  percent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  variable  levy  were  also  to  be  ap- 
plied then  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
protection  would  be  about  33  percent  for 
the  same  case  of  canned  fruit  cocktail. 
This  would  be  an  effective  Increase  of 


about  8  percentage  points  and  It  would 
be  a  variable  levy.  The  effect  on  UJ3.  ex- 
porters would  be  serious. 

The  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  lat- 
ter example  is  found  in  the  amount  of 
the  variable  levy.  The  levy  Is  calculated 
on  the  difference  between  the  EEC 
threshold  price  and  the  world  price  at 
any  given  moment  in  time.  This  differ- 
ence, when  assessed  on  the  amount  of  the 
sugar  added  in  the  case  of  canned  fruit, 
would  yield  a  larger  duty.  It  will  cw- 
tainly  do  so  if  internal  support  prices 
for  sugar  in  the  EEC  remain  as  high  as 
they  have  been.  Its  result  would  be  that 
U.S.  processors,  besides  paying  the  UJB. 
price  for  each  pound  of  sugar  In  a  case 
of  fruit  would  also  have  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional element  representing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  world  price  and  the 
EEC  price  of  the  same  sugar. 

U.S.    NEGOTIATING    POSITION 

The  U.S.  fruit  industry  stands  to  be 
harmed  by  the  EEC  proposal.  The  U.S. 
fniit  and  vegetable  industry  and  Uie 
carming  industry  are  not  supported  by 
U.S.  domestic  farm  F>olicy.  It  is  an  effi- 
ciently operated,  economical  industry. 
Therefore,  Eur(H>eans  cannot  make  a 
case  that  their  protective  devices  are 
somehow  justified  by  the  existence  of 
U.S.  supports  which  artificially  stimulate 
U.S.  production  and  therefore  exports. 

The  United  States  seeks  a  reduction  in 
the  present  duty  which  Is  bound  at  25 
percent,  and  an  exemption  from  levies  of 
a  reasonable  tolerance  reduction  in  trade 
barriers;  rather  than  accept  the  EEC 
system,  the  U.S.  interest  would  most 
clearly  be  to  Invoke  remedies  imder 
GATT,  even  given  the  drawbacks  of 
item-by-ltem  retaliation.  The  effect  of 
the  variable  levy  on  sugar  added  in  each 
case  would  be  an  effective  increase  of 
CXT  rates  bound  to  the  United  States  on 
a  most-favored-nation  basis  and  formal- 
ized in  the  Dillon  round  of  GATT  nego- 
tiations. Other  countries  maintain  bar- 
riers on  U.S.  caimed  fruit  exports. 
Canned  fruit  cocktail  has  been  a  par- 
ticiilar  problem  in  the  past  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

NEW    EMPHASIS   ON    TRADE   NEGOTIATIONS    WITH 
DEVELOPING   COUNTRIES 

Awareness  in  the  United  States  of  the 
need  to  shape  future  GATT  trade  nego- 
tiations to  encompass  trade  problems  of 
less  developed  countries — LJXJ's — re- 
sulted In  Congress  enacting  new  author- 
ity in  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  for 
this  purpose.  The  new  provisions  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  enter  nego- 
tiations with  the  LDC's  to  increase  their 
exports,  but  also  allowed  a  certain  flexi- 
bility in  the  requirement  for  reciprocal 
concessions  from  the  LDC's  themselves. 

AUTHORITT    TO    NEGOTIATE    SPBCIALLT    ON 
TROPICAL    PBODUCn     (SEC.  913) 

The  new  authority  for  treatment  of 
LDC  trade  is  contained  in  article  213  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act — ^Public  Law 
87-794 — relating  to  tropical  agricultural 
and  forestry  c(»nmoditles.  It  provides 
that  for  articles  for  which  the  President 
determines  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  world  production  is  grown  between 
20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees 
south  latitude,  the  President  can  reduce 
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the  U.S.  rate  of  duty  by  more  than  50 
percent  upon  certain  conditions. 

The  conditions  are:  First,  that  the  like 
article  is  not  produced  In  significant 
quantities  In  the  United  States;  second, 
that  the  EEC  "has  made  a  commitment 
with  respect  to  duties  or  other  Import 
restrictions  which  Is  likely  to  assure  ac- 
cess for  such  article  to  the  markets  of 
the  European  Economic  Community," 
and  that  such  access  given  by  the  EEC 
must  be  comparable  to  the  access  the 
United  States  give  the  article;  and  third, 
that  EEC  will  accord  the  ssune  degree  of 
access  for  the  products  of  all  free  world 
countries.  A  further  provision  In  the 
1962  Trade  Act  was  that  reductions  of 
tariffs  under  section  213  need  not  be 
staged  over  a  5-year  period,  a  "staging" 
that  Is  required  for  otber  tariff  reduc- 
tions. 

Section  213  therefore  had  a  dual  pur- 
pose. By  giving  the  United  States  the 
power  to  allow  certain  LDC  exports  to 
enter  the  market  duty  free  without 
staging,   it   would   pressxire   the   Com- 


munity to  give  such  exports  slmllar 
treatment.  Second.  It  would  have 
negated  discrimination  against  non- 
members  of  the  Community's  Yaounde 
Convention,  the  treaty  under  which 
18  African  countries  have  become 
economically  associated  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Community. 

TABXrr    COMMISSIOK     MAKSOWS     SCOPE     OF 
NEGOTTABLX  TBOPICAL   PEODUCTS 

Section  213  directed  that  the  Presi- 
dent act  on  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  when  determining  the  items 
in  the  UJ3.  Tariff  Schedule  were  subject 
to  negotiated  reduction  under  the  sec- 
tion 213  authority.  When  It  made  Its 
determination,  the  Tariff  Commission 
applied  the  criteria  in  the  law  strictly. 
Only  36  tariff  Items,  of  relatively  small 
trade  value,  were  determined  to  be  eli- 
gible for  section  213  negotiation.  These 
were  published  In  the  so-called  public 
list  In  October  1963.  A  list  of  these 
tropical  products  follows,  including  U.8. 
rate  of  duty  and  amount  of  Import  trade 
in  each  Item  in  1964: 


TEA  sec.  21S  items 


TSUSNa 


136.00 

146.08 

146.14 

146.16 

146.42 

146.44... 1. 

148.S0 

147.80 

147  J« 

14t.«0 

148.66 

175.08 

176.10 

176.11 

176.12 

178.24 

175.J7 

J7S.3U 

17fl.86 

H8.18. 

188.22 

188.38 

183.10 

193.15 

202.36 

222.15 

435.40 

4.S2.2I) 

452.22 

462.52 

452.64 

462.88 


Article 


Dasheens— b«ah,  chLU«d  or  frosen 

Coconut  meat — shredded  and  desiccated IIIIIII" II  "H 

Braxil  nnts— not  shelled '".        "'"    * 

Cashews— not  shelled "I1I"'1!"H  'S. 

Brazil  nuts— shelled,  blanch,  or  otherwise  prepared'or'prMerTei.IiriHII.."!"" 

Cashews — shelled,  blanch,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved "     ~ 

Cashew  apples,  sapodiUas,  etc.— ITeeh,  preiMted  or  preaerTed.IIIIl'II ""S.' 

Guavas— fresh,  prepared  or  preserved —-III  V.'.V 

Quavas — otherwise  prepared  or  preserved "    "     '"*       ~ 

Papayas— Cresb '.W.'".       ~  *"" 

Papayas — prepared  or  prteerved ' '"""" 

Copra— entered  during  special  prodamatiaa  pwiod  or  altw  Juiyiiwil 

Copra— entered  on  or  before  July  3, 1974,  when  no  tpeeUl  proclAmatlon  ta  eflM' 

Copra— product  of  rhlllpplnee  or  of  the  trust  territory 

Copra — product  elsewhere  than  Philippines  or  of  th«  tiiut  terrltwy 

Kapok  seed 

PalJn  nut  kemela. .  * 

Do .  •    ' 

PahnoU.-.,. 


Batams.  eofMilM. 

Baisvns,  t<uQ 

Onm  arable '..'".'". 

Tonka  beans 

Vanilla  beans 

Hardwood 

8pUt  bamboo 

Coco  leaves.  ....„„„_„ 

Clove  oil 

Comralnt  and  peppermint  oU. 

PatcboulioU 

Sandalwood  oil 

Vetlvert  oil. 


Total  U.S. 
Impons  (1964) 


S1S5.322 

16, 616, 660 

2,666,390 

87.723 

6.339,106 

33,422,811 

^818 


63.350 
20,806 
76,894 


48,131,221 


627.049 

16,044 

118,391 

3,974,776 

67.703 

7,668,400 

1.  720, 375 

39.743 

398,724 

821,801 

217.268 

386.146 

923,253 

1, 304. 650 


The  unimportance  of  this  tropical 
products — section  213 — ^llst  minimized 
one  of  the  great  chances  to  Increase  ac- 
cess for  LDC  primary  products  and  elim- 
inate EEC  discrimination  In  favor  of  Its 
associated  African  countries.  Certainly 
Congress  intended  that  section  213  be 
used  in  a  meaningful  way.  The  fault 
probably  lies  in  the  Trade  Act's  defini- 
tion of  "tropical  products"  not  in  the 
Tariff  Commission's  "stingyness."  The 
usefulness  of  section  213  is  further  lim- 
ited by  the  EEC's  present  unwillingness 
to  grant  equivalent  concessions  to  LDC's 
and  its  reluctance  to  abandon  its  trade 
preferences  for  Its  African  associates. 
rm  FatCDTT  anrHOErrr — skctton  aos 

Another  Trade  Expansion  Act  author- 
ity that  is  being  used  to  help  the  devel- 
oping countries  is  section  205,  which  al- 
lows the  President  to  reduce  to  zero  ad 
valorem — or  ad  valorem  equivalent — 
rates  of  duty  of  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent.   Such  reductions  to  zero  must  be 


staged  over  5  years.  In  cases  where  the 
XJS.  negotiators  have  had  a  choice  they 
have  made  offers  under  section  213  rath- 
er than  section  205  because  the  former 
allows  immediate  reduction  to  zero. 

Apart  from  these  two  provisions,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  limits  the  Presi- 
dent to  using  his  authority  to  reduce 
most  UjS.  rates  of  duty  by  50  percent. 
This  authority  of  course  applies  to  the 
bulk  of  the  US.  offers.  The  fourth  and 
only  remaining  negotiating  authority 
given  the  President  by  Congress  was  the 
power  to  reduce  duties  to  zero  when  80 
percent  of  the  trade  in  any  item  was 
accoimted  for  by  the  EEC  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  combined.  The  applicability 
of  the  latter  authority  was  considerably 
constricted  by  the  failure  of  Britain's 
application  for  membership  In  the  C<Mn- 
munity. 

These  reductions  are.  of  course,  un- 
conditionally applied  to  all  free  world 
countries.   And  the  more  generous  these 


tariff  reductions  the  more  the  LDC's  will 
benefit. 

FULL    BECIPBOCrrY    NOT    REQITIKXO    nOM    LDC'S 

One  of  the  fundamental  ground  rules 
of  the  negotiations  as  they  relate  to  the 
developing  countries  is  that  "full"  reci- 
procity from  them  for  concessions  made 
to  them,  will  not  be  required.  This  rule 
is  expressed  in  the  ministerial  resolu- 
tions of  QATT  contracting  parties  in 
May  1963  and  May  1964. 

It  would  be  legally  Impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  reductions  in 
its  tariffs,  under  any  of  the  three  types 
of  authority  given  by  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  without  receiving  an  element 
of  reciprocity,  or  mutuality  of  benefit 
This  requirement  Is  expressed  in  section 
102  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  which 
states  that  the  purposes  of  the  act  are 
"through  trade  agreements  affording 
mutual  trade  benefits,  to  conclude  ne- 
gotiations." 

Thus  the  President  Is  required  In  all 
trade  negotiations  under  the  act  to 
achieve  mutuality  of  trade  benefits. 
There  is  no  requirement  for  dollar-for- 
dollar  reciprocity,  but  "mutuality"  has 
been  strictly  Interpreted  as  •"reciprocity." 
Interestingly,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
considered  much  more  flexible  than  pre- 
vious "reciprocal  trade"  legislation,  was 
the  first  of  the  series  of  trade  agreements 
acts  since  1934  to  contain  any  language 
specifically  requiring  mutuality  or  rec- 
iprocity, though  these  acts  were  con- 
strued to  required  rather  strict  reciproc- 
ity. 

THK     MXANING     OF     REdPROClTr     FOR     DEVEL- 
OPING   COTTNTKUS 

Reciprocity  for  the  negotiations  with 
most  countries  under  the  1962  Trade  Act 
has  been  defined  strictly:  in  Its  bargain- 
ing with  industrialized  nations  the  Unit- 
ed States  demands  fully  reciprocal  bal- 
ances of  concessions  calculated  on  a 
country-by-country  basis.  But  there  Is 
no  attempt  to  demand  reciprocity  sector 
by  sector,  or  item  by  Item.  But  In  the 
case  of  the  developing  countries,  the  re- 
quirement for  mutuality  of  trade  bene- 
fits has  been  applied  In  genersJ  terms,  as 
It  Is  expressed  In  the  law.  Mutuality  of 
trade  benefit  vls-a-vls  LDC's  will  not  be 
strictly  applied.  Nor  will  It  mean  free 
gifts  without  payment  by  LDC's.  There 
are  definitely  concessions  LDC's  can 
make  without  damaging  their  Infant  In- 
dustries or  their  economic  development 
programs. 

TOWASO    A    MEANINOFXn.    "ACTION    PROGRAM  ' 
FOR    LDC's 

These  Trade  Expansion  Act  provisions 
show  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
United  States  approached  LDC  trade 
problems  In  preparing  for  new  negotia- 
tions. The  formative  stage  of  the  sixth 
tariff  negotiation  round,  which  Included 
bilateral  discussions  and  other  contacts, 
was  culminated  by  the  ministerial  meet- 
ing of  May  1963.  which  established  some 
basic  guidelines  for  the  negotiations, 
and  also  included  resolutions  relating  to 
developing  countries'  participation. 

The  effort  made  by  the  developed 
countries  in  the  ministerial  meeting  of 
May  1963  was  certainly  a  conscientious 
one — to  all  appearances  a  genuine  effort 
to   remove   restrictions   of   LDC    trade 
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through  QATT.  The  commitments  then 
made  by  the  advanced  countries  at  min- 
isterial level  put  the  signatories  and  the 
OATT  on  the  line  definitively  to  act  on 
behalf  of  LDC's. 

The  ministers  of  the  OATT  mmber 
countries,  including  the  EEC,  agreed  in 
May  1963  that  in  the  trade  negotiations 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  reduce  bar- 
riers to  exports  of  the  less-developed 
countries,  but  that  the  developed  coun- 
tries cannot  expect  to  receive  reciprocity 
from  the  less-developed  countries. 

A  year  later  at  the  May  1964  minis- 
terial level  meetings  of  the  OATT 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee — TNC — 
the  steering  committee  for  the  negotia- 
tions—the ministers  resolved  again  that 
"every  effort  would  be  made  to  reduce 
barriers  to  exports  of  less-develoi>ed 
countries,  and  agree  that  their  consider- 
ation should  be  borne  particularly  In 
mind  in  the  approach  to  the  question  of 
exceptions." 

At  the  1964  meeting  the  TNC  also 
agreed  that — 

The  contribution  of  the  lesa-developed 
countries  to  tlxe  overall  objective  of  trade 
liberalization  should  be  considered  In  the 
light  of  the  development  and  trade  needs  of 
these  countrlea.  i  j 

This  important  commitment  Implied 
that  in  seeking  some  kind  of  reciprocal 
concessions  from  LDC's  in  return  for 
measures  taken  on  their  behalf,  devel- 
oped countries  would  not  insist  on  trade 
concession  that  could  damage  "Infant 
industries"  or  other  development  proj- 
ects. 

The  problems  of  obtaining  even  gen- 
eral mutuality  of  concessions  from  LDC's 
will  be  discussed  further  below.  LDC's 
have  been  hesitant  to  specify  what  they 
can  offer — but  the  United  States  at  least 
will  have  to  require  by  law  some  ele- 
ments of  reciprocity  for  concessions 
made.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  United 
States  would  have  legal  authority  to 
make  broad  tariff  concessions  and  waive 
all  claims  to  reciprocity  in  negotiations 
with  the  LDC's. 

THE   1963   OATT  "ACTION   PSOGRAIf*' PROMI8X 

FOR   IfXANINGFUL  PROGRESS 

To  complement  the  ministerial  resolu- 
tions, at  the  May  1963  meeting  of  minis- 
ters, all  the  developed  contracting  par- 
ties except  the  EEC  pledge  themselves  to 
Implement  the  following  specific  meas- 
ures to  aid  developing  countries.  They 
promised  a  brave  new  world  for  LDC 
trade: 

First.  No  new  tariff  or  nontariff  bar- 
riers should  be  erected  by  Industrialized 
countries,  particularly  for  the  193  prod- 
ucts identified  as  the  most  Important  for 
LDC's.  And  those  barriers  that  dis- 
criminated against  certain  LDC's  while 
preferring  others  would  be  eliminated. 

Second.  Quantitative  restrictions — 
quotas— that  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
General  Agreement  should  be  eliminated 
by  May  1964,  and  In  special  cases,  no 
later  than  December  1965. 

Third.  Tropical  products  shall  be 
granted  duty-free  entry  to  induetrlallzed 
countries  by  1966. 

Fourth.  Industrialized  countries  shall 
*8ree  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  primary 
products  important  to  the  trade  of  LDC's. 

Fifth.  Industrialized  coimtries  should 


urgently  prepare  a  schedule  for  reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  tariff  barriers 
against  manufactured  and  semimanu- 
factured LDC  exports,  up  to  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  present  duties,  by  May 
1966. 

Sixth.  Industrialized  countries  shall 
progressively  reduce  internal  charges 
and  revenue  duties  on  products  msdnly 
produced  In  LDC's.  with  elimination  by 
December  31.  1966. 

Seventh.  Each  July,  Industrialized 
countries  maintaining  above  barriers 
shall  report  to  the  QATT  Secretariat  on 
how  they  have  Implemented  these  deci- 
sions and  their  proposed  future  measures 
of  abrogation. 

Eighth.  Other  measures  on  behalf  of 
LDC's   should   urgently   be   considered. 

The  scope  and  effect  of  the  GATT  ac- 
tion program  was  lessened  from  the  out- 
set by  the  failure  of  the  EEC  to  accept  it. 
The  EEC  refusal  was,  of  course,  moti- 
vated by  its  special  relationships  with  its 
associated  African  countries,  a  relation- 
ship redefined  and  extended  In  the 
Yaounde  Convention  of  1963.  Nonethe- 
less industrialized  countries  agreeing  to 
the  action  program  made  meaningful 
commitments.  Their  fulfillment  of  these 
commitments  would  have  generated 
great  pressure  on  the  EEC  to  generalize 
its  preferences  for  the  associated  African 
countries.  But  the  great  promise  of  the 
action  program  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Its  provisions  have  been  only  partially, 
when  at  all,  observed. 

KEC   PREFUENCES   FOR   AFRICANS 

To  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  EEC 
preferential  relationships  with  Africans 
is  Important  here  because  it  has  deep  im- 
plications for  U.S.  trade  relationships 
both  with  Latin  American  countries  and 
with  all  other  developing  countries.  The 
EEC  preferential  system  can  be  seen  In 
several  lights.  It  Is  possible  to  argue 
that  it  is  an  arrangement  bringing 
great  benefits  to  the  18  African  coun- 
tries which  have  obligated  themselves  to 
the  association.  It  is  also  possible  to 
present  the  association  as  a  preferential 
outgrowth  of  an  economic  imit  that  itself 
discriminates  against  nonmembers,  and 
to  charge  that  this  sissociation  distorts 
world  trade  relationships.  For  these 
reasons  I  will  look  more  closely  at  the 
EEC-African  relationship  here. 

PROVIBIONS  OF  THE  TA0T7N0E  CONVENTION 

The  so-called  associated  overseas 
countries — AOC's — extended  their  ear- 
lier association  with  the  EEC  in  the  Ya- 
ounde Convention,  signed  in  July  1963. 
The  Convention  perpetuates  a  system  of 
association  which  has  been  in  force  for 
some  of  the  18  associated  countries  for 
at  least  5  years,  when  many  of  them  were 
still  colonies  or  territories  dependent  on 
France.  It  establishes  trade  and  aid 
measures  which  provide  an  Incentive  for 
these  countries  to  remain  in  association 
with  the  EEC.  This  has  made  the  as- 
sociation very  attractive  to  nonassoclated 
African  countries,  and  so  negotiations 
are  underway  between  the  EEC  and 
Nigeria.  Kenya,  and  Uganda  smd  three 
other  African  countries. 

In  the  trade  field  the  Yaounde  Con- 
vention In  general  stipulated  that  the 
EEC  shall  apply  to  the  associated  coun- 


tries the  same  uniform  and  reduced 
duties  and/or  quantitative  restrictions 
that  exist  among  themselves,  and  shall 
provide  preferential  access  to  EEC  mar- 
kets for  AOC  tropical  products.  IXitles 
on  such  products  have  now  been  reduced 
to  zero  on  a  preferential  basis  favoring 
the  AOC's.  In  return,  the  African  states 
agreed  to  reduce  gradually  their  barriers 
to  EEC  exports. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Oonvoition  pro- 
vides EEC  financial  aid  and  tedmical 
assistance  to  its  associated  countries 
through  the  European  Development 
Fund— EDF.  The  Convention  provides 
that  assets  totaling  about  $730  million 
will  be  provided  the  African  countries 
during  the  5  years  of  the  agreement. 
$680  of  which  are  to  be  outright  grants, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  low-interest 
loans  for  use  in  stabilizing  the  prices  of 
the  AOC's  tropical  exports.  Such  com- 
modity loans  are  granted  in  periods  of 
low  economic  activity  and  repayments 
are  made  when  world  prices  for  major 
commodities  rise  above  the  average  level. 
The  African  producers'  incomes  are  in 
this  way  somewhat  stabilized  on  the  basis 
of  average  world  prices.  Other  facets  of 
the  complex  aid  program  established  un- 
der the  EDF  are  a  fund  for  agricultural 
diversification,  and  loans  intended  to 
make  associated  countries'  products  com- 
petitive in  EEC  markets. 

ixPLicrr  DiBcsnciNATioN  resttlts 

The  result  Is  a  closely  Interwoven  set 
of  economic  relationships  that  discrimi- 
nates against  the  rest  of  the  world :  EEC 
exports  have  favored  access  to  associated 
African  countries,  and  AOC  products  re- 
ceive favored  treatment  in  EEC  markets. 
Such  a  relationship  has  deep  economic 
consequences  and  therefor  cannot  help 
but  have  profound  political  conae- 
qtences. 

First,  the  associated  African  countries 
are  boiud  In  more  than  Just  an  economic 
sense  to  the  EEC.  To  some  extent. 
charges  of  European  neocolonialism  are 
Justified.  Second,  LDC's  outside  the  as- 
sociation are  caused  to  agitate  bitterly  to 
try  to  obtain  equal  treatment.  They 
have  made  repeated  entreaties  to  the 
EEC  itself,  with  the  strong  moral  and 
diplomatic  support  of  the  United  States. 
But  these  efforts  have  been  to  little  avail. 
Latin  American  countries  in  particular 
have  demanded  the  EEC  give  th«n  equal 
treatment,  and  have  asked  for  £3>ecial 
compensatory  trade  and  tariff  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States. 

The  Latin  reaction  Is  that  of  the  or- 
phan who  finds  himself  virtually  dis- 
armed In  the  absence  of  parental  pro- 
tection. This  feeling  in  part  explains 
the  Latin  craving  for  a  system  of  pref- 
erences with  the  United  States,  in  which 
we  would  agree  to  extend  tariff  prefer- 
ences to  Latin  American  products  sold 
In  our  markets.  For  Latin  countries  this 
seems  to  be  a  way  of  achieving  equal 
status  with  the  EEC's  Association  Afri- 
can countries. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  sissociatlon 
agreement  of  the  EEC,  in  existence  for 
many  years  and  now  well  entrenched, 
generated  pressure  for  additional  ar- 
rangement by  other  countries,  and  that 
its  continued  existence  prejudices  the 
case  for  preventing  new  arrangem^its, 
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and  for  removing  existing  ones,  unless 
some  bold  new  approach  is  attempted. 

AUSTkAUAM     PRKFKBEMCES A     BAD     OUZN     FOR 

MTn.TnjtTXRALJSM 

A  new  chapter  in  the  movement 
toward  preferential  areas  of  the  "bad" 
type  is  the  Australian  scheme  of  prefer- 
ential tariffs  for  imports  of  certain 
specifled  manufactures  from  all  develop- 
ing countries.  This  is  the  first  such  ar- 
rangement preferentially  favoring  manu- 
facturers. It  was  a  breach  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle  for  which  Aus- 
tralia won  a  waiver  from  QATT  without 
any  effort  to  Justify  the  arrangement  in 
terms  of  article  26.  The  Australian 
preferences  scheme  is  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion and  lacks  safeguards  for  the  trade 
rights  of  other  countries.  The  United 
States  was  the  only  OATT  member  to 
have  the  courage  to  vote  against  the 
Australian  waiver  request,  though  Japan, 
Sweden,  and  other  countries  abstained, 
or  voted  yes  with  certain  qualiflcatlons. 

The  Australian  scheme  is  highly  condi- 
tional and  may  result  in  no  benefit  to  de- 
veloping countries  at  all,  because  it  is  of 
limited  scope  and  is  based  on  a  tariff 
quota  plan.  The  tariff  quotas  will  be 
totally  worth  only  $15  million  and  apply 
to  only  a  limited  range  of  products, 
which  are  not  necessarily  important  in 
terms  of  their  export  potential. 

The  preferential  tariff  quotas  will  ap- 
ply only  to  the  LDC's  that  "need"  the 
preference  In  order  to  compete  in  the 
Australian  market.  This  is  necessarily  a 
Judgmental  determination.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Australia  will  then  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  what  products  from 
what  countries  can  enter  duty-free  to 
fill  the  preferential  quota.  It  seems  that 
no  consistent  criteria  for  doing  so  have 
been  developed,  nor  is  there  assurance 
even  that  all  countries  certified  for  the 
preferences  will  be  treated  alike. 

Thus,  in  practice  the  Australian 
scheme  will  therefore  likely  be  highly 
discriminatory  both  among  LE)C"s  them- 
selves and  among  their  products. 

POTUrrUL    DAMAGK   TO   THE    PUXTXRKD 

DBvsiopiNa  comfTsiss 

For  example,  ChUe.  a  major  advocate 
of  the  Australian  scheme,  might  find 
that  its  exports  of  certain  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts qualify  in  1966  for  preferential  en- 
try, and  the  volume  of  such  exports  to 
Australia  grows  under  the  stimulus  of 
new  Australian  demand.  By  1969  let  us 
say  that  the  volume  of  these  exports 
'  grows  to  the  point  that  Australia  deter- 
mines that  Chile  no  longer  needs  the 
preference  because  it  can  compete.  The 
preferential  tariff  quota  would  then  be 
allotted  to  other  suppliers,  and  Chilean 
steel  exports  would  be  taxed  at  the  old 
tariff  rate.  Chile  would  find  Itself  with 
idle  new  capacity  and  no  market. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  LDC's  themselves, 
of  course,  to  determine  whether  they  can 
live  with  such  a  scheme.  In  the  case  of 
Chile's  hjrpothetical  steel  exports  to 
Australia,  the  steel  manufacturers  and 
workers  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
divorced  from  their  special  Australian 
market  and  are  yet  unable  to  compete  in 
the  world  economy  with  their  new  pro- 
ductive capacity,  will  determine  whether 
the  scheme  has  helped  or  hurt  them. 

Even  those  coimtries  that  supported 


strongly  the  waiver  for  the  Australian 
scheme  had  some  reservations  about  it. 
but  they  applauded  it  as  an  imaginative 
solution.  LDC's  were  willing  to  accept 
even  limited  benefits  that  might  well 
have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  trade  of 
developed  countries  or  even  some  LDC's 
to  allow  greater  access  for  LDC  products 
in  the  Australian  market.  Several  coim- 
tries hailed  the  Australian  scheme  as  the 
first  step  toward  a  more  generalized  sys- 
tem of  global  preferences  to  favor  the 
exports  of  the  developing  countries. 
A  precedent  has  now  been  set. 

WHAT   ACC014PLISHMINT8    fX3B    DEVKLOPINO 
COt7NTltIES    IN    THX   KKNN19T   ROT7MD7 

The  Kennedy  roimd  will  not  be  the 
forum  in  which  we  solve  the  trade  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  countries.  The 
facts  above  show  that  the  United  States 
began  with  good  intent  to  try  to  allow 
greater  access  to  developed  country  mar- 
kets for  LDC  tropical  exports,  only  to 
find  that  the  authority  in  section  213  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  some  intended  it  to  be,  and 
that  the  European  Community  will  pre- 
vent the  full  use  of  the  authority  by  not 
meeting  the  act's  requirement  that  it 
grant  access  equal  to  that  granted  by  the 
United  States.  A  reason  for  EEC  unwill- 
ingness is  its  special  relationship  with 
African  countries  that  is  discussed  above. 

Another  limiting  factor  on  the  usage 
of  the  section  213  authority  is  the  in- 
ability or  imwillingness  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  make  offers  of  some  kind 
in  return  for  U.S.  offers.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  use  of  the  authority  in  section 
205  and  also  in  cases  where  we  have 
made  offers  imder  the  50-percent  nego- 
tiating authority. 

Thus  the  Kennedy  round  has  demon- 
strated the  difficulties  of  achieving  ex- 
panded conditions  of  access  to  European 
markets  for  the  products  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.  The  GATT  action  pro- 
gram is  now  acknowledged  to  be  less  than 
completely  fulfilled.  To  some  extent  the 
signatory  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  have  implemented  the  obligations 
they  took  under  the  program,  but  there 
has  been  no  comprehensive  GATT  re- 
view of  compliance  to  my  knowledge,  and 
this  should  certainly  be  done. 

However,  the  Kennedy  round  has  been 
a  positive  beginning  for  the  developing 
countries.  To  the  degree  that  indus- 
trialized nations  can  among  themselves 
cut  tariffs  on  a  most-favored-nation 
basis,  the  less  developed  countries  will 
also  benefit — if  the  Kennedy  round  is 
"successful,"  it  will  almost  surely  result 
in  an  expansion  of  world  economic  ac- 
tivity from  which  LDC's  will  also  benefit. 

NEW  FORCES  AT  WORK  IN  WORLD  TR^DE 

But  there  are  new  forces  at  work  in 
world  trade,  as  shown  in  the  above  de- 
scription of  EEC  preferential  relation- 
ships with  its  African  associates  and  by 
the  discussion  of  the  Australian  pref- 
erence system,  the  influence  of  which  is 
felt  beyond  the  Kennedy  round.  The 
purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  provide 
insights  into  the  nature  of  these  new 
forces  in  world  trade,  forces  that  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy. 

LDC  trade  problems  will  become  a 
major  U.S.  concern  after  the  Kennedy 


round  and  wUl  require  much  greater  at- 
tention from  Congress  than  they  have 
received  to  date.  In  the  report  on  U.8 
cotton-textile  import  policy  in  the  Coi». 
CRESsiONAL  RECORD,  volumc  112,  part  16 
pages  20966-21003,  I  described  what 
seemed  to  be  economic  forces  at  work 
that  had  not  been  taken  account  of  In 
present  U.S.  cotton-textile  policy. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  Executive  hai 
studied  these  problems  adequately,  i 
would  argue  that  the  commodity  agree- 
ment approach  to  the  problem  of  stablllz- 
ing — and  also  supporting — LDC  primary- 
product  exports  is  an  improper  approach. 
Instead  of  the  latter,  I  have  put  forward 
some  ideas  about  how  properly  struc- 
tured futures  markets  bring  about 
orderly  markets  and  price  stabilization 
without  price  support.  There  should  be 
more  recognition  of  the  contribution  of 
futures  markets  to  this  objective. 

I  would  conclude  by  recommending 
several  guidelines  that  seem  to  me  now 
to  be  appropriate  for  UB.  policy  in  this 
area.  One  of  them  is  that  all  nontarlfl 
barriers  to  consumption  of  LDC  prod- 
ucts in  industrial  markets  be  reviewed 
to  be  certain  they  are  fair  and  are  serv- 
ing a  proper  economic  or  social  function. 
Another  is  that  developed  countries'  tar- 
iffs that  are  differentiated  so  as  to  dis- 
courage the  processing  of  raw  materials 
by  the  producing  countries  be  phased 
out  and  when  possible  removed.  An- 
other is  that  private  foreign  Investment 
be  allowed  to  play  its  fullest  possible 
role  in  the  industrial  development  of 
LDC's  by  limiting  the  U.S.  and  other  aid 
programs  strictly  to  areas  where  private 
investment  Is  inappropriate.  Another  Is 
that  LDC's  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  individual  citizens,  and 
another  that  they  improve  their  ability 
to  sell  their  products  abroad,  create 
more  economic  conditions  within  their 
own  markets,  and  between  each  others 
markets. 

CONCLUSION   TO  AGRICTTLTTrRX   SECTION 

In  the  preceding  analysis  I  pointed 
out  the  aresis  in  which  improvements  in 
offers  by  the  other  major  participants 
are  necessary  before  successful  negotia- 
tions can  be  completed.  There  seems  to 
be  little  possibility  of  achieving  "accept- 
able conditions  of  access  in  furtherance 
of  a  significant  development  and  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  trade"  in  dairy, 
meats,  and  poultry.  There  is  some 
chance  for  progress  in  fresh  and  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  all  above  areas  except  perhaps  trop- 
ical products  one  thing  stands  out  most 
clearly:  governmental  interference  In 
domestic  agriculture  sectors  produces 
distortions  that  make  international  ne- 
gotiation on  these  problems  extremely 
difficult. 

BALANCE    AND    RECIPROCITT 

On  entering  the  Kennedy  round  the 
United  States  made  a  commitment  not 
to  conclude  industrial  bargains  without 
concluding  meaningful  agriculture  bar- 
gains. The  question  whether  that  com- 
mitment will  be  satisfied  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  bargaining  sis  it  is  now  pro- 
gressing, is  still  an  open  question,  but  a 
very  difficult  and  delicate  question.  The 
mathematical  calculation  of  reciprocity 
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or  balance  between  what  is  given  and 
what  is  received  in  trade  negotiations  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  accurately. 
The  present  U.S.  administrators  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  negotiations  have  given 
Impressive  evidence  that  they  have  con- 
sidered reciprocity  important  from  the 
start  of  the  negotiations,  and  that  they 
are  now  engaged  in  calculating  as  nearly 
and  as  fairly  as  possible  the  balances  of 
concessions.  In  doing  so  they  have  In 
fact  been  criticized  by  those  who  believe 
that  because  mathematical  precision  in 
calculating  reciprocity  is  unattainable,  it 
is  not  worthwhile  to  attempt.  And  there 
are  those  who  question  even  the  notion 
of  reciprocity. 

Reciprocity  as  a  theoretical  concept 
must  continue  to  be  important  in  trade 
negotiations,  and  difficult  determina- 
tions of  the  balances  must  necessarily  be 
left  to  those  who  have  the  most  compe- 
tence to  make  them.  And  In  agricul- 
ture negotiations  as  well  as  industrial  ne- 
gotiations the  balance  must  be  struck 
fairly— the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  pay  with  Industrial  concessions  for 
agriculture  offers  that  are  unimportant 
or  even  meaningless  in  trade  terms. 
There  must  be  a  significant  improvement 
of  these  offers  as  now  tabled. 

FURTHER     SECTIONS     OF     REPORT 

This  section  concludes  my  discussions 
of  the  agriculture  sector  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  next  sections  will  deal  with 
the  industrial  negotiations.  They  will 
Include  discussion  of  iron  and  steel,  cot- 
ton textiles,  chemicals,  pulp  and  paper, 
and  aluminum.  There  will  be  discussion 
of  the  so-called  technology  gap,  and  of 
antidumping  in  the  succeeding  sections. 


THE  102D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DEATH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
AND  RESTORATION  OP  FORD'S 
THEATRE  j  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  102 
years  ago,  John  Wilkes  Booth  made  his 
way  along  the  second  fioor  of  Ford's 
Theatre  in  Washington.  He  paused  by 
a  small  hole  in  the  wall  he  had  carved 
earlier  in  the  day.  Squinting  through 
the  opening  he  saw  the  four  perstwis  oc- 
cupying the  box.  Booth  withdrew  his 
pistol  from  his  person  and  prepared  to 
enter  the  box  when  his  cue  came. 

At  10:15  Booth's  fateful  cue  came.  It 
was  during  scene  2  of  act  HI.  At  that 
moment  on  the  stage  there  was  only  one 
actor  who  was  to  break  out  in  loud 
laughter.  Booth  counted  on  the  actor's 
laughter  to  drown  out  the  noise  of  his 
Pistol.  He  boldly  walked  into  the  presi- 
dential box  without  being  stopped. 

Booth  fired  the  bullet  from  his  single- 
shot  Derringer  which  penetrated  the 
President's  skull  and  brain  3  inches  be- 
Wnd  the  left  ear  and  stopped  just  above 
1*6  right  eye.  In  the  confusion  and 
darkness  of  the  box,  Maj.  H.  R.  Rath- 
Done,  Lincoln's  military  aide  who  ac- 
companied the  presidential  party  to  the 
tiieater,  leaped  to  Lincoln's  rescue  but 
was  slashed  in  the  shoulder  by  Booth 
who  also  carried  a  long  dagger.    Booth 


hurled  himself  over  the  balustrade  of  the 
box  to  the  stage  about  11.5  feet  below. 
In  so  doing  Booth's  spur  caught  in  the 
Treasury  Guards  flag  and  kicked  over  the 
portrait  of  George  Washington  which 
decorated  the  box.  Booth  fell  and  broke 
the  tibia  in  his  left  leg  but  managed  to 
pick  himself  up  without  delay.  Booth 
then  stumbled  out  across  the  stage,  mo- 
mentarily stopping  to  shout  his  defiance 
to  the  audience  and  the  world  with  the 
words,  "Sic  semper  tyrannus" — thus  al- 
ways to  tyrants. 

He  then  ran  down  the  stage  right  pas- 
sageway, slashing  the  orchestra  leader. 
William  Withers,  Jr.,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered, and  fied  out  the  rear  door  of  the 
theater.  There  he  seized  the  reins  of  his 
horse  from  the  colored  boy  "Peanuts" 
Burroughs,  who  did  odd  jobs  around  the 
theater,  knocked  the  boy  to  the  ground 
and  leaped  into  the  saddle.  He  then  es- 
caped through  the  rear  alley  of  the  the- 
ater, known  as  Baptist  Alley  for  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Washington  once 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  theater  before  it 
was  burned  to  the  groimd  In  December 
1862,  and  out  through  F  Street  NW.. 
eventually  crossing  over  the  Navy  Yard 
bridge  in  southeast  Washington  and  es- 
caped into  southern  Maryland  where  he 
was  treated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd.  Booth 
then  continued  on  into  Virginia  where. 
10  days  later,  he  was  captured  and  shot 
to  death. 

Metintlme,  what  was  happening  back 
in  Washington?  The  stunned  audience 
at  Ford's  Theatre  thought  momentarily 
that  the  pistol  shot  was  part  of  the  show. 
But  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  screamed,  bed- 
lam broke  out  and  everyone  called  for 
a  doctor.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Leale,  a  specialist  in  gunshot  wounds 
was  in  the  audience.  He  rushed  to  the 
box  and  immediately  ordered  the  mor- 
tally wounded  President  to  be  stretched 
out  on  the  fioor.  At  first  he  thought 
that  the  President  had  been  slashed  be- 
cause he  had  seen  the  knife  which  Booth 
carried  flashing  in  the  stage  lights.  But 
Leale  soon  discovered  the  bullet  wound 
behind  the  President's  left  ear  and  or- 
dered him  carried  to  the  nearest  bed 
where  he  could  be  placed  in  a  fiat  posi- 
tion. Leale  immediately  pronoimced  the 
wound  SIS  Iseing  mortal.  Leale  refused  to 
permit  Lincoln  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
White  House  in  his  carriage  for  if  he  was 
placed  in  an  upright  position,  the  Presi- 
dent's death  would  have  been  hastened. 
Leale  directed  and  assisted  in  the  carry- 
ing of  the  President  from  the  dress  cir- 
cle of  the  theater  down  to  10th  Street 
and  across  the  street  to  the  house  of 
a  German  tailor,  William  A.  Petersen, 
where  he  was  placed  in  a  small  bedroom 
on  the  first  fioor  of  the  house.  This  all 
occurred  within  20  minutes  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  Lincoln. 

Throughout  the  night  of  April  14-15. 
1865,  the  best  specialists  in  the  city,  In- 
cluding Surgeon  General  Joseph  K. 
Barnes,  and  Lincoln's  personal  physician, 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Stone,  did  what  could  be 
done  to  ease  the  suffering  of  the  dying 
President.  He  died  at  7:22  a.m.  on  Holy 
Saturday,  never  regaining  consciousness. 
Dui-ing  the  night,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Capt. 
Robert  Lincoln,  his  son.  visited  the  dying 
President  several  times.     He  was  also 


visited  by  many  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  were  in  town  and  by  Vice  President 
Andrew  Jolmson. 

In  the  back  parlor  of  the  Petersen 
house,  now  known  as  the  house  where 
Lincoln  died.  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  A. 
Stanton,  directed  all  activities  of  the 
Goverrunent.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Stanton  also  ordered  the  seizing  of  the 
theater,  the  clearing  out  of  all  persons 
in  the  audience,  and  the  interrogation  of 
all  persons  working  at  the  theater  or  in 
the  production  cast  of  the  play.  A  mili- 
tary guard  was  stationed  outside  the 
theater  and  until  July  7  when  the  con- 
spirators were  hung  at  the  Old  Capital 
Prison  in  Washington,  no  one  was  per- 
mitted access  to  the  theater  without  a 
special  pass  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Fortunately,  Mathew  Brady,  the  greet 
Civil  War  photographer  was  permitted 
to  go  into  the  theater  and  to  photograph 
the  presidential  box  and  the  stage 
scenery  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's assassiruition. 

The  theater  was  returned  to  the  owner, 
John  T.  Ford,  of  Baltimore,  and  he  ad- 
vertised its  reopening  on  the  following 
Saturday,  July  10.  He  sold  about  200 
tickets  to  the  performance  of  "The  Octo- 
roon," the  play  that  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  performed  on  April  15. 
About  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  July 
10,  just  prior  to  the  performance  of  the 
play,  Ford  received  a  letter  from  an  In- 
dignant citizen  threatening  to  bum  the 
theater  If  it  should  reopen  for  theatrical 
performances.  When  Secretary  Stanton 
was  informed  of  this  possibility,  he  im- 
mediately ordered  a  military  guard  post- 
ed at  the  theater,  and  a  notice  of  the 
Goverrunent's  seizure  was  posted  on  the 
doors. 

In  August  of  that  year,  a  contract  was 
awarded  to  a  John  Dunbar  of  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  for  the  altering  of  the  theater  into 
a  three-story  office  building  for  the  use 
of  the  Government.  The  entire  insides 
of  the  theater  were  gutted.  John  T.  Ford 
was  authorized  to  remove  the  columns 
and  the  proscenium  arch;  the  chairs 
were  taken  by  the  Army  Quartermaster 
and  distributed  as  office  chairs;  and  what 
was  left  was  seized  by  souvenir  hunters. 
Dunbar  completed  the  alteration  by  De- 
cember 1865,  and  the  building  was  used 
by  the  Army  Medical  Museum  untU  1877. 
and  by  the  Adjutant  General  for  proc- 
essing the  records  of  Union  soldiers  and 
for  the  storage  of  captured  rebel  records 
until  1893.  About  400  clerks  worked  in 
the  building  setting  up  the  so-called 
Ainsworth  system  of  pension  records. 
These  are  3-inch  by  8-inch  cards  which 
brief  the  soldier's  service  record  for  pen- 
sion purposes. 

During  the  years,  that  Is  until  1893.  re- 
pairs were  made  to  the  building  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Quarter- 
master Department  of  the  Army,  trying 
to  shore  lip  the  poorly  constructed  walls 
and  other  defects  in  the  building  which 
showed  up  from  time  to  time.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  new  Ford's  Theatre 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  built  com- 
pletely new  from  the  foundations  up  to 
the  roof  for  just  $75,000  which  included 
the  furnishings.  The  original  theater 
was  advertised  as  seating  2,500,  but  ac- 
tually it  held  but  1,700. 
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Another  tragedy  occurred  In  the  thea- 
ter on  June  9,  1893,  when  about  40 
square  feet  of  the  building  collapsed  from 
the  third  floor  to  the  basement  hurling 
men,  file  cases,  and  desks  into  the  cel- 
lar. Twenty- two  Oovemment  workers 
were  klUed  and  65  injured,  precipitating 
a  congressional  investigation  into  its 
causes.  As  a  result,  Congress  ordered  the 
building  to  be  evacuated  of  all  Govern- 
ment personnel  and,  after  further  repairs 
and  the  oonstructiMi  of  a  completely  new 
east  wall,  it  was  used  for  the  storage  of 
Government  publications  for  many  years, 
that  is  until  1926.  Meantime  the  Gov- 
ernment purcliased  the  famous  Oldroyd 
collection  of  Ldncolniana  for  $50,000 
from  Osborne  H.  Oldroyd,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  who  began  his  collection  in  1856. 
After  exhibiting  his  collection  in  Lin- 
coln's Springfield  home  until  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State  of  Illinois  by  Robert 
Lincoln  in  1893,  Oldroyd  moved  to 
Washington  and  exhibited  his  collection 
of  more  than  3.000  Lincoln  items  in  the 
Petersen  house  across  the  street  from 
Ford's  Theatre. 

For  years  there  had  been  much  con- 
gressional interest  in  purchasing  the 
house  that  was  the  site  of  Lincoln's 
death.  In  1896,  the  purchase  was  made 
by  the  Government  from  Anne  and  Louis 
Schade  who  had  purchased  the  hotise 
from  the  original  owners,  the  Petersens, 
in  1887.  The  Government  paid  $30,000 
for  the  property  and  thereafter  it  became 
known  as  it  is  today,  as  the  house  where 
Lincoln  died,  and  Is  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant memorials  to  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent. 

In  1932,  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  given  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  old  Ford's  Theatre 
Building,  as  it  was  then  known,  and  for 
the  house  where  Lincoln  died,  the  Old- 
royd collection  was  moved  to  the  theater 
and  it  became  the  site  of  the  Lincoln 
Museimi,  where  the  Oldroyd  collection 
was  put  on  display.  Extensive  repairs 
have  since  been  made  to  the  house  where 
Lincoln  died  and  several  ladles'  patriotic 
groups  have  assisted  the  Natloiial  Park 
Service  in  restoring  the  rooms  to  the 
same  appearance  they  had  on  the  night 
of  Lincoln's  death.  Among  the  ladies' 
patriotic  groupw  who  so  devotedly  assisted 
in  refurnishing  the  house  were :  Ladies  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Nation- 
al Auxiliary  to  the  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War,  National  Daugh- 
ters of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
Pennsylvania  Society  Dames  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  and  National  Society  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  America.  The  ro<«n  in  which 
Lincoln  died  was  furnished  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Society  Dames  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  with  exact  reproductions 
of  the  original  articles  which  were  In 
the  room  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death. 

As  many  of  you  undoubtedly  know,  the 
majority  of  the  original  furnishings,  in- 
cluding the  low  walnut  foiu"-poster-type 
bed  on  which  Lincoln  died,  is  owned  by 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  and  is  on 
permanent  display  in  their  Lincoln 
Ro(Hn.  Today,  the  house  where  Lincoln 
died  is  one  of  the  most  important  his- 
torical sites  associated  with  Lincoln  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  With  the  restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theater  becoming  a  reali- 
ty, these  two  historic  sites,  so  closely  as- 


sociated with  the  life  and  death  of  Lin- 
coln, will  assimie  added  importance  for 
all  visitors  to  our  national  shrines. 

THS    BACK0R017ND    Or    THX    SXSTORATION 

Before  we  examine  the  progress  of  the 
restoration  of  Ford's  Theatre,  let  us 
pause  a  few  moments  to  look  Into  the 
background  of  the  events,  the  people, 
and  the  research  which  is  making  this 
unique  restoration  possible. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum to  the  public  in  1932,  when  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  altered  theater  was 
brought  into  the  open,  there  was  little. 
If  any,  thought  of  restoring  the  theater 
to  its  original  appearance.  AU  signs  of 
its  historic  appearance  had  been  erased. 
In  its  place  were  marltings  on  the  mu- 
seimi floor  indicating  the  extent  of  the 
forestage  and  the  location  of  the  presi- 
dential box.  Prom  there  an  outline  of 
the  assassin's  footsteps,  made  from  the 
original  boots  worn  by  Booth,  marked 
his  escape  route  across  the  stage  and 
down  the  passageway  at  stage  right  to 
the  rear  exit  door. 

In  1935,  the  Congress  provided  in  the 
Historic  Sites  Act  the  Impetus  to  the  sal- 
vation of  much  of  America's  historic 
heritage:  that  is.  legislation  was  enacted 
hi  the  midst  of  the  depression  to  save 
and  to  restore,  under  proper  conditions, 
certain  of  the  more  outstanding  build- 
ings and  original  sites  which  were — and 
in  certain  cases,  still  are — closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  historic,  military,  dip- 
lomatic, cultural,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  our  Nation.  Under  the 
aegis  of  this  legislation  which,  initially. 
however,  made  no  provisions  for  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  put  it  Into  ef- 
fect, the  Nation  became  more  conscious 
of  the  loss  of  many  of  its  noblest  historic 
sites.  Lacking  the  funds  necessary  for 
theh:  acquisition  by  either  the  Federal 
or  State  governments,  buildings  and  his- 
toric sites  were  wantonly  destroyed  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  to  make 
way  for  what  is  commonly  termed 
"progress." 

As  the  National  Park  Service  began  to 
implement  this  legislation,  and  the  pub- 
lic, particularly  the  visitor  to  the  historic 
sites  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  became 
more  historically  minded,  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  full  restoration  of  Ford's 
Theatre  to  its  exact  appearance  as  of  the 
tragic  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 
Little  could  be  done,  however,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  world  events  that  saw 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

When  Senator  Milton  R.  Younq  of 
North  Dakota  seized  the  initiative  in 
1946  and  introduced  the  first  piece  of 
legislation  bearing  on  the  partial  resto- 
ration of  Ford's  Theatre,  the  building 
became  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. Its  proponents  saw  a  restora- 
tion of  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion as  a  historic  "must";  its  opponents 
saw  in  a  restoration  nothing  more  than 
a  monument  to  the  assassin  Booth. 
Time  healed  these  differences,  as  many 
original  artifacts  were  donated  to  or 
came  into  possession  of  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
seiun.  For  instance,  all  of  the  exhibits 
such  a«  Booth's  Derringer  with  which  he 
shot  Lincoln,  and  the  ropes,  carbines, 
Booth's  diary,  his  compass,  his  boobs  and 


other  materials  which  had  been  used  as 
evidence  in  the  conspiracy  trial  were 
acquired  from  the  War  Department 
Descendants  of  the  Ford  family  donated 
the  original  sofa  that  was  in  the  presi- 
dential box  when  Lincoln  was  shot  and 
the  Washington  engraving  on  which 
Booth  caught  his  spur.  The  American 
flag  and  the  blue  Treasury  Guards  flag 
which  decorated  the  box  were  also  do- 
nated to  the  museum.  You  may  check  all 
these  historical  details  which  have  been 
so  carefully  researched  and  authenticated 
by  Dr.  George  J.  Olszewski,  historian  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  in  the  official 
report,  "Restoration  of  Ford's  Theatre," 
which  has  become  the  bible  of  the 
restoration. 

In  addition,  a  beautiful  hand-carved 
diorama  of  the  stage  of  Ford's  Theatre, 
showing  its  appearance  and  that  of  the 
presidential  box  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
assassination,  was  completed  by  Rudolf 
Bauss,  a  National  Park  Service  museum 
expert.  This  diorama  was  the  goal  of 
all  visitors  to  the  Lincoln  Museum  and 
aroused  the  greatest  interest  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  theater. 

Congressional  interest  continued  as 
funds  were  provided  in  1954  for  a  pre- 
liminary engineering  report  on  the 
building  which  showed  that  it  was  in  a 
sad  state  of  disrepair.  In  1959  renewed 
public  interest  was  aroused  as  the  full 
restoration  of  Ford's  Theatre  became  one 
of  the  goals  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
celebration  and  of  the  Ikllsslon  66  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Congress  now  provided  funds  for  prelim- 
inary historical  and  architectural  re- 
search on  the  theater.  Dr.  Olszewski's 
report  is  the  result.  When  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House  of 
Flepresentatives  authorized  its  publica- 
tion by  the  Government  Printing  OflSce 
In  1963.  wide  distribution  was  made  by 
the  Joint  committee  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  It  was  also  made 
available  to  the  public  for  $1  in  paper- 
back through  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
imients.  Copies  of  this  publication  are 
still  available.  Undoubtedly,  the  final 
impetus  was  given  to  the  full  restoration 
of  Ford's  Theatre  by  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  on 
November  23,  1963.  By  June  1964.  Con- 
gress was  most  probably  convinced  that 
the  National  Park  Service  had  sufBclent 
official  and  imofflcial  information  at  Its 
command  (or  the  authentic  restoration 
of  Ford's  Theatre  and  voted  $2,076,300 
for  the  project.  By  this  time,  architects 
of  the  National  Park  Service  had  pre- 
pared the  Historic  American  Building 
Survey  drawings  of  the  appearance  of 
the  original  theater — a  set  of  these  also 
appear  in  the  ofiflcial  report — and  they 
were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  official  con- 
struction drawings  from  which  the  thea- 
ter is  now  being  restored. 

PBOomEss  or  tbb  restobation 
The  full  restoration  of  Ford's  Theatre 
as  provided  by  law  includes  not  only  the 
restoration  of  the  theater  to  its  exact 
appearance  as  of  the  night  of  Lincoln's 
aasassination.  April  14.  1865,  during  act 
m.  scene  2  of  "Our  American  Cousin," 
but  also  the  restoration  of  the  building 
which  was  at  the  northeast  corner, 
known   as  the  "dressing   room  wing," 


and  the  building  to  the  south  which  was 
the  "Star  Saloon."  It  was  here  that 
Booth  had  several  drinlu  before  entering 
the  theater  to  carry  out  his  scheme 
against  the  President. 

The  general  contractor  restoring  the 
theater  is  Coe  Construction,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.C..  who  was  the  success- 
ful bidder.  His  bid  was  $1,390,000  to  do 
the  work.  The  balance  of  the  congres- 
sional appropriation,  that  is  $2,076,300 
less  Coe's  $1,390,000  leaves  approximately 
(686.300  for  the  interpretive  program 
and  for  refumistiing  the  theater  with 
the  same  type  of  chairs,  decorations, 
draperies,  and  stage  scenery  as  were  in 
the  theater  over  a  htmdred  years  ago. 
April  14,  1967,  will,  by  the  way.  be  the 
102d  anniversary  of  the  tragedy.  Re- 
gional Director  T.  Sutton  Jett,  of  the 
National  Capital  region,  who  is  direct- 
ing tlie  work  of  restoration,  estimates 
that  the  construction  phase  of  the  resto- 
ration will  be  completed  sometime  Uiis 
year.  The  museum  experts  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  who  are  now  having 
the  chairs  and  other  furnishings  repro- 
duced, and  who  are  preparing  a  modem 
exhibit  of  contemporary  design  for  the 
new  Lincoln  Museum  which  will  be  in 
the  basement  of  the  theater,  vrill  then 
go  to  work  and  painstakingly  and  accu- 
rately carry  out  the  refurnishing  of  the 
theater  and  install  the  new  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum exhibits  in  place.  Undoxibtedly, 
this  work  will  take  several  more  months 
after  the  contractor  turns  over  the 
theater.  While  it  is  still  in  the  planning 
stages,  the  dedication  of  the  restored 
Ford's  Theater  will,  most  probably,  be 
one  of  the  high  points  of  the  Washington 
season. 

All  artifacts  of  the  -Lincoln  Museum, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  main  floor 
of  the  building,  were  placed  in  storage 
In  December  1964.  The  building  was 
then,  on  January  5,  1965.  turned  over 
to  the  main  contractor,  Coe  Construc- 
tion, Inc.  To  this  date  the  following 
work  of  restoration  has  been  completed: 
First.  "The  original  walls  of  the  the- 
ater—that is,  the  north,  west;  and  south 
walls  which  were  erected  in  1863 — have 
been  strengthened  Ijy  the  addition  of 
1.000  bags  of  cement.  This  was  grouted 
into  the  walls  under  pressure  and  filled 
up  the  interstices  between  the  inner  and 
outer  walls. 

Second.  All  windows  and  doors  in  the 
east  wall — which  was  completely  rebuilt 
in  1894  after  the  tragic  accident  to  the 
Oovemment  clerks  working  In  the  build- 
ing— were  bricked  up,  leaving  only  two 
windows  at  the  gridiron  level,  the  en- 
larged scenery  door,  and  the  rear  door 
through  wliich  the  assassin  Booth  es- 
caped. 

Third.  All  windows  and  doors  which 
had  been  cut  Into  the  south  wall,  while 
the  altered  building  was  being  used  for 
processing  military  records  of  the  Civil 
War.  were  bricked  up.  The  double  door 
which  led  into  the  second  fioor  coatroom 
and  lounge  of  the  Star  Saloon  building 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  location. 
Fourth.  The  roof  of  the  theater  which 
was  seriously  defective  was  completely 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  new  roof  of 
fire  resistant  timbers.  The  heavy,  orig- 
inal wooden  beams  were  strengthened 
with  steel  tie  rods;  the  cross  braces  were 


replaced  with  fire-resistant  beams;  and 
new  roofing,  insulation,  and  slate  com- 
pleted the  flreproofing. 

Fifth.  Twelve  new  steel  trusses  were 
welded  to  stanchions  cemented  into  place 
between  the  wooden  support  beams. 
These  steel  trusses  are  now  supporting 
the  huge  plaster  ornamental  ceiling  of 
the  auditorium  of  the  theater  which  is 
now  nearing  completion. 

Sixth.  One  of  the  most  significant  ac- 
complishments of  the  restoration  was  the 
completion  of  the  piling,  underpinning, 
and  bracing  of  all  four  walls  of  the 
theater.  This  included  the  drinng  of 
many  piles  which  will  support  the  bal- 
conies in  the  restored  theater  and  the 
walls  of  the  north  or  dressing  room  an- 
nex, and  the  south  or  Star  Saloon  build- 
ing. 

In  this  phase  of  the  restoration,  and 
one  which  received  special  attention  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  a  repetition  of 
the  tragedy  of  1893,  the  subcontractor 
Spenser,  White  &  Prentis,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  the  world  famous  foundation  engi- 
neers, Jackpiled  approximately  2,000  feet 
of  14 -inch  steel  pipe  under  the  original 
walls  to  an  approximate  depth  of  40  feet 
for  each  Jackpile.  These  piles  were  then 
filled  with  concrete,  and  the  walls  were 
then  tested  to  a  maximum  presstu-e  of 
105  tons  on  each  pile.  Engineers  certify 
to  the  stability  of  these  walls  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Because  of  the  stability  of 
the  newer— 1894 — east  wall  behind  the 
stage,  piles  here  were  driven  Just  out- 
side and  inside  the  theater,  with  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete  bracing  plac«d 
beneath  the  wall  itself. 

Seventh.  Groups  of  three  and  four 
piles  each — for  supporting  the  dress  and 
family  circles — were  also  driven  to  a 
depth  of  40  feet  in  the  basement  which 
had  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  15  feet 
below  the  original  level  to  accommodate 
the  new  Lincoln  Museum.  These  base- 
ment piles  were  filled  with  concrete  and 
then  tied  together  with  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  struts  from  these  piles  have 
also  been  extended  to  the  walls  of  the 
theater,  thus  tying  the  entire  area  Into 
one  permanent  supporting  unit. 

Not  all  of  this  basic  structural  work 
was  as  easy  as  it  sounds  for  some  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  in  driving  these 
piles.  For  instance,  8-ton  boulders  were 
encountered  at  depths  up  to  15  feet.  In 
some  cases  these  boulders  were  blasted 
apart.  In  others,  where  the  difficulty 
was  too  great  to  overcome,  especially 
when  it  involved  increased  construction 
costs,  some  partially  driven  piles  were 
abandoned  and  others  relocated  imder 
the  recommendation  of  the  oonstniction 
engineers. 

The  last  pile  was  driven  in  the  theater 
on  January  11,  1966,  so  that  this  phase 
of  the  restoration  is  100  percent  com- 
plete. Bracing  of  specially  treated  wood, 
impervious  to  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
dampness  and  time,  has  been  installed 
behind  the  Jackpiles  of  the  original  walls 
to  close  off  the  retaining  walls.  Steel 
reinforcing  bars  were  then  installed  and 
welded  between  each  Jackpile.  This  en- 
tire area  is  now  tied  in  together  with  re- 
mforced  concrete.  Thus  the  north,  west 
and  south  walls,  together  with  the  struts 
extending  from  these  walls  to  the  bal- 


cony foundation  piles,  form  one  solid, 
permanent,  supporting  unit  for  what- 
ever load  they  may  be  required  to  carry. 

Eighth.  The  exterior  facade  or  west 
wall  has  also  been  completely  restored 
to  its  original  apH?earance.  The  en- 
larged eight  windows — four  on  the  sec- 
ond fioor  and  four  on  the  third  fioor  of 
the  altered  building — have  been  re- 
turned to  their  original  state.  Fortu- 
nately, two  of  the  windows  of  the  orig- 
inal theater  were  retained  in  the  south 
bays  and  these  provided  an  SMXurate 
model  for  the  restoration  of  the  other 
windows. 

In  this  phase  of  the  restoration,  new 
and  narrower  cast-iron  lintels  were  re- 
cast from  molds  of  the  1863  dimensions. 
Also  to  maintain  the  historical  and 
architectural  accuracy  of  the  restoration, 
many  samples  of  specially  made  brick 
were  tested  and  weatherproofed  prior  to 
their  selection.  These  bricks  were  in- 
stalled as  the  framework  of  the  restored 
windows  and  in  time  will  blend  In  per- 
fectly with  aged,  original  brick  of  the 
west  facade. 

Work  was  also  done  at  both  sides  of 
the  pilasters  which  support  the  pediment 
and  cornice.  During  the  stretigthening 
of  the  building  over  the  years,  four 
Inches  of  brick  had  been  added  to  the 
outer  edges  of  the  west  wall's  north  and 
south  pilasters.  These  have  been  cut 
back  so  that  the  west  facade  now  pre- 
sents a  uniform  appearance  consistent 
with  the  historical  and  architectural  ac- 
curacy of  the  restoration  requirements. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  only  one 
deviation  has  been  made  from  the  orig- 
inal appearance  of  the  west  facade.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  1865  aged  photo- 
graph of  the  Tenth  Street  view  of  the 
theater  the  lookouts  of  the  cornice  and 
pediment  were  exposed  to  the  weather. 
During  the  alteration  of  the  theater  in 
1865,  these  were  finished  off  to  prevent 
continual  repair  costs  due  to  the  rain  and 
snow  which  could  rot  these  exposed  tim- 
bers. In  the  restoration  the  finished 
appearance  of  the  cornice  and  pediment 
was  adhered  to,  and  this  section  erf  the 
roof  and  wall  is  completely  impervious 
to  the  effects  of  weather. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  \i^iile  I 
am  discussing  this  section  on  the  roof 
that  if  you  wUl  compare  the  appearance 
of  the  original  1865  roof  with  the  way  It 
looked  on  July  4,  1961,  you  will  observe 
that  the  ventilation  hoods  have  been 
restored  and  the  roof  now  has  its  origi- 
nal appearance  of  1865. 

Tenth.  Before  any  of  the  above  work 
could  be  done,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  demolish  the  altered  interior  of  the 
theater,  and  to  excavate  the  basement  to 
a  new  depth  of  15  feet  below  its  original 
level  to  accommodate  the  new  Lincoln 
Museum.  Demolition  of  this  phase  of 
the  work  is  also  100  percent  complete. 
This  demolition  involved:  stripping  the 
wails  of  all  plaster  down  to  the  bare 
bricks;  removal  of  all  the  Iron  colimins 
and  girders  which  had  been  Installed  in 
the  structure  in  1865  and  1894;  dis- 
mantling of  the  iron  stairway  which  ran 
from  the  first  to  the  third  floors  and  the 
circular  stairway  running  to  the  attic; 
and.  excavation  and  removal  of  all  debris 
and  earth  to  the  theater's  new  depth. 
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In  this  preliminary  phase  of  the  Interior 
restoration  100,000  pounds  of  Iron  col- 
umns, beams,  and  girders  were  demol- 
ished, and  6.200  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  removed. 

Eleventh.  The  south  addition  to  the 
theater,  otherwise  known  as  the  Star  Sa- 
loon building,  was  in  a  combined  restau- 
rant and  bar  on  the  first  floor.  It  was 
entered  from  10th  Street  and  also 
through  the  10th  Street  passageway  to 
the  theater  through  which  Booth  came 
that  fateful  night.  An  upstsdrs  lounge 
was  entered  from  the  dress  circle  of  the 
theater.  The  Ford  Brothers  roomed  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  building.  The 
Star  Saloon  building  has  now  been  com- 
pletely restored  and  has  its  original  ap- 
pearance. 

The  restoration  of  Ford's  Theatre  Is 
now  about  90  percent  complete,  that  Is 
constructionwlse,  and  the  pristine  purity 
of  the  restoration  is  a  Joy  to  behold.  The 
balconies  are  being  restored;  the  plaster 
relief  work  on  the  faces  of  the  balconies 
have  been  put  in  place;  the  Intricate  re- 
lief work  of  the  ceiling  and  walls  Is 
nearing  completion;  the  boxes,  including 
the  presidential  box  are  now  assuming 
their  original  shape;  the  lobby,  ticket 
ofiBce.  stairs  to  the  dress  circle,  the  fly 
gallery,  catwalks,  and  the  rooms  of  the 
north  dressing  room  are  all  nearlng  com- 
plete restoration.  Furthermore,  the 
heavy  machinery  for  heating,  air  con- 
ditioning, and  the  heavy  electrical  wiring 
needed  for  this  modernization  phase  of 
the  restoration  is  now  nearlng  com- 
pletion. 


REPORT  ON  RHODESIA,  APRIL  1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbhook]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  members  of  the  press  met  with 
three  men  who  recently  returned  from  a 
factfinding  mission  to  Rhodesia.  The 
report  which  they  Issued  at  the  press 
conference  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Information  which  we  are  beginning  to 
see  more  frequently  these  days.  It  Is 
valuable  not  only  because  it  provides 
background  concerning  the  Rhodesian 
situation,  but  because  it  also  gives  the 
views  of  three  competent  observers  who 
recently  visited  this  nation  in  southern 
Africa. 

I  think  short  biographies  of  the  men 
win  indicate  that  they  are  competent 
and  objective  representatives  of  their 
sponsor,  the  American-African  Affairs 
Association. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Jacobs  Is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  government  and  politics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  coauthor  of 
the  text,  "Modem  Government,"  pub- 
lished by  D.  Van  Norstrand  Co.  Dr. 
Jacobs  has  also  published  articles  on 
government,  politics,  and  International 
affairs  in  various  Journals  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
the  United  States  and  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
and  the  American  Military  Institute. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick  is  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  euid  a  nationally 
syndicated  columjilst,  author  of  numer- 


ous books,  including,  "The  Sovereign 
States,"  1957,  "The  Smut  Peddlers," 
1960;  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Editorial  Writers,  serving  as 
chairman  in  195&-56;  and  received  the 
annual  award  for  editorial  writing  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  1954. 

Rene  A.  Wormser,  an  authority  on  in- 
ternational law  and  senior  partner  in 
the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Wormser, 
Kock,  Kiely  and  Allessandroni,  Is  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  faculty  and  commit- 
tee member  of  the  New  York  University 
Federal  Tax  Institute.  1945-55,  and 
served  as  General  Counsel  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Tax  Exempt  Foun- 
dations, 1953-54.  He  also  has  authored 
nxmaerous  books.  Including  "The  Myth  of 
the  Good  and  Bad  Nations,"  1954;  "The 
Story  of  the  Law,"  1962;  and  "Founda- 
tions, Their  Power  and  Influence".  1958. 

As  you  can  see,  these  men  are  by  no 
means  unqualified  observers. 

Little  more  than  1  year  ago  I  was 
chairman  of  a  factfinding  mission  to 
Rhodesia,  similar  to  this  one  Just  com- 
pleted. I  think  It  Is  valid  to  contrast 
my  statements,  and  the  report  issued  by 
the  mission  consisting  of  Mr.  Ralph  To- 
ledano.  Dr.  Max  Yergan,  and  myself,  with 
today's  report. 

March  8, 1966, 1  stated : 

The  Smith  regime  Is  secure. 

This  Is  the  statement  of  1  year  later: 
Out  mission  Is  convinced  that,  assuming 
the  continued  active  friendship  ot  South 
Africa  and  Portugal,  together  with  the  neu- 
traUty  of  Switzerland,  the  mandatory  sanc- 
tions Imposed  under  the  UN  resolutions  will 
fall  their  purpose.  They  will  not  succeed 
In  toppling  the  Smith  Government.  .  .  . 

In  1966  I  stated: 

Southern  Rhodesia  Is  a  model  nation  for 
peace,  stability,  racial  harmony  with  .  .  . 
Increasing  rather  than  decreasing  efforts  to- 
ward tmderstandlng  between  the  races. 

Here  Is  the  complimentary  statement 
of  the  1967  mission: 

The  present  situation  Is  one  of  utter  calm. 
During  the  whole  of  our  visit  to  Rhodesia, 
we  never  heard  a  siren;  we  seldom  saw  even 
a  traffic  officer;  we  never  noticed  so  much 
as  a  sldearm.  .  .  .  The  perceptive  American 
visitor,  familiar  with  the  uneasy  vibrations 
of  our  own  urban  life,  knows  that  racial 
tensions  can  be  sensed;  but  he  senses  none 
of  these  tensions  tn  Rhodesia. 

Again  from  early  1966: 

The  Rhodesian  people  are  Independent  and 
they  have  the  fortitude  to  remain  independ- 
ent. 

The  report  issued  this  morning  states: 
The  white  community  remains  overwhelm- 
ingly In  support  of  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith.  .  .  .  Smith's  govern- 
ment also  finds  a  substantial  and  still  in- 
fluential element  of  support  among  the 
Ooimcll  of  Chiefs.  .  .  . 

It  is  Blgnlflcant  that  not  one  of  these 
African  opposition  spokesmen  advocates  the 
Immediate  extension  of  "one  man,  one  vote.'' 
They  do  not  urge  even  the  Integration  of 
elementary  and  secondary  classrooms.  They 
taJte  a  realistic  view  of  the  evolutionary 
process.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  which  I  Just 
received  is  lengthy  but  I  would  Uke  to 
take  time  to  comi>are  the  conclusions  of 


the  two  reports,  representing  1966  and 
1967. 

I  stated  In  1966: 

Do  the  people  who  built  a  great  country 
over  the  past  70  years,  steadily  Improved  Ita 
standards,  brought  civilization  to  a  wilder- 
ness  area,  achieved  peace  and  order,  con- 
structed beautiful  cities  like  Salisbury  and 
erected  engineering  masterpieces  like  the 
Karlba  Dam  now  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  future  of  their  product,  Rhodesia,  or 
must  they  renounce  all  they  have  done?  I 
think  most  falrmlnded  people  would  answer 
that  they  have  a  right  to  say  a  great  deal 
about  the  future  of  their  country  without 
meddling  from  do-gooders  who  have  no  so- 
lution except  chaos.  Particularly  this  is  so 
when  the  course  on  which  they  have  em- 
barked Is  Jiut,  humanitarian  and  full  of 
promise. 

Here  is  the  conclusion,  in  part,  of  the 
report  issued  today: 

The  basic  charge  against  an  Independent 
Rhodesia,  as  we  have  remarked,  arises  from 
her  purported  oppression  of  the  black  ma- 
jority, and  especially  from  the  absence  In 
Rhodesia  of  a  system  of  majority  rule.  On 
the  basis  of  our  own  observations,  the  charge 
is  groundless  . . . 

Upon  the  unproved  and  bizarre  theory 
that  a  peaceful  Rhodesia  Is  a  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace,  the  United  Nations  Im- 
posed mandatory  sanctions  for  the  first  time 
In  Its  21  years  of  existence.  In  taking  tbU 
action,  the  Security  Council  trampled  upon 
the  UN  Charter  and  made  a  travesty  of  lu 
own  supreme  law  . . . 

What  Is  needed,  in  our  view.  Is  a  fresh 
effort  toward  reconciliation  along  the  line* 
of  the  Tiger  proposals  ...  It  Is  our  hope  that 
our  own  Government  will  take  the  lead  by 
(Bering  its  good  offices  In  an  attempt  to 
make  sotmd  and  practical  sense  out  of  a 
situation  which  has  been  permitted  to  de- 
teriorate Into  an  apparent  stalemate. 

...  It  simply  Is  not  true  that  a  largely 
prlznltlve  society  can  be  transformed  Into  t 
politically  mature  society  In  the  fashion  of 
Instant  coffee  or  Instant  rloe.  So  complex  and 
difficult  an  effort  takes  time  above  all  else- 
time  and  patience,  and  goodwUl.  This  Is 
what  Rhodesia  asks.  And  it  Is  wrong,  shame- 
fully wrong,  that  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  world,  having  achieved  their 
own  status  through  evolutionary  means, 
should  have  imposed  upon  Rhodesia  anath- 
ema instead. 

The  report  follows: 

Rkpobt  on  Rhodesia,  Afril  1967 

PRO-ACS 

On  November  11,  1066,  following  a  long 
period  of  unsuccessful  talks  with  Whitehall, 
Rhodesia  unilaterally  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence from  the  British  crown.  On  the 
following  day,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil condemned  Rhodesia's  action  and  called 
upon  all  states  not  to  recognize  the  regime 
of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  and  to  refrain 
from  rendering  assistance  to  it.  Shortly 
thereafter,  on  November  20,  the  United  Na- 
tions through  Resolution  No.  217  Invoked  vol- 
imtary  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

These  voluntary  sanctions  remained  In 
effect  throughout  1966.  Beyond  question, 
they  served  severely  to  depress  Rhodesia's 
expwrt  trade;  equally  beyond  question,  they 
failed  In  the  announced  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Smith  regime  to  its  knees. 

Dviring  the  summer  and  fall  of  1966,  nego- 
tiations were  renewed  between  Whitehall  and 
the  Rhodesian  regime.  These  conversations, 
conducted  both  In  Ijondon  and  In  Salisbury, 
led  In  early  December  to  a  confrontation 
aboard  SMS.  Tiger  between  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  and  Rhodesia's  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith.  Out  of  their  discussions 
emerged  the  draft  of  a  proposal  by  wblcb 
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lUjodesla  temporarily  would  suspend  her  in- 
dependence while  certain  constitutional 
changes  were  submitted  to  her  people.  The 
British  government  accepted  this  draft  pro- 
posal; the  Rhodesian  government  rejected  it. 

On  December  16,  1966.  after  a  week's  de- 
bate, the  U.N.  Security  Council  adopted  a 
resolution  Imposing  mandatory  sanctions 
upon  key  Rhodesian  exports  and  prohibiting 
the  Importation  of  oil,  ammunition,  aircraft, 
and  motor  vehicles.  In  Its  final  provision,  the 
Council's  resolution  requested  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  General  by  March  1,  1967,  Indi- 
cating the  actions  taken  by  member  states 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  Late  in  Febru- 
ary, U  Thant  responded  to  this  requirement 
with  a  report  detailing  the  actions  of  72 
states  In  response  to  the  mandatary  sanc- 
tions. 

It  was  against  this  background  and  chro- 
nology that  the  American-African  Affairs  As- 
sociation arranged  to  send  a  team  of  three 
observers  to  Rhodesia  In  February  of  1967. 
Tbelr  assignment  was  to  make  an  objective 
assessment  of  the  Rhodesian  situation.  To- 
ward this  end.  they  undertook  not  only  to  In- 
terview Mr.  Smith,  his  ministers,  and  some 
ol  his  supporters  In  private  and  public  life, 
but  also  to  interview  persons  In  the  Oppo- 
sition, members  of  the  press,  and  others  In 
a  position  to  assist  In  an  independent  In- 
Tsstlgatlon.  Through  Informal  conversations 
at  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  London,  some 
of  the  views  and  supporting  documents  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  obtained. 

Members  of  the  reporting  team  included 
Rene  Wormser,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  New  York  bar;  Walter  Darnell  Jacobs, 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Unl- 
Tersity  of  Maryland;  and  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
editor  of  The  Richmond  News  Leader.  The 
"Report  on  Rhodesia.  April  1967"  is  their 
personal  reflection,  collective  observations, 
and  conclusions. 

EEPORT 

The  American  observer,  making '  his  first 
trip  to  Africa,  typically  does  some  homework 
In  advance.  He  fetches  a  contemporary  at- 
las; he  plunges  Into  books  on  Africa  yester- 
day and  Africa  today;  he  reads  through  a 
small  mountain  of  periodicals.  And  If  his 
special  Interest  lies  in  the  Rhodesian  situa- 
tion, he  digests  an  Impressive  tonnage  of 
pamphlets,  speeches,  statements  and  the  like, 
provided  by  an  efficient  Rhodesian  Informa- 
tion Service  that  Is  eager  to  tell  Rhodesia's 
rtory  to  the  world. 

Tet  none  of  this  prepares  him  adequately 
tor  the  underlying  problems,  the  contrasts, 
tlie  people,  and  the  potential  of  Rhodesia 
today.  This  is  an  exciting  country;  and  Its 
most  exciting  aspect  lies  In  the  promise  that 
Rbodesla's  policies  hold  for  the  future  of 
white  man  and  black  man  alike — an  evolving 
multi-racial  society  In  which  both  races  In- 
ueaslngly  wlU  share  In  the  political,  eco- 
homlc  and  social  development  of  their  pio- 
neer land.  It  Is  a  great  pity — and  for  those 
Whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the  black  African's 
advancement,  a  great  Irony — that  this  high 
promise  should  be  clouded  by  the  harsh  and 
punitive  measures  that  have  been  Imposed 
upon  Rhodesia.  She  deserves  much  better 
tram  her  fellows  In  a  changing  and  Imperfect 
community  of  nations. 

This  report  Is  written  toward  the  end  of 
winter  In  the  United  States.  It  coincides 
with  the  end  of  summer  in  Rhodesia.  In 
the  parks  of  Salisbury,  the  flamboyant  trees 
u«  almost  finished  for  the  season;  their  red 
blossoms  fade  to  a  dark  orange.  But  this 
lovely  capital  city  Is  stUl  a  mass  of  color— 
^lonlas,  marigolds,  petunias — and  the  au- 
''unn  will  continue  the  year-round  parade  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Soon  the  tulip 
''•••  will  flower,  then  polnsetOas,  bougaln- 
^ea,  the  scarlet  bauhlnla,  the  blue  and 
mauve  Jacaranda.  In  Cecil  Square  and  In  the 
Public  Gardens  of  Salisbury,  African  and 
»W)pean  alike  will  share  the  beauty  of  an 
Mtonlahlngly  peaceful  land. 


That  Is  the  first  of  the  astonishments  of 
Rhodesia:  Its  tranquility.  By  formal  decla- 
iratlon  of  the  United  Nations,  "the  present 
situation  In  Southern  Rhodesia  constitutes 
a  threat  to  International  peace  and  sectu'lty." 
But  what  Is  the  present  situation  In  Southern 
Rhodesia?  The  present  situation  is  one  of 
utter  calm. 

During  the  whole  of  our  visit  to  Rhodesia, 
we  never  heard  a  siren;  we  seldom  saw  even 
a  traffic  officer;  we  never  noticed  so  much  as 
a  sldearm.  me  only  troops  In  evidence  to- 
day are  a  handful  of  smiling  Africans  In 
kbakl  shirts,  shorts,  and  rolled  Aussie  hats, 
performing  guard  and  messenger  duties  at 
public  buildings.  On  the  streets,  white  and 
black  mingle  with  every  appearance  of 
courtesy  and  good  humor.  In  the  liandsome 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Library,  young 
Africans  crowd  the  reading  rooms. 

As  a  general  proposition,  housing  Is  seg- 
regated In  the  cities  of  Rhodesia  (as  It  la 
segregated  In  every  city  vrtthln  the  United 
States),  but  there  are  neighborhoods  which 
are  equally  available  to  white  and  black 
buyers.  The  old  rigid  patterns  are  slowly 
fading.  The  university  In  Sallsbtiry  Is  fuUy 
Integrated  (300  of  its  847  students  are  Afri- 
cans). Many  theaters,  restaurants,  cocktail 
lounges  are  open  to  any  customer  with  the 
price  of  a  ticket,  a  meal,  a  drink.  The  per- 
ceptive American  visitor,  familiar  with  the 
uneasy  vibrations  of  our  own  urban  life, 
knows  that  racial  tensions  can  be  sensed; 
but  he  senses  none  of  these  tensions  here. 

The  quietude  of  such  cities  as  Salisbury 
and  Bulawayo  flnds  Its  parallel  in  the  tough 
and  untamed  country  beyond  the  city  lim- 
its. In  the  months  Immediately  preceding 
and  following  Rhodesia's  declaration  of  In- 
dependence, black  terrorists  sought  to  Im- 
pose a  relgn  of  flre  and  violence  upon  some 
of  the  African  villages;  but  with  the  help  of 
the  villagers  themselves,  these  terrorists 
were  ruthlessly  suppressed.  Much  of  the 
country  remains  Incredibly  primitive,  but  It 
is  peacefully  primitive.  One  asstmies  that 
Rhodesia's  small  and  efficient  army  main- 
tains routine  surveillance  of  her  borders,  but 
In  the  seventeen  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  Independence,  the  number  of  "border 
incidents"  has  been  virtually  nil.  Though 
Rhodesia's  relationships  with  Zambia  under- 
standably have  cooled,  these  two  presump- 
tively hostile  nations  have  maintained  a 
number  of  economic  ties;  Air  travel  flovra 
back  and  forth;  electric  power  continues 
without  interruption;  Zambia's  faltering 
railroad  system  until  recently  was  dependent 
upon  repair  facilities  In  Bulawayo,  and 
thousands  of  Zamblan  workers  gain  their 
livelihood  within  Rhodesia.  In  recent 
months,  despite  the  economic  sanctions, 
Rhodesia's  relationships  with  Malawi  have 
seemed  to  Improve.  Her  relations  with 
neighboring  South  Africa  and  Mozambique 
are  entirely  cordial.  One  Is  compelled  to  ask 
In  mystification:  Upon  what  evidence  can 
Rhodesia  possibly  be  adjudged  a  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace? 

But  it  Is  not  merely  the  atmosphere  of 
peaceful  law  and  order  that  astounds  the 
visitor  fresh  from  Washington  or  New  York. 
It  Is  equally  the  contrast  among  the  people 
themselves.  In  the  United  States,  as  In  Eng- 
land and  France  and  even  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  people  live  at  roughly  the  same 
point  In  time  and  social  development.  The 
dusty  roads  of  Alabama,  to  be  sure,  are  far 
removed  from  Madison  Avenue:  by  the  ordi- 
nary yardstick  of  civilization,  Appalachia 
lags  well  behind  Westchester  County.  Yet 
the  most  disadvantaged  American  Negro 
shares  with  his  white  fellow  citizens  a  com- 
mon language,  both  written  and  spoken;  he 
shares  in  general  traditions  of  law,  religion, 
community  organization. 

None  of  this  Is  true  m  Rhodesia.  This  Is  a 
young  country,  still  emerging  from  the 
primitive  past.  Countless  Rhodeslans,  both 
black  and  white,  retain  vivid  personal 
memories    of    the    barbaric    wars    between 


Matabele  and  Mashona.  These  were  not  so 
long  ago.  As  recently  as  1939.  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  Africans  wore  little  but  loin 
clothes.  Some  2.6  million  of  them  stUl  dwell 
within  tribal  territories.  Literacy  Is  Improv- 
ing at  a  remarkable  pace,  but  thousands  at 
the  natives  speak  only  a  tribal  dialect  and 
have  no  written  language  at  all.  By  the 
same  token,  housing  Improves,  and  farming 
techniques  Improve,  and  oommunloations 
Improve,  but  vast  areas  of  Rhodesia  still  exist 
In  terms  of  the  mud  hut.  the  cattle  kraal,  and 
the  spread  of  news  by  word  of  mouth  from 
village  to  village.  Until  a  few  years  ago, 
witchcraft  and  primitive  superstition  pre- 
vailed widely;  these  practices  continue  to 
persist  In  some  areas.  A  handful  of  bones, 
cast  by  night  upon  the  floor  of  a  native  hut. 
still  will  evoke  an  unimaginable  terror.  In 
an  address  In  Salisbury's  Angllean  Cathedral 
last  December,  the  Very  Reverend  G.  S.  H. 
Worsley,  Dean  of  Glbralter,  remarked  that 
many  persons  who  sit  In  Whitehall  tend  to 
think  of  Africa  as  If  It  were  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Similarly,  many  Americans  tend  to 
equate  the  Rhodesian  bush  country  with  the 
Mississippi  delta.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  theee  African  people  scarcely  axe 
in  the  same  millennium,  let  alone  the  same 
century,  with  the  white  Rhodeslans  whose 
Industry,  capital,  and  know-how  have  moved 
the  country  forward. 

Rhodesia's  greatest  Internal  problem  to- 
day— and  It  Is  a  problem  of  formidable 
dimensions,  defying  pat  and  easy  solutions — 
Is  to  close  this  Immense  gap  between  the 
society  of  the  mud  hut  and  the  sophistication 
of  a  Salisbury  board  room.  An  Increasing 
number  of  Africans,  advancing  swiftly  Into 
20th  centvuTT  civilization,  are  ImpaUent  with 
the  tribal  system;  they  occupy  an  Ill-defined 
middle  area;  In  theory,  opportunities  for 
business  and  professional  advancement  are 
available  In  Rhodesia  without  regard  to  race, 
but  In  practice,  discrimination  operates  here 
as  It  operates  throughout  the  United  States. 
Even  so,  specific  examples  abound  of  Africans 
who  have  successfully  breached  the  Im- 
memorial barriers,  and  made  substantial 
fortunes  In  farming  and  In  business.  The 
road  to  a  prosperous  and  enlightened  multi- 
racial society  Is  under  construction,  but  it 
remains  a  crude  road,  rough  and  narrow, 
hard  for  the  ambitious  African  to  traverse. 
The  Important  point  to  keep  in  mind,  bow- 
ever.  Is  that  Rhodesia's  road  to  multi-racial 
development  Is  being  built  largely  through 
the  labors  of  200,000  white  persons  In  the 
midst  of  4.000.000  blacks.  It  Is  a  road  that 
ought  to  be  compared  with  other  such  roads 
In  other  emerging  African  nations.  And  If 
It  Is  not  yet  a  four-lane  superhighway,  who 
in  the  affluent,  white  clvUlzed  amd  democratic 
United  States,  360  years  after  Jamestown, 
can  validly  criticize  Rhodesia's  record  In 
this  regard?  By  what  rights  of  divine  ordi- 
nation is  it  supposed  that  Western  nations 
have  a  duty  to  Impose  their  own  political 
and  social  Institutions  by  fiat  upon  a  simple 
and  childlike  people  still  blinking  from  the 
darkness  of  the  cave? 

n 

Turning  now  to  more  topical  aspects  of  the 
Rhodesian  situation,  we  would  venture  cer- 
tain observations  on  particular  political, 
econonolc,  and  social  conditions  In  Rhodesia 
today. 

By  every  Indication,  the  white  community 
remains  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith. 
There  was  much  opix>8ltlon,  espyeclally  among 
businessmen,  to  the  independence  declara- 
tion on  November  11,  196fi.  It  was  felt  that 
Rhodesia  was  prospering  handsomely  under 
her  looee  ties  with  Britain;  Independence 
could  bring  nothing  but  trouble.  Much  op- 
position also  arose  early  In  December  ot 
1966,  when  the  Smith  government  rejected 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  forged 
Aboard  B.MS.  nger.     Yet  this  opposition. 
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vhUe  eloquent  and  well-reasoned,  repre- 
senta  a  minority  view.  Mr.  Smith  hlmaelf  u 
a  beloved  figure — a  strong  man  with  a 
gentle  air.  One  Ironic,  though  predictable 
effect  or  the  mandatory  sanctions  has  been  to 
draw  the  European  community  more  tightly 
together  m  the  face  of  common  disaster.  Tlie 
sanctions  also  have  had  the  effect  of  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  elements  within  the 
Rhodeslan  Front  who  tend  both  to  support 
apartheid  and  to  seek  a  total  break  with  the 
Commonwealth . 

Smith's  government  also  flnda  a  substantial 
and  still  Influential  element  of  support  among 
the  Council  of  Chiefs.  In  January  of  1967, 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Tiger  talks  and 
the  Imposition  of  sanctions,  the  CoimcU  sent 
to  Smith  an  expression  of  "deep  satisfaction" 
with  the  positions  be  had  taken.  They 
promised  to  stand  "firm  like  a  rock"  In  hla 
support,  and  pledged  their  cooperation  In 
"working  toward  a  oonsUtutlonal  system 
which  would  represent  all  the  people  of 
Rhodeda.  black  and  white."  It  Is  true  that 
Rhodesia's  critics  tend  to  denigrate  the  role 
of  the  tribal  chiefs,  and  to  regard  these 
African  elders  as  puppets  or  tJncle  Toms. 
Such  an  attitude  reflects  Uttle  but  Ignorance 
of  tribal  life  as  It  still  is  lived  In  RhodMla  to- 
day. The  chiefs  are  leaders  of  v«ry  oonsldear- 
able  power.  In  other  times  and  olrcum- 
•tancee.  Great  Britain  herself  has  woognlaed 
the  Important  role  of  the  chiefs.  Their 
public  support  of  Prime  Minister  Smith 
ought  not  to  be  minimized. 

This  U  not  to  stiggest  that  a  lively  and 
articulate  opposition  to  the  Smith  regime 
does  not  exist  among  large  elements  of  the 
Afrlcar  population  In  Rhodesia.  This  oppo- 
sition luoet  certainly  obtains.  In  Its  most 
civilized  form.  It  may  be  seen  among  the  13 
African  members  of  the  Rhodeslan  Parlia- 
ment; they  wage  a  vigorous  and  continuing 
criticism  of  government  measures.  Our 
mission  met  and  talked  at  length  with  P.  H. 
BTkudu,  J.  M.  Behane,  and  J.  M.  Oondo,  all 
of  the  United  Peoples  Party.  They  spoke 
clearly  and  emphatically  of  their  desire  to 
speed  up  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  system, 
to  weld  all  educational  efforts  Into  a  single 
administrative  unit,  to  abolish  the  segrega- 
tion that  remains  In  some  hotels  and  places 
of  public  accommodation.  They  are  impa- 
tient with  what  the7  regard  as  the  needlessly 
slow  pace  of  the  African's  advancement  Into 
government  poalttona  and  Into  managerial 
levels  of  Rhodeslan  commerce.  Tet  it  Is 
significant  that  not  one  of  these  African 
opposition  spokesmen  advocates  the  Immedi- 
ate extension  of  "one  man,  one  vote."  They 
do  not  urge  even  the  Integration  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  classrooms.  They  take  a 
realistic  view  of  the  evolutionary  process; 
and  while  they  were  strongly  opposed  to  UDI 
(the  Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  1M6)  under  the  Smith  regime,  their  prin- 
cipal grievance  rests  In  their  conviction  that 
the  evolutionary  process  could  be  moved 
along  a  little  faster. 

It  probably  should  be  noted  for  the  record. 
In  any  discussion  of  the  political  situation, 
that  voting  in  Rhodesia  Is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  an  "A"  roll  and  a  •3"  roll.  The  "A  " 
roll  Includes  those  voters  of  generally  su- 
perior education  or  wealth — though  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  requirements  for  "A" 
roll  registration,  by  American  standards,  are 
quite  modest.  The  "B '  roll  Includes  those 
of  somewhat  lesser  education  or  property 
ownership.  At  the  end  of  IftM,  the  "A"  roll 
numbered  approximately  100,000.  Including 
86,700  whites,  2.400  Africans,  and  about  3,000 
others.  The  "B"  roll  numbered  some  11,700, 
of  whom  10,780  were  Africans  and  589  were 
whites.  Nothing  whatever  prevents  Africans 
from  gaining  access  to  the  "A"  roll.  At  least 
00,000  are  thought  to  be  qualified  by  educa- 
tion or  property  ownership  for  "A"  registra- 
tion now.  It  Is  only  apathy  or  disinterest  in 
poUttcs  that  keeps  them  from  the  polls. 

A  full  appraisal  of  the  political  situation, 
and  especially  of  the  opposition  to  the  Smith 
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government.  Is  handicapped  by  the  press 
censorship  which  sUU  obUlns  In  Rhodesia. 
The  Rhodesia  Herald,  published  In  Salisbury, 
carries  on  its  front  page  a  dally  reminder: 
"All  material  published  In  this  newspaper  Is 
subject  to  government  censorship."  Mr,  J. 
H.  Howman,  minister  of  Information,  sought 
to  J\i8tlf  y  this  suppression  by  explaining  that 
all  of  the  influential  newspapers  In  Rhodesia 
are  published  under  a  single  ownership  which 
traces  corporately  to  British  control;  they 
are  edited  by  men  strongly  opposed  to 
policies  of  the  Smith  regime.  While  these 
editors  are  agreeable  to  withholding  publica- 
tion of  certain  economic  news,  calculated  to 
disclose  damaging  Information  on  the  effect 
of  sanctions  In  an  economic  war,  they  are  im- 
wllllng  to  give  affirmative  support  to  the 
government's  principal  policies  of  Independ- 
ence. It  would  be  Intolerable,  In  Mr. 
Bowman's  view,  to  have  the  papers  dally 
undermining  public  morale  and  seeking  the 
governments  defeat;  if  other  sources  of 
opinion  existed,  favorable  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  a  different  matter.  Mean- 
while, censorship  operates  with  a  light  hand; 
It  has  been  months  since  anything  of  slg- 
nlflcance  was  deleted  from  the  Herald  or  the 
Sunday  MaU.  And  while  a  few  vicious 
foreign  correspondents — ^mere  snoopers- 
have  had  to  be  expelled.  It  is  the  adminis- 
tration's earnest  hope  that  the  worst  rigors 
of  censorship  are  past.  If  the  edltore  of  the 
Herald  would  only  be  a  UtUe  more  coopera- 
tive, the  whole  unpleasant  business  could  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

We  were  not  overly  Impressed  by  Mr.  How- 
man's  defense.  In  view  of  the  general  tran- 
qulUty  that  obtains  in  Rhodesia,  and 
considering  Prime  Minister  Smith's  manifest 
hold  upon  the  great  majority  of  Europeans, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
censorship  of  political  opinion  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  censorship  of  economic 
data  during  an  economic  war)  should  be 
continued  seventeen  months  after  UDI. 
Some  aspects  of  the  censorship  system,  In 
actual  operation,  struck  tis  as  patently 
absurd.  The  press  Is  prohibited  from  pub- 
lishing accounts  of  certain  critical  speechea 
deUvered  In  the  Parliament  Itself.  So  gro- 
tesque an  ImpoelUon  reflects  poorly  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Smith  government,  and  seems 
rather  an  ominous  suggestion  of  Its 
weakness. 

In  all  fairness,  however.  It  must  b«  said 
that  Rhodesia  is  In  a  situation  of  "emer- 
gency," In  which  there  U  JustlflcaUon  for 
some  variances  from  peaceful  procedtires. 
Oxir  own  suggestion  U  that  the  censorship  of 
political  opinion  should  cease  but,  in  its 
place,  the  Government  should  be  given 
"equal  time" — i.e.,  an  opportunity  to  present 
Its  case  whenever  It  U  attacked  In  the  press. 
Incidentally,  Rhodesia  is  not  alone  In  exer- 
cising censorship.  We  understand  that  even 
so  enlightened  a  country  as  Israel  (so  It  was 
reported  In  The  New  York  Times  of  March  9, 
1967)   appUes  censorship. 

m 

With  the  proclamation  of  Independence  of 
November  11.  1965.  the  United  Kingdom  at 
once  severed  Its  trade  relations  with  Rhode- 
sia. Credits  and  assets  were  frozen;  con- 
tracts were  cancelled;  even  the  payment  of 
claims  upon  life  insurance  policies,  held  by 
Rhodeslan  residents  with  London  companies, 
was  prohibited.  Britain  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  for  co<^>eratlon  in  the  Impo- 
sition of  voluntary  sanctions  upon  critical 
Rhodeslan  exports  and  Imports.  By  resolu- 
tions of  November  13  and  November  20.  1966, 
and  of  AprU  9.  1966.  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil endorsed  the  British  appeal. 

On  December  16,  1966,  upon  the  moUon  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Security  Council 
Invoked  mandatory  sanctions.  The  Security 
Council's  action  required  all  member  states 
to  prevent  the  Import  into  their  territories 
of  asbestos,  iron  ore,  chrome,  plg-lron,  sugar, 
tobacco,   copper,   meat   and  meat   products 


and  hides,  skins  and  leather  originating  m 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported  therefrom  • 
The  resolution  prohibited  the  member  statsi 
from  participating  In  any  way  "In  the  supply 
of  oil  or  oil  products  to  Southern  RhodesU  " 
It  banned  all  activities  "calculated  to  pro- 
mote  the  supply  to  Southern  Rhodesiroi 
aircraft  and  motor  vehicles,  and  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  the  manufacture 
assembly,  or  maintenance  of  aircraft  and 
motor  vehicles  In  Southern  Rhodesia."  The 
resolution  also  called  upon  all  states  "not  to 
render  flnanclal  or  other  economic  aid  to  the 
Illegal  racist  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia." 
Certain  aspects  of  the  Security  Coundl'a 
resolution,  having  to  do  with  Its  validity 
imder  the  Charter,  will  be  discussed  at  a 
later  point  In  this  report.  Here  we  offer  our 
comments  only  upon  the  effect  of  these  saiu- 
tions  upon  the  economic  life  of  Rhodesia.  It 
perhaps  should  be  emphasized  that  our  ob- 
servations are  based  entirely  upon  Informal 
impressions  and  conversations  and  In  no 
sense  reflect  any  official  economic  statistics 
from  the  Rhodeslan  government.  No  such 
statistics  are  publicly  available. 

Plainly,  the  consequences  of  the  UN  sanc- 
tions have  been  serious  to  Rhodesia  In  aev- 
eral  areas  of  major  economic  Importance. 
The  chief  among  these  Is  Rhodesia's  tobacco 
export  trade,  which  had  a  value  In  1965  of 
£47  million — about  28  per  cent  of  all  exports 
In  that  year.  The  Rhodeslan  government 
was  compelled  to  enter  the  1966  market  and 
buy  up  most  of  the  crop  for  private  resale; 
the  same  costly  procedure  Is  to  be  followed 
for  the  1967  crop.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
Impact  upon  growers  Is  severe. 

Other  principal  exports  In  1966,  the  last 
year  for  which  figures  are  published.  Included 
asbestos  fiber,  refined  and  unwrought  copper, 
meat  products,  chrome  ore,  raw  sugar,  and 
pig  Iron.  All  these  have  suffered  to  some  ex- 
tent. Rhodesia's  most  Important  customer 
In  196S  was  Zambia,  which  had  purchases  of 
£36.1  million,  compared  with  £26.2  mlUlon 
In  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  West 
Germany,  Malawi  and  Japan  also  were  Im- 
portant purchasers  of  Rhodeslan  exports. 
Publicly,  at  least,  these  trade  outlets  have 
been  closed. 

The  Rhodeslan  labor  force  In  1968  num- 
bered approximately  718,000,  of  whom  629,000 
were  Africans.  Prior  to  UDI.  there  was  vir- 
tually no  unemployment:  most  Industries  in 
fact  reported  a  labor  shortage.  With  the 
imposition  of  sanctions,  some  spotty  imem- 
ployment  evidently  has  developed.  Early  in 
1967,  a  Ford  assembly  plant  Just  outside 
Salisbury,  employing  an  estimated  60  Eu- 
ropeans and  450  Africans,  was  compelled  to 
suspend  operations  for  want  of  parts.  A 
somewhat  smaller  British  Motor  Company 
plant  also  has  stopped  making  cars.  Certain 
mining  operations,  notably  In  chrome,  have 
been  curtailed.  Inevitably  (because  they 
comprise  88  per  cent  of  the  labor  force) ,  the 
Africans  have  experienced  the  greatest  hard- 
ship. Including  workers  flrom  Zambia  and 
Malwal. 

These  adverse  consequences,  however,  have 
been  cushioned  or  offset  by  a  number  of  In- 
ternal adjustments  over  the  past  seventeen 
months.  The  acreage  planted  to  sugar  ha* 
been  substantially  reduced;  In  some  In- 
stances, wheat  Is  taking  its  place — and  wheat 
Is  needed  for  domestic  consumption.  In  a 
remarkable  display  of  both  Ingenuity  and 
determination,  many  Rhodeslan  manufac- 
turers have  learned  to  convert  or  to  diversify. 
In  the  past,  such  major  appliances  as  bom* 
freezers  and  refrigerators  were  largely  Im- 
ported; now  these  are  being  made  domesti- 
cally. Rhodesia's  small  but  flourishing  elec- 
tronics industry  has  been  expanded.  The 
government  has  Instituted  new  tariff  policies 
intended  to  promote  and  to  protect  domestic 
manufacturers.  Persons  employed  In  some 
curtailed  mining  activities  are  shifting  to 
gold  mining. 
As  a  res\at  of  these  variotu  steps,  employ- 
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ment  levels  within  the  Eiut>pean  community 
in  1966  Just  about  matched  those  of  1966. 
Tbere  was  a  reported  Increase  of  some  2,600 
in  the  monthly  average  of  African  employees. 
The  consumer  price  index  increased  In  1966 
by  only  2.6  per  cent,  compared  to  3.7  per 
cent  m  Britain,  4.8  In  South  Africa,  and  Si> 
in  Zambia.  A  few  basic  foodstuffs  are  under 
price  control,  and  g:asollne  is  rationed,  but 
Rhodesia  has  experienced  a  bumper  crop  year 
m  1966-67  and  supplies  of  petroleum  are  so 
abundant  that  few  serious  Inconveniences 
have  resulted. 

These  dry  statistics  tell  Uttle  of  the  spirit 
with  which  Rhodesia  has  reacted  to  her  time 
of  adversity.  Beyond  question,  one  effect  of 
the  sanctions  has  been  to  draw  the  total 
community  more  closely  together.  Rhode- 
tlans,  black  and  white,  are  all  In  the  same 
uncomfortable  boat;  but  at  least  as  this  Is 
written,  they  are  flndlng  the  experience  more 
exhilarating  than  depressing.  Along  Salis- 
bury's Industrial  Lytton  Road,  the  factories 
are  bununlng.  Stores  are  well  filled  with 
customers.  In  one  fashion  or  another,  goods 
are  moving — and  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
despite  the  UN  sanctions,  they  are  moving 
to  world  markets  in  substantial  quantities. 
Trade  continues  with  South  Africa  and  Mo- 
lambtque.  The  one-time  sister  republic  of 
Malawi,  we  were  told,  "la  being  realistic." 
Commerce  with  Zambia,  while  much  reduced, 
probably  has  reached  a  bottom  point  and 
may  well  improve.  Advertising  lineage  is 
down  In  the  Rhodeslan  press,  but  the  news- 
papers are  maintaining  a  profitable  opera- 
tion. Meanwhile,  vigorous  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  tourist  trade  are  under  way;  a  new 
hotel-motel  is  In  prospect  at  Bulawayo,  to 
rank  among  the  moat  modern  facilities  in 
Africa.  Accommodations  at  Victoria  Falls 
are  being  enlarged.  Ttxt  gold  mines  at  Ga- 
tooma,  which  employ  8,000  Africans  and  400 
Europeans,  are  going  'full  out."  Through 
various  building  societies  and  loan  develop- 
ment corporations,  privately-owned  housing 
for  Africans  moves  steadily  forward. 

What  lies  ahead?  Our  mission  Is  con- 
vinced that,  assuming  the  continued  active 
friendship  of  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  to- 
gether with  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland, 
the  mandatory  sanctions  Imposed  under  the 
UN  resolution  wUl  fall  of  their  purpose. 
They  will  not  succeed  in  toppling  the  Smith 
government.  Within  Rhodesia,  they  may 
prove  a  growing  Irritation  and  Inconvenience; 
they  may  produce  a  certain  austerity  In  liv- 
ing; and  probably  they  will  hurt  the  Afri- 
cans In  terms  of  employment  and  capital 
formation.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  Rho- 
desia WUl  move  closer  to  economic  Independ- 
ence. She  will  find  new  ways  of  exploring 
•ven  the  forMdden  exports.  And  she  will 
survive. 

Meanwhile,  certain  boomerang  effects  are 
becoming  evident.  Great  Britain  formerly 
relied  upon  Rhodesia  for  36  per  cent  of  her 
tobacco  Imports.  Rhodeslan  flue-cured  to- 
bacco Is  among  the  best  of  the  world — and  It 
1*  cheap.  With  sanctions,  Britain's  tobac- 
co manufacturers  are  having  to  turn  to  other 
markets  at  higher  price.  In  February,  it  was 
announced  that  Britain's  cigarette  smokers 
will  pay  at  least  a  penny  a  package  more  for 
their  clgarettee.  Britain  Is  suffering  not 
only  a  loss  of  Income  from  her  suspended 
^e  with  Rhodesia— a  trade  that  may  never 
be  regained — but  also  a  heavy  new  expense  In 
aid  to  Zambia.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  same 
consequences  may  be  seen  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  one  of  the  strange  consequences 
M  this  situation  that  the  U.S.  shortly  will  be 
compelled  to  buy  chrome  from  Communist 
Russia  rather  than  from  antl-Oonununlst 
Rhodesia.  The  American  taxpayer  also  Is  be- 
mg  put  to  heavy  expense  In  U.S.  Bubsldles  to 
Zambia  and  Malawi. 

The  Rhodeslan  people,  by  and  large,  are 
convinced  that  time  is  working  on  their  side 
In  this  economic  war.  Our  mission  shares 
that  view.    Oxxr  guess  la  that  the  longer  sanc- 


tions drag  on,  the  more  holes  will  appear  in 
the  fabric  of  the  UN's  artlflcial  curtain. 
Goods  will  find  markets,  as  water  finds  Ita 
own  level.  Time  Is  bound  to  point  up  the 
essential  hypocrisy  of  the  UN's  position,  and 
an  awareness  of  this  hypocrisy  will  contribute 
to  Improvement  In  Rhodesia's  economy. 
Rhodesia's  total  resources  and  total  energies 
are  committed  to  her  survival;  other  nations 
have  other  fish  to  fry.  Over  the  long  haul, 
the  mandatory  sanctions  will  not  serve  to 
weaken  Rhodesia;  they  are  likely  rather  to 
contribute  to  an  endxiring  economic  strength. 

IV 

At  the  bottom  of  Rhodesia's  troubles  with 
the  United  Nations  lies  this  basic  charge, 
that  the  200,000  white  Rhodesians  are  en- 
gaged in  oppressing  and  exploiting  the  4,000,- 
000  black  Rhodesians.  Everything  stems 
from  thl0.  It  Is  the  "racist  regime"  of  Ian 
Smith  whose  misdeeds  have  created  such 
Intolerable  tensions  In  Africa.  The  policies 
of  Rhodesia.  It  Is  said,  are  Indefensible;  a 
democratic  and  civilized  world  no  longer 
can  tolerate  their  existence.  And  only 
through  the  early  application  of  "one  man, 
one  vote,"  may  the  African  Rhodeslan  re- 
claim those  rights  and  powers  which  wUl  put 
an  end  to  his  oppression. 

So  the  theory  goes.  It  is  a  theory  that 
bears  no  discernible  relation  to  history  and 
to  preaent  reality.  Rhodesia'a  critics  are 
possessed  of  a  nuLrvelously  lively  imagina- 
tion In  some  directions,  but  they  cannot 
seem  to  grasp  any  accurate  picture  of 
Rhodesia  as  it  was  in  times  past,  or  at 
Rhodesia  as  it  is  today. 

The  white  pioneers  who  settled  Rhodesia 
found  a  land  barely  emerging  from  the  Stone 
Age.  Half  a  million  primitive  African  savages 
were  Inhabiting  an  area  of  96  million  acres — 
an  area  larger  than  the  British  Isles.  They 
had  no  Industry,  no  commerce,  no  communl- 
catloiu,  no  education.  They  owned  in  1903 
only  66,000  head  of  cattle.  The  males  spent 
much  of  their  time  In  barbaric  Intw-tribal 
wars.  The  females  ranked  scarcely  above 
the  cattle  in  the  Kraal. 

Any  valid  criticism  of  Rhodesia's  white 
community  In  1967  has  to  acknowledge  these 
facts  of  African  life.  Thit  i»  w^uif  they 
started  with  fust  75  years  ago.  It  is  unfair 
and  absurd — and  It  Is  also  acutely  embarrass- 
ing for  American  observers  to  compare  de- 
mocracy in  Rhodesia  with,  say,  democracy  in 
Alabama;  or  to  equate  housing  and  employ- 
ment In  RhodeslB  with  housing  and  em- 
ployment in  Harlem.  OtUy  a  dozen  years 
have  passed  since  racial  segregation  ended 
m  the  schools  of  Washington,  DC.  Racial 
discrimination  In  American  employment  still 
obtalna  to  such  a  degree  that  an  elaborate 
law  baa  had  to  be  passed  to  prevent  it. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  ratification  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  the  wholesale 
denial  of  the  vote  to  American  Negroes  re- 
sulted In  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966. 
Negroes  make  up  about  12  percent  of  the  UB. 
population,  but  in  a  Congress  of  635  mem- 
bers, only  seven,  or  13  percent,  are  Negroes, 
The  melancholy  picture  of  Great  Britain's 
preaent  entanglement  with  her  "colored  prob- 
lem" stands  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Yet  It 
Is  from  this  poor  level  of  Inter-raclal  achieve- 
ment and  emightenment  that  England  and 
the  United  States,  with  a  thousand  years  of 
Western  civilization  behind  them,  tmdertake 
to  abuse  Rhodesia  tot  the  "racism"  that  ob- 
tains there  today.  If  a  more  egregious  ex- 
ample of  hypocriay  has  been  set  in  interna- 
tional relations.  It  does  not  come  readily 
to  mind. 

Had  the  Rhodeslan  pioneers  followed  the 
high  example  of  the  first  English  settlers  In 
the  new  world,  they  would  have  obliterated 
the  Africans  altogether.  Or  as  an  alterna- 
tive, they  would  have  whipped  the  natives 
Into  tribal  reeervationa  In  the  equivalent  of 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.  They  would 
have  cheated  them  In  every  conceivable  way. 


broken  treaties,  reneged  on  promiaee,  and 
confined  the  aborigines  to  a  disfranchised 
existence  marked  by  ill  health,  wretched 
housing,  subsistence  farming,  and  perpetual 
dole.  That  is  what  the  United  States  did 
with  Its  Indian  tribes,  and  with  its  Negro 
slaves. 

The  "racist  regime"  of  Rhodesia  was  not 
BO  enlightened.  In  the  early  years  of  Rho- 
desia's development,  prior  to  the  granUng  of 
Internal  self-government  m  1923,  settlement 
waa  slow.  The  tiny  European  community 
faced  formidable  problems  in  reversing  the 
millennial  current*  that  flowed  thro\xgh 
tribal  life.  Some  of  these  currents  have  not 
been  reversed  to  thU  day.  African  parents 
occasionally  put  to  death  the  small  of  twin 
bablee;  within  a  few  miles  of  Salisbury, 
vlctlma  of  tribal  execution  have  been  found 
in  recent  years,  their  bodies  hideously  muti- 
lated. Great  numbers  of  the  blacks  still 
prefer  the  witch  doctor  to  hospital  care. 
Throiighout  the  native  areas,  there  remalna 
a  prodigious  apathy,  aitd  a  pathetic  re^st- 
ance,  to  learning  the  techniques  of  modem 
farming  and  naodem  Industry.  Tet  the  fact 
is  that  white  Rhodesians  have  struggled 
valiantly  to  pull  the  African  into  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Rhodesia's  record  In  African  education  (let 
Americans  compare  their  own  record  In  Negro 
education  and  in  Indian  education)  Is  es- 
pecially Impreaslve.  In  1928.  education  was 
being  provided  for  some  99,000  African  school 
children.  Today  almost  700.000  are  In  classes. 
Rhodesia's  annual  appropriation  for  African 
schools  approachee  £7  million;  the  sum  rep- 
resents 11  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  More 
than  3,500  primary  schools  are  m  operation. 
Klghty-elght  secondary  schools  house  an  In- 
creasing volume  of  high  school  studenta. 
One-third  of  the  students  In  the  University 
College  of  Rhodesia  are  African  studenU. 
For  the  first  time  In  tribal  history.  African 
girls  are  breaking  out  of  the  statiis  to  which 
primitive  custom  has  confined  them.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  African  women  are  in  train- 
ing as  nursee,  teachers,  and  civil  servants. 

These  spectacular  advances  In  African  edu- 
cation— ^far  exceeding  the  educational  gain* 
of  other  African  nations — have  resulted  from 
a  unique  partnership  of  the  missions,  the 
European  community,  and  the  natives  them- 
selvee.  Some  80  per  cent  of  elementary  edu- 
cation still  is  financed  In  large  part  through 
the  missionary  work  of  32  American,  English, 
and  European  denominations.  It  Is  one  at 
the  saddest  aspects  of  the  UN's  sanctions  pro- 
gram that  this  humane  undertaking  shoxild 
be  imperiled  by  the  economic  war.  Even  be- 
fore sanctlona,  however,  the  government'a 
direct  involvement  In  African  education  had 
been  increasing  sharply.  Almost  all  urban 
education  now  operatee  through  public 
schools.  Parents  contribute  nominal  tuition 
fees.  (The  Africem's  school  tax.  leas  than 
one-third  of  the  school  tax  on  white  Rho- 
desians, amounts  to  about  $8  per  child  per 
year  at  the  secondary  level;  full  tuition 
scholarships  are  available  for  all  Africans 
who  qualify  for  higher  education) . 

Now,  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  200,000 
members  of  Rhodesia's  European  community 
could  have  made  heavier  sacrifices,  and  done 
even  more  than  they  have  done.  On  the 
surface.  It  is  a  plausible  critlcUm  that  evolu- 
tion of  the  schools  from  a  mission  system  to 
a  public  system  has  proceeded  too  slowly; 
m  the  Western  view,  probably  secondary  edu- 
cation should  have  advanced  more  rapidly. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  white  Rhodesians,  who  make  up 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  population,  pay 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  taxes;  there  Is 
a  limit  to  what  they  can  do.  It  also  should  be 
noted  that  Rhodesia's  educational  policies 
necessarily  are  geared  to  education  with  an 
employment  ptirpose.  As  Job  opportunities 
expand,  educational  offerings  wU!  expand. 
Three  hundred  new  secondary  schools  era 
planned,  but  their  construction  and  opera- 
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tlon  presiunably  will  be  slowed  by  the  effects 
of  sanctloiu  upon  the  Rhodeslan  economy. 
Meanwhile,  between  20  and  22  percent  ot  the 
elementary  school  graduates  go  on  to  second- 
ary schools.  By  1970,  It  Is  proposed  to  dou- 
ble this  percentage. 

Rhodesia's  record  In  health  services  equally 
gives  the  lie  to  talk  of  "oppression"  and  "ex- 
ploItaUon."  The  half-mUUon  African  In- 
habitants of  1900  have  grown  to  more  than 
4,000,000.  Ufe-spans  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. The  control  of  such  endemic  dis- 
eases as  malaria  and  bllharzla  has  brought 
enormous  gains  In  African  health.  Our 
three-man  mission  visited  the  760-b«d 
Hararl  African  Hospital  In  SalUbury.  Here 
a  fully  integrated  staff  looks  after  a  thousand 
out-patients  a  day,  performs  7,000  operations 
a  year,  and  delivers  7,800  babies.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  medical  students  are  Africans. 
Tlie  hospital's  equipment  may  be  somewhat 
below  the  glossy  levels  of  Walter  Reed,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  the  Mayo  Clinic,  but  Hararl 
boasts  excellent  equipment  for  X-ray  therapy, 
artificial  kidney  treatment,  and  the  like.  On 
the  day  of  our  visit,  some  $60,000  In  new 
X-ray  equipment,  purchased  from  Weet  Ger- 
many, was  being  uncrated  for  installation. 
The  equipment  will  figure  Importantly  In 
hospital  care  for  the  African  patients.  But 
West  Germany  will  not  purchase  goods  from 
this  supposedly  Inhumane  and  racist  regime. 
With  Improvements  In  education  and 
health  have  oome  steady  gains  in  employment 
opportunities.  For  the  past  six  years,  Afri- 
cans have  been  moving  Into  Rhodesia's  civil 
service.  They  now  hold  about  1,700  of  10,000 
classified  positions.  They  are  paid  on  the 
same  scale  as  white  civil  servants,  and  have 
identical  opportunities  to  qualify  for  pro- 
motion. More  than  a  third  of  Rhodesia's 
police  are  Africans.  In  a  visit  to  a  television 
station,  we  observed  African  technicians  and 
studio  personnel.  We  were  told  that  in 
mining,  manufacturing,  banking,  and  retail 
trade,  Africans  are  progressing  steadliy  from 
manual  and  clerical  positions  to  skilled  trades 
and  to  proprietorship. 

Housing  conditions  for  the  African  people 
baffle  easy  description.  The  range  extends 
from  the  most  primitive  mud  huts,  through 
publicly  owned  hostels  and  housing  projects, 
to  a  handful  of  private  dwellings  in  the 
$60,000  class.  In  recent  years,  the  trend  has 
been  toward  African  townships,  in  which 
the  government's  rent  subsidy  ranges  from 
40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  economic 
rent.  Increasingly,  however,  subdivisions  are 
developing  in  which  the  African  family  buys 
its  own  home  with  $30  down  and  30  years 
to  pay.  The  tiny  cement- block  structures, 
set  on  tiny  plots  of  ground  with  a  patch  of 
com  in  front,  might  be  classed  as  slums  In 
a  progressive  American  city.  But  they  are 
an  Infinite  Improvement  over  the  mud  hut. 
Rhodesia's  system  of  land  apportionment 
is  a  mystifying  blend  of  tribal  apartheid, 
European  segregation,  and  equal  opportunity. 
About  44.2  million  acres  are  set  aside  for  two 
million  Africans.  Another  35.9  million  acres 
support  1.6  million  Africans  and  200,000 
Europeans.  The  rest  of  the  coimtry  is  di- 
vided into  permanent  public  lands,  and  Into 
unreserved  land  available  to  any  purchaser. 
Under  a  Tribal  Trust  Land  Bill  enacted  early 
In  1967,  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  will  be 
somewhat  enlarged.  Members  of  the  African 
Opposition  in  the  Rhodeslan  Parliament  were 
not  especially  pleased  with  the  bill  (land 
apportionment  Is  a  touchy,  sensitive  issue, 
but  one  Opposition  spokesman  remarked  that 
the  plan  would  provide  new  opportunities 
for  tribesmen  to  gain  experience  in  govern- 
ment. 

This  abbreviated  summary  of  the  "oppres- 
sion" that  Rhodesia  has  imposed  upon  the 
African  people  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  reference  to  detentions  under  the 
Emergency  Powers  Act,  and  to  restrictions 
under  the  Law  and  Order  Maintenance  Act. 
It  may  also  not  be  amiss  to  touch  briefly 
upon  law  and  order  In  Rhodesia  generally. 
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Americans  have  been  much  troubled  by 
reports  of  the  detention,  restriction,  and  In 
some  few  cases  the  expulsion  of  persons 
Identified  In  the  West  as  "poUUcal  prisoners' 
or  as  "poUtlcal  foes  of  the  Smith  regime." 
Our  mission  inqiUred  searchlngly  into  the 
situation.     This  Is  the  Rhodeslan  view: 

Rhodesia's  laws  governing  detention  and 
restriction  are  by  no  means  unique.  Every 
African  nation  has  them  in  some  form.  The 
necessity  for  them  was  expressed  by  Kenya's 
minister  of  home  affairs  in  a  statement  last 
October  Justifying  his  refusal  to  try  or  to 
release  eight  members  of  the  Opposition  who 
had  been  arrested:  "Any  government  worth 
its  salt  must  put  the  preservation  of  public 
security  above  the  convenience  of  a  hand- 
ful of  persons  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
undermine  it." 

By  contrast,  Rhodesia  has  not  gone  so  far 
as  to  detain  or  to  restrict  members  of  the 
opposition  umted  Peoples  Party.  Indeed,  we 
were  told,  Rhodesia  has  not  acted  against 
any  person  for  wholly  poUtlcal  reasons. 
Those  who  have  been  arrested  are  thugs, 
arsonists,  saboteurs,  and  terrorists.  Many 
undoubtedly  have  been  Oommixnlst  influ- 
enced or  trained  and  even  financed.  Al- 
most all  of  them  have  been  black  Africans, 
preying  upon  other  black  Africans.  The 
victims  and  those  endangered  by  terrorist 
activity  seek  and  solicit  government  protec- 
tion, yet  are  too  terrified  of  reprisal  to  be 
willing  to  testify  in  court.  Thus,  for  the 
protection  of  the  black  Africans  themselves, 
It  has  been  necessary  for  the  government  to 
take  drastic  action. 

Two  laws  have  been  put  to  tise.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Law  and  Order  Maintenance 
Act,  passed  in  1962  under  the  Whitehead 
government  and  extended  in  Augtist,  1966, 
for  an  additional  two  years.  During  1966, 
the  number  of  persons  indefinitely  restricted 
under  this  act  ranged  from  306  to  444  at  any 
one  time.  Three  restriction  camps  are  in 
operation,  at  Sengwe,  Slkombela,  and  Wha 
Wha;  the  last  of  these  Is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  "soft-core"  restrictees  who  are  re- 
garded as  most  likely  to  respond  to  rehabili- 
tation. The  second  of  the  two  laws  Is  the 
Emergency  Powers  Act  of  1966,  which  permits 
the  renewable  three-month  detention  of  per- 
sons found  to  be  terrorists  or  collaborators. 
During  1966,  the  number  of  persons  detained 
under  this  act  ranged  from  62  to  159  at  any 
one  time. 

It  Is  time  that  Western  rules  of  due  process 
of  law  are  not  applied  in  the  administration 
of  either  act.  No  writs  of  habeas  corpus  are 
available  to  those  restricted  or  detained. 
They  are  not  accorded  Jury  trials,  rights  of 
counsel,  rights  of  confrontation,  or  other 
protections  cherished  by  Americans  and 
Britons.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  should 
be  true.  When  public  safety  permits,  we 
were  told,  the  system  will  be  sus- 
pended. Meanwhile,  the  two  acts  have  served 
so  effectively  that  terrorism,  a  serious  prob- 
lem late  In  1965  and  during  part  of  1966,  has 
almost  ceased.  Acts  of  crop  slashing,  maim- 
ing and  poisoning  of  stock,  and  the  burning 
of  villages  now  are  seldom  reported.  Public 
order  Is  being  maintained. 

These  explanations  and  Justifications  by 
the  Smith  government  Impressed  our  mis- 
sion as  both  persuasive  and  convincing.  Un- 
der existing  conditions  in  Africa,  only  the 
mlsgxiided  idealist  would  expect  a  perfect  ad- 
herence to  rules  of  due  process  of  law,  In 
many  Western  countries,  habeas  corpus  or  its 
equivalent  has  been  suspended  during  an 
emergency.  Rhodesia's  course  of  conduct 
ought  to  be  Judged  In  this  light.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  our  strong  feeling  that 
within  the  context  of  Rhodesia's  necessity, 
certain  Judicial  forms  and  safeguards  might 
yet  be  devised  that  would  tend  to  put  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws  In  a  better  light. 
As  we  understand  it,  the  orders  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Law  and  Order,  based  upon  ex  parte 
proceedings  and  ordinarily  conducted  with- 
out even  an  oral  examination  of  the  defend- 


ant, are  effectively  non-reviewable.  It  would 
appear  that  the  purposes  of  detention  and  re- 
strictlon  could  be  equally  well  served  If  the 
suspect  were  notified  of  the  charges  agalnat 
him,  given  some  rights  of  counsel,  and  as- 
sured that  some  established  court  would  re- 
view the  sentence  Imposed  upon  him.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  not  reqiUre  the  rigid 
safeguards  that  now  are  guaranteed  Ameri- 
can defendants  under  the  Fourth,  Pifth 
Sixth  and  Eighth  AmendmenU  of  our  Con- 
stitution, but  it  would  serve  to  amellorat* 
some  of  the  criticism  now  directed  toward 
Rhodesia. 

In  a  nation  of  more  than  4,000,000  persona 
however,  it  seems  evident  that  the  laws  on 
detention  and  restriction  have  not  been 
grossly  abused.  The  nxunbor  of  persons  af- 
fected is  relatively  small.  The  principal 
African  extremists,  including  such  black  na- 
tionalist leaders  as  Joshua  Nkomo  and  the 
Rev,  Ndabanlngl  Slthole,  are  under  restric- 
tion. George  Nyandoro,  James  Chlkerems, 
and  Herbert  Chltepa  are  free  to  foment 
trouble  from  Lusaka  to  Zambia.  Nathan 
Shamuyarira  was  last  heeu-d  from  In  Prince- 
ton. N.J.  These  militants  represent  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  Internal  order  within 
Rhodesia,  especially  in  combination  with  the 
violent  exhortations  of  Radio  Zambia,  but 
the  problems  of  terrorism  and  subversion  ap> 
pear  to  be  well  under  control. 

Other  criminal  activity  In  Rhodesia  seems 
equally  well  in  hand.  Americans  who  are 
familiar  with  crime  rates  in  the  United  States, 
with  our  high  levels  of  civilization,  educt- 
tlon,  and  ancient  tradition  of  law  and  order, 
may  feel  a  sense  of  shame  in  proposing  that 
our  standards  of  morality  and  virtue  be  Im- 
posed upon  Rhodeela.  In  1966,  this  nation  of 
4,000,000  largely  prlmlUve  blacks  and  200,- 
000  Europeans  reported  precisely  156  murden, 
196  housebreakings,  and  148  other  thefts. 
Only  1,086  crimes  were  reported  in  all. 

These  various  notes  and  observation!, 
coupled  with  the  Impressions  of  our  own 
eyes  as  we  traveled  freely  throughout 
Rhodesia,  led  our  mission  Inescapably  to  the 
conclusion  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  thU 
section:  Talk  of  white  Rhodesia's  "oppres- 
sion" or  "exploitation"  of  the  African  la 
nonsense. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  express  blanket 
approval  of  everything  we  observed  in 
Rhodesia  today.  While  we  understand  that 
the  sanctions  are  bound  to  have  some  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  Rhodeslan  economy, 
and  that  any  government's  expenditures  In 
time  of  war — even  economic  war— cannot  be 
channeled  entirely  toward  a  Great  Society,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  oonslderably  more  might 
be  done  toward  secondary  education  among 
Africans.  We  are  concerned  that  present 
trends  in  multi-racial  employment  are  mov- 
ing so  slowly  that  the  African's  <H>portunltlei 
to  accumulate  capital  are  excessively  re- 
stricted. We  confess  an  uneasy  Impression 
that  some  gentlemen  who  denied  apartheid 
with  their  lips  were  Inclining  toward  it  In 
their  hearts,  though  we  Impute  no  insincerity 
whatever  to  Mr.  Smith  himself.  We  also  ex- 
press some  reservation  toward  the  pervasive 
paternalism  that  looks  after  the  African 
education,  housing,  medical  care,  recreation, 
and  leaves  him  relatively  small  areas  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  And  as  we  have  said, 
while  we  understand  the  unavoidable  neces- 
sity for  the  programs  of  restriction  and  de- 
tention, it  still  seems  to  us  that  additional 
legal  safeguards  could  be  Instituted  without 
serious  risk  to  public  security. 

These  reservations  to  one  side,  we  found 
throughout  Rhodesia  every  evidence  of  an 
amazingly  cordial  relationship  between  the 
races.  Especially  in  rural  areas,  where  white 
farmers  are  struggling  dramatically  to  teach 
modem  techniques  to  their  African  neigh- 
bors, a  spirit  of  good  will  is  apparent.  Both 
the  Rhodeslan  Govenmient  and  these  en- 
lightened white  farmers  are  teaching  Afri- 
cans to  farm  not  merely  for  Immediate  sub- 
sistence (which  was  the  tribal  system)  but 
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to  produce  cash  crops  through  which  they 
can  accumulate  capital.  This  work  Is  ac- 
celerating, as  Africans  see  the  contrast  be- 
tween a  field  of  corn  grown  by  their  old 
methods  and  one  produced  under  white 
tutelage.  The  African  is  learning,  evolving, 
pushing  forward  toward  his  own  place  in 
the  Rhodeslan  sun.  Without  the  experience, 
the  capital,  the  imagination,  and  the  execu- 
tive know-how  of  the  white  Rhodeslan.  this 
progress  would  be  utterly  reversed.  It  Is 
toward  this  destructive  end  that  Britain  and 
the  United  Nations,  In  the  premature  and 
fetlshistic  name  of  "one  man.  one  vote," 
have  dedicated  their  course  of  action. 


Why  the  sanctions?  Why  have  these  un- 
precedented decrees  been  Imposed  upon 
Rhodesia?  The  sad  chronology  of  events 
merits  review  and  examination.  If  only  to 
permit  some  speculation  upon  the  worst 
and  the  best  developments  that  may  come 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Rhodesia's  story  t>eglns  in  1890,  when  a 
company  of  180  pioneers  and  600  police, 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Colimin,  marched 
north  from  Klmberley,  established  Port  Vic- 
toria, and  raised  the  British  Jack  at  Fort 
Salisbury.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  these  pioneers  sub- 
dued the  invading  and  warlike  Matabele, 
made  peace  with  the  Mashona.  and  em- 
barked upon  the  formidable  task  of  bring- 
ing civilization  to  a  barbaric  land.  By  1922, 
It  was  possible  for  the  developing  country 
to  consider  a  changed  political  statxis.  A 
proposal  was  advanced  that  Southern 
Rhodesia  be  annexed  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  but  this  was  voted  down  In  a  referen- 
dtmi,  and  Rhodesia  In  1923,  by  her  own 
choice,  became  a  self-governing  colony  un- 
der the  Crown. 

The  1923  Constitution  reserved  two  areas  of 
public  affairs  to  the  Crown,  and  left  all  else 
to  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  One  of  these 
areas,  on  which  there  was  never  dissent,  had 
to  do  with  foreign  policy  and  external  af- 
fairs. The  other  provision  reserved  to  the 
Crown  a  veto  power  over  Internal  legislation 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  indlgenoxis  pop- 
ulation. For  a  span  of  40  years,  these  latter 
"reserved  clauses"  aroused  no  dissension 
either.    The  veto  power  never  was  exercised. 

Rhodesia  forged  ahead  under  self-govern- 
ment. Her  people  developed  loyalties  and 
allegiance  to  their  own  burgeoning  country. 
They  created  their  own  army,  air  force,  and 
civil  service.  And  Just  as  there  are  Canadi- 
ans, New  Zealanders  and  Australians  within 
the  Commonwealth,  so  the  permanent  white 
residents  came  to  regard  themselves  as  Rho- 
deslans.  Their  ties  to  the  Crown  were  affec- 
tionate In  spirit  but  tenuous  in  law.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  they  viewed  their 
country  as  a  wholly  self-governing  dominion. 

In  1953,  in  a  mood  of  cooperation  that  later 
came  to  be  regretted.  Southern  Rhodesia  en- 
tered into  federation  with  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.  Within  a  few  years.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  federation  could  not 
last.  African  nationalism  was  remipant  with- 
in the  two  other  members.  The  end  came 
when  Nyasaland  seceded.  Northern  Rhode- 
sia followed.  The  federation  dissolved  on 
December  31,   1963. 

Meanwhile,  in  July  of  1961,  Southern  Rho- 
deslans  were  asked  to  vote  upon  a  new  ter- 
ritorial Constitution.  The  understanding, 
proclaimed  officially  by  Whitehall,  could  not 
have  been  more  clear:  The  new  Constitu- 
tion would  continue  all  of  the  self-govern- 
ing provisions  of  the  1933  Constitution;  It 
also  would  eliminate  "all  the  reserved  pow- 
ers at  present  vested  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  save  for  certain  mat- 
ters set  out  in  Paragraph  60." 

Paragraph  60  provided  that  Rhodesia  would 
be  free  "to  make  amendments  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  without  reference  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
amendments  that  would  affect  (a)  the  posi- 


tion of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Governor,  and 
(b)  the  right  of  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment to  safeguard  the  position  regarding  In- 
ternational obligations  and  undertakings  giv- 
en by  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
in  respect  of  loans  imder  the  Colonial  Stock 
Acts." 

On  these  positive  assurances  and  under- 
standings, the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  1961  Constitu- 
tion. (In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that 
It  was  at  this  time  as  a  quid  pro  quo  that 
the  system  was  created  by  which  50  seats 
in  Parliament  would  be  chosen  by  "A"  roll 
voters,  and  15  seats  would  be  chosen  by  "B" 
roll  voters,  thus  assuring  African  representa- 
tion within  the  legislative  body.)  But  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Rhodeslan  people, 
In  November  of  1961,  when  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Commons  to  Imple- 
ment the  new  Constitution,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations 
announced  that  Great  Britain  unilaterally 
had  added  a  "few  minor  points  which  were 
not  mentioned  In  the  White  Papers."  These 
few  minor  points  included  a  section  provid- 
ing that  "full  power  and  authority  is  hereby 
reserved  to  Her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council 
to  amend,  add  to  or  revoke  the  provisions  of 
Sections  1,  2,  3,  6,  29.  32,  42  and  this  Section" 
(Italic  supplied). 

In  Salisbury,  the  Imposition  of  this  new 
section  was  viewed  as  a  "flagrant  and  im- 
moral act  of  fraud  and  betrayal."  Rhodesia 
bad  agreed  to  the  new  plan  of  "A"  and  "B" 
seats  in  her  Parliament  In  order  to  be  rid  of 
the  old  reserved  clauses  of  1923.  But  here 
the  reserved  clauses  retiimed  with  a  ven- 
geance. And  now  it  seemed  evident,  by  rea- 
son of  changing  political  winds  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  that  Rhodesia  could  ex- 
pect Whitehall  to  exercise  powers  of  Internal 
domination  for  the  first  time  In  Rhodesia's 
history. 

With  dissolution  of  the  federation.  Great 
Britain  granted  complete  Independence  to 
Nyasaland  (now  named  Malawi)  on  July  6, 
1964.  and  complete  Independence  to  Northern 
Rhodesia  (now  named  Zambia)  on  Oct.  24, 
1964.  Southern  Rhodesia  began  to  seethe 
virlth  Impatience  and  frustration.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  denies  that  there  was  any 
commitment,  moral  or  otherwise,  that  South- 
ern Rhodeela  also  would  be  granted  complete 
Independence  at  this  time.  In  Salisbury, 
the  feeling  was  quite  different. 

A  series  of  conferences  led  to  a  hope  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  situation.  Sir  Alec 
Douglas  Home,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Brit- 
ain, indicated  that  If  Rhodesia's  Prime  Min- 
ister Ian  Smith  could  show  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  population  of  Rhodesia  favored 
Independence  under  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  1961  Constitution,  some  progress  might 
be  made. 

In  the  autimtin  of  1964,  an  effort  was  made 
to  provide  these  assurances.  The  tribal 
chiefs,  and  headmen,  as  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Afri- 
can population,  held  a  four-day  "Indaba." 
At  its  conclusion,  on  October  26,  they  voted 
unanimously  In  favor  of  this  Independence 
plan.  A  week  or  so  later,  the  registered  vot- 
ers concurred  overwhelmingly — the  vote  was 
68,176  to  6.101 — in  favor  of  the  proposition. 

These  demonstrations  proved  luiavalllng. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain,  under  In- 
creasing pressure  from  African  members  of 
the  Commonwealth,  now  scoffed  at  Rho- 
desia's tribal  chiefs  as  mere  puppets  of  the 
white  regime.  The  expression  of  opinion 
was  brushed  aside  as  Inadequate  and  unsat- 
isfactory. Independence  was  denied,  and  It 
was  indicated  that  nothing  would  suffice 
short  of  a  new  Constitution  assuring  prompt 
transition  to  African  majority  rule.  White 
Rhodesians,  keenly  aware  of  the  bloody  chaos 
that  had  oome  elsewhere  in  Africa  with  the 
premature  grant  of  power  to  unready  Afri- 
cans, could  not  possibly  accept  this  demand. 
After  another  series  of  fnistraUng  confer- 


ences ranging  over  a  ten-month  period,  the 
government  of  Ian  Smith  unilaterally  de- 
clared Rhodesia's  Independence  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1966. 

Great  Britain  at  once  Invoked  economic 
war  against  Rhodesia,  froze  Rhodeslan  as- 
sets in  British  banks,  and  obtained  from  the 
United  Nations  two  resolutions  of  support 
for  voluntary  sanctions.  Following  the  Con- 
ference of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers 
at  Lagos  In  January  of  1966,  at  which  many 
of  the  African  spokesmen  vociferously  de- 
manded force.  Great  Britain  Increased  Its 
pressure  to  Include  an  embargo  on  oil.  In 
April,  with  UN  approval,  British  vessels 
blockaded  the  port  of  Belra  In  a  naval  action 
that  once  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
act  of  war  against  PortugaL  Within  Rho- 
desia, the  people  began  to  go  It  alone. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  had  anticipated 
that  his  program  of  sanctions  would  bring 
Rhodesia  to  her  knees  "in  a  matter  of 
months,  if  not  of  weeks."  His  prophecy 
proved  unfounded.  It  shortly  became  ap- 
parent that  these  measures  would  not  suc- 
ceed. A  new  series  of  Informal  talks  fol- 
lowed. In  which  new  poesibllltles  were  de- 
veloped for  peaceful  settlement  based  upon 
six  principles  land  down  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. At  11 :  16  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  December  2,  Prime  Ministers  Wilson 
and  Smith  met  aboard  H.M.S.  Tiger  at  sea 
off  Gibraltar. 

Subsequently,  both  the  Rhodeslan  and  the 
British  government  Issued  white  papers  re- 
porting upon  the  Tiger  negotiations.  Though 
the  accounts  naturally  differ  In  tone  and 
emphasis,  they  are  remarkably  In  accord  in 
their  description  of  the  hard  bargaining  that 
resulted  in  a  Working  Document.  Prime 
Ministers  Wilson  and  Smith,  accompanied  by 
a  few  key  advisors,  went  at  the  task  of  nego- 
tiating an  agreement  with  a  fierce  tenacity. 
Each  side  yielded  something  toward  a  com- 
promise settlement.  An  entirely  new  struc- 
ture of  Rhodeslan  government  was  devised. 

Under  this  plan,  instead  of  the  present 
60  "A"  roll  and  16  "B"  seats,  the  Parliament 
would  have  been  reconstituted  with  a  House 
of  33  "A"  roll  seats,  17  "B"  roll  seats,  and 
17  European  reserved  seats.  In  addition, 
the  plan  propoaed  a  new  Senate,  to  be  formed 
of  12  white  members,  eight  elected  Africans, 
and  six  tribal  chiefs.  The  franchise  was  to 
be  extended  immediately,  through  the  "B" 
roll,  to  an  additional  600,000  African  men 
and  women  over  the  age  of  30.  An  Intricate 
system  of  cross-voting  between  the  rolls.  In- 
tended to  give  the  African  voters  still  greater 
potential  power,  was  to  be  continued.  The 
Smith  government  agreed  to  a  plan  by  which 
the  African  population  would  be  perma- 
nently protected  against  retrogressive  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Two  Royal  cc«n- 
mlssions  were  to  be  created,  one  to  make  a 
general  study  of  racial  discrimination,  the 
other  to  test  the  acceptability  of  the  con- 
stitutional proposals  to  the  Rhodeslan  popu- 
lation as  a  whole. 

These  several  provisions,  which  Prime  Min- 
ister Smith  was  prepared  to  accept,  would 
have  fully  satisfied  the  six  prinlcples  laid 
down  by  Britain.  The  African  would  have 
been  guaranteed  Immediate  pcHltlcal  ad- 
vancement; he  would  have  been  protected 
E^alnst  retrogressive  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  the  future;  he  would  be  assured  of 
unimpeded  progress  toward  majority  rule. 
The  Tiger  agreement  contained  other  con- 
cessions on  Rhodesia's  part,  dealing  with  de- 
tention, restriction,  and  censorship.  For  Its 
part,  the  British  Government  yielded  on  sev- 
eral points  having  to  do  with  the  structure 
of  the  Rhodeslan  House  and  Senate,  and 
also  pledged  Its  best  efforts — once  a  legal 
condition  of  independence  had  been  se- 
cured— to  see  that  normal  trade  was  restored. 

To  the  outside  observer,  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional changes  seemed  to  be  very  models 
of  the  bargaining  process — fair,  reasonable, 
and  responsible.     They  were  acceptable  to 
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Her  Majeaty's  GoTemment.  They  were 
equally  acceptable  to  the  Rhodeslan  goTern- 
ment.    Why,  then,  did  the  Ulka  coUapae? 

Two  rea«ona  have  been  advanced.  The 
first  of  these  arises  from  the  peremptory  tone, 
amounting  to  an  ultimatum.  In  which  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  demanded  Rhodesia's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  package  as  a  whole.  During 
the  eighth  and  Qnal  session  aboard  the  Tiger, 
Mr.  WUson  berated  Mr.  Smith  for  his  refusal 
to  commit  his  g^)vemment  to  the  agreement. 
The  British  Government,  be  said,  "were  not 
prepared  to  be  pushed  around."  Mr.  Smith 
was  "free  to  embark  on  his  aircraft  when- 
ever he  wished;  but  In  that  case  the  proposed 
settlement  would  be  withdrawn  and  the 
British  Oovemment  would  tell  the  world 
where  they  stood."  For  his  own  part,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  come  to  Gibraltar  with  full  pow- 
ers to  sign  a  final  agreement;  he  could  not 
understand  why  Mr.  Smith  could  not  commit 
himself  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Smith  steadfastly 
Insisted  upon  consulting  his  associates  In 
Salisbury.  The  two  leaders  parted  on  the 
worst  of  terms.  Britain's  final  demand  (this 
was  at  1  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  December 
4)  was  that  Rhodesia  give  a  final  answer  by 
10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  December  6. 

Britain's  defense  for  this  summary  time- 
table is  that  the  UJT.  Security  Council  was 
about  to  meet  in  New  Tork:  the  Rhodeslan 
question  was  scheduled  for  debate;  It  was 
Imperative  that  decisive  action  be  taken. 
Moreover,  the  Commonwealth  Ministers  had 
been  promised  that  Britain  would  seek  txii- 
ther  measures  at  the  U.N.  "by  the  end  of  the 
year"  If  the  question  of  Rhodesia's  independ- 
ence had  not  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
reaolutlon. 

Whatever  Britain's  reasons  may  have  been, 
the  brusque  demand  for  a  yes-or-no  reply  on 
so  short  a  notice  caused  much  resentment  in 
Salisbury.  There  It  was  felt  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  conceded  a_  good  deal,  but  perhaps  not 
too  much;  the  whole  complicated  business 
needed  some  reflection  and  looking  at;  It 
ought  to  be  examined  with  some  delibera- 
tion. A  few  hours  were  not  enought  for  so 
grave  a  matter.  Mr.  Smith  himself  had  been 
through  a  grueling  three  days  aboard  the 
British  vessel;  he  had  Just  made  a  long  flight 
back  to  Rhodesia;  his  own  temper,  we  may 
surmise,  was  badly  frayed. 

But  the  rudeness  of  Mr.  WUson  and  the 
terms  of  the  ultimatum  constituted  only  the 
first  of  the  two  reasons  for  Rhodesia's  rejec- 
tion of  the  Tig«r  agreement.  The  second  and 
more  significant  body  of  objections  arose 
from  the  Insistence  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister  on  what  was  termed  by  the  English 
a  "return  to  legality."  Procedures  for  this 
so-called  "return  to  legality"  were  contained 
In  Part  in  of  the  Working  Document.  Re- 
member that  Rhodesia  has  been  virtually 
Independent  for  many  decades — that,  while 
England  had  reserved  certain  veto  and  con- 
trol rights,  they  had  not  been  exercised.  In 
the  face  of  this,  the  Rhodeslans  were  now  to 
be  required  to  throw  themselves  wholly  on 
the  mercy  of  England. 

under  the  terms  of  Part  m,  the  existing 
Rhodeslan  legislature  was  to  be  dissolved, 
and  legislative  powers  Invested  in  a  Royal 
Governor  who  would  act  "on  the  advice  of 
Ministers  except  In  those  cases  where  he  is 
empowered  to  act  In  his  own  discretion." 
No  later  th«m  tova  months  from  the  date 
of  dlSM^utlon  of  the  legislature  "and  on 
the  assumption  that  the  test  of  acceptabil- 
ity ..  .  will  have  been  completed  in  that  in- 
terval," new  elections  would  l>e  held.  Mean- 
whUe,  Mr.  Smith  would  be  invited  to  head  an 
interim  broad-based  govenmient,  but  this 
Interim  government  would  have  to  Include 
five  independent  members  and  Africans. 
"This  govenmient  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Oovemer  in  his  discretion." 

Part  m  went  on  to  emphasize  that  the 
Royal  Governor  would  be  responsible,  during 
the  lnt«1m  period,  "for  the  maintenance 
of  law  azMl  «der  and  the  protection  of  human 
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rights  "  The  Governor  would  exercise  these 
powers  as  "Commander-in-Chief  of  the  De- 
fence Forces."  Moreover,  before  any  test- 
ing of  ojHnlon  was  carried  out,  censorship 
would  have  to  be  removed  and  a  Royal  Com- 
mission would  have  to  review  the  cases  of 
persons  kept  under  restriction  or  detention. 
If  the  constitutional  changes  were  found  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
whole,  "the  British  government  will  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  Introduce  the  necessary 
legislation  to  grant  Independence  to  Rho- 
desia on  this  basis,  and  will  commend  this 
legislation  to  Parliament."  But  If  the 
changes  were  found  to  be  unacceptable,  "the 
two  governments  will  immediately  confer  to- 
gether to  consider  what  cteps  should  be  taken 
to  devise  alternative  propoeala  for  an  inde- 
pendence constitution."  Finally,  Part  m 
provided  that  not  until  legal  government 
was  reartored  would  the  British  government 
"take  all  action  In  their  power  to  bring 
about  an  Immediate  discontinuance  of  the 
economic  and  other  sanctions  at  present  in 
force." 

The  Rhodeslan  cabinet  found  Part  III 
utterly  unacceptable.  In  the  view  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  ministers,  these  provisions 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  absolute  sur- 
render. They  would  have  abandoned  their 
legislature;  they  would  have  yielded  ultimate 
control  of  their  own  police  and  armed  forces 
to  the  Royal  Governor  In  any  matter  Involv- 
ing "the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights."  The 
duration  of  an  Interim  period  was  not  fixed 
at  four  months  precisely;  it  was  four  months 
Indefinitely,  or  contingently,  and  subject  to 
certain  assumptions  that  were  left  to  the 
Royal  Governor  and  to  Royal  Commissions. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history.  Rhodesia 
would  be  subject  to  active  British  rule. 
There  was  no  guarantee  that  independence 
could  ever  be  achieved;  there  was  no  more 
than  a  promise  that  it  would  be  talked 
about. 

On  Monday,  December  6,  Rhodesia  advised 
Britain  of  its  rejection  of  the  Tiger  proposals. 
TTie  British  government  thereupon  with- 
drew all  the  proposals  It  previously  had  ad- 
vanced and  accepted,  and  announced  that 
no  solution  hereafter  would  be  acceptable 
which  would  grant  Independence  prior  to 
majority  rule. 

On  December  7-8.  the  House  of  Commons 
debated  and  adopted  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment's motion  to  seek  mandatory  sanctions 
through  the  United  Nations.  Speaking  In 
oiqxjsltlon,  Reginald  Mauldlng  sadly  re- 
marked that  he  feared  Rhodesia  is  a  problem 
'which  could  become  for  us  what  Algeria  was 
for  Prance."  If  it  is  a  fact,  he  added,  that 
from  now  on  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  settle- 
ment with  Independence  before  majority  rule, 
"it  Is  for  people  In  Rhodesia  a  fight  to  the 
finish.    Let  us  face  that." 

TI 

Debate  on  the  Rhodeslan  question  got 
underway  before  the  UN's  Security  Council 
at  6  PM.  on  December  8.  It  concluded  on 
December  18,  with  the  Council's  adoption 
of  ReaoluUon  28».  Rhodeeia's  request  to  be 
heard  in  her  own  defense  was  "mislaid"  and 
strangely  was  not  discovered  until  three 
weeks  later. 

Speaking  In  support  of  Britain's  draft  reso- 
lutloo  on  sanctions.  Foreign  Jflnister  George 
Brown  said  that  by  reason  of  her  illegal  dec- 
laration of  Independence,  Rhodesia  had 
created  acute  dangers  to  peace  and  stability 
in  the  whole  region  of  Central  and  Southern 
Africa.  A  small  gro\ip  of  reckless  men  had 
provoked  a  situation  fraught  with  great  and 
growing  daager  of  Interracial  strife  and 
bloodshed.  The  matter  could  not  be  left  to 
deteriorate.  Not  only  the  stability  and  prog- 
ress of  Rhodesia's  immediate  neighbors  were 
at  stake,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Some  critics  of  British  policy,  Mr.  Brown 


continued,  took  the  position  that  sanctions 
would  not  suffice,  and  that  force  should  be 
employed.  He  had  made  his  Government's 
position  clear  in  the  past,  and  would  add  but 
one  word :  We  all  know  from  experience  that 
It  is  easy  to  start  to  use  force,  but  often  very 
difficult  to  see  Just  where  it  will  lead  ot  how 
it  will  be  possible  to  control  or  stop  it.  The 
proposed  economic  sanctions  would  have  an 
immediate  and  telling  effect.  He  urged  their 
prompt  adoption  and  full  support. 

Mr.  Kapwepwe.  speaking  for  Zambia  on 
December  9,  charged  Britain  with  duplicity. 
Ho  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
solution  to  the  Rhodeslan  question  has  been 
purposefully  delayed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Oovemment.  The  talks  between  Mr.  WUson 
and  Mr.  Smith  were  a  wicked  scheme  to  sell 
out  the  African  majority.  Publication  of  the 
Tiger  proposals  had  openly  exposed  Britain's 
collusion  with  a  racist  minority  regime. 
World  opinion  would  now  hold  the  Wilson 
Labour  Government  criminally  responsible 
for  the  denial  of  freedom.  Independence  and 
self-determination  to  the  people  of  Zim- 
babwe. He  asked  If  this  new  Wilson  strat- 
agem was  merely  a  face-saving  device?  Or 
was  It  the  final  act  In  a  plot  to  sell  out  the 
African  majority  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
to  destroy  Zambia's  economy?  In  Zambia's 
view,  force  Is  stlU  "the  only  sure  solution." 

British  policy  in  Southern  Africa,  Mr  Kap- 
wepwe continued.  Is  one  of  abominable  dis- 
honesty; it  is  a  two-face  policy,  a  policy 
guided  by  chronic  selfishness.  The  United 
Kingdom  Government  "is  asking  us  to  be 
subhumans  In  the  land  of  our  birth;  it  wants 
us  to  accept  death  like  cattle  sent  to  the 
slaughterhouse." 

The  delegate  from  Mall.  Mr.  Kelta.  took 
the  same  position.  Britain  was  acting  "with 
clever  hypocrisy  and  In  acccH'dance  with  a 
cynical  and  premeditated  plan."  It  was  en- 
gaged In  diabolical  calculations  of  self-ln- 
tereat.  No  one  should  be  deluded  by  the 
monstrous  farce  of  the  British.  As  for 
Mail.  "We  shall  always  Insist  that  the  use  of 
force  Is  the  only  means  to  overcome  the  re- 
bellion In  Southern  Rhodesia;  to  try  to  claim 
the  opposite  Is  truly  nonsensical." 

The  delegate  from  India,  Mr.  Parthasara- 
thl.  concurred:  "My  delegation  has  always 
held,  and  continues  to  hold,  that  the  only 
really  effective  method  is  the  use  of  force." 
The  delegate  from  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Tarabanov 
observed  that  'If  we  wish  truly  to  solve  the 
problem  m  Southern  Rhodesia,  effective 
measures  must  be  Uken,  including  the  use 
of  force  by  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
auspices,  If  necessary,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

The  delegate  from  Nigeria,  Mr.  Adebo.  said 
that  "wo  beUeve  and  have  always  believed 
qtUte  firmly  that  force  would  be  essential  to 
bring  about  the  dovrafall  of  the  racist  re- 
glma." 

The  delegate  from  Jordan.  Mr.  El-Parra, 
noted  that  if  the  mandatory  sanctions  fall 
In  this  purpose,  "the  only  alternative  is  re- 
sort to  force,  and  that  we  have  been  advo- 
cating all  along." 

The  delegate  from  Senegal,  Mr.  Thlam.  felt 
that  Britain  was  engaged  merely  in  trickery 
in  asking  for  sanctions:  "It  should  put  down 
the  rebellion  by  Its  own  means,  as  Prance 
did  In  Algeria.  The  use  of  force  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  only  means  of  solving  the 
Rhodeslan  problem." 

Other  peace-loving  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  Including  the  delegate  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  denounced  the  Rhodeslan  regime 
for  its  denntl  of  democratic  rights.  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  spoke  at  some  length  for  the 
United  States. 

In  the  view  of  the  U.S.,  be  said,  the  sanc- 
tions are  necessary  In  order  to  drive  home 
to  the  Illegal  regime  that  the  international 
community  will  not  tolerate  the  existence 
of  a  discriminatory  system  based  on  mlnortty 
rale  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
principles.     A  century  ago,  the  United  States 
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bad  rid  itself  of  the  political  principle  of 
racial  superiority.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  emphasize  that  what  could  not  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States  In  the  mld- 
nlneteenth  century  surely  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  International  community  in  the  late 
twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Goldberg  acknowledged  that  some  per- 
sons would  ask  why  It  Is  proper  to  Impose 
mandatory  sanctions  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia, 
but  not  In  other  cases.  The  Rhodeslan  situa- 
tion, he  thought,  contains  a  number  of 
unique  elements:  It  Involves  the  seizure  of 
power  by  a  mlnortty  bent  upon  subjugating 
a  vast  majority  on  racial  grounds.  It 
presents  a  dangerous  and  Inflammatory 
threat  to  peace.  In  any  event,  It  Is  an  un- 
happy fact,  which  we  must  recognize,  that 
some  situations  exist  In  the  world  In  which 
the  Council  has  been  unable  to  act  effec- 
tively. "Here  Is  a  situation  in  which  we  can 
act  .  .  ." 

The  British  draft  resolution  was  amended 
to  add  a  prohibition  against  the  shipment  of 
oU  or  oil  products  to  Rhodesia.  The  council 
then  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  11-0, 
with  (our  abstentions.  The  favorable  votes 
were  cast  by  Argentina,  China,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Uganda, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Uruguay.  Those  abstaining  were  Bulgaria, 
Prance,  Mall,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  course  of  the  Security  Council's 
debate,  a  considerable  volume  of  press  com- 
ment In  the  United  States  was  directed  to- 
ward the  legality,  and  toward  the  wisdom,  of 
the  UN  resolution. 

Article  33  of  the  UN  Charter  establishes 
the  procedures  that  must  be  followed  by 
"the  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance 
of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security."  These  pro- 
cedures include  negotiation,  enquiry,  media- 
tion, and  conciliation.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil, when  It  deems  necessary.  Is  required  to 
call  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  disputes 
by  such  means.  None  of  these  procedures, 
however,  was  invoked  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween Britain  and  Rhodesia,  apparently  upon 
the  reasoning  that  Rhodesia  was  not  a  state, 
and  hence  could  not  be  a  "party  to  any 
dispute." 

The  other  side  of  that  proposition  Is  that 
Rhodesia  must  therefore  be  a  colony  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  Tot  If 
this  were  so,  Article  2,  Section  (7)  would  ap- 
ply. This  says  that  "nothing  contained  In 
the  present  charter  shall  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  Intervene  in  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  state  .  .  ."  (France  adopted  this 
view  In  abstaining,  that  the  Anglo-Rho- 
deslan  dispute  was  an  essentially  domestic 
issue,  and  thus  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
Security  Council.) 

Russia  also  abstained  in  the  final  vote, 
though  for  other  reasons.  (The  delegate  of 
the  USSR  explained  his  abstention  on  his 
disappointment  at  defeat  of  certain  severe 
amendments  sought  by  the  African  bloc.) 
Thus  two  ot  the  Council's  permanent  mem- 
bers did  not  register  affirmative  votes  on  the 
resolution.  Chapter  V,  Article  37,  Section 
3  of  the  Charter,  provides  that  decisions  of 
the  Security  Council  on  all  matters,  other 
than  procedural,  shall  be  made  by  an  af- 
flrmatlve  vote  of  nine  members,  including 
the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent 
nembers. 

The  resolution  nevertheless  was  declared 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle 39,  empowering  the  Security  Council 
to  determine  when  a  threat  exists  to  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  against  such  a  threat.  Tet 
It  would  be  supposed  that  any  such  deter- 
mination would  involve,  at  the  Tery  least,  a 
metleulotjs  Investigation  Into  the  facts. 
Such  a  solemn  finding  pre8upp>osee  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  hostile  and  aggressive  acts. 
No  such  InToetlgatlon  ever  was  undertaken. 


and  no  such  evidence  was  gathered.  No 
such  evidence  exists. 

Dean  Acheson.  farmer  Secretary  of  State 
and  an  acknowledged  authority  on  interna- 
tional law,  discussed  some  of  these  points 
In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  on  De- 
cember 11.  The  Post  had  published  an  edi- 
torial oommentlng.  In  part,  that  "whatever 
the  Rhodeslans  have  done  has  been  wholly 
within  their  own  country  and  contains  no 
element  of  aggression."  Nevertheless,  the 
Post  felt  that  "the  white  minority's  trans- 
gressions" could  not  be  ignored. 

"Transgressions  against  what?"  Mr.  Ache- 
son  Inquired.  "What  International  obliga- 
tions have  they  violated?  International  law 
does  not  proclaim  the  sanctity  of  Britain's 
dominion  over  palm  and  pine.  Certainly  we 
Americans  are  in  no  position  to  declare  it — 
we  who  conspired  against  British  power  In 
America  and  not  only  threatened  but  shat- 
tered International  peace  to  achieve  o\ir  In- 
dependence. Purthermcffe,  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  conceded  since  1923  that  Rho- 
desia is  not  only  self-governing  but  respon- 
sible for  its  own  defense  and  security.  There- 
fore, to  assert  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto 
Independence  Is  not  a  transgression. 

"Certainly,  Rhodesia's  voting  laws  and  sys- 
tems of  popular  representation  In  Its  legis- 
lature are  not  contrary  to  any  international 
obligation.  The  one  man,  one  vote  deduc- 
tion from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  not 
recognized  in  international  law,  as  our  friend 
King  Faalal  of  Saudi  Arabia  can  testify.  In- 
deed, the  present  system  In  Rhodesia,  broadly 
speaking,  has  been  In  effect  and  regarded 
with  complacency  In  Great  Britain  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

"Tou  quite  rightly  observe  that  this  sys- 
tem operates  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rhodesia  and  affects  no  one  else.  In  such 
a  situation  the  UN  Charter  Is  plain.  Chap- 
ter 1,  Article  2,  Paragraph  7  provides  un- 
equivocally that  the  United  Nations  shall  not 
Intervene  In  matters  which  are  vrithln  the 
internal  Jurisdiction  of  any  state.  The 
United  Nations  evades  this  simple  command 
by  reasoning  worthy  of  the  Red  Queen  in 
Through  the  Looking  Glass.  One  has  to  fol- 
low it  closely.  Rhodesia,  In  doing  what  the 
UN  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  fco-bld,  annoys  Afri- 
can members  to  the  point  where  they  may 
transgress  against  the  First  Commandment 
of  the  UN.  (Chapter  1,  Article  4) :  'All  mem- 
bers shall  refrain  in  their  International  rela- 
tions from  the  1;hreat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  state.' 

"Since  Rhodesia,  by  doing  what  It  has  al- 
ways done  and  with  which  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  constitutionally  Interfere,  In- 
cites less  law-abiding  members  to  violate 
their  solemn  obligation  not  to  use  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  In  their  International  re- 
lations, Rhodesia  becomes  a  threat  to  the 
peace  smd  must  be  coerced. 

"If  this  reasoning  leads  the  reader  to  ask 
Mr.  Cbanler.  'Who's  loony  now?',  don't  blame 
Rhodesia:  blame  the  Security  Council  and 
Harold  Wilson." 

Walter  Llppmann.  dean  of  American  com- 
mentators on  foreign  affairs,  also  objected 
strongly  to  the  action  of  the  UN  In  adopting 
Britain's  resolution. 

"This  is  surely  a  most  extraordinary  way 
to  suppress  a  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty 
of  an  Imperial  power,"  Mr.  Llppmann  re- 
marked. "At  any  other  time  a  rebellion  like 
that  In  the  Rhodeslan  capital  of  Sallsbiiry 
would  have  been  put  down  by  British  troops, 
or  If  the  troops  were  unable  to  put  It  down, 
the  independence  of  the  Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment would  have  been  recognized  by  a  treaty 
of  peace.  But  what  has  actually  happened 
Is  that  the  Wilson  government  did  not  feel 
strong  enough  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  or 
was  afraid  that  the  British  voters  would 
object  If  it  tried.  In  any  event,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  assured  the  rebel 
government  that  It  wotild  not  be  suppressed. 


Having  given  up  the  game  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  trying  ever  since  to  win  the 
game  by  harassment  and  threats  and  bluff 
and  other  devices.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  has,  of 
course,  failed  .  .  . 

"The  plea  to  the  United  Nations  to  use 
force  against  Rhodesia  la  a  disservice  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Wilson  is  asking  the 
UN  to  do  what  It  was  never  meant  to  do. 
what  It  is  not  organized  to  do,  and  what 
It  cannot  do." 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Congress 
Joined  the  press  In  these  objections  to  the 
Imposition  of  sanctions,  but  their  voices  were 
unavailing.  On  January  6,  President  John- 
son Issued  Executive  Order  11322,  extending 
the  prohibitions  of  the  UN  resolution  to  all 
persons  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Johnson  cited  as  his  au- 
thority "the  authority  vested  In  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
including  Section  6  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1946."  On  February  28, 
the  Treasury  Department  Issued  a  supple- 
mentary regulation  through  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control,  further  Inhibiting 
U.S.  conunerce  with  Rhodesia  and  directing 
attenuon  to  Section  5(b)  of  the  UN  Partici- 
pation Act;  this  section  provides  for  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years  for  willful  violation  or  evasion 
of  the  President's  order. 

We  are  not  here  raising  the  question  of  the 
President's  authority  to  Issue  the  order  re- 
ferred to.  Nor  do  we  intend  any  criticism 
of  the  UN  Participation  Act  which  gave  him 
this  authority.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
position  which  the  United  States  took  at  the 
UN  itself  when  the  resolution  on  sanctions 
was  presented. 

vn 

In  all  the  multiple  Ironies  of  the  Rho- 
deslan affair,  perhaps  nothing  Is  more  ironi- 
cal than  the  active  help  and  encouragement 
given  to  Great  Britain  In  this  venture  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  proclaimed  In  Salisbury  on 
November  11,  1966,  was  unusual  but  It  was 
not  unprecedented  within  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  last  preceding  such  resolution  was 
proclaimed  In  Philadelphia  in  July  of  1776. 
The  English  colonies  that  then  declared 
themselves  free  and  Independent  states  were 
to  adopt  a  Constitution  m  1788  specifically 
permitting  Negro  slavery.  Thereafter,  the 
States  were  to  establish  an  appalling  record 
of  treachery,  genocide,  and  discrimination  In 
their  treatment  of  the  Indian.  A  right  of 
franchise,  regardless  of  race,  was  not  to  be 
assured  In  the  United  States  until  1869.  The 
right  of  women  to  vote  was  not  to  be  guar- 
anteed until  1920.  The  principle  of  "one 
man.  one  vote"  was  not  to  be  Judicially  rec- 
ognized tmtil  Baker  v.  Carr  in  1962.  In  some 
areas  of  the  American  South,  discrimination 
against  the  Negro  voter  exists  so  significantly, 
to  this  day,  that  Federal  examiners  have  had 
to  be  assigned  In  certain  counties  and  par- 
ishes. How  remarkable  it  is  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  light  of  this  history 
of  two  centuries  of  revolution  and  evolution, 
should  align  itself  with  Great  Britam  In  a 
punitive  course  of  action  predicated  upon 
Rhodesia's  failure  In  70  years  to  attain  a 
democratio  society  I 

There  is  more.  In  pursuit  of  its  policy  to 
oppose  Communist  expansion  throughout  the 
world,  the  United  States  in  1961  sought  the 
help  of  its  friends  In  enforcing  an  embargo 
upon  the  sale  and  shipment  of  strategic 
goods  to  Communist  Cuba.  Great  Britain 
coolly  refused  to  assist  the  United  States  In 
this  regard.  The  United  States  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam. 
Great  Britain  has  declined  to  assist  this 
effort  In  any  way.  Meanwhile,  tiny  Rhodesia 
sturdily  and  persistently  has  pursued  a  policy 
of  stout  antl-communlsm.  She  has  been  a 
small  but  good  friend  to  the  United  States. 
One  Is  Inclined  to  ask.  What  price  friendship? 

The  basic  charge  against  an  Independent 
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Rhodesia,  aa  we  have  remarked,  arises  from 
her  purported  oppression  of  the  black  ma- 
jority, and  especially  from  the  absence  In 
Rhodesia  of  a  system  of  majority  rule.  On 
the  basis  of  our  own  observations,  the  charge 
is  groundless.  The  African  Rhodeslan,  far 
from  being  oppressed  or  exploited.  Is  bene- 
fiting Immensely  from  schools,  medical  serv- 
ices, en^loyment  opportunities,  and  Internal 
security.  The  franchise  laws  of  Rhodesia 
are  non-racial;  they  are  based  upon  consider- 
ations of  literacy  and  property  which  have 
an  ancient  and  respectable  history  within 
the  United  States.  Under  the  constitutional 
changes  accepted  by  Mr.  Smith  In  the  Tiger 
negotiations,  majority  control  of  the  Rho- 
deslan Parliament  would  be  vested  In  the 
African  people  within  a  generation. 

Upon  the  unproved  and  bizarre  theory  that 
a  peaceful  Rhodesia  Is  a  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace,  the  United  Nations  Imposed 
mandatory  sanctions  for  the  first  time  In  Its 
21  years  of  existence.  In  taking  this  action, 
the  Security  Council  trampled  upon  the  UN 
Charter  and  made  a  travesty  of  Its  own  su- 
preme law.  By  general  agreement  of  most 
observers  (Including  the  envious  and  hostile 
African  observers),  the  sanctions  will  not 
succeed  In  their  announced  purpose;  they 
will  not  bring  the  Smith  government  to  Its 
knees.  If  this  prophecy  should  prove  correct, 
the  impotence  of  the  United  Nations  will 
stand  vividly  revealed.  The  melancholy 
chronical  of  the  old  League  of  Nations  offers 
a  benchmark  In  history  by  which  the  fate 
of  Impotent  international  organizations  may 
be  charted. 

Assuming  the  failure  of  the  mandatory 
sanctions,  what  then?  Force?  By  Great 
Britain  alone?  The  Labour  government 
would  Invite  Its  own  dissolution.  Well,  then, 
by  a  police  force  bearing  the  fiag  of  the 
United  Nations?  It  cannot  be  seriously  sup- 
posed that  public  opinion  within  the  United 
States,  let  alone  within  many  European  na- 
tions, would  supi>ort  an  aggressive  war  by 
the  UN  against  Rhodesia — especially  If  such 
a  war  promised  to  Involve  Portuguese  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  and  South  Africa,  upon 
Rhodesia's  side.  As  Mt.  Llppmann  has  re- 
marked, "the  United  Nations  has  no  more 
force  than  the  force  which  Its  strongest  mem- 
bers will  provide  themselves  <»  will  approve 
of." 

The  unjust  and  foredoomed  policies  of 
Britain  and  the  United  Nations  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  Indefinitely.  What  Is 
needed.  In  our  view.  Is  ^  fresh  effort  toward 
reconciliation  along  the  lines  of  the  Tiger 
proposals.  Here  a  foundation  was  laid  in 
December  of  1966.  It  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned In  the  spring  of  1967.  Britain's  flat 
pledge  that  she  would  not  hereafter  consent 
to  any  plan  of  Independence  before  majority 
rule  was  a  mistake.  Common  sense  tells  us 
that  mistakes  ought  to  be  corrected;  they 
ought  not  to  be  entrenched.  It  may  be  that 
Rhodesia's  distrust  of  certain  prop>oeals  as 
to  an  Interim  period  was  excessive.  Means 
must  be  found  for  relieving  this  distrust,  and 
for  devising  substitute  machinery  for  achiev- 
ing a  peaceful  settlement.  It  la  our  hope 
that  our  own  Government  will  take  the  lead 
by  offering  Its  good  offices  In  an  attempt  to 
make  sound  and  practical  sense  out  of  a  sit- 
uation which  has  been  permitted  to  deteri- 
orate Into  an  apparent  stalemate. 

Rhodesia's  wise  and  thoughtfxil  adher- 
ence to  policies  of  evolutionary  development 
can  be  of  Immense  value  to  a  world  that  Is 
wrongly  obsessed  with  the  notion  of  instant 
achievement.  It  simply  Is  not  true  that  a 
largely  primitive  society  can  be  transformed 
into  a  politically  mature  society  In  the 
fashion  of  Instant  coffee  or  Instant  rice.  So 
complex  and  difficult  an  effort  takes  time 
above  all  else — time,  and  patience,  and  good- 
will. This  is  what  Rhodesia  asks.  And  It  Is 
wrong,  shamefully  wrong,  that  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world,  having 
achieved  their  own  status  through  evolu- 


tionary means,  should  have  Imposed  up>on 
Rhodesia  anathema  Instead. 


THE   DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OP   1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
printer's  typographical  error  contained 
in  my  bill,  HJl.  7021,  which  changed  the 
sense  of  section  6  of  that  bill,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  corrected  version.  HJl. 
8537,  of  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967. 

In  my  original  bill,  H.R.  7021.  the  word 
"purchased "  was  contained  In  the  final 
printed  version  instead  of  "packaged." 
As  a  result,  the  language  was  subject  to 
misinterpretation. 

The  corrected  bUl.  H.R.  8537.  which  I 
have  introduced  today  straightens  out 
the  confusion  which  the  typographical 
error  gave  rise  to  In  section  6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  prompt  and  immediate 
action  is  not  taken  by  the  UJS.  Tariff 
Commission  to  restrict  the  growing  flood 
of  dairy  imports.  I  hope  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  schedule  early 
hearings  on  H.R.  8537  so  that  our  dairy 
farmers  can  begin  to  share  in  the  pros- 
perity that  other  segments  of  our  Nation 
are  enjoying. 

WORK  OP  THE  URBAN  LAND 
INSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  generally  recognized  In 
America  that  the  problems  of  our  cities 
are  among  the  most  compelling  that  face 
our  Nation  today.  The  resources  of  gov- 
ernment are  admittedly  taxed  to  or 
beyond  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity 
to  cope  with  the  existing  problems  of  the 
greater  metropolitan  areas,  not  to  men- 
tion the  planning  and  resesu-ch  neces- 
sary for  the  future.  Obviously,  govern- 
ment alone  cannot  and  will  never  en- 
tirely solve  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  follow  the 
work  of  private  organizations  which  are 
providing  the  Initiative,  the  experience, 
and  the  know-how  In  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  which  plague  our  American 
cities.  One  of  the  outstanding  groups  of 
private  businessmen  who  are  applying 
themselves  with  dedication,  experience, 
and  enthusiasm  Is  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute. 

At  this  time  the  Urban  Land  Institute 
is  not  only  Intensively  stud3ring  the  prob- 
lems of  America,  but  is  preparing  to  ex- 
tend its  resources  and  investigations  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  there  are 
related  Internationally  known  projects. 
In  an  objective  manner,  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute will  sponsor  an  international 
panel  imder  the  leadership  of  a  distin- 
guished Maryland  developer  and  builder, 
Willard  G.  Rouse,  of  Baltimore,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Community  Builders 
Coimcil  of  the  Urban  Land  Institute. 

In  order  that  this  Important  institu- 
tion and  its  work  may  be  better  known 
to  Congress  and  the  county  and  in  order 


that  the  signiflcsmce  of  its  special  proj- 
ects  smd  tours  may  be  fully  recognized 
and  appreciated,  I  am  enclosing  a  short 
summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Urban 
Land  Institute: 

SxmMART  or  AcnvrriB  or  the  Urban  Lank 
Instttdtk 

Urban  Land  Institute  is  an  Independent, 
non-profit  research  organization  founded  to 
promote  the  better  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  urban  areas.  The  Institute  atudiei, 
analyzes  and  reports  on  trends  which  in- 
fluence the  development  and  use  of  our  land. 
Its  realistic  approach  has  made  it  one  of 
America's  highly-respected  and  widely- 
quoted  sources  of  information  on  urban  land 
problems. 

Urban  Land  Institute  Is  not  a  trade  asso- 
ciation, publishing  house,  or  consulting  flnn 
that  prepares  city  and  regional  plans  or 
makes  engineering  surveys  and  market 
studies. 

The  results  of  ULI  studies  are  dissemi- 
nated through  regular  publications  and 
special  reports. 

A  major  means  by  which  UU  reaches  the 
practical  and  realistic  aspects  of  its  objec- 
tives Is  through  the  work  of  Its  three  Coun- 
cils: the  Central  City  Council,  the  Com- 
munity Builders  Council  and  the  Industrial 
Coimcll. 

The  Institute  derives  Its  financial  support 
through  membership,  panel  studies,  sale  of 
publications,  and  sponsored  research. 

CENTRAL  crrr  cotrwcn. 

The  26  sustaining  members  of  Urban  Land 
Institute  who  head  the  Central  City  Council 
are  men  dedicated  to  solving  problems  be- 
setting the  central  areas  of  American  cities. 
They  are  men  with  a  vital  Interest  in  all 
phases  of  sound  urban  growth  and  develop- 
ment— men  who  have  practical  knowledge 
about  the  replannlng  and  rebuilding  of  our 
cities  and  the  trends  affecting  the  use  and 
value  of  downtown  property.  They  come 
from  the  fields  of  merchandising,  finance. 
economics,  mortgage  lending,  real  estate, 
transportation.  investment.  engineering, 
building  management,  urban  planning  and 
redevelopment. 

These  men  devote  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  Council  because  of  their  concern  witli 
the  cause  of  promoting  sound  urban  growth 
and  their  belief  that  "there  la  no  problem 
In  any  city  that  cannot  be  solved  If  citizens 
of  good  will  Join  together  to  solve  It." 

By  holding  meetings  periodically  to  ana- 
lyze recent  experiences,  the  Council  Is  able 
to  chart  new  procedures  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  affecting  the  central  cores  of  our 
cities.  Council  members  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  undertake  special  Panel  stud- 
lee  which  put  the  stethoscope  of  practical 
experience  on  the  heart  of  a  particular 
American  city.  These  Panel  Studies  have 
made  major  contributions  In  changing  the 
face  and  rechartlng  the  future  of  large  cities 
like  Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  medium  size 
cities  like  Peoria  and  Grand  Rapids  and 
small  towns  like  MooresvUle,  North  Carolina 
and  Bratenahl  Village,  Ohio. 

coMMUNrrr  BTnu>CRS  coirNcn^ 

The  Community  Builders  Council  serves  as 
a  forum  for  those  men  who  have  built  this 
nation's  great  suburban  communities  and 
who  have  created  those  merchandising  com- 
plexes where  suburban  America  shops.  Guid- 
ing the  Council's  Internationally  famous  ac- 
tivities is  an  Executive  Group  of  25  topflight 
land  developers,  home  builders,  mortgage 
lenders,  real  estate  counselors,  and  shopping 
center  owners. 

The  Council  fosters  those  principles  of 
community  development  which  Insure  more 
permanent,  attractive,  and  stable  residential 
and  conamercial  areas.  They  have  advocated 
and  fought  for  comprehensive  zoning  and 
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planning  procedures  which  would  Insure  this 
gtabiUty. 

The  CBC  disseminates  its  knowledge  In  a 
numt>er  of  ways.  Its  Community  Builders 
Handbook  Is  the  standard  text  and  how-to- 
do-it  book  in  the  field  of  community  develop- 
ment. The  Dollars  and  Cents  and  Oi>eratlon 
Shopping  Centers  put  down  on  paper  fiscal 
bench  marks  and  the  expertise  shopping  cen- 
ter members  have  learned  by  expkertence. 
Bulletins  on  marinas,  golf  course  subdlvl- 
Blons.  bUlside  lots,  patio  houses,  apartments, 
and  taxation  keep  those  affiliated  with  the 
Council  abreast  of  "what's  current  and  what's 
correct." 

Through  Its  unique  thrice  yearly  Plan  An- 
alysis Sessions,  sustaining  members  may  sub- 
mit shopping  center  and  community  devel- 
opment project  plans  for  expert  review  and 
practical  advice  from  the  CounoH's  Elxecu- 
tlve  Group. 

INOUBTRIAL   COnNCIL 

This  Council  draws  its  membership  from 
business  leaders  concerned  with  the  proper 
utilization  of  land  by  Industry.  It  operates 
around  an  Executive  Group  of  25  policy- 
level  executives  of  progressive  companies  who 
contribute  time  and  energy  to  Council  ac- 
tivities. They  are  selected  from  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  light  and  power,  de- 
sign and  construction,  finance,  and  indus- 
trial real  estate.  Each  has  a  personal  in- 
terest, a  business  Interest,  and  a  broad  public 
interest  In  developing  practical  information 
and  formulating  basic  principles  for  sound 
industrial  land -use  planning  and  develop- 
ment. Review  and  advice  on  Industrial  de- 
velopment projects  are  pvallable  to  siistaln- 
ing  members  at  semi-annual  wmlnars  of 
the  Council. 

The  Industrial  Council  Is  conetmed  with: 

The  relationship  of  industry  to  commu- 
nity growth; 

"The  impact  of  automation  and  technologi- 
cal advances  on  industrial  land  uses;  ' 

Industrial  zoning; 

Plant  location; 

Planning,  financing,  development,  and 
management  of  Industrial  districts; 

The  relationship  of  transportation  facili- 
ties to  industrial  location; 

Industrial  redevelopment; 

Industrial  tax  obligations  to  the  commu- 
nity; and 

The  coDomunlty's  obligations  to  Industry. 

PANEL  STT7DIK8 

Through  Its  three  Councils,  the  Urban 
Land  Institute  performs  one  of  Its  major 
services — Panel  Studies.  These  forthright 
on-the-8cene  evaluations  provide  communi- 
ties with  an  objective,  dispassionate  chart  of 
their  current  health  and  future  prospects. 

Panel  members  may  be  selected  from  one, 
two  or  three  of  the  Councils  depending  on 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem.  Panel 
Sponsors  have  been  cities,  countl  «,  munici- 
palities, planning  commissions,  cbvnbers  of 
conunerce.  area  development  associations, 
downtown  business  groups,  or  Individuals 
and  corporations  with  Important  private 
projects. 

The  technical  staff  of  the  Institute  assists 
the  Sponsor  with  the  work  of  assembling 
basic  data,  exhibits,  and  other  needed  Infor- 
mation for  study  by  the  Panel.  The  Panel 
then  visits  the  city  and  recoalns  there  for  a 
■pecified  number  of  days.  During  this  time 
It  makes  an  Intensive  investigation  of  the 
community's  financial,  economic,  social  and 
physical  characteristics  and  analyzes  the 
problems  on  which  the  Sponsor  baa  re- 
quested advice. 

After  completing  Its  deliberations,  the 
Panel  meets  with  the  Sponsor  to  present  an 
oral  report  of  Its  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  and  to  answer  such  rele- 
vant questions  as  may  be  presented.  The 
extent  to  which  this  session  Is  private  or 
becomes  an  open  public  meeting  la  controlled 


entirely  by  the  Sponsor.  A  written  report, 
forming  a  permanent  record  of  the  Panel's 
work.  Is  subsequently  prepared  for  the  Spon- 
sor's use. 


COOPERATION  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ab- 
bitt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
applaud  the  principle  of  co<:^)eration 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors  and 
hope  that  President  Johnson's  work  at 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  will  be 
productive  of  both  good  will  and  posi- 
tive benefits  to'  all  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere.  I  must  emphasize  "all  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere,"  however,  and 
make  it  clear  that  I  include  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  within  my  meaning. 

Last  week,  the  House  was  asked  to  give 
formal  endorsement  to  a  resolution 
which  proposed  that  the  United  States 
commit  itself  to  pay  the  costs  of  eco- 
n(»nic  transition  for  Latin  American  na- 
tions into  a  common  market — a  common 
market,  that  is,  in  wiiich  the  United 
States  is  not  to  be  a  partner.  I  would 
not  prejudge  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
U.S.  participation  in  such  a  common 
market,  but  I  would  warn  against  giving 
hasty  endorsement  to  such  ideas  without 
a  full  investigation  into  their  effects. 
Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  Investi- 
gation has  been  held.  I  view  rejection 
of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate  as  sus- 
taining the  position  of  those  of  us  in  the 
House  who  voted  unsuccessfully  against 
the  measure. 

I  can  say  without  further  investiga- 
tion that  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  benefit  from  the 
other  idea  contained  in  the  resolution 
that  UJS.  taxpayers  commit  themselves 
to  a  guarantee  of  long  term  aid  in  in- 
creased amounts.  Latin  American 
neighbors  have  complained  for  some 
time  that  our  aid  must  be  Increased  to 
meet  their  needs.  They  have  also  stated 
the  necessity  of  our  giving  up  the  vol- 
untary— year-to-year — aid  commitments 
in  favor  of  the  long-term  guarantee.  If 
I  were  a  Latin  American  recipient  of  this 
aid,  I  would  consider  this  a  fine  posi- 
tion to  take,  but  I  represent  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  it  is  for  them  a  very  poor 
position.  I  hope  that  President  John- 
son will  not  offer  the  financial  assistance 
for  the  common  market  until  a  thorough 
investigation  of  its  effects  is  mtide.  I 
also  hope  that  he  will  offer  at  this  time 
neither  the  Increased  aid  nor  the  long- 
term  guarantee. 

I  sincerely  hop>e  that  our  economy  re- 
mains strong,  but  I  would  hate  to  be 
faced  with  a  recession  and  have  to  deliv- 
er American  fimds  under  treaty  terms 
when  my  own  people  were  facing  finan- 
cial distress.  In  fact,  I  am  concerned 
over  the  amount  of  aid  presently  dis- 
bursed when  our  people  have  an  ever- 
growing, burdensome  national  debt  and 


a  proposal  that  their  tax  rate  be  in- 
creased by  6  percent. 

While  not  a  part  of  last  week's  resolu- 
tion, I  would  also  warn  against  the  re- 
quest of  some  Latin  American  leaders 
that  they  be  permitted  to  spend  U.S.  aid 
funds  for  products  of  American  nations 
other  than  the  United  States.  I  would 
not  want  to  see  us  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
pofial  until  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  solved.  At  that  time,  I  think 
a  review  of  the  question  would  be  in 
order. 

Again,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  wish 
to  cooperate  with  other  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in 
strengthening  the  national  econcunies 
in  this  hemisphere,  but  I  also  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  be 
considered  at  least  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  interests  of  other  people,  espe- 
cially since  they  are  asked  to  make  the 
sticrifices  which  pay  the  bills.  This  is 
what  prompted  me  to  offer  the  above  re- 
marks. I  certainly  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  guided  by  such  considera- 
tions in  the  negotiations  now  under  way 
at  Punta  del  Este. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HECHLEni  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mul- 
TER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  economic  opportunity 
loan  program  which  recently  was  broad- 
ened in  scope  and  expanded  so  that  it 
is  now  available  nationwide. 

SBA  Administrator  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
has  been  keeping  Congress  informed  on 
the  progress  of  tills  program.  I  have 
been  most  impressed  by  his  efforts  to 
make  certain  tills  program  is  brought 
into  the  communities  where  It  is  needed. 
This  action  clearly  reflects  the  desire  of 
President  Johnson  that  all  Federal  pro- 
grams be  implemented  in  a  creative 
manner. 

The  economic  opportunity  loan  pro- 
gram was  revised  l^  SBA  last  November 
following  passage  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  Uie  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

Under  the  revised  program,  business 
loans  of  up  to  $25,000  became  available 
directly  through  all  SBA  field  offices  to 
low-income  individuals  and  other  per- 
sons who  had  been  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  in  business  on  equal 
terms.  Under  the  old  program  loans  of 
up  to  $15,000  were  available  only  to  low- 
income  individuals  who  resided  in  some 
50  c<Mnmunlties  which  were  served  by 
local  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters. 

This  program  now  creates  business 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  above 
the  low-income  level  but  nevertheless 
disadvantaged  and  unable  to  start  or 
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expand  their  own  small  business.  Many 
have  the  ability  to  do  this,  but  not  the 
opportunity.  This  enlightened  legisla- 
tion gives  them  the  opportunity. 

I  am  pleased  that  Brooklyn  and  all 
of  New  York  City  were  served  by  this 
program.  At  the  same  time,  residents  of 
most  surrounding  areas  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  were  in- 
eligible for  eccHiomic  opportunity  loans 
simply  because  they  lived  in  the  wrong 
place.  I  therefore  welcomed  Mr.  Bou- 
tin's decision  to  make  the  program  avail- 
able throughout  the  country. 

The  expanded  program  was  accom- 
panied by  instructions  from  the  SBA 
Administrator  directing  his  field  person- 
nel to  get  out  from  behind  their  desks 
and  bring  the  new  programi — and  all 
SBA  programs — into  the  community. 

The  New  York  regional  office  of  SBA 
responded  by  immediately  assigning  nine 
loan  officers  to  work  full  time  at  the  of- 
fices of  five  small  business  development 
centers  located  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx, 
Queens,  Brooklyn,  and  Nassau  County. 
Contact  was  made  with  community  ac- 
tion leaders  in  Albany,  GHens  Falls, 
Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh,  Kingston,  and 
Ellenville,  and  SBA  circuit  riders  are 
assigned  to  interview  losm  applicants  in 
low-income  neighlx)rhoods  of  these  com- 
munities on  a  regular  basis. 

Clixult  rider  service  to  Staten  Island 
was  started  March  9  with  SBA  loan  of- 
ficers interviewing  potential  applicants 
at  a  i>ost  office  building  during  the  eve- 
ning hours. 

SBA's  New  York  regional  office  is  now 
devoting  400  man-hours  each  week  to 
interviewing  and  assisting  economic  op- 
portunity loan  applicants  in  the  neigh- 
Iwrhoods.  This  includes  about  325  hours 
in  New  York  City.  Additional  interviews 
are  held  at  SBA's  regional  office  In 
downtown  Manhattan. 

A  total  of  178  loans  totaling  $1,748,- 
400  were  disbursed  by  the  New  York 
regional  office  in  th2  4  months  from  the 
t>eginntng  of  the  new  program  through 
the  end  of  February.  Fifty  of  these  were 
for  new  businesses  and  128  for  existing 
ones.  Ninety-nine  loan  recipients  were 
members  of  racial  minorities  and  79 
were  white. 

To  date,  about  90  percent  of  the  activ- 
ity under  the  new  economic  opportu- 
nity loan  program  in  the  New  York  re- 
gion has  come  from  New  York  City, 
with  the  greatest  concentration  of  ac- 
tivity reported  in  Brooklyn  where  20 
applicants  a  day  are  being  Interviewed 
by  SBA  personnel  at  the  Bro<AJyn  SBDC 
office  on  Bedford  Avenue. 

A  middle-class  businessman  usually 
hears  about  Federal  loan  programs  and 
finds  his  way  to  the  source  of  such 
loans.  Many  businessmen  and  potential 
businessmen  in  lower  income  groups 
would  miss  these  opportunities  unless  an 
extra  effort  is  made  to  bring  these  pro- 
grams to  them  in  their  own  community. 
SBA  is  making  that  effort. 

This  clearly  reflects  the  desires  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  all  Federal  programs 
be  responsive  to  the  people. 

One  example  of  the  types  of  assistance 
SBA  is  rendering  under  lis  new  pro- 
gram can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  an  el- 


derly widow  who  operates  a  small  candy 
manufacturing    business    in    Brooklyn. 

On  November  21.  1966,  SBA  approved 
a  $10,000  economic  opportimity  loan  to 
her.  In  1965  the  business  operated  at  a 
loss. 

As  soon  as  SBA  notified  her  the  loan 
was  approved,  the  lady  was  able  to  ob- 
tain additlonaJ  financing  from  a  local 
bank  and  began  production  for  the 
Christmas  season. 

During  the  3-month  period  ending 
December  31, 1966,  her  business  operated 
profitably  on  a  record  volume  which  was 
almost  as  much  as  her  volume  for  all 
of  1965.  She  hired  three  seasonal  work- 
ers during  her  busy  season  and  one  per- 
son who  is  still  with  her  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Prior  to  the  loan  she  operated 
her  business  by  herself.  She  is  now 
seeking  an  assistant  who  can  take  over 
the  business  when  she  retires. 

A  SCORE  counselor,  a  Brooklyn  73- 
year-old  retired  small  businessman  who 
specializes  in  sales,  purchasing,  and 
product  engineering,  has  been  assisting 
the  candy  business  woman  on  a  volimteer 
basis.  Initially,  he  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing new  outlets  for  her  line  of  chocolates 
for  the  Christmas  season.  He  assisted 
her  In  perfecting  a  machine  to  turn  out 
a  line  of  Easter  candies  and  other  lines 
for  other  times  of  the  year  to  help  her 
overcome  the  seasonal  nature  of  her 
business. 

I  am  pleased  that  SBA  is  rendering 
this  type  of  assistance  throughout  the 
NaUon.  ^ 

Mr.  Boutin  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  mak- 
ing its  programs  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  I  know  this  is  what  Con- 
gress intended  when  it  authorized  this 
loan  program  and  I  know  this  is  what 
President  Johnson  expected  when  he 
signed  it  into  law. 


TO  MAKE  COLUMBUS  DAY  A 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttl- 
TKR]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  make  Colum- 
bus Day,  October  12,  a  national  holiday. 

This  year  marks  the  475th  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
by  the  Genoese  sailor.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. October  12,  known  to  us  all  as 
Columbus  Day.  commemorates  that 
event,  and  in  many  localities  and  States 
it  Is  a  holiday.  No  national  recognition, 
however,  has  been  accorded  Columbus 
except  for  a  few  stamps,  a  commemora- 
tive half-dollar  at  the  time  of  the  400th 
anniversary  in  1892.  and  official  bless- 
ings for  the  Columbian  Exposition  held 
in  Chicago  beginning  in  the  same  year. 

Today,  more  than  500  years  after  Co- 
lumbus's birth,  he  la  known  the  world 
over  as  the  discoverer  of  the  new  world. 
Throughout  Latin  America,  he  is  hon- 


ored with  holiday  festivities  and  other 
appropriate  ceremonies,  but  we  have  no 
national  way  of  recognizing  his  achieve- 
ments in  this  country. 

An  additional  reason  for  honoring  Co- 
lumbus's achievements  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  Italian  by  birth  and  upbring. 
Ing,  a  compatriot  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  thousands,  even  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  who  also  came  to  the  new 
world  from  Italy. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  my  home  State  of  New 
York,  on  March  22. 1967.  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  legislation,  i  hope 
that  we  will  do  so  this  year.  The  reso- 
lution follows  : 

RESOLunON  No.  43 
Concurrent  reeolutlon  of  th»  Legialature  of 

the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  the 

Ck>ngre88  of  the  United  States  to  make  Co- 

lumbus  Day.  the  twelfth  day  of  October 

a  federal  public  holiday 

Whereaa.  for  many  yean  the  state  of  New 
York  has  accorded  recognition  to  the  great 
discoverer  of  this  land,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus.  by  providing  by  law  that  the  twelfth 
day  of  October  In  each  year,  the  anniversary 
date  of  his  discovery,  be  a  legal  public  holi- 
day In  this  state:  and 

Whereas,  although  many  other  states  have 
also  made  Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday,  the 
government  of  the  United  SUtes  has  not 
provided  the  same  recognition  to  that  In- 
trepid and  famous  explorer  who  met  and  con- 
quered the  then  as  yet  uncharted  extremlUee 
of  the  endless  seas  by  making  Coltmibus  Day 
a  federal  legal  public  holiday;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  Just  and  fltUng  that  Chrli- 
topher  Columbus  be  similarly  honored  fed- 
erally for  his  memorable  voyage  and  discov- 
ery of  America;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It 
Is  hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact 
suitable  legislation  to  make  Columbus  Day, 
the  twelfth  day  of  October,  a  federal  legal 
public  holiday:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  copy  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the  SUte 
of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  Senate 

Albbt  J.  Abkams, 

Secretary. 

In  assembly.  March  22.  1967.  concurred  In 
without  amendment. 

By  order  of  assembly. 

John  T.  McKznnait. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XLVI 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastenmeisr]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
critics  of  a  volunteer  military  force  claim 
that  the  costs  of  such  a  system  would 
be  prohibitive.  Just  what  economic  ex- 
penditures are  necessary  to  abolish  the 
draft  and  replace  It  with  a  voluntary 


system  of  military  manpower  recruit- 
ment is.  however,  the  subject  of  an  open 
debate. 

The  opponents  of  abolition  have  seized 
upon  figures  which  cite  the  need  for  an 
additional  $17  billion  or  $20  billion  a 
year.  Secretary  McNamara  has  quoted 
the  $20  billion  amount  but  he  also  has 
said,  on  February  26,  1965,  that  if  the 
pay  of  the  military  personnel  were  raised 
to  anything  approximating  a  point  where 
It  would  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  do  away  with  the  draft,  "1  sus- 
pect it  would  add  about  $4  billion  a  year 
to  the  military  budget."  Official  Penta- 
gon projections  of  the  cost  of  a  volun- 
teer Military  Establishment  range  from 
$4  billion  to  $17  billion  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  presented  by  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretary  Morris  at  the 
House  Armed  Services  June  1966  draft 
hearings.  An  additional  estimate  leaked 
from  the  Pentagon  in  1965  suggested 
that  pay  raises  costing  $3  billion  a  year 
could  supply  the  Armed  Forces  with 
sufficient  volunteer  manpower. 

Economists,  such  as  Walter  Y.  Ol,  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  and  Ross 
Wllhelm,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
have  challenged  the  high  estimates  of 
the  Defense  Department.  Milton  Fried- 
man of  the  University  of  Chicago  believes 
that: 

The  real  coat  of  a  voluntary  army  would 
almost  surely  b«  less  than  of  the  present 
system  and  It  Is  not  even  clear  that  the 
apparent  monetary  cost  would  be  higher — 
If  It  Is  correctly  measured  for  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  as  we  can  see,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  here,  particu- 
larly 11  the  estimates  within  the  Defense 
Department,  itself,  can  vary  between 
$3  billion  and  $20  billion.  This  subject 
warrants  further  exploration  and  shall 
be  the  t<H)ic  of  future  remarks. 


VERRAZANO  DAY 


request  of  the  Italian  Historical  Society 
of  America,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  has 
proclaimed  April  17  as  Verrazano  Day  in 
New  Jersey.  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
proclamation  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks : 

PaOCLAMATION   BT   THX   OOVXaNOB  OF 

Nrw  Jebsxt 

Whereas,  the  Italian  Historical  Society  of 
America  seeks  to  caU  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  what  Is  today  the  Harbor  of  New 
York  by  the  great  Italian  navigator,  Giovanni 
da  Verrazano,  In  April,  1524;  and 

Whereas,  this  same  date  In  1967  wUl  be  the 
443  anixlversary  of  the  opening  of  this  gate- 
way to  our  great  nation  by  the  courageous 
young  Italian  navigator;  and 

Whereas,  millions  of  his  countrymen  and 
millions  of  other  nationalities  have  since 
passed  through  these  same  portals  to  add  to 
the  development  and  upbuilding  of  this 
great  land  of  liberty  and  opportunity;   and 

Whereas,  the  Italian  Historical  Society  of 
America  vrtshes  to  pay  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  this  fearless  explorer 
by  having  Monday,  April  17.  1M7,  designated 
at  Verrazano  Day: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  AprU  17,  19fi7,  as  Verrazano  Day 
m  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  do  fitting  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Giovanni  da  Verrazano  for  having  been  the 
first  to  enter  this  great  harbor  and  gateway 
to  the  land  of  golden  opportunity  which  has 
long  shone  as  a  l>eacon  light  to  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world. 

Given,  under  my  band  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  fourth  day 
of  April  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  In 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-first. 

RiCHAKO   J.   HtrOHXS, 

Oot>«rBor. 
By  the  Governor: 

ROBOkT   J.   BTTBKHABDT, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDiNo]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.     1 1 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speakiar,  on  April 
17  we  will  celebrate  Verrazano  Day,  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  the  intrepid 
young  Italian  sailor  and  explorer,  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano,  to  the  area  that  In 
time  would  become  New  York  City. 

Verrazano  deserves  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  American  discovery,  for 
together  with  his  fellow  Italians  Coliun- 
bus  and  Vespucci  they  made  a  remark- 
able team  of  explorers.  Columbus  con- 
centrated on  the  West  Indies,  Vespucci 
explored  the  coast  of  South  America,  and 
Verrazano  reconnoltered  the  east  coast 
of  North  America,  from  Florida  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  that  April  day  in  1524 
when  Verrazano  sailed  into  New  York 
Harbor.    I  am  very  pleased  that,  at  the 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  REGARDING  DEPRECIA-nON 
DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vlrghila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]  may  extend  his  remaiics  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  amend  section  167 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
require  the  owner  of  any  residential 
structure  to  comply  with  the  applicable 
local  housing  codes  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  structures  in  a  decent, 
safe,  sanitary  condition  if  he  Is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  depreciation  deductions 
In  the  code. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  another  useful  tool 
In  attempting  to  rehahilitate  our  cities 
and  develop  them  into  the  livable  and 
exciting  areas  they  have  the  potential 
to  become. 

One  of  the  most  complex  problems  fac- 
ing our  cities  Is  maintaining  or  con- 
structing an  adequate  amount  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing.  As  we  tour 
our    large    urban    areas,    the    problem 


ranges  in  intensity  from  slum  areas, 
where  ramshackle  dwellings  with  their 
broken  windows,  rats,  and  other  vermin, 
and  crumbling  staircases  are  common,  to 
still  pleasant  neighborhoods  where  too 
many  landlords  are  Igncfflng  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  allowing  once-proud 
buildings  to  gradually  deteriorate  and 
decline  in  value. 

Since  I  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  with 
its  Jurisdiction  over  all  housing  and  ur- 
ban affairs,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  in  detail,  the  ramifications  erf 
this  problem,  "nirough  my  own  commit- 
tee work,  and  lnsp>ections  In  my  own 
district,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  way  In 
which  many  landlords  ignored  their  ob- 
ligation to  maintain  their  buildings  In 
decent  and  safe  condition  while,  at  the 
same  time,  taking  tulvantage  of  favor- 
able Federal  tax  depreciation  provisions. 
By  allowing  use  of  these  substantial 
depreciation  deductions  without  even  de- 
manding minimal  compliance  with  local 
standards  of  safe  and  sanitary  housing, 
we  merely  encourage  landlords  to  ignore 
their  legal  obligations  under  municipal 
housing  codes  and  to  continue  short- 
changing their  tenants  by  not  giving 
them  the  quality  of  housing  they  are 
entitled  to. 

It  would  be  absurd  and  unnecessary  to 
try  to  tear  down  all  these  buildings  and 
build  new  apartments  and  houses.  Apart 
from  the  monumental  physical  and  fi- 
nancial task  that  would  be  involved,  the 
complete  demolition  and  replacement  of 
deteriorated  or  deteriorating  housing 
would  require  massive  relocation  effort* 
and  people  have  no  wish  to  be  torn  away 
from  their  families,  friends,  and  familiar 
neighborhoods. 

Slowly,  we  are  coming  to  realize  that 
rehabilitation  of  physical  structures  and 
rejuvenation  of  neighborhoods  will  and 
must  provide  much  of  the  answer  to  the 
urban  housing  problem.  A  prerequisite 
to  carrying  out  any  widespread  rehabili- 
tation effort  Is  the  existence  of  progres- 
sive and  realistic  housing  codes  to  set  the 
standards  for  a  city's  housing.  Such 
codes  must  set  forth  minimum  require- 
ments for  bathrooms,  fire  escapes,  trash 
disposal,  provision  of  heat,  and  the 
structural  condition  of  the  building. 

Recognition  of  the  central  importance 
of  housing  codes  was  contained  in  the 
1965  housing  legislation  when,  for  the 
first  time,  we  made  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  localities  for  development  of  their 
own  code  enforcement  programs. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  problem 
with  municipal  housing  codes  has  cen- 
tered aroimd  their  enforcement  rather 
than  their  adoption.  The  prime  offend- 
ers in  this  area  have  been  absentee  land- 
lords who,  while  making  full  use  of  vari- 
ous Federal  and  local  aids,  have  tended 
to  Ignore  their  obUgatlon  to  maintain 
their  buildings  in  good  condition  so 
tenants  can  live  there  safely  and  de- 
cently. 

The  U.S.  tax  laws  provide  some  of  the 
most  advantageous  provisions  for  real 
estate  owners.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  allows  varying  rates  of  deprecia- 
tion to  be  deducted  from  gross  IncMDe. 
These  deductions  can  amount  to  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  and  oan  often 
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save  property  owners  many  thousands  In 
tax  dollars. 

I  think  it  Is  wrong  for  us  to  give  land- 
lords this  favorable  tax  treatment  with- 
out demanding,  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  that 
they,  in  turn,  keep  their  buildings  prop- 
erly maintained  including  periodic 
painting,  and  repair  of  broken  windows, 
front  door  locks,  crimibling  stairways, 
and  so  forth. 

Even  my  own  congressional  district, 
which  is  largely  composed  of  sound  and 
properly  maintained  housing,  has  sec- 
tions and  neighborhoods  in  which  land- 
lords have  neglected  their  responsibili- 
ties and  have  allowed  basically  sound 
buildings  to  get  run  down.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  make 
it  economically  improfitable  for  land- 
lords to  permit  such  conditions  and 
would  give  them  an  economic  incentive 
for  preserving  the  stable  character  of 
neighborhoods  before  they  deteriorate 
and  for  improving  them  once  such  un- 
fortimate  situations  have  developed. 

At  the  very  least,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  landlords  will  comply  with 
municipal  housing  codes.  By  condition- 
ing depreciaUoa  deductions  on  such 
compliance,  we  may  cu:hleve  a  real 
breakthrough  in  dealing  with  the  long 
neglected  problem  of  raising  the  levels 
of  older  housing. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  begin  to  con- 
centrate our  energies  on  preventive  ac- 
tion in  the  housing  field.  By  Insisting 
that  landlords  maintain  their  houses  in 
acceptable  condition,  we  can  block  the 
path  that  some  of  our  most  stable  neigh- 
borhoods have  taken  toward  progressive 
deterioration.  Existing  slums  must  be 
either  rebuilt  or  rehabilitated.  But 
borderline  neighborhoods  can  often 
through  adequate  maintenance  and 
community  interest  be  reclaimed  and  re- 
vitalized. 

I  think  that  this  bill  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  us  accomplish  this 
goal. 


CX)RRECTi:VE    LEGISLATION    LONG 
OVERDUE 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker ,^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hendkrson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcosd  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
authorize  the  conversion  to  career  ap- 
pointments of  certain  Government  em- 
ployees who  have  served  continuously  for 
3  years  imder  one  or  more  temporary 
appointments,  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  register,  in  the  competitive 
service. 

The  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  inequities  suffered  by  employees  who 
have,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  been 
given  a  temporary  appointment  pending 
the  establishment  of  a  register. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  recently  from 
a  projected  sampling  that  nearly  20,000 


employees  are  serving  under  the  TAPER 
appointments,  over  8,000  of  whom  have 
been  continuously  employed  for  more 
than  3  years,  and  more  than  4.000  for 
over  5  years.  Under  TAPER  appoint- 
ments these  employees  are  deprived  of 
many  of  the  benefits  given  to  the  career 
employees  In  the  competitive  service,  in- 
cluding retirement  privileges,  reemploy- 
ment rights  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  and  equal  re- 
tention rights  on  reduction-in-force 
registers.  A  TAPER  appointee  may  be 
separated  at  any  time  by  the  employing 
authority  and  has  no  appeal  rights  under 
the  regulations.  In  my  opinion,  cor- 
rective legislation  is  long  overdue,  in  this 
area. 
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WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kihwaw ] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Carter,  president  of  one  of 
the  outstanding  companies  in  Ohio  and 
this  Nation— the  Fostorla  Corp. — took  a 
businessman's  look  at  the  war  on  poverty 
in  a  recent  speech  to  a  Jaycee  conference 
at  Ohio  University. 

In  an  excellent  talk  to  these  outstand- 
ing young  business  leaders  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Carter  described  what  all  business- 
men are  finding  out  upon  investigation 
of  the  antipovery  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity: That  "the  war  on  poverty  is  Just 
plain  good  business. " 

Mr.  Carter  emphasized  the  distinction 
between  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram and  welfare. 

Welfare- 
He  said — 
provides  only  relief  payments — It  does  not 
strike  at  the  causes  of  poverty  ...  in  con- 
trast, the  OEO  Is  dedicated  to  flrst,  educa- 
tion, and  second,  motivation.  These — not 
handouts — are  what  the  poor  really  need  to 
participate  in  our  world  of  today. 

Mr.  Carter's  intelligent  evaluation  of 
the  economic  poverty  program  deserves 
the  consideration  of  members  of  this 
house  and  for  this  reason  I  want  to  in- 
clude his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

A  Businessman  Vikws  th«  War  on  Povirtt 
(By    Richard   H.    Carter,    presented    at    the 

Jaycee  conference  at  Ohio  University.  Aor. 

2,  1967) 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Oorrey.  for  your  kind  In- 
troduction. I  noticed,  however,  that  you  did 
not  Include  my  chief  claim  to  fame. 

I  think  the  folks  here  tonight  would  be 
interested  in  this  as  it  relates  to  the  reason 
I  am  here — and  why  I  think  President  Alden 
asked  me  to  talk  with  you. 

As  you  probably  are  aware.  Dr.  Alden  is 
well  known  for  his  ability  to  select  outstand- 
ing people  to  speak  here  at  Ohio  University. 

So  at  flrst  I  wondered — why  me? 

But  then  It  dawned  on  me — reality  txwk 
the  place  of  modesty — and  I  realized  that 
Vem  had  asked  me  because  he  had  recalled 
that  I — bis  old  friend — was  a  true  genius. 


Not  only  am  I  a  genius,  but  you  should 
also  know— I  was  a  child  prodigy.  And  not 
only  that — I  also  possessed  the  most  unusual 
gift  of  Intelligence  even  before  I  was  bom 
A  few  of  you  might  wonder  at  this  point 
about  my  modesty — or  possibly  even  my 
sanity — so  let  me  prove  my  claim.  A  few 
simple  facts  will  suffice. 

To  do  this,  let's  go  back  to  the  year  1930— 
the  year  I  was  bom.  Even  then  1  was  smart 
enough  to  see  what  would  make  succea 
easier. 

The  flrst  question  I  thought  about  was— 
"Where  should  I  be  bom?"  Clearly,  as  a 
result  of  my  clairvoyant  wisdom,  I  made  a 
sound  decision:  not  Africa;  not  China;  not 
India;  but  here  in  the  good  ol'  U.8.A. 

Secondly,  I  wondered — "What  color  sUn 
would  be  best?"  Do  any  of  you  doubt  the 
advantages  from  my  choice?  Not  yellow; 
not  red;  not  black;  but  of  course — white. 

Thirdly — "How  about  the  matter  of  my 
parents-to-be?"  After  careful  research,  I 
decided  they  should  have  some  money- 
enough  money  to  provide  good  food  and 
clothing,  a  warm  shelter,  a  proper  education. 
Oh  yes — loving  and  educated  parents— they 
would  be  nice,  too — to  help  me — and  teach 
me — when  I  needed  assistance. 

And  flnally — "How  about  a  strong,  healthy 
body  to  house  my  brilliant  mind?"  Blind- 
ness? Deformity?  Physical  weakness?  I 
was  much  too  smart  for  any  of  these. 

These  facts  should  have  now  convinced 
you.  Clearly  my  superb  wisdom  was  respon- 
sible for  my  beating  the  odds — odds  ol  more 
than  100-to-l  that  are  against  the  average 
person  born  In  this  world  of  ours. 

And  now,  as  I  gaze  around  this  room.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  I  am  In  the  company  of 
my  peers.  And  ao — to  you — my  fellow  ge- 
niuses— congratulations  I 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  little  caricature  has 
made  you  pause,  even  for  Just  a  moment. 
and  see  my  point — we  are  Indeed  a  most 
fortunate  and  tiny  minority. 

ReallaaUon  of  this  fact  then  poses  a  ques- 
tion— a  question  we  must  answer,  each  In 
his  own  way.  The  question  Is — "To  what 
extent  do  we  fortunate  few  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  assist  the  many  not  so  fntunate?" 
To  us  as  biislnessmen  this  can  be  a  pretty 
tough  question.  I  think  the  answer  la  easier 
to  find  for  the  minister,  the  educator,  the 
doctor,  the  public  serrant. 

But  I  need  make  no  apology  here  tonight 
for  the  businessman.  Our  role  In  our  society 
Is  a  most  Important  one.  We  carry  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  providing  our  material 
things — the  goods  and  services  we  all  need— 
and  here  in  the  U.S.A.  we  have  done  a  truly 
remarkable  Job. 

But  will  we  find  real  satisfaction  in  pro- 
viding, however  well.  Just  goods  and  services? 
In  the  early  years  of  our  business  careers— 
perhaps  so.  But  somewhere  along  the  line. 
we  all  reach  the  vantage  point  in  life  where 
we  must  look  down  the  hill — as  well  as  up. 
Then  we  find  material  things  to  be  less  and 
less  important.  Do  you  want  your  epitaph 
to  read  only — "Here  lies  the  man  who  sold 
the  moat  widgets  at  the  least  cost"?  I  doubt 
It. 

Much  more  satisfying  will  be  the  use  of 
our  skills  to  help  those  less  fortunate  to 
achieve  a  better  life.  Let  us  not  become  so 
preoccupied  with  our  task  of  providing  goods 
and  services  that  we  overlook  life's  even  more 
basic  purpose. 

Tou  might  well  argue — "Why  not  leave  the 
'do-goodlng'  to  the  'do-gooders'?"  This 
would  be  a  great  pity,  both  to  the  business- 
man and  to  our  fellow  man.  Businessmen 
know  how  to  get  things  done.  We  have 
proven  know-how,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
organizing  people  to  achieve  results.  These 
skills  are  in  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
group  action — for  social  as  well  as  business 
purposes. 

Now  one  weakness  In  my  earlier  claim  to 
be  a  genixis  may  be  that  I  chose  to  be  a 


Bepubllcan.  As  a  Republican  I  flrmly  agree 
with  Lincoln — that  government  should  do 
for  the  people  only  what  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves.  If  this  be  my  creed,  how  does 
this  square  with  my  dedicated  support  to  the 
go-called  War  on  Poverty? 

It  Is  simply  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  tremendous  national  energies  required 
for  this  great  e&ort  can  be  harnessed  only  on 
our  federal  level.  Not  for  a  moment  did  any- 
one consider  that  the  states — or  private  busi- 
ness— could  organize  our  space  effort.  And 
yet  the  War  on  Poverty  Is  an  even  more  diffi- 
cult undertaking. 

Federal  participation  does  noi  mean  that 
the  application  of  energy  should  be  from  the 
federal  government.  Par  from  it.  The  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  only  at  the  local  level. 
But  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  overaU  fund- 
ing, broad  planning,  and  coordination  be  a 
federal  responsibility. 

One  of  the  novel  aspects  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram is  Its  encouragement  of  community 
responsibility  for  local  programs.  To  those 
of  us  who  worry  about  federal  domination, 
this  is  a  refreshing  change. 

But  what  an  exciting  challenge  this  War 
on  Poverty  Is  for  our  generation  I  If  success- 
ful, not  only  will  we  receive  the  plaudits  of 
the  world,  but  of  generations  to  come.  Such 
s  success  by  our  American  system  will  do 
more  to  defeat  communism  than  all  the 
bombs  we  can  ever  build. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  this  some 
six  years  ago  when  be  stated — "The  world  Is 
very  different  today — man  now  holds  in  his 
mortal  hands  the  power  to  abolish  poverty." 

Can  we  afford  It?  If  we  think  It  to  be 
worthwhile,  of  course  we  can  I  The  current 
Issue  of  Newsweek  compares  industrialized 
nations.  With  but  two  small  exceptions, 
toui  taxes  In  America  (even  with  Viet  Nam) 
are  a  lower  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product  than  In  any  other  country.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  Investment  than  educat- 
ing and  motivating  the  underprivileged  to 
become  useful  members  of  our  society. 

Rather,  I  submit  toe  cannot  afford  not  to. 
This  nation  has  the  greatest  affluence  ever 
known — it  cannot  tolerate  for  long  the  spec- 
ter of  widespread  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Nations  have  historlcaUy  and  Inevi- 
tably fallen  after  reaching  such  great  power. 
This  noble  endeavor  is  a  g^eat  opportunity 
for  us — a  wonderful  challenge  to  prevent  so- 
cial decay  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  oxir 
own  way  of  life. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  fervently  be- 
lieve that  the  War  on  Poverty  must  have  our 
support.  Not  Just  a  passive  tolerance  for 
what  others  are  doing — but  a  critical,  posi- 
tive, thinking,  personal  Involvement.  In  my 
Judgment,  our  business  generation  must 
meet  this  challenge  head-on. 

"The  critical  time  for  action  la  note.  Not 
next  year — not  for  someone  else.  It  Is  here 
today— it  U  here  for  you! 

I  also  submit  that  the  War  on  Poverty  is 
Just  plain  good  business.  Converting  people 
from  receiving  relief  subsidies  to  productive 
taxpayers  is  bound  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  economy.  The  benefits  to  busl- 
oess  are  clear — as  weU  as  to  thoee  that  we 
have  helped.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  War 
on  Poverty  Is  In  our  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

And  finally,  and  most  Important  of  all,  It  Is 
(Imply  the  righ4  thing  to  do.  Businessmen 
»«  no  different  than  other  people.  There 
can  be  no  greater  personal  satisfaction  than 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  our  fellow  man. 

Incidentally,  I  trust  all  of  you  are  aware 
that  there  Is  a  vital  distinction  between  the 
program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  existing  welfare  programs.  Wel- 
fare provides  only  relief  payments — It  does 
not  strike  at  the  causes  of  poverty.  Even 
worse,  too  often  it  Just  deepens  the  rut  of 
poverty.  In  contrast,  the  OBO  Is  dedicated 
to  flrst,  edvcation,  and  second,  motivation. 
"^^M — not   handouts — ere    what    the    poor 


really  need  to  participate  In  our  world  of  to- 
day. In  a  very  real  sense  this  program  can  be 
the  proverbial  ounce  of  prevention — ^far  bet- 
ter than  a  later  pound  of  cure. 


BILL     TO     ELIMINATE     POLITICAL 
PRESSURES  AND  INFLUENCE 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuLSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ipoint  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  comprehensive  bill  to  elim- 
inate political  pressures  and  Influence  in 
the  appointment  of  X3B.  postmasters. 
Such  pressures  and  influence,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, are  among  the  most  serious  im- 
pediments to  eflQclent  management  and 
modernization  of  our  postal  service. 

My  bill  requires  all  appointments  of 
postmasters  to  be  made  without  regard 
to  cmy  recommendation  made  by  any 
Senator  or  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress, by  any  elected  offlcisd  of  a  State, 
county,  city,  or  other  political  sub- 
division, or  by  any  official  of  a  partisan 
National,  State,  county,  municipal,  or 
other  local  political  party. 

Persons  in  those  categories  are  spe- 
cifically prohibited  from  making  any 
recommendation  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral or  any  other  Federal  official  in  be- 
half of  anyone  who  applies  or  is  being 
considered  for  a  postmaster  position. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  all  other 
Federal  officials  are  forbidden  to  solicit 
or  accept  any  such  recommendation  and 
are  directed  to  return  any  recommenda- 
tion received,  marked  as  in  violation  of 
law.  Any  person  who  applies  or  is  being 
considered  for  a  position  of  postmaster 
la  forbidden  to  request  any  such  recom- 
mendations and  is  disqualified  if  he  does 
so  with  knowledge  of  the  prohibition. 

My  bill  requires  all  postmaster  ap- 
pointments— except  in  the  small  fourth- 
class  offices — to  be  made  strictly  on  merit 
in  the  competitive  civil  service.  The 
Postmaster  General  will  make  appoint- 
ments at  first-class  post  offices,  but  may 
delegate  this  authority  to  regional  di- 
rectors in  the  postal  field  service.  Re- 
gional directors  will  make  the  appoint- 
ments at  post  offices  of  the  other  three 
classes.  This  will  bring  the  level  of  ap- 
pointing authority,  and  the  procedures, 
for  postmaster  appointments  more  near- 
ly into  line  with  the  levels  and  procedures 
for  appointments  in  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 


NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  may  extend  his  remarics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlnnan 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  today, 


at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlsslcm,  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
amending  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

The  flrst  amends  section  14  to  give  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  broadened 
responsibility  in  gathering  information 
concerning  the  natural  gas  Industry  and 
In  publishing  compilations  at  such  infor- 
mation for  the  benefit  of  t^e  Ccmgress, 
consumers,  responsible  Government 
agencies,  investors,  and  the  industry. 

The  second  would  require  that  persona 
acquiring  control  of  an  interstate  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  company  must  first  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  convenience  smd  ne- 
cessity from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  enlarges  the  Commission's  au- 
thority in  the  area  of  control,  acquisi- 
tions, or  mergers  of  pipeline  companies. 

It  Is  customary  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  whom  these  agency  rec- 
ommendations are  referred  to  introduce 
the  legislation  recommended,  and  in  do- 
ing so  I  am  expressing  no  opinion  about 
the  merits  of  the  legislation  involved. 


THE  AMERICAN  DECISION  TO  BAN 
OFFICIALS  PROM  EASTERN  NIGERIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rss- 
nick]  may  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  20,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
stat^nent  based  on  my  trip  to  the  trou- 
bled country  of  Nigeria,  At  that  time, 
I  pointed  out  the  ominous  events  taking 
place  in  Nigeria  which  could,  if  un- 
checked, lead  to  a  breakup  of  the  Ni- 
gerian federation  and  to  the  killing  ot 
thousands  of  innocent  people  In  a  bloody 
civil  war. 

Since  then,  the  events  in  Nigeria  have 
brought  that  tragic  land  closer  to  a 
breakup.  The  Federal  Government  of 
Nigeria  appears  to  be  mounting  an  eco- 
nomic blockade  against  its  eastern  re- 
gion. All  internal  air  fiights — commer- 
cial and  chartered — between  Lagos  and 
eastern  cities  have  been  halted. 

This  move  has  causeti  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch 
appearing  April  13,  to  ban  the  travel  of 
American  officials  to  Nigeria's  eastern 
region.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  reporter  filing  the  dispatch,  the 
eastern  region  is  Interpreting  this  move, 
announced  to  them  by  Ambassador 
Mathews,  as  discrlminatcMT  policy  by  the 
United  States  against  the  eastern  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  sev- 
eral pertinent  questions:  Is  this  com- 
pliance by  the  U.S.  Government  with  the 
internal  sdr  blockade  by  Lagos  against 
eastern  Nigeria  the  first  step  in  an  in- 
volvement by  the  United  States  on  the 
side  of  the  Lagos  Government  against 
its  eastern  region?  Is  this  the  flrst  step 
of  our  becoming  involved  with  one  side 
of  a  dispute,  as  we  did  in  the  Congo? 

Does  this  set  the  stage  for  Increased 
cooperation  by  the  United  States  with 
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the  Lagos  Oovenunent  in  the  event  that 
the  Government  Institutes  a  ^pping 
blockade  of  eastern  Nigerian  ports? 
Can  this  road  lead  us  to  direct  Involre- 
ment.  should  civil  war  come  to  the  un> 
fortunate  country  of  Nigeria? 

I  ask  these  questions  because  It  was 
reported  in  BBC  broadcasts  that  the 
Lagos  Federal  Oovemment  has  asked  for 
the  banning  of  all  international  air 
flights  serving  eastern  region  cities.  Fur- 
ther aggravating  the  already  inflamed 
situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Bank  in  Lagos  has  now  blocked  the 
transfer  of  all  foreign  ciurency  required 
by  the  eastern  regional  government  for 
overseas  transactions. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  these  events 
that  are  widening  and  deepening  the  rift 
between  the  eastern  region  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Nigeria,  Col.  Dume- 
gwu  Ojukwu,  Governor  of  the  eastern 
region  announced  to  the  New  York  Times 
correspondent  Lloyd  Garrison  on  April 
11  that  he  and  the  Ooverxurs  of  both 
the  west  and  midwest  regions,  are  urg- 
ing mediation  of  the  Nigerian  crisis  by 
African  heads  of  state,  leaving  only  the 
northern  region  opposed  to  mediation. 

On  my  own  tour  of  Nigeria,  I  urged 
both  Colonel  Ojukwu  and  Colonel 
Oowon,  head  of  the  Federal  military  gov- 
ernment in  Lagos,  to  seek  mediation  by 
Impartial  third  parties  In  an  effort  to 
prevent  chaos  and  disilhision  of  the 
country  of  Nigeria  as  we  know  It  today. 

This  Is  no  time  for  intransigence  and 
the  use  of  force,  either  financial  or  mili- 
tary. Africa  and  the  world  has  seen  too 
often  the  results  of  permitting  disputes 
such  as  the  one  plaguing  Nigeria  to  con- 
tinue unchecked.  A  dispute  such  as  this 
will  Involve  not  only  Nigeria,  but  all  of 
Africa,  and,  indeed,  the  world. 

I  commend  Colonel  Ojukwu  and  the 
Governors  of  the  western  and  midwest- 
em  regions  for  looking  to  mediation  to 
solve  their  problems.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  our  State  Department  will  use 
Its  influence  to  prevail  upon  Colonel 
Oowon  to  also  agree  to  mediation  and 
avert  a  potential  catastrophe. 


FEE  CHARGED  FOR  CERTAIN 
PERMITS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pul- 
ton] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
annoimced  a  new  policy  under  which  a 
$10  minimum  fee  will  be  charged  for  the 
issuance  of  certain  permits  for  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  private  mooring  and 
other  private  facilities  on  Government 
land  or  on  Corps  of  Engineer  lakes. 

Heretofore,  these  permits  have  been 
Issued  without  charge. 

Immediately  upon  learning  of  this  new 
fee  policy,  I  wrote  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Lt.  Gen.  William  Cassldy.  asking  why  the 
fees  were  being  levied,  under  what  au- 


thority, why  they  were  necessary,  and 
with  what  justification. 

Today  I  received  a  reply  to  that  letter 
of  March  28,  1967,  from  General  Caa- 
sldy's  office.  Undw  unanimous  consent, 
I  Uidude  the  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Dkpaxticent  or  thx  Askt. 
OmcM  or  THx  Cmxp  or  Emcinxess. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  12, 1067. 
Hon.  Rkharo  Pulton. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Ms.  Pulton:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  recent  letter  concerning  fees  for  pri- 
vate mooring  docks  wltlUn  Corpe'  reservoirs 
located  In  the  NasbvUle  District. 

In  consonance  with  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  provides  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  public  park  and  recreational  facili- 
ties by  local  Interests;  and.  In  addition, 
where  public  requirements  justify,  provides 
for  operation  of  commercial  concession  facil- 
ities. The  operators  of  the  concession  facili- 
ties are  required  to  furnish  specified  serv- 
ices and  faculties  and  to  pay  the  Qovernment 
a  rental  for  the  privilege  of  operating  the 
business.  The  rates  and  prices  charged  the 
public  by  the  operators  are  approved  by  the 
responsible  VS.  Army  Engineer  District. 
Thus,  the  public  can  rely  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  services  and  facilities  at  reasonable 
rates. 

In  addition  to  the  boat  docks,  marinas, 
lodging  accommodations,  and  other  facili- 
ties supplied  by  commercial  concessionaires. 
Individuals  have  organized  yacht  and  boat 
clubs,  and  sailing  clubs.  In  lieu  of  patroniz- 
ing the  conunerclal  establishments.  The 
need  for  the  use  of  Oovemment  lands  along 
the  waterfront  by  clubs  for  such  purposes  as 
the  storage  of  boats  and  the  sale  of  oil  and 
gas  to  club  members  has  been  recognUed. 
However,  it  has  been  concluded  that  rentals 
should  be  obtained  from  the  clubs  commen- 
surate with  the  privileges  granted.  This 
policy  recognizes  tbe  need  for  such  clubs, 
while  also  affording  some  protection  to  con- 
cessionaires who  have  investe**  considerable 
capital  in  business  ventures  fraught  wltb 
many  risks. 

The  remaining  type  of  boat  dock  user  is 
the  resident  adjacent  to  such  a  project,  who 
frequently  la  interested  In  buUding  a  boat 
dock  to  enhance  his  opportunity  to  use  the 
lake  for  recreation.  The  adjacent  rMldent 
has  no  vested  rights  in  the  lake  or  the  shores 
thereof,  notwithstanding  his  location,  but  Is 
entitled  to  use  the  lake  and  the  shores  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  members  of  the 
public.  Nevertheless,  these  individuals  have 
heretofore  been  permitted  to  build  private 
docks  free  of  charge,  despite  tbe  fact  that 
other  members  of  the  public  must  pay  for 
similar  privileges  at  commercial  areas  or  by 
Joining  yacht  and  boat  clubs. 

The  inequity  of  this  situation  has  been 
recognised.  The  Btu-eau  of  the  Budget  has 
enunciated  tbe  Government's  policy  that 
fair  market  value  should  be  realized  where 
the  exclusive  use  of  Oovemment  property  Is 
Involved  (cf.  BOB  Circular  A-as  dated  23 
September  1859).  Further,  the  Act  of  31 
August  1951  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  fees,  charges,  or  prices  for 
things  of  value  or  uttUiy  provided  or  granted 
by  any  Oovemment  agency  (8fi  Stat.  290;  6 
U.8.C.  140). 

To  correct  the  Inequitable  situation  and  to 
establish  conformity  with  the  above-men- 
tioned policy,  a  schedule  of  charges  has  been 
established  for  the  use  of  Oovemment- 
owned  property.  I.e.,  the  land  area  under- 
lying the  dock  and  Including  any  walkway 
approach  thereto.  The  criteria  for.  as  well 
as  the  amount  of,  the  charge  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  Intensive  study,  during  which 
the  views  of  our  field  representatives  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  tbe  country  have  been  ob- 
tained.     After    full    consideration    of    tbe 


amount  of  compensation  to  be  obtained  for 
such  use,  the  annual  rate  was  established  at 
$10.00,  plus  seven  and  one  half  cents  for  each 
square  foot  of  the  area  occupied  In  excess  of 
300  square  feet. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  Information  Is  satli- 
factory  for  your  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

Max  MoCobo, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Director  of  Real  Estate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  does  not  to  my 
thinking  offer  any  reason  or  Justification 
for  the  levying  of  these  fees  other  than 
someone  has  arbitrarily  decided  that 
since  commercial  facilities  pay  lees,  pri- 
vate Individuals  should  also. 

This  Is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  Is  simply 
an  act  of  unjustifiable  fee  grabbing. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  which  will  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  from  charging  fees  for 
permits  for  private  moorings  and  certain 
other  floating  facilities.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  bill  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  8679 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
from  charging  fees  In  connection  wltb 
permits  for  certain  floating  facilities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  not  collect  or 
receive  any  fee  or  charge  for  the  Issuance  of 
any  permit  or  license  for  any  private  boat 
mooring  facility,  duck  blind,  skl-jiunp  float, 
swimming  or  diving  platform  or  raft,  or  any 
other  similar  floating  facility  on  any  of  the 
waters  of  any  project  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  from  requiring  a  permit  or  license  for 
any  such  floating  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it  be  the  so- 
called  golden  sticker  or  a  so-called  moor- 
age fee  there  Is  seemingly  a  never-ending 
attempt  to  tax  the  people  who  wish  to  use 
public  waters,    "nils  must  cease. 

I  have  fought  these  attempts  In  the 
past.  I  am  fighting  them  now  and  will 
continue  to  fight  them  in  the  Interests  of 
all  our  people. 


Ajyril  13,  1967 
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INVOLUNTARY  EXTENSION  OF  AC- 
TIVE DUTY  m  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  bill  "to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  simplify 
laws  relating  to  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

In  general,  the  bill  is  aimed  simply  at 
repealing  unnecessary  elements  of  sepa- 
rate service  legislation,  eliminating  many 
of  the  variations  in  service  personnel 
rules  now  stipulated  in  law,  and  substi- 
tuting for  the  laws  eliminated  common 
statutory  provisions  uiUformly  applicable 


to  all  the  military  services.  With  erne 
exception,  the  bill  does  not  Involve  major 
substantive  changes  in  the  law. 

The  one  exception  Is  the  authority  for 
Involuntarily  extending  periods  of  active 
duty  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  this  In  some  detail, 
both  because  the  bill  as  introduced  differs 
from  that  originally  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  because  this 
matter  Is  of  critical  Importance  to  all 
men  who  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  present  enlistment  extension  au- 
thority of  the  Army  provides  that  an  en- 
listment In  effect  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
war  or  entered  into  during  a  war  con- 
tinues In  effect  imtil  6  months  after  the 
war  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President — section  3266(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  Air  Force  has 
similar  authority  under  section  8256(0 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  however, 
has  discretion  to  extend  enlistments  "In 
time  of  war  or  In  time  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  for 
such  period  as  he  considers  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest."  This  authority  is 
provided  by  section  5538(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the 
authority  to  involuntarily  extend  enlist- 
ments in  time  of  i\ational  emergency — 
an  authority  not  given  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

It  was  this  authority  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  used  to  involuntarily 
extend  enlistments  for  4  months  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  In  1965  in  con- 
nection with  the  southeast  Asia  buildup. 
The  Navy  program  ran  from  September 
16, 1965.  to  August  31. 1966,  with  aU  those 
Involuntarily  extended  having  been  sep- 
arated by  September  30,  1966.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  program  ran  from  August  20, 
1965.  to  October  31, 1966,  with  all  separa- 
tions completed  by  the  later  date. 

Members  will  undoubtedly  recall  hear- 
ing from  constituents  at  the  time  of  that 
extension.  You  may  also  recall  that 
Congress  first  heard  about  those  exten- 
sions through  the  newspapers. 

For  authority  to  extend  enlistments  In 
1965,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
actually  using  the  national  emergency 
that  was  declared  on  December  16,  1950, 
in  connection  with  the  Korean  war.  I 
personally  have  reservations  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  whether  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Navy  to  extend  enlist- 
ments. I  also  have  the  feeling  that  the 
uncertainty  created  in  the  minds  of 
young  men  by  that  extension  is  still  hav- 
ing an  imfavorable  effect  on  reenlist- 
ments  and  voluntary  extensions. 

In  the  present  bill,  which  as  stated  was 
designed  to  provide  common  legislative 
provisions  for  various  personnel  pro- 
cedures for  all  services,  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  originally  proposed 
language  which  would  automatically  ex- 
tend all  enlistments  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  until  6  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  a  war  or  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  the  President 
unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned.  This  would  have  inad- 
vertently resulted  In  extension  of  all  en- 
listments unless  affirmative  action  to  the 


contrary  were  taken  by  the  Service  Sec- 
retary since  the  Korean  emergency  is 
still  In  effect.  Even  if  limited  to  future 
national  emergencies,  which  was  in  fact 
the  intention  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  language  would  have  meant 
indefinite  extensions  In  a  new  emergency 
without  action  by,  or  prior  notification 
to,  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  language  would  have 
gone  beyond  the  present  authority  of  the 
Navy  in  that  it  would  have  automatically 
extended  all  enlistments  In  a  national 
emergency.  The  present  Navy  author- 
ity provides  the  Secretary  "may"  extend 
enlistments  If  he  deems  it  necessary. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  I  pointed  out  these 
objectionable  features  of  the  original 
proposal.  I  did.  however.  Indicate  my 
agreement  that  uniform  procedures 
should  be  applied  to  all  services. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  have  gotten  along  adequately  with 
the  extension  authority  available  to  them 
and  that  when  it  was  felt  additional  au- 
thority was  required  the  Congress  had 
readily  acceded  to  such  requests,  as  in 
the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises. 

I  pointed  out  further  that  the  one  ex- 
ception that  would  appear  to  require 
coverage  In  law,  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thority now  granted  to  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  would  be  for  such  times  as  the 
Congress  is  not  in  session. 

I  asked  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  find  acceptable  the  language  of 
H_R.  10784,  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress,  a  bill  to  authorize  ex- 
tension of  active  duty  members  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force 
if  necessary  when  Congress  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion. In  reply  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  indicated  that  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  substitution  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  10784,  89th  Congress  in  the  cur- 
rent legislative  proposal. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today, 
therefore,  contains  the  language  taken 
from  HJl.  10784.  That  language  pro- 
vides the  President  with  authority  to  ex- 
tend enlistments  or  other  periods  of  ac- 
tive service  if  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, having  adjourned  sine  die.  if  those 
enlistments  expire  before  the  30th  day 
after  the  Congress  next  convenes  or  re- 
convenes. 

The  language  provides  the  President 
naay  effect  such  extensions  when  he  "de- 
termines that  the  national  Interest  so  re- 
quires." It  will  be  noticed  that  a  na- 
tional emergency  is  not  mentioned.  This 
is  to  avoid  unfortunate  Implications 
which  may  attend  a  Presidential  decla- 
ration of  a  national  emergency.  In  the 
context  of  our  present  world  situation, 
they  tell  me.  such  a  declaration  could 
trigger  unfortunate  reaction  in  other  na- 
tions and  In  the  workings  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  ^  You  may  have  noticed 
that  I  do  not  spend  an  Inordinate  amount 
of  time  worrying  about  the  opinions  of 
some  foreign  nations  but  I  do  worry  a 
good  deal  about  our  national  economy. 

To  recapitulate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  provides  a  uniform 
provision  for  all  services  similar  to  that 
now  available  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
which  provides  enlistments  In  the  regu- 
lar service  in  effect  at  the  outbreak  of 


a  war  or  entered  into  during  a  war  con- 
tinue In  effect  until  6  months  after  the 
termination  of  that  war  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  the  President. 

In  addition,  it  provides  that  when  the 
President  determines  the  national  inter- 
est so  requires,  he  may,  if  Congress  Is 
not  in  session,  having  adjourned  sine  die, 
authorize  extensions  for  up  to  6  months 
of  enlistments,  appointments,  periods  of 
active  duty,  periods  of  active  duty  for 
training,  periods  of  obligated  service,  or 
other  military  status,  that  expire  before 
the  30th  day  after  Congress  next  con- 
venes or  reconvenes. 

For  anything  short  of  war,  service 
could  not  be  involuntarily  extended  whUe 
Congress  is  in  session  without  action  by 
the  Congress. 


PROJECT  HEADSTART 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Proj- 
ect Headstart  Is  younger  than  the  chil- 
dren it  serves — 2  years  old,  going  on  3. 
while  the  children  are  aged  4  and  5,  going 
on  kindergarten  or  the  first  grade. 
Headstart  Is  too  young  to  produce  the 
columns  of  statistics  usually  used  to 
prove  success.  The  few  surveys  on  re- 
sults have  been  limited  because  few  of 
Headstart's  first  "graduates"  have  fin- 
ished their  first  years  of  grade  school. 

But  Headstart  has  its  own  way  of  scor- 
ing, as  refiected  in  anecdotes  about  real 
people,  the  successful  struggles  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  parents  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. A  toothbrush  drill  Is  an  Impres- 
sive exercise,  but  an  exultant  boast 
months  later  from  one  of  the  children 
that  "I  am  still  brushing  my  teeth  like 
you  showed  me,"  wins  a  gold  star  for 
Headstart. 

The  heads  of  Headstart  teachers  are 
full  of  such  stories,  some  touching,  some 
rib-tlckllng. 

One  of  the  warmest  accounts  of  the  ex- 
periences of  Headstart  teachers  In  a  pro- 
gram in  my  home  district  has  been  told 
by  Suzanne  Diehl,  writing  in  the  San 
Antonio  Express  of  Sunday,  February  19, 
1967.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  human 
drama,  including  tlie  suspense  of  the 
moment  when  a  little  boy  asked  his 
teacher  to  tell  him  "about  the  birds  and 
the  bees."  This  Is  a  story  whose  end- 
ing I  am  pleased  to  provide  for  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  the  article  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

HKAD6TART    BRINGS    OOT    PaRKNTS,    NeIGHBO» 
BOOD 

(By  Suzanne  Diehl) 

The  thing  about  giving  deprived  children 
a  head  start  Is  this:  Their  parents  arent 
going  to  be  far  behind. 

That's  one  of  the  encouraging  things 
learned  In  the  South  San  Antonio  school 
district  where  the  Head -Start  i>rogram  ta 
now  a  sturdy  two  years  old,  says  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Hoch,  visiting  teacher. 
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"On*  of  the  greatest  things  that  has  hap- 
pened with  the  Head-Start  experiment  here 
has  been  the  feeling  of  friendly  Involvement 
that  has  gone  out  like  waves  over  the  neigh- 
borhood," she  says.    And  marvels: 

"Our  schools  are  becoming  community  cen- 
ters in  the  beet  sense  of  the  word.  It's  all  a 
delightful  and  surprising  'extra'  to  the  Head- 
Start  program." 

Designed  to  reach  out  every  year  to  an 
estimated  mllUon  children  of  poverty — 
boosting  them  lovingly  Into  the  first  grade 
of  their  formal  education  through  eight 
weeks  of  summer  school  training — the  Bead- 
Start  program  Is  a  nationwide  project  of  the 
federal  Office  of  Ek;c»omlc  Opportunity. 

Here  In  San  Antonio  It  flourishes  In  all 
sections  of  town  where  there  are  pockets  of 
poverty.  A  fluid  and  experimental  concept, 
Head-Start  comes  In  assorted  sizes  and  with 
widely  different  external  trimmings — de- 
signed to  blend  Into  special  neighborhoods 
and  problems.  But  all  acroes  town  the  basic 
pattern  Is  the  same — and  the  experiences  In 
South  San  Antonio  are  pretty  typical,  Mrs. 
Hock  thinks. 

Kindred  Elementary  School,  bright  and  at- 
tractive with  wide,  spiarkllng  clean  windows, 
large  cheerful  classrooms  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced "extras,"  and  stlU  sporting  the  ex- 
citing (to  educators)  aroma  of  fresh  paint 
and  dajnp  masonry  dust  which  signals  a  new 
school,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  world  as  old 
as  hunger  and  despair  and  Ignorance  and 
hopelessness. 

To  the  north  of  the  school,  across  the 
wide,  treeless  Sat  pastiire  land  with  Its  grass 
scorched  brown  and  split-ended  by  the  re- 
cent drought  Is  South  San  Antonio  High 
School.  To  the  east  la  an  attractive  new 
development  of  three-  and  four-bedroom 
houses  which  a  veteran  can  buy  for  nothing 
down  and  160  a  month. 

But  south  across  Palo  Alto  road  and  to  the 
west  from  where,  according  to  Galen  Elolf. 
director  of  educational  services  In  the  dis- 
trict. 90  percent  of  the  children  come,  the 
houses  are  apt  to  be  similar  to  those  the 
United  Fund  uses  for  poster  purposes  during 
fund  drives. 

Without  the  Head-Start  program,  some  of 
the  children  from  this  area  would  enter 
Kindred  school's  first  grade  and  see  their 
first  chair,  their  first  book — and  hear  English 
for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Hocb  points  out. 

"Before  we  had  this  Head-Start  program 
our  children  from  more  advantaged  neigh- 
borhoods, who  had  haul  some  kindergarten 
training,  were  city  blocks  ahead  of  children 
from  this  area,"  says  Mrs.  Elolf.  And  adds 
proudly, 
"Now  there's  not  such  a  difference." 
But  last  summer  was  full  of  surprises  for 
both  the  children  and  the  Head-Start  teach- 
ers. Mrs.  Boch  says : 

"The  children  had  a  wonderful  time,  and 
begsin  to  open  up — like  flowers.  But  it  was 
the  parents  who  amazed  and  delighted  us 
the  most."    And  she  adds: 

"A  few  days  after  the  children  started 
coming  last  June,  we  sent  them  home  one 
day  with  a  note  to  their  parents  pinned  to 
their  clothes.  The  note  Invited  parents  to 
oome  by  any  day  to  see  what  we  were  doing — 
suid  then  set  a  time  for  a  general  meeting 
In  the  school  cafeteria  when  the  whole  pro- 
gram would  be  explained."  Mrs.  Hoch 
laughed  reminlscently: 

"It  was  a  thing  we  felt  we  ought  to  do — 
but  we  weren't  sure  how  many  parents  would 
come.  You  know  how  chancy  attendance  at 
a  PTA  meeting  can  be  I" 

"But  they  came  In  such  numbers  that  we 
dldnt  have  enough  chairs!"  She  says. 

"Not  only  mothers  came — but  fathers,  too, 

and    grandmothers   and   aunts.     And   they 

came  ready  to  help  in  any  way  they  could." 

"Such  wonderful  people!"  Mrs.  Hoch  says 

enthusiastically.    And  adds: 

"We  put  them  to  work,  aU  right!  They 
acted   as   Interpreters,  took  down  histories 


during  the  medical  oheck-upa,  helped  get 
the  children  dressed  and  undressed  and 
weighed — and  did  all  sorts  of  helpful  things." 
"And  we  all  got  to  know  each  other,  too," 
says  Mrs.  Hoch.  "Now  when  one  of  the  fam- 
ilies has  some  sort  of  a  problem  they  feel  free 
and  easy  about  coming  here  to  talk  It  over. 
We  all  respect  each  other." 

Mrs.  Hoch  e^lalned  that  the  Head-Start 
program  was  not  only  concerned  with  "read- 
ing readiness."  Other  sorts  of  preparations 
for  successful  school  attendance  were 
stressed.  The  children  had  drills  in  tooth 
brushing,  face  washing  and  combing  their 
hair — and  mothers  were  full  of  questions 
about  what  constituted  a  good  before-school 
breakfast. 

Youngsters  were  also  given  complete  medi- 
cal and  dental  checkujie — and  were  referred 
to  Head-start-paid  medical  and  dental  help 
where  It  was  indicated.    Says  Mrs.  Hoch: 

"Part  of  my  Job  was  helping  to  see  that  the 
parents  followed  through  by  taking  the  chil- 
dren to  their  scheduled  medical  and  dental 
appointments.  And  here  again  the  parents 
showed  their  Interest  and  concern  to  an  un- 
usual degree." 

All  In  all.  It  was  a  busy  summer  for  every- 
one.   But  It  paid  off. 

Says  Ronald  T.  Mulllns,  principal  of  Kin- 
dred school: 

"The  Head-Start  students  are  more  mature 
and  better  adjusted  when  entering  the  first 
grade  than  students  who  have  not  attended 
Head-Start.  This  maturity  shows  In  behavior 
and  achievement  of  the  Head-Start  students 
on  the  playground,  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  cafeteria.  Because  of  this  maturity  fac- 
tor the  students  move  at  a  greater  pace." 

And  Mrs.  Margaret  Boyd,  school  nurse,  who 
also  worked  as  a  nurse  during  the  summer 
programs,  says: 

"I  feel  that  the  Head-Start  children  have 
an  advantage  because  of  the  medical  and 
dental  examinations  that  were  done  this 
summer.  These  examinations  were  of  great 
value  to  the  children  not  only  for  health  rea- 
sons, but  because  It  made  them  more  aware 
of  good  health  and  dental  habits."  And  she 
laughed : 

"The  children  greet  me  In  the  school  balls 
today  saying : 

"  'I'm  still  brushing  my  teeth  like  you 
showed  me!' " 

Of  course,  all  this  folksy  friendliness  leads 
to  some  minor  problems.  Mrs.  Hoch  says 
that  after  she  had  explained  to  the  smaller 
school  children  this  fall  what  a  visiting 
teacher  does,  (social  work,  principally),  she 
offered  generously  to  help  them  In  any  way 
she  could  and  to  answer  any  questions  they 
had. 

"Right  off  the  bat  I  had  a  second  grader 
who  thought  maybe  I'd  like  to  do  his  arith- 
metic for  him — and  another  round-eyed  little 
fellow  who  marched  into  my  office  and  asked 
me  to  tell  him  all  about  the  birds  and  bees." 
she  says. 

"The  first  child  I  dealt  with  easily,"  she 
laughs.  "But  with  the  second  little  boy  I 
tried  to  hedge.  I  suggested  he  might  ask  his 
mother  or  father.  But  he  said  be  had  and 
they  didn't  know.  So  I  eased  into  the  thing 
carefully. 

"  'What,  exactly,  do  you  want  to  know 
about  the  birds  and  bees?'  I  asked  him 
cautiously." 

"  I  want  to  know  how  birds  build  nests  and 
how  bees  make  honey.'  he  said  forthrlghtly." 
Mrs.  Hocb  reports.  And  so  off  they  went, 
hand-ln-hand  to  the  library. 

Mrs.  Hoch  says  a  good  example  of  how 
completely  some  of  the  first  graders  have 
become  adjusted  to  academic  life  was  shown 
at  the  first  of  February  when  one  of  the 
teachers  was  explaining  about  the  Joys  of  the 
coming  month  to  her  pupils.  She  had  told 
them  all  about  Washington's  birthday,  Lin- 
coln's birthday  and  Valentine's  Day  when  a 
little  girl  raised  her  hand  and  suggested. 

"Couldn't  they  have  the  last  day  of  school 
In  February,  too?" 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMAN  PATMAN 
SERVES  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS- 
MEN  AND  FREE  ENTERPRISE  BY 
KEEPING  BIG  BANKS  IN  THE 
BANKING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
ZALEZ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  today  to  the 
prosperity  of  small  business  Is  the  grow- 
ing competition  from  commercial  banks. 
The  time  was  when  the  proper  function 
of  banks  was  the  furnishing  of  short- 
term  loans  to  businessmen,  Including 
farmers.  Now  we  find  the  banks  ac- 
tually competing  with  their  old  custom- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  banks  stopped 
meeting  small  businessmen's  credit  needs 
and  Congress  was  compelled  to  create 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
its  myriad  of  loan  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  commercial  bank  com- 
petition in  nonbanklng  fields  Is  not  only 
unfair  competition,  it  Is  also  Illegal  com- 
petition. Early  in  1965.  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  directed  the  committee 
staff  to  analyze  a  number  of  (Jontroverslal 
rulings  by  the  then  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  James  Saxon,  supervisor  of  na- 
tional banks.  Some  30-odd  rulings  by 
Mr.  Saxon,  many  of  which  purported  to 
legalize  national  bank  entry  into  other 
activities,  were  challenged  <is  illegal  un- 
der the  national  banking  laws.  These 
rulings  would  put  banks  in  the  following 
businesses:  securities  underwriting, 
equipment  leasing,  travel  services,  In- 
surance, professional  accounting  and 
data  processing,  messenger  and  armored 
car  services,  business  broker,  and  credit 
bureaus. 

Chairman  Patman  was  certainly  on 
the  right  track  on  these  and  other  points. 
Last  fall  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
national  banks  must  comply  with  State 
law  when  establishing  branches.  Then 
on  December  14,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
here  in  Washington  handed  down  its 
landmark  decision  in  the  revenue  bond 
case  (Ba/cer,  Watts  &  Co.,  et  al.  v.  Saxon) 
where  the  court  held  that  commercial 
banks  are  limited  to  the  "classic  time- 
honored  functions"  of  acceptance  of  de- 
posits of  money  subject  to  withdrawal 
by  check  or  other  means,  the  discount- 
ing of  commercial  paper,  and  making 
loans. 

These  were  words  of  encouragement 
Indeed  to  all  small  businessmen  feeling 
the  pinch  of  unfair  and  Illegal  bank 
competition,  and  not  just  to  secuiltles 
underwriters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent, 
I  shall  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
two  recent  articles  which  appeared  in 
this  week's  financial  press,  both  of  which 
bear  witness  to  Chairman  Patman's  con- 
structive activities  and  statements  in 
this  area.  The  first  article,  which  fol- 
lows in  pertinent  part,  appears  in  the 
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April  10  issue  of  Washington  Financial 
Reports,  a  financial  weekly  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  and 
the  second  article  appears  in  the  April  7 
issue  of  Washington  Notes,  published  by 
the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League: 

[From  Washington  Financial  Reports] 

A  highly  controversial  ruling  by  former 
OomptroUer  of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon 
that  National  banks  could  acquire  the  stock 
of  other  banks,  directly  or  through  operating 
affiliates  or  subsidiaries,  has  been  quietly 
dropped  by  his  successor,  OomptroUer  of  the 
Currency  WUllam  B.  Camp. 

This  was  one  of  a  number  of  Saxon  rulingp 
questioned  by  House  Banking  Committee 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  (D.,  Tex.)  at  hear- 
ings in  1965  (p.  3  WFR  9/6/65) .  At  the  time, 
Patman  questioned  Saxon  on  some  34  rulings 
which  Patman  and  his  staff  claimed  were 
contrary  to  law. 

In  a  growing  number  of  cases,  Patman's 
TlewB  are  being  upheld.  Saxon's  ruUng  that 
national  banks  in  towns  with  more  than 
5,000  population  oould  act  as  insurance 
agents  has  been  declared  lUegal.  Another 
17.S.  District  Court  has  held  that  the  Oomp- 
troUer was  unable  to  authorize  National 
banks  to  deal  In  and  underwrite  revenue 
bonds  (p.  A-1  WPB  13/19/66) .  A  number  of 
other  challenged  rulings  are  also  under  court 
■crutiny. 

The  fact  that  the  ruling  that  national 
banks  could  acquire  and  hold  the  stock  of 
other  banks  has  been  dropped  from  the 
Comptroller's  Manual  was  confirmed  by 
Camp  In  response  to  written  questions  put 
to  him  by  Patman  at  "get  acquainted  hear- 
ings" earlier  this  year.  Camp  reported  that 
Pax,  7376  had  been  "deleted"  from  the 
Uanual.  This  was  the  riUing  on  which  the 
unsuccessful  proposal  by  Chase  Manhatun 
Bank,  NA.,  to  acquire  Uberty  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Buffalo  was  based. 

(Prom  Washington  Notes] 
A  Federal  Court  in  Atlanta  has  ruled  that 
banks  are  prohibited  from  selling  insurance 
In  connection  with  a  banking  transaction 
In  communities  of  over  6,000.  The  Court 
held  that  the  provision  of  the  Federal  law 
which  permits  national  banks  to  sell  insur- 
ance on  loans  in  communities  of  5,000  or 
less  impliedly  excludes  such  activity  in  larg- 
er communities  and  did  not  touch  on  the 
real  Issue  of  whether  or  not  thfa  is,  as  tSi. 
Saxon  contended,  an  "incidental"  power  of 
banking.  Following  on  the  heels  of  laat 
week's  Supreme  Court  decision  on  bank 
mergers,  this  new  adverse  ruling  by  a  Federal 
Court  further  lowers  the  former  Comptrol- 
ler's batting  average.  Be  also  has  been 
rcTersed  on  permitting  national  banks  to 
underwrite  and  deal  in  municipal  bonds. 

Meanwhile,  Chairman  Patman.  who  vig- 
orously opposed  any  loosening  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  applied  to  bank  mergers  during 
the  89th  Congress,  expressed  his  gratification 
for  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  upholding 
the  Justice  Department's  right  to  challenge 
bank  mergers  and  said  the  ruling  makes  it 
clear  that  the  full  force  of  the  antitrust  laws 
do  apply  to  banks. 


H.R.  8474— CONGRESSMAN  PEPPER'S 
BILL  TO  ALLOW  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES ADMINISTRATIVE  LEAVE 
FOR  HURRICANES  OR  OTHER 
SEVERE    WEATHER    CONDITIONS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
I'KR]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  privileged  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate Post  0£Qce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, who  was  considering  my  bill,  H  Jl. 
8474.  and  the  bill  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  S.  1157. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee will  grant  an  early  hearing  on 
this  needed  legislation.  I  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  Federal  and  postal  unions  as 
well  as  the  able  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Mr. 
Dttlski.  Mr.  Dttlski  conducted  hecuings 
on  this  proposal  late  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  were 
unable  to  receive  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion t>efore  the  Congress  adjourned. 

So  that  all  those  who  read  this  Record 
will  fully  understand  the  reasons  for  in- 
troducing this  bill  and  the  need  for  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  my  state- 
ment at  today's  hearing  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

STATEMXnr  OF  THE  HONOaABLK  CLATTDX  PEFPKR 

Betorx  the  Senatk  Post  Omcx  and  Civil 
Sex  vice   CoMMiTTEK    Regard  mc    HJl.    8474 

AND   S.    1157,  FEDEEAL  EMPLOTZXS'   ASIONIB- 

TKATrvx   Leave   roB   HtraaiCAKE   or   Severe 
CONDmONS,   APRIL    13.    1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  appear  here 
before  your  distinguished  committee  and  ap- 
preciate being  given  this  opportunity  to  voice 
my  support  for  my  bill,  H.R.  8474  and  the  bUI 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Brewster's,  S.  1157. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  Introduced 
the  first  bill  of  this  type  during  the  89tb 
Congress.  That  bill,  HJl.  11434,  was  slight- 
ly different  from  the  one  that  is  before  us 
today.  This  bill  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
hearings  that  the  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  conducted  on  August  31, 
1966.  After  these  hearings,  I  introduced 
a  new  bUl.  HJl.  18007  which  la  Identical  to 
S.  1157. 

I  have  made  one  slight  change  In  my  bill 
when  I  co-sponsored  HJl.  8474 — on  page 
two.  line  one,  I  struck  out  "(except  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority)."  This  provision 
was  placed  In  the  bUl  last  year  when  the 
House  Committee  was  chaired  by  Congress- 
man Murray.  Including  this  provision  in 
the  bill  was.  as  I  understood  it,  his  standing 
requirement  for  all  legislation  to  be  reported 
by  his  committee.  I  feel  that  this  Is  not  a 
necessary  provision  and  have  stricken  this 
language  from  my  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  meeting  with 
various  groups  of  Federal  employees  in  my 
area,  for  some  time  and  they  have  been 
pressing  upon  me  the  necessity  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  Finally,  because 
they  did  present  to  me  the  need  for  passage 
of  such  a  bUl  that  I  prepared  and  Introduced 
the  first  bill  that  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

This  measure  is  concerned  with  the  per- 
sonnel procedures  to  be  followed  by  Federal 
agencies  In  areas  affected  by  hurricanes.  Its 
enactment  would  put  an  end  to  existing  un- 
certainties and  ambiguities  surrounding  Fed- 
eral employee  dismissals  when  a  hurricane  or 
other  severe  weather  threatens. 

This  Is  a  simple  bill,  but  an  Important  one 
to  all  Federal  employees  who  live  and  work 
In  potential  hurricane  territory.  Its  sub- 
stance is  contained  in  its  title,  which  reads: 
"To  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  excused  absence  from  duty, 
without  loss  of  pay  or  reduction  in  annual  or 
sick  leave,  of  Federal  employees  In  areas  cov- 
ered by  official  warnings  of  Imminent  danger 


of  hurricane  or  other  Inherently  dangerous 
weather  conditions,  and  for  other  puri>06e8." 
I  might  add  that  these  provisions  would 
not  apply  to  any  employee  whose  presence  Is 
required  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  emer- 
gency services,  or  the  national  security. 

I  know  that  the  first  thought  of  many  of 
you  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  regulations 
and  practices  dealing  with  Federal  personnel 
Is  that  agency  heads  already  have  the  author- 
ity and  the  responsibility  to  shut  down  oper- 
ations and  send  employees  home  If  the 
weather  Is  very  bad. 

This  Is  true.  Under  the  general  heading. 
"Administrative  Dismissals  of  Employees," 
the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  reads.  In  part: 
"The  closing  of  an  activity  for  brief  periods 
Is  within  the  administrative  authority  of  an 
agency.  .  .  .  Examples  of  reasons  for  closing 
are:  (1)  Interrvption  of  normal  operations 
of  establishments  by  events  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  management  or  employees,  such  as 
emergency  conditions  due  to  extreme  weather 
conditions,  fires,  floods,  or  serious  Interrup- 
tion to  public  transportation  servlcee.  WhMi 
group  dismissals  occur  by  reason  of  cloe- 
Ing  an  activity  or  by  releasing  employees  In 
the  public  Interest,  employees  affected  by 
these  actions  are  generally  excused  without 
charge  to  leave  and  without  loes  of  pay.  .  .  ." 

As  we  aU  know,  similar  regulations  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  con- 
trol the  closing  of  Oovemment  offices  and 
the  dismissal  of  Federal  employees  In  the 
Washington  area.  Such  dismissals  are  based 
on  the  Judgment  of  the  District  Engineer 
Commissioner  and  a  decision  by  a  designated 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

These  procedures  allow  for  early  staggered 
closings  of  agencies  when  snow,  ice,  or  other 
severe  weather  conditions  during  working 
hours  may  create  hazardous  driving  con- 
ditions or  great  traffic  congestion.  If  these 
weather  conditions  develop  during  nonwwk- 
Ing  hours,  the  decision  of  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  to  shut  down  operations  Is 
immediately  released  to  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  and  the  press  so  that  em- 
ployees will  stay  home.  Employees  are  not 
charged  leave  under  these  circximstances, 
nor  are  they  penalized  financially. 

If  this  authority  to  close  Federal  Govern- 
ment offices  In  Washington  and  in  the  field 
as  a  result  of  extreme  weather  conditions  al- 
ready exists,  why,  theo,  do  we  need  to  enaot 
into  law  this  bUI  dealing  with  hurricanes? 

The  answer  is  that  under  this  bill  the  ap- 
propriate agency  official  Lb  not  only  author- 
ized but  directed  to  excuse  employees  from 
duty  when  the  Weather  Bureau  has  Issued 
an  official  warning  about  hurricanes  or  other 
severe  weather. 

I  know  you  will  have  other  witnesses  go 
into  this  matter  further.  The  kind  of  warn- 
ing that  we  refer  to  In  this  bill  as  fixing  the 
time  when  the  governmental  executives  are 
directed  to  allow  the  employees  who  do  not 
come  within  the  exceptions  named  in  the 
bill  to  go  home  means  the  warning  that  Is 
given  by  the  local  weather  bureau  author- 
ity that  the  hurricane  or  other  severe  weath- 
er oondltions  are  approaching,  that  is,  it  is 
within  the  danger  area,  and  when  people 
generally  are  warned  to  go  home  or  get  off 
the  streets. 

This  is  the  big  difference,  and  a  very  Im- 
portant difference.  The  decision  would,  in 
effect,  be  made  by  those  most  qualified  to 
make  it — the  weather  experts. 

The  application  of  this  decision  would,  un- 
der HJt.  8474  be  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  area  covered  by  the  official  warning. 
When  one  Government  office  shuts  down, 
so  would  all  others.  As  mattns  now  stand 
It  is  quite  possible  that  one  agency  head 
might  decide  that  conditions  Justify  dis- 
missal of  his  employees  whereas  a  mile  or  so 
away,  where  weather  elements  are  identical, 
another  agency  head  might  conclude  that 
things  are  not  qvilte  bad  enough  to  warrant 
a  closing. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  to  emphaaUe  tblB  point 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  Statement  made 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Oold,  tben  tbe  Legislative 
Representative  of  the  Dade  County  Council 
of  Postal  Employees,  during  the  August  3l6t 
hearings.  This  U  from  page  23  of  that  hear- 
ing and  reads:  "The  following  report  Is  an 
example  of  the  \ise  of  discretion  by  post- 
masters during  Hurricane  Betsy  which  hit 
Florida  In  September  1966.  Between  12  noon 
«md  8  pan.  on  Tuesday,  September  7,  1965. 
announcements  over  television  and  radio 
told  people  In  south  Florida  to  lieep  off  the 
streets  for  their  own  safety.  These  broad- 
casts were  made  direct  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  Miami  and  50-  and  60-mlle-an- 
hour  winds  were  blowing  at  the  time.  Nearly 
all  the  larger  companies  and  business  an- 
nounced by  I  pjn.,  over  radio  and  TV,  that 
they  would  be  closed  and  unployees  on  the 
afternoon  shifts  should  not  report  to  work. 
Even  the  post  office  In  Miami  announced, 
"No  more  mall  wUl  be  picked  up  after  3:30 
pjn."  I  guess  It  was  too  dangerous  for 
trucks  to  remain  outside.  However,  the  af- 
ternoon mall  delivery  by  carriers  on  bikes 
or  with  handcarts  continued.  I  was  In- 
f(^med  the  West  Palm  Beach  postmaster  de- 
clared administrative  leave  at  3  p.m.  for  his 
employees.  Hollywood  postmaster  declared 
it  at  4:30  pjn.  Hlaleah  and  Opa-Locka  poet- 
masters  declared  It  at  6  pjn.  and  the  Miami 
postmaster  declared  6  pjn.  as  the  time  au- 
thorized for  administrative  leave  to  begin. 

"The  Miami  postmaster  claimed  he  got  his 
advice  from  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  em- 
ployees and  everyone  else  got  the  advice  from 
the  radio  and  TV  reports  as  early  as  12  noon 
that  day.  'Hurricane  U  coming,  stay  off  the 
streets,  take  aU  precautions  for  the  storm.' 
plus  the  fact  they  could  tell  by  the  high 
winds  In  the  early  afternoon  that  the  storm 
was  near.  I  am  sure  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision annoxincers  also  got  their  information 
from  the  Weather  Bureau. 

"Employees  that  were  scheduled  to  report 
before  6:30  pjn.  decided  for  the  beet  Inter- 
eet  of  their  families  and  their  own  lives  that 
they  shouldn't  report  to  work:  none  of  these 
employees  were  given  administrative  leave 
for  that  day.  Management  claims  that  any- 
one who  was  in  a  leave  status  at  the  Ume 
administrative  leave  was  given  remains  in 
that  status  and  does  not  get  administrative 
leave." 

May  I  say  parenthetically  that  passage  of 
this  bUl  would  In  no  way  affect  the  existing 
administrative  authority  to  permit  early  dis- 
missals or  to  excuse  employees  because  of 
bad  weather.  It  Is  essential  to  retain  this 
authority  because  sometimes  conditions  in 
which  the  Weather  Bureau  has  no  profes- 
sional interest,  such  as  the  probability  of  an 
enOTTQous  transportation  tie-up,  must  also 
be  considered. 

In  evaluating  tbla  bill,  we  should  keep 
uppermost  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  a 
hurrtcane  Is  in  a  class  by  itself  aa  a  storm. 
A  heavy  snow  or  Ice  storm  may  create  great 
discomfort,  liux>nvenlence,  and  hardship,  but 
a  hurricane  Is  always  a  potential  killer  and 
sometimes  a  real  killer,  while  leaving  In  Its 
wake  millions  of  dollars  of  property  damage 
and.  possibly,  thousands  of  homeless  victims. 

With  this  sort  of  threat  hanging  over  their 
heads,  how  much  attention  to  their  work 
can  be  expected  from  Federal  employees  In 
their  offices?  They  are  understandably  ap- 
preherilve  about  their  families  and  con- 
cerned about  when  and  how  they  can  get 
home.  Meantime,  all  they  can  do  Is  wait 
while  the  agency  head  searches  his  own 
conscience  and  reaches  hjs  best,  but  ad- 
mittedly inexpert,  conclusion  about  dis- 
missals. 

But  more  Is  involved  than  emotional 
strain  and  the  natural  desire  of  employees 
to  be  with  thelx  families  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  some  very  practical 
problems  to  be  faced  and  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done.     Somebody  must  bring  the  chil- 


dren safely  home  from  school  or  the  play- 
ground. Somebody  must  board  up  the  win- 
dows and  take  all  other  possible  precau- 
tionary measures.  Somebody  must  go  out 
for  food. 

The  threat  of  a  hurricane  or  othw  ex- 
tremely severe  weather  conditions  now 
means  an  agony  of  suspense,  uncertainty, 
and  anxiety  for  Federal  employees  on  duty 
In  the  path  of  the  storm.  This  situation  is 
fully  aa  difficult  and  unfair  to  ths  top 
agency  people  who  must  decide  what  to  do. 

Both  employees  and  officials  should  be  and 
can  be  spared  this  ordeal.  The  people  at 
the  Weather  Bureau  are  the  best  qualified 
to  predict  the  capricious  behavior  and  dis- 
ruptive potential  of  hurricanes  and  other 
weather  phenomena.  Whenever  weather  is 
the  controlling  factor,  the  decision  to  shut 
down  or  keep  open  Federal  facilities  should 
be  contingent  on  their  Judgment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  8474  and 
8.  1167  this  would  be  the  case,  and  for  this 
reason  I  believe  the  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Psp- 
pkr]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  14 
is  the  77th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
inter-American  system.  The  spirit  of 
hemispheric  cooperation  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  historic  day  in  1890  when 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  created  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics.  Whoever 
could  have  dreamed  that  this  meeting, 
77  years  ago  In  Washington,  D.C.,  would 
result  in  the  type  of  union  which  exists 
In  the  inter- American  system  today? 

In  1948,  21  American  nations  signed 
the  charter  establishing  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  a  major  achieve- 
ment In  heml«)heric  unity.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  body  to  hemispheric  de- 
velopment cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  OAS  represents  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  inter-American  cooperation 
which  are  vital  to  the  future  of  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States.  The 
OAS  enables  the  independent  republics 
of  this  hemisphere  to  unite  in  common 
Interests  and  work  toward  common  goals. 
It  Is  striving  for  the  economic  and  social 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
provide  a  basis  for  lasting  peace.  The 
activities  of  the  OAS,  together  with  its 
agencies  and  specialized  organs,  cover  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor:  education  and 
culture.  International  law,  public  health, 
science  and  technology,  transportation 
and  communication,  agriculture,  child 
welfare,  geography  and  history.  It  ts  a 
flexible  system  permitting  continuous 
evolution  of  new  forms  of  cooperation 
and  Interdependence.  The  dedication  of 
the  Latin  American  peoples  to  OAS 
principles  was  recently  demonstrated  at 
the  meeting  of  OAS  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Buenos  Aires  In  February  of  this  year. 
At  that  time,  the  charter  of  the  orga- 


nization was  greatly  revised,  giving  a  new 
vitality  to  the  inter-American  system  and 
placing  the  goals  of  the  OAS  more  in  step 
with  the  rapid  changes  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Through  mutuad  understanding 
and  coop>eratlon,  the  OAS  is  working  to 
build  a  hemisphere  where  all  men  can 
hope  for  a  suitable  standard  of  living 
and  all  can  live  out  their  Uves  in  dignity 
and  in  freedom. 

It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  we  of 
the  United  States  commit  ourselves  to 
furthering  the  Inter-American  spirit. 
Progress  and  development  depend  on  the 
will  of  the  people  to  work  for  them.  All 
efforts  should  be  made  to  promote  a 
greater  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America;  thus  will  a  spirit  of  lasting 
friendship  and  mutual  trust  be  born.  To- 
ward this  goal,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Inter-American  Trade  and 
Cultural  Center,  Interama,  which  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  in  Miami,  Fla.,  by  July 
1968.  On  April  1,  1966.  President  John- 
son extended,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  an  invitation  to  the 
Latin  American  Republics  to  participate 
in  Interama,  the  world's  first  permanent 
exposition.  Seventeen  hemisphere  gov- 
ernments have  already  accepted,  thus  in- 
dicating overwhelming  response  to  the 
project.  The  joint  participation  of  the 
hemisphere  nations  in  this  exposition, 
I  believe,  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
unique  inter-American  institution  which 
will  play  a  significant  role  in  the  future 
hemispheric  cooperation. 

Interama  is  designed  to  provide  a  per- 
manent international  center  which  will 
serve  as  a  meeting  place  of  the  Americas 
for  all  time.  It  will  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  Ideas,  cultures,  and  people. 
At  Interama,  each  hemispheric  nation 
will  have  a  national  house  in  which  the 
customs,  history,  achievements,  and  fu- 
ture goals  of  the  Latin  American  peoples 
will  be  displayed  through  dynamic  ex- 
hibits. Interama  will  be  a  showcase  to 
all  the  world,  displaying  the  vitality  and 
productivity  of  the  Americas,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  people,  their  dreams 
and  aspirations. 

The  central  theme,  "The  American 
Way  of  Life — Progress  and  Freedom," 
will  demonstrate  the  political,  social,  and 
material  elements  which  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare  of  a  democratic  soci- 
ety and  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
message  of  Interama  will  be  carried  to 
millions  of  people.  To  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, Interama  will  be  a  symbol  of  hope 
for  a  better  future,  a  revelation,  and 
perhaps  a  prophecy  of  things  to  come. 
It  will  enable  people  to  exchange  infor- 
mation about  each  other,  and  it  will 
demonstrate  solutions  being  foimd  to 
conmion  problems.  In  this  way,  In- 
terama will  be  a  driving  force  for  the 
goals  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
four  major  areas  of  the  exposition — gov- 
ernment, industry,  culture,  and  leisure- 
offer  a  panorama  of  the  basic  elements 
of  modem  society,  and  these  elements 
will  be  displayed  in  a  spirit  of  good  will 
and  mutual  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  77th  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day,  the  hemisphere  community  of 
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nations  is  on  the  brink  of  a  new  era  of 
progress.  Foundations  for  solidarity  are 
being  laid  down  in  Punta  del  Este,  where 
the  heads  of  state  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  and  President  Johnson  are 
meeting  to  chart  the  future  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. There  Is  bright  hope  for  solid 
gains  and  eonstructlve  plans  Xo  alleviate 
the  basic  problems  which  are  blocking 
Latin  American  development.  There  is 
great  significance  in  this  Pan  American 
Day,  on  which  we  salute  the  OAS,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  the  special  ef- 
forts of  cooperation  being  made  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  'American 
countries. 

Today  we  salute  the  begiimlng  of  an 
era  in  which  men  from  all  nations  will 
be  able  to  come  together  to  work  toward 
peace  for  all  the  worid. 


MEMORIAL  TO  FROST 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimo\is  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pip- 
per]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia?  11 

There  was  no  objection.        1 1 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  know  for  many  years 
one  of  the  finest  newsmen  in  the  South, 
if  not  in  the  country.  Mr.  Jack  Kas- 
sewitz,  who  is  the  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Miami  News,  has  a  very  outstand- 
ing column  in  this  paper  and  I  have 
noted  with  keen  interest  several  of  his 
recent  articles. 

One  dealing  with  a  memorial  to  the 
late  and  beloved  poet,  Robert  Frost, 
which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
a  national  observance  of  Robert  Frost's 
birthday,  and  the  actions  of  several  of 
Miami's  outstanding  citizens  who  are 
trying  to  get  this  pi'oclamation  enacted. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Kassewltz  has  done  an 
exceptionally  fine  job  of  portraying 
what  we  all  feel  this  beloved  man  gave 
to  our  heritage  in  the  way  of  his  poetry. 
He  also  points  out  the  work  that  his  dedi- 
cated followers  are  doing  in  Miami  to 
keep  his  works  alive  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial. 

The  next  article  and  editorial  deals 
with  our  postal  employees  and  the  up- 
dating and  implementation  of  Postmas- 
ter O'Brien's  recent  recommendations. 
Many  of  us  seem  to  forget  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  these  overworked  em- 
ployees do  both  in  public  service  and  see- 
ing that  the  mall  gets  through.  Again. 
Mr.  Kassewltz  has  reminded  us  of  the 
fine  work  that  is  being  carried  out  by 
this  service,  esp>eclally  during  this  time 
of  criticism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certainly  glad  that 
there  Is  a  man  like  Jack  Kassewltz  who 
continues  to  write  about  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  the  everyday  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  commend 
these  articles  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  those  who  read  this 
Record,  and  with  permission  I  Insert  the 
articles  of  March  24,  March  30,  and  the 


editorial  of  April  7  from  the  Miami  News 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

A  MXMORIAI.  TO  FXOST — ^AT  LAST 

(By  Jack  Kassewltz) 
Robert  Frost,  America's  beloved  poet  lau* 
reate,  wrote  In  "The  Lesson  For  Today": 

"And  were  my  epitaph  to  be  my  story  I'd  have 

a  short  one  ready  for  my  own. 
I  would  have  written  of  me  on  my  stone: 
'I  had  a  lover's  quarrel  with  the  world.' " 

One  of  Miami's  most  famous  winter  resi- 
dents, now  dead  four  years,  would  be  almost 
forgotten  In  this  community  but  for  the 
enduring  quality  of  his  poetry — and  the  en- 
durance of  two  admirers  who  have  achieved 
a  small  measure  of  fame  for  their  own  par- 
ticular brand  of  poeey. 

A  well  Intentloned  suggestion  last  year 
that  a  portion  of  the  new  Expressway  be 
named  for  Mr.  Frost  drew  immediate  objec- 
tions from  poetry  lovers — and  editorial  writ- 
ers— who  suggested  a  quiet  nook  much  more 
appropriate  than  the  noisy  byways  of  the 
jet  age. 

Robert  Frost  found  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  his  South  Miami  home,  Pencil  Pines,  where 
he  viewed  the  beauty  of  magnificent  trees 
given  him  by  a  dear  friend.  Dr.  David  Fair- 
child.  In  his  poem,  "The  Egg  And  The 
Machine,"  Mr.  Ftost  met  the  Intmslon  of  a 
locomotive  upon  his  private  haunts  by  dig- 
ging up  a  clutch  of  turtle  eggs.  Armed  with 
them  as  his  grenades,  he  issued  this  chal- 
lenge: 

"You'd  better  not  disturb  me  any  more 
He  told  the  distance,  'I  am  armed  for  war. 
The  next  machine  that  has  the  pMwer  to  pass 
WiU  get  this  plasm  in  its  goggle  glass.' " 

For  many  months,  Miamlans  Gene  Griener 
and  Mrs.  J.  Riley  Staats,  poets  in  their  own 
right  ("What  Color  is  God,"  and  "Brt^t 
Quarry,"  respectively)  thought  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Frost  ought  to  be  a  community  effort. 

A  retired  Navy  radioman,  Griener  used 
spare  time  from  his  flight  supervisor  Job  with 
the  FAA.  Blrs.  Staats  made  use  of  Idle  mo- 
ments between  other  dvic  contributions  and 
teaching  of  jotimalism  and  English  at  South- 
west High  School.  They  buttonholed  city, 
county  and  state  officials,  to  no  avail. 

Now  Mabel  Staats  is  not  exactly  the  type 
to  take  "No"  as  a  final  answer.  (She  may 
not  speak  to  us  for  24  hours  for  saying  this. 
But  it's  the  way  she  molds  prize  winning 
Journalists  in  her  school.  She  insists  the 
boys  and  girls  perform  up  to  her  own  high 
standards.) 

Rejected  by  the  county,  Mrs.  Staats  ap- 
proached Dr.  Henry  King  Stanford,  president 
of  the  University  of  Miami,  where  the  late 
Mr.  Btaata  was  chairman  of  the  Geography 
department,  and  asked  for  a  small  clearing 
under  the  trees  beside  the  library  or  student 
union. 

Dr.  Stanford,  quickly  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Staats'  idea  was  excellent.  He  even  sug- 
gested the  university,  which  Mr.  Frost  visited 
occasionally,  would  be  willing  to  take  care  of 
landscaping  the  site. 

Mrs.  Staats  next  went  to  work  on  her  own 
Dade  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  mem- 
bers came  forth  Wednesday  with  cash  con- 
tributions for  a  rough  hewn  granite  stone, 
which  hopefully  will  be  as  unostentatious, 
but  as  strong,  as  Mr.  Frost  himself.  A  total 
of  teoo  wlU  be  sought  from  public  subscrip- 
tion and  if  all  now  goes  well,  dedication  is 
scheduled  on  Oct.  16,  World  Poetry  Day. 

Mrs.  Staats  is  on  her  way  to  success  again. 
Why  did  she  want  to  take  time  for  this 
cause,  considering  she  never  met  Mr.  Frost 
but  briefly  on  one  occasion,  heard  him  speak 
on  two  others? 

"It  seems  Important  to  me  that  we  keep 
alive  the  contributions  of  writers  such  as 
Robert  Frost  who  understood  human  nattire 
and  wrote  about  It  In  such  a  manner  that 


people  who  aren't  exactly  enthuatastlc  about 
poetry  remember  it  and  quote  It. 

"My  interest  stems  from  my  belief  that  the 
enduring  ideals  of  mankind  are  most  memo- 
rably expressed  through  it,  and  from  my 
observations  of  its  effects  upon  the  students 
with  whom  I  work  daily." 

Her  favorite  among  Mr.  Frost's  pioems? 
"The  Road  Not  Taken"  which  concludes  with 
this  verse: 

"I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence:  , 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 
And  this  has  made  all  the  difference." 


HisTOiiic  Walk  fob  Maiucam 
(By  Jack  ELassewltz) 

Tour  regular  U.S.  letter  carrier,  like  some 
3,000  others  in  Dade  County,  will  knock  at 
the  front  dow  of  your  home  Sunday  after- 
noon, collecting  contributions  for  United 
Cerebral  Palsy.  Wearing  full  uniform  and 
carrying  his  customary  shoulder  satchel,  the 
mailman  will  be  making  history  of  a  sorts. 

Only  once  before  have  Dade  mailmen  given 
up  their  day  off  for  a  major  community  effort 
and  that  was  iO  years  ago.  upon  orders  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  In  Washington. 

James  F.  Dolan,  president  of  the  Miami 
branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Ijetter 
Carriers,  explained  yesterday  that  "we  are 
very  interested  In  a  yearly  project  because  we 
think  we  are  an  Important  part  of  the  com- 
mimity.  We  feel  that  it  will  l>e  to  each 
other's  benefit  that  we  march  for  CP." 

aeon-  WILL  WALK 

"I  think  well  have  about  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  o\ir  1,446  carriers,  marching  on  their  free 
Sunday,"  said  Dolan.  Lester  Dreyfuss,  presi- 
dent of  the  Homeetead  branch,  Joe  Retcho. 
of  the  Opa-locka  chapter,  and  James  Klndley, 
of  Hlaleah,  believe  they'll  do  even  better, 
perhaps  as  high  as  100  per  cent  participation 
in  the  collection  march. 

The  letter  carriers  have  a  reason  for  want- 
ing to  Improve  their  public  image.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Congress,  they  are  barely  ranked 
above  unskilled  labor,  even  though  they  earn 
about  $6,000  annually.  The  last  week  of 
April,  thousands  of  the  mailmen  from  across 
the  nation  are  paying  their  own  exp>enBes  to 
Washington  where  they  wlU  seek  to  oorrect  a 
12-year  Injustice  of  wage  ratings. 

"We're  chartering  a  bus,"  Dolan  explained. 
"All  of  the  four  Dade  chi^iters  will  be  repre- 
sented and  the  state  president,  E.  J.  Wilson, 
a  North  Miami  Beach  letter  carrier.  Is  going 
with  us.  We  want  to  ask  Congress  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  status  (Level  4  in  govern- 
ment language)  given  to  us  In  1955.  Until 
now,  it's  been  an  Ineffective  battle,  although 
we  feel  our  wages  ought  to  be  comparable  to 
private  Industry." 

The  mailmen  say  Inadequate  salaries  and 
Incentives  have  caused  a  deterioration  of 
service  in  the  Poet  Office  Department  because 
the  d^artment  falls  to  attract  the  same  cali- 
ber of  recruit  as  private  business. 

QKT   JOB   DONS 

This  bears  out,  to  a  point,  what  Poet- 
master  General  Lawrence  O'Brien  told  a 
House  Apn^rlatlons  Committee  In  Washing- 
ton last  month:  "Tour  Post  Office  is  In  a 
race  with  a  catastrophe,  and  we  must  find 
new  ways  to  oope  with  the  rising  flood  of 
mall."  The  committee  responded  to  Mr. 
O'Brien:  Hire  25,000  extra  maUmen  and  get 
the  Job  done. 

But  it  might  not  be  that  simple,  Miami's 
carriers,  for  example,  will  tell  Washington: 
"We  are  embarrassed  by  the  kind  of  services 
we  have  to  supply.  The  only  way  to  im- 
prove is  to  make  the  Job  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  recruit  and  keep  the  beet  available 
people." 

CP  means  Cerebral  Palsy.  And  Capable 
Postmen. 
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Updats   "Pomt   Exprxss" 

U  any  biislness  ever  needed  an  efficiency 
expert  from  private  industry  It's  the  VS. 
Poet  OOoe  Dvpartmeot,  whlcb  the  poot- 
master  general  says  "Is  In  a  race  with  catas- 
trophe." 

Lawrence  O'Brien  raised  a  lot  oX  eyebrows 
In  Washington  this  week  with  a  proposal 
to  abolish  his  federal  department  and  replace 
it  with  a  nonprofllt  corporation. 

It  is  the  first  meaningful  suggestion  to 
come  forth  since  the  days  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, trnfortunstely.  President  Johnson 
chose  to  Ignore  the  Idea  when  he  asked  the 
Congress  on  Wednesday  to  Increase  rates  for 
first  class  mall,  the  second  such  hike  in  four 
years. 

"I  am  convinced  a  corporation  Is  the  only 
way  to  Improve  postal  service,"  O'Brien 
maintains.  "If  the  telephone  companies 
were  run  the  way  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is,  then  we'd  still  have  carrier  pigeons." 
This  is  non-political  thinking  on  the  part 
of  O'Brien  and  he  ought  to  be  heard  out. 

O'Brien  feels  the  Poet  Office  ought  to  be 
detailed  by  Congress  to  carry  out  essential 
pubUo  services,  including  a  clear  mandate  on 
cost  coverage  so  that  rates  might  be  adjusted 
by  a  fixed  formula.  Postal  employes  might 
have  more  incentive  and  wages  would  be 
comparable  to  private  Industry,  a  suggestion 
being  advanced  everywhere  today  by  letter 
carriers  who  want  a  raise. 

Year  by  year,  under  the  present  system. 
Congress  comes  forward  with  nothing  but 
additional  disorganization  for  an  already 
patched-up  production.  (The  President, 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  admits  his  high- 
er rates  would  make  no  dent  in  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  deficit  now  existing  in  the  Poet 
Office.) 

O'Brien  realizes  what  most  Washington 
bureaucrats  refuse  to  admit:  That  the  Con- 
gress will  lose  a  political  plaything,  a  eouice 
of  vast  patronage.  And  yet  the  Congress 
consistently  refuses  to  modernize.  A  cor- 
poration would  be  free  of  many  laws  restrict- 
ing use  of  appropriated  funds  and  would  be 
able  to  Issue  bonds  to  obtain  capital  funds. 

A  corporation  also  would  be  free  to  estab- 
lish a  merit  work  system  replacing  to  a  de- 
gree the  present  civil  service  which,  in  too 
many  Instances,  serves  as  a  haven  for  the 
slow  and  Incapable. 

Every  American  averages  about  400  pieces 
of  mall  a  year.  Much  of  It  is  pure  Junk, 
Impersonal  and  addressed  only  to  a  street 
number.  This  type  of  advertising  travels 
at  a  much  lesser  rate  than  first  class.  A 
hefty  rate  increase,  or  even  banishment  of 
unaddressed  mall,  might  go  a  long  way  to 
help  the  weary  postman. 

And  improved,  businesslike  service  might 
help  the  weary  taxpayer,  who  foots  the  bills 
in  the  hope  of  getting  something  better  than 
what  exists  today. 

Wire  Mr.  03rlen  of  your  support.  Dont 
write. 
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INCREASES  IN  POSTAL  RATES  AND 

SALARIES 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wn,- 
riAM  D.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today,  bills  which  in- 
corporate the  proposals  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  recommending  increases  in 
postal  rates  and  salaries. 


As  a  member  of  the  Post  OflOce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  have  care- 
fully studied  the  President's  analysis  of 
the  Post  Office  Department's  problems 
and  his  recommendations  for  solving 
them. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  serious 
problem  exists.  Postmaster  Oeneral 
O'Brien  has  warned  that  the  Depart- 
ment faces  catastrophe  unless  action  is 
taken.  The  present  situation  Is  deplora- 
ble. Employee  morale  Is  low,  trained 
workers  are  leaving  the  service,  recruit- 
ment is  lagging,  and  delivery  complaints 
are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent. 

I  agree  with  President  Johnson  that 
several  steps  are  needed— salaries  must 
be  increased,  services  must  be  improved, 
and  rates  must  be  increased.  As  the 
President  pointed  out,  if  we  are  to  expect 
a  high  quality  of  service,  we  must  be  able 
to  attract  and  keep  competent  career 
employees,  and  we  must  be  willing  to  give 
them  the  equipment  they  need  to  do  an 
effective  Job. 

One  of  my  bills  would  increase  postal 
rates  for  all  classes  of  mail.  First-class 
and  airmail  would  be  increased  1  cent, 
or  20  percent.  Second-class  mail  would 
be  increased  an  average  of  22  percent 
over  a  3-year  period,  beginning  next 
January.  Third-class  mall  would  be 
hiked  an  average  of  28  percent,  and 
fourth-class  mail  an  average  of  21  per- 
cent. 

These  increases  would  produce  an  ad- 
ditional $700,000,000  in  postal  revenues 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  when  fully 
in  effect  would  add  more  than  $800,000,- 

000  annually  to  postal  revenue.  This  will 
provide  the  funds  we  need  for  postal 
modernization  and  for  thp  sorely  needed 
salary  Increases.  This  in  turn  will  give 
all  Americans  the  better  postal  service 
that  they  demand,  expect,  and  deserve. 

1  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  full  support  to  both  pieces  of 
legislation. 


A  REVITALIZED  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  meeting  this 
week  with  his  counterparts  from  Latin 
America  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  I  rise  to  wish  the  President  and 
his  advisers  well,  for  I  know  they  go  in 
search  of  new  and  better  ways  to  assist  in 
solving  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  beset  this  hemisphere. 

In  the  spirit  of  increased  dialog  on  this 
subject  I  offer  a  few  remarks  which  I 
hope  will  make  clear  my  position  on  this 
matter.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
on  United  States-Latin  American  affairs, 
but  I  do  feel  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental facts  and  premises  that  should 
guide  us  in  our  efforts  to  assist  that  area 
of  our  hemisphere. 


In  1960  we  Joined  with  Latin  America 
in  an  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  meaningful  work,  ideas,  and 
intentions  of  Presidents  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  deserve  our  praise 
and  support.  The  increasing  concern 
and  oomijasslon  with  which  we  have  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  and  assisted  them  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  socioeconomic  prog, 
ress  is  also  deserving  of  admiration. 

But  we  must  be  careful  and  realistic 
lest  we  continually  aline  ourselves  with 
those  who  are  not  the  true  champions  of 
progress,  -or  the  true  representatives  of 
those  we  seek  to  assist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  because,  in  my 
opinion,  we  are  too  often  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  fence  when  it  comes  to  popular 
movements  striving  to  attain  justice, 
freedom  from  oppression  and  fear,  and 
release  from  the  depressing  clutch  of 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease.  What  I 
am  suggesting  here  is  that  we  gage 
realistically  the  aspirations  and  alms  of 
these  peoples  and  aliine  ourselves  with 
the  true  forces  of  meaningful  change. 
This  will  demand  of  us  that  we  carefully 
distinguish  those  local  nationalist  ele- 
ments from  those  alien  forces  seeking  to 
further  their  own  end.  I  know  It  will  not 
be  an  easy  task. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  now,  which  might 
soon  be  out  of  our  reach,  to  act  before 
the  fact — that  is.  the  fact  of  violent  so- 
cietal disruptions  and  consequent  U5. 
intervention  to  preserve  the  peace. 

And  we  know  the  sad  consequences 
which  lie  in  store  for  us  when  we  engage 
in  such  actions.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  unilateral  intervention  by  this  coun- 
try during  the  Dominican  Republic's 
crisis.  Granted,  our  intervention  did  in- 
deed bring  a  measure  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity to  that  country,  but  for  how  long  will 
it  last,  and  what  price  did  we  pay?  We 
committed  millions  of  dollars  and  thou- 
sands of  troops,  Our  role  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican is  now  Viewed  with  considerable 
suspicion,  and.  in  fact,  our  relations  with 
these  countries  were  set  back  to  a  de- 
pressing, not  to  say  deplorable,  state. 
And  once  again,  the  entire  world  wit- 
nessed our  overreaction  to  a  menace 
which  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
of  our  policymakers.  This  type  of  inter- 
vention and  brush-fire  foreign  policy 
does  not  help  our  country's  image  one 
lota. 

And  yet,  most  will  admit  that  the  con- 
ditions which  gave  rise  to  the  events  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  today  pres- 
ent in  a  good  number  of  Latin  American 
nations.  Can  you  imagine  the  extent 
and  needs  of  a  military  deployment  to 
meet  two  or  three  of  these  societal  dis- 
ruptions at  once?  It  is  possible  that 
the  future  could  produce  such  a  catas- 
trophe. This  is  the  reason  I  stress  the 
importance  of  eliminating  the  deplor- 
able conditions  which  presently  exist  In 
the  numerous  barrios  and  favelas  of 
Latin  America.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  we  must  put  new  life  into  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  and,  to  be  honest,  in 
some  cases  we  must  realine  ourselves 
with  new  popular  forces  within  the  coun- 
tries. The  size  of  our  new  commitment 
toward  a  massive  developmental  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America  should  be  on 


the  scale  resembling  that  of  the  postwar 
Marshall  plan  if  we  realistically  expect 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  area. 

Anyone  who  hM  followed  events  In 
Latin  America  closely  cannot  but  be  ap- 
palled over  the  stiff  resistance  which  has 
faced  democratic  elements  In  that  area. 
Antidemocratic  forces  have  fought  in  too 
many  cases  a  successful  delaying  action. 
Few  will  deny  that  rule  by  oligarchy 
exists  even  to  this  day  in  many  of  the 
States  to  our  south.  Democracy  has 
been  choked  off;  its  lifeline — the  peo- 
ple— silenced. 

Militarism  aboimds  and,  in  fact, 
rules  in  many  of  these  countries.  The 
two  largest  nations  of  South  America — 
nations  which  contain  well  over  50  per- 
cent of  that  continent's  population — are 
presently  under  military  rule.  It  has 
become  very  clear  that  the  military  con- 
siders Itself  the  arbiter  of  governmental 
decisions  and  deposes  popularly  elected 
governments  at  Its  whim.  Since  these 
coup  d'etats  are  aimed  generally  at  pop- 
ular uprisings  or  popular  governments, 
one  wonders  why  we  give  such  swift  for- 
mal recognition  to  them.  This  places  a 
mantle  of  respectability  and  legality 
over  their  actions. 

How  can  we  reconcile  our  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  military  assistance  to  these 
countries?  If  the  people  of  Latin 
America  are  to  be  the  masters  of  their 
own  future,  these  unnecessarily  large 
military  machines  must  either  be  dis- 
mantled or  placed  under  proper  civilian 
control.  I  would  hope  that  serious  and 
lengthy  discussions  are  held  on  this  sub- 
ject at  Punta  del  Este  this  week. 

One  need  only  to  scan  the  news  to 
realize  that  many  attempts  at  meaning- 
ful political  involvement  are  stifled  by 
the  regimes  in  power,  frequently  behind 
the  facade  of  or  call  for  "evolutionary 
progress"  which  they  say  demands  sta- 
bility and  the  status  quo — however  op- 
pressive, corrupt,  or  imrepresentatlve 
that  status  quo  may  be.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  look  upon  our  own  good 
efforts — the  Alliance  for  Progress — as 
sort  of  a  safety  valve  for  the  prevention 
of  more  radical  change,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  huge  frustration-filled  cauldron  of 
political  discontent  ready  to  erupt  at  any 
moment.  Whether  the  charge  is  correct 
or  justifiable  or  not  Is  immaterial.  The 
fact  is,  many  believe  it. 

There  Is  widespread  belief  here  and  In 
Latin  America  that  the  Alliance  has  not 
only  lost  Its  momentum  and  zest,  but  Is 
presently  failing  to  evoke  the  excitement 
and  hope  that  must  accompany  such  a 
call  to  battle.  True,  all  the  blame  can- 
not be  levied  against  the  United  States 
alone.  Perhaps,  the  meeting  at  Punta 
del  Este  will  deal  with  this  problem  also. 

I  reiterate  that  we  are  able  at  this 
time  to  act  before  the  fact — and  I  speak 
of  recurring  societal  disruptions.  We 
can  revitalize  the  Alliance,  give  It  new 
Impetus,  and,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  realine  ourselves,  if  need  be,  with 
the  true  representatives  of  progress  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  SpcEiker,  I  submit  that  the  com- 
passion and  concern  of  our  Nation's 
people  is  more  powerful  than  its  Indiffer- 
ence, and  that  our  people  will  gladly  Join 
with  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bring 


meaningful  progress  and  change  to  Latin 
America.  We  have  ignored  our  neighbors 
too  long.  We  have  taken  them  for 
granted  too  long.  And  we  have  many 
times  misinterpreted  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  Latin  America. 

Let  us  extend  a  helping  hand  to  our 
fellow  Americans.  None  of  us  should  be 
satisfied  until  all  Americans — North  and 
South — have  attained  the  life  of  freedom 
and  abundance  which  all  of  us  cherish 
and  protect  so  faithfully.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  much  to  ask. 


RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Eilbkrg]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectioa 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  testimony  this 
morning  before  a  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee considering  my  bill  to  impose  in- 
struction on  wiretapping  and  other 
methods  of  electronic  eavesdropping.  I 
ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record  in 
the  hope  that  others  may  add  their  ex- 
periences and  arguments  in  favor  of  that 
proposal: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  offer  this  testimony  in  support  of  H.R. 
7535  and  similar  bills  cited  as  the  "Right  of 
Privacy  Act  of  1967". 

I  assure  you  that  my  interest  and  ex- 
perience In  this  field  stem  not  from  science- 
fiction  portrayals  of  microphones  hidden  in 
martini  olives,  but  rather  upon  some  very 
real  happenings  as  recently  as  a  year  ago  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
I  was  involved,  as  were  many  other  state 
legislators.  In  a  wide-scope  Investigation  of 
morale  among  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  Force.  It  was  alleged,  and  I 
believe  largely  substantiated,  that  a  rather 
low  degree  of  enthusiasm  existed  in  many 
areas  of  the  State  Police,  at  least  partly  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  privacy  allowed  members 
of  that  body  in  both  their  official  and  private 
lives. 

We  heard  testimony  at  that  time  by  a 
member  of  the  Department  that  telephones 
were  being  tapped  and  that  other  methods 
of  modern  eavesdropping  were  being  used 
against  other  state  troopers.  We  learned 
something  about  the  kinds  of  equipment  on 
the  market  and  what  they  were  designed 
to  do. 

The  investigation  last  year  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  the  State  Police  Commissioner, 
the  court-martial  of  another  high  ranking 
officer  and  citations  for  contempt  of  the 
House  against  three  other  officers. 

We  all  have  more  than  ample  reasons  for 
believing  such  practices  exist  not  only  In 
comparable  levels  of  the  Federal  Government 
but  also  as  part  of  the  operations  of  a  number 
of  private  companies  and  investigative  or- 
ganizations. And  yet  the  right  of  privacy 
remains  theoretically  an  implied  basic  right 
guaranteed  to  our  citizens  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.    The  Fourth  Amendment  guarantees: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  efforts 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
ZTires  .  .  ." 

I  am  aware,  as  a  former  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  of  the  advantages  and  temptations 


wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
present  In  Investigative  work.  I  am  more 
aware,  however,  of  the  disadvantages  they 
present  and  the  fears  they  cause  In  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  American  citizens. 
Electronic  eavesdropping  is  a  modernization 
of  but  Is  not  substantially  different  from  any 
other  kind  of  illegal  search  in  the  privacy  of 
one's  person  or  home.  It  is  in  recognition 
of  this  that  I  offered  H Ji.  7536  for  your  favor- 
able consideration.  I  believe  that  similar 
bills  were  offered  in  the  same  spirit. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  bill  was  in- 
troduced at  the  suggestion  of  the  Justice 
Department.  And  its  Introduction  foUowed 
a  strong  message  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  which  he 
proposed  that  Congress  ban — to  the  limit  of 
Its  constitutional  power — wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping. 

I  regarded  that  message  as  a  blow  for  free- 
dom and  the  dignity  of  man,  and  I  believe 
that  our  citizens  deserve  to  know  they  may 
conununlcate  with  each  other  safe  from  the 
snooping  ears  of  interlopers.  Admittedly, 
some  latitude  must  be  allowed  when  the 
security  of  the  nation  is  at  stake,  but  only 
the  most  serious  threat  can  justify  use  of 
these  measures. 

If  each  of  us  Is  to  retain  his  peace  of  mind 
and  his  confidence  in  our  way  of  life,  aU  of  us 
must  be  guaranteed  the  right  of  privacy.  I 
believe  the  "Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1M7" 
provides  such  a  guarantee. 

Thank  you. 


MR.  GEORGE  EWING,  EDITOR  OF 
THE  CANAJJDAIGUA,  N.Y..  MF^- 
SENGER,  SUBMITS  A  PENETRAT- 
ING AND  PERCEPTIVE  REPORT 
ON  HIS  MONTH-LONG  TRIP  TO 
VIETNAM  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vhrglnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  believed  that  unless  one  personally 
visits  Vietnam  and  other  Par  Eastern 
areas  he  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  coinmltment  this  coim- 
try  has  made  in  Vietnam.  Those  who 
do  Journey  to  Vietnam,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  back  with  eloquent  testimony 
of  the  importance  of  our  effort  In  that 
troubled  part  of  the  globe. 

One  of  the  most  penetrating,  percep- 
tive, and  succinct  r^x>rts  I  have  ever 
reswi  appeared  recently  In  the  columns 
of  the  Canandaigua,  N.Y..  Messenger,  as 
a  personal  report  by  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  that  great  newspaper,  Mr. 
George  Ewlng.  Mr.  Ewing  is  no  stranger 
to  Washington,  incidentally,  since  he  is 
the  son  of  Hon.  Oscar  Ewing,  former 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Administration,  forerunner  of  the  pres- 
ent Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  that  every 
American  ought  to  read  Mr.  Ewlng's  ar- 
ticles, which  appeared  as  serialized  edi- 
torials in  his  paper,  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  sis  part  of  my 
own  remarks. 

The  editorials,  dated  from  March  29, 
1367.  to  AprU  6.  1967,  foUow: 
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Asian  Ikpbxssions — I 
[From  the  Canandalgua   (N.T.)   Dally  Mes- 
senger, Mar.  29, 1067] 
(By  George  M.  Swing) 
VlBlUng  six  Asian  countries  in  a  month  Is 
hardly  sufficient  to  qualify  as  an  expert.     But 
I  did  come  back  from  my  study  mission  with 
several   very   clear   Impressions. 

We  spent  time  In  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  Hong  Kong,  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land. In  all  of  theee  except  Hong  Kong, 
which  is  a  British  Crown  Colony,  the  tJuited 
States  maintains  a  pretty  Impressive  array 
of  mUltary  forces  to  advise  and  back  up 
each  country's  own  military  power.  (Oui 
forces  are  also  In  the  Philippines,  of  course, 
but  my  schedule  didn't  take  me  there.) 

If  you  look  at  the  map  reproduced  In  the 
center  of  this  page,  you  will  see  that  our 
armed  strength,  plus  that  of  our  various 
allies,  pretty  much  rings  the  eastern  and 
southern  flanks  of  Communist  China.  This, 
then.  Is  the  first  impression  r  brought  back 
from  my  Asian  tour;  namely,  that  we  In  the 
United  States  must  never  forget  for  one  mo- 
ment that  Red  China — In  spite  of.  or  per- 
haps because  of  her  internal  difficulties — 
constitutes  a  very  clear  and  present  danger 
to  her  freedom-loving  neighbors  and  hence, 
ultimately,  to  us. 

Our  forces  are  In  Asia — Vietnam  Is  the 
current  "hot  spot" — because  Communist 
China,  using  all  kinds  of  local  communist 
and  dissident  elements.  Is  actively  foment- 
ing terror.  Insurrection  and  inflJtratlon  In 
neighboring  countries  with  the  sole  aim  of 
gobbUng  them  up.  The  United  States, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Is  the  only  power 
on  earth  which  can  protect  these  struggling 
oountrles  from  Red  Chinese  aggression.  If 
we  should  let  Vietnam  succumb — or  Thai- 
land or  other  countries  In  Southeast  Asia 

who's  to  say  when  and  where  Peking's  ap- 
petite would  be  satisfied? 

The  problems  in  Vietnam,  and  the  type  of 
war    being    waged    there,    aren't    quite    so 

clear — so  black  and  white,  if  you  will as 

they  were  in  Korea  In  the  1950s.    But  the 
Issue  Is  identical. 

Basically,  the  question  Is  simply  this 
Win  the  United  States  permit  Red  China 
first  to  subvert  her  neighbors  and  then  con- 
trol them?  Or  will  we  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  help  these  nations  preserve  their 
freedom   to  choose  their  own  destinies? 

That,  in  my  view,  is  what  Korea  was  all 
about,  and  It's  what  Vietnam  is  all  about. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  factors,  of 
course,  that  enter  Into  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion which  tend  to  muddy  the  waters.  But 
when  you  clear  all  that  away,  you  must 
come  back  to  the  central  point  t,hat  if  we 
don't  stop  Red  Chinese  expansion  now,  we 
wlU  aeeuredly  be  faced  in  the  near  future 
with  far  more  serious  problems  than  beset 
us  now  in  Vietnam. 

Of  all  the  statesmen  I  saw  In  Asia,  per- 
haps Thanat  Khoman,  Thailand's  Foreign 
Minister,  summed  up  best  the  feelings  of 
most  non-Ckunmunlst  Asians  when  he  told 
us: 

"Your  (VS.)  actions  in  Vietnam  give  as- 
surance to  peoples  around  the  world,  es- 
pecially small  nations,  that  you  believe  they 
have  the  right  to  live  and  to  lead  a  free 
existence. 

"We  know,"  he  continued,  'that  if  you 
were  to  allow  smaU  nations  like  South  Viet- 
nam to  be  conquered  by  the  communists  or 
other  predatory  nations,  Thailand's  turn 
would  also  come. 

"Then  it  may  be,"  he  said,  "that  the  na- 
tions of  America.  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia 
may  say,  "Let  Thailand  die;  let  us  have  a 
few  more  years  of  peace,'  thus  letting  us 
die  in  the  way  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  allowed  to  die  prior  to  World  War  n. 
Such  a  fate  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
peated in  Asia." 

And  that,  of  course,  la  precisely  why  we 


fought  the  Korean  War,  why  we  are  fight- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  why  our  armed 
forces  are  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  We  don't 
intend  to  permit  another  Munich  In  Asia. 

[From  the  Canandalgua  (N.Y.)   Dally  Mes- 
senger, Mar.  30,  1907] 
Asian  Imfrxssions — II 
(By  George  M.  Ewlng) 
Many  of  our  non-communist  friends  in 
Asia  think  we  have  already  won  the  war  in 
Vietnam.     Accordingly,    they    can't    under- 
stand what  the  arguments  going  on  In  the 
United  States  are  all  about. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  AsU-n  leaders  with  whom 
I  talked  during  my  month  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  we  have  not  only  checked  the  spread 
of  communist  aggression  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  we  have  also  got  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  Viet  Cong  sidekicks  on  the  run. 
I  wish  it  were  that  simple. 
However,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  In 
Vietnam  it  seems  to  me  tliat  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Militarily,  we  are  doing  well. 
Our  superior  firepower,  particularly  our  air 
power,  has  enabled  us  to  cripple  the  enemy 
severely  whenever  we  can  get  him  into  open 
battle. 

But  we  are  not  yet  able  to  provide  most 
South  Vietnamese  with  reasonable  security 
from  guerrilla  terrorists.  And  it's  hard  to 
foresee  when  a  reasonably  healthy  and  viable 
country  can  emerge  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  formal  (U  that's  the  right  word)  mlll- 
tar>-  problem  Is  under  control.  The  key 
problem  now  lies  on  the  civilian,  political 
front. 

How  do  you  go  about  developing  even  a 
little  bit  of  political  sophistication  in  a  peo- 
ple who  have  been  colonized  and  downtrod- 
den for  generations  and  whose  local  leaders 
have  been  systematically  murdered  by  the 
Viet  Cong? 

How  do  you  engender  some  sense  of  loyalty 
to  a  central  government  which  was  notori- 
ously corrupt  and  riddled  with  favoritism 
under  former  President  Diem,  and  which  Isn't 
much  better  under  Premier  Ky? 

Finally,  how  do  you  dev^op  reaaonably  re- 
sponsible and  efficient  local  governments, 
when  you  are  not  able  to  ^event  Viet  Cong 
terrorists  from  shooting  up  hamlet  leaders  in 
most  parts  of  the  country? 

Before  any  of  these  civilian  problems  can 
be  completely  resolved,  we  must  first  try  to 
end  the  shooting  war  in  Vietnam.  Once  that 
Is  done,  the  other  tasks  will  become  that 
much  easier.    But  how  to  do  it? 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  way  we  can 
hope  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam 
is  to  continue  doing  Just  what  we  are  doing; 
namely,  try  to  fiush  out  and  destroy  enemy 
unlU  wherever  we  can  find  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  pressure  on  Hanoi  by 
continuing  our  bombing  and  harrasement  in 
the  North. 

To  me.  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to 
argue  that  if  only  we  will  stop  bombing  the 
North,  Hanoi  will  come  to  the  peace  table. 
Every  time  we  have  temporarily  halted  the 
bombing  (most  recently  during  the  Christ- 
mas and  Tet  truces) ,  the  communists  have 
simply  iiaed  the  lulls  to  repair  their  supply 
routes  and  move  additional  quantities  of  men 
and  materiel  to  the  South. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  it  takes  two  to 
tango.  Thus  far.  the  communists  have 
shown  no  Indication  that  they  sincerely 
want  to  talk  peace.  Rather,  they  have 
mounted  a  remarkably  successful  propaganda 
campaign  against  the  bombings  which  has 
been  swallowed  by  a  number  of  people  who 
ought  to  know  better. 

The  only  way  I  can  see  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table  to  work  out  some  kind 
of  acceptable  cessation  of  the  shooting  is  to 
keep  up  the  kind  of  military  pressure  we  are 
now  exerting.  Sooner  or  later.  Hanoi  must 
come  to  realize  that  the  United  States  In- 
tends  to   honor   Its   commitment   to  South 


Vietnam  without,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
Uteratlng  North  Vietnam. 

This  latter  point  is  especially  important 
to  keep  In  mind.  We  have  absolutely  no  de- 
■ire  to  wipe  North  Vietnam  off  the  map  (even 
though  we  might  be  able  to  do  so  mllltarUy). 
Nor  do  we  want  to  do  anything  which  wui 
make  either  Red  China  or  Soviet  Russia  feel 
compelled  to  enter  the  war  actively  on  Hanoi'g 
Bide.  We  certainly  dont  want  to  see  Vietnam 
become  the  spark  of  World  War  m. 

So  in  my  view,  the  "liawks"  and  the 
"doves"  are  both  equally  wrong  about  Viet- 
nam. Neither  course  will  achieve  our  alms. 
Rather  we  must  continue  down  the  road  we 
are  currently  foUowlng  despite  the  fact  that 
Its  end  Is  nowhere  clearly  in  view.  We  need 
patience  and  perseverance. 

Tomorrow  in  this  space,  I  will  go  Into 
further  detail  on  some  of  the  problems  we 
face  on  the  civilian,  political  front  In 
Vietnam. 

[From  the  Canandalgua   (N.Y.)   Daily  Mes- 
senger, Mar.  31.  1967  J 
Asian  Impressions — in 
(By  George  M.  Ewlng) 
I'm  awfully  glad  tliat  my  recent  tour  of 
Southeast  Asia  wasn't  confined  Just  to  visit- 
ing Vietnam.    For  if  it  had  been,  I'm  afraid 
I  would  have  come  back  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  pessimism. 

Although  I  am  convinced  we  are  definitely 
on  the  right  track  In  Vietnam,  and  should 
continue  our  present  course*  of  action  there, 
nevertheless  the  road  ahead — particularly  on 
the  civilian,  political  front — seems  so  long,  so 
obscure  and  so  difficult  to  navigate  that  I 
might  almost  lose  heart.  In  fact,  if  I  had 
only  seen  Vietnam.  I  would  be  terribly  dis- 
couraged. 

Fortunately,  however,  I  also  saw  some  of 
the  miracles  wliich  have  been  accomplished 
by  other  emerging  nations  in  Southeast 
Asia — aided  greatly.  1  might  add,  by  gen- 
erous doses  of  American  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Therefore,  I  can  visualize 
what  can  be  done  In  Vietnam,  once  the 
•hooting  stops. 

As  I  have  noted  previously,  militarily  we 
are  doing  very  well  in  Vietnam  right  now. 
The  Army  has  numerous  charts  and  figures 
of  enemy  casualties  and  defections  which 
show  pretty  convincingly  that  our  superior 
manpower  and  equipment  are  making  serloui 
Inroads  Into  the  regular  forces  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong.  Our  intelligence 
sources  report  the  enemy  is,  in  fact,  hard- 
pressed  to  find  adequate  replacements  for  bli 
cadres.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  major,  organized  re- 
sistance collapses. 

But  what  our  people  refer  to  as  "the  other 
war"  Is  a  different  proposition. 

This  "other  war" — the  war  to  win  the  al- 
legiance of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
a  central  government  and  then  to  develop  a 
healthy,  viable  nation  in  the  South— Is  pres- 
ently not  going  well,  despite  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  some  of  our  military  spokesmen 
try  to  tell  you  about  It. 

(Here,  again.  Is  one  of  the  sad  things  I  saw. 
Some  of  our  military  people  never  seem  to 
learn  the  fundamental  facts  of  life.  Tou 
would  think  ttiat  after  the  number  of  times 
the  military  has  been  caught  lying  about 
various  situations  In  Vietnam  they  would 
learn  that  honesty  and  candor  are  the  best 
policy.  But,  no.  Some  of  our  mlUtery  tried 
to  tell  us  that  things  are  rosy  on  the  civilian 
front,  when  they  obviously  are  not.) 

As  you  know,  the  basic  political  unit  in 
Vietnam  is  the  hamlet.  For  years,  now,  the 
Viet  Cong  has  concentrated  at  this  level  and 
has  systematically  murdered  most  of  the 
hamlet  leaders  who  showed  any  signs  of  loy- 
alty to  the  Saigon  government.  The  VC 
then  kept  control  of  these  hamlets,  through 
terror  and  other  means. 

To  counter  this  we  first  send  our  regular, 
organized  armed  forces  through  an  area  (the 
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"Iron  Triangle"  is  one  that  has  been  In  the 
news  recently)  to  clean  out  the  VC  strong- 
holds. Then,  after  the  area  is  "secure",  we 
move  the  villagers  back  into  tlielr  hamlets 
uid  send  In  what  are  known  as  "Revolution- 
ary Development"  (RD)  teams.  (These  used 
to  be  called  'Taclficatlon  Teams,"  but  the 
name  has  been  changed  for  some  reason.) 

These  RD  team*  consist  of  a  few  Vlet- 
oamese  soldiers,  who  are  supposed  to  Insure 
the  security  of  the  hamlet,  and  a  cadre  of 
Vietnamese  civilian  technicians — political 
experts,  agricultural  aids,  teachers,  health 
personnel  and  so  forth — to  help  get  the  ham- 
let back  on  its  feet. 

All  this  Is  fine,  in  theory.  But,  in  most 
cases  It  doesn't  work.  And  the  reason  It 
doesn't  work  is  that  these  teams  have  thus 
far  been  unable  to  provide  any  measure  of 
security  to  most  of  the  hamlets. 

We  visited  one  of  these.  Just  a  few  miles 
outside  of  Saigon.  The  hamlet  looked 
great — houses  neat,  etc. — but  as  we  walked 
in  we  heard  all  kinds  of  small-arma  firing. 
"Just  target  practice,"  we  were  told.  Later, 
however,  a  civilian  told  me  that  1,000  yards 
from  where  I  stood  Is  VC  territory.  "The 
VC  can  over-run  this  hamlet  any  time  they 
want  to."  he  said. 

During  a  discussion  of  this  problem  with 
some  of  our  top  "brass"  back  in  Hawaii — 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  headquarters  of 
our  entire  Pacific  command — I  was  told  that 
we  are  finally  beglnmng  to  put  the  beat  on 
the  Saigon  government  to  get  serious  about 
this  "other  war."  We  are  urging  that  half  of 
the  entire  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
be  put  on  the  RD  program  this  year. 
Whether  that  Is  enough  manpower  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  security  to  the  country's 
hamlets,  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  that 
until  we  can  provide  them  with  effective  pro- 
tection from  Viet  Cong  guerilla  terrorists,  we 
win  never  be  able  to  control  the  country- 
side. 

This  column  is  already  too  long,  so  I'll 
break  off  here  and  continue  on  Monday. 

(From  the  Canandalgua  (N.T.)  Daily  Mes- 
senger, Apr.  3,  1907] 

Asian  iMPaKssioMS — ^17 

(By  George  M.  Swing) 

To  pick  up  where  I  left  off  Friday,  I  was 
saying  that  while  we  are  doing  well  In  the 
sort  of  "formal,"  conventional  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  still  bare  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  can  win  "the  other  war" — the  battle  to 
gain  the  allegiance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  a  central  government,  which  Is 
the  first  step  toward  developing  a  healthy, 
viable  nation. 

I  said  that  the  first  part  of  this  "other 
war"  Is  to  provide  security  from  terrorist 
attacks  by  Viet  Cong  guerillas  on  the  ham- 
lets which  our  regular  armed  forces  have 
supposedly  cleared.  This  Is  a  problem  which 
the  Vietnamese  army  Itaelf  must  solve  and 
I  mentioned  that  now.  at  least,  our  top  mili- 
tary "brass"  is  putting  the  heat  on  the 
Saigon  government  to  tackle  It  wholeheart- 
edly. Until  this  Is  done,  there  Is  Uttle  hope 
of  trying  to  develop  any  kind  of  a  nation 
In  South  Vietnam. 

The  second  part  of  the  problem  on  the 
"other  war"  front  concerns  the  Saigon  gov- 
srmnent  Itself.  If  you  recall  your  history, 
you  will  remember  that  Vietnam  has  been 
an  occupied  country  for  generations.  The 
last  of  the  colonialists,  of  course,  were  the 
^ench.  And,  as  Is  their  custom  wherever 
they  colonize,  the  French  did  little  or  noth- 
ing to  devel<9  any  kind  of  native  leadership 
or  loyalty. 

Unfortunately,  this  tradition  was  contin- 
ued under  former  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
In  fact,  the  main  reaison  Diem  was  over- 
thrown is  that  his  administration  was  cor- 
''upt,  riddled  with  favoritism  and  completely 
Inefficient.  It  couldn't  have  cared  less  about 
the  people  out  in  the  countryside. 

Although  the  present  government  of  Pre- 


mier Ky  and  Company  is  quite  an  Improve- 
ment, much  of  this  same  tolerance  of  corrup- 
tion, political  favoritism  and  governmental 
inefllciency  continues. 

It's  pretty  difficult  (to  say  the  least)  to  try 
to  Instill  any  sense  of  loyalty  towards  Saigon 
in  a  peasant  out  in  the  boondocks,  when 
all  he  sees  of  that  government,  if  he  sees 
anything  at  all,  is  inefllciency  and  corrup- 
tion. Everywhere  I  went.  I  kept  asking  our 
people  what  "pitch"  is  being  used  to  try  to 
engender  this  feeling  of  loyalty  to  Saigon. 
I  got  no  satisfactory  answer. 

But  all  is  not  completely  bleak.  On  the 
contrary,  some  very  surprising  and  encourag- 
ing things  have  been  happening  on  the  po- 
Utical  front. 

The  most  important  of  these,  of  course, 
was  the  amazingly  effective  election  held  last 
fall,  in  which  some  80  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
voters  went  to  the  polls,  despite  Viet  Cong 
terrorism,  and  elected  an  assembly  to  draw 
up  a  new  constitution  providing  for  a  civilian 
government. 

Equally  surprising  and  important  is  the 
fact  that  Just  within  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  this  Constitutional  Assembly  has  suc- 
ceeded hammering  out  a  new  constitution. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
ruling  military  Junta  without  change  1 

As  you  know,  the  new  constitution  calls 
for  the  election  of  a  new  president  and  vice 
president  on  September  1,  and  the  election 
of  a  new  legislature  in  October.  If  these 
elections  come  off  as  successfully  as  the  one 
last  fall,  and  If  an  efficient,  honest  civilian 
regime  can  be  elected.  South  Vietnam  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  political  sta- 
blUty. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam,  I  tried  to  find  out 
what  the  prospects  for  this  are.  My  in- 
formants— who,  by  the  way.  are  not  top  U.S. 
officials,  but  rather  keen  political  observers 
who  have  considerable  feel  of  what  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  thinking — say  It's  possible 
that  a  good  civilian  government  can  emerge, 
but  It's  not  likely. 

The  military  clique  will  undoubtedly  enter 
either  Premier  Ky  or  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu,  the  present  chief  of  state.  And  they 
will  be  the  strong  favorites  to  win. 

But  Jxist  last  week.  Dr.  Phan  Khac  Suu, 
Speaker  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  an- 
nounced that  he  will  run  for  the  presidency, 
and  that  his  running  mate  will  be  Dr.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  a  Harvard  Medical  School  gmd- 
uate  who  is  also  a  leading  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Assembly.  Others  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  race,  too. 

What  will  happen  Is,  naturally,  anyone's 
guess  at  this  point.  But  there  Is  some  hope 
that  an  administration  can  be  elected  in 
Saigon  next  fall  which  la  efficient,  and  free 
of  corruption  and  political  favoritism. 

I'm  running  out  of  space  again,  so  I'll  con- 
tinue these  Impressions  from  my  Asian  trip 
tomorrow. 

[From  the  Canandalgua   (N.Y.)   Dally  Mes- 
senger, Apr.  4,  1967] 

AsuM  IxnusaioNS — ^V 
(By  George  M.  Swing) 

Previously  In  this  series,  I  made  the  point 
that  I  was  very  glad  that  Vietnam  was  not 
the  only  stop  on  my  recent  month's  tour  of 
Southeast  Asia,  because  If  it  had  been,  I 
would  have  returned  completely  discouraged 
by  the  prospects  there.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  much  question  but  that  we  are  doing 
very  well  militarily  In  the  formal  types  of 
eng:agement8 — what  the  Army  calls  the 
"main  force"  war.  But  when  you  look  at 
"the  other  war" — the  guerrilla  war  which  the 
Viet  Cong  is  waging  In  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets— it  becomes  clear  that  we  arent  doing 
well  at  all,  as  yet. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
can  provide  any  permanent  security  from 
VC  terrorism  in  the  coxintryslde  (and  even 
in  Saigon,  for  that  matter).  And  until  we 
can  do  that,  and  until  we  can  also  somehow 


g^t  an  efficient,  lionest  dviUan  government 
In  South  Vietnam,  it's  hard  to  see  how  we 
can  successfully  conclude  our  presence  there. 

All  of  these  things,  of  course,  axe  related. 
The  first  Job  Is  to  terminate  the  "main  force," 
formal  type  of  war.  This  must  be  done  so 
that  we  can  get  the  manpower  we  need  in 
order  to  provide  security  In  the  hamlets  from 
the  VC  guerrilla  harassment.  Thus,  the  first 
step  must  be  to  try  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the 
peace  table  to  negotiate  an  acceptable  cease- 
fire. 

In  my  view,  the  only  way  we  can  do  Uiat 
Is  to  keep  up  all  the  military  pressure  we 
are  now  exerting — ^including  continuing  to 
bomb  the  North — ^without,  at  the  same  time, 
doing  anything  which  might  provoke  either 
Peking  or  Moscow  to  feel  compelled  to  send 
in  troops  to  aid  Hanoi. 

This,  OS  you  know.  Is  precisely  the  course 
we  are  now  following  in  Vietnam.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  only  course  that  mokes  any 
sense. 

As  I  have  mentioned.  If  one  presentiy  looks 
at  things  on  the  civilian  front  In  Vietnam, 
the  situation  Indeed  appears  gloomy,  or 
worse.  Much  of  tlie  population  has  been  up- 
rooted. Most  of  the  leadership  has  been  sys- 
tematicaUy  murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
Farming  has  l)een  severely  curtailed.  Trans- 
portation lines  have  been  broken  or  dislo- 
cated. Inflation  Is  rampant.  And — most  Im- 
portant of  all — ^lond  reform  Is  desperately 
needed. 

In  fact.  South  Vietnam,  which  used  to  be 
one  of  the  great  rloe-exp>orting  nations  of 
Asia,  now  must  import  substantial  quantities 
of  rice,  to  survive. 

As  I  hsve  also  mentl<xied,  the  future  la 
equally  cloudy  (to  say  the  least)  on  the 
political  front.  Thus  far,  there  la  no  clear 
indication  ttiat  an  efficient,  honest,  stable 
government  can  emerge  of  sufficient  stature 
to  engender  any  real  loyalty  from  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Thus,  then,  you  can  very  easily  get  the 
impression  that  the  future  of  South  Vietnam 
on  the  civilian  front  is  virtually  hopeless. 

But  then  you  remember  that  you've  also 
seen  some  of  the  other  "emerging"  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia.  You  recall  that  not  too 
many  years  ago  thejr,  too,  were  virtually  flak 
on  their  backs.  Yet  if  you  look  at  them  to- 
day, you  see  hustling,  bustling  oountrles, 
proud  of  their  achievements  and  virtually 
self-supporting.  I'm  thinking  particularly 
of  South  Korea,  but  also  of  Japan  (think 
what  Japan  was  like  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  and  look  at  her  today)  and  Taiwan 
(or  Formoea,  as  we  call  it),  which  cotoinly 
didn't  amount  to  much  economically  when 
the  NattonalUts  went  there  in  1949-M,  but 
wliich  la  now  self-supporting. 

Until  we  moved  into  Korea,  at  the  end  at 
World  War  n,  Korea  had  been  occupied  for 
50  years  by  the  Japanese.  Not  only  hod  the 
people  been  oppressed,  but  no  Koreans  were 
permitted  to  get  Into  any  type  of  managerial 
position.  Education  was  scarce.  Illiteracy 
was  high.  All  the  manufacturing  was  done 
in  the  N(»th,  above  the  38th  parallel,  which 
the  communists  controlled. 

During  our  occupation,  which  began  In 
1946,  and  right  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  War  in  1950,  the  South  mode  con- 
siderable progress.  But  all  that  was  de- 
stroyed when  the  communists  from  the 
North  began  their  aggression.  The  shooting 
war  there  lasted  three  years,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1953,  when  a  cease-fire  wu  nego- 
tiated at  Paimiunjom.  The  war  devastated 
South  Korea. 

Who,  then,  would  have  thought  that  In  14 
years  South  Korea  would  be  able  to  achieve  a 
real  degree  of  political  stability?  Who.  then, 
would  have  thought  that  In  14  years  she 
could  develop  a  diversified  economy  which  is 
expected  to  be  self-supporting  In  another 
two  years?  Yet  that  is  the  prediction  of 
both  Korean  and  U.S.  economists. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Gross  National 
Product  rose  nearly  13  per  cent,   wtilch   is 
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more  than  twice  the  rate  at  which  our  ONP 
roee  I  Industrial  production  Increased  nearly 
15  per  cent,  and — most  amazing  of  all — ex- 
ports Jxmiped  a  whopping  41  per  cent!  Fur- 
thermore, today,  I  was  told,  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  Korean  people  are  literate. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  South  Ko- 
rea Isn't  out  of  the  woods  yet.  It  still  has 
serious  problems,  particularly  a  very  critical 
problem  of  high  unemployment,  a  serious 
housing  shortage,  and  a  very,  very  low  wage 
scale.  In  addition,  all  that  Is  being  accom- 
plished there  must  be  done  behind  the  screen 
of  a  huge  military  force  which  patrols  the 
border  with  North  Korea  to  guard  against 
any  new  Invasion  attempt. 

But  you  can  certainly  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  very  clearly  in  South 
Korea. 

Obviously  the  parallels  between  South 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam  are  by  no  means 
exact.  Tet  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  what  has  been  done  in 
Korea  and  what  most  certainly  can  be  done 
again  in  other  Asian  lands,  onoe  the  shooting 
wars  cease.  I,  for  one,  have  great  hopes  for 
what  can  be  done  In  South  Vietnam  once  we 
can  achieve  an  acceptable  cease-fire.  My 
hopes  are  based  on  the  miracles  I  saw  In 
South  Korea,  In  Jt^an  and  In  Taiwan. 

Time's  up.    I  will  continue  tomorrow. 

(Prom  the  Canandalgua    (N.Y.)    Dally  Mes- 
senger, Apr.  5,  1967] 
Asian  Iiifressioks — VI 
(By  G«orge  M.  Ewlng) 
I've  been  trying.  In  this  series,  to  tell  you 
as  best  I  can  exactly  how  things  look  to  me 
In   Vietnam  and  Southeast   Asia   generally. 
But  I  certainly  don't  consider  myself  an  ex- 
pert.    The   problems  are   terribly  complex. 
There  are  no  simple,  clear-cut  answers. 

Then.  too.  my  visits  In  each  country  were 
brief.  I  did.  however,  make  it  a  point  to 
check  everything  I  saw  and  heard  from  offi- 
cial sources  with  my  other  unofficial,  but 
well-informed  contacts.  So  I  really  feel  my 
Information  Is  accurate. 

In  my  previous  reports,  I  hope  I've  made 
it  clear  that  my  overall  impression  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  cautious  opti- 
mism. I'm  confident  we  are  very  definitely 
on  the  right  track.  But  the  road  ahead  is 
long  and  very  difficult.  It's  so  difficult.  In 
fact,  that  I  would  be  terribly  discouraged  If 
I  hadn't  also  seen  the  miracles  which  other 
Asian  countries  have  wrought,  particularly 
South  Korea.  Pormoea  and  Japan. 

These  countries,  you  remember.  wer«  at 
one  time  or  other  in  pretty  bad  shape,  too- 
Yet  today,  each  is  doing  remarkably  well. 
And  they  are  doing  well  for  two  main  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  United  States 
has  provided  them  with  the  military  power 
necessary  to  shield  them  from  communist 
aggression.  Secondly,  they  have  made  good 
use  of  the  massive  and  wise  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  which  we 
have  provided  them. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  same  mira- 
cles of  economic  gro^rth  and  political  stabil- 
ity can't  also  be  achieved  in  Vletnain— c»ice 
the  shooting  stops. 

Since  getting  back,  I  have  frequently  been 
asked  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  at  all.  Is  the 
war  there  really  necessary?  Shouldn't  we 
Just  pack  up  our  tents  and  go  home  as 
quickly  and  gracefully  as  we  can? 

I  can  understand  such  reasoning.  If  you 
only  look  at  Vietnam  Itself.  But,  you  see, 
you  can't  do  that.  We  live  In  a  closely  Inter- 
related world,  and  you've  got  to  look  at  the 
situation  as  a  whole.  Tou  can't  look  at  Viet- 
nam without  alBO  looking  at  what's  goln^  on 
elsewhere. 

And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
ruling  powers  in  Red  China  today  firmly  be- 
lleve  It  their  destiny  to  spread  their  brand  of 
communism  throughout  the  world  by  gob- 
bling up  neighboring  countries  one  by  one. 

Peking  Utterly  denounces  Moecow's  vlenr 


that  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  the  West  Is 
the  way  to  communlze  the  world.  Instead, 
Red  China  Insists  that  this  aim  can  beat 
be  achieved  by  what  it  calls  "wars  of  national 
liberation,"  which  Is  a  fancy  way  of  saying 
that  the  way  to  conquer  countries  is  to 
foment  insurrection  by  means  of  guerilla 
terrorism.  This  la  what  Is  (and  long  has 
been)  going  on  in  Vietnam.  It's  what  has 
also  been  going  on  In  Thailand,  in  Laos,  In 
Cambodia  and  elsewhere. 

To  those,  then,  who  say  we  ought  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  I  would  ask  this  question: 
"Should  the  United  States  ignore  its  own  self- 
interest  and  abandon  its  pledges  to  other  leas 
powerful  nations  by  letting  Red  China  take 
over  one  country  after  another?  Or  should 
we  stand  firm  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  and 
say  to  Red  China,  "This  far,  but  no  further?'  " 

To  me — and  I'm  stire  to  moet  Americans — 
the  answer  is  obvious.  And  It's  equally  ob- 
vlo\u  to  the  non-communists  In  Asia.  For 
the  Asians  know  that  they  are  on  the  firing 
line.  They  know  that  If  we  let  the  commu- 
nists take  over  South  Vietnam,  their  turn  will 
come  next. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  non-communist  na- 
tions of  Asia  certainly  don't  want  to  be 
colonized,  by  America  or  anyone  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  surely  don't  want  to 
be  communlzed  either.  They  have  turned  to 
America  for  help  because  they  have  faith  we 
will  not  try  to  colonize  them,  and  because 
they  know  we  are  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  powerful  enough  to  stop  Red  Chinese 
agg^-esston.  They  want.  In  short,  to  be  free 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

Tomorrow.  I'd  like  to  wind  up  this  series 
with  a  look  at  Red  China  Itaelf . 

[From  the  Oanandaigua  (N.Y.)   Dally 
Messenger.  Apr.  6.  1967] 
Asian  Impressions — Vn 
(By  George  M.  Ewlng) 
Red   China,   of  course,   is  unquestionably 
the   moet   important   power   in   Asia  today. 
Her  past  and  present  efforts  to  subvert  and 
then  take  over  her  less  powerful  neighbors  is 
a  basic  fact  of  life  with  which  we  and  our 
non-communist    allies    must    live.    Accord- 
ingly, the  question  which  all  the  world  is 
asking  is,  "What's  going  on  in  Red  China, 
and  what  does  it  mean  for  the  future?" 

First  of  all,  I  doubt  If  anyone  on  the  out- 
side really  knows  for  sure  what  Is  going  on 
inside  Red  China.  Most  of  our  information 
is  fragmentary,  and  Its  reliability  Is  fre- 
quently questionable.  But  Taiwan  (or 
Formosa,  as  we  used  to  call  It)  and  Hong 
Kong  are  filled  with  "China  watchers,"  so 
my  recent  visits  to  those  places  enabled 
me  to  hear  first-hand  the  views  of  some  of 
the  so-called  experts. 

Most  observers  believe  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
is  through  as  the  dominant  political  power 
In  China.  They  say  he  has  failed  to  elimi- 
nate his  opposition,  and  that  key  elements 
of  his  original  supporters  have  failed  him. 
Furthermore,  they  say.  China  Is  now  in  dire 
economic  straits,  and  something  must  be 
done  to  pull  the  country  back  together  again 
before  it  collapses  completely. 

In  support  of  these  views;  they  cite  these 
points: 

The  Red  Ouards.  which  were  Mao's  major 
source  of  strength,  are  now  themselves  spilt 
into  three  factions;  pro-Mao,  anti-Mao  and 
neutralist. 

Mao  has  ordered  the  Red  Ouards  to  return 
to  their  homes.  But  this  isn't  happening 
very  rapidly,  because  the  Ouards,  for  the 
moet  part,  iMtve  no  money  tx)  pay  their  way 
home. 

When  the  Red  Ouards  failed  to  do  the  Job, 
Mao  turned  in  desperation  to  the  Red  Army 
for  help.  Yet,  of  the  37  Chinese  armies,  only 
11  turned  out  to  be  behind  Mao.  And  now 
Mao  has  ordered  them  back  to  their  home 
bases,  too. 
During  the  course  of  their  rampages,  the 


Red  Guards  Invaded  governmental  offices, 
bringing  them  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

They  also  invaded  many  factories.  Work- 
ing capital  dried  up  and,  as  a  result,  factory 
production — and  hence  the  production  of 
goods  vitally  needed  for  export — declined 
sharply. 

Finally — and  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant point,  the  Red  Ouards  drastically 
depleted  seed  stocks,  so  that  spring  planting, 
which  should  have  been  well  under  way  by 
now,  has  been  virtually  nil.  Thus,  China 
will  face  a  mammoth  food  crisis  this 
autumn. 

In  short,  the  China  watchers  think  the 
so-called  "cultural  revolution"  which  Mao 
started  has  been  a  serious  flop,  and  has 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  chaos. 
They  think  that  Chou  Bn-Ial,  the  premier! 
will  emerge  as  the  compromise  leader  of 
China.  And  they  further  think  that  Chou 
win  adopt  a  more  moderate,  conciliatory 
tone,  even  though  his  ultimate  objectives,  in 
terms  of  world  politics  will  be  the  same  as 
Mao's. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the  West? 
What,  specifically,  does  it  mean  with  respect 
to  Vietnam? 

Here,  again,  nobody  knows  for  sure.  It 
could  mean  that  China  will  enter  Into  a 
"cooling  off"  period  where  she  will  try  not 
to  stir  the  International  pot  while  she  con- 
centrates on  rebuilding  her  shattered  econ- 
omy at  home. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  could  also  mean 
Just  the  opposite.  It  could  mean  that  things 
are  so  bad  domestically,  that  China  will  feel 
compelled  to  divert  attention  from  them  by 
engaging  In  new  "foreign  adventures"  out- 
side her  borders,  either  In  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere. 

So  you  can  take  your  pick.  China's  pres- 
ent chaos  can  be  either  good  or  bad  for  the 
West  In  the  Immediate  future.  Observers 
disagree  on  which  it  will  be.  But  the  one 
thing  they  are  united  on  is  this: 

In  the  long  run.  regardless  of  the  tactics 
used  to  get  there.  Red  China's  ultimate 
objective  is  to  defeat  what  she  calls  American 
"imperialism"  and  "colonialism."  Our  Job 
is  to  have  the  perseverance  to  see  to  It  that 
we  convince  China  that  she  can't  defeat  ut, 
and  that  her  best  Interests  Ue  In  trying  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  live  and  let-live  policy 
with  the  free  world. 

This,  of  course.  U  unquestionably  a  long- 
term  prospect.  But  It  has  worked  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  can  also 
work  with  respect  to  Red  China.  It's  the 
only  way  I  can  see  to  avoid  World  War  m. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  30- 
YEAR  LEASE  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmoiis  oonaent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
DAirnELs]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Joining  with  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Joi 
Pool,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Facilities  and  Modernization  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  in  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  enter  Into  leases  of  real  prop- 
erty for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  Is  identical  to  S.  1039.  as  re- 
ported with  amendments  from  the  Sen- 
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ate  Public  Works  Committee  on  April  3, 
1967,  and  on  which  that  committee  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings. 

The  present  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  acquire  and  dispose 
of  sites  and  to  enter  Into  leases  for  peri- 
ods up  to  30  years  for  postal  facilities 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  month,  on 
April  30.  The  bills  Chairman  Pool  and 
I  are  cosponsorlng  would  extend  this  au- 
thority for  a  5-year  period,  through 
June  30.  1972.  In  addition,  the  bills  con- 
tain a  substantial  number  of  new  re- 
quirements, not  provided  in  the  present 
statutes,  that  are  directed  precisely  at 
certain  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled 
against  the  leasing  program  In  the  past 
few  years.  We  believe  the  new  require- 
ments meet  these  criticisms  quite  ade- 
quately. 

The  new  requirements  are  as  follows: 

First.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
construction  of  a  leased  building  under 
the  terms  of  the  new  legislation,  the 
Postmaster  General  is  required  to  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  thereafter 
to  determine  that  it  is  not  desirable  or 
feasible  to  construct  a  postal  facility  im- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959. 

Second.  The  bills  provide  that  the  con- 
struction under  their  provisions  will  tie 
only  for  special  purpose  post  c^ce  build- 
ings. The  bill  defines  a  "special-pur- 
pose" building  as  being  one  which  is  situ- 
ated in  a  particular  geographical  location 
to  make  it  convenient  for  mall  process- 
ing: is  designed  in  a  particular  con- 
figuration to  make  it  convenient  for 
processing  mail ;  and  is  not  readily  usable 
or  convertible  to  use  as  a  general- 
purpose  ofSce  building. 

Third.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires 
the  Postmaster  General  to  submit  a 
statement  explaining  all  aspects  of  the 
lease  for  each  special-purpose  postal  fa- 
cility with  a  gross  floor  space  exceeding 
20,000  square  feet  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  least  30  days  prior  to  executing 
the  lease. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  Post 
OfQce  Department's  land  acquisition  and 
disposal  authority  and  the  related  30- 
year  leasing  authority  Is  vital  to  the  De- 
partment's space  acquisition  program. 
These  authorities  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  Department's  continued  ability  to 
perform  its  functions.  It  Is  imperative 
that  this  legislation  be  enacted  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  There  must  be  no  serious 
interruption  in  the  Department's  ability 
to  use  every  possible  tool  available  to  It 
In  order  to  enlarge  Its  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

I  have  been  authorized  by  Chairman 
Pool  to  conduct  promjrt  hearings  on  this 
legislation  and  they  are  scheduled  for 
next  Tuesday  morning,  April  18,  at  10 
a.m..  in  room  345,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building. 

MISSION  TO  VIETNAM  AND  THE 
PAR  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD  of  Massachusetts).  Under  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House  the  gentleman 


from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WHrrENERl  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
tween the  period  of  March  23  and  April 
6,  1967.  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Vietnam  and  the  Far  East.  The 
other  two  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  Representative  James  C.  Corman, 
Democrat,  of  California,  and  Representa- 
tive Charles  E.  Wiggins,  Republican,  of 
California.  We  were  escorted  on  this 
mission  by  MaJ.  William  L.  McCord,  Jr., 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

StTBCOMMrrTKX     MISSION 

The  mission  of  the  subcommittee  was 
to  study  the  question  of  the  applicability 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
to  U.S.  civilians  accompanying  the  UJ3. 
military  forces  In  the  field  In  Vietiiam 
and  to  make  a  study  of  refugee  condi- 
tions in  that  country. 

There  has  been  great  Interest,  and  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion,  as  to,  first, 
whether  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  can  properly  be  Invoked  against 
U.S.  civilians  In  Vietnam;  and,  second, 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  there 
should  be  an  attempt  to  invoke  said  pro- 
visions. 

During  our  stay  in  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia  we  discussed  this  Issue  with  our 
highest  U.S.  civilian  and  military  oCB- 
clals,  military  legal  officers  in  every  sec- 
tor of  Vietnam,  embassy  and  consular 
legal  officers,  management  and  labor  in 
UJ3.  contracting  organizations,  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  Chief  Justice,  and  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
the  U.S.  representative  on  the  SEATO 
Council,  and  diplomatic  and  military  of- 
ficials in  Thailand  and  Taiwan.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  diligent  eCfort  was 
msule  to  get  a  cross  section  of  opinion, 
both  as  to  the  legal  aspects  and  policy 
considerations  affecting  an  ultimate  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  as  to  the 
proper  steps  to  be  taken  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  applying  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  to  U.S.  civilians 
In  the  Vietnam  theater. 

In  our  study  of  the  refugee  situation 
we  visited  resettlement  areas  throughout 
Vietnam,  Inspected  living  and  medical 
conditions,  and  discussed  the  question 
with  a  multiplicity  of  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  authorites  and  Vietnam  civilians 
of  the  various  economic  levels. 

SUacOMMITTEK   DECISIONS 

It  Is  not  deemed  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  undertake  to  set  forth  subcom- 
mittee views  upon  the  Issues  involved  for 
the  reason  that  a  complete  study  of  the 
data  collected  has  not  laeen  possible  at 
this  date. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  requested  to 
await  decision  until  further  legal  studies 
may  be  completed  by  legal  officers  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  military 
services  and  submitted  to  us  In  writing. 
We  also  had  a  request  from  the  U.S. 
representative  on  the  SEATO  Council 
that  we  withhold  final  decision  until  such 
time  as  he  can  meet  with  the  subcom- 
mittee In  May  1967,  upon  his  return  to 
Washington.  At  that  time  he  will  have 
further  relevant  information  to  present 
to  the  subcommittee  bearing  upon  the 
policy  side  of  the  question. 

In  view  of  the  desire  of  the  subcom- 


mittee to  make  a  report  which  will  be 
worthy,  it  Is  our  feeling  that  final  de- 
cision should  be  delayed  temporarily 
pending  the  marshaling  of  all  of  the 
evidence. 

PTTRPOSE    OP    PRESENT   STATEMENT 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  our  troops  In 
the  field  In  Vietnam  and  with  our  civilian 
authorities  there  and  In  Thailand  and 
Tsilwan  that  I  should  give  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  statement  of  the 
Itinerary  followed  by  the  subcommittee 
and  some  of  my  observations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  i>erformance  of  our  civilian 
and  military  personnel  In  southeast 
Asia. 

GENERAL  OBSEBVATIOKB 

The  opportunity  to  observe  tiie  per- 
formance ol  our  UjS.  personnel  left  me 
with  the  opinion  that  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  civilian  and  military  letulershlp 
that  we  have  in  southeast  Asia.  Under 
the  leadership  of  these  outstanding 
Americans  our  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel of  all  ranks  are  generally  per- 
fonzung  splendidly  in  their  assigned 
tasks.  While  there  are  a  few  U.S.  civil- 
ians who  have  reflected  upon  their  coim- 
try  by  misconduct,  these  represent  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  total  American  ci- 
vilian population  serving  our  country  in 
this  area. 

The  military  personnel  at  all  levels  are 
generally  performing  brilliantly.  There 
is  a  minimum  of  disciplinary  problems 
with  a  minimum  of  conduct  which 
would  rupture  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  their  host  countries. 

The  degree  of  cooperation  between 
American  and  Vietnamese,  Chinese,  smd 
Thai  officials  Is  of  the  highest  order.  In 
discussing  and  observing  this  relation- 
ship in  esu;h  of  the  countries  visited  we 
were  tremendously  Impressed  voth  the 
teamwork  and  the  results  of  that  team- 
work of  these  officials. 

ITXNZKABT    AND    OBSEBVATION8 

On  March  22  at  4:30  p.m.  our  subcom- 
mittee met  with  a  representative  of  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  In  the  U.S.  Cai^tol  to 
discuss  the  mission  assigned  to  the  sub- 
committee. This  DOD  representative 
suggested  that  the  primary  mission  of  our 
subcommittee  was  one  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  our  Nation  and  expressed  the 
pleasure  of  his  Department  that  a  con- 
gressional committee  was  to  make  such  a 
study.  He  gave  us  background  informa- 
tion. In  both  oral  statement  and  written 
communications,  which  proTed  very 
helpful  to  us  as  our  mission  was  per- 
formed. 

On  March  23,  at  3:40  pjn.,  we  departed 
Washington  and  arrived  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Airport,  Saigon,  Vietnam,  on 
March  25 — due  to  the  international  date 
line  we  did  not  experience  a  FMday, 
March  24.  Upon  arrival  at  Saigon  we 
proceeded  Immediately  to  the  residence 
of  U.S.  Consul  Robert  A.  Lewis,  for  a  con- 
ference vrith  Mr.  Lewis,  UJ3.  Consul 
Ralph  H.  Cadeaux,  and  Col.  Edward  W. 
Haughney,  U.S.  Army,  MACV,  staff 
Judge  advocate.  These  gentlemen  out- 
lined the  general  problem  In  Vietnam 
with  reference  to  punishment  of  UB. 
civilian  criminal  law  violators  and  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  their  views. 
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At  1:30  pjn.  we  proceeded  to  the  \JB. 
Embassy,  where  we  were  briefed  by  J.  A. 
Calhoun,  polltic&l  counselor  of  the  Em- 
bassy, and  George  D.  Jaccbson,  mlasion 
coordinator.  Here  again  we  received  the 
views  of  these  American  oflQcials  on  the 
basic  issues  relating  to  both  refugee 
problems  and  the  Military  Code  of  Jus- 
tice problem. 

At  2:30  pjn.  we  visited  the  CM  Hoa  Re- 
education Center,  the  prison  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  Here  we  were  briefed 
by  Capt.  Vo  Van  Hal,  deputy  director  of 
the  prison,  as  to  prison  conditions.  In- 
cluding sanitation,  diet,  and  medical 
treatment  for  our  U.S.  prisoners.  There 
were  4,905  prisoners  incarcerated  here. 
Including  seven  Americans,  three  Fili- 
pinos, one  Cyprlot,  one  Frenchman,  and 
Ave  Indians. 

Captain  Vo  then  permitted  us  to  visit 
with  six  Of  the  seven  American  prisoners. 
We  were  unable  to  see  the  seventh  pris- 
oner due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  at  that 
time  in  the  infirmary  for  examination  or 
treatment.  The  charges  against  these 
UJ3.  prisoners  Include  murder,  embezzle- 
ment, currency  manlptilation,  illegal  pos- 
session of  firearms,  and  Illegal  entry. 

We  found  that  the  American  prisoners 
were  given  many  considerations  not  af- 
forded to  Vietnamese  prisoners,  includ- 
ing facilities  for  the  preparation  of  their 
own  food.  In  addition  to  issuance  of 
food  by  the  Vietnamese  authorities  these 
prisoners  were  permitted  to  have  rations 
brought  In  by  the  XJB.  Embassy  officials. 

The  prison  conditions  were  much  bet- 
ter than  we  had  anticipated,  even  though 
inferior  to  the  prisoner  conditions  one 
normally  finds  In  the  United  States. 

At  8:30  am.  on  Sunday,  March  26,  we 
were  given  a  briefing  at  the  MACV  Head- 
quarters. This  briefing  was  led  by  Brig. 
Oen.  John  R.  Chalsson,  TJ3.  Marine 
Corps,  and  dealt  with  the  following  sub- 
jects: current  Intelligence;  current  oper- 
ations; and  revolutionary  development 
5upp>ort. 

We  departed  Tan  Son  Ntaut  Airport  by 
military  aircraft  for  a  visit  to  An  Giang 
Province.  We  arrived  at  Long  Xuyen 
Airfield  at  11:30  ajn.  There  we  were 
met  by  MaJ.  Lynn  D.  James.  UjS.  Army, 
senior  adviser  to  the  15th  Vietnam  Army 
Regiment  at  My  Thol  Airstrip.  Major 
James  gave  us  a  briefing  of  the  activities 
of  the  15th  Regiment  In  their  operations 
with  the  ARV.  At  this  pcrfnt  we  were 
also  met  by  members  of  Advisory  Team 
53,  MACV.  who  escorted  us  to  the  team 
headquarters  In  Long  Xuyen  after  our 
briefing  by  Major  James. 

At  1  pjn.  we  traveled  to  Thot  Not  Dis- 
trict, where  we  met  with  Maj.  Nguyen 
Mlnh  Tarn,  the  district  chief:  Maj.  Sam 
C.  Seto,  Jr..  U.S.  Army,  subsector  ad- 
viser; Capt.  Robert  K.  Steen,  assistant 
subsector  adviser;  and  Capt.  Edward  K. 
Gore,  VS.  Air  Force,  a  medical  doctor. 
Here  we  visited  the  maternity  Infirmary- 
dispensary  which  is  staffed  and  has  been 
materially  Improved  by  the  MELPHAP 
team,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Gore. 
We  then  traveled  approximately  10  mllea 
along  a  newly  constructed  rural  road  to 
Trung  An  Village.  En  route  to  Trung 
An  we  vWted  a  tsrplcal  hsunlet  school 
and  witnessed  agricultural  improvement 
programs  In  that  area. 

Upon  arriving  at  Trung  An  we  visited 


a  new  village  marketplace,  a  new  rural 
electrification  power  station,  and  with 
the  people  of  Trung  An.  We  were  im- 
pressed with  the  warmth  of  the  reception 
by  the  people  of  Thot  Not  and  Trung  An, 
partlcuJarly  the  happy  children. 

We  then  boarded  an  Air  America  heli- 
copter at  Thot  Not  and  flew  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Cho  Mol  District,  where  we  met 
with  Maj.  William  E.  Bonnstetter.  U.S. 
Army,  subsector  adviser,  and  his  team. 
He  took  us  by  highway  to  the  town  of 
Cho  Mol,  which  Is  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  efficiently  operated  towns  In 
the  Mekong  Delta. 

While  at  Cho  Mol  we  visited  another 
MELPHAP  team  headed  by  Capt.  Marvin 
H.  Green.  U.S.  Air  Force,  a  medical  doc- 
tor. Dr.  Green  and  his  associates  ex- 
plained the  operation  of  the  Cho  Mol 
Hospital  facility  and  told  us  of  the  pre- 
ventive medicine  program  being  actively 
pursued  in  all  sectors  of  the  An  Olang 
Province. 

While  In  Cho  Mol  we  traveled  by  Jeep 
and  truck  to  My  Luong  village,  where  we 
observed  a  newly  constructed  village 
marketplace,  a  self-help  project  con- 
structed by  the  local  populace  with  AID 
financial  assistance.  Here  we  visited 
with  the  people  in  the  marketplace  and 
found  a  friendly  reception  from  all  ages. 

We  then  traveled  to  the  cantonment  of 
the  348th  Regional  Force  Company, 
Vietnam,  where  an  honor  guard  was  pro- 
vided. We  witnessed  at  this  point  the 
results  of  the  U.S.  designed  and  Vietna- 
mese constructed  living  area  for  this  re- 
gional force  company.  We  conferred 
with  the  oCQcers  and  men  of  this  Viet- 
namese mllitsu^  unit  and  were  impressed 
by  their  zeal  for  their  mission. 

We  then  left  My  Luong  for  a  helicopter 
flight  back  to  Long  Xuyen.  At  Long 
Xuyen  we  were  then  escorted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Lt.  Col.  Ly  Ba  Pham,  province 
chief  of  the  475.000  residents  of  An 
Giang  Province.  After  this  very  pleas- 
ant visit  we  returned  to  the  headquarters 
of  Advisory  Team  53  for  dinner. 

From  7  to  9  p.m.  we  met  with  American 
military  men  and  civilians,  an  Australian 
surgical  team,  Filipino  officials,  and  top 
Vietnamese  military,  civilian,  and  busi- 
ness leaders  for  further  discussion  of 
conditions  in  the  An  Olang  Province. 

On  Monday,  March  27,  at  7:30  am., 
we  were  escorted  to  the  An  Olang  Rural 
Electrification  Cooperative  In  Long 
Xuyen  where  we  were  briefed  on  the  pro- 
posed new  rural  electrification  system 
which  will  serve  26.000  families  in  the 
An  Olang  countryside.  Mr.  Bryan 
Usenbee,  U.S.  AID  official  In  the  prov- 
ince, briefed  us  at  the  rural  eleetrlflea- 
tlon  site  as  to  the  work  being  done  in  that 
field. 

Our  visit  to  the  An  Giang  Province  was 
well-planned  In  every  detail.  For  this 
we  were  Indebted  to  Lt.  Col.  W.  J.  White- 
ner,  UJ8.  Army,  the  senior  U.S.  military 
adviser  in  the  An  Olang  Province.  It  was 
particularly  pleasant  to  me  to  have  this 
opportunity,  since  Colonel  Whltener  Is 
my  first  cousin. 

While  with  Colonel  Whltener  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  15-mlnute  radio 
tape  which  has  been  made  available  to 
25  radio  stations  in  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

At  «:30  ajn.  we  departed  Long  Xuyen 


by  military  aircraft  for  a  flight  to  Da 
Nang.  On  arrival  we  were  met  by  Lt 
Oen.  Lew  Walt,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  com- 
manding general,  HI  MAP.  General 
Walt  then  fiew  us  by  helicopter  to  hia 
residence  where  we  met  with  Maj,  Oen. 
Herman  Nlckerson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps;  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  O.  Owens, 
U.S,  Marine  Corps;  and  others.  We  had 
a  delightful  lunch  and  then  at  1  p.m.  we 
departed  by  heUcopter  for  a  visit  and  tour 
to  the  1st  Marine  Division.  Here  we  had 
a  briefing  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  McKeon, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  of  the  1st  Reconnais- 
sance Battalion— REIN — telling  us  of  the 
experience  of  his  unit  in  combat  with  the 
enemy. 

At  2  pjn.  we  visited  a  company  of  Ma- 
rine engineers  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Here  we  observed  Vietnamese 
citizens  manufacturing  brick  for  use  in 
building  projects  throughout  the  I  Corps 
area. 

At  2:30  p.m.  we  visited  Combined  Ac- 
tion Company  B-1  near  Song  Tuy  Loan 
on  the  western  border  of  the  I  Corps 
area.  The  briefing  was  given  to  us  by 
the  Marine  sergeant  In  charge  of  this 
cooperative  program  between  the  Viet- 
namese local  forces  and  our  Marine 
forces.  Here  we  also  visited  a  school  and 
medical  station,  as  well  as  the  military 
quarters. 

At  3:15  p.m  we  were  given  a  view  of 
the  coal  mining  area  near  An  Hoa.  Maj. 
Oen.  Herman  Nlckerson,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  commanding  general,  1st  Marine 
Division,  gave  us  information  as  to  the 
capacity  of  this  area  to  produce  market- 
able coal  and  other  valuable  minerals. 

At  3:25  pjn.  we  went  by  helicopter  to 
the  command  post  of  the  2d  Battalion, 
5th  Marines,  where  Lt.  Col.  M.  C.  Jack- 
son, U.S.  Marine  Corps,  the  command- 
ing officer,  gave  us  a  report  on  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  his  unit.  He  reported 
that  two  Vletcong  had  just  been  killed  a 
short  distance  from  his  command  post  a 
few  minutes  before  our  arrival  and  stated 
that  his  unit  could  get  a  fight  In  that 
area  at  any  time.  Colonel  Jackson  also 
told  us  that  just  3  days  prior  to  our  visit 
his  men  had  engaged  in  the  bitterest 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  enemy 
that  he  had  experienced.  He  further 
told  us  that  2  weeks  prior  to  our  visit  his 
command  post  was  attacked  by  mortar 
fire  which  did  substantial  damage  and 
inflicted  injuries  to  some  of  his  troops. 

At  4:20  pjn.  we  arrived  at  An  Hoa 
where  we  were  briefed  upon  an  industrial 
project  being  carried  on  by  the  Viet- 
namese Government  with  the  assistance 
of  several  other  friendly  nations.  The 
young  Vietnamese  engineer  in  charge  of 
this  project  told  us  of  their  work  in 
establishing  facilities  for  the  generation 
of  electrical  power,  water  puriflcatlon 
and  control,  fertilizer  manufacture,  and 
the  processing  of  minerals. 

At  4:50  p.m.  we  visited  the  Ist  Marine 
Regiment  where  Colonel  Radios,  UJS. 
Marine  Corps,  the  commanding  officer. 
briefed  us  on  the  tactical  operations  of 
his  unit.  He  told  us  that  his  prime  Job 
was  to  "dig  out  the  guerrillas"  and  to 
secure  the  area  against  attacks  from  the 
enemy. 

At  6  p.m.  we  returned  to  the  headquar- 
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ters  of  the  1st  Marine  Division  where 
we  bad  dinner,  followed  by  a  conference 
with  Marine  Corps  officials  on  the  mis- 
sion of  our  subcommittee. 

On  March  28  at  6:45  a.m.,  after  having 
had  breakfast,  we  boarded  a  helicopter 
for  a  lift  to  the  Da  Nang  Airbase.  At 
7:30  ajn.  we  took  off  from  the  Da  Nang 
Marine  Air  Freight  Base  for  a  flight  to 
Phu  Bal.  where  we  landed  at  8  ajn. 
Here  we  were  met  by  Maj.  Gen.  B.  A. 
Hochmuth,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  com- 
manding general,  3d  Marine  Division. 
At  this  point  we  were  briefed  by  General 
Hochmuth  and  his  staff  with  primary 
emphasis  being  given  to  the  civic  action 
and  revolutionary  development  programs 
being  executed  in  that  area  of  opera- 
tions. 

At  10:15  ajn.  we  arrived  at  Thuy 
Phu,  where  we  visited  Combined  Action 
Company  A-3  under  the  command  of 
Sgt.  Calvin  Brown,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Sergeant  Brown  told  us  that  his  unit 
consisted  of  26  marines  and  a  group  of 
Vietnamese  Popular  Forces  and  that  his 
marines  and  the  Vietnamese  troops  were 
cross  trained  In  weapons,  language,  med- 
ical treatment,  and  other  skills. 

At  10:30  ajn.  we  arrived  by  helicopter 
at  Dong  Ha,  a  3d  Marine  Division  for- 
ward command  post.  Here  we  were 
briefed  by  Lt.  Col.  F.  C.  MacLean,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  a  resident  of  York,  S.C. 
Colonel  MacLean  told  us  of  the  mission 
and  tactical  operations  of  his  unit  in  his 
area  of  operations. 

At  11  ajn.  we  visited  MAO-16  near 
Dong  Ha,  where  we  were  told  of  the  rec- 
ord and  performance  of  that  unit 

At  11:30  a.m.  we  visited  a  reconnais- 
sance battalion  of  the  3d  Engineering 
Division,  UJS.  Marine  Corps,  where  we 
were  given  a  briefing  similar  in  scope  to 
that  which  we  had  had  at  other  imlts. 
At  11:50  ajn.  we  visited  the  "D"  Med- 
ical Team,  a  few  miles  from  Dong  Ha, 
where  we  witnessed  the  splendid  work 
being  done  by  this  medlcail  unit  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  military  forces,  as 
well  as  the  civilian  population  of  the 
area.  ^ 

After  lunch  in  the  field  we  then  went 
by  helicopter  to  Camp  Carroll,  where  we 
were  shown  recent  damage  done  to  the 
camp  by  enemy  action.  The  use  of 
Russian-made  rockets  and  mortars  in 
attacking  this  base  had  done  substantial 
damage  and  Inflicted  some  Injury  to  our 
military  persormel  there.  At  Camp  Car- 
roll we  witnessed  the  firing  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery In  the  form  of  175-milllmeter 
cannon.  This  fire  was  directed  at  the 
enemy  some  15  miles  distant  from  Camp 
Carroll.  The  activities  at  Camp  Carroll 
were  most  Impressive  and  one  readily 
realized  that  these  men  were  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fight 

At  1:40  p.m.  we  left  Camp  Carroll  for 
a  helicopter  flight  to  Dong  Ha,  where  we 
departed  at  1:50  p.m.  for  the  Marine  air 
freight  landing  strip  near  Da  Nang. 

At  2:20  p.m.  we  were  given  a  briefing 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Louis  B.  Robertshaw,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  commanding  general,  1st 
Marine  Air  Wing,  at  his  headquarters. 
Here  we  were  also  briefed  by  members  of 
General  Robertshaw's  staff  and  then 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  air  facility  and 
viewed  the  operations  and  armament  of 
this  important  operation. 


At  6:25  pjn.  we  had  dinner  at  the 
quarters  of  Lt.  Gen.  Lew  Walt.  While 
there  we  discussed  the  mission  of  the 
subcommittee  at  length  with  him.  his 
staff,  a  consular  official,  and  Vietnamese 
authorities  In  the  Da  Nang  airea. 

At  9  pjn.  the  subcommittee  met  with 
nine  military  legal  officers  of  the  Da 
Nang  area,  together  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Consulate,  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  military  authority 
over  UjS.  civilians  in  Vietnam.  Tliis  con- 
ference continued  until  approximately 
11:30  pjn. 

At  7:30  ajn.  on  March  29,  aifter  having 
breakfast,  the  subcommittee  then  toured 
the  Navy  supply  facility,  where  we  were 
told  of  the  support  role  of  the  Navy  in 
the  I  Corps  Area. 

At  7:45  ajn.  we  were  met  by  A.  D. 
Poteat,  project  manager,  north  division, 
RMK-BJR  Co.,  the  principal  American 
civilian  contractor  in  the  Da  Nang  area. 
Mr.  Poteat  then  drove  us  to  the  project 
office  in  West  Da  Nang,  where  we  were 
given  a  briefing  on  the  work  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  accomplishments  by  Mr. 
Don  Ganett,  an  official  of  the  c(Hnpany. 
Here  we  discussed  with  these  American 
civilians  the  question  of  mlhtary  courts 
having  authority  over  them  while  accom- 
panying our  forces  In  Vietnam.  We  had 
a  wide  variety  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
from  those  present. 

After  this  session  we  then  visited  work 
sites  of  RMK-BJR  Co.,  where  we  talked 
with  several  of  the  employees  of  the 
company  and  recorded  their  views  on  the 
question. 

At  10:15  ajn.  we  arrived  at  the  Da 
Nang  Naval  Hospital,  where  we  were 
met  by  Lt.  Oen.  Lew  Walt,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  We  visited  the  military  patients 
In  this  hospital  and  were  given  the  honor 
of  presenting  Purple  Heart  Medals  to 
several  of  these  fine  young  Americans. 
While  here  we  talked  with  medical  of- 
ficers and  corpsmen  and  were  quite  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  medical  care 
which  this  medical  facility  Is  affording 
to  our  injured  military  men. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  Da  Nang 
Airbase,  where  we  boarded  aircraft  at 
10:50  a.m.  for  a  filght  to  Nha  Trang, 
where  we  arrived  at  1 1 : 40  ajn. 

We  were  met  at  Nha  Trang  by  Lt.  Oen. 
Stanley  R.  Larsen,  U.S.  Army,  command- 
ing general,  I  Field  Force,  Vietnam. 
General  Larsen  and  members  of  his 
staff  met  with  us  and  discussed  the  mis- 
sion of  the  suboonunlttee  and  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  their  views  on  the  problem. 
After  lunch  we  went  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Larsen,  where  we  were 
given  a  briefing  by  him  and  his  staff. 
He  told  us  that  his  area  of  operations 
contains  42  percent  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam  and  that  the  principal 
contact  with  the  enemy  had  resulted 
from  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  In  sanctuaries  Just  across  the 
Cambodian  border.  He  painted  out  that 
his  forces  had  had  18  major  contacts 
with  the  enemy  but  that  minor  contact 
was  regularly  and  steadily  occurring. 
He  told  us  that  the  enemy  was  beginning 
to  show  life  in  the  Bong  Son  area  and 
that  his  forces  were  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

General  Larsen  pointed  out  to  us  that 
his  area  of  operations  Is  about  the  size 


of  the  State  of  Sout^  Carolina  and  has 
a  population  of  2*72  million,  of  which 
about  2  miUion  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  He  further 
stated  that  the  supplies  for  our  forces 
in  his  corps  fu-ea  are  being  handled  ef- 
ficiently through  airlift  and  other  means. 
However,  General  Larsen  did  express 
concern  over  the  constant  highway  min- 
ing on  Highway  19  In  that  area. 

General  Larsen  was  very  encouraged 
that  we  are  averaging  from  seven  to  10 
defections  from  the  Vletcong  each  day 
in  one  of  the  provinces  In  his  area  of 
operations.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
half  of  these  defectors  or  Chul  Hoys — 
open  arms — have  been  In  his  corps  area 
and  that  more  prisoners  have  been  taken 
in  that  corps  area  than  in  any  other  such 
area  of  Vietnam.  He  reiterated  his 
strong  feeling  that  the  American  mili- 
tary men  in  Vietnam  are  excellently 
trained  and  are  performing  in  a  splendid 
maimer. 

We  then  discussed  with  General  Lar- 
sen, Lieutenant  Colonel  Ketmedy,  U.S. 
Army,  n  Corps  staff  judge  advocate, 
the  question  of  the  application  of  title 
2,  section  2(10) .  to  U.S.  civilians  in  Viet- 
nam. Each  gave  us  his  views  on  this 
subject. 

At  3  p.m.  we  visited  the  8th  Field  Hos- 
pital, which  is  under  the  command  of 
Lleutensmt  Colonel  Onsard,  UJS.  Army. 
Here  we  made  a  tour  of  the  wards  In 
the  hospital  and  were  given  an  OKX>r- 
tunlty  to  visit  with  the  patients.  A  pris- 
oner-of-war ward  containing  24  Vlet- 
cong captives  was  also  visited  while  at 
this  medical  facility. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  medical  care  being  afforded  to 
all  patients  at  this  hospital.  We  were 
particularly  Impressed  with  the  quality 
of  the  food  which  was  being  served  to  the 
patients  during  our  visit. 

At  5  pjn.  we  visited  the  headquarters 
of  the  Alaska  Barge  b  Transport,  Inc., 
where  we  talked  to  Mr.  Gordon  Hlzey, 
project  manager.  Some  of  the  employees 
of  this  company  had  recently  been  in- 
volved in  a  serious  incident  with  Viet- 
namese and  U.S.  military  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  which  had  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  Washington 
and  in  Vietnam.  We  had  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  with  Mr.  Hlzey  and 
took  note  of  his  contentions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  incident,  as  well  as  his 
views  on  the  question  of  military  author- 
ity over  U-3.  civilians  employed  by  his 
company.  We  also  talked  to  other  em- 
ployees of  this  company  and  outlined  to 
them  some  of  the  problems  that  their 
conduct  had  created  for  our  Govern- 
ment. 

At  7  p.m.  we  had  dinner  at  the  resi- 
dence of  General  Larsen  at  which  time 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with 
members  on  his  staff  and  Major  General 
Meyer,  U.S.  Army,  and  Brig,  Gen.  Robert 
D.  Terry,  T3&,  Army,  commanding  gen- 
eral, 1st  Signal  Brigade,  who  were  vlsU- 
Ing  in  Nha  Trang  at  the  time. 

At  9  pjn.  we  participated  in  another 
conference  with  Lt.  Col.  R.  W.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Army,  staff  Judge  advocate  of  the 
I  Field  Force  and  Col.  Linton  S.  Boat- 
Wright,  U.S.  Army,  chief  of  staff,  I  Field 
Force,  with  reference  to  our  fiiuiings  at 
the  Alaska  Barge  and  Transport,  Inc.,  as 
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well  as  the  general  problem  which  the 
subcommittee  was  studying. 

On  March  30  at  6:45  a.m.  we  had 
breakfast  with  General  Larsen  and 
others  prior  to  attending  a  7 :  30  a.m.  com- 
manding general's  daily  briefing  in  the 
briefing  room  at  General  Larsen's  head- 
quarters. The  key  officers  and  staff  men 
of  the  command  were  in  attendance  and 
were  given  an  up-to-the-minute  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  friendly  and 
enemy  forces  for  the  preceding  24  hours. 
We  were  also  briefed  as  to  the  military 
operations  and  tactical  procedures 
planned  for  the  next  24  hours. 

We  were  pleased  that  General  Larsen 
stated  to  his  staff  that  our  group  was  the 
first  congressional  group  or  committee 
ever  to  attend  one  of  his  daily  briefings. 
We  expressed  our  gratitude  to  General 
Larsen  and  his  staff  for  the  warmth  of 
their  reception  and  the  cooperative  atti- 
tude they  had  shown  toward  our  mission. 
At  8:30  we  motored  to  the  Nha  Trang 
Airfield,  where  we  boarded  a  C-47  for  a 
flight  to  Pleiku,  where  we  arrived  at  9:30 
ajn.  Here  we  boarded  a  helicopter  for  a 
visit  to  a  Special  Forces  imit  at  Due  Co, 
where  we  arrived  at  10:30  a.m.  At  Due 
Co  we  were  met  by  Lieutenant  Jenkins, 
UjS.  Army,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Green  Beret  unit  at  Due  Co.  As  we 
arrived,  artillery  fire  was  in  progress  and 
the  men  of  the  4th  Artillery,  U.S.  Army, 
were  firing  heavy  artillery  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Cambodian  border. 

Lieutenant  Jenkins  told  us  that  his 
mission  was  to  observe  the  Cambodian 
border  and  send  out  operations  in  the 
area.  He  stated  that  the  Vietnamese 
personnel  attached  to  his  unit  were  per- 
forming excellently  and  that  his  small 
Special  Forces  unit  was  finding  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  from  the  Viet- 
namese. Lieutenant  Jenkins  further 
told  us  that  we  were  12  kilometers  from 
the  Cambodian  border  and  approxi- 
mately 15  kilometers  from  the  heavy 
concentration  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  located  inside  the  Cambodian 
border. 

He  stated  that  on  March  14  his  com- 
pound received  45  rounds  of  enemy 
mortar  fire  which  inflicted  several 
casualties.  This  yoimg  lieutenant  fur- 
ther told  us  that  the  roads  in  his  area 
are  not  secure  and  that  any  convoy  pro- 
ceeding along  them  must  be  heavily  es- 
corted by  grround  and  air  cover. 

Lieutenant  Jenkins  told  us  of  the  dvlc 
actlOTi  program  being  carried  on  in  the 
area  by  the  Special  Forces  and  took  us  to 
visit  a  small  school  which  had  been  estab- 
lished In  a  nearby  Montagnard  village. 
We  visited  with  the  people  of  this  village 
and  exchanged  gifts  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Montagnard  tribe,  as  well  as  with  more 
than  300  CIDG— Vietnamese— troops 
serving  with  our  Special  Forces  imlt. 

At  12:05  p.m.  we  reboarded  the  hell- 
copter  for  a  flight  to  Plei  Me.  There  we 
were  met  by  Capt.  Lowell  M.  Scott.  U.S. 
Army,  commander  of  a  Special  Forces 
unit.  Captain  Scott  told  as  that  during 
the  past  few  days  In  an  operation  about  5 
miles  from  Plel  Me  he  had  lost  several  of 
his  Vietnamese,  as  well  as  Special  Forces, 
men  In  action  with  the  enemy.  He  fur- 
ther stated  they  had  undergone  severe 
mortar  Are  2  nights  prior  to  our  visit 
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and  that  civilian  casualties  had  been 
experienced  In  the  village  by  children. 
This  Special  Forces  officer  told  us  that 
the  villages  Immediately  west  of  his  com- 
mand post  were  completely  controlled  by 
the  Vietcong  and  that  those  villages  had 
been  supporting  the  enemy.  In  addition 
to  Vietcong  in  the  area,  he  stated  there 
was  a  North  Vietnam  Army  company 
operating  in  his  area. 

Captain  Scott  took  us  on  a  visit  to  the 
neighboring  Montagnard  village  and  to 
the  new  school  building  which  had  been 
recently  constructed  for  the  education  of 
the  primitive  children  of  the  area.  Our 
Special  Forces  contributed  materially  to 
the  building  of  this  structure  and  the 
Captain  expressed  great  pleasure  In  the 
progress  being  made  in  the  educational 
fleld. 

At  2  p.m.  we  departed  Plel  Me  approxi- 
mately 2  hours  behind  our  schedule.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
gunshlp  helicopters  which  had  escorted 
us  on  our  flight  to  Plel  Me.  Aa  it  re- 
turned to  Pleiku  for  fuel  it  experienced  a 
casualty  which  caused  it  to  go  down  In 
enemy  territory.  We  were  told  that  the 
pilots  and  crew  of  the  helicopter  had 
been  promptly  recovered  and  that  plans 
were  on  foot  for  recovery  of  the  aircraft. 
Due  to  the  absence  of  armed  escort  air- 
craft our  departure  was  not  cleared  until 
higher  military  authority  had  approved 
our  flight  to  our  next  stop  without  the 
benefit  of  gunshlp  coverage. 

At  2:25  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division  compound  at  Dragon 
Mountain  where  we  were  met  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  R. 
Peers,  UJS.  Army,  commanding  general, 
4th  Infantry  Division.  After  lunch  we 
were  briefed  by  Major  General  Peers  and 
members  of  his  staff.  The  general  told 
us  of  troop  movements,  tactical  proce- 
dures and  experiences,  enemy  strength. 
and  operations.  He  told  us,  particularly] 
of  a  new  antipersonnel  device  that  had 
been  developed  by  tl^^nemy  which  Is 
causing  a  large  number  of  personnel  in- 
juries and  deaths  in  his  area. 

General  Peers  reported  that  there  Is 
an  active  revolutionary  development  pro- 
gram In  his  area  of  authority  which  In- 
cludes the  building  of  schools,  spillways, 
roads,  and  Improvement  of  a^culturai 
methods  and  medical  care  procedures. 
He  states  that  this  civic  action  program 
Involves  about  250  to  750  Army  people 
per  day  or  5  percent  of  the  total  division 
strength.  General  Peers  appraises  this 
program  as  one  "which  gives  our  young 
men  a  terrific  thrust."  He  further  stated 
that  the  villages  were  doing  great  things 
for  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  our 
military  forces. 

Referring  to  his  own  enlisted  person- 
nel, the  General  stated: 

I  JuBt  have  to  take  my  hat  off  to  these  kids. 
They  are  having  a  tough  time  of  It  In  the 
jungles  but  they  are  just  wonderful.  I  am 
real  proud  of  them.    They  never  quit. 

At  3:45  pjn..  accompanied  by  General 
Peers,  we  boarded  a  helicopter  to  fly  to 
headquarters,  1st  Battalion.  12th  In- 
fantry, located  approximately  6  kilo- 
meters from  the  Cambodian  border  and 
west  of  Pleiku.  Here  we  were  met  at  4 :  30 
p.m.  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Jackson.  U.S. 
Army,  commander  of  the  1st  Brigade. 


where  we  were  briefed  under  a  tent  made 
of  a  suspended  camouflaged  type  para- 
chute.  He  and  other  officers  in  his  com- 
mand  told  us  of  their  operations  and  ex- 
periences  In  recent  days,  stating  that 
since  January  1967,  his  outfit  has  killed 
288  North  Vietnamese  Army  troops 
wounded  seven  of  them,  and  had  taken 
66  prisoners. 

At  5:30  p.m.  we  arrived  at  2d  Corps 
Headquarters,  Pleiku.  There  Brig  Gen 
Richard  M.  Lee.  U.8.  Army,  deputy  senior 
military  adviser,  met  us  and  escorted  lu 
to  his  headquarters  for  a  briefing.  Gen- 
eral Lee  stated  that  Pleiku  is  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  2d  Corps  Area  and  that  pres- 
sure Is  constantly  on  that  area  from  the 
enemy.  He  further  stated  that  the 
enemy  had  not  had  a  battalion  size  vic- 
tory in  that  area  for  more  than  1  Vz  years 
General  Lee  further  reported  that  the 
revolutionary  development  program  In 
that  area  was  going  much  better  this  year 
than  ever  before  because  of  the  coopera- 
tion between  our  military  people  and  the 
local  officials.  He  stated  that  all  of  the 
civic  action  programs  in  his  area  are  on 
course  except,  possibly,  in  one  province. 
It  Is  General  Lee's  opinion  that  the  flnai 
victory  will  be  won  through  revolutionary 
development. 

On  the  mlUtary  side.  General  Lee  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  we  must  have 
more  Vietnamese  forces  to  move  In  and 
hold  places  that  we  have  taken,  rather 
than  to  surrender  them  to  the  enemy 
after  we  have  defeated  him.  Both  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  Col.  Charles  A.  Cannon, 
US.  Army,  assistant  deputy  senior  ad- 
viser, were  strong  In  their  praise  of  the 
work  being  done  by  US.  military  person- 
nel at  the  subsector  level  In  various 
provinces  and  villages  In  the  area. 

At  6:30  p.m..  under  the  auspices  of 
General  Lee,  we  met  with  the  senior  of- 
ficers of  his  group  In  a  conference  prior 
to  dinner.  They  each  told  us  of  their 
role  in  the  effort  In  Vietnam  and  gave  us 
their  views  as  to  the  progress  we  are 
making. 

After  dinner  at  7  p.m.  we  had  a  confer- 
ence of  approximately  2  hours  in  which 
we  were  told  again  of  the  revolutionary 
development  program  and  its  acceptance 
by  the  Vietnamese  and  Montagnard  vil- 
lagers. 

At  9  pjn.  the  subcommittee  met  with 
Colonel  Magruder.  Inspector  general  in 
the  area,  for  a  discussion  of  the  question 
dealing  with  problems  created  by  mis- 
conduct of  U.S.  civilians  in  Vietnam. 

At  6  a.m,  on  March  31  we  had  our  final 
corvference  with  General  Lee  and  other 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  personnel 
prior  to  our  departure  for  Saigon. 

At  8  a.m.  we  departed  Pleiku  for  our 
flight  to  Saigon  where  we  had  an  ap- 
pointment at  11  a.m.  with  the  Minister 
of  Justice  of  Vietnam.  On  our  arrival 
at  the  MlrUstry  of  Justice  we  found  that 
the  MIrilster  of  Justice.  Hon.  Tran 
Minh  Tlet,  had  Invited  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Attorney  General  of  Vietnam  to  be 
present.  Also  present  with  our  subcom- 
mittee were  Col.  Edward  W.  Haughney. 
UJ3.  Army,  MACV.  staff  Judge  advocate, 
and  U.S.  Consul  Robert  A.  Lewis. 

We  discussed  in  a  very  frank  way  the 
problem  of  the  exercise  of  U.S.  military 
jurisdiction  over  UJS.  civilians  In  Vlet- 
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nam  and  received  with  Interest  the  views 
of  these  high  officials  of  the  Republic. 

We  expressed  the  hope  that  every  con- 
sideration would  be  given  by  the  Viet- 
namese Govermnent  to  the  U.S.  civilian 
prisoners  now  being  held.  The  Minister 
assured  us  that  every  consideration 
srould  be  given  to  these  men  and  that  we 
could  be  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
mistreatment  of  American  prisoners  by 
his  government. 

While  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice  a 
demonstration  was  ensulrig  in  the  streets 
outside  the  Ministry  by  a  youth  group 
opposing  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
Vietnamese  Constitution  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

We  were  told  that  the  demonstrators 
were  protesting  the  absence  of  a  refer- 
ence to  a  supreme  being  In  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  the  Republic. 

At  1  pin.  we  were  the  luncheon  guests 
of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  at 
his  residence.  Also  present  from  the 
American  Embassy  were  Ambassador 
William  Porter,  Consul  Robert  A.  Lewis. 
and  JUSPAO  Director  Jerry  Zorthian. 
Ambassador  Lodge  told  us  of  the  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. He  a^so  gave  us  a  brief  r^um^ 
of  the  new  Vietnamese  Constitution.  He 
stated  that  one  of  the  key  provisions  In 
the  Constitution  was  that  the  legislative 
assembly  could  override  an  executive 
veto  of  legislation  by  a  simple  majority 
vote.  He  further  pointed  out  that  an 
inspectorate  was  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  full  authority  to  proceed 
with  criminal  proceedings  against  any 
public  official  engaging  In  corrupt  prac- 
tices. 

The  Ambassador  further  advised  that 
this  new  Constitution  contained  the  basic 
constitutional  rights  against  self-incrim- 
ination, provided  for  jury  trial,  and  had 
excellent  election  provisions.  He  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  it  is  basically 
an  excellent  Constitution. 

At  3  pjn.  we  left  the  Embassy  resi- 
dence for  a  tour  of  several  points  In  the 
Saigon  area.  We  were  shown  scenes  of 
Vietcong  activity  which  had  inflicted 
great  property  damage  and  personal  in- 
jury upon  the  citizenship. 

Upon  returning  to  our  hotel  later  in 
the  afternoon  we  met  with  Col.  Edward 
W.  Haughney.  U.S.  Army.  MACV.  staff 
Judge  advocate,  for  further  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  military  jurisdiction 
over  U.S.  civilians.  He  discussed  with 
us  certain  classified  and  confidential  ma- 
terial, and  we  gave  him  the  benefit  of 
material  that  we  had  collected  during 
our  stay  in  Vietnam. 

Also  with  us  at  the  time  was  U.8.  Con- 
sul Robert  A.  Lewis,  who  gave  us  a  writ- 
ten r6sum6  of  the  situation  of  the  VS. 
civilian  prisoners  presently  Incarcerated 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Lewis  also  provided  us 
with  a  brief  r^sum^  of  important  facts 
relating  to  the  problem  confronted  by 
our  U.S.  leaders  as  a  result  of  improper 
activities  by  a  few  American  civilians. 

At  8  pjn.  we  were  dltmer  guests  of 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  U.S. 
Army  commanding  general,  MAC,  at  his 
residence  In  Saigon.  General  Westmore- 
land had  Invited  approximately  25  jun- 
ior officers  of  all  branches  of  the  military 
services  to  Join  us  for  dinner  and  ex- 
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pressed  the  view  that  we  might  find  it 
helpful  to  talk  to  them  rather  than  to 
the  higher  echelon  officers  In  his  com- 
mand. We  found  the  Interchange  of 
idesis  with  General  Westmoreland  and 
these  officers  to  be  very  Interesting  and 
stimulating  and  felt  that  It  contributed 
much  to  our  overall  study. 

At  7  ajn.  on  April  1  we  were  joined 
by  U.S.  Consul  Robert  A.  Lewis  for  break- 
fast and  for  our  final  conference. 

At  8:30  ajn.  we  departed  Saigon  for 
a  flight  to  Bangkok,  Thailand,  where 
we  arrived  at  9:30  a.m.  Immediately 
upon  our  arrival  in  Bangkok  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  U.S.  Embassy  for  a  con- 
ference with  Ambassador  Graham  Mar- 
tin, who  serves  as  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive on  the  SEATO  Council.  Ambassa- 
dor Martin  outlined  his  views  on  the 
question  of  exercise  of  military  Jurisdic- 
tion over  civilians  In  a  very  lucid  manner 
during  the  3V2-hour  conference  that  we 
had  with  him.  He  requested  that  no 
final  action  be  taken  by  our  subcommit- 
tee until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  us  further  at  a 
meeting  In  Washington  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

After  leaving  the  U.S.  Etabassy  we 
visited  the  Army  fleld  hospital  In  Bang- 
kok, where  we  were  impressed  with  the 
performance  by  the  staff  of  that  hospital 
in  providing  adequate  medlcsd  care  for 
Americans  in  the  Bangkok  area. 

At  7  ajn.  on  April  2  we  left  Bangkok 
for  a  flight  to  Taipei.  We  arrived  at 
Taipei  at  5:30  p.m.,  where  we  were  met 
by  Vice  Adm.  William  E.  Gentner,  Jr., 
U.S.  Navy  commander,  United  States- 
Taiwan  Defense  Command;  Mr.  Paul  M. 
Miller,  U.S.  consul;  and  Lt.  John  S. 
Moxon,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  flag  aide  to 
the  commander,  USTDC. 

At  7:30  p.m.  we  were  dinner  guests  of 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  Jen-chao  Hsleh,  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Yuan  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  head  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Among  the  guests  at 
this  dirmer  were  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  a  representative  of 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  an- 
other member  of  the  Legislative  Yuan, 
U.S.  Consul  Miller,  Lt.  John  S.  Moxon, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  «md  others. 

This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
views  of  these  officials  of  the  Republic 
of  China  as  to  the  possible  effect  the 
exercise  of  military  jurisdiction  over  U.S. 
civilians  in  Vietnam  would  have  in  south- 
east Asia  generally.  Their  views  were 
very  readily  given  and  will  be  of  value 
to  the  subcommittee  In  making  Its  final 
determination. 

At  10:45  a.m.  on  April  3  we  were  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States-Taiwan  De- 
fense Command  Headquarters,  where 
Vice  Admiral  Gentner  gave  us  his  views 
on  the  question  which  we  were  studying. 
He  further  briefed  us  on  the  situation 
in  Taiwan  at  the  moment  and  assured  us 
things  were  going  well  with  us  in  our  re- 
lationships with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

At  11 :30  ajn.  we  had  a  conference  with 
Ambassador  Walter  P.  McConnaughey 
and  U.S.  Consul  Paul  M.  Miller.  They 
gave  us  their  views  on  the  issue  which 
we  were  studying.  Each  of  them  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  since  a  status  of 


forces  agreement  applies  in  Taiwan  there 
are  no  problems  of  the  nature  that  are 
being  experienced  with  X3S.  civilians  in 
Vietnam. 

At  12:30  pjn.,  we  visited  with  Miss 
Lillian  Ross,  budget  and  fiscal  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  Consul  Miller. 
She  gave  us  information  as  to  the  UjS. 
operations  through  the  Embassy  at  Tai- 
wan. 

At  7  p.m.  we  were  dinner  guests  of  Vice 
Adm.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Gentner  at 
their  residence,  where  we  were  to  meet 
four  of  the  top  level  officials  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  together  with  UB.  mili- 
tary leaders  in  the  Taiwsm  area.  We 
were  able  to  exchange  views  with  these 
gentlemen  and  to  get  an  expression  from 
them  upon  the  issues  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

At  9:45  ajn.  on  April  4  we  boarded  a 
Chinese  Air  Force  plane  for  a  fiight  to 
Quemoy  Islands — ^B:inmen.  The  plane 
was  filled  to  capacity  with  military  pas- 
sengers, many  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  U.S.  forces  assigned  to  Vietnam  who 
were  In  Taiwan  for  rest  and  recreation. 

At  11 :  30  a.m.  we  arrived  at  the  Klnmen 
Defense  Conunand,  where  we  were 
greeted  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lu  Fu-Ning,  deputy 
commanding  general,  Kirunen  Defense 
Commsmd,  and  Col.  Harold  R.  Kressin, 
U.S.  Army  chief  of  MAAG,  Kirmien,  and 
others.  We  boarded  a  bus  for  a  tour  of 
Kinmen  where  we  were  given  complete 
briefings.  We  visited  a  tank  tunnel. 
Atlas  Hall,  the  Psychological  War  Center, 
Ma-shan,  Strongpoint  133,  Kinmen  City 
and  schools,  and  Ku-kang  Lake. 

General  Lu  presented  us  with  me- 
mentoes of  our  visit  and  gave  us  a  most 
Interesting  and  edifying  report  on  prog- 
ress made  by  his  forces  In  meeting  the 
chsillenge  of  the  Red  Chinese  enemy. 

At  3  pjn.  we  departed  Quemoy — Kin- 
men— for  the  return  flight  to  Taipal. 
Ui>on  arrival  there  we  were  advised  by 
our  Embassy  that  an  appointment  had 
been  made  for  me  to  visit  with  President 
and  Mrs.  Chiang  Kai-shek  <hi  the  follow- 
ing day  at  3  p.m.  Even  though  this  In- 
volved a  rescheduling  of  our  departure, 
I  happily  accepted  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

At  7  pjn.  we  were  guests  at  a  Chinese 
dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel  with  several 
Chinese  friends  where  we  had  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  as  to  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

At  9  a.m.  on  April  5  Mrs.  Grace  T.  K. 
Tao,  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs. 
Republic  of  China,  took  us  on  a  tour 
of  handicraft  and  local  product  exhibits 
which  have  resulted  from  efforts  by  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  to  encour- 
age participation  in  handicrafts  by  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  of  China. 

After  this  tour  we  returned  to  the 
hotel  at  10  a.m.  where  we  were  met  by 
Chinese  military  persoimel  and  taken  to 
a  handicraft  shop  being  operated  by  the 
wives  of  Chinese  military  officers.  We 
were  very  much  impressed  with  this  vol- 
imtary  function  of  the  military  wives  in 
their  program  of  self-help. 

At  12:30  p.m.  we  were  luncheon  guests 
of  AmbEissador  McConnaughey  at  the 
Embassy  residence.  The  Ambassador 
had  invited  several  high  officials  of  the 
Govenunent  of  China,  as  well  as  Amer- 
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lean  officials  In  our  Embassy,   to  join 
us  for  this  luncheon. 

Here  we  discussed  the  operation  of  the 
status  of  forces  agreement  in  Taiwan 
and  other  phases  of  our  mission.    These 
gentlemen  gave  us  the  benefit  of  their 
views  very  readily,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
tt»ey  will  contribute  materially   to   the 
flni4  decision  made  by  the  subcommittee. 
At  2:15  pjn.  I  left  the  residence  of 
Ambassador  McConnaughey  to  meet  Dr. 
Fredrick  P.  Chien,  Ph.  D.,  deputy  direc- 
tor. North  American  Department,  Min- 
istry  of    Foreign   Affairs,    Republic   of 
China,    Dr.  Chien  drove  me  to  the  offi- 
cial residence  of  President  and  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  for  an  audience  with 
these   two   outstanding    world   citizens. 
For  an  hour  and  35  minutes  we  had  a 
very  frank  interchange  of  thoughts  with 
President  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
as  to  the  XJB.  situation  in  southeast  Asia 
and  our  ideas  as  to  steps  that  should  be 
taken.    This  was  a  very  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  views  of  these  world 
leaders  on  many  matters  which  were  be- 
yond  tile  scope   of   our  subcommittee 
study. 

At  4:05  pan.  I  left  the  residence  of 
President  and  Madame  Chiang  with  Dr. 
Chien  for  the  Taipei  Airport,  where  we 
departed  at  6:15  pjn.  on  April  5. 

At  6:15  ajn.  on  April  6  we  arrived  at 
DuUes  International  Airport,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  after  our  flight  from  Taipei 
to  the  Nation's  Capital. 


TOOiUtaB 

On  the  basis  of  the  opportunities  this 
mission  gave  me  to  observe  conditions 
in  southeast  Asia,  I  feel  that  the  follow- 
ing findings  are  warranted: 

First.  Our  U.S.  military  and; civilian 
leaders  throughout  southeast  Asia  are 
performing  their  duties  In  an  exemplary 
and  commendable  manner. 

Second.  The  morale  of  our  American 
forces  In  Vietnam  and  all  of  southeast 
Asia  is  extremely  high. 

Third.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  U.S.  civilians  accompanying  the  mil- 
itary forces  in  Vietnam  and  throughout 
southeast  Asia  reflect  credit  upon  our 
coimtry.  There  are,  however,  a  few  UJS. 
civilians  accompanying  our  forces  who 
are  doing  Injury  to  our  Image  by  their 
misconduct. 

Fourth.  The  revolutionary  develop- 
ment or  dvlc  action  programs  now  being 
carried  on  imder  the  auspices  of  UJ3. 
military  and  civilian  agencies  are  con- 
tributing greatly  to  our  goal  of  an  ulti- 
mate military  victory  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  society  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  The  medical  services  being  pro- 
vided to  our  troops  and  civilians  in  Viet- 
nam are  ttie  finest  ever  afforded  to  a 
theater  of  military  operations  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

Sixth.  Many  of  our  military  leaders  In 
Vietnam  feel  that  additional  forces  must 
be  committed  In  order  to  secure  areas 
which  theretofore  have  been  successfully 
taken  from  the  enemy. 

Seventh.  The  military  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  have  the 
benefit  of  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  and 
and  along  supply  routes  in  other  areas 
outside  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Sig- 
nificant military  advantages  accrue  to 


these  enemies  of  freedom  by  virtue  of 
their  present  exemption  from  attack  at 
such  points  and  places. 

Eighth.  Ill-advised  statements,  dem- 
onstrations, and  riots  in  the  United 
States  are  clearly  causing  the  enemy  to 
mi^udge  the  American  will  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Ninth.  In  establishing  policies  affect- 
ing Vietnam,  the  probable  reacUon  of 
people  throughout  southeast  Asia  Is  an 
important  factor  which  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

BECOMMENOATIONS 

Based  upon  my  observations  and  study 
on  conditions  in  Vietnam  and  the  other 
portions  of  southeast  Asia  by  our  sub- 
committee, I  recommend : 

First.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  give  full 
support  to  our  military  and  civilian  lead- 
ers in  every  possible  way  as  they  perform 
their  duties  and  accomplish  their  mis- 
sion. 

Second.  That  the  American  people 
should  individually  and  collectively  en- 
courage all  of  our  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  ia  the  performance  of  their  duty 
in  order  that  the  present  high  morale 
found  In  Vietnam  not  be  diminished 

Third.  That  U.S.  civilians  employed 
In  Vietnam  and  accompanying  our  mili- 
tary forces  be  given  fuU  instructions  as 
to  their  responsibilities  as  foreign  visi- 
tors upon  the  sovereign  soil  of  a  foreign 
naUon.  That  the  executive  brandies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Con- 
gress seriously  consider  effective  means 
to  guarantee  punishment  for  those  few 
U.S.  civUlans  in  Vietnam  who  reflect  un- 
favorably upon  our  nation  by  criminal 
conduct. 

Fourth.  That  the  revolutionary  de- 
velopment and  civic  action  programs 
now  being  executed  under  the  auspices 
of  U.S.  mihtary  and  civilian  agencies 
continue  to  be  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  Vietnamese 
cltl3en  In  the  areas  of  education,  health 
and  sanitation  since  these  programs  are 
effective  in  the  development  of  a  desire 
for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Viet- 
namese citizenship. 

Fifth.  That  every  reasonable  effort 
be  taken  to  sustain  the  high  level  of 
medical  services  being  rendered  to  our 
troops  and  civilians  In  Vietnam-  that 
the  voluntary  programs  of  medical  so- 
cieties and  charitable  organizations  ex- 
tending medical  services  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  be  strongly  supported  and 
encouraged. 

Sixth.  That  any  requests  by  our  mili- 
tary leadership  in  Vietnam  for  addlUonal 
forces  be  considered  favor^ly. 

Seventh.  That  the  level  of  attacks 
upon  presently  existing  sanctuaries  and 
supply  lines,  both  within  and  without 
Vietnam,  be  accelerated  hi  order  that 
ultimate  military  victory  can  be  won  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Eighth.  That  all  Americans,  Includ- 
ing public  officials,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right  of  free  expression,  be  cautious 
in  their  conduct  and  statements  which 
may  cause  the  enemy  to  miscalculate 
the  American  will  to  win  ultimate  mili- 
tary victory. 

Ninth.  That  in  the  formulation  of 
any  broad  policies  in  the  southeast  Asia 
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area,  particularly  in  South  Vietnam 
there  should  first  be  fuU  consultation 
with  other  southeast  Asian  nation 
friendly  to  our  cause. 


TWO       ADDITTGNAL       NEWSPAPER 
ITEMS   WHICH  ATTEST  TO  CAL 
CULATED  EFFORT  OF  SECRETARY 
OF    DEFENSE    TO    DESTROY   THE 
MORALE  OF  OUR  SERVICEMEN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagcon- 
NXRl  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  two 
additional  items  have  appeared  In  Wash- 
ington newspapers  In  recent  days  that 
attest  to  the  calculated  effort  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  destroy  the  morale 
of  our  servicemen.  The  most  recent 
items  appeared  in  tliis  morning's  Port 
and  yesterday's  Star,  announcing  that 
three  Air  Force  officers  in  Vietnam  have 
been  fined  and  grounded  for  the  ac- 
cidental bombing  of  a  friendly  village 
even  though  the  special  board  of  Inquiry 
admitted  that  the  planes  had  faulty 
navigational  equipment. 

"ITie  consequences  of  this  punishment 
extend  far  beyond  the  fate  of  these  three 
officers,  though  I  do  not  minimize  in  any 
degree  the  harm  that  has  been  done 
them.  The  end  result  of  such  actions  as 
this,  which  must  be  omsldered.  Is  what 
effect  It  will  have  upon  the  morale  and 
military  effectiveness  of  every  man  In 
the  armed  services.  How  can  these  men 
we  have  armed  and  sent  into  combat 
possibly  do  the  Job  assigned  to  them  and 
protect  themselves  if  the  specter  of  de- 
motion, fines,  and  possibly  Imprisonment 
face  them  If  they  mistakenly  flre  upon 
the  wrong  target. 

In  the  eternal  jungle  of  Vietnam,  there 
Is  no  human  way,  no  way  even  for  a  com- 
puter, to  distinguish  absolutely  between 
friend  and  foe.  Tliere  is  no  way  errors 
can  be  avoided.  They  are  regrettable; 
certainly  the  strafing  of  the  friendly  vil- 
lage in  this  Instance  was  a  tragedy.  But 
punishing  the  men  who  were  trying  to 
carry  out  their  orders,  equipped  with 
faulty  navigational  equipment,  does  not 
help  the  situation.  To  the  contrary,  It 
undermines  every  serviceman  in  battle. 

Not  satisfied  with  tying  the  hands  of 
our  servicemen  by  numberless  decrees 
which  have  the  effect  of  aiding  the 
enemy,  the  Secretary  has  now  added 
what  may  be  the  ultimate:  punishment 
If  a  serviceman  commits  a  hiunan  error. 
Trying  to  fight  a  determined,  ruthless 
enemy  under  these  conditions  is  In- 
tolerable. 

The  second  item  concerns  an  edict 
from  the  Pentagon  which  I  forecast  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  ordering  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  officers  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  forelng  apartment 
owners  and  operators  to  Integrate  their 
facilities.  This  intrusion  Into  civilian 
affairs  on  the  part  of  the  mUltary  Is 
without  any  direction  or  sanction  of  any 
law  ever  passed  by  this  Congress.  This 
meddling  Into  the  personal  life  of  mili- 
tary personnel  must  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Secretary  needs  to  be  reminded 
by  this  body  and  reminded  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  we  have  never  passed 
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an  open-housing  law,  but  ha\fi,  to  the 
contrary,  specifically  rejected  it.  This 
latest  order  lays  the  groundwork  for  a 
iollowup  order  that  is  inevitable,  that  no 
lerviceman  will  live  in  any  apartment 
or  housing  development  that  Is  not  in- 
tegrated to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary.  The  private  life  of  the  serv- 
ice family  off  the  base  Is  noxie  of  the 
Secretary's  business. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  said 
when  I  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  he  was  preparing  to  issue 
this  edict.  That  we  are  apparently  stuck 
with  this  man  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  member  of 
the  armed  services  has  any  confidence  in 
his  ability  or  his  judgment.  I  am  yet  to 
talk  to  the  first  airman,  soldier,  or  sailor, 
either  enlisted  or  officer,  who  in  private 
conversation  has  a  word  of  praise  for 
this  man.  He  has  organized  the  upper 
echelon  of  the  military  into  a  Gestapo, 
terrorized  his  chief  assistants  Into  abject 
agreement  with  any  policy  he  proposes, 
summarily  fired  anyone  who  disagrees 
with  him  and  in  all  of  this,  is  turning 
the  military  service  into  a  shambles. 

I  do  not  know  what  It  takes,  gentle- 
men, to  arouse  this  body  to  do  some- 
thing about  him,  but  I  speak  to  you 
today  with  the  voice  of  doom.  If  we  do 
not  curb  this  man  and  do  It  soon,  we 
are  going  to  destroy  the  professional 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  serv- 
ices cannot  stand  this  meddling,  this 
incompetence,  this  bumbling  much  long- 
er.   The  Nation  can  stand  it  even  less. 

The  two  Items  I  have  mentioned 
Mow: 

Ofzn  Housino  Neak  Basks  Is  Pushzd  bt 
pxntaoon 

Washington  will  become  the  fcxsal  point 
for  a  new  effort  by  the  Pentagon  to  desegre- 
gate oB-base  bousing  for  miUtary  penonnel 
throughout  the  country. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrui  R. 
Vance  yesterday  announced  a  Defense  De- 
partment project  to  reduce  "the  Incidence  of 
housing  dUcrUnlnatlon  within  the  civilian 
community"  becauae  h«  said  It  ta  harmful 
to  the  "welfare,  morale  .  .  .  and  military 
eflecUvenees"  of  servicemen  who  come  from 
minority  groups. 

Vance  did  not  speclflclally  mention  Ne- 
groes In  hU  four-page-dlrectlve  to  base  com- 
manders aroimd  the  Nation.  But  bis  mem- 
orandum was  considered  an  answer  to  the 
demands  of  various  civil  rights  groups  for 
«iual  housing  opportunltlea  for  Negro  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces. 

Charles  Jones,  president  of  the  Action  Co- 
ordinating Committee  to  End  Segregation  in 
the  Suburbs  (ACCESS),  said  Vance's  an- 
nouncement "represents  a  giant  step  In 
terms  of  the  Defense  Department's  previous 
performance,  but  a  tiny  step  in  terms  of 
what  Its  performance  should  be." 

Vance  ordered  military  conunanders  of 
bases  with  more  than  600  men  to  conduct  a 
census  of  all  nearby  rental  housing  to  deter- 
mine, among  other  things,  how  many  land- 
lords continue  to  discriminate  against  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  because  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  country  of  national  origin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pentagon  created 
»  four-man  Housing  Equal  Opportunity 
Board  to  oversee  the  census  and  "assure  top- 
level  attention"  to  the  program.  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary  for  Manpower  Thomas 
Morris  and  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  will  make  up  the  board. 

Vance  also  announced  that  he  will  soon 
appoint  a  top-level  official  to  establish  a 
housing  referral  service  In  the  Waahlngt<»i 
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area  that  will  be  a  model  program  for  com- 
manders to  follow. 

The  Washington  coordinator  wUl  be 
ordered  to: 

Arrange  for  personalized  assistance  to 
military  families  In  this  area  who  require 
help  In  locating  suitable  off-base  housing. 

Work  with  and  through  base  commanders 
in  this  area  to  obtain  community  support 
and  affirmative  action  from  governmental  of- 
ficials, leading  citizens,  realty  operators  and 
civic,  religious  and  other  groups  to  assure 
equal  opportunity  In  off-base  housing  fCH- 
military  famUles. 

Information  on  the  experience  gained  In 
the  Washington  program  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  commanders,  Vance  said. 

Housing  fadUtlee  to  be  surveyed  wlU  be 
apartment  bouses,  bousing  developments 
and  trailer  courts  consisting  of  five  or  more 
rental  units  "within  normal  ccmunutlng  dis- 
tance" of  a  base. 

Threk  U.S.  OmcERS  Punishbo  tor  Vbt 
Bombing  Bxbob 

Saigon,  April  12. — Three  VS.  Air  Force 
officers  today  were  fined  and  grounded  for 
carelessness  that  resulted  In  the  bombing  of 
a  friendly  village,  killing  about  100  women 
and  children  and  wounding  175  others. 

A  special  board  of  Inquiry  also  said  faulty 
navigational  equipment  aboard  the  two- 
man  Jeta  were  partly  to  blame. 

The  board  tavestlgated  fo»ir  officers  who 
flew  the  two  F4C  Phantom  Jets  that  bombed 
and  strafed  the  Montagnard  village  of  Lang- 
vel  and  a  nearby  U.S.  Special  Forces  camp 
last  March  2. 

While  ruling  the  Incident  accidental,  the 
board  found  three  gvillty  of  carelessness, 
ordered  half  their  pay  forfeited  for  up  to 
two  months  and  grounded  them  untU  an- 
other board  approve  of  their  ability  to  fly 
again.    The  fourth   officer   was   cleared. 

Names  of  the  airmen  were  withheld  pend- 
ing an  appeal. 

The  Langvel  Incident  was  the  worst  case 
of  mistaken  bombing  In  the  war. 

American  Special  Forces  Capt.  John  J. 
Duffy  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  a  witness  of  the 
bombing,  said  he  watched  two  delta-vrlng 
jets  swoop  toward  the  peaceful  village.  Jets 
often  flew  over  Langvel  from  Laos,  only  two 
miles  away. 

As  Duffy  watched,  the  lead  plane  wiggled 
Its  wing  In  the  pilot's  gesture  of  recognition. 

Then  It  opened  flre  with  Its  30mm  can- 
non, and  thus  began  the  destruction  of  70 
per  cent  of  the  vUlage  of  3000  Montagnards. 
For  35  minutes  the  two  planes  bombed  and 
strafed,  while  Duffy  and  his  green  berets 
huddled  In  bunkers  amd  the  villagers  sought 
hiding  places. 

"Bodies  were  all  over  the  place."  Duffy  said. 
"Many  people  were  In  bunkers  and  when 
the  village  started  burning,  they  suffocated." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Mat  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  April 
17  through  April  26,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania,  for  15 
minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania) 
to  address  the  House,  revise  and  extend 


their  remarks  and  ihclude  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zwach,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  17. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KupFERMAN,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  April  26. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
AprU  19. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Whixener,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extMid  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ashmore. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Rarick. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  17,  1967,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE       COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

651.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  to  authorize 
User  charges  for  certain  services  performed 
thereunder  by  the  Department  of  AgrlctU- 
ture,  and  tat  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture. 

653.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1401a  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjust- 
ments of  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  of 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  reflect  changes  In  the  consumer 
price  Index;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  International  Claims 
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Settlement  Act  of  1849,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
clalDU  of  American  nationals,  and  for  other 
piirpoBes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  appropriation  for  the 
contribution  by  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Publication  of  Cxistoms  Tariffs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means. 


April  13,  1967  I  April  13,  1967 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  ApprofMia- 
tlona.  nn.  8569.  A  biU  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  other  acUvitiea  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  190). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CKT.T.KR :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
SM.  2508.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  sub- 
sequent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  191) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNtlNZIO: 
HJl.  8486.  A    bUl    to   reqiiire   aU    Insored 
bcuiks  to  clear  checks  at  par;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ttnniring  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BINQHAM: 
HJl.  8487.  A   bill   to  amend   the   IntertuU 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  require  the  owner 
of  any  residential  structure  to  comply  with 
local  housing  codes  as  a  condition  of  the 
allowance  of  a  depreciation  deduction  with 
respect  to  such  structure;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  8488.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  in  the  year  1976  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  8489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  Its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS : 
HJl.  8490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  declaratory 
Judgment  procedures  in  cases  Involving  re- 
fusal of  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce  papers 
before  congressional  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8491.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt citations  in  the  case  of  witnesses 
before  congressional  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO : 
HJi.  8492.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934   by  extending  and  im- 
proving  the    provisions    thereof   relating    to 
grants  for  construction  of  educaUonal  tele- 


vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  In  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities, by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  assist  in  establishing  innovative 
educational  programs,  to  facUltate  educa- 
tional program  availability,  and  to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties; and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study 
of  instructional  television  and  radio;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  8493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  U.S.  cities  for  a  portion 
of  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
entertainment  of  foreign  ofllclals  and  for 
unusual  expenses  incurred  In  providing  pro- 
tection to  the  United  Nations  and  delegates 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aifairs. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HJt.  8494.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1310  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1962, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8496.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  acquisition  of 
career  status  by  certain  individuals  serving 
in  positions  in  the  competitive  service  under 
temporary  appointments  pending  establish- 
ment of  registers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
HJl.  8496.  A    bill    to   regulate    imports    of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8497.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8498.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
aimual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  sufferlixg  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  8499.  A  blU  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releases 
of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  in 
oceangoing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  8500.  A  bin  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  Federal  and  State  jiu-y  selection  and 
service,  to  provide  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory employment  and  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  for  other  ptu-posea:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  8501.  A  bill  declaring  October   12   to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJl.  8502.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Aot  to  increase  the  amotut 
of  the  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
to  raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  such  benefits,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to 
widows,  to  eliminate  the  retirement  test, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  under 
the  medical  insurance  program,  to  provide 
for  contributions  to  the  social  security  trust 
fimds  from  the  general  reveniies,  to  other- 
wise extend  and  improve  the  old-age,  sur- 
vlvcH^,  and  disability  Insurance  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSK3: 
HJl.  8503.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.RAIUSBACK: 

HJl.  8604.  A  WU  to  amend  title  n  of  th. 
Social  Sec\irlty  Act  to  permit  States,  uih1« 
Federal-Stete  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employeej 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  bv 
the  Insurance  system  establUhed  by  mch 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 
ByMr.  REIFEL: 

HJl.  8606.  A  bill  to  include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotu 
Imposed  on  the  importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  reduce  the  p«. 
centage  applied  to  certain  aggregate  quaoi 
Uty  estimations  used.  In  part,  to  determine 
such  quotas  from  110  percent  to  100  percent' 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER : 

HJl.  8606.  A  bUl  to  bring  certain  holders 
of  star  route  and  other  contracts  for  the 
carrying  of  mail  within  the  piirview  erf  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  PedenU 
Employees'  Group  Ufe  Insurance  Act  of 
1954,  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959,  and  for  other  purpoa«« 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvii 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  8807.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  womsn 
need  not  have  been  married  to  a  man  for  any 
portlcuUr  period  of  time  prior  to  his  death 
In  order  to  qualify  as  his  widow  for  benefit 
purposes  If  he  was  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  drawing  combat  pay  when  be  died;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WOLFF: 

HJl.  8608.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  poel- 
tions   in    the   postal   field   service,   and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  8509.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Wan 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  8610.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  SUte 
veterans"  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  8611.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr  DENNEY: 

H.R.  8612.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
highways  extending  from  Laredo.  Tex.,  to  the 
point  where  United  States  Highway  81  crosses 
the  twrder  between  North  Dakota  and  Can- 
ada shall  be  known  collectively  as  the  Pm 
American  Highway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  8613.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  continued 
operation,  to  expand  summer  camp  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantage  children,  and  tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  8614.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quartett 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

H.R.  8515.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  um 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturt>ance.  to  permit  State  au- 
thorities to  seek  Injunctive  relief  from  such 
acts  in  Federal  courts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  DUIiSKI: 
H.R.  8516.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
political   influence   in   the   appointment   of 
postmasters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HR.  8517.  A    bill    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  8518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  (1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  ipouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8619.  A  bill  to  provide  a  stirvivorshlp 
annuity  for  widows  of  recipients  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  5, 
1937:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  8520.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of 
UJS.  conmilssioner.  to  establish  in  place 
thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Goveriunent  the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  8521.  A  bill  to  amend  section  822  of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
requirement  of  any  further  declaration  or 
statement  from  the  applicant  beyond  the 
applicant's  statement  under  oath  of  inability 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary  non- 
service-connected  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.8S22.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  1 1 

ByMr.  GUDE:  || 

HJl.  8523.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  ccxnpre- 
henslve  program  for  the  care  and  control  of 
alcoholism;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HARRISON: 
HJl.  8524.  A  bill  to  Include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
Imposed  on  the  Importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  reduce  the  per- 
cenuge  applied  to  certain  aggregate  quantity 
estimations  used.  In  part,  to  determine  such 
quotas  from  110  percent  to  100  percent;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H  R  8525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  ot^l963:    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJl.  8526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.8527.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR.  8528.  A  bill  to  an:kend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H.R.  8529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1M9  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  volunteer  firefighting  organizations 
and  volunteer  rescue  squads,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  8530.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  tiie  amortization  of  such  cost  within 


a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.R.8&31.  A   bill   to   regiUate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

HJl.  8532.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  implementing  State  programs  fw  youth 
camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  8533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

HJl.  8534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an 
older  Americans  conununity  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8535.  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 

HJl.  8636.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  fiag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

HJl.  8537.  A  bUl   to   regiUate   imports   of 
nollk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

HJl.  8538.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22. 1928  (45  Stat.  702) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  581h),  relating 
to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculttu'e. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8539.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cor- 
poration counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  represent  plaintiffs  in  actions  brought 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce  duties 
of  support:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  8540.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8541.  A  bUI  to  Insure  that  pubUc 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are 
so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

H.R.  8542.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MKSKILL: 

H.R.  8543.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  fiag;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8544.  A   bill   to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  8545.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  contracting  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  the  transportation  of  mall,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  8546.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
War  n  and  Koreah  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  8547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  8548.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 


Act  to  require  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  controlling  interest,  through  the  owner- 
ship of  securities  or  in  any  other  manner, 
of  any  person  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  8550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 

HJl.  8551.  A  bill  to  determine  the  claims  of 
certain  prisoners  of  war  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  the  event  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  such  claims;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

HJl.  8552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase,  for  1968 
and  1969,  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  from  $600  to  $800.  and  to 
provide  that  for  taxable  years  beginning  af- 
ter 1969  such  exemptions  shall  be  $1,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

HJl.  8553.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Postmsister  General  to  enter  Into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  8554.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  PostmastM'  General  to  enter  into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

HJl.  8555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  stmuner  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.R.  8556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By.  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  8557.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

HJl.  8558.  A  bUl  to  provide  tar  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  vaca- 
tion i>eriod,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  8559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.R.  8560.  A  bUl   to   provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  8561.  A    biU   to   provide   for   the   ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  8562.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.8663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 

HR,  8664.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  rawiN: 
H  R.  86«6.  A   bin   to   provide   for  the   ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
OcHiunlttee  on  Riilea. 

By  Mr.  MOORHSAO: 
H.R.856e.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the   ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  REBS: 
HJi.85fl7.  A   wn   to   provide  for  the   ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJt.  8668.  A  wn   to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  va- 
cation period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  NATCHBR: 
HJl.  8569.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  agalnat  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H  Jl.  8670.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
socUl  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  In  determining  ellgl- 
bUlty  for  pensions  under  that  tlUe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mi.    BROYHILL   of   Virginia    (by 
request) : 
H.R.  8671.  A    bill   to   provide   for   the   tax 
treatment  of  certain  gifts  to  charities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJi.  8672.  A    WU    to    amend    the    Mineral 
Leasing  Act  with  respect  to  Umltatlons  on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  raU- 
roads;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Ii4r.  WILLIAM  D.  JORD: 
HJi.8573.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8674.  A  bin  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HECHLKR  of  West  Virginia: 
H.B.  8675.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Included 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H  Jl.  8676.  A  blU  to  amend  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  contracting  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract  for  the  transportation   of  mall,   and 
for  other  pvirpoees;    to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOLET: 
HJi.8577.  A   bin   to   direct   the   SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a  reserve  of  silver 


for  national  defense  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJt.  8678.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tenneseee: 
HJt.  8679.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  from  charging  fees  In  connec- 
tion with  permits  for  certain  floating  facili- 
ties;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H Jl.  8680.  A  bin  to  convey  certain  land  to 
the  Squazln  Island  Tribe  of  Indians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  in.  McMillan  (by  request) : 
HJl.  8581.  A    bUl    to    amend    section    11- 
341(b)    of  the   District   of  Columbia    Code 
which  relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  re- 
ports of  the  opinions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

HJl.  8882.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
Utle  11  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Code  to 
Increase  the  number  of  associate  Judges  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
HJ.  Rss.  604.  Joint  resolution  authorUlng 
the  continued  shipment  of  the  Rand  anti- 
cancer  vaccine   In   interstate   commerce   In 
order  to  Insure  the  continued  avallablUty  of 
such  vaccine  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
who  were  treated  with  tu<M  drug  on  m-  be- 
fore March  2,    1967;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
HJ.  Res.  505   Joint  resolution  designating 
Tax  Freedom  Day  as  a  national  hoUday;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  highway 
triut  funds  should  not  be  curtaUed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  312.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  committee  to  determine  the 
necessity  of  a  congressional  investigation  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  butter  In  Its  ra- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIAU3 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

139.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado,  rela- 
tive to  the  overall  effects  directly  resulting 
from  the  cancenatlon  and  discontinuance  of 
contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  malls 
by  rail;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


140.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  nUnols,  relative  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  8683.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Gltta 
KolUsh    Stein;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  8684.  A   bin   for   the  reUef  of  PeUpe 
Martin  De  Abla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  8586.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lorenao 
AB»ato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  8686.  A  wn  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Marceca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.8687.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  PlUppo 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  8588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Beiu- 
lay  Englnt-ering  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8589.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lai  Hln 
Lee.  Lai  Sun  Lee.  and  Yuk  See  Lee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  8690.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Shaw 
Ping  and  his  wife.  Louie  So  Sin,  and  their 
children.  Suey  Jean  and  Suey  Chung;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  8591.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Pasoua  Pagdllao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R.  8592.  A   blU   for    the   relief  of  Marls 
del    Carmen    Fernandez    Fernandez;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl.  8693.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Raymond 
Leyba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  8594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
persons  having  claims  against  the  assets  of 
Joseph  A.  L.  Errlgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
HJl.  8596.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl> 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WHTTK: 
HJl.  8696.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oulllenno 
Agulrre-Santinl:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  8597.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mr«. 
Judy  Hodgklns;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  8698.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Murray 
Mortlz  Jacobson;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Negro  Me<id  of  Honor  Mea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AjnH  13.  1967 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker, 
'Negro  Medal   of  Honor  Men"   is  the 


subject  of  a  recent  book  by  Air  Force 
M.  Sgt.  Irvin  H.  Lee.  of  Baltimore.  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  of  these  men  who 
won  our  Nation's  highest  award  for  mili- 
tary valor,  about  13  percent  were  from 
Maryland.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  list  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  names 
and  deeds  of  seven  Negro  fighting  men 
from  Maryland,  and  one  from  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  who  have  been  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor: 
Pvt.   Dennis   Bell.   Washington.   D.C. 


During  the  Spanish-American  War  In 
Cuba,  he  and  two  other  cavalrymen. 
braved  enemy  bombardment  and  rifle  fire 
to  rescue  a  survey  party  from  the  trans- 
port Florida  after  the  party  had  been 
pinned  down  in  an  ambush  and  its  boats 
burned. 

Sgt.  Thomas  Boyne,  of  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md.  During  encounters  with 
Indians  under  the  Apache  chief  Vlctorio 
in  New  Mexico,  Sergeant  Boyne's  cavalry 
detachment  scattered  under  a  withering 


rifle  attack.  Sergeant  Boyne  flanked  the 
Indian  warriors  and  gallantly  charged 
them  alone,  driving  off  the  band.  In  a 
second  encounter  several  days  later.  Ser- 
geant Boyne  displayed  conspicuous  brav- 
ery during  a  2-day  battle. 

Sgt.  Decatur  Dcn-sey,  of  Maryland's 
39th  UJ3.  Colored  Troops.  Duriiig  the 
Civil  War  at  the  Battle  of  Petersburg,  the 
Union  standard-bearer  led  his  regiment 
In  two  assaults  in  which  200  prisoners 
were  captured. 

Sergeant  Major  Christian  A.  Fleet- 
wood, of  Baltimore,  Md.  During  the 
avll  War  at  Chaffin's  Farm  in  Virginia, 
Sergeant  Fleetwood  rallied  35  survivors 
of  a  charge  against  enemy  fortifications 
and  led  them  through  a  hall  of  bullets  in 
a  final  and  successful  effort  to  take 
ground. 

Sgt.  Alfred  B.  Hilton,  of  Maryland's 
4th  U.S.  Colored  Troops.  During  the 
same  encounter  In  which  Sergeant  Fleet- 
wood won  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Sergeant 
Hilton  seized  the  company  standard 
when  it«  bearer  fell  dead  and  led  his 
fellow  troops  forward  until  he  himself 
was  shot  down  with  wounds  that  led  to 
his  death  20  days  later. 

Pvt.  Augustus  Walley,  Reistertown. 
Md.  During  Indian  engagements  in  1881 
in  New  Mexico,  he  rode  through  enemy 
fire  at  short  range  to  rescue  a  fellow 
soldier  who  had  been  wounded  and  lost 
his  horse. 

Sgt.  William  O.  Wilson,  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.  During  the  same  battle  in  which 
Private  Walley  won  the  medal.  Sergeant 
Wilson  fought  heroically. 


Deficit  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  have  swallowed 
the  propaganda  of  the  Great  Society 
that  deficit  spending  is  morally  right 
and  is  sound  economics.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Press  Scimitar,  our  able  colleague, 
Dan  Kutkendall  who  represents  Mem- 
phis, gave  a  most  forthright  and  clear 
refutation  of  this  false  theory.  I  In- 
clude Mr.  KuYKiNDALL's  letter  as  a  part 
of  the  Record  so  that  we  all  may  share 
its  contents.  To  me  this  letter  makes 
good  sense: 

Makh  17,1967. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Scrnisdeb, 
Editor.  Memphis  Press  Scimitar, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

To  THE  Edttox:  On  March  7,  1967,  Howard 
Cohn  took  strong  issue  with  the  stand  that 
1  have  taken  stating  that  "continued  deficit 
financing  la  immoral".  Mr.  Cohn  quoted 
a  professor  who  made  a  joke  of  the  dangers 
and  "ImmoraUty"   of  deficit  spending. 

It  is  my  consldwed  opinion  that  deficit 
spending,  except  In  times  of  national 
emergencies.  Is  most  unwise  and  certainly 
the  inflation  It  breeds  Is  no  Joke  to  those 
who  suffer  from  It.  InflaUon,  Instead,  Is 
a  very  serious  matter  because  it  robe  our 
dollar  of  its  piu-chasing  power  and.  In  actual 


fact,  "steals"  from  aU  citizens  by  cheapening 
every  dollar  they  own.  I  am  sure  that  my 
young  friend  and  his  professor  will  agree 
that  "stealing"  Is  Immoral.  "Stealing",  I 
believe,  by  almost  universally  accepted 
definition,  is  taking  away  one's  possessions 
without  his  consent,  and  when  the  Oovem- 
ment  takes  away  the  value  of  the  money 
which  belongs  to  the  people  without  even 
the  formality  of  legislation.  It  certainly  la 
taking  away  possessions  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner. 

The  Government  sins  in  two  ways  by  con- 
tinually spending  huge  amounts  of  money, 
which  It  does  not  have.  First,  it  endangers 
the  very  future  of  our  national  existence 
since  historically  such  practices  have  led  to 
national  bankruptcy  and  suicide.  Second, 
the  Inflation  caused  by  wasteful  deficit 
spending  steals  most  heavily  from  those  who 
are  least  able  to  pay — the  old,  the  sick,  the 
helpless — those  on  fixed  incomes  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  retired  on  savings 
such  aa  annuities  and  pensions.  Are  there 
any  who  will  disagree  that  Inflation,  which 
causes  reduced  standards  of  living  and  many 
times  actual  want  among  our  retired  people. 
Is  Immoral?  As  the  yoimg  writer  stated, 
there  are  certainly  some  economists,  espe- 
cially those  who  approve  of  all  the  "Oreat 
Society"  programs,  who  say  that  deficit 
spending  may  be  sound  and  that  a  little  in- 
flation Is  a  good  thing.  Certainly  there  are 
tunes  during  national  emergencies  that  de- 
ficit spending  Is  necessary,  but  there  Is  never 
a  time  that  deficit  spending  is  financially 
sound.  Everyone  knows  that  continually 
spending  more  money  than  you  take  in, 
whether  an  individual  or  a  government,  wUI 
eventuaUy  lead  to  bankruptcy.  Certainly, 
inflation  may  put  a  few  moie  paper  dollars 
In  your  pocket,  but  these  dollars  buy  lees 
and,  not  only  is  the  cltiaen  being  robbed,  he 
Is  being  seriously  misled  at  the  same  time. 

How  badly  people  are  hurt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  deficit  spending  Is  shown 
from  the  following  facts:  In  1939  our  dollar 
had  a  purchasing  power  of  100  cents,  and 
today  the  value  of  the  dollar  Is  about  42 
cents.  Por  example,  an  Individual  worker 
retiring  in  1940  with  maximum  coverage  was 
entitled  to  an  annual  Social  Security  pen- 
sion of  t499.a0.  A  worker  retiring  today 
with  maximum  coverage  Is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nual pension  of  tl,220.00.  Which  has  a  pur- 
chasing power  of  only  $512.40  compared  to 
1940.  It  Is  rather  tragic  that  It  took  five 
acts  of  Congress  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
annual  Social  Security  pension  $13.20  In  pur- 
chasing power  in  twenty-seven  years.  To 
Illustrate  further,  if  a  person  Invested  his 
money  to  piu-chase  a  $100.00  VS.  Govern- 
ment Bond  in  1950,  the  matured  Bond  to- 
day, with  17  years  accrued  Interest,  would 
only  be  worth  $90.10  In  purchasing  power. 

An  honest  Ooverimient  policy  must  be 
based  on  protecting  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency by  spending  the  peoples'  money  in  a 
responsible  manner,  to  live  within  our  In- 
come, and  balance  the  budget  so  as  to  lower 
taxes  and  allow  the  people  to  keep  more  of 
their  own  money  in  dollars  that  are  sound. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  KTrTKZNDAU,. 
Af  ember  of  Congress. 


Castro  Sobrersion  Strikes  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1967 

Mr.   RARICK.    Mr.   Speaker,   It  has 
been  common  knowledge  to  our  fellow 


countrymen  and  public  officials  alike  for 
some  time  now  that  Castro's  Cuba  hajs 
been  a  base  for  Communist  subversion, 
aimed  at  eventual  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  peaceful  governments  in  Latin 
and  South  America. 

Hard  core  revolutionaries,  trained  in 
Cuba  under  skilled  Russian  and  Cuban 
cadres,  have  now  been  exported  Into  nu- 
merous countries  instigating  subversive 
activity  directed  at  the  violent  overthrow 
of  non-Communist  governments.  These 
incidents  and  task  forces  adhere  to  the 
master  plan  conceived  at  the  Tri-Con- 
tlnental  Conference  of  Communist 
agents  that  met  last  year  in  Havana. 
The  latest  of  these  planned  wars  is  now 
under  way  in  Bolivia,  a  Aeighbor  to  our 
south  and  friendly  toward  the  United 
States. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  these  acts 
of  agrgression,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  496,  which  proposes 
positive  steps  be  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  an  effective  means 
of  containing  Castro  and  thwarting  his 
exportation  of  {mcu-chlsts  and  trained 
murderers  into  other  nations. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be  fa- 
miliar with  House  Joint  Resolution  496, 1 
Include  It  in  the  Record  for  all  to  read. 

The  Joint  resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  496 
Joint  resolution  to  prevent  the  subversion 

of  the  United  States  and  the  American 

continents  as  proposed  by  the  Communist 

government  of  Cuba  luider  Castro,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Whereas  there  have  been  many  suggeetions 
and  several  resolutions  as  to  the  procedure 
necessary  to  stop  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  from 
subverting  the  American  continents;   and 

Whereas  Fidel  Castro's  Communist  regime 
has,  by  its  actions,  merited  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  an  aggressor  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Castro  government  at  the 
Trl-Contlnental  Conference  declared,  openly 
for  all  to  know,  its  Intent  to  overthrow  every 
legally  constituted  government  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  Including  that  of  these 
United  States;  and  whereas.  It  has  already 
put  Into  practice  the  revolutionary  plans 
of  the  Trl-Contlnental  Conference  oif  Havana 
In  Bolivia,  Venesuela,  and  Guatemala;   and 

Whereas  the  citizens  people  of  Cuba,  ter- 
rorized by  huge  arms  buildup  and  foreign 
mercenary  troop>8,  cannot  regain  control  of 
their  government  without  outside  help  from 
the  nearly  one  million  fellow  countrymen  In 
exile:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  to  the  best  Interest  of  these 
United  States  not  to  have  an  aggreslve  dic- 
tatorship, supported  by  foreign  aans  and 
troops,  menacing  our  people  with  atomic  mis- 
siles pointed  at  our  cities;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  peaceful  Interest  of 
the  United  States  Government,  as  weU  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  all  Americans,  to  prevent 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  from 
becoming  a  battlefield  for  guerrilla  warfare, 
as  planned  by  Castro  at  the  Trl-Contlnental 
Conference  of  Havana;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  to  donate  funds  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  Latin  America 
while  Castro  Is  at  liberty  to  organize,  finance, 
and  direct  guerrilla  bands  to  attack  and  over- 
throw these  same  governments  we  are  trying 
to  help  financially:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Government  withdraw  political  recog- 
nition of  Cuba's  Communist  government  and 
thus  enoonrage  aU  Latin  American  countrlee 
to  do  likewise;  and 
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That  all  governments  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  first 
withdraw  political  recognition  of  any  Com- 
munist government  In  Cuba;  and 

That  the  United  States  State  Department 
policy  be  clearly  defined  as  no  longer  recog- 
nizing the  Communist  regime  of  Castro  at 
Havana  and  that  no  reprisals  will  be  taken 
against  any  Cuban  in  restoring  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  In  their  home- 
land Cuba;  and 

That  any  nation  doing  business  with 
Cuba's  Communist  aggressor  government  of 
Pldel  Castro  will  be  subjected  to  an  embargo 
by  the  United  States  In  equal  amounts  to 
that  country's  Imports  to  the  United  States; 
and 

That  the  United  States  Government  will 
recognize  no  govermnent  In  Cuba  until  a 
truly  constitutional  government  Is  estab- 
lished by  free  elections  participated  In  by  all 
Cubans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported  plan  of  the 
Trl-Contlnental  Conference  of  Havana 
can  leave  no  doubt  but  that  Castro  in- 
tends to  resort  to  violence  to  carry  out 
his  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  following  agenda  from  the 
Trl-Contlnental  Conference  in  Havana  In 
the  Record : 

AFPKHOIX    1 ACKNDA  OF  TH«  TBIOOIfTINKNTAI. 

ComVUENCS' 

I.  Fight  against  imperialism,  colonialism 
and  neocolonialism. 

1.  Support  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  against  the  North  Amer- 
ican Imperialist  aggressions,  and  for  the  lib- 
eration of  South  Vlet-Nam,  and  the  reunifi- 
cation of  all  the  country. 

2.  Struggle  for  complete  national  libera- 
tion, people's  right  to  self-determination, 
consolidation  of  Independence  and  national 
sovereignty  In  the  three  continents,  and 
against  Imperialist  aggression,  subversive 
conspiracies,  interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Independent  countries  and  isola- 
tion of  the  peoples  who  fight  for  peace  and 
Independence. 

3.  Intensification  of  all  forms  of  struggle. 
Including  the  armed  struggle  of  the  peoples 
of  the  three  continents  against  Imperialism, 
colonialism  and  neocolonialism  led  by  North 
American  Imperialism. 

4.  Support  to  the  Just  struggle  of  the 
Cuban  people  against  North  American  Im- 
p>erlallsm  and  for  the  defense  of  national 
sovereignty.  Support  to  the  patriotic  fight 
of  Latin  American  peoples  against  Imperial- 
ism and  its  Instruments,  such  as  the  OAS. 

5.  Elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  In 
the  three  continents  and  measures  against 
the  policy  of  military  pacts. 

6.  Struggle  fcM-  the  prohibition  of  the  use. 
production,  experimentation  and  storing  of 
nuclear  arms,  for  the  total  destruction  of 
the  nu(*eai»  arms  already  made,  for  the  elim- 
ination of  all  means  to  produce  them,  and 
for  world  jjeace. 

7.  Measxires  against  Apartheid  and  racial 
segregation;  support  to  the  Negro  people  of 
the  United  States  In  their  struggle  for  the 
right  to  equality  and  freedom  and  against  all 
forms  of  discrimination  and  racism. 

8.  Ways  and  means  to  help  the  national 
liberation  movements  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  in  general  and  specifically  the 
armed  struggle  for  liberation. 

U.  Urgent  problems  of  the  anti-imperialist 
struggle  in  the  countries  of  the  three  conti- 
nents and  particularly  in  Viet-Nam.  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Corigo,  the  Portu- 
guese colonies.  South  Rhodesia,  Southern 
Arabia  and  Palestine.  Laos,  Cambodia,  South 
Africa,  Korea,  Venezuela.  Guatemala,  Peru. 


•  English    version    published    by   the   Trt- 
contlnental  Conference,  In  Havana. 


Colombia,    Cyprus,     Paruima.     South     West 
Africa,  and  North  Kalimantan. 

in.  Anti-imperialist  solidarity  among  the 
Afro-Asian-Latin  American  Peoples  in  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  aspects. 

1.  For  the  economic  emancipation  and 
social  and  cultural  lll>eratlon  of  the  peoples 
of  the  three  continents: 

a.  Start  of  an  action  Intended  to  attain 
and  consolidate  the  economic  emancipation 
of  the  countries  of  the  three  continents  and 
struggle  against  exploitation  and  economic 
aggression  of  Imperialism,  colonialism  and 
neocolonialism. 

b.  Steps  to  eradicate  In  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  fields  the  consequences 
of  colonial  domination. 

c.  Actions  against  the  blockade  policy  and 
economic  boycott  applied  by  imperialism  to 
the  countries  that  struggle  for  their  libera- 
tion and  to  the  countries  which  have 
achieved  It. 

d.  Economic  planning  and  mobUlzatlon  of 
the  natural  and  human  resources  for  the 
economic  development  and  achievement  of 
a  real  economic  Independence  based  on  self- 
reliance. 

e.  Agrarian  reform  In  the  three  continents. 

f.  Problems  related  to  the  fonoatlon  of 
national  cadres. 

2.  For  the  development  of  economic,  social 
and  cultural  relations : 

a.  Aid  and  cooperation  among  the  peoples 
of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America  In  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  fields. 

b.  Fundamental  principles  of  economic 
and  technical  cooperation  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  three  continents  based  on  equal- 
ity and  mutual  Interest. 

c.  Bases  of  a  new  economic  policy  among 
the  peoples  of  the  three  continents  and  the 
rest  of  the  world;  establishment  of  economic, 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  the 
advanced  countries  on  such  bases  that  will 
aUow  our  own  development. 

d.  Working  out  of  a  definition  of  the 
pacific  co-existence  concept  common  to  the 
countries  of  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

3.  Co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  the 
workers,  students,  women  and  cultural  orga- 
nizations of  the  three  continents. 

IV.  Political  unification  and  Organizations 
of  the  African,  Asian  and  Latin  American 
efforts  in  their  common  struggle  for  national 
Liberation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  evidence  of 
implementation  of  guerrilla  activity  fol- 
lowing the  Tri-Continental  Conference 
blueprint.  I  insert  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star,  of  April  11, 1967: 

Red  OiTEBxnxA  Camp  Found  In 

Bolivia  Junolk 

(By    Murray    Sayle.    correspondent    of    the 

London  Times) 

Nacrabbttazu.  Bolivia — A  four-day  Jun- 
gle patrol  of  the  Ist  Battalion,  4th  Division 
of  the  Bolivian  Army,  has  discovered  a  base 
of  Castro-type  Conmiunlst  guerrillas  deep  in 
the  Bolivian  Jungle. 

Nachabhuazu  la  about  125  miles  southwest 
of  Sucre.  The  base  came  to  light  by  acci- 
dent after  a  patrol  of  six  men  under  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Bolivian  Army  was  wiped  out 
on  March  23  in  an  ambush  In  a  gorge  In  the 
foothills  of  the  Andes. 

Two  days  later  another  patrol  of  14  men 
and  two  officers  was  ambushed,  taken  pris- 
oner and  released  after  48  hours. 

The  returning  prisoners,  who  were  llUter- 
ate  Bolivian  conscripts,  told  fantastic  stories 
of  bearded  Russians  and  Chinese. 

Most  Bolivians  believed  that  the  guerrillas 
were.  In  fact  a  band  of  cocaine  or  marijuana 
smugglers,  as  both  drugs  flow  freely  in  this 
wild  part  of  the  world. 

Our  patrol  marched  12  miles  Into  the 
Jimgle-clad  Andes  foothills  on  a  trail  which 
the  army  cut  In  four  days.     After  another 


eight-hour  march  through  the  prlmlUve 
Jungle  we  found  a  field  kitchen  with  an  oven 
capable  of  baking  bread  for  at  least  100  men 
Near  It  were  gardens  of  vegetables  and  & 
butcher  shop  where  mules  bad  been  cut  up 
with  machetes. 

A  little  farther  along  the  trail  was  a  field 
hospital.  There  were  empty  packets  of  anti- 
biotics, surgical  dressings  and  instrument* 
manufactured  In  Italy,  Britain,  West  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 

HOMXMADX  AXMS 

A  hundred  yards  farther  on  was  Uu 
dormitory  area.  In  this  area  were  more  than 
100  homemade  hand  grenades  welded  from 
empty  fruit  Juice  cans  and  lengths  of  gas 
pipe  filled  with  sticks  of  dynamite  and  fired 
by  detonators. 

In  the  rubbish  neatly  raked  from  the 
dormitory  area  was  a  picture  of  Ernesto 
(Che)  Guevara,  the  former  lieutenant  of 
Fidel  Castro,  and  a  copy  of  a  speech  by  North 
Vietnam's  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  translated 
Into  Spanish,  calling  for  an  "fermed  struggle 
for  national  liberation  of  long  duration  with 
prolonged  resistance  leading  to  the  even- 
tual triumph  of  the  people." 

The  picture  of  Guevara  was  of  a  younger 
man  and  must  have  been  taken  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra  In  Cuba  some  years  ago. 

Judging  by  a  pile  of  spent  cartridge  cases, 
one  part  of  the  camp  had  been  used  for 
weapons  training.  All  the  cases  were  of 
American  manufacture  and  showed  that  the 
guerrillas  have  Ml  and  M2  rifles  and  Brown- 
ing automatic  rifles. 


CoBp-eisnaa  Donald  Rumsfeld  Reports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  13.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
my  April  legislative  report,  which  In- 
cludes the  results  of  my  nf  th  annual  na- 
tional issues  poll. 

The  legislative  report  is  sent  to  resi- 
dents of  the  13th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  The  text  of  the  report  fol- 
lows: 

OoMoaKssuAN  Donald  Rttustklo  Repoits 
Wabhinoton,  D.O. — Sthics  and  Conduct: 
Wednesday,  March  1.  was  an  unhappy 
day  for  the  House  and  for  the  nation,  for 
on  that  afternoon,  the  House  debated  seating 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  as  a  Representative 
from  New  Tork.  This  question,  complex 
and  troubling,  touched  not  only  on  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  but  also  on  an  Issue  of 
Justice  toward  an  Individual,  and — perhaps 
most  Important— on  the  Integrity  of  the 
House  Itself. 

The  House  Administration  Committee  and 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate Powell  documented  a  series  of  offenses 
which  the  House  could  not  Ignore.  Among 
other  things:  (1)  PoweU  improperly  main- 
tained on  his  clerk-blre  payroU  Mrs.  Adam 
C.  Powell  from  Augxjst  14.  1964  to  December 
31.  1966.  during  which  period  either  she  per- 
formed no  official  duties  whatever  or  such 
duties  were  not  performed  In  Washington, 
D.C.  or  the  State  of  New  York,  as  required 
by  law;  (2)  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  PoweU  permitted 
and  participated  in  lmprof>er  expenditures 
of  Government  funds  for  private  purposes; 
and  (3)  Powell's  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
the  lawful  Inquiries  authorized  by  the  House 
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,ns   contemptuoiu    and    was    conduct    un- 
worthy of  a  Member. 

The  Congress  has  the  authority  and  the 
obligation  to  protect  Its  integrity.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  each  house  shall  be 
the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qual- 
ifications of  Its  Members.  The  Constitution 
declares:  "Each  house  may  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  Members 
{or  disorderly  behavior,  and.  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member." 
Clearly,  If  the  House  can  expel  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  can  exclude  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  Constitution  would  not  require 
the  House  to  perform  a  useless  act  of  seating 
before  expelling. 

To  have  seated  Powell  In  the  face  of  the 
Select  Committee  findings  and  conclusions 
and  in  view  of  the  extreme  nature  of  the 
wrongs  committed  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient, not  In  the  terms  of  punishment  of 
Powell,  but  of  the  Integrity  of  the  House. 
There  were  five  separate  roU-call  votes  on 
this  matter.  I  felt  Powell  should  not  be 
seated,  and  so  voted. 

Adam  Powell,  by  his  conduct,  challenged 
the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  House  responded  by  excluding 
him  from  the  90th  Congress.  The  vote  re- 
flects a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  public  trust  placed  In  them 
must  be  maintained.  It  was  not,  I  am  con- 
vinced, a  personal  attack  against  a  specific 
individual. 

Unfortunately,  the  proceedings  In  the 
House  concerning  Powell  leave  unanswered 
the  broad  and  considerably  more  Important 
question  of  Congressional  ethics,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  last  Congress  to  establish 
a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
will  continue  to  work  for  Its  passage.  The 
task  Is  to  develop  standards  by  which  all 
Members  can  be  measured  and  provide  the 
mechanism  for  assuring  that  Members  con- 
duct themselves  In  a  way  compatible  with 
the  high  trust  placed  In  them  by  their  con- 
stituents. Last  month,  I  presented  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  Rules  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Ethics, 
copies  of  which  are  available  by  writing  my 
office. 

COMMITTKX  ASSIGNMENTS 

"Committees  are  the  workshops  of  Con- 
gress. They  .  .  .  represent  the  real  muscle 
of  American  legislative  government.  They 
consUtute  so  much  the  brains  and  the  bril- 
liance, the  drudgery  and  the  grind  of  work- 
day legislative  labor,  that  they  explain  the 
relative  decline  of  parliamentary  oratory  in 
recent  decades  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
They  have  substituted  exact  knorwledge  and 
exhaustive  study  for  declamation."  (from 
"The  Capitol:   Symbol  of  Freedom") 

Joint  Economic  Committee 
In  January  I  was  privileged  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  The  Committee  conducts 
studies  and  hearings  which  serve  to  provide 
guidance  to  the  Congress  In  making  vital 
economic  decisions.  Certain  to  be  high  on 
the  Committee's  priority  list:  urban  eco- 
nomic problems,  tax  matters,  reassessment 
of  Great  Society  programs,  foregtn  economic 
problems,  balance  of  payments,  and  such 
proposals  as  Federal  tax  sharing  and  the 
negative  Income  tax. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  "continuing  study 
of  matters  related  to  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report."  Hearings  on  the  Report  were 
held  during  January  and  February.  Key 
members  of  the  AdnUnlstratlon.  leading 
economists,  and  business  and  labor  leaders 
offered  their  collective  wisdom  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  President's  plans  for  FY 
1968.  Copies  of  our  report  are  available  on 
request. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  the  Committee 
win  be  composed  of  12  Democrats:   Repre- 


sentatives Patman  (Tex.),  Boiling  (Mo.), 
Boggs  (La.),  Reuse  (WU.),  Griffiths  (Mich.), 
and  Moorhead  (Pa.);  and  Senators  Proxmlre 
(Wis.),  Sparkman  (Ala.),  Fulbrlght  (Ark.), 
Talmadge  (Ga.).  Symington  (Mo.),  and  Rlbi- 
ooff  (Conn.),  and  8  Republicans:  Represen- 
tatives CurUs  (Mo),  Wldnall  (NJ.),  Rums- 
feld (111.),  and  Brock  (Tenn.),  and  Senators 
Javlts  (NY.),  Miller  (Iowa),  Jordan  (Idaho), 
and  Percy  (111.)  My  subcommittee  assign- 
ments are  Economy  in  Government,  Inter- 
American  Economic  Relationships,  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  Economic  Statistics,  and 
^<«eoI  Policy. 

Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
I  retained  my  seat  on  the  "Space  Commit- 
tee." which  handles  matters  pertaining  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  My  subcom- 
mittee assignments  are  Manned  Space  Flight 
and  Science,  Research,  and  Development. 
The  tragic  loss  of  three  astronauts  will 
focus  attention  on  means  to  avoid  such 
tragedies  In  the  future.  A  careful  evalua- 
tion of  safety  procedures,  quality  control, 
and  the  use  of  a  pure  oxygen  system  In 
manned  space  vehicles  will  undoubtedly  be 
high  on  the  committee  agenda.  The  billions 
of  dollars  spent  on  the  space  program  wlU 
come  under  close  scrutiny  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  a  federal  budget  which  Is  mushroom- 
lt>g  on  all  fronts. 

Government  Operations  Committee 
I  continue  my  servic3  on  the  chief  House 
Investigating  Committee.  Subcommittee 
assignments  are  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Military  Opera- 
tions. During  the  89th  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  the  Preedum  of  Information 
bill.  This  bill,  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  requires  the  various  Federal  agencies 
to  make  their  records  avaUable  for  public 
Inspection,  except  for  certain  categories  spe- 
cifically exempted  by  Congress.  The  legisla- 
tion, which  I  am  proud  to  have  worked  for 
in  Committee  and  fought  for  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House,  will  become  effective  in  July  of 
this  year. 

NEW  races  in  our  Washington  omcx 
The  13th  District  has  been  fortunate  this 
year  in  having  the  benefit  of  the  talent  of 
two  "Congressional  Fellows"  provided  for  us 
by  the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
These  men  have  been  selected,  on  the  basis 
of  background  and  academic  qualification  to 
serve  4  months  on  a  House  staff  and  4  months 
on  a  Senate  staff.  Our  first  "FeUow  "  was 
Mr.  William  Krlegsman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  we  are  now  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  James  Brlggs  of  the  State  De- 
partment. In  addition  to  this  excellent  help, 
we  have  employed  for  5  months  a  Junior  from 
Belolt  College,  Miss  Judith  Fell  of  Glenvlew. 
Judy  came  to  us  for  a  semester  through  an 
arrangement  with  Belolt  College.  Soon  after 
she  leaves,  one  of  our  "summer  staff  Interns" 
will  arrive.  Selected  this  year  are:  Eva 
Knowlton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Knowlton,  656  Ardsley  Road.  Wlnnetka; 
Kent  N.  Mastores.  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nlck- 
olas  P.  Mastores,  925  Edgemere  Court,  Evans- 
ton;  John  T.  Moran,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Moran.  945  Huckleberry  Lane,  North- 
brook;  and  Margaret  D.  Strahorn,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Strahorn,  852  Oak 
Street,  Wlnnetka. 

LEGISLATION    SPONSORED 

In  the  90th  Congress,  I  have  Introduced 
to  date  15  bills  and  resolutions.  Some  of 
these  measures  are  similar  to  proposals  I  In- 
troduced In  the  last  Congress,  which  did  not 
become  law.    They  Include: 

Selective  service 

To  establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  American  Manpower  and  National 
Security,  to  make  a  comprehensive  assess- 


ment of  the  present  system  and  of  such 
alternative  systems  as  an  all-voltmteer 
Armed  Forces.  The  present  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1967. 
Postmasters  and  poliiics 

To  eliminate  "patronage"  and  politics  in 
the  appointment  of  postmasters  by  making 
selection  depend  solely  on  merit.  There  Is 
growing  support  for  this  proposal,  and  we 
hope  for  action  this  year. 

Social  security 

To  Increase  the  earnings  limitation  from 
91500  annually  to  $3600,  without  loas  of 
benefits.  The  present  limitation.  I  believe, 
stifles  individual  Incentive  and  causes  with- 
drawal from  the  market  of  needed  skills,  ex- 
perience, and  talent. 

AftsceZtoneou* 

I  have  also  Introduced  measures  to:  permit 
Individual  tax  credits  for  parents  financing 
students  In  college;  establish  a  Commission 
on  Public  Management  (to  consider  ways  to 
Improve  Government  handling  of  such  prob- 
lems as  air  pollution,  substandard  housing, 
traffic  congestion,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  public's  bxislness);  provide  a  tax 
incentive  for  business  to  hire  and  train  un- 
employed workers  lacking  the  skUls  for  avaU- 
able Jobs  (Human  Investment  Act);  and  to 
commemorate  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  Illinois  to  the  Union. 

LEGISLATION    PASSED   BT    THB    HOtTSX   THUS    FAB 

I  supported  bills  to  1)  restore  the  int>e»t- 
ment  tax  credit  and  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  which  was  unwisely  suspended 
only  five  months  ago;  2)  The  Reserves  & 
National  Guard  Technicians  Bill  to  strength- 
en Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

3)  A  Supplemental  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  A  Defense  Appropriations  Bill; 

4)  Food  for  India,  providing  tot  additional 
emergency  food  assistance  for  India;  6) 
Treasury  <t  Post  Office  Appropriations  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1968;  6)  Alliance  for  Progress,  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  goals  of  the  AUlance. 
I  opposed  1)  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
which  was  extended  for  an  additional  2  years; 
and  2)  an  increase  in  the  Public  Debt  Limit 
to  »336  bUlion  for  the  remainder  of  Fiscal 
Year  1967. 

Selective  Service 

The  Draft  has  been  with  us  since  World 
\Var  II — so  long  that  It  has  almost  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  normal  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  Almost  half  of  all  Americana 
have  lived  under  a  comptUsory  mlUtary  sys- 
tem through  their  entire  lives.  Yet.  in  a 
free  system,  a  compulsory  draft  system  can 
be  Justified  only  when  there  Is  demonstrated 
need.  Absent  a  clear  need  for  compulsion  In 
recruiting  the  military  manpower  necessary 
to  meet  U.S.  national  security  requirements, 
a  draft  system  is  Intolerable. 

I  do  not  know  whethw  or  not  a  voltinteer 
military  Is  feasible  during  this  period  of  our 
history,  given  current  manpower  require- 
ments. I  do  know  the  foUowtng:  (1)  At  no 
time  has  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  or  the  President  re- 
vealed documentation  to  show  that  a  volun- 
tary system  Is  not  feasible;  (2)  A  prominent 
defense  expert.  Dr.  Walter  Ol,  states  that  a 
voluntary  system  would  be  feasible  by  rais- 
ing military  pay  modestly  and  Improving 
military  personnel  policies  to  malte  the  serv- 
ice more  competitive  with  the  non-mllltary. 
and  he  supports  his  position  by  extensive 
study  papers;  and  (3)  Even  if  a  totally  volun- 
tary system  Is  not  now  feasible,  there  Is 
utterly  no  excuse  for  not  improving  military 
pay  and  personnel  policies  to  Increase  the  vol- 
untary recruitment.  How  can  we  Justify  the 
present  practice  of  not  only  requiring  service 
of  some,  but,  In  addition.  Imposing  a  tax  on 
those  few  who  are  conscripted  by  paying  sub- 
stantially less  than  they  could  earn  In  a 
civilian  Job. 

There  Is  no  Justification  fOT  a  draft  system 
If  It  Is  not  necessary,  as  may  well  be  the  case. 
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It  Is  my  beUef  tbat  tbe  00th  Congreas  should 
Mtabllah  a  Joint  Ck>mmlttee  to  (1)  determine 
whether  or  not  a  voluntary  military  la  fea- 
sible and,  If  so,  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
a  volunteer  system;  and  (2)  recommend  Im- 
provements In  any  compulsory  system  which 
would  be  necessary  as  a  stand-by  mechanlsn 
in  the  event  a  major  land  war  of  World  Wa 
n  proportions  required  greater  oxllltary  man- 
power than  a  voluntary  system  reasonably 
could  provide. 

It  Is  no  credit  to  our  Oovernment  that  In 
ibe  past  25  years — notwithstanding  the  two 
recent  Presidential  Commissions  on  the 
Draft — there  has  not  been  a  comprehensive 
review  of  military  manpower  problems  and 
that  significant  Information  gaps  stlil  exist 
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today.  If  a  voluntary  system  Is  found  to  be 
feasible,  it  would  take  a  number  of  years  to 
achieve,  and  the  Committee  could  recom- 
mend a  "transitional  system"  designed  to 
move  towards  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
military.  The  case  for  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  seems  to  me  to  be  over- 
whelming. 

RCSITLTS    or    ISST    NATIONAL    ISSUES    POLi. 

The  1067  Questionnaire  was  mailed  to  resi- 
dents of  the  13th  Congressional  District  In 
early  February.  We  have  received  to  date 
roughly  18,000  returns  from  the  approxi- 
mately 135,000  which  were  sent,  and  they  are 
still  coming  In.  I  am  most  grateful  to  all 
who  have  oooperated  In  this  effort  for  taking 
the  time  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  views 

1987  national  iatuet  poll 


on  some  of  the  important  issues  before  Con- 
gress. 

Representative  government,  to  work  effec- 
tively, requires  a  two-way  flow  of  Informa- 
tion between  the  people  In  each  constituency 
and  their  Representatives.  I  believe  the  Poll 
is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  if  it  stim- 
ulates discussion  and  thought,  points  up 
areas  where  a  lack  of  Information  exists,  and 
encourages  comment  and  communlcatloii 
from  residents  of  the  13th  District.  While  I 
of  course,  bear  full  responsibiuty  for  my 
votes  and  decisions,  I  do  appreciate  your 
cooperation  and  value  your  participation.  I 
look  forward  to  bearing  from  you  throughout 
the  year  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  and 
interest. 


I.  The  draft; 


(a)  Tomeet  U.S.  military  manpower  reqatoements In  the  tarrseeable  futm«,  sbould  maximam  reliance  be  placed  on  vcriunteer 


rt.v  .-«„J°i5li^^°i  '*'?'  ''"fD'*  cannot  or  shotJid'oMbeVlaMd  oil  Volunteer 'k^ 

(D)  AQopt  a  proenun  of  unfT«r8al  military  training?.. ._ 


55^  Cootlnne  wfth  a  selective  service  sjstem  basically  similar  to  the  one  now  In  operstionT 

(d)  Cbooae  men  for  maitary  service  by  a  lottery  systemT.  .  " 

2.  Vietnam:  Doyoufavor—  " "" * 

(a)  An  "AU  Asian  Peace  Conierence"  of  Asian  nations.  Including  North  Vietnam  and  Commonlst  Cblnat 

r)  1"^°°."^  borabin?  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  only  if  Hanoi  makes  a  reciprocal  move  toward  deescalstlonr' 

(c)  Knalng  bombim;  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  without  a  reciprocal  move  by  HanoiT_  '         --•— 

(d)  Continued  escAlation  of  the  U.S.  military  eflort  In  VietnamT  " 

(e)  United  Nations  mediation  of  Vietnam  warT.  *' 

(()    Unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  VletnamT  .  " "* 

(g)  Terminatlmt  U.S.  aid  to  nations  trading  with  North  VletnamT  

I.  Taies:  Doyoufavor—  " ■ 

(a)  A  6-pefcenc  Increase  on  Individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes  to  reduce  the  deflcitT. 

(b)  Arednctlon  In  Federal  domestic  spending  to  reduce  the  deflcitT " 

(c)  Federal  tncame  tax  relief  for  part  of  college  educational  expensesT .  .    " U 

(d)  Tax  Incentives  for  imiustrles  to  control  water  anil  air  pollution? I.IIUII  

*.  Sodal  security:  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  in  social  security  benaflts? ..."rr"™"       " " " 

(a)  An  8-percent  increase  in  benefits  without  an  increase  in  payroll  taxesf " * """" 

(b)  A  20-percent  Increase  in  beneflts  and  appropriate  mcreases  in  payroll  tasvrJi'.""'...'. 

8.  Domestic:  Doyoufavor—  

(a)  An  expansion  of  the  Headstart  programT 

(b)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  place  the  minimum  votiiis  age  at'isf    "H  *  

(e)  Merger  of  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Lat>or  and  Commerce?  " 

(d)  Establishment  of  a  code  of  ethics  (or  the  U.S.  Congress?.  

(e)  Televising  proceedings  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatlvw? I.""!']"'"! 

(f)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the  election  of  the  President  by  direct  popular  voU  ratbw  than  by  theeiM^rml'MUe^^ 
(«)  LJmltinK  use  of  wiretapping  by  Federal  agencies  to  national  security  cases?.        . 

0.  Intamatianal  aiiairs:  Doyoufavor—  " 

(a)  Extension  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (which  gives  the  President  authority  to  reduce  azlstins  tariffs  by  up  to  SO  Dereaat)? 


(b)  Admission  of  Red  Chma  to^be  United  Nations? 


with  Communist  countries:  Do  you  favor  an  expansion  of  trade  with—  "  " " 

(a)  The  Soviet  Umon? 

)  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary? "'..lllll'l 

c)  Eastern  European  satellite  countries? ""'"I""""""'" 

d)  Do  you  believe  that  the  present  level  of  trade,  permissible  under  prevailing  rartricitm' Vliwld  be'oontinuadf ' 


(d 


Pflreont 


Tes 


No 
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21 

11 

79 
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75 

78 
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38 
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No  answer 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAIIKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  unique  venture  in  farslghted 
planning  and  economy  by  three  public 
utility  companies  in  Ohio. 

A  70  million-ton  contract  to  purchase 
coal  for  the  J.  M.  Stuart  Generating 
Station  until  the  year  2000  has  been  an- 
nounced Jointly  by  the  Dayton  Power  & 
Light  Co.  and  the  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

The  coal  will  come  from  a  new  3^ 
million  ton-per-year  mine  that  is  being 
(4)ened  by  Union  Carbide  in  Mason  and 
Putnam  Counties.  W.  Va.,  30  miles  north- 
west of  Charleston.  The  coal  will  be 
transferred  by  a  6-mlle  conveyor  belt 
to  the  Kanawha  River.    Then  it  will  go 


155  miles  by  barge  to  the  Stuart  station 
which  Is  located  midway  between  Man- 
chester and  Aberdeen,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

The  Stuart  station  \b  being  constructed 
by  Dayton  Power  k  Light  and  will  be 
owned  in  common  by  D.P.  &  L.,  Cincin- 
nati Gas  &  Electric  Co..  and  Columbus 
k  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.  The  first 
unit  of  600,000  kilowatts  Is  scheduled 
for  completion  In  early  1970,  a  second 
unit  of  similar  size  in  1971,  and  a  third 
in  1972.  The  companies  had  already 
announced  that  they  expect  the  station 
will  ultimately  have  a  capacity  of  over 
2  million  kilowatts  and  will  result  In  an 
investment  of  well  over  $200  million. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  an- 
nouncement was  Union  Carbide's  report 
that  it  will  hire  up  to  500  new  employees 
to  mine  the  coal  from  the  27 ,000 -acre 
site.  This  Is  In  the  Appalachian  area. 
There  is  an  estimated  total  reserve  of 
approximately  100  million  tons  of  coal 
in  this  Union  Carbide  site. 

DP.  k  L.  officials  report  that  the  cost 
of  coal  delivered  to  the  Stuart  station 
will  be  25  percent  less  than  the  cost  of 


coal  delivered  to  the  company's  present 
generating  stations  In  the  Dayton  area. 
James  M.  Stuart.  D.P.  &  L.  president, 
said: 

Wwklng  In  concert  with  our  neighbors 
at  Ckjlumbus  and  Cincinnati  has  made  it 
poeslble  for  ua  to  take  advantage  ol  water 
transportation  and  to  build  this  new  gen- 
erating station  with  larger  and  more  efficient 
tinlts.  These  Important  savings  will  tend  to 
offset  the  rising  costs  of  almost  everything 
else  that  the  company  does  to  provide  elec- 
tric service. 

Union  Carbide  will  supply  about  13 
million  tons  of  coal  to  the  new  generat- 
ing station  during  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. This  rate  will  build  up  to  3.5 
million  tons  per  year  when  the  second 
unit  Is  operational.  The  fuel  require- 
ments for  the  third  unit  are  not  in- 
cluded. The  coal  supplied  will  be  bitu- 
minous for  the  Pittsburgh  No.  8  seam. 

Deep  mining  at  the  Union  Carbide 
mine  will  be  done  with  modern  high- 
capacity  machines.  The  30,000-foot  con- 
veyor belt  will  carry  the  coal  from  the 
mine  entrance  to  a  storage  area  on  the 
Kanawha  River.  There,  coal  will  be 
loaded  into  1.500  ton  Jumbo-type  barges 
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D.P.  ft  L.  reports  that  a  barge  contract 
l£  being  negotiated.  It  Is  expected  that  a 
towboat  will  push  eight  bcu-ges  at  a  time 
down  the  Kanawha  to  Point  Pleasant, 
W.  Va.,  and  then  down  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  Stuart  station.  Coal-handling 
facilities  being  built  at  the  station  will 
be  able  to  unload  12,000  tons  per  8- hour 
day.  During  unloading,  the  towboat  will 
return  empty  barges  to  Union  Carbide's 
Kanawha  River  dock  site.  The  310-mile 
round  trip  will  be  nm  24  hours  a  day,  so 
that  barges  will  always  be  in  transit  be- 
tween the  two  points.  DP.  k  L.  will  shift 
barges  with  its  own  tugboat. 

Ground  breaking  at  the  Union  Carbide 
minesite  is  scheduled  for  June  of  this 
year,  when  digging  of  the  slope  and 
shafts  starts.  The  first  coal  will  be  mined 
early  In  1969. 


Horace  Godfrey  Honored  for  Excellence 
in  QtiI  Scnrice  Career 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or    NOBTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVE8 
Thursday.  AprH  iS.  19tT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 

all  Interested  In  achieving  excellence  In 
the  career  civil  service.  Today  I  am 
proud  that  a  fellow  North  Carolinian,  in 
this  service  since  1934,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  for  his  outstanding  performance 
during  these  years  of  service. 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  as  many  of  us 
know,  has  administered  the  farm  com- 
modity programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1961,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Administrator  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  and  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  He 
deserves  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  these  programs,  which  un- 
der his  guidance  have  seen  farm  income 
rise  to  new  high  levels  while  the  costly 
problem  of  surplus  grain  has  been  elim- 
inated and  other  surpluses  have  been  re- 
duced greatly.  He  deserves  credit  also 
for  efficient  and  effective  administration 
of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  major  interests  of  his 
life  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Government  activities. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Horace  Godfrey 
in  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  chief 
State  administrative  officer  of  ASCS  for 
12  years  before  beginning  his  present 
duties,  think  of  leadership  when  we  think 
of  this  man.  His  leadership  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  splendid  esprit  de 
corps  which  we  find  on  every  level  of 
what  he  likes  to  call  "the  ASCS  family." 
from  the  county  office  to  the  top  Wash- 
ington level.  He  has  been  able  to  at- 
tract good  people,  and  to  Inspire  them 
to  greater  efficiency  and  service  by  his 
personal  example. 

It  Is  significant  that,  while  the  work- 
load of  ASCS  has  gone  up  more  than  a 
u^d  during  his  administration,  man- 


years  of  employment  have  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced  during  the  same  period. 
This  has  haiH)ened  while  ASCS  has  had 
to  carry  out  provisions  of  new  and  major 
legislation  In  each  of  5  successive 
years,  including  the  landmark  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Iliose  of  us  who  come  from  North 
Carolina  can  be  proud  that  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  picked  our  fellow 
Tar  Heel  as  one  of  the  10  best  in  the 
career  service.  Mortimer  Caplln,  presi- 
dent of  the  league,  calls  the  10  "as  splen- 
did a  demonstration  of  the  quality,  dedi- 
cation, and  excellence  of  the  career  serv- 
ice as  ever  has  been  assembled." 

The  league  includes  people  who  can 
Judge,  such  as  board  chairman  Bernard 
Gladieux,  Kermlt  Gordon,  J.  Edward 
Day.  former  North  Carolina  Governor, 
Terry  Sanford,  and  Newton  Minow,  to 
mention  Just  part  of  a  very  prestigious 
group. 

I  am  sure  the  entire  North  Carolina 
delegation  joins  me  in  extending  sincere 
congratulations  to  Horace  Gk)dfrey  for 
this  well-earned  and  deserved  national 
recognition. 


Here  on  Earth  God's  Work  Mast 
Tmly  Be  Our  Own 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Buffalo,  N.T.,  the 
Honorable  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  re- 
cently addressed  the  First  Friday  Club 
of  Buffalo.  He  summarized  very  poign- 
antly the  duties  of  a  Christian  to  his 
God,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  fellow 
men,  and  emphasized  the  application  of 
those  duties  In  today's  world. 

With  permission,  I  Include  Congress- 
man McCartht's  address  below: 
Hkrk  on  Eakth  Qod's  WoaK  Must  Tsult  Bx 

Our  Own 
(By   Representative  Richasd   D.   McOabtht 

iMfore  the  First  Friday  Club  of  Biiffalo, 

AprU  7,   1967) 

"Here  on  earth,  God's  work  must  truly  be 
our  own."  The  concluding  words  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy's  Inaugural  Address 
stlU  resoimd  through  our  Nation,  and 
through  the  world.  I  should  like  to  apply 
their  thought  today  to  the  particular  con- 
cerns of  the  members  of  the  First  Friday 
Club  of  Buffalo. 

The  final  words  of  President  Kennedy's 
speech,  the  expression  of  the  thought  toward 
which  ttue  entire  address  led,  was  this  In- 
junction, addressed  as  much  to  himself  as 
to  the  land  he  was  undertaking  to  lead: 
"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  miLst 
truly  be  our  own." 

The  duty  stressed  In  that  address,  as  well 
as  In  the  Invocation  by  Cardinal  Cushlng 
that  preceded  It,  was  the  duty  of  applying 
our  individual  conaclencea  to  public  affairs. 
What  the  classical  Greeks  and  theocratic 
Hebrews   knew  so   weU.   what   the  Romans 


stressed  In  their  laws  and  In  their  for«n«lo 
eloquence,  what  the  political  economists  of 
the  eighteenth  centtuy  expounded  at  length. 
iB  only  now  being  painfully  rediscovered  after 
the  pragmatlst  experimentation  of  the  past 
century  or  so— that  political  theory  it  a 
branch  of  ethics. 

Religion  requires  of  us.  not  merely  an 
Individual  morality,  an  uprightness  In  deal- 
ings with  family,  friends,  business  aasod- 
atee,  and  neighbors,  participation  In  church 
activities,  but  also  a  public,  aodal  morality. 

There  1b  a  moral  aspect  to  virtually  every 
public  problem  that  we  face  today:  poverty, 
crime,  poUuUon  of  earth  and  air  and  water, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  population  explo- 
sion and  Impending  illiteracy,  disease.  Com- 
munist subversion  and  the  weU-pubUclzed 
activities  of  certain  members  of  Congreee. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  each  one  of  us  Is 
In  the  poslUon  of  the  passers-by  on  the  road 
to  Jericho;  only,  Instead  of  one  man  who 
has  fallen  among  thieves,  and  suffered  rob- 
bery and  wounding,  we  have  before  us  the 
cases  of  hundreds,  and  thousands  and  mil- 
lions who  have  been  robbed  and  wounded 
by  circumstances  which  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, within  our  control.  There  Is  no  one 
of  us  so  helpless  and  unlnfluentlal  that  he 
cannot  play  the  part  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
In  some  way,  to  some  among  these  neigh- 
bors, near  or  far,  who  are  the  victims  of 
social  and  economic  Injiistlces. 

We  who  attempt  to  live  up  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  Catholic  faith.  In  attending 
Mass  regularly  every  Sunday,  In  observing 
each  InjTinctlon  and  prohibition  In  the  Ten 
Oommandments,  and  In  the  Six  Command- 
ments of  the  Church;  we  who  try  to  familiar- 
ize oiu^elves  with  the  particulars  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  and  to  see  that  our  children 
also  are  taught  that  doctrine;  we  who  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  obligation,  and  volun- 
tarily engage  In  such  devotions  as  the  First 
Friday  Mass  and  Commvmlon  that  bring  us 
together  today — we.  In  short,  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  our  duty,  and  more  than  our  duty, 
m  the  religious  and  spiritual  sphere,  will 
truly  succeed  If  we  make  our  religious  and 
spiritual  character  effective  In  the  social  and 
political  sphere. 

It  U  by  our  fuatice  that  we  will  ulti- 
mately be  judged.  Christ  Himself  declared. 
as  we  are  told  In  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew:  ".  .  .  unless  your 
justice  abound  mcM-e  than  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  you  shall  not  enter  Into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

St.  James,  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  his 
El^tle,  called  the  "Catholic"  or  "Univer- 
sal" Epistle,  iHYKslaUns  that  "faith  without 
works  Is  dead."  In  these  days  of  tremen- 
dous and  vastly  Increasing  populations,  of 
the  concentration  of  people  In  urban  oenters 
and  metropolitan  areas,  and  of  Instantaneovis 
communication  and  swift  transport  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  even  to  outer  space, 
the  works  of  faith,  too,  must  take  on  a  new 
and  enlarged  dimension.  It  Is  no  longer 
enough  to  concern  ourselves  with  Individu- 
als and  families  In  need,  with  seasonal  drives 
and  emergency  funds  for  disasters.  Our 
Christian  consciences  must  engage  them- 
selves with  the  basic  problems  of  human 
existence  In  society.  In  the  year  1967,  with 
the  troubles,  not  only  of  a  particular  group 
or  of  the  victims  of  a  particular  happening, 
but  of  whole  populations  and  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  time.  Maybe  we  csainot 
bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth, 
but  It  Is  still  the  major  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  labor  toward  that  end,  to  the  best 
of  his  abUlty. 

I  believe  our  faith  should  be  within  us.  not 
Just  like  the  gentle  glow  of  well-being  that 
comes  from  what  we  ml^t  call  the  "inner 
light."  but  the  dynamic,  pulsing.  Invigorating 
pumping  of  a  spiritual  heart.  Inevitably  Issu- 
ing in  action  for  the  good  of  our  neighbors, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  social  order.  A 
live  faith.  In  the  Individual.  I  have  always 
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believed,  Involves  every  particle  of  his  being, 
and  hU  every  thought  and  action.  Similarly, 
a  live  faith.  In  the  group,  gives  the  character 
of  Christian  morality  to  its  espressloiu  and 
actions  In  the  community. 

An  outstanding  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  this  Christian  Ideal  of  the  character  both 
of  Individual  and  of  group  Is  the  Ingrained 
habit  of  prejudice;  prejudice  in  thought  and 
In  unthtnUng  customs.  In  habits  and  ways 
of  speech.  In  a  simple  failure  to  notice  the 
signs  of  discrimination  and  segregation. 
I'm  afraid  we  all  have  some  tendencies  to- 
ward prejudice:  some  remains  of  old  preju- 
dices, that  we  are  trying  to  get  rtd  of:  and 
often  also  the  unrecognized  beginnings  of 
some  new  prejudices.  Anti-Semitism  shows 
up  spectacularly  in  the  painting  of  swastikas 
suid  the  bombing  or  biornlng  of  synagogues — 
but  consider,  Is  there  not  an  anti-Semitism, 
similarly  mean-spirited  and  vicious.  In  cus- 
toms of  excluding  Jews  from  neighborhoods, 
by  what  are  oaJled  "gentlemen's  agreements" 
among  real  estate  owners  and  dealers? 

Catholics,  and  particularly  Irish  Catholics, 
have  reason  Indeed  to  be  sensitive  to  these 
forms  of  discrimination,  and  to  refrain  from 
them  ourselves.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that, 
in  many  communities  of  New  England  and 
the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  notation  "No 
Irish  need  apply,''  was  to  be  seen  on  placards 
and  classified  advertisements  offering  Job 
opportunities.  But  not  only  were  there  the 
aiffns,  "No  Irish  Need  Apply";  convents  uid 
churches  were  sacked  and  even  burned,  mobs 
fought  In  the  streets.  And  it  was  not  only 
the  Irish  who  were  shunned  and  persecuted. 
There  were  numerous,  well-documented  cases 
of  discrimination  against  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Germany,  Poland  and  Italy  too. 
Indeed,  a  political  party  based  on  bigotry 
against  all  Catholics  captured  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  most  of  New  Eng- 
land— Including  every  major  office  In  Massa- 
chusetts. 

That  Is  why  there  Is  a  special  reason — and 
a  special  responsibility — for  us,  the  fortu- 
nate heirs  of  those  courageous  Immigrants 
from  Ireland,  Italy.  Germany,  Poland  and 
other  countries  to  help  lead  the  way  to  full 
liberty  for  all  Americans,  especially  those  for 
whom  the  color  of  their  skins  is  as  great  a 
handicap  as  being  Irish.  Polish,  Italian  or 
German  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago; 
and  also  for  those  the  world  over,  trapped  In 
the  oppression  of  poverty  like  that  which 
once  gripped  Ireland,  Italy  and  Poland,  but 
who  have  no  place  to  go  tot 

But  that  Is  Just  one  of  the  numerous  ex- 
plosive Issues  facing  our  time,  upon  which 
the  sincere  Catholic  must  look  objectively, 
and  In  which  he  must  In  conscience  Involve 
himself.  I  don't  think  we  can  just  sit  back 
and  read  In  the  papers  about  the  shortage  of 
doctors,  about  Inadequacies  in  educational 
facilities  and  In  teacher  and  policeman  pay, 
about  lack  of  recreaUonal  facilitiee  and  lack 
of  community  Involvement  on  the  part  of 
teen-agers.  On  these,  and  other  vital  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  we  must  ponder  long  and 
seriously  forming  our  own  opinions  on  the 
beet  evidence  available,  and  taking  what  ac- 
tion seems  most  appropriate  both  to  our  de- 
dilon  and  to  our  present  position  and  abll- 
Itle* — as  business  and  professional  men,  pub- 
lic servants,  voters,  citizens — Christians. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  each  of  us  should, 
like  the  hero  of  Stephen  Leacock's  Nonsense 
Novel,  "Gertrude  the  Governess,"  "Jump  on 
his  horse  and  dash  off  in  all  directions,"  but 
I  do  think  that  each  of  us  as  Cathohcs  should 
take  a  good  look  around  In  aU  directions,  be- 
fore we  decide  how  and  where  we  can  do 
the  most  good,  either  directly  to  the  greatest 
number  of  our  neighbors,  or  Indirectly  by 
correcting  evils  In  the  existing  state  of  so- 
ciety, or  by  working  for  some  of  the  great, 
newly  Imagined  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  life. 

One  need  not  be  a  starry-eyed  Idealist  or 
wild-eyed  radical  to  perceive  that  there  Is 
much  wrong  with  the  way  the  world  Is  run 
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now,  with  some  living  In  luxury  while  others 
starve,  with  some  children  healthy  while 
others  are  doomed  to  debilitating  diseases 
and  early  death,  with  crime  and  violence  on 
the  Increase,  so  that  ovir  streets  are  no  longer 
safe  for  walking,  or  our  parks  for  peaceful 
rest  and  recreation.  Why  can  we  neither 
swim  in  our  rivers  nor  drink  their  water 
safely?  Why  can  we  not  breathe  without 
danger  of  choking  on  smoke  and  smog,  or 
travel  without  seeing  bottles  and  tin  cans  lit- 
tertng  the  roadside  and  the  wayside  areas? 
I  do  not  mean  simply,  "There  ought  to  be  a 
law,"  though  for  many  of  these  ills  there 
are  laws,  and  probably  need  to  be  more  of 
them. 

I  mean  It  Is  the  concern  of  each  one  of  qb, 
and  not  only  the  concern  of  a  legislator 
like  myself,  to  think  about  these  matters  and 
try  to  determine  Just  what  local  ordinances, 
state  laws,  or  federal  laws  might  be  appro- 
priate for  the  situations.  When  you  form 
such  an  opinion,  do  not  let  it  stop  there,  or 
Just  form  the  substance  of  Idle  conversation, 
but  expreas  your  opinion  to  your  legislators, 
and  work  among  your  neighbors  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  what  can  be  done  locally. 

Further,  a  great  deal  may  well  be  accom- 
plished without  the  need  of  any  law.  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  establishments,  busi- 
nesses and  professionals,  all  are  human  In- 
stitutions, made  up  of  Individual  men  who 
can  be  reached  with  reason  and  who  can  be 
moved  to  action  by  Impelling  motives. 

There  have  in  the  paet  been  many  Inspiring 
Instances,  and  there  can  in  the  future  be 
many  more,  of  buslnessnoen  with  consciences 
who  have  led  their  communities  to  splendid 
accomplishments  In  social  and  technical  im- 
provement. Lumber  companies  that  were 
denuding  the  land  have  turned  to  tree-farm- 
ing and  conservation  of  the  land;  manufac- 
turers that  were  poisoning  the  riven  have 
turned  their  sclentlilc  and  technical  powers 
CO  the  restoration  of  clean  waters  and  nat- 
ural beauty;  employers  who  had  been  dis- 
criminatory In  hiring  and  promotion  policies, 
or  who  had  been  harsh  and  authoritarian 
In  the  treatment  of  labor,  have  been  per- 
Btiaded,  or  have  persuaded  themselves,  to 
change  to  more  enlightened  employment 
policies.  I  therefore  suggest  that  we  Catho- 
lics In  the  Buffalo  area  look  at  ourselves,  look 
at  our  governmenU,  to  the  towns  where  we 
live,  to  the  stores  we  frequent  and  the  clubs 
to  which  we  belong,  to  our  buslnessee  and 
professions.  What  can  you  do,  what  can  I 
do,  to  make  our  own  actions,  and  the  actions 
of  those  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  Influence, 
work  toward  the  Improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  whether  on  a  world  scale 
or  right  here  in  our  own  neighborhoods? 

In  studying  these  problems,  and  In  taking 
appropriate  action  upon  them,  I  am  sure  we 
can  count  upon  the  blessing  and  the  grace 
of  God,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  the  importance  of  the  saying:  "Here 
on  earth,  God's  toork  must  truly  be  our  own." 


Attorney  General  Clark,  National  Preia 
Clob  Address,  Stresses  Edncation  Be* 
gins  Opportnnitjr  for  Poor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1967 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
before  the  National  Press  Club  at  a 
hincheon  today.   Solicitor  General  Thur- 


good  Marshall  was  among  the  honored 
guests.  The  Attorney  General  stated 
that  history  might  place  the  progress  of 
the  American  Negro  in  our  time  among 
the  greatest  chapters  of  man's  never- 
ending  quest  for  freedom  and  justice 
His  thesis  is  that  we  live  in  a  time  of 
vast  and  fundamental  changes  and  that 
the  leisurely  adaptations  of  yesterday 
are  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford 
He  stated  that  nearly  2  million  Negroes 
have  left  the  South  In  this  decade  and 
their  education  will  determine,  in  large 
measure,  their  ability  to  compete  in  new 
markets.  The  Attorney  General  feels 
that  education  is  the  foundation  to  em- 
ployment which  is  the  beginning  of  op- 
portunity for  the  poor. 

National  Press  Club  President  L.  David 
LeRoy,  In  the  questlon-and-answer  peri- 
od following  the  formal  speech,  pro- 
pounded many  penetrating  questions 
submitted  by  the  members  which  brought 
forth  vital  responses  from  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  and  made  an 
excellent  impression  on  the  National 
Press  Club  audience.  The  Nation  can  be 
proud  that  a  man  of  his  stature,  though 
young,  heswls  one  of  the  most  important 
and  vital  departments  of  the  D.S,  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  share  the  analysis  on  the  subject  of 
•'Civil  Rights"  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral presented,  under  leave  obtained,  1 
Insert  the  full  text  of  his  address  in  the 
RxcoRD : 

AOORKSS       BT       ATT0RJ»XT       QkNERAL       RAMSIT 

CiAXX  Betou  thk  National  Pbxss  Club, 

APan,  13,  1867,  Washikgton.  D.C. 

If  we  could  disenthrall  ourselves  from  tbe 
Immediate — what  happened  last  week,  yes- 
terday, earlier  today  and  Is  expected,  or  pre- 
pared for  release,  later  today — we  might  gain 
some  dearer  notion  of  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  teod.  Any  surveyor  knows  that 
to  plot  a  course  on  points  too  close  together 
Is  to  risk  gross  error. 

Saturated  as  we  are  with  happenings,  we 
obscure  massive  change  which  Is  the  funds- 
mental  fact  of  our  existence.  We  easily  mln 
the  major  trend  because  of  the  fascination  of 
the  minor  event.  Numbers  Is  the  problem: 
Nimibers  of  everything.  Including  quite 
prominently,  words,  written  and  spoken. 

Whatever  happened  to  Professor  William 
Strunk,  Jr.'s  Rule  13  of  the  elements  of  stjrle? 
How  was  It  lost,  when  It  was  most  needed? 
It  U  titled  you  recall  "Omit  Needless  Words" 
and  Is  more  than  an  element  of  style.  It  is  »n 
essential  to  communication  In  a  mass  society. 
It  requires  that  vigorous  communication  be 
concise — that  every  word  tell. 

Were  It  not  for  the  clear  necessity  of  t 
filibuster  compelled  by  exposure  to  question- 
ing, I  could  happily  comply  with  Rule  13, 
omit  needless  words,  and  sit  down  now.  The 
most  basic  of  Instincts,  self-preservatloa 
counsels  keep  talking. 

Disengaged ,  we  might  say  of  civil  rights 
that  In  a  time  of  great  change,  to  a  degree 
never  before  accomplished  in  an  ordered  so- 
ciety, broad  advances  have  been  made.  In- 
deed, history  might  place  the  progress  of  the 
American  Negro  In  our  times  among  Iti 
greatest  chapters  In  man's  never-ending 
quest  for  freedom  and  justice.  Our  achieve- 
ments are  remarkable. 

But  for  all  that  has  been  done,  our  rela- 
tive position,  because  of  the  sweeping  change 
in  which  we  are  caught,  has  not  Improved. 
We  may  have  slipped. 

My  thesis  Is  that  we  live  In  a  time  of  vaet 
and  fundamental  change.  Population  in- 
crease and  technological  developments  Impel 
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Qg  to  accelerating  speeds.  Our  thought  and 
action  must  match  their  pace.  We  add  more 
Americans  each  year  than  lived  when  the 
Itepubllc  was  founded.  Two-hundred  mil- 
lion today,  we  were  but  seventy-six  million 
to  1900,  but  will  be  three-hundred  forty  mil- 
lion or  more  33  years  hence  in  2000.  Science 
and  technology  doubles  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  each  decade:  a  16  fold  Increase 
tn  40  years  and  the  utilization  of  new  tech- 
nology expands  with  discovery. 

The  leisurely  adaptations  of  yesterday  are 
a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford.  P>ore- 
tight  and  diligence  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Nearly  two  million  Negroes  have  left  the 
South  in  this  decade.  They  virlll  compete  in 
new  markets.  Their  education  will  determine 
In  large  measure  their  ability  to  compete. 
Between  1960  and  1965,  the  percentage  of 
non-white  students  In  public  schools  In 
Baltimore  Increased  from  60  to  61;  In  Boston 
from  16  to  26;  In  Chicago  from  40  to  62;  De- 
troit 43  to  65;  Houston  26  to  34;  Philadel- 
phia 47  to  66;  St.  Louis  49  to  60;  San  Pran- 
cl5C0  33  to  43.  This  Is  Ave  short  years.  What 
can  we  expect  In  the  present  and' the  next 
Ore?  What  of  the  colleges  which  must  be 
our  hope  for  leadership?  While  Negroes  com- 
prise 11  percent  of  our  total  population,  less 
than  five  percent  of  all  college  students  are 
Negro.  More  than  one-half  of  all  Negro 
college  students  attend  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  in  the  Southern  and  Border  States. 
These  predominantly  Negro  institutions  have 
low  scales  of  faculty  pay,  low  percentages  of 
doctorates  on  their  TaeuUles,  low  capital  ex- 
penditures and  limited  endowments.  Stu- 
dent dropout  rates  are  high.  Perhaps  one- 
haU  of  the  graduates  of  these  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  will  themselves  become  teach- 
ers. Another  generation  will  be  trained  by 
them. 

Poor  Richard  told  ua  "the  only  thing  more 
expensive  than  education  la  Igziorance"  but 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  full  Import 
of  his  words  today. 

Education  is  the  foundation  for  employ- 
ment which  Is  the  beginning  of  opportunity 
for  the  poor. 

A  generation  after  Franklin  Roosevelt 
found  ua  one-third  ill  boused,  111  clothed, 
lU  fed,  we  know  80  percent  of  our  Negroes, 
compared  with  12  percent  of  the  balance  of 
our  pecyle,  live  In  poverty.  Unemployment 
for  non- whites  in  March  was  7.4  percent  com- 
pared to  3.1  percent  for  whites.  Over  30  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  girls  and  26  percent  of  the 
Negro  boys  between  16  and  21  cannot  find 
employment.  The  heavy  concentration  of 
the  unemployment  is  In  the  ghettos  where 
at  times  In  places  It  exceeds  60  percent.  And 
among  the  employed  6.7  percent  of  the 
non- whites  are  in  professions  compeared  to 
13.3  percent  of  the  whites;  the  non-white 
managers  and  proprietors  are  2.6  percent 
compared  to  10.7  percent  for  whites,  while 
white  non-farm  laborers  are  4.2  percent  com- 
pared to  11.7  percent  of  the  non-whltea. 

More  persons  are  living  In  segregated  sec- 
tions of  cities  today  than  ever  before.  The 
rlaing  number  of  children  living  In  urban 
ghettos  is  creating  more  new  de  facto  school 
Mgregatlon  than  all  our  legal  efforts  against 
traditional  rule-Imposed  school  segregation 
are  able  to  eliminate.  The  Negroes  in 
schools  less  than  96  percent  Negro  has  risen 
from  1  percent  to  12.26  percent  since  1963. 
Yet  as  a  direct  result  of  housing  segregation, 
there  is  more  school  segregation  today  than 
ever  before  In  our  history. 

Not  only  are  more  people  living  In  ghettos, 
the  ghettos  themselves  are  getting  worse, 
ftom  I960  to  1966,  the  average  family  Income 
in  Watts,  for  example,  dropped  8  percent 
from  $5,100  to  $4,700.  while  the  national  aver- 
ago  Income  was  rising  14  percent.  In  Hough, 
ft  comparable  Negro  ghetto  In  Cleveland, 
ft^erage  family  Income  dropped  16  percent — 
down  from  $4,700  to  $3,900. 

Thus  while  we  can  take  heart  At  the  72 
Percent  Increase  In  Negro  voter  registration 


In  five  states  since  enactment  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act;  at  the  registration  of 
more  than  5,000  Negroes  in  nine  counties 
since  federal  examiners  were  assigned  only 
last  week,  at  the  historic  decree  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  on  March  29  setting  clear 
standards  for  school  desegregation  and  the 
follow-up  government  motions  in  more  than 
40  school  cases;  at  the  lowering  of  racial  bars 
by  places  of  public  accommodations;  this  is 
clearly  not  enough. 

We  must  move  forward  on  broad  fronts; 
education,  employment,  housing,  health,  and 
poverty.  We  must  secure  the  remaining 
legal  rights,  still  denied  minorities,  such  as 
jury  service,  and  finally  adequately  protect 
the  federal  rights  of  all  our  people.  We  are 
confronted  with  an  Immense  and  growing 
need  which  must  be  met  while  It  can  be  met. 
The  greater  tasks  are  still  ahead. 

We  must  move  forward  because  our  ideals 
dictate  it,  because  Jiistice  requires  It  and 
because  our  circumstances  compel  it.  We 
must  move  forward  despite  the  distraction 
of  those  who  call  for  violence  or  divert  our 
attention  to  unrelated  Issues. 

"We  are"  as  Camus  said  "all  condemned  to 
live  together."  But  It  is  a  condemnation  for 
which  we  should  be  thankful.  Huddle  Led- 
better,  the  Inunortal  Minstrel  of  Moorings- 
port,  Louisiana,  put  it  better.  "We're  In  the 
same  boat  brother  and  when  you  shake  one 
end  you're  gonna  rock  the  other." 

We  have  an  unprecedented  challenge.  We 
should  be  grateful  It  is  ours.  For  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  cald  in  his  address  at  Howard 
University.  "It  Is  the  glorious  opportunity 
of  this  generation  to  end  the  one  huge  wrong 
of  the  American  Nation  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
find  America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same 
immense  thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped 
those  who  first  began  to  realize  that  here,  at 
last,  was  a  home  for  Freedom. 


Reclaiming  and  ConAerrinf  Land  and 
Water  Affected  by  Coal  Mining 
Operations 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   FBNNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  a  De- 
partment ofiQclal  to  establish,  coordinate, 
and  administer  programs  necessary  to 
reclaim  and  conserve  land  and  water 
affected  by  coal  mining  operations. 

Although  the  final  report  on  the  study 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  in  Appa- 
lachla  la  not  yet  completed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  interim  report 
already  made  available  to  Congress  offers 
ample  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for  a 
definitive  program  to  repair  the  damages 
resulting  from  strip-mining  evils  of  the 
past  and  to  prevent  repetition  of  these 
evils  in  the  future.  The  following  para- 
graph is  from  the  interim  report: 

Although  strip  mining  for  coal  has  pro- 
moted the  economy  and  security  of  our 
country,  this  type  of  mining  has  burdened 
Appalachla  with  a  number  of  complex  prob- 
lems. Approximately  800,000  acres  have 
been  disturbed  by  strip  coal  mining  in  the 
region.  The  result  has  been  acid  and  sedi- 
ment pollution  of  streams,  massive  slides 
along  outelopes,  destruction  of  forests,  dam- 
age to  watersheds,  thousands  of  acres  of  land 


isolated  or  made  hasardous  by  hlghvirallB, 
wasted  natural  resources,  health  and  safety 
hazards,  and  Impaired  aesthetic  and  eco- 
nomic values.  Some  excellent  reclamation 
has  been  accomplished,  but  most  of  the  dam- 
aged acreages  has  not  been  adequately 
reclaimed. 

The  obvious  conclusion  set  forth  In 
the  interim  study  was  that  States  should 
establish  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing strip  mining  and,  that  failing,  Con- 
gress ^ould  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Portimately,  some  of  our  States  have 
long  since  adopted  rigid  laws  that  outlaw 
irresponsible  stripping  operations  and 
provide  for  land  restoration  and  stream 
protection.  Unfortunately,  other  States 
are  still  not  entirely  aware  of  the  need 
for  legislation  to  safeguard  nature 
against  indiscriminate  stripping.  The 
gaps  between  effective  and  Ineffective 
State  laws  are  as  deep  and  as  wide  as 
some  of  the  crevices  left  by  the  draglines 
and  shovels  that  rip  and  disembowel  the 
Nation's  countryside. 

Ruination  of  our  land,  whether  It  be 
in  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  or  the 
South,  cannot  be  permitted  any  longer. 
Nor  should  mining  companies  in  States 
where  protective  laws  result  in  higher 
productive  costs  be  further  subjected  to 
the  unfair  competition  of  coal  coming 
out  of  States  lacking  adequate  reclama- 
tion regulations. 

Unless  a  Federal  law  is  enacted,  di- 
versified State  regulations  or  lack  there- 
of will  give  some  coal  States  economic 
advantage  over  others  and  leave  large 
acreages  devastated  and  unsightly. 
Permsylvania  strip  mining  and  clean 
streams  laws  represent  enormous  capital 
and  operational  costs  to  coal  companies 
which  will  suffer  in  the  competitive 
maiicet  unless  the  State's  mining  require- 
ments are  matched  elsewhere. 

In  our  State,  responsible  coal  compa- 
nies converted  stripped  lands  into  parks, 
forests,  and  agricultural  areas  before  it 
became  necessary  to  enact  reclamation 
laws,  which  were  the  outcome  of  one- 
shot  strippers  with  only  the  profit  incen- 
tive and  without  civic  pride.  Now  our 
coal  companies  have  the  additional  fi- 
nancial burden — under  the  state's  clean 
streams  law — of  building  diversionary 
channels,  investing  in  water  treatment 
plants,  and  taking  whatever  other  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  prevent  stream 
contamination. 

Unless  there  is  some  sort  of  uniformity 
in  the  law,  the  streams  in  which  the 
Pennsylvania  surface  mining  Industry 
have  invested  so  much  to  protect  can 
very  well  be  polluted  by  the  careless  op- 
erations of  strippers  elsewhere.  Laist 
month  the  State  of  West  Virginia  en- 
acted legislation  to  curb  the  ruthless 
treatment  of  land  overlaying  beds  of 
coal,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  learn  that 
water  protection  is  a  consideration  in 
the  law.  Indiana  also  put  stronger  sur- 
face mining  laws  into  effect  this  year, 
so  it  is  evident  that  the  need  for  proper 
mining  methods  and  planned  restora- 
tion is  receiving  greater  recognition. 

The  need  Is  urgent.  Because  the  land 
is  a  part  of  the  scene  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  expending  vast 
amounts  of  money  that  comes  from  all 
taxpayers  for  the  purpose  of  beautlflca- 
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tion,  no  one  State  should  be  lax  about 
safeguarding  it  from  desecration.  And 
water  that  flows  Interstate  must  not  be 
polluted  unnecessarily  anywhere  or  by 
anyone. 


Impact  of  Inporb  ob  American  Textile 
lodnkfay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   BOTTEB   CAmOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  13.  1967 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  statement  I 
made  before  the  Oeneral  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  under  date  of 
April  13,  1967,  regarding  the  impact  of 
imports  on  the  American  textile  industry 
and  employment. 

The  statement  follows: 

SrATBlCXNT     Of     RXPBKSKNTATIVX     BOBXST      T. 

ASHMOBE,    Bktorx   thx   Okmxrai,   Sttbcom- 

MtrTEX  ON  Labor  or  thx  House  Commtitex 

ON  Education  and  Labob,  on  HJl.  478  anb 

HJR,  479,  APDL  IS,  1W7 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportimlty 
ol  api>earlng  before  the  Subcommittee  today. 
At  the  outset,  let  me  commend  you.  as  well  aa 
the  Subcommltt«e.  for  youi  continuing  Inter* 
est  In  the  problems  created  by  the  sharply 
Increaatog  gro'Wth  of  lmf>ort«  to  the  U£.  I 
stand  ready  to  assist  you  In  your  efforts. 

The  subject  matter  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee affects  virtually  all  Industries.  How- 
ever, I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the  one  with 
which  I  am  moet  familiar — the  textile  Indus- 
try. As  you  luK>w,  this  Is  one  of  America's 
t>aslc  Industries  and  is  vltaHy  important  to 
the  economy  of  large  areas  of  our  Industry. 

I  was  Interested  in  noting,  for  example,  In 
the  testimony  last  week  of  Mr.  Fontaine 
Broun,  President  of  the  Man-Made  Fiber 
Products  Association,  that  the  texttle  Indus- 
try (including  apparel  manufacturing  asd 
fiber  production)  supplies  26 "T;  of  all  manu- 
facturing Jobs  In  the  Appalachian  Region. 

In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  this  Indus- 
try provides  more  than  70%  of  the  manufac- 
truirlQg  jobs  and  contributes  #700  million  in 
payrolls  annually  to  the  State's  economy. 
My  State  annually  produces  25%  of  the  cot- 
ton, synthetic,  and  aUk  fabric  In  the  nation 
and  42%  of  the  cotton  cloth.  I  cite  these 
figures  to  demonstrate  the  Importance  erf  the 
textile  industry  complex  to  South  Carolina. 

That  Indxistry  Is  tcxlay  directly  threatened 
by  the  flood  of  textile  and  appwrel  imports 
entering  this  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  statement  is  no  exaggeration  of  the 
facts. 

It  is  true  that  the  textile  industry  has 
made  substantial  progress  since  1961.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  Both  employ- 
ment and  wages  are  up.  Fiber  consumption 
has  risen.  Investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment  bit  record  levels  in   1966. 

But  over  the  same  period  there  has  been 
a  sharply  Lncreaslng  rise  In  the  growth  of 
textile  and  apparel  Imports,  the  Impact  of 
which  has  been  largely  hidden  by  the  high 
degree  of  economic  activity  in  the  VS.,  the 
textile  cycle,  and  the  sharply  increased  de- 
mand by  th«  military  esUUSllshment  for  tex- 
tUes.  Now,  however,  the  effects  of  these 
imports  are  being  felt.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  this  shortly,  but  first  consider  the 
▼oltune  of  these  imports. 

Stnoe  1001,  total  textile  Imports  has  risen 


from  926,000,000  sqtiare  yards  equivalents 
to  2.8  biUlon  In  1966 — a  three  fold  Increase. 
Over  this  same  period  V3.  textile  production 
grew  by  about  36%.  In  1961  textile  imports 
took  less  than  5%  of  our  market.  Today  they 
are  taking  over  10%  of  the  U.S.  market. 

What  does  this  volume  mean? 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Halbert  Jones,  the 
Chairman  of  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute's  International  Trade  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Jones,  who  Is  President  of  Wav- 
erly  Mills.  Laurinburg,  N.C.,  told  the  ATMI 
Annual  Meeting  last  week  this: 

"How  much  employment  do  imports  of 
2,800,000.000  yards  of  textiles  represent? 
Because  these  Imports  cover  relatively  simple 
yams  as  well  as  highly  fabricated  apparel 
items  and  all  between.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  an  accurate  flgiire  for  labor  content — 
but  representing  well  over  10%  of  oxir  VS. 
production  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  these  imports  replace  Jobs  for  200,000- 
250.000  persons  directly  In  textiles  plus  an- 
other 100-150,000  Indirectly  In  those  Indus- 
tries which  supply  nxatertals  and  services  to 
textiles." 

Think  of  this  for  a  moment  in  the  context 
of  our  niunerous  government  policies  to  pro- 
vide more  and  better  employment  opportu- 
nities for  American  citizens.  We  are  talking 
about  300,000  to  400,000  Jobs  being  replaced 
by  textile  imports.  Is  this  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  immediate  remedial  action  by  our 
government? 

At  the  same  time  that  textile  imports  have 
been  rising  so  sharply.  U.S.  textile  exports 
have  been  falling.  Not  since  1967  has  this 
country  had  a  favorable  balance  in  Its  tex- 
tile trade.  In  1966  the  deficit  In  our  textile 
trade  was  t800,000,000.  an  amount  equal  to 
60%  of  the  total  n.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

The  ever  increasing  voltime  of  textile  im- 
ports and  our  declining  level  of  textile  ex- 
ports are  taking  their  toll.  Cxirtallment  m 
the  VS.  Industry  Is  setting  in.  Market  dis- 
rupUon  Is  taking  place;  hours  of  work  are 
declining;  and  profits  falling.  All  of  the 
Industry's  progress  of  the  past  five  years  is 
being  Jeopardized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  has  the  rate  of  textile 
imports  risen  to  such  inordinately  high  levels 
with  the  promise  of  still  more  growth  unless 
adequately  restrained?  It  is  not  because  the 
U.S.  Industry  is  Inefficient.  It  Is  the  world's 
most  efflcleot.  Neither  Is  It  because  of  in- 
ability to  meet  the  competition  of  design, 
quality,  and  consiuner  preference.  Nor  is  it 
because  the  United  States  textile  industry 
cannot  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  textiles 
to  meet  demand. 

The  extremely  Urge  quantl^  of  tsctUe  im- 
ports coming  into  this  country  are  doing  to 
because  they  are  produced  at  wages  that 
would  be  Intolerable  here. 

In  the  United  States,  textile  industry 
wages  average  over  $2.00  per  hour  compared 
with  36c  in  Japan  and  25c  in  Hong  Kong, 
our  two  major  suppliers.  In  Portugal,  which 
has  become  an  Important  exporter  to  the 
United  States,  wages  are  as  low  as  18c  per 
hour. 

So  the  simple  fact  is  that  we  are  substitut- 
ing for  our  own  domestic  labor  low-wage  im- 
ports. We  should  not  and  cannot  ask  our 
own  highly  efficient  textile  workers  to  com- 
pete for  our  own  markets  with  the  products 
of  countries  In  which  wages  are  but  a  frac- 
tion of  our  own. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  seems  so  ob- 
vious as  not  to  require  elaboration.  But  ap- 
parently it  Is  not. 

nrst  of  all  we  should  make  no  reductions 
in  the  tariffs  on  any  textile  product  during 
the  current  Geneva  negotiations.  The  level 
and  growth  of  textile  imports  demonstrates 
that  current  tariff  rates  are  already  too  low. 

Secondly,  we  should  extend  the  present  In- 
ternational Arrangement  for  Trade  In  Cot- 
ton Textiles  for  S  years,  and  it  should  be 
finely  administered.     I  am  lof9^ed  that 


our  Government  has  agreed  to  an  extension 
of  only  three  years  which  is  most  disappoint- 
ing to  me. 

Thirdly,  our  government  should  take  the 
neceeeary  steps  to  bring  Imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
textile  products  under  restraint.  The  tre- 
mendous increase  in  imports  of  these  pro- 
ducts clearly  docimients  the  pressing  need 
for  such  action. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  do  all 
within  Its  power  to  see  that  United  States 
textile  exports  are  accorded  equal  treatment 
with  the  products  of  other  coim tries  in  world 
trade.  I  am  told  that  some  60  nations,  many 
of  whom  enjoy  a  share  of  the  United  States 
textile  market,  discriminate  against  United 
States  textile  exports. 

This  Is  a  relatively  simple,  but  vital,  pn>. 
gram  for  the  United  States  textile  industry. 
It  Is  essential  to  all  Americans  that  thii 
Industry  prosper  and  grow.  Through  the 
kind  of  approach  that  I  have  outlined  thU 
objective  can  be  reached. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  permit  the  vlriu- 
ally  unlimited  growth  of  textUe  imports,  ve 
will  see  this  industry  undergo  basic  and 
broad  changes  in  its  structure  that  cannot 
help  but  adversely  affect  the  millions  of  per- 
sons dependent  on  It  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  performing  a  worth- 
while service  and  I  am  happy  to  Join  you 
in  your  efforts. 


A  CoBttnictiTe  Vietnun  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wucoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  IS.  1967 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  too  much  about 
Vietnam  Week — the  wrong  kind  of  Viet- 
nam Week.  This  is  the  week  during 
which  a  combination  of  hard-core  de- 
spoilers  of  America  and  a  large  number 
of  more  innocent  but  misled  Americans 
are  providing  a  major  propaganda  victory 
for  those  against  whom  American  men 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  is  clear  that 
the  picketing,  the  rioting,  the  rallies,  are 
bolstering  the  enemy's  determination  to 
escalate  and  extend  the  war. 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  wrong  Viet- 
nam Week  has  been  carefully  organized 
to  attempt  to  create  a  much  greater  Im- 
pact than  the  numbers  of  those  involved 
would  otherwise  convey. 

Without  my  knowledge  or  encourag- 
ment,  a  group  of  patriotic  citizens  in  the 
Milwaukee  metropolitan  area,  under  the 
name  of  the  Political  Independence  Com- 
mittee, has  quickly  circulated  petitions 
among  neighbors  and  friends,  with  over 
1.300  signatures  obtained  in  the  period  of 
just  a  few  days. 

The  heading  of  the  petition  reads  as 
follows : 

We  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  and  to  give  evidence 
of  our  loyal  support  of  those  gallant  men 
fighting  and  sacrificing  in  oxir  war,  do  de- 
clare and  i>etitlon  that: 

Because — we  have  an  Infinitesimal  minority 
of  persons  in  our  country  who  by  act  or  deed 
give  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  who  thereby 
gain  excessive  publicity. 

Because — we  have  allies  who  give  us  token 
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support  and  have  at  times  aided  directly  and 
indirectly  our  enemies. 

Because — we  recognize  the  major  support 
of  our  enemies  is  provided  by  Russia  and  the 
rest  of  the  Communist  world. 

Because — it  is  apparent  that  the  voice  of 
a  large  majority  of  loyal  Americans  has  not 
been  beard. 

Therefore,  we  petition  and  call  upon  all 
good  Americans  and  particularly  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  responsible  for  our 
course  of  action  to: 

1.  Set  the  course  to  win  this  conflict  by 
assuring  our  men  they  will  lack  nothing  in 
either  tangible  supplies  or  policy  decisions 
that  they  require  to  pursue  this  war  to  a 
iwlft  victory. 

2.  Establish  policies  which  will  cvirtail 
completely  all  forms  of  aid  to  any  country 
that  gives  direct  or  indirect  aid  to  our 
enemies. 

3.  Recognize  Russia  and  all  eonomunist 
countries  as  participants  in  this  war  and 
cease  all  trade  with  these  countries. 

4.  Take  steps  to  prevent  disloyal  Ameri- 
cans from  giving  aid  and  support  to  our 
enemies. 

Circulators  included:  Robert  W. 
Houghton,  Arthur  W.  Llbby,  Mrs.  Victor 
Pfleffer,  Elmer  R.  Woods.  A.  G.  Hein- 
richs.  Charles  C.  Reed,  James  J.  Betner, 
Dan  G.  Christiansen,  Henry  W.  Kayser, 
Peter  Bardes,  William  H.  Bowman,  Mrs. 
Harold  P.  Palk,  James  Smith,  Jr.,  George 
J.  Ubl,  Jr.,  Robert  Huwiler.  Mrs.  R.  T. 
LeTelller.  William  A.  Barr.  Charles  W. 
Anderson,  Douglas  H.  Start,  Mrs.  June 
Nicholson,  Elizabeth  Blaney,  Philip  B. 
O'Neill,  Joseph  Bressers,  Donald  R. 
Grayson.  James  W.  Shelton,  Alma  A. 
Heller,  Mrs.  Mabelle  Wagner,  Robert 
Oreen.  John  P.  Mayer,  Melvin  C.  Gulp, 
Margaret  P.  Bellin,  Jack  E.  Thomas. 
Clayton  Polzin,  Amy  Van  Peitersom,  W. 
R.  Mindel.  and  H.  Robert  Bergmann. 


II 


The  224th  Anniveriary  of  the  Birth  of 
Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  Nrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  13,  1987 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  occasion  of  the  224th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
marked  by  ceremonies  this  noon  at  the 
National  Jefferson  Memorial  here  in 
Washington.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias],  delivered  the  com- 
memorative address  at  this  event  which 
was  spoiisored  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks  Division  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

More  than  two  centuries  after  his 
birth,  we  still  look  to  the  deeds  and  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  Irmovation, 
leadership,  and  insight  into  a  wide  range 
of  concerns,  both  practical  and  philo- 
sophical. As  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for 
blmself  indlcaites,  he  wished  to  be  re- 
membered for  three  of  his  many  achieve- 
ments: the  authorship  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Iixlependenoe  and  the  Statute  of 
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Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  is  the  last  of  these— education — that 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  has  em- 
phasized in  his  remarks  today.  Relat- 
ing Jefferson's  belief  that  "no  republic 
can  maintain  itself  in  strength"  without 
"general  education,  to  enable  every  man 
to  Judge  for  himself  what  will  secure 
or  endanger  his  freedom"  to  the  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  to  higher 
education  today.  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land makes  a  number  of  pertinent  ob- 
servations on  the  direction  that  Pederal 
aid  to  higher  education  is  taking  and 
advances  several  suggestions  for  a  re- 
structuring of  these  programs  and  a  re- 
direction of  their  goals. 

I  think  that  Members  will  find  Mr. 
Mathias  of  Maryland's  address  timely 
and  of  Interest  and,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  am  inserting  It  in  the  Record  : 
aodsess    bt    congrxssiiam    chaht.ics    mcc. 
Mathias,  Jr..  Martland,  Sixth,  at  Cere- 
monies Marking  th*  224th  ANNivzasAKT 
or  THE  BiETH  of  Thomas  Jeftebson,  Jef- 
ferson  Memoriai.,   Apbo,   13,    1967 
As  we  mark  the  224th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  is  not  enough  to 
trrvDke  his  memory,  praise  his  eloquence  and 
recall  his  acts  of  leadership.    Rather,  we  owe 
it  to  him  and  to  ourselves  to  apply  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  statesmanship  in  our  own  time, 
and  to  our  future  course. 

In  considering  hU  teachings,  we  have  a 
wealth  of  lessons  from  which  to  choose,  for 
Jefferson  was  a  man  of  constant  commit- 
ments, endless  curtoelty  and  wide-ranging 
concerns.  In  narrowing  ovir  emphasis  today 
toward  the  essential  elements  of  his  great- 
ness, let  us  consult  the  final  summary  of  his 
work,  the  epitaph  which  he  himself  com- 
posed: 

"Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religioxis 
Freedom,  and  the  Father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia." 

The  fight  to  maintain  oru-  political  inde- 
pendence and  personal  freedom  is  a  constant 
one.  The  battle  to  preserve  religious  liberty 
Is  a  continuing  effort  to  develop  deep  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  But  perhaps  the  most  immediate 
challenge  tr.Uay  :e  in  tie  field  of  education, 
which  Jefferson  deemed  the  most  essential 
defender  of  democracy. 

"The  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
tyranny."  he  declared,  "would  be  to  illumi- 
nate, as  far  as  practical,  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large."  So  believing,  he  proposed  In 
1777  a  system  of  public  education  for  Virginia 
which  was  revolutionary  in  that  time.  His 
overall  design  embraced  elementary  schools 
in  every  county,  open  to  all  children  with- 
out regard  to  wealth;  a  second  level  of  gen- 
eral schools,  to  provide  training  in  the 
classics,  history,  philosophy,  and  "politics" 
(political  science) :  and  a  final  university 
level  of  professional  studies  or  advanced 
technical  and  scientific  training.  While  this 
structure  was  not  achieved  during  his  life- 
time, he  did  live  to  plan  and  supervise  the 
building  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
he  had  envisioned  In  1800  as  "a  university 
on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modem, 
as  to  be  worth  patronizing  with  the  public 
support." 

Jefferson  would  be  gratified  to  see  the 
public  educational  system  which  we  now 
possess.  He  would  be  Impressed,  above  all. 
by  the  vast  scope  of  our  imlverslties  and 
coUegea,  which  now  enroll  over  6  million 
Americans  in  the  finest  system  of  popular 
higher  education  In  the  world.  He  would 
applaud  the  principle  of  both  state  and 
Federal  assistance  for  higher  education,  for 
he  once  wrote: 


"It  la  highly  interesting  to  our  country, 
and  It  Is  the  duty  of  its  functlonartee,  to 
provide  that  every  person  In  it  should  re- 
ceive an  education  proportioned  to  the  con- 
dition and  pursuits  of  his  life." 

Today  the  condition  of  all  our  Uves  U 
vastly  omnplez,  and  our  pursuits  are  increas- 
ingly professional.  Providing  truly  "propor- 
tionate" education  In  this  decade,  in  and  for 
this  free  society.  Is  one  of  the  greatest  duties 
and  moet  difficult  tasks  of  our  government. 

Examining  our  present  higher  educational 
system,  Jefferson  would  be  intrigued  by  all 
that  the  states  have  done,  and  all  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  tried  to  do  since 
Sputnik  propelled  It,  belatedly,  into  the  field. 

But  I  wonder  whether  Jeffers<m  would 
also  be  appalled  by  some  of  our  present 
practices?  I  wonder  whether  Jefferson 
would  be  alarmed  by  the  growing  doubts  of 
many  educators  about  the  Tuture  of  the 
partnership  between  Washington  and  the 
universities  of  America. 

Jefferson,  who  so  valued  education  as  the 
key  to  understanding  smd  to  personal  and 
national  progress,  might  question  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  Federal  Investment  not 
in  the  humanities,  but  in  the  sciences.  As 
the  President  who  launched  the  first  official 
expedition  to  the  American  West,  he  would 
endorse  our  expeditions  into  space  and  into 
the  depths  of  the  atom — but,  as  a  humanist, 
he  would  woiutor  why  we  invest  so  little  in. 
the  liberal  arts.  As  a  diplomat  fluent  in 
French,  who  understood  the  importance  of 
languages,  he  would  ask  why  some  Philis- 
tines among  us  still  begrudge  even  the  mod- 
est sums  we  allocate  to  the  support  of  his- 
tory, literature,  and  languages. 

As  the  architect  of  a  balanced  and  orderly 
educational  plan,  he  would  be  disturbed  by 
the  mushrooming  of  Pederal  categorical 
g^rants.  which,  by  offering  up  to  60%  of  cost 
for  entrance  into  certain  exotic  programs 
and  fields,  tempt  colleges  and  imlverslties  to 
unbalance  their  curricula  and  drain  re- 
sources from  more  broadly  useful  orthodox 
academic  Interests. 

As  an  advocate  of  consistent  institutional 
growth,  Jefferson  would  be  alarmed  by  the 
project  competition  which,  fed  by  Federal 
funds,  encourages  the  flight  of  faculty  mem- 
bers from  program  to  program  and  from 
campus  to  campus,  at  the  expense  of  Institu- 
tional stability. 

As  one  who  valued  greatly  the  arts  of  In- 
struction, he  would  be  distressed  by  th* 
present  emphasis  on  graduate  fellowship* 
and  grants  which  offer  high  premiums  for 
research  and  low  incentives  for  the  most 
talented  Americans  to  teach. 

As  one  who  studied  without  regard  for 
clocks,  and  knew  that  inteUectxial  progreos 
could  not  be  measured  in  units  of  time,  Jef- 
ferson would  be  astounded  at  the  Federal 
auditing  and  accounting  procedures  which 
require  researchers  to  pinpoint  the  number 
of  hours  and  minutes  spent  on  Federally- 
supported  work. 

'T'lnaUy,  as  one  who  fostered  integrity  In 
every  Institution  he  built,  Jefferson  would  be 
concerned  over  the  extent  to  which  all  of 
these  influences  combined  and  strengthened 
by  ample  public  funds,  might  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  public  investment  itself, 
by  eroding  the  self-discipline  of  our  univer- 
sities and  altering  the  course  of  our  educa- 
tion in  directions  more  responsive  to  the 
day-by-day  desires  ot  Washington  than  to 
the  long-range  demands  of  our  advancing 
society. 

What  may  appear  to  some  to  be  the  slm- 
plest  course — ending  Federal  aid — is  now  im- 
possible as  a  practical  matter  and  would.  I 
believe,  ultimately  prove  to  be  tragicaUy  self- 
defeating.  Rather,  we  should  seek  to  ele- 
vate our  programs,  to  lift  our  methods  to  a 
level  consistent  with  our  national  goals,  and 
with  the  "broad  and  liberal  and  modem" 
higher  education  which  Jefferson  sought  and 
irtilch  we  seek  today. 
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We  can  take  sevenU  Immediate  steps. 
Hrst,  we  can  make  the  Bupervlslon  of  pro- 
grams far  less  burdensome,  by  developing  re- 
formed procedures  which  recognize  the  flex- 
ibility and  creative  range  essential  to  real 
■cholarBblp.  Second,  we  can  bring  our  mon- 
etary Investment  far  more  Into  balance  with 
our  overall  concerns,  by  Increasing  both  the 
dollar  amounts  and  the  proportions  of  aid 
devoted  to  general  academic  purposes  Includ- 
ing the  himianltles  and  to  the  education  and 
training  of  teachers.  Third,  we  can  expand 
funding  of  the  general  support  already  au- 
thorized. 

Beyond  these  readjustments,  however,  we 
must  revise  our  entire  perspective,  lest  the 
relatively  minor  problems  of  the  past  decade 
become  the  major  perils  of  the  next.  The 
path  of  wisdom,  I  would  suggest.  Is  the  way 
of  Jefferson  and  an  equally  sensitive  leader 
and  student  of  America.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  was  Lincoln  who  declared  that  "the  prin- 
ciples of  Jefferson  are  the  deflnlttoos  and 
axioms  of  a  free  society." 

And  It  was  Lincoln  who  In  1863  signed  the 
first  Morrill  Act,  which  spread  higher  educa- 
tion across  the  country  through  the  land- 
grant  coUeges.  This  Act,  a  work  of  vision 
and  Imagination,  was  a  great  beginning, 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  our  nationwide  system  of  higher 
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education.    It  was  a  beginning  to  which,  In 
principle,  we  should  ultimately  return. 

For  It  Is  time.  I  believe,  for  us  to  con- 
sider ways  to  extend  general,  unrestricted.  In- 
stitutional aid  to  all  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, through  broad  grants  of  perhaps 
three  to  five  years  In  length,  based  on  an 
overall  assessment  of  our  national  needs  and 
goals.  It  is  time  for  us  to  restore  to  scholars 
the  direction  of  scholarship.  It  U  time  lor 
us  to  rededlcate  our  national  resourees  not 
to  encourage  new,  particular  programs  of 
higher  education,  but  rather  to  assist  all 
Institutions  In  their  basic,  essential  and  in- 
creasingly expensive  task  of  educating  aU 
Americans  to  the  Umlt  not  of  their  means 
but  of  their  abilitlea. 

I  propose  that  the  academic  community, 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  seri- 
ously consider  the  creation  of  a  National 
Academic  Commission  to  measure  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  talent  and  funds  which 
American  colleges  and  universities  will  need 
in  the  coming  decades,  if  they  are  to  meet 
the  great  challenge  of  providing  q\iaUty  edu- 
cation for  an  Increasing  quantity  of  stu- 
dents— primarily  for  young  Americans,  but 
not  entirely  for  Americans,  and  surely  not 
exclusively  for  the  young.  I  propose  that 
this  Council  be  given  a  mandate  to  recom- 
mend permanent  means  of  channeling  Ttd- 


SENATI 

Friday,  April  14, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  salvation,  to  Thee 
we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer,  bringing 
nothing  but  our  need  and  the  adoration 
of  our  contrite  spirits.  Prom  Thy  hands 
we  have  received  the  gift  of  life,  the 
blessings  of  home  and  of  friendship,  and 
the  sacrament  of  beauty.  In  the  fullness 
of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hast  given  us  work  to 
do  and  the  strength  wherewith  to  do  It. 

Cleanse  our  hearts  that  Thou  mayest 
work  in  us  and  through  us  the  coming  of 
Thy  kingdom.  In  the  vast  difficulties 
confronting  the  makers  of  peace  in  these 
days  so  full  of  tension,  restore  and 
strengthen  and  sustain  our  souls  and 
lead  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness:  for 
Thy  name's  sake.    Amen. 


that  Mr.  Aspikall,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Halkt. 
Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Mortow  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  743)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  26,  1950, 
authorizing  the  Sacramento  Valley  ir- 
rigation canals,  Central  VaUey  project, 
California,  in  order  to  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  certain  project  features  for  fu- 
ture irrigation  of  additional  lands,  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  fH.R.  743)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  28,  1950,  authorizing  the 
Sacramento  VaUey  irrigation  canals 
Central  Valley  project,  California,  In 
order  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  cer- 
tain project  features  for  future  irriga- 
ti<m  of  additional  lands,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MAWsraiD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  13,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  bUl  (S.  303)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30.  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  there  be  a  morning 
hour,  and  that  statements  therein  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


era!  funds  to  aU  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  through  long-term,  general  granto 
for  construction  and  operating  costs,  free 
from  the  direction  of  government  and  <ie<ii. 
cated  only  to  the  advancement  of  our  acs^ 
demlc  standards. 

Such  a  program  miist  of  course  be  devel- 
oped carefully,  so  that  we  really  serve  our 
educational  system  by  fostering  Its  dlvemty 
and  preserving  Its  Independence.  Yet  1  m 
convinced  that  American  colleges  and  uai- 
versltles,  which  have  given  us  confidence  In 
our  nation,  are  worthy  of  such  a  naUonal 
Investment  and  of  our  trust. 

For  If  the  aim  of  our  government  Is  to 
serve  the  people,  we  can  fulfill  this  duty  in 
no  better  way  than  by  serving  our  schooli. 
In  so  doing,  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
Jefferson's  intent,  and  should  be  ours,  not 
simply  to  make  Americans  more  literate,  but 
to  help  us  become  more  wise,  and  to  Instill 
In  each  generation  the  knowledge  and  reason 
which,  above  all,  he  believed  would  keep  ui 
free.  Thomas  Jefferson's  challenge  to  us  U 
nothing  lees  than  this:  that  we  should  bt 
able  to  say  of  our  republic  what  he  wrote  of 
the  University  of  Virginia:  that  "thU  Insti- 
tution will  be  based  on  the  Illimitable  free- 
dom of  the  human  mind.  For  here  we  are 
not  afraid  to  foUow  truth  wherever  It  may 
lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  at 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  It." 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
HoLLiKOS  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


LATIN  AMERICA  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  present  my  Latin  America 
report  to  the  Senate.  As  will  be  noted, 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  Is  a  copy 
of  Senate  Document  No.  18,  compiled  as 
the  result  of  a  tour  I  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  during 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  last  fall. 

The  tour  started  when  I  left  New  Or- 
leans on  November  6.  1966,  and  was  not 
completed  until  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  January  7.  1967.  Congress 
adjourned  on  October  22,  which  means 
that  aside  from  a  quick  trip  back  to 
Louisiana  for  a  3-day  holiday  with  my 
family  at  Christmas,  almost  the  entire 
period  between  the  end  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  the  start  of  the  90th  Congress 
was  devoted  to  this  tour  of  inspection. 
This  report  Is  my  12th  to  be  filed  with 
the  Cwnmlttee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  seventh  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

I  did  not  take  any  of  the  representa- 
tives of  our  Government  In  various  parts 
of  South  and  Central  America  by  sur- 
prise. I  sent  a  lengthy  questionnaire  to 
them  about  a  month  and  a  half  before 
I  visited  their  nations.  Although  I  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  had  all  the 
suiswers  to  my  questionnaire  printed.  I 
simply  included  excerpts  of  some  of  the 
most  pertinent  material.  All  the  ques- 
tionnaires and  answers  have  been  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


and  should  any  Senator  desire  to  get 
complete  answers  to  all  the  questions 
propounded  by  me  to  our  embassy  of- 
ficials— In  fact,  to  officials  In  all  of  our 
missions  in  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica— they  are  welcome  to  this  Infor- 
Qiation. 

I  made  this  trip  alone,  as  I  usually  do. 
I  had  no  secretaries  with  me.  I  traveled 
a  good  deal  on  my  own,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, and  the  money  advanced  to  me 
by  the  State  I>epartment  to  make  this 
trip  was  returned  Intact  after  I  returned 
to  the  States.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
statement  that  I  submitted  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  with  respect  to 
the  expenses  on  this  trip.  It  will  be 
noted  that  no  U.S.  dollars  were  used, 
except  my  own.  The  report  shows  that 
I  was  out  of  the  country  from  November 
6  until  January  7  of  this  year,  and  the 
total  UJ3.  equivalent  of  the  moneys 
drawn  by  me  on  this  trip,  which  Includes 
the  transportatlcm  costs,  was  $2,226.22. 
As  Senators  know,  under  the  rules  and 
customs  I  could  have  drawn  $50  a  day 
for  my  expenses  alone.  Inasmuch  as  I 
was  away  for  62  days,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  that  I  could  have  drawn  would 
have  been  In  excess  of  $3,000,  but  I  drew 


none  at  all.  The  EUitual  amount  of 
traveling  expenses  paid  by  the  State  De- 
partment In  foreign  currencies  was  $1,- 
198.84,  which,  If  added  to  some  traveling 
expenses  that  were  Included  In  other 
withdrawals  made  from  some  of  the 
countries  visited,  aggregated  $2,226.22. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  entitled  "RQX)rt  of 
Expenditure  of  Foreign  Currencies  smd 
Appropriated  Funds  by  an  Individual." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currenciea  and  appropriated  fundi  hy  an  individual  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 

Senate,  expended  between  Nov.  6,  1966,  and  Jan.  7,  1967 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  all 
that  happened  at  Punta  del  Este  Con- 
ference yesterday.  I  understand  an 
agreement  was  signed  by  all  Presidents. 
The  only  President  in  attendance  who 
took  Issue  with  our  President  was  the 
President  of  Ecuador.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  surprised  or  disappointed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  signed  the  docu- 
ment that  all  other  Presidents  signed, 
but  my  report  shows  that  of  all  coun- 
tries in  South  America  and  Central 
America  that  I  visited,  the  coimtry  that 
has  made  the  least  progress  was  Ecua- 
dor. We  have  quite  a  few  leaders  there 
and  elsewhere  who  would  like  to  have  us 
simply  say,  "Here  is  the  money:  you 
spend  It  as  you  desire  with  no  strhigs 
attached." 

My  report  will  show  that  insofar  as 
Ecuador  is  concerned,  last  year  we  had 
to  put  up  $10  million  In  order  to  help 
them  pay  for  some  budgetary  expenses. 
All  of  that  sum  has  not  been  spent  as 
of  now,  but  It  was  made  available  under 
certain  conditions.  I  understand  that 
some  of  those  conditions  were  met  by  the 
Government  of  Ecuador.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  have  not  been  met, 
there  is  a  balance  of  about  $4  million 
out  of  the  $10  million  that  remains 
unspent. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  Senators  to 
read  this  report,  particularly  my  com- 
ments on  each  country.    I  do  not  expect 


Senators  to  delve  Into  all  of  the  detaUs 
that  I  presented  to  the  committee,  but 
the  report,  aside  from  the  introductory 
note,  has  a  few  pages  devoted  to  the 
conclusions  that  I  reached  after  mtUdng 
my  trip  to  these  countries.  There  are 
a  few  pages  devoted  to  recommendations 
made  by  me  pursuant  to  the  investi- 
gation that  I  conducted.  There  follows 
a  coimtry-by-coimtry  description  of 
what  I  saw,  and  comments  that  I  made 
in  respect  to  quite  a  few  of  the  pro- 
grams that  were  in  operation  In  all  of 
these  coimtrles. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  a 
discussion  of  this  report,  I  wish  to  refer 
briefly  to  some  aspects  of  the  other 
six  reports  that  I  have  made  to  the 
Senate  beginning  with  the  year  1968. 
This  is  actually  my  12th  report  to  the 
committee.  Of  those  12  reports  seven 
have  been  made  Senate  documents. 

In  1956  I  traveled  throughout  most 
of  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  satellites, 
and  Russia.  As  In  all  my  reports,  I  at- 
tempted to  do  an  objective  Job  in  re- 
porting to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  on  the  functionlngs 
of  our  various  missions  abroad,  and  the 
successes  or  failures  of  our  Government's 
foreign  policies.  Although  my  reports 
were  objective,  particularly  as  they  con- 
cerned conditions  then  prevsdent  in  Rus- 
sia, and  although  they  contained  my 
honest  evaluation  of  those  conditions,  I 
received  a  great  deal  of  criticism  In  the 
press  and  elsewhere. 


I  stuck  to  my  guns,  however,  and  In 
1957  and  1960  I  again  toured  other  parts 
of  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  I  again  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  changes 
taking  place,  particularly  in  Russia.  I 
recommended  that  our  foreign  policies 
be  appropriately  reevaluated  and  modi- 
fied to  meet  Eind  take  full  advantage  of 
these  changes.  Again  my  opinions  and 
views  did  not  meet  with  universal  ap- 
proval, to  say  the  least,  and  I  stgaln  suf- 
fered harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  press  and  some  of  my  Louisiana  con- 
stituents, primarily  because  of  my  rec- 
ommendations and  my  views  about 
Russia. 

Briefly  put,  my  position  toward  Rus- 
sia has  been  this.  I  have  long  felt  It  to 
be  a  grave  mistake  for  us  to  attempt  to 
build  a  "ring  of  steel"  aroimd  that  coun- 
try In  an  effort  to  defeat  communism 
by  "containing  It."  Senators  will  recall 
that  the  so-called  policy  of  containment 
was  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  not  too  many  years 
ago.  We  pursued  this  policy  at  great 
expense  and  had,  by  and  Isjge,  very  lit- 
tle real  success. 

I  favored  a  policy  that  would  reach  out 
and  appeal  to  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves. I  felt  that  our  exchange  pro- 
gram should  be  substantially  broadened 
so  that  Russian  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life  could  be  brought  to  our  shores  to 
view  our  way  of  life  at  first  hand. 
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I  fav(M-ed  a  realistic  information  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  presenting  the  positive 
attainments  of  democracy  and  capital- 
ism, but  without  casting  aspersions  on 
the  Russian  way  of  life  or  its  communistic 
government,  as  much  as  I  opposed  and 
abhorred  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all 
areas  of  our  policy  toward  Russia,  I  felt 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  would 
be  far  better  served  by  approaching  the 
Russian  people  and  attempting  to  make 
them  envious  of  our  way  of  life.  This 
should  be  done  by  showing  them  what 
our  system  has  produced  through  private 
enterprise  In  a  free  society.  I  favored 
trade  in  nonstrateglc  commodities  and 
a  closer  cooperation  between  the  peoples 
of  Russia  and  us. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  are  now  coming 
around  to  this  point  of  view,  although  at 
a  late  date.  I  think  we  have  benefited 
from  the  switch  and  I  believe  we  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  even  more  in  the  future. 
TTiOBe  Interested  in  a  fuller  exposition  of 
my  views  on  Russia  are  referred  to  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  31  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, first  session ;  Senate  Document  No. 
78  of  the  85th  Congress,  second  session; 
and  Senate  Document  No.  73  of  the  87th 
Congress,  second  session. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  few 
excerpts  from  those  reports  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  I  would  suggest  that 
Senators  read  these  conclusions.  In  the 
light  of  what  Is  happening  today  in  our 
relations  with  Russia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCLnSIOKS  AND  RrCOMMKNDATIONS 

Throughout  the  UJS.SJt.  there  has  been  a 
algnlflcant  change  In  the  administration  of 
Its  controlled  economy,  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  Industries.  The  ministries 
on  the  Moscow  level  that  formerly  initiated, 
promulgated,  and  executed  all  plans  for  In- 
diostry  have  been  abolished.  There  has  been 
substituted  the  GOS-PLAN,  a  group  which 
gathers  all  data  as  to  the  capability  of  all 
IndusUlal  plants  throughout  the  U.S.3JI. 
and  fixes  the  amount  of  production  for  each 
plant,  after  consultation  with  those  In 
charge  of  actual  production  at  each  plant — 
the  manager  and  workers.  After  production 
goals  have  been  agreed  upon,  they  are  left 
In  the  hands  of  the  local  plant  manager  and 
the  workers  for  fulfillment,  with  no  Inter- 
ference from  Moscow. 

In  siddltlon,  the  planned  production  Is  so 
distributed  that  the  needs  of  the  people 
where  the  plants  are  located  are  first  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  rest  of  the  production  Is 
distributed  through  other  parts  of  the 
a.S.S.R.  through  a  ministry  on  the  Moscow 
level. 

This  decentralization  has  meant  a  small 
degree  of  autonomy  and  has  resulted  In  ex- 
panded production  everywhere.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  change  did  not  come  about 
because  the  leadership  desired  It,  but  be- 
cause the  people  demanded  It  so  as  to  as- 
sure them  more  consumer  goods. 

Another  change  I  found  significant  was 
that  In  many  areas  there  has  developed  some 
semblance  of  the  assembly-line  techniques 
which  have  proven  so  successful  In  our  own 
country.  On  my  previous  visits,  1  noted  that 
In  almost  all  Instances,  all  parts  for  any 
manufactured  commodity  were  made  under 
one  roof — that  Is.  In  a  single  factory.  Today 
I  find  many  small  Government  plants 
erected  In  various  sections  of  Russia  to  pro- 
duce parts  for  aatonsoblles,  tractors,  com- 
blnea,  and  other  Uke  commodities.  Ttiese 
parts  are  sent  to  assembly  plants,  where  the 


finished  tractors,  automobiles,  combines,  and 
other  manufactured  arUcles  are  being  turned 
out.  This,  too.  has  resulted  In  a  spurt  of  In- 
creased production. 

Significant  changes  have  also  taken  place 
on  the  collective  farms.  Prior  to  1957,  a 
collective  farm  was  completely  dependent 
upon  an  MTS,  a  machine  tool  station  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Central  Government, 
for  equipment  to  plant,  cultivate,  harvest, 
and  transport  all  commodities.  Under  that 
system,  collectives  were  forced  to  plant  what- 
ever crops  the  Central  Government  recom- 
mended, and  to  sell  as  much  as  76  percent  of 
those  crops,  at  a  fixed  price,  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  advance  of  production.  All  that 
has  been  changed.  Collectives  can  now  pur- 
chase and  own  their  own  equipment,  and  all 
they  produce  Is  sold  on  the  open  market.  1 
find  that  even  imder  commimlsm  prices 
fluctuate  considerably,  depending  upon  the 
supply  m  relation  to  the  demand. 

Although  I  fo\md  more  food  and  clothing. 
in  fact,  more  consumer  goods  available 
to  the  people  than  on  my  last  visits,  most 
goods  are  still  in  short  supply.  There  Is  con- 
siderable discontent,  primarily  because  prices 
of  goods  available  are  high  in  comparison 
with  wages  earned.  Even  though  the  dis- 
parity in  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  U 
not  as  marked  as  on  my  previous  visits,  many 
of  the  people  must  stlU  spend  their  entire 
earnings  for  their  minimum  needs  In  food 
and  clothing. 

I  find  that  no  effort  is  made  to  assist  the 
Individual  worker  by  providing  wage  incen- 
tives, luxury  items,  and  the  like.  He  is 
helped  in  a  collective  way  as  in  the  past, 
by  providing  for  general  benefits  such  as 
better  schools,  more  hospitals,  elaborate  cul- 
tural centers,  spacious  parks  and  the  like. 
Pew  workers,  I  am  Informed,  are  enthusi- 
astic or  really  Interested  in  10-  20-year  plans. 
As  1  pointed  out  In  my  diary,  and  as  I  have 
stated  many  times  before,  even  though  It  Is 
true  that  the  lot  of  the  average  Russian  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  in  a  physical  sense, 
still  he  desires  more  improvement  In  his 
standard  of  living,  and  I  doubt  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  satisfied  with  promises  of  a 
better  life  years  hence.  He  has  been  hearing 
that  time  for  many  years  now,  and  I  doubt 
that  he  will  mvich  longer  be  reconciled  by  It. 
In  short.  It  Is  my  belief  that  unless  the 
Russian  leadership  take  steps  now  to  provide 
higher  pay  for  factory  workers,  or  In  the 
alternative  to  lower  the  price  of  consumer 
goods,  including  food  and  clothing,  discon- 
tent will  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
Therefore  : 

1.  I  again  recommend  an  expanded  and 
realistic  exchange  of  persons  program  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  We  should  lean  backward  In 
our  efforts  to  promote  such  a  program. 

This  exchange  should  not  be  promoted  on 
the  basis  of  an  exchange  of  one  Russian  for 
one  American,  but  1  advocate  that  we  permit 
as  nxany  Russians  to  visit  us  as  desire  to 
come.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  that 
the  exchange  be  bona  fide,  and  not  used  as  a 
means  for  Infiltration  of  our  borders  by 
Soviet  agents.  I  believe  we  can  Insure 
ample  safeguards  against  Infiltration  by 
exercising  proper  precautions.  Visits  to  our 
country  by  Russians  from  all  walks  of  life 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  at 
first  hand  what  a  free  society  has  to  offer. 
By  the  same  token,  visits  to  the  UB.SJl.  by 
Americana  in  all  walks  of  life  would  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand 
what  a  totalitarian  form  of  government  has 
to  offer. 

2.  I  recommend  that  unnecessary  travel 
restrictions  In  otir  country  and  the  t7.SBJl. 
be  lifted.  Any  area  In  our  coxmtry  that  Is 
not  closed  to  foreign  diplomats  should  not 
be  dosed  to  diplomats  from  the  U.S.SJI. 
The  same  rule  should  ^ply  to  our  diplomats 
in  the  U35Jt.  Too  often  have  I  observed 
that  areas  In  the  U3J3JI.  open  to  British, 
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Italian.  French,  and  other  foreign  diplomat! 
are  closed  to  American  diplomats. 

3.  I  recommend  some  trade  and  a  restora- 
tion of  conmaercial  contacts  between  th« 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  U.S.8.R.  wu 
short  in  supply  of  certain  minerals,  but  that 
condition  no  longer  exists.  Now  the  U.8.SJI 
poesesses  a  vast  storehouse  of  strategic  ma- 
terlals.  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  only  "cut- 
ting off  our  noses  to  spite  our  faces"  by  re- 
fusing  to  trade  with  Russia,  when  all  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  are  doing  so. 

4.  I  recommend  that  In  dealing  with  the 
Russians  we  continue  to  "exercise  the 
patience  of  Job."  As  I  have  pointed  out,  they 
have  always  been  suspicious  of  forelgnen 
and  difflciilt  to  approach.  We  should  by  all 
means  endeavor  to  gain  their  confidence, 
else  we  will  never  be  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  them  on  any  grave  world  prob- 
lems. Too  often  we  have  bickered  with  them 
over  trivialities. 

6.  I  recommend  that  all  propaganda  efforts, 
through  the  Voice  of  America  or  any  other 
medium,  remain  completely  objective  and 
positive  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  democracy. 
In  other  words,  as  I  have  stressed  before,  we 
should  objectively  depict  the  great  advan- 
tages that  our  way  of  life  has  to  offer,  without 
disparaging  or  criticizing  theirs.  As  I 
pointed  out  before,  the  Russian  people  have 
attained,  under  the  present  system,  a  much 
better  way  of  life  than  ever  before.  Our  ob- 
jective should  be  to  show  them  the  superior 
virtues  of  ours. 

6.  I  recommend  that  we  offer  the  same 
advantages  to  the  Russians  In  our  exchange 
programs  as  we  provide  for  the  coim  tries  of 
the  West.  After  all.  we  are  supposed  to  have 
the  West  on  our  side  already,  so  why  not  try 
to  win  over  our  chief  antagonist?  Would  It 
not  be  better  to  attain  our  gocU  In  that 
maimer  than  to  continue  to  spend  oiuvelves 
into  bankruptcy? 

The  record  shows  that  by  June  30  of  this 
year,  1962,  the  United  States  will  have  spent 
a  total  of  well  over  »100  billion  In  foreign 
assistance  since  the  Inception  of  the  Marshall 
plan  In  1946.  Of  this  huge  sum.  approxi- 
mately (13  billion  has  been  spent  In  the 
countries  of  the  Par  East  and  southeast  Asia 
covered  In  my  report;  namely.  Japan,  Tai- 
wan, Hong  Kong,  South  Vietnam,  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand,  Burma,  and  the  Philippines. 
Adding  to  this  the  HV2  bllUon  spent  In 
Korea  for  rebabllttatlon  and  Its  military 
requirements,  a  total  of  almost  •17^4  bUllon 
has  been  poured  Into  the  countries  of  the 
Far  East  and  southeast  Asia  by  a  magnani- 
mous Uncle  Sam.  With  such  an  outpouring 
of  American  dollars  Into  these  areas,  one 
would  think  that  by  now  all  of  them  would 
be  on  a  sound  basis,  economically,  and  that 
they  would  be  fiUly  convinced  that  their 
best  Interests  lie  in  maintaining  dose  tlM 
with  the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  Taiwan,  what  do 
we  find?  Despite  the  tremendous  "shot  In 
the  arm"  given  to  the  economies  of  each  of 
these  countries,  despite  our  efforts  to  help 
them  solve  their  financial  Ills,  despite  our 
unselfish  attempU  to  bolster  their  military 
strength,  our  prestige  throughout  southeast 
Asia  continues  to  be  at  low  ebb,  and  the  only 
thanks  we  receive,  In  most  Instances,  Is  a 
threat  to  go  over  to  the  Communist  bloc 
unless  we  continue  to  extend  aid  or  even 
Increase  our  totol  effort. 

We  have  done  all  this  with  virtually  no 
help  from  our  allies  In  Western  Europe.  In 
Korea,  In  Laos,  In  Thailand.  In  Taiwan— In 
fact.  In  all  these  countries  we  have  borne 
the  burden  of  assistance,  not  only  In  dollars, 
but  In  men  and  material  where  military 
assistance  has  been  granted. 

If  this  tremendous  effort  had  been  success- 
ful, we  would  have  no  regrets  whatsoever  for 
the  sacrifices  made.    But  let  tis  take  Laos, 
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SB  an  example.  That  country  Is  more  than 
ever  wracked  by  internal  disturbances,  and 
we  seem  unable  to  bring  any  Influence  to 
bear  in  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
opposing  factions.  To  add  Insult  to  Injury, 
some  of  the  material  which  we  furnished 
there  Is  being  used  In  opposing  the  forces 
with  which  we  have  now  become  definitely 
illgned.  In  South  Vietnam,  as  another  ex- 
ample, there  is  still  boiling  discontent  which 
threatens  to  erupt  at  any  moment,  and  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  that  country  appears 
to  be  almost  completely  Indifferent  to  our 
good  opinion. 

To  say  that  the  developments  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  as  a  result  of  our  assist- 
snce  In  that  area  are  disappointing  Is  putting 
It  much  too  mildly — to  me,  the  developments 
ue  shocking  and  dlsh«&rt«nlng. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore when  I  visited  these  areas  of  the  world — 
sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  face  up  to 
the  situation.  In  my  view,  there  are  only 
two  alternatives — either  we  can  go  on  spend- 
ing and  spending,  and  In  the  process  ravish 
our  own  economy  and  our  resources;  or.  we 
can  come  to  grips  with  reality  and  alter  our 
course  in  the  Far  East  and  southeast  Asia. 

Of  course,  there  eire  those  who  say  we 
have  no  alternative,  that  if  we  do  alter  our 
course,  then  those  nations  will  go  all  the  way 
toward  communism,  and  they  will  be  com- 
pletely lost  to  the  free  world.  If  this  view 
Is  correct,  then  why  is  It  that  we  are  the  only 
ones  who  see  the  danger?  Where  are  '  ur 
Allies  of  the  free  world?  Should  they  not 
be  giving  us  financial  and  military  support? 

Therefore : 

I  recommend  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
obtain  help  from  our  allies,  and  falling  In 
that  objective,  we  consider  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  assistance  In  all  fields. 

In  the  above  I  am  merely  reemphaslzing 
recommendations  I  have  made  before  and  I 
call  attention  to  the  appendix  exhibit  14, 
page  333,  for  further  details  of  recommenda- 
tions heretofore  made  by  me,  not  only  as 
they  relate  to  the  US.S.R.,  but  as  they  per- 
tain to  our  programs  on  military  and  foreign 
aid  throughout  the  world.  . . 

ExHiBrr  14  ' ' 

Previous  Recommxndations 

This  might  be  a  good  time  to  review  some 
of  the  comments  I  made  following  my  pre- 
vious vUlts  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Following 
my  1955  trip  I  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  which  in- 
cluded a  r6s\mi6  of  my  meeting  with  Anastas 
Mlkoyan.    The  report  read  as  foUows: 

"•  *  'I  stated  that  I  believed  a  more  cor- 
dial relationship  between  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
the  United  States  was  desirable  and  that 
this  goal  was  obtainable  through  the  medliun 
of  Increased  exchanges  of  visits  Involving  In- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  similar  delega- 
tions. I  pointed  out  that  I  had  been  In 
the  XJS.  Legislature  for  nearly  19  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  had  voted  billions  of  dollars 
to  help  defeat  Hitler  in  the  common  cause 
with  U.S.  wartime  allies. 

"I  told  Mr.  Mlkoyan  that  the  American 
people  find  the  mutual  suspicions  which 
characterize  U.S. -Soviet  relations  strange  and 
not  In  keeping  with  wartime  relations.  I 
(aid  that  I  felt  that  these  suspicions  and 
•trained  relations  were  due  In  large  measure 
to  misunderstanding.  I  expressed  the  belief 
that  frequent  exchanges  of  visits  would  do 
much  to  eliminate  these  misunderstandings 
&nd  that  while  the  United  States  would  not 
expect  the  Soviet  Government  to  open  Its 
arsenals  to  American  Inspection,  neverthe- 
less I  felt  that  If  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
movement  of  Soviet  citizens  visiting  the 
United  SUtes  the  Soviet  people  would  be 
able  to  clear  away  their  suspicions  about  VS. 
Intentions.  I  stated  that  I  came  as  a  humble 
American  citizen  to  express  my  thoughts  to 
Mr.  Mlkoyan  in  the  hope  that  something  good 
*wjld  come  of  my  vUlt.    I  added  that  If 


Mr.  Mlkoyan  cared  to  make  any  comments  on 
my  statements  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

"Mr.  Mlkoyan  replied  that  he  fully  con- 
curred In  my  statements  and  that  he  felt  that 
the  American  and  Soviet  peoples  had  no  dif- 
ferences on  points  of  view  expressed  by  me. 
He  stated  that  the  type  of  system  pertaining 
in  individual  countries  was  a  matter  of  choice 
of  the  people  Involved. 

"I  replied  that  so  far  as  I  knew,  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  dont  care  about  the 
system  prevailing  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
regarded  that  as  the  business  of  the  Soviet 
people.  I  did  state,  however,  that  somehow 
the  American  people  have  the  Idea  and  are 
concerned  that  the  U.S.S.R.  la  spreading  a 
doctrine  which  Is  harmful  to  American  in- 
terests, and  that  I  felt  that  relations  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  much  more 
cordial  If  this  fear  could  be  dispelled.  I 
stated  that  the  American  people  may  be 
wrong  In  this  assvunptlon  but  that  there  was, 
nevertheless,  much  evidence  that  the  as- 
sumption was  correct." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"*  *  *  Mr.  Mlkoyan  asserted  the  belief  that 
if  100  Americans  came  to  study  In  the 
U.S.SJt.  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
that  this  would  not  result  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  regime  In  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  the  queetlon  of  com- 
munism versus  capitalism  is  a  matter  for 
peoples  and  not  for  governments.  He  said 
that  governments  cannot  Impose  doctrines 
and  asked  what  the  Soviet  Union  can  do  If 
people  read  Communist  literature.  He  said 
that  he  thought  the  differences  of  opinion 
and  strained  relations  were  the  fault  of  the 
United  States  and  asserted  that  the  more 
you  attempt  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a 
doctrine  the  more  you  actually  contribute 
to  the  propagation  of  it. 

"I  explained  that  In  America  the  rank  and 
file  of  Conununlsts  are  not  molested,  but 
that  the  Government  Is  protected  by  law 
against  those  who  attempt  the  violent  over- 
throw of  oiu-  governmental  system.  I  told 
him  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  im- 
prisoned American  Communist  leaders  to 
which  our  Govenmaent  objected  had  been 
obtained  from  the  U.S.S.R.;  that  these  Com- 
munists had  certainly  had  a  fair  trial  which 
lasted  8  months,  but  that  the  evidence  was 
clearly  against  them. 

"Mr.  Mlkoyan  rejoined  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  actions 
of  the  U.S.  Government  versus  the  American 
Communists.  He  stated  this  was  not  his 
concern  but  that  of  the  United  States.  He 
added  that  It  was  extremely  possible  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  ideas 
expressed  by  the  American  Communists  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  he  could  not 
control  this.  He  said  there  can  be  no  fron- 
tiers to  Ideas.  I  stated  that  the  American 
people  and  our  Government  do  not  object  to 
the  Idea  of  conununlsm  in  a  country,  but  do 
object  to  any  attempt  by  a  country  to  Impose 
these  Ideas  on  others  by  force.  Mr.  Mlkoyan 
repeated  that  this  entire  affcJr  did  not  con- 
cern the  U.S.SJt.  I  remarked  that  many 
Americans  had  been  Informed,  through  vari- 
ous sources,  that  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Hungary  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  satellite  states,  were 
not  free  and  that  conununlsm  had  been  Im- 
posed on  them  by  the  U.S.S3.  I  stated  that 
if  this  were  true,  that  If  the  U.S.S.R.  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe,  that  this 
was  the  type  of  thing  which  caused  concern 
and  fear  In  the  minds  of  American  people, 
and  that  anything  that  could  be  done  to  dis- 
pel this  fear  would  lead  to  Improved  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U3.SJR. 

"Mr.  Mlkoyan  said  that  If  the  U.S.  people 
have  this  fear  they  need  to  be  educated 
properly.  He  said  that  Soviet  troops  com- 
pletely withdrew  from  Czechoslovakia  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  said  that  United  States 
has  many  bases  abroad,  whereas  the  Soviet 


Union  has  not  and  that  he  beU«v«d  then 
were  mora  U.S.  troops  stationed  abroad  than 
Soviet." 

In  1966  I  traveled  extensively  through  the 
agricultural  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
also  visited  many  industrial  centers.  I  made 
numerous  comments  then  which  I  still  be- 
lieve hold  true.  I  criticized  at  that  time 
certain  agricultural  practices  being  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.S.R.  as  being  impractical. 
I  also  pointed  out  Indvistrlal  shortcomings. 
The  gist  0(f  my  oonuneats  on  the  Soviet  Union 
are  as  f oUows : 

"Russian  agriculture  suffers  tremendously 
from  the  concentration  of  production  In 
either  collective  or  state  farms.  Many  of  the 
Russian  farmers  have  no  desire  to  increase 
production  or  become  more  efficient,  since 
they  have  lost  their  Identity  as  individual 
entrepreneurs.  The  old  saying  'What's 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business'  can 
be  successfully  applied  to  the  collective 
farms. 

"As  to  Russian  Industry,  I  saw  some 
modem  processes  (such  as  a  most  unique 
shoe  production  line),  along  with  great  evi- 
dence of  expansion,  but  for  the  most  part, 
Russian  Industry  seems  to  be  crude  and 
backward  when  compared  with  our  own.  I 
saw  only  five  different  models  of  passenger 
cars,  two  models  of  passenger  biises,  one  for 
short  and  the  other  long  haul,  two  models 
of  refrigerators,  one  standard  model  of 
trucks.  I  do  not  desire  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  this  status  may  long  remain,  for 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  modernize 
Russian  industry,  and  to  expand  produc- 
tion— particularly  in  the  area  of  heavy  in- 
dustry. Dams,  both  for  navigation  and 
]X3wer  generation,  are  being  constructed. 
More  factories  are  rising.  The  Industrial 
base  is  being  widened,  and  within  the  next 
5  to  10  years,  Russia  vrill  imdoubtedly  become 
a  mighty  industrial  power.  That  will  come 
about  by  the  Increasing  demand  for  more 
and  more  consumer  goods. 

"•  •  •  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  It  Is 
the  Russian  educational  system  that  offers 
the  greatest  hope  for  ultimate  Russian  free- 
dom. The  people  are  beginning  to  think  for 
themselves  and  as  time  goes  on.  it  will  be 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  leaders  to 
keep  them  in  line. 

"Joseph  Stalin  grew  to  power  in  the  midst 
of  Ignorance  and  poverty.  I  am  convinced 
that  because  of  the  changed  conditions  In 
Rtissia  the  people  will  not  permit  another 
despot  to  assume  such  powers  as  those  ex- 
ercised by  Stalin. 

"As  more  Russians  become  educated,  they 
will  become  less  and  less  prone  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  propaganda-loaded  description 
of  life  m  the  United  States  which  the  Red 
propaganda  system  dins  Insistently  into  their 
ears.  The  Russian  people  are  curious  by  na- 
ture; they  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
curious  about  Americans,  about  life  in  Amer- 
ica, and  about  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

"I  therefore  recommend  that,  subject  to 
reasonable  security  regulations,  we  broaden 
our  exchange-of-persons  program  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  we  bring  more  of  the 
Russian  people  into  the  United  States,  to  see 
at  first  hand  how  our  people  live.  I  recom- 
mend, too,  that  our  Information  Service  In- 
crease Its  efforts  to  reach  behind  the  iron 
Curtain  with  tlie  message  of  freedom.  In 
this  connection.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that 
our  magazine,  our  broadcasts,  and  so  forth, 
to  the  people  of  Russia  contain  no  criticism 
of  their  way  of  llfo.  Although  we  abhor  com- 
munism. Instead  of  disparaging  it  we  must 
stress  the  positive  aspects  of  our  own  system. 
We  should  say,  in  effect:  "We  give  you  credit 
for  believing  In  communism  as  an  economic 
system;  that  is  your  right.  But,  here  Is  what 
a  free  people,  living  under  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government,  have  both  In  physical 
and  spiritual  things.'  A  better  plan  worild 
be  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  democracy  and 
completely  Ignore  their  system. 
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•y-"^  do  not  pretend  to  t>e  »  psychologist,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  sweat  way  to  shut  the 
ears  of  the  Russian  people  to  the  story  of  ova 
way  of  life  Is  to  criticize  their  existing  form 
of  government.  Aa  the  old  saying  goes,  'You 
can  catch  more  files  with  honey  than  with 
vinegar.' 

"I  am  sincere  In  my  belief  that  by  bringing 
more  Busslan  farmers,  more  Buaslan  indus- 
trial workers,  doctors,  teachers,  more  Rus- 
sian housewives  and  children  and  others,  to 
our  country,  permitting  them  to  see  at  first 
hand  how  we  live  and  the  benefits  available 
to  us  under  a  free  system,  we  can  demon- 
strate that  communism  cannot  hold  a  candle 
to  democracy  In  furthering  the  cause  of  In- 
dividual freedom  or  bringing  a  better  way 
of  life.  This  exchange  of  persons,  coupled 
with  objective  reporting  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  wlU— I  believe — create  a  mighty 
force  for  peace  with  Its  genesis  among  the 
Russian  people,  a  force  which  the  leaders  of 
Russia  could  Ignore  only  at  their  personal 
peril. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  RuMlan  leadership 
has  done  much  to  make  any  effort  on  Its  part 
to  generate  a  warlike  spirit  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Throughout  the  countryside  were 
posters  bearing  the  legend:  'Peace.'  The 
Russian  radio  repeated  the  message  that 
Russia  desires  only  peace.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple have  been  conditioned  to  expect  peace, 
and  I  feel  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Soviet  leaders  to  plunge  them  Into  a  major 
conflict  without  creating  fearsome  conditions 
within  the  U.S.SJi..  conditions  which  could 
perhaps  result  In  a  violent  reaction  among 
the  Russian  i^eople. 

"The  Russian  people  with  whom  I  spoke 
believe  that  the  United  SUtes  fears  RussU. 
and  that  present  American  policy  Is  designed 
with  one  ultimate  objective— the  forcible 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore, 
they  fear  us.  As  patriots  (and  the  Russian 
people  love  their  land  If  not  their  present 
government),  the  people  of  Russia  would  be 
wlUlng  to  fight  for  their  existence.  Soviet 
leadership  has  capitalized  upon  this  fear; 
through  this  medium,  they  have  been  able 
to  keep  living  standards  low  in  order  to  forge 
a  military  machine.  If  it  were  possible  (and 
I  think  It  is)  to  dispel  this  fear,  to  eliminate 
the  distrust  of  American  motives  among  the 
Russian  people,  then  relations  between  our 
two  countries  would  improve  overnight.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  convince  them 
that  our  preparations  are  not  for  war  or 
aggression,  but  for  defense. 

"To  illustrate  what  I  am  driving  at  while 
vlslUng  the  great  dam  at  Stalingrad,  I  asked 
the  engineer  In  charge.  If  it  were  not  true 
that  the  dam  was  started  In  1»50  or  1951  and 
that  suddenly  orders  came  from  Russian 
leaders  to  stop  building  the  dam.  I  asked 
why  that  was  done.  He  said  because  the 
money  was  needed  for  other  purposes.  'And 
what  were  those  pxirpoees?'  I  asked.  He 
said  it  was  poUtlcal  and  he  did  not  care  to 
answer.  I  chlded  him  and  said  'I  suppose 
you  spent  the  money  to  make  weapons  of 
war  to  fight  us.'  He  smiled,  but  Insisted 
that  the  question  was  poUtical  and  he  would 
not  discuss  it  further.  I  then  asked  'When 
did  you  resume  work?'  He  said,  'After  the 
0«neva  Conference,  when  your  President  In- 
dicated to  the  world  that  America  wanted 
peace  and  not  war.' 

"The  older  Russian  citizens  with  whom  I 
•poke,  people  who  had  lived  imder  and  could 
recall  the  rule  of  the  c«ars,  were  imanimous 
in  their  belief  that  'things  are  better  now 
than  then.'  They  have  more  food,  more 
clothing,  and  a  greater  sense  of  their  indi- 
vidual worth,  as  I  Indicated  earUer  In  my  re- 
marks. However,  there  is  much  discontent 
within  Russia — discontent  that,  nourished 
by  eq>ocure  to  America  and  Americans,  could 
bloaeom  Into  such  a  poweirf ui  foioe  that  oom- 
mimlam  oouid  receive  a  telling  blow. 

"These  factors— increased  education,  nat- 
ural cxirioslty,  and  a  desire  for  self-Improve- 
ment— are  available  to  the  United  States  for 
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Intelligent  um  aa  the  foundation  for  an  ulti- 
mate rejection  by  the  Russian  people  of 
oonmmnlsm  as  both  a  way  of  life  and  an 
economic  system. 

"1  therefore  regard  as  most  unwise  our 
Government's  recent  shutdown  of  excliange 
of  persons  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  was  stupid.  The  reacUon 
of  the  Russian  people,  fostered  by  the  Oom- 
mimlst  propaganda  machine,  will  be:  'Amer- 
ica fears  us — she  fears  that  we  will  see  her 
poverty  and  her  ignorance — she  does  not 
want  us  to  see  how  weak  she  is  and  bow 
her  people  are  oppressed.'  In  addition,  this 
action  will  lend  credence  to  the  repetitive 
pronoxmcements  of  Moscow  propaganda  me- 
diums that  the  United  States  wants  war, 
while  Russia  wants  peace.  This  of  course, 
will  create  an  atmosphere  which  could  ignite 
like  tinder  should  even  a  tiny  spark  fall. 

"Since  my  nUim  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  referred  to  by  some  mediums  as 
having  been  'brainwashed'  by  Khrushchev. 
This  I  moet  vehemently  deny.  I  believe  I 
have  noted  basic  factors  which,  if  only 
capitalized  upton  by  our  country,  can  result  in 
the  destruction  of  dictatorial  rule  in  Russia. 
The  people  of  Russia  bear  within  their  great 
masses  the  seed  of  American  victory  in  the 
cold  war — a  victory  which  can  result  not 
only  In  benefiting  the  free  world,  but  in  re- 
kindling the  light  of  freedom  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  begin 
nourishing  this  seed,  to  the  end  that  fear 
will  be  replaced  with  trust,  ignorance  with 
knowledge,  and.  ultimately,  cold  war  with 
warm  friendship  between  the  people  of 
Russia  and  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
Pollowlng  my  1967  trip  I  fUed  another 
report  with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. My  general  impressions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  the  moet  significant  aspect  of 
my  findings  on  this  visit  was  change,  and, 
with  respect  to  the  various  goods  and  services 
available  to  the  Russian  conaxmier,  the 
change  was  invariably  for  the  better.  Also, 
people  are  more  talkative — they  were  more 
prone  to  assert  themselves.  Generally  speak- 
ing, I  found  a  much  higher  degree  of  content- 
ment among  the  peoples  of  Russia  than  on 
my  previous  vlsiu.  In  addition.  I  found 
considerable  national  pride — a  pride  which 
was  visibly  increased  when  the  people  learned 
of  the  successful  firing  of  the  first  space 
sateUite.  I  was  In  RussU  when  the  event 
occurred  and  the  news  was  made  public,  and 
there  was  much  jubilation  among  the  Rus- 
sian masses. 

"Thus,  In  prefacing  any  account  of  my 
journeys  through  the  Soviet  Union,  I  feel  it 
Important  to  Impress  upon  the  committee  my 
three    majc»'    lmpreaal(»u    of    poetsatelllte 
Russia. 
"nrst,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  confidence. 
"Second,  there  is  apparent  domestic  con- 
tentment,   but    a    rising    curiosity    about 
America  and  an  virge  to  forge  ahead  of  ua. 
"Third,  there  is  a  growing  belief  among 
the  Russian  people  that  their  system  Is  su- 
perior In  all  respects  to  ours  in  the  West. 

"These  three  factors  must  certainly  receive 
primary  consideration  In  any  policy  our  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union.  But.  in  considering  these  factors, 
they  must  be  read  against  a  background  of 
Russia  as  It  stands  today  compared  with  the 
pre-BoIsbevlk  Russu  of  the  czara. 

"Only  by  measuring  present-day  oondltlons 
In  Ruasla  by  the  comparative  yardstick  of 
conditions  as  they  existed  a  quarter  century 
ago  can  any  proper  perspective  concerning 
this  vast  nation  be  attained.  In  addition, 
the  conditions  existing  In  the  Soviet  Union 
under  communism  and  the  Government's 
abolition  of  private  property  are  important 
circumstances  to  be  weighed  before  reach- 
ing any  conclusion  oonoeming  future  pollclee 
toward  that  country. 

"In  BxiMla.  the  Oorenunent  U  cupresM. 
Nothing  else  matters— only  the  Oovemmeat. 
Bvery  square  Inch  of  land  belongs  to  the 


Government.  All  ooouneroe  and  Industry 
are  Government  controlled.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances Is  an  individual  able  to  go  into 
business  for  hlmaelf.  not  even  as  a  barber- 
shop owner  or  a  taxi  ojjerator. 

"Instead,  all  crafts.  In  fact,  aU  businesses 
are  Incorporated  Into  state-managed  entitles 
where  everyone  works  together  for  what  So- 
viet leaders  declare  to  be  the  common  good 
of  the  state.  Revenue-producing  invest- 
ments  by  the  individuals  of  any  of  his  surplus 
funds  are  Umited  primarily  to  state  Inatltu- 
tlons  that  lend  money.  The  money  deposited 
by  the  individual  bears  a  small  rate  of  in- 
terest, depending  on  the  length  of  Ume  it 
is  left  on  deposit.  This  type  of  social  and 
economic  organization  exists  through  all 
strata  of  Russia. 

"Under  such  a  control  system,  in  which 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual  is  evidently 
sacrtfled  to  the  good  of  the  state,  Russia 
has  been  able,  within  a  short  span  of  years, 
to  pull  Itself  up  from  a  weary,  downtrodden 
nation,  wracked  by  internal  strife  and  bear- 
ing the  heavy  burden  of  a  hungry,  desperate 
class  of  peasant  serfs  under  the  old  czarlst 
system,  to  Ite  present  leadership  of  obviously 
high  technological  development. 

"Many  Russian  people  today  may  have  only 
black  bread,  cabbages,  beets,  potatoes,  and 
a  pot  of  tea — but  today  It  Is  enough  to  flu 
their  stomachs.  To  a  hungry  population, 
the  mere  advance  of  a  crust  of  bread  U  an 
accomplishment — and  one,  which  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  manner  In  which  it  Ib 
done,  must  be  recognized  as  a  form  of  prog- 
ress. 

"From  the  days  of  1916,  when  almost  all 
of  Russia  hovered  together  In  abject  poverty. 
in  hunger.  In  a  state  of  serfdom,  and  serving 
a  fantastically  rich  nobility,  the  older  people 
of  Russia  today  can  see  visible  signs  of  their 
march  forward — toward  national  pride,  bet- 
ter living  standards,  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment— a  march  which  today  places  them 
among  the  vanguard  of  the  world's  nations. 

"The  younger  people,  who  have  known 
nothing  but  communism  in  their  lifetime, 
and  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe 
any  other  form  of  government,  glory  In  their 
country's  progress — and  In  the  corresponding 
rise  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. 

"This,  above  aU,  we  must  recognize.  And 
in  that  recognition  we  must.  I  believe,  aban- 
don the  approach  of  some  who.  because  they 
dislike  or  perhaps  fear  communism — Indeed, 
I  am  sure  they  abhor  this  system  of  govern- 
ment as  I  do — will  not  hear  or  even  listen 
to  the  spoken  words  of  its  accomplishments. 

"The  mark  of  an  intelligent  soldier  Is  to 
recognize  the  capabilities  of  his  opponent. 
To  mock  a  foe  la  to  mock  yourself. 

"Commimlsm  will  not  vanish  because  we 
Ignore  It.  Neither  will  it  disappear  because 
we  vilify  It.    It  exists.    It  is  functioning. 

"It  has  brought  a  new  way  of  life  to  a 
people  once  left  far  beyond  progress  In  tiie 
wallow  of  Inner  conflict.  It  has  provided  a 
better  standard  of  living — no  matter  If  we 
care  to  dismiss  it  as  still  far  below  our  own— 
for  an  entire  nation  of  people. 

"Of  course,  in  the  UJ3.S.R.  there  is  nothing 
remotely  resembling  the  freedom  of  Indi- 
vldxial  choice,  action,  and  enterprise  which 
we  in  the  United  States  enjoy  today.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  freedom  has  never  existed.  Rus- 
sian history  bears  ample  witness  to  the  lack 
of  what  we  regard  as  basic  principles  of  free- 
dom. Under  the  czars,  which  is  the  period 
with  which  the  typical  elder  or  middle-aged 
Russian  compares  his  life  today,  there  wai 
no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, no  freedom  of  economic  choice  for 
the  average  Riusian.  Opposition  to  the  then- 
existing  Government  was  ruthlessly  ferreted 
out  by  a  secret  police  whose  methods  wers 
not  basically  different  from  those  used  by 
the  Communists. 

"Perhaps  the  moat  astonishing  accom- 
plishment of  the  Russia  of  today  la  its  rapid 
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transformation  into  an  Industrial  empire. 
That  the  tremendoiu  growth  of  Russia's  in- 
dustrial economy  has  been  reached  in  the 
ihort  span  of  one  generation  testifies  to  the 
hard  work  done  by  the  Russian  people.  To 
those  who  would  dismiss,  or  soften  the  Im- 
pact of  this  achievement  by  merely  pointing 
out  that  It  was  accomplished  by  a  ruthless 
leadership  holding  the  combined  noaes  of 
an  entire  people  to  the  Marxist  grindstone. 
It  again  must  be  remembered  that  compul- 
sion Is  nothing  new  to  the  average  Russian. 
Under  the  Communists,  he  exchanged  the 
compulsion  of  the  czarlst  aristocracy  for  the 
compulsion  of  a  totalitarian  state.  The  only 
change  in  the  picture.  Insofar  as  Ivan  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  at  least  part  of  the  nation's 
InCTeased  wealth  has  trickled  down  to  him 
Instead  of  all  of  It  remaining  in  the  pockets 
of  a  very  few  persons  of  supreme  social 
status. 

"In  other  words,  in  assessing  the  present 
temper  of  the  Russian  people,  not  their 
present  leadership,  but  their  people,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  no  shades 
of  gray  in  the  picture  of  Russian  develop- 
ment since  1917.  Instead,  there  Is  only  ab- 
solute contrast  between  the  days  pirior  to 
the  October  Revolution  and  those  now  upon 
the  colossus  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  term 
'capitalism,'  as  applied  by  the  Communist 
leadership  In  describing  the  United  States, 
does  not  reflect  the  system  which  our  coun- 
try actually  enjoys  today,  but  Instead  Is  used 
a  a  synonym  for  the  system  prevalent  In 
Russia  during  czarlst  times.  By  Insisting 
that  bU  economic  systems  are  either  capital- 
istic (I.e.,  czarist)  or  socialist  (I.e.,  that  now 
In  effect  In  the  Soviet  Union)  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  been  able  to  keep  their  people 
convinced  that  the  Russian  system  today  is 
the  ultimate  of  perfection. 

"The  Western  World  is  now  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage In  waging  a  positive  campaign  to 
change  this  unbalanced  and  untrue  picture 
laid  before  the  Russian  people,  because  there 
are  not  words  available  to  convince  them  of 
the  progress  we  have  made,  of  the  abundance 
we  enjoy.  To  the  average  Russian,  a  system 
which  would  prove  more  beneficial  than  the 
one  under  which  he  now  lives  Is  inconceiv- 
able, simply  because  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
anything  other  than  absolute  exploitation 
under  the  czars  compared  with  a  much 
better  way  of  life  under  communism. 

"As  It  stands,  then,  we  must  realize  that 
the  Russian  people — as  of  this  day,  at  least — 
are  apparently  well  content  with  their  way 
of  life.  The  individual  may  not  have  pro- 
gressed much,  by  our  standards,  but  he  has 
progressed — he  is  much  better  off  than  he 
has  ever  been." 

In  my  1957  report  I  also  Included  a  formal- 
ised presentation  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. I  think  that  these,  too,  are 
worth  repeating  In  the  light  of  today's 
events. 

They  are  as  f  ollowa :  , , 

"CONCLTTSION  I 

"The  Soviet  Union  today  Is  undergoing  a 
process  of  evolution — not  revolution,  but 
evolution.  There  Is  a  great  siu^ce  of  de- 
centralization taking  place.  The  people  are 
demanding  more  and  more  autonomy  in  the 
bope  of  attaining  more  voice  In  their  local 
^alra.  Sparked  by  increased  emphasis 
upon  universal  education — an  emphasis 
which  carries  with  It  a  growing  desire  for 
Individual  leadership,  an  eagerness  for  In- 
formation, and  an  abundant  curloaity  re- 
garding events,  developments,  and  peoples 
outside  the  Soviet  borders — the  present  Rus- 
sian leadership  Is  taking  a  calculated,  but 
evidently  necessary,  risk. 

"Raving  placed  their  people  In  &  poeltlon 
where  they  are  more  and  more  able  to  think 
for  themselves,  the  Soviet  leadership  is  gam- 
bling with  Its  own  future.  The  time  Is  now 
ripe  for  free  world  action,  designed  to  prop- 
«rty  capitalize  upon  this  new  advent  within 
Uw  Soviet's  borders. 


"If,  by  increased  exchanges  of  delegations 
in  every  walk  of  life — such  as  engineers, 
farmers,  legislators,  scientists,  students, 
teachers,  to  name  but  a  few — of  motion  pic- 
tures, of  television  programs,  of  radio  broad- 
casts; if,  by  increasing  the  points  of  contact 
between  East  and  West,  particularly,  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  we  can  lay  the  ftill 
picture  of  western  culture,  development,  and 
individual  freedoms  before  the  masses  of  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  other  peoples  of  the  world 
closely  associated  with  R\issia,  there  is  no 
doubt  m  my  mind  that  they  will  become 
envious  of  our  way  of  life.  They  will  doubt- 
less become  dissatisfied  when  they  learn 
there  is  a  better  way  of  life  than  that  which 
they  are  now  enjoying,  and,  as  a  result,  will 
develop  an  urge  to  imitate  ours. 

"This  should  be  our  primary  objective. 

"The  free  world,  particularly  the  United 
States,  secure  in  the  absolute  belief  that  our 
economic  and  political  systems  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  fair  comparison  with  Soviet- 
style  communism  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  placing  before  the  people  of  Russia 
and  the  world  an  unbiased  picture  of  the  way 
we  live.  We  should — yes,  we  must — open  the 
way  for  peaceful  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.SjS.R.,  with  the  \m- 
derstandlng  that  all  peoples  will  be  free  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  prefer  to  live. 

"This  Is  a  competition  which  the  free 
world  would  moet  certainly  win.  It  would 
bring  a  tremendous  victory  to  us,  for  either 
the  Soviet  leadership  would  be  compelled  to 
give  its  people  a  more  abundant  way  of  life, 
or  the  Soviet  pieople  would  compel  a  change 
in  their  leadership. 

"Either  of  these  alternatives  would  repre- 
sent a  basic  step  forward  in  the  winning  of 
the  cold  war. 

"In  the  past,  the  tendency  in  the  United 
States  has  been  to  be  somewhat  apologetic 
about  the  abundance  we  enjoy — to  regard  our 
blessings  as  the  result  of  more  good  fortune 
than  anything  else.  The  Soviet  Union  on  the 
other  hand,  has  consistently  credited  the 
progress  it  has  made  since  1917  as  the  result 
of  two  things:  First  the  alleged  superiority 
of  the  Socialist  system,  and,  second,  the  con- 
stant hard  work  of  the  Soviet  people. 

"Concerning  the  latter,  no  effort  Is  spared 
in  Russia  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
progress  being  made,  and  to  heap  praise  and 
credit  upon  the  workers.  Propaganda  within 
Russia  is  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the 
Communist  leaders  In  maintaining  the  Com- 
munist way  of  life.  Radios  are  mstalled  in 
all  public  places,  including  factortea  and 
farms,  and  they  constantly  blare  out  the 
acoompllshmente  of  Russia's  economy  and 
its  people. 

"Awards  are  made  for  worker  excellence. 

"Competition  between  areas  producing  the 
same  commodities,  or  manufacturing  the 
same  goods,  is  fostered.  Region  vies  against 
region  in  an  endless  productivity  contest. 

"Specific  projects — such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  power  dam,  for  example — are  re- 
corded step  by  step  on  motlon-pictiire  film. 
First  the  ground  breaking,  where  thousands 
assemble,  then  the  river  closure,  then  the 
installation  of  the  first  generator  and  so  on. 
Awards  are  made  to  the  best  workers  at  each 
function. 

"These  films  are  then  exhibited  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  abundant  praise  heaped  upon  the 
"workers"  who  made  such  projects  possible 
and  with  added  emphasis  that  they  are  the 
beneficiaries. 

"In  the  so-called  neutralist  or  other  na- 
tions experiencing  a  Soviet  economic  and 
political  offensive,  the  progress  achieved 
within  the  Soviet  Union  slnoe  the  advent  of 
communism  Is  constantly  cited  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  an  under- 
developed area  under  the  socialist  system. 

"Instead  of,  in  effect,  apologizing  for  our 
abundance,  Insrtead  of  fostering  and  follow- 
ing a  philosophy  dedicated  to  the  proposition 


that  because  America  has  so  much  it  must 
be  shared  with  those  who  have  so  little,  the 
United  States  should  point  out  that  otir 
present  national  wealth  was  created  and  ob- 
tained through  the  hard  work  and  Ingenuity 
of  Americana,  laboring  under  a  free-enter- 
prise system,  to  tame  a  wilderness  and  devote 
Its  resources  to  the  betterment  of  all  our 
people. 

"Indeed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  as  we  know  it  today  is  only 
5  years  older  than  the  Soviet  Union  as  It 
now  exists. 

"Only  with  the  admission  of  Arizona  as 
the  48th  State  in  1912  did  the  United  States 
really  begin  ite  great  rise  and  progressively 
forge  to  the  forefront  of  the  world's  nations. 
Russia  began  Its  climb  with  the  deposing  of 
the  czars  In   1917. 

"Tet  in  this  relatively  short- space  of  time, 
the  United  States  has  achieved  a  much 
greater  advance  than  the  U.S.SJl.  in  all 
fields — without  subjecting  our  people  or  our 
economy  to  the  Iron  rule  and  inflexible  dis- 
cipline that  communism  Imposes. 

"In  other  words,  if  it  were  possible — as  I 
believe  it  is — for  the  United  States  to  place 
its  record  of  achievement  beside  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  people  of  Russia  to  ob- 
serve, there  can  be  no  doubt  which  would 
prove  the  more  attractive. 

"It  is  necessary  for  us  as  leader  of  the  free 
nations  to  realize  and  understand  that  the 
Russians  have  progressed  under  their  present 
form  of  government,  and  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  prog:ress — not  disparage  it — In  our 
dealings  with  the  Russian  {leople. 

"It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  during 
recent  years  that  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  plaguing  East-West  relatlonshlpa 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  urgently  neces- 
sary— particularly  to  the  United  States,  upon 
whom  rests  the  greatest  burdens  of  present 
policies. 

"Since  1948,  the  year  the  Marshall  plan  be- 
gan, our  Nation  has  spent  over  $50  billion 
ostensibly  to  roll  back  the  Red  tide  of  com- 
munism. Initially,  these  expenditures  were 
designed  to  restore  the  war-ravaged  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  in  order  to  place  them  In 
a  position  to  be  of  aid  to  the  free  world 
should  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  an  armed 
ag^gresslon.  Later,  when  proposed  goals  were 
reached  and  even  surpassed,  the  ix-ogram  was 
transformed  from  one  of  rehabilitation  into 
one  of  development  and  mutual  defense. 
Huge  amounts  were  supplied  to  a  host  of 
countries  to  help  build  armies,  for  capital 
development,  for  technical  aid. 

•■•  •  •  •  • 

"Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  vast  expendi- 
tures, the  record  of  achievement  thus  far  Is  a 
dismal  one. 

"Europe,  fully  restored  to  economic  health, 
and  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity,  still 
leans  on  the  United  States  for  participation 
in  her  home  defenses — still  refuses  to  bear 
her  fair  share  of  the  free  world's  burdens, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  southeast 
Asia,  Formosa,  and  South  Korea. 

"Many  other  natioiis  which  we  have  as- 
sisted lavishly  in  the  past  are  either  actively 
practicing  or  moving  in  the  direction  of  neu- 
tralism if  not  outright  allnement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"A  few  make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that 
they  pursue  a  policy  of  pitting  the  united 
States  against  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to 
obtain  the  maximum  aid  from  both  coun- 
tries. 

"Russia,  and  her  satellites — who  are  our 
avowed  opponents  In  the  global  cold  war — 
are  not  weakening,  nor  do  their  policies 
seem  to  suffer  defeat  or  even  frustration  as 
a  restilt  of  the  heavy-spending  approach  we 
have  used  in  the  past.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  our  advisers  contend  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  malring  gains  in  the  Middle  Bast, 
in  southeast  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  Latin 
America. 
"They  are  Increasing  their  domestic  acrl- 
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cultural  and  Industrial  basea,  as  my  raport 
amply  demonstrates. 

"Their  technology  la  constantly  Improving. 
I^utnllcs  I  and  II  offer  abundant  proof  of 
this. 

"In  almost  every  Imaginable  way.  by  al- 
most any  comparison  that  might  be  made, 
the  United  States  today  Is  In  a  much  less 
favorable  position  in  its  International  rela- 
tionships— and  particularly  in  its  competi- 
tive position  with  the  Soviet  X7nlon — than  it 
was  in  1948,  despite  the  expenditure  of  over 
•50  billion  of  our  dwindling  national  wealth. 
"As  I  have  often  stated,  our  country  can- 
not continue  on  Its  present  course  without 
inviting  not  only  ultimate  International  de- 
taat,  but  national  disaster. 

"Our  present  policy  Involves  the  contin- 
ued expenditure  of  gigantic  sums  for  foreign 
aid  purposes  (over  and  above  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  and  moderni- 
zation of  our  own  Armed  Forces) ;  large 
appropriations  for  an  Information  Service; 
continuation  of  an  almost  unbearable  and 
destructive  tax  rate  that  threatens  to  de- 
stroy initiative;  the  constant  threat  of  near 
stagnation  in  the  proper  protection  eind  pres- 
ervation of  our  precious  natural  resources; 
and  the  promise  of  continued  neglect  of 
other  vital  areas  of  our  national  economic 
progress,  particularly  public  power,  housing, 
conmierce  and  others. 

"The  recommendation  I  have  advanced  for 
the  past  3  years  is  reemphaaized  at  this  time; 
that  is,  the  time  has  come — in  fact,  it  may 
even  have  already  passed — for  us  to  take 
stock  and  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  foreign 
policy. 

"Given  a  continued  or  heightened  cold  war 
of  indefinite  duration,  the  pursuance  of  our 
present  policies  must  eventually  result  in  the 
strangulation  of  our  free-enterprise  system, 
either  by  a  continued  decline  of  individual 
initiative  and  increasing  reliance  upon  Gov- 
ernment control  and  regulation  of  the  econ- 
omy, or  eventual  collapse  of  our  total  econ- 
omy under  the  pressure  of  constantly-grow- 
ing Government  spending  and  a  sweUlng 
debt  load. 

"Either  of  these  alternatives  would  be 
disastrous. 

"The  first  would  represent  an  easy  default 
victory  by  state  socialism  over  the  forces  of 
free  enterprise,  the  second  would  carry  with 
it  the  full  realization  of  a  basic  tenet  of 
Marxist  communism;  namely,  that  given  a 
long-term  crisis  to  face,  the  free  enterprise 
(capitalistic)  nations  must  fall  of  their 
weight. 

"The  three  visits  I  have  made  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  impressions  I  have  gained 
dvirlng  them,  and  the  information  1  have 
gathered,  have  resulted  in  the  following  sug- 
gestions, which  I  offer  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee — Indeed,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  our  people. 

"aSCOM  MZNDATIONS 

"1  recommend  that  the  United  States  re- 
examine its  approach  to  the  waging  of  cold 
war.  Recognizing  that  our  actual  adversary 
m  this  conflict  is  the  Soviet  Union,  I  recom- 
mend that  this  reexamination  be  undertaken 
in  the  light  of  the  following,  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  will  help  to  dispel  the 
fear  of  each  other  prevailing  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  restore 
mutual  confidence,  which  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  achieve  a  lasting  world  peace. 

"1.  Our  information  program  directed  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  particularly  to  the  So- 
viet peoples  should  be  expanded.  In  this 
expansion,  all  propaganda  in  its  traditional 
forms  should  be  abandoned.  Instead,  a  posi- 
tive approach  should  be  applied  imiformly. 
No  reference  to  commimlsm  per  se  should  be 
permitted.  Accurate,  factual  reporting  of 
the  news  and  conditions  in  the  free  world 
must  bo  stressed.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  objectively  depict  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages of  our  way  of  life,  without  dispar- 
aging the  system  presently  in  effect  In  the 
Soviet  Union  or  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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"2.  An  expanded  and  realistic  exchange  of 
persons  program  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  should  be  inaugurated 
at  once.  This  expansion  can  be  achieved 
with  no  additional  cost,  by  simply  discon- 
tinuing many  so-called  Information  pro- 
grams operated  elsewhere  that  are  unneces- 
sary. As  detailed  in  the  body  of  my  report, 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  sincere  in  their  belief 
that  the  form  of  government  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  under  which  they  live  are 
second  to  none.  This  conviction  flows  from 
their  inability  to  compare  their  present-day 
living  standards,  industrial  and  agricultural 
techniques,  cultural  progress  and  technologi- 
cal development  with  anything  other  than 
those  existing  within  the  Soviet  Union's  bor- 
ders In  prior  times.  By  exchanging  delega- 
Uons,  from  every  walk  of  Ufe— scientists, 
technicians,  workers,  farmers,  students,  legis- 
lators— the  people  of  Russia  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  at  firsthand  the  boundless 
advantages  which  a  free-enterprise  system, 
founded  on  the  bedrock  of  representative 
government,  has  to  offer.  In  this  program, 
however,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised. 
Under  no  circumstances  ahoxild  a  bona  fide 
exchange  program  be  permitted  to  become 
a  means  for  infiltration  of  our  borders  by 
Soviet  agents. 

"3.  With  the  change  of  emphasis  In  our 
cold  war  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  out- 
Uned  in  recommendations  1  and  2.  designed 
to  dispel  the  fear  which  exists  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJl..  and  to  create  a  climate  of  confi- 
dence, should  also  come  Increased  willingness 
upon  our  part  to  meet  as  often  as  possible 
with  leaders  of  Iron  Curtain  countries,  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  record  of  broken 
promUes  which  prior  Soviet  leaders  have  left 
In  the  wake  of  prior  talks,  our  failure  to  Join 
and  participate  In  top-level  conferences- 
even  Btunmlt  conferences — provides  power- 
ful ammunition  for  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine.  It  eases  the  task  of  Red  informa- 
tion agencies  to  picture  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union— along 
with  other  lands  throughout  the  world— as 
unwUllng  to  discuss  peaceful  soluUons  of 
world  problems. 

"The  committee  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  desire  of  all  Americans  to  attain  and 
maintain  a  lasting  world  peace,  a  peace  se- 
cured In  dignity  and  made  lasting  through 
mutual  trust.  However,  our  Government's 
failure  to  show  a  willingness  to  confer  with 
Soviet  leaders  on  the  peaceful  solution  of 
world  tensions  Is  being  broadcast  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world  as 
indicative  of  our  aggressive  intentions. 
With  a  weapon  such  as  this  at  the  command 
of  expert  Communist  propagandists,  we  are 
constantly  losing  ground  In  our  effort  to 
maintain  sympathy  for  and  understanding 
of  our  International  objectives. 

"4.  I  recommend  that  our  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  create  full-fledged  modern 
armies  In  small  underdeveloped  countries  be 
terminated,  and  that  our  assistance  be  con- 
fined to  a  realistic  technical-aid  effort. 
This  move  would  be  designed  to  create  a 
broad  base  of  trained  native  peoples,  a  base 
which  would  attract  private  investment 
capital,  or  which— at  the  very  least— could 
properly  utilize  any  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  capital  which  might  later  be  made 
available  for  development  purposes.  An  ap- 
proach of  this  type  would  strengthen  the 
economic  stability  of  the  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  country  to  main- 
tain its  prestige  and  self-respect  by  standing 
on  Its  own  feet. 

"By  encouraging  underdeveloped  countries 
to  maintain  military  forces  far  beyond  their 
oapabiUtles  to  support,  we  are  actually  creat- 
ing conditions  tailor  made  for  the  advance 
of  communism. 

"As  the  Comptroller  General  noted  In  his 
report  to  Congress  on  an  examination  of  the 
military  assistance  program   on  Maroh   81, 


1967,  the  extensions  of  arms  aid  to  a  number 
of  nations  has  not  always  been  motivated  bj 
purely  military  consideraUons,  nor  has  thj 
Impact  of  this  aid  been  properly  evaluated 
In  advance,  or  In  conJuncUon  with  ita 
availability: 

"  'The  military  force  objectives  presenUy 
approved  for  United  States  support  in  cer- 
tain allied  countries  are  not  always  realistic 
in  terms  of  recipient  country  manpower  and 
financial  capabilities,  are  not  always  mu- 
tuaUy  acceptable  to  the  coimtries  concerned 
and  are  not  always  motivated  by  mllltarj 
considerations  (report,  supra,  p.  2) .' 

"  'In  a  number  of  countries  the  United 
States  has  programed  and  is  delivering  miU- 
tary  equipment  in  excess  of  that  which  can 
be  effectively  absorbed  and  utilized  by  the 
recipients  at  their  existing  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  recipients  either  have  not  been 
able  to  use  the  aid  furnUhed  because  of  their 
financial  and  economic  incapacity  and  their 
manpower  limitations  or  they  have  not  de- 
sired to  use  the  assistance  for  the  purposes 
Intended  by  the  United  States  (report,  supra 
p.  3).' 

"As  it  now  stands  the  hasty  application  of 
great  amounts  of  economic  and  military  aid 
to  newly  independent,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions is  often  working  to  our  extreme  dis- 
advantages. 

"First,  in  those  nations  whose  economies 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  maintain  a 
military  force  of  the  capabilities  desired  by 
United  States  advisers,  the  gap  in  national 
income  created  by  heavy  military  expendi- 
tures is  sought  to  be  filled  by  America  ex- 
tending so-called  defense-support  assistance. 

"As  administered  In  the  past,  this  type  of 
economic  aid  has  frequently  failed  to  trlclcle 
down  to  the  masses.  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
southeast  Asia,  living  standards  remain  visi- 
bly unchanged  for  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple despite  large  United  States  expenditures 
there.  There  are.  In  these  coimtries,  two 
economic  strata — the  very  rich,  and  the  mis- 
erably poor. 

"The  latter  are,  without  exception,  the  ob- 
ject of  constant  Soviet  propagandizing. 
United  States  policies,  requiring  the  main- 
tenance of  large  standing  military  forces,  are 
blamed  for  low  living  standards.  'Capitalis- 
tic' America  is  also  blamed  for  lining  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  while  caring  little  fm 
the  poor. 

"In  these  same  countries,  as  the  body  ol 
my  report  demonstrates,  the  wealthy  pay 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  Income  taxes, 
or,  for  that  matter,  all  taxes  as  compared 
to  us.  Thus,  as  the  whole  burden  of  defense 
and  economic  growth  In  a  given  nation  may 
be  ours,  so  is  the  blame  for  that  nation's 
poverty  heaped  upon  our  shoulders." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"While  I  am  convinced  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  recommendations  would 
result  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  success 
than  a  continuation  of  our  present  pwlleles, 
It  Is  not  my  view  that  they  will  work  miracles 
overnight.  On  the  contrary,  the  'new  look' 
I  have  advocated  should  take  place  concur- 
rently with  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  de- 
fense by  the  United  States.  We  must  not 
lower  our  g\iard.  A  modem,  efficient  De- 
fense BBtabllshment  Is  the  best  guarantee 
we  have  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
would-be  world  conqnerors  to  follow  the 
path  of  aggression  Instead  of  peaceful  Inter- 
national competition. 

"In  essence,  the  burden  of  my  recommen- 
dations Involves  the  maximum  use  of  the 
single  greatest  resource  our  Nation  possess- 
es— not  dollars,  but  the  tremendous  abun- 
dance of  both  material  and  spiritual  advan- 
tages which  freedom  has  to  offer. 

"America  Is  the  world's  greatest  showplace 
for  the  accomplishments  of  a  free  economy 
dedicated  to  providing  a  free  people  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world, 
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"With  such  an  exhibit  of  the  fruits  of  oiu: 
labors,  it  should  be  readily  apparent  that, 
in  comparison  with  our  growth  over  the  rela- 
tively same  period  of  tlm«,  Russia's  advance 
lias  been  accomplished  despite,  rather  than 
because  of.  the  dictates  of  socialist  theories, 
and  perhape  owes  its  success  more  to  the 
hard  work  of  her  people  than  to  any  tenet  or 
theory  set  forth  by  Lenin,  Marx,  or  Stalin. 

"Let  us  open  wide  the  doors  to  our  show- 
place; let  us  welcome  all  who  would  come 
to  see — to  compare — to  Imitate. 

"Let  us  lay  the  foundation  for  trade  and 
a  restoration  of  commercial  contacts  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

"Let  us  not  apologize  for  our  abundance, 
but,  rather,  let  us  display  it  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  an  example  of  what  hard 
work  can  achieve  for  all  who  are  willing  to 
work. 

"Let  us  be  honest  enough  to  caution  those 
who  are  to  choose  between  socialism  and 
freedom  that  such  miracles  are  not  wrought 
overnight,  but  must  come  gradually  and 
throxigh  self-help. 

"Above  all  other  things,  let  us  not  fear  an 
honest  competition  with  Soviet  ccnnmunlsm. 

"The  approach  I  have  outlined  involves 
only  the  realization  that  It  Is  time  for  our 
country  to  choose  a  more  advantageous 
ground  upon  which  to  wage  this  most  critical 
battle  of  the  cold  war. 

"We  have  been  confronted  In  recent  years 
by  what  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an 
all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to 
defeat  the  democratic  nations  by  peaceful 
means.  Rather  than  see  victory  go  to  them 
by  default,  I  urge  our  Government  to  pour 
Its  full  effort  into  a  massive  fight  for  the 
minds  of  men — all  men,  everywhere." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
made  an  extensive  tour  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  1960.  In  my  report  of  that  Inspection 
trip  I  attempted  to  provide  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  a  decade  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  and  presented  special 
sections  devoted  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  which  our  Nation  was 
then  facing  and  Is  still  wrestling  with. 

I  also  reported  on  the  dollar  losses  re- 
sulting from  Inept  transactions  with  for- 
eign countries,  through  Public  Law  480, 
as  well  as  our  military  and  other  com- 
mitments abroed.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  I  was  one  of  the  first  Senators  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  to  our  deteriorating  balance-of- 
payments  position.  My  findings  of  this 
1960  tour  are  set  forth  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  20,  87th  Congress,  first  session. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  to  have  cer- 
tain excerpts  printed  in  the  R«cord  f  nxn 
this  report.  It  details  my  views  at  that 
time  about  the  situation  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  country  was  drifting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  BALANCI-OF-PAYMSNTS  PROBLIM 

Excluding  unemployment  within  our  coun- 
try, perhaps  the  most  alarming  domestic 
problem  confronting  our  Government  today 
Is  the  deficit  In  our  International  balance  of 
payments.  The  United  States  commenced  to 
nm  this  deficit  shortly  after  the  Marshall 
plan  went  Into  effect  and  It  has  been  ac- 
celerating over  the  past  decade. 

When  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
menu  approximated  $3.6  billion  in  1950, 
there  was  Uttle  reason  for  concern.  The  once 
prosperous  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  had  little  or  no  gold  reserves  and  the 
amount  of  ahort-term  doUara  held  by  them 
was  negligible,  when  compared  to  their  cur- 
rent holdings. 


Prior  to,  and  Immediately  after.  World  War 
n,  the  United  States  was  able  to  maintain 
Its  creditor  position  in  world  finances,  to 
compete  effectively  on  world  markets,  be- 
cause despite  higher  labor  costs  here,  Amer- 
ican production  facilities  were  more  modem 
than  those  of  our  competitors,  American 
technolog;y  was  generally  superior,  and, 
through  the  miracle  of  mass  production, 
American  goods  were  of  a  higher  quality  for 
the  price  paid. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
United  States  began  to  share  the  fruits  of 
its  technology  with  other  countries — to  re- 
build their  devastated  industrial  complexes — 
to  further  reduce  tariff  barriers  to  permit 
the  recipients  of  our  aid  to  earn  dollars,  In 
order,  we  were  told,  to  become  better  cus- 
tomers of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  extracted 
no  concessions  In  return  for  this  aid,  rely- 
ing instead  upon  the  theory  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  once  restored  to 
economic  health,  would  "do  unto  Uncle  Sam 
as  Uncle  Sam  had  done  unto  them." 

This  theory  proved  woefully  false,  and 
now  we  find  ourselves  In  dire  financial  straits 
because  of  a  decade  of  deficits  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

This  decade  of  deficits  has  caused  not  only 
a  flight  of  our  gold  reserves  to  foreign  shores, 
but  It  has  also  resulted  In  gigantic  increases 
m  the  short-term  dollar  holdings  of  foreign 
countries.  The  following  tabulations  show 
how  U.S.  gold  reserves  have  decreased,  while 
the  gold  reserves  and  the  short-term  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners  have  Increased. 

V.S.  short-term  lidbilitiea  to  foreigners, 
1945-60 » 


World  gold  retervea,  194S-S0 » 

(Million  U.S.  dollars] 


Year* 

U.S. 

gold 

reserve 

AU  other 
ooon- 
trles» 

Total' 

U.B. 
holdings 
as  per- 
cent o( 

total 

1946 

20.063 
20.706 
22.868 
24,399 
24.663 
22,820 
22,873 
23,262 
22,091 
21,793 
21,753 
22,068 
22.857 
20.682 
19,507 
18,726 

13.648 
13,367 
10,272 
8,261 
8.487 
11,010 
11.067 
10.688 
12,284 
13.192 
13.707 
14,037 
14,523 
17.603 
18.358 
•  le,  419 

33,731 
34,073 
33,140 
32.660 
33.060 
33.830 
33.940 
33,940 
34.375 
34,986 
36,460 
36,095 
37.380 
■  38.685 
37,865 
38,146 

se.e 

1940 

(0.9 

1947 

69.0 

1948 

74.7 

1949   

74.3 

1950 

67.6 

1961 

1962 

1953    

67.4 
68.6 
64.3 

1954 

62:8 

1955 

6L8 

1956 

61.1 

1957 

61.1 

1968      

64.0 

1959 

51.  S 

1960  • 

49.1 

IMlUions  Of  dollars] 


Year" 

Short-term  lisbUities  to 
foreigners 

Official 

Private 

Total 

1945 

4,179 
3,044 
1,831 
2.836 
2,908 
3,428 
3,548 
4,664 
6,667 
6,774 
6,953 
8,046 
7,917 
8,665 
0,146 
10,068 

2,704 
2,963 
3,023 
3,018 
3,062 
3,601 
4,113 
4,307 
4,412 
4,384 
4,7«7 
6,442 
6,724 
6,950 
7,084 
7,683 

6.883 

1948     

6.0O7 

1947 _ 

i949""i~iir"~n... 

4,854 
5.864 
6.960 

1950 _ 

1951 _ 

1982 

1953 

1954 

1955  

7.117 
7,661 
8,961 
10,019 
11,168 
11,720 

195«     „ 

13.487 

1967 

1958 

13,641 
14,616 

1959 

I960' 

16,229 
17,651 

>  Excludes  holdings  of  international  institu- 
tions. 
•Dec.  31. 
•Sept.  30. 

Source:  Treasury  Bulletin. 


1  Excludes  holdings  of  International  Institutions. 

« Dec.  31. 

»  Excludes  holdings  of  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

•  Bept.  30. 

•  Balance  as  of  Jan.  30, 1961,  $17,441,000,000. 

Source:  International  Financial  Statistics. 

UnUl  the  end  of  hostilities  after  World  War 
n,  the  balance  of  payments  was  of  Uttle  In- 
terest to  anyone  save  the  economic  theorists. 
Intercourse  among  nations  before  the  Great 
War  was  confined  primarily  to  trade,  and  It 
was  Important  lor  a  prospering  country  to 
maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

To  determine  a  country's  balance  of  trade 
was  a  relatively  simple  matter.  The  value 
of  the  goods  and  services  imported  by  a  coun- 
try was  subtracted  from  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  exported  by  that  country  and 
the  computation  was  complete.  If  the  value 
of  exports  exceeded  the  value  of  Imports, 
the  country  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  imports 
exceeded  the  value  of  exports,  the  coxintry 
had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

Normally,  the  difference  in  the  balance  of 
trade  computation  was  settled  by  the  trans- 
fer of  gold  from  the  nations  having  unfavor- 
able balances  to  nations  having  favorable 
balances.  However,  Instead  of  taking  the 
International  medium  of  exchange;  namely 
gold,  the  coimtries  could  retain  the  amount 
of  the  favorable  balance  as  Investments  in 
the  economies  of  the  countries  with  unfavor- 
able balances  of  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
past  decade,  even  while  the  United  States  has 
been  running  a  deficit  In  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  notwithstanding  the  keen  compe- 
tition for  world  markets  furnished  by  allies 
In  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  up  to  now, 
It  has  nevertheless  been  enjoying  a  very 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  Evidence  of  this 
is  found  in  the  tabulation  which  shows 
the  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  the  United 
States  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 


Net  U.S.  earnings  on  goods  and  services,  194S-60  * 
(Millions  of  doUars] 


Year 


1945... 
1948... 
1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1950.. 
1951... 
1952... 
1963.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1950.. 
1960  «. 


Exports 


Imports 


12,473 

^246 

11.707 

6,073 

16^016 

6,079 

13,103 

7,563 

12,140 

6,879 

10, 117 

9,106 

14,123 

11,202 

U,SU 

10,838 

12,281 

10,090 

12,790 

10,354 

li280 

11,527 

17.379 

12,804 

10,300 

13,201 

16,263 

12,951 

16^226 

16.316 

10,800 

14,000 

Merchandise 

Net  earnings 

Total 

balance 

on  services 

7,228 

1,247 

8.476 

6,634 

1,792 

8.326 

10,036 

2,011 

lSi,047 

6.630 

1,932 

7,863 

5.270 

1,723 

6,903 

1,000 

1,370 

2,370 

2,921 

2,070 

^^ 

2,481 

1,821 

4,308 

1,291 

1,681 

2.072 

2.446 

2.019 

4.404 

2.763 

1.636 

♦•Sf 

4.S76 

2,286 

6,881 

6.000 

2,876 

8.886 

3,312 

2,372 

8,684 

910 

2.084 

£«04 

4.600 

S.000 

>  Does  not  Include  military  expenditures  abroad. 

>  Estimated. 

Source:  Survey  of  Cunsnt  Business. 
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When  It  \a  realised  that  the  balance  of 
trade  computation  forms  the  major  segment 
of  the  balance  of  payments  computation.  It 
seema  Incongruoua,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  United  States  should  be  running  such 
an  alarming  deficit  In  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. However,  when  an  analysis  Is  made 
of  the  components  that  comprise  the  compu- 
tation of  the  balance  of  payments,  it  becomes 
readily  apparent  that  this  deficit  Is  attribut- 
able primarily  to  the  extensive  overseas  op- 
erations that  have  been  conducted  by  our 
Oovemment  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  Increasing  expenditure  of  American 
tourist  dollars  abroad,  and  the  accelerated 
flow  of  American  private  Investment  abroad. 

If  the  computation  of  balance  of  trade  Is 
understood,  then  it  should  not  be  too  difficult 
to  iinderstand  the  computation  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.     The  balance  of  payments 
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computation  merely  Involves  the  addition  of 
other  itema  to  the  balance  of  tnule  calcula- 
tion. 

Balance  of  payments  may  simply  be  defined 
as  an  accounting  for  international  transac- 
tions resulting  in  claims  we  have  against 
foreign  countries  and  the  claims  which  for- 
eign countries  have  against  us.  Thoee  items 
which  give  rise  to  claims  by  vis  against  for- 
eign countries  are  known  as  receipts  and  are 
plus  figures  in  the  balance  of  payments  cal- 
culation. Thoee  items  which  give  rise  to 
claims  of  foreigners  against  us  are  known 
as  payments  and  are  minus  figures  In  the 
balance  of  payments  computation. 

When  the  sum  of  the  receipt  items  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  payment  items,  the  result- 
ing difference  is  a  surplus  in  the  balance  of 
paymento.  However,  If  the  reverse  Is  true; 
that  Is,  the  Bum  of  the  payment  items  ex- 


ceeds the  sum  of  the  receipt  items,  then  the 
result  is  a  deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments 

Unfortimately,  as  I  have  pointed  out  pre- 
viously, the  United  States  has  been  running 
sxich  a  deficit  for  the  past  10  years.  This 
means  that  the  claims  of  foreigners  against 
us  have  been  exceeding  our  claims  against 
them. 

To  satisfy  the  excess  claims  against  us,  we 
are  obligated  to  either  remit  gold  to  the  for- 
eign countries  at  936  per  ounce  for  the 
dollars  they  hold,  or  they  may,  in  their 
discretion,  retain  the  dollar  balances  they 
have  as  Investments  in  either  the  private 
or  public  sector  of  our  economy. 

During  the  past  decade,  these  excess  claims 
of  foreigners  totaled  $22.3  billion,  according 
to  daU  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  A  breakdown  of  this  computa- 
tion Is  shown  below: 


Computation  of  balance  of  paymenU  for  the  United  SUUea  for  the  years  1960  through  1969 

[In  billions  of  dollan] 


1060 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1064 

1966 

1066 

1967 

1968 

1060 

Total  1 

ftXCXIFTS 

Value  of  mercbandise  exports 

lai 

Z2 
L6 
LO 

14.1 

2L0 

LO 

(-.8) 

13.3 

3.0 

L8 

.4 

IZ3 

2.7 

LO 

.1 

1Z8 

Z7 

Z3 

.8 

14.8 

3.1 

Z3 

.0 

17.3 

3.4 

Z7 

.4 

19.4 

4.1 

Z8 

.3 

16.3 

3.8 

Z9 

.1 

16.2 

3.0 

3.0 

.6 

Value  of  other  goods  and  services 

14&1 

Income  on  U.3.  investments  abroad.      .  . 

3L7 

Investments  by  forelgneis  in  United  States    .. 

23.4 

Eipenditures  by  foreign  tourists  within  United  States  • 

UilitArv  ftftliM 

3t 

O 

CO 

m 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.3 

1.7 

Total 

14.0 

1&4 

18.6 

17.2 

18.2 

2a8 

24.0 

27.0 

23.4 

13.0 
4.0 

210 

20(L4 

PATMXNTS 

Value  of  merchandise  imports.. 

0.1 
2.1 

11.2 
2.3 

10.8 
2.6 

ILO 
17 

10.4 
Z7 

1L8 
3.1 

1Z8 
3.6 

18.3 
8.8 

16.3 
13 

Transportation  and  other  serviceg  rendered  by  Ibreinien «'. 
American  tourist  dollar  spent  abroad  « 

118.4 
31.1 

Dividends  and  interest  paid  on  foreign  investments  in 
UnltedStotes 

.3 

1.3 

.4 

.6 

3.7 

.4 
1.1 

.4 
L8 
3.8 

.4 

1.2 

.4 

ZO 

Z6 

.8 

.4 

.6 
ZA 
Z2 

.4 
L6 

.6 
Z6 
L7 

.8 

L2 

.4 

Z8 
Z4 

.6 
3.0 

.6 
Z9 
Z4 

.7 
3.0 

.6 
3.1 
Z7 

.7 
Z8 

.6 
3.4 
Z8 

.8 
Zl 

.6 
3.1 
Z6 

Investments  by  U.S.  citizens  abroad, 

6.3 

Remittance  to  relatives  and  others  abroad 

17.7 

Military  expenditures  abroad 

IS 

Foreign  aid.  grants,  lo«kns,  and  other  payments . 

211 

27.2 

Total 

17.6 

2ao 

19.8 

19.8 

19.9 

2L9 

26.7 

27.1 

27.2 

20.8 

228.7 

Total  (sorpltu)  deficit  i 

Z6 

LO 

L3 

Z6 

L7 

LI 

L7 

.1 

3.8 

6.8 

22.3 

'  Figures  will  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

*  Not  shown  separately. 

■  Included  with  other  goods  and  services. 

A  mere  scanning  of  the  computation  shown 
above  will  clearly  indicate  the  major  causes 
of  our  deficit  balance  of  payments.  Accord- 
ing to  these  statistics,  the  total  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  the  period  1950-69 
amounted  to  1206.4  billion.  During  this 
same  period  the  total  payments  amounted 
to  $228.7.  thtis  our  cumulative  balance  of 
payments  deficit  amounts  to  the  dUTerence 
of  $22.3  bUUon. 

Included  in  the  "payments"  total  are  mili- 
tary expenditures  abroad  amounting  to  $24.3 
billion  for  the  10-year  period,  and  foreign 
aid  grants,  loans,  and  other  payments  total- 
ing $27J  billion.  The  stmi  of  these  two 
items  is  $51.6  bUllon,  or  $29.2  billion  more 
than  the  cumulative  amount  of  our  deficit 
balance  of  payments  for  the  10-year  period. 
Thus,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  were  it  not 
for  military  expenditures  abroad  and  foreign 
aid.  Instead  of  rtuinlng  a  deficit  of  $22.3 
billion  during  this  period,  we  would  have  had 
a  stirplus  of  $29.2  bllUon. 

I  am  aware  that  it  would  not  have  con- 
tributed to  the  financial  health  of  ova  allies. 
If  we  had  not  extended  some  foreign  aid  and 
made  some  military  expenditures  abroad. 
My  concern  is  that  we  have  spent  much  more 
than  we  should  have  under  the  clrctmi- 
stances.  Ckjnsequently,  the  flight  of  our  gold 
and  the  increase  In  short-term  liabilities  to 
foreigners  were  the  Inevitable  results  of  this 
foUy. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm  when  we  commenced  to  run 
a  deficit  in  1960,  because  this  was  planned 


<  Sums  combined. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


and  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Marshall  aid  plan.  It  was  not  Imprudent 
at  that  time  to  have  a  deflclt,  because  there 
existed  then  a  dollar  shortage  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world. 

However,  once  th's  dollar  shortage  had 
been  changed  to  a  dollar  surplus — this  began 
in  1953 — then  it  should  have  become  appar- 
ent that  action  was  needed  to  stabilize  the 
trend  toward  the  flow  of  our  dollars  and  gold 
to  foreign  countries. 

The  necessity  for  a  change  in  plans  became 
even  more  evident  in  1958,  but  the  admin- 
istration took  no  action  then,  and  I  was 
unable  to  convince  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  drastic  steps  were  absolutely 
necessary.  Thus,  we  went  along  our  merry 
way,  spending  more  dollars  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— which,  by  the  way,  could  have  been 
spent  In  the  United  SUtee — thereby  Increas- 
ing the  dollar  surplus  overseas  and  causing 
our  deflclt  in  balance  of  payments  to  ap- 
proach the  danger  point. 

Yet,  merely  a  modicum  of  caution  would 
have  avoided  this  situation.  For  one  thing, 
instead  of  spending  appropriated  dollars  In 
foreign  countries,  the  necessary  goods  and 
equipment  required  for  undeveloped  cotm- 
trles  could  and  should  have  been  procured 
in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  dol- 
lars spent  in  our  own  country  would  have 
provided  a  needed  stimulus  to  our  own  econ- 
omy and  would  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
our  unemployment  situation. 

The  logic  of  this  position  was  Ignored. 
Since  the  prices  paid  for  goods  and  equip- 


ment purchased  In  the  United  States  were 
often  not  competitive  with  prices  charged 
by  foreign  suppliers,  more  aid  could  be  pur- 
chased with  foreign  aid  dollars  by  spending 
them  in  the  foreign  countries. 

The  extent  to  which  foreign  aid  adminls- 
trators  have  engaged  in  offshore  procurement 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  an  analysis  of 
disbursements  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  since  its  creation,  and  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration for  economic  grant  aid. 

During  the  period  1958  through  1960,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1957,  disbursed,  through  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  more  dollars  Into 
the  economies  of  the  "dollar  surplus"  coun- 
tries than  Into  our  own  country.  Instead 
of  purchasing  material  and  equipment  from 
American  enterprise,  the  Loan  Fund  per- 
mitted the  borrowers  in  the  underdeveloped 
coimtries  to  make  pxirchases  in  the  countries 
which  already  bad  an  abundance  of  dollars 
and  which  were  already  making  large  pur- 
chases of  our  gold  with  the  surplus  dollars 
accumulated. 

The  actual  disbursements  made  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  for  the  period  1968 
through  1960  aggregated  $282.9  million.  Ac- 
ctirate  statistical  data  indicating  where  these 
funds  have  been  spent  are  available  for  ap- 
proximately 78  percent  or  $198.7  million  of 
the  total  disbursements  made  by  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  dtirlng  this  period.  A 
tabulation  of  thase  data  1>  Included  below: 
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DLF  bOTTOioert  loan  proceeds,  fieeal  years 

1958-^0 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Western  Europe: 

United  Kingdom 

West  Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands ... 

Sweden 

Switierland 

Yugoslavia 

Belgium 

France 

Austria 

Luxembourg 

Finland 

Undistributed  (various  other 
countries  with  less  with 
than  86,000,000  In  eaota) 


Total. 


Others: 

Japan . .. 

Canada................ 

Australia 

Undistributed  (various  non- 
European  countries  with  leas 
than  86,000,000  In  each) 


Total - 
United  States. 


Total. 


Amount 


$M,< 

1«1« 
«! 

1$ 
8.3 
8.0 
3.0 
Z8 
ZO 
L$ 

il 

LI 


96.1 


18.1 

Lt 


Zl 


17.6 
8Ze 


1100.8 


Percent 


26.8 

8.4 

8.1 

Z8 

L6 

L6 

L6 

L4 

LI 

.0 

.3 

.8 


.7 
48.0 


lOA  expenditures  for  eommoditiea  procured 
in  19  hard  currency  countries — flsoal  years 
1953S0 — Continued 

[Millions  of  dollars] 

Europe — Continued 

Germany,  Federal  Republic 324 

Italy 146 

Luxembourg ... 9 

Netherlands 44 

Norway   13 

Sweden   42 

Swltsserland  28 

United   Kingdom 278 

Monaco  and  Other  Europe 1 


6.6 

.7 
.5 


L2 


0.0 
4Z1 


loao 


Canada  1,668 

Other  countries 799 


Australia 82 

Hong  Kong> 101 

Japan 649 

New  Zealand (') 

Union  of  South  Africa 17 


>Incl\xle«  Brltlati  North  Borneo,  Brunei, 
Sarawak,  and  Singapore.  Hong  Kong  tkoi 
available  separately. 

>  $106,000. 

Source:  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  Statistics  and  Reports. 
Jan.  13,  1961. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  draining  ofT  more  and  more  dollars 
for  the  hard  ctirrency  countries  of  the  world, 
our  Oovemment  was  spending  many  addi- 
tional dollars  for  other  purposes  within  these 
very  same  countries.  For  the  past  7  years,  our 
own  Department  of  Defense  has  been  spend- 
ing dollars — all  of  which  have  entered  the 
International  balance  of  payments — to  sup- 
port the  forces  we  maintain  overseas,  aggre- 
gating on  the  average  about  $3  billion  per 
year.  A  precise  country  breakdown  of  these 
expenditures  since  fiscal  year  1968  and 
through  fiscal  1961  is  shown  below: 


U.S.  defense  expenditures  entering  the  irUemational  balance  of  payments — Summary  for 

fiscal  years  1965-69 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


>  Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that  for 
the  period  1968-60,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  actually  made  loan  commitments  ap- 
proximating $1  billion,  and  since  the  expendi- 
tures shown  above  amount  to  only  $269.9 
million,  or  one-third  of  the  total  loans  com- 
mitted during  this  period,  It  is  evident  that 
in  1961  and  subsequent  years  there  wlU  still 
be  approximately  $700  million  of  loan  pro- 
ceeds to  be  disbursed  to  the  borrowers.  Since 
no  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  at  the  time  the  loan  was 
coDunitted,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  $700 
million  will  be  expended  in  the  same  hard 
currency  countries  which  received  almost  60 
percent  of  the  first  third  that  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  loans  committed  during  the 
period  1968-60.  Thtis,  unless  the  United 
States  is  able  to  amend  the  agreements  al- 
ready made,  approximately  $420  million  of 
loons  made  during  the  period  1958-60  will  be 
spent  in  the  hard  currency  countries  during 
1061  and  subsequent  years — whether  we  like 
It  or  not — and,  of  course,  this  will  further  ag- 
gravate  our    balance-of-payments   problem. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion has  contributed  far  more  to  otir  deflclt 
balance  of  payments  than  has  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fimd,  simply  becaiue  it  has  been 
in  existence  longer,  and  because  Its  adminis- 
trators are  far  more  lenient  than  those  at  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  The  table  shown 
below  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  this 
agency  has  permitted  our  dollars  to  be  routed 
to  hard  currency  coimtriea  and  eventually 
become  claims  against  our  gold  reserves.  It 
should  be  noted  that  many  of  these  coun- 
tries, as  a  result  of  the  generous  Marshall 
plan,  had  attained  a  "dollar  surplus"  status 
by  1963,  and  at  that  time  their  industry  was 
ooDunenclng  to  become  competitive  with  In- 
dustry in  our  own  cotintry.  Needless  to  say, 
over  the  past  7  years  American  business  has 
loet  countless  markets,  which  were  developed 
with  our  own  taxpayers'  dollan,  to  foreign 
Industries. 
ICA  expenditures  for  commodities  procured 

in  19  hard  currency  countries — fiscal  years 

1953-60 

[MlUlonB  of  dollars] 
Total  19  countries —  8.623 

Europe _...,.-...  1,266 

Austria — 42 

Belgium    _.i - 10* 

Denmark  ___. ....... — ......  18 

Prance . ......  228 


Coantry 

Fiscal 
year 
1061 
(esti- 
mated) 

Fiscal 
year 
1960    i 
(prelim- 
inary) 

pig. 

Fiscal 

year 

1057 

(actual) 

Fiscal 
year 

1056 
(actual) 

Fiscal     Fiscal 

year       year 

1065        1954 

(actual)!  (actual) 

Fiscal 
year 

1053 
(aetoal) 

Total 

Z  798.7 

3,010.7  1 

I,24Z7 

3,2610 

8,23Z6 

3,24Z8 

8,40Z0 

Z  770.0 

Z31L6 

Austria  

18 

8.4 

87.0 

aa6 

1L8 

201.1 

38.6 

.7 
271.4 

7.2 

7.8 

88.6 

26.2 

1Z6 

4ia3 

46.4 

.8 

2813 

lai 

7.0 

4Z4 

30.2 

1Z7 

46Z0 

46.4 

.8 

321.3 

12 

8.1 

40.8 

418 

1Z3 

S4Z4 

36.3 

.6 

8711 

13 

8.0 

87.2 

28.7 

1Z2 

2713 

33.1 

Z6 

4S3.1 

1L3 

0.1 

2a8 

68.2 

1L4 

2314 

36.0 

.2 

746.8 

«21.1 

316.7 

3a6 

16.0 

20.8 

15Z0 

606.6 

6L1 

8.2 

«2Z7 

4a6 

69.7 

19.8 

Li 

66.7 

10.1 

66.0 

4a7 

3a3 

Z3 
0.3 

10.2 
Z9 
ZO 

33.9 

4717 

6.0 

210 

710 

27.1 
6.6 

3a6 

63.6 

8.0 

196.1 

28.3 

2S.7 
6.4 

20.8 

36.0 

7.6 

207.0 

36.1 

20.4 

Aioces 

8.3 

Ruhr^ln  TnUmlil                         .    

38.1 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Hivmiida  IslfindA      .    ... 

414 

8.7 

Canadft.                     ..... 

188.3 

az7 

1<in1ftnH 

099.1 

6Z2 

3ta4 

2a4 

116 

127.8 

199.3 

625.7 

47.8 

7.7 

807.0 
6L3 

23a4 

7.0 

18.8 

LI 

156.2 

605.3 
63.0 
IZl 

3318 

6a4 

OermanT         .- 

630.4 

1Z2 

8.3 

3.4 

113. 0 

8017 

70.6 

8.6 
10.8 
33.6 
610 
18.4 

6.1 
42.0 

6.6 
6a6 
80.3 
66.0 

L6 

8.7 
10.8 

6.0 

16 

46.8 

271.4 

Z4 

68.8 

1116 

6517 

16.6 

16.1 

18 

UL6 

36ao 

03.3 
8.6 
26.2 
33.4 
66.6 
21.0 
18.2 
4A.6 
3.0 
eL6 

4ao 

«Z3 
Zl 
8.6 

23.7 
7.1 
8.3 

4a7 

200.2 

Z6 

413 
1110 

6.S6.1 

n.4 

13.8 

7.3 

11Z7 

800.0 

90.1 

0.3 

3Z2 

3L0 

7ao 

16.8 
17.0 
86.4 

6.0 
66.6 
48.2 
83.8 

Z4 
13.1 
26.6 

6.7 

6.6 

38.8 

306.0 

10 

38.7 

12L4 

66i0 
16.0 
U.l 

3.1 
138.8 
430.8 
00.7 
1Z6 
8Z6 
41.9 
83.6 
IZO 
8Z8 
6L1 

7.7 
87.7 
28.7 
010 

3.0 
1L6 
13.3 

7.0 

7.0 

38.4 

386.4 

Z7 

4L8 

133.6 

4216 

2Z8 

18.1 

10.6 

16L2 

47Z6 

6Z8 

8.2 

63.2 

4a8 

75.4 
118 

8.7 
83.4 

8.0 
68.1 
67.2 
78.4 

Z4 

0.0 
13.3 

3.7 

3.7 

412 

616.2 

0.6 
33.0 
100.0 

2410 

Z4 

Iceland              ...................... 

8.2 

Indochina . 

Italy  and  Trieste.... 

.0 
618 

Japan     _    .  - 

7210 

Korea                .    

713 

Libya. 

18.8 

Morocco ... 

Netherlands 

Netherlands  Antillee 

3a7 
4L8 
16.6 
.4 
40.7 

3.3 
6L0 
36.0 
13.2 

Z3 
IZO 
13.1 

L2 

Zl 

26.7 

440.7 

7.4 
10.8 
48.8 

33.8 
26.2 
IZO 

28.3 
8Z7 

8.8 

PakivtAn 

Philippine  Islands 

46.6 
13 

47.7 

33.6 

L4 

Z8 

2Z0 

ia7 

4L3 

Portugal                . 

LI 

616 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain                . . 

914 
.0 

.0 

Switzerland 

810 

Taiwan  (Formosa)      . 

16 

ThRllarwf 

Trinidad  and  Toba£0 

LO 

U6 

208.2 

LO 

33.0 

36.1 

Z4 

Xurkey                    - . 

8.3 

United  K3nEdoin - - — — 

173.0 

.6 

American  ReDUbUoi - - . 

3Z7 

other  countries 

18.7 

>  July-December  1056. 
■  January-June  1066. 

Source:  OSD  Comptroller,  Deputy  Comptroller,  financial  and  operating  management,  Nov.  0, 1980. 

Sxpenditures  of  VS.  tourists  aljroad, 
194S-60 


In  addition  to  the  dollar  drain  caused  by 
expenditures  made  by  otir  own  Government, 
the  dollars  spent  In  dollar  stirplus  countries 
by  US.  private  citizens  traveling  abroad 
have  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Ex- 
penditures by  VS.  tourists  abroad  have 
almost  trebled  from  $822  mUUon  in  1948,  the 
year  the  Marshall  aid  plan  went  Into  effect, 
to  the  astronomical  flgure  of  $2.38  bllUon  by 
1969. 

The  table  following  shows  how  tourist  ex- 
pendlt\ires  have  steadily  Increased  since  1948. 
With  this  evidence  available.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  why  otir  Oov«nment  felt  It 
was  still  necessary  to  augment  the  dollar 
holdings  of  the  same  countries,  which  were 
alfeady  receiving  a  bountiful  quantity  of 
American  tourist  dollars— with  added  foreign 
aid  dollars. 


[MUUons  of  dollars] 


Tourist 

expenditures 

(') 


Tear: 

1946 

1946 (») 

1947 (») 

1948    822 

1949   927 

1960 1.022 

1961   1.028 

1952  1.188 

1953 i.soe 

1954 1.401 

1955  1.017 

1956 1.814 

1957 l.OOB 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Expenditures  o/  VS.  tottriaU  abroad. 

Z94S--60 — Continued 

[Millions  of  dollars] 

„  TourUt 

Tear— Continued  expenditures 

1958   2  139 

1966    "Iirmiri  2!380 

I960 ix\ 

>  Not  available. 

Source:  V3.  Department  of  Cwnmerce. 

Not  only  did  we  foolUhly  increase  the 
dollar  holdings  of  the  hard  currency  coun- 
tries through  expenditures  of  dollars  for 
foreign  aid  and  military  support  of  oxu'  own 
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forces,  but  our  Oovernment  actually  en- 
couraged the  flow  of  dollars  by  making  ex- 
penditures to  Increase  travel  by  Americans. 

Now  I  am  not  opposed  to  Americans  visit- 
ing abroad;  however,  It  seems  ridiculous,  to 
say  the  least,  for  our  Oovernment  to  en- 
courage tourist  travel  In  those  countries 
where  dollar  surpluses  exist.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  money  could  have  been  better  spent 
to  encourage  the  Western  Europeans  to  visit 
America. 

There  follows  a  breakdown  of  the  people 
employed  and  the  expenditures  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce  to  promote  travel 
from  the  United  States. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce-Estimated  and  actual  positions  and  obligations  devoted  to 
promotion  of  travel  fratn  the  United  States 

[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1956™.. 

1988.. 

UW7 

1968. 

19S9._.. 

1980 

1961. 


Direct  BFC  '  appro- 
priation 


Positians 


Amoant 


tl 
2 
3 
IS 
48 
40 

ao 

10 
10 


Funds  transrerred  from 

ICA  and  predecessor 

agencies  > 


Positions 


Amount 


$55 

86 
40 


•140 


Total 


Positions 


17 
22 
12 

2 

2' 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 


Amount 


$55 

S8 

40 

1 

2 

27 

44 

45 

180 

30 

10 

10 


acuTrtt-^^Ks^tr^  Sa^j  ^r^!i^^i}^;^s^:zi  '"^'^ '-"  "-•  -- »-  -'--•^  -  ">•« 

aJ^^SS^ia^^-^l|^?S--eo„^.rU^^ 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Further  aggravation  of  our  deficit  balance- 
of-payments  problem  can  be  attributed  to 
the  Increase  in  private  U.S.  Investment  In 
foreign  countries.  In  1947  these  investments 
totaled  9987  million,  and  In  1952  they  ag- 
gregated $1,168  billion.  The  latter  rate  re- 
mained fairly  constant  until  1956,  when  they 
skyrocketed  to  «2.99  billion  In  1956,  and 
that  rate  has  been  maintained  ever  since. 
Because  a  great  proportion  of  this  private  in- 
vestment capital  was  flowing  to  the  hard 
currency  ooimtrtes  of  the  world.  It  appears 
that  this  should  have  afforded  our  foreign 
aid  planners  additional  evidence  of  the  fact 
tliat  it  was  not  necessary  to  further  augment 
the  dollars  going  to  these  very  same  hard 
currency  countries  with  the  expenditures  of 
foreign  aid  doUars. 

Net  private  VS.  foreign  investment.  1945-60 
[HilUons  of  dollars] 


Tmt 


l»4fi... 
1048... 
1047... 
1948... 
1949... 
1080... 
1961... 
1052... 
1953... 
1964... 
1088... 
1988... 
1987... 
1068... 
1960... 
1980 ».. 


Net  private  U.S.  foreign  investment 


Long  term 


4M 

103 

798 

TOO 

740 

1,118 

986 

1.084 

638 

964 

950 

2,482 

2.917 

2,578 

2.212 

2,180 


Short  term 


98 
310 
180 
116 

1-187 
149 
lOS 
94 

•-187 
635 
194 
628 
258 
306 
80 

1,000 


Total 


660 
413 

067 

906 

663 

1,265 

1,068 

1,158 

369 

1,619 

1.163 

2,990 

3,176 

2.884 

2,301 

3.160 


'  Represents  net  inflow  of  abort-term  eaoitol 
•  Estimated. 

Sooree;  Survey  of  Currant  BuxtneM. 


Certainly,  every  American  businessman — 
in  fact,  every  American  citizen — wotild  like 
to  see  our  exports  increase.  But  to  bring 
about  an  Increase  sulDclent  to  wipe  out  the 
deficit  balance  of  payments  is  not  possible 
over  the  short  pull.  The  countries  that  are 
well  able  to  buy  our  merchandise  are  not 
only  niggardly  with  U.S.  doUars  but  they 
are  our  greatest  competitors  for  other  w(»-ld 
markets.  Purthermore,  these  very  same  hard 
currency  countries,  which  also  hold  a  surplus 
of  dollars,  have  erected  trade  barriers  against 
the  import  of  our  merchandise  in  the  in- 
stances where  we  can  l>e  competitive  with 
them. 

Immediately  after  the  faU  elections.  It 
gladdened  my  heart  to  see  that  the  adminls- 
tration  was  finally  awakening  from  Its 
lethargic  state  when  It  commenced  to  take 
some  action  to  alleviate  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  At  that  time,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  so-called  panic  button  had  been 
ptished  and  orders  and  directives  began  to 
be  disseminated  by  the  dozens. 

During  the  last  2  months  of  1960,  Secretary 
Anderson  made  an  ill-fated  attempt  to  get 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  assist  by 
abwjrbing  the  cost  of  U.S.  troops  stationed 
there.  The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
minletration  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  were  ordered,  on  December  6.  1960,  to 
bring  about  an  "orderly  cessation"  of  off- 
shore prociirement  in  the  hard  currency 
countries.  The  President  ordered  a  reduction 
In  the  number  of  military  dependents  abroad 
to  a  total  of  not  more  than  200,000  at  any 
on«  time.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
instructed  to  exert  an  increased  effort  to  In- 
sxu-e  that  the  disposal  of  surplus  commodltlM 
abroad  did  not  reduce  cash  dollar  sales  of 
V3.  products.  And  there  were  miscellaneous 
other  orders  which  directed  tbe  various  de- 
partment heads,  in  their  own  discretion,  to 


help  In  the  mitigation  of  the  balanoe-of-pav- 
ments  problem. 

These  actions  are  commendable.  However 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  Just  not  firm  enourii 
and  they  do  not  go  far  enough  to  effect  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  more  than  lipservice 
is  necessary  to  solve  the  balance-of-pay. 
ments  dUemma.  Otir  Government  must  Uke 
Immediate  steps  to  the  end  that  the  problem 
can  be  solved  today,  not  tomorrow.  There 
is  not  a  good,  sound,  or  sufficient  reason  i<r 
us  to  delay. 

DOLLAR  LOSSES  RBSTTLTINO  FROM  INIPT  JINAN' 
CIAL  TRANSACTIONS  WrrH  FOREIGN  COVZSN- 
MENTS 

We  cannot  do  business  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments  as  we  have  in  the  past  without 
going  bankrupt.  We  are  a  wealthy  country 
and,  within  limits,  we  can  afford  to  render 
assistance  to  underprivileged  countries  and 
peoples  of  foreign  lands  who  are  faced  with 
disaster.  But  we  cannot  permit  business 
agreements  to  turn  Into  charities,  which  we 
have  been  doing,  and  survive.  When  we 
enter  into  business  transactions  with  foreign 
governments,  even  though  our  objective  is 
the  economic  development  of  such  countries, 
our  transactions  should  be  businesslike; 
otherwise,  in  addition  to  suffering  huge 
losses,  we  gain  only  disrespect. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  operation  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program  where  we  seU 
surplus  agricultural  products  to  foreign 
countries  and  accept  payment  in  the  cur- 
rencies of  those  countries  to  be  used  for  loans 
and  grants  to  develop  the  economic  resources 
of  such  countries  and  to  defray  expenses  of 
VS.  programs  in  those  countries.  This  Is  a 
program  involving  bilUone  of  doUars  and,  in 
its  objectives,  is  one  of  our  best  programs. 

Under  Public  Law  480.  title  1.  the  United 
States  subsidizes  the  export,  through  private 
channels,  of  agricultural  products  excess  to 
our  needs,  by  paying  the  difference  between 
the  U.S.  price  of  the  commodity  at  dockslde 
and  its  price  on  the  world  market.  The  ex- 
porter receives  UJ3.  dollars,  but  the  com- 
modities are  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the 
Importing  country,  which  currency  Is  de- 
posited In  a  U.8.  Treasjiry  accoimt  in  a  bank 
of  the  Importing  country  to  be  allocated  and 
used  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
objectives  of  the  act,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  specific  sales  agreement  negotiated  in 
connection  with  each  sale,  or  series  of  sales. 
I  have  selected  certain  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  made  under  Public  Law  480 
to  four  of  the  countries  I  visited,  that  Is,  Po- 
land, Spam,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.  They 
are  set  forth  below  In  schedule  form.  For 
obvious  reasons,  I  did  not  choose  the  best 
sales.  It  should  be  noted  that  listed  on  the 
schedule  are  the  date  of  each  of  the  con- 
tracts, the  rate  of  exchange  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
country  for  the  particular  sale  or  sales,  the 
amount  of  foreign  currency  generated  by 
such  sales,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  dollar  equiva- 
lent, the  free  market  rate  of  the  particular 
country's  foreign  currency  In  relation  to  the 
U.S.  dollar  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  the 
market  exchange  rate  as  of  June  30,  1960. 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  in  these  few  sales 
to  these  four  countries,  the  United  SUtet 
received  in  foreign  currencies  the  U.S.  dollar 
equivalent  of  9857327,783.64  for  the  com- 
modities sold,  but  that  the  exchange  rates 
which  prevailed,  or  were  negotiated  in  con- 
nectlon  with  these  sales,  bear  little  relation 
to  the  free  market  rate  of  exchange  existing 
at  the  time.  If  the  United  States  had  re- 
ceived the  commercial  market  rate  of  ex- 
change for  the  commodities  sold,  the  VS. 
dollar  equivalent  of  $1,488,737,762  would 
have  been  generated  from  such  sales,  rather 
than  the  9857,327.783.54  listed  as  the  pro- 
ceeds, a  difference  of  $631,409,979  Just  on 
these  parUcular  sales  to  these  four  countries. 
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TblB  situation  Is  not  unique  to  the  agree- 
ments In  the  countries  I  have  cited,  but  pre- 
vails throughout  the  program  as  too  com- 


mon a  practice.    In  many  countries  where 
we  are  accepting  an  Import  rate  less  than 
the  going  rate  of  exchange,  we  are  at  the 


same  time  spending  TT.S.  dollars  to  buy  for- 
eign currencies  to  pay  for  the  U.S.  programs 
in  those  countries. 


Unreported  losses  on  11  Public  Law  480  sales  due  to  unrealistic  exchange  rates 


Coontry  and  currency 


Agreement 
date 


Poland  (doty) June    7,1957 

Feb.  15,1958 
I  June  iO,  1959 

Spain  (peseta) i  Jan.    27,1958 

I  Jan.    13, 1969 

Turkey  (lira) Mar.  12,1986 

Nov.  12, 1956 

Yugoelavia  (dinar) Jan.     6,1955 

I  Nov.  3,1956 
Feb.  3, 1958 
Dec.  22,1968 


Total. 


Approximate  loss. 


Collection  excliange 

rate,  foreign  cur' 

rency  to  $1 


24to$l 

24to$l 

24to$l 

42to$I 

49.721  tO$l. 
2.8252  to  $1. 
4.0321  to  $1. 
300  toll.... 
475  to  $1.... 
475  to  »!.... 
626  to  $1 


Market  rate  for- 
eign currency  to  $1 
at  the  time 


66to$l.... 
66  to  II.... 
66  to  II.... 
67.40  toll. 
62.30  to  $1. 
9.37  toll.. 
9.39  to  II.. 
600  to  II... 
600  to  II... 
600  to  II... 
600  toll... 


Market  rate  as  of 
June  30, 1960 


Total  collections  to  date 


Units  of  foreign 
currency 


65  to  II.... 

66  to  11.... 
65  to  11.... 
69.85  to  II. 
69.85  to  II. 

9  to  II 

9  to  II 

750  to  «... 
780  to  II... 
750  to  II... 
760  to  II... 


1,534, 

1,692, 

1,864. 

4.439, 

4,254. 

42. 

236, 

36,096, 

60,013; 

30,098^ 

49,063, 


745,428.80 
169, 666. 16 
846,884.66 
171, 228.  52 
307,633.83 
611,023.09 
469, 862  81 
732,699.00 
783,018.00 
788,669.00 
785.707.00 


U.8.  dollar 
equivalent 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  at 
market  rate 
of  exchange 


183, 947, 
70,50^ 
77,688. 

105,694, 
86,663, 
15,062, 
68,643, 

120.322, 

107,184, 
63.236, 
89.462. 


726.30 
682.71 
62019 
553.10 
445.66 
480.21 
967.24 
442.04 
743.02 
228.26 
025.02 


1146, 646, 872 
161, 677. 744 
178,047.879 
160, 614, 738 
107, 210, 200 

60,035.600 
136,670,700 
240,641,884 
135, 891, 284 

70,876,077 
102, 231, 014 


857,327,783  54  I       1,488,737.762 


681,400,979 


I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  Intelli- 
gent Justification  as  to  why  such  unrealistic 
exchange  rates  were  used  In  the  sales  of  these 
commodities  to  the  great  financial  loss  of  the 
United  States.  The  startling  thing  about 
these  transactions  is  that  while  tbe  cost  of 
subsidizing  the  sales  of  these  commodities 
at  the  world  market  price  is  reported  in  detail 
to  the  Congress,  no  mention  can  t>e  found 
anywhere  as  to  the  losses  sustained  by 
accepting  an  import  exchange  rate  well  be- 
low tbe  commercial  rate  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  sale. 

Actually,  the  above  cited  example  is  only 
one  type  of  a  series  of  unbusinesslike  prac- 
tices and  administrative  abuses  which  flow 
from  these  commodity  sales,  resulting  In 
huge  dollar  losses  to  the  United  States  in  this 
program,  which  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  businesslike  manner.  Others  are  as 
follows : 

1.  As  the  portion  of  Public  Law  480  sales 
proceeds  which  is  to  be  loaned  to  the  for- 
eign government  is  placed  in  a  special  ac- 
count in  a  bank  of  the  foreign  country.  It 
becomes  a  part  of  that  country's  economy. 
In  view  of  this,  some  countries,  while  sign- 
ing loan  agreements  for  this  money,  do  not 
borrow  It  and  it  lies  idle  In  the  foreign 
country's  bank,  not  bearing  Interest  and 
depreciating  to  the  extent  that  the  country's 
currency  may  depreciate  In  relation  to  the 
dollar.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  prac- 
tice may  be  reflected  by  the  fact  that,  as  of 
June  30,  1960,  of  Public  Law  480  loan  agree- 
ments in  the  dollar  equivalent  of  $1,881,- 
049.900.91,  only  $828,743,927.31  was  actuaUy 
disbursed. 

2.  Although  a  Public  Law  480  commodity 
■ale  may  have  generated  only  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  it  should  have,  because  of  tbe 
acceptance  of  an  unrealistic  Import  rate,  It 
Is  not  imcommon  that  the  loan  agreement 
calls  for  a  different  rate,  which  almost  In- 
variably, is  more  favorable  to  the  borrower 
and  further  shrinks  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
The  Treasury  status  report  on  Public  Law 
ttO,  tlUe  1.  operaUons.  dated  June  30,  1960, 
reflects  a  net  loss  of  $28.9  million  due  to  loan 
agreement  exchange  rates  lees  favorable  than 
the  import  collection  rates  which  generated 
the  loan  proceeds.  Further,  most  of  these 
loon  agreements  can  be  changed  at  any  time 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  TYeasury  or 
tlie  Congress,  and  they,  too.  frequently  dete- 
rtorate  Into  something  resembling  a  gift 
nther  than  a  lofm.  The  loose  practices  pre- 
»Ml  not  only  with  respect  to  Public  Law  480 
loans,  but  to  all  mutual  security  loans  tuider 
the  supervision  of  ICA,  and  the  June  30, 1960, 
aggregate  of  such  loans  was  $5.6  billion. 

3.  Many  of  the  loan  agreements  provide 
that  they  can  be  repaid  in  U.S.  doUars  or  in 
the  currency  of  the  borrowing  country.  How- 
aver,  the  premium  which  is  offered  for  pay- 
ing in  dollars  is  a  1  percent  difference  In  in- 


terest (3  percent  if  paid  In  dollars  and  4  per- 
cent If  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country) . 

4.  In  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  an  Interdepartmental 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  various  Government  agencies  that  have 
an  interest  in,  or  will  be  users  of.  a  portion 
of  the  sales  proceeds,  determines  the  i)ercent- 
age  of  such  portion  that  wiU  be  used  for 
the  various  purposes  in  the  Importing  cotin- 
try.  These  committees  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "buzzard  committees."  From  an 
examination  of  a  number  of  the  contracts, 
its  might  appear  that  each  agency  tries  to 
obtain  the  largest  possible  percentage  of  the 
sales  proceeds  for  its  use,  while  tbe  State  De- 
partment seemingly  tries  to  obtain  all  it  can 
for  the  foreign  country  involved,  and  one 
can  only  wonder  who  is  present  representing 
the  United  States  and  the  taxpayer.  Seem- 
ingly, agencies  are  allocated  funds  far  in  ex- 
cess of  their  real  or  Immediate  needs,  which 
funds  are  then  frozen  In  bank  accounts  In 
foreign  countries  and  are  subject  to  depreci- 
ation through  inflation  of  the  currency  of 
such  foreign  countries.  At  the  same  time 
that  these  special  allocations  are  accumulat- 
ing In  foreign  banks,  the  U.S.  Treasury  is 
going  Into  the  commercial  market  and  buy- 
ing the  same  currencies  with  U.S.  hard  dol- 
lars. The  June  30,  1960,  balance  of  these 
foreign  currencies  In  agency  accounts  aggre- 
gated the  equivalent  of  $1,276  billion  In  U.S. 
dollars. 

In  my  opinion,  the  above-outlined  prac- 
tices present  a  fantastic  picture  of  waste  and 
fiscal  irresponsibility  which  may  amount  to 
biUlons  of  dollars  in  losses  to  the  United 
States.  They  should  be  terminated  immedi- 
ately. Tbe  rate  of  exchange  at  which  c(»n- 
modlties  are  sold  should  be  the  market  or 
Treasury  selUng  rate  of  exchange.  AU  losses 
resulting  from  exchange  rate  adjustments 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  record  and  re- 
ported to  the  Congress.  Regulations  should 
be  In  effect  regarding  the  rates  of  exchange 
used  on  all  mutual  security  loans.  Tbe  same 
Treasury  controls  should  be  exercised  over 
foreign  currencies  accrued  by  the  United 
States  or  its  agencies  as  are  exercised  over 
VS.  dollar  accounts. 

Foreign  currencies  generated  by  the  sale  of 
commodities  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  480, 
title  1.  should  be  managed  In  a  more  positive 
manner.  Foreign  countries  which  are  the  re- 
cipients of  the  loan  portions  of  such  sales 
proceeds  should  be  required  to  take  timely 
disbiu-sement  on  such  loans  or  the  money 
should  be  withdrawn  from  such  use.  A 
greater  portion  of  the  U.S.  use  portion  of  the 
currencies  generated  by  such  sales  shotild  be 
avaUable  for  general  Treasury  lise  and  not 
frozen  In  particular  agency  accounts. 

The  PubUc  Law  480,  title  1.  program  has 
tmlimlted  potential  for  assisting  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  other  countries  and  In 


providing  currencies  for  U.8.  tise  abroad.  If 
It  Is  placed  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  closely  scrutinize  the  ad- 
ministration by  State,  Agriculture,  Treasury, 
and  other  agencies,  of  this  and  other  mutual 
security  programs,  with  the  objective  of  clos- 
ing any  loopholes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fall  of  1962.  I  toured  the  African  Conti- 
nent and  inspected  our  operations  in  all 
African  countries  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  where  I  was  denied  admission,  al- 
though I  had  previously  visited  them. 
My  report,  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  tour,  pointed  out  that 
our  African  aid  policy  should  be  con- 
fined to  technical  assistance  programs  on 
a  limited  basis,  and  that  capital  devel- 
opment projects  should  be  held  to  a  bare 
minimum.  I  also  stated  that  since  our 
NATO  allies  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  all  African  nations,  since 
they  own  and  control  most  of  the  natural 
resources  in  them,  we  would  be  ill  ad- 
vised to  step  in  with  a  large  assistance 
program. 

I  repeat,  Europeans  have  virtually 
complete  control  of  the  continent's  natu- 
ral resources  as  well  as  almost  all  com- 
merce, domestic  and  foreign.  It  is  ap- 
parent that.  In  the  first  place,  any  aid 
dollars  we  put  into  that  continent  vsrill 
likely  wind  up  being  spent  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Europeans  and  not  the  Africans. 
In  the  second  place,  nations  such  as 
France  smd  Britain,  which  are  tied  close- 
ly to  Africa  by  certain  patterns  of  com- 
merce, have  a  vested  interest  in  assisting 
the  peoples  of  the  continent  to  obtain 
viable  econ(»nles  and  stable  governments. 
The  natural  resources  in  that  great  con- 
tinent must  be  developed  for  the  good  of 
the  people  by  using  the  profits  to  build 
roads,  schools,  hospitals,  and,  above  all, 
providing  for  a  fair  amount  of  educa- 
tion. 

My  African  report  of  1962  contains  this 
statement  on  our  aid  policy: 

We  are  out  of  onr  sphere  of  Infiuence.  Let 
us  remain  closer  to  home.  Long  have  I 
pleaded  that  our  efforts  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic growth  be  concentrated  In  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  Interpolate  that 
this  statement  was  made  by  me  in  1962, 
as  well  as  in  1952  and  1958  during  my 
tours  of  South  and  Central  America. 
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Let  me  say  here  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can tour  I  will  discuss  In  a  moment  Is  my 
third  one  to  the  counties  south  of  us. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  there  In  1952, 
in  1958,  and  In  1966  and  the  early  part 
of  1967. 

I  feel  that  my  experience  In  visiting 
all  these  countries  has  given  me  an  in- 
sight which  few  Senators  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  gain.  It  was  quite  a  task  to 
visit  all  these  coimtrles,  but  I  am  very 
happy  that  I  did. 

To  continue  reading  from  the  report: 

We  haye  had  Uttle  to  do  In  Africa.  Most 
of  our  historical  trade  ties  are  not  there,  but 
to  the  south  of  us.  If  our  own  industrial 
progress  Is  to  continue  at  Its  present  pace, 
we  must  look  to  the  south  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials necessary  to  feed  our  hungry  In- 
dustries. 

To  say  that  no  aid  should  be  granted  in 
any  Instance  would  be  to  do  ourselves  and 
the  Africans  a  grave  Injustice.  But  our 
aid  program  should  be  conducted  not  In 
hopeful  and  open-eyed  Innocence,  but  sim- 
ply with  open  eyes.  There  Is  literally  not 
enough  money  In  our  Treasury  to  raise  the 
average  African's  standard  of  Uvlng  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  especially,  I  repeat.  In 
tropical  Africa.  F%irthermore,  the  reasons 
brought  forward  to  Justify  our  giving  aid  to 
Africa,  as  well  as  In  other  areas  of  the  world, 
are  often  faulty.  Bad  motives  usually  lead 
to  bad  results.  Our  purveyors  of  burgeon- 
ing aid  programs  endeavor  to  get  us  Into 
every  area  of  the  world  to  render  assistance 
by  using  the  argument  that  If  we  do  not  go 
In  and  pour  our  wealth  Into  the  laps  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc  will  xaoye  In. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "Somalis  Get  Laugh  Out 
of  'Aid',"  written  by  David  Louchheim  of 
the  Washington  Post,  appeared  In  that 
newspaper  on  March  19  of  this  year. 
The  article  states  that : 

More  than  $200  mUUon  of  foreign  aid  has 
flowed  into  Somali  and  sunk  without  a  trace. 

This  is  the  result  of  both  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  effort. 

Louchheim  writes  that  an  American- 
built  fish  processing  plant  is  standing 
idle  because  "the  Somalis  do  not  know 
how  to  nm  it  and  besides,  there  is  not 
enough  fish."  The  Russians  have  had 
similar  experiences  in  various  projects. 

All  in  all,  the  example  of  Somali  dem- 
onstrates what  happens  when  we  Justify 
foreign  assistance  on  political  rather 
ttian  economic  groimds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  article  referred 
to  above  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

BoMAUB  Oct  Ijattgb  Out  or  "ka>" 
(By  Donald  H.  Louchheim) 

MoGAOiscio,  SoMAU. — Uke  the  Shlbell 
River,  which  streams  down  from  the  Ethio- 
pian highlands  and  then  disappears  into 
sand  and  swamp  south  of  this  coastal  capital, 
more  than  $200  million  worth  of  foreign  aid 
has  Sowed  Into  Somali  and  sunk  with  hardly 
a  trace. 

Oraefl  Is  growing  between  ^e  abandoned 
Soviet  tractors  on  three  stlUbom  farms  that 
were  part  of  Russia's  tlOO  million  assistance 
effort  here. 

A  Soviet  meat  packing  plant  will  never  get 
into  effective  operation  until  an  American 
water  project  is  buUt  to  service  It,  which  at 
the  moment  appears  unlikely. 


In  the  North,  near  the  tip  of  the  African 
horn,  an  Amerlcan-bullt  flah  proceaalng  plant 
is  also  Idle.  The  Somalis  do  not  know  how 
to  nin  It  and,  besides,  there's  not  enough 
fiah.  The  American  aid  package  here  Is  «50 
million. 

BAcoNTxtras  and  yrsm 

For  Somalis,  a  nomadic  race  of  poets,  racon- 
teurs and  wits,  humor  Is  derived  from  the 
ridiculous  and  the  abeurd.  Not  surprisingly, 
foreign  aid  In  this  po<»'  nation,  where  the 
average  Income  is  about  910  a  year,  is  one  of 
the  funniest  things  going. 

Prime  Minister  Abdlrizak  Hajl  Hussein 
complains  that  for  the  most  part,  the  kind 
of  projects  going  up  here  have  little  rele- 
vance to  the  needs  or  capabilities  of  the 
roughly  2.S  mUUon  Somalis. 

Under  the  present  foreign  aid  ground  nilee, 
the  government  has  more  available  money 
and  credit  than  it  can  effectively  use.  About 
3750,000  sits  In  a  New  York  bank  account 
waiting  for  Somali  to  Buy  American.  For 
montliB,  American  officials  In  Mogadiscio  have 
been  trying  to  persuade  the  Somalis  to  spend 
It.  Of  the  tl8  million  credit  offered  Somalia 
by  Peking,  little  has  been  drawn. 

Russians  and  Americans  alike  have  been 
gently  twisting  Somali  arms  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  government  to  cough  up  money  for 
local  costs  of  projects.  The  Americans  finally 
caved  In  and  now  will  pay  the  local  costs  If 
the  Somalis  use  the  money  In  the  United 
States. 

Kveu  A  vw  PBorasTs 

The  Russians  were  a  bit  tougher.  When 
Somali  funds  were  held  back  for  the  state 
farms,  they  simply  abandoned  the  project. 
When  the  Somalis  said  that  they  were  unable 
to  pMty  local  coets  of  the  Soviet  port  project 
at  Berbera,  the  Russians  tied  them  Into  an 
agreement  where  the  government  co\ild  Im- 
port only  Soviet  oU  and  use  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  for  local  coets.  As  a  result,  even  if  a 
motorist  pulls  up  to  a  Mobil  station  In 
Mogadiscio,  he  will  get  low-octane  Russian 
gasoline,  which  makes  even  a  Volkswagen 
cough  and  knock. 

Even  when  a  project  Is  completed,  the 
donor  Is  unable  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  then  the  battle  to  maintain  it  begins. 
Maintenance  is  Just  not  a  part  of  the  Somali 
makeup.  Like  the  nomad,  he  usee  something 
until  it  Is  \ui\isable  then  looks  for  a  new  one. 

Yet  despite  all  the  dlfflciiltles  and  frus- 
trations, not  to  mention  the  expense,  the 
natural,  captivating  Somali  charm  seems  to 
smooth  over  such  problems.  And  as  long  as 
this  sprawling  land  at  the  gateway  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  considered  strategically  Impor- 
tant, both  East  and  West  may  continue  to 
fight  the  good  fight  for  Somali  friendship. 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
our  administrators  had  heeded  my  com- 
ments on  Somali,  we  would  not  be  in 
such  a  condition  in  that  area  of  the 
world  as  we  now  find  ourselves.  In  1962, 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  Somali,  I  found 
that  we  were  in  the  process  of  construct- 
ing a  port  in  the  city  of  Chislmiao, 
which  is  about  150  miles  south  of  the 
capital,  Mogadiscio,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $7.5  million.  The  Somali  Government 
was  to  contribute  $20,000,  making  our 
expense  99.8  percent  of  the  total. 

The  port  was  being  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate agricultural  products  for  ex- 
port, but  there  were  no  agricultural  com- 
modities in  any  appreciable  amount 
available  for  export  at  that  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  report  shows 
that  the  coimtry  did  not  produce  suffi- 
cient com,  wliicb  Is  the  staple  crop  there, 
to  feed  the  inhabitants.  Yet  we  were 
there  building  a  port  in  anticipation  of 
developing  the  area  into  a  great  agricul- 
tural center.  The  port  stands  there  now 
as  a  monimient  to  somebody's  folly.    It 


seems  that  this  money  was  being  spent 
in  that  area  because  of  a  fear  that  Rus- 
sia  might  go  m. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  port  would  be 
kept  busy  and  that  sufflcient  funds  and 
technical  competence  could  be  developed 
by  the  Government  for  its  operation. 
There  was  existing  In  Somali  in  1962, 
and  I  am  sure  the  condition  remains 
unchanged,  an  almost  strictly  subsist- 
ence agriculture. 

What  was  needed  to  benefit  the  pop- 
ulace  was,  first,  educational  programs 
at  the  lowest  level;  second,  dependable 
supplies  of  water:  and,  third,  Increased 
agricultural  production.  Yet,  here  we 
were  spending  over  $7.5  million  to  con- 
struct a  modern  port  facility. 

I  wondered  why  this  was,  and  recalled 
that  I  had  also  visited  Somali  2  years 
previously.  My  1962  report  contains  the 
following  paragraph : 

Construction  of  this  port  may  be  explained 
In  large  part  by  conversations  I  had  with  tha 
SomaU  leaders  In  1960.  It  was  Indicated 
then  that  If  Somali  did  not  Immediately  get 
substantial  quantities  of  aid  from  the  West, 
It  would  turn  to  Russia.  This  came  about 
as,  approximately  100  miles  north  of  Moga- 
discio, the  Soviet  bloc  Is  proposing  to  build 
another  port  which  has  Uttle  more  chance 
of  success  than  o\ir  own  endeavor. 

The  article  referred  to  above  discusses 
what  success  the  Russians  have  had  with 
this  endeavor. 

I  continiie  with  my  1962  report: 

I  was  Informed  that  they  hope  to  develop 
a  system  of  state  farms  for  agricultural  re- 
source exploitation,  particularly  wheat.  At 
present  the  production  of  that  commodity  li 
nominal.  We  have  Uttle  to  fear  from  thli 
quarter.  If  the  principal  of  state  agricul- 
tural labor  has  had  only  partial  succet) 
among  the  Russian  people,  its  success  can 
be  expected  to  be  much,  much  less  among 
the  Somallans. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  previously,  and  as  should  be 
realized  by  all  of  the  African  countries. 
one  of  the  main  ingredients  for  economic 
development  is  governmental  stability. 
In  thiCt  connection,  I  ask  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
memorandum  showing  the  changes  in 
government  that  have  occurred  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  since  my  visit  in 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chancxs  or  GovxRNMKNT  IN  Sub-Sakaiam 
Atbica   Simcx    1963 

1.  January,  19fi3 — Tago — President  Olym- 
plo  was  assassinated  by  Army  non-coms  and 
the  civilian  government  was  formed. 

a.  August,  1963 — Congo,  Brazzaville — Presi- 
dent Youlou  resigned  when  the  Army  dif- 
persed  crowds  of  labor  unionists  who  wen 
demonstrating  against  him.  A  new  clTilian 
government  was  then  formed. 

3.  October,  1963 — Dahooiey— The  Amy 
forced  the  resignation  of  President  Mag* 
following  union  demonstrations.  A  dvllUn 
government  took  over. 

4.  January,  1964 — Zanzibar — ^The  Arab 
Sultanate  was  overthrown  by  civilians  r^vc- 
sentlng  Zanzibar's  African  ethnic  majority. 
Zanzibar  formed  a  union  with  TanganylU 
on  April  26.  1964,  becoming  the  United  Be- 
pubUc  of  Tanzania. 

8.  October,  1964 — Sudan — Popular  demon- 
strations In  the  Capital,  Khartoun,  forced 
President  Abboud's  military  regime  to  resign 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  civilian  government. 


6.  November  26,  1965 — Congo,  Leopold- 
yUJe — President  Kasavubu  was  deposed  by 
Lieutenant  General  Joseph   Mobutu. 

7.  November  28,  1965 — Dahomey — Presi- 
dent Apithy  was  deposed  by  General  Chris- 
tophe  Boglo. 

8.  January  1,  1966 — Central  African  Re- 
public— President  Dacko  was  deposed  by 
Colonel  Jean  Bodel  Bokassa. 

9.  January  4,  1966— Upper  Volta — President 
Tameago  was  deposed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Sangoule  Lamlzana. 

10.  January,  16,  1966 — Nigeria — President 
Aziklwe  and  Prime  Minister  Balewa  were  de- 
posed by  Major  General  Jc^nson  AgiUyl- 
Ironsl. 

11.  February  24,  1966 — Ghana — While 
President  Nkrumah  was  out  of  the  country 
the  Army  and  poUce  arrested  cabinet  mem- 
bers and  officials  of  the  ruling  party  and  es- 
tablished the  National  Liberation  CouncU  to 
govern  the  country.  The  Chairman  of  the 
NLC  is  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  A.  Ankrah. 

12.  July,  1966 — Burundi — Captain  Michael 
Mlcombero  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  by 
Prince  Charles  Ndlzeye  who  had  deposed  his 
father.  Charles  was  crowned  King  Ntare  V 
in  September  and  deposed  by  Mlcombero  in 
November  1966.  Mlcombero  Installed  an  In- 
terim Revolutionary  Council  and  later  took 
the  poet  of  President. 

13.  January  13.  1967 — Togo — ^Army  Chief 
ot  Staff  Lieutenant  Colonel  Etienne  E^adema 
dismissed  President  Orunltzky  and  bis  gov- 
erimient,  abolished  the  Constitution,  dis- 
solved the  National  Assembly,  suspended  all 
political  activity  and  named  a  Committee  of 
National  Reconciliation  to  govern  the  coun- 
try until  new  elections  could  be  arranged. 
The  Committee  is  headed  by  Colonel  Kleber 
Oadjo. 

14.  March  21,  1967 — Sierra  Leone — Sierra 
Leone's  Governor  General,  Sir  Henry  Llght- 
(oot-Boston  and  Mr.  Slaka  Stevens  were 
placed  under  house  arrest  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Sierra  Leone  military 
forces,  Brigadier  David  Lasana  close  asso- 
ciate of  Prime  Minister  Albert  Margai.  Two 
days  later  on  March  23.  a  group  of  senior 
army  officers  placed  Lasana  and  Margai  under 
house  arrest  and  created  the  National  Refor- 
mation CouncU.  Colonel  Juxaon-Smlth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  named  NRC  Chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
worst  example  of  those  cited  above  was 
Nigeria. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  have  Sen- 
ators review  the  African  report.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  visit  that  I  made  in  any  part 
of  the  world  for  which  I  was  more  lam- 
basted than  for  the  one  I  made  to  Africa. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  right 
thing  was  ssild  in  the  wrong  place.  But 
every  prediction  I  made  in  that  report 
came  to  pass,  particularly  in  reference  to 
Nigeria. 

Our  aid  swlministrators  were  so  con- 
fident of  the  stability  and  potentialities 
of  Nigeria  that  they  committed  our  Gov- 
ernment to  a  $225  million  development 
lottn  and  grant  program,  to  be  disbursed 
over  a  6-year  period.  Of  course,  we 
all  know  what  has  happenefl.  Nigeria 
has  since  come  apart  tu  a  nation  and 
each  of  its  three  main  regions  desires 
independence  and  control  bfthe  tribes 
which  inhabit  those  regions. 

My  report  shows  that  I  stated  in  1962 
what  would  happen.  The  Ibos,  the  Yo- 
nibas,  and  the  Hausas  are  the  three 
powerful  tribes  that  had  control  of  their 
respective  regions.  To  me.  It  was  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  refer  to  pet^ile 
living  in  what  was  known  as  Nigeria  as 
Nigerians.  The  British  tried  to  weld 
the  three  main  regions  into  a  single  na- 


tion for  100  years,  and  failed.  Some- 
how, they  are  now  ustDg  their  magic 
wand  to  persuade  us  to  give  it  a  try. 
But  all  to  no  avail.  Up  to  now,  we  have 
spent  almost  $225  million.  What  hap- 
pened? The  country  is  now  on  the  rocks. 
It  is  being  subverted  by  certain  of  these 
tribes  that  are  fighting  among  them- 
selves. Unless  and  until  there  is  stabil- 
ity there,  even  the  three  regions  may  fall. 

To  date  we  have  made  available  to 
Nigeria  $62.2  million  in  loans  by  AID 
and  its  predecessor  agency  and  $96.8 
million  in  grants.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  received  a 
total  repayment  of  principle  and  interest 
of  $1.2  million,  and  I  doubt  that  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future  is  much  brighter. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  comments 
concerning  our  operations  in  Africa  con- 
tained in  my  1962  report.  I  refer  those 
interested  in  a  full  description  of  my 
findings  of  this  tour  to  Senate  Document 
No.  8  of  the  89th  Congress,  first  session. 

I  wish  to  here  emphasize  again  that  in 
a  great  continent  like  Africa,  as  well  sis  a 
great  continent  like  South  and  Central 
America,  it  matters  not  how  much  money 
we  pour  into  those  areas.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect that  viable  economies  will  be  estab- 
lished until  the  peoples  there  develop  the 
resources  that  Ue  beneath  the  soil  into 
commodities  that  can  be  useful. 

What  would  have  happened  to  our  own 
coimtry  here  had  we  not  converted  iron 
ore  into  steel,  and  turned  copper  and 
other  resources  into  usable  commodities? 
I  say  for  us  to  be  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  continent  of  Africa  or  in  Latin 
America  will  do  no  good  unless  the  people 
there  help  to  develop  their  great  natural 
resources,  which  are  there  in  abundance, 
and  convert  those  resources  Into  com- 
modities that  can  be  used. 

That,  in  substance,  is  what  I  have 
stated  about  Africa  and  what  I  am  stat- 
ing now  about  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  in  1962 
and  again  Just  a  moment  ago,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
great  continent  of  Africa  are  owned, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by  Europeans. 
Any  assistance  that  we  make  available  to 
the  people  of  African  countries,  in  my 
opinion,  will  simply  be  a  little  shot  in  the 
arm.  When  we  stop  furnishing  assist- 
ance, they  will  revert  to  the  same  condi- 
tion as  prevailed  before.  It  is  necessary 
that  those  resources  that  lie  beneath  the 
surface  of  that  great  continent  be  used, 
I  repeat,  to  establish  a  viable  economy, 
so  that  schools,  hosplUds,  roads,  and 
other  facilities  can  be  constructed  to 
assist  the  people  who  inhabit  the  area. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  returning  to  Latin 
America,  this  report  is  the  result  of  my 
observations  and  findings  of  the  third 
trip  I  have  made  to  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  since  1952.  The  findings  of 
my  1952  trip  through  Latin  America  were 
not  printed  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  I  included  too  much  classified 
material  and  made  no  effort  to  have  it 
published. 

The  report  of  my  1958  inspection  tour 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  as  Senate 
Document  No.  13  of  the  86th  Congress, 
first  session.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
latest  document  I  have  attempted,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  our  representatives  in  the  field,  to 
bring  the  changing  picture  of  our  Latin 
American  operations  up  to  date. 

As  I  point  out  in  the  report  of  my  1966 
trip,  it  requires  a  series  of  visits  span- 
ning several  years  to  fuUy  appreciate 
the  changes  taking  place  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica today.  These  changes  are  many  and 
varied,  and  hold  Important  consequences 
for  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
conditions  prevailing  today  are  described 
in  great  detail  in  the  report  now  on  the 
de^s  of  Senators,  and  I  hope  that  the 
documem;  will  be  studied  by  them  and 
all  other  interested  parties  in  and  out  of 
our  Government. 

Since  1961,  we  have  been  giving  in- 
creased and  much-deserved  attention  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics.  The  greater  part 
of  our  aid  efforts  have  been  made  since 
1961  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  amount  of  our  assistance  made 
available  to  the  countries  of  Central 
America,  Mexico,  Panama,  the  countries 
of  South  America  and  the  colonies  and 
newly  independent  nations  in  the  Carib- 
bean amount  to  a  grand  total — listen  to 
this — of  $6,266,000,000  cumulative 
through  June  30,  1966.  This  total  in- 
cludes $1,045,000,000  expended  by  way  of 
economic  grants  and  $2,870,500,000  made 
available  by  way  of  loans.  Under  Public 
Law  480  we  have  made  available  $705.8 
million  worth  of  commodities  under  title 
I,  $175.9  milUon  under  title  n,  $489.1 
million  under  title  m,  and  under  title 
IV,  $167  million.  The  military  assist- 
ance program  amounts  to  $812.7  million, 
which  I  consider  to  be  entirely  too  large. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  totals  of 
our  aid  program  on  a  country-by-coim- 
try  basis,  including  all  the  areas  that  I 
visited  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


U.S.  overaeaa  loam  and  grants  for  selected  Latin  American  countries  (net  obligations  and 
loan  authorizations)  cumulcUive  through  June  SO,  1966 

(In  millions  oi  dollar^ 


Grand 
total 

Economic  assist- 
ance ■ 

PnbUc  Law  480 

MUltary 
•aristaaee 

Grants 

Loans' 

Title  I 

•ntien 

■ntiein 

Title  IV 

2.W.8 

414.7 

1,885.2 

3.3 

U.8 

ai7.s 

12S.5 
1.0 

173.1 

uai 

813.0 

18.2 

29.9 

4M.6 

55.3 

BoUvia. _ 

Braril 

20.4 

87.8 

.8 

17.4 

UM.3 

1.9 

4.6 
68.0 

U.0 
3U.G 

British  Honduras 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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U.S.  oversea^  loans  and  grants  for  selected  Latin  American  countries  {net  obligations  and 
loan  authorizations)  cumulative  through  June  30,  1966 — ContiDued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


April  14,  1967 


Chlfc 

Colombia „. 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  RepabUe 

Ecoador 

El  Salvador 

Quatefflala 

Ooyana 

HalU 

Honduras ._ 

Jamaioa. , ..»„..•—.... 

Mexioo I] 

Nicaragua 

Panama ^__ 

Paraguay „ 

Peru. 

Surinam 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay 

Veneieula 


Grand 
total 


838.6 

694.7 
76.2 

286.0 

218.3 
91.8 

146.9 
24.3 
76.7 
76.1 
34.3 

189.8 
89.8 

104.6 
91.6 

360.9 

8.1 

35.0 

10S.0 

25a9 


Economic  aasist- 
anoe' 


Qrants      Loans' 


TotaL 6i26&0 


62.3 
41.4 
19.4 
121.6 
40.7 
22.0 
88.5 
12.2 
64.6 
26.2 

6.3 

9.6 
19.0 
32.9 
27.6 
61.4 

3.0 
34.1 

&6 
10.1 


1,046.0 


496.2 

333.5 
48.3 
92.4 

100.7 
62.0 
36.6 
9.5 
4.8 
39.1 
11.6 

102.0 
66.4 
60.7 
36.4 

127.8 
1.0 


PnbUc  Law  480 


Title  I      Title  n    Title  lU    TiUe  IV 


3S.3 

128.0 


2, 87a  5 


64.9 
5S.7 


8.4 


17.7 


12.6 
27.6 


213 


I06l8 


8.2 
2.7 
4.3 
7.0 
1.4 
1.2 
3.2 
1.1 
3.6 
.5 
I.l 
S.S 


33.0 
.1 

.S 


178.9 


79.2 

71.1 

2.3 

23.9 

14.4 

11.1 

8.5 

1.6 

10.7 

5.0 

112 

60.2 

6.6 

8.7 

7.1 

2&6 

1.0 

.6 

3.6 

20.2 


IfiUtary 
assistance 
program  ■ 


40.8 
18.4 


24.0 
8.8 

.7 


91.0 

74.9 
1.9 

16.1 

34.9 
4.8 

11.1 


Z9 
1.8 


489.1 


167.0 


a2 
8.3 
1.1 
7.0 
8.8 
2.3 
6.0 
102.7 


37.3 
92.6 


812.7 


>  AID  and  predeoeaacH'  agencies. 

« Includes  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  loans  by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 

•  Cumulative  program  chargeable  to  mlUtary  aaalstanoe  appropriations  (grants  and  credit  assistance) 

*  Less  tiian  360,000. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  note  In  the  conclusions  the 
Senator  draws  as  the  result  of  his  visit 
that  he  expresses  great  concern  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  military  assist- 
ance we  are  providing  to  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

I  share  that  concern.  I  note  that  the 
Senator  states,  "there  was  a  singiilar  lack 
of  any  real  understanding  and  agree- 
ment as  to  what  they" — meaning  the 
high  ranking  officers  stationed  through- 
out Latin  America — ^"were  actually  to  do 
In  behalf  of  our  Oovemment." 

To  what  does  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  attribute  that  singular  lack 
of  understanding? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  These  programs 
were  initiated  in  1942,  and  have  been 
kept  on.  The  fact  is  that  those  people 
are  there  presumably  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  Internal  security.  You  get  that 
answer  from  a  few  of  them,  but  from 
most  of  them  you  get  the  answer  that  if 
we  are  not  there,  Russia  or  Prance  may 
exert  some  Influence. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  presence 
of  those  people  creates  a  bad  image  for 
us.  It  may  laave  been  reasonable  to  have 
them  there  at  some  past  time,  but  I  think 
that  that  time  has  now  passed.  Since 
we  are  trying  to  develop  those  areas  eco- 
nomically, and  trying  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living,  to  me  it  runs  con- 
trary to  that  purpose  for  us  to  have 
groups  there  to  advise  them  as  to  what 
military  equipment  they  need.  We  can- 
not, on  the  one  hand,  say,  "We  are  help- 
ing you  to  improve  your  economy,"  and 
then  use  a  part  of  those  fimds  to  estab- 
lish an  army. 

To  ^)eclflcally  answer  the  Senator's 
Question,  it  strikes  me  that  those  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  needed  there.  Their 
objectives  have  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
fined either  in  Washington  or  in  the 
field.  The  nations  we  are  assisting  mil- 
itarily are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
■elves.    It  Is  my  belief  that  the  presence 


of  our  military  in  those  countries  sim- 
ply means  that  other  countries  in  South 
or  Central  America  are  watching  what 
we  are  doing  militarily  in  one  area  as 
compared  to  others.  We  had  a  classic 
example  of  that  only  a  few  months  ago, 
when  we  agreed  to  furnish  some  Jets 
to  Argentina.  Chile  immediately  got 
busy  and  bought  some  new  jets  from 
England. 

As  I  say,  in  my  opinion  our  presence 
there  Is  no  longer  needed.  The  time 
has  long  since  elapsed  when  it  was  proper 
for  us  to  have  a  military  presence  there. 
There  may  have  been,  I  repeat,  a  good 
reason  for  It  back  In  1942,  or  perhaps 
before  that  time;  but  the  time  Is  past 
now.  We  have  given  a  lot  of  aid  and  a 
lot  of  guidance  to  those  people,  and  It 
Is  my  belief  that  if  we  retain  our  mili- 
tary there,  it  will  do  much  more  harm 
than  good. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  the  recommendation  I  have  made 
in  my  report  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does 
not  the  Senator  feel  that  the  presence 
of  our  military  people  there  provides  a 
basis  for  a  suspicion,  perhaps  a  grow- 
ing suspicion,  with  regard  to  our  mo- 
tives? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  have  stated  in  my  report,  that  It  cre- 
ates a  bad  Impression  among  those 
people. 

If  we  were  to  assist  Colombia.  Peru 
or  Ecuador  would  look  for  assistance. 
We  have  military  men  In  all  of  those 
countries  for  their  guidance. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why,  since  1958  when  I  made  the  same 
remarks,  we  should  have  military  groups 
there.  As  I  say  In  my  presentation  here 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  military  assist- 
ance program  now  provides  soft  jobs  for 
quite  a  few  of  our  military  people. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  fur- 
ther, does  he  feel  with  respect  to  the 
argmnent  that,  without  our  military  per- 
sonnel there,  a  vacuum  exists  Into  which 
Prance  or  Russia  may  come,  that,  in- 


stead, the  presence  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel  there  may  Indeed  stimulate  and 
Invite  activity  on  the  part  of  these  other 
countries? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
Bible,  but  I  do  not  fear  that  at  all.  with 
relation  to  assisting  those  people  with 
regard  to  internal  security,  as  was  in- 
dicated to  me  by  our  military  advisers 
there,  if  we  must  have  someone  there 
to  do  that,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  it  done  through  AID,  by  sending 
In  policemen  to  teach  the  countries  how 
to  train  more  men  to  assist  in  internal 
security. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  he  did  not  fear 
that?  My  question  was:  Does  not  the 
presence  of  our  military  personnel  there 
invite  personnel  from  Russia  and  other 
countries? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     I   believe    that  it 
might,  but  up  to  now  it  has  not  occurred 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.    But  it 
could  very  well  occur? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  could  very  well 
occur. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  has  answered  my 
question.  To  what  does  the  Senator 
attribute  the  lack  of  any  agreement  on 
the  part  of  our  high  ranking  officers  as 
to  what  they  are  actually  to  do  on  behalf 
of  our  Government? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer.  I  tried  to  obtain  the 
answer  from  them  myself.  I  asked  why 
they  were  there.  I  would  say  that  there 
was  no  uniformity  in  the  answers,  which 
would  Indicate  that  the  program  objec- 
tives are  not  well  defined.  As  I  stated 
it  may  be  that  at  one  time  our  presence 
was  necessary,  but  that  time  is  past. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  with  regard  to  the  continuing 
presence  of  our  military  people  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  I  feel  that  this  ac- 
tion sometimes  tarnishes  the  image  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  it  causes  a 
diversion  of  resources  from  more  Im- 
portant activities. 

I  also  share  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
that  this  action  causes  countries  to  in- 
crease their  own  defense  structure  out 
of  fear  of  their  neighbors.  I  think  we 
contribute  to  this  by  having  our  military 
personnel  there  at  this  time,  although 
at  one  time,  as  the  Senator  so  well 
stated,  there  might  have  been  justifica- 
tion for  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  rendering  a 
great  service.  I  hope  his  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  area  of  the  re- 
port as  well  as  the  other  conclusions 
he  has  drawn  will  be  carefully  studied 
and  Implemented  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  other  areas  of  our  Oov- 
emment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  similar  situation  In  Pakistan. 
When  I  visited  Pakistan  8  years  ago,  I 
severely  criticized  the  presence  of  our 
military  advisers  there. 

The  fear  developed  In  India  that  we 
were  present  In  Pakistan  to  help  Paki- 
stan In  the  Kashmir  disputes. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Senator  that  our 
presence  In  Pakistan  and  the  military 
equipment  we  furnished  caused  us  to  go 
to  India  and  supply  her  with  military  aid 
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four  years  ago.  The  upshot  of  It  all 
was  a  conflict  between  Pakistan  and 
India. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  just  yesterday  that 
our  MAAG's  have  been  withdrawn  frc«n 
Pakistan  and  India.  The  same  should 
now  be  done  in  Latin  America.  But  we 
do  not  seem  to  learn  from  past  experi- 
ence. Let  us  hope  that  this  will  no 
longer  be  the  case  and  our  military 
groups  will  be  withdrawn  from  South 
and  Central  America. 

Our  military  advisory  groups  are  no 
longer  needed  there.  Their  presence 
wiU  surely  cause  conflict  In  the  future 
and  may  cause — as  was  the  case  last 
year — countries  to  spend  money  on  mili- 
tary equipment  which  they  otherwise 
would  not  do  except  for  our  presence 
and  our  advice. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Chilean 
foreign  minister  in  fact  told  me  that 
we  furnished  airplanes  to  Argentina  and 
this  was  the  start  of  an  arms  race  be- 
tween Chile  and  Argentina. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  certainly  hope  that,  if  the 
Senator  has  not  already  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  his  conclusions  and 
recommendations  printed  in  the  Record, 
he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  done  so 
as  yet,  but  I  shall. 

Our  expenditures  for  economic  as- 
sistance represent  an  enormous  commit- 
ment by  our  Nation  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  those  countries  to  the  south  of 
us.  I  am  only  sorry  that  this  program 
did  not  begin  years  earlier.  It  represents 
the  first  real  attempt  we  have  made  to 
honor  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  In  other  words,  after 
stating  that  European  Influences  would 
not  be  welcomed  in  ttiis  hemisphere,  I 
believe  it  was  Incumbent  upon  our  Na- 
tion to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  help 
the  Latin  American  countries  develop 
their  economies,  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  their  vast  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  not  only  in  Latin 
America  but  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Too  often  our  businessmen  and  others 
have  looked  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  as  fields 
ripe  for  exploitation.  Too  often  our 
Oovemment  has  seemed  to  look  upon 
the  entire  southern  half  of  the  heml- 
^here  with  an  attitude  approaching 
tiiat  of  benign  tolerance. 

Happily,  I  believe  that  both  of  these 
attitudes  have  been  on  the  wane.  Our 
businessmen  have  come  around  to  the 
view  that  their  first  responsibility  lies 
in  helping  the  local  inhabitants,  through 
the  provision  of  good  wages  for  their 
workers,  as  well  as  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  social  benefits.  Our  national 
attitude  has  finally  come  to  the  aware- 
ness that  the  welfare  of  our  two  con- 
Unents  should  be  firmly  meshed  together, 
a  proposal  for  which  I  liave  argued  over 
the  years.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  the  chains  of  commerce  and 
mutual  interest  stronger  yet. 

The  report  that  I  have  presented  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  It  follows  the  general  pat- 
tern used  in  my  1958  report,  so  that  par- 
allels and  progress  over  the  last  9  years 
can  be  easily  dlscemed.  The  first  section 
of  this  report  Is  a  statement  of  my  gen- 


eral conclusions.  The  second  contains 
my  specific  recommendations  concerning 
the  operation  of  our  most  important  mis- 
sions, and  the  third  is  made  up  of  de- 
tailed country-by-coimtry  reports  listing 
my  observations  in  each  area,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  our  governmental 
missions  active  in  each  country. 

Although  I  was  particularly  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  our  aid  program, 
I  did  not  limit  myself  to  an  investigation 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment projects  and  programs.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  be  helpful  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Appropriations,  I  studied  and  reported 
upon  the  operation  of  all  our  missions  In 
Latin  America.  These  include  the  oper- 
ations of  our  various  embassies,  service 
attaches,  U.S.  Information  Service,  agri- 
cultural attaches,  military  assistance 
programs,  and  the  Peace  Corps,  as  well  as 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  miscellaneous  missions. 

Concerning  our  embassy  operations.  I 
have  always  been  particularly  concerned 
with  two  areas.  One  of  these  has  been 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  our  various  pro- 
gram administrators  have  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  respective  embassies  for 
the  provision  of  administrative  functions. 
The  result  has  been  the  establishment  of 
administrative  offices  and  the  bureau- 
cratic expansion  of  each  of  our  various 
programs.  Because  administrative  serv- 
ices were  not  consolidated  under  one  roof, 
competition  developed  among  the  various 
services  and  much  duplication  of  office 
si^ace  and  workload  developed. 

I  recommended  in  1958  that  the  ad- 
ministrative section  of  each  embassy 
should  provide  administrative  support 
for  all  U.S.  agencies  operating  in  the 
country.  Including  the  military.  I  found 
In  1966  that  there  had  been  some  im- 
provement in  this  area,  although  prob- 
lems still  exist.  Although  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  trans- 
ferred some  coimtry  administrative  pro- 
grams to  the  embassy,  this  has  been  ac- 
complished In  most  instances  by  the 
wholesale  transfer  of  persormel.  What 
has  happened  is  that  the  AID  adminis- 
trative functions  have  been  split  into  two 
parts,  one  under  the  control  of  the  em- 
bassy, while  a  substantial  portion  remains 
with  AID.  No  saving  to  our  Treasury 
has  resulted,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
total  administrative  costs  will  be  higher. 
It  seems  to  me  that  tills  consolidation 
should  be  pressed  forward  in  a  manner 
which  will  achieve  a  reduction  in  over- 
all administrative  costs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senator  at  this  point,  be- 
cause he  has  referred  to  his  1958  report. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  also 
had  reports  since  1958  with  regard  to 
other  trips  he  has  taken,  not  only  In 
Latin  America  but  also  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I 
wish  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator's 1958  report  and  the  recommenda- 
tions that  he  made  therein  exercised 
great  infiuence  in  the  development  of 
the  original  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 


The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  his 
1958  report,  and  as  I  judge  in  the  report 
today,  he  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  helping  them- 
selves, and  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
our  exporting  what  he  has  heard  me  say 
time  and  time  again  is  our  system  of 
economic  freedom  to  Latin  America,  the 
placing  of  greater  responsibility  of 
American  business  concerns  in  Latin 
America  to  get  their  assistance  in  help- 
ing administer  an  aid  program  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Senator  has  heard  me  refer  to 
the  subject  In  the  past.  One  of  many 
examples  Is  the  program  of  aid  that 
Sears,  Roebuck  consummated  through- 
out Latin  America,  which  Is  proof  of 
the  premise  that  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  this  morning. 

This  report  Is  going  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  It  should  go  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Appropriations,  but  I  wish 
the  Senator  to  know  that  It  will  also  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
because  I  am  assigning  It  to  the  chief 
counsel  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Pat  Holt, 
who  wUl  be  the  assistant  of  the  commit- 
tee In  carrying  on  the  study  authorized 
by  the  Senate — and  imanimously  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations— of  our  entire  AID  program  in 
Latin  America. 

For  years,  my  subcommittee  on  Latin 
America  has  been  indebted  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  have  told  him 
this  privately  many  times,  and  I  say  It 
for  the  Record  today.  Every  recom- 
mendation that  the  Senator  has  In  this 
report  will  be  taken  under  consideration 
and  will  be  given  careful  attention  by 
the  committee  in  the  study  that  we  now 
have  imderway. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr- 
HicKENLOOPER]  and  I  put  our  approval 
on  the  first  step  of  that  study,  which 
involves  consideration  of  a  whole  series 
of  Issues  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  in  his  study. 

I  am  reluctant  to  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor, but  that  the  country  Is  entitled  to 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  performed  a  great  service  not  only 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  but 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
£is  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  authori- 
zation of  1961  contahied  many  of  the 
recommendations  that  I  made  in  1958. 
I  have  reiterated  those  objectives  In  my 
present  report. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  the  country-by- 
country  comments  of  my  report,  self- 
help  has  taken  place  In  many  coimtries, 
but  it  is  not  yet  universal.  Much  work 
needs  to  be  done.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, before  any  money  is  made  avail- 
able to  these  countries,  they  should  toe 
the  mark;  they  should  comply  with  the 
requirements  we  set  forth  as  necessary 
to  be  met  in  order  for  them  to  obtain 
assistance. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
only  country  that  took  issue  with  the 
President,  according  to  the  press  reports, 
was  Ecuador.  My  report  shows  that 
Ecuador  was  the  country  that  made  the 
least  progress.  We  have  to  furnish  that 
country  $10  millon  for  budgetary  sup- 
port last  year.    That  money  was  made 
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available  under  certain  conditions,  and 
our  adnilnistrators  there  were  very  care- 
ful to  make  certain  that  the  conditions 
imposed  were  carried  out.  We  even  had 
to  provide  moneys  so  that  Ecuador  could 
operate  its  schools,  and  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  few  complaints  were  re- 
ceived on  this  tour  that  the  Ambassa- 
dor's attention  was  not  given  considera- 
tion on  the  Washington  level  as  to  the 
advisability  of  country  programs.  In  the 
past,  I  have  found  several  instances 
where,  in  effect,  the  Ambassador's  judg- 
ment was  Ignored  or  overruled  at  the 
Washington  level.  Accordingly,  I  rec- 
ommended that  more  ajthorlty  should 
be  given  to  the  top  representatives  In  the 
handling  of  personnel  and  funds  at  their 
respective  posts.  My  1958  report  points 
out  that  our  Ambassador  has  total  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
^gn  policy  tn  the  coimtry  he  serves;  and 
unless  he  is  given  control  over  the  vari- 
ous programs,  we  are  In  effect  assigning 
responsibility  without  providing  the  au- 
thority to  carry  it  out. 


While  I  noted  improvement  In  this  re- 
gard during  my  1966  tour,  I  did  come 
across  a  few  Instances  where  our  Wash- 
ington o£Qclals  had  attempted  to  force 
more  personnel  upon  an  embassy  than 
had  been  requested  or  desired  by  the  Am- 
bassador. No  doubt  politics  plays  a  role 
In  this  procedure,  but  it  should  not  be 
tolerated  either  in  Washington  or  in  the 
field. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  should  give  attention  to 
the  large  Increases  which  have  occurred 
In  embsissy  operating  expenses  tn  the 
nine  fiscal  years  since  1958.  Irrespec- 
tive of  Increased  salary  expenses,  tn  al- 
most every  country  I  visited,  operating 
costs  have  more  than  tripled  since  1958. 
This  pattern  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
following  table  showing  the  embassy  op- 
erating expenses  in  a  smaD,  peaceful. 
Central  American  nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Emhaaty  operation* 


1.  OIBm  or  chief  of  mission: 

U.S.  employees 

Local  employees 

Operating  oosts 

2.  Administrative  section: ' 

U.S.  employees 

Local  employees 

Operalmg  costs 

3.  Economic  and  commercial  section: 

U.S.  employees 

Local  amployees . 

Opanting  oosts 

4.  PoIttiealM^on: 

U.8.  amployees 

Local  employees ._„ 

Operating  costs 

8.  CoDsnlar  section: 

U.S.  employees 

Local  employees 

Operating  costs 


Fiscal  year 
10S8  actual 


Num- 
ber 


12 


Amotmt 


$47,702 


7,380 

31.366 
16.006 
8,280 

45,071 
8.300 
8.620 

80, 4M 


11,040 

16^816 
6,882 
3,220 


Fiscal  year 
1666  actual 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


$64,526 

2,186 

16.607 

34.807 
13,446 
32. 016 

39. 600 
11.907 
18.616 

78.010 


30.204 

27.480 
7.334 
8,810 


Fiscal  year 
1066  actual 


Fiscal  year 
1067  estimate 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


S63.021 

2.617 

18^880 

36.463 

17.004 
31,616 

34.482 
13.025 
14.800 

86.041 

2.440 

32,687 

28.267 
7.428 
0.312 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


$65,218 

2,888 

10.706 

40.363 
18. 749 
40.060 

36.441 
13.377 
12.010 

87. 74« 

4.740 

33.447 

31.068 
8.100 
0,616 


'  These  figures  comprise  the  State  Department  share  of  personnel  and  costs  of  the  shared  administrative  support 
program. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  In 
only  one  or  two  instances  did  I  find  that 
year-to-year  Increase  had  been  held  to 
a  modest  level. 

In  our  Information  Service,  we  are  still 
wasting  too  much  money  on  ill-advised 
programs,  which  provide  little  to  show 
for  our  expenditures.  As  In  1958, 1  again 
urge  that  our  information  activities  be 
tailored  on  a  country-by-country  basis. 
It  does  little  good  in  my  estimation  to 
carry  on  extensive  publication  programs 
In  areas  where  a  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  illiterate. 

I  was,  however,  pleased  to  note  that 
the  practice  of  providing  subscriptions 
to  American  publications  and  other  serv- 
ices to  the  so-called  elite  of  each  country 
had  been  greatly  reduced.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  reach  the  masses  of  people  If  we  ex- 
pect our  program  to  yield  benefits. 

Two  other  areas  of  our  information 
program  also  show  Improvement  and 
should  be  encouraged.  A  fair  amount 
of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  blnatlonal  centers  in  most 
countries.  When  properly  operated, 
these  represent  one  of  our  best  efforts 


to  provide  a  meaningful  service  to  the 
local  people,  without  the  stigma  of 
American  involvement. 

The  primary  value  of  these  blnatlonal 
centers,  which  provide  libraries,  cul- 
tural activities,  and  EMglish  language 
courses,  lies  In  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  directly  or  visibly  associated  with 
our  Government.  We  should  see  that 
this  remains  the  case.  I  visited  many  of 
the  centers  while  on  this  tour  and  much 
of  the  work  that  Is  going  on  is  Impres- 
sive. 

Our  exchange  program  has  also  im- 
dergone  an  expansion  and  I  continue 
to  believe  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding efforts  undertaken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  a  reduction  should 
be  made  in  some  of  our  other  USIS  pro- 
grams, and  the  funds  saved  in  this  man- 
ner could  be  put  Into  the  exchange  pro- 
gram with  good  effect.  Every  effort, 
however,  should  be  made  to  secure  a 
broad  sampling  of  exchangees,  for  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  reinforce 
a  tendency  In  Latin  America  to  give  aU 
benefits  to  the  so-called  upper  classes 
and  ignore  those  persons  further  down 
the  economic  ladder. 


The  USIS  salary  structure  continues 
to  cause  me  concern.  The  picture  has 
not  improved  since  1958  when  I  found 
USIS  officers  drawing  salaries  which  ap- 
peared  extremely  high  in  relation  to  our 
other  representatives  stationed  abroad 
as  weU  as  our  employees  in  this  country' 
The  case  of  Venezuela  provides  a  good 
example.  In  1958  the  public  affairs  of- 
fleer  in  that  country  was  drawing  a  total 
annual  compensation  of  $21,893.  By 
1966,  the  amount  of  total  compensation 
has  been  Increased  to  $39,795.  This  was 
the  most  extreme  example  I  discovered 
but  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  USIS 
officers  being  compensated  in  amounts 
from  $25,000  to  $35,000  per  year  fo 
that  connection,  the  Director  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  Information  Agency  draws  an 
annual  salary  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  dis- 
cover  what  the  rationalization  or  alibi 
was  for  an  officer  receiving  $39  000? 
What  does  he  do  that  differs  from  what 
public  affairs  officers  do  in  other  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  included  In 
the  $39,795  a  sum  of  $15,025  for  various 
allowances.  There  allowances  Include 
rentals,  hardship  differentials,  tnms- 
portation  and  representation.  The 
salary  of  the  pubUc  affairs  officer  in 
Venezuela  in  1958  was  $12,120  and  in 
1966  it  was  increased  to  $24,770,  a  rise 
of  more  than  100  percent.  Allowances 
were  increased  almost  as  much.  In  1958, 
total  allowances  amounted  to  $9,773' 
while  in  1966,  as  I  previously  indicated 
they  liKreased  to  $15,025. 

In  connection  with  the  allowance,  I 
hasten  to  ixAnt  out  that  If  the  Senator 
should  go  to  Venezuela,  as  I  have,  he 
would  find  that  the  cost  of  living  there 
is  not  much  greater  than  it  is  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  doee  that  figure 
compare  with  salaries  and  allowances  for 
Federal  officials  in  other  Federal  services 
In  Venezuela? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  MORSE.    This  Is  much  higher? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
many  of  the  USIS  programs  be  carried 
on  In  connection  with  our  Embassy  oper- 
ations and  not  as  a  separate  arm  of  our 
Government.  Particularly  is  that  true 
in  many  small  countries.  In  the  past 
I  have  Insisted  that  our  service  attaches 
should  become  consolidated  into  one  of- 
fice. Tills  was  finally  accomplished  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  1965  when 
the  service  attach^  structure  was  reor- 
ganized. In  many  instances,  this  reor- 
ganization has  already  brought  about  a 
reduction  in  persoimel  and  expenses. 
This  is  to  be  commended,  and  further  en- 
oouragement  should  be  given  to  our  serv- 
ice representatives  to  function  in  each 
country  aa  a  team,  rather  than  as  mem- 
bers of  the  individual  services. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
Inform  the  Senate  as  to  the  allowances 
which  the  military  attaches  of  the  vari- 
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ous  services  receive?    How  do  they  com- 
pare with  allowances  elsewhere? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  that  infor- 
niation.  It  Is  outlined  In  the  exhibits 
appended  to  the  report  on  each  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    In  each  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. There  may  not  be  the  same 
amount  of  detail  shown.  However,  I 
wish  to  say  that  all  of  our  military  peo- 
ple there  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and 
get  the  best  of  everything. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  was  not  here  when 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BthdI. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  to  him  now 
that  I  recommended  in  the  report  that 
we  do  away  with  all  mUltaiy  advisory 
groups  we  have  in  Latin  America. 

As  I  shall  demonstrate  In  a  few  min- 
utes, we  now  have  over  400  officers,  who 
are  advisers  In  every  country  in  South 
America  and  Central  America.  I  am 
recommending  that  they  be  sent  home. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree. 
Many  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  have  taken  that 
position  for  scmie  time  because  they  also 
have  developed,  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion, a  posture  of  representation  in  some 
of  these  countries  that  sometimes  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  the  Ambassador  in  his 
dealings  with  a  military  group  within 
a  country.  I  share  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator. I  do  not  believe  they  have  been 
very  helpful  to  us  in  developing  the  kind 
of  program  the  Senator  and  I  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
many  countries,  however,  I  feel  that  the 
service  attaches  perform  no  useful  func- 
tion, especially  where  we  are  maintain- 
ing large  military  assistance  groups. 
This,  unfortunately.  Includes  virtually 
every  country  In  South  and  Central 
America.  I  accordingly  recommend  that 
the  attach^  system  be  reevaluated  to  de- 
termine if  the  presence  of  attaches  can 
be  Justified  on  a  country-by-country 
basis. 

During  the  course  of  my  toiu*.  I  was 
able  to  visit  many  of  our  Peace  Corps 
projects  and  to  meet  and  talk  with  many 
of  our  volunteers.  I  continue  to  feel  that 
this  Is  a  commendable  program  and  that 
many  of  these  Americans  are  providing  a 
valuable  service  to  their  country  at  a 
considerable  jiersonal  sacrifice. 

I  did  come  across  some  practices  which 
require  critical  comment.  In  several 
instances  the  Peswe  Corps'  programs 
underway  did  not  seem  to  be  well  defined. 
Even  If  programs  of  this  type  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  to  a  conculslon,  visible 
results  could  not  be  achieved  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  type  of  activity 
seems  to  be  more  properly  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  I  advise  our  Peace  Corps 
administrators  to  make  every  effort  to 
Insure  that  programs  are  developed  by 
the  volunteers  which  can  be  sharply  de- 
fined both  for  their  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  they  are  seeking  to 


help.  In  other  words,  programs  should 
be  imdertaken  which  can  successfully 
operate  at  the  grassroots  level.  They 
should  be  aimed  at  providing  visible 
results,  and  be  of  the  type  that  will  help 
the  people  improve  their  lot  by  seeing 
and  doing. 

I  again  found  that  too  many  of  our 
volunteers  are  engaged  in  teaching  both 
at  the  elementary  and  college  level.  I 
recommended  that  the  Peace  Corps'  In- 
volvement in  education  be  reevaluated. 
The  volunteers  should  live  and  work 
among  the  people,  as  was  envisioned  by 
the  Congress  when  the  program  was  es- 
tablished. In  a  teaching  capacity,  they 
are  automatically  separated  from  the 
masses. 

.Also,  their  involvement  In  teaching 
represents  a  direct  subsidization  of  the 
host  country's  educational  system,  which 
most  countries  could  well  afford  to  pay 
for.  In  addition.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  Intended  that  our  volunteers  teach 
and  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  local 
school  administrators. 

There  were  Instances  where  the  Peace 
Corps'  activities  seemed  to  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  Intent  of  Congress.  In 
a  small  Central  American  country,  for 
example,  our  volunteers  are  engaged  in 
the  "development  of  a  national  theater, 
teaching  of  the  arts  at  the  secondary 
school  level,  and  Introduction  of  theater 
appreciation  in  the  rural  areas,"  accord- 
ing to  officials  in  the  field.  In  a  South 
American  nation,  the  corpsmen  were  en- 
gaged in  coaching  and  refereeing  basket- 
ball games.  There  were  other  areas 
where  the  corpsmen  seem  to  have  as 
their  main  task  the  development  of  rec- 
reational and  physical  education  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  that  these  activities  are  far 
removed  from  congressional  understand- 
ing of  Peace  Corps  activities  in  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
that  these  programs  were  started  be- 
cause of  the  previous  training  of  the 
volunteers  that  were  available  to  send 
to  these  respective  countries.  Even  if 
that  is  so,  volunteers  should  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  skills  which  will  be  of  im- 
mediate value  to  the  populace  of  under- 
developed countries  in  improving  their 
way  of  life  in  real  and  tangible  terms. 

A  separate  Peace  Corps  bureaucracy 
is  being  established  in  the  field,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  seem  entirely  out 
of  line  with  the  cost  of  the  program. 
When  the  Peace  Corps  was  first  started, 
assurances  were  given  to  the  Congress 
that  this  picture  would  Improve  with 
age.  However,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  administrative  support  for  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  now  provided  in  large  part  by 
the  Embassies,  I  found  one  example 
where  administrative  costs  of  $60,000 
were  required  to  support  a  program  cost- 
ing $135,000  In  fiscal  1965.  In  fiscal  1966, 
In  the  same  country,  program  costs 
amounted  to  $157,000  and  administra- 
tive expenses  consumed  $73,000.  In  fis- 
cal 1967,  program  costs  are  estimated  to 
be  $394,000  and  administrative  costs  of 
$110,000  are  anticipated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  more  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  our  Embassies  and 
Embassy  persormel  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Peace  Corps  programs.     I  am 


aware  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  assign 
a  large  number  of  volunteers  to  any  areas 
without  adequate  supervision.  However, 
it  would  seem  that  this  supervision  could 
be  provided  through  the  Embassy.  In 
large  part  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  at 
a  considerable  saving  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  transportation  costs  of  rotating 
himdreds  of  volunteers  between  the 
United  States  and  their  assigned  coun- 
tries consume  a  great  deal  of  the  avail- 
able program  funds.  This  expense  will 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  In  the  future. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  volunteers 
are  usually  transported  by  charter  flight, 
rather  than  straight  commercial  trans- 
port. Although  the  use  of  military  trans- 
port by  our  volunteers  might  tarnish  the 
Peace  Corps'  image  in  some  instances,  I 
believe  that  our  administrators  should 
give  further  attention  to  devising  ways 
and  means  of  rotating  our  volunteers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  their  as- 
signed countries. 

My  1966  tour  through  Latin  America 
reinforced  my  beUef  that  there  should 
be  an  Immediate  reduction  In  the  over- 
all emphasis  we  are  placing  on  military 
assistance.  Our  assistance  program  Is 
now  moving  in  the  direction  of  regional 
projects  and  economic  int^ration.  It 
will  require  a  great  amount  of  coopera- 
tion between  neighboring  countries  for 
those  efforts  to  be  successful.  It  seems 
obvious  to  me,  however,  that  we  are  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes  when  we  seek  to 
bring  about  economic  integration  and 
cooperation  on  one  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  swsist  and  encourage  neigh- 
boring countries  to  Increase  their  mili- 
tary strength  on  the  other. 

Many  of  our  high-ranking  officers  sta- 
tioned throughout  Latin  American  are 
unsure  as  to  the  primary  role  and  func- 
tion of  their  assignment.  I  questioned 
many  of  them,  and  there  was  a  singular 
lack  of  what  they  were  to  do  on  behalf 
of  our  Government.  Some  of  these  offi- 
cers expressed  the  belief  that  they  were 
sent  abroad  to  limit  the  Influence  of 
other  governments,  such  as  France  and 
Russia.  Others  believed  that  their  task 
was  to  assist  with  internal  security.  In 
other  words,  the  role  of  our  military 
groups  has  not  been  defined,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  failings  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  surmise  that  this  pro- 
gram provides  soft  Jobs  for  many  officers 
in  our  Military  Establishment. 

If  the  role  is  Indeed  to  assist  with  In- 
ternal security,  I  am  convinced  we  would 
be  better  off  by  allowing  the  program  to 
be  taken  over  by  AID  so  that  civUian  au- 
thorities or  police  officers  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage.  We  are  now  main- 
taining 400  officers  and  369  enlisted  men 
throughout  Latin  America.  In  addition  to 
numerous  civilians  and  local  persormeL 
It  Is  my  belief  that  no  single  feature  of 
our  foreign  policy  so  tarnishes  the  Image 
of  the  United  States  as  does  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  military  personnel 
strutting  around  the  streets  of  foreign 
cities  In  uniform.  Accordingly,  I  recom- 
mend that  in  those  few  cases  where  a 
military  sissistance  program  is  actually 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  Government, 
our  officers  and  men  be  directed  to  make 
their  presence  In  the  country  as  unob- 
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trushre  aa  possible.  It  would  be  a  great 
Improvement  If  they  were  Instructed  to 
don  civilian  attire  when  going  before  the 
public. 

None  of  our  representatives  abroad 
would  admit  that  a  military  buildup  was 
in  progress  In  any  part  of  South  or  Cen- 
tral America.  However,  because  we  sold 
Jet  fighters  to  Argentina,  on  the  basis  of 
modernizing  the  Argentine  air  force,  the 
neighboring  country  of  Chile  has  In  turn 
purchased  jet  fighters  from  Britain.  The 
Chilean  foreign  minister  has  been  quoted 
86  saying,  "This  is  the  start  of  an  arms 
race  in  this  area." 

Chile  Is  a  nation  which  can  ill  afford  to 
divert  any  of  Its  resources  from  economic 
development.  It  has  already  suffered 
greatly  because  of  a  lack  of  attention  to 
agricultural  development,  although  it  has 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  poten- 
tials in  any  country  on  the  continent. 
The  fact  remains  that,  whether  an  arms 
race  is  In  the  making  or  not,  our  military 
presence  in  these  countries  can  easily 
create  suspicions  among  neighbors.  All 
of  Latin  America  Is  now  at  peace,  ex- 
cept for  scattered  guerrilla  activity.  If 
we  encourage  the  creation  of  large  mil- 
itary establishments,  however,  the  ques- 
tion will  Immediately  be  asked,  "Against 
whom  is  this  military  might  to  be  di- 
rected?" 

Jet  fighters  and  tanks  are  of  little  vsdue 
In  maintaining  Internal  security.  Good 
neighbors  might,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  purchase  of  these  armaments  is  for 
use  against  them  and  take  steps  to  in- 
crease their  own  defense  structure.  It 
seems  to  me,  obvious,  that  we  should  im- 
mediately curtail  our  military  assistance 
program  in  Latin  America  and  that  the 
large  number  of  high-ranking  officers 
that  we  are  maintaining  abroad  should  be 
returned  home,  as  soon  sis  possible. 

In  addition  to  our  military  assistance, 
we  are  maintaining  a  large  military 
training  operation  in  Panama  to  train 
officers  and  men,  including  pilots,  for 
many  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America. 
This  also  tends  to  discolor  and  distort 
the  image  of  America. 

During  my  tour  I  was  also  able  to  visit 
many  of  our  AID  projects  in  the  field.  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  adequate 
amounts  of  aid  to  Latin  America,  and  by 
and  large  I  was  pleased  with  many  of  the 
projects  I  saw.  Progress  is  now  being 
made  in  bettering  the  lot  of  the  people. 
More  Impjortantly.  the  Ixmovations  such 
as  land  and  tax  reforms  which  we  have 
written  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
authorization  are  slowly  taking  root. 
The  performance  here  has  not  been  vml- 
form,  but  I  am  convinced  that  If  we  keep 
up  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  the  roots 
will  continue  to  grow  and  bear  fruit  in 
the  future. 

Several  of  the  criticisms  which  should 
still  be  made  against  our  aid  program  in 
Latin  America  show  promise  of  being 
corrected  in  the  foreign  aid  message 
the  President  has  sent  to  the  Congress 
this  year.  For  instance,  much  more  em- 
phasis Is  to  be  placed  on  the  granting  of 
assistance  on  a  regional  basis  and  the 
use  of  international  organizations,  so 
that  we  can  move  away  from  a  strictly  bi- 
lateral policy  of  assistance.  Economic 
integration  and  cooperation  will  also  be 
enhanced  in  this  manner. 
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Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  moving 
Into  another  phase  of  the  report. 

Does  he  share  my  view  that  the  posi- 
tion which  President  Johnson  has  been 
taking  at  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference, 
and  the  position  he  took  even  before  he 
went  to  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference 
in  regard  to  raising  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  the  whole  question  of 
seeking  to  diminish  their  expenditures 
for  the  military  and  increasing  their 
self-help  programs  for  the  modernization 
of  agriculture,  improving  of  education, 
and  developing  economic  projects  that 
will  be  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a 
sound  private  enterprise  system  in  Latin 
America,  is  to  be  commended  by  us? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  take  this  moment  only 
to  say  that  I  am  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  statements  President  Johnson 
has  made  thus  far  In  Latin  America,  In- 
cluding his  statement  of  yesterday.  He 
has  kept  complete  faith  with  the  mes- 
sage he  sent  to  this  body  and  to  the 
whole  Congress  prior  to  his  going  to 
Latin  America,  including  the  proposed 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  by  way  of  cof^^eratlon 
If  the  Latin  American  countries  first  laid 
out  to  us  a  program  of  self-help. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  make  clear  in  Punta  del  Este 
the  position  that  prevails  in  Congress 
In  respect  to  the  necessity  of  diminish- 
ing their  costs  of  military  expenditures 
and  averting  the  very  arms  race  which 
has  been  discussed  In  Chile,  as  a  result 
of  the  purchase  of  Jet  fighters  by  Argen- 
tina and  the  sul^equent  purchase  of 
British  fighters  by  the  Chileans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  read 
everything  the  President  has  said,  but 
I  would  Judge,  superficially,  that  the 
President  had  my  report  in  mind,  which 
is  a  Senate  document.  I  have  been  rec- 
ommending this. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  certainly  stressed 
the  same  major  principles. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  self- 
help  provisions  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and,  as  I  indicated,  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  this  regard.  Some  of  our 
administrators,  however,  seem  to  be  In- 
terpreting the  self-help  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  mean  primarily  self-help  on 
an  individual  basis,  rather  than  govern- 
mental programs.  Section  251(b)  of  the 
act  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1) 
the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and.  In  particular, 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  Is  *  *  *  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 
termination to  take  effective  self-help 
measure  •  •  ♦. 

As  I  said,  the  thrust  of  this  language 
was  primarily  at  encouraging  action  on 
the  part  of  Latin  American  governments 
to  provide  programs  of  help  for  their 
own  people.  It  Is  all  well  and  good  for 
Individuals  to  assist  In  building  homes, 
as  is  Leing  done  in  many  projects 
throughout  Latin  America,  but  only 
through  governmental  action  will  the 
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necessary  institutions  be  created  to  aUow 
programs  to  continue  in  the  future 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  in  nailing  that  down 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicicrNLOOPER]  and  I  were  the 
Senate  delegates  to  Bogota  at  the  time 
the  Bogotd  Act  was  consummated,  and 
we  were  at  Punta  del  Este  at  the  time 
the  Punta  del  Este  Act  was  consum- 
mated. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  act  of  1961,  in  line  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  stressed  in 
his  1958  report,  relates  to  self-help  pro- 
grams by  the  governments  of  Latin 
America. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  ad- 
ministrator to  seek  to  pass  It  over  to 
mean  self-help  on  the  part  of  individuals 
Just  does  not  have  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  support  that  that  was  the  intention 
of  this  Government.  I  am  so  glad  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stressed 
this.  When  the  President  is  talking 
about  self-help  in  Punta  del  Este  now. 
he  is  making  perfectly  clear  to  the  gov- 
enmients  that  we  are  talking  about  pro- 
grams  by  the  governments  that  involve 
self-help  in  attempts  to  help  raise  eco- 
nomlc  levels  so  that  Individuals  in  their 
countries  can  get  help  therefrom 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Because  of  our  administrators'  inter- 
pretation of  this  section  of  the  law,  we 
are  continuing  to  give  assistance  to  the 
people  In  many  countries  in  ways  which 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  their  own 
government. 

We  should  make  strong  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  richer  nations  of  South 
America  to  help  their  poor  neighbors. 
This  also  would  aid  In  wiping  out  sua- 
picions  and  fears,  and  lead  to  greater 
cooperation.  Mexico,  for  instance,  could 
well  afford  to  help  out  In  Guatemala,  and 
other  nations  such  as  Argentina  and 
Venezuela  could  afford  to  begin  modest 
assistance  programs  In  areas  such  aa 
Paraguay  or  Colombia,  where  we  are 
bearing  the  entire  aid  burden.  The  fact 
that  we  are  undertaking  the  entire  Job 
leaves  us  open  to  the  charge,  which  la 
still  made  by  some  demagogs,  that  we 
are  seeking  to  dominate  the  affairs  of 
many  recipient  nations. 

Instances  can  still  be  found  where  our 
technical  assistance  is  being  used  for  the 
development  of  capital  projects.  One 
area  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  needs  to  give  atten- 
tion is  in  the  extension  of  assistance 
through  the  use  of  contracts  in  various 
American  universities.  In  Uruguay,  for 
example,  I  found  that  capital  Invest- 
ments were  made  with  technical  assist- 
ance funds  through  a  contract  with  Iowa 
State  University.  Needless  to  say,  the 
project  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  needs 
of  the  area.  I  invite  Senators  to  read 
my  remarks  on  Uruguay  In  this  respect. 
In  1958  we  were  engaged  in  assisting 
a  variety  of  so-called  servldos  through- 
out Latin  America.  I  recommended  then 
that  this  tyj)e  of  assistance  be  phased 
out,  for  it  seemed  to  be  largely  ineffec- 
tive In  reaching  the  people.  In  addi- 
tion, our  contributions  to  these  servlcioa 
were  used  in  many  instances  for  capital 


development  projects  which  were  a  mis- 
use of  our  technical  assistance  grants. 
This  practice  has  now  been  halted,  but 
several  years  too  late,  and  only  after  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  shifting  some 
of  the  AID  administration  to  the  admin- 
istrative section  of  the  Embassy.  I 
would  like  to  draw  further  attention, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  we  still  have  far 
too  many  people  in  the  AID  program. 
Although  attempts  have  been  made  to 
curtail  the  number  of  direct  hire  per- 
sonnel, in  many  cases  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
American  personnel  employed  under 
contract.  I  strongly  doubt  that  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  the  direct  hire  per- 
sonnel have  actually  been  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Prom  the  record,  it 
appears  that  they  were  simply  shifted  to 
a  contract  basis,  with  an  option  to  renew 
from  year  to  year. 

Finally,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  sev- 
eral instances  in  the  past,  in  quite  a  few 
countries  our  aid  is  not  based  on  eco- 
nomic need.  This  has  been  true 
throughout  the  world  and  throughout 
the  history  of  our  assistance  program. 
In  my  estimation,  it  is  one  of  the  features 
that  has  severely  hurt  the  program. 
When  aid  is  made  available  solely  for  po- 
litical reasons,  It  Is  Immediately  suspect 
and  usually  nonproductive.  I  urge  that 
the  practice  of  basing  aid  on  politics 
cease  immediately,  especially  in  Latin 
America,  and  that  our  aid  policy  be  di- 
rected toward  the  attainment  of  sound 
economic  objectives  with  funds  being 
made  available  on  the  basis  of  need  alone. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  refer 
once  again  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us  between  1958  and  1967.  I  believe 
the  nations  to  the  south  have  come  to 
a  new  realization  of  the  importance  of 
economic  progress  for  their  peoples.  I 
believe  the  Alliance  for  Progress  should 
receive  a  large  part  of  credit  for  this.  It 
embodies  a  renewal  of  our  own  Interest 
in  the  neighbors  to  the  south. 

A  change  in  the  attitude  of  Latin 
Americans  toward  our  country  was  also 
evident  on  this  last  tour.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  fear,  the  suspicion  and  the  dis- 
trust once  directed  against  the  United 
States  has  been  replaced  by  a  greater 
feeling  of  confidence  in  our  aims.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  presence  is  now  being  more 
appreciated. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  bright  out- 
look, I  believe  we  should  move  along  sev- 
eral Important  fronts.  In  the  first  place, 
we  should  act  to  revitalize  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  The  OAS 
should  be  empowered  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  dispel  the  fears  and  mis- 
understandings which  remain  between 
and  among  the  nations  to  the  south  of 
us.  Many  of  the  smaller  countries  are 
now  fearful  of  their  larger  neighbors, 
and  animosities  with  roots  going  back 
100  years  into  the  past  are  still  prevalent. 
IJthese  roots  could  be  dug  out  and  de- 
woyed  through  mutual  cooperation,  all 
0'  Latin  America  and  North  America 
»8well  would  benefit. 

On  our  own,  through  regional  asslst- 
w»ce  programs,  we  can  act  to  bring  the 


nations  closer  together.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  continent's  northwestern 
section,  composed  of  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru  and  large  portions  of  Brazil  is  one 
area  where  Joint  action  could  bring  about 
appreciable  progress.  The  common 
boundaries  of  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  south- 
em  Brazil  and  Argentina  represents  an- 
other area  where  cooperation  must  be 
obtained  before  hydroelectric  and  navi- 
gational potentials  can  be  developed  to 
benefit  the  people  of  all  the  four  na- 
tions. 

Using  our  vast  experience  in  market- 
ing and  distribution,  we  should  take  all 
possible  steps  to  Insure  that  the  devel- 
opment of  national  economies  will  com- 
plement rather  than  compete  against 
each  other.  Many  countries  to  the  south 
continue  to  look  toward  the  United 
States  or  toward  Europe  or  even  Japan  as 
their  primary  trading  partners.  No 
doubt  this  will  continue  to  be  true  for 
years  to  come,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
more  attention  could  not  be  given  to 
developing  markets  between  countries. 
Resources  and  industries  which  will  com- 
plement the  agricultural  and  Industrial 
plants  of  neighboring  areas  should  be 
developed.  I  am  convinced  that  with  the 
proper  guidance  toward  economic  co- 
operation, the  Western  Hemisphere  can 
be  developed  Into  an  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural complex  such  as  the  world  has 
never  before  witnessed. 

As  a  final  point,  the  OAS  should  not 
only  be  encouraged  to  assist  with  eco- 
nomic programs,  but  it  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  use  its  offices  to  achieve 
amicable  settlements  of  the  boundary 
disputes  which  still  exist  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  disputes  hinder  economic  co- 
operation and  the  OAS  could  play  a  val- 
uable role  In  bringing  about  their  settle- 
ment once  and  for  all.  Individual  na- 
tions should  be  encouraged  to  submit 
their  differences  to  the  OAS,  so  that  a 
solution  to  long-term  problems  could  be 
finally  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  on  only 
a  few  of  the  most  Important  points  con- 
tained In  my  rei>ort.  These  are  set  forth 
in  greater  detail  in  the  report  sections 
headed  "Conclusions"  and  "Recommen- 
dations." Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  sections  be  Included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Conclusions — 1966  Report 
In  1968,  the  year  of  my  second  Inspection 
tour  of  our  operations  In  Mexico.  Panama 
and  the  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America,  I  found  many  dlst\irblng  Influences 
and  distressing  conditions  south  of  our 
border.  It  will  be  recalled  that  our  then 
Vice  President,  Richard  Nixon,  and  his  wife 
had  been  accorded  shocking  treatment  In 
Peru  and  Venezuela  and  a  generally  cool 
reception  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 

Cuba  was  in  the  throes  of  a  Communist 
revolution,  there  was  unrest  in  Mexico,  and 
by  and  large  a  great  deal  of  distrust,  sus- 
picion, and  resentment  was  directed  at  the 
TTnlted  States — the  colossus  of  the  north,  as 
we  were  referred  to. 

In  the  years  between  1958  and  1967,  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the 
countries  I  visited  aiMl  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  were  uniformly  for  the  better.    Sco- 


nomlc  progress  has  been  made  and  pr<»nlsee 
to  continue  In  the  future.  This  progress  is 
due  In  part  to  o\a  own  efforts,  but  more 
importantly  It  has  come  about  as  the  result 
of  the  Increased  concern  tar  economic  devel- 
opment shown  by  Latin  American  leaders. 
The  Central  American  Common  Market, 
comprised  of  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Coeta 
Rica.  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  was  orga- 
nized In  1961  and  has  had  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  lowering  trade  barriers  among  these 
nations. 

A  second  change  very  much  In  evidence  la 
the  Improved  attitude  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans toward  our  own  country.  The  fear, 
the  susplclCMi,  and  the  distrust  once  directed 
against  the  United  States  has  largely  lieen 
dissipated.  Our  presence,  through  such 
programs  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  Is  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  residue  of  fear  and  suspicion 
remaining  Is  now  primarily  directed  against 
the  large  South  American  countries — Mexico, 
Peru,  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  to  name  four. 
Prom  my  observations,  I  would  say  that 
this  fear  of  the  larger  ootmtrles  by  their 
smaller  neighbors  Is  without  foundation. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  It  la 
without  consequence.  So  long  as  It  exists. 
It  will  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  economic 
integration  of  the  continent,  and  the  co- 
operation among  countries  which  Is  so  neces- 
sary for  regional  development. 

We  should  revitalize  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  through  It  make  every 
effort  to  dispel  the  fears  and  misunderstand- 
ings which  remain  between  and  among  the 
nations  to  the  south  of  us.  We  should  not 
try  to  dominate  the  organization,  but  merely 
work  through  It  with  other  members  on  a 
more  or  less  equal  basis.  Each  nation  should 
contribute  to  its  support  to  the  end  that  all 
members  may  become  equal  partners. 

Basically,  I  found  two  reasons  behind  these 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  1958. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  AlUance  for  Prog- 
ress which  began  in  1961.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  Alliance,  I  had  long  felt  that  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  gave  too 
much  attention  to  far-flimg  areas  of  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  our  closest  neighbors. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  marked  a  shift  in 
the  emphasis  of  ovir  aid  program  and  policy. 
It  also  marked  a  shift  In  the  emphasis  of 
our  Nation's  attention. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  we  returned  our  attention  to  oxir 
own  doorstep.  We  begran  to  take  meaning- 
ful and  positive  steps  to  Implement  the 
underlying  assimiptlons  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

I  have  always  held  firmly  to  the  belief  that 
the  development  of  Mexico.  Panama,  the 
coimtrles  in  the  Caribbean,  and  those  of 
South  and  Central  America,  is  tied  directly 
to  the  economic  self-interest  of  our  own 
Nation.  The  time  Is  already  here  when  we 
must  go  outside  our  boundaries  for  many 
of  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  our  fac- 
tories and  furnaces.  In  no  area  of  the  world 
Is  a  supply  of  oil,  gas,  copper,  iron,  zinc. 
tin,  and  lead,  to  name  a  few,  so  seciire  as  it 
is  in  the  South  American  Continent.  The 
wealth  of  this  storehouse  Is  as  yet  unmeas- 
ured, but  we  do  know  It  to  be  tremendous. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  here  that  I  am  In 
no  way  advocating  exploitation.  We  have 
had  sad  Instances  of  this  evil  In  our  Nation's 
history,  and  Latin  American  governments 
have  had  good  reason  to  look  upon  Ameri- 
can development  of  their  resources  with  a 
Javmdloed  eye.  I  firmly  believe,  however, 
that  this  attitude  has  changed  on  the  part  of 
our  American  businessmen  and  also  on  th« 
part  of  many  South  American  governments. 
Whatever  resource  development  takes  place 
now  or  in  the  future  should  be  done,  and  I 
feel  confident  will  be  done.  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  peoples  of  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  will  reap  the  benefits,  by  way 
of  better  wages,  good  housing  and  boepltal- 
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laatlon,  usable  rocMlB,  and  above  all  a  fair 
amount  of  education. 

The  second  major  factor  whlcb  has 
brotight  about  tbe  changes  for  the  better 
can  be  found,  I  believe,  In  the  self-help 
measures  written  into  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Although  progress 
has  not  been  uniform,  the  tax  and  land 
reforms  and  other  conditions  which  are  now 
required  before  we  grant  our  assistance  are 
slowly  beginning  to  tak«  root.  A  section  of 
my  questionnaire  requested  oxir  AID  admin- 
istrators In  each  country  to  list  the  self- 
help  measures  which  have  been  put  Into 
effect  In  each  country  to  Justify  oxir  AID 
program.  These  measiires  will  be  found  on 
a  country  basis  elsewhere  In  this  report,  and 
I  recommend  the  responses  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  other  interested  parties.  I 
recommended  in  my  1958  report  that  such 
conditions  be  Imposed  as  a  prerequisite  to 
our  assistance,  not  only  In  Latin  America 
%X>ut  throughout  our  foreign  aid  program.  I 
believe  ^  they  will  bear  more  and  better  re- 
sults In  the  future. 

There  Is  need  for  additional  action  on  our 
part,  along  several  important  fronts.  If  the 
process  of  these  changes  Is  to  continue. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  economic  develop- 
ment throughout  South  America  Is  vitally 
dependent  upon  economic  cooperation.  We 
should  attempt  to  bring  about  this  coopera- 
tion by  continuing  to  channel  more  and 
more  of  our  assistance  along  regional  lines. 
The  development  of  the  continent's  north- 
western section,  composed  of  Colombia, 
Elcuador,  Peru,  and  large  i>ortlons  of  Brazil, 
offers  one  good  example  where  much  progress 
ooxild  be  made.  The  common  bovmdarles  of 
Paraguay,  BoUvla.  southern  Brazil,  and  Ar- 
gentina represent  other  areas  of  vast  hydro- 
electric and  navigational  potential  which 
must  be  Jointly  developed  before  any  of  the 
four  countries  can  reap  the  full  benefits. 

Again,  using  our  vast  experience  in  mar- 
keting and  distribution,  we  should  take  all 
possible  steps  to  Insure  that  the  development 
of  national  economies  will  con\pIement 
rather  than  compete  against  each  other. 
Btony  countries  to  the  south  continue  to  look 
toward  the  United  States  or  toward  Eu- 
rope or  even  Japan  as  their  primary  trading 
partners.  No  doubt  this  will  continue  to  be 
true  for  years  to  come,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  more  attention  could  not  be  given 
to  developing  markets  between  countries. 
Resources  and  Indiistrles  which  will  comple- 
ment the  agricultural  and  Industrial  plants 
of  neighboring  areas  should  be  developed. 
I  am  convinced  that  with  the  proper  guid- 
ance toward  economic  cooperation,  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  can  be  developed  Into  an 
Industrial  and  agricultural  complex  such  as 
the  world  has  never  before  witnessed. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  cooperation, 
I  repeat,  our  Government  should  work  with 
and  through  tbe  Organization  of  American 
States  wherever  possible.  Bilateral  negotia- 
tions between  our  Government  and  South 
and  Central  American  governments  should  be 
held  at  a  minimum;  they  should  be  made 
through  the  offlcee  of  the  GAS.  Many  agree- 
ments which  are  undertaken  are  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  and  deal  vrith  such  matters  as 
air  and  communication  rights,  as  well  as 
trade  agreements.  In  short.  If  these  were 
channeled  as  much  as  possible  through  the 
CAS.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing that  organization  and  Improving  Its 
ability  to  deal  with  a  broader  range  of  hemi- 
spheric matters. 

All  other  areas  through  which  the  OAS 
could  be  strengthened  should  be  explored, 
so  that  the  resources  of  the  Organization 
could  be  lued  to  bring  about  the  economic 
cooperation  needed.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  this  approach,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  that  we  would  escape  any  charges 
of  domination,  whlcb  still  arise  from  time 
to  time. 
.  Tbe  OAS  should  also  be  encouraged  to  use 


Its  offices  to  achieve  amicable  settlements  of 
the  boundary  disputes  which  stUl  exist  in 
Latin  America.  These  disputes  hinder  eco- 
nc«nlc  Integration,  and  the  OAS  could  play 
a  valuable  role  In  helping  to  bring  about 
their  settlement,  once  and  for  all.  In  turn, 
Individual  nations  should  be  encouraged  to 
submit  their  differences  to  the  OAS.  in  order 
to  achieve  a  solution  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  all. 

By  and  large,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
note  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
throughout  Latin  America  In  the  years  since 
1958.  I  express  the  hope  that  i»-ogrees  will 
be  maintained  and  that  the  attention  of  our 
Nation  will  not  again  be  diverted  from  our 
closest  neighbors.  I  repeat,  as  I  have  stated 
on  several  occasions,  that  we  must  make 
every  possible  effort  to  mesh  the  economies 
of  our  two  continents  as  closely  as  i>os8lble, 
so  that  our  resources  and  marketplaces  can 
be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  and  all  of  Its  citizens. 

RxooMimoAnoKs— >1966  Rxfoet 
The  following  recommendations  dealing 
with  our  Government's  primary  operations 
In  Latin  America  are  based  upon  the  data 
and  observations  contained  In  the  country 
reports  which  follow. 

nCBASST    OPXXATIONS 

1.  In  1958,  I  reconunended  that  more  au- 
thority be  given  to  our  VS.  Ambassadors  In 
the  handling  of  personnel  and  funds  at  their 
respective  poets,  and  that  more  reliance  be 
placed  upon  their  Judgment  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  our  programs  in  the  field. 

I  fovmd  some  improvement  In  this  regard 
in  1966.  Pew  complaints  were  received  that 
the  Ambassadors'  Judgment  was  not  given 
due  attention,  both  as  to  personnel  and  pro- 
grams. However,  there  U  sUll  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  State  Department  to  force 
more  personnel  upon  an  Embassy  than  has 
been  requested  or  desired  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor. Accordingly.  I  recommend  that  steps 
be  taken  to  reinforce  the  Ambassador's  posi- 
tion In  the  Dep»artment  chain  of  command. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  1968,  the  Ambasasa- 
dor  Is  resix>nslble  for  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  upon  his  shoulders  rests 
the  total  burden  of  U.S.  diplomacy. 

2.  My  1968  report  also  carried  the  recom- 
mendation that  tbe  administrative  section 
of  the  Embassy  should  provide  administra- 
tive support  for  aU  U.S.  agencies  operating 
In  the  Coimtry,  including  the  mllltory. 

There  has  been  improvement  in  that  area, 
but  with  a  resultant  Increase  In  the  staff 
and  operating  expenses  in  each  Embassy. 
Problems  still  exist,  particularly  with  the 
AID  program  and  the  Peace  Corps.  Al- 
though AID  administrators  are  moving  In 
the  dlrecion  of  allowing  the  Embassy  to 
provide  more  administrative  support,  this 
has  come  about  in  many  Instances  by  the 
wholesale  transfer  of  administrative  person- 
nel from  AID  to  the  Embassy,  in  other 
words,  no  saving  to  our  Treasury  has  re- 
sulted and  It  Is  likely  that  the  total  admin- 
istrative costs  will  be  higher.  I  did  not  find 
a  single  instance  where  the  burden  of  ad- 
ministration for  AID  had  been  transferred 
entirely  to  the  Qnbassy.  The  AID  adminis- 
tration has  simply  been  split  Into  two  parts. 

I  recommend  that  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  our  Embassies  be  reevaluated,  with  a 
view  to  consolidation  of  all  such  operations 
to  achieve  a  reduction  in  overall  costs. 

3.  Concerning  agricultural  attaches,  I  rec- 
ommended In  1958  that  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  State  take  another  look  at 
the  Justification  of  maintaining  separate  ag- 
ricultural attach^  in  Ijatln  America.  I 
found  on  this  toiu*  that  tbe  number  of  our 
agricultural  attach^  had  been  maintained, 
In  most  countries  at  approximately  the  same 
level  that  existed  In  1958.  In  my  opinion, 
the  duties  performed  by  the  eoonomlc  and 
commercial  section  of  the  Embassy  are  very 


similar  to  those  performed  by  the  agricul- 
tural attach^,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
quite  a  few  embassies  agricultural  work  li 
being  performed  by  an  officer  In  the  commer- 
cial section  of  the  Embassy.  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  this  should  be  the  general  pat- 
tern In  all  our  embassies. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  Appropriatloni 
Committee  should  give  attention  to  the  large 
increases  which  have  occurred  In  embassy 
operating  expenses  over  the  last  nine  fiscal 
years.  In  almost  every  country  visited,  these 
costs  have  tripled  or.  In  some  cases,  quad- 
rupled, since  1958.  In  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances did  I  find  that  year  to  year  increases 
had  been  held  to  a  modest  level. 

6.  The  practice  has  grown  In  recent  year* 
of  assigning  Junior  officers  to  our  embasslet 
for  training  piirposes.  This  Is  an  additional 
expense  to  the  State  Department  and  an 
additional  burden  on  Embassy  administra- 
tors. I  recommend  that  Junior  officers  be 
given  the  necessary  training  In  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  assume 
their  duties  In  the  various  sections  of  the 
Embassy  upon  reaching  their  post. 

tr.S.    DTTORICATION    SEKVICX 

1.  There  has  been  some  Improvement  In 
the  operations  of  our  Information  Service 
in  Latin  America,  although  there  has  been 
a  large  Increase  In  personnel.  In  1958, 1  took 
issue  with  the  practice  of  using  U.S.  grantees 
to  administer  and  direct  the  bl-natlonal  cen- 
ters which  had  been  established.  I  find 
that  this  Is  still  a  widespread  practice  and, 
further,  there  is  a  tendency  to  transfer  these 
grantees  to  regular  positions  on  the  U8IB 
staff.  As  a  result,  these  staffs  have  been 
increased  appreciably. 

2.  I  again  urge  that  Information  Servlcel 
activities  be  tailored  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try basis.  For  Instance,  one  of  the  largest 
publication  programs  Is  carried  on  in  Haiti, 
where  90  percent  of  the  population  is  Il- 
literate. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  bl-natlonal  cen- 
ters has  been  carried  forward  and  a  fair 
amount  of  progress  is  being  made  In  this 
direction.  I  believe  this  should  be  encour- 
aged, but  I  again  warn  against  any  actions 
which  will  make  these  centers  appear  to  be 
under  UjS.  direction  or  management.  Their 
primary  value  derives  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  directed  by  or  visibly  associated  with 
our  Government,  and  we  should  see  that 
this  remains  the  case.  I  visited  many  of  our 
centers  while  on  this  tour  and  I  was  much 
Impressed  with  the  work  that  Is  going  on. 
particularly  where  these  centers  are  in  a  large 
part  self-sufficient  and  receive  most  of  their 
support  from  the  local  communities. 

4.  A  commendable  expansion  has  taken 
place  in  our  exchange  program.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  efforts  imdertaken  bj 
our  Government  and  should  be  supported  to 
the  fullest.  A  reduction  of  ftinds  could  well 
be  made  in  some  of  the  other  USIS  activities 
and  put  Into  our  exchange  program  with 
good  effect.  I  again  caution  our  administra- 
tors to  make  every  effort  to  Insure  that  stu- 
dents be  chosen  to  participate  In  the  ex- 
change program  without  regard  to  economic 
status.  There  is  a  tendency  still  prevalent 
In  Latin  America  to  give  all  benefits  to  the 
so-called  upper  classes  and  Ignore  the  needs 
of  the  masses.  We  should  not  allow  our  ex- 
change program  to  encourage  this  practice. 

6.  I  recommend  once  again  that  the  USIS 
salary  structure  be  reexamined.  If  anything 
this  situation  has  worsened  since  my  ISM 
tour,  when  I  found  public  affairs  officer* 
drawing  annual  compensation,  Including  all 
allowances,  of  about  (20,000  per  year.  Many 
of  these  officers  are  now  compensated  In 
amoiints  between  •26.000  and  OS.OOO  p» 
year.  The  following  example,  which  was  dted 
In  my  1068  reports,  will  serve  to  Ulustrate 
this  point: 

(1)  USIA/Venecusla.  publlo  affairs  offla* 
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Salary   J—  H2. 120 

Poet  allowance , 3,800 

Quarters ^—      6,000 

Itansportatlon  allowance ...  126 

Representation  allowance ...  48 

Totol _ 21.893 

(2)  USIA/VenezuelA,  public  affairs  officer 
(1B68): 

Salary    ,—  $34,  T70 

Allowances ,-.     15,025 


Total   89,796 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  draws  an  annual  salary  of  130,000. 

SXRVICX    ATTACRfa 

1.  For  years  I  have  Insisted  that  our  serv- 
ice attaches  should  be  consolidated  into  one 
ofllce.  In  1965,  this  was  finally  accomplished 
by  a  Department  of  Defense  reorganization 
of  the  attach^  system.  In  many  Instances, 
tbe  reorganization  has  already  brought  about 
a  reduction  In  personnel  and  expenses.  I 
recommend  that  tbe  reorganization  be  con- 
tinued in  effect  and  that  further  encourage- 
ment be  given  to  the  service  attaches  to 
function  in  a  country  as  a  team  rather  than 
as  members  of  the  individual  services. 

3.  It  Is  my  belief  that  service  attaches  per- 
form no  useful  function  in  many  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  assigned.  This 
if  especially  true  in  those  areas  where  we 
are  maintaining  large  military  groups,  and 
this  Includes  virtually  every  country  in  South 
and  Central  America.  I  accordingly  recom- 
mend that  the  Defense  attach^  system  be  re- 
evaluated to  see  if  the  presence  abroad  of 
tervlce  attachte  is  Justified  on  a  oountry-by- 
country  basis. 

PCACX    CORPS 

1.  I  had  tbe  opportunity  of  visiting  many 
Peace  Corps  projects  during  my  tour  to  ob- 
aerre  at  first  band  the  work  of  our  volun- 
teers In  the  field.  By  and  large,  I  was  most 
Impressed  with  their  activities.  Many  of 
these  young  Americans  are  providing  a  valu- 
able service  to  their  country,  at  a  consider- 
able personal  sacrifice  in  many  cases. 

I  was  disappointed,  however,  to  observe  In 
quite  a  few  Instances  Peace  Corps  programs 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  well  defined.  The 
end  results  of  many  programs,  even  if  suc- 
cessfully carried  to  a  conclusion,  cannot  be 
achieved  for  years  to  come.  These  seem  to  be 
more  properly  In  the  province  of  our  AID  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  I  reconunend  that  our  ad- 
ministrators make  every  effort  to  see  that  our 
volunteers  are  employed  In  developing  pro- 
grams which  can  be  sharply  defined  for  both 
the  volunteers  and  the  people  they  aire  seek- 
ing to  help — programs  which  can  successfully 
operate  at  the  graissroots  level  and  where  the 
people  can  Improve  their  lot  by  seeing  and 
doing. 

2.  Too  many  of  our  volunteers  are  engaged 
In  teaching,  both  at  the  elementary  and  col- 
lege level.  In  effect,  this  represents  a  sub- 
sidization of  the  host  country's  educational 
system  and,  equally  important,  tends  to  sep- 
arate the  volunteers  from  the  other  citizens 
of  the  country.  I  recommend  that  the  Peace 
Corps  Involvement  In  education  be  reevalu- 
»ted  with  a  view  to  keeping  volunteers  living 
»nd  working  among  the  people,  as  was  en- 
visioned by  the  Congress  when  the  program 
was  established.  Aside  from  that  I  do  not 
Wleve  It  was  ever  Intended  that  volunteers 
t«ach  and  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
•chool  administrators  of  the  host  country. 

3.  I  found  other  Instances  where  the  Peace 
Corps  activities  also  seemed  to  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  original  Justification  of  the 
Peach  Corps  program.  As  an  example.  In  one 
Central  American  country  our  volunteers  are 
•ngaged  in  the  "development  of  a  national 
tJieater,  teaching  of  the  arts  at  the  secondary 
•chool  level,  and  Introduction  of  theater  ap- 
preciation In  rural  areas."  In  another  South 
American  nation,  our  volunteers  are  engaged 
m  coaching  and  refereelng  basketball  games. 
Others  are  engaged  In  a  variety  of  recreation 
»nd  physical  education  programs. 


These  activities  may  be  worthwhile,  but  I 
seriously  doubt  that  they  are  responsive  to 
Congress'  understanding  of  the  Peace  Corps 
work  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  I  recommend  that  volunteers  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  skills  which  will  be  of 
Immediate  benefit  to  tbe  populace  of  imder- 
developed  countries  in  improving  their  way 
of  life  in  real  and  tangible  terms. 

4.  A  separate  Peace  Corps  bureaucracy  Is 
being  established  in  the  field,  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  seem  entirely  out  of  line 
with  the  cost  of  the  program.  When  the 
Peace  Corps  was  first  started,  assurances  were 
given  to  the  Congress  that  this  picture  would 
improve  with  age.  However,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  administrative  support  for 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  now  provided  in  large  part 
by  the  £:mbassles,  I  found  one  example  where 
administrative  costs  of  $60,000  were  required 
to  support  a  progrr.m  costing  $135,000  In 
fiscal  1966.  In  fiscal  1966,  In  the  same  coim- 
try, program  costs  amounted  to  $147,000  and 
administrative  expenses  consimied  $73,000. 
In  fiscal  1967,  program  costs  are  estimated  to 
be  $394,000  and  adnUnlstratlve  costs  of  $110,- 
000  are  anticipated. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  more  reliance 
be  placed  on  our  Embassies  and  Embassy 
personnel  for  the  administration  of  Peace 
Corps  programs.  I  am  aware  that  It  would  be 
unwise  to  assign  a  large  number  of  volun- 
teers to  any  area  without  adequate  supervi- 
sion. However,  it  would  seem  that  this 
supervision  could  be  provided  through  the 
E:mbas8y,  in  large  part  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  at  a  considerable  savings  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

6.  Tbe  transportation  costs  of  rotating 
hundreds  of  volunteers  between  the  United 
States  and  their  assigned  countries  consimie 
a  great  deal  of  the  available  program  funds. 
This  expense  will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds 
In  the  future.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
volunteers  are  usually  transported  by  charter 
filght,  rather  than  straight  commercial  trans- 
port. Although  the  use  of  military  transport 
by  our  volunteers  might  tarnish  the  Peace 
Corps'  Image  In  some  Instances.  I  reconunend 
that  our  administrators  give  further  atten- 
tion to  devising  ways  and  means  of  rotating 
our  volunteers  between  tbe  United  States  and 
their  assigned  countries. 

MiLrrAaT  assistance 

1. 1  again  recommend  an  Immediate  reduc- 
tion In  the  overall  emphasis  we  are  placing 
on  military  assistance.  In  my  view,  we  are 
working  at  cross-purpoees  when  we  seek  to 
bring  about  economic  integration  and  co- 
operation on  the  one  hand,  and  assist  and 
encourage  neighboring  nations  to  increase 
their  military  strength  on  the  other. 

I  questioned  many  of  our  high  ranking 
officers  stationed  throughout  Latin  America 
as  to  what  they  believed  to  be  their  primary 
role  and  the  function  of  their  assignment. 
There  was  a  singular  lack  of  any  real  under- 
standing and  agreement  as  to  what  they  were 
au:tually  to  do  in  behalf  of  our  Government. 
Some  stated  that  their  presence  was  to  limit 


the  influence  of  other  governments,  such  as 
France  or  Russia.  Others  stated  that  they 
were  there  to  assist  with  internal  security. 
I  recommend  that  immediate  stei>6  be  taken 
to  explicitly  define  the  role  of  o\ir  military 
assistance  programs  on  a  country-by-country 
basis.  If  this  role  is  Indeed  to  assist  In  Inter- 
nal security  operations,  I  would  have  fewer 
objections,  but  I  doubt  that  this  can  be 
shown  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

2.  As  a  furtherance  of  the  Internal  security 
Justification,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  better 
results  could  be  obtained  by  recruiting  civil- 
ian police  officers  to  aid  in  this  work.  In 
any  event,  no  single  feature  of  our  foreign 
policy  so  tarnishes  the  Image  of  the  United 
States  as  does  the  presence  of  large  nimdbers 
of  military  personnel  parading  around  the 
streets  of  foreign  cities  in  uniform.  I  rec- 
ommend that  in  those  few  cases  where  a 
military  assistance  program  Is  actually  in 
the  best  Interest  of  our  Government,  our 
officers  and  men  be  directed  to  make  their 
military  presence  In  the  country  as  tmob- 
trualve  as  possible  and  be  Instructed  to  wear 
civilian  attire  when  going  before  the  public. 

3.  I  questioned  all  of  ovu'  representatives 
abroad  and  could  not  find  any  who  admitted 
that  a  military  buildup  was  in  progress  In 
any  part  of  South  or  Central  America.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  we  sold  Jet 
fighter  planes  to  Argentina  on  the  basis  of 
"modernizing"  the  Argentine  Air  Force.  In 
response,  Chile  has  purchased  Jet  fighters 
from  Britain,  and  the  Chilean  Foreign  Min- 
ister has  been  quoted  as  saying.  "This  Is  the 
start  of  an  arms  race  In  this  area." 

As  win  be  seen  in  my  country  report  on 
Chile,  this  nation  can  111  afford  to  divert  any 
of  its  resources  from  economic  development, 
which  has  already  suffered  greatly  because 
of  the  lack  of  attention  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment, although  it  has  one  of  the  great- 
est agricultural  potentials  of  any  country  to 
the  south  of  us. 

The  fact  remains  that  whether  an  arms 
race  Is  In  the  making  or  not,  our  military 
presence  in  these  countries  tends  to  create 
fear  and  suspicion  among  neighbors.  Except 
for  scattered  guerrilla  activities,  all  of  Latin 
America  is  now  at  peace,  but  if  we  encour- 
age the  creation  of  large  military  establish- 
ments, the  question  will  natxirally  be  asked, 
"Against  whom  Is  this  military  might  to  be 
directed?"  Since  Jet  fighter  planes  and 
tanks  are  of  questionable  value  In  main- 
taining internal  security,  good  neighbors 
might  conclude  that  the  purchase  of  these 
armaments  Is  for  use  against  them,  and  they 
will  naturally  be  constrained  to  Increase 
their  own  defense  structure.  Therefore,  I 
recommend  that  the  activities  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group  be  curtailed 
srnd  the  large  number  of  high  ranking  offi- 
cers we  are  maintaining  abroad  be  returned 
home  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  author- 
ized strength  for  fiscal  year  1967  of  military 
and  civilian  p>ersonnel,  including  locals  at- 
tached to  military  group  staffs  throughout 
LaUn  America. 
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AGKNCT    rOR    ENTXSNATIONAI.   OEVKLOPMENT 

1.  Section  251B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  reads  in  part  as 
follows. 

In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title, 
the  President  shall  take  Into  account  ( 1 )  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este  and,  In  particular,  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or  area 
la  •  •  •  demonstrating  a  clear  determination 
to  take  effective  self-help  measures  •  *  •. 

In  general,  I  found  that  some  of  our  ad- 
ministrators are  interpreting  this  section  of 
the  law  to  apply  principally  to  Individual 
projects,  such  as  housing  where  those  who 
are  to  occupy  the  homes  assist  in  the  con- 
struction. The  thrust  of  the  law  was  di- 
rected primarily  at  governmental  action  in 
providing  self-help  for  its  people.  It  is  all 
well  and  good  for  individuals  to  assist  In 
buUdlng  homes  but  only  through  governmen- 
tal action  wlU  the  necessary  institutions  be 
created  to  allow  programs  to  be  continued 
In  the  future. 

I  recommend  that  our  administrators  give 
more  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  law  In 
malflng  futiire  aid  available.  In  too  many 
Instances  we  are  giving  assistance  to  the 
people  In  an  area  which  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  own  government. 

2.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  the 
rich  nations  of  South  America  to  help  their 
poor  neighbors.  We  seem  to  be  bearing  the 
entire  aid  burden,  when  such  nations  as 
Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Venezuela  could  well 
afford  to  bear  a  share  of  the  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  fact  that  we  are  doing  the  whole 
Job  gives  credence  to  the  charge  made  by 
some  that  we  seek  to  dominate  the  affairs  of 
many  countries  In  which  we  give   aid. 

3.  In  1958  we  were  engaged  in  assisting 
a  variety  of  so-called  serviclos  throughout 
Latin  America.  I  recommended  then  that 
this  type  of  assistance  be  phased  out,  for  It 
seemed  to  be  largely  ineffective  in  reaching 
the  people.  In  addition,  our  contributions 
to  these  servicioe  were  used  In  many  In- 
stances for  capital  development  projects 
which  were  a  misuse  of  our  technical  as- 
sistance grants. 

Several  years  later  my  recommendation 
that  services  be  discontinued  was  finally 
adopted.  Needless  ta  say,  our  contribution  to 
these  programs  was  phased  out  several  years 
too  late. 

There  are  still  Instances  of  technical  aid 
being  expended  for  capital  Investments.  I 
found  that  in  the  assistance  we  are  making 
available  by  contracts  with  various  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  that  practice  stUl 
prevails.  In  Uruguay  I  found  that  capital 
investments  were  made  with  technical  aid 
funds  under  a  contract  with  Iowa  State 
University. 

4.  Section  251  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  further  provides 
our  assistance  shall  be  greinted  on  a  basis  of 
"the  extent  to  which  the  activity  to  be  fi- 
nanced will  contribute  to  the  economic  or 
political  Integration  of  Latin  America."  This 
policy  Is  being  carried  out  through  the 
Regional  Office  for  Central  America  and 
Panama  (ROCAP),  but  I  found  little  evi- 
dence of  that  policy  being  followed  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  regional  coopera- 
tion and  development  throughout  South 
America  and  I  recommend  that  our  aid  policy 
be  directed  more  toward  projects  which  will 
bring  about  regional  economic  cooperation. 

B.  In  1968,  I  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
administering  our  aid  programs  was  entirely 
too  large  and  I  recommended  that  much  of 
the  administrative  work  be  shifted  to  our 
embassies.  While  some  attention  ha«  been 
pUd  to  my  recommendation,  there  still  has 
been  little  or  no  decrease  in  the  total  number 
of  personnel  employed  by  AID.  I  noticed 
that  in  many  countries  there  were  consider- 
able reductions  made  in  the  direct-hire  per- 
sonnel, but  In  KMch  caaes  thsre  was  a  oorr»- 


spondlng  Increase  In  the  number  of  contract 
personnel.  I  strongly  urge  that  there  be 
across-the-board  reductions  In  AID  per- 
sonnel. 

6.  In  quite  a  few  countries  our  aid  is  not 
l>ased  on  economic  need.  On  the  contrary, 
it  Is  made  available  In  many  Instances  solely 
for  political  reasons.  I  urge  that  this  prac- 
tice cease  immediately  and  that  all  future 
aid  to  Latin  American  countries  be  directed 
toward  the  attainment  of  sound  economic 
objectives,  based  on  need. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  I  attempted 
to  bring  the  findings  and  observations  of 
my  1958  report  up  to  date.  I  ask  that  the 
similar  sections  from  that  report  be  in- 
cluded also,  so  that  the  record  will  be 
complete. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Conclusions — 1958  Report 

I  again  found  forces  at  work  In  much  of 
Latin  America  which  are  not  unlike  those 
seething  in  other  areas  of  the  world  and 
which,  perhaps  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
can  all  be  lumped  together  under  the  general 
term  "nationalism." 

In  the  Near  East,  In  southeast  Asia — In 
fact.  In  much  of  Asia  and  Africa — these 
forces  have  resulted  primarily  from  years  of 
European  economic  exploitation  and  politi- 
cal colonialism. 

There,  longstanding  domination  by  for- 
eign powers  produced  the  bubbling  caldron 
of  emotions  which  has  already  boiled  over 
more  than  once,  and  which  gives  every  Indi- 
cation of  boiling  over  again. 

The  explanation  for  the  bitterness  and  111 
feeling  In  those  areas  of  the  world  are  readily 
apparent. 

The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  similar 
conditions  In  Latin  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  so  easily  identifiable. 

However.  I  am  compelled  to  report  to  the 
committee  that  although  the  good  neighbor 
policy  has  been  In  effect  since  1936,  there  Is 
a  large — and  growing — body  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  American  Republics  which  seems 
convinced  that  the  United  States  is  today  a 
good  neighbor  in  name  only. 

When  pressed  for  specific  examples  of 
American  neglect  or  economic  discrimina- 
tion, those  most  critical  of  American  policies 
were  unable  to  provide  them.  Many  com- 
plainants simply  referred  to  the  tremendous 
aid  that  we  made  available  to  countries  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  asked  the  ques- 
tion; "Why  were  we  so  neglected?" 

In  my  opinion,  the  underlying  reason  be- 
hind a  growing  dislike  of  the  United  States 
Is  but  another  reflection  of  a  prevailing  de- 
sire among  the  Latin  American  peoples  to 
better  their  way  of  life. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  but,  in  most  cases,  true 
that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  are  envious 
of  the  prestige,  power,  wealth,  and  economic 
productivity  of  the  United  States.  There  la 
also  a  broadening  belief  that  since  many  of 
the  raw  materials  which  feed  United  States 
industries  come  from  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  is  in  effect,  liv- 
ing off  the  sweat  of  Latin  America's  brow. 

It  Is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  convince 
many  of  our  severest  critics  in  that  part  of 
the  world  that  U.S.  private  enterprise  pays, 
and  pays  well,  for  the  raw  materials  It  pur- 
chases from  the  American  Republics. 

In  addition,  while  payment  is  ample.  It  la 
often  overlooked  that  American  firms  operat- 
ing in  Latin  America,  particularly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resoiu-ces  and  manu- 
facturing, have  generally  adopted  an  enlight- 
ened attitude  toward  their  employees,  pro- 
viding hospitals,  schools,  good  housing,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  fair  i>ay. 

However,  even  thoiigh  it  is  true  that  United 
States  firms  doing  business  here  are  not  ex- 


ploiting the  area,  the  cold  facts  are  that  the 
bulk  of  Latin  American  profits  derived  from 
sales  to,  and  Investments  by,  U.S.  enterpriws 
are  not  generally  used  to  benefit  the  masiet 
of  the  people. 

Thus,  even  In  such  relatively  developed 
countries  as  Venezuela,  where  American 
capital  has  sparked  tremendous  advances  in 
living  standards  of  employees  of  U.S.  firms, 
there  remains  considerable  poverty  among 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

As  the  violence  directed  against  Vice  Presl- 
dent  and  Mrs.  Nixon  demonstrated,  much  of 
Latin  America  believes  the  United  States  ii 
stealing  Its  natural  resoiirces. 

In  my  opinion.  If  there  Is  theft  Involved, 
it  takes  place  after  a  fair  price  for  Latin 
American  materials  is  paid  by  American  pur- 
chasers, and  before  these  profits  trickle  into 
Latin  American  treasuries. 

In  other  words,  in  the  majority  of  Latin 
American  countries,  economic  development 
has  brought  more  wealth  to  the  wealthy,  and 
very  little  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Basically,  this  situation  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  the  United  States.  Certainly,  we 
8ho\Ud  not  attempt  to  correct  It  by  extending 
wholesale  economic  aid  to  this  area.  As  t 
matter  of  fact,  as  my  report  amply  demon- 
strates, much  of  the  economic  and  related 
assistance  already  made  available  to  this  part 
of  the  world  has,  as  in  the  case  of  economic 
development,  further  enriched  the  well-to- 
do,  with  only  a  pittance  trickling  down  to 
those  who  need  help  the  moet. 

We  certainly  must  not  place  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  actually  fostering  dissatisfac- 
tion and  unrest,  while  attempting  to  do  Jurt 
the  opposite. 

And  yet,  under  existing  conditions,  and 
without  far-reaching  Latin  American  Inter- 
nal reforms,  further  US.  economic  assistance 
Is  destined  to  produce  that  result. 

So  long  as  existing  conditions  prevail,  m 
long  as  established  Internal  economic  pat* 
terns  exist — patterns  which  automatlcallj 
direct  the  fruits  of  economic  gains  into  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  instead  of  into  the  thirsty 
mouths,  the  sick  bodies,  and  hungry  bellle* 
of  the  poor— U.S.  aid  wiU  inevitably  benefit 
only  the  wealthy. 

In  effect,  we  might  well  be  helping  to 
forge  a  weapon  to  be  used  against  us  at 
some  future  time. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  tbe 
future  of  Latin  America  is  hopeless. 

This  area  Is  potentially  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est parts  of  the  world.  It  abounds  In  natural 
resources — petroleum.  Iron  ore,  nitrates,  lead, 
zinc,  and  countless  others,  all  of  which  are 
mostly  owned  and  controlled  by  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  found.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  they  cannot  be  explored  or 
otherwise  developed  except  by  concession! 
from  the  state.  In  other  words,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  state  owns  all  resources  beneath 
the  soil. 

These  resources,  which  are  ostensibly  the 
property  of  all  the  people.  If  properly  used, 
can  bring  not  only  a  constantly  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  to  the  people  of  Latin  America, 
but  assurance  of  continued  economic  well- 
being  to  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  Latin  America 
needs  assistance,  but  she  does  not  want 
charity. 

Long-term  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment are  being,  and  should  continue  to  be, 
made  available.  However,  they  should  be 
conditioned  upon  proper  assurances  that  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  finance  projects  and 
facilities  beneficial  to  all  the  people.  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  condition- 
ing the  disbursement  of  such  loans  or 
changes  in  Latin  American  tax  laws — laws 
which  are  either  extremely  lax,  or  which  are 
honored  more  often  In  their  breach  than 
their  observance.  In  abort,  the  burden  (rf 
taxation  must  be  placed  on  the  shoulden 
of  those  able  to  pay.  If  the  reforms  I  advU* 
are  to  come  to  pass. 


It  will  be  argued  that  tbe  Imposition  of 
Rich  condltlona  would  infringe  upon  the 
loverelgnty  of  otur  Latin  Ataerlcan  friends. 
In  one  view,  they  perhaps  would,  but.  If  the 
loans  were  properly  secured,  the  requirement 
of  internal  tax  reform  as  a  means  of  assuring 
due  repayment  would.  In  my  opinion,  be 
nothing  more  than  the  rightful  prerogative 
of  any  prudent  lender. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  American 
private  enterprise  seeking  to  do  business  In 
Latin  America  be  compelled  by  the  U.S. 
Oovernment  to  meet  certain  basic  standards 
of  conduct,  designed  to  assure  tbe  payment 
of  fair  wages,  to  preclude  the  reaping  of 
vast  or  unconscionable  profits,  and  to  hasten 
economic  development  of  the  nation  Involved 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Fortunately,  exploitation  by  American 
firms  is  today  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Development  Is  no  longer  synonymous  with 
exploitation. 

Assurance  must  be  given  that  thla  will  re- 
main the  case. 

An  enlightened  local  business  community 
must  be  developed — a  business  community 
which  understands  that  the  payment  of  fair 
wages,  the  raising  of  living  standards,  the 
extension  of  mass  medical  and  educational 
benefits  to  the  poor  and  humble  are  not 
only  desirable  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  but  vitally  necessary  If  the  pent-up 
demand  for  a  better  way  of  life  is  not  to 
eiplode  violently  and  destroy  those  who 
today  feed  and  grow  fat  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor. 

While  there  is  an  apparent  trend  among 
our  own  diplomatic  and  foreign  aid  officials 
to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  what  is  ob- 
viously a  lack  of  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  among  the  ruling 
classes  of  Latin  America,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized again  that  U.S.  economic  assistance 
la  not  a  panacea. 

The  correction  of  what  could  become  a 
desperate  situation  can  come  only  from  the 
businessmen  of  Latin  America.  They  must 
be  convinced  that  It  will  be  to  their  ultimate 
benefit  if  wages  are  raised  and  basic  social 
institutions — schools,  hospitals,  decent 
housing,  etc. — are  fostered. 

If  these  were  accomplished,  the  benefits 
would  be  twofold:  (1)  A  rising  standard  of 
living,  providing,  ultimately,  for  vastly  en- 
larged markets,  plus  Increased  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  and  (2)  a  satisfied  popula- 
tion, bringing  stability  to  governments,  and 
the  creation  of  a  climate  attractive  to  pri- 
vate investment. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  urge  these  reforms  in  tbe  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, but,  rather,  with  the  full  realization 
that  the  continued  well-being  of  our  own 
country  Is  tied  directly  to  the  fortunes  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  I  sometimes 
wish  it  were  possible  to  enmesh,  in  some  way, 
our  own  economy  with  those  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  tis. 

The  United  States  needs  materials  for  its 
factories,  outlets  for  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, the  assurance  of  growing  mutual  trade 
with  the  nations  to  the  south.  In  fact,  I 
would  venture  to  again  say  that  if  the  wheels 
of  our  great  Industrial  facilities  are  to  con- 
tinue to  turn  at  their  present  rate  we  will  be 
compelled  to  look  to  the  south  of  us  for  raw 
materials. 

In  my  Judgment,  our  needs  and  the  needs 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  If  properly 
directed,  can  be  the  basis  of  mutual  growth, 
stability,  and  prosperity.  We  must  revitalize 
the  good  neighbor  policy — we  must  restore 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived. 

Truly,  the  two  continents  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  neighbors,  and  neighbors  we 
must  remain.  The  factors  of  geography 
alone  so  dictate. 

Our  aspirations  are  similar:  our  origins  are 
essenually  the  same.     We  are  Joined  by  a 


common  bond  of  history  and  a  conomon 
desire  for  freedom.  Our  Ideals  are  founded 
on  a  spiritual  concept  of  man.  Our  belief 
in  the  rights  of  the  Individual  is  so  sacred 
that  we  willingly  sacrifice  our  all  to  protect 
them. 

These  concepts,  of  themselves,  offer  assur- 
ance that  no  part  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere is  likely  to  succumb  to  a  totalitarian 
state. 

Above  all.  Just  as  the  United  States  and  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  share  a  Joint  past, 
so  must  we  share  a  Joint  future. 

As  neighbors,  linked  by  common  bonds  of 
friendship,  history,  tradition,  and  culture,  we 
must  Join  bands  today,  as  partners  In  tomor- 
row. 


Recommendations — 1968  REPoar 
The  folloviring  recommendations,  dealing 
w.th  Embassy  operations,  the  U.S.  informa- 
tion program,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  programs,  the  military  at- 
tach^  offices,  military  assistance  advisory 
groups,  and  other  governmental  missions, 
are  based  upon  the  data  and  observations 
which  the  committee  will  find  outlined  In 
detail  m  the  country-by-country  reports 
which  follow. 

EMBASSY    OPERATIONS 

1.  I  reconunend  that  more  freedom  be 
given  U.S.  ambassadors  In  the  field,  particu- 
larly In  the  handling  of  personnel  and  funds 
of  the  Embassy,  and  that  more  reliance  be 
placed  upon  their  Judgment. 

I  found  in  many  instances  that  our  am- 
bassadors have  their  hands  tied  by  the  State 
Department  at  the  Washington  level.  II 
the  State  Department  has  sufficient  confi- 
dence In  a  chief  of  mission  to  entnist  him 
with  the  administration  of  our  affairs  in  a 
foreign  country,  then  it  should  have  enough 
confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  common- 
sense  to  permit  him  to  do  the  Job  as  he  may 
think  best,  vrtthln  broad  limits.  I  again 
found,  generally,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  Washington  bureaucracy  to  establish 
one  overall  pattern  for  the  embassies  to  fol- 
low, with  little  or  no  flexibility  permitted. 

Two  specific  examples  Illustrate  my  point. 

First,  the  chief  of  mission  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  assign  personnel  among  the 
various  sections  of  the  Embassy.  This  lack 
of  authority  precludes  any  day-to-day  ad- 
justment of  duties  among  the  various  Em- 
bassy sections,  and.  In  addition,  denies  to 
the  Ambassador  the  authority  over  func- 
tions performed  by  officers  who  are  other- 
wise subject  to  him.  upon  whose  perform- 
ances his  reputation  is  dependent  In  large 
measure,  and  upon  whose  information  his 
decisions  must  be  based. 

Second,  a  more  or  less  uniform  reporting 
system  imposed  upon  all  missions,  regardless 
of  location,  status,  or  problems  peculiar  to 
the  speclflc  areas  where  they  are  located, 
often  Imposes  an  unnecessary  workload  on 
otherwise  limited  staffs,  or,  in  the  alternative, 
requires  the  undue  expansion  of  staffs,  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  Government.  Much 
unnecessary  reporting  cotild  be  eliminated  if 
our  chiefs  of  missions  had  the  power  to  so 
direct. 

2.  I  recommend  that  chiefs  of  missions  be 
vested  with  the  right  of  review  and  veto 
over  all  military  assistance  programs,  plus 
those  of  the  U.S.  Information  Service  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 
The  chief  of  mission  is  the  top-ranking  rep- 
resentative of  the  U.S.  Government  in  any 
country.  Within  a  given  country,  the  chief 
of  mission  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  upon 
his  shoulders  resU,  for  all  practical  purpose, 
the  total  burden  of  UJ8.  diplomacy. 

Denying  a  chief  of  mission  the  right  of  re- 
view over,  and  veto  of,  projects  affecting  re- 
lations between  tbe  nation  to  which  he  is 
accredited  and  the  United  SUtes  (and  cer- 


tainly the  programs  administered  by  U8IA, 
ICA,  and  MAAG  have  Important  and  direct 
effects  upon  that  relationship)  is.  In  effect, 
to  make  the  Ambassador  responsible  for  con- 
sequences over  which  he  has  no  control. 

Our  chief  of  mission  should  also  be  em- 
powered to  fire  all  personnel  In  excess  of  what 
he  deems  to  be  necessary.  He  should  be  con- 
sulted if  more  personnel  Is  to  t>e  provided  In 
any  of  our  missions  under  his  Jiirlsdlction. 

3.  I  recommend  that  administrative  sup- 
port for  all  U.S.  agencies  or  missions — Includ- 
ing military  pertonnel — on  duty  abroad  be 
provided  by  the  administrative  section  of  tbe 
diplomatic  mission  in  which  those  agencies 
are  located.  That  would  also  cover  tbe  pro- 
curement of  living  quarters  for  all  of  our  per- 
sonnel. As  Is  now  the  case,  our  personnel  vie 
with  each  other  for  the  rental  of  homes  to 
live  in,  and  rents  go  up  In  proportion  to  the 
rental  allowance  provided. 

In  many  insiaaces,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  (USOM)  and  XJS. 
Information  Service  maintain  admlnlstrattve 
staffs,  separate  and  apart  from  that  operated 
by  the  Embassy,  and  separate  and  apart  from 
one  another.  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  administrative  costs  tor  some  of  our  ICA 
missions,  most  of  which  engage  in  technical 
assistance  programs. 

Since  all  the  money  required  to  pay  these 
expenses  is  coming  from  the  same  pocket — 
Uncle  Sam's — I  see  no  reason  why  the  Em- 
bassy could  not  handle  all  administrative 
duties  for  all  U.S.  agencies.  Including  the 
disbursing  of  salaries,  preparation  of  budgets, 
etc. 

4.  I  recommend  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  require  that  a  fair  sampling  of 
officials  from  the  field  be  present  to  testify 
on  and  Justify  Individual  Items  affecting  their 
posts  during  the  committee's  consideration 
of  State  Department  budgets. 

These  officials  are  the  frontline  troopts,  so 
to  speak:  they  should  be  accorded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  freely  and  fully  express  their  views 
at  firsthand. 

In  addition.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  tbe 
committee's  work  could  be  considerably  fa- 
cilitated If  the  Independent  tmd  unrestricted 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  were  available. 

I  submit  this  recommendation  fully  aware 
of  Its  possible  cost.  However,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  Initial  cost 
of  transporting  a  reasonable  nvunber  of  such 
persons  to  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  more  than  offset  by  savings 
which  could  be  made  In  program  expenses. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  State,  I  un- 
derstand, usually  requires  that  chiefs  of  mis- 
sions return  to  Washington  at  least  once  a 
year  for  consultation.  This  usual  trip  could 
be  scheduled  to  coincide  wlt^  congressional 
consideration  of  the  appropriate  budget  re- 
quests, if  an  effort  were  made  to  do  so. 

5.  I  recommend  that  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  State  reevaluate  the  Justi- 
fication for  maintaining  agricultural  attaches 
In  Latin  America. 

Generally,  I  found  that  moet  of  the  op- 
erations of  agricultural  attach^  are  so  much 
wasted  motion,  as  specific  instances  in  the 
attached  country-by-country  reports  dem- 
onstrate. 

Reports  on  crop  production  and  market 
outlooks  could  be  done  by  a  member  of  the 
Embassy  staff  as  was  done  In  the  past,  thus 
reducing  expenses  In  the  field.  As  t  pointed 
out  In  some  of  my  country  reports,  there  has 
been  no  increase  In  Imports  of  surplus  com- 
modities. In  most  countries,  food  Importa- 
tions decreased  and  our  agricultural  at- 
tachto  engage  In  merely  making  statistical 
reports. 

V&.   INFORMATION    SXSVICE 

6.  I  recommend  that  the  press  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  In  Central  and 
South  America  be  terminated  at  once,  as 
they  are  Ineffective. 

7.  Television  and  radio  programs  In  thla 
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ore^  should  be  reevaluated,  with  emphasla 
ptaoed  upon  the  use  of  such  media  only  in 
areas  where  receivers  are  generally  available. 
In  some  large  dtlee  of  Latin  Amcolca,  where 
television  rekeivera  are  common,  television 
programs  could  well  be  continued.  However, 
to  oSer  television  programs  in  areas  where 
receptlonability  is  only  nominal,  and  to  con- 
duct radio  broadcasts  in  areas  where  receivers 
are  regarded  as  curiosities,  amount  to  wasted 
motion  and  money. 

8.  I  speciflcally  urge  that  the  Information 
Serrlce  tailor  Its  activities  on  a  country-by- 
aountry  baals,  emphasizing  the  use  of  mass 
media  only  where  obviously  justifiable.  In 
addition,  in  those  areas  where  literacy  rates 
are  low — and  there  are  many  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica— the  publication  of  pamphlets,  etc., 
should  immediately  be  discontinued,  and 
emphasis  shifted  to  other  more  useful  pur- 
poses. 

9.  I  also  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  the  so- 
called  intelligentsia  approach,  whereby  mag- 
azine and  subscriptions  to  other  periodicals 
are  offered  free  of  charge  to  a  selected  few 
community  leaders  and  other  public  officials. 
In  most  cases,  such  officials  are  well  able  to 
afford  to  purchase  their  own  periodicals;  tn 
any  event,  USIS-donated  materials  are  almost 
universally  regarded  as  propaganda,  and, 
thus,  are  without  substantial  effectiveness. 

10.  I  particularly  urge  the  Information 
Service  to  conduct  Its  operations  with  more 
finesse:  the  rapier  Is  often  more  effective 
than  the  bludgeon.  In  most  areas  of  South 
and  Central  America,  the  Information  Serv- 
ice has  become  synonymous  with  propaganda 
and,  therefore,  has  either  lost,  or  is  rapidly 
losing.  Its  usefulness. 

11.  I  recommend  that  the  USIS  salary 
structure  be  reexamined.  I  found  Instances 
of  public  affairs  officers  drawing  total  salaries. 
Including  rental  allowances  and  hardship  al- 
lowances. In  the  vicinity  of  (20,000  per  year. 
The  following  illustrates  my  point: 

(1)  USIS/ Venezuela,  public  affairs  officer: 

Salary    tl2. 120 

Post  allowance 3,  600 

Quarters 6,000 

Transportation  allowance 125 

Representation  allowance 48 

Total _ 21.893 

(2)  USIS/Haltl,  public  affaln  officer: 

Salary $11,770 

Quarters 3,000 

Hardship  allowance 1.765 

Poet  allowance 480 

Total 17.016 

This  officer.  Incidentally,  supervises  a  mis- 
sion staffed  by  one  other  American  officer 
and  toMi  local  employees. 

Several  other  examples  of  large  salaries 
and  expenses  Include : 

Public  affairs  officer.  Panama,  $18350. 

Public  affairs  officer.  Nicaragua.  $18,336. 

Public  affairs  officer.  Buenos  Aires,  $18,253. 

Public  affairs  officer,  Havana,  Cuba,  $19,253. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  In 
Washington  draws  a  total  salary  of  $21,000 
per  year. 

12.  I  also  recommend  the  elimination  of 
the  port  of  specialized  media  officer.  In  al- 
most every  case,  the  staffs  of  the  diplomatic 
miaolons  can  make  press  material  available 
for  local  newspapers.  (See  recommendation 
«•) 

13.  One  of  the  bright  lights  of  our  Informa- 
tion program  in  Latin  America  Is  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  establishment  of 
binatlonal  centers.  These  are  corporations 
formed  under  the  laws  of  the  country  In 
which  they  art  located,  and  organized  by 
citizens  of  that  country  along  with  United 
States  citizens. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  centers  Is 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Eng- 


lish, business  courses,  and  the  presentation 
of  cultural  programs,  etc.  Students  pay  a 
fixed  fee  for  instruction.  For  the  moet  part 
the  centers  are  self-sufficient. 

These  binational  centers  are  creating  more 
good  will  for  the  United  States  through  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  than  any  program 
now  being  conducted  by  USIS. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  recommendation  that 
these  centers  be  encouraged.  However,  the 
United  States  should  not  endeavor  to  take 
over  the  operation  of  these  centers.  Such 
an  attempt  wo\ild  destroy  their  effectiveness. 

I  was  informed  by  some  USIS  personnel  in 
Latin  America  that  in  certain  Instances  these 
binatlonal  centers  are  administered  by  a 
U.S.  grantee  who  is  paid  directly  by  the  State 
Department.  If  true.  In  my  Judgment  this 
Is  a  direct  violation  of.  If  not  the  latter 
then  surely  the  Intent  of,  the  exchange  pro- 
grams as  now  authorized. 

However,  even  in  the  alternative,  and  as- 
suming that  such  administrative  grantees 
are  being  paid  by  U.S.  Information  Service, 
then  I  think  this  equally  unconscionable. 

The  success  of  these  binatlonal  centers 
has  been  predicated  on  the  theory  that  the 
less  VS.  governmental  Interference  the 
better. 

In  many  places  these  binatlonal  centers 
eu«  going  concerns  which  are  completely 
self-sufficient.  1  can  see  neither  reason  nor 
exciise  for  USIS  or  the  State  Department  to 
try  to  take  over  any  sort  of  control  of  this 
program,  or  even  to  assist  in  paying  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  to  house  these  centers. 
Some  of  our  "eager  beavers"  are  suggesting 
that  funds  derived  from  our  siirplus  disposal 
program  be  used  for  that  purx>ose. 

So  long  as  these  centers  are  under  local 
control,  they  wiU  remain  effective  exponents 
of  our  way  of  life  and  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand.  However,  once  the  Infor- 
mation Service  and  the  Department  of  State 
involve  themselves  In  the  conduct,  financing, 
or  housing  of  binatlonal  centers,  then  imme- 
diately such  centers  become  suspect.  Their 
objectivity  is  open  to  question,  and  their 
effectiveness  Is  automatically  impaired. 

Books,  teaching  materials,  and,  on  occa- 
sion, teachers  can  and  should  be  made  avail- 
able. However,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  Independence  of  these  cen- 
ters, free  and  clear  of  any  semblance  of  U.S. 
government  control. 

14.  I  recommend  that  our  educational  ex- 
change program  be  expanded.  That  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  some 
of  the  programs  I  have  suggested.  More 
students  from  Central  and  South  America 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  more  of  our  students 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  our  friends  to  the  south. 

I  further  recommend  that,  insofar  as  the 
Latin  American  exchange  students  are  con- 
cerned, great  patns  be  taken  to  select  stu- 
dents from  the  so-called  lower  classes.  Eco- 
nomic status  should  not  be  made  the  cri- 
teria for  further  education;  In  addition,  the 
offspring  of  poverty-stricken  families  should 
be  encouraged  to  better  themselves  In  order 
to  return  among  their  neighbors  and  assist 
tn  raising  their  living,  health,  and  educa- 
tional standards. 

A  studied  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
associating  the  exchange  program  with  the 
prevailing  tendency  In  some  areas  of  Latin 
America  to  further  educate  the  educated  and 
Ignore  the  schooling  of  the  masses. 

INTKZMATIOIfAL     COOPXaATION     ADKnflSTKATION 

15.  I  recommend  that  a  cooperative  loan 
program  exclusively  for  use  In  Central  and 
South  America  be  Inaugurated.  This  pro- 
gram ahoxild  be  participated  In  by  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  to  the  south  of  tia. 
It  should  cater  principally  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  should  supplement  all  other 
agencies  or  banks  now  established  for  ex- 
tending credit  in  that  area.    A  control  bank 


should  be  established  In  one  of  the  oountriea 
to  the  south  of  us,  with  branch  banks  in 
other  countries  participating  In  the  effort. 

I  wish  to  repeat  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
that  a  new  loan  program  of  the  type  recom- 
mended need  not  Interfere  with  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  or  any  other  program 
now  in  effect.  It  would  simply  augment 
them.  In  addition,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  local  Investment  within  theli 
own  countries  by  the  businessmen  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  capital,  much  of  the 
technical  assistance  we  make  available  to 
our  friends  In  Latin  America  cannot  be 
utilized.  Unfortunately,  I  found  a  tendency 
among  some  of  our  planners  to  stretch  the 
technical  aid  program  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  the  needed  capital  Investment.  This 
practice  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit. 
Intent,  and  purpose  of  technical  aid,  and  It 
should  be  terminated  at  once. 

If  capital  Investment  of  any  kind  Is  re- 
quired, it  should  be  provided  from  sourcee 
created  for  that  purpose,  such  as  I  have 
recommended  above,  for  example — not  by 
violating  the  intent  of  Congress.  (See  spe- 
cifically recommendation  16,  below.) 

I  suggest  that  certain  conditions  be  at- 
tached to  all  loans  with  a  view  toward 
improving  the  plight  of  the  masses.  Some 
may  contend  that  this  woiild  amount  to 
Interference  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  nation.  I  must 
admit  that  such  a  contention  is  essentially 
valid.  However,  it  is  my  deep  conviction 
that  no  lasting  benefits  will  ever  accrue  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America — those  whom  we  should  assist— 
unless  those  In  business  are  made  to  pay  i 
their  fair  proportion  of  taxes  and  provide 
a  reasonable  wage  to  workers. 

Any  economic  development  effort  should  be 
essentially  a  program  by  Latin  Americans, 
for  Latin  Americans,  to  benefit  all  Latin 
Americans. 

16.  Again  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  conunlttee  the  practice  of  many  of  our 
ICA  administrators  of  using  technical  aid 
funds  for  capital  Investments.  I  found 
cases  where  as  much  as  $1,100  per  unit  were 
advanced  for  building  homes  for  workers 
under  the  guise  of  technical  assistance. 
Such  a  practice  la  Inexcusable,  and  those 
responsible  should  be  made  to  account  for 
such  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Many  servlclos  are  also  furnished  money 
that  is  used  for  capital  investments.  This 
practice  should  be  8to|>ped. 

I  reconunend  that  many  programs  should 
be  discontinued  because  they  have  passed  tbe 
demonstration  point.  In  other  words,  we 
have  shown  the  good  effects  of  certain  pro- 
grams, but  we  are  still  contributing  money 
for  demonstration  piu-poeee.  A  classic  exam- 
ple is  our  contribution  to  extend  wster 
facilities  in  many  villages  In  Venezuela. 

17.  The  cost  of  administering  these  pro- 
grams Is  entirely  too  large.  Moet,  or  prac- 
tically all,  of  the  administrative  work  could 
be  handled  by  the  administrative  sections  of 
our  embassies  abroad,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out. 

18.  It  is  my  view  that  many  technicians 
sent  abroad  are  not  competent.  Some  are, 
doubtless,  political  appointees  with  little 
experience.  Some  effort  should  be  made  at 
once  to  evaluate  the  competence  of  all  tech- 
nicians— and  we  have  quite  a  horde  of  them. 

19.  I  reoonunend  that  aid  of  any  kind  to 
British  c(rionle8  in  the  Americas  be  halted 
Immediately.  British  Honduras,  British 
Oulana,  and  Trinidad  are  all  under  Brttisb 
control  and  are,  therefore  primarily  BrltWi 
responslblUtlea.  I  see  absolutely  no  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  spend  any  fundi 
In  these  areas. 

Actually,  we  are  simply  being  asked  to 
oome  In  and  revitalise  areas  that  have  been 
milked  dry  over  the  years  by  British  et- 
ploltatloa. 
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In  this  connection,  I  was  informed  that 
the  program  in  Trinidad  has  been  Inaugu- 
lated  over  the  protest  of  the  head  at  our 
Bijsslon  there.  Efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  extend  aid  on  many  of  the  Iwlanrts  in  the 
West  Indies. 

MIUTAKT   ATTACRiS 

20.  I  again  reconunend  that  the  activities 
of  our  military  attaches  should  be  unified. 
Clerical  staffs  and  motor  vehicles  should  be 
pooled.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
tbe  many  attaches  we  have  all  over  South 
and  Central  America  to  keep  busy.  There  Is 
much  loss  of  manpower.  These  men  In  uni- 
form could  certaliily  perform  more  valuable 
services  for  their  country  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  see  that  they  do. 

I  again  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  lact  that  while  Army  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel have  one  paymaster  the  Navy  has  Its 
own.  There  la  no  logical  reason  why  one 
paymaster  could  not  take  care  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  three  services. 

MD-rrAIT      ASSISTANCC      AOVISCET      OBOUF8 

21.  I  recommend  an  Immediate  reduction 
In  the  overall  emphasis  on  military  aid.  It 
has  long  been  my  feeling  that  the  United 
States  has  no  business  trying  to  inflict  large 
armed  forces  upon  the  struggling  economies 
of  underdeveloped  nations. 

The  United  States  could,  under  appro- 
priate circumstances,  sell  such  military 
equipment  to  friendly  nations  as  may  be  ade- 
quate to  maintain  internal  security. 

However,  the  United  States  should  Im- 
mediately reevaluate  the  need  or  necessity 
of  maintaining  advisory  missions  in  tbe 
countries  to  the  south  of  us.  I  found  that 
we  were  not  wanted  in  some  countries,  but 
we  seem  to  persist  In  remaining  there. 

IMTKH-AMERICAN    BICHWAT 

22.  I  recommend  that  the  work  on  this 
great  roadway  be  accelerated,  so  that  Its  com- 
pletion may  be  attained  at  ttw  earliest 
possible  date.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  my  remarks  on  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  know  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators  who  at  the  time,  In  1952  as  well 
as  1958,  disagreed  with  me  when  I  made 
my  remarlES  In  respect  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  As  I  point  out  in  my  report, 
there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  it 
Is  a  fact  that  our  country  permitted  It- 
self to  Join  hands  with  a  lot  of  politicians 
from  the  countries  south  of  us  in  sever- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  that  that  led  to 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  TruJUlo.  As  I 
further  point  out  in  my  report,  since  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  TruJUlo  our  country 
has  contributed  $256  million  to  try  to 
stabilize  the  Dominican  Government. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mr. 
Balaguer — who  was,  by  the  way,  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Tmjlllo — was  elected  to 
the  Presidency.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  Santiago,  which  lies  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Republic,  and  there  I  learned 
with  surprise  that  things  went  on  nor- 
mally in  Santiago  while  the  fighting  was 
taking  place  in  Santo  Domingo.  I  was 
told  by  not  one  but  dozens  of  people  that 
the  only  reason  why  Balaguer  was 
elected  with  such  an  overwhelming  vote 
was  because  he  was  a  colleague  of  Tru- 
JUlo, and  the  people  felt  that  by  putting 
him  In  office,  order  might  be  restored. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  Mr.  Balaguer 
with  our  help  will  continue  to  maintain 
Ofder  in  that  country. 


As  I  pointed  out  in  my  report,  in  the 
last  year  that  TruJUlo  was  in  charge,  the 
Industries  under  his  control  made  a  profit 
of  $21  million.  The  record  shows  that 
under  Government  ownership  those  same 
industries  lost  approximately  $22  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  Interested  in  what  the  Senator  has 
had  to  say  In  his  prepared  remarks.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  survey 
of  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  aU  of 
Latin  America. 

I  know  that  on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
remarks — which  incidentally  received  aU 
too  Uttle  attention  in  the  press — there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  Improvement  in 
various  aspects  of  the  situation  which 
he  has  once  again  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  Intend  to  use  this  book  which  has 
been  compUed  on  a  firsthand  basis  by 
the  distinguished  Senator,  "Review  of 
the  US.  Government  Operations  In  Latin 
America,"  as  a  sort  of  handbook  by 
means  of  which  I  may  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  all  the  nations  there. 
I  Intend  to  use  It  as  a  reference  when 
I  am  In  doubt  and  in  need  of  factual 
Information. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  compilation 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  on  a  coim- 
try-by-country  basis. 

I  was  especially  Interested  in  what  the 
Senator  had  to  say  about  Mexico  which 
is  the  first  country  he  describes  in  his 
handbook.  I  hope  that  what  has  devel- 
oped in  Mexico  indigenously — not  by  way 
of  the  United  States,  Prance,  or  the 
Soviet  Union — could  weU  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  countries  in 
Latin  America.  There  we  have  a  nation 
which  expends.  I  beUeve,  something  in 
excess  of  25  percent  of  its  Income  for 
education  and  large  amounts  for  the 
health  of  its  people — Increasingly  large 
amounts,  because  It  Is  a  major  problem 
to  try  to  find  ways  and  means  to  elim- 
inate the  situation  which  exists  in  the 
rural  areas.  Insofar  as  the  economy  and 
demography  both  are  concerned,  rural 
Mexico  happens  to  be,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  weU  pointed  out,  the  area  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  Bdexlcan  Govern- 
ment today. 

I  was  pleased  also  that  the  Senator  had 
a  chance  to  meet  with  various  parUa- 
mentarlans,  including  our  old  friend. 
Senator  Don  Manuel  TeUo,  the  former 
Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  discuss  with  him  most 
especially  the  question  of  cotton,  which 
is  of  tremendous  significance  to  the  Mex- 
ican econc»ny.  I  can  think  of  no  one 
better  qualified  to  enter  Into  a  discussion 
of  this  matter  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  committee  which  Is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  handling  of  legislation  of 
this  kind. 

I  am  delighted  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  prepared 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  intend  to  study  the  book  entitled  "Re- 
view of  the  U.S.  Government  Opera- 
tions in  Latin  America,"  the  book  which 


the  Senator  has  compUed  in  such  detail, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  a  better 
underataiKllng  of  these  people  who  live 
in  these  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
That  area.  In  my  opinion,  is  a  most 
Important  area  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  an  area  In  which  we 
ought  to  take  a  great  deal  more  effective 
interest,  an  area  in  which  we  do  not  seek 
love,  but  only  understanding  and  re- 
spect— and  that,  on  a  two-way  street — 
an  area  which  is  going  to  have  a  very 
decisive  Influence,  In  my  opinion,  on  the 
future  of  this  country,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  whether  It  makes  vaUd  prog- 
ress In  the  years  esid  decades  aliead. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  good  speech  and,  more  Important, 
for  his  handbook  which  will  be  of  Inval- 
uable assistance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
express  my  deUght  at  tbe  fact  that,  by 
a  coincidence,  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
floor  while  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  his  very  able  presentation  of  the 
impressions  which  he  gained  during  his 
visit  to  the  South  American  nations. 

I  was  fsiscinated  by  his  recitation  of 
his  observations  and  his  conclusions. 

I  subscribe  to  the  remarks  Just  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  It 
is  also  my  purpose  to  study  the  report. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  his  very  able  presentation. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  page  221  of  his  report.  The  subject 
deals  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  BoUvla. 

In  making  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  book,  my  eye  fell  on  the  last  para- 
graph of  page  221.  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
ator to  explain  to  me  exactly  what  the 
following  means: 

We  presently  have  seven  U.S.  employees 
in  the  Peace  Corps  on  the  admlnlstratlv* 
level  and  five  local  employees.  The  pro- 
gram's budget  for  1967  fiscal  year  amounts 
to  $827,000,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  $647,- 

000  expended  in  1966.  Thesn  are  now  300 
volunteers  on  board. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  have  300  Peace 
Corps  woi^ers  in  BoUvla? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  c<K'- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WiU  the  Senator  ex- 
plain the  statement  that  we  have  seven 
UjS.  employees  in  the  Peace  Corps  on  the 
administrative  level  and  five  local  em- 
ployees? 

Mi.  ELLENDER.   Tbe  seven  emidoyees 

1  referred  to  are  the  administrators  of 
the  program.  They  are  not  volunteers. 
They  are  there  to  oversee  the  work  of  the 
300  volimteers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  the  five  local  «n- 
ployees  BoUvians? 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Tliey  assist  in  doing  clerical  work 
and  things  of  that  kind.  We  also  have  a 
doctor.  I  did  not  mention  that.  Some- 
times there  are  two  doctors.  It  depeiKis 
on  the  number  of  volunteers  that  we 
send.  The  doctor  axlministers  to  the 
volunteers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  the  300  volimteers 
of  the  Peace  Corps  that  are  In  BoUvla 
working  in  the  field? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Some  of  them  work 
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In  the  schools  and  colleges.    Others  work 
out  In  the  jungle. 

One  of  my  suggestions  was  that  these 
volunteers  should  work  with  the  people 
in  the  fields  rather  than  teach  in  the 
schools. 

It  Is  perhaps  all  right  to  have  some 
volunteers  teaching.  However,  that  was 
not  the  original  intention  of  Congress,  as 
I  conceived  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  volxmteers 
should  be  In  the  field,  working  close  to 
the  people,  rather  than  teaching  in  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  whole,  what 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  con- 
cerning the  constructiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  it  was 
very  good  in  most  instances.  I  have 
Indicated  my  criticisms  in  the  conclu- 
sions which  I  reached.  I  have  made  that 
a  part  of  the  Rccoro. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  able  to  be  present  during  a  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  Senator.  I  also  have  a 
copy  of  the  report  that  was  made.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  read  portions  of  It. 

My  impression  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  presentation  made  by  the  Senator, 
the  book  is  a  very  good  source  of  factual 
information.  It  ought  to  be  most  help- 
ful to  us  in  considering  our  foreign  op- 
erations insofar  as  they  deal  with  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate,  Congress, 
and  the  country  are  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  very  fine 
job,  and  I  commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  find  the  Senator's 
written  report  a  prodigious  effort.  I  com- 
pliment him.  It  Is  a  document  of  almost 
500  pages.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
read  all  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  developments  at  Punta 
del  Este  and  statements  made  there,  I 
turned  with  interest  to  the  treatise  which 
the  Senator  prepared  upon  his  visit  to 
Ecuador.  I  notice  that  he  makes  specific 
reference  to  a  $10  million  loan  made  for 
budget  support,  and  the  Senator  makes 
some  interesting  observations.  I  wonder 
If  there  have  been  any  developments  in 
this  regard,  of  which  the  Senator  is 
aware,  which  have  occurred  since  his 
report  went  to  the  printer. 

Mr.  EI, LENDER.  Yes.  I  was  In- 
formed—I  did  not  put  it  In  my  report — 
that  the  $10  million  set  aside  has  not 
all  been  used  because  the  President  of 
Ecuador  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
regiilations  that  were  imposed  on  the 
use  of  this  money. 

As  I  said  in  the  early  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  was  not  surprised  to  note  that 
the  President  of  Ecuador  was  the  only 
one  to  take  issue  with  President  Johnson. 
The  President  of  Ecuador  thought  he 
should  have  more  money  in  his  lap  than 
we  provided. 
In  my  opinion,  Ecuador  U  the  coimtry 
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that  has  made  the  least  progress  since  I 
visited  there  in  1958 — particularly  In  the 
mountainous  area.  Around  Guayaquil, 
which  Is  on  the  coast,  much  progress  has 
been  made;  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  Ecuador  because  of  a 
lack  of  proper  administration. 

Mr.  GORK  In  this  connection.  I 
wish  to  take  occasion  to  remark  that  I 
I  have  read  with  care  President  John- 
son's statement  in  Punta  del  Este  and 
have  read  the  reports  from  there;  and 
I  have  been  favorably  impressed  with 
the  judicious  and  restrained  approach 
and  also  with  the  attitude,  as  reported, 
of  a  majority  of  his  fellow  American 
Presidents. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  congratulate 
the  distingxilshed  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  the  painstaking  effort  he  has 
made  to  inform  so  fully  not  only  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  but  also  the 
American  people  regarding  the  various 
coimtries  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. I  praise  the  Senator  for  having 
rendered  a  real  smd  a  needful  public 
service  to  this  Nation. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator's  entire 
statement  has  been  compiled  In  this 
book,  "Review  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Operations  in  Latin  America." 

Although  I  have  benefited  by  taking 
several  speedreadlng  courses,  this  is  one 
book  that  I  intend  to  read  carefully  over 
the  weekend — not  speedread  it,  but  read 
It  with  deliberate  speed — because  I  be- 
lieve it  contains  much  that  we  all  can 
learn.  I  am  happy  that  we  have  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  as  a  colleague. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  In  the  chair).  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  will  now  trans- 
act routine  morning  business  on  a  3- 
mlnute  limitation. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Amxndmknt  or  Fedibai,  Insbcticidk,  Pdnoi- 

Cmx,    AND   RoOKNTICtDZ    ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  to  authorize  user 
charges  for  certain  services  performed  there- 
under by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Satincs  and  Loan  Holding  Compant  AMZin>- 

MENTS  OF   1967 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  408  of  the  National  Hovislng 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
and  subsidiary  oompanles  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


Pboposxd  LccisLiAtion  Rxlatino  to  Dutuct 
or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
nUssloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit' 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ralw 
the  maximum  age  limit  of  schoolchildren 
entitled  to  transportation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  a  reduced  fare  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  matching  funds  re- 
quired from  the  District  of  Columbia  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colxmibla. 


PETI-nONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  minds;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senatk  Joint  Rssolution  No.  3 
("By    the    Stote    of    nilnols,    76th    General 
Assembly,  Senate) 
"Whereas,   The  Eighty-ninth   Congress  of 
the  United   States  of   America,   at  Its  First 
Session,  In  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the 
following  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America: 
"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 
relating  to  succession   to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  where 
the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
'•  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlves    of    the    United    States   ol 
America  In  Congress  assembled   (two-thlrdi 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to   the    Constitution    of   the   United 
States,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  all  intenti 
and   purposes   as  part   of   the   Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  aeven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"  'article — 
■'  'Sktion    1.  In   case  of  removal  of  the 
Preeldent  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation,   the    Vice    President    shall    become 
President. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shaU  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  conflrmaUon  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trane- 
mltB  to  the  Pre«ldent  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to 
them  a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President 

"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  offlceri  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  aa  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  immediately  assume  the  powM* 
and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
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Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  his  written  declaration  that 
no  Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  {xiwers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
offlcers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
luch  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, transmit  within  four  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tbelr  written  declaration  that  the  Preeldent 
U  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  hlB  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall 
decide  the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty- 
eight  hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  in  session. 
If  the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or. 
U  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  as- 
semble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
dlicharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
«1M,  the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.';  therefore,  be  It 

"Besoived,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Beventy- 
fUth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
herein,  that  such  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
Sute  of  Illinois  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  (ingress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
minols  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"SxNATX  Resolution  No.  380 

"Whereas,  Just  fifty  years  ago  today,  on 
April  6,  1917.  unprepared  and  untried  In  the 
modem  warfare  of  the  day.  the  United  States 
of  America  made  the  decision  to  enter  what 
wa«  then — and  still  Is — the  bloodiest  war  in 
history;  and 

"Whereas,  In  a  nation  of  100  million,  lees 
than  200,000  men  were  in  the  Army,  and  there 
VI*  not  a  single  organized  division:  as  for 
the  Navy.  Secretary  Josephus  Daniels  found 
that  it  was  35,000  short  of  the  authorized 
peacetime  strength  of  87,000  on  the  mo- 
mentous day  that  war  was  declared;  out  of  66 
officers  and  about  1.000  men  in  the  Air  Serv- 
ice SecUon  of  the  Signal  Corpe,  there  were  35 
oOcers  who  could  fly.  and  of  the  58  training 
plane*  available.  50  were  obsolete  and  the 
othK  4  obsolescent;  and 

"Whereas,  When  war  came,  the  needs  for 
raw  materials  for  manufacttire,  for  muni- 
tions and  war  materiel,  for  ships  and  rail- 
roads, for  training  campe  and,  most  of  all, 
for  men  in  the  fighting  forces  seemed  almost 
Insurmountable:  and 

"Whereas,  It  was  not  one  outrage  to  our 
natton'*  pride  and  security  which  led  this 
country  into  that  great  conflict,  but  a  chain 
of  events  of  overt  acta  In  sequence  Increcui- 
iDg  the  patriotic  fervor  and  zeal  In  Amerl- 
ans  that  would  deny  Oermany  the  arrogant 
domlnaUon  of  the  seas,  the  breach  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  their  plans  for  alliance 
*lth  Mexico,  the  dereliction  of  human  rights 
and  dignity  by  the  Prussian  warlords,  headed 
by  Kaiser  Wllhelm;  and 

"Whereas,  In  May  1915,  the  Qermans  had 
'orpedoed  the  Lusltania  with  great  loss  of 
American  citizen  passengers,  but  the  fervor 
for  war  somewhat  abated  when  Oermany 
then  called  off  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
'«e  after  Preeldent  Wilson's  strenuous  ob- 
jections; and 

"Whereas,  There  was  some  talk  of  pre- 
r*'*<lDe«8.  however,  and  General  Leonard 
wood  act  up  a  voluntary  'businessmen's 
•*"»?'  for  preparedness  training  at  Platts- 


btirgh.  New  York,  in  the  face  of  crlUclsm 
from  prominent  citizens  like  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  the  famed  hortlcultruist;  Wood  met 
Burbank's  denunciation  with  the  classic  in- 
quiry: 'Isn't  be  the  man  who  developed 
spineless  cactus?';  and 

"Whereas,  Another  patriot  and  ez-Rough 
Rider  friend  of  Wood's,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
whaled  Wilson  as  a  'word-spouting'  'do- 
nothing,'  who  treated  elocution  'as  a  sub- 
stitute for  action,'  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
Americans  at  that  time  stood  behind  their 
brilliant  and  austere  28th  President  of  the 
United  States,  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson;  and 

"Whereas,  On  January  31,  1917,  Oerman 
Ambassador  Count  Johann  von  Bernstorff 
notified  the  State  Department  that  Oermany 
would  again  unleash  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare,  with  the  note  stipulating  what 
shipping  we  might  send  to  Britain;  and 

"Whereas,  As  one  historian  commented, 
'once  each  week  one  passenger  steamship, 
striped  like  a  barber's  pole,  and  fiylng  at  each 
masthead  a  flag  resembUng  a  kitchen  table- 
cloth, might  leave  one  port  of  the  United 
States  and,  making  its  way  along  a  pre- 
scribed course,  enter  a  specified  port  in  Eng- 
land on  a  Sabbath  Day,  or  be  sunk  without 
warning';  and 

"Whereas,  Next  came  the  decoding  of  the 
famous  note  transmitted  by  one  Arthur  Zim- 
merman, an  under-secretary  in  the  German 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  German 
minister  in  Mexico,  which  proposed  an  alli- 
ance between  Oermany  and  Mexico  that 
would  ■ret\im'  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona to  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas,  Then  came  word  that  three 
American-owned  and  manned  ships  were 
sunk  without  warning  by  U-boats,  which 
caused  President  Wilson  to  advance  the  date 
of  the  special  session  of  the  Congress  to  April 
2,  so  that  it  might  'receive  a  communication 
concerning  grave  matters';  and 

"Whereas,  Before  the  Congress  could  con- 
vene, another  American  ship,  the  freighter 
Aztec,  sank  with  heavy  loss  of  lives  after 
being  torpedoed  off  the  Island  of  Ushant  in 
French  waters;  and 

"Whereas,  As  predicted  by  President  Wil- 
son, the  war  permeated  the  'very  fl.bre  of  our 
national  life,'  and  the  United  States  left  the 
complacent  comfort  of  the  19th  century  and 
emerged  into  the  20th,  almost  against  its 
will,  as  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth; 
and 

"Whereas,  Never  had  a  country  been  bo 
unprepared  for  war  or  so  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  for  a  peaceful  people 
to  gain  the  vlct<»y  that  would  make  the 
'world  safe  for  democracy';  President  Wil- 
son's speech  to  the  Congress,  now  recognized 
as  one  of  his  finest,  was  delivered  before  a 
Joint  session — electric  with  excitement — two 
minutes  after  the  House  was  called  to  order, 
the  Senate,  led  by  Vice  President  Thomas 
Marshall,  marched  in  two  by  two,  with  almost 
everyone  'wearing  or  carrying  a  small  Amer- 
ican flag';  and 

"Whereas,  The  great  chamber  was  hushed 
when  he  said:  'It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead 
this  great  peaceful  people  Into  war — into  the 
most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civi- 
lization Itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance. 
But  the  right  is  more  precioTis  than  peace;' 
and 

"Whereas,  Rapidly — after  war  was  declared 
on  April  6,  1917 — the  nation  prepared  for 
war:  the  War  Industries  Board,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bernard  Baruch,  became  vir- 
tually the  economic  dictator  of  the  country, 
with  no  less  than  30,000  Items  regulated;  sav- 
ings in  steel  were  effected  in  every  possible 
way,  even  to  removing  the  stays  in  women's 
corsets;  savings  In  coal  were  made  by  estab- 
lishing heatless  days  and  even  regulating 
elevator  service;  Baruch's  finesse  obtained 
the  essential  nitrates  from  Chile  by  capital- 
izing on  that  country's  frozen  assets  in  Oer- 
man banks  and  offering  economic  assistance 
in  return  for  Oerman  nitrates  stored  in  that 
coimtry;  and 


"Whereas,  Another  great  name  came  to 
the  fore,  that  of  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  re- 
called from  the  C^oomilssion  for  Relief  at 
Belgium  to  organize  the  U.S.  wartime  Food 
Administration;  his  battle  cry  became  'Food 
will  win  the  war'  and  his  agency  was  soon 
engaged  in  price  fixing,  licensing  food  dis- 
tribution, coordinating  purchase,  cutting 
down  waste  and  reducing  food  consumption; 
and 

"Whereas,  A  third  man,  George  C^eel,  be- 
came Chief  of  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, in  his  words,  'a  plain  publicity 
proposition,  a  vast  enterprise  in  salesman- 
ship, the  world's  greatest  adventure  In  ad- 
vertising,' and  the  nation  was  flooded  with 
information  which  spread  the  Wllsonlan  gos- 
pel so  well  that  no  peasant  in  the  outer 
reaches  of  a  crumbling  Russia,  or  France,  or 
Spain  or  Austria — even  Oermany  Itself — was 
ignorant  of  Wilson's  alms,  Uie  Fourteen 
Points,  'self-determination';  and 

"Whereas,  General  John  J.  Pershing  was 
made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Expedltlomary  Force;  he  maintained  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  AJEJP.  by  never  allowing  the 
Allied  Command  under  Marshall  Foch  to 
Integrate  the  American  military  forces  with 
thoee  of  the  Allies  and  thereby  sacrifice  their 
Identity  as  now  proposed  by  the  one-world- 
ers  and  international  do-gooders  in  the  so- 
called  'Status  of  Forces  Treaty';  and  the 
country's  first  draft  measure  was  passed  on 
April  28,  1917;  the  umted  States  was  at  war 
In  earnest;  and  'The  Tanks  were  coming'; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  same  spirit  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  democracy  pervade  the  hearts  of 
Americans  m  the  troubled  times  of  1967,  and 
It  Is  appropriate  that  the  people  of  'Texas 
and  the  United  States  pause  to  recognize  the 
sacriflce  and  valor  of  those  who  gave  their 
all  in  the  great  World  War  I  conflict;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  60th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  does  hereby 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  that 
great  declaration  for  freedom  on  April  6. 
1917,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
of  America  whose  love  and  devotion  to  coun- 
try brought  victory  in  World  War  I;  and.  bs 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  prepared  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


PETmON 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  signed  by  John  R. 
Rarick,  Member  of  Congress.  Sixth  EHs- 
trict  of  Louisiana,  relating  to  the  con- 
sular agreement,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
OKLAHOMA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  a  recent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  wherein  it  is  requested  that 
Congress  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  establish  an  adequate 
and  permanent  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
as  follows: 
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EmOLIJD    SKltATB    OONCxmxm    RXSOLTTTION 
No.   17 

A  concurrent  reotriutlon  requesting  Congreae 
and  the  n.S.  Department  of  Defense  to 
eetabUsb  ftn  adequate  and  permanent  na- 
tional cemetery  system  available  with 
burial  spaces  In  national  cemeteries  for  all 
U.S.  military  servicemen  and  servlcewomen 
who  are  entitled  to  the  same  and  wish  to 
be  Interred  therein;  and  directing  distri- 
bution 

.  Whereas,  figures  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  Oscal  year  1968,  show 
that  of  the  4.873  servicemen  who  lost  their 
lives  In  the  fight  for  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
approximately  20%  were  burled  In  national 
cemeteries.  In  addition  to  those  who  were 
Interred  In  national  cemeteries,  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  burled  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  bad  there  been  available 
space  near  the  home  of  next  of  tin;  and 

Whereas,  over  the  past  three  (3)  years 
there  has  been  a  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  federal  agencies  to  sharply  cur- 
tall  or  do  away  altogether  with  any  further 
provision  for  national  cemeteries,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  stated  unequlvo- 
caily,  "We  comtlniie  to  believe  that  expan- 
sion of  the  national  cemetery  is  undesirable. 
ITie  Administration  firmly  believes  that  fu- 
neral benefits  now  paid  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  iinder  Social  Security  are 
far  preferable  to  the  furnishing  of  inter- 
ment facilities  by  the  Oovemment.  Legis- 
lation to  this  end  would  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President";  and 

Whereas,  present  day  burial  expenses  are 
sufficiently  high  without  placing  on  the  vet- 
eran's and  serviceman's  dependent  the  added 
cost  of  purchasing  a  burial  plot,  which  cost 
can  run  Into  astronomical  figures  for  the 
widow  who  has  little  Income;  and 

Whereas,  the  burial  allowance  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  that  provided  un- 
der Social  Security  are  far  too  meager  to 
provide  for  the  last  rites  of  most  veterans 
and  servicemen;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
advised  Congress  that  "The  Administration 
has  determined  that  It  Is  opposed  to  any 
fxirther  expansion  of  the  present  national 
cemetery  system  with  the  exception  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery";   and 

Whereas,  It  Is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
present  administration  is  determined  to  end 
the  national  cemetery  system  Just  as  soon 
as  present  facilities  are  exhausted.  This 
procedtire  is  a  rank  departure  from  the  long- 
time precedent  that  veterans  who  have  served 
their  nation  In  the  time  of  war  are  entitled 
to  burial  sites  provided  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-first  Okla- 
homa Leglslatiu-e,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein : 

SccnoK  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  urged  to  take  such 
action  as  necessary  to  forestall  the  present 
plans  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
administration,  and  to  oppose  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  sup- 
ports the  administration's  policy  of  no  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem, with  the  exertion  of  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  as  many  national  ceme- 
teries have  already  exhausted  available  space 
and  several  others  are  scheduled  for  closing 
this  year. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  requested  to  establish  an  adequate  and 
permanent  national  cemetery  system  to  make 
national  cemeteries  available  with  burial 
^Mtces  for  all  U.S.  Military  servicemen  and 
•ervlcewoinen  who  are  entitled  to  the  same, 
and  wish  to  be  Interred  therein. 

Sac.  3.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  The  Honor- 


able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States:  The  Honorable  Robert  8. 
BCcNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense;  The 
Honorable  Charles  L.  Scbultze,  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget:  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  ACi'lVlTlES, 
1966"— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE   (S.    REFT.   NO.  188) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  l^chigan  [Mr.  Hart],  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Activities,  1966,"  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  191,  89th  Congress,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed,  together  with  the  In- 
dividual views  of  Mr.  Dibsskn  and  Mr. 
Hruska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

8. 1541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Major  Sherll 
D.  Huff,  United  States  Air  Porce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haskis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  1642  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaskman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  BRBWSTER: 

S.  1B43.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  prevent  loss  of 
annual  leave  by  employees  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SPONO: 

S.  1644.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Eduardo  Aunon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1S45.  A  bill  to  provide  an  improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  con- 
tinued operation,  to  expand  sununer  camp 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1646.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  1647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  certain  political  contributions 
made  by  individuals,  and  to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

S.  1648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing to  candidates  for  public  office  of 
free  radio  and  television  broadcast  time  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clasx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


By  Mr.  BENNSTT: 
°    S.  1649.  A  bill  to  authorise  oonstnictlgn 
of  the  Little  Dell  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bknnktt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ^>pev 
tuider  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request) : 
S.  1660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  isei 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  release  of  valus- 
less  liens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlM 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AixoTT,  Mr.  CiTOBCH,  Mr.  Domujtcx! 
Mr.  FoNO,  Mr.  Oaimif,  Mr.  Hanbw, 
Mr.  HATraELD,  Mr.  Inoutk,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  JoKOAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lok« 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  McOn,  Mr.  Motsi, 
Mr.  Mobs,  Mr.  Rakdoi.ph,  Mr.  Tntm- 
MONO,    Mr.   TowxB,    and   Mr.  Tu- 

BOSOUOH)  : 

S.  1661.  A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  «r 
agreement  between  the  several  States  relating 
to  taxation  of  mulUstate  taxpayers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonttson  whta 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeu 
\uider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  1662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hlghwtj 
Safety  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnvson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request): 

8  J.  Res.  71 .  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  two 
Instruments  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Ubor 
Organisation ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ftlbuokt  when 
he   Introduced   the   above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  fat 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  Ukj 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Raicorr  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 
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MAJ.  SHERIL  D,  HUFF 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  private 
relief  bill  to  refund  moneys  deducted 
from  the  retirement  pay  of  MaJ.  Sheril 
D.  Huff.  UJ3.  Air  Porce.  I  ask  that  a  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  dated  March  1,  1966,  in  support  of 
the  necessity  of  this  measure  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the^^ 
port  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1541)  for  the  reUef  of  Maj 
Sherll  D.  Huff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Harris,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Harris  Is 
as  follows: 

Dkpabtkxmt  or  thk  An  Fobcs, 

Waahington.  March  1. 198$. 
Hon.  FaxD  R.  Haxkib. 
US.  Senate. 

Dxab  Sxnatok  Harus:  Major  Sheril  D.HuH 
wrote  to  you  In  regard  to  a  private  relief  hill 
to  refimd  monies  deducted  from  bts  retire- 
ment pay. 


Collection  for  Major  Huff's  indebtedness  of 
$729.87  was  completed  on  September  30,  1964. 
The  Indebtedness  was  established  on  August 
31,  1963,  and  has  been  verified  as  correct. 
The  debt  was  legal  and  there  was  no  au- 
thority under  which  the  Air  Force  could 
waive  or  cancel  It.  The  courts  have  held 
that  when  a  benefit  Is  granted  or  bestowed 
upon  a  member  through  mistake,  the  recip- 
ient must  make  restitution. 

Existing  legislation  furnishes  no  authority 
under  which  the  Air  Force  can  refund 
amounts  collected  from  Major  Huff. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Information  will  serve 
to  clarify  the  Air  Force  position  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAif  E.  Pox, 
Colonel,    VSAF,    Congressional    Inquiry 
Division,  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 


REGULATION  OF  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  HOLDING  CX)MPANIE8  AND 
SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pr«6ldent,  I 
Introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
and  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill, 
and  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
sectlon-by-section  analysis,  and  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  bin  (S.  1542)  to  amend  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies  and  sub- 
sidiary companies.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
SPARKMAN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1643 
A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  408  of  the  National 

Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 

the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan  holding 

companies  and  subsidiary  companies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  AmendmenU  of  1967". 

See.  3.  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  (12  VS.C.  1730a).  la  hereby 
unended  to  read  as  follows: 

''8K.408.  (a)  DKrwrnoNS,— (1)  As  used  in 
thU  section,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires— 

"(A)  'Insiued  Institution'  means  a  Federal 
nvlngs  and  loan  association,  a  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  or  homestead  associa- 
tion or  a  cooperative  bank,  the  acootmts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
wian  Insurance  Corporation. 

"(B)  'Uninsured  Institution'  means  any 
•••oclatlon  or  bank  referred  to  In  subpara- 
P^Ph  (A)  hereof,  the  accounts  of  which  are 
not  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
">jjurance  Corporation. 

"(C)  'Company'  means  any  corporation, 
limited  partnership,  trust,  joint-stock  com- 
pany, or  similar  organization,  but  does  not 
uwlude  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
Mice  Corporation,  any  Federal  Home  Loan 


Bank,  or  any  company  the  majority  of  the 
shares  of  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State,  or  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  in  his  official  capacity,  or 
by  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State. 

"(D)  'Savings  and  loan  holding  company* 
means  any  company  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly controls  an  Insured  Institution  or  con- 
trols any  other  company  which  is  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  this 
subsection. 

"(E)  'Person' means  an  Individual  or  com- 
pany. 

"(F)  'Subsidiary'  of  a  person  means  any 
company  which  Is  controlled  by  such  person, 
or  by  a  company  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
such  person  by  virtue  of  this  subsection. 

"(O)  'Affiliate'  of  a  specified  Insured  in- 
stitution means  any  person  or  company 
which  controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or  is  under 
common  control  with,  such  Insured  Insti- 
tution. 

"(2)  For  pivposes  of  this  section,  a  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  have  control  of — 

"(A)  An  Insured  Institution  if  the  person 
directly  or  indirectly  or  acting  in  concert 
with  one  or  more  other  persons,  or  through 
one  or  more  subsidiaries,  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing,  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
voUng  shares  of  such  Insured  Institution,  or 
controls  in  any  manner  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  such  institution:  or 

"(B)  Any  other  company  If  the  person 
directly  or  Indirectly  or  acting  in  concert 
with  one  or  more  other  persons,  or  throiigh 
one  or  more  subsidiaries,  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing,  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
voting  shares  or  rights  of  such  other  com- 
pany, or  controls  In  any  manner  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the 
directors  or  trustees  of  such  other  company, 
or  is  a  general  partner  In  or  has  contributed 
more  than  26  per  centum  of  the  capital  of 
such  other  company. 

"(b)    RSCISTRATION  AND   XXAKINATION. —  (1) 

Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Hold- 
ing Company  Amendments  of  1967,  or  within 
ninety  days  after  becoming  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  whichever  is  later, 
each  savings  and  loan  holding  company  shall 
register  with  the  Corporation  on  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corporation,  which  shall  in- 
clude such  information,  under  oath  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  financial  condition, 
ownership,  operations,  management  and  in- 
tercompany relationships  of  such  holding 
company  and  Its  subsidiaries,  and  related 
matters,  as  the  Corporation  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Upon  appUcatlon,  the 
Corporation  may  extend  the  Ume  within 
which  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
shall  register  and  file  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. 

"(2)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  ccsn- 
pany  and  each  subsidiary  thereof,  other  than 
an  Insured  Institution,  shall  file  with  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  the  district  In  which  Its  principal 
office  is  located,  not  less  than  two  reports 
during  each  year,  and  such  additional  re- 
ports as  may  be  required  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  be  made  under  oath 
or  otherwise,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
for  such  periods,  as  the  Corporation  may  pre- 
scribe. Each  report  shall  contain  such  In- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  such 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  and  its 
subsidiaries  as  the  CoriK>ratlon  may  require. 

"(3)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany shall  maintain  such  books  and  records 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 

"(4)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany and  each  subsidiary  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  such  examinations  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  prescribe.  The  cost  of  such  ex- 
aminations  shall   be   assessed   against   and 


paid  by  such  bedding  ccxnpany.  Examination 
and  other  reports  may  be  furnished  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  appropriate  State  super- 
visory authority. 

"(6)  The  Corporation  shall  have  power  to 
require  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com> 
pany,  or  persons  connected  therewith  if  It 
Is  not  a  corporation,  to  execute  and  file  a 
prescribed  form  of  Irrevocable  appointment 
of  agent  for  service  of  process. 

"(6)  The  Corporation  may  at  any  time, 
upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  application, 
release  a  registered  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  from  any  registration  theretofore 
made  by  such  company,  if  the  Corporation 
shall  determine  that  such  company  no 
longer  has  control  of  any  Insured  Institution, 

"(c)  HoLDDro  COMPANY  ACTivmxs. — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  no 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  or  subsi- 
diary thereof  which  Is  not  an  Insured  In- 
stitution shall — 

"(1)  Engage  in  any  activity  or  render  any 
services  for  or  on  behalf  of  an  insured  Insti- 
tution which.  If  performed  by  the  Institu- 
tion, would  constitute  a  violation  of  law  or 
regulation:  or 

"(2)  Commence,  or  continue  for  more  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment or  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  becoming  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  cc«npany  or  subsidiary  thereof 
(whichever  is  later),  any  business  activity 
other  than  (A)  furnishing  or  performing 
management  services  for  a  subsidiary  insured 
institution,  (B)  conducting  an  insurance 
agency  or  an  escrow  business,  (C)  holding  or 
managing  or  liquidating  assets  owned  by  or 
acquired  from  a  subsidiary  lns\u-ed  Institu- 
tion, (D)  holding  or  managing  properties 
used  or  occupied  by  a  subsidiary  insured  In- 
stitution, or  (E)  furnishing  or  performing 
such  other  services  or  engaging  in  such  other 
activities  as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe 
by  regulation  as  being  a  proper  Incident  to 
the  operations  of  Insured  institutions  and 
not  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  savings 
accovmt  holders  therein.  The  Corporation 
may,  upon  a  showing  of  good  catise,  extend 
such  time  from  year  to  year,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  years,  if  the  Corporation  finds 
such  extension  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  Interest. 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  ai^Iy  to  any  company  which  is  an  In- 
sured bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  which  has  become  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  its 
acquisition  of  the  control  of  an  insured  in- 
stitution or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  piirsuant  to  a  pledge  of  hypotheca- 
tion to  sectire  a  loan,  or  In  connection  with 
the  liquidation  of  a  loan. 

"(d)     PaoUUU'l'EU      TRANSACTIONS. — ^No      BSV- 

Inga  and  loan  holding  company's  subsidiary 
Insured  Institution  shall — 

"(1)  Invest  any  of  its  funds  In  the  stock, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
of  any  affiliate: 

"(2)  Accept  the  stock,  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  or  other  obligations  of  any  affiliate  as 
collateral  security  for  any  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  made  by  such  institution; 

"(3)  Purchase  securities  or  other  assets  or 
obligations  imder  repurchase  agreement  from 
any  affiliate: 

"(4)  Make  any  loan,  discount,  or  extension 
of  credit  to  (A)  any  affiliate,  except  in  a 
transaction  authorized  by  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection,  or  (B) 
any  third  party  on  the  security  of  any  prt^- 
erty  acquired  from  any  affiliate,  or  with 
knowledge  that  the  proceeds  of  any  such  loan, 
discount,  or  extension  of  credit,  or  any  part 
thereof,  are  to  be  paid  over  to  or  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  any  affiliate: 

"(6)  Guarantee  the  repayment  ot  or 
maintain  any  compensating  balance  for  any 
loan  or  extension  of  credit  granted  to  any 
affiliate  by  any  third  party; 
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"(6)  Except  with  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation — 

"(A)  Engage  In  any  transaction  with  any 
afflllate  Involving  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease 
of  property  or  assets  (other  than  participat- 
ing interests  In  mortgage  loans  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Cor- 
poration) In  any  case  where  the  amount  of 
the  consideration  Involved  when  added  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  consideration 
given  or  received  by  such  institution  for  all 
such  transactions  during  the  preceding 
twelve  month  period  exceeds  the  lesser  of 
$100,000  or  0.1  per  centum  of  the  Institution's 
total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  or 

"(B)  Enter  Into  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing, either  In  writing  or  orally,  with 
any  affiliate  under  which  such  affiliate  Is  to 
(1)  render  management  or  advertising  serv- 
ices for  the  Institution,  (11)  terve  as  a  con- 
sviltant,  adviser,  or  agent  for  any  phase  of 
the  operations  of  the  Ixistltutlon,  or  (111) 
render  services  of  any  other  nature  for  the 
Institution,  other  than  those  which  may  be 
exempted  by  regulation  or  order  of  the  Cor- 
poration, unless  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  consideration  required  to  be  paid  by  such 
Institution  In  the  future  under  all  such 
existing  agreements  or  understandings  can- 
not exceed  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  0.1  per 
centum  of  the  Institution's  total  assets  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year:  or 

"(C)  Make  any  payment  to  any  affiliate 
under  any  agreement  or  understanding  here- 
inabove referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B) 
where  the  Institution  has  previously  paid 
to  affiliates  during  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period,  pursuant  to  any  such  agree- 
ments or  understandings,  an  amount  aggre- 
gating In  excess  of  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or 
0.1  per  centum  of  the  Institution's  total 
assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  Corporation  shall  grant  approval  un- 
der this  paragraph  (6)  If,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Corporation,  the  terms  of  any  such 
transaction,  agreement,  or  understanding,  or 
any  such  payment  by  such  Institution,  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  its  sav- 
ings account  holders  or  to  the  Insurance  risk 
of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  such  in- 
stitution. 

"(e)  AcQtnsrnoNS. — (1)  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for — 

"(A)  Any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany directly  or  Indirectly,  or  through  one 
or  more  subsidiaries  or  through  one  or  more 
transactions — 

"(1)  To  acquire  the  control  of  an  insured 
or  unlnsiu'ed  institution  or  to  retain  the  con- 
trol of  such  an  institution  acquired  or  re- 
tained in  violation  of  this  section  as  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  In  effect; 

"(11)  To  acquire,  by  the  process  of  merger, 
consolidation,  or  purchase  of  assets,  another 
insured  or  uninsured  institution  or  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company,  or  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  assets  of  any  such  Insti- 
tution or  holding  company: 

"(111)  To  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
or  to  retain  for  more  than  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  any  of 
the  voting  shares  of  an  insured  Institution 
not  a  subsidiary,  or  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  not  a  subsidiary,  or  more 
than  6  per  centum  of  the  voting  shares  of 
any  company  not  a  subsidiary  which  is  en- 
gaged in  any  business  activity  other  than 
those  qjeclfied  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section;  or 

"(Iv)  To  retain,  for  more  than  three  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  con- 
trol of  an  Insured  institution  the  principal 
office  of  which  Is  located  in  a  State  other 
than  the  State  which  such  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  shall  designate,  by  writing 
filed  with  the  Corporation  within  sixty  days 
after  Its  registration  hereunder,  as  the  State 
In  which  the  principal  savings  and  loan  busl- 
of  such  holding  company  Is  conducted; 

"(B)   Any  other  company  directly  or  in- 


directly, or  through  one  or  more  subsidiaries 
or  through  one  or  more  transactions,  to  ac- 
quire or  retain  the  control  of  more  than 
one  Insured  institution. 

"(2)  The  prohibitions  of  subparagraphs 
(A)(i).  (A)  (11),  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
acquisition  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Cori>oration  upon  a  determination  by  it  that 
such  acquisition  is  advisable  to  assist  In 
preventing  the  WMJimencement  or  continu- 
ance of  involuntary  liquidation  of  an  In- 
sured Institution. 

"(3)  Any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, which  is  an  insured  bank  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  may 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, acquire  the  control  of  an  insiired 
Institution  or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company,  pursuant  to  a  pledge  or  hjrpothe- 
cation  to  secure  a  loan,  or  in  connection  with 
the  liquidation  of  a  loan,  but  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  such  company  to  retain 
such  control  for  more  than  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  or  from  the 
date  on  which  such  control  was  acquired, 
whichever  is  later,  except  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  upon  application  by  such  company 
extend  such  one  year  period  from  year  to 
year,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years. 
If  the  Corporation  finds  such  extension  is 
warranted  and  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  puWlc  interest. 

"(f)  DxcLAaATioN  OF  DnnDENO. — Every  sub- 
sidiary Insured  Institution  shall  give  the 
Corporation  not  less  than  thirty  days  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  propwased  declaration  by 
its  directors  of  any  cash  dividend  on  its 
guarantee,  permanent  or  other  nonwithdraw- 
able  stock.  Such  notice  period  shall  com- 
mence to  run  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
notice  by  the  Corporation.  Any  such  divi- 
dend declared  within  such  period,  or  without 
the  giving  of  such  notice  to  the  Corporation, 
shall  be  Invalid  and  shall  confer  no  rights 
or  benefits  u];>on  the  holder  of  any  such 
stock. 

"(g)    HOU>n(a  COMPANY  nroXBTXDNBSS . —  ( 1 ) 

No  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof  shall  Issue,  sell,  renew, 
or  guaranty  any  debt  security  of  such  com- 
pany or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any  debt,  with- 
out the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  Issu- 
ance, sale,  renewal,  or  guaranty  of  any  debt 
security,  or  the  assumption  of  any  debt.  If 
such  security  or  debt  (A)  is  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  mattires  within  nine  months  (ex- 
clusive of  days  of  grace),  after  the  date  of 
issuance,  sale,  renewal,  guaranty,  or  assump- 
tion thereof,  and  (B)  aggregates  (together 
with  all  such  other  securities  or  debt  then 
outstanding  of  a  maturity  of  nine  months 
or  less  (exclusive  of  days  of  grace),  as  to 
which  such  holding  company  or  subsidiary 
is  primarily  or  contingently  liable)  not  more 
than  6  per  centum  of  the  consolidated  net 
worth  of  such  holding  company  or  subsidiary 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion, approve  any  act  or  transaction  not 
exempted  from  the  application  of  paragraph 
(I)  of  this  subsection  if  the  Corporation 
finds  that — 

"(A)  The  proceeds  of  any  such  act  or 
transaction  will  be  used  for  (1)  the  purchase 
of  permanent,  guarantee,  or  other  nonwlth- 
drawable  stock  to  be  Issued  by  a  subsidiary 
Insiired  institution,  or  (11)  the  ptupose  of 
making  a  capital  contribution  to  a  subsidiary 
insured  Institution;  or 

"(B)  Such  act  or  transaction  Is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  refunding,  extending,  ex- 
changing, or  discharging  an  outstanding  debt 
security,  or  for  other  necessary  or  urgent 
corporate  needs,  and  would  not  Impose  an 
unreasonable  or  Imprudent  financial  biirdeo 
on  the  applicant. 
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pmuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Corporation  may  preacribe. 

"(4)  If  a  State  authority  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  having  Juris- 
diction of  any  act  or  transaction  within  the 
scope  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  Inform  the  Corporation,  upon  request 
by  the  Corporation  for  an  opinion  or  other- 
wise, that  State  or  Federal  laws  applicable 
thereto  have  not  been  complied  with,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  approve  such  act  or 
transaction  until  and  unless  the  Corporation 
Is  satisfied  that  such  compliance  has  been 
effected. 

"(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  tena 
'debt  security  Includes  any  note,  draft,  bond, 
debenture,  certificate  of  Indebtedness,  or  any 
other  instrument  commonly  used  as  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness,  or  any  contract  or 
agreement  under  the  terms  of  which  any 
party  becomes,  or  may  become,  primarily  or 
contingently  liable  for  the  payment  of 
money,  either  in  the  present  or  at  a  future 
date. 

"(h)     ADMINISTRATION   AND   ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  It  to  ad- 
minister and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tbli 
section,  and  to  require  compliance  therewith 
and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  make  such  in- 
vestigations as  It  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  thereunder,  are  being  and  have  been 
complied  with  by  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  and  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
hearing,  investigation,  or  any  other  proceed- 
ing under  this  section,  the  Corporation  or  Its 
designated  representatives  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  issue 
Bubpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  to  take 
evidence,  and  to  require  the  production  at 
any  books,  papers,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, or  other  records  which  may  be  rele- 
vsoit  or  material  to  the  hearing.  Inquiry,  or 
proceeding.  The  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  any  such  records  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  In  any  State  or  in  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  at  any  desig- 
nated place  of  hearing.  The  Corporation  may 
apply  for  the  enforcement  of  such  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum  to  the  United 
States  district  court,  or  any  other  court  of 
the  U  ilted  States,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  hearing.  Investigation,  or  pro- 
ceeding is  being  carried  on,  or  where  any 
witness  or  company  subpenaed  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  and  such  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and 
require  compliance  therewith. 

"(3)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Corporation  that  any  person  Is  engaged  or 
has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
thereunder,  the  Corporation  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion apply  to  the  proper  United  States 
district  court,  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for  an  order 
enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an 
order  enforcing  compliance  with  this  section 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder, 
and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  actions,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
an  injunction,  decree,  restraining  order, 
order  of  divestiture  or  other  appropriate 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

"(4)  All  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered  as  nonsd- 
minlstratlve  expenses. 

"(1)  PaoHisnTD  ACTS. — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful f  or— 

"(1)  Any  savings  and  loem  holding  ceo- 
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pany  or  subsidiary  thereof,  or  any  director, 
officer,  employee,  or  person  owning,  control- 
ling, or  holding  with  power  to  vote,  or  hold- 
ing proxies  representing,  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  voting  shares,  of  such  holding 
company  or  subsidiary,  to  bold,  solicit,  or 
exercise  any  proxies  in  respect  at  emy  voting 
rights  in  an  Insiired  institution  which  la  a 
mutual  institution; 

"(2)  Any  director  or  officer  oX  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  or  any  person 
owning,  controlling,  or  holding  with  power 
to  vote,  or  holding  proxies  representing,  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  voting  shares  of 
such  holding  company  (A)  to  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  an  insured  institution  or  another  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  not  a  subsidiary 
of  such  holding  company,  or  (B)  to  acquire 
control,  or  to  retain  control  for  more  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, of  any  Insured  Institution,  not  a 
subsidiary  of  such  holding  company;  or 

"(3)  Any  individual,  except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  serve  or  act 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  trustee  of,  or  become 
a  partner  in,  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  after  having  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust. 

"(J)  PKNAL-nxs, — (1)  Any  company  which 
wilfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  during  which 
the  violation  continues. 

"(2)  Any  individual  who  wilfully  violates 
or  participates  in  a  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  thereunder,  shall  upon  convictlcm 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  mors  thsui  one  year,  or  both, 

"(3)  Every  director,  officer,  partner,  trus- 
tee, agent,  or  employee  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  for  false  entries  In  any  book,  re- 
port, or  statement  cd  such  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  are  applicable  to  offi- 
cers, agents,  and  employees  of  an  institu- 
tion the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Corporation  for  false  entries  In  any 
books,  reports,  or  statements  of  such  insti- 
tution under  section  1006  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(k)  Savino  clacsx. — ^Nothing  eontalned  in 
this  section  shall  be  Interpreted  or  construed 
as  approving  any  act,  action,  or  conduct 
which  is  or  has  been  or  may  b«  In  violation 
of  existing  law,  nor  shall  anything  herein 
contained  constitute  a  defense  to  any  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  pending  or  hereafter  in- 
stituted on  account  of  smy  act,  action,  or 
conduct  in  vloUtlon  of  the  antttnut  laws." 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  is  as  follows: 

S«cnoN-BT-SBcnoN  Analysis  or  Diwrr  Lxo- 
isLATtOK  Da-tsd  Apul  12,  1967,  PROPonKO 
THx  Amendment  or  Section  408  or  the 
National  Hoxtbino  Act 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section 
408  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  UJS.C. 
1730a)  to  provide  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a).  DeflnUUms: — (1)  As  de- 
fined In  the  present  statute,  the  term  "com- 
pany" includes  any  corporation,  business 
trust,  association,  or  similar  organization. 
Under  the  WU,  a  "company"  would  be  de- 
fined as  "any  corporation,  limited  partner- 
ship, trust.  Joint-stock  company,  or  similar 
organization."  This  latter  definition  Is 
deemed  to  be  the  more  realistic  of  the  two 
because  it  encompasses  the  types  of  entitles 
which,  becavue  of  their  unlimited  duration 
or  limited  liability,  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  able  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  savings  and  loan 
uaociations  and  to  engage  in  holding  com- 
pany operations. 
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Oontrol  of  one  Insured  institution  by  any 
company  would  make  that  company  a  "sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company"  under  the 
bill. 

A  "subsidiary"  would  be  defined  as  any 
company  which  is  controlled  by  a  "person" 
(i.e.,  an  Individual  or  a  company)  <»  by  a 
company  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  such  per- 
son. Any  person  which  controls,  Is  con- 
trolled by,  or  is  under  common  control  with, 
an  Insured  institution  would  be  an  "affiliate" 
of  that  institution.  For  example,  if  insured 
Institution  A  and  company  B  were  both  con- 
trolled by  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
C,  which  In  turn  was  a  subsidiary  of  com- 
pany D,  then  B,  C,  and  D  would  be  "affiliates" 
of  A,  and  transactions  between  A  and  B,  C, 
or  D  would  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  on 
transactions  between  subsidiary  Insiired  In- 
stitutions and  "affiliates"  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion  (d)   of  the  bill, 

(2)  The  definition  of  "control"  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  be  more  comprehensive  than 
the  definition  In  the  present  statute.  Un- 
der the  bill,  a  person  would  be  deemed  to 
have  "control"  of  an  insured  institution  or 
of  any  other  company,  if  the  person  directly 
or  Indirectly  or  acting  in  concert  with  one 
or  more  other  persons,  or  through  one  or 
more  subsidiaries,  (A)  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing,  more  than  10%  of  the  voting 
shares  of  such  Insured  institution,  or  con- 
trols in  any  manner  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  such  institution, 
or  (B)  owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power 
to  vote,  or  holds  proxies  representing,  more 
than  25%  of  the  voting  shares  or  rights  of 
such  other  company,  or  controls  In  any  man- 
ner the  election  or  appointment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  or  trustees  of  such 
other  company,  or  is  a  general  partner  In 
or  has  contributed  more  than  25%  of  the 
oapltsJ  of  such  other  company. 

In  sum,  an  insiu'ed  institution  or  other 
company  which  Is  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
subsidiary  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
comptany  would  be  deemed  to  be  indirectly 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  holding  com- 
pany. For  example.  If  company  A  owned, 
controlled,  or  held  with  power  to  vote,  or 
held  proxies  representing,  more  than  25% 
of  the  voting  shares  of  company  B,  or  con- 
trolled in  any  manner  the  election  of  a  noa- 
Jortty  of  the  directors  of  company  B,  and 
the  latter  owned,  controlled,  or  held  with 
power  to  vote,  or  held  proxies  representing, 
more  than  10%  of  the  voting  shares  of  In- 
sured institution  C,  or  If  company  B  con- 
trolled in  any  noanner  the  election  of  the 
majority  of  the  directors  of  Institution  C, 
company  A  would  be  a  holding  company  with 
respeot  to  institution  C,  company  B  wovild 
be  both  a  holding  company  and  a  subsidiary 
of  A,  and  both  A  and  B  would  be  deemed  to 
have  control  of  institution  O. 

Sub9ecticm  (b).  Registration  and  exami- 
nation:— Within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
the  proposed  bill,  or  within  90  days  after  be- 
coming a  savings  and  loan  holding  company, 
whichever  la  later,  each  holding  company 
would  be  required  to  register  with  the  Cor- 
poration and  to  furnish  such  Information 
with  respect  to  its  financial  condition,  own- 
ership, operations,  management,  and  inter- 
company relationships  as  the  Corporation 
may  require. 

In  addition,  each  holding  company  and 
each  subsidiary  thereof  would  be  required  to 
file  periodic  financial  reports  with  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  the  district  in  which  Its  principal  office 
is  located,  and  to  maintain  such  books  and 
records  as  the  Corporation  may  require. 
Moreover,  each  holding  company  and  sub- 
sldisury  thereof  would  be  subject  to  such  ex- 
aminations as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe. 

Subsection  (e) .  Holding  company  activi- 
ties:— ^Thls  subsection  would  restrict  the  na- 
ture of  the  activities  or  business  which  could 


be  conducted  by  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
ftompany.  Specifically,  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit any  holding  company,  or  subeldlarf 
thereof  which  is  not  an  insured  Instltuttoa, 
from — 

( 1 )  Engaging  In  any  activity  or  rendering 
any  service  for  or  In  behalf  of  an  insured  In- 
stitution which.  If  performed  by  the  Institu- 
tion, would  constitute  a  violation  of  law  or 
regulation;  or 

(2)  Commencing,  or  continuing  for  more 
than  2  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
or  for  more  than  180  days  after  becoming  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof  (whichever  is  later) ,  any  bus- 
iness activity  other  than — (A)  furnishing  or 
performing  management  services  for  a  sub- 
sidiary insured  institution,  (B)  conducting 
an  insurance  agency  or  an  escrow  bTislneas, 
(C)  holding  or  managing  or  liquidating  as- 
sets ovmed  by  or  acquired  from  a  subsidiary 
insured  Institution,  (D)  holding  or  managing 
properties  used  or  occupied  by  a  subsidiary 
insured  institution,  or  (E)  furnishing  or  per- 
forming such  other  services  or  engaging  in 
such  other  activities  as  the  Corporation  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  as  being  a  proper 
incident  to  the  operations  of  insured  insti- 
tutions and  not  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  savings  account  holders  therein.  Upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause,  the  Corporation  could 
extend,  from  year  to  year,  the  time  for  com- 
pliance with  the  above-mentioned  provisions 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  5  years,  if  the  Cor- 
poration finds  such  extension  would  not  be 
detrimental   to  the  public   interest. 

In  sum,  subsection  (c)  of  the  bill  would 
make  It  unlawful,  for  example,  for  a  holding 
company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  (1)  to 
solicit  withdrawable  capital  for  its  controlled 
insured  institution  in  any  manner  prohibited 
by  applicable  law  or  regulation  to  such  insti- 
tution, or  (3)  to  commence,  or  continue  for 
mors  than  2  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  any  biislness  or  service  other  than 
those  set  out  in  subsection  (c) ,  or  those  per- 
mitted by  regulation  of  the  Corporation. 

The  provisions  of  sutssection  (c)  would 
not  apply  to  an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  which  became 
a  savings  and  loan  holding  company  by  vir- 
tue of  its  acquisition  of  control  of  an  in- 
sured Institution  or  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  pursuant  to  a  pledge  or  hypoth- 
ecation to  secure  a  loan,  or  in  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  a  loan. 

Subsection  (d).  Prohibited  tranaac- 
tions: — Subsection  (d)  of  the  attached  draft 
is  designed  to  curb  transactions  between  an 
Insured  institution  in  a  holding  company 
chain  and  any  of  its  affiliates.  Accordingly. 
It  would  be  imlawf ul  for  a  contrcdled  Insiured 
InstituUon  to  (1)  Invest  its  funds  in  the 
stock,  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  ob- 
ligations of  any  affiliate,  (2)  accept  the  stock, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
of  any  affiliate  as  collateral  security  for  any 
loan  made  by  the  Inetttutlon.  (8)  purchase 
securities  or  othw  assets  or  obligations  under 
repurchase  agreement  from  any  afilllate,  (4) 
make  any  loan  or  extend  credit  to  any 
affiliate,  except  in  a  transactton  authorised 
by  Bubparagr^h  (A)  of  paragraph  (6)  at 
subsection  (d),  or  to  any  third  party  on  the 
security  of  any  property  acqxilred  from  smy 
affiliate,  or  with  knowledge  that  the  loan 
proceeds  are  to  be  paid  over  to  or  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  tiny  affiliate,  or  (6)  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  or  maintain  comp>ensatlng 
baltmoes  for  any  loan  to  any  affiliate  by  any 
third  party. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  408  contains 
prohibitions  similar  to  those  provided  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (4)  above.  Clause  (6) 
is  designed  to  prohibit  transactions  such  as 
one  involving  the  purchase  of  certificates  of 
deposit  by  a  subsidiary  insured  institution 
\mder  an  arrangement  whereby  such  cer- 
tificates were  to  serve  as  compensating  bal- 
ances for  bank  loans  to  other  subsidiaries 
ot  the  holding  company. 
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Ptmgnph  (6)  of  fubMctlon  (d)  would 
regulate  tranaactlona  whlcli  could  reault  In 
the  UM  ot  inaured  UuUtuUoxu  for  the  b«neflt 
of  Uielr  i>inilfct#ie  througb  devlcea  such  aa 
management  or  servtce  contraota  or  the  pur- 
chaM  (H^  sale  of  aueU.  Thus,  except  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Corporation.  It 
would  be  unlawful  for  any  subsidiary  In- 
fured  Institution — 

(A)  To  engage  in  any  transaction  with  any 
aflUlate  Involving  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease 
of  property  or  assets  In  any  case  where  the 
amount  of  the  consideration  Involved  when 
added  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  con- 
sideration given  or  received  by  such  Institu- 
tion for  all  such  transactions  during  the 
preceding  12  month  period  exceeds  the  lesser 
of  (lOO.OOO  or  0.1%  of  the  Institution's  total 
assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
or 

(B)  To  enter  Into  any  agreement  under 
which  any  affiliate  la  to  (1)  render  manage- 
ment or  advertising  services  for  the  Instltu- 
tloD.  (11)  serve  as  a  consultant,  adviser  or 
agent  for  any  pbase  of  the  operations  of  the 
institution,  or  (111)  render  services  of  any 
other  nature  for  the  institution,  other  than 
those  which  may  be  exempted  by  regulation 
or  order  of  the  Corporation,  unless  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  consideration  required  to 
be  pcdd  by  such  institution  in  the  future  un- 
der all  such  existing  agreements  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  tlOO.OOO  or  0.1%  ot  the 
institution's  total  assets  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  or 

(C)  Make  any  payment  to  any  affiliate  un- 
der any  agreement  referred  to  In  (B)  above 
where  the  Institution  has  previously  paid  to 
affiliates  during  the  preceding  12  month 
period,  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement,  an 
amount  aggregating  in  excess  of  the  lesser  of 
»100,000  or  0.1%  of  the  Institution's  total 
aasets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  exception  from  the  requirement  of 
prior  Corporation  approval  of  those  trans- 
actions and  agreements  where  the  considera- 
tion or  pAymenta  made  thereunder  do  not 
exceed  the  above-mentioned  dollar  llmlte- 
ttons  would,  of  coiirae,  relieve  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  passing  upon  nu- 
merous applications  for  Ite  approval  of  mat- 
ters of  a  routine  nature  or  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  Where  prior  i4>proval  Is  re- 
quired, the  bill  provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  grant  approval  if.  In  Its  opinion, 
the  terms  of  the  transaction  or  agreement, 
or  the  payment  by  the  Institution,  would 
not  be  detzlmental  to  the  Interests  of  Its 
savings  account  holders  or  to  the  insurance 
risk  of  the  Corporattoa  with  respect  to  the 
Instltutloo. 

Subtection  (e).  Acquiait1oiu:—(l)  (A) 
The  bill  would  extend  the  proscription  of  the 
present  statute  against  additional  acquisi- 
tions ot  insured  Institutions  (see  subsection 
(c)  ta  section  408)  by  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
subsidiary  thereof — (1)  to  acquire  control  of 
an  Insured  or  uninsured  Institution,  or  to 
retain  control  of  such  an  Inatltutlon  acqtilred 
or  retained  In  violation  of  section  408  as 
heretofore  or  hereafter  In  effect,  (11)  to  ac- 
quire, by  the  process  of  merger,  consoUda- 
tlon,  or  purchase  of  assete,  another  Insured 
or  uninsured  Institution  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  or  all  or  substentlally 
aU  of  the  assete  of  any  such  Institution  or 
holding  company,  (111)  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  or  to  retain  for  more 
than  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  any  of  the  voting  shares  of  an 
Insured  Institution  or  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company,  not  a  subsidiary  or  more 
than  fi%  of  the  voting  shares  of  any  company 
not  a  subsidiary  which  Is  engaged  in  any 
business  activity  other  than  thoee  specUled 
In  subsection  (c)(3)  of  the  blU,  or  (Iv)  to 
retain  for  more  than  8  yean  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  pr^osed  bill,  control  of  an  in- 
sured Institution  the  principal  office  of  which 
U  located  in  a  steto  oihar  than  the  stete 


which  the  holding  company  shall  designate, 
by  writing  filed  with  the  Corporation,  as  the 
state  In  which  the  principal  tavlnga  f>"1 
local  business  of  such  holding  company  is 
conducted. 

(B)  Any  company  (not  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company)  would  be  prohibited  from 
acquiring  or  retaining  control  of  more  than 
one  Insured  institution.  This  provision  is 
similar  to  subsection  (c)(1)  of  the  present 
section  408  and  Is  designed  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  new  holding  company  systems 
by  the  simultaneous  acquisition  of  control  of 
a  number  of  insured  Institutions. 

(2)  This  paragraph  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  section  103  of  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Supervisory  Act  of  1966,  which 
amended  subeectlon  (c)  of  the  present  sec- 
tion 408.  Thus,  the  prohlbltlona  against  ad- 
ditional acquisitions  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
(I).  (A)(U),  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  would  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
action which  has  been  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration upon  a  determination  by  it  that 
such  acquisition  is  advisable  to  assist  In  pre- 
venting the  commencement  or  continuance 
of  Involuntary  liquidation  of  an  Insured 
Institution. 

(3)  A  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
which  la  an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  could,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e), 
acquire  the  control  of  an  insured  institution 
or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  pur- 
suant to  a  pledge  of  hyjjothecatlon  to  secure 
a  loan,  or  In  connection  with  the  Uquldatlon 
of  a  loan;  but  It  would  be  unlawful  for  any 
such  company  to  retain  such  control  for  more 
than  1  year,  except  that  the  CorporaUon 
could  extend  such  period  from  year  to  year, 
for  not  more  than  6  years,  if  It  found  that 
such  extension  la  warranted  and  would  not 
be  detrimental   to   the   public   Interest. 

Subsection  (/) .  Declaration  of  dividendt:— 
Every  subsidiary  Insured  Institution  would 
be  required  to  give  the  Corporation  30  days 
advance  noUce  of  the  proposed  decIaraUon 
of  any  cash  dividend  on  Ita  guarantee,  per- 
manent, or  other  nonwlthdrawable  stock. 
Any  such  dividend  declared  within  such  30 
day  period,  or  without  the  giving  of  noUce 
to  the  Corporation,  would  be  InvaUd. 

Subsection  (g).  Holding  company  in- 
debtedneu:—{l)  No  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  could  issue,  sell, 
renew,  or  guaranty  any  debt  security  of  such 
company  or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any  debt, 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  would 
not  apply  to  short  term  indebtednees  (pay- 
able on  demand  or  maturing  within  B 
months)  which  aggregates,  together  with  aU 
such  other  short  term  debt  aa  to  which  the 
holding  company  or  subsidiary  Is  primarily 
or  oonUngently  liable,  not  more  than  8% 
of  the  consolidated  net  worth  of  such  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  Corporation  would,  upon  applica- 
tion, approve  any  act  or  tranaactlon  not 
exempted  from  the  ^plication  o*  paragraph 
(1)  If  It  found  that—  t»™«i»pa 

(A)  The  proceeda  would  be  uaed  for  (1) 
the  purchaae  of  permanent,  guarantee,  or 
other  nonwlthdrawable  stock  to  be  Issued 
by  a  subsidiary  Insured  InsUtutlon,  or  (11) 
the  purpose  of  making  a  capital  contrlbutton 
to  such  an  InsUtutlon;  or 

(B)  Such  act  or  transaction  Is  required 
for  the  purposes  of  refunding,  extending,  ex- 
changing, or  discharging  an  outetandlng  debt, 
or  for  other  necessary  or  urgent  corporats 
needs,  and  would  not  impose  an  unreasonable 
or  imprudent  financial  burden  on  the  appU- 
cant. 

(4)  No  act  or  transaction  within  the  scope 
of  this  subsection  would  be  approved  unless 
the  Corporation  Is  satlafled  that  there  has 
been  compliance  with  aU  Stete  or  Federal 
laws  applicable  thereto. 


(6)  This  paragraph  defines  the  term  "debt 
security". 

Subsection  (h).  Administration  and  en. 
forcement:—{l)  The  OorjjoraUon  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  enable  It  to  administer  section  408 
and  to  require  compliance  therewith. 

(2)  The  Corporation  could  make  InvesU- 
gationa  to  determine  whether  the  provlsiona 
of  section  408  and  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  thereunder  are  being  compiled  with 
by  holding  companies  and  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
hearing,  InvesUgaUon.  or  other  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Cca-poration  or  lu 
designated  representetlves  could  Issue  sub- 
penas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  it  could 
require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books  and  records  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion could  apply  to  the  United  SUtes  district 
courts  for  the  enforcement  of  such  subpenas. 

(3)  The  Corporation  would  also  be  au. 
thorlzed  to  apply  to  the  United  States  disi 
trlct  coiarts  for  orders  enjoining  the  com- 
mission of  any  acte  or  practices  In  violation 
of  the  proposed  section  408.  or  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  thereunder,  or  enforcing 
compliance  therewith.  Thus,  for  example 
If  the  Corporation  determined  that  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  or  a  sub- 
sidiary thereof  had  acquired  control  of  an 
Insured  Institution  In  violation  of  the  Act. 
or  was  engaging  In  or  performing  proscribed 
activities  or  services,  the  Corporation  could 
apply  to  the  proper  United  Stetes  district 
court  for  an  appropriate  order  of  divesti- 
ture of  such  control  or  for  an  order  requir- 
ing compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

(4)  AU  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  or  of  the  Corporation  under  sec- 
Uon  408  would  be  considered  as  nonadmln- 
Istrattve  expenses. 

Subsection  (I).  Prohibited  acta:— It  would 
be  unlawful  for  (1)  any  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof,  or  any  director,  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  person  owning,  controlling, 
or  holding  more  than  10%  of  the  voting 
shares  of  such  holding  company  or  subsidi- 
ary, to  hold,  solicit,  or  exercise  any  proxies 
In  respect  of  any  voting  rlghte  in  an  Insured 
mutual  Inatltutlon,  or  (2)  any  director,  offi- 
cer, or  person  owning,  controlling,  or  hold- 
ing more  than  10%  of  the  voUng  shares  of  s 
holding  company  to  (A)  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an 
Inaured  inatltutlon  or  another  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  not  a  subsidiary  of 
such  holding  company,  or  (B)  to  acquire 
control,  or  to  reteln  control  for  more  than 
2  years  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  of  any 
Insured  Institution,  not  a  subsidiary  of  such 
holding  company.  The  above-mentioned 
prohibitions  would  be  consistent  with  other 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  the 
present  stetute,  prohibiting  further  holding 
company  acquisitions  of  Insured  institutions. 

(3)  It  would  also  be  unlawful  for  any  In. 
dividual,  except  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Corporation,  to  serve  or  act  as  a  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  trustee  of.  or  become  a  part- 
ner in,  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany after  having  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  Involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust. 

Subsection  (/).  Penalties:  For  the  wilful 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  proposed 
section  408  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
thereunder,  the  offending  company  or  indi- 
vidual would  be  subject  te  criminal  sanctions 
and,  upon  conviction,  the  company  would  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ll.OOO  for 
each  day  the  violation  continued,  and  the 
Individual  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  1 10.000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Moreover,  every  director,  officer,  partner, 
trustee,  agent,  or  employee  of  a  holding  com- 
pany woxild  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
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(or  false  entries  in  any  book,  report,  or  stete- 
ment  of  such  holding  company  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  ofllcers,  agente,  and  employees  of 
insured  Institutions  for  false  entries  In  any 
books,  reporte,  or  stetemente  of  such  In- 
itltutlon  under  18  U.S.C.  1006.  This  provl- 
tlon  corresponds  to  section  8  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.     See  13  HB.C.  1847. 

Subsection  (k).  Saving  clause;  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  nothing  contained  In  the 
blU  shall  be  construed  aa  approving  any  act 
or  conduct  In  violation  of  law,  or  shall  con- 
itltute  a  defense  to  any  action  involving 
Tlolatlon  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Congressional 
Committees  giving  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posed bin  will,  by  appropriate  provisions 
added  by  the  bill  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  afford  tax  relief  to  savings  and  loan 
boldlng  companiee  and  shareholders  there- 
of comparable  to  that  afforded  to  bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  shareholdera  thereof  by 
section  10  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
See  26  U.S.C.  1101-1103.  The  Board  wUl  oon- 
■ult  with  the  Treasury  Department  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

The  letter  of  transmittal,  presented  by 
llr.  Sparkuan,  1b  aa  follows : 

Fkoebal  Hoif  b  Loam  Bakx  Boako, 

WasMngton,  D.C.,  AprU  14, 1967. 
Tbx  PxBsrozNT  or  tre  Sxnatk. 

Dear  Ma.  Pkesidkkt:  There  la  transmitted 
berewith  a  draft  for  a  bill  to  amend  section 
406  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  aa  amended. 
The  provisions  of  the  draft  are  summarized 
tod  explained  In  an  analyala  which  la  trana- 
mltted  herewith. 

Advice  baa  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of  the 
propoeed  legislation  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  E.  Houn. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1967,"  the  administration's  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

This  bill,  which  In  printed  form  will 
number  ill  pages,  contains  a  complete 
rewrite  of  titles  I  and  n.  the  work  train- 
ing and  community  action  titles  of  the 
present  act.  It  contains  many  new  leg- 
islative proposals;  It  consolidates  and 
revises  many  of  the  amendments  to  the 
original  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  were  adopted  In  1965  and  1966; 
and  It  establishes  In  law  many  guide- 
lines, regulations,  and  requirements  In 
an  effort  to  assure  effective  administra- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs. 

Not  having  had  a  chance  to  study 
these  proposed  amendments  in  any  de- 
tail, and  because  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  Is 
presently  engaged  In  an  Intensive  evalua- 
tion and  examination  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
numerous  and  significant  proposals  con- 
tained In  the  bill. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
well  as  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate win  want  to  study  this  legislation 
carefully.  Aa  chairman  of  the  Poverty 
Subcommittee  I  earnestly  solicit  the 
▼lews  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  as 
the  subcommittee  progresses  In  Its  In- 
•Wiry  Into  the  war  on  poverty. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  together  with  a 
caption  index  to  the  amendments,  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ments, and  a  summary  of  the  basis  and 
the  general  content  of  the  amendments 
be  printed  In  the  Recobd  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill. 
Index,  analysis,  and  summary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd. 

The  bill  (S.  1545)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved charter  for  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  programs,  to  authorize  funds  for 
their  continued  operating,  to  expand 
summer  camp  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1648 
A  blU  to  provide  an  improved  charter  for 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs,  to 
authorize  funds  for  their  continued  oper- 
ation, to  expand  summer  camp  opportuni- 
ties for  disadvantaged  children,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  196T'. 

authokization  ov  afpkopkiations 
Skc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programa  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1984  (othM'  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1B68,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,000,  of  which, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  618  of 
such  Act,  the  amounte  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  thtkil  not  ex- 
ceed $874,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act, 
•1.022,000.000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  n.  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  title  HI,  $70,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  UUe  V,  $16,000,000  for  the 
piupoee  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and  $31,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  Vm. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS   TO   THE  BCO- 

NOMIO  OPPOaTXTNITT  ACT 

JOB  ooaps  AJKXNBiODrrs 

8k.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Pa«t  a — Job  Co«p8 
"btatucxnt  or  pxraposx 

"Sbc.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job 
Corps  for  low-income,  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women,  sete  forth  standards  and 
procedures  for  selecting  Individuals  as  en- 
roUees  In  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  esteb- 
llshment  of  residential  centers  in  which  en- 
roUeee  will  participate  In  Intensive  programs 
of  education,  vocational  training,  work  ex- 
perience, counseling,  and  other  activities, 
and  prescribes  various  other  powers,  duUee, 
and  responslblUUee  Incident  to  the  operation 
and  continuing  development  of  the  Job 
Oorps.  Ite  purpose  is  to  assist  young  per- 
sons who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  un- 
usually Intensive  program,  operated  In  a 
group  setting  distinct  from  their  current  en- 
vironment, to  become  more  responsible,  em- 
ployable, and  productive  dtlBens;  and  to  do 
so  In  a  way  that  contributes,  where  feasible, 
to  the  development  of  National.  Stete,  and 
community  resources,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  techniques  for 
working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can  bs 


widely  utilized  by  pubUc  and  private  Instltu. 
Uons  and  agencies. 

"■STABUBHlODfT  OF  THE  Jtm  OOKTS 

"Sm.  lOS.  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
a  'Job  Corps'. 

"iKniVIDirAIiS  KLIGIBLX  WOU   TOM  JOB  COBPS 

"Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enroUee  in  the 
Job  Corpe.  a  young  man  or  woman  miHt  be 
a  person  who — 

"  ( 1 )  la  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment; 

"(2)  Is  a  low-Income  Individual  or  member 
of  a  low-Income  family  who  requlree  addi- 
tional education,  training,  or  Intensive  coun- 
seling and  related  asslstence  In  order  to  se- 
cure and  hold  meaningful  employment,  par- 
ticipate successfully  In  regular  schoolwork, 
qualify  for  other  training  programs  sulteble 
to  his  needs  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces  requlre- 
mente; 

"(8)  Is  currently  living  In  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  bomellfe  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his 
prospecte  for  svKcessfm  participation  in  any 
other  program  providing  needed  training, 
education,  or  asslstence; 

"(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screen- 
ing as  provided  for  In  sections  104  and  105. 
to  have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspira- 
tions needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  fuU 
benefit  of  the  program  authorized  In  this 
part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  dlscipUne  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  Involves; 

"(6)  meete  such  other  standards  for  en- 
rollment aa  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
agrees  to  comply  with  all  appUcable  Job  Cori>s 
rules  and  regulations. 

"SCWOCKINO    AND    SXLXCTION    OV    APf>UCAIfT8 

OKNKBAI,    PBOVISIOir 

"Sbc.  104.  (a)  The  DlrectOT  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selection 
of  appUcante  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules  shaU  be 
Implemented  through  arrangemente  which 
make  use  of  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  organizations  such  as  community 
action  agencies,  public  employment  offices, 
professional  groups,  and  labor  organizations. 
The  rules  shall  estebllsh  specific  stendards 
and  procedures  for  conducting  screening  and 
selection  activities;  shall  encourage  recruit- 
ment through  agencies  and  Individuals  hav- 
ing contact  with  youths  over  subetantlal  pe- 
riods of  time  and  able,  acccMxllngly,  to  offer 
reliable  Information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problema;  and  shaU  provide  for  necessary 
consultetlon  with  other  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. Including  courts,  probation  and 
parole  offices,  law  enforcement  authorities, 
schools,  welfare  agencies,  and  medical  agen- 
cies, and  advisers.  They  shall  also  provide 
for — 

"(1)  an  Interview  with  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needa  can  best  be  met  through 
the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative  program  In 
his  home  community: 

"(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  per- 
tinent date  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  tntereete  for  evaluation  In  determining 
his  ellglbUlty  and  potential  assignment;  and 

"(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  Job  Corpe  program  and 
making  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him 
as  an  eiux>llee  In  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

"(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  sys- 
tenuitlc  Inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and.  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  his  age,  dtlsenshlp,  aehool 
and  draft  stettu,  health,  employablUty,  past 
behavior.  famUy  Income,  environment,  and 
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other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
niB  ellglbUtty. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  Individual  or  organization  solely  as 
oompcjuatton  ror  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  ol  candidates  for  enrollment  In  the 
Job  Corps. 

"acxMXNTsa  and  ssLxcnoif — sfbciai. 

UMITATIONB 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  No  Individual  ahaU  be 
selected  as  an  enrollee  unless  It  Is  determined 
that  he  can  participate  succesaXully  In  group 
situations  and  activities  with  other  enrollees, 
that  he  Is  not  likely  to  engage  In  actions  or 
behavior  that  would  prevent  other  enrollees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
be  Incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relation- 
ships between  emy  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surroimdlng  communities, 
and  that  be  manifests  a  basic  understanding 
of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  subject 
and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  An  individual  shall  be  con- 
aldered  not  to  meet  these  requirements  If  he 
has  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior 
against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  de- 
linquent acts,  narcotics  addiction  or  other 
major  behavioral  at>erratlons.  The  rules  or 
regulations  issued  by  the  Director  under  this 
section  shall  specify,  in  detail,  the  actions 
or  attributes  which  shall  preclude  selection, 
and  those  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  agencies  authorized  to  screen 
or  select  persons  for  enrollment.  The  Direc- 
tor may  authorize  screening  and  selection 
agencies  to  refer  to  him  cases  where,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  individual  Is 
not  subject  to  specific  dlsqualificaton  set 
forth  In  those  rules  or  regulations,  they  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  accepted;  and  cases  where,  not- 
withstanding a  specific  disqualification,  they 
believe  there  may  be  unusual  circumstances 
warrantmg  an  exception  to  permit  selection. 
Exceptions,  however,  shall  be  granted  by  the 
Director  only  where  he  determines  that  selec- 
tion would  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
standards  relating  to  the  Interests  of  other 
enrollees,  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
satisfactory  community  relations,  as  set 
forth  in  this  section. 

"(b)  An  Individual  who  otherwise  quaUfles 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  Is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if  his 
release  from  the  Immediate  supervision  of 
the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  Is 
mutually  satisfactory  to  those  offlclals  and 
the  Director  and  does  not  violate  applicable 
laws  or  regulations,  and  If  the  Director  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  sui>ervlslon  of  the 
individual  and  all  reports  to  State  or  other 
authorities  that  may  b«  necessary  to  comply 
with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require- 
ments. 

"(c)  "me  Director  shall  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  criteria  and  procedures 
established  under  this  part  for  the  screen- 
ing and  selection  of  Job  Corps  applicants 
both  with  respect  to  their  adequacy  and  the 
effectlvenees  with  which  they  are  applied,  and 
he  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  all  agencies  which  are 
assigned  screening  and  selection  functions 
comply  fully  with  those  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures. 

"zmoLLMEirr  and  assigkmknt 
"Sec.  106.  (a)   No  individual  may  tie  en- 
rolled In  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize 
In  special  cases. 

"(b)  Enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  Individual  of  obligations 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.). 

"(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  In  section 
608(3)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and  subscribe 
to  an  oath  or  affllnnatlon  In  the  following 
form:  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  afflrm)  that 
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I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  <rf  America  and  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.'  The  provisions  of  section  1001  ol 
UUe  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

"fd)  Each  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
center  appropriate  to  his  needs,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director,  which  (taking  Into 
acoount  current  vacancies  and  requirements 
for  the  efficient  program  operation)  is  closest 
to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee. 

"(e)  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centiun  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers,  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 107.  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  Is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage- 
ment of  public  national  resources  or  recrea- 
tional areas  and  is  performed  under  the 
direction  of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
reeponslble  for  those  functions. 

"JOB   COKPS   CKNTXaS 

"Btc.  107.  The  Director  may  make  agree- 
ments with  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies, 
or  private  organizations  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers. 
These  centers  shaU  be  primarily  residential 
in  character  and  shaU  be  designated  and  op- 
erated so  as  to  provide  enrollees.  In  a  well- 
supervlsed  setting,  with  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience  (either  in  direct 
program  activities  or  through  arrangements 
with  employers) ,  counseling  and  other  serv- 
ices appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers 
ahall  Include  conservation  centers  to  be  lo- 
cated primarily  In  rural  areas  and  to  provide. 
In  addition  to  other  training  and  assistance! 
programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon 
activities  to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage 
public  natural  resources  or  public  recrea- 
tional areas  or  to  assist  In  developing  com- 
munity projects  in  the  public  interest.  They 
shall  also  mclude  men's  training  centers  to 
be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and 
to  provide  activities  which  shall  Include 
training  and  other  services  appropriate  for 
enrollees  who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
successfully  In  training  for  specific  types  of 
aklUed  or  semiskilled  employment:  and 
women's  training  centers,  to  be  located  in 
either  urban  or  rural  areas,  and  which  shall 
provide  education,  training,  and  other  ac- 
tlvlUee  appropriate  to  the  special  needs  and 
potentialities  of  young  women. 

"ntOGfiAM    ACTIVmES 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  Center  shall 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with  an 
intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  supervised 
program  of  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  planned  avocatlonal  and 
recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilitation 
and  development,  and  counseling.  To  the 
fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  program 
for  each  enrollee  shall  Include  activities  de- 
signed to  assist  him  In  choosing  realistic 
career  goaU.  coping  with  problems  he  may 
encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in  ad- 
Justing  to  a  new  community,  and  planning 
and  managing  his  dally  affairs  in  a  manner 
that  will  best  contribute  to  long-term  up- 
ward mobility,  and  shall  aggregate  at  least 
sixty  hours  a  week.  Center  programs  shall 
Include  required  participation  in  center 
maintenance  support  and  related  work  activ- 
ity as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  In  in- 
creasing their  sense  of  contribution,  reepon- 
slblUty,  and  dlsclpUne. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Direc- 
tor may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
cational Institutions,  or  technical  Institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  Institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  In  cost  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  In  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

"(c)  Arrangements  for  educaUon  shall,  to 
tta«  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 


qualified  eimilleea  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduaUon  from  high 
school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  conc^ 
rence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to  be 
Issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisractorlly 
completed  their  services  In  the  Job  Corps  and 
which  will  reflect  the  enrollee's  level  ol  edu- 
cational attainment. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi- 
ence programs  or  activities  do  not  dlspiacs 
presently  employed  workers  or  Impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  work-experience  programs 
In  the  conmiunlty. 

"AU.OWANCX   AND    SUFPOKT 

"&0.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
enrollees  with  such  personal  travel  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence, 
tranaportaUon,  equipment,  clothing,  recrea^ 
tlonal  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  approprute  to  their  need*. 
Personal  allowances  shall  be  established  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  »50  pef  month,  except 
In  unusual  circumstances  as  determined  by 
the  Director;  shall  be  graduated  up  to  the 
maximum  so  as  to  encourage  achievement 
and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the  fundi 
so  provided;  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion In  appropriate  cases  as  a  disciplinary 
measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable,  enrollesi 
ahall  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to 
costa  associated  with  their  individual  comfort 
and  enjoyment  from  their  personal  allow- 
ances. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en- 
roUees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  coeti 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  hat 
not  completed  at  least  six  months  service 
In  the  Job  Corps. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  for- 
mer enrollee.  upon  termination,  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  160 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
in  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however, 
unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program  st 
least  ninety  days,  except  In  unusual  circum- 
stances as  determined  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of 
bla  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  finan- 
cial obligations  mcurred  by  that  enroUee; 
and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regu- 
lations, reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee'i 
readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty  for  mls- 
oonduot  during  participation  In  the  Job 
Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee's  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6682  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  re- 
adjustment allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $26  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or 
child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  relative 
who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en- 
rollee, and  any  sum  so  paid  ahall  be  supple- 
mented by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Director. 

"STANDARDS  OF  CONDtTCT 

"Sbc.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced,  in 
the  case  of  violations  committed  by  en- 
rollees, dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  trans- 
fers to  other  locations  shall  be  made  In  every 
instance  where  it  Is  deteroUned  that  reten- 
tion In  the  Corps,  or  In  the  particular  Job 
Corps  center,  will  Jeopardize  the  enforcement 
ot  such  standards  of  conduct  and  deport- 
ment or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
enrollees. 

"(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
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and  disciplinary  conditions  In  the  Job  Corps, 
ttte  Individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers 
tjitiU  be  given  full  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from 
the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal 
procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided 
under  regulations  set  by  the  Director. 

"COMMUKITT  PASnCIPATIOir 

"Sec.  1X1.  The  Director  shall  encourage 
snd  Shan  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  communities.  These  activities 
shall  include  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nity advisory  councils  to  provide  a  mech- 
anism for  Joint  discussion  of  common  prob- 
lems and  for  planning  programs  of  mutual 
interest.  Youth  participation  In  advisory 
council  affairs  shall  be  encouraged  and  where 
feasible  separate  youth  councils  may  be  es- 
tablished, to  be  composed  of  representative 
enrollees  and  representative  young  people 
from  the  communities.  The  Director  shall 
establish  necessary  rules  and  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  each  center  Is  operated 
In  a  maimer  consistent  with  this  section 
with  a  view  to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible, 
objectives  which  shall  Include:  (1)  giving 
community  offlclals  appropriate  advance  no- 
tice of  changes  In  center  rules,  procedures, 
or  activities  that  may  affect  or  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  community;  (2)  affording  the 
community  a  meaningful  voice  In  center  af- 
fairs of  direct  concern  to  It,  Including  pol- 
icies governing  the  Issuance  and  terms  of 
passes  to  enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  offl- 
clsls  with  fuU  and  rapid  access  to  relevant 
community  groufw  and  agencies,  including 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  agencies  which 
work  with  young  people  in  the  community; 
(4)  encouraging  the  fullest  practicable  par- 
ticipation of  enrollees  In  programs  or  projecta 
iot  community  Improvement  or  betterment, 
with  adequate  advance  consultation  with 
business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  In- 
terested community  groups  and  organiza- 
tions; (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic, 
or  similar  eventa  in  which  enrollees  and  local 
residents  may  participate  together;  (6)  pro- 
viding community  residents  with  opportuni- 
ties to  work  with  enrollees  directly,  as  part- 
time  Instructors,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either 
in  the  center  or  In  the  community;  (7)  de- 
veloping, where  feasible.  Job  or  career  oppor- 
tunities for  enrollees  In  the  community;  and 
(8)  promoting  interchanges  of  Information 
and  techniques  among,  and  cooperative  proj- 
ects Involving,  the  center  and  community 
schools,  educational  institutions,  and  agen- 
cies serving  young  people. 

"placement  and  roLLowrmonoH 

"Sec  112.  The  Director  shall  provide  or 
arrange  for  necessary  services  to  assist  en- 
rollees to  secure  suitable  employment  or  fur- 
ther training  opportunities,  to  return  to 
school  or  pursue  their  education,  or  under- 
take some  other  activity  having  a  career  po- 
tential. To  the  extent  feasible,  placement 
services  shall  be  undertaken  through  or  In 
cooperation  with  agencies  or  organizations. 
Including  the  public  employment  service, 
which  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide  en- 
rollees with  resMonable  followthrough  neces- 
sary- or  appropriate  to  aid  them  In  making  a 
satisfactory  initial  adjustment  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  those  enrollees  who  in  the 
course  of  completing  their  enrollment  In  a 
satliifactory  manner  have  demonstrated  the 
motivation  to  overcome  special  handicaps,  or 
who  face  unusual  adjustment  problems,  as  In 
»  new  community. 

"evaluation;     expehimental    and    develop- 
mental PROJECTS 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  ahall  provide 
tor  the  careful  and  systematio  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  with  a  view  to 
loeasuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  providing  information  needed  to 
"•sess  the  effectiveness  of  program  proce- 
dures, policies,   and   methods  of  operation. 


In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and 
offlclals  in  order  to  compare  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those 
used  In  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  secure,  through  employers,  schools,  or 
other  Government  and  private  agencies  spe- 
cific Information  concerning  the  residence  of 
former  enrollees,  their  employment  status, 
oompensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to 
community  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  similar  information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  itrtervals  fol- 
lowing their  completion  of  the  Job  Oorpe 
program. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make 
granta  or  contracts  for  experimental,  re- 
search, or  demonstration  projects  directed  to 
developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  conam unity 
life  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  pe- 
riod of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans- 
portation and  support  costs,  or  ql  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  ana  effective- 
ness In  the  program  authorized  under  this 
part.  These  projecta  shall  Include  one  or 
more  projects  providing  youths  with  educa- 
tion, training,  and  other  supportive  services 
on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresiden- 
tial basis.  Projecta  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  consul- 
tation with  other  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies conducting  similar  or  related  programs 
or  projecta.  They  may  be  undertaken  Jointly 
with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Including  programs  under  part  B  of 
this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  available  for 
activities  under  those  programs  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  con- 
cerned, be  available  to  projecta  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  they  Include  the  same 
or  substantially  similar  activities.  The  Di- 
rector may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title 
which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elementa  of  projecta  under  this  sub- 
section essential  to  a  determination  of  their 
feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either 
In  his  annual  report  or  a  separate  annual 
document,  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  actions  taken  under  this  section. 
Including  a  full  description  of  progress  made 
In  connection  with  combined  residential  and 
nonresidential  projecta. 

"advbobt  boards  and  commtttees 

"Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  tise  of 
advisory  committees  or  bocu-ds  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Oorpe, 
and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  when- 
ever he  deems  that  the  availability  of  out- 
side advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis 
would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in  identify- 
ing and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning 
program  or  center  development,  or  In 
streng^thening  relationships  between  the 
Job  Corps  and  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
groups  engaged  In  related  activities.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  be  considered  as 
limiting  the  functions  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 605  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any 
matter  or  question  Involving  the  Job  Corps; 
but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  establishment 
through  or  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  one  or  more  boards  or 
committees   vmder   this   section. 

"PABTlCn>ATION    OT   THE    STATES 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  nec- 
essary action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par- 
ticipation of  States  In  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, including,  but  not  limited  to,  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  ap- 
plicable State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meanlngfvU  work  experience  and  other  activ- 
ities for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  progranoa. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  enter  Into  agree- 
menta  with  States  to  assist  In  the  operation 
or    administration    of    State-operated    pro- 


grams Which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions, pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or 
administrative  ooeta  of  such  programs. 

"(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  ottier  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  80  days  of  such 
submission. 

"application  op  provisions  op  federal  law 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  In  the  following  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection,  enrollees  In  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ- 
ing those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  at 
compensation,  leave,  xmemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee   beneflta: 

"  ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
U  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401 
et  seq.),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  any  service  per. 
formed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  performed  In  the  employ 
of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap, 
ter  81  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  em- 
ployees for  work  Injuries),  enrollees  shall 
be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'employee'  as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions 
of  that  subchapter  shall  apply  except  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  term  'performance  of  duty'  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
abeent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  In  an  activity  (In- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author- 
ized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Job  Corps; 

"(B)  In  computing  compensation  beneflta 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
exu-ollees:  and 

"(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall 
not  begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Injured  enrollee  Is 
terminated. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  In  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  Government. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
virlth  Federal  funds  In  the  course  of  the  op- 
eration of  any  conservation  or  tradnlng  cen- 
ter shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

"political  dibcrimtnation  and  political 
AcriviTi 

"Sec.  118. (a)  No  offlcer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  politi- 
cal affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  ap- 
plicant for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All  dis- 
closures concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
Ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  In 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  or  In  favor  of  any  en- 
rollee In  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for  en- 
rollment in  the  Corps  because  of  his  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  spe- 
cifically authorised  or  required  by  law. 

"(b)  No  offlcer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of 
the  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  In  polltl- 
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oal  maaagement  or  In  political  campaigns, 
except  aa  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  en- 
roUee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  Influ- 
ence lor  the  purpose  ot  Interfering  with  an 
election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All 
such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote 
aa  they  may  choose  and  to  express.  In  their 
private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  po- 
litical subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer, 
employee,  enroUee.  or  Federal  employee  who 
solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from 
members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  In  violation 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

"(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  It  la 
not  cognisable  under  section  267a  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle 
It  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  9500. 

"(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di- 
rector for  the  support  of  the  Corpe  shall  not 
be  counted  In  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
In  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

"SFKCIAI.   UMTTATIONS 

"Sic.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use 
any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  tar  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1968, 
In  a  manner  that  will  increase  above  forty- 
five  thousand  the  enroUee  capacity  of  Job 
Corps  centers. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  on  or  before  June  30, 
1988,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  In  residence  and  receiving  training, 
at  least  26  per  centimi  shall  be  women. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  di- 
rect operating  costs  of  Job  Corpe  centers 
which  have  been  In  operation  for  more  than 
nine  months  do  not  exceed  97,300  per  en- 
roUee. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  ClvU 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  tat 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en- 
roUee concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Director  with  Bp>eclfic  Instructions  as  to  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  ac- 
tions." 

woKK  Am  tbahtino  pbogkams 

Sac.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con- 
soUdated  as  a  new  part  B  of  such  title  and 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"PABT    B WO«K    AND    TaAINING    Foa    TouTH 

AND  Adults 

"STATXMXNT    or   PtTBPOSK 

"Sbc.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  useful  work-experience  and  work- 
training  opportunities,  together  with  related 
services  and  afslstance,  that  will  assist  low- 
Income  youths  to  continue  or  resume  their 
education,  and  to  help  unemployed,  under- 
employed, or  other  low-Income  and  severely 
disadvantaged  persons,  both  young  and 
adult,  to  obtain  and  bold  regular  competitive 
employment,  with  maximum  opportunities 
for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs 
which  resiMnd  to  local  needs  and  problems. 
Including  programs  using  both  public  and 
private  resources  to  overcome  the  complex 
problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
In  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  un- 
employment, underen>ployment,  and  low  In- 
come. 

"NKICHBORBOOD    TOtTTH    OOBFS 

"Sbc.  121.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for — 

"(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
Income    famUles    who    are    In    the    ninth 


through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of 
an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  In 
such  grades)  and  who  are  In  need  of  the 
earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  main- 
tain attendance  In  school;  and 

"(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  In- 
dividuals (aged  sixteen  through  twenty -one 
years  at  the  time  of  enroUment)  with  useful 
work  experience  and  on-the-job  training, 
combined  where  needed  with  educational 
and  training  assistance,  Including  basic  Ut- 
eracy  and  occupational  training,  designed  to 
asolst  those  Individuals  to  develop  their 
maximum  occupational  potential. 

"COMMTJNIrT   nCPLOTlCXNT   AMD   TKAimlla 
PXOGXAMS 

"Sxc.  122.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  community  employ- 
ment and  training  projects.  These  projects 
shall  provide  work  experience,  on-the-job, 
or  work  training  for  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, or  low-income  persons  (including 
projects  Involving  both  adults  and  youths 
age  sixteen  or  over) .  They  shall  be  designed 
to  assist  participants  to  secure  or  qualifying 
for — 

"(1)  permanent,  meaningful  employment 
without  further  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(2)  wherever  possible,  entry-level  Jobs  In- 
volving the  use  or  acquisition  of  skills  needed 
for  subprofeaslonal  or  other  career  oppor- 
tunities offering  promise  of  regular  or  con- 
tinued advancement. 

"(b)  Where  feasible  and  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (a),  projects 
under  this  section  shaU  be  designed  so  that 
participants  acquire  work  skills  or  experience 
in  activities  that  Involve,  or  wUl  lead  to 
permanent  employment  In,  fields  where 
there  are  critical  or  uiunet  community  needs. 
These  fields  may  Include,  without  Umltetlon, 
the  management,  conservation,  or  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources,  recreational 
areas,  public  parks,  highways,  or  other 
lands;  neighborhood  redevelopment;  the 
provision  of  health,  education,  welfare,  or 
pubUc  safety  services;  or  other  activities 
directed  to  bettering  or  beautifying  a  com- 
munity or  area  or  improving  Its  physical, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition. 

"(c)  Projects  under  this  section  shall  In- 
clude related  supportive  services.  Including 
basic  education,  occupational  training, 
health  services,  and  special  counseling,  as 
needed  to  assist  participants  to  attain  the 
objectives  described  In  subsection   (a). 

"(d)  In  determining  whether.  In  what 
amount  and  on  what  conditions,  to  assist 
projects  or  parts  of  projects  otherwise  eli- 
gible under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consider — 

"(1)  In  aU  cases,  the  degree  to  which 
efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  assurances 
of  regular  employment  at  the  earliest  fea- 
sible time,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
project  has  been  developed  and  realistically 
structured  so  as  to  take  account  of  the  de- 
sires, needs,  and  capablUties  of  participants; 
"(2)  In  the  case  of  projects  or  parts  of 
projects  Involving  activities  related  to  physl- 
cai  Improvements,  whether  the  Improve- 
ments wUl  be  substantially  iised  by  the  low- 
income  persons  and  families  or  wUl  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in 
areas  or  neighborhoods  having  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  persons  and  families; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  projects  or  parts  of 
projects  Involving  the  development  of  entry- 
level  employment  opportunities,  the  extent 
to  which  the  proposed  activities  will  not 
only  benefit  thoee  directly  participating  but 
will  also  contribute  or  give  promise  of  con- 
tributing to  the  broader  adoption  of  new 
methods  of  structuring  Jobs  or  providing 
Job  ladder  opportunities,  the  development 
and  recognition  of  new  types  of  careers  for 
low-Income  and  disadvantaged  persons,  or 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  In  the 
community  to  employment  and  advance- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  persons. 


"BFMCIAL  XmBAM  nCPLOTICXNT  IMPACT  PSOOSaHs 

"Sxc.  133.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
neoaasary  financial  assistance,  as  provided 
In  this  section,  to  meet  costs  of  developiQa 
planning,  and  carrying  out  projects  which 
are  designed  to  assist  In  meeting  some  ot 
the  critical  problems  facing  urban  areas, 
and  to  stimulate  the  fuller  and  more  eOee- 
tlve  use  of  the  resources  which  are  or  can 
be  made  avaUable  In  those  areas  to  permit 
a  substantial  Increase  In  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  disadvantaged. 
"(b)  Projecu  under  this  section  must— 
"(1)  be  carried  on  in  an  urban  area  or 
neighborhood  (defined  without  regard  to  po- 
Utlcal  or  other  subdivision  boundaries)  hav- 
ing especlaUy  large  concentrations  of  unem- 
ployed, underemployed,  or  low-Income  In- 
dividuals, or  be  prlmarUy  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  such  Individuals  residing  In 
such  areas; 

"  (2)  be  supported  by  specific  conMnitmenu 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  public  and  pri- 
vate employers  in  the  conununlty,  including 
assurances  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  permanent  employment  opportuni- 
ties have  been  or  wUl  be  developed  that  are 
conunensurate  with  the  size,  scope,  schedule. 
aiul  objectives  of  the  program. 

"(3)  provide  for  the  maximum  feasible  UM 
of  resources  luider  other  programs  relating 
to  the  training  of  Individuals  to  Improve  or 
restore  their  employabUlty,  Including  com- 
mitments of  specific  training  opportunities 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962; 

"(4)  be  appropriately  focused  to  awure 
that  work  and  training  opportunities  are  ex- 
tended, so  far  as  possible,  to  the  most  severe- 
ly disadvantaged  individuals  who  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  given  the  other  servicsi 
or  support  available,  to  benefit  from  sueli 
training; 

"  ( 5 )  Include  or  provide  for  expanded ,  more 
Intensive,  or  Improved  supportive  services 
not  generally  available,  including  day  care 
for  chUdren,  transportation,  job  orientation, 
health  services,  and  intensive  and  continu- 
ing oounsellng.  both  before  and  after  job 
placement,  as  necessary  to  assist  partici- 
pants to  develop  necessary  Job  attitudes  and 
the  capablUty  to  secure,  bold,  and  advanos 
In  regular  competitive  employment: 

"(6)  comply  with  other  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams are  realistlcaUy  structured  to  take 
account  of  the  desires,  needs  and  capablUtiei 
of  participants;  are  directed  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  specific,  measurable  goals  and  sub- 
ject to  adequate  provisions  for  continuing 
local  evaluation;  are  supported  by  assurancsi 
of  needed  cooperation  from  all  relevant  State 
or  local  goveriunental  and  private  agencies: 
and  wUl  otherwise  be  administered  and  car- 
ried on  In  an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  necessary  costs  of  de- 
veloping or  planning  projects,  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
meet — 

"(1)  costs  of  Initiating  or  expanding  proj- 
ecU  or  actlvlUes  which  are  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  other  sections  of  thl* 
part; 
"(2)  costs  of  expanding  projecta  or  activi- 
ties under  other  programs  related  to  the 
training  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
Improving  or  restoring  empIoyabiUty: 

"(3)  costs  0*  providing  reqiUred  support- 
ive services  not  otherwise  available;  and 

"(4)  such  other  costs  of  adminlstertng, 
coordinating,  or  evaluating  projecta,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  necessary  related  equip- 
ment or  faculties,  as  may  be  specifically  au- 
thorized in  regulations  of  the  Director. 

"COOKDINATION 

"Sec.  124.  Prograou  under  this  part  shaU 
be  carried  on  with  appropriate  assistance 
from  other  Federal  agencies  having  related 
responsibilities  and  shall  be  coordinated  wltb 
other  local  and  community  programs,  inclnd- 
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Ine  maximum  coordination  with  conunmlty 
action  programs.  They  shaU  Include  nccee- 
gary  arrangemente  to  beet  assnre  that  Indi- 
viduals are  recruited,  referred,  and  provided 
with  training,  work  experience,  and  other  as- 
sistance m  the  manner  that  most  accurat«ly 
reflects  each  person's  capacity  to  benefit 
from  several  programs  authorized  under  this 
title  and  from  other  programs  available  to 
him  which  provide  services  designed  to  en- 
hance or  restore  employabUlty. 

"FXOOBAM  PAXTICIPANTS:    APFUEATION   OF 
FKDXXAL  LAWS 

"Sic.  138.  (a)  Participants  In  programs  un- 
der this  part  must  be  Individuals  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States. 
For  purposes  of  determining  eUgiblUty  for 
participation  In  programs  under  this  part, 
any  individual  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  from 
s  low-income  family  If  the  family  receives 
cash  welfare  payments. 

-(b)  ParUclpanU  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  sbaU  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  oompenaatlon,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment  benefits. 
"CKNxaAi.  coNorrxoNS  roa  pboobam  appxovai, 

"Src.  126,  The  Director  shaU  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  part  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
that— 

"(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projecta  Involving  poUtlcal  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  faculty  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

"(2)  the  program  wUl  not  raeult  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracta  for  services,  or  resiilt  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  In 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed; 

"(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  t4me  spent  In 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  Ught  of  such  factors 
u  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant; 

"(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Indlvldtial  partlclpanta. 

"EQTrrTABI.K  DISTalBUTlON  OF  ASSISTAMCX 

"Sbc.  127.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  sections  121 
and  123  among  the  States.  In  developing 
thoee  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  ratloe  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  family  Income  levels. 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  the  Director  shaU 
reserve  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123;  but  not 
more  than  12  V^  per  centum  of  the  funds  so 
reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
within  any  one  State. 

"TECHNICAL   ASSI3TANCX   AND   TRAININO 

"Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly, through  contracta  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangementa)  such  technical  assist- 
ance or  training  for  personnel  aa  he  deter- 
mines is  necessary  to  assist  in  the  initiation 
or  effective  operation  of  programs  under  tbla 
part.  He  shaU,  in  exercising  this  authority, 
give  special  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
rural  areas,  with  a  view  to  simplifying  pro- 
cedures and  other  technical  requlrementa 
wherever  feasible;  developing  model  pro- 
grams or  projecta;  assisting  rural  areas  to 
lecure  or  better  use  resources  under  other 
programs  relating  to  Increasing  or  restoring 
employabUlty  uid  to  combine  thoee  with 
projecta  or  programs  under  this  part;  and 


generally  assisting  agencies  In  rural  areas  to 
develop  and  carry  on  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams consistent  with  local  conditions. 

"UMITATXONS    OF    TEDXMJtJ.   AS8XSTANCX 

"Sic.  129.  (a)  Federal  flnandal  aaatstance 
to  any  program  or  activity  canted  out  pur- 
suant to  sections  121,  123,  and  133  at  this 
part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  program  or  activity,  including 
costa  of  administration.  The  Director  may, 
however,  approve  assistance  In  excess  of  that 
percentage  If  he  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  this  Is  neces- 
sary In  furtherance  c€  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  inay  be  in 
cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  Ificludlng 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
aervlces. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  on-the-job  training 
projects  with  other  than  pubUc  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  the  Director  may 
authorize  or  enter  Into  agreementa  to  pay 
reasonable  training  oosta,  but  not  wages  paid 
to  partlclpanta  for  services  performed. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  aasure  that  programs  under  this  part 
are  carried  on  subject  to  adequate  Internal 
controls,  accounting  requlremeneta,  and 
rules  governing  personnel  standards  and  pol- 
icies as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
promote  efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of 
funds. 

"(d)  Financial  assistance  under  this  part 
ShaU  be  extended  only  to  projecta  which  are 
sponsored  by  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  The  Director  may,  however,  con- 
tract In  special  cases  for  the  carrying  out  of 
projecta  or  parts  of  projecta  by  other  private 
organizations  where  he  finds  such  a  contract 
to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and 
economy  and  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part. 

"■VALUATION 

"Sic.  130.  The  Director  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs 
under  this  title,  including  their  effectiveneess 
In  achieving  stated  goals  and  their  impact 
on  other  related  programs.  He  may,  for  this 
purpose,  contract  for  Independent  evalua- 
tions of  thoee  programs  or  Individual 
projecta." 

OOMlCtmiTT  ACnON  A1CXNDKXMT8 

Sic.  103.  Title  U  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••TITLE  n— URBAN  AMD  RURAL  OGtOSV- 
NTTT  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

"btathcimt  of  fitxposi 

"Sbc.  301.  This  title  provides  for  commu- 
nity action  agencies  and  programs,  pre- 
scribes the  structure  and  describes  the  func- 
tions of  community  action  agencies,  and  au- 
thorizes financial  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  and  related  projecta  and 
activities.  Ita  basic  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
a  better  focusing  of  aU  available  local,  State, 
private,  and  Federal  resources  upon  the  goal 
of  enabUng  low-income  famUles.  and  low- 
income  Individuals  of  all  ages.  In  rural  and 
urban  areas,  to  attain  the  sklUs,  knowledge, 
and  motivations  and  secure  the  opportuni- 
ties needed  for  them  to  become  fuUy  self- 
sufficient.  Ita  specific  purposes  are  to  pro- 
mote, as  methods  of  achieving  a  better 
focusing  of  resomrces  on  the  goal  of  Individ- 
ual and  famUy  self-sufficiency — 

"(1)  the  strengthening  of  community  ca- 
pabUltles  for  planning  and  coordinating  fed- 
eral.  State,  and  other  assistance  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this 
assistance  through  the  efforta  of  local  offi- 
cials, organizations  and  Interested  and  af- 
fected citizens  can  be  made  more  respon- 
sible to  local  needs  and  conditions; 

"(3)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of 
services  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so 
that  these  services  may  be  made  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  In  helping  families  and  In- 


dividuals to  oreroome  partteular  problemB  In 
a  way  that  takes  aecotmt  of,  and  aup- 
porta  their  progresa  In  overcoming,  nllatad 
problems; 

"(3)  the  greater  use.  subject  to  adequate 
evaluation,  of  new  types  of  services  and  In- 
novative approaches  In  attacking  causes  ot 
poverty,  so  aa  to  develop  Increasingly  effective 
methods  of  employing  available  resouroes; 

"(4)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  aU  programs  and  projecta  designed  to 
serre  the  poor  c^  low-lnoome  areas  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  realdenta 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  fuU 
advantage  of  capabilities  for  self-advance- 
ment and  assTire  that  thoee  programs  and 
projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widely  utilized  by  their  Intended  benefi- 
ciaries; and 

-(6)  the  broadening  ot  the  reaource  baae 
of  programs  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  In  addition  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  pubUc  officials,  pri- 
vate reUglous,  charitable,  and  nelghboAood 
organizations,  and  individual  citizens,  a  more 
active  role  for  bualneas,  labor,  and  profes- 
sional groups  able  to  provide  employment 
opportunltlea  or  otherwise  influence  the 
quantity  and  quaUty  of  services  of  concern  to 
the  poor. 

"PaIT  a — ComCTTNTTT   ACTXOM   AUIWCIM  AJ«» 

PiooaAMS 

"BSTABUBHKXMT  OF  COKMUMITI  ACTIOir  AOBM- 
CBS;    COMMUNiTI   ACTION  PBOCaAlU 

"Sk.  310.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  encourage 
communltiee  to  establish  pubUc  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  to  be  known  as  commu- 
nity action  agencies.  A  community  action 
agency  shall  be  responsible  for,  and  must  be 
capable  of,  planning,  coordinating,  evaluat- 
ing, and  administering  a  program,  to  be 
known  as  a  community  action  program.  A 
commtinlty  action  program  Is  a  community 
based  and  operated  program — 

"(1)  which  Includes  or  is  designed  to  In- 
clude a  sufficient  number  of  projects  or  cotn- 
ponente  to  provide.  In  s\mi,  a  range  of  services 
and  activities  having  a  measurable  and  po- 
tentially major  Impact  on  causes  of  poverty 
In  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the  com- 
munity where  poverty  Is  a  particularly  acute 
problem; 

"(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  Ito  component  proj- 
ecta and  activities.  In  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  aU  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"  (3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  supple- 
mentary criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe conslBtent  with  the  provtslons  at  th* 
tlUe. 

"(b)  Components  of  a  community  actlox 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli- 
cable law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may 
be  projecta  eUgible  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  or  projecta  assisted  from  other  public 
or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
speclaUy  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  de- 
signed pursuant  to  the  ellglbUlty  standardF 
of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing  as- 
sistance to  a  particular  kind  of  activity  which 
will  help  In  meeting  thoee  needs. 

"(c)  The  community  in  which  a  commu- 
nity action  agency  Is  established  to  carry  on 
a  community  action  program  may  be  a  city, 
county,  multlclty,  multlcounty.  or  other 
governmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation, 
or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (whether  or 
not  Ite  boundaries  correspond  with  thoee  of 
any  political  subdivision);  but  It  must  In 
any  event  provide  the  organizational  base 
and  possess  the  commonaUty  of  Interest 
needed  for  an  efficient  and  effective  program 
conforming  to  the  requlrementa  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
"Bi'auuiuai  OF  cottuvmivx  action  ackmcixs 

"Sac  911.  (a)  Saeh  community  actioti 
agency  shall  be  estahltahad  and  oonstructsd 
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■o  a*  to  Msur«  broad,  continuing,  and  ellec- 
Uve  community  participation  In  all  pbases 
of  tb«  community  action  program  for  wblcb 
It  is  responsible,  and  to  assure  that  UM  pro- 
gr&xa.  as  developed  and  Implemented  la  fully 
responalve  to  community  needa  and  condi- 
tions. Eacb  such  agency  sball  have,  for 
this  purpoee,  a  governing  board  organlxed  to 
provide  for  m«mbershlp  of  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officlala  of  the  community  and 
other  appropriate  public  officials,  or  their 
rapreaentatlvee  or  offici«]«  or  repreaentattvee 
of  private  groups  and  agencies  engaged  In 
providing  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  of  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  buslneas,  labor, 
religious,  or  other  major  groups  and  Interests 
in  the  community.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  the  board  shall  b«  per- 
■ons  choaen  in  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in  the 
community.  All  membere  of  the  governing 
board  selected  to  represent  specific  geographic 
areas  within  a  community  must  reside 
In  the  aretis  they  represent.  Each  commu- 
nity action  agency  shaU  establish  procedures 
by  which  community  agencies  and  represent- 
ative groups  of  the  poor.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  minority  groups,  the  elderly  and 
(where  applicable)  rural  residents,  which 
feel  themselves  Inadequately  represented 
may  petition  for  the  representation  they  con- 
sider appropriate. 

"(b)  The  powers  of  every  community  ac- 
tion agency  governing  board  shall  Include  the 
power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  po- 
sitions, to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro- 
gram plans  and  prlorttlee,  and  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  conditions  of  and  approve  pro- 
posals for  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 

"SPECinC    POWESS     AND    rtTNCTlONS    OF    COM- 
UtTNITT    ACTION    AGENCITS 

"Sso.  213.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
overall  responsibility  for  planning,  coordi- 
nating, evaluating,  and  administering  a  com- 
munity action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  authority  under  Its  charter 
or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  administer 
funds  under  this  title,  funds  and  contribu- 
tions from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  in  support  of  a  com- 
munity action  program,  and  funds  under  any 
Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pursuant 
to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
(as  the  case  may  be)  organized  In  accordance 
with  this  part  could  act  as  grantee,  contrac- 
tor, or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate  for 
Inclusion  In  a  community  action  program. 
A  community  action  agency  must  also  be 
empowered  to  transfer  funds  so  received,  and 
to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject 
to  the  powers  of  its  governing  board  and  its 
overall  program  responsibilities.  This  power 
to  transfer  funds  and  delegate  powers  must 
include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and  dele- 
gations covering  component  projects  In  all 
cases  where  this  will  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  further  pro- 
gram objectives. 

"(b)  In  exercising  Its  powers  and  carrying 
out  Its  overall  responsibility  for  a  commu- 
nity action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

"(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and 
evaluating  the  program.  Including  actions  to 
develop  information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  deter- 
mine how  much  and  how  effectively  aaslst- 
ance  Is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those 
problems  and  causes,  and  establish  priorities 
among  projects,  activities  and  areas  as  needed 
for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  re- 
sources. 

"(3)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  In  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  community  action  pro- 
gram to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer  as- 
sistance available  imder  this  title  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basts;  providing  ptannlng  or  teobaleal  iMtst- 


anca  to  thOM  agendac:  and  ganerally.  In  co- 
operation with  community  agencies  and  offi- 
cials, undertaking  actions  to  Improve  exist- 
ing efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improv- 
ing day-to-day  communication,  closing  serv- 
ice gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most 
needy,  and  providing  additional  opportunities 
to  low- income  individuals  for  regular  employ- 
ment or  participation  in  the  programs  or  ac- 
tivities for  which  those  community  agencies 
and  officials  are  reeF>onslble. 

"(3)  miUatlng  and  sponsoring  projects 
responsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  met,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  providing  central  or  common  services 
that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of  re- 
lated programs,  developing  new  approaches 
or  new  types  of  services  that  can  be  Incor- 
porated Into  other  programs,  and  filling  gaps 
pending  the  expansion  or  modification  of 
those  programs. 

"(4)  Bstablishlng  rffectlve  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  Influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  Interests,  providing 
for  their  regular  participation  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  programs,  and  providing 
technical  and  other  support  needed  to  en- 
able the  poor  and  neighborhood  groupe  to 
secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  assist- 
ance from  public  and  private  sources. 

"(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in 
support  of  the  community  action  program 
which  will  result  In  the  additional  use  of 
private  resources  and  capabilities,  with  a 
view  to  such  things  as  developing  new  em- 
ployment opportunities,  stimulating  Invest- 
ment that  will  have  a  measurable  Impact  in 
reducing  poverty  among  residents  of  areas 
of  concentrated  poverty,  and  providing 
methods  by  which  residents  of  those  areas 
can  work  with  private  groupe.  firms,  and 
institutions  in  seeking  solutions  to  problems 
of  common  concern. 

"STATS   AND  BXOIONAL   AOSNCXBS 

"Sec.  213.  A  State  or  regional  agency  may 
be  a  community  action  agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  programs  In  a  number  of  rural  areas 
or  smaller  communities  If  the  Director  de- 
termines that  the  agency  Is  structured  and 
capable  ot  operating  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  including  the 
participation  and  representation  require- 
ments of  section  211(a) ,  and  that  the  opera- 
tion of  a  State  or  regional  program  In  the 
areas  or  communities  concerned  is  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
"adminibtrativs  btandasos 

"Sic.  214.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  shall  (as  appropri- 
ate) require  or  encourage  other  age-acles 
participating  In  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  man- 
agement and  administration  which  will  as- 
axxre,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all 
program  activities  are  conducted  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
emd  the  objective  of  providing  assistance 
effectively,  efficiently  and  free  of  any  taint 
of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  fam- 
ily favoritism.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry 
out  this  section,  which  shall  include  rules 
to  assure  full  staff  accountability  In  matters 
governed  by  law,  regulations,  or  agency 
policy.  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to 
information,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
community  groups  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  In  program  activities 
or  operations  Involving  the  use  of  authority 
or  funds  for  which  It  Is  responsible.  And 
each  community  action  agency  shall  adopt 
for  Itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds 
or  ezereUtng  authority  for  which  it  Is  re- 
sponsible rules  deslgnsd  to  establish  spedflc 


standards  governing  salaries,  salary  Increases, 
travel  and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other 
employee  benefits;  to  assure  that  only  per- 
sons capable  of  discharging  their  duties  with 
competence  and  Integrity  are  employed  and 
that  employees  are  promoted  or  advanced 
under  impartial  procedures  calculated  to  im- 
prove agency  performance  and  effectiveness; 
to  gviard  against  personal  or  financial  con- 
flicts of  interests;  and  to  define  employes 
duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
In  an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating, 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  in  any  form  of  picketing,  protest,  or 
other  direct  action  which  Is  In  violation  of 
law. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a), 
which  shall  Include  regulations  governing 
matters  relating  to  partisan  political  activi- 
ties and  elections  referred  to  in  section  603 
(b)  of  this  Act.  and  which  sball  be  binding 
on  all  agencies  carrying  on  community  action 
program  activities  with  financial  asslitanoe 
under  this  title.  He  may,  where  appropriate, 
establish  special  simplified  requirements  for 
smaller  agencies  or  agencies  operating  in 
rural  areas.  These  special  requirements 
shall  not,  however,  affect  the  applicability 
of  rules  governing  conflicts  of  Interest,  um 
of  position  or  authority  for  partisan  politi- 
cal purposes  or  participation  in  direct  action, 
regardless  of  customary  practices  or  rules 
among  agencies  In  the  community.  The 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  pro- 
grams providing  assistance  to  activities 
which  may  be  included  In  community  action 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maxl- 
mvun  consistency  between  rules  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  or  followed  by  those 
agencies  and  those  prescribed  under  this 
section. 

"■VAI.T7ATION   OV  COMMUNrrT   ACTION    ACCNCIB 
AND    PKOOaAMS 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  In 
which  amount,  and  on  what  conditions,  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  new  com- 
munity action  program,  the  Director  shall 
consider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty  In 
the  commumty  and  the  probable  capacity  of 
the  agency  to  undertake  an  efficient  and 
effective  program  in  full  conformity  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  In  renewing  or  sup- 
plementing that  financial  assistance,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  In  carrying  on 
such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and 
with  due  allowance  for  the  special  problems 
of  rural  and  smaller  communities,  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  agency  has  dis- 
charged Its  specific  functions  and  duties  to 
this  end.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  evaluation  of  overall  effectiveness 
and  specific  agency  operations  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  In  developing  those 
standards  he  shall  consider,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering:  the 
number  and  Incomes  of  persons  or  families 
served  and  seeking  to  be  served  and  the 
length  of  their  participation;  the  extent  to 
which  those  persons  and  families  have  been 
aided  In  establishing  specific  goals  and  have 
in  fact  attained  those  goals:  the  extent  to 
which  reeources  have  been  committed 
which  are  over  and  above  the  contributions 
required  by  this  title;  the  degree  to  which 
full  use  has  been  made  of  sources  of  financial 
assistance  other  than  this  title;  the  degree 
to  which  agencies,  groups,  and  c^ganlzatlons. 
Including  the  poor  and  area  representatives, 
have  actively  participated  In  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  the  program  In  ques- 
tion; the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  follow- 
through  arrangements  among  agencies  op- 
erating different  components  and  related 
agencies  in  the  community;  and  the  extent 
to  which  activities  or  approaches  Initiated 
as  part  of  the  program  have  been  Incor- 
porated m  other  ongoing  programs  in  tbs 
community. 
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"(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  under- 
taken directly  by  him  or  by  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  the  Director  may  provide  for, 
or  require  community  action  agencies  to 
provide  for.  independent  evaluations.  Where 
appropriate,  he  may  also  require  a  commu- 
nity action  agency  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation 
and  advisory  services  on  either  a  short-term 
or  continuing  basis. 

"Pakt  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Commtj- 
NiTT  Action  Pbogkams  and  Rkx,atbo  Ac- 
nvmxa 
"development  or  coxmrNirT  action 

PBOGBAVS 

"Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  community  action  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  In  developing  community 
action  programs  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa- 
tion In  a  community  action  program,  includ- 
ing assistance  to  local  governments  In  con- 
nection with  planning  activities  and  organi- 
zational changes  to  support  or  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

'gxnebal  fsovisions  pob  financial  assist- 
ance TO  commxtnitt  action  pbogeams 

"Sec  231.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  community  action  programs, 
the  Director  may  provide  general  financial 
assistance  to  those  programs  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  as- 
sistance may  be  used,  as  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector, by  community  action  agencies  In  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  plan- 
ning, coordination,  evaluation,  and  overall 
administration  responsibilities  as  described  In 
part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be  used  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  approved 
program  components  which  are  necessary  for 
a  fully  effective  program  and  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  not  available,  as  needed,  from 
other  sources.  These  component  projects 
may  Involve,  without  limitation,  activities 
providing  services,  together  with  necessary 
related  facilities,  designed  to  assist  families 
and  Individuals  to  secure  and  retain  mean- 
ingful employment;  to  make  better  use  of 
available  Income  In  connection  with  efforts 
for  self -advancement;  to  attain  basic  educa- 
tional skills  needed  for  employment,  family 
self-help,  or  successful  participation  In 
school;  to  better  secure,  use,  and  maintain 
housing  required  for  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment; to  undertake  family  planning 
consistent  with  personal  and  family  goals, 
religious  and  moral  convictions;  and  to  make 
more  frequent  and  effective  vise  of  programs 
available  to  help  In  overcoming  specific  prob- 
lems. Components  providing  these  or  other 
services  may  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
specific  low-income  groups,  such  as  the  very 
young,  youth,  the  elderly,  the  unemployed, 
and  persons  receiving  public  assistance,  but 
shall  wherever  feasible  be  structured  so  as  to 
foster  family  participation  and  progress. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  other  than  a  community  action 
agency  for  activities  of  the  kind  described  in 
subsection  (a)  where  he  determines,  after 
receiving  and  considering  comments  of  the 
community  action  agency,  if  any,  that  there 
Is  good  cause  for  the  granting  of  such  assist- 
ance and  that  such  action  would  be  In  fur- 
therance of  the  polices  applicable  to  this 
title. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  neces- 
sary rules  or  regulations  governing  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  section  to  as- 
sure that  every  reasonable  effort  Is  made  by 
each  applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local 
public  officials  and  agencies  In  the  commu- 
nity having  a  direct  or  substantial  Interest 
In  the  application  and  to  resolve  all  issues  of 
cooperation  and  possible  duplication  prior  to 
Its  submission. 
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"SraCIAI,  PkOOBAlU  AND   AflSlBTAMCS 

"Sec.  232.  (a)  In  order  to  stlmuUte  acUons 
to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are 
common  to  a  number  of  communities,  tbs 
Director  may  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  under  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  be  used  only  where  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  the  objectives  sought  could  not 
be  effectively  achieved  through  the  use  of 
authorities  under  sections  230  and  221,  In- 
cluding assistance  to  components  or  proj- 
ects based  on  models  develoi>ed  and  pro- 
mulgated by  blm.  It  shall  also  be  used  only 
with  respect  to  programs  which  (1)  Involve 
activities  which  can  be  Incorporated  Into  or 
be  closely  coordinated  with  community  ac- 
tion programs.  (2)  Involve  signlflant  new 
combinations  of  resources  or  new  and  Inno- 
vative approaches,  and  (3)  are  structured  In 
a  way  that  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  type 
of  assistance  or  activities  contemplated,  most 
fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effective  and 
efficient  administration,  the  Director  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  on  local 
projects  initiated  under  such  special  pro- 
grams; but  he  shall  do  so  In  a  manner  that 
will  encourage,  wherever  feasible,  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  assisted  projects  In  community 
action  programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing 
possible  duplication  and  promoting  effi- 
ciencies In  the  use  of  common  facilities  and 
services,  better  assisting  persons  or  fam- 
ilies having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  other- 
wise securing  from  the  funds  committed  the 
greatest  possible  Impact  In  promoting  family 
and  Individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs 
under  this  section  shall  Include  those  de- 
scribed In  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Project 
Headstart'  foctised  upon  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance which  will  provide  such  compre- 
hensive health,  nutritional,  education,  so- 
cial, and  other  services,  as  the  Director  finds 
win  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full  po- 
tential, together  with  appropriate  activities 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents  of 
such  children  and  permit  the  effective  use 
of  parent  services. 

"(2)  A  'legal  services  program*  to  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per- 
sons when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the  serv- 
vlces  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  Information,  as  appropriate  to 
moblllM  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  caiise  of  justice  among  per- 
sons living  In  poverty.  Projects  Involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be  car- 
ried on  In  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of 
a  lavHrer-cllent  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to 
assvire  that  the  principal  local  bar  associa- 
tions In  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  pro- 
posed project  for  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentation are  afforded  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments  and  recommen- 
dations on  the  proposal  before  it  Is  approved 
or  funded. 

"(3)  A  'comprehensive  health  services  pro- 
gram' to  aid  In  developing  and  carrying  out 
comprehensive  health  services  projects  fo- 
cused upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  poverty 
and  a  marked  Inadequacy  of  health  services 
for  the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be  de- 
signed— 

"(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maxlmimi 
feasible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re- 
sources, the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  necessary 
related  facilities  and  services;  and 

"(B)    to   assure    that    these   services    are 


made  readily  accessible  to  the  residents  ot 
such  areas,  are  furnished  In  a  manner  most 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their 
participation  and  wherever  possible  are 
combined  with,  or  Included  within,  ar- 
rangements for  providing  employment,  edu- 
cation, social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by 
the  families  and  individuals  served. 
Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to 
need,  and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make 
rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance, 
and  may  be  used,  as  necessary  to  pay  the  full 
costs  of  projects.  Before  approving  any 
project,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
carried  on  tmder  competent  professional 
supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  pro- 
viding related  services  are  furnished  all  as- 
sistance needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for 
participation  in  the  program  and  for  the 
necessary  continuation  of  those  related 
services. 

"(4)  A  program  to  be  known  ss  'Upward 
Botmd'  designed  to  generate  skills  and  motu 
vatlon  necessary  for  success  in  education  be- 
yond high  school  among  young  people  from 
low-income  backgrounds  and  Inadequate  sec- 
ondary school  preparation.  Projects  must  in- 
clude arrangements  to  assure  cooperation 
among  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools. 
They  must  Include  a  curriculum  designed 
to  develop  the  critical  thinking,  effective  ex- 
presBlon  and  attitudes  toward  learning 
needed  for  postsecondary  education  success, 
necessary  health  services  and  such  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  and  group  activities  as 
the  Director  determines  may  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  developing  programs  under  sub- 
section (a) .  the  Director  shall  give  priority  to 
programs  Involving  services  or  activities 
whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  In  one 
or  more  community  action  programs,  or  In 
connection  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs,  public  or  private.  The  Director 
shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  programs  which  will  sup- 
plement or  Improve  programs  for  which  those 
agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
be  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams «inder  subsection  (a)  by  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  agencies,  pursuant  to  delega- 
tions of  authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

"(c)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may 
Include  essential  training,  research,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  directly  related  to  program 
development  and  Implementation,  and  funds 
allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted 
and  used  In  the  manner  otherwise  provided 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  training,  re- 
search, and  technical  assistance  activities. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
all  programs  under  this  section,  including 
their  Impact  In  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob- 
lems at  which  they  are  directed,  and  thetr 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  related  pro- 
grams. For  this  purpose,  he  shall  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  ap- 
propriate VBlth  State  agencies.  In  order  to 
provide  wherever  feasible  for  Jointly  spon- 
sored objective  evaluation  studies  on  a  Na- 
tional or  State  basis.  The  reports  of  such 
studies,  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
Director  and  other  agencies.  If  any,  thereon, 
shall  be  public  records  and  shall  be  reflected 
In  the  aimual  report  of  the  Director. 

"ALLOTMENT    OP    PTTNDS;     LIMITATIONS    ON 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  for  assistance  in  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  com- 
munity action  programs  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 220  and  221,  and  for  special  program 
projects  referred  to  In  section  222(a),  and 
which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provi- 
sion governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the 
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Dlnctor  aball  Allot  not  more  than  a  p«r 
centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflo 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according 
to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall  also  re- 
'  serve  not  more  than  30  per  centum  of  those 
sums  for  allotment  In  accordance  with  such 
criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe. 
The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States,  In  accordance  with  the  latest  avail- 
able data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  relative  num- 
ber of  public  assistance  recipients  In  each 
State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the  aver- 
age number  of  unemployed  persons  In  each 
State  as  compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the 
relative  number  of  related  children  living 
with  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than  (LOOO 
tn  each  State  as  compsired  to  all  States.  That 
part  of  any  State's  allotment  which  the  Di- 
rector determines  will  not  be  needed  may  be 
reallotted,  at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix.  In  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments,  but  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  to  assure  that  any 
amount  so  made  available  to  any  State  in 
excess  of  Its  needs  la  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  other  States. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  allotment  of  funds  for  any  special 
program  referred  to  In  section  222 (a).  This 
allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  or 
It  may  be  made  In  accordance  with  other 
criteria  which  he  determines  will  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the 
relative  Incidence  In  each  State  of  the  needs 
or  problems  at  which  the  program  Is  di- 
rected, except  that  In  no  event  may  more 
than  12  ^  per  centum  of  the  fimds  for 
any  one  program  be  used  In  any  one  State. 

"(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  this 
part,  financial  assistance  extended  to  a  com- 
munity action  agency  or  other  agency  pur- 
suant to  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a),  for 
the  period  ending  June  80,  1987,  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost 
of  the  assisted  programs  or  actlvlUes,  and 
thereafter  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  The  Director  may,  however, 
approve  assistance  In  excess  of  such  per- 
centages If  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 
that  such  action  Is  required  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  tn  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

"(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  as- 
sistance under  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a) 
unless  the  Director  satlBfles  himself  (1)  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro- 
gram will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for,  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  asalstance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor  within  the  community  will  not  be 
diminished  In  order  to  provide  any  contribu- 
tions reqiilred  under  subeecUon  (c)  or  other- 
wise qualify  for  assistance  under  this  part. 
The  requirement  Imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determina- 
tions covering  situations  where  a  strict  ap- 
plication of  that  requirement  would  recult 
In  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

"Paar  O — SurrvacDrtu.  Pkookamb  and 

Acmnnza 
"TwrHincAL   AaanraMcx  am)   TxannNo 

"l^ec.  330.  The  Director  may  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, (1)  technical  assistance  to  conunu- 
nltles  In  developing,  conducting,  and  admin- 
istering programs  under  thU  title,  and  (2) 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  Is  needed  In  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  othoirlse  pertains  to  the 


purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  rvquest  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special  a»- 
Blgnments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  as- 
sist and  advise  It  In  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity; 
but  no  such  special  assignment  shaU  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  In  the  case 
of  any  agency. 

"STATX  AGntCT  ABSmANCI 

"Sac.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  desig- 
nated In  accordance  with  State  law,  to  enable 
those  agencies — 

"(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  In  developing 
and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title; 

"(2)  to  assist  tn  coordinating  State  activ- 
ities related  to  this  title; 

"(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to 
promote  the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  In  programs  under  this  title;  and 

"(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  631  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  In  Identifying  prob- 
lems posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  admin- 
istrative requirements  that  operate  to  Im- 
pede State  level  coordination  of  programs 
related  to  this  title,  and  In  developing 
methods  or  recommendations  for  overcoming 
thoee  problems. 

"(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  programs  or  actlvlUes  which  are  ad- 
ministered or  coordinated  by  the  agencies 
designated  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  and  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those 
agencies. 

"XESXABCH  AND  PILOT  PBOGKAlfa 

"Sxc.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract 
or  provide  fljianclal  assistance  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
teat  or  assist  In  the  development  of  new 
approaches  or  methods  that  will  aid  in  over- 
coming special  problems  or  otherwise  In  fur- 
thertng  the  purpoees  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  pxirposes  of 
thU  Utle. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  title.  The 
plan  shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives. In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication  among 
atmllar  actlvlUes  or  projects  and  determin- 
ing whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any 
research  or  pilot  projects  may  be  Incorpo- 
rated Into  one  or  more  programs  for  which 
those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part  of 
the  annual  report  reqtUred  by  section  608,  or 
In  a  separate  annual  report,  the  Director 
shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal  year 
of  the  current  plan  required  by  this  section, 
of  actlvlUes  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  the 
findings  derived  from  thoee  activities,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  Indicating  the  time 
and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  In 
which  the  benefits  of  those  activities  and 
findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centimi  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  In  any  fiscal 
year  for  this  titie  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a). 

"Paxt  D — Genxxai.  and  Tbchnical 

PaOVTSIONB 
'^TTEAI,  AKXAS 

"Sec.  240.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  un- 
der this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  further  the  extension  of  bene- 
fits to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent 
with  the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among 
rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels 


of  managerial  and  technical  competence  in 
programs  undertaken  In  rural  areas.  These 
steps  shall  Include,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  (1)  the  development  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  of  programs  particularly  respon- 
sive to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
establishment,  pursuant  to  section  233(a) ,  of 
a  program  of  research  and  pilot  project  ac- 
tivities specifically  focused  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  poverty;  (3)  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority 
to  agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to  aid 
those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  appropriate.  In  seciiring  assistance 
under  Federal  programs  which  are  related 
to  this  title  but  which  are  not  generally 
utilised  In  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  develop. 
ment  of  special  or  simplified  procedures, 
forms,  guidelines,  model  components,  and 
model  programs  for  use  In  rural  areas. 

"(b)  In  order  to  further  Implement  the 
policy  described  In  subsection  (a),  the  Di- 
rector shall  establish  criteria  designed  to 
achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance imder  this  title  within  the  States  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing 
those  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 
numbers  In  the  States  or  areas  therein  of 
(1)  low-Income  families,  particularly  those 
with  children;  (3)  unemployed  persons;  (3) 
persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 
a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private 
organizations;  (4)  school  dropouts;  (6) 
adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation; and  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military 
service. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  is  authorized,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  It  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a 
community  action  agency  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  The  assistance  so 
granted  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote 
adherence  to  the  purpoees  of  this  title  and 
the  early  establishment  of  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  in  the  area. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, with  particular  emphasis  on  fos- 
tering cooperation  In  situations  where  it  may 
contribute  to  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  between  larger  urban  communities 
with  concentrations  of  low-income  persons 
and  families  and  rural  areas  In  which  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  those  persons  and  fami- 
lies have  recently  resided. 

"COOROIMATIOM — FEOXSAI.  AGKNCIXS:    XTSX  OF 

BTATK  vxnna 

"Sxc.  241.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  imder  this 
title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage 
Implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  all  programs  appropriate  for 
inclusion  In  community  action  programs. 
The  Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal 
agencies  for  advice,  Information,  or  assist- 
ance. Including  the  establishment  of  working 
groups  of  Federal  personnel,  In  deahng  with 
specific  problems  of  coordination  arising  un- 
der programs  authorized  in  this  title.  C5o- 
operative  actions  or  undertakings  imUated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  Include 
evaluation  of  local  programs  on  a  common 
or  joint  basis,  and  actions  to  assist  particular 
communities  in  overcoming  problems  arising 
out  of  diverse  Federal  requirements,  or  In 
developing  long-range  plans  where  Justified 
by  prior  prog^ress. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral agency  to  a  community  action  agency 


or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any 
one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  In  administering  the  funds  advanced. 
In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
Agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
defined  by  such  regtilations)  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  similar  requirements  of 
the  administering  agency  or  which  the  ad- 
ministering agency  does  not  impose. 

"(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  Umted  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  conununlty  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  In  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  jomt 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this  title. 

"SXTBIIIBSION    or   PUAKS   TO   COVXaNOXS 

"Sxc.  242.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with, 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organi- 
sation for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  acUvlty  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro- 
posed contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte,  and  such  plan  has 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  Oovemor  with- 
in thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  If  so 
disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  locuu,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  Institution  of  higher  education  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act. 

"FISCAL    RESPONSIBIUTT    ANO    AUDFT 

"Sxc.  243.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to 
any  agency  receiving  financial  asalstance  un- 
der this  title  until  it  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the 
assisted  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or 
subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  major 
portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have  eatab- 
llsbed  an  accounting  system  with  Internal 
controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their  assets, 
check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the 
accounting  data,  promote  operating  efflclency 
and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed 
management  policies  and  suoh  additional 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting  require- 
ments as  the  Director  may  establish.  The 
statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public 
accountant  or.  In  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who 
accepts  re^onslblllty  for  providing  required 
financial  services  to  that  agency. 

"(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance with  an  organization  or  agency,  the 
Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  stirvey  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  sys- 
tem and  Internal  controls  established  there- 
under to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  In  the 
statement  referred  to  In  paragraph  (a). 
Promptly  after  the  completion  of  the  survey, 
the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of 
findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the 
survey  whether  the  accounting  systems  and 
Internal  controls  meet  those  standards  and. 
If  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con- 
tract. In  the  event  of  suspettsion,  the  as- 
sisted agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  within  which  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary systems  and  controls,  and.  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period, 
the  assistance  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
Director. 


"(e)  At  least  onoe  annually  the  Director 

shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit 
of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of 
such  audit,  he  shaU  determine  on  the  basis 
of  resulting  findings  and  conclusions  whether 
any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  Incurred 
shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  dis- 
allowance, the  Director  may  seek  recovery 
of  the  sums  Involved  by  ai^roprlate  means. 
Including  court  action  or  a  conunensurate 
Increase  In  the  required  non-Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with 
the  same  agency  or  organization  which  Is 
then  In  effect  or  which  Is  entered  Into  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 
"(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
other  requirements  and  take  such  actions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  secUon  and 
to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility, and  the  effective  and  efficient  handling 
of  funds  in  connection  with  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title.  These  requirements 
and  actions  shall  mclude  (1)  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under 
its  approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate 
requirements  to  promote  the  continuity  and 
coordination  of  all  projects  or  components 
of  community  action  programs  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  titie.  Including 
provision  for  the  periodic  reprogramlng  and 
supplementation  of  assistance  previously 
provided. 

"SPBCIAL  LIMrrATIONS 

"Sec.  244.  The  following  special  limitations 
shall  apply,  as  mdlcated,  to  programs  under 
this  title. 

"(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  titie 
may  Include  ftinds  to  provide  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any 
community  action  agency  governing  board, 
neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as  ap- 
propriate to  assure  and  encourage  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  members  of 
groups  and  residents  of  areas  served  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  titie,  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
connected  with  thoee  meetings;  but  thoee 
funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  njay 
not  be  used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  is  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government  employee,  or  an  employee 
of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  to  any  individual  for 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a 
month. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that  no  em- 
ployee engaged  in  carrying  out  community 
action  program  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  Is  compensated 
from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
m  determining  whether  the  non-Federal 
contributions  requirements  of  section  223 
have  been  compiled  with;  the  Director  may, 
however,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regula- 
tions for  exceptions  covering  cases  where, 
because  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  pro- 
fessional skills  or  prevailing  local  wage  levels, 
application  of  the  foregoing  restriction  would 
g;reatiy  Impair  program  effectiveness  or  other- 
wise be  inconsistent  with  the  puriKisee 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

"(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  mem- 
ber of  a  board,  council,  or  conunlttee  of  any 
agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  «  dele- 
gate agency  In  connection  with  a  program 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  titie; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee 'rom  serving  on  a  board,  council,  or 
committee  which  does  not  have  any  authority 
or  powers  In  connection  with  a  program 
assisted  under  this  title. 

"(4)    In  granting  financial  assistance  for 


projects  or  activities  tn  the  field  of  fajmlly 

planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  fam- 
ily planning  services,  including  the  dlawml- 
nation  of  family  planning  infosmatton  and 
medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made 
available  to  all  low  Income  Individuals  who 
meet  the  criteria  for  eUglbUlty  for  aartntanne 
under  this  part  which  have  been  eatabllahed 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  dealre  such 
Information,  assistance,  or  supplies.  Tl>e 
Director  shall  require.  In  connection  with 
any  such  financial  stssistance,  that — 

"(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  Information,  medical  supervision,  "or 
supplies  which  that  individual  indicates  is 
Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philo- 
sophical, or  religious  beliefs;  and 

"(B)  no  Individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
he  or  she  has  voluntarily .  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 
The  use  of  family  planmng  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa- 
tion in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

"(6)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  titie  to  provide  general 
sad  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in 
any  school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  8p>eclal,  reme- 
dial, and  other  noncurricular  assistance. 

"(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
title  the  Director  shall  give  special  consider- 
ation to  programs  which  make  maxlmiun  use 
of  existing  schools,  community  centers,  set- 
tlement houses,  and  other  fcusUlties  during 
times  they  are  not  In  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

"otniATioN  or  F«o<aAic 

"Sxc.  246.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  part  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 

AMENDMZMTS    TO    TTTLX    HI — XtmAL    AREAS 

paooaAMs 
Sxc.  104.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  In- 
serting immediately  under  the  titie  heading 
a  new  part  beading  to  read  "Past  A — RnaAL 
Loans  Pbogsam",  and  (2)  striking  out  the 
heading  Immediately  before  section  303  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  heading  to 
read  "loans  to  rAMn.Txs". 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"statement  or  pcxpose 
"Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low-Income 
rural  families  by  establishing  a  program  of 
loans  to  assist  In  raising  and  maintaining 
their  Income  and  living  standards." 

(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  word  "principal"  after  the 
word  "aggregate". 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  Is  transferred 
from  title  VI  thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of 
titie  III,  is  redesignated  as  section  306,  and 
amended  by  striking  out  "titles  m  of  tills 
Act"  In  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "this  part". 

(e)  Part  B  of  title  in  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Past  B — Assistancx  for  Migrant,  amd 
Other  Seasonaixt  Employxd,  Fark- 
workzrs  and  their  families 

"statement  or  ptjrpose 
"Sec.  811.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
assist  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
their  families  to  Improve  their  living  condi- 
tions and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a  pro- 
ductive and  self-sufficient  life  In  an  Increas- 
ingly complex  and  technological  society. 

"riNANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Ssc.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  Institutions  and 
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eooper»tlvM  tn  developing  and  carrying  out 
progrsma  to  tvdau  the  purpoee  of  t^ls  part. 

"(b)  Programa  a«slst«d  under  tbis  part 
may  Include  projecta  or  activities — 

"(1)  to  meet  tbe  Unmedlate  needs  at 
migrant  and  aeaaonal  farmworkers  and 
their  famine*,  such  aa  day  care  tor  chllidren, 
education,  bealtli  services.  Improved  bousing 
and  sanitation,  legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion, and  consumer  training  and  counseling: 

"(2)  to  promote  Increased  community  ac- 
ceptance of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers and  tbelr  families;  and 

"(3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  through  education  and 
training  to  meet  the  changing  demands  in 
agricultural  employment  brought  about  by 
technological  advancement  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  available  to  Im- 
prove their  well-being  and  self-sufficiency 
by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  employ- 
ment or  by  participating  In  available  Oov- 
emment  training  programs. 

"UMrrATlONS  ON  ASSISTAMCK 

"Skc.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended under  this  part  unless  the  EHrector 
determines  that  the  applicant  wUl  maintain 
Its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  neces- 
sary procedures  or  requirements  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried 
on  In  coordination  with  other  programs  or 
activities  providing  assistance  to  the  persons 
and  groups  served. 

"TXCHNICAL   ASSISTAircX.  TXAIiaifO,   AMD 
BVAiUATlON 

"Sbc.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements,  such  technical  assist- 
ance or  training  of  personnel  as  may  be 
required  to  Intplement  effectively  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  neces- 
sary evaluation  of  projects  under  this  title 
and  may.  through  grants  or  contracts,  secure 
Independent  evaluation  for  this  purpKMe." 

AlCXKOMENTS     TO      TTTLX     VI — AOMINIBTaATION 
AND    COOROXNATION 

See.  106.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four"  in  the  third  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "alx". 

(b)  Section  600  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"DKFtNmONS 

"Sec.  609.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
Conmionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  (Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and 
part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning  of  "State"  shall 
also  Include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  except  that  when  used  in  section  223 
of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Coliunbla.  The  term  "United 
States"  when  used  In  a  geographical  sense 
Includes  all  those  places  named  In  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  and  all  other  places  conti- 
nental or  Insular,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  'flnanclal  assistance"  when 
used  In  titles  1. 11,  and  m-B  Includes  assist- 
ance advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, but  does  not  include  the  procurement 
of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  "permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States'  when  xised  in  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  Include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee 
sutwequent  to  January  1,  1859,  under  the 
provUions  of  sections  214(a)  or  212(d)(6), 
respectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as  a 
conditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)  (7). 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

(c)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the"  Immediately  before 


the  word  "persona"  the  second  and  third  time 
that  word  appears. 

(d)  SecUon  616  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TSAManm  or  ittnds 
"Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  such  program  or  activity, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or 
acUvlty  under  the  Act  may  be  transferred 
and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer 
shall  result  In  Increasing  the  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centum." 

(e)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  secUon  604; 

(2)  striking  out  the  heading  "Pa«t  B — 
Coordination  of  AwnpoviaTT  Prookams" 
and  sectlona  611.  612,  613,  and  614;  and 

(3)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  B  to  read  as  follows: 

"Pabt  B — Coordination 

"STATncZNT   OF   rDRPOSR 

"SBC.  630.  Thla  part  establishes  an  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council,  provides  for  an 
Information  center,  and  prescribes  certain 
duUes  and  responsibilities,  its  purpose  Is 
to  promote  better  coordination  among  all 
programs  related  to  this  Act,  with  a  view  to 
making  thoee  programs  more  effective  In 
reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting 
State  and  local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse 
Federal  programs  to  varying  local  problems 
and  conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more 
Imaginative  ways  of  combining  complemen- 
tary Federal  resources  in  the  solution  of 
epeclflc  problems,  and  generally  Improving 
cooperation  and  communication  among  all 
levels  of  government,  agencies,  and  Institu- 
tions In  matters  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

""economic  OPPORTtTNITT   COUNCIL 

•"Sec.  631.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council.  The  Council 
shall  Include  the  Director  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  the  Interior.  Agriculture. 
Commerce,  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  of  the  ■'*m«ii  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service.  "The  President, 
In  his  discretion,  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  the  membership  of  the  Council  to 
take  account  of  changes  In  functions  or 
otherwise  assure  representation  on  the 
CouncU  that  will  best  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Each  member  shall  designate 
an  alternaUve  to  sit  In  his  stead  In  the 
event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  reeponslbiUty  of  the 
Council  to  consult  with  and  advise  the 
President  and  the  Director  In  carrying  out 
their  fimctlons.  Including  the  coordination 
of  antlpoverty  efforts  by  all  segments  of  the 
government.  In  doing  so.  the  Council 
shall — 

"(1)  advUe  generally  on  the  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  related  to  this  Act; 

'"(2)  review  and  make  recommendations, 
as  appropriate,  with  respect  to  major  policy 
laeues  and  quesUona  of  basic  priorities  in- 
volving the  coordination  of  programs  related 
to  this  Act; 

"(3)  Initiate,  consider,  recommend,  and. 
to  the  extent  feasible,  arrange  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  specific  actions  or  projects  designed 
to  Improve  coordination  among  programs 
related  to  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  provide  general  guidance  and  advice 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Information  center  provided  for  In  this  part 


and  aoBlst  the  Director  In  making  the  center 
aaore  effective. 

"(c)  The  Council  may  be  provided  a  staff 
by  tbe  Director.  Employees  of  other  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  for 
temporary  assistance. 

"(d)  As  directed  by  the  President,  or  from 
time  to  time  as  It  deems  appropriate,  the 
CouncU  shaU  report  to  the  President  con- 
cemlng  specific  actions  which  it  has  taken, 
or  proposes  to  take.  In  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities.  To  the  extent  appropriate 
a  report  of  the  Cotmcll's  acOvlties  shall  be 
reflected  In  the  Director's  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  or  in  a 
separate  report  to  the  President  for  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress. 

"KOtPonstBivnTts    or  the    doucctob 
■"Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers 
under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President 
In  coordinating  the  antlpoverty  efforts  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall — 

•"(1)  undertake  special  studies  of  specific 
coordination  problems  at  the  request  of  the 
President  or  the  Council,  or  on  his  own 
Initiative;  and 

"(2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
all  activities  under  this  Act,  and  consult 
with  Interested  agencies  and  groups,  includ- 
ing State  agencies  described  In  section  281 
of  this  Act  and  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, with  a  view  to  Identifying  coordination 
problems  may  warrant  consideration  by  the 
Council  or  the  President  and,  to  the  extent 
feasible  or  appropriate,  Initiate  action  for 
overcoming  thoee  problems,  either  throu^ 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  Federal,  State  or 
local  agencies. 

"COOPERATION    OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing programs  related  to  thU  Act  shall— 

"(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with 
the  Council  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and 
responsibilities;  and 

"(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exer- 
cise their  functions  so  as  to  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  thla 
Act.  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law. 

"(b)  "The  Cktundl  and  the  Director  may 
call  upon  Federal  agencies  to  supply  atatto- 
tlcal  data,  program  reports,  and  other  ma- 
terials as  they  deem  necessary  to  dlschargs 
their  responalblUUes  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  partic- 
ular programs  and  functions,  including  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal  agencies 
shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  In- 
consistent with  other  applicable  law.  In  con- 
Junction  with  or  In  support  of  progrania 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

"COMBINATIONS  AMONG  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAUS 

"Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encourage  efficien- 
cies, close  unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  gen- 
erally promote  more  effective  administration, 
the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
supplement  one  another,  or  where  appropri- 
ate other  related  programs  or  projects,  and 
be  Included  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in 
combination  with  community  action  pro- 
grams. In  the  case  of  other  programs  re- 
lated to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  those  programs  shall, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  similarly 
provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities 
In  a  manner  which  encourages  combinations 
with  other  related  projects  and  activities, 
where  appropriate,  and  with  community  ac- 
tion programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  shall.  In  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  part,  make  a  continuing 
review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with 
a  view  to  ( 1 )  determining  particular  groupa 
of  programs  which,  because  of  their  objec- 
tives, or  similarities  In  target  groups  or  areas, 
are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 


closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State 
or  local  level,  and  making  recommendations 
accordingly  to  the  President  or  appropriate 
Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluating  Federal 
agency  procedures  for  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, and  developing  or  recommending  addi- 
tional or  common  procedures,  as  appropri- 
ate: and  (3)  determining  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  consolidations  of  Federal  pro- 
grams may  be  Justified  and  making  recom- 
mendations respecting  such  consolidations 
to  the   Director   and    the   President. 

'"INFORMATION  CENTER 

'"Sec.  636.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
and  operate  an  Information  center  for  the 
purpose  of  Insuring  that  maximum  use  is 
made  of  Fedeial  programs  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  Information  concerning  those 
programs  and  other  relevant  Information  Is 
readily  available  to  public  officials  and  oth- 
er interested  persons.  The  Director  shall 
collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  dis- 
tribute information  as  described  above,  eith- 
er free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
luDds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the 
Director's  account  as  an  offset  of  that  cost), 
and  may  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provUions  of  any  other  law  or  regulations. 
In  connection  with  operation  of  the  center, 
the  Director  may  carry  on  research  or  studies 
concerning  the  Improvement  of  Information 
systems  In  support  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  In 
which  data  generated  on  the  State  and  lo- 
cal level  may  be  Incorporated  Into  Federal 
Information  systems,  and  methods  by  which 
data  may  be  made  more  readily  available 
to  State  and  local  offlclala  or  uaed  to  further 
coordination  objectives. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  main- 
tain on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Federal 
programs  relating  to  individual  and  com- 
munity Improvement.  He  may  also  naake 
grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
title  II  of  this  Act.  to  States  and  communi- 
ties to  establish  information  service  centers 
tor  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  required  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

""(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appro- 
priate officials  are  kept  fully  Informed  of 
programs  related  to  this  Act.  and  that  maxi- 
mum use  Is  made  of  those  programs,  the  Di- 
rector shall  establish  procedures  to  assure 
prompt  distribution  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies of  all  current  Information.  Including 
administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines, required  by  those  agencies  for  the  ef- 
fective performance  of  their  responsibilities. 

"FROHXnTIOir 

"Sec.  636.  In  order  to  asstire  that  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establlah  any  new 
department  or  office  when  the  Intended  func- 
tion Is  being  performed  by  an  existing  de- 
partment or  office. 

"special  RESFONSXnLITIXS:    TfttlNIIfa 
PROORAICB 

"Sec.  637.  (a)  R  shall  be  the  reeponslbiUty 
of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  concerned,  acting  through  such  pro- 
cedures or  mechanisms  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  for,  and  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  im- 
plement, the  effective  coordination  of  all 
programs  and  activities  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  training  of  Individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  or  restoring  employablUty. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
«uch  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (which  may  Include  arrangements 
for  reimbursement) .  shall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  aasurlag  that  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  provides 
»nd  develops  Its  capacity  for  providing  maxi- 


mum support  tor  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train- 
ing program,  such  employment  information 
as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals 
being  trained. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  638.  As  used  In  this  part,  'programs 
related  to  this  Act*  and  'coordination'  shall 
Include  the  programs  and  actions  described 
In  this  section: 

"  ( 1 )  'Programs  related  to  this  Act*  Include 
programs  under  this  Act  and  all  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  programs  which  have  ob- 
jectives which  are.  in  whole  or  substantial 
part,  complementary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  or  which  provide  resotirces  which  may 
be  used  in  combination  with  resources  under 
this  Act  to  assist  In  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  'Coordination'  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to— 

"(A)  actions  to  Improve  the  common  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  In  reaching  and 
serving  the  poor,  such  as  actions:  to  extend 
services  to  new  areas,  provide  them  in  a 
common  place,  or  structiu-e  them  so  that 
they  are  more  readily  accepted  or  widely 
utilized;  to  eliminate  procedures  or  require- 
ments that  may  be  inappropriate  for  or  re- 
sult in  unnecessary  hardship  to  disadvan- 
taged persons  with  limited  education  or 
other  special  handicaps;  to  establish  com- 
mon eligibility  standards  among  programs 
serving  substantially  similar  groups  or  oper- 
ating in  the  same  areas;  or  to  develop 
methods  of  operation  or  administration  that 
will  provide  new  employment  incentives  or 
opportimlties  for  the  poor; 

'"(B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the 
State  or  local  level  of  Federal  assistance 
available  under  diverse  programs,  such  as 
actions  to  establish  procedures  for  coopera- 
tion among  State  or  local  agencies  seeking 
assistance  from  different  Federal  sources 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  dup- 
lication and  service  gaps  and  promoting 
common  or  complementary  priorities;  or  to 
modify  or  improve  technical  or  administra- 
tive requirements  imposed  by  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  may  operate  to  increase 
unnecessarily  the  burdens  of  State  or  local 
agencies,  minimise  their  (^portunlties  for 
the  imaginative  use  of  Federal  assistance,  or 
discourage  their  cooperation  with  one  an- 
other; 

"(C)  actions  to  promote  simplification  and 
efficiencies  through  the  Joint  or  combined 
use  of  Federal  resources,  such  as  actions  to 
develop  new  methods  of  processing  requests 
for  assistance  or  granting  assistance  that 
will  enable  Federal  agencies  more  generally 
to  use  resources  Jointly  in  support  of  com- 
mon objecttves;  to  establish  common  priori- 
ties for  purposes  of  program  planning,  re- 
search and  demonstration  activities;  and  to 
effect  combinations  among  or  redirect  Fed- 
eral programs  or  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

"(D)  actions  to  Improve  communication 
and  general  cooperation,  such  as  actions  to 
strengthen  ties  among  regional  ofiices  of 
different  Federal  agencies  and  among  such 
offices  and  other  regional  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations: to  develop  and  Improve  proce- 
dures by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  to- 
gether In  promulgating  or  making  available 
Items  of  information,  including  Information 
as  to  the  availability  and  allocation  of  funds, 
which  are  closely  related  to  one  another  for 
purposes  of  State  or  local  planning  and  budg- 
eting; or  to  develop  procedures  by  which 
State  and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded 
new  opportunities  to  participate  In  Federal 
policy  decisions.  Including  decisions  on  rec- 
ommended legislation,  affecting  their  capac- 
ity to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively." 


AMIMDHKKT  TO  TRXJC  VH 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Title  VH  of  the  Economlo 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TITLE  Vn— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR 
CERTAIN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

"BTATXXXMT  OF  PX7RP08S 

"Sjbc.  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  incentives  to  welfare  recipients  to 
participate  in  programs  under  this  Act  which 
are  designed  to  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  to  complete  such  programs 
and  become  self-supporting  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

"STATE  PLANS 

"Seo.  702.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  titles  I,  rv,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  xnr  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  Include  provisions 
consistent  with  the  rules  prescribed  or  under 
this  title. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  'Public  assistance'  shall  mean  any 
aid  or  assistance  payable  pursuant  to  a  State 
plan  approved  under  tlUe  I,  IV,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  or  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(b)  'Trainee'  shall  mean  any  person  en- 
rolled In  any  program  imder  title  I,  n.  or 
ni-B  of  this  Act  or  employed  in  any  such 
program  as  a  resident  nonprofessional  or  In 
any  other  combined  work-and-tralnlng  ca- 
pacity. 

"(c)  'Qualifying  Income'  shall  mean  (1) 
any  amoimt  paid  as  wages  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  to  a  trainee  In  a  program  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  121  of  the  Act 
(relating  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams for  youth  attending  school):  (2)  any 
amount  paid  under  this  Act  as  wages,  train- 
ing allowance,  or  stipend  to  any  other  trainee 
during  his  first  eighteen  months  as  such  a 
trainee;  and  (3)  the  net  Income  derived,  dur- 
ing the  first  eighteen  months  following  ini- 
tial receipt  of  assistance  under  title  lU-A  of 
this  Act.  by  any  assisted  family  from  the  as- 
sisted farm  or  nonagricultviral  enterprise. 

"(d)  'Poverty  line'  shall  mean  an  amount 
of  monthly  Income  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor, representing  an  approximation  of  the 
minimum  level  of  Income  which  Is  necessary 
to  support  a  family  of  given  size  so  that  it 
can  live  out  of  poverty. 

"ATnUBUnOH   OF   INCOME 

"Sec.  704.  Unless  otherwise  provided  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  no  payment 
made  under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
trainee  shall  be  regarded  as  Income  or  re- 
soxorces  of  any  other  Individual  under  a  State 
pliin  approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XTV,  XVI. 
or  XIX  except  to  the  extent  that  the  pay- 
ment is  made  available  to  or  used  for  the 
benefit  of  such  other  Individual. 

"AMOUNT   OP  PUBLIC  ASSISTAMCB 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  The  amount  of  public  as- 
sistance payable  for  any  month  to  any  person 
having  qualUylng  income  shall  be  the  higher 
of  (1)  the  amount  determined  under  the 
State  plan  without  regard  to  this  section,  or 
(2)  the  amoimt  determined  under  subsec- 
Uon  (b). 

"(b)  The  amount  of  public  assistance 
which  Is  payable  for  any  month  to  any  per- 
son who  receives  qualifying  Income  shall  be 
computed,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  m 
follows : 

"(1)  The  amoimt  of  public  assistance,  ex- 
cluding assistance  for  medical  care,  shall  be 
computed  under  the  State  plan  as  If  the 
qualifying  Income  had  not  been  received  (and 
without  any  provision  for  expenses  connected 
with  earning  the  qualifying  income) . 

"(2)  The  qualifying  Income  for  the  month 
shall  be  converted  into  a  percentage  of  the 
monthly  poverty  line. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  public  assistance  pay- 
able (other  than  assistance  for  medical  care) 
shall  be  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
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(1)  above,  raducsd  by  tbe  peioenUge  deter- 
mined under  cUuse  (2)  or,  If  the  State  plan 
80  provides  by  elgbt-tentba  oX  that  percent- 
age. 

"(4)  Awlgtance  for  medical  care  shall  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  the  State  plan. 
In  States  where  the  plan  provides  that  as- 
sistance for  medical  care  depends  upon  ell- 
glblUty  for  other  public  assistance,  such  eli- 
gibility shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

"(c)  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family 
receives  qualifying  Income,  the  qualifying 
Income  of  all  members  of  the  family  shall  be 
aggregated  In  determining  the  percentage  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)(a).  The  fore- 
going sentence  shall  not  apply  In  cases  in 
which  Its  application  would  be  Inoonaistent 
with  section  704. 

"SAVINGS  P«0V1SI01» 

"Sbc.  706.  If.  at  the  time  the  r\iles  pre- 
scribed in  section  705  become  effective  In  his 
State,  a  trainee's  public  assistance  Is  being 
computed  In  accordance  with  the  prior  ver- 
sion of  this  title.  It  shall  continue  to  be  so 
computed  until  (I)  his  rights  under  the 
prior  version  expire,  or  (2)  he  completes  his 
participation  in  the  particular  program  In 
which  he  Is  a  trainee,  whichever  occurs 
sooner.  Thereafter.  If  he  receives  additional 
qualifying  Income,  his  public  assistance 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 705." 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  meets  the  requirements  of  section  701 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1S64 
In  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to 
which  the  State  la  otherwise  entitled  under 
title  I.  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  withheld  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  as  a  result  of  such  amendment; 
nor  shall  funds  be  withheld  from  any  such 
State  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  the  State 
from  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
such  amendment  imtll  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  after  the  State  legislature 
next  adjourns  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

VOI.1TNTXXB  FBOGRAAIS 

Sec.  107.  TlUe  Vin  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Aet  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE  Vm— OOMB8TIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  PBOORAMS 

"Votnimaas  iw  Sesvice  to  Ajcesica 

"•TAlEMEM'r  or  PTTRPOSK 

"S«c.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  runtime  volunteer  service,  for  pro- 
grams of  part-time  or  short-term  community 
volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with  other  powers  and 
responsibiUtles  designed  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment and  coordination  of  volunteer 
programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by 
encouraging  and  enabling  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups,  including 
elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  vol- 
unteers In  part-time  or  short-term  programs 
in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and 
as  fuU-tlme  volunteers  serving  In  rural  areas 
and  urban  commiuiltles,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, among  migrant  workers.  In  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  In  other  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  hu- 
man talent  and  dedication  may  help  the 
poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for 
•eU-advancament, 

"Pa»t   a — ymx-Tnn   VoLtrwrinai   PxoosAsn 

"AUTHOBTT   TO   KSTABUBa    rOlX-TlMK 

raocxAMs 
"8«c.  810.  (a)   The  Director  may  recruit, 

select,  and  train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time 
volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Fed- 


eral. State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  may  assign  such  volun- 
teers to  work — 

"(1)  In  meeting  the  health,  education, 
welfare,  m-  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reaervatlons,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

"(2)  In  the  care  and  rehabllltaUon  of  the 
mentally  Ul  or  mentally  retarded  under 
treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or 
mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  In  their 
construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds; 
and 

"(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  ac- 
tivities authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char- 
acter eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions (including  restrictions  on  political 
activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the 
special  status  of  volimtefcrs  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned)  as  the 
Director  may  determine;  but  volimteers 
under  this  part  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  In  any  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor. 

"tbucb  or  smviCB 

"S«c.  an.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  full-time  per- 
sonal commitment  to  combating  poverty. 
This  shall  Include  a  commitment  to  live 
among  and  at  the  economic  level  of  the 
people  served,  and  to  remain  available  for 
service  without  regard  to  regiilar  working 
hours,  at  all  times  during  their  term  of 
service,  except  for  authorized  periods  of 
leave. 

"(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of  service,  ex- 
cluding time  devoted  to  training.  The  Di- 
rector may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  fvUl  one-year  commitment 
to  enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods 
of  service  of  not  less  than  two  months 
where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited 
service  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  UUe. 

"(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
In  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shaU  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. 

"80PP0ET  or  rxjLL-Titai  volcntezxs 
"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a 
stipend  to  volunteers  under  this  part  while 
they  are  In  training  and  on  alignment,  but 
the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $60  i<er  month 
during  the  volunteer's  first  year  of  service. 
He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $76 
per  month  In  the  case  of  persona  who  have 
served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who.  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  by  hir^^ 
have  been  designated  volunteer  leaders  on 
the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  volimteers 
such  living,  travel  (Including  travel  to  and 
from  the  place  of  training) ,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  housing,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, subsistence,  clothing,  health  and  den- 
tal care,  or  such  other  support,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 

"(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  of  service;  except  that 
In  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  be- 
half of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the 
omoimt  of  any  impaid  stipend  shall  be  paid 
in  aooordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.O.  6663) . 
"(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 


for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volimteers  and  recent  volimteers  to  encour- 
age  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experieace 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  service  In  the  national  Interest,  and  par- 
Ucularly  In  combating  poverty  as  memben 
of  the  helping  professions. 

"PaXT    B— AUXnXABT    AlfD    SpXCIAL    VOLlTMTXn 

PaooaAiffl 

"COlCMVNtTT     BXXVICK     PBOCRAMB 

"Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
programs  designed  to  expand  opportunities 
for  persons  to  participate  In  a  direct  and 
personal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 
shorter  periods  of  service  than  Is  required  for 
enrollment  under  section  810,  and  In  their 
home  or  nearby  communities.  In  volunteer 
activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  the  Director 
may  provide  financial,  technical,  or  other 
assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that 
are  undertaken  In  connection  with  these 
programs.  These  projects  may  Include,  with- 
out limitation,  acUvlttes  designed  ( 1 )  to  en- 
courage greater  numbers  of  persons  to  par- 
ticipate, as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and 
projecto  assisted  under  this  Act,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  programs  designed  to 
aid   youth   or   promote   child   development; 

(2)  to  encourage  persons  with  needed  man- 
agerial, professional  or  technical  skills  to 
contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for  the 
development  or  betterment  of  neighborhoods 
or  areas  having  especially  large  concentra- 
tions of  the  poor,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  helping  residents  of  those  neighbor- 
hoods or  areas  to  develop  the  competence 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  public  and 
private  resources  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  available  or  used  for  those  programs:  and 

(3)  to  assist  existing  national  and  local 
agencies  relying  upon  or  In  need  of  volun- 
teers to  obtain  volunteer  services  man 
readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short-term 
training,  with  particular  emphasis  on  ageo- 
ciee  serving  the  most  seriously  disadvan- 
taged, operating  in  areas  of  the  most  concen- 
trated poverty,  or  having  similar  critical 
needs. 

"(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  receive  no  living  allowance 
or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support  or 
allowances  as  the  Director  determines,  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  are  required  because  at 
unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting  ths 
project. 

"(c)  The  servlcee  of  any  pereon.  If  other- 
wise allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act, 
shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of 
actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section  in 
providing  for  or  assisting  In  the  recruitment, 
referral,  or  preservlce  training  of  such  person. 

"SPECIAI.    VOLCNTCXB    PBOOaAMS 

"9xc.  821.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
Conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for, 
special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stim- 
ulate and  Inltlata  improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding volunteer  services  and  to  encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation.  In  furtherance 
ai  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 

"Pa«t  C — OsinaAX.  PaovisioKS 

"COOKDINATION    WTTH    OTHZX    PROCEAMS 

"Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized  under  this  title  vrlth  one  an- 
other, with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
national  programs.  These  steps  shall  in- 
clude, to  the  extent  feasible,  actions  to  pro- 
mote service  by  volunteers  or  former  volun- 
teers in  the  full-time  programs  authorized 
under  part  A  In  providing  necessary  support 


to  programs  under  part  B,  and  actions  to 
encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
tbort-term  volunteers  to  make  commltmenta 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full-time 
volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  national  agencies  responsible  for  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  greater  use  of  volun- 
teer servlcee  in  those  programs  and  establish- 
ing in  connection  with  them  systematic  pro- 
cedures for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  nec- 
essary preservlce  orientation  or  training  of 
part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant  to  this 
part. 

"PABTICIPATIOM    OF    OIJ«E    PKESOWB 

"Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  take  necessary  steps,  including 
the  development  of  special  proJecU  where 
appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  feaalble 
participation  of  older  persons  in  the  various 
programs  and  activities  authorized  under 
this  title. 

"APPUCATION    OV   FEDEEAL   UkW 

"Sac.  883.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b) ,  volunteers  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

"(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  Ur- 
ing  allowance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall, 
with  respect  to  such  services  or  training, 
(1)  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  73  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code,  persons  employed  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  enrollee*  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  lie(a)  (1).  (2),  and  (3) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the 
computation  described  In  lie(a)  (2)  (B)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  OS-7  under  secUon  5332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

"SPBCIAI,   LZMtTATIOVa 

"Sec  934.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  service  under  this 
title  Is  limited  to  acUvltlee  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  Impair  existing  contracte  for  service. 

"(b)  All  support.  Including  transportation 
provided  to  volunteers  under  this  Utle.  shall 
be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  con- 
listent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

"(c)  No  agency  or  organlBatlon  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program 
hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  services  of  volunteers  super- 
vlaed  by  such  agency  or  organisation. 

"DURATTOIt   OP   PEOORAK 

"Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  aa  the  Congress  may  authorize 
by  law." 

TITLE   n— SUMMER   CAMPS   FOR   DISAD- 
VANTAGED OHILDRBN 

SHOET  TOUC 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  iM  cited  aa  the 
"Summer  Camp  Act  of  1967". 

ranasaB  ans  bbclaration  or  ptntPOSE 
Sec.  202.  MUUona  of  acres  of  foreet  and 
park  lands  throughout  the  Nation  are  the 
property  of  all  the  people.  Yet  the  circum- 
stances of  poverty  frequently  prevent  the 
utiliaation  of  tbeae  lands  by  those  moat  tn 
need,  particularly  disadvantaged  children 
who  would  benefit  from  outdoor  and  camp- 
ing experiences.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  and  assist  In  the  provision 


of  camp  (aclUtlea  which  permit  greater  uao 
of  such  pubUc  lands  under  Federal,  State, 
and  local  administration  in  behalf  ot  tbase 
children. 

BASIC  AOTHOEirr 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Oflloe  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Director")  may  allocate  funds  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  extend  financial 
assistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies, 
to  enable  them  to  provide  camp  faculties  for 
use  by  disadvantaged  children.  The  follow- 
ing basic  conditions  shall  apply  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  authority — 

(1)  the  facilities  (except  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  connection  with  access  roads,  utility 
lines,  or  slnUlar  Installations)  must  be  on 
public  lands: 

(2)  the  faclllUes  must  be  so  located  In  re- 
lation to  population  centers  as  to  permit 
their  efficient,  meaningful,  and  substantial 
use  In  connection  with  camping  programs, 
projecta,  or  activities  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren; and 

(3)  the  faclUtles  must  be  provided  and 
operated  subject  to  a  use  plan,  conforming  to 
the  requlremente  of  section  206,  which  pro- 
vides reasonable  assurance  of  their  continu- 
ing availability,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
one  or  more  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  for  such  camping  programs, 
proJecU,  or  activities. 

AIXOCATION  AND  USE  OP  fXTITOS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under 
this  title  may  be  allocated  by  the  Director 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  the  In- 
terior, or  to  the  Army,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
camp  facilities  on  public  lands  under  their 
administration,  or  to  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  lands  which  are  determined 
by  the  Director  and  the  head  of  that  agency 
to  be  appropriate  for  use  In  providing  camp 
facilities  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  may 
also  be  provided,  by  grant  or  contract,  to 
State  or  local  public  agencies  responsible  for 
administration  of  public  lands  and  having 
the  legal,  technical,  and  financial  capacity  to 
undertake  projecte  for  the  provision  of  camp 
facilities  In  accordance  with  this  title. 

(b)  Funds  allocated  to  a  Federal  agency, 
or  made  available  for  any  State  or  local 
project,  may  be  used  for — 

(1)  the  construction,  renovation,  or  Im- 
provement (including  furnishing  and  equip- 
ping) of  camp  facilities: 

(2)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  privately 
owned  facilities  on  public  lands  which  are 
or  may  be  made  suitable  for  use  as  camp 
facilities;  and 

(3)  essential  maintenance  and  supervi- 
sion of  camp  facilities  to  the  extent,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Director  and  the 
agency  concerned,  that  such  maintenance 
and  supervision  Is  not  otherwise  available  or 
cannot  otherwise  be  reasonably  provided. 

(c)  Funds  allocated  or  made  available 
under  this  title  may  not  t>e  used  for  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  camping 
program  or  project,  nor  may  they  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  land;  but  this  shall  not 
preclude  their  use  In  acquiring  necessary 
righto  In  connection  with  access  roads,  utility 
lines,  or  similar  Installations. 

USE  FIUkNB 

Sic.  206.  (a)  Funds  shall  not  be  allocated 
and  used  by  a  Federal  agency  for  enj  facility, 
and  the  Director  shall  not  extend  financial 
assistance  to  any  State  or  local  agency  proj- 
ect, unless  the  facility  or  project  is  covered 
by  a  uae  plem  or  agreement  approved  by  the 
Director  in  accordance  With  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  faellltles  to  be  provided  by  a 
Inderal  agency,  the  plan  shall  contain  such 
information  and  understandings  concerning 
the  character  of  the  facility,  the  type  and 
extent  of  use  to  be  made  of  It,  the  number 
and  nature  of  and  procedure  for  selecting 
sponsoring  organizations,  conformity  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  administer- 


ing agency,  axtd  other  mattora,  aa  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Director  and  the  head 
of  that  agency.  In  the  case  of  projecte  at 
State  or  local  public  bodies,  the  plan  shall 
contain,  at  a  Tnintmiim,  Information  and 
oommltmento  necessary  to  assure— 

(1)  that  the  facUltlee  wlU  be  adequate, 
and  reasonable  In  coat.  In  relation  to  their 
proposed  use; 

(2)  that  the  facUltiee  and  their  proposed 
uae  will  comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and 
regulations  and  be  consistent  with  any  ap- 
plicable plans  or  planning.  Including  any 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  approved 
pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
Uon  Act  of  1966; 

(3)  that  the  facUltlea  wiU  be  available 
for  use  In  accordance  with  this  title  over  an 
appropriate  minimum  period,  consistent  with 
their  coet,  and  that  they  will  not  be  con- 
verted to  any  other  use  during  that  period 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  and 
subject  to  such  additional  conditions  or  re- 
qulremente (which  may  Include  required 
repayment  of  all  or  part  of  the  financial 
assistance,  as  determined  after  opportunity 
for  hearing)  as  the  Director  may  prescribe; 

(4)  that  the  agency  seeking  financial 
assistance  will  retain  sufficient  contlniUng 
control  over  the  facilities  to  assure  their 
continuing  use  In  accordance  with  this  tltla 
over  the  i^pUcable  minimum  period;  and 

(5)  that  there  are  public  or  private  non- 
profit sponsoring  organizations  (which  may 
Include  the  applicant  agency)  which  are  able 
and  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for 
operating  or  coordinating  the  oi)erBtlon  at 
the  facilities  so  as  to  assure  their  effective 
and  efficient  use  for  camping  progranos  for 
disadvantaged  children,  and  that  there  are 
adequate  methods  of  procedures  for  selecting 
those  sponsoring  organizations. 

(b)  The  Director  after  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  Interested  Federal  agencies  may 
by  regulation  prescribe  additional  or  sup- 
plementary requlremente  or  criteria  for  use 
plaois.  Such  regulations  may  Include  de- 
scriptions of  different  types  of  camping  pro- 
grams for  which  facilities  provided  or  assist- 
ed under  this  title  may  be  used,  general 
standards  for  these  various  types  of  pro- 
grams, and  requlremente  or  procedures  for 
selecting  sponsoring  organizations  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  capacity  to  provide  or 
arrange  for  the  staff,  health  care,  food,  trans- 
portation, and  other  supportive  services 
needed  for  such  programs.  The  regulations 
may  also  require  spteclfic  approval  of  spon- 
soring organizations  by  the  Director. 
USE  or  rAcnjTiES  bt  othse  than  the 

USADVANTAOEO 

Bac.  206.  Facilities  provided  or  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  used  for  groups 
other  than  disadvantaged  children  unlesa 
It  Is  determined,  by  the  Director  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
him  establishing  criteria  for  such  determi- 
nations, that  the  facilities  would  otherwise 
not  be  adequately  utilized,  that  It  Is  not 
reasonably  possible  to  expand  their  um  for 
disadvantaged  children,  and  that  uae  by 
other  organizations  or  groups  would  not 
preclude  or  be  IncctfiBlstent  with  the  fullest 
practicable  use  of  the  facllltlea  for  disad- 
vantaged children.  The  Director  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Federal  agencies  oonoemed 
and,  where  feasible,  with  Interested  State 
and  local  agencies  In  Issuing  regulations  un- 
der this  section.  Those  regulations  may  pro- 
vide for  use  by  groups  other  than  disadvan- 
taged children  on  a  fee  bcisls,  and  may 
require  In  the  case  of  any  State  ot  local  pub- 
lic agencies  that  fees  so  collected  be  applied 
In  reduction  of  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  title. 

nCFIiOTlCENT    or    LOW-INCOIIE    PEBSONS 

Sbc.  307.  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  encourage  the  provision,  main- 
tenance, supervision,  and  use  of  camp  facil- 
ities In  a  manner  ^at  will  promote  new  or 
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additional  employment  or  training  opportu- 
nities for  low-Income  Individuals,  Including 
Individuals  enrolled  In  the  Job  Oorpe,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  CXM'pa,  and  other  pro- 
grama  designed  to  lmint>ve  or  restore  em- 
ployablllty. 

LHOTATIOM   ON  IXNANCIAL   ASSIBTANat 

Skc.  208.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Utie  to  any  State  or  local  public  agency  for 
any  project  or  acUvity  shall  not  exceed  80 
per  oentiim  of  the  approved  cost  of  such 
project  or  activity.  Nor  shall  the  Director 
provide  such  assistance  to  any  such  agency 
unleM  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  prior 
level  of  agency  expenditures  la  connection 
with  other  facilities  available  to  dlsadvan- 
tage<l  children  has  not  been  and  will  not  be 
reduced  and  that  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  tboee  other  facul- 
ties will  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  provide 
any  non-Federal  contributions  required  un- 
der this  section.  Non-Federal  contributions 
required  by  this  section  may  be  In  cash  or 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  materials,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices. 

LABOR   STANDARDS 

Skc.  209.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
bulldinga,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
376a — 176ar-6) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Be- 
organlzatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (16 
FJl.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267) ,  and  secUon  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948,  as  amended;  40  UJS.C.  276(c) ) . 

GZNZKAL  PBOVIBIONS 

Skc.  210.  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Director  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  upon  him  by  section  602  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  except 
that  he  may  make  arrangements  with,  reim- 
burse, or  delegate  any  powers  to,  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  Including  agencies 
to  which  funds  are  allocated  under  section 
204(a),  and  authorise  redelegatlons.  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  602(d)  of 
such  Act. 

OKFIMITIOITS 

Skc.  211.  For  ptirpoees  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "camp  faculties"  includes 
permanent  or  eemlpermanent  structures, 
sanitary,  water,  cooking,  electrical  or  similar 
InstallatLons  or  fixtures,  aoceas  roads  and 
utility  line*  and  Installations  necessary  for 
adequate  development  of  a  site,  recreational 
installations  appropriate  to  a  campsite,  and 
such  other  furnishings,  eqvilpment,  installa- 
tions, or  structvires  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  a  site  appropriate  for  regular  or  re- 
peated MM  in  connection  with  camping  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children; 

(2)  The  term  "State  or  local  public  agency" 
means  a  State,  county,  municipality,  or  other 
governmental  entity  or  public  body,  an  In- 
dian tribe,  or  two  or  more  such  entitles, 
bodies,  or  tribes,  having  necessary  eontrvM 
over  public  lands  and  otherwise  authorized  to 
undertake  the  commitments  required  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  any  camp 
faclUty: 

(3)  The  term  "public  lands"  means  thoae 
lands  under  the  ownership,  control,  or  ad- 
ministration of  Federal,  State,  or  local  pub- 
lic agencies  or  Indian  tribes; 

(4)  Thm  term  "sponsoring  organization" 
means  a  welfare,  youth,  charitable,  church, 
or  labor  organlzaUon,  a  school,  civic  club, 
or  community  action  agency  established  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  the  ■oonomlc  Opportu- 


nity Act  of  1904,  or  any  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  (other  than  a  political 
party)  which  has  authority  to  operate,  ad- 
minister, or  coordinate  camping  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children  using  facllltiea 
provided  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  The  term  "disadvantaged  children" 
means  children  from  low-income  families, 
and  Includes  groups  predominantly  or  prln- 
cipaUy  composed  of  such  children. 

AUTHOalZATIOMB 

Skc.  212.  For  the  purpoees  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1968;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1969,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  m— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 
Bsc.  301.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  otBcer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Elconomlc  Op- 
portunity Act.  as  amended,  embezzles,  will- 
fully misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud 
any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  proper- 
ty which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  amended.  In- 
duces any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or 
thing  of  any  value  to  any  person  (Including 
such  grantee  agency) ,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  (1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  t.^np 
one  year,  or  both. 

The  Index,  sectlon-by-Bectlon  analysis, 
and  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Clark. 
are  as  follows: 

Caption    Index   to    Economic    OPFoaTtTNirr 

AifxNDiCKNTe  or   1967 
Sec.  1.  Short  TlUe 
Sec.  2.  Authorization  of  approprlatloDs 

TtTLX      X — AMXNDICKNTS      TO      TKK      KCONOKIC 

opFOKTUNrrr  act 
Sec.  101.  Job   Corps  amendments 

Provides  a  new  part  A  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  follows: 
"Sec.  101.    Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  102.    Establishment  of  Job  Corps 
"Sec.  103.    Individuals  Eligible  for  the  Job 

Corps 
"Sec.  104.    Screening  and  Selection  of  Ap- 
plicants— General  Provisions 
"Sec.  106.    Screening  and  Selection — Special 

Limitations 
"Sec.  106.    Enrollment  and  Assignment 
"Sec.  107.    Job  Corps  Centen 
"Sec.  108.    Program  AcUvtUes 
"Sec.  109.    Allowance  and  Support 
"Sec.  110.    Standards  of  Conduct 
"Sec.  111.     Community   Participation 
"Sec.  112.    Placement  and  Follow- Through 
"Sec.  113.    Evaluation;     Experimental     *tni 

Developmental  Projects 
"Sec.  114.    Advisory  Boards  and  Committee* 
"Sec.  116.    ParUcipation  of  the  States 
"Sec.  116.    Application  of  Provisions  of  Fed- 
eral Law 
"Sec.  117.    ^>ecial  Limitations 
"Sec.  118.    PoliUcal  DiscrUtiinatton  and  Po- 
litical Activity" 
Sec.  103.    W<H-k  and  Training  Programe 

Consolidates  parU  B  and  D  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  a  new  part 
B,  "Work  and  Training  for  Toutb  *«m1 
AdulU",  a*  foUows: 


"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
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120.  Statement  of  Purpose 

121.  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 

122.  Conununlty     Employment     aM 

Training  Programs 
"Sec.  128.    Special  Urban  Employment  Im- 
pact Programs 

Coordination 

Program    Participants:    implica- 
tion of  Federal  Laws 

General  Conditions  for  Program 
Approval 

Equitable    Distribution    of    As- 
sistance 

Technical  Assistance  and  Train- 
ing 

Limitations      on     Federal     As- 
sistance 

Evaluation" 


124. 
126. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 


"Sec. 
"Sec. 

"Sec. 

"Sec. 

"Sec. 

"Sec. 

"Sec. 

Sec.  103.    Community  Action  Programs 

Provides  a  new  Utle  n  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  foUows: 
"Sec.  201.    Statement  of  Purpose 

"Part  A— Community  Action  Agencies  and 
Programs 

"Sec.  210,  Establishment  of  Oommimlty 
Action  Agencies;  Community 
Action  Programs 

"Sec.  211.  Structure  of  Conununlty  Action 
Agencies 

"Sec.  212.  Specific  Powers  and  Functions  of 
Conununlty  Action  Agencies 

"Sec.  213.    State  and  Regional  Agencies 

"Sec.  214.     Administrative   Standards 

"Sec.  216.  Evaluation  of  Community  AcUon 
Agencies  and  Programs 

"Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Communitp 
Action  Programt  and  Related  Aetivitiet 

"Sec.  220.  Development  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs 

"Sec.  221.  General  Provisions  for  Flnandtl 
Assistance  to  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs 

"Sec.  222.    Special  Programs  and  Assistance 

"Sec.  228.     Allotment  of  Funds;  LlmltaUons 
on  Assistance 
"Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and 
Activities 

"Sec.  2S0.  Technical  Assistance  and  Train- 
ing 

"Sec.  231.    State  Agency  AssUtance 

"Sec.  292.    Research  and  Pilot  Programs 

"Part  D— General  and  Technical  Provisions 

"Sec.  240.    Rural  Areas 

"Sec.  241.    Coordination — Federal   Agencies; 

Use  of  State  Funds 
"Sec.  242.    Submission  of  Plans  to  Gover- 
nors 
"Sec.  243.    Fiscal  Responsibility  and  Audit 
"Sec.  244.    Special  Limitations 
"Sec.  246.    Duration  of  Program" 
Sec.  104.    AmendmenU  to  Title  m— Rural 
Areas  Programs 
SubsecUons    (a)    through    (d)    of  section 
104  redesignate  part  A  of  title  HI  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  "Rural  Loan 
Program"  and  provide  amendments  relating 
to  that  program.    Subsection    (e)    provides 
for   an    amended    part    B,    "Assistance   for 
Migrant,    and    Other    Seasonally    Employed, 
Farm  Workers  and  Their  FamlUes",  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  SI  1 .    Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  312.    Financial  Assistance 
"Sec.  813.    Limitations  on  Assistance 
"Sec.  814.    Technical    Assistance,    Training 
and  BvaluatloD" 

Sec.  106.    Amendments  to  Title  VI — Admin- 
istration and  Coordination 
Provides  varioiu  amendments  to  this  title 
of  the  Economic  Opp>ortunlty  Act,  Including 
a  new  part  B,  "Coordination",  as  follows: 
"Sec.  630.     Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  631.    Economic  Opportunity  Council 
"Sec.  632.     ResponslbUittes  of  the  Director 
"Sec.  633.    Cooperation  of  Federal  Agencies 
"Sec.  634.    Combinations     Among     Projects 
and  Programs 
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"Sec.  686.    Information  Center 

'•Sec.  636.    Prohibition 

"Sec.  637.    Si>ecial  ResponslbUltlee:  Training 

ProgrEuna 
"Sec.  638.  Deflnitloiui" 
gee.  106.    Amendment  to  Title 

Provides  a  new  title  VII  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  "Treatment  of  Income  for 
Certain  Public  Assistance  Purposes",  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  701.    Statement  of  Purpose 
"860.702.    State  Plans 
"Sec.  703.    Definitions 
"Sec.  704.    Attribution  of  Income 
"Sec.  706.    Amount  of  Public  Assistance 
"Sec.  706.    Savings  Provision" 
Sec.  107.    Volunteer  Programs 

Provides  a  new  title  vm  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  "Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Programs  "Volunteers  In  Service  To  Amer- 
ica' ".  aa  follows: 
"Sec.  801.    Statement  of  Purpose 

'Part  A — FuU-Tim^  Volunteer  Programs 

"Sec.  810.    Authority  to  Establish  Full-Time 

Programs 
"Sec.  811.    Terms  of  Service 
"Sec.  812.    Support  of  Full-Tlme  Volimteera 

"Port   B — Auxiliary   and   Special   Volunteer 

Programs 
"Sec.  820.    Community  Service  Programs 
"Sec.  821.    Special  Volimteer  Programs 

Port  C — General  Provisions 

"Sec.  831.    Coordination    with    Other    Pro- 
grams 
"Sec.  832.    Participation  of  Older  Persons 
"Bee.  833.    Application  of  Federal  Law 
"Sec.  834.     Special  LlmitaUons 
"Sec.  835.    Duration  of  Program" 

TZILS   n — BUKUKK   CA1CP8    KOB    OISAOVAMTAGZD 
CHIU>aKN 

Sec.  201. 
Sec.  202. 

Sec.  203. 
Sec.  204. 
Sec.  205. 
Sec.  206. 


Short  UUe 

Findings     and     Declaration     of 
Purpose 

Basic  Authority 

Allocation  and  Use  of  Funda 

Use  Plans 

Use  of  Faculties  by  Other  Than 
the  Disadvantaged 
Sec.  207.    Employment       of       Low-Income 

Persons 
Sec.  208.    Limitation  on  Financial  Assistance 
Sec.  209.    Lab<x-  Standards 
Sec.  210.    General  Provisions 
Sec.  211.    DeflnlUona 
Sec  212.    AuthorisaUoas 

TrrLi  in— CBiuiNAX.  movistoNS 
Sec.  301.    (Relates  to  embezzlement,  theft, 
kickbacks  or  extortion  Involving  financial  as- 
ilstance  funds  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act) 

SlCnON-BT-SECTION  ANALYSIS — ^SCONOICIC 

Oppobtunitt  Amkndm  kmts  or  1967 

JOB  COBPS  AXXNSICXNTS 

SecUon  101  of  the  bill  would  generally 
revise  the  provisions  of  Utle  I-A  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  governing  the  Job 
Corps.  As  it  would  be  amended,  the  new  pMrt 
A  would  more  accurately  refiect  the  current 
program  than  does  the  preeent  law.  It  would 
also  afford  a  better  basis  for  the  common 
efforts  of  all  the  agencies  and  organizations 
pwtlclpatlng  In  the  Job  Corps  to  make  that 
program  Increasingly  effective  and  efficient 
In  helping  the  many  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women  who  need  and  can  benefit 
trom  the  kind  of  intensive  assistance  Job 
Oorpe  Is  designed  to  provide.  The  provisions 
of  the  amended  new  part  A  are  deecrlbed 
below. 

Section  101.  Statement  of  Purpose:  The 
<!wrent  statement  of  purpose  for  this  pro- 
gram merely  declares  lU  Intent  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  the  reeponalblll- 
tles  of  cltlswuhlp  and  to  Increase  their  em- 
Ployabiuty.  The  proposed  new  section  101 
would  provide  a  more  specific  statement  of 


the  mission  to  assist  low-income,  disad- 
vantaged young  men  and  women  "who  need 
and  can  benefit  from  an  unusually  Intensive 
program,  operated  In  a  group  setting  dis- 
tinct from  their  current  environment,  to 
become  more  responsible,  employable  and 
productive  citizens."  Also,  the  amended 
statement  of  purpose  declares  that  the  Job 
Corps  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  in  a  way 
that  contributes,  where  feasible,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  national,  State,  and  community 
resources,  and  "to  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  techniques  for  working  with 
the  disadvantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized 
by  public  and  private  Institutions  and 
agencies." 

Section  102.  Establishment  of  the  Job 
Corps:  As  does  the  pM-esent  law,  the  amended 
statute  establishes  within  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  a  "Job  Corps." 

Section  103.  Individuals  Eligible  for  the 
Job  Corps:  Except  for  specifying  age  and 
citizenship  requirements  for  enrollment  In 
the  Job  Corps,  the  existing  law  is  silent  as 
to  the  criteria  to  be  applied  In  determining 
whether  an  applicant  is  eligible  to  enter  the 
program. 

The  new  section  would  be  much  more 
specific.  Under  Its  terms,  an  eligible  appli- 
cant Is  a  young  person  of  low  Income  or  from 
a  low-Income  family  who  requires  additional 
education,  training,  or  intensive  counseling 
and  related  assistance  In  order  to  participate 
successfully  in  regular  school  work,  qualify 
for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his 
needs  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces  requirements. 
His  current  environment  must  also  be  one 
which  Is  so  characterized  by  cultural  depriva- 
tion, a  disruptive  home  life  or  other  dis- 
orienting conditions  as  to  substantially  Im- 
pair his  prospects  for  successful  participa- 
tion in  any  other  program  providing  needed 
training,  education  or  assistance.  However, 
these  circumstances  alone  will  not  qualify 
him  for  admission  to  the  program.  He  must, 
In  addition,  be  determined  after  carefxil 
screening  (in  accordance  with  procedures 
spelled  out  in  sections  104  and  106  of  the 
Act)  to  have  the  preeent  capabilities  and 
aspirations  necessary  to  CMnplete  the  pro- 
gram and  secure  Its  full  benefits,  and  he  must 
be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral  problems 
which  are  ao  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  the  pattern  oC 
work  and  training  which  the  program  in- 
volves. To  be  eligible  for  enrollment,  an 
applicant  may  also  be  required  to  meet  other 
standards  of  enrollment  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  and  he  must  eigree  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Section  104.  Screening  and  Selection  of 
Applicants — General  Provisions:  This  section 
would  require  that,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
screening  and  selection  of  enroUeee  be  carried 
on  through  arrangements  utilizing  public  (X' 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
such  as  community  action  agencies,  public 
employment  offices,  i>rofeesional  groups  and 
labor  organlztalons.  The  Director  must  also 
under  this  section  prescribe  rules  to  estab- 
lish specific  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
conduct  of  screening  and  selection  activities, 
and  must  encourage  recruitment  through 
agencies  having  contact  with  yoirths  over 
substantial  periods  of  time.  This  latter  re- 
quirement recognizee  that  these  agencies, 
because  of  their  long-term  contact  with 
young  pwsons,  would  be  able  to  provide 
reliable  information  concerning  the  problems 
of  youths  seeking  to  enter  the  program.  Pro- 
vision Is  also  made  for  consultation  with 
other  Individuals  and  organizations  Includ- 
ing courts,  probation  and  parole  offices,  law 
enforcement  authorities,  schools,  welfare 
agenclee,  medical  agencies,  and  advisors. 
The  screening  procedures  woiild  Include  an 
Interview  with  each  applicant,  one  of  the 
purpoees  being  to  give  the  applicant  a  full 
understanding  of  the  Job  Corps  and  to  make 
clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an 


enrollee  If  he  is  accepted.  Also,  In  order  b> 
develop  and,  as  appropriate,  verify  Informa- 
tion concerning  matters  relating  to  the  ap- 
plicant's eligibility,  a  careful  and  systematio 
Inquiry  regarding  hU  background  would  be 
required. 

As  with  the  existing  law,  the  Director 
would  be  prohibited  from  making  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  cnadidatee  for  enrollment  In  the 
Job  Corps. 

Section  105.  Screening  and  Selection — 
Special  Limitations:  As  a  precaution  against 
the  enrollment  of  persons  in  the  Job  Corps 
whose  affiliation  with  it  would  be  likely  to 
detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
or  have  other  damaging  results,  the  amended 
law  spteclfically  limits  enrollment  to  persons 
meeting  certain  basic  qualifications  as  to 
character  and  social  adjiistmeiit. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  105,  an  In- 
dividual may  be  selected  as  an  enrollee  only 
If  It  Is  determined  that  he  can  participate 
successfully  In  g^up  situations  and  activi- 
ties with  other  enroUees,  and  that  he  Is  not 
likely  to  engage  In  actions  or  behavior  which 
would  prevent  other  enrollees  from  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  program  or  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  maintenance  of  sound  disci- 
pline and  satisfactory  relationships  between 
any  center  to  which  he  might  be  assigned 
and  surrounding  communities.  It  must  also 
be  determined  that  he  manifests  a  basic  tin- 
derstanding  of  both  the  rxiles  to  which  he 
will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  observe  thoee  rules. 

Under  this  new  section  an  individual  will 
be  considered  as  falling  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements if  he  has  a  history  of  serious  and 
violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property, 
repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addic- 
tion or  other  major  behavioral  aberrations. 
The  Direct<»'  is  also  required  to  specify  in 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  specific  actions  or  attributes  which 
shaU  preclude  selection,  and  those  rules  or 
regtilations  are  to  be  binding  on  all  sgendes 
authorized  to  screen  or  select  persons  for 
enrollment.  For  example,  existing  directives 
of  the  Job  Corps  prohibit  the  enrollment  of 
persons  having  a  record  of  serious  criminal 
behavior.  Including  such  c^enses  as  murder, 
forcible  rape,  arson,  armed  robbery,  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  narcotics  addic- 
tion. 

The  Director  Is  given  authority  In  certain 
situations  In  which  exceptional  circum- 
stances exist,  to  authorize  the  enrollment  of 
persons  notwithstanding  their  being  subject 
to  a  specific  disqualification.  However,  In 
such  Instances  the  selection  must  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  prescribed  standards  re- 
lating to  the  interests  of  other  enrollees,  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  and  satisfactory 
community  relations. 

This  section  would  continue  the  Director's 
preeent  authority  to  enroll  persons  on  pro- 
bation or  parole  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  wovild  also  add  requirements  assuring  a 
continuing  review  of  the  prescribed  screen- 
ing criteria  and  procedures  and  assuring  that 
all  screening  agencies  comply  with  them. 

Section  106.  Enrollment  and  Assignment: 
The  proposed  new  part  A  would  continue 
existing  provisions  of  the  law:  (1)  limiting 
Job  Corps  enrollment,  generally,  to  two  yean, 
(2)  declaring  that  enrollment  vrtll  not  re- 
lieve any  Individual  of  his  obligations  for 
military  service,  (3)  requiring  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  (except  from 
Cuban  refugees),  and  (4)  reqtUring  the  as- 
signment of  at  least  40  percent  of  male  en- 
rollees to  centers  where  they  will  be  pri- 
marily engaged  In  coi.servatlon  or  similar 
work  activities.  It  also  would  continue  In 
sUghtly  modified  form  the  requirement  re- 
lating to  the  assignment  of  enrollees  to  cen- 
ters nearest  their  homes. 

Section  107.  Job  Corps  Centers:  Although 
the  present  Act  authorizes  the  establishment 
and   operation  of  conservation   camps  and 
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tnlntng  centen.  It  la  leas  tban  spedfle  u  to 
the  intended  functlona  of  Job  Corps  eBt»b- 
Uatunants  and  the  types  of  activities  wblcH 
mn  oonfm plated  for  Job  Corps  programs. 

As  It  woald  be  amended,  the  law  would 
■peclfy  that  there  shall  be  conservation  cen- 
ters, located  primarily  In  rural  areas,  which 
wUl  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training 
and  assistance,  programs  of  worli  experience 
which  are  focused  on  conservation  type  ac- 
ttvltlea.  It  would  also  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  Men's  Training 
Centers  and  Women's  Training  Centers  to  be 
located  In  either  urban  or  rural  areas.  The 
Men's  lYainlng  Centers  would  Include  train- 
ing and  other  services  for  enrollees  who  can 
be  expected  to  participate  successfully  In 
training  for  specific  types  of  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled employment,  and  the  Women's  Train- 
ing Centers  would  provide  education,  train- 
ing, and  other  activities  suited  to  the  needs 
and  potentialities  of  young  women. 

Section  108.  PTogram  Activities:  The  pro- 
posed law  would  require  that  each  Job  Corps 
center  provide  enrollees  with  an  Intensive, 
well-organized  and  fully  supervised  program 
of  education,  vocational  training,  work  ex- 
perience, planned  avocatlonal  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and 
development,  and  counseling.  The  required 
program  must  also,  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent.  Include  activities  to  assist  an  enroUee 
to  choose  realistic  career  goals,  and  to  cope 
with  problems  be  may  encountCT  in  his  home 
community  or  in  adjusting  to  a  new  commu- 
nity, and  in  planning  and  managing  his  dally 
affairs  In  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute 
to  long-term  upward  mobility. 

In  addition  to  specifying  the  types  of  pro- 
gram activities  which  are  to  be  carried  on 
In  the  various  centers,  this  section  contem- 
plates that  those  activities  shall  aggregate 
at  least  60  hours  a  week  In  the  case  of  each 
oorpsman.  Also,  in  order  to  assist  enrollees 
in  Increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  re- 
sponsibility, and  discipline,  the  proposed  sec- 
tion would  require  that  center  programs  in- 
clude required  participation  In  center  main- 
tenance support  and  related  work  activity. 

The  present  law  requires  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  arrangements  for  education  and 
training  of  enrollees  shall  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  qualified  participants  to  obtain  edu- 
cation and  training  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  high  school.  However,  there  are 
often  cases  where  an  enrollee  Is  unable  to 
qualify  for  an  equivalency  certificate,  even 
though  he  may  have  made  very  substantial 
progress  In  his  education  so  as  to  leave  the 
Job  Corps  with  skills  far  above  those  with 
which  he  entered.  In  recognition  of  this 
problem,  this  section  would  provide  for  cer- 
tificates to  be  developed  by  the  Director,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  could  be  Issued  to  enrollees  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  their  service  in  the 
Job  Corps  and  which  would  reflect  the  en- 
rollees' level  of  educational  attainment.  The 
prospect  of  acquiring  B\ich  a  certificate 
Aould  prove  to  be  an  added  inducement  for 
successful  participation  In  the  program  and 
will  provide  Important  assistance  to  enrollees 
in  obtaining  employment  or  realizing  other 
career  goals  which  might  otherwise  be  closed 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  their  pre-Job  Corps 
educational  attainment. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  continue* 
the  existing  requirement  that  the  Job  Corps 
work  experience  programs  not  displace  em- 
ployed workers  In  the  community  or  impair 
STistlng  contracts  for  service.  It  also  adds 
a  requirement  that  these  programs  must 
be  coordinated  with  other  work  experience 
programs,  such  as  a  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  project.  In  the  community. 

Section  109.  AUotoance  and  Support:  As 
does  the  present  law,  the  amended  statute 
would  authorise  the  payment  of  personal  and 
readjustment  ailowancss  to  Job  Corps 
enrollees. 


TtM  proposed  new  law  would  establish  per- 
sonal allowances  for  enrollees  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  9fiO  per  month,  and  provide 
that  allowances  should  be  gradiiated  up  to 
the  maximum  so  as  to  encourage  achieve- 
ment and  the  best  use  by  enrollees  of  the 
funds  provided  them.  These  allowances 
would  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate 
cases  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  and  to  the 
degree  reasonable,  enrollees  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  or  contribute  to  costs  as- 
sociated with  their  Individual  comfort  from 
their  personal  allowances. 

lolke  the  existing  law,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  a  readjtutment  allow- 
ance at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  950  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service  In  the  Job 
Corps.  However,  it  would  specifically  au- 
thorize reduction  of  the  allowance  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary measure,  and  except  in  uniisual 
circumstances  determined  by  the  Director, 
no  enrollee  would  be  entitled  to  such  an 
allowance  unless  he  has  remained  in  the 
program  for  at  least  90  days.  Specific  au- 
thority is  also  provided  the  Director  to  make 
advances  to  or  on  behalf  of  enrollees  out  of 
their  readjustment  allowance  In  order  to 
meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations  In- 
curred by  them. 

Another  provision  oif  the  proposed  law 
requires  that  the  Director  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en- 
rollees and  a  provision  prohibiting  his  as- 
siunption  of  transportation  costs  In  connec- 
tion with  an  enrollee's  leave  unless  he  has 
completed  at  least  six  months'  service  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

Section  110.  Standard*  of  Conduct:  The 
authority  contained  in  section  111  of  the 
present  law  would  be  retained  in  this  section. 

Section  111.  Community  Participation: 
Section  104(h)  of  the  present  Act  requires 
Job  Corps  officials,  whenever  poeslble.  to 
"stimulate  formation  of  indigenous  conunu- 
nity  activity  in  areas  which  surround  Job 
Corps  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  ade- 
quate reception  of  enrollees  into  community 
life".  This  very  general  provision  would  be 
expanded  by  this  section  to  Include  the  es- 
tablishment of  community  advisory  coun- 
cils in  which  youth  participation  is  to  be 
encouraged,  and,  where  feasible,  the  estab- 
lishntent  of  separate  youth  councils.  The 
Director  would  also  be  required  to  establish 
necessary  rules  and  take  necessary  action  to 
assure  that  each  center  Is  <^>erated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  promote  good  conununity  re- 
lationships and  to  achieve  certain  specified 
objectives.  These  Include  a  variety  of  actions 
designed  to  afford  residents  of  such  commu- 
nities a  meaningful  voice  In  center  affairs 
and  the  opportimlty  to  participate  person- 
ally In  program  activities.  Fc»-  example, 
conununity  officials  would  be  given  appro- 
priate advance  notice  of  changes  in  center 
rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  might 
affect  or  be  of  interest  to  the  community, 
and  the  community  would  participate  In  the 
development  of  policies  concerning  such 
matters  as  the  Issiiance  and  terms  of  passes 
to  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Section  112.  Placement  and  Follow- 
Through:  The  amended  law  would  specifi- 
cally authorize  the  Director  to  provide,  or 
arrange  for,  necessary  services  designed  to 
assist  enrollees  to  obtain  suitable  em- 
ployment or  to  undertake  other  ac- 
tivities such  as  further  training  or  education. 
To  the  extent  feasible,  placement  services 
would  be  undertaken  through  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  which  are  best  able  to  provide 
enrollees  with  reasonable  follow-through. 
Including  counseling  and  guidance  to  assist 
them  In  making  a  satisfactory  initial 
adjustment. 

Section  113. — Evaluation;  Experimental 
and  Demonstration  Projects:  The  proposed 
amendments  add  to  the  Act  a  requirement 
that  the  Director  provide  for  the  careful  and 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram from  the  standpoint  of  benefits  pro- 
vided and  the  effectiveness  of  its  procedures. 


policies,  and  methods  of  operation,  in  do. 
ing  this,  he  is  to  consult  with  other  agen- 
des  and  officials  in  order  to  compare  th« 
relative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  technique 
with  those  used  in  other  programs.  Th« 
Director  Is  also  to  obtain  from  employers 
schools,  government  and  private  agencies 
specific  Information  concerning  former  en- 
rollees relating  such  things  as  their  residence, 
oompaiiBatlon,  and  success  In  adjusting  to 
community  life,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
must  also  secure  similar  information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  Intervals  fol- 
lowing their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps 
program. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Director 
to  make  grants  or  contracU  for  experimen- 
tal, research  or  demonstration  projects  for 
developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  bet- 
ter use  of  facilities;  encouraging  a  more  rap- 
Id  adjiistment  of  enrollees  to  commumty  life 
that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  period 
of  enrollment;  reducing  transportation  and 
support  coats;  or  otherwise  promoting  great- 
er efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  Job 
Corps  program.  These  projects  would  be 
undertaken  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal  officials  and  would  include 
one  or  more  projects  to  provide  youths  with 
education,  training  and  other  supportive 
services  on  a  combined  residential  and  non- 
resldenUal  basis.  Similar  authority  lg  pro- 
vided in  the  existing  law  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  projects  operated  on  such  a 
combined  basis. 

Section  114.  Advisory  Boards  and  Com- 
mittees: Section  602(c)  of  the  present  Act 
authorizes  the  Director  to  appoint  sucb  ad- 
visory committees  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions 
under  the  Act.  This  new  section  in  the  re- 
vised statute  directs  that  he  shall  make  use 
of  such  committees  and  boards  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  and  its  centers,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  the  availability  of 
outside  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basii 
would  be  "of  substantial  benefit  in  identify- 
ing and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning 
program  or  center  development,  or  in 
strengthemng  relationships  between  tbs 
Job  Corps  and  agencies  and  Institutions  and 
groups  engaged   in   related   actlvlUes.  .  .  ." 

Section  115.  Participation  of  the  Statu: 
The  amended  law  continues  the  authority  at 
State  Governors  regarding  the  approval  ct 
plans  for  Job  Corps  centers,  and  It  re- 
tains the  present  Act's  provisions  authoris- 
ing the  Director  to  assist  in  the  operation 
and  administration  of  State-operated  pro- 
grams. A  new  provision  would  be  added, 
however,  requiring  the  Director  to  take  nec- 
essary action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  in  the  Job  Corps 
program.  This  would  Include  consultation 
with  State  agencies  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws, 
standards  of  enrollee  conduct  and  discipline, 
the  development  of  meaningful  work  experi- 
ence and  other  activities  for  enrollees.  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

Section  116.  Application  of  Provisions  of 
Federal  Law:  The  provLalons  of  the  amended 
statute  in  this  area  are  substantially  thi 
same  as  contained  In  the  present  law,  wltb 
one  exception.  This  would  permit  settle- 
ment of  claims  not  exceeding  >500  for  dam- 
age to  persons  or  property  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  Job  Corps  even  though  the 
claims  were  not  cognizable  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act.  This  authority  la  the 
same  as  that  granted  under  existing  law  to 
the  Postmaster  Qeneral  In  the  operation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Section  117.  Capacity,  Enrollment,  and 
Cost  Limitations:  The  amended  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  Job  Corps  program  in 
tb«  fiscal  year  1068  In  such  a  manner  m 
to  Increase  above  45,000  the  enrollee  capac- 
ity of  Job  Corps  centers. 

The  1066  amendments  to  the  Act  requln 
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the  Director  to  eoaure  that  on  or  before 
July  1,  1067,  the  number  of  women  in  resi- 
dence, and  receiving  training  at  Job  Corps 
centers  U  not  less  than  23  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  enrollees  In  the  Job  Corps. 
The  present  proposal  provides  that  on  cr 
before  June  80,  1968.  of  the  total  number  of 
enrollees  In  residence  and  receiving  training, 
at  least  25  percent  shall  be  women. 

The  1966  amendments  require  the  Director 
to  take  necessary  action  to  ensure  that  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of 
job  Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  noore  than  nine  months  do  not  ex- 
ceed (7,600  per  enrollee  in  such  centers. 
The  current  proposal  reduces  the  allowable 
cost  per  enrollee  to  97300. 

Section  118.  Political  Discrimination  and 
Political  Activity:  The  amended  statute 
would  retain,  unchanged,  the  provisions  oi 
the  existing  law  on  this  subject. 

WORK    AND    TXAIIWNO    FOB    TOXTTH    AND    AOm.T8 

The  amendments  in  section  103  set  forth, 
in  one  part,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
several  exisitlng  employment  and  training 
authorities  now  contained  In  title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and  a  modified 
special  urban  employment  program  now 
found  in  title  I-D  of  the  Act.  It  is  designed 
to  permit  the  better  coordination  of  vari- 
ous now  distinct  but  similar  programs,  to 
allow  communities  Increased  fiexlbllity  In 
using  existing  authorities  in  a  way  most 
responsive  to  local  needs  and  problems,  and 
to  provide  a  basis  on  which  these  authorities 
can  be  combined  with  additional  funds  for 
programs  designed  to  deal  in  distinctly  new 
ways  with  some  of  the  extremely  complex 
problenos  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment affecting  the  poor  in  city  slums. 
The  various  sections  of  the  prc^>osed  new 
part  B  are  explained  below. 

Section  120.  Statement  of  Purpose:  Thla 
section  sets  forth  the  puriwees  of  the  part 
so  as  to  include  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  work  and  training  programs  for  youth 
and  adults,  and  the  new  virban  employment 
program. 

Section  121.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 
This  section  parallels,  with  no  substantial 
change,  the  existing  operating  authority  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Cktrpa.  with  aep*- 
rate  provision  for  In-school  and  out-of- 
school  programs. 

Section  122. — Community  Employment  and 
Training  Programs:  This  section  would  af- 
fect a  partial  consolidation  of  sections  205 
(d)  and  (e)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  with  a  number  of  amendments  designed 
to  make  the  programs  authorized  under 
these  provisions  more  flexible  tools  for  meet- 
ing local  needs.  Its  effect  would  be  to  per- 
mit localities  to  design  projects  which  in- 
corporate elements  of  both  the  section  205 
(d)  and  section  205(e)  programs  and  to  in- 
clude In  those  projects  youth  over  16  as  well 
as  adults.  In  this  respect,  the  new  section 
would  extend  to  communities  generally,  in- 
cluding rural  communities,  some  of  the  same 
basic  flexibility  that  Is  now  possible  for  proj- 
ects In  xirban  areas  under  part  D  of  title  I 
of  the  Act.  In  addition,  the  new  section 
would  permit  projects  which  include  on-the- 
job  training  with  private  employers  as  well 
as  work-training  In  "public  service"  activ- 
ities, a  feature  now  authorized  for  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  projects  but  not  gen- 
erally possible  in  the  adult  programs. 

The  programs  now  authorized  \inder  sec- 
tions 205(d)  and  205(e)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  both  serve  to  assist  low- 
iQcome  imemployed  persons  to  secure  regu- 
lar employment,  and  both  Involve  work  ex- 
perience activities  in  FederaUy-aseisted  proj- 
ects. The  programs  have  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent focus.  In  the  case  of  one,  the  sec- 
tion 205(d)  program,  the  focus  has  been 
upon  placing  people  In  work  activities  or 
work-training  stations  Involving  conserva- 
tion, park  Improvement,  beautlflcatlon  or 
similar  activities,   with  emphasis  on  rural 


areas  and  projects  Involving  <^er  people:  in 
the  case  of  the  other,  the  secUon  205(e) 
program,  the  focus  is  upon  training  stations 
involving  the  provision  of  health,  education 
or  similar  pubUc  services  which  will  lead  to 
sub- professional,  new  careers.  The  programs 
are,  however,  sufficiently  slmUar  that  a 
variety  of  conomunity  betterment  and  public 
services  jwojects  could  be  undertaken  un- 
der either  statutory  authority.  Under  the 
present  Act,  both  are  limited  to  adults;  and 
in  this  respect  neither  has  the  flexibility  of 
the  urban  employment  program  added  last 
year  to  title  I  as  part  D  which  draws  upon 
the  same  basic  authority  but  pemUts  proj- 
ects which  include  youth  as  well  as  adults. 
Both  are  limited  to  work-traliUng  activities 
in  various  "public  interest"  flelds;  and 
neither,  in  this  respect  has  the  same  flexi- 
bility as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
which  allows  enrcrtlees  to  be  assigned  to  vir- 
tually any  kind  of  work-training  station 
which  could  be  covered  under  205(d)  and  (e) 
but  in  addition,  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
amendments,  permits  assignment  to  on-the- 
job  training  with  private  profit-making  em- 
ployers. 

Under   arrangement   now   In   effect,   the 
section  205(d)  and  (e)  programs  have  been 
combined  for  administrative  purposes,  to- 
gether with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  urban  employment  program  author- 
ized under  current  part  D  of  title  I,  to  be 
operated  vmder  a  single  delegation  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.    One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  delegation  is  to  effect  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  coordination  among  similar  related 
programs.    These  arrangements  tend  to  as- 
sure   greater    Tinlformity    and    consistency 
among  the  programs  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  they  should  also  serve  to  help  localities 
and  potential  sponsors  to  plan  more  Intel- 
ligently  to   use   the   several   statutory   au- 
thorities covered  by  the  delegation.     They 
do  not.  however,  overcome  the  difficulties 
which   diverse   authorities  by   their  natxire 
pose   for    localities    seeking   to   deal    com- 
prehensively with  local  needs.    Nor  do  they 
adequately  deal   with   the   problem   of   in- 
dividuals who  may  now  fall  "between  the 
cracks"  of  the  existing  statutory  authorities 
or  assure  a  statutory  base  for  programs  that 
will  be  most  fiexlble  in  responding  to  chang- 
ing national  or  local  economic  conditions. 

It  may  today  be  very  difficult  for  a  given 
community  to  put  together  a  single  project 
that  efficiently  and  effectively  draws  upon  all 
the  assistance  that  is  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of   its   low-income   and   unemployed 
residents.     If.  for  example,  a  project  Is  to  in- 
clude both  individuals  20  or  21  as  well  as 
older  persons,  the  sponsor  must  look  to  at 
least      two      programs — the      Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  on  the  one  hand,  and  either  the 
30S(d)  or  205(e)   program  on  the  other.     If 
there  are  In  the  community  both  possibilities 
for  sub-professional  "new  career"  type  work- 
training  and  work -training  Involving  the  Im- 
provement of  parks  or  other  public  facilities, 
the  sponsor  may  find  it  necessary  to  ojjerate 
under    not    two    but    three    different    pro- 
grams— NYC.  section  206(d)  and  section  205 
(e).    Moreover,   even   with   grants   or   con- 
tracts under  all  three  programs,  a  sponsortng 
agency  may  find  Itself  In  a  position  where  it 
cannot  include  in  its  activities  for  adults  the 
same  on-the-job  training  opportunities  that 
it  oould  provide  under  its  NYC  contract  or 
agreement  for  younger  participants. 

The  practical  problems  this  sort  of  situa- 
tion may  create  In  terms  of  unnecessary  ef- 
fort and  red-tape  are  almost  endless.  These 
problems  may  exist  not  only  on  a  community 
basis,  but  also  in  connection  with  a  single  or 
similar  group  of  "employers."  A  group  of 
hospitals,  for  example,  may  well  be  able  to 
provide  work-training  stations  for  both 
youth  and  adults,  and  provide  work  oppor- 
tunities of  the  kind  appropriate  under  both 
the   secUon   205(d)    and   205(e)    programs. 


Designing  a  project  to  exploit  all  of  these  o^ 
portunltles  is  apt  to  t>e  preUy  complicated  tS 
grants  or  contracts  mtist  be  secured  tmder 
three  separate  programs.  The  problem 
would  become  even  more  complicated  If.  ta 
addition,  there  were  possibilities  for  moving 
people  from  hospital  employment  to  on-the- 
job  training  positions  with  private  for-profit 
employers  who  were  in  a  position  and  pre- 
pared to  provide  permanent,  meaningful  em- 
ployment that  the  hospitals  themselTea 
might  not  be  able  to  provide. 

Not  Is  the  problem  only  one  of  the  apon- 
sodng  and  emplo3rlng  agencies.    In  a  given 
rural  area,  for  example,  there  may  presently 
be  an  insufficient  number  of  sub-profession- 
al, "new  career"  type  jobs  to  suggest  or  jus- 
tify a  separate  project — even  though  there 
might  be  possiblliUes  for  designing  a  more 
comprehensive   project  in  which   a  few   of 
these  positions  might  be  included.    A  com- 
bined project  might  thus  serve  to  make  pos- 
sible for  some  Individuals  In  the  community 
long-term    career    opportunities    of    a    type 
whl(dx    could    not    otherwise    l>e    provided. 
Similarly,  "new  career"  sub-professional  type 
jobs  are.  by  their  nature,  apt  to  be  more  de- 
manding in  terms  of  the  individual's  capaci- 
ty for  acquiring  educational  and  technical 
sklUs  than  the  typical  work-activity  under 
a  section  205(d)    project.    At  present,  if  a 
person  originally  selected  for  a  sub-profea- 
slonal  project  proves  after  some  mont^  un- 
able to  progress  satisfactorily,  he  may  have 
no  place  to  go  except  hack  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls.    With  greater  coordination  and 
combined  projects,  it  might  well  be  possible 
for  such  a  person  to  remain  In  the  same 
project  and  continue  training  for  a  different 
type  permanent  Job.     Similarly,  people  orig- 
inally selected  for  lower-skill  training,  who 
prove  to  have  ablUtles  beyond  those  original- 
ly seen,  could  move  up  to  aub- professional 
training — again,  with  no  hiatus  and  in  the 
same  projects 

The  possibility  of  changes  In  national  or 
local  economic  conditions  also  argue  for  en- 
couraging   project    combinations    Involving 
use  of  existing  authorlUee.    For  example,  at 
a    time    when    unemployment    Is    dropping 
sharply  In  a  community,  there  may  be  new 
opptortunitles   for   p)ermanent  placement  ot 
persons  in  the  private  sector  who  were  orig- 
inally selected  in  the  expectation  of  eventual 
employment  in  a  public  service   agency  or 
institution.    Ready   availability   of   on-the- 
job  training  authority  permits  the  project  to 
be  adjusted  to  take  account  of  this  posEiblllty 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.    Similarly,  at  a 
time    when   unemployment   is   rising,    there 
may  be  a  relatively  rapid  rise  In  the  number 
of  persons  who  could  benefit  from  and  need 
the  type  of  work-training  assistance  avail- 
able   under    the    section    205(d)     program. 
Permitting  a  rapid  modification  of  projects 
to  reflect  this  sort  of  change  Is  plainly  desir- 
able— partlc\ilarly  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Individuals  assisted  initially  in 
205(d) -type  activities  might  later  be  shifted 
within  the  same  project  to  higher,  normally 
preferred  types  of  work-experience  as  addi- 
tional   work-station    opportunities    of    this 
kind  were  developed. 

The  new  section  122  would  not  in  any  way 
limit  the  separate  status  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  It  would,  however,  per- 
mit the  Initiation  of  projects  based  on  exist- 
ing secUon  206(d)  and  (e)  authority  which 
could  Include  youth  as  well  as  adults.  It 
would  not  preclude  projects  focused  upon 
or  limited  to  conservation-type  work  activi- 
ties, such  as  might  now  be  undertaken  under 
the  current  section  206(d)  authority,  or  proj- 
ects focused  upon  or  limited  to  work  activ- 
ities designed  to  qualify  people  for  sub- 
professional  employment,  such  as  might  now 
be  undertaken  under  current  section  205  (e) 
authority.  It  would,  however,  permit  com- 
munities to  combine  both  types  of  work  ac- 
Uvities  In  a  single  project — with  a  single 
contract  or  grant,  using  one  authority  and 
one  funding  resource. 
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-Vortbor,  as  In  tbe  case  of  out-af>BChool 
tttC.  projects  could  b«  designed  under  tbls 
sMtton  wblch  would  Include  on-tbe-Job 
training  with  private  profit-making  Anns. 
It  Is  contemplated,  however,  that  In  most 
cases  work-training  would  be  concentrated 
In  fields  where  there  exist  critical  unmet 
needs — such  as  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional areas  or  public  parks,  conservation  of 
national  resources,  or  the  provision  of  health, 
educatlcm,  welfare  or  public  safety  services. 

Under  the  new  section,  all  projects  must 
as  a  minimum  be  designed  to  enable  partici- 
pants to  qualify  for  regular,  permanent  em- 
ployment without  further  assistance.  And 
wherever  possible,  they  should  be  designed 
to  enable  participants  to  secTire  entry  level 
Jobs  with  career  opportunities  for  regular 
or  oontlnaed  advancement.  They  would 
also  have  to  Include  basic  education,  health, 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services 
as  necessary  tor  participants  to  attain  these 
employment  objectives. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  sets  forth 
a  number  of  specific  criteria  to  be  used  in 
determining  whether.  In  what  amo\int  and 
cMi  what  conditions  to  assist  projects.  Con- 
sideration in  all  cases  would  have  to  be 
given  to  the  efforts  made  by  an  applicant 
agency  to  obtain  for  participants  assurances 
of  regular  non-asslated  employment  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time.  Also  In  every  case 
the  project  proposal  wo\ild  have  to  be  con- 
sidered In  terms  of  whether  It  was  developed 
and  realistically  structured  so  as  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  desires,  needs,  and  capabilities 
of  participants. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  projects  where  par- 
ticipants would  be  involved  in  work-training 
acttntie*  Involving  physical  facilities,  con- 
sideration would  have  to  be  given  to  whether 
those  facilities  will  be  substantially  used  by 
the  poor  or  benefit  low-income  areas.  And, 
In  the  case  of  projects  designed  to  develop 
entry-level  Job  opportunities,  consideration 
wo\ild  have  to  be  given  to  the  Impact  which 
the  particular  project  is  likely  to  have  In  the 
community  In  promoting  the  broader  adop- 
tion of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs, 
eliminating  artificial  barriers  to  employment 
of  the  poor,  or  opening  new  career  possibil- 
ities. 

Section  123.  Special  (Zrban  Employment 
Impact  Programs:  This  section  would  au- 
thorize a  special  program  to  deal  with  crltl- 
0*1  problems  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employnMnt  affecting  the  poor  in  urban  slum 
areas.  Twenty-five  percent  of  funds  under 
the  new  title  I  would  be  reserved  for  thes* 
programs. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  section 
would  build  upon  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  cur- 
rent Act,  which  It  would  supersede.  As  In 
the  case  of  the  part  D  program.  It  reflects 
the  view  that  there  Is  a  critical  need  In  many 
of  our  urban  areas  for  a  special  effort  to  meet 
problems  of  unemployment  and  tmderem- 
ployment,  and  that  It  Is  feasible  today  In 
many  of  those  areas  to  marahall  the  resources 
and  job  opportunities  needed  to  permit  rela- 
tively rapid  and  meaningful  progress  in  over- 
coming these  problems.  Like  the  part  D  pro- 
gram, the  program  authorized  under  this 
section  contemplates  projects  of  sufBdent 
size  and  scope  to  have  substantial  Impact. 
It  would,  however,  place  somewhat  less  em- 
phasis than  part  D  upon  neighborhood  or 
area  Improvement  and  somewhat  more  em- 
phasis upon  assuring  that  each  Individual  la 
provided  with  all  of  the  assistance  needed  to 
move  from  Initial  selection,  through  pre- 
woTk  orientation,  vocational  training,  work- 
experience,  and  Job  placement,  until  he 
reaches  the  point  where  he  not  only  has  a 
me«uiingful  Job  but  has  developed  the  capac- 
ity to  hold  that  job.  It  also  Is  predicted  upon 
projects  using  a  broader  range  of  resources, 
including  the  Man|x>wer  Development  and 
Training  Act,  than  the  present  part  D  and  It 
would  authorize  greater  flexibility  In  the  usa 
of  funds  to  supplement  those  reaourcea. 


The  new  program  contemplates  unusually 
Intensive  supportive  services  and  follow- 
through,  focused  upon  the  needs  of  each  In- 
dlvldtxal  participant,  so  as  to  best  assure 
that  the  participant  develops  the  attitudes 
and  work  skills  necessary  to  hold  suitable, 
permanent  employment  In  the  competitive 
labor  market.  This  approach  is  designed  to 
permit  the  program  to  assist  to  full  self- 
siifflclency  many  potentially  employable  peo- 
ple who  cannot  be  reached  under  any  exist- 
ing program.  In  many  of  our  larger  urban 
areas.  Job  opportunities  can  now  be  ma<tt 
available  In  substantial  numbers  for  these 
people  If  they  can  qualify.  The  objective  Is 
a  program  that  can  be  effective  In  qualify- 
ing any  individual  whose  employment  prob- 
lems can.  reasonably,  be  overcome  given  all 
the  training  techniques  now  available. 

In  addition  to  serving  an  urban  area  hav- 
ing an  especially  large  concentration  of  un- 
employment, under-employed  or  low-Income 
Individuals,  a  project  under  this  section  must 
meet  a  number  of  specified  criteria.  It 
must,  first,  be  supported  by  commitments 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  employers, 
which  will  include  assurances  relating  to 
the  provision  of  permanent  employment  op- 
portunities consistent  with  the  size,  scope 
and  objectives  of  the  program.  It  must  also 
provide  for  maximum  feasible  use  of  other 
related  resources,  including  commitments 
of  specific  training  opportunities  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
It  must  be  designed  to  assure  that  work  and 
training  opportunities  are  extended,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  the  most  severely  disadvan- 
taged persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  benefit.  And  It  must  Include  or  pro- 
vide for  the  Intensive  or  Improved  supportive 
services — day  care,  transportation,  health, 
and  Intensive  and  continuing  counseling, 
both  before  and  after  Job  placement — neces- 
sary to  assist  participants  to  secure,  hold  and 
advance  In  regular  competitive  employment. 
Under  this  section,  communities  could  be 
assisted  to  plan  and  develop  eligible  projects. 
The  goal  In  this  respect  would  be  to  develop, 
In  effect,  a  core  program  making  use  of  all 
available  resources  relating  to  the  training 
of  indlvldusds  to  Improve  or  restore  their 
employablllty.  Financial  assistance  would 
then  be  extended  to  expand  or  supplement 
these  projects;  to  provide  supportive  serv- 
ices not  otherwise  available;  or  to  initiate 
as  part  of  the  program  new  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  or  community  employment  and 
training  projects  as  otherwise  authorized 
under  the  new  part  B. 

Section  124.  Coordituition:  This  section 
provides  that  progranu  under  the  new  part 
B  shall  be  carried  on  with  appropriate  as- 
sistance from  other  Federal  agencies  and  be 
coordinated  with  related  programs,  includ- 
ing maximum  coordination  with  community 
action  programs.  Under  arrangements  now 
approved,  community  action  agencies  nor- 
mally act  as  contractors  or  grantees  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects,  for 
projects  under  sections  305(d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Kconomlc  Opportunity  Act,  and  for  the  spe- 
cial impact  programs  under  part  D  of  title  I 
of  that  Act.  It  Is  expected  that  the  same 
arrangements  would  govern  the  projects 
under  the  new  part  B. 

Section  124  would  also  specifically  require 
that  there  be  arrangements  governing  the 
recruitment  or  selectDsn  of  participants  with 
a  view  to  assuring  that,  as  among  the  vari- 
ous programs  authorized  and  other  programs 
In  the  community  designed  to  enhance  or 
restore  employablllty,  each  person  Is  referred 
to  the  program  which  Is  most  appropriate 
considering  his  needs  and  capabilities. 

Section  125.  Program  ParticipantM — Ap- 
plication of  Federal  Law:  This  section  would 
apply  to  an  programs  under  this  part  certain 
provisions  similar  to  those  now  applicable 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  These 
would  require  participants  to  be  permanent 
residents.     They  also  provide  that  partici- 


pants shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employ. 
ees  under  various  laws  relaUng  to  Federal 
employment. 

Section  126.  General  Conditions  for  Pro- 
gram Approval:  This  section  would  make 
applicable  to  all  projects  a  nimiber  of  general 
conditions  wblch  govern  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projecta.  These  preclude  em- 
ployment  on  projects  Involving  political  p»r- 
tles  or  projects  Involving  facilities  for  um 
for  sectarian  or  religious  worship;  set  fortu 
requirements  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  existing  contracts  of  service; 
require  that  rates  of  pay  and  other  con<ul 
tions  of  employment  must  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  light  of  various  factors. 

Section  127.  Equitable  Distribution  of  At- 
sistance:  This  section  provides  for  allotment 
of  funds  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  community  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  In  accordance  with  the  criteria 
for  equitable  distribution  now  In  effect  for 
the  former  program.  It  also  provides  thst 
the  Director  shall  reserve  25  percent  of  title 
I  funds,  for  the  new  urban  employment  pro- 
grams. No  specific  allotment  criteria  would 
be  prescribed  for  those  programs,  but  not 
more  than  12 '^  percent  of  the  funds  reserved 
for  them  could  be  used  In  any  fiscal  year  In 
any  one  State. 

Section  128.  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training:  ThU  section  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor to  provide  technical  assistance  or  training 
for  personnel  where  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  programs  under  the  new 
part  B.  In  use  of  this  authority,  special  em- 
phasls  on  the  problems  of  rural  areas  would 
be  required. 

Section  129.  Limitations  on  Federal  As- 
sistance: This  section  establishes  a  basic  00 
percent  ratio  of  Federal  assistance  for  pro- 
grams under  the  new  part,  similar  to  that 
now  applicable  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  As  In  the  present  law,  authority  to 
establish  a  higher  rate  where  necessary 
would  be  provided,  and  specific  provision 
would  be  made  to  allow  non -Federal  contri- 
butions In  the  form  of  contributions  of 
plant,  equipment  or  services. 

Section  129  also  provides  authority,  similar 
to  that  now  governing  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  under  which  on-the-job  train- 
ing arrangements  with  private  profit-making 
employers  may  cover  payment  of  reasonable 
training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  par- 
ticipants for  services  performed.  It  fur- 
ther requires  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions to  assure  with  respect  to  all  projects 
maintenance  of  adequate  accounts,  person- 
nel systems  and  internal  controls  to  promote 
the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  funds. 

A  further  provision  of  this  section  limits 
financial  assistance  to  projects  sponsored  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  but 
would  allow  contracts  with  other  private 
agencies  In  special  cases  where  justified. 

Section  130.  Evaliiation:  This  section  re- 
quires that  there  be  continuing  evaluation 
of  all  programs  under  the  new  part  B.  In 
this  respect,  the  Director  would  be  author- 
ized to  contract  for  Independent  evaluations 
of  particular  programs  or  projects. 

COMlICKtrr  ACTION  AlnNDKkMTS 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  generally 
revise  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportxinlty  Act  governing  community 
action  programs.  As  revised,  title  II  would 
consist  of  a  new  statement  of  purpose  and 
four  parts.  The  flrst  part  would  deal  general- 
ly with  community  action  programs  and  with 
community  action  agencies — what  they  an 
and  what  they  are  to  do.  The  second  would 
deal  with  financial  assistance  to  locally  de- 
signed community  action  programs  and  re- 
lated special  programs,  such  as  Head  Start 
and  Upward  Bound.  The  third  would  deal 
with  supplementary  activities,  such  as  tech- 
nical aselstance,  training,  research  and  pilot 
programs.  The  last  would  set  forth  require- 
ments   of    general    applicability,    Including 
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iwponslblllties  with  respect  to  rural  areas 
and  coordination. 

BTATXMXNT  OF  PTTRPOBX 

Section  201  states  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nity action.  It  Is  designed  to  set  forth  more 
specifically  what  community  action  Is  sup- 
posed to  do;  to  permit  a  sharper  delineation 
between  commimlty  action  and  other  pro- 
grams which  assist  the  poor;  and  to  make 
clear  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  balance 
among  different  objectives.  It  is,  moreover, 
designed  to  operate  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
law.  A  community  action  program,  as  de- 
fined imder  the  new  title,  must  be  designed 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes.  A  special  or 
limited  purpose  program  (such  as  Head  Start, 
Upward  Bound  or  Legal  Services)  must  be  de- 
signed to  carry  out  those  purposes  Just  as 
fully  as  possible,  subject  only  to  the  limits 
necessarily  Imposed  because  of  the  scope  of 
the  particular  activities  authorized. 

The  basic  purpose  of  community  action,  as 
stated  in  this  section,  would  be  to  promote 
the  better  focusing  of  available  resources 
on  the  goal  of  helping  the  poor  to  obtain  the 
knowledge,  skills,  motivations  and  oppor- 
tunities needed  for  them  to  become  fully 
lelf-sufflclent.  The  objective,  therefore, 
would  not  be  just  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  It  would  be,  rather,  to 
promote  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  resources 
In  a  way  that  will  help  the  poor  attain  the 
capabilities  required  for  them  to  overcome 
or  avoid  problems  that  now  give  rise  to  the 
need  for  assistance. 

Section  201  also  sets  forth  a  niunber  of 
specific  purposes  or  objectives  which  the 
program  Is  designed  to  promote  as  methods 
of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of  resources 
on  the  goal  of  family  and  indlvklual  selX- 
sufflclency.  These  are:  (1)  to  strengthen 
community  capabilities  for  planning  and 
coordinating  Federal  assistance  so  that 
through  the  efforts  of  local  officials  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  individuals.  It  may  be  made 
more  responsive  to  local  needs  and  condl- 
tlonf;  (2)  to  support  the  better  organization 
of  services  so  that  these  may  become  more 
efficient  and  effective  In  helping  poor  Individ- 
uals and  families  to  deal  simultaneously 
with  a  variety  of  Interrelated  problems;  (3) 
to  promote  new  types  of  services  or  Innovative 
approaches  needed  for  the  Increasingly  ef- 
fective use  of  available  resources  In  attack- 
ing causes  of  poverty;  (4)  to  assure  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  the  poor  and 
area  residents  In  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  programs;  and  (6)  to  pro- 
mote the  fuller  use  of  private  business,  labor. 
And  professional  resotirces  In  connection 
with  efforts  to  promote  self-sufficiency. 

The  order  of  listing  of  specific  purposes  is 
not  intended  to  Indicate  relative  Importance. 
And  they  may  of  course  overlap.  Yet  each 
U  to  be  regarded  as  essential.  Under  the  bill, 
a  community  action  program  that  focuses 
on  only  several,  ignoring  the  rest,  would 
not  be  operating  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
what  the  law  contemplates.  Limited  purpose 
programs  would  also  be  required  to  serve 
these  purposes  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  aimed  at  the 
young  or  old  or  are  carried  on  In  urban  or 
rural  areas. 

Part  A — Community  action  agencies  and 
programs 

This  part  would  serve  primarily  to  Incor- 
porate Into  law  a  variety  of  requirements 
relating  to  the  rtructure  and  operation  of 
community  action  agencies  which  do  not  now 
appear  In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
It  reflects  the  fact  that,  in  something  as 
complex  as  community  action,  the  worth  of 
a  local  program  la  likely  to  be  very  largely 
dependent  upon  what  kind  of  agency  ad- 
ministers It,  upon  how  responsive  that 
agency  is  to  the  community  as  a  whole  rather 
than  to  Just  segments  of  the  community, 
upon  how  It  sees  its  responsibilities,  and 
"Pon  how  efficiently  and  effectively,  and  very 


often,  bow  tactfully.  It  operates.  The  new 
provisions  are  designed  to  establish  a  reason- 
ably explicit  set  of  requirements  for  these 
agencies  and  to  provide.  In  the  process, 
meanlngfixl  standards  for  measuring  how 
well  they  perform. 

Section  210.  Establishment  of  Community 
Action  Agencies;  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams: This  section  provides  that  a  com- 
miinity  action  agency  must  be  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  is  both  re- 
sponsible for  and  capable  of  planning,  co- 
ordinating, evaluating  and  administering  a 
conununlty  action  program.  It  then  de- 
scribes a  community  action  program  so  as 
to  require  that  such  a  program  m\ist  provide 
or  be  designed  to  provide  a  sufficient  range 
of  services  to  have  a  potentially  major  Im- 
pact on  poverty,  and  that  It  must  be  struc- 
tiu-ed  to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  the  new 
title  as  described  above. 

Section  210  also  Indicates  that  the  projects 
in  a  program  for  which  a  community  action 
agency  Is  responsible  may  Include  different 
kinds  of  components,  assisted  from  different 
public  or  private  sources.  The  direct  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  of  community 
action  agencies  for  these  projects  must,  how- 
ever, be  limited  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
sound  and  efllclent  management. 

This  section  also  describes  the  nature  of 
the  "community"  in  which  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  may  be  established  to  carry  on  a 
commxmlty  action  program.  It  Indicates 
that  "communities"  may  parallel  govern- 
mental units,  or  Indian  reservations,  or  that 
they  may  be  neighborhoods  or  other  areas. 
The  basic  test  established  Is  that  the  unit 
or  area  must  provide  the  organizational  base 
and  possess  the  commonality  of  interest 
needed  for  an  effective  and  efllclent  program. 

Section  211.  Structure  of  Community 
Action  Agencies:  This  section  establishes  the 
required  structure  for  a  community  action 
agency.  It  makes  clear  the  basic  require- 
ment— that  the  agency  must  be  structured 
so  as  to  assure  continuing  and  effective  com- 
munity participation  and  program  respon- 
siveness to  community  needs  and  conditions. 
With  respect  to  the  governing  board,  section 
211  retains  the  amendment  added  to  the  law 
last  year  under  which  one-third  of  the  board 
must  be  poor.  However,  it  also  adds  specific 
requirements  that  the  board  be  organized 
so  as  to  provide  for  membership  of  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  or  their  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  appropriate  representatives 
of  other  major  groups  or  Interests  In  the 
conununlty  and  representatives  of  agencies 
having  functions  related  to  the  program. 

Section  211  further  indicates  that  govern- 
ing boards  must  have  the  power  to  appoint 
persons  to  senior  staff  positions,  determine 
major  personnel,  fiscal  and  program  policies, 
assxire  compliance  with  conditions  of  assist- 
ance and  approve  applications  for  financial 
assistance.  This  would  not  preclude  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood  boards  or 
committees  with  relatively  broad  functions 
with  respect  to  particular  groups  of  pro- 
grams, so  long  as  these  remained  subject  to 
the  powers  of  the  board  over  the  program  as 
a  whole.  But  the  basic  responsibility  of  the 
board  for  program  control  could  not  be 
shifted.  Further.  It  should  be  noted  that 
under  subsequent  provisions  the  agency  must 
have  rules  adequate  to  assure  full  staff  ac- 
countability to  policies  established  by  the 
board. 

Section  212.  Powers  and  Functions  of 
Community  Action  Agencies:  Subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  sets  forth  general  require- 
ments that  a  community  action  agency  must 
be  empowered  to  receive  funds,  not  only 
under  title  0.  but  also  from  other  public 
or  private  sources  in  a  position  to  provide 
assistance  for  activities  of  a  community  ac- 
tion program.  It  also  requires  that  a  com- 
munity action  agency  be  authorized  to  trans- 
fer funds  and  delegate  powers.  Including 
funds  for  and  powers  over  component  proj- 


ects whenever  operation  by  another  agency 
would  contribute  to  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness or  otherwise  further  objectives  of  the 
program. 

Subsection  (b)  describes  the  minimum 
functions  to  be  performed  by  community 
action  agencies.  These  generally  parallel  th« 
statement  of  purpose  and  are  designed  to 
provide  a  statement  of  the  minimum  agency 
actlviaes  which  a  balanced  and  effective  pro- 
gram will  require.  Under  this  section,  a 
community  action  agency  would  be  expected 


1.  Plan  for  the  program  in  a  systematic 
way  and  evaluate  Its  effectiveness,  including 
actions  to  establish  and  reassess  from  time 
to  time  whatever  priorities  among  projects, 
activities  and  areas  are  needed  for  the  best 
and  most  efficient  use  of  resources. 

2.  Cooperate  with  other  agencies  and  pub- 
lic officials  in  efforts  to  improve  local  efforts 
to  attack  poverty.  Including  efforts  to  Im- 
prove day-to-day  communication,  close  un- 
necessary gaps  in  services,  and  providing 
additional  participation  or  employment  op- 
portunities for  low-income  individuals  In 
community  programs. 

a.  Initiate  and  sponsor  new  projects,  re- 
sponsive to  needs  of  the  poor  that  are  not 
otherwise  being  met,  with  emphasis  on  such 
things  as  neighborhood  centers  that  can  be 
drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of  related  programs 
and  new  approaches  or  kinds  of  services  that 
can  be  incorporated  Into  other  programs. 

4.  Establish  procedures,  and  provide  oi>- 
portunitles,  for  participation  of  the  poor  and 
area  realdente,  including  activities  to  assist 
the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to  secure 
on  their  own  behalf  available  assistance  from 
public  and  private  sources. 

5.  Promote  participation  by  business,  labor 
and  other  private  groups  and  organizations 
that  will  result  in  the  use  of  private  re- 
Boxirces  and  capabllltlee,  with  respect  to  such 
things  as  employment  opportunities,  invest- 
ment of  private  funds,  and  arrangements  for 
direct  cooperation  between  business  and 
other  private  organizations  and  neighborhood 
groups. 

Section  213.  State  and  Regional  Agen- 
cies: This  section  is  designed  to  extend  the 
possibilities  for  operation  of  programs  in 
rural  or  smaller  communities  by  State  or 
regional  agencies  where  justified  by  consid- 
erations of  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  It 
would  expressly  permit  a  State  or  regional 
agency  to  be  a  community  action  agency  for 
these  purposes.  A  State  or  regional  agency 
would,  however,  have  to  be  structured  and 
capable  of  operating  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  requirements  ap- 
plicable generally  to  community  action  agen- 
cies. Including  the  representation  and  par- 
ticipation requirements. 

Section  214.  Administrative  Standards: 
This  section  sets  forth  administrative  stand- 
ards which  each  community  action  agency 
would  have  to  observe  in  Its  own  operations, 
require  delegate  agencies  to  observe,  and  en- 
courage any  other  agencies  participating  in 
the  program  to  follow  These  standards  are 
to  assure  that  all  program  activities  are  not 
only  consistent  with  community  action  pur- 
poses but  that  they  are  also  conducted  aa 
effectively,  efficiently,  and  as  free  of  any  taint 
of  partisan  political  bias  or  ptersonal  or  fam- 
ily favoritism  as  is  reasonably  possible.  Each 
agency  would  have  to  establish  rules  to  im- 
plement these  standards.  These  would  in- 
clude rxiles  to  assure  full  staff  accountability, 
and  conformity  to  the  public  information  re- 
quirements now  in  the  law.  They  would  also 
have  to  Include  rules  establishing  specific 
standards  for  salaries,  salary  Increases,  travel 
and  per  diem  allowances  and  other  t>eneflta. 
rules  to  assure  that  employees  are  hired,  re- 
tained and  advanced  according  to  standards 
of  competence  and  integrity,  and  rules  to 
guard  against  personal  or  financial  conflicts 
of  interests.  Further,  community  action 
agencies  would  be  required  to  establish  ap- 
propriate limitations  with  respect  to  em- 
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ployce   participation    in   picketing,   protests 
and  other  "direct"  action. 

To  assure  eSectlve  implementation  and 
reasonable  uniformity  In  these  standards,  the 
Director  woxild  be  required  under  subsection 
(a)  to  prescribe  supplementary  rules  and 
regulations  which  would  have  to  be  observed 
In  connection  with  all  community  action 
program  activities  assisted  by  him.  He  could, 
in  these  rules,  eetabUsh  special  or  simplified 
requirements  for  smaller  community  action 
agencies  or  agencies  In  rural  areas,  although 
not  with  respect  to  conflicts  of  Interest,  use 
of  authority  for  partisan  political  purposes, 
or  employee  participation  in  direct  action. 

Section  215. — Evaluation;  This  section  sets 
forth  requirements  for  evaluating  commu- 
nity action  agency  operations  and  program 
elTectlveneas.  As  with  the  present  law.  evi- 
dence of  poverty  and  the  probable  capacity 
of  the  applicant  agency  to  undertake  what  a 
eommumty  action  program  requires  would 
be  considered  in  connection  with  an  Initial 
grant.  In  addition,  however,  there  would  be 
more  specific  provisions  covering  the  renewal 
or  supplementation  of  assistance.  For  these 
purposes,  the  Director  would  consider  the 
actual  progress  made  In  carrying  out  the  re- 
quired program,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
special  problems  of  smaUer  and  rural  com- 
munities, and  the  efHclency  with  which  the 
community  action  agency  has  discharged  its 
responsibilities.  Specific  standards  for  this 
evaluation  would  be  required,  which  could 
take  account  of  such  things  as  the  extant  to 
which  particular  families  or  Indlviduala  have 
In  fact  been  aided,  the  degree  to  which  non- 
Federal  funds  have  been  provided  over  and 
atx>ve  what  the  law  requires,  the  extent  of 
agency  and  individual  participation,  and  the 
degree  to  which  activities  or  approaches 
started  in  the  program  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  other  on-going  programs  In  the 
community.  The  objective  is  an  evaluation 
system  that  would  regularly  cover  all  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  that  would  be 
Bulflclently  specific  to  permit  the  shaping  or 
conditioning  of  assistance  in  a  way  respon- 
sive to  the  problems  and  strengths  of  Indi- 
vidual programs. 

Under  subsection  (b).  the  Director  would 
be  specifically  authorized  to  require  commu- 
nity action  agencies  to  secure  independent 
evaluations.  Where  warranted,  as  in  con- 
nection with  coramunlty  action  agencies 
having  especiaUy  dlfllcult  administrative 
problems,  he  could  also  require  an  agency  to 
establish  an  Independent  group  to  provide 
advisory  or  evaluative  sen-lces.  either  on  a 
long-term  or  short-term  basis. 
Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Community 

Action  Profframs  and  Related  Activities 

This  part  provides  for  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  programs  generally  and 
to  projects  initiated  pursuant  to  special  pro- 
grams, such  as  Head  Start  and  Legal  Serv- 
ices. The  provisions  in  large  part  follow 
the  present  law,  but  there  are  some  signifi- 
cant modifications.  These  are  designed  to 
distinguish  more  clearly  between  the  differ- 
ent types  of  programs;  to  provide  somewhat 
greater  flexlbUlty  for  the  limited  purpose  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  such  things  as  allot- 
ment of  funds  outside  of  the  general  for- 
mula; and  to  provide  a  statement  of  funding 
authority  which  more  neaiiy  reflects  eom- 
mumty action  purposes  and  which  takes  ac- 
count of  relationships  to  other  programs. 

Section  220.  Proffram  Development:  This 
section  proTldes  for  assistance  In  developing 
community  action  programs.  It  expands  the 
statement  of  authority  in  existing  law  so  lu 
to  cover  specifically  assistance  to  agencies 
other  than  community  action  agencies  and 
to  local  governments  for  planning  activities 
or  organizational  changes  designed  to  sup- 
p<Mt  or  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
munity action  programs. 

Section  221.  General  Financial  Aastat- 
ance:  This  section  generally  parallels  exist- 
ing section  20S  of  the  law  and  provides  au- 


thority for  general,  or  so-called  "versatile", 
assistance  to  community  action  programs. 
The  language  has,  however,  been  modified 
■o  as  to  stress  more  accurately  the  objective 
of  aiding  components  that  are  related,  either 
directly  or  through  combinations  with  other 
activities,  to  the  objective  of  promoting  Indi- 
vidual and  family  self-sufficiency.  Also,  the 
revised  authority  would  make  clear  that  com- 
miinity  action  versatile  funds  axe  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for.  or  supplanting, 
other  sources  of  assistance  which  may  be 
available  for  funding  proposed  program  ac- 
ttvlUes. 

Subsection  (b)  would  retain  existing  au- 
thority for  providing  assistance  to  agencies 
other  than  community  action  agencies  upon 
a  showing  of  good  cause.  Subsection  (c). 
consistent  with  current  procedures,  would 
specifically  require  that  every  applicant  for 
assistance  consult  with  local  officials  and  in- 
terested agencies  with  a  view  of  resolving 
Issues  of  cooperation  and  possible  duplica- 
tion prior  to  submission  of  the  application. 

Section  222.  Special  Programs:  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  financial  assistance  to  proj- 
ects initiated  pursuant  to  special  programs, 
such  as  Project  Head  Start.  The  relatively 
broad  authority  provided  by  the  original 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportumty  Act 
has  been  used  to  create  a  variety  of  new  pro- 
grams, national  in  scope,  each  designed  to 
deal  with  particular  problems  or  facets  of 
poverty.  Several  of  these  have  now  been 
specifically  recognized  in  the  law.  A  basic 
objective  of  this  section  Is  to  provide  a  more 
explicit  basis  for  this  kind  of  Innovative  "na- 
tional emphasis"  program  and.  at  the  same 
time,  to  delineate  more  clearly  their  rela- 
tionship to  other  community  action  au- 
thorities and  activities. 

Under  subsection  (a)  the  Director  would 
be  authorized  to  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  to  deal  with  particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are 
common  to  a  number  of  communities.  He 
could  use  this  authority  only  in  connection 
with  special  programs  involving  activities 
which  can  be  Incorporated  into  or  closely 
coordinated  with  local  community  action 
programs,  and  only  where  he  determines  that 
the  program  objective  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  regular  program  of  assistance  to 
community  action  programs.  Special  pro- 
grams would  also  have  to  be  structured  in  a 
way  that  wlU.  within  the  limits  of  the  type 
of  activity  or  assistance  contemplated,  moet 
f\illy  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
title  n.  For  example,  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram, because  it  is  structured  according  to 
national  standards,  does  not  leave  as  much 
room  for  commiinlty  planning  of  projects 
as  exists  in  the  case  of  projects  receiving 
general  community  action  assistance.  It 
should,  however,  allow  considerable  latitude 
for  local  varlatlona,  and  It  plainly  can  and 
should  provide  ample  leeway  for  Implemen- 
tation of  various  other  community  action 
purposes  as  well,  including  participation  of 
the  pKtor  and  area  residents. 

Special  program  projects  may  be  local  or 
regional  In  geographic  scope,  and  assistance 
may  be  extended  to  any  appropriate  public 
or  private  noniwoflt  agency.  The  Director, 
however,  would  be  required  to  encourage  In- 
cl\islon  of  projects  in  local  community  action 
programs  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiency,  better 
assUUng  individuals  and  families  with  di- 
verse needs  and  generally  promoting  a  focus- 
ing of  resources  on  the  promotion  of  indi- 
vidual and  family  self-sufficiency. 

Section  222(a)  also  sets  forth  specifically 
a  number  of  special  programs  which  must 
be  conducted.  These  include  Head  Start. 
the  Legal  Services  program  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Services  program.  These  are 
set  forth  substantially  ae  in  the  present  law, 
except  that  the  specific  reference  to  narcotics 
programs  has  been  deleted  from  the  Health 
Services  description  and  a  provision  has  been 
added  to  the  Legal  Services  description  to 


assure  maintenance  of  a  confidential  lawyer, 
client  relationship  between  program  attar, 
neys  and  those  they  represent.  Also,  p\a'. 
suant  to  subsection  (c),  each  of  these  pro- 
grams may  Include  essential  technical  assist- 
ance, research  and  training  directly  related 
to  program  development  and  Implementa- 
tion. This  latter  feature  Is  designed  to  en- 
hance flexibility  by  reducing  dependence  ol 
these  programs  upon  general  community  ac- 
tion authorities  and  to  provide  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  what  each  in  fact  Involves. 

In  addition  to  Head  Start,  Legal  Servlctt 
and  Comprehensive  Health  Centers,  project 
Upward  Bound  would  be  designated  as  « 
statutory  special  program.  This  would  be 
described  as  a  program  directed  at  young 
people  from  low-income  backgrounds  and 
Inadequate  secondary  schooling,  which  is  to 
provide  these  students,  through  cooperative 
arrangements  between  one  or  more  second- 
ary schools,  with  the  skills  and  motivation 
needed  for  success  In  college. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  designation  of 
specific  programs  la  not  intended  to  be  exclu- 
sive. Programs,  rather,  have  been  specif- 
ically designated  on  the  basis  of  size  and 
their  having  been  In  operation  over  some 
period  of  time.  One  of  the  advantages  <rf 
the  present  law  is  that  programs  may  be 
started  in  a  way  that  allows  exceptional  lee- 
way for  adjustments  in  design  and  approach 
on  the  basis  of  operating  experience.  Thl» 
feature  would  be  preserved.  Accordingly, 
several  major  planned  new  programs  have 
not  been  speclflcally  described  under  tills 
section  but  could  be  operated  Instead  pur- 
suant to  the  general  authority  this  section 
provides.  These  include  one  jwogram  for 
expanding  neighborhood  centers  to  encom- 
pass a  variety  of  childhood  development 
services.  Also,  not  speclflcally  designated  is 
a  planned  major  program  focused  upon  pro- 
viding supplementary  assistance  to  aid  chil- 
dren In  the  primary  grades  to  sustain  the 
gains  they  have  made  In  Head  Start. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Director  would  be  required  to  give  priority 
In  developing  new  special  programs  to  those 
which  involve  service  or  activities  which  hsve 
been  tested  in  one  or  more  community  action 
programs  or  In  other  Federal,  State  or  local 
programs,  public  or  private.  The  special  pro- 
grams authority  should,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, be  available  as  a  means  of  spreading  In- 
novative approaches  initiated  by  local  com- 
munities, as  well  as  concepts  which  have 
been  started  on  a  small  scale  by  Federal. 
State  or  local  agencies.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  potential  of  these  programs 
for  supplementing  other  Federal  or  State 
programs  be  recognized.  In  some  cases,  they 
may  be  of  a  character  where  eventual  In- 
corporation into  these  programs  is  desirable. 
In  order  to  take  account  of  this,  subsection 
(b)  would  specifically  permit  delegation  of 
programs  to  other  Federal  agencies,  or  oper- 
ation of  programs  by  State  or  Federal  agen- 
cies under  suitable  agreements.  These  pro- 
visions are  supported  by  others,  described 
under  section  223  below,  which  would  per- 
mit funds  for  special  programs  to  be  si- 
loted  separately  among  the  States.  This 
would  facilitate  operation  of  other  agencies 
by  eliminating  the  need  for  considering 
project  approvals  In  terms  of  the  availability 
of  funds  for  community  action  programs 
generally  within  the  several  States. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Director  to 
provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  all  special  programs.  It  also 
requires  him  to  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  or  where  appropriate  with  Stat* 
agencies,  with  a  view  to  providing  for  Jointly 
sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies,  on  * 
national  or  State  basis,  wherever  feasible. 

Section  223.  Allotment  of  Funds:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  is  the  general  provision  governing 
allotment  of  community  action  funds  among 
the  several  States.  It  is  the  same  as  th* 
exUtlng  law  (section  203),  except  for  slm^ 
pllflcatlons  in  wording. 
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Subsection  (b)  relates  to  allotment  of 
funds  for  special  programs,  other  than  the 
oomprehensive  health  center  program  which 
vould  be  governed  (as  now)  by  Its  own  pro- 
TlaioD.  Subsection  (b)  would  authorise  tbe 
Olrector  to  allot  funds  for  any  of  these  pro- 
grams separately  from  the  general  allotment, 
•nils  would  permit  greater  flexibility  and 
{aellltate  opieratloa  of  special  programs 
through  delegations  or  agreements.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  in  moet  cases  any  sepa- 
rate allotment  would  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  same  statutory  formula  as  that  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a).  The  Director 
would  l>e  permitted,  however,  to  establish 
leparate  formulae  where  these  would  result 
tn  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  funds  In 
accordance  with  the  relative  incidence  among 
the  States  of  the  problems  or  needs  at  which 
k  particular  program  Is  directed.  Such  a 
formula,  for  example,  might  be  applied  in  the 
cue  of  a  program  designed  to  deal  specifically 
with  rural  problems  or  problems  of  the 
elderly.  In  no  event,  however,  could  more 
than  12  >4  percent  of  the  funds  for  any  pro- 
gram be  used  in  any  year  In  any  one  State. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  relate  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  and  required  maintenance  of  local 
effort.  Except  for  technical  clarifications, 
they  are  the  same  as  existing  law.  The 
smendment  made  last  year  reducing  the 
tegular  or  basic  Federal  percentage  from  90 
to  80  Is  retained. 

Part  O — Supplemental  Programs  and 
Activities 

Section  230.  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training. — Authorizes  the  Director  to  pro- 
Tide  technical  assistance  and  training  in  con- 
nection with  programs  tmder  title  II.  It  Is 
substantially  Identical  to  present  section  206, 
with  no  substantive  changes. 

Section  231.  State  Agencies — generally 
expands  the  role  of  State  agencies  which, 
under  present  law.  have  been  limited  essen- 
tially to  providing  technical  assistance  to 
local  communities.  Many  coordination  prob- 
lems related  to  the  effective  operation  of 
»ntl-poverty  programs  reqtilre  action  at  the 
State  level.  Moreover,  many  of  the  problems 
which  are  encountered  in  effecting  this  co- 
ordination In  fact  arise  out  of  diverse  re- 
quirements Imposed  in  coimectton  with 
different  Federal  programs  or  by  different 
Federal  agencies.  State  agencies  are  often  In 
a  good  position  to  see  the  practical  effects  of 
these  requirements,  and  they  can.  and 
should  be  encouraged  to.  assist  In  efforts  to 
secure  necessary  modifications  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Section  231  accordingly  would  permit  as- 
sistance to  State  agencies  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  technical  assistance  but  in 
support  of  activities  to  further  coordination 
of  State  programs  related  to  community  ac- 
tion. It  would  extend  the  role  of  those 
agencies  to  Include  advising  and  assisting 
the  Director  in  developing  procedures  and 
programs  for  greater  State  participation,  and 
assisting  the  Director,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council  and  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  In  identifying  and  seeking  methods 
of  overcoming  Federal  statutory  or  adminis- 
trative requirements  that  impede  coordina- 
tion of  anti-poverty  activities  at  the  State 
level. 

The  role  of  the  State  agencies  designated 
to  perform  these  functions  would  be  further 
atrengthened  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  would  require  the  Director  to 
give  preference  to  programs  which  are  ad- 
'nlntstered  or  coordinated  by  such  agencies, 
or  which  have  been  developed  with  their  as- 
alstance,  in  connection  with  any  grants  or 
contracU  with  State  agencies. 

Section  232.  Research  and  Pilot  Pro- 
prama— generally  parallels  existing  research 
snd  demonstration  authority  (section  207  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act).  It  would, 
however.  Increase  the  limit  on  ftinds  for  thU 
Piirpoee  from  6  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 


appropriated  or  allocated  for  community  ac- 
tion. The  requirement  that  research  be  pur- 
suant to  an  over -all  plan  would  Include  any 
research  activities  undertaken  In  connection 
with  special  programs,  such  as  Head  Start 
or  Upward  Bound. 

Part  D — General  and  Technical  Provisions 

Section  240.  Rural  Areas — U  designed  to 
provide  an  express  base  for  the  contemplated 
general  expansion  of  conununity  action  ac- 
tivities in  rural  areas.  It  is  designed  to  make 
clear  the  responsibility  for  using  all  avail- 
able authority  for  this  purpose,  Including  the 
authority  to  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  that  can  be  specially  tailored  to 
riual  needs  and  problems,  research  and  dem- 
onstration authority,  and  technical  assist- 
ance authority.  It  would  also  require, 
wherever  feasible,  the  development  of  special 
at  simplified  forms,  guidelines,  model  com- 
ponents or  model  programs  for  use  In  rural 
areas. 

This  section  would  Include  existing  pro- 
visions to  assiuv  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  among  rural  and  urban  areas,  with  one 
technical  modification  designed  to  remove 
from  the  law  a  non-poverty  criterion — popu- 
lation according  to  the  1960  censvis — which 
tends  to  discriminate  against  rural  com- 
munities. It  also  retains  existing  authority 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas 
to  public  or  private  non-profit  agencies  other 
than  community  siction  agencies  whenever 
the  Director  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible 
to  establish  a  community  action  agency 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

A  new  provision  is  added  by  subsection  (d) 
to  encourage  urban  and  rural  commumtles  to 
develop  cooperative  programs  or  projects, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  programs  that 
may  contribute  to  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  help  tn  the  development  of  com- 
mon approaches  to  problems  Involved  in  the 
migration  of  low-income  residents  to  urban 
areas. 

Section  241.  Coordination- Federal  Agen- 
cies: Use  of  State  Funds — is  designed  to  pro- 
mote better  coordination  of  activities  specifi- 
cally related  to  community  action,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  actions  to  help  local 
communities  to  overcome  day-to-day  prac- 
tical problems  and  methods  of  securing  Joint 
use  of  Federal  and  State  controlled  funds. 

Subsection  (a)  states  the  general  obliga- 
tion of  Federal  agencies  to  exercise  their 
powers,  to  the  extent  feasible,  In  support  of 
community  action  objectives.  It  also  pro- 
vides speclflcally  for  joint  or  common  efforts 
on  tbe  part  of  Federal  agencies  to  assist  local 
agencies  in  developing  long-range  plans, 
where  justlfled  by  prior  progress,  or  in  de- 
veloping methods  to  modify  or  better  deal 
with  diverse  requirements  attached  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  related  to  com- 
munity action  activities. 

Subsection  (b)  is  designed  to  take  account 
of  situations  where  two  or  more  Federal 
agencies  may  Jointly  fund  a  project  assisted 
under  this  title  which  is  designed  to.  and 
can  most  efficiently  function  as  a  single  unit. 
An  example  would  be  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers  which  have  com- 
monly received  assistance  from  three  Fed- 
eral agencies — the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Because  these  Federal  agencies  have 
acted  in  concert  in  providing  assistance,  the 
local  agencies  have  generally  been  enabled 
to  undertake  projects  which  wotild  not  have 
been  possible  otherwise.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  each  Federal  agency  attaches  to 
Its  assistance  a  variety  of  administrative 
and  technical  requirements — relating  to 
such  matters  as  bonding,  Uuurance,  title 
to  property,  sub-contracting,  grantee  per- 
sonnel systems,  salariee,  and  aooounit- 
Ing — ^whlch  more  often  than  no>t  are  In- 
oonslBt«nt  with  tbe  conditions  Imposed  by 
other  agencies  on  the  assistance  they  extend 


to  the  same  grantee.  There  are,  further- 
more, commonly  different  matching  require- 
ments which  may  have  tbe  effect  of  locking 
up  each  part  of  the  Federal  assistance  Into 
separate  boxes.  And  there  is,  further,  tlie 
simple  biuden  of  dealing  vrtth  two  or  more 
separate  agencies,  often  with  regional  offices 
in  different  places,  in  connection  with  the 
great  variety  of  matters  that  may  come  up 
in  the  course  of  initiating  and  administering 
what  is  planned  as.  and  can  best  operate  as, 
a  single,  unitary  project. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  Is  designed  to 
permit,  within  a  framework  of  community 
action,  a  start  to  be  made  on  a  system  of 
overcoming  this  kind  of  problem.  It  woxild 
authoriise  the  President  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations under  which  agencies  could  pool 
funds,  designate  a  single  agency  to  admin- 
ister assistance,  establish  a  single  over-all 
local  share  requirement  and  agree  upon  a 
imlform  set  of  technical  or  administrative 
requirements.  The  regulations  would  pre- 
scribe criteria  for  a  unitary  project,  and 
would  also  define  tbe  type  of  technical  or 
administrative  requirement  which  agencies 
could  waive  In  the  Interests  of  sectirlng  a 
uniform  set  of  conditions.  It  la  contem- 
plated that  waiver  could  extend  to  reqtiire- 
ments  imposed  pursuant  to  statute.  How- 
ever, substantive  program  requirements,  m- 
cludlng  such  things  as  statutory  allotment 
formvila  and  requirements  governing  the 
type  of  eligible  agency,  could  not  be  waived. 

Subsection  (c)  is  designed  to  encourage 
Joint  Federal-State  funding  of  certain  kinds 
of  projects.  For  example,  an  adult  education 
program  or  a  model  component  In  the  field 
of  adult  education  might  Involve  the  use  of 
both  Federal  funds  and  State  funds  or  funds 
under  the  control  of  a  State  agency.  This 
section  would  permit  the  Director,  in  such  a 
case,  to  designate  the  State  agency  as  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  to  administer 
both  the  Federal  and  State  portions  of  assist- 
ance to  local  agencies  for  the  kind  of  project 
in  question. 

Section  242.  Submission  of  Plans  to  Gov- 
ernors— duplicates,  with  no  change,  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission of  grants  and  other  Instruments  of 
assistance  to  State  governors. 

Section  243.  Fiscal  ResjMTisilrtlity  and 
Audit — expands  provisions  of  existing  law 
relating  to  audit  and  fiscal  respKinslbllity 
in  the  case  of  agencies  receiving  assistance 
under  title  II. 

Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  restate  existing 
law  relating  to  maintenance  of  adequate 
accounting  systems  and  preliminary  audits. 
Subsection  (c)  adds  specific  requirements 
for  ftirtber  audits  to  be  made  at  least  an- 
nually of  each  grant  or  contract  of  aoslst- 
ance  with  a  view  to  determining  the  allow- 
ability of  expenditures.  In  the  event  of  dis- 
allowance, it  would  authorize  the  Director 
to  seek  recovery  by  appropriate  means  which 
would  Include,  in  addition  to  court  action, 
an  increase  commensurate  with  the  disallow- 
ance of  the  required  non-Federal  share  ap- 
plicable to  any  grant  or  contract  which  is  in 
effect  with  the  sigency  affected  or  which  is 
entered  into  with  that  agency  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  disallowance. 

Subsection  (d)  would  further  require  con- 
trols to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
does  not  exceed  that  contemplated  under  its 
approved  program.  In  addition,  it  would  re- 
quire the  Director  to  take  action  to  promote 
fiscal  coordination  and  continuity,  as  necee- 
sary  for  efficient  grant  administration,  among 
activities  or  components  of  on-going  com- 
munity action  programs. 

Section  244.  Special  Limitations— tett 
forth  various  special  limitations  on  the  use 
of  title  n  funds.  These  conform  to  provi- 
sions in  the  present  law  relating  to  payment 
of  allowances  and  reimbursement  for  board 
meetings;  service  of  OEO  employees  on 
agency  boards;  a  $16,000  limit  on  salaries  pay- 
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•ble  {rom  Federal  or  matching  fxinds;  fam- 
ily planning  condltlona;  general  aid  to  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  systems:  and 
use  of  existing  schools,  comniumvy  centers 
and  other  faculties.  The  principal  modifica- 
tion relatM  to  the  tlS.OOO  salary  limit.  This 
poses  a  particular  problem  In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  serrlcee  of  prof  easlonal  or  specialized  per- 
sonnel, such  as  doctors  or  lawyers,  and  may 
be  unrealistic  in  given  communities  In  view 
of  disparities  In  prevailing  salary  levels.  The 
bill  would  permit  the  Director,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  to  permit  exceptions  to  cover 
such  cases  where  application  of  the  restric- 
tion would  greatly  impair  program  effective- 
ness or  othervrlse  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
piirposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

iVote.-  The  new  tlUe  n  would  omit  the 
Voluntary  Assistance  for  Needy  Children  pro- 
visions of  Part  C  of  the  current  title  n.  It  is 
believed  tliat  the  type  of  program  contem- 
plated can  better  be  carried  out  through  the 
various  child  development  and  youth  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Act,  Including 
Head  Start,  combined  with  the  power  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  other  sponsors  to 
soUcit  and  receive  gifts  locally  and  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Director  to  receive  gifts 
and  contributions  from  any  source  or  place 
and  employ  them  in  support  of  specific  proj- 
ects or  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  This  approach  assures  that  there  will 
be  a  detennlnation  of  needs  of  each  ctilld 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  family, 
tends  to  promote  equity  among  children 
similarly  situated,  and  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  supervising  distribution  and  use 
of  contributions  received.  It  also  avoids  the 
possibility  that  hopes  of  children  or  their 
families  will  be  falsely  raised  In  expectation 
of  assistance  that  may  never  be  provided  or 
that  may  be  provided  In  qviantity  or  quality 
different  than  hop>ed  for,  and  tends  to  facili- 
tate safeguards  against  the  possibility  that 
names  of  needy  children  or  families  may  be 
made  available  to  persons  who  might  use 
them  for  purposes  other  than  those  intended. 

Rural  loan  and  migrant  programs 

Section  104  of  the  blU  sets  forth  a  number 
of  teclinical  amendments  relating  to  the 
rural  loan  program  and  substantially  revises 
the  statutory  provisions  governing  the  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  agricultural  worker  pro- 
gram. 

Subsection  (a)  includes  only  technical 
changes  relating  to  the  overall  form  of  title 
ni  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  modifies  the  title  m 
statement  of  purpose.  In  the  current  Act 
section  301  Is  a  general  statement  of  pur- 
pose for  all  of  title  m.  In  the  proposed 
amendments  section  301  is  included  In  part 
A  (retltled  "Rural  Loan  Program")  and 
amended  to  apply  specifically  to  the  pro- 
grams of  rural  loans  for  which  that  part 
provides.  The  amended  section  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  the  loan  program  is  to 
assist  in  raising  and  maintaining  the  Income 
and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural 
famUiee. 

Subsection  (c)  modifies  the  limit  on  fam- 
ily loans.  Section  302  provides  that  loans 
may  be  made  to  a  maximum  "aggregate  In- 
debtedness" of  $3,600.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments would  change  that  limit  to  permit 
loans  to  be  made  to  a  maxlmiun  "aggregate 
principal  indebtedness"  of  •S.SOO,  thereby 
excluding  outstanding  interest  as  part  of  the 
debt  llmt..  This  Is  essentially  a  technical 
change  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mimng  the  limit  on  a  current  basis  so  long 
as  accrued  Interest  must  t>9  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Subtection  (d)  Involves  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  revolving  fund.  The  revolv- 
ing fund  fonnerly  related  to  title  m  and 
the  small  business  loan  program  authorized 
under  title  IV.  it  was,  accordingly,  carried 
in  the  general  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 


Act.  The  fund,  however,  now  servee  only 
the  rural  loan  program,  and  this  subsection 
would  therefore  transfer  the  section  estab- 
lishing the  revolving   fund   to   title   m. 

Subsection  (e) — Migrant  and  Seasonally 
Employed  Farm  Workers.  Subsection  (e) 
substantially  revises  part  B  of  title  III  of 
the   Economic   Opportunity   Act   as   follows. 

Section  311.  Statement  of  Purpose:  There 
la  no  statement  of  purpose  In  the  current 
Act  for  the  part  providing  aid  to  programs 
of  assistance  to  migrant  and  other  seasonally 
employed  farm  workers.  The  proposed 
amendments  state  that  the  purpose  of  such 
programs  Is  to  assist  those  workers  and  their 
families  to  Improve  their  living  conditions 
and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a  productive 
and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increasingly 
complex  and  technological  society. 

Section  312.  Financial  Assistance:  The 
current  Act  authorizes  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  program  of  financial  aid 
to  States  and  local  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions focused  on  meeting  the  needs  of  migra- 
tory workers  and  seasonal  farm  workers  In 
four  specific  categories:  housing,  sanitation, 
education  and  day  care  of  children.  In  the 
proposed  amendments  those  categories  are 
replaced  by  prorlslona  to  expand  the  range 
of  assistance  to  permit  the  comprehensive 
programs  needed  to  fulfill  the  statement  of 
purpose.  They  specifically  provide  for  as- 
sistance to  meet  immediate  needs  such  as 
day  care  for  children,  legal  advice,  con- 
sumer training,  health  services  and  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  however,  they  authorise 
assistance  for  efforts  to  Increase  community 
acceptance  of  the  migrant  or  seasonal  farm 
worker  and  his  family,  and  efforts  to  equip 
him  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  agri- 
cultural employment  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  to  Improve  his  family's 
well-being  and  self-sufficiency  by  gaining 
regular  or  permanent  employment  or  by  par- 
ticipating in  other  government  training  pro- 
grams. 

Section  313.  Limitations  on  Assistance; 
This  section  requires  an  applicant  agency 
or  organization  to  maintain  its  prior  level  of 
effort  In  activities  similar  to  those  provided 
for  In  this  part.  It  also  requires  coordina- 
tion with  other  programs  providing  assist- 
ance to  migrant  or  seasonally  employed 
workers  and  their  families. 

Section  314.  Technical  Assistance.  Train- 
tnff  and  Evaluation:  Although  technical  as- 
sistance and  help  in  providing  trained  per- 
sonnel Is  often  an  urgent  requirement  for 
the  success  of  programs  of  the  type  author- 
ized in  this  part,  no  direct  authority  for 
such  activities  exists  In  the  current  Act. 
Such  authority  would  be  provided  in  this 
section  of  the  proposed  amendments.  This 
section  also  requires  evaluation  of  programs 
under  this  part  and  provides  for  mdependent 
evaluation  studies  where  appropriate. 

Administration  and  Coordination 
Amendments  Administration 

Additional  Assistant  Directors:  Subsection 
(a)  of  section  105  of  the  bill  would  provide 
far  two  additional  assistant  directors. 

The  first  of  the  new  assistant  directors 
would  assume  responsibility  for  the  review 
and  development  of  programs  In  rural  areas. 
One  objective  Is  to  assure  that  there  Is, 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a 
high  level  official  who  will  be  charged  with  a 
continuing  and  systematic  effort  to  see  that 
all  authorities  available  to  the  Office  are 
used  In  developing  anti-poverty  programs 
specifically  designed  for  rural  areas.  An- 
other is  to  assure  that  rural  conditions  and 
problems  are  taken  into  account  In  connec- 
tion with  all  programs,  whether  or  not  they 
are  specially  designed  for  rural  areas. 
Also,  It  is  expected  that  the  person  desig- 
nated would  serve  as  a  regular  point  of  con- 
tact for  rural  communities  and  organizations 
and  would  serve  as  a  spokesman  for  rural 
Interests  in  connection  with  day-to-day  op- 
erations as  well  as  major  policy  decisions. 


The  second  new  assistant  director  would 
be  responsible  for  actions  to  promote  im. 
provements  in  the  degree  and  extent  of  coor 
dinatlon  among  antlpoverty  progrvni 
Other  amendments  contained  In  this  sse> 
tion  (described  below)  subetanUally  r«vl« 
the  coordination  provisions  of  the  Kcononuc 
Opportunity  Act.  Among  other  things,  Umt 
amendments  contemplate  that  the  loo. 
nomlc  Opportunity  OoimcU  should  play  u 
Increasingly  active  role  in  undertaking  sal 
supporting  coordination  activities,  not  onjy 
as  among  the  Federal  agencies  themselvM 
but  also  in  connection  with  Pederal-state- 
and-local  relationships.  The  purpose  of  ttx 
additional  position  is  to  provide  the  Ooun 
cil  with  a  chief  executive  officer  who  cm 
act  effectively  In  day-to-day  matters  on  a 
level  oonsUtent  with  the  high  and  compln 
rosponslblUtlee  which  the  Council  would  be 
expected  to  assume. 

DeflTUUons.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  lOS 
makes  various  techmcal  and  confonnlog 
changes  in  the  socUon  of  the  Act  setting 
forth  general  definitions.  Only  one  minor 
substanUve  change  Is  effected.  This  in- 
volves  the  term  "permanent  resident"  which 
appears  In  parts  A  and  B  of  tlUe  I  and  Unit, 
eligibility  for  ttie  Job  Corps  and  new  work 
training  programs.  At  present,  persons  id 
mltted  to  the  United  States  as  parolees  na 
der  designated  provisions  of  the  Immlgrs- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  may  be  consldersd 
as  permanent' residents.  The  revised  defini- 
tion would  permit  certain  conditional  en- 
trants to  also  be  considered  permanent  rest- 
dents. 

Comparaltility  of  Wages.  Subsection  (c) 
of  section  105  relates  to  section  610-1  (t)  ol 
the  present  Act  which  requires  that  em- 
ployees of  Job  Corps  centers  and  community 
action  programs  be  compensated  at  the 
average  rates  paid  in  the  area  to  pemu 
carrying  out  comparable  services.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  bass  for 
measuring  comparability  would  be  the  aver- 
age rate  of  compensation  paid  to  "a  sub- 
stantial number  of"  persons  employed  In 
providing  comparable  services.  This  change 
Is  designed  to  slmpUfy  appUcaUon  of  the 
comparability  provision.  Laterally,  the  ex- 
isting requirement  may  be  considered  to  In- 
volve collection  of  a  great  mass  of  data  In 
communities  all  over  the  country,  soms  ot 
which  may  either  be  unavailable  or  avail- 
able only  at  dlsprop>ortlonate  cost  and  effort. 
Under  the  amendment.  Information  on  wages 
or  salaries  could  be  accepted  as  adequate  to 
long  as  It  covered  a  substantial  number  d 
the  persons  engaged  In  providing  comparable 
services.  For  example.  In  the  case  of  teach- 
ers, the  average  could  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  teachers  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, without  also  collecting  data  covering 
teachers  In  what  may  be  a  large  number  of 
private  schools  In  the  community. 

Transfer  of  funds.  Subsection  (d)  amend* 
section  616  of  the  Act  which  currently  pro- 
vides authority,  notwithstanding  appropria- 
tions limitations,  to  make  limited  transfen 
of  funds  among  different  titles  of  the  Act. 
This  authority,  which  Is  designed  to  afford 
a  measure  of  flexibility  in  expanding  pro- 
grams (up  to  10  percent)  to  take  account  of 
special  or  unforeseen  needs.  Is  at  best  an 
awkward  device  for  situations  where  a  need 
may  arise  for  transfers  within  a  title  among 
programs  for  which  funds  may  be  separately 
appropriated.  The  amendment  Is  designed 
to  facilitate  this  latter  kind  of  transfer  by 
providing  specifically  for  transfers  among 
activities  rather  than  titles.  The  same  limit* 
would  apply  as  under  the  present  section. 
Thus,  funds  for  any  activity  could  not,  pur- 
suant to  this  authority,  be  increased  or 
decreased  more  than  10  percent  above  or 
below  the  level  otherwise  established. 
Coordination 

General.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  106  ««- 
panda  and  revises  existing  provisions  of  title 
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VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  relating 
to  the  coordination  of  Federal  antlpoverty 
piogranu.  One  objective  Is  to  clarify  and 
«xpaad  the  role  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council.  At  the  present,  the  Council  is 
Mtabllshed  under  provisions  of  the  Act  retat- 
tng  to  administration  and  Is  charged.  In  very 
general  terms,  with  advising  and  consulting 
with  the  Director  In  his  performance  of  his 
luDcUons.  The  amendments  would  focus 
the  responsibUities  of  the  Council  specifically 
upon  coordination,  with  new  provisions  to 
usure  necessary  staff  support.  The  amend- 
ments would  also  clarify  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Information  center,  revise  the  exist- 
ing provisions  relating  to  community  action 
preference,  and  define  various  terms.  Over- 
all, the  amendments  are  designed  to  empha- 
atie  the  importance  of  an  approach  to  coordi- 
nation which  Includes  Federal-State-local 
relationships  as  well  as  relationships  among 
Federal  agencies,  and  which  concentrates  to 
the  extent  feasible  upon  overcoming,  and 
taslitlng  local  agencies  and  communities  to 
overcome,  specific,  practical  problems  which 
impede  effective  and  efficient  program  opera- 
tion. 

The  above  changes  would  be  represented 
in  ikew  part  B  which  would  be  added  to  title 
VI  of  the  Act.  The  Individual  sections  of 
that  new  part  are  described  below. 

Section  630.  Statement  of  Purpose:  Section 
tSO  would  set  forth  a  statement  of  purpose 
for  the  coordination  provisions.  T'hls  would 
emphasize  objectives  of  making  programs 
more  effective  In  reaching  and  serving  the 
poor,  assisting  State  and  local  agencies  to 
sdapt  diverse  Federal  programs  to  local  prob- 
lems and  conditions,  stlmiilatlng  combina- 
tions of  resources  In  the  solution  of  specific 
problems,  and  improving  communication 
among  all  levels  of  government  agencies  and 
Institutions  In  matters  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Section  631.  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
eil;  Under  this  section,  the  structure  of  the 
Council  would  be  retained.  The  President, 
however,  would  be  authorized  to  revise  mem- 
bership on  the  Council  from  time  to  time 
to  take  account  of  changes  In  functions  or 
otherwise  assure  appropriate  representation 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  part. 

Functions  of  the  Council  wotdd  be  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b) .  Under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Council  would  advise  the  President 
and  the  Director.  Its  functions  would  In- 
clude reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions on  major  policy  Issues  and  questions 
ol  basic  priorities  Involved  In  coordinating 
programs  related  to  the  Act.  They  would 
also  Include  responsibility  for  Initiating,  and 
to  the  extent  feasible  arranging  for  the  car- 
rying out  of,  specific  actions  or  projects  de- 
signed to  Improve  coordination  among  those 
programs.  In  addition,  the  Council  would 
be  responsible  for  providing  general  guidance 
and  advice  In  connection  with  the  informa- 
tion center. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  coordination 
responsibilities  of  the  Council  embrace  re- 
»lew  of  the  operation  of  section  684,  relat- 
iDg  to  program  and  project  combinations, 
which  would  replace  the  present  community 
Mtlon  preference  provisions  of  the  Act.  Sec- 
tion 634  Is  described  below. 

Subsection  ^c)  of  this  section  provides 
•peclflcally  for  Council  staff,  to  be  provided 
by  the  Director  or  by  detail  from  time  to 
time  from  other  agencies.  Subsection  (d) 
provides  for  reports  by  the  Council  to  the 
PJ^sldent  and  requires  that  a  report  covering 
tbe  Council's  activities  shall  be  Included  In 
the  Director's  annual  report  or  In  a  separate 
report  for  transmittal   to    the   Congress. 

Section  632.  Responsibilities  of  the  Di- 
rector; This  section  sets  forth  certain  specific 
jwponslbiutles  of  the  Director  with  respect 
to  coordination.  It  would  require  the  Dl- 
'•'^tor  to  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation 
W  all  activities  under  the  Act,  and  to  con- 
«ult  with  Interested  agencies  and  groups,  in- 


cluding the  State  agencies  now  performing 
technical  assistSLnce  functions.  In  order  to 
Identify  specific  coordination  problems  that 
may  warrant  consideration  by  the  CoimcU 
or  the  President,  and  whenever  appropriate 
to  Institute  action  to  overcome  those  prob- 
lems. It  would  also  charge  the  Director  with 
undertaking  studies  of  specific  coordination 
problems,  either  on  request  of  the  President 
and  the  Council  or  on  his  own  initiative 

Section  633.  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agen- 
cies: This  section  sets  forth  responsibilities 
of  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
Council  and  the  Director.  Except  for  specific 
recognition  of  the  role  of  the  Coiincll,  It  Is 
substantially  similar  to  the  provisions  now 
contained  In  section  611(a)  of  the  Act. 

Section  634.  Combination  Among  Proj- 
ects and  Programs:  This  section  would  re- 
place existing  section  612  of  the  Act.  Sec- 
tion 612  provides  generally  that  heads  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give 
a  preference  to  applications  which  are  made 
pm-8uant  to  or  In  connection  with  com- 
munity action  programs.  Literally,  this  lan- 
guage tends  to  suggest  a  situation  Involving 
the  processing  of  complete  applications 
that  may,  in  fact,  have  little  relevance  to 
what  the  "preference"  provision  was 
designed  to  accomplish.  The  objective  is  not 
to  process  one  kind  of  application  more 
speedily  or  more  favorably  than  another  but 
to  encotirage  the  combined  or  closely  co- 
ordinated operation  of  what  are  In  fact  com- 
plementary activities  or  projects — those 
which  are  capable  of  reinforcing  one  another 
and  operating  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
together  than  If  each  were  carried  on  in 
Isolation  from  the  other.  This  objective, 
moreover,  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  co- 
ordination involving  community  action  pro- 
grams. A  combination  of  resources  and 
feusilltles  is  frequently  both  practicable  and 
desirable  among  programs  or  projects  de- 
signed to  deal  with  problems  of  the  poor, 
even  In  the  absence  of  a  community  action 
program. 

The  new  section  634  Is  designed  to  reflect 
this  objective.  It  states  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsibilities In  terms  of  encouraging  appro- 
priate combinations  among  related  projects 
and  activities  rather  than  a  preference  lim- 
ited to  community  action  programs.  Fur- 
ther, the  Economic  Opportunity  Coimcll 
would  be  speclflcally  charged  with  carrying 
on  a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of 
this  section.  This  would  Include  identifying 
programs  which  may  be  especially  apprc^rl- 
ate  for  closely  coordinated  operation  at  the 
State  or  local  level  and  evaluating  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  concerning  imple- 
menting procedures  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies. 

Many  of  the  concrete,  practical  problems 
of  coordination  may  be  approached  through 
this  section.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
new  part  Is  to  stimulate  more  attention  not 
only  to  the  larger  Issues,  such  as  consolida- 
tions of  assistance  programs,  but  also  to  de- 
tails— such  as  technical  requirements  at- 
tached to  different  Federal  programs,  failures 
of  communication  among  Federal,  regional. 
State  and  local  offices  and  agencies,  and  the 
kinds  of  Information  which  must  be  provided 
to  different  local  agencies  If  they  are  to  be 
expected  to  engage  In  common  planning 
and  cooperative  projects.  The  revision  and 
broadening  of  the  "preference"  provision  Is 
designed  to  support  an  approach  which  pays 
greater  attention  to  such  problems. 

Section  635.  Information  Center:  This 
section  sets  forth  provisions  of  the  ctirrent 
law  covering  the  information  center,  with 
one  significant  amendment.  This  would 
speclflcally  authorize  the  Director,  In  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  center,  to 
study  wajrs  of  Improving  existing  informa- 
tion systems,  the  adequacy  of  data,  ways  in 
which  data  generated  at  the  State  or  local 
level  may  be  incorporated  Into  Federal  sys- 
tems, and  methods  by  which  data  may  be 


made  more  readily  available  to  State  and 
local  officials,  agencies  and  organizations  aod 
used  to  further  coordination  objectives. 

Section  636.  Prohibition:  This  section  re> 
states,  with  no  change,  a  provision  In  the 
ciirrent  law  that  prohibits  use  of  funds  to 
establish  any  new  department  or  office  when 
the  Intended  function  is  being  performed  by 
an  existing  department  or  office. 

Section  637.  Special  Responsibilities: 
Training  Programs:  This  section  restates  a 
provision  in  current  law  setting  forth  cer- 
tain reqMnstbllltles  of  the  Director,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  other  Federal 
agency  heads  with  respect  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  training  programs.  There  Is  one 
tectuilcal  modification.  This  Is  to  delete 
the  specific  reference  to  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Manpower,  wlilch  was  created  by 
Executive  order  rather  tlxan  by  statute.  In 
favor  of  a  more  general  reference  to  "mecha- 
nisms prescribed  by  the  President." 

Section  638.  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines the  terms  "programs  related  to  this 
Act"  and  "coordination"  as  used  In  the  new 
part.  The  definition  of  coordination  Is  de- 
signed to  focus  upon  four  types  of  actions — 
actions  to  Improve  the  common  effectiveness 
of  programs  in  reselling  and  serving  the 
poor:  actions  to  promote  better  use  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  diverse  programs  at  the 
State  or  local  level;  actions  to  promote  sim- 
plification and  efficiencies  through  the  Joint 
or  combined  use  of  Federal  resources;  and 
actions  to  Improve  communication  and  gen- 
eral cooperation.  Examples  are  given  under 
each  of  these  categories.  In  order  to  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  specific,  practical  prob- 
lems and  the  necessity  for  approaching  coor- 
dination on  a  basis  that  allows  for  State  and 
local  participation. 

AMENDMXNTS   TO   TTrUC  Til  '' 

Section  106  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial revision  of  title  vn  of  the  Bconomlo 
Opportunity  Act. 

Under  existing  law,  beneficiaries  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  progranM  are  en- 
titled to  have  certain  payments  received  \m- 
der  the  Act  disregarded  for  purposes  of 
determining  their  welfare  need.  In  essence, 
the  welfare  recipient  may  receive  as  much 
as  $85  a  month  in  payments  from  the 
poverty  program  without  any  reduction  in 
welfare  benefits,  and  may  receive  additional 
amounts  on  the  basis  that  welfare  pay- 
ments vrlll  be  reduced  by  50  cents  for  eacli 
additional  dollar  of  payments  under  the 
poverty  program.  With  respect  to  resident 
nonprofessionals,  who  serve  In  a  mixed  em- 
ployment-training capacity,  earnings  in 
excess  of  $150  per  month  result  In  loss  of 
welfare  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis. 

The  revised  title  VII  Is  designed  to  provide 
a  more  rational  system  for  encouraging  wel- 
fare recipients  to  participate  In  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
are  designed  to  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting.  It  provides  a  formula  under 
which  the  receipt  of  money  under  Economlo 
Opportunity  programs  always  results  in 
some  reduction  In  welfare,  but  never  on  • 
doUar-for-doUar  basis.  The  formiila  Is  also 
designed  to  provide  for  termination  of  pub- 
lic assistance  when  an  individual  achieves 
self-sufficiency. 

Under  the  bill,  payments  received  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  would  be 
converted  to  a  percentage  of  the  beneficiary's 
"poverty  line" — that  is,  the  amount  of  In- 
come which  represents  the  line  between  liv- 
ing in  poverty  and  living  out  of  poverty,  as 
determmed  by  the  Director  for  purposes  of 
administering  the  title.  Welfare  benefits  to 
which  the  beneficiary  would  otherwise  ba 
entitled  would  be  reduced  by  that  percent- 
age (or,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  eight- 
tenths  of  that  percentage). 

The  operation  of  this  formula  is  Illustrated 
by  the  following  table: 
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[Aranmed  nsoDthlT  povertj  line,  $300 ;  aasumed 
monthlr  weUkre  If  no  earnlnga,  $liSO] 


A 

B 

Xtrnings 

Propnowl  law: 

Bvnlngs  m  •  percent  of  porarty 
Une 

taoo 

Sisaoo 
isaoo 

«2saoo 

tass 

88.3 

Reduction  in  weiitre. 

SI  A  80 

Weltere  payiaeot 

S17.  SO 

Total  Income  (earnings  plus  wel- 
l*re  payment) 

828180 

BiMinc  law: 

mining  n««(l 

$117.80 

81  SO 
97.  SO 

8117  80 

duotloD  In  weltere) 

Wellare  payment 

147.80 
ISO 

Total    tncomr    (earnings    phis 
weiAre  payment)  

387.  N) 

367.80 

The  table  shows,  for  a  family  of  five,  the 
computatloiLs  at  two  levels  of  earnings  under 
the  propoeed  revision  of  title  VII  and  imder 
existing  law.  For  a  family  of  Ave,  the 
monthly  poverty  line  Is  approximately  $300. 
It  la  asstuned  that  the  family's  welfare  en- 
Utlement,  In  the  absence  of  earned  Income, 
would  be  $150  monthly.  On  these  assump- 
tions, column  A  shows  the  welfare  computa- 
tions If  the  head  of  the  house  earns  $200  a 
month  as  a  resident  nonprofessional  In  a 
community  action  program,  and  column  B 
shows  the  computations  If  earnings  are  $263 
a  month. 

In  column  A,  the  $200  monthly  earnings 
are  93.7%  of  the  family "s  poverty  line.  Under 
the  proposed  formula,  the  welfare  entitle- 
ment of  $160  is  therefore  reduced  by  88.7%, 
or  $100.  The  family  receives  $50  of  welfare 
In  addition  to  the  $2CX)  earnings,  for  a  total 
Income  of  $230  per  month.  This  compares 
with  a  total  income  of  $267.50  under  present 
law.  In  column  B,  with  earnings  of  $285, 
total  income  would  be  $282.50  under  the 
proposed  formula,  compared  with  $267.60 
tinder  present  law. 

It  will  be  noted  that  existing  law  provides 
no  financial  incentive  for  the  family  In  the 
table  to  Increase  its  earnings  from  $200  a 
month  to  $265.  At  either  level,  total  family 
Income  Is  $267.50.  The  existence  of  this  kind 
of  Income  plateau — where  each  additional 
dollar  of  earnings  results  In  loss  of  a  dollar 
of  welfare — Is  a  characteristic  feature  of  wel- 
fare laws.  The  proposed  formula,  contrast, 
offers  consistent  Incentives  to  Increase  earned 
Income. 

Knactment  of  the  proposed  title  vn  would 
be  a  first  step  toward  designing  incentives  to 
encourage  self-support.  There  Is  as  yet  little 
verifiable  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness 
of  such  Incentives,  and  a  primary  purpose 
of  the  proposal  Is  to  facilitate  research  on 
this  subject.  Research  Into  the  effect  of  the 
revised  title  will  provide  the  basis  for  making 
more  sophisticated  judgments  In  the  fut\ire. 

In  making  his  determination  of  the  poverty 
line,  the  Director  wUl  be  guided  by  the  SocUl 
Security  Administration's  Index  of  poverty. 
However,  In  order  to  facilitate  an  analysis 
of  the  Incentive  effect  of  this  experimental 
title,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, he  win  not  alter  the  poverty  line  Ini- 
tially established  toe  the  duration  of  the 
experiment. 

In  addition  to  this  major  change  In  direc- 
tion, the  proposed  revision  of  title  VII  would 
bring  Its  benefits  for  the  first  time  to  rural 
families  receiving  assistance  under  title  m-A 
of  the  statute,  and  would  clarify  the  appli- 
cability ot  the  title  to  migrant  families  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  title  m-B. 

AKKItDMENTS  TO  TTTLX  VtH — VOLVNTKDt 
PKOGKAJCa 

Section  107  of  the  Ull  amends  title  vm. 
The  major  change  Is  addition  of  a  new  part- 
time,  "home  town"  volunteer  program,  al- 
though a  variety  of  improvements  to  the 


existing  VISTA  program  wotUd  also  be  In- 
corporated. The  new  title  vm,  as  It  would 
read  with  these  amendments  would  oonsiot 
of  a  statement  of  purpose  and  three  parts,  as 
described  below. 

BTATXMXNT    OF   FVaPOSX 

Section  801  would  revise  the  existing  state- 
ment of  purpose  to  reflect  the  addition  of 
the  new  part-time  volunteer  program. 
Part  A — FuU-Time  Volunteer  Profframs 
Section  810.  Authority  to  Satabliah  FuU- 
Time  Programa:  This  section  continues,  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law  authorizing  establishment  of 
the  VISTA  program.  Including  those  relating 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  volunteer 
service,  special  restrictions  on  political  ac- 
tivities, and  the  requirement  that  volunteers 
be  assigned  to  duties  In  a  State  and  that  pro- 
grams be  op>erated  therein  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  of  such  State.  The 
provisions  concerning  the  assignment  of  vol- 
unteers to  programs  at  the  State  or  local  level 
have  been  deleted,  their  Implementation 
having  proved  to  be  Infeaslble.  However,  to 
the  extent  such  provisions  embodied  the 
concept  of  encouraging  participation  of  p»rt- 
tlme  volunteers  In  activities  In  their  home 
communities,  this  concept  has  been  reaffrmed 
In  section  820  of  the  amendments. 

Section  811.  Terms  of  Service:  mis  sec- 
tion Incorporates  In  the  Act,  for  the  first 
time,  provisions  which  clearly  prescribe  the 
commitment  to  be  required  of  full-time  vol- 
unteers. It  provides  that  these  persons  must 
obligate  themselves  to  serve  full-time  In 
combating  poverty,  living  among  and  at  the 
economic  level  of  the  people  served.  It  also 
provides  that,  except  when  on  authorised 
leave,  they  must  remain  on-call  for  service 
at  all  times  without  regard  to  regular  work- 
ing hours.  These  requirements  have  been 
Incorporated  In  the  Act,  because  experience 
has  shown  that  full-time  volunteers  are  most 
effective  when  totally  Immersed  In  the  pov- 
erty environment. 

This  section  also  states  as  a  positive  re- 
quirement, the  current  VISTA  policy  that 
regular  volunteers  serve  for  periods  of  one 
year.  However,  it  establishes  as  a  p>ermanent 
volunteer  program,  the  short-term  programs 
which  have  been  conducted  as  si>ectal  pro- 
grams under  section  806  of  the  existing  law. 
These  programs  allow  persona  to  serve  as 
VISTA  associates  on  a  lees  than  one  year 
(but  at  least  two-month)  basis.  They  have 
been  conducted  until  now  as  demonstrations 
and  have  proved  both  feasible  and  effective. 
It  Is  believed,  accordingly,  that  such  pro- 
grams should  become  an  Integral  part  of 
VISTA. 

This  section  also  continues  the  existing 
law's  requirement  that  volunteers  subscribe 
to  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  and  up- 
hold the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  812.  Support  of  Full-Time  Volun- 
teers: As  does  the  present  law,  the  amended 
law  provides  for  volunteer  stipends  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  month,  or,  In  the  case 
of  volunteer  leaders  $75  per  month.  It  fur- 
ther specifically  requires  that  volunteer  lead- 
ers be  selected  from  those  volunteers  who 
have  developed  and  shown  special  skills  dur- 
ing a  year  of  volunteer  service. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon  makes  sev- 
eral clarifying  changes  In  the  Act.  It  would 
provide  that,  except  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, accrued  stipends  are  not  to  be 
paid  to  a  volunteer  until  completion  of  serv- 
ice. Moreover,  it  makes  clear  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  serv- 
ice, accrued  stipend,  as  with  accrued  Job 
Corps  readjustment  allowances,  is  to  be  paid 
to  designated  beneficiaries  or  survivors  in  ac- 
cordance with  (K'ovlslons  of  law  governing 
payment  of  money  due  to  deceased  Federal 
employees  (5  UB.O.  5683) . 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  Introduces 
authority  which  allows  the  Director  to  pro- 
vide or  arrange  tor  educational  and  voca- 


tional counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent 
volunteers  to  encotirage  them  to  utilize  their 
VISTA  experience  In  combating  poverty  trt« 
their  formal  connection  with  the  progrun 
has  ended.  While  the  statement  of  purpose 
and  legislative  history  of  the  existing  l»» 
maJte  It  clear  that  encouraging  volunteers  to 
make  continuing  commitments  to  combattn; 
poverty  Is  part  of  the  purpose  of  VISTA,  the 
existing  law  has  no  provision  permitting  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose.  Subsection  (e) 
which  Is  closely  patterned  on.  although  more 
restrictive  than,  section  5(d)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  Is  Included  to  remedy  this  short- 
coming. 

Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 

Programt 
Section  820.  Community  Service  Pro- 
grama: This  section  authorizes  the  Director 
to  encourage,  develop  and  assist  new  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  and  expand  vol- 
unteer participation.  These  programs  will 
utilize  volunteers  working  part-time,  or  lor 
periods  of  less  than  two  months'  duratloa. 
In  or  near  their  home  communities,  in  scUtI- 
tles  contributing  to  the  elimination  of  por- 
erty.  They  will  be  designed  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  participate,  as  volunteers,  in  loctj 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  the 
Economic  Opporttinlty  Act;  In  programs  to 
encourage  persons  with  needed  managerlsl, 
professional  or  technical  skills  to  contrlbut* 
these  skills  to  the  betterment  of  neighbor- 
hoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  con- 
centrations of  poor;  and  In  programs  which 
assist  existing  national  and  local  agenda 
and  organizations  to  obtain  services  of  vol- 
unteers more  readily.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Director  to  provide  specialized  training  for 
volunteers  ptartlclpatlng  In  such  programs. 

In  this  coimtry  there  are  many  people  who, 
whUe  unable  to  volunteer  full-time,  or  for 
long  terms,  are  willing  to  contribute  their 
skills  and  a  portion  of  their  time  to  provide 
meeinlngful  service.  Experience  In  carrying 
out  the  VISTA  program  Illustrates  some  wsyi 
these  persons  can  significantly  enhance  aoti- 
poverty  efforts  by  working  part-time  in  their 
home  commumtles.  For  example,  two  VISTA 
volunteers  In  Pittsburgh  have  organised  a 
group  of  approximately  200  college  students 
to  tutor  disadvantaged  children.  Slmllsrl;, 
volunteers  working  with  the  VESPRA  pro- 
gram (Volunteers  In  Service  to  Puerto  Rico), 
funded  under  section  805  of  the  present  law, 
encourage  qualified  persons  from  the  ranks 
of  the  poor  to  become  part-time  voluntaen 
In  their  home  commumtles  In  Puerto  Rica 

But  much  broader  efforts  to  Incnsst 
volunteer  participation  are  necessary  and 
possible. 

There  are,  for  example,  many  business  and 
professional  men  who  have  a  little  time  and 
talents  greatly  needed:  there  are  retired  per- 
sons seeking  creative  outlets  for  their 
energies;  there  are  people  who,  given  the 
opportunity,  would  be  prepared  to  give  vaca- 
tion time  to  some  of  the  great  variety  ct 
summer  programs  now  being  planned  for 
low-income  children  and  youth.  Existtns 
mechanisms  for  matching  these  people  with 
the  agencies,  groups  and  organizations  who 
need  their  services  are  commonly  non-exist- 
ent, deficient,  or  Imperfect  at  best.  This  U 
particularly  apt  to  be  true  of  the  maoT 
smaller  agencies  and  programs  which  deal 
with  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  or  which 
operate  in  the  very  heart  of  our  slum  arcu. 
Moreover,  there  U  often  a  need  for  giving 
volunteers  short-term  training  which  thesi 
agencies,  acting  Individually,  are  unprepared 
to  provide.  Finally,  there  are  frequently 
organizations  which  could  make  greater  use 
of  volunteer  assistance — or  use  It  more  effec- 
tively— given  some  technical  assistance  which 
is  not  now  available,  or  given  the  help  of 
one  or  more  qualified  Individuals,  Including 
former  VISTA  volunteers,  who  have  the  e»- 
perlence  needed  to  organize  and  oversee 
projects. 

ThU  section  Is  designed  to  assist  In  over- 
coming these  problems.    It  Is  expected  that 
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in  many  cases  the  projects  authorized  would 
operate  In  direct  support  of  other  programs 
under  the  Act,  such  as  Head  Start,  and  that 
they  could  serve  In  this  respect  to  help  meet 
lome  of  the  needs  which  these  programs  have 
for  technical  tmd  professional  skills.  A  par- 
ticular effort  would  be  made,  where  oom- 
ounlty  action  agencies  exist,  to  encourage 
those  agencies  to  develop  their  own  capaci- 
ties for  more  effectively  organizing  volunteer 
efforts  and  to  Incorporate  projects  for  this 
{mrpoee  Into  those  regular  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  volunteers  under 
this  section  would  not  receive  any  stipend, 
nor,  except  In  unusual  or  special  circum- 
stances ajfectlng  their  project,  oould  they 
receive  any  other  support  or  allowances.  The 
section  also  provides  that  the  value  of  the 
services  of  volunteers  under  this  section.  If 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contri- 
bution toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or 
project  assisted  imder  this  or  any  other 
Federal  Act,  may  be  accepted  toward  provi- 
sion of  the  non-Federal  share. 

Section  821.  Special  Volunteers  Programs: 
Tbls  section  retains  existing  authority  for 
qteclal  demoiutratlon  projects,  except  for  the 
existing  VISTA  associates  short-term  projects 
which  would  be  incorporated  Into  the  regular 
VISTA  program  described  under  section  811. 
In  view  of  this  latter  change,  the  limit  on  the 
portion  of  the  title  Vm  ftmds  which  can  be 
utilized  for  this  section  has  been  reduced 
from  15  to  10  percent.  Also,  administrative 
provisions  have  been  transferred  to  section 
8S3(b)  of  the  proposed  part  C. 

Part  C—<jreneral  Provisions 

Section  831.  Coordination  trtth  Other 
fngrams:  This  section  requires  coordination 
of  volimteer  programs  under  this  title  with 
community  action  programs  and  with  other 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  local  and  na- 
tional programs.  It  would  require  the  Di- 
rector to  consult  with  other  Federal,  State, 
local  and  national  agencies  responsible  for 
programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  order  to  encourage  greater  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  volunteer  services  In  those  pro- 
grams. It  would  also  require  that  the  reg- 
ular or  full-time  and  part-time  programs  be 
carried  out  In  a  coordinated  manner  and  that 
steps  be  taken  accordingly  to  encourage 
former  full-time  volunteers  to  participate  in 
part-time  programs  and  to  encourage  part- 
time  volunteers  to  enter  full-time  programs. 

Section  832.  Participation  of  Older  Per- 
tons:  This  section  would  require  the  Direc- 
tor to  take  necessary  steps.  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  special  projects  where  appro- 
priate, to  encourage  the  fullest  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  older  persons  in  VISTA  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

Section  833.  Application  of  Federal  Law: 
This  section  retains  the  concept,  expressed 
In  existing  law,  that  volunteers  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits. As  in  the  present  law.  the  amendment 
makes  partial  exception  for  volunteers  prl- 
loarlly  responsible  to.  and  supported  and  di- 
rected by  VISTA.  These  volunteers  are  con- 
sidered employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
the  political  activities  ("Hatch  Act")  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  73  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees to  the  same  extent  as  enroUees  in  the 
Job  Corps,  except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  work  Injury  beneflto  the  monthly 
P»y  of  a  volunteer  Is  deemed  to  he  that  re- 
ceived under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332.  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

Section  834.  Special  Limitations:  This 
•ectlon  provides  that  all  support  provided  to 
♦olunteers  under  title  Vin  shall  be  furnished 
tt  the  lowest  possible  cost;  that  volunteers 
•l>all  not  be  used  to  displace  employed  work- 
s'*, or  Impair  existing  contracts  for  services; 


and,  that  no  agency  utilizing  volunteers  may 
seek  compensation  for  services  performed  by 
those  volunteers. 

TiTUt  n — smoBOL  camp  act  or  isst 
This  title  of  the  blU  Is  designed  to  carry 
out  the  President's  recommendation  In  his 
February  8,  1967  message  on  Children  and 
Youth  for  legislation  to  make  additional 
summer  camp  opportunities  available  to 
needy  children. 

This  title  proposes  a  program  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Involving  a  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
With  the  funds  It  authorizes,  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  facilities  on 
Federal  lands,  and.  In  agreement  with  State 
and  local  governments,  on  public  lands  un- 
der their  administration.  It  also  would  es- 
tablish a  mechanism  to  make  these  facili- 
ties available  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  which  would  agree  to  spon- 
sor groups  of  children  from  low-Income  faml. 
lies  and  areas.  It  Is  anticipated  that  groups 
of  about  100  children  could  be  acc<»ximo- 
dated  In  camps  for  periods  of  two  weeks. 

While  many  nonprofit  organizations  now 
sponsor  camps  on  a  more-or-less  regular 
basis,  some  of  which  are  now  located  on 
public  lands,  the  need  for  greater  geogrt^hl- 
cal  distribution  and  the  demand  for  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  the  nation's  youth  re- 
quires greater  utilization  of  recreational 
land.  The  following  summary  of  this  pro- 
posal shows  how  the  President's  recommen- 
dations on  this  subject  would  be  Imple- 
mented. 

SKCTTON-BT-SKCnON    ST71C1CAKT 

Section  201.  Short  Title:  This  section 
provides  that  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1B67  governing  the  new  program 
may  be  cited  as  the  Summer  Camp  Act  of 
1967. 

Section  202.  Findings  and  Declaration  of 
purpose:  This  section  finds  that  although 
millions  of  acres  of  forest  and  park  lands 
throughout  the  nation  are  the  property  of 
all  the  people,  those  most  In  need,  particu- 
larly disadvantaged  children  who  would  ben- 
efit from  outdoor  and  camping  experiences, 
are  prevented  by  poverty  from  utilizing  those 
lands.  It  declares  a  purpose  of  providing 
and  assisting  In  the  provision  of  camp  fa- 
cilities to  permit  greater  use  of  public  lands 
In  behalf  of  these  children. 

Section  203.  Basic  Authority:  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  allocate  funds  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  extend  financial 
assistance  to  State  or  local  public  agencies 
to  provide  camp  facilities  for  use  by  dlsad- 
vant.iged  children.  Certain  basic  conditions 
are  Imposed  which  require  that  the  facilities : 
(1)  be  located  on  public  lands,  (2)  be  so 
located  In  relation  to  population  centers  as 
to  permit  their  best  use  In  serving  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  (3)  be  provided  and 
operated  subject  to  a  use  plan  giving  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  their  continued  availa- 
bility for  these  purposes  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  one  or  more  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies. 

Section  204.  Allocation  and  Use  of  Funds: 
This  section  authorizes  the  Director  to  allo- 
cate funds  to  various  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the 
Interior  and  the  Army,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
camp  facilities  on  public  lands  under  their 
administration,  and  to  provide  funds  by 
grant  or  contract  to  certain  State  or  local 
public  agencies  for  camp  facilities.  These 
funds  may  be  used  for  (1)  the  construction, 
renovation  or  Improvement  (Including  fur- 
nishing and  equipping)  of  camp  facilities, 
(3)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  suitable  pri- 
vately owned  facilities  on  public  lands,  and 
(3)  essential  maintenance  and  supervision  of 
camp  facilities.    The  use  of  such  funds  for 


the  administration  or  operation  of  any 
oeimplng  program  or  project  and  for  purchas- 
ing land  would  be  specifically  prohibited. 
This  would  not,  however,  preclude  use  at 
funds  for  acquiring  necessary  rights  in  con- 
nection with  access  roads,  utility  lines,  or 
similar  installations. 

Section  205.  Use  Plans:  This  section  aeto 
forth  requirements  for  use  plans.  The  Di- 
rector could  not  allocate  funds  to  Federal 
agencies  or  extend  assistance  to  any  State 
or  local  agency,  as  provided  for  in  sectton 
204  of  the  Act,  unless  the  facility  or  project 
Is  covered  by  such  a  plan  or  agreement  ap- 
proved by  him. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  agencies,  the  use 
plan  must  contain  such  information  and 
understandings  concerning  the  character  of 
the  facility,  the  type  and  extent  of  use  to 
be  made  of  It,  the  number,  nature  of,  and 
procedures  for  selecting  sponsoring  organi- 
zations, conformity  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  administering  agency,  and  other 
matters  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Di- 
rector and  head  of  that  agency.  In  the  caaa 
of  projects  of  State  or  local  public  bodies, 
the  plan  must  contain,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
formation and  commitments  assuring:  (1) 
that  the  facilities  will  be  adequate  and  rea- 
sonable In  cost;  (2)  that  their  use  will 
comply  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  be  consistent  with  existing  plan- 
ning; (3)  that  they  will  remain  available 
for  an  appropriate  period  and  will  not  be 
converted  to  other  use  without  the  Direc- 
tor's approval;  (4)  that  the  agency  seeking 
assistance  will  retain  appropriate  contmu- 
Ing  control  over  the  facilities;  and  (6)  that 
satisfactory  sponsoring  agencies  are  avail- 
able for  operating  or  coordinating  the  opera- 
tion of  the  facilities  and  that  adequate 
methods  or  procediures  exist  for  selecting 
those  sponsoring  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
Director,  after  consultation  with  the  heads 
of  interested  Federal  agencies,  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  by  regulation  additional  or 
supplementary  requirements  of  criteria  for 
use  plans. 

Section  206.  Use  of  Facilities  by  Other 
Than  the  Disadvantaged:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  groups  other  thsm  disadvantaged 
children  oould  use  facilities  provided  or 
assisted  under  the  Act  only  If  the  Director 
determined.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  (1)  that  the  facilities 
would  otherwise  not  be  (adequately  utilized, 
and  could  not  reasonably  be  expanded  for 
use  by  disadvantaged  children,  and  (2)  that 
their  use  by  other  groups  would  not  pre- 
clude or  be  inconsistent  with  their  ftiUest 
practicable  use  for  disadvantaged  children. 
The  regulations  may  provide  for  use  by  such 
other  groups  on  a  fee  basis  and  may  reqtilre 
that  fees  be  applied  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  financial  assistance  provided  imder  the 
Act. 

Section  207.  Employment  of  Low-Income 
Persons:  This  section  requires  the  Director, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  to  encourage  the  pro- 
vision and  use  of  camp  facilities  in  a  manner 
that  will  promote  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  low-income  individuals,  in- 
cluding p>er8ons  in  the  Job  Corps,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  restore  employabUity. 

Section  208.  Limitation  on  Financial 
Assistance:  This  section  limits  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  or  local  public  agencies  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  approved  cost  of  a  project 
or  activity.  It  also  requires  that  the  Direc- 
tor satisfy  himself  as  to  the  maintenance  ot 
preexisting  levels  of  expenditures  by  these 
agencies  In  providing  facilities  for  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Section  209.  Labor  Standards:  This  sec- 
tion Incorporates  provisions  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  prevailing  wage  ("David- 
Bacon")  requirements  In  the  employment  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  in  construction  ac- 
tivity authorized  by  this  Act. 

Section  210.    General  Provisions:  This  seo- 
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tlon  makee  avall&ble  to  the  Director  the  fuU 
administrative  authority  conferred  upon  hiTT> 
by  »ecUon  602  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  In  addition  permits  blm  to 
malce  arrangements  with,  reimburse,  delegate 
powers  to,  beads  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  authorize  redelegatlons,  without  the 
approval  of  the  President  which  Is  required 
in  section  602  (d)  of  that  Act. 

Section  211.  Deftnitiona:  ThU  section  de- 
flnas  various  terms  such  as  "camp  facilities," 
"State  or  local  public  agency,"  etc. 

Section  212.  AuthoTiaation:  This  section 
authorizes  appropriation  of  $20  million  for 
the  program  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  Sums  so  appropriated 
would  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITUS   XQ CanctNAI.   PROVISIONS 

*  Title  m  of  the  bill  wo\ild  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  the  (a)  embezzlement,  wlllfxil 
misapplication,  theft,  or  fraud  of  assistance 
funds  provided  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
txmity  Act  by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  and 
(b)  the  use  of  duress  to  secure  kickbacks 
from  persons  employed  with  funds  provided 
under  any  such  grant  or  contract.  The 
penalty  for  embezzlement,  willful  mlsap- 
plication,  or  theft  wo»ild  be  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  and/or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  2  years,  unless  the  sum  In  ques- 
tion did  not  exceed  1 100  in  which  case  the 
maximum  fine  would  be  (1,000  and  the  max- 
imum imprisonment  would  be  one  year. 
Violation  of  the  antl-klckback  provision 
would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  and/or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year. 

There  have  been  only  a  handful  of  cases 
of  such  misconduct  in  the  two  and  one-half 
years  since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
became  law.  but  a  very  few  cases,  if  unpun- 
ished, can  seriously  endanger  the  system  of 
good  faith  and  confidence  on  which  national 
assistance  programs  must  depend.  More- 
over, the  obvious  interest  of  the  Federal 
government  in  deterring  such  misconduct  is 
essentially  the  same  whenever  it  occurs.  At 
present,  however,  unless  there  are  specific 
false  statements  made  by  the  actual  culprit 
(see  18  TJ.S.C.  1001),  prosecution  must  be 
sought  under  State  law.  The  uncertainties 
and  circumlocution  of  prosecuting  a  thief 
for  false  report  of  his  theft,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  variations  and  extraneous  consider- 
ations involved  in  relying  on  State  proeecu- 
tlon,  on  the  other  hand,  create  a  gap  which 
title  m  would  fill  by  providing  for  direct 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  misconduct. 

SmtMABT  or  THB  BASIS  Mm  Genxsal  Con- 
tent OF  THE  Economic  Oppostunitt 
Amendments  of   1967 

SBnnAi. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  consist  of  a  section  authorizing  fis- 
cal year  1968  appropriations  for  various  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  programs,  and  three 
titles.  Only  title  I  Includes  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  itself.  Title 
n  would  establish  a  program  to  aid  in  the 
provision  of  summer  camp  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  children,  pursuant  to  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  in  his  recent 
Message  on  Children  and  Youth.  Title  HI 
would  provide  certain  criminal  sanctions  to 
cover  cases  of  embezzlement,  willful  misap- 
plication, theft  or  klckliacks  Involving  finan- 
cial assistance  funds  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

ATTTHOXIZATXONB 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriation of  $2.06  blUion  for  programs  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  including  $874  minion  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Job  Corps  and  work-training 
programs  under  title  I  of  the  Act,  $1,022  bil- 
Uon  for  community  action  programs  under 
title  n,  $47  million  for  the  rural  loan,  and 
migrant  and  seasonal  farm  worker  programs 
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under  utle  m.  $70  million  for  work-«xperl- 
enoe  programis  under  UUe  V,  $16  mUUon  for 
administration  and  coordination  activities 
under  Utle  VI,  and  $31  million  for  VISTA 
and  volunteer  programs  under  title  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   ECONOMIC    OPPOETCNITT 
ACT 

Title  I  includes  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
These  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  com- 
preheiislve  that — partly  for  technical  reasons 
and  partly  for  greater  clarity — major  parts 
of  the  Act,  Including  Job  Corps  and  Com- 
munity Action,  have  been  rewritten. 

Although  the  amendments  are  substantial 
both  in  number  and  in  anticipated  over-all 
impact,  they  would  not  change  tlie  funda- 
mental character  of  existing  programs.  To 
the  contrary,  they  are  predicated  on  the  view 
that  those  programs  are — and  have  proved 
themselves  to  be — sound  and  effective  in 
basic  concept.  Yet  no  one  would  pretend 
that,  today,  the  several  programs  are  simply 
an  extension  of  what  they  were  in  the  be- 
ginning. They  have,  to  some  extent,  de- 
veloped along  unanUcipated  paths;  they  have 
encountered  some  unforeseen  problems. 
Policies  once  tentative,  but  of  major  im- 
portance, have  been  tested.  And  the  ex- 
perience, not  only  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  but  of  the  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  many  private  groups  that  have 
participated  in  these  programs  is  now  suf- 
ficient to  permit  decisions  governing  long- 
run  program  direction  that  were  not  pos- 
sible three  years  ago.  Cumulatively,  the 
adjustments  suggested  by  these  conslder- 
aUons  add  up  to  a  law  which  will  be  in  some 
respects  less  useful  than  the  present  Act  for 
the  processes  of  trying,  testing  and  learning. 
But  It  will  be  a  law  which,  while  still  retain- 
ing flexibility  for  needed  innovation,  la  better 
suited  to  the  complexities  of  elTective  and 
efficient  administration. 

Many  of  the  amendments  are  technical. 
Some,  such  as  provisions  defining  the  struc- 
ture and  powers  of  community  action  boards,' 
are  designed  to  deal  with  specific  problems 
peculiar  to  a  particular  program.  There  are, 
however,  several  features  which  recur  re- 
peatedly.   Among  these  are — 

1.  A  better  focusing  of  programs  on  the 
goal  of  helping  people  to  help  themselves  to 
become  self -sufficient.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  represents  a  national  com- 
mitment to  the  elimination  of  poverty.  The 
needs  of  the  poor  are,  however,  so  great  and 
so  extensive  that  It  is  frequently  difficult  to 
maintain  a  focus  upon  the  causes  of  poverty 
as  distinguished  from  Its  symptoms.  Yet  for 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  jH-ograms  that 
focus  Is  critical.  The  bill  undertakes  to 
sharpen  this  focus  in  a  number  of  ways.  For 
example — 

a.  It  contains  a  new  employment  program 
designed  to  reach  thousands  of  unemployed 
or  underemployed  ^lum  residents  many  of 
whom  are  at  best  only  marginally  employable, 
and  to  provide  them,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  kind  of  Intensive  help  and  support 
needed  to  enable  them  to  secure  and  hold 
the  substantial  number  of  meaningful  jobs 
that  today  exist  or  can  be  made  available  in 
many  urban  areas.' 

b.  It  specifically  directs  the  complex  of 
activities  represented  by  community  action 
to  one  over-aU  objective — the  promotion  of 
full  famUy  and  individual  setf-sufflclency.' 

c.  It  expands  the  concept  of  the  migrant 
and  seasonal  agricultural  worker  program, 
currently  stated  in  terms  of  assistance  in 
meeting  housing,  sanitation,  education  an^ 
day  care  needs,  to  include  the  assistance  re- 
quired to  help  these  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies cope  with  technological  changes  which 

•  New  ttUe  n  (sec.  103  of  the  biU),  sec.  311. 
•New  title  I-B  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  tec. 

123. 

•  New  tlUe  n  (see.  103  of  the  blU) ,  mc.  301. 


are  cutting  deeper  and  deeper  into  even  ttisir 
present  Inadequate  llveUhood.* 

d.  It  revises  the  formula  In  the  present  Isv 
relating  to  the  treatment  under  the  welftr* 
laws  ol  persons  In  training  or  work-tralntu 
so  as  to  provide— and  te*t^-a  new  systemrt 
Incentives  under  which  public  assistance  r*. 
ciplents  would  be  encouraged  not  only  to 
work  but  to  push  their  earnings  up  to  th« 
point  where  they  will  get  out  of  poverty  • 

2.  Strengthenino  of  fiscal  and  adminit. 
trative  controls  and  standards.  As  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs  mature,  and  as 
agencies  responsible  for  those  programs  g»in 
operating  experience,  they  should  be  expected 
to  meet  Increasingly  high  standards  ot  effi- 
ciency and  technical  competence. 

This  objective  holds  true  of  all  progrwm 
under  the  Act.  The  problems  involved  tn 
however,  probably  most  complex  In  the  case 
of  commimlty  action.  These  local  progranu 
may  Include  a  wide  range  of  projects  sud 
activities:  they  may  involve  numerous  psr- 
tlclpatlng  agencies:  the  community  actkm 
agency  Itself  U  likely  to  be  relatively  new 
and  there  are  manifest  difficulties  in  del 
veloplng  personnel  systems  which  malntala 
necessary  merit  features  without  curtailing 
Job  opportunities  for  poor  people  who  com- 
monly lack  the  formal  education  and  tralnlnt 
required  to  satisfy  traditional  Job  entrance 
and  promotion  requirements.  Yet  for  lU 
these  complications.  It  Is  clear  that  if  com- 
munity action  agencies  are  to  perform  effec- 
tively, and  measure  up  to  their  responslWH- 
tles,  they  must  aim  for  admlnlstraUve  stand- 
ards which  are  not  only  adequate  but  if 
possible  distinctly  above  thoee  generally 
acceptable  In  the  community. 

The  bill  Includes  a  substantial  number  of 
amendments  which  are  basically  designed  to 
Improve  or  tighten  admlnUtratlve  standardi 
consistent  with  the  needs  and  growing  tech- 
nical capabilities  of  the  several  prognuM. 
These  range  from  epeclflc  evaluation  requlre- 
menu  which  tlie  bill  would  attach  to  the 
Job  Corps,  work-training,  and  community 
action  and  migrant  programs,*  to  limitation* 
on  Job  Corps  enrollee  allowances  and  the 
adcUtlon  to  VISTA  and  the  newly  authorised 
part-time  volunteer  program  of  safeguard* 
to  assure  that  fees  are  not  charged  for  vol- 
unteer services  and  that  volunteers  do  not 
displace  employed  workers.' 

In  the  case  of  community  action,  the  bill 
includes  an  expanded  audit  and  fiscal  respon- 
slblUty  provision  which  would  require  an- 
nual operating  audits,  as  well  as  the  prelimi- 
nary audits  now  prescribed;  provide  for  Ui« 
handling  of  audit  disallowances;  and  requlrt 
specific  controls  over  the  rate  of  local  agency 
expenditures."  The  bill  sets  forth  evalua- 
tion requirements,  already  mentioned  above, 
which  cover  agency  efficiency  as  well  as  pro- 
gram effectiveness,  and  which  contemplatt 
appointment  of  committees  which  could  b« 
composed  of  business  and  professional  men 
to  advise  agencies  having  particular  prob- 
lems.* And  It  expands  and  focuses  existing 
program  criteria  so  as  to  establish  for  each 
community  action  agency  a  specific  obliga- 
tion to  achieve  and  adhere  to  standards  of 
organization,  management  and  "administra- 
tion that  will  meet  the  objective  of  providing 
assistance  efficiently  and  free  of  any  taint 

•New  title  m-B  (sec.  104(e)  of  the  blU), 
sees.  311  and  312. 

•  New  title  vn  (sec.  106  of  the  bill) . 
•New  title  I-A  (sec.  101  of  the  bill),  sea 

113(a);  new  title  I-B  (sec.  102  of  the  bUl), 
sec.  130;  new  title  n  (sec.  103  of  the  bUl), 
sees.  216  and  222(d);  new  title  ni-B  (sec. 
104(e)  of  the  bill),  sec.  314. 

'New  title  I-A  (sec.  101  of  the  bill),  sec. 
109;  new  title  vm  (sec.  107  of  the  bill),  sec. 
834.  See  also  the  criminal  provisions  in  title 
m  of  the  bill. 

•  New  title  n  (sec.  108  of  the  blU),  sec,  248 
(c)  and  (d). 

•New  title  n  (sec.  103  of  the  biU),  sec.  31S. 
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of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  and 
family  favoritism.  This  obligation  would  be 
implemented  through  rules  governing  a  va- 
riety of  specific  potential  problem  areas,  in- 
cluding staff  accountability;  salaries,  salary 
Increases,  travel  and  per  diem  allowance  and 
other  employee  benefits;  hiring,  retention 
and  promotion  standards;  personal  and  fl- 
QUictal  conflicts  of  interest;  and  partisan 
political  activities.'* 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  pro- 
Tlilons  which  directly  prescribe  administra- 
tive sundards,  the  bill  IncIudM  a  Tartety  of 
lesturee  which  siiould  help  in  eliminating 
red  tape,  bolstering  administrative  resources, 
particularly  in  rural  areas,  or  otherwise  fa- 
cilitating greater  efficiency  in  operations. 
Some  of  these  are  described  below  in  con- 
nection with  amendments  relating  to  the 
delineation  of  program  purposes.  State  par- 
ticipation, increased  private  involvement,  and 
improved  coordination. 

3.  A  clearer  delin.eation  of  specific  program 
objectives.  For  all  its  apparent  generality, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  in  fact  a 
complex  enactment  eatabllstiing  a  number 
of  major  programs  which  are  themselves  com- 
plex— complex  In  what  they  seek  to  do  and  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  problems  with 
which  they  must  deal.  There  has  been — in- 
evitably— debate  over  the  precise  paths  these 
programs  should  follow.  This  is  not  un- 
desirable to  the  extent  it  Involves  shaping  a 
program  to  the  realities  of  what  can  be  done 
u  opposed  to  theoretical  and  untested  no- 
tions of  what  should  be  done.  But  unneces- 
aary  debate  can  confuse  needlessly,  impair 
effectiveness,  result  in  undue  delays  and  con- 
tribute to  a  kind  of  inefficiency  which  defies 
even  the  best  organization  chart. 

A  clearer  spelling  out  of  purposes  can  help 
minimize  this  kind  of  problem.  As  in  the 
CMS  of  Improved  administration,  the  problem 
of  program  purpose  is  probably  most  obvious 
In  the  case  of  conun unity  action.  For  a  good 
local  community  action  program  must  in- 
volve not  Just  one  but  a  number  of  essential 
elements:  It  cannot  be  all  this  or  that;  it 
must  maintain  a  balance.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic easily  lost  sight  of  by  people  seeking, 
not  unnaturally,  easy  or  simple — and  some- 
times flatly  inconsistent — solutions  to  v«-y 
Mmpllcated  problems.  One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  amendments  is  to  make  this  cliar- 
scteilstlc — the  need  for  balance — explicit  in 
the  law  and,  by  so  doing,  to  help  local 
agencies  to  develop  programs  that  will  re- 
flect with  increasing  precision  all  tliat  the 
community  action  concept  requires." 

But  the  spelling  out  or  refinement  of  pur- 
poses or  basic  program  standards  is  not  oon- 
flned  to  ttie  community  action  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Many  parts  of  the  amendments. 
Including  for  example  Job  Corps  provisions 
specifying  more  precisely  the  group  to  b« 
wrved  and  establishing  criteria  and  objec- 
tives for  center  programs  and  center  commu- 
nity relations  ",  would  be  similarly  charac- 
terized. They  speak  to  and  are  designed  to 
reflect  programs  wtiich  have  now  moved  away 
from  Initial  experimentation  and  are  acquir- 
ing a  structure  which  requires  more  atten- 
tion to  securing  the  maximum  rssults  from 
established  policies  than  to  what  tliose  pol- 
icies should  be. 

4.  A  grenter  em.phasi»  on  coordination  aa 
«  mean*  o/  assisting  State  and  local  agencies 
to  oiercome  specific,  practical  barriers  to 
"wre  efficient  operation.  The  better  ooordl- 
Datlon  of  all  anti-poverty  programs  has  been 
»  basic  objective  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  It  Is,  however,  probably  too  easy 
to  view  coordination  as  something  which  re- 
•jnires  only  a  few,  simple  decisions  by  one 
or  more  Federal  officials  from  which  all  kinds 
ot  good  and  desirable  things  foUow  with  UtU* 

■New  tlUe  n  (sec.  103  of  the  bill) ,  sec.  314. 

"New  title  n  (sec.  103  of  the  bill) ,  sec.  201; 
»l»o.  sec.  212(b)  of  that  tttle. 

"New  title  I-A  (sec.  101  of  the  blU). 
103. 106,  108(a)  and  111. 


additional  effort.  In  practice,  coca-rtlnatton  la 
much  more  apt  to  involve  continuing  atten- 
tion to  a  lot  of  hard  details,  generally  unin- 
teresting In  themselves,  but  cumtilatlvely 
capable  of  creating  real  barriers  to  efficient 
and  oooperatlTe  efforts.  Thee*  barriers  are 
sometimes  best  seen — a$  their  oonsequenccs 
may  be  most  keenly  f^t — not  by  Federal 
agencies  but  by  people  at  the  State  and  local 
level  who  have  ultimate  responsibility  for 
translating  Federal  laws  and  regulations  into 
nseasurable  and  meaningful  results. 

The  coordination  and  Information  center 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  a  pragmatic  approach 
that  focuses  upon  the  hard.  If  sometimes 
grimy,  details,  axid  upon  the  cq>eratlng  prob- 
lems encountered  by  State  and  local  agencies 
In  trying  to  do  things  a  little  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated 
network  of  laws,  rules,  conditions,  guidelines 
and  instructions.'* 

In  addition — 

a.  The  Work-training  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  designed  to  make  it  easier  for  localities 
to  construct  programs  that  pull  together  dif- 
ferent authorities  now  scattered  In  different 
parts  of  the  Act,  without  having  to  secure 
separate  grants  or  contracts  covering  the 
different  activities  which  a  project  fully  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs  and  opportunities 
may  require." 

b.  The  bill  contains  a  provision  under 
which  Federal  agencies,  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential regulations,  may  waive  and  eliminate 
some  of  the  maze  of  potentially  Inconsistent 
technical  requirements  with  which  a  local 
agency  may  now  be  saddled  when  it  seeks 
to  put  together  a  single  project  combining 
assistance  from  different  Federal  sources." 

c.  The  community  action  provisions  of  the 
bill  include  a  specific  provision  designed  to 
lay  the  basis  for  joint  action  by  Federal 
agencies  in  helping  local  agencies  engaged  in 
community  action  programs  to  overcome 
problems  arising  out  of  diverse  Federal  re- 
quirements and  to  make  longer  range  plans 
than  are  now  generally  possible.'^ 

5.  An  expanded  role  for  States  and  State 
agencies.  In  the  development  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  observe  relatively  rigid  categories: 
some  types  of  assistance  are  given  only  to 
the  States,  with  no  direct  dealings  between 
Federal  and  local  agencies:  other  assistance, 
to  an  increasing  degree,  has  been  granted  di- 
rectly to  local  agencies,  with  no  State  in- 
volvement. Some  recent  legislation  has 
tended  to  suggest  a  more  flexible  and  poten- 
tially creative  approach.  The  present  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  with  its  provision 
for  Federally-assisted  State  technical  assist- 
ance agenclee  to  help  local  communities  de- 
velop and  administer  programs,  provides  an 
example  of  this  latter  approach. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  build  upon  this 
relatively  small  but  significant  t>ase  for  a  co- 
operative Federal-state-local  relationship. 
It  thus  contains  a  number  of  provisions — 
particularly  in  community  action — designed 
to  expand  the  use  of  State  resources  and 
capabilities.  These  Include  specific  provision 
for  State-operated  community  action  pro- 
grams serving  rural  and  smaller  communi- 
ties, for  State  agency  operation  of  commu- 
nity action  special  purpose  programs,  tor 
Federal-State  evaluation  projects,  and  for 
joint  Federal-State  funding  of  specific  proj- 
ects or  programs  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  better  coordination  In  the  use  of  Federal 
community  action  and  State  funds."  The 
bill  also  is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for 


"  New  Utle  VI-B  (sec.  105(e)  of  the  bill) . 

"New  title  I-B  (sec.  102  of  the  bUI),  sec. 
122. 

"New  tiUe  n  (sec  103  of  the  blU),  seo. 
241(b). 

'•New  titte  n  (sec.  103  of  the  biU),  sac. 
241(a). 

"New  UUe  n  (sec.  103  of  the  blU).  sec*. 
213.  322(b),  223(d),  and  341(c). 


State  technical  assistance  agenotea  to  play  » 
broader  role  at  the  State  level  tlutn  the  law 
now  contMnplates."  Purthar,  It  contalss 
provisions  designed  to  afford  States  a  max*, 
explicit  role  la  the  Job  Corps  '■  axtd  to  in^ 
vite  their  help  is  Federal  coordinaUon  ef- 
forts." 

6.  An  expan*iOfn  of  programs  in  rural  areas. 
The  bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
designed  to  stimulate,  tacilitete  and  support 
the  expansion  of  programs  in  rural  areas. 
Tills  is  one  of  the  objectives  sought  to  be 
attained  through  the  greater  participaUon 
of  States  and  State  agencies,  as  described 
above.  An  expansion  of  rural  areas  pro- 
grams is  also  one  of  the  major  uses  to  t>e 
made  of  the  additional  fiscal  year  1968  fimds 
wiilch  the  bill  would  authorize — a  need 
which  is  particularly  crucial  in  view  of  the 
impact  of  reductions  in  funding  for  the  cur- 
rent year  on  communities  wiilch  had  not 
started  or  only  just  initiated  programs. 

The  bill  further  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  focus  existing  community  acUon 
authoriUes  more  effecUvely  on  rural  prob- 
lems; and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
joint  or  common  community  action  projects 
between  urban  and  rural  communitles.°  It 
seeks  to  channel  teclmical  assistance  efforte 
under  the  several  work- training  programs  so 
that  they  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  rural 
communities  in  developing  meaningful  proj- 
ects talcing  full  advantage  of  the  more  flexi- 
ble authority  the  bill  would  provide.**  It 
would,  in  addition,  provide  for  an  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity who  would  be  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  tliat  rural  problems  are 
taken  into  account  in  all  programs  and  for 
developing  new  programs,  procedures  and  ap- 
proaches wherever  necessary.^ 

7.  An  increase  in  opportunities  for,  and 
efforts  to  secure,  private  individual  and 
organization  participation.  A  striking — 
and  in  its  scope,  novel — characteristic  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is  its  reliance 
upon  private  as  well  as  public  effort  and 
resources.  The  Act  refiects,  in  this  respect, 
two  facts:  the  problem  of  poverty  is  so 
large  and  pressing  that  its  solution  requires 
resources  well  beyond  what  public  agencies 
alone  can  command;  and.  In  the  economy 
of  this  nation,  people  who  ultimately  escape 
poverty  and  gain  self-sufficiency  will  do  so 
in  moet  cases  through  employment  which 
<»Uy  the  private  sector  can  provide. 

The  bill  seeks  to  provide  a  basis  for  ex- 
panding private  participation  eUll  further 
In  a  way  that  takes  account  of  both  of  these 
facts.  It  would,  for  example,  authorise  a 
new  urban  employment  program,  sp>eclfically 
designed  to  operate  with  an  unustial  mees- 
tire  of  private  employer  cooperation.**  It 
would  also  expand  the  poeslbilltles  for  In- 
cluding on-the-job  training  elements  involv- 
ing private  employers  in  other  work-train- 
ing programs."  In  the  case  of  community 
action,  it  would  specifically  recognize  the 
necessity  for  Involving  private  buslnesa, 
labor  and  professional  groups,  not  just 
through  community  acUon  agency  board 
membership,  but  also  through  projects  us- 
ing the  capabilities  of  these  groups  in  ac- 
Uvitles  to  help  the  poor  obtain  jobe  or  to 
make   managerial    and   technical    expertise 


"New  tlUe  n  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  see. 
231. 

'•New  UUe  I-A  (sec.  101  of  the  MU),  aec. 
115. 

•>New  UUe  n  (sec.  103  of  the  bUl).  sec. 
231;  new  UUe  VI-B  (sec.  lOS(e)  of  the  biU), 
sec.  632(2). 

«  New  UUe  H  (sec.  103  of  the  bill) ,  sec.  240, 

"New  Utle  I-B  (sec.  103  of  the  bill),  sec. 
128. 

"See.  105(a)  of  the  bill. 

MNew  Utle  I-B  (sec.  103  of  the  blU).  see. 
123. 

'New  Utle  I-B  (sec.  103  of  the  blU),  see. 
123. 
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mors    readily    AvtllaMe    to    Balgbborbood 
groups.** 

nnaily.  ^e  bUl  cantemplatea  a  large  In- 
crease In  private  Indlrldual  oittoen  parad-' 
patlon— In  connection  with  Head  Start  and 
child  development  programs  and  In  a  variety 
of  other  activities  where  there  Is  a  critical 
need  for  the  talents  and  energies  of  ded- 
icated people.  It  would,  for  this  purpose 
authorize  a  new  part-time  volvmte^  pro- 
gram designed  to  extend  to  many  thousands 
of  people,  yotmg  and  old  alike,  opportunities 
for  meaningful  and  rewarding  service  In 
helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves-'-op- 
portunltles  which  VI?rA,  with  Its  require- 
ment tax  full-time  service,  can  today  offer 
only  to  a  relative  few.** 


ELECTION       REFORM — THREE-BILL 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  dealing  with  the  subject  of  clean 
elections,  reform  election  finances,  and 
arrangements  under  which  free  radio 
and  television  time  might  be  furnished 
candidates  for  Federal,  State  and,  where 
feasible,  local  o£Boe. 

Mr.    President,    the    introduction    of 
these  three  bills  is  Intended  to  follow 
up  on  the  action  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
In  adopting  the  Gore  amendment,  which 
would   repeal   the   Long   provisions   for 
financing  presidential  campaigns  by  a 
oumbersome  method  of  having  individual 
taxpayers  check  off  on  their  tax  returns 
for  contributions  to  be  made  to  the  na- 
tional  committees   and   imder   certain 
rather  open  restrictions  to  third  political 
parties. 
These  three  bills  are: 
The    Election    Reform    Act   of    1967. 
which  I  assume  will  be  referred  to  the 
CtMnmittee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistra- 
tioa.    It  is  essentially  an  Improved  ver- 
sion of  the  administration's  election  re- 
form bUl  which  I  introduced  last  year. 
It  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  a  stlfler  enforcement  section,  which 
gives  the  ComptroUer  General  the  duty 
of  checking  election  finance  statements 
and  reporting  violations  to  the  Attorney 
General.     It  would  also  authorize  the 
Comptroller  General  to  set  up  an  auto- 
matic Information  retrieval  system  to 
handle  campaign  data. 

In  addition,  this  new  election  reform 
bill  contains  a  requirement  for  manda- 
tory comprehensive  financial  discloeure 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  their  key 
staff  aids.  The  President's  bill  of  last 
year  took  a  small  first  step  In  the  right 
direction  by  requiring  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  dlscloee  gifts  over  $100 
and  Income  from  i>er8onal  services.  My 
present  bill  carries  the  process  several 
steps  further  by  requiring  the  disclosure 
of  assets,  liabilities,  capital  gains,  all 
forms  of  Income,  and  biisiness  and  pro- 
fessional as8oclati<»is. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  Is  the 
Fair  Campaign  Finance  Act  of  1967,  and 
I  assume  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  It  is  a  hybrid  pro- 
posal, incorporating  the  best  features  of 
the  report  of  President  Kennedy's  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs,  chaired  by 

**New  UU«  n  (sec.  108  of  the  bUl),  sees. 
201(6), 211(a). 2ia(b){6). 

»'New  utls  Vin  (see.  107  of  tb*  bill),  sec. 
820. 


Alexander  Heard,  and  President  John- 
son's recommendations  to  the  Congress 
last  year.  The  bill  would  create  a  tax 
credit  for  one-half  of  the  total  poUUcal 
contributlonfi  made  to  candidates  for  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  elective  office  In 
a  general  or  primary  election,  up  to  a 
maximum  credit  of  |20  per  individual 
taxpayer.  A  husband  and  wife  filing  a 
Joint  return  could  claim  up  to  $40.  This 
new  tax  Incentive  plan  would  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  tax  checkoff  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  such  haste,  and  with 
ao  little  matiu-e  consideration,  last  year, 
the  bill  which  we  voted  to  repeal  yester- 
day by  a  rollcall  of  48  to  42  in  the  Senate 

My  third  bill  is  called  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  and  I 
assume  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  This  bill  contains  a  brief 
and  simple  congressional  directive  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
develop  reguJaUons,  after  appropriate 
hearings,  requiring  every  commercial 
television  and  radio  licensee  to  make 
available  to  candidates  for  Federal,  State, 
and  where  feasible,  local  office,  free  com- 
mercial broadcast  time  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis,  as  a  condition  to  renewal 
of  its  license. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  airwaves  be- 
long to  the  people,  poUtical  candidates 
and  their  backers  have  had  to  ante  up 
sums  ranging  into  the  tens  of  millions  of 
doUars  In  election  years  to  purchase  the 
right  to  communicate  with  the  people. 
Television  expenditures  in  particular 
have  become  a  majcw  component  in  cam- 
paign costs.  Their  dramatic  rise  has 
produced  a  brutal  squeeze  on  the  candi- 
date, putting  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
"fat  cats"  who  seek  to  use  their  campaign 
contributions  to  advance  their  special  in- 
terests to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
welfare. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
FCC  has  the  expertise  and  the  resources 
to  develop  a  fair  and  equitable  system 
for  apportioning  free  television  and  radio 
time  among  political  candidates.  It  is 
certainly  not  unreasonable  to  require 
stations  to  comply  with  such  a  system  as 
a  part  of  their  obligation  to  devote  some 
of  their  broadcast  time  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

If  it  be  thought  that  such  a  provision 
for  free  television  time  would  result  in 
bankrupting  the  television  stations.  I 
wish  to  point  out  immediately  that  un- 
questionably they  would  raise  their  ad- 
vertising rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bills  be  ai)propriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

8. 1M6.  A  bUl  to  revUe  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

8. 1647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Ciode  of  1964  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  certain  political  contributions 
made  by  Individuals,  and  to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8. 1648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  furnish- 
ing to  candidates  for  public  office  of  free 
radio   and   television   broadcast   time  on   a 
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fair  and  equitable  basis:  to  the  Oommltta. 
on  Commerce.  ^^ 


LITTLE  DELL  PROJECT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,'  legis- 
lation to  authorize  construction  of  the 
Little  Dell  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
near  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

I  should  point  out  at  the  beginning 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  hw 
this  morning  recommended  authoriza- 
tion for  the  construction  of  the  Little 
Dell  Project  dam  and  reservoir  on  Dell 
Creek  for  flood  protection  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  for  water  supply,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

This  report  now  will  go  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  further  evaluation  and 
tor  submission  to  the  States  and  the 
other  Federal  agencies  concerned 
Thereafter  the  reports  will  go  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

As  a  means  of  voicing  my  approval  of 
the  project  and  the  report.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  authoriziiig  legislation 
for  Little  Dell.  I  imderstand  that  when 
the  other  body  next  meets  on  Monday 
Utah's  Representative  from  the  district 
involved.  Mr.  Lloyd,  also  plans  to  intro- 
duce a  similar  bill. 

I  commend  him  for  this  action  and  I 
hope  that  between  us  we  can  see  this 
long-awaited  project  become  a  reality. 

I  have  been  working  on  the  Little  Dell 
Project  or  variations  of  it  ever  since  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  city  fathers  in  Salt  Lake  City 
control  and  hamass  the  waters  east  of 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Of  course  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  favorable  report  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
next  steps  can  be  taken  with  dispatch  so 
that  we  can  start  scheduling  hearings  and 
so  that  we  can  take  the  next  legislative 
move. 

Congressional  authorization  for  the 
Little  Dell  Dam  proposal  was  originally 
obtained  with  the  addition  of  my  earlier 
bill.  8.  1045,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1960.  However,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Commissioners,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  decided  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Salt  Lake  City  then  called  in  an 
independent  firm  of  consulting  engineers. 
Berger  and  Associates  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  conducted  a  study  under  the  dh-ec- 
tlon  of  E.  O.  Larson,  former  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  submitted  a  report 
in  December  1962.  Whereas  the  original 
project  was  limited  to  fiood  control,  the 
new  proposal  called  for  a  comprehensive 
water  development  and  fiood  control 
plan. 

In  order  to  reauthorize  the  Little  Dell 
project,  a  review  investigation  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  enlarged 
project  was  necessary,  and  such  a  review 
was  authorized  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  at  my  request  In  May 
of  1963.  Hie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Sacramento  EMstrict.  has  submitted  its 
findings  in  a  preliminary  report  dated 
December  10,  1964,  which  accepted  al- 
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Bioet  intact  the  project  as  outlined  by 
Berger  Associates. 

The  proposal  called  for  a  combined 
FMeral-District  project  to  be  built  by 
(tie  Corps  of  Eni^eers.  It  consisted  at 
%  50,000-acre-foot  multiple-purpose  res- 
ervoir on  Dell  Creek,  and  the  diver- 
sion of  water  to  the  reservoir  from  Eml- 
^tion  C^reek:  from  Lambs  Creek,  a  trib- 
utary of  Parleys  Creek;  and  from  Mill 

C*eek. 
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The  water  benefit  of  the  project  Is. 
of  course,  most  important  for  the  ex- 
panding Salt  Lake  metropolitan  area. 
It  Is  estimated  that  by  conserving  high 
water  runoff  and  enabling  more  efficient 
water  regulation,  enough  additional  wa- 
ter will  become  available  to  supply  an- 
other 100,000  population,  which  will 
assure  an  adequate  water  supply  for  20 
to  25  years,  depending  on  the  rate  of 
population  growth.  At  the  present  rate 
of  growth  in  the  area,  the  possibility  of 
a  water  shortage  by  1970  Is  very  likely. 
Thus  the  need  for  early  tyiproval  and 
construction  of  the  Little  Dell  project 
is  apparent. 

The  project's  flood  control  and  recrea- 
tion proposals  will  also  provide  substan- 
tial benefits.  The  project  will  materially 
alleviate  the  flood  hazard  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  to  areas  south  of  the  city  from 
damaging  high  flows  originating  on  Emi- 
p-atlon.  Parleys,  and  Mill  Creeks.  Rec- 
reational value  will  be  tremendous,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  close  proximity  of 
the  reservoir  to  the  city  and  its  nearness 
to  Interstate  80. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  should  fwint  out 
that  when  the  hearings  develop  we  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  hear  all  interested 
parties  and  possibly  to  go  over  some  of 
the  cost  figures  and  details  of  the  project 
In  more  detail.  As  a  layman  I  am  not 
certain  what  sort  of  engineering  prob- 
lems will  develop;  however,  I  am  fairly 
certain  that  the  problems  will  be  minor 
and  that  the  corps  and  its  experts  will 
have  the  correct  answers. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  Importance  of  speeding  congressional 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  approval  of  the 
Little  Dell  project  and  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  move  it  forward.  I 
think  the  action  today  was  a  vital  and 
welcomed  step.  I  hope  that  the  corps 
expedites  its  reports  and  gets  them  to 
Congress  immediately  after  the  neces- 
sary time  period  lapses.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  have  finally  turned  the  comer 
of  the  project  and  that  we  can  see  aame 
hope  for  approval. 

The  rapid  increase  In  population  and 
Industrial  development  along  the  Wa- 
satch Front  and  the  apparent  need  for 
more  water  to  serve  Salt  Lake  City  with- 
in the  next  few  years  points  up  the  im- 
portance of  the  project.  The  Little  Dell 
project  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  people 
of  the  Salt  Lake  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  can 
be  complete  and  so  that  all  of  {the  facts 
can  be  at  hand  I  would  like  to  place  into 
the  Record,  along  with  the  bill,  the  pub- 
lic announcement  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
8ineers.  dated  April  14.  1967. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
J'lll  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
"ffed;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 


and  announcement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Recobo. 

The  bill  (S.  1549)  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  Little  E>ell  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir project.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  BsjniRT.  ¥ras  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  WorliLs.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

S.  1&49 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reinesentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreai  assembled.  That  the 
Little  Dell  Project  for  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes  on  certain  streams  In  the  area  of 
Salt  Zjake  City,  Utah.  Is  authorized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
United  States  Army  South  Pacific  division 
engineer  In  his  report  with  respect  to  such 
project  dated  December  22,  1960,  and  a 
report  dated  April  14,  1967  from  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Boiard,  Department  of  the  Army, 
subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (23.000,000. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  announcement  presented  by  Mr. 
Bennett  is  as  follows : 
POBLIO  Ankoctncsment  bx  Ljttlx  I^kli.  Pboj- 

ECT,  Salt  LiAke  Cttt  Steeams,  Utah 
(By  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  AprU  14, 1967) 
The   Board   of  Engineers   for  Rivers  and 
Harbors   has  considered   the   report  of   the 
District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  E^nglneer  Dis- 
trict, Sacramento,  California,  and  the  Dlvl- 
aion  Engineer,  UJS.  Army  Engineer  Division, 
South  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  California,  for 
Improvement   of    Jordan    River    Basin,    Salt 
Lake  City  Streams,  Utah. 

The  Board  concurs  In  general  In  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  reporting  offi- 
cers. The  proposed  project  is  adequate  for 
the  planned  purposes  and  Is  economically 
justified.  The  Board  notes  that  existing 
State  regulations  pertaining  to  water  supply 
reservoirs  do  not  permit  water  contact  sports. 
In  vlsw  of  this,  the  oost  allocations  have  been 
revised  to  reflect  a  reduction  In  recreation 
benefits  from  $836,000  to  $450,000  annually. 
The  project  first  cost  Is  reduced  by  $250,000 
and  annual  maintenance  cost  reduced  by 
$50,000  due  to  the  lower  level  of  recreation 
activity.  In  addition,  the  Board  finds  It  nec- 
essary to  Increase  the  project  first  oost  by 
$2,750,000  as  an  added  contingency  should  It 
become  necessary  to  flatten  the  sloi>es  of  the 
dam  and  to  modify  the  outlet  works  after 
more  detailed  study.  These  revisions  result 
m  a  total  project  cost  of  $23,000,000  and  an 
annual  maintenance,  operation  and  replace- 
ments cost  of  $132,000.  The  total  annual 
benefits  are  $1,475,000,  the  annual  economic 
costs  are  $961,000,  and  the  revised  benefit- 
oost  ratio  is  1.6.  The  revised  cost  alloca- 
tion refiectlng  these  changes  Is  as  foUows: 

Allocated 
first  cost 

Flood    oontnrf $6,480,000 

Water  supply 10.  650,  000 

RecreaUon  and  fish  and  wUdUf  e.  .    6. 960, 000 

Total   23,000,000 

The  Board  iM>tes  that  the  major  part  of 
the  flood  damages  prevented  by  the  proposed 
project  would  occur  In  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
are  local  In  character;  thus,  the  requirement 
of  local  cooperation  specified  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1986  for  local  protection  proj- 
ects should  apply.  With  this  addition,  the 
Board  concludes  that  the  requirements  of 
local  cooperation  are  appropriate.    The  first 


cost  to  be  paid  by. local  Interests  would  ba 
$10,fi50/)00  for  water  supply.  $702,000  for 
flood  control,  and  $610,000  for  recreation  aol 
fish  and  wUdllle  enhancement. 

The  Board  has  also  considered  the  advis- 
abUlty  of  adding  multiple-draft  water  siip- 
ply  Intakes  In  the  reservoir  to  permit  with- 
drawal of  domestic  water  supply  of  highest 
quality.  After  preliminary  review.  It  Is  be- 
lieved the  cost  of  adding  such  a  structure 
would  be  relatively  expensive  due  to  the 
height  of  the  dam.  and  probably  would  ex- 
ceed the  alternative  cost  of  additional  treat- 
ment at  the  Metropolitan  Water  District's 
treatment  plant;  this  opinion  Is  concvirred  in 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  believes  that  multiple-draft 
Intakes  should  not  be  Included  at  this  Ume. 
but  should  be  given  further  consideration 
In  the  preconstructlon  plaiuUng  of  the 
project. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  recommends  that 
the  authorized  project  for  Jordan  River  Ba- 
sin, Salt  Lake  City  Streams,  Utah,  be  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  on  Dell  Creek  for  flood  control, 
water  supply,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement;  all  generaUy  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  the  District  Engineer 
and  with  such  modifications  thereof  as  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
be  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (23,000,- 
000  for  construction  and  $122,000  annuaUy 
for  maintenance,  operation,  and  replace- 
ments: Provided  that,  prior  to  Initiation  of 
construction,  responsible  local  Interests  fur- 
nish assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  that  they  wUl : 

a.  Obtain  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  water  rights  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  the  project  In  the  Interest  of  water 
supply, 

b.  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  water-rights  claims  re- 
STiltlng  from  construction  and  operation  at 
the  project; 

c.  Repay  all  costs  aUocated  to  water  sup- 
ply, as  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  pres- 
ently estimated  at  $10,550,000  for  construc- 
tion and  $17,000  annually  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements; 

d.  Maintain  and  operate  the  existing 
Mountain  Dell  Reservoir  In  accordance  with 
flood  control  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

e.  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act: 

(1)  Administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement: 

(3)  Pay,  contribute  In  kind,  or  repay,. 
which  may  be  through  user  fees,  with  Inter- 
est, one- half  of  the  separable  coet  aUocated 
to  recreation  and  flsh  and  wUdllf  e  enhance- 
ment, an  amount  currently  estimated  at 
$510,000;  and 

(3)  Bear  all  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  recreation  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  lands  and  faclUtles,  the 
amount  Involved  being  currently  estimated 
at  $83,000  annually;  and 

f.  Adequately  Inform  Interests  affected 
that  the  project  does  not  provide  protection 
against  ralnfloods  originating  below  the  dam. 
and  that  the  project-related  diversion  facili- 
ties do  not  provide  protection  against  large 
floods  on  Emig;ratlon  and  Mill  Creeks. 

g.  Contribute  the  cost  of  lands,  easements, 
rights-of-way.  and  relocations  aUocated  to 
flood  control,  an  amount  presently  estimated 
at  $702,000  either  In  cash  or  in  kind,  and 
bear  all  costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacements  for  flood  control  estimated  at 
$12,000  annually:  Provided  that,  if  in  cash, 
such  contribution  may  be  paid  either  in  a 
lump  sum  prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction or  in  Installments  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  pertinent  Items,  In  accord- 
ance with  coxtstructlon  schedules  as  required 
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by  the  Oblef  of  Bn^neers,  the  final  alloca- 
tion of  eoet  to  be  made  after  the  actual  oosta 
bave  heen  deter  mliie<t;  and 

h.  Protect  channels  dowiwtream  from  the 
reservoir  from  encroachment  which  would 
adversely  affect  reservoir  operation. 

The  net  costs  to  the  United  States  for  the 
recommended  Improvements  are  estimated 
at  $11,238,000  for  construction  and  $10,000 
annually  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placements  after  repayment  by  local  Inter- 
ests of  their  share  of  costs  allocated  to  flood 
control,  water  supply,  recreation,  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement. 

The  Board  rej>ort  Is  being  processed  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  who  In  turn  will  transmit 
his  proposed  report,  together  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  Board  and  the  reporting  officers, 
to  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State  and  to 
Interested  Federal  agencies  for  their  views 
and  comments.  These  comments  will  ac- 
company the  complete  report  to  Congress 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

After  the  report  has  .been  transmitted  to 
Congress,  further  action  toward  construction 
of  any  project  that  may  be  recommended 
therein  will  depend  upon  authorization  of 
the  project  by  Congress  and  the  subsequent 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
work  proposed. 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  RELATING  TO  TAXATION 
OP  MULTISTATE  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  a  compact  or  agreement 
between  the  several  States  relating  to 
taxation  of  multlstate  taxpayers. 

The  bill  seeks  congressional  consent 
for  State  compacts  which  would  achieve 
certain  enumerated  purposes.  Basi- 
cally, those  purposes  would  be  to  facili- 
tate proper  determination  of  State  and 
local  tax  liability,  to  promote  uniformity 
or  compatibility  of  tax  systems,  to  facil- 
itate the  multistate  taxpayer's  con- 
venience and  compliance  regarding  tax- 
ing procedures,  and  to  avoid  duplication 
of  taxation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  give  the 
States  congressional  consent  to  establish 
appropriate  agencies  for  administration 
and  research. 

The  compact  with  which  the  bUl  is 
concerned,  the  so-called  multistate  tax 
compact,  has  already  been  introduced 
in  more  than  half  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures meetings  this  year.  It  has  been 
enacted  by  four  States — Arkarisas,  Ida- 
ho, New  Mexico,  and  Washington.  In 
four  other  States — Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oregon,  and  Texas — it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  one  house.  In  a  number  of 
others,  it  has  been  reported  favorably  in 
at  least  one  house.  To  be  of  full  force 
and  effect,  it  needs  to  be  approved  by 
seven  States. 

The  multistate  tax  compact  has  for  its 
basic  objectives  the  provision  of  solu- 
tions and  additional  facilities  for  dealing 
with  tax  problems  of  multistate  busi- 
nesses. More  important  in  the  long  run, 
the  compact  would  establish  mechanisms 
for  meeting  multistate  tax  problems  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  for  solving  future 
problems.  The  compact  deals  most  im- 
mediately with  income,  capital  stock, 
gross  receipts,  and  sales  and  use  taxation. 
It  provides,  also,  for  certain  study,  rec- 
wmnendatory  and  service  features  that 
could  be  applied  to  other  States  and 
local  taxes  as  well. 


One  of  the  principal  measures  for  Im- 
provements— that  is.  simplification  of 
taxpayer  comiHiance  and  elimination  of 
the  possibility  of  double  taxation— in  the 
income  tax  field  is  the  Uniform  Division 
of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act.  which 
has  already  been  adopted  in  16  of  the 
40  income  tax  jurisdictions.  The  com- 
pact would  permit  any  multiBtat«  tax- 
payer, at  his  option,  to  employ  the  Uni- 
form Act  for  allocations  and  apportion- 
ments involving  party  States  or  their 
subdivisions.  E:ach  party  State  could  re- 
tain its  existing  division  of  income  pro- 
visions but  It  would  be  required  to  make 
the  Uniform  Act  available  to  any  tax- 
payer wishing  to  use  It.  Consequently, 
any  taxpayer  could  obtain  the  benefits  of 
multijurisdictional  uniformity  whenever 
he  might  want  it. 

The  compact  also  provides  for  an  ar- 
bitration procedure  for  the  settlement 
of  such  disputes  as  may  arise.  The  tax- 
payers would  have  the  choice  of  either 
using  the  arbitration  procedure  or  pur- 
suing a  Judicial  remedy. 

The  compact  further  aids  uniformity 
by  providing  for  the  making  of  advisory 
administrative  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  any  uniform  provisions  of 
statutory  law. 

A  number  of  reforms  already  adopted 
widely  would  be  made  imlversal  among 
the  party  States  by  the  compact.  Rjr 
example,  credits  for  sales  taxes  paid  to 
other  Jurisdictions,  provision  for  a  small 
taxpayer  to  elect  to  pay  a  tax  on  gross 
sales  in  lieu  of  net  income  and  relief 
of  vendors  from  collection  of  sales  or  use 
taxes  upon  good  faith  acceptance  of  an 
exemption  certificate  would  be  assured. 
The  matter  of  efficiency  of  tax  audits, 
with  conc4wnitant  convenience  to  tax- 
payers, long  has  been  a  subject  of  in- 
terest. The  compact  would  make  single 
audits  possible  on  a  multistate  basis,  in 
thoee  States  choosing  to  become  parties 
to  a  cooperative  audit  article. 

While  many  of  the  ctwnpact's  provi- 
sions would  be  self -executing,  some  would 
require  the  conduct  of  research,  infor- 
mational and  implementing  activities. 
For  these  purposes,  the  compact  would 
establish  a  multistate  tax  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  party 
States  having  responsibility  in  multistate 
tax  matters.  Although  an  Interstate  ad- 
ministrative agency  would  be  new  in  the 
tax  field,  there  are  already  a  number  of 
interstate  administrative  agencies,  some 
with  many  years  of  successful  operation. 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  which 
rvow  operates  and  manages  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  worth  of  transportation 
and  related  public  works  is  the  oldest 
example.  It  is  now  45  years  old.  Multi- 
state  commissions  with  large  numbers  of 
member  States  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
fields  of  education,  natural  resource 
development  and  management,  and  pol- 
lution control.  Several  compacts  have  a 
membership  of  all  or  almost  all  the 
States.  These  Include  the  Interstate 
compact  for  the  supervision  of  parolees 
and  probationers,  the  Interstate  com- 
pact on  Juveniles,  and  the  interstate 
compact  on  mental  health.  Accordingly, 
there  would  be  a  considerable  body  of 
experience  for  a  multistate  tax  compact 
and  its  commission  to  draw  upon. 
The  multistate  tax  compact  is  a  re- 


«X)nslble  answer  of  the  States  to  th* 
shortcomings  of  State  t«ix  laws  as  tlS 
affect  multistate  businesses,  it  is  j^ 
tended  to  assure  equitable  treatment  of 
taxpayers,  facUltate  their  compliance 
with  tax  laws,  and  provide  means  of 
avoiding  or  settling  multistage  tax  Oit- 
putes  while  preserving  intact  the  tazine 
jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  is  being  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Allott,  CmTRCH 
DoMiNicK.  Pong.  OiumN,  Haksin,  Hai-' 
FiKLD,  INOUYE,  Jacxson,  JORDAN  of  Idaho 
Long  of  Missouri,  McGeb,  Morse.  Moss 
Randolph,  Thuiimond,  Toweh.  and 
Yarborouch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  Immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1551 )  to  permit  a  compact 
or  agreement  between  the  several  States 
relating  to  taxation  of  multistate  tax- 
payers,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjbon 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  wu 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1B81 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thJi 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Multistate  T« 
Compact  Act", 

Sxc.  2.  Consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  glrui 
to  any  two  or  more  of  the  States  of  tb« 
United  States  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  \ 
compact  or  agreement,  not  In  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  SUtee,  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a)  To  facilitate  proper  determination  of 
State  and  local  tax  llabUlty  of  multistat* 
taxpayers.  Including  the  equltoble  apportion- 
ment of  tax  bases  and  settlement  of  appor- 
tionment disputes. 

(b)  To  promote  uniformity  or  compatibil- 
ity In  significant  components  of  tax  Bystena. 

<c)  To  facilitate  multistate  Uxpayer  con- 
venience and  compliance  In  the  flUng  of  tai 
retuma  and  other  phases  of  tax  admlnlitnt- 
tlon. 

(d)  To  avoid  dupUcative  taxation. 

Skc.  3,  The  consent  of  Congress  is  furtlier 
given  to  such  States  to  establish  such  agen- 
cies. Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  effective  such  agreement 
or  compact,  and  to  amend  any  such  agree- 
ment or  compact. 


INCREASE    IN    SIZE    OF    HIGHWAY 
SAFETY  ADVISORY  COMMTTTKE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  would  amend  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1968,  by  Increasin* 
the  size  of  the  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  from  29  to  35  members. 

Included  among  the  29  members  of  the 
Committee  recently  appointed  by  the 
President  are  some  extremely  capable  In- 
dividuals. I  note,  however,  that  there 
are  conspicuous  gaps  in  the  areas  of  In- 
terest represented  by  those  members. 
Private  groups  representing  major  high- 
way users,  such  as  the  automobile  asso- 
ciations and  organizations  of  bus  and 
truck  operators,  which  have  a  very  great 
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Interest  in  promoting  highway  safety, 
have  no  voice  on  this  important  Com- 
mittee. SinUlarly,  there  is  only  weak 
representation  from  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  highway  patrols.  Yet  these 
latter  groups  deal  with  local  safety  prob- 
lems on  a  daily  basis  and  may,  therefore, 
have  a  keen  awareness  of  the  difficulties 
which  could  arise  in  administering  this 
act.  We  should  not  exclude  from  mem- 
bership on  this  Committee,  groups  which 
can  contribute  so  meaningfully  to  the 
achievement  of  its  objectives. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  recently  appointed  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee.  After  survey- 
ing the  areas  of  interest  which  they  rep- 
resent, however,  I  feel  that  the  current 
panel  is  Incomplete.  In  order  to  obtain 
full  expression  of  the  many  varying  in- 
terests which  are  vitally  concerned  with 
highway  safety,  I  believe  that  the  best 
solution  would  be  to  enlarge  the  existing 
Advisory  Committee  from  29  to  35  mem- 
bers. Such  a  group  would  not  be  so 
large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  yet  it  would  more 
truly  reflect  a  cross  section  of  those 
groups  anxious  to  promote  the  effective 
administration  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1552)  to  amend  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MAGNUSON,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  , , 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTTTD- 
TION  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  two 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 

The  proposed  Joint  resolution  has  been 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
1  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  resolution  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  March  30,  1967,  In  re- 
gard to  it.  and  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  accompanying  the  text  of 
the  two  amendments  to  the  ILO  conven- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  Joint  resolution  and  letters  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  71)  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  two  instruments  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  introduced 
by  Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  71 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
a  member  of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, having  accepted  membership  In  the 
Organization  pursuant  to  authority  granted 
by  the  Joint  resolution  approved  on  June  19, 
1934  (48  Stat.  1182;  22  U.S.C.  271);  and 

Whereas  the  tJnlted  States  of  America  ac- 
cepted the  revised  constitution  of  the  Orga- 
nization adopted  by  the  twenty-ninth  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  on 
October  9,  1946,  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  by  the  Joint  resolution  approved  on 
June  30.  1948  (62  Stat.  1161;  22  U.S.C.  271 
note ) ;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, considering  the  desirability  of  adapting 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Liabor  Organization  relating  to  the 
application  of  conventions  to  nonlndepend- 
ent  territories  to  the  fundamental  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  they  were 
adopted,  adopted  for  this  purpose  at  Geneva 
on  July  6,  1964,  at  Its  forty-eighth  session  an 
Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, which  may  be  cited  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  International  Labour  Organisa- 
tion Instnunent  of  amendment  (niunbered 
1),  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  forty-eighth  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  unan- 
imously supported  the  aforesaid  Instrument 
of  amendment  (numbered  1).  which  was  ap- 
proved by  three  hundred  votes  to  zero  with 
thirty-one  abstentions;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, having  decided  upon  the  Incliislon  In 
the  constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  of  a  provision  empowering  the 
Conference  to  expel  or  suspend  from  mem- 
bership any  member  which  has  been  expelled 
or  suspended  from  membership  of  the  United 
Nations,  adopted  for  this  purpose  at  Geneva 
on  July  9,  1964,  at  Its  forty-eighth  session 
an  Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, which  may  be  cited  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  International  Labour  Organisa- 
tion Instrument  of  amendment  (numbered 
3),  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  forty-eighth  session 
of  the  IntemaUonal  Labor  Conference  unan- 
imously supported  the  aforesaid  Instrument 
of  amendment  (numbered  3) ,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
votes  to  zero,  with  two  abstentions:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  constitution 
of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  In- 
struments of  amendment  (numbered  1), 
1964,  and  (numbered  3),  1964,  adopted  at 
Geneva  on  July  6  and  9,  1964,  respectively,  by 
the  International  Labor  Conference  at  Its 
forty-eighth  session. 

The   letters   presented   by   Mr.   Fm,- 
BRiGHT  are  as  follows: 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Deas  Mr.  Vice  Preshjent:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  America  of  two  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, designated  Instrument  of  Amend- 
ment (No.  1),  1964,  and  Instrument  of 
Amendment  (No.  3) ,  1964,  adopted  at  Geneva 
on  July  6  and  9,  1964,  resijectlvely  by  the 
forty-eighth    session    of    the    International 


Labor  Conference.  The  proposed  draft  la 
Identical  to  S.J.  Res.  107,  89th  Congress, 
which  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman 
on  September  9,  1965,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  89th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  Instrument  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1  U  to  require  Members  to  apply 
ratified  ILO  conventions  so  far  as  practi- 
cable to  all  territories  for  whose  Interna- 
tional relations  they  are  responsible.  As  the 
United  States  traditionally  follows  such  a 
policy  In  the  territorial  application  of  Its 
treaties,  the  amendment  presents  no  prac- 
tical problems  for  this  Government. 

Instrument  of  Amendment  No.  3  would 
permit  the  General  Conference  of  the  ILO 
to  expel  from  membership  or  suspend  from 
the  exercise  of  membership  rights  and  privi- 
leges any  Member  similarly  expeUed  or  sus- 
pended by  the  United  Nations.  This  recog- 
nition of  the  United  Nation*  as  providing 
the  basic  framework  for  action  on  political 
problems  within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem U  In  accord  with  United  States  policy. 

More  detailed  explanations  of  the  two  In- 
struments of  amendment  and  the  coordi- 
nated views  of  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  on  the  desirability  of  accept- 
ing them  are  Included  In  letters  dated  Jan- 
uary 15,  1965  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Copies  of  those 
letters,  together  with  the  texts  of  the  two 
Instruments  of  amendment,  are  enclosed. 
The  Department  of  State  concurs  In  recom- 
mending that  Congress  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  of  Instru- 
ments of  .^nendment  No.  1  and  No.  3. 

The  two  amendments  would  Involve  no 
Increase  In  expenditures  or  other  obllgatlona 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
Congress  for  Its  consideration. 

A  similar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlvea. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

VS.  Depahtmznt  ot  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secbetart, 
Washington,  January  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Mr.  Secretart:  At  Its  48th  session, 
the  International  Labor  Conference  adopted 
"Constitution  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  Instrument  of  Amendment 
(No.  1),  1964,"  a  certified  true  copy  of  the 
text  of  which  Is  enclosed.  The  Instrument 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  300  for,  none 
against,  with  31  abstentions.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation voted  unanimously  for  It. 

The  Instrument  would  substitute  for  the 
present  provisions  of  article  36  of  the  ILO 
constitution  additional  provisions  In  article 
19  dealing  with  the  application  of  conven- 
tions to  territories.  The  new  provisions 
would  in  essence  require  members  ratifying 
conventions  to  accept  their  provisions  "so 
far  as  practicable"  In  respect  of  all  territories 
for  whose  International  relations  they  are 
responsible.  Present  provisions  of  article  35 
permit,  with  respect  to  non-self-govemlng 
territories,  exception  of  application  "owing 
to  the  local  conditions"  or  application  "sub- 
ject to  such  modifications  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adapt  the  Convention  to  local  con- 
ditions." 

Provisions  regarding  the  application  of 
conventions  whose  subject  matter  Is  within 
the  self-governing  powers  of  any  territory 
remain  the  same.  The  essential  difference 
In  effect,  therefore,  between  the  proposed 
amendment  and  present  article  36  Is  a  some- 
what greater  emphasis  on  the  Importance  of 
extending  the  provisions  of  conventions  to 
non-self-governing  territories.  This  empha- 
sis Is  made  apparent  by  mechanically  mov- 
ing the  provisions  from  a  separate  article 
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(No.  85)  to  the  article  (No.  19)  dealing  with 
the  adoption  of  ILO  propoeaU  in  general. 

The  amendment  reflect*  the  fundamental 
changes  which  have  taJcen  place  In  the  world 
since  article  35  waa  adopted,  with  many  of 
the  territories  to  which  It  had  application 
having  achieved  Independence.  Placing  a 
provision  concerning  terrltorlea  In  the  same 
provision  as  concerns  the  obligations  of  rati- 
fying countries  In  other  respects  aclcnowl* 
edges  in  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO,  the 
nature  of  the  changing  world. 

Consideration  has  been  given  by  repre- 
•entaUves  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Depairtment  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State,  to  sub- 
mission of  this  instrument  of  amendment  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  since  this  Gov- 
ernment's original  acceptance  of  membership 
In  the  International  Labor  Organization  was 
taken  upon  the  authorization  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  by  Joint  resolution.  It 
Is  the  view  of  these  Departments  that  the 
Instriiment  is  completely  satisfactory  to  this 
Government  and  that  its  early  submission 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  accept- 
ance would  be  highly  desirable. 

The  United  States  has  customarily  piir- 
Bued  a  policy  of  accepting  In  behalf  of  non- 
self-governing  territories  those  conventions 
of  the  ILO  which  it  has  ratified.  If  the 
United  States  should  desire  In  the  future 
to  refrain  In  any  case  from  applying  such  a 
policy,  the  new  language  of  article  19,  which 
Includes  limiting  the  phrase  "so  far  as  prac- 
ticable," would  not  prevent  carrying  out 
that  decision. 

It  is  rec(»nmended  that  early  action  be 
Initiated  to  bring  about  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  the  instrviment  of  amend- 
ment in  evidence  of  its  good  faith  as  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Organization, 
with  its  added  responsibility  as  a  state  of 
chief  Indiistrlal  Importance.  This  action 
would  be  consonant  with  the  unanimous 
support  by  the  U.S.  Government,  employer, 
and  worker  delegates,  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  at  the  1964  conference.  Sug- 
gested langxiage  to  accomplish  this  action  is 
enclosed. 

Your   early   consideration  of  this  matter 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

W.  WlLLAKD  WlBTZ, 

Secretary  oj  Labor. 


Intxuvationai.  Labob  Conteskncz 
consttcxmon  of  the  internationai,  labor 
oxoanizatiokr,  instrcmknt  of  amendment 

(NO.   1),   l»ei,  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFEKENCE 
AT  rrS   4BTH   SESSION,  GENEVA,  JULT   S,    1864 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  having  been  con- 
vened at  Geneva  by  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office,  and  having 
met  in  Its  48th  session  on  June  17,  1964;  and 
having  decided  upon  the  substitution  for 
article  36  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  of  the  proposals 
referred  to  the  Conference  by  the  Governing 
Body  at  its  167th  session,  a  question  which 
Is  the  ninth  Item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
session,  adopts  this  6th  day  of  July  1964,  the 
following  instrument  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
OrganlzaUon,  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  t^bor  Or- 
ganization Instrument  of  Amendment  (No 
1).  1964. 

ArticU  1 

As  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  Instrxmient  of  Amendment,  article 
19  of  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
lAbor  Organization  shall  be  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  paragraph: 

"9.  With  a  view  to  promoting  the  uni- 
versal application  of  Conventions  to  all 
peoples,  including  those  who  have  not  yet 
attained  a  full  measure  of  self-goverment, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  self-governing 


powers  of  any  territory.  Members  ratifying 
Conventions  shall  accept  their  provUions  so 
far  as  practicable  in  respect  of  all  territories 
for  whose  international  relations  they  are 
responsible. 

"(a)  Where  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Convention  Is  within  the  aelf-govemlng 
powers  of  any  territory,  the  obligation  of  the 
Member  responsible  for  the  International 
relations  of  that  territory  shaU  be  to  bring 
the  Convention  to  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  as  soon  as  possible 
with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
or  other  action  by  such  government;  if  the 
government  of  the  territory  so  agrees,  the 
Member  shall  communicate  to  the  DirecUM-- 
General  of  the  International  Labor  Office  a 
declaration  accepting  the  obligations  of  the 
Convention  on  behalf  of  such  territory. 

"(b)  A  declaration  accepting  the  obliga- 
tions of  any  Convention  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Director-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  (1)  by  two  or  more 
Members  of  the  Organization  in  respect  of 
any  territory  which  Is  under  their  joint 
authority;  or  (U)  by  any  international  au- 
thority responsible  for  the  administration 
of  any  territory.  In  virtue  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  in  respect 
of  any  such  territory. 

"(c)  Acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  a 
Convention  in  virtue  of  subparagraph  (a) 
or  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph  shaU 
involve  the  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  ter- 
ritory concerned  of  the  obligations  stipulated 
by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  and  the 
obligations  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Organization  which  apply  to  ratified  Con- 
ventions. 

"(d)  Each  Member  or  International  au- 
thority which  has  communicated  a  declara- 
tion In  virtue  of  this  paragraph  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  denunciation  thereof, 
communicate  a  further  declaration  termi- 
nating the  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Convention  on  behalf  of  any  territory 
specified  in  the  declaration. 

"(e)  With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  uni- 
versality of  application  envisaged  above,  the 
Member  or  Members  or  international  au- 
thority concerned  shall  as  requested  by  the 
Governing  Body,  report  to  the  Director- 
General  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
the  position  of  the  law  and  practice  of  terri- 
tories for  which  the  Convention  Is  not  in 
force  In  regard  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in 
the  Convention  and  the  extent  to  which 
effect  has  been  given,  or  Is  proposed  to  be 
given,  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention by  legislation,  administrative  action, 
collective  agreement  or  otherwise  and  stoting 
the  difficulties  which  prevent  or  delay  the 
acceptance  of  the  Convention. 

"(f)  This  transitory  paragraph  shall  ceaM 
to  be  applicable  to  the  peoples  of  dependent 
territories  as  they  become  Independent." 
Article  2 
As  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
amendment  to  article  19  provided  for  In  the 
preceding  article,  article  35  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

Article  3 
On  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Instru- 
ment of  Amendment,  the  Director-General 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  shall  cause 
an  official  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  as  modified 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Instrument  to  be 
prepared  in  two  original  copies,  duly  au- 
thenticated by  his  signature.  One  of  these 
copies  shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  and  the  other 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  for  registration 
In  accordance  with  article  102  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Director-Gen- 
eral shall  communicate  a  certified  copy  of 
the  text  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 
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Article  4 
Two  copies  of  this  Instrument  of  Amena- 
ment  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  algm" 
tures  of  the  President  of  the  Conference  »m 
of  the  Director-General  of  the  Intematlonsi 
Labor  Office.  One  of  these  copies  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Interns, 
tlonal  Labor  Office  and  the  other  shall  b« 
commiuilcated  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  for  registration  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  102  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Dlrector-Gener»l 
shall  communicate  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Instrument  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 
Article  S 
I.  The  formal  ratifications  or  accept&neet 
of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Director-General  of 
the  International  Labor  Office,  who  »haU 
notify  the  Members  of  the  Organization  ol 
the  receipt  thereof. 

a.  This  Instrument  of  Amendment  will 
come  into  force  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
sions  of  article  38  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Organization. 

3.  On  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Instni- 
ment,  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  shall  so  notify  all  the 
Members  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  foregoing  is  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Instrument  of  Amendment  (No. 
1),  1964.  duly  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion during  its  Porty-elghth  Session  which 
was  held  at  Geneva  and  declared  closed  the 
9th  day  of  July  1964. 

The  English  and  French  versions  of  the 
text  of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment  are 
equally  authoritative. 

In  faith  whereof  we  have  appended  our 
signatures  this  13th  day  of  July  1964. 

The  text  of  the  Instrument  of  Amendment 
as  here  presented  is  a  true  copy  of  the  text 
authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  Prw- 
ident  of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
and  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 
Certified  true  and  complete  copy. 
For  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Labor   Office. 

U.S.  Depaktment  of  Labob. 

Office  of  the  Secbttakt. 
Washington.  January  IS.  196S. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAB  Mb.  Secbetabt:  At  lU  43d  aesalon, 
the  International  Labor  Conference  adopted 
"ConsUtutlon  of  the  International  Ubor 
Organization  Instrument  of  Amendment  (No. 
3).  1964,"  a  certified  true  copy  of  the  text  of 
which  Is  enclosed.  The  Instrument  wa« 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  238  for.  none  against, 
and  2  abstentions.  The  U.S.  delegation 
voted  unanimously  for  It. 

The  Instrument  would  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion In  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO  of  a 
provision  authorizing  the  General  Conference 
of  the  ILO  to  expel  from  membership  any 
member  which  the  United  Nations  has  ex- 
pelled from  United  NaUons  membership,  or 
suspend  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  membership  of  the  ILO  any 
member  which  the  United  Nations  has  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  United  Nations  membership. 
Suspension,  moreover,  would  not  affect  the 
continued  validity  of  the  obligations  of  the 
member  under  the  Constitution  and  Conven- 
tions to  which  It  Is  a  party. 

The  amendment  grew  out  of  considera- 
tion by  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO  of 
the  various  questions  raised  by  the  policy 
of  apartheid  practiced  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  spe- 
cial committee  considering  these  questions 
for  the  governing  body  reported: 
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"Apartheid  Is  a  monstrous  evil  which  con- 
fronu  the  world,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization  with  a 
moral  challenge  of  the  first  order  of  Impor- 
tance and  urgency.  It  is  in  our  Judgment 
M  a  committee  imperative  that  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  should  take 
•rompt  and  effective  action  In  the  matter; 
It  Is  no  less  Imperative,  both  to  preserve  the 
character  of  the  Organization  Itself  which 
ttie  Constitution  defines  as  a  body  for  free 
4l^u8slon  and  democratic  decision  with  a 
Tlew  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  wel- 
fare' and  for  the  protection,  now  and  In  the 
future,  of  the  righU  and  Interests  of  all 
members  of  the  Organization  and  of  govern- 
ments, employers  and  workers  alike,  that  the 
necessary  action  should  be  taken  by  due  proc- 
esi  of  law." 

At  present  there  Is  no  provision  In  the 
ILO  Constitution  enabling  the  Organization 
to  follow  actions  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions on  political  questions  relating  to  mem- 
bership. The  amendment,  therefore,  would 
fln  a  gap  In  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO. 
namely  that  while  provision  was  made  for 
the  admission  to  the  ILO  of  any  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  poeslblllty  of  taking 
parallel  action  with  the  United  Nations  on 
the  question  of  the  expulsion  or  suspension 
of  a  member  has  not  been  provided  for. 

The  amendment  Is  drafted  in  general  terms 
and  not  in  terms  directed  at  any  single  nation 
or  situation.  It  would  empower  the  ILO  to 
take  actions  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  when  the  continued  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  United  Nations 
membership  by  a  particular  member  was 
found  by  the  United  Nations  to  be  contrary 
to  Its  alms  and  purposes.  Thus,  the  amend- 
ment embodies  the  principle,  advocated  by 
the  United  States,  that  the  United  Nations 
as  the  general  International  political  forum 
should  provide  the  basic  framework  for  ac- 
tion on  political  problems  affecting  the  Inter- 
national conununlty  of  the  United  Nations 
system. 

Consideration  has  been  given  by  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  In  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State,  to  submission 
of  this  Instrument  of  amendment  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  since  this  Govern- 
ment's original  acceptance  of  membership 
In  the  International  Labor  Organization  was 
taken  upon  the  authorization  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  by  Joint  resolution.  It  Is 
the  view  of  these  departments  that  the  In- 
stnmient  Is  completely  satisfactory  to  this 
Government  and  that  Its  early  submission  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  acceptance 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

It  is  recommended  that  early  action  be 
initiated  to  bring  about  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Instrument  of  amend- 
ment in  evidence  of  good  faith  as  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  organization,  with 
the  added  responsibility  as  a  state  of  chief 
Industrial  Importance.  This  action  would  be 
consonant  with  the  unanimous  support  given 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  employer,  and 
worker  delegates,  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  at  the  1964  Conference.  Sug- 
gested language  to  accomplish  this  action 
iB  enclosed. 

Tour  early  consideration   of   this  matter 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

W.  WnxAKS  Wibtz. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


iNTEXNAnONAL  LABOB  CONFEBENCE 
CONSTmJTION    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAI.    LABOB 
OIOANIZATION,   ntWmUMENT   OF   AUENDKXNT 
(NO.    3),    1964,   ADOPTED   BT    THE   CONFEBENCE 
AT  rrS  48TH  SESSION,  GENEVA,  JT7LT  9,  1984 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  having  been  con- 
vened at  Geneva  by  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office,  and  having 
met  in  its  48th  session  on  June  17,  1964; 


and  having  decided  upon  the  Inclusion  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  of  a  provision  empowering  the 
Conference  to  expel  or  suspend  from  mem- 
bership any  Member  which  has  been  expelled 
or  suspended  from  membership  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  question   which  Is  the  eleventh 
Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  session,  adopts 
this  9th  day  of  July  1964,  the  following  In- 
strument for  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, which  may  be  dted  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the   International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Instrument  of  Amendment  (No.  3) ,  1964. 
Article  1 
Km  from  the  date  of  the  coming  Into  force 
of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment,  article 
1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  shall  be  amended  by  the 
Insertion  after  paragraph  6  of  the  following 
new  paragraph,  the  present  paragraph  6  be- 
coming paragraph  7: 

"6.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  may,  at  any 
session  in  the  agenda  of  which  the  subject 
has  been  included  and  by  a  vote  concurred 
in  by  two- thirds  of  the  delegates  attending 
the  session,  including  two-thirds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment delegates  present  and  voting,  expel 
from  membership  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  any  Member  which  the  United 
Nations  has  expelled  therefrom  or  suspend 
from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  membership  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  any  Member  which  the  United 
Nations  has  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership; 
suspension  shall  not  affect  the  continued 
validity  of  the  obligations  of  the  Member 
under  the  Constitution  and  Conventions  to 
which  It  is  a  party." 

ArticU  2 
On  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Instru- 
ment of  Amendment,  the  Director-General 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  shall  cause 
an  official  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  provisions  of  this  Instrument  to 
be  prepared  in  two  original  copies,  duly  au- 
thenticated by  his  signature.    One  of  these 
copies  shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  and  the  other 
shall   be   communicated   to   the    Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  registra- 
tion In  accordance  with  article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.    The  Direc- 
tor-General  shall   communicate   a  certified 
copy  of  the  text  of  each  of  the  Members  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Articles 
Two  copies  of  this  Instrument  of  Amend- 
ment shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  President  of  the  Conference  and  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  International  Labor 
Office.    One  of  these  copies  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  archives  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  and  the  other  shall  be  commimlcated 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions   for    registration    In    accordance    with 
article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   The  Director-General  shall  communi- 
cate a  certified  copy  of  the  Instrument  to 
each  of  the  Members  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Article  4 

1.  The  formal  ratifications  or  acceptances 
of  this  Instrxunent  of  Amendment  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Director-General  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  who  shall  notify 
the  Members  of  the  Organization  of  the  re- 
ceipt thereof. 

2.  This  Instrument  of  Amendment  will 
come  Into  force  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  36  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Organization. 

8.  On  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Instru- 
ment, the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  shall  so  notify  all  the 
Members  of  the  International  Labor  Organl- 


aitlon   and   the   Becretary-Oeneral   of  Xh» 
United  NaUons. 

The  foregoing  is  the  authentic  text  of  the- 
Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Instrument  of  Amendment  (No. 
3).  1964,  duly  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization during  Its  48th  Session  which  was 
held  at  Geneva  and  declared  closed  the  ninth 
day  of  July  1964. 

The  English  and  French  versions  of  the 
text  of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment  are 
equally  authoritative. 

In  faith  whereof  we  have  appended  aax 
signatures  this  thirteenth  day  of  July  1964. 

The  text  of  the  Instrument  of  Amendment 
as  here  presented  is  a  true  copy  of  the  text 
authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
and  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional LabOT  Office. 

Certified  true  and  complete  copy, 

For  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 
WEEK 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  more  than  40  years  since  the 
school  safety  patrol  program  was  estab- 
lished, more  than  16  million  Americans 
have  served  as  members.  Currently 
there  are  more  than  900,000  members 
serving  the  cause  of  trafQc  safety  by 
helping  to  protect  19  million  school  chil- 
dren in  all  50  States. 

This  program  is  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  American  Automobile  Association's 
motor  clubs,  local  school  systems  and 
police  departments  and  associations. 
These  organizations  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  the  record  they  have  made  over  the 
past  40  years. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  call  at- 
tention to  these  accomplishments  by  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  national  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week  to  honor  those  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  increasing 
traffic  safety.  For  this  reason  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  to  designate  the 
second  week  in  May  each  year  as  Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Week. 

This  year  the  annual  celebration  and 
presentation  of  school  safety  awards  will 
be  held  in  Washington  the  weekend  of 
May  13.  C:onnectlcut  will  be  represented 
by  215  youngsters,  coming  under  the 
auspices  of  Hartford's  American  Au- 
tomobile Association. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  can  be  en- 
acted before  that  date.  It  would  be  a 
perfect  way  to  offer  our  congratulations 

for  a  Job  well  done.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  72)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  second 
week  of  May  of  each  year  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week."  Introduced 
by  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  tiOe.  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  2 

AlCENDICEKT    MO.    163 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2.    This  substitute,  a  pro- 
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posed  amendment  providing  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  is  submitted  In  an  effort  to 
provide  language  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  today  Insofar  as  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  are 
concerned. 

For  more  than  175  years,  our  President 
and  Vice  President  have  been  elected 
by  electors  who  are  selected  in  the  No- 
vember elections  in  the  various  States. 
Sometime  in  December  they  meet  in 
their  State  capitols  and  cast  their  State 
ballot.  These  ballots  are  then  sent  to 
Washington  and  on  the  6th  day  of  Jan- 
uary the  House  and  Senate  meet  in  a 
joint  session  and  proceed  to  count  the 
ballots.  If  no  candidate  gets  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes  insofar  as 
the  President  Is  concerned,  the  election 
is  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  each  State  has  one  vote.  If  a 
vice-presidential  csmdidate  should  fail  to 
receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
then  the  Senate  proceeds  to  select  a  Vice 
President. 

This  system  of  selecting  the  President 
and  Vice  President  was  devised  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  meet  a 
problem  of  that  period  which  is  entirely 
dissimilar  from  the  problems  of  today. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  a 
real  feeling  in  mind.  They  knew  that 
in  those  days  communication  and  trans- 
portation being  what  it  was,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  people  to  vote  for  some- 
body, some  capable,  competent  person 
in  the  area  whom  they  knew,  and  then 
let  them  pick  a  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. That  was  the  basis  for  the  sys- 
tem imder  which  we  still  operate.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  foresee  all  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  goes  on  In  a  cam- 
paign today — the  nominating  conven- 
tion, the  question  of  whether  the  elec- 
tors are  pledged  or  unpledged,  the  pres- 
ent day  means  of  communication,  the 
news  media,  radio  and  television,  and  a 
host  of  other  things  that  have  somehow 
complicated  the  selection  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Frankly,  today,  electors  are  not  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  thought  they  were 
going  to  be.  They  are,  In  a  sense,  robots. 
They  operate  under  instructions.  They 
are  supposed  always  to  stand  by  their 
party  and  to  cast  their  vote  for  the 
party's  candidate.  Now  there  have  been 
occasions  when  they  did  not  always  do 
so.  There  have  been  Instances  where 
electors  voted  for  candidates  other  than 
the  candidate  of  their  party,  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  electors  have  always 
stood  by  their  party. 

This  present  system,  of  course,  has  de- 
veloped quite  a  niunber  of  minority 
Presidents  when  we  consider  It  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  popular  vote.  We 
have  had,  altogether,  45  presidential 
elections,  and  in  that  time  we  have  had 
14  minority  Presidents.  John  Qulncy 
Adams  was  the  first  of  our  minority 
Presidents.  He  received  actually  only  a 
little  over  30  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
but  he  received  the  necessary  electoral 
votes  in  order  to  elect  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency. In  1860,  when  Lincoln  first  ran, 
he  was  a  minority  candidate.  He  re- 
ceived a  little  over  39  percent  of  the 
popular    vote.    Truman    received    less 


than  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  in  1960,  received  about 
49%  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  But 
all  of  them,  while  they  were  minority 
Presidents  so  far  as  the  popular  vote  is 
concerned,  did  get  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  and  thereby  became  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  there  should  be 
such  a  disproportion  between  the  pop- 
ular vote  that  a  candidate  gets  and  the 
percentage  of  the  electoral  vote  that  he 
receives.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  ran  against 
Lincoln  as  you  remember.  He  received 
only  29  percent  of  the  popular  vote  but. 
strangely  enough,  he  received  only  4 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote.  Now  think 
of  that  spread.  Then,  in  1912.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  received  42  percent  of  the 
popular  vote,  but  when  the  electors 
cast  their  vote  he  had  82  percent  of  the 
electors.  In  1936,  Alf  Landon  was  the 
Republican  candidate  from  Kansas.  We 
remember  that  he  received  37  percent  of 
the  popular  vote,  which  is  well  over  one- 
third,  but  actually  he  received  only  2 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote.  Just  think 
how  far  he  slid  into  the  cellar  so  far  as 
the  electoral  vote  Is  concerned. 

Now  those  who  have  been  working  on 
this  matter  have  done  a  lot  of  specu- 
lating and  estimating,  and  they  have 
come  up  with  the  estimate  that  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  could  carry  11 
States  of  good  size,  plus  one  small  State, 
making  12  out  of  50  States,  and  yet  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  we  see  there  is  that  disparity  be- 
tween the  system  today  where  it  is  the 
electoral  vote  that  counts.  It  Is,  Inci- 
dentally, equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Thus, 
since,  we  have  535  Members  of  Congress 
and  Senators,  266  electoral  votes  would 
assure  a  person  that  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  cure 
this  difficulty  that  this  proposal  for  di- 
rect vote  by  the  people  is  being  offered. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
pointed  out  in  its  publication  entitled 
"Electing  the  President,"  the  instances 
In  which  one  House  of  Congress  has  been 
assigned  the  role  of  selecting  a  President 
or  a  Vice  President.  I  think  that  their 
comments  deserve  careful  study  and  at 
this  point  I  am  including  that  part  of 
their  report  which  refers  to  the  four  In- 
stances in  which  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  to  act: 

In  the  election  of  1800,  tbe  Republican 
electors  voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr,  Intending  Jefferson  for  Presi- 
dent and  Burr  for  Vice-President.  Burr  re- 
ceived as  many  electoral  votes  as  Jefferson 
for  President  since  under  tbe  original  method 
of  election  there  was  no  separate  ballot  for 
Vice  President.  The  lame-duck  House  ef 
Representatives  was  required  to  choose  be- 
tween them  for  President. 

On  each  of  the  first  thlrty-flve  ballots, 
eight  states  voted  for  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr, 
and  two  were  divided.  The  vote  of  nine 
states  was  necessary  for  a  choice.  On  the 
thlrty-sUth  ballot,  after  almost  a  week  of 
balloting.  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  ten 
states  and  Burr  the  votes  of  four  states.  Two 
states  (Mfiryland  and  Vermont),  being 
evenly  divided,  cast  blank  votes. 

Jefferson's  election  was  assured  when  a 
Vermont  Federalist  absented  himself  for  the 
thirty-sixth  ballot  and  the  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  South  Carolina  Federalists  voted 


blanks.  This  gave  Vermont  and  Maryland 
to  Jefferson  since  the  Republicans  were  left 
to  cast  the  votes  of  those  states.  Delaware 
and  South  Carolina,  which  had  voted  for 
Burr  on  each  of  the  first  thlrty-flve  ballot* 
had  no  Republicans  and  therefore  cast  no 
votes  on  the  deciding  ballot. 

Of  the  ten  states  that  cast  their  votes 
for  Jefferson,  two  had  awarded  their  elec- 
toral votes  to  John  Adams  and  three  had 
divided  their  electoral  votes  among  Jefferson 
Burr,  Adams  and  Plnckney.  In  two  of  these 
five  states,  the  electors  were  elected  by  pon. 
ular  vote. 

The  defect  in  the  Constitution  under- 
scored by  this  election  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Twelfth  Amendment  and  the  require- 
ment of  separate  ballots  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

In  the  election  of  1824.  as  previously  noted, 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  required 
to  choose  the  President  when  none  of  the 
candidates  received  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.  Adams  was  declared  elected 
President  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  the 
votes  of  thirteen  of  the  twenty-four  state*. 
Jackson  won  the  votes  of  seven  states  and 
Crawford  of  four  states. 

In  six  of  the  thirteen  states  that  voted 
for  Adams,  a  change  of  only  one  vote  in 
each  of  the  state  delegations  would  have 
deprived  Adams  of  their  vote.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  three  of  the  thirteen  states 
had  cast  all  of  their  electoral  votes  for  Henry 
Clay,  three  had  cast  a  majority  of  their  elec- 
toral votes  for  Jackson  and  one  had  divided 
Its  electoral  votes  among  the  four  candi- 
dates, with  a  majority  for  Adams.  In  only 
the  last  state  mentioned  were  the  electors 
selected  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  election  of  1836,  Democratic  candi- 
date Martin  Van  Buren  received  67.82%  of 
the  electoral  votes  (170  votes).  His  vice 
presidential  ninnlng  mate,  Richard  Menton 
Johnson,  received  only  one-half  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  for  Vice-President  (147).  The 
remaining  votes  were  divided  among  Whig 
favorite  son  candidates  Francis  Granger 
(77  votes).  John  Tyler  (47  votes),  and  WU- 
Ham  Smith  (23  votes).  Consequently,  the 
Senate  had  to  choose  the  Vice-President 
from  between  Johnson  and  Granger. 

At  the  time  there  were  a  total  of  fifty-two 
Senators.  Three  were  not  present  for  the 
voting.  The  names  of  the  Senators  were 
called  in  order,  and  they  voted  viva  voce. 
Johnson  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  thirty- 
three  Senators  as  against  sixteen  for  Granger. 
Among  those  who  voted  for  Johnson  were 
three  Democratic  Senators  from  two  states 
that  had  awarded  their  electoral  votes  to 
Granger  (and  Whig  presidential  candidate 
William  Harrison).  The  foiuth  Senator 
from  these  states,  a  Whig,  voted  for  Granger. 
Granger,  on  the  other  hand,  received  the 
vote  of  one  Senator  whose  state  had  given 
Its  electoral  votes  to  Johnson  (and  Van 
Buren).  Johnson  received  the  votes  of  Ave 
Senators  and  Granger  won  two  from  states 
that  had  awarded  their  electoral  votes  to 
either  Tyler  or  Smith.  Three  of  the  five  who 
voted  for  Johnson  were  from  two  states  that 
bad  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  President 
for  Whig  candidate  Hugh  L.  White. 

In  the  controversial  election  of  1876,  Sam- 
uel J.  Tllden  won  a  clear  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  However,  a  dispute  arose  over 
which  electors  should  be  certified  in  four 
states.  A  Republican-controlled  Senate  and 
a  Democratic-controlled  House  could  not 
agree  on  which  electors  should  be  certified. 
After  many  weeks  of  discussion.  Congress 
finally  agreed  to  form  a  bipartisan  Electoral 
Commission  to  resolve  the  controversy.  Its 
membership  consisted  of  five  Senators,  five 
Representatives  and  five  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  Eight  of  these  members  were  Re- 
publicans, and  seven  were  Democrats.  Hayes, 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate,  be- 
came President  by  being  awarded  the  dis- 
puted votes  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  eight  to 


seven.    The  outcome  was  not  known  until  a 
lew  days  before  the  Inauguration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  American  Bar  Association  in  an 
effort  to  prepare  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Three  differ- 
ent drafts  were  prepared  by  John 
Herberg  in  the  Legislative  Council's  Of- 
fice. These  drafts  were  given  to  the  Bar 
Association  so  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered at  Its  meeting  in  Houston  last 
month.  The  bar  association  had  des- 
ignated a  commission  on  electoral  col- 
lege reform  to  study  this  problem  and  to 
make  recommendations.  The  recom- 
mendations were  submitted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  delegates  in  Houston. 
Subsequently,  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, including  Professor  Freund,  of 
Harvard,  Professor  Kirby,  a  former  chief 
counsel  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  and  presently  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
a  distinguished  attorney  from  New  York, 
John  D.  Peerick.  took  the  three  drafts 
and  together  with  Mr.  Herberg  and  my 
staff  decided  upon  language  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  proposed  amendment. 

If  this  amendment  does  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  there  would  be  no 
difTerence  so  far  as  nominating  a  candi- 
date by  the  various  parties  is  concerned. 
There  would  still  be  a  nominating  con- 
vention and  there  would  still  be  an  elec- 
tion day.    But  the  people  would  go  to  the 
poUs  and  there  they  would  vote  not  for 
electors,  but  they  would  vote  for  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Vice  President;  and  second. 
they  wouM  vote  for  them  jointly— in 
other  words  they  would  vote  for  them  as 
a  team.    This,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  the 
spectacle  of  a  Democratic  President  and 
a  Republican  Vice  President  or  vice  versa. 
Now  the  American  bar  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  this  matter.    When  it 
first  developed  this  proposal,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association 
came  to  see  me  about  it.    I  said  that  one 
faulty  thing  I  found  in  it  was  the  method 
by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  the 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  drafted.    It  did  not  look  like 
constitutional  language  to  me.    It  was 
too  long  and,  in  addition.  I  thought  It 
set  out  too  much  detail.    My  preference 
would  be  for  a  much  shorter  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  then  add  a  sec- 
ond paragraph  in  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  Congress  shall  implement  this 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Then  we  could  take  our  time  to  work  out 
the  details  In  pursuance  of  that  general 
concept  of  that  general  principle. 

I  think  it  is  something  of  a  testimony 
to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
our  present  system  with  only  minor 
changes  has  endured  for  more  than  175 
years,  but  I  can  see  the  difficulty.  I  do 
not  believe  it  exactly  reflects  the  public 
will  today.  I  rather  fancy  that  we  could 
Improve  it  immensely  by  going  directly 
to  the  people  with  a  proposition  of  this 
k'nd  to  get  a  true  expression  of  how  the 
public  feels  about  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  will  proceed 
to  an  early  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  proposed  to  alter  the 


method  of  selecting  a  President  and  a 
Vice  President.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


relating  to  science  and  technology,  and 

for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    164 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain 
real  property,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Bayh, 
KucHEL,  Metcalf,  Nelson,  Pell,  and 
WiLLiABis  of  New  Jersey  be  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1308) 
to  further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities of  American  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  56)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate 
October  31  of  each  year  as  National 
UNICEF  Day,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOtrvE]  be 

added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bUl  (S.1213)  to  provide 
for  a  study  with  respect  to  establishing 
an  expanded  volunteer  national  service 
system,  the  names  of  Senators  Burdick. 
Hart,  Inouye,  Javits,  Mondale.  and  Tyd- 
iNGS  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster!  .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added 
as  a  cDsponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  341)  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  employee-management 
relations  In  the  Federal  service,  and  for 
other  purposes,  at  the  next  printing  of 
tho  bill. 

The  PR  ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1305)  to  establish 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  make 
a  continuing  study  of  the  programs  and 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government 


SENATOR  PERCY  ADDRESSES  PRES- 
IDENTS OF  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BANKS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4.  1967.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  at  Boca  Raton,  Pla.  It  is  a  very 
thoughtful  presentation,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  for  everyone  to  read  it. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  speech  may  be  printed  at  this 
FKjint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Senatob  Charles  H.  Percy  to  the 

PEESn>ENT8  op  the  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS. 

Boca  Raton,  Pla..  Apru.  4,  1967 
When  David  Rockefeller  asked  me  to  Join 
you  here  today,  I  was  pleased  to  accept — 
with  one  reservation.  As  a  freshman  member 
of  both  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  felt  I  should  be  here  to  listen  and 
learn,  not  to  speak.  I  was  delighted  when, 
with  the  help  of  an  Influential  friend,  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
under  the  able  Chairmanship  of  John  Spark- 
man  of  Alabama  and  whose  ranking  minority 
member  Is  a  man  I  also  greatly  admire,  Sen- 
ator Wallace  Bennett  of  Utah. 

I  have  just  finished  a  three-week  cram 
course  In  current  problems  of  economic 
policy.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
annual  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Senator  William  Pronnlre. 
on  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 

The  Commltee  has  often  been  called  the 
"think"  conmilttee  of  Congress.  The  reputa- 
tion Is  certainly  well-deserved.  Since  we  are 
not  restricted  to  a  narrow  legislative  Juris- 
diction, we  are  free  to  roam  at  will  over  broad 
areas  of  policy  and  theory.  Our  hearings 
resemble  a  high-level  graduate  economics 
seminar  more  than  a  typical  Congressional 
hearing. 

Participating  In  those  hearings  was  an 
exhilarating  and  enlightening  experience.  I 
came  away  deeply  Impressed  with  the  wide 
knowledge  of  my  colleagues,  the  carefxil 
preparation  of  our  witnesses,  and  with  a 
heightened  respect  for  those — who  wrestle 
dally  with  the  Immensely  complex  problems 
of  economic  policy. 

I  suppose  It  is  true  In  both  our  personal 
and  national  lives  that  the  most  lu-gent  and 
Immediate  problems  command  our  Interest 
and  attention.  Certainly  the  Vietnam  War 
is  now  the  Nation's  first  preoccupation.  The 
trouble  Is  that  while  we  focus  on  events  In 
Southeast  Asia  today,  we  may  be  unaware 
that  tomorrow's  problems  are  building  up 
elsewhere. 

If  I  read  the  signs  correctly,  this  la  hap- 
pening now  In  our  foreign  economic  policy. 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  subtle  but 
unmistakable  weakening  In  the  spirit  of 
economic  cooperation  In  the  Atlantic 
community. 

If  this  Is  true — If  creeping  isolationism 
does  exist— I  believe  the  United  States  must 
renew  Its  commitment  now  to  a  more  closely 
Integrated  free  world  economic  community. 
We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  promote 
economic  cooperation  in  a  world  of  expand- 
ing trade,  payments,  and  travel  with  a  mini- 
mum of  restrictions  and  controls. 

A  failure  of  leadership  by  the  United  States 
will  almost  certainly  lead  to  economic  di- 
vision  and   disunity   among   the   advanced 
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IndustrUl  coimtrles.  If  we  allow  thlB  to 
happen,  the  free  world's  domestic  goala  and 
Ita  standing  and  prestige  among  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  certain  to  suffer  Irreparable 
harm. 

There  Is  no  single  cause  for  the  weakening 
of  the  spirit  of  economic  cooperation.  One 
reason,  of  course.  Is  the  Vietnam  War  Itself 
and  the  differences  In  attitudes  and  point  of 
view  between  our  government  and  many  of 
our  friends  abroad. 

Another  Is  the  fact  that  our  European 
friends — once  weak  and  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  military  and  economic 
support — are  now  strong  and  desire  to  play 
an  Independent  role.  The  diminishing 
threat  of  military  aggression  in  Europe  also 
contributes  to  a  weakening  of  the  spirit 
of  economic  cooperation. 

Finally,  the  cumulative  effects  of  a  decade 
of  unbroken  payments  deficits  and  gold  losses 
also  are  beginning  to  impair  our  diplomatic 
and  military  objectives  abroad  and  interfere 
with  efforts  to  build  a  stronger  and  more  co- 
hesive free  world  community. 

The  existence  of  our  deficit  has  exposed 
the  United  States  to  what  some  refer  to  as 
"financial  blackmail"  by  those  abroad  who 
fundamentally  disagree  with  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. Efforts  to  minimize  the  deficit  by  ne- 
gotiating military  offset  agreements  have  led 
to  friction  with  our  friends,  particularly 
Germany. 

The  deficit  has  also  impeded  progress  on  In- 
ternational monetary  reform  and  contributed 
to  the  delay  In  reaching  meaningful  agree- 
ment at  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations. Our  foreign  aid  effort  today  is  also 
less  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  surplus.  Because  we  of 
necessity,  tie  much  of  our  aid,  what  we  do 
give  is  probably  used  less  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively than  It  would  be  in  the  absence  of 
such  controls. 

The  revival  of  economic  and  political  na- 
tionalism in  Europe  in  recent  years  is  a  fact 
of  life  that  affects  our  relationships.  Since 
President  DeOaulle  vetoed  British  member- 
ship in  early  1983,  the  European  Economic 
Community  has  turned  increasingly  inward. 
More  and  more  the  indiutrlallzed  nations  of 
the  free  world  are  looking  to  their  own  sepa- 
rate interests  rather  than  to  the  common 
good. 

The  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  for  which  I  fought  hard  as  a  busi- 
nessman, was  to  have  ushered  in  a  new  era 
in  expanding  trade  and  economic  coopera- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  realizing  this  Grand 
Design  for  a  stronger  and  more  closely  knit 
Atlantic  community  has  led  to  frustration 
and  disappointment  within  our  own.  country. 
Failure  to  receive  a  full  measure  of  coopera- 
tion from  our  friends  In  Europe  has  added 
momentum  to  the  drift  towards  economic 
isolation. 

Ironically,  our  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit has  led  the  Administration  to  adopt 
measures  which  represent  a  retreat  from  the 
traditional  VS.  commitment  to  an  open  in- 
ternational economy.  The  United  States, 
almost  alone  among  nations,  was  the  leader 
in  breaking  down  the  post-war  structure  of 
restrictive  barriers  to  the  movement  of  goods 
and  Investment  funds. 

Today  the  United  States  ties  aid.  en- 
forces "buy  America"  restrictions,  taxes 
portfolio  Investment  overseas,  and  relies 
heavily  on  a  network  of  restraints  on  direct 
Investment  and  bank  lending.  Many  of 
these  programs  were  sold  as  temporary  ex- 
pedients to  "buy  time."  As  the  years  paes, 
they  are  assuming  a  more  permanent  look. 
And  the  possibility  of  financial  escalation 
always  exists.  Recently,  for  example,  there 
have  been  suggestions  that  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  be  extended  to  direct  in- 
vestment. 

I  dont  suggest  that  we  can  presently  af- 
ford to  abandon  our  restraints  on  foreign 
lending  and  investing.  I  do  suggest  that 
we  had  better  use  the  time  we  are  buying  to 


create  conditions  that  will  make  the  perma- 
nent removal  of  the  restraints  possible  In 
the  near  future. 

The  proliferation  of  balance  of  payments 
restraints  and  controls  is  only  one  part  of  a 
broader  drift  towards  economic  and  financial 
fragmentaUon  of  the  free  world.  The 
Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations  will 
end  this  spring  with  no  chance  of  achieving 
the  goala  established  five  years  ago.  There 
is  only  a  modest  chance  that  the  negotiations 
will  result  in  any  meaningful  agreement  on 
the  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade. 

Progress  on  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system  has  been  slow  and  painful. 
While  there  has  been  agreement  on  technical 
details,  there  is  continuing  dispute  on  who 
should  make  the  adjiistments  reqxilred  to 
keep  the  system  in  balance  and  how  the 
adjustments  should  be  made.  We  are  still 
far  from  an  adequate  and  realistic  con- 
tingency plan  to  create  new  reserves  or  to 
strengthen  the  system  against  shifts  of  con- 
fidence in  different  assets  by  private  holders 
and  central  banks.  Furthermore,  efforts  are 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  upon  a  co- 
operative system  for  increasing  international 
liquidity  while  the  mcH'e  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  improving  our  International  balance 
of  payments  adjustment  mechanism  Is  vir- 
tuaUy  ignored.  Instead  of  Improving  the 
system  for  adjustment,  we  are  substituting 
a  growing  list  of  direct  controls  which  are  In 
conflict  with  our  basic  objective  of  freeing 
goods  and  capital  flows  between  countries. 

We  have  all  noted  that  there  is  a  growing 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  for  a  retreat 
from  the  traditional  poet-war  principles  of 
VB.  foreign  economic  policy.  Let  me  be 
specific. 

First.  Interest  Is  growing  In  the  creation 
of  a  "dollar  bloc"  of  countries  who  wotild 
agree  to  hold  dollars  rather  than  convert 
them  to  gold  and  who.  In  return,  would 
receive  unrestricted  access  to  our  capital 
markets.  Those  countries  which  fall  to 
cooperate  would  find  our  capital  markets 
closed  or  prohibitively  expensive. 

Second,  there  is  also  increasing  talk  of 
negotiating  U.S.  troop  reductions  in  Europe, 
because  of  Vietnam  and  for  balance  of 
payments  reasons.  There  are  persuasive 
argimients  why  aur  military  forces  In  Europe 
could  be  reduced.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  decision  should  be  taken  unilaterally 
or  for  balance  of  payments  reasons  alone. 

Third,  there  is  also  some  support  within 
the  United  States  for  the  development  of  a 
free  trade  area  which  would  Include  our- 
selves, Britain,  Canada,  and  other  advanced 
countries  not  now  members  of  the  European 
Conamon  Market.  If  Britain  tries  and  falls 
in  its  second  attempt  to  gain  membership  in 
the  Common  Market,  sentiment  for  such  a 
free  trade  area  would  undoubtedly  gain  mo- 
mentum. Indeed,  it  might  be  the  only  logi- 
cal choice  open  to  us. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  danger  In  believing 
that  an  extension  of  economic  regionalism 
would  lead  to  greater  unltv  and  economic 
progress  in  the  free  world.  It  is  more  likely, 
In  mv  view,  to  lead  to  a  squaring-off  of  hos- 
tile trading  blocs.  I  would  hope  that  we 
have  the  foresight  and  the  wisdom  to  create 
conditions  that  will  make  such  a  new  regional 
trade  bloc  unnecessary. 

Finally,  there  is  renewed  interest  in  alter- 
ing one  of  the  traditional  cornerstones  of 
United  States  foreign  trade  policy.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1034,  the  United  SUtes  has 
conducted  its  commercial  negotiations  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  and  nondlRcrimlna- 
tlon,  or  moet-favored-natlon   treatment. 

The  disappointment  arising  from  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Kennedy  Round  is  leading 
to  Interest  In  a  review  of  our  most-favored- 
natlon  policy.  Simply  stated,  this  Im-lles 
adopting  a  policy  of  trade  dl'cr'mlnatlon 
with  the  threat  of  a  further  fragmentation 
of  the  free  world.    Depending  In  large  meaa- 


xat  upon  the  attltudee  and  actions  of  the 
leaders  of  the  European  Common  Market,  «» 
may  be  required  to  make  such  an  "agonizing 
reappraisal"  of  our  Uaditional  trade  poUdes 
But  I  hope  we  do  not,  and  I  believe  that  we 
need  not. 

If  a  drift  towards  the  economic  fragmai. 
tatlon  of  the  free  world  does  exist,  how  am 
we  reverse  it?  I've  spoken  of  the  need  for 
conditions  which  would  lead  to  a  stronget 
and  more  stable  foundation  for  econcmuc 
growth  and  prosperity.  What  are  those  can. 
dltlons? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  free 
world  Is  now  at  a  crossroads.  Either  it  will 
move  forward  to  a  more  open  Internattoul 
economy  in  which  there  is  a  minimum  of 
interference  with  trade.  Investment,  and 
travel,  or  it  will  move  backward  to  a  world 
marked  by  narrow  and  parochial  economic 
nationalism.  The  painful  experience  of  the 
fragmented  world  economy  In  the  iwo's 
should  make  our  choice  unmistakably  clear. 

My  concern  is  that  the  United  States  hu 
not  provided  the  imaginative  leadership  nec- 
essary to  continue  progress  towards  our 
gocUs.  I  think  it  is  time  to  make  a  new  and 
determined  commitment  to  the  kind  of  fre« 
world  economy  which  America  set  out  to 
build  following  World  War  n  and  which 
continued  to  be  our  national  policy  in  the 
Eisenhower  years.  We  have  immense 
financial  and  economic  strength  and  prestige. 
We  should  use  It  constructively  and  force- 
fully in  what  we  know  to  be  a  worthy  cauee. 

Progress  will  not  be  easy.  Perhaps  the 
best  we  can  do  at  the  moment  Is  conduct  a 
holding  operation  until  the  forces  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  nationalism  In  Europe 
burn  out.  But  we  should  not  yield  to  those 
forces  now.  We  must  keep  our  own  eyes  on 
our  long-term  objectives  and  shape  our  pol- 
Icies  to  meet  those  objectives. 

What  does  this  mean  in  concrete  terms? 

First,  the  United  States  should  at  this 
time  reject  proposals  to  organize  a  "dollar 
bloc,"  to  modify  the  most-favored-natlon 
principle,  to  extend  or  formalize  controls 
on  capital,  trade,  and  travel,  or  to  otherwise 
signal  a  clear  retreat  from  the  traditional 
tenets  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy. 

Second,  once  the  Kennedy  Round  Is  over, 
we  should  Inunedlately  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  new  trade  policy.  Such  a  policy  should 
emphasize  the  reduction  of  nontarlfr  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  new  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries. 

Third,  we  should  press  for  a  successful 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  for  reform  of 
the  international  monetary  system.  Since 
the  end  of  1964,  world  reserves  have  been 
growing  very  slowly.  Gold  is  increasingly  go- 
ing into  private  hands,  while  foreign  central 
banks  are  becoming  reluctant  to  bold  addi- 
tional dollars. 

This  reform  must  include  not  only  an  ac- 
ceptable method  for  increasing  world  re- 
serves, but  It  must  Incorporate  an  improve- 
ment In  the  international  adjustment 
mechanism.  The  improved  mechanism  mint 
be  consistent  with  both  domestic  and  Inter- 
national stability,  that  is,  elimination  of  the 
balance  of  payment  deficit  while  maintain- 
ing domestic  high  employment,  economic 
growth  and  price  stability. 

Fourth,  we  rhould  move  forward  with  ef- 
forts to  coordinate  economic  pwUcles  among 
the  advanced  industrial  countries.  There 
has  been  one  recent  ray  of  hope.  A  begin- 
ning on  Improved  coordination  of  monetary 
policy  has  been  mnde  by  Secretary  Fowler 
at  bis  meeting  with  European  financial  lead- 
ers at  Chequers.  Some  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  that  meeting  are  already  becoming 
evident  with  the  reductions  now  occurring 
In  Europsan  interest  rates. 

Fifth,  we  must  make  progress  toward  elimi- 
nating our  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Re- 
storing cost  and  price  stability  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  should  take  first  priority.  It  U 
an  objective  which  serves  both  our  domestic 
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and  International  goals.  Also,  ve  need  to 
expand  our  exports  in  those  areas  of  greatest 
promise,  particularly  agricultural  exports. 

We  should  also  initiate  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "multilateral  defense  pay- 
ment system."  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development.  Such  a 
system  would  insure  that  no  NATO  member 
profits  or  loses  in  balance  of  payments  terms 
from  expenditures  made  for  the  common 
defense. 

One  action  we  could  take  right  now  to 
strengthen  confidence  In  the  dollar  is  to  free 
all  of  our  gold  stock  to  serve  its  intematlonal 
role.  With  the  gold  drain  continuing  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation  Increas- 
ing steadily,  It  will  not  be  long  before  our 
free  gold  supply  Is  exhausted.  Rather  than 
removing  the  gold  reserve  requirement  In  a 
crisis  atmosphere,  I  believe  It  should  be  done 
now  when  such  action  would  serve  to 
strengthen  confidence. 

As  Important  as  all  these  actions  would  lie, 
we  will  not  solve  the  central  dilemma  of  the 
international  economy  unless  we  find  an  Im- 
proved means  of  adjusting  economies  to  one 
another.  Increased  liquidity,  while  neces- 
sary, is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  adjustment.  A  failure  to 
speed  the  adjustment  process  could  lead  to 
chronic  deficits,  escalating  controls  on  trade 
and  payments  and  greater  vulnerability  to  a 
brealcdown  in  the  world  monetary  system. 

The  problem  is  that  no  government — in- 
cluding our  own — can  or  should  sacrifice 
vital  domestic  objectives  to  Its  balance  of 
payments.  A  prosperous  and  fully  employed 
American  economy  is  the  basis  of  our  Inter- 
national strength  and  prestige  and  provides 
the  underpinning  to  the  entire  free  world 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  no  nation  can 
long  ignore  its  external  economic  poslUon. 
Cltlmately  a  chronic  balance  of  payments 
deficit  win  affect  production  and  employ- 
ment at  home. 

There  are  times  when  our  domestic  and 
external  objectives  call  for  the  same  policy 
response.  In  late  1966  and  throughout  most 
of  last  year,  a  tighter  fiscal  policy  would  have 
cooled  off  the  domestic  economy,  avoided  in- 
flation, and  prolonged  our  economic  expan- 
sion. It  also  would  have  improved  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  reducing  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  importo  which  was  primarily  re- 
eponslble  for  the  sharp  shrinkage  in  our 
trade  surplus.  That  opportunity  was  missed. 
Today  there  are  signs  that  the  domestic 
economy  is  weakening.  At  the  same  time, 
the  balance  of  payments  is  likely  to  show  a 
larger  deficit  this  year  than  last.  Yet  some 
measures  advocated  to  revive  domestic  eco- 
nomic activity  might  further  our  fiscal  and 
balance  of  payments  problems. 

The  dilemma  faced  in  international  finan- 
cUI  policy  U  especially  painful  for  the  United 
States.  We  play  the  role  of  banker  to  the 
world.  The  dollar  Is  a  key  currency  used  by 
International  traders  and  investors  and  also 
held  as  reserves  by  foreign  central  banks. 
Large  and  chronic  deficits  In  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  weaken  confi- 
dence In  the  dollar  and  make  the  United 
States  vulnerable  to  speculative  attack  and 
large  gold  losses. 

But  the  problem  is  not  ours  alone.  TTie 
enure  free  world  will  share  the  costs  of  fail- 
ure— or  the  benefits  of  success. 

The  future  Is  rot  without  hope  either  here 
»t  home  or  abroad.  There  are  many  leaders 
within  the  United  States  and  other  naUona 
as  well  who  understand  the  realities  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence.  They  believe — as  I 
do— that  a  need  exists  for  greater  coordina- 
tion of  economic  policies  in  order  for  naUons 
to  achieve  their  domestic  and  intematlonal 
goals.  They  understand,  too,  that  the  time 
«  rapidly  approaching— U  it  has  not  already 
arrived— when  critical  choices  will  have  to 
he  made. 

The  time  la  ripe  for  the  United  States  to 
t«e  the  lead  In  forging  a  closer  Atlantic  eco- 
nomic partnership,  including  the  nations  of 


the  European  Common  Market.  There  un- 
doubtedly will  be  setbacks  and  disappoint- 
ments. Progress  will  be  slow  and  often 
painful. 

But  if  the  United  States  defines  Its  objec- 
tives and  perseveres  with  boldness  and 
imagination,  I  beUeve  that  in  time  others 
will  Join  enthusiastically  In  building  a 
stronger  free  world  economic  community. 
Having  achieved  that  goal,  we  will  have 
planted  the  seeds  for  an  even  closer  political 
partnership  as  well. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS— PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  convention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  This  will  take 
place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business.  We  will  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  convention.  After  that,  we 
will  return  to  the  tax  bill,  under  the 
management  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  majority 
leader  have  any  idea  about  what  time 
that  will  be?  Will  that  come  within  the 
next  30  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
it  would  come  before  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
number  of  Insertions  for  the  Rbcord.  and 
I  shall  in  due  course  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  not  more  than  15 
minutes;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
at  this  time  if  other  Senators  wish  to 
speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.      I  yield. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  164  and  the  succeeding  measures 
in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  965)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  invest  in  certain  obligations 
of  foreign  governments  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13  U.S.C.  368) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  establish  accoiints  with  other 
Federal  Reserve  banks  for  exchange  piu-- 
poses  and,  with  the  consent  or  upon  the 


order  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
imder  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  said 
Board,  to  open  and  maintain  accounts  In 
foreign  countries,  appoint  correspondents, 
and  establish  agencies  In  such  countries 
wheresoever  It  may  be  deemed  best  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing,  selling,  and  collecting 
bills  of  exchange,  and  to  buy  and  sell,  with 
or  without  its  endorsement,  through  such 
correspondents  or  agencies,  bills  of  exchange 
(or  acceptances)  arising  out  of  actual  com- 
mercial transactions  which  have  not  more 
than  ninety  days  to  run,  exclusive  of  days 
of  grace,  and  which  bear  the  signature  of 
two  or  more  responsible  parties,  and  to  buy 
and  sell  any  securities  which  are  direct  obli- 
gations of,  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by,  any  foreign  government  or 
monetary  authority,  and  which  have  maturi- 
ties from  date  of  purchase  not  exceeding' 
twelve  months  and  are  denominated  iiayable 
in  any  convertible  currency;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  to  open  and  main- 
tain banking  accounts  for  such  foreign  cor- 
respondents or  agencies,  or  for  foreign  banks 
or  bankers,  or  for  foreign  states  as  defined  in 
section  26(b)  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  163),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

FORPOSX 

S.  965  would  authorize  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  Invest  in  securities  which  are  di- 
rect obligations  of  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  monetary  authority  and  which 
have  maturities  from  date  of  purchase  not 
exceeding  12  months  and  are  denominated 
payable  in  any  convertible  currency.  This 
authority  could  be  exercised  with  the  con- 
sent or  under  the  order  and  direction  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

RIBTOaT   or  LKGISLATIOW 

S.  965  was  introduced  by  Senator  Proxmlre 
on  February  15,  1967,  and  a  hearing  was  held 
on  the  bill  on  March  14,  1967.  The  proposal 
was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Treasury  Department. 

An  Identical  bill,  S.  1557,  was  mtroduced 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  on  July  21,  1965. 
The  bUl  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1965  (S.  Rept.  634),  and  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  August  3,  1965.  No  action 
was  taken  on  S.  1657  by  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

GXNXKAL  STATXMXKT 

From  time  to  time  the  Federal  Reeerve 
banks  have  had  occasion  to  engage  in  for- 
eign currency  operations  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  value  of  the  dollar  in  interna- 
tional exchange  markets.  These  operations 
have  been  Implemented  by  swap  arrange- 
ments l>etween  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  and  foreign  central  banks  under 
which  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
acquires  foreign  currencies. 

Under  the  present  law  amounts  held  by  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  in  an  accoiint  with  a 
foreign  bank  may  be  invested  In  bills  of  ex- 
change and  acceptances  that  arise  out  of 
actual  commercial  transactions  and  have  ma- 
turities of  not  more  than  90  days,  or  they 
may  be  placed  In  an  interest-bearing  time 
account  with  the  same  or  some  other  foreign 
bank.  However,  this  has  not  always  been 
practicable.  Under  present  law,  such  funds 
may  not  be  invested  In  obligations  of  for- 
eign governments,  such  as  foreign  treasury 
bills,  which  are  more  readily  available  under 
present  conditions.    8.  965  would  permit  this. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  966)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  In  order  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to 
member  banks  and  others  in  accordance 
with  current  economic  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  new  section  is  Inserted  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  Immediately  preceding  sec- 
tion 14: 

"Sec.  13A.  (a)  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
may  make  advances  to  any  or  its  member 
banks  on  the  time  or  demand  notes  of  such 
banks  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations, restrictions,  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Oovemora  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  In  making  advances  pursuant  to  this 
section,  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions  and  the  accommodation  of 
commerce,  Industry,  and  agriculture.  Each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  keep  Itself  In- 
formed of  the  general  character  and  amount 
of  the  loans  and  Investments  of  Its  member 
banks  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
undue  or  Inappropriate  use  is  being  made  of 
bank  credit  for  the  speculative  carrying  of 
or  trading  in  securities,  real  estate,  or  com- 
modities, or  for  any  other  purpose  Incon- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  sound  credit 
conditions;  and.  In  determining  whether  to 
grant  or  refuse  advances,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  shall  give  consideration  to  such 
Information.  Whenever  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  the 
light  of  any  reports  made  to  it  by  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  determines  that  any  member 
bank  is  making  such  undue  or  inappropriate 
use  of  bank  credit,  the  Board  may.  In  its 
discretion,  after  reasonable  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  suspend  such  bank 
from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  may  terminate 
such  suspension  or  may  renew  it  from  time 
to  time. 

"(c)  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  make 
advances  to  any  individual,  partnership,  or 
corporation,  on  Its  promissory  notes,  sectu-ed 
by  direct  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  such  limitations,  restrictions,  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  2.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  are  hereby  repealed: 
section  10(a)  (12  U.S.C.  347a);  section  10(b) 
(12  U.S.C.  347b);  section  11(b)  (12  U.S.C. 
248(b));  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  para- 
graphs of  section  13  (12  VS.C.  343,  344,  34S. 
346,  347,  361.  347c);  section  13a  (12  U.S.C. 
348-352);  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  24  (12  U.S.C.  371). 

Sec.  3.  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  4 
Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  VS.C.  301) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  folows: 

"Said  board  of  directors  shall  administer 
the  affairs  of  said  bank  fairly  and  impartially 
and  without  discrimination  In  favor  of  or 
against  any  member  bank  or  banks." 

Sec.  4.  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
330)  Is  amended  by  changing  the  colon  after 
the  words  "member  banks"  In  the  second 
sentence  to  a  period  and  by  striking  out, 
commencing  with  the  words  "Provided,  how- 
ever", the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  11(c) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(c) ) 
the  words  "and  discount  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 


are  changed  to  read  "charged  by  the  Reserve 
bank  on  advances  under  section  13A(a)  of 
this  Act". 

Sec.  6.  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  11 
(m)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
248(m) )  the  words  "of  all  rediscount  privi- 
leges at  Federal  reserve  banks"  are  changed 
to  read  "from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks." 

Sec.  7.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
12  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  262) 
the  words  "discount  rates,  rediscount  busi- 
ness" are  changed  to  read  "advances  under 
section  ISA  of  this  Act,  rates  of  Interest 
charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banlcs  on 
such  advances". 

Sec.  8.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  UJ3.C.  363) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may,  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee,  purchase  and  sell  in  the  open 
market,  at  home  or  abroad,  either  from  or  to 
domestic  or  foreign  banks,  firms,  corpora- 
tions, or  individuals,  cable  transfers,  bankers' 
acceptances,  and  bills  of  exchange,  with  or 
without  the  endorsement  of  a  member  bank." 

Sec.  9.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  356)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "arising  out  of  commercial 
transactions,  as  hereinbefore  defined". 

Sec.  10.  Section  14(d)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  357)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(d)  To  establish  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
ject to  review  and  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  (1)  rates  of  Interest  to  be  charged 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  on  advances 
under  section  13A(a)  of  this  Act,  which  shall 
be  fixed  with  a  view  of  accommodating  com- 
merce, business,  and  agriculture,  and  of 
maintaining  sound  credit  conditions:  and 
different  rates  may  be  fixed  for  different 
classes  of  paper  or  according  to  such  other 
basis  or  bases  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
in  order  to  accomplish  such  purposes;  but 
each  such  bank  shall  establish  such  rates 
every  fourteen  days,  or  oftener  If  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Board;  and  (2)  rates  of 
Interest  to  be  charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  on  advances  under  section  13A(c)  of 
this  Act; ". 

Sec.  11.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  412) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sen- 
tence and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "The  collateral  security  thus  offered 
shall  be  notes  of  member  banks  or  others 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  section  13A 
of  this  Act,  or  bills  of  exchange  or  bankers' 
acceptances  purchsEed  under  section  14  of 
this  Act,  or  gold  certificates,  or  direct  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  12.  The  second  sentence  of  the  ninth 
paragraph  of  section  19  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  463)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  word  "discounts"  in  such  sen- 
tence to  read  "advances". 

Sec.  13.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
371c)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"drafts,"  and  "for  rediscount  or"  from  the 
clause  beginning  with  the  word  "Provided,". 

Sec.  14.  Section  201(e)  of  the  Act  of  July 
21,  1932,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1148)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "various 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and"  from  that  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  164),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOBS 

S.  966  would  remove  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  certain  outdated  restrictions  on 
the  kinds  of  assets  on  which  banks  may 


borrow  from  Federal  Reserve  banks  without 
payment  of  a  penalty  Interest  rate  and  would 
Improve  the  procedures  for  extending  credit 
to  member  banks  in  conformity  with  current 
economic  needs  and  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions. 

HISTOBT    or   LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  bill  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  on  February  15,  1967.  On 
March  14,  1967,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  heard  testimony  in  support  of 
this  legislation  from  Hon.  J.  L.  Robertson 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Favorable  testimony  was  also  received  from 
a  representative  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  Letters  favoring  the  bill  were 
received  from  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 

An  identical  bill,  S.  1559,  was  introduced 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  on  July  21,  1965. 
S.  1559  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Augu« 
5,  1965  (S.  Rept.  539) ,  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Augtist  6,  1965.  No  action  on  the 
bill  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  act  would  permit  a  member 
bank  to  borrow  from  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
on  the  security  of  any  assets  acceptable  to 
the  Reserve  bank  without  paying  a  penalty 
rate  of  interest. 

Differential  rates  of  interest  based  on  type* 
of  paper  would  no  longer  be  required,  as  in 
the  case  under  present  law,  but  could  be 
adopted  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  set  forth.  The  terma 
and  conditions  of  any  credits  extended  would 
be  subject  to  such  limitations,  restrictions, 
and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe. 

The  new  law  would  retain  present  general 
guides  and  standards  to  be  observed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  in  making  advances  to 
member  banks.  Including  "the  maintenance 
of  sound  credit  conditions  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  commerce,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture." Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
general  character  and  amount  of  loans  and 
investments  of  its  member  banks  and  Uie 
uses  of  credit  for  speculative  purposes.  Any 
member  bank  making  undue  or  inappropriate 
use  of  credit  may.  after  notice,  be  suspended 
from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  bin  would  repeal  a  number  of  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  setting  forth  In  some 
detail  the  types  of  customers'  notes  of  mem- 
ber banks  that  are  eligible  for  rediscount  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  would  thereby 
permit  the  elimination  or  simplification  of 
many  outstanding,  but  largely  obsolete,  reg- 
ulations and  rules  governing  eligibility  for 
rediscount  of  specific  tjrpes  of  notes. 

The  original  Federal  Reserve  Act  author- 
ized the  Reserve  banks  to  discount  only  cer- 
tain types  of  paper  arising  out  of  actual  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  transactions,  subject 
to  spteclfled  maturity  limitations.  The  con- 
cept underlying  this  limited  authority  waa 
that  the  liquidity  of  commercial  banks  could 
be  assured  only  if  the  loans  made  by  them 
were  short  term  and  self-liquidating  in  char- 
acter. Related  to  this  concept  was  the  as- 
sumption that  the  pledging  of  such  dis- 
counted paper  by  the  Reserve  banks  as  se- 
curity for  the  Issuance  of  Federal  Resene 
notes  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  elastic 
currency;  It  was  expected  that  the  volume  of 
ctirrency  would  expand  and  contract  directly 
in  response  to  the  varying  credit  needs  of  the 
economy,  as  reflected  by  the  volume  of  short- 
term  borrowing  by  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

The  principle  that  Federal  Reserve  credit 
should  be  extended  only  on  the  basis  of 
short-term,  self-liquidating  paper  was  de- 
parted from  as  early  as  1916,  during  the 
First  World  War,  when  the  law  was  amended 
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to  authorize  the  Reserve  banks  to  make  15- 
day  advances  to  member  banlts,  not  only  on 
the  security  of  eligible  paper  but  also  on 
the  security  of  direct  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  A  more  significant  departure 
occurred  in  1932,  when  Congress  authorized 
the  Reserve  banks  to  make  aidvances  to  mem- 
ber banks  in  exceptional  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances on  any  security  satisfactory  to 
the  Reserve  banlis,  although  at  a  penalty 
rate  of  Interest.  This  authority,  at  first 
temporary,  was  made  permanent  In  1935,  and 
it  is  no  longer  limited  to  exceptional  and 
unusual  circumstances,  although  such  ad- 
vances continue  to  carry  a  penalty  rate  of 
Interest. 

The  concept  that  limitation  of  discounts 
to  short-term,  self-liquidating  paper  would 
serve  automatically  to  regulate  the  volume 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  In  circulation  has 
also  been  departed  from  by  amendments  to 
the  law  and  has  been  refuted  by  experience. 
In  1932,  Congress  authorized  the  Issuance 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  on  the  security  of 
Government  obligations  in  addition  to  eligi- 
ble paper  and  gold.  This  authority  was 
originally  of  a  temporary  nature,  but  it  was 
made  permanent  in  1945.  The  volume  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  today  fiuctuates  with 
the  changing  demands  of  the  economy  with- 
out regard  to  the  nature  of  the  paper  offered 
as  collateral  for  Federal  Reserve  credit  or 
pledged  as  security  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Each  of  these  legislative  changes  took 
place  during  a  period  of  economic  stress 
that  served  to  make  clear  the  inadequacy 
of  the  original  framework  for  Federal  Re- 
serve credit  extension.  The  credit  needs  of 
American  businessmen,  farmers,  and  con- 
sumers were  evolving  in  many  ways  that 
could  not  be  adequately  handled  by  the  old 
Instrument  of  short-term,  commercial-type 
paper:  and  the  rapid  growth  of  both  private 
and  governmental  economic  activity  gener- 
ated credit  requirements  far  in  excess  of 
those  that  could  be  supported  by  the  rela- 
tively small  volume  of  eligible  paper.  For 
example,  farmers  today  make  much  greater 
use  of  mechanized  equipment;  a  modem 
combine  represents  a  big  investment,  and 
requires  longer  term  financing.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  entry  of  banks  into  consumer 
lending  in  response  to  credit  needs  created 
by  the  mass  marketing  of  automobiles  and 
other  durable  consumer  goods.  Banks  are 
now  making  term  loans  to  business,  too.  in 
substantial  volume,  partly  in  response  to 
economic  changes  and  partly  In  recognition 
that  a  2-year  loan  may  be  sounder  than  a 
90-d.-iy  loan  made  in  the  expectation  of  re- 
peated renewals. 

Despite  changes  in  the  character  of  paper 
held  by  commercial  banks  and  the  repeated 
and  necessary  departures  from  the  original 
concept  that  discounts  should  be  based  only 
on  short-term,  self-liquidating  paper,  the 
law  continues  to  impose  unduly  restrictive 
requirements  as  to  the  nature  and  matiirity 
of  the  paper  that  may  be  discounted  by  the 
Reserve  banks  or  offered  as  security  for  euI- 
vances  by  the  Reserve  banks  without  pay- 
ment of  a  penalty  rate  of  interest. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  concept  of  an  elastic  cur- 
rency based  on  short-term,  aelf-Iiquldatlng 
paper  is  no  longer  In  consonance  with  bank- 
ing practice  and  the  needs  of  the  economy. 
It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  narrow 
requirements  of  the  law  regarding  eligible 
paper  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  that  It 
would  be  preferable  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
soundness  of  the  paper  offered  as  security  for 
advances  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  member  banks  borrow.  The 
1-year  paper  of  many  bank  customers  that  is 
not  now  eligible  for  discount  may  be  as  sat- 
isfactory collateral  as  the  90-day  notes  of 
other  customers.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  collateral  provides  no  assurance  that  the 
borrowing  bank  will  use  the  proceeds  for  an 
appropriate  purpose. 
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As  long  as  member  banks  bold  a  large 
enough  volume  of  Government  securities, 
they  need  not,  of  course,  be  particularly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  eligibility  for  discount  with 
the  Reserve  banks  of  customers'  paper  held 
by  them.  Since  World  War  II,  however,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  net  decline  In  the  aggre- 
gate holdings  of  Government  securities  by 
member  banks.  Consequently,  a  number  of 
banks  are  being  obliged  to  tender  other 
kinds  of  collateral  when  they  seek  to  obtain 
Federal  Reserve  credit,  and  this  development 
will  be  sharply  accelerated  if  a  further  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  economic  activity  should 
cause  banks  fiu^her  to  reduce  their  holdings 
of  Government  securities  In  order  to  meet  in- 
creased credit  demands. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  Reserve  banks  can 
accept  technically  Ineligible  paper  as  collat- 
eral for  advances  to  their  member  banlu 
only  under  section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  at  a  rate  of  Interest  one-half  of  1 
percent  above  the  regular  discount  rate. 
However,  the  necessity  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween "eligible"  and  "Ineligible"  paper  gives 
rise  to  cumbersome  administrative  proce- 
dures that  are  not  warranted  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  current  banking  conditions.  In  order 
to  avoid  these  problems,  it  would  clearly  be 
preferable  to  revise  and  update  the  law  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  existing  restrictions  with 
respect  to  eligible  paper. 

The  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  believe  that  such  a  revision  of 
the  law  would  be  desirable  so  that  the  Re- 
serve banks  will  always  be  in  a  position  to 
perform  promptly  and  efficiently  one  of  their 
principal  responsibilities — the  extension  of 
appropriate  credit  assistance  to  member 
banks  to  enable  the  latter  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate credit  needs  of  the  economy. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE ACT 


following:  "except  that  loans  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  applicable  law  and  regtUatlons 
made  to  a  director  or  a  member  of  the  super- 
visory or  credit  committee  sbaU  not  exceed 
$5,000,  and  any  such  loans  shall  be  approved 
by  the  credit  committee  and  by  the  board 
of  directors.  The  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  supervisory  committee,  or  credit 
committee  applying  for  such  loan  shall  not 
take  part  In  the  consideration  of  his  applica- 
tion and  shall  not  attend  any  commltee  or 
board  meeting  while  such  application  Is  un- 
der consideration." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.  714 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  22  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  UJ3.C.  375a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Gist  two  sentences  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  No  executive  officer  of  any  member 
bank  shaU  borrow  from  or  otherwise  become 
Indebted  to  any  member  bank  of  which  he  Is 
an  executive  officer,  and  no  member  bank 
shall  make  any  loan  or  extend  credit  In  any 
other  manner  to  any  of  Its  own  executive 
officers:  Prorided,  That  any  member  bank 
may  extend  credit  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der appUcable  law  or  regulations,  on  terms 
not  more  favorable  than  those  extended  to 
other  borrowers,  to  any  executive  officer 
thereof,  and  such  officer  may  become  In- 
debted thereto.  In  an  amovmt  not  exceeding 
$5  000  and  m  the  case  of  credit  extended  to 
finance  the  education  of  such  officer's  chil- 
dren in  an  amount  not  exceeding  *10,000, 
and  'in  the  case  of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on 
a  home  owned  and  occupied  or  to  be  owned 
and  occupied  by  such  officer.  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $30,000,  but  any  such  lnd«bt- 
ednees  shaU  be  promptly  reported  by  such 
officer  to  the  board  of  directors  of  tiie  bank 
of  which  he  Is  an  officer.  U  any  executive 
officer  of  any  member  bank  borrows  from 
or  If  he  be  or  become  Indebted  to  any  othei 
bank  or  banks  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  714)  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 

the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  

to  executive  ofiQcers  by  member  banks    ^^^^j^' that  which  he  could  lawfully  borrow 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to     jrom  the  member  bank  of  which  he  Is  an 


amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
modify  the  loan  provisions  relating  to 
directors,  members  of  the  supervisory 
committee,  and  members  of  the  credit 
committee  of  Federal  credit  unions  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"credit",  to  Insert  "otherwise  authorized 
under  applicable  law  or  regulations"; 
in  line  9,  after  "$5,000",  to  strike  out  "or" 
and  insert  "and  in  the  case  of  credit  ex- 
tended to  finance  the  education  of  such 
ofBcer's  children,  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000,  and,";  and.  at  the  top 
of  page  3,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  That  subsection  (6)  of  section  (8) 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words  "shaU 
exceed"  and  before  the  words  "the  amount": 
"the  amount  of  the  unsecured  loan  limit 
under  this  Act  plus". 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
Sec.  2.  Subsection  (5)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  VS.C.  1757)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  no  loans  to  a  director  or  member  of 
the  supervisory  or  credit  committee  shall  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  his  holdings  In  the  Fed- 
eral credit  \inlon  as  represented  by  shares 
thereof  plus  the  total  unencumbered  and 
unpledged  shareholdings  In  the  Federal  credit 
imion  of  any  member  pledged  as  security  for 
the  obligation  of  such  director  or  conomittee 
member."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 


executive  officer  under  this  section,  ^e  shaU 
make  a  written  report  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  such  member  bank,  stating  the  date 
and  amount  of  such  loan  or  loans  or  indebt- 
edness, the  security  therefor,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  proceeds  have  been  or  are 
to  be  used."  . 

SEC  2.  Subsection  (6)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.a  175'7)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  foUovirlng:  ex- 
cept that  no  loans  to  a  director  or jnem^' 
of  the  supervisory  or  credit  committee  shall 
exceed  the  amount  of  his  holdings  In  the 
Federal  credit  union  as  represented  by  shares 
thereof  plus  the  total  ^e'^*^^'^^*'!!,^^ 
unpledged  shareholdings  In  the  Federal 
cr^lt  union  of  any  member  pledged  as  secu- 
rity for  the  obligation  of  such  director  or 
committee  member."  and  inserting  ^  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "except  that  Iomm 
othervrtse  authorized  under  applicable  law 
and  regulations  made  to  a  '^^'^^  °'^^^^- 
ber  of  the  supervisory  or  credit  committee 
shaU  not  exceed  W.OOO,  and  any  such  lo^ 
shall  be  approved  by  the  credit  committee 
and  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  supervisory  com- 
mittee, or  credit  committee  applying  for  such 
loan  shall  not  take  part  In  the  consideration 
of  his  application  and  shall  not  attend  any 
commlttoe  or  board  meeting  while  such  ap- 
plication U  under  consideration." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  psissed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  165),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptrxposK 

The  purpose  of  S.  714  la  to  Increase  the 
amounts  which  member  banks  may  lend  to 
their  executive  officers  and  Federal  credit 
unions  may  lend  to  their  directors  and  mem- 
bers of  supervisory  and  credit  committees. 
LOANS    TO    sxrctrrrvE    oincEits    of    iaxkbeb 

BANKS 

Section  1  of  S.  714  would  amend  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  now 
prohibits  any  member  bank  from  lending 
more  than  $2,500  to  one  of  Its  executive 
officers  and  requires  that  all  such  loans  be 
approved  In  advance  by  the  bank's  board  of 
directors. 

The  bin,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
member  banks  to  make  loans  to  their  execu- 
tive officers  up  to  tS.OOO.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize loans  to  these  officers,  in  an  amount 
up  to  $10,000.  to  finance  the  education  of 
such  officers'  children.  In  addition,  a  first 
mortgage  loan  on  an  officer's  home  could  be 
made  up  to  $30,000.  Such  loans  could  only 
be  made  on  terms  not  more  favorable  than 
those  extended  to  other  borrowers,  and  they 
would,  of  ooiorse.  be  subject  to  the  usual  rules 
applicable  to  personal  or  mortgage  loans. 
These  loans  would  have  to  be  reported  to 
the  board  of  dlrect<»s  of  the  bank.  In  ad- 
dition. If  an  executive  officer  of  a  member 
bank  borrowed  from  other  banks  in  an 
amount  In  excess  of  what  he  could  borrow 
from  his  own  bank,  he  would  have  to  make 
a  report  to  his  board  of  directors. 

The  provision  now  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  enacted  In  1933.  It  has  become 
unreallstlcally  severe  In  the  light  of  changed 
economic  conditions.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  recom- 
mended In  1963  that  the  $2,600  celling  be 
increased. 

Tour  committee  amended  the  bill  as 
introduced — 

(1)  By  adding  an  explicit  provision  that 
loans  under  the  new  provisions  would  be 
subject  to  the  usual  loan  restrictions,  such 
as  loan  limits  and  ratios  of  loans  to  ap- 
praised values:   and 

(2)  By  adding  a  provision  authorizing 
loans  to  educate  the  children  of  the  officers 
up  to  $10,000,  In  addition  to  the  proposed 
Increase  for  general  purpose  loans  from 
$2,500  to  $6,000,  and  the  proposed  provision 
for  first  mortgage  loans,  up  to  $30,000. 

LOANS  TO  CERTAIN  OFFICXIIS  OF  FEDXXAL  CSXOrr 
TTNIONS 

Section  2  of  S.  714  would  amend  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  which 
now  prohibits  a  Federal  credit  union  from 
extending  credit  to  a  member  or  officer  In 
an  amount  exceeding  his  holdings  In  the 
Federal  credit  union  plus  the  total  unen- 
cumbered shareholdings  of  :  nother  member 
pledged  as  security  for  the  loan. 

The  new  section  would  authorize  Federal 
credit  unions  to  make  loans  to  directors 
and  members  of  supervisory  or  credit  com- 
mittees of  Federal  credit  unions  to  the  same 
extent  that  loans  may  be  made  to  other 
members  of  the  credit  union,  subject  to  an 
overall  celling  of  $6,000.  (Members  of  credit 
unions  may  receive  unsectired  loans  up  to 
$760,  plus  loans  secured  by  shares  or  other 
security,  up  to  10  percent  of  the  credit 
union's  paid  In  capital  and  surplus.)  Any 
such  loans  must  be  approved  by  the  credit 
committee  and  by  the  bo«rd  of  directors. 
The  member  of  the  board  of  directors  or 
credit  or  supervisory  committee  seeking  a 
loan  shall  not  attend  any  committee  or 
board  meeting  whUe  his  application  for  a 
loan  Is  under  consideration  or  otherwise 
take  part  In  the  consideration  of  his  loan 
application. 


The  bill  as  Introduced  would  have  amended 
section  2  by  permitting  locms  to  certain 
officers  of  a  Federal  credit  union  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  statutory  un- 
secured loan  limit  of  $750,  plus  the  amo\int 
that  they  may  now  borrow  under  existing 
law. 

HISTORY    OF   LEGISLATION 

S.  714  was  introduced  on  January  30,  1967, 
by  Senator  Proxmlre,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  hearing  on  March  14,  1967.  Hon.  J.  L.  Rob- 
ertson, Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  testified  in  support  of  section  1  of 
the  bill.  A  letter  was  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  recom- 
mending the  enactment  of  section  1,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  interposed  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion supported  this  section  of  the  proposal. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  is  slmUar  to  S.  1668, 
which  was  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. That  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  August  2,  1966  (S.  Rept.  536),  and  passed 
the  Senate  on  the  following  day.  No  action 
was  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  proposal. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  relating 
to  Federal  credit  unions,  received  support 
from  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  from  CUNA  International,  Inc. 


April  U,  1967 


KOON  CHEW  HO 


The  bill  (S.  608)  for  the  relief  of  Koon 
Chew  Ho  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ho  Tee, 
a  deceased  United  States  ciUzen,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  resided  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  July  9,  1913,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1993  of  the  Act  of  February  10,  1886 
(Rev.  Stat.  1878) . 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act, 
Koon  Chew  Ho  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural -bom  son  of  the  said  Ho 
Tee,  and  shall  be  further  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  a  United  States  citizen  at  all 
times  since  July  9,  1913:  Provided,  That  the 
said  Koon  Chew  Ho  enters  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  171),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtjaPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  Koon 
Chew  Ho,  the  son  of  a  deceased  U.S.  citizen, 
to  assume  his  status  as  a  U.S.  citizen  baaed 
upon  his  fathers  residence  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  July  9,  1913.  the  date  of  Koon 
Chew  Ho's  birth. 


DR.  CARLOS  VICTOR  DE  LA 
CONCEPCION  GARCIA 

The  bin  (S.  327)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carlos  Victor  De  La  Concepclon  Oarcla 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  foUows: 

8.    327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 

purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 


ity Act,  Doctor  Carlos  Victor  De  La  Concen. 
clon  Oarcla  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  J\m. 
1,  1962.  ™* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President  1 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  172) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  peUUon  for  naturalla- 
tlon. 


DR.  MANUEL  A.  ZUNIGA 
The  blU  (S.  499)  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Manuel  A.  Zuniga  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Manuel  A.  Zuniga  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  18,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  173) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOiB, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturall««- 
tlon. 


SETSUKO  WILSON 

The  bill  (S.  534)  for  the  relief  of  Set- 
suko  Wilson  (nee  Hiranaka)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  634 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon&lUr 
Act.  SeUuko  Wilson  (nee  Hiranaka)  may 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If 
she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  ha* 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  174) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  narcotic  laws  In  behalf  of  the  wife  of  a 
U.S.  citizen  member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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EILEEN  IRIS  PDNNETT 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  191)  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Iris 
Punnett  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaxy,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  7.  after 
the  word  "fee",  to  strike  out  the  period 
and  "Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  niunber  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available."  and  Insert  ".'  Pro- 
vided. That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  .section  213  of  the  said  Act."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

S.  191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Kleen  Iris  Punnett  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfiUly  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  reed  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  175) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  SUtes  to  Eileen  Iris  Punnett. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  to  delete 
the  quota  charge  and  to  provide  for  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the  bene- 
ficiary will  not  become  a  public  charge. 


CAPT.    REY    D.    BALDWIN 

The  bill  (S.  95)  for  the  relfef  of  Capt. 
Rey  D.  Baldwin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  thiid  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  96 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  ThAt  Captain 
Rey  D.  Baldwin,  United  States  Air  Force,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
$905.84,  representing  the  amount  of  overpay- 
ments of  basic  pay  received  by  the  said 
Captain  Rey  D.  Baldwin,  for  the  period 
from  March  19,  1960,  through  December  31, 
1963,  such  overpayments  having  been  made 
as  a  result  of  his  having  been  erroneously 
credited  for  pay  purposes  with  military  serv- 
ice previously  performed  by  him  In  an  en- 
listed grade.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  United  States,  fuU 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 


authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Captain  Rey  D,  Baldwin,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  176) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FirXPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  relieve  Capt. 
Rey  D.  Baldwin  of  liability  to  repay  the  sum 
of  $905.84,  the  amount  of  overpayment  of 
basic  pay  received  by  Captain  Baldwin  dur- 
ing the  period  from  March  19,  1960  through 
December  31,  1963.  as  the  result  of  an  erro- 
neous credit  for  pay  purposes  for  service  per. 
formed  as  an  enlisted  member  of  the  Air 
Force. 

STATEitENT 

A  similar  bill,  S.  1960  of  the  89th  Congress, 
was  approved  by  this  committee  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  no  action  was  taken 
m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  facts  In  the  case  are  set  forth  in  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
as  foUows: 

"Air  Force  records  show  that  Captain  Bald- 
win (69051  A)  was  enlisted  In  the  Air  Force 
on  August  20.  1953.  He  was  discharged  on 
Augxist  19,  1957.  upon  completing  4  years  of 
active  duty.  He  served  as  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  from  August 
20,  1957.  until  March  14.  1960.  On  March 
15!  1960,  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  was 
ordered  to  extended  active  duty  In  the  Air 
Force  on  March  19,  1960,  In  pay  grade  O-l. 
He  has  been  on  continuous  active  duty  since 
that  date. 

"Section  203,  title  37.  United  Stotes  Code, 
provides  special  pay  rates  for  officers  In  pay 
grades  O-l,  0-2,  and  0-3  who  have  had  over 
4  years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted  member. 
These  rates  are  greater  than  rates  for  officers 
who  have  had  4  years  or  less  enlisted  active 
service.  When  he  was  ordered  to  active  duty. 
Capum  Baldwin's  pay  was  computed  on  the 
special  rates  referred  to  above.  Early  In  1964. 
Turner  Air  Force  Base,  where  he  was  then 
sUtloned,  reviewed  Captain  Baldwin's  pay 
account.  His  records  Indicated  he  had  ex- 
actly 4  years'  active  duty  as  an  enlisted 
member.  His  entitlement  to  pay  based  on 
the  rates  authorized  for  officers  with  more 
than  4  years'  enlisted  active  service  was  ques- 
tioned. The  Directorate  of  Administrative 
Services,  Headquarters.  USAF,  advised  that 
Captain  Baldwin  did  not  perform  any  active 
duty  for  training  as  an  enlisted  member  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  from  August  20.  1957. 
to  March  14.  1960.  This  established  he  had 
exactly  4  years'  active  duty  as  an  enlisted 
member.  He  was  not  entitled  to  the  rates 
of  pay  authorized  for  'commissioned  officers 
credited  with  over  4  years  of  active  service 
as  an  enlisted  member.' 

"A  complete  examination  of  Captain  Bald- 
win's pay  account  was  made.  This  showed 
that  from  March  19,  1960,  vmtll  December  31. 
1963,  CapUln  Baldwin's  pay  had  been  errone- 
ously computed.  It  had  been  based  on  the 
rates  authorized  for  officers  with  more  than 
4  years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber. As  a  result,  he  received  overpayments 
totaling  $905.84.  His  pay  was  reduced,  effec- 
tive January  1.  1964.  to  the  proper  rate.  Col- 
lection from  his  active  duty  pay  was  Initiated 
on  April  1.  1964.  The  enUre  Indebtedness 
has  now  been  recouped. 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  does  not 
hive  authority  to  waive  Captain  Baldwin's 
Indcbtedners.  There  U  no  evidence  of  lack 
of  good  faith  on  hU  part.   The  overpaymenU 


were  the  result  of  administrative  error  on 
the  part  of  Air  Force  personnal.  A  study  la 
currently  In  progress  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  reevaluate  the  criteria  upon 
which  we  base  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  private  relief  bills  of  this  nature. 
The  study  Is  being  conducted  because  we  are 
particularly  concerned  that  our  position  shall 
represent  both  due  consideration  for  the  In- 
terests of  the  taxpayers  and  prevention  of 
undue  hardship  for  the  Individual.  Un- 
fortunately, the  study  Is  not  yet  completed 
and  we  realize  that  to  postpone  reporting  on 
this  bill  until  after  our  study  has  been  com- 
pleted might  unduly  delay  consideration  of 
It." 

The  sponsor  of  the  blU,  the  Honorable 
Prank  E.  Moss,  has  advised  the  committee 
that  the  withholding  from  his  salary  of  the 
amount  Involved  worked  a  biurdensome  hard- 
ship upon  the  claimant. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  acted 
favorably  on  similar  legislation  for  relief 
where  an  overpayment  was  made  through  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  where  It 
was  received  by  the  claimant  In  good  faith, 
and  where  Its  repayment  Involved  a  hardship. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (S.  233)  for  the  relief  of  Ches- 
ter E.  Davis  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
will  be  passed  over. 


JESSE  C.  JOHNSON 

The  bill  (S.  324)  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
C.  Johnson  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  324 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jesse  C. 
Johnson,  of  Warner  Robins,  Georgia.  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,804.43,  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  which  he 
received  as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base, 
Georgia  for  the  period  from  July  14,  1957, 
through  May  15, 1966,  such  overpayment  hav- 
ing been  made  as  a  result  of  administrative 
error  when  he  was  erroneously  given  a  wlth- 
In-grade  step  Increase,  effective  July  14,  1967. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  states,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  UablUty  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Jesse  C.  Johnson, 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  overpay- 
ments referred  to  in  the  first  secUon  of  thU 
Act.  No  part  erf  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  mlsdemeanw 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  178) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUSFOSX 

The  ptirpoM  of  the  bill  la  to  relieve  Jesse 
C.  Johnson  of  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  s\un  of  $1,804.43,  repre- 
senting an  overpayment  of  salary  received  by 
him  as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bill,  S.  2254,  of  the  89th  Congress, 
was  approved  by  this  committee  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  no  action  was 
taken   by   the   House   of  Representatives. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  It  has  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  set  forth 
In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  on  the  bill  In  the  previous  Congress 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson  was  promoted  from  GS-11, 
step  1  ($6,390)  to  GS-12,  step  1  ($7,750), 
effective  March  10,  1957.  On  July  14,  1957, 
he  was  erroneously  given  a  periodic  step  In- 
crease to  the  second  step  In  GS-12  ($7,785) 
before  he  had  completed  the  78-week  waiting 
period  then  required  by  law.  He  was  not 
eligible  for  advancement  to  GS-12,  step  2, 
until  September  7,  1958. 

"As  a  result  of  the  Initial  error,  subsequent 
personnel  actions  were  also  processed  In 
error  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  paid  at  an  Im- 
proper rate  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
of  approximately  8  years.  The  errors  were 
discovered  during  a  GAO  audit  In  1965.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  notified  of  the  overpayment 
and  of  his  Indebtedness  to  the  Government. 
He  Is  repaying  the  Indebtedness  at  the  rate 
of  $10  per  pay  period. 

"Overpayment  In  this  case  was  made 
through  erroneous  application  of  governing 
pay  regulations.  The  overpayment  was  the 
result  of  administrative  error  and  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith  on  his  part 
or  the  part  of  administrative  officials.  Re- 
payment of  this  considerable  sum  could  im- 
pose a  financial  hardship  on  the  employee. 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  provided  the  amount  of  overpay- 
ment Is  shown  as  $1,804.43  and  the  dates 
from  July  14.  1967.  through  May  15.  1965. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  S.  2254 
makes  reference  In  line  7  to  Warner  Robins 
Air  Force  Base.  Ga.  Inasmuch  as  the  In- 
stallation in  question  Is  called  Robins  Air 
Force  Base.  Ga..  it  Is  suggested  that  the  word 
'Warner'  be  deleted  from  line  7." 

The  bill  S.  324  as  Introduced  In  the  90th 
Congress  incorporates  the  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  considered 
favorably  similar  bills  where  overpayment 
was  made  through  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  where  the  overpayment  was  re- 
ceived In  good  faith  by  the  claimant,  and 
where  repayment  would  Impose  a  hardship. 

The  committee  believes  the  bill  is  merito- 
rious and  recommends  it  favorably. 


NATIONAL  COAL  WEEK 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  20)  to  declare  the  week  of  June  18 
"National  Coal  Week,"  was  announced 
as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate  Is 
considering  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 20,  declaring  the  week  of  June  18 
"National  Coal  Week." 

I  submitted  this  resolution  on  March 
22  as  a  tribute  to  the  U.S.  bituminous 
coal  industry  and  to  the  National  Coal 


Association,  which  is  this  year  celebrat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  its  organiza- 
tion. 

This  unique  industrial  organization, 
the  National  Coal  Association — the  presi- 
dent and  senior  vice  president  of  which 
are,  respectively,  Stephen  Dunn  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  Hall — has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  progress  of  the  American  coal  in- 
dustry and  has  exerted  a  widely  noted 
and  constructive  Influence  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  American  Industrial  life 
in  general.  The  association,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  coal  industry,  has  pioneered 
in  establishing  coal  as  a  base  for  mul- 
titudinous scientific  and  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  for 
his  courtesy  in  reporting  the  concurrent 
resolution  quickly  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  If  the  other  body  acts 
favorably  and  promptly,  the  adoption 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  will  offer 
ample  opportunity  for  the  Governors  of 
the  various  States  to  issue  similar  proc- 
lamations paying  tribute  to  the  contri- 
bution which  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion has  made  to  the  Nation  and  the 
Industry  which  it  has  effectively  served 
for  half  a  century. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  20)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  20 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  inasmuch 
as  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I.  called  upon  United 
States  bituminous  coal  operators  to  organize 
an  association  to  meet  the  urgent  fuel  de- 
mands of  a  nation  at  war,  and  that  out  of 
this  national  need  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion was  created  in  1917,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
beginning  June  18.  1967,  as  "National  Coal 
Week".  In  honor  of  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  requested  to  Invite  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  varlotis  States  to  issue  procla- 
mations for  like  purposes,  recognizing  the 
outstanding  contribution  the  National  Coal 
Association  has  made  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  industry  It  has  served  for  fifty  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  179).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  18.  1967,  as  "Na- 
tional Coal  Week"  in  honor  of  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Coal  Association. 

STATEMENT 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  are  unique  among  Industrial 
organizations  of  its  type.  Only  a  few  days 
after  the  United  States  declared  war  In  1917, 
President  Wilson's  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon- 
orable Newton  D.  Baker,  asked  Mr.  P.  S.  Pea- 
body,  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  of 


Chicago,  to  help  mobilize  the  efforts  of  the 
Nation's  coal  producers,  who  at  that  time 
accounted  for  two- thirds  of  aU  U.S.  enem 
production.  " 

The  National  Coal  Association  was  founded 
In  Washington,  June  27,  1917,  In  response  to 
this  request  by  the  Wilson  admlnlstraUon  to 
meet  the  fuel  and  energy  demands  of  an 
America  at  war.  America's  coal  Industry 
played  a  vital  role  In  meeUng  the  Increased 
energy  demands  brought  on  by  ovit  entry 
Into  World  War  I.  The  country  had  called, 
and,  at  Its  time  of  need,  the  coal  Industry' 
operated  through  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, had  answered. 

Following  the  war,  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation continued  to  serve  as  spokesman  and 
leader  for  an  American  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry  that  adjusted  to  the  growing  energy 
demands  of  America's  booming  peacetime 
economy  of  the  1920'8. 

The  coal  industry  and  Its  association  were 
hard  hit  by  the  depression,  but  their  resll- 
lence  and  determination  were  demonstrated  a 
decade  later  when  the  InduaUy,  In  meeting 
the  fuel  needs  of  the  Second  World  War. 
surpassed  all  previous  production  records. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  Impact  of 
competitive  fuels  cut  deep  Into  coal's  tradi- 
tional markets.  The  industry,  however, 
turned  to  technological  progress  and  produc- 
tion efficiency  to  meet  this  competition. 

As  a  resvUt,  In  the  decade  of  the  sixties, 
the  Industry's  record  of  recovery  showed 
sharp  Improvement.  Although  the  new 
threat  of  superfuels.  such  as  atomic  energy, 
presents  a  serious  challenge  for  coal,  the 
Industry  has  always  demonstrated  the  capac- 
ity to  meet  and  overcome  Its  economic  dUD- 
cultles. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  helped 
guide  and  Inspire  the  coal  Industry,  the 
progenitor  of  modern  Industries,  through 
periods  of  crisis  and  change.  Today  the  D.S. 
bituminous  coal  industry  is  one  of  the  naoet 
technologically  advanced,  streamlined  In- 
dustries In  the  world.  It  constitutes  the 
leading  U.S.  steam  energy  fuel  and  provides 
low-cost  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  mush- 
rooming American  society.  In  addition, 
through  research,  coal  provides  the  base  tor 
a  multitude  of  scientific  and  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
concurrent  resolution  has  a  meritorious  pur- 
pose and  accordingly  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  Senate  Conctuxent  Resolu- 
tion  20,   without   amendment. 


CHARLES  H.  THURSTON 

The  bill  (S.  819)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  H.  Thurston  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Charle* 
H.  Thurston  of  Macon.  Georgia.  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $905.08,  repre- 
senting overp.iyments  of  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base. 
Georgia,  for  the  period  from  September  3, 
1963.  through  July  17.  1965.  EUch  overpay- 
ments having  been  made  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  In  determining  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  to  which  the  said  Charles 
H.  Thtu-ston  was  entitled  when  he  was 
changed  from  grade  GS-9  to  grade  GS-7, 
effective  September  3.  1963.  due  to  the  abol- 
ishment of  his  former  po£ltlon.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  thi* 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
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money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Charles  H.  Tliurston  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
Xrom  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provlsloiu  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  180) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  li 

PURPOSE  I  I 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Charles 
H.  Thurston  of  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $905.08  represent- 
mg  overpayments  In  salary  received  by  him 
as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga.,  from 
September  3,   1963.  through   July   17.    1965. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bill,  S.  2913  of  the  89tli  Congress, 
was  approved  by  this  committee  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  It  has  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Foo-ce  has  set 
forth  the  facts  In  the  case  as  fallows: 

'Effective  September  3,  1961.  due  to  the 
abolishment  of  his  position.  Mr.  Thurston 
was  demoted  from  OS-9.  step  4.  $6,930  to 
GS-7.  with  a  retained  rate  of  $6,930.  as  he 
was  entitled  to  salary  retention  under  sec- 
tion 507  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  1107).  Under  Air  Force 
regulations  In  effect  on  the  date  of  his 
demotion,  the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have 
received  In  OS-7.  had  he  not  been  eligible 
for  salary  retention,  was  GS-7,  step  g  (now 
step  7).  $6,345  per  annum  (the  maximum 
scheduled  step  rate  of  the  grade).  This  rate, 
plus  any  etep  Increases  he  would  have  earned 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  salary  retention  pe- 
riod, was  the  rate  of  pay  he  should  have 
received  at  the  expiration  of  the  salary 
retention  period. 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  salary  retention 
period,  September  3,  1963.  Mr.  Thurston  was 
erroneously  placed  In  GS-7,  step  10  (the 
maximum  scheduled  rate  of  the  grade), 
•7.205  per  annum.  Instead  of  aS-7.  step 
$6,650  per  annum.  A  factor  which  may  have 
contributed  to  the  error  in  establishing  Mr. 
Thurston's  rate  of  pay  was  the  change  In 
the  number  of  scheduled  step  rates  of  the 
compensation  schedule  upon  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962  (PubUc  Law  87-793).  That  act  elim- 
inated longevity  step  Increases  and  included 
them  In  the  regular  rate  range.  In  Septem- 
ber 1961  when  Mr.  Thurston  was  demoted, 
the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for  GS-7  was 
•tep  g  (now  step  7);  when  his  salary  reten- 
tion period  ended  In  September  1963  the 
maximum  scheduled  rate  of  G3-7  was  step 
10. 

"The  error  was  discovered  In  »  GAO  audit 
In  1965.  Immediate  action  was  taken  to  cor- 
rect all  personnel  actions.  Mr.  Thurston 
was  notified  of  the  overpayment  and  his  In- 
debtedness to  the  Government.  He  had  re- 
paid $360  as  of  June  4,  1966.  The  overpay- 
ment was  the  result  of  administrative  error 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  good 
faith  on  his  part  or  the  part  of  administra- 
tive officials. 


"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  Interposes  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill." 

The  committee  has  In  the  pa«t  considered 
favorably  similar  bills  to  relieve  a  claimant 
where  an  overpayment  was  made  through 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
where  It  was  received  by  the  claimant  in 
good  faith,  and  where  its  repayment  would 
be  a  hardship. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


ALTON  R.  CONNER 

The  bill  (S.  1045)  for  the  relief  of 
Alton  R.  Cormer  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Alton 
R.  Conner,  of  Warner  Robins,  Georgia,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  UablUty  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  siun  of  $736.46. 
representing  overpayments  of  salary  which 
he  received  as  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  Warner  Robins 
Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  for  the  period  from 
June  8.  1958.  through  February  23,  1963.  such 
overpayments  having  been  made  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Alton  R.  Conner,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  vmlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
ix>rt  (No.  181),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  p\irpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  Alton 
R.  Conner,  of  Warner  Robins  Air  Force  Base, 
Ga.,  of  UablUty  to  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $736.46,  representing  overpay- 
ments of  salary  which  he  received  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at 
Warner  Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Ga. 

STATEMENT 

A  Similar  bUl  for  this  claimant.  8.  2396 
of  the  89th  Congress,  was  approved  by  this 
committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate  but  no 
action  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  a  report  to 
the  committee  on  the  similar  biU  In  the  89th 
Congress  set  forth  the  facts  In  the  case  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Conner  was  promoted  from  ware- 
houseman. WB-7,  $1.71  per  hour  ($3,556.80 
per  annum),  to  general  supply  clerk,  GS-4, 
on  June  8,  1958.  Through  error  he  was  given 
a  simultaneous  wlthln-grade  Increase  In  the 
GS-4  position  to  step  D,  $3,670  per  annum. 
Since  he  was  not  eligible  for  the  wlthln- 
grade  Increase,  the  highest  rate  he  could 


legally  be  paid  at  that  time  was  GS-4,  step 
C,  $3,585  per  annum. 

"The  General  Accounting  Office,  In  an 
audit  conducted  In  1960,  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  Mr.  Conner's  pay  at 
the  higher  rate.  However,  the  Informal  In- 
quiry of  the  General  Accounting  Office  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  his  change  to  the 
GS-4  position  occurred  during  the  retroactlvt 
period  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  In- 
crease Act  of  1958.  This  act,  which  was  ap- 
proved on  June  20,  1958,  and  made  retroac^ 
tlve  to  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  at 
after  January  1,  1958.  increased  the  rate 
for  GS-4,  step  C,  from  $3,585  per  annum  to 
$3,945  per  annum.  Since  Mr.  Conner's  pro- 
motion from  WB-7,  $1.71  per  hour,  to  GS-4, 
step  C,  was  effected  during  the  retroactive 
period.  It  was  held  that  the  Increase  upon 
promotion  was  an  equivalent  Increase  over 
the  employee's  former  wage  board  rate  and 
be  was  not  entitled  to  the  simultaneous  step 
increase  to  GS-4.  step  D.  In  replying  to  the 
Informal  inquiry,  the  clvUlan  personnel  offi- 
cer at  Robins  Air  Force  Base  called  attention 
to  section  2(b)  (8)  of  the  Salary  Increase  Act 
of  1958,  which  preserved  the  step  rate  of  the 
grade  established  during  the  retroactive  pe- 
riod. As  a  result,  the  informal  inquiry  was 
withdrawn  by  the  General  Accovmtlng  Office 
and  Mr.  Conner  continued  to  be  paid  the 
rate  for  GS-4,  step  D. 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  conducted 
another  audit  In  1962.  During  this  audit, 
the  action  granting  Mr.  Conner  a  simul- 
taneous step  Increase  upon  his  promotion  on 
June  8,  1958,  was  again  questioned — ^thls 
time  because  an  Increase  he  had  received 
while  serving  In  the  WB-7  position  plus  the 
increase  to  GS-4.  step  C,  constituted  an 
equivalent  increase  on  the  date  of  his  change 
to  the  GS-4  position.  The  last  pay  adjust- 
ment in  his  wage  board  position  on  November 
17,  1957.  from  $1.67  per  hour  to  $1.71  per  hour 
was  less  than  an  equivalent  Increase  for 
grade  GS-4.  The  increase  at  the  time  of 
the  promotion  from  WB-7,  $1.71  per  hour 
($3,556.80  per  annum)  to  GS-4.  step  C,  $3,586 
per  EOinum  was  also  less  than  an  equivalent 
Increase.  This  Increase  should  have  been 
added  to  the  Increase  received  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1957.  The  two  nonequlvalent  in- 
creases, when  added  together,  resulted  In  an 
equivalent  Increase  In  the  GS-4  position. 
Thus,  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  simultaneous 
step  Increase  to  GS-4.  step  D.  $3,670  per 
annum. 

"Mr.  Conner  was  notified  of  the  error  and 
advised  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
advised  that  the  correct  amount  of  the  In- 
debtedness is  $736.46  and  the  period  of  over- 
payment Is  from  June  8. 1958.  through  Febru- 
ary 23.  1963.  Mr.  Conner  has  repaid  $456.08 
through  payroU  deductions. 

"The  overpajrment  was  the  reeult  of  ad- 
ministrative error  and  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
lack  of  good  faith  on  his  part  or  the  part  of 
administrative  officials. 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  clrciimstances 
of  this  case,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bUl.  If  this  bUl  Is  favorably  considered, 
it  should  be  amended  on  lines  5  and  8  oi 
page  1  to  reflect  the  correct  amotmt  of 
'$736.46'  and  the  correct  dates  of  'June  8t 
1958.  through  February  23.  1963.'." 

The  committee  has  in  the  past  granted  re- 
lief in  similar  cases  where  an  overx>ayment 
was  made  through  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  was  received  in  good  faith  by 
the  claimant,  and  where  its  repayment  la  a 
hardship. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bUI  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 


T.  SGT.  ANTHONY  J.  CORSO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  650)  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  An- 
thony J.  Corso.  VS.  Air  Force  (retired) 
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which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "$486.86"  and  Insert 
"1468.86";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  Anthony  J.  Corso,  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired) ,  la  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  9468.86,  representing  the 
amoxint  of  overpaynients  of  basic  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  said  Technical  Sergeant  An- 
thony J.  Corso,  for  the  period  between  April 
1,  1950,  and  January  7,  1063,  as  a  resxilt  of 
administrative  error.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  dlsbiirslng  officer  of  the  United  States, 
fuU  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

8k:.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasxiry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Technical  Sergeant 
Anthony  J.  Corso,  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  any  amount 
received  or  withheld  from  him  on  account 
of  the  overpayments  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  182).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&a  follows: 

PUIP08S 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
relieve  Sgt.  Anthony  J.  Corso  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  Untied  States  of  the 
sum  of  $468.86,  representing  the  amount  of 
overpayments  of  basic  pay  received  for  the 
period  between  April  1,  1950,  and  January  7, 
1963,  as  a  result  of  administrative  error. 

8TATKMKNT 

The  facts  In  the  case  were  set  forth  in  a 
report  at  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  on 
a  similar  bill,  8.  8792  of  the  89th  Congress, 
as  fc^ows: 

"8.  3793  would  relieve  Sgt.  Anthony  J. 
Corso,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired)  of  liability  to 
repay  the  United  States  «486.86.  The  bm 
states  this  amount  represents  overpayments 
of  pay  and  allowances  received  by  Sergeant 
Corso  from  April  1,  1960  imtU  Janxiary  7, 
1963,  as  the  result  of  administrative  error. 
S.  3792  allows  for  credit  in  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved.  It 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  to  Sergeant  Corso  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  be- 
cause of  the  overpayments. 

"Sergeant  Corso  served  as  an  enlisted 
member  In  the  Navy  from  March  16,  1944 
through  May  5.  1946.  and  from  January  22, 
1947  through  April  6,  1948.  He  enlisted  In 
the  Air  Force  on  May  14,  1948,  and  served 
on  contlnuoiis  active  duty  until  his  retire- 
ment March  31.  1966.  On  April  1,  1966.  he 
became  entitled  to  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of 
4187.80  a  month. 

"Late  In  1966  In  connection  with  his  pend- 
ing retirement,  the  Air  Force  reviewed 
Sergeant  Corso's  military  records.  Based  on 
this  review,  a  statement  of  service  vras  Issued 
showing  his  pay  date  as  January  8.  1946. 
This  pay  date  was  compared  with  the  pay 
date  on  which  bis  pay  was  then  being  com- 
puted.    His    account   showed    his   pay    was 


being  computed  on  a  pay  date  of  April  16, 
1944.  This  pay  date  gave  blm  credit  for  pay 
purposes  from  the  date  of  his  first  enlist- 
ment In  the  Navy  through  the  date  of  his 
last  discharge  from  the  Navy.  This  gave 
him  credit  for  8  months  and  22  days  more 
service  than  the  pay  date  listed  on  the 
statement  of  service.  The  Navy  verified  that 
Sergeant  Corso  had  no  military  statiis  during 
the  period  between  his  Navy  enlistments. 
The  pay  date  of  January  8,  1946,  was  deter- 
mined   to   be    accurate. 

"The  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center  made  a  complete  audit  of  Sergeant 
Corso's  pay  account.  The  audit  established 
that  from  the  date  he  enlisted  In  the  Air 
Force  his  pay  was  based  on  the  erroneous 
pay  date.  As  a  result,  he  received  overpay- 
ments totaling  $468.86,  from  April  1,  1950 
through  January  7,  1963.  Sergeant  Corso 
was  notified  that  because  of  these  overpay- 
ments, he  was  Indebted  to  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  $468.86.  Action  to  collect 
the  Indebtedness  was  suspended  when  Ser- 
geant Corso  requested  It  be  remitted  under 
10  U.S.C.  9837(d).  Under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  remit  the 
Indebtedness  of  an  enlisted  member  on  ac- 
tive duty.  However,  Sergeant  Corso  was  re- 
tired before  action  on  bis  request  was 
completed. 

"Sergeant  Corso  retired  on  March  31,  1968. 
An  audit  of  his  final  active  duty  pay  ac- 
count showed  he  had  not  repaid  his  In- 
debtedness prior  to  retirement.  He  was 
again  notified  of  the  indebtedness  and  ad- 
vised that  unless  he  voluntarily  made  res- 
titution, it  would  be  collected  by  monthly 
deduction  from  his  retired  pay  At  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Jackson,  collection  action 
has  been  suspended  pending  congressional 
consideration  of  S.  3792. 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  regrets 
the  errors  made  in  this  case.  Had  Sergeant 
Corso's  request  for  remission  of  Indebtedness 
been  received  prior  to  retirement,  approxi- 
mately $338  of  his  Indebtedness  would  have 
been  remitted  In  accordance  with  current 
criteria.  Since  he  has  retired,  however,  there 
are  no  administrative  procedures  under  which 
Sergeant  Corso  may  be  relieved  of  his  lia- 
bility to  repay  the  overpayments.  The  over- 
payments were  the  result  of  administrative 
error  which  remained  undetected  for  over 
17  years.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  lack  of 
good  faith  on  his  part  or  the  part  of  ad- 
ministrative officials. 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  including  financial  hardship 
which  we  understand  has  develo{>ed  since 
Sergeant  Corso's  retirement,  tht  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  Interposes  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

"If  your  committee  favorably  considers 
relief  for  Sergeant  Corso.  we  recommend  the 
amount  of  liability  be  changed  from  $486  86 
to  $468.86. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  committee." 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  granted 
legislative  relief  In  similar  cases  where  an 
overpayment  was  made  through  an  admin- 
istrative error,  where  It  was  received  In  good 
faith,  and  where  its  repayment  would  be  a 
burdensome  hardship. 

The  comnilttee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
merltcMlous  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


MRS.  CHIN  SHEE  SHIU 

The  bill  (S.  636)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chin  Shee  Shlu  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 


withstanding any  provision  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  the  contrary,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  determine  and  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  aggregate 
amount  of  widow's  armulty  which  would 
have  been  payable,  under  such  Act.  to  Un 
Chin  Shee  Shlu.  the  widow  of  Moy  Lam  Shlu 
(Social  Security  Account  Number  707-14- 
8881)  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  earliest 
date  for  which  she  could  (upon  filing  appUca- 
Uon  therefor)  have  become  entitled  to  a 
widow's  annuity  under  such  Act  as  the  widow 
of  the  said  Mao  Lam  Shlu  and  ending  with 
tho  date  with  respect  to  which  she  first  com- 
menced to  receive  a  widow's  annuity  under 
such  Act  as  the  widow  of  the  said  Moy  Lam 
Shlu:  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  said 
Mrs.  Chin  Shee  Shlu  (out  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  In  the  Treas\iry)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  so  certified  by 
such  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  183),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOsr 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  direct  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  the 
widow's  Insurance  aimultles  which  would 
have  been  paid  to  Mrs.  Shlu.  as  widow  of  the 
deceased  employee,  Moy  Lam  Shlu,  had  she 
filed  an  application  therefor  on  the  earliest 
date  permitted  b>  law.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  directed  to  pay  to  her  out 
of  the  railroad  retirement  account  the 
amount  so  certified   by  the  Board. 

8TATXMCNT 

The  facts  of  the  case  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  are 
as  follows: 

"The  employee  died,  completely  insured 
under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act.  on  No- 
vember 30,  1947.  In  January  1948,  Mrs.  Shlu 
who  was  then  62  years  of  age  and  not  yet 
entitled  to  the  'widow's  Insurance  annuity" 
based  on  age  (the  age  requirement  for  which 
at  that  time,  and  until  1964,  was  65),  filed 
an  application  on  behalf  of  her  minor  child 
and  herself.  On  April  27,  1948,  she  was  no- 
tified of  the  award  to  her  of  a  'widow's  cur- 
rent insurance  annuity'  (similar  to  a  moth- 
er's benefit  under  the  Social  Security  Act)  of 
$16.61  and  of  the  award  to  her  child,  Don- 
ald, of  a  'child's  insurance  annuity'  In  the 
amount  of  $11.08.  These  monthly  annuities 
were  paid  until  the  child  became  age  18,  In 
September  1948,  when  the  benefits  were  ter- 
minated In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Although  Mrs.  Shlu  apparently  be- 
came age  65  In  1950,  she  did  not  file  an  appli- 
cation for  a  widow's  insurance  annuity  based 
on  her  attainment  of  that  age  until  Novem- 
ber 3.  1966.  Through '  her  attorneys  Mrs. 
Shlu  now  asserts  that  she  was  told  that  she 
would  receive  benefits  only  until  her  child 
became  age  18  and  then  would  receive  noth- 
ing, and  was  not  advised  that  she  would  be- 
come entitled  to  an  annuity  on  attaining 
age  66." 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  opposes  the 
bill  on  two  grounds : 

(1)  It  considers  it  "extremely  unlikely 
that  Mrs.  Shlu  was  not  advised  that  she 
would  receive  an  annuity  when  she  became 
66  If  she  applied  for  It."  Also,  the  Board 
points  out  that  It  Is  not  required  by  law 
to  give  notice. 

(2)  The  usual  objection  that  relief  In  thU 
case  would  set  an  undesirable  precedent  and 
discriminate  against  those  similarly  situated. 

The  coDomlttee  disagrees  with  the  agency 
said  believes  this  claimant  merits  relief.    The 
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claimant  states  through  her  attorney  that 
(be  was  not  advised  that  she  would  file  a  new 
application  for  her  wldowfe  benefits  imder 
the  law.  The  agency  has  no  record  whether 
the  did  or  did  not,  stating  merely  that  it  Is 
"extremely  tmllkely"  that  she  was  not  noti- 
fied. 

The  claimant  Is  elderly,  not  too  literate, 
and  Is  not  accustomed  to  American  ways. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  agents  of  the  Board 
should  be  under  a  special  duty  to  advise  her 
fully  of  her  rights.  The  precedential  objec- 
tion Is  remote  as  the  Congress  will  weigh 
each  case  on  Its  equitable  merits  disallowing 
those  discriminatory  to  persons  similarly 
situated  and  allowing  those  that  fall  In  this 
claim's  category. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  bill  be  favorably 
reported. 


GOLDEN  SPIKE  CENTENNIAL  CELE- 
BRATION COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  10)  to  estab- 
lish the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Cele- 
bration Commission,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
4,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate of  $50,000,  as  may  be  nece&<iary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tuentatives  of  the  United  States  Of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Com- 
mission, which  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:    and 

(3)  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  chairman  and 
executive  officer.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  no  salary  by  reason  of 
their  services  as  members,  but  the  execu- 
tive officer  may  reimburse  them  for  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  conducting  Commission  business. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  execute  suitable 
plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  completion  on 
May  10,  1869.  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  across  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions Provided,  That  no  employee  whose  po- 
slUon  would  be  subject  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  If  said  Act  were 
applicable  to  such  position,  shall  be  paid  a 
aalan,-  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  pay- 
able under  said  Act  for  positions  of  equiva- 
lent difficulty  or  responsibility.  Such  rates 
of  compensation  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
nilsslon  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  of  tho 
aame  date  such  rates  are  authorized  for  posi- 
tions subject  to  said  Act.  The  Commission 
shall  make  adequate  provision  for  adminis- 


trative review  of  any  determination  to  dis- 
miss any  employee. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  the 
Oolden  Spike  Centennial  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  any  other  agencies  of  State  and 
local  governments,  with  patriotic  and  his- 
torical societies,  with  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  with  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads; and  to  call  upon  other  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  The  Commission,  to 
such  extent  as  it  finds  to  be  necessary,  may 
procure  supplies,  services,  and  property  and 
make  contracts,  and  may  exercise  those  pow- 
ers that  are  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  efficiently  and  in  the  public  Interest  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records  of 
such  expenditures  and  who  shall  account 
for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commission.  A 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Conmilsslon, 
Including  an  accounting  of  funds  received 
and  expended,  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Its 
termination.  The  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate upon  completion  of  its  duties  but  In 
no  event  later  than  December  31,  1969. 

(c)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  termination  of  the 
celebration  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national 
park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property.  The  net  revenues,  after  payment 
of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from  Com- 
mission activities,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Mall  matter  sent  by  the  Commission 
as  penalty  mall  or  franked  mall  shall  be  ac- 
cepted for  mall  subject  to  section  4156  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee lor  reporting  favorably  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Oolden  Spike  Centennial  Com- 
mission. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  driving 
of  the  Golden  Spike  at  Promontory, 
Utah,  on  May  10, 1869,  is  now  only  2  short 
years  away.  The  enactment  of  the  joint 
resolution  will  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
mission to  cooperate  with  the  Utah 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commission  in 
planning  an  appropriate  observance  of 
this  historic  date. 

The  linking  of  the  continent  by  trans- 
continental railroad  was  not  only  an 
event  of  national  importance;  it  was  a 
turning  point  in  history.  It  marked  the 
end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  one.  It  signaled  the  opening  of  the 
West.  The  day  of  the  covered  wagon 
and  the  stagecoach  was  largely  over,  and 
America  began  to  emerge  as  a  unified  and 
cohesive  nation,  with  improved  com- 
munications and  with  access  from  one 
area  to  the  other. 

Utah  is  already  planning  to  make  the 
centennial  a  great  event.  The  colorful 
history  of  the  laying  of  the  rails  and  the 
driving  of  the  Golden  Spike  itself  offer 
an  opportunity  for  both  drama  and  pag- 
entry.  The  event  will  not  be  of  interest 
only  to  railroad  "buffs"  but  to  everyone 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  history  and 
development  of  our  country. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  occasion  used 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  and  vis- 


ion which  produced  the  transcontinental 
railroad  tmd  to  the  endurance  of  the 
men  who  laid  the  rails.  But  the  ob- 
servance should  also  give  us  a  time  smd 
place  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  rail- 
road industry  of  today  and  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  a  part  of  it.  I  trust 
that  railroad  management  and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  will  want  to  partici- 
pate in  the  plans  for  the  celebration 
and  In  large  numbers  In  the  celebration 
itself. 

In  anticipation  of  the  observance,  the 
89th  Congress  passed  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Golden  Spike  Historical  Site,  and 
the  Park  Service  has  already  embarked 
on  a  broad  program  of  development 
which  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
celebration. 

AH  we  need  now  is  the  cooperation  of  a 
Federal  Commission,  and  its  coordina- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  the  local  Utah 
groups  who  are  already  at  work,  to  make 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  the  rousing 
and  successful  event  it  should  be. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
Senate  passed  a  similar  Joint  resolution 
to  establish  a  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
Commission,  but  it  was  late  in  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  joint  resolution  died  in  the 
House.  I  hope  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
taking  action  here  today.  In  the  fourth 
month  of  the  90th  Congress,  will  pave 
the  way  for  the  early  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  its  passage  without  fur- 
ther delay.  We  must  move  if  we  are  to 
be  ready  for  the  centennial  in  just  2 
years  and  a  little  less  than  1  month 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  184) ,  explaining  the  punxises  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

F0KP08X 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended.  Is  to  establish  the  Ck>lden  Spike 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission. 

8TATXMBNT 

A  similar  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 124.  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 18.  1966.  and  paased  the  Senate  Octo- 
ber 22,  1966,  too  late  for  House  action. 

The  first  transcontinental  railroad  was 
completed  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  on 
May  10.  1869.  On  that  day  President  Leland 
Stanford,  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  Vice  President  Durant,  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  drove  a  golden  spike  to  cli- 
max the  completion  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

May  10,  1969,  will  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  driving  of  the  spike  linking  the 
two  railroad  lines.  In  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  this  event, 
this  resolution  would  establish  a  13-member 
centennial  commission  to  be  composed  of 
four  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate:  fovir  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Repreeentatlvee;  and  five  public  member*  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  function  of  tbe  CommlBslon  shall  be  to 
develop  and  execute  suitable  plans  for  the 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
completion  on  May  10,  1869,  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  across  the  United 
States. 

The  Conunlsslon  Is  authorized  to  accept 
donations  of  money,  property,  or  personal 
services,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Golden 
Spike  Centennial  Commission  established  by 
the  LeglslatTore  of  the  State  of  Utah.  The 
Utah  State  Legislature  has  appropriated  the 
sum  of  910,000  for  the  preliminary  expenses 
of  the  Centennial  Commission. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  that 
the  centennial  of  this  event  Uniting  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  In  the  United 
States  is  of  such  historical  significance  that 
It  is  appropriate  for  this  Commission  to  be 
established  to  participate  In  the  100th  anni- 
versary on  May  10,  1969.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  as 
amended. 


"RUSH-BAGOT  AGREEMENT  DAYS" 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  49)  to 
designate  April  28-29,  as  "Rush-Bagot 
Agreement  Days"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  28-29,  1967, 
as  "Rush-Bagot  Agreement  Days"  and  In- 
viting the  Oovemors  of  the  several  Statea 
and  the  chief  officials  of  local  governments 
and  the  people  of  the"  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  days  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  185) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  la  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating AprU  28-29,  1967,  as  Rush-Bagot 
Agreement  Days,  and  Inviting  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  and  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governments  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  observe  such  days  with  ap- 
propriate ceremomea. 

STATEMZNT 

Tbe  Rush-Bagot  Agreonent  was  signed  on 
April  28-29,  1817,  and  provided  for  naval 
disarmament  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  along  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Lake  Champlaln.  This  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments  was  reached  as  a  result 
of  exchange  of  notes  between  Richard  Rush, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United 
States,  and  Charles  Bagot,  British  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  then  handling  foreign 
affairs  for  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  agreement  each 
nation  was  limited  to  the  following  vessels 
on  each  side:  On  Lake  Ontario  to  one  vessel 
not  exceeding  100  tons  burden,  and  armed 
with  one  18-pound  cannon.  On  the  upper 
lakes  to  two  vessels  not  exceeding  the  like 
burden  each,  and  armed  with  like  force, 
and   on  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlaln  to 


one  vessel  not  exceeding  like  burden  and 
armed  with  like  force.  The  agreement  con- 
tained provision  for  its  abrogation  imder 
certain  circumstances.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed 
before  the  agreement  was  formally  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  AprU  16,  1818,  and  It  was 
proclaimed  by  President  Monroe  on  AprU  28. 
1818. 

The  resulting  demUitarization  of  the  bor- 
der between  Canada  and  the  Umted  States 
ended  a  point  of  friction  with  Great  Britain 
which  had  existed  since  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  War  of  1812.  The  naval  battles  on  the 
lakes  during  that  war  had  shown  the  danger 
of  malntaimng  large  fleets  on  the  border 
in  time  of  peace.  The  umted  States  and 
Canada  now  share  the  longest  unfortified 
boundary  in  the  world — 5,527  miles  long.  In- 
cluding Alaska. 

This  agreement  is  stUl  in  effect  and  Is  the 
oldest  arms  limitations  treaty  In  the  world 
today,  and  for  that  reason  deserves  national 
recognition.  It  is  worthy  of  menUon  that 
Canadian  Expo  '67  opens  on  the  very  day, 
April  28.  that  the  British  Ambassador, 
Charles  Bagot.  signed  the  agreement  in  1817. 

The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  steps  in  the  development  of 
peaceful  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  unfortified  boundary  be- 
tween our  two  countries  is  a  tribute  to  the 
honor  and  Integrity  of  both  nations  and 
should  serve  as  a  symbol  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  the  harmony  and  understanding 
which  can  be  achieved  by  two  sovereign  gov- 
ernments. The  committee  therefore  believes 
that  it  is  especially  fitting  that  we  give  the 
Rush-Bagot  Agreement  the  national  recog- 
nition and  admiration  it  deserves.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49, 
without  amendment. 


NATIONAL  UNICEF  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  56)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 31  of  each  year  as  National 
UNICEF  Day  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  October  31,  as  National  UNICEF 
Day,  Inviting  the  Governors  and  mayors  of 
State  and  local  govemmento  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  similar  proclamations,  and 
urging  aU  Americans,  both  adulto  and  chil- 
dren. In  their  traditional  spirit  of  good  will, 
to  continue  and  to  strengthen  their  support 
of  UNICEP,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  also 
through  their  schools,  their  churches,  and 
other  commtinlty  organizations. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  186) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

STATXMZNT 

A  slmUar  resolution  was  passed  by  tbe 
Senate  late  In  the  session  of  last  year,  which 
was  inspired  by  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  In  1966  to  the  United  Nations  ChU- 
dren's  Fund. 

According  to  tbe  Nobel  Committee  of  the 
Norwegian  Parliament,  the  purpose  of  this 
treasured  award  is  to  honor  the  Individual 
or  Institution  "who  has  worked  most  or  best 
for  brotherhood  amongst  the  nations,  to  the 


abolishment  or  reduction  of  standing  armlet 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  peace  congresses  " 
The  award  to  UNICEP  recognizes  the  vital 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  world 
peace  which  this  modest,  but  vital,  agenc; 
within  the  family  of  United  Nations  organi- 
zations has  made  during  its  then  19  yeara 
of  existence.  The  award  was  greeted  by 
worldwide  acclaim  at  the  time.  In  1966  no 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  awarded,  and  UNlCEp 
thus  continues  to  be  the  most  recent  re- 
cipient. 

It  remains  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
Congress  Join  in  demonstrating  approval  of 
this  recognition  by  the  Nobel  Committee  for 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  as  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  leading 
role  which  the  United  States  has  been  privi- 
leged to  play  in  furthering  UNICEP's  work 
In  providing  aid  for  mUlions  of  children  and 
mothers  in  the  developing  countries.  Tbe 
United  States  can  be  proud  of  its  share  in 
the  success  of  UNICEF.  not  only  through  our 
financial  contributions  to  its  programs  and 
our  continuing  membership  in  the  30-naaon 
executive  board  which  establishes  and  guldet 
Its  policies,  but  also  because  Its  chief  execu- 
tive officer  la  an  American,  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Laboulsse,  who  left  a  distinguished  career  In 
our  own  Goverimient  service  to  become  Iti 
executive  director. 

UNICEF  promotes  the  cause  of  world  peace 
by  serving  as  a  catalyst  in  teaching  countrtei 
who  request  Its  assistance  how  they  can  beet 
aid  their  own  children.  It  focuses  their  at- 
tention on  the  fact  that  children  are  a  coun- 
try's most  precious  resource  on  whom  the 
future  so  surely  depends.  It  Is  estimated 
that  well  over  1  billion  children  are  growing 
up  In  the  world  today  and  fully  three-quar- 
ters of  them  have  been  bom  Into  an  environ- 
ment where  they  face  constant  threats  to  life 
caused  by  the  dangers  of  starvation,  crippling 
Illness,  and  ignorance.  UNICEF  aid  is  now 
reaching  millions  of  these  children  and  their 
mothers  In  over  100  countries  and  territories. 
It  has  helped  to  cure  over  43  milUon  cases  of 
yaws.  It  has  treated  over  22  mllUon  cases  of 
trachoma  and  2  million  cases  of  leprosy. 
Even  more  important,  it  Is  teaching  mothers 
how  to  prevent  infection  of  their  children 
from  these  ancient  scourges  of  mankind  by 
supplying  equipment  and  funds  to  train  local 
child  health  and  welfare  workers,  nutrition 
experts,  and  teachers.  It  has  also  assisted  In 
establishing  and  equipping  over  33,000  health 
centers,  cUnlcs,  and  maternity  hospitals. 

The  vital  work  of  UNICEF  Is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  governments, 
private  organizations,  and  individuals.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  governments  con- 
tributed voluntarily  to  the  children's  fund 
in  1965.  The  largest  single  private  campaign 
for  UNICEF  in  the  world  is  that  of  our  own 
boys  and  girls  who  collect  coins  for  UNICEP 
at  Halloween  Instead  of  asking  for  treats  for 
themselves.  This  project  is  truly  a  "grass- 
roots" campaign.  It  started  spontaneously  in 
1950  when  a  small  Sunday  school  class  raised 
•17  for  UNICEP.  The  idea  since  then  has 
spread  to  all  50  States  and  Is  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  parents,  religious  leaders,  and 
educators.  In  1965  about  92.5  million  was 
raised  by  American  boys  and  girls.  Tbe  final 
figures  for  the  1966  campaign  are  expected  to 
show  an  even  larger  total.  It  is  reported  that 
children  in  Michigan  collected,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1967,  $124,745  In  1966  and  further  con- 
tributions are  still  being  received.  This 
amount  represents  a  10.29-percent  increase 
over  the  1965  Michigan  total. 

When  one  remembers  the  results  that  can 
be  accomplished  with  each  coin,  the  promise 
that  they  bring  to  sick  and  starving  children 
la  truly  remarkable.  One  nickel  wlU  provide 
30  glasses  of  milk  or  30  vitamin  tablets;  It 
can  purchase  the  penicillin  to  cure  a  case  of 
yaws.  A  dime  will  buy  the  antibiotics  to  cure 
a  child  of  trachoma.  A  UNICEF  HaUoween 
"treat"  of  76  cents  will  cure  a  young  victim 
of  leprosy.    In  short,  these  coins  give  children 
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around  the  world  the  opportunity  to  grow  up 
Into  useful  and  contributing  members  of 
society,  with  dignity  and  hope. 

Since  UNICEF  was  established  every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  given  strong 
endorsement  to  its  work.  On  receiving  word 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  award,  President 
Johnson  said: 

"UNICEF  is  giving  new  hope  for  a  better 
life  to  the  generations  in  whose  hands  the 
security  of  the  world  will  soon  rest.  There 
l8  no  nobler  work  for  peace.  Tour  UNICEF 
Trick  or  Treat  Day  has  helped  turn  a  holiday 
too  often  marred  by  youth  vandalism  into  a 
program  of  basic  training  in  world  citizen- 
ship." 

Thus,  the  President  has,  in  effect,  already 
recognized  a  trick  or  treat  for  UNICEF  Day. 
"Trick  or  treat"  for  UNICEF  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  tradition  on  Halloween.  It  has  sulded 
a  new  dimension  of  good  cltizenBhip  to  Hal- 
loween celebrations  without  subtracting  any 
of  the  fun  because  the  adults  who  supervise 
the  chUdren  usually  see  to  it  that  there  Is  a 
gala  party  when  the  children  are  turning  In 
their  coins  for  counting  after  the  drive  la 
over.  The  children  have  the  satisfaction  of 
sharing  their  treats  with  less  fortunate  chil- 
dren around  the  world  and  thejr  have  their 
party  as  well. 

Favorable  consideration  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution is  recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the 
magnificent  contribution  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  Nation  are  making  to  the  cause  of 
International  understanding  and  world 
peace.  They  have,  through  their  efforts,  had 
a  very  real  share  in  earning  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  For  these  reasons,  the  committee 
therefore  recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  without 
amendment. 


"SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES" 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  57)  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to 
extend  through  1967  his  proclamation  of 
a  period  to  "See  the  United  States,"  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  57 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  ( 1 )  to 
extend  through  1967  the  period  designated 
pursuant  to  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
October  2,  1965  (Public  Law  89-235)  as  a 
period  to  see  the  United  States  and  Its  terri- 
tories and  "Discover  America";  (3)  to  encour- 
age private  industry  and  interested  private 
organizations  to  continue  their  efforts  to  at- 
tract greater  numbers  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  scenic,  historical,  educational,  cul- 
tural, industrial,  and  recreational  areas  and 
tacilities  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  (3)  to  issue  a 
proclamation  specially  Inviting  citizens  of 
other  countries  to  visit  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rleo,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  designation  of  1967  as  "Inter- 
national Tourism  Year"  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations:  and  (4)  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  deeig;natlng  an  appro- 
priate period  as  "Discover  America  Planning 
Week." 

Sec  2.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pub- 
licize any  proclamations  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  and  otherwise  to  encourage 
and  promote  vacation  travel  to  and  within 
the  umted  States  of  America,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  both  by  American  citizens  and 
by  citizens  of  other  countries,  through  such 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment as  he  deems  appropriate,  in  cooper- 
ation with  State  and  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  the  extension 
provided  for  by  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
President  Is  authorized  during  the  period  of 
such  extension  to  exercise  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proved October  2,  1965  (Public  Law  89-235), 
and  for  such  purpose  may  extend  for  such 
period  the  appointment  of  any  person  serv- 
ing as  National  Chairman  pursuant  to  such 
section. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  187) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  through  1967  bis 
proclamation  of  a  period  to  see  the  UzUted 
States  and  its  territories  and  "Discover 
America". 

STATEMENT 

The  act  of  October  7,  1965  (Public  Law 
89-235)  authorized  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  through  1966  the 
period  designated  pursuant  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution approved  August  11,  1964  (Public  Law 
88-416) ,  as  a  period  to  see  the  United  States 
and  its  territories,  and  to  encourage  citizens 
to  visit  the  United  States  and  travel,  and 
Inviting  peoples  of  other  countries  to  visit 
the  United  States. 

The  Joint  resolution  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  through  the  current  calendar 
year  the  period  designated  by  Public  Law  89- 
235  as  a  period  to  see  the  United  States  and 
"discover  America."  It  wUl  authorize  the 
President  to  encourage  private  Industry  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  attract  greater  num- 
bers of  American  pveople  to  the  scenic,  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  recreational  faculties 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition.  It  woiUd 
authorize  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion Inviting  citizens  of  other  countries  to 
visit  the  umted  States  In  recognition  of  the 
designation  of  1967  as  "International  Tour- 
ism Year"  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  April  16-22,  1967,  as  "Discover 
America  Planmng  Week".  It  Is  necessary  to 
extend  the  proclamation  to  "See  the  Umted 
States"  in  order  to  keep  thia  concept  officlaUy 
alive  during  1967.  The  previous  proclama- 
tion covers  only  the  calendar  year  1966  and, 
unless  extended,  its  vitality  as  an  instrument 
to  encourage  travel  within  the  United  States 
wUl  cease  to  exist. 

The  proclamation  contaimng  the  "See  the 
United  States"  philosophy  must  be  given 
credit  for  at  least  part  of  the  Increase  In 
both  domestic  travel  and  visits  to  the  United 
States  from  peoples  of  other  lands.  For  in- 
stance, for  domestic  travel,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Travel  Organizations  reported 
that  the  1966  volume  rose  10.92  percent  over 
1965.  The  1,163,000  pleasure  and  business 
visitors  from  overseas  countries  reflected  an 
Increase  of  11.8  percent  over  1965.  Moreover, 
these  increases  in  foreign  visitors  and  domes- 
tic travel  made  important  contributions  to- 
ward holding  the  Une  in  the  travel  balance 
of  payments  during  1966. 

The  Joint  resolution  recognizes  and  gives 
currency  to  two  Important  Innovations  di- 
rectly related  to  travel:  The  designation  of 
1967  as  "International  Tourism  Year"  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  the  setting  aside  of  a  period  of  time  to 
be  called  Discover  America  Plaimlng  Week. 
In  connection  with  International  Tourism 
Year,  the  Joint  resolution  wUl  further  the 
Visit  U.S.A.  program  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 


ice abroad  by  speciaUy  inviting  citizena  of 
other  countries  to  visit  the  United  States. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and 
accordingly  recommends  favorable  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  without 
amendment. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  60,  TO 
WELCOME  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN 
SUMMIT     CONFERENCE,     PLACED 

ON  suBjEcrrs  on  the  table 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  84,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60,  to 
welcome  the  Latin  American  Summit 
Conference,  be  taken  from  general  or- 
ders, and  placed  on  page  13  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar,  subjects  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


executive  session 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session,  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations : 

Rutherford  M.  Poats,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development: 

John  C.  Bullitt,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  the  Far  East,  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development;   and 

Claude  G.  Ross,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Haiti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jack  B.  Weinstein,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
finned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  F»resi- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKDEE  FOR  YEA-AND-NAT  VOTE  ON  CONVEimON, 
EXECUTIVE   C,    90TH   CONGRESS,    rlRST   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
vention, which  will  be  voted  on  after  the 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  further  Impose  on  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YotJNo], 
may  I  be  recognized  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  DECLARES  A 
DECADE  OP  URGENCY  FOR  THE 
THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  BkLANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
his  speech  to  the  Latin  American  heads 
of  state  at  Punta  del  Este,  President 
Johnson  reafllrmed  our  commitment  to 
be  creative  partners  In  hemispheric 
development. 

I  warmly  commend  the  President. 
For.  in  his  words: 

In  unity — and  only  In  unity — \b  out 
strength. 

And  hemispheric  unity  is  closer  to  real- 
ization today  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
history. 

The  President  outlined  the  work 
ahead:  The  creation  of  "a  great  new 
common  market;"  the  expansion  in 
volume  and  value  of  Latin  American  ex- 
ports; the  initiation  of  "great  multina- 
tional projects  that  will  open  up  the 
inner  frontiers  of  Latin  America;"  and 
modernizing  agriculture  and  sharing  the 
blessings  of  science  and  technology. 

The  President  pledged  his  leadership 
to  help  the  hemisphere  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Let  us  now  declare — 

He  said— 

the  next  ten  years  the  Decade  of  Urgency. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  Americas 
will  join  with  President  Johnson  to  matcii 
our  resources  with  our  resolve  to  bring 
a  new  era  of  growth  and  opportunity 
to  the  promising  lands  of  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  the  President's  memorable 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  14.  1967) 
Tkt    or    Johnson's    Si'eech    at    Ubuouay 

CONrSRENCX 

First.  President  Gestldo,  may  I  express,  on 
behalf  of  my  entire  delegation,  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  courtesy  and  generosity  that 
Uruguay  has  offered  her  sister  nations  at  this 
conference.  We  have  come  to  Punta  del  Este 
as  the  leaders  of  20  governments — and  as  the 
tnistees  for  more  than  400  million  human 
beings. 

We  meet  In  a  city  where,  five  and  a  half 
years  ago,  an  alliance  was  formed,  a  pledge 
made  and  a  dream  begun.  Now  we  must 
measure  the  progress  we  have  made.  We 
must  name  the  barriers  that  will  stand  be- 
tween us  and  the  fulfillment  of  our  dream. 
Then  we  must  put  In  motion  plans  that  will 
set  us  firmly  on  the  way  toward  the  proud 
destiny  that  Is  our  peoples'  right. 

We  meet  as  friends,  as  neighbors,  as  allies. 
Himdreds  of  years  ago  we  were  the  New 
World.  Now  each  of  ua  faces  the  problems 
of  growing  maturity,  of  IndustrlallzaUon.  of 
rapid  urban  growth,  of  sharing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  life  among  all  our  people. 


A   OONTSACTINC    HKkOSPHERK 

We  no  longer  inhabit  a  new  world.  We 
cannot  escape  from  our  problems,  as  the  first 
Americans  could.  In  the  vastness  of  an  un- 
charted hemisphere.  If  we  are  to  grow  and 
prosper,  we  must  face  the  problems  of  our 
matiulty.  And  we  must  do  It  boldly, 
wisely — and  now. 

If  we  do,  we  can  create  a  new  America 
where  the  best  In  man  may  flourish  In  free- 
dom and  dignity.  If  we  neglect  the  plan- 
ning. If  we  Ignore  the  commitments  that  It 
requires,  if  our  rhetoric  Is  not  followed  by 
action,  we  shall  fall  not  only  the  Americana 
of  this  generation  but  hundreds  of  millions 
to  come. 

In  unity — and  only  in  unity — is  our 
strength.  The  barriers  that  deny  the  dream 
of  a  new  America  are  stronger  than  the 
strongest  among  us — acting  alone.  But  they 
cannot  stand  against  our  combined  will  and 
common  effort. 

"A    NATION    COMMTTTZD" 

I  apeak  to  you  as  a  ready  partner  In  that 
effort.  I  represent  a  nation  committed  by 
history,  by  national  Interest  and  by  simple 
friendship  to  the  cause  of  progress  in  Latin 
America.  But  the  assistance  of  my  nation 
will  be  useful  only  as  It  reinforces  your  de- 
termination and  builds  on  your  achieve- 
ments, and  only  as  it  Is  bound  to  the  grow- 
ing unity  of  our  hemisphere. 

Here,  as  I  see  It.  are  the  tasks  before  us: 

Pirrt.  you  will  be  forging  a  great  new 
common  market — expanding  your  Industrial 
base,  increasing  your  parUclpatlon  In  world 
trade  and  broadening  economic  opportunities 
for  your  people. 

1  have  already  made  my  position  clear  to 
our  Congress:  If  Latin  America  decides  to 
create  a  common  market.  I  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  substantial  contribution  to 
a  fund  that  will  help  ease  the  transition  into 
an  Integrated  regional  economy. 

TO     OPEN     INNER    FRONTICKS 

Second,  you  wlU  design,  and  Join  together 
to  build,  great  multinational  projects  that 
will  open  up  the  Inner  frontiers  of  Latin 
America.  These  wlU  provide,  at  last,  the 
physical  basis  for  Slm6n  Bolivar's  vision  of 
continental  unity. 

I  shall  ask  my  country'^  provide,  over  a 
three-year  period,  substantial  additional 
funds  for  the  Inter-American  Bank's  funds 
for  special  operations,  as  our  part  of  this 
special  effort.  I  have  also  asked  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  give  urgent  and  sympathetic 
attention,  wherever  It  Is  economically  feas- 
ible, to  loans  for  earth  stations  that  will 
bring  satellite  communications  to  Latin 
America. 

Third,  I  know  how  hard  you  are  striving 
to  expand  the  volume  and  value  of  Latin 
American  export.  Bilateral  and  multilateral 
efforts  to  achieve  this  are  already  under 
way.  But  I  made  clear  yesterday  afternoon 
In  our  private  session  that  we  are  prepared 
to  consider  a  further  step  in  International 
trade  policy. 

We  are  ready  to  explore  with  other  indus- 
trialized countries,  and  with  our  people,  the 
possibilities  of  temporary  preferential  tariff 
advantages  for  all  developing  countries  In 
the  markets  of  all  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. We  are  also  prepared  to  make  our 
contribution  to  additional  shared  efforts  In 
connection  with  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

Fourth,  all  of  us  know  that  modernizing 
agriculture  and  increasing  Its  productivity  la 
an  urgent  task  for  Latin  America,  as  It  is  for 
the  whole  world.  Modernizing  education  la 
equally  Important.  I  have  already  urged 
our  Government  to  expand  our  bilateral  as- 
sistance in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  edu- 
cation. 

NXW    EOLZ   rOB   TSCHNOLOOT 

Plfth.  you  are  engaged  In  bringing  to 
Latin  American  life  all  that  can  be  used 
from  the  common  fund  of  modern  science 
and  technology.     In  addition  to  the  addi- 


tional resources  we  shall  seek  In  the  fleU 
of  education,  we  arc  prepared  to  Join  with 
Latin-American  nations  in: 

Creating  an  inter-American  training  center 
for  educational  broadcasting,  and  supportln* 
a  pilot  educational- television  demonstratlro 
project  In  a  Central  American  country 

Establishing  a  new  inter-American  iroun. 
datlon  for  science  and  technology. 

Developing  a  regional  program  of  marine 
science  and  technology. 

Explo-lng  a  Latin  American  regional  pro- 
gram for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. 

MUCH  DKPCNOS  ON  RKALTR 

Sixth,  the  health  of  the  people  of  Utln 
America  ultimately  depends  on  everything 
we  do  to  modernize  the  life  of  the  region 
But  we  must  never  forget  that  when  chU- 
dren  are  not  provided  with  adequate  and 
balanced  diets,  they  are  permanently  affected 
as  human  beings  and  as  citizens. 

Therefore,  we  propose  to  Increase  our  food 
program  for  preschool  children  in  Latin 
America,  and  substantially  improve  our 
school-lunch  programs.  We  are  also  pre- 
pared  to  set  up  In  Latin  America  a  demon- 
stratlon  center  in  the  field  of  fish  protein 
concentrates.  We  believe  that  this  essenUAl 
ingredient  of  a  balanced  diet  can  be  provided 
at  much  lower  cost  than  in  the  past. 

VM.  COLLKOXS  TO   BXLP 

Finally,  I  shall  urge  that  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  help  esubllsh  Alliance  for  Progrew 
centers  at  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
United  States. 

Our  partnership  must  be  based  on  respect 
for  our  various  cultures  and  civilization*. 
And  respect  Is  built  on  knowledge.  This  new 
education  program  will  offer  new  opportu- 
nities for  students  and  educators  of  your 
countries  and  mine  to  work  together. 

Our  discussions  here  are  couched  In  the 
technical  terms  of  trade  and  development 
policies.  But  beyond  these  Impersonal  terms 
stands  the  reality  of  Individual  men.  women 
and  children.  It  Is  for  them,  not  for  the 
statisticians  and  economists,  that  we  work. 
It  la  for  them,  and  especially  for  the  young, 
that  the  hope  and  the  challenge  of  the  alli- 
ance exists. 

"CLEANING   OtJT  KKirrAPS" 

For  them,  we  must  move  forward  from  this 
hour,  producing  more  food,  developing  more 
trade,  taking  on  the  hard  problems  of  tax 
reform  and  land  reform,  creating  new  Jobs 
and  economic  opportunities,  cleaning  out  the 
red  tape  and  acting  with  the  sense  of  urgency 
o\ir  times  require — and  above  all,  following 
through  on  the  plans  we  make. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  I  will  do  all  I 
can,  in  my  time  of  leadership,  to  help  you 
meet  these  challenges. 

One  of  the  first  groups  I  met  with  after 
I  became  President  was  composed  of  your 
ambassadors  to  Washington.  From  that 
time  to  this,  I  have  accelerated  America'! 
commitment  to  the  AlUance,  by  increasing 
subetantially  the  contribution  of  my  coun- 
try by  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  previous 
three  years. 

I  know  what  Is  at  stake  for  you  and  my 
country  In  Latin  America.  And  I  know  that 
the  clock  is  ticking.  I  know  that  the  dream 
of  the  new  America  will  not  wait.  I  know 
that  you  sense  the  same  urgency,  the  same 
need  for  speedy  decision  and  effective  action 
in  yoiu'  country  as  in  mine. 

A  WOBD  TO  THB  TOTTNO 

My  fellow  Presidents,  I  shoiUd  like  to  con- 
clude by  speaking  not  only  to  you  but  to  the 
youth  of  our  nations,  to  the  students  In  the 
schools  and  universities,  to  the  young  people 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  new  factories  and 
labor  unions  and  In  the  civil  service  of  our 
Governments,  to  all  those  who  are  moving 
into  their  time  of  responsibility. 

This  is  the  message  I  bring  to  them:  All 
that  has  been  dreamed,  in  the  years  since 
this  alliance  started,  can  only  come  to  pass 
If  your  hearts  and  minds  become  committed 
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to  It.  It  is  our  duty,  we  who  nold  public 
office  and  bear  great  private  responsibilities 
today,  to  create  an  environment  in  which  you 
can  build  your  part  of  the  new  America. 

It  Is  your  duty  to  prepare  yourselves  now, 
to  use  the  tools  of  leariUng,  conunand  the 
Idealism  that  is  your  national  heritage,  for 
the  human  purposes  that  lie  deep  in  our 
common  civilization. 

Tou  cry  out  for  change  for  what  Franklin 
Roosevelt  called  a  New  Deal.  And  you  do 
not  want  it  imposed  from  alxive.  Tou  want  a 
chance  to  help  share  the  conditions  of  yoiu 
lives.  You,  the  youth  of  the  Americas, 
should  know  that  revolutions  of  fire  have 
brought  men  in  this  hemisphere,  and  In 
Jungles  half  the  world  away,  still  greater 
tyrannies  than  those  they  fought  to  cast  off. 

PACK  or  CHANGE  TOO  SLOW 

Here  In  the  countries  of  the  Alliance,  a 
peaceful  revolution  has  affirmed  man's  ability 
to  change  the  conditions  of  his  life  through 
the  Institution  of  democracy.  In  youx  hands 
is  the  task  of  carrying  It  forward. 

The  pace  of  change  is  not  fast  enough.  It 
will  remain  too  slow  unless  you  Join  yotir 
energies  and  skills  and  commitments  in  a 
mighty  effort  that  extends  Into  the  farthest 
reaches  of  your  hemisphere. 

The  time  is  now.  The  responsibility  is 
ours  Let  us  declare  the  next  10  years  the 
Decade  of  Urgency.  Let  us  match  our  resolve 
and  our  resources  to  the  conunon  tasks  until 
the  dream  of  a  new  America  is  accomplished 
In  the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  ma^  proceed 
for  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT    TAX    CREDIT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield  to  lilm? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  finished. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  15  minutes 
by  unanimous  consent  but  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday,  I  said  that 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  vote  on 
the  problem  that  the  average  citizen 
should  be  permitted  to  vote  one  dollar 
to  finance  a  presidential  campaign  was 
Just  one  skirmish  in  a  big  battle  and  that 
the  struggle  is  not  over  at  all.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  those  who  were  opposing  my 
position  yesterday  arranged  to  express 
their  situation  in  a  rush  to  get  to  a  vote, 
since  they  had  all  their  people  here  at 
a  time  when  some  of  my  supporters  were 
not  here. 

I  have  anal3rzed  the  vote.  Had  every 
Senator  been  in  liis  seat,  knowing  what 
I  know  about  their  votes  on  this  subject, 
I  believe  I  would  have  won  yesterday  on 
a  vote  of  60  to  50  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent presiding  prepared  to  vote  with  me. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  one 
or  two  Senators  who  would  have  voted 
with  me  merely  to  give  the  committee 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  matter  and 
report  its  recommendations,  not  agree- 
^  necessarily  on  the  general  issue  Itself. 
But.  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  that  their 
»ote  would  not  have  done  any  good,  any- 
way, they  did  not  vote  with  me. 

This  is  a  big  issue.  It  needs  study.  It 
needs  consideration.    I  am  still  firmly 


of  the  view  that  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  to  move  ahead  toward  good  gov- 
ernment and  not  move  backward. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania very  much  for  yielding  to  me  at 
tills  time. 


THIRTY     BILLION     DOLLARS     FOR 
WHOM? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  most  interesting  article 
published  in  the  New  Republic  magazine 
for  March  1967,  and  written  by  Frederic 
W.  Collins,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
'•$30  Billion  for  Whom?— Politics,  Profits 
and  the  Antimissile  Missile." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thiktt  BnxiON  DoiXABs  rem  Whoic? — Poli- 
tics, Paonrs  and  the  AntimissilZ  Mrggn.g 

(By  Frederic  W.  Collins) 
(Note. — Frederic  W.   Collins,   Washington 
correepondent  for  26  years,  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Rldder  newspapers.) 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  thinks  it  would 
be  foolish  to  spend  billions  on  an  &ntl- 
balUstlc  mlssUe  defense  (ABM) ,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  on  February  17  that  It 
would  be  "another  costly  and  futile  escala- 
tion of  t.'ie  arms  race."  But  pressures  for 
the  contrary  view  are  strong  and  getting 
stronger,  and  their  source  is  not  J\ist  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  We  should  aH  be  grateful  to 
Arthur  Wlesenberger  and  Co.,  which  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1967,  published  in  the  financial  sec- 
tion of  The  New  York  Times  this  revealing 
advertisement: 

"NiKE-X:  $30  Billion  roa  Whom? 

"If  the  US  deploys  Its  Nlke-X  defense,  »30 
billion  could  fiow  into  certain  electronics, 
missile  and  computer  companies.  The  im- 
pact would  be  enormous. 

"About  $2.4  billion  has  already  been  spent 
on  Nlke-X  development.  Some  companies 
are  benefiting  from  this  si>ending  now,  are 
likely  to  continue  benefiting  even  if  the  pro- 
gram remains  in  the  R&D  stage,  and  could 
profit  handsomely  if  a  full-scale  program  is 
approved.     Among  the  companies  involved: 

"Aerojet,  AT&T,  Ampex,  Avco,  Brown,  Bur- 
roughs, Control  Data,  Douglas,  Ford,  OCA, 
General  Dynamics.  General  Electric,  General 
Telephone,  Hercules,  IT&T,  Kaman  Aircraft, 
LTV,  Lockheed,  Martin  Marietta,  Melpar, 
Microwave  Associates,  Northrop,  Radiation 
Inc.,  Raytheon,  Sperry  Rand,  Thlokol,  Varlan, 
Westlnghouse. 

"Nine  of  these  stocks  have  been  selected 
for  analysis  in  a  24-page  special  Issue  of  the 
Wlesenberger  Investment  Report  (WIR) . 
The  issue  assesses  each  of  the  nine  companies 
for  Its  Investment  value  apart  from  Nlke-X, 
for  Its  prospects  as  a  Nlke-X  beneficiary,  and 
for  the  relative  leverage  Nlke-X  might  pro- 
vide. 

"This  special  issue  is  yours  for  Just  $5 — or 
OS  a  bonus  with  a  low-cost  trial  subscription 
to  WIR.  We  offer  It  as  evidence  that  WIR  is 
a  service  you  should  be  reading  regularly — 
as  do  many  bankers,  brokers  and  fund  man- 
agers who  Invest  billions  of  dollars  of  other 
people's  money.  You  need  only  mall  the 
coupon." 

There  is  an  Interesting  and  deeply  educa- 
tional exercise  which  can  be  carried  out  with 
that  list  as  a  basis.  The  first  step  Is  to  check 
out  the  plant  locations  of  the  companies. 
The  resulting  sketch  map  of  their  production 
geography  can  then  be  developed  Into  a  map 
of  their  political  potential  In  specific  detail. 

License  was  taken  to  permit  two  amend- 
ments of  the  published  list.  I  consider  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  to  be  implicit  in  the  list 
because  of  Its  kinship  of  interest  with  Doug- 


las. AT&T  was  put  aside  because  to  have 
included  it  would  have  smothered  all  the 
other  details.  Through  its  connection  with 
Western  Electric,  prime  contractor,  it  ties 
into  what  the  Pentagon  says  are  "several 
thousand  firms  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union"  sharing  contract  awards  as  subcon- 
tractors and  vendors. 

Those  amendments  noted,  the  companies 
on  the  list  have,  among  them,  more  than 
300  plants,  and  at  a  conservative  estimate,  at 
least  one  million  employees.  These  plants 
are  spread  through  42  states,  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  only 
states  not  Included  are  Alaska,  Maine,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Vermont.  Plant  locations 
can  be  correlated  wrltb  Individual  congres- 
sional districts.  The  districts  count  up  to 
172. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  fair  to  derive  the 
statement  that  these  companies  might  feel 
Justified  in  asking  the  sympathetic  attention 
of  84  out  of  100  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  172  out  of  435  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  Is  necessarily  a  certain  amount  of 
impressionism  In  this  political  map-making. 
In  large  cities  like  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago, 
or  New  York,  congressional  district  lines 
wriggle  around  telephone  poles  and  manhole 
covers  in  such  a  way  that  precise  correlation 
with  plant  locations  is  more  trouble  than 
that  particular  part  of  the  task  is  worth. 
In  such  cases,  doubt  has  been  resolved  by 
tagging  fewer  rather  than  additional  dis- 
tricts; the  total  U  thus  on  the  low  rather 
than  the  high  side. 

Too,  not  every  plant  of  every  company  can 
be  supfmsed  to  be  engaged  in  work  connected 
with  ABM.  A  Hercules  plant  making  chem- 
icals for  sewage  treatment  has  less  direct 
Interest  In  intercepting  missiles  than  a  Her- 
CTilee  plant  making  rocket  propellent,  and  so 
on  with  Thlokol,  Raytheon  and  the  rest. 
However,  the  principle  is  Invoked  that  what's 
good  for  General  Motors  Is  good  for  General 
Motors  m  each  and  all  of  Its  many  mansions, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  advertised  list  Is  beyond  question  a 
description  of  a  concentration  of  political 
power  on  a  scale  difficult  to  grasp,  and  despite 
Its  magnitude,  normally  unobserved  because 
it  so  rarely  resolves  Itself  Into  a  single,  uni- 
fied, coherent  entity  easily  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  of  the  general  public. 

A  VAaiETY  OF  POLITICAL  PATTERNS 

Once  extracted,  the  basic  elements  can  be 
arranged  and  rearranged  in  a  fascinating  va- 
riety of  political  patterns.  Sperry  Rand,  for 
example,  can  say  with  Justifiable  pride  that  It 
occupies  90  plants  in  22  states.  Even  leaving 
out  the  electric  shaver  and  farm  equipment 
divisions,  Sperry  Rand  counts  plants  In  19 
states  (38  senators)  and  32  congressional  dis- 
tricts (32  representatives).  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  claims  45  manufacturing 
plants  In  13  states  in  a  1965  report. 

California  has  the  greatest  number  of 
plants  derivable  from  the  advertised  list,  at 
least  65,  in  at  least  25  congressional  districts. 
The  heroic  figure  there  seems  to  be  Repre- 
sentative Olenard  P.  Lipscomb  of  the  a4th 
district,  with  six  plants  of  five  companies: 
Two  Aerojet  Generals,  Burroughs,  McDonnell, 
McDonnell-Hycon,  General  Dynamics.  Per- 
haps this  high  concentration  of  interested 
parties  has  no  Infiuence  on  Mr.  Lipscomb's 
Judgment.  At  any  rate,  he  told  his  constitu- 
ents in  his  January  30  newsletter  that,  "The 
Soviets  have  continued  their  development  of 
long-range  missile  capabilities  and  missile 
defenses.  They  have  In  fact  begun  to  deploy 
certain  antl-mlssile  defenses.  In  my  opinion, 
the  threat  from  world  communism  is  not 
eased  and  it  is  of  utmost  Importance  that  we 
mtUntain  a  decisive  superiority  In  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons."  Right  be- 
hind Mr.  Lipscomb  are  three  men  with  five 
plants:  Charles  E.  Wiggins  in  the  26th  (three 
Aerojet    Generals.    McDonnell-Hycon,    Her- 
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cules) :  AlphoDzo  BeU  in  the  28th  (Douglas, 
Lockheed,  two  Northropa  and  a  Sperry  Rand; 
Mr.  Bell  Is  soliciting  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents m  the  matter);  and  Charles  S. 
Oubser  In  the  10th,  with  two  Lockheeds,  a 
Westlnghouse,  a  Varlan,  and  a  Raytheon. 

The  king  of  them  all  seems  to  be  Represent- 
ative P.  Bradford  Morse  of  the  Massachusetts 
fifth  district,  with  nine  plants  (although  only 
four  companies)  from  the  advertised  list: 
three  Avcoe,  two  OCAs,  three  Raytheons  and 
an  LTV- Ung- Altec  Inc.  This  Is  In  some  ways 
encouraging.  Morse,  who  has  been  silent  so 
far  on  the  ABM  controversy.  Is  counted 
among  the  really  good  men  in  the  House;  his 
qualities  provide  some  evidence  that  the 
political  system  may  have  a  tensile  strength 
not  hopelessly  Inadequate  to  the  stresses  gen- 
erated by  the  rise  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex. 

It  Is  slgnlflcant  that  among  the  companies 
listed,  a  great  many  are  quite  new.  Some  are 
coeval  with  the  space  age;  others  were  little 
more  than  corporate  hvisks  until  they  gained 
weight  from  the  nourishments  of  aerospace 
spending.  This  Jack-and-the-Beanstalk  at- 
tribute of  sudden  growth  prompts  reminder 
that  until  Dwlght  Eisenhower's  Presidency 
there  did  not  exist  (a  point  he  himself  made) 
"this  conjunction  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry" 
against  which  he  warned  In  his  valedictory 
of  January  17,  1961 .  Rereading  that  passage 
gives  further  reminder  that  to  relate  the 
political  power  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex  only  to  Congress  Is  to  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  "The  total  Influence,"  he 
said,  "...  economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual ...  Is  felt  In  every  city,  every  state 
house,  every  office  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

So,  on  a  President's  say-so,  and  with  our 
list,  we  can  conceive  of  some  community  of 
Interest  between  those  companies  and  42 
governors,  and  the  officials  of  257  towns  and 
cities — mayors,  city  and  town  managers,  city 
and  town  councils — and  heaven  knows  how 
many  members  of  state  legislatures.  In  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  46  cities  and  towns  whose 
local  Interests  are  intertwined  with  the  In- 
terests of  firms  on  the  list;  In  Massachusetts, 
22;  in  New  York,  20;  In  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  16;  In  Connecticut,  13;  In 
Michigan  and  Virginia,  12. 

The  political  relationship  is  not,  of  course, 
one  with  the  officeholders  on  one  side  and 
lonely,  friendless  companies  on  the  other. 
This  is  a  situation,  for  instance,  in 
which  labor  unions  find  alliance  with 
management  natural.  Pounding  on  po- 
litical doors  to  keep  the  government  busi- 
ness coming  is  a  skill  the  luilons  mastered 
in  the  ancient  days  when  government  ar- 
senals turned  out  the  weaponry  and  there 
was  no  third  party,  private  Industry,  in- 
volved. For  the  sake  of  the  cause,  also,  the 
support  of  citizens  who  pay  the  bills  Is 
sought — if  conscripted  Is  not  the  word — by 
all  the  arts  of  public  relations.  (It  may  be 
noted  that  at  least  two  of  the  companies  on 
the  list,  Avco  and  Westlnghouse,  Include 
broadcasting  among  their  connections,  and 
ITT's  passionate  yearning  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  Is  front-page  news.)  Not 
to  be  forgotten  are  the  advertising  battles 
in  which  contractors  seek  to  prove  that  their 
particular  line  of  miracles  surpasses  all 
others.  This  activity  Is  always  on  the  thresh- 
old of  scandalizing  the  public,  and  our 
friends  in  the  Nlke-X  community  have  Just 
been  told  by  the  Pentagon  to  knock  It  off 
until  policies  and  appropriations  have  been 
thrashed  out. 

And  to  the  roster  of  friends  of  an  antl- 
baUistlc  missile  defense  there  can  also  be 
added  the  shareholders — investors  and  specu- 
lators— in  numbers  untold. 

Finally,  in  a  game  this  big,  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous ploy  available  to  Industry,  thanks 
to  the  Pentagon.  In  this  case  It  occurs  as 
a  list  of  the  cities  to  be  protected.  There  are 
two  lists:  one  of  25  cities  to  be  favored  If  a 


"thin"  defense  Is  decided  upon,  another  of 
25  more  cities  to  be  Included  if  a  "thick" 
defense  Is  undertaken.  This  kind  of  name- 
dropping  by  the  Pentagon  generates  a  fierce 
determination  on  the  part  of  other  cities  to 
be  Included,  with  a  commensurate  expansion 
of  the  political  pressure  in  behalf  of  an  "ade- 
quate" anU-balllstlc  missile. 

The  conventions  of  fair  discussion  In  this 
country  require  that  parties  of  Interest  be 
credited  with  an  overriding  concern  for  the 
national  welfare.  But  the  vision  of  $30  bU- 
llon  must  disorient  even  the  noblest  entre- 
preneur. His  only  hope  of  keeping  himself 
whole  lies  In  rationalizing  a  compatibility 
between  the  national  safety  and  entrepre- 
neurial Interest.  Where  he  has  worked  this 
out  he  Is  In  shape  to  answer  that  big  ques- 
tion: 930  billion  for  whom? 

To  ponder  the  meaning  of  the  ad  Is  to 
marvel  again  at  the  prescience  of  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower: "Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together."  On  January  17, 1961,  the  wild- 
est dream  would  not  have  pictured  a  serious 
effort  in  1967  to  obtain  by  peaceful  methods 
the  peaceful  goal  of  reciprocal  US-Soviet 
self-denial  In  antl-mlssUe  deployment.  Real- 
istically, the  firms  on  the  advertised  list  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  other  than  pin  their 
hopes  on  hardware  rather  than  diplomacy. 
The  golden  prize  has  been  put  on  display 
in  the  Treasury  window  with  that  teasing 
legend:  »30  billion  for  whom? 

In  the  good  old  days  It  used  to  be  said, 
"The  tariff  is  a  local  Issue."  Now,  In  42  states, 
172  congressional  districts,  and  257  commu- 
nities— before  we  even  add  the  Pentagon's 
"several  thousand  firms  In  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union,"  and  late  entries  from  the 
Pentagon's  thick  and  thin  lists — It  may  be 
said  that  "Nlke-X  U  a  local  Issue."  Whether 
that  many  local  pressures,  skillfully  mar- 
shaled by  professionals  In  the  task,  can  over- 
ride a  President  and  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  the  current  cliff-hanger. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  to  me. 
this  article  is  a  devastating  exposure  of 
why  some  of  the  largest  firms  and 
corporations  In  the  United  States  of 
America  are  anxious  to  have  us  deploy 
an  antiballistic  missile  system  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  doing  a  grave  dis- 
service to  our  foreign  relations  in  general, 
and  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  particular. 

It  would  not — I  repeat,  not — give  this 
country  significant  additional  protection 
against  an  antiballistic  missile  attack  on 
an  intercontinental  basis  directed  against 
us  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


ApHl  U,  1967    I    April  U,  1967 
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ORENVILIiE  CLARK— LEGACY  OP  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  McCall's  magazine  contains  an 
interview  with  the  late  Grenville  Clark, 
entitled,  "The  Legacy  of  a  Great  Amer- 
ican." 

It  consists  of  a  dialogue  in  question 
and  answer  form  between  the  interviewer 
from  McCall's  magazine  and  Mr.  Clark, 
which  took  place  shortly  before  Mr. 
Clark's  death.  This  is  a  most  illuminat- 
ing and  interesting  article  on  the  views 
on  a  number  of  matters  of  great  Im- 
portance, Including  world  peace  through 
world  law,  of  the  late  Grenville  Clark  who 
was.  In  my  opinion,  a  very  great 
American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

The  Lmact  of  a  Great  American 
(An  interview  with  GrenvUle  Clark) 
(Editor's  Note.— Grenville  Clark  was  thi 
founder  and  leader  of  the  worldwide  move- 
ment  that  can  best  be  described  as  an  attack 
on  war.  His  proposaU  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  world  government,  operating  under  world 
law.  to  support  an  enforced  system  of  dj. 
armament,  in  parallel  with  the  development 
of  other  world  Institutions  to  create  a  peace- 
ful  world,  have  been  published  In  twelve 
languages,  Including  Russian  and  Chinese 
Entitled  "World  Peace  Through  World  Law  '• 
Mr.  Clark's  plan  (prepared  in  collaboration 
with  Harvard  professor  Louis  B.  Sohn)  has 
been  hailed  as  "the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  American  profession  of  law  to  world 
peace."  For  It  Mr.  Clark  was  given  the 
American  Bar  Association  Gold  Medal  lU 
highest  award. 

(Born  In  New  York  City  In  1882,  Grenville 
Clark  attended  Harvard  Law  School  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  excelled  In  row- 
ing, running,  boxing,  racket  games,  goU 
shooting.  He  had  been  duck  hunting  early 
In  the  morning  before  tape-recordlne  thii 
Interview. 

(As  a  yourg  lawyer,  he  formed,  with  Ellhu 
Root,  Jr.,  what  was  to  become  one  of  the 
country's  most  prestigious  law  firms.  In 
addition  to  serving  his  country — as  a  private 
citizen— In  two  world  wars  and  during  the 
Depression,  Mr.  Clark  served  as  a  member  of 
that  select  body  the  President  and  Fellowj 
of  Harvard  College,  was  Instrxunental  In 
forming  the  ClvU  Liberties  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  United  World  Federalists.  He 
held  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Medal  and 
honorary  LL.D.  degrees  from  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton and  Dartmouth.  At  the  time  of  hli 
death  earlier  this  year,  an  editorial  In  the 
New  York  "Times"  characterized  Mr.  Clark 
as  "one  of  the  great  private  citizens  of  hli 
time."  Shortly  before,  a  number  of  promi- 
nent persons  here  and  abroad  had  Joined  In 
advocating  Mr.  Clark  for  the  next  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

(Interviewer  Richard  D.  Heffner  U  Univer- 
sity Professor  of  Communications  and  Public 
Policy  at  Rutgers,  author  of  "A  Docunien. 
tary  History  of  the  United  States"  and  editor 
of  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle's  "Democracy  In 
America.'') 

iNTERvnswKR.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
without  your  single-handed  efforts — as  a  pri- 
vate citizen — America  could  never  have  sent 
such  an  effective  fighting  force  to  France  In 
World  War  I  and  that  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  which  you  drafted  and  steered  through 
Congress,  "shortened  World  War  n  by  two 
or  three  years."  When  did  you  decide  that 
disputes  between  countries  could  no  longer 
be  settled  by  military  means? 

Clark.  I  began  thinking  about  It  before 
World  War  n  and  had  already  written  a  plan 
for  peace  In  1939,  but  this  work  had  to  be 
put  aside  when  the  Secretary  of  War,  Henry 
Stlmson — whose  appointment  I  had  been  In- 
strumental In  arranging — asked  me  to  come 
to  Washington.  "You  got  me  Into  this."  he 
said.  "Now  you  must  come  down  here  to  help 
me  out."  So  I  did  and  stayed  on  for  nearly 
four  years.  When  the  Japanese  struck  Pearl 
Harbor,  Stlmson  phoned  me  to  come  Imme- 
diately to  his  office  and  asked  me  to  draft  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Inteeviiwer.  When  did  you  first  Issue  what 
amounted  to  a  declaration  against  war? 

Clark.  Ill  come  to  that  In  a  minute. 
There's  a  little  background  to  It.  In  July, 
1944,  after  the  Invasion  of  Normandy.  Stlm- 
son said  to  me,  "This  war  la  now  almost  ovB'. 
as  you  and  I  know.  It  will  go  on  another 
year,  perhaps,  which  cant  be  helped.  But 
the  end  of  it  Is  absolutely  certain.  It  will 
stop  soon  after  this  new  bomb  goes  off.  The 
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result  will  be  so  horrible  that  It  will  stop  the 
war  almost  Instantly." 

Be  then  said,  "What  you  should  do  Is  go 
home  and  try  to  figure  out  a  way  to  stop  the 
next  war  and  all  future  wars." 

Interviewer,  He  said,  "Stop  the  next  war"? 

Clark.  Yes.  "Stop  the  next  war  and  all 
future  wars."  he  said.  "That  Is  the  great 
thing.  I  won't  live  long  enough  to  do  much 
about  It.  but  you  should  try  to  keep  alive 
and  do  something  effective  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem." 

That's  when  I  got  started.  I  wrote  my  first 
article  on  the  subject,  entitled  "A  New  World 
Order — the  American  Lawyer's  Role,"  as  soon 
as  I  got  home  from  Washington.  And  then, 
after  the  atom-bombing  of  Japan,  I  realized 
the  United  Nations  Charter — new  as  It  was — 
was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  coming  nuclear  period.  So,  along  with 
Justice  Owen  Roberts,  I  got  up  a  conference 
of  prominent  Americans,  out  of  which  came 
a  proposal  for  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions. Then.  In  1950.  I  received  a  very  press- 
ing Invitation  from  a  couple  of  friends  on 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
appear  before  It  and  to  go  deeply  Into  my 
Ideas  on  world  peace  through  world  law.  My 
heart  was  troubling  me  at  the  time,  and  Paul 
Dudley  White  told  me  I  mustn't  go  to  Wash- 
ington, because  to  testify  at  length  under 
pressure  was  the  last  thing  In  the  world  for 
me  to  do.  So  my  Senatorial  friends  suggested 
I  write  out  my  Ideas. 

Somebody  sent  a  copy  of  the  statement  I 
prepared  for  the  Senate  committee  to  Cass 
Canfleld.  of  Harper's,  who  put  It  out  as  a 
book.  The  sequel  Is  Interesting.  Senator 
Ralph  Flanders,  a  friend  of  mine,  read  It  and 
phoned  me.  "I've  written  a  letter  to  every 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  about 
this  book,"  he  said.  "I  want  nlnety-flve 
copies  of  it,  and  I  want  them  tomorrow 
morning.  Can  you  get  them  here  tomorrow 
morning?"  So  I  sent  the  books  by  messen- 
ger—by plane — to  Senator  Flanders,  and  he 
had  them  In  the  morning.  He  sent  them  to 
the  other  ninety-five  Senators  with  his  let- 
ter and  his  own  copy  to  Paul  G.  Hoffman. 

Interviewer.  He  was  head  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  then,  wasn't  he? 

Clark.  Yes.  with  Robert  M.  Hutchlns  as 
hla  right-hand  nian.  A  couple  of  days  later, 
Paul  Hoffman  called  me  up  and  lald,  "Can 
Bob  Hutchlns  come  on  and  see  you?"  So 
Hutchlns  came  up  and  spent  a  day  with  me 
and  said.  "We  want  to  give  you  some  money." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "I  guess  so,  but  I  can  get 
on  without  It."  In  general.  I  don't  like  to  be 
tied  up  with  anybody.  Perhaps  that's  a 
fault  of  mine,  not  to  have  obligations  to  any- 
body, to  a  political  party  or  anything.  "You 
won't  have  any  obligations,"  Hutchlns  said. 
"Let  us  give  you  some  money."  "Well,"  I 
»ald,  "yes,  I  guess  I  will,  but  money  for  my 
own  work  Is  not  what  Interests  me.  What 
needs  to  be  done  Is  n  vast,  worldwide  cam- 
paign, which  will  require  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,"  I  said.  "I'm  talking  about  twenty- 
flve  million  or  so,  you  know."  "Oh,  well, 
that's  nothing,"  Hutchlns  said.  "Write  out 
your  plan." 

So  I  wrote  him  out  a  plan  for  worldwide 
study  of  world  law.  After  receiving  It,  the 
Pord  Foundation  Invited  me,  with  my  late 
wife,  to  come  to  Its  headquarters  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  a  discussion.  I  expounded  the 
plan  at  length,  and  they  questioned  me 
closely  for  some  hours.  The  foundation's 
main  stated  objective  at  that  time  was  the 
promotion  of  peace,  and  they  seemed  satis- 
fled  with  my  explanations.  Their  only  sug- 
gestion was  that  It  might  be  foo  little  money 
for  the  declared  purpose  and  that  It  ought 
perhaps  to  be  done  on  a  greater  scale. 

Interviewer.  What  went  wrong? 

Clark.  Soon  thereafter  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  came  along,  and  for  a  combination 
of  reasons,  they  stalled  it.  A  couple  of  years 
went  by.  Finally,  some  friends  of  mine  on 
the  foundation's  board  tipped  me  off  that  it 


was  being  said  that  my  proposal  was  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  our  government. 

John  Foster  Dulles  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  although  he  took  an  entirely  different 
line  from  mine  in  most  respects,  nevertheless 
he  really  believed  in  the  concept  of  enforce- 
able world  law  to  prevent  war.  I  was  older 
than  he  was,  and  I'd  known  him  a  long  time. 
I  remember  Ills  saying  to  me  shortly  before 
he  took  office  In  January,  1953.  "You  know 
very  well  that  I  can't  do  what  you  think 
ought  to  be  done.  You  know  me  well  enough 
to  realize  that  It  Is  beyond  my  scope,  but 
perhaps  you  can  do  it.  For  God's  sake,  try 
to  do  so!  I'll  do  what  I  can.  but  don't  expect 
too  much  from  me."  It  was  rather  pitiful.  I 
thought  then  and  since. 

Dulles  also  said,  "I  suppose  that  you  think 
I'm  going  to  make  a  big  failure  of  the  whole 
thing."  "Oh."  I  said,  "not  entirely.  No. 
But  what's  the  use  of  my  saying  that  you 
can  make  a  success  of  it  when  you  don't 
really  Intend  to  go  for  this  thing  as  your 
main  purpose?    What's  the  use?" 

After  that,  I  had  no  real  touch  with  Dulles 
until  I  heard  that  the  Ford  Foundation 
directors  were  likely  to  vote  my  plan  down 
because  it  was  contrary  to  national  policy. 
I  called  up  Dulles  and  told  him  this.  He  re- 
plied, "How  shocking  I  I'll  straighten  that 
out.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  "Well," 
I  said,  "I  want  you  to  write  a  strong  letter 
In  answer  to  what  I  hear  is  being  said — im- 
mediately, because  the  directors  are  meeting 
tomorrow  morrUng.  Please  get  It  to  them, 
so  that  your  message  can  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ing." He  said,  "All  right.  I'll  do  It  imme- 
diately." 

Poster  Dulles  did.  In  fact,  write  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  letter,  saying  that  he  hoped  the 
Pord  Foundation  would  approve  my  plan. 
He  even  called  me  up  the  following  morning 
to  ask  whether  I  had  received  the  copy  of 
his  letter  he  had  sent  special  delivery.  When 
I  said,  "Yes,"  he  asked,  "Well,  what  about 
It?  Is  It  good  enough?  If  It  Isn't,  dictate 
changes  to  me  right  now,  and  I'll  telegraph 
them  to  them."  He  was  In  that  mood.  I 
replied  that  the  letter  could  not  be  better. 

Well,  believe  It  or  not.  In  spite  of  all  that, 
the  directors  voted  the  plan  down  by  eight 
to  seven.  They  did  give  me  $25,000  a  year  for 
research  and  a  secretary  for  five  years.  They 
really  pushed  It  on  me.  But  the  big  plan 
didn't  come  off,  and  no  foundation  to  this 
day  has  done  anything  on  an  adequate  scale 
for  the  cause  of  world  order  under  world 
law. 

Interviewer.  Could  you  sketch  briefly  the 
essentials  of  your  plan  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  truly  effective  world  organization? 

Clark.  Well,  the  first  requirement  Is  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  all  nations  In  the  world 
from  possessing  armaments,  the  same  as  our 
state  and  federal  laws  that  prohibit  armed 
groups.  There's  no  state  In  the  Union,  and 
no  nation  in  the  world  with  any  pretense  to 
civilization,  that  permits  armed  groups  in 
the  community — armed  to  protect  them- 
selves as  a  group  or  to  enforce  their  will  as  a 
group.  There  are  ix>werful  penalties  against 
such  armed  groups. 

Interviewer.  How  would  disarmed  nations 
defend  themselves? 

Clark.  You  can't  ask  nations  to  give  up  all 
their  arms.  Including  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional ones,  unless  you  provide  reliable 
means  for  protecting  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  every  country.  We  are  so  used  to  those 
means  in  our  local  communities  and  states 
that  we  are  hardly  aware  that  we  have  them. 
Now,  what  are  these  means? 

They  are  federal,  state  and  local  laws 
against  violence.  They  are  courts  to  Inter- 
pret and  apply  those  laws,  and  they  are 
police  forces  to  deter  or  apprehend  violators. 
Correspondingly,  you  must  have  world  law 
against  International  violence,  world  courts 
and  other  tribunals  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween  nations,  tcorld  police  to  prevent  or 


suppress  violations  of  the  world  law.  These 
are  the  three  basic  elements. 

Interviewer.  You  mean  the  same  on  a 
world  scale  as  we  have  In  our  own  country? 

Clark.  Yes.  precisely  the  same  as  we  have 
In  every  village,  town  and  city  and  In  every 
state  of  the  Union.  Exactly  the  same  insti- 
tutions— simply  expanded  and  adapted  to  a 
world  scale.  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Interviewer.  Do  you  think  there  may  be 
something  very  different  between  living  with 
these  rules  on  an  International  level  and 
living  with  them  on  a  national  level? 

Clark.  No.  I  rather  think  It  Isn't  any  more 
difficult.  The  reason  we  haven't  made  more 
progress  in  establishing  a  world  rule  of  law 
corresponding  to  the  local  and  national  rule 
of  law  Is  that,  up  to  this  point,  life  hasn't 
been  so  Intolerable  for  the  nations.  There 
have  been  many  terrible  wars,  but  the 
p>eoples  have  gone  on. 

The  world  has  never  before  faced  any 
situation  even  remotely  resembling  what  we 
face  today.  In  an  all-out  nuclear  war.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  question  of  losing  5  per  cent 
or  10  i>er  cent  of  your  people,  but  losing  90 
per  cent  or  even  all  of  them.  The  world  has 
never  confronted  such  a  thing  before. 

Interviewer.  In  other  words,  you  think 
the  threat  of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  war  may 
frighten  us  to  the  point  where  we  will  be 
willing  to  give  up  certain  things  in  order  to 
gain  others. 

Clark.  Yes. 

Interviewer.  In  1961,  you  talked  about 
1966-1967  as  a  kind  of  target  date.  You 
felt  that  by  that  time  we  would  be  more 
willing  to  do  something  about  this  problem. 
How  do  you  feel  about  this  timetable  now? 

Clark.  I  was  too  optimistic.  I  was  count- 
ing on  better  national  leadership  at  the  top. 
I  think  right  now  that  had  President  Ken- 
nedy not  been  assassinated  and  had  been  re- 
elected, as  he  would  have  been,  we'd  have  an 
entirely  different  picture.  His  American  Uni- 
versity speech  in  June,  1963,  indicated  clearly 
that,  when  reelected,  he  would  be  taking 
the  lead  for  world  government. 

Interviewer.  What  step  or  set  of  steps 
would  Kennedy  have  taken? 

Clark.  It  could  have  been  done  In  several 
ways.  The  most  obvious  way  would  have 
been  for  him  to  create — by  executive  order — 
a  really  first-class,  highly  enlightened  and 
highly  Informed  Presidential  commission  to 
formulate  an  adequate  plan  and  put  It  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  President's  plan.  Not 
a  single,  solitary  government  In  the  world 
has  ever  produced  and  advocated  an  ade- 
quate plan  for  an  ordered  world.  Until  that's 
done,  there's  an  Immense  handicap.  We've 
had  very  hard  luck  not  having  that  kind  of 
leadership.  Churchill  would  have  had  the 
prestige.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  advocated 
world  government  in  general  statements,  but 
he  never  did  a  solitary  thing  about  it.  And 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee,  of  Britain,  is 
one  man  who's  understood  It  all  the  time  and 
preached  It  for  15  years,  but  not  until  he  was 
out  of  power. 

Interviewer.  Do  you  feel  President  Ken- 
nedy had  a  deep  and  real  understanding  of 
the  need  for  world  order? 

Clark.  I  am  convinced  that.  In  his  sec- 
ond term,  he  would  have  provided  strong 
leadership.  His  whole  trend  of  thought  was 
developing  In  that  direction.  While  he  was 
In  the  Senate,  he  studied  the  subject  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  approval  of  my  plan.  When 
he  was  backed  by  the  much  stronger  popular 
mandate  he  would  have  received  in  a  second 
election,  I  am  as  certain  as  can  be  that  he 
would  have  provided  the  necessary  leadership. 

Interviewer.  How  about  President  John- 
son? 

Clark.  As  to  the  question  of  his  wanting 
to  do  something,  I  think  be  wants  to  do 
Just  as  much  to  achieve  world  order  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  wanted  to.  I'm  thinking  of 
President  Johnson's  speech  of  September  16, 
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1966,  where  be  actually  viaed  the  phrase 
"world  peace  through  world  law"  and  said 
that  It  will  have  to  come. 

I  thlnlc  that  he  la  a  man  of  immense  ca- 
pacity to  get  things  done.  If  he  took  this  up 
as  something  to  be  put  at  the  top  of  his  list 
and  educated  himself  on  the  subject,  so  that 
he  could  answer  the  questions,  and  then 
worked  hard  at  it  for  three  years,  I  think  he 
could  accomplish  wonders.  I  don't  say  that 
within  three  years  he  could  bring  about  the 
actual  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan,  but 
he  could  push  the  whole  cause  tUong  im- 
mensely. He  could  get  an  effective  govern- 
mental plan  presented  to  the  world.  That 
would  be  a  major  step  forward.  The  trouble 
Is,  though,  that  compared  with  President 
Kennedy,  he  does  not  yet  have  anything  like 
the  same  grasp  of  the  subject,  because,  as  I 
see  It  he  simply  hasn't  yet  put  his  mind  on  It 
sufllclently.  When  he  does,  I  have  every 
hope  that  he  will  take  the  lead. 

iMTKRvnwm.  Do  you  think  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam will  spur  President  Johnson  to  take 
steps  to  create  conditions  that  would  prevent 
this  kind  of  war  from  happening  again  and 
again? 

Clark.  Well,  I  would  think  so.  Even  If 
we  come  out  on  top  of  It — In  the  sense  of 
downing  them — I  should  think  he'd  see  that, 
without  a  world  authority,  we  seem  to  be 
taking  on  the  Job  of  policing  the  world. 
We've  been  getting  Involved  In  one  place 
after  another,  and  It's  very  expensive  In  lives 
and  In  money,  and  It  piles  up  an  immense 
lot  of  ill  will. 

iNTERvirwBB.  May  I  ask  a  rather  personal 
question?  Have  you  stayed  out  of  public 
office  all  your  life  so  that  you  could  main- 
tain an  Integrity  that  didn't  Involve  com- 
promise? 

Clahk.  Well,  I  hope  that  was  my  real  mo- 
tive. My  late  wife  simplified  It,  half  In  fun, 
by  saying,  "You've  never  taken  public  office 
because  you've  never  been  willing  to  take 
an  order  from  anybody."  The  nice  way  of 
putting  It  Is  that  I  wanted  to  preserve  my 
independence. 

iNTEKviswxii.  By  staying  out  of  public  of- 
fice you  can  take  strong  positions — 

Clark  I  do  have  freedom  from  obligation 
to  anybody,  and  from  any  debts  of  loyalty. 
I  was  greatly  Influenced  by  my  grandfather. 
Colonel  Le  Orand  Cannon,  a  very  powerful 
personality,  a  great  advocate  of  self-help. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  the  old  gen- 
tleman. In  1861,  early  In  the  Civil  War, 
President  Lincoln,  whom  my  grandfather 
knew  well,  had  made  his  first  call  for  vol- 
unteers. New  York  was  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  open  disloyalty.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  Accordingly,  Grandfather  and  a  few 
other  well-established  businessmen  put  on 
their  black  top  hats  and  went  down  to  the 
Battery  with  flags  and  a  band  and  hired  a 
lot  of  hangers-on  and  longshoremen  to  Join 
In  a  demonstration.  He  paid  them  one  or 
two  dollars. 

This  strange  combination  of  sllk-hatted 
businessmen  and  the  band  and  the  flags  and 
a  few  hundred  marchers  moved  on  the  news- 
paper offices  of  the  city,  one  by  one,  and 
demanded  that  they  hang  out  the  flag.  They 
shouted  and  demonstrated  until  every  one 
of  the  newspapers  In  the  city,  by  the  end 
of  that  day.  had  hung  out  the  flag.  Grand- 
father said  that  changed  the  whole  at- 
mosphere, and  he  used  this  story  to  Illustrate 
his  motto:  "Don't  wait  around,  my  boy. 
Don't  wait  for  the  government  to  do  any- 
thing. People  have  got  to  save  themselves 
In  this  country.  That  Is  the  way  this  coun- 
try was  bunt  up.  So  dont  wait  for  your 
Senator  or  President  to  do  things.  Move 
yourself." 

iNTRRviEWRR.  Weren't  you  asked  by  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  at  some  point  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  government? 

Clark.  Yes,  he  asked  me  to  beoMne  head 
of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  be- 
fore the  war.    That  was  the  only  office  he 
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specifically  asked  me  to  take,  but  once  or 
twice  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  on  In 
with  me?  You  can  have  almost  anything 
you  like,  and  we  will  go  along  together." 

iNTEHvnEWER.  But  you  disagreed  with  him 
about  too  many  things — his  attempt  to 
"pack"  the  Supreme  Court,  for  example? 

Clark  Yes.  I  used  to  say  to  FDR  In  es- 
sence, "I  appreciate  what  you  say,  but  dis- 
agree with  you  on  so  many  things,  and  our 
approach  Is  sometimes  so  different,  that  It 
would  never  work." 
Interviewer.  In  what  way? 
Clark.  Well,  for  one  thing,  he  demanded 
extreme  loyalty.  After  the  1938  elecUon, 
when  he  was  reelected  by  a  vast  majority, 
he  felt  his  oats  quite  a  bit.  Before  that.  I 
was  quite  thick  with  him,  especially  in  his 
first  two  years,  during  the  Depression.  Soon 
after  his  election,  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter. 
In  which  I  said  In  effect,  'If  you  expect  to 
govern,  you  have  got  to  take  hold  of  the 
federal  finances."  I  also  outlined  a  plan  of 
rigid  economy.  Something  like  what  the 
British  did  when  they  were  up  against  it  In 
1931,  the  purpose  being  to  restore  confidence 
rather  than  define  a  permanent  policy. 
Rather  to  my  surprise,  I  received  word  from 
him  through  Raymond  Moley,  one  of  his 
close  advisers.  Accordingly.  I  did  a  lot  of 
work  to  frame  a  definite  and  drastic  econ- 
omy measure. 

Interviewer.  Was    that    what    was    even- 
tually known  as  the  National  Economy  Act? 
Clark.  Yes.     There's  an   interesting  story 
connected  with  it.     I  had  an  appointment 
with  Roosevelt  on  the  day  of  the  Harvard 
Club  dinner  in  January.  1933.  to  go  over  the 
plans  I  had  formulated.     He  was  to  be  the 
only  speaker  at  that  dinner,  and  since  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Cor- 
poraUon,  I  was  going  to  sit  at  the  head  Uble. 
Our  appointment  was,  as  I  remember,  at  five 
o'clock  at  his  house,  but  he  sent  me  word 
that  since  there  wouldn't  be  enough  time 
to  discuss  what  he  wanted  me  to  Ulk  about, 
would  I  please  arrange  to  sit  next  to  him  at 
the  dinner,  so  that  we  would  have  an  hour 
or  more  to  talk  there.    I  caUed  up  Langdon 
Marvin,  the  president  of  the  Harvard  Club, 
and  said  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  Just  asked 
me  to  arrange  to  sit  next  to  him  at  the 
dinner.    Mr.  Marvin  repUed  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry,  but  that  Thomas  W.  Lamont. 
of   J.   P.    Morgan    and   Company,   a   former 
president  of  the  club,  had  asked,  as  soon 
as   Mr.   Roosevelt   was   elected   a   couple   of 
months  before,  to  sit  next  to  the  President- 
Elect  at  the  annual  dinner,  and  Mr.  Marvin 
said  he  had  promised  Mr.  Lamont  he  oould 
do  this  and  could  not  now  change  the  plan. 
When  I  got  to  the  dinner,  I  found  I  was 
sitting  five  or  six  seau  away  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.   Pretty  soon,  however,  the  secretary  of 
the  club  came  over  and  said   to  me,  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  wonders  why  you  are  not  sitting 
next  to  him.   as  he  had   expected."     I  ex- 
plained what  had  happened.    By  that  time, 
Mr.  Lamont  was  giving  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  ter- 
rible earache,  and  quite  soon  the  secretary 
came  back  again  and  said,  "Mr.  Roosevelt 
requeata  that  you  come  now  and  sit  next  to 
him,"  and  he  conducted  me  to  a  small  chair 
he  had  placed  beside  the  President.    I  asked 
Mr.   Roosevelt  whether  he   didn't   want   to 
continue  their  conversation.     "No,  no,"  he 
said,    'I've  had  all  I  can  take  of  It.    He  has 
been   telling  me   how   to  run   the  country. 
I  think  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  he  does. 
Please  sit  down.    We've  already  wasted  half 
an  hour."    He  said  all  this  in  quite  an  em- 
phatic tone,  so  I  did  sit  down,  and  we  talked 
for  nearly  a  full  hour. 

In  the  end,  he  said.  In  substance:  "I  agree 
with  you  a  hundred  per  cent,  and  you  don't 
have  to  argue  it  to  me.  I  have  got  to  start 
with  a  rigid  economy  program — Just  as  you 
say.  It  is  Just  a  question  of  getting  a  pro- 
gram into  shape.  So  I  ask  you  to  talk  fur- 
ther with  Moley  and  get  hold  of  Lewis 
Douglas,  who  wUl  h*  Director  of  the  Budget 


and  we  will  work  up  a  simple  law,  and  lii 
promise  you  that  I  will  put  it  before  the 
country  within  ten  days  after  I  take  office  in 
March.    It  must  be  done  Immediately." 

Then — I  remember  this  very  well— he  mm 
"But  I  must  get  It;  to  the  people,  for  it  wlii 
be  a  very  drastic  law.  Look  here,  nobody 
has  used  the  radio  very  much,  and  I  think 
I'll  try  that.  What  do  you  think?"  i  said 
"I  think  you  would  do  that  very  well."  "au 
right.  I  wUl  do  it.  I'll  go  on  the  radio  with 
this  economy  plan."  That  was  the  origin 
of  his  first  big  speech  to  the  country  on  tht 
radio. 

iNTERviEwxR.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  fireside 
chat. 

Clark.  Yes.  You  will  find  that  it  was  on 
the  proposed  National  Economy  Act,  I'm 
quite  sure.  That  act  went  right  through- 
it  passed  within  forty-eight  hours.  And  then 
everything  in  the  business  world  came  up 
very  fast.  The  President  was  naturally 
pleased  and  said  kind  things  to  me,  Includ- 
ing, in  substance,  "Come  to  see  me  whenever 
you  want  to  and  let  me  have  your  vlewe" 

And  then,  about  a  year  later,  opposition 
to  the  Economy  Act,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  veterans'  organizations,  became  very 
strong,  and  a  bill  canceling  about  half  ol 
the  economies  provided  for  by  that  act  had 
Just  been  passed.  As  It  happened,  by  acci- 
dent I  was  passing  through  Washington  and 
stopped  at  the  White  House.  This  incident 
is  very  striking:  I  remember  It  was  about 
eleven  A.M.  when  I  went  into  the  President! 
office.  He  had  before  him  a  message  vetoing 
this  bill.  It  had  to  go  to  Congress  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  he  asked  me  to  read  it  qulcUy. 
It  was  a  short  one,  and  It  seemed  to  me  very 
weak.  "Well,  what  do  you  think?"  he  asked 
me.  I  told  him  that  I  was  disappointed, 
that  I  felt  the  message  was  unworthy  oi 
him.  He  said  he  was  aware  of  this,  that  "It 
Is  one  of  the  worst  things  I  ever  did."  He 
had  written  it  entirely  by  himself  at  two 
o'clock  the  night  before,  when  he  was  very 
tired.  "I  can't  change  it  now,"  he  said.  "It't 
too  late.  But  don't  worry,  the  votes  are  there 
to  sustain  my  veto." 

He  added  that  he  had  to  go  away  for  i 
rest  on  his  doctor's  advice.  I  appealed  to  him 
to  stay  nearby  until  the  vote  was  taken. 
There  was  no  cause  for  worry,  he  said.  He 
had  canvassed  the  votes,  and  all  he  needed 
to  sustain  the  veto  was  a  few  votes  from  the 
Republican  side,  and  these  were  virtually 
certain.  I  said,  "Well.  /  am  worried.  Plea»e 
stick  around  until  after  the  vote."  He  said, 
"I  can't.  I'm  exhausted,  and  the  doctor  Myi 
I  have  to  leave  for  a  real  rest." 

He  did  leave  Washington,  and  what  hap- 
pened was  that  only  two  Republicans  voted 
to  uphold  his  veto.  His  veto  was  overridden. 
It  was  his  first  big  defeat. 

Interviewer.  Did     you     know     President 
Theodore  Roosevelt? 
Clark.  Yes.  I  knew  him  very  well. 
Interviewer.  Which,   in    your   estimation, 
was  the  greater  President? 

Clark.  Oh,  I  guess  FDR.  He  was  a  more 
flexible  man  than  TR  and  more  capable,  I 
think,  of  grasping  the  big  Issues.  But  TB 
did  have  a  folksy  sort  of  way — a  nearly 
unique  and  distinctive  sense  of  rapproche- 
ment with  the  public,  a  wonderful  g^asp  of 
that.  I  happened  to  see  a  prize  example  of 
this  when  I  was  only  nineteen  years  old. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  spent  summers.  In  ills 
youth,  with  my  grandfather  Cannon,  In 
Burlington.  Vermont,  and  knew  the  old  gen- 
tleman well.  In  1901,  TR,  who  was  then 
Vice-President,  came  up  to  Lake  Champlaln 
to  dedicate  a  monument.  He  stayed  over- 
night with  my  grandfather  and  went  up  the 
lake  on  a  yacht  the  next  day,  for  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
radio  in  those  days,  and  they  suddenly  sig- 
naled from  the  shore  and  sent  out  a  boat 
to  the  yacht  with  the  news  that  President 
McKlxUey  had  been  shot  in  Buffalo.  That 
was  all  the  news  they  conveyed— Just  that 


the  President  had  been  shot.  So  the  yacht 
made  full  speed  back  to  Burlln^rton,  a  trip 
of  several  hours.  I  was  at  the  landing  when 
the  yacht  pulled  in. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  remained  on  lx>ard,  and  when 
they  brought  him  a  very  large  bundle  of 
unopened  telegrams  from  Buffalo,  he  in- 
structed that  lanterns  be  brought  to  the 
bridge.  Then,  without  opening  any  of  the 
telegrams,  he  directed  that  the  lanterns  be 
held  up.  In  a  tremendous  voice,  he  called 
out  to  the  vast  crowd  assembled  on  the  dock, 
"Fellow  citizens,  I  have  here  news  from  Buf- 
falo. I  hold  in  my  hands  a  number  of  tele- 
grams. The  news  that  is  in  them  belongs  as 
much  to  you  as  it  does  to  me."  There  was  a 
great,  an  almost  absolute  silence  as  he 
opened  the  telegrams  one  by  one  and  read 
them  aloud.  As  you  know,  the  news  was  that 
although  very  badly  wounded,  the  President 
might  recover.  He  lived  on  for  ten  days,  as 
I  recall. 

Interviewer.  Suppose  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt were  now  President.  Would  we  have 
taken  the  initiative  for  disarmament  and 
world  law? 

Clark.  Yes.  I  believe  he  would  have.  I 
knew  him  from  early  youth,  later  at  Harvard, 
and  all  through  his  years  as  President.  He 
was  constantly  growing  in  breadth  of  view 
and  understanding.  And  so,  although  he 
was  not  ready  in  1944  to  sponsor  the  truly 
revolutionary  changes  that  are  required  to 
constitute  an  effective  United  Nations,  I 
firmly  believe  that  today  he  would  have  per- 
ceived the  absolute  necessity  for  total  dis- 
armament under  effective  world  law.  He 
would  have  gone  for  it  in  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined way. 

Interviewer.  Does  your  attitude  toward 
war  Involve  pacifism? 

Clark.  No,  if  by  pacifism  you  mean  non- 
resistance  and  turning  the  other  cheek.  I 
tive  Indeed  always  been  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  while  I  believe  strongly  in  the  Christian 
ethic,  and  while  pacifism  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  think  of  pacifism  as  a  feasible  doc- 
trine for  the  majority  in  the  present  age  and 
state  of  human  nature.  At  the  same  time, 
I  sincerely  adoUre  the  pacifist  and  the  con- 
scientious objector.  I  also  admire  the  very 
few  people  who  are  willing  to  commit  civil 
disobedience  in  a  real  sense,  for  I  think  it 
very  important  that  we  have  some  of  these 
people  willing,  for  conscience'  sake,  to  dissent 
from  the  majority.  The  country  would  be 
much  worse  off  if  we  did  not  have  any  of 
them.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  accept 
pacifism  for  myself,  troubled  as  I  have  been 
at  not  having  done  so. 

Interviewer.  I  raised  the  question  because 
I  think  it  is  Important,  in  evaluating  your 
attitude  toward  world  order  and  world  gov- 
ernment, for  people  to  know  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  person  who  throughout  his 
UJe  has  not  been  a  pacifist,  who  has  been 
highly  Instrumental  in  protecting  this  coun- 
try and  In  defending  it  and  all  Its  institu- 
tions, and  who  therefore  is  now  discussing 
another  way  of  defending  all  mankind. 

Clark.  We  have  gradually  got  the  better 
of  violence  as  a  system  and  way  of  life  in 
local  communities  and  within  countries.  It 
offends  my  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper 
that  mankind  has  not  been  able  to  do  better 
than  our  existing  system  of  armamenta, 
power  politics  and  recurrent  war  between 
countries. 

I  have  often  been  asked.  "Why  do  you  take 
all  this  trouble  about  this  thorny  problem 
of  world  peace?  What  is  your  motive?"  I 
have  asked  the  same  question  of  many  other 
people  who  work  toward  world  order.  "Why 
do  you  do  this?  Why  do  you  take  all  thu 
trouble?"  You  get  various  answers.  A 
leading  citizen  of  Boston,  not  long  ago,  an- 
swered, "Why,  what  a  foolish  question  I  I 
simply  want  my  descendanta  to  live  a  normal 
span.  I  want  them  to  have  a  fair  show  In 
life,  not  to  be  prematurely  cut  down  or  live 


in  this  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  mutual 
fear,  even  if  they  are  not  killed.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  that  reason?"  "No, 
that  is  a  fair  answer,"  I  said. 

But  when  I  ask  myself  why  I  have  spent 
many  years  of  work  and  considerable  money 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  future  wars,  I  feel 
that  my  dominant  reason  Is  the  sense  of 
shame  at  the  incapacity  of  the  human  race 
to  summon  enough  intelligence  and  will  to 
solve  this  problem,  when  the  knowledge  and 
means  to  solve  it  are  at  hand.  And  since 
this  failure  offends  me  so  deeply,  I  feel  the 
necessity  to  attempt  to  educate  enough  peo- 
ple as  to  the  ways  and  means  to  achieve 
world  order  that  the  result  can  actually  be 
achieved  in  our  time. 

Intervixwcs.  Now  as  to  the  future:  What 
hopes  and  plans  have  you? 

Clark.  I  want  very  much  to  continue  my 
work  for  peace.  Specifically,  I  want  to  con- 
tinue my  advocacy  of  disarmament  under  a 
system  of  world  law  In  the  field  of  war  pre- 
vention, convinced,  as  I  am,  that  this  is  the 
only  solution.  And  I  want  also  to  continue 
my  work  in  the  cause  of  Justice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Negro. 

In  the  May  issue  of  McCall's  I  read  the 
answer  of  Pablo  Casals  to  a  similar  question, 
and  one  thing  In  it  fita  my  case  perfectly. 
With  almost  no  change,  I  can  adopt  it. 
Casals  said  that  he  wanted  "to  follow  to 
the  end  of  my  possibilities  and  potential- 
ities." My  own  hope  Is  to  write  and  talk 
and  do  everything  better  for  all  the  ideas 
I  most  value.  And  I  hope  to  have  a  few 
more  years  of  active  work  and  to  use  them 
well. 


PUBLIC  RESPONSE  TO  NELSON 
TEACHER  AID  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  current  session  of  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  in- 
troduced a  new  title  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  which 
would  provide  a  nationwide  program  of 
teacher  aids,  to  relieve  the  classroom 
teacher  or  monitorial  and  clericsil  duties. 

The  Senator's  proposal,  which  I  have 
cosponsored,  has  received  the  enthusias- 
tic endorsement  of  educators  and  local 
government  officials  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Surveys  have  revealed  that  from  21  to 
69  percent  of  a  teacher's  day  is  occupied 
by  burdensome,  noninstructional  tasks, 
which  reduce  the  teacher's  effectiveness 
and  lower  teacher  morale. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
sampling  of  this  public  reaction,  includ- 
ing letters  from  Mayor  Lindsay,  of  New 
York,  several  editorials,  and  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Donsild  Reltz,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  Loyola  College  in 
Baltimore,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CiTT  or  New  York, 
OmcE  or  the  Ma  tor. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  6.  1967. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Waahiriffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Gatlord:  I  appreciate  your  sending 
me  a  copy  of  your  legislation  for  a  proposed 
Teacher  Aid  Program. 

This  clearly  is  directed  towards  a  majcs' 
need  in  our  schools.  I  will  follow  your  leg- 
islation's progress  with  great  Interest. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Lindsat, 

Mayor. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Dec.  13,  1966] 
More  TzacRnt  Ama  Needed 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  proposes  a 
"National  Teacher  Aide  Program"  to  relieve 
school  teachers  from  non-teaching  duties. 
This  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  It  would 
ease  the  teacher  shortage,  improve  teachers' 
efficiency  (especially  In  large  classes)  and 
at  a  time  when  schools  are  hard-pressed  for 
money,  hold  the  line  on  costs.  The  concept 
is  analogous  to  nurse's  aides  in  hoepttals. 

Minneapolis  has  already  made  strides  In 
this  direction.  A  program  started  last  year 
has  263  teacher  aides  In  41  schools.  They  do 
a  variety  of  things:  play  games  with  the 
kindergarten  pupils,  grade  true-false  ty) 
and  math  tests,  help  keep  order,  and  in  some 
cases  virtually  act  as  the  teacher's  "secre- 
tary." They  are  paid  $2  an  hour  for  a  three- 
hour  day,  and  get  three  hours  of  training  a 
week.  They  are  both  men  and  women,  but 
typically  the  aide  is  a  35-year-old  housewife 
with  children. 

There  are  college  graduates  and  people  who 
didn't  finish  high  school,  the  common  de- 
nominator being  dedication. 

Obviously  they  dont  do  it  primarily  for  the 
money. 

So  popular  is  the  program  that  there  U  a 
waiting  list  of  2,000  but  too  little  money  to 
hire  them.  Teacher  aides  provide  a  source 
of  help  that  does  not  have  to  be  melded  into 
rigid  salary,  pension  and  qualification  ap- 
paratus. Bold  new  programs  are  needed  to 
resolve  the  school  crisis  everywhere.  Here 
is  one  that  fita  the  bill. 

And  a  most  encouraging  byproduct  is  that 
the  Minneafyolls  program  has  engendered 
new  community  Interest  and  understanding 
of  school  problems. 

Even  If  more  federal  help  isn't  forthcom- 
ing, an  expanded  locally-supported  program 
wotild  be  a  worthwhile  and  In  the  long-run 
money  saving  measure. 

[From  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education] 
Federal  Bill  Aims  at  Time  To  Teach 

"Teachers  are  alone  among  professional 
people  in  the  volume  of  non -professional 
work  they  are  required  to  do  .  .  .  the  teach- 
er's Job  has  become  loaded  down  with  non- 
teaching  duties."  This  statement  by  US 
Senator  Gaylwd  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  polnte 
to  a  problem  that  has  plagued  the  teaching 
profession  for  years — namely  providing  "time 
to  teach."  The  introduction  of  legislation 
In  the  Congress  by  Senator  Nelson  to  provide 
a  program  for  preparing  teacher  aides  serves 
also  to  point  up  the  fact  that  local  school 
districts  and  state  legislatures  have  not  been 
able  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  the  em- 
ployment of  teacher  aides. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  the  school  year  be- 
ginning in  September,  1967,  the  nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  will  require 
232,400  new  teachers.  Since  only  63,100  new 
teachers  are  expected  to  graduate  from  col- 
lege In  1966,  this  will  leave  a  teacher  shortage 
of  169,300.  By  1976  we  will  need  an  addi- 
tional 390,000  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  reasons  ioi  the 
shortage  are  many.  A  career  In  industey 
proves  more  attractive  to  many  young  people 
than  life  In  a  schoolroom.  The  national 
average  salary  for  teachers  falls  far  behind 
that  offered  In  other  professions.  It  is  clear 
that  a  major  effort  must  be  made  to  retain 
teachers  and  attract  new  young  people  to  the 
profession. 

Patrolling  school  grounds  before  and  after 
the  schoolday  and  during  recess,  supervising 
cafeterias  during  lunch  hour,  standing  watch 
In  corridors  between  periods,  distributing  and 
collecting  materials,  selling  tlcketa,  collect- 
ing lunch  money,  and  assisting  with  clothing 
as  well  as  other  clerical  Jobs,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  cumbersome  tasks  required  by  today's 
teacher. 

The  use  of  teacher  aides  can  be  a  valuable 
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tool  In  reshaping  the  professional  Image  of 
the  teacher,  at  the  same  time  that  It  enables 
school  systems  to  niore  efficiently  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  Introduction  of 
this  legislation  Is  wise  and  we  are  pleased  to 
note  that  Minnesota's  Senator  Walter  F. 
Mondale  has  joined  with  Senator  Nelson  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  We  are  enne  that 
letters  to  Senator  Mondale  Indicating  the 
feeling  of  the  teaching  profession  In  Min- 
nesota will  be  helpful  in  calUng  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  this  Important  legislation. 
The  legislation  would  not  only  provide  for 
the  preparation  of  teacher  aides  but  would 
make  limited  funds  available  for  the  employ- 
ment of  such  aides.  We  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  favorably  received  because  it  seems 
to  be  a  realistic  approach  to  an  age-old  prob- 
lem in  the  teaching  profession. — ALQ 

LOTOLA  CoLLxam, 
Baltimore,  Md..  April  S,  1967. 
Mr.  EzBA  Sirr, 

LegislaUve  Assistant  to  Senator  Nelson,  V.S. 
Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Snr:  Let  me  take  this  oppor- 
trinlty  to  thank  you  for  sending  along  a 
copy  of  amendment  122  to  Senate  Bill  1125, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Nelson. 

As  you  may  know.  I  am  Indeed  vitally  In- 
terested in  the  main  thrust  of  Senator  Nel- 
son's proposal;  namely,  the  more  efficient 
articulation  of  public  school  staffing.  1  have 
for  some  time  argued  In  professional  and 
academic  groups  that  we  have  failed  in  pub- 
lic education  to  define  adequately  the  many 
different  roles  that  must  be  assimied  by 
educational  personnel,  and  we  have  failed 
to  differentiate  among  the  several  distinct 
administrative  and  paralnstructlonal  resnon- 
sibUities. 

I  think  that  Senator  Nelson's  bill  Is  a 
substantial  move  In  the  right  direction.  I 
base  my  decision  on  the  nature  of  school 
administration  as  public  administration  and 
the  necessity  for  the  schools  to  conform  for 
the  sake  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  to 
acceptable  theoretic  and  practical  public  or- 
ganizational models. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  assUt  in  any  way  that 
I  can  to  promote  this  piece  of  leglslaUon. 
If  there  Is  any  further  comment  that  I  can 
make,  either  written  or  oral.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  Senator  Nel- 
son, through  this  proposed  legislation.  Is 
attacking  a  real  problem  In  school  admlnls- 
traUon,  and  I  think  that  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  all  of  us  In  the  profession  to  encourage 
this  kind  of  move. 
Sincerely, 

(Dr.)  Donald  J.  Reitz, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Ediication. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  April  12,  1967,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  there  is  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Crisis  in  the  Courts" 
which  should  be  given  special  attention 
by  all  Senators;  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

12.  I9«7] 

Crisis  in  thk  Cottkts 

Today  we   publUh   a   candM   on-the-spot 

report  on  state  trial  Judges  In  the  United 

States.    Undoubtedly  some  men  on  the  bench 

will  feel,  and  rightly,  that  it  does  not  apply 

to  them.     Others   will   nod   knowingly — an 

Incompetent  Judge  is  down  the  hall  or  In 

the  next  town. 


In  the  next  12  weeks  this  newspaper  will 
print  a  series  on  pressing  court  problems, 
based  on  first-hand  investigation.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  American  system  of 
JusUce  is  in  crisis.  Men  sit  In  Jail  awaiting 
trial — losing  Job  and  reputation,  serving  more 
time  than  a  Judge  might  sentence,  or  wait- 
ing long  periods  to  be  found  not  gxillty. 
Some  prosecutors  do  little  screening,  so  court 
dockets  are  filled  with  "Junk"  cases.  It  can 
take  years  for  a  traffic  victim  to  sue  and 
collect  what  Is  due  him,  regardless  of  need. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  squandered  each 
year  because  courts  cling  to  archaic  prac- 
tices. Progressive  courts  falter  because  legis- 
latures refuse  to  provide  enough  Judges  or 
money.  Hundreds  of  lower  courts  still  have 
barbers,  housewives,  farmers,  and  gas  station 
attendants  serving  as  Judges.  The  ball  bond 
is  a  much  abused  system,  with  lawyers. 
Judges,  and  policemen  frequently  taking 
kickbacks  from  bondsmen.  What  sometimes 
goes  on  in  Juvenile  court  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  shocking. 

There  are  bright  spots,  too.  A  trial  Judges' 
school  has  been  established,  for  example. 
Housewives  serve  as  covrt  watchers  and  help 
to  bring  about  Improvements.  Removal  of 
courts  from  politics  has  been  approved 
by  voters  In  some  states. 

But  the  problems  of  the  courts  are  far 
from  resolved.  The  Monitor  survey  found 
faulty  conditions  so  widespread  that  few 
states  or  cities  can  feel  smug  or  complacent. 

Yet  many  leading  Judges  and  lawyers  warn 
that  reform  will  not  come  from  within.  The 
changes  must  be  brought  about  through  cit- 
izen concern  and  the  vigorous  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Harry  W.  Jones,  Cardozo  professor  of  Jxu-is- 
prudence  at  Columbia  University  put  his 
finger  on  the  need  when  he  said:  "There  is 
much  talk  .  .  .  about  Improving  the  'Image' 
of  Justice.  Justice  Is  not  a  commodity  to  be 
marketed  by  such  means.  The  way  to  im- 
prove the  image  of  Justice  Is  to  improve  the 
reality  of  Justice  in  the  trial  courts  of  the 
United  States.  That  depends,  above  all,  on 
the  Intellectual,  moral,  and  personal  quality 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  called  to 
serve  as  our  trial  Judges."   . 


THE  LAW  THAT  PUTS  PEOPLE  OUT 
OF  WORK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
April  10,  1967,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  there  was  published  an  article  re- 
lating the  economics  of  employment  in 
the  marketplace  that  does  not  yield  in 
entirety  to  labor  legislation. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  under 
the  syndicated  column,  "These  Days," 
written  by  John  Chamberlein  and  en- 
titled "The  Law  That  Puts  People  Out 
of  Work."  This  Is  an  acute  analysis. 
He  cites  two  professors  from  Chicago, 
Yale  Brozen  and  Milton  Friedman,  and 
then  sustains  his  case  by  an  Independent 
poll  of  independent  business  proprietors 
which  shows  that  wherever  employees 
were  dropped,  15  percent  were  dropped 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  prescribed  by  Congress.  That  Is 
what  this  article  deals  with,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  merits  wider  circulation  and 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Law  That  Puts  Pkoflk  Ottt  or  Work 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

When  professors  of  economics  such  as  Yale 
Brozen,  MUton  Friedman,  and  other  mem- 


bers of  the  so-called  "Chicago  school"  warn 
that  a  compulsory  nainlmum  wage  set  at  too 
high  a  point  will  dlsemploy  marginal  worker* 
(Negroes  and  teenagers  in  particular)  they 
are  Ignored  as  "academicians." 

Nobody  outside  of  a  handful  of  the  faith, 
ful,  It  seems  believes  any  more  in  the  eco- 
nomic theory  of  marginal  utility.  This  ig 
the  theory  that  says  if  something  is  priced 
too  high,  people  will  buy  leee  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  economists  such  as  Brozen  and  Fried- 
man, this  applies  to  the  labor  market  Just 
as  much  as  it  does  to  the  market  for  straw- 
berries, bagels  or  even  such  necessities  as  cot- 
ton shirts. 

The  poUtlclane  and  the  labor  union  leaden 
say  the  professors  Indulge  in  a  priori  rea- 
soning that  is  not  sustained  by  facts.  But 
If  the  polltlcos  and  the  labor  bosses  won't 
take  it  from  University  professors,  maybe 
they  will  pay  some  heed  to  a  field  survey 
Just  made  by  the  National  FederaUon  of 
Independent  Business. 

A  poll  of  15,000  Independent  business  pro- 
prietors turns  up  the  appalling  statlsUc  that 
16  per  cent  of  all  those  who  have  recently 
dropped  employes  say  they  did  It  because 
of  the  Increased  minimum  wage  prescribed 
by  Congress. 

Since  men  are  being  absorbed  Into  the 
Army  and  into  Industries  that  are  kept  flush 
by  war  orders,  the  overall  effect  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  hasn't  been  too  pernicious. 
But  It  hits  Just  those  people  whom  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Great  Society  would  like  to 
see  moving  out  of  the  slums  and  into  perma- 
nent productive  niches  m  the  economic  sys- 
tem. The  unskilled  and  the  teen-agers  are 
the  ones  who  have  had  their  problems  par- 
ticularly aggravated. 

According  to  the  Federation's  figures,  the 
compulsory  minimum  wage  has  struck  espe- 
cially hard  at  "marginal  employables"  in  the 
South  and  In  New  England. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  states  19  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  firms  say  they  have  dropped 
people  because  of  the  Increased  mlnlmiun 
wage.  And  in  the  states  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  the  high  compulsory  minimum 
has  been  the  cause  of  firing  In  21  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  In  New  England,  the  figure 
is  14  per  cent. 

Breaking  the  statistics  down,  the  Feden- 
tlon  says  the  worst  casualties  of  the  wage 
law  are  the  unskilled  workers  in  the  medium- 
sized  wholesale  firms  that  employ  an  average 
of  twelve  persons. 

A  particularly  sobering  thing  about  the 
survey  is  that  It  reflects  "the  second  round 
of  payroll  culling."  The  first  round,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federation,  took  place  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1966  when  the  higher  payroll 
taxes  made  necessary  by  Social  Security  In- 
creases and  Medicare  caused  Independent 
business  firms  to  start  weeding  out  their 
least  skillful  workers. 

The  whole  trend  Is  ominous.  For,  with  the 
bigger  firms  going  in  for  automation,  more 
and  more  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
are  bound  to  seek  work  In  smaller  independ- 
ent businesses  that  cannot  afford  expensive 
new  machinery. 

If  these  businesses  cannot  meet  the  com- 
pulsory wage  requirements  for  unskilled 
workers,  the  economy  will  tend  to  become 
static  at  the  margins  that  have  provided  lt« 
growing  points  In  the  past. 

The  statistics  that  show  the  highest  drops 
of  employment  in  the  South  will  have  their 
Inevitable  Impact  In  the  North.  For  the 
displaced  unskilled  southern  worker  Joins 
the  procession  to  the  slums  of  New  York, 
Washington  and  Chicago. 

The  National  Federation  of  Indeipendent 
Business  survey  should  have  more  than  cas- 
ual consideration  by  Congress.  At  the  very 
least  some  exceptions  should  be  made  to  the 
minimum  wage  requirements  as  they  affect 
teenagers.  These  are  the  people  who  need 
the  apprenticeship  of  early  Jobs  if  they  are 
to  become  the  skilled  workers  of  tomorrow. 
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A  ROBE  DOES  NOT  MAKE  a  JUDGE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  staff 
correspondent  Howard  James  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  the  April 
12,  1967  edition,  has  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "A  Robe  Doesn't  Make  a  Judge," 
in  which  he  describes  the  shortcomings 
of  many  of  the  courts  of  this  Nation  and 
details  a  sampling  of  the  Justice  meted 
out  in  the  couris  that  were  visited  by  him. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  of 
justice  is  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  government  in  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  people,  and 
Uiflt  it  should  be  of  continuing  concern 
to  all  of  us. 

This  article  should  have  widespread 
attention,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Robe  Doesn't  Make  a  Jodgk 

(Reform  of  state  court  systems  in  the 
United  States  is  urgently  needed.  A  Monitor 
correspondent  investigated  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess In  a  coiuitrywide  tour.  In  this,  the  first 
of  a  13-part  series,  he  reports  bis  startling 
findings  about  "the  man  on  the  bench.") 

(By  Howard  James) 

It  Is  11:43  am.  on  a  Wednesday  In  late 
February.  Spring  is  edging  into  Louisville, 
Ky..  and  on  the  street  people  have  shed  their 
coats  and  are  nodding  and  smiling. 

But   In   the   courtroom   of   Circuit   Judge 

R there  are  no  smiles.     A  middle-aged 

barber,  accused  of  wounding  a  man.  Is  wor- 
ried.   His  freedom  and  future  are  at  stake. 

On  the  witness  stand  his  daughter,  an  at- 
tractive woman,  tells  the  Jury  how  the  vic- 
tim provoked  the  shooting  by  taunting  her 
father  and  by  getting  youngsters  to  block  the 
barbershop  driveway  to  keep  customers  away. 

As  she  testifies,  an  aging  newsboy  enters 
the  courtroom  and  hawks  papers. 

With  considerable  rustling  Judge  R 

opens  his  newspaper  to  the  comic  page. 
After  reading  for  several  minutes  he  pulls 
the  section  out,  folds  It  Into  a  smalled  square, 
and  counts  quietly  to  himself,  apparently 
working  the  crossword  puzzle. 

The  young  woman  seems  nervous.  She 
speaks  rapidly. 

Judge  R looks  up  from  his  paper  and 

tells  her  to  slow  down.  There  is  a  note  of 
Irritation  in  his  voice  when,  a  few  minutes 
later,  he  again  orders  her  to  speak  more 
slowly,  BO  the  court  stenographer  can  keep 
up. 

The  stenographer,  who  already  has  put 
down  her  pen  and  Is  checking  her  fingernails, 
•ays,  'Oh,  I  gave  up  a  long  time  ago." 

When  the  defendant's  daughter  finishes, 
two  other  witnesses  take  the  stand  briefiy. 
Judge  R denies  the  prosecution  re- 
quest to  let  a  woman  use  the  chalk  board 
to  clarify  her  testimony. 

At  12:38  pjn.,  the  Judge  adjourns  court  for 
lunch  until  2  p.m. 

VISITOR    LECTUBEO 

A  visitor,  after  buying  license  plates  in  an- 
other office,  has  stopped  by  to  watch.  With 
adjoiu-nment  he  rises  to  leave  before  the  Jury 

has    departed.     Judge    R orders    him 

stopped  by  a  bailiff,  brings  him  before  the 
bench,  and  gives  him  a  lecture  on  courtroom 
decorum. 

What  happened  on  this  day  In  Louisville 
la  unusual.  But  it  Is  far  from  unique  in  the 
nation's  state  courts. 

In  crlnUnal  court  in  Manhattan  a  Judge 
read  his  newspaper-sized  law  bulletin  while 
holding  hearings.  Lowering  a  corner  to 
listen  now  and  then,  he  kept  the  paper  In 
tront  of  his  face  as  defendants  appeared  be- 
fore him.    To  those  involved  each  case  was 


an  Important  matter — ^worthy  of  his  full  at- 
tention. 

In  Cincinnati  a  new  Common  Pleas  magis- 
trate. Judge  K ,  was  reading,  ironically 

enotigh,  copies  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society  during  a  narcotics 
trial.  (It  is  the  Judicature  Society  that  has 
pioneered  in  improving  the  administration  of 
Justice.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  there  are  Judges,  known  for  their  bril- 
liance on  the  bench,  who  manage  both  to  read 
and  rule  with  perception  and  without  lapse 
in  rapport  with  the  cases  before  them.) 

JXTDGK  ANGESED 

Behind    a    bench    in    Manhattan,    Judge 

S became  fxirlous  with  a  defendant 

when  the  man's  lawyer  did  not  show  up  in 
court.  The  defendant  said  his  attorney  was 
in  a  higher  court  in  another  city.  The  Judge 
refused  to  listen  and  raised  the  man's  ball — 
putting  him  behind  bars  "until  your  attor- 
ney shows  up."  He  also  ordered  the  man  to 
phone  the  lawyer,  James  Horan.  The  de- 
fendant button-holed  another  attorney,  Irv- 
ing Unger,  and  asked  Mr.  Unger  to  help. 
When  Mr.  Unger,  who  confirmed  the  fact  Mr. 
Horan  was  In  court,  tried,  the  Judge  shouted 
him  down  and  stormed  off  the  bench. 

One  recalls  that  Harry  W.  Jones,  Cardoza 
professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Coltunbla  Uni- 
versity, once  said,  "Every  multljudge  trial 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  has  at  least  one 
tyrant  In  residence." 

Later  that  day,  perhaps  after  thinking  it 
over  and  learning  that  a  newspaper  reporter 
had  been  watching,  the  Judge  reversed  him- 
self. 

In  San  Francisco  Municipal  Court,  Judge 

F was   hearing   traffic   cases.    He 

argued  with  the  defendants,  seemed  to  have 
trouble  reading  police  accident  reports  with- 
out help  from  aides,  and  made  sarcastic  re- 
marks. 

When  a  woman  with  a  Spanish  accent,  who 
was  trailed  by  several  children,  said  she 
couldn't  pay  an  $18  traffic  fine,  he  asked 
her  if  her  husband  worked.  Upon  her  ex- 
planation that  he  had  left  her.  Judge  P 

demanded:  "Why  don't  you  throw  him  In 
Jail?" 

Later  he  did  show  some  compassion  by 
giving  her  a  30-day  suspended  sentence — 
but  not  before  he  had  embarrassed  her  be- 
fore her  chUdren  and  a  courtroom  full  of 
spectators. 

When  I  asked  others  In  the  courthouse 

about  Judge  F ,  I  was  told  he  was 

"a  brilliant  criminal  lawyer  who  thinks  he 
is  above  hearing  traffic  cases"  but  must, 
under  the  system,  take  a  turn  at  It. 

CXJtTRTS  CHOSEN  AT  RANDOM 

Today  there  are  some  3,700  major  trial 
Judges  in  the  United  States  (courts  of  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction)  and  roughly  5,000  Judges 
In  lower  courts. 

If  my  sampUng  Is  a  fair  indication  (I 
simply  sat  down  In  courtrooms  selected  at 
random  around  the  country  and  listened), 
I>erhap6  half  of  these  Judges  are,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  unfit  to  sit  on  the  bench. 
This  is  the  same  percentage  given  by  sev- 
eral leading  lawyers  and  Judges  interviewed. 

"About  half  are  good  Judges,"  says  Joseph 
Harrison,  a  Newark,  N.J.,  lawyer.  "The 
others  have  various  kinds  of  shortcomings." 

Generalizations  upset  many  Judges.  They 
prefer  to  have  adverse  publicity  swept  un- 
der the  rug,  for  it  nUght  harm  their  image 
or  professional  pride. 

Many  with  high  standards  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  other  Judges  can  falter  and 
fall.  Even  today  some  Oklahoma  Judges 
refuse  to  believe  that  members  of  their 
state  Supreme  Court  took  bribes,  even 
though  one  has  confessed  and  another  is 
In  prison. 

Some  Judges  fear  that  a  public  airing  of 
dirty  Judicial  laundry  will  further  reduce 
respect  for  law  and  order. 


OTHZBS  HOLD  OUT  HOPE 


others,  like  Robert  C.  Flnley,  Chief  JusUce 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, take  a  balanced  view,  arguing  that 
while  courts  must  be  criticized  and  improved 
they  are  not  beyond  hope:  "Otherwise  our 
society  would  have  broken  apart  long  ago." 

Certainly  very  few  lawyers  or  laymen  have 
followed  a  path  as  far-reaching  as  that  taken 
by  this  reporter,  who  was  assigned  to  sit  In 
courtrooms  across  the  country  to  watch  and 
listen.  Judges  seldom  visit  other  Judges' 
courtrooms.  And  only  a  handful  of  lawyers 
spend  time  In  court,  and  that  usually  In  a 
single  city  or  section  of  the  country. 

"What  qualifications  should  a  Judge 
have?"  Opinions  vary  widely,  and  Colum- 
bia's Professor  Jones  points  out  that  "no  per- 
son or  organization  has  been  rash  enough  to 
offer  an  authoritaUve  definition  of  .  .  . 
'qualified.'  " 

Vincent  A.  Carroll,  who  is  chief  Judge  In 
Philadelphia's  Common  Pleas  Court,  suggests 
that  "a  man  doesn't  have  to  be  a  genius. 
He  does  need  a  substantial  background  in 
the  community  and  a  good  legal  education." 

Most  Judges  feel  experience  as  a  trial  law- 
yer la  essential.  Many  contend  top-fight, 
small-town  lawyers  make  the  best  Judges 
because  they  have  broad  experience  in  try- 
ing both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  canons  of 
Judicial  etliics  state  that  a  Judge  should 
be,  among  other  things,  "conscientious,  stu- 
dious, thorough,  courteous,  patient,  punc- 
tual. Just,  Impartial,  fearless  of  public 
clamor,  regardless  of  public  praise,  and  in- 
different to  private,  political,  or  partisan 
Infiuences.  .  .  ." 

Professor  Jones  suggests  that  "only  a  man 
of  first-rate  [Intellectual]  capacity  can  make 
sound,  split-second  decisions  on  questions  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure,  exercise  sentenc- 
ing  responsibilities  thoughtfully  and  wisely 
under  exhausting  pressure  of  time,  and  im- 
prove procedures  to  make  assembly-line  law 
enforcement  seem  less  cut  and  dried." 

Incompetent  Judges  can  be  classified  into 
one  or  more  of  the  following  11  categories, 
all  too  frequently  observed  In  action  by  this 
writer  since  January. 

1.  The  hacks:  These  men  are  given  Judge- 
ships as  a  reward  for  long  and  faithful  service 
to  a  political  party,  or  to  some  political 
leader.  While  many  make  excellent  Judges, 
dozens  of  others  do  not  belong  on  the  bench. 

"The  most  important  thing.  If  you  want 
to  become  a  Judge,  is  to  have  good  political 
contacts,"  says  one  bitter  New  York  trial 
lawyer.  "You  don't  get  to  be  a  Judge  by 
practicing  law.  You've  got  to  sit  in  the  club- 
house and  build  your  contacts." 

"Almost  all  state  Judges  are  picked  because 
of  their  experience  in  public  life — In  politics," 
says  Geoffrey  C.  Hazard,  Jr.,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Bar  Foundation. 

2.  The  retirees:  One  of  the  largest  groups, 
these  men  seek  the  bench  as  semi-retirement 
from  the  trying  life  of  practicing  law.  They 
arrive  at  work  late  (if  at  all),  take  frequent 
recesses,  spend  2  hours  at  lunch,  and  go  home 
early.  Some  play  golf  or  go  fishing  while 
men  languish  In  Jail  and  civil  cases  pile  up. 

3.  The  failvu-es:  These  men  were  incom- 
petent lawyers  who  sought  Judgeships  be- 
cause they  had  trouble  earning  a  living  as 
lawyers.  They  can  be  found  In  every  section 
of  the  nation,  but  are  most  prevalent  in 
states  where  Judicial  pay  is  low  and  prestige 
is  little  higher. 

4.  The  inattentive:  These  men  have  beard 
it  all  before,  find  Judging  a  bore,  or  simply 
couldn't  care  less.  They  lean  back  with  their 
eyes  closed,  read,  doodle  on  a  legal  pad,  or 
stare  out  of  the  window.  I  have  watched 
some  chat  on  the  telephone  or  hold  whis- 
pered conversations  with  aides  who  want 
papers  signed  while  witnesses  testify.  And 
this  has  happened  in  nonjury  cases. 

In  Miami,  Fla.,  Judge  Jack  M.  Turner 
leaned    back    In    his    chair,    with    his    eyes 
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closed,  bis  anns  up  behind  his  head,  as  be 
tried  two  men  for  running  a  booUe  Joint. 
A  lew  minutes  later  be  admitted  In  open 
court  that  be  "wasn't  paying  attention"  to 
some  of  the  evidence. 

Both  men  were  sentenced  to  a  year  In  Jail. 

"It  Isn't  Just  a  question  of  a  judge  sitting 
there  In  a  robe,"  says  I^elmar  Karlan,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion In  New  York.  "He  must  be  putting  his 
mind  to  It." 

6.  The  misflta;  Another  large  group,  these 
•TO  competent  lawyers  with  personality 
quirks  that  keep  them  from  living  up  to  the 
canons  of  Judicial  ethics.  Many  are  abrasive 
and  short-tempered.  Others  come  to  court 
with  their  minds  made  up,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  that  each  case  Is  dlJSerent.  In 
each  state  a  few  men  simply  cannot  make 
decisions.  And  some,  who  were  skilled  trial 
lawyers,  are  Irritated  by  the  unskilled  men 
who  argue  cases  before  them. 

A  Pittsburgh  lawyer,  Gilbert  Helwlg,  guma 
It  up  this  way : 

"A  good  Judge  has  judicial  temperament. 
He  must  give  up  a  certain  amount  of  vanity 
and  be  willing  to  listen.  He  cannot  decide 
the  case  before  he  hears  It.  Then  there  Is 
the  question  of  discipline.  Nobody  tells  a 
judge  how  much  work  he  should  do.  And  In 
criminal  court  there  Is  a  need  for  compas- 
sion." 

6.  The  informal:  In  some  dtlee  "open 
ooxirt"  Is  a  misnomer.  Most  business  takes 
place  In  the  judge's  chambers,  with  little 
dignity  or  decorum.  It  Is  an  experience  not 
unlike  having  to  appear  In  the  office  of  a 
political  boes  for  favors  or  to  be  reprimanded. 

7.  The  Incapacitated:  A  judge,  complain- 
ing of  old  age  or  111  health  and  unable  to 
serve,  can  continue  to  draw  full  pay  while 
preventing  an  active  replacement  from  tak- 
ing over.  Last  year  only  23  of  30  common 
pleas  Judges  (the  co\irt  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion) In  Philadelphia  were  available  for  reg- 
ular assignments.  One  has  been  disabled 
for  several  years,  but  Is  serving  a  10-year 
term. 

8.  The  Inexperienced:  Judging  Is  not  a 
career  In  the  umted  States,  as  It  Is  In  some 
countries.  The  subject  Is  not  taught  at  law 
schools.  Further,  "a  man  can  have  a  dis- 
tinguished career  In  the  law  today  and  yet 
he  may  have  almost  never  appeared  In  oourt," 
says  Professor  Jones. 

In  terms  of  formal  training,  then,  every 
judge  who  takes  the  bench  is  Inexperienced. 
Fortunately,  most  begin  to  measure  up  with- 
in a  few  months  or  years.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  lawyers  fall  to  recognize  the  dras- 
tic differences  between  practicing  law  and 
sitting  on  the  bench  as  an  Impartial  judge. 

9.  The  lazy:  Dozens  of  Judges  never  look 
up  the  law.  They  "wing  it,"  trusting 
memory  or  the  lawyers  who  appear  before 
them,  and  usually  rationalizing  that  they 
are  "too  busy."  This  group  also  sees  little 
need  to  challenge  the  prosecutor  or  others 
who  appear  In  court  to  see  that  justice  really 
wins  out. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  a  good  Judge 
can  protect  justice : 

Tom  Daniel  Orammer,  a  19-year-old  In 
Portland,  Ore.,  with  little  education  pleaded 
guilty  to  flrst-degree  arson  before  Judge  Al- 
fred T.  Sulmonettl  with  the  support  of  the 
district  attorney  and  his  court-appointed 
lawyer. 

Before  accepting  the  plea.  Judge  Sulmo- 
nettl questioned  the  boy.  He  learned  that 
the  boy  had  been  working  for  his  brother- 
in-law  helping  to  demolish  a  condemned 
building.  His  pay:  »1.38  an  hour  plus  "all 
the  copper  wire"  found.  To  remove  the  In- 
sulation from  the  wire  he  set  flre  to  It  In  the 
basement  of  the  building  being  demolished. 

Leaving  the  flre  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
he  returned  to  And  It  out  of  control.  He 
quickly  called  the  flre  department.  For  this 
the  district  attorney  charged  him  with  arson. 

Judge  Sulmonettl  turned  down  the  guilty 
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plea,  and  a  trial  was  held.  Instead  of  going 
to  prison  the  youth  returned  to  a  state  homo 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

10.  The  weak:  It  takes  a  strong  man  to 
rule  against  a  close  friend  or  a  political  spon- 
sor, knowing  that  an  adverse  decision  may 
end  the  friendship  or  end  the  support.  For 
these  and  other  reasons — especially  fear  of 
reversal — dozens  of  Judges  are  pushed  around 
by  lawyers  or  let  outsiders  Influence  Justice. 
One  of  the  greatest  offenders:  the  press. 

Adds  Mr.  Karlan:  "I  hear  constantly  of 
judges  who  are  afraid  to  try  cases.  Afraid 
they  may  make  fools  of  themselves.  And 
some  Judges  let  others — bailbondsmen.  the 
clerk,  a  district  attorney,  or  defense  attor- 
ney— run  their  courtrooms." 

11.  The  prejudiced:  When  a  lawyer  be- 
comes a  judge,  he  does  not  simply  shed  his 
old  opinions  and  wiggle  Into  a  robe  of  objec- 
tivity. Instead  he  brings  with  blm  a  view- 
point developed  by  his  experiences.  These 
Include  such  influences  as  his  economic, 
religious,  and  ethnic  background. 

A  wealthy  corporate  lawyer,  educated  in 
the  best  private  schools,  may  have  little  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  an  unedu- 
cated laborer  who  says  he  cannot  hold  a  Job 
long  enough  to  pay  his  ex-wife  back  alimony. 
A  clean-cut  Midwestern  Judge  may  give  little 
justice  to  a  dirty,  long-haired  teen-ager,  thus 
making  the  Inscription  "equal  Justice  under 
law"  meaningless. 

And  there  Is  old-fashioned  prejudice. 
When  I  asked  a  Miami,  Fla.,  Judge  why  he 
gave  a  surprisingly  severe  sentence  to  a 
Spanish-speaking  youth,  he  told  me:  "He's 
only  a  migrant,  after  all." 

State  trial  coiu-ts  have  these  Incompetent 
judges  for  many  reasons.  Often  It  Is  because 
of  politics  or  because  the  system  of  selection 
is  BO  poor.  In  many  communities  there  is 
little  or  no  screening  of  candidates.  Fre- 
quently the  voters  pay  no  attention  to  the 
screening  committee,  or  no  qualified  lawyer 
wants  the  job. 

A    CANSm    VIEW    OfTKRKD 

One  respected  judge,  Maurice  A.  David,  of 
Columbiw.  Ind..  is  very  candid  on  this  point. 
He  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps  in  1964  and 
opened  a  law  office.  His  experience  had  been 
in  military  law.  Five  months  later  a  group 
of  local  lawyers  came  to  his  office  and  asked 
him  to  run  for  Judge. 

"I  put  this  question  to  them,"  he  says. 

"  'If  you  have  such  a  burning  desire  to  find 

a  new  judge,  why  dont  you  run  yourselves?' 

Any  one  of  them  would  have  been  qualified. 

"Their  answer:    'We  cant  afford  to  run. 

The  pay  is  too  low.    Judge  is  an 

honest  enough  person,   but  he  is   irascible 
and  unpleasant  to  deal  with." 

With  this  urging,  plus  a  military  pension 
of  (6.000  a  year,  and  a  judicial  salary  of 
ei8.500  In  the  offing,  Mr.  David  agreed  to  run 
as  a  Democrat  in  a  county  that  often  electa 
Republicans. 

"I  was  elected  by  the  Johnson  landslide 
in  '64,"  he  says.  "And  I  can  easily  lose  In  the 
next  election." 

About  70  miles  west,  In  Spencer,  Ind.,  Cir- 
ciUt  Judge  Austin  B.  Childress  had  not — 
when  I  visited  him — filed  court  records  with 
the  county  clerk  for  over  four  years.  At  my 
request  the  clerk  showed  me  the  books.  The 
first  entry  was  made  in  February,  1819.  The 
last  Sept.  29,  1962. 

EXCESS   OF   CARE    ADMTTnCD 

Judge  Childress  says  he  Is  unable  to  bring 
the  records  up  to  date  because  he  Is  overly 
concerned  with  commas  and  periods  and 
perfect  use  of  words. 

"I  am  too  meticulous."  he  told  me.  "I  have 
made  It  a  practice  to  hire  Inexperienced  girls 
from  business  schools  and  train  them,  and 
I  have  had  two  operations.  Each  kept  me 
away  for  six  weeks." 

Yet  only  recently  did  the  six  lawyers  In 
Spencer  ask  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
stap  in.    And  none  apparently  wants  the  Job 


of  judge.  Experienced  lawyers  in  Spencer  net 
(25,000  a  year  or  more,  one  said.  The  Judge- 
ship pays  only  (12,600. 

Many  judges  are  deeply  embedded  in  poll- 
tics,  or  owe  allegiance  to  a  poUUcal  boss  who 
may  be  able  to  Influence  decisions. 

The  chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  In 
Cook  County,  111.,  John  8.  Boyle,  has  the 
reputation  for  being  a  tough,  demanding  sd- 
mlnlstrator  as  well  as  a  close  friend  of  the 
Mayor  of  Chicago.  The  day  I  visited  him, 
campaigning  for  the  spring  election  was  un- 
der way.  On  his  desk  was  a  sign :  "Daley  for 
Mayor."  Court  personnel,  including  deputy 
state's  attorneys,  wore  Daley  buttons. 

As  I  traveled  from  state  to  state  I  told 
judges  and  lawyers  what  I  saw— without 
naming  Judge  Boyle,  Chicago,  or  Mayor 
Daley.  To  a  man  they  condemned  any  judge 
who  would  so  blatantly  violate  the  Judicial 
canoiu  of  ethics  which  prohibit  "the  public 
endorsement  of  candidates  for  politlctl 
office." 

THREAT    or   SESIONATION 

A  highly  respected  New  Jersey  jurist  added 
that  not  even  wives  can  mix  in  politics  in 
his  state.  One  judge,  whose  wife  did,  com- 
plained he  could  not  control  her.  The 
problem  was  quickly  resolved  when  the  Judge 
was  told  to  tell  her  she  had  a  choice:  Get 
out  of  politics  or  see  her  husband  resign  hit 
Judgeship. 

Why  this  concern  over  mixing  politics  and 
justice? 

"The  need  to  find  funds  to  finance  a 
political  campaign  and  the  low  pay  of  Judge* 
are  leading  reasons  why  we  have  corrupt 
judges."  says  Elvln  J.  Brown,  a  highly  re- 
spected district  judge  from  Norman.  Okla. 

One  of  the  great  problems  facing  the 
courts :  Few  states  have  anyone  to  keep  watch 
over  Judges.  As  Bernard  O.  Segal,  a  top 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  points  out,  "A  Judge 
Is  just  a  lawyer  elevated  to  the  bench.  He 
may  be  a  poor  administrator,  or  poor  at  re- 
search, or  have  other  shortcomings." 

Sometimes  he  is  not  even  a  lawyer.  Tbli 
Is  often  the  case  In  small-town  traffic  courti 
and  In  other  courts  that  handle  large  num- 
bers of  "minor"  cases  that  are  very  im- 
portant to  those  Involved. 

Some  of  these  men  with  limited  legal 
skill  push  their  way  up  into  higher  courts. 

LEGAL    KNOWLXOOB    DOUBTrtTL 

In  Ardmore,  Okla.,  Judge  Joe  Thompson, 
who  sits  In  five  counties  as  a  district  judge, 
was  on  the  bench,  his  robe  open,  his  collar 
loose,  his  tie  askew,  and  his  front  shirt 
gaping. 

Although  he  attended  law  school  In  Okla- 
homa City,  he  admitted  to  me  be  knowi 
little  about  the  law.  He  got  on  the  bench 
more  than  12  years  ago  when  his  home 
county  (he  lives  in  Marietta)  needed  i 
county  Judge — a  secondary  post  that  In- 
cludes presiding  over  county  governmental 
meetings  and  probate  matters.  With  no  one 
else  willing  to  serve,  the  two  district  judges 
asked  the  State  Supreme  Court  to  give  him 
a  special  permit  until  be  passed  the  bar 
exam. 

A  cloud  hangs  over  his  passing  the  exam. 
He  failed  it  several  times.  Some  say  three. 
Others  say  four.  Judge  Thompson  says  he 
has  forgotten  the  details,  but  that  he  passed 
with  ease  on  the  final  try,  whatever  the 
number. 

He  denies  reports  that  he  cannot  read  and 
write,  explaining  he  Is  left  handed  and  "cant 
read  my  own  scribbling."  His  clerk  reads  hU 
instructions  to  Juries,  he  says,  because  "I've 
got  sore  eyes." 

After  serving  eight  years  as  county  Judge 
he  ran  against  W.  J.  Monroe  (one  of  his 
benefactors  who  helped  him  get  the  Initial 
appointment)  and  won  the  seat  as  dlstrtct 
Judge.  It  was  a  little  more  than  four  years 
ago  that  he  was  elected  district  Judge.  Last 
spring  he  won  a  second  term. 

"He's  not  the  smartest  man  on  the  bench, 
but  his  heart  Is  as  big  as  a  washtub,"  sayi 
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former  District  Judge  John  Caldwell,  who 
served  as  Judge  Thompson's  court  reporter 
during  his  first  foiu--year  term  In  District 
Court,  often  backstopplng  the  judge  by  giv- 
ing blm  points  of  law. 

Conunentlng  on  complaints  that  some  of 
his  practices  raise  big  questions,  Mr.  Cald- 
well says,  "Judge  Joe  leta  some  lawyers  take 
advantage  of  him.  And  when  he  doesn't  like 
you  be  leta  you  know  it.  So  some  people 
get  the  wrong  impression." 

The  judge  also  has  a  reputation  for  help- 
ing out  home  county  folks  who  get  in  trouble 
with  the  law.    But  not  always. 

A  man  accused  of  arson  made  a  deal  with 
the  assistant  district  attorney  in  Judge 
Thompson's  home  town  of  Marietta.  The 
two  agreed  that  a  guilty  plea  probably  would 
net  him  "only"  26  years. 

But  Judge  Thompson,  before  sentencing 
the  man  recessed  court  to  find  Willis  Choate, 
the  young  business  manager  of  the  local 
paper. 

"He  asked  what  kind  of  sentence  he 
should  give  him,  and  I  told  him  the  people 
are  pretty  hot,  and  I'd  sentence  him  to  60 
years,"  Mr.  Choate  says. 

Judge   Thompson  did.    It   was   later  re- 
duced by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals. 
COUET  oaoEK 

In  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  Judge  Oeorge  Para- 
dise made  news  not  long  ago  when  he  be- 
came bothered  by  noise  outelde  his  home 
one  evening.  He  went  out  on  the  street  and 
told  several  young  men  to  leave,  that  he 
was  a  Judge,  and  that  it  was  a  court  order. 
The  next  morning  he  cited  them  for  con- 
tempt. The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court,  where  the  Judge  was  up- 
held, though  the  punishment  was  reduced. 

In  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  woman  Judge  Is  being 
challenged  by  the  grand  Jury.  Stella  Akin, 
who  has  served  since  1967,  is  said  to  have 
"repeated  and  protracted  absences"  from  the 
bench,  throwing  the  burden  on  an  associate 
municipal  Judge. 

From  time  to  time  charges  against  judges 
are  more  serious  than  incompetence.  But 
corruption  is  hard  to  prove.  A  judge  who 
takes  bribes  obviously  does  It  In  secret. 
And  neither  party  Involved  will  shout  It  from 
the  housetops. 

■There  are  many  ways  for  a  Judge  to  be 
corrupt,"  adds  Mr.  Hazard.  "It  doesn't  al- 
ways mean  he's  going  to  take  a  satchel  of 
money." 

A  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  Judge,  Floyd  Sarl- 
sohn,  was  recently  up  before  a  five-man  panel 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court's  Ap- 
pellate Division  on  charges  of  helping  a  pros- 
titute stay  In  business,  fixing  a  speeding 
ticket  for  a  friend,  jailing  an  Innocent  wom- 
an, setting  ball  at  (1.5  million  on  a  burglary 
suspect,  and  freeing  three  men  in  a  case  be- 
fore another  Judge.  The  case  still  Is  pend- 
ing. 

EXCXLUCNCX  ALSO  OB8EHVE0 

While  problems  are  numerous  across  the 
country,  I  saw  many  excellent  Judges  In 
action.  Municipal  Judge  Murray  Goodman 
of  Miami  Beach  was  fair  and  friendly.  When 
Ave  men  corrected  violations  to  city  build- 
ing ordinances  he  praised  them  for  their 
cooperation,  reopened  the  cases,  and  set  aside 
findings  of  guilty  so  that  they  would  not 
liave  court  records.  Emphasis  la  on  get- 
ting cooperation  and  compliance.  Yet  he 
does  not  allow  people  in  court  In  beach  at- 
tire, nor  can  they  smoke,  chew  gum,  or 
read  in  court. 

One  young  woman  In  Los  Angeles,  Bonnie 
«e  Martin,  a  Municipal  Coifft  commls- 
•loner,  selected  by  the  Judges  themselves, 
»aa  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  finest  Judges 
I  observed.  She  handled  tough  morals  cases 
wd  difficult  polnta  of  law  with  dignity  and 

While  Um  Angeles  Judges  were  all  among 
me  best  in  the  nation.  I  found  the  younger 
municipal    Judsea    there    more    alert    and 


pleasant  while  on  the  bench  than  a  few  older 
men  sitting  in  Superior  Court. 

Oklahoma,  despite  many  Judicial  prob- 
lems, also  produces  men  of  high  caliber — 
like  Elvin  J,  Brown,  district  judge  In 
Norman. 

How  can  the  quality  of  Judges  In  the 
United  States  be  Improved? 

Many  say  raising  salaries  would  help. 

Eugene  A.  Wright,  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  trial  Judges,  retired  from  the 
Superior  Court  of  SeatUe,  Wash.,  last  fall  to 
become  vice-president  of  a  bank. 

In  Pltteburgh,  Common  Pleas  Judge  Rug- 
gero  J.  Aldisert,  an  excellent  Judge,  had  a 
six-figure  income  as  a  successful  trial  lawyer. 

"My  wife  and  I  have,  after  five  years,"  ad- 
justed to  oiir  new  budget,"  he  says. 

He  makes  (30,000  as  a  judge,  but  his  take- 
home  Is  far  lower  after  taxes,  pension  pay- 
out, like  Insurance,  and  other  expenses. 
And  as  a  Judge  he  Is  unable  to  write  off 
btislness  expenses  on  his  Income  tax. 

But  some  say  pay  Is  only  part  of  the  an- 
swer. A  burning  desire  to  see  justice  done, 
and  the  prestige  of  office  helps. 

The  majority  of  states  need  a  better  sys- 
tem of  selecting  judges.  Though  it  has  its 
detractors,  most  court  critics  point  to  the 
merit-selection  plan  proposed  in  1918  by  El- 
bert M.  Kales,  a  Northwestern  University 
law  professor  and  backed  since  that  year 
by  the  American  Judicatiwe  Society. 

Under  the  plan,  an  Impartial  committee  of 
lawyers  and  laymen  receives  nominations 
and  then  draws  up  a  list  of  qualified  candi- 
dates, usually  three  for  each  vacancy.  The 
governor  then  appolnta  new  judges  from  this 
list.  At  regular  Intervals  each  judge's  name 
is  submitted  to  voters,  without  party  desig- 
nation, on  a  ballot  that  reads:  "Shall  Judge 

,  of  the  Court,  be  retained  in 

office?    Yes No ." 

First  adopted  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
in  1940,  it  U  often  called  the  Missouri  plan. 
Alaska  Included  it  In  its  constitution  when 
admitted  as  a  state  In  1948.  In  1962,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  Joined.  During  this  same  era 
other  states  began  to  use  it  in  selected  cities 
or  for  certain  courts.  Interest  is  slowly  be- 
ginning to  grow  54  years  after  the  plan  was 
first  proposed. 

APPonrrrvE  setups 

Seven  states,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina  have  ap- 
pointed judges  since  colonial  times,  while 
several  other  states  have  returned  to  the  ap- 
pointive system  after  finding  popular  elec- 
tion unsatisfactory. 

Yet  some  36  states  continue  to  follow  the 
tradition  attributed  to  the  Jacksonlan  era  of 
democracy  some  125  years  ago  under  which. 
In  order  to  win  office,  judges  must  raise  funds 
and  give  speeches  to  people  who  often 
couldn't  care  less. 

Tenure,  the  length  of  appointment  or 
elected  term,  is  a  key  factor.  Massachusetts 
Judges  serve  for  life,  as  in  the  federal  system. 
New  Jersey  Judges  serve  seven  years,  and  then 
for  life.  Pennsylvania  Judges  are  elected  for 
10  years.  In  many  states  Judges  serve  four 
years.  These  Include  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Idaho,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina.  South  Da- 
kota, Washington,  and  several  others. 

Vermont  Judges  are  elected  to  two-year 
terms  by  the  Legislature.  However,  a  bill 
now  under  consideration  would  lengthen  the 
term  to  six  years. 

Few  top  lawyers  are  willing  to  give  up  a 
successful  practice  for  a  short  term  on  the 
bench.  And  it  takes  time  and  experience  to 
become  a  good  Judge.  Thus  long  terms  are 
generally  supported. 

Six  years  is  common.  In  five  states  judges 
serve  for  8  years.  In  Delaware  they  serve 
12,  and  In  Maryland  16  years. 

Coupled  with  tenure  Is  the  need  for  a  good 
removal  system.  California's  system  Is  cited 
as  an  excellent  solution,  for  it  does  not  put 


judges  at  the  mercy  of  politicians,  but  does 
keep  a  check  on  Judges. 

Los  Angeles  Judge  William  B.  Neeley,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  California  Committee 
on  Judicial  Qualiflcations,  says  anyone — law- 
yer, defendant,  or  citizen— U  able  to  file  a 
complaint  against  a  judge.  There  are  no 
forms  to  fill  out.  Only  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mission Is  required. 

To  protect  judges  from  cranks  and  politi- 
cal enemies,  the  complaints  are  kept  confi- 
dential. So  are  the  names  of  the  complain- 
ers,  to  protect  them  from  reprisals. 

In  California  it  has  been  foimd  there  Is 
little  need  for  formal  action  against  a  Judge. 
Usually  a  letter  asking  him  to  respond  to 
complaints  results  in  reform,  although  the 
commission  "sometimes  gets  flimsy  excuses." 

One  judge  was  accused  of  "becoming  very 
arbitrary  and  often  sharp  with  witnesses." 
The  Judge  wrote  back  that  the  "complaint  Is 
well-founded.  I  have  bad  many  health  and  ' 
family  problems,  and  I  can  see  how  this  has 
affected  my  actions  in  oourt."  Although  the 
complaining  group  was  never  notified  of 
steps  being  taken,  they  soon  told  the  com- 
mission that  "the  Judge  is  doing  much 
better." 

A  few  states  have  adopted  the  California 
system,  or  are  considering  It. 

SUPREME  COXntT  AS  OVBKSEER 

In  New  Jersey  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  oversees  judges,  sets  work- 
ing hours,  and  generally  controls  the  bench. 
A  Judge  "can't  even  take  a  day  off  without 
reporting  in."  says  one  official.  Yet  a  pro- 
posed system  of  removing  unfit  Judges  has 
been  held  up  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
for  years. 

Most  states  require  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, which  usually  means  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  remove  an  incompetent  or 
corrupt  judge. 

Most  Judges  have  their  own  "kingdoms," 
with  no  one  having  power  to  make  them 
work,  keep  them  from  becoming  abusive 
or  arbitrary,  or  correct  other  human  fall- 
ings. Appeals  oourta  only  rule  on  errors  of 
law.  Lawyers  across  the  country  say  they  are 
afraid  to  challenge  judges  because  it  will 
harm  their  practice  and  their  cllente.  And 
In  most  cities  the  public  doesnt  know  what 
Is  going  on,  nor  does  It  care. 

Yet  many  Judges  and  lawyers  point  out 
that  reform  will  not  come  from  within.  It 
will  be  up  to  laymen  to  make  changes. 


PRESENT  DRAFT  LAW  DISCRIMINA- 
TORY AND  UNFAIR— DRASTIC 
CHANGES  ARE  ESSENTIAL— 18 
MONTHS'  SERVICE  RIGHT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
■abjection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
very  definitely  when  the  present  selec- 
tive service  law  expires  on  June  30,  it 
will  be  essential  that  we  in  Congress 
enact  a  new  draft  law  to  select  the  lim- 
ited number  of  young  men  required  for 
service  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  operation  of  the  present  selective 
service  law  hsts  been  unfair  In  many 
particulars.  For  example,  too  much  dis- 
cretion for  granting  deferments  or  ex- 
emptions from  service  has  been  In  the 
hands  of  local  selective  service  boards. 
This  results  in  thousands  of  different  cri- 
teria for  deferment.  The  result  has  been 
that  some  boards  have  been  granting 
exemptions  while  a  neighboring  draft 
board  in  the  same  State  and  frequently 
in  the  same  city  makes  an  opposite  ml- 
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Ing  in  sm  identical  case  and  lists  a  reg- 
istrant as  available  to  be  called  into  serv- 
ice immediately.  Since  available  pools 
of  eligible  draftees  differ  from  one  draft 
board  jurisdiction  to  another,  considera- 
tion given  to  the  problems  of  individual 
potential  draftees  differs  from  one  draft 
board  to  the  next. 

Also,  deferments  too  frequently  favor 
those  who  can  afford  to  attend  college 
and  those  whose  educations  qualify  them 
to  enter  critical  occupations,  so-called. 
The  fact  is  that  young  men  from  families 
with  financial  resources  are  in  a  better 
position  to  secure  deferment  by  going  to 
college  or  by  marrying  young  and  having 
children. 

The  proposal  to  institute  a  fair  and  im- 
partial random— FAIR — selection  system 
should  be  provided  in  the  law.  This  sys- 
tem would  operate  similar  to  the  lottery 
system  used  in  World  War  n.  Young 
men  wUl  be  inducted  at  age  19,  instead 
of  the  present  system  of  starting  at  age 
26  and  working  backward. 

In  each  of  the  next  several  years, 
nearly  1.900.000  young  men  will  attain 
the  age  of  19.  In  1970  that  number  will 
probably  exceed  2  million.  Of  this  num- 
ber 3  of  10  will  probably  be  disqualified 
for  physical  reasons  or  deferred  for 
reasons  of  hardship  or  imfitness.  Under 
the  PAIR  system  each  year  the  required 
number  of  Inductees  would  be  selected 
by  a  lottery  method  from  the  pool  of 
qualified  19-year-olds.  Those  not  se- 
lected would  be  assured  that  they  did  not 
face  Induction  in  the  future  except  in 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  This 
system  would  remove  the  uncertainty 
from  the  lives  of  yoimg  men  who  today 
are  unable  to  plan  their  futures  because 
of  the  many  years  in  which  they  are 
liable  for  induction. 

Calling  young  men  Into  active  service 
at  age  19  instead  of  age  26  Is  a  system 
which  should  have  been  provided  in  the 
past.  Let  us  hope  It  will  be  provided  in 
the  new  selective  service  law. 

The  percentage  of  those  entitled  to  de- 
ferment for  hardship  reasons  or  because 
they  are  employed  in  essential  occupa- 
tions would  be  far  less  in  the  younger 
group  than  those  of  age  26.  Further- 
more, a  young  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  is  not  being  drafted  for  active 
duty  presently  and  should  not  be  drafted 
in  the  future  except  in  a  grave  national 
emergency.  Very  few  young  men  of  19 
are  married  and  have  children.  Hence, 
very  few  deferments  on  this  ground. 

To  quote  General  Wheeler  who  has  a 
great  deal  of  experience  In  training 
young  men: 

The  young  ones  of  19  are  eager,  sturdy  and 
learn  quickly. 

The  general  stated: 

Sometimes  the  older  men,  who  have  taken 
on  responsibilities  of  a  family  or  have  other 
draw-downs  on  their  means,  are  not  as  eager, 
not  as  wllUng,  to  undertake  military  service 
as  the  younger  men. 

Very  definitely.  I  also  advocate  that 
the  period  of  service  under  the  Selective 
Service  System  should  be  for  18  months 
and  not  2  years.  For  example,  consider- 
ing the  experience  and  observation  of 
General  Wheeler  and  the  training  pro- 
cediu-es  now  adopted,  it  Is  certain  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  6  months,  young  men 
19  years  of  age  who  have  entered  the 
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armed  services  would  be  qualified, 
trained,  and  ready  for  active  combat 
duty. 

Many  times  they  are  sent  to  Vietnam 
after  they  have  been  in  the  service  for 
6  months. 

The  policy  followed  at  this  time  and 
that  has  been  in  force  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  of  limiting  service  in  Viet- 
nam to  12  months  should  be  continued. 
At  the  end  of  such  12 -month  active 
duty,  a  draftee  should  be  returned  home 
and  honorably  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice to  the  Active  Reserve,  giving  him 
credit  for  his  service  in  this  country  and 
double  credit  for  service  in  the  combat 
zone. 

In  fact,  I  believe,  that  after  a  man 
has  served  18  montfts  as  a  draftee  or 
volunteer  in  our  armed  services  he  should 
be  exempted  from  that  time  on  from  any 
service  in  the  Active  or  Inactive  Reserves 
except  possibly  in  a  grave  national 
emergency. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  our  allies. 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  have  no  draft 
laws,  no  conscription  whatsoever.  New 
Zealand  provides  conscription  for  a  peri- 
od of  12  months  only.  Belgium  con- 
scripts for  12  to  15  months  only;  Italy. 
15  months  only.  Prance  conscripts  her 
young  men  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  Prance  for  16  months:  West 
Germany,  for  18  months;  and  the  Neth- 
erlands provides  conscription  for  a  pe- 
riod of  18  months. 

I  shall  make  every  endeavor  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  have  the 
18-month  term  selected,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  every  standpoint  this  is  pref- 
erable. Then  following  such  period  of 
active  duty  no  further  Reserve  or  active 
service  should  be  required  except  In  times 
of  a  grave  national  emergency.  This  Is 
my  present  view  unless  I  am  convinced 
that  such  provision  would  be  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  grim  period  of 
international  anarchy,  the  Nation  re- 
quires that  young  men  must  serve,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  we  apparently 
are  acting  as  policeman  for  the  whole 
world.  However,  in  this  land  of  equals, 
men  must  be  selected  to  serve  by  an 
equitable  system,  the  fairest  system  that 
can  be  devised.  There  Is  no  one  pat 
answer,  but  I  know  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  will  do 
its  utmost  to  report  a  fairer,  more  log- 
ical, and  more  equitable  selective  service 
law  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3aeld? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
once  again  for  another  of  his  forthright 
and  courageous  speeches.  Some  quar- 
ters will  not  think  It  Is  good  politics,  but 
it  is  good  statesmanship,  and  I  commend 
him. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  point  with  respect  to 
his  comments.  I  was  particularly  In- 
terested in  his  discussion  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  draft  boards.  I  dis- 
cussed that  subject  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  2  days  before  the  Pres- 
ident's commission  reported.  I  discussed 
some  of  the  very  points  the  Senator  has 
raised  today,  particularly  the  lack  of  na- 
tional standards.  The  lack  of  national 
standards  among  draft  boards  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  have  voted  against  the 


draft  the  last  two  times.  I  expect  to 
continue  to  vote  against  it  unless  a  fair 
draft  law  can  be  enacted.  I  shall  never 
vote  for  a  draft  law  as  discriminatory 
and  unfair  as  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  talked  about 
deferments.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
deferment  provisions  of  the  present  law 
to  recall  how  unfair  the  draft  law  was  in 
the  CivU  War.  They  had  interesting 
ways  to  get  around  it.  We  have  unfair 
deferments  now. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  have 
national  standards  is  that,  for  example 
in  area  A,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
draft  board,  there  may  be  a  large  number 
of  young  men  who  qualify  as  class  l-A 
In  another  area,  B,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  Selective  Service  Board,  will 
be  a  much  smaller  number  of  qualified 
men.  Therefore,  a  much  greater  number 
of  men  will  be  called  from  area  A  than 
from  area  B.  Such  unfairness  cannot  be 
justified.  It  Is  one  of  the  imfair  provi- 
sions of  the  draft  law  that  needs  to  be 
modified.  Other  provisions  with  respect 
to  deferments  need  to  be  changed.  I  rec- 
ommended, in  my  South  Carolina  Uni- 
versity speech,  the  drafting  of  19-year, 
olds. 

Another  point  I  mentioned  in  my  South 
Carolina  University  speech  which  I  think 
is  apropos  at  this  time  is  that  we  at  least 
ought  to  establish  some  ratio  for  the 
calling  of  draftees  and  men  In  the  Re- 
serves. I  suggested  then,  and  I  suggest 
now,  that  if  such  a  ratio  were  adopted. 
we  would  see  a  sudden  change  on  the 
part  of  Americans  toward  this  illegal,  im- 
moral, unjustified  war  in  Vietnam,  a  war 
in  which  we  are  unjustifiably  killing 
American  boys  to  support  a  tinhorn 
tyrant  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

Just  imagine  what  would  happen  if  we 
adopted  a  program  for  a  50-percent  call 
of  reservists  and  a  50-percent  call  of 
draftees,  and  we  started  to  call  up  men 
to  whom  we  have  been  paying  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  assumption  tliat  they  are 
to  serve  In  the  Reserves  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation  In  Its  hour  of  crisis. 

Befcre  we  get  through  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  draft  law,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  are  going  to  give  some 
consideration  to  why  we  are  not  calling 
up  any  percentage  of  Reserves  to  sene 
In  this  war. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  consider  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out 
some  distinct  failures  and  injustices  of 
the  present  law.  In  at  least  the  latter 
part  of  the  statements  he  has  made,  I 
assert  that  he  is  eminently  correct,  and 
I  am  happy  that  he  expressed  those  views 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 


DRAFTEES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SENT 
TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  WTTHODT 
THEIR  CONSENT— S.  1414  AMEND- 
ING THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 
SO  PROVIDES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  In  this  colloquy  between 
my  two  able  and  distinguished  colleagues 


who  share  my  views  on  our  folly  In  south- 
east Asia,  and  are  aware  of  the  unfair- 
nesses and  injustices  in  the  existing  draft 
law  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  when 
it  expires  on  June  30.  I.  too,  have  an 
amendment  of  the  draft  law  concerning 
which  I  testified  yesterday  April  13.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  This  amendment,  which  is  S. 
1414,  provides  that  no  draftees  will  be 
sent  to  southeast  Asia  without  their  con- 
sent.   Its  text  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
u  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  461-471),  Is 
imended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  22.  No  person  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  sh.ill  be  assigned  to  duty  or  required 
to  perform  service  in  southeast  Asia  unless 
such  per.-on  volunteers  for  assignment  to 
duty  In  such  area." 

My  reasons  for  presenting  this  amend- 
ment are  twofold: 

First,  they  stem  from  my  conviction, 
which  I  have  expressed  repeatedly  for 
over  3  years  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  elsewhere,  that  our  military  in- 
tenention  in  southeast  Asia  which  began 
in  a  very  different  form  over  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago  and  has  steadily  been 
escalated  and  Intensified,  Is  unjustifiable, 
Illegal,  immoral,  and  In  every  way  disas- 
trous to  our  national  interest,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  My  reasons  for  this 
reiterated  belief  are  that  the  United 
States  was  not  attacked;  that  our  coun- 
try suffered  no  aggression  such  as  that 
at  Pearl  Harbor;  that  no  vital  interest  of 
the  United  States  was  jeopardized  or  im- 
periled in  southeast  Asia. 

When  we  first  entered  Vietnam  In  the 
latter  stages  of  the  war  of  the  Viet- 
namese against  the  French,  and  after  the 
French  had  been  defeated  by  the  Viet- 
namese, we,  the  United  States,  were  the 
only  outsiders,  the  only  intruders,  the 
only  non-Vietnamese.  Only  Vietnamese 
were  there.  Our  intervention  was  in  con- 
siderable degree  responsible  for  the  civil 
war  that  ensued,  and  the  United  States 
thereafter  elected,  increasingly,  to  par- 
ticipate actively,  unilaterally,  and  mili- 
tarily in  this  civil  war. 

Wliy  do  I  feel  that  we  were  responsible 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  for  the  civil 
war  that  ensued? 

First,  having  failed  to  give  adequate 
assistance  to  the  French,  we  chose  to  stay 
there  with  a  mihtary  mission. 

Second,  we  brought  from  the  United 
States,  a  Vietnamese,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  antlcolonlal 
war  which  the  Vietnamese  people  had 
waged — and  waged  successfully  against 
the  French.  We.  the  United  States,  In- 
stalled him  as  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  then  in  a  rigged  elec- 
tion, enthroned  him  as  President.  It 
was  his  actions  subsequently,  as  well  as 
our  own,  which  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  his  oppressive 
tactics,  his  ruthless  elimination  of  all 
those  who  opposed  him,  their  imprison- 
ment, some  of  whom  were  tortured  In 
Prtson,  and  his  repudiation,  with  our  con- 
sent and  approval,  to  hold  all  Vietnam 
elections  in  1956  to  choose  the  officials 


who  would  rule  the  united  country,  that 
precipitated  this  civil  war.  For  it  was 
clearly  spelled  out  In  the  Geneva  Accords 
that  the  separation  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  was  to  be  a  temporary  division 
for  purposes  of  demilitarization  and  that 
they  were  to  be  united  by  the  election 
throughout  the  country  in  1956. 

And  so  I  repeat  that  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out  between  South  Vietnam 
and  the  forces  of  Diem,  we  were  then 
the  only  Intruders,  and  as  we  began  to 
escalate  and  to  bring  in  more  men  and 
more  arms  in  violation  of  existing  agree- 
ments, the  civil  war,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  this  time,  became  a  reality. 

The  record  which  I  have  documented 
shows  that  our  official  allegation  that 
we  went  in  there  because  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment asked  us  to  help  It  repel  aggres- 
sion. Is  without  foimdation.  Not  only  is 
the  record  bare  of  any  such  request  or 
evidence  thereof,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  record  is  that  In  varying  stages  we 
asked  ourselves  in.  The  record  shows 
that  we  moved  from  the  proffer  and 
granting  of  economic  aid — which  was 
the  only  aid  offered  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  was  also  conditioned  on  re- 
forms which  were  never  carried  out — to 
ever-increasing  military  Involvement, 
first,  by  escalating  our  small  military 
mission  in  Saigon  to  a  great  niunber  of 
military  advisers,  and  in  1965  to  the 
actual  sending  of  our  troops  into  combat 
and  bombing  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
both  north  and  south.  When  we  did  this 
It  was  we,  the  United  States,  who  became 
the  aggressor. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  have  to  admit 
this  and  to  say  it  again,  as  I  have  said 
it  before,  but  my  careful  study  of  the 
record  permits  of  no  other  conclusion. 
While  maintaining  the  fiction  that  it  Is 
not  a  civil  war  and  that  our  motivation 
and  justification  for  being  there  with 
ever-increasing  forces  is  to  repel  aggres- 
sion by  the  North  Vietnamese,  we  have 
violated  all  the  pertinent  treaties  to 
which  we  are  signatories;  namely,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  and  the  unilateral  pledge  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  that  we  would  respect  the  Geneva 
accords  and  support  Vietnam-wide  elec- 
tions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  which  are  in- 
creasingly shared  by  more  and  more 
American  people  and  will  be  shared  by  a 
far  larger  number  when  they  become 
aware  of  all  the  facts,  that  there  is  a 
great  unrest  and  unhappiness  among  the 
young  men  whom  it  is  proposed  to  draft 
and  send,  without  their  consent,  to  fight 
people  against  whom  they  have  no 
grievance,  and  to  die  in  the  process. 

Were  this  war  similar  in  its  basic  as- 
pects to  the  three  wars  which  the  United 
States  has  experienced  in  our  lifetime, 
there  would  be  justification  for  the  draft 
and  for  sending  our  young  men  into  com- 
bat, though  less  need  of  it.  For  very  few 
Americans  would  hesitate  to  jump  in  and 
fight  if  the  United  States  had  been  at- 
tacked. Very  few.  Indeed,  would  be  un- 
willing to  go  to  the  fighting  front  if  they 
felt  that  our  national  safety  were  im- 
periled. There  would  not  be  In  these 
circumstances,  which  existed  in  the 
three  previous  wars — World  War  I, 
World  War  n  and  Korea — the  wide- 
spread revulsion  which  I  fuUy  share  and 


hereby  express,  against  the  Involuntary 
servitude  by  which  we  send  our  young 
men  to  die.  10,000  miles  away  from  home 
and  contrary  to  the  pledges,  implicit  in 
President  Johnson's  repeatedly  uttered 
pronouncements  in  his  campaign  for 
election  in  1964. 

He  said — and  I  quote  only  two  out  of 
a  much  greater  number: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
nine  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home 
to  do  what  Asian  boys  should  be  doing  for 
themselves. 

And  also: 

There  are  those  who  say  I  ought  to  go 
North  and  drop  bombs  to  wipe  out  the  supply 
line.  .  .  But  we  dont  want  to  get  tied  down 
in  a  land  war  In  Asia. 

Sending  our  young  men  to  fight  and 
die  contrary  to  these  specific  pledges — 
as  indeed  they  were  interpreted  by  the 
American  people — pledges  more  specific 
than  those  alleged  to  be  commitments 
made  by  three  Presidents,  is  all  the  more 
shocking  when  we  consider  the  high  rate 
of  desertion  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  desertions  by  those  whose  cause  we 
are  presumably  defending.  These  deser- 
tions numbered  96,000  in  1965.  Their 
number  rose  to  110,000  last  year.  What 
justification  is  there  for  drafting  our 
young  men  to  replace  these  deserters? 

It  is  also  pertinent  that  we  are  getting 
very  Uttle  help  from  our  so-called  allies, 
as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  a  member  of  this 
committee,  made  clear  in  his  able  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  on  April  11  upon  his 
return  from  a  2  weeks'  inspection  trip  to 
southeast  Asia. 

Summing  up  Senator  Byrd's  enumera- 
tion of  the  scant  coop>eration  we  were 
getting  from  other  nations  in  what  Is 
presumably  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
free  world.  Senator  Hartke  remarked: 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  no 
cooperation  from  either  of  our  immediate 
neighbors  In  this  respect — that  Is.  from 
Canada  or  Mexico;  or  from  any  North  Amer- 
ican country;  any  South  American  country, 
any  African  country,  any  European  country, 
or  any  Asian  nations  except  Korea  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  limited  Thai  support. 

To  which  Senator  Byrd  replied: 
Unfortunately,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  correct. 

Shall  we  continue  to  insist  that  our 
young  Americans  shall  bear  the  entire 
burden  and  make  all  the  sacrifices? 

When  I  began  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
what  I  consider  our  folly  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  stated  more  than  once  my  view 
that  all  South  Vietnam  was  not  worth 
the  life  of  a  single  American  boy. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  what  so  ster- 
ling a  patriot  and  unchallengeable  a  wit- 
ness as  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  the  re- 
cently retired  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  said  In  a  pubUc  address  at 
Los  Angeles  last  May  14.    He  said: 

I  don't  think  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia 
as  related  to  the  present  and  future  safety 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country  is 
worth  the  Ufe  or  limb  of  a  single  American. 

While  I  expressed  the  view  that  South 
Vietnam  was  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single 
American  boy.  General  Shoup  feels  that 
all  southeast  Asia  is  not  worth  even  the 
limb  of  a  single  American.  He  has  raised 
my  ante. 
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But  there  are  other  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  be  enacted.  That  Is 
ms  second  reason  for  my  amendment. 

There  Is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  men  In  the  regular  armed  services 
and  the  draftees.  When  a«man  enlists 
In  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  or 
the  Marine  Corps,  he  does  so  voluntarily. 
When  he  does  so  he  knows  that  he  will 
be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  is  obligated  to  go 
where  he  Is  sent.  He  Is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  enlist.  But  when  he  does  so,  he 
does  it  with  his  eyes  open.  Whatever 
may  be  his  views  on  our  imdeclared  war 
in  southeast  Asia,  he  has  voluntarily  com- 
mitted himself  to  go  there  If  and  when 
the  military  authorities  of  the  branch 
of  the  service  which  he  has  joined  order 
him  to  do  so. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  the  draftees. 

There  are  at  present  some  250,000 
trained  troops  stationed  In  Europe.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  essential  body  of  our 
Armed  Forces  that  went  Into  the  mili- 
tary service  voluntarily.  They  have  been 
trained  for  active  service.  What  Justifi- 
cation Is  there  for  not  calling  upon  them 
first  and  sending  them  to  Vietnam  and 
wherever  else  Is  deemed  necessary  and 
*f  more  are  needed  to  replenish  our  Eu- 
opean  forces  with  draftees? 

I  repeat  that,  had  this  war  resembled 
In  Its  essentials  the  two  World  Wars  or 
even  the  Korean  engagement,  I  feel 
there  would  be  little  question  or  cer- 
tainly less  questioning  of  the  duty  of 
Americans  to  go  to  the  front  If  called 
upon  or  of  their  patriotic  response.  They 
would  go.  But  this  war,  waged  for  rea- 
sons not  Justified  by  official  allegations, 
a  war  waged  upon  a  small  peasant  peo- 
ple fighting  for  their  independence,  rain- 
ing death  and  destruction  on  their  help- 
less noncombatants,  Is  so  repulsive  to 
those  who  know  the  facts  that  the  draft- 
ing of  our  young  men  to  go  there  to 
fight  and  die  there  cannot  be  Justified 
morally,  spiritually,  or  for  any  other 
reason. 

I  have  talked  with  many  young  men 
In  various  parts  of  our  country  who  share 
that  view  and  are  deeply  disturbed.  But 
I  know  there  are  others  who  do  not  share 
that  view.  Why  not  let  those  young  men 
who  approve  of  our  actions  in  southeast 
Asia,  who  believe  that  ours  Is  a  noble 
and  Justified  cause,  volunteer  for  serv- 
ice in  it?  If  out-  course  In  southeast 
Asia  Is  as  good  as  its  proponents  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  assert  it  to  be,  why  not  give 
the  generation  whom  they  propose  to 
conscript  and  send  into  combat  the  op- 
portunity to  decide?  That  would  at  least 
be  consistent  with  our  professed  beliefs 
in  democracy  and  freedom. 


INCREASE   OF   ENEMY   TROOPS   IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  sir- 
ticle  in  today's  Washington  Post  Indi- 
cates a  buildup  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Vletcong  troops  in  South  Vietnam  to 
287.000  today  compared  to  239,000  a 
year  ago. 

If  the  article  is  accurate,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  otherwise,  it  could 
portend  more  difDcult  times  ahead  for 


the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  concern  over  a  prolonged 
war  appears  well  founded. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  consider  a  prolonged  war  to 
be  unthinkable.  They  will  continue  to 
hold  this  position  as  long  as  they  believe 
that  more  action  can  be  taken  to  shorten 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  have  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  war  can  be 
shortened  because  they  know  ttiat  im- 
portant recommendations  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  not  been  carried  out. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  oUier 
occasions  in  the  Senate:  None  of  us 
believes  that  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
war  should  be  turned  over  carte  blanc 
to  the  military,  because  we  know  that 
there  are  other  considerations  besides 
merely  military  ones.  Rather,  it  is  my 
view  that  certain  key  military  targets 
recommended  by  our  military  leaders 
have  been  off  limits  in  the  north  and 
that  placing  them  on  limits  would  not 
entail  stepping  up  the  bombing  or  more 
bombing.  If  anything,  we  could  reduce 
the  number  of  sorties  If  our  pilots  were 
permitted  to  strike  more  meaningful 
military  targets  in  the  north. 

To  bring  the  pressure  needed  to  slow 
down  further  the  infiltration  of  troops, 
supplies,  and  ammunition  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  to  make  the 
cost  of  continued  aggression  more  dear 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
this  must  be  done. 

This  Is  why  we  must  take  strong  note 
of  this  article,  for  It  signifies  the  dangers 
which  lie  ahead  imder  present  targeting 
jKjllcy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  George  C.  Wilson,  entitled 
"Viet  Enemy  Troops  Reach  Record  Level, 
United  States  Says,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

Vnrr  Emkmt   Troops   Reach   Record   Level, 
United  States  Sats 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  enemy  has  more  txoops  in  South  Viet- 
nam than  ever  before  despite  aU  the  klUlng 
by  Allied  forces,  latest  Pentagon  figures  show. 

This  could  foreshadow  a  bigger  push  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong,  with  the 
Intensified  action  In  the  Marine  area  near 
the  North-South  border  just  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign. 

Or  it  could  be  simply  a  case  of  the  tTnlted 
States  military  command  In  Saigon  over- 
stating both  the  enemy  buildup  and  his 
losses. 

But  the  Pentagon  figures,  prepared  by  the 
military  command  In  Saigon,  are  used  by 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  and 
others  to  help  assess  the  war:  They  there- 
fore cannot  be  dismissed. 

These  are  some  of  the  sxirprlslng,  and  to 
the  United  States  and  Its  alllee,  worrisome 
trends  Indicated  by  the  latest  war  statistics: 

North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  strength 
has  been  climbing  steadily  In  the  last  year, 
with  enemy  strength  estimated  at  287,000 
today  as  compared  to  239,000  this  time  last 
year. 

Infiltration  stUl  appears  to  be  down,  Indi- 
cating the  recruiting  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  more  successful  than  U.S.  officials  had 
predicted. 

The  enemy  has  lost  half  a  mUllon  men  in 
the  war,  more  troops  than  the  U.S.  wants  to 
commit,  and  still  shows  uo  signs  of  losing 
heart  or  of  retrenching. 


VS.  casualties  are  rUlng  at  the  same  time 
the  Johnson  Administration  Is  trying  to 
clamp  a  celling  on  the  number  of  troopa  \\ 
puts  in  South  Vietnam.  For  the  week  end- 
Ing  March  26,  for  example,  a  record  high  of 
274  VS.  troops  were  killed,  compared  to  th« 
Korean  War  weekly  average  of  255. 

The  enemy  probes,  especially  hard  at  pret> 
ent  In  the  Demilitarized  Zone  separatUig 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  are  pulUng 
Marines  away  from  pacification  efforts,  if 
this  continues,  some  military  leaders  see 
activating  some  reserves  with  their  equip- 
ment as  the  only  solution.  Other  steps,  tbey 
argue,  could  only  be  stopgaps  or  might  not 
get  the  men  and  equipment  on  the  scene  ta 
time. 

Outside  the  figures  themselves  are  other 
worrisome  developments.  Recent  signs  that 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  have  come  to 
terms  on  more  aid  for  North  Vietnam  couw 
mean  a  greater  Influx  of  modem  weaponi. 

North  Vietnam  pilots  have  been  reported 
training  In  more  advanced  Russian  flghten 
as  well  as  learning  to  use  the  Atoll  A-3  sir. 
to-alr  heat  seeking  missile  which  goes  on 
the  Mlg  2ID.  This  could  mean  more  oppo- 
sition to  the  U.S.  In  the  air  while  the  enemy 
pushes  harder  on  the  groxmd  with  Russian 
and  Chinese  equipment. 

Intelligence  sources  said  yesterday  that 
there  had  been  a  shakeup  In  the  North 
Vietnam  military  command  for  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  area.  A  higher  level  officer 
took  charge,  thus  strengthening  the  poed- 
blUty  that  a  bigger  push  Is  in  the  making. 

Here  Is  the  statistical  profile  of  the  w. 
using  Pentagon  figures: 
ETiemy  Strength   {North.   Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam) 

January 288.000 

February . . . 239,000 

March _. 239,000 

AprU    250,000 

May    . 267,000 

June    271.000 

July    277.000 

August    282,000 

September   283,000 

October 282,000 

November 282,000 

December . 282,000 

January    281000 

February    284.000 

March    287,000 

Infiltration  (accepted  figures  of  troops  going 
from  North  to  South  Vietnam) 

January  - _ 4,000 

February 8,000 

March    10.000 

AprU -    1.000 

May    6,000 

June 13,000 

July  3,000 

August 2,000 

September   1.000 

October  __ (') 

November (') 

December (') 

>  No  refined  figures  for  these  months  or 
January,  February  and  March  of  1987.  But 
preliminary  figures  show  continuation  ot 
downward  trend  in  Infiltration. 

Enemy  louea  (North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  lumped  together) 


Killed 

Captured 

MOitarr 
defectioal 

IMO 

6.669 
12,138 
21.168 
20^676 
14  788 
38.436 
06.624 
■23,400 

1901 

1962 

4600 
4.000 
4,200 
6,926 
9,000 
>  1,000 

1963 

7.W 

1964 

12-«E 

19«5 

l.W 

I9«l 

1106 

1967 

'3.1M 

Totsl 

190.680 

29,626 

27.SQ0 

I  Through  March  1967. 
'January  1967  only. 
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The  combined  totaJ  of  the  above  three  fig- 
ures— killed,  captured  and  defections — comes 
to  247.896.  The  kUled  figure  comes  from  ac- 
tually counting  bodies  on  the  battlefield. 

Not  Included  above  is  the  number  of  enemy 
wounded.  Pentagon  ofllclala  consider  this 
would  be  at  least  equal  to  the  number  of 
dead  and  most  lUtely  I'A  times  as  much. 
Figuring  1  '^  times  the  dead  gives  a  wounded 
estimate  of  about  280,000.  This  makes  the 
killed  and  wounded  total  470,680. 

Still  another  missing  figure  Is  the  number 
of  enemy  troops  who  die  from  disease.  One 
unofficial  but  Informed  estimate  puts  this 
figure  at  about  100.000. 

Secretary  McNamara  earlier  this  year  told 
Congress  that  the  enemy  strength  appears  to 
"have  leveled  oft"  with  Infiltrators  and  those 
recruited  In  South  Vietnam  meredy  replacing 
men  lost. 

Compared  to  enemy  losses,  the  UJ8.  so  far 
has  had  8931  deaths  from  hostile  action  and 
62.946  wounded.  Another  1869  U.S.  troops 
have  died  from  aircraft  accidents  and  other 
non-combat  causes. 

There  Is  no  South  Vietnamese  count  of 
wounded,  but  Pentagon  figures  show  their 
combat  deatlis  at  47.394  for  the  war  to  date. 


RAMSEY      CLARK— GOOD      PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
despite  the  silly  slogan  of  the  rlghtwing 
extremist  John  Birch  Society,  "Impeach 
Earl  Warren,"  it  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly evident  that  Americans  have  rea- 
6ons  to  be  proud  of  our  Federal  courts. 
President  Johnson  made  another  superb 
appointment  when  he  selected  and  nomi- 
nated Ramsey  Clark  to  be  U.S.  Attorney 
General. 

In  the  past.  FBI  agents  resorted  In 
some  instances  to  wiretapping  and  "bug- 
ging" devices  to  listen  in  on  private  con- 
versations and  Attorney  General  Clark 
has  denounced  this  practice  as  nefarious. 
He  asked: 

Where  Is  the  evidence  that  this  is  an  ef- 
ficient police  technique?  Public  safety  will 
not  result  from  wiretapping.  Security  Is  to 
be  found  In  excellence  In  law  enforcement. 
In  courts  and  In  corrections. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  slap  at  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  it  crystal  clear  that  he  has 
forbidden  wiretapping  except  when  nec- 
essary "for  national  security  cases  alone." 

Some  citizens  write  denouncing  the 
UJ8.  Supreme  Court  for  Its  decision  in 
the  Miranda  case.  Evidently,  they  have 
been  duped  by  reading  some  extremist 
propaganda.  This  decision,  simply 
stated,  requires  police  to  Inform  persons 
arrested  before  interrogation  by  de- 
tectives or  anyone  of  their  right  to  ask 
for  a  lawyer  or  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions. What  did  our  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral think  of  that?    His  answer  was: 

Court  rulings  do  not  cause  crime.  No  one 
Is  80  sophisticated  to  say,  "Well,  I  can  com- 
mit this  crime  because  I  won't  be  Interro- 
gated." 


He  added: 

Our  criminal  statistics  show  a  conviction 
rate  about  the  same  among  those  accused 
*ho  refuse  to  talk  as  with  those  who  do. 

Citizens  would  do  well  to  recall  early 
American  history— that  immediately 
upon  publication  of  the  draft  of  our  Con- 
8Utution  by  the  55  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  there  was  an  up- 
roar throughout  the  13  new  liberated 


Colonies  from  men  who  fought  and  won 
the  Revolutionary  War.  On  their  de- 
mand the  first  10  amendments,  which  we 
affectionately  term  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
were  adopted  in  the  1st  Congress  and 
ratified  by  nine  of  the  new  States.  These 
first  10  amendments  were  forced  on  the 
conservatives  of  that  time.  Among  the 
sacred  rights  granted  was  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  that  citizens  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  and  effects  against 
imreasonable  searches  emd  seizures  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
In  criminal  cases  unless  on  presentation 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury  nor  sliall 
a  person  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.  We  are  fortunate  that 
President  Johnson  has  appointed  an  At- 
torney General  who  will  be  vlgllsmt  In 
the  protection  of  these  sacred  rights.  I 
salute  Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  VIOLA- 
TION OP  THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE 
OUTER  SPACE  TREATY  EVEN  BE- 
FORE RATIFICATION? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  supported,  and  Intend  to  continue 
to  support,  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space. 
It  represents,  in  my  opinion,  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  on  the  rocky  road  to 
peace  for  all  mankind.  I  hope  that  It  will 
shortly  be  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  that  the  Senate  will  then  promptly 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  New  York  Times  this  morning 
there  appeared  a  story  imder  the  dateline 
of  Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  April  13,  from 
the  Associated  Press  to  the  effect  that 
"American  bombers  are  being  guided  to 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  by  daily  photo- 
graphs received  from  U.S.  weather  satel- 
lites." 

According  to  the  story,  the  aerial  pho- 
tos from  the  satellites  are  rushed,  some- 
times when  still  wet,  to  the  U.S.  air  com- 
mander in  South  Vietnam,  Lt.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam W.  Momyer,  even  while  U.S.  bomb- 
ers are  on  their  way  to  the  north: 

By  spotting  breaks  In  the  clouds.  General 
Momyer  can  divert  planes  to  areas  that  are 
unexpectedly  clear.  With  satellite  photos 
sometimes  taken  minutes  before,  he  has  a 
grasp  of  the  weather  situation  that  Is  Im- 
possible to  obtain  by  conventional  forecast- 
ing. 

In  connection  with  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space, 
a  serious  question  is  raised  by  this  prac- 
tice of  using  the  weather  satellites  to 
locate  attainable  bombing  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  question  is  thus 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  this  practice 
would  violate  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty. 

It  is  true  that  the  weather  satellites  in 
and  of  themselves  are  not  weapons  of 
war  and  are  not  raining  bombs  on  North 
Vietnam.    It  is  also  true  that  the  satel- 


lites are  not  being  used  as  triggers  physi- 
cally located  on  the  bombing  planes  fly- 
ing over  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  weather 
satellite  flashes  a  photograph  to  earth 
and  that  photograph  is  then  rushed  to  the 
U.S.  air  commander  in  South  Vietnam  so 
that  he  can  and  does  then  determine 
places  over  North  Vietnam  where  the 
weather  is  clear  and  he  orders  those 
places  bombed,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
satellite  Itself  is  passing  on  the  informa- 
tion, through  an  Intermediary,  to  the 
bombers.  The  weather  satellite  thus  be- 
comes an  integral  part  of  the  bombing 
operation  as  though  it  were  physically 
located  on  the  bombers  themselves  as 
part  of  the  trigger  mechanism.  The 
weather  satellite  is  certainly  an  object 
in  what  Is  considered  to  be  "outer  space." 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  "Is 
not  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  even 
before  ratification?"  This  is  a  question 
that  should  be  thoroughly  explored  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be- 
fore it  reports  on  the  treaty.  The  time 
to  explore  this  question  is  before,  not 
after,  ratification. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  from  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
14,  1967,  entitled  "Satellites  Guide  U£. 
PUots  in  War,"  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SATBLLrrss    OuiM    VS.    Pilots    in    Wa« — 

Weather     Photos     Pkovisimo     Data     oif 

North  Vietnam 

Saigon.  Soxtth  Vietnam.  AprU  13. — ^Amer- 
ican bombers  are  being  guided  to  targets 
In  North  Vietnam  by  dally  photographs  re- 
ceived from  United  States  weather  satellites. 

The  Air  Force  said  today  that  photo- 
graphs of  all  Southeast  Asia  had  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  guides  to  United 
States  bombing  and  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese might  be  receiving  them,  too,  using 
them  for  air  defense  planning. 

The  wave  lengths  on  which  the  satellites 
transmit  the  photos  are  public  knowledge, 
and  they  are  being  received  and  studied  by 
various  nations  throughout  the  world. 

The  Air  Force  has  no  confirmation  that 
they  are  being  received  In  North  Vietnam. 
But  experts  said  the  necessary  equipment 
was  relatively  cheap  and  the  photos  would 
be  just  as  valuable  to  North  Vietnam  as  they 
were  to  the  United  States. 

The  weather  photos  from  the  BSSA  (En- 
vironmental Survey  Satellite  Agency)  and 
the  Nimbus  satellite,  both  orbiting  more 
than  600  miles  up.  are  monitored  by  Air 
Force  weather  stations  In  Saigon  and  in 
Udon,  ThaUand. 

PaiNTS  RT7SHXD  TO  OENEBAI, 

So  Important  are  the  pictures  that  wet 
prints  are  frequently  rushed  to  the  United 
States  a\i  commander  in  Vietnam,  Lieut. 
Oen.  William  W.  Momyer.  while  strikes  are 
headed  north. 

By  spotting  breaks  In  the  clouds.  Gen- 
eral Momyer  can  divert  planes  to  areas  that 
are  unexpectedly  clear.  With  satellite 
photos  sometimes  taken  minutes  before,  he 
has  a  grasp  of  the  weather  situation  that  la 
impossible  to  obtain  by  conventional  fore- 
casting. 

The  electronic  satellite  photos  are  received 
by  standard  television  techniques  somewhat 
refined  to  give  more  detail.  The  standard 
United  States  screen,  for  example,  has  600 
Unes  an  Inch  whUe  satellite  pictures  are  800 
Unes  an  inch. 
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Col.  Edwin  Carmell  of  Rantx)ul,  ni.,  who 
runs  the  Saigon  weather  poet,  says: 

"Our  people,  who  are  experts,  can  tell 
Irom  the  density  of  the  plctiire,  by  com- 
paring whites  and  grays,  a  remarkable 
amovmt  of  Information." 

He  said  they  could  generally  get  cloud 
ceilings,  sepsutite  rain  clouda  from  others 
and  obtain  a  vast  amount  of  detail  needed 
by  pilots. 

The  two  satellites  usually  furnish  two 
photos  dally  of  Southeast  Asia. 

"The  photos  have  become  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  product,"  Colonel  Carmell  said. 
"In  the  general's  eyes,  they  are  maybe  100 
per  cent. 

"The  weather  has  been  so  bad  up  North 
recently,  we  could  be  95  per  cent  correct  by 
predicting  bad  weather  all  the  time.  That 
doesn't  do  much  good.  What  the  Air  Force 
wants  Is  to  know  about  that  other  5  per 
cent." 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  173,  S.  233. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislatpve  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  233)  for  the  reUef  of  Chester  E. 
Davis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Chester  E.  Davis  the  simi  of  $2,000.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  the  said  Chester  E.  Davis 
against  the  United  States  for  clothing,  fur- 
niture, and  household  effects  lost  by  Min 
while  serving  In  Cuba  as  an  attach6  of  the 
Department  of  AgrlciUture,  the  said  Ches- 
ter E.  Davis  having  been  forced  to  abandon 
such  clothing,  furniture,  and  ho\isehold  ef- 
fects m  such  coimtry  when  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  broke  diplomatic  relations:  Pro- 
iHded,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ai^ro- 
prlated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  vmlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  (1,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  177) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDHPOSE   »• 

T"!ie  purpose  of  the  blU  te  to  authorize  the 
p-\yment  In  the  amount  of  $2,000  In  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  of  Chester  E.  Davis  for 
clothing,  furniture,  and  household  effects 
lost  by  him  while  serving  In  Cuba  as  an 
attach*  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


STATEMENT 

A  similar  bill,  S.  2925.  of  the  89th  Congress, 
was  approved  by  the  committee  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  but  no  action  was  taken  In 
the  House. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  advised 
the  committee  that  It  recommends  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  set  forth 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  Is  In  reply  to  your  request  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1966,  for  a  report  on  S.  2925,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis,  authorizing 
a  payment  In  the  amount  of  $2,000  In  settle- 
ment of  his  claim  for  clothing,  furniture, 
and  household  effects  lost  by  him  whUe 
serving  in  Cuba  as  attach*  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

"We  do  not  have  Information  as  to  the 
specific  items  of  clothing,  furniture,  and 
household  effects  so  we  are  unable  to  assess 
depreciated  value  of  the  articles  which  Mr. 
Davis  was  unable  to  remove  from  Cuba  when 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  were  broken  and  personnel 
evacuated.  In  a  recent  communication,  Mr. 
Davis  Indicated  a  total  depreciated  value  of 
$4,000  for  the  lost  articles.  He  did  not  pro- 
vide any  details.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  retired 
now  for  several  years. 

"Separate  maintenance  for  Mrs.  Davis 
began  on  October  3.  1960.  after  her  return 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Davis  came  to  the 
United  States  December  15.  1960,  under  con- 
sultation and  home  leave  orders  and  was  not 
able  to  retiirn  to  the  poet. 

"The  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployee's Claims  Act  of  1964  permits  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  Federal  employees' 
claims  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  Incident  to  their  service.  Such 
claims  must  be  substantiated;  possession  of 
the  property  must  be  determined  to  be  rea- 
sonable, useful,  or  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  no  claim  may  be  paid  In  an 
amount  greater  than  $6,500.  The  1964  act 
does  not.  however,  apply  to  claims  arising 
before  its  effective  date.  August  31.  1964. 
Therefore  Mr.  Davis*  claim  may  not  be  settled 
under  the  1964  law. 

"Nevertheless,  since  Mr.  Davis'  loss  occurred 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  encom- 
passed in  that  act,  we  believed  it  would  be 
equitable  to  treat  him  In  the  same  manner 
as  claimants  eligible  under  Its  provisions. 
Accordingly,  this  Department  recommends 
that  S.  2925  b«  passed  in  such  amount  as 
the  Congress  is  satisfied  would  be  due  Mr. 
Davis  if  his  claim  had  arisen  after  enactment 
of  the  1964  act  and  had  been  settled  under  its 
provisions. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  la 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCHANT 
MARINE  TRAINING 

Mr.     MAGNUSON.      Mr.     President, 
many  persons  are  disturbed  that  our 


merchant  fleet  should  dwindle  and  age 
as  our  ocean  commerce  needs  grow. 

The  latest  to  voice  this  warning  with 
all  its  implications  to  our  Nation  is  Mil- 
ton Q.  Nottingham,  Jr.  He  is  well  in- 
formed, having  served  as  president  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
Alumni  Association. 

Fortunately,  the  caliber  of  training  at 
the  Academy  has  pursued  an  upward 
course  over  the  years.  During  his  term 
In  ofQce,  Milton  Nottingham  was  par- 
ticularly helpful  and  cooperative,  devot- 
ing much  time  and  effort  bo  insure  that 
this  trend  in  training  will  continue. 

His  devoted  Interest  to  the  quality  of 
training  which  will  be  available  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  makes  his 
remarks  regarding  the  deteriorating 
position  of  our  merchant  fleet  the  more 
authoritative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Nottingham's  statement,  published  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Kings  Pointer,  the 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  Alumni  Association,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Merchant   Marine   at   Point   of  Depaituu 
(By  Milton  G.  Nottingham,  Jr.) 

In  each  major  and  most  minor  military 
campaigns  of  the  U.S.  overseas,  merchant 
shipping  has  been  an  essential  element  of 
our  effort.  World  Wars  I  and  n,  the  Korean 
War  and  the  current  conflict  in  Vietnam  have 
required  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican ships  to  transport  the  men  and  material 
with  which  to  meet  our  commitments.  With 
the  spotlight  of  public  attention  often  fo- 
cused on  air  and  space,  the  less  than  glam- 
orous commercial  shipping  industry's  role 
quite  frequently  goes  unnoticed  and  unrec- 
ognized. 

Yet,  the  men  and  equipment  in  Vietnam 
did  not,  for  the  most  part,  reach  the  Orient 
by  plane.  In  fact,  60%  of  the  troopi  and 
98%  of  the  supplies  In  Vietnam  came  by 
ship — often  the  same  ships  that  transport 
today's  soldiers  and  Marines  carried  their 
older  brothers  during  the  Korean  War  and 
their  fathers  in  World  War  n.  These  shlpe 
are  now  obsolete  and  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended upon  to  provide  logistical  support 
for  any  future  military  effort  or  emergency 
seallft  operation. 

However,  there  are  no  replacements  under 
construction  or  even  on  the  drawing  boards 
for  these  World  War  n  freighters.  Even  the 
vessel  replacement  program  for  the  sched- 
uled berth  lines  is  far  behind,  and  we  are 
currently  building  a  maximum  of  13  ehlpa 
annually  for  these  subsidized  operators, 
whose  U.S.  flag  services  on  trade  routes  cir- 
cling the  globe  have  been  deemed  essential. 
Out  passenger  fleet  has  shrunk  to  27  ships 
and  there  are  no  present  plans  for  new 
construction. 

The  tanker  fleet  Is  the  one  relatively 
"bright  spot"  In  our  merchant  marine,  for 
at  least  there  have  been  many  new  tankers 
built  In  the  postwar  period  as  replacements 
for  war  built  tonnage.  However,  the  VS. 
flag  tanker  fleet  Is  nonetheless  insufficient  to 
meet  our  military  needs  in  the  event  of  a 
major  war  or  for  that  matter  a  second  Viet- 
nam-type conflict. 

It  Is  shocking  that  outside  of  the  marine 
Industry  there  seems  to  be  only  a  handful  of 
people  who  realize  the  desperate  plight  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  the  even 
more  serious  implications  for  the  defense 
posture  of  our  country  that  Is  represented 
in  the  continual  decline  of  otir  maritime 
power.    Planes  cannot  move  the  vast  quan- 
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titles  of  men  and  material  that  will  be 
needed  In  the  event  of  a  major  military  ef- 
fort by  the  U.S.  abroad.  Yet,  the  required 
ships  win  not  be  available  unless  a  major 
vessel  replacement  program  is  undertaken 
promptly.  Similarly,  the  shipyards  and  the 
nucleus  of  skilled  men  to  build  and  man  an 
expanded  fleet  will  not  be  readily  available. 
Most  importantly.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  wlU 
have  the  time  in  a  future  war  to  build  the 
vards,  the  ships,  and  to  train  the  men  that 
irlll  be  needed. 

In  the  light  of  the  growing  obsolescence  of 
our  merchant  fleet,  the  small  current  budg- 
etary request  of  the  President  for  subsidy 
for  merchant  ship  construction  and  opera- 
Uon  provides  small  comfort.  Ironically,  the 
budget  Includes  a  provUlon  for  the  "lay  up" 
of  our  only  nuclear  powered  ship,  the  Savan^ 
nah.  At  a  time  where  the  major  marltUne 
nations  of  the  world  are  planning,  building, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  oper- 
ating nuclear  powered  ships.  It  seems  strange 
that  this  country  should  retire  Its  only  such 
vessel.  This  situation  Is  all  the  more  Incom- 
prehensible when  we  consider  that  the  Sa- 
rannah  Is  only  6  years  old  and  should  have 
20  years  of  useful  service  left.  Yet  this 
fine  ship  may  be  placed  in  the  reserve  fleet 
while  we  continue  to  operate  200  or  more 
slower  war-built  ships  that  are  more  than 
25  years  of  age — the  normal  life  span  of  a 

ship.  ,         ,  . 

Our  past  experience  In  periods  of  world 
crises  should  have  convinced  us  that  this 
nation  cannot  afford  to  depend  upon  foreign 
flag  shipping  or  upon  sufficient  time  to  build 
a  new  merchant  fleet  should  another  world 
crisis  require  a  sudden  sea-lilt  capability. 
We  can  but  hope  that  the  pubUc  and  the 
Congress  will  become  so  concerned  at  the 
danger  to  the  nation  represented  by  the  con- 
tinued decline  of  our  commercial  shipping 
capability  that  a  major  effort  will  be  under- 
taken to  revitalize  the  VS.  merchant  ma- 
rine before  we  pass  "the  point  of  departure." 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  SHIVERS 
MORRIS.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  one  of  Georgia's 
leading  newspaper  publlsherB  and  out- 
standing citizens  died  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

He  was  William  Shivers  Morris,  who 
rose  from  the  humble  beginning  as  book- 
keeper at  the  Augusta  Chronicle  to  own- 
ership of  that  paper  and  four  others,  in- 
cluding the  Augusta  Herald,  the  Savan- 
nah Morning  News,  the  Savannah  Eve- 
ning Press,  and  the  Athens  Banner- 
Herald.  He  was  a  great  Georgian  who 
made  many  outstanding  contributions  to 
his  community.  State,  and  Nation.  He 
was  my  warm  personal  friend,  auid  I  was 
greatly  saddened  by  his  death. 

The  April  12  edition  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  contained  a  memorial  edi- 
torial concerning  Mr.  Morris.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


In  Msmouam — William  Shivers  Mokus 
The  task  of  a  newspaper  publisher  places 
heavy  responsibilities  upon  those  who  choose 
to  follow  this  calling.  The  greatness  of  a 
publisher  Is  measured  by  the  manner  In 
which  he  discharges  these  responsibilities. 

William  Shivers  Morris  attamed  greatness 
because  he  discharged  his  responsiblUtles 
not  only  from  the  vantage  point  of  an  ob- 
jective reporter  and  concerned  editor,  but 
also  by  personal  service  to  the  communities 
his  newspapers  served  and  to  his  native 
sUte. 

UJUU 60&— PartT 


Death  on  Tuesday  ended  the  career  of  Mr. 
Morris,  who  beaded  the  newspaper  family 
that  Included  five  dallies  In  Savannah,  Au- 
gusta and  Athens.  HU  affiliation  with  the 
newspapers  of  Savannah  began  In  1960  when 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp.  acquired  the 
two  local  publications.  He  pledged  at  that 
time.  In  a  statement  to  our  readers,  that 
these  newspapers  wovUd  remain  dedicated  to 
the  best  interest  of  Savannah  and  would 
share  with  the  Aug\ista  papers  a  common  In- 
terest In  the  development  of  the  great  Savan- 
nah River  Valley  area. 

This  pledge  he  fulflUed  dally.  Inspiring  In 
the  professional  newspapermen  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  operation  of  the  newspapers  a 
keen  feeling  of  Journalistic  responsibility  and 
public  trust. 

Mr.  Morris,  as  a  man  of  vision,  courage, 
awareness,  initiative  and  Integrity,  was 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  government 
that  Is  responalve  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
He  opposed  the  centralization  of  government 
and  other  moves  that  would  transform  this 
Nation  Into  something  of  a  totalitarian 
nature. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  his  dedication 
to  this  principle  moved  him  to  assume  a 
personal  role  of  leadership  In  government. 
In  1946.  after  waging  a  continuing  battle 
against  a  political  faction  In  Augusta  which 
had  grown  unresponsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  he  offered  as  a  candidate  for  the 
General  Assembly  on  a  reform  ticket  that 
unseated  the  entrenched  party.  For  10  years 
he  gave  personal  service  to  the  state's  edu- 
cational system  through  membership  on  the 
university  system's  Board  of  Regents. 

Mr.  Morris'  civic  service  was  far  beyond 
the  customary  call  of  duty  which  comes  to 
prominent  citizens.  He  headed  his  city's 
Bicentennial  Committee  In  1935,  gave  lead- 
ership to  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  University  Hospital,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the 
Chamber  of  Conunerce.  His  newspaper 
corporation  was  one  of  the  foimders  of 
Augustas  fabled  Conimlttee  of  100,  which 
to  this  day  remains  highly  successful  In  the 
procurement  of  new  Industry  In  the 
Savannah  Valley. 

Though  he  solight  no  personal  recognition 
for  his  services,  Mr.  Morris  nevertheless  was 
the  recipient  of  many  honors.  Among  the 
highest  was  designation  by  the  Georgia 
County  Commissioners  Association  In  1960 
as  the  state's  "outstanding  citizen."  He 
received  this  honor  for  leading  his  news- 
paper In  what  the  association  termed  a  flght 
to  preserve  constitutional  government.  In 
making  the  award  to  him  at  a  convention 
of  the  association  In  Augtista,  Savannahlan 
John  J.  Bouhan  called  Mr.  Morris  "a  m&n 
who  win  not  lose  his  IndlvlduaUty  In  a 
crowd  .  .  .  who  Is  not  afraid  to  say  'no' 
though  aU  the  world  says  'yea'  .  .  .  who  Is 
larger  than  his  calling  .  .  .  who  Is  not  cursed 
by  some  little  defect  or  weakness  which 
affects  his  usefulness  and  neutralizes  his 
power.  .  .  ." 

This,  Indeed,  was  a  newspaperman  known 
affectionately  as  Bill  Morris,  a  fighter  for 
righteous  causes  who  worked  as  hard  for 
the  causes  as  he  asked  others  to  work. 

The  principles  for  which  he  stood  are 
enduring.  They  will  continue  to  guide  these 
newspapers  and  to  be  offered  as  inspiration 
to  the  communities  the  papers  serve. 


the  Senate  as  a  result  of  credit  given  him 
by  a  Seattle  marine  publication. 

I  was  particularly  pleased,  therefore, 
to  observe  that  the  April  1967  issue  of 
Carpenter  magazine  has  r^rinted  an 
article  which  originally  appeared  in 
Panel,  a  publication  of  the  American 
Plywood  Association.  The  man  I  refer 
to  is  Dr.  Lauren  Donaldson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Donaldson's  Dandles"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DR.  LAUREN  DONALDSON,  DEDI- 
CATED FISHERIES  BIOLOGIST  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OP  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
efforts  and  outstanding  results  of  a  dedi- 
cated fisheries  biologist  at  the  University 
of  Washington  have  not  received  ade- 
quate recognition.  In  fact,  quite  recently 
I  mentioned  this  man  on  the  floor  of 


Donaldson's  Dandies 
(By  James  B.  Glynn) 

(By  improving  the  breed  of  Northwest  fish, 
a  noted  educator  directs  a  lesson  to  a  pro- 
tein-hungry world.) 

The  consummate  skill  of  the  Chinook  sal- 
mon In  fliMilng  Its  way  back  home  after  rang- 
ing over  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  in  the 
North  Pacific  Is  the  basis  of  a  noble  experi- 
ment by  a  flsh-lovln'  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Dr.  Lauren  Donaldson,  who  Ukes  to  work 
with  fish  because,  as  he  says,  "Fish  are  Just 
plain  smart,"  had  two  purposes  In  mind  when 
he  began  his  work  back  in  1948. 

He  wanted,  as  do  horse  lovers,  to  Improve 
the  breed.  And  he  wanted  to  develop  a  new 
strain  of  Chlnooks  that  would  mature  early; 
that  would  be  healthy  and  free  of  disease  and 
that  would  return  to  an  artificial  birthplace 
earlier  than  the  customary  four  years. 

When  a  oonflxmed  fisherman  sees  the  lab- 
oratory of  Dr.  Donaldson  on  the  Seattle 
campus  today,  he  comes  away  convinced  that 
he  had  best  not  retell  his  experience,  for 
anything  he  might  say  would  sound  like  a 
fish  story  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

NOSX    roB    DIKSCnON 

The  clinical  explanation  of  how  a  salmon 
gets  home  after  a  long  Journey  In  the  ocean 
has  never  been  set  down  In  Indisputable 
form.  Donaldson  says  the  fish  relies  on  a 
unique  memory  system  and  keen  sense  of 
smell. 

He  has  already  demonstrated  In  his  ex- 
periments that  when  the  nostrils  of  a  salmon 
are  plugged  with  cotton,  the  fish  will  become 
hopelessly  lost  In  a  relatively  smaU  area. 
But,  given  free  use  of  all  Its  amsTing  facul- 
ties, the  salmon  visually  can  get  back  horns, 
and  It  was  with  this  fact  In  mind  that 
Donaldson  began  his  work. 

In  the  autumn  of  1948,  he  cuUed  from 
the  water  of  Soos  Creek,  near  Tacoma,  the 
best  female  Chlnooks  he  could  find.  He  re- 
moved their  eggs,  fertUlzed  them  with  sperm 
taken  from  choice  males  and  let  them  ma- 
ture in  water-filled  trays  In  his  laboratory. 
After  hatching,  the  fish  were  placed  in  ponds 
outside  the  lab  and  put  on  a  nutritive  diet 
prepared  by  Donsildson. 

HAZABD8    ABOT7ND 

Then,  after  marking  each  one  by  snipping 
off  a  smaU  fin,  the  fingerllngs,  were  dumped 
Into  nearby  Lake  Union.  To  begin  their 
migration  northward  through  Puget  Sound 
to  Alaska,  the  salmon  first  had  to  survive 
the  caustic  Industrial  waters  of  Lake  Union, 
a  feat  that  to  some  seemed  highly  unlikely. 
In  fact,  the  chances  seemed  slim  that  any 
of  these  tiny  fish  would  ever  reach  the  ocean, 
let  alone  return  to  Donaldson  four  yean 
later. 

Indeed,  since  they  had  been  reared  In  an 
enclosed  pond  on  the  campus,  there  was  no 
through  route  for  them  to  travel  on  the 
return  trip.  Donaldson  and  his  staff  solved 
that  by  digging  a  ditch  from  the  pond  to  the 
edge  of  Lake  Union.  Campus  nonbellevers 
promptly  named  the  ditch  'TDonaldson's  Pol- 
ly." They  came  In  droves  to  disparage  the 
crude  ditch  and  taunt  the  students  from  the 
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Fisheries  Center  who  helped  the  professor 
dig  It. 

But  four  years  later  the  Chlnooks  did  come 
back,  wrlggUng  eagerly  up  the  shallow  ditch 
and  into  the  pond  outside  the  professor's 
office.  They  came  In  numbers  far  exceed- 
ing Donaldson's  dreams  and  they  were  big, 
fxill-bodled  and  healthy  as  the  proverbial 
pup. 

Now  there  was  a  new  nicluiame — "Donald- 
son's Dandles"— and  Indeed  they  were  a  new 
breed  that  held  out  great  hopes  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  species  In  the  Paclflc 
Northwest. 

The  cycle  has  been  repeated  each  year 
and  In  1956  came  a  significant  development. 
In  the  autTimn  of  that  year,  some  Chlnooks 
returned  that  had  been  released  In  1952. 
They  were  a  year  ahead  of  schedule,  but  they 
were  as  big  as  four-year-olds. 

Six  years  ago,  the  old  ditch  that  had  been 
dug  by  Donaldson  and  his  students  was  re- 
placed with  a  concrete  flume,  or  flsh  ladder, 
for  the  use  of  the  retvimlng  salmon. 

Plywood  gates  are  a  part  of  the  flume  and 
they  have  given  Donaldson  and  his  staff 
some  Insight  Into  recent  Improvements  In 
the  plywood  Industry.  Partially  Immersed 
In  water,  the  gates  have  been  there  for  six 
years  and  there  Is  no  sign  of  wear  or  delaml- 
natlon. 

It  has  been  30  years  since  Dr.  Donaldson 
began  experimenting  with  rainbow  trout, 
hoping  to  develop  a  select  breed.  His  latest 
specimens  can  be  found  In  one  of  the  rear- 
ing tanks  outside  his  office.  They  are,  by 
the  standanls  of  any  ardent  fisherman,  eye 
poppers. 

OPKNINO    DAT    FUN 

He  has  rainbows  only  a  year  old  that  weigh 
three  pounds.  His  three-year-olds  range  up 
to  18  pounds — and  that's  no  fish  story.  The 
professor  has  been  known  to  sneak  a  few  Into 
a  nearby  trout  lake  before  opening  day  of 
the  flshlng  season,  then  stay  to  watch  the 
excitement. 

"When  I  hear  some  guy  out  there  yelling 
like  hell,  it  all  seems  worth  while,"  says  the 
professor. 

Now  he  Is  crossing  these  rainbows  with 
Bteelhead,  which  by  his  definition,  is  "like 
crossing  a  Holsteln  with  a  Black  Angus." 
since  the  rainbow  and  the  steelhead  are  of 
the  same  racial  stock. 

He  hopes  to  combine  the  migratory  habits 
of  the  steelhead  with  the  non-migratory 
qualities  of  the  rainbow.  And  by  merging 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  steelhead  with  the 
beauty  of  a  rainbow,  he  is  producing  a  fish 
that  will  have  great  appeal  to  the  fisherman. 
His  specimens,  though  still  not  a  year  old, 
look  like  full  grown  rainbows. 

LESSON    rOB    WORLD 

In  a  Seattle  speech  recently.  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  urged  that  the  waters 
of  the  Northwest  should  be  exploited  to  ac- 
quire more  protein  for  the  undernourished 
people  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Donaldson  does  not  think  that  salmon, 
which  he  calls  "a  luxury  flsh,"  will  contribute 
significantly  to  that  goal,  mainly  because  the 
meat  of  the  salmon  is  so  high-priced. 

But  he  thinks  that  the  mass  production  of 
other  types  of  flsh  through  artificial  breed- 
ing and  controlled  feeding  could  help  supply 
food  for  the  hungry. 

Indirectly,  then,  his  work  of  the  past  30 
years  has  its  hxmianltarlan  aspects  which 
the  experts  will  hardly  be  able  to  overlook. 

Meanwhile,  his  fish  are  returning  in  ever- 
Increasing  nimibers  and  by  his  own  estimate 
the  tide  will  increase  and  the,  flsh  wiU  grow 
even  larger. 

It  Is  said,  in  fact,  that  scores  of  the  Chl- 
nooks caught  this  year  along  the  Washing- 
ton coastline  were  not  denizens  of  natural 
breeding  areas  in  the  Columbia  Blver  and 
Book  Creek,  but  some  of  Donaldson's  Dan- 
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HALFWAY  TO  1984 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  Is  con- 
tinuing its  Investigation  of  Invasions  of 
privacy.  We  are  presently  holding  hear- 
ings on  S.  928.  the  Right  of  Privacy  Act  of 
1967.  We  have  recently  held  hearings 
on  proposals  to  create  a  National  Data 
Center,  a  potential  "Frankenstein"  to  the 
privacy  of  American  citizens. 

An  article  entitled  "Halfway  to  1984," 
written  by  Mike  McGrady,  was  published 
in  Newsday  for  March  25,  1967.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hautway  to  1984 
(By  Mike  McGrady) 
"Freedom  is  the  freedom  to  say  that  two 
plus  tioo  make  four,    if  that  is  granted,  all 
else  follows." 

— From  "1984"  by  George  Ortoell 

The  book  "1984"  was  published  in  1940. 
In  at  least  a  chronological  sense,  we  who  in- 
habit the  year  1067  are  halfway  to  1984.  the 
date  Orwell  choee  for  the  realization  of  his 
Negative  tJtopla.  It  might  then  be  an  ap- 
propriate moment  to  pause  and  look  around, 
to  check  the  timetable  as  it  were. 

The  world  of  1984,  through  Orwell's  eyes, 
is  an  essentially  cheerless  place  of  complete 
collectivization.  He  sees  the  world  split  into 
three  major  powers,  each  armed  with  an 
ever-expanding  nuclear  arsenal;  he  sees  the 
three  nations  Involved  in  contlnuoiis  brush- 
flre  wars  with  neither  the  hope  nor  the  aim 
of  achieving  victory;  he  sees  men  and  women 
living  their  lives  in  full  view  of  an  electronic 
eavesdropper  called  a  Telescreen;  he  sees 
the  evolution  of  a  language  called  "News- 
peak"  and  a  thought  proceae  called  "double- 
think"; he  sees  scheduled  Hate  Weeks  and 
Antisex  Leagues  and  banners  that  warn.  "Big 
Brother  Is  Watching  You";  he  sees  a  world, 
finally,  where  people  wUl  be  conditioned  first 
to  believe,  then  to  know,  that  two  plus  two 
make  .  .  .  five. 

At  least  one  of  Orwell's  nightmare  visions 
can  be  discarded  at  the  outset.  His  plctxire 
of  1084  is  In  many  ways  predicated  on  a 
major  nuclear  war  in  the  mld-1060e,  a  war 
that  some  feel  would  be  essential  to  his  to- 
tally reconstructed  society.  It  didn't  hap- 
pen. 

Pew,  however,  can  quarrel  with  Orwell's 
view  of  world  geography.  The  names  he 
choee  (Oceania,  Eastasla,  Eurasia)  have  not 
appeared,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
world  is  now  firmly  divided  Into  three  major 
powers,  and  divided  surprisingly  near  the 
lines  suggested  by  Orwell.  Even  more  im- 
pressive are  Cfrwell's  thovighte  on  the  nature 
of  war.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  this  was 
written  well  before  Korea  and  Vietnam — 

"War,  however.  Is  no  longer  the  desperate, 
annihilating  struggle  that  It  was  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  la  a 
warfare  of  limited  alms  between  combatants 
who  are  unable  to  destroy  one  another.  . 
In  paet  ages,  a  war,  almost  by  deflnltlon,  was 
something  that  sooner  or  later  came  to  an 
end,  ustially  in  unmistakable  victory  or  de- 
feat .  .  .  None  of  the  three  superstates  ever 
attempts  any  maneuver  which  Involves  the 
risk  of  serloxis  defeat." 

Orwell  goes  on  to  say,  that  war,  circa  1984, 
will  be  fought  on  peripheral  lands  belonging 
to  none  of  the  three  great  powers:  "The  war, 
therefore,  If  we  Judge  it  by  the  standards  of 
previous  wars,  is  merely  an  Imposture.  It 
is  like  the  battles  between  certain  ruminant 
animals  whose  horns  are  set  at  such  an 
angle  that  they  are  Incapable  of  hurting  one 
another." 


This  not  only  corresponds  with  today* 
reaUty,  it  seems  an  echo  of  a  concluMon 
recently  reached  by  French  military  strat- 
egist Pierre  OaUois:  "The  major  powers 
will  be  drawn  more  and  more  Into  little  wars 
There  will  be  a  period  of  dlsequlUbrlum  and 
tension  for,  eay,  the  next  50  years. 

Sex  in  "1984"  is  every  bit  as  barren  as  the 
landscape.  Young  women,  for  example,  dres« 
like  men  except  for  the  sash  that  identifies 
them  as  Antisex  League  members.  "Good- 
aex,"  in  the  lexicon  of  Newspeak,  means 
chasUty;  anyone  deriving  pleasure  from  lex 
Is  guilty  of  "sexcrime."  If  the  polltakers 
are  correct,  today's  mores  might  seem  a  far 
cry  from  Orwell's  vision. 

One  New  York  psychUtrlst,  Dr.  Alexander 
Wolf,  sees  today's  trend  in  another  light 
According  to  a  recent  news  story,  "in  Dr 
WoU's  view,  the  current  generation  of  ado- 
lescents and  adults,  despite  their  sexual 
promiscuity,  seem  strangely  alone,  even  when 
they  are  In  groups.  He  believes  that  their 
sexual  union  U  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
barrenness  of  their  existence." 

An  even  more  important  trend  of  today 
has  been  called  Unisex— not  only  is  this  a 
perfect  Newspeak  word,  it  may  weU  be  a 
forerunner  to  Antisex.  Many  observers  feel 
that  society  is  attempting  to  blur  the  dlf- 
f&rences,  bridge  the  gaps  separaUng  the  sexes 
This  goes  beyond  the  Identical  His-and-Hers 
perfumes,  beyond  the  idenUcal  hair  styUngs 
and  fashions,  beyond  the  advent  of  face 
creams  for  men. 

A  recent  tJPI  release  quoted  psychiatrist 
John  Napier  as  saying.  "But  what  Is  Inter- 
esting scientifically  is  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  young  men  of  today.  Their  dress  prob- 
ably refiects  less  male  consciousness  . . .  there 
is  a  tendency  to  be  less  male." 

And  then,  this  disturbing  AP  wire  from 
Las  Vegas:  "  'American  males  are  growing  In- 
different to  sex— and  a  "shocking"  number 
want  to  change  their  gender,'  a  psvchlatrist 
told  the  AMA's  clinical  meeting  Wednesday 
'Our  only  hope  U  that  basic  Instinct  will 
eventuaUy  win  out,  that  a  true  equality  of 
the  sexes  will  emerge  and  that  sex  win  be 
fun  again,'  he  said." 

Considering  aU  the  public  discussion  oa 
the  matter,  it  seems  senseless  to  belabor  the 
point  that  we,  like  the  residents  of  "1984." 
live  in  a  world  of  electronic  eavesdropping. 
Orwell's  vision  (".  .  .  private  life  came  to  an 
end.  Every  citizen,  or  at  least  every  citizen 
important  enough  to  be  worth  watching, 
could  be  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
under  the  eyes  of  the  police  .  .  .")  seems 
strangely  current  when  we  learn  that  be- 
tween 30  and  40  government  agencies  now 
make  regular  use  of  bugging  devices. 

"When  Orwell  wrote  his  book,"  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Long  (D-Mo.)  says,  "Inexpensive  and 
miniaturized  closed-circuit  TV  was  way-out. 
It  is  not  way-out  today.  It  is  here.  It  U  rela- 
tively cheap,  and  It  la  getting  smaller  every 
day  .  .  .  Unless  we  preserve  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy, we  will  be  threatened  with  a  long  down- 
hill slide  into  a  state  of  conformity  and  de- 
pendence upon  Big  Brother." 

Of  course,  in  "  1984,"  Big  Brother  had  pro- 
gressed well  beyond  today's  electronic  de- 
vices: "It  was  terribly  dangerous  to  let  your 
thoughts  wander  when  you  were  in  any  pub- 
lic place  or  within  range  of  a  telescreen. 
The  smallest  thing  could  give  you  away.  A 
nervous  tic,  an  unconscious  look  of  anxiety, 
a  habit  of  muttering  to  yourself  . . .  facecrime 
It  was  called."  And,  even  beyond  that,  there 
was  thoughtcrime,  punishable  by  death. 

Par-fetched?  Distant?  Otherworldly?  A 
recent  news  story  says.  "The  Soviet  Union 
claims  it  has  Invented  a  'fear  meter,'  ac- 
cording to  a  Moscow  report.  The  meter  in- 
dicates the  psychic  state  of  man  to  a  certain 
degree  and  registers  the  slightest  nervous- 
ness or  lack  of  confidence." 

Big  Brother's  strength  did  not  rest  on  his 
ability  to  tap  a  single  person's  mind — it  was. 
rather,  a  knowledge  of  what  everyone  was 
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doing  aU  the  time.  And  there  is  now  a  move 
In  government  circles  to  establish  a  Data 
Control  Center— a  vast  storehovise  of  con- 
fidential information,  a  correlation  of  facts 
from  the  FBI,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Social  Security,  the  many  agencies  that 
now  have  you  on  file. 

Rep  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D-N.J.)  warns, 
"We  can't  be  sxire  that  such  dossiers  would 
always  be  vised  by  benevolent  people  for 
benevolent  purposes."  And  author  Vance 
Packard,  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  lde». 
writes,  "Let  us  remember,  1984  is  only  17 
years  away.  My  own  hunch  is  that  Big 
Brother.  If  he  comes  to  the  United  States, 
will  turn  out  to  be  not  a  greedy  power  seeker 
but  a  relentless  bureaucrat  obsessed  with 
efficiency.  And  he,  more  than  the  simple 
power  seeker,  could  lead  us  to  that  ultimate 
of  horrors,  a  humanity  In  chains  of  plastic 

tape." 

Big  Brother  was  not  content  to  merely  pry 
Into  hU  subject's  minds;  he  changed  them. 
Triumph  could  not  be  his  until  his  subjects 
could  accept,  at  the  deepest  level,  that  two 
plus  two  make  five.  Mind  manipulation, 
thought  control— this  is  no  distant  vision. 

A  recent  Esquire  arUcle  by  A.  J.  Budrys 
points  out  that  "Mind  control  Is  a  fact  .  .  . 
they  can  now  switch  aggressiveness,  pleasure, 
rage,  hunger,  or  sleep  on  and  off,  experimen- 
tally and  someday  will  be  able  to  do  »o 
therapeutically  and,  tUtlmately,  sociaUy— for 
good  or  bad  purposes." 

And  psychology  professor  James  McCon- 
nell,  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  says  the 
time  is  now:  "The  time  has  come  when  If 
you  give  me  a  normal  human  being  and  a 
couple  of  weeks — maybe  a  couple  of  months, 
but  I  dont  think  so— I  can  change  his  be- 
havior from  what  It  Is  now  to  whatever  you 
want  it  to  be  ...  I  can't  make  him  fly  by 
flapping  his  wings,  but  I  can  turn  him  from 
a  Christian  into  a  Communist  and  vice 
versa." 

Words,  mere  words?  Perhaps.  A  recent 
headline — "Briton  Loses  Infatuation  For  A 
Neighbor's  Wife"— topped  a  story  about  an 
unfaithful  husband  who  was  treated  for  his 
aUment.  Every  time  his  lover's  picture 
appeared  on  a  screen,  he  received  a  70-volt 
electric  shock.  When  his  wife's  picture 
appeared,  a  soothing  tape-recorded  voice  told 
him  of  the  harm  he  was  doing  his  marriage. 
After  six  months  of  this  shock  treatment, 
"he  is  now  completely  indifferent  to  his 
former  mistress." 

TY)  marshal  mass  emotion.  Big  Brother  In 
"1984"  presented  a  picture  of  the  dreaded 
enemy.  Brotherhood  leader  Emmanuel  Gold- 
stein, on  the  Telescreen,  thereby  launching 
a  Two  Minutes  Hate:  "Before  the  Hate  had 
proceeded  for  30  seconds,  xmcontrollable 
expressions  of  rage  were  breaking  out  from 
half  the  people  in  the  room  ...  In  Its 
second  minute,  the  Hate  rose  to  a  frenay. 
People  were  leaping  up  and  down  In  their 
places  and  shouting  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices  .  .  ." 

Science  Action?  An  unreal  picture  of  an 
unreal  world?  Then  perhaps  you've  never 
seen  the  studio  audience  at  television's  "Joe 
Pyne  Show."  Perhaps  you've  never  heard 
the  reaction  as  Pyne  unveils  the  hate  target 
for  the  night — the  KKK  representative,  the 
defrocked  priest,  the  homosexual  spokesman. 
And  maybe  you've  never  heard  the  small 
yelps  as  Pyne  directs  the  assault  ("Go  gargle 
with  razor  blades,"  he'U  say;  "Put  your 
thumb  In  your  ear  and  go  bowling,"  hell  say; 
"You're  gonna  wind  up  In  a  fruit  Jar,  baby," 
he'll  say) .  Followed  by  the  frenzied  cries  of 
a  wolf-pack  audience  rushing  blindly  In  for 
the  emotional  kill.  This  Is  an  audience,  if 
not  a  show,  that  Is  clearly  17  years  ahead  of 
Its  time. 

The  enemy  in  "1984"  is  never  actually  seen. 
Though  effective  as  a  hate  object,  no  one  can 
be  sure  it  act\ially  exists  on  any  other  level. 
It  is,  in  the  hero's  words,  "a  vast  shadowy 


army,  an  underground  network  of  conspira- 
tors dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  State. 
The  Brotherhood,  Its  name  was  supposed  to 
be." 

Have  we  perhaps  developed  a  Brotherhood 
of  our  own?  There  are  some  who  would  say 
we  have.  A  recent  Newsweek  article  makes 
this  accusation:  "The  FBI  is  charged  with 
having  developed  a  'vested  Interest  in  secu- 
rity'— to  the  point  where  It  has  been  exag- 
gerating the  Internal  threat  posed  by  a  stead- 
ily weakening  Communist  Party.  Says  one 
congressman:  'They  are,  in  effect,  shoring 
up  the  Communist  Party,  making  it  appear 
as  much  more  of  a  menace  than  it  can  possi- 
bly be,  considering  its  decline.'  " 

The  official  language  of  "1984"  is  New- 
speak. The  goal  of  Newspeak  is  to  eliminate 
all  ambiguities,  all  subtle  speech  shadings. 
Such  words  as  "good"  and  "ungood"  and 
"plusgood"  and  "doubleplusgood"  and  "dou- 
bleplusungood"  can  replace  several  hundred 
current  words.  Newspeak  is  also  a  language 
of  abbreviations,  the  emphasis  always  being 
on  sound  above  meaning.  Tlie  Ministry  of 
Truth  is  shortened  to  "Mini true"  (sound  fa- 
miliar?) and  "quickly"  becomes  "speed wise" 
(ring  a  bell?).  The  aim:  "Ultimately,  it  was 
hoped  to  make  articulate  speech  issue  from 
the  larynx  without  involving  the  higher  brain 
centers  .  .  ." 

Although  Newspeak  is  not  yet  in  common 
usage  (even  In  "1984"  It  is  largely  experi- 
mental), the  groundwork  Is  being  laid  In 
such  areas  as  computer-programing  lan- 
guages. The  newest  of  these,  PASE  (In  Old- 
speak,  that's  "Fundamentally  Analyzable 
Slmpllfled  English")  is  but  one  that  has  been 
developed  with  the  specific  aim  of  "avoiding 
aU  ambiguous  words  and  phrases."  And 
some  Of  this  Is  even  creeping  Into  the  spoken 
language — "Ideawise,  he's  a  Comsymp,"  for 
example.  Is  fluent  Newspeak. 

Mwe  Important  than  language,  however,  is 
the  aim.  What  Orwell  is  discussing  In  "1984" 
Is  truth,  what  can  hapi>en  when  truth  is 
altered.  He  pomts  out  that  he  who  controls 
the  present  also  controls  the  past.  And  it 
is  no  accident  that  his  hero's  Itfinltrue  Job 
Is  the  rewriting  of  contemporary  history; 
"Day  by  day  and  almost  minute  by  minute, 
the  past  was  brought  up  to  date  ...  All 
history  was  a  palimpsest,  scraped  clean  and 
reinscrlbed  exactly  as  often  as  was  neoessaxy." 
So  It  is  that  chunks  of  testimony  were 
deleted  from  the  Warren  Oommlsslon's  com- 
plete report  In  the  Interest  of  "accuracy"  (cf. 
doublethink) .  And  so  It  Is  that  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  (D-Ore.)  caUed  Gen.  MaxweU  Talylor 
a  "smear  artist,"  then  snapped,  "I  don't 
Intend  to  get  down  in  the  gutter  with 
you  .  .  ."  But  when  the  official  transcript 
of  the  Senate  hearings  were  released,  "smear 
artist"  had  been  deleted  and  the  next  sen- 
tence came  out,  "I  don't  Intend  to  get  down 
on  that  level  .  .  ."  Asked  why  the  rewriting, 
a  staff  assistant  said  he  "Just  felt  like  the 
permanent  record  should  be  toned  down." 

RewrlUng  history  requires  a  strong  meas- 
ure of  doublethink:  "The  power  of  holding 
two  contradictory  beliefs  simultaneously  and 
accepting  both."  A  Newspeak  word  that  Il- 
lustrates this  la  blacktohite;  ".  .  .  it  means 
the  ability  to  believe  that  black  is  white,  and 
more,  to  knoto  that  black  is  white,  and  to 
forget  that  one  has  ever  believed  the  con- 
trary." 

Doublethink,  the  ultimate  horror  of  "1984," 
may  seem  far  removed  from  1067.  It  seems 
unlikely,  on  the  face  of  it.  that  any  thinking 
person  could  hold  two  contradictory  beliefs 
and  simultaneously  accept  both  of  them. 

On  a  lightweight  level  it  might  be  said 
that  doublethink  was  at  the  heart  of  the  en- 
tire "Camp"  fad — this,  you'll  recall.  Involved 
collecting  such  Items  as  Tom  Swift  books 
and  studying  Victor  Mature  movies  because 
"they're  so  bad,  they're  good." 

It  might  be  argued,  however,  that  double- 
think now  exists  on  a  much  more  serious 
level,  the  level  of  International  politics.    If 


this  could  be  demonstrated,  it  would  bring 
"1984"  measurably  nearer  1967 — and  give  us 
cause  for  genuine  concern. 

Doublethink  Is  spending  many  years  pro- 
posing a  general  disarmament  program  when, 
as  writer  John  Finney  points  out  so  accu- 
rately, "What  the  academic  critics  tended 
to  overlook  was  that  plan  was  never  put 
forwttfd  as  a  serious  offer  by  the  Administra- 
tion, but  more  as  a  propaganda  gambit." 

Doublethink  is  using  the  phrase  Free  World 
to  describe  a  complex  of  countries  that  in- 
cludes South  Africa,  Portugal,  Spain  and  a 
host  of  other  nations  that  have  not  known 
freedom  for  decades. 

Doublethink  Is  a  Time  magazine  essay 
headlined,  "Examining  the  Proposition  that 
World  Peace  Can  Be  Maintained  Only  By 
Extreme  Escalation." 

Doublethink  Is  Barry  Goldwater  expressing 
the  hope  that  Bed  China  will  make  one 
aggressive  move  so  that  we  can  destroy  her 
nuclear  bases  because  "I  think  the  whole 
world  will  breathe  easier." 

Doublethink  is  sending  emissaries  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe  on  a  major  "peace  offen- 
sive" after  turning  down  an  offer  to  nego- 
tiate tendered  by  U  Thant. 

Doublethink  Is  having  a  "world  organiza- 
tion" that  bars  admittance  to  a  nation  of 
700,000,000  people. 

Doublethink  is  bombing  rural  areas  as  part 
of  ovu"  "pacification  program"  and  gassing 
enemy  troops  with  "benevolent  incapacita- 
tors." 

To  see  doublethink  at  work,  examine  our 
handling  of  the  Dominican  Republic  situa- 
tion. It  was  initially  announced  that  we 
intervened  to  protect  the  lives  of  2,500 
Americans  living  there.  Later,  with  a  force 
of  21,500  paratroopers  there,  we  stUl  called 
it  a  "llfesavlng  mission."  And  then,  later, 
we  explained  that  the  intervention  was  nec- 
essary to  prevent  "another  Communist  take- 
over." Being  able  to  accept  aU  sides  of  this 
proposition  without  disbelief  is  doublethink. 
And,  finally,  some  doubleplusgood  black- 
white  doublethink.  This  is  taken  from  a 
New  York  Daily  News  editorial  that  followed 
our  accidental  loss  of  an  H-bomb  off  the 
coast  of  Spain:  "Our  govertunent  withheld 
official  admission  of  the  Incident  until  after 
the  Spanish  government  had  publicly  ac- 
knowledged exposure  of  some  2,000  people 
to  radiation  after  the  crash  .  .  .  What  we 
like  about  It  is  that  apparently  our  nuclear 
scientists  have  perfected  a  vlrtuaUy  InfaUlble 
way  to  keep  the  big  bombs  from  shooting 
their  complete  wads  accidentally.  What  is 
so  terrible  about  that,  we  can't  quite  figure 
out." 

The  last  sentence  of  Orwell's  book,  the 
final  defeat  of  his  hero — "He  loved  Big 
Brother" — is  the  moet  frightening  of  all.  Not 
yet,  not  yet.  Big  Brother  may  be  watching 
us,  but  we  do  not  yet  love  him.  Two  plus 
two  makes  .  .  .  four.  But  then,  of  course, 
it's  only  1967. 


THE  MARITIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago.  I  attended  the  Institute  on 
Foreign  Transportation  and  Port  Gyr- 
ations Conference,  in  New  Orleans. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference 
was  the  presentation  of  a  thoughtful, 
forward-thinking  paper  on  maritime 
subsidies  by  my  good  friend,  Edwin  M. 
Hood,  president  of  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America. 

The  title  of  the  paper  is  "Putting  the 
Maritime  Problem  in  Clear  Perspective," 
and  Ed  Hood  does  Just  that.  Mr.  Hood's 
long  experience  with  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  with  heavy  industry,  and  with 
government  has  given  him  a  unique  ca- 
pacity to  see  the  maritime  problem  with 
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objectivity  and  to  subject  it  to  fresh, 
incisive  analysis.  His  tlioughts  on  the 
subject  are  always  worth  noting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Potting  thk  Maritime  Problem  in  Clear 
Perspective— How  the  U.S.  Government 
Can  Save  50  Percent  on  Maritime  Sub- 
sidies Withottp  Resort  to  Foreign  Con- 
strxjctiok 

(By  Edwin  M.  Hood) 

INTEODtTCTION 

There  Is  little  disagreement  among  those 
interested  In  national  maritime  affairs  with 
respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet:  the  ships  are  predominantly 
old  and  declining  In  number  each  year.  Ob- 
viously, something  must  be  done.  Yet,  there 
persists  an  area  of  substantial  disagreement 
as  to  what  shotUd  be  done.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  constructive  action  will  evolve  from  the 
continuing  dialogue  which  began  in  earnest 
several  years  ago.  Much  of  the  dlscxisslon. 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  constructive, 
primarily  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  perspective 
pertaining  to  the  economic  status  of  our 
maritime  industry  in  world  markets. 

Certain  economic  factors  exist  which  are 
not  subject  to  change  and  a  tendency  to 
discount  these  factors  has  sometimes  ob- 
scured tangible  opportunities  for  Improv- 
ing the  viability  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  "facts 
of  me"  about  U.S.  flag  ship  operations  In 
world  markets  and  then  examine  several  ac- 
tions which  could  make  our  maritime  In- 
dustry more  competitive. 

NONCON8TRt7CnVE  ACCUSATIONS 

Always,  the  American  merchant  marine 
la  rebuked  for  "high  costs."  All  sectors  of 
the  Industry  have  been  criticized  for  their 
cost  levels  compared  to  those  of  other  na- 
tion*. 

Shipbuilders  have  been  berated  because 
coetA  of  building  ships  here  are  higher  than 
In  countries  such  as  Japan.  Some  people 
contend,  on  spurious  grounds,  that  costs 
are  double  here,  though  no  modem  cargo 
liner  has  been  built  elsewhere  with  the  size, 
power  and  rigidly  enforced  quality  speclflca- 
ttons  of  U.S.  built  ships.  This  position  Is 
based  on  hypothetical  construction  of  a  ship 
In  the  lowest  cost  yard  of  the  world — a  ship- 
yard specializing  In  buUdlng  tankers  of 
"house"  design  In  multiple  copies  to  local 
standards.  This  position  Is  presented  as 
tmlversaUy  true.  Limited  available  evidence 
of  instances  where  bids  have  been  received 
here  and  abroad  for  the  same  ship  does 
not  sustain  that  contention.  Also  overlooked 
Is  the  degree  of  support  and  assistance  that 
other  nations  provide  their  shipbuilding  in- 
dustries, thus  distorting  any  real  cost  dif- 
ferentials. 

Subsidized  vessel  operators  have  pointed 
out  to  them  that  U.S.  seamen  earn  several 
times  the  wages  of  their  foreign  counter- 
parts as  though  those  operators  have  uni- 
lateral control  over  wages  paid  our  citizens 
versus  those  psild  people  elsewhere.  The 
direct  ImpUcatlon  Is  that  these  operators 
should  seek  to  drive  down  the  standard  of 
living  of  American  seamen  so  we  can  be  cost 
competitive  on  wage  rates. 

Nonsubsldlzed  operators  have  been  fre- 
quently chlded  as  "freeloadlng"  for  carry- 
ing defense  and  other  cargo  preference 
cargoes  reserved  by  statute  for  UjS.  bottoms. 
The  reality  that  they  sail  20  year  old  ships 
and  would  not  dare  Invest  millions  to  replace 
them  at  a  time  when  detractors  of  Influence 
seek  to  eliminate  their  markets  seems  to  pass 
without  notlos. 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND— OUR  NATION  VERSUS 
OTHERS 

These  several  examples  are  unfortunately 
Illustrative  of  the  level  of  sophistication  too 
often  applied  these  days  to  maritime  in- 
dustry analysis. 

The  basic  facts  underlying  the  present 
maritime  dilemma  are  quite  simple,  and  it 
Is  clear  that  cost  Improvement  emphasis  Is 
being  erroneously  placed. 

A  fundamental  consideration  Is  that  our 
citizens  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  which  Is 
considerably  above  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  desirable  situation  should  be 
commended,  not  condemned;  encouraged, 
not  discouraged.  And,  as  this  truism  relates 
to  the  maritime  Industry,  It  must  be  totally 
recognized  and  imderstood.  It  exists;  It  will 
continue  to  exist;  It  Is  not  subject  to  change. 

Most  of  our  nation's  commerce  exists  In  an 
atmosphere  totally  Isolated  from  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  wage  structure  of  other 
nations.  In  1965.  our  Gross  National  Product 
(ONP)  was  »e76  billion  and  total  value  of 
foreign  trade  was  $50  billion  or  only  TA'^r. 
These  figures  show  that  nearly  all  of  our  serv- 
ice Industries  and  most  manufacturing  con- 
cerns do  not  have  foreign  competition.  For 
U.S.  manufacturers,  the  significant  protective 
buffer  exists  of  transporting  foreign  products 
here,  then  paying  Import  duties  and  U.S. 
cost  levels  for  warehousing,  marketing  and 
servicing  those  products  In  the  UJS. 

Practically  all  of  our  Industries  which  are 
successful  In  world  markets  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  one  of  two  reasons,  both  of  which 
relate  to  superior  technology. 

In  the  first  category  are  Industries  which 
have  a  technology  superiority  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  massive  re- 
search efforts.  This  has  been  particularly 
relevant  to  the  progress  of  the  aerospace  and 
electronic  Industries.  The  anticipated  Fed- 
eral Fiscal  1968  appropriation  for  design  of 
the  commercial  supersonic  transport  aircraft 
is  $200,8260  million  and  this  amount  is 
merely  the  first  Increment  of  a  multlbllUon 
dollar  research  and  development  project. 

The  second  category  Includes  those  Indus- 
tries which  owe  their  technological  advan- 
tage to  the  tremendous  consumer  purchasing 
power  of  our  citizenry,  such  as  the  automo- 
tive and  chemical  Industries.  Nearly  the 
same  number  of  automobiles  are  stolen  each 
year  In  the  United  States  as  exist  In  Russia; 
annual  production  here  equals  the  total 
number  of  automobiles  In  all  of  England. 

The  XJS.  maritime  Industry  enjoys  neither 
advantage. 

INTERNATIONAL      STATISTICS       ILLUSTRATE      THE 
POINT 

A  brief  examination  of  a  few  basic  eco- 
nomic Indicators  Illustrates  the  strength  of 
our  economy  and  the  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens relative  to  other  nations. 

In  1964,  the  Gross  NaUonal  Product  (GNP) 
of  the  United  States  was  $629  billion.  The 
combined  GNP  of  the  four  principal  nations 
of  Free  Europe — France,  West  Germany,  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom — was  $332.6  billion. 
Our  192  mUUon  citizens  enjoyed  nearly  dou- 
ble the  GNP  of  the  210  mUUon  citizens  of 
those  leading  countries.  Governmental  ex- 
penditures at  aU  levels  of  the  United  States 
in  1964  were  $128  biUion  and  exceeded  the 
total  ONP  of  the  second  most  prosperous  na- 
tion of  the  free  world.  West  Germany,  by  $24 
billion.  These  expenditures  were  an  amount 
nearly  equal  to  the  ONP  of  France  and  Italy 
combined.  The  growth  In  our  ONP  from 
1964  to  1965  was  over  $47  billion — $2  billion 
less  than  the  total  ONP  of  Italy.  Major  U.S. 
Government  foreign  assistance  programs  to- 
talled more  than  $102  billion  between  1945 
and  1966.  We  gave  away  an  amount  almost 
equal  to  the  GNP  of  West  Qermany  In  1964. 

In  the  Far  East,  we  find  Japan  with  a  ONP 
In  1964  of  $69  blUlon  with  a  population  of  07 
million,  and  no  more  than  $46  bUllon  for  In- 
dia with  a  population  of  472  million. 


AprU  U,  1967     I    Ajrnl  U,  1967 


The  foUowlng  statlsUcs  of  Oross  Domestic 
Product  for  1963  further  Illustrate  our  for- 
tunate — our  enviable — economic  position. 
Gross  domestic  product  of  free  world,  laej 
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United  States 

Europe  (West) 

Latin  American 

East  and  southeast  Asia 

Africa 

Canada 

Oceania 

Middle  East Ill 

Free  world  total 

Selected  maritime  nations: 

Japan 

West  Uennany 

Norway 

United  KlnKdom 


>  Estimated. 

>  Not  available. 

Source:  United  Nations  Yearliook  of  National  A«. 
count  Statistics.  1965.  "^ 

The  United  States  enjoyed  44%  of  the  totsl 
free  world  Gross  Domestic  Product.  The  per 
capita  amount  was  over  60%  above  the  next 
highest  nation,  Canada,  and  ranged  from 
two  to  nearly  five  times  greater  than  in 
leading  maritime  nations. 

A  comparison  of  amenities  also  demon- 
strates how  well  off  our  citizens  are.  In 
1964,  our  192  million  population  consUtuted 
6%  of  the  world's  total  of  3,220  million.  Yet 
we  enjoyed  60%  of  the  2.3  billion  civil  avli- 
tlon  miles  flown  and  62%  of  the  160  mllUon 
motor  vehicles  In  use.  In  fact,  90%  of  our 
dwellings  have  flush  toilets  compared  to  78% 
In  West  Germany  and  9%  In  Japan. 

The  point  of  all  these  figures  Is  to  emphs- 
slze  that  our  high  geared,  productive,  tooled- 
up  economy  gives  our  citizens  a  standard  of 
living  without  parallel.  This  standard  U 
astoundlngly  above  that  of  even  other  highly 
Industrialized  nations.  We  would  consider 
our  nation  In  the  depths  of  a  catastrophic 
depression  If  our  average  standards  of  liv- 
Ing  declined  just  half  way  to  that  of  Can«d«, 
the  second  most  affluent  of  the  leading  lu- 
tlons  of  the  world. 

When  confronted  with  a  commercial  sit- 
uation, mantifacturlng  or  service,  which 
places  us  In  direct  labor  cost  to  labor  cost 
competition  with  other  nations.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  we  will  ever  be  able  to  close  the  gap 
completely.  It  U  a  reality  that  must  be 
squarely  faced.  As  pointed  out  prevlotuly, 
we  can  freely  compete  In  world  markets  only 
In  those  sectors  of  our  economy  which  are 
(1)  propped  up  by  Federal  Government  pur- 
chased technology,  or  (2)  tooled  to  the  hilt 
because  of  the  massive  consumption  ot  our 
near  trillion  dollar  society.  Beyond  this,  our 
Industry  and  commerce  Is  cost  competitive 
to  the  extent  that  Indemnlflcatlon  Is  avail- 
able by  one  means  or  another  from  dlr«ct 
competition. 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND — THE    MARITIMI 
INDU8TRT 

The  maritime  Industry,  both  shipbuilding 
and  ship  operations,  does  not  benefit  from 
barriers  of  distance  and  duties,  nor  from 
massive  infusions  of  Government  sponsored 
technological  advance,  nor  from  the  power- 
ful base  of  substantial  domestic  consump- 
tion. Our  maritime  Industry  exists  becauM 
of  Federal  Government  programs  and  regti- 
latlons.  Should  the  various  maritime  pro- 
grams be  eliminated,  as  some  industry  ds- 
tractors  suggest,  there  would  be  no  national 
maritime  Industry  since  a  world  market  con- 
frontation solely  on  the  basis  of  our  wage 
rates  versus  foreign  rates  would  Invoke  a 
competitive  contest  we  have  little  chance  of 
winning. 

Recognizing  how  International  wage  struc- 
tures flt  Into  maritime  affairs  Is  the  first  step 


In  formulating  a  constructive  approach  to 
revitalizing  our  maritime  capabilities.  The 
implications  are  very  simple.  Without  the 
kinds  of  maritime  programs  we  have  today 
which  accommodate  this  wage  differential, 
we  would  have  virtually  no  merchant  fieet 
and  no  merchant  shipbuilding  capability. 
With  these  programs,  we  will. 

The  second  step  is  to  admit  why  the  present 
dialogue  is  so  Intense.  Our  merchant  fleet 
has  grown  small  and  old.  Most  of  the  ships 
are  of  World  War  II  vintage  and  at  that  age 
can  offer  physically  only  a  few  more  years  of 
useful  service  and  economically  are  already 
past  their  prime.  Our  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  (NDRP)  which  furnished  nearly 
800  ships  for  the  Korean  War,  over  250  during 
the  Suez  Crisis  and  180  for  Viet  Nam  Is  In 
even  worse  condition  both  physically  and  as 
to  economic  viability. 

We  are  caught  In  the  strange  paradox  that 
as  our  foreign  commerce  increases  and  as  our 
responsibilities  for  maintaining  world  peace 
increase  In  scope  and  distance  from  our 
ghores,  our  merchant  marine  competence  de- 
clines. The  more  sea  power  we  need,  the 
less  we  have. 

Those  who  say  that  the  maritime  Industry 
Is  inefficient  and  archaic  because  It  requires 
Federal  Government  support  to  survive 
against  foreign  competition  are  victims  of 
our  statlstlcs-happy  society  which  has 
learned  to  express  things  In  numeric  terms 
but  not  to  look  beyond  these  figures  to  the 
meaning  of  what  they  portray.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  cargo  handling  in  U.S.  ports  aver- 
ages about  four  times  that  In  foreign  ports. 
Port  charges  for  pilotage,  dockage  and  so 
forth,  are  double  or  more  those  of  other 
countries.  Should  we  quit  "subeldizlng"  our 
ports  and  longshoremen  by  carrying  on  our 
foreign  commerce  only  between  foreign  ports 
without  merchant  ships  touching  our  shores? 
Of  course  not! 

Think  of  the  money  we  could  save  by  roll- 
ing back  wages  here  to  foreign  levels.  Or, 
as  someone  put  It:  If  only  we  could  earn  1987 
wages,  have  1925  prices  and  pay  1915  taxes, 
we  would  be  sitting  pretty.  At  best,  this  is 
idle  dreaming.  Under  both  approaches,  un- 
fortunately, our  Government  would  go  bank- 
rupt with  the  taxes  that  would  be  collected. 

Many  other  examples,  equaUy  ridiculous, 
are  possible  which  Illustrate  that  we  live  In  a 
high-powered  economy  which  lifts  Itself  up 
by  its  own  bootstraps  to  a  level  so  high  above 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture severely  limits  foreign  competition 
through  a  whole  series  of  prohibitions  against 
labor  cost  to  labor  cost  competition  with 
other  economies  less  developed  than  ours. 
Some  of  these  protections  are  direct  and  ob- 
vious— such  as  maritime  subsidies — some  are 
indirect  and  hidden — a  foreigner  needs  per- 
mission to  work  here  and,  if  he  gets  It,  Is 
paid  the  same  wage  as  bis  American  citizen 
co-workers. 

Putting  the  first  factor  of  the  maritime 
problem — the  need  to  accommodate  our  high- 
er wage  rates — together  with  the  second, 
the  declining  quality  and  size  of  our  mer- 
chant fieet  leads  to  the  real  reason  why  mari- 
time affairs  are  so  controversial  today.  To 
replace  a  fieet  growing  obsolete  In  block  and 
to  expand  It  to  a  size  suitable  to  both  our 
economic  dependency  on  international  trade 
and  our  free  world  commitments  will  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment support  for  both  ship  construction  and 
»hlp  operations.  This  expenditure  backlog 
tteated  by  Inattention  In  past  years  Is  a  po- 
Utically  tmpopular  fact  to  utter  aloud  and 
OM  led  to  a  variety  of  alleged  corrective 
measures  of  dubious  logic. 

The  way  to  resolve  our  present  maritime 
problems  U  not  to  present  unreal  economic 
Interpretations.  Since  a  cost  disparity  Is  In- 
herent In  o\ir  national  success.  It  must  be 
either  accommodated  or  not.  The  extent  to 
Which  this  accommodation  Is  forthcoming 


In  our  maritime  programs  is  precisely  the 
extent  to  which  our  merchant  marine  will 
exist.  This  Is  true  today  and  will  remain 
BO  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Further,  if 
our  fleet  has  been  permitted  to  grow  old 
in  block,  and  concurrently  small,  It  natu- 
rally follows  that  expenditures  In  block  are 
required  to  restore  Its  strength  and  vitality. 
The  next  question  becomes,  then,  how  big 
should  our  maritime  Industry  be? 

HOW    BIG    ARE    OUR    VITAL    INTERESTS 

Plans  to  open  various  segments  of  our 
maritime  Industry  to  free  International  com- 
petition are  futile,  tmless  based  on  a  prior 
decision  to  remove  our  national  presence 
from  these  sectors.  Accordingly,  a  major 
point  In  re-evaluatlng  our  maritime  posture 
should  be  to  define  the  extent  to  which  our 
merchant  fieets  and  shipyards  are  vital  to 
our  economic,  defense  and  other  national 
Interests. 

Many  factors  bear  upon  development  of  a 
definitive  description  of  what  constitutes  a 
merchant  fieet  and  shipyard  capability  of 
suitable  size.  A  brief  review  of  pertinent 
components  is  Illuminating. 

In  1964,  total  sea-borne  movement  of  com- 
mercial goods  In  International  trade  aggre- 
gated 1.520  million  metric  tons  of  which  381 
million,  or  26%  was  for  the  accoimt  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  lees  than  10%  of  otir 
own  trade  was  carried  In  U.S.  fiag  vessels. 
While  we  used  one  ship  in  four  of  the  world 
merchant  fleets  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
to  carry  our  goods,  we  supplied  one  ship  in 
forty  to  these  fleets.  And  those  we  supplied 
were  largely  over  20  years  old.  Parenthet- 
ically, we  now  have  little  tanker  capacity 
and  little  bulk  carrier  capacity,  a  definite 
weakness  in  fleet  balance.  This  Is  a  danger- 
ous situation.  Such  dismal  participation  Is 
clearly  at  odds  with  our  only  existing  formal 
national  policy,  as  expressed  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  that  our 
fleets  should  carry  a  "substantial  proportion" 
of  our  foreign  c<»nmerce,  a  term  Interpreted 
by  the  Congress  to  mean  at  least  50%. 

To  meet  national  emergency  requirements, 
we  have  largely  relied  on  our  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  (NDRF).  Since  World 
War  II.  we  have  returned  nearly  800  ships 
from  this  fleet  to  active  service  during  times 
of  emergency,  and  now  have  nearly  180 
carrying  supplies  to  support  our  Viet  Nam 
effort. 

Additionally,  we  routinely  employ  the 
capacity  of  about  250  to  300  dry  cargo  ships 
to  carry  defense  supplies  to  our  other  armed 
forces  and  to  the  forces  of  our  allies  overseas. 
At  this  time,  more  than  50%  of  cargo  load- 
ings for  overseas  on  U.S.  flag  ships  are  mili- 
tary supplies. 

Another  100  to  160  vessels  are  used  to 
transport  surplus  food  and  other  aid  to 
hungry  or  less  developed  nations. 

These  three  groups,  employed  for  defense 
and  other  free  world  commitments  total  well 
over  600  active  ships  and  all  of  them  are 
over  20  years  old.  They  are  Inefficient,  eco- 
nomically wasteful  ships. 

What  will  we  do  If  another  Viet  Nam  type 
conflict  would  begin  now  demanding  another 
200  to  300  ships,  as  well  as  probably  neces- 
sitating an  addltonal  seallft  effort  to  bolster 
our  flanks  m  Europe.  What  will  we  do  6  to 
10  years  hence  when  none  of  these  ships 
are  available?  No  plan  exists  for  providing 
such  emergency  capacity  and  routine  re- 
supply  operations  In  future  years.  Is  this  a 
safe  and  sound  position?    Of  course  not! 

Otir  shipyards  are  building  fewer  than  IS 
new  merchant  ships  per  year,  though  there 
has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  Idle  ca- 
pacity for  some  time.  This  rate  will  support 
a  fleet  of  375  ships.  What  kind  of  program  Is 
this  for  a  nation  which  utilizes  one-quarter 
of  the  world  fleets  active  In  foreign  trade? 
What  kind  of  a  program  Is  this  for  a  nation 
which  already  has  well  over  600  ships,  about 


one-half  of  its  total  active  capacity,  carrying 
routine  military  supplies  and  aid  cargoes  and 
supporting  a  conflict  which  is  minor  by 
historic  comparisons?  The  InsulHciency  of 
our  present  level  of  effort  Is  eminently  clear. 

Other  factors  must  be  considered  too. 
Ships  built  and  operated  under  the  VS.  flag 
contribute  enormously  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  nation.  Otir  maritime  industry 
is  a  very  positive  and  substantial  contributor 
to  a  favorable  balance  of  payments,  an  es- 
pecially cnucal  problem  at  this  time.  A 
decision  to  build  our  ships  abroad,  ot  to 
forgo  carrying  that  fraction  of  our  foreign 
commerce  which  presently  moves  on  V£. 
bottoms  would  seriously  affect  both  our  bal- 
ance of  paymente  position  and  our  national 
economy. 

These  several  points  draniatize  a  need  to 
modernize  and  expand  our  merchant  fleet 
and  to  expand  and  accelerate  ship  construc- 
tion programs  for  U.S.  shipyards.  Careful 
study  of  comprehensive  facts  and  flgures  to 
Identify  our  merchant  fieet  needs  Ls  a  proper 
point  of  departure  for  re-establishing  our 
merchant  marine  {programs.  A  "volume" 
determination,  however,  Is  contingent  on 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  indemni- 
fication against  foreign  wage  levels  Is  es- 
sential, and  the  principle  that  revitalizing 
and  maintaining  our  merchant  fieet  is  going 
to  be  costly. 

One  final  item  remains  to  be  considered 

accomplishing  these  tasks  at  minimum  pub- 
lic cost.  To  do  this,  emphasU  must  be 
placed  on  the  potentials  for  cost  reductions. 

SIGNIFICANT    COST    REDUCTIONS    ARE    POSSIBLE 

Numerous  possibilities  exist  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  United  States  shipbuilding  and 
ship  operations.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  list  the  dozens  of  specific  proposals  which 
have  been  set  forth  by  various  Industry  ex- 
perts and  others  In  recent  years  and  months. 
Instead,  let  us  consider  three  broad  cate- 
gories of  cost  reduction  which  we  believe 
offer  remarkable  potential  for  Improvement. 
These  examples  also  underscore  the  convic- 
tion that  rational  application  of  research, 
development  and  analysis  skills  to  cost  sav- 
ing opportimltles  within  our  maritime  In- 
dustry will  reduce  cost  differences  between 
U.S.  and  other  cotmtrles  to  a  level  which  will 
make  turning  our  sea  power  requirements 
over  to  foreign  flag  ships  and  shipyards  unat- 
tractive even  to  today's  most  vocal  detractors. 
The  three  broad  categories  are: 
(1)  S/iipbulWlny— Production-oriented  con- 
struction of  austere  ships  of  standardized 
design.  Cost  reduction  potential:  about 
20%  to  30%  of  shipbuilding  cost,  which  Is 
about  equal  to  a  35%  to  56%  reduction  In 
construction  differential  subsidy. 

(2)  Shipboard  Automation — Installation  of 
shipboard  automation  equipment  to  reduce 
crew  size  by  one-half.  Cost  reduction  po- 
tential: about  40%  to  46%  In  operating  dif- 
ferential subsidy. 

(3)  Shipping  Systems  Improvement — ^Im- 
plementation of  rapid  shlploadlng  systems 
(e.g.  contalnerlzatlon  or  warehouse  concept) 
and  Improvement  of  cargo  control  (cargo 
preference  cargoes,  ship  routing,  and  so  on) 
to  reduce  the  nearly  three-quarters  of  ship- 
ping costs  assignable  to  port  operations. 
Cost  reduction  potential:  Estimated  to  be 
20%  or  more  of  unit  shipping  cost.  This 
should  result  In  fxirther  reduction  of  sub- 
sidies. 

Even  a  partial  achievement  of  the  cost  re- 
duction potential  believed  feasible  for  these 
three  areas  would  remarkably  Improve  our 
maritime  posture  and  competitive  position 
around  the  globe.  While  total  equalization 
of  our  costs  with  those  of  foreign  nations  Is 
for  all  practicable  purposes  an  unreaUsitlo 
goal,  the  proper  execution  of  programs  in  the 
categories  outlined  should  enable  our  ships 
to  be  built  In  U.S.  shipyards,  operated  under 
the  U.S.  flag  and  to  compete  In  world  max- 
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kets  with  significantly  reduced  government 
subsidies  per  unit  of  cargo  delivered. 

It  has  been  constantly  amazing  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  flirted  with  the 
radical  plan  of  building  our  ships  In  foreign 
nations  and  has,  by  its  inaction,  already 
caused  a  diminution  of  our  sea  lift  capa- 
bility, yielding  to  dependence  on  ships  of 
other  nations.  A  thoughtful  program  of  cost 
saving  as  part  of  a  firm  resolve  to  keep  our 
sea  power  at  a  level  conunensurate  to  our 
needs  and  conmiitments  would  be  much 
more  logical  In  the  public  Interest  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security. 

PRODUCTION   ORIENTED  SHrPBTTILOINO  AND  SHIP- 
BOASO    AT7TOICATION 

The  following  table  lists  costs  of  operating 
a  1960  era  general  cargo  ship  In  subsidized 
liner  service.  These  figures  apply  to  a  ship 
of  about  C-4  size. 

Table  A. — Typical  ship  operating  coats  (per 
dayy 


Tabuc  B. — Ship  operating  C03ts  per  day  with 
coat  reduction » 


Actual 
cost 

Govern- 
ment 
subsidy 

Net 

cost 

Crew  wages 

«2.030 
1,(00 

oao 
M.eoo 

tl.S85 
3S0 

$445 

Other  direct  costs 

Overhead   .   .. 

1.270 
920 

Depreciation  and 
interest 

>fl20 

980 

Total... 

6,170 

2.655 

3,615 

■  Not  including  pott  charges  and  cargo  handling  costs- 
'  Construction  subsidy  expressed  as  cost  per  operating 
day. 

The  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  com- 
pleted more  than  a  year  ago  an  extensive 
study  of  ways  to  reduce  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing costs.  This  study,  which  was  conducted 
at  the  request  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, was  done  by  experts  from  all  profes- 
sional specializations  within  the  shipbuild- 
ing Industry.  Numerous  recommendations 
were  made  concerning  contractual  proce- 
dures, design  specifications,  component 
standardization,  series  building  and  bo  forth. 
The  conclusion  was  that  merchant  ships 
could  be  built  for  30%  to  30%  lower  cost 
than  under  present  procurement  practices. 
Much  of  the  savings  would  accrue  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  reduction  to  the 
construction  differential  subsidy. 

These  savings  were  not  conjecture  or 
whimsy.  They  were  the  combined  Judg- 
ments of  men  of  competence  and  experience 
who  build  our  merchant  shlpw.  They  would 
not  place  themselves  In  the  exposed  posi- 
tion of  predicting  levels  of  savings  which 
could  not  be  attained  Lf  the  conditions  they 
specified  were  met.  These  conditions  were 
straightforward  detailed  recommendations. 
Broadly,  these  Included  means  for  reducing 
red  tape,  elimination  of  over-designed  fea- 
tures, administrative  simplification,  stand- 
ardization of  components  and  production  of 
ships  In  multiples. 

Automation  of  ship  operations  to  allow 
crew  levels  below  those  now  utilized  Is  well 
within  proven  ship  design  technology.  An 
Increase  In  vessel  cost  of  about  10%  for 
automation  equipment  will  allow  crew  re- 
ductions of  60%.  Since  crew  ooets  represent 
about  one-third  of  total  costs  for  current 
ships,  and  since  operating  subsidies  cov- 
ering the  differential  between  U.S.  and  for- 
eign crew  wages  are  more  than  60%  of  total 
subsidy  costs,  the  merit  of  such  automation 
Is  readily  apparent.  This  program  should 
be  accomplished  In  coordination,  with  an 
expansion  of  our  merchant  fleet  so  that  total 
shipboard  employment  Is  not  reduced.  This 
would  avoid  unfair  economic  harm  to  our 
seamen  and  would  preserve  the  valuable 
national  asset  these  skilled  crews  represent. 

The  effect  of  Implementing  both  these 
cost  reductions — production  oriented  ship 
construction  and  automated  ship  opera- 
tions— could  modify  the  operating  costs  of 
Table  A  as  follows: 


Actual 
cost 

Qovem- 

ment 

subsidy 

Net 
cost 

Crew  wages  .   . 

$1,015 

1.570 

020 

11.420 

$792 
300 

$223 

OHiar-direct  costs 

Overhnad 

1.270 
9'iO 

Depreciation  and  in- 
terest  

•  340 

1,080 

Total... 

4,926 

1,432 

3  4M 

■  Not  including  port  charges  and  cargo  handling  costs. 
'  Construction  subsidy  expressed  as  cost  per  operating 
day. 

The  projections  reflect  a  cost  reduction 
potential  for  Federal  Government  subsidies 
of  over  43%.  By  Implementing  these  pro- 
grams, the  United  States  could  procure 
nearly  twice  the  merchant  fleet  capacity  we 
now  possess  for  no  Increase  in  subsidies  over 
the  long  term.  This  would  give  us  a  fleet  of 
new  ships,  a  healthy  supporting  shipyard 
Inditstry,  and  no  net  reduction  in  shipboard 
employment  due  to  the  Increase  In  fleet  size. 
This  Is  a  vastly  different  result  than  pro- 
grams now  reported  under  consideration 
within  the  Government  would  yield. 

STBTEMB  COST  BXDtrCTIONS 

There  la  additional  potential  for  significant 
cost  reduction  by  Improving  cargo  delivery 
systems.  Cargoes  are  still  loaded  and  un- 
loaded In  a  manner  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  40  or  60  years  ago.  Aa  a  consequence, 
approximately  one-half  of  a  ship's  life  Is 
spent  at  berth  In  port.  This  condition  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated  when  a  new.  large, 
high  speed  cargo  ship  may  cost  well  In  ex- 
cess of  tio  million. 

Also  of  concern  Is  the  evidence  that  typ- 
ically the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  gen- 
eral cargoes,  pltis  port  charges.  Is  equal  to  all 
other  vessel  operating  costs.  Including  com- 
pany overhead,  depreciation  and  mortgage 
Interest.  Add  these  two  factors  together  and 
you  find  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
costs  of  shipping  cargoes  from  one  point  to 
another  is  Incurred  In  port.  One  would  In- 
tuitively think  that  the  bigger  part  of  ocean 
shipping  costs  wottld  ensue  from  sailing  on 
the  high  seas,  but  this  Is  not  true.  These 
costs  are  now  a  little  more  than  28%  of  the 
total,  and  that  figure  Includes  the  high  seas 
cost  of  steaming  between  ports  within  a  trade 
area. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  this  ex- 
pensive condition  should  exist.  Warehouse 
concept  ships  have  long  been  designed  which 
can  be  loaded  by  fork  lifts  through  side  ports 
rather  than  by  hooks,  nets  and  brute  force 
through  topside  batches.  The  process  of 
contalnerlzatlon  has  been  advanced  to  the 
point  where  even  movement  of  livestock  and 
bulk  cargoes  appears  feasible.  Various  de- 
signs which  lncorpK>rate  preloaded  barges 
aboard  ship  have  been  suggested.  Versions 
of  all  three  of  these  designs  either  have  been 
btillt  or  are  now  under  contemplation. 

The  consensus  of  our  data  Is  that  such 
ships  can  reduce  time  In  port  by  60%  or 
more  and  cargo  handling  costs  by  as  much  as 
60% .  The  foUowlng  table  Illustrates  the  po- 
tential benefit  of  such  a  ship  concept : 


Present  general 
cargo  ship 

Cost  of 
equiva- 
lent cargo 

Percent 

of  total 

cost 

Distri- 
bution of 
$10,000 
cost 

move- 
ment In 
new  con- 
cept ship 

Ship  cost  in  port 

Ship  cost  at  aea. 

Port  charges 

23 

27 

5 

46 

$2,300 

2,700 

500 

4,600 

$1,160 

2,700 

400 

Cargo  handling 

2.280 

Total 

100 

10,000 

6,800 

These  projections  Indicate  savings  may  be 
as  great  as  35%.  Certainly,  doing  every, 
thing  possible  to  realize  these  savings  it 
desirable.  But,  such  reductions  are  not 
automatic.  These  ships  can  carry  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  cargo.  To  make  the 
most  of  their  potential  will  require  avail- 
ability of  c&Tgo  to  move  in  great  volume. 
Important  keys  In  achieving  this  volume  is 
the  manner  in  .which  cargo  preference  cargo 
Is  handled  and  the  extent  of  protection  of- 
fered to  a  carrier  over  a  partlctilar  trade 
route. 

Current  recommended  changes  to  Federal 
Government  programs  appear  to  be  exactly 
opposite  to  these  two  major  Incentives. 
This  Is  difficult  to  rationalize  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  cost  reduction  potential. 
It  wotild  seem  that  the  Government's  best 
Interests  would  be  served  by  continuing  to 
reserve  60%  of  government-sponsored  car- 
goes for  U.S.  fiag  ships,  or  perhaps  even  to 
Increase  that  percentage;  to  restrict  com- 
petition over  a  trade  route;  and  to  find  a 
way,  based  on  these  concessions,  to  further 
reduce  subsidy  expenditures. 

STJMMAKT 

The  achievement  of  total  equality  In  ship- 
building  and  ship  operating  costs  between 
the  United  States  and  other  maritime  na- 
tions Is  not  within  the  realm  of  Immediate 
possibility.  Our  society  has  progressed  too 
far  to  make  such  a  goal  wholly  attainable. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  critical  and  immedi- 
ate need  to  maintain  significant  sea  power. 
To  obtain  this  capability  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  considerable  in 
terms  of  construction  and  operating  pay- 
ments. This  reality  has  prompted  tome 
Government  spokesmen  to  favor  either 
building  ships  for  our  fiag  abroad,  or  greater 
dependence  on  foreign  flag  shipping  for  our 
sea  power  requirement,  or  both. 

It  Is  suggested  Instead  that  the  U.S.  Oot- 
ernment  accept  the  precept  that  a  cost  dif- 
ferential of  Indefinite  duration  must  be 
Indemnified  with  subsidies,  that  a  merchant 
fieet  capacity  and  shipyard  capability  are 
essential,  and  then  move  to  Implement  those 
actions  which  will  significantly  reduce  the 
Government's  share  In  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operating  costs.  This  paper  offers  certain 
recommendations  which  could  reduce  total 
governmental  subsidies  well  over  50%  If 
properly  executed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
savings  of  this  magnitude  are  worthwhile 
seeking  In  the  national  Interest. 


STRENQTHENINO  THE  TOOLS  OP 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  U 
a  truism,  but  often  overlooked,  that  suc- 
cessful economic  policy  depends  directly 
on  the  timeliness  and  reliability  of  our 
economic  statistics  and  forecasts.  Some 
of  the  most  useful  work  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  over  the  years  has 
been  carried  on  In  this  area  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics,  of 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man. 

While  chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely 
with  the  ranking  minority  member.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  B.  Cuhtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  Is  also  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  full  committee.  Repre- 
sentative CxTRTis  has  been  a  dedicated 
student  of  economic  statistics  since  be 
first  came  to  Congress  and  has  made 
important  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee. 

On  April  11,  he  delivered  an  address 
entitled  "Strengthening  the  Tools  of  Eco- 
nomic Policy"   before  the  Washington 
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statistical  Society  and  the  American 
Marketing  Association.  His  speech  is  a 
broad  and  penetrating  analysis  of  needed 
improvements  in  our  economic  statistics 
upon  which  better  economic  policy  ulti- 
mately depends. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Curtis'  suldress  and  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  conference  chairman 
Paul  I.  Ahmed  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Strxngthknino  th«  Tools  of  Economic 

POLICT 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  before 
Washington  Statistical  Society  and  Ameri- 
can Itorketlng  Association,  Washington, 
DC.  Apr.  11,  1967) 

I  think  that  some  of  the  most  rewarding 
and  challenging — and.  I  might  add,  frustrat- 
ing—Jobs in  government  are  held  by  those 
dedicated  and  highly  professional  Individuals 
who  collect  and  Interpret  the  numbers  we  all 
live  by  today. 

The  civil  servants  who  man  our  statistical 
agencies  can  never  rest  on  their  oars.  No 
matter  how  much  otir  economic  statistics 
have  been  Improved  and  refined,  tbwe  Is 
always  a  demand  for  more  and  better  eco- 
nomic Intelligence. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  a  measure  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  gross  national  product  and  the 
balance  of  payments  have  almost  become 
household  words.  The  fact  that  over  the 
past  decade  GNP  and  balance  of  payments 
information  has  moved  from  the  financial 
page  to  the  front  page  Is  clear  testimony  to 
the  growing  Importance  of  statistical  Infor- 
mation for  sound  government  and  private 
decision-making. 

In  a  small  way.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  participating  In  this  effort.  I  consider 
my  service  on  the  Economic  Statistics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
as  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Important 
assignments  of  my  Congressional  career.  We 
don't  often  make  the  headlines,  but  we  do 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our 
work  has  contributed  Importantly  to  sharp- 
ening up  the  tools  of  economic  policy. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
demand  for  Improved  economic  statistics  is 
greater  today  than  ever  before. 

First,  the  so-called  "new  economlste"  are 
attempting  to  "finely  tune"  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policy  In  order  to  keep  the  economy 
at  high  employment  without  Inflation  at  all 
times.  One  of  the  most  critical  obstacles 
to  the  successful  use  of  push-button  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  the  weakness  In  current  sta- 
tistical data  on  which  policy  decisions  and 
forecasts  of  economic  activity  must  rely. 

Second,  a  host  of  new  social  and  welfare 
programs  have  been  enacted  In  recent  years 
which  depend  for  their  success  on  statistical 
Information  which  Is  now  unavailable  or 
available  only  In  rudimentary  form. 

Third,  changing  conditions  la  an  economy 
marked  by  a  rapid  Increase  in  new  tech- 
nology, by  a  shift  from  manufacturing  to 
services  and  distribution,  and  by  a  contin- 
uous exodus  of  workers  from  the  farms  cre- 
ate new  policy  concerns  and  new  tues  for 
statistical  Information. 

I  want  to  discuss  each  of  these  new  de- 
mands for  statistics  In  somewhat  greater 
detaU  and  along  the  way  make  some  sugges- 
tions on  how  I  believe  we  can  and  must 
sharpen  up  ovir  tools  of  economic  policy. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  at  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  annual  hear- 
ing on  the  President's  Economic  Report  this 
year  on  the  ability  of  the  "new  economists" 
to  "finely  tune"  their  economic  policies  to 
the  needs  of  the  economy.  The  Conunlttee 
was  repeatedly  told  by  private  witnesses  that 
during  the  postwar  period  and  particularly  In 


the  past  year  and  a  half,  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  have  tended  to  destabilize  rath- 
er than  stabilize  the  economy. 

The  policy  problem  Is  particularly  difficult 
at  high  employment.  Weaknesses  In  eco- 
nomic forecasts  and  analysis  and  In  policy 
execution  sharply  limit  the  government's 
ability  to  shape  appropriate  policies.  At 
high  employment  it  Is  not  enough  to  know 
whether  a  particular  economic  series  Is  go- 
ing up  or  down.  We  must  know  by  how 
much  the  series  Is  moving  up  or  down.  This 
Is  a  more  difficult  problem  and,  for  the  most 
part,  our  present  statistics  do  not  provide 
the  answers  soon  enough  or  with  enough 
precision. 

With  nearly  full  utilization  of  resources, 
there  Is  very  Uttle  margin  for  policy  error. 
Frequent  changes  In  the  degree  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  stlmultis  or  restrsdnt  becomes 
especlaUy  dangerous  In  such  a  period. 

There  la  another  area  where  the  govern- 
ment's attempts  to  Influence  the  private 
economy  run  Into  difficulty  because  of  gaps 
In  our  statistical  knowledge.  Until  this  year, 
the  wage-price  guldepKists  specified  a  single 
trend  productivity  figure,  which  the  adminis- 
tration said  was  the  proper  gtilde  by  which 
to  evaluate  Individual  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions. Our  statistics  on  prices  and  produc- 
tivity measures  have  been  Improved  In  the 
past  several  years,  but  their  accuracy  and 
reliability  still   leaves  much   to  be  desired. 

Aside  from  many  objections  that  can  be 
made  to  the  desirability  or  equity  of  the 
gtildeposts  policy.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  measuring  sticks  now  In  use  In  the 
wage-price  field  provide  a  shaky  and  unreli- 
able basis  for  a  sound  guldeposts  policy. 

The  {)otnt  of  these  observations  Is  that  we 
need  Improved  economic  statistics  and  new 
and  more  reliable  measures  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. In  addition  to  better  price  and  pro- 
ductivity data,  the  minority  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this  year  made 
several  recommendations  which  would  result 
In  better  quantitative  economic  projections. 

In  our  minority  views  In  the  Committee's 
Annual  Report  we  suggested  that  there  be 
quarterly  revisions  In  the  original  gross  na- 
tional product  forecasts  for  the  year  made 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Along 
with  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  we  also 
called  for  an  Improvement  In  the  federal 
budget  Information  system.  Including  quar- 
terly estimates  on  budgetary  receipts  and  ex- 
pendlttires  and  the  presentation  of  the  budg- 
et each  year  In  the  context  of  a  long-run  set 
of   budgetary   projections. 

We  also  believe  that  a  statistical  series 
should  be  developed  which  measures  wealth 
In  the  economy.  This  was  recommended  last 
year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tistics as  a  supplement  to  the  gross  national 
prodtxct  series.  Gross  national  product  meas- 
ures economic  activity.  This  may  or  may 
not  Increase  wealth.  Certainly  no  one  would 
say  that  the  increase  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct that  occurs  during  a  war  represents  an 
Increase  In  wealth  or  gives  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  true  and  meaningful  economic 
growth. 

A  statistical  series  on  wealth  also  would 
help  us  to  evaluate  federal  spending  pro- 
grams by  distinguishing  between  those  which 
contribute  to  our  human  and  material  wealth 
and  those  which  merely  stir  up  economic 
activity. 

One  step  towards  the  goal  of  Improved 
federal  expenditure  policy  would  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  capital  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  order  to  separate  out  and 
identify  wealth-creating  expenditures  which 
merit  public  suppcwt. 

The  second  reason  why  we  need  an  Im- 
proved system  of  economic  Intelligence  re- 
lates to  the  requirement  for  statistical  In- 
formation written  Into  Important  legislation 
over  the  past  several  years.  This  Includes 
such  programs  as  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1962.  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act, 


the  Appalachian  Redevelopment  Act,  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
As  the  Federal  Statistical  Users  Conference 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out.  the  requirements 
for  information  embodied  In  this  legislation 
poses  both  opportunities  and  problems. 

Much  of  the  legislation  requires  the  devel- 
opment of  data  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Including  poptilatlon,  employment  by 
Industry,  per  capita  Income,  and  Income- 
consumption  patterns  In  urban  areas.  If 
the  data  are  collected  effectively,  we  may  de- 
velop an  Improved  body  of  basic  Information 
relating  to  small  geographic  areas.  At  the 
same  time,  there  Is  the  danger  of  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  waste  of  scarce  resources,  emd 
an  oppressive  growth  In  the  pai>erwork  bur- 
den on  respondents. 

The  requirements  for  the  collection  of  more 
local,  regional,  and  state  statistics  clearly 
calls  for  a  coordinated  approach  by  the  agen- 
cies Involved. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  the  data 
be  developed  In  such  a  way  that  one  area 
may  be  compared  to  another.  Without  com- 
parable data,  there  will  be  no  common  meas- 
tire  to  evaluate  the  success  or  failure  of 
specific  programs  or  to  determine  whether 
particular  programs  should  be  expanded  or 
curtailed. 

Another  Important  area  for  a  coordinated 
approach  to  statistics  gathering  Is  In  the 
manpower  training  and  retraining  field. 
Training  carried  out  under  the  Manpower 
DeveloiMnent  and  Training  Act,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  In  the  mUltary  serv- 
ices and  In  the  vocational  education  and 
apprenticeship  programs  has  mushroomed  in 
recent  years.  Yet  we  will  lack  an  adequate 
tool  for  anticipating  future  needs  for  trained 
workers  of  different  kinds  in  different  areas 
of  the  cotintry. 

There  Is  also  a  desperate  need  for  more 
Information  on  the  training  carried  on  by 
private  employers.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
this  has  now  been  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  In  the  1968  budget, 
9500,000  has  been  requested  for  surveys  and 
research  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing 
a  sound  policy  for  assessing  the  role  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  play  In  train- 
ing and  retraining  manpower.  An  Impor- 
tant part  of  this  study  will  be  the  gather- 
ing of  Information  on  the  amotint  and  kind 
of  vocational  training  now  provided  by  pri- 
vate employers. 

The  greatest  gap  In  ovir  manpower  policy 
la  a  statistical  series  on  job  vacancies.  Job 
vacancy  statistics  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  Dr.  Walter  HeUer, 
Dr.  Arthur  Btirns,  and  many  other  experts. 
The  feasibility  of  collecting  such  statistics 
has  been  demonstrated  by  pilot  studies  con- 
ducted by  both  the  National  Indtistrial  Con- 
ference Board  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Yet  the  Labor  Department  now 
appears  to  be  stalled  In  Its  efforts  to  make 
fvirther  progress. 

There  are  numerous  Important  objectives 
which  vacancy  data  would  serve.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  Is  as  a  guide  to  public 
and  private  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. The  key  requirement  of  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Development  Act  Is  that 
training  be  for  a  job  vacancy  that  actuaUy 
exists.  Until  we  develop  a  series  on  the 
ntmiber,  type,  and  location  of  Job  vacancies, 
we  are  really  In  the  dark  when  It  comes  to 
developing  sovmd  training  programs. 

Data  on  Job  openings  would  also  give  a 
better  picture  of  current  opportunities  in 
the  labor  market  and  where  they  exist.  Even 
when  tmemployment  Is  high,  many  Jobs  go 
begging.  A  sxirvey  taken  In  1966  by  the 
Manpower  Research  Council  indicated  that 
roughly  4  percent  of  all  Jobs  in  the  country 
were  vacant.  The  3  million  estimated  vacant 
Jobs  was  about  the  same  as  the  number  of 
pec^le  vmemployed  at  that  time.  In  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  the  National  Industrial  C<«i- 
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ference  Board  determined  In  Its  study  In 
1966  that  th«re  were  actually  more  vacancleB 
than  unemployed  persona. 

Vacancy  statistics  could  also  serve  as  a 
leading  Indicator  ot  the  level  of  general 
economic  activity.  It  would  provide  an  In- 
dication of  the  ability  of  the  economy  to 
undergo  the  stress  of  structural  change  that 
might  occur,  for  example,  In  a  rapid  defense 
build-up  or  In  layoffs  In  employment  stem- 
ming from  shifts  In  demand  or  technological 
developments.  They  would  also  be  helpful 
In  determining  the  extent  to  which  demand 
In  the  economy  could  be  Increased  without 
running  Into  wage  and  price  Inflation. 

The  precise  cost  of  a  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory Job  vacancy  program  has  been  estimated 
as  between  $5  and  $S  mlUl(Hi  a  year.  To 
undertaJce  the  collection  on  a  quarterly  basis 
for  approximately  80  major  labor  areas  would 
cost  about  $2V2  million  a  year.  In  terms 
of  the  more  efficient  use  that  would  result 
from  the  billions  now  appropriated  for  man- 
power development,  the  Investment  would 
pay  handsomely.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  here 
today  will  lend  your  support  to  this  Impor- 
tant project  with  the  objective  of  getUng  the 
Administration  to  move  forward  with  the 
collection  of  these  vital  Job  vacancy  statls- 
Ucs. 

More  Information  Is  also  required  on  new 
skills  that  are  developing  In  ovi  rapidly 
changing  economy.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant economic  questions  today  Is  whether 
automation  creates  more  Jobs  than  It  de- 
stroys. I  think  It  does.  But  these  Jobs  are 
frequently  geographically  apart  from  where 
the  Jobs  destroyed  existed.  And  they  are 
frequently  In  different  skills. 

As  rapid  technological  change  continues, 
skills  change  and  become  obsolete.  No 
longer  can  a  skill  learned  In  the  formative 
years  assiire  lifetime  employment.  Training 
and  retraining  on  or  off  the  Job  are  Increas- 
ingly part  of  the  work  pattern. 

The  hard  realities  of  training  the  xmem- 
ployables  are  that  they  will  not  be  capable 
of  learning  the  higher  skills  demanded  in 
the  Jobs  newly  created  by  automation. 
Those  with  Jobs  mtist  be  trained  and  wUllng 
to  do  so.  They  must  take  the  new  Jobs, 
thus  leaving  their  old  Jobs  available  to  those 
below  them  In  the  ladder  of  skills.  If  they  too 
will  train.  The  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
with  training  will  fit  Into  the  Jobs  left  vacant 
by  those  upgrading  their  skills. 

A  Job  destroyed  Is  easier  to  Identify  than 
the  new  Jobs  which  are  created.  A  Job  de- 
stroyed has  nomenclature;  It  has  a  human 
being  attached  to  It.  The  newly-created 
Job  frequently  does  not  have  nomenclature 
and  does  not  have  an  Individual  human 
being  attached  to  It. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  automa- 
tion destroys  more  Jobs  than  it  creates.  I 
think  our  disagreement  lies  In  the  fact  that 
they  use  a  narrower  definition  and  possibly 
a  more  correct  one  than  mine.  I  use  the 
term  In  its  broadest  sense.  But  whatever 
the  definitional  differences,  we  have  got  to 
do  a  great  deal  more  In  developing  an  early 
warning  system  on  the  new  Jobs  that  are 
being  created,  apply  nomenclatiire  to  them, 
find  out  where  they  are  located,  and  train 
men  and  women  to  fill  them. 

A  related  problem  Is  the  relationship  of  our 
military  establishment  to  the  civilian  sector. 
I  have  seen  articles  over  a  period  of  years  In 
Labor  Department  publications  which  point 
out  that  about  80  percent  of  the  skills 
needed  by  the  military  have  their  counter- 
parts In  the  civilian  sector. 

I  have  been  distressed  to  find  that  in  the 
military  Itself  there  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  development  of  nomenclature  for  these 
skills  or  coordination  between  the  military 
and  agencies  which  are  In  the  training  field. 
Yet  we  ture  spending  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  at  least.  In  the  military  sector  train- 
ing people  In  skills  which  exist  In  the  ci- 
vilian sector. 

These  observatloDs  point  up  the  crucial 


Importance  of  Identifying  and  applying 
nomenclature  to  newly  developing  skills  and 
occupational  categories.  The  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  must  be  constantly  kept 
up-to-date  and,  In  my  opinion,  this  could 
best  be  accomplished  by  putting  It  Into  loose- 
leaf  form.  In  this  way,  additions  to  or 
changes  in  occupational  nomenclature  could 
be  periodically  added  to  the  Dictionary  with- 
out waiting  years  for  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition. 

The  final  reason  for  the  need  for  better 
economic  statistics  is  the  many  changes  oc- 
curring within  the  economy,  such  as  one 
shift  to  services  and  the  decline  In  agricul- 
tural employment.  As  Commissioner  Roes 
has  pointed  out.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  emphasis  was  on 
such  matters  as  Industrial  Injuries,  labor 
turnover,  labor  management  disputes,  and 
mass  unemployment.  Many  of  today's  crit- 
ical issues  In  economic  policy  Involve  man- 
power and  human  resource  development, 
equal  employment  opportunity,  elimination 
of  poverty,  regional  economic  development, 
and  the  problem  of  hard  core  unemployment. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  one  example.  Changes 
in  the  labor  force  In  recent  years  have  had 
a  significant  bearing  on  the  significance  of 
OUT  employment  statistics.  The  rapid  growth 
of  welfare  programs,  including  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  help  maintain  a  flow  of  in- 
come during  periods  of  unemployment.  To- 
day even  a  man  of  modest  means  can  prac- 
tice some  discrimination  In  Job  selection  as 
a  result  of  these  programs.  He  can  better 
afford  to  shop  around  for  a  Job  suited  to  bis 
needs  and  Interests.  Ova  statistical  meas- 
ures, however,  do  not  take  Into  account  this 
voluntary  aspect  of  unemployment  nor  the 
tad  that  It  Is  probably  Increasing  In  our  so- 
ciety today. 

Our  labor  force  data  are  also  affected  by 
the  rapid  Increase  of  working  women  and 
teenagers.  Many  of  these  workers  are  part- 
time  or  Intermittent  workers,  a  fact  which 
creates  luiavoldable  Intervals  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  existence  of  more  working  women 
and  teenagers  also  reduces  labor  force  mo- 
bility. Neither  group  is  as  able  or  willing  as 
male  employees  to  terminate  their  employ- 
ment and  to  take  a  Job  in  another  dty  or 
often  In  another  area  of  the  same  city. 

Other  Important  changes  have  been  taking 
place  in  our  economy.  Today  we  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  a  person's  full  life — his  tender 
years,  his  years  of  education,  his  productive 
years,  and  his  years  of  retirement.  We  have 
been  developing  the  mechanisms  and  the  pro- 
grama  for  spreading  a  person's  lifetime  In- 
come from  his  productive  and  earning  years 
to  the  non-productive  years. 

The  first  mechanisms  developed  were  In 
the  nature  of  savings  from  the  productive 
years  to  provide  for  retirement  pensions,  an- 
nuities and  retirement  systems.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  developing  the  mechanisms 
whereby  people  can  pool  their  common  risks 
against  an  untimely  immlnutlon  of  earning 
capacity  from  (a)  death,  (b)  dlsabUlty 
through  accident  or  sickness,  (c)  Interrupted 
earnings  resulting  from,  e.g.,  military  serv- 
ice and  economic  downturn,  (d)  and  now, 
obsolescence  of  skills. 

Since  World  War  n,  we  have  been  devel- 
oping the  mechanisms  to  spread  Income  for- 
ward in  anticipation  of  earnings  from  the 
more  productive  years  to  the  less  productive 
years.  We  have  developed  new  forms  of  con- 
sumer credit  to  encourage  home  ownership, 
purchase  of  consimier  durables,  and,  most 
recently,  to  provide  the  capital  investment 
for  education.  A  great  deal  of  today's  con- 
sumer credit  constitutes  real  savings  Inas- 
much as  the  expenditures  relate  to  Increased 
wealth  and  Increased  earning  capacity,  not 
to  mention  Increased  standard  of  living  of 
the  debtor.  It  Is  Indicative  of  this  under- 
standing of  lifetime  Income  that  Income  av- 
eraging techniques,  crude  as  they  are,  were 
Introduced  into  the  federal  personal  Income 
tax  laws  In  1964. 


The  emphasis  needed  for  further  develop- 
ment lies  In  phasing  individuals  into  the 
labor  market  and  phasing  them  out  again 
on  retirement.  One  does  not  abruptly— or 
should  not  abruptly — enter  the  labor  market 
or  retire  from  It.  The  better  reUrement  ays- 
tems  we  are  developing  permit  a  phasing 
out,  utilizing  In  different  ways  the  talent 
perfected  by  experience  of  the  older  citizens. 
The  better  educational  systems  use  a  va- 
riety of  phasing-out  mechanisms. 

Above  all,  we  are  beginning  to  understana 
that  people  are  not  committed  full  time  In 
the  labor  market.  The  eight  hour  day  and 
the  forty  hour  week  attest  to  this.  Hope- 
fully we  will  begin  to  move  more  broadly 
Into  the  eleven  month  year  and  possibly  to 
the  concept  of  the  fallow  seventh  year— the 
sabbatical  leave.  However,  the  women  in  our 
society  are  Increasingly  entering  the  labor 
market  before  marriage  only  to  retire  for  the 
period  of  raising  children,  and  then  to  re- 
enter later  on  a  planned,  part-time  basla, 
which  frequently  later  develops  Into  lull- 
time  employment. 

All  of  this  brings  me  back  to  my  opening 
point — the  need  for  new  and  Improved  sta- 
tistics to  meet  changing  conditions  in  the 
economy. 

These  numerous  suggestions  for  new  jta- 
tlstlcal  information  will  probably  discourage 
even  our  most  enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
statisticians.  As  usual,  they  are  being  called 
upon  to  perform  Herculean  tasks  and  then 
given  Inadequate  budgets  and  staff  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  budget  treatment  of  our  statutlcal 
agencies  Is  one  of  the  best  examples  I  know 
of  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  In 
the  fiscal  1068  budget,  less  than  nine  one- 
hundredths  of  one  percent  of  total  new  ol>- 
Ugational  authority  la  earmarked  for  ita- 
tlstlcal  programs. 

I  often  wonder  how  much  we  could  save 
in  federal  expenditures  If  we  had  available 
Improved  statistics  to  provide  better  guid- 
ance to  policy-makers  in  developing  new  pro- 
grams or  operating  old  ones.  I  would  guess 
that  billions  coxild  be  saved  compared  to  the 
relatively  small  outlays  that  would  be  nec- 
essary for  additional  progress  on  our  statis- 
tical programs. 

Barring  any  such  breakthrough,  we  aball 
have  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  what  we  have 
available.  Our  progress  will  be  slow,  but  I 
hope  It  will  be  steady.  The  Interest  of  groups 
such  as  your  own  is  certain  to  have  an  Im- 
pact, and  I  wish  you  well  In  your  efforts  to 
speed  up  progress  In  this  Important  work. 

AooREss  BY   Mr.   Patti.  I.   Ahmed.  Natiowai 
CxNTXB  roR  Health  Statibtics,  CHAnu«Aj» 

or  THE  CONrXHENCE  ON  "PtTEPOSES  AND  USIS 

OF  Fesesai,  Statistics,"  Sponsobeo  bt  thi 
Washington  Chaptess  of  the  Amebican 
Statistical  Association  and  the  Amxxicam 
Marketino  Association,  April  11.  1967, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Congressman  Curtis,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  the  Cbalr- 
man  of  a  conference,  which  has  such  a  dis- 
tinguished list  of  participants.  Our  hope  Is 
that  this  conference  will  develop  the  much 
needed  dialogue  about  the  needs  for  new 
data  and  some  Information  about  Its  uses. 

What  are  some  of  the  issues  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss today?  For  the  record  let  me  state  these 
Issues*. 

(I)  Ij  me  the  most  Important  Issue  in 
the  data  collection  field  Is  to  develop  data  to 
evaluate  program  effectiveness  of  recent 
legislation.  The  89th  Congress,  in  which 
you,  Mr.  Curtis,  participated  with  such  dis- 
tinction, created  a  variety  of  historic  legis- 
lations. The  Nation  now  needs  to  know 
whether  these  laws  are  fulfUllng  Its  pur- 
poses. For  this  we  need  to  refine  our  demo- 
graphic data,  as  well  as  to  develop  quality 
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data.  For  example,  now  one  year  after  the 
medicare  legislation,  one  needs  to  know  not 
only  the  hospital  utilization  patterns  and  the 
number  of  physician  visits  per  person,  but 
also  the  quality  of  such  care  received.  Sta- 
tistical planners  should  involve  themselves 
in  value  Judgments  and  provide  answers  to 
quesUons  like  these— What  Is  an  adequate 
medical  care  standard  for  a  family?  What 
are  the  adequate  standards  of  preventive 
medical  treatment?  What  percentage  price 
Increase  In  wholesale  prices  will  demonstrate 
inflationary  pressure  etc.?  The  time  Is  here 
when  we  need  further  orientation  In  this  di- 
rection. An  Important  step  has  been  taken 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  ordered 
all  Federal  agencies  to  develop  across  the 
board  planning,  programming  and  a  budget- 
ing system.  This  Is  useful  as  It  will  measure 
performance  against  objectives.  Without 
this  we  may  make  progress  without  direction. 
The  federal  statisticians  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous Improvement  In  the  art  of  sample 
design,  training  of  interviewers.  Interview- 
er's Manual,  transcription  and  coding  manu- 
als, etc.  The  sampling  problems,  however, 
are  a  means  to  an  end  and  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  end.  We  as  researchers  will 
all  benefit  by  learning  whether  we  are  get- 
ting our  dollar's  worth  and  fulfllllng  our  ob- 
jectives. The  cost  effectiveness  and  cost  ben- 
efit analysis,  perhaps  will  tell  researchers  Just 
that. 

Perhaps  establishment  of  an  otDce  of  pro- 
gram planning  and  evaluation  as  an  arm  of 
Congress,  an  Idea  I  discussed  with  you,  Mr. 
Curtis,  will  demonstrate  the  useftilness  of 
this  approach. 

(2)  The  second  Important  area  that  la 
commanding  attentlc^  now  and  requires  even 
more  attention  deals  with  the  administra- 
tion of  federal  programs  as  they  affect  state 
and  local  governments.  Information  Is  re- 
quired for  two  kinds  of  Impact:  Hrstly,  what 
are  the  resources  of  local  political  Jurisdiction 
and  localized  labor  markets.  The  Implemen- 
tation of  legislation  such  as  the  Eiconomlc 
Development  Act  would  be  made  more  mean- 
ingful with  these  kinds  of  information.  For 
example,  a  major  concept  Imbedded  In  this 
Act  Is  the  concept  of  the  economic  growth 
center,  that  Is  to  put  emphasis  on  economic 
assistance  In  areas  which  have  economic 
growth  potential  and  which  In  turn  can  draw 
upon  the  resources  of  and  feed  income  out 
to  the  depressed  areas  around  its  periphery. 
To  Implement  this  concept  data  on  avail- 
able resources  must  be  developed.  The  other 
information  which  should  be  available  Is  the 
Impact  of  such  programs  as  space  and  de- 
fense or  medical  research  on  local  commtinl- 
tles.  When  these  large  programs  move  rap- 
Idly  up  or  down  It  Is  Important  for  the  state 
and  local  communities  to  have  available  the 
kind  of  Information  which  will  allow  them 
to  make  reasonable  forecasts  of  the  Impact 
of  these  changes  on  their  local  economy. 

Another  area  In  which  local  oommunltlea, 
states  and  the  federal  government  need  to 
Join  hands  to  develop  data  for  decision  as 
well  as  for  deliberation.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  present  time  data  collection  at  all  levels 
suffers  from  this  weakness.  No  business  will 
survive  today  or  In  the  future  by  developing 
data  which  will  provide  no  options  for  deci- 
sions of  the  management.  All  levels  of  gov- 
ernment need  to  orient  themselves  towards 
obtaining  data  that  will  help  them  provide 
options  and  trade-offs.  For  example,  trade- 
off between  urban  free  ways  and  urban  mass 
transit  will  require  Information  specifically 
highlighting  the  area  of  "options." 

(3)  The  third  Important  objective  of  fed- 
eral data  collection  relates  to  the  formtilatlon 
and  evaluation  of  aggregate  national  policy. 
In  the  economic  areas  we  have  develoi>ed 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  ac- 
counting systems  In  the  world.  In  a  fuU 
employment  economy,  the  need  for  better, 
"lore  sensitive,  and  more  consistent  data  are 
most  critical  because  we  are  operating  on  a 
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much  narrower  margin.  The  need  for  con- 
sistency Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  our 
price  data  are  based  on  one  set  of  categories 
and  our  cost  data  on  another  set  of  cate- 
gories, while  we  are  trying  to  determine  the 
relationships  among  productivity,  prices  and 
wages.  Of  course  I  don't  need  to  say  that 
impact  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  on  states 
and  local  communities  Is  far  from  being 
available  In  advance. 

(4)  The  fourth  area  In  which  the  need  for 
statistics  exist  relates  to  the  whole  array  of 
programs  of  federal  assistance  to  local  and 
state  governments.  A  nxunber  of  these  pro- 
grams are  based  on  formulas  reflecting 
need — generally  through  a  population  cri- 
terion— and  flnanclal  ability — generally 
through  a  per  capita  Income  criterion. 
Timely  data,  perhaps  from  tax  returns,  to 
Indicate  levels  of  personal  Income  as  of  a  cer- 
tain date  In  the  Census  tracts  and  counties 
Is  needed.  Such  data  will  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  dialogue  now  developing  on  the 
Tax  Sharing  Plan. 

To  accomplish  the  above  objectives  there 
Is  a  need  to  Improve  statistical  series  so  that 
they  may  be  Interrelated.  Statistical  Infor- 
mation concerning  social  conditions,  politi- 
cal actions  aind  economic  results  and  poten- 
tials must  be  so  designed  as  to  be  useable  In 
Interrelated  ways  for  selected  Issues.  This 
means  that  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  development  of  the  micro  as  well  aa 
macro  analysis.  This  may  mean  emphasis 
on  longitudinal  studies  which  tell  us  how 
Individuals,  families,  and  groups  change  their 
status  over  time  and  not  merely  how  many 
are  In  a  different  status  group  at  a  different 
point  of  time.  This  may  mean  emphasis  on 
family  data,  which  tells  us  how  many  chil- 
dren in  the  family  are  educated  or  have 
health  Insurance  coverage,  and  whether  the 
family  Is  with  children  or  Is  "other"  type  of 
family. 

This  brings  me  to  the  central  problem: 
statistical  planners  need  to  concentrate  more 
on  the  "whys"  of  the  situation.  Granted, 
they  are  hard  to  obtain,  but  not  impossible. 
The  sources  of  economic  depravity  can  only 
be  alleviated  If  they  are  known.  Why  do 
some  move  out  of  a  given  status,  while  others 
do  not  and  why  do  some  move  into  the  same 
status  others  have  left?  Answers  to  questions 
like  these  can  be  found  by  concentrating  on 
the  "whyB."  This  necessary  step  will  make 
our  data  Aore  meaningful. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  there  Is  a 
need  to  make  better  use  of  available  Infor- 
mation by  analyzing  and  highlighting  the 
operational  uses  of  the  data.  Also  more  data 
Is  needed  to  evaluate  the  operations  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments.  For  ex- 
ample, government  procurement  agencies 
need  to  provide  valid  data  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  purchases  by  industry  and 
geographic  location,  and  measure  Its  Impact 
on  the  local  economy.  Comparability  of 
data  among  states  and  localities  at  a  mean- 
ingful level  of  detail  Is  necessary  and  perhaps 
may  require  some  coordination.  A  national 
data  bank  proposal  Is  already  In  the  offing. 
Well  organized  centers  for  assembling,  col- 
lecting and  retrieving  data  for  various  users 
will  be  an  Important  step  to  provide  the 
users  something  they  need.  More  Important 
however  Is  to  put  something  worthwhile  In 
It  so  that  users  can  take  It  out.  This  means 
In  one  sentence — produce  decision  oriented 
data. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  this  con- 
ference will  deliberate  on.  Now  I  know  you 
are  anxlotis  to  hear  Congressman  Ctirtls  and 
the  other  distinguished  guests.  Congress- 
man Curtis  needs  no  lengthy  Introduction. 
He  Is  a  ranking  Republican  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  He  Is  a  life  trustee 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  as  President  Elsen- 
hower described  him,  he  Is  "an  exceptional 
member  of  Oongreas."  He  received  the  dis- 
tinguished congressional  service  award  from 


the  American  Political  Science  Association 
and  LLJ}.,  Honoris  Catisa  from  Westminster 
College  at  Fulton,  Missouri.  Ladies  aiul 
gentleman  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting the  Honorable  TboDoas  B.  Curtis  at 
Missouri. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  OP  J.  P.  STEVENS 
&  CO..  INC. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  4  years,  there  has  been  a 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  labor  un- 
ions to  organize  the  textile  workers  of 
the  South.  The  brunt  of  the  efforts  of 
the  union  organizers  has  been  directed 
toward  one  major  company,  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.,  Inc.  Stevens  has  many 
plants  in  both  North  and  South  Carolliia 
and  provides  a  major  source  of  income 
for  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  has  maintained 
harmonious  relations  with  its  employees 
throughout  this  difficult  period  and.  as 
a  result,  the  employees  have  rejected  all 
attempts  at  unionization  at  every  elec- 
tion held.  There  have  been,  however, 
continuing  efforts  to  organize  the  Ste- 
vens employees  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  almost  consistently 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  union.  Just  as  con- 
sistently, the  courts  have  overturned  the 
rulings  of  the  National  Labor  Relati<HU 
Board. 

The  adverse  publicity  against  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  has  prompted  them  to  have 
published  in  leading  newspapers  in  the 
South  an  open  letter  to  the  public.  This 
open  letter  has  appeared  in  many  news- 
papers and  contains  the  company's  views 
of  the  union's  activities  and  the  rulings 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  open  letter  to  the 
public  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Public  From  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Within  recent  months,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  amount  of  pubUclty  with  regsoxl 
to  various  attacks  which  are  being  made 
upon  our  Company  by  the  Textile  Workers 
AFL-CIO  Union.  Much  of  this  publicity  has 
not  been  In  accord  with  the  truth  and  the 
facts. 

It  Is  not  our  desire  to  burden  the  public 
with  this  controversy.  But  the  accusations 
against  us  have  received  such  widespread 
attention  that  we  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  set  forth  a  brief  accotmt  of  the  whole 
situation. 

Our  Company  Is  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  textUe  products.  We  are 
one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  companies,  our 
business  having  been  established  In  1813 — 
one  hundred  and  flfty-four  years  ago.  We 
operate  a  number  of  plants  in  various  states, 
principally,  however,  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

We  take  especial  pride  In  the  good  rela- 
tions which  we  have  with  our  employees^ 
who  now  number  more  than  forty-four  thou- 
sand. We  constantly  strive  to  provide  for 
them  wages  and  benefits  and  working  con- 
ditions which  are  among  the  best  and  most 
progressive  In  the  entire  textile  Industry. 
Above  all,  however.  In  dealing  with  our  em- 
ployees, we  proceed  upon  the  conviction  that 
their  good  wUl  and  loyalty  depends  basically 
upon  their  being  treated  with  consideration 
and  fairness,  and  with  Individual  recognition 
and  personal  respect. 
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Onto  the  scene  came  the  TTnlon  tour  yean 
ago.  Having  failed  repeatedly  In  earlier 
efforts  to  organize  the  Southern  textile  In- 
dustry, the  Union  officials  announced  with 
great  fanfare  that  they  were  determined  to 
moimt  a  massive  all-out  drive,  and  that  the 
Stevens  Plants  In  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  were  to  be  their  first  major  target. 

They  did  Indeed  wage  a  prolonged  and 
Intensive  campaign,  one  In  which  both 
money  and  manpower,  drawn  from  the  wide 
resources  of  the  AFL-CIO,  seemed  to  be  al- 
most unlimited.  For  three  years,  scores  of 
professional  organizers  moved  among  the 
employees  of  these  Plants,  seeking  by  every 
form  of  Influence  and  persuasion  to  align 
them  with  the  Union.  But,  as  events  turned 
out,  they  failed  to  win  the  people. 

During  1966  and  1866,  the  Union  brought 
the  matter  to  a  head  by  requesting  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  conduct 
secret  ballot  elections  Involving  eight  of  the 
Stevens'  Plants.  The  Union  selected  these 
Plants.  The  Union  and  the  Labor  Board 
controlled  the  timing  of  the  elections.  The 
Company  had  no  choice  on  either  score. 

Stevens,  as  was  Its  lawful  right,  did  seek 
to  persuade  the  employees  not  to  bring  the 
Union  In,  centering  Its  appeal  upon  the  theme 
that  It  was  not  only  to  the  best  InteresU 
of  the  Company — but  Just  as  truly  to  their 
own  best  interests — not  to  permit  a  third 
party  to  Intervene  In  the  direct  relationship 
which  had  thus  far  existed  between  them 
and  the  Company. 

In  all  of  the  elections,  the  employees  voted 
Offatntt  the  Union  by  clear  and  decisive  ma- 
jOTitiet.  In  the  Company's  largest  Plant,  the 
Union  demanded,  and  the  Labor  Board 
granted,  a  re-run  election.  The  Union  also 
demanded  that  this  re-run  election  be  held 
away  from  the  Plant.  This  too  the  Labor 
Board  granted.  But  the  employees  still  went 
to  the  polling  place  and  voted  the  Union 
down  by  a  margin  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  before. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Union  had  been 
Initiating  legal  actions  against  the  Company. 
During  the  years  1964,  1965  and  1966,  the 
Union  and  the  Labor  Board  conducted  pro- 
ceedings In  four  Pederal  Covuts.  seeking  In- 
junctions against  the  Company  on  account 
of  what  they  claimed  to  be  unlawful  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Company.  After  thorough 
study  and  deliberation,  the  Courts.  In  each 
and  every  Instance,  ruled  that  the  Issuance 
of  an  Injunction  against  the  Company  was 
not  Justified. 

Numerous  charges  were  also  filed  by  the 
Union  with  the  Labor  Board,  alleging  prin- 
cipally that  the  Company  had  discharged 
a  number  of  employees  without  cause  and 
solely  on  account  of  their  being  Union  ad- 
herents. To  this  the  Company  replied  that 
unfortunately  It  Is,  and  always  has  been, 
necessary  occasionally  to  discharge  an  em- 
ployee. The  Company  presented  In  detail  the 
clrcimistances  of  failure  In  performance  or 
other  offense  for  which  the  Individuals  In 
questions  were  terminated,  and  pointed  out 
out  that  their  terminations  would  have  oc- 
curred regardless  of  whether  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  or  not. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  Plants  which  were 
under  the  Union  attack,  the  discharges 
claimed  to  have  been  wrongful  during  the 
years  since  the  Union's  campaign  began,  con- 
stituted an  average  of  approximately  one 
employee  per  Plant  per  year. 

The  Labor  Board  conducted  hearings  and 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  Union  and  against 
the  Company  on  most  of  the  charges — as 
Is  virtually  routine  procedtire  for  the  Board 
In  such  cases.  The  law  expressly  provides, 
however,  for  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
Board  to  the  Federal  Cotirts,  and  the  Com- 
pany has  entered  such  appeals. 

It  Is,  and  It  always  has  been,  the  Inten- 
tion of  our  Company  to  abide  by  the  law. 
The  final  decision  of  the  Courts  will,  of 
course,  determine  the  outcome  of  these  cases. 
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relating  to  the  terminations  of  former  em- 
ployees, which  are  now  on  appeal. 

But  the  Union  has  now  taken  up  a  cam- 
paign of  loudly  denoimclng  the  Company 
because  It  is  exercising  Its  legal  right  of  ap- 
peal rather  than  meekly  submitting  to  the 
edicts  of  the  Labor  Board.  On  account  of 
these  discharge  cases  which  are  still  to  be 
decided  by  the  Coiuts,  the  Union  officials 
have  decided  to  raise  a  great  public  outcry — 
vehemently  and  unceasingly — against 
Stevens. 

A  few  examples  wUl  Illustrate  why  the 
Company  appeals  from  the  Labor  Board. 
In  the  principal  series  of  hearings  before 
the  Board,  four  hundred  and  forty-three  wit- 
nesses testified  on  all  the  nxmierous  details 
of  the  cases.  Most  of  these  were  witnesses 
for  the  Company,  and  they  Included  many 
rank  and  file  employees  and  persons  uncon- 
nected with  the  Company  as  well.  But  not 
once  In  case  of  conflict  of  testimony  on  any 
material  question — Ttot  once  did  the  Board 
accept  the  testimony  of  any  witness  for 
Stevens  or  reject  the  testimony  of  any  wtt- 
ness  for  the  Union. 

Another  example:— During  the  course  of 
the  Union's  campaign,  the  Company  stated 
to  the  employees  In  writing  "our  sincere  be- 
lief" that  If  the  Union  were  to  get  In,  It 
would  not  "In  the  long  run"  work  out  to 
their  benefit.  The  law  specifically  declares 
that  an  employer  has  the  right  to  express 
such  viewpoint  and  opinion  to  his  employ- 
ees. Several  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal have  passed  on  this  exact  sUtement 
by  an  employer  to  employees,  and  all  have 
agreed  that  It  Is  entirely  lawful.  No  Court 
has  held  otherwise.  Yet  the  Labor  Board, 
disregarding  the  law  and  the  repeated  Court 
rulings,  held  that  Stevens  committed  a  vnxmg 
by  making  such  a  statement  to  its 
employees. 

Still  further  examples  as  to  the  Labor 
Board  rulings  from  which  Stevens  Is  appeal- 
ing:— A  former  employee  admitted  on  the 
witness  stand,  that  upon  being  reprimanded 
for  operating  a  lottery  In  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  he  "quit"  his  Job.  Tet 
the  Labor  Board  ordered  the  Company  to 
reinstate  him  In  Its  employment  and  pay 
him  "back  pay". 

Another  employee  admitted  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  that,  upon  being  told  by  her 
supervisor  that  she  would  be  terminated  for 
poor  performance,  she  slapped  hlto  in  the 
face  "as  hard  as"  she  "coiUd".  She.  too,  the 
Board  declares,  the  Company  must  reinstate 
to  Its  employment  with  back  pay. 

Nor  does  the  Union  content  Itaelf  with 
publicly  condemning  Stevens  for  not  accept- 
ing the  Labor  Board's  rulings.  Our  Company 
for  many  decades  has  been,  through  com- 
petitive bidding,  a  principal  supplier  of  spec- 
IfteaUon  textile  products  to  the  Government, 
particularly  for  the  xise  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Now  the  Union  has  gone  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  has  requested  him 
to  take  acUon  which  would  withhold  fur- 
ther government  contracts  from  Stevens,  and 
from  Stevens  employees.  This,  co\ild  also 
affect  the  fiow  of  some  of  the  vitally  needed 
suppUes  to  our  Armed  Forces  In  Viet  Nam 
and  elsewhere. 

It  U  to  be  regretted  that  the  Union — 
which  once  so  ardently  declared  the  Interests 
of  our  employees  to  be  Its  main  concern- 
now  seeks  to  shut  off  from  them  work  on 
which  they  and  their  famUles  depend  for 
their  livelihood. 

The  Union  officials  apparently  believe  that 
by  putting  one  pressure  after  another  on 
our  Company  from  enough  different  direc- 
tions, they  will  event\ially  force  us  to  sur- 
render our  convictions  and  welcome  the 
Union  into  our  plants,  whether  we  believe 
It  to  be  desirable  and  whether  otir  employees 
want  It  or  not.     We  do  not  intend  to  do  sol 

We  remain  of  the  basic  belief  that  we  have 
no  asset  of  greater  value  than  our  close  and 
direct  relationship  with  our  employees. 

J.  P.  Stktxns  &  Co.,  Inc. 


IMPROVING     INCOME     FOR     ALL 
CLASS  I  DAIRY  FARMERS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
fourth  in  a  nationwide  series  of  hearings 
Is  being  held  here  in  Washington  on  the 
pricing  system  for  fluid — class  I— milk 
under  70  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 

Under  the  Federal  milk  marketing  or^ 
der  program,  all  milk  that  is  sold  by 
dairy  farmers  to  processors  for  fluid  or 
bottled  purposes  receives  at  least  a  mini- 
mum price  that  is  established  in  each 
region  of  the  country  based  upon  the  bal- 
ance of  supply  and  demand  and  other 
economic  conditions. 

Wisconsin,  as  also  Minnesota  and 
northern  Iowa,  has  a  unique  situation 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  milk  market- 
ing order  program.  Only  23  percent  of 
the  milk  produced  in  my  State  is  mar- 
keted under  Federal  orders.  Therefore, 
only  that  23  percent  is  eligible  to  receive 
at  least  the  minimum  fluid  milk  price 
while  the  remainder,  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  State's  total  milk  production,  re- 
ceives the  lower  manufacturing— class 
n — ^prlce  while  being  processed  Into 
cheese,  butter,  and  other  manufacturing 
milk  products. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  only 
about  one-quarter  of  Wisconsin  milk  Is 
marketed  as  fluid  milk,  twice  that 
amount  actually  qualifies  as  fluid  milk 
under  U.S.  Public  Health  standards  and 
stands  In  reserve  to  avert  milk  shortages 
wherever  they  may  occur  in  the  Nation. 
In  times  of  seasonal  shortages,  disaster, 
and  emergency,  Wisconsin  milk  Is 
shipped  to  every  corner  of  the  country 
to  provide  milk  for  residents  there  when 
their  local  milk  supply  is  disrupted. 

The  current  dairy  crisis  has  made  very 
apparent  the  fact  that  dairy  farmers  are 
not  receiving  an  adequate  income  from 
the  marketing  of  their  milk.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  farmers  whose 
milk  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  standards 
as  fluid  milk  and  provides  the  Nation's 
vital  milk  reserve  but  is  not  eligible  to 
share  in  the  pricing  system  of  the  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  order  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  that  I 
sent  earlier  this  week  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  urging  the 
consideration  of  procedures  by  which  all 
class  I  qualifying  milk  producers  will 
share  in  any  price  Increases  In  the  fluid 
milk  market.  Present  conditions  Justify 
price  increases  sufficient  to  assure  higher 
prices  for  each  and  every  dairy  farmer. 
It  is  my  hope  that  such  procedures  will 
be  thoroughly  studied  before  the  final 
report  on  these  current  fluid  milk  mar- 
ket hearings  is  completed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  ORvn.LE  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  SccKXTAaT:  I  was  very  pleased  to 
hear  your  announcement  regarding  regional 
hearings  this  week  to  review  the  nationwide 
level  of  fluid  (Class  I)  mUk  prices  paid  dairy 
farmers  under  70  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders. 

These  hearings  provide  an  excellent  op- 
portvmlty  for  a  public  forum  and  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  nation's 
milk  supply  and  the  adequacy  of  today's 
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farm  prices  to  the  dairy  farmer.  One  of  the 
priority  topics  for  the  hearings  should  be 
consideration  of  procedures  by  which  all 
Class  I  qualifying  milk  producers  wUl  share 
In  any  price  increases  In  the  fiuld  mUk  mar- 
ket, Including  those  producers  who  provide 
the  nation's  vital  milk  reserve  In  the  form 
of  cheese,  butter  and  other  manufacturing 
milk  products. 

Wisconsin's  dairy  Industry,  and  that  of 
Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa,  have  a  partic- 
ular and  almost  unique  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter. Unless  special  steps  are  taken  to 
broaden  the  right  of  farmers  to  share  In  the 
Class  I  price  pools,  a  majority  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  and  many  in  other  states  will 
receive  no  benefit  whatsoever  from  any  fu- 
ture increases  in  Class  I  prices. 

The  facts  are  clear.  Nearly  four-fifths  of 
Wisconsin  milk  Is  used  for  producing  manu- 
facturing milk  products.  Correspondingly, 
only  37  7o  of  Wisconsin  milk  Is  pooled  under 
Federal  milk  orders,  which  entitles  the  farm- 
era  who  produce  that  portion  of  the  state's 
milk  production  to  receive  the  higher  Federal 
milk  order  blend  price  for  their  milk  Instead 
of  the  lower  manufacturing  milk  price  paid 
to  all  the  other  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers. 

This  Is  not  fair  to  these  thousands  of  farm- 
ers. It  Is  not  economically  sound  and  not 
In  the  national  Interest. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  past,  much  of  Wis- 
consin's milk  did  not  serve  In  a  significant 
way  as  part  of  the  nation's  fluid  milk  re- 
serve. But  that  no  longer  Is  true.  Milk  Is 
now  being  shipped  from  virtually  every 
comer  of  Wisconsin  Into  almost  every  corner 
of  the  entire  country  to  meet  needs  when 
shortages  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  total 
volume  of  these  shipments  Is  not  as  great  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains— Wisconsin  produces  the  milk  that 
stands  In  reserve  for  consumers  In  Florida, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  In  the  North- 
east, the  Mldsouth,  and  the  Northwest,  to 
Insure  them  against  a  failure  of  local  milk 
supply  If  drought  or  flood  or  other  emer- 
gencies arise.  MUk  from  Wisconsin  and 
other  key  dairy  states  needs  to  be  avaUable 
and  ready  to  avert  the  shortages  that  may 
occur  at  any  time  and  at  any  place. 

The  purpose  of  classified  pricing  under 
the  Federal  Order  Program  Is  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk 
for  present  and  future  needs.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  total  national  supply  of  milk, 
farmers  must  be  encouraged  to  stay  In  dairy- 
ing. These  farmers  deserve  to  share  fully 
In  the  price  benefits  of  the  Federal  Order 
Program  which.  In  turn,  wUl  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  stable  and  sound  source  of  milk 
for  today's  needs  and  an  adequate  reserve 
for  tomorrow's  emergencies. 

It  Is  eminently  sound  economically  to 
recognize  the  milk  reserve  service  of  farm- 
ers In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  northern 
Iowa  In  Federal  Order  pricing  and  pooling 
previsions.  These  farmers  can  perform  this 
vital  service  for  the  nation's  consumers  more 
efficiently  than  any  others  In  the  nation.  It 
is  not  contended,  of  course,  that  the  higher- 
cost  dairymen  of  other  areas  should  not  be 
recognized  too.  But  It  Is  contended  that 
It  Is  economically  unjustified  to  especlaUy 
exclude  Wisconsin  farmers — who  sell  milk  at 
the  lowest  prices — from  sharing  In  price  In- 
creases granted  In  order  to  maintain  ade- 
quate milk  supplies.  Yet,  this  Is  exacUy 
what  happened  In  1964,  when  I  appealed  for 
Increases  In  the  milk  price  supports  to  help 
Wisconsin  farmers  to  stay  In  business  fol- 
lowing the  disastrous  drought  of  that  sum- 
mer. Higher  prices  for  Wisconsin  farmers 
were  denied.  But  at  the  very  same  time, 
price  Increases  were  granted  under  the  Fed- 
eral Order  Program  to  dairy  farmers  In  other 
states  whose  prices  were  already  as  much  as 
two  dollars  higher  than  In  Wlscoivsln. 

I  simply  request  that  when  Class  I  price 
Increases  are  granted  under  the  Federal  Order 
Program,  provision  be  made  for  enabling  aU 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  and  thoBe  In  other 


states  whose  milk  Is  marketed  through  plants 
inspected  and  approved  In  accordance  with 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  sanitation  stand- 
ards, to  share  fully  In  such  Increased  prices. 

The  amount  of  the  Class  I  price  Increases 
Justified  at  this  time  should  be  great  enough 
that  all  qualified  dairy  farmers  In  the  coim- 
try  would  receive  Increased  Income  from  their 
milk  as  a  result  of  a  broadened  pooling  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Orders.  I  believe  that 
present  conditions  do  Justify  price  Increases 
sufficient  to  assure  higher  mUk  prices  for 
each  and  every  dairy  farmer. 

You  are  authorized,  and  in  my  Judgment 
under  present  circumstances  should  be  urged, 
to  Introduce  data,  views,  and  findings  Into  the 
hearing  record  that  will  bear  on  these  ques- 
tions. Time  Is  short,  but  the  problem  Is 
acute.  The  dairy  farmers  predomlnantiy  In 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  northern  Iowa, 
have  earned  their  right  to  fuU,  first-class  citi- 
zenship \mder  the  Federal  Fluid  MUk  Order 
Program.  The  nation's  milk  consumers  need 
them.  The  national  economy  needs  them. 
The  Federal  Order  Program  should  contribute 
to  enabling  them  to  stay  on  the  farms. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oatloro  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  SPACE  TREATY 

Mrs.  SMrrH.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
3,  1967,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State, 
expressing  my  concern  about  certain  as- 
pects of  the  space  treaty,  particularly 
with  respect  to  article  7,  dealing  with 
responsibility  for  damages  laimched 
from  the  territory  of  a  party  to  the 
treaty.  I  asked  some  very  specific  ques- 
tions. 

On  April  11,  1967,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  replied  with  a  very 
thorough  response  and  detailed  answers 
to  my  questions.  Late  yesterday  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  con- 
ferred at  length  with  me  in  my  office 
and  provided  a  very  satisfactory  personal 
Implementation  of  the  letter  of  April  11, 
1967. 

As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  these 
letters,  I  believe  that  the  aspects  which 
I  raised  will  be  covered  significantly  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  space  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  let- 
ter of  April  3,  1967,  and  the  letter  of 
April  11,  1967.  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  SXKATX, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  3, 1967. 
Thk  SccaxTAKT  or  Statx, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Mr.  Secretary:  Inasmuch  a»  the 
Space  Treaty  has  not  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  about  the  Treaty  that  has  been 
afforded  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
In  Its  hearings. 

Consequently,  the  purpose  of  this  letter 
Is  to  express  some  of  my  concern  about  the 
Treaty  and  my  questions  In  that  regard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Article  7  Is  both  vague 
and  open-ended  with  regard  to  the  respon- 
slblUty  for  damages  from  objects  launched 
from  the  territory  of  a  party  to  the  Treaty. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  would  be 
liable  for  damages  caused  by  any  objects 
launched  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
liability  would  be  to  any  other  party  to  the 


Treaty  including  natural  and  Juridical  per- 
sons of  the  other  party. 

It  appears  that  Article  7  on  damages  was 
lifted  almost  verbatim  from  a  United  Na- 
tions Resolution  of  December  13,  1963  and 
I  am  Informed  that  the  Soviet  Union  later 
Incorporated  this  principle  In  Its  version  of 
the  proposed  Treaty. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  now  being  negotiated 
among  the  various  countries  a  separate  pro- 
posal relating  only  to  damages  from  space 
objects.  This  proposal  attempts  to  specify  In 
some  detaU  the  entire  responsibility  for  dam- 
ages from  space  objects.  I  understand  that 
you  have  Indicated  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  that  this  proposal  would  be 
submitted  In  the  form  of  a  Treaty  rather 
than  an  Executive  Order. 

It  Is  my  present  Impression  that  this 
Treaty  In  effect  provides  mdemnlfication  for 
space  objects  for  any  damage  caused  outside 
the  United  States  In  countries  which  are  a 
party  to  the  Treaty.  As  a  technical  matter, 
since  the  Treaty  makes  the  launching  coun- 
try responsible  to  foreign  nationals  of  the 
party  states,  the  United  States  could  be  li- 
able to  a  foreign  national  In  this  country 
who  might  be  Injured  by  an  object  launched 
in  this  country.  Oddly  enough,  the  Tteaty 
thus  goes  further  with  protecting  foreign  na- 
tionals than  United  States  citizens  who  have 
no  specific  remedy  at  the  present  time  for 
objects  launched  by  the  United  States.  I 
am  particularly  mindful  of  this  aspect  In 
view  of  the  great  emphasis  that  the  State 
Department  placed  on  the  Consular  Treaty 
as  protecting  United  States  citizens. 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
the  following  questions  and  request  answers 
to  such  questions  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

(1)  If  a  separate  and  detaUed  agreement 
Is  now  being  negotiated  on  damages  from 
space  objects,  why  should  the  United  States 
commit  Itself  to  this  vague  and  unlimited 
UablUty  In  the  present  Treaty? 

(2)  What  Is  the  significance  of  agreeing 
to  Article  7  In  the  pending  Treaty  In  rela- 
tionship to  any  other  Treaty  that  might  be 
negotiated?  ' 

(3)  If  another  agreement  should  not  be 
successfuUy  negotiated,  then  how  can  we 
Judge  the  precise  meaning  of  the  presently 
pending  Article  7? 

(4)  Is  It  legally  possible  that  If  Article  7  Is 
approved,  the  E^xecutive  Branch  could  then 
proceed  with  a  separate  commitment  on  dam- 
ages In  the  form  of  an  Executive  Order  rather 
than  a  Treaty? 

(5)  Why  should  Article  7  be  In  the  Treaty 
at  aU?  Could  this  not  be  left  to  separate 
negotiation? 

(6)  If  space  objects  are  not  to  contain  any 
nuclear  weapons  as  the  Treaty  contemplates, 
why  Is  the  Issue  of  damages  any  more  sig- 
nificant than  In  aircraft  originating  from 
this  coimtry  which  falls  into  a  populated 
area  of  another  country? 

(7)  It  Is  my  tmderstandlng  that  the  Execu- 
tive Agreements  on  Transit  Rights,  that  Is. 
the  right  to  fly  over  and  land  In  other  coun- 
tries, does  not  provide  for  any  liability  for 
damage  caused  by  aircraft  to  objects  on  the 
ground. 

Moreover,  Insofar  as  UablUty  to  paasen- 
gera  under  the  other  Conventions  Is  con- 
cerned, there  la  a  monetary  limit  on  corpo- 
rate liability  with  respect  to  death  and  injury 
for  passengers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  why  do  space 
objects  assume  so  much  greater  significance 
than  aircraft  which  oould  cause  even  greater 
damage  to  persons  and  objects  on  the 
ground? 

(8)  If  a  nation  is  to  be  liable  for  objects 
launched  from  Its  own  territory,  why  should 
there  not  be  a  monetary  limit  on  the  amount 
of  damages  to  be  asstuned?  The  present 
phrase,  "Internationally  Uable  for  damages". 
Is  nowhere  deflned. 

(9)  Why  should  the  United  States  assume 
absolute  UablUty  where  the  cause  for  the 
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damage  In  a  foreign  country  might  be  negli- 
gence In  the  making  of  the  object  rather 
than  the  launching?  Under  this  premise,  the 
United  States  assumes  liability  for  safety  In 
the  manufacturing  of  the  space  objects. 

(10)  Under  the  Treaty,  If  an  object  belong- 
ing to  another  country  or  to  a  foreign  cor- 
poration Is  launched  from  the  United  States 
and  causes  damage,  the  United  States  Is 
nevertheless  liable. 

Why  ahoxild  the  place  of  launching  be  the 
sole  test  for  liability? 

(11)  Why  should  there  not  be  somewhere 
in  the  Treaty  a  definition  of  the  term  "dam- 
ages" together  with  a  monetary  limit  on  the 
amount  of  llablUty  for  each  accident? 

(12)  The  State  Department  argued  that 
any  Senate  change  on  the  Consular  Treaty 
might  kill  the  whole  Treaty.  Undoubtedly 
the  State  Department  now  argues  that  since 
the  Space  Treaty  has  been  already  signed 
in  Its  preeent  form,  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, any  changes  by  the  Senate  might  kill 
the  whole  Treaty. 

This  Is  to  say.  In  effect,  that  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  are  tied  and  the  only  choice  Is 
either  to  approve  the  Treaty  In  Its  entirety 
or  reject  It. 

What  then  should  be  the  discretion  of  the 
Senate  In  Its  ratification  role? 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sdencee,  I  feel  a  serious  reeponslWUty  In 
this  matter  and  I  would  appreciate  a  reply 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maroaskt  Chask  Smttr, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Dkpabtment  of  Statk, 
Washington,  April  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Mabgakit  Chase  Smtth, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok  SMrrn:  Secretary  Rusk  ap- 
preciated your  thoughtful  letter  of  April  3 
concerning  the  Space  Treaty,  which  arrived 
as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  for  Latin 
America.  He  has  asked  me  to  reply  in  his 
absence.  Your  views  are  always  welcome, 
particularly  in  this  case  because  of  your 
position  as  a  Congressional  Advisor  to  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  on  outer  space  questions. 

We  consider  the  provision  on  liability  to  be 
an  Important  part  of  the  Treaty.  Many  coun- 
tries negotiating  the  Treaty  felt  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  a  provision  to  be  essential. 

We  have  given  very  close  attention  to  the 
pertinent  questions  which  you  raised  In  your 
letter  and  have  sought  to  answer  them  in 
detail.  Article  vn  of  the  Space  Treaty  pro- 
vides: ^ 

"Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  that 
launches  or  procures  the  launching  of  an 
object  into  outer  space.  Including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  each  State 
Party  from  whose  territory  or  facility  an 
object  is  launched,  is  Internationally  liable 
for  damage  to  another  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  or  to  its  natural  or  Jiirldlcal  persona 
by  such  object  or  its  component  parts  on 
the  Earth,  In  air  space  or  In  outer  space, 
including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies." 

Generally  stated,  this  provision  of  the 
Treaty  holds  a  party  Internationally  responsi- 
ble for  damages  which  its  space  activities 
cause  to  another  party  to  the  Treaty. 

We  think  this  is  a  Just  rule  of  law.  If  an 
American  citlaen  should  be  Injured  by  an- 
other country's  space  activlUee.  we  would 
want  to  be  able  to  present  a  claim  on  his 
behalf  against  that  country.  Reciprocally,  It 
is  only  right  that  the  United  Statee  should 
stand  ready  to  respond  to  any  meritorious 
claims  for  damages  caused  by  our  space  acliv- 
Itlee.  What  Article  vn  does  Is  to  provide  a 
basis  for  a  diplomatic  claim  aa  between 
parties  to  the  Treaty.  It  does  not  esUblUh 
arbitral  machinery  for  the  adjudication  of 
disputed  claims;  such  a  procedure  wlU  be 
appropriate  iar  the  detailed  Uablllty  oonven- 


tion  which  U  being  negotiated  in  the  United 
Nations  Comnfiltee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space. 

You  correctly  point  out  that  the  liability 
provision  in  Article  vn  of  the  Space  Treaty 
is  not  new.  Three  years  ago,  as  a  result  of 
a  United  States  initiative,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  approved  a  Declara- 
tion of  Legal  Principles  Governing  Activities 
of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer 
Space  (ResoluUon  1962  (XVIH)),  adopted 
December  13,  1863.  In  the  same  terms  used 
by  the  Space  Treaty,  paragraph  8  of  the 
Declaration  stated: 

"Each  State  which  launches  or  procures  the 
launching  of  an  object  into  outer  space,  and 
each  State  from  whose  territory  or  facility  an 
object  is  launched,  is  internationally  liable 
for  damage  to  a  foreign  State  or  to  Its  nat- 
ural or  Juridical  persons  by  such  object  or 
its  component  parte  on  the  earth.  In  air 
space,  or  In  outer  space." 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized  that 
non-space  powers  are  acutely  concerned  with 
the  question  of  llablUty,  Many  of  them 
have  given  the  United  States  Indispensable 
aid  In  our  Mercury,  Gemini,  Apollo  and  other 
space  programs.  In  return,  we  have  shared 
OUT  scientific  experience,  provided  assistance 
in  training  programs  where  appropriate,  and 
by  the  Declaration  assured  countries  that  we 
would  assume  due  responaibillty  for  any 
losses  they  might  sustain  as  a  reeult  of  our 
space  activities.  Fortunately,  no  such  losses 
have  occTirred  thus  far. 

In  these  circumstances,  It  has  seemed  to 
us  that  any  treaty  concerning  the  general 
principles  governing  activities  in  outer  space 
should  include  a  provision  on  liability  for 
damages.  In  addition,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  space  age,  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  initiative  In  drawing  attention  to 
the  need  for  a  detailed  convention  contain- 
ing precise  rules  and  procedures  on  liability. 
We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  attain  this 
goal  through  the  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space. 

We  shall  submit  formally  to  Congress  for 
approval  any  convention  on  liability  for 
space  activities  signed  by  the  United  States. 

As  indicated  above,  under  Article  VII  the 
United  States  would  be  liable  to  another 
party  to  the  Treaty  in  the  event  one  of  its 
citizens  were  injured  in  the  United  States  by 
a  United  States  space  activity.  It  is  also 
true  that  another  space  power  would  be  lia- 
ble to  the  United  States  for  any  injuries  an 
American  citizen  might  sustain  within  that 
country's  borders  resulting  from  that  coun- 
try's space  activities.  This  is  a  fair  and 
reciprocal  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  a  treaty 
is  not  the  proper  place  to  provide  for  Indem- 
nification of  citizens  by  their  own  govern- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Treaty 
does  not  deal  with  Indemnification  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  may  be  injured  by  our  space 
acUvltles. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  your  numbered 
questions. 

(1)  Negotiation  of  a  detailed  convention 
on  liability  will  take  considerable  time.  In 
the  meantime,  we  consider  that  Article  VII 
represents  a  fair  arrangement  and  will  serve 
adequately  as  a  guide  for  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty. 

(2)  The  relaUonship  of  Article  VII  to  the 
separate  liability  convention,  when  one  has 
been  concluded  and  enters  into  force,  will  be 
as  follows.  As  between  states  agreeing  to  be 
bound  by  It,  the  provisions  of  the  separate 
convenUon  will  replace  Article  VII.  We  ex- 
pect that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
states  will  want  to  become  party  to  the  sepa- 
rate convention  if.  as  we  anticipate.  It  lays 
down  equitable  standards  and  simple,  effec- 
tive procedures. 

(3)  If  It  should  become  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate a  separate  convention.  Article  VII  would 
be  Interpreted  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
through  procedures  normally  employed  for 
the  settlement  of  international  claims.  The 
Executive  Branch  has  statutory  authority  to 
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pay  meritorious  cUims  for  damages  in  smaii 
amounts.  See,  for  example,  the  authority  « 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aerooau 
tics  and  Space  AdnUnlstration  at  42  vsr 
2473(b)  (13),  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ai"; 
Force  at  10  U.S.C.  2734(a) ,  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  at  S  U.S.C.  170g(b) .  Any  claim 
in  excess  of  $15,000  would  have  to  be  sentto 
the  Congress  with  a  recommendation  for 
payment. 

(4)  The  Executive  Branch  could  not  effec 
tlvely  undertake  additional  International 
legal  obligations  on  liability  without  Con- 
gressional approval. 

(6)  The  Space  Treaty  includes  Article  Vn 
because  the  possibility  of  injury  has  been  and 
remains  one  of  the  concerns  of  those  coun- 
tries that  do  not  themselves  conduct  apace 
activities  on  a  national  basis.  The  Treaty 
represents  a  balance  of  rights  and  obllga- 
tlons  as  between  space  powers  and  other  par- 
ties. To  give  a  few  examples,  the  Treaty 
secures  for  the  United  States  such  beneflti 
as  a  guarantee  of  freedom  to  explore  and 
use  outer  space,  a  guarantee  to  free  acceas 
to  all  areas  of  celestial  bodies,  and  an  un- 
conditional guarantee  that  downed  astro- 
nauts  wUl  be  repatriated  and  space  vehlclei 
returned.  It  accords  to  non-space  parUea 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  the  assuranw 
that  meritorious  claims  will  be  paid  in 
our  Judgment,  we  could  not  have  obtained 
argeement  to  the  Space  Treaty  without  a  fair 
liability  provision. 

(«)  and  (7)  We  agree  that  space  actlvl. 
ties  do  not  seem  more  likely  to  cause  damage 
than  aircraft  accidents.  As  Indicated  aboye 
the  issue  of  space-caused  losses  aseumed  alg- 
nlflcance  in  negotiating  the  Space  Treaty 
because  of  the  concern  of  non-space  powers 
We  would  have  opposed  any  attempt  to  link 
negotiations  on  the  Space  Treaty  with  the 
admittedly  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  Uw 
pertaining  to  damage  sustained  on  the 
ground  by  reason  of  aircraft  accidents. 

(8)  Article  vn  does  not  Impose  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  for  which  any  party 
may  be  liable.  We  believe  that  a  limit  on 
lUbllity  may  be  desirable  in  a  futiire  detaUed 
convention.  The  United  States  has  aug. 
gested  that  there  should  be  such  a  limit 
The  present  extent  of  risk  of  catastrophic 
occurrences  did  not  warrant  our  making  a 
Umltatlon  on  liability  a  point  in  negotiation 
of  the  Space  Treaty. 

(9)  We  consider  that  another  party  to 
the  Treaty  whose  citizens  have  been  injured 
by  a  United  State  space  activity  should  not 
be  required  to  sue  the  manufacturer  of  the 
satellite.  Nor  should  we  require  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  go  to  another  country  to  seek 
compensation  for  injuries  occasioned  by  Ita 
space  activities.  In  the  first  case,  we  think 
It  appropriate  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  be  responsible,  and  we  would 
expect  that,  in  turn,  the  United  States  Oot- 
emment  would  pursue  its  right  of  recourse 
as  against  the  manufactiirer.  The  Space 
Treaty  in  no  way  diminishes  this  right. 

(10)  The  place  of  launching  Is  not  the 
sole  test  of  liability  under  Article  VII.  In 
addition  to  the  territorial  sovereign.  Article 
vn  also  holds  responsible  a  party  "that 
launches  or  procures  the  launching  of  an 
object  into  outer  space".  The  Treaty  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  press  a  claim  against  other  parties. 

(11)  In  our  view  "damage"  as  used  in 
Article  vn  means  loss  of  life,  bodily  Injury 
and  damage  to  or  destruction  of  property. 
It  encompasses  only  damage  caused  by  the 
impact  of  a  space  vehicle  or  object  and  does 
not  Include,  for  example,  electronic  Inter- 
ference by  one  spacecraft  with  another.  See 
the  answer  to  question  (8)  above,  with  re- 
gard to  the  absence  of  a  limit  of  liability. 

(12)  The  Administration  does  not  think 
that  any  change  in  the  Space  Treaty  would 
be  appropriate.  This  does  not  mean  that 
future  agreements  expanding  on  certain  of 
the  Treaty's  general  principles  are  not  de- 
sirable. 
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Indeed,  as  noted  above,  we  have  been 
working  hard  on  a  separate  convention  on 
liability. 

Again,  we  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  and  for  the  time  you  gave 
to  Department  officers  on  this  subject  last 
Thursday. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  B.  Macoubek,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ARE  ABSOLUTELY 
INDISPENSABLE  TO  WORLD  PEACE 
AND  FREEDOM— LII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery  are  still  before  the 
Senate.  These  four  conventions  have 
been  before  the  Senate  for  an  aggregate 
total  of  30  years.  It  is  almost  frighten- 
ing to  recall  that  the  Senate  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter  in  just  33  days 
and  has  failed  to  ratify  a  single  Human 
Rights  Convention  in  the  intervening  22 
years. 

Human  rights  are  not  merely  a  group 
of  theoretical  abstractions  or  a  pleasing 
collection  of  worthy,  but  unattainable 
objectives.  Human  rights  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  human  progress  and  to 
world  peace. 

During  this  decade  of  the  sixties,  the 
human  dialog  has  been  considerably 
diminished  by  the  removal  from  our 
midst  of  four  uniquely  gifted  advocates 
of  peace:  Dag  Hammarskjold,  John  Ken- 
nedy, Pope  John  XXm,  and  Adlai 
Stevenson. 

These  four  men,  all  of  whom  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  preservation  of 
world  peace,  were  dedicated  to  the  uni- 
versal establishment  of  human  dignity 
and  human  rights.  Each  recognized  the 
real  interdependence  of  both. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  once  remarked: 

We  know  that  the  question  ot  peace  and 
the  question  of  human  rights  are  closely 
related.  Without  recognition  of  human 
rights  we  shall  never  have  peace,  and  It  la 
only  within  the  framework  of  peace  that 
human  rights  can  be  fully  developed. 

President  Kennedy,  at  his  memorable 
American  University  address,  empha- 
sized that  "peace  and  freedom  walk 
together"  and  peace  is  "In  the  last 
analysis  a  matter  of  human  rights." 

In  his  great  encyclical.  "Pacem  in 
Terris,"  Pope  John  XXIU  spoke  with 
great  wisdom  when  he  characterized  the 
fundamental  objective  of  the  public  au- 
thority of  the  world  community  as  "the 
recognition,  respect,  safeguarding,  and 
promotion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  human 
person."    He  further  went  on: 

Peace  will  be  but  an  empty-sounding  word 
unless  it  is  based  on  ...  an  order  founded 
on  truth,  built  according  to  Justice,  verified 
»nd  integrated  by  charity,  and  put  Into  prac- 
"ce  In  freedom. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  shortly  before  his 
own  death,  perceived  a  bitter  world  of 
tomorrow  "In  which  fundamental  issues 
or  human  rights,  which  have  been  hld- 
aen  in  closets  down  the  long  corridor  of 
justory,  are  out  In  the  open  and  high  on 
we  agenda  of  human  affairs." 

We  do  great  disrespect  to  the  mem- 
onfs  of  these  four  exceptional  men  of 
peace  if  we  merely  respect  their  senti- 


ments and  fall  to  follow  their  sage 
counsel. 

Peace  without  a  commitment  to  hu- 
man rights  Is  nothing  more  than  the 
absence  of  war — a  state  of  suspended 
hostility,  delicately  maintained  by  a 
tenuous  balance  of  terror. 

Peace  with  universal  human  rights 
must  be  both  our  basic  and  our  ultimate 
goal. 

We  can  move  closer  to  that  goal  by 
ratifying  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  NATO 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  approved  a  statement 
with  respect  to  current  developments  in 
NATO.  The  statement  is  intended  to 
set  forth  in  brief  form  what  seemed  to 
the  Council  to  be  certain  basic  princi- 
ples which  should  guide  this  country  in 
formulating  its  policies  toward  NATO. 

The  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Council  of 
the  United  States  include  Laurls  Nor- 
stad.  chairman;  Dean  Acheson.  vice 
chairman;  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  chair- 
man, executive  committee;  and  Harry  S. 
Tnmian  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  hon- 
orary chairmen. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  approved 
by  the  Atlantic  Coimcil  on  April  4,  1967, 
will  be  of  considerable  Interest  to  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  NATO  CoMMrrrxE  Report  Discxtssed  and 
Approved  at  the  Meeting  or  the  Atlantic 
CorNcn,  OP  the  Unfted  States,  Aprh,  4 
1967 

The  Atlantic  Council  reiterates  these  basic 
principles  underlying  Atlantic  security. 

The  experience  of  two  world  wars  and  the 
success  of  NATO  in  maintaining  peace  and 
security  in  Europe  furiUah  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  a  firmly  united  AIU- 
ance.  NATO  defense  forces  ready  to  act  re- 
main an  Indlspenslble  element  in  deterring 
aggression. 

As  we  have  realized  for  18  years,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Atlantic  area  is  Indivisible.  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Western  Europe  directly  serve 
the  security  of  the  United  States  as  weU  as 
that  of  our  NATO  alUes. 

Certain  recent  NATO  developments  are  en- 
couraging as  pointing  towards  enhancing  the 
strength  of  the  Alliance. 

1.  Current  NATO  Operations:  In  the  face 
of  French  military  withdrawals  the  Alliance 
has  now  worked  out  methods  for  carrying 
on  Its  operations  effectively.  The  fourteen 
nations,  other  than  Prance,  have  now  consti- 
tuted themselves  the  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee to  supervise  all  the  mlUtary  operations 
of  the  AlUance,  while  the  16-natlon  Council 
(including  France)  continues  to  consider 
non-mlUtary  problems.  So  there  has  been 
no  breakdown  In  operations,  and  reasonably 
satisfactory  working  arrangements  have  been 
achieved.  NATO  is  In  continuing  operation 
not  only  as  a  mUltary  deterrent  but  as  an 
active  agency  for  consultation  on  a  wide 
range  of  mutual  problems. 

2.  Nuclear  Sharing:  Aa  a  part  of  the  for- 
ward-looking program  of  the  14-natlon  De- 
fense PUnnlng  Conunlttee  a  renewed  effort 
Is  being  made  to  reach  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  "nuclear  sharing."  This  week 
the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group,  with  the 
Defense  Ministers  of  seven  countries,  is  hold- 
ing In  Washington  its  first  formal  meeting 


This  action  carries  one  step  further  arrange- 
ments agreed  upon  In  December  resulting 
from  proposals  made  by  the  U.8.  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  devising  Joint  programs  for 
allied  participation  In  nuclear  planning. 

3.  Troop  Strength  and  Support:  Inter- 
allied negotiations  are  now  making  progress, 
in  a  tripartite  group  chaired  by  John  J. 
McCloy,  towards  soluUon  of  the  compUcated 
questions  of  troop  strength  and  relative  re- 
sponsibility for  financial  support.  The  same 
questions  are  under  consideration  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Atlantic  CouncU  the 
principles  which  should  determine  force  re- 
quirements are  well  stated  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and  In- 
ternational Operations  in  its  report  of  March 
1,  1967: 

"These  delicate  and  complex  Issues  should 
be  examined  and  decided  by  all  the  NATO 
allies  who  wish  to  cooperate.  The  destiny 
and  commitment  of  all  AlUance  members  are 

involved If  changes  in  force  posture 

are  to  be  made,  they  should  flow  from  deci- 
sions by  the  CouncU  or  its  Defense  Planning 
Committee  and  should  be  executed  with  a 
view  to  minimizing  the  danger  that  their 
significance  will  be  misinterpreted  by  the 
Soviet  Union — or  by  aUled  governments  and 
publics.  This  applies  with  special  emphasis 
to  any  reduction  of  British  and  American 
forces  on  the  Continent." 

4.  The  Belgian  Resolution:  adopted  at  the 
NATO  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  May.  and 
now  being  implemented,  provides  for  a  new 
high-level  study  "of  future  tasks  which  face 
the  Alliance  and  its  procedures  for  fulfilling 
them.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  Alliance  as 
a  factor  for  a  durable  peace."  The  Council 
welcomes  this  step,  which  is  In  Une  with  a 
proposal  it  has  long  advocated,  for  such  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  future  devel- 
opment of  NATO. 

6.  NATO  Parliamentary  Assembly:  We  wel- 
come the  prospect  of  action  by  the  North 
Atlantic  CouncU  to  give  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  a 
more  formal  relationship  to  the  CouncU. 
We  believe  prompt  action  on  this  matter  Is 
one  practical  and  helpful  means  of  facilitat- 
ing greater  understanding  and  cooperation, 
and  so  strengthening  the  AlUance. 


GREENLAND  HALIBDT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28,  1967,  I  discussed  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  Pacific  North- 
west fishermen  and  processors  In  mar- 
keting the  halibut  from  the  North  Pa- 
cific—markets which  they  have  built 
through  quality  of  product  and  consid- 
erable financial  and  other  efforts  on 
their  part  over  a  long  period  ol  time. 

As  I  stated  on  February  28.  large 
quantities  of  a  product  called  "Green- 
land HaUbut"  have  been  imported  into 
this  country  and  have  been  marketed, 
often  merely  under  the  title  of  "haUbut" 
or  else  with  the  word  "Greenland"  In 
very  small  lettering.  This  problem  was 
acute  when  I  last  spoke  of  It.  It  has  now 
worsened  and  may  be  considered  to  be  of 
a  crisis  nature  to  the  fishermen  and 
processors  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Halibut  Association  of  North 
America,  representing  the  majority  of 
the  dealers  in  the  North  Pacific  product 
both  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  the  Fishing  Vessel  Owners  Asso- 
ciation, representing  the  owners  of  hali- 
but fishing  vessels  In  the  Washington 
and  Alaska  area;  and  the  Deep  Sea  Fish- 
ermen's Union,  representing  the  crew- 
men on  these  vessels,  have  made  strong 
representations  to  the  VS.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  relief. 
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I  recognize  that  the  wheels  of  Gov-  common     names,     "are«nland     halibut"—  halibut   or   arrowtoothed    halibut   a«  it  la 

emment  often  turn  slowly,  but  this  Is  "n6tan  du  Oroenland."  known  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  fishing  m. 

not    a.    situation    which    can    be    taken  ^^^  *  '^°^^  storage  holding  that  la  con-  dustry.    It  Is  not,  of  course,  a  true  turbot 

ii^Kfit    fiTwHr  «ffZ.f  «f  fK^  irr,r^.trH«T!  sWorable  above  last  year  at  the  same  time  but  a  very  much  Inferior  market  fish  and 

lightly,  for  the  effect  of  the  importation  ,^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^ut.  and.  with  the  approach-  is  currenUy  used  in  North  America  only  Tot 

of  this  product  not  only  Is  misleading  the  ^g  ^i  ^^^  iqq'j  for  the  opening  of  the  halibut  animal  feed.  If  at  all. 

consumer,  but  is  threatening  to  wreck  season,  we  in  the  industry  are  very  appre-  In  order  to  place  the  foregoing  in  their 

an  historic  and  honored  segment  of  our  henslve  as  to  what  the  price  will  be  when  the  proper  taxonomlc  perspective.  Norman  clat> 

fishing  industry.  flnt  trips  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  buyers,  slfles   the  four  genera  In  question  as  fol' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ,   "^l  Pa^^^c   Northwest  HaUbut  industry  lows: 

RPnt  that  thn^  lptt^r«!  h«>  nrint«»d  In  the  ^°°^  ^  y°"'  Senator,  as  our  hope  for  a  fu-  Order  Heterosomata. 

^nt  that  three  letters  De  printed  m  tne  t^re  m  our  industry.    We  ask  that  you  take  Family  Bot/ildac. 

Record.    They  clearly  explain  the  prob-  whatever   steps    necessary    that   this   fraud  Subfamily  PaTalichtMnae. 

lem  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  and  upon   the  U.S.  consumer   and   the   halibut  Paralichthys  and  20  other  genera, 

the  point  of  view  of  the  fishermen.  industry  be  rectified.  Family  Pleuronectidae. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  Thank  you  for  your  past  services  to  the  Subfamily  Pleuronectinae. 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  Ashing  industry.  Atheresthes.    Reinhardtius.    Hippoglonui, 

as  follows-  ^^'y  ^'^^y  yours.  and  24  other  genera. 

Clarhnck  R.  NoKDAHL,  AtheTesthes  is  of  course   the   "turbot"  or 

Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  SecretaTy-TreasuTeT,  arrowtoothed  halibut  referred  to  above  and 

or  THE  Pacific.  Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pacific.  to  repeat,  It  is  not  a  commercially  accepta- 

February  20. 1967.  (Note.— Originals  of  the  labels  are  on  file  "le   foodflsh   In   the   North   American  mar. 

Hon.  Wauen  G.  Macnoson.  j^  nay  office.     Also  please  note  that  stores  '^^t- 

V.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building.  Q^y^„  ^i^^  Safeway  Stores  are  also  selling  Reinhardtius  is  the  Greenland,  or  bUck. 

Washington.  D.C.  this  so  called  "Greenland  Halibut"  as  Hall-  °^  •''"«  haUbut  and  was  first  described  from 

Dear  Senator  Maontjson:  This  Is  further  but,   but   the  Safeway  Stores.  Inc.  are  the  Greenland.     The  flesh  is  relaUvely  fat  and 

Information  re  so  caUed  'Greeland  Halibut'  only    ones    that    have    advertised    "Halibut  «*«™«  ^  ^^"^  ^^  *  '^''y  'oi^g  history  ol 

referred  to  m  my  letter  of  2-8-67.  FUlets   pan    ready    Greenland"   In   at   least  moderate  demand  In  Germany. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed  photo-  the  Seattle  area.     (See  ad  also  enclosed).)  ,   "\^^!^''^  '"  *"?,*  *'^'  ^!i'*'"'     ■^*.^'- 

static  copies  of  labels  appearing  on  so'^caUed                                         ^°„V^,/°™„h  '^T^H^r'7.':^ "L^t "f''*^ 

•Greenland  Hallbuf  purchased  In  the  Seattle  Intbinational     Pacific     Haubut  Ci    ?w1  ^«v»   Lf^i    J  ^.f!f  ^h    "!^ 
area  sales  of  this  species  are  made  to  look  Commission.  ^.Jlnr^^^t  rlV^Vl.  ^Jl^Ll^"!,  ^' 
as  tho  the  housewife  (consumer)  Is  purchas-  December  1.  1966.  ^?fi°^/°'^.^''  "yarded  as  a  vaile^ol  the 
ing  true  halibut.    This  I  believe  is  clearly  a  Mr.  Wn.LiAM  S.  Gn.BERT.  ^^,^wv-^^H,.h.                    hippoglouu, 
violation  of  the  present  law,  but  when  I  took  Chairman.  Management  Committee.  ^JnU!:hlh,^,.,.J,..^r.t^  ^„  ♦>,-  d    ... 
a  package  of  this  so  called  'Greenland  Hall.  Halibut  Association  of  North  America.  rn^L^)iJ'!r^^Z^^^r?.f.^H^^ 
but'  that  I  had  purchased  at  the  Safeway  Seattle.  Wash.  Coast  by  the  species  califomicus  «^d  is  corn- 
Store  In  Klr£^d%hat  had  the  label  read'  Dear   Mr.   Gb^ert:    In   response  to  your  "?"=^»y  .^^^^  oT  th^'oaiffo™^  h^h!!!' 
Ing  "Fresh  Halibut  Steak"  down  to  the  Seat-  telephone  call  of  a  few  days  ago  I  made  a  55°^'*I^y  .^*f^*',"^  fn,.nH  in^n^oth.™ 
tie  office  of  the  Food  &  Drug  Admin,  about  all  preliminary  survey  of  some  of  the  practices  J]^ .f^,^  t^h^n  thl  n^rthLrn  «nJ^^ 
I  could  get  out  of  them  was.  "yes  we  are  pursued  In  the  use  of  the  name  halibut.  ^„^lZT.t?^^,rf^  """  northern  and  the 
aware  of  this,  and  we  will  write  a  memo  on  One  aspect  of  the  problem  was  covered  In  ~"!°.  °,,„°^^P°"^    p„,„N^h*i,„.   .„  ., 
your   complaint".    I   specifically   asked   the  a  letter  to  you  dated  March  8.  1955  concern-  ^,^°^^'',^^\^^l^,  S  rf^l  ^  J°  Z 
PDA  here  to  go  out  and  see  for  themselves  Ing  chiefly  the  distinction  between  so-called  °^^"' Jf^'y,"  ,°^^^^Lf^^''^''  fTf.^ 
what  was  going  on  In  the  various  grocery  California  halibut  and  Pacific  halibut.    lam  f.'^,'''*f°i°'^  °i,*"*°^T   ,  ^f"P"i«.  ^M"™^" 
rtor«,Tn  this  afea.  but  got  no  commitment  enclosing   a   photocopy   of  this  letter  as  It  '}^  l^'^^'^F^^F' ^1^^^^^^  %lfaHrK^ 
that  this  would  be  done     I  have  also  con-  also  emphasizes  the  need  for  some  official  °^^^IJ!'^^\"*^°°^^Z^J^^^^ 
tacted  the  Seattle  office  of  the  State  of  Wash-  and  legal  definition  of  what  constitutes  hali-  *  ,"^"hlii!!f,t-'^m,irt  hf  rnm^r«^         d« 
ington    Attorney  General's  Offloe.  Consumer  but  f^m  the  standpoint  of  the  North  Amerl-  ^^  InrinythlTln  "The"  0?"ef  ClS^i 

S^mu^hinrest^^lL^Sorb^S^th^e  "^Thrjltlon    has    been    further    com-  i^^;;^  ^  tS'LZ:''^To^rS 

fire  that  will  stop  this  fraud  upon  the  con-  pounded    by    recent    developments    In    the  ^S^'ZY^Ssa^^f^c^L^^ 

sumlng  public  aiTd  especially  upon  the  seat-  world's    fisheries    In    which    an    Increasing  ^"  ^^^^^^  ^i^o  7^o^u  S  wsTuSl 

tie  Halibut  fishermen  and  vessel  owners?  quantity    of    Reinhardtius    hippoglossoides.  b^f  ijl^  ^Xer  mveririt^  ^CluX 

I  do  not  believe  that  'Halibut'  should  ap-  sometimes    called    Greenland,    or   black,   or  ^^  heSn^^n/ra^E  Sot^e^  oK 

n..ftr  on  the  oackaaea  of  this  snecles  (Rein-  blue  halibut.  Is  being  produced  particularly  V*«  hernng.  Engrauimae.  ancnoyies.  usmm 

pear  on  ine  packages  oi  inis  species  inem  M«^K»«=t   t.7Z.r>n^  o„h  ♦!>  «  iin,i»Ji  dae,   smelts.    Umbridae.   mudmlnnowg,  and 

hardUus  hippoglossoides)  that  Is  being  sold.  Inthe  Northee^t  Atlantic  «^^^  to  a  Umlted  ^,'^,ocldai.  the  pikes   amongst  othen. 

at  least,  not  on  sales  made  on  the  North  extent  in  the  Northwest  Pacific^  ^    doubtful    whether    the  mot 

American  market.  There   U   also   the   further   complexity   of  ..^^  ^    interoretatlon    of   federal   and  ittte 

The  Pacific  Northwest  HaUbut  Industry  which  I  have  been  advised  by  correspondence  ^^^'^^oS^'^^tiM  "rS/^^'f  o  c 
cannot  compete  against  a  Cheap  product  that  ^f^.^/'lf;^"  ^^^'Tf,.^^^^^^^  b^e^Tamllles  of  the  Order  Isosponiyli 
is  produced  In  an  unregulated  Industry.  As  ^^^7, '"P°f '*^'*  J°L^f',"^°*  ^"^^^^^^  and  market  mudmlnnows  as  salmon.  Yet. In 
you  know,  halibut.  (Hlppoglossus  stenolepls)  PT^^Jl^^fL V.f  .n^il  V^  th.ir  r^nX'^  tBct.  It  cro«es  family  Une.  when  Callfomi. 
is  strictly  a  long-line  fishery  and  U  und«r  ^^"*°^,^„?^"  'P*f 'f  '^„  *.^^^^^^^^  haUbut  {Paralichthys)  Is  Identified  along 
strict  regulation  by  the  International  Pa-  catch  statlsUcs  from  the  true  hallbutThls  the  true  haUbut  (Wppoj^Zosstu). 
clfic  HaUbut  commission.  If  this  so  caUed  ^  P^^^'^'^fJ^^!^  'rnd*Aili".ui^urL' of  NotwltlSlndlng  the  fo^^gSuig  academic 
'Greenland  Halibut'  Is  to  be  aUowed  to  be  compile*!  by  the  Food  and  AgrtcuHure  Or-  taxonomlc  aspects  of  th^quMtlon  there 
sold  as  Halibut,  thereby  enjoying  the  pres-  f^^"°°  °' *^«  ^n^^r^^.^^-^^Vrl^'f  "«  '^re  slgnlflca^ones;  namely,  of  produc- 
tlge  and  promotional  efforts  of  our  true  Hal-  f^o  ?^*|°^*^°"  *^  ii^.^  ^  ,!?  ?^  Uon  volumes,  product  Identity  and  market 
Ibut.  It  wm  force  the  long-line  halibut  boats  *!»«  Indicated  catch  of  true  halibut  In  re-  prf^^  '  P"""''''  '««»»"'■? 
out  of  business.  What  wlU  happen  then?  ce^*  y^"'  ^  „.  There  are  several  features  about  produe- 
As  I  see  It.  true  haUbut  would  then  be  al-  Another  and  even  niore  compelUng  reason  ^^^  volumes  that  should  be  recognized  in 
lowed  to  be  caught  and  sold  by  the  bottom  t^r  some  formal  definition  as  to  what  shaU  ^^  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  halibut 
trawl  (dragging)  fishing  boats.  With  the  be  regarded  as  halibut  for  North  American  ^  j^  ^  applied  to  Reinhardtius.  the 
tremendous  potential  catching  abUlty  of  the  J™  J'i^^^S**"  if  '  fact  that  not  only  does  ^j^^  ^^  Greenland  haUbut.  There  has  been 
Japanese,  Soviet  Union.  Canadian  and  U.S.  tbe  U.S.8 Ji.  often  Include  in  the  haUbut  ^  incr«ase  In  the  European  catch  trends 
trawl  fleets  being  aUowed  to  fish  for  halibut,  category  the  black  halibut  Reinhardtius  and  ^j  ^^^^  halibut  In  recent  years.  This  a 
the  halibut  resource  as  we  know  it  would  "^"  ^«  °J  *^*«  halibut  Hlppop^ossiM  it  ^dlcated,  for  example  In  the  reported  land- 
soon  disappear  as  the  Atlantic  haUbut  (Hip-  ti^H^^'^r*'.!,-^  V^l^.f*  ZtlJ^tl  il^!  ^«^  "'  Reinhardtius  in  Norway  in  recent 
poglossus  hlppoglossus,  ha.  been  Wiped  out.  ^^^\^  V^t^  "n^he  ^tl^^eiSS  ^«-  ^  -""°-  °'  PO-<^'  ""  ^  '°^ 
To  convince  our  own  governmental  depart-  p^Q^  ^oast  by  the  species  stomias  and  in-  ^^^«^^-                                                       „  . 

menta  that  for  sale  on  the  American  mar-  termlngles   toward   the  coast  of  Asia  with  1981   "•' 

ket  thU  species  should  not  enjoy  the  word  Atheresthes  evermanni  (some  authorities  are  i982  *}■' 

'Halibut'  in  its  sale  seems  at  the  moment  inclined   to  beUeve  that  these   two  species     ^983 ■ — _. . **•" 

to  be  an  Impossible  task.    As  you  wiU  note  of  Atheresthes  woiUd,  on  more  complete  in-  1-984  . —  ~-j 

in  the  enclosed  photostatic  copies  of  pages  vestlgatlon,   prove   to   be   Identical.)      This  108S  — — — — — — -  '•• 

out   of   the   Dominion   of   Canada,   Biireau  genus  Is  the  so-called  'turbot'  or  bastard  .i.jjg  permitted  entry  of  Beln^ardrtiw  into 

of  Statistics,  Fishery  reports,  lists  the  com-      the  United  States  as   halibut   could  cauH 

mon    name    as   "Turbot"    scientific    name,  *PaItous  or  paltus  appears  to  be  the  ool-  serious  dislocations  in  the  market  as  well  ^ 

"Balnhardtlvu    blppoglosaoides",   and   other  lectlve  term  for  baUbuts.  create  pronounced  poUtlcal  dtsaffectlons  u 
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the  halibut  industry  particularly  among  the 
fleets.  This  would  be  particularly  obnoxious 
as  there  is  no  North  American  production 
of  Rein/iardfius. 

Also  to  permit  Reinhardtius  to  enter  un- 
der the  name  of  haUbut  could  also  "open 
the  door'  to  an  uncontrollable  Influx  of 
many  other  species  under  the  name  of  hali- 


but. It  would  make  Uttle  difference 
whether  the  product  originaUy  looked  Uke 
a  haUbut  as  most  Imported  foodflsh  Is 
butchered  in  the  coimtry  of  origin  usuaUy 
past  the  point  of  identification  as  to  species. 
Furthermore,  the  so-called  halibuts  are 
all  products  of  fisheries  that  are  completely 
unregulated.     With  the  true  haUbut  Hip- 


poglossiu.  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
level  of  world  suppUes  is  largely  determined 
by  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Paoiflo 
Coast  production  which  is  imder  rigid  con- 
servation control.  The  foUowlng  table 
shows  the  current  world  production  trends 
of  true  halibut  in  mllUons  of  pounds  of 
heads-off  eviscerated  weight : 


North  Atlantic 

North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea 

Tmt 

Canada 

United 
States 

Norway 

United 
KloKdom 

U.8.8.R. 

Other 

Total 

Canada 

United         Japan 
States 

U.8.S.R. 

Total 

lOAt 

«L1 

&1 
i.0 
4.6 
4.5 

0.2 

8.0 
8.4 
7.4 
7.1 
6.4 

7.1 

s.e 

6.0 
fi.8 

3.1 

&8 

17.0 

16.0 

6.6 
8.5 
4.8 
6.6 
6.S 

35.2 
3a6 
28.7 

•  aas 

■20.2 

29.3 
84.2 
36.g 
32LB 
32.6 

39.8              18.  S 

87.6 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 

40.3 
34.2 
26.3 
30.3 

16l6 

l&O 

3.8 

Z6 

OLO 

U«3 

ISKH 

1965 

87.1 

•4.1 
•10 

67.1 
68.6 

>  Probably  Includes  some  poundage  of  other  than  Hippoflomu. 


I  Estimated,  as  other  published  figures  (FAG)  Include  large  amounts  of  species  other 
than  Hippoglotnu. 

As  far  as  product  Identity  la  concerned,  the  true  or  white  haUbut  (Aippo{rIossus)  stands  out  as  a  more  or  less  unique  group  among  the 
other  flatfish,  sometimes  erroneously  referred  to,  as  halibut,  as  shown  in  the  foUowlng  table  (from  Klele  and  OmeUanenko,  TINBO) : 


Species  of  halibut 


White  (//ippocto»«iM) 

Black  {Reinharitnu) 

Arrowtoothed  American  (AtkertMiU) 
Arrowtoothed  Asiatic  (Atherutku)... 


Moisture 


73.1-79.8 
7a  0-83.4 
66l  7-79.  5 
65.8-74.8 


Protein 


16.7-21.8 
la  2-12. 6 
11. 7-15. 7 
12. 0-16. 9 


Fat 


aSl-  6iO 
6.4  -18.1 
5.1  -2L1 
8.7  -2a4 


Ash 


1-1.3 
1-L« 
1-LS 
l-LS 


Thurston  and  MacMaster  (Food  Research, 
Vol.  25(2)  1960)  have  also  shown  that  except 
lor  the  vwry  thin  layer  of  dark  meat  under 
the  skin  along  the  center  of  each  side  of 
the  flsh  the  average  fat  content  of  a  very 
large  sample  of  Pacific  halibut.  HippopZossiM, 
was  less  than  one  ( 1% )  percent. 

Consequently,  to  market  black,  arrowtooth 
or  California  halibut  as  haUbut  Is,  from  a 
consumer  standpoint,  highly  deceptive  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  people,  faced 
with  the  health  necessity  of  restricting  the 
fat  content  of  their  diet  regardleee  of  the 
much  exploited  polyunsaturated  nature  of 
flsh  oils,  wish  to  purchase  true  halibut,  well 
known  for  Its  low  fat  content  amongst  other 
quaUtlee. 

It  was  also  shown  by  Thurston  and 
MflcMaster  that  the  fleeh  of  true  halibut, 
Hippoglossus.  has  a  lower  sodium  content 
than  most  saltwater  fish.  This  latter  fact 
brings  Into  most  serious  queetlon  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  species  of  unknown 
sodium  content  to  be  marketed  as  halibut 
and  so  deceive  and  even  injure  the  consumer 
who  may,  for  health  reasons,  be  required  to 
function  on  a  low  sodlxim  Intake. 

As  to  marJcet  price,  time  has  not  permitted 
any  critical  analysis  of  the  costs  of  imports 
or  Reinhardtius  into  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  However,  I  think  a  number  of  im- 
portant Inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  landed  vessel  price  of  black 
halibut  (Reinhardtius)  In  Exuope  Is  very 
much  lower  than  that  for  true  halibut  (Hip- 
poglossus). This  Is  shown  In  the  following 
table  of  average  prices  in  Norway  in  some 
recent  years  for  the  two  species,  in  cents 
(U.S.)  per  pound  of  landed  weight,  probably 
dressed,  bead  on : 


1»<2 

1963 

1964 

Reinhardtius  Blakveite...... 

4.6 

22.4 

4.8 
26.1 

6.2 

HiDDOslossuB  Kveltc      -. 

26.8 

It  would  seem  that  where  there  Is  such 
a  wide  price  differential  between  the  two 
species  to  Identify  and  market  Reinhardtius 
as  halibut  could  be  regtarded  by  some  stand- 
ards of  commercial  practices  as  fraudulent. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  preUmlnary  appraisal 
of  some  aspects  of  the  problem  will  be  of 
use  to  your  organization.  While  I  have 
tended  to  concentrate  on  the  Reln/iardtius 


vs.  Hippoglosus  queetlon,  I  am  certain  that 
we  could  provide  you  with  other  data  perti- 
nent to  the  overaU  Issues  involved. 
Sincerely, 

F.  Hkwaro  Bkix, 
Director  of  Investigations. 

February  24,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  1933  the  United  SUtes  Tariff 
Commission  declared:  "The  only  flsh  recog- 
nized In  the  United  States  markets  as  haU- 
but Is  the  species  known  sclentlficaUy  as 
Hlppoglossus       hlppoglossus."*  Another 

fiounder,  Reinhardtius  hlppogloesoldes, 
grossly  Inferior,  is  now  being  Imported  into 
this  country  and  sold  to  housewives  as 
"Greenland  HaUbut",  "HaUbut  Greenland 
Style,"  or  "HaUbut",  among  other  names. 
This  practice  is  deceiving  the  pubUc.  It  is 
threatening  serious  damage  to  the  United 
States  haUbut  Industry. 

The  HaUbut  Association  of  North  America, 
representing  about  85  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  sellers  of  haUbut  in  this  country, 
urgently  requests  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  take  appropriate  action  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  any  fish  except  Hippo- 
glossus as  haUbut. 

Petitioner  has  a  substantial  Interest  In 
preventing  the  misbranding  of  other  flsh  as 
haUbut.  Halibut  Association  of  North  Amer- 
ica, an  incorporated  trade  association  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, represents  34  fishing  and  processing 
concerns  in  Washington,  British  Columbia, 
and  Alaska,  including  two  cooperatives  of 
halibut  flshermen.  These  flrms  and  coc^>er- 
atlves  produce  and  seU  about  86  per  cent  of 
the  American  halibut  catch. 

Petitioner  can  substantiate  the  foUowlng 
facts: 

A.  True  halibut  is  a  superior  flsh.  It  is 
"one  of  the  finest  of  food  fishes."  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  (2d  ed.  \m- 
abrldged,  1956),  Halibut.  "It  is  a  valued 
food  fish,  with  very  firm  white  flesh."  11 
Encyc.  Brit.  (14th  ed.) ,  HaUbut,  p.  91.    "The 


•Document  references  are  set  out  in  an 
Appendix  to  this  letter.  The  Padflc  haUbut, 
Hlppoglossus  stenolepls,  is  virtually  identical 
with  the  Atlantic  haUbut,  and  both  flsh  are 
referred  to  in  this  letter  as  Hippoglossus. 


firm  white  flesh  of  haUbut  is  greatly  valued 
as  food."  Larousse  Gastronomlque,  HaUbut. 
p.  480. 

The  United  States  has  a  sizeable  invest- 
ment in  the  North  Paciflc  HaUbut  Fishery. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  have  appro- 
priated some  $2.5  mllUon  to  the  Interna- 
tional Paciflc  Halibut  Coounlsslon  since  they 
adopted  the  convention  to  rehabiUtate  and 
Improve  that  flshery.  By  strict  regulation 
they  have  not  only  saved  it,  but  brought  total 
production  back  to  its  former  high  levels. 
The  production  by  American  fishermen  Is 
now  In  the  range  of  40  mlUlon  pounds, 
eviscerated  heads-off  landed  weight,  com- 
pared with  Imports  from  Canada  and  Japan 
of  from  6  to  6  mlUton  pounds.  The  Amer- 
ican fishermen  have  had  considerable  to  do 
with  maintaining  the  stock  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  landed  product,  and  they  too 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  invested  in  this 
superior  food  fish. 

B.  Reinhardtius  is  a  much  Inferior  flsh. 
As  shown  in  a  table  in  Mr.  BeU's  letter  at- 
tached, Reinhardtius  has  substantiaUy  less 
protein  and  much  more  fat.  The  meat  Is 
flabby  and  tasteless.  No  cookbook  pre- 
scribes a  recipe  for  It.  None  even  mentions 
it,  except  perhaps  Larousse  in  an  aside  un- 
der Turbot: 

"Turbot  double  is  a  species  which  has  col- 
ored skin  on  both  sides.  The  fleeh  of  this 
species  is  mediocre."  p.  976. 

Reinhardtius  is  caught  with  other  bottom 
flsh  off  Newfoundland  and  Greenland,  and 
elsewhere  across  the  North  Atlantic,  in  a 
completely  unregulated  flshery.  The  na- 
tives do  not  eat  It.  In  c(»nmon  parlance 
It  Is  a  trash  fish  or  scrap  fish. 

It  Is  variously  styled  as  Greenland  HaU- 
but, Turbot,  Greenland  Turbot,  American 
Turbot,  Black  HaUbut,  Blue  HaUbut,  Mock 
HaUbut.  It  has  only  recently  come  upon 
the  American  market  in  volume,  imported 
in  great  quantity  as  "other  fish  blocks". 
We  have  been  told  that  it  is  being  sold  at 
retail  in  this  country  under  a  variety  of 
names,  including  "cod",  "sole",  and  "cat- 
fish", as  weU  as  "haUbut". 

In  1966  the  fisherman  In  Newfoundland 
got  3.1^  a  pound  for  Relnhardtitu,  18.4^  a 
pound  for  Hlppoglossus. 

On  the  current  United  States  wholesale 
market  Reinhardtius  flUeU  seU  for  2&#  to 
Sit  per  pound.  Hlppoglossus  flUets  seU  tor 
70^  to  92<  per  pound. 
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C.  Housewives  have  b«en  bu3rlnK  halibut 
In  the  tJnlted  States  for  eighty  years  at 
least.  They  have  no  way  of  knowing  that 
there  are  sixteen  genera  within  the  sub- 
family HlppoBloeslnae  classified  as  members 
of  a  halibut  tribe.  All  they  know  Is  that 
the  fish  "halibut"  Is  the  superlcv  food  fish 
which  has  been  sold  In  the  stores  imder  that 
name — the  one  referred  to  as  halibut  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  dictionaries,  the  en- 
cyclopedias,  the   cocA   books. 

The  halibut  Is  a  very  large  fish — the  big- 
gest flat  fish — and  It  Is  sold  butchered. 
Relnhardtlus  Is  much  smaller,  but  It  Is  sold 
butchered  also.  Only  an  experienced  buyer 
would  know  the  difference  by  appearance, 
even  If  he  knew  that  there  was  more  than 
one  member  of  the  halibut  tribe. 

Our  cv^wk  books  Invariably  mention  hali- 
but, and  furnish  recipes  for  cooking  It. 
None  which  we  have  found  mentions  such 
a  thing  as  "Greenland  halibut"  or  suggests 
that  there  Is  more  than  one  variety  of 
halibut. 

D.  Wholesalers  are  now  marketing  Reln- 
hardtlus throughout  this  country  as  halibut. 
Enclosed  as  Illustrative  are  a  price  sheet  dis- 
tributed by  John  Q.  Martin,  Pood  Broker, 
San  Francisco,  June  15,  1966,  and  labels  being 
\iBed  by  Hussman  &  Hahn,  packer,  Cuxhaven. 
Retailers  are  selling  It  as  halibut.  Enclosed 
Is  an  ad  on  page  46  of  The  Washington  Dally 
News,  January  26,  1067.  A  witness  can  at- 
test that  he  bought  one  of  these  fillets  at  a 
Olant  O  Store  In  Washington  the  same  day. 
It  was  labeled  with  a  sign  stuck  Into  the  pile 
of  fish  fillets.  "Halibut."  It  was  most  cer- 
tainly not  genuine  halibut. 

Advertisements  of  this  sort  are  being  run 
continuously.  In  many  cities.  In  the  Safeway 
ad  run  In  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner 
January  20,  1967,  for  example: 

"Greenland  Halibut  Fillets  regularly  89 1 
per  pound,  buy  now  and  save  30<  per  pound. 
Price  59«  per  pound. 

Prices  for  Relnhardtlus  fillets  across  the 
country  were  running  from  39  <  to  59  <  per 
pound. 

Even  when  advertisers  use  the  word 
"Greenland"  In  conjunction,  they  put  It  In 
much  smaller  type,  or  In  misleading  context. 
Enclosed  as  lUustratlve  Is  a  label  from  Sham- 
rock Fisheries,  Inc.    Other  Illustrations  are: 

"Halibut  Fillets  small  selected  fillets  from 
the  icy  waters  of  Greenland  59 ^•'  (Safeway 
ad.  The  Times,  San  Mateo,  California,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1967) 

"Halibut  Fillets  Fancy  Greenland  Fillets 
59<"  (Safeway  ad.  Herald,  Belllngham,  Wash- 
ington, January  13,  1067) 

"Eastern  Halibut  Fillets,  6e#."  (Johnny's 
Food  Centers  ad,  Seattle  Times,  Seattle, 
Washington,  February   1,    1967) 

The  end  result  of  these  Impositions  upon 
the  unknowing  public  Is  obvloxis.  Sales  of 
halibut  have  fallen  off,  and  the  price  Is  drop- 
ping. At  the  same  time  the  production  of 
Reinhardtlufl  is  increasing  enormously.  Ca- 
nadian production  In  the  Province  of  New- 
foundland In  1064  was  3  million  pounds.  In 
1966  it  was  14.8  million  pounds.  In  the  first 
ten  months  of  1966  It  was  26.5  million  pounds. 
(In  Canadian  official  statistical  bulletins  from 
which  these  figures  are  taken  this  fish  Is 
primarily  listed  as  Turbot).  Russian  and 
Polish  production  has  risen  about  the  same 
rate. 

The  wholesalers  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  present  decline  In  the 
price  for  halibut,  but  members  of  fishermen's 
cooperatives  will  suffer  substantial  losses  too. 
Starting  in  April  or  May  the  price  paid  to  the 
halibut  fishermen  for  1967  catches  Is  going 
to  fall  badly  If  the  trend  continues. 

E.  The  problem  of  assigning  appropriate 
names  to  fishes  Is  a  difficult  one,  and  often 
confusing.  For  example,  what  the  Pacific 
Coast  fisherman  calls  a  hake  Is  a  trash  fish 
not  fit  to  eat.  What  the  Atlantic  fisherman 
calls  a  hake  Is  "fine  In  texture,  flaky  and 


easy  to  digest."  Plcttires  of  the  two  show 
that  they  are  talking  about  different  kinds 
offish. 

We  do  not  conceive  that  there  need  be  any 
such  difficulty  or  confusion  when  It  comes 
to  halibut.  Hippoglossus  has  been  sold 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  past 
eighty  years  under  the  name  "halibut".  The 
HaUbut  Association  has  spent  large  sums  of 
money  through  the  National  Fisheries  Insti- 
tute to  promote  Its  consumption.  Almost 
every  cook  book  prescribes  recipes  for  hali- 
but. The  name  has  a  clear  meaning  at  the 
fish  counter. 

A  fish  which  is  new  on  the  national  mar- 
ket, grossly  different  In  protein,  fat  content, 
texture,  and  taste,  and  Inferior  in  quality, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  confuse  the  public 
with  a  name  deceptively  similar.  Taxonoml- 
cal  classification  means  nothing  to  the  buy- 
ing public,  unless  it  has  a  valid  relation  to 
the  food  quality  of  the  fish.  Local  names 
for  fish  mean  very  little.  It  would  be  Just 
as  appropriate  for  West  Coast  fishermen  to 
export  their  trash  fish  Merlucclus  Produceus 
to  Prance  as  "hake",  as  It  Is  for  Canadians 
and  Germans  to  export  their  trash  fish 
Relnhardtlus  to  us  for  sale  as  "halibut". 

We  therefore  urge  that  your  Department 
move  promptly  to  stop  the  further  market- 
ing of  Relnhardtlus  as  "halibut".  The  con- 
suming public  has  no  way  to  protect  Itself. 
The  American  halibut  fishermen  are  going 
to  be  hurt  badly,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  Interest.  If  this  decepUve  practice  is 
allowed  to  continue.  Our  Industry  Is  already 
suffering  substantial  losses.  Your  Interest 
will  Indeed  be  appreciated. 

Believe  me. 

Yovirs  very  truly, 

WnxiAM  S.  Gn.BERT. 
President.  Halibut  Association  of  North 
America. 


DOUGLAS'     TOUR     DE     FORCE     ON 
TRUTH  IN  LENDINO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  April  13,  Paul  Douglas,  our 
great  former  colleague,  was  the  leadoff 
witness  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  8.  5,  the  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill.  Senator  Douglas  was  the 
original  architect  of  truth  in  lending  and 
Introduced  the  first  bill  in  1960.  He  has 
fought  long  and  hard  for  such  a  bill  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  stead- 
fast leadership  that  the  present  bill,  S.  5, 
stands  a  good  chance  to  be  enacted  by 
the  90th  Congress. 

Senator  Douglas  presented  a  brilliant 
and  comprehensive  statement  tour  de 
force  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  all  of 
the  issues  surroimding  the  bill.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  and  lucid  state- 
ments that  has  even  been  made  on  truth 
in  lending.  I  hope  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  read  Senator  Doug- 
las' statement.    It  rings  with  truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 
OPianNo  Statxmkmt  or  PAm,  H.  Douglas  on 

TsuTH  rs  Lknsino  Bxroax  the  Sttbcommtt- 

TXS  ON  FiNANCIAI.  InBTTTUTIONS,  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  a 
prlvUege  for  me  to  be  here  today  to  talk 
about  truth  In  lending.  I  spent  many  long 
and  productive  hours  in  this  very  room  hold- 
ing hearings  on  prevlotis  truth  In  lending 


bUls.  Althou^  OTir  discussions  were  some- 
times spirited,  they  were  always  friendly. 
The  legislative  process  Is  founded  upon  the 
clash  of  ideas  of  men  who  pursue  the  truth. 
And  so  that  Is  why  I  am  here  today — to  once 
again  raise  the  call  for  truth  In  lending,  i 
am  honored  and  flattered  that  you  have 
seen  flt  to  invite  me  to  bear  my  thoughts  on 
a  subject  on  which  I  have  no  doubt  bothered 
each  of  you  for  more  years  than  I  care  to 
admit.  To  some  It  may  seem  like  a  bad 
dream  to  see  me  bob  up  from  among  the 
politically  dead  to  discuss  this  subject  once 
again.  But  before  I  begin  my  testimony,  l 
want  to  compliment  my  able  former  col- 
league. Senator  Wllham  Proxmlre,  for  taking 
up  the  fight  on  truth  in  lending  and  exerting 
such  magnificent  leadership  in  sponsoring 
S.  5.  I  am  confident  that  under  bis  guidance 
the  Truth  in  Lending  bill  will  move  from 
this  Committee  room  to  the  Statute  boolu. 

I.    HISTORY    or   INTnUEST    RATES 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Interest  rates  will  reveal  that  truth  in  lend- 
ing legislation  Is  nothing  new.  For  exam- 
ple, over  37  centuries  ago  in  1800  B.C.,  the 
King  of  ancient  Babylonia  decreed  that  all 
loans  had  to  be  accomi>anled  by  a  written 
contract  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  loan. 
Moreover,  If  through  subterfuge,  a  higher 
than  legal  rate  of  Interest  was  actually  col- 
lected, the  principal  of  the  loan  was  for- 
feited to  the  borrower.  Prom  this  evidence, 
one  can  only  conclude  the  Truth  In  Lending 
bill  Is  the  most  conservative  proposal  before 
the  Congress.  In  fact,  It  seems  rather 
strange  the  bill  has  not  been  championed 
by  the  Liberty  Lobby  and  other  conserva- 
tive groups  who  look  to  the  past  for  com- 
plete g^uldance  on  today's  problems. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  interest 
gouging  has  enjoyed  an  equally  long.  If  not 
honorable,  tradition.  In  ancient  Greece, 
loan  sharks  in  Athens  were  known  to  have 
charged  Interest  at  the  rate  of  48  percent  a 
month,  or  576  percent  a  year.  And  in  the 
15th  Century,  the  Italian  bankers  charged 
the  King  of  France  100  percent  interest  on 
a  war  loan  while  local  merchants  were  bor- 
rowing at  only  five  percent.  Apparently,  the 
King  of  France  was  not  considered  to  be  a 
good  credit  risk.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  Charles  DeGaulIe  could  have  done 
better. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Catholic 
Church  gradually  evolved  the  "Just-prtce" 
doctrine  with  respect  to  lending.  This  doc- 
trine held  that  an  Interest  rate  of  more  than 
six  percent  was  usurious.  The  Church  felt 
that  ordinary  citizens  seeking  so-called  con- 
sumers loans  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  deal- 
ing with  sophisticated  money  lenders  and. 
therefore,  needed  the  special  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Just-price  doctrine. 

The  historical  and  moral  sanctity  given  to 
the  magic  figure  of  six  percent  has  survived 
through  the  centuries  and  has  found  Its  way 
into  most  of  our  State  usury  laws.  Of  course, 
"the  buy  now,  pay  later"  plan  was  virtually 
unheard  of  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  expect  many  to  make  a 
jjroflt  at  six  percent  In  today's  consumer 
credit  market.  Nevertheless,  the  reverent 
attitude  accorded  the  historic  figure  of  six 
percent  still  survives  and  many  lenders  take 
great  pains  to  disguise  the  fact  they  are 
charging  more  than  six  percent.  The  so- 
called  "time  price"  doctrine  was  develop«d 
to  hide  this  very  fact. 

n.    GROWTH  or  THE  CONSCMEX  CREnrT 
INDUSTRY 

Borrowing  by  consimiers  was  frowned  upon 
for  a  long  period  of  our  history.  When  we 
lived  In  a  simple  rural-agricultural  society. 
the  need  for  consumer  credit  was  not  great 
The  prudent  man  always  paid  cash  and  lived 
off  the  farm  when  times  were  bad.  However, 
the   rapid   growth    <a   a   modern   industrial 
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society  and  the  rise  of  an  urban,  *wage-eam- 
ing  class  changed  the  old  precepts  about 
credit.  Workers  needed  to  borrow  money  to 
tide  them  over  periods  of  unemployment. 
The  growth  of  a  mass  production  Industry  In 
consimiptlon  goods  required  new  sources  of 
financing.  However,  the  very  ustiry  laws 
which  were  enacted  to  protect  the  consumer 
during  the  Middle  Ages  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage during  the  latter  p«u^  of  the  19th 
Century  and  the  early  part  of  the  20th. 

At  a  rate  of  six  percent.  It  simply  was  not 
possible  to  attract  responsible  capital  into 
the  costly  field  of  consxuner  credit.  The 
average  size  of  the  loan  was  smaU,  hence 
the  ratio  of  fixed  processing  costs  to  total 
costs  was  high.  Risks  were  greater  and  the 
Installment  principle  Increased  the  admln- 
Utratlve  expense.  As  a  result,  the  field  of 
consumer  credit  was  abandoned  to  the  Illegal 
loan  sharks  who  frequently  charged  between 
20O  and  300  percent  a  year. 

Because  of  the  growing  concern  over  the 
Bhocklng  practices  of  loan  sharks,  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  studied  the  problem  and  In 
1916  drafted  a  uniform  small  loan  act  as  a 
guide  for  State  action.  The  model  act  estab- 
lUhed  a  licensed  small  loan  Industry  and 
provided  for  an  Interest  celling  of  3%  percent 
a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  sponsors  expressed 
the  rate  celling  in  monthly  rather  than 
yearly  terms.  On  a  yearly  basis,  a  3Va  per- 
cent monthly  rate  comes  to  42  percent.  This 
was  necessary  to  sell  the  plan  to  State  legis- 
latures who  stUl  believed  In  the  "six  per- 
cent myth."  As  one  careful  student  put  It. 
■The  traiunattc  effect  of  a  statement  of  fi- 
nance charge  at  an  annuel  rate  well  above  6 
percent  would  have  almost  guaranteed  that 
the  proposed  remedial  legislation  would  not 
have  passed  state  legislatures  and  would  have 
shocked  the  consumer  Into  the  arms  of  the 
loan  shark  ..."  (Robert  W.  Johnson, 
Methods  of  Stating  Consumer  Finance 
Charges,  p.  29) 

Today.  49  States  have  small  loan  laws 
patterned  after  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion's recommendations. 

At  the  same  time,   a  second   institution 
arose  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumer  credit — 
Industrial  banks.    Arthur  Morris,  the  found- 
er of  the  first  Industrial  or  Morris  Plan  bank 
In    1910,    hit    upon    an    ingenious    method 
of  avoiding  the  restrictive  features  of  the 
usury  ceilings.    The  essence  of  the  Morris 
Plan  was  to  discount  a  loan  at  the  legal  In- 
terest rate,  while  requiring  the  borrower  to 
establish  a  separate  savings  account  on  which 
no  Interest  was  paid.    The  savings  were  then 
used    to    pay   off    the    loans   and    In    effect 
amounted  to  installment  repayments.    The 
courts  cooperated  by  holding  that  the  loan 
and  the  savings  were  separate  transactions. 
Since  the  consumer  paid  six  percent  Interest 
on  the  original  face  value  of  the  note  but 
only  had  effective  use  of  the  money  for  ap- 
proximately half  the  period,  the  true  annual 
rate  was  roughly  double  the  disclosed  rate. 
In    addition,    separate    "service    fees"    were 
tacked  on  which  Increased  the  true  rate  to 
17  or  18  percent.    This  became  known  as  the 
"discount  plvis  fee"  system  and  was  copied 
by  the  oonunerdal  bsjiks  when  they  moved 
Into  the  Installment  credit  field  during  the 
I930's.    The   credit   unions,    on    the   other 
hand,  copied  the  monthly  rate  system  but  at 
a  low  maximum  of  1  percent  a  month  on  the 
actual  amounts  owed. 

Retail  merchants  selling  under  the  Install- 
ment plan  came  up  with  still  another  rat^— 
the  "add-on  rate."  This  Is  similar  to  the  dis- 
count method  except  that  the  percentage  Is 
computed  on  the  principal  amount  rather 
than  the  entire  amount  of  the  note.  For 
example,  a  consumer  borrowing  $100.00  under 
a  six  percent  discount  would  receive  $94.00 
and  pay  back  $100.00.  Under  a  six  percent 
add-on  contract,  he  would  receive  $100.00 
and  pay  back  $106.00.    The  true  annual  rates 


In  both  cases  are  approximately  double  the 
declared  rate  since  the  borrower  only  has  the 
effective  use  of  about  half  the  principal  as 
a  result  of  periodic  repayment.  The  dis- 
count rate,  howevw,  Is  actually  more 
than  the  corresponding  add-on  rate 
and  the  difference  increases  with  the  length 
of  the  contract.  But  both  the  discount  and 
SMld-on  rate  are  roughly  one-half  of  the  true 
annual  rate  since  they  are  based  upon  the 
original  principal  rather  than  the  periodic 
declining  balance.  For  this  reason,  the  FTC 
prevented  OMAC  from  advertising  a  six  per- 
cent add-on  rate  as  six  percent.  FTC  held 
that  most  people  took  this  to  be  six  percent 
simple  Interest  comparable  to  Uie  Interest 
earned  in  a  savings  account.  In  fact,  the 
simple  annual  rate  Is  nearly  double  or  10.90 
percent.  This  decision  of  the  FTC  was  later 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
We  have  seen  that  each  new  method  of 
providing  consumer  credit  bears  a  similar 
history.  The  common  elements  may  be 
summarized  as  foUows; 

(1)  A  need  for  consumer  credit  arose  which 
was  not  being  met  through  existing  institu- 
tions; 

(2)  It  was  economically  impossible  to  pro- 
vide such  credit  within  the  six  percent  usury 
celllnga; 

(3)  It  was  politically  Impossible  to  get 
State  legislatures  to  recognize  expllclUy  rates 
above  six  percent; 

(4)  Various  methods  were  therefore  de- 
veloped to  raise  the  effective  ceiling  while 
maintaining  the  appearance  of  staying  with- 
in six  percent:  and 

(6)  When  legal  ceiUngs  were  set  In  such 
a  manner.  It  became  common  for  lenders  to 
advertise  and  quote  their  rates  In  a  similar 
fashion. 

The  end  result  Is  that  the  consumer  Is 
caught  In  a  veritable  Jungle  of  figures.  He 
is  unable  to  make  simple  and  direct  com- 
parisons between  alternative  sources  of 
credit. 


UI.    THE  ORGANIZED  CONTUSION  OF  CREDIT 

Today  there  are  three  principal  methods 
Of  stating  a  finance  rat«— the  monthly  sys- 
tem, the  add-on  system,  and  the  discount 
system.  Each  of  these  can  be  drastically 
modified  by  charging  separate  additional 
fees  which  are  not  counted  in  the  rate.  The 
permutations  and  combinations  are  infinite. 
For  example,  the  loan  shark  Industry  In 
Texas  nearly  came  tinder  State  regiUstion 
in  1968.  During  the  frantic  debates  in  the 
State  legislature,  the  loan  shark  Industry 
proposed  an  Incredibly  complicated  syBtem 
for  setting  maximum  rates.  The  loan  sharks 
wanted  a  legal  ceUlng  of  a  10  percent  add-on 
rate,  plus  a  two  dollar  monthly  service 
charge  for  the  first  sU  months,  plus  %  of 
one  percent  each  month  thereafter.  Some- 
one pointed  out  this  could  come  to  a  true 
annual  rate  of  245  percent  on  a  small  loan. 
"So  much  the  worse  for  the  reformer"  was 
the  loan  shark  Industry's  attitude.  (Texas 
Observer.  Feb.  21,  1963) 

None  of  the  rate  methods  now  in  use  are 
comparable  with  each  other  or  to  the  simple 
annual  rate  on  the  decUnlng  balance  which 
would  be  most  familiar  to  savers.  The 
simple  annual  rate  Is  the  rate  earned  on  sav- 
ings accounts  and  the  rate  paid  on  home 
mortgages.  It  Is  the  rate  used  by  business- 
men in  commercial  transactions  and  in 
money  markets.  Businessmen  dememd  a 
statement  of  the  true  annual  rate  when 
they  borrow.  Sophisticated  economists  and 
mathematicians  who  work  for  large  corpora- 
tions insist  that  the  simple  aimual  rate  be 
disclosed  on  all  investments  and  business 
borrowings.  It  is  only  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit  that  confusion  and  obfuscatlon 
prevail.  Here  borrowers  are  being  forced  to 
pay  Interest  on  amounts  which  they  have 
already  repaid.  They  are  not  told  this,  how- 
ever. In  fact  this  is  carefully  concealed 
from  them. 


When  the  consumer  is  faced  with  this 
jtimble  of  rate  methods  and  complicated 
financial  terms,  It  is  no  wonder  he  throws 
up  his  hands  and  asks  merely  to  see  the  size 
of  the  monthly  payments.  For  unless  he  Is 
a  skilled  mathematician,  he  wUl  be  utterly 
confused  and  thoroughly  misled  if  he  at- 
tempts to  oompwe  rates  quoted  by  various 
lenders. 

The  American  consumer  has  been  be- 
wildered and  numbed  by  the  confusion  in 
credit  and,  as  a  result,  has  been  educated 
not  to  be  price  conscious.  One  recent  study 
iisked  a  sample  of  800  families  to  estlmats 
the  rate  of  interest  they  were  paying  on 
their  debts.  The  average  estimate  was  8.3 
percent.  The  actual  rate  was  nearly  three 
times  higher,  or  23.2  percent.  (Juster  & 
Shay,  Consumer  SensitiiAty  to  Finance 
Rates,  1964:  p.  61) 

In  recent  years  a  further  abuse  of  oon- 
Btimer    credit    has    developed,    namely,    the 
avoidance  of   quoting  any  price   at  all   on 
many  consumer  durables  and  instead  merely 
stating  at  best  that  the  purchaser  Is  sup- 
posed to  pay  X  dollars  a  month  for  y  months. 
This  Is  the  common  practice  on  second-hand 
autos  and  a  common  practice  even  on  new 
cars.     It   Is   quite   frequently   used   on   the 
purchase  of  furniture,  washing  machines  and 
other  laundry  appliances,  television  and  radio 
sets,  etc.    This  practice  has  begun  to  pene- 
trate even  the  field  of  consumer  perishables 
or  soft  goods.    In  both  these  cases  neither 
price  nor  the  Interest  rate  Is  quoted.    They 
are  both  there,  however,  although  they  are 
concealed.     It  Is  Important  then  that  they 
be   brought  out   Into   the   open.    This   the 
Proxmlre  bill    (S.   5)    woxild   do.    The   bill, 
therefore,  alms  to  provide  disclosure  which 
will:     (1)     compute    the    Interest    on    the 
amounts    actually    owed    and    not    on    the 
amounts  which  have  already  been  repaid: 
(2)  require  the  lender  to  quote  these  rates 
to  consumers  as  they  do  to  business  firms 
on  producers'  loans  on  a  yearly  basis  and  not 
on  the  deceptive  monthly  basis;   (3)  require 
that  the  price  of  the  article  as  well  as  the 
credit    charge    in    doUars    and    percent    be 
quoted;  (4)  require  that  special  charges  In- 
cident  to   the   credit    transaction    be    also 
quoted  and  included  In  the  percentage  rates. 
The  most  ironic  climax  to  this  situation  Is 
the  argument  advanced  by  the  credit  Indus- 
try   to    perpetuate    the    statxis    quo.    They 
argue  that  the  consumers'  lack  of  concern 
over  rates,  which  Is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
confusion  the  lenders  themselves  have  cre- 
ated.   Is   Justification   for   maintaining   the 
present  state  of  confusion.     This  Is  roughly 
analogous  to  the  logic  surrovmdlng  a  Salem 
witch  trial  where  the  silence  of  the  accused 
was  held  to  be  evidence  of  his  gtiilt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  relatively  easy  to 
find  the  approximate  annual  Interest  rate  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  There  are  at  least  two 
financial  services  which  have  prepared  rate 
books  giving  these  rates  on  loans  of  varying 
amounts  for  varying  periods.  The  Bowery 
Saving  Bank  of  New  York  has  produced  a 
cheap  and  simple  slide  rule  enabling  buyers 
and  debtors  to  find  the  approximately  true 
annual  rate  while  the  Credit  Union  National 
Association  has  developed  an  inexpensive 
circular  slide  rule  which  will  permit  lenders 
to  state  the  rate  correctly  to  the  nearest 
tenth  of  a  percent.  Both  of  these  are  famil- 
iar to  those  members  of  the  committee  who 
attended  the  hearings  in  former  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  four  IntCT- 
related  variables  from  three  of  which  the 
fourth  can  be  computed. 

These  are  (a)  the  original  purchase  price  If 
cash  were  paid,  (b)  the  number  of  months 
over  which  payments  are  made,  (c)  the 
amount  in  doUars  to  be  paid  each  month, 
and  (d)  the  annual  rate  of  Interest.  Once 
(a)  (b)  and  (c)  are  given,  (d)  can  be  found. 
Today  the  lender  or  seller  on  the  Installment 
plan  generally  has  a  rate  book  under  the 
table   which  enables  him  to  find    (c)    the 
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amount  of  tbe  monttUy  payment  when  tbe 
price,  tbe  number  of  montba,  and  tbe  true 
rate  of  Interest  or  (a)  (b)  and  (d)  are 
quoted. 

Frequently  tbe  seller  now  decides  what  In- 
terest rate  be  wants  to  charge  and  then  with 
tbe  other  two  variables,  be  Is  able  to  quote 
tbe  monthly  payments  required.  It  would  be 
Just  as  easy  to  find  the  Interest  rate  once  tbe 
other  variables  are  stated  as  S.  6  would 
require. 

IV.   THZ  SIZE  or  TKZ  CREDrr  INOtnnT 

By  any  standards,  consumer  credit  today 
Is  big  business.  In  January  1967,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  owed  $93.5  billion  In  short  and 
Intermediate  debt.  Interest  payments  alone 
on  this  debt  amounted  to  at  least  913  bil- 
lion and  probably  much  more.  Long-term 
mortgage  debt  accounted  for  an  additional 
$225.2  bUUon  In  outstanding  debt  and  at 
least  $13  billion  In  interest.  Thus,  total 
consumer  or  personal  debt  amovmted  to 
$318.7  bUllon  or  only  $11  bllUon  less  than 
tbe  entire  national  debt  while  Interest  pay- 
ments on  personal  debt  are  at  least  double 
the  Interest  payments  on  our  national  debt. 
Tbe  rate  of  growth  Is  also  instructive. 
Since  1945,  consumer  credit  has  Increased 
from  $5.6  billion  to  $94.8  blUlon  or  by  17 
times.  The  rate  of  Increase  In  consumer  debt 
was  four  and  one-half  times  greater  than  the 
growth  rate  of  our  groes  national  product 
(ONP) .  We  are  sometimes  told  that  govern- 
ment finance  Is  no  different  from  family  fi- 
nance and  that  the  Federal  government 
should  manage  Its  fiscal  affairs  as  though  It 
were  a  family.  Yet,  If  we  actually  did  this — 
If  during  the  post-war  years  we  actually  In- 
creased the  national  debt  at  the  same  rate 
American  families  Increased  theirs — the  size 
of  tbe  national  debt  today  would  be  over  /our 
trillion  dollars,  a  truly  Incomprehensible 
figure. 

I  do  not  cite  these  figures  In  criticism  or  to 
Infer  that  consumer  credit  Is  too  high.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  the  sheer  size  of 
consumer  debt  and  Its  rapid  rate  of  growth 
have  significance  for  our  economy.  No  one 
really  knows  the  proper  level  of  consumer 
debt.  But  when  it  has  reached  the  unprece- 
dented size  It  has,  I  believe  we  should  do  all 
we  can  to  Insure  tbe  wise  use  of  credit.  Con- 
sumers themselves  are  the  best  Judges  of  bow 
much  debt  they  can  afford,  but  when  the 
cost  of  credit  Is  obscured  this  self-{tdj\isting 
mechanism  is  frustrated.  Certainly  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  personal  bankruptcies  in- 
dicates that  some  consumers  cannot  manage 
credit.  In  fact,  the  pages  of  the  credit  In- 
dustry's trade  publications  are  filled  with 
articles  deploring  the  number  of  people 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  I  don't  know  why 
it  has  never  occurred  to  the  credit  Industry 
that  one  way  of  reducing  the  number  of 
bankruptcies  Is  to  make  people  aware  of  the 
cost  of  credit.  Instead  of  opposing  truth  In 
lending,  it  seems  to  me  the  credit  industry 
should  support  it  out  of  its  own  economic 
self-interest.  I  believe  It  would  reduce  tbe 
number  of  defaults. 

Another  reason  for  citing  the  size  of  con- 
sumer debt  and  Its  rate  of  growth  Is  to  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  the  savings  which 
would  be  made  possible  by  restoring  price 
competition  In  the  consumer  credit  industry. 
If ,  as  a  result  of  more  vigorous  price  compe- 
tition, the  average  rate  of  interest  on  con- 
sumer debt  declined  by  only  one  percentage 
point,  American  families  would  save  about 
one  billion  dollars  a  year!  Most  of  these  sav- 
ings would  go  to  the  poor  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  be  In  debt.  Thus  the  economic  po- 
tential of  truth  In  lending  is  considerable. 
Moreover,  the  savings  to  tbe  consumer  would 
become  larger  every  year,  considering  the 
rapid  rate  of  growth  of  consumer  credit.  If 
consumer  credit  maintains  its  annual  g^rowth 
rate  of  14.4  percent,  a  saving  of  one  billion 
dollars  per  year  would  double  to  two  billion 
dollars  per  year  In  slightly  over  five  years. 
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T.  LKGIBLATIVI   HIBTOBT   OF  TRUTH  IN 
LZNDtNO 

The  principle  of  truth  In  lending  first  oc- 
curred to  me  over  50  years  ago  when  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  proposed  its  uni- 
form small  loan  acts  based  upon  monthly 
rates  rather  than  annual  rates.  This  bit  of 
arithmetic  legerdemain  bothered  me,  but  I 
was  persuaded  to  go  along  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  a  responsible  small 
loan  Industry  aimed  at  replacing  the  so-called 
loan  sharks.  However,  by  1933,  the  obfus- 
catlon  had  spread  to  Industrial  banks,  com- 
mercial banks,  retail  merchants,  and  even 
In  lesser  degree  to  credit  unions.  At  that 
time,  I  was  called  to  Washington  to  work 
with  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
and  the  credit  Industry  to  establish  a  uni- 
form code  for  credit.  In  the  course  of  these 
discussions,  I  proposed  that  creditors  end 
the  confusion  by  all  quoting  a  simple  annual 
rate  on  the  declining  balance.  This  sug- 
gestion was  met  with  a  storm  of  Indignation 
and  protest.  The  credit  industry  felt  the 
pubUc  could  not  be  safely  told  the  facts 
about  credit  and  opposed  such  reform.  It 
was  suggested  that  I  resign  from  the  code 
authority  and  I  agreed  to  do  so.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  times  that  I  ever  backed  away 
from  a  fight  and  I  have  regretted  It  ever 
since.  I  came  to  feel  that  If  I  could,  I  would 
try  to  make  amends.  Finally  tbe  chance 
came. 

So  In  1960.  I  Introduced  a  similar  truth 
In  lending  bill  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
credit  costs  both  In  dollars  and  as  a  simple 
annual  rate.  7ou  gentlemen  are  familiar 
with  the  bitter  opposition  encountered  by 
this  bill  over  the  last  seven  years.  Most  of 
tbe  ostensible  objections  have  centered  on 
the  workability  of  disclosing  a  simple  annual 
rate.  Numerous  examples  of  Irregular  trans- 
actloiu  were  presented  where  the  computa- 
tion of  tbe  simple  annual  rate  was  alleged 
to  be  difficult.  I  bflUeve  the  experience 
imder  the  Massachusetts  Trutb-ln-Lendlng 
law  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
directive  wlU  show  how  groundless  these  ob- 
jections are.  For  tbe  vast  majority  of  trans- 
actions, the  disclosure  of  a  true  annual  rate 
will  be  ridiculously  easy.  For  the  few  trans- 
actions which  are  Irregular,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  these  couldn't  be  dealt  with  In 
separate  procedures  established  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency  with  the  assistance  of  the 
credit  industry.  If  the  credit  industry  was 
unwilling  to  trust  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  write  workable  regulations,  the  Industry 
should  have  proposed  detailed  amendments 
to  the  bill  covering  the  methods  by  which 
Irregular  payment  plans  would  be  bandied. 
Yet  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  for  seven 
long  years  tbe  Industry  has  maintained  a 
completely  negative  and  uncooperative  atti- 
tude. Never  once  have  they  come  forward 
with  language  suggesting  how  the  bill  conid 
be  made  more  workable.  From  this  evidence, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  the  question  of 
Irregular  payment  plans  has  been  used  as  a 
red  herring  to  confuse  the  Issue. 

The  real  reasons  for  the  opposition  to  truth 
In  lending  have  not  been  technical  but 
psychological.  Creditors  have  apparently 
feared  that  a  disclosrire  of  the  true  rate  of 
interest  will  alienate  constimers.  According 
to  this  view.  If  consumers  once  knew  the  rate 
they  were  paying  for  credit,  they  would 
harbor  resentment  against  the  credit  in- 
dustry and  decrease  their  borrowing  and 
buying.  Again,  I  believe  the  experience  with 
tbe  Massachusetts  law  and  DOD  directive  will 
show  these  predictions  to  be  false.  There  Is 
simply  no  evidence  that  consumers  will  rise 
up  In  mass  revolt  If  they  are  told  the  truth. 
Another  possible  reason  for  industry  oppo- 
sition is  the  desire  to  avoid  meaningful 
price  competition.  Disclosure  of  the  annual 
rate  will  gradually  make  consumers  more 
aware  of  differences  in  tbe  cost  of  credit. 


This  would  inevitably  lead  to  price  comoe. 
tlUon  on  the  part  of  creditors. 

Now  it  has  been  an  economic  fact  of  m. 
that  despite  Up  service  to  free  enterpriw 
almost  no  business  likes  to  compete  in  terms 
of  price.  Every  mdustry  tries  to  avoid  price 
competition  as  much  as  possible.  So  it  is 
natural  that  when  public  policy  attempts  to 
foster  greater  price  competition,  such  pro- 
posals  are  vehemently  opposed.  Banks  in 
particular  should  gain  from  a  revelation  of 
the  true  rates.  I  believe  the  past  opposition 
of  tbe  American  Bankers  Association  has 
been  due  to  a  failure  to  recognize  where  their 
true  legitimate  interest  lies. 

There  also  seems  to  be  an  Inherent  tend. 
ency  on  the  part  of  American  business  to 
grossly  overestimate  the  adverse  impact  of 
reform  legislation  while  ignoring  almost  en- 
tirely the  benefiu  to  the  general  public  and 
the  ultimate  benefit  to  bxislness.  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  Truth-ln-Securltles  Act  of 
1933,  the  President  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  solemnly  predicted  the  collapse 
of  the  market.  Today  the  stock  market  la 
stronger  than  ever  and  rests  In  large  part 
upon  the  public  confidence  made  possible  by 
the  Truth-ln-Securltles  Act.  It  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  the  American 
Bankers  Association  fought  tbe  coming  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  with  great  blttemeee 
and  the  utmost  vigor  and  vehemence.  Now 
they  are  iu  strongest  supporter  and  seem 
to  believe  they  originated  it. 

Similar  opposiUon  was  expressed  toward 
full  disclosure  legislation  dealing  with  wool 
products,  furs,  textiles,  autos  and  packaging. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  none  of  the  fears  of 
the  Industry  materialized.  Sales  were  not 
reduced:  on  the  contrary,  they  Increased. 
helped  In  part  by  greater  public  confidence. 
I  believe  the  same  will  hold  true  for  truth 
In  lending.  Tbe  credit  Industry  seems  to 
suffer  from  a  massive  Inferiority  complex 
which  leads  them  to  overact  against  reforms 
proposed  by  others.  We  have  seen  that  the 
confusion  on  presenting  finance  charges  li 
due  to  historical  circumstances  which  existed 
60  years  ago.  A  departure  from  the  simple 
annual  rate  concept,  which  had  been  used 
throughout  4000  years  of  history,  was  thought 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  around  the 
usury  laws  and  persuade  SUte  legislatures  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  responsible 
credit  industry. 

Today,  all  of  the  earlier  legal  and  political 
difficulties  have  been  overcome.  The  credit 
Industry  Is  no  longer  struggling  to  get 
started — It  Is  large  and  prosperous.  People 
are  more  sophisticated  about  credit  and  are 
no  longer  likely  to  rise  up  in  anger  over  the 
death  of  tbe  "six  percent  myth."  Respon- 
sible creditors  have  nothing  to  fear  from  tell- 
ing the  public  the  truth,  and  I  should  think 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  good  public  rela- 
tions, they  ought  to  take  the  lead  In  sup- 
porting such  legislation.  I  have  been  deeply 
disappointed  In  the  past.  I  hope  Senator 
Proxmlre  will  have  better  luck  In  the  present. 

vr.  THE  ruNCTioN  or  an  annttal  sati 
Since  most  of  the  objections  to  tbe  bill 
have  centered  upon  tbe  disclosure  of  an 
annual  rate,  the  benefit  of  this  information 
needs  to  be  made  clear.  Some  in  the  indus- 
try, for  example,  have  argued  that  all  con- 
sumers need  Is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of 
credit  in  dollars  and  cents.  According  to  this 
view,  comparison  among  different  credit 
plans  can  be  made  in  dollar  terms.  It  Is  held 
that  dollar  comparisons  are  more  meaningful 
to  the  consumer  because  consumers  spend 
dollars  but  they  do  not  spend  percents. 

This  Is  effective  rhetoric  but  poor  logic.  A 
rate  Is  essentially  a  standard  unit  price  for 
the  rental  of  money.  If  unit  prices  were 
eliminated  in  marketing,  tbe  consiuner  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  make  effective  comparisons. 
Just  as  a  price  per  gallon  of  gasoline  or  s 
price  per  quart  for  milk  or  a  price  per  pound 
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for  steak  Is  tiseful  to  tbe  consumer,  so  would 
B  standard  unit  price  for  money  be  useful. 
Let  me  Illustrate  this  pomt  with  a  con- 
crete example.  Suppose  you  want  to  buy  a 
car  on  time  and  that  after  negotiating  the 
downpayment  and  trade-in  allowance  with 
the  dealer  you  are  left  with  a  balance  of 
$2300  to  finance.  Suppose  the  dealer  Is  will- 
ing to  finance  the  car  over  36  months  and 
quote  a  total  finance  charge  of  $362.26.  Is 
this  a  good  credit  buy?  Most  people  couldn't 
really  tell  without  extensive  computation. 

Suppose  you  are  wary  and  decide  to  shop 
around.  Perhaps  a  bank  is  willing  to  lend 
you  the  money,  but  it  might  require  a  higher 
downpayment  and  will  only  lend  for  24 
months.  Thus,  the  bank  might  lend  you 
$1900  for  24  months  at  a  total  finance  charge 
of  $285.00.  Is  this  better  than  the  car 
dealer?  The  dollar  cost  is  cheaper,  but  tbe 
term  is  shorter  and  the  amount  of  the  loan 
is  smaller.  Does  one  offset  tbe  other?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  most  people 
couldn't  really  tell  for  sure. 

As  soon  as  the  concept  of  a  finance  rate  Is 
introduced,  the  matter  becomes  clear.  In 
the  case  of  the  car  dealer,  the  annual  fi- 
nance rate  comes  to  9.76  percent  while  the 
deal  offered  by  tbe  bank  comes  to  13.80  per- 
cent. 

Dollars  by  themselves  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  Is  Impossible  to  make  an  adequate 
comparison  only  on  the  basis  of  dollars  when 
amount  of  the  downpayment  or  length  of  the 
contract  are  varied.  Thus,  the  notion  that 
consumers  can  Intelligently  shop  around 
without  information  on  the  rate  of  finance 
charge  is  simply  not  true.  Tbe  rate  is  In- 
dispensable for  Intelligent  choice. 

The  rate  serves  another  function  In  addi- 
tion to  comparison  shopping.  It  tells  a 
buyer  whether  he  ought  to  shop  around  In 
the  first  place.  Let  us  return  to  the  previous 
example  of  a  car  loan.  If  the  buyer  knew 
In  advance  the  rate  was  9.76  percent,  he 
would  know  Instantly  that  he  was  getting  a 
pretty  good  buy  on  credit.  He  wouldn't  have 
to  waste  his  time  In  calling  up  or  visiting 
other  creditors  and  negotiating  terms.  He 
could  confidently  complete  his  transaction 
with  the  first  car  dealer  without  the  gnaw- 
ing suspicion  that  he  was  beln^  taken  on  the 
credit  charge. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  started 
with  a  different  car  dealer  who  quoted  a 
finance  charge  of  $600.00  on  an  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  $2,000.00  over  18  months.  Is  this  a 
good  buy?  The  rate  would  provide  the  an- 
swer. It  comes  to  35.05  percent.  The  rate 
tells  you  Immediately  that  you  had  better 
look  elsewhere  for  credit.  You  are  not  likely 
to  be  misled  by  the  bland  assurance  of  the 
salesman  that  you  are  getting  a  good  credit 
buy. 

Thus,  the  rate  permits  a  consumer  Im- 
mediately to  recognize  a  good  buy,  thereby 
saving  his  time;  and  It  permits  him  to  rec- 
ognize Immediately  a  bad  buy.  thereby  sav- 
ing his  money. 

The  true  annual  rate  has  a  third  function 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer. 
It  helps  him  decide  whether  he  w.^nts  to  use 
credit  at  all  or  to  use  cash.  Since  tbe  rate 
is  a  true  annual  rate,  it  is  directly  comparable 
to  the  rate  earned  in  a  savings  account  or  the 
rate  which  would  be  paid  by  borrowing  on 
8  life  insurance  policy.  It  is  alto  comparable 
to  the  rate  paid  on  a  home  mortgage. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  most  con- 
sumers do  not  have  the  option  of  using  cash 
or  other  liquid  assets.  However,  a  careful 
study  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Survey 
Research   Center  found  the  following: 

(1)  Roughly  one- third  of  spending  units 
with  debt  could  have  eliminated  their  entire 
personal  debt  had  they  chosen  to  substitute 
Uquld  assets: 

(3)  An  additional  one-third  could  have  re- 
duced a  portion  of  their  debt  by  substituting 
Uquld  assets; 
(8)  If  this  were  done,  the  savings  In  in- 


terest would  have  been  widely  distributed 
among  Income  groups  and  would  not  have 
been  confined  only  to  the  wealthy.  ("1959 
Survey  of  Consumer  Finances"  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin,  July,  1959) 

A  further  study  indicates  that  those  who 
do  hold  liquid  assets  are  somewhat  more  In- 
clined to  borrow  less  when  rates  go  up  and 
vice  versa  than  those  who  don't  own  liquid 
assets.  Thus,  knowledge  of  tbe  rate  is  Im- 
portant if  this  tendency  is  to  be  realized. 
(Juater  &  Shay,  Consumer  Sensitit>ity  to  Fi- 
nance Rates,  1964,  p.  38) 

Thus,  the  true  annual  rate  plays  three  In- 
dispensable functions : 

( 1 )  It  provides  a  simple  yardstick  for  com- 
parison shopping; 

(2)  It  permits  immediate  recognition  of 
good  and  bad  buys; 

(3)  It  affords  a  direct  comparison  with 
the  alternative  use  of  liquid  assets. 

vn.   THE  KCONOICIC   BATIONAIX   rOB   DISCLOSING 
AN  ANNUAL  KATX 

Aside  from  protecting  the  average  person 
on  Individual  credit  transactions,  the  annual 
rate  provision  has  an  economic  significance 
which  may  be  even  greater  In  public  benefit. 
First  of  all,  a  rate  is  like  a  price.  Thus, 
when  creditors  are  reqtilred  to  display  their 
prices  it  is  bound  to  have  an  Impact.  Buyers 
will  become  price  consctotis.  Creditors  will 
begin  to  compete  In  terms  of  price.  The 
overall  aggregate  effect  may  be  to  lower  rates 
throughout  the  entire  credit  industry.  As 
I  have  Indicated,  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
one  percentage  point  could  save  consumers  a 
bUllon  dollars  a  year.  It  is  sometimes  argued 
that  buyers  don't  care  about  rates  and  that 
rate  disclosure  would  have  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  competition.  The  answer  to  this 
claim  Is  twofold;  (a)  many  buyers  are  not 
sensitive  to  rates  because  of  tbe  hopeless  con- 
fusion surrounding  consumer  credit.  The 
Introduction  of  a  uniform  method  of  stating 
finance  rates  will  make  it  possible  to  educate 
most  consumers  to  be  "rate  conscious,"  I.e.. 
price  conscious.  Present  educational  efforts 
are  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  rate  Information 
or  the  practice  of  quoting  many  different 
rates. 

(b)  Even  If  after  education  most  con- 
sxuners  still  ignore  rates,  all  is  not  lost.  It 
only  takes  a  small  minority  of  price  con- 
scious shoppers  to  police  a  market  and  force 
sellers  to  compete  on  price.  Thus,  annual 
rate  disclosure  can  lead  to  price  competition 
even  If  a  majority  of  buyers  Ignore  the  rates. 
Secondly,  by  restoring  price  competition  In 
credit,  tbe  disclosure  of  an  annual  rate  will 
tend  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  col- 
lection of  credit  charges  among  different 
groups.  It  will  work  to  change  the  present 
situation  where  the  poor,  the  uneducated, 
and  minority  groups  subsidize  the  rich  and 
well-educated.  Let  me  illustrate  this  point 
with  another  example. 

Car  dealers  frequently  make  more  money 
on  the  finance  charge  than  they  do  on  the 
car.  It  is  common  practice  for  a  sales  finance 
company  to  kickback  a  portion  of  the  finance 
charge  to  the  dealer.  What  many  dealers  do 
Is  to  artificially  reduce  the  cash  price  of  the 
car  to  make  a  sale  while  making  up  the  loss 
In  the  finance  charge.  Competition  works  In 
the  sale  of  the  car  because  buyers  are  well 
Informed  about  price.  But  It  does  not  WOTk 
in  credit  because  buyers  are  not  Informed 
about  the  price  of  credit  or  true  Interest. 

Thus,  the  cash  buyer  or  the  buyer  who  Is 
smart  enough  to  borrow  elsewhere  obtains 
a  good  deal.  He  Is  able  to  buy  a  car  far 
cheaper  than  It  would  cost  If  the  dealer's  fair 
profit  were  added  in.  Tbe  difference  is  made 
up  by  the  credit  buyer  or  tbe  uneducated 
person  or  a  person  who  does  not  have  access 
to  other  forms  of  credit.  Thus,  the  poor  sub- 
sidize the  rich. 

However,  If  we  separate  the  market  for  the 
car  and  the  market  for  credit,  we  will  restore 
price  competition  In  both  markets  and  end 
this    unconscionable    subsidy.      I    am    not 


charging  that  creditors  deliberately  discrimi- 
nate against  the  poor.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
lack  of  price  competition  on  credit  Inevit- 
ably works  against  the  poor.  It  Is  the  system 
which  must  be  changed. 

A  third  economic  benefit  from  Increased 
price  competition  is  to  Improve  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  within  the  credit  Industry. 
To  the  extent  that  price  competition  is 
absent,  high  cost  Inefficient  lenders  are  per- 
mitted to  survive  and  grow.  Price  competi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  will  divert  resources 
to  the  more  efficient  lenders  at  a  consequent 
saving  to  the  public.  But  if  price  competi- 
tion is  to  function,  the  annual  rate  must 
be  disclosed  to  permit  ready  comparisons  of 
unit  costs.  How  could  gasoline  dealers 
achieve  meaningful  price  competition  If  they 
refused  to  disclose  the  price  per  gallon  of 
gasoline? 

A  f  oiu-th  economic  benefit  Is  that  truth  In 
lending  will  improve  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources between  liquid  assets  and  credit.  To 
the  extent  that  consumers  reduce  liquid  as- 
sets as  an  alternative  to  Increasing  their 
debt,  they  are  substituting  a  low  cost  form 
of  borrowing  for  a  high  cost  form  of  borrow- 
ing. Thus,  they  will  be  able  to  save  the 
difference  to  apply  to  additional  purchases. 
However,  full  knowledge  of  the  rate  being 
charged  for  credit  Is  necessary  If  this 
optlmtim  is  to  be  reached. 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  truth  In  lend- 
ing Is  a  belief  In  free  enterprise  and  In  the 
price  system.  But  If  markets  are  to  function 
properly,  there  must  be  a  free  fiow  of  In- 
formation. Perfect  competition  requires  per- 
fect Information.  Of  course,  perfect  com- 
petition does  not  exist  anywhere  In  our 
economy.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  an  Ideal 
towards  which  public  policy  should  work. 
By  removing  Imperfections  and  frictions  we 
permit  free  markets  to  achieve  their  maxi- 
mum effect.  By  Increasing  the  amount  of 
Information  on  consumer  credit  we  will  re- 
move a  major  Imperfection  In  the  market 
place. 

The  alternative  to  regulation  by  the  mar- 
ket Is  regulation  by  the  Government.  This 
Is  nearly  always  less  efficient  and  leads  to  an 
Increase  in  governmental  power  which  con- 
servatives deplore.  And  so  I  hope  Congress 
will  enact  the  Truth  In  Lending  bill.  It  Is 
a  modest  bill.  It  is  based  purely  on  the 
principle  of  disclosure.  The  predicted  diffi- 
culty of  computing  an  annusLl  rate  or  of  an 
adverse  consumer  reaction  has  not  material- 
ized when  truth  In  lending  has  been  tried. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  keep 
faith  with  the  American  people  and  wUl 
pass  the  Truth  In  Lending  bill  In  1967. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  quote  from  a 
poem  by  Alfred  Noyes,  which  I  hope  will  be 
appropriate  to  the  occasion : 

"I   caught   the    fire   from   those  who  went 
before 
The  bearers  of  the  torch  who  could  not  see 
The  goal  to  which  they  strained.    I  caught 

their  fire. 
And  carried  It,  only  a  little  way  beyond; 
But  there  are  those  who  wait  for  It,  I  know. 
Those  who  will  carry  It  on  to  victory." 


FOREION  CURRENCIES  AND  U.S. 
DOLLARS  UTn.T7.ED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  Eunended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printeid  In  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  the  committee 
in  1966  in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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on  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  between  Jan.  l 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  arid  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee 

and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


Name  and  eouutry 


Brewster,  Daniel: 
Swltierland 
Oermany 

Subtotal. 

Cole,  Donald  C 
Eiigland 
Germany. 

SnbtotaL 

Qrlnstein,  Qerald: 
Sweden 
Denmark. 
England 
Bulgaria 
Kossia.. 
Oermany. 


Pertschak,  Michael: 
Bulgaria. 
Russia 
Hungary 
England. 
Germany 


Scott,  Hugh: 
Oermany 
Italy. 
Tvki 
YugoelaTl*. 
Thailand... 
Hong  Kong. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds:  8.  Rea.  213 ".'.", 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


AmmM 

..  IO,»52.7S 

3M.a 


MaxcH  37,  1M7. 


17,3«.« 

Wabun  O.  Maoitdson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  DYNAMIC 
CREATIVE  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  they  wrote 
It  for  their  times  and,  hopefully,  for  the 
future  of  the  Nation  they  had  helped  to 
create.  Yet  they  could  not  foresee,  and, 
we  could  not  expect  them  to  foresee, 
the  tremendous  growth  in  governmental 
responsibilities  which  would  occur  In  a 
20th-century  Industrial  urban  America 
of  200  million  people. 

Government  has  not  grown  larger  be- 
cause It  wants  to  impose  an  alien  bu- 
reaucracy upon  the  people.  Govern- 
ment—Federal. State,  and  local— has 
grown  because  the  Nation  has  grown. 


Government  has  taken  on  more  respon- 
sibilities because  the  people — business, 
labor,  the  farmer  and  consumer — wanted 
It  to  assume  such  new  responsibilities. 
Government  has  expanded  its  social, 
educational,  and  economic  services  be- 
cause the  expectations  of  the  American 
people  have  risen  to  new  heights,  and 
because  this  Nation  Is  now  the  most  pros- 
perous In  history. 

In  this  great  period  of  changing  ex- 
pectations, the  relationship  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
changed — although  the  structure  of  fed- 
eralism remains  what  it  was  in  the 
beginning. 

The  United  States  has  reached  a  point 
where  "creative  federalism"  must  search 


for  new  Initiatives,  new  ways  of  solving 
old  and  new  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  with  the  serious- 
ness and  dynamism  with  which  President 
Johnson  has  approached  the  Federal- 
State  process. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  con- 
tent with  theoretical  statements  about 
how  perfect  federalism  could  be.  He  has 
vigorously  and  effectively  worked  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  States  and  their 
Governors  In  every  cooperative  Federal 
program  from  crime  control  to  water 
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and  air  pollution  control;  from  economic 
opportunity  to  natural  beauty;  from 
transportation  to  education ;  from  metro- 
politan planning  to  highway  safety; 
from  health  to  housing;  from  economic 
development  to  the  arts. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  a  hand- 
picked  Presidential  team  led  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Ofllce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, Gov.  Parris  Bryant,  has  visited 
22  States — with  others  scheduled  in  the 
weeks  ahead.  In  each  of  those  States, 
20  to  25  top  Federal  administrators  dis- 
cussed every  possible  Federal-State  pro- 
gram in  lengthy  sessions  with  Governors, 
their  staffs,  and  State  cabinet  officials. 
Major  problems  were  analyzed.  Hun- 
dreds of  technical  problems  were  solved 
on  the  spot.  The  Governors  imanimously 
had  the  highest  praise  for  the  spirit  and 
positive  results  of  the  meetings. 

The  visits  have  already  had  significant 
effects.  First,  Federal  officials  have 
gained  a  new  awareness  of  needed  im- 
provements in  Federal  programs  tailored 
to  local  needs  and  local  problems.  For 
example,  a  consolidated  catalog  out- 
lining all  Federal  grant  and  aid  pro- 
grams is  now  being  prepared  for  future 
distribution  to  all  Governors.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  studying  possible 
consolidation  of  numerous  Federal  grant 
programs  to  Improve  their  efficiency  and 
Impact. 

Another  important  result  of  these 
face-to-face  discussions  with  Federal 
ofiBcials  is  that  Governors  have  become 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  new  Federal- 
State  machinery  at  the  State  level.  Some 
States  have  already  created  offices  or  de- 
partments to  handle  Federal-State  pro- 
grams.   Others  are  considering  them. 

In  addition  to  reaching  out  to  the 
States,  we  all  know  that  President  John- 
son is  strongly  supporting  new  laws 
which  would  help  States  improve  the 
capabilities  of  public  servants  who  now 
administer  new  Federal-State  programs. 
I  had  the  honor  of  recently  introducing 
the  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  of 
1967— S.  1485 — which  embodies  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  in  this  area  and  clearly 
parallels  my  own  Intergoverrunental  Per- 
sonnel Act — S.  699.  These  proposals 
would  Improve  IntergovemmentaJ  co- 
operation on  grant-in-aid  programs. 
They  would  help  State  governments  train 
and  Improve  staffs  in  administration. 
They  would  permit  interchange  of  per- 
sonnel between  all  levels  of  government. 
The  value  of  such  an  approach  for  gov- 
ernment all  over  the  country  Is  incalcu- 
lable. 

Today,  creative  federalism  has  given 
us  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  adapt 
the  Illustrious  federal  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  needs  of 
the  times.  President  Johnson  has  taken 
vigorous  steps,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Congress,  to  perfect  the  tools  of  govern- 
ment.   He  has  written: 

Today  we  are  clearly  moving  into  another 
era  of  our  Federal  Bystem — an  era  of  the 
revltallzatlon  of  our  State*.  A  fresh  gen- 
eration of  energetic  Oovernora  and  reacti- 
vated legislatviree  is  on  the  move.  They  are 
thinking  and  acting  to  meet  their  people's 
needs. 

I  commend  the  President  for  looking 
Into  the  future  and  acting  to  fulfill  the 
bigh  potential  of  creative  federalism. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  ONE  MAN.  ONE  VOTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  recently  published  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  succinctly  and  accu- 
rately appraises  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  one-man.  10-vote  forces  to  con- 
vene a  constitutional  convention  to  take 
away  the  people's  right  to  equal 
representation. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  efforts  were 
made  to  keep  the  convention-call  memo- 
rial now  being  considered  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  from  going  to  committee. 
In  other  words,  the  summary  procedure 
that  worked  so  well  in  Indiana,  Illinois. 
and  Colorado  was  tried  in  Wisconsin. 
In  the  Journal's  words: 

That  action  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  for  this  Is  not  a  people's  hill;  It 
scorns  people.  Its  sponsors  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  the  public  scrutiny.  They 
don't  want  mere  citizens  sticking  their  oars 
in. 

When  the  Wisconsin  Senate  did  con- 
sider the  bill  in  committee,  11  witnesses 
testified  against  the  bill  and  four  wit- 
nesses, representing  a  total  of  two  orga- 
nizations, testified  for  the  bill. 

If  the  people  were  to  decide  whether  or 
not  Wisconsin  would  pass  a  memorial,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  soundly 
rejected.  With  the  stellar  work  of 
groups  Uke  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
which  the  Journal  commends  for  sound- 
ing the  alert,  I  believe  It  may  well  be 
rejected  In  any  event.  For  since  the 
light  of  public  notice  fell  on  the  attempts 
of  the  one-man,  10-vote  forces  to  call  a 
malapportlorunent  convention  a  few 
weeks  ago,  not  one  State  has  i)etitloned 
Congress.  The  most  dangerous  foe  of 
the  malapportionment  pleaders  is  pub- 
lic awareness.  An  aware  and  aroused 
electorate  will  never  willingly  give  up 
their  voting  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Journal  editorial  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb, 

as  follows: 

Sneakt  Bttsinbss 

The  state  senate  was  arrogant  and  sneaky 
In  trying  to  bypass  the  normal  process  of 
public  hearing  and  committee  report  when 
It  let  an  areacrat  resolution  go  directly  to 
the  floor  for  action.  Its  sponsors  would  have 
preferred  to  avoid  the  public  scrutiny. 

That  action.  In  fact,  confessed  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  for  this  Is  not  a  people's  bill; 
it  soorna  people.  It  is  a  politicians'  bill, 
specifically  a  legislators'  bill,  wherever  it 
crops  up  around  the  country.  They  don't 
want  mere  citizens  sticking  their  oars  In. 

It  Is  the  proposed  petition  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature  to  try  to  force  congress  to 
caU  a  national  constitutional  convention  and 
direct  it  to  submit  an  amendment  abolishing 
the  "one  man,  one  vote"  nile  for  electing 
state  leglslatiires.  Proponents  claim  to 
have  32  such  petitions  already,  34  being 
enough.  Adding  one  from  Wisconsin  might 
therefore  be  crucial. 

Such  an  amendment  would  deny  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  at  this  point,  where  it 
now  means  that  every  man's  vote  must  be 
worth  as  much  as  every  other  man's  through 
having  election  districts  with  equal  popula- 
tions. That's  why  the  amendment  would 
serve  no  popular  Interest  but  only  entrenched 
power  blocs  and  vested  geographical  Inter- 


ests that  can  wield  disproportionate  power 
If  they  can  perpetuate  unequal  districts. 

That  scHne  leading  Wisconsin  law-makers 
actually  want  to  do  this  betrays  one  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  traditions  of  Wisconsin 
government.  The  rule  of  equal  popular  rep- 
resentation In  the  legislature  was  one  of 
the  foundations  of  statehood  120  years  ago, 
and  the  principle  is  so  embedded  that  we 
have  led  the  nation  in  extending  it  to  coun- 
ty boards. 

That  Wisconsin  rule  wlU  sttU  be  there,  in 
full  force  and  effect,  even  if  the  scheming 
for  a  contrary  federal  amendment  were  to 
succeed;  the  areacrats  would  only  have  re- 
moved the  federal  bcurler  against  trying 
to  do  the  same  violence  to  the  state  oonstl- 
tutlon,  too. 

When  the  Wisconsin  League  of  Women 
Voters  sounded  the  alert,  the  senate  Tuesday 
did  refrain  from  acting  precipitously  on  the 
petition.  It  wUl  now  afford  the  people  their 
right  to  be  heard  against  it,  next  Wednes- 
day. And  that  should  be  the  end  of  any 
Wisconsin  role  in  such  an  outrageous 
scheme. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  THE  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presldait,  when  a 
top  official  In  any  organization,  whether 
Industry  or  government,  recommends 
that  his  Job  be  abolished,  the  case  he 
makes  is  certainly  worth  examiimtion. 

Logic  always  has  greater  appeal  if  It 
is  patently  stripped  of  selfish  Interest  by 
Its  proponent. 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien's  suggestion  that  his  Depart- 
ment be  taken  out  of  politics  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  great  merit.  Larry  O'Brien 
has  demonstrated  great  executive  ability 
in  his  management  of  the  U.S.  postal 
system.  So  we  have  a  suggestion  made 
by  a  man  who  has  developed  an  admira- 
ble understanding  of  the  Department 
he  nms. 

The  basic  role  of  the  VS.  Post  Office — 
delivering  letters  and  packages  from  one 
place  to  another — has  not  changed  since 
Its  inception.  But  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Job  have  mushroomed  to 
fantastic  proportions.  The  most  en- 
lightened business  ability  and  Imagina- 
tion will  be  needed  to  cope  efficiently 
with  the  workloads  of  the  future  and  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employees. 

The  point  where  the  Post  Office  is  most 
connected  with  politics  is  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters,  who  are  selected  on 
a  combination  basis  of  ability  and  po- 
litical patronage.  I,  for  one,  would  be 
content  to  see  ix>stinasters  picked  on  the 
basis  of  merit  alone  and  I  know  that 
many  others  in  the  Senate  agree  with 
me.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Reorgsknization  Act  which  we  passed 
earlier  this  year,  and  for  which  I  voted. 
At  any  rate,  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien's  proposal  that  the  Post  Office 
be  administered  by  a  nonprofit  Govern- 
ment corporation  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense. 

A  full  exploration  of  the  proposal  was 
printed  in  the  April  8  Issue  of  Business 
Week  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From  BuslnoBs  Week  magazine,  Apr.  8, 
1967] 

Is    A    Dkastic    Facelift    in    Stork   i>os   trz 
Mails? 

The  Poetma«ter  General,  with  President's 
backing,  suggests  scheme  that  would  take 
politics  out  of  the  postal  system.  Whether 
Congress  would  buy  It  Is  the  big  question. 

Piecemeal  surgery  will  do  nothing  to  cure 
the  U^.  postal  system,  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  decided.  The  only 
way  to  get  the  malls  moving  properly,  he 
believes.  Is  to  eliminate  the  present  system 
and  revive  It  in  a  different  form. 

O'Brien  unveiled  his  Ideas  this  week — ob- 
viously with  the  backing  of  President  John- 
son— before  a  startled  audience  at  the  Maga- 
zine Publishers  Aasn.  The  Chief  Executive 
told  O'Brien  that  the  Administration  Is  ready 
for  postal  changes. 

If  the  Postmaster  General  has  his  way,  the 
Post  Office  would  b«: 

Removed  from  the  President's  cabinet. 

Made  a  non-profit  government  corpora- 
tion to  provide  postal  services  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Operated  by  a  board  of  directors,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Managed  by  a  professional  executive,  to 
be  named  by  directors. 

Postal  rates  would  be  set  on  the  basis  of  a 
clear  mandate  from  Congress  on  what  per- 
centage of  actual  costs  must  be  covered  by 
fees  paid  for  mall  service. 

O'Brien  concedes  that  the  specifics  to  fill 
out  his  proposal  are  lacking  and  that  It  will 
be  months — probably  longer — before  they  are 
sufficiently  formulated  to  submit  to  Congress. 
Further,  It  could  take  Congress  years  to  en- 
act such  legislation;  It  considers  the  postal 
system  its  own  domain. 

I.  OTTT  or  THE  AKKNA 

Basically,  03rien  wants  to  tske  the  Post 
Office  out  of  politics,  but  it  will  take  some 
doing  to  i>ersuade  Congress  to  make  such  a 
move. 

The  next  step  may  well  be  the  appointment 
of  a  top-level  commission — ^perhaps  even  by 
Johnson — to  help  O'Brien  fill  in  the  details 
of  the  plan.  While  this  would  delay  sub- 
mission of  specifics  to  Congress  for  a  year 
or  two.  It  might  actually  speed  enactment. 

Timetable 

Ever  since  last  fall's  mall  fiasco  In  Chi- 
cago, when  more  than  8.6-mllllon  pieces  of 
mall  piled  up  in  15  days,  users  have  clamored 
for  someone  to  do  something  to  speed  mall 
service.  Now,  O'Brien  has  taken  the  first 
step;  if  more  delivery  delays  are  encoimtered. 
he  should  be  able  to  divert  some  of  the 
pressures  that  would  fall  upon  him. 

O'Brien  made  his  announcement  shortly 
after  the  House  trimmed  about  $100-million 
from  his  request  for  $6.6-bllllon  to  operate 
the  department  In  fiscal  1968.  The  cut 
points  up  one  of  his  chief  complaints  about 
lack  of  executive  control  over  the  depart- 
ment' Poet  Office  professionals  budgeted  for 
a  4.6%  Increase  In  mall  volume  next  year 
while  the  House  decided  the  Increase  would 
not  be  more  than  3  % . 

If  another  mall  tangle  occurs— and  the 
Postmaster  General  thinks  it  very  well  may — 
he  will  be  able  to  point  to  a  parsimonious 
Congress. 

03rlen'B  announcement  came  two  days  be- 
fore Congress  was  handed  a  biU  to  Increase 
government  salaries.  Including  those  of 
postal  workers,  by  4.5%  and  another  measure 
to  raise  postal  rates  to  cover  the  rising  mall 
service  deficit. 

Loss  operation 
This  year's  postal  deficit  is  estimated  at 
$1.2-bllUon  of  which  WOO-mlllion  is,  by  law, 
a  permissible  public  service  deficit.  The  pro- 
posed Increase  would  raise  rates  by  14  on 
first-class  and  airmail  letters,  by  22%  over 
three  years  on  second-class  mall  and  by  a 


single  28%  boost  for  third-class  mall.  The 
over-all  Increase  should  cover  the  ceoo-mll- 
llon  non-public  service  deficit  and  leave  9200- 
mllllon  for  the  pay  raise. 

But  again  Congress  is  on  a  spot.  It  must 
go  along  with  the  rate  Increase  or  bear  the 
blame  for  even  larger  deficits — or  perhaps 
more  massive  tangles  in  mall  deliveries. 

Rankling  O'Brien  the  most,  and  the  prime 
target  of  his  proposal,  is  the  need  to  turn  to 
Congress  for  nearly  everything  he  wants — 
not  only  for  every  rate  Increase  and  all  the 
money,  but  for  virtually  every  postmaster 
who  is  named. 

Under  O'Brien's  plan,  for  example.  Con- 
gress might  say  that  first-class  and  airmail 
must  cover  100%  of  their  costs,  second-class 
mall  60%  of  its  cost,  and  third-class  mall 
76  7o.  Prom  there  on,  the  Post  Office  would 
have  full  authority  to  adjust  rates  up  or 
down  to  keep  within  these  fixed  percentages. 
O'Brien  Be'>s  no  end  to  the  present  mall  sub- 
sidies, and  for  the  future  expects  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  to  make  up  the  deficits. 

But  at  this  early  stage,  no  one  can  deter- 
mine what  percentage  figures  Congress  might 
fix,  if,  indeed.  It  ever  does  approve  O'Brien's 
plan.  For  comparison,  though,  first-class 
maU  now  covers  103%  of  costs,  airmail  (in- 
cluding packages)  pay  for  121%,  second-class 
mall  36%,  and  third-class  mall  69%  of  costs. 

n.  IN  A  THAOmON 

O'Brien's  proposal,  startling  because  of  Its 
scope.  Is  not  unprecedented  in  government. 
The  British  government  is  converting  Its 
postal  system  Into  a  Crown  corporation,  and 
the  Canadian  government  Is  considering  a 
similar  move. 

In  this  country,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Assn.,  and  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  have  some  of  the  authority  and 
characteristics  O'Brien  desires  for  his  non- 
profit postal  corporation. 

First  cousin 

Perhaps  the  closest  thing  to  O'Brien's  plan 
in  the  UJ3.  Is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  Is  operated  by  a  board  of  directors 
nominated  by  the  President  and  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive named  by  the  board. 

TVA  also  has  the  authority,  requested  by 
O'Brien  for  the  Post  Office,  to  float  bond 
Issues  to  finance  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties. 

This  point  is  emphasized  by  O'Brien,  pre- 
sumably because  the  House  cut  •10-mllllon 
from  his  request  to  start  construction  of  new 
post  offices  next  year. 

Over  and  over  again,  O'Brien  and  hla  top 
aides  in  private  conversations  say  that  the 
Administration  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  mall  mlx-upe  If  a  penny-pinching  Con- 
gress does  not  give  the  Post  Office  enough 
money  to  move  the  malls  efficiently. 

But  former  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward 
Day  and  Arthur  Summerfield  can  and  do 
blame  Congress.  Day,  who  now  practices 
law  in  Wuhlngton,  says  postal  policy  is  set 
by  people  who  "don't  begin  to  understand 
the  process  of  running  a  postal  system." 

O'Brien  also  believes  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion can  deal  more  flexibly  and  realistically 
with  the  700.000  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
and  the  unions  that  represent  them.  Under 
the  present  system,  he  feels  that  many  em- 
ployees are  underpaid,  and  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  win  promotions. 

While  O'Brien  feels  that  postal  employees 
will  benefit  by  the  proposed  change,  leaders 
of  postal  unions  are  not  so  sure.  They  fear 
losing  contact  with  congressional  leaders  who 
have  the  ability  to  push  through  pay  raises. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 
Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia. 


Mr. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  convention  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  SERVICE 
ABROAD  OP  JUDICIAL  AND  EX- 
TRAJITDICIAL   DOCUMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Cure. 
Executive  C  (90th  Cong.,  first  sess.).  the 
convention  on  the  service  abroad  of 
judicial  and  extrajudicial  documents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KIennbby],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MONBALEl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mvskie]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Hahris],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
OeeI.  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Texaa 
[Mr.  Yahborottoh],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  armoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGei], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mn- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALs],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  MuRPirfl, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  82, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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AUOtt 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Csnnon 

Case 

Church 

Clsrk 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrluen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Rutland 

Ellender 

Brvln 

Pannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Carlson 

Harris 

HUl 

Hruska 


[No.  76  Ex.] 

TEAS— 82 

Gore 

OrUBn 

Omening 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTTNO— 18 

Jordan,  N.C.  Morton 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Murphy 
Kennedy,  N.Y.  Muskie 
McOee 

Metcalf 
Mondale 


Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlUcoS 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Wmiams,  N.J. 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Russell 

Tower 

Yarborough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  Is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byro  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
Senate   resumed    the   consideration   of 

legislative  business.  1 1 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Calendar  No.  80,  HJl. 
6950,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
H.R.  6950,  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ol  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  DoMiNicK],  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  t)e  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  re£u3  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  to  insert 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following  new 
section: 

8«c.  6.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relaUng  to  credits  allowable)  is 
Mnended  by  renumbering  section  40  as  41, 
uid  by  inserting  after  section  30  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"Sec.  40.  ExFKitsxs  or  Hiohxb  Bsucation 

"(a)  GxwxBAL  Rttlx. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against 


the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  aonovmt,  determined  under  sub- 
section (b),  of  the  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
to  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  providing  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
individual. 

"(b)  LiMrrATioNB. — 

"(1)  Amount  pxb  iNDivmuAi,. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  76  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"(B)  26  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
$600,  and 

"(C)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,600. 

"(2)  PsosATioN    or   CBZorr   whxbe    mobs 

THAN    ONX    TAXFATnt    PAT8    KXPXNSXS. — ^If    eX- 

penses  of  higher  education  of  an  individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  same  p>ortion  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  of 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  such  individ- 
ual paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  la  of  the  total  amount  of  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  such  individual  paid  by 
all  taxpayers  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  RxBncTioN  or  CBTDrr. — The  credit  lui- 
der  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  diulng  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  1  p>ercent 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $26,000. 

"(c)  DiriNrnoNS. — Por  pxirposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  of  riches  education. — The 
term  'expenses  of  higher  education'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a  level 
above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  eqxilpment 
required  for  courses  of  Instruction  above 
the  twelfth  grade  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount  paid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses. 
In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for  tuition  or 
fees  Includes  an  amount  for  meals,  lodging, 
or  similar  expenses  which  is  not  separately 
stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount  which  Is 
attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or  similar 
expenses  shall  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(3)  Institution  or  highek  education. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means — 

"(A)  an  educational  institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  161(e)  (4)  )  — 

"(1)  which  regularly  offers  education  at 
a  level  above  the  twelfth  grade;  and 

"(U)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c);  or 

"(B)  a  bviBlness  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  in  any  State,  which  (1)  Is 
legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  provides 
within  that  State,  a  program  of  postsec- 
ondary  vocational  or  technical  education  de- 
signed to  fit  individuals  for  useful  employ- 
ment m  recognized  occupations;  and  (11)  la 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
and  (Ul)  has  been  In  existence  for  two  years 
or  has  been  specially  accredited  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  an  institution  meeting  the  other 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph. 


"(3)  State. — The  term  'State'  Includes,  in 
addlUon  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Adjustment  fob  certain  scholak- 
SHiPS  AND  veterans'  BENEFITS. — The  amounts 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education 
of  any  Individual  during  any  period  shsdl  be 
reduced  (before  the  application  of  subsection 
(b) )  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  In- 
dividual during  such  period  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  Includible  In 
gross  Income,  and 

"(B)  educational  aaslstance  aUowance 
under  chapter  34  or  35  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code 

"(3)    NONCBEDIT     AND     RECREATIONAL,     XTC., 

couBscs. — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  individual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  xinder  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses 
are  attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction 
for  which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  bac- 
calaxireate  or  higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses 
are  attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction 
necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  predetermined  and  Identified 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  ob- 
jective. 

"(3)  Application  with  other  cbeditb. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  <A 
the  tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  sub- 
part (other  than  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 37  and  39) . 

"(e)  Disallowance  or  Expenses  as  De- 
duction.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses)  for  any  expense  of  hlgbar 
education  which  (after  the  application  of 
subsection  (b) )  is  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a).  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  taxpayer  who,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  elects  not  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
expenses  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  hU 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  m 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provision* 
of  this  section." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  40.    Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  41.    Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  expenses 
of  higher  education  paid  after  June  30,  1967. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttr- 
mond]  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  begins  his  speech,  may  I  In- 
vite his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  him  and  the  Senator  fnMn 
Colorado;  but  I  also  have  an  amendment 
which  I  wish  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 
To  me,  it  Is  a  more  equitable  approach. 
I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  discussion 
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of  Its  merits  now,  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  might  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  know  that  his  staff 
has  studied  It  very  closely. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Let  me  say  that  at 
this  time  I  am  not  ready  to  accept  the 
substitute  amendment.  I  believe  that 
both  Senators  from  Indiana  are  con- 
sidering similar  amendments.  I  believe 
that  a  beginning  has  to  be  made.  We  are 
entering  new  ground  here.  We  shall  be 
discussing  something  which  has  not  been 
discussed  before,  the  so-called  negative 
approach  to  tax  matters,  which  opens  up 
a  horizon  which  has  never  been  (^)ened 
up  before. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  negative  ap- 
procu:h  to  tax  matters.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, of  course,  that  it  be  used  in  the 
welfare  field.  It  has  been  closely  linked 
with  the  guaranteed  annual  income  pro- 
posal. I  am  hesitant  at  this  time  to 
adopt  this  philosophy  which  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  of  study. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  wlU  be 
adopted.  I  also  hope  that  study  will  be 
given  to  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  time  will 
come,  I  am  sure,  when  I  would  be  pleased 
to  support  and  vote  for  the  amendment 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, but  I  believe  It  would  unduly  com- 
plicate and  raise  the  cost  of  this  propos- 
al. I  say  this  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor because  I  know  that  he  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject. 

For  those  who  pay  no  taxes,  we  have 
provided  140,000  Federal  scholarships. 
As  debate  will  indicate,  I  sun  sure,  many 
of  the  students  whom  the  distinguished 
Senator  seeks  to  cover  are  students  who 
work  and  themselves  pay  a  tax.  They 
would  receive  a  credit. 

An  article  published  by  the  Journal  of 
Banking  goes  into  the  whole  problem  of 
college  students.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  article  shows  a  majority  of  students 
work  in  order  to  pay  at  least  part  of  their 
way. 

The  article  takes  100  colleges.  It  lists, 
for  example,  the  University  of  Maine 
with  85  percent  of  male  students  paying 
part  of  their  expenses — Columbia,  65 
percent;  Pordham,  85  percent;  North 
Carolina  State,  80  percent :  University  of 
Cincinnati,  65  percent,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  this  is  a  veT  complicated  prob- 
lem. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  would 
go  along  with  my  proposal,  with  the  as- 
surance that  I  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  cocH>erate  and.  probably,  after  this 
amendment  has  been  adopted,  support 
the  distinguished  Senator  on  his  amend- 
ment if  he  would  offer  it  separately. 
But  I  should  like  my  amendment  not  to 
be  complicated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
that.  If  my  substitute  amendment  is  de- 
feated, I  shall  certainly  support  his. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that,  if  my  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  I  shall  vote  for  his 
substitute.  Thus,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  allow  the  clear-cut  Issue  of  the 
Riblcoff-Domlnick  proposal  to  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  because  it  has  been 
voted  on  twice  in  previous  sessions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 


Mr.  RTBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  clear 
this  up.  As  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut knows,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  would  provide  for  what  is 
known  as  a  negative  income  tax  credit 
for  college  students.  I  have  indicated 
previously  that  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  complicate  matters.  I  do  not  offer  it 
as  a  substitute  but  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  the  bill  Itself,  which  I 
will  call  up  at  the  proper  time. 

However,  I  should  like  to  have  It 
clearly  imderstood  now  that  there  is  at 
this  mc^nent  another  proposal  along  the 
same  line  as  that  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tirnt  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong],  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OGRE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  could  tell  us  where 
we  might  obtain  copies  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  it  has  been  introduced, 
but  I  do  not  have  the  reference. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  amendmoit  is 
on  all  fours  with  Senate  bill  835.  It  Is 
exactly  the  same  proposal  which  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  we  get  it  In  the 
document  room? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  send  to  the  document  room 
and  get  15  or  20  copies  of  Senate  bill  835 
and  distribute  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
staff  is  directed  to  carry  out  the  request 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Just  so  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding between  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Connecticut  and  myself, 
since  this  matter  *vas  brought  up  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  my  senior 
colleague,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
support  his  amendment.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  I  can  in  good  conscience. 
I  have  voted  against  it  previously  be- 
cause of  the  disparity  of  treatment  as 
between  the  lower  Income  group  and  the 
middle  income  group.  I  am  weU  aware 
of  the  argiunent  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  It  is  inappropriate  for  me 
to  Interrupt  his  speech  at  this  time,  but 
It  Is  because  the  amendment  proposed 
by  my  colleague  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  strengthen  the  overall 
approach  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut that  I  will,  tn  the  final  analysis,  sup- 
port one  of  these  two  measiu-es. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I  fought  my  heart  out 
against  this  proposal  year  in  and  year 
out.    I  did  not  believe  this  was  the  best 


way  to  use  tills  amount  of  money,  i 
consistently  have  felt  that  there  must 
be  a  more  efficient  way  to  achieve  tlie 
same  result.  Some  years  I  managed  to 
defeat  the  Senator's  proposal  by  perht^ 
only  a  vote  or  two.  But  since  we  already 
have  an  Irrelevant  amendment  on  the 
bill,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  and  see  what 
the  House  thinlts  about  it.  It  might  be 
new  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
this  would  give  us  a  chance  to  dliscuss 
it  with  them  and  see  what  they  tliink. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Of  course,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  refuse  to  take  a  bird  in  hand. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  tlje 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  we  should  liave 
a  quorum  call  before  we  take  any  action 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  have 
a  quorum  call  and  a  rollcall.  The  Sen- 
ator asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  be- 
Ueve. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
lismientary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment.  Is  it  in  order  to  offer 
It  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  it  would  be  in  order  to 
offer  a  substitute  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought 
the  Senator  reserved  his  rights. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator ready  for  a  vote? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No;  I  am  ready  to 
speak. 

Mr  President,  It  Is  time  for  us  to  face 
squarely  the  need  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
ease  the  heavy  burden  of  college  costs. 
We  already  have  on  the  books  an  Invest- 
ment credit  for  businesses  wiiich  Invest 
in  new  plant  and  equipment.  In  1964, 
one  corporation  alone  received  over  $83 
million  in  investment  tax  credits. 
Twenty-five  recipients  alone  claimed  tax 
credits  totaling  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars.  The  total  credit  to  American 
businesses  for  1966  will  run  well  over  $3 
billion— a  total  of  eight  bUllon,  138  mil- 
lion dollars  since  the  Investment  credit 
was  first  enacted  in  1962.  Even  if  this 
bill  Is  not  enacted,  in  1967,  under  present 
law,  businesses  will  still  get  $1.4  billion 
in  investment  credit.  This  bill  simply 
provides  an  extra  billion  dollars  in  bene- 
fits. 

I  feel  the  investment  credit  Is  an  excel- 
lent provision  in  the  law.  It  has  worked 
wonders  for  American  business. 

But  I  feel  an  education  credit  to  help 
Americans  deal  with  the  high  cost  of 
going  to  college  is  Just  as  necessary  In 
America  today.  And  it,  too,  will  more 
than  prove  its  worth.  It,  too,  will  be 
money  spent  for  investment,  but  invest- 
ment in  people  rather  than  machines. 
And  investment  in  people — investment  in 
education — is  the  very  best  investment 
this  country  can  make. 

Look  at  the  GI  bUl.  It  was  originally 
enacted  by  a  grateful  America  for  the 
benefit  of  retumlr\g  American  service- 
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men  but  its  real  benefits  weri  provided 
to  all  America.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
investments  this  country  ever  made. 

We  have  370,000  more  teachers,  85,000 
more  doctors,  30,000  more  dentists,  259,- 
000  trained  persons  in  the  health  field 
generally,  459,000  engineers,  42,000  cler- 
gymen, 136,000  physical  and  biological 
sdentists,  975,000  business  and  mana- 
gerial executives.  It  provided  a  price- 
less return  In  the  upgrading  of  America's 
strength.  ^^     ^  ■, 

But  in  doing  so,  it  even  brought  a  dol- 
lar return  to  the  Treasury.  Veterans 
who  received  World  War  II  benefits  have 
already  paid  back  the  total  cost  of  the  bill 
through  taxes  on  the  higher  Incomes 
they  have  earned.  And  they  continue  to 
pay  higher  taxes  and  provide  a  better 
life  for  us  alL 

The  GI  bill  was  enacted  for  the  aver- 
age veteran.  My  bill  is  designed  for  the 
average  student. 

And,  Uke  the  GI  bill,  my  proposal  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over,  not  only 
in  dollars,  but  In  a  better  America. 

The  February  13  issue  of  US.  News  k 
World  Report  gives  the  latest  figures  in 
the  cost  of  going  to  college.  Public  uni- 
versity students  starting  in  September  of 
this  year  v?lll  find  their  average  expenses 
to  be  $2,100.  Basic  charges  at  private 
Institutions  plus  transportation  and 
other  costs  will  go  to  $3,100.  And  a  bill 
of  $4,000  will  not  be  uncommon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  College  tuitions  are 
climbing  into  the  thousands,  but  the  me- 
dian family  income  in  our  Nation  is 
$6,882.  Such  a  family,  with  two  chil- 
dren, taking  the  standard  deduction, 
would  pay  $585  in  Federal  Income  tax. 

It  is  plain  that  tax  relief  is  badly 
needed  and,  in  fairness,  the  very  least 
we  can  do.  Our  tax  system  Is  based  on 
ability  to  pay,  and  when  these  Americans 
face  the  cost  of  college  expenses  today, 
they  need  recognition  of  those  costs  on 
their  tax  return.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
benefits  of  this  amendment  would  go  to 
families  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 
The  tiiitlon  tax  credit  would  help  more 
than  parents  struggling  to  put  their 
children  through  colleges.  It  would  help 
the  working  students  put  themselves 
through  college.  If  a  student  earns  just 
$3,000  for  the  entire  year,  he  pays  $329— 
more  than  10  percent  of  his  earnings  in 
taxes.  It  would  aid  married  students  who 
today  pay  $501  if  they  and  theh:  wives 
make  $5,000  a  year  between  them. 

In  many  of  today's  colleges,  a  majority 
of  students  work  to  pay  at  least  part  of 
their  way.  In  April  1966,  Banking  mag- 
azine conducted  a  survey  of  placement 
officials  at  100  colleges  and  technical 
schools  across  the  country.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  85  percent  of  the  male 
students  earned  part  of  their  expenses; 
at  Columbia,  65  percent  worked  to  pay 
ttielr  way;  Fordham,  85  percent;  North 
Carolina  State,  80  percent ;  University  of 
Cincinnati,  65  percent;  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, 33 Va  percent;  Drake  University, 
90  percent;  University  of  Illinois,  over 
50  percent;  University  of  Chicago,  8S- 


90  percent:  South  Dakota  State,  50 
percent;  University  of  Wyoming,  50  per- 
cent; Baylor  University,  75  percent. 

Tliese  officials  expressed  concern  that 
the  great  increase  in  student  indebted- 
ness has  resulted  in  pressure  on  the 
graduate  to  rate  job  opportunities  solely 
on  the  basis  of  immediate  pay — not  on 
the  prospects  for  the  long  range,  or  on 
the  best  interests  of  the  graduate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  tuition  tax  credit 
proposal  will  also  provide  needed  help 
to  Improve  America's  whole  educational 
system  by  encouraging  teachers  to  go 
back  to  school  to  get  their  degrees  or  to 
get  advanced  degrees.  It  will  help  other 
professions,  such  as  nurses,  to  get  their 
degrees  if  they  do  not  now  have  them. 
America  can  afford  this  and  can  afford 
It  now. 

Under  my  amendment,  which  would 
become  effective  June  30,  1967,  the  rev- 
enue loss  in  fiscal  year  1968  would  be  less 
than  $600  million.  By  1970,  it  might 
rise  to  $1.3  billion.  However,  in  the  2 
short  years  from  1964  to  1966,  the  Amer- 
ican gross  national  product  Increased  by 
more  than  $100  billion.  By  1970,  we  can 
reasonably  expect  an  increase  of  another 
$200  billion  in  gross  national  product, 
and  an  increase  in  Federal  receipts  in  the 
national  Income  and  products  account  of 
$35  to  $40  billion. 

Fairness  demands  that  the  Congress 
recognize  the  need  to  give  a  tax  break  to 
the  ordinary  American  taxpayer,  who 
faces  today's  enormous  cost  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. Too  often  we  tend  to  forget  the 
ordinary  taxpayer.  He  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming America's  forgotten  man. 

My  amendment  would  serve  the  ordi- 
nary American — the  blue  collar  worker, 
the  white-collar  worker,  the  wage  earn- 
ers and  salaried  people  of  the  lower  and 
middle  income  groups.  These  men  and 
women  employ  no  paid  lobbjists  to  state 
their  case.  They  struggle  to  pay  their 
bills,  buy  their  own  homes,  and  educate 
their  children. 

And  the  people  of  America  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  this  Issue.  An  independent 
national  survey  sponsored  by  CBS  News 
in  connection  with  its  National  Income 
Tax  Test  showed  that  across  the  Nation 
70  percent  of  those  polled  favored  a  tax 
credit  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  a  college 
education.  Only  17  percent  opposed  the 
credit  while  13  percent  had  no  opinion. 
The  survey  showed  that  80  percent  of 
the  young  people  in  the  18  to  29  age 
group  favor  the  tax  credit. 

It  showed  also  that  83  percent  of  the 
pubUc  in  the  $5,000  to  $7,000  a  year  in- 
come bracket  favor  the  credit. 

My  amendment  would  serve  these  men 
and  women,  the  backbone  of  America. 
It  would  serve  working  students,  young 
married  couples  trying  to  improve  them- 
selves, and  teachers  who  want  to  do  a 
better  Job. 

In  the  long  nm,  my  amendment  would 
serve  all  America.  For  our  strength  lies 
not  Just  In  the  richness  of  our  soil,  not 
Just  in  the  wealth  of  the  factories  of  our 
vast  complex  physical  technology — ^but 


in  our  minds,  in  our  skills,  in  our  ability 
to  use  these  wisely  and  well.    These  are 
the  piu"poses  of  my  amendment. 
Exhibit  1 
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Gettinq  Into  College  m   1967 — the  Cost, 
THE  Pboblems 
In  tlie  race  lor  college  openings  next  au- 
tumn, there  are  developments  students  and 
parents  need  to  know  about. 

A  survey  by  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report" 
brings  you  up  to  date  on  trends  that  admis- 
sions officials  spot. 

These  are  weeks  of  worry  iar  prospective 
college  students  and  their  parents. 

At  approximately  2,300  ooUeges,  Jiinlor  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  country, 
authorities  are  winnowing  entrance  applica- 
tions— probably  numbering  more  than  a 
mUllon  already — seven  months  before  the 
school  year  begins. 

Starting  In  March,  the  letters  of  acceptance 
or  rejection  will  go  out. 

To  get  a  line  on  the  extent  of  this  year's 
college  crush,  and  the  chances  of  getting  Into 
different  types  of  colleges,  "VS.  News  St 
World  Report"  checked  with  officials  at  a 
sample  of  campuses  around  the  nation.  Main 
points  emerg^lng  from  comments  of  Informed 
ofBclals — 

C<wnpetltlon  tot  Ivy  League  and  other  big- 
name  private  schools  and  pubUc  universities 
Is  keen.  Applications  are  up,  10  to  15  per 
cent  In  some  cases,  Space  is  still  at  a 
premium. 

Less  well-knowTi  private  colleges  have  lots 
of  room.  They  are  losing  some  8t^ldents  to 
pubUc,  no-tultlon  Junior  coUeges.  Many  of 
the  BDiaUer  coUeges  In  the  East  and  Midwest 
are  actively  recruiting  good  students  and  wlU 
accept  students  of  less  ability. 

Expanding  State  coUeges  shoiUd  not  be 
overlooked.  Those  in  (Connecticut,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  able  to  take  In  1.000  more  stu- 
dents this  year. 

Junior  and  community  colleges  axe  open- 
ing, or  expanding.  In  every  regl<Mi.  Sxich 
Institutions  almost  guarantee  a  chance  to 
get  started  on  college  careers  to  all  high- 
school  graduates,  Including  those  with  medi- 
ocre or  poor  academic  records. 

A  trend  to  watch  Is  the  Increasing  com- 
petition for  space  In  third-  and  fourth-year 
classes  at  State  universities.  That  Is  where 
Junior-college  graduates  tend  to  head.  By 
contrast,  some  well-known  private  coUegee 
would  like  to  get  more  appUcatlons  from 
bright  graduates  of  junior  colleges. 

Another  trend  to  watch  Is  the  developing 
shortage  of  graduate-school  space.  Any 
youth  who  wants  to  go  on  for  a  master's 
degree  wlU  need  to  apply  early  and  to  show  a 
good  record.  The  lures  of  draft  deferment 
and  better  job  offers  that  can  result  from  ad- 
vanced study  have  led  to  a  rise  In  numbers 
of  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 

Over  all,  It  shoiild  be  easier  to  get  into 
college  this  year  than  at  any  time  since  1968. 
Both  the  College  Admissions  Assistance 
Center  In  New  York  and  the  Association  of 
College  Admissions  Counselors  In  Evanston, 
111.,  are  agreed  on  this: 

There  wUl  be  a  place,  somewhere,  for  every 
qualified  high-school  graduate.  That's  be- 
cause coUege  and  Junior-college  facUlttes 
have  Increased  greatly,  while  the  annual 
crop  of  high-school  graduates  has  leveled  oB 
at  around  the  2.6-mllUon  mark. 

Among  high-school  graduates,  however,  an 
estimated  60  per  cent,  or  1.5  mUllon,  wiU 
seek  freehman  spaces  next  September.  The 
better  students,  who  try  for  the  best-known 
schools,  may  suffer  the  most  disappointments, 
since  the  schools  to  which  they  apply  have 
expanded  least. 

Prospects  arovmd  the  country,  In  more 
detaU,  are  described  In  the  reports  that 
follow. 
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east:  ZKOKOtNATX  PXESStnUE  ON  CniTAlN 
COIXXGK9 

University  of  Rocheeter,  Rocheater,  N.T. — 
"The  dlfflcultlee  of  getting  into  a  college  are 
largely  a  myth,"  says  Rochester's  director  of 
admlsalons,  Oeorge  Dtschlnger.  "What  exists 
la  an  Inordinate  pressure  on  certain  colleges 
and  universities.  Beyond  these  so-called 
prestige  Institutions,  there  are  hiuulreds  of 
colleges  tliat  provide  a  good  education,  to 
which  good  students  apply  and  are  admitted 
without  a  good  deal  of  fuss  and  fanfare." 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. — 
Applications  for  September  are  up  about  3 
per  cent.  This  means  about  6.800  applica- 
tions for  a  freshman  class  of  1,200.  "We 
are  Interested  In  getting  some  Interesting 
transfer  students  from  Junior  colleges,  but 
havent  had  much  luck  so  far,"  says  Fred 
Ollmp,  the  dean  of  admissions. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pa. — Enrollment  will  be  Increased  by 
2,000  next  autiunn,  but  hundreds  will  still 
have  to  be  tiimed  away.  "It's  going  to  be 
rough  again  to  get  Into  the  college  of  your 
first,  second  or  even  third  choice,"  predicts 
registrar  Sherman  Stanford.  Perm  State  Is 
developing  a  new  campus  at  Harrlsburg  that 
will  absorb  300  students  this  year,  up  to  1,000 
in  future  years. 

City  College  of  New  York,  N.T. — This  unit 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  with  an 
enrollment  of  30,000  full  and  part-time  stu- 
dents, has  a  rapidly  expanding  graduate 
program.  Oraduate  students  are  carefully 
chosen.  "The  program  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly selective,"  a  college  official  reports. 
"It  Is  very  selective  In  some  areas,  such  as 
psychology."  For  freshman  undergraduates, 
however,  admission  standards  will  be  low- 
ered slightly  m  September.  Last  year,  the 
college  required  a  grade  average  of  86  for 
admission.  This  year,  the  required  average 
has  been  reduced  to  82. 

sotrrHS  EXPANDmo  graduate  schools 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — 
Alabama  has  plenty  of  room,  except  for 
women  students,  who  are  required  to  live  on 
campus.  A  14-story  residence  hall  for  wom- 
en, under  construction,  should  help  this 
situation. 

"Our  largest  Increase  Is  coming  In  the 
graduate  school,"  reports  Hubert  Mate,  dean 
of  admissions.  "We  look  for  a  20  per  cent 
Increase  in  graduate  enrollment  next  au- 
tumn. For  undergraduates,  the  Increase 
should  Twi  about  8  or  9  per  cent.  We're  also 
beginning  to  get  more  transfer  students  as 
they  pour  out  of  the  Junior  colleges." 

Tulane  Uol'Sflty,  New  Orleans,  La. — 
"Historically,  the  number  of  students  trying 
to  get  Into  college  has  gone  up  and  up  and 
up,  and  we  see  no  Indication  of  a  downturn," 
says  Tulane's  director  of  admissions. 

"Last  year,  Tulane  admitted  550  men  Into 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  320 
women  Into  Newcomb  College.  We  also  took 
In  126  engineering  students  and  40  archi- 
tectural students.  It  will  be  about  the  same 
this  year. 

"To  get  Into  the  college  of  your  choice. 
start  the  whole  process  early.  In  the  Junior 
year  of  high  school,  and  try  to  aim  for  a 
college  where  you  know  you'll  fit  In." 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. — It  will  not 
be  any  easier  to  get  Into  Duke.  The  uni- 
versity now  has  5.000  applications  for  a  fresh- 
man class  of  1.290.  "I  hear  that  applications 
are  also  up  at  the  University  of  Florida  and 
Florida  State,"  reports  W.  L.  Brlnkley.  Duke's 
director  of  admissions.  "We  think  the 
vacancies  and  openings  are  there,  around  the 
country,  but  parents  and  students  are  not 
yet  willing  to  accept  these  places.  Dad  wants 
his  son  to  go  to  school  where  he  went  to 
school.  Mother  wants  a  glamour  col- 
lege. .  .  ." 

Davidson  College.  Davidson.  N.C. — This 
■mall  college  for  men  should  be  able  to  ac- 
cept all  qualified  applicants,  says  an  admis- 
sions officer.    Last  year,  466  freshmen  were 


accepted  and  266  were  finally  enrolled. 
Applications  are  running  about  the  same 
this  year.  Davidson,  like  many  other  schools, 
offers  extensive  financial  aid  to  students  who 
need  It. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. — 
At  the  present  time,  applications  are  16  per 
cent  under  the  same  date  last  year,  but. 
"We'll  fill  up,"  says  John  Ransom,  director 
of  admissions.  "Well  sUll  be  choosy,  but  we 
may  have  less  to  choose  from."  This  Episco- 
pal school  for  men  baa  room  for  340  fresh- 
men. Its  total  enrollment  is  830.  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  depends  mostly  on 
high-school  records  and  "evidences  of  moti- 
vation" In  choosing  Its  freshmen.  It  also 
likes  prospective  students  to  visit  the 
campus. 

Mmwxsr:  bxattno  thx  bttbkcs  fok  studknts 

Denlson  University.  Oranvllle.  Ohio— 
"There  is  plenty  of  college  space  in  our  pert 
of  the  coxintry."  reports  an  admissions  officer. 
"I  hear  that  some  colleges  are  really  beating 
the  biuhea  for  students  this  year.  Many 
had  to  dip  Into  their  waiting  lists  last  year, 
and  may  have  to  do  so  again." 

With  a  new  dormitory  for  men  and  a  new 
wing  for  women.  Denlson  will  be  able  to 
take  In  an  additional  100  freshmen  next 
September.  Applications  are  down  about  10 
per  cent,  but  the  university  will  fill  a  fresh- 
men class  of  608.  In  selecting  students. 
Denlson  looks  at  class  rank,  test  scores,  out- 
side activities  and  the  recommendations  of 
teachers  and  counselors.  "We  dont  put 
much  weight  on  personal  Interviews,  and. 
In  fact,  dont  require  them,"  an  official  says. 
"We  feel  you  dont  find  out  much  about  a 
student  in  a  single  Interview." 

Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton,  Ind.— 
There  la  no  letup  in  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  this  big  State  university. 

Last  year,  there  were  6.338  freshmen  on 
the  Bloomlngton  campus  and  2,873  on  the 
six  regional  campuses  and  two  oonununlty 
centers.  More  are  expected  this  year.  "But 
we  have  good  elasticity."  an  admissions  offi- 
cer says.  "University  policy  Is  to  build  dor- 
mitories at  the  rate  necessary  to  take  care 
of  qualified  people." 

Grinnell  College.  Grinnell,  la. — Up  a  little 
bit  In  applications,  Orinnell  expects  to  re- 
ceive about  1,200  before  the  closing  date,  and 
to  admit  320  freshmen.  It  Is  holding  Its 
total  enrollment  to  1,170. 

Basic  coets  for  a  student  at  Orinnell  run 
to  t2,'730  a  year.  It  hasn't  been  decided  yet 
whether  tuition  will  be  Increased  this  au- 
tumn. 

Conunentlng  on  admission  trends  around 
the  country,  Orinnell  "s  dean  of  admissions 
says:  "The  pressvire  la  still  on  for  prestige 
schools.  But  the  rather  average  private 
schools  are  losing  students  to  State-sup- 
ported schools  as  the  State  schools  become 
better  geared  to  the  high  achievers." 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago — The  grad- 
uate school  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Is 
almost  twice  as  large  as  the  undergraduate 
college.  Both  schools  are  growing,  an  ad- 
mlaatona  officer  reports,  and  applications  are 
up  again  this  year.  So  Is  tuition.  It 
will  now  cost  about  $3,700  a  year,  exclusive 
of  transportation,  to  attend. 

The  university  has  a  financlal-ald  budget 
to  help  bard-pressed  students.  About  60 
per  cent  of  the  university's  undergraduates 
last  autimin  came  from  the  upper  6  per  cent 
of  their  high-school  classes. 

BOUTHwrarr:   don't  know  wkrx  vtx'ix  ptrr 
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Langston  University,  Langston,  Okla. — The 
admissions  officer  of  this  land-grant  college 
says:  "I  dont  know  where  we'll  put  them, 
but  we  Intend  to  place  every  qualified  ap- 
plicant this  year.  We're  planning  on  a 
freshman  class  around  600. 

"Coets  have  gone  up  $100  a  year  at  Lang- 
ston, and,  frankly,  I  don't  see  any  end  to 
rising  coets." 


Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.— "We'll  be 
full,"  reports  Dr.  Alton  Lee,  dean  of  sdmu. 
slons. 

"Our  appUcatlons  are  running  30  per  cent 
above  last  year.  We  used  to  have  some  extni 
openings  when  men  students  dropped  out 
but  now,  with  the  Vietnam  war  and  ths 
draft,  the  boys  are  staying  m  school  and  «a 
don't  get  those  openings.  We  have  40  good 
JuiUor  colleges  In  Texas  to  take  the  over- 
fiow,  but  a  lot  of  students  aren't  Interested 
In  them.  A  boy  told  me  the  other  day,  i 
dont  want  to  fool  around  with  Junior  col- 
leges.'  " 

Baylor  will  admit  about  1,400  freshmen 
Costs  are  running  between  $1,600  and  $1,800 
a  year,  with  no  plans  for  an  Increase  in  Sep- 
tember. 

rAs  west:  ckisxs  over? 

Montana  State  University,  Bozeman. 
Mont. — "It  looks  as  If  the  college-admis- 
sions crisis  la  over  for  a  while,"  commenta 
Harry  O.  Cockrum,  Montana  State's  director 
of  admissions.  "Our  enrollment  will  in- 
crease  some  next  fall,  but  we  have  ample 
space.  The  Vietnam  situation  has  been 
quite  an  admissions  factor  out  here.  A  lot 
of  boys  who  would  normally  go  to  college 
are  being  drafted." 

Montana  State  has  an  "open  door"  policy 
for  State  residents. 

It  accepts  some  out-of-State  studenti. 
mainly  Canadians,  but  they  are  required  to 
pay  an  extra  tuition  fee  of  $600  per  year. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah— 
Everyone  who  qualifies  will  be  able  to  get 
Into  the  University  of  Utah  this  year.  "We're 
In  good  shape,"  reports  an  admissions  of- 
ficial. "We  are  under  a  lot  of  pressure  to 
educate  our  own  people  first,  being  a  tax- 
supported  InatltutVon,  but  we  are  still  able 
to  accept  some  out-of-State  students  at  a 
higher  tuition  fee. 

"About  17  per  cent  of  our  enrollment  is 
from  outside  Utah.  While  It  may  be  a  little 
easier  to  get  into  college  In  1967,  grades  an 
becoming  more  and  more  Important." 

Pacific  Lutheran  University.  Taooma, 
WMh. — "Applications  are  running  ahead  ol 
last  year,  and  we'll  probably  admit  a  few 
more  freshmen  next  September,"  the  admla- 
slona  officer  reporta.  "What  I  hear  from 
other  schools  In  the  State,  though,  la  that 
they  are  down  In  appllcatlona. 

"We're  raising  our  tuition  from  $900  to 
$1,060  thla  year,  and  It'a  still  among  the  low- 
est In  the  State.  Costs  are  rising  at  all  our 
schools.     I  really  don't  see  any  end  to  it," 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Frsn- 
ci«co,  Calif. — ^Like  other  State  colleges  in 
California.  San  Francisco  State  Is  threatened 
with  budget  cuts  that  n»ay  force  It  to  re- 
duce the  nimaber  of  new  students  admitted 
in  September.  It  la  accepting  appUoationa 
but  delaying  final  action  on  them. 

If  priorities  have  to  be  established  offlcials 
suggest  that  advanced  students  will  be  given 
the  preference  over  new  freshmen. 

Tuition  may  be  charged  for  the  first  time 
thla  year.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  has  rec- 
ommended that  State  college  students  be 
required  to  pay  from  $160  to  $160  a  year. 

SHOCKED  AT  TKE  HIGH  COST  OF  COLLEGE? 

GET  err  rot  moke 

Parents  shocked  at  the  size  of  college  bills 
will  get  a  new  shock  next  year.  Tuition, 
room  and  board,  fees,  books  and  all  other 
costs  of  going  to  college  are  due  to  move  up 
another  notch  In  many  schools,  according  to 
educators. 

Expenses  In  the  school  year  starting  next 
September  probably  will  average  3  to  8  per 
cent  above  this  year's  costs.  That  has  been 
the  pattern  for  the  last  20  years,  and  no  slow- 
down Is  In  sight. 

In  1960,  a  student  going  to  a  public  uni- 
versity spent  about  $1,400  a  year  for  the 
basic  charges — tuition,  fees,  books  and  room 
and  board.  Transportation,  clothing  and 
other  expenses  add  about  20  per  cent  to  basic 
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j(^t8.  SO  the  total  student  outlay  in  1960  at 
J  public  imlverslty  was  around  $1,700. 

In  the  present  school  year  of  196ft-67, 
basic  charges  average  about  $1,640,  and  other 
costs  bring  the  total  outlay  to  around  $2,000 
a  year  for  pubUc-unlverslty  students.  An 
increase  of  6  per  cent  would  boost  the  cost 
to  about  $2,100  In  the  school  year  starting  In 
September,  1967.  This  comes  to  about  $64  a 
week  over  the  nine-month  school  year. 

If  your  boy  or  girl  Is  going  to  a  private 
college,  the  bite  on  your  pocketbook  will  be 
considerably  larger  In  most  cases. 

Basic  charges  at  private  Institutions  In- 
creased about  23  per  cent  between  1960  and 
1966.  reaching  $2,670.  on  the  average,  in  the 
present  school  year.  Adding  30  per  cent  for 
transportation  and  other  costs  brings  the 
total  to  around  $3,100,  or  about  $80  a  week 
over  a  nine-month  school  year.  At  many 
schools,  the  cost  Is  closer  to  $3,500  a  year. 
Next  year  a  bill  for  $4,000.  to  maintain  a 
youth  in  a  top-notch  college  for  nine 
months,  will  not  be  uncommon. 


Exhibit  3 
How  Colleges  View  Student  Loans 

How  do  colleges  view  education  loans,  and 
the  trend  toward  making  higher  education 
accessible  to  a  larger  part  of  the  population? 
Since  bankers  are  markedly  Increasing  their 
education  loan  efforts  at  the  present  time, 
the  attitudes  of  the  educators  with  whom 
they  will  have  to  cooperate  are  obviously  of 
considerable  Interest.  Recently.  Northwest- 
em  Life  Insurance  Company's  family  eco- 
nomics bureau  conducted  a  survey  of  place- 
ment offlcials  at  100  colleges  and  technical 
Kbools  across  the  nation  to  determine  their 
attitudes  toward  education  financing.  Here 
Is  a  cross-section  of  the  placement  officials' 
responses. 

University  of  Maine:  Considerable  Increase 
in  student  Indebtedness,  but  no  problems 
developing  at  present.  Growing  need  of  and 
provision  for  various  types  of  student  finan- 
cial aid  from  all  sources — family.  Industry. 
state,  and  federal.  Approximately  86%  of 
male  students  now  earn  at  least  part  of  their 
expenses. 

Columbia  Vniveraity:  Approximately  66% 
of  male  students  work  to  help  pay  their  edu- 
cational exi>enses:  the  percentage  Is  on  the 
rise.  Student  debts  are  gaining,  with  some 
problem  cases  occurring.  There  would  be 
more  of  these  if  such  students  were  not 
urgently  advised  to  do  part-time  work. 
Those  long-time  easy-pay  loana  are  quite 
tempting!  Co-op  plans  growing  all  over  the 
country,  to  meet  cost  problems. 

Fordham  University :  Considerable  Increase 
In  Indebtedness.  As  a  result,  some  who 
graduate  with  heavy  loan  obligations  are 
Impelled  to  rate  Job  opportunity  solely  on 
basis  of  immediate  monetary  return — par- 
ticularly If  they  are  compounding  their  sit- 
uation with  early  marriage.  Thereby  career 
planning  loses  the  fiexlblllty  it  should  have. 
Approximately  86%  of  undergraduates  earn 
at  least  part  of  their  expenses. 

North  Carolina  State  University:  Consid- 
erable Increase  In  student  indebtedness. 
Chief  resulting  problem:  pressure  on  the 
debt-burdened  graduate  to  go  to  work  Im- 
mediately at  the  highest  paying  Job.  Ap- 
proximately 80%  of  male  students  work  to 
belp  pay  their  expenses;  the  figure  has  been 
Increasing  in  recent  years. 

University  of  North  Carolina:  Student  In- 
debtedness Increasing.  Those  from  very  low 
Income  families  have  difficulty  repaying. 
More  grants,  rather  than  loans,  should  be 
available. 

University  of  Cincinnati  (College  of  Engi' 
neering):  Student  Indebtedness  up  10  to  16 
per  cent.  Collections  becoming  more  In- 
volved, due  In  part  to  National  Defense 
lowis,  which  are  more  liberal  in  Interest  and 
repayment  terms  than  other  loan  funds. 
Approximately  66%  of  students  earn  part  or 


all  of  their  expenses;  a  cooperative  program 
keeps  this  fairly  uniform. 

Iowa  State  University:  Approximately  a 
third  of  the  men  work  while  attending  col- 
lege; little  or  no  change  In  this  proportion 
has  occurred  In  recent  years.  We  have  more 
students  borrowing  more  money  as  coets 
continue  to  Increase. 

Drake  University:  Collection  problems 
starting  for  National  Defense  loans,  with 
need  for  additional  personnel  to  administer 
them.  Approximately  90%  of  our  men  earn 
at  least  part  of  their  expenses. 

University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences) :  Student  Indebtedness 
showing  considerable  Increase.  Average  In- 
dividual loan  Is  up  from  $460  to  about  $600. 
But  to  date,  collection  experience  has  been 
extremely  favorable.  Over  60%  of  our  male 
students  earn  at  least  part  of  their  exi>enBes; 
the  proportion  has  been  relatively  stable  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  years. 

University  of  Chicago  (Graduate  School  of 
Biisiness  Administration) :  A  constant  86% 
to  90%  of  our  students  earn  at  least  part  of 
their  expenses.  Considerable  Increase  In  stu- 
dent Indebtedness.  Students  often  take  ad- 
vantage of  attractive  loana,  creating  an  allo- 
cation problem  In  deciding  how  much  a  stu- 
dent actually  needs  the  money. 

South  Dakota  State  College:  Average  loan 
request  for  1966-66  about  16%  higher 
than  for  1964-66.  Approximately  60%  of 
our  men  earn  part  or  all  of  their  expenses; 
little  change  In  this  figure  In  recent  years. 
University  of  Wyoming  (CoUege  of  Engi- 
neering) :  Considerable  Increase  In  student 
Indebtedness.  More  students  want  scholar- 
ship than  loans,  more  want  loans  than  part- 
time  work.  Repayments  slowing  up  and  de- 
linquencies Increasing.  Approximately  half 
our  men  earn  at  least  part  of  their  expenses; 
this  proportion  has  Increased  slightly  In  re- 
cent years. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas:  Considerable  Increase  In  student  In- 
debtedness. Some  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  make  It  are  being  helped;  many 
who  could  make  It  on  their  own  are  relying 
Instead  on  easily  available  loans.  About  26% 
of  our  men  earn  at  least  part  of  their  ex- 
penses; the  percentage  la  showing  some 
Increase. 

Baylor  University:  Students  axe  borrowing 
from  three  to  five  times  more  naoney  than 
they  did  five  years  ago;  too  early  to  Judge 
possible  problems  as  yet.  About  76%  of  our 
men  now  earn  at  leaat  part  of  their  expenaes; 
thla  ratio  has  shown  a  gradual  Increase  In 
recent  years. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles: 
Student  Indebtedness  showing  no  more  tban 
normal  expected  increase;  expanding  ^rk 
necessary  in  administration  of  program  and 
for  development  of  funds.  Approximately 
60%  of  our  men  earn  at  leaat  part  of  their 
expenses;  no  recent  change  In  this  percent- 
age. Much  win  need  to  be  done  to  Increase 
financial  aids  for  students  ctirrently  enrolled. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, who  has  rendered  yeoman  service 
In  behalf  of  this  proposal.  I  know  he  has 
fought  with  me  side  by  side  for  the  par- 
ents and  college  students  who  need  help. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  has  led  such  a 
tremendous  flght  on  this  Issue.  It  seems 
to  be  a  concept  which  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  educational  world  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  reach  favor.  It  is  a 
concept  that  I  think  almost  certainly 
anybody  who  has  relatives,  friends,  or  his 
own  children  going  to  college  favors;  and 
I  hope  it  Is  something  we  can  finally 
put  Into  action  as  a  principle  of  govern- 


ment; namely,  that,  having  a  national 
policy  to  try  to  promote  higher  educa- 
tion, we  should  wherever  possible  let 
people  use  their  own  earnings  to  promote 
that  national  policy,  as  well  as  assisting 
them  through  Government  incentives. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  which  is,  in  fact,  &s  the  dis- 
tingidshed  Senator  has  stated,  the  Rlbl- 
cofT-Domlnick  bill,  S.  835.  Forty-seven 
Senators  cosponsored  this  bill  to  provide 
an  investment  in  the  higher  education 
of  this  Nation's  children.  This  is  an  in- 
vestment of  paramount  importance  to 
the  future  of  our  country. 

This  proposal  has  been  debated  at 
length  on  this  floor  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions. We  axe  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced  by  those 
who  have  In  the  past  opposed  this  invest- 
ment In  the  education  of  young  Amer- 
icans. I  would  like  to  brliig  the  record 
up  to  date. 

The  Office  of  Research  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  has  issued  a 
report  on  the  freshman  class  which  en- 
tered our  colleges  and  universities  last 
fall.  The  report  is  based  on  detailed 
questionnaires  answered  by  254,480 
freshmen  at  307  colleges  and  universities. 
This  Is  considered  a  representative 
sample,  and  the  student  data  were  statis- 
tically weighted  so  that  the  national 
norms  are  representative  of  an  estimated 
total  of  more  than  1  million  full-time 
freshman  students. 

Among  the  significant  findings  of  this 
report  are  the  following: 

More  than  half  of  the  students — 58.3 
percent — said  parental  funds  would  be 
a  major  source  of  flnsmcial  support  dur- 
ing the  freshman  year — 28.3  percent  said 
a  main  source  would  be  money  earned 
last  summer. 

There  were  64.9  percent  who  were  con- 
cerned about  financing  their  education. 
When  asked  to  estimate  their  pwirents* 
gross  income  for  last  year:  53.7  percent 
estimated  less  than  $10,000;  78.9  percent 
were  below  $15,000.  Only  7.1  percent 
said  their  parents'  gross  income  last  year 
totalled  more  than  $25,000. 

This  amendment  will  help  alleviate  a 
part  of  that  concern  expressed  by  these 
students  over  financing  of  their  educa- 
tion. For  example,  In  my  own  State  of 
Colorado,  the  effect  of  our  tuition  tax 
credit  would  be  to  reduce  the  average 
resident  student's  costs  for  tuition,  fees, 
and  books  by  43.5  percent  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  and  by  45.7  percent  at 
Colorado  State  University.  TTie  same 
reduction  percentage  would  be  applicable 
to  virtually  every  State  university  or 
State-supported,  college. 

Not  orUy  would  undergraduate  students 
be  helped  by  this  amendment,  but  also 
those  students  pursuing  graduate  de- 
grees would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  amendment.  This 
means — and  I  think  this  is  of  significant 
Importance— that  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  who  seek  to 
improve  their  qusdifications  and  teaching 
skills  during  the  summer  would  also  be 
eligible  for  these  benefits  for  the  costs 
of  their  tuition,  fees,  and  books  at  an 
approved  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Incentive  would  also  be  provided  by 
this  amendment  for  Individuals  who  are 
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not  related  to  the  student  to  provide  fi- 
nancial help  to  students  for  the  costs  of 
higher  education.  And  to  the  extent  that 
private  sources  will  be  encouraged  to 
provide  such  funds,  the  American  tax- 
payer will  benefit.  Under  our  sliding 
scale  formula,  for  every  $500  scholarship 
donated  by  a  private  individual  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  getting  money 
devoted  to  education  at  a  55-percent  dis- 
count. This  is  not  possible  at  present 
because  an  individual  taxpayer  gets  no 
tax  benefit  whatever  if,  out  of  his  own 
generosity,  he  pays  for  the  tuition,  fees, 
and  books  of  a  needy  and  deserving  col- 
lege student  whom  the  taxpayer  names 
specifically.  The  effect  of  this  factor 
alone  would  direct  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  private  fimds  Into  American 
higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  supported 
the  investment  tax  credit  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  provides  the  needed  Incen- 
tive that  results  in  growth  for  the  private 
sector  of  our  econ<xny.  This  in  turn  pro- 
vides more  and  more  Jobs  and  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  our  people,  and  an 
industrial  strength  unmatched  by  any 
other  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  I  am  also  a  stanch  supporter  of 
Incentives  to  advance  the  growth  of  our 
human  resources— people  able  to  supply 
the  brain  power  and  energy  to  make  our 
economy  move.  Our  tuition  tax  credit  Is 
Just  as  much  an  Incentive  to  allow  an  In- 
dividual to  Invest  his  own  gross  earn- 
ings In  higher  education  for  himself,  his 
children,  or  In  someone  xmrelated  to  him. 
And  as  my  colleague  has  pointed  out.  the 
results  of  investments  in  hxunan  re- 
sources have  been  even  more  spectacular 
and  rewarding  to  our  Nation  than  the  re- 
sults from  the  incentives  to  business  pro- 
vided by  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  provide  $2  bil- 
lion to  businesses  as  Investment  tax 
credits  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Our  young  people  deserve  at  least 
half  a  loaf  of  that  size  toward  their  high- 
er education. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  merely  wish  to  em- 
phasize one  further  point:  The  attacks 
have  largely  been  made  on  the  basis  that 
the  bill  does  not  have  any  specific  pro- 
vision to  try  to  do  something  for  those 
with  lower  Incomes.  But  it  does,  be- 
cause It  provides  a  mechanism  for  people 
to  contribute  funds;  and  there  Is  an  in- 
centive provided  for  them  to  give  funds 
for  scholarships  and  loan  money  or  to 
help  unrelated  people  dh?ectly.  In  either 
event,  we  shall  be  providing  a  wholly  new 
source  of  institutional  money  for  the 
higher  educational  system. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF]  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me 
at  this  point,  and  for  his  strength,  forti- 
tude, and  courage  in  continuing  this 
fight. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator    from    Colorado     [Mr 

AlLOTT]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
my  coUeagues  for  persevering  in  the  fight 
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to  have  this  policy  accepted  into  our 
taxation  system. 

This  plan  has  been  offered,  within  my 
knowledge,  during  the  last  12  years,  and 
more  and  more  Senators  have  gradually 
come  to  see  the  merits  of  this  particular 
approach  to  assist  education. 

We  provide  money  for  our  colleges. 
We  provide  loan  funds.  However,  the 
one  thing  that  these  large  installations 
carmot  do  is  to  help  the  individual  get 
money  with  which  to  go  to  school. 

The  great  merit  contained  in  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  provide  the  money, 
or  permit  the  money  to  be  provided,  when 
it  is  needed,  and  It  would  permit  it  to  be 
provided  when  it  is  needed  by  a  particu- 
lar individual. 

I  think  that  by  doing  this  we  would 
help  thousands  and  thousands  of  stu- 
dents get  an  education  who  would  not 
otherwise  get  it. 

I  think  this  Investment  In  human  re- 
sources is  as  good  and  as  great  as  any 
Investment  that  we  can  make. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  amendment 
wiU  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rollings]  be  listed  as  a  oosponsor 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  share  in 
common  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  many  of  us 
worked  our  own  way  through  college. 
I  have  long  been  Interested,  therefore. 
In  the  Riblcoff-Dominick  tax  credit 
approach. 

I  know  that  I  would  have  resented, 
and  deeply  resented,  taxes  being  taken 
out  of  my  student  Income  while  I  was 
working  my  way  through  college  if  the 
tax  rates  had  been  as  high  in  the  thirties 
as  they  are  now. 

If  any  group  of  taxpayers  need  and 
deserve  a  tax  break.  It  is  those  students 
who  are  working  their  own  way  through 
college. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
their  fine  work  in  drawing  attention  to 
this  need  and  for  introducing  S.  835. 
which  I  was  happy  to  oosponsor  earlier 
this  year. 

Education  Is  America's  greatest  na- 
tional resource.  It  provides  the  hope  for 
the  future  and  Is  responsible  for  the 
achievements  of  the  past. 

This  country  has  prospered  because  we 
have  relied  upon  the  individual  Initiative 
and  concern  of  our  citizens  at  the  local 
level. 

This  amendment  would  encourage  in- 
dividuals to  meet  their  own  educational 
problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment today  for  I  feel  that  this  proposal 
will  greatly  help  students  to  afford  the 
high  cost  of  education  today  as  weU  as 
help  the  parents  who  are  paying  the  cost 
of  educating  their  children,  particularly 
when  sometimes  two  or  three  children 
are  going  to  college  at  the  same  time. 

The  costs  of  education  today  are  some- 


times almost  unbearable.    I  think  this 
measure  Is  greatly  needed,  and  l  en 
thusiastlcally  support  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
MclNTYRE]  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  incorporates'  the 
proposal  of  S.  835  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  other  Senators  who  have  indicated 
their  support  today  of  this  approach. 

I  have,  during  my  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate,  introduced  legislation  and 
have  Joined  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  give  a  thrust,  as  it  were  to 
this  approach  which  I  think  Is  very  real- 
Istlc. 

During  his  speech  on  February  6,  when 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut introduced  S.  835,  he  pointed  out 
two  facets  of  this  legislation  which  are 
of  particular  import  for  the  citizens  of 
West  Virginia,  generally.  The  first  is 
that  the  amendment  now  covers  students 
In  vocational  training  schools  and  busi- 
ness schools,  as  well  as  those  in  regular 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  second  point  Is  the  fact  that  this 
will  have.  If  enacted,  a  salutary  effect  on 
private  institutions,  as  many  parents  may 
well  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  the 
private  schools  of  their  choice  instead  of 
relying  on  public  schools,  which  are  often 
less  expensive. 

For  those  who  desire  to  send  children 
to  the  State  universities,  however,  the 
benefits  will  certainly  be  desirable,  as 
figures  relating  to  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity In  Morgantown  show,  clearly.  The 
cost.  now.  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books  at 
this  institution.  Is  $404  per  year.  "Ilie 
dollar  benefit  of  tax  credit,  for  a  resident 
of  the  State,  will  be  $201  per  year,  or 
49.8  percent  of  the  cost  of  college  train- 
ing per  child. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  assuredly 
constructive  Impact  this  will  have  on  the 
education  of  American  youth,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us  In 
supporting  this  proposal. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  a  bulwark  of  support 
throughout  tlie  fight  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  certainly  welcome  his  support,  be- 
cause It  has  been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasiu'e  to  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut In  his  continued  effort  to  give  a  fair 
break  to  the  parents  of  college  students. 
I  have  supported  the  efforts  to  bring 
relief,  in  the  form  of  a  credit  against  the 
Federal  income  tax,  to  persons  paying 
college   tuition   for   years   now.     Each 
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year,  I  have  been  heartened  by  the  in- 
creasing support  which  this  proposed  has 
drawn  from  the  country.  Last  fall, 
js  I  campaigned  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  with  my  constituents, 
I  beard  time  after  time  of  the  need  for 
some  sort  of  relief  for  middle-income 
taxpayers  who  were  saddled  with  these 
rising  costs  of  tuition. 

It  is  particularly  upsetting  to  me  to 
realize  that  our  present  tax  laws  contain 
provision  after  provision  giving  unwar- 
ranted tax  advantages  to  many  of  the 
richest  people  and  corporations  In  the 
United  States,  while  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer continues  to  be  taxed  at  full  rates. 
The  Rlblcoff  amendment  Is  a  long  over- 
due step  In  the  direction  of  fair  taxation, 
and  should  be  supported  for  this  reason 
as  well  as  for  Its  educational  aspects. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  will  see  the  wisdom  of  this 
approach  this  year.  We  know  that  all 
other  Federal  programs  of  support  for 
education  are  dependent  upon  appro- 
priations and  the  budget  process,  and 
hence  are  subject  to  reduction  from  year 
to  year.  Let  us  enact  a  permanent  pro- 
vision into  law  which  will  assure  parents 
today  and  for  all  time  to  come  that  their 
Government  Is  aware  of  the  high  costs 
which  they  must  bear  and  Is  willing  to 
help. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  this  particular  measure. 

It  was  a  matter  of  concern  In  our  cam- 
paign last  year.  The  position  was  taken 
by  our  opponent  that  It  should  be  a  tax 
credit  to  the  corporations  rather  than  to 
the  individual  college  students. 

We  took  the  position,  along  with  the 
Ribicoff  bill  at  that  time,  that  the  tax 
credit  should  go  to  the  parents  of  the 
schoolchildren  individually. 

I  know  that  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Advisory  Commission,  on 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  served  not  only  as  a  Gov- 
ernor but  also  as  a  Cabinet  member,  we 
formed  new  strength  in  the  Federal  fab- 
ric with  respect  to  letting  Individuals 
take  over  some  of  the  responsibility  where 
there  was  the  greatest  need. 

This  measure  would  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  tremendous  boost  to 
the  cause  of  higher  education  In  the 
State.  In  South  Carolina  we  have  many 
qualified  students  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend college  for  financial  reasons. 
Scholarships  are  a  partial  answer  but 
there  is  not  enough  money  available  and 
because  of  some  high  school  currlculums 
in  our  State,  other  students  are  unable 
to  qualify  for  scholastic  aid.  This  meas- 
ure does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  ability  and  provides  equal  aid  for  the 
C  student  and  the  A  student.  Under  the 
present  tuition  schedule  In  South  Caro- 
una  a  student  at  Clemson  University 
would  receive  a  tax  credit  equal  to  42 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  his  tuition, 
lees,  and  books.  At  South  Carolina  State 
CoUege  this  benefit  would  be  over  51 
percent. 


I  heartily  commend  the  Senator  for 
tills  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  support  the  amendment  at  tills 
time.  I  carmot  do  so  in  the  present  state 
of  the  budget  deficit  and  the  inflation  it 
would  produce. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  add 
another  $1.4  billion  to  the  deficit  wiiich 
the  President  has  already  estimated  will 
amount  to  $8  billion.  That  estimate  Is 
probably  an  understatement.  It  rests  on 
an  unduly  optimistic  estimate  of  our 
revenue  department. 

For  example,  during  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year,  our  economy  stood  still,  and 
there  are  warnings  that  we  are  already  in 
a  recession.  Moreover,  the  revenue  esti- 
mate is  based  on  the  President's  assump- 
tion that  Congress  will  add  $4  billion  to 
the  revenue  by  passing  the  6-percent  In- 
come tax  Increase,  an  assumption  which 
does  not  appear  well  founded  If  I  cor- 
rectly judge  the  mood  of  Congress  and 
the  strong  feeling  that  the  Great  Society 
programs  should  be  reduced  before  taxes 
are  Increased. 

During  the  last  6  years  the  cost  of 
college  education  has  gone  up  approxi- 
mately $300  a  year  in  public  colleges  and 
$600  a  year  in  private  colleges  as  a  result 
of  Inflation. 

The  best  service  Congress  can  perform 
for  the  parents  who  are  sorely  pressed  to 
send  their  boys  and  girls  through  col- 
lege, and  for  the  young  people  who  are 
working  to  help  put  themselves  through 
college,  would  be  to  stop  Infiation,  and 
that  can  be  done  by  putting  a  stop  to 
these  multlbllllon-doUar  deficits. 

Once  the  deficits  are  stopped.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  join  In  six>nsorliig  legislation 
such  as  this. 

I  point  out  that  I  was  a  sponsor,  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  of  a  bill 
incorporating  the  features  of  this  amend- 
ment 2  years  ago.  I  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  our  budget  deficit 
would  be  eliminated  or  practically  so. 
However,  this  never  happened. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  brought  on 
terribly  higiier  extra  costs.  Our  budget 
deficit  for  this  year  will  now  be  at  least 
$9  bUUon  instead  of  the  $1.8  billion  as 
originally  estimated. 

The  infiation  last  year  was  the  worst 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time,  and  there 
are  Indications  that  It  will  continue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  In  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  In  doing  so, 
I  do  not  question  at  all  the  sincerity 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  Nor  do  I  de- 
bate the  merits  of  the  particular  pro- 
posal. 

Certainly  there  may  well  be  merit  in 
this  suggestion.  However,  we  must  get 
back  to  the  point  of  whether  we  have  the 
money  to  finance  the  proposal  or  not. 

The  so-called  Rlblcoff -Dominlck  pro- 
posal will  cost  about  $1,460,000,000.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  projected  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  1968  was  $8.1  billion,  but 
that  did  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
pending  bill,  which  would  reduce  reve- 
nue by  $1.08  billion,  nor  did  It  take  Into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  $4.7  bil- 


lion In  revenue  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  6-percent 
tax  Increase  across  the  board  has  now 
gone  by  the  wayside,  nor  did  It  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  even 
those  figures  were  arrived  at  by  plan- 
ning to  sell  our  assets  in  the  amount  of 
$5  billion. 

So  when  you  eliminate  all  these  gim- 
micks, we  already  have  a  deficit  of  about 
$19.5  billion,  and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
adding  $1.5  biUlon  more  to  that  deficit 
at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  those  who  vote  for  tliis 
proposal — and  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
question  its  merits — should  also  be  ready 
to  recognize  that  at  the  latter  part  of 
June,  when  we  consider  tiie  increased 
debt  ceiling,  we  will  have  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  by  an  extra  $1.5  billion,  as 
a  result  of  having  approved  this  amend- 
ment, or.  In  the  alternative,  we  will  have 
to  add  a  1.5-percent  tax  Increase  across 
the  board  to  provide  the  revenue.  There 
Is  no  alternative.  There  Is  no  other 
method  to  finance  it.  The  Government 
must  either  raise  the  taxes  to  finance 
this  proposal  or  It  must  raise  the  debt 
celling  and  borrow  the  money. 

One  and  one-half  billion  dollars  is  In- 
volved, and  I  again  say  most  respect- 
fully that  those  who  support  the  amend- 
ment should  be  In  the  forefront  when 
Jime  30  arrives,  either  advocating  a  tax 
Increase  to  finance  It  or  recommending 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  Like- 
wise they  should  be  ready  to  take  the 
full  consequences  of  the  inflation  that 
will  result  therefrom. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  has  much  merit.  We  should 
postpone  Its  consideration  imtil  we  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  it  or  at  least  ac- 
company It  with  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  raise  the  necessary  taxes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  Senate  is  In  a  mood 
to  discuss  this  matter  thoroughly  or  com- 
pletely today. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  had  ex- 
tensive debate  on  this  proposal  last  year, 
and  the  Senate,  by  a  strong  vote — 
strong  with  relation  to  the  previous 
vote — rejected  this  approach  to  financing 
education. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  have  pointed  out  the  condi- 
tion of  the  budget  today.  Last  year,  the 
budgetary  argimient  was  made  against 
the  proposal  on  the  ground  tiiat  we  an- 
ticipated a  deficit  of  $2.3  billion  m  1966. 
Now  we  are  being  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove an  amendment  which  would  result 
in  a  loss  of  roughly  $1.4  billion  In  reve- 
nue, in  the  face  of  an  anticipated  deficit 
of  $9.7  for  1967  and  an  anticipated  defi- 
cit of  more  than  $8  billion  for  1968. 
This  is  the  economic  and  the  fiscal  ar- 
gument against  Eidoptlng  the  amendment 
at  this  time. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  significant 
considerations,  however.  One  Is  that 
even  though  roughly  $1.5  million  rev- 
enue would  be  lost  by  this  amendment, 
the  best  estimate  we  have  Is  that  approx- 
imately $300  million  may  be  reflected  In 
improved  education. 
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I  know  that  a  kind  of  double  appeal 
Is  made  In  this  respect.  The  parents  are 
told  that  their  costs  of  education  would 
be  reduced  because  they  would  receive 
tax  credit,  and  the  educators  are  told 
that  their  problems  would  be  solved  be- 
cause they  would  be  able  to  increase 
tuition  charges.  I  suggest  that  you  can- 
not have  It  both  ways.  Either  you  will 
not  Increase  costs  and  the  charges  of 
colleges,  in  which  case  there  will  be  no 
great  educational  improvement,  a  situa- 
tion the  educators  should  be  concerned 
about;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will 
increase  the  costs,  in  which  case  the 
parents — ^those  paying  tuitions  costs — 
will  be  no  better  off  a  year  or  two  from 
now  than  they  are  today. 

If  we  really  desired  to  do  something 
about  education,  we  should  have  acted 
upon  a  number  of  bills  which  have  been 
Introduced  in  this  session  and  in  the 
previous  session,  to  assist  In  the  payment 
of  tuition  for  every  student  who  goes  to 
college,  similar  to  the  OI  payment  of 
tuition.  This  Is  the  way  to  get  tax  money 
of  the  Oovemment  into  education  at  the 
time  it  is  needed  and  at  the  point  It  is 
most  needed. 

The  third  objection  Is  the  inequity  In 
the  formula.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PROtrrr]  has  raised  this  point  and 
has  offered  a  substitute  which  makes 
clear  the  Inequity  of  the  Rlbicoff  amend- 
ment as  it  would  apply  to  lower  Income 
families.  His  proposal  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  Ribicoff  amendment  inso- 
far as  it  recognizes  that  those  with 
greatest  need  for  assistance  will  receive 
little  benefit  from  the  Rlbicoff  amend- 
ment. 

However,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Prouty  amendment,  basic  inequities  still 
remain,  and  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

If  we  are  not  taking  this  matter  seri- 
ously and  if  this  is  Just  an  exercise  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  would  still  argue 
that  the  Senate  should  not  take  action 
on  this  amendment.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  a  precedent  where  the  Senate  comes 
to  conference  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  with  every  tax  pro- 
xx^al  or  social  proposal  that  any  Senator 
has,  it  will  mean  that  in  the  long  nm  the 
Senate  will  have  no  influence  whatsoever 
in  writing  the  tax  laws  or  the  social  pro- 
grams of  the  country. 

All  these  features  taken  together — the 
budget  considerations;  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation will  benefit  only  $300  or  $400  mil- 
lion, while  the  Treasury  loses  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion;  the  basic  Inequity  In 
the  formula,  and  the  reflection  upon  the 
general  procedures  and  the  practices  of 
the  Senate  if  we  are  to  adopt  this  and 
other  amendments  and  take  them  to  con- 
ference— argue  against  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  even  though  at  one  time 
some  12  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal sponsors  of  an  amendment  similar  to 
the  one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Colorsido. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time 
or  the  pl£u^  to  adopt  an  amendment  of 
this  character,  which  will  cost  us  ap- 
proximately $1 .46  billion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  deficit  is  already  too  large. 


I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  we  will 
restore  a  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
which  will  turn  back  into  the  economy 
approximately  $1,085  billion.  That  is  as 
much  as  we  should  do  now. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  amend- 
ments to  reduce  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephones,  which,  if  they 
should  be  adopted,  will  cost  the  Oovem- 
ment approximately  $1.5  billion,  and  he 
has  other  amendments  which  would  cost 
still  more. 

We  will  be  called  upon  this  year  to  vote 
for  an  increase  in  social  security,  which 
under  the  administration  proposal  would 
pump  another  $4  billion  into  the 
economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  will  have  to  decide  how  many 
of  these  financial  injections  make  sense. 
If  we  wish  to  help  the  economy  and  to 
help  the  people  who  are  in  need  the  most, 
we  had  better  conserve  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  going  to  put  into  the  econ- 
wny  and  take  out  of  the  revenue.  We 
had  better  help  those  people  who  need 
the  help  most — for  example,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, we  will  all  want  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  many  of  us  saying  that  we 
will  vote  against  the  elderly  people,  most 
of  whom  we  know  are  in  great  need.  If 
we  vote  for  this  amendment,  we  certainly 
are  also  going  to  vote  for  the  elderly  peo- 
ple who  need  help.  That  will  be  $4  bil- 
lion for  social  security  and  $1.46  billion 
for  this  proposal. 

If  we  do  that,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  will  have  enough  gumption 
and  enough  courage  to  vote  for  the  6- 
percent  tax  increase  which  the  adminis- 
tration indicates  it  would  like  to  have  If 
we  are  going  to  do  all  these  other  things. 

The  people  we  are  talking  about  help- 
ing are  those  who  are  already  sending 
their  children  to  school.  We  have  no 
shortage  of  students  today.  We  have  no 
shortage  of  students  who  want  to  go  to 
college  and  who  can  take  advantage  of 
the  various  scholastic  opportunities 
which  are  made  available  to  them  by  the 
coimties,  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  situation  at  this 
moment  where  there  is  any  young  per- 
son who  cannot  provide  for  himself  an 
education  if  he  really  wants  one. 

I  believe  we  must  look  at  all  of  these 
programs  with  a  view  toward  priority. 
What  do  we  most  want  to  do?  Do  we 
want  to  create  real  infiation  in  this  coun- 
try by  having  this  program,  by  having 
the  social  security  program  amounting 
to  some  $4  billion,  by  eliminating  the 
auto  and  telephone  excise  taxes  that 
would  cost  another  $1.5  billion;  and  then 
are  we  going  to  vote  against  the  6- 
percent  surcharge  tax  increase? 

I  think  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  must  demonstrate  that  we  have  some 
fiscal  responsibility  and  that  we  do  rec- 
ognize that  we  must  look  upon  the  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  of  this  Oovem- 
ment with  considerable  concern,  and  try 
to  keep  our  economy  so  that  it  is  not  de- 
pressed on  the  one  hand,  or  ravaged  by 
Inflation  on  the  other  hand.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  the  wisest  course,  even 
though  this  may  be  a  meritorious  pro- 
posal standing  alone,  not  to  accept  this 
proposal  at  the  present  time.    We  did 


have  other  obligations  and  greater  prl- 
orities  or  I  could  vote  for  this  proposal. 
We  should  try  to  remember  all  of  them 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
support  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  OGRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
identify  my  views  with  those  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  . 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
but  that  a  great  many  taxpayers  with 
chUdren  in  college  are  hard  pressed.  I 
think  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  a 
great  many  taxpayers  with  children  In 
high  school  who  are  hard  pressed.  In- 
deed, one  might  wonder  if  the  parents 
of  five  children  in  high  school  would  not 
be  more  severely  pressed  than  the  par- 
ents of  one  or  two  children  in  college. 

There  is  needed  here  a  more  equitable 
proposal  than  singling  out  the  taxpayers 
who  are  parents  of  children  in  college 
and  giving  to  them  and  them  alone  a  tax 
reduction. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  inequi- 
table. This  is  unfair  to  the  masses  of 
our  people.  This  is  not  measuring  all 
taxpayers  with  the  yardstick  of  fairness. 
A  more  equitable  provision  would  be  to 
raise  the  personal  exemption  for  each 
taxpayer  and  each  dependent. 

I  know  of  no  provision  of  law  as  in- 
equitable as  the  $600  exemption  of  In- 
come for  a  dependent.  Is  it  fair  to  give 
not  an  exemption  but  a  credit  against 
taxes  to  the  parents  of  children  in  col- 
lege, but  give  no  relief  at  all  to  the 
masses  of  our  taxpayers,  a  large  percent- 
age of  whom  are  not  parents  of  children 
in  college? 

I  wish  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the 
device  of  a  tax  credit.  This  is  fairly  new 
in  our  scheme  of  tax  legislation.  It  Is 
an  inequitable  scheme.  A  credit  against 
tax  liability  really  means  the  same  thing 
as  an  appropriation  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  a  similar  amount  for  the  benefit 
of  the  taxpayer  involved.  A  deduction 
against  income  subject  to  taxation  would 
appear  the  more  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, has  the  honor  of  having  about 
one-half  of  the  Senate  as  cosponsors  of 
the  pending  amendment.  Obviously, 
when  there  is  not  a  full  attendance  In 
the  Senate,  there  is  not  an  overwhelm- 
ingly good  opportunity  to  defeat  an 
amendment  which  has  the  sponsorship 
of  50  Senators. 

I  cannot,  however,  approach  the  vote, 
on  which  I  shall  vote  "nay,"  without  ex- 
plaining to  my  constituency  and  without 
expressing  to  fellow  Senators  my  reasons 
for  opposition. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  by  sev- 
eral Senators  to  the  budget  deficit  that 
we  face.  I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  fact  that  the  budget  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  not  based  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill,  which  involves  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  was  based  in 
part  upon  enactment  of  the  proposed  6- 
percent  surcharge  on  income  tax.  Rev- 
enue to  be  realized  from  this  surcharge 
was  included  in  the  budget. 

I  have  held  the  view  that  passage  of 
the  investment  credit  bill  would  mean 
that  the  6-percent  surcharge  levy  would 
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not  be  enacted.  I  think  that  most  Sen- 
ators would  agree  with  that  conclusion, 
so  with  the  nonpassage  of  a  recommen- 
dation which  was  included  in  the  budget 
calculation,  and  the  pcussage  of  a  revenue 
reducing  measure  which  was  not  calcu- 
lated in  the  budget,  there  is  a  doubling 
of  the  deficit  effect. 

Even  today  there  is  a  deficit  in  pros- 
pect. The  staff  estimates  $13  billion; 
my  personal  o£Qce  staff  estimates  that 
the  budget,  with  the  projected  cost  of 
the  war,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
(20  billion.  Adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  will  add  an  estimated  $1.4 
billion  to  that  deficit. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  for 
further  expatiation  of  my  views.  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  amendment,  as  much 
as  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  parents  of 
chUdren  in  college,  for  the  reasMis  I  have 
stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  re- 
marks by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  New  York  chap- 
ter, American  Institute  of  Banking,  on 
Pebmary  4,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
as  follows: 

Financing  a  Colxxcx  Education 
(By  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  tbe  annual 
banquet  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican   Institute    of    Banking,    Americana 
Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y.,  February  4,  1967) 
Most  Treasury  ofllclalB,  when  they  come  to 
New  York,  address  their  remarks  to  the  sub- 
jects of  balance  of  payments,  the  economic 
outlook,  taxation,  or  monetary  policy.     To- 
night, it  Is  my  Intention  to  abandon  these 
lofty  themes  and  addreae  myself  to  a  very 
simple  fact  of  life  which  la  of  concern  to  mU- 
Uona  of  Americans — how  to  finance  a  coUege 
education  for  their  children. 

This  gathering  may  be  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  a  dlscusslDn  of  this 
iMue.  Quite  often  when  we  In  the  Treasury 
comment  on  some  of  the  more  esoteric 
themes  that  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago,  we 
are  addressing  otirselves  to  your  bosses — the 
Uooree.  the  Rockefellers,  the  Champions — 
who  may  very  well  have  an  Intellectual  In- 
terest in  this  area,  but  scarcely  the  personal, 
practical  Interest  that  this  subject  arouses 
in  you  and  me. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen  I  have  Just  mentioned  will  have 
»  Bignlflcant  part  to  play  in  deciding  whether 
to  allocate  some  of  the  resources  of  your 
banks  to  the  programs  that  I  will  deecrlbe. 
But  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  perhaps  you 
can  help  me  persuade  them  that  this  alloca- 
tion makes  good  sense — not  Just  to  you  and 
to  me  as  individuals,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  poUcy. 

The  grand  subjects  of  the  United  States' 
posture  In  Its  balance  of  payments.  Its  eco- 
nomic outlook.  Its  system  of  taxaUon,  and 
its  monetary  policy  are  Inextricably  tied  up 
with  our  level  of  education.  If  you  compare 
the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
our  most  significant  advantage  probably  lies 
in  the  educational  level  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people — the  so-called  technological 
and  management  gap  which  so  disturbs  our 
wanpeutors  around  the  world. 

Our  education  Is  closely  allied  with  our 
economic  outlook.  As  the  Ooundl  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  pointed  out  In  Its  recent  an- 
nual report,  some  studies  suggest  that  over 
20  percent  of  our  economic  growth  over  the 
P"t  3  or  4  decades  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  education,  and  perhaps  another  20  percent 


can  be  attributed  to  the  general  advance  of 
knowledge. 

Education  unquestionably  will  have  an 
Impact  on  the  sort  of  tax  poUcy  that  we 
devise  In  the  years  ahead.  If  education  lifts 
us  all  to  a  higher  level  of  real  Income,  some 
of  the  most  basic  assumptions  of  tax  policy 
may  have  to  be  re-examined. 

Finally,  a  highly  affluent  society  with  a 
high  level  of  education  Is  surely  a  society 
that  will  use  to  the  fuUest  the  credit  re- 
sotircee  that  are  available  In  this  nation. 

In  emphasizing  these  economic  conse- 
quences, I  should  point  out  that  I  am  merely 
sticking  to  my  last  as  a  Treasury  official.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  most  significant  end- 
product  of  education  Is  a  rise  In  our  level 
of  civilization — an  Increase  In  our  capaci- 
ties to  elevate  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

So  tonight,  when  I  speak  on  a  subject  that 
may  seem  a  bit  prosaic  by  the  usual  Treas- 
tiry  standards,  perhaps  I  am  speaking  to  a 
really  basic  Issue  Involving  our  current  and 
our  potential  economic  power  as  a  nation. 

I  also  am  speaking  about  a  subject  that 
directly  Involves  my  cvirrent  responsibilities 
and  yours.  As  I  will  explain,  we  recently 
have  Initiated  a  program  of  government, 
backed  private  loans  to  college  students, 
and  I  am  chairing  a  special  committee  to 
review  this  program.  Our  goal  Is  a  big 
one:  by  1972  we  are  aiming  to  have  some 
$6.6  billion  In  loans  outstanding  to  over  2 
million  student  borrowers.  We  In  the  gov. 
emment  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  we  take  whatever  stepm  are 
necessary  to  reach  this  goal.  The  loans 
themselves,  however,  must  be  made  by  the 
banks  and  other  lending  Institutions  of  this 
country,  so  in  a  very  basic  sense  It  will  be 
up  to  you  whether  this  program  succeeds. 

TRC  NEED  WS  FACE 

We  as  Americans  have  traditionally  been 
Imbued  with  a  desire  to  give  our  children 
the  best  education  available.  My  great- 
great-grandfather  Robert,  who  claimed  that 
he  shot  his  way  Into  the  Indian  territory  of 
Indiana  In  1806.  could  probably  have  spoken 
on  this  same  subject  with  even  more  convic- 
tion than  I.  One  of  the  first  entries  In  his 
diary,  in  those  early  days,  was  a  notation  In- 
dicating that  he  had  transferred  two  hoga 
and  five  gallons  of  whiskey  to  the  school 
teacher  they  had  recently  persuaded  to  come 
out  Into  the  wilderness  to  educate  their 
children. 

Our  whole  history  as  a  nation,  from  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  down  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  196S,  has  reflected 
our  continuing  determination  to  educate  our 
children  the  best  way  we  know  how.  But 
the  time  span  from  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  to  date  btts  marked  a  dramatic 
change  In  our  attitudes  toward  higher 
education. 

Just  a  few  figxires  will  Illustrate  the  re- 
markable change  In  recent  years.  In  1930, 
total  expenditures  on  a  higher  education  in 
this  country  were  about  $630  million.  A  few 
years  after  the  Second  World  War,  the  figure 
was  more  than  four  times  greater — about 
$2.7  billion.  In  the  current  year,  1967,  the 
expenditures  are  expected  to  reach  a  level 
of  approximately  $16.8  billion — almost  30 
times  the  1930  level. 

In  the  decade  from  1955  to  1965,  the  en- 
rollment  m  our  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation Increased  by  about  2,800.000  students. 
In  the  next  decade  we  are  anticipating  an 
even  larger  Increase — 3,600,000  students — 
and  this  Is  probably  on  the  conservative 
side. 

This  is  the  problem,  and  the  bard  issues 
that  confront  us  all  are  starkly  simple. 

First:  How  do  we,  as  individual  parents, 
raise  the  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
coUege — expenses  that  have  risen  steeply  in 
the  recent  past  and  show  little  or  no  sig^ 
of  leveUng  off  in  the  future. 

Second;  How  do  we,  as  citizens,  allocate 
our  resources  to  pay  the  professors  and  to 


build  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  and 
housing  needed  to  accommodate  this  surge 
of  young  Americans  into  the  coUeges  and 
universities. 

Tonight  I  will  address  myself  merely  to  the 
first  question,  but  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  two  questions  cannot  be  easily 
divided.  The  need  to  finance  the  required 
growth  of  the  institutions  will  almost  in- 
evitably be  reflected  in  higher  costs  to  the 
students  and  their  famUles.  I  do  not  Intend 
by  this  comment  to  take  sides  in  the  argu- 
ment over  free  state  tuition;  as  a  financial 
official  I  merely  regard  it  as  prudent  to  as- 
sume that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
enlarging  and  improving  our  colleges  will  be 
borne  by  the  current  crop  of  students.  I 
might  add  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning — and 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  want  to— this  trend  to- 
ward higher  costs  then  surely  becomes  a 
problem   we  inevitably  must  confront. 

If  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  ever- 
higher  costs  when  American  famUles  cur- 
rently are  groaning  under  what  they  consider 
to  be  an  extremely  heavy  burden,  then  what 
is  the  answer?  There  are  several  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action — one  of  which  is  ctir- 
rently  on  our  statute  books.  Let  me  list 
for  you  some  of  the  proposals  that  are  cir- 
culating in  the  pubUc  domain,  with  my  own 
I>eraonal  comments  on  their  utility.  Then 
I  should  like  to  explain  to  you  the  potentials 
of  the  legislation  that  we  have  recently 
enacted. 

THE   TAX    CKEOrr    PROPOSAL 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  politically  attrac- 
tive proposals  that  is  currently  being  dis- 
cussed is  a  plan  to  give  a  tax  credit  to  those 
families  who  are  incurring  the  costs  of  higher 
education. 

My  imaginative  and  highly  experienced 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Rlbicoff,  has  advocated  Just  such  a  proposal. 
I  have  noticed  that  a  good  friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford,  has  also  thrown  bis  support  behind 
this  approach. 

I  znust  say  that  most  people,  when  they 
first  look  at  the  idea  of  taking  a  tax  credit 
for  the  exi>enses  of  their  chUdren  in  coUege. 
become  wildly  enthusiastic.  But  let's  take 
a  closer  look  at  just  what  these  proi>osals 
amount  to. 

Senator  Rlbicoff's  proposal  would  allow  the 
parents  of  a  college  student  a  maximum  of 
$325  each  year  as  a  credit  against  taxes.  The 
credit  would  be  less  if  the  student's  tuition 
and  books  totaled  less  than  $1600.  And  of 
course  if  the  famUy  had  so  Uttle  income  that 
they  owed  no  tax.  they  would  get  no  benefit 
at  all  from  the  credit. 

This  plan  would  cost  the  nation  roughly 
$1.1  billion  the  first  year  (according  to 
Treasury  estimates)  and  up  to  $1.5  biUlon 
a  year  within  three  years.  You  can  see  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  smaU  sums  of  money. 
But  laying  aside  the  parochial  Treasury  con- 
cern about  spending  such  large  sums,  Sen- 
ator Rlbicoff's  proposal  seems  to  have  two 
basic  defects : 

First,  it  operates  as  a  sort  of  "reverse" 
scholarship — that  is.  It  gives  the  highest 
reward  to  the  famiUes  with  the  highest  in- 
comes sending  their  children  to  the  most 
expensive  schools.  I  know  of  no  coUege 
which  would  hand  out  its  aid  funds  In  such 
an  upside-down  fashion. 

Second,  in  spite  of  the  substantial  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  even  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  the  proposal  wotUd  pro- 
vide— $325  per  student — is  not  nearly  enough 
to  meet  the  current  and  the  prospective 
burden  that  faces  so  many  American 
famUles. 

Senator  Rlbicoff  argues  that  his  plan  Is 
designed  to  provide  money  for  the  institu- 
tions, through  higher  tuition,  as  well  as  to 
ease  the  burden  on  famiUes.  In  this  dual 
objective  be  has  my  sympathy  and  my  con- 
currence.    However,  Increased  tuition  may 
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merely  widen  the  educational  opportunity 
gap  between  families  of  moderate  means 
and  families  of  ample  means.  On  balance, 
I  think  there  are  better  means  of  using  our 
Federal  re80\irce8  In  the  area  of  financing 
higher  educatlc»i. 

TH«    "COMMON    STOCK"   AFPSOACH 

One  of  the  more  Ingenloxis  plans  that  I 
have  encountered  in  recent  months  was 
briefly  mentioned  In  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Message.  Under  this  proposal,  a  col- 
lege student  could  borrow  the  funds  he 
needs  from  a  government  education  bank. 
He  would  repay  this  loan  by  adding  a  certain 
specified  percentage  to  his  Federal  Income 
tax  rate  during  his  productive  years  (say. 
to  age  55).  This  plan  has  the  novel  "com- 
mon stock"  approtich  of  making  all  of  us 
partners  through  our  Federal  tax  system  in 
the  economic  career  of  any  student  who  is 
educated  through  this  device.  If  he  is  ex- 
tremely successful,  he  would  much  more 
than  repay  the  loan.  However,  if  he  entered 
one  of  the  lower-paying  walks  of  life,  or  if 
the  fates  worked  against  him.  he  would 
probably  not  repay  the  loan  principal  and 
Interest  during  his  productive  years. 

This  proposal  certainly  needs  a  good  deal 
of  careful  study.  The  plan  might  have  to 
be  modified  to  provide  a  "buy  out"  for  any 
extraordinarily  successful  person.  In  other 
words.  If  you  were  well  on  your  way  to  be- 
coming chairman  of  the  board  of  a  bank, 
you  might  be  given  the  option  of  buying 
out  your  debt  to  the  government  at  some 
appropriate  price. 

This  plan  may  sound  bizarre  on  first  read- 
ing, but  It  shoiild  not  be  dismissed  out  of 
band.  It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  meet  an 
Important  problem,  and  It  certainly  Is  no 
more  fanciful  than  the  far-sighted  action  of 
oux  forefathers  in  setting  aside  portions  of 
the  howling  wilderness  to  be  used  to  finance 
our  early  educational  system. 

THK   LOAN    CT7ARAMTZK   PLAK 

Lastly,  we  come  to  a  program  which,  to  my 
mind,  currently  offers  the  United  States  the 
greatest  "bang  for  a  buck"  in  this  particular 
area — the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
enacted  Into  law  In  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  program  Is  relatively  new; 
it  Is  not  widely  known;  It  admittedly  has 
many  bugs  that  must  still  be  worked  out; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  offers  great  promise  to 
millions  of  American  families. 

This  program  starts  from  a  premise  that 
we  have  been  very  slow  to  accept  in  this 
nation — that  an  investment  In  education  is 
as  soxmd  a  lUiancial  investment,  if  not 
soxmder,  than  an  Investment  in  a  bouse  or 
in  a  car.  It  now  is  an  accepted  fact  that, 
unlike  a  car  or  a  bouse,  a  college  education 
is  an  Income-producing  asset.  For  that  rea- 
son, our  traditional  reluctance  to  go  Into 
debt  to  finance  an  education  seems  a  bit 
peculiar  and  unreasonable.  However,  as  the 
costs  of  education  continue  to  spiral,  the 
American  people,  in  their  predictably  prag- 
matic way,  are  finding  for  themselves  that 
perhaps  It  does  make  sense  to  borrow  to 
finance  the  education  of  their  children. 
Perhaps  they  have  begun  to  borrow  for  edu- 
cation simply  because  they  have  found  it 
impossible  to  meet  these  costs  out  of  c\ir- 
renC  income  or  current  savings;  but  what- 
ever the  reason,  it  Is  my  personal  opinion 
that  It  Is  an  eminently  sensible  decision. 

How  does  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
work?  It  really  is  quite  simple.  It  merely 
extends  into  this  area  the  concept  of  a  gov- 
ernment guarantee  to  back  up  a  loan  made 
by  a  private  financial  Institution. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  this  concept.  It 
revolutionized  the  whole  approach  to  financ- 
ing housing  In  the  days  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1984.  The  concept  has  proved 
spectacularly  successful  in  the  hotislng 
field — so  successful  that  most  home  financ- 
ing today  does  not  need  to  rely  on  a  Federal 
guarantee.  I  believe  that  the  potential  in 
the  area  of  education  Is  eqtially  promising. 


Let  me  trace  through  the  steps:  Any 
American  boy  or  girl  who  can  get  admitted 
to  a  college  can  go  to  his  local  commercial 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  mutual 
savings  bank,  or  credit  luilon  to  submit  a 
loan  application.  The  bank  processes  his 
application  and,  after  referring  It  to  the 
State  student  loan  guarantee  agency,  ad- 
vances the  student  up  to  $1,000  per  year  (or 
In  some  states  up  to  »1,500  per  year)  while 
he  is  in  school. 

Repayment  of  the  loan  begins  up  to  9 
months  after  the  student  leaves  college  or 
graduate  school.  If  bis  family's  "adjusted 
family  Income"  is  tlB.OOO  or  less,  the  loan  Is 
interest-free  to  the  student  while  he  is  in 
school — the  government  pays  this  Interest, 
When  repayment  begins,  the  Interest  rate 
to  the  student  runs  at  3  percent  if  his  fam- 
ily's income  Is  below  the  specified  level,  with 
the  government  paying  another  3  percent. 
If  the  family  Income  is  above  tliat  level,  the 
student  pays  the  full  6  percent.  Repayment 
can  be  made  over  as  long  as  a  lO-year  period. 
I  can  only  admit  that  this  program  has 
had  a  rough  beginning.  After  It  was  enacted 
Into  law  In  the  fall  of  1965.  It  took  the  Office 
of  Education  about  6  months  to  really  get 
started.  I  might  say  at  this  Juncture  that 
we  have  had  the  complete  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, the  two  savings  and  loan  association 
leagues,  the  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  and  the  credit  unions'  association 
(CUNA  International). 

Our  troubles  largely  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  phenomenon  known  as  "tight  money", 
which  began  to  be  evident  In  April  of  last 
year.  Tight  money  made  life  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  savings  and  loans  and  the  mu- 
tvial  savings  banks,  and.  to  a  lesser  degree 
for  the  credit  unions  and  the  commercial 
banks.  It  made  most  financial  Institutions 
think  twice  about  committing  themselves  to 
new  and  untried  loan  programs. 

The  banks  also  discovered,  somewhat  to 
their  dismay,  that  the  coste  of  getting  these 
loans  on  the  books  were  more  than  they  had 
anticipated.  When  these  costs  were  added 
to  the  high  cost  of  money,  they  seemed  to  be 
facing  a  losing  rather  than  a  break-even 
proposition. 

Paperwork  was  another  complicating  fac- 
tor— almost  Inevitable  In  any  new  govern- 
ment program. 

Lastly,  state  legislatures  did  not  rush  to 
appropriate  their  share  of  the  guarantee 
funds  with  the  enthusiasm  that  we  might 
have  expected. 

All  of  these  difficulties,  with  the  exception 
of  tight  money,  are  almost  inevitable  with 
any  new  program.  Despite  them,  we  still 
succeeded  In  the  Fall  semester  of  1966  In  get- 
ting out  loans  totaling  tieo  million 
to  190.000  students.  For  the  full  1966-1967 
year,  our  original  target  was  loans  to  963.000 
students,  totaling  $700  million.  At  the  mo- 
ment, we  are  guessing  that  we  will  actually 
hit  a  level  of  480,000  loans  totalmg  $400  mil- 
lion. All  in  all,  this  Is  not  a  bad  beginning 
for  a  first  year  effort  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. 

But  It  Is  not  good  enough.  The  need  Is 
now.  Consequently.  I  have,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  Gardner  and  Secretary 
Fowler,  put  together  a  teak  force  composed 
of  the  Treasury,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  examine 
vrtth  the  commercial  bankers,  the  mutual 
savings  bankers,  and  the  savings  and  loan 
association  and  credit  union  representatives 
what  we  can  do  to  move  this  program 
ahead. 

We  are  going  to  look  at  the  whole  question 
of  administrative  costs,  paperwork,  pooling 
of  resources  within  a  region,  the  possible 
creation  of  a  secondary  market  to  relieve  In- 
stitutions that  are  overloaded,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Improving  Federal-state  relationships 
In  this  area.  It  is  our  intention  to  report 
to  the  President  through  Secretary  Gardner 
and  Secretary  Fowler  In  the  next  30  days. 


Let  me  set  out  the  reasons  this  program  U 
so  attractive  to  me. 

( 1 )  Perhaps  this  is  a  natural  reaction  for 
a  Treasury  official,  but  this  program  unqueg. 
tlonably  gives  us  the  greatest  leverage  In  th« 
use  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  mentioned  that  a  tax  credit 
plan  providing  a  maximum  benefit  of  |32S 
per  famUy  would  cost  us  a  billion  and  a  hall 
dollars  by  the  third  year.  This  loan  program. 
If  it  expands  on  the  trend  that  we  think 
It  vrtll  follow,  could  make  6'/i  million  loans 
totaling  $6.7  billion  at  an  annual  Interest 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  that  will 
reach  only  about  $328  million  In  1972,  after 
5  years. 

(3)  At  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  student,  this  pro- 
gram offers  some  meaningful  financial  as- 
sistance. In  fact.  If  It  gets  under  way  as  I 
think  It  will,  and  if  college  costs  Increase  at 
I  predict,  these  limits  may  have  to  be  raised. 
(3)  The  program  is  intimately  involved 
with  all  sectors  of  the  financial  community, 
the  academic  community,  and  state  govern- 
ment. To  many,  this  spells  chaos,  cumber- 
some operations,  and  endless  argumentation. 
I  do  not  look  at  it  that  way.  I  will  admit 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  arg\iing  and  negotia- 
tions ahead  before  we  hammer  out  a  com- 
pletely viable  program,  but  this  Is  precisely 
the  sort  of  "creative  federalism"  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  continually  emphasized. 
Sometimes  It  Is  difficult  to  start,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  broad-based  support  that  b 
generated  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

If  history  is  any  indicator,  the  problem  ol 
financing  the  coets  of  higher  education,  both 
the  coets  to  students  and  the  costs  to  the 
Institutions,  vHll  be  met — no  matter  what 
the  coets  may  be,  and  no  matter  what  party 
controls  our  political  destiny.  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  you  the  study  of  the  alternative*. 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  guaranteed  loan  program  provides 
the  most  promising  solution  currently  avail- 
able to  the  problem  of  financial  assistance 
to  the  student. 

I  believe  that  we  are  getting  much  closei 
to  our  goal  of  being  able  to  say  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl,  "If  you  can  get  ad- 
mitted to  a  college,  the  financUl  resources 
that  you  need  will  be  available."  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program  should  make  thl« 
promise  a  reality.  It  should  make  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  education  a  tolerable  burden 
for  American  families.  It  should  provide  at 
least  part  of  the  financial  basis  that  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  now  need  and 
will  need.  And.  finally.  It  shoiUd  enable  us 
to  reach  Into  the  ghettos  and  the  pockets  of 
rural  poverty,  to  draw  out  and  to  educate 
those  disadvantaged  Americans  to  whom  a 
higher  education  a  few  years  ago  was  lit- 
erally unthinkable. 

This  Is  a  town  of  financial  genius  and 
imagination.  I  ask  that  you  use  ^^* jf 
that  imagination  and  some  of  that  creativity 
m  helping  us  solve  a  problem  that  Involves 
one  of  the  fundamental  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions of  American  families. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *»«• 
HoLLiNCS  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wl"i- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitQ- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  tne 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Riblcoff  amendmen^ 
strike  out  paragraph  (3)   of  subsection  in; 
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oj  the  proposed  n«w  section  of  the  Intenwl 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954. 

Redesignate  the  last  subsection  of  the 
amendment  as  subsection  (g)  and  after  sub- 
tectton  (b)  of  the  amendment  insert  the 
lollowlng  new  subsections : 

"(c)  Section  6401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amounts  treated  as 
overpayments)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"•(b)  Excessive  Credits. — If  the  amount 
allowable  as  credits  under  sections  31  (relat- 
ing to  tax  withheld  on  wages) ,  39  (relating  to 
eertam  uses  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil), 
and  40  (relating  to  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion) exceeds  the  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A 
(reduced  by  the  credits  allowable  under  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1.  other  than  the  credits  allowable  under 
sections  31,  39,  and  40),  the  amount  of  such 
excess  shall  be  considered  an  overpayment.' 
"(d)  Section  7a(n)  (3)  of  suob  Code  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  taacable  Income 
tor  certain  purposes)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  sections  '31  and  39'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'sections  81. 39,  and  40.' 

"(e)  (1)  Section  6201  (a)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  assessment  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"'(5)  Erroneous  credit  for  expenses  of 
higher  education. — If  on  any  return  or  claim 
for  refund  of  Income  taxes  under  subtitle  A 
there  Is  an  overstatement  of  the  credit  allow- 
able by  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
higher  education),  the  amount  so  overstated 
which  Is  allowed  against  the  tax  shown  on  the 
return  or  which  Is  allowed  as  a  credit  or  re- 
fund may  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  a  mathematical  error  appearing  upon  the 
return.' 

"(2)  Section  e3l3(e)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'"(4)  For  assessment,  as  If  a  mathematical 
error  on  the  return.  In  the  case  of  erroneous 
claims  for  credits  under  section  40,  see  sec- 
Uone201(a)(5).' 

"(f)  Section  6311(b)  (4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rules  for  applying  the  definition 
of  a  deficiency)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'credit  under  section  39.  unless,  without  re- 
gard to  such  credit*  and  inserting  'credits 
under  sections  39  and  40,  unless,  without  re- 
gard to  such  credits'." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  be  sub- 
mitted as  an  amendment  to  the  RiblcoCf 
amendment,  and  that  it  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  I 
do  not  Intend  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  at 
this  time,  but  I  do  think  it  is  important 
that  we  consider  the  whole  concept  of 
a  negative  income  tax  credit  for  college 
students.  It  should  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  kind  of  approach  which 
has  been  olTered  by  the  Senator  from 
cxin 611— Part  7 


Connecticut.  I  am  also  a  ooq^onsor  of 
the  amendment  d  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  orU^nal  bill.  8. 835. 

In  my  opinion.  I  do  disagree,  to  this 
extent:  I  feel  that  there  haa  been  ne- 
glect in  this  part  of  the  bill  in  regard 
to  those  who  are  not  In  a  position  to  pay 
taxes,  or  who  may  not  have  a  sufficient 
tax  credit  as  provided  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

"Hie  amendment  which  I  offer  is  very 
simple  and  differs  from  that  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  intends  to  offer, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  leaves  hitact 
all  of  the  Ribicoff  proposals,  whereas  the 
provisions  in  the  so-called  Prouty 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  in  the  original  Ribi- 
coff proposal. 

What  I  am  saying  in  substance  is  that 
parents  who  ordinarily  would  be  entitled 
to  a  tax  refund  under  the  tax  credit,  but 
are  imable  to  receive  it  because  their 
taxes  are  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
credit,  such  credit  would  be  considered 
as  an  overpayment  and  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  taxpayer  as  such. 

In  other  words,  take  a  person  who  Is 
married  and  has  two  children.  He  has 
a  $600  deduction  for  each  one.  llius,  for 
husband,  wife,  and  two  children,  at  $600 
each,  that  would  be  $2,400.  whereas  If 
they  had  a  total  lnc<Mne  of  only  $2,500, 
they  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
absolutely  not  having  eiumgh  taxes,  or  no 
taxes  at  all,  in  order  to  benefit  fr<»n  the 
proposal. 

The  net  result  would  be  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  no  benefits  for  their 
children  under  the  Ribicoff  proposal. 

What  I  am  saying  is  simply  that  par- 
ents of  these  children  are  entitled  to  as 
much  benefit  as  those  who  pay  more 
taxes.  The  same  situation  involves 
those  families  which  have  large  numbers 
of  children.  Perhaps  they  vaay  be  able 
to  send  off  their  oldest  child  to  school, 
but  by  the  time  they  get  to  the  second 
child  who  would  be  ready  to  go  to  school, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  receive  any  bene- 
fits from  the  propKwal  whatsoever,  per- 
haps. 

But,  imder  the  circumstances,  there 
have  been  no  hearings  on  this  measure 
whatever.  I  think  that  there  should  be 
hearings.  A  great  deal  of  study  of  this 
subject  should  be  made  in  deptli. 

I  am  not  asking  that  the  Senate  act 
on  my  amendment  at  this  time.  It  would 
merely  apply  the  negative  income  tax 
principle  to  the  tax  credit  proposal  as 
Introduced  by  the  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Ribicoff. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  would 
be  the  right  attack  upon  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  this  country.  It  is  what  I 
have  frequently  declared,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  attack  poverty  we  should  at- 
tack it  In  a  way  which  will  be  effective, 
with  a  method  which  will  be  effective, 
without  adding  bureaucracy  on  top  of 
bureaucracy,  and  have  additional  em- 
ployees who  would  do  practically  noth- 
ing except  receive  their  salaries.  This 
situation,  of  course,  will  not  Inure  to  the 
benefit  of  those  they  are  supposed  to 
help;  namely,  the  poor  people  them- 
selves. 


As  the  President  has  said  repeatedly, 
we  must  provide  an  education  for  our 
young  people,  regardless  of  their  circum- 
stances, who  have  the  ca];>ability  of  pro- 
viding part  of  It,  thereby  increasing  their 
contribution  to  a  productive  American 
society. 

This  is  not  true,  in  q^ite  of  the  fact 
that  some  schools  indicate  all  children 
are  able  to  go  to  college  today.  We  have 
studied  the  facts  and  we  can  document 
them. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  Ribicoff  proposal  was  before  the 
Senate  In  1964.  At  that  time,  I  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  that  proposal  the 
present  law  which  is  the  guaranteed  loan 
program,  the  scholarship  program,  and 
the  work  study  program.  At  that  time, 
I  voted  against  the  Ribicoff  proposal. 

I  Indicated  then  that  if  the  guaranteed 
loan  program,  the  scholarship  program, 
and  the  work  study  program  became  law, 
I  would  then  be  In  a  position  to  go  to 
the  next  step,  to  provide  for  those  not 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  that  enact- 
ment. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  law  are 
now  on  the  books.  Unfortunately,  the 
tight  money  policy  of  last  year,  to  some 
extent,  took  away  from  Its  effectiveness, 
but  that  tight  money  policy  has  now  been 
revised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
I  hope  it  will  continue  to  stay  in  that 
position. 

I  do  Intend  to  support  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  and  therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  the  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  state  briefly  why  I  oppose  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  and  variations  thereof,  as  I 
have  done  on  every  occasion  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  some  years  ago. 

In  my  opinion,  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  vexing  problem  of  enabling  parents 
of  modest  means  to  send  their  children 
to  college  is  not  through  a  tax  system 
but,  rather,  through  a  comprehensive 
system  of  scholarships  and  loans,  often 
non-interest-bearing  loans  which  could 
be  forgiven.  In  the  event  the  recipients 
graduated  from  college  and  could  go  Into 
those  professions  and  skills  which  are  In 
short  supply. 

I  believe  that  the  method  of  handling 
the  higher  education  problem  should  not 
be  through  a  tax  system,  no  matter  how 
much  we  might  sweeten  the  suggestion 
by  reducing-  the  amount  of  income  on 
which  a  tax  credit  would  be  applied. 

Mr.  President,  fundamentally,  these 
amendments  all  give  preference  to  the 
wealthier  groups  in  our  communities  at 
the  expense  of  the  bright  boys  and  girls 
from  poorer  families  who  do  not  pay  in- 
come taxes  in  an  amount  adequate  to 
enable  them  to  get  any  real  benefit  out  of 
the  proposal. 

Accordingly,  because  I  think  this  Is  an 
upper-class  and  a  middle-class  amend- 
ment, because  I  believe  that  all  Ameri- 
cans with  respect  to  the  availaWlity  of 
higher  education  should  l>e  treated  alike, 
and  because  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  I  have  consistently 
fought  for  a  more  comprehensive  ceiling 
on  scholarships,  with  low  Interest  or.  In- 
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deed,  non-lnterest-bearlng  loans  for  our 
yooDs  peopld  to  eaahiB  them  to  fo  ta^ol- 
iage.  X  Bhail  nrawMe  the  Mnendment^ . 

-<r. 

«. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Bfr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  the  Senate  briefly  on  same  other 
matters,  other  than  the  one  <mm«riiatoiy 
before  the  Senate. 

First,  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  8en> 
ate  to  a  very  Important  discuslon  which 
Is  Koine  on  In  the  financial  woiid,  which 
gravely  affects  the  future  of  every 
American:  namely,  what  we  should  do 
about  gold  and  gold  reserves,  and  what 
we  should  do  In  backing  up  the  position 
taken  by  two  of  the  leading  New  York 
banks — Chase  Manhattan  and  the  Bank 
of  America — where  they  indicate  that  the 
time  has  come  to  stop  the  selling  or 
buying  of  gold,  or  at  least  to  leave  that 
policy  to  the  discretion  of  the  Treasury, 
thereby  requiring  those  who  hold  valid 
claims  either  to  stay  or  get  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  the  im- 
portance of  this  is  that  we  have  been 
under  sharp  international  criticism  and 
attack  for  the  imbalance  in  our  interna- 
tional payments,  which  has  been  persist- 
ent over  the  last  five  to  six  years  or  more 
because  of  the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  we  are  carrying  abroad,  notwith- 
standing a  rather  heavy  export  surplus 
which  is  a  tribute  to  the  economy  of  our 
production  and  the  efBclency  of  the 
United  States.  Pressxure  has  been 
brought  on  the  United  States  by  Euro- 
pean central  banks  to  bring  its  balance 
of  payments  under  control,  with  the  im- 
plied threat  in  the  background  that 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  nm  on  gold 
which  would  make  the  American  econ- 
omy vxilnerable. 

I  have  contended  for  several  years 
that  the  United  States  is  again  being 
stretched  out  and  racked  on  a  "Cross  of 
Gold."  that  the  doUar  is  better  than 
gold,  because  the  dollar  buys  food  auid 
products  that  people  use,  and  gold  only 
fills  one's  teeth  or  Is  worn  on  one's  wrist 
as  an  ornament. 

It  Is  tremendously  heartening  and  per- 
haps as  important  an  event  as  has  taken 
place  iQ  the  world  that  this  concept  is 
now  having  the  support  of  major  banks. 
We  also  have  certain  statements  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  implying  that 
the  official  position  of  the  United  States 
on  this  momentous  subject  is  being  re- 
considered. 

With  prospects  for  a  higher  UjS.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  in  1967  than  In 
1966,  diminishing  US.  gold  reserves  and 
a  stalemate  In  international  monetary 
reform,  the  United  States  is  facing  basi- 
cally two  alternatives:  First.  Impose  fur- 
ther controls,  or  second,  take  steps — 
principally  stop  buying  and  selling  gold — 
to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  U.S.  economy  and 
not  gold  that  makes  the  dollar  a  key 
reserve  currency. 

The  first  alternative — ^more  controls — 
must  be  emphatically  rejected.  These 
controls — the  Interest  equalization  tax 
and  the  so-called  "voluntary"  restric- 
tions on  bank  loans  and  overseas  Invest- 
ment— did  not  eliminate  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  because  the  war  In 
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Vietnam  and  our  worldwide  responsibil- 
ities reqvtred  Increased  overseas  expendi- 
tures. The  continuation  of  these  con- 
trols will  have  only  one  predictable  ef- 
fect: Declining  return*  on  VS.  invest- 
ment abroad  and  a  lessening  role  for  the 
United  States  as  wrsrld  banker. 

The  great  value  of  the  second  alterna- 
tive is  that  It  shifts  the  hiitlatlve  on 
international  monetary  reform  frwn 
Europe  to  the  United  States.  The  argu- 
ment on  Intemational  monetary  reform 
today  has  been  fought  on  false  grounds — 
can  the  United  States  bring  its  balance 
of  payments  under  control  or  can  it  not? 
The  imposition  of  controls  over  our  in- 
ternational financial  transactions  to  deal 
with  a  deficit  equal  to  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  OMP  has  never  made 
sense. 

The  real  Issue  Is  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  back  the  dollar  by  the 
strength  of  its  economy  and  by  sound  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies.  The  $750  bil- 
lion U.S.  economy — equal  to  Europe's 
total  output  and  more  than  half  of  the 

production  of  the  Industrialized  world 

offers  plenty  of  security  for  the  dollar. 
Our  intemational  assets  total  $125  bil- 
lion whUe  our  international  liabilities 
total  162  billion  as  of  the  end  of  1966. 
Our  exports  will  reach  over  $30  billion 
this  year— greater  than  that  of  any 
other  single  country's— against  Imports 
of  about  $23  to  $24  billion.  While  we 
have  had  Inflation  throughout  our  post- 
war history,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  diminished  less  than  that  of 
most  major  currencies. 

The  fact  that  two  of  the  largest  U^S. 
banks — the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  America — have  now  openly 
adopted  the  position  that  the  United 
States  should  consider  stopping  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  gold  Is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  will  have  a  ma- 
jor Impact  on  the  attitude  of  oxir  own 
Treasury  Department  and  on  the  central 
banks  of  Western  Europe.  The  two  New 
York  banks  have  performed  an  important 
public  service  at  a  time  when  the  gold 
question  Is  becoming  an  Issue  that  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Treasury  may  have 
to  act  upon.  With  little  exception,  de- 
bate on  gold  has  been  on  the  sterile  side 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  financial  com- 
munity. I  hope  that  henceforth  this  will 
not  be  the  case. 

Within  the  next  three  years,  at  the 
latest.  Congress  will  be  confronted  with 
the  problem  that  we  will  have  run  out  of 
"free  gold"— that  Is  the  gold  available 
to  meet  the  offshore  demands  over  and 
above  what  is  requird  by  law  to  be  set 
aside  as  backing  for  our  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  Two  years  ago  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  law  to  remove  the  gold  backing 
behind  Federal  Reserve  deposit  liabili- 
ties and  thereby  freed  several  billion  in 
gold  for  intemational  purposes.  Today 
we  have  only  about  $3  billion  in  "free 
gold"  remaining.  The  time  has  come.  In 
my  opinion,  to  consider  removing  the  re- 
maining domestic  tie  between  gold  and 
the  dollar  by  repealing  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
This  act  would  free  another  $10  billion 
In  gold  and  would  give  us  a  total  of  $13 
billion  to  meet  any  conceivable  demand 
from  foreign  financial  institutions  for 
our  gold. 


Such  an  action  would  demonstrate  our 
confidence  to  the  world  that  both  gor- 
ernments  and  private  users  will  continue 
to  use  the  dollar  as  an  international  cur- 
rency  with  or  witliout  gold;  and  should 
this  action  be  coupled  with  a  decision  by 
our  Treasury  to  buy  or  sell  gold  only  if 
It  desires  to,  we  will  be  in  an  excellent 
negotiating  position  to  press  forward 
with  establishing  a  more  up-to-date  In- 
temational  monetary  system. 

I  am  confident  that  the  world  contin- 
ues to  desire  our  goods,  our  know-how 
our  machines,  and  the  dollars  necessary 
to  acquire  them.  The  thne  has  come  to 
remove  the  American  dollar  from  the 
"Cross  of  Gold,"  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  leading  members  of  our  financial 
community  have  taken  the  initiative  to 
accomplish  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  the  state- 
ment by  these  two  banks,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
America,  may  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   Business   In   Brief,    April    1967] 

DXITCm,    DOLLABS    AND    OOLO 

There  U  growing  eoncem  about  this  year's 
deficit  In  the  n.S.  balance  of  paymenU. 
Aft«r  several  years  ot  Improvement  the  deO- 
clt  was  reducM  to  il.3  bUUon  In  1965,  was 
up  a  bit  last  yeA  and  appears  definitely  on 
the  rise  agaln^ln  1967.  Although  the  out- 
look could  change,  the  facts  concerning  the 
balance  of  payments  are  not  really  In  ques- 
tion; the  difficulty  Is  one  of  InterpretaUon. 
To  some  government  official  the  deficit  out- 
look seems  to  signal  the  need  for  ever  tighter 
controls  over  International  capital  move- 
ments. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  strategy 
more  damaging  to  our  economic  Interests  or 
better  calculated  to  play  Into  the  hands  of 
thOM  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  who  wish  to 
see  our  VS.  influence  greatly  diminished. 
Unfortunately,  however,  most  discussions  of 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  tend  to  lead 
In  the  direction  of  such  controls.  This  la 
largely  because  two  important  aspects  of  the 
problem  have  not  received  adequate  atten- 
tion. The  role  of  government  spending, 
especially  for  military  purposes.  Is  one. 
U.S.  obUgatlons  In  Viet  Nam  must  surely  b« 
met.  But  there  Is  clearly  room  for  a 
thorough  re-examlnatlon  of  U.S.  overseas 
military  spending  with  a  view  to  cutting, 
much  more  than  in  the  past,  programs  that 
are  no  longer  In  the  national  Interest. 

The  second  aspect,  which  this  article  dls- 
cxisses.  Is  the  role  of  gold  In  Intemational 
finance. 

TUX  OEnCIT 

The  balance  of  payments  facts  appear 
bleak  enough.  Although  U.8.  exports  this 
year  appear  Ukely  to  rise  more  than  Imports, 
.the  Improvement  can  do  Uttle  more  than 
offset  further  drains  because  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  and  a  possible  further  deteriora- 
tion In  the  tourist  account.  Imports  should 
rise  very  slowly  or  not  at  all  this  year  after 
several  years  of  extremely  rapid  expansion, 
mainly  because  the  U.S.  economy  wlU  ad- 
vance more  slowly. 

In  the  capital  accounts,  the  net  outflow  of 
foreign  Investment  was  reduced  last  year  be- 
cause of  extremely  tight  credit  conditions  In 
the  VS. — a  situation  that  already  has  re- 
versed. Since  the  money  market  has  eased, 
short  term  capital  outflows,  which  were  vir- 
tually eliminated  last  year,  are  Ukely  to  re- 
sume again.  These  outflows  may  not  reach 
the  high  levels  «f  a  few  years  ago  because  of 
the  oonttnued  existence  of  the  voluntary  bal- 
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gaoe  of  paymnts  ptognm.  Ifev«cth«le«. 
tbs  oei  eapltai  outflow,  which  last  year 
unouated  to  about  $2.5  bUUon.  «ould  reach 
J3J5  billion  Of  more  this  year.  Although 
this  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  pro- 
jective earnings  on  foreign  Investments,  the 
otttlook  for  the  overtUl  balance  at  payments 
U  a  deflolt  subetaaoauy  larger  tban  thAt  In 

1806. 

The  goTemmeat  might  make  further  sr- 
ntngements  to  receive  prepaymanta  on  mlU- 
tary  sales.  Already,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  the  German  government  to 
convert  liquid  dollars  to  longer  term  assets. 
Such  gimmicks  can  make  the  deficit  appear 
anaUer.  But,  according  to  widely  aooepted 
(tandards.  It  Is  still  Ukely  to  be  far  too  large. 

The  question,  however,  Is  whether  the 
standards  applied  to  our  deficit  are  meanmg- 
PH  In  examining  this  question,  we  should 
seek  some  perspective  on  the  International 
strength  of  the  U.8.  because  that.  In  the 
last  analysis,  determines  the  strength  of  the 
dollar. 

THX  TTNICATCRXD  STKZNOTH  OF  TKX  DOLLAB 

VB.  International  assets  at  the  end  of  196fl 
totaled  $125  billion  compared  to  International 
liabilities  of  about  $62  bllUon,  and  our  Inter- 
national asset  poaltlon  continues  to  improve 
ysar  after  year.  It  is  argued,  however,  that 
the  U.S.  is  acquiring  assets  In  the  form  of 
direct  Investments  and  long  term  loans  whUe 
acquiring  short  term  UablUtles  m  the  form  of 
dollar  deposits  or  short  term  mvestments  in 
the  U.S.  by  foreigners.  Thus,  the  V£.  la 
playing  the  role  of  banker  and  intermediary 
In  International  capital  markets,  extending 
long  term  capital  to  the  rest  ot  the  world  and 
absorbing  short  term  capital  In  return.  We 
would  argue  that  this  has  been  a  healthy 
thing  both  for  the  U^S.  and  tot  the  capital- 
hungry  nations  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  forget  that 
tlie  source  of  this  capital  Is  an  enormo\is 
I7S0  bUllon  economy,  almost  equal  In  slse 
to  all  of  Europe.  UJS.  vxparU,  which  will 
reach  over  ISO  bllUon  this  year,  are  greater 
than  any  other  country's  exports  and  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  the  exports  of  all  the  com- 
mon msLTket  countries. 

Furthermore,  despite  policies  that  led  to 
excessive  Inflation  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  fallen  far 
less  than  that  of  any  other  major  currency 
\D  the  postwar  period.  Indeed,  no  liquid 
tsset  existing  In  large  amounts  has  retained 
Its  value  for  the  last  hundred  years  as  weU. 

This  is  the  paradox:  the  United  States  has 
the  strongest  economy  In  the  world  with  the 
soundest  currency,  yet  It  Is  to  concerned 
about  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  equal 
to  less  than  %  %  of  Its  ONP  that  it  might 
be  willing  to  Inflict  extremely  damaging  con- 
trols over  Its  International  financial  opera- 
tions to  deal  with  It.  The  explanation  of 
this  paradox  Ues  In  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
role  of  gold  in  International  affairs. 

BOLD    VXBSUB   DOtXABS 

Gold  has  an  Intrinsic  value  far  below  that 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Tet, 
because  of  the  belief  that  Its  official  price 
might  rise,  gold  Is  the  only  International  as- 
set that  can  compete  with  the  dollar.  No 
sophisticated  Investor  or  central  banker.  If 
he  were  certain  that  the  price  of  gold  in 
terms  of  dollars  wotUd  not  be  officially  raised. 
would  regard  gold  as  a  better  store  of  value 
than  the  dollar,  which,  In  addition  to  Its  rel- 
atively stable  purchasing  power,  also  can  be 
Invested  to  earn  Interest. 

One  key  to  this  pu2zle  Is  the  relationship 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  the  value  of 
national  currencies.  All  the  major  countries 
that  belong  to  the  Intemational  Monetary 
J^md  have  established  a  par  value  for  their 
currencies  In  terms  of  gold  or  U.S.  dollars. 
Countries  other  than  the  U.S.  however,  main- 
tain their  gold-currency  ratio  not  by  buying 
»ud  selling  gold  but  by  buying  and  seU- 
ihg    dollars.    By     maintaining     their     ez- 


Ohange  rate  for  the  doUar,  <tlMy  automatl- 
caUy  rrv'^t**"  thetr  gold  parity.  No  osis 
seriously  considers  the  poeslblUty  of  the 
United  Stetes  raising  the  price  of  gold  uni- 
laterally. It  Is  generally  agreed  that  If  the 
U.S.  were  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  all  other 
countries  would  follow  suit.  In  so  doing 
they  could  maintain  the  tie  beitween  their 
c^orrenoy  and  the  doUar. 

The  reason  other  national  ciirren<dee  are 
tied  to  the  dollar,  is  that  the  dollar  suocess- 
fuUy  performs  two  major  tntemational  func- 
tions: that  of  a  transactloil  currency  and 
that  of  a  reserve  currency.  Dollars  are 
widely  used  to  conduct  international  finan- 
cial transactions  and  are  held  by  oonomerclal 
banks  and  private  Individuals  for  this  pur- 
pose. Second,  as  official  reserves  In  foreign 
central  banks,  they  are  used  as  International 
store  of  value  and  for  stabilizing  foreign  ex- 
change markets.  Although  the  demand  for 
doUara  as  a  transaction  currency  has  been 
growing  steadily  throughout  the  postwar 
years,  foreign  central  banks  have  become  In- 
creasingly reluctant  to  hold  doUars  as  a  re- 
serve currency.  Thus,  although  continuing 
to  accumulate  doUars  over  the  past  ten  years, 
they  have  used  about  $10  blUlon  of  these 
dollars  to  purchase  gold  from  the  U.8.  Treas- 
ury. 

TKK  ALTXaNATIVKS 

As  doUar  Uabllltles  continue  to  grow,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
foreign  central  banks  wished  to  cash  In  aU 
their  doUars.  By  now  total  Uqxild  liabilities 
of  UjB.  banks  to  foreigners  Is  over  two  times 
the  amoxmt  of  otir  gold  stock  and  about  ten 
times  the  amount  of  free  gold  beyond  that 
reqnlred  to  back  the  nation's  currency. 
Thtis,  a  run  on  the  U.S.  gold  stock  could 
not  i>08albly  be  satisfied. 

Although  no  one  knows  what  might  occur 
In  a  crisis,  two  options  are  very  clear.  The 
United  States  could  lead  in  a  general  revalu- 
ation of  gold.  Some  Individuals  have  advo- 
cated this.  It  would  certainly  be  supported 
by  the  major  gold  producing  countries. 
South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  without  un- 
due reluctance  by  the  European  countries 
that  have  accumxUated  large  gold  stocks.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  most  wasteful,  tempo- 
rary and  uncertain  expedient,  as  weU  as  con- 
trary to  major  VS.  commitments  based  on 
the  present  gold  price. 

As  another  alternative,  the  U.S.  could 
cease  buying  and  selUng  gold.  If  the  Treas- 
ury began  buying  and  selUng  only  at  Its 
discretion,  foreign  central  banks  would  be 
faced  with  a  serious  dUemma.  With  their 
dollars  no  longer  freely  convertible  into  gold, 
they  would  have  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  doUars  they  own,  and  how  to  deal  with 
the  doUars  that  would  be  presented  to  them 
by  their  own  commercial  banks  for  conver- 
sion Into  local  currencies. 

But  ttils  would  be  a  most  disagreeable 
choice.  On  the  one  hand.  If  they  permitted 
the  dollar  to  depreciate,  prices  of  U.S.  goods 
wotUd  drop  relative  to  domestically  produced 
goods.  Furthermore,  It  would  make  U.S.  ex- 
ports more  competitive  In  third  markets. 
This  solution  would  be  vigorously  opposed 
by  most  exporters  and  businessmen  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  forelg^n  central  banks 
continued  to  support  the  dollar  at  its  pres- 
ent rate,  this  would  place  them  more  iin- 
equlvocally  than  ever  on  a  dollar  standard, 
a  pollUcally  embarrassing  solution  to  coun- 
tries that  had  partlclp<ated  In  the  run  on 
the  doUar  In  the  first  place. 

U.S.  DxnCITS  ABE  SmtFLtTSKS  KLSCWUXU 

If  it  is  made  tinmlrtaka.bly  clear  that  In 
the  event  of  a  crisis  the  U.S.  would  simply 
terminate  the  privilege  now  given  to  foreign 
central  banks  of  buying  gold  freely,  then 
the  bxrrden  of  decision  regarding  the  defense 
at  the  dollar  would  be  shifted  even  more 
than  now  from  the  U.S.  to  the  shouldera  of 
European  and  other  central  banks. 

No  doubt  Um  dollar^  value  could  have 


b«Hi  twtter  aiAlntalaad  if  less  mtlataoaaiy 
poUdaa  bad  been  pursued  over  recent  yean. 
Nevertheless  the  UJS.  record  u>  the  postwar 
periods  Is  far  better  than  that  of  any  other 
major  country.  Twice  In  the  past  iweuty 
years,  in  10fi&-67  and  In  1906,  the  VS.  under- 
took strong  measures  to  cvab  Inflation.  Am- 
a  result  of  these  meastires  and  a  generally 
conservative  policy  stance,  the  value  of  tbe 
doUar  has  ««iiT><Tit«fi»r«  ittm  than  that  of  any 
other  major  currency.  Thus,  It  la  time  (or 
the  VS.  to  become  leas  deteoslve  about  Itm 
balance  of  payments  and  employ  a  strategy, 
that  takes  account  of  the  <loUar's  strength 
and  stabUM^.  :-, 

Ail  this  does  not  mean  tha.t  the  VS.  nee* 
have  deficits  forever.  But  other  nattons — 
especially  In  Europe — must  have  deficits 
themselves  If  they  wish  the  UJS.  to  have 
surpluses.  If  this  should  happen,  external 
doUar  liabilities  wo\Ud  diminish  Instead  of 
grow,  and  the  dollar  as  an  international 
reserve  asset  would  become  leas  Important. 

Most  other  advanced  nations  can  Influence 
their  balance  of  payments  by  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  more  easily  than  can  the  U.S. 
because  of  the  much  larger  share  of  their 
eoonomlee  devoted  to  In  temational  trade. 
Moreover,  It  is  possible  for  most  European 
nations  to  more  than  offset  tight  monetaiy 
or  fiscal  conditions  Ln  this  country,  frus- 
trating ovu'  attempts  to  achieve  International 
balance  through  these  means.  They  oould 
also  reduce  their  surpluses  by  opezilng  up 
their  capital  markets  to  foreign  borrowers. 
Therefore,  countries  that  wish  to  reduce 
their  dollar  balances  have  only  to  permit 
themselves  deficits  Instead  of  surpluses. 
Furthermore,  they  may  wish  to  try  harder 
to  promote  monetary  reform,  such  as  the 
Intemational  Monetary  Fund  and  the  OBCD 
are  studying  now,  which  wlU  reduce  the 
relative  Importance  of  the  dollar  In  Interna- 
tional finance. 

In  any  case,  foreign  central  banks  cannot 
easily  escape  from  dollars  they  now  hold.  It 
woiUd  be  neither  possible  nor  profitable  to 
convert  dollars  on  a  large  scale  to  any  other 
cvirrency.  Moreover,  doUars  can  be  Invested 
profitably  In  U.S.  capital  markets  or  used 
to  purchase  goods  and  services  In  the  U.S. 
and  elsewhere.  Thus,  for  the  dollar  holder, 
there  Is  no  place  to  go;  and,  if  we  maintain 
internal  price  stablUty,  there  should  be  no 
need. 

But  a  strong  doUar  depends  on  responsible 
fiscal  and  monetary  management.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  huge  budgetary 
deficits  resiUtlng  frcnn  too  rapid  increases 
in  non-defense  spending  In  the  past  two 
years  be  sharply  reduced.  Otherwise  the 
dollar  win  lose  Its  position,  and  will  neither 
merit  nor  receive  world  support  and  confi- 
dence. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  14.  IMTJ 

Akxsicait  Oou>  OrrKHSivi  Shakb  EukofsIs 

Ijcadbhs 

(By  Bernard  D.  Noesiter) 

Paris,  AprU  13. — The  new  American  of- 
fensive against  gold  has  siiaken  Europe's  fi- 
nancial leaders.  They  resent  It;  they  thtn^r 
It  is  clumsy.  Nevertheless,  It  has  served  as 
a  potent  remainder  ttiat  the  modem  mone- 
tary system  Is,  to  a  large  extent,  bottomed 
on  the  dollar  and  not  on  gold. 

A  telephone  siirvey  of  Continental  fi- 
nancial centers  today  turned  up  oommentt 
like  these  from  one  leading  central  bank: 

"I  have  been  quietly  telling  my  oolleaguas. 
particularly  In  France,  that  it  is  at  least  ■■ 
risky  to  have  gold  as  not  to  have  It.  Ot 
course.  It  Is  better  If  we  say  this  than  if  yoa 
Americans  do." 

Even  more  surprising  was  the  report  from 
one  of  Europe's  moet  conservative  central 
banks.  An  official  there  has  been  privately 
asking  whether  his  institution  Is  holding  too 
much  gold  and  whether  he  should  shift  soma 
of  his  reserves  into  earning  assets. 
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To  be  cure.  Uxese  reapoiuee  come  from  tba 
most  topblattcated  AiiAncl&l  AUtborltlee, 
Uioee  who  iinderetand  tbere  U  nothing  Ixn- 
mutable  about  tbe  value  of  gold.  Bank  and 
file  bankers  and  speculators  are  frightened 
at  the  American  talk  of  rtemonetltlng  gold 
and  Interpret  It  aa  a  Mgn  of  weskneea  In  tba 
dcfllar. 

Teaterday.  tbe  prloa  of  gold  at  London  rose 
to  ItB  highest  lerel  In  nearly  two  y«an.  Tbla 
ma  mostly  dae  to  some  purchases  by  Swiss 
bftnka.  But  speculatlTe  fear  also  played  a 
part. 

Today,  however,  the  London  market  was 
quiet.  It  appears  that  the  long  debate  over 
tbe  world's  money  system  has  taken  a  new 
turn,  one  in  which  the  United  States  need 
not  be  so  defensive. 

Tbe  flexing  of  American  muscle  began  with 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler's  speech 
last  month,  warning  of  unspecified  "unilat- 
eral"  American  action.  This  was  followed 
last  week  by  statements  from  the  Ohase 
Manhattcm  Bank  and  Bank  of  America,  sug- 
gesting that  the  TTnlted  States  might  stop 
buying  and  selling  gold.  AH  these  remarks 
received  a  lot  of  attention  here.  The  sub- 
sequent Chase  and  Treasury  efforts  to  mxiffle 
the  message  have  perversely  served  to  under- 
line It. 

Europe's  financiers  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
Administration  really  Intends  to  demonetise 
gold,  to  try  to  drive  It  out  of  the  world's 
reserve  system.  But  there  Is  a  growing  be- 
lief that  simply  carting  away  yellow  metal 
from  New  York  will  not  force  the  United 
States  to  put  Its  foreign  payments  In  bal- 
ance. This  was  the  central  point  gleaned 
from  I^)wle^'B  speech. 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  Chase  and  Bank 
of  America  statements  are  viewed  as  special 
pleading,  an  eSort  by  two  institutions  that 
finance  a  lot  of  it  to  head  off  stUTer  controls 
on  foreign  Investment.  Even  so,  the  view 
here  Is  that  these  two  huge  banks  are  not 
without  Influence. 

If  the  United  States  does  let  its  gold  stock 
run  down,  the  fear  here  is  that  American 
competition  In  European  markets  will  reach 
Intolerable  levels.  In  such  an  event,  the 
dollar  might  sell  for  awhile  at  a  discount 
and  American  goods  would  be  even  cheaper 
for  Europeans  to  buy. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Francois  Bruel,  a 
commentator  with  very  close  ties  to  the 
French  Finance  Ministry,  observed  gloomily 
tbe  other  day : 

"It  is  no  longer  the  French  argument  (In 
favor  of  a  return  to  the  gold  standard)  but 
the  American  which  is  winning  ground — at 
least  in  the  way  Europeans  are  behaving  If 
not  in  their  deepest  thoughts." 

LACK  or  CONCERK 

Oddly  enough,  the  Europeans  are  not  ter- 
ribly concerned  wtlh  something  by  which 
Washington  appears  to  set  great  store.  This 
Is  the  American  effort  to  extract  a  public 
pledge  from  Germany  that  it  will  not  cash 
in  dollars  for  gold  and  will  buy  medium  term 
bonds  with  its  earnings.  Europ>ean  financiers 
know  that  Germany  doesn't  dip  into  the 
American  gold  stock  as  a  matter  of  policy 
anyway  and  buys  its  gold  from  the  London 
pool  and  elsewhere.  As  for  the  bonds,  it 
Is  understood  that  this  would  be  another 
gimmick  to  make  the  American  payments 
balance  look  smaller  than  It  is  in  fact. 

The  whole  issue  will  be  aired  at  an  Im- 
portant meeting  of  the  finance  ministers 
from  the  sis  Common  Market  countries  at 
Munich  next  week.  The  six — Including 
France — are  represented  as  agreeing  that  the 
world  shortage  of  gold  should  be  offset  by 
Increased  drawing  rights  in  the  International 
MoneUiry  Fund. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  April  14,  1987] 
Frxsh  Thoughts  on  Oold 
Healthy  signs  of  heterodoxy  are  emerging 
in  the  way  American  bankers  are  thinking 


about  gold.  Busineu  in  Brief,  the  bimonthly 
publication  al  the  Ohase  Manhattan  Bank, 
suggests  that  European  monetary  authorities 
may  be  induced  to  cooperate  in  the  defense 
of  the  dollar  "if  it  Is  made  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  United  States  would  simply 
teimlnate  the  privilege  now  given  to  foreign 
central  banks  cA  buying  gold  freely  .  . 
And  Mr.  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  president  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  told  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that:  "There  is  no 
overwhelming  reason  why  we  should  sustain 
the  dollar  value  of  gold.  We  may  have  to 
reconsider  our  gold  buying  policy.  Both 
statements  were  deplored  by  an  anonymous 
ofllclal  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  well 
as  the  American  Bankers  Association,  and 
Chase  Manhattan  officials  subsequently 
softened  their  position.  Nonetheless,  they 
reflect  a  mood  that  should  strengthen  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler's  determined  effort  to 
secure  agreement  on  a  plan  for  supplement- 
ing gold  as  an  International  monetary 
reserve. 

The  world  stock  of  monetary  gold  decreased 
for  the  first  time  in  1966,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  in 
an  excellent  speech  delivered  at  Pebble 
Beach,  California,  explained  why  the  con- 
version of  dollars  into  gold  by  central  banks 
menaces  the  stability  of  the  international 
monetary  system: 

"To  the  extent  that  dollars  are  used  to 
draw  down  our  gold  stocks,  world  liquidity  is 
decreased.  This  happens  because  our  re- 
serves are  in  the  form  of  gold.  Consequently, 
when  France — to  mention  the  chief,  but  not 
only  purchaser  of  U.S.  gold — uses  some  of 
its  dollar  reserves  to  purchase  our  gold, 
French  reserves  remain  the  same  in  amount 
although  changed  in  form,  but  our  reserves 
decline,  and  consequently,  total  world  re- 
serves are  diminished." 

Secretary  Fowler,  who  is  proceeding  with 
skill  and  Job-like  patience,  is  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  think  aloud  about  what 
might  happen  if  his  efforts  to  secure  an 
agreement  on  a  new  monetary  reserve  unit 
should  fall.  But  the  Congress  is  not  si- 
lenced by  similar  Inhibitions.  The  majority 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  their 
annual  review  state  flatly  that: 

"If  other  Industrial  nations,  specifically  in 
Western  Europe,  continue  stubbornly  to  re- 
sist the  Introduction  of  a  new  reserve  medi- 
um that  would  stabilize  the  role  of  credit 
in  official  international  settlements  .  .  . 
there  must  be  no  illusion  about  the  conse- 
quences. It  would  be  hard  to  prevent  a  re- 
treat from  multilateralism  into  regionalism 
.  .  .  We  should  be  forced,  reluctantly,  to 
protect  our  interests  by  joining  with  those 
countries  that  are  willing  to  operate  their 
currencies  on  a  dollar  reserve  basis  and  form- 
ing with  them  a  new  bloc  of  liberalized 
trade." 

An  unfortunate  collapse  of  international 
monetary  cooperation  can  easily  be  averted. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  Germans,  in  return 
for  a  commitment  on  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  their  country,  may  be  willing 
to  stop  selling  the  dollars  that  they  accumu- 
late in  their  payments  surplus.  Such  an 
agreement  would  mark  an  important  break- 
through, especially  if  followed  by  an  agree- 
ment on  the  creation  of  a  new  reserve  unit. 
But  if  that  effort  falls,  it  is  clear  that  this 
country,  which  has  served  as  the  world's 
banker  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  will  not  meocly  submit  to  further  mone- 
tary blackmail. 


PUNTA     DEL     ESTE     MEETING     OF 
AMERICAN    CHIEFS    OF    STATE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
get  so  busy  here  that  we  fail  to  take  note 
of  many  historic  events  of  our  time.  One 
has  Just  taken  place  at  Pimta  del  Este. 
The  historic  meeting  of  the  American 
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chiefs  of  state  has  now  ended,  i  take 
this  occasion  to  congrrBtulate  President 
Johnson  and  the  other  Presidents  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  for  a  magnifi- 
cent draft  declaration  which  has  been 
adopted  there.  Including  an  absolute 
commitment — tbe  language  is  "agreed;" 
that  is  the  word  used  in  the  communi- 
que — to  a  Latin  American  common  mar- 
ket, thereby  liberating  the  economies  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  from  the 
narrow  boundaries  into  which  they  had 
been  cast,  and  through  which  barrier 
they  have  now  broken  into  economic  in- 
tegration. 

This  move  represents  a  real  deter- 
mination to  come  to  economic  maturity 
and  cross  over  the  threshold  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  free  nations. 

I  wish  to  Indicate  that  the  critically 
important  part  of  the  communique  is 
that  it  relies  on  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation. 

Referring  first  to  the  word  "self-help," 
the  whole  emphasis  is  that  with  our  help 
and  the  help  of  other  industrialized 
coxmtrles  of  the  world  the  economy  of 
Latin  America  may  look  forward  to 
helping  the  future  of  the  230  million  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America. 

I  take  tills  occasion  to  say  "welcome 
home"  to  President  Johnson  and  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  him  and  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics for  the  historic  service  rendered  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  at  the  Conference  at  Punta 
del  Este. 

I  have  already  expressed  myself  with 
respect  to  the  efforts  to  be  used  by  tbe 
Government  to  back  up  and  to  help  bring 
to  fruition  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  republics 
with  respect  to  a  common  market  lor 
Latin  America. 

To  this  regard  let  us  mention  the  fact 
that  the  formation  of  an  Action  Com- 
mittee for  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  and  of  an  International  Co- 
operating Committee  composed  of  leaders 
from  various  walks  of  private  life  In  the 
Industrialized  nations  of  the  world  out- 
side of  Latin  America  are  proceeding 
very  auspiciously.  Dr.  Alberto  Lleraa 
Camargo,  a  former  President  of  Colom- 
bia and  I  are  working  together  on  this 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munique Issued  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  states  may  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  to  be  followed  by  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  April  8,  1967  on  the 
formation  of  the  two  action  committees 
and  the  text  of  a  cable  Dr.  Lleras  and  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Josa  Mora,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
on  April  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dkatt  DSCUiaATION  To  Bk  Sionxs  bt  Pxxsi- 

DBNTS  AT  SiTMMIT  MXTTINO,  PUNTA  DEL  ESTI. 

AS  Approvxd  bt  Foreign  Ministers 
The  Presidents  of  the  American  States  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
meeting  In  PunU  del  Este.  Oriental  Republlo 
of  Uruguay. 

Resolved  to  give  more  dynamic  and  con- 
crete expression  to  the  Ideals  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican unity  and  of  solidarity  among  the  peo- 
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pies  of  America,  which  inspired  ttae  taanAmn 

of  our  countries;  * 

Determined  to  make  this  objective  a 
reality  within  our  own  nations,  in  keeping 
^th  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
aspirations  of  oux  peoples; 

Inspired  by  the  principles  which  underUe 
the  Pan-American  system,  especially  thoee 
contained  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
the  economic  and  social  act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
ind  the  protocol  of  Buenos  Aires  amending 
the  Charter  of  tbe  Organization  of  American 
States: 

Conscious  that  the  attainment  of  national 
and  regional  development  objectives  in  Latin 
America  Is  based  essentially  on  self-help; 

Convinced,  however,  that  the  achievement 
of  those  objectives  requires  determined  col- 
laboration by  all  our  oountrlee.  complemen- 
tary support  throiigh  mutual  aid  and  expan- 
sion of  external  coof>eratlon; 

Pledged  to  give  a  vigorous  Impetus  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  emphasise  Its 
multilateral  character,  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging balanced  development  of  the 
region  at  a  substantiaUy  faster  pace  than 
attained  thus  far; 

United  in  the  Intent  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  our  peoples  and  to  assure  their  in- 
creased participation  in  the  development 
process,  creating  In  these  purposes  suitable 
conditions  aa  much  in  the  political  as  In  the 
economic,  social  and  labor  fields; 

Resolved  to  maintain  a  social  harmony  and 
fraternal  relations  in  the  Americas,  where 
true  racial  equtillty  must  prevail. 

We  proclaim  the  solidarity  of  the  countries 
we  represent  and  their  decision  to  achieve 
to  the  fullest  measure  the  free.  Juat,  and 
democratic  social  order  demanded  by  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

Latin  America  will  create  a  common 
market. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics agree  to  create  progreeslvely  from 
1970  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
which  must  be  substantially  In  operation 
In  a  period  of  no  more  thsm  fifteen  years. 
The  Latin  American  Market  will  be  based  on 
the  complete  development  and  progressive 
oonvergence  of  the  Latin  Amerloan  Free 
Trade  Association  and  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Conmion  Market,  taking  into  account 
the  Interests  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
not  yet  affiliated  with  these  systems.  This 
great  task  will  reinforce  our  historic  bonds, 
win  promote  Industrial  development  and  the 
strengthening  of  Latin  American  industrial 
enterprises  with  more  efficient  production 
and  new  opportunities  for  employment,  and 
win  permit  the  region  to  play  its  deservedly 
significant  role  In  world  affairs.  The  ties  of 
friendship  among  the  peoples  of  the  con- 
tinent will  thus  be  strengthened. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  his  part,  declares  his  firm  sup- 
port for  thte  promising  Latin  American 
Initiative. 

We  will  lay  the  physical  foundations  for 
Latin  American  economic  Integration 
through  multinational  projects. 

The  undersigned  Presidents  affirm  that 
economic  Integration  demands  a  major  sus- 
tained effort  to  build  a  land  transportation 
network  and  to  improve  transportation  sys- 
tems of  all  kinds  so  as  to  open  the  way  for 
the  movement  of  both  people  and  goods 
throughout  the  continent:  to  eBtabllsh  an 
adequate  and  efficient  telecommunications 
system:  to  install  inter-connected  power  sys- 
tenis:  and  to  develop  Jointly  international 
river  basins,  frontier  regions,  and  economic 


'Wherever  the  term  "Latin  America"  Is 
used  In  this  text,  it  Is  to  be  understood  that 
it  Includes  all  the  member  states  of  the  OAS 
save  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
term  "Presidents"  also  includes  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The  term 
"Continent"  comprises  both  the  continental 
and  insular  areas. 


areas  which  Include  the  territory  of  two  or 
more  countries. 

We  will  Join  In  efforts  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially Latin  American  foreign  trade 
earnings. 

In  order  to  increase  substantially  Latin 
American  foreign  trade  earnings.  Individual 
and  joint  efforts  shall  be  directed  toward 
facilitating  non-discriminatory  access  of 
Latin  American  products  in  the  world  mar- 
kets; toward  Increasing  Latin  American 
earnings  from  traditional  exports;  toward 
avoiding  frequent  fiuctuatlons  In  Income 
from  such  commodities;  and  finally,  toward 
adopting  measures  that  will  stimulate  ex- 
ports of  Latin  American  manufactured 
products. 

We  wIU  modernize  the  living  conditions  of 
our  rural  populations,  raise  agricultural 
productivity  In  general,  and  Increase  food 
production  for  the  benefit  of  both  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  will  transform  the  living  conditions  of 
the  rural  workers  and  farmers  of  Latin 
America,  to  guarantee  their  full  participa- 
tion in  economic  and  social  progress.  For 
that  purpose  integrated  programs  of  mod- 
ernization, land  settlement,  and  agrarian  re- 
form will  be  carried  out  as  the  countries  so 
require.  Similarly,  productivity  will  be  im- 
proved and  agricultural  production  diversi- 
fied. Furthermore,  recognizing  that  the 
continent's  capacity  for  food  production  en- 
tails a  dual  responsibility,  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  produce  sufficient  food  for 
the  growing  needs  of  our  own  peoples  and 
to  contribute  toward  feeding  the  peoples  of 
other  regions. 

We  will  vigorously  promote  education  for 
development. 

In  order  to  give  a  decisive  Impetus  to  edu- 
cation for  development,  our  literacy  cam- 
paigns will  be  intensified,  education  at  all 
levels  win  be  greatly  expanded  and  Its  qual- 
ity improved  so  that  the  rich  human  poten- 
tial of  our  peoples  may  make  their  maximum 
contribution  to  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development  of  lAtln  America,  our 
educational  systems  will  be  modernized  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  educational  innova- 
tions, and  exchanges  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents win  be  Increased.  LaUn  America  will 
share  In  the  benefits  of  current  scientific 
and  technological  progress  so  as  to  reduce 
the  widening  gap  between  it  and  the  highly 
industrialized  nations  In  the  areas  of  pro- 
duction techniques  and  of  living  conditions. 
We  will  hamees  science  and  technology 
to  the  service  of  our  peoples. 

National  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
grams will  be  developed  and  strengthened 
and  a  regional  program  will  be  started; 
multinational  institutes  for  advanced  train- 
ing and  research  will  be  established;  exist- 
ing Institutes  of  this  type  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica win  at  the  same  time  be  strengthened 
and  contributions  will  be  made  to  the  ex- 
change and  advancement  of  technological 
knowledge. 

We  will  expand  programs  for  Improving 
the  health  of  the  American  peoples. 

The  fundamental  role  of  health  In  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  Latin 
America  demands  that  the  prevention  and 
control  of  communicable  diseases  be  Inten- 
sified and  that  measures  be  taken  to  eradi- 
cate those  which  can  be  completely  ellm- 
mated  by  existing  techniques,  and  that  pro- 
grams to  supply  drinking  water  and  other 
essential  sanitary  services  for  urban  and 
rural  areas  wUl  be  speeded  up. 

Latin  America  will  eliminate  unnecessary 
military  expenditures. 

The  Presidents  of  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics, consclovis  of  the  Importance  of  armed 
forces  to  the  maintenance  of  security, 
recognize  at  the  same  time  that  the  demands 
of  economic  development  and  social  progress 
make  It  necessary  to  devote  to  those  pur- 
poses the  maximum  resources  available  In 
Latin  America. 

Therefore,  they  express  their  Intention  to 
limit  mlliury  expenditures  In  proportion  to 


the  actual  demands  of  national  sectulty  In 
accordance  with  each  country's  constltn- 
tional  provisions  avoiding  those  expenditures 
that  are  not  lndlsi>ensable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  specific  duUee  of  the  armed 
forces  and,  where  pertinent,  of  International 
commitments  that  obligate  their  respective 
governments.  With  regard  to  the  treaty  on 
the  banning  of  nuclear  araos  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, they  expressed  the  hope  that  it  may 
enter  into  force  as  soon  as  possible,  once  the 
requirements  established  by  the  treaty  are 
fulflUed. 

In  facing  the  problems  considered  In  this 
meeting,  which  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  will  of  the  Amerloan  Oovemmenta  and 
peoples,  the  Presidents  proclaim  their  faith 
In  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Lnter-Amertcan 
system:  To  promote  in  the  Americas  free  and 
democratic  socleUee,  existing  under  the  rule 
of  law,  whose  dynamic  economics,  reinforced 
by  growing  technological  capabiUties,  will 
allow  them  to  serve  with  ever  Increasing 
effectiveness  the  peoples  of  the  continent. 


Statement  or  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of 
New  York,  at  a  Pkess  Conference  Heu) 
FoLUJWiNC  A  Meeting  Wtth  Latin  Amer- 
ican AND  International  Leaders,  Satub- 
DAT,  APBn.  8,  AT  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment  International   Center,   New   York 

ClTT 

Prominent  business  and  labor  leaders  from 
the  Atlantic  Community  have  met  with  me 
today  to  consider  supporting — ^through  an 
international  cooperating  committee — the 
plan  of  a  group  of  distinguished  Latin  Amer- 
ican bvisiness,  labor,  intellectual,  press,  and 
parliamentary  leaders  from  Latin  American 
countries  who  for  some  months  have  been 
preparing  the  organization  of  an  Action 
Committee  for  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market. 

X  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  tbe 
leaders  who  met  with  me  today  from  the 
international  labor  and  business  community 
expressed  themselves  unanimously  as  being 
ready  to  organize  this  International  cooper- 
ating conamlttee  for  the  stated  purpose,  once 
the  leaders  from  Latin  America  commence 
the  implementation  of  their  plans  for  an 
Action  Committee. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  these  parallel 
efforts  will  move  forward  qiUckly  and  that 
they  will  represent  a  tremendous  element  of 
support  for  the  decisions  expected  to  l>e 
taken  by  the  Presidents  of  the  American 
States  at  Punta  del  Este  on  the  organizaUon 
of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market. 

In  this  way  a  new  era  in  Latin  American 
economic  development,  cooperation,  and 
trade  would  be  inaugvu-ated,  with  significant 
consequences  for  the  peace  freedom,  and 
prosperity  of  the  Americas. 

The  international  industrialized  commu- 
nity has  a  strong  and  acknowledged  interest 
In  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  Latin 
America.  The  experiences  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity have  firmly  established  the  advan- 
tages of  economic  integration  on  a  conti- 
nenUl  scale,  and  have  shown  that  these  ad- 
vantages can  be  achieved  progressively  by 
democratic  methods,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
I  have  worked  moet  closely  with  Dr.  Lleraa. 
former  President  of  Colombia,  in  his  eflcH'ts 
on  the  Latin  Ameflcan  side  and  with  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders  on  the  United  States 
side  as  weU  aa  with  others  whose  names  are 
attached. 

Names  of  Those  Linked  in  the  Respective 
Efforts  To  Organize  a  Latin  American 
Action  Committee  Suppobtino  a  Latin 
American  Common  Mabket  and  an  Inter- 
national Cooper.^ting  Committee  Includ- 
ing Those  Who  Attended  a  Meetinb  m 
New  York  Crry,  April  8,  1967 

ABCENTINA 

Mr.  Raul  Preblsch,  Secretary  General, 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development. 
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yfx.  Ju&n  B.  ifartln,  President.  lutegradon 
4iBio,  cictp. 


Honorable  Bflmnndo  Barboaa  d&  BUva, 
fanner  AmbasoiMlor  to  the  United  States. 

Honorable  Roberto  Caonpoe,  former  Mln- 
Utw  ai  Coordination,  OoTemment  of  BtbkU. 

Honorable  Morerla  SaUee,  fcomer  Ambas- 
sador to  tbe  United  States. 

CANADA 

Mr.  David  M.  Culver,  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  AIiCAK  International  Ltd. 
Mr.  jQbn  B.  Proctor.  Bsjik  of  Noia  SootlA. 

OOUUOSA 

Dr.  Alberto  Ueras  Camargo,  chalitMn, 
editorial  board.  Vision,  Inc.,  former  Preal- 
dent,  Colomt)la. 

Mr.  Jorge  Mejla,  Banco  de  BogotA. 

htx.  Alberto  Samper,  Bavaria,  SJl. 

CHIU 

Honorable  Sergio  Gutierrez,  farmer  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and  to  Argentina. 

Mr.  Augustln  E.  Edwards,  president,  Dlarlo 
"El  Mercuno". 


Mr.  Artiuo  Jaoregiil  H.,  Secretary-Oeneral, 
Inter-American  Organization  of  Workers  of 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions. 

Mr.  Antonio  Ruiz  Qallndo,  Jr.,  Sub-Direc- 
tor, EJecutlvo,  D.M.  Naclonal,  SJl. 

Mr.  Rodrlgo  Oomez,  Banco  de  Mezleo. 

Mr.  Bruno  PagUal,  Tamsa. 

Mr.  Javier  Bustos,  Banco  Naclonal  de 
Mexico. 

mCARAOVA 

Dr.  Enrique  Delgado,  Manager,  Northern 
Regional  office,  ADELA,  Technical  and  Man- 
agement Services  Co..  SA. 

nam 
Mr.   Carlos  Ferreyros,  President,  Enrique 
Perreyroe  and  Company. 

UNrrUI   STATI8 

Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Oeorge  S.  Moore,  President,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  President,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Mr.  Emlllo  O.  Collado,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey. 

Representative  for  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
(D.-Ind.),  Clark  Norton. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Molina,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Mr.  Forest  Murden,  Allen  6l  Murden,  New 
York  City. 

VLNiaUKLA 

Mr.   Gustavo  J.  VoUmer,  President,  Ron 

Santa  Teresa. 

XKTTKBMATIONAI.     OBOAHIZATipitS 

Dr.  Felipe  Herrera,  President,  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  William  Doherty,  Jr.,  Administrator, 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develc^- 
ment,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Andrew  McClellan,  Inter-American 
Representative  to  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Carlos  Manuel  Castillo,  Permanent 
Secretariat,  Central  American  Common 
Market. 

Representative  for  Dr.  Carlos  Sanz  de 
Santamarla,  Chairman,  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  Mr.  Theodore 
Meamer. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Jost  A.  Moka. 

Secretary   General   of  the   Organization   of 

American  Statet.  Punta  del  Este,  Uru- 

guay 
Excxixxnct:  We  respectfully  request  your 
Excellency  to  kindly  distribute  copies  of  this 
message  to  the  distinguished  Presidents  of 
the  American  nations  meeting  together  in 
PunU  del  Este. 


Ws  have  been  coDunlssloned  to  present  to 
the  Meeting  of  Presidents  the  reqpectf\il 
greetings  of  a  group  of  Americans  from  the 
North  and  South  of  the  Hemisphere  who, 
jointly  with  p^vonalltlee  from  Ehuope  and 
from  other  industrialized  countries,  have 
been  preparing  the  organization  of  an  action 
committee  composed  of  persons  from  Latin 
America  and  an  International  cooperating 
committee  in  order  to  mobilize  public  c^ln- 
lon  among  the  peoples  represented  by  the 
Chiefs  of  State  who  are  meeting  In  Punta 
del  Este  In  favor  of  the  Latin  American 
Common  Market  and  those  other  forms  of 
integration  of  the  Bone  that  may  become 
advisable  and  opportune  in  our  time. 

The  steps  that  are  to  be  taken  in  this 
direction  at  that  governmental  meeting  will 
assuredly  be  decisive  for  the  destiny  of 
Latin  America,  and  in  the  name  of  our  fellow 
workers  we  have  been  asked  to  give  our  en- 
thusiastic applause  to  the  American  leaders 
and  to  oiler  them  oiir  active  and  very  sincere 
support. 

The  Organizing  Conunittee  over  which  we 
have  been  presiding  proposes  to  create  the 
above-mentioned  two  action  committees,  on 
which  the  labor,  commercial,  academic,  par- 
liamentary and  press  sectors  should  be  fully 
represented,  not  only  from  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  but  also  from  other  nations 
that  may  be  interested  In  the  development 
of  the  tAtln  American  Common  Market  and 
that  may  be  disposed  to  pn-omote  it,  m  order 
to  take  advantage  of  governmental  measures 
In  this  regard  and  to  accelerate  the  process 
of  integration  of  the  aone. 

When  we  Initiated  our  activities  about  a 
year  ago.  one  did  not  foresee  so  soon  the 
moment  of  a  governmental  decision  such  as 
Is  now  being  made  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
termination, intelligence  and  foresight  of  the 
Chiefs  of  State  who  are  meeting  in  Punta 
del  Btte.  Consequently,  we  are  most  grati- 
fied and  BUmulated  by  the  fact  that.  Insofar 
as  the  decisions  of  the  governmental  au- 
thorities are  concerned,  the  way  seems  to 
be  cleared  for  LaUn  American  integration 
which  will  create  a  powerful  economic  tmlt 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  capable  of  cooperat- 
ing on  a  more  even  plane  with  the  indus- 
trlallaed  countries  and  with  other  zones  orga- 
nized In  common  market  systems,  such  ss  the 
European  zone.  For  this  reason,  as  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Chiefs  of  State  commence, 
we  wish  to  convey  to  them  the  expression 
of  our  faith  In  Latin  American  Integration 
and  the  certitude  that  what  ts  decided  In 
Punta  del  Este  is  going  to  find  In  hemi- 
spheric public  opinion  a  very  favorable  re- 
sponse and  a  disposition  to  cooperate  In- 
tensely In  arriving  at  the  objective  of  a  Com- 
mon Market,  without  any  vacillation. 

This  la  the  oommlsslon  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  group  that  Is  organizing 
an  effective  and  enthusiastic  private  action 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  objectives  of  the 
meeting  in  Punta  del  Este. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

AI3XKTO  TiT.ia*s. 
Jacob  jAvm. 


RAPID  SLUM  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  at  rehaWUtatlon  of  slum 
property  undertaken  in  New  York,  called 
"instant  rehabilitation,"  which  took  place 
In  48  hours,  and  In  which  the  Insides  of 
an  apartment  in  a  typically  beaten  up 
slum  dwelling  were  torn  out  and  new  in- 
sides installed. 

My  wife  was  present  at  the  ceremonies, 
and  from  her  report  and  press  reports  it 
seems  to  me  a  most  auspldous  experi- 
ment in  rehabilitation  which  would  ma- 
terially accelerate  the  attack  upon  slums 


and  strive  many  other  problems,  like  re- 
location costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news 
stories  from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Dally  News  on  this  subject 
may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  i9«7] 
Instant  Rkhabixjtation  Pxdvxs  Instant  Suc- 

cxss — 48-HoD»,    $i-MiixiON    Projkt   Di- 

LiGRTs  Lovoat  East  Sms  Txnants — Matos 

To  Dxbignatx  10  Moke  Builoings 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Mn.  Willie  May  Crier's  four  chUdren  bunt 
Into  their  new  apartment  yesterday  and  tbdr 
cries  at  delight  echoed  ttirough  the  freshly 
painted  halls  of  the  ancient  tenement. 

They  daahed  from  room  to  room,  turning 
on  the  bathroom-elnk  faucets,  pulling  open 
the  refrigerator,  sliding  the  closet  doors  back 
and  forth. 

"It's  beautiful,  lovely,  gorgeous,"  said  Mn. 
Orier. 

"I  like  it  here,"  said  6-year-old  Daniel. 
"There's  a  lot  of  room." 

Forty-eight  hours  earlier  the  tenement  st 
633  East  Fifth  Street  had  been  a  decaying 
bulk  of  crumbling  plaster,  broken  windows, 
leaky  plpee  and  molderlng  garbage. 

But  through  a  revolutionary  engineering 
process  called  "instant  rehabilitation"  the 
building  had  been  outfitted  with  enUrely  new 
walls,  floors,  window  frames,  appliances,  and 
electrical  and  plumbing  systems. 

The  demonstration  culminated  a  year  of 
experimentation  with  materials  and  work 
methods  on  two  adjoining  tenements,  686 
and  637.  A  lengthy  plumbers'  strike  and  the 
city's  insistence  that  the  heating  system 
in  the  first  two  buildings  did  not  meet  safety 
standards  delayed  the  final  test,  which  was 
first  scheduled  for  late  last  summer. 

oaANT  or  ti  icnxioN 

Conrad  Engineers,  a  California  concern. 
directed  the  experiment  with  a  91-01111100 
grant  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  The  buildings  are 
owned  by  the  Carolyndale  Foundation,  whlcli 
holds  a  $668,400  mortgage  Insured  by  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment. 

At  a  crowded  ceremony  In  the  middle  of 
East  Fifth  Street  yesterday.  Mayor  Lindsay 
announced  that  the  city  would  soon  desig- 
nate 10  more  buildings  to  be  renovated  by 
the  same  process.  He  also  urged  his  officials 
to  find  ways  "to  put  this  system  on  an  opera- 
tional basis  for  wide  application  In  New  York 
City." 

In  the  shadow  of  a  closed  synagogue, 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes,  who  have  largely 
replaced  Jewish  Inunlgrants  In  the  tene- 
ments of  the  Lower  East  Side,  sat  In  rows 
of  folding  chairs.  On  the  fire  escapes  of  tbe 
renovated  building  lounged  the  burly  work- 
men in  hard  hats  who  iiad  given  them  hope 
for  a  new  life. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  presented  the  keys 
to  the  first  apartment  to  Mrs.  Percenla  DavUa 
and  her  two  children. 

In  his  remarks  Mr.  Weaver  said  that  in- 
stant rehablUtaUon  "is  not  the  whole  an- 
swer by  any  means"  to  the  problem  of  slum 
bousing. 

"But."  he  continued,  "it  Is  one  answer— 
and  one  that  we  have  been  looking  for  as  a 
way  to  get  moving  toward  saving  buildings, 
and  therefore  saving  neighborhoods  for  the 
people  who  live  In  them." 

The  experiment  began  Tuesday  morning 
when  the  12  famUles  occupying  No.  633  were 
moved  to  a  hotel  and  their  belongings  were 
put  In  storage.  At  10  AJ4.  Edward  K.  Rloe. 
the  president  of  Conrad,  blew  a  whistle  and 
a  wrecking  crew  entered  the  structure. 

Only  the  skeleton  of  floors,  stairways,  and 
a  few  walls  were  left  by  Um  evening.    Three 
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holes  were  cut  in  the  roof  and  preaaMmblad 
bathroom  and  kitciien  units  were  lowered  by 
a  250-foot  crane  as  floodlights  lit  the  scene. 

On  Wednesday,  walls  and  floors  were 
covered,  electric  and  plumbing  lines  con- 
nected, and  closets  Installed.  By  8:30  PJil. 
painting  had  begun. 

Yesterday  morning.  47  hours  52  minutes 
and  24  seconds  after  work  bad  begun,  some 
paint  was  stUl  wet  and  the  backyard  was 
Uttered  with  refuse,  but  otherwise  the  build- 
ing was  ready  for  the  tenants  to  return. 

Mr.  Rice  estimated  that  he  needed  about 
a  month  to  study  a  building  before  he  starts, 
and  about  two  montiis  to  assemble  enough 
kitchen  and  bathroom  units.  He  said  the 
cost  should  come  to  about  $11,000  an  apart- 
ment, compared  with  $13,000  for  conven- 
tional rehabilitation  and  between  $20,000 
and  $23,000  for  new  construction. 

Rents  in  the  old  apartments  ranged  from 
$43  to  $72  a  month.  They  will  go  up  to 
an  average  of  $85  a  month,  but  tbe  families, 
in  their  renovated  apartments  will  pay  only 
35  per  cent  of  their  Income  for  rent.  Tiie 
Federal  rent  subsidy  program  wlU  make  up 
the  rest. 

Housing  experts  generally  agree  yesterday 
that  the  experiment  had  been  useful  In  dis- 
covering new  work  methods  to  cut  the  time 
for  rehabilitation.  This  virtually  eliminates 
the  problem  of  relocation,  which  has  plagued 
•very  redevelopment  project  in  the  city. 

They  agreed  also  that  valuable  new  prod- 
ucts, such  as  highly  durable  wall  and  floor 
coverings  and  expandable  window  frsmies, 
had  been  devised. 

Defenders  of  rehabilitation  point  out  that 
it  preserves  neighborhoods  to  which  people 
are  attached.  But  critics  insist  that  some 
neighborhoods  are  not  worth  saving.  They 
agree  with  the  elderly  resident  of  the  area 
who  said  yesterday:  "If  I  could  have  a  new 
apartment  I'd  move  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

HoLS-n<-Roor  Fkojtct  Opens  Doos  ixn  Mobk 
(By  Oene  Spagnoll) 

Tenants  of  the  lower  East  Side  tenement 
that  has  \indergone  Instant  rehabUltaUon 
joyfully  received  their  keys  t»  the  new  apart- 
ments yesterday  as  construction  workers  rac- 
ing to  beat  the  clock  nipped  the  48-hour 
goal  by  seven  minutes. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  speaking  at  ceremonies 
after  inspecting  the  building  at  633  E.  Fifth 
St..  called  the  project  a  "reeoimdlng  succeae" 
and  announced  a  program  for  widespread 
use  of  the  new  method. 

He  said  he  would  designate  10  additional 
buildings  In  a  few  days  to  be  made  available 
for  the  demonstration. 

SEES  KOBE  TO  COICS 

US.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Robert  Weaver 
alluded  to  the  new  technique,  wlilch  Involves 
cutting  holes  In  the  roof  and  floors  and  low- 
ering preassembled  units  to  the  apartments. 

"It  may  be  that  this  Is  the  first  hole-ln- 
the-roof  ceremony  In  the  entire  history  of 
thousands  of  years  of  construction — but  it 
wUl  not  be  the  last,"  he  said. 

The  tenants,  who  had  been  boused  In  a 
nearby  hotel  since  Tuesday,  waited  patiently 
u  the  band  played,  the  chorus  tang,  and  the 
speakers  spoke. 

Then  It  was  their  turn,  and  the  keys  were 
banded  over  by  Lindsay.  Weaver,  whose  de- 
partment backed  the  experimental  work,  and 
Mrs.  Carol  Haussamen.  president  of  tbe 
Carolyndale  Foundation.  The  non-profit 
foundation  owns  that  building  and  the  two 
•djacent  to  It  on  which  much  of  the  experi- 
menting was  done. 

First  tenant  to  move  back  in  was  Mrs.  Per- 
cenla DaviUa  and  her  family,  including  Greg- 
ory, 11,  and  his  goldfish. 

"Beautiful,"  she  said.  "Now  I  have  pri- 
vate rooms  and  a  nice  kitchen.  Z  dldnt 
tolnk  it  could  be  done." 


Other  tenants,  In  general,  shared  her  feel- 
ings. 

But  there  was  a  flurry  of  dissatisfaction 
that  had  Frances  Levenson  of  the  city  Rent 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  running 
around  to  placate  one  tenant. 

NOT  BIO  ENOUGH 

That  happened  when  Mrs.  Gloria  Murray, 
who  has  lived  there  two  years  with  her 
daughter,  Gloria,  took  one  look  at  her  new 
apartment  and  bolted  for  the  street  crying: 
"It's  not  big  enough — ^I'm  going  back  to  tbe 
hotel." 

Her  daughter  agreed:  "It's  too  small — It's 
junk,  that's  what  It  is.  Momma  Is  mad  and 
I  don't  blame  her." 

Mrs.  Levenson  went  after  Mrs.  Murray  and 
assured  her  that  a  mistake  had  been  made — 
and  placated  her  by  giving  her  a  bigger 
apartment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


sug- 
The 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Prouty  is  on  page  4,  after  line  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  eub- 
ohapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
40  as  41.  and  by  Ixisertlng  after  section  39 
the  following  new  section : 
"Skc.  40.  ElxPXNSES  or  Higbes  Editcation. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — ^There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  under 
subsection  (b).  of  the  expenses  of  higher 
education  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  to  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  providing  an  education  above 
the  twelfth  grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
Individual. 

"(b)  LiMrrATiONS. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  iNorvmuAL. — The  credli 
under  subsection  (a)  lor  expenses  of  hlgh« 
educaUon  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
stun  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200. 

"(B)  iO  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
•600,  and  t 


"{■C)  S  peroent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but^  ^oes  not  exceed 
$1,600. 

"(2)    Pbobation   or   csDrr   wbeex   icon 

TKAN    ONE    TAXPATXt    PATS    EXPENSES. If    SX- 

penses  of  higher  education  of  an  Individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  y«ar.  the  credit  aUowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subeection  (a)  shaU  be 
the  same  portion  of  tbe  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  of 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  such  Indi- 
vidual paid  by  tbe  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  is  of  the  total  amount  ot  expenses 
of  higher  education  of  such  individual  paid 
by  all  taxpayers  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(8)  Reduction  or  credit. — ^The  credit 
under  subsection  (a>  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  iinder  paragraphs 

(I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amotmt  equal  to  2  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $10,000. 

"(c)  DETiNmoMS. — For  ptirposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  of  higher  educatkh*. — The 
term  'expenses  at  higher  education'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a  level 
above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  and 

"(B>  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount  paid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  meals,  lodging,  <x 
similar  personal  Uvlng.  or  family  expenses. 
In  the  erent  an  amount  paid  for  tuition  or 
fees  Includes  an  amount  for  meals,  lodging, 
or  similar  exi>enses  which  Is  not  separately 
stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount  which  is 
attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or  similar  ex- 
penses shall  be  determined  tinder  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(2)  Instttutions  op  hiohkr  education. — 
Tlie  term  'Institution  of  higher  education* 
means — 

"(A)  an  educational  Institution  (aa  de- 
fined in  section  151(e)(4))  — 

"(1)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"(11)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  cliarltable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c);  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  In  any  State,  which  (1)  Is 
legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  provides 
within  that  State,  a  program  of  poet-sec- 
ondary vocational  or  technical  education 
designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful  em- 
ployment   in   recognized    occupations,    and 

(II)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  reoognlzed 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  (111)  has  been  In  existence  for  two 
years  or  has  been  specially  accredited  by  the 
Commissioner  as  an  Institution  meeting  the 
other  requirements  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  State. — The  term  'State'  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(d)   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Adjustment  for  certain  bchouui- 
8RIP6  AND  veterans'  BENEFITS. — ^Thc  amotmts 
otherwise  taken  into  account  tmder  sub- 
section (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education 
of  any  individual  during  any  period  shall 
be  reduced  (before  the  application  of  sub- 
section (b) )  by  any  amounts  received  by 
such  individual  during  such  period  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  Is  not  Includible  In 
gross  income,  and 
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"(B)  Educational  aaalatance  aUowanc« 
tiQder  cbaptcn  S4  and  36  of  UUe  38  oT  the 
Unit«d  State*  Cod«. 

"(2)     NOWCKKDIT      Am      RXCaSATIONAI.,     ETC., 

oooasM.— Amounts  paid  for  expenMa  of 
higher  aducatlon  of  any  Individual  ahaU  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subaectlon   (a)  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  la 
a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  »uch  expenaea  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  InatrucUon  for 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  higher  degree,  and 

"<B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  i> 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  necea- 
■ary  to  fxUflll  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  Identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
tive. 

"(3)   Application   wrrn   othxr   caxorrs. 

The  credit  allowed  by  subsecUon  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  imder  this  secUon  and  sections 
81  and  88). 

"(4)  Excxss  csxDrr  t«x*txd  as  ovxrpat- 
•***"■•— I'  W»«  amount  of  the  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph  (3))  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
credits  aUowable  under  thU  subpart  (other 
than  this  secUon  and  sections  21  and  39) 
the  amount  of  such  excess  shaU  be  treated 
as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  Imposed  bv 
this  chapter. 

"(C)     DlSAlIXJWANOt  OF  KXPENSXS  AS  DxDtJC- 

TiON.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses) for  any  expense  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  (after  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (b))  Is  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  amoimt  of  any  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a).  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shaU  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  high- 
er education  of  any  taxpayer,  who,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  elects  not  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
expenses  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(f)  Recttlations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulaUons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inacrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  196«. 

Mr.SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  expect  to  do  so  later 
on;  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  to  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Without  giving  away  any 
deep,  dark  secrets  of  strategy  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  at  some  time  he  Is  going 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  I  may  say  that 
there  will  be  a  live  quorum  before  the 
vote. 

Mr.SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  Is  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
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nays,  why  does  he  not  have  them  ordered 
now? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  First,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoft] 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMnncK]  for  the 
work  they  have  done  In  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  Senate.  I  might 
say,  also,  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  their 
bill.  I  believe  In  Its  principle.  I  believe 
the  approach  Is  reasonable  and  sound. 
The  only  reason  why  I  offer  the  substi- 
tute Is  I  think  It  will  make  it  a  better 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  now 
call  up  Is  In  most  respects  Identical  to 
Oie  one  offered  by  my  good  friends,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corr]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoicnncK]. 

It  does,  however,  contain  three  impor- 
tant points  of  difference  which  I  feel 
makes  it  a  more  attractive  amendment. 

First,  the  sliding  scale  for  the  tax 
credit  allowable  Is  designed  to  give  more 
assistance,  proportionally,  to  taxpayers 
who  are  sending  a  student  to  a  less  ex- 
pensive coUege  or  university,  such  as  a 
State  university. 

Of  course  the  taxpayer  who  Is  putting 
a  son  through  Harvard  or  Yale  would 
stiU  claim  more  credit  than  the  father 
of  a  young  man  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. But  he  would  not  get  quite  so 
much  more  as  he  would  under  the  Rlbl- 
coff-Dominick  biU. 

The  sliding  scale  In  their  bill  provides 
lor  a  credit  In  an  amount  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  first  $200  of  allowable  ex- 
penses; plus  25  percent  of  the  next  $300, 
plus  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000  for  a 
maximum  credit  of  $325. 

In  my  bill,  the  taxpayer  could  claim 

t^fn^f  1?"^  ^  ^°°  P^'"**"'  °'  the  first 
$200  of  allowable  expenses;  plus  10  per- 
cent  of  the  next  $300,  plus  5  percent  of 
mo"  '  '°'"  *  '»***""™  credit  of 

While  I  am  aware  that  exceptions  can 
always  be  cited,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  Is  safe  to  say.  in  general,  that  the  stu- 
dents who  need  financial  help  most  by 
and  large  do  not  go  to  Harvard  The 
ones  who  need  help  the  most  are  those 
f^  whom  getting  through  a  State  cS! 
i^I  ***rf*'  achievement,  financially, 
and  not  those  who  can  even  beglnto 
S"  1r..*"  expensive  Ivy  League  school 
By  tilting  the  sliding  scale  to  the  lower 
m^rf  ^  ^^t'  "y  "^l"  '"^^^  the  help 

Second,  In  my  bill  the  credit  reduction 
for  higher  income  taxpayers  goes  Into 
effect  at  a  lower  Income  and  operates 
twice  as  rapidly  as  In  the  Rlblcoff- 
Domlnlck  bill.  ~uicon 

In  their  bill,  the  amount  of  credit  a 
taxpayer  can  claim  Is  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  his  adjusted 
gross  Income  In  excess  of  $25,000. 

In  my  bill,  the  corresponding  reduc- 
tion begins  to  take  effect  at  $10,000,  and 
represents  an  amount  equal  to  2  ver- 
cent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come In  excess  of  that  figure. 


Applying  these  flgiires.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  where  the  Rlblcoff-Domlnlck 
bill  would  make  credits  available  to  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  u 
large  as  $57,500.  my  bill  would  make 
credits  available  only  to  taxpayers  with 
an  adjusted  gross  Income  less  than 
$24,000. 

The  third  dIfCerence  between  the  two 
bills  relates  to  the  poor  man  who  some- 
how Is  managing  to  send  his  son  to  a 
moderately  wealthy  school  or  just  to 
any  school.  Under  the  Rlblcoff-Dom- 
lnlck bill  the  amount  of  credit  a  taxpayer 
could  claim  is  limited  by  his  tax  liability; 
that  Is.  if  he  only  owes  Uncle  Sam  $150 
In  taxes,  there  is  no  way  he  can  claim 
a  credit  larger  than  $150.  even  though 
his  computed  entitlement  might  have 
been  $300. 

My  bin  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns  by 
providing  that  in  such  a  case  the  differ- 
ence between  the  allowable  credit  and 
the  tax  liability  be  treated  as  an  over- 
payment of  tax  and  thus  refundable  In 
cash  to  the  taxpayer. 

This.  I  think,  effectively  answers  the 
accusation  that  the  poor  taxpayer  gets 
shut  out  of  this  type  of  legislation.  In 
my  bill  he  could  claim  his  credit  and 
enjoy  It  all,  regardless  of  his  tax  liability. 

I  have  asked  the  Treasury  to  estlma^ 
the  gross  revenue  loss  of  my  amendment 
After  calculating  the  three  effects  sep- 
arately and  combining  them,  the  Treas- 
ury reported  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  would  be 
virtually  the  same. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  three  changes  I  have  cited 
might  well  be  enough  to  sway  Senators 
who  find  the  Riblcoff-Dominick  pro- 
posal unacceptable;  and  thus  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out — and 
it  has  been  suggested  by  other  Senators— 
that  this  is  not  the  most  propitious 
time  to  introduce  legislation  of  this 
nature.  I  would  not  have  done  so,  even 
though  I  believe  In  the  philosophy  In- 
volved in  both  proposals;  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  bill  is  before  us,  I  felt  that  I  had 
no  alternative  other  than  to  try  to  per- 
fect it  and  make  it  a  bill  which  will  be 
much  more  equitable  and  fair  to  the 
lower  Income  groups  in  our  population, 
who  certainly  have  the  most  dlfiBcult 
time  putting  their  sons  and  daughters 
through  college. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  Though,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see thinks  the  whole  concept  of  a  tax 
credit  only  for  parents  of  children  in 
college  is  in  itself  Inequitable,  as  between 
the  pending  amendment  and  the  substi- 
tute which  the  able  Senator  now  offers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  substitute  has  more 
equity  and  approaches  the  yardstick  of 
fairness  more  nearly,  than  does  the  pro- 
posal to  give  a  credit  to  all  taxpayers  with 
children  in  college,  whether  they  have  tax 
liability  or  not.  or  whether  they  have 
great  tax  liability  or  small  tax  liability, 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment  very  much,  and  I  hope 
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that  perhaps  later  on.  when  there  are 
more  Senators  present,  he  will  again  voice 
that  conviction. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  pro- 
long the  debate  on  this  question. 
Shortly.  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  It  will  be  a  live  quorum,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  not  more  than  1  to  3  minutes  be- 
fore the  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  momen- 
tarily? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  withhold  the  request. 
Mr.  BAYH.  So  that  I  might,  follow- 
ing his  excellent  presentation,  voice  my 
support  for  the  philosophy  which  his 
amendment  proposes? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes, 
Mr.  BAYH.  My  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  with  whom  I  had 
the  privilege  of  coming  into  the  Senate 
in  the  same  year,  following  his  period  of 
excellent  service  in  the  Cabinet,  is  as 
well  aware  of  the  problems  of  education 
as  any  msm  in  America ;  and  I  must  say 
that  the  two  previous  times  I  have  been 
In  the  position  of  having  to  exsunlne  my 
conscience  and  vote  against  the  Rlbicoff 
approach,  it  has  been  very  difficult.  In 
the  period  of  time  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate,  &b  well  as  during  the  8  years  I 
served  in  the  Indiana  General  Assembly, 
If  there  Is  one  area  about  which  I  have 
been  more  concerned  than  any  other,  it 
has  been  the  problem  of  trying  to  pro- 
mote education  both  at  the  State  and 
National  levels. 

The  one  aspect  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  which  con- 
vinced me  I  had  to  do  what  I  had  not  yet 
done,  namely,  vote  "no"  against  an  edu- 
cation measure — was  the  issue  toward 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  directs 
his  amendment:  namely,  equalizing  the 
credit  so  that  no  matter  what  income 
bracket  a  student  happens  to  be  in.  or 
what  his  family  status,  he  will  be  treated 
equitably. 

It  seems  to  me  it  puts  all  of  us  in  a  most 
difiQcult  position  to  explain  to  our  con- 
stituents, and.  Indeed,  to  ourselves,  where 
a  man  Is  so  poor  or  has  so  many  children 
that  he  does  not  have  sufQclent  tax  liabil- 
ity, and  his  child  Is  not  In  the  upper 
echelon  of  intelligence,  so  that  he  would 
qualify  for  a  scholarship,  that  such  a 
man  is  entitled  to  no  relief  at  all, 
whereas  a  person  who  Is  a  well-off  tax- 
payer receives  a  sizable  credit. 

I  say  fine,  let  us  give  this  middle  in- 
come bracket  man  relief  which  can  be 
plowed  into  additional  educational  pur- 
poses. Let  us  treat  those  who  live  in 
families  which  do  not  enjoy  such 
abundance  the  same  way.  The  tax 
credit  proposal  is  a  good  vehicle,  but  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  Senate  or,  Indeed, 
the  public,  consider  the  tax  credit  plan 
to  be  something  that  it  really  Is  not. 

Some  might  oppose  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment or  a  similar  proposal  as  being  an 
outright  subsidy  and  Federal  payment  to 
a  family  with  a  child  in  college. 

This  It  Is,  but  there  is  no  way  under 
the  sun  by  which  we  can  describe  a  tax 
credit  SiB  any  other  thing.    When  an  in- 
dividual has  a  liability  to  the  Federal 
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Government  to  pay  taxes  and.  because 
that  individual  has  a  child  in  school  he 
receives  this  credit,  it  in  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  Uncle  Sam  were  to  write  out 
a  check  to  John  Doe  who  has  a  child 
named  Mary  in  the  Indiana  University. 
This  is  fine.  This  Is  good.  But.  let  us 
afford  the  same  relief  to  another  parent 
who  has  a  child  named  Mary  at  the  In- 
diana University  and  who  does  not  have  a 
tax  Uablllty.  so  that  all  children  will  be 
treated  equally. 
I  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  stated  the  case  for  my  amend- 
ment far  better  than  I  could  myself.  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
reluctant  to  do  this,  but  I  think  It  is  im- 
perative that  I  do  so  in  order  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  will  be  forced  to  oppose  the  Prouty 
substitute. 

The  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  have  been  working  on  for 
the  last  4  years — and  really  longer  than 
that — has  been  designed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  spe- 
cialists from  universities,  both  State  and 
private,  and  with  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Higher 
Education  operating  out  of  Indiana.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  Is  not  present  on  the  floor. 

The  concept,  I  think,  of  the  tax  credit 
has  been  accepted  largely  by  the  Institu- 
tions, by  the  educators,  and  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  American  public. 

This  was  indicated  by  the  CBS  poll 
last  year  in  which.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  tax  credits  for  high- 
er education  would  be  good  or  bad,  over 
70  percent  of  the  people  responding 
replied  that  it  would  be  good. 

The  problem  with  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment is  that  It  cuts  out  a  very  funda- 
mental area  that  was  carefully  incor- 
porated In  the  Rlblcoff-Domlnlck  bill, 
and  that  Is  the  area  of  providing  the  op- 
portunity and  the  Incentive  to  individ- 
uals to  provide  funds  for  educating  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  are  not  related. 

There  is  a  vast  source  of  sissistance 
and  aid  available  at  the  private  level  to 
help  other  people  if  we  have  the  incen- 
tive to  go  forward  with  It.  However,  by 
the  time  we  get  through  computing  the 
formula  under  which  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment Is  based,  we  will  find  that  those 
taxpayers  who  are  going  to  get  any  ben- 
efit out  of  his  proposal  at  all  are  not 
going  to  have  sidfident  funds  to  be  able 
to  help  anybody  else.  Consequently, 
the  whole  system  of  relieving  pressures 
on  existing  scholarships  and  the  exist- 
ing money  for  loans  that  the  universi- 
ties have  will  not  be  assisted  by  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  at  all.  And  to  the 
extent  that  we  could  increase  the  schol- 
arship funds,  the  benefits  would  be  al- 
most eliminated  by  the  formula  pre- 
sented before  us  at  the  moment. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  for  us  to 
embark  on  what  is  called  the  negative 
income  tax. 

We  have  had  no  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
There  has  been  no  discussion  of  the  over- 
slU  costs.    We  do  not  know  what  it  is 


going  to  mean  in  terms  of  the  adoption 
of  a  new  principle. 
Mr.    PROUTY.    Mr.    President,   wOl 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
cost  figures  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
They  Indicated  that  taking  into  consid- 
eration all  of  the  costs  which  I  indicated, 
they  would  be  practically  identical  in 
the  case  of  my  amendment  and  In  the 
case  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that  statement.  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  In  the  Chaml)er  at  the 
beginning  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator. 

It  does  not  take  more  than  a  cursory 
glance  to  see  that  the  cost  estimates 
would  vary  considerably  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  according  to  the  number  of 
students  going  Into  college. 

This  would  be  very  dlfQcuIt  to  deter- 
mine In  advance. 

We  have  had  some  figures  bruited 
aroimd  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  by 
other  Senators  who  are  in  opposition  to 
the  Riblcoff-Dominick  proposal. 

I  do  not  include  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  that  category.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  were  talking  about 
$1.4  billion. 

It  Is  my  recollection — and  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  correct 
me  If  I  am  wrong — that  this  would 
amoimt  to  between  $600  million  and  $700 
million  the  first  year,  and  that  It  would 
thereafter  go  up.  Further,  by  1970.  It 
would  be  as  high  as  $1.2  billion  if  every- 
body started  to  take  advantage  of  It. 
However,  the  immediate  impact  would 
not  be  as  great  as  has  been  stated  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  figures  of  the 
Senator  are  correct.  The  figures  are 
on  the  basis  that  the  figures  for  the  first 
year  would  M»ply  to  only  the  last  half 
of  this  year.  It  Is  easy  to  extrapolate 
that  figure  when  we  consider  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  will  be  In  college  in 
1970.  It  would  go  up  to  $1.2  billion  by 
1970.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormectlcut. 

The  other  thing  which  bothers  me 
about  the  Prouty  proposal  and,  as  I  have 
said,  about  the  negative  Income  tax  pro- 
posal is  that  it  is  a  totally  new  principle. 

It  is  designed.  I  would  presume,  to 
equalize  the  RlMcoff-Dominlck  amend- 
ment. However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  In  cormectlon  with 
our  proposal  are  simply  not  realistic. 
They  wholly  Ignore  the  Federal  grants 
and  scholarships  which  have  already 
been  provided  at  the  Federal  level  to 
take  care  of  this  very  group  of  people. 

The  Prouty  amendment  does  nothing 
about  eliminating  this.  It  merely  adds 
smother  group. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I 
have  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  We  have  worked  very 
hard  on  the  higher  education  bill  to 
make  sure  that  those  people  who  need 
assistance  to  get  into  college  because 
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their  families  and  their  friends  and  they 
themselves  do  not  have  any  money  or  are 
unable  to  secure  seholarshlpa  either  by 
loans  or  grants  originating  from  either 
private  or  public  funds. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
.  Mr.  DOMINICK.  1  yield, 
.^j  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I.  too,  am  concerned 
'  that  a  pia&t  Congress  voted  140,000  schol- 
arships to  take  care  of  lower  income 
groups.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
College  Scholarship  jServlce,  widely  used 
by  colleges  and  universities  in  consider- 
ing applications  for  scholarships  and 
other  financial  aid,  provides  a  formula 
under  which  a  man  having  a  gross  an- 
nual income  of  $6,000,  with  one  child  in 
college  and  no  other  dependents  but  his 
wife,  is  expected  to  contribute  $790  a  year 
from  his  income  before  his  child  is  en- 
titled to  scholarship  assistance.  Such  a 
person,  earning  $6,000  and  taking  the 
standard  deduction,  pays  an  income  tax 
of  $552.  This  leaves  only  $5,448  net  in- 
come each  year.  If  he  were  earning 
$8,000  a  year,  he  would  have  net  income 
of  $7,114  after  income  tax,  and  out  of 
that  he  would  be  expected  to  pay  $1,290 
tQward  college  expenses. 

What  should  be  pointed  out  is  that 
two- thirds  of  the  benefits,  imder  our  pro- 
posal, would  go  to  persons  having  In- 
comes imder  $10,000.  A  person  having 
an  ina»ne  of  more  than  $8,000  a  year 
finds  that  his  chUd  is  practically  ineli- 
gible for  a  scholarship  or  scholarship  re- 
sources that  university  and  college  foun- 
.  dations  are  designed  to  provide. 

Every  person  in  the  lower  income 
groups,  which  happen  to  be  the  concern 
of  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROtmrl  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  would  be  affected. 
We  have  taken  this  into  account  after 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  colleges 
and  universities  who  are  aware  of  the 
total  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  making 
a  cogent  argument  against  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  But,  above 
an,  we  must  be  oonoemed  with  the  fact 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  are 
proposing  a  completely  new  concept  in 
the  American  social  and  economic  phl- 
l06<H>hy.  They  are  introducing,  for  the 
first  time,  the  proposal  of  a  negative  in- 
come tax.  Once  we  start  a  negative  in- 
come tax  of  this  type,  we  will  go  to  the 
welfare  propoeal.  This  is  a  question  that 
ooocems  many  students  and  scholars. 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  debate  through- 
out the  country  now  whether  to  have  a 
negative  income  tax  as  a  way  to  com- 
pensate people,  at  a  cost  of  $12  billion. 

Under  such  a  proposal,  the  entire 
mare's  nest  of  the  negative  income  tax 
would  be  opened  up.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Nstloa  is  ready  to  adopt  the  new 
philosophy  of  a  negative  income  tax. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  He  has  made  an  even  more 
blimt  reply  to  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  than  I  gave  origi- 
nally. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.    Much  as  I  respect  the 


Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, I  find  it  quite  difficult  to  equate  a 
program  which  would  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  for  those  in  low-  Sknd 
even  high-  and  middle-income  brackets 
with  a  program  of  welfare  which  is  de- 
signed for  onjiy  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

I  share  strongly  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  as  he  voiced  It,  In 
oi^X)sing  the  philosopiiy  that  is  espoused 
by  some  persons  that  the  payment  may 
become  a  welfare  payment.  But  we  are 
saying  that  we  shall  provide  some  kind 
of  tax  credit  or  financial  relief  for  chil- 
dren of  families  that  are  better  off  or  are 
better  able  to  afford  a  repayment  of  tui- 
tion than  are  those  who  are  on  relief. 
That  is  the  inequality  of  the  proposal 
that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  answer  I  was 
making  to  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  on  this  point — £uid  unfor- 
tunately he  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  made  it — is,  I  think,  fairly  simple. 
First,  we  have  the  example  of  the  GI  bill. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut lias  pointed  out,  140,000  scholarships 
were  authorized  last  year. 

Third,  there  is  the  Federal  grant  and 
loan  system  to  take  care  of  the  many 
cases  which  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Before  we  submitted  our  particular 
form  of  amendment,  we  had  discussed 
these  problems  with  the  universities,  and 
their  feeling  was  that  the  great  need  for 
assistance  at  tills  point  was  in  the  very 
group  that  we  are  trying  to  assist  at  this 
time.  This  was  not  a  situation  where 
they  say  they  had  to  turn  down  people 
because  of  not  having  any  money.  This 
was  a  situation  in  which  they  say  the 
person  who  should  be  getting  assistance 
Is  the  one  I  call  the  forgotten  taxpayer, 
the  forgotten  man  In  American  politics, 
who  is  getting  no  help  from  the  Federal 
Government,  in  order  to  be  able  to  try 
to  fulfill  a  national  policy.  That  Is  the 
group  of  people  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  wishing  to 
help  the  forgotten  taxpayer.  I  say  that 
is  fine.  But  let  us  be  careful  that  in  help- 
ing the  forgotten  taxpayer,  we  do  not 
forget  some  who  are  not  included. 

The  Senator  correctly  pointed  out 
three  types  of  assistance  that  had  been 
granted — the  OI  bill,  scholarships,  loans. 
I  have  supported  aU  these  programs,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  In  fact, 
I  probably  would  not  be  in  the  Senate 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  GI  bill. 

However.  I  do  not  recall  the  GI  bill 
providing  thsit  I  had  to  be  a  member  of 
a  family  that  had  taxable  income  or  that 
my  father  had  tax  liability  before  I  could 
qualify  for  the  GI  bill.  The  GI  bill  was 
a  program  of  the  type  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], under  which  every  student  was 
treated  similarly.  This  feature  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Prouty  amendment 
and  of  the  smiendment  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  that  every- 
one be  treated  equitably.  Unfortunately, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  with- 
drew his  amendment,  but  I  hope  he  will 
submit  It  again. 


Aprau.im    I    4prij  i4,  isffir. 


Scholarships  are  fine.  I  believe  this  ia 
a  strong  argimient.  The  fallacy  in  that 
argument,  however,  is  that  if  you  are 
in  the  medium  intelligence  range,  you 
might  not  qualify  for  a  scholarship.  But 
you  could  be  in  the  medium  intelligence 
range  and  still  qualify  for  a  tax  credit. 

Loans  likewise  are  fine.  But  the  loan 
must  be  repaid.  The  tax  credit  need  not 
be  repaid. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  three  of 
the  examples  that  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  referred  to,  we  are  still  not 
dealing  equitably  with  each  student  who 
goes  to  college  and  with  the  family  of 
each  student. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
very  powerful  statement  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  made.  All  I  can 
say  in  that  respect  is  that,  first,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  facts  would  indicate 
that  tills  provision  is  needed.  Second. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  universities 
would  agree  that  it  is  needed.  Third,  I 
do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  new  principie 
of  taxation  here,  wholly  new — on  this 
negative  income  tax — when  we  do  not 
know  where  it  will  lead— at  least  until 
we  have  had  decisive  and  extensive 
hearings  to  find  out  what  all  the  facts 
may  be  behind  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wish  to  reiterate  what 
I  said.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  effort 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  try  to  pro- 
vide this  relief  to  the  citizens 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  support  us 
if  the  Prouty  amendment  la  not  adopted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
of  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut,  to 
try  to  find  some  assistance  for  the  for- 
gotten taxpayer.  But  let  us  not  forget 
those  who  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
amendment. 

Although  I  have  had  strong  support 
from  the  people  of  my  State  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  ofBcials  of  ttie  col- 
leges have  not  told  me  that  the  money 
could  not  be  put  to  good  use  by  the 
students  and  the  families  of  the  students 
who  are  not  covered  by  the  amendment 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  withhold  his 
suggestion  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  withhold  my  sug- 
gestion. 

UNAimCOira-CONSEMT   AOHXKMEMT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  Is 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
It  will  be  a  live  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  a  live  quorum 
Is  arrived  at,  there  be  a  limitation  of  20 
minutes  on  the  pending  amendment,  10 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  and  10  min- 
utes imder  the  control  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LONo],  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  reqject  to  the  Ribicofl  amend- 
ment that  I  have  made  in  connectlwi 
with  the  Prouty  amendment. 
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II 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Hart 

MusUe 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Hatfield 

Paatore 

HIckenlooper 

Pearson 

Hill 

Pell 

HoHand 

Percy 

HoUlngB 

Prouty 

Bruska 

Proxmtre 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Jackaon 

Rlblcoff 

Javlts 

RusseU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bcott 

Kucbel 

Smathers 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Magnvuon 

Spong 

Mansfield 

Btennis 

McCarthy 

Symington 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

McOovera 

Thurmond 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Miller 

wmiama.  N  J. 

Monroney 

WUllams.  Del. 

Montoya 

Young,  K.  Dak 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names :  i 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Pannln 

Pong 

Gore 

Griffin 

Omening 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  pending  question  Is  the  Prouty 
substitute  for  the  Ribicofl  amendment. 
Under  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  time  is  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, 10  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  First,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Rlblcoff-Dominick  amendment  and  will 
vote  for  it  if  my  substitute  fails  to  be 
adopted. 

However,  I  think  that  my  substitute  is 
a  much  more  equitable  approach  to  the 
problem  that  we  «tre  concerned  with  than 
the  orisinal  amendment. 

Senators  will  find  on  tlielr  desks  a 
comp>arison  of  the  two  proposals. 

My  amendment  is  identical  to  S.  1371 
and  is  a  modified  version  of  the  Rlblcoff- 
Dominick  college  tax  credit  amendment. 

The  two  bills  differ  In  these  respects: 

Under  the  Prouty  proposal,  the  sliding 
scale  for  tax  credits  is  100  percent  of  the 
first  $200  of  college  expenses,  10  percent 
of  the  next  $300.  and  5  percent  of  the 
next  $1,000. 

Under  the  Rlblcoff-Dominick  amend- 
ment, the  scale  would  be  76  percent  of 
the  first  $200, 25  percent  of  the  next  $300, 
and  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  will 
be  reduced  under  my  proposal  by  2  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  In- 
come in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Under  the  Rlblcoff-Dominick  proposal, 
It  would  be  reduced  by  1  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000. 

Under  the  Prouty  proposal,  there  Is  no 
credit  for  taxpayers  with  an  adjusted 
gross  Income  in  excess  of  $24,000. 

Under  the  Ribicoff-Dominlck  proposal, 
there  will  be  no  credit  for  taxpayers  with 


an  adjusted  gross  income  In  excess  of 
$57,500. 

Taxpayers  with  an  insufBclent  tax  lia- 
bility to  take  advantage  of  the  credit 
available  to  them  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  difference  between  the  actual 
tax  liability  and  the  greater  amount  of 
the  credit  for  which  they  are  eligible. 
This  difference  would  be  treated  as  an 
overpayment  of  tax  and  refunded  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  Prouty  modified  tax  credit  amend- 
ment would,  as  a  result  of  the  modifica- 
tions, give  proportionately  less  benefit  to 
wealthier  taxpayers.  It  would  Insure 
that  every  taxpayer  could  benefit  from 
this  credit,  even  when  his  tax  liability 
was  less  than  the  full  amoimt  of  the 
credit  for  which  he  was  eligible. 

The  Treasury  has  estimated  the  tax 
cost  would  be  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Rlblcoff-Dominick  amend- 
ment. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  a  Senator  ap- 
proached me  to  say  that  he  was  owx)sed 
to  any  legislation  of  this  nature  at  the 
present  time,  but  as  between  the  two 
proposals,  he  would  support  mine  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  more  equitable  to  the 
low-income  person  who  is  struggling  to 
educate  his  sons  and  daughters  In  the 
colleges  of  this  Nation. 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  fair,  reasonable, 
and  realistic  approach.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  accept  my 
substitute  and  then  support  the  modified 
Rlblcoff-Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
luctantly, I  must  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  but  I 
think.  In  all  Justification  for  the  benefit 
of  those  Senators  who  were  not  here 
when  I  was  speaking  before,  I  must  tell 
them  why. 

If  we  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  we  would  find 
ourselves  embarked  on  a  wholly  new 
principle  of  taxation  law;  namely,  the 
negative  income  tax.  This  would  be 
done  with  respect  to  the  educational 
field,  without  extensive  hearings,  and 
without  knowing  exactly  what  it  will 
bring  us. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make 
Is  that  the  cutoff  credit  which  we  would 
get  under  the  Prouty  amendment  would 
be  at  such  a  point  &s  to  substantially 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  people  being 
able  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  the 
costs  of  the  educational  fees  and  books 
of  a  taxpayer  who  was  not  related  to 
them. 

The  purpose  of  having  a  higher 
amount  than  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  to  stimulate  the  production  of  schol- 
arship funds  with  which  the  Institutions 
would  be  able  to  help  those  who  do  not 
have  the  money  to  send  their  children 
to  college.  We  can  help  them  here  by 
giving  them  a  credit  support  This 
would  give  us  a  substantial  new  source 
of  Income  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
our  young  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  pwlnts 
are  of  substantial  Importance. 

The    Rlblcoff-Dominick    amendment 


has  beoi  carefully  worked  out  In  great 
detail  with  members  of  the  educational 
Institutions  of  this  coimtry,  lx)th  public 
and  private.  We  have  talked  about 
where  the  area  of  need  Is  and  we  have 
discussed  how  to  generate  tax  funds  for 
the  l)eneflt  of  educational  institutions, 
the  taxpayers,  and  our  young  people. 
We  believe  that  our  approach  Is  more 
sound — particularly,  I  might  say,  more 
so  than  if  the  Prouty  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  because  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment would  generate  a  new  principle  of 
taxation;  namely,  the  negative  income 
tax. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  what  I  say 
now  has  already  been  said,  but  inasmuch 
as  some  of  our  colleagues  are  present  who 
were  not  previously  present,  I  ask  their 
forgiveness  for  speaking  at  this  time. 

Basically,  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  Its  purpose  Is 
designed  to  plow  more  of  our  national 
resources  back  into  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls  at  the  college  level.  I 
salute  them  and  hope  to  help  them  in 
that  effort. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  effort  in  trying  to  make  this 
reinvestment  in  college  education  more 
equitable.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Senators  In  support  of  the  Prouty 
amendment  that  the  main  thrust  of  this 
proposal  is  to  see  to  it  that  a  child  in  a 
low-income-bracket  family  is  going  to 
get  the  same  relief  as  those  who  are 
provided  for  under  the  Rlblcoff  amoid- 
ment,  which  provides  for  families  in  the 
higher  and  middle  income  brackets.  It 
has  been  said  In  defense  of  the  RiWcoff 
amendment  that  those  in  the  low-income 
brackets  now  already  receive  relief  under 
the  GI  bill  uid  the  scholarship  bill  and 
receive  loans.  I  pointed  out  earlier  that 
I  would  not  be  here  if  it  were  not  for  the 
QI  bill.  But  in  receiving  benefits  under 
the  GI  bill,  we  were  not  asked  under 
what  Income  bracket  our  fathers  fell. 
All  receiving  benefits  under  the  GI 
bUl  who  went  to  college  were  treated 
similarly. 

A  loan  may  go  to  assist  a  person  from  a 
low  income  family,  but  that  child  has  to 
pay  that  loan  back.  Under  a  high  in- 
come tax  credit,  that  money  does  not 
have  to  be  paid  back. 

With  respect  to  scholarships,  a  child  of 
moderate  inteUigence  in  a  low  in- 
come bracket  family  would  probably  not 
qualify. 

I  hope  we  can  accept  the  Prouty 
amendment,  so  that  if  a  child  from  a  poor 
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family  goes  to  college,  his  parents  will 
get  equitable  treatment  as  would  the 
child  in  a  high  or  medium  Income  bracket 
family. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  I  think  it  Is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  amount  of  money 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  may  need 

Mr.  peUj.  I  am  against  both  amend- 
ments' approaches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Increase  in  amoimt  of 
money  that  is  being  paid  by  World  War 
n  veterans  to  our  Federal  Government 
in  Income  tax  payments  exceeds  the  cost 
to  our  Government  of  all  the  scholar- 
ships provided  for  under  the  old  GI  bill. 
It  Is  better  to  make  the  pa3rments  out  of 
the  General  Treasury  rather  than  fid- 
dling and  complicating  further  our  in- 
come tax  returns.  Moreover,  there 
should  be  no  relationship  between  a 
young  person's  financial  means  and  his 
or  her  opportunity  to  go  to  college.  We 
are  one  of  those  countries  that  relates 
one's  financial  means  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  college.  My  hope  Is  that 
we  can  extend  the  period  of  public  edu- 
cation accomplished  through  from  12  to 
14  years — and  this  would  be  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  366. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  respect  to  the  equi- 
ties and  inequities  Involved.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  staff  that  for  the  same 
amount  of  tax  reduction  involved  In 
either  of  Uie  pending  amendments  we 
could  give  a  25  percent  tax  reduction  to 
every  family  in  America  with  Incomes 
up  to  $5,000  a  year.  Indeed.  I  am  ad- 
vised we  could  completely  eliminate  all 
tax  liability  for  all  taxpayers  with  In- 
comes up  to  $3,000. 

So  this  Is  a  highly  inequitable  tax  re- 
auction,  although  this  is  not  to  say  that 
families  with  children  in  college  do  not 
need  tax  reductions.  In  fact,  families 
with  children  in  high  school  need  tax 
reductions.  But  we  are  singling  out  one 
group  for  tax  reduction,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  highly  inequitable. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  point  out  that  In 
1965  we  In  the  Senate  voted.  In  higher 
education  legislation,  for  140.000  scholar- 
ships to  lower  Income  students. 

I  ttiink  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  my 
proposal,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  with  47  Senators  combined,  la 
designed  to  take  care  of  the  forgotten 
man  in  American  society. 

Those  with  lower  incomes  have  all 
kinds  of  exemptions.  They  have  all 
kinds  of  benefits,  low  interest  rates,  and 
the  benefit  of  bills  we  passed  in  the  wel- 
fare field.  The  forgotten  man  in  Amer- 
ica Is  the  man  who  is  self-respecting, 
who  goes  to  work  every  day,  who  earns 
his  living,  who  tries  to  pay  off  his  mort- 
gage, wix)  tries  to  educate  his  children. 


He  is  the  man  who  is  forgotten.    He  Is 
the  backbone  of  America. 
I  hope  we  do  iK>t  forget  him. 
Let  me  read  from  the  guidelines  with 
respect    to     requirements    for    college 
scholarships. 

Under  them  a  man  with  a  gross  annual 
Income  of  $6,000,  with  one  child  in  col- 
lege and  no  other  dependents  but  his 
wife.  Is  expected  to  contribute  $790  a 
year  from  his  Income  before  his  child 
is  entitled  to  scholarship  assistance. 
Such  a  person,  earning  $6,000  and  taking 
the  standard  deduction,  pays  an  Income 
tax  of  $552.  This  leaves  only  $5,448  net 
income  each  year.  If  he  were  earning 
$8,000  a  year,  he  would  have  a  net  of 
$7,114  after  income  tax,  and  out  of  that 
he  is  expected  to  pay  $1,290  toward  col- 
lege exp>enses. 

This  is  the  man  who  needs  help.  He 
is  faced  with  high  college  bills.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  us  to  think  of  the  middle 
class,  for  he  is  an  important  class.  Let 
us  not  destroy  the  middle  class. 

What  worries  me  about  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  that  he 
is  mtroducing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
American  system  the  principal  of  the 
negative  Income  tax.  Some  seek  a  guar- 
anteed wage  on  the  poverty  level.  Irre- 
spective of  what  is  sBdd,  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  Is  a  guaranteed  income.  There 
is  nothing  worse,  as  was  brought  out  in 
our  cities  hearings,  than  laws  giving 
somebody  something  for  nothing. 

There  are  many  adherents  of  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  subject  that  we  ought  to 
think  about  carefully.  If  we  adopt  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  for  the  first  time  we  will  be 
accepting  a  most  radical  change  in  our 
income  tax  laws.  That  is  the  negative 
income  tax  approach.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  be  very  chary  about  going 
ahead  with  a  proposal  of  such  magnitude 
and  so  radical  in  approach.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  vote  down 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  Ribicoff-Dominlck  proposal  has 
been  before  us  for  years.  We  have  de- 
bated this  proposal  in  a  niunber  of  pre- 
vious sessions.  The  Senate  Is  aware  of 
the  principle  whether  it  votes  for  it  or 
against  it.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator 
fnmi  Vermont  is  radical  in  every  respect, 
and  we  cannot  foresee  its  consequences. 
I  hope  the  Senate  rejects  the  proposal. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  my  proposal  would  cover  people 
with  an  adjusted  Income  up  to  $24,000. 
The  Ribicoff  amendment  would  help  tax- 
payers with  gross  incomes  up  to  $57,500. 
I  do  not  think  those  people  are  struggling 
too  hard  to  educate  their  children. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   BAYH.    I   would   like  to  reem- 


phaslze.  with  respect  to  wliat  has  been 
said  about  the  lower  and  middle  Income 
group,  that  what  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  said  Is  correct;  $57,500  is  cer- 
tainly not  what  we  call  lower  income. 
This  whole  principle  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  funds  for  education.  But  it  is 
proposed  to  say  to  a  family  in  which  the 
father  has  no  tax  liability.  "Dad,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  the  $250,  or  $500,  that  the 
father  in  the  middle  Income  family  is." 
That  is  what  is  done  when  that  person  is 
told  that  he  does  not  have  to  pay  the  $250 
on  his  income  taxes. 

So  let  us  treat  everybody  equally,  sup- 
port Senator  Prouty,  and  then  support 
Senator  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  myself  one- 
hsdf  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  under 
the  Ribicoff-Dominlck  proposal,  two- 
thirds  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  famlliee 
with  Incomes  under  $10,000. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  principle  of  a  negs- 
tive  Income  tax.  Under  the  pending  pro- 
posal, as  I  imderstand  it.  the  determina- 
tion is  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  man 
has  any  tax  Uablllty.  If  his  tax  liability 
Is  zero,  it  is  considered  that  he  is  a  poor 
man. 

My  question  is.  what  about  the  fellow 
who  has  $8  million  or  $10  million,  and  In- 
vests it  all  in  tax-exempt  securities?  He 
has  no  tax  liability ;  and  under  this  pro- 
posal, he  would  receive  $280  to  subsidize 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  would 
be  a  beneficiary  to  the  extent  of  the  full 
amount  of  benefits  provided. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  only  one  of  the 
matters  we  should  consider.  We  should 
deliberate  very  carefully  before  moving 
into  a  new  area  such  as  that  of  the  nega- 
tive income  tax. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    How  much  would 
this  proposal  cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
imderstand.  about  $1.5  billion.  We  do 
not  have  the  money  to  finance  it.  On 
June  30.  its  adoption  either  would  re- 
quire raising  the  debt  celling  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion,  or  would  result  in  a 
IMj-percent  tax  increase,  across  the 
board,  for  all  taxpayers,  to  make  up  the 
deficit  that  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  either  of  these  two  items,  the 
Ribicoff  or  the  Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield- 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  merely  wish  to  point 

out  that  the  cost,  regardless  of  which 

proposal  is  accepted.  Is  Identical. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  As  I  have  stated,  regardless 
which  of  these  proposals  is  adopted,  it 
would  cost  $1.5  billion.  I  hope  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  defeated,  and.  with  au 


due  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  his  associates,  at  this  time,  when  we 
do  not  have  the  money.  I  think  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  start  reducing  the  rev- 
alue of  the  Government,  when  we  are 
confronted  already  with  a  deficit  of 
about  $1.5  billion  each  month. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  back  the  remainder  of  bis 
time? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  CMr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuiBRiGHTl.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota  CMr.  Mon- 
dale]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Esvin],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  McGee]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalp],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  presoit 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  and  the  Senator 
f rom  Okltihoma  [Mr.  Harris]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  California 
fMr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 
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Ellender 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Tower 

Ervln 

Lausche 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment,  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Ribicoff.  was  rejected^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Ribicoff 
amendment. 

Under  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement  the  debate  is  limited  to  20 
minutes,  10  minutes  to  the  side. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  think  the  arguments  have  all 
been  previously  made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  my  amendment  was  rejected. 

1  do  thmk  that  we  have  established  an 
approach  which  will  have  to  be  very  seri- 
ously considered  in  the  future. 

I  intend  to  support  the  Ribicoff-Dom- 
inlck amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Bi£r.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  rejects  this  amendment  and 
the  other  amendments.  This  Is  going  to 
cost  $1.5  billion,  and  we  cannot  afford  it. 

We  are  trying  to  afford  a  little  relief 
here  and  to  manufacture  some  jobs  by 
way  of  Investment  tax  credit.  We  have, 
filong  with  that,  a  request  for  a  tax  bill. 
Here  is  another  $1.5  billion  of  expendi- 
tures. 

If  anybody  does  n<^  believe  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  recession,  he 
ought  to  go  out  and  talk  to  some  of  the 
businessmen  back  home. 

I  have  been  on  the  telephone  this 
week  with  some  of  them. 

One  of  my  best  friends,  a  very  success- 
ful businessman,  said:  "It  has  not  been 
so  tough  In  50  years."  And  that  is  going 
back  a  long  way. 

We  had  better  mind  our  public  purse 
right  now  and  vote  these  amendments 
down.  In  addition  to  that,  they  have 
no  place  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  this  will  not  prove  to  be 
another  Christmas  tree  bill. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  3^eld  I  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 

1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  rejected.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  not 
the  place  for  action  on  this  amendment. 

We  are  going  to  have  other  education 
bills  before  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  knows  that  he  will 
have  a  full  hearing  before  the  committee 
when  we  have  an  education  bill. 

The  administration  has  made  known 
Its  opposition  time  and  time  again  to  this 
kind  of  class  legislation.  That  is  what 
it  is.    This  is  straight  class  legislation. 

This  measure  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  an  education  bill  so  that 
we  can  take  testimony  from  various  edu- 
cators as  well  as  tax  authorities  of  the 
country. 

What  we  will  do  here  if  we  agree  to  this 
amendment  is  increase  the  tuition  fees 
at  private  colleges  in  the  country.  The 
presidents  of  the  colleges  have  already 
notified  us  that  that  Is  what  they  wUl 
do.  That  is  not  going  to  benefit  the 
students. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  years  gone  by  I  have  fought 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
imtU  I  was  blue  in  the  face.  Sometimes 
I  beat  him  by  one  vote  and  sometimes 
by  three  or  four  by  means  of  begging  and 
pleading. 

We  have  accepted  bigger  amendments 
on  bills  than  this  amendment. 

It  seemed  sis  if  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois almost  repealed  the  whole  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  some  of  the  corporate 
rate  continuation  acts.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  he  either  offered  or  supported 
amendments  to  remove  the  tax  from 
golf  bags,  handbags,  and  jewelry,  cos- 
metics, cabarets,  and  almost  everj^thing 
else.  I  think  he  had  repealed  nearly  $5 
billion  of  taxes  by  5  o'clock  that  after- 
noon. If  It  had  been  left  up  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  he  might  well  have 
repealed  the  whole  Internal  Revenue 
Code  given  a  little  more  time. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois sees  that  he  has  some  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  This  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  be  very  inter- 
ested to  know  what  the  House  thinks 
about  this  matter,  and  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ray 
distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana  gets 
into  the  stratosphere  so  quickly  when  it 
comes  to  discussing  the  receipt  of  reve- 
nue  

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If 
the  Senators  would  let  us  in  on  their  con- 
versation.    [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  this  is 
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a  rather  personal  and  affectionate  mat- 
ter between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  mte. 

I  talked  ot  sundry  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  not  bUllons  of  dollars.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  responsibility  of 
relieving  burdens  instead  of  adding 
burdens. 

The  whole  purpose  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  paperwork  involved.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor not  remember  that  I  had  the  Senate 
Chamber  crisscrossed  with  paper  to 
show  all  of  the  regulations  that  had  been 
issued?  One  would  have  to  be  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  and  an  expert  physicist 
and  have  a  book  on  logarithms  and  know 
the  theory  of  least  squares  in  order  to 
figure  out  these  regulations.  This  was 
relief  in  order  to  generate  business,  not 
to  hurt  it  and  not  to  put  another  burden 
on  it. 

Here  is  another  expenditure  burden. 
We  liave  to  get  it  somehow;  and.  If  we 
expand  it  for  this  purpose,  we  will  either 
see  it  reflected  in  the  public  debt  or  there 
will  have  to  be  additional  revenue.  We 
caiuiot  spend  it  and  not  get  it  without 
raising  the  deficit  and  raising  the  debt. 
I  am  sure  this  administration  has 
enough  worries  with  the  deficit  as  it 
stands,  because  as  I  read  that  budget, 
it  is  Infinitely  larger  than  the  figures 
that  are  disclosed  In  it. 

That  is  the  answer  to  my  distinguished 
but  slightly  misguided  friend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  am  happy  to  see  my  good  friend  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
frc«n  Illinois,  starting  to  display  a  fiscal 
conscience  in  this  Chamber.  I  can  re- 
call the  day  when  I  had  to  vote  on  the 
Prouty  shoot-the-moon  amendment,  as 
I  called  it.  It  woiild  cost  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period  to  give  a  pen- 
sion to  everybody  wtio  was  not  getting 
one,  whether  they  needed  it  or  not.  In 
fact,  it  Included  many  of  those  who  were 
getting  pensions,  also,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly. Just  put  everybody  imder  social 
security  at  a  m'^tnT'"",  and  do  not  count 
against  them  any  other  kinds  of  pen- 
sions already  given  him.  We  called  It 
the  Prouty  shoot-the-moon  amendment. 
That  would  have  cost  nearly  $5  bUlion 
over  the  period  and  we  managed  to  trim 
it  down  to  something  like  $30  million  in 
conference. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Senator  say 
It  was  done  now  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  say 
we  did  it  Just  now.  I  said  I  recalled 
when  we  did  it^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 
yield  until  I  finish  the  next  sentence. 

Mr,  PA6TORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Win  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  decline  to 
yield  imtil  I  am  ready  to  do  so. 

I  recall  when  our  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Ulintrfs  [Mr.  Dirkskn]  de- 
cided that  we  ought  to  take  the  tax  off 
ladies'  handbags.    I  opposed  it,  but  he 
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won.  Then  he  wanted  to  take  the  tax 
off  other  luggage.  I  opposed  It,  but  he 
won.  Then  somebody  wanted  to  take 
the  tax  off  croquet  mallets  and  other 
sporting  goods.  I  opposed  that,  but  they 
won,  and  by  the  time  they  got  through, 
it  cost  nearly  a  billion  dollars  extra. 

I  opposed  all  that  and  fought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  as  hard  as  I  could 
when  he  offered  his  amendment,  and  we 
took  all  their  amendments — but  not 
his — to  conference  and  did  the  best  we 
could  for  them,  and  tried  to  save  the 
Government  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  would  do  it  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  for  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  for  the  rest  of  the  Senators 
over  there,  I  do  not  Imow  why  once  in 
a  while  we  cannot  do  it  for  one  of  the 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  followed  his  advice 
wlilch  was  expressed  on  the  floor  last 
year,  and  I  have  another  social  security 
amendment  which  provides  for  a  means 
test,  which  the  Senator  suggested  dur- 
ing the  debate  last  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  it  will 
not  cost  as  much  as  the  shoot-the-moon 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  1 3^eld. 
Mr.  DIREISEN.  I  am  astonished — 
maybe  agreeably  so— that  the  Senator  is 
whacking  up  the  country's  economy  now 
for  the  gratiflcation  and  beneflt  of  those 
who  l>elong  to  the  club  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure  that 
that  Is  it. 

How  is  the  Senator  going  to  vote  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remaining  time? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order,  and  may  the  Cham- 
ber be  cleared  of  all  attach^  who  have 
no  business  here?  Their  salaries  were 
Increased,  and  they  should  be  somewhere 
else  earning  their  salaries,  Instead  of 
talking  in  the  Chamber  and  disturbing 
Senators.  I  ask  that  they  be  excluded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  at- 
taches who  are  not  necessary  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  wUl  please  leave  the  Chamber. 
The  others  will  please  flnd  seats. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  or 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiMcorr],  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
Lirrl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale]  are  absent  on  ofiBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Eavra],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 


the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kii- 
NEDYl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ijausche].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGei]  .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  METCALr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervim]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
•yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauschx]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  amnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlsoh] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Mukphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murpht],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[No.  78  Leg.J 
YEAS— 68 


AUoU 

Hanaen 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelann 

BaTh 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bo«gs 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Brooke 

HIII 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HolUngs 

Prozmlre 

Cannon 

Randolph 

Caae 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Cliurch 

Jackflon 

Bunell 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

CMrtU 

Kuchal 

Smith 

Dodd 

Long,  llo. 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Fannin 

Magniiaon 

Talmadge 

Pong 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

arlflln 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  OaL 

Oruenlng 

Montoya 
NATS— M 

Anderaon 

Javlta 

Pdl 

Bennett 

Mansfield 

Smathert 

B\irdlck 

McCarthy 

Bpong 

Byrd,  Va. 

McCleUan 

Stennli 

Clark 

Miller 

Tydlnge 

Dlrksen 

Monroney 

Williams,  NJ. 

■a«tland 

Morae 

Williams,  Del. 

Gk>r« 

Moaa 

Toung,  Ohio 

Holland 

Miuikle 

NOT  VOrXNO— 31 

Alkan 

Fulbrlght 

McOee 

Bartlett 

HarrlB 

Metcalf 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Morton 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Murphy 

niender 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Tower 

Ervln 

Lausche 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  RiBicorr's  amendment  wm 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RDBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  40  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  the  amendment 
to  be  oflered,  debate  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes on  each  side.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is 
80  ordered. 

AMKNOMKMT  NO.    144 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
nev  section: 

"Sic. 4.  (a)  Section  4261(a)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  IBM  (relating  to 
rates  of  the  tax  on  oocnmunlcatlon  servicea) 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(3)  The  rate  of  tax  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  is  as  follows: 

Percent 
"'Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bllla  flrst 

rendered — 

"'Before  May  1.  1987 - 10 

"'After  April  SO,  1987,  and  befMe  April 

1     1068  8 
"  'After  March  81,  19M,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,   1909 1'. 

"(b)  Section  4261(c)  of  bu<^  Code  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a).  In  the  case  of  communication  servlcee 
rendered  before  March  1,  1967,  for  which  a 
bin  has  not  been  rendered  before  May  1,  1907, 
a  bin  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  first 
rendered  on  AprU  30,  1967.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  pursuant  to  bills  first  rendered  on  oc 
after  May  I,  1967,  for  services  rendered  on 
or  after  such  date.  In  the  case  of  amounts 
paid  pursuant  to  bills  rendered  on  or  after 
•ucb  date  for  services  which  ware  rendered 
before  such  date  and  for  which  no  previous 
MU  was  rendered,  such  amendments  shall 
apply  except  with  respect  to  such  servlcea  as 
were  rendered  more  than  2  months  before 
such  date.  In  the  case  of  servloefl  rendered 
more  than  2  months  before  such  date,  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  33  of 
Uie  Code  in  effect  at  the  time  such  services 
were  rendered,  subject  to  the  provision  of 
section  701(b)(2)  of  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1966.  BhaU  apply  to  the  amounts 
paid  for  such  senrioes. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act 
to  restore  the  investment  credit  and  the  al- 
lowance of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the 
case  of  certain  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes'." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  HARTKE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  this  amendment  may  not 
take  the  full  40  minutes.  This  amend- 
ment will  be  the  last  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  today. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  business  today  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  question  that  many  Senators  are  anx- 
ious to  leave  and  I  shall  not  take  the  en- 
tire time  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  provided 
we  have  reciprocity  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  7-percent  tax 
credit.  This  is  a  tax  cut  for  business.  I 
thought  it  was  wrong  when  we  suspended 
It  last  year.  It  should  have  been  on  the 
books  during  the  entire  time.  I  intend- 
ed to  introduce  an  amendment  to  make 
it  retroactive  to  the  date  it  was  sus- 
pended. The  amendment  I  am  offering 
deals  with  another  item  on  the  same  type 
yo-yo  tax  bill  we  had  last  year. 

In  1965  we  reduced  the  excise  tax  on 
telephones.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  this  afternoon  would  reduce 
the  excise  tax  from  10  to  3  percent  ef- 
fective May  1.  The  telephone  tax  autor 
matically  Is  reduced  April  1  next  year 
to  1  percent.  This  Is  an  11-month  tax 
measure. 

In  1965,  we  reduced  the  excise  tax  tn 
accordance  with  the  amendment  before 
us  at  that  time.  In  early  1966,  because 
of  the  so-called  difficulty  mortgage  busi- 
ness, the  tightness  of  money,  and  need 
for  additional  revenue,  the  administra- 
tion asked  us  to  reimpose  the  excise  tax. 
The  Congress  did  reimpose  the  excise 
tax. 

This  Is  the  same  proposition  we  have 
in  regard  to  the  7-percent  tax  credit. 
Business  was  given  tax  relief  of  7  per- 
cent in  1962.  It  was  taken  away  from 
them  in  1965.  It  is  going  to  be  given 
back  to  them  at  this  time  in  1967. 

It  Is  my  position  that  If  we  are  going 
to  give  this  kind  of  t£uc  relief  to  the  busi- 
ness community.  It  Is  only  fair  to  give 
the  same  type  of  relief  to  the  consumer. 
This  Is  what  I  propose. 

When  Mr.  Martin  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  he  said  he  agreed 
that  every  reduction  In  the  tax  rates 
since  he  has  been  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
tax  revenues.  Whatever  loss  is  occa- 
sioned by  this  measure  wUl  be  recouped. 


There  will  be  a  feedback.  Tlie  TKits- 
ury  admitted  to  the  feedback.  The 
only  question  would  be  the  amount. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would 
provide  a  beneflt  for  every  taxpayer  In 
the  United  States.  It  would  create  fair- 
ness and  equity.  Second,  It  would  build 
sulditlonal  purchasing  power  into  the 
sliding  market. 

On  April  11  TJS.  News  &  World  Report 
In  a  very  demonstrative  article,  raised 
the  question:  Are  we  in  a  recession,  and 
it  gave  the  latest  facts.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  are  in  a  recession  or  going  into 
one.  This  is  recession  insurance.  My 
measure  would  provide  tax  relief  at  this 
time  and  provide  for  spending  at  the 
time  when  the  eccmcHny  needs  It. 

According  to  the  article:  Retail  sales 
are  down  1.7  percent  and  homebuildlng 
is  down  33.2  percent.  Mr.  Martin,  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  said  the  investment  credit 
would  have  no  beneficial  effect  upon 
homebuildlng  whatever.  In  other 
words,  the  7-percent  tax  credit  which 
we  are  providing  at  this  time  will  not 
be  a  stimulant  to  the  one  Industry  which 
Is  in  a  recesslcm  at  this  time.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin said  it  would  not  help  automobile 
sales  which  are  down  24.6  percent. 

I  suggest  that  we  not  be  misled  by 
figures  in  the  first  10  days  of  April  be- 
cause it  is  by  comparison  with  the  first 
10  days  of  April  1966,  which  was  the 
worst  first  10  days  of  any  month  last 
year. 

Now,  new  construction  was  down  1.1 
percent:  new  automobiles  dropped  2.2 
percent;  business  down  $9  billion;  Com- 
merce Department  down  $4.4  billion; 
raw  materials  down  14.8  percent;  total 
spending  in  the  United  States  un- 
changed.   I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Senators  have  seen  recent  reports  that 
for  the  first  time  since  1961,  the  gross 
national  product  of  this  coimtiy  failed 
to  move  forward.  In  other  words,  we 
have  an  economy  which  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment, on  dead  center  or  possibly  revert- 
ing back  to  the  edge  of  a  recession.  I 
therefore  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
create  some  equity  and  fairness. 

PBSOMAL  STATZMZMT 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  Record  to  show  that  on  the  last 
two  votes  I  was  Just  outside  the  Chamber, 
in  room  S.  207,  speaking  to  a  group  of 
about  80  Frenchmen  who  are  members 
of  the  equivalent  of  our  National  War 
College,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  French 
Ambassador. 

I  concluded  spesiklng  as  soon  as  I  could 
and  then,  unexpectedly,  the  leader  of  the 
group  got  up  and  thanked  me  and  con- 
tinued to  talk  so  long  that  I  came  into 
the  Chamber  Just  as  the  last  vote  had 
been  concluded. 

I  only  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  was  not  absent  from  the  Senate,  that 
I  fully  expected  to  be  In  the  Chamber, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  unavoidable  de- 
lay caused  by  the  gracious  hospitality 
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of  the  leader  of  this  group  of  Frenchmen 
that  I  was  delayed  beyond  the  time  the 
vote  had  closed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield?  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oelawture  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  take  Just  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amoimt  of  revenue 
involved  here  is  $735  million  or  nearly  a 
billion.  As  I  pointed  out  previously,  the 
only  method  by  which  the  Government 
can  recoup  its  losses  Is  either  to  increase 
taxes  in  some  other  category  or  agEiin 
to  raise  the  debt. 

I  am  wondering  whether  those  sup- 
porting these  amendments  will  be  out  in 
front  in  June  when  we  have  to  raise  the 
debt,  and  when  we  go  to  reconsider  the 
6-percent  tax  Increase — or  whatever  the 
tax  increase  may  be. 

In  order  to  offset  the  loss  in  revenues 
on  an  annual  basis,  it  will  take  an  in- 
crease across  the  board  of  approximate- 
ly 1  percent  to  recoup  the  losses  caused 
by  this  one  amendment  alone. 

As  I  stated  before,  we  can  borrow  on 
the  debt  and  pyramid  the  debt  so  as  to 
push  the  Government,  and  thus  the 
country,  further  down  the  road  to 
inflation. 

I  think  it  is  time,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, when  we  are  spending  approxi- 
mately $iy2  billion  per  month  more  than 
we  are  taking  in.  that  someone  should 
stop  and  ask  just  how  long  can  we  keep 
continuing  down  this  road  toward  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  one  point  to  the  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  Just 
made.  He  gave  a  total  of  approximately 
$1  billion. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Treasury  Department  under  date  of 
April  5,  1967,  which  indicates  that  the 
net  decresise  in  tax  receipts  as  a  result 
of  this  amendment  would  be  $500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  which  is  about  half  what 
the  tax  revenue  loss  would  be  on  the  tax 
credit  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH«  SECRTTAKT  of  THS  TKEASTTmT, 

Washington,  April  5,  1967. 
Hon.  WutCK  HjlBtkk, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatok  Habtkx:  Tbla  U  In  reply  to 
your  telegram  of  April  4  requesting  certain 
revenne  Information  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Essentially  the  Information  you 
request  involves  an  estimate  of  the  Increase 
In  revenues  which  would  be  generated  in 
other  sectors  through  a  retroactive  repeal 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation,  as  com- 
pared with  a  prospective  restoration  of  that 
suspension  under  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee bin,  and  also  the  revenues  that  would 
be  generated  by  reductions  In  the  automoMIe 


and  commvinlcatlons  excise  taxes,  repectlvely, 
to  4  percent  and  3  percent  at  this  time. 

In  my  letter  of  March  31,  1967  to  Senator 
Smathers,  I  gave  Treasury  estimates  of  the 
revenue  cost  of  various  proposals  regarding 
the  restoration  of  the  Investment  credit. 
Those  estimates  were  for  the  fiscal  years  1067 
and  1968.  the  Budget  years  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  Those  estimates  are  the  same 
as  the  estimates  used  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Report  for  those  fiscal  years,  as 
prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  I  under- 
stand that  It  Is  not  the  practice  of  that 
Staff,  in  preparing  estimates  of  revenue  gain 
or  loss  from  proposed  tax  changes,  to  in- 
clude any  estimate  of  the  so-called  "feedback 
effects"  of  the  changes.  The  estimates  in  my 
letter  to  Senator  Smathers  were  made  on  the 
same  basis.  However,  since  your  telegram 
requests  certain  feedback  estimates,  I  have 
asked  my  staff  to  fximlsh  what  information 
Is  feasible  in  this  regard. 

The  restoration  of  the  investment  credit 
is  in  Itself  expected  to  have  a  favorable  ef- 
fect on  Investment  In  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, as  a  consequence  of  the  new  orders 
that  will  Sow  from  this  incentive  after  its 
restoration.  However,  as  you  are  aware,  this 
effect  is  difficult  to  quantify  and  therefore 
It  is  not  reflected  in  the  estimates  here  In- 
cluded. I  do  want  to  point  out,  however, 
that  thU  stimulative  effect  is  only  present 
with  respect  to  the  additional  new  orders 
placed  after  March  9.  1967  that  would  be 
stimulated  by  the  restoration  of  the  credit. 
There  Is  no  such  effect  from  the  retroactive 
repeal  of  the  susp>enslon,  because  such  retro- 
active rei>eal  merely  serves  to  grant  the  credit 
to  orders  that  have  already  been  made  prior 
to  March  9,  1967. 

There  is  a  "feedback  effect"  from  any  re- 
duction of  taxes,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  affected,  either  individuals 
or  corporations  as  the  case  may  be,  have  ad- 
ditional funds  to  spend.  This  additional 
spending  multiplies  Itself  with  consequent 
Increased  Incomes  and  additional  tax  re- 
ceipts on  that  account.  These  additional 
tax  receipts  represent  what  revenue  estima- 
tors commonly  call  the  "feedback  effect", 
and  which  in  your  telegram  you  presumably 
refer  to  as  "tax  revenues  generated  in  other 
sectors". 

The  attached  table  therefore  provides,  in 
accordance  with  your  request,  for  the  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968  the  direct  decrease  In 
tax  receipts  from  the  proposals  involved,  the 
consequent  feedback  In  tax  receipts,  and  the 
resulting  net  decreass  in  receipts.  The  mul- 
tiplier effect  of  any  revenue  decreases  enacted 
for  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  the  Budget 
years  with  which  we  are  now  directly  con- 
cerned, will  not  have  been  fully  completed 
in  those  years  but  will  extend  Into  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  As  a  consequence,  the  final 
net  loss  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  shown 
in  the  table. 

As  the  table  Indicates,  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the  automobile  and  the  communica- 
tions excise  taxes  to  4  percent  and  3  percent, 
respectively  at  this  time  would,  even  after 
allowing  for  the  feedback  effect.  Involve  a 
revenue  cost  of  $85  million  In  fiscal  year  1967 
and  $965  million  In  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
retroactive  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit 
suspension  (and  a  March  9,  1967  date  for 
liberalizing  the  35  percent  of  tax  liability 
limitation  on  the  credit)  would  involve  a 
revenue  cost,  even  after  allowance  for  feed- 
back effect,  as  compared  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill,  of  $380  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  $285  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  or  a  total  of  $665  million.  The 
combined  revenue  loss  for  both  fiscal  years 
for  the  excise  tax  reductions  and  the  retro- 
active repeal  of  the  suspension,  as  compared 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill,  thus 
comes  to  over  $1,7  billion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HXNBT  H.  FowLxa. 


(In  mUlloiM  of  dollart) 


FIm:*! 

Fiscal 

Investment  credit  suspensions:  ■ 

Retroactive  elimination  to  Oct.  10, 
1066:* 
Direct  decrease  In  tax  receipts. 
Feedback  efTent  of  sucb  de- 
crease   

640 

15 
626 

Its 

D 
146 

90 

ao 

70 

so 

IS 
16 

«9e 
w 

MO 

4H 
H 

Net  decrease  In  tax  receipt*... 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill: 
Direct  decrease  In  lax  receipts. 
Feedback  effect  of  such  de- 
crease   - 

Net  decrease  in  tax  receipts... 
Proposed  excise  tax  reductions: 
Passenger  autoa;  ' 

Direct  deorease  In  tax  receipts. 
Feedback  effect  of  such  de- 
crease              -  .      

«D 

225 

Net  decrease  In  tax  receipts... 
Communications: ' 

Direct  decrease  In  tax  receipts. 
Feedback  effect  of  sucb  de- 
crease  

4«6 

no 

200 

Net  decrease  in  tax  receipts. ., 

too 

<  Estimates  baaed  on  January  1967  budget 
projections. 

<  Including  raising  ceiling  to  60  percent  as  of  Oct.  10, 
1966. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Offla 
of  Tax  Analysis. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  this  amendment  should  be 
rejected.  There  are  a  number  of  con- 
siderations; one,  of  course,  being  the  loss 
of  revenue  which  would  be  entailed.  I 
am  hopeful  that  before  the  year  is  over 
we  will  have  been  able  to  put  together 
a  more  comprehensive  program  of  tax 
changes  which  will  have  the  efTect  ol 
strengthening  the  economy. 

In  addition,  we  can  move  on  to  take 
care,  somewhat  more  effectively,  of  de- 
velopments and  changes  to  supply  ade- 
quately tlie  needs  of  our  country  and 
also  to  eliminate  Inequities. 

There  is  no  social  or  economic  reason 
— and  I  cannot  even  think  of  a  political 
reason — for  taking  off  excise  taxes,  such 
as  is  being  proposed  here.  The  Senate 
has  acted  irresponsibly  enough  for  one 
day  in  adopting  the  Riblcoff  amendment. 
My  feeling  Is  that  we  should  not  act 
sigainst  the  economy  at  this  time.  If 
anyone  has  had  any  experience  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  matters 
of  this  kind  I  think  they  would  realize 
that  both  the  Riblcoff  amendment,  and 
the  Hartke  amendment  If  it  is  adopted. 
would  probably  be  dropped  in  the  ro- 
timda  before  they  even  got  to  confer- 
ence. If  we  are  going  through  the  mo- 
tions to  take  some  kind  of  short-lived 
credit  for  having  repealed  the  excise 
tax  on  telephones,  we  can  go  ahead  and 
do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
want  to  take  any  long-term  credit  under 
It  but  would  rather  relate  it  to  a  Und 
of  construction  which  would  be  good 
economic  and  fiscal  policy. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Seven- 
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teen  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  .^    ^    , 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes.  .^    .j     i.    t 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  against 
this  amendment.  I  think  we  should 
realize  that  if  we  adopt  this  particular 
amendment,  which  will  lead  to  the  even- 
tual repeal  of  the  10-percent  excise  tax 
on  telephones,  then  there  is  no  logical 
reason  why  we  should  not  then  vote  to 
repeal  the  tax  on  autos.  If  we  vote  for 
that,  then  there  Is  no  logical  reason  why 
we  should  not  vote  on  the  many  other 
excise  taxes  which  still  remain  which, 
if  taken  off.  would  reduce  revenue  to  the 
Government  by  about  $8  billion. 

The  whole  theory  behind  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
that  we  need  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  for  that  reason  he  wants  us  not  only 
to  take  the  excise  tax  off  telephones,  but 
all  of  them.  He  has  frankly  stated  that 
he  Is  for  the  reinstitutlon  of  the  7-per- 
eent  investment  credit  which  is  going  to 
cost  $1,085  million — except  that  he  has  a 
version  In  an  amendment  of  his  which 
would  cost  almost  twice  that  much. 

Thus,  what  we  are  talking  about,  even 
11  we  tsike  this  particular  amendment 
and  the  other  excise  amendment  he  has 
Introduced  and  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit,  we  are  talking  about  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  got  to  be  a  limit  somewhere  as 
to  how  far  we  can  go  in  reducing  reve- 
nue. It  would  be  great  if  we  could  elim- 
inate all  taxes,  as  someone  suggested 
might  be  a  good  idea  on  ttie  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  But,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  we  must  pay  for  the  operation 
of  the  Government.  We  must  pay  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  must  pay  for 
all  the  other  things  which  we  want,  the 
services  which  we  expect,  and  which  we 
are  getting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  makes  is  not  directed 
accurately  because  we  do  not  suffer  any 
lo(E8  in  personal  Income  in  the  Nation 
today.  There  is  no  decline  In  personal 
income. 

The  fact  is,  personal  Income  today  Is 
still  continuing  to  rise.  There  was  an 
article  published  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal the  day  before  yesterday  that  per- 
sonal income  had  reached  the  highest 
point  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

What  is  happening  to  the  economy 
today  Is  that  people  are  backing  off  a 
little  bit  and  are  getting  more  conserva- 
tive. 

We  know  that  the  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  higher  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  More  people  have 
more  money  in  the  bank  now  than  they 
have  ever  had  In  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. An  excise  reduction  would  prob- 
ably increase  their  savings  under  present 
conditions.  Our  people  today  are  pro- 
ceeding cautiously.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  they  are  proceeding  cau- 
tiously Is  the  threat  of  the  6-percent  In- 
crease In  taxes  which  the  administra- 
tion has  stated  it  wants  later  on  this 
year. 


I  personally  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  get  the  economy  moving,  about  which 
there  Is  such  great  concern  that  It  la  not 
moving  rapidly  enough,  is  to  eliminate 
the  prospect  of  a  tax  increase  later  on 
this  year. 

The  fact  is,  as  of  today,  the  area  of  the 
economy  which  is  most  badly  in  need  of 
help.  Is  the  area  of  plant  and  equipment, 
which  Is  why  we  are  trying  to  get  the  7 
percent  investment  credit  relnstituted. 
That  is  the  principal  area  in  which  it  is 
not  growing  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 

An  article  was  published — I  did  not 
have  time  to  read  it — in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  also  in  the  Washington 
Post  which  stated  that  retail  sales  for 
the  preceding  week  had  been  the  highest 
in  history. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
will  yield  in  a  second. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
a  social  security  bill  later  this  year,  which 
may  cost  as  much  as  $4  billion ;  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  education  bill,  which 
has  already  passed  and  is  going  to  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  billion;  if  we 
are  going  to  take  off  most  of  this  partic- 
ular excise  tax  on  automobiles,  or  rather 
on  telephones,  as  has  been  suggested;  if 
we  are  later  going  to  take  off  excise  taxes 
on  autos;  if  we  are  going  to  pass  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit — we  are  not 
going  to  have  enough  money  to  finance 
the  war  or  carry  on  the  operations  of 
this  Government.  We  could  well  have 
an  $18  billion  to  $20  billion  deficit  imder 
these  conditions  and  If  we  do  not  stop 
taking  off  taxes  it  could  go  even  higher. 
Most  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  most  people  who  are  fskmlliar  with 
finances  do  not  think  this  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  do. 

So  It  seems  to  me  we  should  resist  this 
particular  amendment  and  defeat  it.  If 
we  do  not  defeat  it.  there  is  no  logical 
reason  why  we  should  not  remove  the 
other  excise  taxes,  which  amount  to  $8 
billion. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.   HARTKE.     Mr.   President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  need. 

I  would  like  to  correct  one  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  tax  to 
which  the  amendment  refers  is  the  tax 
on  telephones,  not  automobiles. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
made  a  statement  that  Is  absolutely 
wrong.  We  are  not  going  to  take  off 
excise  taxes.  We  are  proposing  to  re- 
duce them  from  10  to  3  percent. 

The  Senator  has  said  there  Is  an  In- 
crease in  personal  income.  There  is  no 
Increase  In  personal  Income.  If  we  con- 
sider tlie  figures  with  respect  to  private 
employment,  the  only  Increase  In  em- 
ployment Is  In  government.  Mr.  William 
McChesney  Martin  testified  that  private 
employment  is  down.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  Is  there  a  serious 
recession  In  housing,  but  a  depression. 
There  is  no  recovery  in  that  field. 


The  heart  of  the  argument  Is  that  all 
excise  taxes  should  be  removed.  All  I 
am  saying  Is  that  we  should  do  with  this 
tax  as  we  did  with  the  Investment  credit 
tax.  We  provided  it,  took  it  off.  and 
then  put  it  back.  The  same  way  with 
excise  taxes.  Excise  taxes  were  Imposed, 
they  were  taken  off,  and  they  were  put 
back  on.  Now  all  I  am  sajring  Is,  remove 
them  again;  Just  be  as  fair  to  the  con- 
sumer as  we  are  being  to  the  business- 
man. If  we  do  not  want  to  be  fair  to 
the  consumer,  why  give  $1  billion  to  the 
businessman?  He  is  not  cfj^g  in  the 
marketplace. 

As  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin 
stated  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
this  Investment  credit  will  further  de- 
press the  housing  market.  This  invest- 
ment credit  will  do  nothing"  to  help  auto- 
mobile sales,  which  are  25  percent  off. 

This  Is  a  fact  of  life.  If  Senators  want 
to  be  one  sided  and  give  a  tax  credit 
to  business  but  no  benefit  to  consumers. 
It  is  unfair.  I  said  It  was  unfair  last 
yesu".  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  do  what  Is 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  think,  in  order  to  be  fair,  we  should 
provide  to  the  user  of  telephones  the 
same  treatment  and  the  same  equity  as 
is  being  provided  to  the  man  In  business. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  I  want  the 
Record  straight  on  this.  If  we  removed 
the  excise  tax  on  telephones  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  talking,  it 
would  cost  $735  million,  assuming  no 
feedback. 

Let  me  read  the  figures  with  respect 
to  whether  personal  Income  of  people  la 
higher  or  not.  These  are  ofBcial  figures. 
The  following  figures  are  the  aggregate 
personal  Income  figures  for  the  follow- 
ing years  without  any  reduction  to  cut 
out  government  salaries:  1962,  $442  bll- 
Uon;  1963,  $465  billion;  1964,  $496  bU- 
llon;  1965,  $535  billion;  1966,  $580  bilUon. 
The  December  1966  figure  seasonally 
adjusted  was  $601.8  billion,  the  January 
1967  figure  $607.5  billion  and  the  Feb- 
ruary 1967  figure  $609.9  billion. 

With  respect  to  Industrial  production, 
it  has  grown  ever  since  we  put  the  invest- 
ment credit  into  effect. 

In  1962,  the  index  went  up  to  118.    In 
1963  to  124,  and  In  1964  to  132. 
The  hidex  went  up  to  143  in  1965. 
It  went  up  to  156  in  1966. 
We  took  the  Investment  credit  off  then 
and  as  a  result  the  production  Index 
started  leveling   off  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  and  then  the  preliminary 
February    1967    index    figure    drtvped 
down  from  158  in  January  to  155.9. 

So  this  Is  the  particular  area  where 
help  Is  needed.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
we  are  proposing  the  7  percent  credit. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  loss  of  revenues  was 
around  $735  million.  That  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  reductions  in 
present  law  would  occur  next  April  1, 
1968.  However,  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that  It  is  at  a  rate  of  $1.2  billion 
annually.  This  $700  million  is  based  on 
expiration  date  next  April.  I  question 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  any  more 
money  next  April  than  we  have  now.  So 
I  think  it  can  be  said  that  by  this  amend- 
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ikent  we  are  reducing  taxes  at  a  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  jrear. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  tdme,  11  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  prepared  to  do 

80.  

Mr.  HARTECE.  I  shall  take  oiily  a 
mlnirte. 

I  ask  unanlmoos  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  In  the  Rxcors  a  tele- 
gram to  me  from  the  Chase  Manhattcui 
Bank,  advocating  a  reduction  In  excise 
tazee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRS.  as  follows: 

Hon.  Vancx  Habtkk, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

BeU«ve  you  are  wlae  In  calling  for  reduc- 
tions In  ezdaes  on  aut06  and  telephone  calls. 
SttmtUus  to  oonstuner  markets  would  ba 
blglily  useful.  Szperlenoe  abows  tb&t  a 
balanced  tax  reduction  applying  to  both 
ooninimptton  and  inveetment  Is  the  best 
route. 

Mr.  HARTXE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
a£k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkord  a  letter  to  me  from  the 
senior  vice  president  and  economist  of 
toe  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  advocates  reduction 
in  excise  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 
as  follows: 

PiKsr  NAnoif AL  Orrr  Bakk, 
New  York.  N.T.,  March  17, 199T. 
Hon.  Vancb  Haktxb,  , 

The  US.  Senate. 
Washington.,  D.C. 

DsAs  SxNATOR  Haktkx:  I  waa  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  plan  to  propose  reduction  in 
certain  excise  taxes  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Investment  tax  credit  restoration  bill.  The 
reduction  In  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  Is 
pcirtlcularly  desirable  In  light  of  the  present 
slow  sales  performance.  Despite  substantial 
increases  in  personal  Income  in  December 
and  agsln  In  January,  oonBumera  have  in- 
creased their  rate  of  savings  and  reduced 
expenditures.  They  have  also  slowed  down 
sharply  their  net  consumer  credit  borrowings. 
The  consumer  does  not  feel  In  a  position 
to  improre  his  rate  of  expenditure,  and  a 
reduction  In  these  excise  taxes  might  very 
well  encourage  him.  Indeed,  the  uncer- 
tainties about  imposition  of  the  8  per  cent 
surtax  may  be  a  consideration  in  the  con- 
sumer's cautioiis  attitude.  With  inventories 
at  unusiiaUy  high  levels  and  still  growing, 
further  slowdown  in  demand  is  going  to 
make  the  Inventory  adjustment  more  dif- 
ficult and  drawn  out.  Continued  discour- 
agement to  consumption  will  not  help 
matters. 

Auto  companies  are  being  directed  to  add 
new  safety  features  to  current  and  next 
year's  models.  The  consumer  must  pay  for 
these  safety  features  despite  the  fact  that 
If  left  to  a  free  choice  he  might  elect  not 
to  purchase  them.  A  reduction  in  the  excise 
tax,  therefore,  would  help  to  offset  these 
extra  charges. 

The  reduction  In  the  telephone  excise  tax 
wo\ild  help  the  consumer's  overall  budget, 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  direct  ex- 
penditures to  other  services  or  goods.  In  line 
with  the  general  need  to  encourage  an  Im- 
provement in  consumption. 

Tou  have  my  pennisslon  to  Incorporate 
this  Into  the  hearings  if  you  so  choose.  Best 
personal  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LEir. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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In  the  Record  a  letter  to  me  flx)m  Paul  A. 
Samuelson,  Institute  professor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
advocating  a  reduction  hi  excise  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 
as  follows: 

li&ssACHtTsrrTS  Instttutb 

or  Tecrnoloot, 
Cambridge.  Man.,  March  20, 1987. 
Senator  Vancx  Haxtkx, 
Committee  on  Finance. 
VS.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.O. 

DKAa  SxNATOB  Haxtxk:  I  do  think  thm 
might  be  a  good  time  to  make  progreaa  to- 
ward reducing  excise  taxes  at  the  Federal 
level.  The  airto  and  (with  leas  urgency)  the 
telephone  taxes  might  make  a  promising 
beginning. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paui.  a.  SAirnixaow, 

Inetitute  Profeaaor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  PresldMit, 
while  I  favor  restoring  the  7-percent 
Investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation,  I  strongly  favor  providing 
some  tax  relief  for  individual  taxpayers 
as  well  as  for  business  and  Industry.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  amendments  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator frc«n  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  to  re- 
duce excise  taxes  on  telephones  from 
10  percent  to  3  percent  and  on  auto- 
moWles  from  7  percent  to  4  percent  will 
be  enacted  and  go  Into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  excise  tax  on  telephone  service, 
local  and  long  distance,  was  reduced  by 
Congress  in  1965  from  10  percent  to  3 
percent.  The  reduction  took  effect  on 
January  1,  1966.  Early  in  1966  at  the 
reciuest  of  the  administration.  Congress 
restored  the  10-percent  telephone  tax, 
effective  April  1,  1966.  The  7-percent 
reduction  benefited  consumers  for  only  a 
brief  3-month  period.  In  restoring 
the  tax,  we  provided  that  the  remainder 
of  the  gradual  schedule  of  reduction  be 
retained  so  that  the  10-percent  tax  is 
scheduled  to  drop  back  all  toe  way  to 
1  percent  on  April  1,  1968,  and  to  be  re- 
pealed entirely  as  of  January  1,  1969. 
The  10-percent  autconobile  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  was  cut  to  7  percent  as 
of  June  22,  1965.  It  was  reduced  to  fl 
percent  as  of  January  1,  1966,  and  toen 
changed  back  to  7  percent  by  toe  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  effective  March  16,  1966. 
It  is  apparent  that  most  consumers 
would  need  a  slide  rule  or  a  compruter  In 
order  to  keep  up  wlto  toe  rapidly  chang- 
ing excise  tax  rates. 

Mr.  President,  reduction  of  toe  10- 
percent  telephone  excise  tax  from  10 
percent  to  3  percent  would  save  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  $98  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1967  and  $703  million 
for  fiscal  1968.  To  reduce  It  to  3  percent 
at  this  time  would  definitely  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  toe  economy  In  that  It 
would  gradualize  toe  reduction  and  at 
toe  same  time  place  hundreds  of  millions 
of  doUars  into  toe  economy  during  toe 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  excise  taxes  which  are,  in  real- 
ity, sales  taxes.  These  obnoxious  taxes 
burden  most  those  who  have  least.  They 
violate  toe  sound  principle  of  Just  taxa- 
tion— toat  taxes  should  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  ability  to  pay. 


I  have  long  been  opposed  to  the  con. 
tinuatlon  of  toese  atrocious  wartime  tax 
measures  and  have  continually  urged 
toeir  repeal.  I  did  so  as  a  member  of 
toe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  81«t 
Congress  In  which  I  served  as  Congress- 
man  at  Large  from  Ohio.  My  first 
speech  In  the  Senate  early  In  1959  waa 
in  opposition  to  toe  continuation  of  ex- 
cise taxes,  particularly  toe  tax  on  tele- 
phone users. 

Oreat  progress  was  made  when,  in 
1965,  Congress  eliminated  many  of  these 
discriminatory  taxes.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  toe  tremendous  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  made  it  necessary  for  the 
President  to  request  reinstatement  of 
some  of  toese  abominable  excise  taxea 
last  June.  However,  toe  economic  situa- 
tion today  Is  such  that  it  is  now  in  the 
best  Interests  of  toe  Nation  to  eliminate 
toose  taxes  restored  \&at  year  and  to 
return  to  toe  planned  schedule  for 
abolishing  toem  altogetoer. 

Inasmuch  as  some  excise  taxes  are 
good  for  our  "Uncle"  to  operate  efQclent- 
ly,  I  am  not  opposed  to  sumptuary  taxes 
on  alcohol,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco,  whkh 
have  been  imposed  for  many  years  aad 
which  have  brought  in  sizable  revenues. 
However,  I  am  definitely  opposed  to  the 
regressive  taxes  on  necessities  which  laj 
toe  heaviest  burden  cm.  the  poorest 
people. 

Telephone  service  today  Is  certainly  a 
household  as  well  as  a  business  neces- 
sity. It  cannot  be  placed  In  the  same 
category  as  liquor,  wine,  beer,  cigarettes, 
and  otoer  products  on  which  toere  Is  a 
justification  for  an  excise  tax.  There 
are  more  than  44  million  telephone  users 
In  toe  Nation  whose  average  excise  tax— 
at  the  10-percent  level — exceeds  $20  a 
customer  each  year.  It  Is  unfair  to  Im- 
pose this  tax  on  telephone  service  which 
today  Is  a  vital  neoessitT  of  everyday 
life.  Citizens  should  not  have  to  pay 
taxes  for  toe  privilege  of  using  their 
telephones. 

Telephone  service  is  a  public  utllltjr 
service.  However,  other  public  utilities- 
water,  electricity,  and  gas — do  not  suffer 
by  toe  imposition  of  such  a  discrimina- 
tory tax.  The  telephone  companies  are 
not  the  actual  sufferers,  as  the  burden  \i 
passed  on  to  citizens  who  use  telephones 
and  tols  means  practically  every  cltizoi 
in  toe  land. 

Mr.  President,  in  toe  present  state  of 
toe  economy,  one  of  toe  slowest  sectors 
is  automobile  sales.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry, boto  in  its  primary  and  related 
activities,  accounts  for  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  economic  activity.  Reduction 
of  toe  automobile  excise  tax  from  7  per- 
ment  to  4  percent  would  mean  a  sav- 
ings of  $177  million  for  consumers  for 
toe  remainder  of  fiscal  1967  and  $513 
million  for  fiscal  1968.  It  would  do  much 
to  spur  toe  sale  of  automobiles  and  there- 
by keep  our  economy  on  an  even  keel. 
Reduction  of  excise  taxes  cm  telephone 
users  and  on  automobiles  would  help 
provide  needed  consumer  dollars  for 
stimulation  of  consumer  demand  which 
will  be  necessary  if  toe  7 -percent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  Is  restored  and  accom- 
panied by  an  expansion  In  production. 
These  two  tax  cuts,  coupled  wlto  the  res- 
toration of  toe  Investment  credit  and 
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accelerated  depreciation,  would  help  pro- 
vide the  total  economy  with  the  fuel 
necessary  to  move  forward. 

By  reduchig  toe  automobile  excise  tax 
from  7  percent  to  4  percent  and  toe  tde- 
phone  excise  tax  from  10  percent  to  3 
percent  this  year,  we  shall  not  only  be 
relieving  millions  of  taxpayers  of  an  un- 
fair tax  burden;  we  shall  at  toe  same 
time  be  relieving  our  economy  of  a  heavy 
tax  load  and  enabling  it  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand for  toe  welfare  of  all  citizens.  I 
strongly  urge  toe  adoption  of  toe  amend- 
ments introduced  by  toe  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  These 
atrocious  excise  taxes  should  eventually 
be  entirely  swept  out  of  existence  and  be 
buried  unwept,  unhonored,  and  imsung. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  time 
of  peace  I  am  against  excise  taxes,  and 
time  and  time  again  I  offered  bills  and 
amendments  to  abolish  the  excise  taxes 
that  were  imposed  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n  and  toe  Korean  war. 

In  many  of  those  cases  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  there  was  toe  promise 
to  remove  excise  taxes  at  toe  end  of  toe 
war.  The  Congress  did  not  keep  many 
of  these  promises,  and  the  Congress 
should  have  kept  toe  promise  because 
excise  taxes — let  us  face  It — are  not 
based  upon  ability  to  pay. 

Excise  taxes  are  retrogressive.  Elxcise 
taxes,  in  my  Judgment,  cannot  be  Justt- 
fled  in  a  peacetime  economy. 

I  have  toerefore  worked  for  years  to 
seek  to  abolish  toem  or  to  greatly  re- 
duce toose  toat  could  not  be  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  iK>t  at  peace. 
We  are  in  a  war.  We  are  in  a  very  cost- 
ly war.  We  are  in  a  war  that  I  am 
afraid  Is  going  to  get  much  worse  before 
it  gets  better.  In  fact.  In  my  Judgment 
we  wlU  have  600,000  troops  over  toere 
not  too  many  months  hence  If  It  con- 
tinues to  worsen,  and  If  China  and  Rus- 
sia continue  to  work  out  what  appears 
to  be  a  program  for  cooperation  in  ship- 
ping more  killing  equipment  Into  Viet- 
nam, we  will  have  far  more  toan  600,000 
American  troops  in  Souto  Vietnam. 

This  Senate  knows  that  for  yesun  I 
have  taken  toe  position  toat  toere  should 
not  be  a  single  American  soldier  In  Souto 
Vietnam,  toat  it  Is  a  ghastly,  shocking 
betrayal  of  toe  history  of  our  great  coun- 
try, based  upon  peaceful  Intentions  In 
our  pledge  for  the  substitution  of  a  rule 
of  law  for  military  might,  toat  we  are 
killing  a  single  American  boy  In  Souto 
Vietnam  today. 

Why,  I  have  said  In  speech  after 
speech  toat  It  is  an  Immoral,  It  Is  an 
Illegal,  and  it  Is  a  nonjustlflable  war,  but 
It  is  a  war  and  American  boys  are  djring 
there.  Until  this  administration  comes 
to  Its  senses  and  stops  this  holocaust  as 
far  as  our  participation  is  concerned,  toe 
war  has  to  be  paid  for.  It  should  be 
paid  for  by  our  generation,  for  our  gen- 
eration is  responsible  for  itv  not  toe  next 
generation.  It  will  cost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money. 

I  know  what  the  taxpayers  say.  I  have 
to  face  them.  But  I  am  a  politician  who 
will  not  tremble  at  toe  knees  and  buckle 
at  the  knees  because  some  taxpayers  say 
they  will  not  vote  for  me.  Senators  owe 
It  to  American  history  to  raise  toe  money 
In  our  time  to  pay  for  this  war. 


Do  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for 
the  war  at  the  present  time?  About  $2.7 
billion  a  month.  In  only  a  matter  of 
weeks  we  will  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  American  taxpayers  will  be 
going  Into  debt  at  toe  rate  of  $3  billion  a 
month  for  this  war — taxpayers  sitting 
back  in  security  and  In  affluence,  seeking 
to  bring  presstu-e  to  bear  upon  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  toe  House 
of  Representatives  not  to  raise  toe  money 
to  pay  for  the  war.  I  say,  most  respect- 
fully, that  involves  a  question  of  moral- 
ity in  regard  to  them,  also,  because  we 
all  are  taxpayers. 

We  sit  here  In  our  security.  We  should 
consider  ourselves  exceedingly  fortimate 
that  we  can  earn  the  Income  that  puts  us 
in  a  position  where  we  can  make  this 
patriotic  contribution  to  the  fiscal  sta- 
bility and  soundness  of  this  government 
when,  In  my  Judgment,  witoout  a  scin- 
tilla of  Justification  we  are  sending 
American  boys  into  South  Vietnam  to  be 
slaughtered  in  a  war  in  which  we  have  no 
business  participating — and  this  Con- 
gress has  not  made  a  declaration  of  war. 
I  challenge  Congress  again,  today,  to 
come  forward  wlto  a  proposal  to  declare 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Until  Members 
of  Congress  are  willing  to  produce  such  a 
resolution,  they  have  no  Justification  in 
following  a  course  of  action  in  an  illegal. 
Immoral,  and  unjustified  war  toat  Is 
killing  American  boys  every  day  In  Souto 
Vietnam,  witoout  a  declaration  of  war. 
Mr.  President.  I  voted  against  toe  pro- 
posed cut  In  excise  taxes  because  I  be- 
lieve that  until  the  war  is  over,  the  taxes 
must  be  levied.  Until  the  war  is  over. 
Congress  must  get  busy  and  increase 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  war,  on  the  basis  of 
a  clear  i>atriotlc  duty  of  every  taxpayer 
In  this  country  to  pay  a  fair  tax,  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  We  are  not  pajring 
such  taxes  today,  in  view  of  toe  need  for 
the  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  toe 
war. 

The  same  goes  for  the  Rlbicoff  amend- 
ment, which  will  take  from  $1  to  $1V^ 
billion  out  of  toe  Treasury  to  give  tax 
relief  to  people  who  can  already  afford 
to  send  toelr  children  to  college.  To  do 
this  when  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  taking 
an  ever  growing  simi  to  sustain  is  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Therefore,  unpopular  as  that  point  of 
view  may  be  In  certain  places,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  be  Judged  in  history  as 
to  toe  soundness  of  the  fiscal  policy  and 
the  course  of  action  I  suggest  while  we 
are  at  war.  As  soon  as  we  can  reduce 
taxes,  witoin  the  Interests  of  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  this  Government,  I  shall 
vote  to  reduce  the  taxes.  But  we  will 
have  no  such  Justification  so  long  as  we 
are  killing  American  boys  In  what  has 
become  a  major  war  involving  the  United 
States  In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  can 
only  be  either  fair  or  one-sided.  If  one 
wants  to  be  fair,  I  think  he  should  vote 
to  adopt  my  amendment. 
I  srield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  thne 

on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  toe 

amendment  of  toe  Senator  from  Indi- 


ana.   The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  toe  clerk  will  call  toe  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
toe  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (when  his 
name  was  called).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  wlto  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELLontzR].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  1 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (tifter  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  wlto  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Tliere- 
fore,  I  wltodraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  toe  affirmative) .  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  wlto 
toe  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stkinc- 
TONl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  toe  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  toe  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bastlett],  toe  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewstzb],  toe  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellxnder],  toe  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn],  toe  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
and  toe  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  toe  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  toe  S«iator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervtn],  toe 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  toe 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
toe  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
toe  Senator  from  Norto  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  toe  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  toe  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  toe  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  toe  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syvxncton],  toe 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdings], 
and  toe  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borouch]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furtoer  announce  toat,  if  present 
and  voting,  toe  Senator  from  Norto  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin],  toe  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  toe  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  toe 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  fMr.  Cari.son] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  toe  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentudcy  [Mr. 
Cooper],  toe  Senator  from  New  Ym* 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  and  toe  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  would  vote 
"nay." 
On  this  vote,  toe  Senator  from  Call- 
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fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  BLans&s  [Mr.  Carlson  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  15, 
nays  53.  as  follows: 


Bayh 

BiiTdlck 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Pong 


AUott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ortffln 

Omening 

Hansen 

Hatfield 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W.  Vft. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 
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YEAS— 15 

Pulbrlght 
H&rtke 
Long,  Mo. 
Moss 
Nelson 

NAYS— 63 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MlUer 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 


Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Smith 
Thurmond 
Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Muakle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Scow 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Sternls 

Talmadge 

Williams,  NJ. 

WUllams.  Del. 
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Gore  McGee 

Harris  Metcalf 

Hart  Mondale 

Hayden 
Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C.        

Kennedy,  Mass.  Tower 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Tydlngs 

Lauacbe 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 


Morton 
Murphy 

Symington 


Yar  bo  rough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ull  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  an  inquiry  to  the  majority 
leader? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Thff 
Senator  may. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  understand  that 
there  Is  no  amendment  now  pending? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  further  under- 
stand that  there  Is  no  expectation  of 
further  votes  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  votes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  understand  that 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  there  Is 
therefore  no  time  limitation  under  any 
unanlmous-coQsent  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  Howaver,  there  are  some  Sen- 
ators, like  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  have 
speeches  they  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
v«ry  brief  statement. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  appointment  of 
conferees  on  a  blU? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OF 
DICYANDIAMIDE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJl.  286. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  286)  to  permit 
duty-free  treatment  of  dicyandiamlde 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.    . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
presiding  officer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
FOR  HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS  AT  THE 
SUMMIT  MEETING  AT  PUNTA  DEL 
ESTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference  of  American  Presidents  closed 
today  at  Punta  del  Este.  It  is  already 
clear  that  this  historic  event  has  been 
a  personal  trlmnph  for  President  John- 
son. 

Prom  all  the  reports  we  have  read 
and  heard,  it  Is  evident  that  President 
Johnson  has  deeply  impressed  the  Latin 
American  chief  executives  with  the  sin- 
cerity and  profundity  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. At  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  plain  that  our  efforts 
and  assistance  to  Latin  America  will 
continue  to  be  conditioned  by  lAtln 
American  self-help  performance. 

The  summit  agreements  contain  no 
gimmicks  or  fancy  schemes.  They  re- 
quire, instead,  careful  and  solid  plan- 
ning to  achieve  a  set  of  bold  but  realistic 
goals.  No  overnight  miracles  or  dra- 
matic breakthroughs  can  be  expected 
from  this  new  drive  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  Latin  America.  What  we 
can  realistically  look  forward  to  Is  a 
sustained  and  collective  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  Americans  to  bring 
about  increasingly  rapid  development. 

As  President  Johnson  has  obviously 
made  clear,  we  will  eagerly  and  effective- 
ly respond — as  we  have  in  the  past — to 
genuine  self-help  endeavors  on  the  part 
of  our  Latin  American  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  President  Johnson's 
address  at  the  inter-American  summit 
and  the  draft  declaration  to  be  signed 
by  Presidents  at  the  summit  meeting  in 
Punta  del  Este,  as  approved  by  the  for- 
eign ministers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TncT   OF   Prssident   Johnson's   Addrkss   at 
Intek-Amehican  Summit 
Mr.    Chairman,    fellow    Chiefs    of    State, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 


First,  Prasldent  Oestldo,  may  l  express  <» 
behalf  of  my  entire  delegation,  grautudi  to 
you  for  the  courtesy  and  generosity  thit 
Uruguay  has  offered  her  sister  nations  at  thi. 
conference.  ^ 

We  have  come  to  Punta  del  Este  as  ths 
leaders  of  20  governments— and  as  the  tnu 
tees  for  more  than  400  million  human  belna. 
We  meet  In  a  city  where,  five  and  a  hSt 
years  ago.  an  AUlance  was  formed— a  pi6<i« 
made — and  a  dream  begun.  ^^ 

Now  we  must  meaaiire  the  progress  we  haw 
made.  We  must  name  the  barriers  that  jtUl 
stond  between  us  and  the  fulfillment  of  our 
dream.  Then  we  must  put  In  motion  pian» 
that  will  set  us  firmly  on  the  way  toward  tlie 
proud  destiny  that  Is  our  people's  right. 

We  meet  as  friends,  as  neighbors,  as  aUles 
Hundreds  of  years  ago  we  were  the  new  world 
Now  each  of  us  faces  the  problems  of  grow- 
ing maturity— of  Industrialization,  of  rapid 
xirban  growth,  of  sharing  the  opportunlUet 
of  life  among  all  our  people. 

We  no  longer  Inhabit  a  new  world.  W« 
cannot  escape  from  our  problems— as  the 
first  Americans  could — In  the  vastness  of  an 
unchartered  hemisphere.  If  we  are  to  grow 
and  prosper,  we  must  face  the  problems  of 
our  maturity.  And  we  must  do  It  boldly— 
wisely — and  now. 

IX  we  do,  we  can  create  a  new  Amerlcs— 
where  the  best  In  man  may  flourish  In  free- 
dom and  dignity.  If  we  neglect  the  planning 
If  we  Ignore  the  commitments  that  It  n^ 
quires — if  our  rhetoric  Is  not  followed  by 
action— we  shall  fall  not  only  the  Americans 
of  this  generaUon,  but  hundreds  of  mllllon» 
to  come. 

In  unity — and  only  In  unity— is  onr 
strength.  The  barriers  that  deny  the  dream 
of  a  new  America  are  stronger  than  the 
strongest  among  us — acting  alone.  But  they 
cannot  stand  against  our  combined  will  and 
conunon  effort. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  ready  partner  In  that 
effort.  I  represent  a  nation  committed  by 
history,  by  naUonal  interest,  and  by  simple 
friendship  to  the  cause  of  progress  In  Latin 
America.  But  the  assistance  of  my  nation 
wUl  be  useful  only  as  It  reinforces  your  de- 
termination and  builds  on  your  achieve- 
ments— and  only  as  It  Is  bound  to  the  grow- 
ing unity  of  our  Hemisphere. 

Here,  as  I  see  It.  are  the  tasks  before  us: 
First,  you  will  be  forging  a  great  new  com- 
mon market — expanding  your  industrial 
base,  increasing  your  partlclpaUon  In  world 
trade,  and  broadening  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  your  people.  I  have  already  made 
my  position  clear  to  our  Congress;  If  Latin 
America  decides  to  create  a  common  market, 
I  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  sub- 
sUntlal  contribution  to  a  fund  that  will  help 
ease  the  transition  into  an  Integrated,  re- 
gional economy. 

Second,  you  will  design,  and  Join  together 
to  build,  great  multi-nation  projects  that 
will  open  up  the  Inner  frontiers  of  Lstln 
America.  These  will  provide — at  last— the 
physical  basis  for  Simon  BoUvar's  vision  of 
continental  unity.  I  shall  ask  my  country 
to  provide,  over  a  three-year  period,  substan- 
tial additional  funds  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  as  our 
part  of  this  special  effort.  I  have  also  asked 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  give  urgent  and 
sympathetic  attention,  wherever  It  Is  eco- 
nomically feasible,  to  loans  for  earth  stations 
that  will  bring  satellite  communications  to 
Latin  America. 

Third,  I  know  how  hard  you  are  striving 
to  expand  the  volume  and  value  of  Latin 
American  exports.  Bilateral  and  multilateral 
efforts  to  achieve  this  are  already  under  way. 
But  I  made  clear  yesterday  afternoon  In  our 
private  session  that  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider a  further  step  In  International  trade 
policy.  We  are  ready  to  explore  with  other 
Industrialized  countries — and  with  our  peo- 
ple— the  possibility  of  temporary  preferential 
tariff  advantages  for  all  developing  countries 
in  the  markets  of  all  the  industrialized  coun- 
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tries.  We  are  also  prepared  to  make  our  con- 
tribution to  additional  shared  efforts  In  con- 
nection with  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

Fourth,  all  of  us  know  that  modernizing 
agriculture  and  Increasing  Its  productivity 
Is  an  urgent  task  for  Latin  America — as  It  Is 
for  the  whole  world.  Modernizing  education 
Is  equally  Important.  I  have  already  urged 
our  Government  to  expand  our  bilateral  as- 
sistance In  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  edu- 
cation, 

Fifth,  you  are  engaged  In  bringing  to  Latin 
American  life  all  that  can  be  used  from  the 
common  fund  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  addition  to  the  additional  re- 
sources we  shall  seek  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, we  are  prepared  to  Join  with  Latin 
American  nations  In: 

Creating  an  Inter-American  training  cen- 
ter for  educational  broadcasting,  and  sup- 
porting a  pilot  educational  television 
demonstration  project  In  a  Central  American 
country. 

Establishing  a  new  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation for  Science  and  Technology. 

Developing  a  regional  program  of  marine 
science  and  technology. 

And  exploring  a  Latin  American  regional 
program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Sixth,  the  health  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  ultimately  depends  on  everything 
we  do  to  modernize  the  life  of  the  region. 
But  we  must  never  forget  that  when  chUdren 
are  not  provided  with  adequate  and  balanced 
diets,  they  are  permanently  affected  as  hu- 
man beings — and  as  citizens.  Therefore,  we 
propose  to  Increase  our  food  program  for 
pre-school  children  In  Latin  America,  and 
substantially  Improve  our  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. We  are  also  prepared  to  set  up  In 
Latin  America  a  demonstration  center  In  the 
field  of  fish  protein  concentrates.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  essential  Ingredient  of  a  bal- 
anced diet  can  be  provided  at  much  lower 
cost  than  In  the  past. 

Finally.  I  shall  urge  funds  be  provided  to 
help  establish  Alliance  for  Progress  centers 
at  colleges  and  universities  In  the  United 
States.  Our  partnership  must  be  based  on 
respect  for  our  various  cultures  and  civiliza- 
tions. And  respect  Is  built  on  knowledge. 
This  new  education  program  will  offer  new 
opportunities  for  students  and  educators  of 
your  countries  and  mine  to  work  together. 

Our  discussions  here  are  couched  In  the 
technical  terms  of  trade  and  development 
policies. 

But  beyond  these  Impersonal  terms  stands 
the  reality  of  Individual  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  Is  for  them — not  the  statisti- 
cians and  economists — that  we  work.  It  Is 
for  them — and  especially  for  the  young  that 
the  hope  and  the  challenge  of  the  Alliance 
exists. 

For  them,  we  must  move  forward  from  this 
hour: 

Building  more  schools  and  hospitals  and 
roads. 
Producing  more  food. 
Developing  more  trade. 
Taking  on  the  hard  problems  of  tax  re- 
form and  land  reform. 

Creating  new  Jobs  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

Cleaning  out  the  red  tape  and  acting  with 
the  sense  of  vugency  ovu-  times  require. 

And  above  all,  following  through  on  the 
plans  we  make. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  I  will  do  all  I 
can,  In  my  time  of  leadership,  to  help  you 
meet  these  challenges. 

One  of  the  first  groups  I  met  with  after 
I  became  President  was  composed  of  your 
Ambassadors  to  Washington.  From  that 
time  to  this  I  have  accelerated  America's 
commitment  to  the  Alliance,  by  Increasing 
substantially  the  contribution  of  my  country 
by  more  than  36  percent  of  the  previous 
tliree  years.  I  Icnow  what  Is  at  stake  for 
you,  and  for  my  country.  In  Latin  America. 
And  I  know  that  the  clock  Is  ticking.    I 


know  that  the  dream  of  the  new  America  will 
not  wait.  I  know  that  you  sense  the  same 
\irgency — the  same  need  for  speedy  decision 
and  effective  action  In  your  country,  as  in 
mine. 

My  feUow  Presidents,  I  sboiUd  like  to  con- 
clude by  speaking  not  only  to  you,  but  to  the 
youth  of  our  nation — to  the  students  In  the 
schools  and  universities,  to  the  young  people 
on  the  fanns  and  In  the  new  factories  and 
labor  unions  and  In  the  clvU  service  of  our 
governments — to  all  those  who  are  moving 
into  their  time  of  responslbUity. 
This  Is  the  message  I  bring  to  them: 
All  that  has  been  dreamed.  In  the  years 
since  this  Alliance  started,  can  only  come  to 
pass  If  yoxir  hearts  and  minds  become  com- 
mitted to  It. 

It  Is  our  duty — we  who  hold  public  office 
and  bear  great  private  responsibilities  to- 
day— to  create  an  environment  In  which  you 
can  buUd  your  part  of  the  new  America. 

It  Is  your  duty  to  prepare  yourselves  now — 
to  \ue  the  tools  of  learning,  and  the  Idealism 
that  Is  your  natural  heritage,  for  the  human 
purposes  that  He  deep  in  our  common 
civilization. 

You  cry  out  for  change,  for  what  FrankUn 
Roosevelt  called  a  New  Deal.  And  you  do 
not  want  It  imposed  from  above.  You  want 
a  chance  to  help  shape  the  conditions  of 
your  Uvee. 

You — the  youth  of  the  Americas — should 
know  that  revolutions  of  fire  have  brought 
men  in  this  Hemisphere,  and  In  Jungles  half 
the  world  away,  still  greater  tyrannies  than 
those  they  fought  to  cast  off. 

Here  In  the  countries  of  the  Alliance,  a 
peaceful  revolution  has  affirmed  man's  abU- 
Ity  to  change  the  conditions  of  bis  life 
through  the  institutions  of  democracy.  In 
your  hands  Is  the  task  of  carrying  It  forward. 
The  pace  of  change  Is  not  fast  enough. 
It  wlU  remain  too  slow — unless  you  Join  your 
energies  and  skills  and  commitments  In  a 
mighty  effort  that  extends  Into  the  farthest 
reaches  of  our  Hemisphere. 

The  time  Is  now.  The  responslbUity  Is 
ours. 

Let  lis  declare  the  next  ten  years  the 
decade  of  urgency. 

Let  lis  match  o\ir  resolve  and  our  re- 
sources to  the  common  tasks — until  the 
dream  of  a  new  America  Is  accomplished  In 
the  lives  of  aU  our  people. 

DRArr  Dxci-ARATioif  To  Bx  BiovB)  bt  Pxksx- 

DENTS  AT  SuMMrr  Mbxtino,  Punta  dkl  Estx, 

AS  Appsovkd  bt  Foreign  Minxstzbs 

The  Presidents  of  the  American  States  and 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

meeting  In  Punta  del  Este,  Oriental  Republic 

of  Uruguay, 

Resolved  to  give  more  dynamic  and  con- 
crete expression  to  the  Ideals  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican unity  and  of  solidarity  among  the  peo- 
ples of  America,  which  inspired  the  founders 
of  our  countries;  • 

Determined  to  make  this  objective  a  reality 
within  our  own  nations.  In  keeping  with  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  asplratloris  of 
our  peoples; 

Inspired  by  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  Pan-American  system,  especially  those 
contained  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
the  economic  and  social  act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  the  protocol  of  Buenos  Aires  amending 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States; 

Conscious  that  the  attainment  of  national 
and  regional  development  objectives  In  Latin 
America  Is  based  essentially  on  self-help; 


•Wherever  the  term  "Latin  America"  Is 
used  In  this  text.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that 
It  Includes  all  the  member  states  of  the  OAS 
save  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
term  "Presidents"  also  Includes  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The  term 
"Continent"  comprises  both  the  continental 
and  Insular  areas. 


Convinced,  however,  that  the  achievement 
of  those  objectives  requires  determined  col- 
laboration by  all  our  countries,  complemen- 
tary support  through  mutual  aid  and  expan- 
sion of  external  cooperation; 

Pledged  to  give  a  vigorous  impetus  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  emphasize  Its 
multilateral  character,  with  a  view  to  encoiir- 
aglng  balanced  development  of  the  region 
at  a  substantially  faster  pace  than  attained 
thus  far; 

United  In  the  Intent  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  our  peoples  and  to  assure  their  in- 
creased participation  in  the  development 
process,  creating  In  these  purposes  suitable 
conditions  as  much  In  the  poUtlcal  as  in  the 
economic,  social  and  labor  fields; 

Resolved  to  maintain  a  sodal  harmony  and 
fraternal  relations  In  the  Americas,  where 
true  racial  equality  must  prevail. 

We  proclaim  the  solidarity  of  the  co\intrtes 
we  represent  and  their  decision  to  achieve  to 
the  fullest  measure  the  free,  Just,  and  demo- 
cratic social  order  demanded  by  the  people* 
of  the  hemisphere. 

latin  amxbica  vrmL  cxxatx  a  cokmon  kaxkst 
The  Presidents  of  the  I^tln  American 
Republics  agree  to  create  progressively  from 
1070  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
which  must  be  substantlaUy  In  operation  In 
a  period  of  no  more  than  fifteen  years.  The 
Latin  American  Market  will  be  based  on  the 
complete  development  and  progressive  con- 
vergence of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Assoclatlori  and  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market,  taking  Into  account  the 
Interests  of  the  Latin  American  countries  not 
yet  afiUlated  with  these  systems.  This  great 
task  win  reinforce  our  historic  bonds,  wUl 
promote  Industrial  development  and  the 
strengthening  of  L^tln  American  Industrial 
enterprises  with  more  efficient  production  and 
new  opportunities  for  emplojrment,  and  wlU 
permit  the  region  to  play  Its  deservedly 
significant  role  In  world  affairs.  The  ties  of 
friendship  among  the  peoples  of  the  con- 
tinent will  thus  be  strengthened. 

The   President    of   the   United    States   of 
America,  for  his  pert,  declares  his  firm  sup- 
port for  this  promising  Latin  American  Initia- 
tive. 
vv»  wnx  UlX  thx  phtsicai,  rouNnATiows  fca. 

LATIN      AMKKICAN      ECONOMIC      DmBCRATIOIf 
THROtTCH   MXn-TTNATIONAL  PROJICTS 

The  undersigned  Presidents  affirm  that 
economic  integration  demands  a  major  sus- 
tained effort  to  buUd  a  land  transportation 
network  and  to  Improve  transportation  sys- 
tems of  aU  kinds  so  as  to  open  the  way  for 
the  movement  of  both  people  and  goods 
throvighout  the  continent;  to  establish  an 
adequate  and  efficient  telecommunications 
system;  to  InstaU  Inter-connected  power  sys- 
tems; and  to  develop  Jointly  international 
river  basins,  frontier  regions,  and  economic 
areas  which  Include  the  territory  of  two  or 
more  countries. 
vv»  will  join  in  mobts  to  incrkasb  sx7b- 

stantiallt  latin  amxrican  iorkign  tradx 

karnings 

In  order  to  Increase  substantially  Latin 
American  foreign  trade  earnings,  Individual 
and  Joint  efforts  shall  be  directed  toward 
facilitating  non-dlscrinUnatory  access  of 
Latin  American  products  In  the  world  msLr- 
kets;  toward  increasing  Latin  American  earn- 
ings from  traditional  exports;  toward  avoid- 
ing frequent  fluctuations  in  Income  from 
such  conunodltles;  and  flnally.  toward  adopt- 
ing measures  that  will  stimulate  expola  of 
Latin  American  manufactured  products. 

WX  WILL  MODERNIZZ  THK  LIVING  CONMTIONS  Of 
OTJR  RURAL  POPTTLATIONS,  RAlSK  AGBICTTLTCTRAL 
PRODtrcnvTTT  IN  OENKRAL,  AND  INCRKASX  rOOD 
PRODTTCmON  FOR  THX  BXNBTTT  OF  BOTH  LATIN 
AMKRICA  AND  THX  REST  OF  THX  WORLD 

We  will  transform  the  Uvlng  conditions  of 
the  rural  workers  and  farmers  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, to  guarantee  their  fiill  participation  in 
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economic  eu:\<f  aocdBl  progresa.  Par  that  ptir- 
pooe  Integrated  programa  of  modernization, 
land  aettlement,  and  agrarian  reform  wlU  be 
carried  out  as  the  oountrleB  so  reqiiire.  Simi- 
larly, productivity  win  be  lm.proved  and  agri- 
cultural production  diversified.  Purtber- 
more.  recognising  that  the  continent's  capac- 
ity for  food  production  entail*  a  dual  reepon- 
•Iblllty.  a  special  effort  wlU  be  made  to  pro- 
duce sufflclent  food  for  the  growing  needs  of 
our  own  peoples  and  to  contribute  toward 
feeding  the  peoples  of  other  regions. 

-.  W*   Wnx   VIOORODSLT   PaoMOIS  XDVCATlOn 
'*"  »0»    0XVXLX>P1CKNT 

In  order  to  give  a  decisive  impetus  to  edu- 
cation for  development,  our  literacy  cam- 
paigns wUl  be  mtenfilfled.  educaUon  at  an 
levela  wtu  be  greaUy  expanded  and  Ita  qual- 
ity impsoved  «o  that  the  rich  human  poten- 
tial of  our  peoples  may  make  their  maximum 
eontrlbutlon  to  the  economic,  social  and  c\U- 
tural  development  of  I^tln  America,  our 
educational  systems  wUl  be  modernised  tak- 
ing fuU  advantage  of  educational  innova- 
tions, and  exchanges  of  teachers  and  students 
win  be  Increased.  lAtln  America  wlU  share 
In  the  benefits  of  current  sclenUflc  and 
technological  progress  so  as  to  reduce  the 
widening  gap  between  It  and  the  highly  in- 
dustrtallzed  nations  in  the  areas  of  produc- 
tion techniques  and  of  living  conditions. 
w«  wnx  HAaNMs  sciENca  aitd  ttchmoloot  to 

THX  SKBVICX  OF  0O«  PEOPLES 

National  aclentlflo  and  technological  pro- 
grams wUl  be  developed  and  strengthened 
and  a  regional  program  will  be  started: 
multinational  Institutes  for  advanced  train- 
ing and  research  wUl  be  eetabllahed;  existing 
testltutee  of  this  type  In  Latin  America 
win  at  the  same  time  be  strengthened  and 
oontrtbutlona  wlU  be  made  to  the  exchange 
and  advancement  of  technological  knowledge. 
•tn  wtu.  EXPAKD  PBooKAics  roB  ncBovmo  the 

HEALTH  OP  THE  AMEEICAW  PEOPLES 

The  fundamental  role  of  health  In  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  Latin 
America  demands  that  the  prevenUon  and 
OOTtrol  of  communicable  diseases  be  Inten- 
sined  and  that  measures  be  taken  to  eradi- 
cate those  which  can  be  completely  elimi- 
nated by  existing  techniques,  and  that  pro- 
grams to  supply  drinking  water  and  other 
essentUl  sanitary  services  for  urban  and 
rxiral  areas  wiu  be  speeded  up. 

tATW   A10MC4    WILL   ELUCHOT*   TTKlfECMSAET 
IdUTABT  BXPENsrrtTRZS 

'  The  Presidents  of  Latin  American  Repub- 
Uc«,  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  armed 
forces  to  the  maintenance  of  security  rec- 
ognlM  at  the  same  time  that  the  demands 
Of  economic  development  and  social  progress 
make  It  necessary  to  devote  to  those  purposes 
the  maximum  resources  available  In  Latin 
America. 

Therefore,  they  express  their  Intention  to 
limit  mintary  expenditures  In  proportion  to 
the  actual  demands  of  national  security  In 
accordance  with  each  country's  oonatltu- 
ttonal  provisions  avoiding  those  expenditures 
that  are  not  Indispensable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  specific  duties  of  the  armed  forces 
and,  where  pertinent,  of  International  com- 
mltmenu  that  obUgate  their  respective  gov- 
erani«nts.  With  regard  to  the  treaty  on 
the  banning  of  nuclear  arms  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, they  expressed  the  hope  that  It  may 
enter  Into  force  as  soon  as  possible,  once  the 
requlrementa  established  by  the  treaty  are 

In  facing  the  problems  considered  In  this 
meeting,  which  constitute  a  chaUenge  to  the 
WlU  of  the  American  Oovemments  and  peo- 
plss.  the  Presidents  proclaim  their  faith  in 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system:  To  promote  In  the  Americas  free  and 
democratic  societies,  existing  under  the  rule 
of  law,  whose  dynamic  economics,  reinforced 
by  growing   technological  capabilities,  will 


anow  them  to  serve  with  ever  Increasing  af- 
fectlveness  the  peoples  of  the  oontlnent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  as  one 
reads  the  President's  speech  which  I 
have  just  had  printed  In  the  Congms- 
sioNAL  Record,  he  will  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  kept  complete  faith  with  the 
representations  he  made  to  Congress  In 
the  resolution  he  sent  to  Congress  prior 
to  going  to  Punta  del  Este  and  in  the 
message  he  sent  to  Congress  which  ac- 
companied that  resolution. 

What  the  resolution  and  the  message 
made  perfectly  clear  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent sought  to  have  Congress  give  him 
assurance  that  It  would  cooperate  In 
carrying  forward  the  original  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  by 
giving  fiscal  assistance  in  the  future  to 
the  extent  that.  In  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress, the  self-help  program  adopted  by 
the  Latin  American  countries  would 
warrant. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding and  confusion  concern- 
ing the  President's  posltlcwi.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Record  will  show  that  I  tried 
to  clear  up  that  confusion  before  the 
President  left  for  Punta  del  Este. 

The  President  asked  for  no  blank 
check  at  all.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  President  was  asking  us  to  put  him 
in  a  ixwitlon  In  which  he  could  say  at  the 
summit  meeting  In  Latin  America :  "De- 
pending upon  the  program  of  self-help 
that  you  are  willing  to  commit  your- 
selves to,  particularly  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, and  In  modernizing  agriculture 
and  in  developing  the  projects  in  Latin 
America  that  will  provide  for  Jobs  to 
help  heads  of  families  maintain  their 
families  In  health  and  decency  and  help 
them  raise  their  standard  of  living  and 
to  the  extent  that  you  are  willing  In 
Latin  America  to  work  out  a  common 
market  Identical  in  objective  and  prin- 
ciple to  the  common  market  that  Is  being 
worked  out  among  the  Caribbean  states, 
we  will  assist  you." 

The  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  has 
consistently  cooperated  in  working  out  a 
common  market  for  the  Carrlbbean 
States.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
aids  to  President  Kennedy,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hiacrw- 
LOOPER]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PtTLBRioHT],  that  went  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Costa  Rica  when  there 
was  developed  there  the  beginning  of 
that  common  market. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  say  that  we 
gave  President  Kennedy  a  blank  check. 
We  did  not  do  so.  We  did  not  pass  a 
resolution,  that  is  true.  However,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  Congress  as  to  what  our 
commitment  was  going  to  be  by  way 
of  carrying  out  our  support  of  a  common 
market  for  the  Caribbean  countries, 
checked — and  I  repeat,  checked — by  the 
checking  procedures  and  processes  of  an 
authorization  bill  and  an  appropriation 
bill,  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  support 
that  President  Johnson  asked  for  befcM-e 
he  went  to  Punta  del  Este.  He  got  It 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
should  have  gotten  It  from  the  Senate. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvns]  has  pointed  out,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  and  was  the  driving  force  be- 
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hind  the  development  and  the  prepara- 
tl<m  of  the  letter.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  us  signed  a  letter  assuring  the 
President  that,  upon  his  return  from 
Punta  del  Este,  If  the  program  that  he 
was  able  to  get  approval  of  in  Punta  del 
Este  corresponded  to  the  program  he 
outlined  in  his  resolution  and  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  we  would  urge  upon 
Congress  congressional  support  for  that 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  take 
Judicial  notice  and  am  willing  to  go  out 
on  the  political  limb,  so  to  speak,  by  mak- 
ing the  prediction  that  when  that  pro- 
gram comes  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  recommendation  of 
President  Johnson,  based  upon  the  great 
record  he  made  in  Punta  del  Este.  that 
a  minimum  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  support  It,  and, 
In  my  judgment,  the  percentage  will  be 
closer  to  75  percent. 

I  wanted  to  make  my  statement  today 
before  the  President  gets  back  because  I 
think  the  President  is  entitled  to  have  it 
said.  I  think  the  President  Is  entitled  to 
"have  such  statements  because  some  Sen- 
ators have  made  it  clear  In  the  Senate 
previously  today  that  the  President  It 
coming  back  to  an  attitude  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  part  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  us.  that  will  give  him  com- 
plete cooperation  in  trying  to  bring 
about  the  program  to  which  he  gave  his 
promise  at  Punta  del  Este,  that  he,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  would 
seek  to  help  bring  about  by  way  of  an 
accomplishment  legislatively  In  due 
course  of  time  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


TOWARD  A  SANER  POREION 
POLICY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Washington  Dally  News  the  lead 
editorial  is  entitled  "Toward  A  Saner 
Foreign  Policy."  The  editorial  points 
out  three  aspects  of  the  foreign  policy 
which  constitute  a  saner  policy: 

One,  it  refers  favorably  to  the  steps 
taken  at  Punta  del  Este.  Two,  it  refen 
to  a  decision  that  AID  has  made  to  ex- 
tend help  to  the  African  lotions  on  • 
regional  basis  rather  than  oh  an  individ- 
ual basis.  Three,  It  refers  to  a  policy  to 
stop  the  sale  of  arms  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Apr.  14,  1967] 

TOWAEO  A  SANZa  POSBiaiV  POLICT 

Several  developments  this  week  Indicate  » 
welcome  trend  In  U.8.  foreign  policy,  aw«y 
from  wlUy-nUly  "handouts"  to  our  world 
neighbors  and  toward  a  soberer  and  znon 
constructive  role  In  their  development. 

In  Punta  del  Este,  President  Johnson  mad* 
it  clear  the  U.S.  will  continue  willingly  to 
help  oxu-  hemisphere  neighbors  achieve  co- 
operative goals  they  themselves  devise,  par- 
ticularly In  the  economic  sphere. 

The  Impetus  toward  a  continuing  and 
growing  Latin  American  common  markst, 
which  the  UJ3.  encouragM.  obviously  will  do 


more  to  provide  Jobs,  homes,  money  and  na- 
tional stability  for  our  Latin  American  nelgh- 
\)on  than  VB.  loans  or  grants  to  any  Indl- 
Tidual  country  lor  more  limited  programs. 
The  President  told  his  feUow  American 
presidents  frankly  that  the  U.8,  because  of 
Its  own  severe  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems and  world-wide  trade  commitments 
cannot  do  all  the  Latin  Americans  might 

wish. 

But  in  view  of  multl-bUllon-doUar  XJjB. 
commitments  already  made  thru  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  our  southern  neighbors  iiave 
leant  reason  to  doubt  our  good  will.  And 
President  Johnson  now  says  he'll  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  further  "substantial  contribu- 
tion" to  help  them  get  their  common  market 
started. 

Most  of  the  Latm  Americans  themselves 
seem  to  understand  this.  Chile's  President 
Frel  said  at  the  siunmlt  conference:  "No  ex- 
ternal aid  can  replace  our  own  eflort.  The 
next  decade  will  determine  whether  the  hem- 
isphere wUl  develop  In  freedom  or  In  tyranny, 
and  m  that  decade  the  hemisphere  must 
demonstrate  that  it  believes  what  the  texts 
prepared  for  this  meeting  declare:  that  Its 
economic  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
nations  separately,  but  only  In  concert." 

MeanwhUe,  In  Washington,  an  equaUy 
hopeful  new  XJS.  JoUoy  toward  aid  to  Afri- 
can nations  was  announced.  Henceforth  new 
economic  aid  will  be  offered  to  most  of  the 
35  African  nations  not  Individually,  but  in 
groups,  to  encoiu-age  regional  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  emphasis  wlU  be  on  such  basic  de- 
velopment tools  as  electric  power,  transpor- 
tation and  communication  faclUtlee  that  can 
knit  together  and  mutually  enrich  large  areas 
of  the  continent.  The  workability  of  this 
long-range  regional  approach  has  been  dem- 
onstrated right  here  in  the  U.S.,  most  notably 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

And,  finally,  as  thru  a  corollary  to  these 
hopeful  signs,  the  VS.  has  said  It  wont  re- 
new arms  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan  whose 
cat-and-dog  fights  over  Kashmir  not  only 
waste  their  own  meager  resources  and  nul- 
lify the  economic  aid  we  give  them  but 
threaten  world  peace.  In  the  future  we  will 
limit  our  military  aid  to  cash  sales  of  spare 
parts  for  wei^wns  these  two  rivals  already 
possess. 

If,  as  It  seems  these  several  developments 
signify  a  growing  U.S.  understanding  that  we 
can't  single-handedly  feed,  clothe,  house  and 
arm  the  whole  wide  world  and  must  confine 
our  efforts  to  help  our  friends  help  them- 
selves, then  this  has  been  a  very  good  week 
indeed. 


SPACE  FOR  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  serious  concerns  facing  us  today 
Is  the  problem  of  concentrating  too  many 
people  and  too  much  industry  in  already- 
congested  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman  stated  recently  that  "we  have 
lost  our  urban-rural  balance."  I  agree. 
The  Secretary  did  not  make  Just  a  diag- 
nosis; he  outlined  what  private  citizens 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to 
help  stem  the  flow  of  people  from  the 
small  towns  of  rural  America  Into  the  al- 
ready over-crowded,  overextended  cities. 
If  communities  make  their  areas  more 
attractive  to  new  Industry  and  if  the 
Federal  Government  will  encourage 
business  to  expand  to  less  populous  re- 
gions, we  can  create  Jobs  and  keep  our 
people  from  moving  In  ever-larger  num- 
bers into  urban  ghettos. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Space  For  People," 


from  the  March  3,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  3,  19671 

Space  foe  People 

Anyone  crossing  the  continent  by  plane  oa 
a  clear  day  can  see  for  himself  the  accuracy 
of  a  recent  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiue,  OrvUle  L.  Preeman:  "We  have 
lost  our  urban-rural  balance." 

It  Is  not  only  the  overgrown  megalopoUs 
areas  that  Impress  the  passenger.  Striking 
also  Is  the  vast  amount  of  open,  uninhabited 
space.  Secretary  Preeman's  figures  confirm 
the  Impression  of  Imbalance  one  receives. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  population,  he  notes, 
live  on  1  percent  of  the  continental  land 
mass;  the  other  30  percent  "rattle  around  In 
the  remaining  99  percent  of  the  land."  And 
the  trend.  II  unchecked,  would  bring  many 
more  rural  people  to  the  cities  In  the  years 
ahead. 

All  this  would  seem  a  restatement  of  a 
problem  pretty  widely  recognized  If  the  Sec- 
retary had  not  added  his  recommendations 
of  what  to  do  about  it.  He  spoke  out  of  six 
years  of  experience  of  his  department  in  this 
field.  We  believe  his  recommendations  de- 
serve careful  study. 

One  Is  for  action  at  the  c(»nmunlty  level. 
Small  rural  towns  and  coxmtles  are  losing 
their  population  to  the  cities  mainly  because 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  big  metropoli- 
tan areas.  They  cannot  create  enough  Jobs, 
provide  enough  services.  They  could  gain 
strength  by  forming  multlcounty  units  large 
enough  to  hire  competent  technical  and 
planning  staffs,  said  Mr.  Preeman.  They 
should  be  encoiuaged  to  do  this. 

But  communities  alone  cannot  stem  the 
flow  of  people  cityward.  At  present  some 
national  policies  actually  encourage  the  flow. 
Example:  the  granting  of  a  large  share  of 
government  defense  projects  to  companies 
In  California,  thus  in  one  year  creating  a 
mmion  or  more  Jobs  In  an  already  urbanized 
area. 

This  may  have  been  necessary  in  this  case. 
But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Preeman  that  con- 
tinued overloading  of  the  scales  on  the  urban 
side  could  be  disastrous,  but  that  It  can  be 
controlled.  Needed  Is  a  firm,  widely  accept- 
able national  policy  on  rural-urban  balance. 
This  is  something  the  country  now  lacks. 

But  each  year  the  need  for  It  becomes 
more  urgent.  The  present  would  be  the  best 
possible  time  to  start  hammering  out  such  a 
poUcy. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  NOW  TO 
AVOID  ANOTHER  MEAT  IMPORT 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  1963, 
and  1964,  a  large  and  vital  segment  of 
America's  agricultural  economy  stood  on 
the  brink  of  flnancltd  ruin  as  it  watched 
prices  for  beef  and  beef  products  drop  to 
disastrously  low  levels,  driven  ever  down- 
ward by  mountainous  Imports  from 
abroctd. 

The  per  capita  Incresise  in  consiimer 
demand  was  being  met  and  overcome  by 
a  gigantic  Increase  in  imports.  This  in- 
crease amounted,  in  the  period  between 
1956  and  1963,  to  an  eightfold  jump,  from 
211  million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  In 
all  forms  to  1.677  million  pounds. 

When  we  added  into  the  calculation 
the  effect  of  live  cattle  that  were  also 
being  brought  in.  it  developed  that  for- 
eign nations  were  supplying  an  amount 
of  beef  to  the  American  market  equal 


to  10.7  percent  of  our  total  domestic  pro- 
4uctl(vi.  ^ 

This  represented  more  than  1  month 
out  of  the  UJ3.  yearly  supply.  Surely,  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  has 
this  single  segment  of  the  economy  been 
asked  to  tolerate  imports  of  that  macmi- 
tude. 

There  was.  to  be  sure,  greater  domestic 
production,  and  the  highest  officials  ot 
this  Government  sought  to  shift  the 
blame  from  Imports  to  increases  In  UJB. 
production.  But  there  was  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  we  had  had  such  domestic 
increases  before  In  our  history,  and  never 
with  the  disastrous  results  which 
dropped  the  bottom  out  of  the  cattle 
market  as  happened  in  1962,  1963,  and 
1964.  The  plain  and  inescapable  truth 
is  that  imports  were  the  principal  cause 
of  the  cattle  crisis  of  those  years. 

The  Impact  on  the  market  was  devas- 
tating. The  price  of  choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago,  which  had  been  over 
$30  a  hundredweight  in  the  fall  of  1962. 
plunged  to  an  average  of  only  $20.52  In 
May  of  1964,  a  drop  of  about  $10  a  hun- 
dredweight. These  were  bankruptcy 
prices. 

An  aroused  Industry  clamored  for  ac- 
tion, and  Congress  did  act.  The  calls 
for  relief  came  from  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. They  came  from  the  33  States 
which  have  a  million  or  more  head  of 
cattle.  They  came  from  other  parts  of 
the  agricultural  economy,  because  it  Is 
axiomatic  that  a  healthy  farm  economy 
depends  on  a  healthy  livestock  economy. 

The  legislation  we  secured  In  1964 — 
and  I  was  pleased  to  have  played  some 
part  in  Its  passage — ^provided  some  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  the  domestic  live- 
stock Industry.  It  was  less  than  some  of 
us  wanted,  but  it  was  significant  because 
It  established  the  principle  of  quotas  on 
the  Imports  of  beef  and  beef  products. 

The  acceptance  at  that  time  of  the  im- 
port law.  Public  Law  88-482,  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  law  would  be  allowed 
to  be  tested  for  a  time,  carefully  reviewed 
and  amended  as  time  and  experience  dic- 
tated. 

The  time  for  that  review  has  pa£sed, 
and  I  am  today  proposing  a  strengthen- 
ing of  that  law  because  it  has  proved,  in 
its  application  by  and  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  to  be  Inadequate  and 
to  contain  improper  safeguards. 

THE   PRBBEHT   LAW 

How  does  the  present  law  work? 

The  law  starts  out  by  establishing  a 
quota  or  limit  as  to  the  quantities  of  cer- 
tain specified  tjipes  of  foreign  meat — ggpe- 
clflcally  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton — which  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad.  That  is  the  base 
quota,  which  the  law  sets  at  725,400,000 
pounds,  approximately  the  average  im- 
ports of  '-hose  meats  during  the  years 
1959  to  1963. 

But  this  figure  Is  adjusted  upward  in 
two  ways  before  the  quotas  can  be  im- 
posed. First,  imports  are  permitted  to 
grow  at  the  same  rate  as  domestic  pro- 
duction. As  of  now  this  growth  has 
reached  179,200,000  pounds,  thus  result- 
ing in  an  adjusted  base  quota  of  904.- 
600,000  pounds  for  1967.  The  law  pro- 
vides further  that  quotas  not  be  impoeed 
except  when  Importa  are  expected  to 
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amount  to  110  percent  of  this  adjusted 
base  quota.  This  "trigger  point."  as  it  is 
called,  amounts  to  995  million  pounds 
for  1967 — almost  one  billion  pounds. 

But.  finally,  the  quotas  are  imposed 
upon  the  basis  of  an  estimate  in  advance 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture.  as  to  the 
level  that  imports  are  expected  to  reach 
for  the  year.  The  statute  provides  that 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  and  quar- 
terly thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  estimate  the  quantities  of 
the  specified  types  of  meat  that  will  come 
into  this  country  during  that  calendar 
year.  The  quotas  will  be  imposed  only 
If  his  estimate  of  expected  imports  is 
a  larger  figure  than  the  trigger  point 
calculated  for  that  year  In  the  manner 
previously  described. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  secretarial 
estimate  is  a  forecast  before  the  event, 
and  subject  to  all  the  errors  and  hazards 
that  smroimd  any  effort  to  predict  the 
future.  If  the  Secretary's  forecast 
should  turn  out  to  be  too  low.  for  what- 
ever reason,  it  could  happen  that  our 
domestic  producers  would  fail  to  receive 
the  protection  from  Imports  which  the 
law  clearly  intends  that  they  should 
have. 

THI   SITTTATION   TODAT 

What  Is  the  situation  now? 

In  1965,  a  total  of  614.2  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  mutton  was  imported  from 
foreign  soiu-ces  of  supply.  In  1966,  the 
quantity  was  823.5  million  pounds. 

For  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  made  two  estimates.  Last  December 
he  announced  that  the  anticipated  vol- 
ume of  imports  would  be  960  million 
poimds.  A  few  days  ago  he  announced 
a  revised  estimate  of  900  million  jpounds 
of  Imports  for  1967.  Clearly,  the  trend 
Is  sharply  upward,  whichever  flgiuc  Is 
correct. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  actual 
Imports  this  year  will  be  even  greater 
than  the  Secretary's  estimate.  That  was 
the  case  last  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
1966,  the  Secretary  started  out  by  pre- 
dicting that  imports  would  be  only  700 
million  pounds  for  that  year.  After  a 
bit  he  revised  his  forecast  upward,  to 
760  million  poimds.  then  again  to  800 
minion  pounds.  When  the  final  tally 
had  been  made,  it  was  learned  that  even 
that  last  estimate  fell  short  of  reality. 
Actual  1966  imports  were  823.5  million 
pounds,  as  noted  above. 

In  the  same  way.  there  is  the  danger 
that  1967  imports  may  turn  out  to  be 
greater  even  than  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  900  million  pounds.  That  is 
something  we  will  not  know  until  It  may 
be  too  late  to  take  remedial  action. 

In  this  discussion  the  figures  used  have 
Included  only  those  types  of  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton  specifically  itemized  In  Pub- 
lic Law  88-482.  the  meat  Import  control 
law  passed  in  1964.  In  addition,  sub- 
stantial Imports  of  other  types  of  beef 
are  not  dealt  with  in  that  statute,  so  that 
the  actual  totals  of  imports  are  even 
greater  than  the  figures  I  have  given. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  later 
In  my  remarks. 

Secretary  Freeman's  most  recent  esti- 
mate for  1967  puts  the  amount  of  ex- 
pected Imports  this  year  at  900  million 
pounds.    Under  the  law  as  enacted  and 
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presently  on  the  statute  books,  the  quota 
cannot  be  put  on  unless  the  Secretary 
estimates  that  1967  imports  will  exceed 
995  million  poimds.  Under  the  Hruska 
amendment  as  originally  drafted,  we 
would  have  a  quota  In  effect  at  a  level  of 
approximately  625  million  pounds,  and 
the  volume  of  meat  Imports  coming  into 
this  country  this  year  would  have  been 
cut  back  nearly  one-third  from  Its  pres- 
ent level. 

CATTL*   PUCXB   ARK   LOWKB 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  President,  cattle  prices 
have  turned  down  fairly  sharply  this 
year.  The  price  of  choice  steers  ready 
for  slaughter  has  been  about  $4  to  $5 
a  hundred  lower  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  Feeder  cattle  are  also  down.  Not 
long  ago  the  price  of  hogs  hit  the  low- 
est price  In  2  years. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  the  in- 
crease in  Imports  of  beef  to  date  Is  the 
sole  cause  of  this  price  decline.  But 
these  Increased  Imports  have  undoubt- 
edly played  a  major  role.  The  price  de- 
cline has  not  been  anything  like  the 
catastrophe  of  1963  and  1964.  but  it  has 
hurt  enough.  It  has  set  us  again  to 
watching  Government  policy  more  close- 
ly than  usual. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Itself 
has  recognized  that  the  llvestockman  Is 
being  subjected  to  a  price  squeeze.  Re- 
cently the  Department  made  public  a 
special  buying  program  for  beef  and  pork 
in  what  was  announced  as  an  effort  to 
'stabilize  producer  prices  for  beef  and 
pork  during  an  anticipated  heavy  move- 
ment of  cattle  and  hogs  this  spring  and 
In  early  summer."  Translated  into  lay 
language,  that  means  the  Department 
is  afraid  of  a  forthcoming  price  slump. 
It  is  going  to  try  to  pn^)  up  the  livestock 
market  by  taking  the  surplus  meat  off  the 
market. 

The  difficulty  with  that  approach  is 
that  it  is  physically  almost  impossible 
for  the  Oovemment  to  buy  enough  beef 
to  make  all  that  difference  in  the  price 
of  cattle.  Furthermore,  It  Is  hardly 
worthwhile  to  buy  up  the  domestic  beef 
if  we  permit  foreign  surplus  beef  to  come 
right  In  to  replace  It. 

PRINCIPAL   CRANOxa 

For  these  reasons  I  propose  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  very  shortly  with  the  following 
provisions. 

First,  It  is  proposed  to  bring  the  quota 
Into  conformity  VTlth  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  Congress,  that  Is,  by  abolish- 
ing the  additional  10  percent  overrun 
of  Imports  which,  as  Public  Law  88-482 
is  now  written,  is  allowed  for  foreign 
meat  before  the  quotas  can  be  Imposed. 

As  previously  mentioned  the  law  per- 
mits Imports  to  overrun  that  adjusted 
base  figure  by  10  percent  before  they  can 
be  stopped.  My  bill  would  abolish  that 
10  percent  overrun  and  Impose  the  quota 
at  the  figure  which  Is  stated  to  be  the 
congressional  policy. 

A  second  important  change  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  abolish  the  Secretary's 
duty  to  make  an  estimate,  and  Instead 
would  impose  the  quota  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  law.  Under  the  present  wording 
of  the  law,  the  quota  Is  imposed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Secretarr/'s  estimate.  The 
Secretary's  estimate  is  always  almost  2 
months  behind,  and  in  the  normal  course 


of  events  3  additional  months  pass  be> 
fore  he  makes  another  quarterly  esu 
mate. 

For  example,  late  In  September  of 
last  year  he  made  an  estimate  for  the 
full  year,  based  on  the  statistics  of  im- 
ports  through  July — 7  months  out  of  the 
year.  That  was  the  last  estimate  he 
made  during  1966.  Thus,  if  the  trade 
currents  had  changed  sharply  during 
those  last  5  months  of  the  year,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  us  to  experience 
a  far  greater  volume  of  beef  ImportB 
than  anticipated.  Granted  that  he  could 
make  an  interim  estimate  if  necessary  it 
is  still  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  impose  the  quota  by  the  terms  of  the 
law.  thaji  on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate. 

Third,  the  bill  would  restore  the  au- 
thority to  extend  the  quota  system  to 
other  types  of  livestock  meat  and  prod- 
ucts. This  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  loop- 
holes on  the  part  of  foreign  suppliers. 
such  as  shipping  in  canned,  cooked,  cured 
or  otherwise  preserved  beef,  after  the 
quota  limit  has  been  reached  on  fresh 
and  frozen  beef. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  revise  the  base 
quota  and  return  to  the  formula  con- 
tained in  the  original  amendment  pro- 
posed in  1964  by  this  Senator  and  nu- 
merous co-sponsors;  namely,  585.5  mil- 
lion pounds,  the  average  annual  imports 
during  1958-62.  Public  Law  88-482  uses 
as  a  base  the  average  aimual  Imports  dur- 
ing the  years  1959-63.  that  is.  725.400,- 
000  pounds.  The  use  of  that  period 
means  Including  In  the  quota  base  the 
2  record-high  years  of  1962  and  1963. 
Fifth,  the  bill  will  provide  for  four 
equal  quarterly  quotas  with  their  sum 
total  amounting  to  the  adjusted  basic 
armual  quota.  When  a  quarterly  quota 
would  be  reached  in  any  quarter,  im- 
ports would  cease  for  the  balance  of  that 
quarter.  Thus,  the  volume  and  timing 
of  the  total  importo  for  the  year  would 
be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire 12-month  period.  This  would  tend 
to  minimize  abrupt  market  dislocations. 
Sixth,  the  bill  would  further  provide 
that  any  offshore  military  procurement 
of  the  subject  producte  from  appropri- 
ated funds  would  be  charged  to  and  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  Imports  for  the 
quarter  in  which  such  procurement  oc- 
curred. 

BOm  ASMDnaiKATIVS  CRAHOn  HATK  BnN 
MADS 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  sev- 
eral minor  changes  were  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  last  year,  per- 
haps partly  in  response  to  suggestions 
made  by  me  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Free- 
man dated  August  19,  1966. 

That  letter  contained  three  specific 
suggestions.  First,  It  was  suggested  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  publish  reg- 
ularly each  month  the  figures  on  quan- 
tities of  Imports  of  meats  of  the  types  In- 
cluded In  Public  Law  88-482.  In  order  that 
the  public  as  well  as  the  departmental 
experts  could  be  Informed  of  the  scale  of 
such  imports  In  comparison  with  the 
quota  authority  contained  in  the  statute. 
Originally  that  was  not  done,  until  long, 
long  after  the  date  of  the  Imports.  It 
la  now  being  done  each  month.  In  the 
Livestock-Meat- Wool  Market  News,  and 
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such  figures  have  appeared  each  month 
beginning  with  the  inue  of  November  15, 
1966.  The  issue  of  March  14, 1967,  gives 
the  figures  in  Imports  In  January.  Al- 
though still  more  recent  figures  on  total 
imports  are  now  available  upon  telephone 
inquiry.  It  is  helpful  to  the  public  that 
these  figures  are  regularly  published  in 
this  maimer. 

In  line  with  another  suggestion  In  my 
letter  of  August  19.  the  Secretary  has 
also  modified  the  format  of  his  periodic 
forecasts  of  imports  to  Incorporate  the 
monthly  figures  on  importe  up  to  date,  so 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  his  esti- 
mates for  the  future,  and  also  to  include 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  quota,  the  adjusted  base  quota,  and 
the  trigger  point  are  arrived  at.  These 
changes  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
three  quarterly  estimates  beginning  with 
that  of  September  29,  1966. 

Finally,  In  my  letter  it  was  urged  that 
the  Secretary  make  his  forecasts  of  Im- 
ports each  month.  Instead  of  each  quar- 
ter. Mr.  Freeman  rejected  this  sugges- 
tion although  he  promised  that  if  a  situ- 
ation should  arise  to  indicate  a  drastic 
change  in  the  trade  situation,  timely  ac- 
tion would  be  taken,  which  I  take  to 
mean  that  he  could  change  his  estimate 
more  often  than  quarterly  if  need  be. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  imports  of  meat 
for  all  of  1966  turned  out  to  be  somewhat 
greater  than  his  estimate  even  after  he 
revised  his  original  estimate  upward 
twice.  1 1 

TOO  acircR  foreion  bkctI  ' 

As  presently  worded,  the  law  states 
that  "it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  aggregate  quantity"  of  the  kinds  of 
meats  specified  "should  not  exceed  725,- 
400,000  pounds."  That  is  the  base  quota. 
The  figures  are  stated  in  the  law. 

But  as  previously  noted,  the  growth 
factor  permits  this  base  quota  to  be 
escalated  to  a  figure  of  904.6  million 
pounds,  and  then  the  overrun  provision 
of  10  percent  boosts  the  ceiling  up  still 
further  to  995  million  pounds.  Thus,  the 
quota  cannot  be  Imposed  until  meat 
threatens  almost  to  equal  the  1,048  mil- 
lion pounds  which  was  the  record  import 
level  of  1963  which  got  us  Into  trouble  in 
the  first  place. 

This  trigger  level,  995  million  pounds. 
Is  Just  too  much  foreign  beef. 

What  we  have  done  Is  to  give  the 
exporting  countries  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  on  every  disputed  vxAxA.  The 
TO)te  is  based  on  a  base  period  having 
the  largest  Import  volume  In  all  our 
history— 1959-63.  Then  we  give  them 
a  favorable  growth  factor.  Then  we 
aUow  them  a  10-percent  overrun,  even 
wter  the  Import  volume  has  Increased 
teyond  the  allowable  growth  factor. 

The  law  says  in  its  statement  of  pur- 
pose that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
mat  importe  not  exceed  a  quantity  equal 
»  the  base  quota  as  modified  by  the 
KTowth  factor.  That  Is  what  the  law 
Mys.  But  that  Is  not  what  the  law  does. 
f^er  down.  In  subsecUon  (c)  of  sec- 
^12.  the  law  permlte  Importe  to  be  10 
Pwcent  larger  than  the  stated  policy  of 
wngrcM,  before  quotas  are  imposed, 
we  deliberately  permit  the  poUcy  of  the 
r?^J"^  to  be  negated,  by  the  manner  in 
Shed      luota  may  be  administratively 


UCPOKTB  or  MON orroTA  imu 
There  is  another  matter  that  should 
be  looked  at.  Imports  of  catmed,  cured, 
and  cooked  Items  are  not  covered  by 
this  quota  legislation.  Such  imports 
have  been  increasing.  Last  year  they 
amounted  to  about  130  mllUcxi  pounds. 
In  the  course  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  recently 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  raised  this  question  of 
importe  of  nonquota  Items  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  he  got  no  satisfactory  response. 
Yet  we  have  found  that  when  quota 
systems  are  estebllshed,  foreign  pro- 
ducers at  times  set  themselves  to  find  a 
way  around  the  quotas  by  producing  and 
shipping  producte  Just  different  enough 
to  avoid  the  coverage  of  the  quotas. 
There  are  strict  quotas  on  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  cotton  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic farm  programs,  so  when  those 
quotas  are  filled,  foreigners  have  shipped 
In  millions  and  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton  yam.  There  are  strict  quotas  on 
the  Importotlon  of  certain  dairy  prod- 
ucte, but  artificial  substitutes  are  con- 
cocted of  a  composition  not  covered  In 
the  quota  regulations,  which  are  brought 
In  to  evade  the  purpose  of  the  quota. 

For  example,  since  quota  regulations 
place  a  strict  limit  on  the  Importetion  of 
producte  containing  45  percent  of  butter- 
fat,  tremendous  quantities  of  a  product 
called  Junex.  containing  44  percent  but- 
terfat  have  been  brought  In.  Similarly 
when  the  quote  has  restricted  Importe 
of  Cheddar  cheese,  great  quantities  of  a 
very  similar  substence  called  Colby 
cheese  have  been  Imported. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture conceded  that  there  has  been  a 
300  percent  increase  in  dairy  importe 
largely  through  the  evasion  of  existing 
import  quotas,  and  he  made  formal  ap- 
plication for  Tariff  Commission  action 
to  close  these  loopholes.  Evidently  the 
process  of  going  through  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission procedure  will  be  time-consum- 
ing, and  we  may  expect  further  use  of 
these  loopholes  as  long  as  they  are  open. 
It  would  be  better  If  power  existed  to 
teke  prompt  and  effective  action  to  close 
them. 

Similarly,  when  and  if  the  quotas  on 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  are  filled,  may  it 
not  be  expected  that  producers  abroad 
will  fiood  our  markete  with  a  similar 
product  packed  in  cans  or  other  contein- 
ers,  to  get  around  the  quotas? 

My  original  prc^wsal  for  quote  legis- 
lation made  in  1964  Included  a  provision 
giving  authority  to  the  executive  branch 
to  extend  the  quota  system  to  other  re- 
lated producte  such  as  carmed  beef,  if  it 
should  be  found  that  such  actlcHi  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  purposes  of  the 
quote.  That  provision  was  dropped  out 
In  the  legislation  finally  enacted;  I  do 
not  know  why.  Such  authority  should 
be  put  Into  the  law,  so  that  timely  ac- 
tion could  be  teken  to  deal  with  any  ef- 
fort to  evade  the  quote  limlte  by  shipping 
In  the  product  in  some  slightly  changed 
form,  as  has  been  done  with  cheese  and 
with  cotton  yam. 

8T7M1CAKT 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pro- 
posing that  the  Congress  act  with  pru- 
dence in  this  matter.   We  dare  not  wait. 


as  we  did  in  1964,  imtil  this  Important 
sector  of  our  economy  Is  confronted  with 
another  crisis  in  the  marketplace. 

The  warning  signals  are  both  clear 
and  ominous.  Prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion now  is  clearly  indicated. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  real  review  of  the 
law  we  have  on  the  statute  books.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing,  it  is  hoped,  will 
serve  as  a  sulteble  basis  for  such  a  review. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  have  a 
full  review  of  ihe  existing  law.  so  that 
there  may  be  enacted  at  least  those 
changes  which  the  Congress  may  find 
necessary. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  offer  my  bill  early 
next  week.  In  the  meantime,  I  invite 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  Join 
in  cosponsorship  to  do  so. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  con- 
sidered In  a  timely  fashion  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  after  hearings  at 
which  all  views  on  this  important  sub- 
ject can  be  heard  and  weighed. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN   VOTERS 
AND  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  correspondence  from  chap- 
ters of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
Oregon  with  respect  to  the  social  legis- 
lation enacted  since  1961. 

I  have  Just  received  another  such  let- 
ter from  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
In  Bend.  Oreg.,  by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  R.  M 
Greenlee,  president,  which  reinforces  the 
position  teken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
helpful  communication  be  printed  at  this 
pwlnt  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

LzAGirx  or  WoicEN 
Vonxa  or  Bez«o.,  Orbo., 

April  4.  1967. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobse, 
Semite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Skmatob  Mossi:  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  been 
diligently  studying  the  tremendous  problema 
facing  our  mmoritles  and  underprivUeged 
citizens,  and  we  have  concluded  that  there 
must  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion and  employment  for  all  our  people.  We 
are  especially  concerned  with  pre-school  en- 
richment programs,  such  as  Headstart; 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps;  vocational  and 
manpower  training;  compensatory  educa- 
tional programs  and  school  Integration. 

We  realize  that  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  and  some  wasteful  practices  have  oc- 
curred, but  we  do  not  want  to  have  the  very 
positive  accomplishments  underestimated. 
The  task  of  Improving  the  lot  of  so  many 
of  our  people  which  has  been  neglected  ao 
long,  will  not  show  dramatic  Improvement 
overnight.  We  beUeve  that  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, with  the  aid  of  private  organizations 
and  Individuals,  must  assimie  the  responsl- 
blUty  to  attain  this  goal. 

Oregon  has  made  very  substantial  progress 
In  Its  approach  to  Improving  the  lot  of  our 
underprivileged  citizens.  As  far  as  we  can 
observe,  the  Federal  Aid  programs  have  been 
efficiently  administered.  The  various  state 
and  local  agencies  have  cooperated.  Port- 
land's model  school  program  has  shown  re- 
markable success  and  the  Community  Action 
programs,  notably  in  the  Alblna  area,  bold 
much  promise  of  fulfllUng  community  and 
Individual  needs.     The  work  of  the  Valley 
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l|Jlp«nt  Lea«u«  U  abowlng  aubsUntlal  b«xie- 
fits  and  sbouid  certainly  be  continued. 
Otber  state  areaa  liave  successful  programs, 
such  as  Eugene  wbere  much  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  Juvenile  field. 

In  Bend,  we  are  seeing  poaltlve  results  In 
our  Neighborhood  Youth  Oorpt  and  definitely 
feel  that  this  program  should  be  continued 
and  ezpaitded.  Also,  the  Junior  High  School 
has  a  new  program  under  Title  I  to  help 
students  who  might  be  potential  dropouts  to 
either  continue  their  schooling  or  to  make 
a  better  vise  of  their  talents  in  facing  the 
realities  of  life.  Department  heads  of  the 
Welfare  Department  and  the  local  O0lc«  of 
Boonomlc  Opportunity  see  very  positive  re- 
sults in  their  work  educating  and  training 
welfare  recipients  so  that  they  may  become 
self-supporting.  Need  Is  felt  by  many  that 
a  Headstart  program  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial. 

We  sincerely  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to 
continue  legislation  to  help  all  our  people 
have  an  "opportunity"  to  attain  a  bettor 
llA. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Okexklek, 

President. 


TRIBDTE  TO  DR.  M.  D.  MOBLEY 

-  Mr.  MORS£.  Mr.  PreaWent.  Ameri- 
can educ«tk>ti  on  April  7.  1967.  loet  a 
stanch  and  effective  voice  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley,  who  for  many  years 
presented  the  views  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association  to  the  Congress. 

He  was  a  skillful  negotiator  and  a  per- 
suasive counselor.  His  dedicated  service 
to  the  cause  of  vocational  education  was 
based  upon  his  unshakable  conviction 
that  men  of  good  will  working  together 
could  find  practical  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems which  they  Jointly  fsused. 

His  counsel  was  heeded  because  of  this 
and  his  Judgments  were  received  with 
respect.  Dr.  Mobley  worked  hard  to 
convince,  by  rational  appeal,  those  who 
questioned  the  solutions  he  proposed  smd 
in  so  doing  he  won  the  friendship  and 
the  confidence  of  those  he  sought  to  per- 
suade. 

American  vocational  education  may 
have  lost  his  voice  and  his  energy  with 
his  passing,  but  he  has  left  a  legacy  of 
effective  legislation  in  the  Vocation  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963,  which  stands  as  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  labors.  As 
one  of  the  authors  of  that  statute,  to- 
gether with  Representative  Cam,  Pir- 
kuts,  now  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  think  I  can  in  all  honesty 
and  frankness  acknowledge  my  own  in- 
debtedness to  him  as  the  inspiration  of 
section  after  section  of  that  act. 

His  memory  will,  I  know,  continue  to 
hearten  and  inspire  his  colleagues  to 
continue  the  work  he  so  well  began  to 
the  end  that  generations  of  American 
boys  and  girls  to  come,  will  have  the 
doors  of  opportunity  opened  to  them 
through  vocational  education.  Dr.  Mob- 
ley would  ask  for  no  other  memorial.  I 
salute  his  memory  and  I  shall  ever 
remember  with  affection  his  lifetime 
contribution  of  service. 

To  his  family  and  to  his  friends  I  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  and  my  assurances 
that  in  this  session  as  we  further  con- 
sider legislation  affecting  vocational 
education,  we  shall  do  so  in  the  ^irlt 
of  conscientious  concern  for  the  young 
which  was  his  hallmark. 


Mr.  Prealdefii.  I  as)t  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  artlclA  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  Satmtlay,  April  8. 
1»67,  concerning  the  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  Dr.  Mobley  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  as  a  further  illus- 
tration  of  the  recognition  he  deservedly 
was  given. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows: 

fFPom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  8,  IMTJ 
Matob  D.  Mobutt  Data;  Vooatiomal  Oiottp 

HiAD 

Idayor  Dennis  Mobley,  S8.  former  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Vocational 
AsBodatlan.  died  yesterday  at  Doctors  Hos- 
pital after  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Mobley  was  the  association's  chief  per- 
manent officer  from  1951  until  his  retirement 
In  1965.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
director  of  the  AVA's  foreign  service  office, 
which  administers  overseas  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

Bom  In  Tlfton,  Oa..  be  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  In  a^culture  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  In  1933.  In  1930,  he  received 
a  master  of  science  degree  from  Cornell 
tTnlverslty,  and  In  1945  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Piedmont  CJol- 
lege,  In  Demorest,  Oa. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree,  Mr. 
Mobley  became  a  vocational  agrlculttire 
teacher  In  Georgia.  He  later  became  sUte 
supervisor  and  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  there.  At  the  same  time  hs 
served  as  president  of  the  AVA.  for  two 
years.    He  came  to  Washington  in  1961. 

BIr.  Mobley  served  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Rwal  Areas  Develop- 
ment, National  Advisory  Committee  on  Vo- 
cational Education,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

In  1946.  he  was  a  consultant  on  vocational 
education  In  Germany  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Since  that  time  he  had  served  the 
State  Department  as  a  consultant  on  special 
assignments  In  Pakistan,  India,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  directed  a  teacher-training  proj- 
ect In  Turkey  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Mr.  Mobley  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  and  several  other 
professional  organizations. 

He  la  survived  by  his  wife,  Ethyleen,  of 
the  home  address,  1914  Columbia  pike,  Ar- 
lington; a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruben  L.  John- 
son of  Arlington;  a  granddaughter  and  a 
great-grandson. 


LAW    AND    ORDER    MARKS    US    AS 
CIVILIZED  SOCIETY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cenUy,  a  former  colleague  in  this  body 
presented  an  incisive  and  much  needed 
analysis  and  commentary  on  the  nature 
and  urgency  of  our  Nation's  fight  against 
undermining  of  constituted  authority. 

Former  U.S.  Senator  Sam  Reynolds' 
views  were  expressed  in  a  recent  declara- 
tion in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  published  later 
in  the  "Grande  Voiture  du  Nebraska." 

He  points  out  that  regardless  of  our 
poUMcal  or  economic  beliefs,  there  is  one 
thing  and  one  thing  alone  which  marks 
us  as  a  civilized  society.  That  is  a  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order,  and  an  accom- 
panying respect  for  constituted  author- 
ity. It  Is  this  respect  which  has  been 
gravely  endangered  on  too  wide  a  basis 
to  be  comfortable.    The  thoughts  of  our 


former  ooUeague  warrant  our  attention. 
Mr.  President,  i  aUc  unanimous  conjent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Ricobl  at 
this  point  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcfe' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou 
as  follows: 

liBOIONNAIKX'S     OPINION     OV    LaW    AMD 
PaOGKAM 

(Omaha  Legionnaire  Bam  Reynolds— for- 
mer Uj8.  Senator  from  Nebraska— eerrrt 
the  Legion  for  10  years  as  Department  NIC- 
msji — 14  years  as  chairman  of  the  Legions 
National  Finance  Committee — has  written  ui 
stating  his  firm  bedlef  In  the  need  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  We  believe  his  opinion 
worthy  of  passing  on  to  our  readers.  (Th» 
Editor).) 

With  all  the  great  Issues  and  tremendoui 
problems  facing  the  country  today,  there  u 
no  Issue  paramount  to  that  of  law  and  ord«. 

Deficit  sf>endlng  may  ultimately  Inflate  the 
doUar  to  where  It  may  be  worth  only  a  dime, 
but  we  would  stlU  live  In  a  civilized  country. 

Continual  by-passing  of  the  plain  provi- 
sions and  Intent  of  the  Constitution  tntj 
bring  us  to  the  point  where  we  live  by  bu- 
reaucratic edict  alone,  but  whether  we  liked 
It  or  not,  we  would  still  be  a  clvUtzed  people. 

Regardless  of  our  political  or  economic  be- 
liefs, there  Is  but  one  thing  and  one  thing 
alone  which  marks  us  as  a  civilized  socletr 
and  that  is  a  system  of  law  and  order— t 
respect  for  constituted  authority. 

The  present  frightening  trend  towards  » 
disrespect  for  the  law  and  a  deflBnoe  of  au- 
thority must  be  halted  If  clvUlzed  aodetj 
la  to  prevail. 

This  newborn  doctrine  of  disobeying  snj 
law  which  one  considers  unjust — a  doctrine 
instilled,  aided  and  abetted  even  by  some  In 
high  places — must  be  stopped  In  Its  traeki 
or  civilized  processes  will  soon  be  supplanted 
by  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 

We  have  legal  and  constitutional  means  of 
changing  any  law  the  people  really  want 
changed.  It  must  only  be  done  In  that  man- 
ner If  we  expect  to  call  ourselves  civilized. 

But  this  holocaust  of  riots,  this  continual 
spectre  of  civil  disobedience.  Is  the  pathway 
leading  straight  to  the  Jimgle. 

When  political  leaders  temporize  and  ccm- 
promise  with  lawlessness.  If  only  It  be  tagged 
as  clvU  rights,  they  but  make  a  sham  of  law 
and  order. 

It  Is  time  that  the  people  of  this  naUon 
realize  vhat  we  are  at  war  with  a  hoodlum, 
criminal  element,  as  well  as  with  a  growing 
element  who  have  a  total  disrespect  for  tbe 
law  and  constituted  authority.  The  color 
of  a  hoodlum's  skin  has  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  There  are  white  hoodliuns  and  crlmlnali 
Just  as  there  are  black  ones.  He  may  even 
be  a  red  one — a  renegade  American  Indian  cr 
a  riot  inspiring  red  communist. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  generate  an  entirely  new 
attitude  towards  our  law  enforcing  agende*. 
The  police,  the  sheriffs,  the  P.BJ.,  and  even 
the  local  constables  are  In  the  main  ded- 
icated men,  endangering  life  and  limb  is 
defense  of  us,  our  government.  But  when 
decent  citizens  stand  around  complacently 
watching,  as  they  do,  while  a  gang  of  punk 
hoodlums  beat  up  and  knife  our  law  men, 
It  Is  astounding  that  the  police  stUl  maintain 
their  dedication. 

I  repeat — we  are  at  war  with  these  lawlMS 
elements. 

Our  law  men  are  the  men  In  uniform  wbo 
fight  this  war. 

When  the  nation  Is  engaged  In  a  shooting 
war  with  8(xne  foreign  country,  our  people 
go  all  out  to  back  up  the  men  In  uniform. 
Nothing  Is  too  good  for  them.  No  sacrifice  to 
too  great  on  the  home  front. 

What  U  needed  today  is  the  same  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  citizenry  In  this  hoodlum 
war.  When  we  give  the  poUce  and  the  aher- 
Iff— our  men  In  uniform — the  same  all-out 


backing  In  this  home  war  that  we  give  men 
In  uniform  overseas,  this  war  can  be  won. 

Too  much  Is  being  said  these  days  about 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  and  tmx  too  Uttle 
being  said  about  his  responsibilities.  I^v 
enforcement  and  the  re^>ect  for  law  and 
wder  Is  a  responsibility  of  every  citizen.  He 
cannot  evade  or  shirk  that  responsibility 
aUnply  by  hiring  more  policemen. 

But  that  responslbUlty  must  start  in  high 
places.  When  those  In  authority,  Includ- 
ing the  courts,  have  the  guts  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  the  pubUc  backs  them  up  aU  out, 
then  and  then  only  will  a  reepect  for  law 
and  constituted  authority  again  prevaU  In 
AmerlccL 


ADVENTURE  IN  RETTIKSMENT 
LIVINO 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Praddent,  we 
llembers  of  the  Congress  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  our  country's  older 
people.  We  ask  ourselves:  What  new, 
imaginative  prospects  are  there  for  the 
aged— living  longer  and  longer,  more  and 
more  M^th  us?  What  can  retired  people 
do  for  others — for  their  community  and 
Nation?  How  can  we  assure  that  each 
man  wait,  not  for  death  to  come,  but 
for  each  hour  to  come? 

When  a  project  comes  along  which 
gives  us  some  ideas  as  to  how  to  answer 
these  questions,  we  should  give  it  our 
attention.  Such  a  i>roJect  was  described 
In  the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  on  February  26,  1967, 
In  an  article  by  Nell  Oroas  entitled, 
"Adventure  In  Retirement  Living."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccori), 
as  follows : 

AsVXNTtntX  IN  RxnXKKXNT  LivDro 

(By  NeU  Gross) 

Lit  up  each  night  like  a  cruise  ship  filled 
with  happy  travelers,  throbbing  with  activi- 
ties, the  first  apartment  building  of  CoimcU 
Plaza  has  embarked  on  its  adventure  In  re- 
tirement living. 

So  far,  all  eiboard  are  having  a  wonderful 
time  and  sending  out  picture  postcards  saying 
eo. 

"It's  Just  like  the  brochure,"  one  woman 
marveled.  "I  never  dreamed  It  would  be  so 
nice  I" 

For  the  gray-haired  members  of  "CouncU 
Plaza  family"  (they  don't  like  to  be  called 
"semor  citizens,")  life  at  300  South  Grand 
boulevard  does  resemble  life  on  a  luxury  lin- 
er. There  are  the  quickly-made  new  friend- 
ships,  because  so  many  have  so  much  In 
common.  There  are  the  activities  and  enter- 
tainments steered  by  a  social  director  who 
Introduces  people  and  pulls  shy  ones  Into  the 
fun.  And  there  are  the  two  seatlngs  at  meal- 
times, when  everyone  gets  aU  dressed  up  to 
go  to  the  dining  salon  and  then  gather  after- 
ward In  the  lounge  for  talk,  a  game  of  cards, 
s  little  harmonizing  around  the  piano. 

But  there's  lots  more  to  It  than  that. 

The  $20,000,000  Council  Plaza  project, 
sponsored  by  Teamsters  Joint  Council  No.  13 
and  financed  with  a  low-rate  federal  loan,  is 
really  an  experiment  in  retirement  living 
which  was  designed  to  give  the  elderly  a  new 
purpose  In  life. 

Residents  take  part  In  running  the  apart- 
ment and  doing  little  cooperative  Jobs  for 
each  other  (things  like  sorUng  mall,  or  mend- 
ing) which  cut  the  general  living  cosU  and 
operating  expenses  and  make  everyone  feel 
needed. 

^"y-nlne  married  couples  (and  a  group  of 
toree  sUters)  pay  from  »96.60  a  month  for 


their  one-bedroom  apartments;  254  otben, 
mostly  widows,  pay  from  «7e.50  for  the  340 
elBeleneles.  They  get  draperies  and  earpetteg 
but  pay  912  to  SI  5  more  per  month  (or  aU 
new  fximlture  designed  for  the  aging.  Id 
addition,  each  pays  a  $20  "social  and  recrea- 
tion" fee  and  $37.60  per  month  for  two  meals 
a  day. 

"1  thought  I'd  be  a  loner  here,"  one  quiet 
little  woman  said.  "But  do  you  know,  I  made 
friends  Immediately  I'm  happier  thsm  ITe 
been  since  my  husband  died  seven  years  ago." 
mnr  cottncil  plaza  apaxticznts  designed  to 

OrVB  KU>BRLT  A  NXW  PUKFOSK  IN  LITB 

Like  all  the  residents,  she  now  has  more 
to  do  and  more  people  to  do  things  for.  Be- 
cause It's  a  well-known  fact  that  people  are 
happiest  when  giving  or  doing  for  others. 
Yet  as  people  grow  older  they  lose  family 
and  friends,  and  have  fewer  to  give  to,  fewer 
to  love. 

Under  the  CoimcU  House  "good  neighbor 
program,"  elected  delegates  suggest  the  rules 
and  everyone  votes  on  them.  All  are  ex- 
pected to  work  on  at  least  one  committee; 
some  are  on  two  or  three.  Thirty-five  volun- 
teers take  turns  sorting  mall  and  popping 
letters  Into  residents'  mailboxes.  Another 
38  share  the  lobby  desk  Job.  Fifteen  serve 
as  hosts  and  hostesses  In  the  Idaln  lobby, 
greeUng  and  directing  visitors.  And  25  oth- 
ers, lees  extroverted,  have  found  their  niche 
on  the  Special  Assistance  Committee ;  typical 
Is  a  woman  with  a  fine  Spencertan  script 
(and  a  chronic  heart  condition)  who  vrrltes 
a  lot  of  letters  for  an  active  correspondent 
whose  hands  are  crippled  with  arthritis. 

"I  directed  42  agents  and  nine  office  girls 
when  I  was  district  manager  for  an  insur- 
ance company,"  says  Hugo  Sparn,  a  rosy- 
faced  retiree  with  an  InfecUous  sense  of 
humor.  "Now  I  direct  traffic  on  the  park- 
ing lot!" 

Former  l^ck  and  bus  drivers  are  running 
CouncU  Plaza's  two  shuttle  busses  on  trips 
to  shops  and  churches;  Alfred  Vossel,  an 
over-the-road  driver,  and  Harry  Harding,  who 
drove  a  furniture  van,  got  tips  on  how  to 
haul  passengers  from  Walter  Mlchler  who 
ran  South  Side  busses  and  streetcars  for  47 
years. 

Herman  Meeker,  a  former  high  school  prin- 
cipal, and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Worstenholm,  a  re- 
tired teacher,  are  Impatiently  waiting  for 
shelves  to  be  buUt  in  a  room  that  wUl  serve 
as  a  lending  library.  They  plan  to  catalogue 
and  shelve  some  400  volumes  brought  In  by 
tenants  who  moved  from  big  old  homes.  The 
Edward  Kuehllngs  brought  their  spinet  piano 
to  liven  things  up  in  the  lobby,  and  cocktail- 
lounge  musician  Dave  Ferry  (who  plans  to 
Uve  at  Council  House)  gave  a  new  electric 
organ.  He  plays  It  for  an  hour  each  after- 
noon, starting  off  with  old  favorites  Uke  "Let 
Me  Call  You  Sweetheart"  but  he  switches 
fast  to  hit  tunes  because  this  Is  a  swinging 
crowd  and  several  like  to  dance. 

until  a  plush  new  dining  room  Is  ready  In 
another  bulldmg,  linen-covered  tables  for 
eight  are  set  In  the  Ught,  bright  basement 
for  the  360  diners — ladles  in  little  pearl  neck- 
laces and  men  In  Jackets  and  ties.  ("Like 
the  British  In  the  Jungles,"  one  of  them  said, 
"we  like  to  keep  up  appearances  I")  Later 
the  basement  space  wUl  be  turned  Into 
hobby  rooms  where  tenants  can  sew  smd 
sculpt  and  paint. 

Work  Is  under  way  on  an  underground 
garage  for  480  cars.  Above  It  will  go  a  com- 
mercial center  v^th  shops  and  services,  and 
a  Labor  Health  Institute  building  where 
tenants  can  get  medical  office  care  for  $4 
a  month. 

'  Next  on  the  construction  schedule  Is  Coun- 
cil House  East,  a  second  apartment  tower. 
OrlginaUy  designed  as  a  le-story  twin  to  the 
first  building,  It  has  been  redesigned  by 
architects  Schwarz  and  Van  Hoefen  as  a 
26-story  building  with  100  one-bedroom  units 
and  200  efficiencies.    It  will  be  set  at  right 


angles  to  Council  Bouse  West,  facing  north 
and  south,  and  la  to  be  started  early  this 
spring. 

Unlike  most  new  apartment  buUdlngs  that 
fill  up  graduaUy,  all  300  units  of  CouncU 
House  West  were  leased  long  before  the  first 
move-in  day  last  November.  In  fact,  there 
are  "one-and-one-half  persons"  standing  In 
line  for  each  possible  vacancy;  a  waiting  list 
of  some  400  hopefuls  are  signed  up  for  apart- 
ments, enough  to  fiU  all  of  Council  House 
East  which  won't  be  completed  until  mld- 
1068. 

Everyone  on  the  list  is  age  62  or  older:  one 
couple,  cheerftilly  making  plans  to  move  Into 
the  second  bullcUng,  are  82  and  86.  By  fed- 
eral regulation,  no  Individual  tenant  can 
have  an  annual  income  of  more  than  $4000 
(and  no  couple  more  than  $4800)  because  the 
project  Is  being  buUt  on'  urban  renewal 
land — Jfflll  Creek  Valley — with  low-rate,  di- 
rect federal  financing:  a  &0-year,  9%  per 
cent  loan  under  Section  202  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  tenants  are  farmer 
teamsters  and  about  16  per  cent  belonged  to 
other  unions.  The  remainder,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  residents,  are  from  all  walks 
of  life — actresses,  brokers,  engineers,  barbers, 
bartenders,  and  a  doctor. 

So  far,  the  Council  House  experiment  In 
retirement  living  Is  going  very  well.  So  well. 
In  fact,  that  It  Is  being  used  as  a  model  for 
three  other  Teamster  projects  In  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia  and  Toledo,  as  well  as  fotir  other 
nonprofit  groups  In  the  St.  Louis  area. 

PotentleU  developers  find  that  Harold  J. 
Gibbons,  president  of  Teamsters  Joint  Coun- 
cil No.  13.  Is  happy  to  explain  what  steps  were 
taken  to  give  the  retiree  a  total  package  of 
housing,  furnitiu'e,  meals  and  activities  for 
J150  a  month. 

Arthur  Klein,  the  development  consultant. 
Is  eager  to  explain  his  "golden  rule"  pro- 
gram— the  "help  yourself  by  helping  each 
other"  Idea  he  conceived  which  has  revolu- 
tionized retirement  living  and  brightened  the 
golden  years.  And  Lou  Berra,  housing  di- 
rector, tells  how  he  screened  over  2000  ap- 
plicants to  select  the  ones  who  best  "fit  In." 

That  kind  of  planning  and  attention  to 
detail  launched  Council  House  as  an  Im- 
mediate success.  It  looks  Uke  smooth  sailing 
from  here  on. 


MEMORIAL  TO  ROBERT  PINCO  AND 
CAROLYNE  OTLYNN,  MILPORD. 
CONN. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall,  the  citizens  of  Milford,  Conn.,  lost 
an  able  servant  and  a  good  friend. 

If  a  man's  actions  bespeak  his  life, 
then  Rol>ert  Plnco,  still  a  young  man 
when  he  was  drowned,  lived  a  full  and 
very  good  one. 

As  chairman  of  the  science  department 
at  Milford  High  School,  Bob  Plnco  gave 
his  students  the  gift  of  Joy — ^in  discovery, 
in  learning,  and  in  life  itself.  Ssiddened 
students — past  and  present — wrote  of 
their  loss. 

One  student,  17-year-old  Caroljme 
OTlynn,  expressed  the  grief  of  all  her 
clasanates  in  a  warm,  sensitive  mefnorlal 
article  published  in  the  Milford  High 
School  paper,  the  Wetomhls,  and  also  In 
the  Milford  Reporter.  By  a  tragic  twist 
of  fate,  CaroljTie,  the  daughter  of  two 
Milford  schoolteachers,  died  this  winter 
from  an  unknown  virus. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  both  these 
lives  well-lived,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Miss  O'Flynn's  memorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoho, 
as  follows: 

IM  Mkkouaic:  Robxbt  Pnroo 

On  September  16,  the  newspepers  said,  an 
unexpected  tragedy  occurred.  "A  local  teach- 
er" waa  drowned  In  the  turbulent  waters  off 
Oharlea  Island.  But  for  ua,  the  students  and 
teachers  of  MUford  High  School,  the  Imper- 
Bonal  phrase,  "a  local  teacher,"  meant  the 
sudden  awareness  of  a  deep  personal  loss,  for 
Mr.  Robert  Plnoo  would  no  longer  be  with  us. 

To  us,  his  most  untimely  passing  meant 
the  loss  of  not  only  a  respected  mentor  and 
colleague,  but  also  of  a  greatly  admired 
friend.  A  friend  so  full  of  life  and  so  con- 
cerned with  living  Itself  that  It  la  terribly 
hard  to  believe  that  he  is  no  longer  part  at 
our  dally  llvee. 

"Light  griefs  can  speak;  but  deeper  ones 
are  dumb,"  said  the  philosopher,  Seneca. 
Words  to  describe  oxir  lost  friend  do  not  come 
easily.  For  who  can  define  him?  Our  Mr. 
Plnco  was  not  a  one-dimensional  man;  he 
was  a  many-faceted  human  being. 

He  was  a  soft-spoken,  stately  man  who 
gently  guided  the  awkward  hands  of  budding 
biologists.  He  never  pushed  students  Into 
experimentation  but  let  us  experience  for 
ourselves  the  thrill  of  discovering  some  subtle 
aspect  of  nat\ire. 

He  was  a  stubborn  debater  and  a  strong 
and  vocal  supporter  of  causes  on  which  a 
smaller  man  would  decline  to  comment.  In 
Mr.  PlnoCs  hands,  the  Issues  emerged  free 
from  the  hindering  ties  of  prejudice  and  ex- 
aggeration. 

He  was  also  an  unheralded  warrior  In  the 
cause  of  equality  and  fraternity  among  peo- 
ples and  nations.  Few  knew  that  he  quietly 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  foreign  visitors 
to  our  area  feel  welcome  and  secure  in  their 
new  American  homes.  He  entertained  them 
In  his  home  and  showed  them  the  wonders 
of  Connecticut. 

He  was  a  witty  man,  too.  His  himior  was 
delivered  with  a  wry  grin,  incisive  words, 
and  an  air  ot  complete  innocence.  For  years 
he  made  quips  about  the  relative  beauty  of 
the  males  and  females  of  all  species. 

"The  plumage  on  male  ducks  and  birds, 
for  example,  is  far  more  vivacious  than  on 
the  female,"  he'd  point  out.  Then,  with  a 
self-deprecating  shrug  and  a  glint  of  merri- 
ment m  his  eye,  he'd  look  about  the  class 
(consisting  for  the  most  part  of  boys)  and 
say,  sadly,  "Of  course  there  are  always  ex- 
ertions to  every  rule." 

There  was  also  Mr.  Pinco,  the  robust  sailor. 
This,  we  think,  was  the  role  he  loved  best. 
He  loved  the  sea  because,  to  him,  the  sea 
was  the  very  essence  of  life.  For  him,  life 
throbbed  in  every  molecule  of  water,  and  it 
was  this  ocean  life  that  he  studied  while 
relaxing  in  his  sailboat.  Chin  in  hand,  pipe 
lightly  held  between  his  teeth,  Mr.  Plnco 
would  ponder  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 
man. 

This  was  Mr.  Plnco  to  ua.  Kind, 'sensitive, 
humorous,  warm — we  miss  him. 

Thx  Wxtouhis  St  ait. 
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APRIL  15  ANTI- VIETNAM 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  tomorrow  has  been  set  as  the 
day  for  mammoth  protest  rallies  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  These  rallies  are 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  with  thousands  of  would- 


be  demonstrators  traveling  today  toward 
these  two  cities,  one  on  the  west  coast, 
the  other  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  who  linked  his 
area  of  the  civil  rights  movement  with 
the  opponents  of  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  in 
a  recent  bitter  and  intemperate  speech, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  in  New 
York. 

A  committee  calling  itself  the  "Spring 
Mobilization  To  End  War  in  Vietnam," 
evidently  operating  on  a  coast-to-coast 
hookup,  has  been  busy  with  publicity 
calling  for  wide  representation  among 
the  demonstrators  from  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  American  public. 

Prom  newspaper  accounts,  the  repre- 
sentation Is  certainly  going  to  be  varied 
If  not  necessarily  all  appetizing  In  ap- 
pearance, for  in  California  so-called 
"hippies" — whatever  that  nomenclature 
refers  to — are  eagerly  preparing  to  be  on 
hand  in  downtown  San  Francisco. 

Marquis  Chllds,  a  political  columnist 
of  national  repute,  in  writing  of  these 
"hippies"  In  a  column,  published  Just 
this  morning,  asked: 

la  it  exhibitioniam,  these  men  with  frowsy 
beards,  masses  of  tousled  hair,  dangling 
earrings  from  pierced  ears,  the  women  in  long 
clinging  garments,  sandals,  and  dirty  feet? 

He  characterized  the  unkempt  chil- 
dren trailing  their  unkempt  parents  as 
the  "saddest  aspect  of  what  at  times  looks 
Uke  a  human  zoo." 

Elsewhere,  newspaper  accounts  after 
newsiMiper  accounts  have  discussed  the 
participation  of  LSD-  and  marijuana- 
using  American  jrouths,  many  college 
and  university  students,  as  regular  par- 
ticipants in  demonstrations  against  our 
Nation's  military  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Here  in  ihe  District  of  Columbia,  the 
local  branlh  of  the  "Spring  Mobilization 
To  End  iflltr  in  Vietnam"  crowd  has  been 
passing  out  free  train  tickets  to  Insure 
what  they  caU  enlarged  representation 
in  the  antiwar  rally  tomorrow  in  New 
York.  What  may  be  the  source  of  the 
free-flowing  funds  for  this  obviously 
well-organized  and  coordinated  east 
ooast-west  coast  demonstration  day  is 
not  yet  generally  known. 

So  there  you  have  It — a  really  high- 
class  bunch — mainly  a  raggle-taggle 
conglomeration  of  malcontents,  misfits, 
misguided  youths,  confused  students, 
and  irresponsible  people  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  cauldron  altogether  with  pub- 
licity lovers,  cold-blooded  power  seekers, 
and  most  surely,  ruthless  political 
anarchists.  All  of  this  milling  crowd  of 
demonstrators  will  be  out  whooping  It 
up  tomorrow  under  the  cloak  of  free 
exercise  of  speech  and  political  thought. 

One  sees  all  of  this  and  may  well  do 
what  the  Vice  President  was  observed  to 
do  in  speaking  of  such  demonstrations 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  this  week — have  tears 
well  up  in  one's  eyes. 


Americans  have  good  reason  to  tM 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  a  coalition  such  u 
is  expected  to  be  represented  in  demoa> 
strating  tomorrow  against  our  Natiati'i 
foreign  policy. 

Any  thoughtful  citizen  does  well  to  be 
revolted  at  the  spectacle  of  an  ugly  khjd 
of  political  manipulation  which  giret 
rise  to  these  demonstrations,  for  wlUMn 
them  is  a  spirit  of  overbearing  aggits. 
siveness  and  hostility  completely  alko 
to  the  basic  principles  of  our  Republic 

The  deliberate  social  and  community 
disruption  resulting  from  these  demon- 
strations expresses  contempt  for  moral 
and  legtd  authority. 

As  an  even  greater  Injury,  our  Nation 
is  derogated  In  the  eyes  of  the  watching 
world  by  these  actions  on  the  part  of  dJa- 
sldent  segrments  of  our  American  dO- 
zenry.  This  sad  fact  was  attested  to  by 
Pope  Paul  VI,  who  in  his  conversation 
with  Vice  President  Httmphrey  while  the 
Vice  President  was  in  Europe  recently 
warned:  ' 

America's  moral  power  is  being  eroded  ij 
the  manner  in  which  your  country  la  belBt 
interpreted  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

There  will  be  tumult  and  shouting  in 
American  streets  tomorrow — and  in  Vlst- 
nam  there  will  be  other  Americans  con- 
scientiously performing  their  difflcutt 
miUtary  duties. 

Not  only  are  the  demonstrations  an 
effort  to  restrain  the  hand  of  the  Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  but  also  by  encourag- 
ing Hanoi,  they  prolong  the  war  and 
help  to  kill  American  boys.  In  effect, 
these  "Vietniks"  In  our  midst  are  help- 
ing to  plow  American  boys  under.  In 
some  ways,  these  "Vietniks"  are  as  much 
responsible  for  American  boys  belnj 
killed  and  wounded  as  are  the  North 
Vietnamese  regular  troops  who  are  on 
the  battlefield  in  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  say  a  prayer  that  tomorrow'i 
demonstrations  will  not  make  the  tuk 
of  our  American  boys  In  Vietnam  a 
longer,  harder,  and  more  dangerous  ons. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  busincM 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  April  17,  1964, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONnRMA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  14, 1967 : 

DxPAKTMrNT  or  Justice 

Jack  B.  Weinstein,  of  New  York,  to  be  tJA 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  doeth  the  xoill  of  God  ahideth 
forever. — John  2:  17. 

Ood  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  pour 
Thy  power  upon  us  as  we  wait  upon 
Thee  in  prayer.  In  days  of  darkness  we 
have  no  light  but  Thine,  in  times  of 
trouble  no  refuge  but  in  Thee,  in  periods 
of  perplexity  no  strength  but  the 
strength  Thou  dost  bestow  upon  the  be- 
lieving heart.  To  Thee  do  we  commit 
ourselves  and  our  Nation  praying  that 
in  weakness  we  may  be  made  strong: 
restless  may  we  find  rest  in  Thee,  and 
when  confused  may  we  be  aware  of  Thy 
presence. 

Grant  unto  us  the  courage  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  Thy  commandments,  the  con- 
fidence to  do  Thy  will  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  Thou  art  with  us  every  mo- 
ment of  every  day.  So  may  we  live  as 
we  pray  and  as  we  pray  so  may  we  live. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  offer  this  our 
morning  prayer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Jojimal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  13,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  April  10,  1967,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2636.  An  act  to  termliute  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills,  concurrent 
and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  96.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 
Baldwin; 

S.  191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Irla 
Punnett; 

S.  233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Davis; 

S.  324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  C. 
JohnBon; 

S.  327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  La  Concepdon  Garcia; 


S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga; 

S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson  (nee  Hlranaka); 

S.  608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho; 

S.  636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shee  Shlu; 

S.  650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Anthony  J.  Corso,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 

S.  714.  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committees,  and  members 
of  the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
unions; 

S.  819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Thurston; 

S.  965.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
Invest  in  certain  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments; 

S.  966.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  In  order  to  enable  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  extend  credit  to  member  banks 
and  others  In  accordance  with  current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  for  other  purposee; 

S.  1046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Conner; 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission; 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  28-29,  1967,  as  "Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment Days"; 

S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day; 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1967  his  proclamation  of  a  period 
to  "See  the  United  States,"  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
declare  the  week  of  June  18  "National  Coal 
Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  286)  entitled  "An  act  to 
permit  duty-free  treatment  of  dlcyandi- 
amlde  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appointed  Mr.  Javits  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Allott, 
resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-843,  appointed  Mr.  Javits  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  to  the  Internation- 


al Labor  Conference  to  be  held  in  Gene- 
va, Switzerland,  June  7-29,  1967,  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  DoHiNicK,  resigned. 


WHO  IS  CREATING  THE  CREDIBIL- 
ITY GAP? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  chatter  in  the  press  smd  on 
television  about  a  credibility  gap.  I 
thought  the  House  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  Ropev  Research  Associates 
did  a  survey  on  the  believability  of  the 
various  media.       ' 

Porty-one  percent  of  the  people  said 
that  they  would  believe  what  they  saw 
on  a  television  news  show;  24  percent 
what  they  read  in  the  newspaper:  and  8 
percent  what  they  read  in  a  magazine. 

If  there  is  a  credibility  gap — it  is 
upstairs — and  they  created  it. 


cxni- 


-Part  8 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  sind  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  William 
Howard  Taft  National  Historic  Site. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  have  the 
birthplace  of  William  Howard  Taft  in 
Cincinnati  declared  to  be  a  national  his- 
toric shrine. 

This  distinguished  Clndnnatian  cli- 
maxed his  long  and  illustrious  career  of 
public  service  by  serving  as  President  of 
the  United  States  from  1909  to  1913  and 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  1921  until  1930,  when  illness  forced 
him  to  resign. 

There  is  no  adequate  memorial  in 
honor  of  former  President  Taft.  We 
have  honored  many  other  former  presi- 
dents and  certainly  former  President 
Taft  deserves  similar  tribute. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  acquire,  by  donation  or 
purcluise.  such  land  and  buildings  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  home  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  shrine. 
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The  Taft  family,  through  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  the  William  Howard  Taft 
Memorial  Association,  has,  with  its  own 
fimda,  restored  the  outside  of  the  house 
to  its  original  condition.  In  addition,  I 
am  Informed  that  the  association  will 
attempt  to  bear  the  costs  of  producing 
pamphlets  and  brochures  and  promoting 
visits  by  school  children,  tourists,  and 
other  visitors. 

I  am  Introducing  this  bill  because  the 
association  has  encountered  obstacles 
and  cannot  proceed  further  without  this 
assistance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  early  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  proposal  so  we  can  pre- 
serve In  public  ownership  this  histor- 
ically significant  site. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSSIBLE 
CHANGE  IN  THE  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  17.  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  a  possible  change 
in  the  program  for  the  week.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the  dis- 
tingushed  chairman  of  the  Conamlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  has  advised  that  the 
bill  "RB..  6167,  authorizing  the  loan 
of  certain  naval  vessels,  programed  to 
come  up  Wednesday,  would  be  called 
up  under  a  unanimous-consent  request 
tomorrow,  following  disposition  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program.  A  moment 
ago  he  said  the  bill  "RR.  6167  would  be 
ctdled  up  by  unanimous  consent  on  what 
day?    Did  he  say  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  the 
bill  would  be  called  up  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  Is  present. 
He  notified  me  that  he  would  undertake 
to  call  up  the  bill  by  imanimous  con- 
sent. The  bill  had  been  programed  for 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  bill  have  a 
mle? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No;  but  we  expect  we 
may  get  a  rule  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  It  would  be  con- 
sidered luuler  a  rule  and  not  by  imani- 
mous consent. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  be  before  the 
Rules  Committee  tomorrow,  and,  of 
course,  consideration  of  it  imder  the  rule 
would  be  dependent  upon  what  the  Rules 
Committee  does  between  now  and  tomor- 
row. 

If,  of  course,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  obtains  unanimous  consent  to 
call  the  bill  up  tomorrow  a  rule  will  not 
be  necessary. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


JOHN   FITZGERALD    KENNEDY    NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE,  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6424) 
to  establish  the  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy National  Historic  Site  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  who  is  In  charge  of  this 
bill  if  admission  fees  are  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Admission  fees  will 
be  charged  at  this  facility  just  the  same 
as  at  any  other  facility  where  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  feels  they  should  be 
charged. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  admission  fees 
will  be  dedicated  to  what?  Will  they 
be  dedicated  to  maintenance  of  the  site? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Admission  fees  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which 
such  fees  are  used  imder  the  present 
practices  in  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  the  maintenance  and 
other  costs? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  would  be  used 
in  the  general  category  of  funds  col- 
lected by  the  procedures  followed  In  like 
matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  continue 
this  colloquy  to  ask  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  tmd  Insular  Affairs, 
the  use  towards  the  annual  cost  of 
$32,500  a  year  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  this  national  historic  site  prop- 
erly does  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act?  It  has  always  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  these  fimds  which  are  gained  in  the 
land  of  the  "free"  on  Corps  of  Engineers, 
r^rvoir,  and  reclamation  projects,  for 
which  our  people  have  already  paid, 
and  which  should  be  a  part  of  their 
recreational  activities  in  the  land  of  the 
free,  would  go  for  further  acqulslton,  not 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
reservoirs  or  other  historical  sites.  I 
wonder  if,  tecluiically,  the  conversion  of 
these  fees  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  to  the  operation  of  this 


proposed  historical  site — I  find  not  fault 
with  that — is  not  a  dereliction  from  the 
original  Intent  with  regard  to  such 
funds? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  When  I  answered 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  tried  to  make  reference  to  the  fact  that 
some  admission  fees  go  to  one  source  and 
some  admission  fees  go  to  another.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  Is  correct.  If 
these  fees  are  covered  into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd.  then  they  will 
be  dedicated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
the  fund.  The  expenses  that  will  be 
necessary,  in  taking  care  of  this  facility, 
just  like  a  similar  facility  for  the  late 
President  Grant,  will  be  taken  from  our 
general  appropriations  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Hit.  6424 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  In  public  ownership  historical- 
ly Blg^nlflcant  properties  associated  with  the 
Ufe  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  donation,  or  otherwise  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  In  and  to  such  lands,  or 
Interests  therein  (Including  scenic  ease- 
ments), together  with  any  Unprovementa 
thereon,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  birthplace  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy as  a  national  historic  site.  The  acquisi- 
tion shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
property  In  the  town  of  Brookllne.  county 
of  Norfolk,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
with  the  Improvements  thereon,  situated  on 
Beals  Street,  being  shown  on  a  plan  entitled 
"Subdivision  lot  47  BesUs'  Estate,  Brookllne, 
Oct.  1897.  Joseph  R.  Carr.  C.E."  recorded 
with  Norfolk  Deeds,  bock  1080,  page  461.  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

northwesterly  by  Beals  Street.  60  feet; 

northeasterly  by  lot  50  on  plan  recorded 
with  said  deeds  at  the  end  of  book  800.  72.40 
feet; 

southeasterly  by  lot  48  on  said  last  men- 
tioned plan.  60.51  feet;  and 

southwesterly  by  a  part  of  lot  47  on  said 
last  mentioned  plan  conveyed  by  Robert  M. 
Goode  to  EstlUe  C.  Ralph,  by  deed  recorded 
with  said  deeds,  book  1092,  page  63.  80.33  feet, 
such  property  being  the  birthplace  of  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Sec.  2.  The  properties  or  interests  therein 
acqtilred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic 
Site  In  accordance  with  the  Act  approved 
August  26.  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  approved  Au- 
gust 21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666),  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Park  Service  of  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  study  to  develop  a  suitable 
plan  for  the  op>eratlon  and  maintenance  of 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  HU- 
torlc  Site  as  provld^  In  this  Act. 

With  the  foUowmg  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"That.  In  order  to  preserve  In  public  own- 
erslilp  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
birthplace  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  a 
national  historic  site,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation  the  property  In  the  town  of  Brook- 
Ilne.  county  of  Norfolk,  Oommonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  Improvements  there- 
on, situated  on  Beals  Street,  shown  on  a  plan 
entitled  "Subdivision  lot  47  Plan  Beals' 
Estate,  BrooUlne,  Oct.  1897,  Joseph  R.  Carr, 
C.E."  recorded  with  Norfolk  Deeds,  book  1080, 
page  461,  and  bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

"northwesterly  by  Beal  Street,  50  feet; 

"northeasterly  by  lot  50  on  plan  recorded 
with  said  deeds  at  the  end  of  book  800,  72.46 
feet; 

"southeasterly  by  lot  48  on  said  last  men- 
tioned plan,  60.51  feet;  and 

"southwesterly  by  a  part  of  lot  47  on  said 
last  mentioned  plan  conveyed  by  Robert  M. 
Goode  to  EstlUe  C.  Ralph,  by  deed  recorded 
with  said  deeds,  book  1092,  page  53.  80.33  feet. 
such  property  having  erected  thereon  a 
dwelling  which  is  tbe  birthplace  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  The  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  to  acquire  personal  prop- 
erty used  and  to  be  used  In  connection  there- 
with. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic 
Site  In  accordance  with  tbe  Act  approved 
Augtist  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  536),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  approved 
August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666) ,  as  amended." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege to  present  for  your  consideration 
H.R.  6424,  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
which,  simply  expressed,  is  to  preserve 
for  the  public  benefit  the  birthplace  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

In  Just  a  little  over  2  months,  it  will 
be  50  years  since  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, the  second  child  and  son  of  Joseph 
Patrick  Kennedy  and  Rose  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  wsis  born  on  May  29,  1917. 
The  birthplace  is  an  impretentious  but 
comfortable  wooden  house  of  nine  rooms, 
standing  at  83  Beals  Street,  In  a  residen- 
tial neighborhood  not  far  from  Coolidge 
Comer,  in  the  suburban  town  of  Brook- 
line.  Mass.,  which  is  adjacent  to  Boston. 

The  house  at  83  Beals  Street  was  pur- 
chased by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  just  prior 
to  his  marriage  to  Rose  Fitzgerald, 
daughter  of  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  mayor  of 
Boston,  on  October  7, 1914,  and  remained 
their  home  until  the  early  autumn  of 
1920,  when  it  was  sold,  and  the  family 
moved  to  a  larger  house  at  51  Abbotts- 
ford  Road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  but  still  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Brookline.  By  this  time,  the 
future  President  had  passed  his  third 
birthday  and,  besides  his  older  brother, 
Joseph,  Junior,  bom  at  Hull  in  1915,  had 
two  sisters.  Rosemary,  who  arrived  in 
1919.  and  Kathleen  the  next  year. 

It  was  while  the  family  was  residing  at 
51  Abbottsford  Road  that  young  Jack 
and  his  older  brother  Joe.  Junior,  began 
their  formal  education  by  attending  the 
Dexter  School,  a  private  nonsectarian 
academy  only  a  few  blocks  distant  and 
still  active  as  an  institution  of  elemen- 
tary learning.  Here  Jack  advanced  as 
far  as  the  fourth  grade,  when  the  family 
made  a  major  move  to  Riverdale,  N.Y. 

When  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  his  wife 


started  housekeeping  at  83  Beals  Street 
In  1914,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  just  passed  his 
26th  birthday  and  as  head  of  the  Colum- 
bia Trust  Co.  at  Maverick  Square  in  East 
Boston  was  probably  the  youngest  bank 
president  in  the  coimtry.  In  1917,  the 
year  the  35th  President  was  born,  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Germany 
and  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  left  the  Colum- 
bia Trust  Co.  to  become  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Yards  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Co.  in  Quincy,  only  a  few  miles 
from  his  Beals  Street  home  in  Brookline. 

Joseph  Kennedy  remained  in  his  posi- 
tion at  the  Fore  River  Yards  for  the  du- 
ration of  World  War  I  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  made  an  acquaint- 
ance which  soon  ripened  into  a  close 
friendship  with  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  to  become  a  candidate  for  Vice 
President  in  1920  and  finally,  and  glori- 
ously in  1933,  the  32d  President  of  the 
United  States.  To  state  the  historical 
facts  succinctly,  Joseph  P.  Kermedy  was 
helping  the  future  32d  President  of  the 
United  States  win  World  War  I  at  the 
same  time  he  wsis  raising  the  35th  Pres- 
ident as  a  youthful  member  of  his  house- 
hold at  83  Beals  Street  in  Brookline. 

The  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  birth- 
place at  83  Beals  Street  passed  through 
several  hands  and  was  continually  used 
as  a  private  residence  imtil  it  was  repur- 
chased by  a  representative  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family  in  November  of  1966.  The 
one  person  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
and  recollection  of  the  house  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of 
our  35th  President — a  person  no  less 
than  the  late  President's  mother  who 
gave  him  birth,  Mrs.  Rose  FitzgerEdd 
Kennedy,  Is  now  busily  engaged  in  hav- 
ing the  interior  of  the  birthplace  restored 
and  furnished  to  conditions  as  she  knew 
them  in  1917. 

Work  in  the  house  will  progress  rapidly 
In  the  course  of  the  next  2  months  and 
through  the  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
as  HJl.  6424,  I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  take  favorable  action  to  enable 
the  Nation  to  accept  the  generous  dona- 
tion by  the  Kennedy  family  of  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  birthplace.  This  ac- 
tion should  be  consummated  promptly 
and  in  sufiBcient  time  for  a  formal  ac- 
ceptance and  dedication  of  the  birth- 
place to  be  held  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
on  May  29. 1967. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  support  H.R.  6424,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

First.  I  want  to  congratulate  our  col- 
league the  gentlemEin  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CNkill]  for  having  introduced 
this  bill  and  for  his  vigorous  support  of 
it.  Second.  I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  our  late  President's  mother, 
for  making  it  possible  for  us  to  consider 
this  bill  at  this  time.  We  owe  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  other  members  of  her  fam- 
ily the  generous  offer  to  donate  the  house 
In  which  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
bom.  an  offer  that  makes  this  bill  so  very 
attractive  at  this  time. 

HJl.  6424  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  all 


Members  of  the  House.  If  it  is  enacted, 
the  home  In  which  President  Kennedy 
was  bom  will  be  added  to  those  of  five 
other  Presidents — Washington,  Lincoln, 
Hoover,  and  the  two  Roosevelts — which 
are  being  preserved  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  As  I  have  said,  the 
President's  mother  is  going  to  donate  the 
home  to  the  Nation.  Not  only  this,  but 
she  is  currently  engaged  In  restoring  it 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  in  1917 
when  President  Kennedy  was  bom,  and 
she  is  furnishing  It  as  it  was  then 
furnished.  Much  of  the  furniture,  in 
fact,  is  the  very  furniture  that  was  In  the 
house  at  that  time.  It  has  been  in  stor- 
age In  the  meantime.  Thus  we  will  have 
complete  authenticity  in  the  new  nation- 
al historic  site,  a  result  which  Is  often 
difficult  to  achieve. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  this — the 
present  is  a  very  appropriate  time  for  us 
to  be  considering  this  bill.  May  29 — 6 
weeks  from  today — ^wlll  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  J  J'.K.'s  birth.  The  other 
body  has  already  passed  a  bUl  similar  to 
this  one.  A  few  minor  differences  will 
need  to  be  resolved,  but  I  see  no  difficulty 
in  this.  In  other  words,  we  can,  if  we 
pass  this  bill  today,  make  it  possible  for 
dedication  of  the  new  national  historic 
site  to  take  place  on  the  anniversary. 
Would  that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
himself  could  be  present  for  the  dedica- 
tion. Since  he  cannot  be,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  have  It  take  place  on  what 
would  be  his  50th  birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  give 
H.R.  6424  the  same  unanimous  support 
that  it  received  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  House,  HJl.  6424, 
proposes  that  the  home  in  which  J.F.K. 
was  bom  be  recognized  as  a  national  his- 
toric site  and  provides  for  its  adminis- 
tration as  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system. 

The  Kennedy  home,  located  at  83 
Beals  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.,  has  been 
purchased  by  members  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent's family  and  will  be  donated  to  the 
United  States.  The  generous  offer  to  do- 
nate is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  March 
15.  1967,  from  Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy,  the 
President's  mother,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  which  Is  printed  at  the  end 
of  our  committee's  report  on  HJl.  6424. 
President  Kennedy's  parents  pur- 
chased this  home  in  1914,  about  6  years 
after  it  had  been  built,  and  lived  there 
until  1920,  when  they  sold  it.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  a  private  residence 
ever  since  then.  It  is  a  frame  structure 
of  two  stories  and  nine  rooms  and  stands 
on  an  approximately  4.000-square-foot 
lot.  The  neighborhood  is  zoned  residen- 
tial. Ample  parking  space  Is  close  at 
hand,  both  In  the  street  and  on  several 
near-by  municipal  parking  lots. 

After  reacquisition  of  the  home  by  the 
Kennedy  family  not  long  ago.  the  Presi- 
dent's mother  undertook  the  task  of  re- 
storing it  and  refurnishing  it  in  the  style 
In  which  It  was  In  1917  when  J  J.K.  was 
bom.  The  Nation  will  thus  acquire.  If 
H.R.  6424  becomes  law,  not  only  a  valu- 
able memento  of  its  late  President,  but 
also  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  many   American   families   lived 
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during  the  period  Just  before  World 
War  I  burst  up<Hi  us.  Although  this  lat- 
ter point  may  not  seem  to  be  of  great 
significance  to  many  of  us  today,  famil- 
iar as  we  are  with  this  manner  of  living, 
we  can  rest  assured  that  its  importance 
will  grow  as  the  years  roll  by.  Early  20th 
century  America  Is  disappearing  faster 
than  most  of  us  like  to  admit. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  proper  care  of  the  home,  once 
it  is  turned  over  to  the  Government,  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  about  $32,500  a 
year  at  present  prices.  This  includes 
the  salaries  of  a  curator,  a  year-around 
guide,  and  seasonal  gxiides  plus  janitorial 
service,  heating,  lighting,  and  other 
maintenance  work  as  needed  from  time 
to  time. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this  legisla- 
tion. The  people  in  the  neighborhood 
are  pleased,  and  the  bill  was  approved  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee  unani- 
mously. In  fact,  the  members  of  our 
committee  regard  this  as  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  national  park  system  and  are 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  other 
members  of  the  family  for  making  it 
possible. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6424.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  bill  establishes  the  residence  at 
83  Beals  Street  in  Brookline,  Mass..  the 
birthplace  of  the  late  President,  as  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  His- 
toric Site.  This  residence  was  built  by 
the  Kennedy  family  and  was  the  home 
of  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  first  3Vi  years  of  his 
life. 

Presently,  this  two  story  frame  struc- 
ture is  being  restored  by  the  Kennedy 
family.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  informed  that,  by  a 
letter  from  the  President's  mother  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Kennedy 
family  will  make  a  donation  of  this 
property  to  the  United  States  for  admin- 
istration through  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  Congress  enact  H.R.  6424,  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic 
Site  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  late  President. 

The  birthplace  of  five  of  the  36  men 
who  have  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States  are  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  birthplace  of 
13  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
are  in  State,  local  government,  founda- 
tion, or  institutional  ownership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  to  com- 
ment on  the  role  which  history  has  des- 
tined the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  to  play  in  the  annals  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  our  duty  to  pre- 
serve that  history  and  the  role  played  by 
such  a  distinguished  and  beloved  Ameri- 
can President  from  its  beginning  for  all 
succeeding  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  and  urge 
the  passage  of  H  Jl.  6424. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1161)  to 
establish  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  a  similar  bill 
to  the  bill  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1161 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  preserve  in  public  ownership  his- 
torically significant  properties  associated 
with  the  life  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other- 
wise all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to 
such  lands,  or  interests  therein  (including 
scenic  easements),  together  with  any  im- 
provements thereon,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  birthplace  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  as  a  national  historic  site. 
The  acquisition  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  property  in  the  town  of 
Brookline,  (bounty  of  Norfolk,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  with  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  sitxiated  on  Beals  Street, 
being  shown  on  a  plan  entitled  "Subdivision 
lot  47  Plan  Beals'  Estate,  Brookline.  October 
1897.  Joseph  R.  Carr.  CX."  recorded  with 
Norfolk  Deeds,  book  1080,  page  461,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

northwesterly  by  Beals  Street.  50  feet; 

northeasterly  by  lot  50  on  plan  recorded 
with  said  deeds  at  the  end  of  book  800. 
72.46  feet: 

southeasterly  by  lot  48  on  said  last  men- 
tioned plan,  60.51  feet;  and 

southwesterly  by  a  part  of  lot  47  on  said 
last  mentioned  plan  conveyed  by  Robert 
M.  Ooode  to  EBtUle  C.  Ralph,  by  deed  re- 
corded with  said  deeds,  book  1092,  page  63. 
80.33  feet, 

such  property  being  the  birthplace  of  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic 
Site  in  accordance  with  the  Act  approved 
August  26.  1916  (89  Stat.  535).  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  approved 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666),  as  amended. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEBED  BY  Mm.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  1161  and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6424, 
as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6424)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  and  any  Member 
of  the  House  may  have  the  privilege  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  (HJl.  6424)  Immediately 
prior  to  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OP  THE  UTE 
INDIAN  TRIBES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6629) 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  Judg- 
ment funds  among  members  of  the  Con- 
federated Bands  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6639 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  divide  the  trust  fund  belong- 
ing to  the  Confederated  Band  of  Ute  Indians 
appropriated  by  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1966.  and  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  p\irsuant  to  the 
final  judgment  entered  in  Indian  Claims 
CoQunisslon  docket  numbered  327,  including 
the  Interest  thereon,  by  crediting  60  per 
centum  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  and  the  Ute 
Distribution  Corporation.  20  per  centiun  to 
the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation,  and  20  per  centum  for  the 
Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Reservation.  The  trust  fund,  upon  its  di- 
vision as  herein  directed,  shall  be  avaUable 
for  use  In  accordance  with  existing  authori- 
zations for  use  of  funds  of  the  tribes  and  the 
Ute  Distribution  Corporation,  including  the 
Act  of  August  21.  1951  (65  Stat.  193,  as 
amended).  Act  of  August  12,  1953  (67  Stet. 
540),  Act  of  June  28.  1954  (68  Stet.  300). 
Act  of  August  27.  1954  (68  Stet.  868).  as 
amended.  Any  part  of  such  fimds  that  may 
be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  tribe 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  Stete 
income  texes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  we  now  have  before  us,  H.R.6629, 
is  not  a  controversial  measure.  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  judgment  funds  awarded  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  the  Confederated 
Bands  of  Ute  Indians  as  fair  payment  for 
lands  In  Colorado  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1873.  The  Judgment  amounts 
to  $7,908,586.16. 

Appropriations  covering  this  Judgment 
were  included  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1965. 
Distribution  of  the  funds  among  the 
tribes,  however,  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause there  Is,  apparently,  in  the  minds 
of  some,  a  legal  question  involved.  This 
bill  will  resolve  that  issue. 

The  Southern  Ute  Tribe  has  developed, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  ap- 
proved, the  customary  plan  for  the  use 
of  its  share  of  the  judgment  funds. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  this  tribe  needs  these  funds 
to  proceed  with  its  ambitious  and  con- 
structive programs  and  it  has  requested 
that  its  share  of  these  moneys  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  ratio 
agreed  upon  by  the  tribes  Involved. 
Once  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  other 
tribes  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  finalize 
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their  plans  and  to  submit  them  for  ap- 
proval. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  considered 
and  approved  by  the  other  Chamber; 
however,  H.R.  6629  differs  somewhat 
from  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objections 
to  this  legislation.  Its  enactment  will 
enhance  the  prompt  utilization  of  the 
Judgment  funds  in  accordance  with  ap- 
proved plans  and  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  members  of  the  tribes  involved. 
As  chairman  of  your  authorizing  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleeised  to  recommend  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  6629. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINAlJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (8. 1191)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States  recovered  by 
the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Reservation  of  Colorado,  a  similar 
bill  to  the  one  Just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8. 1191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stetes  to  the 
credit  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  that  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  of  April  30,  1965  (79  Stet. 
108).  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  docket  numbered  327, 
and  the  interest  thereon,  less  payment  of 
attorneys  fees  and  expenses,  may  be  Invested, 
expanded,  or  advanced  for  any  purpose  that 
Is  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  body 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  tribe 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  Stete  In- 
come taxee. 

amendment   OfTEBXS    BT    ME.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  Eunendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
8.  1191  and  insert  the  provisions  of  HJl.  6629 
as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  Judgment  funds  among  members  of 
the  Confederated  Bands  of  the  Ute  In- 
dian Tribes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  6629)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONFEDERATED  SALI8H  AND  KOO- 
TENAI TRIBES  OF  MONTANA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  7345) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a  Judg- 


ment against  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation  of  Montana. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1177,  an 
Identical  bill,  be  considered  In  lieu  of 
Hit.  7345. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  obJectl(xi,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows : 

8.  1177 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
xinexpended  balance  of  funds  on  defKDSit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stetes  to  the 
credit  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Koo- 
tenai Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flathead  Res- 
ervation that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  October  27.  1966  (80  Stet.  1065),  to  pay 
a  judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion in  docket  numbered  61,  and  the  interest 
thereon,  less  payment  of  attorneys  fees  and 
expenses,  may  be  invested,  expiended,  or  ad- 
vanced for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  part 
of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  tribes  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  Stete  Income  taxes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tHe  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7345, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  OlsenI.  is  a  bill  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  the  Judgment  funds 
awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion to  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reserva- 
tion. 

The  $4.4  million  Judgment  arose  from 
an  action  by  these  tribes  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which 
was  based  on  unconscionable  considera- 
tion paid  for  some  12  million  acres  of 
lands  in  Montana  which  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  a  treaty 
of  1855. 

These  moneys  were  appropriated  In  the 
Supplemental  Apprc^riation  Act  last 
year;  however,  additional  legislation  is 
usually  necessary  before  the  funds  can 
be  distributed  to  the  tribes  for  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  approved  plans  and  pro- 
grams. In  this  case,  the  claims  legisla- 
tion report  for  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  has  been  completed 
and  they  are  ready  to  utilize  the  Judg- 
ment funds  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
proved family  improvement  plan. 

No  one  appeared  before  the  SubccHn- 
mlttee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  H.R.  7345,  but 
witnesses  for  the  tribe  spoke  in  favor  of 
it  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recom- 
mend this  mefisure  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  psussed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  slmUar  House  bill  (H.R.  7345)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
NICKEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJL  5786) 
to  authorize  the  di^Tosal  of  nickel  from 
the  national  stoc^Ue. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
nickel  is  vital  In  the  production  of  Jet 
engines,  aircraft  frames,  armorplate. 
magnets,  and  electrical  plating.  In 
other  words,  it  is  necessary  for  our  de- 
fense needs.  It  seons  to  me  that  there 
should  be  some  debate  on  this  bill  and 
some  Justification  for  reducing  our  stock- 
pile so  low.  We  should  certainly  bring 
it  up  under  a  somewhat  different  pro- 
cedure than  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  fully  understand  the  feelings  and  the 
reservations  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly], 
has  concerning  the  procedure  by  which 
this  legislation  is  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hopeful  that  this 
bill  could  be  approved  today  through  the 
use  of  either  this  procedure  or  under 
the  procedure  of  the  suspension  of  the 
rules,  or  by  any  other  means  or  methods 
consonant  with  the  procedures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  under- 
stand the  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Pklly].  There  are  some  fine 
minority  views  expressed  In  the  commit- 
tee report  that  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  wish  to  take  this 
time,  because  of  my  deep  interest  in  see- 
ing favorable  action  taken  on  the  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert],  if  we  are  not  able 
to  consider  this  legislation  under  the 
Consent  Calendar  procedure,  would  it  be 
the  gentleman's  Intention  to  have  a  rule 
requested  and  then  the  bill  be  scheduled 
for  consideration,  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  acted  favorably  later  during  this 
week  thereon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton jield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
if  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
Quests  such  a  rule  and  if  such  a  nile  Is 
granted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  In 
time  to  do  this,  I  sl..all  undertake  to 
add  it  to  the  legislative  program  for  con- 
sideration this  week. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ob- 
jector I  would  think  that  even  if  this  bill 
came  up  imder  the  procedure  of  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  it  would  at  least  give 
the  period  of  20  minutes  to  each  side 
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so  that  there  could  be  a  legislative  record 
made  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ls  not  a  simple  bill, 
which  should  go  by  under  the  procedure 
of  the  Consent  Calendar  and  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  PHn.RTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHn.BTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  that  if 
the  gentleman  desires  a  statement  in  re- 
gard to  this  bill  I  shall  be  glad  to  provide 
such  a  statement,  since  the  gentleman 
has  raised  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  especially  the  subcommit- 
tee which  considered  this  legislation,  held 
most  thorough  hearings  thereon,  the 
most  thorough  hearings  which  we  have 
ever  conducted  since  this  subject  matter 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  a 
matter  of  the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  is  a 
matter  that  this  bill  is  of  sufBcient  Im- 
iwrtance  to  our  country  so  that  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  legislative  record 
made  and  it  Just  should  not  slide  by 
under  a  imanlmous-consent  request  or 
under  the  Consent  Calendar  procedure. 

Mr.  PHH.RIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentlemaji  jrield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  and  Judgment  that  there  have 
been  ample  records,  hearings,  and  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  in  the 
committee. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  there  are  no  ambiguities  contained 
in  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure  only  rep- 
resents the  question  of  getting  to  the 
consideration  of  a  very  important  and  a 
very  urgently  needed  material,  nickel, 
and  getting  that  nickel  out  of  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  Into  the  hands  of 
industry  that  needs  the  materials  most 
urgently  for  defense-rated  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  only  question 
involved  in  this  bill,  may  I  Inform  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. I  wish  those  facts  to  be  clearly 
established  in  the  Rbcord — that  of  the 
Increments  of  nickel  that  would  be  dis- 
posed of  under  this  procedure,  almost 
90  percent  will  be  allocated  for  defense- 
rated  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  defense  industry 
needs  this  release  from  the  stockpile  at 
this  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beseech  the 
gentleman  and  I  plead  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  not 
to  object  to  this  bill  at  this  time,  because 
such  action  would  only  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  matter  as  cov- 
ered by  this  bill,  the  release  of  nickel 
that  is  urgently  needed  by  the  defense 
Industry. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Phxlbin]  that  the  need  of  industry  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  stockpile.    Further, 


it  is  my  opinion  that  this  request  should 
be  more  fully  justified  tlmn  the  very 
strong  statement  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  Is  no 
doubt  but  what  there  Is  some  merit  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PHIT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  wishes  to 
object  to  the  bill,  that  is  his  privilege  to 
do  so.  However,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  the  fact  that  every 
aspect  of  this  bill  has  been  adequately 
considered;  first,  whether  we  could 
safely  take  this  quantity  of  nickel  out  of 
the  stockpile,  a  question  upon  which  we 
have  had  abundant  testimony  in  support 
of  that  point. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  committee  on  which 
he  serves.  However,  I  do  know  that 
there  were  two  members  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee  whose  remarks  indi- 
cated that  they  had  some  doubts  about 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes;  and  they  are 
very  able  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  gentlemen  object  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  filed  separate  views  on  this 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House  my 
reason  for  doing  so.  That  reason  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  differing  opin- 
ions as  to  the  validity  of  the  present 
stockpile  objective  from  responsible  par- 
ties other  than  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  serve  my  own  conscience,  I  felt  duty- 
bound  to  express  my  objection. 

However,  I  want  it  quite  clearly  known 
and  understood  that  I,  in  no  manner, 
wish  to  impede  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  registering 
an  objection  to  it  today. 

But  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
stockpiling    objectives    are    not    being 
properly  served,  and  I  felt  dutybound  to 
state  my  opinion  of  the  bill.    I  have  n<k/ 
Intention  of  trying  to  stop  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  impede  passage  of  the  bill 
either,  but  I  certainly  agree  that  if  it  Is 
an  Important  piece  of  legislation  it  can 
come  up  imder  some  other  procedure 
within  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  MasssMshusetts  be  agreeable  to  my 
making  a  imanlmous  consent  request 
that  this  bill  be  put  down  for  suspension 
of  the  rules  on  Wednesday  of  this  week? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    That  will  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  say  that 
would  come  on  a  rather  unfortunate  date 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.   Being  a  mem- 


ber of  the  siibcommittee,  I  would  prefer 
that  it  be  brought  up  on  Thursday,  if 
that  does  not  interfere  with  the  legisla- 
tive program  already  scheduled  for 
Thursday. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  That  would  be  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  put 
over  imtll  Thursday  of  this  week,  and 
that  the  bill  may  be  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  and  that  the 
Speaker  may  recognize  any  Member  in- 
sofar as  the  calling  up  of  this  bill  Is  con- 
cerned on  this  coming  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  bill  will  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

This  completes  the  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— HJl.  7796 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  7796.  to  establish  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  bill  be  rereferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    NEW    JOHN    W.    McCORMACK 
SCHOOL   IN  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  honors  have  come  to  our 
beloved  Speaker  in  his  long  life  of  pub- 
Uce  service,  during  the  many  years  that 
he  has  devoted  himself  without  stint  to 
his  country,  to  this  House,  to  his  district, 
and  to  his  constituents. 

He  was  recently  the  recipient  of  the 
coveted  Silver  Helmet  Award  of  that  out- 
standing veterans  organization,  AM- 
VETS,  for  his  years  of  achievement  In 
Congress.  The  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts observed  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK  E>ay  on  March  16  of  last  year.  On 
that  occasion  he  returned  to  the  Great 
and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
where  his  distinguished  career  had  be- 
gun 46  years  before,  and  addressed  a 
Joint  session  of  the  body  he  once  had 
served  as  a  representative  from  South 
Boston.  He  told  his  friends,  his  State's 
legislators,  how  moved  he  was  by  the 
honor  which  they  had  accorded  him.    He 
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spoke  with  the  wisdom  and  imderstand- 
ing  of  a  lifelong  public  servant  of  the 
responsibilities  that  are  the  burden  and 
the  glory  of  a  career  devoted  to  the 
public  Interest. 
Speaker  McCormack  said  that: 
These  years  have  been  active,  trying,  some- 
tUnes  disappointing,  but  I  think  on  the 
whole  they  have  been  great  years  lor  our 
people  and  the  human  race.  If  we  should 
learn  one  thing  from  that  pertod  of  history, 
It  Is  that  the  militant  aggressor  considers 
wealLness  and  fear  as  an  Invitation  to  make 
greater  and  greater  demands.  A  basically 
comparable  situation  exists  today.  Their 
strategy  and  purpose  Is  and  has  always  been 
to  subvert,  divide,  and  conquer,  and  I  say 
to  you  here  today  that  under  the  leadership 
of  action  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
this  they  shall  not  do. 

Stirring  words  of  courage  like  these 
have  characterized  the  leadership  and 
service  of  John  W.  McCorj«ack  through- 
out his  public  life.  Now  the  people  of 
Boston,  who  hold  him  in  such  high 
honor  and  respect  that  they  are  con- 
stantly seeking  an  appropriate  way  to 
convey  their  feelings  for  him,  have  at 
last  discovered  an  honor  that  has  not 
previously  been  granted  to  a  public  figure 
during  his  lifetime,  the  naming  of  a  new 
public  school. 

The  new  school  to  be  named  in  honor 
of  the  Speaker  will  be  the  best  and, 
therefore,  the  most  costly  school  build- 
ing ever  constructed  In  Boston.  It  will 
be  the  largest  single  school  building  con- 
structed In  Boston  since  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School  was  built  in  1929.  On  a  5- 
acre  site  on  Mount  Vernon  Street  in 
Dorchester,  the  new  building  will  provide 
for  the  education  of  more  than  1,100 
pupils  each  year.  The  total  cost  of  this 
Investment  in  the  future  of  Boston's 
young  people  will  be  $3  milUon. 

There  will  be  32  classrooms,  four  spe- 
cial classrooms,  a  remedial  reading  lab- 
oratory, a  library,  an  art  room,  a  sewing 
room,  a  food  laboratory,  a  drafting  room, 
special  guidance  suid  administrative  of- 
fices, metal  and  electronics  shops,  and 
science  laboratories.  The  school  will 
serve  youngsters  in  grades  four  to  eight. 
The  John  W.  McCormack  School  In  Dor- 
chester will  be  either  the  equal  of  or  bet- 
ter than  any  comparable  public  school 
in  the  entire  country. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  splendid 
new  school  should  be  named  for  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
education  In  this  country.  Under  his 
leadership  as  Speaker,  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses  passed  laws  for  the  support 
of  education  that  were  historic  achieve- 
ments. In  his  support  and  leadership  of 
so  many  magnificent  education  bills  dur- 
ing his  speakership,  John  W.  McCormack 
was  following  the  path  he  marked  out 
for  himself  as  a  young  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  major- 
ity leader.  Whenever  a  bill  under  debate 
was  one  which  would  aid  America's  chil- 
dren in  their  quest  for  an  education, 
John  McCormack  was  always  to  be  found 
enthusiastically  and  skillfully  battling 
for  its  passage.  From  his  own  youthful 
struggles  for  an  education  he  knew  that 
anything  he  could  do  to  help  our  coun- 
try's educational  program  he  should  do, 
and  how  well  he  did  it. 
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Many  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  honored  him  for  his  work  In  educa- 
tion and  for  his  efforts  in  other  legislative 
areas  directly  affecting  the  well-being  of 
our  children.  He  holds  honorary  degrees 
from  Boston  College,  Holy  Cross  College. 
Boston  University,  Tufts,  Providence 
CoUege,  StonehUl  College,  Georgetown 
University,  and  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  He  has  been  honored  by  the 
Vatican  as  a  Knight  of  Malta.  He  holds 
the  Peace  Medal  of  the  Order  of  Catholic 
Lasmien. 

He  has  always  been  a  deeply  conscien- 
tious Representative  of  the  district  that 
he  loves  so  well.  He  has  been  a  credit 
to  every  cause  he  has  espoused.  He  is  a 
very  great  Speaker. 

Now  a  school  has  been  named  for  him 
during  his  lifetime.  He  must  be  very 
proud,  but  his  constituents  are  very 
proud,  too.    They  are  proud  of  him. 

I  include  a  news  story  from  the  South 
Boston  Tribune  of  AprU  6,  1967,  at  this 
point: 
New    Boston    School    To    Honoe    Speakbb 

McCormack — Dorchester  Unit  Wnx  Cost 

City  $3  Miluons 

The  most  expensive  school  building  ever 
constructed  In  Boston  and  the  largest  single 
building  to  be  undertaken  since  the  oomple- 
Uon  of  Hyde  Park  High  School  In  1929 
will  be  named  In  honor  of  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  school,  on  Mt.  Vernon  street  In  Dor- 
chester, Is  being  constructed  on  a  five  acre 
site  and  will  accommodate  1100  pupils. 
Total  cost  Is  three  million  doUars. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack  U  a 
lifelong  resident  of  South  Boston.  He  was 
bom  on  Mercer  street,  Uved  on  Vinton  street 
and  graduated  from  the  John  A.  Andrew 
School. 

Speaker  McCormack  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  In 
1920,  the  Massachusetts  Senate  In  1923.  and 
was  elected  to  the  70th  Congress  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Congressman  James  A. 
Oalllvan.  He  was  elected  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Congress  In  1940  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  the  87th  Congress. 

Speaker  McCormack  holds  honorary  de- 
grees from  Boston  University,  Holy  Cross. 
Boston  College,  Tufts,  Providence  College, 
StonehlU,  Georgetown,  and  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity In  Washington,  D.C.  He  has  been 
honored  as  a  KiUght  of  Malta  and  holds  the 
Peace  Medal  of  the  Order  of  CathoUc  Lay- 
men. The  Speaker  Uves  at  726  Columbia 
Road. 

The  new  John  W.  McCormack  School  will 
house  32  classrooms,  4  special  classrooms,  a 
remedial  reading  laboratory,  library,  art 
room,  rewlng  room,  food  laboratory,  drafting 
room,  special  guidance  and  administrative 
offices,  metal  and  electronics  shops  and  sci- 
ence laboratories.  The  school  wlU  serve 
grades  4  to  8  and  will  be  comparable  to  any 
in  the  nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
SpejLker.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  tribute  than  that  of 
having  a  school  named  in  one's  honor, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  so  deserv- 
ing of  that  honor  than  is  the  distin- 
guished and  beloved  gentleman  who  pre- 
sides over  this  body.  He  is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  young  people  and  one  of  our  great 


stalwarts  in  the  effort  to  advsuice  and 
expand  education. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  do  appreciate  that  the  citizens  of 
Boston  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  frMn 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  public  offi- 
cials of  the  city  of  Boston  have  shown 
extremely  wise  Judgment,  and  I  emphat- 
ically compliment  them  in  naming  a 
school  sifter  our  beloved  and  highly  re- 
spected Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack.  It  is  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican.          

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  his  remarks. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  to  hear  the  presidential  messages. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  msikes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[RoUNo.eg] 


Anderson, 

Term. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BeU 

Blanton 
Blatnlk 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Button 
CahUl 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Oonyers 
Oorbett 
Cowger 
Delaney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
E^ans,  Colo. 
Pelghan 


Pino 

Frledel 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Olaljno 

Hagan 

HaUeck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

McCarthy 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
May 

Miller.  CaUf . 
Moorhead 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nix 


CKonskl 

Passman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pool 

Qulllea 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Ron&n 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

T^mney 

tJtt 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

WUUams,  Miss. 

WUllazns,  Pa. 

WUlls 

Wydler 

YoTing 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
lollcall  326  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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THE  1966  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AU- 
THORTTY— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albdt)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  was  read  as 
foUows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1966  An- 
mxal   Report   of   the  National   Capital 
Housing  Authority. 

Impressive  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Authority.  More  than  3,200  dwell- 
ing units  are  now  being  built  or  planned 
to  provide  better  homes  for  low-income 
families  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Imaginative  new  approaches  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  are  being  tested — 
and  with  good  results. 

The  first  "turnkey"  project  In  the 
Nation  has  recently  been  completed  In 
Washington — a  343-unlt  building  for 
low-income  elderly  families.  ITils  tech- 
nique marshals  the  full  resources  of  pri- 
vate enterprise — 

To  plan  a   low-cost  public  housing 
project. 
To  finance  its  construction. 
To  build  the  project. 
After  the  housing  has  been  completed, 
It  Is  purchased  and  maintained  by  the 
local  housing  authority.     Washington's 
"Turnkey"  project  has  shown  that  tills 
technique  can  speed  housing  availabil- 
ity, reduce  administrative  costs,  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  housing  through  the 
genius  of  private  enterprise. 

In  addition,  the  Authority  has  begun 
to  lease  units  in  privately  owned  dwell- 
ings to  meet  the  Immediate  housing 
needs  of  low-income  families  in  the 
District. 

Another  new  program  of  the  Authority 
is  rehabilitating  older  homes  for  use  by 
low-income  families.  A  10-unlt  pilot 
program  successfully  completed  in  1966 
forms  the  basis  for  a  major  effort  to 
rehabilitate  240  units  in  1967. 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Author- 
ity maintains  over  9,000  units  of  public 
housing.  Still,  the  need  for  low-cost 
housing  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Many 
needy  applicants  face  years  of  waiting 
before  decent  housing  can  be  made  avail- 
able. This  shortage  is  complicated  by 
rising  construction  coste  and  scarcity  of 
land,  making  the  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches more  urgent. 

The  complexity  of  the  task  which  lies 
ahead  must  not  be  allowed  to  diminish 
our  resolve  to  make  the  Nation's  Capital 
a  city  of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud.  Por,  as  I  said  last  year  in  my 
message  to  the  Congress  on  American 
cities.  "The  prize— cities  of  spacious 
beauty  and  lively  promise,  where  men 
are  truly  free  to  determine  how  they  will 
live— Is  too  rich  to  be  lost  because  the 
problems  are  complex." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thb  WHitk  House,  April  17,  1967. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albxrt).  Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage, together  with  the  accompanjdng 
papers.  Is  referred  to  the  CJommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1965  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  107) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  was  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1965  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

The  year  1965  was  a  milestone  In  the 
history  of  America's  effort  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  Its  citizens  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  urban  life.  It  saw 
not  only  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment, but  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  provided  the  new  Department  with 
powerful  tools. 

The  Congress  has  since  supplied 
others: 

The  model  cities  program,  making  pos- 
sible the  coordination  and  concentration 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  efforts  for 
the  physical  and  social  rehabilitation  of 
deteriorating  neighborhoods. 

Funding  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Authorization  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  purchase  an  ad- 
ditional $3.7  billion  In  home  mortgages 
to  help  meet  the  shortage  of  mortgage 
funds. 

An  additional  2-year  authorization  for 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 
In  addition  to  reorganizing  five  sepa- 
rate, semiautonomous  agencies  into  a 
single  cohesive  organization,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  begun  the  work  for  which  it 
was  created. 

Since  it  con^menced  operations  on  No- 
vember 9,  196S)  the  Department  has: 

Begun  the  model  cities  program.  In- 
spiring hope  and  generating  a  commit- 
ment to  excellence  as  American  cities 
plan  their  attack  on  urban  blight. 

Approved  grants  for  the  construction 
of  71  neighborhood  centers  in  low- in- 
come areas,  bringing  services  to  those 
who  need  them  most.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  joined  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  to  develop  a  14 -city  pilot 
program  of  multiservice  neighborhood 
centers  which  will  bring  together  a  wide 
range  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
services. 

Enabled  hundreds  of  poor  people  to 
live  in  decent  privately  owned  housing 
under  the  new  rent  supplement  program. 
Moved  about  600,000  persons  into  low- 
rent  public  housing. 

Initiated  a  new  "turnkey"  program  to 
lower  costs  and  speed  construction  of 
low-income  public  housing  by  permitting 
private  industry  to  build  houses  for  sale 
to  local  housing  authorities. 

Provided  better  housing  for  100,000 
college  students. 

Made  available  8,900  apartment  units 
for  elderly  persons  through  loans  of  $113 
million. 

Stimulated  the  upgrading  of  older 
areas  In  more  than  40  cities  by  approving 
$53  million  in  grants  for  Intensive  code 
enforcement. 


Stimulated  the  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  homes  through  some  2,300  grants 
totaling  $3  million  and  nearly  800  loans 
amounting  to  $4  million. 

Approved  an  additional  157  urban  re- 
newal projects,  and  increased  grant  com- 
mitments for  url>an  renewal  by  $931 
million. 

Approved  more  than  $400  million  in 
loans,  grants,  and  advances  to  promote 
more  than  1,500  community  projects,  In- 
cluding mass  transit,  urban  planning, 
development  of  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, and  acquisition  of  open  space. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  first 
anniversary.  Secretary  Weaver  reported 
to  me: 

In  just  1  year,  Blgnlflcant  strides  have  been 
made  in  program  development.  Depart- 
mental organization,  and  legislation.  Tliis 
is  a  Department  on  the  move. 

Today,  with  cities  in  every  State  of 
this  Nation  planning  their  assault  on 
urban  blight  under  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, we  know  that  the  pace  will— as  it 
must — be  quickened. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  April  17.  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage, together  with  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
printed,  with  Illustrations. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  8363)  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  proj- 
ects in  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8363 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  (a) 
in  addition  to  previous  authorizations,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
of  development  of  each  river  basin  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
referred  to  In  the  flrst  column  below,  which 
was  basically  authorized  by  the  Act  referred 
to  by  date  of  enactment  In  the  second 
column  below,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  that 
shown  opposite  such  river  basin  In  the  third 
column  below: 


Basin 

Act  of 
Congress 

Amount 

Alabama-Coosa  River 

.\rkan3as  River 

Mar.    2,1945 
June  28,1938 
Sept.   3,1954 

June  30,1948 
June  28,1998 

do 

June  22,I0.)6 
May  17,1950 
Dec.  22,1944 
May  17,1950 
June  28,1938 

Sept.    3,1964 
June  28,1938 

S34, 000, 000 

170,000,000 

9.000,000 

14  000  aiM 

Braios  River... 

Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida..  

Columbia  River 

15^  0(N)  iXM 

Mlasouri  River 

Ohio  River ,. 

Ouaclilta  River 

20, 000. 000 

:«.  000, 000 

8,  000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
2.000,000 
4,000,000 

9.000,000 
2,000,000 

San  Joaquin  River 

South  Platte  River... 

Upper  Mississippi  River... 

weet  Branch  Susquehanna 

River 

White  River 

(b)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$465,000,000. 
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Sbc.  a.  In  addition  to  the  previous  author- 
ization, the  completion  of  the  Initial  phase 
of  the  bank  erosion  control  works  and  set- 
back levees  on  the  Sacramento  River,  Cali- 
fornia, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  I960,  Is  hereby  authorized  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  plan  of  Improvement  for  the 
Brazos  River  Basin,  Texas,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1954,  Is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  all  additional  construction 
costs  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
slide  In  the  embankment  of  Waco  Dam  on 
the  Bosque  River  during  the  fall  of  1961  shall 
be  borne  by  the  T7nlted  States. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "River 
Basin  Monetary  AuthorlzaUon  Act  of  1967". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
o  sccoiici 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  second  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ITie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  8363. 
the  river  basin  monetary  authorization 
bill.  H.R.  8363  provides  increased  au- 
thorizations for  the  prosecution  of  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
atnd  other  related  purposes  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  20  basin 
development  plans  subject  to  basin 
monetary  authorization  limitations. 
Authorizations  provided  to  date,  includ- 
ing the  most  recent  provided  by  legisla- 
tion in  June  1965,  are  generally  adequate 
for  work  to  be  performed  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  However,  the 
14  basins  listed  in  sections  1  and  2  of 
H.R.  8363  will  run  out  of  authorization 
in  fiscal  year  1968  unless  additional  au- 
thorization Is  provided. 

All  of  these  14  river  basin  plans  have 
already  been  approved  by  Congress  as 
you  will  note  opposite  the  name  of  each 
basin  in  H.R.  8363  which  gives  the  date 
of  enactment  at  the  time  each  basin  was 
basically  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  total  nimiber  of  projects  in  these 
basins  for  which  the  additional  authori- 
zation is  required  to  permit  use  of  the 
anticipated  appropriations  is  82.  These 
range  from  1  project  in  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Basin  to  21  projects  in 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 

The  operations  and  expenditures  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  river 
bEislns  must  be  planned  to  fit  the  con- 
struction season  which  does  not  coincide 
with  the  fiscal  year,  but  in  general  ex- 
tends from  late  spring  through  the 
summer  and  fall  of  the  year.  If  the 
basin  monetary  authorization  is  InsuflB- 
cient  for  contract  payments  work  must 
either  be  suspended  or  the  contractor 
must  fimd  his  own  activities.    To  avoid 


Increasing  costs  which  will  eventually  be  Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  why 
reflected  by  higher  contingencies  in  the  Federal  (oovemment  is  called  on  to 
bidding,  it  is  necessary  to  increas^s^ick  up  all  the  damage  on  the  Brazos 
monetary  authorizations  for  the  entire  lliver  in  Texas — I  believe  It  is  in  Texas. 
construction  season  of  the  calendar  year  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  a 
of  1968.  very  unusual  situation.    The  Flood  Con- 


Since  this  bill  will  provide  only  for 
scheduling  work  permitted  by  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1968  appropriations, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  further  review 
of  monetary  authorizations  for  all  basins 
early  in  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  so  that  action  can  be  taken  to 
permit  continuing  accomplishment  of 
the  water  resource  program  as  it  was 
intended  by  Congress  originally. 

Therefore,  passage  of  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  orderly  and  efQcient 
operations  in  these  14  river  basins.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  House  approve 
H.R.  8363. 

The  bill  provides  for  Increased  author- 
izations totaling  $472  million  for  the 
above  mentioned  14  river  basin  plans. 
Of  this  amount  $465  million  is  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  flrst  13  river 
basins  listed  in  the  table  in  section  1 — 
the  total  of  $450  million  shown  in  the 
report.  House  Report  No.  192.  is  a  typo- 
graphical error — and  $7  million  for  the 
Sacramento  River  Basin  shown  in  sec- 
tion 2  for  the  completion  of  the  bank 
erosion  control  works  and  setback  levees 
on  the  Sacramento  River.  Calif.,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960, 
which  completes  the  entire  project. 

Allowance  is  made  for  the  amount  of 
monetary  authorization  carried  over  on 
June  30,  1967. 

The  figures  in  the  bill  were  developed 
In  the  following  manner  using  the  Ala- 
bama-Coosa as  an  illustration. 

In  the  Alabama-Coosa  River  Basin,  as 
shown  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  report, 
there  are  five  projects  which  will  re- 
quire $56  million  in  appropriations  to 
carry  them  through  the  summer  and 
fall  of  the  calendar  year  1968.  There 
is  now  $22  million  left  over  in  the  mone- 
tary authorizations  from  previous  bills. 
This  means  that  the  total  additional  au- 
thorization required  is  $34  million,  which 
Is  the  figure  shown  in  the  table. 

The  other  figures  in  the  table  are  based 
on  the  same  kind  of  analysis,  and  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  basin  plan, 
the  available  monetary  authorization, 
the  amounts  now  left  over,  and  the  fund- 
ing required  through  the  summer  and 
fall  construction  period  for  the  calendar 
year  1968,  are  all  shown  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  on  page  3  of  the 
report  dealing  with  section  1,  the  total 
figure  is  $450  million,  but  on  page  2  of 
the  bill,  section  1,  the  expenditures  total 
$465  million.    Which  figure  is  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  a 
typographical  error.  The  figure  in  the 
bill  is  the  correct  figure.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  point  that  out  in  my  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  then  adds  up  to 
$472  million  with  $7  million  for  the  Sac- 
ramento project? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 


trol  Act  of  1954  authorized  the  Brazos 
River  project  and  took  into  account  the 
types  of  works  that  would  be  needed  to 
cc»nplete  a  comprehensive  Brazos  River 
project.  It  included  an  arrangement 
made  by  the  dty  of  Waoo,  Tex.,  that 
they  would  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  water  withdrawals  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  on  the  Brazoe  River 
for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies. 

Subsequent  to  the  agreements  that 
were  made  with  the  city  of  Waoo  and 
also  with  the  U.S.  Government,  a  slide 
occurred  in  the  emimnkment  of  the  dam 
and  it  was  estimated  that  a  payment  in 
excess  of  $1  mlUion  would  be  required  to 
repair  this  slide  as  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  from  the  city  of  Waco.  The 
dam  was  actually  constructed  and 
through  some  difBculty — ^It  is  said  that 
it  might  have  been  an  act  of  God — there 
was  a  slide  at  the  dam.  It  waa  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  that  portion.  Tbe 
agreements  had  already  been  made  and 
the  city  of  Waco  had  assumed  their 
obligations  and  made  their  arrange- 
ments for  local  taxation  and  credit  based 
upon,  as  I  said,  the  original  figure.  So 
we  thought  as  a  matter  of  equity  that 
the  cit7  of  Waco  should  not  be  liable  over 
and  beyond  the  original  commitment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  was  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  the  dam  or  wherever 
the  earth  slide  occurred? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Turning  to  the  Arkansas 
River — ^wlll  there  be  enough  water  to 
provide  for  river  traffic  to  Little  Rock  on 
the  Arkansas  River? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  The 
Arkansas  River  is  one  of  the  great 
streams  of  the  country,  as  you  know,  ex- 
tending some  870  miles  and  there  is  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  would  like  to  have 
navigation  features  added  to  the  Ar- 
kansas River  but  it  Is  coming  into  focus 
as  a  financially  qualified  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  expenditure  of 
$170  million.  Will  that  be  enough  to 
maike  the  river  navigable  to  Little  Rock, 
or  will  it  cost  a  good  deal  more? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  $170 
million  is  enough  to  make  the  Arkansas 
River  navigable  to  Little  Rock. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  will  continue 
the  orderly  and  historic  advance  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  water  resource 
development  programs — the  multipur- 
pose develoE«nent  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

The  Arkansas  Basin  is  one  of  14  basin 
projects  included  in  this  bill,  which  pro- 
vides the  authorization  necessary  to  jus- 
tify appropriations  needed  to  continue 
construction  through  the  summer  of 
1968. 

Assmnlng   the   appropriation   of   the 
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sums  requested  In  President  Johnson's 
budget,  the  Arkansas  River  program  will 
remain  on  schedule  and  navigation  to 
eastern  Oklahoma  will  become  a  reality 
In  1970. 

No  other  development  in  Washing- 
ton means  as  much  to  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  as  does  this  great  river  pro- 
gram's continued  advance. 

No  other  program  of  our  Government 
means  as  much  to  the  full  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
The  continued  support  of  this  great  pro- 
gram by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
Is  deeply  appreciated,  not  only  by  Okla- 
homa's entire  congressional  delegation, 
but  also  by  millions  of  Oklahomans. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

I  Join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  in  support  of 
the  legislation  that  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  on  our 
side,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.  Clauskn],  has  done  a  very  fine 
Job  relating  to  this  legislation,  and  he 
will  discuss  It  in  greater  detaU  In  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  recall  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  when 
there  has  been  greater  accord  and  un- 
derstanding in  the  working  relationships 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  there 
was  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  House.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen], 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cram- 
KR],  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  most  cooperative  and 
helpful.  Your  usefulness  has  been  proven 
In  the  fact  that  we  have  what  we  con- 
aider  to  be  a  very  fine  bill  which  has  been 
reported  out  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  members  of  the  conunlttee.  We  can 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  this 
splendid  relationship. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Maybe  the  90th  Congress  will  be 
one  of  togetherness  In  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  We  can  hope  so.  Cer- 
tainly that  spirit  was  evidenced  by  our 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Members, 
we  have  a  necessity  for  projects  already 
authorized,  flood  control  projects  which 
are  running  out  of  money.  Two  years 
ago,  in  1965,  we  considered  this  matter 
They  are  running  out  of  money  now. 
They  cannot  consider  the  1968  expend- 
itures In  the  Appropriations  Committee 
until  additional  authorizations  are  voted 
That  is  why  this  bUl  Is  here.  If  it  were 
not  here,  these  projects  would  have  to 
be  stopped,  many  of  them,  in  1968.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  cannot  con- 
sider the  needed  money  for  the  1968 
budget  or  spending  without  additional 
authorizations.  Hearings  are  underway 
or  will  be  shortly,  relating  to  these  proj- 
ects, that  Is,  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  adequate  authorizations  must 
be  made  available. 

It  Is  also  essential  to  have  orderly  con- 
tracting and  orderly  progress  on  the 


projects.  I  can  cite  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  flood  control  project  as 
an  example  In  that  they  have  only  a  $4 
million  authorization  left.  They  need 
$5  million-plus  additional  money  to  meet 
the  appropriations  that  they  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  for  consideration 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  They 
have  a  serious  problem  with  regard  to 
Everglades  National  Park.  I  am  sure 
that  Members  have  been  reading  about 
the  destruction  of  deer  due  to  the 
drought  in  the  park,  in  one  instance,  and 
then  a  few  months  later  the  flooding  of 
the  park.  The  control  of  the  water  in 
the  surrounding  area  to  the  north  and 
east  is  the  responsibility  of  the  South- 
em  Flood  Control  District.  This  flood- 
ing, this  destruction  of  one  of  the  finest 
potential  parks  in  this  Nation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  being  encouraged  by,  and  the 
proper  development  of  the  park  is  being 
prejudiced  and  jeopardized  as  a  result  of 
not  having  adequate  control  structures. 
Therefore,  the  additional  amount  of  $14 
million  needed  for  this  emergency  pur- 
pose is  contained  in  this  legislation 

Basically,  the  legislation  contains  au- 
thorizations equal  to  the  minimal 
amount  that  was  determined  to  be 
needed  for  this  year,  that  is  for  1968,  and 
for  construction  and  proper  management 
and  contract  letting  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  trust  It  will  be 
supported. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
such  time  as  he  may  consume 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding' 
Further.  I  thank  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  ccmimittee,  for  his  kindly  comments 
because  certainly  cooperation  Is  a  two- 
way  street. 

I  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation. 
H.R.  8363  Is  not  an  authorization  for 
new  projects,  but  It  does  Increase  the 
monetary  authorization  for  projects  al- 
ready authorized  in  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Flood  Control  Act.  I  find  myself 
basIcaUy  In  agreement  with  all  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

I  would  like  to  refer  brlefiy  to  a  couple 
of  the  projects  In  California.  We  have 
cooperated  with  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Johnson],  who  watches  with 
regularity  over  these  Central  Valley 
projects. 

I  believe  tWs  Is  a  very  good  bill.  It  Is 
needed  at  this  time  and  should  be 
approved  by  this  body. 

The  project  for  fiood  protection  on  the 
Sacramento  River  was  first  enacted  In 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  March  1,  1917. 
and  has  been  amended  subsequently  by 
further  acts  of  Congress,  the  most  re- 
cent of  which  was  the  1960  Flood  Control 
Act.  This  provides  for  modification  of 
the  existing  flood  control  project  to  In- 
clude a  long-range  program  for  bank 
erosion  control  work  and  setback  levees 
at  a  total  cost  of  $21,260,000.  There  are 
other  projects  which,  I  believe,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johwson] 
will  probably  want  to  comment  on  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  who  has 
worked  with  us  with  Interest  on  these 
projects. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  8383  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  hard  work 
done  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  other  Members  In  bringing 
before  this  House  this  Important  piece 
of  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  considering 
HJl.  8363,  the  River  Basin  Monetary 
Authorization  Act  of  1967. 

One  of  the  Items  contained  in  this  bill 
is  the  authorization  of  an  additional  $2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  Chat- 
field  fiood  control  project  on  the  South 
Platte  River  In  Colorado. 

This  authorization  represents  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  In- 
crease requested  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  various  river  basins.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  though  this  Is  a  compara- 
tively small  Item,  I  doubt  that  a  more 
pressing  requirement  exists  anywhere  In 
the  Nation. 

My  district  Is  blessed  with  some  of  the 
finest  climate  and  scenery  In  the  world. 
Beautiful  moimtaln  streams  spill  out 
onto  a  fertile  and  productive  plain  which. 
In  recent  years,  has  grown  up  with  mod- 
em Industry  and  sprawling  and  attrac- 
tive housing  developments. 

But  this  fertile,  productive,  and  popu- 
lous plain  has  another  dimension — one 
which  has  not  been  entirely  clear  until 
recent  years.  We  now  know  that,  sev- 
eral times  each  century,  a  weather 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occurs. 

Storm  systems  of  Incredible  Intensity 
win.  In  the  space  of  6  hours  or  so,  dump 
a  veritable  waterfall  onto  a  relatively 
broad  watershed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  town  of  Elbert. 
Colo.,  which  Is  located  In  this  general 
area,  just  out  of  my  district.  Is  believed 
to  hold  the  record  for  rainfall  In  a  6-hour 
period  In  the  United  States.  In  May, 
1935.  a  total  of  24  Inches  of  rain  fell,  ac- 
cording to  US.  Weather  Bureau  records. 
Such  a  rainfall  would  cause  disaster 
wherever  It  occurred.  But  falling  Into  a 
hilly  country— with  the  deluge  being 
concentrated    very    quickly    In    valleys 

which  slope  steeply  toward  the  plains 

the  results  are  devastating.  The  de- 
struction In  the  path  of  onrushing  flash 
floods  Is  comparable  to  that  of  severe 
earthquakes  and  tornadoes. 

Such  a  storm  occurred  on  June  15, 
1965.  in  the  watershed  of  Plum  Creek 
and  other  South  Platte  River  tributaries. 
Rainfall  of  12  to  14  inches  In  a  6-hour 
period  was  common. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall 
the  headlines,  because  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  13  lives  had  been  lost  in  the 
Denver  area  and  downstream,  and  prop- 
erty damage  estimated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  at  $509,325,000  was  Inflicted. 
Today,  nearly  2  years  later,  the  scars 
of  the  flood  still  are  In  evidence  and  the 
repair  work  goes  on.    There  also  Is  fear 
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in  the  South  Platte  River  Valley — fear 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  cloudbursts 
like  the  ones  of  June  1965  not  only  can 
happen  again  but  will  happen  again. 
The  relatively  brief  Weather  Bureau  his- 
tory In  the  area,  plus  physical  evidence 
in  the  floodplain,  indicate  this.  The 
question,  then.  Is  not  "If"  there  will  be 
another  great  floodcrest,  but  "when." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  U.S.  Congress  acted  swiftly 
following  the  1965  fiood.  The  Chatfield 
fiood  control  project,  principal  feature 
of  which  is  a  dam  and  reservoir  at  the 
confiuence  of  the  South  Platte  River  and 
Plum  Creek  upstream  from  metropolitan 
Denver,  was  authorized.  Preliminary 
planning  Is  completed,  and  acquisition  of 
land  and  re-location  of  highways  and 
utility  facilities  is  about  to  begin. 

Progress  is  not  as  rapid  as  the  situation 
seems  to  warrant,  primarily  because,  last 
November,  the  President  ordered  a  slow- 
down of  this  project  as  part  of  his  scheme 
to  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Moneys  he  ordered  withheld  were 
released  this  month.  But  several  valu- 
able months  of  progress  were  lost  for- 
ever. 

The  people  of  Colorado — and  particu- 
larly those  of  my  district  and  the  city  of 
Denver — are  deeply  concerned  that  fur- 
ther delays  may  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  way  which  Congress 
can  make  certain  that  no  farther  delays 
occur  In  the  Chatfield  project  will  be  to 
authorize  this  additional  $2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Basically,  this  additional  authorization 
is  an  Insursmce  policy — money  In  the 
bank  to  make  sure  that  vital  contracts 
can  be  let  during  the  summer  of  1968 
until  the  main  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon], 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer],  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber; Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  and  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  accomplished  In  reporting  this  bill. 
I  was  pleased  to  present  testimony  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee  In  sup- 
port of  the  Chatfield  project  and  I  know 
that  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee put  in  long  and  hard  hours  in  con- 
sidering this  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  conclude  simply  by  asking  for  unani- 
mous support  of  a  bill  which  Is  badly 
needed.  It  Is  our  policy  on  the  committee 
to  try  to  bring  tills  type  of  legislation 
not  only  to  the  committee  but  to  the 
House  hopefully  on  an  annual  basis,  so 
we  can  control  the  overall  authorizations. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson],  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones], 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control  and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen],  for  their  very  fine 
cooperation  in  putting  together  this  bill 
that  is  before  us  today.    We  have  the 


San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento  River 
projects  for  flood  control  and  bank  ero- 
sion works  which  h&ve  to  be  brought  up 
to  date  each  year.  We  certainly  need 
these  authorizations. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  in  their  having 
done  a  very  fine  job  in  working  out  all  of 
the  details  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee  is  a  very  active  and  very 
necessary  one  and  they  do  a  very  fine  Job 
In  preparing  to  meet  the  needs  of  flood 
control  throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  my  appreciation  for 
bringing  to  the  House  this  bUl,  H.R.  8363, 
particularly  inasmuch  as  it  has  reference 
to  $2  million  for  the  Chatfield  Reservoir 
In  Colorado.  On  June  16,  1965,  there 
was  a  big  fiood,  which  carried  waters  of 
the  South  Platte  River  through  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver.  The  Chatfield 
Reservoir  was  authorized  In  1950. 

From  then  until  the  time  of  the  fiood 
no  action  was  taken  to  construct  the 
Chatfield  Dam.  However,  since  that 
time  moneys  have  been  appropriated;  $6 
million  was  provided  last  year,  and  there 
Is  now  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee some  $7  million  plus  for  this 
year.  With  the  $2  million  authorized  as 
provided  In  this  bill,  the  Chatfield  Reser- 
voir can  proceed  forward  with  adequate 
construction  and  not  have  a  lag. 

I  hope  the  Army  Engineers  will  follow 
through  and  start  early  construction  of 
the  Chatfield  Dam. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  the  author- 
ization includes  funds  for  the  San 
Gabriel  River  project  in  the  Brazos  River 
Basin. 

The  project  has  been  In  the  making 
some  18  years  and  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  and  Federal  Interests  we 
have  come  to  the  stage  where  the  pro- 
posal stands  today.  These  years  rep- 
resent much  planning,  surveying,  and 
research  In  many  areas. 

The  project  will  materially  alleviate 
the  flood  hazard  of  the  San  Gabriel 
watershed  and  provide  additional  flood 
protection  to  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  along  the  Brazos  River  into 
which  the  San  Gabriel  flows. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  had  a  hand  In  planning  for  this 
project  and  for  the  foresight  of  the 
House  today  In  securing  the  Initial  step 
to  fruition  of  the  San  Gabriel  River.  I 
hope  the  appropriations  for  this  bin  will 
follow  quickly.  They  are  much  needed 
and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  want 
to  thank  and  commend  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  Its  recommendation  that 
$14  million  In  additional  monetary  au- 
thorization be  provided  for  the  central 
and  southern  Florida  flood  control 
project  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  recommendation  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

This  $14  million  figure  represents  the 


bare  minimum  amount  with  which  the 
C.  &  SJJ.CX).  will  be  able  to  proceed 
toward  completion  of  the  project  in  an 
orderly,  efficient,  and  businesslike  man- 
ner at  the  greatest  possible  saving  to  the 
taxpayer. 

With  the  present  authorization  run- 
ning out,  and  with  the  need  to  provide 
for  continuing  contracts,  failure  to  au- 
thorize an  adequate  amount  at  this  time 
could  bring  the  project  to  a  halt  with  en- 
suing loss  of  efficiency,  upset  planning, 
and  Increased  costs  to  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments. 

Furthermore,  emergency  situations 
exist  which  require  immediate  action. 
For  example,  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  it 
Is  almost  certain  that  some  type  of  pro- 
vision to  prevent  salt  water  intrusion 
into  Everglswles  National  Park  arising 
from  the  removal  of  an  earth  flll  plug 
at  canal  C-Ul  will  have  to  be  made. 
This  additional  monetary  authorization 
will  allow  for  such  a  provision  to  be  made 
and  thus  assure  that  the  imlque  ecology 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park  will  be 
protected  from  any  possible  dsimage. 

For  these  vitally  important  reasons,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  concur  with  the 
committee's  report  and  authorize  $14 
million  for  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  flood  control  project. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  fvuiiher  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  Eind  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  8363. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GXNXRALLXAVK 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  HJR.  8363,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  EXEMPT  BONDS  SHOULD  BET 
ELIMINATED— ANSWER  TO  PROP- 
AGANDA CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  form  letter  from  Goodbody  & 
Co.,  an  Investment  firm  In  New  York, 
asking  my  opinion  on  tax-exempt  bonds. 
From  the  nature  of  the  letter,  I  pre- 
sume that  a  similar  communication  has 
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been  received  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Ooodbody  &  Co.,  of  course,  is  a  big 
dealer  In  tax-exempt  bonds  and  it  has 
an  obvious  self-interest  in  wanting  to  see 
these  tax  exemptions  continued. 

The  letter  and  opinion  poll  are  appar- 
ently prompted  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  hearings  of  March 
15.  At  this  hearing,  I,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  discussed  the 
problem  of  tax-exempt  bonds  with  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin. 

In  answer  to  questions  propounded  by 
committee  members,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairman  stated  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  tax-exempt  feature  of 
bonds  eliminated.   In  addition  he  stated : 

I  think  we  have  too  many  tax-exempt 
securttles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am — in  this  instance — 
in  full  agreement  with  Mr.  Martin.  The 
growth  of  tax-exempt  securities  has 
been  fantastic  in  recent  years  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  presenting  a  serious  problem 
for  the  country. 

The  loss  of  tax  revenue  is  extremely 
high.  In  fact,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  on  April  12,  in  which  he  discusses 
this  problem  and  indicates  that  the  loss 
of  revenue  through  the  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities Issued  in  just  1  year  Is  around 
$3.6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  realize  that  the 
tax-exempt  bonds  have  been  used  for 
many  worthwhile  purposes  by  local 
school  bosutls,  municipalities,  and  other 
governmental  subdivisions.  The  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  water  and 
sewage  plants,  and  other  needed  facili- 
ties must  go  forward,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  want  to  see  this  done  at  the 
lowest  cost  possible. 

However,  I  question  whether  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  Is  the  best  method  and  I 
believe  that  the  figures  bear  me  out.  At 
the  present  time,  these  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities are  purchased  primarily  by  the 
wealthy,  the  banks,  and  the  other  large 
financiers,  seeking  a  method  of  avoiding 
taxes.  It  is  obviously  possible  for  those 
with  sufBclent  funds  to  purchase  tax- 
exempt  bonds  In  such  quantities  that 
their  entire  Income  is  totally  exempt 
from  Federal  income  taxes. 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  substantial 
niunbers  of  taxpayers  in  the  upper  brack- 
ets completely  escape  the  income  tax 
through  various  tax  exemptions.  The 
purchase  of  tax-exempt  bonds  is  a  favor- 
ite device  of  this  group. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  good  public 
policy.  There  are  other  ways  that  these 
local  political  subdivisions  can  carry  out 
the  necessary  financing  for  facilities.  I 
suggest  that  the  tax-exempt  feature  be 
eliminated.  At  the  present  time,  the 
tax-exempt  feature  of  a  municipal  bond 
saves  the  local  subdivision  not  more  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  at  current  rates. 
This  saving,  of  course,  is  important  to 
the  hard-pressed  local  districts,  but,  the 
same  saving  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out such  a  tremendous  loss  In  Federal  tax 
revenues. 

In  other  words,  the  municipal  bonds 
should  be  marketed  the  same  as  any 
other  government  bond,  without  tax  ex- 
emption to  the  purchaser.    The  differ- 


ence between  the  lower  Interest  rate — 
with  tax  exemption — and  the  higher  in- 
terest rate — without  such  tax  exemp- 
tion— could  be  made  up  in  the  form  of 
direct  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  local  political  subdivision. 

This  would  mean  a  net  gain  to  the 
Federal  Government,  with  no  loss  to  the 
local  governmental  units.  The  Federal 
Government  would  gain  much  more  in 
tax  revenues  than  it  would  be  required  to 
pay  out  to  make  up  the  interest  rate  dif- 
ference to  the  local  governments. 

This  point  is  clearly  established  in  Sec- 
retary Fowler  s  reply  to  my  letter  on  the 
question  of  tax-exempt  securities.  I 
quote  from  this  letter  of  April  12: 

The  belief  that  you  expressed  In  the  last 
sentence  of  the  first  page  of  your  letter  would 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  possibility,  namely, 
that  the  Treasury  would  gain  more  In  rev- 
enue m  taxing  these  securttles  than  it  would 
pay  out  In  compensating  the  difference. 

In  addition  to  providing  more  revenue, 
this  method  would  also  be  much  more 
equitable  without  the  handful  of  privi- 
leged and  wealthy  people,  banks  and 
others,  gaining  such  tax  windfalls.  This 
would  help  the  tax  burden  to  fall  more 
evenly  on  the  people. 

In  recent  years,  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system  has  been  gathering  up  more 
and  more  of  these  tax-exempt  bonds, 
thus  lowering  their  tax  liability  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  1966,  the  com- 
mercial banks  held  about  $40.3  billion 
worth  of  the  $104.8  billion  of  mimiclpal 
bonds  outstanding.  This  has  been  a 
major  device  for  tax  dodging  by  the 
commercial  banking  system.  It  is  an 
unnecessary  special  privilege  to  the  big 
banks. 

Other  large  blocks  of  these  tax-exempt 
bonds  are  held  by  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions which  do  not  need  additional 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  tax  loopholes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  entire  question 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  will  be  studied  care- 
fully by  the  Congress  so  that  these  In- 
equitable tax  exemptions  can  be  elimi- 
nated without  damage  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN. 
JR.,  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  2.  1967.  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Observer 
relating  to  our  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Sam 
J.  Erviw,  Jr.  This  very  fine  article 
was  written  by  James  K.  Batten  of  the 
Observer  Washington  bureau. 

Senator  Ervin,  a  resident  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District,  is  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  distinguished  sons.  I  am 
proud  of  his  wonderful  record  of  service. 
His  leadership  In  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
many  areas  of  legislative  activity  is  of 
the  highest  order,  and  all  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  know  him  Intimately  take 
great  personal  pleasure  In  that  record. 

When  the  article  appeared  in  the  Ob- 


server I  contacted  Senator  Ervin  and 
asked  that  he  permit  me  to  place  it  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
He  very  kindly  consented,  but  requested 
that  any  insertion  in  the  Record  by  me 
include  a  fuller  statement  on  his  part 
of  his  views  on  civil  rights  legislation. 
I.  of  course,  readily  agreed  with  him  that 
this  should  be  done. 

On  April  14,  1967,  Senator  Ervin  wrote 
a  letter  to  me  stating  his  position  more 
fully  than  was  done  in  the  article  by 
Mr.  Batten. 

I  insert  Senator  Ervin's  letter  of  April 
14,  1967,  and  the  article  by  Mr.  Batten 
dated  April  2,  1967,  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

April  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitenes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Basil:  I  am  deeply  gratified  to  you 
for  suggesting  the  desirability  of  placing  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  feature  article 
entitled  "Sam  J.  Ervin  Just  Wont  Fit  In  a 
Mold,"  which  appeared  In  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server on  April  a,  1967.  As  you  know,  the 
author,  James  K.  Batten,  Is  one  of  Washing- 
ton's ablest  young  reporters.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  place  this  Item  In  the 
Record  together  with  this  letter. 

The  article  was  exceptionally  well-re- 
searched and  typically  well-written,  and  I 
am  fiattered  by  the  time  and  trouble  he  de- 
voted to  the  project.  Nevertheless,  he  makes 
one  point  which  deserves  an  answer — a  point 
which  has  partlculeur  significance  as  Con- 
gress begins  Its  annual  consideration  of  an 
Administration  civil  rights  bill. 

It  Is  Implicit  In  the  article  that  my  oppo- 
sition to  BO-oalled  civil  rtghts  bUls  is  Incon- 
sistent with  my  defense  of  Individual  liberty. 
Unfortunately,  the  view  that  clvU  rights 
legislation  Is  synonymous  with  freedom  Is  a 
c(»nmon  attitude,  and.  In  my  view,  a  common 
mistake. 

For  the  record — and  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Batten  has  Indicated  otherwise — I  have  never 
said  an  unkind  word  about  any  race  or  about 
any  man  because  of  his  race.  My  stand  Is 
unequivocal:  No  man  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race;  no  man 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  seek  and  hold 
any  job,  the  right  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  bis 
own  brow;  no  man  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  have  a  fair  and  Impaxtlal  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers;  no  man  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  a  decent  education  or  to  enjoy 
any  other  basic  human  right.  I  have  pub- 
licly and  privately  deplored  violence  or 
threats  of  violence  against  any  man  because 
of  his  creed  or  color;  and,  where  necessary,  I 
have  supported  Federal  remedies  for  such 
violence. 

But  we  will  not  fool  history  as  we  fool 
ourselves  when  we  steal  freedom  from  one 
man  to  confer  it  on  another.  When  freedom 
for  one  citizen  Is  diminished,  It  Is  In  the 
end  diminished  for  all.  Nor  can  we  preserve 
liberty  by  making  one  branch  of  the  Federal 
government  its  protector,  for.  though  defense 
of  liberty  be  the  purpose,  the  perversion  of 
It  will  be  the  effect.  The  whole  fabric  of 
our  Constitution — the  Federal  system  and 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine — la  de- 
signed to  protect  us  from  such  centraliza- 
tion; but  even  the  language  and  lessons  of 
the  Constitution  cannot  stop  a  people  who 
are  hell-bent  on  twisting  the  document  to 
the  wlU  of  a  temporary  majortty.  In  the 
words  of  Madison:  "...  a  mere  demarcation 
on  parchment  of  the  constitutional  limits  of 
the  several  departments,  Is  not  a  sufficient 
guard  against  those  encroachments  which 
lead  to  a  tyrannical  concentration  of  all  the 
powers  of  government  In  the  same  bands." 

Tet,  we  have  Ignored  all  of  this  American 
political  philosophy  In  considering  clvU 
rights  legislation.  We  have  stolen  the  free- 
dom of  one  man  to  hire  and  serve  whom  he 
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wishes  In  order  to  give  another  the  false 
freedom  to  work  In  the  first  man's  business 
or  buy  in  his  store.  We  would  rob  a  man 
of  his  freedom  to  sell  or  rent  bis  own  home 
In  order  that  another  have  a  choice  of  loca- 
tions. Every  recent  voting  rights  bill,  every 
current  Federal  proposal  concerning  alleged 
discrimination  In  State  Courts,  represents  an 
effort  to  centralize,  with  a  loss  of  liberty  the 
end  result. 

It  Is  particularly  sad  that  encroacbmenU 
come  m  the  area  of  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  have  an  Impartial  jury,  because  effective 
and  constitutional  remedies  tor  discrimina- 
tion have  existed  for  almost  100  years  in  the 
form  of  Federal  criminal  and  civil  statutes 
prohibiting  a  denial  of  rights.  Each  year 
for  over  a  decade  the  representatives  of  three 
Administrations  have  come  to  Congress  seek- 
ing new  tools.  Each  year  I  asked  them  what 
they  had  done  with  the  old  ones;  and  always 
the  answer  was  "Nothing."  Not  one  prosecu- 
tion brought  for  denying  the  right  to  vote, 
yet  wholesale  denials  were  claimed  I  In  the 
face  of  this.  Congress  is  asked  to  substitute 
Its  wisdom  for  that  of  the  SUtes  and  set  up 
new  systems  for  voter  registration  and  juror 
qualification.  My  answer  remains  that  con- 
stitutional Innovations  are  unthinkable  an- 
swers for  a  Justice  Department  that  is  either 
lazy  In  its  enforcement  or  untruthful  In  Its 
pronouncements. 

The  preservation  of  liberty  la  tedious  work, 
and  we  must  not  be  distracted  from  It  by  the 
civil  rights  side  shows  which  rob  vis  In  their 
own  name's  sake. 

Civil  rights  legislation  has  been  urged  In 
Congress  by  sincere  men,  and  I  attribute  to 
them  only  the  loftiest  of  motives.  However, 
as  Justice  Brandeis  said : 

"Elxperience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  govern- 
ment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  bom 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  In- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulera. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  In- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  weU- 
meaning,  but  without  understanding." 

It  is  not  the  "civil  rights"  of  some,  but 
the  civil  liberty  of  all  on  which  I  take  my 
stand. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sau  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 

(From     the     Charlotte      (N.C.)      Observer, 

Apr.  2. 1967) 

Sam  J.  Ervin  Just  Won't  Ftt  in  a  Mou>^ 

Hi's  Still  a  Man  To  Reckon  With 

(By  James  K.  Batten) 

Washington. — To  a  casual  visitor  peering 
down  from  the  Senate  Gallery,  he  might  look 
like  some  windbag  Senator  Claghorn,  a  walk- 
ing Washington  stereotype. 

There,  behind  a  desk  piled  high  with  law- 
books, Is  Sen.  Samuel  James  Ervln,  Jr.,  eye- 
brows rippling  up  and  down,  fulminating 
against  the  latest  civil  rlght«  biU  and  regal- 
ing the  Senate  with  crackerbarrel  humor 
from  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

But  if  stereotypes  are  always  misleading, 
they  are  downright  laughable  In  the  case  of 
Sam  Ervln. 

After  13  years  in  the  Senate,  Ervln  still 
regularly  enrages  first  the  liberals  and  then 
the  conservatives.  He  defies  all  the  easy 
generalizations  of  political  journalism. 

Now.  at  the  age  of  70,  when  most  men  are 
savoring  quiet  hours  with  their  grandchil- 
dren, the  senior  senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  never  been  busier. 

And  In  his  own  peculiar  way,  he  la  at  the 
height  of  his  personal  Influence  In  the  world's 
moat  exclusive  club. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Ervln  had  his  fingers 
In  an  incredible  variety  of  legislative  plea. 

He  helped  push  through  a  landmark  immi- 
gration act.  He  fought  invaalons  of  federal 
employees'  privacy.  He  filibustered  success- 
fully against  repeal  of  rlght-to-work  laws. 


He  held  hearings  on  the  rights  of  American 
Indians. 

He  pushed  a  bill  that  would  permit  the 
courts  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
federal  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

And  as  always,  Ervln  was  slugging  away 
at  clvU  rights  legislation,  kUllng  where  he 
could,  amending  and  diluting  where  he  could 
not. 

HE  WILL  RtTN  AGAIN  IN  1988 

Then,  after  adjournment  late  last  fall, 
Ervln  gently  explained  to  his  wife  that  he 
would  "rather  wear  out  than  rust  out." 
Soon  afterwards,  he  let  It  be  known  that  he 
would  seek  reelection  In  1968. 

While  Margaret  Ervln,  the  senator's  wife  of 
42  years,  would  much  prefer  to  be  going 
home  to  Morganton  In  1968,  her  chagrin  Is 
minor  compared  to  that  of  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  N.C.  Democratic  Party  led  by  former 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford. 

The  liberals  had  hoped  that  Ervln,  whom 
many  of  them  regard  as  an  Incorrigible  moss- 
back,  would  step  down  and  open  the  way 
for  a  younger,  more  progressive  man  to  rep- 
resent North  Carolina  In  the  Senate.  That 
man,  of  cotirse,  was  Terry  Sanford. 

Sanford  may  yet  choose  to  tackle  Ervln  In 
a  primary,  but  most  Informed  politicians  In 
both  camps  believe  that  unless  Ervln's  health 
falters — and  he  Is  described  as  "healthy  as  a 
bull" — Sanford  will  reluctantly  sit  out  In  the 
19S8  campaign. 

Thus  for  the  foreseeable  future  Sam  Ervln 
Is  likely  to  remain  a  man  to  reckon  with  In 
the  politics  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Ervln  enjoys  bis 
life  as  a  senator.  He  Is.  In  some  ways,  a 
shy  man,  but  he  has  come  to  relish  the 
senatorial  routine  that  keeps  him  constantly 
In  the  spotlight. 

The  Ervlns  live  in  a  comfortable  fourth- 
floor  apartment  In  the  Methodist  Building, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  flve-mlnute  walk  from  the  sen- 
ator's office. 

He  usually  gets  to  his  desk  by  9:30  In  the 
morning  to  begin  a  round  of  committee 
meetings,  conferences  with  his  aides,  ap- 
pearances on  the  Senate  floor  and  after- 
hours  engagements  that  often  keep  him  going 
until  late  In  the  evening. 

His  social  calendar  is  particularly  jammed 
early  In  each  session  of  Congress,  when  a 
long  line  of  North  Carolina  groups — from 
the  American  Legion  to  the  savings  and  loan 
industry — pUe  into  Washington  for  congres- 
sional receptions  and  dinners. 

Mrs.  Ervln  enjoys  embassy  parties,  and 
when  she  wants  to  accept  those  Invitations, 
the  senator  usually  agrees. 

On  the  cocktail  clrciUt,  Ervln  prefers  bour- 
bon whisky.  He  gave  up  smoking  20  years 
ago,  and  he  uses  occasional  Metrecal  lunches 
to  keep  his  weight  under  control. 

Ervin  usually  gets  to  bed  around  midnight, 
after  watching  the  11  o'clock  news  on  tele- 
vision. 

"There  are  two  things  I  bate  to  do,"  be 
says  with  a  chuckle.  "One  is  to  go  to  bed. 
and  the  other  Is  to  get  up  after  I'm  there." 
Occasionally,  Ervln  wakes  up  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  with  an  Idea  for  a  speech  he's 
preparing  or  a  bill  he  Intends  to  intro- 
duce. When  that  happens,  he  lies  In  bed 
with  the  light  still  off  and  works  out 
the  Idea  In  his  bead.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  the  office,  he  dictates  it  to  a  secretary. 
In  other  years,  the  senator  enjoyed  an  oc- 
casional flsblng  trip,  but  now  bis  sole  diver- 
sion is  reading — primarily  on  legal  and  his- 
torical subjects,  plus  a  lot  of  poetry.  He 
belongs  to  three  different  book  clubs.  One 
of  bis  latest  enthuslaisms  Is  Catherine 
Drinker  Bowen's  book  on  the  making  of  the 
Constitution,  "Miracle  in  Philadelphia." 

For  Ervln,  reading  is  not  only  relaxation. 
It  also  Is  a  way  to  keep  the  dally  demands 
of  the  Senate  in  perspective. 
"Tou   know   what's   wrong   wltb  Lyndon 


Johnson?"  be  once  demanded  of  a  col- 
league. "Ill  bet  you  Johnson  baa  never  read 
a  book  unless  It  was  written  about  him." 

Ervln  Is  known  In  the  Senate  as  a  man 
who  does  his  own  research,  and  unlike  the 
99  other  senators,  Ervln  uses  the  well-stocked 
Senate  library  regularly.  At  least  once  a 
week,  be  usually  can  be  found  settled  In  a  big 
upholstered  leather  chair,  burrowing  through 
the  lawbooks. 

His  penchant  for  personal  research  con- 
tributes to  Ervln's  stature  among  his  col- 
leagues. 

"He  undertakes  to  be  as  prepared  as  If  It 
were  bis  first  court  case  and  his  whole  repu- 
tation were  at  stake^says  one  senator.  "He 
does  his  homework  nhi^ot  many  people 
around  here  do." 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  HumpBrey,  an 
old  friend  of  Ervln's,  despite  their  frequent 
political  differences,  makes  a  similar  point: 
"Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Sen. 
Ervin — and  on  occasion  we  have  disagreed — 
you  learn  from  blm.  He  has  a  tremendous 
intellect  and  vast  learning.  I  have  benefited 
from  bis  friendship,  bis  advice  and  his  great 
human  warmth." 

Sam  Ervln  is  a  man  full  of  paradoxes,  and 
one  of  them  is  that  despite  bis  power  both 
in  North  Carolina  and  In  the  Senate,  be  is, 
some  ways,  no  politician  at  all.  Instead,  he 
Is  a  skillful  lawyer  with  what  a  friend  calls 
"that  great  lumbering  mind,"  a  legal  man 
who  loves  constitutional  theories  more  than 
political  maneuvering. 

"Sam  Ervin  has  never  been  a  politician," 
said  one  North  Carolina  political  insider. 
"He's  never  even  had  a  race.  He  holds  him- 
self above  what  be  considers  to  be  the  petty 
political  arena." 

Ervln  has  been  a  U.S.  representative,  a  N.C. 
Supreme  Court  justice,  and  a  U.S.  senator, 
but  he  originally  got  all  three  jobs  by  ap- 
pointment, not  election.  And  in  facing  the 
voters  later,  he  never  bad  serious  opposition. 
In  some  respects  Ervin  vergee  on  being — 
If  there  can  be  such  a  thing — an  apolitical 
senator. 

It  shows  up  In  Washington,  where  Ervln 
remains  relatively  aloof  from  the  backstage 
tugglng-and-bauUng  of  the  Senate  cloak- 
rooms. 

"He  is  aloof,"  remarked  a  northern  liberal 
senator  who  differs  with  Ervln  but  deeply 
admires  blm.  "Maybe  that's  part  of  bis 
charm.  It  may  dilute  bis  eSectlveneea,  but 
he's  not  always  meeting  somebody  In  the 
corridor  and  mumbling  about  some  amend- 
ment." 

Ervln's  aloofness  from  politics  also  shows 
up  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  has  no  politi- 
cal organization  worthy  of  the  name.  (But 
his  personal  Influence  la  profound  enough 
that  when  be  makes  a  major  iMlltlcal  move — 
like  backing  Dan  K.  Moore  for  governor  in 
1964 — he  can  help  convert  a  political  un- 
known Into  a  winner.) 

For  years  there  has  been  a  widely  held  but 
grossly  overslmpllfled  belief  that  Ervln's 
junior  colleague.  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  was 
the  meat-and-potatoes  man  looking  out  for 
North  Carolina  interests  in  Washington,  thus 
presumably  freeing  Ervln  to  worry  about 
larger,  less  provincial  Issues. 

That  contention  is  well  summed  up  by  the 
Tar  Heel  politico  who  said  recently,  "as  for 
looklixg  out  for  North  Carolina's  Interests  In 
the  political  arena.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  holds 
himself  above  that  to  a  considerable  extent. 
His  office  is  not  as  politically  attuned  as  Ev- 
erett Jordan's." 

The  impression  probably  Is  heightened  by 
the  senators'  contrasting  committee  assign- 
ments. 

Two  of  Jordan's  committees — pubUc  works 
and  agrlcvilture — are  crucial  to  North  Caro- 
linians who  want  dams  and  water  projects 
and  tobacco  programs. 

Ervln's  assignments — government  opera- 
tions, judiciary  and  armed  services — have 
len  Asivot  of  pork  about  them. 
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But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Insist,  as 
■ome  people  do,  tbat  Sam  Ervln  Is  divorced 
from  the  pork-barreling,  large  and  small, 
tbat  Is  part  of  any  senator's  routine.  He 
may  not  rellsb  it,  but  be  Is  Inextricably  In- 
Tolved  In  It. 

In  1966,  to  cite  one  notable  example,  tbe 
Defense  Department  was  tbreatenlng  to  shut 
down  an  airplane  rehabilitation  center  at 
Cherry  Point,  N.C.  About  2,000  Jobs  were  at 
Stake. 

Ervln  sat  down  with  Sen.  John  Stennls, 
D-Mlss.,  and  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell.  D-Oa., 
two  titans  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  next  day.  It  was  certain 
that  the  rehab  center  would  stay  In  biislness. 

But  Ervln '8  power  In  the  Senate  does  not 
come,  for  the  most  part,  from  being  a  sena- 
torial politician.  A  great  portion  of  bis 
Influence  Sows,  Instead,  from  his  reputation 
BB  a  "constitutional  expert."  He  cherishes 
that  role  and  plays  It  to  the  hilt. 

Ervln's  claims  to  constitutional  expertise 
la  accepted  by  many  scholars  and  lawyers. 

THXBX   ASX   BKZFTICS    WHO   DO    SMIRK 

"Sam  Ervln's  scholarship  la  real,"  said  one. 
"He's  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Harvard  Law  School.  He's 
smart.     He's  not  a  phony." 

But  both  In  Washington  and  North  Caro- 
lina, there  are  skeptics  who  smirk  at  such 
a  claim.     Said  one: 

"I  get  the  feeling  around  here  in  talking 
to  men  who  really  are  constitutional  experts, 
like  Prof.  Paul  Freund  at  Harvard,  that 
they're  somewhat  amused  that  Ervln  sets 
himself  up  as  an  expert  because  he  was  a 
state  supreme  court  Justice." 

The  skeptics  point  particularly  to  Ervln's 
stubborn  refusal  to  accept  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  beginning  with  the  land- 
mark school  desegregation  decision  of  1954. 

"He's  a  good  lawyer  of  the  old  school," 
said  one  renowned  constitutional  scholar. 
"But  In  many  ways  he  resists  the  current 
trends.  Reliability  as  a  constitutional  ex- 
pert depends  not  merely  on  being  familiar 
with  the  precedents  but  on  being  able  to 
sense  currents,  trends  and  tendencies  in 
the  Uw." 

7et  a  surprising  nimiber  of  Impartial 
scholars,  many  of  whom  differ  sharply  with 
Ervln  on  civil  rights,  Insist  that  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Senate,  be  la  easily  the  best 
authority  on  the  Constitution. 

"He's  not  a  scholar,"  conceded  Prof.  Philip 
Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  nation's  best-known  law  professors. 
"But  In  terms  of  senators,  you'd  be  hard- 
pressed  to  name  anybody  since  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Henry  Clay  who  are  as  well- 
grounded  as  Ervln  on  the  Constitution." 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  In  terms 
of  political  power  in  the  Senate,  the  acad- 
emicians' debate  over  Ervln's  credentials  as 
«  constitutional  authority  Is,  In  a  sense. 
Irrelevant. 

A  sizable  bloc  of  senators  regard  Ervln  as  a 
constitutional  expert,  and  whether  they  are 
correct  or  not,  there  is  real  power  in  that 
reputation. 

One  young  liberal  In  the  Senate  puts  It 
this  way: 

A   F^*«T»  BLOC   GOKB   WTTH   IBVIN 

"On  constitutional  questions,  if  you  get 
Sam  Elrvln  sold,  that's  a  sizable  bloc  of  votes. 
Those  in  the  Senate  tbat  shrug  him  off  are 
those  who  wish  he  would  get  out  of  their 
hair." 

If  Ervln's  Influence  on  constitutional  and 
essentially  legal  matters — like  prayer  in  the 
schools,  presidential  succession  and  ball  pro- 
cedures— is  generally  conceded  to  be  great, 
there  Is  less  agreement  on  his  broader  power 
In  the  Senate. 

"I  don't  think  be  c&n  be  regarded  as  a 
leader  in  the  Senate,"  said  one  high-ranking 
administration    official.     "He    falls    totally 


under  the  shadow  of  (Sen.  Richard  B.)  Bus- 
seU  (D-Oa.)." 

But  columnist  William  8.  White,  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  celebrated  Journalistic  observ- 
ers, gives  Elrvln  hlghej  marks: 

"He  has  a  very  high  place  in  what  I  used 
to  call  "The  Inner  Club.'  He  stands  very 
high  In  the  esteem  of  the  Senate  particularly 
the  Southern  wing  of  It.  He  might  one  day 
succeed  Russell,  If  Russell  ever  left,  as  the 
untitled  leader  of  those  fellows." 

In  a  place  where  seniority  counts  for  so 
much,  Ervln's  13  years  In  the  Senate  have 
Inevitably  given  him  some  power  that  comes 
to  any  veteran  senator  who  does  not  defy  too 
many  rules  of  the  club. 

A   PLACX   TO   GO   rOB  A  NZEOEO   VOTZ 

To  cite  one  small  but  illustrative  case,  In 
1964  when  Sen.  Olln  D.  Johnston  (D-S.C.) 
died,  Ervln  was  next  in  line  among  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  take 
over  chairmanship  of  the  subconunlttee  on 
Improvements  In  Judicial  machinery. 

That  chairmanship,  with  its  control  of  a 
tl50,000  staff  payroll,  was  a  modest  but  Juicy 
political  plum.  But  Ervln  was  already  run- 
ning two  Senate  subcommittees,  and  when 
freshman  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md., 
came  to  Ervln  and  asked  for  the  Job,  Ervln 
helped  him  get  It. 

Now,  although  Ervln  would  never  mention 
it.  Tydlngs  now  Is  a  man  to  whom  Ervln 
oould  turn  for  a  vote  or  a  favor  if  he  ever 
really  needed  one. 

Beyond  seniority,  another  source  of  Ervln's 
Influence  In  the  Senate  is  his  ability  as  a 
folksy  raconteur.  Sometimes  his  endleee 
supply  of  Tar  Heel  stories  taxes  the  patience 
of  other  senators,  but  on  occasion,  the  right 
story  at  the  right  time  is  a  useful  weapon. 

In  his  book  on  labor  racketeering,  "The 
Enemy  Within,"  Robert  F.  Kennedy  speaks 
warmly  of  Ervln's  service  on  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  investigating  that  problem 
In  the  1950'8.  Kennedy  was  the  committee 
counsel. 

"I  beard  Sen.  Ervln  on  several  occasions 
destroy  a  witness  by  telling  an  appropriate 
story  which  made  the  point  better  than  an 
hour-long  speech  or  a  day  of  questioning," 
Kennedy  wrote.  "He  could  be  partlc\ilarly 
devastating  when  a  witness  was  pomp>ous  or 
overbearing." 

But  wherever  Sam  Ervln  stands  In  the 
over-all  Senate  pecking  order,  the  heart  of 
his  life  In  the  Senate  revolves  around  the 
Constitution,  and  since  1961,  the  subcommit- 
tee on  constitutional  rights. 

In  that  year,  Ervln  succeeded  the  late 
Sen.  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs,  D-Mo.,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  It  has  been  his 
principal  foctis  of  interest  ever  since. 

But  here  in  the  work  of  the  subcommittee, 
there  has  stirfaced  the  biggest  paradox  of  all 
in  the  senatorial  career  of  Sam  Ervln.  It 
can  be  simply  stated : 

Ervln,  to  the  man  In  the  street  In  North 
Carolina  and  perhaps  in  New  York  is  known 
only  as  an  unrelenting  fOe  of  the  civil  rights 
legislation. 

SENSIBLE   GUARDIAN    Or   CIVIL    LIBESTIES 

Tet  at  the  same  time,  to  a  smaller,  more 
sophisticated  audience  centered  primarily  In 
Washington,  he  has  also  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  sensitive  guardian  of  civil  liber- 
ties. 

For  a  man  soon  to  gain  this  sort  of  Jekyll- 
Hyde  reputation  on  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties,  Sam  Ervln's  arrival  in  the  Senate 
on  June  11,  1954,  vres  auspicious  in  its  timing. 

Twenty-flve  days  earlier,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  "separate-but-equal" 
schools  for  Negroes  and  whites  unconstitu- 
tional, thus  helping  unleash  the  Negro  Revo- 
lution of  the  19S0's  and  1960's,  which  Ervln 
would  struggle  to  turn  back. 

As  the  American  Negro  took  bis  demands 
for  equal  treatment  into  the  courts  and  into 
the  streets,  Ervln  generally  was  to  remain 


unmoved.  He  became.  In  effect,  the  legal 
advisor  to  the  Southern  antlclvll  rights  bloc 
In  the  Senate. 

He  was  always  ready  with  Intricate  consti- 
tutional arguments  to  prove  why  Congress 
had  no  business  passing  laws  to  Insure  the 
Negro's  right  to  vote,  to  take  his  family  into  a 
decent  restaurant,  or  to  compete  on  equal 
footing  for  a  good  Job. 

But  in  tbat  same  first  summer  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Ervln  found  himself  appointed  to  a  six- 
member  select  committee  that  ultimately 
backed  Senate  censure  for  Sen.  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy,  whose  antl-Communlst  witch- 
hunts had  run  roughshod  over  a  variety  of 
basic  civil  liberties. 

In  a  memorable  speech  on  Nov.  IS,  1964,  the 
freshman  senator  from  North  Carolina  told 
a  story  about  Uncle  Ephralm  Swlnk,  an 
arthritic  mountaineer. 

When  Uncle  Ephralm  was  asked  at  a  re- 
vival meeting  to  say  what  the  Lord  had  done 
for  him,  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  de- 
clared, "Brother,  he  has  might  nigh  rulnt  me." 

And  that,  Ervln  told  his  colleagues,  was 
what  McCarthy  had  done  to  the  Senate.  The 
Issue,  Ervln  said,  was  this:  "Does  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  have  the  manhood  to 
stand  up  to  Sen.  McCarthy?"  Soon  after- 
wards, the  Senate  showed,  belatedly,  that 
it  did. 

Thus,  as  some  Washington  oldtlmers  see 
it,  the  pattern  for  Ervln's  Senate  career  was 
set  in  his  tumultous  freshman  year  of  1954. 

While  Ervln's  adamant  opposition  to  civil 
rights  bills  drew  big  headlines,  bis  role  as  a 
champion  of  civil  liberties  developed  with 
little  public  fanfare. 

There  were  misgivings  among  the  bulldogs 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
other  clvU-Ubertles  groups  when,  In  1961, 
Ervln  took  over  as  chairman  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  subcommittee. 

But  today,  most  of  them  are  staunch  Sam 
Ervln  admirers.  They  wince  at  his  civil  rights 
stands,  but  they  applaud  as  "excellent"  bis 
campaigns  for  the  rights  of  the  mentally  ill, 
American  Indians,  federal  employees,  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  and  indigent  crim- 
inal susptects  vmable  to  mvister  money  for 
bail  or  legal  counsel. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  civil  libertarians,  one  of 
Elrvln's  flnest  hours  came  during  last  year's 
Senate  debate  on  Sen.  Everett  McKinley 
Dirlcsen's  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

Ervln  had  been  an  early  critic  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  prayer  in  the  schools,  but 
after  long,  personal  study,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  aald  so  on  the  Senate  floor  in  an 
eloquent  address.  The  court,  he  concluded, 
was  protecting  religious  liberty,  not  threat- 
ening it. 

Dirksen's  amendment  was  voted  down, 
along  with  a  milder  resolution  by  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh.  The  Washington  Post,  not  known  for 
Its  love  of  Sam  Ervln,  called  him  "an  authen- 
tlo  hero  of  the  Senate  debate." 

Marvin  Bralterman,  a  lobbyist  for  a  coali- 
tion of  Jewish  religious  groups,  called  Ervln's 
prayer  speech  in  a  recent  interview  "one  of 
the  flnest  documents  of  civil  liberties  uttered 
in  debate  in  Congress  in  a  long  time." 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  had  been  popular 
in  "Bible-belt"  North  Carolina,  and  Ervln 
predictably  drew  scalding  criticism  from 
many  of  bis  constituents.  He  characteris- 
tically shrugged  it  off. 

Many  in  Washington  who  admire  Ervln, 
the  civil  liberatarlan,  believe  that  his  edu- 
cation on  such  Issues  began  when  he  took 
over  the  constitutional  rights  subcommittee 
almost  seven  years  ago. 

There  is  good  reason  to  reject  tbat  view. 
Undeniably,  the  subcommittee  has  given 
Ervln  a  forum  for  his  views  and  broadened 
his  knowledge.  But  the  instincts  he  has  dis- 
played in  the  chairmanship  apparently  were 
there  all  along. 

Back  in  1936,  for  example,  when  young 
Sam  Ervln  was  a  legislator  In  the  N.O.  General 
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Assembly,  he  helped  defeat  a  bUl  that  would 
have  banned  the  teaching  of  evolution  In 
the  state's  public  schools. 

If  the  bill  had  passed,  the  famous  Scopes 
"monkey  trial"  in  Tennessee  oould  have 
easily  happened  in  North  Carolina.  But 
Ervln  saw  a  threat  to  free  speech  in  the  bill, 
and  he  fought  against  it. 

"Such  a  resolution,"  declared  Ervln  in  the 
folksy  style  he  would  later  carry  to  the  Sen- 
ate, "serves  no  good  purpose  except  to  absolve 
monkeys  of  their  responsibility  for  the  hu- 
man race." 

But  the  enigma  of  Sam  Ervln  remains,  and 
every  friend  of  civil  liberties,  after  praising 
Ervin  on  that  score,  raises  the  same  puzzled 
question : 

"How  can  a  man  so  obviously  sensitive  to 
the  rights  of  Indians,  bureaucrats,  army  pri- 
vates and  the  mentally  ill  be  so  stubbornly 
opposed  to  legislation  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Negroes?" 

Ervln,  of  course,  would  never  accept  the 
premises  of  that  question. 

In  most  cases,  Ervin  would  say,  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  the  last  decade  was  \m- 
necessary.  He  would  add  that  the  bills  were 
conceived  in  a  cynical  attempt  to  pander  to 
the  growing  Negro  vote. 

To  those  who  agree  with  Ervln  on  civil 
rights,  this  position  embodies  self-evident 
truth.  But  to  those  who  disagree — while 
still  admiring  and  respecting  him  for  other 
reasons — his  attitude  is  dlfllcult  to  fathom. 

There  are  some  who  blandly  assume  that 
Ervin  doesn't  really  believe  what  he  says 
about  civil  rights.  They  assume  he  is  be- 
having the  way  a  southern  senator  mtist  be- 
have to  get  elected. 

"You  have  to  remember  his  practical  need 
to  get  returned  to  olBce  if  he's  going  to  do 
this  other  good  work,"  remarked  a  well- 
known  law  professor  iinfamillar  with  North 
Carolina. 

"He's  essentially  a  man  of  good  will.  If 
attitudes  in  North  Carolina  would  shift, 
you'd  flnd  him  among  the  moderate  ranks  in 
the  Senate." 

A  Washington  civil  rights  lobbyist  tends 
to  agree.  He  recalls  that  Ervln  came  to 
Washington  not  long  after  the  bitter  1960 
race  in  which  Willis  Smith  knocked  liberal 
Frank  P.  Oraham  out  of  the  Senate  in  a  cam- 
paign badly  stained  by  the  racial  issue. 

"Ervin  is  the  product  of  the  post-Frank 
Oraham  panic  among  North  Carolina  politi- 
cal people,"  said  the  lobbyist.  "Prior  to 
Graham's  defeat,  I  think  the  North  Carolina 
politicians  were  thinking  it  was  all  right  and 
safe  to  take  a  moderate  position  on  civil 
rights. 

"But  then  there  was  the  complete  rout, 
and  I  think  Ervln  was  a  product  of  those 
times." 

Others,  who  perhaps  know  Ervln  better,  ad- 
mit that  like  all  men,  the  senior  senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  shaped  by  his  environ- 
ment— in  his  case,  an  environment  where 
racial  segregation  was  taken  for  granted. 

But  they  Insist  tbat  Ervin  is  no  racist, 
nor  does  he  consciously  play  politics  with  the 
dvll  rights  issue. 

"Sam  Ervin  is  far  above  the  mere  stereo- 
type," said  columnist  William  S.  White. 
"There  Isnt  an  ounce  of  Bilbotsm  or  that 
kind  of  rubbish  In  him  at  all." 

A  liberal  senator,  who  has  been  a  leader 
among  congressional  civil  rights  strategists, 
agrees  with  White. 

"I  do  not  feel  him  to  be  a  prejudiced  man," 
he  said.  Then,  the  senator  murmured  almost 
apologetically,  "That's  crazy,  I  know." 

Ervln  himself  has  always  taken  pains  to 
dissociate  himself  from  the  Anti-Negro 
racism  apparent  in  many  of  those  who  share 
his  distaste  for  civil  rights  laws.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  gallus-snapplng  Southern 
demagogue  in  his  behavior. 

Last  year,  after  the  shooting  of  James 
Meredith  in  Mississippi,  Ervin  sorrowfully 
conceded   that   civil    rights    bills   "are    the 


natural  reaction  to  the  activities  of  a  few 
demagogic  politicians  and  a  few  murdering 
criminals  in  the  South." 

But  Ervln's  critics  reply  that  if  he  side- 
steps racism  himself,  he  provides  an  unfor- 
tunate veneer  of  Intellectual  respectability 
for  those  segregationists  whose  motives  are 
less  high-minded  than  his  own. 

Among  Ervln's  liberal  admirers  who  de- 
plore his  civil  rights  stand,  it  is  widely  sus- 
pected that  Ervln's  outrage  is  not  aroused 
during  civil  rights  debates  because  he  falls 
to  grasp  the  Negro's  plight  in  the  Deep  South. 

Because  he  is  from  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  Negro  population  is  small 
and  racial  relations  traditionally  amicable, 
these  admirers  suggest  that  Ervln  Just  doesnt 
understand  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and 
South  Oeorgla. 

If  he  did,  they  say,  his  proven  sense  of 
decency  would  force  him  to  flnd  a  way 
around  his  legal  objections  to  civil  rights 
legislation. 

"I  think  he's  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  there's  no  discrimination  in  his  state," 
remarked  a  liberal  senator  from  the  Midwest. 

"He  thinks  it's  no  worse  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  I 
think  he's  opposed  to  discrimination  in  his 
own  mind.  But  I  think  he's  a  bit  naive  not 
to  see  what's  going  on  in  some  of  his  neigh- 
boring states." 

Whatever  the  underlying  reasons  for  his 
stand,  it  is  clear  that  Ervln's  widely  publi- 
cized aversion  to  civil  rights  legislation  has 
made  him  popular  in  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  state's  most  experienced  Demo- 
cratic politicians,  put  it  this  way: 

"Sam  Ervln  is  riding  a  tide  of  considerable 
Influence  in  North  Carolina,  not  because  of 
his  political  pull  in  Washington,  but  because 
of  the  civil  rights  issue. 

"His  stand  is  popular  in  North  Carolina. 
It's  not  because  of  what  he's  done  for  the 
SUte." 

When  this  tangle  of  speculation  about  his 
civil  rights  position  is  taken  to  Ervln  him- 
self, the  senator  seems  a  little  grieved. 

"When  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature,"  he 
recalled,  "the  flrst  thing  I  did  was  introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  local  bond  issue  to  give 
the  Negroes  an  adequate  school  in  Morgan- 
ton. 

"I  have  always  fought  for  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  children  of  all 
races.  I  have  never  spoken  an  unkind  word 
in  my  life  about  any  race  of  men.  My  per- 
sonal relationships  with  Negroes  have  always 
been  very  good." 

But  the  civil  rights  bills,  he  went  on,  have 
been  a  different  kettle  of  flsh. 

Every  one  of  them,  Ervln  said,  has  either 
tended  to  centralize  governmental  power  in 
Washington,  or  has  stripped  rights  from 
some  citizens  and  given  them  to  others. 

He  is  deeply  distressed  about  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  federal  government,  es- 
pecially the  executive  branch. 

"Centralization  of  governmental  powers  is 
Inconsistent  with  freedom,"  he  likes  to  say, 
and  he  can  quote  everybody  from  James 
Madison  to  Thomas  Hobbes  to  prove  his 
point. 

But  when  Ervin  is  pressed  to  consider  the 
plight  of  Southern  Negroes  as  a  group,  he 
sidesteps  the  question  and  quickly  heads 
back  into  the  thicket  of  constitutional 
theory. 

He  seems  more  comfortable  dealing  VTlth 
the  abstractions  of  the  law  than  the  griev- 
ances of  flesh-and-blood. 

"What  Ervin  doesn't  have,"  mused  lobby- 
ist Marvin  Bralterman,  "is  a  profound 
understanding  of  social  change  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Frank  Graham  had. 

"But  he  has  an  unusual  ability  to  think 
of  the  Constitution  as  it  relates  to  Indi- 
vidual people." 

A  Washington  rabbi,  musing  about  Ervln's 
relations  with  other  men  as  individuals,  sug- 
gested that  a  Yiddish  word  captures  the 
senator  to  perfection. 


"Ervln,"  said  the  rabbi,  "Is  a  mentsch." 
"Mentsch"  Is  difficult  to  translate  into  Eng- 
lish, but  it  describes  a  man  who  is  warm 
and  human,  a  responsible  man  who  takes 
his  dealings  with  other  men  seriously. 
So  the  parEidox  of  Sam  Ervln  emerges: 
An  Immensely  successful  politician  who  is 
not  really  a  politician  at  all  ...  A  man  who 
seems  to  battle  the  Negro  revolution  for  one 
reason,  but  whose  battle  wins  popularity  for 
another  reason  ...  A  sensitive  man  who 
recoils  from  wrongs  against  individuals,  but 
who  is  curiously  obtuse  about  an  injustice 
that  many  admirers  regard  as  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  questions  of  our  time. 


SUMMIT   MEETINa   OP   CHIEPS   OF 
STATE  AT  PUNTA.DEL  ESTE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  eagerly  and 
hopefully  following  the  summit  meeting 
of  American  chiefs  of  state,  the  news 
from  Pimta  del  Este  has  been  tremen- 
dously heartening. 

The  Latin  American  Presidents  have 
given  evidence  to  the  world  of  their  de- 
termination— and  that  of  their  peoples — 
to  pay  the  price  of  development,  how- 
ever rough  it  may  be  in  terms  of  self- 
help  and  self-denial. 

The  good  news  from  Punta  del  Este 
represents  nothing  less  than  a  personal 
triumph  for  President  Johnson.  He  has 
kept  faith  with  his  lifelong  Interest  in 
the  destiny  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
He  has  given  ample  proof  to  the  Latin 
American  nations  of  our  solidarity  with 
them — and,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that 
"we  will  be  at  their  sides." 

Let  us  bid  him  "blenvenide"  upon  his 
return. 

Text  of  PKEsmsNT  Johnson's  Address  at 
Intes-American  Summit 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  speech  given 
Thursday  by  President  Johnson  at  the  Sum- 
mit Conference  of  American  Chiefs  of  State 
today: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Chiefs  of  State,  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen: 

First,  President  Gestido,  may  I  express,  on 
behalf  of  my  entire  delegation,  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  courtesy  and  generosity  that 
Uruguay  has  offered  her  sister  nations  at  this 
conference. 

We  have  come  to  Punta  del  Este  as  the 
leaders  of  20  governments — and  as  the  trust- 
ees for  more  than  400  mllUon  human  beings. 

We  meet  In  a  city  where,  flve  and  a  half 
years  ago,  an  Alliance  was  formed — a  pledge 
made — and  a  dream  begun. 

Now  we  must  measiue  the  progress  we  have 
made.  We  must  name  the  barriers  that  still 
stand  between  us  and  the  fulfillment  of  our 
dream.  Then  we  must  put  in  motion  plans 
that  will  set  us  flrmly  on  the  way  toward  the 
proud  destiny  that  is  our  people's  right. 

We  meet  as  friends,  as  neighbors,  as  allies. 
Hundreds  of  yesu^  ago  we  were  the  new 
world.  Now  each  of  us  faces  the  problems 
of  growing  maturity — of  Industrialization,  of 
rapid  tirban  growth,  of  sharing  the  oppor- 
t\inlties  of  life  among  all  our  people. 

We  no  longer  Inhabit  a  new  world.  We 
cannot  escape  from  our  problems— as  the 
first  Americans  could — In  the  vastness  of 
an  unchartered  hemisphere.     If  we  are  to 
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grow  and  prosper,  we  must  face  the  prob- 
lems of  oxir  maturity.  And  we  must  do  It 
boldly — wisely — and  now. 

If  we  do,  we  can  create  a  new  America — 
where  the  best  in  man  may  flourish  In  free- 
dom and  dignity.  If  we  neglect  the  plan- 
ning, If  we  Ignore  the  commitments  that  It 
requires — if  our  rhetoric  Is  not  followed  by 
action— we  shall  fall  not  oiUy  the  Americans 
of  this  generation,  but  hundreds  of  millions 
to  come. 

In  unity — and  only  In  unity — U  our 
strength.  The  barriers  that  deny  the  dream 
of  a  new  America  are  stronger  than  the 
strongest  among  us — acting  alone.  But  they 
cannot  stand  against  our  combined  will  and 
common  effort. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  ready  partner  In  that 
effort.  I  represent  a  nation  committed  by 
history,  by  national  Interest,  and  by  simple 
friendship  to  the  caiise  of  progress  In  Latin 
America.  But  the  assistance  of  my  nation 
wUl  be  useful  only  as  It  reinforces  your  de- 
termination and  builds  on  your  achieve- 
ments— and  only  as  It  Is  bound  to  the  grow- 
ing unity  of  ovir  Hemisphere. 

Here,  aa  I  see  It,  are  the  tasks  before  us: 

First,  you  will  be  forging  a  great  new 
common  market— expanding  your  Industrial 
base.  Increasing  your  participation  In  world 
trade,  and  broadening  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  your  people.  I  have  already  made 
my  poelUon  clear  to  our  Congress:  If  Latin 
America  decides  to  create  a  common  mar- 
ket. I  shall  recommend  to  the  Ckjngress  a 
substantial  contribution  tx)  a  fund  that  will 
help  ease  the  translUon  Into  an  Integrated, 
regional  economy. 

Second,  you  wUl  design,  tuad  Join  together 
to  build,  great  multlnatlon  projects  that 
will  open  up  the  Inner  frontiers  of  Latin 
America.  These  wUl  provide— at  last— the 
physical  basis  for  Simon  BoUvar's  vision  of 
amtlnental  unity.  I  shaU  ask  my  country 
to  provide,  over  a  three-year  period,  sub- 
stantial additional  additional  funds  for  the 
Inter-American  Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations, as  our  part  of  this  special  effort.  I 
have  also  asked  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
give  urgent  and  sympathetic  attention, 
wherever  It  U  economlcaUy  feasible,  to  loans 
for  earth  stations  that  will  bring  sateUlte 
communications  to  Latin  America. 

Third.  I  know  how  hard  you  are  striving 
to  expand  the  volume  and  valvie  of  Latin 
American  exports.  Bilateral  and  multUateral 
efforts  to  achieve  this  are  already  undw  way. 
But  I  made  clear  yesterday  afternoon  In  our 
private  session  that  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider a  further  step  In  mtemaHonal  trade 
policy.  We  are  ready  to  explore  with  other 
Industrialized  countries — and  with  our  peo- 
ple—the p<»slblllty  of  temporary  preferen- 
tial advantages  for  all  developing  countries 
In  the  markets  of  all  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. We  are  also  prepared  to  make  our  con- 
tribution to  additional  shared  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 

.Fourth,  all  of  us  know  that  modernizing 
agriculture  and  Increasing  Its  productivity 
Is  an  urgent  task  for  Latin  America — as  It  is 
for  the  whole  world.  Modernizing  education 
Is  eqxially  Important.  I  have  already  urged 
our  Government  to  expand  omi  bilateral  as- 
sistance In  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  ed- 
ucation. 

Fifth,  you  are  engaged  In  bringing  to  Latin 
America  life  all  that  can  be  used  from  the 
common  fund  of  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  addition  to  the  additional  re- 
sources we  shall  seek  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, we  are  prepared  to  Join  with  Latin 
American  nations  In : 

Creating  an  Inter-Amertcan  training  cen- 
ter for  educational  broadcasting,  and  sup- 
porting a  pilot  educational  television  dem- 
onstration project  In  a  Central  American 
country. 

Establishing  a  new  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation for  Science  and  Technology. 


Developing  a  regional  program  of  marine 
science  and  technology. 

And  exploring  a  Latin  American  regional 
program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. 

Sixth,  the  health  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  ultimately  depends  on  everything  we 
do  to  modernize  the  life  of  the  region.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  when  children  are 
not  provided  with  adequate  and  balanced 
diets,  they  are  permanently  affected  as  hu- 
man beings — and  as  citizens.  Therefore,  we 
propose  to  increase  our  food  program  for 
pre-school  children  In  Latin  America,  and 
substantially  Improve  our  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. We  are  also  prepared  to  set  up  In 
Latin  America  a  demonstration  center  In  the 
field  of  fish  protein  concentrates.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  essential  Ingredient  of  a  bal- 
anced diet  can  be  provided  at  much  lower 
cost  than  In  the  past. 

Finally.  I  shall  urge  funds  be  provided  to 
help  establish  Alliance  for  Progress  centers 
at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States.  Our  partnership  must  be  based  on 
respect  for  our  various  cultures  and  civiliza- 
tions. And  respect  Is  built  on  knowledge. 
This  new  education  program  will  offer  new 
opportunities  for  students  and  educators  of 
your  countries  and  mine  to  work  together. 

Our  discussions  here  are  couched  in  the 
technical  terms  of  trade  and  development 
policies. 

But  beyond  these  Impersonal  terms  stands 
the  reality  of  Individual  men.  women,  and 
children.  It  Is  for  them — not  the  statisti- 
cians and  economists — that  we  work.  It  Is 
for  them — and  especially  for  the  young  that 
the  hope  and  the  challenge  of  the  Alliance 
exists. 

For  them,  we  must  move  forward  from 
this  hour: 

Building  more  schools  and  hospitals  and 
roads. 

Producing  more  food. 

Developing  more  trade. 

Taking  on  the  hard  problems  of  tax  reform 
and  land  reform. 

Creating  new  Jobs  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

Cleanlrxg  out  the  red  tape  and  acting  with 
the  sense  of  urgency  our  times  require. 

And  above  all,  following  through  on  the 
plans  we  make. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  I  will  do  all  I 
can.  In  my  time  of  leadership,  to  help  you 
meet  these  challenges. 

One  of  the  first  groups  I  met  with  after  I 
became  President  was  composed  of  your  Am- 
bassadors to  Washington.  From  that  time 
to  this  I  have  accelerated  America's  commit- 
ment to  the  Alliance,  by  Increasing  substan- 
tially the  contribution  of  my  country  by 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  previous  three 
years.  I  know  what  is  at  stake  for  you.  and 
for  my  country.  In  Latin  America. 

And  I  know  that  the  clock  is  ticking.  I 
know  that  the  dream  of  the  new  America 
will  not  wait.  I  know  that  you  sense  the 
same  urgency — the  same  need  for  speedy  de- 
cision and  effective  action  In  your  country. 
as  In  mine. 

My  fellow  Presidents,  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude by  speaking  not  only  to  you,  but  to 
the  youth  of  our  nations — to  the  students 
In  the  schools  and  universities,  to  the  young 
people  on  the  farms  and  In  the  new  factories 
and  labor  unions  and  In  the  civil  service  of 
otir  governments — to  all  those  who  are  mov- 
ing Into  their  time  of  responsibility. 

This  Is  the  message  I  bring  to  them : 

All  tiiat  has  been  dreamed.  In  the  years 
since  this  Alliance  started,  can  only  come  to 
pass  If  your  hearts  and  minds  become  com- 
mitted to  It. 

It  la  ovir  duty — we  who  hold  public  ofllce 
and  bear  great  private  responsibilities  to- 
day— to  create  an  environment  In  which  you 
can  buUd  your  part  of  the  new  America. 

It  Is  your  duty  to  prepare  yourselves  now — 
to  \ue  the  tools  of  learning,  and  the  Idealism 
that  la  your  natural  heritage,  for  the  hximan 


purposes  that  He  deep  in  our  common 
civilization. 

You  cry  out  for  change,  for  what  Franklin 
Roosevelt  called  a  New  Deal.  And  you  do 
not  want  It  Imposed  from  above.  You  want 
a  chance  to  help  shape  the  conditions  of 
your  lives. 

You — the  youth  of  the  Americas — should 
know  that  revolutions  of  fire  have  brought 
men  In  this  Hemisphere,  and  In  Jungles  half 
the  world  away,  still  greater  tyrannies  than 
those  they  fought  to  cast  off. 

Here  In  the  countries  of  the  Alliance,  a 
peaceful  revolution  has  affirmed  man's  abil- 
ity to  change  the  conditions  of  his  life 
through  the  institutions  of  democracy.  In 
your  hands  Is  the  task  of  carrying  It  forward. 

The  pace  of  change  Is  not  fast  enough.  It 
win  remain  too  slow — unless  you  Join  your 
energies  and  skills  and  commitments  In  a 
mighty  effort  that  extends  Into  the  farthest 
reaches  of  our  Hemisphere. 

The  time  is  now.  The  responsibility  is 
ours. 

Let  us  declare  the  next  ten  years  the 
decade  of  urgency. 

Let  us  match  our  resolve  and  our  resources 
to  the  common  tasks — until  the  dream  of  a 
new  America  Is  accomplished  in  the  lives 
of  all  our  people. 


INVITATION  TO  MEMBERS  TO  HEAR 
REPORT  ON  ACnVITIES  OP  PUB- 
LIC LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  extend  to  you  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  Join  your  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  at  our  meeting  on 
Wednesday.  April  26.  at  10:45  ajn..  room 
1324  Longworth  Building,  when  the  com- 
mittee win  receive  a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress and  status  of  work  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

While  we  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
public  present.  If  seats  are  available, 
we  will  reserve  all  of  the  seats  in  the 
meeting  room  for  Members  of  the  House 
imtll  after  the  briefing  has  gotten 
underway. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  has  significance  for 
all  Americans;  It  is  of  utmost  Importance 
In  many  regions,  districts,  and  commu- 
nities. The  Commission,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman,  has 
completed  its  basic  fundamental  task  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  its  overall 
review.  As  we  enter  the  next  stage  of 
our  work — entering  into  contracts  with 
research  organizations,  imlversltles.  In- 
dividuals, and,  as  appropriate,  Gtovem- 
ment  agencies — it  is  fitting  that  the 
House  be  Informed  of  these  activities, 
and  that  the  committee  having  legisla- 
tive oversight  responsibility  should  re- 
view the  work  to  date. 

Most  of  the  work  at  this  stage  has 
been  performed  by  the  staff  imder  the 
direction  of  Milton  A.  Pearl,  who,  you 
will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  served  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  end  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  many  years  as  a  consultant  on 
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public  lands.  Mr.  Pearl  v.ill  make  the 
presentation  next  week  accompanied  by 
senior  staff  personnel.  All  of  these  peo- 
ple will  be  available  for  questioning  by 
the  ccinmlttee. 

We  are  particularly  interested  In  hav- 
ing Members  whose  districts  contain 
public  lands  to  be  present  along  with 
newly  elected  Members  who  were  not  in 
Congress  when  the  law  establishing  the 
PupUc  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
was  enacted. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  under 
permission  previously  granted,  I  en- 
close in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
short  summary  of  the  composition  and 
purpose  of  the  Commission: 
backcbornd  and  composition  of  the  public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  statutes, 
the  lack  of  clear  policy,  and  the  division 
Of  Jurisdiction  among  executive  agencies. 
Public  Law  88-606  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission.  The  Commission  Is  charged 
with  the  following  responElbilltles:  (I) 
study  all  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  the  public  lands,  which  includes. 
In  addition  to  the  public  domain,  all  national 
forests,  wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf:  (2)  review  policies  and  practices  of 
the  Federal  agencies  administering  these 
lands:  (3)  determine  present  and  future  de- 
mands on  the  public  lands;  and  (4)  recom- 
mend changes  in  laws  and  administration 
which  win  enable  the  general  public  to  realize 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  public  lands. 

The  Commission  Is  composed  of  19  mem- 
bers, with  bipartisan  representation  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  Presidential 
app>ointees:  six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  six  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  six  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  congressional  members,  which 
are  divided  equally  between  the  majority  and 
minority  parties,  must  come  from  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  first  18  members  named  were  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  88-606  to  elect  a  nine- 
teenth member  as  Chairman.  At  the  Com- 
mission's organization  meeting  it  chose  Rep- 
resentative Wayne  N.  Asplnall.  of  Colorado, 
as  Chairman:  H.  Byron  Mock,  a  Presidential 
appointee  and  practicing  attorney  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  aa  Vice  Chairman;  and  Mil- 
ton A.  Pearl  as  Director. 

The  present  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  as  follows: 

Chairman:  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Asi^nall 

Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York  City. 
New  York 

Governor  Philip  Hoff,  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont 

H.  Byron  Mock,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — 
Vice  Chairman 

Dr.  Robert  Enunet  Clark,  of  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona 

Dr.  Maurice  Ooddard.  of  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Smith,  of  San  Bernardino, 
California 

Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Senator  from  New 
Mexico 

Alan  Bible,  Senator  from  Nevada 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Senator  from  California 

Oordon  Allott,  Senator  from  Colorado 

Len  B.  Jordan,  Senator  from  Idtdio 

Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Walter  S.  Baring,  Representative  from  Ne- 
vada 


Boy  A.  Taylor.  Representative  from  North 
Carolina 

Morris  K.  Udall,  Representative  from  Ari- 
zona 

John  P.  Saylor,  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania 

Laurence  J.  Burton,  Representative  from 
UUh 

John  Kyi,  Representative  from  Iowa 


LIBERTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  REPRE- 
SENTS PENNSYLVANIA  IN  THE 
FESTIVAL  OP  STATES 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
achievement  of  a  contingent  of  young 
people  from  the  Keystone  State  who  Jour- 
neyed to  Florida  last  week.  These  young 
people  and  their  director,  Mr.  Ronald  P. 
Sherry,  comprise  the  Liberty  High  School 
Grenadier  Band  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
which  was  chosen  last  fall  to  represent 
Pennsylvania  at  the  46th  aimual  "Festi- 
val of  States"  in  St.  Petersburg,  Pla. 

Last  October  20,  I  made  note  of  the 
honor  bestowed  on  the  Grenadiers  by 
their  selection  to  represent  Pennsylvania 
during  the  Festival  of  States.  I  confi- 
dently assured  my  colleagues  then,  "they 
will  represent  Pennsylvania  with  distinc- 
tion during  their  forthcoming  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg." 

In  reality,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  of 
last  October  did  not  do  Justice  to  the 
Grenadiers  and  their  director.  Last  Fri- 
day, the  Grenadiers  marched  proudly 
along  the  22-block  Festival  of  States  pa- 
rade route  through  the  heart  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Their  appearance,  precision 
and  performance  captivated  the  200,000 
persons  who  lined  the  parade  route. 

The  Impression  they  made  on  the  pa- 
rade Judges  became  evident  Friday  night 
when  the  Liberty  High  School  Grena- 
diers were  awarded  the  coveted  "Gover- 
nor's Cup" — the  feature  award  of  the 
1967  Festival  of  States. 

Citizens  of  Bethlehem  turned  out 
10,000-strong  yesterday  afternoon  to 
welcome  home  the  Liberty  High  Grena- 
diers. These  same  citizens  had  raised 
$20,000  to  finance  the  trip  to  Florida,  to 
afford  these  young  people  and  their 
capable  director  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  talent  and  ability. 

Their  confidence  in  the  Grenadiers  was 
richly  rewarded  when  this  fine  band  re- 
turned home  "Champion  of  Champions." 

They  were  acclaimed  in  Florida,  not 
only  for  their  musical  performances  but 
also  for  the  admirable  standards  of  con- 
duct they  observed  throughout  their  visit 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  seeking  now  to  ar- 
range to  have  the  Grenadiers  visit  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  to  demonstrate 
their  talents  on  Capitol  Hill.  Each  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  invited  to  see  and 
hear  the  Grenadiers  at  that  time. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  insert  In  the  Record,  two 


articles  from  the  April  15,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  which  de- 
tail the  distinction  won  by  the  marching 
band  of  my  high  school  alma  mater  and 
the  Bethlehem  community's  reaction  to 
this  achievement; 

Bethlehem  To  Cheek  Vicroaiotrs  Band 

Thousands  of  Bethlehem  residents  are  ex- 
pected to  gather  tomorrow  night  to  greet  the 
triumphant  Liberty  High  School  Grenadier 
Band  on  its  return  from  St.  Petersburg,  Pla. 

A  familiar  sight  will  meet  the  bandsmen's 
eyes  as  they  approach  the  city,  for  the  star 
on  South  Mountain  will  be  lUumlnated  to 
mark  the  occasion. 

The  Grenadiers,  as  Pennsylvania's  repre- 
sentatives In  the  46th  annual  Festival  of 
States,  yesterday  captured  the  coveted  Gov- 
ernor's Cup — and  also  the  hearts  of  Just 
about  everyone  In  the  Florida  metropolis. 

This  city's  citizens  have  been  asked  to  be- 
gin assembling  In  the  west  stands  of  Liberty 
High  School  stadium  at  6:30  pjn.  tomorrow 
and  while  they  are  awalUng  the  arrival  of 
the  Grenadiers,  they'll  be  entertained  by 
three  other  Bethlehem  musical  units;  the 
American  Legion  Band,  the  Municipal  Band 
and  the  Northeast  Jumor  High  School  Band 
— all  under  Ray  Houston's  direction. 

The  exact  time  of  arrival,  wlU  depend  on 
travel  conditions  that  the  five-bus  caravan 
encounters  along  the  way,  but  should  there 
be  any  change  in  the  schedule,  area  residents 
will  be  notified  by  radio  station  WGPA  dur- 
ing the  afternoon. 

POLICE    ESCORT 

A  police  escort  will  meet  the  band  at  the 
city  limits  and  guide  the  happy  travelers  Into 
the  stadium  through  the  Laurel  St.  gate. 

Those  on  hand  to  welcome  the  band  home 
have  been  asked  by  planning  officials  to  oc- 
cupy the  west  stands  for  the  ceremonies 

The  three  bands  taking  part  in  the  fes- 
tivities will  serenade  the  Liberty  High 
youngsters  as  they  arrive,  and  as  soon  as 
everyone  Is  assembled,  the  invocation  wUl 
be  given  and  the  National  Anthem  will  be 
played. 

The  speakers  will  include  Harry  Trend  ex- 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  vrtU  express  the  city's  gratitude 
for  the  honor  that  the  band  has  brought  to 
the  city;  the  Rev.  Harry  Oolver,  school  board 
president,  who  will  uik  on  behalf  of  the 
school  board. 

Dr.  John  W.  Khourt.  superintendent  of 
schools:  John  A.  Heske,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce president,  who  led  the  citizens'  drive 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  send  the  band 
to  Florida,  and  Charles  A.  Klein,  Liberty 
High  s  principal,  will  be  on  hand  for  remarks 

The  response  for  the  band  will  be  given 
by  its  director.  Ronald  Sherry  and  by  John 
Tripp,  student  band  president. 

CMBclals  have  asked  that  the  pubUc  not 
park  cars  on  Laurel  or  Clifford  Sts..  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  stadium,  since  this  Is 
the  route  the  band  wiU  use  to  enter  the  re- 
ception area. 

All  day  today,  city  and  school  ofllci&ls— 
along  with  many  others — ^have  been  busy 
preparing  for  the  welcoming  home  celebra- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  been  maUng  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  Include  Mayor  Payrow, 
Heske.  Trend,  Houston.  Phil  F.  PhllUppl.  Lib- 
erty High's  director  of  athletics.  Albert  P. 
Delgrosso.  superintendent  of  buUdlngs  and 
grounds,  Dr.  Khourt.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oolver. 
Joseph  J.  Mclntyre.  principal  of  the  new 
Freedom  High  School  and  Klein. 

A  large  banner — approximately  4  by  13 
feet — Lb  being  prepared  for  display  In  the 
stadlimi,  and  there  will  be  a  Marine  Corps 
color  guard  to  participate  In  the  program. 

PRINCIPAL'S     STATnCKNT 

In  his  statement,  Klein  said  that  "the 
entire  Liberty  High  School  community  and 
the  commimlty  of  Bethlehem  are  thrilled  by 
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the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Grenadier  Band 
In  winning  the  Governor's  Cup  as  the  out- 
standing band  In  the  festlvai  of  states." 

In  noting  that  he  offered  his  personal  con- 
gratulaUons  last  night  to  Sherry,  the  LHS 
principal  declared  that  "the  band  has 
brought  great  credit  to  the  conununlty  of 
Bethlehem  and  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
In  Its  singular  achievement  and  Mr.  Sherry 
and  the  band  members  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  skilled  musicianship  and 
exemplary  conduct  which  made  this  achieve- 
ment possible." 

Klein  also  noted  that  there  will  be  a 
school  assembly  on  Wednesday  morning  a% 
8:15  in  the  school  gym  during  which  the 
8,200  youngsters  will  pay  tribute  to  their 
fellow  students. 

Just  in  case  there  should  be  inclement 
weather  for  the  homecoming  tomorrow  night, 
officials  have  made  the  necessary  provisions 
for  moving  the  ceremonies  into  Memorial 
Gymnasium. 

SOMX  200,000  ViKW  Prizewdwino 

PKSrORMANCC 

(By  Robert  Hampson) 

With  probably  the  greatest  prize  it's  ever 
won  safely  tucked  away,  the  Liberty  High 
School  Grenadier  Band  is  speeding  home- 
ward this  afternoon,  knowing  that  it's  the 
best  musical  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
entire  country. 

An  almost  flawless,  22-block  march  through 
the  heart  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  in  swelter- 
ing, 90-degree  heat  yesterday  earned  the 
Bethlehem  outfit  that  coveted  Governor's 
Cup — emblematic  of  the  championship  of 
the  46th  annual  Festival  of  States. 

An  estimated  200,000  pet^Jle  watched  the 
46  bands  pass  in  review,  but  the  best  was 
saved  for  almost  the  last,  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  were  the  40th  unit  to  step  off  in 
quest  of  the  grand  prize. 

The  Bethlehem  youngsters,  attired  in  their 
sparkling  parade  best — the  familiar  uniform 
that  local  residents  see  during  the  Uberty 
High  football  games  each  fall — waited  pa- 
tiently under  a  shade  tree  in  the  park  for 
their  turn  to  swing  into  action. 

Those  tall,  bearskin  hats,  high  collars  and 
long  trousers  may  be  Just  dandy  for  cool,  fall 
afternoons,  but  they  can  be  mighty  uncom- 
fortable under  the  merciless  rays  of  a  bril- 
liant Southern  sim. 

But,  with  sweat  pouring  down  their  facea 
and  determination  In  their  hearts,  the  Lib- 
erty unit  strode  along  the  more  than  two- 
mile  route  in  almost  perfect  fashion. 

Starting  near  the  waterfront,  the  parade 
route  took  the  bands  through  the  heart  of 
the  downtown  section  and  then  swung  up- 
town before  finally  winding  up. 

HAD    TO    nCFBESS 

Although  the  parade  started  at  12:30  pjn., 
the  Liberty  Grenadiers  didn't  step  off  until 
almost  3  o'clock.  By  that  time,  the  Judges 
had  seen  39  other  units  pass  in  review,  bo 
the  Bethlehem  sqiiad  really  had  to  be  "ter- 
rtflc"  to  catch  the  Judges'  attention  after 
seeing  so  many  other  outstanding  musical 
aggregations. 

When  the  final  block  had  been  marched, 
there  was  a  dnim  roll  cadence,  the  Grenadiers 
halted,  formed  a  large  huddle,  gave  a  heart- 
warming cheer,  looked  hopefully  at  one  an- 
other and  then  piled  into  their  buses  for  a 
trip  back  to  the  hotel  to  await  the  grand 
f.itTTiAT — last  night's  award  ceremonies. 

ONXOOKZaS     AMAZED 

Many  onlookers  along  the  way  watching  In 
amazement,  some  claiming  that  this  was  the 
best  band  that  they'd  ever  seen  in  this  or  any 
previous  festival. 

And  the  Uberty  unit  had  to  be  close  to 
perfect  to  bring  home  the  grand  award. 
The  Grenadiers  nailed  down  295  out  of  a 
possible  300  points,  and  although  there  was 
no  official  announcement  as  to  who  was 
second  and  by  how  much,  highly  reliable 


sources  noted  that  the  Alabama  band  was 
just  two  points  In  back  of  the  Keystone 
Staters  when  the  final  Judging  tabulations 
had  been  recorded. 

The  announcement  of  the  winner  was 
made  at  10  o'clock  last  night  during  the 
victory  dance  in  the  Bayshore  Arena. 

Herbert  Melanle.  the  festival's  executive 
director.  Just  about  was  able  to  make  the 
announcement.  While  everyone  waited  ex- 
citedly for  the  proclamation,  Melanle  was 
Just  able  to  say  "The  feature  award  for 
1967 — the  Governor's  Cup— goes  to  the  Key- 
stone State  ..." 

The  more  than  300  Pennsylvanlans — ^In- 
cluding the  163  band  members  who  made 
the  entire  thing  possible — broke  into  a  tu- 
multuous cheer  that  all  but  drowned  out  the 
rest  of  the  presentation  announcement. 

Handshaking,  kissing  and  hugging — Inter- 
mingled with  tears  of  Joy — greeted  the  real- 
ization that  Bethlehem  was  Indeed  the  best 
high  school  band  In  the  land. 

SHEBBT  BEAMS 

Band  director  Ronald  Sherry  strode  from 
his  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  arena,  beaming 
from  head  to  toe  In  his  brilliant  orange 
sports  Jacket,  to  receive  the  cup.  Sherry 
was  almost  swamped  by  well-wishers  and 
Jubilant  Grenadiers  as  he  clutched  the  grand 
prize. 

"I  Just  can't  believe  it,"  was  about  the 
only  thing  the  tired,  but  overjoyed  Sherry 
could  say. 

After  the  dance,  the  band  returned  to  Its 
festival  headquarters,  the  Soreno  Hotel,  and 
Immediately  grabbed  its  Instruments  to  play 
"Bethlehem  Forever"  and  the  schools  "Alma 
Mater." 

The  runnerup  Alabama  band  was  also 
there  to  give  the  Pennsylvanlans  a  little 
musical  argument,  with  the  playing  of  the 
traditional  Southern  marching  song,  "Dixie," 
but  the  Bethlehemites  answered  right  back 
with  a  rendition  of  "Yankee  Doodle." 

This  11  pm.  spontaneoxia  concert  was 
brought  to  a  noble  conclusion  when  the 
Liberty  band  played  the  National  Anthem 
and  Craig  Eby,  student  announcer,  made  a 
brief,  good  will  speech. 

Lights  out  was  scheduled  for  1  a.m.  this 
morning,  but  many  a  band  member  con- 
tinued to  relive  the  events  Just  passed  far 
Into  the  night. 

This  morning,  everyone  was  up  again  by 
7:30  o'clock,  for  there  was  a  lot  of  packing 
to  do  In  preparation  for  the  noon  departure. 
There  was  time  for  a  trip  to  the  beach  and 
a  swim  In  the  clear,  blue  Florida  waters 
before  bidding  a  fond  farewell  to  the  host 
dty. 

Mayor  H.  Gordon  Payrow  telephoned  his 
congratulations  to  the  band  last  night,  tell- 
ing Sherry  that  the  entire  city  of  Bethlehem 
is  sharing  In  the  excitement  of  the  great 
achievement. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  OUT  OP  HAND 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

rniere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  free 
speech  even  in  the  United  States  does 
not  include  license  to  incite  to  riot. 

The  right  of  freedom  of  speech  can  be 
abused.  It  is  being  abused  by  the  rabble 
rousers  and  hatemongers  of  the  hour. 
Demonstrations  of  the  propwrtions  wit- 
nessed in  recent  times  make  a  mockery 
of  constitutional  peaceable  assembly. 

Nowhere  Is  this  better  Illustrated  than 
by  what  haiH?ened  in  New  York  City  last 


Saturday.  Wholesale  violation  of  law 
and  order,  burning  the  American  flag, 
burning  draft  cards  in  quantity  and  in 
uniform.  The  only  characterization  of 
such  conduct  is  disgraceful. 

Why  were  there  no  arrests  of  these 
open  violators  of  law? 

For  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  recipient  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  such  vmdermining 
of  our  Armed  Forces  makes  public  trav- 
esty of  the  award  itself.  And  Car- 
michael's  public  incitations  to  violence 
should  no  longer  be  shrugged  off  as  the 
rantings  of  a  soapbox  demagog.  His 
subversive  intention  has  been  so  often 
expressed  that  not  even  a  majority  of 
the  present  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would 
sanction  his  inflammatory  provocations 
imder  the  first  amendment. 

Such  conduct  in  the  Granite  State  of 
New  Hampshire  would  mean  Jail — and 
quickly. 

Demonstrations  grown  out  of  hand  are 
a  menace  to  freedom. 

What  must  our  men  feel  who  dally  put 
their  hves  in  the  line  of  enemy  fire  for 
that  flag,  when  they  see  such  scenes  on 
the  front  pages  of  American  newspapers? 
When  an  enemy  bums  our  flag  in  the 
streets  of  Hanoi,  at  least  the  motivation 
is  understandable.  But  when  citizens 
claiming  to  be  American  bum  their  flag 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  City,  it  is 
time  for  patriotic  Americans  to  act.  To 
be  sure,  these  groups  represent  a  minor- 
ity and  minority  opinion  is  protected  In 
our  Republic,  yet  our  laws  should  not 
allow  such  havoc  in  public  streets  of  this 
country  with  its  inevitable  confusion  In 
foreign  capitals  who  look  to  us  for 
guidance. 

This  type  of  protest,  if  not  treasonable 
imder  present  law,  certainly  represents 
"a  clear  and  present  danger"  and  should 
be  dealt  with  quickly  and  firmly  if  our 
American  values  are  to  be  protected  and 
preserved. 

BURNINQ  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  Uie 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  treason?  The  dictionary  gives 
this  definition: 

The  offense  of  attempting  by  overt  acts  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  state  to 
which  the  offender  owes  allegiance  or  to  kill 
or  personally  Injure  the  sovereign  or  his 
famUy. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  recognize  treason 
when  It  results  in  the  outright  killing  of 
the  heads  of  government  or  in  going  over 
to  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield  and  turn- 
ing against  your  own  fighting  forces. 
But  what  about  calling  a  gathering  of 
100,000  people  where  the  flag  of  our 
country  is  publicly  burned  and  the  heads 
of  our  Government  are  called  "fools," 
"liars,"  "murderers"?  Are  not  such  acts 
pretty  close  to  the  dictionary  definition 
of  treason  "attempting  by  overt  acts  to 
overthrow  the  Government"? 

All  of  these  things  happened  last  Sat- 
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lu'day  In  New  York  and  In  San  Francisco. 
The  American  flag  was  burned  in  Central 
Park  during  a  meeting  organized  by 
Martin  Luther  King,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock,  Stokely  Carmlchael,  and  several 
professors  who  were  recent  welcome 
guests  of  the  Communist  government  in 
North  Vietnam.  Under  such  circum- 
stances and  while  nearly  a  half  million 
Americans  are  fighting  the  Communists 
In  Vietnam.  I  submit  that  burning  the 
flag  is  an  act  of  treason.  I  further  sub- 
mit that  those  who  are  parroting  the 
Moscow-Peking-Hanoi  line  for  a  peace 
which  is  not  only  defeat,  but  will  sacri- 
fice the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam  are 
coming  very  close  to  treason.  These  mis- 
leaders  cannot  excuse  themselves  from 
blame  for  the  excesses  by  sashing  they 
personally  have  no  part  In  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  fiag  or  the  abuse  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  other  high  Government  officials. 
It  was  their  meeting.  They  called  it. 
They  provided  the  agitation  to  work  up 
the  thousands  into  tirades  of  hate  against 
America.  In  spite  of  all  their  pious 
phrases,  their  words  and  their  actions 
and  the  chaos  they  are  achieving  with  the 
result  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being 
prolonged  and  thousands  of  Americans 
will  die  who  need  not  have  died,  are 
bordering  on  treason. 

It  is  even  worse  that  some  of  those 
who  encourage  the  sort  of  action  that 
took  place  in  New  York  on  Saturday  are 
still  serving  on  Government  boards  and 
agencies.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  put  an 
end  to  such  activity.  For  the  sake  of 
America  and  in  the  name  of  freedom 
everywhere,  let  us  sort  out  the  traitors 
in  our  midst  and,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
at  least  take  them  off  the  Federal  pay- 
rolls. 

Last  week  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
8536,  which  would  pimish  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  anyone  desecrating  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  speedy 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  legislation. 
It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  those  we  are 
asking  to  fight  and  die  to  protect  our 
freedom. 


BURNING  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  associating  myself  with  the 
splendid  remarks  just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee   fMr.  Kuyken- 

DAU.]. 


WELFARE  STATE  IN  SWEDEN 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
24,  1967.  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port carries  an  article  which  I  believe 


every  Membe^'-^rThis  House  should  read 
and  reread.  It  outlines  the  "dilemma  in 
Sweden"  caused  by  too  much  welfare 
statism.    The  article  follows: 

Stockholm, — Here  is  a  country  that  seems 
to  have  gone  the  limit  in  cradle-to-grave  se- 
curity— and  finds  nothing  settled,  problems 
growing,  not  eased. 

The  Swedes  In  a  material  way  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  Uvlng  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  addition  to  other  things,  they  get 
housing  subsidies,  rent  rebates  for  low-In- 
come groups,  free  hospitalization,  subsidies 
for  doctors'  bUls  and  drug  bills,  free  care  In 
childbirth,  cash  allowances  for  maternity, 
free  higher  education,  sick  pay,  unemploy- 
ment Insiirance  and  old  age  and  disability 
insurance. 

There  is  little  of  what  can  be  called  pov- 
erty In  the  nation,  and  there  are  no  real 
slums.  Racial  and  minority  problems  are 
nonexistent. 

The  Swedes  have  kept  out  of  wars.  Their 
population  growth  Is  slow. 

All  this  and  discontent.  Despite  their 
boons,  people  are  discontented,  restive.  The 
Labor  Party,  which  gave  the  people  many  of 
the  supposedly  wonderful  social  benefits,  has 
suffered  a  political  setback.  There  is  a  re- 
vival of  left-wing  Socialism  and  of  Commu- 
nism. Radical  slogans  are  becoming  fash- 
ionable. 

American  officials  are  watching  Sweden's 
experience  as  the  United  States  embarks  on 
ever  more  ambitious  welfare  projects  in  the 
hope,  or  expectation,  that  they  will  solve  all 
social  problems. 

The  fact  Americans  wiU  discover  is  that, 
after  20  years  of  building  the  world's  great- 
est welfare  state,  Sweden  finds  most  of  the 
original  problems  unsolved  and,  in  some 
cases,  grown  greater  instead  of  fading  away. 

In  this  country,  the  costly  welfare  and  edu- 
cational reforms  have  not  curbed  such  social 
ills  as  crime,  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 
Sweden's  crime  rate  has  doubled  since  1950, 
with  Juvenile  crime  largely  responsible. 

Police  are  particularly  worried  by  the 
steep  rise  In  crimes  of  violence.  During  the 
last  three  years,  the  number  of  homicides 
and  robberies,  while  low  by  U.S.  standards, 
has  climbed  by  80  per  cent;  the  number  of 
rapes  reported  to  police  has  risen  by  56  per 
cent. 

Acute  alcoholism  Is  growing  fastest  in  the 
age  group  between  15  and  24.  Drug  addic- 
tion among  young  people  is  spreading  like 
an  epidemic,  i>ollce  say. 

Officials  attribute  the  rise  in  crime  and 
antisocial  behavior  among  youths  to  a  de- 
terioration in  family  life.  It  appears,  these 
officials  say,  that  the  welfare  state  has  not 
strengthened  either  family  ties  or  moral 
standards.  One  comment  heard  in  Stock- 
holm: 

"The  Swedish  example  shows  clearly  that 
material  welfare  and  social  security  are  not 
enough  to  solve  the  social  problems  of  our 
times." 

Housing  subsidies  are  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  which  the  social  planners  are  most 
proud. 

Tet  housing  today  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  messy  situations  troubling  Sweden's 
welfare  state. 

Although  home  building  has  increased  a 
good  deal  In  the  1960s,  Government  controls, 
and  the  way  they  are  administered,  have 
tended  to  discourage  the  private  building  of 
homes. 

The  result  Is  that  Sweden,  with  a  low  popu- 
lation growth,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  housing 
crisis  much  more  severe  than  It  was  20  years 
ago. 

In  1947,  the  waiting  list  for  housing  ac- 
commodations In  Stockholm  totaled  fewer 
than  23,000  applicants.  It  now  Includes 
more  than  120.000  In  the  Swedish  capital — a 
city  of  about  800,000 — plus  50.000  looking  for 
places  to  live  In  Stockholm's  suburbs. 


Young  married  couples  often  are  forced  to 
live  with  relatives.  Iilany  face  a  wait  of  10 
years  before  they  can  have  homes  of  their 
own.  Profiteers  offer  "black  market"  apart- 
ments for  a  bribe  of  "key  money" — usually 
between  $1,000  and  t2,000  per  room.  Despite 
Government  controls,  rents  for  new  apart- 
ments keep  soaring.  Building  costs  have 
skyrocketed. 

HEALTH    DEMANDS 

Sweden's  version  of  medicare  is  another 
trouble  area. 

Demand  for  medical  and  hospital  treat- 
ment under  Sweden's  compulsory-health- 
Insurance  plan  has  expanded  much  faster 
than  bad  been  anticipated.  Hospitals  are  so 
overcrowded  that  people  with  such  ailments 
as  gallstones  or  hernia  may  have  to  wait  for 
more  than  a  year  before  being  hospitalized. 
In  some  hospitals,  seriotisly  ill  and  dying 
people  are  shunted  into  corridors  because 
rooms  are  full. 

Welfare,  as  Americans  are  learning,  costs 
money. 

To  pay  for  all  the  "good  things"  offered 
"free"  in  Sweden  requires  taxes  that  are  the 
most  burdensome  in  Europe.  It  turns  out 
that  most  of  this  load  has  to  be  borne  by 
the  people  who  draw  most  of  the  benefits — 
those  in  the  lower  and  mediimi-lncome 
brackets.  The  service  they  receive  Is  social- 
ized, but  paid  for  largely  by  them. 

Total  taxes  In  Sweden,  including  social- 
security  taxes,  now  amount  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  up  from  31.3 
per  cent  in  1960. 

The  Swedish  tax  load  Is  at  least  one-third 
heavier  than  in  the  United  States — which 
has  enormous  mUltary  expenses.  In  Sweden, 
cost  of  welfare  is  twice  that  of  defense. 

Workers  In  the  lower  and  middle  income 
brackets  pay  in  taxes  twice  as  much  as  Amer- 
icans in  the  same  brackets.  Examples:  A 
married  Swede  with  an  income  of  $5,000  a 
year  pays  25  per  cent  of  that  in  income  and 
social-security  taxes.  A  single  man  earning 
$5,000  a  year  pays  35  per  cent.  On  an  annual 
Income  of  $10,000,  the  tax  rate  for  married 
persons  is  37  per  cent;  that  for  single  persons, 
44  p«r  cent.  On  Incomes  of  $20,000,  the 
"take"  in  Sweden  is  48  per  cent  for  married 
couples,  52  per  cent  for  those  who  are  single. 

Consiuner  taxes,  too,  keep  going  up.  A 
general  sales  tax,  Introduced  in  1960,  was 
first  levied  at  a  rate  of  4.2  per  cent.  In  addi- 
tion, indirect  taxes  on  tobacco,  liquor,  autoe 
and  gasoline  have  gone  up  time  and  again. 
So  have  special  welfare  taxes  levied  on  em- 
ployers and  employes. 

Taxes  represent  two-thirds  of  what  a  per- 
son pays  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  80  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  a  package  of  cigarettes,  up  to 
90  per  cent  on  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  liquor. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  a  Swedish  fam- 
ily with  Just  $3,000  of  taxable  Income  pays 
38  per  cent  in  direct.  Indirect  and  social-se- 
curity taxes;  a  family  with  $6,000  of  income 
pays  about  45  per  cent — and  the  burden 
grows  In  size  as  Income  Increases. 

Yet  so  voracious  Is  the  appetite  of  the  wel- 
fare programs  for  money  that  higher  taxes 
have  failed  to  wipe  out  Government  budget 
deficits.  As  revenues  go  up,  new  social- 
welfare  programs  are  started.  These  along 
with  other  spending  keep  the  Government 
in  the  red,  adding  to  Infiatlonary  pressures. 

Wage-price  spiral.  Consiuner  prices  have 
more  than  doubled  In  Sweden  since  1950. 
Living  costs  have  risen  30  per  cent  since  1960. 
compared  with  12  per  cent  In  the  VS. 

In  this  welfare  state,  wages  and  salaries 
have  risen  even  faster  than  prices,  but  higher 
taxes  have  swallowed  most  of  the  gains  In 
pay. 

Wage  Infiatlon  now  is  beglntUng  to  under- 
mine the  competitive  position  of  some  In- 
dustries. As  a  result,  workers  are  beginning 
to  be  laid  off  as  employers  are  forced  to  cut 
labor  costs.  Unemployment  has  climbed  to 
the  highest  level  since  1959 — close  to  3  pw 
cent  of  the  labor  force. 
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widespread  discontent  over  high  taxes,  In- 
flation, the  housing  shortages  and  other  flaws 
In  the  welfare  state  led  to  a  setback  for  the 
Labor  Government  beaded  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tage  Eriander  in  last  autumn's  elections. 
Voter  support  for  the  Labor  Party  dropped  to 
43  per  cent  from  50  per  cent  In  1963. 

Sweden's  top  Communist,  Carl-Henrlk 
Hermansson,  has  greater  popularity  than  any 
Communist  has  ever  before  enjoyed  In  Swe- 
den. He  Is  urging  more-drastic  economic 
controls  as  well  as  higher  taxes  on  big  busi- 
ness and  wealthy  people  to  ease  the  squeeze 
on  those  with  low  Incomes. 

New  "radical"  inoves.  The  Labor  Govern- 
ment hopes  to  arrest  the  trend  toward  the 
left  by  making  "radical"  moves.  One  recent 
example  Is  a  Government  plan  for  a  state- 
run  bank  to  facilitate  and  control  Industrial 
development.  In  a  move  to  spread  the  tax 
burden,  capital-gains  taxes  have  been 
boosted. 

As  the  Labor  Government  moves  leftward 
to  meet  the  Conununlst  challenge.  It  loses 
support  from  business  and  other  "moderate" 
elements.  Good  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  business,  traditional  In  Swe- 
den, are  deteriorating  and  a  period  of  In- 
stability may  He  ahead. 

So  when  you  look  behind  the  facade  of 
Sweden's  "Great  Society"  you  find  a  disturb- 
ing picture — a  picture  of  developing  crisis, 
not  one  of  social  problems  solved  and  a  na- 
tion having  discovered  the  formula  for  con- 
tentment. 

Here  In  Stockholm,  suggestions  are  heard 
that  the  17.5.  Congress,  Inundated  with  new 
Ideas  and  new  plans  for  bigger  and  broader 
benefits  to  be  financed  by  taxpayers,  might 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what  has  happened 
In  Sweden. 


SOVIET  NUCLEAR  STRATEGY 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
clear affairs  committee  of  the  House 
Republican  conference  from  time  to  time 
issues  background  material  for  the  use 
of  its  members.  The  following  data  rel- 
ative to  Soviet  nuclear  strategy  has  just 
been  issued: 

Aran.  16.  1967. 
Prom:  Representative  Cxaig  Hosmcx,  Chair- 
man. Nuclear  Affairs  Committee. 
To:  Hoxise  RepubUcan  Conference. 
Subject:  Soviet  Nuclear  Strategy. 

PLEASE    NOTE 

Events  In  Viet  Nam  should  not  divert  our 
attention  from  other  vital  ramparts  which 
must  be  watched.  Article  I  (8)  (1)  of  the 
Constitution  establishes  In  the  Congress  the 
power — and  therefore  the  duty — to  "provide 
for  the  common  defense."  This  material  Is 
furnished  the  House  GOP  Conference  to  as- 
sist Its  members  In  the  execution  of  that 
duty.  It  Is  based  on  military  strategy  dis- 
cussions inside  the  Soviet  Union  amongst  Its 
leading  military  figures.  These  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  the  following:  Marshals 
Sokolovsky.  Sacbarov,  Rotmlstrov  and  Mall- 
novsky;  Colonel-Generals  Lomov  and  Schte- 
menko  and  Major-General  Tscherednlt- 
scbenko.  To  a  substantial  extent  the  con- 
clusions here  drawn  are  confirmed  by  what 
Is  known  of  the  USSR's  military  budget.  Its 
inventory  of  mUitary  manpower,  weapons 
and  equipment  and  disposition  thereof,  and 
plans  and  construction  tn  progress. 

MIUTABT  STRATSGT  AMD  MAXX-LKNINIST  DOOMA 

The  Soviet  military  establishment  reflects 
both  the  natural  and  political  environments 


which  created  It.  Its  ttructure  and  doc- 
trines are  responsive  to  both.  Marx-Lenlnlst 
concepts  particularly  Influencing  Soviet  mili- 
tary structure  and  strategy  are: 

1.  The  communist  and  non-communist 
worlds  are  totally  Incompatible  and  thus  In 
an  Inescapable  conflict  which  must  proceed 
until  one  conquers  the  other — and  the  con- 
queror shall  be  the  communist  world. 

2.  The  conflict  Itself  will  be  a  protracted 
one  waged  over  a  wide  spectrum  of  actions 
ranging  from  non-violent  to  moet-vlolent. 
I.e.  "cold  war"  through  "hot  war." 

3.  In  order  to  speed  the  day  of  final  vic- 
tory, the  particular  amount  of  violence  to 
be  applied  by  the  communist  world  at  any 
particular  place  or  time  Is  the  greatest 
amount  that  can  be  employed  without  seri- 
ous risk  of  breaking  the  next  rule.  (Note: 
current  differences  between  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  leaders  revolve  largely 
aroimd  the  degree  of  violence  which  should 
be  applied  at  the  moment.) 

4.  Do  not  escalate  up  the  scale  of  violence 
to  a  point  which  Invites  a  non-communist 
opponent  to  respond  with  violence  that  will 
do  unacceptable  damage  to  the  communist 
homeland  and  base  of  power.  (Note:  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  retaliatory  forces  are  main- 
tained in  practical  recognition  of  this  Marx- 
Lenlnlst  concept.) 

nt7CIj:ab  weapons  permeate  sovixt  btsatioic 
thinking 
Nuclear  weapons,  and  more  especially  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons,  occupy  a  predominant 
place  In  the  strategic  thinking  of  Soviet  mil- 
itary commanders.  These  weapons  have  been 
Introduced  as  the  principal  means  of  destruc- 
tion In  all  Army  units.  In  addition  to  this 
they  flx  the  basic  principles  and  procedures 
for  military  operations  by  the  armed  forces, 
Including  the  Navy. 

STTHFXISX  ATTACK 

Soviet  military  and  f>olltlcal  leaders  are  no 
less  acutely  aware  of  the  advantage  of  sur- 
prise in  the  Initiation  of  hostilities,  particu- 
larly Intercontinental  nuclear  hostilities, 
than  other  nationalities.  They  admit  that 
technical  developments,  such  as  antl-mlssUe 
defenses,  can  reduce  the  risk  of  surprise  at- 
tack. In  fact  they  make  no  bones  about 
being  in  the  process  of  installing  them.  They 
allege  a  fear  of  a  U.S.  "flrst  strike"  surprise 
attack.  However,  another  interpretation  of 
their  protective  effort  is  that  Its  primary  piir- 
pose  is  to  thwart  our  retaliation  after  they 
have  struck  flrst.  (Note:  This  is  relevant  to 
the  current  U.S.  discussions  relative  to  ABM 
deployment.) 

In  any  event,  their  respect  for  surprise  at- 
tack is  such  that  Soviet  doctrine  requires 
both  (a)  "hardening"  of  strategic  missile 
sites  and  (b)  maintenance  of  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  on  permanent  alert. 

ASSUMPTIONS   TrNDEHLTINC  CtTKHENT  SOVIFT 

Mn.rrAXT  btxategt 

The  military  strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
today  Is  based  on  the  following  assumptions 
of  fact: 

1.  The  United  States  has  become  the  eco- 
nomic, political  and  military  mainspring  of 
"aggressive  imperialism." 

a.  After  World  War  II  the  center  of  non- 
communist  world  power  shifted  from  Europe 
to  the  U.S.A.  and  remains  here. 

3.  Under  existing  conditions  a  war  between 
major  powers  of  the  non-communist  world 
Is  unlikely. 

4.  The  next  war  will  be  a  war  between  com- 
munist and  non-oommunlst  powers,  spedfl- 
cally  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 

6.  The  next  world  war  will  be  a  nuclear 
conflict  Involving  the  use  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

a.  Such  a  war,  however,  cannot  be  waged 
with  nuclear  weapons  alone  and  will  require 
substantial  conventional  forces. 

b.  It  may  be  of  long  duration  and  call  for 
the  utmost  effort  by  all  the  armed  forces 
Involved. 

c.  It  will  bear  the  character  of  a  coalition 


war  and,  from  a  spatial  angle,  be  of  tremen- 
dous dimensions. 

d.  Military  operations  will  be  Intercon- 
tinental In  scope  and  the  role  of  space  will 
undergo  a  fundamental  change. 

e.  The  struggle  for  mastery  of  the  seas  will 
take  place  mainly  below  the  water,  since  sur- 
face vessels  equipped  with  even  the  most 
up-to-date  technical  devices  will  prove  too 
vulnerable. 

f.  As  the  Initial  phase  of  a  nuclear  war  Is 
of  decisive  Importance  to  its  ultimate  out- 
come, armies  will  no  longer  occupy  the  lead- 
ing position,  but  will  be  superseded  by  stra- 
tegic missile  forces. 

g.  Development  and  maintenance  of  armies 
cannot  be  neglected,  however,  for  they  axe 
stUl  Indispensable,  even  in  the  nuclear  war, 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  enemy 
and  bis  defeat. 

6.  Strong  nuclear  armaments  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Scientist  and 
soldier  must  continuously  develop  new  nu- 
clear weapons'  strength  In  order : 

a.  To  keep  the  choice  of  time  of  Initiating 
hostilities  from  slipping  to  the  enemy. 

b.  To  be  able  to  suppress  to  the  extent  poa- 
slble  the  enemy's  damage  Inflicting  capabili- 
ties when  hostilities  commence. 

bovht  nuclxar  stsateoy  evolves   (isss-es) 

Baaed  on  secrets  stolen  from  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  by  the  atomic  master 
spy  Klaus  Puchs  and  similar  espionage,  the 
Soviet  Union  early  claimed  membership  card 
No.  3  In  the  world's  "Nuclear  Club."  By  the 
mid-1950s  it  achieved  a  respectable  stockpile 
of  A-bombe  and  H-bombs.  A  quick  shift  was 
made  in  strategic  thinking  from  emphasis  on 
massive  conventional  tirmles  to  emphasis  on 
strategic  missilery.  Naval  efforts  concen- 
trated on  building  a  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 
Dvirlng  this  period  the  "Thirty  Minute  War" 
concept  took  hold  and  Khrushchev  even  or- 
dered some  rather  substantial  cutbacks  In 
the  Red  Army's  size. 

Soon,  however,  the  Red  high  command  re- 
gained Its  regard  for  heavy  investments  In 
conventional  forces.  It  became  apparent  that 
conventional  military  adventures  of  consid- 
erable extent  might  still  be  carried  on  under 
an  imibrella  of  mutual  deterrence.  Events 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam  have  proved  this  out. 

Further,  the  idea  came  into  being  that  the 
deterrent  umbrella  might  even  be  big  enough 
to  permit  carrying  on  limited  nuclear  war. 
In  this  event  tactical  battlefleld  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  employed  extensively,  while 
the  major  combatants  withhold  using  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads  against  targets  out- 
side the  battlefleld. 

It  is  lmp>osBible  to  determine  whether  or 
not  Soviet  military  leaders  privately  believe 
limited  nuclear  war  can  be  kept  limited. 
Many  shrewd  observers  believe  they  do.  How- 
ever, Soviet  political  leaders  to  a  man  insist 
on  the  Inevitability  of  escalation.  They  be- 
lieve that  if  this  story  can  be  sold,  the  fear 
of  escalation  will  render  Impotent  the  United 
States'  rather  substantial  tactical  nuclear 
capability  created  to  deter  a  Soviet  invasion 
of  Western  Europe.  {Note:  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  recent  withdrawal  from  Europe  of 
Davey  Crockett   tactical  nuclear  warheads.) 

In  any  event,  further  experience  with  nu- 
clear weapons  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  cur- 
tain has  revealed  much  that  was  unknown 
in  the  mid-1950B  about  their  capabilities. 
It  also  has  revealed  much  about  their  limita- 
tions. As  a  consequence  the  "Thirty  Minute 
War"  concept  has  been  discarded  by  Soviet 
military  strategists.  Now  it  Is  believed  the 
initial  strategic  nuclear  exchange  can  flx  the 
eventual  outcome  of  a  fairly  prolonged  war. 
but  only  by  following  up  an  initial  advantage 
with  large-scale  conventional  operations. 

Khrushchev's  Red  Army  cutbacks  were 
short  lived.  Under  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln, 
Soviet  forces  have  been  kept  large,  made  flexi- 
ble and  mobile,  and  logistics  systems  tailored 
to  supplying  swiftly  moving  combat  troops 
engaged  In  exploiting  advantages  gained  by 
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surprise  attack  throughout  a  very  large  thea- 
ter of  operations. 

A  further  reason  seen  by  Soviet  high  com- 
manders for  substantial  troop  strength  Is 
Insurance  against  technical  developments 
which  might  preclude  or  hamper  the  use  of 
strategic  nuclear  rockets.  Based  on  this  So- 
viet armored  units  and  parachute  brigades 
both  have  been  beefed  up. 

sovtxt  worlo  war  tn  bcenario 

A»  seen  by  L.  J.  M.  van  den  Berk  writing 
In  NATO's  Fifteen  Nations  ( 1966-1966  Winter 
■dltlon)  the  Soviet  scenario  for  World  War 
m  Is  as  follows: 

"Rocket  troops  form  the  chief  component 
of  the  whole  military  machine.  Their  task 
is  to  destroy,  by  means  of  Intercontinental 
and  medium-range  ballistic  missiles — aimed 
respectively  at  the  U.S.A.  and  ESirope— stra- 
tegic targets  In  the  enemy's  rear  as  weU  as 
groupings  of  his  armed  forces  and  other  Im- 
portant targets  on  the  varloiu  battleflelds. 

"Together  with  the  nuclear  submarine  and 
the  strategic  air  arm  they  will  dominate  the 
Initial  phase  of  nuclear  hostilities — in  which 
they  may  be  supported  by  other  rocket  troops 
for  tactical  purposes. 

"Immediately  after  this  flrst  nuclear  strike, 
paratroops  will  be  dropped  over  the  adver- 
sary's territory  so  that  they  may  quickly 
exploit  the  gains.  Then  ground  forces  are 
thrown  Into  action,  their  flrst  task  being  to 
engage  and  eliminate  any  flghtlng  units  that 
stUl  remain  Intact  on  enemy  territory. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Navy  takes  action 
to  support  landing  operations  in  coastal 
waters,  to  Intercept  convoys  and  to  destroy 
naval  installations.  For  this  purpose  the 
Soviet  High  Command  relies  primarily  on 
nuclear-powered  submarines  supported  by 
missile-carrying  aircraft. 

"The  armies  then  take  the  offensive.  Their 
operations  have  to  be  carried  out  very  swift- 
ly In  large-scale  maneuvers  and  in  different 
regions  simiiltaneously. 

"As  stable  and  continuous  fronts  will  be 
practically  non-existent,  the  armies  wUl  be 
engaged  mainly  In  mobile  flghtlng.  which 
must  be  done  with  close  cooperation  between 
armored  divisions,  aircraft  and  paratroop 
units.  They  will  no  longer  advance  In  skir- 
mishing order,  but  in  small  dispersed  units 
which  can  operate  independently. 

"Mopping  up  operations  will  continue  \in- 
tll  all  pockets  of  resistance — organized  or 
unorganized — are  destroyed  and  Soviet  forces 
are  in  total  control." 


A  $400  MILLION   TAX  TRIBUTE  TO 
THIRD-CLASS  MAILERS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia?  |  j 

There  was  no  objection.     1 1 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  midnight  tonight  is  the  dead- 
line for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
$400  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  will 
go  toward  the  deficit  which  has  been 
created  by  the  Junk-mailers,  those  who 
mail  third-class  mail  and  create  a  deficit 
of  $400  million  annually.  This  is  a  tax 
tribute  of  $2  on  the  average  on  the  part 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
coimtry  and,  of  course,  inasmuch  as 
every  individual  American  is  not  a  tax- 
payer and  many  pay  more  than  others, 
the  tax  tribute  paid  on  behalf  of  third- 
class  mailers  can  be  pretty  high  for 
some.    I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 


will  take  positive  action  and  sharply  In- 
crease the  postage  rates  on  third-class 
mail  so  that  the  third-class  mail  will 
pay  its  way. 

An  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  subject  of  third-class  mail  is  as 
follows: 

At  Wrr's  End 
(By  Erma  Bom  beck) 
The  EonoR,  Scbnook  Magazinx, 
New  York  City.  N.Y. 

Dear  EorroR:  Ordinarily,  I  do  not  answer 
letters  sent  to  me  In  plain,  brown  envelopes 
with  a  bulk  rate  stamp  and  permit  number 
In  the  upper  right  hand  comer.  Obviously, 
from  the  familiar  tone  of  your  letter,  we  do 
know  each  other  and  you  are  doing  a  little 
under-the-table  embezzling  from  your  mail- 
ing department.  (Now,  now,  we  aU  take  a 
paper  clip  now  and  again.) 

Ill  admit  at  first  I  was  a  bit  suspicious, 
as  the  name  did  not  ring  a  bell.  However, 
when  I  spit  on  my  linger  and  rubbed  It  over 
your  signature.  It  smeared  and  tJhat's  good 
enough  for  me. 

First,  about  that  plaintive  little  message 
you  scribbled  on  the  envelope,  "I  hate  to  lose 
an  old  friend."  What  kind  of  a  friend  would 
desert  a  man  who's  a  little  down  on  his  luck 
and  selling  magazine  subscriptions? 

About  the  check  you  enclosed  which  would 
give  us  "Schnook"  magazine  for  15  years  at 
a  saving  of  9145.  My  husband  and  I  talked 
it  over  and  we  can't  let  you  do  it.  We  have 
destroyed  the  check.  Tou  may  bill  us  for 
the  full  price.  Come  to  think  of  it,  you 
must  be  the  one  we  met  on  a  street  cor- 
ner In  New  York  last  spring  who  wanted 
to  cut  us  In  on  his  wonderful  Invention  to 
do  away  with  air  pollution.  Incidentally, 
how  is  that  crazy  extension  cord  for  electric 
automobiles  coming?  We  have  always  been 
sorry  we  couldn't  swing  It. 

Well,  enough  about  business.  How  is  that 
family  of  yours?  We  are  all  flne.  Last  sum- 
mer we  vacationed  In  Michigan  as  the  guests 
of  another  old  friend  whom  we  had  forgot- 
ten imtU  he  wrote  us  a  letter  In  a  plain, 
brown  envelope  with  a  permit  like  yours. 

His  name  was  Tom  Travel  and  he  worked 
for  a  gasoline  company.  He  wrote  us  such 
a  nice  note  about  how  he  valued  us  as  friends 
and  hoped  he  could  count  on  our  business 
for  another  year.  We  dropped  In  on  him 
Just  to  reminisce  about  the  good  times. 

Now,  for  the  exciting  part.  We  are  tak- 
ing the  kids  to  New  York  during  spring  va- 
cation. We  know  they  would  be  disap- 
pointed If  they  couldn't  spend  at  least  two 
or  three  days  with  you.  Don't  tvuss.  We've 
slept  on  roll-away  beds  before.  As  you  said  in 
your  letter,  "Old  friends  are  the  best."  If 
this  Is  not  convenient,  you  have  us  In  your 
persona]  address  book,  I'm  sure. 
Sincerely, 

"OcctrpANT,"  VSJi. 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  MRS.  PHOEBE  APPER- 
SON  HEARST,  COFOUNDER  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP  PAR- 
ENTS AND  TEACHERS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  al- 
ways gives  me  great  pride  to  see  Ameri- 
can citizens  given  public  recognition  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  It  gives  me  even  greater  pride 
to  know  that  one  of  these  great  Ameri- 


cans was  a  native  of  Franklin  County, 
Mo.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

This  December  will  mark  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Apperson  Hearst.  Mrs.  Hearst  was  a  re- 
markable woman  and  is  best  known  as 
the  cofounder  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Her  most  val- 
uable contributions  to  our  country  were 
In  the  field  of  education.  It  is  only  fit- 
ting that  such  a  great  American  woman 
should  be  given  public  recognition  for 
her  great  work  In  fostering  education 
and  the  Parent  Teachers  Association. 

fY)r  some  time  now,  efforts  have  been 
generated  throughout  the  country  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
to  honor  Mrs.  Hearst.  As  Congressman 
tram  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri,  I  have  had  special  interest  In 
the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  to  honor 
this  great  American  lady. 

Mrs.  Hearst's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  education  are  known  not  only  In 
Missouri,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Several  State  legislatures  have  passed 
resolutions  memorializing  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  for  issuance 
of  a  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  Commemo- 
rative Stamp. 

Each  year  the  Post  Office  Department 
receives  far  more  meritorious  requests  for 
commemorative  stamps  than  the  15  they 
issue  annually.  I  regret  that  a  postage 
stamp  for  Mrs.  Hearst  was  not  Included 
In  the  recommendations  of  the  Citizens' 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Post- 
master General  this  year. 

However,  the  Postmaster  General  is 
well  aware  of  the  work  of  this  outstand- 
ing woman,  and  Intends  to  give  future 
consideration  to  Issuance  of  a  stamp  In 
her  honor  on  some  significant  anniver- 
sary of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association 
movement. 

In  connection  with  the  great  interest 
of  citizens  throughout  the  United  States 
to  give  public  recognition  to  Mrs.  Hearst, 
I  herewith  insert  in  the  Record  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
Missouri  State  senate,  memorializing  the 
Postmaster  General  for  issuance  of  a 
Phoebe  Api>erson  Hearst  Commemora- 
tive Stamp: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  8 
Memorializing  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 

United  States  for  Issuance  of  a  commemo- 
rative postage  stamp 

Whereas.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  was  a 
great  American  woman  humanitarian  and 
philanthropist  who  is  noted  as  the  cofounder 
of  the  Parent  Teachers  Association  and  the 
organizer  of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  and  as 
being  instrumental  in  the  restoring  of  Mount 
Vernon;  and 

Whereas,  by  her  generosity  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  tremendous  requirements  of  ed- 
ucation today,  Mrs.  Hearst  gave  millions  of 
dollars  to  education  and  has  properly  be- 
come known  as  the  "greatest  single  bene- 
factor" of  the  University  of  California;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  only  flttlng  and  proper  that 
recognition  In  the  form  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  be  given  to  Phoebe  Apperson 
Hearst  for  her  multitudinous  projects  and 
activities; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  memorialize  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  to  provide  lor 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  honoring  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst;  and 
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Be  It  further  resolved  tbat  ooplee  of  this 
resolution  be  fcwwarded  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  Missouri  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SUCCESS  AT 
PUNTA  DEL  ESTE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Monagan]  on  his  state- 
ment and  join  him  In  what  he  has  had  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference  smd  its  accomplishments. 

All  who  have  followed  the  proceedings 
at  Punta  del  Este  were  witness  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  of 
statesmanship  by  an  American  President 
in  modem  times. 

President  Johnson  voiced  America's 
friendship  with  a  quality  of  sincerity 
which  disarmed  his  severest  critics.  His 
appeal  for  a  fervent  dedication  to  social 
and  economic  development  without  re- 
gard to  petty  differences  and  quarrels 
inspired  a  new  sense  of  confidence  and 
determination.  The  high  hopes  of  Punta 
del  Este  in  1961  were  bom  anew. 

In  my  view  the  new  Declaration  of  the 
Presidents  is  worthy  of  this  Nation  and 
its  American  partners.  It  is  based  on  our 
historic  unity.  It  is  a  document  to  cher- 
ish because  it  is  forged  from  principles 
and  ideals,  not  tied  to  financial  commit- 
ments. I  believe  It  will  win  wide  support 
in  the  other  Republics. 

The  President  made  no  promises  which 
his  countrymen  and  Congress  cannot 
wholeheartedly  support.  Neither  did  he 
offer  gimmicks  or  prizes. 

We  can  support  Latin  America's  physi- 
cal and  economic  integration  because 
that  represents  a  logical  plan  for  mobiliz- 
ing the  hemisphere's  vast  resources  for 
the  good  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  favorable  outcome  of 
Punta  del  Este  in  1967  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  President  conducted  himself  as 
an  equal  partner  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. He  listened  patiently  and  spoke 
with  utter  candor. 

President  Johnson's  success  at  Pvmta 
del  Este  is  a  notable  tribute  to  the  excel- 
lent planning  and  preparation  which 
preceded  this  historic  mission.  The 
United  States  and  her  sister  Republics 
are  the  true  beneficiaries  of  this  labor. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  President  John- 
son's statement  at  the  summit  meeting 
along  with  his  closing  statement  and  a 
draft  of  the  declaration: 
PsKsmKNT  Johnson's  Statbmxnt  at  SuMicrr 
Session,  April  12 
(Following  U  the  text  of  a  statement  made 
by  President  Johnson  Wednesday  at  an  In- 
formal and  closed  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Summit  Conference : ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Chiefs  of  State: 
I  shall  be  presenting  some  thoughts  on 
the  agenda  of  our  conference  tomorrow,  but 
as  we  enter  Into  our  private  discussion  of 


the  Declaration  before  \is  which  our  Foreign 
Ministers  have  prepared,  1  wish  to  make  a 
few  specific  observations. 

First,  I  want  to  restate  my  support  of  the 
program  which  you  have  set  for  yourselves. 
In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  13, 1  recommended  Increased  financial 
assistance  to  your  countries  In  the  areas 
covered  by  the  Declaration  before  me: 
Kconomlc  Integration,  multinational  projects, 
agriculture,  education,  and  health.  This 
represents  my  convictions  and  my  policy 
today. 

The  decisions  which  you  take  here— and 
the  follow-up  action  which  you  take  In  the 
months  ahead — wUl  enable  me  to  pursue  that 
policy. 

Second,  I  wish  to  state  my  country's  posi- 
tion on  how  we  might  assist  in  expanding 
Latin  American  trttde. 

Much  of  our  thought  and  work  In  the 
Hemisphere  has  centered  In  recent  years  on 
ways  to  expand  the  volume  and  the  value  of 
Latin  American  exports. 

We  all  know  that  basically  the  answer  lies 
In  the  diversification  of  agriculture  and  In 
making  overly  protected  Latin  American  in- 
dustry competitive  and  efficient.  This  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  we  aU  support  Latin 
American  economic  Integration. 

But  we  wish  to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  in 
this  transitional  period  In  Latin  American 
history. 

We  are  now  devoting  a  major  effort  to  try 
to  make  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
a  success.  If  they  succeed,  they  wUl  help 
us  all — Including  Latin  America. 

But  the  process  of  freeing  trade  from 
unnecessary  restrictions  wUl  not  come  to 
an  end  when  the  current  Important  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  are  completed. 

We  have  been  examining  the  kind  of 
trade  InlUatlves  that  the  U.S.  should  propose 
In  the  years  ahead.  We  are  convinced  that 
our  future  trade  policy  must  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

We  have  been  exploring  with  other  major 
Industrialized  countries  what  practical  steps 
can  be  taken  to  Increase  the  export  earnings 
of  all  developing  countries.  We  recognize 
that  comparable  tariff  treatment  may  not 
always  permit  developing  countries  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  desired.  Temporary 
tariff  advantages  for  all  developing  coun- 
tries by  aU  Indxistrlallzed  countries  would  be 
one  way  to  deal  with  this. 

We  think  this  Idea  Is  worth  pursuing.  We 
win  be  discussing  It  further  with  members 
of  our  Congress,  with  business  and  labor 
leaders,  and  we  will  seek  the  cooperation  of 
other  Governments  In  the  world  trading 
community  to  see  whether  a  broad  consensxis 
can  be  reached  along  these  lines. 

We  also  recognize  the  very  special  Impor- 
tance for  certain  Latin  American  countries 
of  earnings  from  coffee  exports.  In  our  pro- 
grams for  assistance  for  a^cultural  develop- 
ment, we  are  already  helping  prevent  chronic 
Biirpluses.  As  a  further  step  In  this  direc- 
tion, we  are  prepared  to  lend  $15  million  to 
the  proposed  International  Coffee  Diversifica- 
tion and  Development  Fund  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  coffee  producing  countries 
agree  to  contribute  »30-»50  million  per  year 
over  the  next  five  years,  and  to  lend  up  to 
$16  million  more  to  match  contributions  by 
other  coffee-consumtng  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement. 

I  have  been  Informed  of  the  great  Im- 
portance which  you  attach  to  the  vise  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  to  finance  pro- 
curement In  other  Alliance  for  Progress  coun- 
tries as  weU  as  In  the  United  States.  I  know 
that  you  are  all  aware  of  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  problems  and  we  deeply 
appreciate  your  cooperation  In  helping  us 
meet  them. 

The  cooperative  nature  of  our  Alliance  Is 
very  Important  to  me.    I  want  yoiu  to  know 


that  we  shall  undertake  consultations  on 
this  matter.  We  shall  try  to  establish  wheth- 
er we  can  agree  that  aid  funds  for  capital 
projects  and  related  technical  assistance  can 
be  used  In  Alliance  for  Progress  countries 
In  ways  which  wUl  protect  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

The  final  point  I  would  make  has  to  do 
with  the  Declaration  which  Is  before  us.  As 
the  political  leaders  of  ovir  countries  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  translate  complex  Is- 
sues Into  understandable  language  for  ovur 
people.  The  decisions  reached  at  this  meet- 
ing are  complicated  decisions.  Though  es- 
sential to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our 
people,  they  may  seem  removed  from  press- 
ing everyday  needs,  unless  we  extract  them 
from  the  language  of  the  economists  and 
diplomats— on  whom  we  so  greatly  rely. 

I  know  that  when  I  return  home,  I  shall 
try  to  make  clear  to  our  people  these  basic 
decisions  we  have  made  together.  And  I  am 
sure  you  wlU  all  wish  to  do  the  same. 

PxxsmxNT  Johnson's  Closino  STAmciNT  at 
Punta  del  Estx 
(Following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  re- 
leased today  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
close  of  the  Hemispheric  Summit  Confer- 
ence : ) 

The  leaders  of  the  Americas  met  In  Bogota 
and  Punta  del  Etete  six  years  ago  to  Inaugu- 
rate one  of  the  most  audacious  programs  In 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  goal  was  to  demonstrate  that  freedom 
and  economic  development  are  not  enemies — 
that  massive  social  and  political  transfor- 
mations can  be  accomplished  without  the 
lash  of  dictatorship,  or  the  spur  of  terror. 

That  was  a  time  to  stete  the  challenge. 
The  years  that  have  passed  prove  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  Americas  responded  creatively  to  this 
challenge. 

We  returned  to  Punta  del  Este  for  an 
assessment  of  our  achievements  and  our 
future  obligations.  We  met  In  a  spirit  of 
candor,  with  a  fuU  realization  of  the  scope 
of  the  problems  that  confront  us. 

We  have  looked  at  the  past  and  the  future 
with  cold  realism,  knowmg  that  our  cavise 
win  not  be  served  by  either  naive  optimism 
or  cynical  pessimism. 

We  have  learned  much,  and  much  that  we 
have  learned  confirms  the  judgment  of  Ec- 
cleslastes  that  he  who  Increaseth  wisdom, 
Increaseth  sorrow.  We  have  long  since 
abandoned  the  view  that  rhetoric  could  alter 
a  social  system — or  that  blueprints  could 
guarantee  economic  growth. 

Economic  and  social  development  Is  a  task 
not  for  sprinters  but  for  long-distance 
runners. 

We  know  now  that  transforming  the  Uvee 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  people 
requires  a  commitment  to  specifics.  It  re- 
quires a  fierce — a  stubborn — dedication  to 
those  undramatlc,  day-to-day  attainments 
that  are  the  sinews  of  economic  and  social 
progress.  This  Is  espyeclally  true  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

We  are  greatly  Impressed  by  the  stepe  that 
have  been  taken — the  progress  made  by  Latin 
America  In  recent  years.  We  are  also  Im- 
pressed by  the  high  level  of  cooperation  that 
has  developed  among  the  proudly  Independ- 
ent nations  of  the  Americas. 

In  my  judgment,  this  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  conference.  We  have  set 
our  priorities  for  the  next  stage. 

First,  we  have  made  some  vital  structural 
commjiments.  The  fulfillment  of  these 
obJectR^e-wlll  not  only  be  a  major  accom- 
plishment In  Its  own  right,  but  wUl  make 
possible  wide-ranging  Improvements  present- 
ly beyond  our  reach. 

The  Latin  American  Common  Market,  once 
achieved,  wlU  alter  the  whole  economy  of 
the  Hemisphere,  and  wUl  have  consequence! 
In  every  sector  of  eodal  and  political  orga- 
nization.    Multi-national  projects— opening 
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the  way  for  the  movement  of  people,  goods, 
electricity — wUl  have  a  slmUar  impact. 

Second,  we  have  moved  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  Immediate  problems ; 

To   expand   Latin   American   trade. 

To  moderiUze  Latin  American  agriculture 
and  Increase  food  production  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  population. 

To  combat  Illiteracy  and  Improve  educa- 
tional systems. 

To  provide  access  to  the  latest  scientific 
and  technological  developments,  and  so  to 
help  bridge  the  technological  gap. 

To  expand  health  measures  so  that  the 
latest  fruits  of  medical  science  wUl  be  at  the 
disposal  of  all  our  people. 

To  eliminate  imnecessary  military  spend- 
ing. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Alliance  has  been  a 
success  by  any  realistic  standard. 

The  second  phase  is  now  under  way.  It 
win  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  problem — the 
modernization  of  over-protected  Latin  Amer- 
ican Industry,  tmder-financed  Latin  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  education.  It  will  be 
difficult  and  demanding.  It  will  require 
sustained  effort. 

The  American  people  have  responded  gen- 
erously to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans, and  I  am  sure  that  otu:  friends  In 
Latin  America  realize  that  we  can  be  de- 
pended upon  In  the  long  struggle  that  wlU 
follow,  as  we  could  In  the  beginning  of  the 
AUlance. 

I  return  to  my  country  In  good  heart  for 
this  reason.  I  have  met  all  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Latin  American  Republics — 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  I  am  convinced  that  the  leaders  of 
Latin  America  are  serious  and  determined 
to  develop  their  nations.  And  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
respond  to  their  efforts. 

DxAnr  DxcLAXATiON  To  Bx  Sicnxd  bt  Presi- 
dents   AT    Summit    MErnNC,    Punta    del 
Este,  ab  Approved  bt  Foreicn  Ministers 
The   Presidents   of   the   American   States 
and    the   Prime   Minister   of   Trinidad    and 
Tobago  meeting  in  Punta  del  Este,  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay, 

Resolved  to  give  more  dynamic  and  con- 
crete expression  to  the  Ideals  of  Latin 
American  unity  and  of  solidarity  among  the 
peoples  of  America,  which  inspired  the 
founders  of  our  countries;* 

Determined  to  make  this  objective  a  re- 
ality within  our  own  nations.  In  keeping 
with  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  aspi- 
rations of  our  peoples; 

Inspired  by  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  Pan-American  system,  especially  those 
contained  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
the  economic  and  social  act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  the  protocol  of  Buenos  Aires  amending 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States: 

Conscious  that  the  attainment  of  national 
and  regional  development  objectives  In 
Latin  America  is  based  essentially  on  self- 
help; 

Convinced,  however,  that  the  achievement 
of  those  objectives  requires  determined  col- 
laboration by  all  our  countries,  complemen- 
tary support  through  mutual  aid  and  ex- 
pansion of  external  cooperation; 

Pledged  to  give  a  vigorous  impetus  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  emphasize  its 
multilateral  character,  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging balanced  development  of  the  re- 
gion at  a  substantially  faster  pace  than  at- 
tained thus  far; 
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*  Wherever  the  term  "Latlil  America"  Is 
used  In  this  text.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that 
It  Includes  all  the  member  states  of  the 
OAS  save  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  term  "Presidents"  also  Includes  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
The  term  "Continent"  comprises  both  the 
continental  and  Insular  areas. 


United  In  the  Intent  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  our  peoples  and  to  assure  their  In- 
creased participation  in  the  development 
process,  creating  in  these  purposes  suitable 
conditions  as  much  In  the  political  as  In 
the  economic,  social  and  labor  fields; 

Resolved  to  maintain  a  social  harmony 
and  fraternal  relations  In  the  Americas,  where 
true  racial  equality  must  prevail. 

We  proclaim  the  solidarity  of  the  coun- 
tries we  represent  and  their  decision  to 
achieve  to  the  fullest  measure  the  free,  just, 
and  democratic  social  order  demanded  by 
the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

LATIN  AMERICA  WILL  CREATE  A  COMMON  MARKET 

The  Presidents  of  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics agree  to  create  progressively  from 
1970  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
which  must  be  substantially  In  operation  In 
a  period  of  no  more  than  fifteen  years.  The 
Latin  American  Market  will  be  based  on  the 
complete  development  and  progressive  con- 
vergence of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  and  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market,  taking  Into  account  the 
Interests  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
not  yet  affiliated  with  these  systems.  This 
great  task  will  reinforce  our  historic  bonds, 
WlU  promote  Industrial  development  and 
the  strengthening  of  Latin  American  Indus- 
trial enterprises  with  more  efficient  produc- 
tion and  new  opportunities  for  employment, 
and  vrtll  permit  the  region  to  play  Its  de- 
servedly significant  role  In  world  affairs.  The 
ties  of  friendship  among  the  peoples  of  the 
continent  will  thus  be  strengthened. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  his  part,  declares  his  firm  sup- 
port for  this  promising  Latin  American 
Initiative. 

WE  WILL  LAT  THE  PHYSICAL  FOUNDATIONS  lOH 
LATIN  AMERICAN  XCONOmC  INTEGRATION 
THROUGH     MULTINATIONAL     PROJECTS 

The  undersigned  Presidents  affirm  that 
economic  Integration  demands  a  major  sus- 
tained effort  to  build  a  land  trsmsportation 
network  smd  to  Improve  transportation  sys- 
tems of  edl  kinds  so  as  to  open  the  way  for 
the  movement  of  both  people  and  g^x>ds 
throughout  the  continent;  to  establish  an 
adequate  and  efficient  telecommunications 
system;  to  Install  Inter-connected  |>ower 
systems;  and  to  develop  Jolntiy  International 
river  basins,  frontier  regions,  and  economic 
areas  which  Include  the  territory  of  two  or 
more  countries. 

WE  WILL  JOIN  IN  EFFORTS  TO  INCREASE  SUB- 
STANTIALLT  LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
EARNINGS 

In  order  to  Increase  substantially  Latin 
American  foreign  trade  earnings.  Individual 
and  Joint  efforts  shall  be  directed  toward 
facilitating  non-dlscrlmlnatory  access  of 
Latin  American  products  In  the  world  mar- 
kets; toward  Increasing  Latin  American 
earnings  from  traditional  exports;  toward 
avoiding  frequent  fluctuations  In  Income 
from  such  commodities;  and  finally,  towEuti 
adopting  measiu-es  that  will  stimulate  ex- 
ports of  Latin  American  manufactured 
products. 

WE  WILL  MODERNIZE  THE  LIVING  CONDITIONS  OF 
OUR  RURAL  POPULATIONS,  RAISE  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTIVITT  IN  GENERAL,  AND  INCREASE 
FOOD  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  BOTH 
LATIN   AMERICA   AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

We  Will  transform  the  living  conditions  of 
the  rural  workers  and  farmers  of  Latin 
America,  to  guarantee  their  full  participation 
In  economic  and  social  progress.  For  that 
purpose  integrated  programs  of  moderniza- 
tion, land  settlement,  and  agrarian  reform 
Will  be  carried  out  as  the  countries  so  re- 
quire. Similarly,  productivity  wlU  be  Im- 
proved and  agricultural  production  diversi- 
fied. F*urthermore,  recognizing  that  the 
continent's  capacity  for  food  production  en- 
tails a  dual  responsibility,  a  special  effort 


WlU  be  made  to  produce  sufficient  food  for 
the  growing  needs  of  our  own  peoples  and 
to  contribute  toward  feeding  the  peoples  of 
other  regions. 

WX  WIU.   VIGOROUBLT   PROMOTE  EDUCATION   FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

In  order  to  give  a  decisive  Impetus  to  edu- 
cation for  development,  our  literacy  cam- 
paigns WlU  be  Intensified,  education  at  all 
levels  win  be  greatly  expanded  and  Its  qual- 
ity Improved  so  that  the  rich  human  poten- 
tial of  our  peoples  may  make  their  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development  of  lAtln  America, 
our  educational  systems  wlU  be  modernized 
taking  full  advantage  of  educational  Inno- 
vations, and  exchanges  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents wUl  be  Increased.  Latin  America  wlU 
share  In  the  benefits  of  current  scientific 
and  technological  progress  so  as  to  reduce 
the  widening  gap  between  it  and  the  highly 
Industrialized  nations  In  the  areas  of  pro- 
duction techniques  and  of  Uvlng  conditions. 

WK    WILL    HARNESS    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 
TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 

National  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
grams will  be  developed  and  strengthened  and 
a  regional  program  will  be  started;  multi- 
national Institutes  for  advanced  training  and 
research  will  be  established;  existing  insti- 
tutes of  this  type  In  Latin  America  wUl  be 
at  the  same  time  be  strengthened  and  con- 
tributions will  be  made  to  the  exchange  and 
advancement  of  technological  knowledge. 

WK  WILL  EXPAND  PROGRAMS  FOR  IMPROVING  THX 
HEALTH  OF  THX  AMERICAN  PEOPLES 

The  fundamental  role  of  health  In  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  Latin 
America  demands  that  the  prevention  and 
control  of  communicable  diseases  be  intensi- 
fied and  that  measures  be  taken  to  eradicate 
those  which  can  be  completely  eliminated  by 
existing  techniques,  and  that  programs  to 
supply  drinking  water  and  other  essential 
sanitary  services  for  urban  and  rural  areas 
win  be  speeded  up. 

LATIN   AMERICA    WILL   ELIMINATB   UNNECESSARY 
MILITARY  EXPENDITURES 

The  Presidents  of  Latin  American  Repub- 
Ucs,  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  armed 
forces  to  the  maintenance  of  security,  recog- 
nize at  the  same  time  that  the  demands  of 
economic  development  and  social  progress 
make  It  necessary  to  devote  to  those  purposes 
the  maximum  resources  available  In  Latin 
America. 

Therefore,  they  express  their  Intention  to 
Umlt  mUitary  expenditures  In  proportion  to 
the  actual  demands  of  national  security  in 
accordance  with  each  country's  constitutional 
provisions  avoiding  those  expenditures  that 
are  not  indispensable  for  the  performance  of 
the  specific  duties  of  the  armed  forces  and, 
where  pertinent,  of  International  commit- 
ments that  obligate  their  respective  govern- 
ments With  regard  to  the  treaty  on  the 
banning  of  nuclear  arms  In  Latin  America, 
they  expressed  the  hope  that  It  may  enter 
Into  force  as  soon  as  possible,  once  the  re- 
quirements established  by  the  treaty  are 
fulfilled. 

In  facing  the  problems  considered  In  this 
meeting,  which  constitute  a  challenge  to  the 
will  of  the  American  Governments  and  peo- 
ples, the  Presidents  proclaim  their  faith  In 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem: To  promote  In  the  Americas  free  and 
democratic  societies,  existing  under  the  rule 
of  law.  whoee  dynamic  economics,  reinforced 
by  growing  technological  capabilities,  wUl 
allow  them  to  serve  with  ever  Increasing  ef- 
fectiveness the  peoples  of  the  continent. 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  President  John- 
son's statement  at  the  summit  session 
on  April  12,  and  President  Johnson's 
closing  statement  at  Punta  del  Este,  with 
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a  draft  of  the  declaration  to  be  signed  by 
the  Presidents  at  the  summit  meeting  as 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
addition  to  the  Items  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  there  was  an 
editorial  In  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
by  James  Reston,  which  I  believe  is  a 
very  f airminded  appraisal  of  the  results 
of  this  conference.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  might  be 
Included  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
PuNTA  DEL  Esrx:  Trx  Fkbtilx  Giant 
(By  James  Reston) 

Pttnta  dh.  Estx,  April  15. — Even  on  the 
most  modest  assumptions,  the  conference  of 
the  American  Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este 
was  an  admirable  and  maybe  even  significant 
occasion. 

After  a  hundred  years  of  dreaming 
rhetoric,  Latin  America  has  plenty  to  be 
modest  about.  Presidents  do  not  really  pre* 
side  over  the  turbulent  life  of  this  fertile 
giant.  Words,  It  seems,  do  not  divert  the 
waters  of  the  Amazon  or  conquer  the  terri- 
fying altitudes  of  the  Andes.  Nor  is  It  clear 
that  these  nations  are  governable  in  their 
present  state  of  human  fertility,  poverty  and 
ignorance.  But  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
political  influence,  the  conversations  here 
were  useful. 

TRX  posrnvx  sidk 

At  least  they  Influenced  for  a  few  days  the 
attitudes  of  influential  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rio  Orande.  Instead  of  concentrating 
on  their  separate  national  problems,  the 
Presidents  dealt  with  their  common  prob- 
lems. Instead  of  talking  about  the  divisive 
demons  of  history  and  Ideology,  they  talked 
about  the  stubborn  problems  of  geography. 
Instead  of  talking  about  themselves  and  the 
past,  they  talked  about  the  continent  and 
future. 

In  the  process,  it  was  possible  to  see,  not 
change  but  the  possibility  of  change.  Latin 
America  had  doubts  about  the  sincerity  of 
Washington's  purpose  in  supporting  a  com- 
mon market  in  Latin  America.  Why  shoiild 
the  powerful  gringo  of  the  North  want  a 
unified  Latin  America?  Why  not  keep  the 
nations  below  the  Rio  Orande  weak  and 
divided  and  dominated  by  Washington's 
policies  and  Wall  Street's  capital? 

PXBST7ASIVX  THEMX 

President  Johnson  helped  minimize  these 
ancient  fears.  He  talked  about  the  weak- 
ness and  division  of  Latin  America  as  a 
threat,  not  only  to  the  civil  order  of  the 
Latin  states,  but  as  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  He  put  forward  his 
theme,  not  as  an  act  of  generosity,  but  of 
national  self-interest  for  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  managed 
to  persuade  the  other  Presidents  that  he 
was  genuinely  for  a  strong  Latin  America 
that  could  achieve  In  unity  a  more  equal 
partnership  with  the  United  States. 

This  was  one  Important  Imponderable. 
Another  was  that  the  idea  of  a  cooperative 


Interdependent  Latin  America  moved  in  this 
conference  from  the  level  of  technical  dis- 
cussion to  the  arena  of  political  decision. 
Latin  America  has  been  developing  for  many 
years  a  growing  company  of  expert  economic 
and  social  technicians  who  recognize  that 
even  the  largest  and  most  advanced  of  these 
nations  cannot  compete  alone  In  the 
modern  world  of  science  and  technology. 
But  their  concepts,  like  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics, remained  textbook  theories  until 
they  became  an  Issue  for  political  decision 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government.  And 
this  is  what  happened  at  Punta  del  Este:  the 
Presidents  accepted  the  integration  con- 
cepts of  the  technicians  and  committed 
themselves  to  try  to  transform  them  into 
policy. 

Also,  this  conference  provided  a  forum  for 
political  leaders  of  continental  scale.  The 
Presidents  of  the  Latin-American  republics 
have  been  Isolated  fig^ures  in  their  own  sep- 
erate  areas,  like  Governors  in  the  United 
States,  with  limited  constituencies.  But  at 
this  conference,  all  of  Latin  America  heard 
the  voices  of  men  like  President  Eduardo 
Prel  of  Chile  and  President  Fernando  Be- 
launde  of  Peru,  and  these  two  men — to  men- 
tion only  two — demonstrated  that  Latin 
America  is  producing  wide-ranging  political 
minds  worthy  of  comparison  with  any  polit- 
ical leaders  in  the  present  world. 

At  the  very  least,  this  conference  was  an 
educational  experience  for  all  the  partici- 
pants, including  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  dignity  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding.  He  made  many 
friends  here  and  discovered  in  the  process 
that  money  is  not  the  only,  and  maybe  not 
even  the  main  answer  to  an  effective  hemi- 
spheric policy. 

"No  external  aid,"  President  Prel  of  Chile 

said,  "can  replace  our  own  domestic  effort 

The  alternatives  cannot  be  Ignored:  either 
there  Is  a  way  leading  to  a  free  human  so- 
ciety, or  we  shall  inevitably  fall  Into  dis- 
order and  violence.  .  .  ." 

"Appeal  to  our  peoples."  President  Be- 
launde  of  Peru  said,  "in  the  conviction  that 
the  solution  to  their  problems  lies  within 
themselves.  ...  It  does  not  depend  on  a 
given  credit  or  loan  which  might  be  con- 
venient. ...  I  say  it  wlU  depend  above 
all  on  their  own  will  to  work.  .  .  ." 

RATS  or   HOP! 

It  Is  far  too  early  to  talk,  as  many  here 
are  now  doing,  of  "turning  points"  and  "new 
eras,"  but  there  are  some  important  glim- 
merings among  these  most  deprived  peoples. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  many  people  were 
fearing  that  the  whole  of  Latin  America 
might  go  the  way  of  Cuba,  with  Castro  talk- 
ing of  the  Andes  becoming  the  Sierra  Maestra 
of  South  America.  The  theme,  as  least,  is 
different  now.  They  are  talking  about  de- 
veloping the  River  Platte  into  a  vast  produc- 
tive international  transportation  and  In- 
dustrial system,  of  conquering  the  Amazon, 
and  mastering  the  Andes,  and  binding  the 
continent  together  with  a  common  com- 
munications network  via  satellite. 

Maybe  it  is  Just  talk;  that  depends  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Punta  del  Este  con- 
cepts, but  it  is  pretty  good  talk  reaching 
out  for  what  Lyndon  Johnson  called  a  New 
America. 


BEEP  IMPORT   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  REIFEL.    Mr.  ^^eaker,  last  week 


I  joined  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  in 
introducing  legislation  to  tighten  con- 
trols on  meat  imports. 

My  biU  (HJl.  8505)  and  Mr.  Martin's 
bUl  (H.R.  8293)  would  bring  imder  im- 
port quotas  all  processed,  canned  and 
prepared  beef  and  vesd  shipped  Into 
the  country.  Because  this  category  of 
meat  Imports  Is  not  covered  by  the  Meat 
Import  Act  of  1964,  some  1.2  billion 
pounds  of  these  products  were  imported 
last  year. 

These  bills  also  would  eliminate  the 
10-percent  above-quota-imports  "trig- 
ger clause."  The  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  impose  import  restrictions 
when  the  predetermined  base  figure  of 
905  million  pounds  annually  of  imports 
has  been  reached.  At  present  the  Presi- 
dent has  discretionary  authority  to  im- 
pose restrictions  only  after  the  damage 
has  been  done  and  imports  have  reached 
995  million  pounds. 

I  Join  Congressman  Martw  in  urging 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  take  early  action  on  this  legislation. 
No  other  State  in  the  Union  is  more 
severely  hurt  by  excessive  meat  Imports 
than  is  South  Dakota,  where  more  than 
70  percent  of  farm  Income  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

Some  Interest  in  stepped-up  school 
lunch  program  purchases  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  has  been  expressed 
by  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association.  While  It  would  be  helpful 
to  have  a  90-day  supply  of  Imports  re- 
moved from  the  market,  I  point  out 
that  this  Is  but  a  stopgap  solution. 
What  we  really  need  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  American  livestock  pro- 
ducer faced  with  sagging  prices  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  Import  Act  of  1964 
through  legislative  action  by  Congress. 

Many  of  us  warned  the  act  was  inade- 
quate at  the  time  It  was  passed.  I  be- 
lieve events  of  the  intervening  years  have 
proven  this  thesis. 

In  January  of  this  year  alone,  im- 
ports of  fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled  beef 
climbed  51  percent  over  the  figure  for 
the  same  month  a  year  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks two  Items  of  printed  material. 
The  first  is  the  GTA  Dally  Radio  Round- 
up of  Wednesday,  April  12,  1967.  report- 
ing on  the  Minnesota  poll  finding,  where- 
in more  than  7  out  of  10  Minnesota  resi- 
dents, or  72  percent,  feel  the  American 
farmer  is  not  getting  a  fair  return  for 
his  products  and  57  percent  would  be 
willing  to  pay  higher  food  prices  if  it 
would  assure  a  higher  return  for  the 
farmer. 

The  second  item  Is  my  current  news- 
letter. Reifel  Shots,  of  April  11,  1967,  in 
which  I  discussed  the  current  position  of 
the  farmer  and  available  means  to  assist 
him. 

The  Items  follow: 

[From  the  OTA  Dally  Radio  Roundup, 
Apr.    12.    19671 

For  whatever  reasons,  agriculture's  image 
seems  to  be  Improving  in  Minnesota.  This 
may  well  be  true  In  other  states  also.  Non- 
farm  people  seem  to  understand  better  the 
problems  of  farmers. 
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We  say  that  because  of  a  ix>U  taken  re- 
cently by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  This  is 
the  Minnesota  Poll,  which  la  widely  recog- 
nized and  quoted.  Here,  in  summary,  is 
what  the  poll  shows : 

More  than  seven  out  of  ten  Mizmesota 
people,  73  percent,  think  the  nation's  farm- 
ers are  not  getting  a  fair  return  for  their 
products. 

A  majority  of  the  Minnesota  public,  67 
percent,  would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  food 
prices  if  it  meant  higher  Income  for  farmers. 

Some  of  those  polled,  of  course,  think  that 
farmers  are  getting  a  fair  retxim  now.  Tb* 
percentage  thinking  that  Is  21  percent  in 
this  Minnesota  PoU.  But  a  year  ago  38  per- 
cent thought  farmers  were  doing  (JI  right, 
and  two  years  ago  It  was  28  percent.  So  the 
percentage  that  think  farmers  are  getting  a 
fair  return  la  doing  down. 

As  we  said,  57  percent  of  the  Mlnnesotans 
said  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  higher 
food  prices  If  farmers  benefited.  But  36 
percent  said  they  would  not.  Those  are 
state-wide  percentages. 

The  Minnesota  Poll  breaks  this  down  In 
various  ways.  It  found  that  60  piercent  of 
the  men,  but  only  S3  percent  ai  the  women, 
would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  food  prices. 

In  the  larger  IiAinnesota  cities  of  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  and  Duluth  48  percent  of 
the  people  would  pay  higher  food  prices. 
That  same  percentage  held  in  the  smaller 
cities. 

The  percentage  went  up  significantly  to  67 
percent  in  the  towns  of  Minnesota.  Towns- 
people, of  course,  are  close  to  agriculture. 
They  understand  what  is  happening  in  the 
country.  They  know  first-hand  that  farm 
families  spend  more  when  their  Incomes  im- 
prove, and  the  towns  are  the  first  to  feel  that 
additional  spending.  So  it  is  understand- 
able that  67  percent  of  the  townspeople 
would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  their  food 
to  Improve  farm  Incomes.  That's  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  48  percent  in  the 
larger  cities. 

How  about  farmers  .  .  .  would  they  be 
willing  to  pay  more  for  food?  In  this  Min- 
nesota Poll  80  percent  of  the  farmers  said 
they  would.  These  days,  you  know,  farm 
families  buy  food  from  the  stores  just  as 
city  families  do.  They  don't  live  off  the 
land,  so  this  overwhelming  farm  willingness 
to  pay  more  for  food  is  significant. 

Going  back  to  that  question  of  whether 
or  not  farmers  get  a  fair  return  for  their 
products.  94  percent  of  the  farmers  polled 
said  they  do  not.  The  state-wide  percent- 
age, you'll  remember,  la  72. 

This  Minnesota  Poll  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  Washington's  great  fears  about 
consumer  unhapplness  over  food  prices  are 
not  founded  In  fact. 

(By  Congressman  Ben  Rkivtl) 
Washington. — For  a  long  time  I  have 
maintained  that  blg-clty  consiuners  wouldn't 
mind  paying  higher  grocery  bills  If  they  un- 
derstood the  farmer's  plight  and  could  be 
assured  he  was  getting  the  Increase.  Con- 
sumer resentment  is  understandable  when 
all  they  hear  about  from  their  politicians  Is 
"farm  subsidies."  They  need  some  educa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  made  sc»ne  useful 
statements  on  the  subject.  But  not  until 
farmers  were  dumping  milk  on  the  ground, 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  2-cent-a-quart  Increase, 
did  his  department  take  action  to  Investigate 
current  prices  and  the  impact  of  dairy 
Imports. 

One  of  the  best  recent  statements  I  have 
seen  came  from  the  National  Limestone  In- 
stitute. It  pointed  out  all  the  articles  in 
the  shopping  cart  that  cannot  be  classified 
as  groceries  or  food.  It  showed  how  the 
American  shopper  is  spending  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  his  disposable  Income  for  food 
than  ever  before: 


Year 

Dispos- 
able In- 
come 

Expendi- 
Total  ex-      tures  lor 
pendltures         food 

Percent  of 
penonal 
disposable 
Inrnme 

1947—. 
1967.... 
1966—. 

tl.179 
1.801 

2.S68 

tl.llS 
1.643 
2.363 

$303 
373 
464 

25.7 
20.7 
18.1 

A  recent  Agriculture  Department  report 
had  a  comparison  of  food  expenditures  as  a 
proportion  of  spending  in  various  countries. 
Here  are  the  five  lowest  and  highest: 


Lowest 

Per- 
cent 

Highest 

Per- 
cent 

United  States.... 

19.8 
21.5 
22.0 
22.4 
25.2 

Ghana 

Korea,  Republic 

of. 
China  (Taiwan)... 
Ceylcm 

68.7 
58.6 

Denmark 

Australia       .  .  . 

50.8 

Puerto  Rloo 

60.0 

Vietnam.      

48.2 

So  we're  paying  less  for  food  in  compari- 
son to  total  expenditures  than  in  any  other 
nation.  We  also  get  more  built-in  maid 
services,  such  as  pre-packaging  and  quick 
freezing,  than  in  any  other  nation.  And  we 
eat  better. 

Yet  the  farmer's  price  for  many  commodi- 
ties is  less  than  that  of  20  years  ago.  He  is 
getting  only  74  per  cent  of  a  fair  return  as 
measured  by  parity.  His  income  is  only  66 
per  cent  of  the  92,618  per  capita  average  for 
non-farm  people. 

What's  being  done  about  itf  The  Presi- 
dent didn't  even  send  a  farm  message  to  Con- 
gress this  year.  He  did,  however,  recom- 
mend a  25  per  cent  step-up  in  poverty  war 
spending.  Freeman's  department  seems 
content  to  issue  reports  about  record  farm 
Income.  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees say  this  Is  a  year  for  review  of  farm 
legislation,  not  one  for  enacting  price 
increases. 

Congressmen  representing  rural  districts 
(at  least  20  per  cent  rural  population)  make 
up  only  12  per  cent  of  Congress,  compared 
with  38  per  cent  In  1950  and  67  per  cent 
in  1920.  Farm  population,  25.2  per  cent 
under  FDR,  has  shmnk  to  16.7  under  Tru- 
man, 13.9  under  Eisenhower,  8.7  under  Ken- 
nedy and  6.4  under  Johnson.  And  It's  still 
shrinking. 

In  a  recent' article  for  the  Aberdeen  Ameri- 
can-News I  outlined  some  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  and  could  be  done,  even  in  a  city 
Congress,  if  we  got  some  help  from  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue: 

1.  Set  out  on  a  realistic,  planned  cam- 
paign to  give  full  price  parity  to  the  farmer, 
even  if  it  does  mean  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

2.  Boost  the  farmer's  return  under  exist- 
ing wheat  and  feed  grains  programs. 

3.  Pass  meaningful  import  restriction 
laws,  with  teeth  In  them,  for  both  meat  and 
dairy  products.  End  the  "foreigners  first" 
policy  In  agriculture. 

4.  Get  public  recognition  that  rural  pov- 
erty often  is  translated  into  urban  poverty. 
Displaced  farmers  shouldn't  have  to  go  to 
the  cities  for  help  they  can't  get  working  for 
themselves  on  the  farm.  Instead,  oppressed 
city  dwellers  should  be  offered  opportuntlles 
In  sparsely  settled  rural  areas. 

6.  Authorize  and  construct  without  delay 
such  projectMis  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Unit, 
which  will  Intensify  land  use,  stabilize  farm 
Income,  encourage  Industry  and  keep  farm- 
ers on  the  land. 


NEW  FEDERAL  BUILDING  IN  CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mimshall]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
insert  the  following  correspondence  and 
material  in  the  Record  : 
CoNcaBss  or  trx  XTNTrxD  Statss, 

HOUSB    or    RXPRKSKNTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Elmkb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Staats:  This  is  to  respectfully 
request  an  Investigation  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  contractual  and  construc- 
tion procedures  Involving  the  new  t32  mU- 
lion  Federal  office  building  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Originally  contracted  for  completion  by 
September  1.  1966,  It  will  not  be  finished 
imtll  sometime  In  1968,  and  Its  history  Is 
marked  by  building  practices  unique  In  mod- 
ern construction. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
apparently  close  and  amiable  relationship 
between  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  general  contractors,  Huber,  Hunt 
gc  Nichols  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
Frank  Briscoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

When  the  original  completion  date,  Sep- 
tember 1.  1968.  was  not  met,  a  five- week  ex- 
tension was  granted  to  the  contractors  by 
GSA  to  October  8,  1966  and  the  $3,000  per 
day  penalty  excused  for  that  period.  Last 
Jtme  17  I  was  advised  that  the  building 
would  be  finished  and  turned  over  to  the 
goverimient  by  February  16,  1967.  It  Is  now 
the  middle  of  April  and  I  am  advised  by 
GSA  spokesmen  that  my  office  in  the  build- 
ing will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before 
next  December.  Yet  within  the  last  month, 
Mr.  Knott  of  GSA  has  said,  "We  have  ex- 
cused some  penalties  and  will  excuse  more." 

One  year  ago  this  week  a  Cleveland  news- 
paper commenting  editorially  on  the  delay 
m  completing  the  structure  said,  "GSA  has 
been  slipshod  In  riding  herd  on  the  project." 
That  was  putting  It  mUdly.  My  investiga- 
tion has  disclosed: 

1.  Sloppy  housekeeping.  After  my  last 
criticism  to  GSA  about  this  condition,  many 
truckloads  of  debris  and  rubbish  were  hauled 
from  the  partially  occupied  building. 

2.  Total  disregard  of  ordinary  safety  meas- 
ures. The  accident  rate  Is  so  high  on  this 
structure  that  Indxistrlal  compensation  rates 
for  all  contractors  in  the  Cleveland  area  very 
probably  will  be  raised. 

3.  Poor  planning,  or  acceptance  of  poor 
planning,  by  GSA.  In  this  connection  I 
would  ask  why  master  valves  and  by-passes 
were  not  Installed  In  the  piping  on  each  floor 
to  avoid  a  total  shut-down  should  repairs  be 
necessary  on  only  one  floor. 

4.  Disregard  of  specifications  by  contractors 
taking  shortcuts  to  get  the  work  done.  A 
typical  example  of  this  malpractice  Is  the 
"bending"  of  horizontal  pipes  to  accom- 
modate the  out-of-plimib  condition  of  the 
building. 

6.  Reports  that  architect's  warnings  on  tin- 
safe  structural  practices  were  completely  tm- 
heeded.  Witness  the  collapse  of  an  unbraced 
wall,  despite  the  sirchitect's  admonition  about 
its  lack  of  safety. 

Because  GSA  has  tolerated  these  practices 
deeplte  reports  and  complaints  made  by  their 
own  inspectors  and  other  responsible  p>er8ons 
on  the  job,  and,  further,  because  GSA  haa 
avoided  answering  my  specific  questions  or 
has  applied  the  whitewash  brush  to  them.  I 
am  respectfully  requesting  GAO  to  make  the 
following  specific  determinations : 

1.  Who  pays  for  the  cost  of  the  freeze-up 
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last  December  when  210  fan  coll  units  were 
destroyed  and  420  Johnson  pneumatic  control 
valves  bad  to  be  replaced?  Reports  Indicate 
tills  cost  will  run  between  $100,000  and 
•SOO.OOO. 

2.  Who  stands  the  cost  of  the  $100,000  fire 
damage  to  the  ninth  floor  last  February?  I 
have  never  been  Informed  as  to  the  exact 
cause  of  the  fire. 

3.  Who  Is  going  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  break- 
ing through  plaster  walls  to  repair  leaks  In 
plp>es  which  were  covered  with  Insulating  ma- 
terial and  "plastered"  In  before  being  sub- 
jected to  pressure  tests?  Last  week  they  had 
not  replastered  walls  on  the  lobby  floor  which 
they  had  to  break  down  to  get  at  pipes. 

4.  What,  approximately,  will  the  contrac- 
tors' "extras"  total? 

6.  Is  it  possible  at  this  time  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  extension  time  granted  by 
OSA  to  the  contractors  will  be  liable  for 
penalty? 

I  also  request  that  General  Accounting 
conduct  an  Immediate  audit  of  the  financial 
Btatiis  of  the  contract:  How  much  has  been 
paid  by  the  government  to  the  general  con- 
tractors; how  the  contractors  have  handled 
their  bills  with  the  sub-contractors,  and 
how  much  above  the  original  bid  the  final 
cost  will  be. 

Attached  for  yotir  guidance  is  a  chronol- 
ogy of  the  construction  program. 

Also  enclosed  Is  an  affidavit  obtained  from 
>ilr.  David  Jennings,  3152  West  48th  Street. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  supervised  a  crew  of 
aome  75  men  as  construction  foreman  in 
charge  of  installing  hot  and  cold  water  and 
steam  lines  in  the  new  Federal  building.  In 
addition  I  am  enclosing  for  your  informa- 
tion statements  given  on  a  confidential  basis 
to  my  staff  from  other  individuals  who  ue 
or  have  been  connected  with  the  project. 
The  correspondence  I  am  enclosing  with  this 
supplemental  information  is  from  a  firm  now 
In  litigation  with  the  contractors. 

My  long  acquaintance  with  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  OAO  encourages  the 
anticipation  of  your  prompt  consideration  of 
what  app>ear8  to  be  an  imposition  on  the 
taxpayers  and  a  structural  threat  to  the 
health,  safety  and  comfort  of  the  building's 
occupants. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Mutshall, 

Member  o/  Congress. 

Statcment  Made  bt  DAvm  Jennxngs,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  March 
14,  1967 

I  have  spent  22  years  In  the  pipe-fitting 
trade.  I  was  employed  by  Ray  Hoge,  of 
Wrightco,  Inc.,  4300  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  Limbach  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
in  November  of  1964  as  construction  foreman 
in  charge  of  the  Installation  of  hot  and  cold 
water  lines  and  steam  lines  in  the  New  Fed- 
eral Bvillding.  I  supervised  the  work  of  76 
to  80  men  on  this  job. 

During  the  two  years  and  five  months  I 
was  employed  in  that  capacity  I  observed 
many  operations  in  connection  with  the 
building  project  which,  in  my  opinion  and 
exx>erlence,  resulted  in  sub-standard  instal- 
lations. I  shall  endeavor  to  relate  these 
instances  as  accurately  as  p>08slble: 

No  expansion  Joints  were  installed  in  the 
main  steam  mechanical  quarter,  a  condition 
that  very  probably  will  lead  to  a  major  shut- 
down at  some  future  date. 

Armaflex  (a  rubberized  covering  on  cop- 
per and  steel  lines  to  prevent  sweating)  was 
not  prop>erIy  applied  on  some  lines  and  is 
hanging  loose.  This  condition  permits  some 
sweating  which  will  become  more  pro- 
noimced  in  hot  weather  and  could  result  in 
ceiling  damage.  Most  of  the  covering  on 
fan  coU  units  is  in  this  condition. 

Shut-off  valves  and  by-i>asse8  in  the 
plumbing  system  were  not  installed  at  each 
floor.    Because  of  this  omission  if  work  has 


to  be  done  on  the  hot  or  cold  water  lines 
on  (for  example)  the  7th  floor,  all  lines  from 
the  1st  through  the  16th  floors  must  be  shut 
down.  Floors  1  through  16  and  16  through 
32  are  served  by  two  distinct  systems. 

The  colonnade  piping  has  no  pitch,  which 
means  it  will  not  drain  itself  by  gravity.  And 
the  importance  of  this  situation  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  some  valves  have  been 
enclosed  behind  plaster  or  between  ceiling 
and  floor  so  that  the  stainless  steel  ceiling 
in  the  lobby  and  colonnade  will  have  to  be 
removed  to  do  any  work  on,  or  drain,  any  of 
these  lines  or  valves. 

All  pipe  was  covered  before  being  sub- 
jected to  pressure  tests.  I  never  before  heard 
of  covering  pipe  before  pressure  tests  as  this 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  definitely 
trace  leaks.  Pipes  in  this  building  were 
covered  with  Jotms  Mansville  #90,  fibre  glass, 
and  Armaflex. 

I  have  always  held  it  to  be  standard  prac- 
tice to  flush  all  lines  (cleaning  out  all  dirt 
and  foreign  matter)  with  a  chemical  sub- 
stance, usually  Calgon,  before  putting  the 
lines  into  actual  operation.  This  was  not 
done  on  this  project,  with  disastrous  results. 
Scale  that  flecks  off  in  pipe  and  tubing,  along 
with  dirt  nominally  introduced  during  con- 
struction, remained  in  the  pipes  with  the 
resxilt  that  whole  rows  of  fan  coils  (heating 
and  air-conditioning  units)  now  are  clogged 
and  inoperative.  There  are  nearly  6,000  of 
these  fan  colls  in  the  building  and  it  is  my 
t)est  Judgment  that  30%  to  40%  of  them 
are  clogged  today,  including  many  in  the 
now  occupied  first  seven  floors.  Some  have 
been  found  to  tte  plugged  solidly  by  (name 
deleted]  of  OSA's  building  maintenance 
staff. 

Floating  thermostats  inside  the  main  steam 
traps  dual  duct  units  are  being  replaced  at 
considerable  cost  because  of  foreign  sub- 
stances In  the  steam  lines.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  strainers  in  the  steam  system  are 
clogged  right  now. 

Careless  or  faulty  welding  of  joints 
(branch  lines  to  main  lines)  left  micro  weld 
stubs  and  unburnt  welding  rod  bits  in- 
ternally in  pipes.  When  the  lines  are  put 
Into  operation  these  stubs  (tiny  metallic 
particles)  clog  strainers.  Jam  fan  coils,  and 
damage  pumps.  Altogether,  basing  my  esti- 
mate on  actual  experience,  I  figure  that  the 
dirt  and  foreign  matter  in  pipes,  pumps, 
valves  and  colls  eventually  will  add  up  to 
amount  a  million  dollars'  damage. 

Many  of  the  pipes  to  the  fan  coil  headers 
from  the  risers  were  threaded  too  deeply. 
Then  when  they  were  screwed  into  the  valves 
they  had  to  be  inserted  for  the  full  length 
of  the  thread  or  they  would  leak.  Thus  the 
pipe  so  screwed  into  the  valves  jammed  at 
least  60%  of  the  valves  so  they  are  inoper- 
ative. Wlcklng  and  other  compounds  were 
used  in  an  effort  to  correct  leaks  caused  by 
faulty  threading  of  pipes.  This  constitutes 
slovenly  work  and  is  only  makeshift  and 
temporary  in  its  ultimate  effect.  The  valves 
referred  to  in  this  paragraph  now  are  en- 
closed behind  plastered  walls  which  must  be 
broken  into  to  make  repairs  or  adjustments. 
It  is  impossible  to  reach  the  valves  any 
other  way.  Other  valves  on  the  chill  and 
hot  water  main  feeder  risers  have  been  so 
enclosed  In  construction  that  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  them  ceilings  must  be  torn 
out.  This  condition  was  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  statement  with  reference  to  the  lobby 
and  colonnade  ceilings. 

In  preparing  for  the  installation  of  riser 
piping,  sleeves  are  InstsUled  in  each  floor, 
one  directly  above  the  other,  before  concrete 
is  poured.  By  precise  measurements  these 
sleeves  are  located  alongside  the  upright  col- 
umns in  very  exacting  perpendicular  loca- 
tions, with  practically  no  allowance  for  tol- 
erance so  that  the  risers  will  run  exactly 
straight  up  and  down.  These  sleeves  (on 
this  Job)  have  an  inside  measurement  of 
6>4  inches  and  are  about  6  inches  long.  They 


extend  1"  above  and  below  the  concrete  floor- 
ing and  "Q"  deck.  The  pipe  that  runs  up- 
ward through  these  sleeves  has  an  outside 
dimension  of  3Vi".  thus  allowing  a  1"  clear- 
ance on  all  sides. 

I  explain  this  because  as  we  extended  the 
pipe  upward  we  discovered  the  building  had 
shifted  from  the  perpendicular  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  had  to  force  the  pipe  through 
the  sleeves,  using  strong  leverage  to  make  it 
fit.  This  condition  became  so  pronounced 
on  some  floors  that  we  actually  had  to  re- 
sort to  heating  and  bending  the  pipes,  al- 
though before  the  concrete  was  poured  the 
sleeves  were  within  '^th  of  an  inch  of  per- 
fect alignment.  The  only  conclusion  I  can 
come  to  is  that  the  buUding  "tilted"  or 
shifted  after  the  concrete  was  poured. 

Aside  from  the  above  aspects  of  the  con- 
struction, all  of  which  were  within  the  field 
of  my  operations  and  all  of  which  I  reported 
to  my  superiors  who  told  me  "don't  worry 
about  it",  I  am  personally  aware  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

The  steel  under  the  curtain  Wall,  starting 
at  the  second  floor,  was  never  painted  with 
prime  and  finishing  coats  as  specified.  The 
steel  received  a  prime  coat,  but  none  received 
the  finishing  coat. 

Above  the  18th  floor  something  went  wrong 
with  the  curtain  wall  clips  and  they  had  to 
weld  to  the  mulUon  stubs — couldn't  use  the 
usual  bolting  operation.  It  appears  now  If 
they  have  to  remove  any  window  frames  for 
any  reason  they'll  have  to  use  a  burning 
torch.  All  the  curtain  wall  is  lealting  air — 
so  much  so  that  it  is  apparent  to  anyone 
standing  along  a  windward  wall  when  a  stiff 
tureeze  Is  blowing. 

Concrete  on  the  lower  levels  was  poured 
under  adverse  conditions  and  this  could  be 
responsible  for  some  of  the  cracking  and 
porosity  that  has  caused  serious  waterproof- 
ing trouble. 

Three  weeks  ago  water  was  running  down 
the  walls  of  Sub  Basement  Room  122  and 
also  the  walls  of  the  storage  room  next  to 
the  fuel  oil  tank  at  the  south  end  of  the 
building.  A  small  room  south  of  Room  122 
held  3  to  4  Inches  of  water.  Water  and 
moisture  problems  are  so  severe  that  sooner 
or  later  an  elaborate  system  of  debumidiflers 
will  be  needed  to  rectify  the  condition.  (Dye 
markers  have  been  used  in  an  effort  to  trace 
the  source  of  the  water  leaking  into  the 
biUlding) . 

Doors  installed  and  working  one  day  lie- 
come  Jammed  In  the  next  day  or  two.    Some 
doors  Just  cannot  be  closed. 
Attest. 

David  L.  Jenntnob. 

CONTTDENTIAL    STATEMENTS   TO   StAIT  OF   REP- 
RESENTATIVE   WiLLUlC    E.    MINSHaLL    in    BE 

Federal  Buildinc 

[Name  deleted],  an  asbestos  worker,  con- 
firms statements  of  slovenly  workmanship. 
He  also  says  the  pipes  were  covered  before 
pressure  tests  were  made,  resulting  in  the  re- 
insulating  of  many  pipes.    He  also  knows  of 

dirt  in  pipes.     Mr.  also  insisted  "they 

are  covering  up  mistakes  as  fast  as  possible." 
He  Insists  there  was  a  big  crack  In  the  con- 
crete flooring  "somewhere  between  the  20tb 
and  29th  floor  so  big  I  could  put  my  thumb 
in  It."  He  cannot  recall  the  exact  floor,  but 
observed  that  "it  probably  has  been  tiled 
over  by  this  time."  He  points  out  that  toler- 
ances were  not  up  to  specifications  in  many 
instances  to  such  a  degree  that  specified 
amounts  of  insulation  could  not  be  applied. 
In  other  words,  there  wasn't  enough  room  to 
install  the  proper  amount.  He  was  not  in- 
clined to  make  a  signed  statement  (Friday, 
April  7 — his  birthday  and  he  was  getting 
ready  for  a  celebration)  but  probably  would 
later.  Mr.  also  stressed  that  the  av- 
erage craftsman  took  pride  in  his  work,  but 
workers  on  this  job  were  disgusted  because 
of  the  many  shortcuts  and  "skimping"  by 
sub-contractors. 
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[Name  deleted],  a  plpe-fltter  foreman  who 
worked  under  David  Jennings,  also  viriii  sub- 
stantiate Jennings'  statements.  He  cannot 
materially  add  to  Jennings'  statements,  but 
completely  endorses  them. 

[Name  deleted],  nurse  at  the  new  Federal 
building  in  charge  of  the  flrst  aid  station, 
can  offer  many  Instances  of  Injuries  and 
sloppy  safety  procedures.  She  herself  was 
Injured  on  the  Job,  has  not  worked  for  a 
year,  and  currently  Is  suing  the  general  con- 
tractors. 

[Name  deleted],  OSA  safety  man  on  the 
project  until  last  February  1967,  has  saved 
memoranda  and  copies  of  his  reports  to  GSA 
regarding  faulty  construction  and  hazardous 
worUng  conditions,  but  will  release  them 
only  under  subpoena.  Verbally  he  has  af- 
flrmed  Just  about  all  of  Jennings'  allegations, 
but  says  "there  is  a  lot  more"  he  could  tell. 

Hon.  Robert  Sweeney,  attorney  and  former 
Member  of  Congress,  has  filed  a  $500,000  suit 
against  the  contractors  for  Injuries  received 
by  Ray  Sullivan,  a  structural  iron-worker 
when  a  concrete  block  wall,  12  feet  high,  col- 
lapsed and  fell  on  him.  Sweeney  says  he 
will  produce  evidence  that  the  architect  on 
the  project  told  the  general  contractors  that 
the  wall  was  defective  but  the  warning  was 
totally  disregarded. 

[Names  deleted],  both  GSA  maintenance 
men,  are  reported  to  have  Important  sup- 
porting information,  but  both  are  reluctant 
to  talk  with  Minshall  ofBce  staff  for  fear  of 
Job  reprisals. 

Crbonologt  or  New  Federal  Onrci 
BuiLDiNa,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

JUNE  1962 

Final  plans  for  building  announced  by 
OSA.  To  be  32  stories,  1.45  million  square 
feet  floor  space,  parking  for  300  cars,  25 
elevators  and  two  escalators  to  basement 
cafeteria  with  1,000-person  capacity.  Pro- 
vide office  facilities  for  some  24  Federal 
agencies  now  scattered  in  27  locations  and 
employing  about  5,000  persons.  Will  take 
30  montlis  to  build:  construction  to  start  in 
summer  of  1963.  Plans  developed  by  Dalton, 
Dalton  Associates;  Schafer,  Flynn  &  Associ- 
ates; Outcult,  Ouenther,  Rode,  Toguclil  & 
Bonebrake.     Site  cost  $1J70,000. 

DECEMBXI   7,    1063 

Congress  votes  $37.86  million  for  building. 
Approved  by  the  President  December  19, 1963. 

JANTTAET    is,    1864 

OSA  called  for  bids,  then  extended  dead- 
line to  Febrxiary  20,  then  to  March  6.  No 
explanation  given  for  extensiona. 

ICAKCH  30,  1064 

$31.6  million  contract  awarded  to  Huber, 
Hunt  Sc  Nichols  and  Frank  Briscoe  Co.,  Inc. 
Bid  of  these  two  flrms  was  announced  as 
lowest  of  six  and  was  $6.2  million  less  than 
appropriation.  Contract  provided  for  com- 
pletion In  860  calendar  days  or  mid-summer 
of  1966. 

APRIL    IS,    1064 

Briscoe  says  completion  target  is  Fall  of 
1966.  I 

AtraXTST  It,  1964     ' 

H.  Vernon  Wheelock.  OSA  project  engineer, 
says  project  is  one  week  ahead  of  schedule. 

Turn   10,   IBCB      I 

Completion  date  now  announced  as  Labor 
Day,  1966. 

JXTLT    26,    1065 

Wheelock  predicts  completion  dat«  of 
September   6,   1966.  j 

SEPTElCBn    16,    106B' 

Wheelock  says  building  four  months  be- 
hind schedule,  but  will  be  finished  by  Sep- 
tember, 1966. 

NOVEMBER    13,    1060 

Wheelock  Bays  structure  to  be  completed 
"on  time." 


NOVEMBER  30,  1068 

Cleveland  Press  reports  "at  least  three 
months  behind  schedule,"  but  does  not 
attribute  quote. 

DECEMBER    S,    196S 

Press  reports  "Briscoe  &  Co.  must  complete 
the  building  In  860  calendar  days  or  pay 
$3,000  a  day  penalty.  Work  is  behind  sched- 
ule." This  is  first  mention  of  $3,000  per  day 
penalty. 

DECEMBER    20,    1068 

Press  says  work  is  three  months  behind 
schedule  and  points  out  Federal  government 
paying  about  $2  million  yearly  rental  for 
agencies  to  be  housed  in  new  building.  At 
that  rate  the  $3,000  a  day  penalty  would  re- 
imburse the  government  for  only  half  the 
funds  it  spends  for  rent.  $2  million  a  year 
is  approximately  $6,600  a  day. 

APRIL  13,   1066 

Press  says  editorially:  "GSA  has  been  slip- 
shod In  riding  herd  on  this  project." 

JUNE  IT,   1066 

(Date  of  visit  to  Federal  Building  by  Reps. 
Minshall  and  Sweeney  and  conference  with 
OSA  officials.)  Mr.  Minshall  Indicates  he  is 
interested  in  some  sort  of  watchdog  commit- 
tee to  keep  tab  on  what  happens  to  Federal 
projects  after  tax  money  has  been  allocated. 
At  that  time  William  Keely,  president  of 
Briscoe,  reported  that  the  building  originally 
was  scheduled  for  completion  September  16, 
1966,  but  that  now  the  target  date  for  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  government  is  February 
16,  1967. 

OCTOBER   12,    1066 

Tesaura  of  OSA,  Chicago,  says  the  con- 
tractors won't  have  to  pay  the  $3,000  per  day 
penalty,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  He  said 
the  deadline  had  been  extended  five  weeks 
and  the  new  extension  passed  last  Saturday. 
He  wns  unable  to  say  what  the  new  deadline 
would  be — "have  to  be  determined  by  Wash- 
ington." He  said  the  building  now  was  84% 
complete. 

MARCH,    1067 

Mr.  Minshall,  in  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  session,  requests 
that  GSA  administrator  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 
review  the  numerous  allegations  and  pay 
a  personal  Inspection  visit  to  Cleveland. 
Knott  agrees  to  do  this,  but  does  not,  and 
without  prior  notification  to  the  Minshall 
office,  sent  deputies  out  over  a  weekend  to 
Inspect  the  building. 
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POLICY  AND  PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  become  increasingly 
Involved  in  controlling  the  world's  bur- 
geoning population.  This  commitment, 
however,  will  fall  pathetically  short  of  its 
mark  if  we  merely  respond  with  assist- 
ance for  existing  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, countries  most  in  need  of  help 
seem  to  be  least  prepared  culturally  to 
attack  the  problem.  Future  aid  efforts 
must,  therefore,  concentrate  on  creating 
within  the  less  developed  countries  an 
internal  will  to  control  their  own  popu- 
lation. 

I  would  call  attention  to  an  excellent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Waslilngton 
Post  on  VlTednesda:',  April  12,  1967,  elabo- 
rating on  this  point,  which  follows: 


Bold  changes  in  policy  often  come  most 
effectively  when  they  come  most  quietly.  At 
some  point,  however,  if  policy  is  to  IM  trans- 
lated into  performance,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  shove,  or  even  shout.  The  evolution  in 
this  country's  acceptance  of  a  global  role  in 
promoting  population  control  is  a  striking 
case  in  point.  The  final  step  in  the  policy- 
maldng  process  was  almost  casual.  "I  gueas 
it  won't  be  too  long  before  we're  asked  to 
do  it,"  AID  Administrator  William  Gaud  told 
a  congressional  committee,  in  response  to  a 
question  about  whether  tills  country  would 
actually  make  available  contraceptive  de- 
vices or  the  means  to  produce  them,  if  asked 
to  do  so.    "My  Inclination  Is  that  we  should." 

Since  the  United  States  has  been  doing 
just  about  everything  to  promote  ix>pula- 
tlon  control  here  or  there  around  the  world, 
short  of  furnishing  or  financing  the  devices 
themselves,  this  may  not  seem  a  very  large 
step.  Except  for  the  pUI,  which  is  costly  to 
produce,  money  is  not  the  object  in  any  case; 
the  so-called  Inter-uterine  device,  for  ex- 
ample, costs  only  a  few  pennies  to  produce. 

By  contrast  with  official  attitudes  only  a 
few  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Gaud's  off-hand 
disclosure  and  the  remarkably  mild  congres- 
sional reaction  to  it,  represent  a  giant  stride. 
The  Kennedy  Administration  took  a  flrst  step 
in  committing  the  United  States  to  research 
on  the  subject,  and  to  public  dissemination 
of  the  results.  President  Johnson  turned  a 
crucial  comer  in  his  1965  State  of  the  Union 
message,  by  pledging  "to  seek  new  ways  to 
use  our  luiowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosion in  world  population  and  the  growing 
scarcity  in  world  resources."  Innocuous  as 
this  sounded,  It  was  the  result  of  months  of 
bureaucratic  tugging  and  hauling  and  it 
served  as  a  badly-needed  catalyst  to  aid  offi- 
cials here  and  technicians  In  the  field  who 
were  eager  to  move  ahead  but  chary  of  get- 
ting out  in  front  of  the  political  leaderstiip. 
As  a  result,  "family  planning"  programs,  to 
help  establish  clinics  and  spread  educational 
material,  have  been  established  by  American 
aid  missions  in  some  20  countries. 

But  as  VTlth  other  aspects  of  this  problem, 
not  much  happens  without  a  certain  mutu- 
ality of  Interest,  a  degree  of  reciprocity.  The 
United  States  has  correctly  avoided  coercion; 
its  help  is  available  only  on  demand.  And 
for  all  the  obvious  reasons,  demand  in  moat 
parts  of  the  world,  and  most  noticeably  In 
Latin  America,  where  the  Church  exerts  a 
powerful  restraining^  Influence,  has  been 
Black.  So  AID  has  fotmd  ways  to  spend  only 
a  trifling  $8.6  million  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  its  population  programs — half  of  it 
in  India  alone.  Because  foreign  interest  and 
activity  is  inadequate  to  the  needs,  so  is  the 
availability  of  American  aid.  Too  often,  the 
responsibility  in  AID  missions  1b  6omel>ody'B 
added  chore,  simply  because  local  interest 
does  not  Justify  the  sending  of  trained  tech- 
nicians. 

This  built-in  Inertia  may  be  ended  simply 
by  dint  of  educational  programs;  the  exam- 
ples of  South  Korea,  or  India,  or  Nationalist 
China,  to  name  three  countries  where  im- 
pressive local  programs  are  under  way,  may 
prove  contagious.  But  it  may  not  b« 
enough  to  await  overtures  from  those  coun- 
tries which  should  be  the  most  concerned. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  present  population 
growth  rates,  the  world  population  of  3  bil- 
lion— the  product  of  eons — will  double  in  3S 
years,  and  double  again  35  years  later.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  make  its  economic  aid 
programs  meaningful,  there  will  have  to  be 
some  limit  to  the  human  dimension  of  the 
problem.  This  week's  meeting  in  Chile  of  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion Is  a  heartening  token  of  world-wide  con- 
cern, and  a  proi>er  forum  for  the  sort  of  shov- 
ing and  shouting  that  may  be  needed  to 
translate  policy  into  performance  to  meet 
one  of  the  great  challenges  of  our  time. 
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PINO  COMPLETES  URBAN  LEGISLA- 
TIVE PACKAGE 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  six  urban  service  bills  as  the 
last  part  of  my  three-part  1967  urban 
legislative  package.  The  six  bills  I  am 
Introducing  today  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  localities  for  first,  street 
lighting;  second,  rat  control:  third,  sani- 
tation and  garbage  collection;  fourth, 
community  h^th  inspection  centers; 
fifth,  fire-control  and  flre-hazard  pre- 
vention; and  sixth,  public  safety. 

I  am  inserting  in  today's  Rbcord  my 
press  releases  on  each  of  my  three  group- 
ings of  urban  legislation:  First,  urban 
services,  April  17,  1967 ;  second,  housing, 
April  4.  1967;  and  third,  transportation. 
April  12,  1967. 

The  press  releases  follow: 
FXNO  lNTBODUC«8  1967  ITbban  Sebvices  Lxcia- 

lATtOS,  DniDKS  iNABEQtJACT  OF  L.BJ.  P«0- 
F08ALS 

(Frees  release  of  Congressman  Path,  A.  Fino, 

RepubUcan.  of  New  York,  Washington,  D.C., 

Apr.  17, 1987) 

Congressman  Paul  A.  Flno,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  Republican  House  delegation,  to- 
day Introduced  tbe  last  group  of  bills  in  his 
tliree  part  1967  urban  legislative  package; 
bills  to  provide  federal  aid  for  local  sanita- 
tion, garbage  coUection,  public  safety,  street 
lighting,  fire  control  and  Are  prevention  ef- 
forts in  blighted  neighborhoods.  Mr.  Pino 
also  Introduced  Johnson's  much  touted  1967 
housing  legislation  known  as  "The  Rat  Bill", 
and  derided  the  Administration  for  meeting 
the  challenge  of  the  Urban  Future  with  a 
paltry  rodent  control  bill,  terming  it  John- 
son's "Mouse  That  Roared". 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee's Housing  Subcommittee  is  scheduled  to 
begin  hearings  tomorrow  on  the  Admin  is  tra- 
tlon  bousing  bill,  at  which  time  HXJD  Secre- 
tary Weaver  is  expected  to  testify  on  rat  con- 
trol and  other  Administration  objectives,  as 
well  as  on  the  many  urban  legislative  pro- 
posals introduced  by  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Pino's  "urban  services"  bills  are  as 
follows:  

1.  To  authorize  the  HUD  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  the  control  of 
rodents  in  urban  areas.  (The  Administration 
"Rat"  bill).  

2.  To  authorize  the  HUD  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  pubUc  safety 
programs  in  blighted  urban  areas.     (A  new 

blU).  

3.  To  authorize  the  HUD  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  sanitation  and 
garbage  collection  programs  In  blighted  ur- 
ban areas.    (A  new  bill.) 

4.  To  authorize  the  HUD  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  fire  control  and 
fire  hazard  elimination  programs  in  blighted 
urban  neighborhoods.     (A  nSw  bill). 

5.  To  amend  the  Bousing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  the  provision  of  street  lighting 
facilities  In  aid  of  the  prevention  or  reduc- 
tion of  crime.  (Introduced  also  by  several 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  this  Congress 
and  the  89th  Congress) . 

6.  To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  Community  Health  Protection 
centers  for  the  detection  at  disease  (Pre- 
ventlcare).  (Introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  Flno  and  others) . 


In  introducing  this  legislation,  Mr.  Flno 


"The  lead  title  of  this  year's  omnibus 
hoiislng  bill  is  labeled  'rat  control'.  What  an 
extraordinary  change  from  last  year's  mam- 
moth omnibus  bill  which  sought  to  leg- 
islate paradise  for  the  alums  In  one  stroke  I 
Perhaps  the  Administration's  enthusiasm  has 
been  dampened  by  the  disenchantment  of 
the  slums  with  the  'demonstration  cities' 
program. 

"As  a  recent  New  York  Timea  article  said, 
Blum  dwellers  are  beginning  to  fathom  that 
the  'demonstration  cities'  program  is  nothing 
but  a  payroll  for  planners.  According  to 
the  Times,  one  interviewee  announced  that: 
'We're  beginning  to  feel  like  laboratory  ani- 
mals. We've  been  surveyed  and  studied  to 
death.  You  don't  have  to  draw  any  more 
maps.  There  are  maps  downtown  that  say 
we're  supposed  to  get  six  garbage  collections 
a  week,  but  you  don't  see  those  cats  out 
there.' 

"This  pinpoints  a  very  real  shortcoming  of 
the  demonstration  cities  program,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  payroll  for  planners  and  a 
mechanism  for  exerting  federal  control  over 
local,  urbsm,  social,  residential  and  educa- 
tional patterns.  The  crisis  of  our  cities  calls 
for  simple,  honest  action,  not  the  Ivory  tower 
solutions  of  left-wing  planners.  Will  the 
Administration  produce  these  solutions? 
No,  they  wUl  not.  The  Administration  will 
not  endorse  my  bill  to  take  the  federal  tax 
breaks  away  from  slum  properties,  even 
though  this  approach  has  been  endorsed  by 
leading  architects  and  redevelopment  direc- 
tors like  Edward  Logue,  nor  do  I  expect  that 
they  will  endorse  my  bills  to  provide  federal 
assistance  to  slum  programs  for  fire  preven- 
tion, garbage  collection,  public  safety  and 
street  lighting — after  all,  these  do  not  cre- 
ate Jobs  for  planners.  The  Administration 
is  only  Introducing  a  rat  control  bill  because 
last  year,  one  such  rat  almost  bit  Hubert 
Humphrey — that  rat  was  truly  a  'Mouse  That 
Roared'  and  so  Is  the  Administration  rat 
bill. 

"Let  me  briefiy  sketch  my  six  bills.  The 
first  would  provide  federal  aid  for  rat  ex- 
termination programs,  like  the  Administra- 
tion bill,  but  the  needs  of  the  slums  do  not 
end  with  rat  control.  What  about  the  rot- 
ten grapefruit  in  the  streets,  the  dangerous, 
unlit  alleys,  the  tubercular  cellars,  the  gar- 
bage-strewn apartment  halls?  Don't  we  need 
programs  to  cope  with  these  evils?  And 
what  about  fire  hazards  and  fire  stations? 
Don't  we  need  fewer  of  the  former  and  more 
of  the  latter  in  blighted  neighborhoods?  My 
second  bill  would  provide  federal  grants  for 
public  safety  programs:  my  third  for  sani- 
tation and  garbage  collection  programs:  my 
fourth  for  fire  hazard  elimination  and  fire 
control  programs:  my  fifth  for  street  lighting 
facilities;  and  my  sixth  for  community 
health  inspection  centers  (preventlcare)  fa- 
cilities. None  of  these  programs  require 
planners — planners  are  the  bane  of  the 
slums,  which  need  help  and  not  endlesa 
studies.    My  bills  offer  that  help." 

Furo  Introoucks  1967  Hottsino  Legislation 
(Press  release  of  Congressman  Paul  A.  Fino, 
Republican  of  New  York,  Apr.  4,  1967) 
Congressman  Paul  A.  Flno.  Dean  of  the 
New  York  Republican  House  delegation,  and 
a  senior  member  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, today  Introduced  a  package  of  legis- 
lative   proposals    relating    to    housing    and 
urban  development. 
The  four  Pino  bills  are  as  follows: 
1.  To  provide  for  a  Bank  for  Urban  Reha- 
bilitation and  Development  within  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, which  bank  would   (a)   insure  loans 
(above  existing  ceilings)  of  up  to  960  million 
for  FHA  multi-family  housing  projects  (re- 
hablUtation.  as  well  as  other  FHA  221  pro- 
grams)   and  insure  loans  for  mass  transit 


programs  for  which  grants  could  be  made 
under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act:  (b) 
make  direct  loans  of  up  to  (10  million  for 
rehabilitation  of  housing  in  urban  areas  of 
extreme  socio-economic  tension:  and  (c) 
giiarantee  municipal  bond  Issrues  to  finance 
such  projects  regarding  which  loan*  could  be 
made  or  Insured  under  the  Bank's  other  pro- 
grams. Public  agencies  and  corporations,  as 
well  as  private  persons,  would  be  eligible  (or 
Bank  loans  and  insurance.  (Mr.  Ftno  Intro- 
duced this  bill  in  the  89th  Congress  as  H.R. 
17997.) 

2.  To  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
provide  for  more  careful  awlminlstratlon  by 
FHA  of  its  multi-family  housing  programs 
by  (a)  prohibiting  FHA  from  extending  or 
modifying  mortgages  in  default  unless  In- 
come from  the  Insured  project  Is  held  in 
trust:  (b)  requiring  contractors  furnishing 
materials  or  services  to  multi-family  housing 
projects  to  certify  the  cost  before  FHA  can 
Insure:  and  (c)  prohibit  FHA  from  Insuring 
multi-family  projects  unless  there  Is  a  bind- 
ing agreement  that  the  Comptroller  General 
may  have  access  to  the  books.  (Senators 
Ervln  and  McClellan  have  introduced  this 
bill  in  the  90th  Congress  as  8.  1249.) 

3.  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  tax  Incentives  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  rental  housing  for  low-incc«ne  fami- 
lies by  allowing  a  five-year  depreciation 
write-off  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  hous- 
ing, with  a  20%  bonus  in  the  first  year. 
(Senator  Javlts  has  introduced  this  bill  in 
the  90tb  Congress  as  S.  1199  and  Congress- 
man Button  has  introduced  it  as  H.R.  7328.) 

4.  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  deny  capital  gains  tax  treatment  to  un- 
improved real  estate,  to  limit  the  deduction 
for  real  estate  taxes  paid  on  unimproved  land, 
and  to  eliminate  the  deductions  for  real 
estate  taxes  and  depreciation  on  multi-family 
housing  which  is  not  maintained  In  a  safe 
and  sanitary  condition.  (Mr.  Flno  intro- 
duced this  bill  In  the  89th  Congress  as  H.R. 
14S96.) 

In  Introducing  his  four  bills.  Congressman 
Flno  said : 

"During  the  last  few  years,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  among  the  leaders  of  the 
fight  against  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  bureau- 
cratic, wasteful  and  socially-scheming  rent 
subsidy'  and  'demonstration  cities'  programs. 
I  regret  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has,  in  the  words  of 
Barron't  FinoTicial  Weekly,  used  the  nation's 
urban  crisis  as  an  excuse  to  get  the  social 
planning  'camel  Into  the  tent' — I.e..  enact 
housing  legislation  designed  to  achieve  social 
upheaval. 

"As  this  Administration  knows  full  well, 
the  cities  need  federal  help,  but  not  federal 
control.  This  Administration  uses  federal 
aid  as  a  stalking  horse  for  federal  control 
which  the  federal  government  intends  to  ex- 
ert on  behalf  of  special  interest  groupe. 
Frankly,  I  disagree  with  this  whole  philos- 
ophy. I  think  that  private  enterprise  offers 
the  real  hope  for  reb\illdlng  our  cities.  If 
the  federal  government  will  content  itself 
with  helping  private  enterprise  to  do  the  Job, 
we  win  be  spared  federal  control  and  bu- 
reaucratic waste.  The  achievements  of  cor- 
porations like  United  States  Oypsum  and 
Smith,  Kline  and  French  ought  to  convince 
the  White  House  to  give  business  the  tax 
and  mortgage  Insurance  encouragement  nec- 
essary to  do  the  Job  and  foreswear  the  aoclo- 
poUtlcal  ambitions  of  the  Washington  hous- 
ing bureaucracy. 

"With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  four  bills  which  I  think 
can  help  to  solve  the  ciisis  of  the  cities. 
First,  I  am  re-introducing  my  1966  bill  to 
establish  a  'Bank  for  Urban  Rehabilitation 
and  Development'  within  the  federal  De- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  Bank  would  Insure  loans  for  re- 
habilitation and  other  multi-family  project 
housing   activities   undertaken   by    private 
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persons  and  public  agencies  up  to  $50  mU- 
lion,  going  beyond  the  limit  of  some  exist- 
ing federal  prograjns.  The  Bank  could  also 
insure  local  mass  transit  project  loans  up 
to  $60  million  providing  the  projects  meet 
existing  requirements  for  a  mass  transit  pro- 
gram grant.  Additionally,  the  Bank  would 
be  empowered  to  make  rather  than  merely 
insure  loans  for  housing  rehabUitatlon  In 
areas  of  socio-economic  crisis.  Lastly,  the 
Bank  would  be  empowered  to  guarantee 
municipal  bond  issues  for  purposes  for  which 
It  could  make  or  Insure  loans.  I  believe  that 
the  Bank  for  Urban  Rehabilitation  and  De- 
velopment could  be  Just  what  business  needs 
to  get  going  in  the  field  of  hoiuing  rehabili- 
tation. I  think  my  proposed  Bank  would 
provide  a  great  alternative  to  the  power- 
hungry  'demonstration  cities'  program  and 
unnecessarily  cumbersome  'home  ownership' 
plans. 

"Secondly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
Senators  Ervln  and  McClellan  have  authored 
to  ImpKMe  new  and  stricter  standards  on 
FHA's  sloppy  administration  of  multi-family 
housing  projects.  The  administrative  in- 
competence of  FHA  is  so  noticeable  that 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  a  recent  expose  "The 
Stench  at  FHA'.  As  a  Housing  Subcommittee 
Member,  I  know  that  Reader's  Digest  is  cor- 
rect. If  we  Impose  tougher  standards  on 
FHA.  perhaps  some  of  the  money  they  spend 
will  go  to  provide  housing  and  not  bank  ac- 
counts for  windfallers. 

"My  third  biU  has  already  been  Introduced 
by  Senator  Javlts  and  Representative  But. 
ton.  Simply  put.  It  would  encourage  ho\is. 
Ing  rehabilitation  by  setting  up  a  new  tax 
incentive  scheme  whereby  builders  could 
write  off  rehabilitation  costs  over  a  five  year 
period,  besides  getting  a  20%  bonus  deduc- 
tion in  the  first  year.  While  I  am  complete- 
ly in  favor  of  the  general  idea  of  tax  help 
for  rehabUitatlon  efforts,  I  recognize  that 
there  are  several  approaches  which  can  be 
followed. 

"My  fourth  blU  is  simUar  to  one  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  based  on  suggestions  in 
several  labor  and  architectural  Journals  that 
our  present  tax  treatment  of  land  transac- 
tions encourages  both  land  speculation  and 
long-term  idling  of  valuable  land,  which 
affects  land  prices  and  thus  housing  prices. 
Besides  denying  capital  gains  tax  treatment 
to  unimproved  real  estate,  my  bill  would 
also  strike  at  the  profits  of  slum  lords  by 
denying  federal  Income  tax  deductions  for 
real  estate  taxes  and  depreciation  on  multi- 
family  housing  which  is  not  maintained  in 
a  safe  and  sanitary  condition.  My  proposal 
would  make  it  uneconomic  for  slumlords  to 
operate  their  slum  properties.  A  dearth  of 
profits  wUl  be  a  far  greater  blow  to  slumlsm 
than  all  the  'demonstration  cities'  programs 
the  Administration  can  conjure  up. 

"I  hope  that  the  probable  late  April  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  hearings  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  discuss  these  proposals  with  ex- 
pert and  governmental   witnesses." 

Fino  Int«odt7cxs  1967  Tkansfoetation 

LxaiSLATION 

(Press  release  of  Congressman  Pattl  A.  Fmo, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  April  12,  1967) 
Congressman  Paul  A.  Fino,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  Republican  House  delegation,  and 
a  senior  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  today  Introduced  a  package  of 
legislation  to  impirove  urban  trBnsp>ortatlon 
and  transportation  facilities. 
The  Flno  bills  are : 

1.  To  amend  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
to  authorize  grants  under  that  program  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  for  local  public 
agencies  to  assist  local  mass  transportation 
company  which  maintains  commuter  service, 
in  effect  providing  federal  funds  to  keep 
commuter  services  running.  (Senator  Har- 
rison  Williams,   of  New  Jersey.  Introduced 


this  bill  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  Mr.  Flno 
introduced  It  as  H.R.  12470.) 

2.  To  amend  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
to  Increase  the  funds  avaUable  to  major 
metropolitan  areas  and  to  allow  mass  transit 
funds  to  be  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  state 
or  local  bonds  issued  to  finance  a  mass 
transit  program.  (Mr.  Flno  Introduced  a 
substantially  similar  bill  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  14468.) 

3.  To  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  author- 
ize an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
means  of  propelling  vehicles  so  as  not  to 
contribute  to  air  pollution;  and 

4.  To  authorize  a  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  projects  for 
electrically  powered  vehicles.  (Senators 
Magnuson  and  Muskie  have  Introduced  these 
bills  in  the  90th  Congress  as  S.  451  and  S. 
453.) 

6.  To  establish  a  program  of  mortgage  in- 
surance to  assist  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, improvement,  expansion  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  harbor  facilities  for  boating  and  com- 
mercial craft.  (Chairman  Fallon  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  introduced  this  biU  In 
the  89th  Congress  as  HJl.  990.) 

6.  7^  authorize  a  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  projects  for 
hydrofoU  watercraft.     (A  new  bUl.) 

In  introducing  these  bills,  Mr.  Flno  said: 

"Improved  transportation  facilities  is  a 
pressing  need  of  the  Sixties.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  six  bills  which  I  believe  could 
help  American  transportation  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  and  coming  decades. 

"Three  of  my  bills  relate  to  experimental 
transportation  schemes,  i.e.,  electric-powered 
cars  and  hydrofoil  watercraft.  The  Senate 
has  already  held  hearings  on  electric- 
powered  cars  and  seemingly  dismissed  the 
Idea,  but  I  hope  the  House  will  take  up  the 
slack.  My  own  State  of  New  York,  under  the 
leadership  of  State  Senator  Edward  Speno  of 
Long  Island,  has  embarked  on  an  electric-car 
study.  I  think  that  electrically-powered  cars 
are  a  partial  answer  to  the  smog  problems  of 
our  cities  becaiise  of  their  lack  of  fuel  con- 
sumption and  exhaust.  Unfortunately,  the 
oil  company  lobby  is  at  work  to  block  elec- 
tric-car research. 

"In  addition  to  my  two  electric  car  re- 
search bills,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  hydrofoil  watercraft  research  program. 
A  few  hydrofoil  boats  are  presently  plying 
their  way  between  downtown  New  York  City 
and  some  of  the  commuter  suburbs,  but 
hydrofoil  watercraft  are  not  yet  used  widely 
in  the  United  States,  as  I  believe  they  could 
be  in  light  of  their  success  in  Europe.  Hy- 
drofoil traffic  gets  heavier  each  year  in  the 
Black  Sea,  In  the  Baltic,  on  the  Danube 
River  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"My  fourth  bill  would  also  help  metro- 
politan area  and  other  water  transportation 
by  establishing  a  program  of  mortgage  in- 
surance to  assist  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, improvement,  expansion  and  rehabili- 
tation of  harbor  facilities  for  boating  and 
commercial  craft.  A  program  like  this 
could  help  stimulate  the  development  of  a 
New  York  City  water  transportation  system 
and  boat  marina  network  centered  In  mari- 
time and  commercial  boating  areas  like  City 
Island  In  my  own  congressional  district. 

"My  fifth  bill,  which  I  first  introduced  In 
1966.  would  amend  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act  program  to  allow  mass  transit  funds  to 
be  used  by  public  agencies  to  subsidize  the 
operating  deficits  of  transportation  com- 
panies providing  commuter  services.  More 
than  most  Americans,  commuters  pay  whop- 
ping taxes,  few  of  which  dollars  are  returned 
to  them  as  federal  services.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  use  federal  dollars  to  subsidize 
commuter  service  in  the  same  way  federal 
subsidies  and  land  grants  were  used  to  subsi- 
dize Western  railroads  In  the  last  centiiry. 

"Finally,  my  sixth  bill  would  amend  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  to  change  the  pro- 
gram's ability  to  help  our  major  metropoli- 


tan areas  by  (l)  eliminating  the  13^  %  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  mass  transit  funds 
wlilcb  can  go  to  any  one  state  In  favor  of  a 
general  directive  that  the  Secretary  give  pri- 
ority to  the  needs  of  America's  larger  cities; 

(2)  changing  the  federal  contribution  to 
projects  aided  under  the  Act  to  as  much  as 
90%,  depending  on  local  tax  burdens  (the 
range  would  be  two-thirds  to  nine-tenths); 

(3)  putting  the  program  on  a  permanent  »200 
million  a  year  rather  than  year-to-year  basis; 

(4)  providing  that  the  Secretary  may  approve 
grants  on  a  reimbursable  basis:  and  (5)  pro- 
viding that  Mass  Transportation  program 
funds  may  be  used  to  underwrite  the  Interest 
costs  of  state  and  local  bond  issues  fioated  to 
finance  mass  transit  projects  which  meet  the  ' 
non-cost  requirements  of  a  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  grant  under  present  law.  As  re- 
structured by  my  bill,  the  Maes  Transporta- 
tion Act  would  be  a  greater  assist  to  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  bold  new  metropolitan 
New  York  City  transportation  development 
scheme." 


REASONS  FOR  NOT  FUNDING  RENT 
SUBSIDY  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
Cmr  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fmo]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  some  data  which  I  have 
prepared  listing  a  number  of  very  good 
reasons  why  both  the  rent  subsidy  and 
demonstration  cities  programs  should 
not  be  funded  this  year.  Both  programs 
are  cumbersome,  unwanted,  unpopular, 
and  unproductive.  What  more  is  there 
to  say? 

My  enclosures  follow  in  two  parts: 
Wmr  THE   Rent  SuasmT   Pbogram   Saotraj) 
Not  Be  Funded 

1.  So  long  as  rent  subsidy  projects  are  kept 
out  of  the  unwilling  suburbs  by  the  "local 
option"  rider  attached  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  past  rent  subsidy 
appropriations,  few  viable  project  applica- 
tions will  be  submitted,  because  according  to 
material  submitted  to  Congrees  by  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  per  unit 
land  and  labor  costs  wUl  prohibit  projects 
from  l>eing  built  In  the  central  cities. 

A)  This  lack  of  demand  for  existing  rent 
subsidy  contract  authority  has  been  con- 
firmed, notwithstanding  HUD's  protests  that 
it  needs  more  money,  by  leading  editorialists 
Allen  and  Scott,  writing  in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun,  Feb.  17,  1967: 

"The  Great  Society's  rent  supplemental 
program  Is  turning  out  to  be  as  producUve 
as  a  dry  creek. 

"With  a  little  more  than  four  monthe  re- 
maining of  this  fiscal  year,  only  around 
$160,000  of  the  $2  million  voted  by  Congress 
for  rent  supplements  has  actuaUy  been  aUo- 
cated  by  the  FHA.    That's  less  than   10%. 

"And  of  the  $32  million  Congress  author- 
ized the  FHA  to  enter  into  contracts  cover- 
ing other  aspecu  of  this  controversial  pro- 
gram, only  about  one-third — $10,381  mil- 
Uon — has  been  earmarked  for  possible 
projects.  .  .  . 

"This  Is  the  unpubliclzed  record  of  the 
program  that  President  Johnson  effusively 
bailed  as  the  'most  crucial  new  instnunent 
in  our  effort  to  improve  American  cities'  ".  .  . 

B)  TO  twist  and  finagle  within  the  strict 
incon^e   and   cost   limitations   Imposed    by 
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Congress.  HUD  has  put  pressure  on  lt«  ap- 
praisers to  violate  their  professional  ethics. 
Last  fall,  two  of  the  most  senior  appraisers 
retigned  or  retired  rather  than  go  along  with 
violations  of  their  professional  standards. 
See  October  14.  19W  Congressional  RecorA 
Insertion  of  Hon.  Del  Clawson  quoting  edi- 
torial to  this  extent  from  an  appraisers 
association  journal. 

2.  Rent  subsidy  projects  are  no  longer 
being  buUt  with  private  funds,  but  are 
rather  being  financed  through  government 
purchases  of  rent  subsidy  project  mortgages 
out  of  FNMA'B  special  assistance  funds. 
This  action,  which  violates  promises  made 
by  Democratic  congressional  leaders,  has  put 
the  realtors'  groups  In  oppoeltloa  to  the 
program. 

8.  Rent  subsidy  per  unit  coets  are  ex- 
tremely high — much  higher  than  public 
housing.  In  1966,  Ira  Robblns  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  told  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee (House)  that  the  public  hoTislng  could 
be  provided  for  a  $4,000  a  year  family  of 
four  at  $37  per  unit  per  month,  while  rent 
subsidy  housing  would  cost  $66  for  that 
family.  HT7D  asserted  that  average  rent 
subsidies  would  be  about  $40.  HUD  now 
admits  that  the  average  Is  about  $75  per 
month  (Washington  Star,  April  13,  1967). 
The  cost  over  that  of  public  housing  is  the 
premium  paid  for  using  privately  built  hous- 
ing (with  market  interest  rate  mortgagee) 
to  achieve  economic  integration. 

4.  According  to  a  Neva  York  Times  article 
of  March  18,  1967,  Assistant  HUD  Secretary 
Taylor  said  that  the  Demonstration  Cities 
program  will  be  used  to  disperse  rent  subsidy 
bousing  Into  middle- Income  sections  of 
"demonstration"  cities.  Metropolitan  plan- 
ning (Title  n  of  1966  omnibtis  bill)  could  be 
tised  to  spread  rent  suboidy  projects  around 
subxirbs  notwithstanding  Appropriations 
Committee  rider. 

Wht   thx   Demonstkation   Crnas  Pbogsam 

Bboxtld  Not  Bx  Pundxd 

1.  Barron's  national  business  and  financial 
weekly  (Nov.  28,  1966) :  The  demonstration 
cities  program  is  "designed  less  with  an  eye 
on  slum  clearance  or  urban  renewal  than 
on  educational  upheaval  and  social  change." 
(Cong.  Record,  March  23, 1967.) 

2.  United  Press  International  wire  service 
story  of  November  30,  1966,  describing  how 
HUD  planned  to  disregard  Congress'  anti- 
racial  balance  scheme  amendment  of  Octo- 
ber 14:  (Congressional  Record,  March  28.) 

"Nxw  ToRK. — Public  school  educators  were 
told  today  applications  for  'demonstration 
dtles'  funds  will  be  returned  xmprocessed  un- 
less their  cities  combat  such  social  problems 
as  de  facto  segregation  to  the  satisfaction  of 
federal  officials.  Any  proposal  which  Ig- 
nores integration  or  any  other  social  prob- 
lems would  not  be  In  accordance  with  the 
'demonstration  cities'  bill,'  said  John  Clin- 
ton, an  aide  to  Secretary  Weaver  (Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment). .  .  . 

"The  applications  must  show  evidence  of 
consultation  of  all  pertinent  agencies  with  a 
point  of  view — including  welfare  groups  and 
civil  rights  groups  which  would  be  vocal  tf 
integration  is  Ignored."  

3.  Statement  of  Ralph  Taylor,  HUD  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Demonstration  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  quoted  in  Wash- 
inffton  Monitor  of  December  15.  1966  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Mar.  23,  1967,  p.  7806)  : 

"Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  model 
cities  Idea,  we  in  HUD  have  always  assumed 
that  schools  would  be  an  Integral  part  of  any 
proposed  program  for  a  model  neighborhood 
development." 

(Contrast  with  Washington  Post)  editorial 
of  October  4,  1966:  The  Demonstration  Cities 
bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  schools.") 

4.  Neto  York  Times  article  of  March  18, 
1967,    describing    how    the    demonstration 


cities  program  would  be  used  to  1)  force 
changes  In  union  hiring  practices;  and  3) 
disperse  public  housing  and  rent  subsidy 
projects  throughout  middle-income  neigh- 
borhoods In  name  of  racial  balance  (Con- 
gresBlonal  Record,  March  22,  1967.) 

"As  for  employment,  Mr.  Taylor  reminded 
his  audience  that  the  regulations  governing 
the  program  required  cities  to  give  'priority' 
for  Jobs  created  by  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
gram funds  to  'neighborhood  residents  i>oe- 
sesslng  the  necessary  skills.' 

"Mr.  Taylor's  statement  here  was  inter- 
preted as  a  warning  that  cities  that  cannot 
win  agreement  from  local  labor  tinlons  not 
to  discriminate  In  hiring  people  for  con- 
struction work  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  In 
competing  fiinds  under  the  program." 

Moving  on  to  the  subject  of  dispersing 
the  population  of  the  ghetto,  HUD  officials 
spoke  boldly,  the  gist  of  their  comments 
being  summed  up  by  the  March  18  Times 
article  as  follows : 

"Pressed  for  specifics,  Walter  O.  Parr,  the 
new  administrator  of  the  program  who  serves 
imder  Mr.  Taylor,  said  he  did  not  think  that 
the  act  permitted  the  government  to  guar- 
antee the  relocation  in  a  white  suburban 
neighborhood  of  a  Negro  who  wanted  to  live 
there. 

"But  he  said  that  federally-aided  housing 
must  be  'open'  and  that  the  Administration 
would  definitely  give  extra  points  to  a  city 
that  agreed  to  disperse  federally-aided  hous- 
ing, such  as  public  hoxislng,  rent  supple- 
ment and  other  low-income  housing  pro- 
grams, throughout  the  city  'in  order  to  avoid 
perpetuation  of  the  ghetto.'  " 

5.  In  an  editorial  of  Pebruary  9.  1967.  the 
Washington  Post,  noted  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  demonstration  cities  proposal  in- 
cluded a  guaranteed  annual  Income  pro- 
posal, obviously  possible  within  the  language 
c^  the  bill.     The  Post  enthused  as  follows: 

"The  guaranteed  Income  is  precisely  the 
Und  of  experimental  idea  that  needs  to  be 
built  into  Washington's  plans  for  its  model 
neighborhood  program.  The  program's 
draftsmen  are  entirely  right  In  their  empha- 
sis upon  it.  They  are  showing  that  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  is  already  begin- 
ning to  effect  one  of  its  most  important 
purposes,  the  revival  of  leadership  and  Unag- 
inatlon  in  city  government." 

6.  Some  prominent  national  figures  are 
critical  of  the  demonstration  cities  program. 
In  a  Pebruary  23,  1967,  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle. Governor  George  Romney  of  lifichlg&n 
is  quoted  by  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  as  saying 
that  "  'drastic  change'  was  needed  in  the 
model  cities  program."  Boeton  Redevelop- 
ment Director  Edward  Logue  told  a  George 
Washington  University  audience  on  April 
1,  1967,  that  the  model  cities  program  was 
needlessly  complex.  The  following  excerpts 
are  from  the  April  2.  1967  New  York  Times 
(dally  Oongreeeional  Record,  April  13,  1907, 
p.  A1797) : 

"He  told  the  bureaucrats  that  the  Admin- 
istration's Model  Cities  program  was  need- 
lessly complex.  He  told  the  mayors  and  re- 
developers  that  all  their  pleading  for  billions 
more  in  federal  funds  was  a  waste  of  time 
because  the  Government  'is  not  about  to  re- 
reduce  any  existing  national  priorities  or  re- 
allocate any  national  resources  to  fight 
slums.' 

"  'At  the  rate  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  are  spinning  off  new  pilot  projects, 
launched  with  glowing  promises  of  the  won- 
ders they  will  perform,  the  average  local 
official  is  beginning  to  feel  like  an  air  traf- 
fic controller.' 

"  'Increasingly,  the  local  official  Is  forced 
to  turn  his  attention  away  from  the  local 
scene  to  palaver  with  a  bewildering  variety 
of  Feds  who  are  at  home  with  all  the  rhe- 
toric, but  Inexperienced  and  uninterested  in 
practical  local  applications.' " 

7.  Disillusionment  has  already  set  in 
among  the  poor  regarding  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  program — the  poor  feel  that  all 


it  provides  is  a  gravy-train  for  middle-class 
planners'  employment  aspirations.  One 
Blumworker  was  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  an  April  2, 1967  story : 

'"We're  beginning  to  feel  like  laboratory 
animals,'  said  a  young  man  with  a  fiill, 
reddish  beard.  'We've  been  surveyed  and 
studied  to  death.  You  don't  have  to  draw 
any  more  maps.  There  are  mape  downtown 
that  say  we're  supp>osed  to  get  six  garbage 
collections  a  week,  but  you  don't  see  those 
cats  out  there.' " 

8.  Disillusionment  has  also  set  in  within 
the  ranks  of  dty  administrators  and  legis- 
lators. Under  the  leadership  of  New  York 
City  Comptroller  Mario  Procacclno,  a  bl- 
partisan  and  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
New  York  City  Council  on  April  11,  1967, 
voted  to  slash  New  York  City's  "demonstra- 
tion cities"  program  by  40%.  The  vote  was 
28  for  cutting  the  program,  8  against.  An 
April  12,  1967  New  York  Times  story  which 
capeules  the  actions  of  the  Council  appears 
on  p.  A1798  of  the  April  13,  1967,  dally  Con- 
gressional Record. 

9.  In  summation:  1)  the  Demonstration 
Cities  program  never  received  more  than  178 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Administration  had  to  wait  until  opponents 
had  gone  home  to  campaign);  2)  the  House 
amendment  to  prohibit  ElUD  from  insisting 
on  school  racial  balance  schemes  Is  being  Ig- 
nored, according  to  the  statements  of  HUD's 
own  officials;  3)  the  Demonstration  Cities  is 
receiving  Increasing  critical  attention  from 
iirban  leaders  like  Edward  Logue  and  George 
Romney;  4)  the  Demonstration  Cities  pro- 
gram is  susceptible  of  use  as  a  vehicle  for 
guaranteed  Income,  and  forced  housing,  and 
union-coercing  programs;  6)  the  slum  poor 
are  turning  against  the  Demonstration  Cities 
program  because  it  primarily  helps  (and  em- 
ploys) the  Ivory-tower  planners;  6)  and  local 
legislative  bodies  like  the  New  York  Council 
have  turned  against  the  Demonstration 
Cities  program.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Demonstration  Cities  program  should  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  leas  cumbersome  and 
lees  sodal-plannlng-orlented  program. 


MORAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  STAl«TON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  14  an  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Star  entitled  "Moral  Education"  refers 
to  an  earlier  article  from  the  same  paper 
which  points  up  the  necessity  of  con- 
centrating on  Instilling  moral  principles 
in  the  classroom.  In  our  present  era, 
this  is  an  Issue  which  needs  further 
study.    As  the  Star  editorial  points  out: 

There  are  other  countries,  as  Irvine  points 
out,  where  certain  rules  of  conduct  are 
drilled  into  the  heads  of  youngsters  from 
the  day  they  enter  school.  Such  rules,  for 
example,  as  obey  your  parents,  obey  the  law, 
be  polite  to  your  elders,  come  to  school 
clean,  wellgroomed  and  neatly  dressed. 

More  and  more  information  must  be 
disseminated  on  this  subject,  and  the 
Washington  Star  is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  It  to  public  attention.  Here  is 
the  editorial  "Moral  Education": 
Moral  Eottcation 

With  the  advent  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
American  public  schools  have  assumed  stead- 
ily increasing  responsibilities  for  the  physical 
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and  economic  well-being  of  deprived  chil- 
dren. Is  it  not  clear  by  now  that  a  heavier 
responsibility  for  the  moral  training  of  aU 
our  young  people  should  also  be  added  to  the 
lUt? 

Contributing  writer  Reed  J.  Irvine,  In  an 
article  published  by  The  Star  last  Sunday, 
asked  and  answered  this  question  with  a 
resounding  yes.  Irvine  makes  the  Indis- 
putable point  that  antisocial  behavior  and 
the  breakdown  of  discipline  and  moral  stand- 
ards so  prevalent  among  young  people  today 
are  not  taking  a  turn  for  the  better  In  this 
period  of  social  upheaval.  They  are  worsen- 
ing. No  other  social  institution  seems  able 
to  reverse  this  trend.  And  that  being  the 
case,  he  asks,  why  not  assign  a  more  positive 
role  of  moral  training  to  public  schools  which 
are  "In  a  position  to  exercise  their  Influence 
over  virtually  every  child  In  the  community 
five  days  a  week,  nine  months  a  year?" 

Why  not,  Indeed?  The  Idea  Is  not  novel. 
There  are  other  countries,  as  Irvine  points 
out,  where  certain  rules  of  conduct  are  drilled 
into  the  heads  of  youngsters  from  the  day 
they  enter  school.  Such  rules,  for  example, 
as  obey  your  parents,  obey  the  law,  be  polite 
to  your  elders,  come  to  school  clean,  well- 
groomed  and  neatly  dressed. 

The  Idea  In  this  country  seems  to  be  that 
schools  are  the  wrong  places  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  that  such  training  should  come  from 
the  home,  the  church — or  somewhere  else. 
But  what  of  those  homes  which  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  by  way  of  example  or  advice, 
where  there  Is  seldom  even  communication 
between  parent  and  child?  It  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  schools  to  overcome  the 
character  damages  suffered  In  the  worst  slum 
environments.  The  point  Is  that  the  school 
may  be  the  last  hope,  however,  for  such  chil- 
dren ever  to  be  told  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  or  the  way  they  are  ex- 
pected by  society  to  act. 

Nor  Is  this  a  problem,  by  any  means,  of 
the  ghetto  alone.  The  statlsUcs  on  juvenile 
delinquency  and.  more  pointedly  than  that, 
the  Instances  of  rudeness  and  undisciplined 
behavior  that  are  evident  in  any  well-to-do 
neighborhood  day  after  day  show  the  real 
dimensions  of  the  problem. 

The  surprising  thing  Is  that  our  schools 
seem  so  doggedly  determined  today  to  avoid 
any  place  in  the  formal  curriculum  for  this 
entirely  logical  sort  of  training.  No  ques- 
tion of  teaching  religion  or  political  Ideology 
is  involved.  Why,  in  a  period  of  unparal- 
leled probing  for  answers  to  antisocial  con- 
duct, are  we  In  this  country  so  slilttlsh  about 
this  single  possibility? 

If  society  does  not  care  enough  to  tell 
children  how  to  act,  is  it  really  surprise  that 
many  of  them  seem  not  to  know? 


U.S.    MIUTARY    PERSONNEL    HELD 
CAPTIVE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Crahzr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  becatise 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  continued  to 
disregard  completely  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  in  their  treat- 
ment of  imprisoned  military  personnel, 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  U.S.  military  jper- 
sonnel  held  captive  in  Vietnam.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  Join  with  others  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  introduced  similar  res- 
olutions. 


The  actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
when  dealing  with  Americans  is  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  International  law  and 
ethical  behavior,  and  can  only  add  to  the 
problems  of  finding  lasting  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  that  these  resolutions  will 
help  to  make  it  clear  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  we  strongly  oppose  the  trial, 
punishment,  or  execution  of  American 
captives. 

ADDRESS     BY     HON.     ROBERT     C. 
WOOD 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  12,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Robert  C.  Wood,  addressed 
Massachusetts  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe's 
Conference  on  Community  Development 
in  Boston. 

He  cited  the  gains  we  have  made  in 
dealing  with  our  critical  and  complex 
urban  problems  and  noted  how  many 
problems  we  have  still  to  solve,  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  training  competent 
city  planning  personnel.  I  include  Mr. 
Wood's  speech  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Address  by  Robkrt  C.  Wood 

I  am  glad  to  Join  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Community  Development  for  the 
second  successive  year — and  for  several  ape- 
clal  reasons.  That  we  should  be  together 
again  demonstrates  some  durability  on  my 
part — as  HX7D  moves  weU  into  its  second 
year — and  considerable  endurance  In  the 
field  of  luncheon  speakers  on  yours. 

I  miss  very  much  my  old  associations  with 
you  in  Massachusetts — although  enough  of 
you  Journey  often  enough  to  Washington 
chasing  your  grants-in-aid  applications  to 
keep  me  from  feeling  lonely. 

There  are  more  Important  reasons  for 
wanting  to  return.  First,  I  feel  the  need  to 
exchange  views  on  the  urban  situation  with 
those  on  the  firing  line;  and  second,  I'd 
like  to  share  with  you  our  estimate  of  where 
the  nation  stands  now  on  its  community  de- 
velopment programs  compared  to  where  it 
stood  a  year  ago. 

My  simple  themes  are  these : 

That  we  have  moved  in  a  year,  from  the 
challenges  of  establishing  modem  urban  aid 
programs  to  the  challenges  of  putting  them 
to  work  and  producing  meaningful  results. 

That,  in  this  new  phase  of  action,  all  of 
us  at  every  level  of  government  have  new  re- 
sponsibilities of  organization,  management 
and  execution. 

That  we  will  succeed  in  our  endeavors  to 
the  degree  that  we  realize  our  mutual  obllga- 
tioaa  and  responsibilities.  In  urban  America 
of  1967,  no  one  government,  no  one  agency, 
no  one  individual  goes  It  alone. 

A  year  ago  when  I  spoke  with  you,  we  were 
just  beginning  a  new  level  of  Federal  ef- 
fort to  build  and  rebuild  the  urban  areas  of 
this  Nation.  I  spoke  of  the  Rent  Supple- 
ments program  and  its  problems  of  getting 
funded.  Model  Cities.  Metropolitan  Incen- 
tive Grants,  and  New  Communities  Aid  were 
then  proposals  of  the  President  that  tiad 
not  even  been  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Indeed,  some  experts  announced  that  the 
new  programs  were  "dead"  even  before  the 
legislative  hearings. 


They  said  the  Administration  was  foolish 
to  try  to  update  our  urban  strategy.  They 
said  we  would  be  better  oS  just  requesting 
more  money  for  old  programs — even  though 
such  requests  produced  only  yawns  in  the 
halls  of  Congress. 

Those  new  proposals,  once  written  off  so 
prematurely,  are  now  the  law  of  the  land 
and  open  for  business. 

We  are  doing  business,  moreover,  at  a  new 
stand. 

HUD  is  not  HHFA  slmonlzed.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantially different  organization  directed 
through  new  management  practices,  oper- 
ated by  means  of  new  allocations  of  func- 
tions carried  on  by  a  new  field  structure. 
Some  5.000  HUD  personnel  are  now  either 
In  new  positions,  new  units,  or  new  loca- 
tions as  a  result  of  organizational  changes. 
New  budgets,  new  reporting  systems,  new 
review  procedures  are  now  in  operation. 

That  is  all  background  for  my  themes  of 
today.  In  1966,  the  big  news  was  enactment 
of  Model  Cities,  Metropolitan  Development 
and  New  Communities  legislation.  In  1967, 
the  big  news  is  action. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts 
have  expressed  great  Interest  in  Model  Cities. 
The  Commonwealth  heads  all  States  In  the 
number  of  cities  planning  to  apply.  I  am 
glad  that  Senator  Kennedy  made  possible 
the  Worcester  Conference  on  Model  Cities 
last  Monday,  and  that  our  Regional  Office 
could  provide  technical  assistance  and — I 
hope — warm  moral  support. 

We  are  receiving  more  proposals  daUy  from 
potential  Model  Cities  across  the  country 
and  we  expect  to  be  making  the  first  plan- 
ning grants  within  sixty  days  from  the  initial 
$11  million  authorized  last  year. 

In  the  fiscal  1968  budget,  we  are  asking 
the  Congress  for  the  full  $412  million  au- 
thorized— $400  million  to  carry  the  first 
Model  Cities  into  the  execution  stages,  and 
$12  mUllon  to  begin  a  second  generation  of 
Model  Cities.  This  program  is  not  a  com- 
petition, as  some  have  said,  among  our 
cities,  or  among  the  poor  of  our  cities.  To 
see  It  thus  is  a  gross  burlesque  of  the  en- 
deavor. Rather  the  Model  Cities  program 
is  a  sustained  effort  to  move  to  new  and 
higher  levels  of  Federal  urban  investment. 
and  to  new  and  Improved  levels  of  perform- 
ance. As  cities  qualify,  they  wiU  move 
forward  to  increasing  participation  in  the 
program. 

President  Johnson  has  put  his  full  com- 
mitment and  enthusiasm  behind  this  effort. 
We  have  Just  concluded  our  first  week  of 
appropriation  hearings  where  the  Interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  Congressman  Boland  has 
been  an  enormous  aid.  We  look  forward  to 
the  teetlmony  of  John  Cc^llns  on  our  behalf 
as  a  distinguished  national  leader  in  urban 
affairs.  And,  this  program  has  never  been 
a  partisan  one.  Congressmen  Morse  and 
Conte  lent  important  support  to  the  passage 
of  last  year's  urban  legislation. 

The  same  drive  for  fimda  to  support  action 
on  our  new  programs  applies  to  MetropoU- 
tan  Incentive  Grants  and  the  New  Comimu- 
nltles  program. 

All  in  aU  in  our  ctirrent  requests  to  the 
Congress,  we  are  seeking  $3.2  billion  com- 
pared to  the  $2  bUllon  received  last  year. 
If  the  Congress  responds  favorably,  we  can 
increase  significantly  the  Impact  of  every 
major  program  in  the  Department. 

We  hear  often  from  those  who  lament  the 
Inadequacy  of  Federal  financial  urban  con- 
tributions. I  think  we  can  differ  on  how 
much  Is  really  adequate  but  we  cannot  really 
differ  over  whether  or  not  the  national  con- 
tribution has  been  substantial  and  has  been 
growing  rapidly.    It  has,  and  we  can  show  it. 

In  1961,  Federal  fijianclal  commitments 
affecting  urban  areas  totaled  $17  bUllon. 
Between  1961  and  1964  they  Increased  each 
year  by  7.8  percent.  By  1966,  Federal  com- 
mitments stood  at  $29  and  a  half  billion. 
That  means  an  annual  Increase  from  1964 
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to  1966  of  17.7  percent.  Our  estimate  for 
1967  U  »30.8  billion  and  for  1968  It  Is  stUl 
higher  at  »33.8  bUUon. 

So  the  national  commitment.  Including 
HTTD  and  other  Federal  agencies  that  help 
urban  populations  In  many  ways,  has  been 
rising  twice  as  fast  as  the  Oross  National 
Product,  and  two-and-a-half  times  as  fast 
as  totsa  Federal  spending. 

These  figures  are  not  a  reason  for  com- 
placency. They  should  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  this  Administration  believes  we  are 
doing  enough  to  solve  urban  problems. 
Clearly  we  have  to  do  more  and  that  Is  why 
we  are  seeking  the  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity for  the  Model  Cities  and  other  programs. 

Yet  simply  agitating  for  more  resources  is 
not  enough.  As  we  seek  greater  and  greater 
public  Investments,  we  must  recognize  the 
increasing  public  and  Congressional  insist- 
ence that  we  produce  a  product  for  the  price 
we  ask.  As  budgets  grow,  we  must  show  re- 
sults In  urban  development. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear.  The  Viet- 
nam war  is  not  the  only  restraint  on  urban 
investment,  nor  is  space,  nor  is  foreign  aid. 
These  are  great  national  missions.  We  will 
not  abandon  them.  We  will  succeed  in  each 
of  th«tm  But  these  commitments  do  not  rob 
the  urban  purse.  Even  If  we  Include  Vietnam 
costs,  the  traditional  administrative  budget, 
as  a  percent  of  Oross  National  Product,  is  at 
17  percent — nor  more  than  it  was  in  1955. 
And  the  public  debt,  as  a  percent  of  Gross 
National  Product,  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing— from  134  percent  in  1946  to  an  expected 
41  percent  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1968.  We  can 
afford  what  we  can  wisely  spend. 

The  real  issue  of  urban  development  today 
Is  not  Just  spending — but  prudent,  effective 
and  human  spending.  Our  principal  chal- 
lenge is  not  money  but  competence.  Our 
real  need  is  for  every  level  of  government  to 
improve  Its  capabilities,  revise  its  procedures, 
upgrade  Its  manpower,  Increase  Its  sophisti- 
cation and  accept  the  necessity  to  work  to- 
gether to  secure  results.  Our  concern  must 
be  the  viability  of  the  federal  system  In  a 
time  of  stress  and  strain. 

That  is  why  we  have  put  so  mudi  effort  in 
revamping  HUD's  organization  this  year. 

That  Is  why  we  welcome  the  new  efforts  of 
State  governments  to  rethink  their  role  in 
community  development — efforts  such  as  the 
proposals  to  reform  Massachusetts  state 
agencies  Just  put  forward  by  Governor 
Volpe. 

That  is  why  the  Model  Cities  Program 
places  such  emphasis  on  the  need  for  many 
levels  of  government  to  pull  together,  and 
for  private  enterprise,  quasi-public  agencies, 
charitable  and  non-profit  institutions  to 
come  together  in  an  Interdependent  and 
democratic  pattern. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  so  many  states, 
dtiee.  towns,  and  counties  facing  up  to  the 
challenge  of  administration  and  execution, 
exploring  ways  to  work  together,  concentrat- 
ing on  tangible  solutions  of  complex  prob- 
lems. These  governments  avoid  the  error  of 
continuing  to  promise  more — and  produce 
less. 

In  contrast.  It  is  scmietimes  disturbing  to 
see  that  there  are  still  those  In  responsible 
positions  in  urban  affairs  who  assert  that 
there  are  simple,  easy,  tidy  solutions  to  the 
subtle,  complex,  and  revolutionary  processes 
of  change  in  urban  society. 

These  spokesmen  would  have  you  believe 
that  mere  strokes  of  the  pen,  decisions  of 
the  President,  reforms  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  solve  our  \irban  dilemma. 
They  insist  they  can  take  care  of  their  own 
city  If  only  the  Federal  bureaucrats  or  the 
Congress — or  the  taxpayers — would  send  the 
cash  and  then  get  out  of  the  way. 

Their  favorite  theme  to  Federal  officials  Is 
this:  Just  give  \xa  the  money  and  throw  out 
the  rules:  more  dough,  less  advice. 

Now  this  kind  of  fiscal  fantasy  has  a  lot 
of  appeal.  Every  Federal  agency  head  has 
probably  had  daydreams  of  a  world  of  full 


appropriations  and  no  General  Accounting 
Office,  no  departmental  legal  office,  and  no 
Congressional  investigation. 

In  the  current  spate  of  tax-sharing  and 
so-called  "uncondiUonal  grant"  proposals 
(both  in  and  out  of  Congress)  there  resides 
a  similar  hope  that  direct,  simple,  and  per- 
haps painless  ways  can  be  found  to  solve  the 
very  real  financial  problems  of  State  and 
local  governments.  These  proposals,  how- 
ever, raise  more  questions  than  they  settle — 
and  they  quite  properly  will  call  forth  a  good 
deal  of  national  study  and  debate. 

For  example,  there  is  the  question  as  to 
what  governmental  body  or  what  level  of 
government  should  be  the  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral tax  largesse.  Quite  understandably, 
the  governors  are  rather  Interested  in  seeing 
it  go  directly  to  the  States;  the  mayors  are 
convinced  that  it  shovUd  go  to  the  cities; 
anti-poverty  and  luban  renewal  agencies 
prefer  dealing  directly — as  at  present — with 
federal  agencies;  school  boards  are  inclined 
to  favor  direct  aid  channeled  to  school  dis- 
tricts.   And  BO  It  goes. 

To  attempt  to  turn  back  Federal  taxes  by 
formula  to  municipalities  presents  great 
practical  problems  as  well  as  serious  policy 
questions. 

To  separate  financial  and  program  reepon- 
siblliUes — to  tax  at  one  level  of  government 
and  spend  at  another — Is  fraught  with  dan- 
gerous consequences. 

There  are  obvious  problems  of  how  you 
get  the  money  where  the  need  Is,  and  how 
you  ensure  that  It  is  not  spent  frivolously. 
These  questions  are  quite  properly  part  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  when  It  comes  to 
the  disbursement  of  national  tax  resources. 
The  "go  it  alone"  posture  of  certain  city 
officials  Is  the  counterpart  of  national  isola- 
tionism— Just  as  appealing  and  Just  as  im- 
possible In  the  modem  world. 

For  the  time  being,  I  would  like  to  return 
from  fiscal  imrealltles  to  deal  with  manage- 
ment realities. 

And  here,  I  suggest,  we  all  have  problems. 
Take  the  field  of  luban  renewal,  for  example: 
Currently,  the  preparation  of  local  plans  for 
urban  projects  takes  an  average  of  25 
months.  Project  execution  (not  counting 
construction)  has  taken  an  average  of  an- 
other five  years  for  those  projects  completed 
to  date.  But  many  more  are  still  unfinished. 
One-half  of  urban  renewal  projects  started  in 
1960,  the  first  year  of  the  program,  have  not 
yet  been  completed. 

Recently  we  have  had  to  suspend  Federal 
renewal  assistance  In  Cleveland  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  dty  to  move  forward. 
Holding  that  progress  on  the  city's  urban 
renewal  projects  was  "generally  unsatisfac- 
tory", Secretary  Weaver  refused  to  consider 
an  enlarged  application  for  one  project  and 
withdrew  a  $10.4  million  fund  reservation  on 
another  project  that  has  been  in  planning 
since  the  middle  of  1961. 

Recently,  we  suspended  open  apace  and 
other  metropolitan  development  programs  In 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  when  for  a 
time  It  was  uncertain  that  a  genuine  plan- 
ning process  was  in  operation  as  reqvilred  by 
law. 

We  will  continue  to  examine  performance 
records  in  our  assistance  programs  to  see 
how  we  can  reduce  the  time  now  required  to 
move  from  planning  to  execution.  For  In  a 
period  when  needs  for  our  programs  are 
mounting,  we  can  ill  afford  to  set  aside  large 
sums  of  Federal  money,  year  after  year,  with- 
out seeing  measurable  progress.  Such  care- 
lessness with  scarce  resources  would  be  the 
greatest  waste  of  all. 

Meantime,  we  will  move  forward  to  Improve 
operational  capability  In  \irban  programs  as 
a  national  responsibility.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  now  considering  our  request 
for  H^  million  for  continuing  the  vu'ban 
fellowships  program  (of  which  the  first  03 
awards  have  Just  been  wsule)  for  initiating 
the  new  program  of  grants  to  States  for  urban 


Information  and  technical  assistance  services 
to  small  communities;  and  for  getting  vm- 
derway  the  grant  program  for  training  public 
technical  and  professional  employees  in  the 
community  development  field. 

These  programs  will  help  to  meet  the 
critical  shortage  of  trained  personnel  In  the 
urban  field.  In  1964,  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  found  over  600  \m- 
fiiled  positions  for  urban  planners,  and  pre- 
dicted the  creation  of  11,000  to  11,600  new 
planning  positions  In  the  following  five  years, 
as  the  planning  requirements  In  many  pro- 
grams became  more  demanding.  The  need 
for  pre-servlce  and  in-service  training  for 
public  employees  has  likewise  Increased  dra- 
matically, as  developing  technology  and 
rapid  urban  growth  place  new  demands  upon 
them. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  national  resources 
to  go  Into  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram that  no  community  and  no  state  could 
undertake.  That  is  why  we  are  asking  Con- 
gress for  the  funds  for  research  to  move  to- 
ward a  basic  foundation  in  urban  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  used  in  commimltles. 

There  Is  a  need  for  national  resources  to 
experiment  with  and  demonstrate  new  and 
Innovative  solutions  to  urban  problems  that 
no  community  could  undertake  on  Its  own. 
That  Is  why  we  are  asking  local  governments 
to  move  ahead  on  the  Model  Cities  and  other 
demonstration  programs. 

So  the  new  thrust  and  the  new  reality  of 
urban  affairs  requires,  not  an  escape  Into  the 
world  of  a  municipal  Big  Rock  Candy  Moun- 
tain where  the  budget  is  unlimited,  taxes 
non-existent,  and  voters  Inactive.  Nor  do 
they  permit  a  retreat  to  the  old  bread  and 
butter  politics  of  the  past,  when  the  city 
existed  for  selfish  exploitation  by  its  man- 
agers, public  and  private.  Instead,  urban 
realism  requires  the  recognition  of  complex- 
ity, the  development  of  new  capabilities,  and 
for  all  of  us  in  this  Interdependent  system 
a  reliance  on  mutual  respect  and  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Those  of  us  In  the  service  of  the  city, 
whether  local,  state,  or  national,  can  HI 
afford  these  days  our  private  disputes. 
Back-biting,  gossip  and  intrigue  111  become 
las.  We  have  too  much  to  learn,  too  much 
to  do.  We  know  that  modern  American 
cities  win  not  be  built  by  the  Innocent,  or 
the  Ignorant,  or  the  arrogant. 

The  stakes  In  the  urban  game  ore  high — 
they  involve  four-fifths  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

They  Involve  the  places  In  which  nearly 
all  people  will  live,  and  work,  and  play,  their 
community  designs,  their  opportunities  for 
the  good  life. 

Our  urban  tomorrow  will  not  be  buUt  by 
whim  or  Impulse,  but  by  reason,  knowledge, 
humility  and  cooperation. 
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A  WORLD  OP  NUCLEAR  POWERS? 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MoRsil  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  February  the  School  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity tmd  the  American  Assembly  spon- 
sored the  first  graduate  student  assembly 
which  was  held  at  Arden  House  in  Harrl- 
man,  N.Y.  Topic  for  the  assembly  was 
the  question  of  nuclear  proliferation  and 
the  students,  who  represented  (Columbia, 
Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Tufts 
Universities,  prepared  a  report  entitled 
"A  World  of  Nuclear  Powers?" 


In  my  Judgment,  such  an  assembly  is 
an  exceUent  exercise  for  the  students  in 
analysis,  negotiation,  and  draftsmanship 
that  will  serve  them  in  the  future  as  In- 
ternational relations  specialists.  I  \xn- 
derstand  that  another  assembly  is  to  be 
held  next  year  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
become  an  annual  event. 

I  include  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
the  report  of  the  assembly  and  the  list  of 
partlciptuits: 

A  World  or  Nuclea«  Power? 

PREFACE 

On  February  23.  1967,  sixty  graduate  stu- 
dents from  four  major  universities  gathered 
at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  New  York,  to 
discuss  the  complex  problem  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. Officially  titled  A  World  of  Nu- 
clear Powers?,  the  Graduate  Student  As- 
sembly was  sponsored  by  the  School  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  of  Columbia  University 
and  by  the  American  Assembly.  The  dele- 
gates were  from  the  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs  of  Princeton 
University,  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  of  Tufts  University,  and  the 
School  of  International  Affairs  of  Columbia 
University.  This  Assembly  represented  a 
departure  from  previous  conferences  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Assem- 
bly In  that  the  participants  were  exclusively 
graduate  students. 

The  participants,  divided  Into  permanent 
discussion  groups,  wrestled  for  three  days 
with  the  complexities  and  nuances  of  the 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation.  Professor 
William  T.  B.  Fox,  Professor  Warner  R. 
SchUllng,  Mr.  Christopher  Wright,  and  Colo- 
nel Thomas  B.  Lamb,  USAF,  all  of  Columbia 
University,  attended  the  discussions  as  re- 
source persons.  On  the  fourth  day,  in 
plenary  session,  the  participants  approved  the 
statement  of  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  herein. 

The  participants  were  honored  by  formal 
addressee  by  Ambassador  Sverker  C.  Astriim, 
Permanent  Representative  of  Sweden  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  by  Mr.  Adrian  S.  Fisher, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Aaeembly  was  organized  and  directed 
entirely  by  students  working  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  the  School  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  the  student  organization 
of  the  School.  They  were  advised  by  Dr. 
William  C.  Olson,  Associate  Dean  of  the 
School  of  International  Affairs,  and  by  Mr. 
Clifford  C.  Nelson,  President  of  the  American 
Assembly. 

The  background  material  for  the  Assembly 
Included  A  World  of  Nuclear  Povera?,  edited 
by  Alastalr  Buchan  (Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 
1966),  and  On  Nuclear  Proliferation,  by 
Robert  L.  Rothstein  (One  of  a  Series  of  Oc- 
casional Papers,  1966,  available  through  the 
School  of  International  Affairs,  Columbia 
University) . 

The  views  contained  In  the  Final  Report  of 
the  Graduate  Student  Assembly  are  those  of 
the  partlctpMints  and  not  necessarily  of  the 
sponsoring  Institutions. 

PCTXR  W.  Shkatb, 
Director,  Graduate  Student  Assembly. 

Andrew  W.  Coroixr, 
Dean,  Faculty  of  International  Affairs, 
Columbia  University. 

FINAL    report    or   THE    GRAOtrATS    BTXTDIiTT 
ABSEMBLT 

(At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  Graduate  Student  Assembly 
reviewed  as  a  group  the  following  statement. 
Although  there  was  general  agreement  on  the 
final  report.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  The 
American  Assembly  for  participants  to  afllz 
their  signatures,  and  It  should  not  be  as- 
Bxmied  that  every  participant  necessarily 
subscribes  to  every  recommendation.) 


Wa  face  today,  in  nuclear  prolUWatlon,  a 
possibility  of  frustrating  uncertainty.  A 
satisfactory  assessment  of  Its  Implications 
would  require  a  degree  of  foresight  which 
few  among  us  are  willing  to  claim.  Tet  not 
to  attempt  an  evaluation  of  the  contingent 
hazards  Involved  In  nuclear  proliferation 
would  be  to  avoid  our  responsibility  as  stu- 
dents of  International  affairs  to  treat  seri- 
ously a  matter  of  potentially  grave  conse- 
quence to  human  survival.  It  is  ova  Intent 
here  to  evaluate  the  problems  generally  as- 
sociated with  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  to  propose  some  modest  recommenda- 
tions to  deal  with  the  problem  of  prolifer- 
ation. 

Reasons  for  proliferation 

While  not  accepting  without  ftirther  ex- 
amination the  assertion  that  nuclear  pro- 
liferation is  in  itself  a  factor  of  instability, 
our  first  concern  is  virtth  the  probability  of 
nuclear  weapons  being  acquired  by  countries 
preoently  without  them.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  timely  combination  of  motive  and  ca- 
pacity Is  needed  for  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  any  given  case,  there  seems 
to  be  a  strong  likelihood  over  time  that  pro- 
liferation may  prove  unavoidable. 

In  discussing  the  principal  motives  for 
proliferation.  It  U  essential  to  stress  their 
diversity.  While  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned motives  can  be  summarized  as  secu- 
rity and  prestige,  it  would  be  a  major  error 
to  believe  that  these  factors  operate  In  a 
uniform  manner  in  every  case.  Secxulty 
may  Involve  either  offensive  or  defensive 
priorities,  and  may  exist  as  a  problem  both 
within  and  without  alliance  systems.  It  Is 
most  likely  to  be  dominant  where  a  specific 
external  threat  exists,  and  where  guarantees 
by  one  of  the  superpowers  are  not  offered, 
or  are  not  credible.  Ci«dibUity  of  guaran- 
tees offered  Is  not  only  the  most  crucial  but 
also  the  most  difficult  element  in  leading  the 
non-nuclear  powers  to  accept  a  nonprollfera- 
Uon  treaty.  Prestige  Is  likely  to  be  a  some- 
what lees  Important  element,  but  it  Is  a 
coiamon  factor  and  may  be  dominant  In 
some  decisions. 

Other  reasons  for  proliferation  may  In- 
clude a  desire  for  autonomy  or  for  techno- 
logical gains.  Autonomy  would  have  an 
appeal  to  traditional  armed  neutrals  such  as 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  Hope  for  tech- 
nological gain  Is  based  on  the  argument 
that  nuclear  weapons  research  promotes  in- 
dustrial development.  These  motives  are 
not  overwhelming,  but  their  raUonale  may 
be  attractive  where  security  or  prestige  Is 
a  dominant  factor.  Although  an  automatic 
"bandwagon"  response  that  will  breed  global 
proliferation  Is  not  certain,  once  a  given 
nation  In  a  region  does  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  there  Is  increased  pressure  on  other 
nations  within  the  region  and  perhaps  the 
world  to  acquire  such  weapons.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  nations  will  make  their 
decisions  Individually,  and  primarily  In 
terms  of  their  regional  context. 

Reasons  for  restraint 
Among  reasons  for  restraint  In  the  pur- 
suit of  nuclear  weapons,  guarantees  and 
pressures  from  the  two  superpowers  are  most 
significant.  The  economic  cost  of  entering 
Into  a  nuclear  arms  race  is  also  a  consider- 
able disincentive,  especially  where  a  nation 
faces  the  problems  of  economic  development. 
A  third  major  restraint  may  prove  to  be  the 
general  diplomatic  and  military  pressures 
which  will  be  focused  upon  states  seeking 
a  military  nuclear  capacity.  A  fourth  re- 
straint, In  such  cases  as  Japcm  and  India, 
may  be  a  public  sentiment  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  would  result  in  a 
loss  rather  than  in  a  gain  In  prestige  and 
Influence.  A  fifth  restraint  Is  that  certain 
states  may  indeed  consider  the  acquisition 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  harmful  to  their  secu- 
rity interests.  We  believe  further  that  the 
difficulty  of  calculating  the  actual  effects  of 
the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons   on   a 


nation's  position  is  in  Itself  a  force  restrain- 
ing a  nation  from  opting  for  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  te  little  reason  to  expect  that  nu- 
clear technology,  in  the  form  of  informa- 
tion, components,  or  technical  skills,  will  be 
a  significant  bottleneck  in  the  achievement 
of  simple  nuclear  weapons  by  present  civil 
nuclear  powers.  For  these  countries,  the  de- 
cisive factor  is  their  political  wUl.  The  de- 
velopment of  sophisticated  systems,  however, 
may  be  Impractical  without  external  assist- 
ance. EasUy  exploited  uraniimi  deposits  are 
in  limited  supply,  but  it  would  require  only 
one  uncontrolled  source  of  uranium  to  un- 
dermine attempts  to  limit  the  diffusion  of 
fissile  material.  In  general,  even  among  na- 
tions presently  without  nuclear  technology, 
the  relative  costs  of  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  constantly  decreasing  over  time. 

We  believe  that  the  technological  factor* 
operating  against  proliferation  are  weak. 
These  restraints  vrtll,  over  time,  prove  almost 
inop>eratlve  at  least  for  simple  weapons 
systems. 

Effects  of  proliferation 

The  immediate  effects  of  Individual  cases 
of  proliferation  wUl  depend  upon  the  con- 
text In  which  they  occur.  The  most  danger- 
ous situation  would  be  an  effort  undertaken 
because  of  exacerbated  local  conflict.  In 
this  context,  a  major  threat  of  violence  would 
occxir  during  the  time  between  the  discovery 
of  Intent  and  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons.  While  proliferation  which  In- 
creases regional  tensions  may  raise  pressures 
for  superpower  involvement  In  regional 
stabilization,  the  superpowers  will  probably 
not  Intervene  militarily  in  a  nuclear  conflict 
initiated  by  a  country  claiming  their  protec- 
tion. Such  a  non-support  option  Is  neces- 
sary if  the  superpowers  are  to  avoid  the 
threat  of  continuous  "nuclear  blackmail." 
Once  two  regional  powers  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons it  is  conceivable  that  a  regional  situa- 
tion of  mutual  deterrence  will  develop. 

If  proliferation  occurs,  threats  to  both  local 
and  world  stability  are  considered  most  likely 
to  develop  In  the  Middle  East,  South  AsU 
and  Central  Europe.  Althoiigh  the  destabi- 
lizing effects  of  proliferation  would  be  greater 
in  Central  Europe,  the  possibility  of  pro- 
liferation occurring  there  Is  considerably  less 
than  In  the  other  two  areas. 

We  feel  that  proliferation  entails  greater 
risks  than  those  Inherent  in  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it. 

We  believe  that  certain  conditions  must 
be  realized  If  proliferation  is  to  be  prevented. 
We  believe  that  the  kinds  of  arrangements 
involved  in  a  general  non-proliferation 
treaty  are  the  most  likely  to  provide  the 
basis  for  useful  and  effective  agreement. 
We  feel  It  Is  possible  to  achieve  a  treaty 
which  will  meet  the  conditions  discussed 
below. 

We  recommend  that  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  in  Itself  not  be  considered  as  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  arms  control.  As  such  we 
advocate  that  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  continue  to  search  for  additional 
arms  control  and  disarmament  measures. 
The  achievement  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  should  not  lead  to  complacency  among 
those  who  sign  it. 

Conditions  for  a  general  nonproliferatUm 

treaty 
Detailed  conditions  for  an  effective,  dur- 
able, and  comprehensive  non-proliferation 
treaty  are  too  controversial  for  a  broad  con- 
sensus by  the  participants  of  this  confer- 
ence. What  consensus  we  have  reached  em- 
phasizes the  Importance  of  a  coordinated 
approach  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  problem  of  guarantees  and 
safeguards.  Furthermore,  cooperation  by 
the  superpowers  wlU  be  Ineffective  tmleas 
the  non-nuclear  and  civil  nuclear  powers 
exercise  equal  good  faith  In  the  practice  of 
non-acqulsltlon. 

Th«  problem  of  dissemination  focuses  prl- 
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marily  on  West  Germany,  and  upon  a  fear 
by  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  projected  Eu- 
ropean Community  will  somehow  give  West 
Germany  a  measure  of  control  over  nuclear 
weapons  without  the  protection  afforded  by 
that  country's  total  subordination  to  a  fully 
integrated  successor  state.  We  reconunend 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reach  a  compromise  which  leaves  In  abeyance 
the  question  of  a  supra-national  European 
force  and  which  provides  for  a  later  review 
if  and  when  the  problem  becomes  more 
Imminent. 

An  agreement  on  the  question  of  safe- 
guards is  also  essential.  We  recommend 
that  strong  provisions  for  safeguards  be  in- 
cluded in  a  non-proUferation  treaty. 

The  basic  condition  to  satisfy  the  non-nu- 
clear ix>wers  would  be  that  some  effective 
alternative  provision  for  their  secxirlty  be 
provided.  With  regard  to  guarantees,  there 
are  problems  of  both  credibility  and  accept- 
ability. It  is  doubtful  that  India  would  ac- 
cept a  guarantee  by  only  one  of  the  two 
superpowers  because  of  her  traditional  polit- 
ical non-alignment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  superpowers  are  unlikely  to  increase 
their  present  formal  commitments.  We  rec- 
ommend that  some  system  of  tacit  agree- 
ment be  arranged  outside  of  a  formal  treaty, 
in  which  vital  Interests  rather  than  explicit 
guarantees  are  expressed. 

The  problem  of  assessing  credibility  in  the 
case  of  guarantees  Is  too  complex  for  resolu- 
tion here.  It  is  doubtful  that  in  the  long- 
run  guarantees  will  be  credible  unless  at  least 
tacitly  coordinated  in  instances  where  the 
superpowers  have  an  over-riding  mutual  In- 
terest. But  even  tacit  agreements  may  not 
satisfy  the  desire  for  a  credible  guarantee  on 
behalf  of  non-nuclear  or  near-nuclear  small 
powers,  nor  are  tacit  agreements  likely  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  these  countries  for  In- 
creased regional  status  or  autonomy  through 
the  poeseaeion  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  then 
represents  a  major  weakness  in  a  non-pro- 
liferation treaty  approach. 

Other  conditions  likely  to  be  emphasized 
by  countries  without  nuclear  weapons  are 
that  the  treaty  be  considered  a  prelude  to 
further  steps  toward  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, and  that  their  own  access  to  civil 
nuclear  progress  be  kept  open.  In  addition, 
although  In  principle  a  treaty  of  indefinite 
duration  will  be  necessary,  there  must  be 
included  a  withdrawal  clause  to  leave  open 
a  legitimate  option  in  case  of  future  security 
threats. 

Other  agreements 

Agreements  other  than  a  broad  non-pro- 
liferation tteaty  seem  to  hold  little  promise 
as  substitutes  for  a  general  treaty,  but  be- 
caxise  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
involved,  we  consider  that  any  nuclear 
agreement  which  establishes  a  mood  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  however  limited,  is 
worth  the  effort  to  pursue.  The  realities  of 
International  politics  may  necessitate  limited 
approaches  to  non-proliferation. 

Effective  agreements  on  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  the  withdrawal  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  limitations  on  the  production  of  fissile 
material  may  need  assent  as  general  as  that 
needed  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty  itself. 
In  spite  of  their  value  to  the  Soviet- American 
detente,  the  agreements  will  not  in  them- 
selves prevent  proliferation  but  they  may 
provide  additional  disincentives  to  develop- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  non-nuclear  and 
civil  nuclear  powers  can  act  independently 
of  the  powers  with  nuclear  weapons,  in  con- 
cert or  as  individuals,  to  prevent  prolifera- 
tion. However,  they  would  necessarily  face 
the  same  problems  which  are  involved  in  a 
general  non-proliferation  agreement,  and 
would  still  be  without  the  conditions  which 
they  presently  demand  from  the  owners  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  most  likely  area  for  the  establishment 
ot  a  nuclear  free  zone  is  Latin  America,  but 


even  here  agreement  is  blocked  by  both 
regional  difficulties  and  the  reluctance  of 
major  nuclear  powers  to  cooperate  on  Latin 
American  terms.  The  same  is  true  In  other 
areas.  We  recommend,  however,  that  the 
nuclear  powers  support  efforts  by  the  non- 
nuclear  countries  to  establish  nuclear  free 
zones  in  their  respective  areas. 

In  the  event  that  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
cannot  be  attained  or  proves  ineffective,  and 
if  proliferation  subsequently  occurs  which 
creates  serious  regional  Imbalances,  it  is 
recommended  that  possible  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  the  overriding  goal  of  regional 
stabilization  be  considered.  Such  ap- 
proaches Include  strengthened  conunltments 
and  guarantees  the  possibility  of  assistance  in 
nuclear  development,  or  even  the  provision  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  certain  cases. 

Without  deciding  among  the  various  ap- 
proaches possible  in  the  event  of  destabilizing 
proliferation,  the  conference  notes  them  and 
recommends  their  consideration  and  study 
under  the  above  conditions. 

Conclusion 
In  conclusion,  we  feel  it  Important  to  state 
that  the  prospect  of  nuclear  proliferation  is 
only  one  of  many  problems  complicating  in- 
ternational relations.  In  perspective,  nu- 
clear weapons  must  be  viewed  as  both  a 
cause  and  an  effect  of  world  tezuion.  The 
achievement  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
will  have  lasting  success  only  if  it  is  followed 
by  a  continued  sense  of  movement  toward 
further  disarmament  and  arms  control  meas- 
ures. It  is  therefore  highly  important  for 
those  nations  desiring  to  prevent  prolifera- 
tion that  in  addition  to  a  direct  approach  to 
arms  agreements,  they  exhibit  a  willingness 
and  a  capability  to  ease  their  hostility  In 
other  areas  of  competition.  A  significant  in- 
crease in  hostilities  would  undermine  all  ef- 
forts to  avoid  proliferation.  Only  a  gen- 
uinely cooperative  multilateral  effort  will 
succeed. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INDEPENDENT 
UNIONS  AND  UNRECOGNIZED 
GROUPS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  a  resolution  to  create 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  Com- 
mittee on  Independent  Unions  and  Un- 
recognized Groups.  The  interests  of 
these  groups  vary  considerably,  and  or- 
ganization for  an  effective  continuing 
presentation  of  their  interests  to  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  because  of  their 
generally  small  size  and  heterogeneous 
nature  is  especially  diflQcult.  These 
groups,  by  and  large,  have  no  represent- 
ative in  Washington  assuring  that  their 
voices  are  heard.  Nor  is  there  any  con- 
gressional or  executive  body  specifically 
attimed  to  meeting  their  problems.  A 
House  committee  would  offer  them  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  Interests 
weighed  with  those  of  other  Important 
segments  of  our  society  to  a  degree  com- 
mensurate with  their  role.  Further,  a 
House  committee  could  become  the  bsisls 
from  which  Congress  could  explore  and 
act  upon  the  needs  of  independent  un- 
ions and  similar  groups  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  our  House  and  Senate 
Select  Committees  on  Small  Business 
have  explored  and  acted  upon  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  small  business. 

When  I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  I  commented  In  greater  detail 
upon  the  need  for  a  permanent  House 
committee  to  operate  in  this  area.  Those 
remarks  follow.  They  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  111,  part 
1,  pages  616-617. 

Mr.  Cuvns.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  beet 
definitions  of  a  small  business  is  one  that 
does  not  have  a  Washington  representative. 
ImpUcit  in  this  definition  is  the  Importance 
to  any  group  in  our  country,  with  the  ever- 
Increasing  role  being  played  by  the  Federal 
Government,  of  having  a  voice  in  Washing- 
ton, a  way  in  which  its  views  on  the  matters 
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affecting  it  can  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of 
America's  policymakers. 

There  are  various  channels  through  which 
tliese  interest  groups  can  make  their  feelings 
known.  A  common  way  is  through  the  em- 
ployment of  lobbyists  and  Washington  at- 
torneys knowledgeable  in  the  ways  of  the 
Congress  and  the  regulatory  agencies.  The 
agencies  and  def>artments  themselves  often 
act  to  give  a  forum  to  representatives  of 
Interest  groups  in  the  consideration  of  mat- 
ters within  their  special  province. 

SimUarly.  the  work  of  congressional  com- 
mittees in  areas  of  their  jurisdiction  help 
to  give  a  voice  to  the  needs  and  opinions  of 
the  groups  whose  interests  are  touched  by 
the  legislation  the  committee  studies.  The 
Select  Conunlttees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  are 
excellent  examples  of  this,  and  go  along  well 
with  the  definition  of  small  business  which 
I  noted  earlier. 

I  have  today  reintroduced  a  proposal  to 
create  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
Committee  on  Independent  Unions  and 
Unrecognized  Groups.  The  purjjose  of  this 
proposal  Is  to  offer  to  these  organizations  a 
chance  to  have  their  interests  weighed  in 
with  those  of  the  other  segments  of  our 
society.  Just  as  small  business  before  the 
advent  of  the  House  and  Senate  select  com- 
mittees, these  groups  have  no  representatives 
in  Washington  assuring  that  their  vetoes  are 
heard,  nor  is  there  any  congressional  or  ex- 
ecutve  body  specifically  attuned  to  meeting 
their  problems. 

In  many  ways  these  groups  can  be  found 
p)arallel  to  small  business.  They  are  gen- 
erally small,  struggling  in  a  competitive 
world  to  find  a  place  and  often  provide  an 
organizational  context  for  a  new  idea.  The 
idea  may  be  good,  perhaps  even  great,  yet 
without  a  fair  chance  of  survival  in  a  com- 
petitive world,  it  might  be  lost.  One  element 
of  survival  in  the  United  States  is  assuring 
that  full  consideration  be  given  the  inter- 
ests of  the  group  involved.  With  the  many 
voices  clamoring  to  be  heard  In  the  process 
of  making  public  policy,  it  is  too  easy  to  over- 
look one  which  does  not  have  an  adequate 
sounding  board  on  the  Washington  scene. 
This  committee,  which  I  suggest,  would  offer 
the  type  of  sounding  board  which  would  per- 
mit the  interests  of  these  groups  to  be  given 
the  recognition  they  deserve. 

An  example  of  this  Is  found  In  the  labor 
field.  Concern  is  properly  given  the  APL-CIO 
as  the  largest  representative  of  organized 
labor  in  our  country.  Similarly  the  large  in- 
dependent unions,  an  example  being  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  gain 
recognition.  Yet,  some  2.7  million  workers 
are  joined  in  small,  independent  unions 
whose  voices  are  seldom  beard  in  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress  or  policies  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies.  Beyond  this 
number  are  many  other  workers,  not  or- 
ganized into  unions  as  such  but  represented 
to  some  extent  by  a  formal  grouping.  It  is 
to  give  a  fCH-um  to  these  groups  that  I  offer 
the  proposal  for  the  Committee  on  Independ- 
ent Unions  and  Unrecognized  Groups. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  I  introduced  this 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress.  I  also  had 
the  occasion  to  comment  further  on  the 
situation  in  some  remarks  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  under  the  title  "The  Case  for  the  In- 
dependent Unions"  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110,  part  4, 
pages  4329-4330.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  Include  those  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

"the  case  for  the  independent  unions 
"Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  shown  a 
proper  concern  in  our  society  for  the  problem 
of  small  business,  recognizing  that  small 
business  is  the  Ufeblood  of  our  economic 
endeavor  and  that  big  business  which  is  also 
beneficial,  started  as  small  business.  How- 
ever for  some  reason  or  other  we  have  not 


shown  a  similar  concern  for  the  counterpart 
of  small  buslnesB,  the  small  or  independent 
unions. 

"The  AFL-CIO  represents  approximately  15 
million  workers  out  of  our  work  force  of 
around  70  million.  Probably  27  million 
workers  are  members  of  unaffiliated  inde- 
pendent unions.  The  voice  and  point  of 
view  of  the  Independent  unions  is  little  heard 
in  the  councils  of  the  great  Government  far 
away  in  Washington.  Indeed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  oversolicitous  of  big  labor 
whose  voice  is  heard  in  all  its  corridors. 
There  are  many  areas  where  big  labor  is  the 
opponent  of  independent  unions,  jvist  as 
big  business  In  some  areas  is  in  opposition 
to  small  business.  It  is  important  that  the 
voice  of  independent  labor  be  heard,  par- 
ticularly when  it  expresses  a  point  of  view 
contrary  to  that  of  big  labor. 

"Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  story  of 
the  independent  \inion  labor  movement  has 
not  been  told  widely  enough.  I  wats  particu- 
larly happy,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  February  23,  1963,  an 
article  entitled  'The  Case  for  the  Independ- 
ent Unions'  which  tells  part  of  the  story, 
and  refers  to  a  recent  book  written  by  Prof. 
John  J.  Collins  telling  the  story.  I  am  ply- 
ing this  material  in  the  Record  becaxise  this 
story  needs  to  be  broadcast  throughout  o\ir 
land  and  certainly  needs  to  be  known  in  the 
Congress." 

I  also  wish  to  again  call  to  my  colleagues 
attention  House  Resolution  137  which  I  re- 
Introduced  in  this  Congress  to  create  a  House 
Committee  on  Independent  Unions  and  un- 
recognized labor  groups  to  particularly  look 
after  and  give  a  forum  to  the  problems  of 
Independent  unions  and  nonunion  workers. 
The  remarks  I  made  at  the  time  of  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  109,  part  1,  page  527. 

"CASK   FOR   THE    independent    UNIONS 

"(By  Walter  Hamshar) 

"Since  1945  the  Nation's  maritime  indus- 
try has  been  wracked  by  38  major  seamen's 
strikes.  During  the  same  19-year  period,  a 
sizable  group  of  American-flag  tankers  has 
never  been  held  up  by  a  work  stoppage  be- 
cause their  licensed  officers  and  unlicensed 
crewmen  are  members  of  independent 
unions. 

"John  J.  Collins,  a  professor  of  history  at 
Fordham  University,  who  has  been  the  ad- 
viser to  those  unions  since  1938,  tells  the 
story  of  independent  xmions  in  'Never  Off 
Pay,'  a  book  published  last  week  by  the 
Fordham  University  Press. 

"The  title  of  the  book  is  the  keynote  of 
Mr.  Collins"  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
independent  unions  in  an  industry  which 
only  lately  has  won  for  Itself  the  title  of 
'Strike-Strangled   Merchant   Marine.' 

"Independent  unions,  meaning  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  industrywide  affiliates  of 
the  AFL-CIO  are  in  a  better  position  to 
bargain  for  their  members,  Mr.  Collins  ar- 
gues. 

"  'Each  [union]  has  the  right  to,  and  does, 
negotiate  agreements  which  to  them  seem 
most  suitable  to  their  type  of  operation,'  he 
said.  'This  control  at  the  local  level  and 
the  ability  to  tailormake  an  agreement  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  an  independent  union 
confined  to  the  employees  of  one  company 
or  one  plant  is  so  often  preferred  by  those 
employees  to  the  large  aflUiated  union.' 

"Officers  of  small  independent  unions  are 
more  receptive  to  ideas  from  their  members 
and  usually,  through  their  own  experience, 
are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  problems  of 
the  membership.  This  is  not  true  of  large 
unions,  Mr.  Collins  contends,  where  the  lead- 
ership Is  too  frequently  Influenced  by  polit- 
ical motives  rather  than  the  needs  of  mem- 
bers. Thus,  in  independent  unions  there 
are  no  propaganda  buildups  by  power- 
hungry  officers:  no  strikes  called  to  strength- 
en the  leckders'  political  power;  no  theatrics 
of  marathon  bargaining,  and  no  feuds  which 


result  in  costly  work  stoppages  without  gains 
to  the  members. 

"  'In  their  use  of  oommonsense,  the  Inde- 
pendent tanker  associations  have  never 
sought  to  push  for  an  economic  gain  which, 
If  achieved,  would  have  become  a  pyrrhic 
victory,'  he  stated.  'Perhaps  it  is  this  qual- 
ity of  commonsense  that  can  be  exercised 
so  widely  in  a  nonp>olitical  atmosphere  that 
has  enabled  these  associations  to  have  had 
such  unique  success.' 

"WliUe  Mr.  Collins  attributes  the  success 
of  the  independence  among  crewmen  to  com- 
monsense collective  bargaining  which  has 
produced  high  pay  and  working  conditions 
without  work  stoppages,  he  does  not  high- 
light two  other  factors  which  have  also 
contributed  to  the  Independent  union's 
prosperity. 

"First,  there  was  the  wUlingness  of  the 
big  oil  companies  to  negotiate  agreements 
which  gave  the  independent  unions  better 
contracts  than  those  of  the  large  affiliated 
organizations.  Mr.  Collins  relates  that  these 
agreements  were  negotiated.  But  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  companies  is  implied,  not 
described. 

"The  second  factor  is  that  the  big  unions 
have  created  the  climate  under  which  the 
Independents  exist.  The  reader  cannot  help 
but  get  the  Impression  that  cordial  rela- 
tions between  companies  and  independent 
vmlons  are  actually  the  result  of  the  exist- 
ence of  larger  affiliated  labor  organizations 
poised  to  organize  dissatisfled  tanker  crew- 
men. It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
panies to  encourage  independents,  Mr.  Col- 
lins said.  As  long  as  the  powerful,  big 
unions  stand  in  the  offing,  they  will  continue 
to  prefer  the  Independents. 

"But  there  never  were  grounds  for  the 
charges  so  frequently  made  by  the  big  unions 
that  the  independents  were  company  or- 
ganizations. These  charges  have  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  on  several  occasions  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
found  to  be  without  foundation. 

"The  independent  unions  cover  officers  and 
unlicensed  seamen  in  the  fleets  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  Socony 
Vacuum  Fleet  Co.,  Tidewater,  and  the  ol- 
flcers  of  Texaco  and  Cities  Service. 

"These  companies,  as  well  as  their  crew- 
men, have  benefitted  from  the  contracts  with 
independent  unions.  The  advantages  go  be- 
yond the  avoidance  of  the  periodic  strikes 
which  have  plagued  relations  between  mari- 
time management  and  unions. 

"One  important  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  oil 
companies  is  that  they  are  not  required  to 
hire  their  ship  personnel  through  union  hir- 
ing halls.  This  requirement  by  the  big 
unions  has  given  them  a  powerful  weapon 
in  securing  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  their 
members. 

"A  second  benefit  is  that  the  welfare  and 
pension  plans  of  the  independents  are  con- 
fined to  company  personnel.  This  has  en- 
couraged continuity  of  service  within  the 
companies.  It  also  has  encouraged  a  com- 
pany loyalty  rather  than  a  loyalty  to  unions 
contrasted  to  the  psychological  Impact  on 
the  seamen  in  large  unions  who  get  their 
welfare  or  pension  payments  from  the  NMU 
or  SIU  plans. 

"Mr.  Collins'  book  shows  that  these  two 
factors,  never  opposed  by  the  Independents, 
have  done  much  to  promote  cordial  relations 
between  management  and  labor.  So  cordial 
have  these  relations  been  that  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  or  any  of  the  large  ship  officers  unions 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  headway  in 
organizing  within  the  membership  of  the 
independents." 


CHANQING    VIEWS    ON    ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.   STANTON.   Mr.  Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recori)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
Monthly  Economic  Letter  for  April  1967. 
the  First  National  City  Bank,  New  York, 
has  called  attention  to  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  what  It  terms  the  committee's  "de- 
fection from  the  'new  economics'  ban- 
ner." 

The  bank's  letter  notes  that  the  policy 
rift  between  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
reflects  more  than  merely  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  economic  outlook. 
More  basically,  the  difference  concerns 
the  ability  of  the  administration  to 
"finely  tune"  the  economy,  primarily  by 
changes  in  Federal  expenditures  and  tax 
rates. 

In  its  annual  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  this  year,  the 
committee  heard  a  large  number  of  econ- 
omists question  the  ability  of  Govern- 
ment policjrmakers  to  engage  in  push- 
button economic  policy.  The  committee 
was  told  repeatedly  that  Government 
poUcies  of  the  past  have  tended  to  be 
destabilizing.  There  was  a  large  body 
of  opinion  which  downgraded  the  im- 
portance of  fiscal  policy  as  a  determi- 
nant of  economic  activity  and  expressed 
increasing  confidence  In  the  Infiuence  of 
monetary  factors. 

Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  Include 
In  the  Record  the  First  National  City 
Bank's  article,  "Changing  Views  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy."  from  its  April  1967 
Monthly  Economic  Letter. 

Changing   Vikws   on   Economic   Polict 

The  Budden  reetoratlon  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  and  the  moves  toward  easier 
money  would  seem  to  Indicate  a  recognition 
by  the  Adml&lstration  and  the  monetary 
authorities  that  the  buslnees  situation 
called  for  a  switch  in  economic  policies. 
But,  In  urging  restoration  of  the  tax  credit, 
Administration  officials  last  month  Insisted 
that  the  need  for  this  action  was  not  related 
to  any  weakening  In  the  overall  economy 
and  that  the  proposed  6  per  cent  surtax 
would  still  be  needed  by  next  July   1. 

A  contrary  view,  however,  was  presented 
on  March  17  by  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  Its  report  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report.  In  an  un- 
usual "statement  of  agreement,"  both  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee warned  that  the  Administration's 
"optimistic  midyear  forecast  may  not  even- 
tuate. In  which  case  a  tax  Increase  would 
be  warranted."  The  Committee  went  on  to 
call  for  a  reduction  In  nondefense  expendi- 
tures, which  would  reduce  "the  case  for  a 
tax  Increase  even  If  the  economy's  expan- 
sion Is  restored  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year."  The  Democratic  majority  speci- 
fied a  cut  of  at  least  $5-6  billion  In  non- 
defense  expenditures  for  fiscal  1968. 

DKFBCnON    FaOM    THX    "NTW    ECONOMICS" 

The  policy  rift  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Joint  Ek:onomlc  Committee  (JEC) 
reflects  something  more  than  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  business  outlook.  The 
Administration's  current  policies  are  based 
on  a  belief  In  "fine  tuning"  the  economy, 
primarily  by  changes  in  Federal  expenditures 
and  tax  rates.  The  "fine  tuning"  Idea,  In 
turn,  is  the  latest  manifestation  of  the  "new 
economics"   philosophy,   with   Its  stress   on 


fiscal  policy  changes  as  the  prime  method  for 
managing  the  economy. 

The  JEC.  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  Its 
latest  policy  stand  CLfter  lengthy  exposure 
to  sharply  differing  views  on  stabUlzation 
policies  from  a  group  of  economic  experts 
testifying  on  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port In  February.  What  the  Committee  dis- 
covered is  that  a  growing  number  of  econo- 
mists have  come  to  downgrade  the  import- 
ance of  fiscal  policy  as  a  determinant  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  Instead,  economists  are  in- 
creaslngly  Impressed  with  the  Infiuence  of 
monetary  factors  in  shaping  the  course  of 
the  economy.  The  JEC's  latest  policy  stance 
on  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  therefore, 
substantially  refiects  the  shifting  weight  of 
economic  opinion. 

Thus,  while  the  CovmcU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  continued  to  emphasize  fiscal  pol- 
icy, the  JEC  this  year  has  stressed  a  steady 
increase  in  the  money  supply  as  being  vital 
for  "restoration  of  economic  growth  and 
avoidance  of  a  recession."  The  JEC's  ma- 
jority report  stated : 

"The  committee  urges  that  the  monetary 
authorities  adopt  the  policy  of  moderate  and 
relatively  steady  Increases  in  the  money  sup- 
ply, avoiding  the  disruptive  effects  of  wide 
swings  In  the  rate  of  Increase  or  decrease." 

In  a  minority  report.  Republican  members 
called  for  increasing  the  money  supply  at  a 
rate  of  2  to  4  per  cent  a  year,  compared  with 
a  3  to  6  per  cent  range  recommended  by  the 
majority  report.  The  accompanying  chart 
shows  the  erratic  behavior  of  the  money  sup- 
ply over  recent  months. 

The  JEC's  current  policy  stance  represents 
a  major  reversal  since  last  year.  At  that 
time,  the  Committee  called  for  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  tax  Increase  on  a  standby 
basis  (to  be  triggered  by  a  Joint  resolution) 
and  prompt  sAispension  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  It  then  strongly  8upp>orted  the  idea 
of  an  active  fiscal  policy,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  raising  and  lowering  taxes.  In 
view  of  this  history  as  well  as  its  special 
responsibUlty  for  advising  Congress  on  eco- 
nomic policies  under  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  the  Committee's  defection  from  the 
"new  economics"  banner  is  a  matter  of  more 
than  passing  Importance. 

CONTKASTINO    VIEWS    ON     "FINE    TUNING" 

The  differences  between  the  "new  econom- 
ics" doctrine  and  opposing  views  were  effec- 
tively revealed  by  expert  testimony  at  the 
Cototnlttee  hearings.  A  leading  exponent  of 
"fine  tuning"  was  Professor  Walter  W.  Heller 
of  Minnesota,  who  initiated  the  "new  econ- 
omies" era  In  1961  as  chief  economic  adviser 
In  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Administration  : 

"Quick  and  fine  tuning  of  economic  policy 
must  be  the  order  of  the  year  in  which  we 
expect  first  an  ebb  and  then  a  flow  In  the 
tides  of  economic  advance,  all  the  while  op- 
erating near  full  employment,  with  contin- 
ued cost-push  inflation.  In  this  context,  the 
case  for  a  midyear  effective  date  for  the  pro- 
posed 6  per  cent  temporary  surtax  Is  clear." 

In  Une  with  his  "fine  tuning"  stand,  Mr. 
Heller  maintained  that  the  surtax  should  be 
Increased  or  decreased  in  size  and  postponed 
or  dropped  completely  depending  on  eco- 
nomic conditions.  He  went  on  to  call  for 
"push-button  tax  Increases  or  decreases  ac- 
tivated by  the  President  and  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto." 

But  many  economists  have  come  to  reject 
the  economic  thinking  behind  "fine  tuning," 
which  assumes  that  the  private  economy  is 
highly  unstable  and  subject  to  manic-depres- 
sive behavior  unless  constantly  corrected  by 
Government  action.  While  recognizing  that 
the  "new  economics"  has  represented  an  ad- 
vance in  fiscal-policy  thinking  Insofar  as  it 
is  based  on  the  concept  of  a  "high-employ- 
ment stirplus."  these  observers  have  become 
highly  critical  of  its  basic  assumptions  about 
the  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  they  reject  the  view  that 
the  economy  Is  so  unstable  as  to  require  con- 
stant "fine  tuning"  through  fiscal  and  mone- 


tary poUcy.  Among  the  critics  of  this  view 
before  the  JEC  was  Professor  Paul  McCracken 
of  Michigan,  former  economic  adviser  in  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  who  pointed  out 
that  "a  far  larger  part  of  our  problem  of 
economic  instability  has  come  from  erratic 
and  inappropriate  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
than  we  may  like  to  admit." 

While  the  news  media  have  widely  ac- 
claimed the  "new  economics"  for  its  role  in 
maintaining  economic  expansion,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cracken and  other  witnesses  submitted  con- 
siderable evidence  Indicating  that  fiscal 
poUcy  actions  had  been  poorly  timed  in  re- 
cent years.  Moreover,  far  from  exerting  an 
exquisite  and  unfailing  control  over  eco- 
nomic activity,  fiscal  policy  was  shown  to  be 
less  effective  than  monetary  policy.  The 
"new  economics"  school,  on  the  other  band, 
have  usually  regarded  monetary  policy  as  no 
more  than  a  handmaiden  to  fiscal  policy. 

Professor  John  Culbertson  of  Wisconsin 
downgraded  the  role  of  fiscal  policy  In  the 
recent  expansion  period  In  the  following 
words: 

"The  recovery  from  that  1 1960-61 1  reces- 
sion occurred  despite  the  fact  that  fiscal 
poUcy  remained  unusually  restrictive.  Fis- 
cal policy  moved  to  a  less  restrictive  position 
in  1962.  which  will  be  recalled  as  the  year 
when  the  economy  developed  an  Increasingly 
slack  position.  Despite  the  condition  of  the 
economy,  fiscal  policy  moved  back  to  an  un- 
usually restrictive  position  in  1963.  But 
despite  this,  the  economy  in  early  1963  began 
the  upsurge  in  total  demand  that  finally 
brought  back  fiUl  employment." 

He  pointed  out  that  fiscal  policy  became 
unusually  expansive  only  after  mid- 1965 
when  full  employment  had  been  substan- 
tially achieved,  and  then  became  even  more 
expajisive  In  late  1966  and  early  1967. 
Despite  the  most  expansive  fiscal  policy  of 
modern  experience,  he  went  on,  the  economy 
over  the  past  year  "has  been  transformed 
from  extreme  expansion  to  the  brink  of  re- 
cession." 

Advocates  of  an  active  fiscal  policy  argue 
that  its  effectiveness  has  been  hampered  by 
slowness  in  congressional  decision-making. 
They  maintain  that  policies  could  be  im- 
proved by  adopting  "push-button"  taxes  leg- 
islated in  advance  and  activated  by  the 
President  as  needed.  The  chief  difficulty, 
however.  Is  that  an  appropriate  fiscal  policy 
requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  In  eco- 
nomic forecasting  and  an  early  recognition 
that  action  is  needed. 

In  late  1966  and  early  1966.  the  Admin- 
istration failed  to  recognize  the  intensity 
of  the  boom  then  under  way  and  under- 
estimated the  amount  of  restraint  needed. 
And  when  it  finally  acted  to  suspend  the 
Investment  tax  credit  last  September,  the 
capital  spending  boom  bad  already  crested, 
as  the  current  and  subsequent  surveys  con- 
firmed. It  has  now  acted  to  restore  the 
credit  at  a  time  when  the  business  slow- 
down may  weaken  capital  spending  to  the 
point  where  the  credit  may  be  Insufficient 
to  bring  a  real  revival. 

EMPHASIS   ON  MONETART  FACTOSS 

Many  economists  have  also  been  critical 
about  the  timing  of  monetary  policy 
changes.  At  the  same  time,  belief  in  the 
key  influence  of  monetary  policy  has  been 
growing.  Among  the  witnesses  upholding 
this  view  was  Beryl  Sprlnkel,  Vice  President 
of  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  who 
presented  the  following  appraisal: 

"Although  fiscal  policy  received  most  of 
the  plaudits  for  the  1961-65  economic  ex- 
pansion. It  should  be  noted  that  economic 
performance  can  be  better  explained  by 
trends  in  monetary  growth.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  1964  tax  [out]  lagged  the  Initial 
proposal  over  lYi  years,  the  economy  con- 
tinued to  record  favorable  growth  records  in 
response  to  an  expansive  monetary  policy 
following  the  1962  slowup,  Furthermore, 
there  was  no  demonstrable  acceleration  In 
the  economy  subsequent  to  the  tax  cut." 
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"Rather  than  looking  on  monetary-fiscal 
policies  as  substitutes,  the  evidence  suggests 
they  are  more  nearly  complements  with 
monetary  policy  providing  the  major  spend- 
ing motive  force  while  the  tax  system  estab- 
lishes the  structural  incentives  to  encourage 
production,  employment,  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  growth." 

Many  economists  also  attribute  the  recent 
business  slowdown  to  the  abrupt  change  In 
money  supply  behavior  from  an  excessive 
rate  of  expansion  to  an  actual  contraction 
In  the  spring  of  1966.  As  Mr.  Culbertson 
pointed  out: 

"Money  growth  from  the  spring  of  1965 
through  the  spring  of  1966  was  by  far  the 
most  rapid  during  any  period  of  prosperity  In 
recent  times.  .  .  .  Finally,  with  characteris- 
tic abruptness,  the  rate,  of  growth  of  the 
money  supply  changed  again  In  the  spring  of 
1966.  now  becoming  sharply  restrictive  by  in- 
volving a  net  decline  in  the  money  supply, 
compared  with  an  average  earlier  perform- 
ance of  3  or  4  percent  a  year  growth. 

"Evidently,  this  sharp  departure  In  mone- 
tary poUcy  can  be  Interpreted  aa  the  factor 
causing  the  choking  off  of  eizpanslon  since 
last  summer." 

The  recent  experience,  therefore,  provides 
added  evidence  of  the  crucial  role  played  by 
money  supply  behavior.  EconomUta  in  re- 
cent years  have  accumulated  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  confirming  the  importance  of  mone- 
tary factors  in  the  economy.  The  revival  of 
Interest  in  monetary  behavior  as  evidenced 
by  the  JEC  hearings,  Is  largely  attributable  to 
the  researches  of  Professor  Milton  Friedman 
of  Chicago,  whose  monumental  study  (with 
Anna  Schwartz),  A  Monetary  History  of  the 
United  States,  1867-1960,  has  had  a  wide- 
ranging  impact  on  economic  thinking. 

NEW    ROLE    roa    FISCAL    POLICT 

The  accumulating  evidence  an  the  key  role 
of  monetary  factors  In  the  economy  obviously 
has  Important  implications  for  fiscal  policy. 
For  If  monetary  policy  largely  determines  the 
course  of  economic  activity,  this  reduces  the 
need  for  an  active  fiscal  policy,  particularly 
one  that  would  require  Congress  to  hand  over 
much  of  its  power  over  taxation  to  the  Execu- 
tive branch. 

The  JEC's  call  for  a  $5-4  billion  cut  In  fiscal 
1968  expenditures  and  its  rejection  of  any 
early  action  on  the  tax  surcharge  conforms 
with  the  new  views  that  are  emerging  among 
economists.  As  Mr.  McCracken  pointed  out, 
"a  fairly  wide  range  of  budget  positions"  may 
be  consistent  with  a  given  level  of  GNP.  But 
the  budget  remains  Important  because  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit  (Including  sales  of 
financial  assets)  "has  a  powerful  effect  on 
capital  markets  and  the  level  of  Interest 
rates."  Mr.  McCracken.  therefore,  suggested 
a  new  division  of  labor  between  monetary 
and  fiscal  poUcy: 

"We  now  see  it  as  the  task  of  monetary 
policy  to  set  the  growth  path  for  the  domes- 
tic economy,  and  It  Is  the  task  of  fiscal  policy 
to  achieve  the  money  and  capital  market  con- 
ditions that  will  validate  this  course." 

Many  people  who  favor  a  tax  increase  to 
narrow  the  prospective  1968  budget  deficit 
apparently  are  unaware  of  the  accelerated 
growth  of  nondefense  outlays,  which  has 
been  partly  hidden  by  offsetting  sales  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assets.  But  as  the  accompany- 
ing chart  shows,  nondefense  spending  Is 
climbing  much  faster  than  defense  outlays. 

The  presumed  success  of  the  "new  econom- 
ics." particularly  as  exemplified  by  the  1964 
tax  cuts,  is  often  regarded  as  setting  a 
precedent  for  a  fiexlble  fiscal  policy,  whereby 
Federal  spending  and  tax  rates  would  be  con- 
tinuously adjusted  to  economic  conditions. 
But  Congress's  Intent  in  lowering  tax  rates 
at  that  time  was  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  Improving  incentives  and  equity.  Indeed, 
the  pre«unble  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
specifically  called  for  "all  reasonable  means 
to  restrain  Oovernment  spending." 

Because  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has    a    special    responsibility   tor    economic 


StabUlzation,  Its  current  policy  stand  against 
"push-button"  taxes  and  excessive  tax 
changes  is  a  welcome  development.  A  slm- 
lllar  posture  had  already  been  taken  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  initiating  tax  legislation.  In  a 
speech  delivered  last  February,  Mr.  Mills 
said: 

"We  miist  not  let  ourselves  be  put  Into 
the  position  of  raising  or  lowering  the  hem- 
lines of  taxation  from  season  to  season 
merely  to  make  the  merchandise  more 
salable." 

It  Is  increcwlngly  obvious  that  the  6  per 
cent  surtax  proposal  Is  not  only  Ul-tlmed 
and  inappropriate  under  present  conditions, 
but  It  represents  a  psychological  barrier  to 
business  confidence.  Instead,  soimd  fiscal 
policy  requires  a  slowing  in  the  explosive 
growth  of  Federal  spending.  Pruning  »6-6 
bUllon  from  proposed  expenditures,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
would  put  the  economy  In  better  shape  to 
resume  healthy  growth. 

Meanwhile,  easier  money  should  be  our 
main  Instrument  for  stimulating  a  further 
advance  in  business.  Our  recent  experience, 
however,  suggests  that  a  steadier  monetary 
policy — one  that  avoids  excessive  swings  up 
and  down — is  a  vital  necessity  if  the  econ- 
omy Is  to  maintain  nonlnflatlonary  growth. 
In  easing  money  now,  therefore,  care  should 
be  taken  to  stay  within  the  safe  speed  limits 
for  monetary  expansion. 


THREE     FEDERAL     BUDGET     CON- 
CEPTS: WHICH  IS  "BEST"? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  budget  has  become 
the  subject  of  increasing  comment  and 
criticism  to  the  pwint  where  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  has  appointed  a  committee 
on  budget  reform  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  integrity  of  the  world's 
most  Important  financial  document. 

On  February  16, 1  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record — page  3573 — «n  ar- 
ticle from  the  Journial  of  Accountancy 
of  November  1966,  by  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
entitled  "The  Federal  Budget  Needs  Re- 
form." Mr.  Stans,  a  former  Budget  Di- 
rector, has  been  a  leading  proponent  of 
budget  reform.  His  articles  and  speeches 
on  the  subject  have  been  most  compelling 
In  presenting  the  case  for  reform  fairly 
in  the  context  of  professional  account- 
ing considerations. 

One  of  his  many  well-taken  tu-guments 
has  been  that  the  use  of  three  budgets 
is  misleading  and  confusing,  and  that 
the  Federal  sector  of  the  National  In- 
come and  Products  Accounts  "budget"  Is 
not  a  budget  at  all,  but  a  tool  for  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

The  President  this  year  referred  to  the 
National  Income  Accounts  "budget"  as 
the  "most  appropriate  measure  of  the 
overall  econoinic  imctact  of  the  Federal 
budget."  Many  economists  appear  to 
concur  with  the  President  In  his  selec- 
tion of  the  NIA  "budget"  as  the  one  whlcn 
should  be  emphasized. 

Therefore,  it  is  highly  significant  when 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  economists 
presents  a  balanced  analysis  of  the  char- 


acteristics and  uses  of  the  three  budgets, 
and  draws  the  conclusions  which  neces- 
sarily follow  from  such  a  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Prof.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  has  done  this  In  his  M.  L.  Seld- 
man  Memorial  Town  HaU  lecture  at 
Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  March  3  of  this  year.  The  title 
of  the  lecture  was:  "Three  Federal  Con- 
cepts: Which  Is  'Best'?" 

Dr.  Saulnler  analyses  the  question  in 
terms  of  the  need  for  each  budget,  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put,  and  Its  capabili- 
ties. I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  sum- 
marize his  points  as  follows: 

First.  The  NIA  "budget"  is  not  a 
budget  but  a  tool  for  economic  analysis, 
and  by  no  means  a  perfect  tool  even  for 
that  more  limited  purpose:  It  does  not 
measure  cash  fiows,  It  does  not  show  the 
extensive  lending  oi>erations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, It  does  not  adequately  measure 
the  deficit — or  surplus — It  gives  no 
hint  of  the  impact  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment operations  on  the  financial  mar- 
kets, and  the  timelag  between  the  avail- 
ability of  the  kind  of  Information  It  sup- 
plies and  actual  events  is  so  long  as  to 
limit  further  its  usefulness. 

Second.  The  existence  of  three  budgets 
provides  an  opportunity,  even  an  invita- 
tion, to  an  administration  to  choose 
which  "budget"  concept  it  will  emphasize 
on  political  criteria  rather  than  set 
standards  relevant  to  public  and  private 
needs. 

Third.  The  National  Income  Accounts 
"budget"  is  interesting  and  useful,  but 
the  administrative  budget,  and  the  cash 
budget  are  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  President 
has  appointed  a  very  fine  and  competent 
group  of  people  to  his  committee  on 
budget  reform.  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence In  them.  I  would  like  to  note, 
however,  that  the  committee  does  not 
include  Dr.  Saulnler,  nor  Mr.  Stans.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  most  distressing  over- 
sight. Here  are  two  Individuals  who  are 
not  only  among  the  most  highly  qualified 
to  render  Invaluable  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  people  in  this  cause, 
but  who  have  already  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, made  substantial  contributions  to- 
ward Improving  the  budget. 

At  the  very  least,  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  those  who  have  been  named 
to  the  President's  Committee  To  Reform 
the  Budget,  have  an  obligation  to  study 
their  recommendations  carefully.  As 
noted  above,  I  have  already  inserted  Mr. 
Stans'  article  In  the  Record  so  that  It 
will  be  available  to  all  for  reference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  time,  it  is  a  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  Insert  in  the  Record  this 
further  valuable  analysis  by  the  distin- 
guished Professor  Saulnler,  "Three  Fed- 
eral Budget  Concepts:  Which  Is  'Best'?" 

Three  Federal  Budoet  Concepts:  Which  Is 
"Best"? 

(The  M.  L.  Seidman  Memorial  T^wn  Hall  Lec- 
ture, sponsored  by  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity, Memphis.  Term..  March  3,  1967.  by 
Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  professor  of 
economics.  Barnard  OoUege,  OolumMa  Uni- 
versity. New  Tork  City) 
My  subject  tonight  Is  the  federal  budget 

but  what  I  shall  be  talking  about  Is  not 

whether  it  makes  any  difference  how  the 
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budget  comee  out  in  tbe  end,  whether  there  is 
a  deficit  or  a  surplus,  but  how  the  deficit  or 
the  surplus,  as  the  case  may  be,  la  calculated. 
To  put  It  differently,  the  subject  is  federal 
budget  accounting. 

Such  a  subject  would  In  any  case  be  appro- 
priate for  a  lecture  memorializing  a  distin- 
guished public  accountant,  but  for  a  number 
of  reasons  It  Is  also  a  topical  one.  First,  a 
budget  that  is  deeply  and  consistently  In 
deficit  on  any  recognized  and  respected 
method  of  accounting  is  bound  to  become  a 
conversation-piece.  And  the  federal  budget 
Is  deeply  In  deficit  and  has  been  for  six  full 
fiscal  years.  It  is  now  In  its  seventh  deficit 
year;  and  there  are  additional  deficits  ahead, 
even  under  the  most  optimistic  assumptions 
concerning  economic  developments.  And 
because  we  have  been  running  large  deficits 
dxirlng  prosperity,  the  deficits  that  would 
emerge  If  the  economy  were  to  turn  into 
recession  would  be  enormous. 

Second,  It  Is  a  good  rule  that  when  some 
aspect  of  the  economy  gets  out  of  kilter,  so 
to  speak,  debate  tends  to  center  on  tbe  sta- 
tistics that  bear  on  the  problem.  That  rule 
has  not  failed  in  tbe  present  case.  What  has 
attracted  particular  attention  is  that  there 
are  three  different  sets  of  figrures  on  the 
budget  and  that  each  tells  a  different  story. 
On  one  basis  of  calculation  we  have  had 
deficits  of  only  $4.8  billion  in  the  past  six 
full  fiscal  years;  on  a  second  basis,  we  haye 
had  nearly  $33  billion:  and  on  a  thlrd<  We 
have  in  this  period  had  a  deficiency  of  re- 
ceipts below  expenditures  of  Just  over  $30 
billion. 

Third,  It  did  not  go  unnoticed  that  tbe 
administration's  recent  choice  of  the  budget 
concept  which.  In  Its  opinion,  is  the  best 
measure  of  the  federal  government's  eco- 
nomic impact  happens  to  be  tbe  concept 
that  shows  the  smallest  deficit. 

Finally,  the  subject  is  topical  also  becaiue 
the  President  has  indicated  he  will  appoint 
a  bipartisan  group  to  study  federal  budget 
accounting  practices  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improved  methods  of  presenting  the 
figures. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  tonight  I  shall  (1) 
attempt  to  explain  the  several  budget  con- 
cepts; (2)  discuss  their  relative  merits  for 
measuring  the  federal  government's  impact 
on  the  economy;  and  (3)  make  suggestions 
for  presenting  federal  budget  accounts. 

TBE    SEVEBAL    BI7DCET    CONCEPTS 

There  are  three  budget  concepts  that  war- 
rant particular  attention.  I  will  in  a  mo- 
ment speak  about  a  fourth,  one  that  seems 
recently  to  have  been  lost  In  the  shufBe,  but 
there  are  only  three  that  figure  in  the  cur- 
rent dialogue.  These  are:  (1)  the  admin- 
istrative budget  (the  budget  most  familiar 
In  public  discussion);  (11)  the  cash  consoli- 
dated statement  (better  known  as  the  cash 
budget);  and  (lU)  tbe  so-called  NIA  budget. 
Since  the  last  Is  not  a  budget  at  all,  I  will 
ncit  refer  to  It  as  such,  but  rather  by  Its 
technical  name:  the  "federal  sector  of  the 
national  income  and  product  aocoxints." 

The  fourth  budget  concept,  to  which  I 
Just  alluded,  must  be  referred  to  in  the  past 
tense,  since  it  has  ai^>arently  been  abandoned 
for  official  use.  I  refer  to  the  "full  employ- 
ment surplus  concept,"  or  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "high-employment  budget." 
It  was  prominently  set  forth  In  the  January 
1962  Economic  Report  and  in  the  1965  Report 
was  praised  as  "a  useful  measiu'e  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  federal  budget  on  economic  ac- 
tivity." There  was  not  a  word  about  it, 
however,  in  the  last  two  Economic  Reports. 
On  the  contrary,  the  administration  has  now 
turned  to  the  Federal  sector  of  the  national 
income  and  product  accounts  as  its  preferred 
method  of  measiirlng  federal  Impact  on  the 
economy. 

I  have  no  wish  to  comment  more  than 
parenthetically  on  the  mysterious  disappear- 
smce  of  the  "full  employment  surplus  con- 
cept."   But  1  am  constrained  to  say  that  U 


it  was  dropped  because  it  is  giving  wrong 
signals  now  as  to  what  fiscal  policy  ought 
to  be,  or  gave  wrong  signals  In  the  past,  then 
the  public  deserves  an  explanation  of  what 
Is  officially  thought  to  be  wrong  with  this 
previously  much-admired  concept.  It  never 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good  one,  and  I  have 
pubUcly  presented  my  objections  to  it,  but 
it  was,  after  all,  the  Intellectual  foundation 
of  fiscal  pwllcy  In  recent  years.  Moreover, 
and  this  Is  a  point  on  which  I  concede  a 
certain  personal  Interest,  It  was  used  exten- 
sively by  officers  of  government  since  19€0  to 
disparage  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  nlneteen- 
fiftles.  Remembering  this,  some  explanation 
Lb  called  for  if  the  concept  is  now  being  cast 
aside  as  somehow  seriously  deficient.  At 
least,  it  deserves  an  obituary  notice. 

HOW  THET  ODTTER 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  description  of  the 
three  federal  budget  concepts  still  in  circula- 
tion and  competing  for  attention.  How  do 
they  differ,  one  from  another? 

There  are  a  good  many  differences,  but  they 
fall  mainly  into  two  general  groups.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  coverage,  that  is,  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  concepts  Include 
federal  fiscal  transactions  within  their  scope. 
The  second  has  to  do  with  the  basis  on  which 
the  several  concepts  register  the  occurrence 
of  transactions,  which  we  may  refer  to  as  the 
criterion  of  timing. 

In  coverage 

On  the  coverage  question,  let  me  note  at 
once  that  no  one  of  the  concepts  covers  all 
federal  fiscal  transactions.  In  each  case  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  offsetting  of  receipts 
against  expenditures  with  the  result  that 
substantial  areas  of  government  spending  are 
never  visible  in  the  budget.  Business-type 
activities  of  the  federal  government,  such 
as  the  Post  Office  and  TVA,  are  reported  this 
way.  And,  as  we  will  eee  later,  federal  lend- 
ing operations  are  reported  on  a  net  basis. 
However,  except  for  the  handling  of  lending 
programs,  on  which  I  will  comment  In  a 
moment,  we  can  ignore  for  present  purposes 
those  limitations  of  coverage  In  respect  of 
which  the  several  budget  concepts  are  the 
same;  all  that  concerns  us  here  are  the  ways 
in  which  the  coverage  of  the  three  budget 
concepts  is  significantly  different. 

Briefly,  the  important  differences  of  cover- 
age are  that  the  admimstrative  budget  ex- 
cludea  trust  fund  operations,  whereas  the 
cash  budget  and  the  federal  sector  of  the 
national  Income  accounts  Include  them,  and 
that  (subject  to  a  qualification  I  will  ex- 
plain in  a  moment)  both  the  administrative 
budget  and  the  cash  budget  cover  transac- 
tions of  federal  lending  programs,  whereas 
the  federal  sector  of  the  national  income  ac- 
counts does  not.  Thus,  the  most  complete 
set  of  accounu  is  the  cash  budget;  it  in- 
cludes trust  fund  operations  absent  in  the 
administrative  budget,  and  lending  transac- 
tions absent  in  the  national  income  accounts. 
If  there  Is  merit  in  breadth  of  coverage — and 
I  believe  there  is — the  blue  ribbon,  on  this 
score,  goes  to  the  cash  budget. 

In  timing 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  three  concepts  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  timing  of  trans- 
actions. Conceptually,  two  bases  are  used: 
transactions  are  recorded  on  a  current  basis, 
that  is,  as  they  actually  occur,  or  on  an 
accrual  basis,  that  is,  as  rights  to  receive 
income,  or  liability  to  pay  taxes  or  make 
other  payments  are  Incurred. 

It  would  be  convenient  If  we  could  say 
that  the  three  budget  concepts  are  consist- 
ent, each  within  Iteelf,  in  following  either  a 
current  or  an  accrual  form  of  accounting  but 
this  is  apparently  not  strictly  the  case. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  we  may  say  that 
the  cash  and  the  administrative  budgets  are 
on  a  current  basis  and  that  the  federal  sec- 
tor of  the  national  income  accounts  is  on  an 
accrual  basis.  Thus,  the  administrative  and 
cash  budgets  register  spending  as  It  occurs — 


with  the  Interesting  but  not  very  significant 
difference  that  the  former  registers  spending 
as  checks  are  drawn  while  the  latter  registers 
it  as  checks  pass  through  clearance — whereas 
the  national  income  accounts  record  spend- 
ing for  equipment  and  supplies  at  time  of 
delivery,  regardless  of  when  money  to  pay 
for  them  is  actually  disbursed.  On  the  in- 
come side,  the  administrative  and  cash 
budgets  record  revenues  as  they  are  actually 
received,  though  again  with  the  minor  dif- 
ference between  writing  and  clearing  checks, 
whereas  the  national  Income  accounts  regis- 
ter receipts  from  corporate  income  taxes  not 
as  companies  actually  pay  them  but  as  their 
liability  to  pay  taxes  accrues. 

So  much  for  the  major  differences  among 
the  three  concepts.  What  I  have  had  to  say 
here,  pltu  other  points  of  lesser  Importance, 
are  set  forth  clearly  In  the  January  1967 
budget  document. 

THEIR   USES   AND   BXLaTTVE   IC^rTS 

What  are  we  to  say  now  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  these  three  budget  concepts  for 
measuring  the  Impact  of  federal  fiscal  trans- 
actions on  the  economy? 

The  administration  ha«  recently  stated 
that  it  is  the  federal  sector  of  the  national 
Income  accounts  that  Is  "best"  in  this  con- 
nection, but  I  am  sure  you  will  recognize 
that  "beet"  In  this  context  must  be  a  rela- 
tive matter.  There  is  no  absolute  best.  A 
particular  budget  concept  can  be  "best"  only 
in  the  sense  that  in  a  particular  use  it  serves 
better  than  any  other.  If  there  were  only 
one  use  to  which  budget  concepts  are  put, 
we  could  expect  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
question:  which  concept  is  best?  But  there 
is  a  variety  of  uses  and  not  a  priori  rea- 
son to  say  that  any  one  concept  is  "best"  in 
connection  with  all  of  them. 

For  the  Congress 

C!onsider  first  the  use  to  which  Congress 
puts  the  various  budgets.  Obviously,  Con- 
gress must  be  interested  in  all  three  concepts, 
but  It  has  a  particular  interest  In  the  admin- 
istrative budget.  It  is  this  set  of  accounts — 
and  no  other  set — that  deals  specifically  and 
exclusively  with  fiscal  transactions  for  which 
Congress  has  a  unique  operating  responsibil- 
ity. If  you  examine  the  appendix  to  the 
budget  document  you  will  find  that  transac- 
tions are  organized  into  two  categories,  those 
involving  "federal  funds"  and  those  involv- 
ing "trust  funds."  Federal  funds  are  those 
which,  as  the  budget  document  puts  it,  "are 
owned  by  the  federal  government."  Their 
hallmark  is  that  they  are  funds  in  respect 
of  which  Congress  stands  In  a  kind  of  propri- 
etary position,  a  position  that  involves  both 
discretionary  authority  and  special  respon- 
sibility. 

With  respect  to  "trust  funds"  on  tbe 
other  hand.  Congress  stands  in  a  position  of 
trustee  or  fiduciary.  These  Include  social 
security  and  unemployment  Insurance  trust 
funds,  the  highway  trust  fund,  funds  of  sev- 
eral federally-sponsored  enterprises,  of  which 
FDIC  is  an  example,  and  funds  left  with  the 
federal  government  in  a  kind  of  "suspense" 
category  or  as  a  deposit.  Responsibility  of 
the  Congress  for  trust  fvmds  is  essentially 
different  from  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
for  federally-owned  funds;  accordingly,  sep- 
arate accounting  of  the  two  Is  necessary. 

For  the  Congress,  the  administrative 
budget — which  records  transactions  In  fed- 
eral funds — is  not  only  a  meaningful  but  an 
Indispensable  set  of  aocounts.  It  has  been 
correctly  described  In  the  budget  doctiment 
as  "the  focal  point  for  management  and  de- 
cision-making with  respect  to  fthoee]  gov- 
ernment activities  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment's own  funds."  Ultimately  to  consoli- 
date administrative  budget  and  trust  fund 
transaotione  in  a  single  accounting  state- 
ment (as  In  the  cash  consolidated  state- 
ment) does  not  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  by  Oongreas  of  Its  responsibili- 
ties for  the  two  separate  types  of  funds.  In- 
deed, the  cash  consolidated  statement  pro- 
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vldes  Congress  with  much  valuable 
Information.  The  point  is  that,  with  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress  defined  as  they 
are,  it  needs  an  admlnista-ative  budget  and  It 
needs  separate  trust  fund  aocounts.  The 
much  maligned  administrative  budget  has 
obvious  deficiencies  for  measuring  the  Im- 
pact of  federal  fiscal  transactions  on  the 
economy;  all  the  same,  it  is  an  Indispen- 
sable accounting  concept  for  the  Congress. 

For  the  Treasury 

The  Treasury  has  two  major  operating  re- 
sponsibilities that  determine  what  It  needs 
by  way  of  budget  accounts.  These  are  Its 
responsibilities  for  the  public  debt  and  for 
the  cash  balance  of  the  federal  government. 
Changes  In  the  amount  of  public  debt  out- 
standing are  affected  by  changes  in  govern- 
ment cash  balances  and  by  financing  transac- 
tions of  government  enterprises,  but  they  are 
determined  primarily  by  transactions  in  fed- 
erally-owned funds,  as  refiected  in  the  admin- 
istrative budget.  Changes  in  the  govern- 
ment's public  financing  requirements,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  affected  not  only  by  transac- 
tions In  federally-owned  funds  but  by  trans- 
actions in  trust  funds,  as  well.  Accordingly, 
from  a  purely  functional  point  of  view,  the 
administrative  budget  Is  indispensable  to  the 
Treasury  for  its  management  of  cash  and 
total  public  debt  and  the  cash  budget  Is  In- 
dispensable to  it  for  the  conduct  of  public 
debt-financing  operations.  If  the  Treasxiry 
had  no  administrative  budget  or  no  cash 
budget,  it  would  have  to  invent  both  all  over 
again,  and  would  have  to  do  so  promptly. 

The  federal  sector  of  the  national  Income 
accounts,  on  the  other  hand,  is  another  mat- 
ter. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  uses  these 
data  in  certain  broad  analyses,  but  If  they 
were  all  he  had  to  guide  him  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  federal  government  he  could  be  swamped 
with  cash;  more  serious,  he  could  see  his 
checks  returned  marked  "no  funds"  and  not 
have  the  slightest  forewarning  of  these  em- 
barrassments. Nor  would  he  have  the  least 
idea  of  the  kind  of  debt-financing  problem  he 
was  up  against.  In  short,  for  the  Treasviry, 
the  national  income  accounts  are  Interest- 
ing but  the  administrative  budget  and  the 
cash  budget  are  Indispensable. 
For  the  monetary  authontle$  and  financial 
analysts 

Consider  next  the  needs  of  those  who  must 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  federal  fiscal  transac- 
tions on  the  capital  markets.  These  are 
questions  of  paramount  Interest  to  the  na- 
tion's monetary  authorities — the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System — and  to 
scores  of  businessmen  and  financial  analysts. 

The  first  point  that  should  be  clear  is 
that  the  federal  sector  of  tbe  national  In- 
come accounts  Is  of  little  direct  use  In 
making  financial  analyses.  Because  they  ex- 
clude government  lending  operations  they 
give  an  incomplete  measure  of  the  amo\int 
of  funds  the  federal  government  is  injecting 
into  the  economy,  and  an  incomplete  measure 
of  what  government  is  demanding  from  the 
capital  markets.  For  such  measures,  one  has 
to  turn  to  the  cash  consolidated  statement. 
And  even  this  statement,  virith  Its  extensive 
coverage  of  financial  transactions,  is  still  not 
broad  enough  to  measure  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment's full  financial  Impact  on  the 
economy.  This  deficiency  results  from  the 
way  the  cash  consolidated  statement  handles 
the  sale  of  financial  assets  by  the  federal 
government.    Let  me  explain. 

Because  It  Is  a  banker  nowadays  on  a  very 
large  scale — far  larger  than  Is  commonly 
understood — the  federal  government  holds 
large  amounts  of  financial  assets.  In  fiscal 
1966,  for  example,  it  entered  Into  new  direct 
loan  commitments  amounting  to  $7.2  bil- 
lion, entirely  apart  from  the  $24.3  billion  of 
privately  advanced  loans  which  it  committed 
itself  to  insure  or  guarantee,  and  its  holdings 
of  loans  amounted  to  $33  billion  at  the  end 


of  that  fiscal  period.  Recently,  however.  It 
has  been  selling  loans  from  among  these 
holdings,  not  In  small  amounts,  as  was  done 
In  the  1950's,  but  in  very  large  amotints. 
Thus,  In  fiscal  1966  It  sold  nearly  $3  billion; 
It  proposes  to  sell  another  $4  billion  in  fiscal 
1967;  and  budget  plans  for  fiscal  1968  call 
for  sales  of  $5.3  billion. 

In  the  1950's,  loans  were  sold  In  order  to 
get  the  federal  government  out  of  the  bank- 
ing bvislness  but  that  is  obviously  not  the 
purpose  of  recent  sales  since  (except  to  a 
minor  extent)  loans  are  not  turned  over 
to  the  buyer  but  are  held  In  a  special  trust 
fund  and  continue  to  be  serviced  by  the 
federal  government.  What  Is  sold  Is  a  secu- 
rity called  a  "participation  certificate"  or  PC, 
which  has  been  ruled  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  being  backed  by  the  "full  faith  and 
credit  of   the  United   States." 

The  effect  of  these  sales  on  the  budget  is 
to  make  spending  and  the  deficit  seem  less 
than  they  really  are.  Because  the  sale  of 
financial  assets  is  treated  as  a  loan  repay- 
ment, and  because  loan  repa3rments  are 
netted  against  loan  disbursements  in  report- 
ing expendlttires,  net  budget  expenditures 
for  lending  agencies  and,  therefore,  net  ex- 
penditures for  the  administrative  and  cash 
budgets  are  less,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  they 
would  otherwise  l>e.  And  because  recorded 
expenditures  are  less,  the  recorded  deficit 
Is  less.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  financial  asset 
sales,  the  federal  government  appears  to  be 
spending  less  than  it  is  actually  spending 
and  its  budget  deficit  appears  to  be  less  than 
It  actually  Is.  The  federal  sector  of  the  na- 
tional Income  accounts  is,  of  course,  entirely 
Innocent  of  this  effect  because  It  excludes 
lending  transactions  altogether. 

Because  PC  sales  are  as  much  a  security 
fiotation  as  the  issuance  of  conventional  fed- 
eral debt.  If  we  want  to  measure  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  federal  government  we 
have  to  add  their  sales  to  the  deficit  re- 
corded In  the  cash  budget.  Similarly,  to  get 
a  meaningful  measure  of  the  change  in  fed- 
eral debt,  we  must  add  outstanding  partici- 
pation certificates  to  the  amount  of  out- 
standing conventional  debt. 

The  budget  concept  that  best  measures 
the  extent  to  which  federal  fiscal  operations 
affect  capital  markets  is  neither  the  admin- 
istrative budget  nor  the  cash  budget,  and 
certainly  not  the  federal  sector  of  the  na- 
tional Income  accounts;  it  is  the  cash  budget 
adjusted  for  financial  asset  sales. 

For  policymakers  and  economists 
Finally,  we  come  to  the  task  of  evaluating 
the  Impact  of  federal  fiscal  o{>eration8  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  It  is  this  task — 
wider  than  tbe  task  of  evaluating  the  impact 
on  credit  markets — that  is  faced  by  the  eco- 
nomic forecaster;  it  Is  a  major  preoccupation, 
also,  of  federal  policymakers. 

Because  what  liappens  to  capital  markets 
Is  a  major  consideration  In  determining  what 
will  happen  to  the  economy,  and  because  It 
Is  the  cash  budget  adjusted  for  financial  as- 
set sales  that  reveals  this  Impact,  we  may 
begin  by  saying  that  a  critical  part  of  the 
task  of  evaluating  the  federal  government's 
lm|>act  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  must  be 
satisfied  by  the  cash  budget  adjusted  for 
financial  asset  sales.  Not  only  does  this 
measure  government  financing  requirements, 
but  it  gives  some  clue  as  to  whether  their 
satisfaction  will  Involve  recourse  to  the  com- 
mercial banking  system,  and  thus  whether 
It  will  affect  the  money  supply.  We  may 
differ  In  tbe  importance  we  attach  to 
changes  in  the  money  supply,  but  there  can 
be  no  qusorel  with  the  proposition  that.  If 
we  don't  know  how  government  operations 
are  affecting  the  money  supply,  we  are  with- 
out a  major  part  of  an  explanation  of  bow 
It  Is  affecting  the  economy  generally.  And 
I  emphasize  again  that.  In  supplying  Infor- 
mation to  this  end,  the  federal  sector  of  the 
national  Income  accounts  gives  no  help  at 


all.  What  Information  we  have  comes  from 
the  cash  budget  adjusted  for  financial  asset 
sales. 

Last  summer  was  an  object  lesson  In  what 
we  need  to  know  If  we  are  to  understand  how 
the  federal  government  affects  the  economy. 
A  near-crisis  was  broxight  on  by  a  sudden 
turn  to  tightness  In  monetary  policy  con- 
currently with  massive  and  untimely  sales 
of  participation  certificates.  As  a  register 
of  these  near-calamitous  events,  the  federal 
sector  of  the  national  Income  accounts  is  a 
complete  blank!  It  Is  a  remarkable  thing 
that  In  a  world  where  there  Is  so  much  pre- 
occupation with  Interest  rates  and  with  tight 
money  and  easy  money,  the  budget  concept 
officially  labeled  as  "beet"  in  revealing  the 
Impact  of  federal  operations  on  the  economy 
should  tell  us  nothing  directly  about  the 
forces  affecting  Interest  rates,  credit  markets, 
or  the  money  supply.  Trying  to  understand 
the  Impact  of  federal  fiscal  operations  on  the 
economy  solely  by  the  use  of  national  In- 
come accounts  Is  like  trying  to  understand 
the  Impact  of  consumer  spending  on  the 
economy  without  knowing  what  is  happen- 
ing to  consumer  credit.    It  Is  Impossible. 

What  the  national  Income  accoiints  do  for 
us,  and  It  Is  an  undeniably  useful  service,  is 
to  measure  the  direct  impact  of  federal  oper- 
ations in  national  Income  and  production. 
Important  as  this  Is,  however.  It  does  not 
justify  labeling  that  set  of  accounts  "best" 
for  measuring  the  government's  Impact  on 
the  economy.  This  much  Is  clear:  If  all  we 
knew  about  the  Impact  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  economy  was  what  we  could 
learn  from  the  federal  sector  of  the  national 
income  accounts,  we  woiild  promptly  have  to 
reinvent  the  cash  budget.  And  when  we  had 
reinvented  the  cash  budget  we  would  have  to 
learn  how  to  adjust  it  for  sales  of  financial 
assets. 

THE   MEKPTS    OF  ACCBUAI.   VEBSTTS   CURRENT 
ACCOUNTING 

Let  me  touch  brlefiy  on  another  point 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  particular  merit 
of  the  national  Income  accounts,  namely, 
that  they  measure  federal  financial  transac- 
tions on  an  accrual  rather  than  on  a  current 
basis. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  to  t>e  said  for  accrual 
accounting  In  evaluating  the  Impact  of  the 
federal  government  on  the  economy;  but  It 
Is  debatable  whether,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  it  Is  the  "best"  basis  of  ac- 
counting. For  example,  consider  the  han- 
dling of  government  revenues.  Do  taxes  have 
more  Impact  on  a  corporate  taxpayer  when 
he  makes  the  cash  payment  or  when  he  ac- 
crues his  tax  liability?  The  use  of  cash  to 
pay  taxes  affects  corporate  liquidity;  the 
accrual  of  taxes  does  not.  Accrued  tax  lia- 
bilities, on  tbe  other  hand,  affect  corporate 
Income  and  profits,  whereas  disbursement 
of  cash  to  pay  taxes  does  not.  Which  Is 
more  important,  the  Impact  on  liquidity  or 
the  Impact  on  Income?  No  analyst  can  af- 
ford to  be  Interested  In  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  To  say  that  the  national  In- 
come accounts  are  "best"  because  they  are 
put  together  on  an  accrual  basis  is  not  at  all 
a  conclusive  argument. 

On  the  same  point,  consider  the  merits  of 
accrual  versus  current  accounting  In  record- 
ing federal  expendltiires.  Is  It  more  useftU 
to  know  when  federal  sp>endlng  actually  takes 
place,  that  Is,  when  checks  are  drawn  or 
cashed,  or  to  know  when  the  goods  for  which 
these  payments  are  made  or  delivered?  My 
answer  to  that  question  Is  that  the  analyst 
must  be  Interested  In  knowing  when  the  pay- 
ments are  made  and  when  the  goods  are  de- 
livered. One  should  be  eclectic  In  these 
things;  one  needs  all  tbe  Information  avail- 
able. Information  on  the  flow  of  cash  comes 
from  the  cash  budget;  information  on  the 
flow  of  goods  comes  from  the  natloruil  prod- 
ucts accounts.  Nothing  could  be  more  fruit- 
less than  an  attempt  to  show  that  one  type 
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at  Information  Is  more  Important  or  some- 
how better  than  the  other. 

T7P-TO-DATENSSS 

This  discussion  can  be  concluded  by  point- 
ing out  that  of  the  three  budget  concepts 
the  federal  sector  of  the  national  income  ac- 
counts must  get  the  lowest  rating  when 
judged  by  the  time-lag  between  the  Informa- 
tion It  supplies  and  actual  events.  The  ad- 
ministrative budget  Is  available  on  a  month- 
ly basis.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  cash  budget. 
The  national  Income  accounts  are  available 
only  quarterly,  and  even  at  that,  with  a  con- 
siderable time-lag.  Thus,  If  you  were  to  look 
tonight  (March  3,  19«7)  for  the  moet  up-to- 
date  Information  available  In  the  federal  sec- 
tor of  the  national  Income  accounts  you 
would  find  some  Information  through  Decem- 
ber 1966;  but  for  the  budget  deficit  or  sur- 
plus you  would  find  data  only  through  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  We  may  sometime  have 
monthly  data  on  national  Income  and  prod- 
uct accounts,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  but 
as  things  stand  these  estimates  have  the 
weakness  of  lagging  very  much  behind  events. 

CONCI.T7BIONS    AND    KXCOKUKNOATIONS 

(1)  President  Johnson's  plan  to  appoint  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  review  methods  of 
presenting  federal  budget  information  and 
make  suggestions  for  Improvement  comes  at 
a  time  when  such  a  review  Is  greatly  needed. 
What  the  commission  should  strive  for  In 
federal  budget  accounting  Is  precisely  what 
we  Insist  on  In  corporate  financial  account- 
ing :  full  dlscloeure:  methods  of  presentation 
that  avoid  misunderstanding;  accounts  that 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  principal 
users  of  budget  materials. 

(3)  There  being  no  one  way  of  presenting 
federal  fiscal  Information  that  meets  the 
needs  of  all  users  equally  well,  and  as  f\illy 
as  we  should  strive  to  meet  them,  we  should 
continue  the  present  method,  which  Is  to 
present  all  three  accounts.  However,  when 
we  speak  about  "budget  deficit"  or  "budget 
surplus"  we  should  speak  of  what  Is  shown 
In  the  cash  consolidated  statement.  Oaps 
In  coverage  seriously  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  administrative  budget  for  such  pur- 
poses, though  it  Is  an  Indispensable  tool  In 
the  management  of  funds  for  which  Con- 
gress has  special  responsibility.  The  federal 
sector  of  the  national  Income  and  product 
accounts,  though  useful  In  showing  the  rela- 
tion between  federal  activities  and  changes 
In  national  Income  and  production,  is  open 
to  the  same  objection.  It  will  help  public 
discoiirse  If  the  latter  Is  referred  to  as  an 
"analysis"  rather  than  as  a  "budget." 

(3)  Kven  the  cash  consolidated  statement 
Is  Inadequate  In  one  of  the  leading  uses  to 
which  federal  fiscal  Information  Is  put:  to 
measure  the  amoimt  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's current  and  prospective  demands  on 
the  capital  markets.  To  correct  this  Inade- 
quacy, the  budget  document  should  include 
a  special  analysU  of  the  capital  market  re- 
quirements of  the  federal  government  and 
related  agencies.  It  would  set  forth  actual 
results  and  projections  for: 

a)  change  in  public  debt  arising  from 
transactions  In  federally-owned  funds, 
changes  in  cash  balances  and  financing 
transactions  by  government  enterprises; 

b)  extent  to  which  federal  debt  financing 
Is  accomplished  through  absorption  of  se- 
curities by  federal  trust  funds; 

c)  extent  to  which  federal  expenditures 
are  financed  by  seigniorage  and  sales  of  fi- 
nancial assets,  in  particular  sales  of  partici- 
pation certificates; 

d)  financing  by  federal  agencies  that  Is 
additive  to  direct  federal  financing. 

(4)  It  would  be  enormously  helpful,  also. 
If  the  federal  government  were  to  institute 
the  practice  of  making  quarterly  projections 
of  federal  expenditures,  federal  budget  re- 
ceipts and  the  federal  government's  capital 
market  requiremenfas.  As  things  stand,  in- 
formation on  such  matters  is  more  extensive 


and  reliable  for  the  private  economy  than 
for  the  federal  government. 

(6)  In  the  Interest  of  full  disclosure  and 
public  understanding,  the  budget  document, 
through  appropriate  footnotes  or  memo- 
randum accounts,  should  clarify  and  give 
prominence  to  unusual  transactions  and  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  budget.  This  would 
include  large  sales  of  financial  assets,  especi- 
ally participation  certificates;  unusual  gains 
from  seigniorage;  and  nonrecxuring  gains  or 
loeses  of  revenue,  such  as  result  from 
changes  In  methods  of  tax  collection  or  the 
manfigement  of  funds  and  lending  programs. 
The  rule  should  be  the  same  as  that  applied 
to  corporate  financial  accounting:  a  realistic 
presentation  of  budget  results  that  will  make 
It  iKMSlble  to  draw  meaningful  comparisons 
between  operations  in  adjoining  fiscal  years 
and  over  longer  periods  of  time. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  we  have  been 
operating  of  late  In  a  kind  of  fiscal  fog.  This 
Is  not  only  unbecoming  but  downright  dan- 
geroiis.  I  hope  the  suggestions  made  In  these 
remarks  will  help  lift  that  fog  and  extend 
the  range  of  financial  and  economic  vlsl- 
bUity. 


AN  ANSWER  FROM  MR.  SHRIVER 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  18 
months  I  have  been  attempting,  without 
much  success,  to  get  certain  vital  infor- 
mation from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  its  Director,  Mr.  R.  Sar- 
gent Shriver.  I  am  today  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  series  of  let- 
ters and  one  telegram  to  Illustrate  how 
difficult  it  is  to  elicit  even  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Shriver. 

The  opening  letter  Is  dated  January  12, 
l967,to  which  no  reply  was  received.  On 
March  2,  1967,  I  again  wrote  to  Mr. 
Shriver.  A  tlilrd  letter  wm  sent  on 
April  6.  1967.  I  waited  until  April  13. 
1967,  at  which  time  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Shriver  which  contained  this  phrase : 

Unless  you  advise  me  to  the  contrary,  staff 
Investigators,  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  will  be  at  your  office,  nine  ajn., 
Monday,  April  17,  1967,  to  commence  four- 
week  investigation  at  OEO  headquarters. 

The  telegram,  at  last,  galvanized  Mr. 
Shriver  into  an  answer,  which  Is  also  In- 
cluded, dated  April  14,  1967.  I  am  also 
including  my  reply  to  Mr.  Shriver  of 
April  17. 1967. 

I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  let- 
ters and  telegram  illustrates  a  serious 
administrative  defect  In  the  operations 
of  OEO.  As  I  wrote  in  my  letter  of  April 
17,1967: 

A  review  of  our  correspondence  refiects  that 
It  takes  an  average  of  from  four  to  six  weeks 
to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  I  am  still  waiting  for  a  reply 
to  my  inquiry  of  January  12  (1967) ,  concern- 
ing bonus  pajrments  for  recruitment  of  Job 
Corps  enroUees.  I  find  replies  to  reasonable 
Inquiries  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity are  delayed  for  a  longer  period  than 
in  any  other  government  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  OEO  already  has  enough  problems 
without  compounding  them  by  refusing 


to  answer  a  reasonable  request  from  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

As  Members  of  Congress  know,  I  am 
not  out  to  eliminate  the  poverty  pro- 
grams. With  my  colleague,  Mr.  Good- 
ell,  I  have  worked  hard  to  prepare  a 
substitute  for  the  administration's  war 
on  poverty,  called  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade. The  opportunity  crusade  would 
transfer  the  programs  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  from  OEO  to  existing 
agencies  and  would  provide  for  the  in- 
volvement of  States  and  private  industry 
in  an  effort  to  make  meaningful  studies 
toward  eliminating  poverty. 

The  purpose  of  many  contacts  with 
OEO  Is  to  make  the  faltering  war  on  pov- 
erty a  successful  opportunity  crusade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
take  note  of  this  exchange  of  letters,  tuid 
Mr.  Shriver's  belated  reply.  To  vote 
intelligently  we  must  have  more  facts.  I 
hope  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  associates  will 
in  the  future  be  more  cooperative  when 
a  Member  of  Congress  makes  a  reason- 
able request  for  information. 

The  letters  and  telegram  follow : 

Januaht  12, 1967. 
Mr.  R.  Saroxkt  SHarvsK, 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Shrives:  The  December  20,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Om&ha,  Nebraska,  World  Herald 
carried  an  article  captioned  "GOCA  Given 
Bonus  Offer — Job  Corps  Prospects  Worth  t25 
Each."  The  Director  of  the  Greater  Omaha 
Community  Action  agency  reported  he  bad 
been  asked  to  participate  in  a  "bonxis"  pro- 
gram to  attract  more  male  youths  Into  the 
Job  Corps.  He  said  the  Community  Action 
agency  would  receive  t2S  for  each  youth 
It  recruited  and  sent  to  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  where  screening  and  testing 
Is  done.  GOCA  reportedly  would  be  paid 
whether  or  not  the  youth  entered  the  Corps. 

On  January  10,  1967,  Mr.  Kenneth  E. 
Shearer,  Director,  Greater  Omaha  Commu- 
nity Action,  confirmed  the  above  and  stated 
this  bonus  program  had  been  set  up  In  many 
states  because  of  "some  difficulties  In  recruit- 
ing youngsters." 

On  January  10.  1967.  Mr.  Don  Thomasson, 
Regional  Director  of  OEO,  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri, advised  a  staff  Investigator  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
the  above  program  was  conceived  early  In 
December  and  all  Regional  Offices  of  OEO 
had  been  encouraged  to  participate. 

Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  during  the 
Senate  debate  of  the  1965  Amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  there  was  some 
criticism  of  OEO  for  paying  amounts  up  to 
•80  to  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  private  organizations  for  recruiting 
Job  Corps  prospects.  The  1965  Amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Section 
103(e)  provided  "that  the  Director  shall  make 
no  payments  to  any  Individual  or  to  any 
organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the 
service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates 
for  enrollment  In  the  corps." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  plan  to  reimburse 
another  anti-poverty  agency  for  recruiting 
or  referring  Job  Oorps  proapects  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  Eco- 
nomdc  Opportunity  Act  as  amended.  Fur- 
ther, I  would  expect  that  the  recruitment  and 
counseling  of  prospects  for  Job  Corps  would 
receive  high  priority  in  community  action 
programs  and  that  these  activities  are  pro- 
vided for  In  funds  granted  community  action 
agencies  for  conduct   and  administration. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  regard- 
ing the  above  matter. 

With  every  beet  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albxrt  H.  Qtnx, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Masch  2,  1967. 
Mr.  R.  Sabcent  Shrivxr, 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  Shriver:  The  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1966,  Issue  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cali- 
fornia) Examiner  carried  a  front-page  story 
exposing  fiscal  irregularities  in  the  operation 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  (EOC), 
San  Francisco's  Community  Aotlon  Agency. 
The  Examiner's  story  was  based  on  an  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  audit  report  re- 
leased by  the  Western  Regional  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Con- 
cerning the  release  of  the  OEO  audit  report, 
the  Regional  OEO  Director  said  It  was  a  pub- 
lic document  open  to  Inspection  by  anyone. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that 
OEO  considers  audit  reports  public  docu- 
ments. During  the  past  eighteen  months, 
there  has  been  considerable  publicity  re- 
sulting from  alleged  Improper  expenditures 
of  War  on  Poverty  funds.  To  my  knowledge, 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  have 
been  given  the  results  of  audits  of  programs 
where  scandals  have  occurred  and  In  most 
Instances  have  not  learned  of  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  these  matters. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  my  deep  Interest 
in  anti-poverty  legislation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  anti-poverty  programs  across  the 
country.  In  order  that  the  Congress  can  be 
apprised  of  the  results  of  official  OEO  audits 
of  programs  having  alleged  fiscal  difficulties, 
please  forward  to  me  OEO  audit  reports  re- 
garding the  following  matters: 

1)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  con- 
cerning Haryou-Act  during  the  196&-1966 
period; 

2)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  con- 
cerning EYOA,  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Action  Agency,  audited  early  In  1966.  (You 
will  recall,  that  during  the  1966  War  on  Pov- 
erty hearings,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  ordered 
that  these  reports  be  submitted  for  the  rec- 
ord. The  record  does  not  Include  the  Los 
Angeles  audit  reports.) 

3)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  con- 
cerning the  ABCD,  Boston's  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency,  which  vms  Involved  in  diffi- 
culties late  In   196S  and  early  1966; 

4)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  re- 
garding CDGM,  Mississippi's  Head  Start 
sponsor,  much  of  which  has  been  publicized; 

5)  Audit  reports  concerning  EOC,  San 
Francisco's  Community  Action  Agency,  which 
were  released  to  the  press  in  December.  1966; 

6)  Audit  reports  refiectlng  the  results  of 
an  Investigation  In  Newark.  New  Jersey, 
which  culminated  In  the  conviction  of  Phillip 
Thlgpen.  an  NYC  adminlstratxir,  and  bis 
assistant; 

7)  Inspection  reports  regarding  the  Rhode 
Island  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
which  received  widespread  publicity  late  in 
196S; 

8)  Audit  and  Inspection  reports  of  the 
Camp  Atterbury,  Indiana,  Job  Corps  Center 
prior  to  change  of  sponsor  In  1966; 

9)  Audit  and  inspection  rep<ats  of  the 
Camp  Breckinridge.  Ky.,  Job  Corps  Center 
prior  to  the  change  of  sponsor  in  1966; 

10)  Audit  reports  concerning  the  Cleveland 
Action  for  Youth  program  where,  prior  to 
September,  1966,  91,632  admittedly  vras  paid 
to  a  fictitious  employee; 

11)  Audit  reports  regarding  Cleveland's 
(Ohio)  Neighborhood  Youth  Oorps  where  In 
September,  1966,  alleged  payroll  padding 
scandals  were  exposed; 

12)  Audit  reports  of  the  Sunooast  Progress 
(Florida)  antlpoverty  programs.  It  was  re- 
ported in  July,  1966,  that  U.S.  Representative 
Sam  Gibbons  had  requested  OEO  to  make  a 
"top-to- bottom"  re-examlnatlon  of  the  Sun- 
ooast  poverty  war;  and 

13)  Any  audit  or  Inspection  reports  of  the 
Mingo,  West  Virginia.  County  Cooununity 
Action  Agency. 


An  early  reply  to  the  above  request  will  be 
appreciated  very  much. 
With  every  best  wish.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  QtriE, 
Member  of  Congress. 

APRn,  6,  1967. 
Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director,   Office   of   Economic    Opportunity. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  I  am  told  that  on  the 
Easter  Sunday  "Meet  the  Press"  program  you 
stated  you  would  welcome  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  antlpoverty  program  by  the  Congress. 
I  find  this  invitation  most  interesting  and 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  will  be  con- 
sidering anU-poverty  legislation.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  the  Committee  would  find  moet 
useful  data  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  been  gathering  for  the  past 
year.  I  have  noted  that  several  million  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  by  the  OEO  to  study 
and  evaluate  a  variety  of  its  programs. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  will  agree 
to  make  OEO  records  available  to  staff  in- 
vestigators of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  at  the  OEO  Headquarters  during 
the  period  April  17-May  12,  1967.  I  would 
like  your  assurance  that  Investigators  will  be 
permitted  access  to  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative records.  Inspector  General's  reports 
of  OEO  Investigations,  all  fiscal  records  In- 
cluding OEO  audit  reports,  aU  OEO  con- 
tracts and  memoranda  and  reports  concern- 
ing studies  and  evaluations  of  War  on  Pov- 
erty programs.  It  is  likely  that  copies  of  se- 
lected data  will  be  requested  for  review  by 
the  Committee.  Further,  It  would  be  moet 
helpful  If  you  would  make  members  of  your 
staff  available,  their  schedules  permitting,  for 
Interviews. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  in  order 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  H.  Qttie. 

R.  Sarcei^t  Shriver, 
Director.  OEO. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reference  my  letter  April  6,  1967.  Unless 
you  advise  me  to  the  contrary,  staff  investi- 
gators. House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee will  be  at  your  office,  9  ajn.,  Monday, 
April  17,  1967,  to  commence  4-week  inves- 
tigation at  OEO  headquarters. 
Regards, 

Albert  H.  QrriE, 
Member  of  Congress, 

OmcE  or  Economic  Opportdnitt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quib, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Qthe:  Your  telegram 
of  April  13  and  your  letter  of  April  6  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  discussion  between  my- 
self and  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Chairman 
Perkins  Indicated  that  he  would  shortly  in- 
form me  of  his  Committee's  desires  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  this  year's  poverty 
bin. 

I  assured  the  Chairman  that  I  would  wel- 
come a  long  hard  look  at  the  an ti -poverty 
programs  by  his  Committee,  that  this  agency 
was  fully  prepared  to  comply  virith  any  appro- 
priate requests  for  Information  from  his 
Committee,  and  that  we  were  ready  to  co- 
operate In  every  possible  way  to  facilitate 
the  deliberations  of  his  Committee. 

I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  or  any  other  Member  of  Congress  may 
have  with  respect  to  this  agency's  operations. 
Members  of  my  staff  are  prepared  at  e^y  time, 
their  schedules  permitting,  to  answer  any 


questions  you  or  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  wish  to  present  to  them. 

I  don't  think  that  my  attitude  with  respect 
to  Congressional  examination  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  those  of  the  heads  of  other 
agencies  in  connection  with  their  requests 
for  funds  and  legislation.  I  am,  therefore, 
somewhat  surprised  that  what  I  have  said  on 
this  point  should  give  rise  to  the  suggestion 
that  your  staff  should  be  permitted  to  range 
at  win  through  the  files  and  records  of  this 
agency — a  request  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
completely  unprecedented. 

The  files  of  this  agency,  like  those  of 
others,  contain  a  variety  of  material  that 
bears  on  Internal  decision-making  processes, 
upon  the  private  affairs  of  many  thousands 
of  Individuals,  and  upon  possible  or  alleged 
but  as  yet  undetermined  violations  of  law  or 
regulations  on  the  part  of  specific  individuals 
and  organizations.  I  am  certain  you  will 
recognize  that  much  of  this  material  Is  tradi- 
tionally protected  and  not  of  the  natvu'e  that 
any  agency  head  could  be  expected  to  make 
available  on  the  terms  you  suggest. 

Apart  from  questions  of  law  or  basic  pro- 
priety. I  would  also  point  out  that  what  you 
suggest  would  most  certainly  Interfere  with 
operations  of  this  agency  at  the  busiest  time 
of  the  year.  It  would  also  most  certainly  In- 
terfere with  the  grant  process  and  Inhibit 
our  own  efforts  to  prepare  and  assemble  our 
justification  materials  for  the  Congress  In  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner. 

The  evaluation  reports  of  OEO  programs, 
as  we  have  previously  indicated,  are  available 
at  any  time.  They  are  voluminous  euid  we 
have  them  In  a  special  library  that  Is  open 
to  the  public  and  certainly  would  be  available 
to  any  of  your  staff  who  would  like  to  review 
them.  They  may  contact  Dr.  Levlne  (Gov- 
ernment Code  128-6021)  and  they  wUl  be 
permitted  access  to  the  reports. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  2  with 
respect  to  certain  audit  reports,  neither  this 
agency  nor  any  other  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment considers  such  reports  automatically 
public  documents.  The  fact  that  one  report 
was  issued  prematurely  Is  not  a  justlflcatlon 
for  considering  all  such  reports  public  In- 
formation. 

The  report  of  the  auditors  Is  but  one  step 
in  an  over-all  auditing  process  that  may  In- 
volve a  good  many  internal  staff  communica- 
tions of  the  kind  that  are  not  normally  avail- 
able even  In  litigation  with  an  agency.  An 
audit  report,  moreover,  may  well  lead  to  or 
become  a  part  of  an  administrative  or  court 
proceeding.  It  is  clear  that  premature  re- 
lease of  this  kind  of  document  can  be  wholly 
subversive  of  the  purpoee  for  which  those 
documents  are  prepared.  Obviously  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  could  not  be  protected  by  the 
disclosure  of  every  potential  claim,  charge, 
or  action  while  It  Is  under  discussion.  Public 
disclosure  would.  In  fact,  jeopardize  in  many 
Instances  the  Federal  case  If  the  matter 
eventually  results  In  a  formal  proceeding  or  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

Most  of  the  audita  on  which  you  requested 
reports  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  final 
resolution.  The  audit  report  of  the  1965  sum- 
mer program  of  Haryou,  for  Instance,  was 
completed  early  this  year.  It  was  followed 
by  a  response  on  the  part  of  the  grantee 
which  resolved  some  of  the  problems.  That 
response  has  been  reviewed  by  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, and  program  people  who  have 
made  recommendations  to  the  regional  direc- 
tor. He  Is  now  consulting  further  with  Har- 
you on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  reviewing  staff.  Should  his  de- 
terminations be  accepted  by  Haryou,  a  final 
order  bringing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion 
will  be  prepared.  If  not,  Haryou  wlU  be  en- 
titled to  an  administrative  or  judicial  hear- 
ing. 

There  follows  a  status  report  on  the  other 
matters  on  which  you  requested  Information. 
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1.  E70A  (The  lios  Angeles  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency) — The  audit  report  has  been 
completed  and  a  response  has  been  made  by 
the  grantee.  This  response  is  being  evaluated 
and  no  final  determinations  have  been  made. 

2.  ABCO  (Boston's  Community  Action 
Agency) — A  series  of  audits  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  grantee  baa  responded  and  the 
process  Is  moving  forward.  One  or  two  ele- 
ments are  being  evaluated  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

3.  CDQM — 1966  Summer  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram— Audit  process  has  been  completed.  A 
substantial  amount  of  money  was  recovered. 
A  report  on  this  matter  will  be  provided  to 
you  shortly.  An  interim  audit  by  Ernst  and 
Ernst  of  the  1966  CDGM  Head  Start  Program 
Is  being  evaluated  as  a  basis  for  final  audit 
by  OEO  staff. 

4.  EOC  (San  Francisco's  Conununlty  Action 
Agency) — The  report  was  completed.  The 
response  of  the  grantee  Is  now  being  evalu- 
ated. 

5.  Your  requests  relating  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  programs  of  ABCD  In  Bos- 
ton, and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Cleveland 
Action  for  Youth,  and  the  Cleveland  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  I  have  referred  to  Jack 
Howard  who  wlU  respond  to  your  Inquiry. 

6.  The  audits  of  Camp  Atterbury  and 
Camp  Breckenrldge  Job  Corps  Centers  are 
now  In  process.  When  they  are  completed, 
the  Contracting  Officer  will  make  his  deci- 
sions and  a  cloee-out  voucher  will  be  sub- 
mitted. 

7.  The  audits  of  the  Suncoast  Progress 
(Florida)  are  being  wound  up.  Information 
disclosed  by  the  auditors  has  already  re- 
sulted In  the  conviction  of  one  Individual  for 
the  misappropriation  of  funds. 

8.  Mingo  County  (West  Virginia)— An 
audit  Is  underway. 

I  stand  ready,  of  course,  to  answer  any  spe- 
cific question  you  may  have  with  respect  to 
any  grant  or  contract  made  by  this  agency. 
I  am  also  prepared  to  provide  you  with  the 
final  determination  of  the  audit  process  as 
each  Is  completed.  ^ 

The  General  Accounting  Officej  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  has  automatic  acxess  to  the 
reports  of  our  auditors  and  Continuously 
scrutinizes  o\xc  auditing  pro^ss.  If  you 
have  genuine  doubts  as  to  how  this  agency 
Is  handling  the  audits  of  its  programs,  you 
might  want  to  request  OAO  for  an  evaluation 
of  oxir  efforts  either  generally  or  with  re- 
spect to  particular  matters.  People  at  the 
OAO  are  experienced  and  competent  to  carry 
out  such  work.  Their  experience  and  ob- 
jectivity would  preclude  the  misinterpreta- 
tion and  confusion  that  might  result  from 
superficial  scrutiny  by  inexperienced  per- 
sonnel of  material  in  audit  reports  generally. 

As  for  the  reports  of  our  OfBce  of  Inspec- 
tion, they  are  not  and  never  have  been  pub- 
lic information.  These  reports  are  prepared 
for  investigatory  purposes  and  for  law  en- 
forcement. They  are  internal  communica- 
tions directed  to  me  as  Director  of  this 
agency,  most  frequently  at  my  specific  re- 
quest, giving  advisory  Interpretations  of  spe- 
cific fact  situations.  They  almost  invariably 
contain  information  given  in  confidence  and 
material  which  if  publicly  disclosed  would 
constitute  an  invasion  of  personal  privacy. 
By  their  very  nature,  they  must  be  protected 
for  public  disclosure  If  they  are  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  Intended. 

Your  vigilant  concern  for  the  problems  lo- 
cal antl- poverty  programs  have  met  in  the 
past  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  believe 
that  most  of  these  problems,  now  more  than 
a  year  behind  us,  have  been  resolved.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  as  oiur  new  legislation  goes 
forward  you  will  be  as  vigilant  in  maintain- 
ing the  OEO  programs  which  have  proven 
so  vital  to  the  continued  progress  of  Ameri- 
ca's poor. 

Sincerely. 

SAHcnrr  Shkivek, 

Director. 


APBn.  17, 1967. 
Mr.  R.  Sakgent  Shriver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  14,  1967.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  the  communication  did  not  refiect  the 
hostility  which  was  conveyed  by  Saturday 
morning's  Washington  Post's  accoimt  of  it. 
I  read  the  Post's  article  first. 

As  the  time  for  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee's  hearings  on  the  anti-pov- 
erty program  rapidly  approaches,  I  am  most 
anxious  to  see  that  valid,  objective  data 
bearing  upon  the  progress,  or  lack  of  It,  of 
War  on  Poverty  programs  is  presented  prop- 
erly to  the  Committee.  Perhaps  you  will 
recall  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  testi- 
mony at  last  year's  hearings  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opi>ortunlty  Act  was  provided  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  agencies.  My  efforts 
to  have  sixty-seven  witnesses  called  were  ig- 
nored. It  was  my  feeling  that  these  individ- 
uals, a  cross  section  of  proponents  and 
dissidents  and  all  knowledgeable  regarding 
specific  aspects  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  could 
have  furnished  information  of  value  for  the 
legislative  deliberations  of  the  Conunittee. 

Misappropriation  and  diversion  of  anti- 
poverty  funds  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpayers.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress have  been  rather  patient,  I  think, 
waiting  for  reliable  reports  of  fiscal  scan- 
dals that  broke  in  the  news  media  eighteen 
months  ago.  If  disposition  of  the  audits  I 
requested  on  March  2nd  isn't  available  for 
this  year's  hearings,  when  will  It  be?  Why 
is  it  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York  can  release  his  report  on  the  Haryou 
situation  and  the  Congress  must  remain  in 
the  dark  concerning  OEO's  findings  in  this 
matter? 

At  last  year's  hearings  you  will  recall  a 
discussion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Action  Agency's  audit  by  the  OEO.  At  that 
time  the  Chairman  ordered  this  report  be 
placed  in  the  record  and  it  was  not  done. 
Now,  one  year  later,  you  tell  me  no  final  de- 
terminations have  been  made.  Are  there  no 
administrative  devices  to  expedite  these  im- 
portant matters? 

Your  reasons  for  denying  Congressional 
examinations  of  OEO  audit  reports  and  re- 
ports of  your  Office  of  Inspection  appear  to 
be  substantial:  however,  I'm  not  convinced 
the  reasons  take  precedence  over  the  need  for 
the  Congress  to  know  their  contents. 

Why  was  OEO's  audit  report  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Community  Action  Agency  released 
to  the  press  in  December,  1966,  and  what 
basis  did  your  Regional  Director  have  for 
stating  the  audit  report  was  a  public  docu- 
ment open  to  lnsi>ection  by  anyone?  It  seems 
to  me  there  may  have  been  a  compelling 
reason  to  release  the  San  Francisco  report, 
if  your  attitiide  regarding  audit  reports  was 
the  same  then  as  it  is  now. 

You  suggest  I  might  want  to  request  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  to  evaluate  the 
handling  of  OEO  audits.  I  reject  this  stig- 
gestion  since  It  would  constitute  duplication 
of  the  process  that  your  auditors  have  per- 
formed. At  this  point  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  your  auditing  procedures.  It  is  the 
findings  of  the  audits  that  would  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  Congress,  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  suid  the  general  public. 

I  wotild  take  exception  to  your  feeling  that 
"mlslnterpiretatlon  and  confusion  might  re- 
sult from  superficial  scrutiny  by  inexperi- 
enced personnel  of  material  In  audit  reports 
generally"  by  Congressional  staff  Investiga- 
tors. I  can  assiu'e  you  that  the  minority 
investigators  of  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  are  experienced,  competent 
and  thorough  and  would  be  capable  of  a 
completely  objective  review  of  your  agency's 
records. 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  on  the 
March  2eth,  nationally  televised,  "Meet  the 
Press"  program  when  you  stated,  "We  would 


welcome,  as  I've  said  many  times,  a  close 
scrutiny  of  all  parts  of  the  War  against 
Poverty?"  It  Is  my  view  that  any  close 
scrutiny  of  the  War  on  Poverty  must  Include 
an  examination  of  the  OBO  Headquarters' 
operations,  the  very  heart  of  the  problems 
that  plague  anti-poverty  efforts. 

Naturally.  I  would  prefer  that  any  investi- 
gation of  OEO  Headquarters  or  examination 
of  OEO  records  be  scheduled  with  your 
approval  and  cooperation.  If  at  some 
futiu-e  date  I  still  feel  the  need  of  Congress 
to  be  apprised  of  the  results  of  OEO  audits 
and  Inspection  reports.  I  intend  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  examining  OEO  records 
under  the  provisions  of  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  last  year  (Public  Law  89-487, 
Public   Information,   Availability) . 

A  review  of  our  correspondence  reflects 
that  it  takes  an  average  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Offlce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  am  still  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  January  12, 
concerning  bonus  payments  for  recruitment 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees.  I  find  replies  to 
responsible  Inquiries  of  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty  are  delayed  for  a  longer 
period  than  in  any  other  government  agency. 
When  irate  taxpayers  and  responsible  rep- 
resentatives of  the  news  media  request  In- 
formation from  me  concerning  anti-poverty 
programs,  I  do  not  expect  they  should  be 
kept  waiting  for  periods  of  months  for 
answers  to  their  inquiries.  Any  steps  you 
can  take  to  expedite  responses  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  I  might  add  this  view  Is  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues. 

Your  Invitation  to  my  staff  to  review  eval- 
uation reports  of  OEO  programs  at  your  li- 
brary is  appreciated.  I  would  appreciate  It  If 
you  wUl  forwa«l  the  following  reports  to  me 
so  that  I  might  look  them  over  In  my  office 
prior  to  this  year's  anti-poverty  hearings: 

Two  reports  prepared  by  the  Louis  Harris 
Associates  concerning  surveys  of  Job  Corps 
graduates  and  dropouts. 

The  evaluation  report  of  neighborhood 
centers  prepared  by  Klrschner  Associates  of 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

Report  of  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Max 
Wolff,  Senior  Research  Sociologist  for  the 
Center  of  Urban  Education  at  the  University 
of  New  York  City,  on  the  Head  Start  program. 

410-page  report  prepared  by  the  Human 
Sciences  Research.  Inc.,  McLean.  Virginia,  re- 
sulting from  a  study  of  six  Indian  reservations. 

310-page  report  on  the  Jobs  for  the  poor 
in  Baltimore.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Rochester,  prepared  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  Youth  under  contract 
to  OBO. 

Report  on  Camp  Atterbury  prepared  by 
Booz.  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.,  In  late  1965. 

With  every  best  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoizrs, 

Albert  H.  Qrm, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  PRO- 
CRASTINATES ON  POWELL  CASE; 
PERMITS  JUSTICE  TO  FALTER 
AND  TORMENTS  CONGRESS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  more  than  3  months  since  serious 
allegations  of  misappropriation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  Adah  Clayton  Powell 
were  mewle  public — and  said  charges  cer- 
tainly must  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  then  Acting  Attorney  General. 


More  than  2  months  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Powell  was  accused  of  conduct  con- 
stituting misappropriation  of  Federal 
funds  and  fraud  by  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  evi- 
dentiary material  and  transcript  of  testi- 
mony, all  uncontroverted,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  for  ap- 
propriate action  on  February  24, 1967. 

More  than  5  weeks  ago,  on  March  14, 
approximately  150  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  respectfully  urging  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  findings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee "with  due  diligence  and  dispatch." 

The  only  reply  was  a  letter  from  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  dated 
March  20,  1967.  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Dbvine]  promising  that  the 
Justice  Department  "will  give  this  mat- 
ter thorough  and  expeditious  attention 
and  will  take  whatever  action  is  deemed 
appropriate." 

Inasmuch  as  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  being 
embarrassed  by  the  alleged  misconduct 
of  Mr.  Powell,  and  tormented  by  the  de- 
lay of  the  Justice  Department,  and  be- 
cause I  believed  that  both  he  and  the 
American  public  are  entitled  to  a  prompt 
determination  of  the  serious  allegations 
of  unlawful  conduct  against  him,  I  was 
offended  and  sdarmed  by  the  failure  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  answer  respon- 
sively  the  inquiries  of  more  than  a  third 
of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Powell  should  not  be  kept  on 
tenterhooks.  If  he  is  not  guilty  of  any 
crime,  the  accusations  should  be  allayed 
and  his  Innocence  should  be  judicially 
decided. 

To  permit  charges  of  malfeasance  to  go 
unresolved— one  way  or  the  other — is 
grossly  unfair,  and  imconsclonably 
damaging  to  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  person  against  whom  they 
are  made. 

As  has  been  stated  many  times.  Justice 
delayed  Is  Justice  denied.  Every  ac- 
cused i>erson  and  the  public  are  entitled 
to  swift  Justice. 

Our  Constitution  stipulates  that  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  certain 
conduct  Is  unlawful  should  be  made  by 
the  courts — not  by  the  Congress. 
Breaches  of  law  should  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Justice  Department — not  by  the  Con- 
gress. Fines,  when  warranted,  should  be 
imposed  by  the  courts — not  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Ordinarily,  one  of  the  coequal  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
encroach  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  an- 
other. But  the  Powell  case  involves  all 
three  branches — legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial. 

Regrettably,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Is  being  forced  to  consider  action 
which  raises  questions  of  jurisdiction — 
principally  because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  not  now  discharging  its  clear 
responsibility. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  as  follows: 

April  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Attornxt  General:  More 
than  three  months  have  passed  since  serious 
charges  of  embezzlement  and  fraud  by  Mr. 


Adam  C.  Powell,  of  New  York,  were  made 
public.  More  than  six  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  Select  Committee  of  Congress 
turned  Its  files  which  substantiated  some 
of  these  charges  over  to  your  offlce.  More 
than  23  days  have  elapsed  since  approxi- 
mately 150  Members  of  the  Congress  caUed 
upon  you  to  Investigate  the  charges,  study 
the  record,  and  take  the  appropriate  action — 
either  to  clear  Mr.  Powell  of  the  accusations 
or  to  indict  him  so  that  "even  Justice  Is 
more  than  a  shibboleth."  We  have  had  no 
reply. 

The  highest  law  enforcement  officers  of 
the  United  States  should  not  wink  at  un- 
dented charges  of  protracted  embezzlement 
of  United  States  taxpayers'  funds.  If  justice 
In  this  country  Is  to  be  respected,  it  must  be 
swift  and  certain — for  all;  special  exemptions 
for  friends  or  allies  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Congress  Is  being  embarrassed  and 
tormented  by  unresolved  accusations  that 
are  prlmarUy  within  your  responsibility.  If 
Mr.  Powell  is  not  guilty  of  any  federal  crime, 
he  was  entitled  to  an  early  absolution.  If  a 
a  reasonable  question  remains,  he  and  the 
nation  are  entitled  to  an  early  determina- 
tion by  a  covtrt. 

The  evidence  Is  avaUable  now.  No  further 
Investigation  appears  necessary  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  present  charges.  Postpone- 
ment of  action  by  your  department  can  only 
result  In  the  loss  of  witnesses  and  evidence. 
No  law  enforcement  officer  should  prejudice  a 
case  by  delay  or  postponement. 

May  I  please  have  a  status  report  of  that 
portion  of  the  Powell  matter  within  your 
Jurisdiction  as  of  the  day  your  office  receives 
this  letter. 

May  I  pleased  be  Informed  when  you  plan 
to  take  some  definitive  action?  If  further 
postponement  of  the  Powell  case  Is  Indicated, 
may  I  please  have  a  brief  statement  of  your 
reasons  for  such  delay. 

May  I  also  please  have  a  statement  ex- 
plaining why  the  accusations  against  Mr. 
Powell  should  be  treated  differently  from 
charges  of  embezzlement  against  other  i>er- 
sons. 

A  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

BtJRT  L.  Talcott, 
US.  Congressman. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Devine]  I  was  sent  a  routine,  unrespon- 
sive letter  from  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General — the  full  text  of  which  follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  April  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Burt  L.  Talcott. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Attorney  General 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April 
7,  1967.  concerning  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  to  investigate  the  qualifications 
and  activities  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  We 
received  that  report  by  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1967,  and  we  acknowledged  its  re- 
ceipt in  a  letter  dated  March  3,  1967. 

You  are  also  undoubtedly  aware  of  our 
response  to  Congressman  Devine  and  ap- 
proximately 160  members  of  the  Congress. 
We  responded  to  the  letter  of  March  14. 
1967.  In  a  letter  dated  March  20.  1967.  You 
will  find  a  copy  of  that  response  reprinted 
In  the  March  21,  1967  Issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  7389. 

The  alleged  mlsxise  of  public  funds  by  Mr. 
Powell  Is  imder  Investigation  by  this  De- 
partment. You  may  be  assured  that  the  re- 
sults of  that  Investigation,  when  completed, 
will  be  given  full  and  expeditious  considera- 
tion to  determine  whether  there  have  been 
prosecutable  federal  violations  and  appro- 
priate action  will  be  taken. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


We  can  only  conclude  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  intends  to  avoid  this  case, 
to  ignore  the  accusations,  to  postpone 
any  indictment,  to  refuse  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Powell,  and  to  disregard  the  resison- 
able  inquiries  of  House  Members. 

Procrastination  by  law-enforcement 
ofBcials  can  result  in  loss  of  witnesses 
and  other  evidence,  and  seriously  preju- 
dice a  sound  case. 

The  general  public,  the  law-abiding 
citizen,  the  youth  who  seek  direction,  all 
who  are  implored  by  law-enforcement 
officials  to  respect  the  law,  surely  are 
disillusioned  when  the  highest  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  our  Nation  refuses 
to  do  his  duty. 

Private  correspondence  having  failed, 
I  now  publicly  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  set  aside  personal  friend- 
ships, disengage  from  political  affilia- 
tions, rescind  all  extrajudicial  commit- 
ments, and  treat  the  Powell  case  as  any 
other.  Special  treatment  of  the  Powell 
case  because  of  race,  party  politics,  reli- 
gion or  personal  friendship  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

I  simply  call  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  do  his  duty — now. 


REPORT  ON  RHODESIA 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Rho- 
desia was  never  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Security  Council  so 
as  to  give  their  side  of  the  issue  before 
the  compulsory  sanctions  were  voted,  I 
think  it  is  well  to  put  in  the  Record  a 
very  excellent  report  by  D.  Gamer  for 
the  Under  Secretary,  External  Services, 
for  the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  which 
I  recently  received. 

He  outlines  in  a  very  cogent  and  sen- 
sible way  the  problems  which  confront 
that  little  country  in  trying  to  fight  for 
its  independence  against  England  and  the 
United  States,  which  coimtries  seem  to 
be  determined  to  wreck  the  economy  of 
the  country  and  prevent  It  from  getting 
Its  independence  when  all  of  the  other 
countries  of  Africa  have  been  granted 
their  independence. 

His  entire  letter  follows: 

Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

April  11.  1967. 
The  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
Congress   of   the    United    States,   Houaa   of 
Representatives,       Washington,       D.C„ 
United  States  of  America. 
Dear  Sir:  The  State  Department  has  issued 
a  Paper  (No.  l/21d-66eBT)   which  gives  the 
official  U.S.  attitude  towards  Rhodesia. 

This  paper  starts  by  stating  that  the 
United  States  accepts  the  Brttlsh  Govern- 
ment's position  that  Rhodesia  is  a  British 
Colony. 

It  omits,  however,  to  mention  that  Rho- 
desia was  a  self-governing  Colony  until  No- 
vember, 1965  and  had  been  smce  1923  when 
Southern  Rhodesia,  as  It  was  then,  was  given 
the  choice  by  Britain  of  either  becoming  a 
province  of  South  Africa,  which  was  then  a 
Dominion — a  sovereign  state  and  a  fuU 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations;  or  of  as- 
suming Responsible  Qovemment.    Rhodesia 
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cboee  the  latter  by  a  referendum  of  the  elec- 
torate. It  Is  at  ttaU  stage  that  It  can  be 
claimed  tbat  Oreat  Britain  renounced  any 
responslblUty  for  Rhodesia  by  virtue  of  giv- 
ing her  this  choice,  which  could  have  led  to 
her  joining  South  Africa. 

Since  then  Rhodesia  has  governed  herself 
with  no  Interference  from  Britain  so  far  as 
her  Internal  affairs  were  concerned  for  over 
40  years. 

She  has  had  her  own  Army,  Air  Force,  Po- 
lice and  Civil  Service,  administered  and  paid 
for  by  the  Rhodeslan  people  and  responsible 
to  the  Rhodealan  Parliament. 

The  Queen's  representative  here  at  the 
time  of  the  Declsu-atlon  of  Independence, 
Sir  Humphrey  Olbbs,  was  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  take  the  advice  of  the  Queen's 
Rhodeslan  Ministers  on  all  matters  concern- 
ing Rhodesia's  Internal  affairs. 

Rhodesia  was  not,  therefore,  a  Crown  Col- 
ony under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  office 
and  never  has  been.  She  has  been  in  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  tbat  held  by  the  Dominions — 
Canada,  AustraUa  and  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  up  to  the  date  of  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  and,  Indeed,  this  position  was 
tacitly  accepted  generally  In  the  Common- 
wealth by  the  Rhodeslan  Prime  Minister 
being  Invited  to  and  attending  Conmion- 
wealth  Prime  Ministers'  Conferences  for  many 
years  up  till  1953,  when  Rhodesia  Joined  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

Prom  then  on,  up  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  Federation  by  Britain's  unilateral  deci- 
sion In  1963,  Rhodesia  was  represented  at 
the  Prime  Ministers'  Conference  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  for  the  first  few  years,  the  same  In- 
dividual. Sir  Godfrey  Huggtns  (now  Lord 
Malvern)  who  had  attended  previously  as 
Rhodesia's  Prime  Minister,  still  attended 
these  Conferences  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Federation. 

During  the  period  of  the  Federation's  ex- 
istence, consideration  was  being  given  to 
modifying  Southern  Rhodesia's  Constitution 
and  a  Constitutional  Conference  was  held  In 
Salisbury  in  1961  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Duncan  Sandys  at  tbat  time  Secretary 
for  Commonwealth  Relations. 

At  this  Conference  it  was  agreed  that  ttaa 
"Reserved  Clauses"  In  the  1923  Constitu- 
tion— never  in  fact  used  by  Oreat  Britain — 
would  be  done  away  with,  except  for  a  few 
formal  matters. 

The  Rhodeslan  electorate  was  asked  to 
vote  In  a  Referendum  In  July  1961  either  for 
or  against  the  proposed  Constitution  as  set 
out  In  two  White  Papers — Conmiand  Papers 
1399  and  1400 — printed  and  Issued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  office  In  London. 

The  Introduction  to  Comxnand  Paper  1390 
contained  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  proposed  new  Constitution,  which  U 
based  on  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference, 
will  reproduce  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  Constitution.  It  will  eliminate  all 
the  reserved  powers  at  present  vested  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  save 
for  certain  matters  set  out  in  Paragraph  60." 

Paragraph  60  reads  as  follows: — 

"Under  the  new  proposals  Southern  Rho- 
desia will  be  free  to  make  any  amendments 
to  any  section  of  the  Constitution  without 
reference  to  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
exception  ot  amendments  which  would 
affect: — 

"(a)  The  position  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Governor; 

"(b)  The  right  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  to  safeguard  the  position  re- 
garding— 

"(1)   International  obligations; 

"(11)  Undertakings  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Southern  Rhodesia  In  respect  of 
loans,  \inder  the  Colonial  Stock  Acts." 

It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  tbat  the 
Rhodeslan  electorate  assumed  tbey  were 
voting  for  a  Constitution  which  gave  them 
complete  Independence,  except  for  a  few 
trifles,  and  voted  accordingly. 


But  when  the  BUI  Introducing  the  new 
1961  Constitution  was  before  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  November  8th,  1961 — 
some  months  after  the  Referendum  had 
taken  place — It  was  stated  by  the  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth 
Relations: 

"My  Right  Honourable  friend  (Mr.  Dimcan 
Sandys)  proposes  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
grant  by  Order  In  Council  under  the  Bill, 
once  enacted,  a  Constitution  which  will 
follow  the  White  Papers  In  every  detail.  It 
will  include  a  few  minor  ftolnts  for  which 
provision  has  to  be  made,  which  were  not 
mentioned  In  the  White  Papers,  since  these 
of  necessity  were  expressed  In  layman's 
language." 

One  of  these  few  minor  points  not  men- 
tioned in  the  White  Papers  was  the  Inclusion 
of  Section  III  In  the  new  Constitution. 

Section  in  reads:  "Full  power  and  author- 
ity is  hereby  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  by 
Order  in  Council  to  amend,  add  to  or  revoke 
the  provisions  of  Sections  1,  3,  3,  6.  29,  32, 
42  and  this  Section  and  any  Order  In  Coun- 
cil made  by  virtue  of  this  section  may  vary 
or  revoke  any  previous  Order  so  made." 

An  almost  Identical  provision.  Section  61, 
existed  In  Rhodesia's  1923  Constitution  so, 
in  other  words,  we  were  back  to  "square 
one"  again  with  a  vengeance  I 

It  Is  dlfllcult  to  think  of  a  more  flagrant 
deception  perpetrated  against  an  electorate 
in  modern  times  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  Rhodeslan  electorate  would  have  voted 
for  the  new  Constitution  If  they  had  known 
that  Section  HI  was  to  be  Included. 

When  the  Federation  was  broken  up  at  the 
end  of  1963  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land were  promised  Independence  and  were. 
In  fact,  granted  It  on  October  34th  and  July, 
1964  respectively. 

But  the  British  Government  would  not 
grant  Independence  to  Rhodesia  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  unlike  the  other  two  terri- 
tories, she  had  had  Responsible  Ooverimient 
for  over  40  years  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  leader  of  the  British  delegation,  Mr.  R. 
A.  Butler,  a  senior  Minister  of  the  Crown 
made  a  categorical  promise  to  the  Rhodeslan 
Prime  Minister  at  the  Victoria  Falls  Con- 
ference in  July,  1963:  that.  If  Rhodesia  co- 
operated In  the  winding  up  of  the  Federa- 
tion, the  British  Government  would  Immedi- 
ately deal  with  our  Independence.  The 
matter  to  be  concluded  not  later  than  the 
^^antlng  of  Indej>€ndence  to  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  Federation.  However,  this  prom- 
ise, like  so  many  others,  was  not  kept. 

Nevertheless  the  Rhodeslan  Government 
continued  to  pursue  negotiations  for  Inde- 
pendence under  the  1961  Constitution 
throughout  1964  and,  later  In  that  year,  de- 
cided to  demonstrate  that  this  desire  for 
Independence  was  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  Rhodeslan  people  of  all  races. 

Accordingly  a  referendum  was  held  on 
November  5th  at  which  overwhelming  sup- 
port was  given  by  the  electorate  to  the  claim, 
for  Independence  under  the  1961  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  black  popu- 
lation could  not  qualify  for  the  vote,  so  It 
was  decided  to  use  the  traditional  African 
method  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  people 
by  holding  an  Indaba  or  Conference  of  all 
the  Chiefs  and  Headmen.  This  was  done  In 
October,  1964.  This  traditional  procedure 
has  always  been  accepted  as  a  valid  method 
by  the  British  Government  In  the  past  and 
was  In  fact  last  used  before  this  In  1947. 

Proof  of  this  was  provided  while  the  1961 
Constitution  was  being  negotiated  when  the 
British  Government  of  the  day  Insisted  on 
the  Southern  Rhodesia  Government  enacting 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  of  Chiefs  and  also 
Provincial  Assemblies  of  Chiefs  to  give  ex- 
pression to  African  opinion  in  the  Triljal 
Trust  Lands.  The  relevant  legislation  was 
duly  enacted  In  Act  No.  68  of  1961  and  Is  dted 


as   the   "Council   of   Chiefs   and   Provincial 
Assemblies  Act." 

This  Act  not  only  defines  the  Tribal  Trust 
Lands,  but  also  repeats  the  Constitutional 
definition  of  "tribesman"  which  means  "a 
person  under  tnbal  law  and  custom  is  recog- 
nlsed  as  a  member  of  a  community  under  the 
control  or  leadership  of  a  Chief  appointed  and 
holding  office  under  law." 

Africans  living  in  the  Tribal  Areas  make 
up  over  67%  of  the  whole  Indigenous  African 
population.  Therefore,  when  the  Chiefs  and 
Headmen  decided  unanimously,  according  to 
their  tribal  customs  and  traditions,  that  they 
wanted  Independence  under  the  1961  Con- 
stitution. It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
Rhodeslan  Government  had  the  support  of 
virtually  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population. 

This  support  was  confirmed,  Incidentally, 
by  the  Chiefs  when  Independence  was  taken 
about  a  year  later.  It  should  be  noted  that 
though  invited,  neither  the  British  High 
Commissioner  nor  the  United  States  Consul 
General  chose  to  attend  the  Indaba  and  the 
British  Government  refused  to  send  any  ob- 
servers. Perhaps  they  were  afraid  the  de- 
cision would  go  against  them  I 

There  can  be  little  doubt  tbat,  if  the  de- 
cision of  the  Indaba  had  been  against  Inde- 
pendence, It  would  have  been  claimed  that 
the  majority  of  the  population  did  not  sup- 
port Mr.  Smith's  claim. 

The  British  Government  had  Indicated 
that.  If  Mr.  Smith  could  demonstrate  that  a 
majority  of  all  the  Inhabitants  desired  In- 
dei>endence,  progress  In  the  negotiations 
could  be  made.  Indeed,  It  had  been  clear 
for  some  time  that  the  main  difficulty,  so 
far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  was  doubts 
about  whether  majority  support  for  Inde- 
pendence existed  or  not. 

Other  ex-colonlal  territories  In  Africa. 
which  were  nothing  like  so  advanced  eco- 
nomically, or  In  other  ways,  as  Rhodesia, 
had  been  granted  Independence  without 
hesitation,  as  soon  as  there  was  any  evidence 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  desired  It; 
even  though  It  is  extremely  doubtful  If 
public  opinion  was  always  tested  as  thor- 
oughly as  It  had  been  in  Rhodesia. 

However,  for  reasons  which,  it  Is  now  pretty 
clear,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
Rhodesia's  case,  the  British  Government  still 
refused  to  grant  Independence. 

Negotiations  continued  for  about  another 
year,  until  It  become  quite  clear  that  Inde- 
pendence could  not  be  negotiated  with 
Britain  on  reasonable  terms,  but  only  under 
conditions  which  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  Rhodeslan  people  of  all  races. 
Accordingly  Independence  was  declared  on 
November  11th,  1965  and  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, the  1965  Constitution,  was  Introduced 
which  was  In  all  respects  a  replica  of  the 
1961  Constitution  except  for  certain  minor 
changes  necessary  to  make  It  applicable  to  a 
Sovereign  State. 

Clauses  referring  to  such  matters  as  fran- 
chise laws,  human  rights,  etc.,  were  iden- 
tical with  those  In  the  1961  Constitution. 

The  State  Department  paper  states  that 
this  was  done  by  the  "Smith  Regime,"  but 
falls  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Smith's  Govern- 
ment was  the  legally  elected  Government  of 
Rhodesia — elected  originally  late  In  1962 
and  confirmed  In  office  with  an  Increased 
majority  In  May.  1965  and  had  the  support, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  of  some  two-thirds 
of  the  total  population  of  all  races. 

This  Government  was  and  Is,  therefore, 
governing  with  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  made  the  transition  to  Independence 
peacefully — without  any  bloodshed  at  all  In 
fact,  which  the  State  Department  claims  Is 
just  what  United  States'  policy  toward 
Southern  Rhodesia  Is  aimed  at. 

This  policy  is  stated  to  be  grounded  on 
five  principles: — 

1)  Self-determination  for  aXl  Afrioan 
Countries. 

If  a  two-thlMs  majority  of  the  lnhabltan.ta 
Is  In  favour  of  Independenoe  Is  this  not  clear 
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evidence  that  this  principle  has  been  met 
and  applies  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia? 

2)  Encouragement  of  the  solution  of  Afri- 
can problems  by  Africans. 

Surely  It  can  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Smith 
and  bis  Government,  many  of  whom  were 
bom  in  Africa,  are  indeed  Africans,  just  as 
the  American  Government  comprises  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  this  basis,  the  solution  arrived  a/t  by 
the  Rhodeslan  Government  should  i«oelve 
encouragement  and  not  the  reverse. 

3)  Support  of  improved  standards  of  liv- 
ing through  trade  and  aid. 

America's  support  of  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  would  appear  to  be  in  exact  op- 
position to  this  principle. 

In  spite  of  sanctions,  however,  Rhodesia 
Is  endeavouring  to  continue  Improvement  of 
standards  of  living  of  all  her  peoples,  already 
higher  than  those  existing  In  most.  If  not 
all,  of  the  Independent  black  Afrtoan  States 
north  of  the  Zambezi. 

4)  DUcouragement  of  arms  build-up  be- 
yond the  needs  of  internal  security  or  legiti- 
mate self-defence. 

Rhodesia  has  no  aggressive  designs  against 
any  of  her  neighbours.  Is  enjoying  complete 
Internal  peace  and  tranquility  (another 
proof,  incidentally,  that  her  present  govern- 
ment is  governing  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed)  and  Is  cK'talnly  not  engaged  In 
any  arms  build-up. 

6)  Encouragement  of  other  free-world 
countries  to  recognize  their  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities towards  Africa. 

This  principle  does  not  apply  to  Rhodesia; 
but  presumably  to  European  or  other  coun- 
tries engaged  In  trade  with  or  development 
of  Africa.  Rhodesia  would  welcome  any 
asslsunce  In  this  respect,  provided  there  were 
no  "strings"  attached. 

This  paper  goes  on  to  refer  to  "a  political 
solution  acceptable  only  to  the  minority  in 
Rhodesia  and  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  and 
rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  I" 

As  has  been  Indicated  above  this  is  a  com- 
plete travesty  of  the  true  situation  here  and 
it  Is  most  surprising  that  the  United  Stotee' 
Department  displays  such  abysmal  ignorance 
of  the  actual  conditions  existing  In  Rhodesia. 
It  might  well  help  If  U.S.  Government  rep- 
resentatives accepted  Chief  Slgola's  Invitation 
to  come  here  to  see  for  themselves,  as  Indeed 
did  a  fact-finding  mission  of  the  American 
African  Affairs  Association  whose  report  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Ignored  by  the  State 
Department. 

The  above  Is  also  applicable  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  remarks  In  the  UJ*.  Security 
Council,  both  on  November  12th,  1966  as 
referred  to  In  this  paper  and.  more  recently, 
which  show  how  Ignorant  he  also  is  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  here. 

This  paper  also  refers  to  the  additional 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  Southern  Rhodesia.  No.  4  of  which 
states: — "AH  American  private  travel  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  was  discouraged." 

This  is  perhaps  of  some  significance,  as  it 
would  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
American  public  frcm  finding  out  the  truth 
for  themselves  I 

It  can  hardly  be  on  the  grounds  of  per- 
sonal safety,  as  Rhodesia  is  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  countries  In  the  world,  as  has  been 
testified  to  by  the  hundreds  of  American 
citizens  who  have  vUlted  this  country,  in 
spite  of  this  discouragement,  since  Independ- 
ence. 

Later  in  this  paper  the  statement  Is  mode 
"at  present  there  Is  no  direct  Communist 
threat  to  Southern  Rhodesia." 

Is  the  State  Department  not  aware  that 
Communist  armed  and  trained  guerrillas 
have,  from  camps  established  In  Zambia  and 
Tanzania  (both  members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth) been  Infiltrating  across  Rho- 
desia's borders  and  attempting  to  commit 
parlous  crimes  such  as  murder,  arson,  cattle- 
rnalmlng,  etc.,  ever  since  and  Indeed  before 
Independence? 


The  fact  that  they  have  been  singularly 
unsuccessful  is  beside  the  point;  except  that 
It  Is  just  another  proof  that  the  present 
Govenmient  is  governing  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  But  for  the  acUve  assist- 
ance of  the  local  population  in  reporting  the 
location  and  movement  of  these  terrorists, 
it  Is  obvious — at  least  to  anyone  with  any 
knowledge  of  guerrilla  warfare — that  the 
Rhodeslan  security  forces,  who  are  num- 
bered In  hundreds  rather  than  thousands, 
could  not  possibly  have  "contained"  this  In- 
filtration coming  across  a  frontier  some  400 
miles  long,  mostly  consisting  of  very  wild 
country. 

Finally  it  U  not  disputed  that  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was,  strictly  speaking, 
illegal,  just  as  any  rebellion  Is  Illegal,  as  was 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
until  It  Is  successful  I 

On  moral  grounds,  however.  It  would  seem 
that  Rhodesia  had  Just  as  good  a  case.  If 
not  a  better  one.  In  1966  than  America  did  in 
1776.  "^ 

This  paper  pomts  out  that  Independent 
Rhodesia  has  not  yet  been  recognised  by  any 
other  country.  Nevertheless  It  has  peace- 
fully maintained  Its  Independence  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  Britain  and  other  countries. 
Including  the  United  Sta^e  of  America,  to 
suppress  it  for  over  a  year  itQw. 

The  State  Department  ls>emlnded  that 
Great  Britain  didn't  acknowledge  American 
Independence  imtll  some  nine  years  after 
the  Declaration. 

It  U  rather  early  days,  therefore,  for  Ameri- 
cans to  describe  the  Rhodeslan  Government 
as  "an  Illegal  regime  which  has  temporarily 
usurped  power"  or  "thU  white  minority  re- 
gime In  a  desperate  and  what  will  certainly 
prove  to  be  a  futile  gesture"  ...  as  this 
paper  does. 

While  appreciating  the  present  respect  for 
legality  existing  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  It  Is  most  surprising  that  she  has 
chosen  to  take  such  a  very  narrow  view 
about  Rhodesia's  declaration.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  own  birth  as  a  Nation  I 

One  can  only  hope  that  It  Is  due  to  the 
almost  complete  ignorance  shown  by  Amerl- 
can  officialism,  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case 
Sincerely, 

,-      „  ^  D.  Oaknxb, 

(For  Under  Secretary.  External  Services). 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  thU  may  not  be  the  letter 
which  you  wish  to  Insert  In  the  "Congres- 
sional Record"  (vide  your  letter  of  the  17th 
March  to  Mrs.  Christman  of  Ohio) .  If  not 
then  you  must  be  referring  to  my  letter  of 
the  13th  February  (a  copy  of  which  U 
attached). 

It  may  also  Interest  you  to  learn  that  at 
a  Press  Conference  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  held  on  the  10th  June 
1967  (Press  Release  SG/SM/6S7) ,  Dr.  E.  von 
Hofmannsthal,    Bchwelzer.    Handelszeitimg- 

posed  the  following  question: 

To  come  back  to  your  answer  on  sanctions 
As  it  is  a  basic  rule  of  law  that  nobody  can  be 
sentenced  without  being  heard,  and  as  the 
Security  Council  has  refused  to  hear  Rho- 
desia because  it  is  not  an  Independent  State 
does  that  not  lead  to  the  compelling  con- 
clusion In  law  and  logic:  (a)  that  sanctions 
can  only  be  Imposed  on  Independent  States; 
(b)  that  sanctions  Imposed  on  an  entity 
which  cannot  be  heard  and  defend  Itself  are 
illegal  and  void?" 

The  Secretary-General:  "As  you  know,  I 
am  not  a  jurist  or  a  constitutional  lawyer. 
As  the  Secretary-General  I  have  to  comply 
with  the  decisions  of  the  principal  organs  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Security  CouncU 
In  Its  wisdom  has  adopted  a  resolution — a 
historic  resoluUon.  Whether  It  Is  legal  or  11- 
legal  Is  not  my  business  to  argue.  I  have  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Security 
Council.  Therefore,  I  am  proceeding  on  the 
lines  I  indicated  earlier." 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  pass  relevant  informa- 


tion to  you  as  often  as  possible.     I  realise 
that  you  are  on  extremely  busy  person  so 
please  do  not  worry  about  acknowledgement. 
Assiulng   you   of   our   warm   and   sincere 
appreciation  of  your  support, 
Best  wishes. 
Tours  sincerely, 

I*-P-S. — By  all  means  use  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  either  of  the  texts  of  these  letters. 

Saubbukt,  Rhodksia, 

February  13, 1967. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Chxistman, 
Rocky  River,  Ohio, 
United  States  of  America. 

DxAX  Mas.  Christmam:  Our  mutual  and 
very  good  friend.  Bob  Bartlett  of  Puerto  Rico, 
has  kindly  advised  me  of  your  reaction  to  my 
recent  letter  regarding  the  "Carnegla  Blue- 
print" and  also  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act,  Section  6  (a)  and  (b)  (which,  in- 
cidentally, are  one  and  the  same  as  U^S.  Pub- 
lic No.  364).  By  aU  means,  photostat  as 
many  copies  as  you  wish. 

It  Is  rather  Ironic  that  Selected  Mandatory 
Sanctions  have  been  Imposed  on  our  country 
under  Articles  39  and  41  of  the  UJI.  Charter. 
Ironic  because  Article  4,  can  only  be  applied 
If  Article  39  has  been  complied  with  and  It 
reads: 

"The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression,  and  shall 
make  recommendation  or  decide  what  meas- 
ures shall  be  taken  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticles 41  and  42,  to  maintain  and  restore 
international  peace  and  security"  (my  cap- 
itals and  underlining) . 

U  Thant,  discussing  Communist  China  and 
North  Vietnam,  recently  stated.  "Of  course, 
my  attitude  regarding  Secxulty  Council  In- 
volvement is  guided  by  one  single  considera- 
tion: If  the  Security  Council  has  to  take  any 
action  on  any  dispute,  the  first  prerequisite  Is 
that  it  must  be  In  a  position  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  question;  this  is  a  must." 

Strange,  is  It  not,  that  Rhodesia's  side  of 
the  case  has  not  been  heard.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Duncan  Sandys  pointed  out  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  imposition  of  sanctions  on 
Rhodesia  U  based  on  a  Ue.  Also,  Lord  Cole- 
raine  said  (House  of  Lords,  Monday,  7th 
February)  that  If  a  state  Is  arraigned  and 
accused,  the  first  principle  of  justice  Is  that  It 
should  be  heard  in  its  own  defence.  "Rho- 
desia made  appllcaUon  for  that  and  the  ap- 
plication was  not  even  answered.  What  kind 
of  Justice  is  the  Security  Coimcll  dishing 
out?",  he  asked.  It  would  appear  that  U 
TTianfs  "one  single  consideration"  Is  only 
applicable  to  the  Communists. 

I  was  Interested  to  learn  from  Bob  that 
you  were  Involved  with  him  In  the  pro- 
Katanga  movement  In  Cleveland  some  yeara 
ago.  Interested  because  of  my  Involvement 
In  the  exodus  of  thousands  of  Belgians.  In 
J\ily,  1960,  I  was  In  charge  of  a  camp  set  up 
In  Salisbury  to  accommodate,  feed  and  gen- 
eraUy  help  these  poor  fleeing  people.  As  a 
matter  of  Interest,  we  had  over  300  Ameri- 
cans (mainly  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Christ)  through  our  hands  at  that  time. 
Best  wishes. 

Tours  sincerely, 

D.  OAkNZE, 

(For  Under  Secretary,  External  Services) . 


THE  TARIFP  WALLS  ARE  TDMBUNO 
DOWN 

Mr.  STANTON.    BCr.  Speaker,  I  uk 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  YoungihI  may  ex- 
tend ms  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recom)  (and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed 
Wimmer,  president  of  Forward  America, 
Inc.  of  Covington,  Ky.,  has  prepared  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Tariff  Walls  Are 
Tumbling  Down." 

Mr.  Wimmer  Is  the  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  and  his  conclusions 
may  well  be  taken  as  opinions  derived 
from  the  various  polls  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. His  article  follows: 
Tbx  Takitt  Waixs  Abk  Tumblino  Down 
(By  Ed  Wlnuner) 

"Our  tariff  structiire  should  be  reformed 
to  reflect  wage  differentials  between  the  var- 
iovis  nations  with  whom  we  compete  and 
trade.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  serve  only 
to  place  our  own  industries  at  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage, and  It  will  retard  the  advance  of 
wages   in   other   countries. 

"I  am  also  led  to  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  not  adequately  situated  or 
equipped  to  deal  with  this  problem.  .  .  . 
Our  entire  goal  must  be  to  encourage  fairly 
competitive  trade — the  only  trade  that  Is 
healthy  trade  (domestic  or  internation- 
al)."— Jamss  C.  CLKTiLAmi,  Member  of  Con- 
gress (1964). 

XT.S.   TABIFT   POLICES   STRENGTKZN    OTHEB 
NATIONS WEAKEN    THi:    UNITED    STATES 

Between  now  and  June  30,  when  our  pres- 
ent Tariff  Act  expires,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  either  seal  the  doom  of 
thousands  of  American  factories  and  destroy 
millions  of  Jobs,  or  tulopt  a  sane  tariff  i>ollcy 
that  will  strengthen  our  industries,  Increase 
Job  opportunities,  and  offer  foreign  traders 
the  only  trade  privilege  to  which  they  are 
entitled:  an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
our  tndiistrles  on  a  fair  trade  basis. 

In  other  words,  what  Congress  now  faces 
is  a  task  of  taking  tariff  regulation  out  of 
international  politics  and  putting  It  into 
economics  (where  It  should  have  been  lodged 
at  the  beginning),  and,  at  the  same  time, 
deprive  any  bureau,  agency  or  even  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  power  to  raise  or  lower  tariff 
walls  to  benefit  the  econcmy  of  a  foreign 
nation  by  weakening  the  American  economy. 

Congressman  Harley  Staggers  (W.Va.)  sup- 
ported this  view  when  he  said:  "American 
companies  and  workers  should  not  be  penal- 
ized because  our  government  wants  to  make 
friends  with  foreign  countries." 

A    ONE-WAT    STRKCT 

Senator  Russell  Long  (La.)  spoke  in  the 
same  tone  when  he  told  his  colleagues:  "We 
must  be  zealous  in  our  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  American  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers— as  we  are  for  those  who  live  In  dis- 
tant lands.  We  as  a  people,  and  especially 
the  Congress,  must  be  farslghted  enough  to 
strengthen  the  American  system  by  wise 
adoption  of  laws  calculated  to  foster  Ameri- 
can strength  and  economic  growth,  rather 
than  submissively  accepting  policies  whose 
chief  contribution  is  strengthening  other  na- 
tions at  oxii  expense." 

CHKAFKB    TO    DE8TROT    AMZXICA 

Free  traders  say  that  Long  and  Staggers  are 
not  making  sense.  They  say  if  we  let  down 
the  bars  against  foreign  trade,  Americans  will 
be  better  off  because  they  will  be  able  to  "buy 
foreign  goods  for  less  money  and  therefore 
have  more  money  to  spend  on  other  things." 
They  support  the  view  of  Dr.  Harry  Johnson, 
formerly  of  Chicago  University,  and  now  with 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  who  says: 

"By  droppilng  tariff  walls  (especially  against 
the  poorer  nations),  America  will  be  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  direct  foreign  aid."   He  adds : 

"We  should  abandon  any  insistence  that 
foreign  nations  drop  their  trade  barriers 
against  us.  .  .  .  America  should  also  stop  in- 
sisting that  foreign  nations  spend  their  for- 
eign aid  dollars  In  the  VS.,  and  we  should 


start  phasing  out  cotton  textile  arrangements 
to  help  adjust  to  the  shock  of  imports." 

PAT    THE    BANKSUFTS TBAIN    THE    JOBLESS 

What  Dr.  Johnson  Is  saying,  and  what  top 
officials  in  the  Administration  are  advocat- 
ing, Is  actually  a  poUcy  of  compensating  fac- 
tory owners  who  are  put  out  of  business  with 
cheap  Imports,  and  pay  their  Jobless  em- 
ployees a  guaranteed  wage  until  they  have 
been  retrained  for  other  work.  Some  argue 
that  liquidation  of  entire  Industries  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  "free  trade"  program, 
and  they  refer  to  the  clause  in  the  present 
Tariff  Act  providing  that  g^)vernment  shall 
make  payments  to  firms  "seriously  injured  by 
Imports" — If  the  owner  is  able  to  prove  that 
bis  demise  was  due  to  concessions  In  tariff 
agreements — and  "not  to  his  inability  to  com- 
pete efficiently." 

Such  wanton  destruction  of  Investments 
and  Jobs  would  make  the  so-called  protection 
clause  in  the  Tariff  Act  a  total  fraud,  because 
it  could  not  cover  more  than  a  fraction  of 
total  losses. 

A     TEXTILE     APPALACHIA 

Consider  the  billions,  for  example,  that 
would  be  required  to  compensate  companies 
put  out  of  business  in  the  textile  industry 
alone,  and  the  cost  of  retraining  coiuitless 
thousands  of  workers  who  would  lose  their 
Jobs;  the  communities  that  would  be  ruined 
If  free  trade  In  textiles  and  related  products 
should  become  a  reality. 

Alabama  textile  mills,  apparel  and  man 
made  fibre  industries,  employ  37  percent  of 
all  manufacturing  workers  In  the  state.  Ala- 
bama has  129  textile  mills,  all  of  which  are 
now  threatened  by  our  present  tariff  policy. 

South  Carolina  receives  27  per  cent  of  all 
its  corporate  Income  tax  from  the  textile  in- 
dustries— which  pays  64  per  cent  of  all  local 
property  taxes.  No  textile  factory  or  textile 
Job  in  South  Carolina  is  safe  under  the 
present  tariff  policy.  Congressman  W.  J. 
Dorn,  of  this  up-and-coming  state,  declares: 

"There  Is  no  depression  worse  than  a  de- 
pression during  a  time  of  inflation  and  high 
prices,  when  a  person  In  a  community  is 
unemployed,  or  dependent  on  some  form  of 
dole.  This  is  the  danger  we  face  in  my  state 
where  2  out  of  3  Jobs  in  manufacturing  are 
in  the  textile  and  related  Industries,  repre- 
senting 58  per  cent  of  all  Industry  wages. 
We  dare  not  risk  the  destruction  of  our  fac- 
tories and  a  loss  of  Jobs  at  a  time  when  our 
costs  of  government  are  so  high,  and  when 
every  Job  counts  for  so  much." 

Congressman  Charles  Jonas  (N.C.) : 

"There  are  279,000  workers  In  North  Caro- 
lina employed  In  spinning  and  weaving.  You 
will  find  large  companies  such  as  Monsanto, 
du  Pont,  Beaunt,  Hercules.  Celanese,  Fibre 
Industries,  American  Enka,  and  UrUroyal 
Mills,  modem  and  efficient  but  with  no 
chance  whatsoever  to  compete  with  the  wages 
and  tax  rates  of  their  foreign  competitors." 

Mr.  Jonas  is  convinced  that  North  Caro- 
lina now  faces  a  crisis. 

In  Hendersonvllle,  N.C,  Harriot,  Hender- 
son Cotton  Mills  officials  have  asked  mer- 
chants to  write  their  Congressmen  urging 
more  tariff  protection.  Pilot  Mills  Co.,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C,  stated : 

"We  have  been  in  the  textile  business  since 
1905,  but  have  never  seen  a  time,  even  in 
the  '30'B,  when  the  Industry  was  any  sicker 
and  as  much  hurt  by  Imports  as  now.  We  lost 
money  in  1966  for  the  first  time,  and  It  is 
becoming  worse." 

THXEATKITED    AREA    WIDENS 

Tennessee  reports  30  per  cent  of  all  manu- 
facturing Jobs  are  in  the  textile  Industry. 
Chattanooga  area  reports  16,600  textile  Jobs. 
In  several  Tennessee  counties  (with  an  Ap- 
palachla  label)  3  out  of  4  Jobs  are  in  textiles. 
Kentucky  shows  one  Congressional  District 
with  20  plants  and  400  workers  threatened  by 
the  Imports.  .  .  .  Rhode  Island,  26.000  textile 
Jobs,  and  in  the  New  England  area,  where  700 


factories  were  struck  down  by  imports,  with 
a  loss  of  over  300,000  Jobs,  there  are  still 
200,000  people  directly  employed  in  the 
textile  industry.  In  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts, 70  per  cent  of  all  workers  are  employed 
in  textiles  and  related  businesses,  yet,  U.S. 
negotiators  In  Geneva  continue  to  advocate 
up  to  50  per  cent  reduction  in  present  tariffs 
on  all  these  products. 

WE   BUILT   THEM    UP 

According  to  authoritative  sources,  we  lit- 
erally gave  foreign  countries  "$6,200,000,000 
worth  of  textile  machinery,"  which  free  trad- 
ers now  suggest  we  turn  against  our  own 
factories  and  workers — despite  the  fact  that 
59  countries,  beneficiaries  of  our  pot  of  gold 
philosophy,  won't  let  a  pound  of  our  textiles 
cross  their  borders.  Congressman  Tom 
Bevill  (Ala.)  has  reminded  them  that  when 
this  industry  was  founded  in  America,  there 
was  no  Marshall  Plan.  No  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  no  handouts  of  any  kind.  He 
noted  that  in  DanvUle,  Virginia,  the  Dan 
River  Mills  employs  10.000  people  In  a  city 
of  50,000,  with  a  payroll  of  $45,000,000;  yet, 
with  one  stroke  of  the  President's  pen.  It 
could  become  a  "Ghost  Town"  or  a  "Dole 
Center". 

LOWERING   THE    BOOM    ON    TILE 

If  any  reader  of  this  discourse  doubts  what 
is  going  on  in  this  country,  I  refer  them  to 
the  case  of  National  TUe  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana,  where  525  employees 
lost  their  Jobs,  and  a  77-year-oId  business 
was  put  up  for  sale,  or  merger,  at  a  distressed 
price. 

Japanese  and  other  foreign  tile  hit  the  tile 
iudvistry  like  a  tornado.  Tariff  cuts  on  tUe 
were  made  in  1951  and  following  years,  and 
between  1952  and  1963.  Japanese  tile  sold  in 
the  VS.  went  from  2.700.000  square  feet  to  64 
million,  and  in  a  few  years,  National's  sales 
were  cut  in  half — along  with  those  of  other 
American  companies. 

THE   COMMISSION    REARS   AN    APPEAL 

National  took  its  case  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  1964,  and  was  represented  by  able 
Horace  de  Podwin,  New  York  Consultant  to 
the  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the  U.S., 
seeking  the  assistance  Congress  promised  in 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  In  a 
closely  split  decision,  the  Commission  lived 
up  to  its  almost  unbroken  chain  of  refusals 
to  act.  Two  of  the  Commissioners,  however, 
Dan  H.  Fenn  and  Joseph  Talbot,  vehemently 
declared  that  National  had  met  all  the  tests 
of  the  law,  and  was  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, but  the  majority  said  no.  National 
closed  October  1966. 

AID   AFTER   DEATH 

After  the  turndown,  Richard  Alexander, 
president  of  National,  was  heard  to  remark 
that  he  had  been  told  that  under  the  Tariff 
Laws  "you  have  to  die  first  before  help  is 
forthcoming,  and  after  that  Itt  doesn't 
matter."  Z' 

Until  the  Japanese  decided  to^ood  the 
nation  with  fioor  and  wall  tile  made  by 
workers  receiving  under  30  cents  an  hour, 
and  by  comptanles  whose  taxes  and  other 
overhead  was  less  than  half  the  costs  of 
American  companies,  77-year-old  National 
was  succeesfully  marketing  its  products. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  (Texas)  : 

"I  have  great  interest  in  the  tile  industry 
which  is  made  up  of  many  small  manufac- 
turers scattered  across  the  country.  Many 
are  closing  their  doors,  and  we  must  not 
allow  this  to  happen." 

JAPANESE     BUSINESSMEN     BAT     THXORT     WON'T 
WOBK   FOR   JAPAN 

In  contrast  to  the  Irrational  Don  Quixote 
approach  to  the  tariff  issue  by  our  American 
representative,  Mr.  Yosomatsu  Nateubara. 
Chairman  of  the  Hllachl  Shipbuilding  & 
Engineering  Co.,  a  heavy  producer  of  home 
appliances  and  heavy  electrical  equipment, 
declared:    "Chaos  would  reign  in  Japan  U 
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U.S.  industries  are  allowed  to  enter  our  coun- 
try unhampered  by  tariffs." 

Mr.  Natsubara  added  that  "smaller  busi- 
nesses (now  being  written  off  by  the  count- 
less thousands  in  the  U.S.)  would  suffer 
seriously,  and  we  would  thus  bring  on  many 
social  emd  labor  problems." 

Ken  Okubo,  president  of  the  giant  Mit- 
subishi Electric  Corporation,  also  predicted 
"chaos,"  and  Tsuenjl  Matsuda  said  "Japan's 
distribution  system  will  be  plunged  into  seri- 
ous confusion  by  an  invasion  of  American 
capital  and  goods,  or  if  unlimited  American 
production  and  investment  In  Japan  by 
American  corporations  should  be  permitted." 

Japanese  businessmen  and  bankers  want 
"more  time."  and  it  may  be  certain  that  they 
and  the  Japanese  government  will  fight  any. 
thing  that  endangers  their  trade  position. 
They  will  sell  wherever  they  can,  whether 
it  Is  Red  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Cuba, 
and  at  prices  our  domestic  companies  will 
be  unable  to  meet. 

U.S.    WISHY-WASHT   TRADE    POUCY 

As  a  result  of  our  wishy-washy  lose- 
our-shlrts,  fear-of-retallation,  hold-our- 
"frlend6"-at-any-prlce.  foreign  trade  policy, 
we  are  destroying  our  indiistrlal  centers  sew- 
ing machines,  office  machines,  household  ap- 
pliances, radio  and  transistor  business, 
photographic  equipment;  glass,  gloves,  china, 
watches,  silver,  tractors,  dresses,  shirts,  shoes, 
plastics,  tile,  wallboard,  plumbing  supplies, 
steel,  textiles,  U.  S.  flags — you  name  it,  and 
the  internationalists  who  think  In  terms  of 
"America  last"  want  to  speed  up  the  process — 
whether  they  know  it  or  not. 

PEARL    HARBOR    AND    TODAY 

To  prove  this  statement,  ask  them  If  they 
can  deny  that  we  gave,  or  otherwise  supplied, 
Japan  with  all  Its  high  test  gasoUne.  most 
of  Its  scrap  Iron,  nearly  all  of  Its  copters  and 
war  materials  dumped  on  China  In  the  '30's. 
and  If  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  would 
have  been  possible  If  we  had  not  supplied 
them  with  800.000,000  gallons  of  Zero  (Jap- 
anese fighter  plane)  fuel  as  late  as  1940 — 
after  the  Roosevelt  embargo  had  gone  into 
effect. 

You  should  then  show  the  billion  dollar 
figures  on  what  it  cost  us  to  rebuild  Jap- 
anese Industries  and  to  restore  their  pros- 
perity, and  how  they  (the  free  traders)  are 
now  Inaisting  that  we  turn  this  mammoth 
production  facility  (a  would-be  Franken- 
stein) loose  In  our  markets — Just  as  we  are 
being  urged  to  turn  loose  the  American  paid 
for  industries  and  know-how  of  Europe — all 
consequences  or  risks  be  damned. 

NOT  OPPOSED  TO  FAIR  rOREIGN  COMPETITION 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  that  no  respon- 
sible person  is  anti-Japanese.  antl-Brltlsh, 
German,  or  antl-any  other  race  or  country. 
I  personally  want  every  nation  to  make  good, 
in  the  free  enterprise  way  if  possible, 
but  I  know  It  cannot  be  done  under 
a  domesUc-intematlonal-dlsoount-house- 
dog-eat-dog,  unmoral,  uncurbed,  uncon- 
trolled marketing  system,  as  advocated  by  the 
free  traders  and  uninformed  antl-falr  traders 
wherever  or  whoever  they  are. 

What  we  must  do  in  this  country  (and  we 
have  to  do  it  quickly).  Is  to  sponsor  an  all- 
out  program  of  opening  up  every  possible 
opportunity  for  the  next  generation  to  start 
and  run  things,  whether  it  Is  farms,  factories, 
banks,  stores,  or  the  professions,  and  we 
must  make  this  program  work  bo  well  that 
present  monopolistic  corporations  and  other 
power  centers  can  be  broken  up  and  the 
formation  of  new  ones  made  impossible,  and 
we  cannot  accomplish  this  goal  unless  our 
market  place  is  governed  by  the  same  rules 
of  fair  play  that  govern  the  baseball  diamond, 
the  football  field  or  a  hockey  match. 

If  such  ends  are  out  of  our  reach,  then  we 
ought  to  embrace  the  whole  socialistic- 
monopolistic  package  of  Utopian  nonsense. 


and  get  the  explosion  over  with  so  we  can 
dust  off  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
start  all  over  again. 

STEEL  STAGGERS  INTO  STALEMATE 

Before  we  pursue  and  further  Justify  the 
validity  of  this  line  of  thought,  we  suggest 
a  close  look  at  the  faltering  steel  Industry, 
and  why  It  is  faltering  under  a  barrage  of 
foreign  competition. 

America  was  once  the  biggest  exporter  of 
steel  in  the  world.  Now  we  are  the  biggest 
Importers,  and  one-third  of  the  steel  that 
we  ship  across  our  shores  is  given  away  by 
our  government. 

Once  there  were  32  steel  producing  na- 
tions in  the  world,  and  these  figures  held 
until  1950,  when  ovur  giveaway  program  of 
steel  expansion  In  "under-developed"  coun- 
tries such  as  Germany  and  Japan  helped  to 
raise  the  number  to  around  70.  (Reports 
indicate  that  upward  of  200  foreign  steel 
plants  received  our  aid.) 

By  1965,  steel  production  In  all  markets 
shot  up  from  a  1950  figiu-e  of  207.000,000 
tons  to  500.000,000  tons,  with  imports  up 
1,000  per  cent  and  U.S.  exports  down  75  per 
cent. 

Japan  went  from  scratch  to  11.000,000  tons 
in  1966.  and  60  per  cent  of  it  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  delivered  up  to  40  per  cent  below  U.S. 
costs  of  production.  Japanese  tariff  rates 
double  those  of  U.S.  Like  the  U.S..  Japan 
has  a  steel  problem:  no  place  to  dump  its 
huge  production  except  In  the  United  States. 
Producers  speak  in  desperate  terms.  U.S.  in- 
ternationalists say  we  must  not  discourage 
their  steel  designs  on  faltering  Uncle  .  .  .  de- 
spite bis  wage  differentials  and  fringe  bene- 
fit arrangements  that  will  not  be  approached 
by  any  foreign  producer  in  either  this  or  the 
next  decade. 

(Union  leaders  In  most  cases  Ignore  these 
facts.  They  come  up  with  new  demands  that 
cannot  be  honored  without  great  new  strides 
in  automation  that  cost  them  more  Jobs,  and 
they  struck  the  steel  Industry  at  a  time  when 
imports  were  being  speeded  up.  costing  work- 
ers 70.000  Jobs,  and  the  government  an  enor- 
mous tax  loss.  Here  we  find  government 
silent — until  called  upon  to  help  the  unions 
get  their  way.  and  this  Is  NOT  an  "anti- 
union" observation;  it  is  based  on  the 
record.) 

TA&irPS,   CARTELS   AND   RUIN 

The  same  phUosophy  exists  In  Germany, 
Italy.  Britain.  Yugoslavia,  Russia,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  Portugal,  Canada — wherever  you 
look,  and  that  is  why  West  Germany  (which 
we  financed  until  they  became  our  toughest 
competitor)  put  a  $43-ton-tarlff  on  carbon 
plates.  Italy  and  France  soak  us  up  to  $47 
more  per  ton  on  carbon  plates  than  we 
charge  them,  and  worse  than  all  of  this,  is 
the  fact  that  American  corporations  have  en- 
tered these  countries  and  are  building  up 
huge  cartels  in  every  part  of  the  world — 
Including  our  own  60  states. 

Foreign  corporation  officials  look  at  the  in- 
vasion of  American  capital  and  take-over, 
and  speak  bitterly  of  out-merging  us  In  order 
to  compete  with  us.  creating  the  exact  con- 
dition that  existed  In  Germany  and  Britain 
prior  to  World  War  11.  ...  In  an  editorial. 
Fortune  Magazine  listed  850  "corporate 
raids"  which  Fortiuie  said  was  "sometimes 
for  size  alone" — the  opinion  being  that 
"anti-Americanism  is  building  up  at  a  dan- 
gerous pace." 

MIGHTY  IBM  TAKES  OVER 

Amid  these  cries  of  "economic  subjuga- 
tion" and  "corporate  colonialism"  now 
hitting  France,  Italy,  Britain,  Germany. 
Canada  and  other  nations,  we  witness  IBM 
moving  Its  production  of  computers,  et 
cetera,  to  foreign  countries,  and  IBM  is  now 
selling  9  out  of  10  computers  sold  in  the 
whole  world.  Better  than  30  per  cent  of  cars 
sold  in  Europe  are  made  by  American  firms 
IN  Europe.  .  .  .  Fifty  per  cent  of  British 
car  sales  are  by  American  owned  manufac- 


turers in  Britain.  Chrysler  sits  on  top  of 
Roots  Motors  and  Slmca  in  France.  U.S. 
concerns  control  70  per  cent  of  Europe's 
washing  machine  sales;  30  per  cent  of  tire 
sales,  and  35  per  cent  of  the  tractors.  In 
France  we  sell  50  per  cent  of  the  refrigera- 
tors, and  40  per  cent  of  the  tractors. 

Seven  himdred  of  our  biggest  (out  of 
1.000)  firms  in  U.S.  have  subsidiaries  abroad, 
and  they  are  expanding.  We  are  flooding 
their  retail  market*  with  supermarkets,  trad- 
ing stamps  and  gimmicks.  The  discount 
houses  and  big  chains  In  our  country  have 
gone  abroad  to  knock  out  countless  thou- 
sands of  small  foreign  business — ^Just  as 
they  have  in  this  country  with  cutthroat 
competition,  but  they  were  stalled  in  Japan 
by  opposition  from  the  government — gener- 
ated by  Japan's  smaller  retailers. 

EUROPEAN  LABOR   LEADER  SPEAKS  UP 

A  visiting  labor  leader  from  Europe  in- 
timated we  must  be  mad.    He  asked: 

"Do  you  think  your  American  enterprises 
that  own  so  many  of  our  facilities  are  going 
to  let  your  plants  ship  into  our  markets 
when  it  is  easier  to  take  exhorbitant  proflts 
from  a  foreign  country  where  workers  can 
be  exploited?  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  average 
worker  In  my  country  cannot  buy  our  cheap 
products,  let  alone  your  high  cost  exports." 

Then  our  friendly  adviser  added: 

"There  are  plenty  of  rich  people  in  our 
country  who  can  create  any  productive  fa- 
cility they  want  to,  but  they  hide  their 
money  and  use  your  money." 

S.  T.  Williams,  President  of  Scovllle  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Scovllle.  Mass.,  put  it  shock- 
ingly true  when   he  said    (in   1960) : 

"The  way  to  win  in  progress  and  world 
markets,  is  to  lose  a  war  with  the  United 
States." 

STEEL    MEN    TALK ONE    ACTS 

President  Blough  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  advised  Congress  to  "examine 
our  whole  International  trade  arrange- 
ments." What  he  should  have  suggested  was 
a  scrapping  of  the  "arrangements."  Board 
Chairman  Edmund  F.  Martin,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  went  a  little  further  than 
Mr.  Blough.  He  tc^d  the  American  Steel  and 
Iron  Institute  that  "business  has  lost  its 
good  Image."  He  advised  everybody  to  "start 
selling  the  proflt  Incentive."  and  he  asked 
tlie  government  and  the  people  to  face  up  to 
the  tariff  menace — if  we  "want  to  keep  a 
strong  steel  Industry  in  the  United  States." 
I  liked  his  admonition  to  b\islnessmen  to 
"quit  resting  on  their  past  accomplishments, 
for  to  rest  is  to  raat." 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional community  has  "rested  and  rusted" 
over  the  major  sicknesses  within  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  that  Is  why  the  pub- 
lic sector  of  the  nation  has  been  swamping 
the  private  sector,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  speed  up  the  process  faster  than  low 
tariff  walls  In  these  critical  times. 

The  one  company  that  acted  was  Jones  & 
Laughlln  Steel  Corporation,  whose  president, 
WUliam  J.  Stephens,  told  a  Cincinnati  audi- 
ence: 

"With  all  our  responslblllUes  abroad,  our 
responsibilities  to  ourselves  have  Increased 
ten-fold." 

He  revealed  that  Jones  &  Laughlln  has 
spent  millions  of  extra  dollars  for  supplies 
and  new  plant  equipment.  Insisting  that 
everything  be  American  made.  This  great 
company  closed  a  113-year-old  nail  manu- 
facturing plant  because  "foreign  nails  were 
so  cheap  that  competition  was  impossible." 

Free  traders  accuse  the  steel  industry  of 
being  "behind  the  times."  but  It  spent  $13 
billion  in  the  last  few  years  to  "keep  ahead 
of  the  times."  Renewal  of  the  7  per  cent 
Investment  allowance  fought  for  by  our 
organization  will  start  a  new  spurt  In  plant 
and  equipment  spending,  but  what  good  will 
the  spurt  do  if  Imports  keep  flowing  In  at 
prices  far  below  domestic  costs? 
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AFPALACHIA    TTNLIMrrXD 

Washington  sources  s&y  the  Appalachian 
range  ot  unemployment.  Ignorance,  poverty, 
disease,  and  lack  of  economic  opportiinlty 
■tretchea  from  New  York  to  Alabama,  and 
covers  atx>ut  180,000  square  miles.  The  pov- 
erty budget  (total)  now  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  935  billion — up  16  per  cent  in  a  few 
months.  The  so-called  Appalachian  "poverty 
belt"  runs  along  a  50-nille  peripheral  where 
more  than  a  million  textUe-apparel  jobs  are 
threatened  by  low  tarUIs. 

trNHOLT    ALXJAKCXS UMHOLT    OtTTLOOK 

Add  to  this  imholy  outlook  the  figures 
■bowing  apparel  Industry  profits  at  the  bot- 
tom of  20  leading  Industries,  with  textile 
profits  down  to  17th  place.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
wool  products  sold  In  the  U.S.  are  Imports. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  worsted  cloth,  knit  apparel 
and  wool  shirts  are  Imports.  All  textile  im- 
ports exceeded  exports  In  1966  by  9800,000,- 
000,  only  $600,000,000  below  total  VS.  pay- 
ment deficits;  and  estimate  of  Job  and  plant 
losses  from  1950  to  1960  represented  334,000 
workers  and  676  plants  closed,  creating  a  tax 
loss  to  this  government  of  unimaginable 
size. 

Georgia  textile  plants  employ  100.000  peo- 
ple, with  a  payroll  of  $400,000,000.  In  one 
Congressional  District  there  are  100  plants, 
nearly  all  Independently  owned;  65.000  Jobs 
also  are  provided  by  Georgia  apparel  industry. 

South  Carolina  textile  wages  average  $2.04 
per  hour.  South  Carolina  textile  companies 
paid  27  per  cent  of  state  corporate  income 
taxes  and  64  per  cent  of  local  property  taxes. 
Wages  in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  where  we 
buy  millions  upon  millions  of  shirts,  blovises, 
skirts,  underwear,  suits — have  wage  scales 
below  "30<  per  hour."  Both  countries  sell 
to  Communist  China.  Communist  China  Is 
opening  huge  discount  department  stores  in 
Hong  Kong.  So,  if  Hong  Kong  workers  get 
their  pay  from  us  and  they  buy  from  Mao's 
Department  Stores,  what  kind  of  foreign  aid 
shoxild  we  call  It? 

WZ'RX    WONDKHFUIi TTSTO.    WE    CO    BBOKZ 

Yes.  good  old  Uncle  Sam's  nieces  and 
nephews  bought  69,000,000  shirts  and 
53,000.000  blouses  from  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  in  1966.  Only  a  few  European  coun- 
tries wUl  buy  them  at  any  price.  Portugal, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  sold  us  16,000.000 
gallons  of  wine  In  1966  without  paying  a 
tariff,  but  we  cannot  sell  them  a  gallon  at 
any  price. 

The  rug  biisiness  In  now  60  per  cent  Im- 
ports and  Jobs  are  down  60  per  cent.  Jap- 
anese rug  workers  get  27«  per  hour;  Belgians, 
37*.  Their  equipment  is  new  and  subsidized, 
and  with  little  money  spent  on  research.  Im- 
ports up  from  303,000  square  yards  In  1940 
to  6.800,000  square  yards  In  1966. 

AM    ECONOmC    CaAVETAXD 

Wall  tile.  Imports  up  nearly  3,000  per  cent. 
Plywood  from  Japan,  up  from  one  per  cent 
of  UJ3.  market  In  1951  to  60  per  cent  of  U.S. 
market  In  1965.  Italy  sewed  stripe  of  braid 
on  cloth  to  escape  U.S.  tariff  regulations. 
Uncle  acted.  Then  they  shipped  through  the 
Virgin  Islands  where  cloth  was  treated  to 
"escape  tariffs."  One  Italian  drug  company 
put  a  "spy"  in  an  American  laboratory;  stole 
formulas  costing  $30,000,000  to  develop,  and 
sold  the  medicine  to  our  Defense  Department 
at  bargain  prices.  America  pays  for  the  re- 
search; foreigners  reap  the  rewards  and  take 
over  our  markets. 

Imports  of  machine  tools  from  Japan  are 
up  300  per  cent  in  less  than  two  years.  Rus- 
sian machine  tool  Industry  promises  to  out- 
strip our  own — at  least  in  price.  Riissla  Is 
bulldiiLg  625  ships  to  go  out  over  the  world, 
while  we  put  14  on  the  waters.  Russia  has 
educated  nearly  12.000.000  young  people  in 
several  languages,  and  If  we  wait  xintil  they 
start  their  capitalistic  export  campaigns,  our 
kids  are  going  to  be  swamped.  Experts  talk 
of  the  demise  of  our  merchant  fleet— due  to 
union  policies,  high  coat  of  operation,  taxea 


and   Inability  to  compete  In   any  kind  of 
trafllc. 

rARMTB.s  ALSO  vicmcs 

Lo(A  back  and  recall  the  bxige  quantities 
of  dairy  products  and  poultry  we  sold  or  gave 
to  foreign  nations — \mtll  they  could  produce 
their  own.  Our  farmers  have  been  dumping 
milk  at  the  same  time  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products  were  being  dumped  on  us 
from  abroad.  Our  yellow  com  entering  Ger- 
many carried  a  tariff  of  $1.15  per  bushel,  but 
France  sold  yellow  com  to  Germany  (where 
we  spent  billions)  against  a  tariff  of  23«  a 
bushel.  Says  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association: 

"We  are  seriously  alarmed.  We  cannot 
hide  our  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  Institute  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  imports.    If  textiles  go,  we  go." 

Yes,  the  cattlemen  are  worried  too,  but 
their  bellows  aren't  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 
Meat  pcu:kera  view  with  concern  the  nearly 
100  per  cent  increase  In  some  meat  imports 
over  1966,  and  our  leather  tariffs  are  below 
those  of  any  other  coimtry. 

Stop  and  consider  that  since  1950  we  re- 
duced dairy  herds  by  1,000,000.  Otir  cattle 
population  is  little  above  what  it  was  in 
1920.  Turkey  farmers  are  getting  out  be- 
cause the  price-cutters  sell  turkeys  on  holi- 
days cheaper  than  they  can  raise  them,  which 
is  the  same  kind  of  competition  we  are  get- 
ting from  abroad — that  puts  farmers,  fac- 
tories, stores,  and  the  young  people  of 
America  between  two  gigantic  forces:  dis- 
counting at  home  and  discounting  by  for- 
eigners. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration, 
professing  to  favor  "fair  play" — talks  of 
morals  and  economic  freedom  as  basic  to 
political  freedom — does  little  for  either. 

A  DOUBUt-EDGXO  SWOtS 

The  principal  aim  of  this  broadside  attack 
on  low  tariff  walls  and  their  control  by  peo- 
ple who  think  in  terms  of  "foreign  trade  as 
foreign  aid,"  is  not  an  attack  on  expansion  of 
foreign  trade.  We  must  engage  in  all  efforts 
to  create  the  greatest  possible  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  between  nations,  but  when 
we  furnish  other  nations  with  our  research, 
our  tax  dollars,  our  skills,  machinery — every- 
thing we  can  offer — and  when  the  produc- 
tion of  those  nations  is  subsidized  by  nation- 
al governments,  by  low  wages,  low  taxes  and 
low  shipping  costs,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
protect  ourselves  or  let  this  nation  hit  the 
bottom  of  the  "Have  Nots." 

Our  loss  of  over  85  per  cent  of  the  motor- 
cycle business  is  an  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen to  tile,  tractors,  shirts — anything — as  our 
Industries  go  down  to  low  tariff  drain.  There 
isn't  a  nation  on  earth  that  thinks  as  we  do; 
not  even  the  untrained,  uneducated  leaders 
of  the  new  independent  nations  would  en- 
tertain such  idiotic  trade  policies  as  giving 
away  markets  in  which  they  were  self-suffi- 
cient. 

A    WORO   TO   SWEDISH    AMD    JAPANXSK 
CO!*V«NnONIRS 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  inaugvirated  the  "give 
them  the  money  to  build  factories  so  they 
can  invade  our  markets"  policy,  I  have  con- 
tended that  other  nations  can  be  sold  the 
"fair  wages,  fair  prices,  fair  profits"  Idea,  and 
I  still  beUeve  it. 

At  a  convention  in  Chicago  I  examined 
the  tremendous  Improvements  in  Japanese 
products  and  later  asked  the  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen assembled  if  they  were  now  good 
enough  salesmen  and  had  good  enough  mer- 
chandise to  compete  on  a  market  where  tar- 
iffs Eire  regulated  according  to  wage  scales 
and  other  costs  of  competing  countries.  My 
admonition  was,  that  If  unfair  foreign  trade 
destroys  our  markets,  their  markets  will  be 
weakened  to  an  equal  if  not  greater  degree. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  wife  of  a 
Japanese  businessman  said:  "Mr.  Wlmmer, 
why  doesnt  your  government  talk  to  xu  like 
this?" 

In  Miami,  the  bead  of  a  big  Swedish  oom- 


pany  praised  the  "fair  trade"  approach  and 
said:  "We  are  not  afraid  to  match  products 
with  American  manufactiirers  under  tariff 
equalized  competition." 

In  fact,  he  seemed  upset  by  the  suggestion 
that  his  company  needed  to  be  subsidized  to 
sell  its  goods. 

Whoever  heard  of  typewriter  manufactur- 
ers fighting  it  out  with  foreign  typewriter 
manufacturers,  with  cut  prices?  There  is 
no  cutthroat  competition  in  this  field  except 
from  a  few  chains  and  discounters,  and  on 
only  a  few  models. 

ONE    WORU>-ISM7 

Today,  there  are  more  knowledgeable  p)eo- 
ple  saying  that  "free  trade  is  the  road  to  one 
world-ism."  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross 
(Iowa)  has  believed  this  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Gross  predicts  that  It  will  come  through 
"international  built-in  welfare  programs," 
beginning  with  business  and  labor.  Hon. 
John  Dent  (Pa.)  has  long  called  our  trade 
policies  "a  house  built  upon  the  sands."  Mr. 
Dent,  a  Democrat,  says  the  Congress  should 
reg\ilate  tariffs;  not  the  Internationalists. 
Mr.  Gross  says  the  power  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican businesses  by  lowering  tariffs  Is  a  power 
no  man  In  America  should  possess. 

on.   MOVES  THE   WORLD 

"One  world-ism"  or  not,  the  destiny  of 
goods  and  services  does  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  a  nation.  It  determines  standards  of 
living.  It  determines  whether  freedom  of 
opportunity  shsdl  exist  or  disappear.  Goods 
and  their  destinies  determine  the  outcome 
of  wars. 

In  the  case  of  oil,  no  nation  can  move 
without  it  today,  and  Its  flow  may  change 
govertmtents  overnight.  In  the  case  of  oil, 
we  need  Import-export  controls  to  encourage 
development  of  our  own  resources,  but  what 
can  independent  exporters  do  In  this  coun- 
try. If  prices,  taxes,  wages  and  tariffs  are 
not  In  balance? 

What  chance  does  the  independent  oil 
company — the  "wildcatter" — have  in  any 
market — domestic  or  foreign — where  the 
grants  that  operate  In  all  oil  producing  com- 
panies are  in  constant  "private"  negotiations 
with  governments  that  leave  the  Independ- 
ent out  m  tbe  cold? 

OPPOSITION    TO    TARITFS    BINCERE 

Patriotic  Americans;  sincere,  honest  Amer- 
icans (In  and  out  of  government)  believe 
the  free  trade  theory  will  work  to  the  ultl. 
mate  advantage  of  all  peoples — no  matter 
bow  many  businesses  and  jobs  are  lost  In 
its  early  stages,  but  all  of  them,  I  think,  are 
overlooking  the  fact  that  under  the  free  en- 
terprise profit  Incentive  system  the  United 
States  led  In  major  medical  discoveries;  de- 
velopment of  the  automobile  and  aircraft 
Industries;  led  the  world  in  steel,  electricity, 
textiles,  television,  nuclear  energy,  electron- 
ics, movies,  farm  Implements,  and  most 
other  fields. 

It  was  the  profit  Incentive,  as  Robert  A. 
Stranaban,  Jr.,  president  of  Champion  Spark 
Plug  Co.,  emphasizes,  that  turned  basements, 
attics,  small  shops,  bams  and  bedrooms  into 
"idea  laboratories"  from  which  flowed  a 
stream  of  products  and  better  ways  of  doing 
things — that  made  America  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

Failure  to  protect  thii  area  from  being 
undermined  by  low  wage,  low  taxed,  sub- 
sidized products  from  abroad;  failure  to 
solve  the  monopoly  threat;  to  allow  the  big 
chains,  big  unions  and  big  debts  to  swamp 
the  system,  could  only  bring  harm  to  the 
whole  world.  This  is  why  we  cannot  permit 
the  free  traders  (or  any  other  force)  to  barter 
away  a  single  business  or  serlotisly  weaken  a 
single  Industry. 

UNITED  STATES  ONLY  "PATBT" 

Somehow  or  other,  tbe  free  traders  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  every  country  but 
the  United  States  Is  Jealously  guarding  Its 
own  Industries  from  outside  competition,  ex- 
cept where  vital  needs  cannot  be  satlsfled  by 
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these  Industries.  They  have  taken  the  po- 
sition we  should  take:  no  lasting  progress 
can  come  from  reaching  an  export  goal  by 
liquidating  home  buslnessee  with  cheap  Im- 
ports— whether  It  is  watchee,  glass,  paint, 
tires,  textiles  or  garden  seeds. 

MOST  DANGEROtJS  TIME  IN  RI8TOBT 

Congress  Is  thoroughly  aroused  over  this 
issue,  and  well  it  should  be.  We  are  going 
down  the  monopoly-socialism  rood  faster 
than  Britain.  We  are  In  a  war  that  will 
cost  us  three  to  five  hundred  billion  dollars 
before  Its  aftereffects  are  paid  for,  and  our 
obligations  and  taxes  are  so  great  on  other 
fronts  that  any  failure  to  revive,  stimulate, 
breathe  Independence,  hope  and  morality 
Into  our  economic  system,  could  pull  the 
whole  world  down. 

Those  of  us  who  speak  for  small  business 
In  this  country.  Who  speak  for  big  business 
that  Is  not  monopoly  business.  Who  are 
willing  to  examine  any  issue  regardless  of 
personal  opinion,  believe  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  only  the  principal  base  from 
which  economic  freedom  and  political  lib- 
erty must  be  fought,  but  we  beUeve  also  that 
there  Is  still  great  leadership  in  this  nation 
that  can  help  and  Inspire  all  other  nations — 
if  It  can  be  fully  enlightened  and  activated. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident, 
however,  that  whether  we  are  dealing  In 
tariffs,  antitrust  laws,  urban  renewal  or  any- 
thing else,  we  must  look  at  their  moral 
aspects  and  act  accordingly. 

When  the  government  wastes  money,  it  Is 
violating  natural  moral  laws.  When  giant 
business  swallows  up  small  business  or 
drives  It  out  with  cutthroat  competition,  or 
by  enjoying  its  present  special  privileged 
bujring,  et  cetera,  there  is  a  violation  of 
moral  laws,  and  this  extends  into  labor.  In- 
flationary pressures  or  to  a  case  of  govern- 
ment letting  any  enterprise  die  from  unpro- 
tectlve  foreign  trade  regulations. 

NOT  AN  ISSITE 

As  a  final  conclusion  In  this  matter  of 
tariff  regulation,  I  would  guess  that  during 
the  35  months  the  53  nations  have  wrangled 
over  tariff  reduction  or  elimination  pro- 
posals, the  existence  of  a  moral  responsibil- 
ity to  establish  a  fair  trade  exchange  of 
goods  and  services,  received  little  considera- 
tion; yet,  here  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem. 

William  Roth,  U.S.  AmtMiasador  to  tbe 
trade  talks,  told  a  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee (for  example),  that  he  would  "walk  out" 
of  the  negotiations  if  they  failed  to  produce 
a  "balanced  package"  of  tariff  cuts  on  both 
"Industrial  and  farm  products."  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Roth  was  ready  with  plenty  of 
concessions  to  "balance  out  Ills  package" — 
at  the  expense  of  American  Industry.  In  36 
months  he  might  have  simply  stated  that  we 
will  allow  any  foreign  competitor  to  come 
Into  our  high  living  standards  market  on  a 
fair  trade  basis — maintaining  tariff  walls 
only  where  the  competitor  is  being  subsi- 
dized by  his  government,  and  operating  on 
wage  scales  and  tax  rates  that  make  It  Im- 
possible  for  Americans  to  compete. 

By  dropping  our  tariffs  below  the  fair 
competition  level,  we  are  doing  no  different 
than  letting  foreign  producers  set  up  shop 
over  here — bring  in  their  low  paid  workers 
and  cheap  raw  materials,  pay  none  of  our 
fringe  benefits,  and  only  tbe  tax  they  paid 
at  home. 

Collapse  of  the  "Kennedy  Round"  nego- 
tiations may  mean  a  wave  of  International 
protectlon-ism,  but  this  would  be  less 
dangerous  than  bartering  away  our  Inde- 
pendence and  industries  in  an  attempt  to 
appease  nations  ready  to  "bury  us"  should 
It  t>e  to  their  advantage. 

German  negotiators  gave  clarity  to  the 
position  we  ought  to  be  taking,  when  they 
arg\ied  that  any  renunciation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  "free  and  fair  international  trade" 
would  Impair  the  standard  ot  living  and 
create  unfavorable   thinking  In  "all  ooun- 


triea."  This  view  knocks  tbe  "favored  na- 
tion clause"  which  says  any  government 
granting  a  concession  to  one  of  its  favored 
trading  partners,  must  grant  It  to  all  of 
them — ^whlch  may  be  likened  to  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  A&P  and  a  dozen  others 
on  his  favored  list  to  which  he  gprante  the 
same  discounts,  but  not  to  the  customers 
he  doesn't  favor. 

Individuals,  families,  nations — are  cap- 
tives of  the  law  of  self-preeervation.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  no 
other  rule  of  life  will  preserve  our  Heritage, 
our  Constitution,  our  Industries,  Jobs  and 
hoi>e8;  the  future  of  our  children's  children. 

That  is  why  Congress  cannot  let  tbe  anti- 
protectionists  sell  their  scheme  of  a  Utopia  of 
Free  Trade,  because  such  a  Utopia  will  never 
exist.  If  Sweden  wants  to  sell  sewing  ma- 
chines in  the  U.S.,  then  Sweden  should 
simply  pay  tbe  difference  between  Swedish 
labor,  taxes  and  material  costs,  in  a  tariff, 
or  pay  the  difference  to  their  workers  and 
stockholders.  We  are  not  going  to  sell  other 
nations  unless  they  sell  us,  and  vice  versa, 
but  instead  of  contributing  to  low  wages  of 
foreign  workers  by  buying  what  they  pro- 
duce, and  then  taking  conscienceless  profits 
from  their  sweat  and  deprivation,  let's  pursue 
a  policy  that  raises  their  standard  of  living. 

One  might  well  wonder  what  would  hap- 
pen if  this  Congress  Issued  a  credo  telling  tbe 
low  wage  manxifacturers:  get  your  wages  up 
and  we'll  give  you  an  c^en  market.  Come 
in  with  a  price  that  is  at  least  close  to  what 
American  companies  have  to  charge,  and 
that  Is  all  the  protection  we  will  give  them. 
ChemicaU  coming  into  the  U.S.  are  not  o«- 
sessed  on  their  actual  price,  but  on  the  sell- 
ing price  of  American-made  chemicals. 

Foreign  producers  want  this  pricing  sys- 
tem changed.  They  want  to  come  in  with 
much  lower  prices,  but  they  wouldn't  stand 
for  tbe  U.S.  subsidizing  our  chemical  com- 
panies so  they  could  undercut  them  on  their 
home  grounds.  British  manufacturers  say 
they  should  be  able  to  sell  on  our  markets 
cheaper  than  we  can  operate,  but  they  are 
accusing  the  British  government  of  abandon- 
ing them  because  they  can't  meet  competi- 
tion from  Portugal. 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  thing,  and  that  Is, 
we  must  recognize  that  trade  Jealousies  are 
too  great  and  too  numerous  for  any  "trade 
zones" — "favorite  nation  zones" — "gold  bloc 
nations" — "reciprocal  trade  groupe" — "com- 
mon market  i>artlclpants" — or  any  other 
group  to  honor  agreements  tliat  are  to  their 
disadvantage  no  matter  how  many  advan- 
tages are  involved.  All  nations,  however, 
can  enforce  anti-dumping  barriers,  and  they 
can  let  competition  come  in  on  a  basis  that 
offers  the  home  boys  enough  competition  to 
keep  them  on  their  toes,  but  putting  them 
on  their  backs  Is  another  matter. 

Too  many  tariff  negotiators,  I  am  afraid, 
are  too  anxious  to  play  the  role  of  big 
brother — at  a  time  when  "Big,  Big  Brother" 
Is  bent  over  from  more  debts  and  taxes  than 
all  other  nations  combined;  with  most  peo- 
ple living  In  glass  houses  of  government-fed 
"prosperity"  that  becomes  hungrier  by  tbe 
hour. 

In  answer  to  critics  of  our  position,  I 
would  say  that  no  knowledgeable  person 
advocates  closing  the  tariff  reduction  door  to 
all  low  priced  imports.  There  are  myriads 
of  things  made  by  gifted  people  in  every  land 
which  will  never  be  produced  (except  arti- 
ficially) by  Americans.  .  .  .  All  these  talents 
should  be  encouraged,  and  the  peoples  of 
other  lands  should  welcome  goods  from  the 
U.S.  not  produced  in  their  own  nations,  or 
sold  at  prices  harmful  to  their  lives. 

A  recent  agreement  (or  "Common  Market" 
area)  was  created  In  automotive  products 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  which  Is  an 
example  of  how  people  with  similar  earnings 
can  trade  profitably  with  each  other,  and 
this  example  should  be  repeated  anil 
explored. 

As  a  parting  thought,  I  would  admonish 


all  Americana — especially  the  biialness  and 
professional  class — to  weigh  the  other  fel- 
lows  welfare  with  their  own,  because  no  one 
classification  of  business — one  party— one 
group — can  win  or  hold  their  freedom,  alone. 

When  C.  Wilson  Harder  founded  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
Inc.,  In  1943,  it  was  to  forward  this  convic- 
tion now  accepted  by  233,000  members  rep- 
resenting every  kind  of  business  and  profes- 
sion In  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  my  belief,  tbe  Constitution  is  some- 
what like  tbe  Bible.  If  you  read  It  long 
enough  you  wUl  find  the  answers  to  a  lot  of 
problems  that  look  very  complex.  .  . 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  very  clearly  that  it  Is  the  reeponslblllty 
of  the  Congress  to  regiilate  commerce,  and 
when  Congress  recaptures  this  authority 
which  it  has  delegated  to  others,  we  will  find 
solutions." — Basil  L.  Whitknxb,  Member  of 
Congress. 

UNREALISTIC.  ARBITRARY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OP  BEAUTTPICA'nON 
ACT  JEOPARDIZES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  Mr.  Alan 

5.  Boyd,  now  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitted  to  the  Congress'  the 
1967  highway  beautiflcatlon  program 
report,  printed  as  Senate  Document  No. 

6,  90th  Congress.  With  a  price  tag  over 
10  years  of  $1.8  billion  for  plan  "A"  and 
$2.9  billion  for  plan  "B." 

This  1967  report  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act 
of  1965,  Public  Law  89-285.  I  think  the 
requirement  of  the  1965  act  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  had  to  make 
such  a  report  to  the  Congress  was  one  of 
the  wisest  provisions  of  the  1965  act. 

The  report  contains  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon 
Act — as  viewed  by  the  administration — 
and  a  report  on  "comprehensive  studies" 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  the  program. 
One  of  the  most  controversial  sections  of 
the  report  Is  part  II  thereof— the  draft 
standards,  criteria,  rules  and  regulations 
formulated  by  the  administration  for 
the  control  of  outdoor  advertising. 

These  draft  standards  have  been  the 
center  of  great  controversy,  principally 
because  they  are  unrealistic  and  un- 
workable. 

The  draft  standards,  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  appear  to  be  unacceptable 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  has  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  highway  beautiflcatlon  program. 
Our  concern  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
committee  has  been  holding  open  hear- 
ings on  all  aspects  of  the  highway  beau- 
tiflcatlon program  since  April  5,  1967. 
It  now  appears  that  because  of  their 
great  Importance  and  because  of  the 
substantial  concern  over  the  draft 
standards  these  hearings  will  probably 
continue  through  the  first  week  of  May. 

This  concern  has  been  express^!  to 
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the  committee  from  all  sections  of  the 
Nation  and  by  almost  all  people  who  Bxe 
involved  in  the  program — government 
leaders,  businessmen,  labor  union  o£Q- 
clals,  civic  groups,  professional  associa- 
tions, and  so  forth.  Testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  to  date,  has  well 
brought  out  the  shortcomings  of  this 
program,  a  program  that  appears  to 
be  almost  totally  unsusceptible  to  any 
effective  administration. 

Prom  information  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  I  have  com- 
piled three  very  informative  tables  on 
varioiis  aspects  of  the  highway  beauti- 
flcation  program.  I  think  these  tables 
well  indicate  why  the  American  motor- 
ing public  is  greatly  concerned  over  the 
draft  standards  and  their  anticipated 
detrimental  effects  on  the  convenience  of 
the  traveling  public. 

In  essence,  these  tables  indicate  that 
as  of  October  22,  1965,  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Highway  Beautlflcation  Act 
of  1965,  the  total  nimaber  of  off-premise 
advertising  signs  along  the  Interstate 
and  Federal-aid  primary  highway  sys- 
tems and  subject  to  the  law  and  the 
standards,  was  1,100,020.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  act  apply,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  controlling  outdoor  advertising, 
only  to  the  Interstate  and  Primary  Sys- 
tems, and  they  are  applicable  to  off- 
premise  advertising  control  Of  these 
1,100,020  signs,  a  fantastically  large 
number  of  1,016.792  of  these  signs  would 
be  removed,  if  the  draft  standards  are 


forced  upon  the  States  and  if  they  are 
thereafter  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  current  plans  of  the  administration 
and  all  signs  in  the  area  subject  to  con- 
trol in  rural  areas  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved, some  839,361  in  number. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  this  would  leave  only 
83,228  signs  remaining  on  the  268,898 
miles  on  the  Interstate  and  Federal-aid 
primary  systems,  the  systems  to  which 
the  Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  applies. 
This  leaves  only  approximately  one  sign 
for  every  3.2  miles  on  that  mileage,  pos- 
sibly causing  great  inconvenience  to  the 
traveling  public  of  our  Nation. 

The  removal  of  these  signs  would 
probably  result  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
many  outdoor  advertising  businesses.  It 
would  thereby  result  in  the  discharge  of 
thousands  of  those  who  work  in  this  im- 
portant industry,  from  the  company  su- 
pervisory personnel  to  the  sign  p>ainters, 
decorators,  paperhangers,  and  construc- 
tion crews.  It  would  result  in  great  in- 
convenience to  the  traveling  public  who 
must  depend  upon  outdoor  advertising 
signs  along  the  Nation's  principal  high- 
ways for  instructions  and  information 
which  will  not  be  included  on  any  di- 
rectional or  informational  signs  erected 
by  the  governments  along  the  highways, 
supposedly  to  aid  the  motorists  in  finding 
gas,  food,  and  lodging.  It  will  result  in 
the  closing  of  countless  business  estab- 
lishments from  tourist  attractions  to 
tourist  services — such  as  restaurants, 
motels,   privately    developed   recreation 


areas,  private  lodges,  et  cetera — who 
must  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
their  outdoor  advertising.  It  will  there- 
by result  in  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  jobs  for  the  people  employed  in  such 
establishments.  The  program  will  re- 
sult in  excessive  costs  to  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  expending  greater  sums  of 
money  on  highway  construction. 

We  shall  try  to  revise  the  legislation 
to  do  an  effective  job  of  beautlflcation 
without  causing  undue  hardship  and  if 
the  administration's  attitude  had  been 
reasonable  in  carrying  out  the  1965  act, 
we  would  not  have  this  controversy  be- 
fore us. 

TABLE    I SIGN    INVENTORY 

The  first  table  that  I  am  putting  into 
the  Record  today — table  I — shows  the 
number  of  off -premise  advertising  signs 
along  the  Interstate  and  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  systems  as  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1965.  This  sign  inventory  shows 
the  number  of  signs  controlled  by  the 
administration's  proposed  standards  for 
commercial  and  industrial  areas  and 
other  areas  on  both  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  the  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
way system.  It  also  shows  the  number  of 
signs  not  controlled  by  the  proposed 
standards,  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  signs  on  the  Inter- 
state and  primary  systems.  Figures  for 
this  table  were  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads. 

Table  I  follows: 


Table  I. — Number  of  off-premise  advertising  signs  along  the  interstate  and  FederaUaid  primary  highway  systems,  Oct.  22,  1965 


State 


Alabaimi 

Alattm 

Arizona 

Arkansas - 

CaUfornia- 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware — 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawafl... 

Idaho '- 

niinois. 

Indiana. • 

Iowa. 

KaoMS — 

Kentu^y 

Loaisiana - 

XIaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlssoan 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  Hampsbiie 

New  Jersey — . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pemisylyania 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tenneasee 

Tens 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 


Signs  controlled  by  administration's  proposed  standards 


Interstate  System 


Commer- 
cial and  in- 
dustrial 
areas 


113 


va 

336 

2,156 

340 

433 

84 
510 
264 
1 
125 
446 

88 
112 
181 
134 
149 

18 

46 
2B4 
984 

99 
122 
875 

31 

32 
351 

44 

84 
790 
270 
270 

64 
306 

2n 

351 
1,106 

101 
76 

287 

231 
2,661 

337 
1 

127 

324 


Other 


Total 


582 


2.677 

567 

1,667 

2,060 

66 

13 

1,064 

1,116 

1 

1,043 

3,572 

868 

240 

816 

11 

478 

156 

130 

82 

3,305 

e94 

660 

5.0O3 

2,782 

343 

027 

146 

0 

2,807 

316 

1,668 

006 

512 

1.470 

1,658 

1,202 

4 

792 

%2U 

400 

8.591 

1.601 

21 

366 

881 

12 


605 


2.970 
003 

3,823 

2,400 

409 

07 

1,573 

1,370 
2 

1.168 

4.018 
943 
361 
066 
135 
627 
176 
186 
376 

4,200 
703 
701 

5,678 

2,703 
375 

1.278 

100 

93 

3,597 
586 

1,938 
950 
817 

1,708 

2,009 

2,397 
105 
868 

2,506 

721 

11.142 

1,838 

22 

302 

1.106 
12 


other  Federal-aid  primary  highways 


Commer- 
cial and  in- 
dustrial 


6.044 

47 
2.142 
5.155 
7.471 
2.041 
2,260 

970 
15.731 
7,480 
13 
2.122 
13,141 
6,030 
7.821 
6,256 
4.634 
3.562 
1,650 
2,307 
3.838 
7,802 
5,601 
2,875 
8..y)B 
1.447 
2,060 
1.339 
1.134 
9,376 
2,2n 
10,606 
4,760 
1,451 
6.212 
3,768 
4,868 
10,103 

750 
6,676 
3.699 
6.600 
14,643 
1,467 

386 
8.268 
2,949 
1,«S8 


other 
areas 


15,650 
62 

5,906 
14.066 

9.676 

10.164 

962 

1,879 

11,604 

28,686 

16 

7,316 
46.680 
24. 010 
90,406 
20,693 
13,678 
11,667 

2.678 

3,889 

1,287 
20.733 
35.681 
12,090 
41.347 
11.697 
20,073 

1.831 

2.400 
001 

6,064 
23.023 
14,884 

7,815 
20,283 
24.657 

6.134 
26,223 
87 
18,066 
19^888 
16,076 
37,260 

6,683 

2,518 
10, 731 

5.378 

4,560 


Total 


21,604 

109 

8.137 

19.211 

17, 147 

13.105 

3.222 

2.849 

27,336 

36,166 

29 

9,438 

59,730 

30,940 

98.317 

34.040 

18.312 

15.110 

4.328 

6.106 

5,125 

28.535 

41. 172 

14.074 

40, 915 

13.144 

32.933 

3.170 

3.534 

10,277 

8.385 

34.431 

19,653 

9.266 

35.495 

28.315 

10,902 

86,326 

837 

34.731 

23,487 

22,765 

51,812 

7,090 

2.903 

18,999 

8,327 

6,406 


Total 


Commer- 
cial and  in- 
dustrial 
areas 


6.157 
47 
2,544 
6,491 
9.627 
3,2}<1 
2,603 
1,064 

16.260 

7.734 

14 

2.247 

13.587 
7,018 
7.933 
5,407 
4.758 
3,701 
1.668 
2.353 
4.132 
8.796 
5.600 
2.007 
0.243 
1,478 
2.092 
1.690 
1.178 
0.460 
3.061 

10.778 
6.030 
1.505 
6,517 
3.001 
5.200 

11,208 

851 

6,762 

3,886 

6,921 

17,004 
1,804 
386 
8,305 
3,173 
1,938 


other 
areas 


Total 


16,232 

62 

8,572 

14,623 

11.343 

12.224 

1.028 

1.892 

12,658 

29,801 

17 

8.359 

50,161 

24.874 

90.745 

30.508 

18.660 

12,045 

2,836 

4,028 

1.869 

24.038 

36,275 

12,768 

46,360 

14,459 

30,316 

2,758 

2.546 

910 

8,871 

21239 

16,682 

8.720 

20,705 

26.027 

7,702 

26.515 

01 

18.847 

22,106 

16,565 

45,860 

7,133 

2.630 

10,906 

6.250 

4,672 


22.380 

100 

11.116 

20,114 

20.070 

15.506 

3.721 

2.946 

28.908 

37,535 

31 

10,606 

63.748 

31,602 

98.678 

86,916 

18.447 

16.746 

4.604 

6.381 

6.501 

32,834 

41.066 

15.765 

55,508 

15,937 

33.308 

4,448 

3,724 

10.870 

11,932 

36,017 

21.601 

10,226 

36.312 

30.018 

13.001 

37.728 

942 

25,599 

26,992 

23,486 

62.954 

8,937 

2.926 

19,891 

9.432 

6,610 


Not  controlled  by 
proposed  standards 


Toll 
roads 


On  highway 

right-o^ 

way 


64 
11 

64 
2 


115 
118 

13 
226 

16 


26 


66 


Grand 
total 


86 
'24 


485 
561  I 
517  I 

3,078 ; 

158  i 
465  > 
611   I 
588  I 
1,263  I 
5.4S2 
20  ' 
340  I 
2,690 
7,50ti  , 
13.400 
16.A6S 
4.626 

i.en  I 

1,076 

833 

4.201 

3,030 

1,337 

1,154 

1.863  ! 

730 

766  , 

1.468  < 

1,286 

527 

6,214 

4.779 

1.166 

2.041 

5,313 

669  I 
6,412 

4.091  ' 

2.205  I 

816 

28  ' 
141 

63  I 
1.321 
1,624  I 


22.874 

670 

11.633 

23,192 

21,128 

15.970 

4.396 

3,545 

30,225 

43, 019 

51 

10,846 

66.562 

30,518 

112.190 

62.794 

23.087 

17,357 

4,510 

7.512 

6.363 

37.035 

44.995 

17,102 

56.747 

17.800 

34,038 

6.214 

5.220 

11.699 

12.459 

41,256 

26.370 

11.381 

38.372 

36.332 

13.560 

44.190 

1.027 

39,000 

38,197 

24,302 

65.362 

8,965 

3.06(1 

10,680 

10,753 

8,058 
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T.\BLE  I. — Number  of  off-premise  advertising  signs  along  the  interstat  e  and  Federal-aid  primary  highway  systems,  Oct.  22, 1965 — Con. 


Signs  controlled  by  administration's  proposed  standards 

Not  controlled  by 

BHito 

Interstate  System 

other  Federal-aid  primary  highways 

Total 

proposed  standards 

Grand 

Commer- 
cial and  in-       Other 
dust  rial           areas 
areas 

Total 

Commer- 
cial and  in- 
dustrial 
areas 

other            Total 
areas 

1 

Commer- 
cial and  In- 
dustrial 
areas 

other 
areas 

Total 

Toll 
roads 

On  highway 
right-of- 
way 

total 

Wisconsin 

80 

161 

2 

339 
1,716 

419 
1,866 

9.992 

670 

36 

29.140 

7,18o 

16 

39, 132 

7,855 

62 

10,072 

821 

38 

29,479 

8,900 

17 

39.851 

9,721 

56 

13 

3,931 

840 

28 

4,352 

43,485 

WvomiiuF 

10,661 

nifttrlct  n1  PnliiinhiA 

83 

Puerto  Rico 

4.352 

.... 

* 

Total 

16, 169 

68.421 

74.690 

244,490 

780,940 

1,025,430 

260,659 

830,361 

1, 100, 020 

1.018 

126,605 

1.227.643 

Source:  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


TABLE  n — SIGNS  TO  BE  BEHOVED 

Mr.  Speaker,  table  n  shows  the  num- 
ber of  off-premise  advertising  signs  ex- 
isting on  October  22,  1965,  along  the 
Interstate  and  Federal-aid  primary  high 
way  systems  which  would  be  removed 
under  the  administration's  proposed 
standards  in  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  and  other  areas  on  the  Interstate 
and  primary  systems.  This  excludes 
signs  along  toll  roads,  signs  on  the  right- 
of-way,  and  signs  under  construction. 


On  the  Interstate  System  there  were 
12.274  off-premise  advertising  signs  in 
commercial  and  industrial  areas  and  58,- 
421  such  signs  in  other  areas  on  the 
Interstate  System  as  of  October  22,  1965, 
or  a  total  of  70,695  off-premise  adver- 
tising signs,  to  be  removed  imder  the 
administration's  proposed  standards. 

On  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
there  were  165,157  off-premise  advertis- 
ing signs  in  commercial  and  Industrial 
areas  and  780,940  such  signs  in  other 


areas  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
on  October  22,  1965.  for  a  total  of  946,097 
off -premise  outdoor  advertising  signs,  to 
be  removed  under  the  administration's 
proposed  standards.  The  administra- 
tion, therefore,  proposes  to  remove 
1,016,792  off-premise  advertising  signs 
existing  on  the  Interstate  and  Federal- 
aid  primary  systems  on  October  22,  1965. 
Table  n,  showing  the  breakdown 
State  by  State,  follows: 


Table 


II. — Number  of  off-premise  advertising  signs  existing  on  Oct.  22,  1965,  along  interstate  and  Federal-aid  primary  highway  systems 

which  would  be  removed  under  administration's  proposed  standards  ' 


Interstate  System 

other  Federal-aid  pri- 

Interstate System 

Other  Federal-aid  pri- 

1 

mary  highways 

Grand 

mary  highways 

Orand 

State 

Com- 

Com- 

1 

total 

SUte 

Com- 

Com- 

total 

mercial 

other 

mercial 

Other 

mercial 

Other 

mercial 

Other 

and  In- 

areas 

Total 

and  In- 

areas 

Total 

and  in- 

areas 

Total 

and  in- 

areas 

Total 

dustrial 

dustrial 

dustrial 

dustrial 

areas 

areas 

areas 

areas 

Alabama 

105 

582 

687 

3.717 

15,650 

19.367 

20,054 

New  Hampshire. 

43 

146 

189 

965 

2.400 

3.365 

3.554 

Alaska     

0 

0 

0 

36 

62 

96 

98 

New  Jersey  

51 

0 

60 

5.747 

901 

6.648 

6,708 

201 

2,677 

2.778 

1,427 

5,005 

7,422 

10,200 

New  Mexico 

362 

2,807 

3,169 

1.181 

6,064 

7.245 

10,414 

Arkansas 

305 

567 

872 

3,304 

14,056 

17,360 

18.232 

New  York     

216 

316 

532 

8.102 

23.923 

32.025 

32,557 

California 

1.462 

1.667 

3,129 

4.423 

0.676 

14.000 

17.228 

North  Carolina.... 

243 

1,668 

1,911 

3,920 

14.884 

18,804 

30.715 

Colorado  

304 

2,060 

2.364 

1.700 

10.164 

11,864 

14.228 

1  North  Dakota 

27 

905 

932 

569 

7,815 

8,3*4 

9,316 

Connecticut 

Delnware 

Florida 

Georgia... 

393 

81 

1            389 

239 

66 

459 

1,623 
821 

062 

2  fM 

3.044 
2  794 

1  Ohio           

285 

512 

797 

4,789 

29.283 

34.072 

34.869 

13 
1,054 
1,116 

94 

1  870 

2.700 
21,820 
34.602 

i  Oklahoma    _     

150 

1,470 

1,629 

2.762 

24,557 

27,319 

28,948 

1  443 

10.225 
6.917 

11,604 
28.685 

23*272 

234 

1,658 

1.892 

3.505 

6.134 

9.729 

11,621 

l!355 

35,967 

1  Pennsylvania 

759 

1,202 

2.051 

8,Ot2 

25,223 

33,265 

35.316 

Hawaii    

1     .         0 

1 

I 

10 

16 

26 

27 

1  Rhode  Island 

84 

4 

88 

475 

87 

562 

650 

71 

1.043 

1.114 

1.199 

7,316 

8.515 

9.629 

i  Poutli  Carolina 

76 

702 

868 

3.839 

18.055 

21,894 

22,762 

Illinois 

1           372 

3,572 

3,944 

10,040 

46.589 

56.629 

60.S73 

1  .''outh  Dakota 

232 

2.218 

2.450 

2.768 

19.888 

23,656 

25.106 

Indiana.. 

Iowa      - -- 

75 

855 

930 

5  198 

24  019 

29  217 

30  147 

Tennessee       

154 

490 

644 

3,863 

16.075 

18,038 

19.582 

104 

249 

3.'» 

3,605 

90.496 

94, 101 

94,454 

1  Texas 

2.327 

8.501 

10,918 

8,319 

37.360 

45.588 

66,506 

Kansas 

I           136 

815 

951 

3.269 

29,603 

32,962 

33,913 

'  Utah .-- 

295 

1,501 

1,796 

1,027 

^632 

6,659 

8.455 

Kentucky 

Ix)ulslana 

Maine 

1            120 

'            114 

16 

11 

131 

4.013 
1  421 

13.678 

11.567 

2.678 

17,601 

17.822 

1  Vermont  

0 

21 

21 

314 

3,518 

3.833 

2.863 

478 

50^ 

12  988 

13,580 

'  Vlrjrlnla 

76 

265 

341 

4,911 

10.731 

15.643 

1^963 

168 

174 

1.090 

3,777 

3.951 

1  Washington 

127 

881 

1,008 

3.070 

5,378 

7.448 

8,466 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1            32 

139 

171 

1.306 

3,889 

5,195 

5.366 

1  West  Virginia 

0 

12 

12 

1.762 

4.560 

6.322 

6,334 

!            207 
738 

S** 

"^99 

2,318 
5.037 

1.287 
80.733 

3  605 

3,804 
30.713 

!  Wisconsin 

70 

339 

400 

8.893 

29.140 

38.033 

38,442 

3.305 

4.043 

26,670 

1  Wvoming  

01 

l.n5 

1.806 

626 

7,186 

7.711 

0.517 

Minnesota 

'             85 

094 

770 

3.310 

35,681 

38.892 

30.670 

District  of 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

106 

669 

775 

2.234 

12,099 

14.333 

15.108 

Columbia 

0 

1 

1 

13 

16 

30 

30 

396 

5,003 

6.399 

N012 

41,347 
11,607 

47,259 
12.872 

62.658 
15.663 

Puerto  Rico 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montana • 

29 

2.762 

2.791 

1.175 

Nebraska    

1              »' 

343 

360 

1,  752 

29,973 

31,725 

32.094 

Total 

12.274 

58.421 

70,605 

165.157 

780.040 

946.097 

1, 016. 702 

Nevada 

1            257 

927 

1,184 

714 

1.831 

2.54S 

3.720 

'  Excludes  signs  along  toll  roads,  siflns  on  the  right-of-way,  and  signs  under  construction, 
.'iourcc:  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


TABLE      m — ESTIMATED      COSTS      Or      REMOVING 
Orr-PRXMISE  ADVKRTISINO  SIGNS 

Mr.  Speaker,  table  m  shows  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  removing  off-premise  ad- 
vertising signs  existing  on  October  22, 
1965,  along  the  Interstate  and  Federal- 
aid  primary  highway  systems  to  comply 
with  the  administration's  proposed 
standards.  This  chart  shows  the  total 
miles  on  controlled  Federal-aid  systems, 
signs  inventoried,  signs  to  be  removed — 
which  include  all  off -premise  signs  out- 


side of  commercial  and  industrial  areas — 
signs  to  remain — these  signs  are  In  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  areas  only — and 
the  administration's  estimated  costs  of 
sign  removal.  These  figures  exclude 
signs  along  toll  roads,  signs  on  the  right- 
of-way,  and  signs  under  construction. 

Table  m  shows  that  of  the  1,100,020 
signs  inventoried  on  the  Interstate  and 
Federal-aid  primary  systems  some  1,016,- 
792  will  be  removed,  leaving  only  83,228 
signs  along  the  entire  268,898  miles  on 


the  controlled  Federal-aid  systems.  The 
administration's  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
removing  these  signs  is  $558,610,000, 
which  many,  if  not  most,  people  who  have 
worked  In  this  field  feel  is  much  too  low 
and  too  unrealistic  of  the  actual  expenses 
that  will  most  probably  be  incurred  in 
the  removal  and  processes  of  removal  of 
these  1  million  plus  signs.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  administration's  estimate,  will 
be  $549  per  sign. 
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Table  III. — Estimated  costs  of  removing  off-premise  advertising  signs  existing  on  Oct.  22,  1966,  along  interstate  and  Federal-aid  primary 

highways  system  to  comply  with  administration's  proposed  standards  ' 


Bute 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arliona 

Arkansas 

CaUfomla. 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delswar* 

Florida 

Oeorgia. 

Hawaii 

Idabo 

nilnols 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MHggachti  setts. 

Michican. ., 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri- 

Monttma , 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dak  Ota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia. 

Washington , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

TotaL. 


Total  miles  on  controlled 
Federal-aid  systems 


Interstate 


874 

0 

l,ia7 

sao 

3,165 

»M 

386 

41 

l.lfil 

1.10S 

« 

600 

1,SS3 

1,116 

706 

7W 

733 

667 

313 

3SS 

466 

1,082 

901 

678 

1,130 

1.177 

«78 

886 

314 

373 

i.oa> 

1.2S4 
769 
571 

1,(136 
796 
731 

1,886 

71 

679 

679 

1,049 

3,034 
934 
820 

1,010 
728 
816 
489 
913 
29 
0 


•40,931 


Other 
primary 


6,738 
3.286 
2.283 
3,802 
7.848 
3,622 
987 
610 
4,328 
7.961 
463 
2.682 
0.828 
4.937 
9.387 
6.947 
3,849 
3.641 
1.687 
2.122 
1.908 
8.067 
7.623 
8.188 
7,769 
8,207 
5,427 
1.752 
1.042 
1.816 
3.003 
11.485 
3.001 
4.060 
6.618 
7.332 
3.343 
6,014 
371 
4.616 
5.341 
5.723 
I4.6«6 
1.433 
1.355 
4.637 
3.234 
1.066 
5,006 
3.020 
138 
537 


227.967 


Total 


6.612 
3.285 
3.450 
4.112 
0.713 
4.5«8 
1,283 
660 
8,476 
0,066 
512 
3.201 

11,458 
6.053 

10.006 
7.746 
4,582 

3.3ce 
i,s«e 

2,477 
2,364 
7.039 
8.524 
5,866 
8.880 
6.474 
8.005 
2,287 
1,266 
2.180 
4.006 

12.710 
4.760 
4,660 
8,144 
8.128 
4.074 
8.409 
442 
5.205 
6.020 
6.772 

17,590 
2.367 
1,675 
5.606 
3.050 
2,482 
6,365 
3,941 
167 
537 


268.806 


Signs 

Inventoried 

total 


22.380 

100 

11.116 

20.114 

20.070 

15,505 

3,721 

2.946 

28.906 

37.535 

31 

10.606 

63.748 

31,802 

ee.678 

35,015 

18.447 

15,746 

4.504 

6,381 

5.501 

32.834 

41,066 

15,765 

56.503 

15,937 

33.308 

4.448 

3.724 

10,370 

11.032 

35.017 

21.591 

10.225 

36,312 

30.018 

13.001 

37.723 

042 

25.500 

25.902 

23.486 

62. 954 

8,937 

2,925 

19.391 

9,432 

6.510 

30.551 

0,721 

55 

0 


1, 100. 020 


Signs  to  be  removed  > 


Interstate 


687 
0 

2,778 
872 

3.120 

2.364 

450 

04 

1,443 

1,355 
1 

1.114 

3.944 
030 
353 
051 
131 
502 
174 
171 
280 

4.043 
779 
775 

5.309 

2,791 
360 

1,184 

180 

60 

3,160 
632 

1,011 
932 
707 

1.620 

1.892 

2,051 

88 

868 

2.450 

644 

10. 018 

1.706 

21 

341 

1,008 

12 

400 

1,806 
1 
0 


70,606 


Other 
primary 


10,367 

08 

7,422 

17,360 

14,009 

11,864 

2,685 

2,700 

21.829 

34.602 

26 

8.515 

56.629 

29.217 

94.101 

32,962 

17,601 

12,988 

3,777 

5,105 

3,605 

26.670 

38,801 

14,333 

47.250 

12.872 

31,725 

2.646 

3,366 

6,648 

7.245 

32.025 

18.804 

8.384 

34,072 

27.310 

9,720 

33.265 

562 

21.804 

22,656 

18,038 

45,588 

6,650 

2.832 

15.642 

7,448 

6,322 

38.033 

7,711 

20 

0 


946,007 


Total 


20,054 

08 

10,200 

18,232 

17,228 

14,228 

3.044 

2,704 

23,272 

35,957 

27 

9,629 

60.573 

30,147 

94,454 

33.913 

17,882 

13,560 

3,961 

5,366 

3.894 

30,713 

39,670 

15,108 

52,658 

15,663 

32,094 

3.729 

3,554 

6,708 

10.414 

32.557 

20.715 

9.316 

34.869 

28.948 

11,621 

35,316 

650 

22. 762 

25.106 

10  582 

56,506 

8.4.S5 

2,853 

l^9e3 

8,486 

6,334 

38,442 

9,517 

30 

0 


1, 016  792 


Signs  to  remain  • 


Interstate 


0 

201 

31 

604 

36 

40 

3 

130 

18 

1 

54 
74 
13 
8 
15 
4 

35 

2 

14 

87 

256 

14 

16 

279 

2 

6 

94 

1 

33 

428 

54 

27 

27 

20 

74 

117 

346 

17 

0 

55 

rr 

224 
42 

1 
51 
97 

0 
10 
60 

2 

0 


3,895 


Other 
primary 


2,327 
11 

716 
1.851 
3.048 
1.241 

637 

149 

5,506 

1.663 

3 

923 
3.101 
1.732 
4.216 
1,987 

621 
2.131 

551 
1,001 
1,520 
1.866 
2,281 

641 
2,656 

272 
1,2GB 

626 

160 
3.629 
1,090 
■J.  406 

840 

882 
1,423 

006 
1,263 
2,081 

275 
2,837 

831 
3.827 
6.224 

4tO 

71 

3,367 

870 

176 
1,099 

144 

23 

0 


70,833 


Total 


2,335 
11 

916 
1.882 
3.742 
1,277 

677 

152 

5,636 

1,578 

4 

9T7 
3.175 
1,746 
4,224 
2,002 

625 
2,166 

553 
1,015 
1,607 
2,121 
2,295 

657 
2,935 

274 
1,214 

719 

170 
3,662 
1,518 
2,460 

876 

909 
1,443 
1,070 
1,380 
2,407 

202 
2.837 

8h6 
3,904 
6,448 

482 

72 

3,408 

976 

176 
1,109 

204 

26 

0 


Administration's 

estimated  costs  of 

sign  removal 


Total 


10,994,000 

26.000 

14, 480. 000 

7,702.000 

45. 454. 000 

10,  728.  000 

2.  584.  000 

1.818.000 

38,348,000 

16,294.000 

3,000 

7,564.000 

33. 685. 000 

0.222,000 

19.073.000 

11,295,000 

4. 887.  OOO 

6,313.000 

2,901,000 

1,370,000 

4.914.000 

23,156.000 

12.092,000 

10, 328. 000 

30. 747. 000 

4.455.000 

8,516,000 

5,493,000 

1,629,000 

3,769,000 

6,884.000 

12. 489, 000 

16,  244, 000 

4,534.000 

17, 224, 000 

17,171,000 

0.369.000 

13, 519. 000 

984,000 

7.359.000 

6.621.000 

10,030.000 

30. 177, 000 

10,  222,  000 

697,000 

19, 225, 000 

6.608.000 

4.  854.  000 

12.  834,  000 

2,601.1100 

63,000 

0 


Average 
per  sign 


83,228    558,610,000 


$498 
266 

1,420 
428 

2,638 
754 
849 
651 

1,601 
453 
111 
786 
556 
306 
202 
333 
274 
465 
734 
255 

1,262 
754 
305 
684 
584 
284 
265 

1,473 
458 
562 
661 
384 
7H4 
487 
494 
503 
KU6 
383 

1,514 
323 
264 
512 
534 

1,209 
244 

1,203 
781 
766 
334 
280 

2,100 
0 


549 


>  Excludes  signs  along  toll  roads,  signs  on  the  right-of-way,  and  signs  under  con- 
struction. 
'  Includes  all  ofT-premise  signs  outside  of  commercial  and  Industrial  areas. 
■  These  signs  aie  in  commercial  and  industrial  ar«as  only. 


«  The  60-mlle  difference  between  the  full  authorixatlon  of  41.000  mil»s  and  the  40.931 
miles  reported  here  includes  routes  for  which  the  Bnal  locations  have  not  ypt  been 
determined. 


CAIX  FOS  A  UEAUSnC  BIU, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  will  be  able  to 
works  its  own  free  will  in  the  formulation 
of  legislation  to  make  the  highway  beau- 
tlfication  program  a  workable  and  realis- 
tic one. 

I  think  we  all  want  beautlflcatlon.  But 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion on  what  constitutes  a  workable  and 
realistic  program.  Fortunately,  many 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  on  the 
committee  are  working  toward  a  woric- 
able  program.  There  has  been  very  en- 
couraging bipartisan  support  of  efforts  to 
make  the  program  a  workable  one.  I  am 
sure  that  this  cooperation  will  continue. 

In  1965  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  well  on  its  way  toward  re- 
porting a  good  highway  beautlflcation 
bill  when  the  administration  stepped  in — 
Injecting  strong  partisan  Issues  and 
making  committee  members  reach  strong 
points  of  disagreement — thereby  result- 
ing in  the  unworkable  and  highly  criti- 


cized program  which  we  have  enacted 
and  are  struggling  with  today. 

If  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  can 
work  its  will,  without  pressure  from  the 
administration,  we  will  have  a  good  bill, 
one  which  I  think  the  Nation  will  readily 
accept.  If  the  administration  steps  In 
again,  then  we  will  have  the  same  old 
problems  all  over  again  and  still  not  have 
a  workable  beautlflcation  program.  I 
hope  that  this  will  not  happen. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  LOOKS  AT 
THE  MERITS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  true  issue  In 
current  Republican  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  administration's  war  on  poverty 
program  appears  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Star  for  today,  April  17. 


The  Star  editorial  very  effectively 
identifies  the  basic  weakness  In  the 
OOP's  widely  advertised  opportunity 
crusade — and  that  is  the  loss  of  coordi- 
nation which  Is  sure  to  follow  fragmen- 
tation of  existing  programs,  imder  the 
GOP  plan. 

While  frankly  admitting  the  vulner- 
ability of  OEO's  past  performance  "on  a 
number  of  points."  the  Star  acknowl- 
edges that  the  administration  is  moving 
to  meet  these  criticisms  and  urges  "full 
consideration"  of  the  proposed  admin- 
istration amendments. 

The  Star  editorial,  entitled  "Shriver's 
Survival,"  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  17,  19671 
Shrivex's   Survival 
WhUe  there  are  a  good  many  other  aapecta, 
the  criiz  of  the  fight  now  shaping  up  between 
the  administration  and  House  Republicans 
over  the  poverty  program  Is  clearly  and  sim- 
ply the  survival  of  Sargent  Shriver's  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency.  ~" 

Scattered  demands  for  Shriver's  resigna- 
tion were  heard  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
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gresB,  along  with  attempts  to  shift  various 
elements  of  the  GEO  program  to  other  agen- 
dee.  The  opposition  strategy  did  not  fully 
coalesce,  however,  until  last  week,  when  GOP 
members  of  the  House  Education  Committee 
disclosed  the  details  of  a  proposed  "Oppor- 
tunity Cnisade"  which  would  "completely 
dismantle  the  Office  of  Ek»noailc  Oppor- 
tunity under  Sargent  Shrlver,  eliminating  or 
redirecting  existing  programs."  The  Issue 
could  hardly  be  stated  In  plainer  terms  than 
that. 

Actually,  the  Republicans'  11 -point  sJter- 
natlve  by  no  means  abandons  the  goals  of 
the  present  anti-poverty  war.  Indeed,  most 
of  these  programs,  modified  drastically  In 
some  Instances  and  very  little  In  others,  are 
retained.  Its  estimated  ooet  for  the  next 
year,  moreover,  is  a  substantial  •I.?  billion, 
just  $300  million  below  the  administration's 
pending  request.  The  authors  of  the  OOP 
plan  seek  to  disperse  the  control  of  these  re- 
oast  programs  to  other  federal  agencies,  how- 
ever, primarily  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, with  the  contention  that  this  dispersal 
pltis  a  fuller  participation  by  local  govern- 
mental and  private  sources  would  add  some 
$400  million  to  the  antl -poverty  pool. 

We  trust  there  will  be  no  Inclination  by 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  take  these  claims  at 
face  value.  The  OEO's  past  performance  Is 
vulnerable  to  criticism  on  a  ntimber  of 
points,  much  of  which  Is  the  result  of  initi- 
ating programs  on  too  broad  a  scale  with  too 
little  advance  thought  and  preparation. 
The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion is  finally  showing  signs  of  responding  to 
these  complaints.  Its  own  voluminous  pack- 
age of  amendments  would  tighten  program 
control  In  a  variety  of  ways  and  It  deserves 
Congress'  full  consideration. 

There  may  be  merit  In  the  specifics  of  a 
number  of  the  GOP  proposals,  which  might 
profitably  bo  Incorporated  in  program  revi- 
sions. But  coordination  of  these  elTorts  Is 
also  essential.  And  it  hardly  seems  that  the 
best  way  to  achieve  coordination  Is  to  frag- 
ment this  vast  array  of  programs  among 
existing  bureaucracies  which  are  having  great 
difficulty  administering  the  complexity  of 
federal  responsibilities  they  already  have. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  who  have  chosen  to  review  the 
unworkable  advertising  standards  set  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  highway  beautlflcation 
bill.  I  accept  this  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  I  believe  that 
the  other  Members  do  as  well,  because 
there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  con- 
gressional Intent  and  the  criteria  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Department 
to  administer  this  act.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  made  a  significant 
statement.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Kluczynski]  has  led  this  fight. 

Beyond  this,  however,  I  would  like  to 
add  Just  one  other  remark.  This  might 
seem  Just  a  little  strange  coming  from 
me,  because  I  have  been  about  as  critical 
of  the  Uj8.  Supreme  Court  as  has  any 
man.  However,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late that  group  today  upon  turning  down 


the  request  of  Cassius  Clay  to  have  fur- 
ther delayed  his  entrance  by  draft  Into 
the  UJS.  Army.  I  have  mixed  emotions, 
however,  about  him  going  into  the  Army. 
I  would  rather  have  him  go  to  a  rock 
pile  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there 
for  in  my  opinion  he  Is  not  worthy  of 
wearing  the  uniform  of  an  American 
soldier.  It  is  a  crying  shame  and  dis- 
grace that  this  same  Court  has  rendered 
decision  after  decision  which  has  hEUl 
the  effect  of  encouraging  such  sad  spec- 
tacles as  was  the  case  In  New  York  suid 
San  Francisco  Saturday  when  our  Viet- 
nam critics  told  the  Communists  once 
again  they  were  on  their  side  and  do  not 
support  the  United  States  and  their  fel- 
low Americans.  The  Supreme  Court 
bears  more  responsibility  for  this  than 
anyone. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTTS 
CRIME    COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion and  the  recent  FBI  figures  on  last 
year's  increase  in  crime  underline  the 
swelling  problwns  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  A  nationwide  Increase  of 
11  percent  in  1966  Is  evidence  enough 
that  crime  today  is  a  terribly  destruc-* 
tlve  force  in  our  body  politic — and  the 
threat  of  Its  potential  is  no  less  real. 

In  America  we  prize  our  freedom  and 
are  comforted  by  the  liberties  we  have — 
to  speak,  to  move  about,  to  worship  as 
we  wish.  But  if  the  criminal  element  In 
our  society  denies  us  the  freedom  to  en- 
Joy  these  things  In  which  we  take  so 
much  pride,  of  what  value  are  they?  Al- 
ready, thousands  hesitate  to  walk  our 
streets  and  enjoy  our  parks  and  our 
great  cities  after  dark  for  fear  of  what 
may  happen  to  them.  Our  citizens,  quite 
simply,  are  no  longer  secure  or  relatively 
free  from  danger. 

And  let  us  not  think  that  this  prob- 
lem affects  only  the  urban  dweller.  The 
Increase  of  crime  between  1965  and  1966 
In  suburbia  was  13  percent.  Our  small 
cities  between  10.000  and  50,000  experi- 
enced a  12-percent  increase.  For  those 
under  10,000  the  Increase  was  even  great- 
er— 14  percent.  Even  rural  areas  report 
a  7-percent  Increase. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem. We  must  investigate  Its  causes,  look 
for  far-reaching  remedies,  and  inspire 
public  responsibility  for  what  is  going 
on. 

But  one  conclusion  seems  Inescapable 
to  me:  any  meaningful  attack  on  this 
problem  must  focus  on  concerted  atten- 
tion on  the  law  enforcement  process. 
Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  was  not 
established  in  a  spirit  of  vindlctlveness, 
with  a  desire  to  avenge  wrongs  done. 
It  has,  rather,  a  dual  purpose.  It  seeks 
to  reform  and,  therefore,  to  make  possi- 
ble, the  return  to  society  of  the  perpetra- 
tor of  crimes.  Just  as  Importantly,  our 
law  enforcement  system  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  sissure  would-be  criminals  that 
violations  of  the  law  are  to  be  met  with 
swift  and  sure  punishment  commensu- 
rate with  the  crime.    If  our  streets  are 


to  be  safe,  those  who  would  make  them 
dangerous  must  be  removed  from  them 
until  they  understand  that  society  will 
not  tolerate  criminal  Infringements  on 
its  members. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  have  tools  with 
which  to  work.  Better  training,  scien* 
tific  research,  increased  financial  sup- 
port— these  are  all  Important.  But  our 
officials  must  also  have  the  legal  author- 
ization to  do  the  job  which  we,  the  pub- 
lic, vest  in  them.  As  some  traditional 
methods  of  police  work  have  been  re- 
stricted by  recent  court  decisions  other 
tools  and  methods  must  be  developed. 
These  must  carefully  guard  the  rights  of 
all  citizens — those  suspected  of  crimes  as 
well  as  the  law  abiding. 

It  Is  with  this  special  need  In  mind 
that  I  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
laws  under  which  our  law  enforcement 
officials  operate.  I  believe  that  several 
changes  can  be  made  which  do  not  en- 
danger the  constitutional  rights  of  any- 
one but,  at  the  same  time,  will  give  offi- 
cials needed  tools  in  the  apprehension 
and  prosecution  of  criminals.  It  Is  with 
this  In  mind  that  I  introduce  four  bills 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  to- 
day. 

I.    APPBAI,    OF    acOnONB    TO    8T7FPRESS    EVIDXNCX 

The  first  of  the  bills  I  Introduce  today 
Involves  the  problem  of  motions  to  sup- 
press evidence  collected  by  our  law  en- 
forc^nent  officials. 

No  one  condones  unreasonable  and  Il- 
legal searches.  Just  exactly  what  Is  an 
unreasonable  and  illegal  search  Is  not 
always  clear,  however. 

The  law  provides  that  the  accused  may 
move  to  suppress  evidence  that  he  feels 
has  been  wrongfully  awwiulred.  He  may 
appeal  conviction  If  he  believes  that  Il- 
legal evidence  has  been  used  against  him. 

This  privilege  is  not  open  to  the  prose- 
cution. As  a  result,  different  standards 
apply  in  different  courts  in  the  country. 
One  judge  may  suppress  on  quite  dif- 
ferent grounds  than  other.  Contradic- 
tory judgments  are  not  unusual. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclaiy  of  the  other  body,  after 
studying  this  problem  In  the  85th  Con- 
gress, stated  that  the  authorization  of 
the  Government  to  appeal  motions  to 
suppress  evidence  was  badly  needed. 
This  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
Government  under  section  1404  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  for  nar- 
cotics cases.  The  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  this  authority  should  not  be 
restricted  to  narcotics  cases.  The  var- 
ious courts  in  this  country  are  entitled 
to  appellate  guidance  iri  "admltttedQy 
difficult  field  of  search  and  seizure."  con- 
cluded the  subcommittee.  "If  they  can- 
not obtain  such  guidance,  the  result  will 
be  an  Increasingly  chaotic  condition, 
with  some  judges  in  a  single  district  con- 
sistently adhering  to  one  view  of  the  law, 
and  others  to  another,  incompatible 
view." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  1957  case 
of  CarroU  v.  U.S.,  267  UJS.  132  (1957), 
declared  that  a  grant  of  such  authority 
is  a  proper  legislative  function  of  Con- 
gress. The  Justice  Department  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
have  In  recent  years  recommended  simi- 
lar action. 
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I  propose  that  Congress  grant  such 
authority  to  the  Government.  However, 
I  believe  certain  safeguards  are  neces- 
sary. To  make  sure  that  such  appeal 
does  not  bring  about  unnecessary  delay, 
such  appeals  must  be  made  within  30 
days.  Also,  to  avoid  frivolous  appeals 
the  attorney  who  seeks  the  appeal  must 
certify  that  the  evidence  suppressed  in 
the  pretrial  motion  represents  a  substsm- 
tial  proof  In  his  case  against  the  accused. 

Recent  support  for  this  general  idea 
came  In  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  The  Com- 
mission concludes  on  page  140  that: 

Congress  and  the  States  should  enact 
statutes  giving  the  prosecution  the  right  to 
appeal  from  the  grant  of  all  pretrial  mo- 
tions to  suppress  evidence  or  confeeslons. 

The  Commission  points  oat  that  imder 
present  circumstances,  when  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  faced  with  overly- 
restrictive  or  conflicting  rulings  they 
have  but  two  courses  of  action — both 
undesirable.  They  can,  for  example, 
abandon  a  form  of  search  which  is  goo.- 
sidered  quite  proper  by  many  Judges,  or 
they  can  continue  their  search,  hoping 
that  in  future  cases  a  trial  Judge  will 
sustain  it,  and  a  defendant,  by  objecting 
and  appealing  will  give  the  higher  court 
an  opportimity  to  form  an  authoritative 
and  clarifying  ruling.  The  first  choice 
may  cause  the  denial  of  the  use  of  legiti- 
mate police  methods  simply  because  an 
appellate  test  carmot  be  gained,  while 
the  second  places  the  officers  in  the  po- 
sition of  flaunting  court  rulings. 

To  correct  this  imfortunate  situation 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today. 

n.    FEDKHAI,  "NO-KNOCK"  STATDTE 

My  second  bill  applies  specifically  to 
the  area  of  search  and  seizure. 

Organized  crime  is  today  a  flourishing 
business.  It  affects  every  one  of  us — 
whether  as  the  irmocent  victims  who  are 
shrewdly  and  professioiuUy  exploited 
each  year  or  as  the  citizens  who  annually 
foot  the  bill  for  improved  training  and 
new  scientific  research  methods  for  our 
law  enforcement  officials.  It  is  evident 
that  changing  situations  and  tactics  de> 
mand  continuous  revision  of  the  pro- 
cedures used  to  combat  this  ever- 
increasing  problem  of  crime. 

This  is  where  my  "no-knock"  bill 
ccMnes  in — in  the  form  of  an  additional 
tool  available  to  our  law  enforcement 
officials  in  the  Investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals.  I  pr(H>ose  to  grant  to 
our  law  enforcement  officials  the  author- 
ity they  need  to  meet  the  skillful  meth- 
ods devised  by  organized  crime  today. 

Of  particular  concern  Is  the  flourish- 
ing gambling  and  narcotics  traffic.  Here 
are  two  highly  professional  criminal 
areas  of  operation  where  evidence  Is  of 
extreme  Importance  for  convictions. 
This  evidence  under  present  laws  can  be 
easily  disposed  of  at  the  time  of  a  search 
by  officers.  Court  records  are  full  of 
cases  in  which  Incriminating  evidence  Is 
thrown  out  of  windows,  poured  down 
drains  or  flushed  down  toilets  when  an 
officer  executing  a  warrant  makes  the 
statutory  announcement  of  his  presence 
prior  to  entry.  Another  example  Is  that 
of  gambling  slips  which  can  be  produced 


on  "flsish"  paper  that  goes  up  In  smoke 
in  a  few  seconds  at  the  touch  of  a  match. 

Warrants  to  search  for  "the  fniits  and 
Instrumentalities"  of  these  crimes  are 
regularly  granted.  But  due  to  its  pe- 
culiar nature  evidence  of  gambling  and 
narcotics  Is  easily  dlsj)osed  of  and  often 
lost  forever  as  Incriminating  evidence. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  in  these  cases 
for  our  law  enforcement  officials  to  be 
able  to  enter  a  place  to  be  searched  with- 
out delay  and  without  announcement. 
The  delay  which  now  results  from  the  re- 
quirement of  an  annoimcement  of  the 
official's  presence  allows  the  criminals 
to  destroy  the  evidence,  thereby  frus- 
trating the  purposes  of  a  legitimate 
search. 

My  bill  would,  therefore,  grant  author- 
ity to  officials  to  enter  premises  to  be 
searched  without  announcement  or  Iden- 
tification If  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  evidence  to  be  seized  would 
be  destroyed.  This  approach  has  already 
been  enacted  into  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  I  feel  it  essential  that 
Federal  officers  share  this  authority. 

Xa.  AUTHOBTTT   TO  INSPECT   ATTTOMOBILK  SKKIAL 
NVUBEBS 

Stolen  motor  vehicles  pose  another 
problem  in  the  area  of  search  and  seizure. 
Recent  FBI  statistics  show  automobile 
thefts  to  be  one  of  the  largest  criminal 
problems  in  our  coimtry.  In  1965  there 
,were  486,000  auto  thefts — a  5-percent 
increase  over  1964.  Now  we  learn  that 
this  figure  increased  by  another  12  per- 
cent during  the  year  Just  past. 

No  doubt  a  high  percentage  of  these 
automobile  thefts  are  committed  by 
young  people  for  "Joyriding  purposes." 
Still,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  de- 
clares that  auto  theft  for  resale  is  one 
of  America's  major  rackets.  Only  about 
one  out  of  four  auto  theft  cases  is  solved, 
so  exact  statistics  are  not  obtainable; 
but  some  authorities  estimate  that  50 
percent  of  the  thefts  are  by  professionals. 

Car  owners  can  significantly  solve  the 
Joyriding  problem  by  taking  various  pre- 
ventive measures,  but  deterring  profes- 
sional car-theft  rings  requires  much 
more. 

Especially  careful  police  work  in  ap- 
prehension and  prosecution  of  offenders 
is  a  necessity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  propose  a  simple  increase  in  the  in- 
spection power  of  law-enforcement 
officials. 

Federal  officials  now  can  inspect  many 
items  In  Interstate  commerce  including 
motorboats,  ferryboats,  hazardous  chem- 
icals, foodstuffs,  and  so  forth.  My  bill 
would  allow  an  Inspection  by  law-en- 
forcement officers  of  the  serial  numbers 
of  the  body  or  motor  of  a  motor  vehicle 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  it  is  stolen.  This  power  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  an  arrest,  or  a  search 
warrant,  but  would  simply  be  an  inspec- 
tion made  by  an  officer  who  had  a  rea- 
sonable suspicion  that  the  vehicle  was 
being  transported  in  violation  of  the  law. 
An  altered  identification  number,  or  a 
number  that  did  not  correspond  to  regis- 
tration papers,  or  that  was  known  to  be 
that  of  a  stolen  vehicle  would  easily  es- 
tablish whether  or  not  a  theft  had  oc- 
curred. 

If  officers  can  Inspect  for  the  great 
nimiber  of  purposes  they  do  now.  It  would 


seem  only  logical  that  they  have  extend- 
ed to  them  this  simple  power  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  our  Constitution. 
The  precedents  are  established,  and  the 
need  is  clear.  I  would  hope  that  this 
bill  would  receive  favorable  attention  by 
the  Members  of  this  Congress. 

IV.    AOOmONAL    GROUNDS    OF    SEAXCH    AND 
SEIZURE 

A  particular  problem  that  faces  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  which  is  often 
unknown  to  many  citizens,  is  the  inabil- 
ity of  officers  to  search  for  anything  other 
than  fruits,  instrumentalities,  or  contra- 
band of  a  crime.  This  deficiency  in  our 
methods  of  criminals  procedure  Is  the 
subject  of  my  fourth  bill. 

The  United  States  Code  limits  reason- 
able searches  to  the  categories  I  have  Just 
mentioned.  So  under  present  interpre- 
tations of  law,  it  appears  that  blood- 
stained clothing,  body  fiuids.  hair  fibers, 
and  other  things  that  are  considered 
"mere  evidence"  are  not  objects  of  legiti- 
mate search. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  In 
somewhat  equivocal  maimer  In  this  area. 
It  promulgated  in  1921  the  so-called 
"Gouled  Rules,"  which  says  that  items 
that  are  merely  evidential  are  not  proper 
objects  of  a  search  warrant.  The  Court 
in  later  cases  has  expanded  this  rule  to 
Include  searches  made  incident  to  a  law- 
ful arrest.  However,  the  Court  has  not 
applied  the  "rule"  in  cases  other  than 
those  Involving  personal  papers  and 
dociunents. 

Lower  Federal  courts  and  State  courts 
have  not  acted  on  this  consistently.  In 
the  absence  of  statutory  and  more  defi- 
nite case  law.  the  cases  Involving  this 
question  have  been  numerous  and  con- 
filctlng.  Recent  cases  Include  Morrison  v. 
U.S.  262  P.  2d  449  (D.C.CJR.  1958),  In 
which  a  handkerchief  which  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  crime  was  excluded  as  im- 
proper evidence;  and  U.S.  v.  Linsy  226  P. 
Supp.  759  E.D.  Wis.  ( 1964) ,  In  which  keys 
which  linked  the  defendant  to  an  alcohol 
violation  were  also  excluded.  Some  State 
courts  have  held  the  opposite.  In  fact, 
a  Maryland  case  is  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  this  moment  In  which  some 
clothing  Is  at  issue. 

Taking  cognizance  of  this  problem,  the 
Illinois  Legislature  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  in  1963  passed  legislation  to 
make  possible  searches  for  any  evidence 
of  a  crime.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  is 
patterned  after  the  Illinois  law  and  is 
based  on  the  sound  research  and  consid- 
eration of  that  legislature. 

What  my  bill  does,  in  brief,  is  to  en- 
able Judges  or  commissioners  empowered 
to  Issue  search  warrants  to  consider  as 
grounds  for  these  warrants  any  prop- 
erty that  may  constitute  evidence  of  the 
offense  for  which  the  warrant  is 
requested. 

The  courts  have  long  held  that  law 
officers  need  no  warrant  to  make  a  search 
of  a  person  or  his  premises  if  the  search 
is  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest.  My  bill, 
therefore,  adds  to  this  power  the  au- 
thority to  discover  and  seize  property 
that  may  constitute  evidence  of  an  of- 
fense when  the  search  is  thus  made  in- 
cident to  arrest. 

Obviously,  and  rightfully,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  does  not  per- 
mit "fishing  expeditions"  by  police  offl- 
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cers  so  that  they  may  enter  our  homes 
and  look  about  for  anything  they  might 
wish  to  use  against  us.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  seems  absurd  to  deny  officers 
the  right  to  seize  the  evidence  they  find 
of  the  very  crime  for  which  they  have 
the  probable  cause  to  arrest  or  for  which 
they  have  a  legitimate  warrant 

It  is  my  hope,  that  if  passed  Into  law, 
this  bill  will  clarify  the  existing  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  search  and  seizure 
and  will  give  Federal  authorities  this 
significant  tool  in  the  Investigation  and 
prosecution  of  crime. 

The  dispensing  of  criminal  Justice  is 
always  a  difficult  and  arduous  task.  The 
rights  of  all  citizens — innocent  and  guil- 
ty— who  are  accused  of  crime  must  be 
protected.  But  these  rights  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
citizens  to  also  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons and  property.  Changing  situations 
and  changing  tactics  of  criminals  de- 
mand that  criminal  procedure  also  be 
revised  from  time  to  time.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  changes  I  have  proposed 
take  nothing  away  from  the  rights  guar- 
anteed us  all  by  our  Constitution,  but 
that  they  do  offer  significant  new  tools 
to  those  who  protect  us  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  tUe  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois.  I  cannot 
help  but  observe,  first  of  all,  that  the 
gentieman  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  and  most  severe  problems. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman,  and  I  understand  a  group 
of  experts,  for  the  vast  amount  of  work 
they  have  done  In  presenting  to  us 
concrete  and  specific  proposals  to  help 
curb  and  rectify  crime  In  the  streets. 

We  certainly  appreciate  also  the  gen- 
tleman taking  the  time  here  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  today  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
for  his  very  kind  words. 


NA-nONAL  GRANGE  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  National  Grange 
Week— April  16-22— which  not  only  rec- 
ognizes this  Nation's  oldest  farm  orga- 
nization, but  also  honors  the  National 
Grange's  centennial  this  year. 

I  take  great  pride  in  saluting  this  fine 
organization  because  its  acknowledged 
father,  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  chose  to 
settle  in  my  district  on  a  homestead  near 
Elk  River,  Minn.,  and  because  the  first 
State  Grange  was  organized  in  Minne- 
sota on  February  23,  1869. 

The  times  cried  for  an  organized 
farmers  movement  in  1867,  when  Kelley 
conceived  the  Grange.    It  was  a  trouble- 


some period  of  reconstruction  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War:  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
gone,  and  Andrew  Johnson  was  trying 
to  cope  with  serious  political,  social,  and 
economic  crises. 

In  the  decade  following  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  farmers  felt  they  were 
not  advancing  as  rapidly  as  others. 
While  farmers  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country  were  profiting  from 
dairying,  market  gardening,  hay,  pota- 
toes, and  fruit,  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion were  less  fortunate. 

The  South  was  left  by  the  war  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion,  and  agri- 
culture was  among  the  hardest  hit; 
farms  had  been  completely  destroyed  and 
often  the  owners  had  been  killed  in  bat- 
tle; but  most  of  all,  the  total  change  in 
the  industrisd  system  made  a  return  to 
normal  farming  conditions  extremely 
slow. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  prairie  States  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  from  Ohio 
to  Kansas  and  Nebraska — producers  of 
wheat  and  com — were  the  center  of  agri- 
cultural discontent.  It  was  here  that  the 
protective  movement  among  the  farmers 
manifested  Itself  most  vigorously. 

The  move  westward  of  the  wheat  in- 
dustry was  leaving  these  States  with  dis- 
illusioned farmers  who  were  facing  de- 
preciation in  land  values  and  were  find- 
ing it  necessar>  to  turn  to  stockraislng 
and  dairy  farming. 

Burdened  with  debt,  they  blamed  the 
bankers,  raUroads,  Congress,  tariff,  and 
monopolies  for  many  of  their  troubles. 
While  some  of  their  grievances  had  been 
caused  by  their  own  shortcomings,  many 
of  their  grievances  were  well  founded. 

Their  grievance  against  the  railroads 
was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
unsuspecting  farmers  lost  every  penny  as 
they  were  victimized  by  unscrupulous 
brokers  who  sold  them  stock  in  new  rail 
lines.  Secondly,  railroad  rates,  manage- 
ment, and  service  were  uncontrolled  and 
discrimination  was  practiced  in  fixing 
prices  The  Granger  laws,  pushed  by 
State  granges  in  1873,  curbed  the  rail- 
roads and  led  to  further  regulation  of 
monopolies  through  such  measures  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1867  and 
the  Sherman  Antitriist  Act  in  1890. 

Farmers  in  1867  also  felt  that  as  a 
class,  they  lacked  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the  Government.  The  43d  Con- 
gress—1873-75— for  instance,  included 
61  percent  lawyers,  16  percent  business- 
men, and  only  7  percent  farmers;  at  the 
same  time,  the  1870  census  showed  that 
47  percent  of  the  working  public  was  still 
engaged  in  fanning,  while  commerce  and 
manufacturing  could  only  claim  31  per- 
cent. 

Usually  ignorant  of  market  conditions 
and  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  with  no  facilities  for  storing  their 
crops,  farmers  often  were  forced  into 
selling  their  products  in  a  glutted  mar- 
ket. They  received  small  returns  for 
their  hard,  careful  work.  The  wrath  of 
the  farmers  was  also  directed  against 
commission  merchants,  through  whom 
they  were  forced  to  dispose  of  their  crops 
at  quite  unremuneraUve  prices. 

For  example,  a  story  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Grange  in 
1875  told  of  a  farmer  canylng  a  load 
of  grain  to  market  and  returning  with  a 


pair  of  shoes  for  his  boy — ^the  sole  pur- 
chase which  he  was  able  to  make  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  for  his  grain. 

Among  farmers  there  was  general  pov- 
erty and  widespread  indebtedness,  as 
represented  by  the  growing  burden  of 
mortgages — often  at  excessive  rates  of 
interest.  Loan  agents  infested  the  West; 
sometimes  Interest  on  loans  ran  as  high 
as  15  or  20  percent. 

Following  the  war,  various  conditions 
brought  about  substantial  decreases  in 
the  prices  farmers  received.  Their  de- 
creasing income  and  increasing  costs  led 
to  serious  personal  situations. 

These  then,  were  the  conditions  which 
led  to  the  organization  and  early  build- 
ing of  the  Grange.  As  Prof.  Solon  Justus 
Buck,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  put  it 
in  his  book,  "The  Granger  Movement," 
which  was  originally  published  in  1913: 

An  agricultural  organization,  including  a 
great  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  nation,  would 
be  able  to  demand  fairer  treatment  from  the 
raUway  corporations  and  to  enforce  It  with 
the  help  of  the  state;  It  could  use  Its  im- 
mense Influence  to  secure  more  favorable 
legislation  on  such  matters  as  the  tariff, 
currency  and  taxation;  by  means  of  a  wide- 
spread local  organization  It  could  gather  and 
disseminate  useful  information  concerning 
the  crops  and  the  markets;  In  general,  it 
could  foster  a  beneficial  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  among  its  members. 
In  this  way  alone  can  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation be  found  for  the  widespread  and  phe- 
nomenal movement  for  organization  which 
appeared  among  the  farmers  in  the  decade 
of  the  seventies. 

Into  this  situation  plunged  Kelley. 
Bom  in  1826  in  Boston,  he  moved  early 
in  his  life  to  his  Sherburne  County  farm. 
By  1866  he  had  served  briefiy  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  small  staff  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Department  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
was  authorized  by  Isaac  Newton,  first 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  make  a 
survey  of  farm  conditions  in  the  South 
following  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  while  so  engaged  that  Kelley 
conceived  of  the  idea  that  a  fraternal 
organization — composed  of  farmers  from 
all  sections  of  the  country — would  help 
to  heal  the  scars  caused  by  war,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
position  of  the  farm  population. 

On  his  return  to  Washington,  Kelley 
discussed  his  plans  with  some  of  his 
friends  in  and  out  of  government,  and 
enlisted  their  support.  Among  these 
were  William  Saunders,  Superintendent 
of  Propagating  Gardens  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  and  later  first  National 
Master  of  the  Grange,  J.  R.  Thompson, 
William  Ireland,  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  Rev. 
John  Trimble,  and  P.  M.  McDowell. 

These  seven  men — after  framing  a 
ritual  and  constitution — met  in  Saun- 
ders' office — currently  the  site  of  the 
portion  of  the  Washington  Mall  that 
faces  the  Agriculture  Department — ^De- 
cember 4,  1867.  and  formally  organized 
the  National  Grange. 

Resigning  his  position  with  the  De- 
partment, Kelley  left  Wsishlngton  on 
April  3,  1868,  to  establish  the  new  or- 
ganization throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. On  April  16  he  instituted  Fre- 
donia  Grange  No.  1  in  western  New  York, 
which  is  still  flourishing. 

The  industry  and  perseverance  of  Kel- 
ley and  his  associates  gradually  made 
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itself  felt  and  granges  began  to  spring 
up  in  the  Middle  West.  Before  the  end 
of  1872,  more  than  a  thousand  granges — 
distributed  among  more  than  half  of  the 
States  in  the  Union — had  been  organized. 
Kelley  moved  to  Washington  and  in  the 
parlor  of  his  Georgetown  home,  on 
January  8,  1873,  the  National  Orange 
had  its  first  representative  meeting,  with 
27  delegates  from  11  States. 

Prom  that  date  on  the  Orange  move- 
ment spread  across  the  country  like  the 
proverbial  prairie  fire,  and  the  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  the  founders  for  a 
great  national  organization  of  farmers — 
banded  together  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  agriculture  and  holding 
fast  to  the  best  American  traditions — 
came  to  full  fruition  on  a  scale  that 
amazed  the  entire  Nation. 

Today,  the  National  Orange  has  more 
than  620,000  members  In  7,000  local 
granges:  nearly  5,000  of  these  imlts  have 
their  own  grange  halls,  which  also  are 
used  by  thetr  communities  for  civic 
fimctlons. 

The  Grsmge  in  100  years  has  helped 
modify  the  capitalistic  system  to  meet 
yesterday's  problems  and  supports  it  to 
meet  today's  challenges.  The  Grange  is 
motivated  by  the  ethical  Ideas  of  broth- 
erhood, nelghborUness.  integrity  and 
human  concern  based  on  our  religious 
heritage — ^the  very  foundation  that  has 
made  America  great. 

The  Orange  today  Is  filling  a  tremen- 
dous need  In  rural  communities.  It  Is 
one  of  the  few  organizations  where  men, 
women,  and  young  people — family 
groups — come  together  for  social  pur- 
poses, for  economic  discussions  and  for 
the  formulation  of  public  policies  that 
affect  the  entire  family  and  every  person 
within  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  such  a 
vital  organization  had  Its  roots  in  my 
district.  I  commend  the  National 
Grange  during  National  Orange  Week 
for  Its  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  United  States  and  wish  it  every 
success  in  its  next  century  of  service. 

NATIONAL  CEANCC  MA8TSS  HXRSCBEL  O.  NEWBOIC 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
citation  of  National  Grange  Week,  April 
1&-22.  would  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning the  outstanding  leadership  with 
which  this  100-year-old  farm  organiza- 
tion has  flourished  imder  its  current  na- 
tional master,  Herschel  D.  Newsom. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  that  Mr.  New- 
som's  hometown  is  Columbus,  Ind.,  which 
is  In  my  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Newsom,  who  Is  the  Orange's  16th 
national  master,  is  part  of  the  fifth  gen- 
eration of  a  distinguished  Columbus  fam- 
ily of  farmers. 

ISx.  Newsom  has  given  the  Orange  dy- 
namic leadership  and  enjoys  an  interna- 
tional reputation  in  agriculture.  Mr. 
Newsom  has  personally  directed  the  Na- 
tional Orange's  leadership  In  interna- 
tional agriculturul  organizations. 

Mr.  Newsom  is  an  active  member  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Ck)mmlttee  on 
Trade  Negotiations  to  the  Kennedy 
round  of  the  current  OATT  discussions 
in  Geneva,  and  he  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  formulating  policies 
among  the  member  nations. 

For   3   years — 1963-66 — Mr.   Newsom 


was  president  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Producers,  a  fed- 
eration of  farm  organizations  from  five 
continents,  foimded  In  London  in  1946  at 
the  instigation  and  with  the  guidance  of 
the  National  Grange. 

His  concern  in  the  stake  of  interna- 
tional agricultiire  has  earned  him  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  the 
World  Food  Crisis,  memt)ershlp  on  the 
UjS.  Pood  for  Peace  Council,  a  trustee- 
ship of  the  American  Preedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation,  a  directorship  of 
the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
UJS^.,  charter  membership  in  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  International 
Movement  for  Atlantic  Union,  Inc.,  and 
membership  in  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Committee  on  Canadian- 
American  Relations,  emd  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Latin-American  Relations. 

Mr.  Newsom  has  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  much  of  this  country's  domestic 
agricultural,  legislative  program  during 
the  last  17  years. 

Mr.  Newsom  is  a  member  of  the  Trans- 
portation Council  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  and  holds  additional 
Presidentltil  appointments  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Emplosmient 
of  the  Handicapped  and  the  President's 
Rural  Safety  Council;  he  also  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Citizen's  Commission 
on  International  Cooperation  and  has 
held  similar  appointments  imder  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Elsenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  Newsom  represents  the  third  gen- 
eration In  his  family  that  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  Orange  affairs.  In  1960 
he  received  the  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  from  Indiana  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1926  with  an  A3, 
in  chemistry. 

Herschel  Newsom  exempUfles  the  abil- 
ity, drive,  religious,  and  practical  attri- 
butes of  his  15  predecessors  as  national 
master.  He  Is  an  inspired,  active,  and 
farslghted  administrator,  another  ex- 
ample of  the  excellence  which  has  char- 
acterized the  Grange  for  100  years. 

THZ  ORAMOE  AND  tNTKSNATTONAL  AVTAIKS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
country  currently  embroiled  in  interna- 
tional controversies.  I  think  that  it  is 
appropriate  during  this  week  and  year 
that  we  contemplate  the  leadership  that 
the  National  Orange  has  taken  in  forg- 
ing worldwide  cooperation  in  common 
endeavors  involving  agricultural  affairs. 

This  week,  of  course,  is  National 
Orange  Week,  and  this  year  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Orange.  The  Orange  was  celebrating  its 
50th  birthday  in  the  early  190O's  when 
the  farm  organization  became  increas- 
ingly active  In  world  affairs.  This  par- 
ticipation grew  to  the  point  where  its 
leaders  became — and  are — an  Important 
Influence  in  today's  widespread  effort  to 
spread  the  best  agricultural  know-how 
possible  to  developing  nations,  and  to 
utilize  every  possible  means  to  reduce 
the  starvation  that  overcomes  millions 
of  people. 

Today's  established  International  posi- 
tion of  the  Grange,  and  the  worldwide 
recognition  of  the  organization  and  its 
leaders  came  about  because  of  the  initi- 


ative, straight  thinking,  and  practical 
approaches  that  have  characterized 
Orange  Involvement  In  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  half 
the  people  of  the  world  dally  go  to  bed 
hungry.  For  many  years  the  Grange  has 
supported — vigorously — programs  aimed 
at  providing  adequate  diets  to  more  and 
more  people. 

Orange  historian  Charles  M.  Gardner 
explains  that  a  Grange  member,  David 
Lubin,  of  California,  gave  the  Ortmge  in- 
ternational program  a  boost  when  he 
suggested  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
his  idea  that  a  permanent  agency  be  set 
up  in  which  nations  from  all  over  the 
globe  would  be  represented;  and  which 
would  have  established  headquarters,  be 
financed  internationally  and  devote  its 
energies  largely  to  research.  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  m,  of  Italy,  became  very 
interested  in  this  project  and  in  1905 
the  proposed  agency  was  set  up  in  per- 
manent quarters  at  Rome,  eventually 
becoming  an  international  spokesman 
for  agriculture  with  more  than  60  differ- 
ent nations  represented. 

This  first  attempt  at  intemationsJ 
collaboration  united  the  nations  In  a 
program  for  improved  farm  conditions 
and  started  the  effort  for  greater  unity 
among  agricultural  groups  and  people. 
Par-reaching  results  came  from  this 
start.  Including  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Producers. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  the  Orange 
was  involved  in  all  of  these  develc^- 
ments.  Orange  national  masters  have 
served  on  Presidential  factfinding  mis- 
sions since  1926  and  have  brought  back 
to  the  United  States  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation and  a  broader  understanding  of 
world  agricultural  problems. 

It  was  during  the  1940'6,  however,  that 
the  greatest  advances  were  made  in 
world  agricultural  organization,  both 
among  governments  and  Eunong  farmers' 
own  organizations.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  National  Master  Albert  S. 
Goss,  the  40-year-old  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  in  1945  wao  recog- 
nized for  its  outstanding  contributions 
and  consolidated  with  the  new  Govern- 
ment-oriented Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

Soon  afterwards,  nongovernmental 
farm  organizations  from  seven  countries 
met  In  Quebec  to  consider  the  creation 
of  an  independent  federation  of  farm 
organizations  to  bring  the  farmers  of 
the  world  together  to  meet  world  food 
problems,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of 
producers.  Goss  was  a  key  figure  in  this 
and  succeeding  meetings,  from  which 
was  organized  the  31-nation  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Agriculturtd  Pro- 
ducers. Goss  played  a  major  role  in 
shaping  and  building  the  new  organi- 
zation. 

The  history  of  Grsmge  leadership  in 
the  international  sphere  culminated  in 
the  electicm  of  present  National  Master 
Herschel  D.  Newstwn  to  the  presidency 
of  the  IPAP  for  3  consecutive  years — 
1963  to  1966.  The  foresight  and  humane 
qualities  of  the  National  Grsmge  are 
magnificently    expressed    by    National 
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Master  Newsom  in  his  comments  on 
May  3,  1966,  to  the  IPAP  on  its  20th 
armlversary: 

Twenty  years  ago — as  today— farm  leaders 
believed  that  farming  could  only  be  pros- 
perous when  farmers  Joined  together  to 
understand  and  tackle  their  problems  of 
production  and  marketing.  Twenty  years 
ago— as  today — farm  leaders  realized  that 
an  ever-lmprovmg  productivity  wa£  the 
master  key  to  progress. 

And  this  Is  the  place  to  remind  those  who 
might  tend  to  overlook  It,  that  few — If  any — 
countries  have  seen  the  Improvement  In 
agricultural  productivity  matched  by  com- 
parable performance  by  the  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Nor  have  there  been  any  more 
Illustrations  of  general  economic  advance 
without  agrlcultiiral  progress  having  pre- 
ceded such  Industrial  or  economic  develop- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Twenty  years  ago — as  today — farm  leaders 

recognized  agriculture's  responsibility  to 
consumers.  As  we  went  along  we  came  to 
realize  how  deep  was  the  community  of  In- 
terest between  primary  producers  the  world 
over  and  how  fruitful  were  our  continuing 
consultations  among  farmers'  representa- 
tives. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  rich  and  poor  countries  alike,  primary 
producers  have  to  limit  or  regulate  specula- 
tion— of  which  the  prime  victims  are  always 
those  at  the  base  of  the  economic  structure; 
that  Is  to  say.  the  farmers  themselves.  We 
as  farmers  In  our  respective  countries, 
therefore,  must  promote  formulae  of  eco- 
nomic and  trade  organizations  which  create 
a  basis  for  the  stability  necessary  to  har- 
monious progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  natural  that,  with 
the  Interest  of  the  Grange  In  feeding 
the  hungry  people  of  the  world  that  it 
should  also  become  sustlve  in  many  re- 
lated problems  that  Involve  pe&ce  and 
war,  liberalization  of  trade  restrictions 
between  nations,  and  stability  of  domes- 
tic markets.  Orange  positions  on  these 
and  other  problems  are  constantly  re- 
viewed through  the  machinery  of  the 
Grange,  which  encourages  members  to 
"have  their  say  on  what  Orange  policies 
should  be." 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  return  to  my 
opening  remark.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  during  National  Grange  Week, 
and  the  centennial  year  of  the  Orange, 
the  historic  leadership  of  the  Orange  in 
the  field  of  international  agricultural 
affairs. 

CRANOB  coMMtrNrrr  progress  program 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Grsinge.  which  we  are  commemorating 
during  National  Orange  Week,  coincides 
with  the  20th  year  of  the  commimlty 
progress  progrsmi,  which  is  operated 
under  the  joint  auspicies  of  the  Grsmge 
and  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation. 

The  mounting  problems  of  our  mush- 
rooming population  suid  urban  conges- 
tion smd  decay  will  hasten  suburbsm 
expansion  Into  rural  areas,  reloca- 
tion of  more  and  more  Industrtsd  plants 
in  outlying  districts,  and  reveal  other 
symptoms  of  national  growth  which  all 
SMld  up  to  a  greater  challenge  for  local 
leadership  to  instigate  development 
action  at  the  community  level. 

Rural  community  and  suburbsm  self- 
improvement  programs  have  constituted 
a  basic  part  of  the  Orange  philosophy 


since  the  inception  of  the  fsum  organiza- 
ti(m  100  years  ago. 

I  am  proud  that  the  chairmsin  of  this 
magnlficlent  progrsun  is  a  resident  in  my 
district — William  J.  Brake — who  resides 
in  Haslett,  Mich.,  which  is  headquar- 
ters for  his  sictivlties  both  sus  head  of  the 
community  progress  program  and  as  na- 
tional lecturer  of  the  Grange. 

Originally  the  local  Granges  carried 
out  projects  under  the  sinnual  commu- 
nity service  program.  The  new  2-year 
community  progress  program  stresses 
leadership  with  the  Grange  sus  a  motiva- 
tor and  coordinator,  rather  thsm  the 
sole  doer. 

Incentive  for  the  communities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Orange-Sears  program 
sire  csish  prizes,  with  the  U^J  award 
$10,000.  All  award  money  must  be  re- 
invested promptly  in  further  community 
progress.  Some  4,500  entries  were  sub- 
mitted in  the  first  biennial  contest  dur- 
ing 1963-65. 

The  first-prize  winner  In  1965  was  the 
Grsmge  in  Spencer.  N.Y.  The  town  was 
suffering  from  urban  blight — highlighted 
by  an  eight-acre  swamp  in  the  center  of 
town — when  the  Grange  smd  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  initiated  14  proj- 
ects that  reversed  the  decajring  trend  smd 
culminated  In  the  conversion  of  the 
swamp  into  a  beautiful  lake. 

Prom  this  example.  Mr.  Spesiker,  we 
ctm  see  what  local  initiative  can  do  when 
organized  behind  a  common  goal.  It  Is 
self-help  projects  such  as  the  one  In 
Spencer  which  will  save  niml  America 
from  further  blight,  poverty  and  ghost 
towns. 

Together,  the  Grange  and  the  Sears 
Foundation  have  spawned  100,000  proj- 
ects that  utilized  millions  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
dedicated  to  Improving  rural  and  sub- 
urban communities  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  SpesJter,  I  commend  the  Grsmge  on 
Its  100th  birthday  during  this.  National 
Orange  Week. 

THE    CRANOE — PIONEER    IN     EQUAL     RIGHTS    FOR 
WOMEN 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1867  the 
legal  status  of  women  was  about  the  ssune 
SIS  that  of  the  then  recently  freed  slaves. 
In  the  ssmie  year  seven  farslghted  men 
organized  the  National  Orange  with  the 
imheard-of  stipulation  that  women 
members  would  have  representation 
equal  to  their  msUe  counterparts. 

The  founders,  in  this  way,  created  a 
urUque  family  organization,  the  first  in 
history  to  give  women  a  high  place  in  its 
operations  smd  sm  equal  share  of  the 
most  exalted  portions  of  the  Grsmge 
with  their  "brothers."  The  Grange 
structure  from  tht  very  beginning  hsis 
given  women  responsibilities  commen- 
surate with  their  abilities  smd  privileges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  womsm 
who  probably  saved  the  Grsmge  from 
collapsing  within  its  first  year.  It  wsis 
May  1,  1868,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
Grange  was  foimded  by  a  seven-msm 
group  headed  by  Oliver  H.  Kelley.  that 
Kelley  returned  to  his  farm  home  at  E3k 
River,  Minn.,  from  6  weeks  on  the  rosid 
of  fruitless  orgsinlzational  efforts. 

Kelley  was  weary,  himgry  smd  had 
little  to  show  for  his  pioneering  efforts 


except  for  the  organization  of  Orange 
No.  1  In  Predonla,  N.Y.  He  even  had  to 
borrow  railroad  fare  from  Masonic 
friends  at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  make  the 
Isist  leg  home.  He  was  so  dejected  that 
he  probably  wsis  ready  to  ^ve  up  his 
drive  to  organize  the  Grange  when  his 
wife,  Temperance  Lane  Kelley,  csime  to 
his  rescue. 

Unknown  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Kelley 
had  received  a  $500  legacy  from  a  distant 
relative.  She  had  carefully  saved  this 
sum,  in  spite  of  the  harsissing  situation 
surrounding  their  Impoverished  home- 
stead, where  almost  everything  was  badly 
needed.  After  hearing  her  husband's 
story  she  gave  him  the  $500,  along  with 
sympathetic,  but  challenging  words  of 
encouragement.  She  urged  him  to  try 
sigsiin — to  continue  his  inspired  orgsmlza- 
tlonal  efforts. 

Without  this  financisd  and  inspira- 
tional aid,  the  discouraged  Kelley  might 
never  have  resumed  his  crusade  to  stsirt 
the  Grsmge,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
of  the  other  founders  would  have  been 
able  to  have  done  so. 

Even  before  Mrs.  Kelley's  support, 
another  womsm  had  already  made  a  key 
contribution  to  the  Grange.  Miss  Caro- 
line Hall,  Kelley's  niece  and  later  his 
assistsmt,  told  her  uncle: 

Your  organlsaUon  wUl  never  be  permanent 
if  you  leave  the  women  out. 

Kelley  took  her  advice — which  turned 
out  to  be  prophetic.  The  spectacular 
siction  of  the  founders  in  giving  women 
full  equality  and  a  vote  placed  the  Grange 
in  another  leswlership  role.  It  was  the 
first  American  sissoclation  of  any  kind — 
not  only  the  first  farm  organization — to 
work  for  equality  and  justice  for  women. 

Esirly  conventions  of  the  Orange  went 
on  record  for  women's  suffrage,  and 
Orange  support  and  influence  con- 
tributed greatly  to  bringing  about  equal 
suffrage  for  women  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  until  1920 — 53  years  after 
the  Orange  had  established  the  principle 
of  equality — that  the  19th  smiendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  forbidding  the 
States  from  making  sex  a  qualification 
for  voting,  wsis  ratified. 

Today  the  Grange  has  a  wide  program 
for  women  that  currently  is  imder  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Alta  Peck,  of  Litchfield. 
Conn. 

The  role  of  the  American  woman  In 
society  today  has  changed  greatly  since 
the  founding  days  of  the  Orange.  In 
1867  plenty  of  work  was  found  for  the 
weaker  sex.  Besides  homemaking  func- 
tions In  connection  with  Grange  hall  ac- 
tivities, Grange  women  demonstrated 
their  sJjilitles  as  lecturers,  officers  and 
committee  chairmen.  They  to(*  the 
leadership  in  community  smd  youth  ac- 
tivities that  have  characterized  the 
Grsmge  in  sJl  of  its  100  years. 

Since  1911,  home  economics  hsis  been 
a  major  su:tlvlty  within  the  Grsmge,  smd 
the  National  Home  Economics  Commit- 
tee, working  with  subordinate  grsmges, 
has  contributed  tremendously  to  the 
building  of  the  National  Grange  Into  a 
stronger  force  throughout  rural  America. 
The  committee  saslsts  the  Grange  in  lec- 
tures, Its  community  service  program, 
smd  its  activities  associated  with  educa- 
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tlonal  authorities  In  towns,  counties,  and 

In  addition  to  the  various  programs 
and  contests  conducted  by  the  women 
of  the  Grange,  overseas  assistance  proj- 
ects also  receive  aid  from  these  dedicated 
women  in  such  countries  as  the  Philip- 
pines. Cambodia,  Greece,  and  Latin 
American  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unselfish  work  of  the 
women  of  the  Grange  within  their  or- 
ganization and  for  the  general  welfare 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation 
In  this.  National  Grange  Week,  and  the 
100th  year  of  the  National  Grange. 

GRANGE    TOT7TH   PROGRAM 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  National  Grange  since 
its  inception  100  years  ago  has  been  the 
youth  of  our  coxmtry.  As  National 
Grange  Master  Herschel  D.  Newsom 
stated  this  week,  which  is  National 
Grange  Week: 

Young  members  miist  be  encouraged  and 
Inspired  along  the  way  to  develop  all  ol 
tbelr  talents  for  service  and  leadership  In 
the  high  principles  of  the  Grange  for  build- 
ing a  better  America — and  a  happier,  more 
peaceful  world. 

Mr.  Newsom  ties  this  philosophy  to 
that  of  the  Grange  when  he  points  out : 

Those  goals  can  be  achieved  only  as  we 
develop  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  and 
dedication  to  purpose  for  which  the  Grange 
was  originally  organized,  and  toward  which 
Grange  leadership  must  now  rededlcate  our 
100-year-old  farm  organization. 

Persons  14  and  over  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership  in  the  Grange 
since  its  foimding  in  1867.  Nine  years 
later,  Junior  Granges — originally  called 
Juvoiile  Granges — were  created.  Junior 
Granges  elect  their  own  ofiQcers  and  con- 
duct their  own  rituals.  Members  may 
continue  as  active  Jimior  Grangers  imtll 
they  are  16. 

Junior  Granges  are  aimed  at  building 
good  citizens.  They  teach  appreciation 
of  our  coxmtry,  understanding  of  others, 
and  the  responsibility  that  goes  with 
freedom.  They  also  guide  members 
through  the  good  life,  which  Includes 
sincere  faith,  love  of  the  out  of  doors 
and  a  definite  place  for  fun  and  happi- 
ness. Latent  abilities  are  developed  in 
all  areafi. 

Among  major  Jimlor  Grange  activities 
are  summer  camps,  group  discussions, 
nature  studies,  first  sild  Instruction,  bus 
tours  and  participation  in  National 
Grange  competitions.  Involving  such 
activities  as  art.  photography,  and  sew- 
ing— according  to  age  groups. 

An  unusual  JG  activity  is  known  as  the 
Greek  team  project,  imder  which  Junior 
Grange  members  help  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  girl's  school  In  Kytheria, 
Greece.  The  Greek  team  is  composed 
of  Mr.  and  Mr.  George  Koksma,  Dutch 
missionaries  serving  imder  the  aegis  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  who  are 
directing  the  school  construction. 

Although  the  Grange  since  Its  birth 
has  sought  to  stress  youth  activities  in 
subordinate  units,  there  was  no  concerted 
nationwide  approach  until  1934.  In 
that  year,  youth  committees  were  orga- 
nized In  all  State,  Pomona — district — 
and  subordinate — community — Granges. 

Youth  activities  continued  to  expand 


after  1934.  and  in  1949,  a  full-time  staff 
member  was  designated  director  of  youth 
activities.  I  am  proud  that  the  current 
director  is  a  constituent  of  mine — Edwin 
C.  Hadlock,  of  Hammond,  N.Y.  Mrs. 
James  W.  Ingwersen,  of  Le  Roy.  Kans.,  Is 
junior  superintendent. 

In  1951  the  National  Grange  youth 
leadership  training  fund  was  established 
through  donations  from  the  7,000  local 
Granges — members  and  nonmembers — 
to  provide  incentives  and  opportunities 
for  young  people  to  discover  and  develop 
potential  leadership  qualities.  Under 
this  program  was  developed  the  National 
Grange  Interstate  exchange  and  inter- 
national travel  scholarships. 

Another  offshoot  of  the  leadership 
training  program  was  the  popular  prac- 
tice— initiated  in  1960 — of  selecting  State 
and  National  Grange  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  year  among  older  teenagers. 
In  1961  the  young  married  couple  of  the 
year  contest  was  set  up. 

Another  commendable  youth  feature 
of  the  Grange  is  the  youth  traffic  safety 
service  contest  inaugurated  in  1963  as  an 
annual  feature.  It  replaced  the  traffic 
safety  essay  contest,  which  had  been  In 
operation  since  1927  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Grange  and  the  auto- 
motive safety  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grange  is  performing 
an  outstanding  service  to  the  country  by 
preparing  many  of  our  yoimg  people  for 
the  burdens  of  citizenship  and  leadership 
thrust  upon  them  when  they  become 
adults.  I  look  forward  during  this  spe- 
cial week  to  an  even  more  dynamic  youth 
program  under  the  Grange,  as  It  moves 
Into  its  second  century. 

lAiSLATIVK  ACCOMPLISHMIKT8  OF  THE  ORANGK 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
special  salute  today  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  the  National  Grange  during 
National  Grange  Week  for  100  years  of 
service  to  this  Nation  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  roll  call  of  major  agri- 
culture legislation  achieved  with  Orange 
assistance. 

Many  of  our  laws  taken  for  granted 
today  were  either  sponsored  or  supported 
by  the  Grange,  not  just  laws  benefiting 
farmers  and  rural  Americans,  but  all 
Americans.  Look  around  you,  observe 
your  community.  Much  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  developed  our  20th-cen- 
tury mode  of  living  was  enacted  with 
the  active  aid  of  the  Orange. 

The  Grange  has  helped  build  high- 
ways, schools,  churches,  recreation  and 
health  faculties,  libraries,  cooperatives, 
electric  and  telephone  lines,  youth  or- 
ganizations. It  has  not  been  the  sole 
organization  behind  these  progressive 
acts,  but  It  has  been  a  bulwark  in  se- 
curing their  passage. 

In  the  early  days,  shortly  after  Its 
creation  In  1867,  the  Grange  fought  vig- 
orously for  measures  which  lifted  farm- 
ers and  rural  Americans  out  of  their 
doldrums  and  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society. 

Its  sustained  campaign  to  break  the 
stranglehold  the  railroads  had  on  this 
country  during  the  1870's  led  to  the  basic 
American  tradition  that  the  Government 
had  the  right  to  control  monopolies,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people.    These 


antlmonopoly  laws  have  become  known 
In  history  as  the  Granger  Laws,  and  led 
to  such  fundamental  acts  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  and  Sherman  Antitrust 
Acts. 

Following  are  some  of  the  other 
achievements  of  the  Grange  over  the 
past  100  years  in  the  field  of  legislation: 
The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
cited  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
as  incorporating  longstanding  Grange 
policies. 

The  concept  of  parity,  or  equality  of 
income,  Initiated  by  the  Grange,  for  both 
the  farmer  and  the  entire  rural  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Led  the  fight  that  gave  cabinet  status 
to  the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture. 

Developed  the  original  Farm  Credit 
Act  and  played  a  major  role  in  giving  the 
farmer  control  and  ownership  of  its 
administration . 

Laid  the  groundwork  for  the  creation 
of  farm  cooperatives  and  strongly  sup- 
ported their  continued  development. 

Sponsored  legislation  which  created 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  the  rural  telephone  system. 

Was  the  dominant  force  in  bringing 
social  security  to  fanners  and  other  self- 
employed  rural  Americans. 

Played  a  paramount  role  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Nation's  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Agricultural 
Producers. 

Helped  pass  legislation  establishing 
our  current  system  of  Interstate  high- 
ways. 

Postered  creation  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Extension  Service  and 
Vocational  Agriculture  program. 

Initiated  legislation  which  removed 
the  Federal  tax  on  fuel  for  on-the-farm 
use — saving  farmers  some  $100  million  a 
year. 

Won  Its  fight  to  preserve  trip  leasing 
privileges  in  agricultural  trucking — sav- 
ing rural  people  $200  million  annually. 
Was  solely  responsible  for  initiation  of 
rural  free  delivery  and  our  parcel  post 
system. 

Secured  initial  action  establishing  our 
system  of  agriculture  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

Championed  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  the  crop  Insurance,  upstream  small 
waterways,  school  lunch  and  milk,  rural 
area  development,  food-for-peace  pro- 
grams. 

Prom  these  examples,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  se£  that  the  National  Grange  over 
the  last  100  years  not  only  has  been  in- 
stnmiental  in  obtaining  milestone  agri- 
cultural legislation,  but  also  laws  affect- 
ing all  Americans. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Grange  during  its  special  week 
and  on  this  special  day,  which  honors 
this  outstanding  farm  organization  with 
a  commemorative  stamp,  for  its  dedi- 
cated service  to  all  Americans. 

THE    NATIONAL    GRANGE    MAGAZINE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  In  this 
salute  to  the  National  Grange  during 
National  Orange  Week  with  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  renewed  publication  of 
Grange  this  year. 
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After  a  4-year  absence,  the  National 
Orange  magazine  has  returned  bigger 
and  better  than  ever  before.  Originally 
a  weekly  and  later  a  monthly  periodical, 
the  National  Grange  magazine  has  been 
published  for  60  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tion's 100  years,  prior  to  its  reestablish- 
ment  in  this,  the  centennial  year  of  the 
Orange. 

The  new  publication  will  appear  quar- 
terly this  year — its  pilot  issue  was  dis- 
tributed last  December  and  its  Initial, 
full-scale  edition  last  month — and  will 
become  a  monthly  next  year. 

Distribution  is  500,000  dues-paid  cop- 
ies. The  magazine  appears  In  full  color 
on  slick  paper  and  its  editorial  content 
is  probably  the  most  provocative  of  any 
publication  of  Its  kind. 

The  pilot  issue  of  the  magazine  was 
highlighted  by  a  proposal  by  National 
Master  Herschel  D.  Newsom  that  in- 
cluded three  steps  which  could  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
to  help  eradicate  the  staggering  food 
problem  in  the  world. 

The  initial  issue  last  month  contained 
a  wealth  of  excellent  material,  including 
a  call  by  Newsom  to  susi>end  the  exten- 
sion of  new  construction  of  government 
fEu:llities  in  major  cities  until  studies 
have  been  made  to  determine  which  of 
these  planned  projects  could  just  as 
easily  be  set  up  in  small  towns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  announce 
that  the  managing  editor  of  Grange — 
Ray  J.  Taylor — is  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  had  distinguished  himself  before 
joining  the  Orange  as  general  manager 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  in  Arling- 
ton and  later  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  World  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  welcome  the  appearance  of  this 
bright  new  addition  to  the  Nation's  press 
and  wish  it  every  success  in  the  ensuing 
years. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  celebrating  National  Grange  Week 
between  April  16  and  April  22.  I  believe 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  look  ahead  to 
another  date  this  year — December  4 — 
which  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Grange. 

It  was  on  this  day  100  years  ago  in  a 
small  office  of  the  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  site  of  what  Is 
now  the  Mall  that  seven  farslghted  men 
grouped  themselves  around  the  plain 
wooden  table  of  William  Saunders — 
superintendent  of  propagating  gardens 
for  the  Department — and  founded  the 
Nation's  first  farm  organization. 

Now.  100  years  later,  the  Orange  will 
be  convening  at  Syracuse.  N.Y. — which  I 
am  fortunate  to  represent  in  Congress — 
to  set  In  motion  plans  for  its  second 
century  of  service  to  our  country  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Orange  has  neither 
contented  Itself  to  rest  on  its  laurels,  nor 
to  fix  Its  programs  on  the  problems  of  a 
bygone  era.  Instead,  the  National 
Orange  Is  looking  to  the  future.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  Grange  Is 
marshaling  the  necessary  forces  in  the 
country  to  revitalize  a  rapidly  declining 
rural  America. 

The  Orange,  today,  is  placing  the  full 
Impact  of  Its  massive  prestige  behind  an 
effort  to  unite  all  common  friends  in  a 


fight  on  rural  poverty.  No  one  can  stand 
aside  in  this  fl^ht.  The  urban  resident 
has  as  much  Involved  as  the  niral.  The 
first  step  of  the  Grange  timetable  is  to 
halt  the  Increasing  migration  into  the 
cities  in  an  effort  to  lessen  the  already 
over- congested  cities  of  our  Nation. 
Such  a  reversal  can  only  come  about  if 
there  are  adequate  incentives  to  keep  the 
farmer  and  smalltown  citizen  where  be 
is.  And  the  Orange  is  seeking  the 
creation  of  projects  that  will  "keep  them 
down  on  the  farm"  and  in  the  small 
towns. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Grange  has  pro- 
posed the  revolutionary  but  thoroughly 
feasible  suggestion  that  some  of  the  new 
buildings  which  are  being  planned  by  the 
various  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies be  placed  in  heartland  communities. 
Many  of  our  cities  simply  cannot  hsmdle 
more  construction.  And  the  time  has 
passed  when  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  be  totally  concentrated  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  speedy  devel- 
opment of  modern  technology,  mass  com- 
munication and  transportation  systems 
Is  making  such  centralization  obsolete. 
In  the  very  near  future  it  will  be  easy 
for  Government  officials  to  communicate 
with  each  other  by  picture  phone,  obtain 
complex  data  through  computerized 
touch  phones,  and  meet  face  to  face 
through  ever  speedier  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Furthermore,  the  decentralization  of 
Government  agencies  into  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas  will  give  these  economically 
depleted  sections  of  the  country  the 
economic  base  they  so  badly  need  to  en- 
courage similar  action  by  Industry,  and 
thus  provide  the  jobs  and  social  require- 
ments absolutely  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival of  rural  America — not  to  mention 
urban  America. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reversed  migra- 
tion of  urban  professionals  into  inviting 
rural  areas  will  also  alleviate  the  over- 
crowding in  our  cities,  which  are  doomed 
to  the  ominous  prospect  of  figuring  out 
what  to  do  with  twice  as  many  people 
early  in  the  21st  century. 

Additionally,  these  new  rural  residents 
not  only  will  bolster  the  composite  popu- 
lation of  the  areas,  but  they  will  bring 
living  representation  of  the  National 
Government  to  people  whose  conception 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  some  cases 
is  of  a  far-removed  monolith  that  neither 
cares  nor  works  for  their  behali. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  proposals 
which  will  be  scrutinized  at  the  upcom- 
ing centennial  celebration  when  the  Na- 
tional Grange  convenes  its  annual  con- 
vention November  13-22  In  Syracuse. 

While  having  a  history  of  vast  sw:com- 
plishments  behind  it,  the  Orange  will 
concentrate  its  efforts  in  Syracuse 
through  prominent  speakers  and  through 
Introspective  seminars  on  solving  Amer- 
ica's rural  dilemma  In  the  coming  years. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  Grange 
plans  in  the  ensuing  months,  but  I 
wanted,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  to  take  the  occa- 
sion of  National  Grange  Week  to  alert 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
discussions  and  exhibits  being  planned 
for  the  November  centennial  convention 
In  Syracuse. 


LET  US  KTT.T.  ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL 
THE  COSTLY  AITO  UNNECESSARY 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  WEST  FRONT 
OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  recall  that  I  have 
been  one  of  those  who  have  been  most 
outspoken  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Stew- 
art, that  we  ought  to  expand  and  extend 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  the  beauti- 
ful and  historic  front  that  faces  down 
the  Mall  toward  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  Lincoln  Memorial ;  that  we 
ought  to  extend  it  by  iVz  acres,  put  in  a 
couple  of  restaurants,  movie  theaters,  and 
entirely  alter  the  sole  remaining  portion 
of  the  original  Capitol  Building  con- 
structed here  originally  In  1800. 

I  have  been  relatively  quiet  on  this 
subject  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  of  the  opposition  generated 
in  this  body  and  In  the  other  body,  and 
with  the  formation  of  a  National  Com- 
mittee To  Save  the  U.S.  Capitol.  I  think 
it  was  interesting  that  the  Architect  de- 
cided at  the  last  moment  last  year  not  to 
ask  for  funds  to  imdertake  this  project. 
And  there  has  been  some  delay  in  our 
knowing  just  what  his  action  was  going 
to  be  this  year.  For  that  reason,  I  hfive 
been,  so  far.  rather  quiet  on  this  subject. 

But  several  events  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  that  I  think 
make  it  timely  to  bring  this  subject  again 
to  the  attention  of  this  House,  to  the 
Congress,  and  beyond  us  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  going  to  have  to  foot 
the  bill  for  any  such  $34  million  boon- 
doggle project  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
In  fact,  if  the  experience  with  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  Is  any  basis  for  judgment, 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  lot  more  costly  than 
$34  million. 

The  first  item  that  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  Is  an  Item 
that  appeared  in  Roll  Call  newspaper, 
dated  April  13,  announcing  that  the  Cap- 
itol Architect,  Mr.  J.  George  Stewart, 
has  Indicated  that  he  is,  after  all,  not 
going  to  ask  for  any  funds  to  undertake 
this  $34  million  project  to  deface  and 
destroy  the  only  remaining  part  of  the 
most  historic  building  in  our  country; 
he  is  not  going  to  ask  for  any  money  on 
that  project  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  any  of- 
ficial document.  Roll  Call  newspaper,  but 
certainly  this  is  Interesting  news.  If  It 
is  true,  then  certainly  this  is  a  partial 
victory  for  restraint  and  sanity  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  it  Is  certainly  very 
clear,  too,  that  the  public  opposition  to 
the  ridiculous  west  front  project  that  has 
been  building  up  over  the  past  3  years  is 
finally  beglruiing  to  have  a  telling  effect 
on  the  Capitol  Architect. 

Mr.  Stewart  pulled  In  his  horns  last 
year,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  on  this 
project  after  we  got  our  National  Com- 
mittee To  Save  the  U.S.  Capitol  going 
with  substantial  support  from  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress  and  when,  as  a 
result  of  that  activity,  we  were  able  to 
put  a  little  national  publicity  spotlight 
onto  just  how  harmful  and  costly  this 
whole  scheme  would  be. 
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Members  may  recall  that  Parade,  Sun- 
day newspapers  supplement,  last  Sep- 
tember ran  an  article  on  this  subject, 
and  I  might  say  that  the  favorable  re- 
sponse from  that  article  around  the 
country  has  been  overwhelming. 

So  apparently  this  reaction  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  relj^g  on  Mr.  Stewart's 
off -again  on-agaln  moods  is  really  going 
to  be  good  enough  for  us  here.  The 
time  has  come  now  for  the  elected  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  assert  their  own 
leadership  and  their  own  responsibility 
in  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  vital 
matters  to  come  before  the  House — the 
future  of  this  U.S.  Capitol  Building.  It 
is  time  for  us,  in  my  Judgment,  to  blow 
the  whistle  finally  and  emphatically  on 
Mr.  Stewart's  grandiose  scheme  and  tell 
him  in  words  of  one  syllable — or  less. 
If  possible — that  he  is  not  going  to  get 
away  with  devastating  and  destroying 
the  most  historic  building  in  the  United 
States  today. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act  positively  and 
decisively,  rather  than  for  us  to  try  to 
keep  on,  year  after  year,  sitting  around 
here  with  our  fingers  crossed  and  holding 
our  breath  until  we  find  out  what  Mr. 
Stewart's  whim  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  might  happen  to  be.  After  all,  who 
Is  nmnlng  this  body,  the  Congress  or  one 
of  our  hired  hands? 

Let  us  hope  that  this  report  is  true, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  even  if  the  Capitol 
Architect  does  not  plan  to  come  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  request 
fiscal  year  1968  funds  for  getting  started 
on  this  $34  million  Job,  do  not  by  any 
means  think  he  has  given  up  the  hope, 
or  that  he  has  abandoned  the  project. 
Because  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
activities  for  propagandizing  this  proj- 
ect— and  for  trying  to  sandbag  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  into 
thinking  It  Is  all  over  but  the  shouting — 
is  still  going  on. 

I  commented  during  the  period  that 
Congress  was  in  recess  that  over  in  Stat- 
uary Hall,  in  that  historic  shrine,  the 
former  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  this  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
himself  enshrined  in  stone  and  glass  and 
metal,  with  a  structure  that  rivals  the 
impressive  tomb  of  Napoleon  In  the  In- 
vaUdes  in  Paris,  a  $20,000  model  of  his 
proposed  extension  project.  That's 
right  In  the  center  oi  Statuary  Hall.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  miss  by  very 
many  feet  covering  entirely  the  historic 
spot  in  that  Statuary  Hall,  marked  by  a 
metal  plaque,  where  President  John 
Qulncy  Adams  sat  for  20  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  he  was  no  longer  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  where  one  day,  more 
than  100  years  ago,  he  collapsed  and  was 
carried  off  the  floor  to  die. 

This  is  a  rather  remarkable  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  Congress  never  author- 
ized that  model  to  be  placed  there.  We 
never  voted  on  it.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
tills  is  the  first  time  any  such  model  has 
ever  sat  in  that  historic  spot.  We  have 
had  models  before,  around  here.  We 
had  a  model  of  the  Raybum  0£9ce 
Building.  The  design  had  been  officially 
approved,  the  building  had  been  author- 
ized,   its    construction    was    underway. 


And  so  we  had  a  model  of  it  sitting  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  OfBce  Build- 
ing, so  that  people  could  see  what  the 
thing  going  up  across  the  street  would 
eventually  look  like.  We  had  models 
around  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol,  which  also 
started  out  at  a  relatively  small  cost,  but 
which  ended  up  at  a  much  inflated  cost. 
That  design,  too,  had  been  approved  and 
construction  of  the  front  was  going  on. 
But  the  model  was  still  located  down- 
stairs in  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol,  down 
on  the  first  floor,  and  not  up  in  one  of 
the  historic  Chambers. 

Yet  here  is  a  proposal,  still  without 
any  formal  support  from  this  Congress — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  the  Congress 
specifically  last  year  directed  the  Archi- 
tect not  to  proceed  on.  Yet  here  it  is, 
occupying  a  position  as  though  it  had 
some  sort  of  special  enshrined  and 
sainted  significance. 

I  picked  up  the  National  Geographic 
magazine  for  April  when  It  arrived  at 
home  the  other  day,  and  opened  it  to  an 
article  appearing  there,  entitled.  I  be- 
lieve, "Flowering  Washington."  It  was 
devoted  mainly  to  a  project  which  has 
been  considered  downtown  for  some 
time,  but  for  which  Congress  has  not  yet 
appropriated  the  funds,  a  revision  of  the 
northern  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  generally  an  Improvement  of  down- 
town Washington. 

But  I  was  amazed  when  I  saw  the  pic- 
tures that  had  been  included  in  this 
article,  to  realize  that  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing which  appeared  in  the  models  which 
proposed  to  show  what  a  restored  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  would  look  like  was  the 
J.  George  Stewart  version  of  the  X5S. 
Capitol,  not  the  real  one.  So  they  have 
put  this  version  In  their  own  photo- 
graphs, without  any  approval  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Stewart  change,  and 
apparently  without  any  attempt  to  de- 
termine what  Congress  and  the  elected 
Members  are  going  to  do  about  the 
Stewart  proposal. 

By  doing  this  the  National  Geographic 
Society  is  directly  and  improperly  con- 
tributing to  the  Stewart  propaganda 
campaign.  In  view  of  this  uncalled  for 
exercise  in  subtle  propaganda  on  the 
part  of  a  magazine  which  is  supposed  to 
have  some  concern  for  education  and 
certainly  for  historic  landmarks — and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  landmark  more  Im- 
portant than  this  Capitol  Building — per- 
haps it  Is  a  darned  good  thing  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  over  the  past 
weekend  withdrew  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  the  National  Geographic  magazine. 

How  has  the  Geographic  arrogated  to 
itself  the  Job  of  telling  the  world  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  the  Capitol,  even 
before  the  elected  Representatives  in  this 
body  and  in  the  other  body  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it?  Are  they  a  part 
of  the  Stewart  propaganda  machinery 
too  that  is  seeking  to  accomplish  by  sub- 
liminal means  what  it  cannot  so  far — and 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  ever  going  to  be 
able  to  do — accomplish  ofiQclally  and 
openly?  Or  has  the  Geographic  been  an 
unwitting  victim  of  the  Stewart  propa- 
ganda machinery  itself,  fooled  by  the 
model  of  his  Capitol  project  he  put  in  the 
middle  of  Statuary  Hall  when  Congress 


was  in  recess?  Did  they  fall  for  that  one 
too,  perhaps? 

Well,  let  us  get  the  Stewart  model  out 
of  the  Capitol  and  let  us  get  it  out  of  the 
National  Geographic  magazine.  Let  us 
get  it  back  where  it  belongs,  in  the  Capi- 
tol Architect's  own  ofiBce,  and  back  on 
the  very  back  burner  at  that. 

One  further  point,  Mr.  Speaker:  The 
other  day  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects made  public  a  study  by  a  task 
force  of  distinguished  architects  operat- 
ing under  instructions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  devoted  on  this 
very  topic,  the  present  status  of  the  west 
front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  I  am  going  to 
ask  permission  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
to  include  the  full  text  of  this  study  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  Interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  certainly  to  the  gen- 
eral public  at  large. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  suggested  that  you 
cannot  repair  the  west  front;  that  the 
only  way  to  fix  it  is  to  extend  it  by  AVz 
acres  and  spend  $34  million  to  put  a  cou- 
ple of  movie  theaters  and  Howard  John- 
sons out  there.  I  think  it  is  reassuring 
to  us  who  are  Interested  In  economy  as 
well  as  architecture  to  know  that  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
SEiid  that  the  west  front  can  be  repaired. 
Their  report  demonstrates  this  fact.  The 
architectural  experts,  having  examined 
the  building  very  carefully,  found  that 
Mr.  Stewart's  claim  that  the  building 
was  In  Imminent  danger  of  collapse  and 
might  be  slipping  down  Capitol  Hill  at 
any  moment  if  some  Jet  airliner  bound 
for  National  Airport  should  veer  just  a 
little  bit  too  close  to  us  was  complete 
nonsense.  We  can  stay  here  for  a  few 
more  centuries,  they  foimd,  without  too 
much  dl£Qculty — ^If  we  can  survive  the 
other  perils  we  face. 

They  said  that  any  structural  damage 
which  exists  on  the  west  front — and  In- 
cidentally they  noted  a  fact  that  I  have 
pointed  out  on  this  fioor  many  times; 
namely,  that  much  of  the  damage  cited 
to  us  in  Justlf3rlng  this  boondoggle  proj- 
ect is  what  occurred  because  not  a  single 
thing  has  been  done  to  keep  the  west 
front  In  repair  since  1961 — they  said  any 
structural  damage  can  be  repaired  by 
modem  techniques.  We  can  even  dupli- 
cate the  stone  used  in  the  original 
Capitol. 

The  report  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  clearly  demonstrates  that 
Mr.  Stewart's  study  of  3  years  ago  of 
what  was  needed  to  keep  the  west  front 
from  falling  down  was  really  no  study 
at  all  but  only  a  set  of  fallacious  argu- 
ments dug  up  to  support  a  preordained 
conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact — and  I 
have  pointed  this  out  before  too — the 
Stewart  study  never  bothered  to  go  Into 
what  would  be  needed  to  repair  the  west 
front  Instead  of  destrojrlng  It.  This  Is 
because  Mr.  Stewart  already  had  made 
up  his  mind  about  turning  it  Into  a  super 
Howard  Johnson. 

Senator  Monronev  over  In  the  other 
body  tried  gallantly  last  summer  to  force 
Mr.  Stewart  to  do  a  thorough  engineer- 
ing analysis  or  to  have  it  done  for  him, 
as  to  what  would  be  needed  simply  to  re- 
pair the  west  front  and  how  much  this 
repair  would  cost  In  contrast  to  his  own 
$34  million  extension  proposal.     Once 
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again,  though,  the  wily  Capitol  Archi- 
tect slipped  through  the  trap.  Now  we 
have  a  prestigious  and  professionally 
sound  group  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
this  job  can  be  done  in  fact.  I  think  we 
ought  to  put  our  attention  to  the  first 
job  and  find  out  Just  what  does  need  to 
be  done  and  how  cheaply  we  can  get  It 
done.  Let  us  give  the  heave  ho  once  and 
for  all  to  the  Howard  Johnson  night- 
mare on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  would  like  to  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
one  or  two  of  the  conclusions  from  this 
report,  because  I  think  they  point  out 
how  Inadequate  a  Job  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect has  done  in  trying  to  lure  us  Into 
spending  this  kind  of  money.  The  task 
force  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects was  appointed  in  September  1966. 
It  was  "Instructed"  to  study  the  engineer- 
ing reports  and  the  extension  plans,  meet 
with  and  review  the  argiunents  of  the 
architects  for  the  project,  and  Inspect 
the  Capitol  from  attic  to  basement." 
The  instruction  from  the  president  of  the 
AIA  were  as  follows: 

If  this  committee  finds  that  restoration  Is 
Impractical  or  too  expensive  or  that  In  the 
opinion  of  the  task  force  the  proposed  plans 
have  vaUdlty,  I  think  we  are  big  enough  to 
change  our  position.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  agree  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

Well,  they  did  not  change  their  posi- 
tion. In  a  preliminary  note  the  report 
says  this.  I  think  we  would  all  subscribe 
to  this. 

The  Institute  believes  that  Capitol  Hill  is 
the  single  most  Important  land  development 
In  our  nation.  We  also  believe  that  history 
will  hold  the  architectural  profession  ac- 
countable for  the  development  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  of  Capitol  Hill.  Therefore.  In  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Archltecu  which  follow  we 
have  attempted  to  be  objective  and  construc- 
tive. 

Let  me  just  read  some  of  these  find- 
ings.   First  of  all: 

The  west  front  of  the  Capdtol  Is  In  a  seri- 
ous state  of  disrepair.  Numerous  cracks  are 
In  evidence  on  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
Some  window  lintels  and  kejwtonee  have 
cracked  and  slipped.  Several  of  the  archi- 
trave stones  have  sagged.  The  foundations 
at  some  points  are  not  far  enough  below 
finished  grade  to  escape  frost  damage.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  defects  appear  to  Indicate 
the  danger  of  collapse  Is  imminent  or  that 
correction  is  impractical. 

In  fact,  the  comment  goes  on  to  point 
out,  and  again  I  am  quoting: 

No  visible  effort  has  been  made  recently 
to  fill  these  cracks  nor  at  least  to  deter  the 
penetration  of  moisture. 

Imagine  6  years  of  failure  even  to  keep 
the  moisture  out;  which  any  reasonably 
competent  manager  or  superintendent  or 
janitor  of  a  building  ought  to  be  able 
to  do — 

Had  this  been  done  as  the  cracks  appeared, 
It  Is  likely  that  the  disgraceful  exterior  due 
to  scaling  paint  could  have  been   avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  further  com- 
ment is  also  of  Interest : 

There  Is  no  direct  evidence  that  lateral 
thrust  In  the  present  West  Front  has  caused 
problems.  The  Capitol  Architect's  staff  en- 
gineer reports  that  the  building  Is  not  out 
of  plumb.  Thus  while  the  Capitol  Is  ex- 
periencing some  vertical  settlement  It  Is  not 
slipping  down  the  bUl.    In  short,  none  of 


the  above  mentioned  defects  appears  to  in- 
dicate that  danger  of  collapse  Is  Imminent  or 
that  correction  Is  not  practloable.  Further- 
more, since  lateral  thrust  Is  not  presenting 
major  structural  problems,  doubt  Is  cast  on 
the  need  for  a  buttress,  although  this  Is  one 
of  the  argiunents  made  by  those  who  favor 
an  extension. 

So  it  now  appears  that  that  big  wooden 
structure  outside  that  was  so  ostensibly 
erected  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  big  but- 
tresses out  there  holding  up  the  columns 
and  all  the  rest,  are  really  after  all  just 
another  bit  of  the  subliminal  propaganda 
campaign  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Capitol  Architect  to  appro- 
priate $34  million  we  do  not  need  to 
spend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  the  second  con- 
clusion of  the  AIA  report: 

The  recommendation  to  extend  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  to  provide  Members  of 
Congress  and  visitors  with  additional  space 
and  facilities,  was  made  without  first  con- 
ducting an  adequate  survey  to  Illustrate  the 
use  of  present  space  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional space,  according  to  recent  testimony 
by  a  Member  of  Congress.  If  modem  facul- 
ties and  office  space  are  critical  necessities, 
should  a  19th  century  building  be  reshaped 
to  meet  20th  century  needs? 

The  third  conclusion  is  as  follows: 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects  rec- 
ommends that  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
be  restored  and  that  Congress  establish  a 
permanent  policy  prohibiting  any  further 
major  alteration  to  the  Capitol  other  than 
that  absolutely  necessary  for  structural  and 
safety  reasons. 

I  might  also  quote  their  further  com- 
ment, here,  since  we  are  concerned  with 
finances — 

No  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  Capitol 
Architect  to  determine  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  West  Wall  In  Its  present  location  on  the 
grounds  that  restoration  was  not  the  best 
solution  and  there  were  too  many  unknowns 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  estimate.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  does  not 
know  what  the  cost  of  restoration  would  be. 
However,  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  cost  of  resto- 
ration woiild  approach  the  total  cost  of  ex- 
tension. 

And  then  finally  they  conclude — 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects  rec- 
ommends that  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
be  restored  and  that  Congress  establish  a 
permanent  policy  prohibiting  any  further 
major  alteration  to  the  Capitol  other  than 
that  absolutely  necessary  for  structural  and 
safety  reasons. 

And  they  add  a  couple  of  other  obser- 
vations which  I  think  the  House  will  find 
Interesting : 

The  more  aged,  eroded  condition  of  the 
stone  of  the  West  Front  should  be  considered 
honorable  evidence  of  Its  survival  as  one  of 
the  earUest  of  oxir  major  public  buUdlngs. 

After  all,  the  British  tried  to  bum  the 
Capitol  down  and  they  were  not  success- 
ful. Are  we  going  to  let  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  tear  it  down  and  cover  it 
up  now? 

It  Is  a  condition  that  does  not  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  building  when  viewed  from 
a  distance,  and  it  Is  one  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  its  Interest  and  historic  sig- 
nificance when  examined  cloee-at-hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
language  should  be  stronger.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  and  a  crime  to  cover 
up  the  remaining  portion  of  the  original 
Capitol. 


And  then  let  me  quote  the  final 
sentence  of  the  report : 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  greatest  symbol 
of  our  country  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  one  other 
quote  in  this  report  I  would  like  to  read 
if  the  distinguished  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  will  forgive  me  for  prolonging 
this  discussion. 

It  is  a  quotation  from  President 
Johnson: 

Among  the  most  cherished  of  the  nation's 
treasures  are  the  monuments  of  Its  past. 
Each  contributes  to  the  historic  texture  of 
society.  We  look  back  with  reverence  to  last- 
ing reminders  of  a  vital  past.  We  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  achievements  which 
will  enhance  our  future  with  accomplish- 
ments to  match  our  monumental  pas*;.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  citizens  are  rally- 
ing to  save  landmarks  al  beauty  and  history. 
The  government  must  also  do  Its  share  to 
assist  the  local  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  right  here  in 
this  Capitol  a  historic  landmark  im- 
matched  in  America.  Certainly  we  hi  the 
Congress  ought  to  do  our  part,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  our  part,  by  saying  flatly 
and  finally  now  that  we  do  not  want  to 
let  the  Capitol  Architect  get  away  with 
his  grandiose  plans  for  destroying  and 
defacing  the  U.S.  Capitol,  the  single 
most  Important  historic  landmark  in 
America. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  in  the  days 
ahead  and  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
Introduce  legislation  and  appear  before 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  get 
funds  appropriated  so  that  we  can  finally 
get  a  full-scale  engineering  study  done  of 
Just  what  repairs  are  needed  to  correct 
the  damage  which  has  been  allowed  to 
take  pl8w;e  in  recent  years  on  some  of  the 
west  front  stones,  the  sole  remaining 
original  portion  of  our  UJ3.  Capitol 
Building. 

I  also  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  very  penetrating  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  section  yesterday  on  April  16, 
written  by  Robert  Sherrlll.  entitled 
"Architect,  Spare  Our  Ci«)ltol." 

This  is,  I  think,  a  very  comprehensive 
and  very  fair  survey  of  what  the  situa- 
tion here  is.  I  believe  the  Members 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  article  so  that  per- 
haps if  they  may  be  inclined  to  "go 
along  with  the  Architect"  rather  than 
"rock  the  boat,"  they  may  realize  that 
there  are  some  other  important  factors 
Involved. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
with  all  the  emphasis  today  on  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  Government  spending, 
and  on  ethics  In  the  Congress,  the  very 
last  thing  we  need  up  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  right  now  is  to  leave  any  possible 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  American 
voter  or  taxpayer  whether  this  Congress 
still  plans  to  go  ahead  with  another 
grandiose  $34  million  mausoleum  to  our- 
selves once  the  present  flurry  has  blown 
over,  and  the  appropriate,  imobtruslve 
moment  has  arrived.  We  know  darned 
well  that  we  should  not  build  this  thing, 
and  we  ought  to  tell  Mr.  Stewart  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  very  plainly 
and  forthrlghtly  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  to  Include  with  my  remarks  three 
Items.  First  of  aU,  the  news  item  from 
Roll  Call  from  April  13;  secondly,  the 
report  on  the  conditions  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  submitted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects;  and,  thirdly,  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine section  of  April  16  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sherrill  entitled  "Architect,  Spare  Our 
Capitol." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

(From  BoU  CaU.  Apr.  13,  1967] 
West   Pbont   Pkojxct   Dzlatkd    This    Ykax 

Opponents  of  the  west  front  extension 
project  appeared  to  have  won  a  postpone- 
ment, as  the  Capitol  Architect's  office  this 
week  Indicated  it  would  not  request  funds  at 
upcoming  Bouse  Appropriations  ComnUttee 
hearings. 

Funds  for  the  $34  million  project  are  not 
included  In  the  Legislative  Brcuich  budget 
for  the  new  fiscal  year,  although  the  five 
member  ComnUssion  on  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  approved  the  preliminary  plans  last 
year. 

Appropriations  hesirlngs  on  the  legislative 
budget  are  expected  to  begin  this  month,  but 
preliminary  plans  for  the  extension  will  not 
be  submitted  for  funding,  unless  requested, 
the  Architect's  office  reported. 

Committee  members,  however,  are  ex- 
pected to  closely  question  the  Architect, 
particularly  after  last  week's  release  of  a 
study  by  a  comnUttee  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  opposing  an  extension. 

The  AIA  committee  recommended  remov- 
ing all  exterior  paint  and  replacing  stones 
that  are  structurally  unsound  with  the  same 
sandstone  material  as  that  of  the  original 
wall. 

The  Architect's  Office  maintains  that  the 
old  sandstone  walls  are  in  danger  of  col- 
lapsing and  recommends  construction  of  an 
extension  faced  with  marble  that  would  add 
4.5  acres  of  floor  space. 

AIA  President  Charles  M.  Nes,  Jr.,  in  a 
preface  to  the  committee's  report,  called  on 
Congress  to  establish  a  permanent  policy 
prohibiting  any  further  major  alteration 
"other  than  that  abeolutely  necessary  for 
structural  and  safety  reasons." 

Nes  also  said  that  the  restoration  Job 
would  be  difficult  but  if  the  decision  were 
made  to  restore  the  Capitol,  "our  buUdlng 
technology  is  certainly  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge." 

The  AIA  committee  report  gave  no  cost 
estimate  for  the  project,  but  indicated  It 
would  probably  be  less  than  that  of  an  ex- 
tension. Supporters  of  the  extension  project 
contend  the  cost  of  a  restoration  Job  might 
be  as  much,  or  more,  than  that  of  an 
extension. 

A  Report  on  CoNDmoNS  or  thb  Wbst  Peont 
or  thi  CAPrroL 
"In  every  part  of  the  country,  citizens  are 
rallying  to  save  landmarks  of  beauty  and 
history.  The  government  must  also  do  its 
share  to  assist  the  local  efforts."  President 
Johnson,  1966. 

I.   rNTRODCCTlON 

In  September  1966.  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  89th  Congress  would  not  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  West  Front,  AIA  President  Charles 
Nes  appointed  a  flve-member  Task  Force  of 
outstanding  and  highly  re8i>ected  architects 
to  restudy  the  conditions  of  the  West  Front 
^and  the  Institute's  position  with  regard  to 
the  Capitol  extension.  Those  selected  to 
serve  on  the  Task  Force  were:  Samuel  E. 
Homsey    PAIA    of    Wilmington,    Dtiaware; 


Francis  D.  Lethbrldge  FAIA  and  John  W. 
Stenhouse  AIA,  both  of  Washington,  D.C.; 
Louis  Roesetti  FAIA  of  Detroit,  Michigan; 
and  Norman  Fletcher  FAIA  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Task  Force  was  instructed  to  study 
the  engineering  reports  and  the  extension 
plans,  meet  with  and  review  the  arguments 
of  the  architects  for  the  project,  and  Inspect 
the   Capitol    from   attic   to    basement. 

The  Task  Force  was  to  be  completely  ob- 
jective in  malting  this  study  and  was  to  ar- 
rive at  its  own  recommendations,  without 
regard  to  any  statements  previously  naade  by 
the  Institute.  Indeed,  In  a  letter  inviting 
Norman  Fletcher  FAIA,  to  become  a  Task 
Force  member,  Charles  Nes  wrote : 

"If  this  committee  finds  that  restoration 
Is  impractical  or  too  expensive  or  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Task  Force  the  proposed  plans 
have  validity,  I  think  we  are  big  enough  to 
change  our  position.  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
will   agree  to  serve   on   this   committee." 

On  November  16  and  17  the  Task  Force 
met  in  Washington,  having  previously  stud- 
led  the  Thompeon  and  Llchtner  engineering 
report  and  related  material,  individually. 
Task  Force  members  visited  the  Capitol  on 
November  16,  when  they  heard  the  project 
analyzed  by  the  architects  for  the  extension 
project,  and  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
Capitol  building.  On  the  following  day  they 
continued  their  study  of  the  facts.  Through- 
out its  review,  the  Task  Force  was  advised  by 
a  prominent  and  experienced  structural  en- 
gineer. Their  report  to  the  AIA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors is  included  herewith  as  an  Api>endlx. 

The  Institute  believes  that  Capitol  Hill  is 
the  single  most  important  land  development 
in  our  Nation.  We  also  believe  that  history 
will  hold  the  architectural  profession  ac- 
countable for  development  of  the  Capitol  and 
of  Capitol  Hill.  Therefore,  in  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  which  follow,  we  have 
attempted  to  be  objective  and  constructive. 

n.  coNDrrioNs  or  thx  west  rRONT 
The  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  is  in  a  state 
of  disrepair.  Numerous  cracks  are  in  eiH- 
dence  on  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Some 
tcindow  lintels  and  keystones  have  cracked 
and  slipped.  Several  of  the  architrave  stones 
have  sagged.  The  foundations,  at  some 
points,  are  not  far  enough  below  the  finish 
grade  to  escape  frost  damage.  However,  none 
of  the  defects  appears  to  indicate  that  danger 
of  collapse  is  imminent  or  that  correction  is 
impracticable. 

Sandstone 
There  is  some  professional  opinion  that  the 
sandstone  facing  used  on  the  West  Front  was 
inferior  to  begin  with  and  its  deterioration 
when  exposed  to  the  weather  was  predictable. 
Though  this  stone  is  obviously  inferior  to 
some  other  stones  for  exterior  use.  the  same 
can  be  said  of  marble.  In  the  Old  Patent 
Office,  for  example,  there  is  no  serious  deterio- 
ration of  the  sandstone  facing  of  the  first 
wing.  Yet  the  adjoining  wings  of  marble  are 
badly  deteriorated.  The  example  is  pertinent 
since  the  facing  for  the  Capitol's  West  Front 
and  the  Old  Patent  Office  building  come  from 
the  same  sandstone  quarry.  This  suggests 
that  the  condition  of  the  sandstone  on  the 
West  Front  may  be  partly  due  to  causes  other 
than  the  quality  of  the  stone. 

Cracks 

Several  of  the  architrave  stones  of  the  por- 
tico are  definitely  sagging  and  have  been 
shored.  Some  window  lintels  and  keystones 
have  both  cracked  and  slipped.  The  founda- 
tions, although  below  the  finish  grade,  are 
subject  to  frost  damage  at  several  points. 
The  basement  wall  of  the  center  part  of  the 
SW  comer  in  the  court  has  also  been  shored. 
When  the  grade  was  lowered  In  this  court 
the  foundations  thus  exposed  were  veneered 
and  it  is  this  unbonded  stone  covering  that 
has  come  loose  from  its  back-up  and  required 
shoring.    No  cracks  are  In  evidence  on  the 


Interior  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
constant  repairs  have  kept  pace  with  the 
cracks.  The  explanation  given  by  the  As- 
sistant Architect  of  the  Capitol  that  visible 
exterior  cracks  are  due  to  settlement  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  wall  appears  reasonable.  How- 
ever, no  visible  effort  has  been  made  recently 
to  fill  these  cracks  in  order  at  least  to  deter 
the  penetration  of  moisture.  Had  this  been 
done  as  the  craclcs  appeared  it  is  likely  that 
the  disgraceful  appearance  of  the  exterior 
surface  due  to  scaling  paint  could  have  been 
avoided. 

VertlcaJ  settlement — Lateral  thrust 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  lateral 
thrust  in  the  present  West  Front  has  caused 
problems.  The  Capitol  Architect's  staff  engi- 
neer reports  that  the  building  is  not  out  of 
plumb.  Thus  while  the  Capitol  is  experienc- 
ing some  vertical  settlement  it  is  not  slip- 
ping down  the  hlU. 

In  short,  none  of  the  above  mentioned  de- 
fects app>ears  to  indicate  that  danger  of  col- 
laptse  is  imminent  or  that  correction  is  not 
practicable.  Furthermore,  since  lateral 
thrust  is  not  presenting  major  structural 
problems,  doubt  is  cast  on  the  need  for  a 
buttress,  although  this  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  those  who  favor  an  extension. 

ni.  SPACE   EEQUmXUENTS 

The  recommendation  to  extend  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  to  provide  Members  of 
Congress  and  iHsitors  with  additional  space 
and  facilities,  was  made  without  first  con- 
ducting  an  adequate  survey  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  present  space  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional space,  according  to  recent  testimony 
by  a  Member  of  Congress.  If  modern  facili- 
ties and  office  space  are  critical  necessities, 
should  a  19th  century  building  be  reshaped 
to  meet  the  20th  century  needsT 

Space  survey 

One  argument  made  by  those  who  recom- 
mend a  4.6  acre  extension  to  the  Capitol  is 
that  such  an  extension  will  provide  much 
needed  office  space  and  added  facilities  for 
visitors.  But.  according  to  recent  testimony 
by  a  Member  of  Congress,  no  accurate  survey 
has  been  conducted  to  predict  Capitol  space 
needs. 

Apparently,  the  only  space  survey  which 
has  been  made  was  done  in  1957  when  various 
occupants  were  asked;  "What  additional 
space  do  you  anticipate  needing  within  the 
next  25  years?"  The  findings,  based  upon 
the  wishes  of  selected  occupants,  was  that 
"139.000  additional  square  feet  of  viseable 
space  are  needed  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  present  and  for  25  years  In 
the  future."  Subsequent  events  have  proved 
the  1957  survey  unreliable.  This  is  empha- 
Bized  by  the  fact  that  over  200.000  square 
feet  would  be  added  by  the  combined  East 
and  West  Front  extensions — 61,000  more 
square  feet  of  space  than  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect's survey  found  would  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  Congress'  needs  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing until  1982. 

A  survey  of  Capitol  space  needs  should  also 
be  mide  to  determine  what  functions  are  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  building  which  could 
be  accomplished  elsewhere  Just  as  effectively. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  func- 
tions now  housed  in  the  Capitol  building 
could  be  moved  to  other  new  or  existing 
buildings  with  no  loss  of  efficiency. 

If  a  space  survey  had  been  made  and  the 
need  for  more  generous  accommodations 
clearly  documented,  the  Congress  would  then 
be  faced  with  the  question:  Can  present  fa- 
cilities be  remodeled  or  must  new  space  be 
constructed?  Certainly,  if  one  is  to  provide 
the  most  up-to-date  and  advanced,  flexible, 
functional  and  handsome  space,  one  would 
not  normally  start  with  the  restricting  en- 
velope of  a  building  conceived  a  century- 
and-a-half  ago. 

That  a  survey  of  Immediate  and  long-term 
space  needs  Is  a  valuable  and  recognized  flrst 
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step  in  planning  any  new  construction  has 
been  consistently  recognized  by  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  For  ex- 
ample, In  1961  the  President  directed  that  a 
svirvey  of  Federal  office  space  be  made  to 
eliminate  disorderly.  Inefficient  and  wasteful 
utilization  of  space.  The  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Federal  Office 
Space  has  been  the  bench  mark  for  con- 
structing new  Federal  facilities  since  that 
time. 

The  functions  of  the  Capitol 

Floor  consideration  of  legislation  and  the 
work  closely  related  thereto  are  the  principal 
activities  which  must  be  carried  on  In  the 
Capitol.  We  question  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  prudent  to  try  to  accommodate  In  the 
Capitol  constantly  growing  activities  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  work  of  Senate  and 
House  Chambers. 

There  Is  obviously  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  space  which  can  be  added  to  the  Capitol 
if  it  Is  to  retain  any  resemblance  to  Its  origi- 
nal form — or  even  to  the  present  building. 
Congress  will  presumably  decide  at  some 
point  not  to  make  any  more  additions  to  the 
Capitol.  We  believe  the  Congress  shotUd 
make  that  decision  now  while  the  one  re- 
maining original  wall  can  be  saved  as  visible 
evidence  of  our  heritage. 

rv.  restoration:  an  impo66ibi.e  task? 
The  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  can  be  re- 
stored and  its  structural  weaknesses  cor- 
rected. Admittedly,  it  toill  be  a  job  requir- 
ing skill  and  patience.  But  if  the  decision 
to  restore  the  Capitol  is  made,  our  building 
technology  is  certainly  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Restoration  would  be,  however, 
a  costly  undertaking  and  would  entail  some 
inconvenience. 

Restoration  techniques 
The  walls  and  foundations  of  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol  are  structurally  inferior 
when  tested  by  today's  standards.  However, 
retention  and  repair  of  the  existing  walls  is 
not  Infeaalble.  No  authority,  Including  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  contends  that  resto- 
ration Is  Impossible.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
a  delicate  and  time  consimilng  proposition. 
But  our  technology  Is  up  to  the  task. 

Resrtoratlon  work  done  on  historic  build- 
ings in  Europe  Indicates  that  walls  and 
columns  which  have  deteriorated  have  been 
reinforced  effectively  by  a  system  of  drilling 
diagonal  holes  through  the  masonry,  insert- 
ing reinforcing  rods,  and  forcing  grout  under 
pressure  Into  the  holes.  Another  successful 
technique  called  "needling"  involves  the  use 
of  temporary  steel  beams  to  take  the  load  off 
parts  of  the  wall  while  other  areas  of  the 
wall  are  being  repaired.  Similar  or  even 
more  Innovative  methods  cotUd  be  appUed 
to  the  West  Front. 

Inconvenience 

If  restoration  Is  undertaken,  Congressional 
leaders  with  offices  located  on  the  West  Front 
would  have  to  move  and  this  certainly  woiild 
be  an  Inconvenience.  But  this  inconven- 
ience would  occur  even  If  the  West  Front 
were  extended. 

Cost 

No  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  Capitol 
Architect  to  determine  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  West  Wall  in  its  present  location  on  the 
grounds  that  restoration  was  not  the  best 
solution  and  there  were  too  many  unknowns 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  estimate.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  does  not 
know  what  the  cost  of  restoration  would  be. 
However,  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  cost  of  resto- 
ration would  approach  the  total  cost  of  ex- 
tension. Furthermore,  since  no  recent 
survey  has  been  made  to  determine  the  space 
needs  of  Congress  and  no  master  plan  has 
been  developed  for  the  Capitol  Hill  area,  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  extension  of  the  West  Front 
may  prove  much  more  costly,  due  to  misdi- 
rected effort,  than  the  immediate  value  of 
dollar^  spent  on  the  extension  project. 
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v.    ARCHITECTURE     AND     PLANNINO     ON     CAPITOL 
HIU. 

We  move  from  crisis  to  crisis  under  present 
procedures  for  approval  and  construction  of 
Capitol  Hill  buildings.  Unlike  other  parts 
of  the  Capitol  City,  neither  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  nor  the  National  Capitol  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  authority  over  Capitol 
Hill  architecture  and  development.  A  Con- 
gressional inquiry  in  1965  brought  out  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  planning  for 
HiU  development  during  the  past  eight  years. 
And  today,  no  long-range  master  plan  exists 
to  guide  development  of  Capitol  grounds  and 
contiguous  areas. 

Master  planning 

Construction  on  Capitol  Hill  seems  inex- 
tricably steeped  in  controversy.  Much  of 
the  blame  for  this  situation  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Congress  which,  apparently  through 
Indifference,  has  allowed  procedures  to  de- 
velop which  are  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Capitol  Hll  area. 

For  example,  most  universities,  towns  and 
cities  of  consequence  have  recognized  the 
benefit  of  a  master  plan.  And  Congress  has 
Insisted  that  comprehensive  master  plan- 
ning be  accomplished  before  Federal  funds 
are  granted  for  Interstate  highways,  model 
cities  and  other  development  programs.  Yet 
no  such  plan  exists  for  Capitol  Hill. 

"Why,"  one  Congressman  recently  asked 
"should  this  131  acres  known  as  Capitol 
HUl  be  excluded  and  denied  the  benefits  of 
comprehensive  master  planning  which  Con- 
gress In  Its  wisdom  .  . .  felt  was  an  Indispens- 
able condition  to  their  spending  a  dime  of 
Federal  funds  to  help  any  city?"  Why  in- 
deed! 

Congress  owes  It  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Statee  to  have  orderly  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  C.ipitol  grounds  and 
contl^ous  areas.  The  cost  of  creating  an 
excellent  plan  would  be  far  less  than  the 
amount  which  will  be  spent  unnecessarily 
without  one. 

A  Commission  on  Architecture  and  Planning 
The  89th  Congress  considered  legislation 
to  establish  a  Conunlssion  on  Architecture 
and  Planning.  The  Commission,  to  be  com- 
posed of  highly  experienced  professionals, 
would  supervise  the  implementation  of  a 
master  plan  and  would  pass  on  the  design 
of  buildings  on  Capitol  HUl.  We  believe  the 
legislation  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  strongly  urge  that  the  many 
members  who  Introduced  the  legislation  In 
the  89th  Congress  reintroduce  the  Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  bUl  and 
press  for  Its  enactment. 

Congress  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Fine  Arts  Commission  and  National  Capitol 
Planning  Commission  to  assure  the  orderly 
and  artistic  development  of  the  Capitol  City. 
The  Capitol  grounds  are  a  part  of  the  city 
and  should  no  longer  be  excluded  from  the 
accepted  process  of  examination  and  review. 
Indeed.  Capitol  HUl  Is  so  Important  as  to 
merit  Its  own  review  body. 

vi.  coNcxtrsiON:  rxstore  -rHE  west  front 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects  rec- 
ommends that  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
be  restored  and  that  Congress  establish  a 
permanent  policy  prohibiting  any  further 
mafor  alteration  to  the  Capitol  other  than 
that  absolutely  necessary  for  structural  and 
safety  reasons. 

No  evidence  has  been  produced  that  would 
make  Impracticable  the  restoration  of  the 
West  WaU  in  its  present  form.  The  encrus- 
tations of  paint  should  be  taken  off  and  only 
those  parts  of  the  original  facade  that  are 
dangerously  damaged  or  deteriorated  should 
be  removed  to  be  replaced  with  the  same 
material  as  that  of  the  original  walls.  The 
more  aged,  eroded  condition  of  the  stone  of 
the  West  Front  should  be  considered  honor- 
able evidence  of  Its  survival  as  one  of  the 
earliest  Ckf  our  major  public  buildings.     It 


la  a  condition  that  does  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  building  when  viewed  from  a 
distance,  and  It  Is  one  which  adds  consider- 
ably to  Its  Interest  and  historic  slgiUficance 
when  examined  close-at-hand. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  be- 
lieves It  would  be  a  nUstake  to  cover  up  the 
last  remaining  exterior  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal Capitol.  We  strongly  ivge  that  the 
greatest  symbol  of  our  country  be  preserved. 

vn.  appendix;  aia  task  force  repokt 

Statement  of  the  findings  of  the  AIA  Task 

Force  on  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 

The  members  of  the  AIA  Task  Force  on  the 
West  Front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  met  In  Wash- 
ington November  leth  and  17th,  1966.  They 
were  Messrs.  F.  D.  Lethbrldge.  Norman 
Fleicher,  J.  Stenhouse.  L.  Rossettl,  architects; 
O.  Hansen,  engineer;  Samuel  E.  Homsey, 
Chalrmtm;  T.  R.  Hollenbach  and  P.  Hutchin- 
son, AIA  Staff. 

The  Task  Force  met  in  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 16,  having  previously  studied  the  en- 
gineering reports  Individually.  Carl  Han- 
sen, prominent  structiu'al  engineer,  dis- 
cussed the  reports  and  helped  analyze  the 
various  structural  problems.  The  afternoon 
of  November  16th  was  spent  at  the  Capitol 
biUldlng  with  Mr.  CamploU.  the  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  associated 
architects  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol 
project,  together  with  certain  of  their  engi- 
neers. 

The  presentation  of  the  englne«1ng  reports 
by  the  associated  architects  for  the  extension 
is  based  largely  on  the  the<M7  of  lateral  brac- 
ing against  lateral  thrust  of  the  brick 
arches,  although  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
that  lateral  thrust  In  the  present  west  front 
was  causing  problems.  There  was  evidence 
to  show  that  cracks  were  due  to  vertical  set- 
tlement. Even  If  the  present  facade  Is  cov- 
ered by  an  extension.  It  would  appear  that 
new  underpinning  of  the  present  founda- 
tions will  be  necessary. 

Several  of  the  arcliltrave  stones  of  the 
portico  by  Inspection  Indicated  a  definite  sag 
and  were  shored  up.  Some  window  lintels 
and  keystones  had  both  cracked  and  slipped. 
The  foundations  at  some  points  were  re- 
ported to  be  well  below  the  finish  grade  and 
at  others  unacceptably  close.  The  basement 
wall  of  the  center  part  at  the  SW  comer  in 
the  court  had  also  t>een  shored.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  when  the  grade  was  lowered  in 
this  court  the  foundations  thus  exposed  were 
veneered  and  it  was  this  unboimded  stone 
covering  that  had  come  loose  from  Its  back- 
up and  required  shoring.  No  cracks  were  in 
evidence  on  the  Interior,  but  this  was  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  constant  repairs  kept 
pace  with  their  occurrence.  The  explana- 
tion that  visible  exterior  cracks  were  due  to 
movement  of  the  wall  by  settlement  and  ex- 
pansion appeared  reasonable;  however,  no 
visible  effort  had  been  made  recently  to  fill 
these  cracks  In  approved  fuhion  in  order  to 
at  least  deter  the  penetration  of  moisture. 
Had  this  been  done.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
dlsgraceftil  appearance  of  the  exterior  sur- 
face due  to  scaling  paint  might  have  been 
ameliorated. 

After  a  study  of  drawings  of  building  sec- 
tions and  on-site  observations,  none  of  the 
defects  appear  to  indicate  that  danger  of 
collapse  Is  imminent  or  that  correction  is  not 
practicable  though  it  might  be  time  consum- 
ing and  relatively  exi>enslve. 

It  would  seem,  however,  improbable  that 
the  cost  of  preservation  would  approach  the 
total  cost  of  extension.  Some  more  research 
could  be  done  by  the  AIA  on  the  probable 
range  of  cost  for  the  restoration.  This  could 
be  done  by  getting  opinions  from  contrac- 
tors In  this  coimtry,  experienced  European 
contractors  who  have  been  dealing  with  this 
kind  of  construction — for  example,  Pondedlle 
S.P.A.  In  Rome.  Techniques  used  in  Europe 
for  restoring  facades  Include  one  called 
"needUng,"  In  which  steel  beams  are  placed 
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throiigb  the  wall  at  Intervals  for  scaffolding, 
wblle  certain  portions  of  the  building  are 
worked  on.  Tliere  la  also  a  possibility  of 
using  temporary  tie  rod  tecbnlques  on  the 
Inside  to  hold  the  wall  In  place  while  the 
outside  surface  Is  worked  on.  Restoration 
work  done  on  historic  buildings  In  Europe 
Indicates  that  walls  and  columns  have  been 
reinforced  effectively  by  a  system  of  drUllng 
diagonal  holes.  Inserting  reinforcing  rods 
and  forcing  In  grout  under  pressure.  This 
method  seems  very  promising  as  one  of  a 
number  of  techniques  which  can  almost  cer- 
tainly be  used  to  preserve  the  Weet  Front 
with  no  major  change  In  Its  appearance. 
Foundation  underpinning  Is  well  within  the 
range  of  familiar  techniques  in  this  country. 
The  Inconvenience  factor  has  been  strong- 
ly developed  by  the  associated  architects.  If 
the  extension  is  built,  the  Congressional 
leaders  using  the  offices  on  the  west  side  will 
be  Inconvenienced  at  least  part  of  the  time 
as  the  building  is  joined  on  through  con- 
struction, and  all  of  the  time  because  of  lack 
of  natural  light.  It  is  true  that  if  a  project 
for  preservation  of  the  present  west  front  is 
carried  forward,  then  the  Congressional  lead- 
ers In  that  area  would  have  to  move  else- 
where during  that  time,  smd  this  certainly 
wotild  be  an  inconvenience.  However,  if  ex- 
tra space,  such  as  Is  now  proposed  by  an  ex- 
tension. Is  an  absolute  necessity,  separate 
quarters  could  be  planned  as  a  Phase  I  de- 
velopment of  a  total  program,  and  they  could 
move  Into  the  new  quarters  after  It  was 
finished,  occasioning  no  Inconvenience  ex- 
cept for  moving.  In  this  version.  Phase  n 
wo\ild  be  restoring  the  west  facade  after  ad- 
ditional space  was  built.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  we  see  scaffolds  and  other  protective 
measures  used  for  preservation  of  historic 
monuments;  they  are  there  for  years  at  a 
time.  They  are  worth  the  effort  and  pa- 
tience. They  remind  us  of  the  dimension 
of  time.  We  cannot  go  back  and  rebuild  the 
past. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  In  1965  some 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  sandstone 
facing  used  was  quite  Inferior  for  use  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  unless  painted 
would  go  to  pieces.  Though  this  stone  Is 
obviously  Inferior  to  some  other  stones  for 
exterior  use,  so  is  marble.  The  difference  Is 
relative.  The  same  quarry  from  which  came 
the  facing  for  the  Capitol  fvuTilshed  the  fac- 
ing for  the  first  wing  of  the  old  Patent  Ofllce. 
There  Is  no  serious  deterioration  of  that  sur- 
face, however,  the  adjoining  wings  of  marble 
are  badly  deteriorated.  There  Is  good  reason 
to  feel  that  Inferior  construction  methods — 
penetration  of  the  weather  to  the  Inner  core 
of  the  exterior  walls  and  sealing  of  the  sur- 
face with  paint — contributed  considerably 
more  to  deterioration  than  the  facing  ma- 
terial Itself. 

The  Task  Force  supports  a  program  of  pres- 
ervation In  the  purest  sense  of  the  word. 
First  of  all,  every  bit  of  exterior  paint  should 
be  carefully  removed  and  the  original  stone 
ezp>06ed.  Only  those  stones  that  are  struc- 
turally unsound  should  be  replaced  and 
these  stones  should  be  replaced  with  the 
same  material  as  that  of  the  original  walls. 
It  Is  not  felt  that  a  restoration  of  the  West 
Front  for  "cosmetic"  reasons  is  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  more  aged  eroded 
condition  of  the  stones  of  the  West  Front 
should  be  considered  honorable  evidence  of 
its  siirvival  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  major 
public  buildings.  It  Is  a  condition  that  does 
not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  buildmg 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  Is  one  that 
adds  considerably  to  Its  Interest  and  historic 
significance  when  examined  close  at  hand. 
After  removal  of  the  existing  layers  of  paint 
and  replacement  of  damaged  stones,  It  will 
then  be  ixjsalble  to  determine  whether  the 
wall  should  remain  exposed  or  should  for 
aesthetic  or  protective  reasons  receive  a 
coating  that  will  not  entrap  moisture  as  be- 
fore, i.e.  will  allow  the  stone  to  breathe. 


It  has  been  stated  in  support  of  an  exten- 
sion that  no  restoration  of  the  existing  build- 
ing would  be  permanent.  Very  Uttle  Is  per- 
manent, not  even  the  proposed  extension. 
Constant  maintenance  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  failure  of  any  construction — Just  as 
constant  vigilance  Is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  form  of  government. 

Were  the  primary  objective  one  of  preser- 
vation rather  than  additional  space,  our 
technology,  wealth,  and  wUl  would  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  challenge. 

If  the  extension  Is  carried  out,  the  work 
of  important  early  American  architects  and 
landscape  architects  would  be  lost  forever-- 
namely.  Thornton,  Latrobe,  Bulflnch,  and 
Olmstead.  The  work  of  these  significant 
American  architects  would  seem  important 
to  keep  in  a  world  in  which  we  are  losing 
many  of  our  original  resources  in  buildings 
and  nature.  It  seems  all  the  more  essential 
to  hold  on  to  this  last  remaining,  important 
symbol  embodied  In  our  Capitol.  Should  we 
not  follow  the  example  of  such  attempts  at 
restoration  as  the  Adler-Sulllvan  Auditorium 
Building  in  Chicago  and  the  effort  given 
to  restoring  New  Tork  City  Hall  recently? 
Cerumiy  now  U  the  time  when  Americana 
are  becoming  conscious  of  their  heritage  In 
building  and  in  nature. 

Now  U  the  time  when  Americans  may  oe 
developing  the  self-confidence  to  solve  their 
functional  problems  In  an  aggressive,  grow- 
ing and  modem  approach,  still  keeping  their 
historic  monuments  inviolate.  These  people 
have  a  right  to  be  heard.  The  landmark  un- 
der discussion  is  number  one  on  the  list— the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  If  this  land- 
mark Is  not  worth  the  effort  to  save— what  Is? 
The  whole  problem  of  the  extension  points 
to  the  necessity  for  master  planning  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  In  this  connection,  it  would  seem 
an  underground  development  for  the  east 
plaza  side  of  the  Capitol  should  be  explored 
for  the  possible  use  of  multi-level  parking 
and  visitor's  facilities.  The  whole  idea  for 
visitors'  faculties  Incorporating  cafeteria, 
specialized  audltoria  with  advanced  audio- 
visual techniques,  the  use  of  free  and  flexible 
areas  and  orientation  would  be  part  of  the 
overall  program.  Certainly  this  type  of  new 
20th  century  facility  can  best  be  solved  in 
structures  and  materials  less  Inhibited  by  the 
classic  framework.  The  matter  of  additional 
office  space  may  be  subject  to  some  debate  as 
to  Its  critical  necessity,  but  If  one  is  to  pro- 
vide the  most  up-to-date  and  advanced,  flexi- 
ble functional,  handsome  office  space,  one 
would  not  start  with  the  restricting  envelope 
of  a  buUdlng  conceived, a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  The  one  advantage  of  proximity  of  of- 
fices to  legislative  chambers  could  be  an- 
swered by  well-designed  motorized  connec- 
tions. ^  ., 

The  Task  Force  recon^nends  preservation, 
but  would  put  a  strong  plea  for  a  master 
plan,  providing  for  office  space,  visitors 
faculties  and  parking,  all  with  poesibUltles 
for  expansion.  It  would  seem  then  that  the 
AIA's  position,  if  the  Board  follows  the 
recommendation  of  the  Task  Force,  would 
be  very  much  In  concert  with  the  President's 
program  for  nattiral  beauty,  which  wo\Ud 
Include  preservation,  and  also  that  of  the 
many  governors'  councils  on  the  same  sub- 
ject We  are  already  identified  with  this 
movement  and  are  not  alone  In  defending 
this  position.  Moreover,  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands,  perhaps  mllUons,  of  people 
who  are  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  extending 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  and  who  woxUd 
support  preservation.  The  fact  that  the  east 
front  has  been  more  or  less  successfully 
added  to  should  argue  more  strongly  for  the 
preservation  of  the  west  front  as  the  only 
remaining  historic  facade  of  the  Capitol. 
President  Johnson  has  said: 
"Among  the  most  cherished  of  a  nation's 
treasures  are  the  monuments  of  its  past. 
Each  contributes  to  the  historic  texture  of 
society.  We  look  back  with  reverence  to 
lasting  reminders  of  a  vital  past.    We  look 


forward  with  confidence  to  achievements 
which  wUl  enhance  our  future  with  accom- 
plishments to  match  our  monumental  past. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  citizens  are 
rallying  to  save  landmarks  of  beauty  and 
history.  The  Oovemment  must  also  do  its 
share  to  assist  the  local  efforts." 

[From  the  New  York  'Hmes.  Apr.  16.  19671 
ABCRrrscT,    Spakb    Ou»    Capttol 
(By  Robert  SherriU) 
During  the  last  years  he  was  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  Paul  Douglas  of  minols  wotUd 
perlodlcaUy  arise  in  that  chamber  which  has 
heard  so  many  frviltiess  pleas  and  add  one  of 
his  own: 

"Architect.  spare  our  Capitol, 
Touch   not  another  $tone. 
In  youth  it  sheltered  our  Repul>ltc, 
O  please,  let  it  alone." 

Capitol  Architect  J.  George  Stewart  gave 
no  sign  then  of  being  moved  by  doggerel 
sentiments,  nor  Is  he  any  more  Impressed 
today  by  the  Increasingly  loud  appeals  to 
keep  his  hands  off  the  Capitol,  voiced  by  a 
chorus  that  Includes  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  President's  Fine  Arte  Com- 
mission and  several  prestigious  antiquary 
societies.  New  York  Congressman  Samuel  S. 
Stratton  has  even  set  up  a  corporation  which 
has  about  25  U.S.  Senators  and  30  members 
of  the  House  as  cochairmen,  called  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Preservation  of  the  Capitol. 

What  makes  Stewart's  critics  feel  rather 
desperate  Is  that  there  is  not  much  left  to 
preserve.  If  they  fall  this  time,  they  fall 
forever.  The  exterior  stones  that  by  1829 
contained  the  basic  Capitol — ^whlch  waa 
added  to  but  never  altered  substantially  until 
the  coming  of  Stewart — will  all  be  hidden  or 
discarded.  The  sandstone  that  Benjamin 
Latrobe  used  to  build  the  original  House  and 
Senate  wings  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century,  and  which  Charles  Bulfinch  used  to 
construct  the  central  portico  In  the 
elghteen-twentles,  will  be  swallowed  by  Stew- 
art marble.  Changed,  too,  wUl  be  some  of 
the  design  which  In  1793  won  for  Dr.  William 
Thornton  a  prize  of  $500.  a  city  lot  and  Presi- 
dent Washington's  commendation.  And  even 
some  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  terraces 
and  steps,  built  between  1884  and  1892,  will 
be  displaced. 

The  Capitol  Architect's  goal  remains  what 
it  has  been  for  a  doeen  years — to  spruce  up 
the  old  central  section  with  new  stone — and 
the  only  thing  that  stands  between  him  and 
completion  of  the  job  Is  $34-mlllion,  which 
Stewart,  who  has  many  good  friends  on  the 
Congressional  money  conunlttees,  considers 
no  hurdle  at  all. 

Six  years  ago,  Stewart  obliterated  the  east 
front  of  the  original  Capitol,  pushed  it  out 
33  feet,  and  replaced  It  with  a  shiny  new 
marble  front.  Now  the  old  man — 76,  slightly 
stooped,  vrtth  precarious  eyesight  and  even 
more  precarious  temper — site  ImpaUentiy 
p\ifflng  on  his  pipe  in  his  basement  offices, 
architectural  plans  ready,  waiting  only  for 
the  lawmakers  upstairs  to  give  the  budgetary 
go-ahead  that  will  send  his  demolition  and 
construction  crews  to  work  on  the  west  front. 
That  U  all  that  is  left  of  the  original  Capitol's 
facade,  a  mass  which  George  Washington 
praised  for  "grandeur,  simplicity,  and 
beauty";  In  Ite  place  will  go  some  new  marble, 
carved  and  erected  along  lines  which  Stewart 
and  House  Speaker  John  McCormack  and 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  Congressional  leadership.  Insist 
will  be  grander,  if  not  quite  so  simple. 

The  original  wings  will  be  pushed  forward 
88  feet  and  the  central  section  44  feet,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  Capitol  by  4.6  acres  or 
25  per  cent.  In  constructing  the  new  east 
front,  Stewart  had  duplicated  the  old  design 
faltbfuUy  in  every  detail,  but  he  doesn't  In- 
tend to  be  bound  by  tradition  on  the  west. 
He  wlU  add  a  couple  of  new  colunms,  top 
them  with  a  pediment  (there  U  none  now) , 
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cut  off  eight  feet  of  the  48-foot-wJde  Olmsted 
steps,  put  in  flat  windows  where  now  they  are 
arcade,  and  arcade  windows  where  now  they 
are  fiat.  It  will  be,  as  nothing  else  on  Capitol 
HUl,  pure  Stewart.  And  that  la  one  of  the 
things  which  bothers  his  critics. 

The  expanded  west  front  will  Include  sev- 
eral dozen  offices  (most  of  which  wiU  be 
taken  over  by  the  most  powerful  Congress- 
men,) a  couple  of  movie  auditoriums,  41 
toUete,  two  private  dining  rooms  and  two 
large  cafeterias  (300  to  400  seats  in  each) 
with  a  great  view  of  the  mall.  Some  unhappy 
Congressmen  predict  that  It  wlU  be  "a  giant 
Howard  Johnson."  But  Stewart  insists  to 
the  contrary  that  "there  are  many  members 
of  Congress  who  are  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  this  opportunity  (to  eat  whUe 
looking  at  the  Washington  Monument] 
should  no  longer  be  denied  the  mllUons  who 
visit  the  Capitol  each  year." 

Just  why  he  and  his  followers  feel  that 
these  eateries  wUI  catch  on  Is  not  clear,  since 
other  Stewart-supervised  cafeterias  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  went  In  the  red  $600,000  last  year  for 
lack  of  customers.  In  any  event,  the  quarrel 
over  whether  one  has  an  InaUenable  right  to 
have  a  scenic  bowl  of  bean  soup  In  the  Capi- 
tol seems  destined  to  be  a  central  Issue. 
which,  though  It  may  seem  strangely  trivial, 
Is  welcomed  by  both  sides  as  a  commonplace 
heindle  to  hang  on  to  and  steady  themselves 
in  an  otherwise  high-flown  debate.  Prom  the 
one  side  come  accusations,  from  men  such 
as  Representative  Henry  Reuse  of  Wisconsin, 
that  Stewart  proposes  to  feed  Congress  "by 
the  somewhat  excessive  process  of  tearing 
down  ite  historic  house."  He  Is  Joined  by 
Pennsylvania's  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  who 
likens  Stewart's  cafeteria  proposals  to  "put- 
ting imitation-Colonial  hot-dog  stands  in 
Independence  Hall."  In  rebuttal  is  heard 
the  judgment  of  men  such  as  Humphrey — 
who  once  proposed  turning  the  Olmsted  ter- 
races Into  sidewalk  cafes — that  the  Capitol, 
after  aU,  Is  "not  a  monument  but  a  place  to 
work  and  eat  in." 

If  Stewart  succeeds,  as  he  probably  will,  in 
laying  his  mark  upon  the  west  front,  it  wUl 
be  a  notable  cap  to  a  stormy  career.  The 
eighth  Capitol  Architect  since  the  office  was 
established,  he  has  spent  much  more  (a  total 
of  about  $200-mllllon)  and  built  much  more 
(the  new  Senate  Office  Buldlng,  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  the  expanded  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  two  undergroimd  Con- 
gressional garages,  an  imderground  troUey 
for  what  the  Senate  chaplain  dedicated  as 
"chartote  of  democracy,"  and  various  reno- 
vations to  other  House  and  Senate  office 
buildings)  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  And 
in  doing  so  he  has  been  criticized  more  than 
all  the  other  Capitol  Archltecte  put  together. 

He  has  been  criticized  for  design  (stairways 
that  lead  nowhere),  for  decorations  (flying 
horses  with  cornucopias  for  tails) .  for  me- 
chanical Rube  Goldberglsras  (hot  and  cold 
air  blowing  into  offices  at  the  same  time)  and 
for  extravagance  (he  said  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building  would  cost  $20-mllllon  and  it 
cost  $30-mllllon;  he  said  the  Rayburn  buUd- 
lng would  cost  $i83-mlUllon  and  it  cost  $98.2- 
mllllon,  making  it  the  most  expensive  office 
buUdlng  In  the  world) . 

No  major  project  supervised  by  Stewart 
since  be  was  appointed  to  the  lifetime  poet 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  1954  has  escaped 
ridicule  and  outraged  criticism.  TJnhapplnees 
reached  newsworthy  levels  on  the  completion 
of  the  new  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  in  1958.  a 
buUdlng  whose  workaday  kinks  (wheezing 
loudspeakers,  clock  hands  too  heavy  to  move, 
inoperable  elevators)  after  a  decade  of  slap- 
stick operation  are  stUI  being  straightened 
out.  Unhappiness  turned  to  fury  when  he 
tore  down  the  Capitol's  east  front  In  1961. 
By  the  time  he  finished  the  Raybum  Building 
In  1964  he  was.  for  many  Federal  architecture 
aficionados,  considered  Public  Enemy  No.  1. 

Senator  Stephen  Young's  description  of 
the  Raybum  building  as  "quite  possibly  the 
worst  building  costing  the  most  money  In 


the  history  of  the  construction  of  pubUc 
buildings  anywhere  In  the  world,"  would  not 
get  much  argument  even  from  persons  who 
otherwise  defend  Stewart.  It  is  a  building 
whose  style  was  described  by  one  newspaper 
writer  as  a  mixture  of  "middle  Mussolini, 
early  Rameses,  and  late  Nleman-Marcus" 
and  by  another  as  "having  aU  the  grace  of  a 
dockstde  warehouse."  Criticism  finaUy  be- 
came so  nasty  that  Stewart,  whose  most  im- 
penetrable defense  is  customary  sUence,  was 
stung  to  complain,  "From  the  way  some  peo- 
ple talk,  you'd  think  we  hire  our  architec- 
tural help  in  the  Bowery." 

So  long  as  he  stuck  to  putting  up  new 
buildings,  Stewart  risked  abuse  only  for 
esthetic  Judgment,  but  when  he  began 
fiddling  with  the  Capitol — sacred  to  most 
Americans  despite  ite  cracks  and  chips  and 
sagging  stones — be  was  quickly  damned  for 
sacrilege. 

It  is  a  natural  reaction.  No  building  in 
America  can  raise  such  passions.  It  cer- 
tainly is,  as  historian  Allan  Nevlns  said, 
"the  best-loved  and  most  revered  bxUlding 
In  America."  When  the  French-bom  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant  laid  out  Washington,  he 
looked  upon  Jenkins  HUl  as  "a  pedestal  wait- 
ing for  a  monument,"  and  the  Capitol  that 
was  finally  erected  there  took  on  at  once  not 
the  aura  of  a  monument  only  but  of  a  tem- 
ple— "the  first  temple  dedicated  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,"  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
hailed  it. 

Of  course,  occasionally  Congressmen  who 
wanted  more  room  suggested  that  the  orig- 
inal Capitol  be  enlarged  eastward  or  west- 
ward, but  after  President  Fillmore  squelched 
that  suggestion  In  1851.  not  again  was  the 
east-west  Inflation  seriously  considered  xinUl 
the  coming  of  Stewart.  A  dozen  times  It  was 
brought  up  and  a  dozen  times  rejected. 

Power  formidable  enough  to  work  change 
came  only  when  Stewart  teamed  up  with  Sam 
Rayburn.  No  previous  Capitol  Architect  had 
anything  Uke  Stewart's  power,  possibly  be- 
cause no  other  architect  was  smart  enough 
to  realize  that  the  machinery  of  a  democracy 
is  not  Iteelf  democratic.  The  131  acres  that 
make  up  Capitol  HIU  Is  a  Uttle  kingdom  of 
Ite  own  and  the  men  who  run  it  are,  whUe 
operating  within  ite  boundaries,  vlrtuaUy  a 
royal  household,  desiring  the  luxuries  and 
services  and  perquisites  of  royalty.  The  Capi- 
tol Architect  willing  to  see  them  In  that  light, 
and  serve  them  in  that  way.  would  be  re- 
warded with  all  the  unpubUclzed  powers  of  a 
medieval  major-domo.  And  Stewart  turned 
out  to  be  that  man,  to  Rayburn's  great  sat- 
isfaction. 

A  dropout  from  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware, where  he  played  half-back  on  the  foot- 
ball team,  Stewart  In  1910  went  to  work  in 
his  father's  engineering  firm,  Stewart  &  Don- 
ohue.  which  at  one  time  was  the  largest 
heavy  construction  company  south  of  PhUa- 
delphla.  Later  he  went  Into  landscape  con- 
struction and  Is  probably  best  remembered 
in  Delaware  for  his  work  on  the  gardens  of 
the  du  Pont  estate.  Nemours.  Pottering 
about  in  state  politics,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Delaware  Athletic  Commission,  and  then 
in  1934.  at  the  age  of  44.  be  was  sent  to  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Repub- 
Ucan  ticket  for  one  term. 

He  retired  from  business  In  1944  and  began 
to  hanker  to  return  to  Washington.  Three 
years  later  he  made  it  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, and  though  he  was  bumped  from  that 
in  1951  he  had  already  made  the  right  con- 
nections on  the  RepubUcan  National  Com- 
mittee, which  he  served  briefly  as  head  of  ite 
speakers  bureau.  By  this  time,  however,  he 
had  decided  that  his  future  lay  not  in 
prompting  partisan  poUtlcs  but  in  tending 
to  the  happiness  of  the  Capitol  HIU  court. 

In  1964,  when  Stewart  was  64.  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  co\irt  decided  that  he  could  tend 
best  as  Capttol  Architect.  Joseph  Martin, 
then  RepubUcan  House  leader,  recalls  ap- 
proaching Elsenhower  with  the  suggestion: 


"I  took  the  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, all  right.  I  knew  Stewart.  He  had 
been  In  Congress,  you  know,  and  he  was  in 
the  construction  business.  But  It  wasn't 
Just  my  recommendation.  It  vtss  a  general 
Republican  recommendation.  Several  people 
thought  he  would  be  good  for  the  Job." 
Elsenhower  appointed  him  to  the  $27,000-a- 
year  post. 

Not  everybody  was  overjoyed  at  the  ap- 
pointment. In  the  Btrife-flUed  years  that 
foUowed,  Stewart's  enemies  were  never  to 
stop  mentioning  one  noticeable  defect  In  his 
background :  He  Is  not  an  architect.  He  has 
neither  a  degree,  nor  training,  nor  experience 
as  an  architect  (or  at  least  had  none  until 
he  got  this  Job).  Looking  back  on  Stewart's 
appointment,  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  put 
down  Eisenhower's  action  as  "almost  as 
whimsical  as  the  Emperor  CaUgula's  famous 
nomination  of  his  favorite  horse  to  the  Ro- 
man consularshlp;  and  It  has  produced  far 
more  practical  resulte,  all  of  them  perfectly 
godawful." 

Pursuing  the  trail  of  Stewart's  career 
through  The  Congressional  Record,  one  finds 
^others  calUng  him  "dangerous,"  "mad,"  "the 
most  expensive,  moet  wasteful,  most  Incom- 
petent architect  whom  we  possibly  could  en- 
gage," "the  best  living  example  of  the  tragic 
waste  and  shortcomings  of  SociaUsm,"  and 
likening  him  to  the  British  vandals  who  fired 
the  Capitol  in  1814.  Wolf  von  Eckardt,  The 
Washington  Post's  unmlnclng  critic,  sees 
Stewart  as  the  Uvlng  symbol  of  the  "bungling 
megalomania  of  Congress"  who  heaps  "pom- 
pous blocks  of  marble  upon  marble  without 
plan,  reason  or  design."  (Stewart's  staff 
describes  von  Eckardt,  in  ttim,  as  "that 
crackpot.") 

It  Is  probably  fair  to  say.  however,  that 
much  of  this  bitterness  comes  from  the  fact 
that  no  matter  how  vigorously  these  oppo- 
nente  protest.  Stewart  remains  unruffled 
and  victorious,  swaddled  in  the  warm  assur- 
ance that  among  the  men  who  reaUy  run 
Capital  HUl  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  stout- 
hearted and  uncomplaining  soldier  in  the 
necessarily  dirty  fight  to  keep  government, 
and  the  house  of  government,  flexible.  As 
one  reporter  sized  up  the  situation,  "Getting 
rid  of  the  Capitol  Architect  is  a  Uttie  like 
disposing  of  Daddy  Warbucks." 

Vice  President  Himiphrey.  for  example, 
defers  to  Stewart  in  all  things  architectural. 
But  it  is  from  the  House  side  that  he  has 
had  his  firmest  support.  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  feels  Stewart  Is,  if  any- 
thing, too  cautious  and  conservative  in  his 
expansion  plans.  House  Speaker  McC<»7nack 
describes  him  as  "a  dear,  dedicated  soul."  In 
his  first  meeting  with  President  Kennedy 
after  the  Inauguration.  Speaker  Raybum's 
opening  remark  was:  "Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  you  to  keep  on  George  Stewart.  He's  a 
good  man,  and  I  want  him  to  stay  on  the 
Job." 

Rayburn  got  an  office  buUdlng  partiy  as 
a  result  of  that  friendship.  McCormack  may 
do  as  well;  Stewart  hM^  already  prepared 
plans  for  a  new  House  oifice  buUdlng  to  be 
named  for  him.  One  of  the  architectural 
firms  that  has  profited  most  frcHn  Capitol 
Hill  work  during  the  last  decade  Is  headed 
by  DaUas  friends  of  Raybum.  The  rnt^<n 
consulting  engineering  firm  used  by  Stewart 
in  developing  his  Capitol  plans  has  head- 
qtiarters  In  McCormack's  home  state.  Other 
friendships  are  evident.  Georgia's  Senatcn- 
Herman  Talmadge  helped  block  an  effort  to 
prevent  Stewart  from  letting  contracte  In 
1958;  six  months  later  Steward  awarded  a 
$2,783,660  contract  to  the  George  Marble 
Company  of  Atlanta. 

That's  really,  as  things  go  now,  what  being 
Capitol  Architect  means.  The  titie  is  mis- 
leading. The  Congressional  leadership  ez- 
pecte  the  Capitol  Architect  to  be  less  an 
architect  than  a  butler.  He  is  responsible 
for  supervising  the  cleaning  and  maintenance 
of  the  buUdings  on  Capitol  HIU,  the  paying 
of  utility  bills,  the  contracting  for  repairs 
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azul   new   coxutxuctlon,   tbe   supervlalng   of 
charwomen  and  elevator  operators. 

And,  In  fact,  Stewart  does  not  do  the 
designing  of  his  buildings  himself.  His 
office  baa  a  chief  architect,  Mario  Camploll, 
and  two  subordinate  architects,  but  It  Is 
treely  admitted  that  they  do  only  minor  day- 
to-day  adjustments — adding  a  room,  refvir- 
blshlng  an  ofSce — around  Capitol  HIU.  All 
major  Jobs  are  given  to  outside  consultants, 
and  since  1966  moet  of  tbe  big  Capitol  Jobs 
have  been  given  to  the  same  group  of  con- 
sultants, Roecoe  DeWltt  and  Fred  L.  Hardl- 
oon  (now  deceased)  of  Dallas,  Jesse  M.  Shel- 
ton  and  Alan  O.  Stanford  (also  deceased) 
of  Atlanta,  Alfred  E.  Poor  and  Albert  H. 
Swanke  of  New  YOTk  City,  and  John  F. 
Barbeson  of  Philadelphia. 

With  a  budget  of  $500,000  a  year,  Stewart 
Is,  above  all,  a  dispenser  of  favors.  Does 
some  seniority-girdled  Congressman  need  a 
special  room,  a  hideaway  In  the  Capitol 
catacombs?  Stewart  will  And  one.  And  if 
he  cannot  find  one,  he  will  construct  one 
by  knocking  out  a  wall  here,  throwing  up  a 
wall  there.  At  a  nod  from  the  leadership, 
toilets  become  libraries,  closets  become 
breakfast  nooks.  Does  the  air-conditioner 
blow  down  some  Influential  ancient's  neck? 
Repairmen  will  work  through  the  night  to 
correct  the  flow. 

Shortly  after  the  new  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing was  finished,  some  of  the  more  powerful 
of  its  inhabitants  complained  that  they 
weren't  getting  fast  enough  elevator  service; 
Stewart  spent  $600,000  to  install  two  more 
special  elevators  for  them.  Then  they  com- 
plained that  the  special  custom-styled  tile 
which  had  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
000  was  Iiard  on  their  secretaries'  heels; 
Stewart  covered  the  tile  with  carpeting, 
though  more  than  a  hundred  walnut  and 
metal  doors  had  to  be  sawed  and  grotmd 
down  an  inch  and  a  half  to  clear  the  new 
cover. 

Always  sensible  of  the  fact  that  when 
Congressmen  speak  of  practicalities,  they  do 
not  necessarily  mean  to  be  that  practical, 
Stewart  showed  his  genius  in  the  Raybum 
Office  Building.  The  excuse  for  building  it 
was  the  need  for  more  office  space,  yet  when 
he  waa  through  with  it,  lees  than  20  percent 
of  the  gross  floor  space  was  given  over  to 
offices.  The  rest  went  for  swimming  pools 
and  gyms  and  barber  shops  and  steam  baths 
and  dining  rooms  and  enough  garage  ca- 
pacity for  1,600  cars.  Already  some  powerfxil 
Congressmen  are  complaining  about  needing 
more  office  space. 

Above  all,  Stewart  serves  the  leadership 
with  the  kiad  of  secrecy  that  Raybum, 
thinking  back  to  his  boyhood  days  on  a 
Texas  farm,  once  described  as  "as  beautifiil 
as  a  morning  glory  closing  for  the  night." 
What  the  bald  bachelor  from  Bonham, 
wanted  from  Stewart,  he  got,  and  he  got  it  in 
the  style  he  wanted.  That  included  secrecy. 
"When  I  came  here,"  Stewart  recalls. 
"Speaker  Raybum  said  to  me,  'Boy.  you 
came  here  to  work,  not  to  talk.'  " 

That  has  been  Stewart's  philosophy  ever 
since.  Reporters  get  next  to  nothing  from 
Mm  ("If  you  asked  me  whether  the  American 
flag  was  going  to  fly  over  the  west  front  after 
It  is  finished,  I  still  wouldn't  have  any  com- 
ment") but  noneetabllshment  Congressmen 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  his 
special  foe,  get  even  lees.  When  the  A.I.A. 
asked  to  inspect  the  plans  for  altering  the 
east  front,  Stewart  said  the  plans  "do  not 
belong  to  the  public"  and  "are  not  for  pub- 
lication," and  he  declared  firmly  that  only 
the  Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol,  headed  at  the  time  by  Raybum, 
could  authorize  release  of  the  plans.  He 
turned  down  the  AJ.A.  again  when  it  asked 
to  see  plans  for  expanding  the  west  front.  In 
fact,  for  months  after  the  plans  had  been 
completed  Stewart  would  show  them  to  no- 
body in  Congress  but  the  members  of  the 
Commission   for  Extension   of   the   Capitol 


(McCormack,  Humphrey,  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  and  House  Minor- 
ity Leader  Gerald  Ford)  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Some  Congressmen  complained  at  being 
expected  to  vote  appropriations  for  a  Job  they 
knew  nothing  about.  Stewart,  smiling  wanly 
at  such  hopeless  rebellion,  reminded  them, 
"That's  the  way  things  are  done  up  here." 

"The  way  things  are  done"  was  Illustrated 
nowhere  better  than  in  the  maneuver  by 
which  Congress  gave  five  members  the  power 
to  meet  secretly  and  make  all  decisions  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  Capitol.  It  hap- 
pened in  1955,  the  year  after  Stewart  became 
Capitol  Architect.  Raybum  slipped  into  the 
Appropriations  Act  a  section  setting  up  a 
commission  for  renovating  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  building.  Whether  or  not  Con- 
gress knew  it,  the  seemingly  bland  legislation 
gave  the  commission  carte  blanche  powers. 
No  bearings  and  no  debate  were  held  on  the 
expansion  in  either  house.  All  the  planning 
was  being  done  behind  locked  doors  by  the 
special  conunlsslon. 

By  1958  they  were  ready  to  strike.  Ray 
Roberts,  who  took  Rayburn's  seat  in  Con- 
gress after  the  old  Texan's  death  and  had 
been  his  confidant  for  years,  recalls  that  vic- 
torious moment  with  metaphor-mixing  ex- 
citement: "Suddenly  the  cat  was  out  of  Pan- 
dora's box  I"  Many  politicians,  lay  patriots, 
newspaper  editors  end  architects  were  furi- 
ous to  discover  that  the  east  front,  without 
any  public  discussion,  was  about  to  be  re- 
made, but  as  Roberts  puts  it  proudly:  "It 
was  pretty  much  a  case  of  locking  tbe  bam 
after  the  foxy  old  devil  [Raybum]  was  out." 
The  east  front  had  been  an  oddity  that  the 
nation  had  grown  proud  of.  The  great  cast- 
iron  dome  literally  stuck  out  over  the  edge  of 
the  building  about  16  feet  on  that  side  and 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  portico.  Tbe  dome  ap- 
peared to  pour  over  the  edge  and  down  the 
colvimns.  But  as  the  years  went  by  moet 
Americans  adjusted  to  the  view  and  then  got 
to  like  it.  Joseph  Hudnut,  retired  professor 
of  architecture  and  dean  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Design,  argued  that  the  east  front 
should  be  left  alone  because  "history  has 
harmonized  a  thousand  imperfections  in  the 
Capitol." 

Raybum  did  not  see  It  that  way.  He  con- 
sidered the  east  front  cramped,  ugly,  deterio- 
rating and  imsafe.  He  wanted  more  offices 
and  more  restaurants,  so  out  came  the  east 
front  by  33  feet. 

The  ghost  of  Raybum  is  still  directing  the 
debate  on  tbe  west  front.  In  1958  Raybum 
had  promised  publicly,  "We  aren't  going  to 
touch  the  west  front."  but  that  is  not  what 
he  and  Stewart  and  the  others  agreed  on  in 
private  conference.  So  now  Stewart  is  using 
Raybum's  old  east-front  arguments  to  pry 
loose  the  west  front,  too:  Once  agam  tbe 
words  are  ugly,  luisafe  and  cramped. 

That  part  of  the  Capitol  la,  on  the  sur- 
face, unsightly.  Not  since  Kennedy's  in- 
auguration has  the  west  front  been  painted, 
although  Stewart  admits  it  should  be  painted 
every  four  years.  Much  of  the  paint  is  now 
gone;  what  remains  is  flaking  away  in  great 
scabs.  Stones  between  the  columns  and  the 
columns  themselves  are  propped  up  with 
splitting,  unpalnted.  crudely  hewn  timbers. 
But  perhaps  the  best  clue  to  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  west  front  can  be  had  by  tak- 
ing a  late-evening  walk  along  the  terraces. 
Unless  tourists  are  around,  it  Is  very  quiet 
here;  almost  r\iBtic.  Thousands  of  birds 
chirping.  As  you  listen  to  the  birds —  star- 
lings— you  realize  all  of  a  sudden  that  this 
is  not  a  peatcef  ul  scene :  Those  are  the  sounds 
of  a  guerrilla  war  against  the  west  front. 
Nowhere  else  do  the  eaves  of  the  Capitol 
shelter  starlings.  Elsewhere  the  eaves  are 
protected,  and  very  successfully,  by  anti- 
starling  wiring.  But  not  on  the  west  front. 
It  has  been  abandoned  to  the  birds  and  their 
droppings.  For  the  nastier  the  front  looks. 
the  less  opposition  Is  expected  to  its  dis- 
mantling. 


The  west  front  is  also,  as  Stewart  claims, 
in  rickety  condition.  Even  his  enemies  agree 
to  that.  A  30-pound  piece  of  cornice  popped 
oS  a  couple  of  years  ago;  Stewart  has  it 
prominently  displayed  in  an  outer  office  as 
a  prize  piece  of  evidence.  Surface  cracks, 
some  of  them  dating  from  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  in  1814,  run  the  height  of  the 
building's  face.  Window  capstones  have 
dropped  a  couple  of  inches.  Stewart  warns 
earnestly  that  any  good  Jar,  even  a  nearby 
plane  crash,  could  bring  the  whole  front 
tumbling  down.  One  of  his  engineering  con- 
sultants told  a  Congressional  committee  last 
year  that  the  front  had  better  be  replaced 
"next  week — and  I'm  not  kidding."' 

But  amiong  many  professional  architects 
there  is  doubt  that  the  front  is  as  danger- 
ously weak  as  Stewart  and  his  advisers  say. 
Within  the  past  month  a  special  study  group 
of  the  AJJi.  reported  to  Congress  that,  de- 
spite its  deterioration,  the  west  front  can 
and  should  be  saved  In  its  present  form. 
This  group,  made  up  of  five  architects  and  a 
structural  engineer,  urged  Congress  not  to  be 
frightened  by  some  of  the  things  said  about 
the  Capitol,  which  may  be  settling  slightly 
but  "Is  not  slipping  downhill."  Without  ac- 
cusing Stewart,  the  group  nonetheless  sug- 
gested that  in  future  planning  on  Capitol 
Hill  he  should  be  assisted  by  a  commission 
of  "highly  experienced  professionals." 

Before  he  tore  down  the  east  side  Stewart 
made  the  same  dire  predictions  of  Imminent 
disaster,  and  pointed  to  pieces  of  the  cornice 
held  on  with  wire.  Yet  D.  W.  Kessler,  former 
chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards' 
Building  Stones  Section,  said  that  while 
some  of  the  Capitol  stones  are  not  of  the  best 
quality,  most  are  in  good  condition.  Test  bor- 
ings to  a  depth  of  a  foot,  he  said,  showed  no 
appreciable  weathering  of  the  stone  back  of 
the  first  half-inch.  Scale  it  down  with  pneu- 
matic tools  and  tbe  "stone  would  be  prac- 
tically as  good  as  new." 

Stewart  did  not  take  Kessler's  advice;  nor 
has  he  called  on  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  test  the  stones  on  tbe  west  front. 

Stewart  is  a  no-holds-barred  battler. 
When  he  got  tired  of  hearing  the  A.lJi.'s  lead- 
ers say  they  felt  the  west  front  coiild  and 
should  be  repaired  with  Just  some  new  stones, 
some  grout  and  some  hidden  braces,  Stewart 
recruited  a  friendlier  organization,  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Registered  Architects, 
which  has  about  one-tenth  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  AJA.,  and  It  promptly  passed  a 
resolution  not  only  supporting  Stewart's  posi- 
tion but  accusing  the  A.I  .A.  of  an  irrespon- 
sible hatchet  Job  on  him.  He  who  hits 
Stewart  can  expect  a  clout  in  return,  from 
some  direction. 

In  this  fight,  as  in  all  others  to  c\irb  or 
withdraw  the  powers  of  the  Capitol  Architect, 
Stewart  has  shown  amazing  survivability. 
Angry  Senators  have  tried  to  abolish  his  Job 
altogether,  and  failed.  They  have  tried  to  re- 
place him  with  a  registered  architect,  and 
failed.  Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to 
banish  him  at  least  from  one  Job,  supervising 
the  construction  of  the  new  Library  of  Con- 
gress annex;  this  passed  the  Senate,  but  tbe 
House,  intimidated  by  Speaker  McCormack, 
forced  a  compromise  requiring  Stewart  to 
consult  with  an  A.I.A.  panel  of  advisers  be- 
fore he  went  ahead  with  the  annex.  Stewart 
ignored  the  order.  He  signed  bis  contracts 
with  some  of  the  same  architects  he  lias 
been  using  for  a  decade  and  made  his  pre- 
liminary plans  without  so  much  as  sending 
a  postcard  to  the  A.I Jl.  and  he  got  away  with 
it.  For  years  Stewart  resisted  all  demands 
for  a  public  accounting  of  his  expenditures. 
Finally,  In  1964.  stung  by  Increasing  criticism 
of  the  soaring  costs  of  tbe  Raybum  building. 
Congress  authorized  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  audit  his  books.  For  some  reason, 
the  O.A.O.  needed  more  than  two  years  to  do 
it,  but  finally  the  study  was  released;  It  was 
uncritical  of  the  more  than  66  per  cent  esti- 
mate error. 
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The  masterful  way  in  which  Stewart  copes 
with  those  challenges  be  does  not  Just  Ignore 
once  prompted  his  old  baiter,  Douglas,  to  re- 
mark almost  admiringly,  "Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  Architect  is  a  very  determined 
man  and  somewhere,  somehow,  he  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  influence.  He  may  not 
know  much  about  architecture — in  fact,  he 
knows  very  little  about  architecture — but 
somehow  he  seems  to  have  a  good  ^^al  of 
backing  on  Capitol  Hill."  w^ 

It  is  no  mystery.  Of  the  power  pyramid, 
Stewart  recognizes  the  existence  of  only  the 
one  topmost  block,  and  hangs  on  to  it.  If 
he  ever  falls,  It  will  be  because  tbe  blocks 
supporting  that  one  are  removed.  And  this 
is  what  his  enemies  are  now  proposing  to  do, 
with  a  great  upheaval. 

WlUiam  Walton,  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Pine  Arts,  recently  expressed  the  bope 
for  "a  national  uprising  of  citizens,  saying, 
'You  cannot  vandalize  our  Capitol.' "  Sim- 
ilarly, Congressman  Stratton  pins  all  his 
organizational  hopes  on  arou^ng  tbe  public 
to  a  bubbling  rage :  "If  the  voters  back  home 
speak  out  loud  and  clear  against  this  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  mayhem  of  the  principal 
shrine  of  American  democracy,  they  can  keep 
Congress  from  letting  it  happen." 

The  odds  in  tills  fight  are  fascinating;  it 
took  only  one  man,  Raybiu-n,  to  set  up  the 
machinery  for  alterations,  and  it  took  only 
three  votco  on  a  secret  commission  in  1966 
to  set  it  on  Its  final  motion;  four  Congress- 
men. How  many  millions  of  voters  will 
Stratton  need  to  reverse  their  actions?  If 
there  is  to  be  an  answer,  it  must  come  fast. 
Stewart  already  has  the  power.  He  needs 
only  the  money.  And  nothing  is  easier  to 
get  on  Capitol  Hill  than  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


BILL  TO  INCREASE  AMOUNT  UNDER 
GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM  FOR  SERVICEMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  In- 
crease substantially  the  amount  of  life 
Insurance  available  for  servicemen  under 
the  Government  life  Insurance  program. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we 
enacted  a  bill  designed  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  service  personnel,  but  we  lim- 
ited coverage  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000. 
This  sum  is  Inadequate  to  meet  today's 
needs. 

The  loss  of  loved  ones  on  the  battle- 
field can  never  be  compensated  for 
through  an  Insurance  policy.  However, 
I  believe  it  Is  important  that  we  help 
ease  the  financial  burden  placed  on  the 
surviving  family.  The  present  maximum 
coverage  of  $10,000  Is  too  restrictive  a 
policy.  It  should  be  raised  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $30,000. 

In  1917,  the  first  program  of  Govern- 
ment life  insurance  was  established  for 
those  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
maximum  then  allowed  was  the  same  as 
today,  $10,000.  However,  as  we  all  are 
aware,  times  have  changed.  The  growth 
of  our  national  economy  and  the  subse- 
quent Increase  In  wages  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing have  made  It  evident  that  our  fami- 
lies must  be  better  protected  today 
against  the  sudden  loss  of  loved  ones  In 
battle. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  January  31 
message  to  Congress,  called  for  enact- 


ment of  this  basic  legislation.  My  bill 
differs  from  the  President's  in  one  Im- 
portant way.  It  provides  coverage  to  all 
servicemen  regardless  of  rank.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  would  scale  coverage 
above  the  minimum  of  $12,000  on  the 
basis  of  pay  level.  I  believe  a  sounder 
principle  would  be  to  allow  all  service- 
men regardless  of  rank  the  prerogative 
of  deciding  the  extent  of  personal  cover- 
age. 

Often  those  Individuals  with  a  lower 
locCffl?  have  greater  need  for  Insurance 
coverage  than  those  who  are  at  the  high 
end  of  the  wage  scales. 

I  believe  such  a  proposal,  which  ex- 
tends the  amount  of  coverage  and  intro- 
duces a  maximum  of  flexibility  In  decid- 
ing how  much  a  person  can  carry,  will 
not  only  protect  the  loved  ones  but  will 
serve  as  a  positive  Incentive  for  the 
career  motivated  person. 


A  RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE  OP 
NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVANT  WEEK 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  proclaiming  a 
Civil  Servant  Week.  This  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  expressing  the  grati- 
tude which  we,  as  Congressmen,  owe 
Government  employees.  PHirthermore, 
it  would  afford  us  the  occasion  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  the  Im- 
portance of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
public  servants. 

The  civil  service,  which  replaced  the 
spoils  system,  adopted  a  nonpartisan, 
professional  standard  not  only  in  the 
selection  of  employees,  but  In  all  Its  work. 
We  seldom  stop  to  reflect  on  the  signifl- 
cance  of  this  standard  for  the  operation 
of  our  Government  and  the  preservation 
of  our  democracy. 

This  standard  guarantees  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  this  Government  will  assist 
and  serve  all  elected  ofiQcials  regardless 
of  the  view  they  represent  within  the 
range  of  partisan  politics.  This  Is  Im- 
portant, for  It  enables  us  to  develop  and 
to  express  sound  but  varied  positions  on 
issues  discussed  within  the  committees 
and  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  This  serv- 
ice is  essential  for  the  maintaining  of  bi- 
partisan politics.  How  long  would  our 
two-party  system  last  If  the  bureaucracy 
supplied  Information  only  to  Members 
who  adhered  to  the  administration's 
point  of  view? 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
employees  to  maintain  the  degree  of  flex- 
ibility necessary  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide Information  for  all  views  as  an  Issue 
is  being  debated  In  Congress.  Yet  once 
a  program  has  been  enacted  Into  law,  the 
service  works  with  unswerving  loyalty, 
dedication,  and  eflBcIency  to  Implement 
it.  This  tradition  of  service  reflects  the 
highest  ideals  of  democracy  and,  at  the 


same  time,  helps  insure  the  efficient 
working  of  democracy  throughout  this 
country. 

A  well-known  historian,  H.  O.  Wells, 
said,  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
that  the  "time  may  come  when  history, 
grown  more  penetrating,  will  have  more 
to  tell  about  the  clerks  and  less  about  the 
conquerors."  Unfortunately  that  time 
in  history  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  spot- 
light of  publicity  focuses  the  attention  of 
the  public  on  a  few  key  figures,  while 
the  vast  cast  of  Federal  employees,  whose 
work  supports  and  sustains  these  stars, 
remain  behind  the  scenes. 

The  Injustice  of  this  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  Members  of  Congress,  who 
are  in  a  position  both  to  appreciate  and 
to  benefit  from  this  help!  make  so  little 
effort  to  Inform  the  public  of  the  work 
done  by  the  civil  servants.  We  are  re- 
sponsible In  part,  for  allowing  the  myth 
to  develop  in  this  country  that  the  civil 
service  is  the  refuge  of  mediocre  men. 
This  myth  is  both  false  and  damaging. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  elected  officials 
rely  primarily  on  Government  employees 
to  perform  only  the  picajrune  and  rou- 
tine jobs.  Today,  we  turn  to  the  Federal 
employees  to  supply  us  with  the  most 
highly  complex  and  Intricate  informa- 
tion on  subjects  ranging  from  water  pol- 
lution to  space  programs,  from  civil 
rights  to  foreign  affairs.  More  impor- 
tantly, we  depend  on  these  people  to 
administer  programs  in  all  these  areas. 
As  a  result,  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  Government  jobs  demand  highly  edu- 
cated specialists.  Indeed,  in  the  variety 
and  Importance  of  positions  available, 
the  Government  service  in  many  areas 
overshadows  private  Industry. 

Yet  the  public  continues  to  refer  to 
civil  servants  more  often  in  disparaging 
than  in  complimentary  terms.  More 
disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  the  Brookings 
Institution  recently  published  the  results 
of  a  nationwide  survey  which  showed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  esteem  and 
respect  for  the  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges of  Government  employment  is 
particularly  low  among  persons  at  the 
upper  educational  and  occupational  lev- 
els. As  a  result,  many  of  our  finest 
young  people  In  college  and  graduate 
school  fall  even  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  working  for  the  Government. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  very  persons 
whom  the  service  needs  and  whom  it 
must  attract. 

Unless  public  opinion  comes  to  recog- 
nize the  opportunities  and  achievements 
of  Government  employees,  the  civil  serv- 
ice will  fall  to  attract  the  number  of 
trained  and  qualified  people  needed  to 
fill  the  jobs.  No  Government  service 
can  achieve  and  maintain  excellence 
without  public  respect.  Excellence  and 
honor  must  move  forward  side  by  side; 
improvement  in  personnel  and  perform- 
ance must  be  accompanied  by  meaning- 
ful efforts  to  generate  public  pride  and 
recognition  of  accomplishment. 

Only  with  a  renewed  determination  to 
deal  forthrightly  and  resolutely  with  the 
problem  of  enforcing  the  prestige  of 
public  emplo3mient  can  we  expect  the 
civil  service  to  retain  and  continue  to 
attract  the  quality  of  personnel  required 
to  keep  p«M5e  with  the  Government's 
growing  need  for  experts. 
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Designating  1  week  to  honor  civil 
servants  is  an  Important  first  step.  Dur- 
ing this  week.  we.  as  the  elected  ofBcials 
of  this  Oovemment,  could  express  our 
respect  and  gratitude  for  the  caliber  and 
performance  of  the  civil  servants.  Such 
recognition  would  promote  public  re- 
spect for  the  service,  and  thereby  fur- 
ther strengthen  democracy  throughout 
this  Nation. 


1 
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BUSINESSES  FORCED  TO  RELOCATE 
BY  URBAN  RENEWAL  DESERVE 
PAIR  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
of  grave  injustices  that  can  occur  when 
a  community  undertakes  urban  renewal 
projects.  One  of  my  constituents,  Mrs. 
Harriet  P.  Oakes,  has  brought  this  situa- 
tion to  my  attention. 

Mrs.  Oakes  and  her  husband  John 
operate  a  small  grocery  store  in  the 
central  Negro  district  in  Miami.  To- 
gether, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakes  work  a  total 
of  108  hours  every  week  to  earn  a  living. 
They  have  invested  important  years  of 
their  lives  to  insure  their  economic  secu- 
rity. Yet  because  they  do  not  own  either 
the  land  or  the  building  where  their  busi- 
ness is  located,  they  are  not  eligible  for 
a  fair  pajrment  of  the  cost  of  relocating 
their  business  nor  can  they  be  sure  that 
a  new  location  will  be  as  profitable  or 
that  they  will  not  have  to  move  again. 

Under  existing  law,  they  are  permitted 
but  $500  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  re- 
locating their  grocery  store.  The  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  provides  a 
maximum  of  but  $3,000  for  relocating 
businesses,  but  does  not  permit  pasrments 
for  lost  good  will,  which  can  often  never 
be  replaced  in  a  new  location.  Now  these 
people,  after  years  of  hard  work,  must 
begin  again  in  a  new  location. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Oakes'  and 
people  like  them  must  be  suflQciently  and 
fairly  compensated  for  the  necessary  re- 
location required  by  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. Under  existing  law,  those  who  own 
land  receive  adequate  compensation  for 
the  property  used  for  urban  renewal. 
Residents  who  are  forced  to  find  new 
places  to  live  also  receive  adequate  com- 
pensation. But  honest,  hard  working 
business  people  do  not  receive  payment 
for  loss  of  the  source  of  their  livelihood. 
After  urban  renewal  forces  a  business  to 
change  its  location  or  close  its  doors  for- 
ever, many  of  these  self-supporting  peo- 
ple never  get  back  on  their  feet  again. 
As  long  as  urban  renewal  represents 
progress  for  our  cities,  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
there  should  not  be  victims  of  progress 
such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Oakes. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  remedy 
this  problem.  Mr.  Tydings,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  in- 
troduced his  own  bill,  S.  3290.  in  the  89th 
Congress,  and  had  hoped  this  would  les- 


sen the  hardships  of  these  business  peo- 
ple displaced  by  urban  renewal.  How- 
ever, my  bill,  HJR.  8620,  provides  that 
compensation  not  be  limited  to  busi- 
nesses earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year, 
and  the  maximum  repasmaent  be  fair  and 
equitable.  In  addition  stores,  which  need 
not  physically  move  but  still  lose  their 
business  because  customers  are  forced  to 
relocate,  should  also  receive  fair  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  this  country  was  bom  with  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  Yet  in  the  inter- 
vening 17  years  we  have  done  little  for 
the  small  businessman  who  often  loses 
his  source  of  livelihood  he  spent  many 
years  building  up.  Seventeen  years  is  too 
long  to  wait,  but  certainly  waiting  any 
longer  is  even  worse.  We  must  do  some- 
thing for  these  people  and  we  must  do  it 
in  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 


volunteer  force  would  need  fewer  re- 
cruits while  "we  now  waste  manpower  by 
higher  turnover,  unnecessary  training 
and  retraining,  and  the  use  of  underpaid 
servicemen  for  menial  tasks." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Military  Establish- 
ment has  created  what  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis], 
has  called  "an  artificial  monetary  barrier 
to  an  all  volunteer  army  at  the  outset." 
I  believe,  however,  that  economic  anal- 
ysis will  show  clearly  that  if  the  military 
forces  were  to  pay  adequate  salaries, 
they  could  attract  all  the  personnel  they 
require,  without  resorting  to  coercion 
and  without  costing  $17  or  $20  billion. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XLVn 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEEER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  of  the  Nation's  economists  have 
challenged  the  assumption  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  the  costs  of 
'obtaining  and  maintaining  a  volunteer 
military  force  are  prohibitive. 

Based  on  a  variety  of  evidence  ob- 
tained from  a  Department  of  Defense 
study  of  military  recruitment.  Prof.  Wal- 
ter Oi,  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
estimates  that  a  starting  pay  to  attract 
sufQcient  volunteers  for  military  service 
should  be  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year, 
or  about  $80  to  $100  a  week.  Professor 
Oi  believes  that  the  total  extra  payroll 
costs,  after  allowing  for  the  savings  In 
turnover  and  men  employed  In  training, 
would  be  around  $3  billion  to  $4  billion 
a  year  for  an  armed  force  equivalent  to 
2.7  million  men  and  not  more  than  $8 
billion  a  year  for  a  military  force  of  3.1 
million  or  3.2  million. 

Prof.  Ross  Wilhelm.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  advocates  a  flat  across- 
the-board  pay  increase  of  $240  to  $300  a 
month  per  man,  bringing  the  total  cost 
of  his  proposal  to  more  than  $9  billion 
a  year.  But,  Professor  Wilhelm  main- 
tains that  the  actual  increase  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  would  be  significantly  less. 
He  said: 

At  present,  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
draftees  reenllst  for  a  second  tour  of  duty, 
while  about  20  percent  of  the  volunteers  re- 
enllst and  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
regular  careerists.  Thus  tremendous  savings 
could  be  realized  by  reducing  the  turnover. 

Professor  Wilhelm  finds  it  "distaste- 
ful that  the  richest  Nation  on  earth 
should  use  coercion  to  secure  its  military 
personnel  when  it  could  obtain  all  the 
men  it  needs  by  paying  adequate 
salaries." 

Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  holds  that  the  present 
draft  is  economically  wasteful  because  a 


AGRICULTURE— A  NATIONAL,  NOT  A 
FARM.  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  sponsoring  two  bills — the  Dairy 
Parity  Act  and  the  Young  Farmers  In- 
vestment Act.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Nelson,  is  introducing 
similar  legislation  in  the  other  body  to- 
day also. 

The  bills  seek  to  deal  with  the  two  ma- 
jor problems  facing  the  American 
farmer — and  the  beneficiaries  of  Ameri- 
ca's food  producing  capabilities,  the 
American  consumer. 

Below-parity  farm  income  and  the 
prohibitive  costs  of  entering  the  farm 
business  are  combining  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  economic-sized  family  farmers 
in  the  Industry.  An  article  in  the  Farm 
Index  for  April  1967  points  this  up: 
Dairy  Farms  Becoming  Fewer,  Biggkb, 
Reportikg  More  Milk  Cows  Per  Farm 

The  pace  of  the  trend  to  fewer  but  larger 
dairy  farms  quickened  between  1959  and 
1964. 

There  were  about  1.8  million  farms  report- 
ing 16.5  million  milk  cows  In  1959.  In  1964, 
1.1  million  farms  reported  14.6  million  milk 
cows.  In  the  same  period,  the  average  num- 
ber of  cows  per  farm  rose  40  percent. 

Farms  selling  milk  and  cream  dropped  at 
about  the  same  rate,  going  from  1  million  to 
650,000. 

Larger  commercial  dairy  farms — with  gross 
salea  of  910,000  or  more — Increased  diirlng 
this  period,  while  the  number  of  smaller 
dairy  farms  dropped  sharply. 

Some  dairy  farmers  have  gone  Into  other 
farm  enterprises  or  have  found  non-farm 
employment  that  offered  them  better  eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

As  demand  for  beef  has  continued  to  rise 
and  demand  for  farmers  has  dropped  off, 
some  dairy  farmers  have  been  attracted  to 
beef  production,  as  it  requires  many  of  the 
same  resoiu-ces  as  dairy  farming. 

As  one  of  my  constituents  said  in  a 
letter  to  me  recently: 

The  family  dairy  fanner,  a  proud,  hard- 
working class  of  people  will  soon  be  history. 

It  is  not  just  the  individual  who  will 
be  forced  out  of  a  vocation  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  should  provide  him 
the  right  to  continue  who  suffers,  but  It 
is  also  the  consumer  who  faces  the  al- 
ternatives of  a  short  supply  of  essential 
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foodstuffs  or  a  supply  controlled  and 
priced  by  large  farm  enterprises.  The 
result  of  either  alternative  is  drastically 
higher  food  prices  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  this  situation  that  I  seek  to  avoid 
in  sponsoring  these  two  bills  today. 

DAIRY    PARITY    ACT 

The  major  reason  many  dairy  farmers 
are  making  the  irreversible  decision  to 
give  up  the  work  they  chose  many  years 
ago  is  the  fact  that  farm  produce  con- 
tinues to  return  less  than  full  parity. 
This  means  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers, 
machinery,  and  other  operating  mate- 
rials cost  them  proportionately  more 
than  they  receive  for  their  goods.  The 
difference  has  to  be  made  up  some 
place — and  for  many  it  has  come  out  of 
depreciation.  Instead  of  using  the  de- 
preciation allowances  to  replace  equip- 
ment and  farm  buildings,  the  family 
farmer  has  had  to  live  on  that  portion 
of  the  gross  income  he  receives. 

The  result  of  this  all-too-common 
practice  was  most  evident  in  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  milk  strike. 
These  fanners,  who  first  sold  off  their 
milk  cows  to  the  slaughter  houses  and 
then  dumped  their  milk,  had  come  to  a 
hard  conclusion : 

Either  they  obtained  full  parity  now 
for  their  produce  or  they  would  eventu- 
ally be  forced  out  of  business  when  their 
depreciated  equipment  and  buildings 
gave  out.  It  was  not  an  easy  choice  for 
people  who  are  devoted  to  dairy  farm- 
ing— as  they  must  be  to  spend  the  time 
needed  to  keep  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle 
producing  efBciently. 

It  is  in  this  context — a  loss  of  family 
farmers  from  dairy  farming  and  a  trend 
toward  concentration  in  the  industry — 
that  Congress  should  take  a  new  look  at 
the  present  dairy  support  program. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  continue  price  supports  at 
$4  per  hundredweight  or  near  90  percent 
of  parity;  to  resell  Government  stocks 
only  at  110  percent  of  cost;  to  invoke 
section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  against  dairy  imports;  and  to  begin 
a  new  round  of  discussions  on  the  na- 
tional system  of  milk  marketing  orders, 
are  all  commendable  efforts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

Under  present  law,  however,  the  most 
these  can  achieve  is  a  return  for  the 
dairy  farmer  of  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  Dairy  Parity  Act  would  enable  the 
Secretary  to  assure  a  return  to  the  dairy 
farmer  of  100  percent  of  parity  while 
maintaining  consumer  prices  at  com- 
petitive levels. 

For  the  purposes  of  assuring  the  Na- 
tion of  adequate  milk  supplies  and  im- 
proving farm  income,  the  dairy  parity 
program  would : 

First.  Liberalize  the  criteria  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  establish- 
ing the  price  support  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat.  Under  present  law.  the  Secretary 
is  permitted  only  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  price  support  level  that  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk.  The  dairy  parity  program  would 
broaden  the  criteria  to  include  the  need 
of  dairy  farmers  for  a  fair  return  on  their 
labor  and  investment. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  raise  the  price  support  for 
manufacturing  milk  for  a  full  100  per- 


cent of  parity  from  the  present  legal  limit 
of  90  percent  of  parity. 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  payments  to  producers, 
in  addition  to  purchases,  to  support  the 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  pajrments  would  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cur- 
rent market  price  and  the  price  support. 
If  the  dairy  parity  program  were  cur- 
rently in  operation,  the  payment  would 
be  57  cents,  or  the  difference  between  the 
current  U.S.  market  price  of  $4.07  and  the 
full  parity  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
of  $4.64. 

Fourth.  Stimulate  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  by  enabling 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
downward  adjustment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchase  price  for 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products. 
This  in  turn  would  result  in  lower  retail 
prices  for  the  consumer  and  increased 
domestic  use  of  dairy  products.  The 
purchase  price  could  be  decreased  to  a 
level  of  75  percent  of  parity. 

Fifth.  Allow  the  minimum  prices  for 
fiuid — class  I — milk  marketed  through 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  to  reflect 
the  price  or  value  of  manufacturing  milk 
plus  any  payment  on  manufacturing 
milk. 

Sixth.  Result  in  savings  to  consumers 
through  lower  retail  prices  and  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  high 
storage,  processing,  and  transportation 
costs  on  surplus  dairy  products  more 
than  offsetting  the  cost  of  the  program. 
Otherwise  surplus  dairy  products  would 
be  consumed  through  domestic  chan- 
nels because  of  lower  retail  prices  rather 
than  be  accumulated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  result  would  be  a  stabilization  of 
the  dairy  Industry,  continued  production 
of  dairy  products  by  the  Nation's  high- 
eflQciency.  low-cost  dairy  farmers — so 
essential  to  a  national  reserve  of  dairy 
production  to  keep  liquid  milk  prices  at 
reasonable  levels  across  the  country — 
and  a  restored  confidence  among  dairy 
farmers  in  the  future  of  the  industry. 

YOUNO  FARMERS  INVESTMENT  ACT 

The  second  problem  is  the  prohibitive 
costs  of  getting  started  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. As  the  older  farmer  is  retiring  or 
taking  a  job  in  town,  the  yoimg  farmers 
are  not  coming  into  the  business  at  a 
sufficient  rate  to  continue  needed  levels 
of  production  for  the  future. 

The  cost  of  real  estate  and  of  equipping 
an  efficient-sized  farm  is  growing  at  a 
fantastic  rate.  The  average  value  of 
farm  real  estate  increased  by  over  50 
percent  from  the  1957-59  average  by 
March  1,  1966.  The  cost  of  equipping 
the  farm  is  an  even  more  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  why  young  people — otherwise 
attracted  to  farm  life— are  choosing 
other  jobs,  other  ways  of  life. 

The  costs  of  getting  into  the  business 
of  farming  and  keeping  up  with  its  ever- 
changing  demands  must  appear  almost 
insurmountable  to  the  yoimg  man  just 
getting  started  in  life.  Even  though  he 
might  be  able  to  see  his  way  clear  to  buy 
a  small  farm  with  some  cattle  and  equip- 
ment, the  monthly  mortgage  pajrment  for 
principal,  interest,  and  taxes  on  an  eco- 
nomic-sized unit,  of  30  to  50  head  of  milk 
cows,  would  leave  him  so  little  of  his  milk 


check  that  he  could  »ot  provide  ade- 
quately for  his  family,  s6nd  his  children 
to  school,  have  an  occasional  vacation, 
or  otherwise  enjoy  life  as  he  could  if  tie 
lived  in  town.  As  a  result,  he  chooses 
the  job  in  town,  even  though  he  is  at- 
tracted to  life  on  the  farm,  seeing  things 
grow,  and  being  his  own  boss. 

The  Young  Farmers  Investment  Act 
would  Increase  the  authority  and  pro- 
vide tpflore  funds  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Admifiistration  to  make  real  estate  sind 
operating  loans  to  young  farmers. 

Its  principal  provisions  would  require 
borrowers  to  repay  50  percent  of  the  loan 
with  Interest  over  a  period  of  time  up  to 
40  years ;  make  the  remaining  50  percent 
of  the  loan  due  and  payable  in  a  lump 
sum  or  "balloon  payment"  at  the  end  of 
the  40-year  mortgage  period;  limit  the 
interest  rate  to  4  percent,  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  authorize  armual  appropria- 
tions of  $100  million  for  the  program. 

The  need  to  keep  young  farmers  com- 
ing into  the  business  is  clear.  For  some 
Americans,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  or 
other  business  is  equated  with  size.  The 
bigger  the  operation,  the  more  efficient 
it  is.  or  so  goes  the  bigness  theory  that  is 
often  misapplied  to  farm  operations — 
ixartlcularly  in  the  dairy  industry.  The 
opposite  is  true  in  the  dairy  Industry  In 
Wisconsin.  The  family-sized  farm  is 
clearly  the  most  efficient  and  productive 
size  unit. 

Eteirying,  more  than  any  other  type 
of  farm  enterprise,  involves  the  highly 
skilled  and  careful  management  of  ani- 
mal husbandry.  Not  everyone  can  be  a 
successful  dairy  farmer  because  not  every 
one  is  willing  to  commit  himself  and  his 
family  to  manage  or  care  for  a  dairy 
herd.  The  "contented  cow"  Is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  a  successful  dairy 
operation. 

Inexperienced  help  has  been  known  to 
deviate  from  the  regular  milking  proce- 
dures, skip  feedings,  and.  In  general, 
ruin  a  dairy  herd's  production  in  a  few 
days'  time.  For  this  reason,  any  good 
dairy  farmer  is  reluctant  to  have  work- 
ers other  than  members  of  his  immediate 
family  care  for  his  herd.  For  this  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  the  farm  fam- 
ily is  imlquely  suited  to  dairy  farm  man- 
agement. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  job  of  herdsmanship.  there  Is  tiie 
record  of  improvement  in  production  re- 
corded by  four  separate  groups  of  young 
fanners  who  are  participating  in  adult 
farm  classes  at  the  Appleton-Kimberly- 
Kaukauna  Vocation  and  Adult  Schools 
in  Wisconsin.  The  following  graph 
demonstrates  how  individual  family-size 
farms  are  able  to  Improve  their  produc- 
ing capabilities: 
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The  Young  Farmers  Investment  Act 
would  recognize  the  national  importance 
of  getting  and  keeping  young  farmers  In 
the  business. 

The  lower  repayment  schedule  would 
enable  the  young  fanner  to  build  equity 
In  his  farm  through  his  efforts  and 
tluY>ugh  appreciation  in  land  values, 
while  having  enough  left  over  out  of  his 
milk  check  to  enjoy  life  and  educate  his 
children  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  his 
city  brothers. 

Furthermore,  the  high  and  rising  cost 
of  land — one  of  the  reasons  that  young 
people  cannot  get  started  in  farming 
now — guarantees  the  success  of  the  "bal- 
loon payment"  plan  contained  in  the  bill. 

With  increasing  papulation,  pressure 
on  farmland  will  continue  to  force  land 
values  up  and  the  lump  sum  farm  pay- 
ment due  at  the  end  of  the  40  years  will 
be  easily  refinanced  commercially. 

Many  interests  depend  on  the  vitality 
of  the  family-farm  sized  unit.  Small 
towns  across  America  depend  on  its  busi- 
ness for  survival.  A  dispersal  of  produc- 
ing cai>ability  assures  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  essential  foodstuffs  and  avoids  the 
disadvantages  of  economic  concentra- 
tion and  control  of  food  production. 

These  two  bills  would  restore  the  dis- 
couraged and  diminishing  agriculture  in- 
dustry to  a  sound  and  stable  element  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 


dignity  and  an  excellent  performance. 
The  officials  of  Expo  67  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  recognition  of  these 
excellent  yoimg  musicians. 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  BAND  TO  REPRE- 
SENT UNITED  STATES  AT  EXPO  67 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  a  great  deal  of  pride  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  high  school  band  from 
my  district  has  been  Invited  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  opening  of  Expo 
67  in  Montreal. 

We  have  always  admired  the  excel- 
lence of  our  high  school  bands  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Alabama,  and  this 
slngiilar  recognition  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  High  School  band  is  welcome 
acknowledgment  of  that  quality  by  our 
neighbors  to  the  north. 

Other  US.  bands,  of  course,  will  per- 
form later  during  the  fair  in  Canada. 
However,  for  Muscle  Shoals  to  be  selected 
as  the  one  band  from  the  United  States 
which,  with  three  Canadian  bands,  will 
play  for  the  opening  ceremones  next 
week  is  indeed  a  great  honor. 

The  officials  of  Expo  67  went  through 
a  detailed  evaluation  process  in  select- 
ing the  Muscle  Shoals  High  School  band 
to  play  for  the  opening  date.  They  eval- 
uated tape  recordings,  the  awards  record, 
and  other  information  in  deciding  to  is- 
sue the  invitation  to  the  Muscle  Shoals 
band. 

I  share  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  in  having  this  honor 
bestowed  upon  a  very  excellent  band. 
The  eager  young  musicians  from  Muscle 
Shoals  High  School  will  represent  the 
United  States  at  these  ceremonies  with 


CAN  YOU  BELIEVE   YOUR  EYES? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  DUnols  [Mr.  Pucinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tele- 
vision the  news  happens  in  front  of  you. 
But  is  that  what  really  happened?  Is 
it  a  true  picture  or  only  a  violent  episode? 
Would  it  have  happened  at  all  if  the 
TV  cameras  had  not  been  there? 

The  highly  respected  American  Herit- 
age Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  Horizon, 
has  recently  printed  an  article  about 
television  coverage  of  the  news  which  I 
believe  deserves  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution and  discussion. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Henry  Pair- 
lie,  is  one  of  EIng land's  best-known  polit- 
ical commentators.  He  is  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  term  "Establishment," 
and  he  has  covered  upheavals  from  Cy- 
prus to  Mississippi  for  newspapers  and 
television.  He  is  now  reporting  the 
U.S.  scene  from  Washington.  In  this 
article,  he  has  raised  some  extremely 
penetrating  questions  which  I  hope  will 
become  the  basis  of  sui  extensive  dialog 
in  the  communications  industry. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  impressive  contri- 
butions that  network  television  news  can 
make  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
world  and  national  events  by  the  Ameri- 
can viewing  public.  Mr.  Fairlle's  dis- 
quieting analysis  of  how  this  medium  re- 
ports the  news  cries  out  for  a  reply  by 
those  responsible  for  network  television 
news. 

I  Eun  submitting  this  article  In  the 
Record  today  because  I  believe  such  a 
dialog  will  serve  the  best  Interest  of 
all  parties  concerned.  I  personally  find 
no  criticism  with  the  way  news  Is 
handled  by  local  television  reporters 
who,  in  my  judgment,  are  experts  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and,  more  important, 
have  a  deep  understanding  of  local  prob- 
lems in  reporting  the  news.  I  am  not 
certain  the  same  can  be  said  of  network 
television  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  deserves  to 
be  read  and  discussed  by  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life.  The  article 
follows: 

Cam  You  Bzlikve  Yottk  Etes? 
(By  Henry  Falrlle) 

Non«  of  us  has  ever  seen  Alexander  the 
Great  emerging  from  hU  tent.  If  there  had 
been  television  In  his  day  and  we  could  look 
at  the  tape,  would  we  luiow  blm  any  better, 
as  we  think  we  now  know  a  John  F.  Kennedy 
or  a  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when  we  see  them, 
on  television  news,  emerging  from  a  conven- 
tion? 

"None  of  us  has  ever  heard  Julius  Caesar 
speak.  But  If  there  had  been  radio  in  his 
day  and  we  could  listen  to  the  recording, 
would  we  know  him  any  better,  as  we  think 
we  know  something  Important  about  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  from  bis  fireside  chats? 


The  answer  Is  far  from  clear.  Of  all  bis-, 
torlcal  evidence,  the  public  presence  of  voice 
or  of  physical  appearance  is  the  most  reveal- 
ing but  can  also  be  the  most  misleading. 
Tet  the  problem  of  historical  evidence  Is 
raised  every  night  on  television  news,  when 
we  are  asked  to  accept  what  we  see  and  hear 
as  genuine.  It  Is  raised  especially  by  the  two 
most  Important  television  news  programs  In 
the  United  States:  Hiuitley-Brlnkley  on  NBC, 
and  Walter  Cronklte  on  CBS.  Millions  of 
people  have  to  decide  not  so  much  whether 
they  can  believe  what  they  are  told  but 
whether  they  can  believe  what  they  see  flick- 
ering In  front  of  them. 

"The  evidence  of  their  own  eyes":  but  that 
is  precisely  what  is  not  available  to  them. 
What  is  available  Is  the  evidence,  first,  of  the 
camera,  making  Its  own  selection,  dictating 
Its  own  terms;  and  It  Is  the  evidence,  then, 
of  the  small  screen — BtUl  the  best  description 
of  television — which  in  t\im  dictates  to  the 
camera.  Can  television,  by  Its  nature,  ever 
tell  the  truth? 

Amid  all  the  pretentiousness  of  his  theoriz- 
ing, Marshall  McLuhan  is  right  to  this  ex- 
tent: the  medium  is  the  message.  Television 
does  not  merely  create  news.  That  Is  an  old 
business,  practiced  for  generations  by  news- 
papers. Television  creates  Its  own  events, 
something  even  the  most  Imaginative  news- 
paper reporter  cannot  do.  The  newspaper- 
man can  only  create  words,  and  however 
powerful  they  may  be,  words  do  not  happen 
over  the  breakfast  table  as  television  happeiia 
in  a  living  room.  Thomas  W.  Moore,  ABC's 
president,  came  very  near  to  the  point  when 
he  said:  "It  Is  difficult  to  retain  one's  per- 
spective when,  without  leaving  the  security 
of  our  living  rooms,  we  become  witness  to 
such  startling  events  as  the  assassination  of 
an  assassin,  or  a  war  In  progress." 

It  Is  because  television  happens  In  this 
way  that  people  begin  to  think  that  the  small 
excerpts  from  life  which  they  see  on  the 
screen  in  their  living  rooms  are  more  "real" 
than  the  life  which  they  experience  around 
them.  There  Is  a  vital  margin  of  dlfferenoe 
between  saying,  "Did  you  see  the  report  in 
The  New  York  Times  of  the  massacres  In  the 
Congo?"  and  saying,  "Did  you  see  the  maa- 
sacree  In  the  Congo  on  television  last  night?" 
The  first  remark  implies  only  that  one  has 
seen  a  report  (which  may  conflict  with  a 
report  from  another  source).  The  second 
ImpUee  that  one  has  seen  the  event  Itself. 
However  carefully  television  is  used,  it  can- 
not avoid  this  deception. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  It  Is  ever  easy — 
sometimes  whether  It  is  ever  possible — for 
a  newspaper  or  television  reporter  to  report 
an  event.  He  can  report  Incidents,  and  It 
is  the  natiu-e  of  Incidents  that  they  can,  and 
do.  happen  In  Isolation.  But  the  true  mean- 
ing of  an  event  depends  on  all  of  Its  known 
and  unknown  causes,  on  all  of  the  known 
and  unknown  incidents  that  contribute  to  It. 
and  In  the  process,  cease  to  be  Isolated,  and 
on  all  of  Its  known  and  unknown  reperciis- 
slons.  The  whole  of  an  incident  can  easily 
be  described,  the  whole  of  an  event  may  es- 
cape even  the  historian. 

If  this  Is  a  difficulty  that  confronts  the 
new8pa|>er  reporter  from  day  to  day.  It  Is  one 
that  the  television  reporter  can  rarely  over- 
come. For  the  newspaper  reporter  possesses 
a  flexibility  that  the  television  reporter  does 
not  have.  He  has  flexibility  beca\ise  be  can 
move  without  the  paraphernalia  and  encum- 
brance of  a  camera  or  a  camera  crew.  He  has 
flexlblUty  because  he  can  reach  where  the 
camera  cannot  reach:  the  camera  can  never 
go  "off  the  record." 

The  new8p>aperman  has  flexibility,  above 
all,  because  words  are  flexible  and  the  length 
of  a  story  is  flexible:  the  one  able  to  qualify, 
even  In  the  shortest  parenthetical  expression; 
the  other  capable  of  imposing  Its  own  per- 
spective. But  however  carefully  chosen  the 
words  of  a  television  reporter,  they  can  never 
properly  qualify  a  spectacular  picture;  and 
however   discriminating   the   apportionment 
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of  stories  In  a  television  program,  they  are  in 
length  too  nearly  the  same. 

Incidents  are  usually  in  the  open;  the 
whole  of  an  event,  often  obscure  and  private. 
Not  only  is  the  core  of  television  the  public 
and  the  spectacular,  but  there  Is  an  Impor- 
tant sense  In  which  television  has  a  vested 
interest  in  disaster.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  good  story,  both  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision prefer  covering  a  major  strike  to  nego- 
tiations which  prevent  a  strike.  But  It  Is 
possible  for  the  newspaper  reporter  to  make 
negotiations  almost  as  exciting  a  story  as  a 
strike  Itself;  by  word  of  mouth,  he  can  col- 
lect a  picture  of  the  comings  and  goings 
which  are  the  essence  of  negotiation  and,  by 
his  words  In  print,  vividly  describe  them. 
But  what  can  television  do  with  negotia- 
tions? It  can  only  show  pictures  of  people 
arriving  at  a  building  and  people  leaving  it. 
However,  colorful  they  may  be— and  the 
modern  business  executive  Is  not  normally 
colorful — this  does  not  make  exciting 
viewing. 

Violence  Is  the  stuff  of  television,  and  the 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  it  Is  the  most 
Important  one  confronting  the  mediiun. 

To  be  sure,  the  same  question  confronts 
newspapers,  but  the  Impact  of  violence — 
whether  a  boxing  match,  a  riot,  or  a  mas- 
sacre— Is  much  greater  In  a  moving  plctiue 
than  In  a  still  picture  or  In  descriptive  prose. 
Violence  is  movement — the  raising  of  an  arm, 
the  smashing  of  It  on  someone's  head — and 
movement  Is  what  television  cannot  help  em- 
phasizing. 

In  covering  violent  situations,  three  dis- 
tinct characteristics  of  television  conspire  to 
Intensify  both  Its  special  problems  and  the 
special  temptations  to  which  It  Is  exposed. 
There  is,  first,  the  limitation  at  time.  A  lead 
news  story  In  a  paper  such  as  The  New  York 
Times  may  take  twenty  minutes  to  read;  in  a 
popular  newspaper  or  a  tabloid,  as  many  as 
ten.  There  simply  Is  not  this  time  available 
In  television  news.  In  the  reporting  of  all 
news,  this  means  concentration  to  the  point 
of  distortion.  In  the  reporting  of  violence. 
It  means  concentration  on  the  violent  In- 
cident to  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  event. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  distortion 
was  the  police  attack  on  civil  rights  marchers 
at  the  Selma.  Alabama,  bridge  to  March,  1965. 
I  was  not  present  myself.  But  I  do  not  know 
one  reporter  who  was  present,  and  whose 
opinion  I  trust,  who  does  not  point  out  that 
there  was  first  a  prolonged  period  during 
which  police  and  demonstrators  faced  each 
other,  without  violence,  In  an  atmosphere  of 
unbearable  tension,  and  who  does  not  agree 
that  the  tension  had  to  break  In  the  form 
of  police  action. 

Television  news — except  In  special  features 
and  documentaries — did  not,  and  could  not, 
show  this  preliminary  encounter.  Three 
minutes  of  film  Is  an  extended  sequence 
In  a  news  program,  and  the  Ume  Is  best 
filled  with  action,  not  Inaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  single  phrase  In  a  newspaper  story, 
placed  correctly,  where  It  carries  weight,  can 
put  even  an  extended  description  of  violence 
in  perspective. 

The  point  of  such  perspective  Is  not  to 
excuse  any  eventual  police  brutality,  but  to 
explain  It.  Without  this  explanation, 
whether  Implicit  or  explicit,  one  begins  to 
think  that  brutality  Is  automatic,  that  the 
police  will  always  behave  In  such  a  manner; 
demonstrators  begin  to  think  that  they  can. 
and  should,  goad  the  police;  and  the  police 
begin  to  think  that,  since  restraint  Is  so  frail 
anyhow,  they  may  as  well  give  way  to  exas- 
peration from  the  start. 

There  Is,  secondly,  television's  tendency  to 
produce  self-generating  news.  The  problem 
arose  most  notably  during  the  disturbances 
In  Watts:  but  It  has  arisen,  again  and  again, 
whenever  there  have  been  similar  dlstiu'b- 
anoes  In  other  cltlee.  However  spontaneous 
the  original  outbreak  of  violence,  an  exter- 
nal provocation  Is  added  once  it  has  occurred. 
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That  provocation  is  the  presence  of  television 
cameras  In  the  middle  of  the  trouble  spots. 

This  is  especially  true  on  the  night  after 
the  original  outbreak.  Then,  as  dusk  gath- 
ers, television  cameramen  and  reporters  move 
Into  the  streets  looking — literally  looking — 
for  trouble,  and  the  crowds  begin  to  play  up 
to  them.  Their  presence  is  very  different 
from  the  presence  of  newspaper  reporters, 
who  either  roam  around,  hardly  distinguish- 
able, or  lounge  in  bars  until  they  hear  that 
action  has  broken  out  somewhere  down  the 
block.  Television,  merely  by  Its  presence, 
helps  to  create  incidents  and  then  Itself  re- 
mains pwtrt  of  the  happening.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  this  pcutlclpatlon  occurred  after 
the  first  night  In  Watts,  and  that  It  occiirred 
again  last  summer  In  Chicago. 

But  in  order  to  create  on  the  screen  the 
impression  of  continuing  dlstvubance,  of 
continuing  riots,  television  needs  only  one 
Incident.  One  sptectacular  incident  of  vio- 
lence can  occupy  a  two-minute  sequence  in 
a  news  program  just  as  impressively  as  a 
series  of  incidents.  Much  of  the  Watts  film 
is  a  classic  example  of  this:  showing  that 
it  needs  only  one  defiant  boy  and  only  one 
hot-headed  policeman  to  suggest  that  a 
neighborhood  Is  aflame. 

In  this  connection  It  seems  worth  point- 
ing out  that  a  newspaper  reporter's  dis- 
honesty— or  Imagination — can  be  a  great 
deal  less  dangerous  and  provocative  than  a 
television  reporter's.  The  newspaper  re- 
porter, after  all.  need  only  create — or  ex- 
aggerate— a  story  in  his  own  mind.  But  the 
television  reporter  must  create — or  exag- 
gerate— It  in  actuality:  he  must  make  It  a 
happ>enlng. 

Finally,  In  this  matter  of  violence,  there 
is  the  size  of  the  screen:  the  limitations 
which  It  Imposes,  the  temptations  it  offers. 
At  the  end  of  last  summer,  television  news 
showed  some  alarming  pictures  of  white  men 
and  women  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Cicero 
screaming  abuse  at  some  Negro  marchers. 
Their  hating  faces — a  dozen  of  them,  per- 
haps— fllled  the  screen.  They  looked  as  if 
they  were  a  representative  example  of  a 
much  larger  crowd.  But  anyone  who  was 
there  knows  that  these  particular  whites 
were  only  a  small  part  of  the  crowds  In  the 
streets;  and  that  the  crowds  themselves  were 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  white  popula- 
tion of  Cicero.  To  this  vital  extent,  televi- 
sion that  night  distorted  badly. 

What  all  this  amounts  to  is  not  only  that 
people  sitting  in  their  homes  begin  to  think 
that  all  police  are  brutal,  that  all  demon- 
strators are  violent,  that  all  dlstiirbances  are 
riots,  that  all  crowds  are  aggressive;  the  fact 
that  they  usually  go  through  each  day  with- 
out either  meeting  or  themselves  displaying 
violence  becomes  less  real  to  them  than  the 
violence  on  the  small  screen. 

Anyone  who  has  appeared  regularly  on 
television  knows  that  complete  strangers 
think  they  have  actually  met  him.  They 
smile  or  nod  at  him  in  the  street  or  across 
bars;  they  approach  him  and  shake  his  hand; 
they  even  ask  him  to  drop  In  when  next  he 
Is  around  their  way,  as  if  they  really  bellevs 
that  he  has  been  In  their  homes.  It  is  this 
imaginary  "real"  presence  of  television  In 
people's  living  rooms  which  Is  the  back- 
ground to  the  whole  problem.  Surely  much 
of  the  feeling  of  living  In  a  condition  of 
perpetual  crisis,  and  the  agitation  arising 
from  it,  comes  from  a  sense  of  being  a  wit- 
ness to  a  world  which  Is  more  actual  than 
the  routine  world  in  which  one  lives. 

Television  can  create,  not  only  events  out 
of  Incidents,  but  movements  and  people. 
The  television  news  coverage  of  the  Meredith 
march  across  Mississippi,  during  the  couple 
of  days  when  I  accompanied  It  myself,  con- 
stantly appalled  me.  It  was  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  march,  when  It  had  barely  gotten 
organized,  and  when  the  niunbers  were  few 
and  the  individuals  composing  the  numbers 
were  anything  but  impressive. 


All  the  familiar  hazards  of  television  re- 
porting were  displayed.  A  straggling  col- 
umn— It  was  at  the  time  little  more — coiUd 
be  made  on  the  small  screen  to  look  like  an 
army.  When  the  cameras  were  rolling,  the 
marchers  pulled  themselves  together  and 
played  the  role  expected  of  them.  The  sev- 
eral civil  rights  leaders  strode  in  line  abreast, 
at  the  head  of  their  enthusiastic  followers. 

The  real  story  of  the  Meredith  march  was 
not  this  unified  demonstration  at  all,  but  the 
fact  that  it  produced  the  deeply  significant 
clash  between  different  factions  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  over  "black  power."  News- 
papers felt  their  way  to  this  story  and  were, 
by  the  end,  reporting  it  fully.  It  was  a  story 
which,  for  the  most  part,  was  taking  place  in 
private  meetings  where  the  cameras  coiUd 
not  reach.  But  then  when  television  at  last 
caught  on  to  the  fact  of  "black  power,"  It 
Inevitably  exaggerated  and  distorted  It.  Film 
Is  expensive.  Getting  film  ready  for  a  news 
program  is  a  hurried  job.  The  result  is  that 
in  reporting  any  speech  the  television  re- 
porter and  cameraman  make  an  automatic, 
almost  involuntary,  selection.  They  wait 
for  the  mention  of  a  phrase  like  "black 
power,"  and  on  go  the  lights  and  the  film 
rolls. 

But,  given  the  length  of  the  usual  sequence 
in  a  news  program,  that  Is  all.  The  ImpSLCt 
Is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  selection  made 
by  newspapers.  By  constant  reiteration  on 
the  small  screen  day  after  day,  the  slogan  of 
"black  power"  was  elevated  Into  a  movement. 
It  was  suddenly  there.  It  had  suddenly  hap- 
pened. "Black  power"  switched  the  cameras 
on,  and  in  turn  the  cameras  switched  the 
movement  on.  It  was  a  classic  case  of  self- 
generating  news. 

Stokely  Carmlchael,  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Co-ordinating  Committee,  could  not 
have  emerged  so  rapidly  as  a  national  figure 
without  television.  (SNCC  Is  a  master  at 
using  television.)  But  he  Is  not  the  only 
example  of  television's  ability  to  create — or 
destroy — people.  No  one,  I  think,  questions 
that  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  Is  the  creature 
of  the  television  cameras.  Just  as  previously 
Actor  Ronald  Reagan  was  the  creature  of  the 
movie  cameras.  John  Morgan,  one  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation's  most  ex- 
perienced television  reporters,  returned  from 
the  California  gubernatorial  campaign  last 
fall,  amazed  at  Reagan's  professionalism  in 
the  television  studio,  and  the  use  that  he 
made  of  it  to  dictate  camera  angles  and  even 
the  moments  for  close-ups. 

Much  of  the  poor  impression  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  often  made  is  the  direct 
result  of  his  comparatively  poor  television 
"Image."  The  close-up,  especially,  can  dis- 
tort in  the  crudest  way  and  make  what  is 
simply  unprepossessing  actually  repellent. 
In  fact,  in  considering  the  Impact  of  the 
close-up,  one  can  notice  the  vital  difference 
between  television  and  the  movies;  between 
what  is  legitimate  in  the  cinema  and  ille- 
gitimate In  a  living  room. 

Movies  are  intended  to  be,  and  are  taken 
to  be,  larger  than  life.  Sitting  in  the  theatre, 
one  does  not  imagine  that  what  one  is  seeing 
Is  real.  The  close-up  In  the  movies,  there- 
fore, is  a  legitimate  and  understood  distor- 
tion. But  a  distortion  It  Is.  We  never  do 
see  anyone  In  real  life  as  close  in  as  the 
camera  can  go,  except  in  one  position  and  in 
one  activity;  when  making  love.  There  is  no 
reason  why  President  Johnson,  or  any  othw 
public  figure,  should  have  to  pass  this  pri- 
vate test  in  public.  Moreover,  not  only  doee 
the  cloae-up  bring  one  ridiculously  close  to  a 
face,  it  shows  It  in  isolation.  It  removes  the 
general  bearing;  It  removes  tb£.  whole  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  television  to  create  person- 
alities Is  one  that  most  people  will  think  also 
demonstrates  Its  power  for  good.  For  a  com- 
paratively short  time  three  men  seemed  to 
bestride  the  world:  John  F.  Keimedy,  Pope 
John  XXm.  and  Nlkita  Khrushchev.  Their 
impact,  all  over  the  world,  was  quite  out  of 
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prop)ortlon  to  the  leng^  of  time  any  of  them 
held  offloe.  In  a  few  yeaxa  they  had  made  u 
great  an  Impression  as  Queen  Victoria  had 
in  sixty  years.  This  was  the  work  of  televi- 
sion. 

Television  news  is  new,  and  we  have  not 
yet  got  the  measure  of  it.  Its  hazards  are 
numerous:  some  of  them  are  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  medium,  and  are  likely  to  be 
permanent.  Others  are  more  technical  and, 
with  technical  advances,  may  be  removed. 

Camera  crews  are  costly,  and  costly  to 
move  about;  this  automatically  Imposes  a 
preselection  of  news  far  more  rigorous  than 
it  is  In  a  newspaper.  Film  costs  Impose  a 
second  automatic  selection.  Time  on  the 
screen  is  expensive,  and  this  imposes  a  final 
selection.  Again  and  again,  when  I  have 
been  making  news  films  with  a  camera  crew, 
I  have  wanted  to  utter  over  the  pictures, 
"It  was  not  like  this  at  all." 

However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  the  only 
Immediate  answer  to  most  of  the  problems 
of  television  news  lies  not  In  pictures  but  in 
words.  Given  the  powerful  impact  of  the 
pictures,  the  words  covering  them  must  pro- 
vide the  corrective.  Most  television  report- 
ing Just  describee  the  pictures,  and  by  doing 
so,  reinforces  them.  But  the  object  of  words 
in  television  news  should  be  to  distract  from 
the  pictures,  to  say:  "It  was  not  quite  so. 
This  was  not  the  whole  story."  Pictures 
simplify;  the  object  of  words  should  be  to 
supply  qualification  and  complication.  Pic- 
tures Involve:  the  object  of  words  should  be 
to  detach  the  viewer,  to  remind  him  ttiat  he 
is  not  seeing  an  event,  only  an  impression  of 
one. 

The  manner  of  delivery — especially  of  the 
"anchor"  men  in  the  studio — is  as  Important 
as  the  substance  of  the  words  themselves. 
There  is  somettdng  very  professional  and 
very  engaging  about  the  television  manners 
of  Chet  Huntley  and  David  Brinkley  and 
Walter  Cronklte.  All  of  them,  in  dissimilar 
ways,  cultivate  a  deadpan  approach.  In 
Huntley,  it  Is  made  to  suggest  a  Judicial  im- 
partiality; in  Brinkley,  an  Ironical  detach- 
ment; in  Cronklte,  an  unfailing  common 
sense.  Each  of  them  by  his  manner  rein- 
forces the  Impact  of  the  pictures  over  which 
he  is  speaking,  suggesting  tluit  they  can  be 
taken  at  their  face  value. 

Only  now  and  then,  when  Brinkley's  irony 
Is  allowed  to  break  loose  into  that  over- 
nourished  flicker  of  a  smile,  is  the  value  of 
the  pictures  ever  questioned.  The  vital  role 
of  the  television  r^wrter  or  commentator  Is 
to  make  watching  as  difficult  as  reading,  to 
Invite  the  viewer  to  make  comparisons  and 
Judgments  from  his  own  experience  so  that 
he  never  reacts  by  assuming  that  he  Is  see- 
ing actual  life. 

That  television  news  can  do  some  things 
remarkably  well,  eiQ>eclally  in  fuU-length 
features  and  documentaries,  that  those  in- 
volved In  making  television  programs  are 
conscientious  and  skillful,  does  not  touch 
the  main  problem.  Television  news  hoids 
a  mirror  up  to  the  world  in  a  way  that  news- 
papers never  can;  and  the  world  is  beginning 
to  believe  that  It  can  recognize  itself  in  It. 
Life  Is  not  made  up  of  dramatic  incidents — 
not  even  the  life  of  a  nation.  It  \b  made  up 
of  slowly  evolving  events  and  {oxx^sses, 
which  newspapers,  by  a  score  of  different 
forms  of  emphasis,  can  reasonably  attempt 
to  explore  from  day  to  day. 

But  television  news  Jerks  from  incident  to 
Incident.  For  the  real  world  of  patient  and 
familiar  arrangements,  It  substitutes  an  un- 
real world  of  constant  activity,  and  the  effect 
Is  already  api>arent  in  the  way  in  which  the 
world  behaves.  It  is  almost  impossible  these 
days,  to  consider  any  problem  or  any  event 
except  as  a  crisis;  and,  by  this  very  way  of 
looking  at  it,  it  in  fact  becomes  a  orisis. 

Television,  by  its  emphasis  on  movement 
mnd  activity,  by  Its  appetite  for  incident,  has 
become  by  far  the  moet  potent  instrument  in 
creating  this  over-excited  atmosphere,  this 
b«irely  recognizable  world.    The  medlxun,  to 


this  very  Important  extent,  has  become  the 
message;  and  the  message  Is  perpetual  stimu- 
lation, perpetual  agitation,  perpetual  change. 
The  world  It  creates  is  a  world  which  is  never 
BtUl. 

Many  of  our  unnecessary  anxieties  about 
the  way  In  which  we  live,  about  the  fearful 
things  that  may  happen  to  us,  might  be  al- 
layed If  television  news  began,  now  and  then, 
to  say:  "It  has  been  a  dull  day.  But  we  have 
collected  some  rather  interesting  pictures  for 
you,  of  no  particular  significance."  Televi- 
sion news  has  a  deep  responsibility  to  try  to 
to  be  dull,  from  time  to  time,  and  let  the 
world  go  to  sleep. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  CHAPTER  OP 
AIR  FORCE  SERGEANTS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aek 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarta  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  night  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  officer  installation  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  chapter  of  the  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association  at  BoUing  Air 
Force  Base.  I  attended  at  the  invita- 
tion of  M.  Sgt.  Estel  E.  Lipham,  the  new 
chapter  president,  who  happens  to  be 
from  Lineville,  Ala.,  which  is  my  district. 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  installation 
banquet  was  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  Chairman  Mendel 
Rivers,  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  Rivers 
has  lately  been  the  favorite  target  of 
newspaper  columnists  Jack  Anderson  and 
Drew  Pearson.  I  did  not  rise  here  to- 
day to  defend  the  chairman  against  An- 
derson and  Pearson,  because  he  can  take 
care  of  himself  in  that  respect. 

But  I  do  want  to  report  to  you  that 
if  there  was  a  popularity  contest  between 
these  columnists  and  the  chairman  with 
the  members  of  our  armed  services  vot- 
ing, there  would  really  be  no  contest. 
They  mswle  Chairman  Rivers  an  honor- 
ary lifetime  member  of  the  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association.  The  sergeants 
and  their  wives  interrupted  his  address 
time  and  time  again  with  applause.  And 
then  the  group's  national  president  in- 
vited the  chairman  to  address  the  as- 
sociation's national  convention  later  this 
year. 

It  is  quite  plain  to  me  why  the  men  and 
women  of  every  rank  in  our  services  like, 
admire,  and  respect  the  chairman.  He 
is  their  representative  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  their  interests  at  heart. 
It  is  Chairman  Mewdel  Rivers  who 
wants  our  service  men  and  women  to 
have  a  standard  of  living  comparable 
to  those  of  us  in  civilian  life,  and  it  is 
Chairman  Rivers  who  wsmts  our  fighting 
men  to  have  the  very  best  facilities  and 
equipment  possible  so  that  they  can  get 
the  job  in  Vietnam  done. 

Contrast  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
question  p>06ed  by  a  veteran  sergeant  who 
heard  the  chairman  last  Thursday  night. 
"What, '  he  asked,  "has  Drew  Pearson 
done  for  us  lately?" 

Chairman  RrvERS'  speech,  I  think,  out- 
lines some  of  the  problems  that  face  the 


enlisted  men  of  our  services,  and  some  of 
the  possible  solutions.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  his 
entire  speech  in  the  Record  : 

President  Lipham,  Other  Officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Chapter,  Members  of  the  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association,  and  ladles: 

I  am  very  happy  that  you  asked  me  to  Join 
you  tonight,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  I 
have  been  able  to  manage  my  time  so  I  can 
be  here.  I  think  you  can  appreciate  that  as 
Clialrman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  a  very 
busy  man.  I  get  so  busy  that  sometimes  X 
turn  a  comer  in  the  Rayburn  Building  and 
meet  myself  coming  the  other  way. 

I  told  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  a 
hearing  Just  the  other  day  that  I  was  coming 
here  and  that  this  marks  the  first  time  I  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  to  an  Air 
Force  enlisted  group  since  I  have  been  chair- 
man. I  also  told  him  he  might  not  Uke  what 
I  am  going  to  say — and  he  might  not.  But 
I  am  going  to  say  It  anyhow.  T  am  happy 
that  the  first  occasion  is  before  a  group  such 
as  tills  which  represents  the  career  enlisted 
man — a  group  that  is  Interesting  In  serving 
the  enlisted  man,  not  in  aelling  to  liim. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  work  overtime  trying  to  sell 
things  to  the  enlisted  man.  I  am  interested 
only  in  those  who  work  to  serve  him.  I 
know  that  yours  is  still  a  young  organiza- 
tion and  I  am  sure  that  you  must  still  be  ex- 
periencing some  growing  pains.  But  as  long 
as  you  remain  an  organization  of  professional 
airmen,  run  by  career  non-commlsaloned  offi- 
cers and  working  for  the  welfare  and  benefits 
of  ail  your  members  equally,  you  can  make  a 
worthwhUe  contribution  to  the  Air  Force — 
and  to  our  national  defense.  I  know  that  Is 
your  purpose  and  I  wish  you  every  success. 
I  can  tell  you  that  my  Committee  will  al- 
ways be  interested  In  listening  to  your  ideas. 
My  Committee  is  ready  to  listen  to  any  or- 
ganization that  is  trying  to  make  life  a  little 
better  for  mUltary  men  and  their  families, 
Congress  has  received  many  worthwhile 
suggestions  on  legislation  from  your  counter- 
part, the  Navy's  P^eet  Reserve  Association. 

And  I  assure  you  that  my  door  is  always 
open  to  the  representatives  of  the  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association. 

I  have  said  a  number  of  times  in  the  past 
and  I  Intend  to  continue  saying  it  in  the 
future — I  shall  continue  saying  It  untU  it 
Is  a  reality — the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices are  entitled  to  a  standard  of  living  as 
good  as  the  standard  of  living  they  are  de- 
fending. In  this  connection,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  prediction. 

I  predict  that  you  will  get  a  pay  raise 
this  year. 

In  the  past  when  I  made  predictions  like 
that,  some  people  laughed.  They  are  not 
laughing  much  any  more.  I  have  been  doing 
pretty  well  with  my  predictions. 

I  Introduced  this  year's  pay  bill,  HJl.  8197, 
on  AprU  6th.  It  provides  an  average  pay  In- 
crease of  6.6%.  I  told  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  the  other  day  that  It  would  pass 
so  fast  it  would  make  his  bead  swim. 

To  give  you  a  little  idea  of  wtiat  the  bUl 
does: 

For  a  Master  Sergeant.  E-7,  with  16  years 
service,  it  wUi  mean  an  additional  $24  per 
month. 

For  a  Technical  Sergeant,  E-6,  with  12 
years  service,  it  will  mean  an  additional  $20 
per  month. 

For  a  Staff  Sergeant,  E-5,  with  6  yean 
service,  it  will  mean  an  additional  $16  per 
month. 

The  bill  also  provides  basic  allowance  for 
qviarters  and  dislocation  allowance  to 
l>achelors  on  permanent  change  of  station. 
I  am  pleased  with  this  aspect  of  the  bill. 
I  have  often  felt  tliat  we  have  neglected 
those  servicemen  who  have  chosen  not  to 
contribute  to  the  population  explosion. 
The  bill  will  mean  a  basic  aUowance  for 
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quarters  to  E-4s  (with  4  years  service)  and 
above  for  the  period  when  in  a  travel  or  leave 
status  between  permanent  duty  stations.  It 
wiU  also  permit  payment  of  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance to  a  serviceman  without  dependents 
when  he  is  transferred  to  a  permanent  sta- 
tion where  he  la  not  assigned  to  government 
quarters.  Present  law  pays  the  dislocation 
allowance  only  for  a  member  whose  depend- 
ents make  an  authorized  move.  But  a  man 
without  dependents  Incurs  the  same  general 
type  of  additional  expenses  when  be  is  not 
furnished  government  quarters  at  a  new  duty 
station.  The  bill  will  assure  that  be  Is 
treated  fairly  along  with  married  personnel. 

There  Is  one  other  provision  In  the  pay  bill 
which  is  especially  gratifying  for  me.  As  you 
know,  all  of  the  services  now  have  estab- 
lished the  position  of  Senior  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officer.  The  Chief  Master  Sergeant 
of  the  Air  Force,  Sergeant  Airey,  was  only 
recently  appointed.  At  my  suggestion,  the 
military  services  are  temporarily  paying  each 
of  these  senior  men  the  top  proficiency  pay 
of  $150  a  month.  My  new  pay  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  special  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the  Senior 
Non-Commissioned  Officer  position  of  $844.20 
per  month.  This  is  $150  a  month  more  than 
the  highest  enlisted  basic  pay  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  new  pay  bill. 

Having  a  special  rate  of  pay  set  perma- 
nently In  law  is  further  evidence  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  great  importance  of 
this  very  special  individual  and  through  him 
the  great  contribution  that  non-conunis- 
sloned  officers  make  to  the  success  of  ova 
Armed  Services. 

Now  I  brought  up  a  few  other  matters  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  the  other  day 
concerning  tills  very  special  man,  the  Chief 
Master  Sergeant  in  the  Air  Force.  And  fol- 
lowing some  correspondence  and  some  ques- 
tioning of  Secretary  Brown,  I  can  tell  you 
this.  In  June,  when  the  Chief  Master  Ser- 
geant's family  arrives,  they  will  have  waiting 
for  them  here  at  Boiling  the  best  set  of  en- 
listed quarters  available.  He  will  have  ade- 
quate transportation  available  to  tiim  for 
such  travel  as  he  is  required  to  make.  He 
vrlll  have  adequate  office  space,  stenogra- 
phers, and  an  enlisted  administrative  assist- 
ant at  the  grade  of  E-7  on  his  personal  staff. 
And  we  liave  gotten  it  established  with  Sec- 
retary Brown  that  he  will  have  no  problems 
getting  reimbursed  for  tils  exi^enses  includ- 
ing entertainment  expenses.  So  he  won't 
have  to  pinch  pennies  when  he  Is  represent- 
ing the  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Corps. 

Now  we  have  taken  care  of  the  Number 
One  Non-Commlssloned  Officer  in  the  Air 
Force  very  well.  But  that  leaves  us  quite 
a  few  others.  That  brings  me  to  something 
else  that  I  want  to  talk  about — In  fact  the 
thing  that  I  particularly  want  to  talk  about 
tonight. 

Because  we  have  a  problem  in  the  Air 
Force. 

And  It  Is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is  much 
more  serious  In  the  Air  Force  than  In  the 
other  services. 

And  it  can  be  summed  up  with  one  word. 
And  I  am  sure  you  all  know  what  that  word 
is:  promotions! 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  the 
Air  Force  enlisted  promotion  problem  is  but 
I  am  here  to  tell  you  I  have  got  the  ques- 
tions. And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  I  am  not 
going  to  stop  asking  until  we  get  the  prob- 
lem solved. 

In  some  grades  in  the  Air  Force,  It  takes 
almost  twice  as  long  to  be  promoted  as  It 
does  In  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  or  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  I  do  not  understand  why  this 
should  be  so.  Are  the  men  in  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  twice  as  smart  as  the  Air 
Force? 

We  know  that  Isn't  so.  Anybody  who  be- 
lieves that  can  turn  In  his  membership  card. 

Secretary  Brown  said  he  thought  the  Air 
Force  gets  the  cream  of  the  crop.  He  said 
he  thought  the  Air  Force  enlisted  people  are 
better  educated,  more  intelligent,  and  more 


ambitious  on  the  average  than  those  of  the 
other  services. 

Of  course,  we  all  tend  to  favor  our  own 
constituencies. 

But  the  Air  Force  does  not  need  a  high  per- 
centage of  men  capable  of  advanced  tech- 
tUcal  training.  And  this  being  true  it  makes 
even  less  sense  to  have  them  WEdt  twice  as 
long  for  promotion. 

The  average  E-4  in  the  Air  Force  has  7.8 
years  of  service  at  the  time  of  promotion  to 
E-6.  I  am  not  talking  about  exceptional 
cases  now.  I  am  talking  about  the  average. 
By  contrast,  the  average  E-4  in  the  Navy 
has  only  4.6  years  at  the  point  of  promo- 
tion to  E-5  and  in  the  Army,  the  average 
Is  only  3.6  years.  At  the  time  of  promotion 
to  E-6.  the  average  E-5  in  the  Air  Force  has 
more  than  12  years  service.  In  the  other 
services  the  average  is  around  9  years. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  this  Is  only  the 
average. 

I  get  letters  daUy  from  members  with  10, 
12,  and  14  years  in  grade  as  E-4  and  E-6  who 
have  outstanding  records  but  cannot  get 
promoted.  I  do  not  get  letters  like  that  from 
the  Navy. 

I  have  been  especially  impressed  with  the 
maturity  and  thoughtf  ulneas  of  the  men  who 
write  to  me.  These  are  not  the  goof-offs,  the 
dodo-heads.  They  are  men  with  families, 
men  who  are  serious  about  their  careers,  who 
have  never  had  disciplinary  problems.  They 
are  men  who  earn  efficiency  ratings  of  ex- 
cellent and  outstanding  and  who  earn 
medals  and  commendations  for  their  per- 
formance. They  are  men  who  are  proud — 
proud  of  their  uniform  and  proud  of  their 
service. 

Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
Air  Force  Staff  Sergeant  who  had  10  years  in 
grade.  He  was  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam. He  evaded  capture  for  seven  hours 
though  wounded  and  managed  to  signal  to  a 
rescue  helicopter  in  the  night  with  his 
cigarette  lighter.  He  recovered  from  his 
wounds  and  returned  to  duty  flying  addi- 
tional rescue  missions  over  North  Vietnam. 
He  received  the  Sliver  Star,  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal,  and  the 
Air  Medal,  and  his  unit  received  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  In  last  December's  pro- 
motion cycle,  he  was  turned  down  for  pro- 
motion to  an  E-6. 

When  a  man  with  a  record  like  that  after 
10  years  in  grade  does  not  get  promoted,  I 
think  It  Is  time  to  ask  whether  there  is  not 
something  fimdamentally  wrong  with  the 
system. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  wait  for  pro- 
motion Is  longer  in  the  Air  Force  because  the 
retention  in  the  Air  Force  is  better;  but  that 
does  not  satisfy  me. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  a  higher  re- 
tention rate  makes  It  more  difficult  to  create 
promotion  vacancies  but  I  will  not  accept 
the  answer  that  this  reason  alone  justlfles 
the  existence  of  the  problem. 

If  we  say  the  service  that  achieves  a  higher 
retention  rate  must  have  a  much  lower  pro- 
motion rate,  that  Is  a  little  like  putting  a 
penalty  on  esprit  de  corps. 

I  have  also  been  told  that  the  problem 
was  created  in  part  by  the  refusal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  give  the  Air  Force 
all  the  non-commissioned  officer  billets  It 
requires.  My  Committee  is  going  to  look  into 
that  allegation  and  If  It  Is  true,  we  will  do 
something  al>out  It.  But  I  have  also  been 
told  that  the  Air  Force  has  a  higher  per- 
centage of  its  men  in  the  upper  enlisted 
grades  than  the  other  services.  We,  in  the 
Congress,  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  needs 
of  the  services  differ  and  the  percentage  of 
men  In  different  non-commlssloned  officer 
grades  will  naturally  vary,  but  I  want  to  know 
why  the  service  which  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  non-commlssloned  officers  also 
has  the  most  serious  promotion  problem. 

I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  I  am  con- 
cerned not  Just  with  the  wait  for  promotions. 


but  with  the  equity  with  wliich  those  pro- 
motions are  distributed.  And  I  don't  wish 
to  Imply  that  I  am  concerned  only  about  the 
Air  Force.  While  the  problem  Is  more  severe 
in  the  Air  Force  there  are  promotion — and 
other  enlisted  problems — in  the  other  serv- 
ices.   And  we  are  going  to  look  into  those  too. 

For  officers,  most  of  their  promotion  pro- 
cedure is  written  into  law  and  those  laws 
guarantee  an  officer  fair  consideration  with 
his  contemporaries  at  set  points  in  his  ca- 
reer regardless  of  where  he  Is  stationed.  For 
enlisted  men  almost  all  of  the  promotion 
procedures  are  handled  by  regulations.  And 
promotions  seem  to  vary  a  great  deal  from 
location  to  location  and  from  command  to 
command. 

The  processes  of  the  Air  Force  promotion 
system  are  not  visible.  A  man  does  not 
know  how  he  wsis  rated  by  the  promotion 
board.  He  Is  not  told  of  his  relative  stand- 
ing. He  has  no  examination  results  with 
wtilch  he  can  make  a  comparison.  I  think 
we  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  explaining  the 
system  to  the  men.  If  the  system  needs 
fundamental  changes,  I  think  we  have  to 
have  the  courage  to  change  It.  But,  in  any 
case,  I  think  It  is  Important  to  Air  Force 
morale  to  make  the  system  better  understood 
and  to  reduce  Its  margin  for  error. 

Finally,  even  beyond  the  question  of  pro- 
motions themselves,  I  am  concerned  alMut 
the  effect  on  Air  Force  personnel  and  their 
families  if  the  system  is  not  faithful  to  its 
own  principles.  Our  airmen  have  been  told 
throughout  their  careers  that  if  they  work 
hard,  show  loyalty,  and  dedication  and  estab- 
lish good  records,  they  will  be  rewarded. 
They  tiave  been  told  that  we  have  a  rating 
system  which  determines  how  well  they  are 
performing  and  that  those  who  achieve  out- 
standing ratings  will  be  rewarded  with  more 
responsibility  and  higher  pay.  They  tiave 
been  told  ttiat  the  rating  system  means 
something. 

I  think  we  do  something  terrible  to  a  man's 
spirit  when  he  achieves  success  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  system  but  then  does 
not  get  his  reward.  We  damage  not  only  his 
faith  In  the  promotion  system  but  his  faith 
in  the  Air  Force  and  even,  to  an  extent,  his 
faith  in  liimself.  I  have  received  letters 
from  long  term,  intelligent,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  who  simply  could  not  l>eUeve 
their  promotion  folder  iiad  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  a  promotion  board.  Moet  of  them 
do  not  ask  special  Intercession  in  their  be- 
half, they  merely  ask  why.  What  they  want 
is  not  Influence  but  understanding.  Why 
did  they  not  get  promoted?  If  a  man  has 
excellent  or  outstanding  ratings  and  com- 
mendation medals  and  letters  of  praise  from 
Ills  commanders  and  still  does  not  get  pro- 
moted, he  begins  to  wonder  whether  the 
outstanding  ratings  and  the  medals  and  the 
praises  really  mean  anything. 

I  ttiink  they  really  do  mean  something 
and  I  think  where  their  faith  has  been  dam- 
aged. It  must  be  made  whole  again.  I  think 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  use  our  rating 
systems  honestly  or  to  Junk  them  and  find 
something  else.  I  do  not  think  we  can  af- 
ford to  run  a  promotion  system  in  such  a 
way  tliat  It  damages  a  man  in  his  dignity 
or  his  pride. 

Nobody  has  a  right  to  be  promoted  but  he 
does  have  a  right  to  equal  consideration 
with  his  fellow  airmen.  He  has  a  right  to 
be  told  honestly  if  he  Is  not  capable  of  pro- 
motion. He  has  a  right  to  understand  the 
system  he  Uves  by. 

I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  did  not 
have  the  answers  but  only  the  questions.  I 
hope  your  Association  will  help  us  find  the 
answers  because  we  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get.  I  told  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  that  he  ought  to  appoint  a  task  force 
to  study  this  problem  and  if  necessary  I  Just 
might  create  a  task  force  on  my  own. 

All  I  can  promise  you  is  that  we  won't 
stop  asking  questions  until  we  find  satis- 
factory answers. 
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CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  LAUDS  CREDIT 

^,  UNIONS   FOR   THEIR   EXCELLENT 

"JIECORD   DURINO   TIGHT-MONEY 

PRISIS 


CRISIS 

jkr.   TIER 
finanlmoiis  < 


TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a£k 
loais  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Pat  maw],  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Credit  Union  League, 
In  York,  Pa.  In  his  remarks.  Chairman 
Patman  pointed  out  that  credit  unions 
have  weathered  the  tight-money  crisis 
In  our  Nation  better  than  any  other  class 
of  financial  institutions. 

Not  only  did  credit  unions  survive  the 
crisis,  but  they  experienced  a  period  of 
tremendous  growth.  Chairman  Patman 
pointed  out  In  his  speech: 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  tJnlona  re- 
ports an  Increase  of  more  than  600  credit 
•unions  during  the  year  ending  February, 
1967,  and  during  the  same  period  more  than 
1.5  million  new  credit  union  members  were 
added.  These  are  Impressive  totals  and 
dearly  show  the  faith  that  the  American 
I>eople  place  In  credit  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Patman 's 
speech  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  more 
than  22.000  credit  unions  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Chair- 
man Patman's  speech  in  my  remarks  so 
that  Members  of  this  body  can  become 
fully  aware  of  the  outstanding  work  that 
credit  unions  perform  for  our  Nation. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remakks  or  THE  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 

TO  THE  Annttal  Meeting  or  the  Pennstl- 

VANiA   CHZDtT   Union   Leacite,   York,    Pa., 

April  15.  1967 

President  McCullough,  Officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Credit  Union  League,  Mr. 
Jiidge,  and  League  members.  After  Con- 
gressman Annunzlo  addressed  your  annual 
meeting  last  year  In  Philadelphia,  he  spoke 
so  highly  of  the  wonderful  reception  that 
he  received  that  I  was  most  appreciative 
when  I  received  the  Invitation  to  address  you 
this  year.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  can't  spend 
more  time  with  you  because  I  enjoy  so  much 
talking  to  credit  union  people.  However,  due 
to  the  press  of  business  In  Washington,  my 
stay  In  your  lovely  and  historic  town  Is  all 
too  short. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  short  period  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  art  of 
credit  unions  and  have  a  few  moments  to 
look  to  the  future  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. 

The  United  States  Is  slowly  coming  out  of 
one  of  the  worst  tight-money  periods  In  re- 
cent history.  There  was  a  time  when  stories 
concerning  monetary  matters  were  burled  on 
the  Onanclal  pages  of  our  dally  newspapers. 
But  lately,  the  American  public  has  become 
far  more  Interested  In  what  happens  to  Its 
doUar  and  the  cvurent  tight-money  period 
has  whetted  the  public's  appetite  for  more 
detaUed  financial  news.  Read  almost  any 
newspaper  In  the  country  for  one  week  and 
at  least  once  during  that  7-day  period  there 
will  be  a  story  on  the  front  page  concerning 
monetary  matters.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  stories  that  have  appeared  In  the  past 
year  teU  of  tight  money,  high  Interest  rates, 
and  a  critical  shortage  of  mortgage  funds. 


We  read  of  banks  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions Increasing  their  Interest  rates  to 
borrowers  and  severely  limiting  the  amount 
of  fvmds  avaUable  for  borrowing.  Dtiring 
1966,  mortgage  credit  was  at  Its  lowest  since 
the  depression  years  of  the  1930s.  Resi- 
dential mortgage  loans  dropped  about  tl8 
blUlon  In  1966  over  the  previous  year  and 
hoiislng  starts,  which  already  were  running 
at  a  rate  below  the  needs  of  o\a  nation,  feU 
off  20  percent  from  1965. 

During  this  period,  the  commercial  bank- 
ing and  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  came 
to  Congress  for  help  In  solving  the  money 
shortage  problem.  Other  mortgage  lenders, 
fearful  that  they  might  be  forced  out  of 
biislness,  soxight  assistance  from  various  leg- 
islative bodies. 

A  number  of  State  leglslatiires  were  asked 
to  raise  the  State  usury  rates  so  that  lenders 
coxxld  extract  more  Interest  from  borrowers. 
Governors  were  requested  to  call  emergency 
sessions  of  their  State  legislatures  In  order 
to  raise  usury  rate  limitations. 

In  short,  most  every  financial  Institution 
In  this  country  was  asking  for  outside  assist- 
ance In  solving  Its  problems.  However,  there 
was  one  financial  Institution  which,  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  say,  did  not  ask  for 
outside  assistance  and  has  weathered  the  fi- 
nancial storm  In  the  finest  of  styles.  I,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  credit  unions  In  this  na- 
tion, which  once  again  demonstrated  that 
they  play  a  major  role  In  the  stabilization 
of  our  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  has  never 
been  known  for  Its  pro  credit  union  philos- 
ophy, had  this  to  say  of  the  role  of  the  na- 
tion's credit  unions  during  the  tight-money 
crisis: 

"Credit  »mlons  continued  to  Improve  their 
position  In  1966.  They  were  the  only  holder 
group  that  increased  its  penetration  In  every 
major  type  of  installment  credit.  Credit 
unions  apparently  were  not  so  much  affected 
as  other  lenders  last  year  by  the  problem  of 
limited  funds  .  .  ." 

This  quote  Is  not  from  one  of  your  own 
publications,  whose  disinterested  view  might 
be  questioned,  but  Is  from  the  March  1967 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  It  Is  the  highest 
type  of  praise  that  can  be  paid  to  credit 
vmlons. 

Let  no  one  question  the  strength,  the  Im- 
portance, or  the  safeness  of  credit  unions,  for 
in  the  most  critical  financial  period  of  our 
nation  In  the  past  30  years,  credit  unions 
alone  have  shown  that  they  can  not  only 
withstand  such  experiences,  but  actually 
grow  during  these  adverse  times. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  re- 
ports an  Increase  of  more  than  500  credit 
unions  during  the  year  ending  February  1367, 
and  during  the  same  period,  more  than  1.6 
million  new  credit  union  members  were 
added.  These  are  impressive  totals  and 
clearly  show  the  faith  that  the  American  peo- 
ple place  In  credit  imlons. 

Because  credit  unions  have  shown  that 
they  can  prosper  during  extremely  critical 
periods,  it  Is  time  that  we  look  to  expanding 
the  area  of  credit  union  activity.  Why 
should  such  a  responsible  group  of  fiananclal 
institutions  be  restricted  to  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  opportunities?  To  this  end.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation — H.R.  6156 — which  would 
permit  Federal  credit  unions  to  make  long- 
term  loans  secured  by  real  estate.  The  Im- 
petus for  this  legislation  was  supplied  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Credit  Union  League — and  1 
salute  you  for  your  foresightedness  and  your 
willingness  to  challenge  the  future. 

There  may  be  a  reason  In  law.  but  certainly 
not  In  logic,  why  Federal  credit  unions  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  real  estate  loans. 
Actually,  the  law  does  not  preclude  real  es- 
tate loans:  but  because  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  limits  loan  maturities  to  five  years. 
It  would  be  impractical  to  attempt  to  make  a 
real  estate  loan  on  such  a  short-term  basis. 
HJt.  6166  would  allow  credit  unions  to  Invest 
up  to  26  percent  of  their  assets  In  real  estate 


loans  with  maturltlea  of  not  more  than  30 
years,  in  amounts  not  greater  than  80  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate. 

This  legislation  was  brought  about  be- 
cause many  credit  union  members  seeking 
mortgage  funds  foimd  them  iinavailable 
from  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  other 
mortgage  lenders  during  the  recent  tight- 
money  period.  At  the  same  time,  the  credit 
unions  to  which  these  Individuals  belonged 
had  excess  funds  which  could  have  been 
made  available  in  the  form  of  mortgage 
money  had  there  been  a  law  allowing  such 
a  transaction. 

Not  only  would  passage  of  the  real  estate 
legislation  assist  credit  union  members  in 
obtaining  mortgage  loans,  but  it  would  be  a 
shot  In  the  arm  for  the  sagging  building 
Industry.  It  would  provide  an  Instant 
source  of  mortgage  credit  that  overnight 
could  start  the  homebuildlng  Industry  bcM:k 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  every  credit 
imlon  would  immediately  go  Into  the  mort- 
gage lending  business,  nor  perhaps  would 
some  credit  unions — because  of  their  size — 
ever  make  mortgage  loans.  But  there  are  a 
nvunber  of  credit  unions  which  are  In  a  posi- 
tion— because  of  surplus  funds — to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  mortgage 
market.  At  the  end  of  1965,  there  were  more 
than  1,200  credit  unions  with  assets  of  from 
$l-to-$2  million:  there  were  767  credit  im- 
lons with  assets  from  $2-to-$5  million:  and 
there  were  nearly  300  credit  unions  with  as- 
sets of  more  than  95  million.  The  1966  fig- 
ures are  not  yet  available,  but  I  am  told  that 
there  wlU  be  an  Increase  In  each  of  the  three 
categories  I  have  listed.  Thus,  we  have  more 
than  2,100  credit  unions  which,  based  on 
their  size,  could  enter  the  mortgage  market. 
I  am  certain  even  those  who  oppose  allow- 
ing credit  unions  to  enter  the  mortgage  field 
would  agree  that  the  addition  of  2,100  new 
mortgage  outlets  would  highly  stimulate  our 
economy  In  general,  and  our  building  indus- 
try in  particular.  Of  course  there  may  be 
hundreds  of  other  credit  unions  with  assets 
of  less  than  $1  million  that  might  also  go 
into  the  mortgage  market. 

Mortgage  lending  Is  a  sound  business,  and 
even  during  our  most  critical  tight-money 
period,  less  than  6  out  of  every  1,000  mort- 
gage nonfarm  structures  were  foreclosed,  and 
foreclosure  does  not  mean  that  the  loan  was 
a  total  loss.  If  Federal  credit  imlons  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  mortgage  field,  I  do  not 
feel  that  their  foreclosure  rate  would  even 
approach  the  national  average,  because  of 
the  excellent  repayment  records  that  credit 
union  members  in  general  possess. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  why 
Federal  credit  unions  should  be  allowed  to 
go  Into  the  real  estate  mortgage  market.  K 
any  of  you  have  purchased  a  new  home  re- 
cently, I  am  certain  you  have  run  into  a  lit- 
tle Item  In  the  financing  called  "points." 
This  Is  money  which  is  paid  to  the  lender  at 
the  time  the  loan  Is  granted.  In  addition  to 
the  Interest  rate.  Actually,  points  are  noth- 
ing more  than  a  percentage  of  the  loan.  For 
example,  if  a  $20,000  loan  were  obtained  and 
the  borrower  were  required  to  pay  5  points, 
he  would  have  to  pay  9400  for  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  the  loan,  plus  the  Interest  rate. 
Points  are  considered  nothing  more  than  a 
bribe  or  under-the-table  money.  It  is  a  way 
that  lenders  get  around  the  usury  laws.  Al- 
though points  are  always  objectionable,  they 
are  the  most  objectionable  In  periods  of 
tight  money  since  the  borrower  must  pay  the 
maximum  legal  Interest  rate,  plus  points,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  loan. 

If  Federal  credit  unions  were  allowed  to  In- 
vest In  real  estate  mortgages,  they  could  not 
charge  points  because  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Act  prohibits  the  payment  of  any  fees 
above  the  maximum  Interest  rate  specified. 
No  matter  how  scarce  money  became,  credit 
unions  would  not  be  allowed  to  charge  points. 
Even  If  this  restriction  were  not  In  the  law, 
I  know  that  credit  unions  would  not  seek  to 
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extract  extra  money  Irom  the  borrower. 
Many  credit  unions  charge  far  below  the 
maximum  rate  allowed  by  law.  even  during 
money-shortage  periods,  and  credit  unions 
also  have  done  a  remarkable  job  in  rebating 
interest  to  borrowers  at  the  end  of  the  year 
if  the  financial  condition  of  the  credit  union 
can  justify  this  practice. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  credit  unions  be- 
gin the  Interest  rebate  practice.  It  Is  excel- 
lent public  relations,  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  selling  job  it  can  do  on  mem- 
bers for  repeat  loans.  The  savers  In  the  cred- 
it union  might  be  unhappy  with  an  Interest 
rebate  program,  but  you  must  remember  that 
credit  unions  are  not  set  up  to  favor  one  cate- 
gory of  credit  union  members  over  another. 
An  attractive  saving  rate,  plus  the  Interest 
rebate,  is  not  hard  to  effect;  and  although 
there  may  be  some  initial  mutterlngs  by  your 
savers,  a  large  majority  of  your  members  will 
applaud  such  an  arrangement. 

Real  estate  lenders  have  long  held  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  those  who  do  not  engage 
In  real  esute  lending,  and  It  is  an  advantage 
that  works  against  the  best  Interest  of  the 
borrower. 

I  am  certain  that  most  of  you  are  aware  of 
the  boondoggle  surrounding  the  Christmas 
Club  operations  of  commercial  banks.  These 
are  promotions  that  urge  bank  customers  to 
save  their  funds  for  Christmas  expenditures 
with  the  bank,  although  the  bank  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  does  not  pay  interest  on 
these  funds.  It  Is  a  multl-bUlion-doUar-a- 
year  free  bonanza  for  the  banks,  but  it  is  only 
a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to  another 
windfall  received  by  banks  and  other  mort- 
gage lenders. 

When  you  obtain  a  home  loan  from  a  mort- 
gage lender,  the  lending  contract  normally 
requires  that  your  monthly  payment  Include 
not  only  a  principal  and  Interest  payment, 
but  also  a  prorated  share  of  the  annual  taxes 
and  Insurance  premium  on  your  house. 
Thus  a  mortgage  payment  of  9160  might  be 
broken  down  In  this  manner:  976  for  princi- 
pal, 940  for  interest,  920  for  taxes,  and  91S 
for  Insurance.  The  tax  and  Insurance  escrow 
is  withheld  so  that  there  Is  always  money 
available  to  pay  for  these  items  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  However,  these  Items  are  paid 
only  once  a  year,  which  means  that  the 
lender  has  the  use  of  this  money  for  the 
entire  year  but  does  not  pay  the  borrower 
one  penny  for  the  free  use  of  these  funds. 

Not  aU  mortgage  lenders  require  these  es- 
crows, although  a  vast  majority  demand  that 
both  Items  be  escrowed  and  just  about  every 
lender  requires  a  tax  escrow.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  business  soundness  of  the  escrow, 
but  these  lenders  should  be  required  to  pay 
the  borrower  Interest  on  this  money  or  allow 
the  escrow  to  be  held  In  a  nonwlthdrawal. 
Interest-paying  savings  account  which  would 
be  tapped  once  each  year  by  the  lender  to 
pay  the  taxes  and  Insurance. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  the  billions  of 
home  mortgages  outstanding  In  this  coun- 
try, the  amount  of  free  funds  avaUable  to 
mortgage  lenders  because  of  esoiows  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 

If  credit  unions  are  granted  real  estate 
lending  authority,  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  voluntarUy  pay  mtereet  on  the  escrow 
amoxmts  so  as  to  set  a  precedent  for  other 
mortgage  lenders. 

If  credit  imlons  are  sincerely  Interested  In 
the  real  estate  lending  proposal  and  the 
other  portions  of  their  1967  legislative  pack- 
age, they  will  face  a  knock-down,  drag-out 
fight  with  commercial  bankers.  Banks  want 
to  keep  credit  unions  in  the  financial  base- 
ment and  will  lue  every  method  and  tactic 
to  accomplish  this  end.  A  typical  example 
of  the  tactics  bankers  use  in  their  battle 
against  credit  unions  was  a  highly  distorted 
article  appearing  m  a  recent  issue  of  Nation's 
Business,  entlUed  "Washington  Hides  Truth- 
In-Lending."  The  article  Is  dedicated  to  the 
sole  proposition  of  criticizing  credit  unions 
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in  general,  and  antlpoverty  credit  unions  in 
particular. 

The  very  fact  that  this  article  appeared  In 
the  publication  Nation's  Business  is  enough 
to  raise  questions  concerning  its  credibility. 
Nation's  BU3inets  Is,  of  course,  the  paid  voice 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
an  organization  which  has  never  been  knovwi 
to  advocate  the  causes  of  anyone  except  big 
btmks  and  big  business. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  re- 
cent Presidents  of  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  Mr.  Edwin  P.  NeUan,  who 
Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Delaware.  It  was  Nellan  who 
traveled  aroiaid  the  country  making  speeches 
against  payments  to  veterans  for  such  items 
as  education  and  home  mortgages,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  accepted  subsidy  payments 
for  the  operation  of  his  farm  in  Wilmington. 
And  It  U  mterestlng  to  note  that  Mr.  NeUan's 
bank  has  more  than  922  million  of  Govern- 
ment funds  on  deposit  in  his  bank,  for 
which  the  bank  pays  not  a  penny  in  Interest. 
Mr.  NeUan  U  not  opposed  to  subsidies,  he  Is 
only  opposed  to  subsidies  which  he  does  not 
receive.  I  only  make  these  points  to  indi- 
cate that  articles  appearing  in  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  publications  carry  a  highly  dis- 
torted vlewi)oint.  For  instance,  In  the  article 
on  credit  unions.  Nation's  Business  reports 
that  many  low-lncome-area  credit  tmlons 
never  have  paid  a  dividend.  The  article 
states.  "In  fact,  In  1965,  about  70  percent 
of  aU  Federal  credit  unions  with  assets  of 
less  than  910,000  paid  no  dividend." 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  Is  a  damaging  state- 
ment. But  when  the  truth  U  known,  the 
statement  Is  as  hollow  as  an  empty  rain- 
barrel.  What  the  article  does  not  point  out 
is  that  a  large  majority  of  credit  unions 
operating  In  1965  with  assets  of  lees  than 
910,000  were  newly  formed  credit  unions 
In  fact,  more  than  half  of  the  credit  unions 
In  this  category  opened  their  doors  during 
that  year.  It  Is  not  uniisual  for  a  credit 
union  m  Its  early  formative  years  not  to  pay 
a  dividend.  In  addition.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  most  credit  union  members  do 
no  join  for  speculative  or  profit-making  rea- 
sons. The  article  should  also  mention  the 
number  of  credit  unions  that  did  not  pay 
dividends  In  their  first  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  did  not  lose  members,  but,  in 
fact,  gained  new  members.  How  many  banks 
would  continue  to  attract  customers  to  their 
savings  department  if  they  did  not  pay  In- 
terest? You  would  see  a  mass  exodus  from 
banks  in  thU  category,  yet,  there  was  no  such 
pulllng-out  on  the  part  of  credit  union 
members. 

This  twisUng  of  figures  and  words  by  Na- 
tion's Business  reminds  me  of  the  story  erf 
the  great  auto  race  between  a  Russian  and 
American  car.  Both  countries  were  firmly 
convinced  that  their  car  was  the  fastest  In 
the  world.  So  a  race  was  arranged  to  prove 
which  car  was  the  faster.  When  the  race  was 
run,  the  American  car  easily  defeated  the 
Russian  car.  The  next  day  the  headline  in 
the  Rtisslan  newspaper  read:  "Russians  finish 
second  In  great  auto  race.  Americans  next 
to  last." 

Banks  do  not  like  credit  unions  because 
they  feel  you  are  invading  their  territory. 
I  would  argue  that  It  is  banks  that  are  Invad- 
ing your  territory.  For  years  banks  were  not 
Interested  In  the  small  saver  or  the  smaU 
borrower.  It  was  only  after  credit  imlons 
had  clearly  shown  that  the  small  borrower 
and  saver  were  good  business  risks  that  the 
banks  entered  the  field  of  consumer  bank- 
ing. However,  there  Is  another  reason — per- 
haps more  Important — why  banks  want  to 
put  credit  unions  out  of  business.  One  of 
the  biggest  customers  of  commercial  bcmk- 
Ing— perhaps  the  biggest— is  the  loan  and 
finance  company  industry.  While  there  axe 
no  accurate  figm-es  available  on  the  amount 
of  funds  which  loan  and  finance  companies 
obtain  from  commercial  banks  each  year,  it 


has  been  estimated  by  some,  however,  that 
these  companies  obtain  70  to  80  percent  of 
their  short-term  funds  from  commercial 
banks.  The  banks  do  not  ask  these  loan 
companies  what  they  do  with  their  money  c* 
what  rates  of  interest  they  charge  borrowers 
or  question  any  of  the  practices  of  these  com- 
panies. The  banks  ask  only  one  queeUon- 
WiU  we  be  paid  on  time? 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  Investigation  of  Federal  Services  Fi- 
nance Corporation  conducted  in  1966  by  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  This  waa 
a  loan  company  specializing  in  servlcemen'a 
transactions,  which  was  charging  our  men  In 
uniform  loan  rates  as  high  as  60  and  70  per- 
cent a  year.  We  also  found  that  this  com- 
pany was  taking  advantage  of  the  servicemen 
in  a  himdred  other  ways.  But  what  was 
really  shocking  was  the  fact  that  in  1966 
alone,  a  group  of  commercial  banks  across 
the  ooimtry  extended  lines  of  credit  to  Fed- 
eral Services  of  nearly  $32  mlUton.  One  of 
the  banks  making  funds  available  to  Federal 
Services  was  Puget  Sound  National  Bank  of 
Tacoma,  Washington.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  that  bank  was  one  Reno  Odlln  at 
the  time,  President  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  Odlln,  like  Ed  Nellan,  felt  that 
this  country  was  perhaps  giving  our  vetwans 
too  much  assistance.  Mr.  Odlln  chose  a 
strange  way  to  voice  his  feelings.  His  bank 
lent  a  half  mllUon  dollars  to  Federal  Serv- 
ice, a  company  dedicated  to  the  sole  proposi- 
tion of  getting  as  much  of  the  serviceman's 
pay  check  as  possible. 

You  can  see  that  banks  cannot  be  your 
friends  and  also  friends  of  the  small  loan 
Industry.  You  can  also  see  on  whoee  side 
they  would  be  In  a  toe-to-toe  match  And 
unfortunately,  it  would  not  be  with  credit 
unions. 

For  years,  credit  unions  have  fought  for 
truth-ln-lendlng  legislation.  For  the  same 
number  of  years,  banks  and  smaU  loan  com- 
panies have  fought  against  such  legislation. 
The  type  of  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  in  the  past  merely 
requires  full  disclosure  of  credit  transactions. 
In  short,  truth-ln-lendlng  requires  that  the 
lender  teU  the  truth.  This  idea  Is  strangely 
repugnant  to  the  banking  Industry.  They 
argue  that  they  cannot  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  because  of  technical 
difficulties.  But,  In  fact,  the  bankers  are 
actually  saying  we  cannot  comply  with  the 
legislation  because  we  cannot  teU  the  truth. 
Bankers  are  reluctant  to  spell  out  for  the 
lender  the  Interest  rate  which  mtist  be  paid. 
They  are  hesitant  about  providing  full  Infor- 
mation so  that  a  rational  decision  can  be 
made  by  the  borrower.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  the  banks  must  oppose  truth-ln-lend- 
lng because  they  are  "shills"  for  their  good 
customers — the  loan  companies.  What's 
good  for  the  loan  companies  must  be  good 
for  the  commercial  bankers. 

Let  me  state  again  that  I  look  favorably 
upon  legislation  which  would  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  better  choose  between  competing 
credit  offers.     At  the  same  time,  however, 
I  am  not  certain  that  this  type  of  legislation 
would  solve  the  problems  that  the  consimier 
faces  when  he  seeks  credit  or  attempts  to 
make  a  loan.     Let's   put  some   meat   and 
potatoes  on  the  truth-ln-lendlng  menu,  and 
seek  legislation  that  would  go  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.     1  would  look  with  favor 
on  some  type  of  Federal  statute  that  would 
provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  limit  on  In- 
terest   rates.    Including    those    Imposed    on 
smaU  loans.    Such  a  Uw  U  needed  because 
of  the  wide  varlanoe  In  smaU  loan  laws  from 
sUte  to  state.     These  laws   carry  interest 
rates  that  range  as  high  as  48  percent.    In 
fact,   a  so-called   uniform   small    loan  law 
which    has    made    the    rounds    and    been 
adopted  In  many  states  recommends  a  88 
percent  limit,  a  figure  which  to  my  way  of 
thinking   Is   nothing   more   than    legalized 
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larceny.  In  addition,  the  rapid  rise  of  mall 
order  borrowing  clearly  Justifies  the  need  for 
Federal  leglalaUon  In  this  area.  Servicemen 
are,  perhaps,  the  biggest  loeers  In  the  mall 
order  borrowing  business,  particularly  those 
stationed  abroad.  The  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  learned  that  many  small  loan 
companies  ojjen  offices  In  states  with  the 
highest  small  loan  rates,  and  then  oSer 
loans  through  the  mall.  The  company  Is 
careful  to  make  certain  that  the  contract 
for  the  loan  Is  executed  In  the  state  bear- 
ing the  high  interest  rate,  even  though  the 
borrower  may  be  situated  In  a  state  having 
a  lower  rate.  Why  should  a  jjerson  In  one 
state  pay  more  for  money  than  a  person 
In  another?  A  Federal  law  would  change 
this,  and  I  am  certain  woxild  correct  many 
of  the  abuses  which  have  gone  on  In  the 
small  loan  field. 

Thus,  while  I  will  support  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  legislation  of  any  type,  since  I  feel  it 
would  be  a  step  forward,  I  would  rather  see 
legislation  that  would  prevent  the  borrower 
from  being  bilked.  Instead  of  merely  requir- 
ing tue  lender  to  tell  the  l)orrower  that  he 
Is  being  bilked. 

At  the  same  time  banks  are  fighting 
against  truth-in-lendlng  legislation,  they 
are  waging  an  aggressive  battie  to  change 
laws  so  that  their  profits  can  be  Increased. 
Iieglslatures  are  being  bombarded  with  de- 
mands that  the  6  percent  usury  laws  be 
raised  to  a  much  higher  level.  Unfortunate- 
ly, state  usury  laws  provide  only  minlmil 
protection  for  the  borrower,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  dilute  this  protection  would  leave 
the  borrower  virtually  unprotected  from  the 
profit-grasping  clutches  of  the  bankers.  If 
state  usury  laws  are  raised  only  2  percent- 
age points.  It  will  mean  that  the  average 
homeowner  wUl  have  to  work  at  least  one 
extra  year,  simply  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
his  home  mortgage.  This  fact  does  not 
Iwther  the  bankers.  They  are  only  In- 
terested in  the  Increased  profits  It  will  bring 
Into  their  treasuries.  But  it  Is  important  to 
you  as  members  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. Tou  must  use  all  your  energy  and 
resources  to  fight  any  attempt  to  increase 
the  usury  law  In  any  state. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  credit 
unions  to  underestimate  the  objectives  or 
powers  of  bankers  seeking  credit  union  elim- 
ination. This  Is  not  a  scheme  drawn  up  by 
some  bank  lobbyist  In  order  to  Justify  his 
pay  check.  The  amount  of  money,  the  num- 
ber of  people,  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  bankers  are  throwing  Into  this 
fight  should  clearly  Indicate  that  the  bank- 
ers mean  business.  They  may  tell  you  they 
are  your  friends;  but  if  this  Is  true,  why, 
then,  do  the  banking  braintrusts  seek  the 
elimination  of  credit  unions?  It  may  be 
true  that  the  bank  in  your  commxmlty  Is  a 
sincere  friend  of  your  credit  union,  and  may 
endorse  privately— if  not  pubUcly— the  work 
you  have  done.  But  I  assure  you  that  this 
banker  wlU  soon  be  whipped  Into  line  by 
the  Washington  bully-boys  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  The  bankers  want  to 
present  a  united  front  on  every  issue  In 
which  they  take  sides.  The  bankers  do  not 
provide  for  minority  viewpoints  in  their 
power  struggle. 

What,  then,  will  the  credit  union  move- 
ment do  to  protect  Itself  from  this  unwar- 
ranted attack  by  bankers? 

There  are  several  choices  open  to  you. 
You  can  Ignore  the  bankers  and  tell  your- 
selves that  the  bankers  really  are  your 
friends,  and  are  only  making  these  attacks 
on  credit  unions  for  publicity  purposes.  You 
can  rest  on  your  laurels,  pointing  out  that 
credit  unions  do  such  a  wonderful  Job  in 
this  country  that  our  Interests  will  be  pro- 
tected by  legislators  on  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels.  You  can  stand  Idly  by 
with  your  hats  In  your  hands  and  let  the 
bankers  steamroll  you.  All  of  these  courses 
of  action  wo\ild  be  tragic  mistakes. 
There  Is  a  course  of  action  that  will  not 


only  benefit  credit  unions,  but  also  benefit 
everyone  who  strives  for  more  service  to  the 
public  Interest  tn  our  financial  community. 
Credit  xmlons  have  more  than  18  million 
members  who  belong  to  more  than  22,000 
credit  unions.  Mobilize  these  members  and 
credit  unions  and  fight  the  bankers.  Stand 
up  to  them  and  tell  your  story  pubUcly  and 
loudly.  Organize  letter-writing  campaigns 
to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Tell 
them  what  the  bankers  are  advocating  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tell  them  what  your  or- 
ganizations are  doing  to  better  life  In  this 
country. 

Your  leaders  have  ouUlned  a  dynamic 
legislative  program.  You  will  not  see  passage 
of  a  single  piece  of  that  legislation  unless  you 
are  willing  to  work  for  It.  Let  your  elected 
representatives  know  your  reasons  for  need- 
ing this  legislation.  Point  out  the  number 
of  people  who  are  members  of  your  credit 
unions.  Hit  them  with  the  facts.  Tell  them 
what  you  want  and  what  you  expect.  As 
a  group  representating  more  than  18  million 
people,  you  are  much  more  highly  representa- 
tive of  this  nation's  needs  than  are  the 
bankers. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  Members  of 
Congress  that  they  would  like  to  vote  a 
particular  way  on  a  piece  of  legislation,  but 
because  of  himdreds  of  letters  from  com- 
mercial bankers  In  their  DUtrlct,  they  had 
decided  to  vote  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 
bankers.  If  the  bankers  can  accomplish  their 
legislative  program  with  a  few  hundred  let- 
ters, let  credit  imlons  accomplish  their  pro- 
grams with  thousands  of  letters.  A  highly 
organized  letter-writing  campaign  can  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  voting  outcome  of  legis- 
lation. I  sincerely  hope  before  you  leave 
York  this  weekend  that  you  discuss  the  need 
for  better  grassroots  support  among  credit 
unions.  Yotir  representatives  in  Harrlsbxirg, 
Washington,  and  Madison  do  an  outstanding 
Job,  but  there  Is  nothing  more  effective  than 
a  letter  or  letters  from  a  Member's  con- 
stituents ouUinlng  their  views  on  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
letter  I  received  recently  from  a  man  who 
felt  he  had  been  treated  unjxistiy  by  a  bank 
concerning  his  auto  loan.  I  feel  this  para- 
graph is  an  acute  observation  of  what  has 
happened  to  banking  In  o\ir  country.  If 
there  are  those  among  you  who  stUI  maintain 
that  bankers  are  credit  unions'  friends,  I 
hope  that  you  will  listen  closely  to  this 
paragraph. 

The  letterwrlter  states: 

"In  a  small  town  where  I  grew  up  In  the 
308  and  406,  the  local  banker  was  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  local  doctors  and  Judges.  You 
could  stake  your  life  on  his  word.  Interest 
was  calculated  as  simple  Interest.  Nowa- 
days, you  can  put  no  stock  In  what  your 
banker  tells  you  and  they  will  skin  you  Jxist 
as  quick  as  a  loan  shark  or  fly-by-nlght  loan 
company. . ." 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you. 


A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Pres- 
ident has  now  returned  from  his  historic 
Latin  American  conference,  and  while  we 
closely  watched  him  and  the  events  at 
Punta  del  Este  last  week,  the  time  Is  now 
before  us  to  analjrze  the  meaning  and  fu- 


ture significance  of  this  summit  meet- 
ing. The  April  16  Newark  Star  Ledger 
contained  a  perceptive  editorial  sum- 
ming up  the  goals  and  hopes  of  Punta 
del  Este,  while  pointing  out  also  the  dif- 
ficulties that  lie  ahead.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Bluxfrint  roR  Survival 

It  woxild  have  been  relatively  easy  . . .  and 
popular  .  .  .  for  President  Johnson  to  have 
gone  to  the  Latin  simmiit  at  Punta  del  Este 
as  the  Chief  of  SUte  bearing  Impressive 
pledgee  of  enormous  aid  to  relieve  the  grind- 
ing poverty  of  Latin  America. 

This  Is  what  U  expected  of  the  richest, 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  the  progen- 
itor of  the  open-handed  pt^cy  of  foreign  aid. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  astutely  realized  that  the 
predictable,  the  expected  is  not  the  antidote 
for  Latin  America's  monumental  ailments. 
A  lot  more  than  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
economic  and  social  salvation  of  our  hemi- 
spheric neighbors. 

There  will  be  expanded  U.S.  aid,  of  course. 
But  there  must  be  a  new  spirit,  a  new  mood 
of  determination  and  purpose  created  by 
Latin  nations  themselves  If  they  are  to  lift 
their  underdeveloped  economies. 

And  that  U  what  Mr.  Johnson  sought  to 
create,  a  feeling  of  Independence  among 
Latin  countries,  a  determination  to  help 
themselves  and  to  help  each  other.  This 
will  mean  a  radical  excision  of  nationalistic 
Jealousies  and  suspicions,  a  rapprochement 
among  Latin  countries  to  Improve  trade  and 
political  relations  among  themselves. 

This  Is  not  going  to  be  easy;  no  one  expects 
It  to  be  .  .  .  least  of  all  Latin  leaders  and 
President  Johnson.  But  fortimately  they 
have  established  a  consensus,  with  one  lone 
dissenting  voice  raised  by  Ecuador,  that  U.S. 
aid  by  Itself,  no  matter  how  massive.  Is  not 
going  to  accomplish  the  impressive  goals  set 
at  the  summit  meeting. 

The  sinews  for  an  economic  and  social 
renaissance  for  Latin  America  have  been  cre- 
ated by  common  agreement  ...  a  common 
market,  the  physical  foundations  for  Latin 
AmerlMin  economic  integration  through 
multi-national  projects,  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  Latin  trade  revenues,  the  modern- 
ization of  living  conditions  for  rural  popu- 
lations and  the  elevation  of  agricultural 
productivity  and  an  Increase  in  food  produc- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  Latin  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  goals  laid  down  at  Punta  del 
Este;  they  can  be  achieved  on  a  long  term 
basis  but  only  with  the  wholehearted  par- 
ticipation of  Latin  nations  in  conjunction 
with  expansive  U.S.  aid.  There  Is  really 
no  other  alternative,  other  than  revolution- 
ary anarchy. 
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VISTA  ACADEMY  AWARD  WINNER 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  April  10,  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  pre- 
sented their  39th  armual  "Academy 
Awards  Presentation."  Almost  the  en- 
tire Nation  viewed  this  entertaining  and 
suspenseful  evening  on  television.  An 
Oscar  was  awarded  for  the  best  short 
subject  documentary  to  a  VISTA  film 
entitled  "A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow," 


produced  for  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity by  Mr.  Edmond  Levy.  VISTA 
stands  for  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  viewing  this 
film  earlier  In  the  year,  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  this  story  of  the  IndlvldiuJ 
battle  of  three  VISTA  volunteers  against 
the  Inertia  bred  of  generations  of  pov- 
erty. Narrated  by  Actor  Paul  Newman, 
who  eagerly  donated  his  services,  the 
film  was  made  on  location  in  the  area 
where  these  volunteers  lived  and  worked. 
Completely  unrehearsed,  it  described  the 
frustration,  determination,  and  hope  ex- 
perienced by  two  girls  on  a  Navajo  In- 
dian reservation  In  Arizona,  and  a  Navy 
veteran  working  as  a  VISTA  volunteer  in 
the  slums  of  Atlanta,  Oa. 

We  should  all  be  very  proud  of 
VISTA'S  achievements,  not  only  for  the 
worldwide  acclaim  their  film  has  re- 
ceived, but  for  the  meaningful,  daily  con- 
tributions these  VISTA  volunteers,  as  an 
arm  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, are  making  in  this  war  against 
Ignorance  and  despair.  We  congratulate 
them  all. 


THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day a  commemorative  program  was  held 
in  Newark,  N.J.  In  observance  of  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising. Leaders  of  our  State  and  local 
government  were  present  among  the 
capacity  crowd  attending  this  event, 
sponsored  by  50  local  and  national  or- 
ganizations, to  commemorate  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  episodes  in  man's  history, 
and  one  of  the  most  heroic  episodes  In 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Perhaps  no  one  will  ever  understand 
how  the  mind  of  man  could  become  so 
twisted,  his  emotions  so  distorted,  that 
one  group  of  men  could  commit  the 
atrocities  against  another  group  of  men 
which  occurred  that  Infamous  week. 
The  world  learned  with  horror  and  dis- 
belief of  the  barbarlous  massacre  of  the 
Jewish  people  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

Never  will  the  world  forget  the  heart- 
irendlng  resistance  of  the  Jewish  people 
of  tJie  Warsaw  ghetto.  Virtually  un- 
armed, knowing  In  advance  their  resist- 
ance would  fall,  a  doomed  people  dared 
to  challenge  the  Nazi  war  machine. 
Paced  with  certain  death,  the  ghetto  In- 
habitants by  choice  fought  to  their  last 
ounce  of  breath,  registering  for  eternity 
their  outrage  against  man's  capacity  for 
Inhumanity. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  was  the 
awe-lnsplring  response  of  those  remain- 
ing Jewish  people  to  the  last  and  most 
horrible  Nazi  policy  toward  the  ghetto — 
liquidation.  The  ghetto  had  been  estab- 
lished In  Warsaw  by  November  IB,  1940, 
sealing  within  an  area  of  100  square 
city  blocks  a  Jewish  population  of  around 
500,000.    The  ghetto  inhabitants  were 


given  dally  rations  equivalent  to  184  cal- 
ories per  person.  Starvation  and  dis- 
ease claimed  the  lives  of  thousands. 

By  the  summer  of  1942  the  second 
phase  of  Nazi  policy  toward  the  ghetto 
began.  The  ghetto  Inhabitants  were  In- 
formed that  they  were  to  be  "resettled 
in  the  East."  Resettlement  consisted  of 
deportation  to  concentration  camps 
equipped  with  gas  chambers.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  300,000  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
Jews  were  deported  In  this  manner  or 
shot  for  reslsthig  deportation. 

From  a  population  of  500,000,  the 
ghetto  inhabitants  had  now  been  reduced 
to  40,000.  The  Nazis  decided  in  early 
1943  to  begin  the  third  and  final  phase 
of  their  policy  toward  the  Warsaw  ghet- 
to— ^liquidation.  On  January  18,  1943, 
the  Nazis  for  the  first  time  were  met  with 
armed  resistance  by  the  ghetto  inhabi- 
tants. The  element  of  siirprise  was  on 
the  side  of  the  reslsters;  the  Nazis  drew 
back. 

Knowing  deportation  meant  death, 
knowing  the  Nazis  would  be  enraged  by 
the  first  resistance,  the  ghetto  Inhabi- 
tants feverishly  prepared  for  the  Inevi- 
table Nazi  attack.  Their  decision  was 
made.  They  would  not  be  meekly  led 
to  death.  The  Indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  people,  despite  the  tragedy  which 
awaited  them,  despite  their  physical 
weakness  resulting  from  the  suffering 
they  had  thus  far  endured,  that  Indomi- 
table spirit  soared,  enabling  them  to  re- 
sist for  8  days  the  crushing  power  of 
Nazi  military  strength.  With  limited 
artillery  and  ammimitlon,  much  of  It 
homemade,  some  of  It  supplied  by  the 
Polish  underground  movement,  the  Jew- 
ish people  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  unbe- 
lievably fought  for  8  days  against  Ger- 
man soldiers  armed  with  artillery,  tanks, 
incendiaries,  and  bombers. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  was  liquidated. 
But  never  from  the  mind  of  man  will  be 
erased  the  memory  of  the  epic  monu- 
mentally courageous  uprising  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  This 
Indomitable  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people 
serves  today  as  an  Inspiration  to  all  men 
of  good  will  that  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence we  seek  for  all  mankind  may 
soon  be  realized. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pttlton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  questionnaire  on  the  Issues 
which  I  recently  forwarded  my  constit- 
uents continues  to  bring  a  number  of 
very  Interesting  comments.  Several  per- 
sons have  forwarded  letters  expanding 
on  their  views.  One  of  these  recently 
came  from  Mr.  Weldon  Ellis,  of  Nash- 
ville, who  expressed  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "What  Happened  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine?" 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ellis'  letter 
printed  In  the  Rscoro  at  this  point: 


Nashvillk,  Txnn. 
Be:  What  happened  to  the  Monroe  Doctrlnd? 
Hon.  Richard  Pulton, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Thank  you  voy 
much  for  offering  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press  my  opinions  on  several  Important  mat- 
ters. Some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked 
have  their  roots  deep  In  history.  For  me  to 
try  to  give  you  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  to 
them  might  be  misleading.  It  would  be,  to 
me,  like  answering  "yes"  or  "no"  to  "would  I 
rather  be  red  or  dead."  Fortunately  there 
are  other  alternatives.  I  would  rather  remain 
what  I  am,  an  American  who  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  our  form  of  Democratic  Capitalism. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  f oUowed 
our  present  foreign  policy  for  enough  years 
to  convince  me  that  It  is  leading  us  Into 
atomic  war.  If  that  is -what  this  nation 
really  wanted  it  should  continue  to  Ignore 
the  lessons  of  history  and  force  a  showdown 
with  China.  Since  I  feel  certain  that  It  does 
not  want  war,  I  think  that  we  should  chart 
a  different  course.  But  lets  look  at  history 
before  we  do  so.  Lets  look  particularly  at 
Asian  history,  and  Russian. 

Russian  history  is  full  of  attacks  on  her 
from  the  west,  and  of  attempts  on  her  part 
to  create  protective  buffer  states.  She  likes 
friendly  neighbors,  Just  as  we  do.  The  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Novgorod  with  the 
Swedes  is  most  interesting.  You  can  sub- 
stitute Stalingrad  and  Germans  and  the 
accounts  are  the  same,  even  to  the  creation 
of  protective  satellites.  Histcx'y  does  repeat 
Itself. 

Russia  has  been  attacked  by  Sweden, 
Poland,  France,  and  Germany,  from  the  west. 
She  has  defeated  all  of  those  Invaders.  One 
does  not  usually  fear  a  defeated  opponent. 
Russia  has  only  been  defeated  by  opponents 
from  the  east.  The  Mongols,  under  Genghis 
Khan,  overran  Russia,  and  the  Japanese  de- 
feated her  at  sea.  The  Russians  would  na- 
turtilly  IO(A  with  more  fear  toward  the  east 
than  to  the  west. 

Russia  and  China  make  what  could  be 
called  "natiiral"  enemies.  Both  are  land 
pow««,  with  large  armies.  They  have  ad- 
joining borders.  There  are  disputed  terri- 
tories that  both  claim.  Tliere  Is  a  long 
history  of  Chinese  expansions  and  China 
Is  on  the  move  again.  If  we  leave  them 
alone  they  will  counterbalance  each  other. 
But  we  are  the  outsider  who  Is  Interfering  In 
family  affairs.  Russia  and  China  wlU  have  no 
choice  but  to  close  ranks  against  us  If  we 
continue  to  Interfere. 

We  Interfered  in  Asian  affairs  when  we 
forced  Japan  to  open  her  doors  and  thus  to 
become  a  modem  nation.  We  had  to  fight 
Jai>an,  In  WW  n,  to  stop  her  aggression  in 
Asia.  We  Interfered  tn  China's  Internal 
affairs  and  lost  a  former  friend.  Regardless 
of  reason  or  intent,  we  again  Interfered  when 
we  Intervened  in  Korea,  China  entered  the 
war  In  Korea  when  we  neared  her  borders. 
She  became  unhappy,  as  we  did  when  Rus- 
sia neared  our  borders.  Regardless  of  in- 
tent or  reason,  we  are  again  interfering  in 
Viet  Nam.  Instead  of  a  friend  we  now  have 
an  enemy  In  mainland  China,  an  Incensed 
enemy  with  nuclear  power.  History  shows 
that  we  are  on  a  direct  collision  course  with 
China  and  perhaps  Russia. 

Long  ago  we  declared  a  very  sensible,  logi- 
cal, and  reasonable,  foreign  policy,  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  a  clear  state- 
ment of  "Keep  your  hands  out  of  American 
affairs"  and  the  world  understood.  Russia 
enforced  her  version  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
when  she  put  down  the  revolt  in  Hungary. 
It  was  brutally  done  and  the  world  was 
shocked.  But  it  was  understood  as  an  act 
of  self-protection.  Russia  did  not  want  any 
unfriendly  neighbors,  as  close  as  Hungary. 
We  are  not  h/  ppy  about  Cuba  either. 

We  started  to  do  the  same  thing  In  Cuba 
when  we  forced  Russia  to  remove  her  mis- 
siles.   The  respect  for  the  United  States  roM 
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In  the  eyee  of  tbe  world.  We  were  wllllag, 
U  necessary,  to  protect  our  sovereignty.  Un- 
fortunately, we  seem  to  have  lost  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions.  We  are  tolerating  a 
nearby  source  of  Infection  that  should  be 
eradicated. 

Communist  Cuba  is  a  cancerous  growth 
that  Is  metastaslfllng  and  creating  more  cells 
throughout  Latin  America.  Bolivian  troops 
are  fighting  invaders  today  because  of  our 
reluctance  to  stand  behind  our  stated  foreign 
policy  of  hands  oS  tbe  Americas.  We  are 
spending  blUlons  of  doUars  and  asking  young 
Americans  to  die  In  fighting  Communism  In 
Viet  Nam,  while  we  tolerate  It  under  our 
noses.  But  that  Is  merely  a  reflection  of  our 
lack  of  a  coherent  foreign  policy. 

We  did  what  could  be  characterized,  with 
the  advantage  of  hindsight,  as  a  childish 
thing  when  we  declared  a  world-wide  policy 
of  containment  of  Communism.  We  said.  In 
effect,  we  will  let  you  Communists  have  some 
of  Asia  and  a  bit  of  Europe  as  your  play- 
ground, while  we  take  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  could  be  looked  on  aa  an  ertenalon  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  It  coxild  also  be 
looked  upon  as  the  same  thing  that  a  child 
does  when  he  draws  a  line  on  the  ground 
aind  dares  another  child  to  step  across  It. 
We  Invited  aggression.  We  dared  the  Com- 
munists to  step  across  that  line  of  contain- 
ment. No  self-respecting  nation  coiild  re- 
fuse such  a  dare  and  still  face  the  world. 
What  would  we  have  done  If  Russia  had 
drawn  a  similar  line  around  us? 

History  Is  full  of  similar  kinds  of  attempts 
at  repression.  Each  has  represented  a  resort 
to  force,  to  try  to  stop  a  movement  from 
growing.  It  Is  hard  enough  to  do  at  home 
and  Is  far  worse  when  Its  around  the  world. 
The  effort  required  Increases  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  Also,  outside  pressxire  Is 
most  effective  In  galvanizing  a  nation  Into 
action.  North  and  South  American  nations 
grew  out  of  oppression.  The  people  of  Britain 
united  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Iiook  at  repression  throughout  his- 
tory and  look  at  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  are  trying  to  use  force  to  repress  Com- 
munism throughout  the  world.  The  way  to 
defeat  Communism  Is  not  by  using  physical 
force  In  far  parts  of  the  world.  The  way 
to  do  It  Is  by  setting  an  example  here  In  this 
hemisphere.  There  Is  ample  opportunity 
here  to  show  our  true  strength.  We  can 
demonstrate  that  we  are  a  nation  that  can 
be  trusted. 

President  Elsenhower  Is  reputed  to  have 
said  that  we  could  not  afford  to  let  the  Viet- 
namese vote  because  they  would  vote  for 
Communism.  If  that  were  true,  at  the  time 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  said  It,  It  was 
a  clear  statement  that  we  did  not  believe  In 
practicing  what  we  preached.  We  told  the 
world  that  we  did  not  beUeve  In  the  demo- 
cratic process  unless  we  were  sure  of  winning. 
Are  we  a  democratic  nation?  Do  we  live  by 
our  principles?  If  we  do  not  live  up  to  our 
agreements,  how  can  we  expect  others  to 
trust  us? 

We  are  letting  ourselves  be  frightened  Into 
aggression  by  the  "domino  theory"  of  mili- 
tary successes.  The  advocates  of  the  domino 
theory  say  that  If  Viet  Nam  falls,  Laos  will 
fall.  If  Laoe  falls,  then  Thailand  vrtU  fall, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  finally  all  of  us 
will  be  eating  chop  suey  and  speaking  Chi- 
nese. That  Is  the  figment  of  the  fearful 
thinking  of  some  people  about  China.  There 
Is  such  a  thing  as  being  over-extended,  as 
England,  Trance,  Holland.  Spain,  Japan,  and 
Oermany  have  all  learned. 

If  the  dominoes  did  start  falling,  as  pre- 
dicted, there  are  other,  and  much  closer  na- 
tions who  would  not  stand  Idly  by.  Pakistan 
offered  to  come  to  the  aid  of  India,  In  her 
fight  against  China.  Russia  and  other  na- 
tions would  be  forced  to  act  on  their  own. 
Chinese  aggression  has  been  stopped  In  the 
past,  long  before  these  United  States  of 
America  came  Into  being.  Finally,  there  Is 
the  'small  matter  of  air  and  sea  power  that 


are  happily  lacking  from  China's  stock  of 
armaments.  No  major  overseas  expansion 
Is  possible  without  both  of  those. 

Russia  does  not  want  China  to  expand. 
We  will  miss  a  golden  opportunity  If  we  do 
not  puU  out  of  Viet  Nam  as  soon  as  feasible 
and  let  Russia  and  China  face  each  other. 
Let  Russia  bear  the  burden  and  pay  tbe  cost 
of  keeping  China  within  its  boundaries.  She 
Will  do  It  If  we  let  her.  She  will  have  no 
choice  because  she  Is  China's  neighbor.  Any 
move  of  China  toward  or  around  Russia  will 
be  suspect. 

Tbe  admiration  of  Russia  for  the  West  long 
pre-dates  Communism.  Over  the  centuries 
Russia  has  become  a  western  oriented  na- 
tion. The  Russians  are  trying  their  best  to 
remake  themselves  In  our  Image.  They  have 
learned  that  theoretical  Communism  won't 
work.  Prom  what  I  have  read  and  heard,  the 
people  of  Russia  want  peace  and  prosperity. 
They  revolted  against  oppression  and  fought 
to  obtain  the  right  to  have  their  own  affluent 
society.  The  people  of  Russia  are  human, 
they  want  bread,  not  guns.  They  have  the 
same  aspirations  for  their  children  that  we 
have  for  ours.  They  will  demand,  and  get 
what  they  want  from  their  leaders.  If  we  will 
only  step  aside  and  let  them. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  this  beautiful 
nation  that  we  have  Inherited,  and  the 
affluent  society  that  we  have  built.  We  have. 
In  being,  the  best,  the  finest,  the  most  fool- 
proof, antl-Communlst  armor  In  the  world. 
We  have,  already  Installed  and  In  operation, 
what  can  truly  be  called,  "Democratic  Capi- 
talism." We  have  created  a  way  of  Ufe 
whereby  both  private  corporate  enterprise 
and  public  governmental  enterprise  are 
owned  by  the  voting  public.  They  are 
owned  by  the  stockholders  and  the  taxpayers 
who  take  the  trouble  to  vote.  We  have  com- 
bined. In  one  system,  tbe  best  elements  of 
free  enterprise  and  public  endeavor.  It  Is, 
In  truth,  the  finest  system  In  the  world.  We 
Just  do  not  appreciate  It. 

We  still  have  a  little  house  cleaning  and 
repair  work  to  do  before  oar  anU-Commu- 
nlsm  system  Is  termite  proof.  We  need  to 
eliminate  all  forms  of  pollution:  In  the  air. 
In  the  water,  and  on  the  groiud.  We  need 
to  eliminate  poverty,  economic  and  social. 
We  need  to  clean  out  all  forms  of  slums, 
tear  down  the  man-made  forests  of  utUlty 
poles,  build  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  recrea- 
tion and  reclamation  projects,  and  do  what- 
ever else  that  may  be  necessary  to  show 
what  Democratic  Capitalism  can  do  when 
It  really  gets  In  high  gear. 

We  no  longer  need  to  use  force  to  get  others 
to  accept  our  way  of  life.  We  have  estab- 
lished working  models  In  Asia  and  In  Europe. 
The  amazing  post-war  growth  of  both  Japan 
and  West  Germany  Is  due  primarily  to  our 
having  cleaned  out  their  outmoded  factories 
and  home  workshops.  We  aUo  Introduced 
modem  management  methods,  such  as  pro- 
duction and  quality  control.  We  have  two 
shining  examples  of  what  others  can  do, 
once  they  adopt  our  way  of  doing  things. 
We  can  In  turn,  learn  from  them. 

There  Is  still  another  side  of  the  coin  that 
needs  examining.  We  are  straining  our  econ- 
omy by  keeping  troops  aroimd  the  world. 
We  are  killing  and  being  killed,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home.  We  are  not  only  expend- 
ing our  human  and  natural  resources  abroad, 
we  are  bringing  on  Inflation  and  higher 
taxes  here  at  h<»ne.  We  are  paying  a  high 
price.  In  blood  and  dollars,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  police  the  world.  We  are  trying  to  do 
what  no  other  nation  In  history  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing. 

What  Is  worse,  we  are  leaving  o\ir  nation, 
our  heartland  that  has  to  support  our  troops 
abroad,  exposed  to  attacks  by  nuclear  mis- 
siles. If  we  co\ild  only  stop  our  headlong 
flight  toward  destruction,  we  could:  build 
the  necessary  antl-mlsslle  systems  to  protect 
us;  add  to  Instead  of  decreasing  our  military 
strength;  clean  aat  all  forms  of  pollution 
and  crime;  and,  at  the  same  time,  strengthen 


QUI  economy.  We  could  gain  in  many  ways 
by  letting  others  fight  their  own  battles 
within  the  confines  of  their  own  Monroe 
Doctrines. 

It  has  been  said  that  fear  can  bring  about 
that  which  Is  feared.  We  should  not  let  our 
fear  of  others  lead  us  Into  blindly  destroying 
both  their  way  of  life  and  ours.  We  should 
stop  arming  the  world  for  war  and  start 
building  an  even  better  way  of  life  here  at 
home.  We  need  to  strengthen  our  economic 
and  social  armor,  as  well  as  our  military 
might. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Weldon  Ellis. 


TRENDS  MR.  SAMPSON  SEES 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Hobart  H.  Sampson  recent- 
ly forwarded  and  had  published  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Sampson  remarks  on 
a  number  of  trends  which  he  sees  In  this 
country  and  which  he  views  with  alarm. 

I  have  imanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Sampson's  letter  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

March  I,  1967. 
To  the  EBrroa: 

This  Is  my  first  attempt  to  write  such  a 
letter  but  In  viewing  the  National,  State, 
and  local  Government  conditions,  I  have 
become  very  much  alarmed. 

With  each  dally  news  release,  oar  Qovem- 
ment  Taxing  Agencies  are  trying  to  find  new 
concepts  for  laying  of  new  taxes  on  tbe  In- 
dividual. It  will  not  take  many  more  straws 
to  break  the  camel's  bock. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electricity's  Edition  of 
Progress  In  a  Statistical  Research  of  all 
Recorded  History  states  that  the  average 
age  of  the  world's  great  civilizations  has 
been  200  years.  These  nations  progressed 
through  this  sequence; 

Prom  Bondage  to  Spiritual  Faith 

Prom  Spiritual  Faith  to  Great  Courage 

From  Cotu^ge  to  Liberty 

From  Liberty  to  Abundance 

From  Abundance  to  Selfishness 

From  Selfishness  to  Complacency 

Prom  Complacency  to   Apathy 

From  Apathy  to  Dependence 

From  Dependence  back  again  to  Bondage 

Note:  The  italicized  Is  our  approximate 
point  In  history. 

Edward  Gibbon  In  "The  Decline  and  Fall 
Of  tbe  Roman  Empire"  gave  five  basic  rea- 
sons why  that  great  civilization  withered 
and  died.    These  were: 

"The  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home  which  Is  the  basis  for 
human  society." 

"Higher  and  higher  taxes;  the  spending 
of  public  money  for  free  bread  and  circuses 
for  the  populace." 

"The  mad  craze  for  pleasure;  sports  be- 
coming every  year  more  exciting,  more  bru- 
tal, more  Immoral." 

"The  building  of  great  armaments  when 
the  real  enemy  was  within — the  decay  of  in- 
dividual responsibility." 

"The  decay  of  religion;  faith  fading  Into 
mere  form,  losing  touch  with  life,  losing 
power  to  g\ilde  the  people." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  does  anyone 
have  dlfflculty  concluding  that  history  Is 
repeating  itself,  and  that  prophesy  Is  about 
to  be  fulfilled? 

The  personal.  National  and  International 
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remedy  Is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nationally 
and  Internationally  "Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation:  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple" (Proverbs  14:34) 

"Happy  Is  that  people — whose  God  is  the 
Lord"  (Psalm  144:16) 

Statistically,  as  of  this  forthcoming  4th 
July,  we  win  have  nine  years  left  to  continue 
as  a  sovereign  nation.  This  cycle  Is  not 
inevitable — It  depends  on  you — the 
individual. 

HoBABT  H.  Sampson. 

Old  Hickort,  Tenn. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE  RELATIONS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  I  Issued  a  news  release  to  the 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations 
in  my  State  that  I  believe  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  House : 

Washington. — Congressman  Walter  S.  Bar- 
ing today  warned  Congress  to  take  another 
look  at  the  proposed  East-West  trade  legisla- 
tion following  a  statement  by  unidentified 
U.S.  officials  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  have  worked  out  an  agreement 
to  speed  up  Soviet  military  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam  across  China. 

"How  can  we  conscientiously  even  think  of 
engaging  In  a  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries who  are  making  an  all-out  effort  to  speed 
up  suppUes  to  kill  American  boys  in  Viet- 
nam." Baring  said. 

"For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
these  VS.  offlcials  have  declined  to  be  iden- 
tified by  name  or  agency  in  the  press.  But 
they  report  that,  contrary  to  any  impression 
left  by  Soviet  allegations,  Russian  shipments 
to  North  Vietnam  are  moving  across  China  In 
a  steady  stream." 

A  story  In  today's  New  York  Times  quoted 
the  unnamed  U.S.  officials  as  stating  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  had  ap- 
parently worked  out  an  understanding  to 
speed  the  fiow  of  Sovlert  mUltary  suf^lies  to 
Vietnam. 

"It  is  Inconceivable  to  me."  Baring  said, 
"that  we  keep  our  American  military  com- 
manders from  cutting  the  enemy  supply  lines 
and  attacking  vital  military  targets — that  we 
know  Russian  military  supplies  are  being 
used  against  our  forces  in  Vietnam — and  yet 
our  government  talks  about  opening  new  ave- 
nues of  East- West  cooperation." 


PROBLEMS  OP  BLINDNESS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Ut.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  blindness  are  so  immense  that  I 
find  it  dlfiBcult  to  believe  that  they  can 
be  comprehended  by  persons  possessed  of 
their  vision.  That  blindness  is  disabling 
per  se  needs  no  proof.  The  question  Is, 
"Are  we  providing  sufDclent  benefits  for 
the  blind?" 

Many  blind  persons  cannot  qualify  for 


disability  benefits  under  our  social  se- 
curity laws  due  to  the  lack  of  sufflclent 
quarters  of  coverage.  Since  the  possi- 
bility of  the  blind  acquiring  the  necessary 
quarters  is  extremely  limited,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  8445,  which  would  permit 
blind  persons  to  qualify  for  disability  if 
they  have  been  credited  with  six  quarters 
of  social  security  coverage. 

The  hardships  of  a  life  of  blindness 
can,  to  an  extent,  be  eased  by  extending 
the  social  security  law  to  provide  dis- 
ability benefits  to  blind  persons  who  can- 
not now  qualify.  These  imfortunate 
people  do  not  need  pity — they  need  help 
that  this  bill  can  afford  to  them.  I  urge 
that  H.R.  8445  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  place  the  text  of  my  bill  in  the  Record  : 

HJt.  8445 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secvirity 
Act  to  provide  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder  for  any  individual  who  is  blind 
and  has  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverage, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  223(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  other 
than  an  individual  whose  dlsabiUty  is  blind- 
ness (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(2)(B)), 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  65,". 

(2)  SubsecUon  (a)(1)  of  section  223  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
month  in  which  he  attains  age  65"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual other  than  an  Individual  whose  dis- 
ability is  blindness  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(c)  (2)  (B) ),  the  month  In  which  he  attains 
age  65". 

(3)  That  part  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
223(a)  of  such  Act  which  precedes  subpara- 
graph (A)  thereof  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "(if  a  man)"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and,  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
whose  disability  Is  blindness  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (c)(2)(B)),  as  though  he  were 
a  fully  Insured  individual.". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  223  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  dlsabUlty  Is  bUndness,  aa  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (2)(B))"  after  "An  In- 
dividual"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  sentence  following  subparagraph  (B) ) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "An  Individual 
whose  disability  is  blindness  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B) )  shaU  be  insured  for  disa- 
bility insurance  benefits  in  any  month  if  he 
had  not  less  than  six  quarters  of  coverage 
before  the  quarter  In  which  such  month 
occurs." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  223  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  bUndness;  and,  for  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  'blindness*  means 
central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  Less  in  the 
better  eye  with  the  use  of  correcting  lenses, 
or  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200  If  ac- 
companied by  a  limitation  In  the  fields  of 
vision  such  that  the  widest  diameter  of  the 
visual  field  subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than 
twenty  degrees." 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  216 
(1)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(B)  ••  and  all  that  follows,  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(B)  blind- 
ness (as  defined  In  section  223(c)(2)(B)." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
216(1)  (1)   U  repealed. 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(b)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(o^er 
than  such  an  individual  whose  disability  Is 
bUndness,   as  defined  In  section  223(c)(2) 


(B))"  after  "an  Individual  entitled  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title  H 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  on 
the  basis  of  applications  for  such  benefits 
filed  in  or  after  such  month. 


COLLEGE  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  help  overcome  the 
critical  and  growing  shortage  of  college 
housing.  This  is  a  major  factor  In  the 
financial  pressure  on  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  on  the  parents  of  col- 
lege students. 

The  college  housing  loan  program, 
created  In  1950,  has  made  an  Important 
contribution  toward  meeting  this  prob- 
lem through  the  financing  of  some 
600.000  housing  accommodations  over 
the  years.  In  spite  of  this,  we  have  not 
caught  up  with  soaring  enrollments,  and 
today  we  are  faced  both  with  a  substan- 
tial backlog  of  housing  needed  now  and 
the  prospect  that  enrollments  will  rise 
even  more  rapidly  in  the  years  Just 
ahead. 

A  recent  study  published  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  cites  the  need  for 
the  expenditure  of  over  $10  billion  in 
the  coming  decade  for  college  housing. 
Similarly,  a  study  prepared  for  the 
American  Council  on  Education  esti- 
mates that  we  will  need  an  additional 
1.5  million  housing  accommodations  at 
instltutlor«  of  higher  learning  over  the 
same  period.  However  measured.  It  is 
clear  that  we  have  a  tremendous  Job  to 
do  to  fully  achieve  our  educational  ob- 
jectives, not  Just  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  entire 
Nation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  fi- 
nancing for  college  housing  in  recent 
years  has  far  outrun  the  funds  available 
from  the  loan  program.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  collesigues  have  received  ur- 
gent requests  from  colleges  in  their  dis- 
tricts since  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  stopped  accept- 
ing loan  applications  in  January  of  last 
year.  That  action  was  taken  because 
the  backlog  of  pending  applications  had 
reached  $760  million,  more  than  twice 
the  aimual  increment  of  new  locm  fxmds 
provided  for  In  existing  law.  Mean- 
while, we  have  slipped  further  behind 
in  meeting  this  vital  need. 

The  bill  I  have  Just  introduced  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  existing  loan 
program  and  provide  the  needed  housing 
at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  students  and 
their  families  without  imposing  a  serious 
burden  on  the  Pederal  budget.  It  would 
be  done  through  private  financing,  with 
the  Government  providing  only  that 
margin  of  assistance  necessary  to  give 
colleges  the  benefit  of  the  same  3 -percent 
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fljianclng  available  under  the  existing 
loan  program. 

The  approach  in  my  bill  is  very  sim- 
ple: the  university  would  finance  the 
housing  by  selling  serial  bonds  to  private 
Investors  at  the  market  rate  of  Interest 
under  a  contract  previously  entered  Into, 
HUD  would  make  an  aimxial  payment  of 
the  dlSerence  between  the  actual  debt 
service — principal  and  Interest — and  the 
debt  service  at  a  3-percent  Interest  rate. 
Before  HUD  could  enter  into  any  such 
contract  it  would  have  to  obtain  approval 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
3-percent  direct  loan  authorization  in  ex- 
isting law  would  remain  available  to  be 
used  in  cases  where  the  private  market 
required  cui  inordinately  high  interest 
rate,  with  discretion  left  to  the  Secretary 
to  determine  the  dividing  line. 

The  Impact  on  the  Federal  budget  In 
any  year  under  the  supplemental  pay- 
ment approach  would  be  very  small.  For 
example,  assuming  an  average  private 
market  interest  rate  of  5%  percent  for 
public  and  private  universities  together, 
an  annual  supplement  of  less  than  $10 
million  would  swihieve  the  effect  of  3- 
percent  Interest  for  $300  million  of  college 
housing  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  this  bill 
for  appropriate  reference  in  the  belief 
that  it  offers  a  promising  approach  to  the 
problem  of  financing  college  housing  and 
in  the  hope  that  It  will  stimulate  think- 
ing about  this  serious  problem.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram, win  begin  2  weeks  of  hearings  on 
housing  tomorrow  and  I  hope  they  will 
give  the  bill  thorough  consideration  and 
careful  technical  review.  Certainly  the 
need  Is  there,  and  I  plan  to  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  achieve  effective 
action  by  this  session  of  the  Congress  to 
help  oxir  colleges  and  imlversltles  meet 
their  housing  problems. 


"TIGER"  TEAOUE:  APOLLO  INQUIRY 
CHIEP 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimo\is  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
wise  sasring  from  the  past  that  a  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  In  his  own 
country.  I  hesitate  to  take  exception  to 
this  noted  saying,  but  I  have  the  privilege- 
of  serving  with  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  has  made  this  saying  open  to 
question.  This  man  is  Olin  E.  Teagxte, 
my  colleague  and  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  member. 

When  It  Is  among  the  other  Members 
of  Congress,  In  Washington,  In  the  Na- 
tion, or  right  in  his  home  district  In 
Texas,  the  qualities  of  Chairman  Tiagtte 
are  known  and  admired. 

A  story  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
Tuesday,  April  18.  portrayed  some  of  the 
outstanding  attributes  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 


Texas,  but  It  would  take  much  more 
than  one  story  to  detail  the  qualities 
which  have  made  Chairman  Tiagux  a 
leading  force  in  our  Nation  today.  His 
vitality  knows  no  bounds,  and  he  is  well 
deserving  of  the  nickname  of  "Tiger" 
which  he  has  borne  since  his  first  days 
in  this  body. 

"Tiger"  Teague's  work  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  is  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  no  eulogy.  But  in  the  years 
that  I  have  known  him  I  have  found  that 
whether  he  Is  serving  as  a  chairman  or 
as  a  member,  he  Is  equally  interested 
and  knows  all  the  facts  concerning  any 
undertaking  which  comes  his  way. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  one 
of  his  recent  significant  achievements. 
"Tiger"  Teagux  had  been  appointed  Vice 
Chairman  of  a  special  Presidential  Panel 
on  Veterans'  Matters  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  similar  group  from  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  An  unsettled 
group  of  questions  faced  the  panel  relat- 
ing to  veterans  of  that  coimtry  who  had 
served  with  the  U.S.  forces  during  World 
War  n.  The  chairman  of  the  panel  be- 
came HI.  and  "Tiger"  Teague  took  over 
the  leadership  of  the  panel.  His  adroit 
handling  of  this  highly  important  as- 
signment, his  forthright  discussions  with 
our  Filipino  friends,  brought  new  under- 
standing of  a  problem  of  two  decades' 
standing.  Because  of  his  leadership  and 
his  great  abilities  not  only  In  Internal 
affairs  but  In  the  international  realm, 
there  are  greater  bonds  between  the 
United  States  and  one  of  our  principal 
allies  in  the  Pacific. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Chairman  Teague 
has  become  an  expert  and  his  opinions 
highly  respected  in  the  fields  of  veterans' 
affairs,  space  exploration  and  interna- 
tional affairs,  the  people  of  his  district 
In  Texas  know  him  Sis  a  personal  friend 
vitally  Interested  In  their  problems.  His 
office  has  an  open  door  at  all  times,  and 
there  is  no  limit  on  his  time  when  his 
constituents  and  their  problems  are  in- 
volved. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  Inspiration  to 
serve  with  "Tiger."  His  knowledge  and 
assessment  of  any  question  Is  profoimd. 
His  judgment  is  always  just  and  equita- 
ble. I  am  suie  that  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  all  of  my  colleagues  here  today. 

As  a  part  of  the  high  regard  which  Is 
expressed  by  constituents  and  friends  of 
Olin  Teague  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion In  general.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  to  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  our  country: 
(Prom  the  New  York  TUnes,  Apr.  18,  1967) 
.  Apoixo  Imquirt  Chxev — Olim    Kasl   Tbaottx 

Washtnoton,  April  17. — Nearly  every  day,  a 
stocky  man  with  graying  hair  scampers  nlm- 
bly  around  the  paddle  baU  court  in  the  Hotise 
gymnaalum.  On  his  left  foot  he  wears  a 
special  shoe  with  a  rocker  sole  because  of  a 
mlselng  ankle  bone. 

MAN  IN  THX  NKWS 

Friends  say  It  is  typical  of  Representative 
Olin  Earl  Teague,  Democrat  of  Texas,  that  be 
refuses  to  be  daunted  by  the  infirmity  be 
suSered  when  a  abell  fragment  nearly  sev- 
ered his  left  foot  on  tbe  Siegfried  Line  In 
1044.  He  spent  two  years  In  mUltary  hos- 
pitals and  came  out  fighting.  He  has  been 
fighting  ever  since.  His  friends  affection- 
ately call  him  "Tiger"  Teague. 


He  is  one  of  tbe  space  effort's  sl^rongest 
champions  In  Congress,  and  he  now  finds 
himself  presiding  over  a  House  subcommittee 
Inquiry  Into  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  greatest  failure — tbe 
fire  in  which  three  astronauts  died  In  tbe 
Apollo  spacecraft  last  Jan.  27  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. 

rotrcHT  BONxrs  snx 

The  Investigation  poees  a  personal  dllenuna 
for  him.  If  he  Is  too  critical  of  NASA.  Oon- 
gree«  might  sharply  cut  back  funds  for  space 
efforts.  If  he  Is  too  lenient,  be  leaves  himself 
op>en  to  the  charge  that  he  Is  whitewashing 
the  agency. 

In  some  respects,  the  dilemma  is  slmUar  to 
tbe  one  be  faced  when  be  came  to  Congress 
ai  years  ago.  A  political  unknown.  Just  out 
of  the  hospital,  he  had  won  the  seat  largely 
becaxise  be  was  a  war  hero.  Fellow  veterans 
In  tbe  little  cotton  towns  of  northeastern 
Texas  were  bis  strongest  supporters. 

Yet  It  was  OUn  Teague  who  led  the  suc- 
cessful fight  against  a  multlbllllon-dollar 
veterans'  bonus  bill  In  1949. 

The  veterans'  lobby  vowed  to  "get  him"  In 
the  next  election.  But  OUn  Teague  has 
handily  won  every  election  since  then,  and 
today  he  Is  the  principal  Congressional  policy 
maker  on  veterans'  legislation. 

SPONSOKB)    01   BUI. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affaln 
Committee,  be  has  continued  to  serve  as 
buffer  between  Congress  and  what  he  con- 
siders excessive  demards  of  the  veterans' 
lobby.  Grateful  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  ball  him  as  the  man  "who's  kept  tbe 
veterans'  lobby  off  our  backs." 

But  while  waging  a  running  fight  against 
what  he  regards  as  "veterans'  give-aways," 
Mr.  Teague  has  steered  through  Congress  the 
most  far-reaching  veterans'  legislation  since 
World  War  II. 

He  sponsored  the  Korean  O.l.  Bill  of  Rights, 
tbe  war  orphans  scholarship  program  and 
rate  increases  for  widows  and  disabled  vet- 
erans. His  emphasis  has  been  on  aid  to  the 
sick  and  needy  and  disabled. 

However,  he  is  no  Great  Society  liberal. 
More  often  than  not,  he  has  voted  against 
the  social  improvement  programs  proposed 
by  a  fellow  Texan.  President  Johnson.  Mr. 
Teague  comes  from  a  largely  conservative 
district,  and  bis  voting  reflects  It. 

Bom  67  years  ago  In  College  Station,  Tex., 
he  worked  his  way  through  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  by  cleaning  out 
cow  bams  at  night  and  mowing  lawns  by 
day. 

After  graduation  be  worked  for  the  post 
office  In  his  home  town  and  then.  In  1940, 
volunteered  for  Army  service.  As  commander 
of  the  First  Battalion,  314th  Infantry,  79tb 
Division,  he  faced  artillery  fire  for  90  straight 
days  of  combat  before  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  He  was  wounded  six  times,  won  11 
decorations  and  emerged  from  World  War  XI 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

One  of  tbe  most  popular  members  of  tbe 
House,  he  frequently  invites  friends  to  hla 
Raybum  Building  office  for  steak  dinners, 
which  he  cooks  on  a  portable  electric  stove. 

Despite  his  handicap,  he  Is  one  of  the  best 
paddle  ball  players  in  tbe  House.  He  is  an 
avid  gardener,  specializing  in  geraniums  and 
azaleas. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Freddie  Dun- 
man  of  Fort  Worth,  have  three  chUdren: 
Jack,  an  Air  Force  Captain  who  served  with 
the  Special  Forces  in  Vietnam  and  is  now  in 
training  as  a  Jet  pilot;  James,  who  is  with 
an  Agency  for  International  Development 
mission  In  Vietnam,  and  Jill,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 
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PARKERSBURG'S  BERNARD 
McDONOUGH 

Mr.  TIEHNAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Is  the 
home  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  Bernard 
P.  McDonough,  a  prominent  industrial- 
ist whose  life  is  a  legend.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  April 
16,  concerning  Mr.  McDonough  and  his 
works: 

PnflONAUTT:  Man  With  a  Feeuno  of  Suc- 
cess— CuoAHT's  New  CatEr  Believes  in 
Acting  on  Impulses 

(By  David  Dworsky) 

Parkebsbubo,  W.  Va. — Hatlese  and  coatless 
despite  the  chill,  overcast  afternoon,  Bernard 
Patrick  McDonough  walked  out  of  bis  moun- 
tainside home  and  watched  a  car  wind  its 
way  up  the  gravel  driveway. 

He  paused  to  reassure  a  large  German 
shepherd  named  Duke,  who  had  burst  Into  a 
spasm  of  barking. 

"I'm  McDonough,"  he  said  to  a  visitor. 
"How  was  your  flight?  Have  you  had  Itmch? 
Come  on,  I'll  broil  a  steak." 

Mr.  McDonough,  the  n*w  chairman,  chief 
executive  officer  and  controlling  stockholder 
of  tbe  nation's  seventh  largest  meat  packer, 
demonstrated  ease  and  familiarity  while 
cooking  the  meat. 

But.  he  quipped  over  lunch  in  a  gueet  cot- 
tage that  stands  beside  the  main  bouse.  It 
wUl  be  an  entirely  different  matter  to  learn 
how  to  profitably  slaughter,  dress  and  mar- 
ket meat  products. 

Late  last  month,  the  63 -year-old  business- 
man  achieved  a  financial  coup  of  sorts  by 
acquiring  an  18  per  cent  stock  interest  In 
the  Cudahy  Company  from  the  estate  of  E.  A. 
Cudaby.  The  block  U  by  far  the  biggest  held 
by  anyone  and  gives  him  effective  control. 

Mr.  McDonough  said  the  sum  paid  for 
Cudahy,  which  rang  up  sales  of  <366-mmion 
last  year,  "Is  my  affair,"  but  from  several 
subsequent  references  to  the  transactions,  it 
Is  doubtful  that  more  than  H-mllllon  was 
Involved. 

The  meat  packer,  however,  may  be  laced 
with  gristle.  Cudahy  sustained  losses  in  tovix 
at  the  last  five  years,  primarily  becaiise  of 
labor  problems  and  inefficient  plants.  Wall 
Street  sources  close  to  the  compsmy  expect 
no  Immediate  reversal  as  few  of  the  prob- 
lems that  produced  the  deficits  have  been 
substantially  eliminated. 

The  executive  detailed  no  specific  plans  to 
rejuvenate  Cudahy.  other  than  to  clamp 
down  In  spending  and  superfiuous  Eulmlnls- 
tratlve  expenses. 

"It  took  years  for  Cudahy  to  get  the  way 
It  Is,"  be  said,  "and  It  Isnt  going  to  turn 
around  overnight.  I  am  going  to  give  the 
company  plenty  of  attention  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  on  the  ball." 

Mr.  McDonough  leaned  back  in  a  wicker 
chair,  swallowed  a  forkload  of  steak,  potato 
and  onions,  and  said,  "You've  kind  of  got  to 
have  that  feeling  of  success  to  get  started  or 
you  don't  get  started  at  all. 

"Can  Cudahy  make  96-mllllon  before 
taxes?"  he  asked  rhetoricaUy.  "I'm  betting  a 
few  million  dollars  to  find  out." 

The  telephone  in  the  cottage  rang  con- 
stantly. Mr.  McDonough  takes  calls  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  through  a  regular  telephone, 
but  others  through  an  amplifier  that  enables 
him  to  hear  and  speak  from  anywhere  In  the 
room. 

Asked  why  he  bought  Oudahy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough paused  for  a  long,  reflective 
moment  before  answering,  and  said : 

"I  didn't  plan  to  buy  Cudahy.   I  don't  plan 


to  do  anything.    I'm  a  horse  trader,  I'm  al- 
ways buying  some  thing." 

The  phone  rang  again,  and  Mr.  McDonough 
excused  himself  with  a  sigh  of  weary  resigna- 
tion. 

Only  by  telephone,  he  explained  later,  can 
he  keep  on  top  of  the  10  or  so  companies  he 
owns.  These  Interest*  range  from  a  shovel 
factory  in  Parkersburg  to  a  cement  and  gravel 
plant  In  Houston  to  a  tugboat  business  In 
New  Orleans.  He  also  owns  a  motel  la  Ari- 
zona and  a  castle  In  Ireland. 

These  holdings  make  Mr.  McDonough  one 
of  Parkersburgs  most  influential  citizens, 
one  of  Itfi  largest  employers  and  probably  Its 
wealthleet  resident. 

Mr.  McDonough  believes  In  acting  on  his 
Impulses.  He  bought  Cudahy  after  knowing 
the  company  and  its  owners  only  a  short 
time.  He  purchased  the  Casa  Blanca  Motel 
In  Soottsdale,  Ariz.,  after  the  former  owner 
"took  me  Into  the  bar  and  started  buying  me 
doubles." 

During  a  vacation  In  Ireland  in  1963,  Mr. 
McDonough  purchased  Dromoland,  a  1,000- 
year-old  castle  near  Shannon.  He  paid  about 
♦600,000  for  the  castle  and  spent  about  $l.fi- 
milUon  more  In  restoring  the  structure, 
which  now  "breaks  even"  as  a  luxury  hotel. 

Again  acting  on  a  whim,  he  purchased  the 
700-acre  plot  on  which  his  large,  two-story 
home  now  stands.  The  residence  has  fewer 
than  a  dozen  rooms,  but  some  are  100  feet 
long. 

Mr.  McEtonough  is  probably  Parkersburg's 
leading  practicing  Irishman.  He  was  bora 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  but  has  lived  here  since 
he  was  16  years  old.  He  has  seen  much  of 
Kurope  but  now  goes  only  to  Ireland,  where 
he  owns  a  home  and  a  hotel,  as  well  as 
Dromoland. 

His  grandfather  was  bom  in  County  Gal- 
way,  and  laid  track  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  through  West  Virginia. 

Surrounding  the  outskirts  of  Parkersburg 
are  factories  owned  by  the  O.  Ames  Com- 
pany, a  division  of  the  McDonough  Com- 
pany and  the  base  on  which  Mr.  McDonough's 
empire  rests. 

Ames,  a  producer  of  shovels,  was  founded 
in  1774,  "and  Is  one  of  the  very  oldest  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,"  according  to 
Mr.  McDonough.  "We  built  the  shovels  that 
built   the  railroads,"  he   added. 

The  company,  he  noted,  turns  out  three 
million  shovels  a  year  and  accoimts  for 
nearly  half  of  world  shovel  production. 

Although  the  Cudahy  Company  lies  2,185 
miles  from  here.  In  Phoenix,  its  new  nerve 
center  U  Mr.  McDonough's  three-room  ofBce 
above  the  Wilmar  Cafeteria  and  Bake  Shop. 

The  stature  Mr.  McDonough  holds  in  Park- 
ersburg comes  Into  clear  focus  as  his  car,  a 
black  Cadillac,  Inches  toward  his  office 
through  the  five  o'clock  traffic  of  this  city's 
congested  Seventh  Street. 

It  l.s  not  necessary  for  him  to  swing  the 
car  off  the  busy  avenue.  He  stops  the  car  In 
the  middle  of  the  thoroughfare  and  dashes 
between  cars  to  the  curb.  A  parking  lot 
attendant  who  has  spotted  Mr.  McDonough, 
Is  already  darting  out  to  retrieve  the  car  and 
drive  It  off  the  avenue. 

Mr.  McDonough  Is  greeted  by  his  secretary 
with  a  bulging  basket  of  work  and  a  sheaf  of 
telephone  messages.  He  handles  both  chores 
simultaneously,  all  the  while  leafing  through 
a  copy  of  The  Irish  Times  of  Dublin,  which 
Is  fiown  across  the  Atlantic  each  day. 

Mr.  McDonough  plays  no  golf,  sails  no 
boats,  collects  no  paintings. 

"I  work."  he  said.  "I  don't  think  I  work 
very  hard,  but  people  tell  me  I  do." 

He  and  his  wife,  a  slim,  former  West  Vir- 
ginia schoolteacher,  who  drives  a  green 
Cadillac,  are  frequently  in  New  York,  and 
once  saw  many  Broadway  plays. 

"They  bore  me  now."  he  said,  "and  I  walk 
out  the  minute  I  get  bored." 

Mr.  McDonough  owns  a  Twin-Beech  air- 
craft and  retains  a  professional  pilot  on  a 


full-time  basis.  He  said  he  was  considering 
buying  a  used  Aero-Commander  Jet  airliner, 
which  had  been  offered  to  him  for  $700,000. 
"I  can  afford  It  but  Cudahy  can't,"  Mr.  Mo- 
Donough  said  with  a  grin. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord)  ,  for  today, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  ^or  60  minutes,  today; 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Gross  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Stanton),  for  30  minutes,  on  April  18; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tiernan)  to  address  the 
House  following  legislative  business  and 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  1  hoiir,  on  April  19. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Machen. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Zwach)  ,  for  6 
legislative  days,  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  In  con- 
nection with  the  special  order  of  Mr, 
ZwACH,  today,  on  the  National  Orange. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stanton)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Horton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNAN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ckller. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.<3ATHINGS. 


SENATE   BILLS,   CONCURRENT   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS   REFERRED 

Bills,  concurrent  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  95.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 
Baldwin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Iris 
Punnett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  233.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chester  b! 
Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  324.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jesse  C. 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  La  Concepclon  Garcia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko  WU- 
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son  (nee  Hlranaka);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

B.  608.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Koon  Cbew 
Ho;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shee  Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  660.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  An- 
thony J.  Corao,  VS.  Air  Force  (retired);  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

S.  714.  An  act  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans 
to  executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committees,  and  members  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
unions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H. 
Thurston;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  965.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
Invest  In  certain  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments: to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

S.  966.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  In  order  to  enable  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
banks  and  others  In  accordance  with  current 
economic  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

8. 1046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Conner:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  28-29,  1967,  as  "Rush-Bagot  Agreement 
Days":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1967  his  proclamation  of  a  period 
to  "See  the  United  States",  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
declare  the  week  of  June  18  "National  Coal 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  18,  1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

656,  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2304  of  title  39,  United  States  Code 
(H.  Doc.  No.  106) :  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
prmted  with  illustrations. 

656.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Hoxising  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

657.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  31  projects 
•elected  for  fuzuling  through  grants,  con- 


tracts, and  matohlng  or  other  arrangements 
with  educational  institutions,  private  foun- 
dations or  other  institutions,  and  with  pri- 
vate firms,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  80 
Stat.  329:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

658.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
raise  the  maximum  age  limit  of  schoolchU- 
dren  entitled  to  transportation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvm:ibla  at  a  reduced  fare;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

659.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Safety  Council,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Council  for  the  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  83-269;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  3,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Tllghman  Island 
Harbor,  Md.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  August  15,  1961;  no  au- 
thorization by  Congress  is  recommended  as 
tbe  desired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  107  oi 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  13, 
1967,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  14,  1967: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJi.  8363.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  192) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC    Bn.ra   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJt.  8599.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  8600.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  for  a  secret  ballot  vote 
after  an  «nergency  board  report  to  deter- 
mine the  wishes  of  the  employees  with  re- 
spect to  acceptance  of  the  carrier's  last  offer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HJt.  8601.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Clean  Air 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Ccvnmerce. 

H.R.  8602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  amor- 
tization deduction,  based  on  a  36-month 
period,  for  air  pollution  control  facilities; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  8603.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  Of  California: 

HJl.  8604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1966.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1908,  tbe  National  Voca- 


tional Student  Loan  Insiir&nce  Act  of  1965, 
and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

HJl.  8605.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HJt.  8606.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

VLS..  8607.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30,000 
the  maximum  servicemen's  group  life  In- 
surance which  may  be  provided  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

ns..  8608.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  pro- 
vision of  street  lighting  facilities  in  aid  of 
the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  8609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title 
X  thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  health  protection 
centers  for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  tbe  training  of  person- 
nel to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  provid- 
ing assistance  In  the  conduct  of  certain  re- 
search related  to  such  centers  and  their 
operation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  8610.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  payment 
by  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  inform- 
ers' fees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  lAi.  HOSMER: 

HJl.  8611.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KKI'l'H: 

HJl.  8612.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  reqMct  to  tbe 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KYB08: 

HJl.  8613.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

HJl.  8614.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  86  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  extension 
of  terms  of  patents:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

HJl.  8615.  A  bill  to  remove  the  5-acre  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allotment 
acreage  which  may  be  leased;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  8616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  acreage-poimdage  quotas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.  8617.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  8  of 
tltie  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
Importation  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
noxious  aqiiatlc  plants;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8618.  A  biU  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJl.  8619.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
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milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  8620.  A  bill  to  amend  section  114(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  8621.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

HJl.  8622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8623.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8624.  A  bill  to  equalize  civU  service  re- 
tirement annuities  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 
HJl.  8625.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant   Marine  Act,   1936,   to  create  the 
Federal    Maritime   Administration,    and   for 
other  purposes :   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  8626.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  8627.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  individual  for  tbe  charges  made  by  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  prior  to  such  Individual's  own 
payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  Involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJl.  8628.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  convey- 
ance to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties,  Ariz., 
and  to  tbe  city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  of 
certain  lands  for  recreational  purposes  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  of  1926;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  8629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4,  1966  (Public  Law  89-491);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8630.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist 
In  safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8631.  A  bill  to  amend,  consolidate,  and 
clarify  certain  criminal  contempt  statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8632.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  40c(l) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptoy  Act  so  as  to  real- 
locate part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earning  to  the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8633.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  section  41  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1917,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  8634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eeteb- 
lishment  of  an  American  Council  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  to  give  open  support  to 
the  overseas  activities  of  private  American 
voluntary  associations,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  8635.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site:    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  8636.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretory 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide  financial    assistance   for  public   safety 
programs  In   blighted   urban   areas;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


HJl.  8637.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  fire  control 
and  prevention  programs  in  blighted  urban 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency. 

HJl.  8638.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  samtetion 
and  garbage  collection  programs  in  blighted 
urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJl.  8639.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  the  control  of 
rodents  in  urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  8640.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.  8641.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  8642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  alternate 
method  of  making  loans  for  acquisition  and 
improvements  of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm 
families.  Including  young  farmers,  and  to 
provide  the  borrower  family  with  adeqtiate 
standards  of  living  and  the  consumer  with 
reasonable  prices  for  dairy  and  other  agri- 
cultural producte,  as  well  as  to  maintain  and 
Improve  national  health;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat,  to  assure  the  Nation  of  adequate  milk 
supplies  and  to  improve  dairy  farm  Income 
by  payments  to  producers  of  manufacturing 
milk  and  cream,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Council  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  to  give  open  support  to 
the  overseas  activities  of  private  American 
voluntary  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  8645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  8646.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  8647.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing   Act  of   1950  to   authorize   annual 
grants  to  reduce  the  cost  of  private  borrow- 
ing by  educational  Institutions  as  an  alter- 
native form  of  assistance  to  the  direct  col- 
lege housmg  loans  presently  provided   for; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  8648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29,  1958,  to  authorize  payment  of  moving  ex- 
penses in  case  of  land  acquired  for  inclu- 
sion in   the  national  park  system:    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  8649.  A  bill  to  repeal  tbe  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  which  exempt  from 
Federal   Power   Commission   regulation   the 
Issuance  of  securities  by  public  utilities  sub- 
ject to  certain  State  regulation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  8650.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  8651.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform, 
fair,   and   equitable   treatment  of  persons, 
businesses,  or  farms  displaced  by  Federal  and 


federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
HJl.  8652.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an 
officer  to  execute  certain  search  warrants 
without  giving  notice  of  his  authority  or 
purjxwe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8653.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  a 
search  warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  any 
property  that  may  constitute  evidence  of 
the  offense  In  connection  with  which  the 
warrant  Is  Issued,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8654.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8731 
of  titie  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an 
appeal  by  the  United  States  in  certain  In- 
stances from  an  order  made  before  trial 
granting  a  motion  for  return  of  seized  prop- 
erty and  to  suppress  evidence;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8655.  A  blU  to  amend  section  2312  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a 
person  enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle  to  Inspect  the  serial  number  of  its 
body  and  motor  if  be  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HJl.  8656.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   RYAN: 
HJl.  8657.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Council  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  to  give  open  support  to 
the  overseas  activities  of  private  American 
voluntary  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  8658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   BETTS: 
H.J.  Res.  506.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to  equal  rights   for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  507.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  anntial  observance  of  National  Civil 
Service   Week;    to    tbe    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  \b.  CRAMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  313.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  VS.  military  personnel  held  cap- 
tive In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAOAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  314.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
the  nuclear  ship  Savannah,  Including  Ite 
ultimate  disposition;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
declare  the  week  of  June  18  National  Coal 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade,  educa- 
tional and  cultxiral  exchanges,  and  other  re- 
lated agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ite  East  European  satellites  when  there  is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  their  actions 
and  policies  with  regard  to  'Vietnam  have 
been  redirected  toward  peace  and  an  hon- 
orable settlement  and  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  they  have  abandoned 
their  policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.  Res.  435.  Resolution   to   create   a  com- 
mittee for  small  unions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.  Res.  436.  Resolution  expressing  tbe 
sense  of  the  House  ot  Representatives  with 
roepect  to  promotion  of  certain  members  of 
the  Reserves  at  the  time  of  their  retirement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.  Res.  437.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  relat- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  bills  making 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  sis  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER: 

141.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  a  study  of 
the  marketing  of  meat  by  chain  food  stores; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

142.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  legislation  to 
provide  that  voting  polls  close  slmultane- 
ovisly  across  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

143.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  the 
restoration  of  New  Mexico  highway  fund  al- 
locations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

144.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  bf  New  Mexico,  relative  to  certain 
provisions  In  the  cropland  adjustments  pro- 
gram;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

145.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to 
rights,  iKjwer,  and  authority  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

146.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  8659.  A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee;  to 
the  Commltee  on  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H-R.8660.  A    bill    for   the   reUef   of   Mary 
Knezovich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  8661.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chin  Bak 
Koon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  8662.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tony  S. 
Klnoehlta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHKAD: 
B.R.  8663.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
Francis  Mannlon;  to  the  Commltee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  8664.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sandor 
Rothman  (also  known  as  Sandor  Rotmao); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  8666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Nassl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJl.  8666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BasslUo 
(Juan)    Martinez    (aUas  Mark   Bradley);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETG. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

66.  By  Mr.  Caskt:  Petition  of  K.  W.  Zeh- 
fuss  and  other  citizens  of  Harris  County, 


Tex.,  that  our  Federal  Income  tax  law  be 
amended  to  raise  the  amount  of  ezemptton  on 
each  dependent  from  $600  per  year  to  $1,000 
per  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

67.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  social 
security  amendments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


*■» 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  17, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  Jay  Kaufman,  executive  vice 
president,  B'nal  B'rith,  Washington. 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Oh  Lord,  Ood  of  men.  Ood  of  the 
strong  and  of  the  weak,  from  this  august 
Chamber  guerdoned  with  our  Nation's 
power  wherein  labor  the  architects  of 
fate,  rearing  the  walls  of  our  day's  des- 
tiny, we  pray  for  deeds  to  match  our 
dire  dilemmas.  We  pray  for  enactments 
to  stay  the  unraveling  of  our  Nation's 
unity,  for  statutes  and  ordinances  de- 
signed to  raise  the  lowly,  the  scorned 
seetliing  to  break  the  man-forged  man- 
acles binding  them  to  despair,  to  lowly 
recompense,  crumbling  dwellings,  defi- 
cient preparation  to  self-su£Bcient  ma- 
turity, yet  forced  to  live  in  their  penury, 
face  to  face  with  fellow  citizens  granted 
in  abundance  till  the  fruits  of  the  boun- 
ties of  our  most  prosperous  of  lands. 

Prom  the  hearts  of  all  gathered  here 
there  rises  unto  Thee,  oh  Lord,  the  earn- 
est beseechment  for  peace,  the  prayer  for 
the  wisdom  to  find  our  way  out  of  the 
toils  of  war;  a  peace  brought  not  by  the 
coward's  flight  but  through  the  brave 
man's  concord.  Our  Heavenly  Father, 
may  the  means  be  foimd  to  stay  the 
carnage  where  brave  men  slay  their 
brothers  also  brave,  where  the  enemy  we 
fight  to  Thee,  oh  Lord,  is  also  dear. 

Ma  navoo  al  he-harim  raglay  m'vasayr 
mashmaya  shalom. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  hilltops  are 
the  feet  of  the  messenger  of  the  good 
tiding  that  announce  Thy  most  precious 
gift  of  peace. — Isaiah  52 :  7. 

Oh  Ood,  may  these  legislators  of  our 
land  follow  the  Instructions  of  Hlllel  the 
Sage: 

Hevay  mee  talmidov  shel  Aharon. 
Ohev  Shalom,  ohev  et  ha-breeyot.  oo 
m'korvay  la  Torah. 

Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron,  lovers  of 
peace,  lovers  of  all  men  and  may  be  ye 
ever  nigh  unto  God's  law — Talmud  Avet 
1:  12.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
April  14,  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL     OP    JOINT    RESOLU- 

-noN 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 


of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  April  12.  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  65)  to  extend  the  period  for 
making  no  change  of  conditions  under 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  ap- 
plicable in  the  current  dispute  between 
the  railroad  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  Railway  Labor  Conference  and 
certain  of  their  employees. 


REPORT  OP  NA-nONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1966  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority. 

Impressive  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Authority.  More  than  3,200  dwelling 
units  are  now  being  built  or  planned  to 
provide  better  homes  for  low-income 
families  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Imaginative  new  approaches  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  are  being  tested — 
and  with  good  results. 

The  first  turnkey  project  in  the  Na- 
tion has  recently  been  completed  in 
Washington — a  343-unit  building  for 
low-income  elderly  families.  This  tech- 
nique marshals  the  full  resources  of  pri- 
vate enterprise — 

To  plan  a  low-cost  public  housing 
project. 

To  finance  its  construction. 

To  build  the  project. 

After  the  housing  has  been  completed, 
it  is  purchased  and  maintained  by  the 
local  housing  authority.  Washington's 
turnkey  project  has  shown  that  this 
technique  can  speed  housing  availability, 
reduce  administrative  costs,  and  improve 
the  quality  of  housing  through  the  genius 
of  private  enterprise. 

In  addition,  the  Authority  has  begim 
to  lease  units  in  privately  owned  dwell- 
ings to  meet  the  immediate  housing 
needs  of  low-income  families  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Another  new  program  of  the  Authority 
Is  rehabilitating  older  homes  for  use  by 
low-income  families.  A  10-unit  pilot 
program  successfully  completed  in  1966 
forms  the  basis  for  a  major  effort  to  re- 
habUltate  240  units  in  1967. 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Author- 
ity maintains  over  9,000  imlts  of  public 
housing.  Still,  the  need  for  low-cost 
housing  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Many 
needy  applicants  face  years  of  waiting 
before  decent  housing  can  be  made 
available.  This  shortage  is  complicated 
by  rising  construction  costs  and  scarcity 
of  land,  making  the  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches more  urgent. 

The  complexity  of  the  task  which  lies 
ahead  must  not  be  allowed  to  diminish 
our  resolve  to  make  the  Nation's  Capital 
a  city  of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud.  For,  as  I  said  last  year  In  my 
message  to  the  Congress  on  American 
cities — 

The  prize — cities  of  spacious  beauty  and 
lively  promise,  where  men  are  truly  free  to 
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determine  how  they  will  live — Is  too  rich  to 
be  loet  because  the  problems  are  complex. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  17.  1967. 


REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  107) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency:  I 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1965  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

The  year  1965  was  a  milestone  In  the 
history  of  America's  effort  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  Its  citizens  and  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  urban  life.  It  saw 
not  only  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment, but  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  provided  the  new  Department  with 
powerful  tools. 

The  Congress  has  since  supplied 
others : 

The  model  cities  program,  making 
possible  the  coordination  and  concentra- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts 
for  the  physical  and  social  rehabilitation 
of  deteriorating  neighborhoods. 

Funding  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Authorization  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  purchase  an  ad- 
ditional $3.7  billion  in  home  mortgages 
to  help  meet  the  shortage  of  mortgage 
funds. 

An  additional  2-year  authorization  for 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 

In  addition  to  reorganizing  five  sepa- 
rate, semiautonomous  agencies  into  a 
single  cohesive  organization,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  begun  the  work  for  which  It 
was  created. 

Since  It  commenced  operations  on  No- 
vember 9.  1965,  the  Department  has — 

Begun  the  model  cities  program,  in- 
spiring hope  and  generating  a  commit- 
ment to  excellence  as  American  cities 
plan  their  attack  on  urban  blight. 

Approved  grants  for  the  construction 
of  71  neighborhood  centers  in  low-in- 
come areas,  bringing  services  to  those 
who  need  them  most.  At  the  same  time 
It  has  joined  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  to  develop  a  14-clty  pilot  pro- 
gram of  multiservice  neighborhood  cen- 
ters which  will  bring  together  a  wide 
range  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  serv- 
ices. 

Enabled  hundreds  of  poor  people  to 
live  In  decent  privately  owned  housing 
under  the  new  rent  supplement  program. 

Moved  about  600,000  persons  into  low- 
rent  public  housing. 

Initiated  a  new  turnkey  program  to 
lower  costs  and  speed  construction  of 
low -income  public  housing  by  permit- 
ting private  Industry  to  build  houses  for 
sale  to  local  housing  authorities. 

Provided  better  housing  for  100,000 
college  students. 

Made  available  8,900  apartment  units 


for  elderly  persons  through  loans  of  $113 
million. 

Stimulated  the  upgrading  of  older 
areas  in  more  than  40  cities  by  approv- 
ing $53  million  in  grants  for  Intensive 
code  enforcement. 

Stimulated  the  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  homes  through  some  2,300  grants 
totaling  $3  million  and  nearly  800  loans 
amounting  to  $4  million. 

Approved  an  additional  157  uifcan  re- 
newal projects,  and  increased  grant  c(Hn- 
mltments  for  urban  renewal  by  $931 
million. 

Approved  more  than  $400  million  in 
loans,  grants,  and  advances  to  promote 
more  than  1,500  community  projects,  in- 
cluding mass  transit,  urban  planning,  de- 
velopment of  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
and  acquisition  of  open  space. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  first 
anniversary,  Secretary  Weaver  reported 
to  me: 

In  Just  one  year,  significant  strides  have 
been  made  in  program  development,  De- 
I>artmental  organization,  and  legislation. 
This  Is  a  Department  on  the  move. 

Today,  with  cities  In  every  State  of  this 
Nation  planning  their  assault  on  urban 
blight  under  the  model  cities  program, 
we  know  that  the  pace  will,  as  It  must,  be 
quickened. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  17.  1967. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar,  under  rule  'VIII,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session,  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Calendar,  Nos.  128 
and  130. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Mary  B.  Porter  to  be 
postmaster  at  Mayetta,  Kans.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  c<Hnmlttees. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received, 

see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 

COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHB,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Executive  O,  89th  Congress  second  session, 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention, with  annexes,  and  the  final  protocol 
to  the  convention,  signed  at  Montreauz.  on 
November  12,  1065  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  7) . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Claude  G.  Ross,  of  California,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Haiti. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  C.  Bullitt,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Par 
East. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EZKECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  ok  the  U.S.  Position  Relating  to 
SouTHEBN  Rhodesia 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  s 
report  of  the  U.S.  position  relating  to  South- 
em  Rhodesia  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  Survey  or  Postal  Rates 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
survey  of  postal  rates,  dated  April  17,  1907 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OPREPRE- 
SEa^TTATTVES  OP  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.    Mr.  President,  the 
28th  Legislature,  first  session,  of  the 
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state  of  New  Mexico,  Is  presently  meet- 
ing in  Santa  Fe.  The  State  house  of 
representatives  has  adopted  a  memorial 
entitled  "Requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  initiate  legislation  to 
amend  the  enabling  act  for  New  Mexico 
to  permit  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  en- 
ter into  leases  on  certain  State  lands  to 
develop  and  operate  geothermal  stesmi 
and  waters  for  terms  of  more  than  5 
years." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  It 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

TH«    LEOISLATtJXE    OF   THE    STATB    OF    NEW 

Mexico 
A  joint  memorial   requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  inlUate  legislation 
to  amend  the  enabling  act  for  New  Mexico 
to  permit  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  enter 
Into  leases  on  certain  State  lands  to  de- 
velop and  operate  geothermal  steam  and 
waters  for  terms  of  more  than  Ave  yean 
Whereas,  the  development  and  operation 
of  geothermal  steam  and  waters  on  certain 
state  lands  offers  great  potential  as  a  source 
of  power  to  the  state  of  New  Mexico  and  also 
as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  large  Investment 
required  to  fully  develop  and  operate  geo- 
thermal steam  and  waters  on  certain  state 
lands,  a  lease  of  more  than  five  years  Is 
required;  and 

Whereas,  the  act  of  congress  enabling  New 
Mexico  to  be  admitted  Into  the  union  pro- 
hibits the  state  from  entering  into  leases  on 
certain  state  lands  for  development  and  op- 
eration of  geothermal  steam  and  waters  for 
a  term  of  more  than  five  years : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  initiate  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
congress  of  June  20,  1910,  entitled  "An  act 
to  enable  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  form 
a  constitution  and  state  government  and  be 
admitted  into  the  union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  states"  to  permit  the 
state  of  New  Mexico  to  enter  into  leases  on 
certain  state  lands  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  geothermal  steam  and  waters 
for  terms  of  more  than  five  years;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  shall  be  transmitted  to  New  Mex- 
ico's congressional  delegation 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol.  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

BsucB   Kino, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
E.  Lee  Francis, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Ernestine    D.    Evans, 

Secretary  of  State. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGs]  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Solith  Carolina  expressing 
strong  opposition  to  the  jHtJPosal  that 
the  United  States  relinquish  its  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Panama  Canal. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  In  the 
CoMGR£8sioNAL  RECORD  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  as  follows: 
a      concttrrent      resolution      expressino 
Strong  Opposition  to  the  Proposal  That 
THE  United  States  Reunquish  Its  Sover- 
EioNTT   Over   the   Canal   Zone   and   the 
Panama  Canal 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  it  is  in  the  process  of  negoti- 
ating a  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  that  could  dilute  the  indispensa- 
ble grant  of  sovereignty  over  the  United 
Statee-owned  Canal  Zone  territory  acquired 
pursuant  to  law  and  purchase  from  Indi- 
vidual property  owners  under  the  1903 
Treaty  with  Panama  for  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal;   and 

Whereas,  any  such  proposed  treaty  or 
treaUes,  If  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  could  divest  the  United  States  of 
authority  where  there  is  grave  responsibility 
and  thereby  render  o\ir  g;ovemment  im- 
potent to  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  under  which  treaty  the  United  States 
Is  obligated  to  maintain,  operate  and  protect 
the  Panama  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  for 
world  shipping;   and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  new  treaty  or 
treaties.  If  approved,  could  effectively  de- 
stroy all  the  indispensable  rights  heretofore 
exercised  by  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal; 
and 

Whereas,  any  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  could  make  easier  a  takeover  by  com- 
munist authority  and  similar  takeovers  of 
governments  throughout  Latin  America,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  Imperil  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere.    Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  opposes  the 
reUnquistiing  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
existing  rights,  powers  and  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress 
and  each  member  of  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 

Stat«  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Columbia,  S.C.  April  12, 
1967. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  concurred  In  by  the  Senate. 
Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


LOIS    P.    WHITLEY— REPORT   OP   A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  I  report  a  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  109).  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lois  P.  WhlUey.  widow  of  William  B.  Whit- 
ley, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months' 


compensation  at  the  rate  be  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  proceeding  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  It  is  in  line  with 
other  gratuities  which  are  always  paid 
to  dependents  of  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  die  while  in  the  service  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  for  its  unanimous  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1653.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  the  naval  districts  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  commandants  thereof  shall  be 
officers  not  below  the  grade  of  read  admiral; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  wbiob  appecur 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Weber  River  project  to  the  Weber 
River  Water  Users'  Association,  Ogden,  Utah; 
and 

S.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  in  order  to  remove  the 
prohibition    against    constructing    dams    or 
reservoirs    authorized    in    such    act    within 
national  pterks  or  monuments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S.  1656.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
O.  Lopez;  to  the  CTommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oarloe 
E.  Garciga;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  expended 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garden  State  Parkway;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 
S.  1559.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Llm 
Gee   (also  known  as  Thick  Kee  Tee);   and 
S.  1560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Doris 
Wal  Kam  Gee  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Doris  WaX 
Kam  Yee);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  NELSON: 
S.  1561.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(c)  of 
the  Agrlcultxiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat,  to  assure  ttve  Nation  of  adequate  rillk 
supplies  and  to  Improve  dairy  farm  Income 
by  payments  to  producers  of  manufacturing 
milk  and  cream,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 

{Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

8. 1662.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1080  to  require  certain  new  packages  of  im- 
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ported  articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate 
the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

6. 1663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  requiring  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  of  any  pub- 
lic building  or  public  work  of  the  United 
States  to  be  accompanied  by  a  performance 
bond  protecting  the  United  States  and  by 
an  additional  bond  for  the  protection  of 
persons  furnishing  material  and  labor  for 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of 
said  public  buildings  or  public  works",  ap- 
proved August  24,  1936  (49  Stat.  793) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Dirksen  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S  J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  American  marigold  (Tagetes  erecta)  as 
the  national  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
LOIS  P.   WHITLBY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  109)  for  the  relief  of  Lois  P. 
Whitley,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  imder 
the  heading  "Report  of  a  Committee.") 


TO  PRESCRIBE  THE  >«  GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL LIMITS  OF  THE  NAVAL  DIS- 
TRICTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  prescribe  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  the  naval  districts  and  to 
provide  that  the  commandants  thereof 
shall  be  officers  not  below  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  very  brief  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1553)  to  prescribe  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  naval  districts 
and  to  provide  that  the  commandants 
thereof  shall  be  officers  not  below  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Brooke  is  as  follows: 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  one  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Chairman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  by  the  Committee's  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Honorable  William 
M.  Bates  of  Massachusetts. 

In  effect,  it  provides  in  legislative  form  for 
maintaining  the  status  quo  at  the  eighteen 
naval  districts  within  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  The  bill  prescribes  the  geographical 
boimdaries  of  each  of  these  naval  districts 
and  designates  the  city  where  the  district 
headquarters  shall  continue  to  be  located. 
These  geographical  limits  correspond  to 
those  presently  delineated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 


In  addition,  provision  Is  made  to  have  an 
officer  of  at  least  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral 
serving  as  the  Commandant  of  each  of  the 
eighteen  naval  districts. 

Introduction  of  this  bUl  In  the  House  and 
Senate  has  been  prompted  by  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many  members 
of  Congress  with  the  fashion  in  which  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  sought  to  consolidate  naval 
dlstrtcte  In  recent  months,  despite  the  fer- 
vent and,  I  believe,  soundly  reasoned  argu- 
ments In  opposition  to  these  plans  which 
have  repeatedly  been  presented  to  both  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  As  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  am,  of  course,  primarily  concerned  with 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  First  and 
Third  naval  districts,  coupled  as  it  is  with 
what  I  and  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  regard  as  a  wholly  inexplicable  and 
illogical  elimination  of  Boston  as  a  naval 
district  headquarters.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  concern  is  parochial  In  nature.  I  know 
that  many  other  members  of  the  Congress 
representing  other  affected  naval  districts 
are  equally  concerned  and  will,  I  believe, 
enthusiastically  support  this  blU.  In  giving 
a  legislative  mandate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  maintain  the  naval  districts  as  pres- 
ently constituted  and  organized,  except  for 
the  added  provision  that  the  respective  Com- 
mandants shall  be  of  flag  rank,  I  feel  certain 
that  this  bill  preserves  an  arrangement 
which,  having  worked  well  in  the  past,  is  one 
that  all  concerned  could  live  very  satisfac- 
torily with  In  the  future.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  give  early 
and  favorable  consld»ation  to  this  bill. 


\ 


GARDEN  STATE  PARKWAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  repayment 
of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  expended 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  Garden  State  Parkway  In  New  Jer- 
sey. The  provisions  concern  13.66  miles 
between  Route  9  in  Middlesex  County 
and  Route  22  In  Union  County  and  4.2 
miles  near  Cape  May  Courthouse  in  Cape 
May  County. 

The  area  In  Union  and  Middlesex 
Counties  has  the  highest  fatality  rate 
of  any  section  of  the  parkway,  to  wit 
40  percent.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact 
this  section  constitutes  less  than  1 1  per- 
cent of  the  total  length  of  the  173-mile 
parkway.  This  Is  also  the  most  crowded, 
congested  area  of  the  parkway. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  the  New 
Jersey  commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Highway  Authority  are  all  in 
agreement  that  in  order  to  reduce  acci- 
dents and  congestion  on  one  of  our 
State's  major  expressways,  the  program 
this  bill  Is  directed  toward  must  be  im- 
plemented promptly.  Hundreds  of  hours 
of  study  and  planning  have  come  into 
efforts  to  work  out  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach to  relieve  this  problem  by  the 
State  agencies.  They  are  unanimous  in 
their  conclusion. 

Indicative  of  their  strong  support 
across  the  State  was  the  passage  of  en- 
abling legislation  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture which  voted  37  to  12  in  the  State 
assembly  and  19  to  4  In  the  State  sen- 
ate In  favor  of  such. 

Approximately  20  years  ago.  the  New 
Jersey  State  Legislature  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  Garden  State  Park- 
way by  the  New  Jersey  State  Highway 


Department,  to  be  financed  by  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  with  some  match- 
ing Federal-aid  highway  funds.  Dur- 
ing a  6 -year  period,  approximately  20 
miles  of  this  faculty  was  constructed 
through  the  expenditure  of  about  $30 
million  in  State  funds  and  $14,709,532.44 
in  Federal-aid  highway  funds;  13.7  miles 
of  this  faculty  were  constructed  In  Un- 
ion and  Middlesex  Counties. 

In  1952,  however,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature  recognized  the  need 
to  accelerate  construction  of  this  facil- 
ity, and  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thority was  established  to  complete  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  through  the  sale 
of  revenue  bonds  financed  by  tolls  im- 
posed on  the  parkway.  ' 

Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  Federal  moneys  used  to 
construct  the  State-owned  sections  of 
the  parkway.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
then  plans  to  sell  the  State-owned  sec- 
tions of  the  parkway  to  the  New  Jersey 
Highway  Authority.  The  authority  in- 
tends to  impose  nominal  tolls  on  the 
sections  presently  owned  by  the  State. 
The  revenues  from  these  tolls  would 
then  allow  the  New  Jersey  Highway 
Authority  to  float  revenue  bonds,  provid- 
ing the  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  Garden  State  Thruway  and  several 
other  major  highway  improvements  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority 
proposes  to  place  these  nominal  toll  fa- 
cilities on  12  of  the  35  interchange  ramps 
in  the  presently  State-owned  section  in 
Union  and  Middlesex  Counties.  No  addi- 
tional toll  barriers  would  be  placed  across 
the  Garden  State  Parkway,  presenting 
no  additional  tolls  to  the  through  mo- 
torist. 

The  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority 
proposes  to  construct  at  least  one  addi- 
tional lane  In  each  direction  in  the  State- 
owned  section  to  be  reducing  hazardous 
congestion.  Studies  undertaken  by  the 
New  Jersey  Highway  Autl^orlty  indicates 
that  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
parkway  fatalities  have  occurred  on  the 
State-owned  section  of  the  i>arkway  in 
Union  and  Middlesex  Counties.  The 
safety  of  motorists  traveling  this  section 
of  the  parkway  Is  of  deep  concern  to  me 
as  I  am  sure  It  Is  to  all  New  Jersejdtes. 
Additionally,  part  of  the  congestion  Is 
caused  by  short  haul  traffic,  which  might 
well  find  alternate  routes  If  forced  to 
stop  and  pay  a  toll  upon  entering  or 
leaving  the  parkway. 

There  Is  also  a  great  need  to  open  fur- 
ther east-west  travel  access.  The  exist- 
ing roads  for  this  purpose  are  totally 
Inadequate  and  have  caused  many  se- 
rious accidents.  Injuries,  and  deaths  and 
an  imtold  loss  of  hours  because  of  the 
slow  pace  of  the  traffic. 

Reimbursement  such  as  provided  by 
this  bill  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  States  to  allow  the  Imposition  of  toUs 
on  an  express  highway  Is  not  without 
precedence.  Similar  legislation  has  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  In  recent  years  to 
allow  this  In  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

I  had  hoped  that  Senator  Case  would 
be  able  to  join  me  in  making  this  a  bi- 
partisan effort.    However,  he  feels  that 
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further  Infonnal  discussions  concerning 
possible  alternative  approaches  are  nec- 
ess&ry.  It  is  late  in  the  legislative  year 
and.  to  produce  legislation  during  this 
session,  hearings  are  needed  quickly. 

Certainly  the  Governor  and  the  heads 
of  the  departments  have  clearly  estab- 
lished the  right  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  the  legislative  fonun.  I  am 
therefore  introducing  this  bill  that  these 
officials  have  requested  in  order  to  secure 
prompt  hearings  and  a  thorough  study 
of  this  entire  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1558)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
payment of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Grarden  State  Parkway,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

S.  1658 

Be  it  enacted  bythe-^nate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
amount  of  all  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
paid  on  account  of  those  sections  of  the  Gar- 
den State  Parkway  In  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  prior  to  the  collection  of  any  tolls 
thereon,  be  repaid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  The  amount  so  repaid  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  "Pederal-Ald  Highways  (Trust 
Fund)".  At  the  time  of  such  repayment  the 
Federal-aid  projects  with  respect  to  which 
such  funds  have  been  repaid  and  any  other 
Federal-aid  project  located  on  said  sections 
of  such  Parkway  and  programed  for  expendi- 
ture on  any  such  project,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  Federal-aid 
Highway  funds  of  the  same  class  last  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amount  so  credited  shall  be  In  addition  to 
all  other  funds  then  apportioned  to  said 
State  and  shall  be  available  for  exptenditvire 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  or  sup- 
plemented. 

(b)  Upon  the  repayment  of  Federal-aid 
Highway  funds  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  of  all  projects  on  such  sections  of 
the  Garden  State  Parkway,  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  sections 
shall  become  and  be  free  of  any  and  all  re- 
strictions contained  in  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  or  supplemented,  or  in  any 
regulation  thereunder,  with  respect  to  the 
imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or  other 
charges  thereon  or  for  the  use  thereof. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  following  sections  of  the  Garden 
State  Parkway: 

( 1 )  That  section  of  the  Parkway  near  Cape 
May  Court  House  from  Interchange  num- 
bered 8  to  Interchange  numbered  12  at  route 
United  States  9 — a  distance  of  approximately 
4.20  centerllne  mUee; 

(2)  That  section  of  the  Parkway  from  a 
point  near  Its  connection  with  route  United 
States  9  north  of  Toms  River  to  Dover  Road 
In  South  Toms  River  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 2.50  centerllne  miles. 

(3)  That  section  of  the  Parkway  from 
route  United  States  9  in  Woodbridge  to  the 
Middlesex-Union  County  line — a  distance 
of  approximately  6.37  centerllne  mllea. 

(4)  That  section  of  the  Parkway  from  a 


point  near  its  connection  with  the  Middle- 
sex-Union County  line  to  a  point  near  its 
connection  with  route  United  States  22  In 
Union  Township — a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 7.92  centerllne  miles. 


DAIRY  PARITY  PROGRAM  WILL 
PRESERVE  MILK  SUPPLY  AND  IM- 
PROVE FARM  INCOME 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  introduce  the  Dairy  Parity  Act  of  1967 
to  assure  the  Nation  of  adequate  milk 
supplies  and  to  Improve  dairy  farm  In- 
come by  payments  to  producers  of  manu- 
facturing milk  and  cream. 

The  mounting  pressures  from  rising 
production  costs  and  lingering  low  farm 
prices  have  driven  nearly  500,000  fanners 
out  of  dairying  over  the  past  15  years. 
Last  year,  this  trend  reached  its  peak 
with  more  than  40,000  dairy  farms  ceas- 
ing the  production  of  milk.  Current  re- 
ports from  Wisconsin  indicate  that  farm- 
ers are  leaving  dairying  now  at  a  rate  of 
84  per  week. 

They  are  turning  to  other  phases  of 
farming  or  business,  where  they  can  get 
a  better  return  on  their  investment  of 
capital  and  labor.  The  Wisconsin  dairy- 
man producing  the  milk  earns  less  than 
a  dollar  an  hour  with  $75,000  investment 
while  the  Chicago  milkman  delivering 
the  milk  earns  $3.50  an  hour  with  little 
or  no  Investment. 

Farm  income  is  disgracefully  low. 
March  was  the  seventh  consecutive 
month  of  falling  farm  prices,  due  largely 
to  the  continual  decline  In  milk  prices  to 
the  dairy  farmer.  Overall  farm  prices 
fell  1  percent  last  month  from  February 
to  a  level  7  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

In  mid-March,  dairy  fanners  received 
10  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
than  they  did  a  month  ago  and  19  cents 
less  than  in  January.  Farm  prices  are 
now  20  percent  less  than  they  were  In 
1951,  16  years  ago.  Our  farmers  are  the 
only  group  in  the  country  who  are  re- 
ceiving less  for  their  labor  today  than 
they  were  15  to  20  years  ago. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  selling 
their  milk  at  or  near  a  loss,  farmers  are 
instead  selling  their  dairy  cows  for  beef 
slaughter.  The  number  of  dairy  cows 
in  the  United  States  dropped  to  a  record 
13,800,000  in  December,  the  lowest  figure 
in  this  century.  In  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin,  our  milk  cow  population  has 
fallen  below  the  2  million  mark  for  the 
first  time  since  the  1930's. 

The  declining  number  of  dairy  cows 
has  resulted  in  a  conesponding  drop  in 
national  milk  production.  In  March, 
milk  production  was  26,000  pounds  less 
than  a  year  ago  and  more  than  5  percent 
less  than  the  1961-65  average  for  the 
month.  Last  year's  total  milk  produc- 
tion was  down  to  barely  120  billion 
pounds,  3.2  percent  below  the  1965  total 
and  more  than  4  percent  less  than  the 
1960-64  average. 

Unless  these  alarming  trends  are  cor- 
rected very  soon,  we  will  witness  the 
final  destruction  of  the  family  dairy 
farm  In  this  country.  And  with  it,  will 
come  serious  shortages  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  When  the  milk  shortage  hits 
with  its  full  Impact,  retail  milk  and  dairy 
prices  will  shoot  sky  high,  far  beyond 
anyone's  imagination  today. 


We  must  have  adequate  supplies  of 
milk  for  the  demands  of  future  genera- 
tions. Once  our  current  sources  of  mUk 
disappear,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible 
to  rebuild  them  without  incurring  a  tre- 
mendous financial  and  technological  ex- 
pense. 

We  must  encourage  those  farmers  who 
are  producing  today's  milk  and  those 
young  men  who  will  be  the  dairy  farmers 
of  tomorrow  to  enter  and  remain  In 
dairying.  This  encouragement  must 
come  through  improving  dairy  farm 
Income. 

The  Dairy  Parity  Act  of  1967  will  sub- 
stantially improve  dairy  farm  Income 
by  assuring  farmers  full  parity  for  their 
milk  and  will  also  maintain  consumer 
prices  for  dairy  products  at  competitive 
levels. 

It  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  set  the  price  supp>ort  for 
manufacturing  milk  at  100  percent  of 
parity  and  make  payments  to  producers 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cur- 
rent market  price  and  full  parity. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  dairy 
parity  program  would: 

First.  Liberalize  the  criteria  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  establish- 
ing the  price  support  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat.  Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  Is 
permitted  only  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  price  support  level  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk.  The  dairy  parity  program  would 
broaden  the  criteria  to  include  the  need 
of  dairy  farmers  for  a  fair  return  on  their 
labor  and  Investment. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  raise  the  support  for  man- 
ufacturing milk  for  a  full  100  percent  of 
parity  from  the  present  legal  limit  of  90 
percent  of  parity. 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  payments  to  producers. 
In  addition  to  purchases,  to  support  the 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  payments  would  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cur- 
rent market  price  and  the  price  support. 
If  the  dairy  parity  program  were  cur- 
rently in  operation,  the  payment  would 
be  57  cents,  or  the  difference  between 
the  current  U.S.  market  price  of  $4.07 
and  the  full  parity  price  for  manufactxir- 
ing  milk  of  $4.64. 

Fourth,  Stimulate  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  by  enabling 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
downward  adjustment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  purchase  prices  for 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  daii-y  products 
without  causing  a  decline  in  dairy  farm 
income.  If  production  did  increase  to  a 
degree  where  surpluses  were  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  regular  Govern- 
ment programs,  the  Secretary  could  act 
to  direct  this  surplus  into  domestic  and 
commercial  channels  by  reducing  the 
CCC  purchase  price  as  low  as  75  percent 
of  parity.  In  reaction  to  the  lower  CCC 
(purchase  price,  the  market  prices  of 
these  dairy  products  would  then  decline 
sufficiently  to  attract  increased  domestic 
and  commercial  consumption.  As  the 
market  price  for  dairy  products  declined, 
the  market  price  for  manufactured  milk 
would  also  decline,  with  the  payment  to 
producers  Increasing  to  offset  the  larger 
difference  between  full  parity  and  the 
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market  price.  The  minimum  level  of  75 
percent  of  parity  for  CCC  purchase  prices 
would  limit  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
payment. 

Fifth.  Allow  the  minimum  prices  for 
fluid — class  I — milk  marketed  through 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  to  reflect 
the  price  or  value  of  manufacturing  milk 
plus  any  payment  on  manufacturing 
milk. 

Sixth.  Result  In  savings  to  consumers 
through  lower  retail  prices  and  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  high  stor- 
age, processing,  and  transportation  costs 
on  surplus  dairy  products  more  than  off- 
setting the  cost  of  the  program.  Other- 
wise surplus  dairy  products  would  be 
consumed  through  domestic  channels 
because  of  lower  retail  prices  rather  than 
be  accumulated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1561)  to  amend  section 
201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  relating  to  price  support 
for  milk  and  butterfat,  to  assure  the 
Nation  of  adequate  milk  supplies  and  to 
Improve  dairy  farm  income  by  payments 
to  producers  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
cream,  and  for  other  purposes,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agilculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1561 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy  Parity  Act 
of  1967." 

Sec.  2.  Milk  is  a  basic  source  of  the  Nation's 
food  supply.  The  production  and  use  of 
abundant  supplies  of  milk  and  its  products 
are  essential  to  the  health  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  Dairy  farming,  which  is 
carried  on  in  every  State  of  the  Nation  and 
Is  an  Important  source  of  farm  income,  con- 
stitutes a  vital  segment  of  the  agricultural 
and  national  economy.  It  Is  in  the  national 
Interest  that  there  be  adequate  and  balanced 
supplies  of  milk  and  its  products.  In  order 
to  assure  that  adequate  supplies  of  fresh 
milk  will  be  available  at  reasonable  prices 
at  all  times,  the  supply  of  milk  that  is  pro- 
duced at  any  time  must  necessarily  exceed  by 
a  reasonable  margin  the  quantity  of  milk 
that  will  be  consumed  in  fresh  form.  The 
milk  produced  to  provide  this  margin,  if  It 
Is  not  marketed  for  consumption  as  fresh 
milk,  must  be  diverted  into  manufacture 
Into  storeable  dairy  products  in  order  to 
avoid  disruption  of  the  markets  for  fresh 
milk.  The  purchase  of  storeable  dairy  prod- 
ucts by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at 
appropriate  support  prices  therefore  serves 
to  stabilize  at  appropriate  levels  the  supplies 
and  prices  of  fresh  milk  and  other  perishable 
dairy  producte  as  well  as  the  particular 
storeable  dairy  products  directly  concerned. 
However,  accumulation  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  storage  stocks  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts In  excess  of  the  quantities  which  can 
be  used  in  the  public  Interest  in  school  lunch, 
welfare,  and  other  outlets,  Is  a  costly  and  un- 
economic method  of  supporting  prices  to  pro- 
ducers for  milk  and  butterfat,  involving 
serious  storage  space  problems  and  risk  of 
Ices. 

I 


It  Is  preferable  that  such  excessive  supi^ea 
be  consumed  in  the  domestic  commercial 
markets  and  that  the  industry  be  encour- 
aged and  aided  In  pxromotlng  expanded  use  of 
dairy  products.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments to  producers  on  milk  and  butterfat  in 
cream  used  in  manufacturing  dairy  producte 
containing  butterfat  as  he  deems  advisable 
as  a  method  of  price  support,  when  in  his 
judgment  such  payments  wlU  be  effective  in 
encouraging  Increased  sales  of  such  products 
through  incentive  pricing  of  them  to  con- 
sumers in  the  markets,  in  avoiding  acquisi- 
tion and  acctunulatlon  of  excessive  stocks 
under  price  support  operations,  and  In  pro- 
tecting dairy  farm  income. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446 
(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  The  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat 
in  cream  shall  be  supported,  through  pur- 
chases of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat  or  through  payments  to  producers, 
or  through  both  such  methods,  at  such  level 
not  less  than  75  per  centum  and  not  In  ex- 
cess of  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  prices 
of  milk  and  butterfat,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion (A)  the  supply  of  milk  in  relation  to 
the  demand  therefor,  (B)  the  Importance 
of  milk  to  agriculture  and  the  national  econ- 
omy, (C)  the  ability  to  dispose  of  stocks  of 
dairy  products  acquired  through  price  sup- 
port op>eratlons,  and  (D)  the  need  of  dairy 
farmers  for  a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and 
investment." 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  in  all  orders  which  base 
the  computation  of  the  minlmimi  class  prices 
for  milk  In  the  higher  valued  use  classifica- 
tions upon  the  price  or  value  of  milk  for 
manufacturing,  such  prices  for  milk  in  the 
higher  valued  use  classiflcations  shall  re- 
flect the  price  or  value  of  milk  for  manu- 
facturing plus  any  payment  on  milk  for 
manufacturing. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MILLER  ACT,  RE- 
LATING TO  PRIME  CONTRACTS 
FOR  COMPLETION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  Miller  Act  is  to  provide 
security  to  persons  fuinlshing  materials, 
labor,  or  other  subcontract  services  to 
Government  contractors.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention,  however,  that  many  dif- 
ficulties have  been  encountered  by  sub- 
contractors in  securing  paj-ments  due 
them,  sometimes  because  the  statute 
of  limitations  contained  in  the  Miller 
Act  has  expired  prior  to  the  2  or  3  years 
many  of  the  prime  contractors  require 
for  completion. 

If  the  subcontractor  files  suit  within  1 
year  the  defense  is  raised  that  payment 
is  not  yet  due  and  if  the  subcontractor 
waits  imtil  pajonent  is  due  the  defense  is 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  contained 
in  the  Miller  Act  has  already  expired. 
I  introduce  at  this  time  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  requiring  con- 
tracts for  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  any  public  building  or  pub- 
lic work  of  the  United  States  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  performance  bond 
protecting  the  United  States  and  by  an 
additional  bond  for  the  protection  of 
persons  furnishing  material  and  labor 
for  the  construction,  alteration,  or  re- 
pair of  said  public  buildings  or  public 
work,"  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

•nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    The  bill 


will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1563)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  requiring  contracts  for 
the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair 
of  any  public  building  or  public  work  of 
the  United  States  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  performance  bond  protecting  the 
United  States  and  by  an  additional  bond 
for  the  protection  of  persons  furnishing 
material  and  labor  for  the  construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  said  public  build- 
ings or  public  work,"  approved  August 
24,  1935  (49  Stat.  793);  Introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  find  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


THE  MARIGOLD  FOR  OUR  NATIONAL 
FLORAL  EMBLEM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  8,  1965,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  19,  to  designate  the 
American  marigold — Tagetes  erecta — 
as  the  national  floral  emblem  of  the 
United  States.  Today  I  am  introducing 
the  same  resolution  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  again  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  American  flag  is  not  a  mere  as- 
sembly of  colors,  stripes,  and  stars  but, 
in  fact,  truly  symbolizes  our  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  growth. 

The  American  eagle,  king  of  the  skies, 
is  so  truly  representative  of  our  might 
and  power. 

A  national  floral  emblem  should  repre- 
sent the  virtues  of  our  land  and  be  na- 
tional in  character. 

The  marigold  is  a  native  of  North 
America  and  can  in  truth  and  in  fact 
be  called  an  American  flower. 

It  is  national  in  character  for  it  grows 
and  thrives  in  every  one  of  the  50  States 
of  this  Nation.  It  conquers  the  extremes 
of  temperature.  It  well  withstands  the 
summer  sun  and  the  evening  chill. 

Its  robustness  reflects  the  hardihood 
and  character  of  the  generations  who 
pioneered  and  built  this  land  into  a 
great  nation.  It  is  not  temperamental 
about  fertility.  It  resists  Its  natural 
enemies,  the  Insects.  It  Is  self-reliant 
and  requires  little  attention.  Its  spec- 
tacular colors — lemon  and  orange,  rich 
brown  and  deep  mahogany — befit  the 
Imaginative  qualities  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  as  sprightly  as  the  daffodil,  as  col- 
orful as  the  rose,  as  resolute  as  the  zin- 
nia, as  delicate  as  the  carnation,  as 
haughty  as  the  chrysanthemum,  as  ag- 
gressive as  the  petunia,  as  ubiquitous  as 
the  violet,  and  as  stately  as  the  snap 
dragon. 

It  beguiles  the  senses  and  ennobles  the 
spirit  of  man.  It  is  the  delight  of  the 
amateur  gardener  and  a  constant  chal- 
lenge to  the  professional. 

Since  It  Is  native  to  America  and  no- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  common  to 
every  State  In  the  Union,  I  present  the 
American  marigold  for  designation  as  the 
national  floral  emblem  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  joint  resolution  printed 
In  the  Record  in  connection  with  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
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proprlately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  73)  des- 
ignating the  American  marigold  (Ta- 
getes  erecta)  as  the  national  floral  em- 
blem of  the  United  States,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSiN,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Resolution  73 

Whereas  the  peoples  ot  the  world  have 
from  time  Immemorial  adopted  emblems — 
flags,  birds,  flowers — for  their  countries,  rep- 
resentative of  their  national  virtues;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  similarly  adopted  emblems — the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  the  American  eagle — to  rep- 
resent the  virtues  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas  each  of  the  ftfty  sovereign  States 
of  the  United  States,  In  addition  to  Its  State 
flag  has  a  floral  emblem  which  It  cherishes 
as  its  own;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  country  In  the  world  without  a  floral 
emblem;  and 

Whereas  the  American  marigold  represents 
the  character  of  the  United  States  more  ap- 
propriately as  an  emblem  than  does  any 
other  flower  in  that  It  Is  an  American  native 
and  native  of  nowhere  else  in  the  world; 
grown  in  abundance  in  the  home  gardens 
of  every  State  In  the  Union  yet  not  the  floral 
emblem  of  any  State  in  the  Union;  grown 
easily  and  quicUy  from  seed;  already  ac- 
knowledged as  a  symbol  of  religious  faith;  a 
flower  In  Its  very  appearance  representing 
not  Just  beauty  but  a  rugged  humility  of 
character;  and,  like  the  American  eagle  and 
the  American  flag,  an  exclusively  American 
emblem,  unclaimed  by  any  foreign  nation: 
Therefore   be   It 

Resoltted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  flower 
commonly  known  as  the  American  marigold 
Is  hereby  designated  and  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional floral  emblem  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  President  is  requested  to  declare 
such  fact  by  proclamation. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    163 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  1445,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

My  amendment  strikes  section  209  of 
S.  1445,  which  deals  with  comprehensive 
planning,  and  adds  a  new  title  that  is 
identical  to  S.  799,  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of  1967, 
which  I  introduced  on  February  2. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
especially  as  amended  in  1959,  was  In- 
tended to  support  compreheiislve  plan- 
ning. As  implemented,  however,  the  701 
program  has  veered  from  its  original 
piirpose  to  the  extent  that  narrower 
functional  planning — for  example,  for 
transportation  or  for  education — com- 
petes with  comprehensive  planning  for 
assistance  authorized  by  section  701. 
This  deflected  focus  of  the  program  is 
the  consequence  of  frequent  and  patch- 
work revisions  of  section  701  since  1959. 


My  amendment  seeks  to  reorient  the 
701  program  to  its  original  purpose.  It 
would  assure  regular  support  of  compre- 
hensive planning.  Viewing  comprehen- 
sive planning  as  essentially  an  executive 
function,  my  amendment  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  Governors  and 
local  elected  officials  to  coordinate  the 
development  activities  of  their  respective 
units  of  government,  most  of  which  ac- 
tivities are  supported  in  part  by  Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

DUTEBENCES   BETWEEN   THE   SCOTT   AMENDMENT 
AND   THE    701    PROGEAM 

There  are  several  fundamental  points 
of  difference  between  my  amendment 
and  the  HUD  701  program: 

First.  My  amendment  is  oriented  al- 
most exclusively  to  comprehensive  de- 
velopment planning.  As  deflned  in  my 
amendment,  comprehensive  development 
planning  cuts  across  the  whole  spectnmi 
of  public  activity  at  the  several  levels 
of  Government — physical,  economic, 
and  social.  It  is  process-oriented 
in  that,  while  it  may  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plans,  its  basic  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  framework  of  goals,  policies, 
and  standards  within  which  planning  for 
various  functions  such  as  land  and  facili- 
ties development,  medical,  welfare,  and 
educational  services,  and  so  forth,  can 
be  directed  and  coordinated.  My 
amendment  does  not  provide  support  for 
functional  planning. 

The  701  program  is  substantially  nar- 
rower in  that  it  Is  primarily  concerned 
with  planning  for  physical  development. 
It  Is,  as  administered,  primarily  product- 
oriented  in  that,  while  it  is  interested 
In  promoting  the  process  of  planning, 
grants  are  based  on  the  production  of 
speciflc  plans  for  physical  development, 
ranging  from  broad  land  use  plans  to 
more  speciflc  functional  plans  such  as 
for  transportation,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, and  airport  locations.  In  this 
sense,  sis  supporting  functional  plan- 
ning, It  Is  broader  than  my  amendment. 

Second.  My  amendment  promotes  the 
idea  of  comprehensive  development 
planning  as  an  executive  fimction.  It 
provides  Governors  and  regional  plan- 
ning instrumentalities  of  elected  officials 
with  staff  capabilities  for  effective  di- 
rection and  coordination  of  regional  de- 
velopment activities.  Grants  imder  my 
amendment  are,  in  effect,  the  "glue 
money"  for  which  Governors  and  local 
elected  executives  have  been  calling. 
Similarly,  my  amendment  places  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  com- 
prehensive development  planning  assist- 
ance in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  rather  than  in  a  Une  depart- 
ment or  agency,  since  it  Is  a  program  to 
assist,  at  the  State  and  regional  levels 
of  government,  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  all  Federal  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  those  levels  of  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  argued  that  grant  pro- 
grams should  not  be  administered  from 
the  Executive  Office.  However,  both 
OEO  and  OEP  provide  ample  precedent, 
and  the  assistance  provided  by  my 
amendment  is  an  underglrdlng  for  the 
whole  range  of  functional  grant  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  line  agencies. 
It  Is  government-wide  in  its  effect. 
Moreover,  my  amendment  encourages 


the  development  of  planning,  program- 
ing, and  budgeting — PPB&— systems 
at  those  levels  of  government  to  paral- 
lel the  Federal  PPB  system  which  Is  co- 
ordinated in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

While  the  701  program  can  be  utilized 
as  an  instrument  to  promote  planning  as 
an  executive  function,  that  is  not  Its 
focus,  and,  as  Indicated  above,  it  does 
not  have  the  scope  of  my  amendment. 

Third.  The  grant  allocation  formula 
of  my  amendment  provides  a  necessary 
continuity  to  comprehensive  develop- 
ment planning  by  providing  an  assured 
annual  basis  of  support  to  States  and 
regions.  This  tends  to  support  the  idea 
of  making  comprehensive  planning  a 
process  rather  than  a  stop-start,  project- 
oriented  activity. 

The  701  program  is  administered  es- 
sentially as  a  flrst-come,  first-served, 
project-by-project  program. 

Fourth.  My  amendment  covers  all 
areas,  urban  and  rural. 

The  701  program,  while  it  provides  as- 
sistance to  small  communities,  is  basi- 
cally urban  oriented,  as  its  name,  "The 
Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program," 
suggests. 

In  sum,  my  amendment  tdms  at  pro- 
viding Governors  and  local  elected  offi- 
cials with  a  tool  for  State,  Interstate, 
regional,  and  local  developmental  de- 
cisionmaking. It  Is  concerned  with 
comprehensive  planning  as  a  process  for 
coordinating  and  integrating  more  spe- 
cific functional  and  program  planning 
and  meshing  local  plans  into  regional 
programs.  It  Is  supportive  of  both  urban 
and  rural  development  efforts.  While 
more  precise  in  its  focus  on  comprehen- 
sive planning  alone  than  is  the  701  pro- 
gram, it  is  broader  in  scope  in  that  it 
covers  economic  and  human  resource 
planning  as  well  as  physical  planning, 
and  it  covers  rural  as  well  as  urban 
areas. 

THE   PENDING  ADMINISTRATION  BILLS 

Section  209  of  S.  1445,  which  amends 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
moves  partially  in  the  direction  of  S.  799 
and  my  amendment,  but  the  701  pro- 
gram, as  amended  by  S.  1445,  would  still 
be  narrower  in  scope  than  my  amend- 
ment. Furthermore,  S.  1445  continues 
the  patchwork  method  of  amending  sec- 
tion 701. 

S.  1445  nods  in  the  direction  of  S.  799 
and  my  amendment  in  two  respects: 

First.  It  makes  districts — multijuris- 
dictional  rural  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas — eligible  for  701  planning  assist- 
ance. This  is  HUD'S  nod  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  un- 
successfully sought  enactment  last  year 
of  the  Community  Development  District 
bill.  It  also  removes  references  to  com- 
prehensive planning  as  being  for  urban 
areas  and  needs. 

Second.  It  revises  the  definition  of 
comprehensive  plaiming  to  make  spe- 
ciflc reference  to  planning  for  the  pro- 
vision of  governmental  services — as  well 
as  for  public  facilities — and  for  the 
development  and  utilization  of  human 
and  natural  resources. 

S.  1445  falls  short  of  S.  799  and  my 
amendment  in  these  respects: 

First.  It  does  not  establish  a  mecha- 
nism  for   coordinating   federally    sup- 
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ported  development  activities  in  the  field 
through  State  and  regional— develop- 
ment district — planning  agency  review 
of  applications  for  Federal  grants  to  in- 
sure their  proper  relationship  with  the 
State's  and  region's  comprehensive  de- 
velopment plans. 

Second.  It  does  not  offer  Incentives 
to  States  and  sub-State  regions  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  Government's 
program  budgeting  system. 

Third.  It  does  not  assure  a  continu- 
ing, if  minimum,  base  of  Federal  support 
for  comprehensive  planning  by  State 
and  regional  agencies.  Instead,  it  con- 
tinues the  present  project-by-project, 
crisis-by-crifiis,  flrst-come,  flrst-served 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  follows: 

S.  1445 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10.  on  page  16.  and 
renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

"TITLE   m— COMPREHENSIVE   PLANNING 
AND  COORDINATION  SHORT  TITLE 
"Sec.  301.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordination 
Act  of  19a7.' 

"nNDINOS  AND  DECLARATION   OT  PXmPOSB 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  The  economy  of  the  Nation,  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people,  and  the  elBclent  function- 
ing of  the  Federal  system  are  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  cooperative  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  of  government  in 
developing  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
system  of  forward  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical,  economic,  and  human 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

"(3)  Development  planning  has  tended  to 
be  too  narrow,  fragmented,  and  Inadequately 
coordinated;  to  be  fully  effective,  such  plan- 
ning must  be  truly  comprehensive,  embrac- 
ing the  full  spectrum  of  resource  develop- 
ment (human  and  economic  as  well  as  physi- 
cal resources) ;  It  must  encompass  rural  and 
urban  development;  and  there  Is  a  vital  need 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive,  pol- 
icy-based, action-oriented  planning  processes 
and  systems  that  will  provide  the  framework 
within  which  functional  and  project  plan- 
ning can  be  related  for  fuUy  coordinated 
development. 

"(3)  Action  to  meet  national  urban  and 
rural  development  needs  can  be  coordinated 
most  efficiently  and  economically  at  the  Sute 
and  local  government  level,  based  on  the 
capability  of  States  and  local  governments 
to  develop  comprehensive,  policy-based  plan- 
ning and  programing  processes  which  can 
serve  as  a  framework  and  guide  for  func- 
tional and  project  planning  and  provide  a 
systematic  base  for  effective  coordination 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  developnvent 
programs. 

"(4)  Improved  coordination  of  programs 
of  Federal  assistance  which  involve  the  nar- 
rower, functional  aspects  of  development 
planning  and  which  are  administered  by  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  can  best 
be  achieved  at  the  Federal  level  through  the 
Eiecutlve  Office  of  the  President  which  can 
provide  an  effective  focal  point  necessary 
for  the  formulation  of  consistent  develop- 
ment planning  policies,  standards,  and  pro- 
cedures among  such  prog^rams. 
"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"(1)  To  encourage  and  assist  State  gov- 
ernments In  achieving  strong  comprehen- 
sive development  planning,  programing,  and 
coordination  capabUitlea  to  guide  planning 


and  development  activities  within  and  among 
the  States;  to  encourage  cooperation  among 
local  governments  in  solving  mutual  and 
areawlde  development  problems  by  assisting 
them  in  developing  an  areawlde  comprehen- 
sive development  planning  and  programing 
process  and  Improving  their  capabilities 
therefor;  and  generally  to  enco\irage  Inter- 
govemmental  cooperation  In  developing  co- 
ordinated and  concerted  attacks  on  problems 
of  national  development  through  the  pro- 
vision of  a  focal  point  for  development  plan- 
ning coordination  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

"(2)  To  establish  a  process  for  the  ex- 
change of  development  Information  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  in 
order  to  assist  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
allocation  of  Its  resources  and  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  needs,  and,  further,  to  permit 
the  Federal  Government,  through  this  proc- 
ess to  meet  more  effectively  and  responsibly 
the  emergency  needs  of  the  Nation,  the  States 
and  the  people,  as  such  needs  might  arise. 

"DETIMITIONS 

"Sec.  303.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(a)  TTie  term  'development  planning' 
means  planning  covering  the  whole  or  com- 
ponents of  the  physical,  economic,  or  human 
resources  development  of  an  area. 

"(b)  The  term  "comprehensive  develop- 
ment planning'  means  the  continuing  proc- 
ess of  (1)  atsesslng  the  needs,  resources,  and 
development  opportunities  of  an  area;  (2) 
formulating  goals,  objectives,  policies,  and 
standards  to  guide  long-range  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  human  resources  development 
of  an  area;  and  (3)  preparing  plans  and 
programs  therefor  which  (A)  Identify  and 
evaluate  alternative  courses  of  action  and 
the  spatial  and  fimctlonal  relationships 
among  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  there- 
under, (B)  specify  the  appropriate  sched- 
uling of  such  activities,  (C)  take  Into  ac- 
count other  relevant  factors  affecting  the 
achievement  of  the  desired  development,  and 
(D)  provide  an  overall  framework  and  guide 
for  the  preparation  of  functional  and  proj- 
ect development  plans  In  such  area. 

"(c)  The  term  'functional  development 
planning*  means  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  programs  for  generalized  but  limited  de- 
velopment objectives  involving  Interprogram 
development  relationships,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  establishment  or  improve- 
ment of  systems  of  transportation,  outdoor 
recreation,  public  health,  pollution  control, 
and  manpower  development  and  utilization, 
which  systems  are  integral  components  of  the 
overall  development  of  the  area. 

"(d)  The  term  'agency  program  planning" 
means  the  planning  by  an  agency  for  Individ- 
ual program  activities  for  which  It  Is  respon- 
sible, which,  when  grouped  in  broader  related 
functional  areas,  may  become  part  of  func- 
tional development  planning. 

"(e)  The  term  'project  planning'  means 
planning  of  a  set  of  short-range,  speciflc. 
closely  related  actions  that  together  will 
constitute  one  step  toward  the  achievement 
of  broader,  longer-range  functional  and  com- 
prehensive development  objectives. 

"(f)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(g)  The  term  'development  district" 
means  any  multljurlsdlctlonal  area.  Includ- 
ing Interstate  areas,  established  under  State 
laws,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  laws,  under 
a  plan  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  States,  comprising  more  than  one  unit  of 
general  local  government,  which  area  has 
common  or  related  problems  of  development 
requiring  cooperative,  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, and  concerted  action  for  the  effective 
solution  of  such  development  problems. 

"(h)  The  term  'metropolitan  area"  means 
a  development  district  comprising  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 


ever to  such  modlflcatlons  and  extensions  as 
the  Director  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(1)  The  term  'unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment' means  any  city,  county,  tovni.  par- 
ish. vUlage.  or  other  general -purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(J)  The  term  'Director*  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Comprehensive  Develop- 
ment and  Emergency  Planning. 

"(k)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid' 
means  a  program  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance other  than  loans. 

"THE  omCK  or  COMPRKBXNSTVX  DEVELOPMENT 
AND   EMERGENCT  PLANNING 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  name  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  Is  hereby  changed  to  the 
Office  of  Comprehensive  Development  and 
Emergency  Planning  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Office'),  and  the  titles  of  the  Direc- 
tor. Deputy  Director,  and  Assistant  Directors 
of  such  office  are  changed  accordingly. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  the 
functions  of  the  Office  or  of  the  Director  pur- 
suant to  delegation  by  the  President  under 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  l  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  1799).  as  amended,  nor  the  func- 
tions or  authority  of  the  President  under 
Reorganization  Plan  Nimibered  1  of  1958. 
as  amended,  but  shaU  be  in  addition  thereto. 

"STATE  PLANNING,  PROGRAMING,  AND 
COORDINATION 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  To  strengthen  the  Federal 
system  and  cooperative  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  to  make  more  effective  the  wide  range 
of  loan  and  grant  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  provide  for  more  effective 
coordination  of  the  various  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  operating  through  the 
States,  and  In  the  Interests  of  efficiency  said 
economy,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  the  establishment  of  a  policy- 
based  and  continuing  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  coordination  process 
in  State  governments  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported  through  assistance  to  a  unit 
in  each  State  government,  generally  respon- 
sible to  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the 
performance  of  comprehensive  planning, 
programing,  and  coordlnatlve  functions 
which  may  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  The  collection  on  a  systematic  basis 
of  planning,  programing,  and  development 
Information  concerning  Federal.  State,  re- 
gional, or  areawlde.  and  local  public  works, 
capital  Improvements,  capital  acquisitions; 
economic  and  human  resources  development 
programs,  projects,  and  associated  activities. 

"(2)  The  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  development  planning 
and  programing  Information  between  State 
sigencles,  and  between  the  various  levels  of 
government  within  each  State  and  their 
agencies,  including  metropolitan,  district, 
and  regional  planning  and  development 
agencies,  and  between  such  governments 
and  agencies  of  neighboring  States  as  ap- 
propriate. 

"(3)  The  collection  and  analysis  of  (A) 
planning  and  programing  Information  rela- 
tive to  population  characteristics  and  shifts, 
(B)  economic  trends,  developments,  and  pro- 
jections. (C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban 
and  rural  growth  and  change,  (D)  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  analysis  and  pro- 
jections. (E)  social,  educational,  health,  rec- 
reational, and  cultural  development  trends 
and  needs,  (F)  governmental  organisation 
and  finance  within  the  State  and  the  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof,  and  (G)  such  other 
development  and  programing  Information 
necessary  for  comprehensive  State  planning 
and  programing;  and  for  the  coordination  of 
the  planning  and  programing  actlvltiea  of 
State  functional  agencies  and  of  loctd,  met- 
ropolitan, regional,  and  district  planning  and 
development  activities; 

"(4)  The  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
a  coordinated  planning  and  programing  sys- 
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tern  and  process.  Including  tbe  formulation 
ol  a  long-range,  comprehensive  State  devel- 
opment poUclea  plan;  coordination  of  State 
functional  development  planning  and  agency 
program  planning;  shorter  range  compre- 
hensive development  programing  (Including 
the  formulation  of  development  goals,  ob- 
jectives, targets,  strateglee,  and  priorities); 
and  other  activities  necessary  to  the  coordi- 
nation of  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
State,  Its  localities,  regions,  metropolitan 
areas,  and  other  development  districts; 

"(6)  The  provision  of  technical  assistance 
and  training,  and  advice  and  consultation 
on  plsinnlng  and  programing  matters  on  an 
Interprogram,  interagency,  and  intergovern- 
mental basis. 

"nrVKLOPMINT  DISTMCr  AND  MTTBOPOLrTAN 
ASEA  PLAI«IINO,  PBOOaAMINO,  AND  COOBDI- 
NATION 

"Sec.  306.  To  strengthen  the  Federal  system 
throuLgb  encouraging  cooperation  among 
\inlt8  of  general  local  government  having 
common  or  related  development  problems 
through  comprehensive  planning  and  con- 
certed action,  to  avoid  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion in  functional  planning  carried  on  under 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs,  and 
to  promote  effective  and  economical  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  through  areawide 
comprehensive  planning  in  development  dis- 
tricts and  metropolitan  areas,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  policy-based,  planning,  pro- 
graming, and  coordination  process  In  devel- 
opment districts  and  metropolitan  areas 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported  through 
assistance  to  a  tinit  In  each  development  dis- 
trict and  metropolitan  area,  responsible  to 
the  elected  officials  of  the  iinlt  or  units  of 
general  local  government  comprising  such 
development  district  or  metropolitan  area, 
for  the  performance  of  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning,  programing,  and  coordina- 
tion functions  which  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to— 

"(1)  The  collection  on  a  systematic  basis 
of  planning,  programing,  and  development 
Information  concerning  Federal,  State,  re- 
gional, or  area  wide,  and  local  public  works, 
capital  Improvements,  capital  twqulsltlons; 
economic  and  human  resources  development 
programs,  projects,  and  associated  activities 
within  the  development  district  or  metro- 
politan area. 

"(2)  The  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  development  planning 
information  among  the  local  governments 
of  the  district  or  area,  and  between  the  de- 
velopment district  or  metropolitan  area  com- 
prehensive planning  unit  and  the  State  and 
Federal  Oovemments  and  their  agencies. 

"(3)  The  collection  and  analysis  of  plan- 
ning and  programing  Information  relative  to 

(A)  population   characteristics    and   shifts, 

(B)  economic  trends,  developments,  and  pro- 
jections, (C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban 
and  rural  growth  and  change,  (D)  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  analysis  and  pro- 
jections. (E)  social,  educational,  health,  rec- 
reational, and  cultural  development  trends 
and  needs,  (F)  governmental  organization 
and  finance  within  the  development  district 
or  metropolitan  area,  and  (G)  such  other  de- 
velopment planning  and  programing  infor- 
mation necessary  for  comprehensive  area- 
wide  planning  and  programing:  and  for  the 
coordination  of  such  of  the  planning  and 
programing  activities  of  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  development  district  or  metro- 
politan area  which  affect  the  development 
of  the  district  or  metropolitan  area  as  a 
whole. 

"(4)  The  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
ft  coordinated  planning  and  programing  sys- 
tem and  process,  including  the  formulation 
of  a  long-range,  comprehensive  development 
policies  plan  for  the  development  district  or 
metropolitan  area;  coordination  of  local  plans 
and  programs  and  State  plans  affecting  the 
development  of  the  district  or  metropolitan 


area:  preparation  of  shorter-range  compre- 
hensive development  plans  and  programs  in- 
cluding the  formulation  of  development 
goals,  objectives,  targets,  strategies,  and  pri- 
orities; and  other  activities  necessary  to  the 
coordination  of  local  and  functional  plans 
affecting  the  development  of  the  district  or 
metrofMlitan  area  as  a  whole. 

"(6)  The  provision  of  technical  assistance 
and  training,  and  advice  and  consultation  on 
planning  and  programing  matters  to  the  lo- 
cal governments  of  the  development  district 
or  metropolitan  area. 

"COORDINATION    OF    RDXaAL    ASSISTANCE 
PBOGHAMS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  faciUtate  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
development  activities  on  a  continuing  basis, 
to  provide  for  the  more  effective  interchange 
of  development  information  among  the  sev- 
eral levels  of  government  and  their  agencies, 
and  to  encourage  statewide.  Interstate,  and 
cooperative  Interlocal  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programing  on  a  continuing  basis, 
any  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or  gnrant 
made  after  June  30,  1968.  shall  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  If  such  application  Is  made  by  the 
government  of  a  State  or  a  constituent 
agency  thereof,  it  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  comments  of  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning,  programing,  and  coordina- 
tion \inlt  of  such  State  government  respect- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  activities  (and  of 
any  plans  on  which  they  may  be  based) 
which  are  to  be  assisted  under  such  loan  or 
grant  to  the  State  comprehensive  develop- 
ment poUciee  plan  or  multlyear  program. 

"(3)  If  such  application  is  made  by  a  gen- 
eral or  special  purpose  unit  of  government, 
or  by  any  organization  performing  local  gov- 
ernmental functions  in  a  development  dis- 
trict or  metropolitan  area  (whether  directly 
or  through  an  agency  of  the  State  govern- 
ment) ,  It  shall  be  accompanied  by  comments 
of  a  comprehensive  development  planning, 
programing,  and  coordination  unit,  responsi- 
ble to  the  unit  or  units  of  general  local 
government  comprising  the  district  or  metro- 
politan area,  respecting  the  relationship  of 
the  activities  to  be  assisted  (and  of  any 
plans  on  which  they  may  be  based),  imder 
such  loan  or  grant  to  comprehensive,  area- 
wide  planning  for  the  development  of  such 
district  or  metropolitan  area. 

"(4)  Comments  required  by  this  subsection 
to  be  submitted  in  connection  with  applica- 
tions for  Federal  loans  or  grants  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  which  any  such  application  has 
been  submitted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
sisting It  in  determining  whether  the  appli- 
cation is  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Federal  law  which  govern  the  making  of 
such  loans  or  grants. 

"(b)  Any  Federal  agency  contemplating 
direct  Federal  development  activities  which 
will  affect  the  development  of  any  State, 
development  district,  or  metropolitan  area 
shall  consult  with  the  Governor  (or  Gover- 
nors In  the  case  where  more  than  one  State 
would  be  affected)  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  projected  activity  to  State  comprehen- 
sive development  plans  and  programs;  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  development  district  or 
metropolitan  area,  the  agency  shall  constilt 
with  the  comprehensive  planning  unit 
thereof  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  projected 
activity  to  comprehensive  development  plans 
and  programs  of  the  district  or  metropolitan 
area. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  suitable 
proceduree  and  regulations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  subsection  (a),  of  this  section, 
which  may  cover,  among  other  relevant 
matters — 

"(1)  the  reasonable  time  which  may  be 
provided  to  State,  development  district,  or 
metropolitan  area  comprehensive  planning 
units  for  commenting  on  proposed  applica- 
tions; and 


"(2)  the  types  of  programs,  projects,  or  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  exempted  from  cov- 
erage because  of  their  relative  lack  of  alg- 
nlflcance  for  State,  development  district,  or 
metropolitan  area  development;  or  for  such 
other  reasons  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
and  feasible. 

"XNTEaPROGRAM    PtANNINO    COORDINATION    AND 
COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNINQ     SERVICE     AOREX- 

MENTS 

"Sec.  308.  In  order  to  achieve  a  high  level 
of  interprogram  coordination  and  to  elim- 
inate duplication  of  effort  in  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  planning  data  and  Information, 
any  State,  regional,  district,  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  administering  or  receiving 
funds  under  any  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram may,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,,  enter  Into  agreements  with 
comprehensive  planning  units  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  thereby.  Such  agreements 
may  provide  for  payments  to  a  comprehen- 
sive planning  unit  ( 1 )  in  8Up;K>rt  of  compre- 
hensive planning,  programing,  and  coordina- 
tion activities,  (2)  for  planning  review  and 
advice,  as  contemplated  under  section  807, 
technical  assistance,  and  consultation,  (3) 
for  the  provision  of  basic  and  supporting 
planning  and  development  information,  and 
(4)  for  other  similar  services  facilitating  the 
efficient  administration  of  such  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  and  the  functional 
planning  requirements  thereof.  Any  Federal 
department  or  agency  administering  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  under  which  such  an  agree- 
ment is  made  shall  approve  the  expenditure 
of  funds  granted  under  the  program  for  pay- 
ments to  a  comprehensive  planning  unit  for 
service  under  the  agreement  under  such 
conditions  as  the  head  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  administering  the  program 
may  deem  necessary  and  desirable. 

"PUINNINO      PROGRAMING      AND      COOROINATIOir 
GRANTS 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  To  support  comprehensive 
planning,  programing,  and  coordination  units 
and  their  activities,  and  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations contained  in  this  section,  the  Direc- 
tor is  authorized  to  make  planning  grants 
to— 

"(1)  State  comprehensive  planning  units 
for  State  comprehensive  planning  conform- 
ing to  the  standards  set  forth  in  section  SOS 
and  for  research,  technical  training,  and 
coordination  activities  related  thereto. 

"(2)  State  comprehensive  planning  units, 
or  (in  States  where  no  such  planning  unit 
exists)  to  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of 
State  government  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  acceptable  to  the 
Director  as  capable  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
prehensive planning  and  programing  func- 
tions contemplated  by  section  306,  or  to 
designated  metropolitan  and  district  com- 
prehensive development  planning  units,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  comprehensive 
planning  unit,  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive planning  assistance  to  (A) 
cities  and  other  municipalities  having  a 
population  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  decennial  census,  and 
counties  without  regard  to  popxilation;  (B) 
any  group  of  adjacent  oommunltiee,  either 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  having  a 
total  population  of  less  than  fifty  thousand 
according  to  the  latest  decennial  census  and 
having  common  or  related  planning  prob- 
lems; (C)  cities,  other  municipalities,  and 
counties,  referred  to  In  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection  and  areas  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection;  and  (D) 
Indian  reservations :  Provided,  however.  That 
where  a  comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming activity  is  established  on  an  Inter- 
governmental basis  or  a  metrop>olitan,  re- 
gional, or  district  basis,  the  State  compre- 
hensive planning  unit  shall  limit  the  plan- 
ning programs  of  cities  and  other  munici- 
palities and  counties  within  such  area  to 
activities  not  Inconsistent  with  the  afore- 
said metropolitan,  regional,  or  district  com- 
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prehenslve  planning  program.  Such  grants 
may  also  be  made  to  comprehensive  plan- 
ning units  for  any  area  where  there  has 
occurred  a  substantial  reduction  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  as  a  result  of  (1)  the 
closing  (In  whole  or  in  part)  of  a  Federal 
Installation,  or  (U)  a  decline  in  the  volume 
of  government  orders  for  the  procurement 
of  articles  or  materials  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  such  area. 

"(3)  Official  metropolitan,  regional,  and 
district  comprehensive  planning  units,  and 
organizations  of  public  officials  composed  of 
or  directly  representative  of  and  responsible 
to  the  elected  officials  representing  a  unit 
of  areawlde  government  or  the  units  of 
general  local  government,  which  comprise 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  popula- 
ation  of  the  area  according  to  the  latest 
decennial  census;  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
units  or  organizations,  to  the  State  com- 
prehensive planning,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination unit,  to  perform  comprehensive, 
areawlde,  development  planning,  program- 
ing, and  coordination  for  metropolitan  areas, 
regions,  and  other  mxiltljurlsdlctlonal  plan- 
ning districts  designated  by  the  Governor 
(or  Governors  in  the  case  of  interstate 
areas) :  Provided.  That  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  metropolitan,  regional,  or  de- 
velopment district  planning  area  covering 
more  than  one  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  which  an  agency  or  organization 
has  been  or  Is  being  formed  to  carry  out 
comprehensive  development  planning  as 
contemplated  by  thU  title,  or,  prior  to  the 
designation  by  the  Governor  or  Governors, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  planning 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Governor  or  Governors  shall  And  that  the 
boundaries  within  which  such  a  planning 
imlt  may  operate  are  consistent  with  those 
of  other  planning  areas  established  within 
the  State,  or  States,  in  connection  with 
other  comprehensive  and  functional  plan- 
ning in  the  State  or  States. 

"(4)  Cities,  other  municipalities,  and  coun- 
ties which  (A)  are  situated  In  areas  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas  or  as  economic 
development  dlstrlcte  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  section  401  or  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3121  et  seq.),  or  (B)  have 
suffered  subetontlal  damage  as  a  result  of  a 
catastrophe  which  the  President,  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  'An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments  in 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved September  30,  1960.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1855-1855g).  has  determined  to  be  a 
major  disaster. 

"(6)  Tribal  planning  councils  or  other 
tribal  bodies  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  planning  for  an  Indian  res- 
ervation to  which  no  State  planning  unit  or 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  is  empow- 
ered to  provide  planning  assistance  under 
clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  of  1965,  for  compre- 
hensive development  planning  for  the  Ap- 
palachian region  as  defined  by  section  403 
of  such  Act,  and  to  regional  action  planning 
commissions  In  areas  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conmierce  as  economic  develop- 
ment regions  under  section  601  Of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3121  et  seq.)  for  compre- 
hensive planning  to  the  extent  not  assisted 
thereunder. 

"(b)  Planning  assisted  under  this  section 
•hall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  cover 
entire  areas  having  conunon  or  related  de- 
velopment problems.  The  Director  shall  en- 
courage cooperation  In  preparing  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  among  all  interested  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  other  political  sub- 
divisions, public  agencies,  and  other  parties 
In  order  to  achieve  coordinated  development 
of  entire  areas.     To  the  mnTiTnnm   extent 


feasible,  pertinent  plans  and  studies  already 
made  for  areas  shall  be  utilized  so  as  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and  expense. 
Funds  available  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
addition  to  and  may  be  used  Jointly  with 
funds  available  for  planning  surveys,  studies, 
and  Investigations  under  other  federally 
aided  programs. 

"(c)  A  planning  grant  made  under  this 
section,  or  an  allotment  made  after  June  30, 
1970,  under  section  312(a)  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
for  which  the  grant  or  allotment  is  made: 
Provided.  That  such  a  grant  may  be  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  such 
estimated  cost  to  an  official  governmental 
planning  unit  for  an  area  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(4),  or  for  planning  being  car- 
ried out  for  a  city,  other  municipality,  coun- 
ty, group  of  adjacent  communities,  or  Indian 
reservation  in  an  area  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  as  a  redevelopment  area 
or  as  an  economic  development  district  under 
section  401  or  403  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3121  et  seq.) ,  to  States  participating  In  plan- 
ning for  Appalachian  regional  programs,  for 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  course  of  such  plan- 
ning, or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. All  grants  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director.  The  Director  is 
authorized,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  to  make  advance  or  progress  pay- 
ments on  account  of  any  grant  made  tmder 
this  section. 

"(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities, and  to  Indian  tribal  bodies,  un- 
dertaking comprehensive  development  plan- 
ning and,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to  make 
studies  and  publish  Information  on  related 
problems. 

"(e)  In  the  exercise  of  his  function  of 
encouraging  comprehensive  planning,  pro- 
graming, and  coordination  by  the  States, 
the  Director  shall  consult  with  those  officials 
of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  and  municipalities 
for  functional  and  project  development  plan- 
ning. 

"(f)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  any  two  or  more  Statee  to  enter 
into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict 
with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  co- 
operative efforts  and  mutual  assistance  in 
the  comprehensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  interstate,  metropolitan,  or  other 
development  districts  and  to  establish  such 
agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may 
deem  desirable  for  making  effective  such 
agreements  and  compacts. 

"anndai.  development  programs 
"Sbc.  310.  (a)(1)  Any  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  which  admin- 
isters a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of 
the  State  governments  shall,  upon  request, 
notify  the  Governor  or  other  official  desig- 
nated by  him,  or  the  State  legislature,  of  the 
purpose  and  amounts  of  recommended  or 
actual  grants-in-aid  to  the  State.  No  Act 
of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  Governor  or  other  designated  officer  from 
participating  In  the  State's  determination  of 
Its  financial  needs  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
does  with  respect  to  the  budgeting  of  State 
funds. 

"(2)  Subject  only  to  the  procedures  here 
enacted,  nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States. 

"(b)  Any  State,  through  Its  comprehen- 
sive planning,  programing,  and  coordinating 
unit,  as  contemplated  by  section  306,  may 
file  with  the  Director,  by  October  1  of  each 
year,  an  annual  development  prog;ram  which 
shall  Indicate,  In  such  form  and  In  accord- 


ance with  such  procedures  as  the  Director 
shall  prescribe — 

"(1)  the  four-year  development  program 
of  the  State  government  and  its  agencies, 
showing  the  type,  general  location,  and  mag- 
nitude, and  scheduling  on  an  annual  basis, 
of  major  development  projects  and  activities 
contemplated,  along  with  an  indication  of 
those  for  which  Federal  assistance  may  be 
sought;  and 

"(2)  a  development  budget  for  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  following  the  filing  of  the  annual 
development  program,  specifying  the  devel- 
opment projects  and  activities  which  the 
State  government  and  its  agencies  contem- 
plate undertaking  during  such  Federal  fiscal 
year  and  Indicating  for  each  such  project  or 
activity  the  following; 

"(A)  its  statxis  in  terms  of  legislative  ap- 
proval and  State  or  other  fimds  appropriated 
or  committed,  and 

"(B)  the  amoiint  of  Federal  assistance 
which  has  been  or  will  be  sought,  if  any. 

"(c)  Any  metropoUtan  area  or  develop- 
ment district  through  Its  comprehensive 
planning,  programing,  and  coordination 
unit,  as  contemplated  by  section  306,  may 
submit  an  annual  development  program  as 
described  in  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section, 
in  such  form  and  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  to 
the  State  comprehensive  planning  unit,  if 
any,  for  transmittal  to  the  Director.  The 
State  comprehensive  planning  unit  shall 
transmit,  within  such  reasonable  period  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe,  such  district  or 
metropolitan  annual  development  program 
along  with  any  comments  with  respect  to 
the  relationship  of  such  development  pro- 
gram to  State  comprehensive  planning  and 
programing  and  the  State  annual  develop- 
ment program. 

"(d)  Any  State,  development  district,  or 
metropolitan  area  submitting  an  annual  de- 
velopment program,  may  receive  Federal 
grants-in-aid  under  section  309(a)(1)  and 
309(a)  (3)  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  costs 
of  the  comprehensive  planning,  programing, 
and  coordination  activities  for  which  grants 
are  made  thereunder  during  the  Federal  fis- 
cal year  following  the  submission:  Provided, 
That  where  Federal  grants-in-aid  already 
constitute  three-fourths  of  such  costs"  under 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  the  grant-in- 
aid  may  be  increased  to  90  per  centum  of 
such  cost. 

"appropriations  attthorized 
"Sec.  311.  To  enable  the  Director  to  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
strengthening  comprehensive  development 
planning,  programing,  and  coordination  ca- 
pabilities in  State  government  and  In  de- 
velopment districts  and  metropolitan  areas 
and  for  other  activities  authorized  vmder 
section  309,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $76,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  Jime  30,  1970;  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  grants.  Any  funds 
appropriated  hereunder  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"allotments  to  states 
"Sec.  312.  (a)  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
imder  section  311,  In  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  allot  $60,000  to  each  State 
for  comprehensive  State  development  plan- 
ning, and  to  the  comprehensive  areawlde 
planning  unit  in  each  metropolitan  area, 
$20,000  plus  $1,000  for  each  additional  100,- 
000  residents  In  metropolitan  areas  having 
populations  in  excess  of  100.000,  up  to  ft 
maximum  of  $60,000,  for  comprehensive  met- 
ropolitan development  planning. 

"(b)  An  additional  40  per  centum  of  the 
sums  so  appropriated  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  States  in  amounts  which  bear  a  ratio  to 
such  sums  as  the  population  of  each  Stats 
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bean  to  tbe  population  of  all  States  for 
oomprebenslve  State  and  development  dls- 
trlct  planning  programing  and  coordination, 
and  for  assistance  to  otber  activities  author- 
ized under  section  309. 

"(c)  The  remainder  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated in  any  year  shall  be  available  for  addi- 
tional grants  for  activities  authorized  under 
section  309  as  approved  by,  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of,  the  Director:  Provided,  That  up 
to  5  per  centiim  of  the  funds  appropriated 
tinder  this  title  may  be  expended  by  the 
I>lrector  for  studies,  research,  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  advancement  of  the 
pxirpoees  of  this  title.  Any  funds  to  be  al- 
lotted under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  work  programs  (contem- 
plated by  section  313)  of  any  State  or  metro- 
politan area  which  are  not,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Director,  required  to  carry  out  such 
work  programs  shall  be  added  to  the  discre- 
tionary funds  of  the  Director. 

"(d)  The  population  of  a  State,  all  the 
States,  and  of  any  metropolitan  area  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Census. 

"ANKUAL    work    PROCaAMS 

"Ssc.  313.  (a)  Any  State  or  metropolitan 
area  comprehensive  planning  unit  desiring  to 
receive  an  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  312  shall  submit  to  the  Direc- 
tor an  annual  work  program  in  such  form, 
at  such  times,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Director  may  specify,  Indi- 
cating the  comprehensive  development  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  coordination  activities 
which  it  has  scheduled  for  the  approaching 
Federal  fiscal  year.  Including,  In  the  case  of 
the  State  unit,  assistance  to  other  activities 
authorized  under  section  309,  along  with  the 
estimated  costs  thereof,  and  the  estimated 
Federal  share  of  such  of  those  activities  as 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Annual  work  progranu  shall  consti- 
tute an  application  for  a  grant  luider  the 
Director's  discretionary  fund  to  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  the  annual  work  program  are  not 
covered  by  allotments  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  312. 

"(c)  Allotments  under  subeection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  312  shaU  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector within  ninety  days  after  the  appli- 
cable appropriations  have  been  made. 

"IDSCZLULNEOUS 

"Sac.  814.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1),  (6), 
(6),  and  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  (7).  and  (9) 
as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  re- 
spectively; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  subeections  (e)  and 
(f)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  "comprehensive* 
wherever  it  appears  in  such  section;  and 

"(4)  by  stiiking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
"planning"  and  "plans"  mean  planning  and 
plans  for  the  various  functional  components 
of  urban  physical  development.  Such  plan- 
ning and  plans  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  transportation,  public  facilities, 
recreation,  and  other  developmental  activi- 
ties to  the  extent  not  otherwise  assisted 
under  other  provisions  of  law.' 

"(b)  Effective  on  June  30,  1968.  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  is  repealed." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.    McCarthy.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 


of  Senator  Scott  be  added  to  the  list 
of  cosponsors  of  S.  35.  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  tax  status  of  head  of  household 
for  unmarried  persons  who  have  attained 
age  35  and  who  maintain  their  own 
households,  and  that  his  name  be  listed 
among  the  sponsors  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  CinmcH.  Cotton,  Hansen, 

HiCKENLOOPER.    KUCHEL,    McOEE,    MUR- 

PHY,  and  Tydings  be  added  to  the  list  of 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54, 
the  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  and  that 
their  names  be  listed  along  with  other 
sponsors  at  the  next  printing  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  approval  and 
support  of  Congress  of  the  selection  of 
the  U.S.  Ski  Association  that  Jackson 
Hole  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  be  desig- 
nated as  the  site  for  the  1970  Interna- 
tional Ski  Federation  World  Ski  Cham- 
pionships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1473,  the  youth  camp 
safety  bill,  the  names  of  Senators  Grtten- 
iNG,  Inouye.  McIntyre,  and  Muskie  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1502.  the  Police  OflBcers 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1967.  the  name 
of  Senator  Hartke  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  annoimce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

To  be  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  fifth  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations:  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of 
Illinois;  William  B.  Buffum,  of  Mary- 
land; Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California; 
Mrs.  Eugene  Anderson,  of  Minnesota; 
and  Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

To  be  alternate  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  fifth 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations:  Garland  R. 
Farmer,  Jr.,  of  California;  and.  Michael 
lovenko,  of  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(8.  1177)  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  a  Judgment  against  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation  in  Montana. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanlmoua 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  8  to  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A    "CHINESE    WALL"    ALONG    THE 
DMZ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  weekend.  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  has  ordered  the  clearing  and  possible 
fortiflcation  of  a  line  below  the  DMZ 
extending  20  miles  from  the  South  China 
Sea  eastward  to  the  mountains,  and  has 
ordered  South  Vietnamese  battalions  to 
get  to  work  to  clear  out  the  area.  U.S. 
marines  have  joined  in  the  operations 
and,  according  to  reports,  some  have  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  proposal 
because  the  continuation  of  such  a  line 
would  create  a  "Chinese  Wall"  which 
they  seem  to  think  would  extend  along 
the  DMZ  or  the  45  or  50  miles  which 
comprise  that  area  and  southward  along 
the  250-mile  border  separating  South 
Vietnam  from  Laos.     . 

I  have  commented  several  times  on  the 
feasibility  of  a  proposal  to  build  a  de- 
fense line  across  the  DMZ  with  a  con- 
tinuation into  Laos  to  either  the  towns 
of  Savannakhet  or  ITiakhet,  both  of 
which  are  on  the  Thai-Laotian  frontier. 
This,  may  I  say,  would  preclude  the 
necessity  of  building  a  defense  line  along 
the  much  longer  western  border  of  Viet- 
nam. 

ITilfl  proposal,  which  is  not  original 
with  me  but  which  I  support,  would 
make  it  possible  to  decrease  the  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  materiel  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trails  which  lie  In  western 
Laos  and  achieve  the  objective  which 
was  the  stated  aim  of  the  bombing  of  the 
north  but  which  has  failed  because  infil- 
tration has  increased. 

This  defense  line  would  be  composed 
of  electrical  barriers,  mine  traps  and 
other  devices,  plus  the  stationing  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops  In  large  num- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
country. 

I  have  no  figures  as  to  the  cost,  but  I 
am  sure  that  studies  have  been  made  in 
the  Pentagon  and  that  the  cost  would  be 
not  only  reasonable  but  also  more  effec- 
tive in  comparison  with  the  billions  being 
spent  in  Vietnam  today.  Furthermore, 
It  would  confine  the  war  to  South  Viet- 
nam, which  we  have  stated  it  Is  our  pur- 
pose to  protect,  and  at  the  same  time  It 
would  Isolate  Cambodia,  thereby  giving 
th&t  country  a  better  chance  to  maintain 
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its  neutrality  and  to  decrease  its  use  as 
an  area  to  which  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  could  fiee  when  pursued.  It 
would  also  confine  the  activities  of  the 
1.200,000  allied  troops  now  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  securing  that  coimtry,  making  it 
more  stable  and  bringing  about  some 
degree  of  order  and  stability. 

Insofar  as  the  penetration  of  the  bar- 
rier into  Laos  is  concerned,  objections 
may  well  be  raised;  but  I  would  point  out 
that  contrary  to  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1962,  which  called  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  that  country. 
North  Vietnam  has  refused  to  honor  that 
pledge  and  has  consistently  maintained 
elements  within  the  Pathet  Lao,  and  in 
addition  also  used  the  eastern  part  of 
Laos  for  the  canopied  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails 
which  extend  southward  and  eastward 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon,  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnam  has  more  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  than  ever  before,  and  this,  de- 
spite increased  losses  and  increased  de- 
fection, which,  according  to  Secretary 
Rusk  yesterday,  doubled  in  1966  over  1965 
and  so  far  this  year  in  1967  are  doubling 
those  of  1966. 

Insofar  as  infiltration  figures  are  con- 
cerned— again  according  to  statistics  is- 
sued by  the  Pentagon  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1966— it  amounted  to  48,000 
men,  or  Just  under  5,000  a  month.  We 
have  no  "refined"  figures  for  the  last  3 
months  of  1966  or  for  any  month  in 
1967. 

On  the  question  of  the  bombing  of  the 
north,  the  statements  at  hand  seem  to 
Indicate  that  for  the  past  6  weeks  Hanoi 
and  Peking  have  been  working  more 
closely  together  In  the  shipping  of  So- 
viet weapons  by  rail  across  China  and 
without  delay,  hindrance,  or  deduction. 
I  cite  this  to  Indicate  not  only  steady  but 
also  a  stepup  in  assistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam which  gives  It  more  sinews  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict.  It  also  means  that 
the  question  of  the  bombing  of  Hai- 
phong and  Hanoi  and  the  question  of 
whether  to  mine  or  not  to  mine  Hai- 
phong have  become  less  Important  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  Increase  In  shipments 
by  land  and  the  possible  decrease  of 
shipments  by  sea. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  and 
has  been  advocated  by  some  that  we 
bomb  the  airfields  north  of  Hanoi. 
This  could  be  done,  but  the  result  might 
well  be  a  transference  of  planes  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  China  airfields, 
and  the  question  then  would  be  how  far 
do  we  intend  to  go  and  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  results  which  would 
follow. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  on  the  ques- 
tion of  bombing  that  according  to  news- 
paper reports,  we  have  been  dropping 
more  bombs  on  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam than  we  dropped  on  Europe  at  the 
height  of  the  last  war. 

In  reverting  to  the  concept  of  a  bar- 
rier across  the  DMZ  extending  into  Laos, 
it  Is  worthwhile  to  note  that  In  the  past 
several  weeks  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  able  to  penetrate  Into  the  northern 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam  which  com- 
prises the  1st  Corps  area;  and  because  of 
the  Increased  pressure  by  the  North 
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Vietnamese,  we  have  had  to  dispatch  a 
light  infantry  brigade  and  elements  of 
the  1st  Calvary  divisions  to  reinforce 
that  area  as  well,  and  also  to  note  that 
Premier  Ky  has  dispatched  additional 
South  Vietnamese  troops  to  that  area. 

That  we  face  a  serious  question  there, 
there  is  no  doubt.  That  we  ought  to 
consider  ways  and  means  to  stop  or  the 
very  least  to  decrease  sharply  the  infil- 
tration of  North  Vietnamese  troops,  is 
apparent. 

One  way  to  face  up  to  the  situation  Is 
to  give  consideration  to  a  line  of  defense 
across  the  DMZ.  which  evidently  has  al- 
ready been  started  on  the  orders  of  Sai- 
gon, and  I  would  hope  consideration 
would  be  given  to  extending  it  across  the 
45  or  50  miles  which  comprise  the  DMZ 
and  the  additional  125  miles  which  ex- 
tend It  to  either  Savannakhet  or 
Thakhet.  A  project  of  this  kind  could 
well  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  war. 

The  press  has  carried  a  story  that 
General  Westmoreland  has  given  his  ap- 
proval to  the  building  of  a  fortified  bar- 
rier, and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
it  Is  designed  "to  make  a  direct  military 
Invasion  appreciably  more  costly  to  the 
North  Vietnamese." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tention  of  the  Senate  General  Westmore- 
land's statement  on  April  14  when  he 
said  in  an  Interview,  "I  can't  see  any  end 
in  sight."  Perhaps  a  fortified  barrier  is 
a  partial  answer. 


SECOND  PHASE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR   PROGRESS 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  President  Johnson  declared  at 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  summit 
meeting  of  American  Chiefs  of  State  at 
Punta  del  Este,  the  second  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  now  underway. 

In  accomplishing  its  primary  goals  of 
creatings  the  beginnings  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market  and  infusing 
new  Impulse  Into  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  Punta  del  Este  meeting  set  the 
stage  for  renewed  and  redoubled  self- 
help  efforts  by  Latin  Americans.  I  want 
to  say  that  such  efforts,  where  possible, 
will  receive  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  United  States. 

The  road  that  lies  ahead  will  not  be 
easy.  The  long  hard  pull  will  require 
profound  sacrifices  by  all.  There  are  no 
quick,  "sleight  of  hand"  shortcuts  to 
Latin  American  prosperity — no  miracles 
will  be  wrought  except  those  brought 
about  by  constant  dedication  and  plain 
hard  work  together  with  hemispheric  co- 
operation and  unity. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  April  14, 
1967 — Pan  American  Day — may  be  cited 
by  future  historians  as  the  moment  the 
so-called  peaceful  revolution  In  Latin 
America  shifted  gears  In  Its  forward 
march  toward  socioeconomic  develop- 
ment. 

I  extend  sincere  congratulations  to  our 
President  and  his  fellow  American  chief 
executives,  along  with  their  h«urd-work- 
ing  counselors,  for  their  unflagging  faith 
and  farslghted  statesmanship  in  forging 
a  new  and  Indestructible  link  In  the 
chain  of  hemispheric  fraternity  and 
unity. 


SWANSTON  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  87,  Senate  bill  471. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
biU  (S.471)  for  the  reUef  of  Swanston 
Equipment  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  pay  the  claimant 
$21,376,  representing  customs  duties  paid 
by  claimant  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portation of  certain  hydraulic  truck 
hoists  and  parts  thereof  from  Canada. 

An  identical  bill,  S.  317,  passed  the 
Senate  late  in  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  on  October  15,  1965.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  which  took  no  action  on 
the  bill,  and  it  died  in  committee. 

During  the  period  beginning  In  April 
1956  and  ending  in  June  1959.  claimant 
imported  and  sold  to  dealers  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  farm  conversion  truck  hoists 
for  installation  on  ordinary  l^/i-ton 
trucks  used  by  farmers.  Such  hoists 
operated  to  raise  the  front  end  of  the 
truck  wagon  box  so  that  the  load  could  be 
dumped  out  at  the  tailgate. 

Early  In  1959  a  special  agent  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  discovered  that 
the  quarterly  excise  tax  returns  for  the 
periods  ending  June  30,  1956.  through 
June  30,  1959.  had  not  been  filed  and  the 
excise  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  on  the  hoists  sold  during  those 
periods  had  not  been  paid.  The  taxpay- 
ers sought  a  ruling  that  the  hoists  were 
not  taxable  because,  first,  they  were 
mounted  on  trucks  used  only  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;  and,  second,  they  were 
exempt  from  excise  taxes  because  they 
were  subject  tojhe  import  tariff.  The 
Internal  Revenije  Service  rejected  these 
arguments  as  being  contrary  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  ruled  that  the 
hoists  were  taxable.  Claimant  then  was 
heard  In  the  appellate  division  on  the 
principal  ground  that  the  customs  duties 
were  improperly  collected  and  as  such 
should  be  allowed  as  an  offset  against 
the  excise  tax  liability  on  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  equitable  recoupment. 
This  claim  was  overruled  and  the  decision 
reaffirmed  on  the  grounds  that,  first,  a 
requirement  fc«-  free  entry  as  an  agricul- 
tural implement  is  that  the  Implement 
must  be  chiefly  used  throughout  the 
United  States  for  agricultural  purposes; 
and,  second,  available  evidence  did  not 
establish  that  these  hydraulic  hoists  with 
a  capacity  of  9  tons  were  chiefly  used  In 
the  United  States  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

On  June  23,  1963,  the  taxpayer  made 
an  offer  In  compromise  of  the  excise  tax 
liability,  Including  penalty  and  interest 
on  the  basis  that  there  was  doubt  con- 
cerning its  liability  and  it  was  unable  to 
pay  the  total  assessment.  Included  with 
the  offer  In  compromise  was  a  check  for 
$7,961.75,  which  was  tendered  conditional 
upon  acceptance  of  the  offer. 
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During  the  conferences  concerning  this 
offer  in  compromise,  the  president  of  the 
claimant  company  stated  he  had  relied 
upon  the  advice  of  an  employee  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  that  the 
hoists  were  not  subject  to  excise  tax  if 
customs  duties  had  been  paid  on  the 
hoists.  On  August  30,  1963,  the  offer  in 
compromise  was  rejected  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  on  October  22, 1963, 
the  check  for  $7,961.75  was  ai^lied 
against  the  taxpayer's  accoimt. 

Later,  the  Government  sigreed  to  con- 
cede the  25  percent  late  filing  penalty, 
amounting  to  $4,752.80,  and  this  was 
abated.  On  December  5,  1963.  the  tax- 
payer paid  $7,000  which  brought  the 
total  amount  of  tax  and  interest  paid  to 
date  to  $21,542.26  and  reduced  the  out- 
standing liability  to  $2,008.96. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  in  Justi- 
fying relief,  cites  the  contents  of  a  let- 
ter dated  September  13,  1960,  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  over  the 
signature  of  Ernest  W.  Reisner,  Chief, 
Production  and  Assistance  Division,  as 
follows: 

In  reply  to  your  Inquiry  of  September  8. 
1960,  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  In- 
cluding farm  hoists,  for  "on  farm"  use  enters 
the  United  States  from  Canada  duty  free. 
This  does  not  Include,  however,  food  and 
dairy  processing  machinery  and  equipment, 
nor  does  It  Include  Industrial  hoists  and  ma- 
terials handling  equipment. 

further  Information  on  the  latter  may  be 
obtained  from  the  VS.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington  25.  D.C. 

Import  statistics  on  a  number  of  classes 
of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  entering 
the  United  States  from  Canada  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Census,  Washington  26, 
D.C.  Farm  hoists  are  basketed  with  miscel- 
laneous farm  machinery  and  eqiilpment,  and 
cannot  be  segregated  for  statistical  purposes. 

It  was  contended  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  letter  the  claimant  understood  in  the 
trade  that  hoists  for  "on  farm"  use  were 
exempt;  that  no  one  in  the  Government 
made  any  representation  in  regard  to 
the  excise  taxes  due  and  that  had  claim- 
ant known  there  were  both  duty  and  ex- 
cise taxes  due  on  these  farm  hoists  the 
purchases  would  never  have  been  made. 

The  report  recommends  reimburse- 
ment to  the  claimant  for  the  amount  of 
the  customs  duties  which  he  paid  "after 
importing  the  equipment  In  reliance  upon 
information  f rcHn  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  equipment  was  duty  free." 

The  Treasury  Department  strongly 
opposes  the  bill  for  the  following  reasons, 
among  others :  The  only  specific  evidence 
in  the  record  of  a  communication  to 
claimant  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  a  letter  dated  September 
13,  1960.  which  was  long  after  the  hoists 
were  imported.  The  various  reasons 
given  by  the  claimant  for  failing  to  pay 
the  excise  tax  indicate  that  claimant  wm 
aware  of  the  excise  tax  and  relied  upon 
Incompetent  advice  as  to  the  application 
of  the  tax.  In  1956  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  published  "Tax  Guide  for  Small 
BusineBS,"  which  described  this  excise 
tax  on  automotive  parts  and  accessories. 
There  was  no  Indication  that  claimant 
sought  advice  on  this  matter  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  nor  from  any 


other  competent  tax  counsel,  notwith- 
standing that  Its  sales  of  hoists  appeu'- 
ently  amounted  to  almost  $250,000  dur- 
ing the  years  In  question.  The  records 
available  to  the  Treasury  Department 
indicate  that  at  no  time  had  the  claimtmt 
contended  it  was  not  aware  of  the  8  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  automotive  parts.  If 
claimant  had  disagreed  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  hoists,  it  could  have  availed 
itself  of  established  judicial  remedies  to 
contest  the  determination.  Claimant  did 
not  do  so,  and  the  statutory  period  of 
limitations  has  now  expired  on  any  such 
claim.  There  wm  no  evidence  in  this 
case  of  any  extraordinary  extenuating 
circumstances.  Granting  such  relief  in 
this  case  constitutes  a  windfall  for  the 
claimant,  would  discriminate  against 
other  similarly  situated  taxpayers  and 
would  create  an  undesirable  precedent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  86),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptrsposB 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  to  the 
claimant  the  sum  of  $21,376.  the  amotint  of 
customs  duties  paid  in  connection  with  the 
importation  of  certain  farm  machinery  and 
equipment. 

BTATncCNT 

A  similar  bill,  8.  317  of  the  89th  Congress, 
was  approved  by  the  committee  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  no  action  was  taken 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  8.  317  as  Introduced  In  the  89th 
Congress  provided  for  the  payment  of 
•40,377.19  which  represented  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  that  the  claimant  company  was  re- 
qxiired  to  pay  as  excise  taxes  and  as  customs 
duties  In  connection  with  the  importation 
from  Canada  by  it  of  certain  farm  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  bill  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  bef(»'e  a 
subconunlttee  of  this  committee  and  the  bill 
was  subsequently  amended  by  the  full  com- 
mittee to  provide  for  the  payment  only  of 
the  amount  of  $21,376,  the  amount  of  the 
customs  duties  alone. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing  in  the  8&th 
Congress  the  matter  was  summarized  by  the 
Honorable  Quenttn  N.  Burdick.  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Senatx, 

COMMITTKK  ON  THB  JUDICIAKT, 

September  15, 1665, 
Re  8.  317. 

Hon.  JaKXS  O.  EASTLAlfll, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAX  3th:  Testimony  was  taken  in  the 
above  matter  on  May  19,  1966.  Briefly,  the 
facts  are  that  the  Swanston  Ek)ulpment  Co., 
a  small  business  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  acquired 
some  farm  hoists  from  a  Canadian  company 
between  April  1966  and  June  1969.  At  that 
time,  the  president,  WlUlam  M.  Swanston,  Jr., 
was  under  the  Impression  that  farm  hoists 
of  this  type  were  exempt  from  duty  upon  the 
theory  that  they  were  used  solely  for  farm 
use.  I  beUeve  the  evidence  fully  substan- 
tiates the  record. 

It  appears  that  after  the  purchase  had  been 
made,  Mr.  Swanston  was  contacted  by  a 
special  agent  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  not  only  duty  but  for  a  10-per- 
cent excise  tax.  Since  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations has  expired,  he  used  this  recourse  by 
way  of  private  legislation. 

By  letter,  dated  September  13.  1960,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  over  the  sig- 


nature of  Bmest  W.  Reisner.  Chief.  Produc- 
tion and  Assistance  Division,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Swanston  as  follows  In  response  to  his  in- 
quiry of  September  8.  1960: 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  September  8, 
1960,  farm  machinery  and  equipment.  In- 
cluding farm  hoists,  for  'on  farm'  use  enters 
the  United  States  from  Canada  duty  free. 
This  does  not  include,  however,  food  and 
dairy  processing  machinery  and  equipment, 
Tv/t  does  It  Include  industrial  hoists  and 
materials  handling  equipment. 

"Further  Information  on  the  latter  may 
be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

"Import  statistics  on  a  number  of  classes 
of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  entering 
the  United  States  from  Canada  can  be  ob- 
toined  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
Farm  hoists  are  basketed  with  miscellaneous 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and  can- 
not be  segregated  for  statistical  purposes." 

This  letter  then  confirmed  what  he  had 
understood  In  the  trade  to  be  the  fact; 
namely,  that  hoists  for  "on  farm"  use  were 
exempt.  No  one  in  the  Government  made 
any  representation  in  regard  to  the  excise 
taxes  due,  but  it  Is  suffice  to  say  had  Mr. 
Swanston  known  there  were  both  duty  and 
excise  taxes  due  on  these  farm  hoists,  the 
purchases  would  have  never  been  made. 

I  do  believe  In  equity.  The  Swanston 
Equipment  Co.  has  a  valid  claim  for  the  duty 
paid,  which  is  in  the  amount  of  $21,376. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  have  S.  317 
reported  to  the  full  committee  directing  pay- 
ment in  that  amount. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

QUENTIN  N.  BUROICK. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
amended  in  the  89tb  Congress  and  as  Intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress,  to  reimburse 
the  claimant  for  the  amount  of  the  customs 
duties  which  he  paid,  after  Importing  the 
equipment  in  reUance  upon  Information 
from  an  agency  of  the  Government  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  equipment  was  duty 
free,  is  meritorious  and  recommends  it  favor- 
ably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bUl. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  471 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Swanston  EqiUpment  Company,  of  Fargo. 
North  Dakota,  the  sum  of  $31,376.  represent- 
ing the  sum  of  the  amounts  such  company 
was  erroneously  reqiUred  to  pay  as  customs 
duties  in  connection  with  the  importation 
from  Canada  by  It  of  certain  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  (including  farm  hoists)  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  October  6.  1966, 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  May  14,  1969. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS FOLLOWING  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkanssis  tMr. 
McClellan]  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes; that  following  his  speech  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 


Aixorr]  be  recognized  for  20  minutes; 
and  that  thereafter  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIOLENCE  IN  CLEVELAND  WHILE 
POLICE  ARE  ASSIGNED  TO  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  DUTY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  reading  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  I  also  noted 
the  headline,  "Violence  Overtakes  a  Be- 
stirred Cleveland." 

Mr.  President,  Cleveland  Is  my  home 
city.  I  have  lived  there  for  many  years. 
Many  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  and  our 
two  little  children  lived  in  peace,  con- 
tentment, and  happiness  In  the  Hough 
area  where  this  violence  occurred.  Ap- 
parently times  have  changed. 

Yesterday  violence  again  erupted  in 
the  Hough  area  in  East  Side  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  the  scene  of  violent  rioting 
and  destruction  last  summer.  Accord- 
ing to  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
most  experts  who  have  taken  Cleveland's 
racial  temperature  this  spring  have  con- 
cluded that  the  city  is  again  heading  for 
summer  convulsions.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  speaking  at  an  impromptu  news 
conference  yesterday  also  Included 
Cleveland  among  the  cities  across  the 
country  that  could  "explode  in  racial 
violence  this  summer." 

There  are  symptoms  enough  for  this 
diagnosis:  violence  as  exemplified  in  yes- 
terday's fighting,  rock -throwing,  and 
window  smashing  along  Superior  Avenue 
from  about  East  79th  Street  to  the  East 
I05th  Street  area;  anger  and  tension  In 
Negro  poverty  sections;  Increased  crime; 
ugly  Incidents  between  police  and 
crowds;  and  white  hostility  to  Improving 
the  Negro  environment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  gloomy  predic- 
tions will  be  proven  false,  that  dvlc 
leaders  In  Cleveland  of  both  races  will 
act  responsibly  to  forestall  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  daily  we  read  of  killings, 
rapes,  muggings,  robberies,  purse  snatch- 
ings,  and  other  crimes  of  violence  on  the 
streets  of  every  American  city.  My  home 
city  of  Cleveland  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  these  crimes.  Now,  in  addition 
to  these  problems  and  other  normal  law- 
enforcement  problems,  officials  of  this 
great  city  are  faced  with  the  possibility— 
which  I  fervently  pray  will  never  come 
about — of  further  racial  incidents  this 
summer. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Cleveland  the 
present  administration  has  diverted  six 
employees  of  the  Cleveland  Police  De- 
partment to  so-called  civil  defense  duties. 
These  six  able-bodied  policemen  are  sit- 
ting around  doing  nothing,  just  waiting 
for  the  bomb  to  drop.  There  are  five 
civil  defense  zone  offices  throughout  the 
city  and  a  police  officer  In  charge  of  each 
zone.  At  present  one  such  position  is 
vacant.  Lt.  Theron  Eddy  Is,  I  am  told, 
in  charge  of  the  whole  program  and  his 
office  is  In  city  hall.  He  has  a  secretary 
who  Is  a  policewoman.  The  four  police 
officers  presently  assigned  to  his  civil  de- 
fense unit  are  E.  Davison,  Jim  Foley, 
William  Hertzel.  and  Gus  Zukle. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
their  duties  ostensibly  are  to  recruit, 
train,  and  supervise  auxiliary  police  offi- 
cers who  would  augment  the  local  police 
force  in  case  of  a  civil  defense  emer- 
gency. They  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  v(rfunteer  civil  defense  workers,  who 
have  performed  outstanding  service 
throughout  the  Nation  when  natural  dis- 
asters occurred.  I  am  informed  that 
these  police  officers  occasionally  have 
extra  duties  during  evening  hours,  but 
these  duties  are  also  concerned  with  civil 
defense  and  not  with  normal  police  func- 
tions. For  the  most  part,  they  consist  of 
giving  speeches  before  private  groups  and 
showing  propaganda  movies  dealing  with 
civil  defense  shelters. 

The  fact  is  that  their  primary  activity 
is  to  sit  around  doing  nothing,  waiting 
for  that  nuclear  bomb  to  fall.  I  am  sure 
that  they  have  filled  many  filing  cabinets 
with  reports  of  their  activities  and  with 
the  memorandums  that  they  write  to 
each  other  and  to  their  superiors  on  the 
civil  defense  boondoggle  which  has  al- 
ready coKt  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
more  than  $1.3  billion  to  no  good  pur- 
pose. They  are  prone  to  issue  propa- 
ganda leaflets  and  write  nice  messages  to 
themselves.  However,  I  assert  that  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland  are  not  one  whit 
safer  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  by 
the  existence  of  this  absurd  civil  defense 
section  in  the  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  outrageous  that  five  police- 
men and  a  policewoman  should  be  di- 
verted from  the  normal  duties  as  police 
officers  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed 
for  those  duties  more  than  ever. 

Crime  and  tension  are  increasing 
throughout  the  city  of  Cleveland,  espe- 
cially in  the  Negro  slum  areas  with  near- 
ly 100  fires  set  on  one  recent  night  alone. 
Fifty-nine  teachers  have  been  beaten  on 
school  gnmnds  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Three  merchants  have  been  shot 
to  death  in  slum  areas  since  March  1, 
and  many  more  were  robbed.  The  for- 
mation of  white  vigilante  groups  has 
been  reported.  City  hall  has  suggested 
that  firemen  arm  themselves  to  repel 
attackers.  Fire-bomb  threats  come  in 
around  the  clock  at  police  headquarters. 
Mr.  President,  in  reading  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  Saturday,  I  was  saddened 
this  morning  to  see  the  picture  of  a  newly 
made  widow  whose  husband  operated  a 
grocery  store  in  Cleveland,  and  who  was 
gunned  down  by  robbers  of  his  market. 

While  all  this  and  much,  much  more 
is  occurring.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  offi- 
cials of  the  Cleveland  Police  Etepartment 
have  assigned  six  officers  to  useless  and 
wasteful  civil  defense  duties.  If  only 
one  robbery  had  been  averted;  if  only 
one  life  had  been  saved;  If  only  one  act 
of  violence  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
addition  of  these  six  officers  to  normal 
police  functions,  they  would  have  accom- 
plished immeasurably  more  than  they 
will  ever  accomplish  sitting  aroimd  wait- 
ing for  the  bomb  to  drop. 


Mr.  President,  I  cite  this  only  as  an 
examine  of  the  crying  need  in  my  home 
city  of  Cleveland  for  a  more  realistic  and 
constructive  attitude  toward  solving  the 
problems  facing  that  city.  In  Itself,  the 
«tfslgnment  of  these  police  officers  to  the 
civil  defense  boondoggle  is  indicative  of 
the  apathy  that  exists. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years,  Cleve- 
land was  proud  of  being  the  "City  of 
Nations"  and  was  known  for  its  racial 
harmony.  In  Cleveland  where  the  31 
members  of  our  city  council  are  elected, 
and  not  appointed  as  are  members  of  the 
police  force,  10  are  Negroes.  In  the 
cabinet  of  the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  two 
of  the  nine  directors  are.Negroes.  How- 
ever, while  there  are  considerably  more 
than  2,000  men  on  the  Cleveland  police 
force,  only  137  are  Negroes.  This,  in  a 
city  where  33  percent  of  the  population 
is  Negro.  Business,  civil,  and  commu- 
nity leaders  of  both  races  have  taken 
steps  to  help  correct  the  conditions  that 
breed  poverty,  hopelessness,  and  the  in- 
dignities of  ghetto  life.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  We  in  the  Congress 
also  have  the  duty  to  enact  into  law  more 
effective  programs  to  back  up  and  aid 
efforts  of  community  leaders  In  Cleve- 
land and  other  cities  of  the  Nation  to 
provide  adequate  housing  and  to  elimi- 
nate poverty.  Unless  we  do  so,  there  will 
be  further  explosions  caused  by  pent-up 
frustrations,  imemployment,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  those  living  in  neglected 
neighborhoods. 

The  housing  program  Is  too  small.  The 
poverty  program  is  too  small.  The  pro- 
gram for  slum  schools  is  too  smalL  It  is 
not  the  riots  in  the  slums  but  these  lame 
and  inadequate  programs  that  are  the 
real  disgrace  of  the  richest  nation  on 
earth. 

In  part  this  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
cost  of  our  involvement  in  the  miserable 
civil  war  in  Vietnam— a  little  nation  less 
than  half  the  size  of  some  of  our  States 
and  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

To  continue  this  war  means  that  the 
desperate  social  prc^lems  we  face  at 
home  will  remain  neglected.  Instead  of 
rebuilding  our  cities,  we  are  burning  Viet- 
namese villages.  Unemployment,  ghetto 
housing,  the  urgent  need  for  more  hos- 
pitals and  schools — all  these  must  wait 
while  we  destroy  Vietnam.  In  their  place 
we  will  have  infiation  and  higher  prices, 
higher  interest  rates,  a  more  Intensified 
gearing  of  our  economy  to  military  needs, 
and  all  the  other  economic  and  social 
ills  that  have  afflicted  our  land  as  a  result 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  clear  that  the  elimination  of  slum 
misery  will  require  new  programs  and 
much  money.  We  ae  legislators  must  act 
with  determination  in  providing  the 
wherewithal  to  erase  conditions  in  slum 
neighborhoods  which  give  rise  to  the 
ugly  rioting  which  racked  our  cities  last 
summer.  We  must  be  determined  in  this 
task.  The  handwTiting  is  clearly  written 
on  battered  walls  of  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  other  great  cities  of  our  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  city  offldala  must 
clean  house  and  immediately  do  those 
things  that  can  be  done  at  no  cost  to 
taxpayers  to  help  avert  violence  and 
crime.   I  assert  that  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
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land  the  first  small  step  can  be  taken  by 
removing  those  police  oCBcers  assigned 
to  civil  defense  duties  and  placing  them 
in  jobs  where  they  can  help  protect  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland  and  help  avert  tva- 
ther  disorder.  This  should  have  been 
done  long  ago.  It  will  not  cost  taxpayers 
one  cent.  It  will  not  in  any  way  decrease 
the  security  of  the  citizens  of  Cleveland. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  save  taxpayers' 
money  and  add  to  their  protection.  It  is 
high  time  that  ofBcials  of  the  Cleveland 
Police  Department,  and  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  woke  up  and  the  same  is  true 
of  police  departments  and  mayors  in  any 
other  American  city  where  the  services  of 
trained  police  officers  are  being  complete- 
ly wasted  on  ridiculous,  wasteful  civil  de- 
fense programs.  It  is  an  act  of  folly  to 
divert  police  officers  from  their  normal 
duties  to  protect  the  people. 


SOVIET  WAR  MATERIAL  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  13 
contained  a  column  by  David  Lawrence 
entitled  "Overlooking  the  Obvious  on 
War."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
article  David  Lawrence  points  out  that 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national dispatches  have  informed  the 
country  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  have  reached  an  agreement  to  as- 
sure the  steady  flow  of  Soviet  war  mate- 
rials to  North  Vietnam.  He  alleges  that 
even  after  this  news  became  known,  the 
State  Department  is  urging  Congress  to 
pass  measures  to  expand  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Communist  bloc  countries. 
He  Insists  that  our  biggest  mistake  in 
conducting  international  affairs  is  the 
tendency  to  ignore  realistic  facts  and 
"overlook  the  obvious." 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], a  minority  member,  have  Joined  In 
annoimcing  hearings  before  this  Com- 
mittee cm  East-West  Trade.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  hold  both  these  Senators  in 
high  regard  and  have  a  profoimd  respect 
for  their  opinions.  In  embarking  on 
these  hearings,  I  know  they  are  moti- 
vated by  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  what 
is  best  for  our  country,  even  though 
there  Is  some  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  timing  of  such  hearings. 

In  the  statement  accompanying  the 
announcement,  I  note  this  observation: 

Ea<t- West  TnAt  la  a  fertile  field  for  Amer- 
ican commerctal  consideration  and  a  fertile 
field  for  controversy  and  myth-making. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  myth  that  we 
have  nearly  half  a  million  Americans 
imder  fire  In  Vietnam.  It  is  no  myth 
that  weapons  and  supplies  of  many  kinds 
are  being  furnished  by  the  Communist 
bloc  countries  to  defeat  and  destroy 
American  military  forces.  It  Is  no  myth 
that  it  is  next  to  Impossible  to  differen- 


tiate between  strategic  and  nonstrategic 
materials  in  time  of  war. 

Though  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the 
effect  of  publicized  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  there  should  be  no  such  trade 
expansion  until  the  shooting  stops.  I 
regret  that  the  President  already,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  has  somewhat  expanded 
our  trade  with  our  virtual  enemies.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence  that  we  are  ig- 
noring facts  and  overlooking  the  obvious. 

When  these  hearings  are  held,  I  hope 
and  expect  that  there  will  be  many  wit- 
nesses who  will  oppose  East- West  trade 
expansion  until  hostilities  in  southeast 
Asia  are  terminated. 

ExHisrr  1 

OVXRLOOKING    THE    OBVIOUS   ON   WAR 

( By  David  Lawrence ) 

The  biggest  mistake  made  in  conducting 
International  affairs  is  the  tendency  to  Ignore 
realistic  facts  and  "overlook  the  obvious." 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional dispatches  from  Washington  have  ]\ist 
Informed  the  country  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  have  reached  an  agreement  to 
assure  the  steady  fiow  of  Soviet  war  nuiterials 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Even  after  this  news  became  known.  State 
Department  officials  were  urging  Congress  to 
pass  measures  to  Improve  trade  relations  with 
Communist-bloc  countries  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Tet  the  government's  own  Intelligence 
sources  abroad  have  reported  that  "some  sort 
of  tripartite  understanding"  has  been  reached 
between  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Moscow.  What- 
ever their  Ideological  differences,  they  now 
have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  stand  together  against  the  United 
States. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  getting 
small  arms  and  light  equipment  from  China 
for  some  time,  but  they  depend  on  Riissla  for 
such  Items  as  MIO  jet  fighters  and  antiair- 
craft missiles.  Most  of  these  supplies  are 
going  by  sea,  but  some  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant Items  connected  with  missile  operations 
are  being  shipped  overland. 

According  to  International  law.  every  na- 
tion may  trade  with  either  side  in  a  war  but 
takes  the  risk  of  having  Its  trade  Interrupted 
and  war  supplies  sized  and  confiscated  as 
contraband. 

The  United  States  has  taken  no  steps  to 
halt  Russian  vessels  or  the  ships  of  any  of  the 
other  countries  which  are  steadily  moving  In 
and  out  of  the  port  of  Haiphong.  The  ob- 
vious fact  is  that  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  helping  to  kill  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam and  are  preventing  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment from  entering  Into  f>eace  negotiations. 

Sen.  Bourke  Hlckenlooper,  (R-Iowa)  said 
during  the  bearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  Tuesday: 

"It  appears  we  have  fooled  around  too  long, 
and  now  the  Russians  and  Chinese  are  get- 
ting back  together  on  logistic  support  for 
North  Vietnam." 

All  this  Is  making  American  military  men 
more  and  more  unhappy  about  the  way  their 
operations  have  been  restricted.  Certainly 
the  bulk  of  Soviet  support  which  is  going  by 
sea — particularly  all  the  oU  as  well  as  deck- 
loads  of  military  trucks — could  be  prevented 
from  being  landed  at  Haiphong.  Also,  supply 
lines  north  of  Hanoi  could  be  bombed.  If 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States  are 
not  given  the  right  to  fight  the  war  as  It 
should  be  fought  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
may  go  on  for  years. 

One  point  being  raised  by  opponents  of  a 
blockade  Is  that  no  actual  state  of  war  has 
been  declared  by  Congress.  But  there  are 
many  precedents  In  international  law  for 
the  Interception  of  arms  and  munitions  with- 
out any  declaration  of  war.    As  recently  as 


1963,  during  the  Kennedy  administration, 
the  United  States  Navy  stopped  and  searched 
Russian  vessels  which  were  suspected  of  car- 
rying equipment  for  the  Communist  mis- 
sile bases  In  Cuba.  Congress  had  not  passed 
any  resolution  specifically  authorizing  this 
action. 

Similarly,  during  the  Korean  War, 
although  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  not  declared  a  state  of  war.  the  United 
States  Navy  was  employed  along  the  entire 
Korean  coast  to  prevent  any  kind  of  sea  traf- 
fic from  reaching  the  northern  part  of  that 
country,  which  was  held  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  Vietnam  casualties  are  continuing  to 
mount.  Military  men  privately  are  express- 
ing concern  that  they  should  be  expected  to 
win  a  war  without  being  given  the  right 
to  employ  essential  military  tactics — namely, 
to  bomb  all  supply  lines  of  the  enemy  and 
Intercept  at  sea  any  shipments  of  war  mate- 
rials. 

What  Is  pvizzUng  Is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  not  taken  cognizance 
of  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  activities  in 
supplying  war  materials  to  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment. There  are  many  members  who 
feel  that  a  resolution  condemning  the  ac- 
tion would  be  a  warning  to  both  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  tell  them 
that  all  the  conventional  weapons  and  tac- 
tics of  war  would  be  employed  to  stop  as- 
saults against  the  American  Army  and  Al- 
lied troops  as  they  seek  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  EXTREMISM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  6,  1967,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
made  an  outstanding  speech,  entitled 
"The  Dangers  of  Extremism."  before  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  National 
Women's  Division  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  his  Incisive  remarks  our  colleague 
pointed  out  how  extremism  breeds  on 
alienation  and  how  the  problem  of  alien- 
ation is  tied  up  with  both  our  wars — 
the  war  on  poverty  here  at  home  and  the 
civil  war  in  Vietnam,  which  we  have  al- 
lowed to  become  an  American  war.  He 
clearly  and  concisely  showed  that  If  we 
fail  to  win  the  war  against  poverty,  the 
Nation  can  look  forward  to  a  progressive 
estrangement  of  rich  and  poor,  and  of 
black  and  white.  Also,  if  we  fail  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  prospect  is  a 
similar  one;  those  who  believe  in  a  mili- 
tary solution  will  become  more  extreme 
in  their  belligerence,  while  those  who 
oppose  the  war  will  l)e  driven  toward 
more  dramatic  demonstrations  of  their 
dissent. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  out- 
standing speech  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

TKX   DAMQEW   or   EXTRCMISM 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  National  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  at 
the  Mayfiower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C 
April  6,  1967) 

Three  years  ago  at  the  Cow  Palace  In  San 
Francisco  the  Republican  Party  virtually 
split  Itself  down  the  middle  over  the  Issue 
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of  "extremism,"  while  the  nation  looked  on 
in  fascination,  disbelief,  and  a  grain  of 
horror — and  in  some  of  us,  as  practicing 
politicians  of  a  different  political  persua- 
sion— a  measure  of  smug  satisfaction  as  well. 

Since  then  there  has  been  far  less  talk 
about  those  far  out  on  both  ends  of  the 
political  spectnmi.  Yet  in  my  judgment  the 
threat  of  extremism  Is  far  more  acute  today 
than  It  was  three  years  ago.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  make  this  so? 

The  central  fact  of  American  life  today  Is 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  As  this  war  is  escalated 
day  by  day  in  our  pursuit  of  an  ever  elusive 
total  military  victory  which  will  bring  the 
Viet  Cong  and  their  Northern  allies  cringing 
to  their  knees,  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
this  questionable  glory  steadily  rises. 

The  costs  are  heavy  and  I  shall  not  take 
your  time  to  recite  them  here.  We  are  pay- 
ing every  day  in  the  relative  inattention  of 
our  leaders  to  the  problems  of  our  own 
society,  because  of  their  absorption  In  the 
problems  of  Vietnam;  In  the  drag  the  war 
places  on  our  efforts  to  make  meaningful 
progress  In  establishing  that  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  Is  so  essential  to 
peace  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of 
both  countries  and  the  world;  and  of  course. 
In  the  tragic  killing  and  maiming  of  our  own 
precious  youth,  as  well  as  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese.  North  and  South,  ci- 
vilian and  military,  old  and  young,  who  are 
the  direct  human  casualties  of  the  war. 

But  perhaps  the  highest  price  of  all  is  the 
brutallzatlon  of  our  own  society  which  the 
war  Is  causing.  Primitive  Instincts  for  com- 
bat have  been  revived  by  the  dally  statistics 
of  the  number  of  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  killed  In  the  last  24  hours. 
Watching  the  war  on  TV  has  become  a  popu- 
lar spectator  sport.  Seeing  young  men 
killed  and  old  women  burned  Is  common- 
place In  the  living  rooms  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Clamor  In  the  country  for  "get- 
ting It  over  with  quickly"  by  unleashing  the 
full  force  of  our  military  strength — including 
nuclear  weapons — rises  dally. 

In  short,  the  United  States  is  in  danger 
of  catching  war  fever  because  of  our  ex- 
posure in  Vietnam.  So  far,  we  have  just 
had  a  touch  of  It.  But  If  the  case  gets  more 
serious — and  I  fear  that  It  must  unless  we 
are  able  to  achieve  an  honorable  negotiated 
settlement  before  the  escalation  goes  much 
further — it  can  produce  long-range  crip- 
pling effects  on  our  society. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  belligerence  abroad 
and  extremism  at  home  go  hand  In  hand. 
Intolerance  Is  the  ugly  handmaiden  of  war — 
Intolerance  of  those  who  dissent  from  the 
goals  of  the  war  and  the  manner  In  which 
they  are  pursued,  Intolerence  of  those  who 
feel  that  there  should  be  more  emphasis  on 
negotiations  and  less  emphasis  on  military 
aggressiveness. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  kinds  of 
Intolerance  which  have  kept  the  American 
Negro  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  for  100  years  after  the  winning  of  the 
war  which  was  supposed  to  bring  "freedom?" 
How  different  Is  this  from  the  subtle  antl- 
semltlsm — and  sometimes  not  so  subtle — 
that  still  hamp>ers  and  entangles  Americans 
of  the  Jewish  faith?  How  different  Is  this 
from  the  hostility  with  which  Catholics  are 
sometimes  regarded  In  certain  rural  parts  of 
this  country? 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
those  who  most  strongly  advocate  military 
victory  In  Vietnam — at  whatever  cost — are 
necessarily  bigoted,  or  that  those  with  the 
strongest  racial  and  religious  prejudices  are 
also  necessarily  ultra-hawks.  But  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me  If  I  wonder  aloud  about 
whether  there  Is  any  significance  In  the  fact 
that  the  part  of  our  country  which  has  been 
most  culpable  In  the  field  of  clvU  rights  and 
equal  opportunity — the  states  of  the  Old 
Confederacy — Is  also  the  part  of  the  country 
which  Is  most  vociferous  In  Its  support  of 
measures  to  "win  the  war  In  Vietnam." 


The  intercoimectlon  between  belligerence 
and  extremism  is  not  limited  to  the  war  In 
Vietntmi.  We  had  a  good  example  of  this  In 
the  Senate  not  long  ago  In  the  debate  over 
approval  of  the  Consular  Convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  has 
now  been  signed  by  the  President. 

This  Convention  Is  a  modest  step  In  the 
direction  of  establishing  normal  relations 
between  the  world's  two  greatest  powers.  In 
many  ways  It  will  work  to  the  advantage  of 
this  country.  Our  society  has  traditionally 
been  an  open  society;  Russia's  has  been 
closed.  Consequently,  any  steps  that  further 
open  up  Russia  to  the  penetration  of  Western 
Influences  are  a  clear  gain  for  us. 

Nevertheless  a  massive  campaign  against 
the  Consular  Convention  was  mounted  by 
the  organized  forces  of  the  Extremist  Radical 
Right.  A  somewhat  unhelpful  statement  by 
the  Director  of  the  FBI — to  put  it  mildly — 
was  seized  upon  to  generate  an  hysterical 
spy  scare,  and  used  to  whip  up  unsophisti- 
cated and  easily  deluded  people  against  the 
Convention. 

The  results  could  be  felt  all  over  Washing- 
ton. At  one  point  during  the  debate  my  mall 
from  constituents  In  Pennsylvania  was  run- 
ning nearly  100  to  1  against  the  Convention. 
The  principal  themes  In  this  mall  were  fear, 
mistrust,  and  suspicion.  Fear — >that,  in 
Khrushchev's  unhappy  phrase,  the  Russians 
are  out  to  "bury  us"  and  are  well  on  their 
way  to  succeeding.  Mistrust — that  the  Rus- 
sians would  lure  us  Into  signing  a  treaty, 
planning  secretly  to  break  it  themselves.  I 
don't  know  how  many  times  I've  seen  the 
words.  "You  can't  trust  the  Russians,"  in 
mail  of  this  kind,  generally  used  to  preface 
the  assertion  that  the  Russians  have  broken 
every  treaty  they  have  evw  signed — &  gross 
historical  inaccuracy.  And  suspicion — that 
the  other  side  is  out  to  get  us,  in  some 
Machiavellian  way  we  have  not  yet  figured 
out.  and  that  there  are  concealed  traps 
secreted  away  in  the  innocent  seeming 
language  of  the  Convention. 

I  have  seen  these  themes  before.  Four 
years  ago  when  the  Congress  was  struggling 
to  pass  the  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Bill  intro- 
duced by  President  Kennedy.  Congressional 
offices  were  flooded  by  letters  expressing  fear 
of  the  growing  Negro  participation  in  this 
country's  communal  life,  mlstrxist  of  the 
Administration's  motives  In  proposing  the 
bill,  and  suspicion  of  Its  effect  on  our  Consti- 
tutional scheme.  And  last  year  we  saw  them 
etgaln  In  the  avalanche  of  mall  directed  at 
President  Johnson's  Fair  Housing  Bill. 

There  Is  another  dimension  to  this  prob- 
lem which  Is  related,  but  subtly  different. 
Bigotry.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  merely  a  species 
of  callousness.  What  makes  prejudice 
work — If  that  Is  the  way  to  say  It — Is  the  in- 
ability of  the  prejudiced  person  to  identify 
with  the  victim  of  his  bias  as  a  brother 
human  being. 

It  is  this  very  falling  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  affluent  majority  of  this 
country  to  ignore  and  neglect  the  36  million 
Americans  who  live  in  poverty  today.  One 
writer  has  described  them  as  "the  Invisible 
poor."  That  is  too  flattering  to  the  rest  of 
us.  They  never  were  invisible;  we  just  re- 
fused to  look  at  them.  We  built  our  super- 
highways and  expressways  over  and  around 
their  ghettos  and  the  people  In  them  so  that 
comfortable,  middle  class  Americans  could 
ride  back  and  forth  to  their  homes  In  the 
suburbs  complaining  about  the  crime  wave 
on  their  way  without  having  their  eyes 
opened  and  their  consciences  strained. 

I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  days  of 
Ignorant  neglect  of  the  pOor  are  over.  If  the 
launching  of  the  War  on  Poverty  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  does  nothing  else — 
and  I  am  one  who  believes  that  It  can 
and  must  do  much  more — It  will  at  least 
have  educated  us  to  the  problem.  If  we  are 
foolish  enough,  or  heartless  enough,  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  poor  today,  It  will  not  be 
In  Ignorance  but  In  deliberate  callousness. 


And  here  again  the  link  between  attitudes 
toward  events  abroad  and  attitudes  toward 
events  at  home  is  discernible.  The  hallmark 
of  the  Radical  Right  Is  that  It  is  "know 
nothing"  on  international  Issues  and  "care 
nothing"  on  domestic  Issues.  The  same  tun- 
nel vision  which  blinds  it  to  the  need  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament  measures  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  war  prevents  It  from 
seeing  the  need  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestments to  halt  the  blighting  of  millions 
of  American  lives. 

Fortunately  this  negative  point  of  view 
Is  not  widely  held.  The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
which  I  Chair,  recently  completed  Its  first 
week  of  hearings  on  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. Competent  witnesses  agreed  that  the 
92  billion  which  the  President  has  recom- 
mended for  that  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
administered  by  Sargent  Shriver's  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  entirely  Inadequate 
even  though  it  is  a  20%  increase  over  what 
the  President  got  last  year.  Programs  all 
over  the  country  have  already  been  cut  back. 
This  summer  things  will  be  worse.  Mayor 
Cavanagh  of  Detroit,  President  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
former  President  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  testified  that  a  minimum  of  (3  bil- 
lion would  be  required  to  keep  the  program 
moving  ahead.  Other  responsible  witnesses 
put  the  figure  at  94.5  billion. 

Representatives  of  the  poor,  directors  of 
community  action  agencies,  Erwin  Canham, 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Andrew 
Blemlller,  representing  the  AFL-CIO,  all 
agreed  that  we  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  poverty  problem  In  the  United 
States.  Sargent  Shrlver  has  stated  that 
of  the  35  million  Americans  now  living  in 
poverty.  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  pro- 
grams have  had  some  impact  on  only  4  mil- 
lion. How  much  of  an  Impact  we  don't  yet 
know.  Many  of  the  witnesses  were  critical 
of  the  operations  and  administration  of  the 
poverty  program.  But  not  one  undertook 
to  recommend  that  we  make  peace  with 
poverty  by  quitting  the  war. 

It  Is  clear,  of  course,  that  Federal  money 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  other 
complicated  technical  and  human  reasons 
why  We  have  not  done  better  than  we  have. 
But  without  adequate  funding  a  real  pro- 
gram is  impossible.  And  because  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam — and  the  mood  It  has  created 
in  the  Congress  and  the  country — I  frankly 
despair  of  securing  adequate  fxuidlng. 

We  are  just  getting  under  way  vrith  our 
investigation  of  the  poverty  program.  On 
Monday  I  shall  be  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
to  open  a  tour  of  ten  states  from  which  we 
hope  to  gain  helpfxil  Information  about  the 
pliisses  and  mlnusses  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
as  It  Is  being  fought  In  the  field.  We  must 
find  out  what  is  wrong  and  what  Is  right 
with  Its  operations,  so  that  we  can  do  our 
part  in  making  all  the  programs  more  effec- 
tive. 

All  this  may  seem  remote  from  the  prob- 
lem of  extremism,  yet  I  submit  that  It  is 
not.  For  extremism  breeds  on  alienation, 
and  this  problem,  the  problem  of  alienation. 
Is  tied  up  with  both  our  wars — the  one  here 
at  home  against  poverty,  which  we  must 
win;  and  the  one  In  Vietnam,  which  we 
must  end. 

If  we  fall  to  win  the  war  against  poverty, 
what  we  have  to  look  forward  to  Is  the  pro- 
gressive estrangement  of  rich  and  poor,  and 
of  black  and  white.  If  we  fall  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  prospect  is  a  similar 
one;  those  who  believe  in  a  military  solution 
will  become  more  belligerent,  while  those 
who  oppose  the  war  will  be  driven  into  more 
extreme  positions  and  more  dramatic  demon- 
strations of  their  dissent. 

Let  me  stress  here  that  our  concern  can- 
not just  be  '«-ith  extremists  of  the  right.    All 
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forms  of  estremlam  constitute  an  att&ck  on 
the  fabric  of  our  democratic  society. 

I  wonder  bow  many  of  you  saw  Art  Bucb* 
wald'B  excellent  column  of  last  week  on  the 
problem  of  free  speecb.  Mr.  Bucbwald's 
toucb  Is  llgbt,  but  bis  pen  is  sharp.  His 
subject  was  bis  visit  to  a  mythical  institu- 
tion called  the  "Sltdown  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology" to  confer  with  an  organization  called 
the  "Students  for  Utterly  Free  Sp>eech  and 
the  Preservation  of  Democratic  Institutions 
Through  the  Exchange  of  Ideas  Movement." 

He  asked  the  group's  spokesman  what  the 
purpKiee  of  his  organization  was.  "Our  main 
purpose  Is  to  keep  speakers  who  come  to 
college  campuses  from  speaking,"  he  was 
told. 

"If  you  are  for  free  speecb,  why  don't  you 
let  the  speaker  say  what  is  on  his  mind?"  be 
asked. 

The  spokesman  answered,  "We're  not  for 
free  8f>e«ch  for  the  speaker.  We're  for  free 
speecb  for  ourselves.  We  demand  the  right 
to  Interrupt  anybody  any  time  he  opens  bis 
mouth.  Our  members  don't  want  to  sit 
around  listening  to  people  make  a  lot  of 
speeches  all  day.  They  like  action.  That's 
why  they  Joined  the  Free  Speech  Moveoient. 
We  prefer  to  boo  ttsd  shout  a  lot.  It  gets  rid 
of  our  hostilities." 

What  Bucbwald  is  saying — without  using 
a  sledgehammer — is  tliat  free  speech  Is  Just 
as  dead,  whether  it's  murdered  in  the  name 
of  free  speech  or  for  some  other  cause.  I 
don't  know  if  there  is  anyone  here  who  has 
personal  memories  of  the  Nazi  bully  squads 
that  spelled  the  end  to  free  speech  in  Oer- 
many  in  the  1920's  and  1030's  with  their 
shouting,  violent  breaking  up  of  meetings. 
If  there  is,  I  wonder  what  she  must  think 
of  the  shouting  outburts  which  have  pre- 
vented spyeakers  from  being  beard  on  some  of 
our  college  campuses. 

Up  to  tills  point  I  have  been  talking  only 
about  extremism  in  this  country.  Before  I 
conclude  I  would  like  to  CMld  a  word  or  two 
about  matters  abroad. 

Last  fall  I  went  on  a  foxir-week  study  mis- 
sion for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  took  me  to  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Middle  East  and  Israel.  I 
came  back  with  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  three  widely  separated  areas  of  conflict 
In  the  world,  in  each  of  which  there  is  either 
violence  in  being  or  violence  In  prospect — 
violence  which  could  erupt  into  a  wide  war 
with  unforeseen,  and  unforeseeable,  conse- 
quences. 

One  of  these  I  have  already  mentioned: 
Vietnam.  The  other  two  are  Germany  and 
the  Middle  East. 

All  through  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  I  found  a  widespread  concern  about 
the  danger  of  a  militarily  resurgent  Germany. 
The  losses  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many— particularly  by  the  Russians,  Poles 
and  Yugoslavs — have  caused  a  mistrust  and 
fear  that  20  years  of  peace  have  tempered 
but  not  ended.  This  fear  has  given  some 
Eastern  European  govenunents  a  powerful 
hold  on  their  people.  It  has  also  apparently 
affected  attitudes  toward  the  United  States, 
for  it  is  felt  that  we.  In  the  name  of  antl- 
communlsm,  have  rearmed  Germany. 

Although  I  tiave  read  in  the  press,  as  you 
have,  disturbing  reports  about  an  apparent 
rise  in  neo-Nazi  and  right-wing  political  ac- 
tivity, it  is  bard  to  know  bow  much  signifi- 
cance to  place  on  them.  I  do  have  a  good 
deal  of  hope,  however,  that  West  Germany's 
new  coalition  government,  headed  by  Chan- 
cellor Kleslnger,  and  with  Willy  Brandt  as 
Foreign  Minister,  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
cooling  and  settling  of  the  domestic  political 
climate.  Then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  possible 
to  proceed  toward  the  goal  of  removing  for- 
ever the  fear  of  another  German  war  of  ag- 
gression, through  the  negotiation  with  all 
parties  concerned  of  a  general  and  complete 
disarmament  agreement  which  would  allow 
for  Germany's  peaceful  reunification.  Ger- 
many must  never  threaten  the  world's  peace 
again. 


The  situation  In  the  Middle  East  is  doubt- 
less familiar  to  everyone  here.  Israel,  ringed 
about  by  Arab  enemies  and  with  its  back 
to  the  sea,  has  been  in  a  virtual  state  of  siege 
since  Its  creation.  Although  Nasser's  egotisti- 
cal belligerence  cannot  be  discounted,  the 
principal  threat  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East, 
it  seemed  to  me,  lies  in  the  Arab  refugee 
camps  which  are  situated  In  Jordan  and 
along  the  Gaza  strip.  These  camps  are  breed- 
ing places  for  hate  and  revenge  against  Is- 
rael; over  half  the  able  bodied  men  in  them 
are  unemployed.  Their  children  are  dally 
subjected  to  a  vicious  hate  campaign  against 
Israel.  These  camps  are  the  main  recrulUng 
ground  for  the  so-called  "Palestinian  Libera- 
tion Army,"  which,  although  it  poses  no  great 
threat  to  Israel's  security  In  Itself,  is  capable 
of  provoking  a  war  In  which  others  would 
carry  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  to  abolish 
these  seething  nests  of  anti-Israeli  ex- 
tremism, by  taking  steps  to  bring  about  the 
asslmUation  of  these  refugees  Into  the  na- 
tional life  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
Middle  Bast — and  I  do  not  exclude  Israel. 
It  is  very  much  in  Israel's  Interest  to  see 
to  it  that  these  people  are  given  a  chance 
to  start  a  new  life  under  conditions  which 
would  permit  them  to  become  stable,  law 
abiding  citizens  of  the  community  In  which 
they  would  settle. 

Meanwhile  we  must  work  to  bring  about 
general  arms  control  and  dlsarnaament  for 
the  Middle  East  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  and  permit  all  the  nations  of  that 
troubled  region — Jew  and  Arab  alike — to 
turn  their  energies  to  the  task  of  creating 
a  better  life  for  their  people.  But  until 
that  goal  is  realized,  let  no  one  be  mistaken: 
Israel  is  here  to  stay,  and  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  guarantee  that. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  basic  assumption — 
that  extremism  on  foreign  policy  matters 
and  extremism  on  domestic  matters  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin,  then  our  Job  is  not 
harder,  but  easier.  As  we  work  to  sub- 
stitute international  cooperation  for  Inter- 
national conflict  in  our  dealings  with  other 
nations,  we  shall  be  helping  to  create  a 
climate  here  at  home  where  conflict  be- 
tween groups — rich  and  poor,  Negro  and 
white — will  give  way  to  conciliation  and  co- 
operation. Every  step  we  take  toward  a  more 
peaceful  world  is  likewise  a  step  toward  a 
more  unified  and  prosperous  America,  and 
every  tension  we  can  relax  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  will  make  possible  the  further 
relaxation  of  tension  in  our  own  society. 

We  must  therefore  resolve  to  renew  and 
intensify  our  efforts  toward  the  eradication 
of  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  divide  us 
from  our  fellow  citizens,  and  our  nation 
from  our  fellow  nations,  wherever  they  oc- 
cur, and  whatever  the  issue — civil  rights  or 
disarmament.  East-West  trade  or  the  War 
on  Poverty — so  as  to  put  an  end  for  all 
time  to  the  menace  of  extremism  in 
America. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unEmimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MISSION  OF  MRS.  HUBERT  H 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  BYRD  otf  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Sunday.  April  16.  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  Potomac  magazine, 
-reported  an  Interview  here  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  between  a  reporter  for  the 
Post  and  Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  wife 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  title  "The  Mission  of 
Muriel  Humphrey." 

The  sympathetic  and  informal  treat- 
ment given  to  Mrs.  Humphrey's  person- 


ally dedicated  mission  to  publicize  the 
problems  of  mental  retardation,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Interviewer,  Vivian  Yud- 
kln.  has  made  this  a  very  readable  and 
appealing  article.  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
whose  personal  charm  and  many  capa- 
bilities are  well  recognized  by  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation,  has  opened  new 
vistas  through  her  efforts  to  enlist  pub- 
lic participation  in  Improving  the  oppor- 
tunities for  greater  advancement  for 
mentally  retarded  American  youths. 
Her  own  family  situation,  approached  in 
the  constructive  spirit  which  is  typical 
of  Mrs.  Humphrey's  efforts  throughout 
her  life,  has  given  the  Impetus  for  her 
mission — that  of  enlisting  others  to  Join 
her  In  her  cause,  one  that  offers  great 
hope  to  a  much  larger  segment  of  our 
American  people  than  perhaps  many 
realize. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newspa- 
per article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Mission  or  Mtthixi,  Homphszt 
(By  Vivian  Yudkln) 

Muriel  Hximpbrey  is  exactly  on  time  for 
her  appointment.  As  she  enters  the  living 
room  of  the  Humphreys'  Harbour  Square 
apartment  her  bright  turquoise  dress  Is  out- 
shone only  by  the  dazzle  of  her  intensely 
blue  eyes.  They  are  somewhat  wary  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  the  eyes  of  a  totally 
assxu-ed  woman. 

She  has  the  sturdy,  stolid  bearing  of  a 
pioneer  woman.  Her  handshake  is  firm  and 
matter-of-fact,  familiar  with  the  palm  of 
the  public.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
curiously  small  hand  Is  enigmatic — there  is 
another  Muriel  Humphrey. 

Her  executive  assistant  and  press  secretary, 
Betty  South,  with  murmuring  Idaho  voice 
and  soft  blonde  slipping  hair,  seats  herself — 
at  Mrs.  Humphrey's  Invitation— neatly  at  the 
end  of  the  long  curving  couch.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey, bolt  upright  In  the  center  of  the 
couch,  turns  to  the  respectful  maid.  "Tes," 
she  says,  and  nods  for  coffee.  Her  silvery 
hair  glistens  like  buffed  pewter,  her  fresh 
country-girl  skin  is  ruddy  with  expertly  ap- 
plied makeup  plus  the  Washington  March 
wind  she  has  Just  left.  Now  she  waits.  She 
is  feeling  her  way  Into  what  Is  expected  of 
her.  and  she  is  primarily  a  lady  of  action. 
Her  strong  pink  arms,  the  poise  of  her  newly 
coiffed  bead,  the  vigorous  thrust  of  her  body 
towards  the  coffee  cups  say.  Let  us  proceed) 

She  pats  a  stack  of  letters  at  her  side,  all 
from  people  who  have  seen  her  on  televi- 
sion— the  Mike  Douglas  Show — with  her 
eldest  granddaughter,  six-year-old  Vicky 
Solomonson.  Vicky,  the  daughter  of  Nancy 
and  C.  Bruce  Solomonson  of  Mlnneaf>oIls  was 
bom  a  Mongoloid  child  on  election  night 
1960,  and  the  lifting  of  the  veil  of  mental  re- 
tardation has  become  for  Muriel  Humphrey 
the  most  absorbing  promotional  Interest  of 
her  public  and  private  life. 

She  wants  very  much  to  begin  the  inter- 
view by  reading  from  the  stack  of  letters, 
but  she  is  so  anxious  to  talk  about  Vicky 
that  she  almost  forgets  the  letters.  Her 
voice,  richly  resonant,  hesitates  then  plunges 
all  at  once  Into  talk.  It  has  made  Its  de- 
cision and  will  not  go  back.  But  from  time 
to  time  she  administers  a  little  pat  to  those 
letters  there  at  her  side,  as  If  they  were  a 
household  pet  which  needs  reassurance  that 
It  is  not  forgotten.  MlsUess  is  stUl  here, 
soothes  the  hand,  your  wants  will  be  at- 
tended to  all  in  good  time,  in  a  moment. 

The  energy  and  excitement  of  her  project 
bursts  from  her  like  flame  from  a  log.  It  la 
Impossible  not  to  become  swept  up  Into  It. 
Muriel  Humphrey,  wife  of  a  Vice  President, 
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the  first  ever  elected  to  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Retardation,  (and  this 
election  was  one  of  her  own  choosing,  was 
In  fact,  her  own  Idea)  is  raring  to  go. 

She  is  talking  now  about  Vicky  and  her 
aflllctlon,  one  which  affects  the  lives  of  half 
a  million  babies  born  annually,  and  what  she 
Is  saying  has  been  repeated  scores  of  times 
by  Mrs.  Hiunplirey  to  the  press,  in  maga- 
zines, to  TV  viewers,  in  public  speeches  and 
on  her  trips  abroad  in  the  past  few  years. 
Yet  the  words  come  forth  as  newly  minted 
as  if  she  herself  has  never  heard  them  before. 

It  is  apparent  that  she  is  a  pretty  woman 
and  enjoys  it.  feminine,  too — in  a  way  more 
youthful  than  expected.  She  touches  her 
new  hairdo,  obviously  enjoys  her  bright  dress 
from  whose  hem  a  silky  beige  slip  protrudes 
as  she  moves.  Her  smile  Is  one  she  gets  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  from  herself,  but  the 
essential  quality  of  her  character  Is  her  lack 
of  neurosis.  And  she  has  no  tiresome  man- 
nerisms. It  Is  this  which  has  caused  her  to 
be  classified  as  unsophisticated  by  so  many, 
but  this  Is  hardly  the  case.  Muriel  Hum- 
phrey today  knows  exactly  who  she  Is,  what 
she  stands  for.  what  her  abilities  are.  what 
her  best  points  are,  and  what  she  wants. 

She  recognizes  these  without  any  excuses 
or  subtleties  and  when,  as  In  the  case  of  her 
granddaughter  Vicky,  she  espouses  a  cause 
with  all  the  Intensity  of  her  will  and  finely- 
honed  discipline  of  purpose,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  her  success.  She  talks  about  her 
daughter,  Nancy.  "Nancy's  pretty,"  she  says, 
"a  little  fat  .  .  ."  (she  pauses,  laughs  ex- 
tenuatlngly).    "Nancy's  shy." 

Muriel  Humphrey's  brows  come  together 
in  a  shade  of  puzzlement,  wonderment  at 
this,  her  own  daughter's  shyness.  Whatever 
shyness  she  undoubtedly  felt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  public  life  has  been  relentlessly 
weeded  out  of  herself,  by  herself.  When 
Vicky  was  only  5  months  old  It  was  a 
torment  tat  Nancy  Solomonson  to  go  any- 
where with  Vicky,  even  to  oroes  the  street 
to  the  store  with  her.  "I."  said  grandmother 
Muriel.  "/  used  to  wheel  that  baby  around 
In  her  carriage,  take  her  to  the  store,  chat 
with  people  1  knew.  /  liked  to  show  off  that 
baby  she  was  so  sweet!" 

Then  she  pauses  for  a  moment,  thinking. 
She  laughs  again,  a  shamefaced  laugh  like 
a  schoolgirl  caught  out  of  bounds  by  a 
teacher.  "I  was  Ignorant,"  she  says,  "Ob  well, 
no,  not  ignorant  but  Innocent,  you  can  call  It 
that.  I  simply  didn't  understand  bow  Nancy 
felt  in  the  beginning.  All  my  four  children 
were  healthy  children.  You  see.  all  I  ever 
had  to  worry  about  were  the  usual  things  like 
ordinary  illnesses,  measles  and  mumps.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  Nancy.  I 
simply  couldn't  understand  her  at  first.  But 
that's  what  you  have  to  do,  you  have  to  learn 
to  feel  your  way  Into  what  the  other  person 
Is  feeling,  what  the  mother  Is  feeling,  what 
Nancy  went  through." 

She  leans  forward  with  the  discovery  of 
what  she  has  found  out  dawning  on  her  all 
over  again.  Peeling  her  way  Into  things  Isn't 
really  Mxiriel  Humphrey's  way.  Her  way  is  to 
take  hold,  to  do,  to  act.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  family  tragedy,  feeling  was  called  for 
first,  so  feeling  Is  what  she  has  achieved.  She 
nods  rapidly.  Yes,  she's  done  It.  she's  ac- 
complished It,  It  came  off.  She  appears  de- 
lighted with  the  fact  that  she  has  faced  and 
is  facing  still  another  challenge  and  has 
mastered  It.  When  the  child  was  born  It  was 
known  from  the  very  first  day  that  she  would 
be  one  of  the   "special   ones." 

"Why,"  Mrs.  Humphrey  says.  "I  would  have 
taken  that  baby,  I  would  have  cared  for  her 
If  Nancy  and  Bruce  had  wanted  me  to,  if 
Nancy  bad  felt  she  couldn't  have  managed. 
It  isn't  easy."  She  shares  the  distress  of  her 
family  with  you  generously,  with  the  total 
absence  of  self-pity  which  is  at  the  core  of 
her  pithiness.  "But  It  has  to  be  lived  with 
and  It  must  be  done  I" 

She  slips  Into  the  public  cadences  of  her 
position  quite  often,  as  easily  as  slipping  on 


a  glove.  She  herself  is  not  aware  these  are 
public  cadences  any  more;  she  utters  these 
remarks  with  the  same  sincerity  as  when  she 
tells  of  having  to  keep  rubber  ptanttee  on 
Vicky  all  during  the  recent  February  tova 
when  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  Vicky  appeared 
together  to  publicize  mental  retardation. 

"They  .  .  .  Vicky,"  says  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
"don't  have  the  same  level  of  reeponAe  to 
physical  needs  ...  or  to  hurt  ...  as  the 
others  .  .  ."  She  says  this  with  an  air  of 
confiding  intimacy  and  then  adds  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  "my  strong  feeling  is  that 
we  must  realize  that  these  children  have 
every  bit  as  much  right  to  as  nearly  normal 
an  opportunity  as  possible.  The  Congress 
should  make  more  money  available  to  build 
schools,  to  do  more  research  ...  I  am  aware 
of  the  problems  these  children  make  in  a 
family  and  It  Is  not  always  possible  to  keep 
the  child  at  home  .  .  ." 

Then  she  slides  back  into  the  personal 
talk  in  the  exact  bright,  lively,  unhurried 
tone  of  the  pubUc  statement.  "Vicky  might 
have  to  go  away  one  day."  she  says,  her  eyee 
looking  off.  "not  now.  but  In  a  year  or  two 
say.  for  the  rest  of  the  famUy's  sake  you 
know"  (and  then  the  public  words  crowd  In. 
wlUy-nlUy) .  "That's  why  special  schools 
must  be  built,  even  for  part-time  going  away, 
or  for  the  summer  so  that  the  parents  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  may  have  some  time 
to  themselves  and  allow  the  child  to  be  with 
It's  own  kind." 

There  is  a  large  television  set  In  front  of 
the  couch.  Mrs.  Humphrey  places  her  coffee 
cup  on  the  tray  and  looks  at  the  empty 
TV  screen.  "There  was  a  program  on  the 
mentally  Ul  last  night,"  she  recalls.  She  Is 
about  to  relate  this  to  her  project,  there  Is 
a  visible  struggle,  then  she  gives  in  to  an 
Instant  of  enjoyment.  "And  oh  my  good- 
ness." her  voice  comes  with  a  rush,  "some 
nights  you  Just  sit  in  front  of  TV  and  It's 
absolutely  dead  and  last  night  we  had  Mark 
Twain  and  Brigadoon  and  the  program  on 
the  mentally  ill  to  choose  from  .  .  ."  Her 
laughter  at  the  vagaries  of  TV  programming 
is  rich  with  pleasure.    She  pauses. 

Through  the  apartment  wlndovra  directly 
ahead  of  us  the  midwinter  Potomac  River, 
Its  waves  turned  back  by  the  wind,  stretches 
up  to  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge.  To  the  right 
there  are  dank  dripping  tree  branches  and 
In  the  distance  the  White  House  and  Arling- 
ton Cemetery.    The  view  is  melancholy. 

Was  it  Muriel  Humphrey's  Idea  to  bring 
little  Vicky  to  Washington  to  appear  publicly 
on  programs  which  deal  solely  with  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  retardation? 

"Oh,  we  all  talked  it  over  In  the  famUy," 
Mrs.  Humphrey  says,  veering  around  firmly. 
Did  Nancy  Solomonson  mind?  "Nancy 
doesn't  mind  It  a  bit." 

Others  in  the  family  are  becoming  Involved 
In  Vicky's  affliction  now.  For  example. 
Donna  Erlckson  Humphrey  married  In 
Minneapolis  In  August,  1966,  to  son  Robert 
Humphrey  Is  at  this  time  studying  how  to 
teach  retarded  children.  In  fact.  Mrs. 
Humphrey  arranged  a  party  for  Vicky  and  her 
classmates  at  the  Louise  Whltbeck  Fraser 
School  for  the  Retarded  to  be  given  the  day 
after  Donna  and  Robert  were  married  at  the 
Hvunphrey  home  In  Waverly,  Minn.  The 
green  and  white  tents,  the  same  tables  and 
chairs  left  there  from  the  wedding  festivities, 
even  the  half-eaten  wedding  cake  were  used 
for  the  children.  Douglas,  another  Hum- 
phrey son.  helped  entertain  the  children. 
The  Vice  President  piloted  them  about  In 
a  pontoon  boat.  Mrs.  Humphrey  wrote  about 
this  party  In  an  article  for  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  So  perhaps  It  is  due  to  Mrs. 
Humphrey's  energetic  skill  In  bringing  Vicky 
Into  the  foreground  of  the  family's  life  as 
well  as  Into  the  public  consciousness  that 
Nancy  "does  not  mind." 

Betty  South,  neatly  and  quietly  In  her 
corner,  her  bands  on  her  lap.  occasionally 
breaks    In    with    a    suggestion.    "Oh    yea. 


clothes,"  Mrs.  Humphrey  gives  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  gratitude  at  being  reminded. 
"Of  course."  she  says,  with  a  renewal  of  en- 
ergy, "socne  of  the  children  at  Vicky's  school 
don't  always  appear  as  If  anybody  at  their 
homes  gave  a  thought  to  how  they  look,  and 
this  Is  so  Important!"  Vicky  SolcMnonson 
is  assuredly  "given  a  thought  to." 

"She's  alwajrs  dressed  so  prettily,  little 
plaid  dresses,  her  hair's  alwajrs  curled,  some 
of  the  other  little  girls  have  their  hair 
chopped  OFF"  (Mrs.  Humphrey  draws  down 
her  mouth  in  amazement)  "and  their  teeth, 
It's  so  important  about  their  teeth.  They 
have  teeth  like  .  .  .  well,  so  often,  the  teeth, 
and  they  can't  breathe  pr(^erly  you  know 
.  .  .  It's  so  Important  to  have  the  teeth  taken 
care  of.  straightened,  so  that  when  they  look 
In  the  mirror  they  won't,  well,  recoil,  they 
do  know  how  they  look  you  know,  they  do 
respond.  I've  seen  it  In  Vicky's  eyee  and  I've 
talked  to  the  dentists  and  I've  told  them  bow 
necessary  it  Is  for  them  to  work  towards 
the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  retarded  and  of 
course  they've  premised  me  they  will.  I  say 
to  them.  Dentists,  do  something  .  .  ." 

She  adds  suddenly.  "Thoee  dentists  must 
be  made  aware.  Everybody  must  be  made 
aware."  She  is  not  going  to  put  down  her 
hoe  tmtll  every  man.  woman  and  child  In 
the  U.S.  is  made  aware.  "They  must  not  be 
shunted  aside,  laughed  at  by  their  neigh- 
bors, pushed  Into  a  comer  by  the  Congress." 

How  could  It  be  otherwise? 

But  what  about  Vicky? 

Does  Vicky  mind  being  In  the  public  eye? 
Could  Vicky  mind?  Or  Indeed  does  Muriel 
Humphrey  mind.  In  the  case  of  her  grand- 
daughter? 

"It's  fun."  she  says,  "Vicky  and  I  bad 
more  fun ! 

"At  flrst  Nancy  thought  she  ought  to  come 
along  on  this  last  trip  with  Vicky,  but  I  said 
Nancy  you  don't  like  plane  rides  and  you 
don't  like  to  appear  In  public,  why  put  your- 
self out  to  do  two  things  you  don't  want  to 
do?  And  Mike  Douglas  asked  me  that  in 
his  studio.  He's  a  very  nice  man.  When 
Vicky  was  playing  with  her  puzzle  set  in  the 
comer  be  asked  me,  does  Vicky  mind?  £lrs. 
Humphrey  do  you  think  Vicky  feels  unhappy 
at  such  exposure?" 

The  diamond-blue  eyee  are  genuinely  per- 
plexed for  an  Insrtant,  then  they  smile.  "Vicky 
had  a  wonderful  time,  after  all  she  was  with 
me,  someone  she  trusted.  And  when  she 
went  to  the  White  House  for  lunch,  why. 
going  to  the  White  House  Is  enough  to  shake 
the  poise  and  sophistication  of  anybody,  let 
alone  a  child  ...  I  wanted  the  Johnsons  to 
meet  her.  I  wanted  them  to  see  what  she  is 
going  through  and  you  know  how  it  is  you 
hear  about  it  and  it's  never  the  same  as  when 
you  actually  see  it  .  .  .  and  they  did  see  it. 
the  way  it  really  is,"  she  said  "you  have  to 
see  it  to  know  what  it's  really  like." 

So  she  Is  a  lady  with  a  mission  and  nothing 
Is  going  to  deflect  that  mission  until  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  problem  has  been 
aired,  examined,  given  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning.  The  stories  of  Muriel  Humphrey's 
early  days  are  remembered.  This  Is  that 
same  Muriel  Buck  of  Huron.  S.D.,  whose 
father  failed  in  venture  after  ventvire  In  his 
efforts  to  keep  going  In  the  Depression  years. 

This  Is  the  self-same  "Bucky"  (as  Hubert 
Hximphrey  called  her  In  1936)  who  worked 
as  a  blller.  got  up  at  dawn  each  morning  to 
make  sandwiches  which  Humphrey  sold  to 
his  fellow  graduate  students  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  The  same  Mtirlel  Hum- 
phrey who  cared  for  three  young  children 
(the  fourth  had  not  yet  arrived)  and  who 
earned  money  mowing  lawns  and  managing 
a  small  apartment  building  to  help  pay  off 
91700  of  the  flrst  Humphrey  campaign  bUls, 
which  the  Humphreys  flrst  thought  had  al- 
ready been  paid  by  his  supporters.  So  the 
determination  to  win,  to  beat  the  enemy  is 
not  new,  ncH*  are  the  methods  of  winning. 
Muriel  Humphrey,  today,  has  her  same  "let- 
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us-now-be-up- and -doing"  attitude  as  always 
which  says  "While  one  Is  alive  and  able  to 
draw  breath  one  Is  able  to  do  something 
about  the  situations  In  life.  It's  absolutely 
un-understandable  that  people  are  not  able 
to  achieve  what  they  want  to  achieve  once 
they  put  themselves  Into  It  .  .  .  with  all 
their  souls  and  with  all  their  mights!" 

In  a  curious  kind  of  a  way,  this  newest  and 
most  fierce  of  all  of  Mtirlel  Humphrey's  cam- 
paigns Is  a  personal  one.  It's  a  painkiller, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  pain  which  will  live 
and  grow  by  the  minute,  by  the  hour,  and 
day.  She's  new  to  this  type  of  adversary, 
the  kind  which  does  not  depart  even  though 
Vicky  Is  h(Mne  In  Minneapolis  after  her  tour 
and  may  not  return  to  Washington  until 
late  summer.  But  "It  Isnt  certain,"  "the 
summer  is  coming  .  .  ."  and  "the  family 
bouse  at  Waverly  Is  Just  wooderful  for  Vicky, 
she  has  so  much  more  room  there,"  and  back 
she  goes  to  the  whole  topic. 

She  can  no  more  keep  away  from  It  than 
a  bee  fracn  clover.  Call  It  self  therapy,  call 
It  expiation,  call  It  a  kind  of  search  for 
peace,  one  thing  Is  certain :  Muriel  Humphrey 
won't  stop  In  her  cause  of  "making  p>eople 
aware"  of  the  kind  of  suffering  Vicky  and 
those  like  Vicky  unknowingly  Inflict  on  their 
families.  And  In  sharing  that  suffering  with 
the  public,  as  Muriel  Himiphrey  wife  of  the 
Vice  President,  she  Is  continuing  what  she 
has  always  done — that  Is,  converting  a  per- 
sonal goal  Into  a  public  inspiration. 


Ajyril  17,  1967 


THE   TWO   WARS   OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, all  Americans  are  very  well  aware 
of  the  war  of  bullets  and  bombs  being 
waged  every  day  In  South  Vietnam  as 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers, sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  strive 
to  bring  peace  and  protect  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  regular  troops  and 
the  CcHnmunist  Vietcong  irregulars. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  "other 
war,"  by  which  we  refer  to  the  pacifica- 
tion efforts  in  the  villages.  But  there  is 
still  another  Vietnam  war  that  is  being 
waged,  and  it  is  being  waged  daily  here  in 
the  United  States  and  inside  other  demo- 
cratic countries  allied  with  or  tradition- 
ally friendly  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  war  of  propaganda;  it  is  a  psychologi- 
cal war.  It  is  being  waged  by  an  irre- 
sponsible group  of  people  whose  adher- 
ents range  from  fanatic  leftist 
extremists  to  the  lunatic  fringe  that  is 
always  to  be  found  in  times  such  as  these. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  there  are  some  inno- 
cent people  in  this  Irresjwnslble  group, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  di£B- 
cult  for  innocent  people  to  be  a  part  of  a 
group  that  denigrates  our  President  and 
our  Vice  President,  that  bums  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  a  public  demonstration,  and 
that,  increasingly,  seems  to  be  led — if 
the  photographs  in  the  daily  newspapers 
are  any  guide— by  bearded  hooligans  who 
could  well  do  with  a  haircut  and  a  bath. 

The  demonstrations  in  New  York  City 
and  In  San  Francisco  on  Saturday,  April 
15.  went  a  long  way  toward  showing  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  other  Vietnam 
war  is  to  harass  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  hold  up  American  pol- 
icy to  ridicule  and  contempt  aroimd  the 
world,  to  attack  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam,  and,  above  all.  to 
stay  the  hand  of  the  United  States  in  Its 
efforts  to  contain  the  march  of  world 
communism.    If  American  public  opin- 


ion ctm  be  so  brainwashed  or  so  intimi- 
dated that  it  will  ask  that  we  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  then  Communist  aggression 
will  feel  perfectly  free  to  go  on  the  march 
from  South  Vietnam,  In  southeast  Asia, 
to  Berlin  in  Europe,  and  around  the  vast 
continents  of  Africa  and  South  America. 

The  case  has  been  put  very  well  by  the 
head  of  a  small  country  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  Sultan  of  Bnmei— in  a  news- 
paper interview  on  April  10,  1967 — said 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  "is  not 
Just  a  question  of  southeast  Asia  but  a 
question  of  defending  what  is  good 
against  what  Is  evil  "  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  hoped  the  United  States  would 
stay  In  that  part  of  the  world  in  order  to 
be  able  to  protect  "the  small  nations  here 
so  that  they  may  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  " ' 

But  the  peaceniks  and  Vietniks  who 
demonstrated  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  are  really  not  interested  in  a 
true  peace  with  Justice.  Rather,  they 
are  interested  in  the  creation  of  a 
climate  of  hate  and  of  fear.  Can  any- 
one seriously  believe  that  demonstrators 
who  chant  "Hey,  Hey  L.B.J.,  How  Many 
Kids  Did  You  Kill  Today?"'  have  any- 
thing but  hatred  in  their  hearts?  How 
can  such  hypocrites  dare  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  are  really 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  "peace"? 

And  what  is  one  to  say  of  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King?  The  Associated  Press 
stated  that  he  "led  the  east  coast  rally 
while  his  wife  was  with  the  west  coast 
demonstrators." ' 

Another  of  the  leaders  of  the  New 
York  demonstrations  was  Stokely 
Carmichael.  He  was  quoted  as  having 
called  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  "buffoon,"  and  I  saw  him  on  television 
when  he  so  referred  to  the  President. 
Carmichael  then  went  ahead  to  sabotage 
American  national  security  by  inciting 
his  listeners  to  resist  the  draft.  He  said : 
"We  must  begin  to  organize  antidraft 
groups  in  the  high  schools."  • 

WHAT    IS    BEHINS    TKK    OKMONSTRATIONSf 

The  demonstrations  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  on  Saturday,  April  15. 
were  simply  the  culmination  of  a  week 
of  agitation  which  began  on  April  8. 
The  real  purpose  was  spelled  out  In  the 
extreme  left  newspaper  National  Guard- 
ian on  April  8.    Said  the  Guardian: 

The  dual  demonstrations  are  being  called 
a  "new  beginning"  in  the  anti-war  move- 
ment which  will  bring  heretofore  indifferent 
sections  of  the  American  population  into 
peace  activity.' 

In  Other  words,  the  leftist  extremists 
understand  qiiite  well  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  are  devoted  to 
their  country,  respect  law  and  order,  and 
reject  violence,  intimidation,  and  hooli- 
ganism in  the  streets  of  the  Nation.  The 
National  Guardian  obviously  hooes  that 


'  The  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16.  1967. 

'Quoted  as  an  antiwar  chant  In  the  New 
York  demonstrations,  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star,  April  16,  1067. 

» AP  dispatch  as  quoted  by  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star.  April  16.  1967. 

•The  Washington  Sunday  Star,  April  16, 
1967:  front-page  story  by  Mary  McOrory. 

•The  National  Guardian,  April  8,  1967, 
p.  1. 


demonstrations  of  this  kind  will  win  over 
some  Americans  to  the  cause  of  the  Viet- 
niks. It  may  well  be,  too,  that  the 
photographs  of  the  demoixstrations  can 
be  used  to  stiffen  the  morale  of  the  Viet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnamese  troops. 
This  latter  may  be  Indicated  by  an  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese news  service.  Hanoi  VNA  Inter- 
national Service  stated  on  April  8 — the 
day  the  week  of  demonstrations, 
marches,  and  protests  was  scheduled  to 
start  in  the  United  States — that: 

The  South  Vietnam  Liberation  Youth 
Union  and  the  South  Vietnam  Liberation 
Student  Union  have  Jointly  sent  an  open  let- 
ter to  American  youths  and  students  thank- 
ing them  for  actively  taking  part  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  spring  drive  of  struggle  begin- 
ning today  m  many  towns  and  cities  In  the 
United  States  to  demand  that  the  Johnson 
authorities  stop  their  aggressive  war  In  Vlet- 
man.  withdraw  their  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam .  . . 

In  any  event,  the  demonstrations  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  were  not 
spontaneous  outpourings  of  the  citizenry, 
but  carefully  organized  projects.  A  16- 
car  special  train  carried  demonstrators 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  New  York 
protest  parade  and  special  buses  were 
op)erated  from  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Co- 
lumbus, and  other  cities.*  Rather  ob- 
viously, this  Indicates  careful  planning 
and  a  well-organized  effort. 

The  Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  which  appar- 
ently exercised  overall  coordination  of 
the  demonstrations,  held  a  major  plan- 
ning meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  early 
as  November  1966,  according  to  the 
Washington  report  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council.  It  quoted  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  as  having  stated  that: 

More  than  two-thirds  of  those  registering 
were  members  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
(Trotekylte),  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
(the  SWP  Youth  branch)  or  the  W.E.B. 
DuBols  Clubs.  The  Communist  Party  was 
represented  by  members  on  the  National 
Committee.' 

The  Washington  report  went  on  to 
indicate  some  of  the  threads  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  York  dwnonstra- 
tions  by  pointing  out  that : 

In  New  York  on  February  26,  the  Spring 
Mobilization  Committee  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rev.  James  Bevel  as  Its  national 
director.  Bevel,  on  leave  from  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King's  Southern  ChrUtlan  Leadership 
Conference,  has  never  been  noted  for  mod- 
eration and  Immediately  Injected  a  racist  as- 
pect Into  the  Mobilization.  He  was  quoted 
In  the  New  York  Times  as  saying,  "White 
Americans  are  not  going  to  deal  In  the  prob- 
lems of  colored  people  when  they're  exter- 
minating a  whole  nation  of  colored  people. 
At  a  subsequent  San  Francisco  meeting,  duti- 
fully reported  In  the  People's  World.  Bevel  U 
quoted  as  characterizing  President  Johnson 
as  "an  international  Jesse  James."* 

One  can  say  that  the  marchers  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  carried  out  the 
tasks  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  leaders  who  would  make  such  at- 
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•The  Washington  Evening  Star.  Apr.  16, 
1967. 

'  "The  Ugly  Tall",  Washington  Report, 
American  Security  Council,  Washington,  D.C., 
Apr.  3.  1967,  p.  2. 

•  Washington  Report,  ibid.,  p.  3. 


tacks  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  New  York,  the  blue  and 
orange  flag  of  the  Vietcong  was  carried 
in  the  parade,  draft  cards  were  publicly 
burned,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  told  reporters  that  the  dem- 
onstration was  "just  a  beginning  of  a 
massive  outpouring  of  concern  and  pro- 
test activity  against  this  illegal  and  im- 
Just  war." ' 

In  what  appeared  to  be  a  coordi- 
nated effort,  peacenik  d^nonstrations 
marched  in  London,  Paris.  Tokyo,  and 
Mexico  City." 

But  whether  in  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, London,  or  Paris,  the  theme  was 
alike:  The  United  States  and  its  leader- 
ship was  branded  as  imperialistic,  racist, 
and  wholly  in  the  wrong  whereas  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  pictured  as  peace- 
loving  innocents  who  are  wholly  in  the 
right. 

Perhaps  the  Rev.  E.  Freeman  Yearling, 
a  Negro  Baptist  minister  who  led  a  coun- 
terrally,  a  pro- America  rally  in  New  York 
City  on  Saturday.  April  16.  is  right.  Said 
Reverend  Yearling: 

The  American  civil  rights  movement  is 
merely  an  auxiliary  of  world  communism. 
We  are  In  a  war  that  must  be  won  and  with 
an  enemy  that  must  be  destroyed." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  criticism  and  dissent  should  be  si- 
lenced. There  are  many  well-meaning 
Americans  who  criticize  our  country's 
policies  with  regard  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  quite  another  matter,  however,  when 
the  dissent  takes  the  form  of  demonstra- 
tions such  as  those  which  occurred  In 
New  York  City  and  on  the  west  coast 
on  last  Saturday  and  which  have  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time  In  the  recent 
past  when  the  demonstrators  sought  to 
lie  down  in  front  of  troop  trains,  bum 
draft  cards,  desecrate  the  American  flag, 
carry  Vietcong  flags,  and  denounce  the 
President  as  a  "buffoon"  and  Secretary 
Rusk  as  a  "fool."  I  cannot  avoid  the 
thought  that  Communist  elements  are 
actively  supporting  such  demonstrations. 
In  any  event,  these  disgraceful,  arrogant, 
and  shocking  displays,  widely  publicized 
as  "peace  protests,"  will  not  stop  the  war 
or  bring  peace;  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  they  will  prolong 
the  war  and  lengthen  the  casualty  lists, 
because  they  encourage  Hanoi,  Peiping, 
and  Moscow  to  continue  their  support  of 
the  fighting  in  the  hope  that  America 
will  quit. 

Any  American  has  a  perfect  right  to 
disagree  with  the  policies  being  followed 
by  our  Government,  but  he  can  express 
this  disagreement  in  a  way  which  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  our  country  and  to  the 
safety  of  its  fighting  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

There  are  many  avenues  open  for  the 
expression  of  legitimate  dissent,  without 
the  concomitant  effect,  of  which  I  com- 
plain. Honest  dissent  is  not  to  be  dero- 
gated; but  dissent  merely  for  the  sake  of 
dissent,  especially  in  a  matter  so  serious 
as  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  cannot  be 

•  The  New  York  Times,  April  16.  1967;  the 
quotation  from  King  is  on  p.  2. 

">  Ibid. 

"Quoted,  The  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Apr.  16,  1967. 
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defended.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  so  many  persons  who  make  public 
displays  of  decrying  their  opposition  to 
American  bombings  completely  ignore 
the  horrible  atrocities  committed  against 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  by  the  Ha- 
noi-supported forces.  It  is  always  Amer- 
ica and  President  Johnson  who  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  castigation  and  vituper- 
ative abuse — Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
never  come  In  for  even  the  slightest  por- 
tion of  sophisticated  criticism. 

I  fear  for  this  Republic — the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  which  guarantee  the 
right  of  dissent — ^if  it  depends,  for  its 
preservation  and  security,  on  the  beat- 
nik-type dissenters  who  make  up  so  large 
a  part  of  the  so-called  peace  protests 
of  recent  times.  Their  right  to  dissent 
would  be  gone  with  the  wind  If  the  Ideol- 
ogy, to  which  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Mao  Tsi- 
tung  swear  allegiance,  should  ever  gain 
the  upper  hand  in  this  country. 

Preserve  the  right  to  dissent,  yes.  But 
let  the  right  to  dissent  be  viewed  in  prop- 
er perspective  and  exercised  with  a  prop- 
er sense  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  enumerating  selected  United  States 
and  third-party  Vietnam  peace  efforts 
since  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Selectsd   Unith)   States   and  Third   Party 
VnrTNAM  Peacx  Eitorts  Sincx  1964 

1.  Laos  Conference. 

2.  UN  Security  CouncU  Invitation  to 
Hanoi— August  7,  1964. 

3.  Seventeen  non-aligned  nations  appeal — 
AprU  1,  1965. 

4.  President  Johnson's  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University — AprU   7,   1968. 

5.  Indian  Ckjvemment  proposal — AprU, 
1966. 

6.  UN  Secretary  General  peace  efforts — 
April,  1965. 

7.  Commonwealth  Prime  MlnUters  initia- 
tive— June,  1965. 

8.  Davles  Mission — July,  1965. 

9.  President's  letter  to  U  Thant — July  28, 
1965. 

10.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent on  UN  Security  Council — July  30,  1965. 

11.  Indian- Yugoslav  proposal — August. 
1965. 

12.  UK  12-Natlon  appeal — December.  1965. 

13.  Cambodian  proposal  for  ICC  expansion 
December,  1965. 

14.  Pope  Paul  VI  appeal — December  19, 
1966. 

15.  Peace  offensive — communicated  with 
115  Governments  with  six  presidential  en- 
voys visiting  34  Capitals — December -Jan- 
uary,  1965-66. 

16.  Ronulng   mission — June,    1966. 

17.  Asian  Conference  Initiative — August  6. 
1966. 

18.  UN  Secretary  General  proposal — Au- 
gust 31.  1966. 

19.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  General  As- 
sembly address — September  22,   1966. 

20.  British  six  point  plan — October  6,  1966. 

21.  Manila  communique — October  25. 1966. 

22.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  U 
Thant — December  19. 1966. 

23.  British  proposal  for  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities— December  30.   1966. 

24.  President's  letter  to  Pope  Paul — ^Feb- 
ruary 8,  1967. 

26.  Continuous  bilateral  contacts  with 
Communist  capitals,  including  talks  with 
Chinese  Ambassador  In  Warsaw — 1964  to 
present. 

26.  Bombing  pauses: 


(1)  May  12-17.  1965  (6  days). 

(2)  Dec.  24.  196&-Jan.  30,  1966  (37  days). 

(3)  Dec.  23-25,  1966  (2  days). 

(4)  Dec.  30.  1966-Jan.  1,  1967  (2  daysH 

(5)  Feb.  7-13,  1967  (6  days). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "King 
Stand  Held  Wrong  for  Negro,"  written 
by  Charles  Bartlett  and  published  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  15, 
967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

King   Stand   Held  Wrong   roR   Nxgbo 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  motives  are  more  apparent  than  the 
consequences  of  Martin  Luther  King's  deci- 
sion to  use  his  prestige  to  buUd  a  boycott 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

A  quixotic  mixture  of  Idealism  and  self- 
interest  appears  to  have  persuaded  King  to 
take  this  step  which  most  of  his  closest  ad- 
visers opposed  on  grounds  that  It  may  do 
great  damage  to  the  equal  rights  movement. 

On  the  Idealistic  side,  he  is  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
only  thfee  Negro  Nobel  Prize  winners  and 
that  the  other  two.  Chief  LuthuU  of  South 
Africa  and  Ralph  Bunche  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat, are  not  free  to  speak  out  for  peace. 
King  maintains  that  he  feels  like  the  white 
presuiher  In  a  Southern  chxirch  who  takes  a 
soft  stand  on  clvU  rights  to  avoid  disrupt- 
ing his  congregation. 

The  Negro  leader  recalls  that  during  his 
visit  with  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1965,  the  Pres- 
ident mentioned  repeatedly  that  he  was  un- 
der enormous  pressures  from  the  "hawks" 
to  wage  a  more  aggressive  war.  Now  It  is 
time.  King  argues,  to  make  the  President 
feel  equal  pressure  from  the  "doves." 

The  practical  side  of  King's  motivation  Is 
money,  the  lifeblood  of  the  protest  move- 
ment. His  sources  have  been  drying  up  be- 
cause the  "black  power"  theme  Is  frighten- 
ing off  the  liberals  whose  hearts  and  pocket- 
books  will  bleed  for  a  cause  that  Is  fashion- 
able and  safe.  They  prefer  now  to  put  their 
money  in  the  peace  movement. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  past  year  Is  that 
King's  Initiatives  have  not  attracted  the 
voluntary  mall  support  which  once  fur- 
nished as  much  as  one- third  of  the  budget  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. The  Mississippi  March  cost  King  al- 
most $40,000  and  the  Chicago  program  has 
not  evoked  much  sympathy  from  contribu- 
tors. 

This  makes  King  more  reliant  than  be  has 
been  since  the  early  1960b  upon  the  hard 
Left,  the  spooky  figures  whom  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  describee  flatly  as  sympathizers  or 
actual  Communists.  These  people  have  used 
the  leverage  of  their  contributions  to  prod 
King  to  take  his  evangelism  where  the  money 
Is  and  their  Interests  Ue. 

Revolutions  devour  their  leaders  and  King 
Is  being  Inexorably  swallowed  by  the  rush  of 
events.  The  young  redhot  Negroes  who  swell 
Stokely  Carmlchael's  rallies  view  him  as  mid- 
dle class.  The  middle-class  organisers  strug- 
gling with  the  revolution  in  the  big  Northern 
cities  respectfully  urge  him  to  keep  out  of 
their  way. 

Enthusiasm  for  his  announced  return  to 
Chicago  to  march  this  summer  on  Cicero  has 
been  seriously  dampened  by  his  anti-war 
move.  The  prospects  for  his  Chicago  opera- 
tion are  squeezed  already  between  Mayor 
Daley's  triumph  at  the  polls  last  week  and  a 
marked  Intetislflcatlon  of  the  ugly  white 
mood  on  the  West  side.  Many  civil  rights 
leaders  doubt  that  the  situation  will  be 
helped  by  King,  particularly  in  bis  new  role 
of  peacenik. 

His  stand  on  the  war  Is  apt  to  tundle  en- 
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thiwlaam  among  young  Negroes  like  the  stu- 
dent* who  have  been  rioting  In  NaahvUle. 
The  truculent,  "let's  make  whltey  pay"  spirit 
which  abounds  on  these  campxises  will  re- 
spond eagerly  to  a  new  form  at  protest. 

But  older  and  wiser  Negro  leaders  recognize 
that  their  race's  greatest  advances  have  been 
scored  during  wars  that  strained  the  economy 
and  opened  new  opportunities  to  men  with 
few  skills.  In  1964  Boy  Wllklns.  observing 
pickets  outside  the  White  House  with  signs 
that  read:  "Who  needs  niggers?"  observed 
qviletly,  "The  nation  needs  us  most  when  It 
Is  In  trouble." 

The  Negro  should  emerge  from  the  war. 
If  past  experience  Is  any  guide,  more  fully 
intertwined  than  ever  with  the  cultxxre  and 
the  economy.  But  those  who  Join  King  In 
his  boycott  will  have  taken  a  separatist  step 
that  can  only  prolong  the  process  of  break- 
ing down  the  racial  walls. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
lead  editorial  In  today's  Washington 
Star,  entitled  "The  Flag  Burners,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trk  Plao  Btthnebs 

It  takes  sotnethlng  out  of  a  pleasant  spring 
Sunday  to  pick  up  the  newspaper  and  see  the 
American  flag  being  burned  In  New  York's 
Central  Park  by  a  crowd  of  half-wits. 

Still,  in  our  society,  there  needs  to  be  a 
place  for  the  Imbeciles — for  the  flag  burners, 
those  who  bum  their  draft  cards  and  the 
like.  How  they  get  away  with  this  moronic 
activity  is  something  of  a  mystery,  since  a 
man  who  has  burned  his  draft  card  certainly 
Is  In  violation  of  law,  and  if  there  is  no  law 
which  makes  It  illegal  to  burn  the  flag  there 
ought  to  be.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
these  ao-called  protest  demonstrations  have 
to  be  tolerated.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that  they  undoubtedly  delight  the  men  In 
Hanoi  and  Peking,  and  in  spite  of  the  prob- 
ablUty  that  they  will  cost  American  lives  In 
a  prolonged  war.  The  only  alternative  to  tol- 
erance would  be  to  forcibly  suppress  them, 
and  this  would  cast  our  country  in  the  role 
of  the  totaUtarian  states,  which  seem  to  claim 
the  first  loyalty  of  many  if  not  most  of  the 
demonstrators. 

According  to  the  news  reports,  a  total  of 
some  185,000  people  turned  out  for  Satur- 
day's shameful  performance.  At  first  blush, 
this  may  seem  like  an  impressive  number. 
But  it  Isn't,  really,  for  what  it  means  is  that 
for  every  American  who  Joined  the  demon- 
strations, something  like  999  stayed  away. 
ThTis.  the  voice  of  the  lunatic  fringe,  while 
shrill,  does  not  begin  to  speak  for  the  people 
of  this  covmtry.  If  185,000  Americans  took 
part  In  the  protest,  something  Uke  more  than 
185,000,000  did  not.  And  those  who  were  re- 
volted by  the  Saturday  spectacle  will  simply 
have  to  hold  their  noses  and  learn  to  Uve 
with  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  MARCH  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  defense  of 
those  who  march  for  peace. 

I  speak  in  defense  of  the  three  veterans 
who  appeared  in  a  rally  at  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  veterans 
were  Medal  of  Honor  winners  from  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  war.  and  the  present 
war. 

Those  three  MedaJ  of  Honor  winners 
know  what  it  is  to  march  for  peace. 

I  speak  also  to  defend  those  who  march 
for  peace,  the  members  of  the  armed 


services  who  are  compelled  to  march 
courageously  every  day  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy.  And  it  takes  a  lot  more 
guts  to  march  for  peace  against  a  willful, 
deliberate,  murderous  aggressor  than  It 
does  to  march  down  the  streets  of 
America's  towns  and  cities. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  fervently  uphold  the 
statement  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  that  freedom  of 
speech  is  freedom  not  for  the  thought 
we  love,  but  for  the  thought  we  hate. 

If  any  marcher  were  arrested  in  my 
Commonwealth  for  the  simple  act  of 
marching,  protesting,  disagreeing  with 
our  Government,  or  carrying  placards 
and  wished  me  to  be  his  counsel,  I  would 
serve  gladly  and  would  seek  to  free  him 
from  any  detention. 

I  value  the  right  of  dissent.  Moreover, 
I  think  that  dissent  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  this  country.  It  serves  to  awaken 
the  otherwise  blatantly  apathetic  Ameri- 
cans to  a  resentment — a  Justifiable  re- 
sentment—against the  kind  of  marching 
where  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  among 
the  marchers  anywhere  in  America,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  that  addressed  itself, 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  to  the  only  people 
who  can  bring  an  end  to  the  war — that 
is,  the  enemy. 

Not  a  word  was  said  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Not  a  word  was  said  to  the  enemy.  Not 
a  word  was  said  to  any  of  our  enemies. 
The  only  thing  that  was  said  was.  in  ef- 
fect: "Our  country  is  always  wrong." 

The  corollary  of  that  is  to  say  that 
the  enemy  is  always  right.  They  did 
not  mean  that,  but  in  acting  as  they 
did  they  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

I  think  they  have  a  right  to  dissent  as 
they  did  and  to  keep  on  dissenting. 
However,  every  time  they  do,  let  those 
Americans  who  dissent  from  them  stand 
up  and  say  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
just  and  right  and  in  keeping  with  our 
tradition. 

Let  us  all  march  for  peace  with  the 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  and  with  those 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  all  of 
whom  are  serving  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  only  way  a  free  nation  knows  how 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  world 
free  so  far  as  we  have  a  commitment  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "One  Thousand  at  Rally 
in  Philadelphia — Salute  Three  War 
Heroes."  written  by  William  J.  Storm. 
and  published  in  the  Sunday  Bulletin 
of  Philadelphia  on  April  16.  1967,  and 
an  editorial  entitled  "Marching  for 
Peace,"  published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  April  17,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom   the    Philadelphia    Sunday    Bulletin. 

Apr.  16,  1967] 

Onb  Thousand   at   Raixt   in   PRnju>EU>HiA 

Salctx  Three  Was  Hkboes 

(By  William  J.  Storm) 

Three  Medal  of  Honor  winners  were  among 
more  than  1,000  persons  who  took  part  in  a 
rally  here  yesterday  in  support  of  American 
Involvement  In   the  Vietnam   war. 

The  rally,  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
County  Council,  American  Legion,  was  held 
in  the  rear  of  Independence  Hall.  It  was 
preceded  by  a  parade  which  began  at  City 


Hall  and  moved  down  Market  st.  and  over 
6th  St.  to  Chestnut. 

The  rally  was  picketed  by  several  young 
men  carrying  antiwar  placards.  They.  In 
turn,  were  picketed  by  other  young  people, 
with  pro-war  placards.  At  times  words  were 
exchanged  Ijetween  the  two  groups  but  police 
kept  them  apart. 

WORLD    WAR    n    HEROES 

The  Medal  of  Honor  winners  were  Law- 
rence Joel,  an  Army  specialist  6th  class; 
Marine  Corps  Major  Douglas  P.  Jacobson.  of 
WlUlngboro.  N.C..  and  Carlton  R.  Rouh,  a 
retired  marine  captain,  of  Lindenwold.  N.J. 

Joel  was  decorated  by  President  Johnson 
last  month  for  saving  the  lives  of  13  wounded 
comrades  while  under  continuous  rifle  and 
machinegun  fire  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

Jacobson  was  decorated  for  heroism  on 
Iwo  Jima  in  1945.  Rouh  also  received  his 
medal  In  World  War  II. 

REENLISTS   POR    S    TEARS 

Joel,  who  has  been  in  the  Army  17  years, 
ended  his  latest  hitch  yesterday  and  was 
sworn  in  for  another  six-year  term  by  Major 
Jacobson. 

Joel,  a  medical  corpsman.  is  the  first  Negro 
to  receive  the  nation's  highest  decoration  in 
the  Vietnamese  conflict.  He  and  Major  Jac- 
obson addressed  the  rally. 

Another  speaker  was  Dr.  Robert  Strausz- 
Hupe.  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  anti-war  pickets  carried  placards  with 
inscriptions  "Why  Are  We  Murdering  the 
Vietnamese?" 

The  pro-war  pickets'  placards  read:  "We 
Must  Win  the  War." 
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Maxcrino  for  Peace 

Self-styled  peace  marchers  had  a  big  week- 
end from  coast  to  coast — with  rallies  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  holding  the  spot- 
light. 

Young  men.  enjoying  their  safety  and 
security  thousands  of  miles  from  the  fighting 
front  in  Vietnam,  seemed  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful time  burning  their  draft  cards. 

So-called  civil  rights  leaders  were  in  fine 
form,  oratorically  speaking — apparently  con- 
vinced that  their  strongest  civil  right  is  to 
attack  the  good  name  of  their  country  and 
to  distort  its  motives. 

Peace-at-any-prtce  professors  from  uni- 
versity campuses  were  out  in  force — setting 
an  example  for  a  young  generation  that  will 
Inherit  leadership  tomorrow. 

Hard-core  advocates  of  surrender  to  the 
Communists  did  their  usual  efBclent  Job  of 
bewildering  and  deluding  the  sincere  and 
frustrated  pacifists — many  of  them  mature 
women  of  integrity  and  intelligence — who 
conscientiously  object  to  war  and  have  been 
misled  to  believe  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  to  demonstrate 
repeatedly  in  public  protest  against  U.S. 
policy. 

So  much  for  the  peace  marchers  who  retire 
to  comforts  of  home  and  hearth  as  dusk 
descends. 

There  are  other  Americans  also  marching 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.  They  are  servicemen 
who  are  there. 

Crawling  through  a  rice  paddy  isn't  quite 
like  marching  down  Madison  avenue.  It 
takes  a  little  more  courage,  for  one  thing. 

Our  countrymen  over  there  are  marching 
for  peace  where  it  counts. 

It  must  be  great — really  great — ^for  Amer- 
icans fighting  the  Communists  in  Vietnam 
to  hear  and  read  about  countrymen  back 
home  burning  draft  cards  and  lavishing  aid 
and  comfort  upon  the  enemy. 

If  anti-war  demonstrations  on  the  home 
front  could  advance  the  cause  of  an  honor- 
able peace  in  Vietnam,  we  would  urge  that 
they  be  held  around  the  clock.  But  peace 
is  not  won  by  turning  the  face  of  disunity 


and  dissension  to  a  ruthless  enemy.  This 
kind  of  display  invites  him  to  ji^olong  the 
war  instead  of  ending  it. 

If  marchers  on  the  home  front  want  hon- 
estly to  advance  peace,  they  should  support 
patriotic  demonstrations  such  as  were  held 
in  Philadelphia  and  environs  Saturday — 
demonstrations  that  underscore  American 
resolution  and  fortitude. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     AND     THE 
LATIN  AMERICA  SUMMIT  MEETING 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  brief  remarks  three  editorials: 
"Senate  and  Summit"  from  the  News  of 
Mexico  City,  April  6;  "President  John- 
son's Trip"  from  the  Boston  Globe.  April 
10:  and  "The  Presidency:  L.B.J.'s  Diplo- 
matic Foray  Into  South  America"  from 
Life  magazine,  April  14. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
different  ways  and  for  somewhat  differ- 
ent reasons,  all  of  these  make  the  point 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Punta  del  Este  resolution 
should  have  a  salutary  effect.  Even  Life 
magazine,  which  &s  usual  is  led  astray 
by  arguing  personalities  Instead  of  issues, 
concludes  that  the  President  "may  even 
make  a  virtue  of  what  happened  by 
pointing  out  to  his  fellow  heads  of 
state — who  know  what  political  troubles 
are — that  he  does  not  have  it  all  his  way 
all  the  time,  either." 

The  Boston  Globe  sees  the  matter  more 
clearly  as  not  involving  policy  toward 
Latin  America  but  only  the  procedures 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  Globe 
is  encouraged  by  the  "new  ;s)irit  of  con- 
gressional independence." 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  of  all  is 
the  comment  of  the  News,  the  English- 
language  newspaper  published  by  No- 
vedades  of  Mexico  City. 
It  may  prove  fortuitous — 

Says  the  News — 

if  Prealdent  Johnson  arrives  at  the  hemi- 
sphere conference  with  empty  hands,  so  that 
the  carrot  of  U.8.  economic  assistance  will 
not  distract  the  participants  from  far  more 
important  questions  for  discussion,  includ- 
ing economic  Integration  and  more  equitable 
treatment  for  Latin  America's  raw  materials 
in  the  U.S.  market.  There  are  those  who  are 
saying  quite  bluntly  that  the  best  contribu- 
tion President  Johnson  and  tke  U.S.  delega- 
tion can  make  to  the  conference  is  to  sit 
quietly  and  listen,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
decision  to  force  Mr.  Johiwon  to  leave  his 
checkbook  at  home  may  achieve  precisely 
that  purpose. 

It  Is  especially  significant,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  perceptive  analysis  comes 
from  a  Latin  American  newspaper. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  also  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks,  as  an  example 
of  enlightened  and  liberal  criticism,  an 
article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  en- 
titled 'Senator  'Pulblock'  Stalls  Latin 
Bid." 

This  article  might  be  compared  to  the 
glowing  report  of  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference by  the  various  commentators 
who  were  present  at  the  Conference.    In 


my  opinion  the  Conference  was  a  success 
and  the  action  of  the  Senate  certainly 
did  not  adversely  affect  the  President's 
role  at  Pimta  del  Este. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  I 

[Prom  the  News  (Mexico,  D.P.)  Apr.  6, 1967] 

Senate  and  Summit 
Even  the  most  acquiescent  Congress  has  to 
thwart  Its  chief  executive  every  so  often  to 
prove  who  is  really  boss.  This  Is  essentially 
what  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee did  Monday  in  watering  down  the 
resolution  President  Johnson  had  asked  for 
in  preparation  for  the  Latin  American  sum- 
mit conference  at  Punta  del  Este.  The  issue 
was  over  whether  the  Committee  was  willing 
to  pledge  advance  commitment  to  economic 
aid  programs  for  Latin  America,  and  the  re- 
fusal was  based  on  scruples  over  "constitu- 
tional procedures."  The  best  President  John- 
son could  obtain  from  Pulbright  and  Com- 
pany was  a  resolution  saying  Congress  would 
"consider"  any  plan  of  economic  cooperation 
worked  out  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Apart  from  the  Implicit  rebuff  to  the  P»resl- 
dent,  whose  Intended  liberality  at  the  sum- 
mit conference  has  been  effectively  circum- 
scribed, the  Senate  Committee  acUon  does 
not  endanger  any  vital  points  of  the  Punta 
del  Este  agenda.  In  fact,  it  may  prove  for- 
tuitous If  President  Johnson  arrives  at  the 
hemisphere  conference  with  empty  hands,  so 
that  the  carrot  of  U.S.  economic  assistance 
will  not  distract  the  participants  from  far 
more  Important  questions  for  discussion,  in- 
cluding economic  integration  and  more 
equitable  treatment  for  Latin  America's  raw 
materials  in  the  U.S.  market.  There  are 
those  who  are  saying  quite  bluntly  that  the 
best  contribution  President  Johnson  and  the 
U.S.  delegation  can  make  to  the  conference  is 
to  sit  quietly  and  listen,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee decision  to  force  Mr.  Johnson  to  leave 
his  checkbook  at  home  may  achieve  precisely 
that  purpose.  An  Intent  spectator  at  Punta 
del  Este  will  not  fall  to  grasp  the  pervading 
sentiment  among  Latin  American  nations 
that  what  is  needed  is  not  outpouring  of  U.S. 
funds  but  basic  changes  in  the  feudallstic 
systems  that  limit  progress  in  so  many  Latin 
nations  and  better  conditions  for  trade  in 
the  U.S.  market.  No  amount  of  aid  can  bring 
about  any  significant  development  as  long 
as  so  many  of  the  area's  principal  products 
have  such  a  precarious  status  in  world  mar- 
kets sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  U.S.  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Unwittingly  surely,  the  reticence  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  may 
have  done  Latin  America  a  favor  by  helping 
to  keep  the  discussions  at  Pvmta  del  Este 
In  proper  perspective.  Real  understanding  of 
Latin  America's  problems,  and  true  Intent  to 
help  alleviate  them,  will  be  seen  In  the  trade 
recommendations  President  Johnson  submits 
to  Congress  after  the  summit  meeting — and 
in  the  disposition  of  Congress  to  act  on  them. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  10,  1967] 
President  Johnson's  Trip 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  takes 
off  this  evening  for  Punta  del  Este,  he  will 
be  leaving  behind  him  a  most  embarrassing 
rebuff  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  while  ahead  of  him 
he  will  face  his  most  baffling  problem,  except 
for  Vietnam,  in  foreign  policy. 

The  problem,  for  whose  solution  the  chiefs 
of  state  of  19  Western  hemisphere  nations 
are  convening  on  Wednesday,  is  how  to  reha- 
bilitate the  deteriorating  economy  of  Latin 
America,  with  special  reference  to  creation  of 
a  common  market  for  that  area. 

While  they  possess  more  land,  natural 
resources  and  potential  wealth  than  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  20  states  between  the  Rio 
Orande  and  Oape  Horn  are  divided  by  na- 
tional and  natural  boundaries.    If  they  have 


one  thing  In  common,  it  Is  exploitation  of 
the  multiplying  poor. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  was  sup- 
posed to  point  the  way  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  But  President  Ediiardo  Prei  Mon- 
talva  of  Chile,  writing  In  the  current  For- 
eign Affairs,  aptly  describes  it  In  his  title  as 
"The  Alliance  That  Lost  Its  Way." 

He  tells  how  the  extreme  right  and  left 
tried  to  prevent  the  needed  basic  changes. 
As  a  result,  "less  than  half  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  started  serious  pro- 
grams of  agrarian  reform.  Drastic  changes 
in  the  tax  system  are  even  scarcer,  while  the 
number  of  genuinely  democratic  regimes  .  .  . 
has  actually  declined.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  no  strengthening  of  the  political 
and  social  foundations  for  economic  progress 
In  Latin  America." 

To  strengthen  his  hand  for  this  week's 
summit  meeting,  Mr.  Johnson  had  asked 
Congress  for  a  resolution  giving  him  an  ad- 
vance pledge  of  aid  for  the  proposed  com- 
mon market.  It  would  have  committed  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  to  an  increase  over  five  years 
of  $1.5  billion  in  Latin  aid,  now  running 
at  $1  billion  annually. 

The  House  quickly  approved  this,  210  to 
147.  But  it  was  different  In  the  Senate, 
where  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
turned  it  down  9  to  0.  The  Administration 
then  dropped  the  matter. 

Yet  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  the  Sen- 
ate opposes  the  proposal.  It  does  not.  Sen- 
ator Pulbright  and  many  other  lawmakers 
objected  purely  on  procedural  grounds.  They 
saw  the  resolution  as  a  "blank  check"  remi- 
niscent of  Tonkin  Bay;  they  wanted  public 
hearings  before  more  fiuids  were  committed, 
and  they  resented  being  told  the  resolution 
must  be  passed  word  for  word. 

All  this  is  encouraging  for  the  new  spirit 
of  Congressional  indep>endence  it  represents. 
But  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  returns  from  Punta  del  Este 
with  agreement  on  a  common  market  and 
other  reforms,  the  Senate  will  support  him. 

]From  Life  magazine] 
L3J.'s  Diplomatic  Forat  Into  South 
America 
(By  Hugh  Sldey) 
On  the  eve  of  the  Latin  American  s\un- 
mlt.  described  by  one  White  House  enthusiaEt 
as  "the  conference  of  the  decade."  Lyndon 
Johnson  got  mad.     His  unflagging  nemesis. 
Senator   William   Pulbright,   stood   between 
him  and  a  resounding  vote  of  congressional 
approval  backing  his  mission  to  Punta  del 
Este  this  week.    For  a  few  hours — untU  his 
temper  subsided — the  President  saw  a  year's 
painstaking  preparation  about   to  go  down 
the  drain.    But  when  calm  returned  he  de- 
cided that,  with  or  without  the  backing  of 
Congress,  the  meeting  wo\ild  be  important. 
He  was  right. 

Not  only  is  this  a  major  and  new  stimula- 
tion for  the  becalmed  Alliance  for  Progress 
but  also  It  Is  kind  of  a  coming-out  party 
for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  stUl  Is  an  un- 
known quantity  to  the  Latin  Americans,  who 
are  more  Inclined  to  put  the  portrait  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  on  their  walls.  Mostly  they  know 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  his  actions  in  Panama 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  neither  of 
which  was  wildly  popular  down  there.  They 
want  a  chance  to  size  him  up.  For  L3.J., 
Pxinta  del  Este  is  a  main  bout  in  interna- 
tional diplomacy.  He  has  eatiutkted  himself 
in  Asian  troubles  for  fully  three  years  now. 
and  for  the  first  time  he  seriously  swings 
his  eyes  south.    The  view  is  encouraging. 

That  is  his  type  of  land,  with  "sunshine 
and  flowers  and  pretty  girls,"  to  list  three 
things  in  his  own  language  that  L.B.J.  finds 
appealing.  He  has  often  vacationed  in  Mex- 
ico and  he  has  a  palate  that  is  finely  attuned 
to  tacoe  and  enchiladas.  There  Is  even  a 
report  that  he  has  been  polishing  his  "Tex- 
Mex"  Into  something  resembling  classical 
Spanish  so  that  he  can  say  a  couple  of  lines 
like  a  native. 
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Some  of  the  talk  will  be  about  Improving 
the  soil  so  that  more  lood  can  be  raised. 
Lyndon  Johnson  even  now  reminds  his  lis- 
teners that  one  of  his  ttrst  glimpses  of  poverty 
was  when  as  a  boy  he  saw  Meslcan-Amerlcan 
children  rummaging  In  garbage  cans  for 
grapefruit  rinds.  The  discussions  will  deal 
also  with  spreading  education  to  the  vast 
hordes  of  the  Illiterate.  Again,  Johnson's 
past  rises  to  Influence  him.  He  can  call  the 
names  of  the  Mexican-American  students 
he  taught  more  than  35  years  ago  In  CotuUa, 
Texas.  Fully  aware  of  Latin  America's  new 
era  of  awakening  ( page  42 ) .  Johnson  believes 
those  countries  are  now  capable  of  assuming 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  their 
own  developiment.  He  sees  his  role  In  this 
■•family  affair."  as  he  Ukes  to  call  the  con- 
ference, as  helping  to  make  them  come  more 
fuUy  to  Uf e. 

The  party  that  L3.J.  gave  at  his  ranch  for 
the  Latin  American  ambassadors  was  a 
warm-up  for  this  week's  events.  Not  only 
was  there  plenty  of  hot  barbecue  out  along 
Johnson's  own  beloved  Pedernales,  but  also 
there  was  the  oportunlty  for  man-to-man 
talk  with  the  diplomats.  He  gave  them  to 
understand  that  he  wanted  to  hear  the  most 
private  worries  and  greatest  dreams  of  the 
chiefs  of  state  at  P\inta  del  Este. 

It  was  a  Just  a  few  days  later  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted 
9-0  to  change  the  resolution  of  support. 
Johnson  had  sought  a  virtual  commitment 
from  Congress  that  it  would  back  up  his 
pledgee  to  Increase  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
support  by  »1.5  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
At  the  Instigation  of  Chairman  Pnalbrlght. 
the  committee  watered  it  down  to  a  pledge 
"to  give  due  consideration  to  cooperation  In 
such  agreements." 

Behind  It  all  was  the  smoldering  bitterness 
between  Pulbrlght  and  the  President.  To 
the  senator,  Johnson's  request  was  a  re- 
minder of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
which  was  guided  through  the  Senate  by 
Fulbrlght.  As  he  came  to  disagree  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  more  and  more,  the  sena- 
tor also  became  resentful  of  Johnson's  con- 
stant reference  to  It  as  backing  for  expand- 
ing the  fighting.  Though  the  proposed  Latin 
American  resolution  was  not  unlike  one 
voted  for  the  Bogota  meeUng  In  1960.  and  it 
was  for  peace  Instead  of  war  and  required 
further  congressional  action  for  spending 
money,  Pulbrlght's  dislike  of  Johnson  and 
his  tactics  became  the  overriding  considera- 
tion. When  Johnson  learned  of  the  commit- 
tee's action.  In  a  white  heat  he  sent  his  spe- 
cial assistant  Walt  W.  Rostow  to  tell  the 
White  House  press  corps  that  the  Pulbrlght 
resolution  was  "worse  than  useless." 

For  a  few  hours  the  two  antagonists  sim- 
ply stared  defiantly  from  their  opposite  ends 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who  carries  the  responsibility  for  success  or 
failure  at  Punta  del  Este,  was  the  one  who 
capitulated.  Not  wanting  to  have  a  fuss 
stirred  all  over  South  America,  he  decided 
after  his  anger  subsided  that  he  would  take 
whatever  backing  the  Congress  would  give 
htm.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
granted  the  endorsement  he  asked  for,  and 
even  If  the  whole  Senate  does  not  act  before 
he  sits  down  at  the  ooriference  table  the 
President  plans  to  keep  his  dlBapp>olntment 
In  check.  In  fact  be  may  even  make  a  virtue 
of  what  happened,  by  pointing  out  to  his 
fellow  heads  of  state — who  know  what  politi- 
cal troubles  are — that  be  doesn't  have  It  all 
his  way  all  the  time,  either. 

ExHurr  2 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  limes | 

SrWATOE    "FCl^LOCK"    STALLS    LATIN    BiD 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 
Thanks  to  wbat  might  be  called  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght's  arrogance  of  hurt  pride. 
President  Johnson  is  going  to  the  Latin 
American  summit  meeting  this  week  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  blm. 


Fulbrlght,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  has  worked  himself 
into  a  massive  pique  over  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
termination to  pursue  the  war  In  Vietnam  In 
the  teeth  of  his  advice  to  the  contrary. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  seems  determined 
to  show  the  President  that  If  he  can't  make 
foreign  policy,  he  can  at  least  frustrate  it. 

He  has  sought  to  do  Just  that  by  Influ- 
encing the  Senate  to  withhold  a  resolution 
of  support  which  Mr.  Johnson  badly  wanted 
to  have  In  his  hip  pocket  at  Pimta  del  Este. 
Or  so  It  appears. 

The  President's  main  summit  aim  Is  to 
nudge  the  presidents  of  this  hemisphere  Into 
finally  making  the  commitment  to  create  a 
Latin  American  common  market. 

If  our  Latin  neighbors  are  ever  to  outgrow 
the  need  for  large-scale  U.S.  aid,  they  must 
lower  the  trade  barriers  which  divide  the 
hemisphere  Into  a  collection  of  small  and  in- 
efficient economies. 

It  takes  considerable  courage,  however,  for 
the  leader  of  a  poor,  revolution-prone  coun- 
try to  throw  open  the  borders  to  cheaper 
goods  from  other  lands — thereby  alienating 
not  only  the  affected  growers  and  factory- 
owners,  but  the  workers  who  are  temporarily 
displaced. 

President  Johnson  wanted  to  sweeten  the 
pill  by  pledging  U.S.  fimds  to  help  them 
through  the  painful  adjustment  process.  To 
strengthen  his  hand,  he  asked  Congress  for 
a  Joint  resolution  of  support. 

The  House  went  along.  But  Pulbrlght, 
purporting  to  see  a  parallel  with  the  1964 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which  has  been 
used  to  Justify  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam,  ac- 
cused the  President  of  seeking  a  "blank 
check." 

(The  logic  Is  peculiar,  since  Fulbrlght  has 
complained  previously  that  Mr.  Johnson  was 
conunittlng  the  country  without  advance 
consultation  with  Congress.) 

As  a  result,  the  President  did  not  get  his 
resolution  from  the  Senate. 

The  summit  may  succeed  anyway,  of 
course.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  John- 
son's bargaining  power  has  been  drastically 
and  needlessly  Impaired. 

The  incident  Is  Just  one  more  example  of 
Fulbrlght's  recent  campaign  to  usurp  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  pre-eminent  role  In  the 
msLklng  of  foreign  policy. 

Such  senatorial  attempts  have,  In  the  past, 
proved  unfortunate  for  the  country — the 
best  example  being  the  "band  of  willful  men" 
who  obstructed  U.S.  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  after  World  War  I. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  imtll  lately,  Pul- 
brlght has  always  advocated  more,  rather 
than  less.  Presidential  power  in  foreign  pol- 
icymaking. 

In  the  1950's,  he  helped  fight  off  the  so- 
called  "Brlcker  amendment"  to  restrict  the 
President's  treaty-making  powers.  And  as 
late  as  1963,  he  called  for  "further  enhance- 
ment of  Presidential  authority  In  foreign  af- 
fairs" to  prevent  "immobility  and  the  paraly- 
sis of  national  policy  in  a  revolutionary 
world." 

What  changed  his  mind?  Obviously, 
Vle€H8in. 

Fulbrlght  Is  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  military  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
Is  not  Just  wrong,  but  dead  wrong. 

He  professes  deep  remorse  that  he  and 
other  senators  didn't  seriously  challenge  ad- 
ministration policy  earlier.  Now  he  does  his 
best  to  force  a  reversal  of  that  policy. 

These  efforts  have  escalated  from  private 
persuasion  to  televised  hearings — aimed  at 
mobilizing  public  opinion  against  the  Presi- 
dent— and  finally  to  petty  sniping  and  ob- 
structionism on  matters  having  nothing  to 
do  with  Vietnam. 

Through  it  all.  the  soft-spoken  Arkansan 
has  seemed  to  look  upon  the  President's  fail- 
ure to  recognize  his  superior  wisdom  as  a 
personal  affront. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  which 
says  that  a  senator  must  always  agree  with 


the  President,  on  foreign  any  more  than 
other  subjects. 

But  as  the  Fulbrlght  of  yesteryear  would 
have  been  the  first  to  agree,  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  suffers  when  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
tries  to  run  the  show  from  Capitol  Hill. 

It  approaches  tragedy  that  a  man  with  so 
much  capacity  should  put  his  talents  to  such 
negative  use. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  EUROPE 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann  has 
written  with  great  insight  and  perception 
of  our  relations  with  Europe.  In  a  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  April  4  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Llppmann 
comments  on  "the  great  differences  be- 
tween modem  Europeans  and  contem- 
porary Americans  who  are  drifting  apart 
in  their  policies  In  the  world." 

He  observes  that — 

Europe,  which  In  his  respect  Includes  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  moving  to  a  direction  of  Its 
own,  not  to  be  sure  against  the  United  States 
but  apart  from  It  and  In  spite  of  It. 

Mr.  Llppmann  writes  that  "our  official 
spokesmen  no  longer  speak  In  the  lan- 
guage of  contemporary  Europeans"  and 
he  concludes  that  "the  place  where  the 
renovation  and  the  revivification  of  our 
relations  with  Europe  must  begin  Is  in 
the  minds  of  our  own  officials." 

I  commend  Mr.  Llppmann's  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  sug- 
gest that  the  points  it  makes  are  highly 
relevant  to  Senate  Resolution  49.  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  because  of  changed  circum- 
stances In  Europe  "a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed 
in  Europe  can  be  made." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  entitled  "Humphrey 
In  Europe,"  written  by  Mr.  Llppmann 
and  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  4,  1967,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  April  4,  1967] 
Humphrey  in  Europe 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  Vice  President's  reception  In  Europe 
has  been  most  correct  but  not  enthusiastic. 
Yet  If  his  chief  practical  purpose  Is  to  per- 
suade the  Germans  and  Italians  to  accept 
the  non-proliferation  treaty,  it  Is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  In  the  end  they  will  accept 
It.  But  that  assent,  which  will  be  given  very 
reluctantly,  will  certainly  not  alter  the  great 
differences  between  modern  Europeans  and 
contemporary  Americans  who  are  drifting 
apart  m  their  policies  in  the  world.  The 
Europeans  do  not  doubt  or  underestimate 
the  power  of  the  United  States  In  military 
affairs  and  economic  affairs.  This  power  Is 
fully  recognized  In  Europe.  But  the  polit- 
ical and  moral  Influence  of  the  United 
States,  the  willingness  of  Europeans  to  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  Washington,  has  de- 
creased dramatically  in  the  past  several 
years.  Europe,  which  In  this  respect  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  Union.  Is  moving  to  a 
direction  of  Its  own,  not  to  be  sure  against 
the  United  States,  but  apart  from  It  and 
In  spite  of  It. 

There  are  two  main  causes  of  the  sepa- 
ratenees  of  Europeans  from  Americans.  The 
outstanding  one  is,  obviously  enough,  the  war 
In  Vietnam  which  Is  so  deeply  and  vividly 
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disliked  all  over  Europe  that  anything  like 
confident  diplomatic  relations  are  Impos- 
sible as  long  as  it  lasts.  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  not  learned  this,  then  those  who 
have  entertained  him  have  not  talked  frank- 
ly. There  are,  to  be  sure,  small  numbers 
of  highly  placed  officials  and  personages  who 
speak  out  openly  for  the  American  position  In 
Vietnam.  But  they  are  not  a  majority  or 
anything  like  It,  and  they  are  reluctant  and 
even  apologetic  and  embarrassed  defenders 
of  our  course.  The  British,  for  example, 
who  have  a  special  national  Interest  in  pleas- 
ing the  Administration,  do  not  applaud  and 
defend  only  with  great  difficulty  the  ex- 
tended bombing  offensive  against  North 
Vietnam. 

The  other  great  cause  of  the  separateness 
between  Europe  and  America  Is  that  the  thaw 
In  the  cold  war  Is  much  more  advanced  than 
It  Is  In  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  our 
official  spokesmen  no  longer  speak  In  the 
language  of  contemporary  Europeans.  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  speeches  sound  curi- 
ously out  of  date.  The  Vice  President,  for 
example,  annoxmced  in  Europe,  no  doubt 
with  the  best  Intentions,  that  we  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Atlantic  community  and  also  of 
a  detente  with  eastern  Europe.  To  a  con- 
temporary European  these  two  objectives, 
however  sincerely  held  and  well  meant,  are 
Incompatible.  If  you  are  going  to  consoli- 
date the  Atlantic  Alliance,  you  will  consoli- 
date along  with  It  the  Warsaw  Pact,  so  say 
the  contemporary  Europeans.  Two  opposing 
mUltary  alliances  cannot  make  a  detente. 
They  need,  as  the  recent  history  of  both 
NATO  and  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  shows,  fear 
and  antagonism  to  keep  them  together.  As 
a  consequence  the  detente,  which  most  Eu- 
ropeans want  and  seek  persistently,  assimies 
the  erosion  and  dissolution  of  the  pacts. 

Whether  some  greater  European  commu- 
nity may  emerge  from  all  thU  no  one  today  U 
able  to  say. 

The  most  important  question  about  the 
Vice  Presidents  trip  is  whettoer  he  has  lis- 
tened and  what  he  has  learned.  For  the 
place  where  the  renovation  and  the  revivifi- 
cation of  our  relations  with  Europe  must  be- 
gin is  in  the  minds  of  our  own  officials.  The 
critical  question  U  how  much  they  have 
learned  and  been  able  to  adjust  their  policies 
from  what  was  proper  in  the  1950s  to  what 
suits  the  contemporary  condition  of  the  late 
Sixties. 


THE  REAL  COST  OP  WAR 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
phrase  "the  cost  of  war"  is  heard  with 
increasing  frequency  across  the  land.  I 
am  speaking  now.  not  of  the  tragic  cost 
of  war  in  terms  of  the  tears,  of  the  lost 
limbs  or  the  lives  that  will  never  be  lived. 
I  refer  only  to  the  raw  cost  In  dollars,  the 
cost  to  our  country  and  its  economy. 

In  a  larger  sense  It  is  impossible  to 
assess  the  cost  of  a  war.  War  is  not  a 
simple  commodity  that  can  be  selected 
from  the  shelf  and  purchased.  Its  price 
can  be  neither  fixed  nor  negotiated. 
The  unseen  forces  which  merchan- 
dise war  are,  like  all  sharp  deal- 
ers, guilty  of  shockingly  deceptive 
trade  practices.  They  not  only  conceal 
from  the  public  the  true  price  that  is 
being  paid  when  it  contracts  to  purchase 
the  evil  luxury  of  war,  but  It  also  hides 
the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifices  which 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  necessities 
which  must  be  relinquished  from  the 
usual  national  budget.  Moreover,  the 
merchants  of  war  never  have  the  candor 
to  Inform  the  taxpayer  that  he  will  be 
paying  Interest  on  his  macabre  purchase 
in  virtual  perpetuity,  for,  as  our  experi- 
(;nce  with  our  last  three  wars  has  demon- 


strated, almost  no  progress  is  ever  made 
at  amortizing  the  cost  of  a  war  or  retir- 
ing the  Indebtedness  thereon. 

There  unfortunately  has  been  no 
truth-in-packaglng  legislation  to  protect 
the  consumer  who  must  pay  the  bills  for 
war.  There  is  no  regulatory  agency  es- 
tablishing fair  trade  practices  for  dis- 
closure of  the  true  cost  of  war  to  each 
American.  Most  unfair  of  all,  those 
who  contract  by  proxy  to  incur  these 
terrible  obligations  without  full  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
have  no  subsequent  remedy  at  law. 
They  cannot  sue  for  fraudulent  misrep- 
resentation; they  cannot  obtain  restitu- 
tion; they  cannot  be  made  whole  again. 
There  can  be  no  recovery,  no  redress. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  of  Thursday,  April  13,  is  an  article 
by  Hobart  Rowen  stating  that  the 
growth  of  the  Nation's  economy  has 
come  to  a  standstill.  Our  "real"  or 
adjusted  gross  national  product  remains 
ominously  unchanged  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  there  was  not  even  a  small  increase 
in  real  terms  in  the  6-year  boom  cycle 
that  started  with  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

The  gold  reserves  of  the  United  States 
have  now.  for  the  first  time,  dwindled  to 
less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  more 
than  $25  billion  in  foreign  claims  against 
us,  with  the  claims  steadily  Increasing. 
The  situation  Is  actually  far  more  se- 
rious than  these  figures  would  indicate 
for  of  our  approximately  $13  billion  in 
gold,  nearly  $10  billion  is  now  legally 
pledged  as  backing  for  our  currency. 

Many  experts  agree  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation  will  be  much  more 
seriously  aggravated  by  the  staggering 
fiscal  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war,  that 
the  trade  deficit  figure  for  this  year  alone 
will  reach  $3  billion. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  have  a 
growing  fear  that  we  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  with  Ingenious  but  Illusory 
expedients  for  maintaining  world  con- 
fidence In  our  monetary  soundness.  We 
cannot  continue  forever  juggling  entries 
in  deceptive  books.  There  is  a  limit  to 
how  long  we  can  "cool  the  thermometer," 
deluding  only  ourselves  as  to  what  the 
outside  economic  temperature  is. 

If  the  tremendous  stresses  on  our  econ- 
omy are  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked,  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  peren- 
nial argument  of  guns  versus  butter 
could  become  largely  academic,  our  avail- 
able funds  having  become  inadequate  for 
a  sufficiency  of  either. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  It  would 
not  necessarily  be  presumptuous  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  from  time  to  time 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations 
we  are  Incurring.  I  am  referring  to  the 
true  costs,  and  not  merely  the  apparent 
costs,  of  the  vast,  malignant,  metasta- 
sizing bureaucracy  of  war.  Our  present 
adventures  In  southeast  Asia  and  the  ex- 
pension  of  our  undertakings  there  sug- 
gest the  words  of  John  Ruskln : 

Borrowers  are  nearly  always  Ill-spenders, 
and  it  is  with  lent  money  that  all  evil  is 
mainly  done,  and  all  unjust  war  protracted. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  articles  I 
have  seen  recently  on  this  subject  is  one 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  In  the  "Speaking  Out" 


section  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  I  regard  some 
of  the  figures  cited  as  most  conservative, 
but  whether  the  cost  of  killing  an  Asian 
peasant  Is  half  a  million  dollars,  as 
stated  in  the  article,  or  a  million  dollars, 
as  some  reputable  analysts  have  calcu- 
lated, the  amount  is  equally  senseless  and 
shocking.  I  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  having  the  courage  to 
make  the  statements  in  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled,  "Why 
Humphrey  Got  That  Abuse  in  Europe." 
written  by  Anthony  Lewis,  and  published 
in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  and 
the  magazine  article  entitled,  "Vietnam 
Costs  More  Than  You  Think,"  written  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Inditma  [Mr. 
Hartke],  and  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

Why  Humphrey  Got  That  Abxtbz  m  Bokopb 

(By    Anthony    Lewis) 

London. — In  Paris  It  woiUd  not  have  been 
so  surprising.  But  this  was  Brussels,  that 
picture  of  bourgeoU  respectabUlty,  and  In  an 
upper-middle-class  residential  area.  An 
American  family  was  giving  a  cocktaU  party 
last  week.  As  the  guests  arrived,  banners 
were  hung  from  the  windows  of  a  flat  across 
the  street:  "U.  S.  A.  go  home.  Palx  au  Viet- 
nam." 

Such  displays  are  commonplace  In  Europe 
these  days— as  Vice  President  Humphrey  un- 
happUy  learned  in  country  after  country 
during  his  recent  tour.  They  are  the  surface 
signs  of  a  disaffection  from  the  United  States 
that  has  cut  surprisingly  deeply  into  politi- 
cal life  In  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 

Anti-Americanism  Is  the  phrase  common- 
ly xised  In  American  newspapers  when  rotten 
eggs  are  thrown  at  Mr.  Humphrey  or  slogans 
are  painted  on  walls.  But  It  Is  a  notably  in- 
accurate way  to  describe  the  phenomenon 
that  exists. 

Ask  Americans  who  live  In  Europe,  and  few 
will  say  that  they  have  run.  Into  any  personal 
antl-Laotlan  neutrality  which  the  Thais 
feared  meant  a  U.S.  puUout  and  the  commu- 
nlzatlon  of  Laos.  Thai  bases  helped  U.S.  air 
power  offset  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration 
In  Laos  starting  In  1964,  but  untu  the  mas- 
sive commitment  of  VS.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam,  Bangkok  like  other  Southeast 
Asian  capitals,  was  not  sure  whether  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  match  words  with  deeds. 

His  visit  here  last  October  is  s&ld  to  have 
helped  the  Thais  make  up  their  minds.  It 
was  a  case  of  mutual  seduction  and  mutual 
Involvement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  not  a  hatred  of  persons  or  of  a  na- 
tion as  such.  It  Is,  rather,  a  dlsaflecUon 
from  what  the  United  States  stands  for — or 
what  these  critical  Europeans  think  it  has 
come  to  stand  for. 

"The  feeling  is  not  hatred  but  dlsi4>polnt- 
ment,"  a  correspondent  In  Rome  says. 

A  survey  of  New  York  -nmee  correspond- 
ents In  Europe  shows  a  surprising  similarity 
of  attitudes  In  the  various  capitals.  Again 
and  again,  the  same  psychological  elements 
are  found  In  the  tendency  to  turn  away  from 
the  United  States. 

First,  there  is  an  underlying  feeling  that 
the  United  States  is  simply,  as  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent put  It,  "too  large,  too  powerful 
mUltarily  and  Industrially — a  giant  with  an 
enormoxis  weight  against  which  you  have  to 

For  a  Western  Europe  that  has  grown  from 
defend  yourself  If  you  do  not  want  to  be 
crushed." 
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the  American-aided  phase  to  economic  ebul- 
lience, there  Is  perhaps  a  natiiral  resentment 
of  the  friend  who  helped  In  hard  times.  But 
something  more  than  that,  much  more,  Is 
Involved.  It  might  be  called  a  concern  for 
Identity. 

Not  only  Charles  de  Oaulle  Is  worried  about 
the  spectre  of  an!  American  Industrial  jug- 
gernaut gulping  the  major  business  of  Eu- 
rope Into  Its  maw.  A  Belgian  businessman 
who  has  enjoyed  the  profits  brought  by 
American  industrial  activity  nevertheless 
worries  about  the  Americanization  of  his 
country  emd  its  economy. 

The  Paris  correspondent  puts  It  colorfully: 

"If  Ford  wins  the  auto  race  at  Lee  Mans. 
It  will  be  a  catastrophe  for  French-American 
relations.  A  Frenchman  can  accept  a  victory 
for  Ferrari  because  he  sees  Ferrari  as  some- 
thing small  and  delicate,  the  brainchild  of  a 
brilliant  man  who  succeeded  on  a  shoestring. 
He  sees  F^rd  as  a  bulldozer  crushing  Its  com- 
petltlors  by  the  sheer  superiority  of  Its  capi- 
tal and  Its  bigness.  The  humiliation  of 
havliLg  to  Import  the  more  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic gadgets — the  technological  gap's  result 
— does  not  help,  nor  does  the  brain  drain." 

The  size  and  power  of  the  Unltted  States 
are  relevant  In  another  way.  Among  the 
young  people  all  over  Eiirope  there  are  signs 
of  a  revulsion  from  power,  of  a  kind  of  nihll- 
Usm.  The  Provoe  In  Amsterdam  and  the 
young  Idealists  In  Hamburg  proclaim  their 
rebellion  against  all  aggregations  of  power — 
and  the  United  States  is  the  biggest. 

The  use  of  American  power  Is  the  second 
major  element.  And  of  course  that  largely 
means  Vietnam. 

To  go  Into  the  reasons  for  West  European 
atltudes  toward  Vietnam  would  require  re- 
hearing all  the  arguments  about  America's 
role  there.  SufDce  It  to  say  that  only  the 
British  Qovemment  has  had  much  favorable 
to  say  about  American  policy  In  Vietnam. 
No  European  country  has  a  single  soldier 
there.  Much  of  the  public  on  the  Continent, 
rightly  or  not.  sees  the  situation  as  that  of 
a  huge  power  over-reacting. 

The  Vietnam  war  U  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing else  among  the  politically  sophisti- 
cated— a  strong  feeling  that  the  concerns  of 
the  United  States  are  no  longer  In  Europe, 
that  it  Is  looking  elsewhere. 

This  third  factor  in  the  Increasing  dis- 
tance between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  evident  even  among  politicians  most  iden- 
tified as  friendly  to  the  United  States.  They 
have  come  to  realize,  they  say  regretfully, 
that  America  does  not  see  problems  through 
European  eyes. 

The  non-proliferation  treaty  was  nn  acute 
example.  Without  adequately  consulting  Its 
beet  continental  allies,  who  woiild  be  acutely 
affected,  the  United  States  negotiated  away 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  assumption 
that  a  halt  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  an  obvious  good  approved  by  all.  Non- 
nuclear  powers  such  as  Belgium  and  Italy 
and  West  Germany  did  not  disagree  with 
the  holiness  of  the  aim,  but  they  felt  that 
the  United  States  was  ignoring  their  Interest 
in  such  questions  as  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  Inspection  of  nuclear 
plants. 

A  fourth  element  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  United  States  Is  still  too  stuck  in  the 
stereo  grooves  of  the  cold  war.  still  too  ridden 
by  fear  of  Communism.  This  European  feel- 
ing may  be  resented  by  American  officials  smd 
seen  as  a  result  of  distance  from  and  igno- 
rance about  Vietnam.  But  It  is  imquestlon- 
ably  true  that  most  E^iropeans  conceive  of 
the  cold  war  as  a  dying  fact  and  do  not  take 
seriously  any  longer  the  idea  of  a  Russian 
military  threat.  American  officials  have 
urged  them  to  think  differently. 

A  final  factor  that  must  be  mentioned  Is 
a  lack  of  sympathy  for  or  Identification  with 
President  Johnson  as  an  individual. 

To  many  Etiroi>eans.  the  President  Is  a 
symbol   of   something   old-fashioned,   over- 


blown. President  Kennedy  was  young  and 
sophisticated  and  understated — qualities 
that  Europeans  perhaps  understand  better. 
It  may  be  unfair.  Mr.  Kennedy  might  have 
had  as  much  trouble  in  Vietnam  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  But  there  is  no  blinking  the 
human  fact  that  today's  European  disaf- 
fection from  the  United  States  is  a  disaffec- 
tion not  only  from  its  policy  but  from  its 
President. 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post] 

Vietnam  Costs  Moss  Than  You  Think 
(By  Senator  Vance  Hartkk) 

The  Administration  has  already  given  us 
the  signal  that  the  cost  of  Vietnam  Is  going 
to  start  to  pinch  this  year.  The  national 
budget  has  been  increased  10  percent  to  a 
total  of  $169  billion,  and  the  President  has 
proposed  increasing  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  Yet 
we  have  not  been  told  honestly  what  this 
war  is  really  costing  and  how  much  more  we 
can  expect  It  to  cost  as  it  accelerates — and 
how  little  we  are  getting  for  o\ir  blood,  sweat 
and  money.  With  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct exceeding  $750  billion  a  year,  it  would 
seem  that  the  United  States  could  easily 
carry  the  load  of  a  conflict  in  a  tiny  Asian 
nation.  What  too  few  seem  to  realize  is  that 
the  price  of  this  war  has  risen  to  at  least  $2.5 
billion  a  month  (the  figures  have  been  ma- 
nipulated—I think  It  may  be  $2.7  billion)  — 
and  that  there  are  hidden  costs  as  well. 
All  In  all,  the  proposed  defense  budget  of 
$75.3  billion  would  be  only  about  $5  billion 
less  than  the  amount  spent  by  the  military 
during  the  peak  years  of  World  War  II,  when 
the  whole  nation  was  in  arms. 

More  than  two  years  ago.  I  said  in  an 
address:  "The  President  should  and  must 
tell  America,  first,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
what  o\ir  posture  is;  what  our  alms  are:  what 
our  Interests  and  commitments  are;  how  we 
Intend  to  meet  those  commitments.  We 
must  know  where  we  are  going  and  what  we 
are  going  to  do  In  Vietnam."  The  Admin- 
istration has  still  failed  to  provide  a  sat- 
isfactory answer.  And  today.  I  fear,  there 
Is  still  an  uneasy  acceptance  of  our  course, 
an  acceptance  based  on  a  childlike  faith  that 
the  government  is  necessarily  Just  and  wise. 
Yet  when  Vietnam  Is  examined  by  comparing 
benefit  to  cost,  that  faith  seems  ill-founded. 

Let's  consider  one  week  as  an  example,  the 
week  of  January  8-14.  Put  aside  political 
considerations,  and  even  put  aside  the  casu- 
alty list  that  was  issued:  1.144  Americans 
were  killed,  wounded  or  missing.  That  week. 
Marines  from  the  7th  Fleet  made  an  am- 
phibious landing  on  Kienboa.  an  Island 
province  36  miles  south  of  Saigon.  Sup- 
posedly Klenhoa  was  a  Viet  Cong  training 
and  supply  base,  and  the  Marines  were  to 
push  a  horde  of  V.C.  into  the  sea.  In  fact, 
21  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  14  cap- 
tured. The  operation  cost  an  estimated  $16 
million;  the  direct  cost  of  killing  each  Viet 
Cong  was  about  $800,000.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  at  least  a  million  Vietnamese  refugees 
who  subsist  on  a  government  allowance  of 
$10  a  year  (if  they  can  get  it).  The  money 
spent  on  this  single  Marine  operation,  which 
was  called  Deckhotise  V,  could  have  paid  the 
allotment  of  all  the  Vietnamese  refugees  for 
a  year,  and  actually  have  raised  their  rate  of 
payment  by  60  percent,  to  $16. 

While  truly  profligate,  such  spending  with 
such  small  result  is  routine  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  North  and  South  Vietnam  together  are 
about  the  size  of  New  Mexico.  Into  this  area 
last  year  we  dropped  637,000  tons  of  bombs, 
more  than  five  tons  for  every  square  mile, 
one  ton  for  every  61  people. 

The  dollar  price  of  these  bombing  missions 
was  proportionately  vast.  Flying  a  B-63 
from  Guam  costs  $1,300  an  hour,  and  it  Is  a 
10-hour  roiind  trip.  A  B-62  carries  more 
than  20  tons  of  bombs — and  bombs,  on  the 
average,  cost  one  dollar  per  pound.  We  pay 
$2,600,000  for  an  F-4  aircraft,  $800,000  for 


an  P-100.  Reliable  reports  say  we're  losing 
more  than  10  planes  a  week. 

We  are  pouring  artillery  shells  into  the 
Vietnam  Jungle  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of 
U.8.  forces  in  World  War  II.  The  artillery- 
men in  Vietnam  seldom  have  more  than 
random  hopes  of  hitting  anything.  Ground 
troops  spray  Jungle  shadows  with  bullets 
from  their  M-14  rifles  at  a  rate  up  to  150 
rounds  per  minute.  With  an  M-16,  ammuni- 
tion consumption  in  one  minute  can  be  as 
great  that  of  760  men  in  the  Civil  War. 
From  a  helicopter,  18,000  bullets  per  minute 
can  stream  to  the  ground  in  the  hop>e  that  a 
few  may  bit  a  military  target.  Helicopters 
cost  $260,000  each,  and  of  the  177  we  lost  In 
1965,  the  enemy  destroyed  only  76;  the  others 
were  lost  in  accidents.  Last  December,  the 
ground  forces  were  officially  reported  to  be 
using  ammunition  at  the  rate  of  $120  million 
a  month,  while  air  munitions  expended  cost 
$142  million.  Translated  into  cost  per  Viet 
Cong  killed,  at  the  officially  reported  rate  of 
about  4.9(X>  killed  a  month,  the  amazing  re- 
sult is  that  we  are  spending  some  $55,000  In 
ammunition  alone  for  each  one  of  the  enemy 
we  kill.  When  all  the  costs  of  the  war  are 
added  together,  the  staggering  result  Is  that 
we  are  spending  more  than  $600,000  to  kill  a 
single  "Charlie." 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  we  can 
afford  this  war  without  seriously  disrupting 
the  economy.  We  can  have  guns  and  butter. 
Once  again,  this  theme  has  been  accepted 
by  many  with  Innocent  faith  in  government. 
Yet  the  estimated  annual  Vietnam  cost  of 
$30  billion.  Including  all  support  effort,  is 
twice  the  size  of  our  gold  reserves:  It  is  also 
a  sum  large  enough  to  make  every  South 
Vietnamese  fabulously  rich  with  an  out- 
right grant  of  $2,000  per  capita:  and  it  means 
every  American  man,  woman  and  child  is 
paying  $150  a  year  Just  for  Vietnam.  I  am 
not  trying  to  suggest  that  we  are  likely  to 
go  bankrupt  under  this  biu-den,  although  I 
am  sure  that  China  is  hoping  that  the  Rus- 
sian prediction  will  come  true — that  we 
are  digging  our  economic  grave  and  "We  will 
bury  you."  But  sending  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  and  dropping  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bombs  and  firing  the 
millions  of  bullets  without  achieving  notice- 
able results  has  had  serious  side  effects — the 
hidden  costs  of  Vietnam.  First  Is  the  cost 
in  attrition,  damage  and  delay  to  the 
domestic  economy,  to  progress  at  home. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  we  can 
continue  the  Great  Society  even  while  we 
fight  in  Vietnam.  The  fact  Is  that  Inside 
Congress,  new  Great  Society  proposals  are 
getting  a  cold  frown  because  the  price  of 
Vietnam  must  come  first.  Legislators  must 
ask  themselves  where  the  money  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from,  especially  since  a  tax 
Increase — a  "surcharge" — has  already  been 
proposed.  My  own  proposal  to  Increase  the 
level  of  personal  exemption  under  the  in- 
come-tax law  was  stillborn.  Even  in  an 
economy  as  great  as  ours,  we  must  be  hurt 
when  billions  are  thrown  Into  an  unproduc- 
tive war.  In  1961,  when  President  Kennedy 
still  favored  a  tax  Increase.  I  proposed  a 
tax  cut,  for  I  believed  that  this  would  lead 
to  expansion  of  the  economy.  In  1964  the 
cut  finally  came — $11.3  billion,  a  sum  larger 
than  the  total  of  all  taxes  received  by  the 
Treasury  in  any  year  before  1942,  larger  than 
the  Income  of  all  the  banks  or  the  railroads 
or  the  mining  Industry.  Today  this  siun 
pays  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Can  anyone  honestly  believe  that  the 
economy  Is  not  affected? 

Certainly  no  one  inside  the  Administra- 
tion believes  this.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
way  budget  figures  have  been  rigged.  When 
an  Administration  witness  came  before  the 
Finance  Committee  a  year  ago,  I  told  him 
that  the  Pentagon  was  underestimating 
Vietnam  costs  by  $10  billion,  and  would 
have  to  make  a  supplementary  appropria- 
tions request  for  that  amount.    The  actual 
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figure  turned  out  to  be  $0.7  billion,  but 
I  do  not  claim  powers  of  clairvoyance.  The 
budget  requests  for  long-range  military 
procurement,  principally  Involving  planes 
and  missUes,  had  been  based  on  an  assump- 
tion the  war  would  end  by  July,  1967.  No 
one  really  believed  this  would  happen.  The 
underestimate  was  a  political  device  to 
soothe  the  public  and  disguise  the  Impact 
of  Vietnam  on  the  domestic  economy. 

The  domestic  attrition  which  comes  about 
because  of  Vietnam  is  perhaps  best  demon- 
strated in  the  "small"  items  which  congress- 
men consider  killing  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
ciety Is  supposedly  becoming  greater  than 
ever.  It  was  proposed  in  1966,  for  Instance, 
that  the  school  lunch  program  be  cut  by  $19 
million,  a  sum  which  would  finance  the  war 
in  Vietnam  for  less  than  six  hours.  Another 
six  hours  presumably  could  be  paid  for  by  a 
cut  of  $20  million  in  Agriculttire's  budget  for 
rehabilitation  of  land  and  property  because 
of  natural  disaster.  How  Great  Is  a  Society 
when  It  Is  recommended  that  $168  million  be 
cut  from  the  National  Defense  Loan  Educa- 
tion Act  at  a  time  when  college  costs  ac- 
celerate and  college  students  proliferate?  At 
one  point,  the  school  milk  program  was 
slated  for  a  slash  from  $103  million  to  $21 
million.  The  $82  million  saved  would  have 
run  the  war  for  one  day,  but  what  would 
lU  loss  do  to  children  whose  only  milk  is 
the  milk  provided  by  these  funds? 

Other  budgetary  gimmicks  have  been  used 
in  an  effort  to  conceal,  or  at  least  make  un- 
obtrusive, the  true  Impact  of  Vietnam.  A 
total  of  226,000  companies,  the  ones  that 
withhold  more  than  $2,500  a  month  in  In- 
come taxes  from  their  employees,  are  "asked" 
to  forward  the  money  to  the  Treasury  twice 
a  month  Instead  of  only  once.  Sales  of  mort- 
gages held  by  federal  agencies  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  "participations"  Is  another 
way  of  providing  emergency  relief  to  the 
Treasury  without  its  being  much  noticed  by 
the  public.  In  the  recent  past  there  has 
been  optimistic  talk  about  the  need  to  share 
federal  revenues  with  the  sUtes.  There  U  a 
growing  demand  and  genuine  need  for  such 
a  redistribution  of  tax  revenues.  But  does 
anyone  really  think  that  such  a  proposal 
has  a  chance  while  war  in  Vietnam  Is  still 
going  on? 

Another  imaginative  proposal,  seemingly 
Utopian  and  yet  keyed  to  our  economy  of 

abundance.  Is  for  a  "negative  Income  tax" 

a  guaranteed  Income — as  a  way  to  attack 
economic  ills  in  the  slums.  The  Democratic 
Study  Group  In  the  House  of  Representotlves 
proposed  examination  of  the  idea.  So  did 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress.  But 
while  we  pour  billions  into  Vietnam,  there 
cannot  be  serious  consideration  of  such  a 
proposal. 

Or  look  at  the  hidden  costs  stemming 
from  the  flow  of  dollars  to  Vietnam.  I  call 
them  "hidden"  because  the  public  seldom 
understands  them.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  find  them  mat- 
ters of  deep  concern. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  Vietnam  has  ruined 
any  chance  we  might  have  had  for  attaining 
eqiUllbrlum  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
There  has  long  been  concern  about  our 
net  outflow  of  dollars:  In  1064  our  deficit 
was  $2.8  billion;  In  1966,  largely  because  of 
voluntary  cooperation  by  large  corporations, 
it  was  $1.3  billion.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  and  other  Administration 
leaders  encourage  increased  borrowing  abroad 
by  American  firms  to  finance  their  foreign 
capital  needs.  We  discourage  tourists  from 
going  abroad  in  order  to  keep  more  dollars 
at  home.  But  until  recently  there  was 
curiously  little  official  acknowledgment  that, 
after  all,  Vietnam  is  the  real  culprit,  for 
we  are  sending  billions  atM-oad  to  keep  the  war 
going. 
So  many  words  have  been  written  about 
^     Vietnam  that  s<»netlmes  we  must  all  feel  like 
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the  small  boy  who,  having  read  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  habitat,  habits  and  psychology 
of  the  penguin,  wrote  In  his  book  review,  "It 
really  told  me  more  about  penguins  than  I 
wanted  to  know."  And  yet  few  of  us  know 
nearly  as  much  about  the  subject  as  we  think 
we  do — especially  about  what  this  adven- 
ture Is  really  costing  us.  I  shall,  of  course, 
continue  to  vote  for  the  military  supplies  our 
troops  need.  But  it  is  time  to  be  honest 
about  what  "benefits"  we  are  receiving  for 
our  efforts.  Cost-accounting  a  war  is  im- 
possible, but  realism  Is  not.  Even  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  not  profiting  from  our  vast 
Investment.  Our  dollars  have  distorted  an 
already  Impoverished  economic  scene,  caus- 
ing devaluation  of  the  plaster  to  half  Its 
previous  rate  and  thus  adding  misery  for 
almost  everyone,  while  a  handful  of  Saigon 
businessmen  have  a  vested  Interest  in  keeping 
the  war  going  on. 

Ninety  miles  from  Florida  Ues  a  Communist 
country  under  Fidel  Castro.  We  have  an  en- 
clave there,  at  Guantanamo.  If  we  decide 
we  must  have  a  foothold  in  Indochina,  then 
let  us  establish  an  enclave  there,  as  General 
James  Gavin  and  others  have  suggested. 
But  let  us  concede  the  facts:  Vietnam  is  8,000 
miles  from  California;  it  Is  difficult  to  supply; 
It  has  an  unstable  government;  It  is  an 
arena  of  civil  strife,  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  not 
a  real  threat  to  the  United  States.  We  are 
squandering  our  national  wealth  there  un- 
conscionably, much  more  of  it  than  most  of 
us  realize,  and  more  than  our  Government 
will  admit.  The  key  question  is  whether  we 
are  using  an  elephant  gun  to  shoot  an 
elusive  fly. 


BIRTH  CONTROL 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  recent 
happenings  around  the  world  are  bring- 
ing more  and  more  into  public  view  the 
vital  necessity  for  measures  of  popula- 
tion control,  birth  control,  and  planned 
parenthood  aU  over  the  world. 

An  important  International  meeting 
has  recently  concluded  Its  deliberations 
In  Santiago,  Chile,  where  the  emphasis 
was  primarily  on  planned  parenthood 
and  birth  control  developments  in  the 
Latin-American  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Optimism  Voiced  on  Birth 
Control,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  April  16.  1967,  and  an 
article  "Birth  Control  Gaining  in  Latin 
America,"  written  by  Jeremiah  O'Leary, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  7,  1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  nmes,  Apr.  16,  1967] 
Optimism  Voicxd  on  Biktb  Control — VfOMLD 

POPUUkTlON  ASSKMBLT  ENDS  WlTH  PlXA  TO 

Aix  Lands  To  Adopt  Pbooxams 
(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Santiago,  Crilx,  April  18.— The  World 
Planned  Parenthood  assembly  adjourned 
today  with  a  call  on  all  governments  to 
adopt  national  programs  that  would  help 
their  people  utilize  birth  control. 

Sir  Colville  Deverell  of  Britain,  Secretary 
General  of  the  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation,  said  family  planiUng  of  the 
number  and  spacing  of  children  was  "a  con- 
temporary human  right"  that  governments 
and  International  bodies  such  as  the  United 
Nations  must  support. 

The  eighth  international  conference  of  the 
federation,  which  attracted  delegates  from 
87  countries,  closed  at  the  municipal  theatre 
with  a   basically  optimistic  assessment   by 


delegates  of  the  possibility  of  controlling 
the  world  "population  explosion"  in  this 
century. 

But  Sir  Colville  said  this  can  be  achieved 
only  if  governments  and  volimteer  agencies 
greatly  increase  present  efforts  to  make  con- 
traception and  maternal  services  available  to 
the  public  in  the  developing  countries,  where 
popvUation  is  growing  fastest. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  half  a  bUUon 
people  of  reproductive  age  Uving  In  develop- 
ing countries  where  Uttle  or  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  providing  birth  control  infor- 
mation and  services,  he  declared. 

Sir  Colville  said  that  the  federation  a 
private  organlzaUon  of  autonomous  famUy 
planning  groups  in  60  countries  on  five  con- 
ttnents,  was  in  a  transitional  stage  in  which 
it  must  involve  the  governments  of  both 
developed  and  developing  countries  to  as- 
sume responsibUity  for  mass  population  con- 
trol programs. 

Dr.  Alan  Guttmacher  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  federation's  medical  committee 
said  that  about  $26-milllon  was  being  in- 
vested annually  by  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies. foundaUon-supported  Uboratories 
and  umversitles  in  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment of  contraceptives. 

NEW   TKCHNIQUBS    SOTTOHT 

This  includes  work  in  perfecting  the  hor- 
mone contraceptives  that  act  on  female 
ovulation,  known  as  the  pill  when  taken  In 
oral  form,  and  some  work  on  basic  biology  of 
human  reproduction  that  could  lead  to  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques,  including  a 
male  "Immunlzer"  that  could  make  sperm 
cells  temporarily  Incapable  of  fertlUzlnK  the 
female  egg.  ° 

Dr.  Alan  S.  Parkes  of  Cambridge  University 
one  Of  the  pathfinders  In  hormone  contracep- 
tion said  the  development  of  techniques 
that  would  permit  the  male  to  share  in  the 
possible  side  effects  of  long-run  hormone  use 
would  be  medically  desirable,  since  It  would 
reduce  the  burden  of  the  woman. 

Sir  Colville.  former  British  Governor  of 
Maritius.  an  Island  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  said  in  his  summary  of  the  week-lomt 
conference  that  there  were  several  positive 
developments  in  the  population  field  since 

,«L  L*^°'^*'*°'=®  ''"  ^^^^  ^  Singapore  in 
1963.    He  mentioned  the  following- 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  from  opinion 
surveys  and  sociological  studies  that  women 
everywhere  "do  not  wish  to  Indulge  In  any- 
thing approaching  maximum  ferUUty  and 
yearn  for  effective  help." 

Very  few  governments  are  actively  opposed 
to  famUy  planning,  and  reUglous  opposition 
where  it  exists.  Is  not  a  decisive  factor  Offi- 
cial public  health  representatives  from  47 
countries  were  here,  and  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  members  of  many  delegations 

Effective  and  relatively  Inexpensive  and 
acceptable  methods  of  contraception  can  now 
be  employed  with  the  organization  of  family 
planning  sUffs,  members  of  a  new  profession 
that  has  begun  to  acquire  "expertise." 

The  dramatic  growth  of  worldwide  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  population  control 
for  economic  and  poUtical  considerations  has 
encouraged  wealthier  nations  to  offer  tech- 
Edcal  aid  and  program  funds  in  this  field. 
The  United  States,  Britain,  Sweden  and 
Japan  are  among  countries  that  includes 
fanuiy  planning  assistance  in  their  overseas 
aid  programs. 

The  United  Nations  Agencies,  "althoiigh 
not  yet  perhaps  quite  unfettered"  from  the 
resistance  of  some  countries,  are  participating 
in  a  few  family  planning  efforts  in  response 
to  requesU  for  advice,  though  financial  as- 
sistance is  given.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
countries  with  strong  Roman  CathoUc 
church-state  relation,  such  as  Spain  and  Ire- 
land, have  been  resisting  efforts  to  give  the 
United  Nations  agencies,  particularly  the 
World  Health  Organization,  a  clear  mandate 
to  work  In  the  population  control  field. 
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Only  a  few  Individual  govermn^HW  have 
accepted  tbe  responsibUlty  of  Incorporating 
family  planning  Into  their  maternal  and 
child  be^th  services,  and  fewer  yet  are  con- 
ducting national  birth  control  programs.  Sir 
Colvllle  said. 

The  leaders  In  the  development  group  are 
In  Asia.  Nationalist  China,  South  Korea, 
Hong  Kong.  Singapore,  Ceylon.  India  and 
Pakistan  have  official  programs  affiliated 
with  the  international  federation.  Other 
nations  have  private  groups,  as  in  Thailand. 

The  federation  received  Indications  here 
that  it  will  be  working  with  substantially 
Increased  funds  in  coming  years.  Wtlllam 
H.  Draper,  chairman  of  the  Population 
Crises  Committee  of  Washington,  a  group 
that  seeks  to  mobilize  world  opinion  for 
population  control,  said  private  fund-raising 
and  governmental  contributions  from  about 
20  countries  would  raise  the  federation's 
budget  from  $4-mllllon  this  year  to  910-mll- 
llon  in  1970. 

(Fr(»n  the  WashMtgton  Star,  Apr.  7,  1967] 

BiKTH  CONTHOL   GAINING  IN  LATIN  AMEXICA 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
Santiaco,  Chile. — A  Latin  America  faced 
by  an  explosion  of  population  it  can  hope  to 
neither  feed  nor  house  is  discovering  that 
religious  and  social  barriers  to  family  plan- 
ning have  largely  vanished. 

UntU  recently,  the  process  of  liberalization 
was  glacial,  but  1967  will  be  remembered  as 
the  year  Latin  America  came  to  grlp>s  with 
the  population  problem.  The  use  of  the  con- 
traceptive pill  and  Intrauterine  devices  Is  no 
longer  taboo. 

Latin  America  has  the  highest  popxilatlon 
growth  rate  of  any  continent.  The  popula- 
tion has  trebled  to  about  244  million  since 
1900.  Unless  checked  it  will  double  within 
25  years  and  reach  623  million  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  further 
Indicated  by  statistics  that  predict  a  90  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  number  of  child-bearing 
women  in  Mexico  within  16  years.  In  15 
countries  a  3.1  percent  annual  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  la  forecast.  The  rate  of  growth 
In  the  VS.,  by  comparison,  is  1.6  percent  a 
year;  In  Europe  it's  .9  percent. 

Except  in  a  minority  of  cases,  the  dominant 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  Latin  gov- 
ernments are  no  longer  Implacable  enemies 
of  controlled  parenthood. 

Pope  Paul's  March  encyclical,  "Populorum 
Progression,"  might  have  been  written  with 
Latin  America  in  mind,  but  it  came  long 
after  untold  thousands  of  Latin  Americans 
gradually  had  reached  their  own  moral  de- 
cision on  tbe  dUemma. 

The  Pope's  words — "It  la  for  the  parents  to 
decide  on  the  number  of  children  ...  In  all 
this  they  must  follow  the  demands  of  their 
own  conscience  enlightened  by  God's  law  au- 
thentically Interpreted  and  sustained  by  con- 
fidence In  Hlm"-^merely  affirmed  a  conclu- 
sion reached  independently  by  countless 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in 
Latin  America. 

Leaders  of  the  eighth  Conference  of  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion, starting  a  week-long  meeting  here  Sim- 
day,  are  balling  the  encyclical  despite  Os- 
servatore  Romano's  denial  that  It  represents 
any  change  in  the  thinking  of  the  church. 

The  significance  of  the  conference  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  number  of  bishops,  priests  and 
Catholic  laymen  who  have  come  to  attend. 
'The  Western  Hemisphere  Region  of  the 
IPPP  has  discerned  a  general  softening  of 
reelstence  to  family  planning  programs  in 
the  past  year,  according  to  Dr.  Lulsa  Pfau, 
president  of  the  Chilean  Association  for  Pro- 
tection of  the  Family. 

Just  a  year  ago,  she  said,  the  regional  group 
was  providing  grants  to  family  planning  as- 
sociations in  only  16  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Today,  34  countries  receive  direct 
support. 
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New  associations  have  been  established  in 
Argentina,  Ecuador.  Brazil.  Colombia,  Mex- 
ico. Panama.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Curacao 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  only  countries  where  no  family  plan- 
ning organization  exists  are  Paraguay,  Bo- 
livia and  Peru.  One  exists  in  Nicaragua,  but 
encounters  resistance  from  the  ruling  8o- 
moza   family. 

Countries  with  lower  birth  rates,  such  as 
Argentina,  have  become  interested  because 
of  high  abortion  rates  and  the  ntunber  of 
deaths  of  pregnant  women  In  the  Latin 
equivalent  of  abortion  mills. 

In  Chile,  there  is  one  abortion  for  every 
live  birth.  In  Uruguay  there  are  three  abor- 
tions for  every  live  birth. 

The  remarkable  fact  Is  that  nationalistic 
governments  are  now  a  greater  enemy  of 
birth  control  than  the  church. 

Some  nationalistic  resistance  Is  due  to  the 
heavy-handedness  of  the  U.S.  which  in  1963 
underwent  a  basic  policy  change  on  assist- 
ance In  family  planning  for  underdeveloped 
coiintries  and  launched  a  selling  campaign 
with  all  the  subtlety  of  a  Madison  Avenue 
drive  to  peddle  a  new  mouthwash. 

As  one  official  said,  "It  is  difficult  to  get 
the  U.S.  government  to  move  but  once  It 
moves.  It  Is  hard  to  slow  It  down  or  get  it  to 
use  the  light  touch." 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  role  has  become  more 
efficient  and  more  subtle. 

Many  of  the  1,200  delegates  from  80  coun- 
tries attending  the  Planned  Parenthood  Con- 
ference here  are  coming  with  airplane  tickets 
paid  for  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  The  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  has 
Invested  $100,000  In  the  conference  and  U.S. 
embassies  around  tbe  world  have  quietly 
helped  form  delegations  to  Santiago. 

More  than  $100,000  has  been  contributed 
to  the  conference  by  the  Ford  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundations.  Financial  assistance 
also  came  from  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark 
and  The  Netherlands, 

Philander  Claxton.  a  special  assistant  on 
population  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
and  George  Coleman,  head  of  health,  nutri- 
tion and  population  for  the  Latin  America 
section  of  the  State  Department,  are  dele- 
gates, but  will  be  purp>osely  In  the  back- 
ground. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  has  $7  million  avail- 
able for  training  In  family  planning  and 
$400,000  of  this  Is  earmarked  for  demo- 
graphic studies  In  Latin  America. 

A  major  problem  the  conference  will  take 
up  Is  how  to  better  transmit  family  control 
Information  to  women  of  tbe  slums  and  rural 
areas. 

Chile  was  the  first  government  In  Latin 
America  to  Introduce  family  planning  as  part 
of  Its  national  health  services  and  this  year 
is  providing  $400,000  to  provide  contraceptive 
devices  to  100,000  women, 

Honduras'  ministry  of  public  health  has  es- 
tablished 67  family  planning  centers  with 
the  objective  of  1,000  lUD  insertions  a  month. 
Mexico  has  no  formal  policy  on  family 
planning,  but  gives  moral  support  to  private 
efforts.  The  Guatemalan  government  has 
not  supported  family  planning  but  a  family 
welfare  association  has  now  achieved  the  toe- 
bold  of  legal  status, 

Panama,  while  It  has  not  developed  a  pol- 
icy. Is  not  opposing  family  planning  activi- 
ties begun  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Panama. 

Argentina  has  been  slow  to  start  family 
planning  because  of  Its  low  birth  rate  of  1,6 
percent.  But  medical  concern  over  abor- 
tions and  family  welfare  has  led  to  private 
group  activities. 

There  Is  no  formal  organization  in  Bolivia 
but  individual  doctors  are  providing  contra- 
ceptive service  to  Indians. 

Fifty-four  clinics  will  be  established  in 
Brazil  this  year,  a  giant  step  In  view  of  the 
national  law  against  propagandizing  con- 
traceptives. 


Colombia  has  appropriated  $300,000  to  ex- 
tend family  planning  services  throughout 
the  country  and  expects  to  place  $30,000 
lUD's  this  year,  Ecuador  has  neither  sup- 
ported nor  opposed  private  services  now  op- 
erating in  nine  provinces. 

In  Peru,  the  government  and  Ford  Foun- 
dation support  a  population  and  develop- 
ment center,  largely  a  research  organization. 
Contraceptive  devices  are  Illegal  in  Peru. 

The  Uruguayan  government,  without  any 
public  announcement,  contributes  finan- 
cially to  the  development  of  clinics  which 
offer  lUD's  and  oral  contraceptives  at  the 
rate  of  about  1.800  consultations  a  week. 

In  Venezuela,  a  public  health  ministry  cen- 
ter Is  developing  a  pilot  birth  control  project. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Indian  Burden,"  written  by 
Joseph  Kraft,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  17,  1967,  The 
article  explains  in  some  detail  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  of  dealing  with  popula- 
tion control  in  India. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17,  1967] 
The  Indian  Burden 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
New  Delhi, — From  Suez  through  Hungary 
to  Korea.  India  was  In  the  thick  of  every 
great  International  episode  during  the  decade 
of   the   fifties.     But   when   United   Nations 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  arrived  here  last 
week  It  was   a  question  what  subjects   he 
could  find  to  discuss  usefully  with  the  In- 
dian government. 

The  shrinkage  of  horizons  thus  exemplified 
happens  to  coincide  exactly  with  both  the 
Indian  and  the  American  interest.  But  in 
India,  as  in  most  countries,  there  are  pow- 
erful forces  and  people  working  against  shed- 
ding the  burden  of  International  prestige. 
And  the  United  States,  as  if  unconscious 
of  its  interests,  does  things  that  can  only 
whet  the  appetites  of  Indians  still  keen  to 
play  the  "World  Game," 

To  understand  why  India's  coming  In  out 
of  the  world  suits  the  interest  of  both  New 
Delhi  and  Washington.  It  Is  enough  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  Indian  food  and  population 
problem.  Just  to  feed  India  this  year,  the 
United  States  will  be  sending  abroad  one- 
fifth  of  its  annual  wheat  crop.  Six  hundred 
ships,  the  largest  armada  ever  assembled, 
are  required  to  carry  the  grain. 

The  food  papulation  crisis  this  year,  to 
be  sure,  is  particularly  Intense  after  two 
years  back-to-back  of  drought,  A  consid- 
erable improvement  in  Indian  food  produc- 
tion is  likely,  provided  the  summer  rain  or 
monsoon  comes  through  this  year. 

Even  so  there  stretches  out  for  five  or  even 
ten  years  a  long,  hard  road.  On  the  popula- 
tion side  India  has  500  million  mouths  to 
feed  and  is  accumulating  14  million  more 
every  year.  The  loop,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  once-and-for-all  birth  control  device, 
has  not  lived  up  to  Its  promise. 

India's  new  Minister  of  Family  Planning, 
Dr.  Ohandrasekhar.  stresses  bonuses  to  pro- 
mote sterilization  of  fathers  of  more  than 
three  children.  His  people  In  the  field  are 
already  speaking  of  compulsory  sterilization. 
On  the  food  side,  the  Indian  government 
two  years  ago  approved  a  comprehensive  plan 
embracing  seeds,  fertilizer.  Irrigation,  pesti- 
cides and  price  Incentives  to  farmers,  which 
aims  at  high-yield  agriculture  designed  to 
give  the  cotmtry  self-sufficieney  by  1971. 

But  fulfilling  this  plan  requires  something 
about  as  stark  as  compulsory  sterilization. 

It  requires  the  almost  total  diversion  of 
India's  energies  and  resources  to  the  agrl- 
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cultiu^  sector.     It  requires  especially  the 
subordination  of  foreign  to  Internal  interests. 

But  it  Is  never  easy  for  a  country  to  forgo 
past  glories,  especially  those  won  in  foreign 
fields.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  would 
not  be  the  daughter  of  Pandl  Nehru  If  the 
"World  Game"  were  not  more  to  her  taste 
than  scratching  In  tbe  ground  for  grain. 

The  opposition  parties,  the  bureaucracy 
In  the  defense  and  foreign  ministries,  both 
keep  harping  on  India's  security  problems 
with  Pakistan  and  China.  The  Soviet  Union, 
playing  New  Delhi  off  against  Washington 
and  Peking,  keeps  pushing  the  Indians  for- 
ward In  the  foreign  policy  field— an  Infiuence 
particularly  expressed  in  repeated  Indian 
statements  on  Vietnam. 

The  American  Interest,  In  these  circum- 
stances, Is  to  foster  the  shucking  of  India's 
international  burdens.  And  that  means 
chiefiy  not  rubbing  Indian  national  pride 
the  wrong  way.  But  in  two  respects,  Amer- 
ican policy  is  now  at  odds  with  that  obvious 
council  of  caution. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  recent  decision 
to  supply  lethal  arms  aid  to  Pakistan.  For 
good  historic  reasons  any  aid  to  Pakistan 
can  only  rouse  Indian  nationalism,  and  the 
present  commitment  ought  at  least  to  be 
held  down  and  soon  scrapped. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  so-called  ship-mouth 
policy  of  having  food  available  to  India  on 
a  short-term  basis  only.  That  system  may 
have  provided  a  useful  tool  for  generating  a 
sense  of  urgency  In  India  months  ago. 

But  now  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  be 
available  only  cramps  action,  and  compli- 
cates the  kind  of  long  programming  essential 
to  evaluation.  And  It  gives  the  impression 
that  the  United  States  is  sweating  the 
Indians. 

As  it  happens,  one  pending  piece  of  busi- 
ness affords  the  United  SUtes  an  excellent 
chance  to  soothe  some  of  the  national  feeling 
It  has  recently  irritated.  In  the  negotiations 
for  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  barring  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Indians  are 
asking,  among  other  things,  for  some  kind 
of  Joint  American-Russian  guarantee  against 
China, 

In  this  matter  Washington  can  well  afford 
to  be  generous.  For  the  precise  American 
Interest  in  southern  Asia  is  to  absorb  as 
much  as  Is  possible  of  India's  international 
burden  now  against  the  day  when  a  strong 
India  can  again  play  a  useful  role  In  world 
affairs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Wanted:  A  Policy  for  Birth  Con- 
trol," written  by  Marquis  Childs,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  17.  1967.  The  article  comments 
favorably — and  I  join  In  the  comments — 
on  the  efforts  of  AID  to  expand  its  birth 
control  program  around  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17.  1967) 

Wanted:  A  Poucy  for  Birth  Control 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

BaUing  out  a  leaky  boat  with  a  teaspoon — 
that  is  what  the  effort  Is  like  thus  far  to 
stem  the  upsurge  of  population  threatening 
to  overwhelm  the  earth's  resources.  An  Im- 
portant change  in  American  policy  could, 
however,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  more 
meaningful  attempt  to  defuse  the  time  bomb 
of  the  population  explosion. 

While  It  got  little  notice  William  S.  Gaud, 
Administrator  of  AID,  told  a  congressional 
conunlttee  that  as  part  of  AID'S  family  plan- 
ning program  the  United  States  will  furnish 
contraceptive  materials  to  countries  request- 
ing them.  Until  now  AID  has  famished  only 
technical  and  advisory  help  for  population 
programs,  training  and  research. 


The  amount  spent  on  this  marginal  effort 
has  been  tiny.  Out  of  the  economic  program 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $2.1  billion  less 
than  $9,000,000  goes  Into  family  planning. 
Of  that  amount  $5,000,000  is  a  loan  to  Turkey 
to  spread  information  about  techniques  to 
carry  out  family  planning. 

Cautious  as  the  approach  has  been,  it  Is 
a  radical  departxu-e  from  the  timidity  of  the 
past  that  vetoed  even  the  most  peripheral 
look  at  a  subject  hedged  in  by  a  multitude 
of  taboos.  The  break  came  with  President 
Johnson's  declaration  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  In  1965  that  he  would  seek 
new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal 
with  the  explosion  in  world  population  and 
growing  scarcity  In  world  resources.  The 
AID  administrator's  statement  that  birth- 
control  materials  can  now  be  provided  Is 
another  milestone  on  a  road  stretching  into 
a  long,  troubled,  and  menacing  future. 

The  cautious  steps  have  been  taken  as  the 
full  meaning  of  death  control — the  conquest 
of  ancient  plagues  limiting  the  growth  of 
peoples — without  birth  control  is  evident. 
The  summit  meeting  in  Punta  de  Este  and 
before  that  the  session  of  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Assembly  in  Santiago. 
Chile,  pointed  up  the  urgent  need  for  action 
in  Latin  America  where  tbe  fwpulation  will 
double  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Many 
of  the  Americas  must  import  food  to  main- 
tain a  bare  level  of  existence  for  constantly 
multiplying  peoples. 

A  grim  fact  conveniently  ignored  in  the 
past  is  being  faced  up  to.  This  is  the  rate 
of  Ulegal  abortion  steadily  on  the  increase. 
It  takes  a  toll  in  life  and  in  health  only 
partly  reflected  in  statistics. 

This  reporter  has  a  vivid  memory  of  meet- 
ing In  Bogota,  Colombia,  with  a  group  of 
demographers  and  family  planning  special- 
ists. They  spoke  with  foreboding,  almost 
despair,  of  what  the  upsurge  of  p>eoples  means 
In  a  country  where  the  masses  live  on  the 
poverty  line.  In  particular  they  were  con- 
ceried  with  the  way  in  which  often  self- 
Induced  abortion  brought  on  death  or  serious 
illnees.  Hospital  beds,  all  too  scarce,  were 
filled  with  tragic  women  with  too  many  \in- 
wanted  children.  Penicillin  and  other  scarce 
drugs  were  used  to  save  their  lives.  Of  the 
90.000,000  women  of  child-bearing  age  in 
Latin  America  AID  officials  estimate  that  half 
will  go  to  any  lengths  to  prevent  having 
further  offspring, 

AID  has  Just  put  out  a  report  showing 
startling  contrasts  in  rates  of  population  in- 
crease around  the  world.  The  rate  for  Latin 
America  is  2.9,  over-all  for  the  less-developed 
countries  2.5.  The  percentage  for  the  devel- 
oped countries  Is  1,1,  the  United  States  1.2. 
In  Italy,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Is  the  official  church,  the  rate  is  0.7,  only 
slightly  lower  than  Denmark  and  the  United 
Kingdom  with  0.8. 

Caution  Is  still  the  keynote  of  AID's  ap- 
proach to  family  planning  with  stress  on 
the  request  that  must  come  from  the  coun- 
try wanting  help.  Some  advocates  of  the 
desperate  need  to  bring  food  resources  Into 
balance  with  population  growth  urge  that 
establishment  of  famUy  planning  programs 
be  made  a  condition  of  economic  help.  In 
his  statement  to  the  Hovtse  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Gaud  rejected  this  condition, 
stating  that  birth-control  aid  would  be  pro- 
vided "to  those  countries  which  have  volun- 
tary family  planning  programs"  allowing  for 
Individual  freedom  of  choice. 

Any  effort  to  persuade  or  coerce  sensitive 
underdeveloped  countries  Into  taking  con- 
traceptive material  would  kick  up  a  political 
storm.  Still  under  study  is  how  to  go  about 
providing  such  help.  A  possible  model  Is 
in  the  loan  to  Pakistan  of  $168,000  In  Paki- 
stan currency  for  a  Joint  enterprise  with  an 
American  drug  company  to  manufacture  the 
contraceptive  pill  as  well  as  eight  other  drug 
products. 

Of  the  total  aid  request  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  of  $2,53  biUion,  $20,000,000  is  budgeted 


for  family  planning.  Double  the  current 
figure.  It  is  a  gain,  although  sUll  a  small 
beginning  on  an  Immense  problem, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  there  is  a 
news  article  dealing  with  the  report  made 
to  the  Pope  by  a  committee  which  he 
had  appointed  to  deal  with  the  vexing 
and  delicate  problem  of  contraception  as 
it  applies  to  members  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Another  article  published  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  is  entitled 
"Majority  Report  Seeks  Papal  Shift  on 
Contraception — Advisers  to  Pontiff  Are 
Split^-Both  Findings  Printed  in  U.S. 
Catholic  Paper — No  Comment  by  Vati- 
can." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
articles  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17.  1967] 
Majoritt  Report  Seeks  Papal  Shut  on  Con- 
traception— Advisers  to  Pontot  Are 
Split — Both  Findings  Printed  ik  U.S. 
Catholic  Paper — No  Comment  bt  Vati- 
can— Liberals  on  Panel  Hold  View  That 
Marriage  Requires  Rights  To  Plan 
Family 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  April  16. — The  texts  of 
the  long-secret  recommendations  submitted 
to  Pope  Paul  VI  by  the  Papal  Commission  on 
Birth  Control  have  been  made  public  here. 
They  confirm  that  the  majority  favored  ap- 
proval of  "decent  and  human  means"  of  con- 
traception. 

The  National  Catholic  Reporter,  a  liberal, 
independent  weekly  published  by  laymen,  is 
printing  in  this  week's  issue,  dated  April  10, 
its  own  English  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  the  majority  and  minority  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  last  June  26  and  of  a 
majority  working  paper. 

(The  Vatican  remained  silent  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  reports.) 

DEBATE  HAS  BEEN  PERSISTENT 

Robert  G.  Hoyt,  the  45-year-old  editor  of 
The  Reporter,  said  the  texts  were  obtained 
from  a  member  of  the  commission,  whom  he 
would  not  Identify. 

A  debate  has  raged  for  years  among  Rcxnan 
Catholics  over  the  church's  ban  on  artificial 
means  of  contraception.  Hopes  were  recent- 
ly aroused  among  advocates  of  change  that 
the  commission's  report  would  result  in  an 
easing  of  tbe  church's  stand,  but  the  Pope 
has  taken  no  action  on  the  recommendations. 

The  commission,  which  was  named  by  the 
Pope  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  issue, 
was  limited  to  an  advisory  statiis. 

The  depth  of  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical rift  on  the  question  is  evident  in  the 
recommendations  of  tbe  majority  and  mi- 
nority. 

THE    PHX    not   MENTIONED 

The  majority  bases  Its  argument  for  using 
means  of  contraception  other  than  the  rhy- 
thm method  almost  entirely  on  the  need  for 
fulfillment  in  marriage,  which  It  contends 
includes  sexual  fulfillment  and  the  right  to 
plan  the  number  of  children  the  family  can 
care  for  and  preptare  "for  a  truly  human 
life." 

Although  acceprtance  of  contraceptive  pills 
has  been  considered  an  avenue  for  tbe 
church  to  take  In  abandoning  its  opposition 
to  mechanical  means  of  contraception,  the 
majority  did  not  mention  the  pills  or  differ- 
entiate between  them  and  other  means  of 
contraception. 

In  their  minority  report,  the  consM-vatives 
stood  firmly  on  past  teachings  of  the  church. 

Arguing  that  contraception  is  evil  in  Itaelt 
they  said: 
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"Something  whlcb  can  never  be  Juatlfled 
by  any  motive  (x  any  circumstance  Is  always 
evU  because  It  Is  Intrinsically  evil.  It  Is 
wron^  not  because  of  a  precept  of  positive 
law,  but  a  reason  of  natural  law.  It  Is  not 
evil  because  It  is  prohibited,  it  is  prohibited 
because  it  Is  evil." 

SERIOUS    IMPLICATIONS    SEEN 

Apparently  conceding  dlfflcultlee  in  meet- 
ing the  majority's  arguments  that  clrcum- 
stances  and  human  knowledge  have  changed, 
the  minority  report  added : 

"If  we  could  bring  forward  arguments 
which  are  clear  and  cogent  based  on  reason 
alone,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  our  com- 
mission to  exist,  nor  would  the  present  state 
of  afTalrs  exist  in  the  church  as  it  is." 

The  conservatives  saw  serious  theological 
implications  in  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  church. 

"For  the  church  to  have  erred  so  gravely 
in  its  grave  responsibility  of  leading  souls," 
they  said,  "would  be  tantamount  to  seriously 
suggesting  that  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  lacking  to  her." 

The  minority  pap>er  also  contended  that 
the  condoning  of  artlflclal  contraception  in 
marriage  would  open  the  door  to  appn-oval  of 
extramarital  sexual  relationship)s.  steriliza- 
tion and  unnattiral  sexual  acts. 

Arguing  that  newer  means  of  contraception 
are  no  different  from  and  an  Improvement 
on  the  approved  rhythm  method  in  which 
sexual  intercourse  is  limited  to  the  wife's  in- 
fertile periods,  the  liberals  declared: 

"The  regulation  of  conception  appears 
necessary  for  many  couples  who  wish  to 
achieve  a  responsible  open  and  reasonable 
parenthood  In  today's  circumstances.  If 
they  are  to  observe  and  cultivate  all  the 
essential  values  of  marriage,  married  people 
need  decent  and  human  means  for  the  regu- 
lation of  conception." 

Defending  the  importance  of  sexual  love  in 
marriage,  they  said: 

"Through  developing  their  communion 
and  intimacy  In  all  its  aspects,  a  married 
couple  is  able  to  provide  that  environment 
of  love,  mutual  understanding  and  humble 
acceptance  which  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  authentic  human  education  and  matura- 
tion." 

The  majority  recommendations  carefully 
pointed  out  that  sexuality  was  not  to  be  con- 
doned for  Its  own  sake  ^ven  within  marriage. 

'An  egotistical,  hedonistic  and  contracep- 
tive way  which  turns  the  practice  of  married 
life  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  from  its  ordina- 
tion to  a  human  generous  and  prudent 
fecundity  Is  always  against  the  nature  of 
man  and  can  never  be  Justified,"  they  as- 
serted. 

Abortion  is  condemned  outright  in  the  re- 
port, which  also  makes  it  clear  that  there 
will  be  no  change  In  the  church's  stand  on 
extramarital  relations  or  unnatural  sexual 
acta. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Apr.   17,  1987) 

Excerpts  Pkok  Majokttt  and  MiifoxrrT  Rx- 

POBTS  OP  Papal  Panel  on  Bikth  Contxol 

MAJOxmr  report 

In  fulfillment  of  its  mission,  the  church 
must  propose  obligatory  norms  of  human  and 
Christian  life  from  the  deposit  of  faith  in  an 
open  dialogue  with  the  world.  But  since 
moral  obligations  can  never  be  detailed  in 
all  their  concrete  particularities,  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  each  individual  must 
alwa3rs  be  called  into  play.  This  is  even 
clearer  today  because  of  the  complexity  of 
modem  life:  the  concrete  moral  norms  to  be 
followed  must  not  be  pushed  to  the  extreme. 

The  fundamental  values  of  marriage 
A  couple  ought  to  be  considered  above 
all  a  community  of  persons  whlcb  has  In  It- 
self the  beginning  of  new  himian  life. 
Therefore  those  things  that  strengthen  and 
make  more  profound  the  union  of  persons 


within  this  community  must  never  be  sep- 
arated from  the  procreatlve  finality  which 
specifies  the  conjugal  community. 

Ood  created  man  male  and  female  so  that, 
Joined  together  in  the  bonds  of  life,  they 
might  perfect  one  another  through  a  mutual, 
corporal  and  spiritual  giving  and  that  they 
might  carefully  prepare  their  children,  the 
fruit  of  this  love,  for  a  truly  human  life. 

Responsible  parenthood  and  the  regulation 
of  conception 

Responsible  parenthood  (that  Is,  generous 
and  prudent  parenthood)  will  make  a  Judg- 
ment in  conscience  before  Ood  about  the 
number  of  children  to  have  and  educate  ac- 
cording to  the  obJecUve  criteria  Indicated  by 
Vatican  Council  11. 

Responsible  parenthood — through  which 
married  persons  Intend  to  observe  and  culti- 
vate the  essential  values  of  matrimony  with 
a  view  to  the  good  of  persona  (the  good  of 
the  child  to  be  educated,  of  the  couples 
themselves  and  of  the  whole  of  human  so- 
ciety)— Is  one  of  the  conditions  and  expres- 
sions of  a  true  conjugal  chastity.  Por  genu- 
ine love,  rooted  in  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
ought  to  Inform  the  whole  life  and  action  of 
a  couple.  By  the  strength  of  this  chastity 
the  couple  tend  to  the  actuation  of  that  true 
love  precisely  inasmuch  as  it  is  conjugal  and 
fruitful.  They  accept  generously  and  pru- 
dently their  task  with  all  its  values,  com- 
bining them  In  the  best  way  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances  and  of 
their  life  and  In  spite  of  difficulties. 

The  regulation  of  conception  appears  nec- 
essary to  many  couples  who  wish  to  achieve  a 
responsible,  open  and  reasonable  parenthood 
in  today's  circumstances.  If  they  are  to  ob- 
serve and  cultivate  all  the  essential  values  of 
marriage,  married  people  need  decent  and 
human  means  for  the  regulation  of  concep- 
tion. They  should  be  able  to  expect  the  col- 
laboration of  all,  especially  from  men  of 
learning  and  science,  in  order  that  they  can 
have  at  their  disposal  means  agreeable  and 
worthy  of  man  in  the  fulfilling  of  his  respon- 
sible parenthood. 

The  morality  of  sexual  acts  between  mar- 
ried people  takes  its  meaning  first  of  all  and 
specifically  from  the  ordering  of  their  actions 
in  a  fruitful  married  life,  that  is  one  which 
Is  practiced  with  responsible,  generous  and 
prudent  parenthood.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  the  direct  fecundity  of  each  and  every 
particular  act. 

On  the  continuity  of  doctriTie  and  its  deeper 
under  stOTiding 

The  tradition  of  the  church  that  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  morality  of  conjugal  rela- 
tions began  with  the  beginning  of  the 
church.  This  tradition  always,  albeit  with 
various  words.  Intended  to  protect  two  fun- 
damental values:  the  good  of  procreation 
and  the  rectitude  of  marital  intercourse. 
Moreover  the  church  always  taught  another 
truth  equally  fundamental,  although  hidden 
In  mystery,  namely  original  sin.  ThU  had 
wounded  man  in  his  various  faculties.  In- 
cluding sexuality.  Man  could  only  be  healed 
of  this  wound  by  the  grace  of  savior.  This 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Christ  took  mar- 
riage and  raised  it  to  a  sacrament  of  the  new 
law. 

An  egotistical,  hedonistic  and  contraceptive 
way  that  turns  the  practice  of  married  life 
In  an  arbitrary  fashion  from  its  ordination 
to  a  human,  generous  and  prudent  fecundity 
is  always  against  the  nature  of  man  and  can 
never  be  Justified. 

The  large  amount  of  knowledge  and  facts 
that  throw  light  on  today's  world  suggest 
that  it  is  not  to  contradict  the  genuine  sense 
of  this  tradition  and  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
vious doctrinal  condemnations  if  we  speak 
of  the  regulation  of  conception  by  using 
means,  human  and  decent,  ordered  to  favor- 
ing fecundity  In  the  totality  of  married  life. 

Then  must  be  considered  the  sense  of  the 
faithful:  According  to  it,  condemnation  of  a 


couple  to  a  long  and  often  heroic  abstinence 
as  the  means  to  regulate  conception  cannot 
be  foxmded  on  the  truth. 

The  acceptance  of  a  lawful  application  of 
the  calculated  sterile  periods  of  the  woman — 
that  the  application  is  legitimate  presup- 
poses right  motives — make  a  separation  be- 
tween the  sexual  act  which  is  explicitly 
Intended  and  its  reproductive  effect  which  is 
Intentionally  excluded. 

The  tradition  has  always  rejected  seeking 
this  separation  with  a  contraceptive  inten- 
tion for  motives  spoiled  by  egoism  and  hedo- 
nism, and  such  seeking  can  never  be  admit- 
ted. The  true  opposition  is  not  to  be  sought 
between  some  material  conformity  to  the 
psychological  processes  of  nature  and  some 
artificial  intervention.  Por  it  is  natiiral  to 
man  to  use  his  skill  In  order  to  put  under 
human  control  what  is  given  by  physical 
nature. 

The  opposition  is  really  to  be  sought  be- 
tween one  way  of  acting  which  is  contracep- 
tive and  opposed  to  a  prudent  and  generous 
frultf ulness,  8Lnd  another  way  which  is  an  or- 
dered relaUonshlp  to  responsible  frultful- 
ness  and  which  has  a  concern  for  education 
and  all  the  essential,  human  and  Christian 
values. 

The  objective  criteria  of  morality 

The  question  comes  up  which  many  men 
rightly  think  to  be  of  great  importance,  at 
least  practically :  What  are  the  objective  cri- 
teria by  which  to  choose  a  method  of  recon- 
ciling the  needs  of  marital  life  with  a  right 
ordering  of  this  life  to  frultfulness  In  the 
procreation  and  education  of  offspring? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  is  not  to  be 
left  to  purely  arbitrary  decision. 

The  objective  criteria  are  the  various  val- 
ues and  needs  duly  and  harmoniously  evalu- 
ated. These  objective  criteria  are  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  couples,  acting  from  a  rightly 
formed  conscience  and  according  to  their 
concrete  situation.  They  will  thoughtfully 
take  into  account  both  their  own  welfare  and 
that  of  their  children,  those  already  born  and 
those  which  may  be  foreseen.  Pinally  they 
will  consult  the  interests  of  the  family  com- 
munity, of  temporal  society  and  of  the 
church  herself. 

Likewise,  these  are  objective  criteria  as  to 
the  means  to  be  chosen  of  responsibly  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  famUy:  If  they  are 
rightly  applied,  the  couples  themselves  will 
find  and  determine  the  way  of  proceeding. 

In  grave  language,  Vatican  Council  n  has 
reaffirmed  that  abortion  is  altogether  to  be 
excluded  from  the  means  of  responsibly  pre- 
venting birth.  Sterilization,  since  It  Is  a 
drastic  and  irreversible  intervention  in  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  is  generally  to 
be  excluded  as  a  means  of  responsibly  avoid- 
ing conceptions. 

The  natural  law  and  reason  illuminated 
by  Christian  faith  dictate  that  a  couple 
proceed  in  choosing  means  not  arbitrarily 
but  accoiding  to  objective  criteria.  Among 
these  criteria,  this  must  be  put  first:  The 
action  must  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the 
person  and  of  his  acts  so  that  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  mutual  giving  and  of  human 
procreation  is  kept  in  a  context  of  true  love. 
The  means  which  are  chosen  should  have 
an  effectiveness  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  right  or  necessity  of  averting  a  new  con- 
ception  temporarily   or   permanently. 

Therefore  not  arbitrarily,  but  as  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  Ood  commands,  let  couples 
form  a  Judgment  which  is  objectively  found- 
ed, with  all  the  criteria  considered.  This 
they  may  do  without  major  difficulty,  and 
with  peace  of  mind,  if  they  take  common 
and  prudent  counsel  before  Ood. 

The    task   and    fundamental   conditions   of 
educational  renewal 

Couples  who  might  think  they  find  in  the 
doctrine  as  it  has  Just  been  proposed  an 
open  door  to  laxity  or  easy  solution  make  a 
grave  mistake,  of  which  they  will  be  the  first 
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victims.  The  conscientious  decision  to  be 
made  by  spouses  about  the  number  of  chil- 
dren is  not  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
On  the  contrary  to  Impose  a  more  conscien- 
tious fulfilling  of  their  vocation  to  frultful- 
ness of  a  whole  complex  of  values  which  are 
Involved  here. 

Application  of  the  doctrine  of  matrimony  to 
different  parts  of  the  uxtrld 

It  seems  very  necessary  to  establish  some 
pontifical  institute  or  secretariate  for  the 
study  of  the  sciences  connected  with  married 
doctrine  of  matrimony  should  be  applied  to 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  reforms  and  initiatives 
that  are  needed  to  open  the  way  to  decent 
and  Joyful  living  for  all  fanUlies.  Together 
with  all  men  of  good  will.  Christians  must 
approach  this  great  work  of  human  devel- 
opment, without  which  the  elevation  of  fam- 
ilies can  never  become  actual.  It  cannot 
be  that  anyone  would  wish  to  elevate  his 
own  family  without  at  the  same  time  ac- 
tively dedicating  himself  to  opening  a  way 
for  similar  elevation  for  all  families  In  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Demographic  fact  and  policy 
The  church  is  not  ignorant  of  the  immense 
difficulties  and  profound  transformations 
which  have  arisen  from  the  conditions  of 
contemporary  life  throughout  the  world  and 
especially  in  certain  regions  where  there  has 
been  a  rapid  rise  In  population. 

The  chiirch,  by  her  doctrine  and  by  her 
supernatural  aids.  Intends  to  help  all  fam- 
ilies so  that  they  might  find  the  right  way 
in  undertaking  their  generous  and  prudent 
responsibility.  Oovernments  that  have  the 
care  of  the  common  good  should  look  with 
great  concern  on  subhuman  conditions  of 
families  and  "beware  of  solutions  contradict- 
ing the  moral  law.  solutions  which  have  been 
promoted  publicly  or  privately,  and  some- 
times actually  imposed."  These  solutions 
have  contradicted  the  moral  law  in  particu- 
lar by  propagaUng  abortion  or  aterUlzation. 
Political  demography  can  be  called  human 
only  If  the  rights  of  parents  with  regard 
to  the  procreation  and  education  of  children 
are  respected  and  conditions  of  life  are  fos- 
tered with  all  vigor  so  that  parents  are 
enabled  to  exercise  their  responsibUities  be- 
fore Ood  and  society. 

The  inauguration  and  further  development 
of  means  for  education  of  couples  and 
youth 

Couples  are  burdened  by  multiple  respon- 
slblllUes  throughout  the  whole  of  life:  they 
seek  light  and  aid.  With  the  favor  of  Ood 
there  will  develop  in  many  regions  what  has 
already  been  initiated  often  by  the  married 
couples  themselves,  to  sustain  families  In 
their  building  and  continual  development. 

Maximum  help  is  to  be  given  to  parents  In 
their  educational  task.  Therefore  It  Is  fitting 
everywhere  to  work  out  many  better  means  to 
remote  and  immediate  preparation  of  youth 
for  marriage.  This  requires  the  collabora- 
tion of  everyone.  Married  people  who  are 
already  well  educated  will  have  a  great  and 
Indispensable  part  In  this  work.  In  these 
tasks  of  providing  help  to  spovises  and  to 
the  young  who  are  preparing  to  build  a  con- 
jugal and  family  community,  priests  and  the 
religious  win  cooperate  closely  with  the 
families. 

ICINORrrT    REPORT 

Contraception  is  understood  by  the  church 
as  any  use  of  the  marriage  right  In  the  exer- 
cise of  which  the  act  U  deprived  of  its  natural 
power  for  tha  procreation  of  life  through  the 
Industry  of  man.  Contraceptive  sterilization 
may  be  defined  theologically  as  any  physical 
Intervention  In  the  generative  process  (opus 
naturae)  which,  before  or  after  the  proper 
placing  of  generative  acts  (opus  homlnis), 
causes  these  acts  to  be  deprived  of  their  nat- 
ural power  for  the  procreation  off  life  by  the 
Industry  of  man. 


Always  evil.  Something  which  can  never 
be  Justified  by  any  motive  or  any  circum- 
stances Is  always  evil  because  It  is  Intrinsi- 
cally evil.  It  is  wrong  not  because  of  a  pre- 
cept of  positive  law,  but  of  reason  of  the 
natural  law.  It  is  not  evU  because  It  Is  pro- 
hibited, but  It  is  prohibited  because  it  Is  evil. 
A  constant  and  perennial  affirmative  answer 
Is  foimd  in  the  documents  of  the  Magls- 
terlum  and  in  the  whole  history  of  teaching 
on  the  question. 

Pirst  of  all,  some  more  recent  documents  of 
the  pontifical  teaching  authority  may  be 
cited,  namely  the  encyclical  "Casti  Connubil" 
of  Pius  XI  (1930);  the  "Allocution  of  Mid- 
wives"  of  Pius  Xn  (1951);  the  encycUcal 
"Mater  et  Magistra"  of  John  XXni  (1961) 
Plus  XI,  "Casti  Connubil": 
"But  no  reason,  however  grave,  may  be  put 
forward  by  which  anything  intrinsically 
against  nature  may  become  conformable  to 
nature  and  normally  good.  Since,  therefore, 
the  conjugal  act  is  destined  primarily  by 
nature  for  the  begetting  of  children,  those 
who  in  exercising  it  deliberately  frustrate  Its 
natural  power  and  purpose,  sin  against 
nature  and  conunit  a  deed  that  is  shameful 
and  Intrinsically  vicious. 

"Any  use  whatsoever  of  matrimony  exer- 
cised in  such  a  way  that  the  act  is  delib- 
erately frustrated  in  its  natural  power  to 
generate  life  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of 
Ood  and  of  nature,  and  those  who  indulge 
in  such  are  branded  with  the  guilts  of  a 
grave  sin. 

"If  any  confessor  or  pastor  of  souls,  which 
may  Ood  forbid,  leads  the  faithful  entrusted 
to  him  into  these  errors  or  should  at  least 
confirm  them  by  approval  or  by  guilty  silence, 
let  him  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  mu»t 
render  a  strict  account  to  Ood,  the  Supreme 
Judge,  for  the  betrayal  of  hU  sacred  trust 
and  let  him  take  to  himself  the  words  of 
Christ:  'They  are  blind  and  leaders  of  the 
blind:  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both 
fall  into  the  pit."  " 

Pius  XII,  "allocation  to  mldwives,"  1951 : 
"Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  married 
couple  during  the  conjugal  act  or  during  the 
development  of  Its  natural  consequences,  to 
deprive  It  of  Its  inherent  power  and  to  hinder 
the  procreation  of  a  new  life  Is  Immoral.  No 
■Indication'  of  need  can  change  an  action 
that  is  intrinsically  immoral  into  an  action 
that  is  moral  and  lawful." 

"This  prescription  holds  good  today  Just  as 
much  as  it  did  yesterday.  It  will  hold  tomor- 
row and  always,  for  it  is  not  a  mere  precept 
of  human  right  but  the  expression  of  a  natu- 
ral and  divine  law. 

"Direct  sterllizaUon.  that  which  alms  at 
making  procreation  impossible  as  both  means 
and  end,  is  a  grave  violation  of  the  moral  law, 
and  therefore  Illicit.  Even  public  authority 
has  no  right  to  permit  it  under  the  pretext 
of  any  'indication'  whatsoever,  and  still  less 
to  prescribe  it  or  have  it  carried  out  to  the 
harm  of  the  innocent." 
John  XXin,  "Mater  et  Magistra,"  1961 : 
"Hence,  the  real  solution  of  the  problem 
(overpopulation)  is  not  to  be  found  in  ex- 
pedients which  offend  against  the  divinely 
established  moral  order  or  which  attack  hu- 
man life  at  its  very  source,  but  in  a  renewed, 
scientific  and  technical  effort  on  man's  part 
to  deepen  and  extend  his  dominion  over 
nature.  The  transmission  of  human  life  Is 
the  result  of  a  personal  and  conscious  act 
and,  as  such,  is  subject  to  the  all-holy,  In- 
violable and  immutable  laws  of  Ood,  which 
no  man  may  ignore  or  disobey.  He  is  not, 
therefore,  permitted  to  use  certain  ways  and 
means  that  are  allowable  In  the  propagation 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  Human  life  Is 
sacred.  Prom  Its  inception  It  reveals  the 
creating  hand  of  Ood.  Those  who  violate 
His  laws  not  only  offend  the  divine  majeety 
and  degrade  themselves  and  humanity,  they 
also  sap  the  vitality  of  the  political  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  members." 
The  answer  of  the  church  In  the  present 


century  Is  also  Illustrated  by  declarations  of 
the  bishop,  either  collectively  speaking  In 
a  particular  region  or  speaking  Individually 
In  their  own  diocese. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Holy  See  be- 
tween 1816  and  1929,  through  the  Roman 
Curia,  answered  questions  in  this  matter  19 
times.  Since  then  it  has  spoken  almost  as 
many  times.  In  the  responses  given.  It  was 
at  least  Implicitly  supposed  that  contracep- 
tion was  always  seriously  evil. 

History  provides  fullest  evidence  that  the 
answer  of  the  church  has  always  and  every- 
where been  the  same.  The  theological  his- 
tory of  contraception  is  sufHclently  simple, 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  central  ques- 
tion: Is  contraception  always  seriously  evU? 
Por  In  answer  to  this  question  there  has 
never  been  any  variation  and  scarcely  any 
evolution  in  teaching.  The  ways  of  formu- 
lating and  explaining  this  teaching  have 
evolved,  but  not  the  doctrine  Itself. 

Theologians  have  never  said,  "Homicide 
Is  always  evil  because  God  has  said  'Increase 
and  multiply;'  but  because  He  has  said  'You 
may  not  kill  the  innocent.'  " 

Similarly  they  have  not  said  that  contra- 
ception is  evil  because  Ood  has  said  "In- 
crease and  multiply,"  but  because  they  have 
considered  it  in  some  way  analogous  to 
homicide.  In  every  age  It  U  clearly  evi- 
dent that  contraception  essentially  offends 
against  the  negative  precept:  "One  may  not 
deprive  the  conjugal  act  of  its  natural  power 
for  the  procreation  of  new  life." 

Brief  summary  of  recent  doctrinal 
development 

With  regard  to  sexual  acts  and  their  nat- 
ural consequences,  it  Is  possible  to  do  the 
following:  practice  continence;  an  Imper- 
fect or  Incomplete  act,  including  amplexus 
reservatus;  Intervene  In  the  operation  of 
natxire  without  mutilation,  for  example  by 
using  a  plU  for  contraception;  Intervene  In 
the  operation  of  nature  by  a  Irreversible  sur- 
gery, for  instance,  through  sterilization;  In- 
tervene In  man's  operation  (opus  homlnis) 
by  depriving  the  cast  itself  of  procreatlve 
power,  as  through  onanism;  intervene 
against  the  embryo,  considering  it  Is  not  yet 
animated  by  a  rational  soul;  Intervene 
against  the  fetus,  animated  by  a  rational 
soul,  by  abortion,  properly  so-called;  inter- 
vene against  a  newly  bom  deformed  chUd. 

Until  now  the  church  has  condemned 
human  Intervention  in  genital  activity  (from 
the  third  practice  on),  whether  It  was  a 
question  of  Impending  or  frustraOng  the 
natural  power  of  conjugal  Intercourse. 
After  a  few  years,  some  theologians  allowed 
Intervention  (m  the  operation  of  nature 
without  a  mutUation).  Then  some  allowed 
Intervention  (by  Irreversible  surgery)  for 
special  cases.  Many  with  ease  allow  even 
intervention  In  man's  operation,  etc.,  at  least 
when  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  condom  im- 
pending Inumate  union.  Some  seem  pre- 
pared to  admit  (Intervene  against  the  em- 
bryo, etc.)  if  It  can  be  established  with 
certainty  that  the  raUonal  soul  does  not  come 
into  existence  at  the  moment  of  fertilization 
Further  it  would  seem  that  intervention 
against  the  fetus,  etc.,  is  not  absolutely  ex- 
cluded by  all.  '' 

MAJORITT'S  REBUTTAL 

Today,  no  one  holds  that  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  encyclical  "Casti  Con- 
nubil" constitutes  a  tme  doctrinal  definition. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  apostoUc  tradiUon  or 
an  attestaUon  of  faith,  but  merely  the  tra- 
dition of  teaching  formulated  In  diverse  ways 
at  divers  times. 

Little  by  little,  the  church  has  freed  her- 
self from  this  inadequate  concept  of  nature 
and  the  natural  law.  The  teaching  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  affirmed  the  great 
Importance  of  the  expression  of  conjugal 
love  through  Intercourse  and  especially  the 
virtuous  exercise 
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It  la  the  duty  of  man  to  perfect  nature 
(or  to  order  It  to  tbe  human  good  expressed 
In  matrimony)  but  not  to  destroy  it.  When 
man  Intervenes  In  the  procreatlve  process, 
he  does  this  with  the  Intention  of  regiUat- 
Ing,  and  not  excluding,  fertility. 

The  rhythm  method  Is  very  deficient.  Be- 
sides, only  60  per  cent  of  women  have  a  regu- 
lar cycle.  Intervention  ought  to  be  done  In  a 
way  more  conformed  to  the  expression  of 
love  and  to  the  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  partner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly returned  from  2  days  of  a  Missis- 
sippi investigation  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  how  the  program  works  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
I  saw  conditions  in  the  delta  area  of 
Mississippi  which  convinced  me  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  of  the  need 
for  a  massive  program  of  population 
control  and  birth  control  In  that  State. 

The  visit  merely  confirms  the  views 
which  I  have  held  for  a  long  time  as  the 
result  of  conditions  in  my  own  State, 
that  a  system  of  population  control,  vol- 
untarily engaged  in,  with  information 
made  available  to  every  woman  and  every 
man  who  wants  it  Is  an  essential  tool 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  share  that  viewpoint,  and  I 
think  that  not  merely  information,  but 
also  devices  should  be  made  available  to 
persons  who  wish  to  use  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

That  is  just  what  AID  is  now  doing. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  places 
in  our  own  country,  I  fear,  where  ade- 
quate information  or  devices  are  not  be- 
ing made  available  to  these  poor.  Igno- 
rant people  who  do  not  know  how  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  unwanted 
child. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  have  urged  that  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  proceed 
with  utilizing  money  made  available  for 
the  establishment  of  fulltime  birth  con- 
trol clinic  teams  in  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

I  have  complained  to  the  health  de- 
partment, because  that  department  had 
not  moved  as  rapidly  as  it  should  have 
moved  in  establishing  these  teams  and 
thus  making  information  and  birth  con- 
trol devices  available  to  the  clientele 
which  exists. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower,  Employment,  and  Poverty, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  hold  hear- 
ings in  Washington  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  this  week,  dealing  with  pov- 
erty conditions  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla.  I  would  certainly  welcome  a  state- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia, and  perhaps  his  appearance  as  a 
witness  at  those  hearings,  to  advocate 
the  position  which  he  has  just  stated, 
because  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  po- 
sition I  have  just  stated  has  been  advo- 
cated time  and  time  again  and  is  so  re- 
corded as  part  of  hearings  conducted  by 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  expressing  the  be- 
lief that  this  very  important  subject, 
which  so  long  has  been  swept  under  the 
rug,  is  one  with  which  we  will  have  to 
come  to  grips  and  about  which  some- 
thing must  be  done  now  rather  than  a 
generation  hence.  The  time  is  already 
late. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  THE 
REPRINTING  OF  1967  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  49th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence,  a  private  order  Is  be- 
ing submitted  for  reprint  publication  of 
all  statements  and  other  insertions  made 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  prior,  during, 
and  after  the  January  22,  1967,  event. 

If  there  is  no  objection  from  any  such 
Member,  his  or  her  statement  or  inser- 
tion will  be  incorporated  in  the  reprint 
brochure,  which  has  been  requested  by 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  may  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IS  IT  REALLY  NECESSARY  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  RATIFY  THE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS?— 
YES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
conscientious  Individuals  have  ques- 
tioned me  on  the  necessity  and  wisdom 
of  my  daily  efforts  to  win  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

Their  very  plausible  argument  pro- 
ceeds along  this  general  theme:  "Cer- 
tainly the  United  States  has  proved  that 
we  care.  Actions  speak  much  louder 
than  words.  We  have  provided  massive 
assistance — both  physical  and  finan- 
cial— to  other  less  fortunate  people.  We 
have  given  the  United  Nations  far,  far 
more  support  than  any  other  nation. 
Really,  we  have  conclusively  demon- 
strated our  humanitarian  generosity. 
What  else  do  we  have  to  do?" 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  the  United  States  has 
humanely  shared  our  prosperity  with 
billions  of  the  world's  people.  We  most 
definitely  have  given  openly  of  our  food- 
stuffs, our  technology,  and  our  wealth. 
I,  as  I  am  sure  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are,  am  very  proud 
of  this  Nation's  record. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  a 
major  benefactor  of  the  United  Nations, 
providing  the  world  organization  with 
a  home  and  the  financial  assistance 
necessary  to  keep  the  U.N.  going. 


But  there  is  much  more  to  human 
rights  than  simply  copious  bequests  to 
near-Indigent  peoples. 

As  Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  the 
case  so  well  in  testimony  this  past 
February  23 : 

I  discover  In  my  work  at  the  UJf.  that 
constant  repetition  and  reiteration  of  basic 
principles  are  still  required,  and  I  discover 
sometimes  even  In  our  own  country  that 
there  Is  lack  of  recollection  of  what  we  have 
gone  through  In  various  periods  of  our  na- 
tional history,  so  that  I  think  reiteration. 
reafiSrmatlon  of  attachments  to  basic  funda- 
mental values  Is  a  very  Important  thing. 

In  this  testimony,  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg was  echoing  the  wise  sentiments  of 
President  Kennedy  on  July  22,  1963, 
when  he  wrote : 

There  Is  no  society  so  advanced  that  It  no 
longer  needs  periodic  recommitment  to  hu- 
man rights. 

The  United  States  has  a  singularly 
distinguished  record  in  the  struggle  for 
human  rights.  The  Senate  can  add  fur- 
ther luster  and  greater  meaning  to  our 
national  record  by  ratifying  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor. 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery. 


April  17,  1967 
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EXPANSION  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 
AND  EUROPE 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  Hon.  Mills  E.  God- 
win, and  more  than  30  other  representa- 
tives of  the  State  will  soon  be  returning 
from  a  3-week  trade  mission  to  a  num- 
ber of  European  capitals  and  commer- 
cial centers.  Their  trip  included  meet- 
ings with  many  government  officials  and 
business  leaders.  Its  purpose  was  to  pro- 
mote greater  export-import  activity  be- 
tween Europe  and  Virginia,  expanded  air 
travel  through  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, and  development  of  broader  Euro- 
pean markets  for  Virginia  agricultural 
and  manufactured  goods.  The  delega- 
tion included  leaders  in  many  commer- 
cial fields,  as  well  as  Governor  Godwin 
and  other  State  officials.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  It  was  a  highly  successful  ven- 
ture. 

Too  often  the  representatives  of  State 
business  and  government  view  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  commerce  as  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  not,  and  should  not,  be  so.  Governor 
Godwin  and  his  party  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  initiative,  not  only  in 
promoting  greater  economic  activity  be- 
tween Virginia  and  countries  overseas, 
but  also  in  establishing  the  kind  of  per- 
sonal contacts  with  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions which  is  so  necessary  for  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  an  Increas- 
ingly interdependent  world. 

During  their  trip  Governor  Godwin 
made  several  speeches  which  I  think  are 
refiectlve  of  the  benefits  of  such  State 
and  private  efforts  In  foreign  countries. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks of  April  14.  1967,  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
glvan,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AOORESS    BT    Gov.    MILLS    E.    GODWIN,    JR.,    OW 

ViBciNiA,    Aaierican    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce, AND  American  Belgian  Association. 

BrXTSSELS,    BELGItTM,    APRIL    14,    1967 

This  visit  to  Belgium  recalls  to  many  Vir- 
ginians an  experience  of  23  years  ago,  an 
experience  which  demonstrated  anew  the 
long  standing  ties  of  good  will  and  friend- 
ship between  our  peoples.  When  the  Ger- 
man breakthrough  precipitated  what  we  In 
the  United  States  came  to  know  as  the  "Bat- 
tle of  the  Bulge,"  many  of  our  young  Vir- 
ginians were  a  part  of  the  Allied  forces  which 
blunted  the  enemy  thrust  aimed  at  Liege 
and  eventually  the  sea.  The  names  of 
Bastogne,  St.  Vlth,  Malmedy,  and  scores  of 
others  associated  with  those  trying  winter 
days  have  a  special  meaning  for  many  homes 
In  Virginia.  And  the  aid  which  was  ren- 
dered by  your  people  Is  remembered  also  by 
many  other  families  whose  sons  were  saved 
after  being  shot  down  or  wounded  while  on 
aerial  and  ground  missions  which  carried 
them  over  or  Into  your  territory.  The 
action  of  the  Belgium  people  constituted  a 
great  demonstration  of  genuine  friendship, 
for  their  allies  and  friendship  for  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

There  are  numerous  other  reasons  that  we 
read  special  significance  Into  our  visit  with 
you  this  spring.  We  recall  another  party  of 
Virginians  who  came  to  Belgium  in  1966, 
headed  by  another  Governor  of  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Thoe.  B.  Stanley,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  many  of  your  gov- 
ernmental and  business  leaders,  including 
His  Majesty  King  Baudouln. 

And  especially  gratifying  now  Is  the 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  will  have  the  opportunity 
shortly  of  paying  homage  to  another  Bel- 
gian, Miss  Monlque  Van  den  Boeynants. 
daughter  of  your  distinguished  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  Honorable  Paul  Van  den  Boey- 
nants. We  are  delighted  that  this  charming 
ambassadress  of  your  country  will  reign  as 
Queen  Azalea  XIV  at  the  International 
Azalea  Festival  in  Norfolk,  April  l9tJi  to 
23rd. 

Perhaps  we  were  ill  advised  In  the  compo- 
sition of  our  own  party— I  am  oonfldent  that 
the  warmth  of  our  reception  would  have 
been  vastly  Increased  could  we  have  selected 
as  one  of  our  emissaries  a  young  lady  of 
similar  characteristics.  However,  we  will  at- 
tempt to  make  amends  by  hastening  home 
to  Virginia  In  time  to  participate  In  the 
welcome  to  Her  Royal  Majesty. 

Belgium  is  one  of  four  nations  we  are 
vlslUng  during  this  mission  and.  of  course, 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  fathom  the  reasons  Brus- 
sels is  a  prime  stop  during  the  tour.  Here 
you  have  the  trading  and  political  clearing- 
house of  Ehirope  and  the  contacts  with  busi- 
ness and  Industry  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  mission  of  this  character.  Aside  from 
the  very  enjoyable  aspects  of  our  visit,  such 
as  this  pleasant  occasion  today,  we  have  some 
very  definite  objectives  which  we  believe  to 
be  of  mutual  benefit.  First,  we  seek  to  en- 
list your  aid  In  expanding  Virginia  exports. 
We  also  want  to  encourage  Belgium  Industry 
and  business  to  recognze  the  advantages  of 
using  the  faclUtles  available  to  them  In  Vir- 
ginia, such  as  the  great  Port  of  Hampton 
Roads,  which  is  America's  second  in  terms  of 
tonnage;  and  Dulles  International  Airport 
which  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  "jet 
gateway  to  America." 

We  also  seek  to  make  known  to  your  execu- 
tives the  advantages  available  to  your  firms 
In  choosing  Virginia  for  branch  plants  or 
additional  outlets  for  your  products.  In  ad- 
dition, we  hope  that  our  visit  may  remind 
you  that  Virginia  beckons  those  of  you  who 
are  thinking  of  the  best  and  most  enjoyable 
means  of  utilizing  your  leisure  time.  We  like 
to  think  that  no  area  on  the  globe  has  more 
to  offer  the  vacationist  than  Virginia.  Our 
sim-bathed  beaches  are  unsurpassed  and 
those  who  enjoy  motoring  can  view  some  of 


the  most  spectacular  vistas  in  America  while 
travelling  along  our  mountain  top  parkways. 
Those  who  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  can  find 
well-equipped  camp  sites  throughout  Vir- 
ginia and  those  who  would  prefer  the  luxury 
of  the  finest  hotel  facilities  will  find  our  re- 
sorts matching  the  famous  spas  of  Europe. 
And  while  I  am  thinking  In  these  terms,  per- 
haps I  should  add  that  a  simple  request  by 
letter  or  postcard  to  us  In  Richmond  will 
bring  you  detailed  suggestions  and  even  com- 
plete itineraries  for  whatever  period  of  en- 
joyment you  are  able  to  spend  vrith  us. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  Belgium  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  o\xr  prized  cus- 
tomers for  many  items  from  our  farms  and 
factories.  We  also  are  mindful  of  the  g^eat 
Industrial  output  of  your  country  and  the 
many  ways  In  which  your  products  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  and  augment  our  own 
economy.  Perhaps  we  were  a  bit  selfish,  but 
manly-wise.  In  restricting  our  delegation  to 
male  representatives.  Past  experience  has 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  It 
Is  Indeed  risking  financial  ruin  to  expose 
American  ladles  to  the  merchandise  atlxac- 
tlons  of  Brussels,  or  any  other  city  of  Bel- 
glum,  where  everything  from  lace  to  dia- 
monds Is  In  evidence  In  such  profusion. 

More  seriously,  we  speak  for  4Vi  million 
Virginians  In  Inviting  the  business  and  In- 
dustrial Interests  of  Belgium  to  explore  with 
us  the  means  of  exi>andlng  trade  and  com- 
merce to  our  mutual  advantage.  We  seek 
In  no  way  to  send  products  to  Belgium  In 
competition  with  your  own,  and  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  spirit  of  our  mission 
is  one  of  cooperation  rather  than  competi- 
tion. In  this  setting,  we  are  convinced  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  meriting  joint 
discussion  and  that.  If  properly  Implemented, 
can  bring  aJjout  the  desired  objective  of  con- 
tributing to  higher  Income  and  living  stand- 
ards for  both  Virginians  and  Belgians. 

This,  In  essence.  Is  the  consolidated  ob- 
jective of  all  of  us  here  today  and  as  we  pre- 
sent this  thought  to  you,  we  would  once 
again  reaffirm  the  never  ending  desire  of  every 
American  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship which  have  meant  so  much  to  all  of  us 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  which 
we  shall  strive  always  to  preserve. 

On  behalf  of  our  group,  may  I  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  of 
talking  with  you  and  of  enjoying  your  hos- 
pitality. We  shall  look  forward  to  your  re- 
turning our  visit,  individually  or  collectively 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  affording  us  the 
opportunity  of  reciprocating  In  full  measure. 


ECONOMIC  REVIVAL  STRENGTHENS 
CASE  FOR  SHARP  BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  there 
are  small,  faint  signs  that  the  economy 
may  be  turning  up.  moving  ahead  after 
3  or  4  months  of  standing  still.  These 
signs,  of  course,  are  mighty  welcome, 
small  and  preliminary  as  they  may  be. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal's  regular 
Monday  comments  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  suggests  that  recent  develop- 
ments indicate  that  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  may  be  just  about  right 
In  their  January  estimates  of  the  pros- 
pects for  our  economy. 

This  suggests  that  the  proposed  6-per- 
cent surtax  proposal  of  President  John- 
son may  be  alive  after  all,  and  that  while 
it  is  unlikely  to  be  enacted  by  July  1.  it 
might  be  called  for  to  take  excessive 
steam  out  of  the  economy  and  prevent 
Infiatlon  later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  prospect  In 
mind,  the  case  for  congressional  action 
to  reduce  spending  by  $5  to  $6  billion 
Instead    of    increasing    taxes    by    this 


amount  becomes  stronger  than  ever. 
Congress  has  done  this  well  or  better 
several  times  in  the  recent  past.  We  can 
do  so  again. 

The  economic  case  for  lower  spending 
in  the  face  of  the  massive  record-smash- 
ing budget  requests  that  confront  us  Is 
becoming  stronger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  today,  which  for  some  inexpli- 
cable reason  ignores  the  case  for  budget 
slashing,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  17,  1967] 

Appraisal  or  Citrrxnt  Trends  in   Business 

AND  Finance 

When  the  Council  of  Economic  advisers 
unveiled  Its  forecast  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  January's  jittery  business  atmosphere, 
there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt  Its  accu- 
racy. So  many,  in  fact,  that  one  authority 
confessed  certainty  about  only  one  thing: 
"Our  forecast  is  wrong — I'm  just  not  certain 
which  way." 

The  $787  billion  figure  hinged  on,  among 
other  things,  the  implausible  projection  that 
by  July  1  the  economy  would  need  a  6%  in- 
come tax  surcharge,  and  on  the  then-secret 
scheme  to  restore  by  mid-year  the  tax  In- 
centives for  business  Investment  that  were 
suspended  last  Octot>er.  Woven  through  it 
were  wishful  estimates  that  the  credit  sup- 
ply would  continue  to  ease,  that  unemploy- 
ment wouldn't  rise  appreciably,  and  that 
infiatlon  woiild  be  mUder  despite  the 
increasingly  costly  war. 

None  of  the  council's  predictions  about 
1966  contributed  to  confidence  in  its  1967 
forecasting.  It  had  estimated  GNP  for  1966 
at  $722  billion  and  the  actual  figure  was 
nearly  $740  billion.  It  had  predicted  an 
overall  rise  of  about  1.8%  in  prices  and  they 
climbed  an  average  3%.  Defense  spending 
was  to  rise  $4  billion  in  tbe  fiscal  year  that 
ends  in  June;  instead  It  is  likely  to  go  up 
three  times  as  much,  to  over  $70  billion. 

As  the  year  progresses,  however,  there  are 
developments  which  make  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's 1967  forecasts  not  less  but 
more  credible  than  they  were  in  January. 
"Our  $787  billion  GNP  Is  beginning  to  look 
better  all  the  time,"  one  official  says. 

The  $47  billion  gain  impUed  in  that  $787 
billion  figure  seems  an  ambitious  target  in- 
deed, in  view  of  the  first  quarter's  skimpy 
$5  billion  gain  in  the  annual  rate.  But  the 
sharp  fall-off  from  the  previous  quarter's 
$14  billion  gain  is  in  fact  very  close  to  what 
officials  in  Washington  had  been  project- 
ing. Its  cause,  moreover.  Is  exactly  what 
they  had  looked  for — an  earnest  effort  by 
businessmen  to  work  down  the  Inventories 
that  piled  up  during  the  surprising  late- 
1966  slump  in  consumer  demand. 

This  effort  has  been  somewhat  more  In- 
tense than  authorities  bad  anticipated,  but 
they're  pleased  that  the  Inventory  buildup  is 
being  halted  without  widespread  worker  lay- 
offs that  would  Impair  purchasing  power  and 
consumer  psychology.  "There  was  no  pain," 
comments  one  Washlngtonian;  "hardly  any- 
one knew  It  was  happening." 

If  the  Inventory  buildup  is  finally  over, 
that  fits  neatly  into  Washington's  January 
forecast  of  a  sluggish  first  half  economy  that 
will  pick  up  speed  In  the  second. 

Another  Important  element  in  that  fore- 
cast was  a  projected  recovery  In  homebuUd- 
Ing  from  last  year's  depressed  level,  and 
planners  profess  to  find  reassurance  in  the 
fact  that  housing  recovery  hasn't  yet  reaUy 
begun.  "This  means  GNP  will  get  Its  kick 
from  construction  later  In  the  year,"  one 
economist  says.  In  view  of  the  way  families 
are  shoveling  savings  Into  mortgage-making 
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outlets  such  aa  savlngs-and-loan  associa- 
tions, and  the  way  the  once  warily  regarded 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  demonstrating  a 
desire  to  make  credit  generally  cheaper  and 
more  abundant,  Washington  figures  the 
hovislng  rebound  will  be  all  the  more  pro- 
nounced when  It  does  come. 

"nie  unemployment  rate  Is  behaving  even 
more  decorously  than  officials  had  dared  hope, 
averaging  lower  In  this  year's  soggy  opening 
months  than  In  the  blatantly  boomy  first 
quarter  of  1966.  Despite  the  current  Capitol 
Hill  complication,  authorities  appear  still 
confident  that  Congress  will  restore  the 
briefly  suspended  business-Investment  In- 
centives In  ample  time  to  prevent  a  bogging 
down  of  capital  outlays  later  In  the  year. 

So  far,  at  least,  the  statistics  available  give 
the  Government  no  reason  to  back  away 
from  Its  mllder-lnflatlon  forecast,  either. 
Wholesale  prices  for  months  have  been  be- 
low their  record  heights  of  last  summer,  and 
consumer  prices  have  been  only  creeping,  not 
leaping.  The  high  level  of  Inventories  on 
hand  means  that  "the  price  pressures  ex- 
pected later  this  year  will  be  moderated  by 
less  need  to  Increase  inventories."  reasons 
Robert  A.  Wallace,  assistant  Treasury  secre- 
tary. 

Barring  either  major  escalation  or  truce  in 
Vietnam,  several  factors  weigh  against  the 
danger  the  Government's  massive  spending 
for  defense  and  other  purposes  will  prove  as 
unpredictable  and  disruptive  aa  last  year's. 

A  key  problem  then  was  the  arbitrary 
assumption  by  the  fiscal  1967  budget  makers 
of  an  end  to  the  war  along  with  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  this  June  30.  This  unrealistic 
hypothesis  held  back  the  Pentagon's  supply 
reordering,  and  when  it  was  scrapped  in  the 
latter  part  of  1966,  the  result  was  a  tem- 
porary bulge  In  Government  buying.  Now, 
In  response  to  pleas  from  economic  planners, 
the  Pentagon  has  begun  publishing  monthly 
totals  of  its  orders.  And  more  ways  of  "avoid- 
ing repetition  of  last  year's  experience"  could 
result,  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hopes,  from  its  hearings  next 
week  how  defense  spending  affects  the  econ- 
omy. 

Additionally  the  Economic  Committee, 
chaired  by  Sen.  Proxmire  (D.,  Wis.),  has 
wrung  agreement  from  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
follow  up  its  annual  January  budget  presen- 
tation with  a  second  report  on  the  totai 
spending  and  revenue  picture  shortly  after 
June  30  each  year,  and  to  turn  In  another 
updating  once  Congress  completes  Its  appro- 
priation work. 

No  matter  what  the  Pentagon  predicts  or 
how  often  it  does  so.  not  all  the»  economy 
overseers  will  be  easily  convinced  that  the 
projections  are  valid.  It  was  the  under- 
estimation of  defense  spending  that  "wrecked 
planning"  in  late  1965  and  In  1966  both,  one 
authority  says,  adding  that  It's  common 
sense  to  assume  the  troop  buildup  will  exceed 
officially  targeted  levels  this  year,  too.  If  it 
does,  the  extra  spending  would  only  add 
thrust  to  the  second  half  economic  upturn 
that's  expected. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  all  these 
factors  will  sway  Congress  to  apply  the  re- 
straint of  an  income  tax  boost.  But  the 
Industrial  production  upturn  in  March  (see 
story  on  another  page)  adds  to  the  evidence 
the  lawmakers  will  need  to  persuade  them. 
Certainly  the  much-challenged  conviction  of 
Administration  planners  that  higher  taxes 
would  be  a  desirable  precaution  against  a 
new  inflationary  surge  In  1968  is  being  rein- 
forced. 

RlCHAXO  F.  Janssxn. 


NEBRASKANS  PLANT  GINGKO  TREE 
ON  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  take  part  In  a  very  In- 
spiring   ceremony    which    took    place 


Sunday  afternoon  on  the  East  lawn  of 
the  Capitol.  A  delegation  of  46  Nebras- 
kans  who  traveled  by  chartered  bus  took 
part  In  a  tree-planting  ceremony  com- 
memorating the  centennial  of  Nebraska 
statehood  and  the  celebration  of  Ne- 
braska-originated Arbor  Day.  Women 
dressed  in  pioneer  costumes  and  men 
wearing  centennial  beards  were  present 
for  the  planting  of  a  Gingko  tree,  a 
symbol  of  good  luck  and  of  the  hearty 
pioneers  who  settled  Nebrsiska  and  con- 
verted it  from  a  barren  territory  to  a 
rich  agricultural  State  In  which  hand- 
planted  trees  have  flourished. 

The  tree  that  was  planted  was  brought 
here  from  Arbor  Lodge,  a  State  park 
near  Nebraska  City  and  the  family  home 
of  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton,  one  of 
our  distinguished  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, who  originated  the  idea  for 
Arbor  Day- 

The  ceremony  was  participated  In  by 
the  Nebraska  Society  of  Washington  and 
the  Nebraska  congressional  delegation, 
including  my  colleague  Senator  Hruska 
and  Congressmen  Robert  Denney  and 
David  Martin. 

Because  it  has  significance  which  ap- 
plies to  many  of  our  national  problems 
today,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  place  In  the  Record  the  Inspiring 
speech  delivered  on  the  Capitol  lawn 
Sunday  by  Mr.  Virgil  Pitstlck  of  Ne- 
braska City,  chairman  of  the  Arbor  Day 
Committee  of  the  Nebraska  Centennial 
and  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Centen- 
nial Commission.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  his  speech  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AooKxss  BY  VnaiL  Pttstick,  Craikican, 
Arbob  Dat  Commtttxe,  Nebraska  Cxntxji- 
NiAL  Commission 

It  is  well  and  fitting  that  we  pause  on  this 
beautiful  Sabbath  Day  In  1967.  the  Nebraska 
Centennial  year,  to  pay  homage  to  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day. 

For  it  Is  from  his  ides  to  "plant  trees"  that 
Nebraska  ceased  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Great 
American  Desert  and  Instead  became  a  land 
of  plenty,  of  woodlands  for  all  to  enjoy, 
of  landscaped  homes  for  abundant  and  hap- 
py living,  and  of  tree  windbreaks  to  calm 
the  relentless  summer  winds  laden  with 
drifting  top-soils. 

It  was  J.  Sterling  who  said.  "Love  of  home 
Is  primary  patriotism,"  and  if  today  there 
were  more  love  of  home,  with  the  Christian 
training  that  our  forefathers  gave  their 
families,  then  a  lot  of  our  Nation's  troubles 
would  soon  end. 

Mr.  Morton  also  said,  "All  other  holidays 
repose  on  the  past  but  Arbor  Day  proposes 
for  the  future,"  and  as  for  me,  "Happiness 
is  in  planting  a  tree  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy."  So  let  us  today  give  thanks  to 
the  Almighty  for  the  leadership  of  men  like 
J.  Sterling  Morton.  Today,  to  the  founder 
of  Arbor  Day,  we  are  dedicating  a  Gingko 
tree,  otherwise  known  as  the  Maiden  Hair 
Tree,  also  known  as  the  tree  of  "Good 
Luck,"  for  in  China  to  carry  a  Gingko  leaf 
is  supposed  to  Insure  "Good  Luck,"  and  that 
I  can  believe,  as  the  Gingko  has  withstood 
the  trials  of  insects  and  all  diseases  and 
fungi  for  well  over  two  million  years.  Proof 
of  this  is  verified  by  leaf  fossils,  exactly  like 
the  leaves  of  today,  found  In  fossil  beds  of 
the  long,  long  ago. 

Proper  caring  for  a  tree  is  essential  after 
It  Is  planted,  that  it  may  grow  into  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  usefulness.    It  Is  like  rear- 


ing a  child  .  .  .  both  require  tender  loving 
care  and  discipline  .  .  .  and  if  either  starte 
to  grow  crooked,  right  then,  early  in  life, 
is  the  very  best  time  to  get  them  back  on  the 
straight  road  of  worthwhileness.  Use  a 
strong  stick  to  straighten  either  of  them  out. 
Late  in  life  it  is  impossible  to  straighten  a 
crooked  tree  or  to  rehabilitate  a  hardened 
criminal,  regardless  of  what  some  sob  sisters 
and  the  like  may  think. 

The  fundamentals  of  a  good  life  are 
founded  in  the  home  by  the  examples  and 
love  from  the  parents  and  I  do  mean  the 
real  love  as  governed  by  Christian  discipline. 

And  so  with  a  tree.  Its  future  stateliness 
is  determined  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  life.  I  quote  from  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Stouffer.  head  of  the  Sociology  Department 
of  Harvard  University:  "The  greatness  of  our 
truly  great  men  of  history  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  love  and  discipline  they  re- 
ceived at  home  in  their  early  lives." 

"So  let  us  today  dedicate  ourselves  to  being 
better  parents  by  living  examples  and  tender 
love  .  .  .  and  I  do  not  mean  the  more  liberal 
parent  ...  I  mean  guiding  with  a  loving 
discipline,  that  our  children  may  so  live  that 
a  lasting  honor  for  America  may  be  the 
result." 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  dedicate  this  tree 
In  the  hope  that  it  will  grow  tall  and  stately 
like  unto  our  great  nation.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mrs.  Wirt  Morton,  widow  of  a  grand- 
son of  J.  Sterling  Morton;  oxir  two  honor- 
able Senators  Hruska  and  Curtis:  Congress- 
men Robert  Denney  and  Dave  Martin:  and 
our  little  Betsy  Roes.  Mary  Lindell,  who  de- 
signed our  Otoe  County  Centennial  Flag,  to 
assist  by  putting  some  of  the  dirt  around  the 
roots  of  this  tree. 


ApHl  17,  1967 
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A  PLEA  FOR  DECENT  HOUSING  FOR 
ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  19,  1967,  Mr.  Percy,  the 
dynamic  new  Senator  from  Illinois,  de- 
livered a  speech  to  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  an  articulate  plea  for  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans  and  I  believe  It 
would  be  well  for  everyone  to  read  It. 
I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Nrw  PmioRrrT  for  Amxrican  Housino 
(Address  of  Senator  Charles  H.  Perot,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois.  Before  the  National 
Hotulng    Conference,    Washington,    D  C, 
April  10,  1967) 

For  a  freshman  Senator  such  as  myself  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  the  National 
Housing  Conference  is  both  an  honor  and  a 
privilege:  an  honor,  because  the  NHC  is  the 
foremost  organization  in  the  Nation  in  the 
field  of  housing:  and  a  privilege,  because  your 
invitation  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  new  directions  for  an 
accelerated  effort  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  every  American  family. 

Although  I  am  but  the  junior  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  Nation's  serious  housing  needs. 

Long  before  I  examined  the  dreary  statis- 
tics. I  saw  for  myself  the  crying  need  for 
better  housing  as  I  campaigned  for  Governor 
and  then  for  Senator  in  my  home  state  of 
Illinois. 

In  Chicago,  mile  after  mile  of  shocking 
slums  are  Inhabited  by  people  for  whom  each 
day  is  an  ordeal  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 

In  East  St.  Louis,  dingy,  dilapidated  build- 
ings provide  Inadequate  and  depressing  shel- 


ter for  thousands  of  families  who  deserve  far 
better. 

In  Peoria,  Rockford,  Springfield,  and  many 
smaller  towns  around  my  state  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  better  Uving  conditions 
for  many  of  their  residents. 

Nationally,  the  1960  census  revealed  that 
nearly  one  in  five  dwellings  In  America  was 
dilapidated  or  deteriorated.  It  would  be  a 
major  task  Just  to  replace  or  reclaim  these 
dwellings.  But  when  one  stops  to  think  that 
over  the  next  two  decades  our  population 
will  grow  by  sixty  million  people — people 
who  must  be  hoiised — it  is  appallingly 
clear  that  housing  construction  and  Im- 
provement must  be  dramatically  increased. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  this  can  be 
done. 

This  nation  must  commit  itxlf  anew  to 
the  proposition  that  every  American  deserves 
decent  housing,  and  attach  high  priority  to 
achieving  that  goal. 

In  the  last  few  years  housing  has  not  been 
a  high  priority  Item  in  this  nation. 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam  has  caused  us  to  set 
aside  or  cut  back  many  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  national  housing  need.  The  race 
to  the  moon  has  taken  a  similar  toll. 

None  of  us  Intend  to  sacrifice  the  well-being 
of  our  fighting  men  In  Asia  for  increased 
comfort  for  those  of  us  back  home.  Nor  do 
we  Intend  to  abandon  a  strong  program  for 
the  exploration  of  space. 

But  we  must  Insist  that  just  as  we  as  a  Na- 
tion must  meet  our  responsibilities  in  these 
areas,  we  do  not  use  Viet  Nam  and  the  space 
program  as  excuses  for  ignoring  the  seri- 
ous need  for  increasing  and  improving  our 
national  supply  of  decent  housing. 

My  most  fervent  wish  is  that  the  President 
may  be  successful  in  achieving  a  de-escala- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
on  terms  acceptable  to  the  American  people. 
When  that  happy  day  arrives,  we  must  be 
ready  to  embark  on  a  vast  expansion  of  pro- 
grams to  produce  better  housing.  But  even 
while  we  are  pursuing  that  honorable  peace 
In  Asia,  we  must  accelerate  progress  toward 
a  better  life  for  millions  here  at  home — not 
by  mere  token  gestiu-es,  but  by  an  ever- 
increasing  commitment,  ending  only  when 
our  goal  has  been  achieved. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  began  last 
year  to  try  to  make  a  contribution  toward 
achieving  that  goal. 

I  sought  a  way  whereby  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  housing  needs. 

I  sought  a  way  whereby  the  inhabitants  of 
substandard  housing  could  make  their  own 
contribution  to  improving  their  physical 
environment. 

I  sought  a  way  whereby  the  many  pro- 
grams dealing  with  housing  and  the  many 
programs  dealing  with  people  could  be 
blended  into  a  coordinated  effort  to  make  to- 
day's Blums  Into  the  decent  neighborhoods 
of  tomorrow  and  to  help  slum  people  achieve 
self-reliant  middle  Income  statue — which,  of 
covirse,  are  the  principal  goals  of  the  Model 
Cities  program. 

And  I  sought  a  way  to  make  the  advan- 
tages of  indlvldiial  and  cooperative  home 
ownership  available  to  those  who  today  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  them. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  idea  of 
home  ownership.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  concept  In  American  life  so  cherished  and 
80  venerated  as  the  concept  of  owning  one's 
own  home. 

President  Calvin  Coolldge  said: 

"No  greater  contribution  could  be  made  to 
the  stability  of  the  Nation  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Its  ideals,  than  to  make  It  a  Nation 
of  home  owning  families.  All  the  Instru- 
mentalities which  have  been  devised  to  con- 
tribute toward  this  end,  are  deserving  of 
encouragement." 

Pnftldent  Herbert  Hoover  reiterated  bis 
predecessor's  belief  when  he  said: 

"I  am  confident  that  the  sentiment  for 


home  ownership  Is  so  embedded  In  the 
American  heart  that  the  millions  of  people 
who  dwell  in  tenements,  apartments  and 
rented  rows  of  solid  brick  have  the  aspiration 
for  wide  opportunity  in  ownership  of  their 
own  homes.  To  possess  one's  own  home  is 
the  hope  and  ambition  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual In  our  country,  whether  he  lives  in 
hotel,  apartment  or  tenement." 

Over  the  years,  beginning  with  President 
Hoover's  Hfeme  Owners  Loan  Corporation, 
which  helped  millions  of  home  owners  avoid 
foreclosure  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Depression,  many  important  Federal  pro- 
g^rams  have  assisted  Americans  to  become 
home  owners. 

But  even  as  we  have  become  a  nation  of 
home  owners,  we  have  not  completed  the 
task.  For  all  the  programs  which  encourage 
home  ownership  —  whether  It  be  a  single 
family  home,  a  row  house,  a  share  in  a 
housing  cooperative,  or  an  apartment  In 
one  of  the  newer  condominiums — are  aimed 
at  those  families  of  middle  or  upper  income. 
Those  who  may  well  need  home  ownership 
and  profit  from  it  most  have  been  left  out. 
FOTtlj»-prospect  of  achieving  home  owner- 
ship.'^ecially  to  a  man  who  has  little,  can 
provide  the  Impetus  for  breaking  what  I  call 
the   motivation  barrier. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  home  ownership, 
in  its  various  forms,  can  be  made  a  realistic 
possibility  to  the  poor  but  aspiring  family, 
they  will  surmount  that  motivation  barrier 
and  strive  to  achieve  the  economic  security 
that  can  make  ownership  a  reality  for  them. 
Often  when  I  was  walking  through  the 
slums  of  Chicago,  through  littered  streets 
and  decaying  tenements,  I  would  come  across 
a  man  carefully  polishing  his  automobile. 
His  home,  with  Its  rats  and  falling  plaster 
and  cold  water,  belonged  to  some  faceless 
landlord.  But  his  car  belonged  to  him. 
Taking  care  of  that  car  was  far  more  im- 
portant than  taking  care  of  someone  else's 
property,  even  though  the  latter  served  as  a 
home  for  his  family. 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee  has  made 
the  same  observation.  In  a  speech  last  De- 
cember, he  pointed  out  what  a  dramatic 
effect  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  had  had 
in  improving  his  own  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  the  State  of  Texas.    He  said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  (these  rtual  electric 
cooperatives)  are  successful  enterprises  be- 
cause the  people  are  involved  and  have  a 
stake  and  a  little  bit  of  ownership.  When 
they  got  this  electric  power  and  learned  that 
the  system  belonged  to  them,  they  had  a  new 
pride.  Unpalnted  farmhouses  suddenly  got 
a  coat  of  bright  paint  and  the  weeds  in  the 
front  yard  were  cut  down.  It  gave  them  new 
hope." 

And  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  same  con- 
cept underlying  REA  should  be  applied  to 
our  urban  areas  today;  and  if  that  were  done, 
it  would  "generate  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  de- 
sire to  rise  above  poverty." 

The  National  Hoiising  Conference  does  not 
need  to  be  told  the  advantages  of  home  own- 
ership. Over  the  years  you  have  championed 
It  in  all  forms.  Most  recently  you  have  sup- 
ported the  new  program  of  FHA  mortgage  In- 
surance tor  low  Income  home  ownership  proj- 
ects, which  Congress,  with  the  leadership  of 
Oongreeswoman  Sullivan,  enacted  last  year. 
You  have  long  urged  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  laws  relating  to  cooperative 
ownership  housing. 

Based  on  your  long  record  In  support  of 
home  ownership,  I  feel  confident  that  you, 
and  the  many  organizations  you  represent, 
will  give  full  and  serious  consideration  to 
leglslaOon  I  intend  to  propose  to  supplement 
and  expend  existing  opportunities  for  home 
ownership  for  those  presently  poor. 

The  core  of  my  proposal  is  the  establish- 
ment by  Congressional  charter  of  a  private 
nonprofit  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion.   Its  purpoee  would  be  to  mobilize  the 


enormous  resoiirces  of  the  nongovernmental 
sector  behind  a  national  effort  to  expand 
home  ownership  opp<Mtunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans. The  role  of  govwnment  wotild  be  a 
role  of  relnforcMnent  and  guarantee — but 
not  execution  and  control. 

The  prime  function  of  government  in  this 
program  would  be  to  stand  behind  the  Foun- 
dation's bonds.  These  bonds  would  be  sold 
on  the  private  market  to  raise  capital  for  the 
Foundation's  loans  for  low  income  housing 
programs. 

This  is  no  unfamiliar  role  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Federal  Government  today  stands  be- 
hind every  FHA  and  VA  insured  mortgage. 

The  Federal  Government  today  stands  be- 
hind private  Investments  In  low  income 
housing  in  Latin  America. 

The  Federal  Government  today  stands  be- 
hind deposits  in  thousands  of  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions. 

The  Federal  Government  today  stands  be- 
hind loans  to  college  students. 

What  good  reason  can  there  be  for  the 
Federal  Government  not  to  stand  behind  the 
capital  Issues  of  a  blue  ribbon  national  foun- 
dation dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  slum 
housing  and  the  dlflMslon  of  home  ownership 
among  the  poor? 

For  the  privilege  of  this  government  guar- 
antee, the  FHA  home  buyer,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican housing  investw.  and  the  private  sav- 
ings institution  pay  a  premium  or  fee.  So 
would  the  Foundation.  As  the  Foundation 
proved  itself  through  the  years,  its  own  rec- 
ord and  prestige  would  be  Its  guarantee,  and 
the  Federal  guarantee  could  be  removed. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  a  private 
Institution  like  the  Foundation  should  enjoy 
this  kind  of  government  reinforcement. 
What  assurance  would  the  public  have,  they 
ask,  that  the  Foundation  would  act  In  the 
public  Interest  and  in  accordance  with  its 
Congressional  charter? 

That  is  a  worthwhile  question  and  it  de- 
serves an  answer. 

First,  Congress,  which  would  charter  the 
Foundation,  wo\Ud  retain  the  exclusive  and 
explicit  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  charter 
or  even  abolish  the  Foundation  altogether. 

The  Foundation  wotild  be  required  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  public,  recounting  its  activities 
in  detail. 

One-third  of  the  Board  of  Directors  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Foundation  would  be  required  to  ad- 
here to  the  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
and  reporting  requirements  as  if  it  were  a 
wholly  owned  government  corporation.  In 
this  respect  the  Foundation  would  operate 
under  closer  public  scrutiny  than  even  so 
established  an  Institution  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  many  of  the  farm  credit 
Institutions. 

The  limits  on  the  amount  of  debentures 
the  Foundation  could  Issue  would  be  estab- 
lished by  Congress  and  could  be  raised  only 
by  act  of  Congress. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  ways  In  which 
the  FHsundatlon  would  be  accountable  to  the 
public  for  Its  activities.  In  my  view,  this 
special  position  may  well  herald  the  begin- 
ning of  a  trend — a  trend  toward  the  creation 
of  other  specialized  institutions  which  op- 
erate through  private  initiative  to  solve  pub- 
lic problMns.  but  which  are  under  the  close, 
continuing,  and  effective  review  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  In 
the  plan  Is  the  provision  for  Insurance  to 
lower  income  home  buyers  to  protect  them 
against  foreclosures  due  to  curtailment  of 
Income.  Such  a  plan,  operating  in  case  of 
forces  beyond  the  home  buyer's  control  such 
as  death,  disability,  illness,  and  economic 
recession,  was  first  advocated,  to  the  beet  of 
my  knowledge,  by  Senators  Winston  Prouty 
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of  Vermont  and  Len  B.  Jordan  of  Idabo  In 
a  1963  Senate  Subconunlttee  report.  I  In- 
corporated It  In  my  Initial  presentation  of 
the  Home  Ownership  Plan  last  September. 
lOLSt  month  President  Johnson  announced 
his  8up|x>rt  of  It.  Here  Is  an  area  where  a 
great  service  can  be  done  by  Congress,  not 
only  for  poor  home  buyers,  but  for  all  home 
buyers  threatened  by  forecloexire  due  to 
causes  beyond  their  effective  control. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  bottleneck  to 
the  success  of  the  Home  Ownership  plan  la 
the  availability  of  trained  housing  8p>eclall8t8 
to  work  In  local  sponsoring  organizations. 

Three  years  ago  a  Pederal-State  matching 
grant  program  was  authorized  to  encourage 
the  training  of  such  8p>eclallBt8.  To  date  it 
has  never  been  funded  by  the  Congress.  I 
win  work  to  obtain  at  least  the  6  million 
dollars  sought  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  this  program 
and  perhaps,  If  It  can  be  profitably  applied, 
an  additional  amount. 

My  colleague  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
Abe  Rlblcoff,  who  has  performed  an  out- 
standing service  In  focusing  the  Nation's 
attention  on  the  crisis  of  our  cities,  has  al- 
ready Introduced  legislation  broadening  this 
section  803  program  for  training  and  fellow- 
ships. I  support  hlB  legislation  and  I  will 
support  broadening  It  even  fTirther. 

Another  pressing  need  which  Is  not  being 
adequately  met  Is  that  of  "seed"  money  for 
local  nonprofit  housing  sponsors.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  certify  their  planning,  architec- 
tural and  acquisition  expenses  for  Inclusion 
In  an  eventual  mortgage  loan.  Money  must 
be  found  when  It  Is  needed.  The  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  legislation  will 
Include  authorization  for  a  seed  money 
fiind.  along  the  lines  of  recent  legislation  In 
New  York  State  which  Is  supported  by  this 
Conference. 

All  too  frequently  low  Income  families  who 
would  like  to  become  home  owners  are  re- 
jected for  Inadequate  credit.  An  extremely 
valuable  Low  Income  Housing  Demonstra- 
tion study  at  Uncoln  Estates  in  Gainesville, 
Florida,  has  shown  what  can  be  done  If  the 
credit  needs  of  lower  Income  families  are 
considered  sympathetically  and  their  finan- 
cial management  Improved  through  Intelli- 
gent oounnellng.  We  must  exptand  efforts 
to  remove  artificial  limitations  from  present 
borne  credit  standards,  and  to  assist  lower 
Income  families  through  credit  and  con- 
sumer education  to  become  reliable  mort- 
gagors. 

The  time  is  ripe,  too,  for  achieving  another 
goal  long  advocated  by  the  NHC — ^the  con- 
version of  existing  public  housing  units  to 
tenant  cooperatives  or  condominiums.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  single  step  could  do  more 
for  solving  the  serious  social  problems  that 
have  arisen  In  connection  with  the  public 
housing  program.  Following  the  War,  Lan- 
ham  Act  housing  was  converted  to  coopera- 
tive ownership  in  a  number  of  places  around 
the  country.  It  Is  time  to  draw  upon  that 
experience  again,  and  I  Intend  to  supp>ort 
whatever  assistance  may  be  needed  to  facili- 
tate that  conversion. 

In  addition,  new  ways  must  be  found  for 
the  aggressive  Implementation  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Housing  Act  sponsored  by  my 
coUeag^ue  Senator  John  Tower  in  1966.  The 
Tower  amendment  authorizes  the  sale  of  In- 
dividual public  housing  units  to  tenants  who 
wish  to  become  owners.  Legislation  to 
broaden  the  Tower  Amendment  has  been 
offered  and  I  Intend  to  give  It  my  support. 

Another  important  approach  which  de- 
serves speedy  action  Is  the  proposal  of  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javlts  for  the  establishment  by 
Congressional  charter  of  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity Corporation.  This  Corporation 
would  encourage  the  industrial  and  com- 
merlcal  development  of  slum  neighborhoods 
and  would  help  local  groups  gain  access  to 
the  assistance  they  need  for  all  kinds  of  com- 
munity development  programs.    I  Intend  to 


support  Senator  Javits'  legislation  when  It  is 
Introduced. 

Serious  consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  proposal  of  Representative  Albert  Qule 
for  the  creation  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Living.  Such  a  Commission  could 
serve  a  useful  national  purpose  by  giving 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  increasingly  complex  metropolitan 
centers. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
our  day.  in  the  field  of  housing,  is  a  vastly 
expanded  knowledge  of  the  techniques  and 
economics  of  slum  rehabilitation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recognized  this  when  he 
pledged,  in  his  Poverty  Message  of  last  month 
"to  call  together  an  outstanding  group  of 
private  citizens  from  across  the  country — 
from  business  and  labor,  government  and 
the  building  industry — to  examine  every  pos- 
sible means  of  establishing  the  Institutions 
to  encourage  the  development  of  a  large  scale 
efficient  rehabilitation  industry." 

Thirty-sU  years  ago  President  Herbert 
Hoover  Issued  a  similar  call,  which  led  to 
the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building 
and  Home  Ownership.  Hundreds  of  leading 
citizens  of  that  day  came  together  to  issue 
a  far  reaching  series  of  recommendations, 
among  them  an  urgent  call  for  additional 
research  into  the  problems  of  low  cost  hous- 
ing technology. 

I  hope  that  President  Johnson  will  imple- 
ment his  pledge  by  issuing  a  call  for  another 
great  White  House  Conference  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  repeatedly  pro- 
posed by  this  organization. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  conference  should 
be  not  only  to  examine  the  potential  for 
large  scale  housing  rehabilitation,  but  to 
map  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of  attack  on 
all  the  problems  of  housing  and  community 
life  that  America  will  face  over  the  next 
several  decades. 

An  important  result  of  a  new  White  House 
Conference  on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. I  am  convinced,  would  be  a  rededica- 
tlon  of  the  American  people  to  our  national 
goal  of  decent  housing  for  all.  and  a  surge 
of  new  action  to  achieve  that  goal. 

For  the  housing  needs  of  America  cannot 
wait;  nor  can  we,  as  we  move  forward  to 
meet  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  rich, 
powerful  Nation  in  which  we  live. 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR  AILING 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  an 
exchange  of  remarks  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkb]  and 
Chairman  WUllam  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  was  the  basis  for  a 
recent  column  by  Eliot  Janeway.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Janeway  raises  questions 
about  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
about  the  need  for  the  proposed  6-per- 
cent surtax.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  column,  appearing 
In  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  10,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treasttby  Has  No  Plan  roa  Wab  Economy 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

Nxw  York.  April  9. — Back  during  the  Kore- 
an war,  this  columnist  was  Impressed  with 
our  emergency  plan  of  industrial  expansion 
to  the  point  of  Joking  It  would  make  our 
economy  big  enough  to  fight  a  Jimgle  war 
and  still  leave  room  for  a  slump. 

Today  this  danger  Is  no  laughing  matter. 
Whether  we  planned  It  that  way  or  not,  the 
war  is  clearly  getting  bigger  and.  neverthe- 
less the  economy  is  Just  as  clearly  getting 
weaker.  More  disturbing  still,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  infiatlng  cost  of  the  war  Is 


putting  the  economy  in  need  of  greater 
money  flows,  earning  power  is  suffering  de- 
flation and  confidence  in  the  outlook  for 
business — traditionally  red  hot  in  war-time — 
is  in  a  blue  funk. 

If  the  spectacle  of  a  modern  wax  economy 
in  a  sag  or  even  a  stall  is  surprising,  the 
revelation  that  it  is  being  allowed  to  sputter 
and  stumble  alodK  without  coordination  by 
the  authorities  in  Washington  is  staggering. 
But  a  war  economy  is  Just  as  dependent  on 
its  financial  high  command  as  a  military 
machine  is  on  its  general  staff.  Altho  the 
growing  mood  of  disappointment  and  fear 
reflects  the  disturbing  performance  of  the 
economy,  it  results  from  the  absence  of  a 
war  plan,  for  the  dollar  front. 

A  frank  dialog  between  federal  reserve 
board  chairman,  William  McChesney  Martin, 
and  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D.-Ind.l,  In  a  recent 
hearing  of  the  Senate  finance  committee  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Investment  Ux  credit, 
goes  far  to  explain  the  administration's 
failure  to  help  the  economy  manufacture 
the  sinews  of  war. 

CUTTtNO  RATXS  HIKES  REVENUX 

Hartke's  cross-examination  of  Martin  read- 
ily elicited  the  admission  that  Martin  has 
been  advocating  surtaxes  as  a  revenue-rais- 
ing measure.  It  also  produced  an  Initial 
disagreement  on  Martin's  part  with  Hartke's 
charge  that  the  Fed's  moves  to  tighten 
money  had  run  the  economy  Into  its  present 
mess.  But  disagreement  qulclUy  turned  Into 
agreement  while  Hartke — always  a  tiger  In 
defense  of  tax  cuts — put  the  big  question: 
"And  you  disagree  with  me  completely  that 
by  reducing  tax  rates  you  Increase  revenue, 
don't  you?"    "No,  no,"  Martin  replied. 

Dialog  too  simple  and  conclusive  to  qualify 
for  the  late  President  Kennedy's  standard 
of  "sophisticated  and  technical"  climaxed 
with  Hartke's  conclusion  that,  "All  we  have 
in  the  history  of  the  last  15  years  is  that  by 
decreasing  taxes  you  Increase  the  revenue  in 
the  treasury.    Isn't  that  true?" 

Martin's  "Yes.  but"  answer  acknowledged 
that  the  tax  cuts  of  1962.  1964,  and  1965 
had  spurred  the  economy  and  benefited  the 
treasury,  but  insisted  on  regarding  the  tax- 
cut  year  of  1955  as  a  special  case  on  the 
grounds  that  we  were  still  struggling  with 
the  heritage  of  war.  However,  he  accepted 
Hartke's  point  that  each  and  every  tax  cut 
has  resulted  in  revenue  increases. 

WAR    COST    BTTROEN 

In  1967.  unlike  1965,  far  from  struggling 
with  the  heritage  of  a  war  long  since  won. 
we  are  burdened  with  the  astronomical  cost 
of  a  war  in  which  our  purpose  has  yet  to  be 
defined.  To  report  that  our  treasury  needs 
money  is  immeasurably  less  controversial 
than  to  speculate  that  our  state  department 
seeks  victory  or  that  our  defense  department 
Is  preparing  the  strike  to  consolidate  It. 

In  the  light  of  the  treasury's  need  for 
money,  its  continued  advocacy  of  tax  In- 
creases instead  of  cuts  makes  no  sense  be- 
cause it  promises  to  raise  no  dollars.  In  spite 
of  continued  support  from  the  Martin-led 
Fed  for  the  eulminlstration's  6  per  cent  war 
surtax  scheme,  the  Hartke-Martln  dialog  pro- 
duced agreement  on  three  vital  points:  [1] 
that  the  treasury's  budget  deficit  could  soar 
to  the  admitted  peril  point  of  20  billion 
dollars  [as  forecast  by  Hartke's  colleague, 
Russell  Long,  who  called  on  his  friend,  the 
President,  not  to  redesignate  Martin  as  chair- 
man]; [2]  that  restoration  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  will  not  help  the  depressed 
housing  Industry;  and  (3)  that  it  will  not 
help  the  sick  auto  business  either.  No  re- 
covery In  earnings  or  revenues  can  cure  a 
deflclt  so  long  as  housing  and  the  auto  busi- 
nesses remain  sick. 

But  the  big  point  on  which  Hartke  and 
Martin  agreed  is  that  the  treasury  isn't  say- 
ing or  doesn't  know  how  much  the  war  1b 
costing.  "But  we  are  supposed  to  write 
laws  ...  In  order  to  pay  for  a  war,"  Hartke 
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summed  up,  "and  not  know  what  it  Is  cost- 
ing ...  in  other  words,  there  is  no  financial 
plan  to  pay  for  the  war." 

"Well,  this  Is  one  of  the  problems."  Martin 
agreed. 

SUPPORT  OP  REPEAL  OF  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN  FUND  ACT  OF 
1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  supporting  the  Senate's 
decision  to  repeal  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966,  and 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
15,  1967.  points  out  what  stUl  needs  to 
be  done  to  reform  the  laws  governing  po- 
litical finance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Campaign  Reform  in  Senate 
Now  that  the  Senate  has  voted  to  repeal 
the  plan  to  subsidize  campaign  expenditures 
of  the  two  major  parties,  the  way  is  cleared 
for  constructive  acUon  to  meet  the  serious 
problems  of  political  fund-raising. 

In  agreeing  with  Senator  Gore  of  Tennessee 
to  reverse  its  hasty  move  last  fall,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  properly  concluded  that  the 
subsidy  plan  had  too  many  defects  and  im- 
ponderables to  Justify  trying  it  out.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have  been  put 
In  the  position  of  virtually  determining  the 
political  activities  of  Its  citizens  by  totally 
underwriting  the  two  major  parties,  to  the 
detriment  of  new  or  exUting  third  parties. 
The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
would,  in  effect,  have  become  franchises 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  men  con- 
trolling them. 

Almost  inadvertently,  the  Senate  in  the 
course  of  repealing  the  subsidy  plan  ac- 
complished two  worthwhile  reforms  long 
needed.  Senator  Gore's  repealer  was  actually 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  a  sutetltute  of- 
fered by  Senator  John  WUllams  of  Delaware. 
The  WUllams  substitute  closes  significant 
loopholes  In  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

It  extends  the  act's  full-disclosure  pro- 
visions to  cover  party  conventions  and  pri- 
maries as  well  as  general  elections  and  to 
cover  campaign  committees  even  if  they  op- 
erate In  only  one  sute.  In  the  past,  com- 
mittees have  had  to  report  their  activlUes 
only  If  they  operated  In  two  or  more  states. 
It  Is  important  that  in  acting  upon  this  bill 
the  House  retain  these  reforms. 

A  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  related  statutes  is  still 
needed  to  achieve  a  better  system  of  auditing 
and  publicity  for  campaign  finance  reports 
and  faster  and  more  vigilant  enforcement. 
But  that  still  leaves  the  problem  of  insuffl- 
clent  money  and  unfair  pressures  on  candi- 
dates— or  potenUal  candidates — of  modest 
means.  Congress  can  begin  to  rectify  this 
dllBculty  by  holding  hearings  and  devising 
legislation  to  provide  fair  access  for  all  can- 
didates In  the  use  of  television,  radio  and 
newspaper  advertising. 

A  mixed  public-and-private  system  of  ft- 
nanclng  political  campaigns  could  evolve 
that  would  provide  some  Government  finan- 
cial assistance  while  preserving  the  variety 
and  spontaneity  of  individual  political 
activity. 
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CREATIVE  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8,  1967,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  John  Gardner  de- 
livered the  first  John  Gardner  Annual 
Lectureship  on  Excellence  and  Renewal 
at  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wis.    He 


took  the  opportunity  to  restate  his  strong 
belief  in  "creative  federalism"  and  to 
challenge  our  citizens  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ment machinery.  The  Secretary  de- 
scribed this  goal  as  "just  about  the  great- 
est contribution  you  can  make  to  our 
future  as  a  Nation." 

The  Secretary's  Department  alone  has 
scores  of  programs  that  require  wise 
State  and  local  administration  to  make 
the  most  of  the  Federal  money  available 
for  ongoing  and  innovative  programs  es- 
sential to  the  progress  of  our  communi- 
ties.   It  is  up  to  us  to  make  them  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  that 
underscored  the  potentials  aroused  by 
Secretary  Gardner's  thoughtful  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Better  Local  Government  First  Need, 

Gardner  Sats 
Speaking  at  CarroU  college.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, secretary  of  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare, pleaded  for  the  strengthening  of  state 
and  local  governments.  "It  is  just  about  the 
greatest  contribution  you  can  make  at  this 
point  to  our  future  as  a  nation."  he  told  the 
students.  In  an  era  when  an  ever  expanding 
federal  government  Is  so  often  acctised  of 
usurping  local  responslbiUty,  this  plea  by  a 
member  of  the  president's  cabinet  is  sig- 
nificant. 

The  concept  of  federalism,  of  delineated 
national  and  state  responsibility  in  govern- 
ment. Is  firmly  rooted  in  our  heritage.  Its 
framework  Is  spelled  out  in  our  Constitution 
and  laws.  Within  this  framework  the  In- 
fiuence  of  the  national  government  has 
grown  vastly  in  the  last  30  years— a  growth 
not  matched  by  state  and  local  governments 
Consequently  the  public  more  and  more 
looks  to  Washington  for  help  in  solving  local 
problems. 

The  grant  In  aid  has  emerged  as  Washing- 
ton's principal  tool  for  extending  its  influ- 
ence to  state  and  local  functions.  Federal 
standards  must  be  met  for  federal  money 
to  be  granted.  The  lure  of  federal  aid  has 
stimulated  cities  and  states  to  Improve 
schools,  upgrade  welfare  programs,  offer  bet- 
ter social  services  to  the  poor.  Federal  lead- 
ership has  moved  In  to  fill  a  void  in  local 
leadership. 

But  federal  leadership  is  of  value  only 
when  it  is  utiUzed.  In  recent  weeks,  for  ex- 
ample, federal  study  groups  have  suggested 
ways  sUtes  and  cities  might  Improve  law  en- 
forcement and  overcome  educational  prob- 
lems arising  from  racial  Imbalance  in  schools. 
Federal  aid  may  be  made  available  to  en- 
courage these  improvements.  But  actually 
bringing  about  these  improvements  remains 
the  job  of  state  and  local  government. 

President  Johnson  has  called  the  concept  of 
federal-state-local  co-operation  "creative 
federalism."  The  concept  Is  no  stronger 
than  ito  weakest  Unk.  And.  as  Secretary 
Gardner  said  bluntly  in  another  speech  re- 
cently, "the  weakness  in  creative  federalism 
at  the  moment  is  that  most  state  and  local 
governments  do  not  have  the  vitality  and 
competence  to  play  their  role  In  an  effective 
partnership  with  the  federal  government." 
This  underlies  Washington's  interest  in  hav- 
ing stronger,  more  imaginative  leadership  in 
the  state  capitols,  city  halls  and  schools. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  CANDID 
COMMENTS  ON  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.   HANSEN.    Mr.   President,    from 
the  Department  of  State  Passport  OfBce 


can  be  obtained  a  document  that  would 
have  made  interesting  reading  in  the 
context  of  the  recently  concluded  debate 
on  the  United  States-U5.SJl.  Consular 
Convention.  Entitled  "Travel  to  the  So- 
viet Union,"  the  State  Department  bid- 
letin  is  a  list  of  "do's  and  don'ts"  for 
persons  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  might  well  have  been  subtitled  "Be- 
ware. All  Ye  Who  Enter  Here." 

The  essence  of  the  paper  is  that  when 
one  travels  in  Russia,  everything  not 
mandatory  is  prohibited  and  that  one 
can  wind  up  in  a  Soviet  prison  for  the 
slightest  infraction  of  the  most  trivial 
law  or  regulation. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  how  anyone  read- 
ing this  paper  could  have  much  interest 
In  traveling  to  this  Communist-domi- 
nated, police  state  in  which  he  can  take 
pictures  only  of  approved  items,  travel 
only  to  approved  areas  smd  along  ap- 
proved routes,  and  presumably  speak 
only  approved  words. 

Because  the  paper  reads  like  a  short 
course  in  current  Russian  history,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Travel  to  the  Soviet  Union 

GENERAL 

Every  American  who  travels  in  the  Soviet 
Union*  Is  subject  to  Soviet  laws,  regulations 
and  restrictions.  These  laws  are  often  very 
different  from  our  own  and  are  strictly  en- 
forced. Persons  violating  Soviet  law.  even 
unknowingly,  ru^  serious  risks  of  arrest,  trial, 
fine  or  Imprisonment. 

Only  a  few  of  the  some  18.000  Americans 
who  vUlt  the  U.S.SJi.  annually  have  reported 
molestation  or  harassment.  But  recent 
cases  of  harsh  treatment  of  American  trav- 
elers accused  of  vlolaUng  Soviet  laws  illus- 
trate the  danger. 

The  American  tourist  should  give  p)artic- 
lUar  attention  to  the  following  DO's  and 
DON'T's  which  are  described  more  fully  In 
the  later  pages: 

Do:  Strictly  observe  Soviet  currency  con- 
trols and  customs  regulations;  bring  a  sub- 
stantial reserve  of  money;  think  before  taking 
photographs;  have  confirmed  hotel  accom- 
modations or  lodging  before  ta-aveUng;  follow 
approved  travel  plans;  write  down  passport 
nimiber,  and  Embassy  address  and  phone 
number. 

Do  not:  Buy  rubles  privately  or  sell  cloth- 
ing; pick  up  "souvenirs"  from  Soviet  hotels, 
however  insignificant  In  value  they  may  seem 
to  you;  bring  In  or  take  out  of  the  country 
packages  or  letters  for  others;  attempt  to 
bring  In  religious  objects  or  publications 
except  for  your  personal  use;  attempt  to 
take  photos  of  slums,  the  poor,  military 
installations,  or  border  areas.  When  In 
doubt  ask;  attempt  to  deviate  from  approved 
Itineraries. 

There  is  some  basis  for  surmising  that  the 
Soviet  authorities'  treatment  of  Americans 
accused  of  violating  their  laws  and  regula- 
tions is  harsher  in  periods  of  strained  bUat- 
eral  relations  than  would  normally  be  the 
case.  There  have  been  indications  of  Soviet 
Interest  in  exchanging  imprisoned  American 
tourists  for  Soviet  citizens  convicted  of 
espionage  in  the  United   States.     Also,  the 

•The  Department  of  State  issues  a  sep- 
arate information  notice  (M-249)  for  United 
States  citizens  contemplating  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  (East  Germany)  or 
the  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin  (East  BerUn). 
as  well  as  a  pamphlet  on  travel  in  Eastern 
Europe  (M-251). 
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goveminent-oontroUed  press  In  tbe  U.S.SA., 
reflecting  tbe  Soviet  deelre  to  permit  only 
controlled  contacts  between  Soviet  citizens 
and  visiting  Americans,  has  recently  carried 
stories  apparently  deBlgned  to  be  public 
warnings  that  many  tourlste  and  other 
visitors  trom  the  United  States  are  collecting 
intelligence  Inlonnatlon. 

TRAVEL     AKRANGEMKNTS 

Tourists,  businessmen  and  persons  attend- 
ing conferences  or  conventions  In  tbe 
UjS^JI.  win  usually  have  to  arrange  for 
their  travel  with  one  of  tbe  many  United 
States  travel  agencies  accredited  by  Intour- 
Ist,  tbe  of&clal  Soviet  tourist  agency,  or  with 
a  local  agency  working  with  an  accredited 
agency.  Soviet  visas  are  \isually  obtained  by 
the  travel  agent  with  Uttle  delay. 

Tovirlst  travel  Is  normally  limited  to  stand- 
ard Itineraries.  All  travel,  hotel  accommo- 
dations, meals,  etc.,  must  be  arranged  and 
paid  for  In  advance.  By  working  with  a 
travel  agent,  special  tours  can  sometimes  be 
arranged  to  meet  Individual  Interests.  Some 
travelers  recently  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  In  tourist  arrangements,  noting 
especially  tbe  difficulty  In  obtaining  refunds 
for  travel  and  services  which  they  paid  for 
In  advance  but  never  received.  There  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  Intourlst  has  In  tbe 
past  been  offering  travel  and  hotel  facilities, 
particularly  In  the  higher  priced  range,  to 
more  U.S.  travelers  than  it  has  the  capacity 
to  accommodate.  Because  arrangements  be- 
tween traveler  and  Intourlst  are  based ,  on 
private  contract,  the  traveler  who  Is  dissatis- 
fied with  services  provided  or  seeks  refund  for 
unused  travel  coupons  must  make  a  claim 
to  Intourlst  or  through  his  travel  agent  as 
provided  for  In  the  contract.  If  the  claim 
for  refund  cannot  be  resolved  directly  the 
traveler  may  Institute  legal  acUon  In  the 
dty  or  state  where  tbe  contract  was  entered 
Into. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  reportedly  en- 
gaged In  programs  to  expand  and  Improve 
Its  tourist  service,  so  that  the  problem  de- 
scribed here  may  In  due  course  be  eliminated. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  U.S.  travelers 
to  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  alert  to  poten- 
tial problems  In  their  contracts  with  In- 
tourlst. 

Much  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  closed  to 
travel  by  most  foreigners.  About  one  quar- 
ter of  the  U.S.SJl.  Is  officially  closed  to  for- 
eigners. In  addition,  other  large  areas  are 
unofficially  but  effectively  closed  because  In- 
tourlst declines  to  arrange  travel  there. 

SOVIKT    LAWS    AND    RXCT7LATIONB 

Soviet  laws  and  regulations  are  often 
very  different  from  those  applying  In  the 
United  States  and  the  American  citizen  who 
violates  them,  even  Innocently,  Is  running 
a  serious  risk  of  arrest,  trial  and  Imprison- 
ment. Sentences  or  fines  for  violations  are 
often  much  more  severe  than  would  be  the 
case  for  similar  Infractions  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  each  pro- 
spective traveler  to  the  UB.SJi.  to  Inform 
himself  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  of  per- 
tinent Soviet  laws  and  regulations  and  to 
comply  scrupulously  with  them.  Travelers 
should  obtain  this  Information  from  their 
travel  agents  or  from  Intourlst.  Particu- 
larly, travelers  should:  (1)  avoid  bringing 
In  or  taking  out  of  the  country  letters  or 
parcels  for  third  persons;  (2)  observe  cus- 
toms requirements  and  currency  controls 
strictly;  (3)  think  before  they  take  pictures; 
(4)  not  distribute  antl-Sovlet  literature  or 
religious  materials:  and  (5)  refvise  all  offers 
to  buy  clothing,  personal  articles,  or  articles 
purchased  In  the  foreign  currency  stores. 

CT7SIXMCT  ANT)  CTTaTOMS  LAWS  AND  COM- 
MZRCIAL  TKANaACnONS 

These  laws  and  regulations  are  strictly  en- 
forced and  tbe  traveler  should  comply  with 
them  meticulously.  He  should  find  out  what 
be  can  bring  into  the  U3.SJt.  and  what  be 


can  take  out.  He  should  make  an  accurate 
and  complete  declaration  of  money  and 
valuables  on  entry  and  keep  a  copy  of  It  until 
he  leaves.  He  should  keep  copies  of  receipts 
of  ciirrency  exchange.  Rubles  should  not  be 
brought  Into  the  U.S.S.B.  or  taken  out  of  the 
country.  The  traveler  may  be  approached 
by  persons  seeking  to  sell  rubles  privately 
or  to  buy  clothing.  All  sucb  offers  should  be 
refused.  Such  transactions  violate  Soviet 
laws.  Tbe  traveler  should  not  attempt  to 
bring  in  religious  objects  or  publications  In 
any  significant  quantity;  these  are  subject  to 
confiscation  by  Soviet  customs  officials.  The 
traveler  should  bring  with  him  all  of  tbe 
funds  he  will  need  for  the  entire  trip,  plus 
a  substantial  reserve,  since  receipt  of  funds 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  la  complicated  and  time- 
oonsumlng. 

TRAVKL  BT  AtTTOMOBILX 

Automobile  travel  along  certain  specified 
routes  is  fjresently  permitted,  with  or  with- 
out Intourlst  guides.  Only  mature  and  ex- 
perienced drivers  should  consider  luiaccom- 
panled  motor  tripe.  Driving  conditions  are 
far  more  rugged  than  In  Western  Europe; 
service  stations  are  rare.  Soviet  driving  reg- 
ulations are  complex  and  very  strictly 
enforced.  Foreign  drivers  who  violate 
them  are  subject  to  tbe  full  severity  of 
Soviet  law  (Including  trial  and  extended 
imprisonment) . 

Automobile  travelers  should  be  fully  in- 
sured under  policies  valid  for  the  U.S,S.R. 
Such  insurance  may  be  placed  with  a  num- 
ber of  Western  firms  or  with  Ingoestrakh,  tbe 
Soviet  organization  which  Insures  foreigners. 

Upon  entering  tbe  Soviet  Union,  all  auto 
tourists  are  required  to  sign  an  obligation 
guaranteeing  the  re-export  of  their  automo- 
biles: this  guarantee  also  applies  to  damaged 
vehicles.  In  the  i>ast,  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  American  tourists  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  up  to  MOO  to  ship  their  dam- 
aged automobile  out  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  to 
neighboring  countries  for  repair. 

DEVIATION  reOM  APPROVED  ITINERART 

Whether  traveling  by  automobile  or  other 
means  of  transportation,  visitors  to  the 
U.S.SJI.  should  bear  In  mind  the  Soviet  law 
of  July  23.  1966,  providing  severe  penalties 
for  foreigners  who  "maliciously"  violate  So- 
viet travel  regulations,  "visiting  places  not 
mentioned  in  their  V&SR.  entry  visas  or  de- 
viating from  the  Itinerary  indicated  In  the 
travel  documents  without  special  permis- 
sion." If  a  foreigner  has  been  twice  subject 
to  an  "administrative  penalty"  for  such  an 
unauthorized  deviation,  the  law  provides 
that  the  punishment  for  his  third  offense 
may  range  from  a  fine  of  up  to  SO  rubles 
(t&fi)  to  a  sentence  of  up  to  one  year  in 
prison  or  in  a  corrective  labor  camp.  Fur- 
ther, a  new  regulation  published  the  same 
day  grants  Soviet  militiamen  the  right  to 
assess  fines  for  violation  of  these  rules  with- 
out recourse  to  the  local  authorities.  This 
strict  law  appears  to  apply  to  all  sorts  of  vio- 
lations: entries  into  forbidden  areas,  de- 
parture from  an  approved  motor  route,  fail- 
ure to  adhere  to  prearranged  itinerary,  and 
tbe  Uke. 

PHOTOGRAPHT 

American  tourists  have  on  occasion  been 
detained,  handled  roughly,  interrogated  and 
asked  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  because  of  alleged 
violations  of  Soviet  regulations  on  photog- 
raphy. Translations  of  a  Soviet  note  of 
February  11,  1964  to  the  American  Embassy 
at  Moscow  containing  the  text  of  regulations 
are  available  at  the  Embassy.  A  summary 
of  these  regulations  follows: 

1.  Photographs  are  permitted  of  archi- 
tectural monuments:  cultural,  educational 
and  medical  buildings,  theaters:  museums, 
parks;  stadiiuns;  streets  and  squares,  living 
quarters:  landscape  scenes  not  having  ob- 
jects listed  below  (under  3)  in  tbe  back- 
groimd. 


2.  If  pennlBsii  n  is  first  obtained  from  tbe 
officials  of  tbe  institution  concerned,  photo- 
graphs may  be  taken  of  industrial  enter- 
prises manufacturing  civilian  products,  state 
farms,  collective  farms,  railroad  stations, 
airports,  river  ports,  and  governmental,  edu- 
cational and  social  organizations. 

3.  Photography  Is  forbidden  witliin  tbe 
25-kllometer  border  zones  except  in  those 
portions  not  closed  to  foreigners.  Photo- 
graptis  of  the  following  objects  are  forbid- 
den: all  military  objects  and  institutions; 
storage  facilities  for  combustibles;  seaports, 
hydroelectric  installations  (sluices),  pump- 
ing stations  (dams) ;  railroad  junction  tun- 
nels, railroad  and  highway  bridges;  indus- 
trial, scientific  and  research  establishments; 
electric,  telephone  and  telegraph  stations; 
radio  facilities.  Photographs  from  air- 
planes, and  surface  and  panoramic  shots  of 
indxistrial  cities  are  prohibited. 

Taking  pictures  of  slums,  the  poor,  or 
other  potentially  embarrassing  subjects  has 
often  resulted  in  unpleasantness  and  deten- 
tion. When  in  doubt,  the  traveler  should 
ask  his  Intoiu^t  guide  or  the  subject  before 
taking  a  picture. 

SOVIET   CmZBNSHIP 

The  Department  of  State  cannot  determine 
whether  a  naturalized  American  citizen  or 
resident  alien  who  was  once  a  resident  of 
Imperial  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union  or  ter- 
ritory now  under  Soviet  control  may  be  con- 
sidered by  tbe  Soviet  Government  to  be  a 
citizen  of  tbe  U.S.S.R.  The  Department 
knows  of  no  recent  cases  in  which  an  Ameri- 
can has  been  detained  in  tbe  Soviet  Union 
on  the  claim  that  he  is  also  a  Soviet  citizen. 
This  possibility  cannot  be  excluded,  however. 

A  decision  as  to  whether  a  former  resident 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  territories  now  under  So- 
viet administration  should  travel  there  can 
only  be  made  by  the  individual  himself  in 
the  light  of  his  background  and  all  other 
pertinent  factors. 

viarriNO  relatives  in  the  u.B.8jt. 

"Visitors'  visas"  permitting  Americans  to 
travel  to  a  relative's  place  of  residence  In  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  remain  there  for  a  specified  time 
are  sometimes  issued  by  the  Consular  Di- 
vision, Soviet  Embassy,  1609  Decatur  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20011.  Application 
forms  may  be  requested  by  mail  from  the 
Embassy.  They  should  be  submitted  well  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  visit.  Soviet  con- 
sideration of  these  applications  is  often  a 
very  slow  process  and  they  may  be  denied 
or  not  acted  on  at  all.  Letters  of  Invitation 
from  relatives  in  the  U.S.S.R.  may  be  useful. 
These  letters,  which  the  relatives  should  have 
certified  by  their  local  Soviet  authorities, 
invite  the  Americans  to  visit  them  and  Indi- 
cate that  there  is  room  to  accommodate 
them.  Tbe  invitation  should  be  submitted 
with  the  visa  application. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  or  refusal  of  a 
visitor's  visa,  Americans  have  sometimes 
taken  an  Intourlst  tour  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
arranged  on  their  own  to  meet  relatives  at  a 
Soviet  city  near  the  place  where  the  relative 
resides.  This  has  not  always  worked  out, 
for  the  Soviet  authorities  have  sometimes 
prevented  the  Soviet  citizens  from  traveling 
to  meet  their  American  relatives.  In  such 
CBises  Intourlst  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
any  failure  to  meet  relatives. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  that 
occasionally  some  Americans  visiting  relatives 
in  the  U.S.SJI.  have  been  subjected  to  harass- 
ment by  local  officials  or  over-zealous  Party 
agitators.  This  harassment,  which  at  times 
was  directed  against  the  Soviet  relatives 
themselves,  has  included  press  articles  at- 
tacldng  the  visitor. 

Americans  passing  through  Moscow  on 
their  way  to  visit  relatives  living  outside  the 
capital  may  wish  to  stay  overnight  in  Mos- 
cow on  arrival  or  departure.  In  such  cases, 
travelers  are  cautioned  to  purchase  Intourlst 
vouchers  for  this  purpose  prior  to  arrival  in 
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the  U.S.SJI.  Unless  prior  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  Intourlst,  hotel  rooms  may 
prove  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain. 

registration 

Americans  not  traveling  in  group  tours  and 
Americans  born  in  territory  now  under  the 
control  of  the  U.S.S.R.  should  notify  the  Con- 
sular Section,  American  Embassy,  Ulitsa 
Chaykovskovo  21,  Moscow,  of  their  full  name, 
passport  number,  date  and  place  of  birth,  oc- 
cupation, hotel  and  room  number,  purpose 
of  dates  of  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  home  address, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  relatives 
to  be  visited  in  the  U.S.SJI.  This  informa- 
tion can  prove  useful  to  the  Embassy  in  mak- 
ing inquiries  should  the  American  encounter 
difficulties  which  require  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Registration 
should  be  accomplished  in  person,  or  if  this 
is  not  possible,  by  mail. 

Travelers  should  keep  a  record  of  their 
passport  numbers  since  hotels  normally  keep 
the  passport  for  the  purpose  of  registration. 
The  Embassy's  address  and  telephone  num- 
bers should  also  be  written  down.  The  tele- 
phone numbers  are  52-00-11  through  62- 
00-15. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Civil  Liberties 
Union  was  privileged  to  have  as  Its  guest 
speaker  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  Hon.  Edward  V.  Long.  As  a 
long-time  champion  of  civil  liberties  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice,  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri  has  been  waging  a  dramatic 
struggle  against  both  public  and  private 
interference  with  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious rights — the  right  of  privacy.  He 
also  is  the  author  of  a  recent  book.  The 
Intruders,  which  alerts  the  American 
public  to  the  need  for  constant  vigilance 
against  the  invasion  of  personal  rights. 

In  his  Indianapolis  speech.  Senator 
Long  of  Missouri  reviewed  some  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  assembled  by 
his  subcommittee  and  outlined  the  need 
for  additional  legislation.  Because  of  Its 
importance  and  timeliness,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech    by   U.S.   Senator   Edward   V.   Long 

(Democrat,  Missoitri)  Before  the  Indiana 

Civn,  Liberties  Union 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  with 
you  tonight. 

Tour  outotanding  work,  and  the  work  of 
civil  liberties  unions  throughout  our  country, 
are  of  great  encouragement  and  strength  to 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress.  We  deeply 
appreciate  your  untiring  defense  of  the  rights 
of  all  Americans.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
dedication  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

You  in  Indiana  are  very  fortunate  here 
for  you  have  two  outstanding  statesmen  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Hartke  is  a  great  cham- 
pion of  civil  liberties  causes.  Senator  Bayb. 
who  is  on  my  Senate  Subcommltte,  Is  a  very 
vigorous  supporter  of  our  efforts.  I  am  very 
confident  he  will  go  a  great  deal  further  in 
service  to  this  nation.  As  you  know,  he  al- 
ready has  tbe  distinction  of  being  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, the  26tb  Amendment. 

Without  your  work  and  support  on  the 
local  level,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  lu 
to  make  headway  in  the  Congress  on  matters 
of  vital  interest  to  us  all. 

There  la  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
would  have  bad  a  great  deal  more  trouble 


passing  tbe  civil  liberties  legislation  of  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses  had  it  not  been  for 
you  and  other  civil  liberties  groups  across  the 
country. 

I  am  thinking  of  your  support  for  the  new 
24tb,  or  Poll  Tax  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. I  am  thinking  of  your  support  for 
the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  and  your  sup- 
port for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  thinking 
of  your  support  for  our  effort  to  defeat  a  bill 
to  keep  state  legislatures  mal-apportioned. 

Today,  we  stand  at  a  cross  road  in  the  his- 
tory of  civil  Uberties.  One  of  the  major 
issues  before  the  Congress  this  year  is  the 
American  citizens'  right  to  be  left  alone,  tbe 
right  of  privacy,  the  right  to  be  free  from 
fear  that  you  are  being  wiretapped,  bugged 
or  snooped  on. 

Who  would  believe  that  our  greet  Nation 
Is  today  threatened  by  the  very  practices 
which  turned  Germany  into  a  Nazi  dictator- 
ship? 

Who  would  believe  that  the  United  States, 
with  all  of  its  great  democratic  traditions 
would  ever  have  some  government  agents 
like  we  have  today,  who  believe  it  is  right  to 
use  the  same  electronic  gadgets  on  American 
citizens  that  the  secret  police  use  in  Com- 
munist Riissia? 

Who  would  ever  believe  that  George  Or- 
well's 1984  could  be  anything  more  than  a 
writer's  fantasy?  Who  would  believe  that 
America  today  has  Federal  agents  who  act 
like  Big  Brother? 

For  two  years  my  Senate  Subcommittee  has 
been  holding  public  hearings  on  invasions  of 
privacy.  We  have  been  investigating  all 
forms  of  violations  by  government  agents, 
private  detectives,  industrial  spies  and  tbe 
telephone  companies. 

The  evidence  we  have  collected  only  begins 
to  scratch  tbe  surface.  But  it  is  convincing 
proof  that  imless  we  begin  today  to  take  ac- 
tion, the  right  of  privacy,  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  will  be  about  as  worthless  as 
a  crumpled  piece  of  paper. 

Many  of  these  agents  were  trained  at  a 
special  Treasury  I>epartment  school  in  Wash- 
ing^n  in  the  latest  wiretapping  and  bugging 
techniques.  Whenever  they  had  trouble  in- 
stalling their  wiretaps  or  bugs  they  would  call 
on  a  special  eavesdropping  expert  who  would 
fly  up  from  Washington. 

These  agents  were  wiretapping,  bugging 
and  spying  on  American  citizens.  We  may 
never  know  how  many  taps  and  bugs  they 
actually  placed.  They  may  have  been  trying 
to  catch  someone  else.  But  if  you  used  the 
phone  they  were  wiretapping,  or  if  you  used 
that  room,  your  conversation  would  have 
been  heard,  your  privacy  would  have  been 
violated. 

These  agents  will  all  admit  that  to  wire- 
tap they  broke  Federal  laws  and  the  rules 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  To  place 
these  gadgets  they  had  to  illegally  break  and 
enter  the  private  homes  and  offices  of  citi- 
zens. In  most  cases  they  bad  no  search  war- 
rants. They  just  broke  in  like  tbe  Gestapo 
would. 

These  agents  are  supposed  to  be  public 
servants.  But  I  do  not  think  they  serve  the 
people  of  Indiana  or  America  by  breaking 
local,  state  and  Federal  laws.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  serving  the  people  when  they  de- 
liberately disobeyed  a  United  States  District 
Judge  in  Boston  by  Illegally  taking  and  keep- 
ing copies  of  a  taxpayer's  records  from  an  ac- 
countant. 

I  don't  think  they  are  the  kind  of  people 
you  and  I  want  collecting  our  taxes  and  en- 
forcing our  laws. 

These  agents  and  many  others  like  them  In 
other  cities  across  the  country  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  future  of  privacy  in  the  United 
States.  Here  are  law  enforcement  officials 
breaking  the  laws  they  are  sworn  to  uphold. 
They  do  not  respect  those  laws.  Testifying 
before  my  Subcommittee,  they  said  they 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  break  the  law. 
They  said  they  were  above  the  law,  that  they 


could  have  special  privileges  tbe  average 
American  does  not  have.  Some  even  said 
they  would  break  laws  anytime  because  they 
disagreed  with  those  laws. 

AU  of  this  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
future  of  our  right  of  privacy.  This  is  what 
my  subcommittee  and  I  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned about.  This  is  what  the  Congress  is 
becoming  concerned  about.  This  is  what 
the  President  was  concerned  about  when  he 
said  in  both  his  "State  of  the  Union"  and 
"Crime"  messages  that  we  must  have  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping. Even  the  Justice  Department,  which 
for  years  refused  to  prosecute  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  wiretapped,  is  today  urging 
Congress  to  take  action.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  President  Johnson  and  Ramsey 
Clark,  the  Attorney  General,  I  believe  our 
Federal  agencies  are  beginning  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  their  snooping  operations. 

As  you  know,  I  liave  introduced  in  Con- 
gress this  year  a  comprehensive  Right  of 
Privacy  Act. 
Here  is  what  this  Bill  will  do. 
First,  it  prohibits  wiretapping,  and  It  pro- 
hibits divulgence  of  any  information  ob- 
tained by  wiretapping.  Back  in  1934,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
in  which  Section  606  also  banned  wlretai>- 
ping.  But  Section  605  has  been  severely 
abused  by  Federal  law  enforcement  officers. 
We  even  discovered  that  some  agents  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  were  wiretapping 
and  then  keeping  the  court  from  finding  out. 
They  knew  that  their  case  would  be  lost 
if  the  Judge  found  out  the  defendant's  right 
of  privacy  bad  been  violated.  They  would 
even  lie  or  conceal  facts  from  VS.  Attorneys 
who  would  have  to  try  tax  cases  in  the  courts. 
My  bill  has  one  exception  that  has  fre- 
quently t>een  overlooked.  Where  kidnap- 
ing, bribery,  extortion  and  threats  of  death 
are  involved,  a  citizen  may  request  police  sur- 
veillance on  bis  phone.  Tbe  police  may  lis- 
ten but  only  if  the  citizen  has  requested  It 
for  his  own  protection. 

In  all  cases,  our  bill  will  set  the  record 
straight  except  where  tbe  actual  security  of 
the  Nation  is  at  stake. 

Second,  this  blU  wiU  prohibit  aU  elec- 
tronic snooping  on  the  phone,  or  the  use  of 
radio  transmitters  or  devices  which  have 
been  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
means  gadgets  which  are  not  wiretaps  and 
do  not  directly  connect  with  the  phone  line. 
It  wlU  also  prohibit  electronic  eavesdropping 
on  businesses  which  operate  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Congress  has  never  passed  a  law  outlawing 
electronic  "bugging."  Although  clearly 
"bugging"  a  bedroom  or  office  Is  just  as  much 
a  violation  of  our  constitutional  rights  as 
"wiretapping"  a  telephone. 

You  would  be  amazed  at  the  different  ways 
you  can  now  be  "bugged".  There  is  today  a 
transmitter  the  size  of  an  aspirin  tablet 
which  can  help  transmit  conversations  in 
your  rooms  to  a  listening  post  up  to  10  mUes 
away. 

An  expert  can  devise  a  bug  to  fit  Into  al- 
most any  piece  of  furniture  In  your  room. 
And  even  if  you  And  tbe  bug,  you  will  have 
no  evidence  of  who  put  it  there.  A  United 
States  Senator  was  bugged  by  a  transmitter 
secretly  placed  into  a  lamp  which  his  wife 
was  having  fixed  at  tbe  shop.  When  experts 
searched  for  the  tranamltter,  It  was  gone. 

A  leading  electronics  expert  told  my  Sxib- 
commlttee  last  year  that  wiretapping  and 
bugging  in  industrial  espionage  triples  every 
year.  He  said  that  new  bugging  devices  are 
so  small  and  cleverly  concealed  that  it  takes 
search  equipment  costing  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  an  expert  with  10  years 
of  field  exi>erience  to  discover  them.  Ten 
years  ago,  tbe  same  search  for  bugs  could 
have  been  made  with  equipment  costing 
only  one-fourth  as  much. 

In  California  we  found  a  businessman  who 
had  been  so  frightened  by  electronic  eaves- 
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dropping  devices  which  had  been  concealed 
In  hlB  ofBce.  that  he  U  now  spending  thou- 
sands of  dollars  having  his  office  searched 
each  day,  taking  his  phone  apart  every  morn- 
ing, and  stationing  a  special  guard  outside 
his  office  24  hours  a  day. 

He  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of  men  in 
Industry  who  live  In  constant  fear  that  what 
they  say  Is  being  listened  to  by  their  com- 
petitor. 

This  bugging  business  Is  big  money.  An 
expert  can  earn  over  six  hundred  dollars  Just 
to  place  one  bug.  The  losses  to  the  victim 
often  soar  Into  the  millions. 

Unless  we  can  curb  this  kind  of  snooping, 
oiir  whole  business  and  Industrial  system 
will  be  undermined  by  fear  and  suspicion. 
My  bill  will  not  do  away  with  this  practice. 
Industry  must  do  It  Itself.  But  my  bill  will 
make  It  a  crime,  so  that  If  we  can  catch  an 
Industrial  spy  we  can  prosecute. 

Third,  my  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture 
and  shipment  and  advertisement  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  devices  In  inter- 
state commerce. 

One  of  the  first  things  my  Subcommittee 
discovered  was  how  easy  It  Is  to  buy  a  wire- 
tap or  electronic  bug.  There  are  catalogues 
for  these  devices  just  like  the  Sears  and  Roe- 
buck catalog.  You  Just  pick  out  the  Items 
and  send  off  for  It.  No  questions  are  asked. 
Manufacturers  today  advertise  In  national 
magazines,  like  Diners  Club  Magazine  and 
Esquire.  They  even  advertise  In  cfxnlc  books, 
where  they  urge  children  to  buy  these 
gadets  as  tojrs.  They  want  children  to  grow 
up  believing  that  snooping  on  the  neighbor 
Is  fun.  They  want  children  to  grow  up  with 
no  respect  for  the  privacy  of  others. 

This  Is  not  a  perfect  bill.  We  have  Just 
begun  extensive  bearings  on  all  aspects  of 
the  bill.  We  may  have  some  additions  and 
amendments,  I  am  very  pleased  that  22  other 
Senators  are  co-sponsoring  the  bill.  I  hope 
we  can  get  right  of  privacy  legislation 
through  the  Congress  this  year. 

But  let  no  one  be  mistaken.  This  bill 
will  not  solve  the  whole  problem.  I  also 
want  Ck>ngress  to  pass  my  bill  to  ban  all 
secret  mall  covers  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office.  This  practice,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  years,  consists  of  a  watch  on  all  yoiu: 
mall.  They  will  record  all  the  information 
on  a  letter  coming  to  your  house  before  it 
Is  delivered.  These  mail  watches  or  mall 
covers  can  be  placed  at  the  request  of  any 
law  enforcement  agency.  This  practice  is 
Just  another  "Big  Brother"  practice  which 
Invades  the  privacy  of  our  mail.  You  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  they  used  to 
open  these  letters  as  well.  At  the  request 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  they  used 
to  open  first  class  mall.  But  as  soon  as 
we  discovered  this  practice,  Ck>ngress  passed 
a  law  banning  the  opening  of  first  class 
mall. 

In  addition,  we  must  consider  legislation 
which  will  provide  the  citizen  more  protec- 
tion from  harassment  by  Federal  agents. 

In  our  investigations,  we  have  run  across 
case  after  case  In  which  a  citizen  Is  being 
pressured  and  pushed  by  Federal  agents  who 
are  mis-using  their  power.  Many  a  citizen's 
reputation  has  been  ruined  by  irresponsible 
agents  who  abused  a  citizen's  rights  during 
an  Investigation.  I  think  the  average  citi- 
zen needs  some  kind  of  ombudsman  or  pub- 
lic official  whose  full  time  job  Is  to  help  citi- 
zens In  their  problems  with  government 
agencies.  Most  citizens  these  days  are  help- 
less when  dealing  with  some  of  our  big  gov- 
ernment agencies.  There  Is  red  tape,  and 
there  are  agents  who  are  overzealous  in  pur- 
suit of  their  duties.  The  citizen's  will  to 
stand  up  for  his  rights  is  crushed  by  delay. 

In  the  Senate,  I  now  have  introduced  three 
"Ombudsmen"  bills  to  help  the  citizen  deal- 
ing with  government. 

As  you  know,  this  subject  first  gained  na- 
tional attention  when  I  held  hearings  last 
year  on  the  ombudsman  concept. 


My  first  bill  will  set  up  a  tax  ombudsman 
In  each  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
gions. He  will  aid  citizens  dealing  with  the 
IRS  on  small  tax  matters. 

My  second  bill  would  create  an  ombuds- 
man for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  District  do  not  have  home  rule  and 
often  are  confronted  with  severe  problems 
when  trying  to  deal  with  their  local  govern- 
ment. 

My  third  bill  will  set  up  an  ombudsman  for 
every  one  who  must  deal  with  the  govern- 
ment on  matters  such  as  veterans  cases,  so- 
cial security  and  tax  matters.  You  would  be 
amazed  at  how  red  tape  and  delay  by  gov- 
ernment agents  can  injure  a  citizen's  rights. 
Justice  must  be  obtained  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Ombudsman's  job  will  be  to  help 
the  citizen  get  swift  justice. 

But,  no  matter  how  many  bills  we  consider 
and  pass  in  Congress,  there  must  be  wide- 
spread public  concern  in  these  matters. 

This  is  why  I  wrote  my  new  book  The  In- 
truders: to  alert  the  American  people  to  the 
tremendovis  danger  of  apathy.  We  are  not 
secure  In  our  rights  and  our  privacy  today, 
let  no  one  think  we  are.  Tomorrow,  It  may 
be  gone,  unless  we  work  on  the  local,  state 
and  Federal  level  to  protect  it. 

Large  firms  are  wiretapping  and  snooping 
on  the  labor  union  activities  of  their  employ- 
ees. Congress  cannot  stop  this  practice  with- 
out the  help  of  both  business  and  labor. 

Local  police  forces  like  the  one  in  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  have  great  arsenals  of  elec- 
tronic snooping  devices  which  they  also  lend 
to  other  counties.  Congress  needs  the  help 
of  state  legislatures  to  regulate  this. 

Private  firms  can  lease  from  the  phone 
company  devices  to  monitor  the  conversa- 
tions of  all  employee's  phone  calls.  As  a 
practical  matter.  Congress  cannot  stop  this 
practice  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
phone  companies. 

Private  detectives  are  being  hired  In  di- 
vorce cases  to  use  wiretaps  and  every  device 
available  to  catch  the  husband  or  wife  doing 
something  wrong.  Congress  alone  cannot 
stop  this.  Citizens  and  local  authorities 
must  simply  recognize  the  tremendous 
threat  to  privacy  this  kind  of  practice  rep- 
resents. 

Private  detective  firms  are  being  hired 
today  by  political  leaders  to  take  the  place 
of  legitimate  law  enforcement  agencies. 
This  Is  clearly  an  extremely  dangerous  de- 
velopment. This  Is  the  way  the  Gestapo 
and  the  secret  police  operate.  Rather  than 
being  responsible  to  the  people,  these  pri- 
vate police  forces  are  the  personal  arm  of 
a  state  official.  They  owe  their  allegiance 
to  this  official,  not  the  people.  They  are 
not  even  paid  by  the  people,  but  by  private 
funds. 

A  private  police  force  is  an  extremely  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  citizen's  right  of  privacy. 

Everyone  here  today,  every  American  In 
every  town  and  city,  must  feel  that  the  right 
of  privacy  is  worth  fighting  for.  This  is  why 
I  have  written  The  Intruders  and  this  is  why 
I  have  spoken  around  the  country  on  this 
subject.  We  must  arouse  citizens  to  action. 
The  people  must  know  the  dangers,  they 
must  know  the  price  of  Individual  privacy. 

We  are  at  a  critical  moment  In  the  history 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  must  be  willing 
to  defend  our  rights  or  they  will  cnmible. 
Should  we  ever  loee  our  right  of  privacy,  we 
will  loee  our  right  of  free  speech,  and  all  our 
rights  will  be  lost  forever. 


VISTA  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  least  publicized,  but  most  efifectlve 
of  the  programs  In  the  war  on  poverty 
Is  VISTA. 

The  dedicated  young  VISTA  volunteers 
give  a  year  of  their  lives  to  work  with 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Journsil,  in  a 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  article,  de- 
scribed the  work  being  accomplished  by 
a  young  native  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer  in  Wisconsin. 

The  State  Journal  has  set  forth  in  a 
most  effective  way  the  efforts  being  made 
by  Miss  Shirley  Baker  to  assist  the  Win- 
nebago Indians  in  Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis. 

The  problems  of  these  Wisconsin  citi- 
zens are  many — lack  of  jobs,  lack  of 
education,  and  lack  of  community 
oi*ganlzation. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  has  done 
a  valuable  public  service  In  bringing  this 
vital  program  to  the  public's  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Journal's  article  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

English  Girl  Aids  Indians  in  VISTA 
Project  at  Dells 

During  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  American 
colonists  dressed  up  as  Indians  and  threw 
British  tea  in  the  harbor. 

But  Shirley  Baker,  from  Kent,  England, 
bears  no  grudge.  She  came  to  America, 
joined  VISTA,  and  serves  the  Winnebago 
Indians  in  Wisconsin  Dells. 

Although  Miss  Baker  has  seen  no  painted 
faces  or  feathered  headdresses  since  her  ar- 
rival, she  has  seen  the  problems  that  face 
American  Indians — lack  of  jobs,  lack  of  edu- 
cation, lack  of  community  organization. 

The  19-year-old  volunteer  has  been  in  Wis- 
consin Dells  only  since  October,  but  she  has 
already  written  a  Head  Start  proposal,  or- 
ganized a  teen  club,  and  signed  up  unem- 
ployed men  to  work  on  a  community  beautl- 
ficatlon  program. 

Miss  Baker  came  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1966,  after  graduation 
from  St.  Augustine's  Secondary  School. 

INTERESTED   IN   WORLD 

"All  Of  my  friends  were  talking  about  mar- 
riage and  babies.  At  this  point  in  my  life, 
I  was  more  Interested  in  what  was  going  on 
In  the  rest  of  the  world,"  she  said.  "My 
father  visited  America  In  his  youth,  and  it 
was  an  experience  that  he  never  stopped 
talking  about." 

Although  money  for  travel  presented  a 
problem  for  Miss  Baker,  she  was  able  to  over- 
come that  obstacle.  She  found  out  about  an 
agency  that  hires  governesses  for  families  In 
America.  If  she  was  accepted,  the  family 
would  pay  her  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
and  she  would  work  for  them  for  one  year. 

She  financed  the  travel  costs  by  working  as 
a  governess  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Fine, 
Potomac,  Md. 

"Little  did  I  realize  the  effect  that  the 
Fines  would  have  on  my  life,"  she  said. 
"Caring  for  three  children  in  their  suburban 
home  turned  out  to  be  a  time-consuming  yet 
enjoyable  job. 

"I  woke  up  each  morning  at  8  to  get  Annie, 
age  7,  and  Lizzie,  age  6,  ready  for  school. 
Grant,  age  3,  was  home  with  me  all  day  and 
Lizzie  was  home  from  kindergarten  by  noon. 
I  fed  the  children,  played  with  them,  took 
them  on  hikes  and  generally  opened  their 
eyes  to  things  around  them. 

LIKE   ONE    or    FAMILY 

"I  was  treated  like  one  of  the  family.  The 
Fines  like  to  travel  so  I  went  with  them.  I 
looked  after  the  children  in  Boston,  New 
York,  on  Nantucket  Island  and  In  Falmouth, 
Mass.    I  got  to  see  most  of  the  Northeast." 

Miss  Baker  also  had  time  for  numerous 
discussions  with  the  Fines.  She  learned  a  lot 
about  life  in  this  country  from  Dr.  Fine,  who 
is  with  the  AID.  and  from  Mrs.  Fine,  who  at 
the  time  was  a  lawyer  with  VISTA. 
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Miss  Baker  read  the  VISTA  Qierature  that 
Mrs.  Fine  brought  home.  "It  took  me  seven 
months  to  decide,"  she  said.  "I  had  read  a 
little  about  American  Indians  and  I  wanted 
to  see  the  West.  Besides,  the  Fines  were 
planning  to  leave  for  a  two-year  stint  In  Peru 
and  I  wasn't  ready  to  go  back  to  England." 

THE    VISTA    BLUES 

When  Miss  Baker  first  arrived  In  Wisconsin 
Dells,  she  had  the  "VISTA  blues." 

Not  quite  sure  what  was  expected  of  her 
as  a  Volunteer,  she  consulted  the  VISTA 
coordinator  for  the  Winnebago  tribe.  Bertha 
Lowe.  Mrs.  Lowe  told  her  that  a  new  housing 
project  for  Indians  In  Wisconsin  Dells  would 
need  landscaping.  Together,  they  learned 
that  unemployed  men  could  receive  good  sal- 
aries for  work  in  a  beautificatlon  project. 
Miss  Baker  became  a  one-woman  public  in- 
formation office  for  the  project  and  soon  had 
several  men  sign  up. 

Next,  she  launched  a  Head  Start  program. 
She  found  headquarters  for  the  classes, 
wrote  the  proposal,  and  collected  letters  of 
commitment  from  all  the  people  who  had 
volunteered  their  services  or  facilities — the 
elementary  school,  the  cook,  a  dentist,  and 
a  doctor. 

"I  feel  this  program  is  so  Important  be- 
cause a  sense  of  achievement  and  Individual 
self-confidence  is  something  that  must  start 
on  the  pre-school  level,"  she  said. 

SUPERVISOR    PRAISES    KER 

Mrs.  Lowe,  her  supervisor,  called  Miss 
Baker  "A  resourceful  volunteer  .  .  .  some- 
one who  can  bring  out  local  leadership  and 
help  polish  our  relationship  with  nearby 
communities. 

"Her  work  with  teens  is  commendable.  She 
organized  a  club  in  which  teenagers  have 
elected  their  own  officers.  She  will  not  do 
anything  for  them  that  they  can  do  on  their 
own." 

Residents  of  Wisconsin  Dells  have,  in  their 
turn,  done  a  good  bit  to  further  foreign  re- 
lations. 

"I  was  really  accepted,"  said  Miss  Baker, 
"even  in  the  very  beginning.  The  people 
found  me  an  apartment  and  the  Rotarians 
installed  a  phone.  The  Klwanls  club  pur- 
chased a  bed  for  me.  I  bought  lumber  and 
the  boys  club  made  me  a  chest,  a  phone 
stand,  and  shelves." 

Before  the  end  of  her  year  in  VISTA,  Miss 
Baker  plans  to  set  up  a  tutorial  program, 
with  high  school  students  helping  those 
in  the  elementary  grades.  "It  will  make  the 
high  school  students  feel  Important.  It 
might  even  give  them  a  push  to  go  on  with 
their  own  education.  At  any  rate.  It  will 
give  them  a  feeling  of  individual  worth." 

She  plans  to  return  to  England  In  October. 
She  recently  learned  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Volunteers  In  London,  a  new  program 
similar  to  VISTA.  She  has  written  to  them 
for  Information.  "I  feel  that  England  needs 
something  like  this  and  that  I  could  be  of 
help."  she  said. 


THE  F-111  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day a  number  of  remarks  were  made  in 
the  Senate  about  the  F-111  aircraft.  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  city  that 
day  to  engage  In  the  floor  discussion. 

I  note  that  both  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  have  issued  statements  in 
which  they  state  emphatically  that  they 
desire  to  continue  tests  and  procure- 
ment of  the  aircraft  and  believe  it  to  be 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

I  ask  that  these  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record  since  there  have  been 
some  suggestions  that  the  services  are 
dissatisfied.  These  statemqpts  indicate 
they  are  not. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement,  Secretary  or  the  Air  Force 
Harold  Brown  and  Air  Force  Cnixr  or 
STArr  General  J.  P.  McConnell,  April  13, 
1967 

The  F-lllA  Is  designed  to  provide  an  all- 
weather  strike  potential  superior  to  that  of 
any  tactical  aircraft  in  the  world  today.  It 
will  fiy  faster,  farther  and  carry  a  greater 
payload,  nuclear  or  conventional,  with  an 
unexcelled  capability  to  penetrate  sophlsU- 
cated  enemy  defenses.  Additionally,  the 
operational  concept  for  the  P-lUA  capi- 
talizes on  Its  inherent  flexibility  for  rapid 
deployment  from  Z.I.  bases  to  any  overseas 
theater  without  reliance  on  tankers  and  for 
operations  from  short,  semi -prepared  run- 
ways with  a  minimum  of  support  facilities. 

We  are  confident  from  the  level  of  per- 
formance already  displayed  in  the  very  ex- 
tensive flight  tests  performed  on  develop- 
ment aircraft  that  the  operational  F-lllA 
will  provide  these  vitally  needed  capabilities, 
and  will  meet  the  military  requirements 
established  for  the  aircraft  at  the  Inception 
of  the  program. 

Statement,  Secretary  or  the  Navy  Paul  H. 
NiTZE,  April  13^  1967 
I  recognize  that  develofftnent  of  a  system 
as  complex  as  the  F-lllB/Phoenlx  has  pro- 
duced sizeable  engineering  problems.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  impressed  with  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  been  met  and  overcome.  I 
have  confidence  that  changes  proposed  by 
the  Navy,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  now  being  implemented  will  make 
the  F-lllB  suitable  for  operation  from  our 
first-line  attack  carriers  and  will  give  it  the 
capabilities  to  perform  its  mission. 


THE  WAR  THE  PEACENIKS  DONT 
TALK  ABOUT 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  series  of  columns  was  published 
In  the  Washington  Dally  News  with  the 
running  title  "The  War  the  Peaceniks 
Don't  Talk  About." 

The  author  is  Mr.  Jim  G.  Lucas,  a 
longtime  war  correspondent  and  an  ex- 
tremely talented  journalist.  In  these 
articles,  Mr.  Lucas  has  presented  the 
best  portrayal  of  the  systematic  rule- 
or-ruln  campaign  that  is  being  waged  by 
the  Vletcong  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  read. 

The  articles  offer  undeniable  documen- 
tation of  wanton  acts  of  naked  terrorism 
and  murder  committed  without  rhyme  or 
reason  against  nonmilitary  villages  and 
their  peaceful  inhabitants. 

I  believe  Mr.  Lucas  has  provided  an 
eloquent  answer  to  the  critics  who  ask 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
four  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  four  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dtdly  News.  Mar.  28, 

1967) 
The  War  the  Peaceniks  Don't  Talk  About — 

VnrcoKo    Terror:     Anotbeb    Villagx    Is 

Wiped  Out 

(Editor's  Note. — President  Johnson  recent- 
ly scored  as  "moral  double  bookkeepers"  those 
who  express  horror  of  his  policy  of  bombing 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam — but  man- 
age to  Ignore  the  deliberately  murderous  ter- 
ror campaign  the  Viet  Cong  wage  against  ci- 
vilians in  the  South.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
four-part  series  in  which  Jim  Lucas  shows 


how  South  Vietnamese  civilians  are  victim- 
ized by  the  the  Viet  Cong's  efforts  to  rule  or 
riUn.) 

(By  Jim  Q.  Lucas) 

Ap  Bo,  South  Vietnam,  March  28. — The 
Viet  Cong  mortar  and  rocket  barrage  lasted 
only  two  minutes,  but  the  fires  burned  for  a 
long  time. 

The  toll:  23  dead,  73  hurt,  200  or  more 
houses — three-fourths  of  Ap  Bo — destroyed. 

It  made  no  sense.  Militarily  Ap  Bo  was  no 
target  at  all.  The  Viet  Cong  cause  was  not 
advanced  militarily,  nor  ours  hobbled,  by  its 
destruction.  One  day  Ap  Bo  was  there  and 
the  next  day  It  wasn't — not  much  of  it,  any- 
how— and  the  war  went  on. 

It  began  at  3:16  a.m.  when  Ap  Bo  was 
asleep.  The  hamlet,  never  before  hit,  had  no 
reason  to  expect  the  attack. 

The  mortars  and  rockets  came  down  on 
Ap  Bo's  huts  in  clusters.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  tossed  aroimd  like  leaves  in  a 
windstorm.    And  then  the  fires  began. 

Ap  Bo  Is  a  shanty  town,  its  houses  jammed 
one  against  the  other.  The  thatched  roofs 
burned  fiercely.  So  even  houses  not  touched 
by  the  mortars  and  rockets  went  up  with  the 
rest. 

There  were  Americans  in  Ap  Bo,  which  may 
be  one  reason  the  Viet  Cong  decided  to  de- 
stroy it.  Five  Navy  men  had  moved  In  eight 
months  ago  to  live  with  and  help  its  people. 
They  called  themselves  Village  Assistance 
Team  No.  2.  They  were  asleep  when  the  mot- 
tars  came.     One  sailor  was  slightly  wounded. 

The  people  of  Ap  Bo  reacted  as  they  al- 
ways do — fearfully,  childishly. 

"Fear  is  a  rule  of  life  here,"  Boatswain  Mate 
First  Class  Fred  Rehing,  Waterloo.  la.,  said. 
"So  they  were  afraid.  We've  had  Viet  Cong 
come  into  the  hamlet,  and  they  freeze.  They 
won't  do  anything.  They  just  disappear  into 
their  houses,  shut  the  doors  and  hope  the 
Viet  Cong  will  go  away." 

They  have  reason  to  be  afraid.  The  day 
before  the  mortar  attack  a  civilian  bus  had 
detonated  a  mine  between  Da  Nang  and  Dai 
Loc.  Vietnamese  buses  are  Incredible — 
jammed  with  people,  some  perched  precari- 
ously on  top,  others  banging  from  the  sides. 
Pigs  and  chickens,  and  geese  are  among  the 
paying  fares.  This  mine  was  a  big  one.  It 
broke  the  bus  in  half  and  turned  it  around. 
Eleven  were  killed  and  32  injured. 

Dawn  came  and  Ap  Bo's  survivors  seemed 
in  shock.  Two  families  were  all  but  vrlped 
out.  Five  small  bodies,  zlppered  Into  rub- 
ber shrouds,  lay  in  front  of  the  charred 
wreckage  of  their  homes.  A  few  of  the  wom- 
en gave  way  to  tears  and  loud  sobs,  but  most 
did  not. 

Nearby,  a  teen-age  boy  carefully  searched 
the  ruins  of  his  home  for  his  schoolbooks. 
He  found  a  charred  page.  The  edges  crum- 
bled to  his  touch;  only  the  center  was  Intact. 
He  salvaged  what  he  could,  folded  it  care- 
fully into  his  pocket  and  went  on  looking, 
turning  the  ashes  with  a  forked  stick. 

Navy  Chief  Charles  Griva  of  Benld,  m., 
surveyed  the  scene  grimly.  He  Is  In  charge  of 
the  Navy  team  that  lives  here. 

"We'd  Just  finished  helping  them  build  25 
houses  and  a  school,"  he  said.  "All  but  two 
are  gone.  We'll  start  over  and  help  them 
build  again." 

[From    the   Washington    Dally   News.    Mar. 
29,  1967) 

Grenades  Stun  Peaceful  Village — The  Day 

Viet  Cong  Struck  Nam   O 

(By  Jim  O.  Lucas) 

Nam  O,  South  Vietnam,  March  29. — The 
terror  came  to  Nam  O  without  warning  on  a 
Saturday  evening. 

Farmer  Bui  Thong.  26,  bad  strolled  down 
the  main  street  of  its  principal  Hamlet,  Xuan 
Thleu,  with  his  friend.  Nam  Ba,  who  fishes  In 
the  South  China  Sea. 

Earlier,  they  had  shared  cups  of  wine  in 
the  village  grog  shop.  Their  talk  was  light- 
hearted.    It  was  good  at  the  end  of  a  week 
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of  bard  work  to  walk  and  talk  wltli  friends 
In  the  hamlet  where  you  were  bom. 

vnXACX    SCHOOL 

Tran  Van  Thlen,  10,  played  with  her 
friends  from  the  village  school. 

Tran  Dat,  the  hamlet  chief,  had  returned 
home  and  washed  and  donned  his  comfort- 
able black  pajamas.  Dat  had  been  with  a 
squad  of  popular  force  soldiers  Investigating 
the  appearance  of  a  strange  boat  on  the  river. 
The  boat  had  beached  and  the  three  men  In 
it  had  disappeared.  Dat  and  his  men  had 
hunted  for  them  and  found  no  one.  At  the 
moment.  It  did  not  seem  lmp>ortant. 

Suddenly,  grenades  exploded  among  them. 
One  landed  at  Bui  Thong's  feet.  He  fell,  a 
silver  of  steel  thru  his  throat. 

Tran  Van  Thleu  screamed  and  held  her 
stomach.  Hot  steel  had  gouged  thru  her 
abdomen. 

Tran  Dat  felt  the  shrapnel  shatter  his  leg. 
He  fell  to  the  ground  In  front  of  his  home. 

PKOPU    8TTTNNSD 

The  people  of  Nam  O  were  stunned.  Life 
had  been  placid  In  their  village.  Its  people 
are  fishermen  and  fanners.  A  few  work  a 
nearby  quarry.  There  never  had  been  trou- 
ble in  Nam  O. 

Men  poured  Into  the  streets  In  search  of 
the  attackers.  Tran  Blnh,  the  village  chief, 
was  In  the  lead. 

They  retiirned  with  a  prisoner.  He  was 
Huynh  Van  Tlao.  The  villagers  knew  Huynh. 
He  lived  on  the  far  bank  of  the  river.  He  had 
seemed  harmless,  tho  It  was  generally  sus- 
pected his  Son  Dang,  was  a  Viet  Cong. 

Huynh  was  frightened.  Dang,  he  said,  had 
asked  him  to  row  him  and  a  friend,  whom 
Huynh  did  not  know,  acroes  the  river.  Dang 
had  not  told  his  father  why.  or  where  he  was 
g^lng.  Huynh  had  not  asked.  He  had  seen 
no  grenades,  he  Insisted.  He  believed  the 
younger  men  were  going  to  see  their  girls. 

Dang  and  his  friend  were  faster  than  the 
old  man.  They  had  run  away  and  left  him 
behind. 

TRQITSEN    HU>T 

Ifarlnes  In  a  nearby  outpost  heard  the 
grenades.  Ambulances  came  and  took  the 
wounded  away.  Thirteen  of  Nam  O's  people 
had  been  hurt,  Bui  Thong,  Tran  Van  Thlen 
and  TTan  Dat  most  seriously. 

Dang  and  his  friends  still  are  at  large. 
Huynh  Is  In  jail. 

Why  did  they  do  It? 

"Perhaps,"  says  vlllsige  chief  Tran  Blnh, 
"because  we  allowed  the  Americans  to  re- 
build our  school." 

Biarlne  Cpl.  John  Large  of  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Tex.,  had  designed  and  helped  build  the  new 
schoolhouse.  Cpl.  Large's  father  Is  an  archi- 
tect. He  was  proud  of  his  work.  Everyone 
told  him  It  was  one  of  the  finest  In  Vietnam. 

Or  perhaps,  Tran  Blnh  said.  It  Is  because 
"we  are  soon  to  hold  free  elections."  Blnh 
was  appointed  to  his  poet  by  the  provincial 
authorities.  On  April  30,  the  1067  people 
who  live  In  Nam  O  will  choose  their  own 
village  chief.  Blnh  is  not  a  candidate.  He 
feels  the  new  chief  sho\ild  be  one  of  the 
village  people.  He  expects  to  Join  the  Na- 
tional Police. 

"The  terrorists  were  angry  with  tis."  he 
said,  "they  hope  to  terrorize  the  people  so 
they  wUl  not  vote." 

He  thought  about  this  for  a  long  thne. 

"Of  course."  he  said,  "do  not  think  they 
will  succeed.    Our  people  will  vote." 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Mar.  30, 19671 
TBx  Was  thx  Psackkiks  Don't  Talk  Abottt — 
THROAT  Ccrr  Prom  EIas  to  Sab,  Hx  Ltvks 
(This  is  the  third  of  four  articlea  settinff 
out  how  South  Vietnamese  civilians  are  vic- 
timized by  Viet  Cong  terrorism.) 

(By  Jim  O.  Lucaa) 
Can  Tho,  South  VirrNAM,  March  30. — Song 
was  never  a  particularly  brave  man. 


He  was  a  farmer  In  Vlnh  Blnh,  where  the 
commimlsts  are  strong.  He  had  tried  as  best 
he  could  to  stay  out  of  their  way,  to  placate 
them.  He  paid  when  they  demanded  "taxes" 
and  he  gave  them  rice  when  they  asked  for 
It.  Song  wanted  mainly  to  be  left  alone  with 
his  wife  and  three  children. 

His  troubles  began  In  September,  1965. 
The  Vietnamese  army  conducted  military 
operations  In  Vlnh  Blnh  near  Song's  house. 
When  they  left,  they  took  50  prisoners  with 
them.  Some  were  local  cadre.  Others  were 
Viet  Cong  soldiers  who  had  taken  off  their 
uniforms  and  tried  to  pass  as  local  farmers. 

"BETKATAL" 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Viet  Cong  said  Song 
had  betrayed  them.  No  one  but  Song  knows 
now  whether  he  did  or  not.  But  the  Viet 
Cong  put  hUn  In  a  prison  camp  In  Long  Due. 
That  was  In  1965. 

And  Tintll  Just  this  month,  there  he  re- 
mained, hlB  feet  In  stocks.  Occasionally  they 
let  him  exercise.  Moet  of  the  time  he  merely 
sat  there.  Often  he  cried.  He  begged  to  be 
sent  hack  to  his  family. 

You  dont  get  the  story,  of  course,  from 
Song.  Song  may  never  talk  again.  He  lies  In 
a  Can  Tho  hospital  bed,  his  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear.  It  Is  a  miracle  that  Song  Is  even 
alive. 

You  get  the  story  from  Vo  Van  Hlep,  who 
was  Song's  friend.  Vo  never  knew  Song  be- 
fore they  met  at  the  Long  Due  prison.  Vo 
had  been  Imprisoned  since  1964.  They  were 
kept  in  the  same  stocks. 

Vo,  now  44,  also  had  tried  to  stay  out  of 
the  communists'  way.  He  also  shied  away 
from  the  goverrunent. 

Vo  believes  he  was  arrested  because  his 
two  brothers  worked  for  the  government. 
One  held  a  minor  civilian  post,  another  was 
in  the  army. 

virr  coNO  came 

But  all  he  really  knows  is  that  the  Viet 
Cong — three  of  them,  armed — came  to  his 
home  and  arrested  him  and  his  wife.  He 
does  not  know  where  she  was  taken. 

Vo  and  Song  might  still  be  in  the  Long 
Due  prison  except  for  a  recent  Vietnamese 
Ranger  operation  In  Vlnh  Blnh.  Their  Jailers 
realized  the  prison  camp  was  in  the  Rangers' 
path  and  soon  would  be  overrun. 

Song  and  Vo  sensed  the  Jailers  were  fright- 
ened. Shortly  before  noon  they  were  taken 
out  of  stocks  and  blindfolded,  then  led  out- 
side. Vo  remembers  Song  was  quietly  sob- 
bli^.  He  remembers  one  of  their  guards 
saying,  "the  government  soon  will  be  here, 
we  must  kill  them  all." 

There  was  a  Hashing  pain  in  his  stomach, 
and  Vo  knew  be  bad  been  stabbed.  He  did 
not  have  to  feign  death.    He  passed  out. 

TWO    RANGXaS    AKBIVE 

Five  minutes  later  the  Rangers  arrived, 
but  for  11  of  the  13  prisoners  at  Long  Due  It 
was  too  late.  They — 10  men  and  one  wom- 
an—were dead,  their  throats  slashed.  Song 
and  Vo,  because  they  were  In  the  last  hut  and 
their  guards  were  in  a  desperate  hurry  to 
save  their  own  lives,  escaped  death  by  a 
thread. 

Vo  stUl  U  badly  frightened.  He  lies  in  his 
hospital  bed  at  Can  Tho,  his  old  mother  be- 
side him,  and  tells  bis  story  reluctantly, 
painfully.  Song,  of  course,  says  nothing.  Vo 
wonders  whether  bis  wife  is  dead. 

As  Vo  tells  bis  story  and  Song  stares  mutely 
ahead,  another  patient  is  wheeled  in  from 
surgery.  American  doctors  have  worked  for 
hours  to  save  his  life.    He  will  live,  they  say. 

The  card  at  the  foot  of  bis  bed  says  be  Is 
a  Viet  Cong. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  81, 
1967] 

Thx  Wak  the  PxAcxiaKs  Don't  Talk  About — 
VixTCONO  Pxxx;  FAMn,T  Wiped  Out 
(This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  set- 


ting out  hoto  South  Vietnamese  civilians  are 
victimized  by  Vet  Cong  terrorism.) 
(By  Jim  O.  Lucas) 

Back  Lhtx,  Soxtth  Vietnam,  March  31. — 
The  thatched  roof  of  a  Vietnamese  house  Is 
no  defense  against  a  Viet  Cong  recollless  rifle 
shell. 

Dzu's  wasn't.  He  and  his  family  were 
asleep  when  it  crashed  thru  the  roof  and 
landed  beneath  the  bed  in  their  one-room 
but.  The  family  all  slept  In  the  same  bed. 
They  died  together. 

Capt.  Choi's  family  also  perished  together. 

The  Viet  Cong  opened  fire  on  Bac  Lieu  the 
first  night  at  11:30.  There  was  no  warning. 
They  fired  from  two  points,  each  three  miles 
outside  the  provincial  capital  but  from  op- 
posite sides  of  town. 

NO     TANKS 

Prom  one  point  they  fired  at  the  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  army  eompoimds. 
The  first  round  hit  the  roof  of  the  American 
headquarters  building.  Another  landed  in 
the  street,  shrapnel  splattering  the  new 
chapel.  Miraculously,  no  Americans  were 
hiu^. 

A  second  g^roup  fired  at  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese Ranger  compound.  The  Rangers  were 
away  on  an  operation,  but  their  families  were 
there.  And  there  was  an  ammunition 
dump  nearby.  That  may  have  been  what 
the  communists  were  shooting  for. 

It  was  a  massacre.  Thirty-two  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed.  Others 
were  horribly  biirned.  In  all.  200  houses 
burned  to  the  ground  before  the  flames  were 
brought  under  control.  They  burned  moet 
of  the  night. 

The  Rangers  came  back  at  dawn  and  the 
next  night  the  Viet  Cong  opened  up  at  9:20. 
They  were  less  successful  this  time. 

WOMEN,    children 

The  commanding  South  Vietnamese  gen- 
eral told  those  who  were  afraid  they  could 
come  and  stay  with  him  if  they  wished. 
Some  of  the  women  and  children  who  had 
lost  their  men  moved  in  that  evening,  bring- 
ing their  sleeping  mats  with  them,  and  cook- 
ing on  the  marble  fioors  where  French  gov- 
ernors and  their  ladles  once  had  danced.  The 
general  lives  alone  in  the  big  house  built  by 
the  French.  His  family  is  In  Saigon  where 
the  children  can  go  to  school. 

It  was  an  Incongruous  sight,  but  oddly 
comforting.  The  general,  a  kindly  man. 
walked  among  them,  soothing  a  frightened 
child  here,  speaking  softly  to  an  old  woman 
there.  He  told  his  aides  to  see  to  It  that 
they  were  as  comfortable  as  they  could  be 
under  the  clrctimstances,  and  then  he  went 
to  bed. 

The  Viet  Cong  did  not  fire  their  recollless 
rifle*  the  third  night.  The  Rangers  were  out 
after  them,  and  they  had  fled  back  to  the 
mangrove  swamps. 

After  that,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  bury  the  dead. 

Gradually,  their  fears  subsided,  the  women 
and  children  moved  out  of  the  general's  big 
bouse,  back  to  their  huts  or  to  build  new 
ones  if  they  could,  and  the  general  again 
was  alone. 


JET  AIRCRAPT  CAPABLE  OP  SERV- 
ING SMALLER  AIRPORTS  BE- 
LIEVED NEAR  PRODUCTION— SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  URGES  FUR- 
THER EFFORTS  TO  SOLVE  AIR- 
PORT CRISIS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
advent  of  the  jet  age  in  aviation  and  the 
phasing  out  of  propeller-driven  aircraft 
have  been  conditions  of  very  real  con- 
cern for  public  officials  with  responsi- 
bilities for  funding  and  managing  the 
airports  of  the  Nation.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  and  there  persists  the  belief 
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that  an  "airport  crisis"  impends.  This 
grows  In  part  from  the  anticipation  that 
the  intermediate-size  and  smaller  air- 
ports are  in  danger  of  being  bypassed 
and  of  losing  existing  commercial  air- 
lines service  because  of  the  shift  from 
propeller-driven  to  pure  Jet  airplanes  and 
the  expected  requirement  of  the  jets  for 
lengthened  runways  as  well  as  larger 
terminal  facilities. 

Even  the  Nation's  largest  airports  will 
be  beset  by  problems  of  greater  concern 
as  the  "stretched  jets"  and  the  "jumbo 
jets"  reach  operational  status. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  ray  of  hope  shines  through  the  prob- 
lem, in  some  degree  at  least.  Charles 
Yarborough,  whose  "On  Wings"  column 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star 
is  an  excellent  source  of  information  and 
enlightenment  on  aviation  affairs,  was 
"on  target"  when  he  wrote  in  his  April  12 
commentary  imder  the  heading,  "Short- 
Short  Haul  Jets  Arriving": 

A  decade  or  so  ago,  anyone  proposing  Jets 
for  alrlane  schedules  of  100  miles  would  have 
been  considered  too  far-sighted  in  his  short- 
haul  thinking. 

The  contention,  and  it  seemed  logical 
enough  at  the  time,  was  that  It  didn't  make 
economic  sense.  Yet  Just  such  an  airplane 
flew  out  of  the  nest  from  the  Boeing  plant 
in  Everett,  Wash.,  this  week— the  737  Twin- 
Jet,  smallest  of  the  Boeing  Jet  family. 

Economic  sense?  Eighteen  airlines,  in- 
cluding United,  Lake  Central  and  Piedmont, 
have  ordered  141  of  them — and  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  the  airlines  took  the  wrong 
fiscal  path. 

Mr.  President,  this  development, 
coupled  with  an  announcement  made 
earlier  by  Falrchild-Hiller  Corp.,  which 
I  reported  on  and  discussed  in  this  forum 
a  few  weeks  ago,  should  afford  us  reason 
to  feel  more  optimistic  about  providing 
Jet  service  at  the  intermediate  size,  and 
even  some  smaller  airports,  rather  than 
face  the  staggering  and  costly  abandon- 
ment, enlargement,  or  replacement  of 
them. 

I  wrote  in  a  letter  discussing  these 
conditions  and  developments  with  Gen. 
William  F.  McKee,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation,  that 
an  excessively  rapid  phasing  out  of 
propeller  aircraft  presently  serving  the 
intermediate-size  and  smaller  airports, 
and  the  resultant  requirement  for  ex- 
panding many  existing  ones — or  con- 
structing gigantic  new  airports — would 
place  an  emergency  fiscal  strain  on  Fed- 
eral and  local  resources.  It  would  be 
an  inordinately  severe  strain  that  I  am 
sure  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
overcome  quickly  and  one  which  many 
communities  could  not  meet  without 
sacrificing  funds  for  other  essential  pur- 
poses and  services. 

I  have  had  faith  that  modern  aviation 
would  develop  more  flexibility,  even  to- 
tally within  the  family  of  jet  aircraft,  as 
the  propeller  equipment  rapidly  is  being 
phased  out.  In  spite  of  this  optimism 
on  my  part,  I  have  not  been  without  fear 
that  the  propeller  craft  phaseout  would 
be  too  rapid  and  the  input  of  pure  jets 
capable  of  operating  on  the  shorter  run- 
ways would  be  too  slow,  thus  truly  mak- 
ing the  airport  problem  more  critical. 

The  Pairchlld-HiUer  announcement 
that  it  Is  projecting  the  P-228,  an  ad- 


vanced technology  jet  aircraft  «)eclflcally 
designed  for  the  regional  carriers  as  re- 
placement for  their  their  propeller -driven 
aircraft  on  the  short-stage  lengths,  came 
as  a  forerunner  to  the  Boeing  737  revela- 
tion. 

I  mentioned  both  of  these  devel<Y>- 
ments  in  my  communication  to  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator McKee,  and  suggested  that 
certainly  they  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  FAA  studies  of  airport  plans 
and  requirements  and  in  action  on  ap- 
plications for  Federal  aid  to  airports. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  other  man- 
ufacturers will  be  producing  similar  air- 
craft and  that  other  airlines  will  be  plac- 
ing orders  for  such  aircraft  to  provide 
more  flexibility  of  equipment  and  serv- 
ice. 

Both  the  aerospace  manufacturers  and 
the  airlines  have  the  responsibility  to 
assist  in  preventing  the  obsolescence  of 
the  many  airports  in  which  there  are 
very  substantial  public  investments.  I 
commend  the  segments  of  these  Indus- 
tries which  are  acting  positively  to  help 
prevent  this  obsolescence,  and,  in  the 
doing,  to  Improve  service  to  many  cwn- 
munlties  which  have  liad  the  fear  that 
they  must  either  make  huge  new  airport 
investments  or  suffer  the  loss  of  service 
by  scheduled  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  April  15,  1967,  letter  to 
FAA  Administrator  McKee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
COMMmxE  ON  Public  Wobbls, 

April  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  William  F.  McKee, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  General  McKee  :  We  are  both  familiar 
with  the  term  "a  national  airport  crisis,"  and 
we  know  of  Its  origin  and  meaning  In  this 
Jet  age. 

But,  General,  does  it  not  appear  that  this 
so-called  Jet  age  is  coming  Into  another  new 
phase — possibly  one  in  which  the  airport 
crisis  will  become  lees  acute  In  West  Virginia, 
as  over  moet  of  the  nation? 

This  Jet  age  has  seemed  to  be  coming  more 
and  more  vmder  the  domination  of  the  so- 
called  stretched  Jet  aircraft  and  its  require- 
ment for  lengthly  runways.  With  the  even 
larger  supersonic  requisites  projected,  there 
are  many  persons  who  visualize  moet  existing 
airports,  other  than  the  very  large  ones,  as 
being  on  the  verge  of  obeoleacene. 

Meanwhile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  aerospace 
Industry  is  manifesting  Itself  in  response  to 
the  national — Indeed,  the  world  wide — re- 
quirement that  Jet  aircraft  be  developed 
which  would  be  operable  on  the  shorter  run- 
ways of  the  intermediate-size,  and  even  the 
small  airports.  I  have  bad  faith  that  mod- 
em aviation  would  develop  more  flexibility, 
even  totally  within  the  family  of  jet  aircraft, 
as  the  propeller  equipment  rapidly  is  being 
phased  out.  But  my  fear  has  been  that  this 
propeller  phase-out  would  be  too  rapid  and 
the  input  of  piire  Jets  capable  of  operating 
on  the  shorter  runways  would  be  too  slow, 
thus  truly  making  the  airport  problem  more 
critical. 

An  exceesively  rapid  phasing  out  of  propel- 
ler aircraft  presently  serving  the  Interme- 
diate and  smaller  airports,  and  the  resultant 
requirement  for  ex|>andlng  many  existing 
'ports  or  building  new  ones  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, would  place  an  emergency  fiscal 
strain   on   Federal   and   local   resources.    It 


would  be  an  Inordinately  severe  strain  that 
I  am  sure  the  Federal  government  could  not 
overcome  quickly  and  one  which  many  com- 
munities could  not  meet  without  sacrificing 
funds  for  other  eesentlal  purposes  and  serv- 
ices. 

Hopeful  developments  seem  to  be  In  the 
offing — developments  which  could  change 
much  of  the  airport  planning,  reduce  costs, 
and  take  much  of  the  urgency  out  of  the 
so-called  airport  crisis. 

I  refer  to  the  recent  announcement  by 
Falrchlld-Hlller  Coiporatlon  of  Its  develop- 
ment of  the  F-228,  an  advanced  technology 
Jet  aircraft  specifically  designed  to  replace 
propeller  driven  aircraft  on  the  short  stage 
lengths  (average  100  statute  miles)  which 
characterize  the  majority  of  tho  regional 
carriers'  route  structures. 

Then  Boeing  revealed  that  Its  new  737  Jet 
airliner  bad  made  its  initial  flight  over  Puget 
Sound  on  April  9.  It  was,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  a  test  flight  of  2>/4  hours  from  Seattle's 
Boeing  Field,  after  a  takeoff  roll  of  only 
3,200  feet.  The  takeoff  weight  was  92,658 
poimds  for  this  smallest  of  the  Boeing  Jet 
family,  designed  for  routes  of  from  100  to 
1600  miles  and  a  maximum  load  capacity  of 
97,000  pounds,  including  101  passengers.  Its 
cruising  speed  is  repxjrted  to  be  approximate- 
ly 580  miles  per  hour.  This  B-737  aircraft 
is  expected  to  be  operable  on  a  standard  day 
at  an  airport  with  5,200-foot  runway  and 
carrying  a  load  of  90,000  pounds,  and  per- 
haps on  a  6,000-foot  runway  carrying  the 
maximum  97,000-lb.  load,  including  101  pas- 
sengers. 

Of  special  slgnlflcance  to  West  Virginia,  I 
am  reliably  Informed  that  United  Airlines, 
which  operates  at  Kanawha  Airport  at 
Charleston,  already  has  placed  an  order  for 
50  of  the  B-737  airliners,  some  to  be  de- 
livered late  this  year;  that  Piedmont  Air- 
lines, which  uses  our  Prlnceton-Bluefield, 
Beckley,  Charleston,  Huntington  and 
Parkersburg  airports,  has  ordered  six  B-737's 
with  the  first  delivery  In  March  of  1968;  and 
that  Lake  Central  Airlines,  which  services 
our  Martlnsburg.  Elklns,  Morgantown, 
Clarksburg,  Wheeling,  Charleston,  and 
Parkersburg  airports,  has  three  on  order  for 
delivery  In  November  1968. 

These  developments  certainly  should  be 
taken  Into  account  In  FAA  studies  of  air- 
port plans  and  requirements  and  In  action 
on  applications  for  Federal  aid  to  airports. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  other  manufac- 
turers will  be  producing  similar  aircraft  and 
that  other  airlines  will  be  placing  orders  for 
such  airliners  to  povlde  more  flexibility  of 
equipment  and  service. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have  your  com- 
ments and  counsel  on  this  subject  matter. 

With    personal    and    official    regards,    and 
with  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. 


POVERTY:  INTERRELATIONSHIP  OP 
RURAL  AND  URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  an  excellent  message  on 
urban  and  rural  poverty.  One  of  the 
most  significant  portions  of  that  state- 
ment dealt  with  programs  for  the  rural 
poor.  The  President  pointed  out  the  un- 
realities of  attempting  to  treat  the  pnA- 
lems  of  the  small  town  or  community  as  If 
those  areas  were  completely  Independent 
of  the  urban  centers  of  the  country.  To- 
day's transportation  and  communications 
msike  the  segmented  approach  obsolete. 

On  Saturday,  April  1.  1967,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  In  an  editorial  dealt  suc- 
cinctly with  this  Issue. 

An   energetic   young   man,   Mr.   Lee 
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Lukson,  frcon  the  State  of  Washington, 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  problems.  In  a 
statement  before  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  Mr,  Luk- 
son, who  is  director  of  the  Yakima  Valley 
Council  for  Commimlty  Action,  spoke  on 
the  matter  In  some  detsdl.  His  statement 
Illustrates  well  the  need  for  revised 
thinking. 

In  March  1967,  Mr.  Lukson  prepared 
another  statement  which  is  also  relevant 
here.  It  is  entitled  "The  Role  of  the 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Rural 
Planning." 

I  commend  these  statements  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  removing  the  blight  of 
poverty  from  every  comer  of  the  land, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  and  the  state- 
ments prepared  by  Mr.  Lukson  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wastxlands  and  Slttms 

The  Nation  reacts  with  a  curious  am- 
bivalence toward  economic  hardship  in  Its 
urban  and  Its  rural  areas. 

When  there  Is  difficulty  In  rxiral  America — 
as  there  Is  now  In  the  milk  strike — the  pre- 
vailing urban  reaction  Is  that  there  are  Jxist 
too  many  people  In  agriculture  and  they 
ought  to  move  to  the  cities.  The  New  York 
Times,  In  a  typical  urban  comment,  said 
very  philosophically:  "No  one  likes  to  see 
this  movement  away  from  the  farm:  but  It  Is 
socially  and  economically  Inevitable." 

Why  Is  It  that  a  labor  surplus  In  the  cities 
never  produces  the  same  argument?  New 
York's  metropolitan  area  now  has  224,800  un- 
employed. But  there  will  be  no  editorials  In 
any  New  York  paper  saying  that  they  should 
emigrate  from  the  city.  No  one  will  accept 
that  possibility  as  "socially  and  economi- 
cally Inevitable." 

This  curiously  Inconsistent  attitude  toward 
economic  crisis  In  urban  and  rural  America 
has  resulted  In  the  neglect  of  rural  needs 
until  3  million  people  a  year  are  moving  Into 
the  cities.  This  emigration  Is  accepted  gen- 
erally as  logical  and  unavoidable.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman  has 
pointed  out.  7  out  of  10  persons  now  live  on 
1  per  cent  of  our  land;  only  3  out  of  10  live 
on  the  other  99  per  cent. 

The  coimtry  cannot  accept  as  Inevitable 
the  further  concentration  of  rural  refugees 
In  Its  large  cities.  It  cannot  tolerate  a  calm 
acceptance  of  a  drain  from  rural  America 
arising  in  part  out  of  an  unjust  distribution 
of  the  national  Income  and  proceeding  from 
an  unfair  economic  discrimination  against 
those  who  grow  our  food  and  fiber.  More 
strenuous  exertions  must  be  made  to  provide 
comparable  Incomes  for  farmers  who  are  ef- 
ficient producers  and  to  create  for  the  others 
alternative  employment  in  rtiral  areas.  The 
neglect  of  this  problem  is  rapidly  producing 
two  nations — one  a  rural  wasteland  and  the 
other  an  urban  slum. 

RtnuL  Social  Pi^mfiNo:  The  Rolk  or  thi 
CoMMUNrrr  Action  Agenct 

How  can  we  do  a  better  Job  in  our  war 
against  poverty? 

To  date,  being  inexperienced  soldiers,  we 
have  not  realized  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  we've  not  used  our  weapons  properly. 

We  have  attacked  separate  areas  of  poverty 
as  though  they  could  be  eliminated  sepa- 
rately. We  have  attacked  bad  housing,  poor 
health  and  Joblessness.  And  we  have  said: 
"This  U  poverty."  But  these  are  the  results 
of  poverty,  not  the  causes. 

Better  housing,  health  and  Jobs  are  abso- 


lutely necessary,  but  they  do  not  eliminate 
the  causes  of  want. 

One  cause  Is  the  lack  of  Job  skills.  But  we 
teach  skills  In  the  ciUes  only  to  find  that  a 
steady  flow  of  unskilled  people  are  coming  in 
from  the  country,  combining  this  and  the 
related  problems.  And  urban  training  pro- 
grams may  attract  more  unskilled  workers  to 
the  city,  compounding  the  perplexity  fur- 
ther. 

We  are  emptying  our  countryside  and  glut- 
ting our  cities. 

Why  not  mwe  skill  training  In  smaller 
cities  to  stem  this  flow?  And  why  not,  then, 
try  to  decentralize  some  of  oui  Industry  to 
the  smaller  cities?  It  would  Improve  the 
economy  of  our  rural  areas  and  alleviate  the 
poverty  and  growth  problems  of  the  cities — 
less  sight,  sound,  air  and  water  pollution,  lees 
traffic,  less  crowding  of  people. 

So — we  can  combat  poverty  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  by  locating  new  industry  in 
rural  areas  and  providing  extensive  skill 
training  there  for  unskilled  workers  who 
might  otherwise  flee  to  the  city. 

Our  best  weapon  is  large-scale  social  plan- 
ning. And  we  can  do  It  easier  In  rural  than 
urban  areas  because  of  less  population  and 
less  distinction  between  social  classes  and 
ethnic  groups.  Too,  our  cities  have  extensive 
and  deeply  entrenched,  and  often  Inadequate, 
ways  of  dealing  with  poverty.  The  complex 
of  outdated  welfare  services  Is  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  planning.  A  major  obstacle  Is 
the  mental  attitude  of  low-income  people 
themselves,  with  their  feeling  of  rootlessness 
in  the  large,  complex  city. 

Rural  communities  have  fewer  people  to 
plan  for.  and  the  different  social  classes  and 
ethnic  groups  more  often  Intermingle,  hence 
are  more  tolerant  of  each  other.  Thus  the 
"haves"  In  a  rural  conununlty  more  readily 
Join  to  help  the  "have  nots '.  The  commu- 
nity Is  easier  to  mobilize,  especially  If  its 
economic  fate  is  at  stake.  Finally,  rural  low- 
income  people  perhaps  are  more  optimistic 
because  of  their  simpler  life  and  surround- 
ings. 

With  social  planning  we  can  Join  two  kinds 
of  social  change — the  revolutiojiary ,  where 
the  disadvantaged  are  slowly  learning  that 
by  organizing  they  may  gain  economic  and 
political  strength,  and  the  evolutionary, 
where  the  "haves"  help  the  "have  nots"  gain 
some  small  but  not  very  threatening  gains. 

So  far.  neither  approach  has  caused  sig- 
nificant social  change.  The  revolutionaries 
have  woefully  underestimated  the  mono- 
lithic character  of  the  affluent  establish- 
ment, while  the  evolutlonarles,  being  part  of 
It,  are  protective  and  restrictive  In  their  ap- 
proach. These  forces  need  common  ground 
to  plan  change. 

The  local  Community  Action  Agencies, 
created  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  can  be  this  common  ground,  espe- 
cially In  rural  areas  where  the  problems  of 
coming  together  are  less  formidable. 

Thus,  if  ( 1 )  a  f imdamental  cause  of  urban 
poverty  (the  lack  of  skills  In  rural  workers 
attracted  to  the  city  by  Industry),  and  If 
(2)  a  fundamental  cause  of  rural  poverty 
(the  lack  of  Industry)  can  both  be  attacked. 
rural  communities  with  rural  Community 
Action  Agencies  seem  to  offer  the  best  tool 
for  the  kind  of  planning  necessary. 

Example:  The  Yakima  Valley  in  Washing- 
ton State  Is  what  economists  call  a  "low- 
growing"  region.  Industry  and  agriculture 
are  expanding  slowly.  It  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  area,  once  had  a  great  agricul- 
tural growth  and  might  again  with  further 
development  of  Its  water  resources.  It  at- 
tracts large  numbers  of  seasonal  farm  work- 
ers. Some  7.000  a  year  move  in  with  the 
crops,  but  twice  that  many  have  settled  per- 
manently In  the  small  towns  of  the  valley. 
The  valley  Is  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
west  coast  migrant  stream,  which  originates 
In  south  Texas. 

Today  many  of  these  people  are  moving 


on  to  Seattle,  120  miles  northwest  of  Yakima. 
In  the  Puget  Sound  area  surrounding  Seat- 
tle, there  are  now  1.9  million  people.  By 
the  year  2000,  this  will  have  Increased  to 
4  million.  Seattle  Is  booming  because  of 
rapid  growth  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Com- 
pany and  other  Industries.  They  are  like 
magnets,  drawing  unskilled  workers  who  are 
unable  to  find  steady  work  In  the  rural  areas. 
Unfortunately,  In  Seattle  they  too  often 
merely  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
despite  the  fact  that  Boeing  recently  lowered 
Its  educational  requirements  from  a  high 
school  graduate  to  a  10th  grade  equivalency. 

The  Yakima  Valley's  Community  Action 
Agency  Is  bringing  together  rejweeentatlves 
of  the  "haves"  and  "have  nots"  for  social 
planning.  Its  board  of  directors,  called  the 
Yakima  Valley  Council  for  Community  Ac- 
tion, contains  leaders  from  both  the  afflu- 
ent and  the  disadvantaged  groups. 

Planning  is  usually  done  by  the  staff  but 
is  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  board. 
The  staff  also  contains  representatives  of 
both  groups,  but  the  low-Income  people  are 
In  the  majority. 

The  CAA  has  developed  a  large-scale  plan 
to  train  the  Valley's  15,000  unskilled  workers 
In  gradually  Increasing  numbers.  It  Is  called 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Program 
(CMP),  one  of  the  few  like  It  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  nation. 

THE    COMPSEHENSIVK    MANPOWER    PBOCRAM 

The  CMP  Is  run  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Employment  Security, 
which  has  specific  responsibility  under  a  re- 
cent directive  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Its  aim  Is  threefold : 

(1)  OutreacA— locate  the  unskilled  person 
and  Interest  him  In  preparing  for  a  Job;  de- 
termine his  capabilities  and  needs: 

(2)  Education  and  skill  training,  and 

(3)  Placement  and  tollow-up.  to  help  him 
adjust  successfully. 

The  CAA  has  developed  the  basic  structure 
for  an  outreach  program  In  four  key  areas  of 
the  valley  where  there  are  concentrations  of 
unskilled  farm  workers:  Southeast  Yakima, 
Wapato,  Toppenlsh,  and  Sunnyslde.  Com- 
munity Action  Centers  In  each  of  these  com- 
munities are  now  using  community  aides  to 
study  the  sp>eclfic  needs  of  the  target  popu- 
lation. When  CMP  begins,  these  centers  will 
begin  the  outreach  activity.  In  addition, 
"Operation  Grass  Roots ',  designed  to  orga- 
nize the  poor  for  improving  their  environ- 
ment, especially  housing,  is  being  expanded 
to  Include  outreach. 

To  help  fill  the  lack  of  education  programs 
for  adults,  the  CAA  has  Joined  with  the 
State  Department  of  Employment  Security 
and  other  agencies  to  coordinate  the  present 
training  programs  in  the  valley. 

A  program  has  also  been  developed  with 
the  aid  or  the  State  OEO  office  ( In  its  role  as 
technical  assistant).  It  will  Include  classes 
to  give  the  unskilled  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  education.  It  will  also  Involve 
the  training  of  teachers,  counselors,  and 
aides,  as  specialists  In  adult  education. 

In  skUl  training  the  CAA  has  Joined  with 
the  Department  of  Employment  Security  In 
forming  a  coordinating  committee.  This 
brings  together  all  agencies  to  create  a  single 
training  program  for  the  unskilled.  These 
Include  Yakima  Valley  College,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance,  the  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Yakima  County 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  others. 
All  of  the  work  of  restoring  human  lives, 
both  educational  and  vocational,  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  CAA  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security  at  one  loca- 
tion, called  the  Job  Clinic.  This  will  be  the 
place  where  the  unskilled  farm  labor  can  get 
counseling  ard  gtildance  toward  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Concerning  placement,  the  CAA  is  promot- 
ing two  key  activities.  First,  job  search,  U 
being  bandied  by  the  new  On-the-Job  Traln- 
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Ing  Office.  A  federal  Department  of  Labor 
grant  has  made  It  possible  for  the  YVCCA  to 
undertake  to  find  and  fill  110  Job  openings 
In  the  area.  The  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Is  cooperating  here,  too.  In  Its 
usual  role  of  placing  the  Jobless.  Second  Is 
;ob  creation.  The  CAA  Is  cooperating  In  the 
forming  of  a  Local  Development  Corporation. 
With  aid  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1965  and  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  corporation  will  try  to 
bring  business  and  Industry  Into  the  valley. 
We  hope  It  will  be  able  to  offer  "custom 
trained"  employees  who  are  trained  in  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Program. 

SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

Trainees  often  have  medical,  legal,  ho\xs- 
ing,  food  and  other  problems  that  must  be 
attended  to  before  they  can  even  begin  their 
training. 

The  CAA  will  coordinate  these  services  In 
Its  Job  Clinic.  Where  none  are  available  In 
the  community.  It  will  create  them.  Day- 
care services  for  children  and  stipends  for 
the  family  will  also  be  needed.  The  CAA 
will  have  the  use  of  a  number  of  mobile 
day-care  centers,  and  It  has  requested  sti- 
pends in  Its  project  proposals. 

Training  programs  like  the  one  described 
can  be  achieved  with  two  outside  forces, 
funds  and  expertise.  Representatives  of  the 
entire  rural  conmiunlty  have  been  Involved 
and  the  entire  conununlty  stands  to  benefit. 
The  program  will  speed  the  devcdopment  of 
the  area  as  an  Industrial  center  by  importing 
Industry  and  by  retaining  the  untapped  work 
force. 

The  CAA  has  discovered  that  the  prospects 
tor  large  scale  social  planning  at  the  local 
level  are  excellent,  again,  given  money  and 
expertise.  Neither  are  in  short  supply  na- 
tionally, but  they  are  often  unavailable  In 
the  rural  areas.  A  rural  Community  Action 
Agency  may  know  what  it  needs  In  social 
planning  and  how  to  create  and  Implement 
plans.  But,  unlike  urban  organizations.  It 
Is  often  hard  put  to  locate  the  exact  sources 
of  funds  and  obtain  them.  And  plans  are 
useless  without  funds.  FYirthes-,  the  rural 
CAA  often  has  difficulty  obtaining  advice  on 
professional  activities  like  evaluation  and 
training.  It  needs  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  professionals  such  as  professors, 
counselors,  psychologists,  efficiency  engineers, 
etc.  The  rural  CAA  often  has  a  sudden  need 
for  teams  of  such  experts.  If  they  were  avail- 
able, there  would  likely  be  a  much  wiser  use 
of  funds. 

With  funds  and  expertise  readily  available, 
a  rural  CAA  like  the  one  In  the  Taklma  Val- 
ley could  do  much  more  In  alleviating  pov- 
erty In  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  It  could 
easily  enlarge  the  CMP  so  that  the  flow  of 
unskilled  workers  to  the  city  may  be  stopped 
(given,  again,  the  Importation  of  new  In- 
dustry). 

With  the  aid  of  the  Labor  Mobility  Act. 
the  flow  of  workers  may  actually  be  reversed 
from  the  cities  btick  to  the  rural  areas.  The 
Yakima  Valley,  for  Instance,  could  become 
a  "high  growing"  region. 

A  rural  CAA  could  prevent  the  conditions 
of  poverty,  such  as  overpopulation,  which 
might  accompany  the  buildup  of  an  indus- 
trial work  force,  because  of  its  concern  with 
the  total  environment  of  the  trainee.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  try  to  eliminate  or 
control,  say,  bad  housing  on  an  individual 
basis  only.  The  CAA's  concern  with  avoiding 
bad  housing  for  trainees  wotild  eventually 
lead  it  to  explore  low  cost  "self-help"  housing 
and  to  plan  for  constructing  such  housing 
on  a  large  scale  with  the  help  of  low-Interest 
government  loans.  In  the  same  way  the  CAA 
would  necessarily  begin  planning  such  things 
as  dental  and  medical  clinics,  cooperative 
stores,  legal  aid  bureaus,  credit  unions,  and 
so  forth.  It  would  be  planning  for  the  entire 
community,  since  It  would  not  be  feasible 
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or  desirable  to  restrict  It  to  the  p>oor.  But 
the  aim  would  be  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor"  in  operating  the 
various  activities  mentioned  above. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  If  the  rural  CAA 
successfully  manages  the  operation  of  a  large- 
scale  training  program  and  Its  supportive 
services  (with  the  help  of  other  agencies  and 
Institutions),  it  will  eventually  plan  activi- 
ties not  directly  related  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  human  beings.  It  could  become  the  natu- 
ral tigent  for  planned  change  In  other  areas 
of  commimlty  Ufe,  like  recreation  programs 
and  adult  educational  programs  in  the 
schools.  It  could  become  Involved  in  eco- 
nomic development  In  ways  that  might  not 
Immediately  benefit  low-lnccun:  people. 
Planning  business  research  and  Investment 
activities  are  exsimples,  perhaps  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  agriculture.  The  Yakima  Valley, 
for  example,  has  great  potential  for  agricul- 
tural growth  if  its  water  resources  could  be 
further  developed;  also  for  the  growth  of  re- 
lated Industries  such  as  canning  and  pack- 
ing. With  its  great  freedom  to  be  creative, 
the  rural  CAA  is  the  natural  agent  for 
planned  change  in  many  areas  of  community 
life. 

In  closing,  the  War  on  Poverty  has  created 
much  hope  among  low-Income  people, 
though  It  has  not  always  administered  suc- 
cessfully to  their  needs.  This  hope  Is  the 
greatest  asset  that  social  planning  has.  The 
rural  Community  Action  Agency,  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  organization.  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  a  constructive  metms  of  ex- 
pression for  this  hope.  Without  this,  and 
unless  the  planning  Itself  is  soon  Imple- 
mented, we  may  fear  the  worst.  The  frus- 
tration of  hope  will  tip  the  balance  In  favor 
of  revolution  rather  than  evolution,  and 
there  will  be  an  Increase  In  violence  in  both 
our  rural  and  urban  areas.  At  the  moment 
the  balance  favors  the  sort  of  commtinlty  ac- 
tion advocated  In  this  paper,  but  the  rural 
CAA  cannot  maintain  this  state  of  affairs 
without  help  from  above. 


The  Role  of  the  CoMMtrNrrr  Action  Agency 
IN  RtrsAL  Planning 

The  need  for  regional  planning  commis- 
sions Is  acute.  The  problems  which  beset 
the  Individual  in  these  times  are  beyond  his 
control.  The  space  in  which  he  lives,  the  Job 
at  which  he  works,  even  the  very  air  he 
breathes — all  these  are  threatened  by  man 
made  forces  beyond  the  control  of  any  one 
man,  forces  such  as  overpopulation,  automa- 
tion, and  pollution.  A  number  of  men  act- 
ing as  a  group  may  be  able  to  plan  for  the 
control  of  these  forces,  utilizing  their  com- 
mon assets,  including  foresight,  energy, 
creativity,  and  the  resources  of  the  various 
professions  or  ways  of  life  which  they  repre- 
sent.  Such  groups  exist  In  most  areas,  but 
the  scope  of  their  concern  Is  often  ad- 
ministratively limited.  City  planners  are 
concerned  with  urban  problems,  per  se,  rural 
problems  are  the  concern  of  county  planners. 

The  forces  which  create  these  problems  are 
scarcely  limited  to  an  arbitrarily  defined  ad- 
ministrative area.  Overpopulation  Is  ob- 
viously a  concern  of  city  planners  and  city 
dwellers;  but  it  is  also  the  ooncem  of  county 
planners  and  rural  people,  since  at  the  very 
least.  It  will  Inevitably  result  In  the  urban  or 
sub-urban  appropriation  of  t|ielr  lands.  The 
disadvantageous  effect  of  automation — the 
elimination  of  work  and  hence  earning  power 
for  some  people — ^may  be  first  felt  eimong 
workers  In  highly  Industrialized  areas,  but 
It  Is  also  felt  among  small  farmers  and 
seasonal  farm  workers.  A  single  plan  to 
counter  this  disadvantageous  effect  of  auto- 
mation will  touch  the  lives  of  all  these  peo- 
ple, whether  they  live  in  the  country  or  In 
the  city.  The  same  is  true  with  air  pollu- 
tion: the  Inhabitants  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  already  breathing  dirt.  The  winds 
above  are  no  respecter  of  administrative  sub- 


division of  the  land  we  live  in.    Planners  In 
both  areas  have  common  enemies. 

Wiiat  Is  clearly  needed  Is  a  group  of  plan- 
ners whose  "visibility"  is  such  that  It  Is  not 
limited  to  any  one  administrative  area.  The 
overview  necessary  for  effective  planning  for 
a  rural  or  an  urban  area  can  probably  only 
be  gained  if  the  planners  Involved  are  free  to 
examine  an  area  transcending  administra- 
tive limitations.  We  are  talking  about  a 
region,  an  area  defined  not  by  the  homo- 
geneous quality  of  life  within  it,  but  by 
"natural"  limitations  including  geogra{>tilc, 
econonaic,  and  social  factors.  The  federal 
government  and  numerous  state  govern- 
ments have  officially  recognized  "natural" 
regions  of  this  sort;  these  almost  always  In- 
clude portions  of  several  counties  and  at  least 
one  major  urban  center.  Regions  defined  Ln 
this  fashion  are  probably  .the  maximum 
feasible  areas  of  concern  at  the  moment  for 
people  concerned  with  the  control  of  the 
disruptive  forces  mentioned  above. 

The  federal  government  has  gone  further 
and  actually  demanded  the  creation  of  re- 
gional planning  commissions  as  a  condition 
of  the  use  of  federal  monies  for  certain  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  HUD, 
which  is  being  Increasingly  sought  out  by 
cities  for  aid,  somewhat  nebulously  stipulates 
that  programs  being  funded  must  be  "part 
of  the  comprehensively  planned  development 
of  the  area."  In  practice,  this  has  meant 
that  HUD  has  wltliheld  Its  monies  until  the 
grantee  has  acted  to  establish  a  regional 
planning  commission.  To  get  down  to  par- 
ticulars at  this  point,  the  city  of  Yakima, 
Washington,  develoi>ed  a  sophisticated  plan 
fcM-  sewer  and  water  facilities,  half  of  the 
cost  of  which  was  to  be  met  by  HUD.  How- 
ever, the  federal  share  is  being  withheld  un- 
tU  such  a  regional  planning  commission  Is 
created. 

This  forced  creation  of  planning  groups  U 
unhealthy.  The  measures  being  taken  to 
meet  federal  demands  will  result  in  Inade- 
quate planning.  If  regional  planning  com- 
missions are  created  by  existing  planning 
agencies — city  and  county — they  will  \xn- 
doubtedly  be  composed  of  Individuals  who 
share  the  necessarily  limited  views  of  such 
agencies.  In  fact.  It  Is  likely  they  will  be 
largely  made  up  of  pec^le  chosen  by  tlie  city 
and  county  planners  themselves.  Planning 
will  probably  be  restricted  to  the  limited 
administrative  areas  which  are  presently  the 
concern  of  these  planners.  In  Yakima,  for 
example,  the  regional  planning  ccnnmlssion 
currently  being  formed  will  take  as  ita 
"region"  the  county  Itself.  To  some  extent 
It  wlU  thus  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Yakima 
County  Planning  Conunission,  which  haa 
been  mainly  concerned  with  economic  devel- 
opment only,  and  that  as  It  pertains  to  agri- 
culture. 

There  are  two  other  Important  disadvan- 
tages In  regional  planning  commissions  of 
this  kind.  First,  there  is  the  age-old  conflict 
between  rural  and  urban  Interests,  which 
planning  groups  unfortunately  have  not  es- 
caped. There  Is  no  very  convincing  history 
of  cooperation  between  city  and  county  plan- 
ners. In  Yakima,  as  elsewhere,  both  groups, 
across  the  street  from  one  another,  go  about 
planning  for  their  own  area  only.  Thus  two 
distinct  plans  have  been  developed  simul- 
taneously: the  county's  Overall  Economic 
Development  Program,  to  mention  one,  and 
the  city's  General  Plan  for  the  City  of 
Yakima.  Neither  of  these  plans  notes  the 
existence  of  the  other.  This  is  partlctilarly 
unfortvmate,  as  there  will  be  (and  have  been) 
Inevitable  points  of  contact  and  confilct  in 
city  and  county  development. 

PerhapM  the  most  obvious  such  point  oc- 
curs at  the  city  limits:  the  city  of  Yakima 
plans  geographical  expansion  into  farmland 
for  which  the  county  of  Yakima  plans  more 
extensive  agricultural  use  through  diversl- 
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fleatloD  of  cropB.  The  regional  planning 
commission  now  being  farmed  will  very  likely 
become  the  arena  In  which  such  conflicts  will 
be  neecllesaly  perpetuated  at  the  expense  of 
comprehensive  planning. 

Secondly,  city  and  county  planners  alike 
share  an  understandable  distaste  for  federal 
controls,  which  often  seem  based  on  the 
premise  that  local  people  are  always  short- 
sighted in  their  views  or  careless  In  their 
spending.  Although  they  occasionally  seek 
federal  funds,  they  usually  do  this  when  local 
funds  are  clearly  inadequate  or  In  danger- 
o\uly  short  supply.  This  policy  limits  their 
ability  to  deal  with  forces  such  as  overpopu- 
lation, automation,  and  pollution.  The  com- 
plex problems  which  develc^  from  these 
forces  simply  cannot  be  resolved  without 
extensive  financial  assistance  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  For  example,  the  General 
Plan  for  the  City  of  Taklma  Itself,  an  Imag- 
inative projection,  could  never  have  been 
formulated  but  for  a  grant  from  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  activities  of  a  regional  planning 
commission  would  be  severely  limited  if  this 
policy  towards  government  fiinds  became  its 
policy,  as  Is  now  likely. 

If  regional  planning  commissions  are  going 
to  come  In  this  fashion — through  local  action 
as  a  result  of  federal  pressure — there  Is  an 
urgent  need  that  elements  be  built  Into 
them  which  will  counterbalance  the  restric- 
tive tendencies  mentioned  above.  In  short, 
there  ought  to  be  people  present  who  can 
think  and  act  In  a  manner  which  Is  free  from 
parochial  restrictions,  who  can  entertain  a 
vision  of  the  good  life  for  all  who  inhabit  a 
particular  region.  This  is  important  enough 
that  It  should  not  be  casually  accomplished, 
simply  by  the  Inclusion  of  Individuals  who 
may  entertain  such  a  vision.  Specifically, 
what  is  needed  in  regional  planning  commis- 
sions is  the  presence  of  a  group  of  individ- 
uals who  have  given  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  think  and  act  successfully  together  In  this 
direction.  In  many  localities  this  will  be  the 
most  recent  arrival  In  the  planning  field,  the 
Community  Action  Agency.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  CAA's  take  their  place  In  the  regional 
planning  commissions  now  being  formed. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  CAA's  are 
especially  well  suited  tor  the  Job.  In  the 
fint  place,  most  counties  In  the  country  have 
their  own  CAA.  Because  in  a  given  region, 
made  up  of  several  counties,  CAA's  are  llkelj 
to  be  made  up  of  similar  kinds  of  people 
facing  similar  problems,  a  number  of  CAA'a 
might  readily  come  together  to  deal  with  the 
large  problems  besetting  the  whole  region. 
In  short,  the  Inclusion  of  a  group  of  CAA 
people  from  several  counties  In  a  regional 
planning  commission  would  be  the  easiest 
way  for  it  to  avoid  the  restrictions  of  the 
single  county  Idea  currently  being  held  to. 

Further,  the  CAA  has  usually  had  experi- 
ence In  planning  activities  that  transcend  the 
administrative  subdivisions  of  a  region.  They 
have  been  at  war  with  poverty,  and  poverty 
is  one  of  the  large  problems  facing  mankind 
that  la  scarcely  limited  to  any  one  adminis- 
trative area.  A  plan  such  as  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Program  being  activated  by 
the  CAA  in  Taklma — designed  to  locate  the 
unemployed  low-Income  iierson,  to  test  his 
abilities,  to  p>rovlde  him  educational  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  to  place  him  per- 
manently In  a  decent  Job,  and  finally  to  see 
that  he  adjusts  to  his  new  situation — this 
kind  of  a  plan  quite  "natxirally"  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  manmade  subdivisions  of  a 
region.  It  is  "naturally"  a  region-wide  con- 
cept. Just  as  the  problem  it  Is  aimed  at, 
poverty.  Is  usually  regional  in  nature.  Such 
a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Program  Is  not 
hampered  by  the  kind  of  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes which  sometimes  occur  among  city  and 
county  planners.  With  the  experience  of 
such  regional  programs  behind  them,  CAA's 
are  well  qualified — as  few  local  groups  are — 
to  become  Involved  In  regional  planning. 


Thirdly,  CAA's  are  usually  composed  of 
local  people  who  are  familiar  with  federal 
programs  and  with  the  use  of  federal  funds 
and  who  presumably  do  not  share  the  wide- 
spread local  bias  against  the  "feds".  Their 
familiarity,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  limited 
to  "pxjverty"  funds  available  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Many  CAA's 
have  learned  that  the  elimination  of  poverty 
means  concern  with  the  total  convlronment 
(which  may  include  the  region  Itself)  and 
even  the  future  prospects  of  the  low-Income 
individual.  Poverty  thus  dealt  with  Is  an 
extremely  complex  problem  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  it  leads  the  CAA  to  the  study  and  use 
of  government  funds  from  sources  other 
than  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Examples  include  the  Rural  Area  Develop- 
ment Program  under  the  IJepartment  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Economic  Development 
Program  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  la  this  kind  of  grass  roots  exper- 
tise which  the  CAA's  bring  to  regional  plan- 
ning, and  only  with  it  can  a  regional  plan- 
ning commission  arm  Itself  effectively  In  the 
struggle  for  control  of  the  disruptive  forces 
we  have  been  talking  about. 

In  this  fashion,  then,  the  Inclusion  of 
CAA's  in  regional  planning  commissions  may 
make  up  for  some  of  the  deficiencies  seem- 
ingly Inevitable  at  this  point.  Yet  the  CAA's 
have  a  unique  positive  contribution  to  make 
which  no  other  plarmlng  group  at  the  mo- 
ment can  match.  In  planning  circles  we  find 
that  a  change  Is  occurring  which  will  alto- 
gether revolutionize  planning.  Traditional 
planning  Is  characterized  by  a  concern  for 
physical  surroundings.  That  Is,  the  "physi- 
cal" planners  have  tended  to  ask,  "Where 
shall  we  plan  to  place  this  factory  In  order 
that  its  location  will  be  economically  advan- 
tageous?" Now  there  is  an  increasing  tend- 
ency for  planners  to  ask,  "Where  shall  we 
plan  to  place  this  factory  in  order  that  its 
location  will  In  no  way  be  disadvantageous 
to  human  life  In  the  vicinity  and  (secondly) 
t}e  economically  advantageous?"  This  latter 
activity  might  be  called  "social  planning." 
People  Involved  in  planning  activities  are 
slowly  coming  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  be 
guided  by  a  major  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
human  beings. 

In  this  respect  CAA's  are  ahead  of  other 
planning  agencies.  They  have  been  plan- 
ning for  some  time  for  the  welfare  of  a 
particular  kind  of  human  being,  the  low- 
income  person.  In  deaUng  with  the  total  en- 
vironment and  future  prospects  of  this  per- 
son, they  have  found  themselves  already 
Involved — often  Indirectly — In  planning  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  they  are  operating. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley  again,  a  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Program  will  create  a  skilled 
work  force  which  will  attract  new  Industry. 
Realizing  this,  the  Yakima  Valley  Council  for 
Community  Action,  Inc.  is  helping  to  set  up 
a  Local  Development  Corporation  with  funds 
available  under  the  Economic  Development 
Act  of  19^  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. These  agencies  will  actually  seek 
to  Interest  industrial  firms  in  Yakima  Valley 
Industrial  sites.  If  it  la  successful  in  this. 
It  will  have  contributed  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  all  the  Inbabitanta  of  the  re- 
gion— not  Just  the  low-income  people — by 
stimulating  the  economy  of  the  whole  area. 
This  particular  CAA,  then,  has  already  been 
Involved  In  a  kind  of  social  planning.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  here  Its  role  Is 
not  simply  "preventive,"  that  is,  Involving 
the  control  of  forces  destructive  of  the  good 
life.  It  Is  making  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  economic  growth  of  the  region,  acting  to 
actually  create  the  good  life. 

This  Increased  emphasis  on  the  human 
factors  in  planning,  like  the  Increased  em- 
phasis on  regional  planning.  Is  being  felt 
locally  as  presaure  from  above.  At  the  fed- 
eral level  the  National  Commiasion  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation  and  Economic  Progreaa 


laat  year  published  Its  highly  significant  re- 
port, Technoloffy  and  the  American  Economy. 
People  concerned  with  planning,  such  as 
Michael  Harrington  (see  HarpeTa.  Dec.,  1966) , 
were  quick  to  spot  the  Innovative  features 
of  the  report,  among  which  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  "system  of  social  accounts" 
be  established.  Such  a  system,  u  the  re- 
port puts  it,  "would  Indicate  the  social  ben- 
efits and  social  costs  of  Investment  and 
services." 

As  Harrington  Interprets  this,  "there  would 
be  overviews  of  entire  areas  of  social  need. 
.  .  ."  At  the  state  level,  a  similar  em- 
phasis is  found:  in  a  preliminary  staff  re- 
port entitled  Planning  Goals  for  Washing- 
ton, the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Economic  Development  gets 
down  to  spedflc  recommendatloins  touching 
on  three  areas  of  social  need; 

1.  "A  healthful,  efficient,  and  attractive 
environment  for  all   State  residents. 

2.  An  adequate  economic  level  for  all 
State  residents. 

3.  Provision  of  State  and  local  public 
services  and  facilities  of  adequate  standard 
and  equal  availability  to  all  State  resldenta 
and  all  areas  of  the  State." 

Now  these  areas  of  social  need  are  not  un- 
familiar to  CAA  personnel.  Concern  for  the 
welfare  of  low-income  people  has  certainly 
often  brought  them  Into  contact  with  such 
areas.  Each  of  the  above  recommendations 
might  be  made  with  respect  to  low-Income 
people  only,  by  any  CAA  director  who  la  do- 
ing hla  Job.  Thua  the  CAA's  represent  a 
local  means  by  which  the  new  social  con- 
cern might  be  introduced  into  regional 
planning  In  a  gradual  yet  timely  manner. 

Finally,  one  is  tempted  to  ask:  "Just  why 
are  CAA's  qualified  to  perform  the  task  we 
have  outlined  In  this  paper?"  The  answer 
la  strikingly  simple.  The  term  CAA  has 
been  bandied  about  here  as  though  reference 
was  being  made  to  a  new  agency,  In  the 
ansa  of  a  new  bureaucratic  grouping  of  pro- 
fessionals. This  Is  exactly  what  the  CAA  is 
not.  Th  Individuals  who  make  up  CAA'a 
are  usually  non-profeaalonala,  and  they  are 
guided  In  their  work  by  a  concern  for  people 
who  are  temporarily  "down  and  out." 

Thla  attention  to  human  needa — which 
any  human  being  la  capable  of — la  at  the 
heart  of  social  planning.  It  la  alao  at  the 
heart  of  the  concept  of  democracy,  which 
la  being  severely  tested  by  the  disruptive 
forces  mentioned  earlier.  The  Inclusion  of 
CAA'a  In  regional  planning  commissions  Is 
in  effect  the  addition  of  a  humanizing  ele- 
ment to  the  heretofore  lmf)ersonal  process 
of  planning. 
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THE  VIETNAM  DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN  NEW  YORK  AND  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  moved  to  speak  up  today  in  an  effort 
to  let  oiiT  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  know 
that  the  people  participating  in  the  sorry 
spectacles  in  New  York  and  San  Pran- 
clfico  last  weekend  hardly  represent  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  population 
of  those  cities,  let  alone  any  meaningful 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

These  demonstrations  were  undoubt- 
edly Communist-inspired,  and  they  ac- 
complished nothing  other  than  what  the 
Communists  In  this  country  and  abroad 
would  desire.  Unfortunately,  some  peo- 
ple will  follow  a  crowd,  even  if  the 
crowd  is  going  nowhere  and  doing  noth- 
ing constructive.  Such  was  the  case  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  last  week- 
end. 

The  leadership  of  these  misguided  peo- 
ple says  a  great  deal  in  weighing  the 


consideration  the  protests  should  be 
given.  It  was  composed  mainly  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  extremists,  who  have 
discredited  themselves  in  that  movement 
and  are  looking  for  a  new  avenue  to  keep 
themselves  in  the  public  eye  and  press. 
The  key  speakers  at  these  rallies  included 
individuals  such  as  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  his  wife;  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
Julian  Bond,  Rabbi  Abraham  Felnberg, 
of  Toronto ;  Floyd  McKlssick,  Edward  M. 
Keating,  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  and  Eldrldge 
Cleaver. 

One  might  theorize  what  the  Commu- 
nists would  like  to  see  in  this  coimtry  in 
order  to  discourage  our  efforts  in  aiding 
our  ally.  South  Vietnam,  in  defending  it- 
self from  the  Communist  aggressors  of 
North  Vietnam,  whose  military  on- 
slaught is  accompanied  by  the  wanton 
murder  and  kidnaping  of  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  civilian  ofaclals,  wom- 
en and  children.  If  we  can  visualize  such 
a  meeting,  I  feel  sure  such  Communists 
would  set  as  some  of  their  highest  goals 
such  &c\£  as  follows: 

First.  The  burning  of  th«  American 
flag 

Second.  The  display  of  the  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  flag  borne  by  the  Vletcong, 
who  this  very  moment  are  killing  Ameri- 
can fighting  men. 

Third.  The  labeling  of  our  President 
as  a  "buffoon."  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  a  "racist,"  and  our  Secretary  of  State 
as  a  "fool." 

Fourth.  The  burning  of  draft  cards  by 
American  citizens. 

Fifth.  Statements  by  public  figures 
such  as  Carmlchael's  "Hell  no,  we  won't 
go";  Dr.  Linus  Pauling's  "I'm  ashamed 
of  my  country,  the  United  States  of 
America";  Cleaver's  "the  White  House 
stands  for  murder  and  genocide  in  Viet- 
nam"; Rabbi  Feinberg's  "The  interna- 
tional conspiracy  is  a  myth";  and  King's 
"Let  us  save  our  national  honor — stop 
the  bombing." 

Mr.  President,  such  demonstrations 
mislead  our  Communist  enemies  in  Hanoi 
as  to  our  determination  to  stand  with 
South  Vietnam  in  defense  of  their  na- 
tion. These  demonstrators,  misguided  or 
not,  had  Just  as  well  be  standing  in  the 
front  lines  with  the  Vletcong,  for  by 
their  actions  this  past  weekend  they  put 
their  hands  on  the  triggers  and  grenades 
which  are  ripping  qgen  the  bodies  of  our 
fighting  men.  EveiyTIEe  has  the  right  to 
dissent,  but  the  nature  of  the  dissent  leist 
weekend  in  a  wartime  situation  comes 
close  to  sedition. 

While  most  of  the  partlcipeints  in  this 
sorry  affair,  such  as  black  power  advocate 
Carmlchael  and  Martin  Luther  King,  are 
well  known  to  the  public,  I  noted  in  San 
Francisco  that  Cleaver  has  surfaced  from 
our  jails  and  now  stands  In  the  public 
fonmi  along  with  others  of  his  ilk. 

He  is  the  same  individual  whom  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
early  this  year  as  the  author  of  the  filth- 
ridden  article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  19,  1966,  Issue  of  Ramparts  mag- 
azine. My  subject  at  that  time  was 
pornography,  and  in  the  introduction  to 
the  article  the  editors  reported  Cleaver 
"has  spent  more  time  in  jail  than  out  of 
it.  By  far."  The  article  also  stated, 
"Today  Cleaver,  a  tall,  handsome  man  in 


his  early  thirties,  is  in  prison  at  Soledad, 
C{Jif.,  serving  1  to  14  years  for  as- 
sault with  intent  to  murder."  and  while 
serving  a  previous  sentence  at  San 
Quentin  "he  had  been  a  leader  in  the 
Black  Muslims." 

Mr.  President,  imless  the  respected 
leaders  at  all  levels  throughout  our  coun- 
try condemn  such  events  as  those  de- 
scribed above,  this  Nation  is  headed  to- 
ward serious  trouble  here  at  home. 
Such  action  must  be  taken  at  once  or  we 
shall  see  more  and  worse  orgies  of  dis- 
content. While  undoubtedly  many  par- 
ticipants last  weekend  were  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  leadership  of  these 
demonstrations,  and  the  Commuiiist  in- 
spiration behind  them,  they  can  be  ex- 
cused no  longer.  This  coimtry  needs  men 
of  patriotism  and  stature,  not  snake- 
sized  creatures  whose  guts  would  fit  in 
a  thimble. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  bill,  S.  1473, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act". 

STATEMEMT   OF   RDHPOSE 

Sbc.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
day  camps,  resident  camps,  and  travel  camps, 
by  providing  for  establishment  of  Federal 
standards  for  safe  operation  of  youth  camps, 
and  to  provide  Federal  assistance  and  leader- 
ship to  the  States  in  developing  programs  for 
implementing  safety  standards  for  youth 
camfis,  thereby  providing  assurance  to 
parents  and  Interested  citizens  that  youth 
camps  meet  minimum  safety  standards. 

D^riNITIONS 

Sbc.  8.  As  used  In  thla  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "youth  camp"  means: 

(1)  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  having 
the  general  characteristics  and  features  of  a 
camp  as  the  term  Is  generally  understood, 
used  wholly  or  in  part  for  recreational  or  edu- 
cational purposes  and  accommodating  for 
profit  or  under  philanthropic  or  charitable 
auspices  five  or  more  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  living  apart  from  their  relatives, 
parents,  or  legal  guardians  for  a  period  of,  or 
portions  of,  five  days  or  more,  and  includes 
a  site  that  is  operated  as  a  day  camp  or  as 
a  resident  camp;  and 

(2)  any  travel  camp  which  for  profit  or 
under  philanthropic  or  charitable  auspices, 
sponsors  or  conducts  group  tours  within  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  group  tours  orig- 
inating or  terminating  within  the  United 
States,  for  educational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses, accommodating  within  the  group  five 
or  more  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  apart  from  their  relatives,  parents,  or 
legal  guardians  for  a  period  of  five  days  or 
more. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  form  of  business  enterprlECS. 

(c)  The  term  "safety  atandarda"  meana 
criteria  directed  toward  safe  operation  of 
youth  campa.  In  such  areas  as — but  not  lim- 
ited to — ^personnel  qualifications  for  director 
and  staff:  ratio  of  staff  to  campers;  sanita- 
tion and  public  health;  personal  health,  first 
aid,  and  medical  services;  food  handling, 
mass  feeding,  and  cleanllnesa;  water  aupply 


and  waste  disposal;  water  safety  Including 
use  of  lakes  and  rivers,  swimming  and  boat- 
ing equipment  and  practices;  vehicle  condi- 
tion and  operation;  building  and  aite  design; 
equipment;  and  condition  and  density  of  use. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CRAXTS    TO     STATES     FOR    TOOTH     CAICP     SAFXTT 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  Prom  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  11  of  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  of  such  appropriation  (or  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  6  to  pay  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
administering  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards. 

Sec.  5.  In  developing  Federal  standards  for 
youth  camps,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  consider  existing  State  regulations  and 
standards,  and  standards  developed  by  pri- 
vate organizations,  applicable  to  youth^>eamp 
safety;  ^ 

(b)  establish  and  publish  youth  camp 
safety  standards  within  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  the  Act.  after  consultation  with 
State  officials  and  with  representative*  of 
appropriate  private  and  public  organizations 
after  opportunity  for  hearings  and  notifica- 
tion published  in  the  Federal  Register;  and 

(c)  authorize  and  encourage  camps  cer- 
tified by  the  States  as  complying  with  the 
published  Federal  youth  camp  standards  to 
advertise  their  compliance  with  minimum 
safety  standards. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  grant  program  under  this  Act 
shall  designate  or  create  an  appropriate 
State  agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
and  submit,  through  such  State  agency  a 
State  plan  which  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  State  super- 
vised annual  inspection  of,  and  certifi- 
cation and  compliance  with,  minimum 
safety  standards  developed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  5  and  9(a)  of  this 
Act,  at  youth  camps  located  In  such  State: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  wUl 
accept  and  apply  such  minimum  youth  camp 
safety  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe; 

(3)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  such  State  agency; 

(4)  provide  for  an  advisory  committee,  to 
advise  the  State  agency  on  the  general  policy 
Involved  in  inspection  and  certification  pro- 
cedures under  the  State  plan,  which  com- 
mittee shall  Include  ojnnng  its  members 
representatives  of  other  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  camping  or  programs  related 
thereto  and  persons  representative  of  profee- 
slonal  or  civic  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  groups 
concerned  with  organized  camping; 

(6)  provide  that  such  State  agency  wUl 
make  such  reports  in  such  tonn  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non -Federal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  {^ogram;  and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  thla  Act. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  enable  youth 
camps  In  the  State  to  advertise  compliance 
with  Federal  youth  camp  standards,  but 
which  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
grant  programs  under  this  Act.  shall  des- 
ignate or  create  an  E4>proprlate  State  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  thla  section,  and  aubmlt. 
through  such  State  agency  a  State  plan 
which  shall  accomplish  the  steps  specified  In 
(a)  (1)  through  (3)  of  thla  section,  and 
which  provides  for  availability  of  informa- 
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tlon  eo  that  the  Secretary  may  be  assured  of 
compliance  with  the  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  thU 
Act  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  such  State  agency  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

OETKBMINATION    OF    FSDKSAI.    SHAKE;    PATXKNTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  programs  approved  by  him  under  section 
6  baatid  upon  the  funds  appropriated  therefor 
pursuant  to  section  10  for  that  fiscal  year 
and  upon  the  number  of  participating 
States;  except  that  no  State  may  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act  tat  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  950,000. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  in  Installments  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

OPERATION    or    SrATE   PLANS;    REAKINGS 
AND    JTTDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  Act.  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  0,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  Act  (or  In  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  {X'ograme  or  {xirtions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) .  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  be  is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
State  under  this  Act  (or  payment  shall  be 
limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  section  6  or 
BUbaeotion  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretaxy  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
rem&nd  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1284  of  title  28.  United  Statea  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  xinlees  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  coiirt,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  Secretary's  action. 

A0VT80RT     CUUMC'IL     ON     TOITTB     CAMP     SATETT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  an  Advisory  Council  on  Youth  Camp 
Safety  to  advise  and  consult  on  policy  mat- 
ters relating  to  youth  camp  safety,  particu- 
larly the  promulgation  of  youth  camp  safety 
standards.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
eighteen  mnnbers  appointed  by  him,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  from  per- 
sons who  are  specially  qualified  by  experience 
and  competence  to  render  such  service.  Prior 
to  making  such  appointments,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  associations 
representing  organized  camping. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  spe- 
cial advisory  and  technical  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
whUe  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day,  Including  traveltlme;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  use.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act;  and 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorized  to 
furnish  such  information,  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics  directly  to  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regulations  Is- 
sued hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Secretary, 
a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting  under 
this  law  to  restrict,  determine,  or  Infiuence 
the  curriculum,  program,  or  ministry  of  any 
youth  camp. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  II.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  each  of 
the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
McCLELLAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  previously  entered,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


CRIME  MARCHES  ON 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  editorial  In  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  18  entitled  "Anger  Mounting  on 
Crime  Issue,"  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law-abid- 
ing public  is  demanding  that  Congress 
take  action  to  protect  them  from  the 
effect  of  recent  5-to-4  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  require  the  freeing  of 
criminals  who  have  voluntarily  con- 
fessed their  crimes. 


Mr.  Kilpatrlck  stated,  what  we  all 
know,  that  the  long-range  proposals  of 
the  administration  for  "uplifting  disad- 
vantaged crimlnsds"  are  well  and  good, 
but  that  what  Is  needed  now  is  legisla- 
tion that  will  remedy  the  harm  being 
done  by  the  Miranda  decision  in  curbing 
traditional  and  legitimate  police  inter- 
rogation of  persons  arrested  for  violent 
and  vicious  crimes. 

Mr.  Kilpatrlck  is  not  alone  in  his 
thinking.  He  is  exactly  right.  Deep  con- 
cern and  apprehension  are  mounting 
throughout  this  country.  The  flies  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  are  daily  growing  with  letters 
of  outraged  citizens.  These  peaple.  who 
are  taking  their  time  to  write  and  pro- 
test and  who  are  urging  action,  are  not 
illiterate  busybodies.  They  are  good, 
intelligent  fellow  citizens  who  are 
genuinely  distressed  and  alarlned.  What 
is  more,  they  are  most  outspoken  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  majority  Justices 
who  rendered  the  Miranda  decision. 
Listen  to  a  few  representative  samples 
of  these  letters. 

A  business-man  in  Nebraska  who  Is 
president  and  general  manager  of  a 
manufacturing  business  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thinking  and  concerned  citizens  are  out- 
raged  at  the  callous  disregard  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  non-criminal  majority  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  put  aside 
partisanship  and  pass  legislation  or  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  curbing  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  legislate  by  judicial 
action.  The  System  of  Checks  and  Balances 
is  badly  out  of  balance  and  the  Supreme 
Court  must  be  brought  back  to  reality  for  its 
own  and  the  nation's  good. 

I  was  In  Chicago  last  week  for  three  days. 
There  was  a  murder  every  day  I  was  there. 
I  know  they  have  caught  one  of  them.  He 
Btabl>ed  a  young  girl,  airline  employee,  right 
downtown  on  the  street.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  be  freed  by  the  Supreme  Court  If  his 
case  should  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  getting  serious.  It  isn't  safe  for 
anyone  to  be  on  the  streets  anymore  after 
dark  or  even  in  the  daytime.  It  Isn't  safe 
for  a  woman  to  drive  from  one  towji  to  an- 
other. You  can  lay  much  of  the  blame  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  writer  of  that  letter  sent  a  copy  to 
his  two  Senators  and  Congressman  and 
to  the  Chief  Justice  himself. 

A  Women's  Club  in  Chicago  wrote  me 
a  letter,  signed  by  51  members,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Two  atrocious  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  our  State  within  the  past 
months — the  stabbing  of  a  young  woman  in 
Chicago  and  the  shooting  of  two  young  boys 
in  Rockford. 

In  both  cases  the  apprehended  suspects 
are  not  first  offenders.  The  leniency  of  the 
courts  has  excused  their  previous  offenses 
(the  Rockford  suspect  was  acquitted  on 
January  27  of  a  shooting  I) 

We,  the  undersigned,  protest  the  laxity  of 
our  courts  and  the  trend  of  the  judiciary 
which  doea  not,  today,  "promote  the  general 
welfare"  of  the  majority  of  our  people  but 
instead  protects  and  pampers  the  criminal. 
We  earnestly  request  your  consideration  of 
our  protest. 

Another  Women's  Club  in  Maryland 
writes: 

We  add  our  voice  to  the  many  asking  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  recent  five  to  four  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  concerning  con- 
fessions of  criminals. 
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For  two  years  the  Women's  Civic  League 
has  studied  diligently  the  crime  situation  in 
Baltimore  and  other  cities.  The  enclosed 
clippings  speak  for  themselves.  You  have 
heard  from  many  Judges,  district  attorneys, 
and  law  enforcement  officers  and  we  feel  you 
should  hear  from  a  truly  representative 
women's  organization. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
see  that  these  five  to  four  decisions  are 
reversed. 

A  woman  In  Colorado  wrote  to  the 
President,  sending  copies  txi  me,  other 
Senators,  and  to  the  Denver  Post.  Her 
letter  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

I  believe  in  Civil  Rights  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  when  we  see  our  courts  turning  mur- 
derers loose  even  when  they  have  confessed 
the  crime.  Just  becaues  they  hadn't  been  told 
of  their  rights,  it  makes  one  wonder  what 
our  Supreme  Court  Judges  are  trying  to  do. 

I  am  surprised  that  our  pcJlcemen  even 
try  to  catch  a  criminal  when  tliey  know  they 
will  be  turned  loose  to  perpetrate  even  worse 
crimes.  Why  are  our  laws  not  made  to  pro- 
tect the  Innocent  people  as  well  as  the  crim- 
inals? 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  Jose  Suarez 
case  in  question  in  New  York,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  seen  the  many  cartoons  in  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  many  letters  writ- 
ten to  the  papers  by  outraged  citizens  Uke 
myself.  I  am  enclosing  a  few  copies  of  some 
which  have  appeared  In  the  Denver  Poet 
recently. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  criminals  are  laughing 
up  their  sleeves  at  our  laws  and  the  police- 
men who  try  to  enforce  them.  Surely  some- 
one has  the  power  to  make  our  Supreme 
Court  Judges  turn  about  and  rescind  some  of 
their  rulings  which  pat  the  criminal  on  the 
back,  and  if  anything,  make  our  laws  more 
strict  in  the  punishment  of  criminals  before 
our  people  take  matters  into  their  own  hands 
and  form  'vigilante  groups'  such  as  one  per- 
son suggested  in  a  recent  letter  to  above 
newspaper. 

An  outraged  member  of  a  grand  Jury 
who  had  heard  evidence  In  criminal  cases 
in  New  Jersey  took  time  to  write  a  two- 
page  letter  containing  a  heading  reading 
"The  Supreme  Court  Miranda  Decision 
Has  in  Effect  Infringed  Upon  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Majority."    I 
will  not  quote  the  entire  letter  but  will 
quote  these  two  significant  paragraphs: 
Since  the  now  famous  Supreme  Court  Mi- 
randa decision   convicted   murders,   rapists. 
robbers  and  kidnappers  have  been  set  free 
by  the  court.     In  addlUon  many  defendants 
suspected  of  like  crimes  have  also  been  ex- 
onerated.   Furthermore,  during  a  period  of 
from  June  through  September  of  last  year 
out  of  a  total  of  316  persons  arrested  for 
major  crimes  130  refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions or  make  any  statements  after  being  ad- 
vised of  their  constitutional  rights.     There 
are  cases  in  which  confessions  voluntarily 
and  freely  given  represents  the  bulk  of  evi- 
dence against  defendants  and  the  only  solid 
basis  for  convictions.     Those  courts  that  in- 
validate such  confessions  and  remove  such 
statements  as  inadmissable  serve  neither  so- 
ciety nor  justice. 

From  all  Indications  and  it  becomes  more 
evident  every  day  tliat  "Crime  does  payl". 
Rob.  murder,  rape  and  kidnap  because  even 
If  you  are  caught,  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  in 
your  favor. 


not  all  crimes  are  reported,  are  punished, 
and  less  than  12  percent  convicted. 

The  letter  continues : 

It  also  becomes  apparent  that  the  police, 
the  prosecutor,  his  staff  and  detectives  have 
become  the  defendants  and  those  charged 
with  crimes  sit  back  and  blatantly  defy  them 
to  prove  their  guilt  within  the  framework 
of  the  present  Judicial  process.  •  •  •  The 
time  for  action  is  NOW!!  It  behooves  all 
of  us  to  sit  up  and  be  concerned  and  de- 
mand that  the  scales  of  justice  be  adjusted 
so  that  both  sides  are  of  equal  proportion. 

Another  obviously  highly  literate  citi- 
zen in  New  York  has  written  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  efforts  of  your  committee  to  restore 
some  pragmatism  to  law  enforcement  is  ap- 
plauded by  all  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  see- 
ing criminals  pampered  by  a  Supreme  Court, 
five  of  whose  members  have  their  heads  so 
high  in  the  clouds  that  their  feet  have  lost 
all  contact  with  the  ground. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  decadence 
of  any  society  is  Its  inabiUty  to  dlsclpUne 
itself.  A  Supreme  Court  that  has  usurped 
legislative  powers  has  created  thereby  serious 
obstacles  to  the  self-dUclpllnlng  of  this 
country.  Let  It  be  recalled  that  it  was  sub- 
stantially this  Court  that  caused  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Justices  of  the  State  Courts  to 
overcome  its  natural  reluctance  to  criticize 
the  highest  court  of  the  land  and  to  over- 
whelmingly vote  for  a  resolution  urging  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  exercise 
judicial  restraint.  Far  from  acting  as  any 
restraint,  the  resolution  has  apparently 
spurred  the  Court  to  an  even  more  flagrant 
degree  of  judicial  despotism. 

If  it  should  require  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  undo  the  harm  done  to  the 
country  by  the  Supreme  Court — so  be  it. 
To  the  extent  that  the  electorate  could  make 
its  voice  heard  there  would  be  speedy  ratifi- 
cation. We  hope  that  the  Congress  gives  us 
a  chance." 

A  housewife  in  Michigan  writes: 

I  am  encouraged  to  read  that  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  is  frightened,  as  are  your 
constituents,  at  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  relative  to  the  rights  of  criminals. 

We,  those  of  us  who  try  to  live  by  the  laws, 
have  Constitutional  Rights  too.  The  pre- 
amble states  them  thus:  "to  establish  Jus- 
tice, Insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
Welfare",  etc.  Every  one  of  these  require- 
ments have  been  disregarded — and  denied 

by   allovHng  one  confessed  criminal   to   be 
freed. 

What,  in  effect  has  been  done  is  to  insure 
injustice,  insure  domestic  terror,  provide  for 
the  selected  defense,  and  promote  the  specific 
welfare. 

Please  count  this  raised  voice  in  favor  of 
doing  something  about  our  Constitutional 
Rights  before  it  is  too  late! 

A  member  of  a  board  of  supervisors  of 
a  medium  sized  town  in  California 
writes: 


crime  and  law  enforcement.    I  find  your  atti- 
tude wholesome  and  refreshing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority 
of  enforcement  agencies  across  the  nation 
agree  that  the  courts  have  gone  much  too  far 
in  the  so-called  safeguards  of  the  rights  of 
criminals.     This  judicial  splurge  has  caused 
the  police  officer  in  the  field  to  be  maligned 
by  the  very  citizenry  he  is  trying  to  serve  and 
it  seems  that  he  Is  frustrated  at  every  turn 
by  ill-advised  defKsions  that  make  investiga- 
tions for  the  ".truth"  a  mockery.    The  inves- 
tigator shoxnd  not  be  denied  the  vital  work- 
ing tool — questioning  of  suspects.    Innocent 
people  should  not  be  fearful  of  poUce  activ- 
ity.    There  Is  need  for  a  new  era  of  pubUc 
cooperation  with  law  and  its  officers.    As  you 
have  said.  Senator,  the  very  best  soluUon  to 
our  festering  crime  rate  is  quick,  sure,  arrest 
and  pimlshment.     Most  emjjhatlcally,  it  is 
not  "inutterable  nonsense"  when  we  see  the 
murderers,  rapists,  racketeers,  and  others  of 
their  ilk,  make  law  enforcement  a  farce. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  bring  aljout 
a  solid  and  sensible  program  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
from  an  incensed  woman  in  California, 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

Your  recent  Crime  Commission  was  so  pre- 
occupied with  sociological  questions,  they 
could  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees,  they 
are  the  ones  that  are  using  "Obsolete 
Methods."  They  concluded  "criminals  are 
sick,  the  victims  of  social  misfortune,  and 
injustice."  Soft  treatment  only  rewards  the 
criminal,  and  makes  crime  more  profitable. 
Since  when  do  we  tell  criminals  "they  have 
been  systematically  deprived"?  The  whole 
report  of  the  Crime  Commission  was  com- 
plete whitewash  of  criminals  running  ram- 
pant throughout  the  country. 

Never  in  our  history  has  crime  been  so 
richly  revoarded.  It  is  impossible  to  promote 
obedience  to  law  by  rewarding  the  lawbreak- 
ers. Money  alone  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problems.  What  is  needed,  is  a  reversal  of 
our  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  places  the 
criminal  in  a  privileged  position.  We  have 
had  Just  about  enough  of  Mr.  Warren  and 
his  far-left  Court.  We  are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  our  police  officers  humiliated  and  de- 
graded, slugged  and  murdered  by  these  crimi- 
nals that  are  being  turned  loose,  after  being 
tried  and  convicted,  two,  three,  and  some- 
times four,  I  repeat  Mr.  President,  we  are 
sick  and  tired  of  it.  And  from  what  we  are 
are  hearing  from  all  across  this  Country  the 
same  feeling  prevails. 


Mr.  President,  that  Is  no  exaggeration. 
If  one  compares  the  number  of  crimes  re- 
ported with  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  punished,  it  wUl  be  found  that  the 
ratio  is  actually  less  than  10  percent. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  those  In  this 
country  who  commit  felonies  today,  and 


I  wish  to  compliment  you  upon  the  initia- 
tion of  an  investigation  into  the  impact  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  rate  of  crime  in  California  is  growing 
six  times  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  population, 
and  in  Los  Angeles  County  the  ratio  is  ten 
to  one. 

I  certainly  hope  that  your  Subcommittee 
will  be  able  to  do  something  to  cause  the 
Supreme  Court  to  modify  its  way  of  tliinklng. 
If  this  problem  continues  to  grow  we  wiU 
soon  be  unable  to  live  with  It. 

A  Citizen  of  upper  state  New  York  has 
written  the  following  letter: 

As  a  retired  N.Y.  State  Police  Officer.  I 
have  been  closely  following  your  work  on 


In  a  short  letter,  which  is  typical  of 
hundreds  of  such  letters  that  are  being 
received  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  another  wom- 
an in  Ohio  writes  the  following : 

I  have  enclosed  some  clippings  from  the 
paper  that  concern  me  very  much  and  I 
wonder  whom,  besides  yourself,  we  can  turn 
to  to  remedy  these  things. 

The  Supreme  Court  seems  to  be  ob- 
sessed with  finding  new  rights  for  the  crim- 
inal and  for  the  enemies  of  our  govern- 
ment. What  about  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  loyal  Americans?  Can't 
Congress  do  something  to  counteract  some  of 
these  ridiculous  decisions? 

Doesn't  Congress  have  the  power  to  nullify 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  removing 
such  questions  altogether  from  its  lurU- 
diction7 

The  public  in  general  are  becoming  furious 
at  the  way  criminals  and  pro-communists 
are  protected  and  good  law-abiding  loyal 
Americans  reap  the  benefit. 

I  do  hope  your  committee  can  do  some- 
thing about  these  matters  .  .  .  Thanks  very 
much. 

A  resident  of  Hawaii  whose  home  has 
been  burglarized  three  times  within  the 
past  2  years  writes: 
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I  am  In  .  .  .  constant  fear  of  an  "enemy" 
attack  of  oiir  borne  and  family.  Every 
strange  sound  and  movement  has  to  be 
checked  for  fear  the  "enemy"  Is  here  again. 
A  wrong  telephone  call  at  night  makes  xts 
svispwious;  a  knock  on  the  front  door,  day 
or  night,  puts  us  on  the  defensive. 

We  can  never  leave  the  house  with  a  single 
window  open.  Ovu'  home  must  always  be 
sealed  tight.  Even  at  night,  we  can  only 
afford  to  leave  one  window  open.  (We 
would  prefer  breathing  and  dying  from  car- 
bon m.onoxlde  poisoning  than  by  the  hands 
of  an  "enemy"  burglar  .  .  .  and  so  we  all 
sleep  In  one  bedroom  although  we  have  3 
bedroomB.) 

Yea,  this  Is  Hawaii  and  America  I 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  a  real  war  exists 
here.  And  It  pains  me  to  think  of  the  bil- 
lions we  are  spending  over  an  Ideological 
situation  In  Viet  Nam  ...  It  pains  me  even 
more  to  hear  and  read  about  the  idiocy  be- 
ing handed  down  by  the  Warren  court  and  all 
of  the  other  assembly-line  courts. 

This,  I  sincerely  believe,  is  the  American 
tragedy.  Unless  we  can  restore  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  replace  the  letter  with  the  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  law,  we  are  going  to  destroy 
America  as  sure  as  the  Internal  forces  within 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  great  Greek  and 
Roznan  empires. 

The  expression,  "We  are  so  cloae  to  the 
forest  we  cant  see  the  trees,"  holds  true  here. 
Criminals  and  even  murderers  are  freed  be- 
cause of  some  legal  technicality.  It's  about 
time  the  courts  employed  some  courage  and 
began  to  make  decisions  that  are  acceptable 
and  meaningful — in  short,  to  dwell  on  the 
real  business,  the  real  issue  on  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  collea^es  to 
know  that  these  letters  are  just  what  I 
say  they  are — representative  samples  of 
protest  from  intelligent,  concerned  and 
alarmed  fellow  citizens.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  the  public  Is  aroused.  They 
are  demanding  and  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  action  by  their  representatives  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those,  no 
doubt,  who  will  characterize  these  letters 
from  our  citizens  as  "unutterable  non- 
sense." They  will,  no  doubt,  contend 
that  their  expressions,  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  their  pleadings  are  just  "emo- 
tional nonsense."  And,  of  course,  those 
who  do  so  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
petitions  for  remedial  action  and  protec- 
tion, and  continue  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  problems  created  by  recent  5-to-4 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  criminal 
cases.  But  I  cannot  and  do  not  share 
their  attitude  and  complacency  or  lack  of 
concern. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  resume  hearings  tomorrow  on 
bills  designed  to  restore  the  rule  of  rea- 
son in  the  admissibility  of  voluntary  con- 
fessions, and  on  a  bill  to  permit  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  tap  telephone  wires 
being  used  in  organized  criminal  activi- 
ties, after  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to 
our  courts  and  obtaining  a  court  order. 

Search  warrants,  obtained  upon  prob- 
able cause  and  authorizing  search  of  our 
offices  and  homes  and  places  of  business 
have  never  been  thought  to  be  unreason- 
able within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  makes  no  sense  to  argue  that 
similar  warrants  to  listen  in  on  tele- 
phones used  by  organized  criminals  vio- 
late either  the  Constitution  or  common 
sense.  Would  the  Supreme  Court  rule 
that  what  a  law  eniorcement  officer 
overheard  while  listening  to  a  conversa- 


tion through  a  keyhole  is  inadmissible  in 
a  criminal  trial  because  it  constituted  an 
unconstitutional  invasion  of  privacy? 
Let  us  hope  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not,  in  its  pellmell  rush  to 
aid  the  criminal,  Anally  bar  all  evidence 
against  the  defendant  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  follow  the  hearings  of  our 
subcommittee  and  will  during  this  ses- 
sion respond,  by  action,  to  the  rising 
anger  and  just  indignation  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

President  Johnson  Is  quoted  as  saying 
recently  that  "tragically  some  Ameri- 
cans fear  not  only  the  criminals  who 
break  the  law  but  also  the  men  who  seek 
to  enforce  it."  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  the  President  saw  fit  to  thus  belittle 
and  degrade  our  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment officers  throughout  the  country. 
We  teach  our  children  that  poUce  officers 
are  their  friends  and  not  Uieir  enemies 
to  be  feared.  Mr.  President,  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  have  received  on  this 
subject,  I  have  not  received  one  letter 
from  any  citizen  saying  that  he  is  afraid 
of  the  police.  The  foregoing  samples  of 
letters,  however,  demonstrate  most  clear- 
ly that  our  citizens  do  fear  the  criminal 
and  are  genuinely  alarmed  at  the  unjust 
and  unrealistic  decisions  of  the  present 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  releas- 
ing self-confessed  felons  on  our  society. 

No,  Mr.  President;  decent  law-abiding 
citizens  in  this  country  do  not  fear  the 
police.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  tragically  misiirformed  when 
he  made  that  statement.  What  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  this  country  now  fear 
is  the  criminal  element  in  our  midst  and 
the  5-to-4  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  newly  appointed  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  is  quoted  as  feeling  that 
"no  case  has  been  made  out"  for  the 
proposition  that  the  Miranda  decision 
has  adversely  affected  law  enforcement 
to  the  extent  that  congressional  action 
is  required.  His  view  Is  certainly  not 
shared,  Mr.  President,  by  experienced 
judges,  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  chiefs 
of  police  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country.  As  you  well 
know,  many  judges  have  freely  ex- 
pressed themselves  about  harmful  effects 
of  these  decisions.  The  consequences 
were  predicted  by  the  minority  Justices 
on  the  Court  itself.  Prosecuting  at- 
torneys and  law  enforcement  officers  are 
practically  unanimous  in  urging  our  sub- 
committee to  take  legislative  action  to 
restore  commonsense  in  legitimate  police 
interrogation  and  in  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  voluntary  confessions  and 
admissions. 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  would  be 
derelict  if  It  took  no  action.  Congress 
should  and  must  respond  to  this  appeal 
from  our  citizens  throughout  the  land 
for  protection  from  the  depredations  of 
criminal  activities. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  on  the 
si>eech  he  Is  making.  I  also  congrat- 
ulate him  on  the  number  of  bills  which 
he  has  introduced  seeking  to  correct 
some  of  what  I  think  are  very  erroneous 


decisions,  particularly  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  area  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment. 

There  has  developed  a  philosophy  of 
thought  In  this  country  In  recent  years 
that  somehow  the  criminal  Is  not  to 
blame  for  his  offense,  but  that  society  has 
failed  the  criminal.  Would  the  Senator 
care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  commented  on 
that  last  night  on  the  television  program. 

Many  people  say  that  the  trouble  is 
poverty,  that  poverty  is  the  cause  of 
crime,  as  well  as  ignorance.  Well,  igno- 
rance may  be  a  strong  factor  and  poverty 
may  be  a  smaller  factor,  but  today  we 
have  the  most  affluent  society  we  have 
ever  had,  which  means  that  there  is 
certainly  less  poverty  in  the  United 
States  today  than  ever  before,  and  I 
think  there  is  less  Ignorance  in  the 
United  States  than  ever  before.  Yet,  the 
crime  rate  continues  to  rise. 

Thus,  there  must  be  other  factors  In- 
volved. I  stated  last  night  that,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  the  Increasing  crime  rate  In  this 
coimtry  is  the  breakdown  in  discipline  In 
the  home,  In  the  lack  of  adequate  In- 
struction there,  as  well  as  the  failure  of 
the  schools  to  Instill  Into  the  youth  of 
this  country  those  basic  principles  and 
ideals  which  are  essential  to  the  building 
of  good  character  which  have  made  this 
Nation  great.  I  think  the  fault  lies  In 
those  areas. 

Next  to  that,  I  think  the  actual  break- 
ing down  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
Is  another  factor. 

In  my  judgment,  those  are  the  three 
principal  greatest  causes  for  the  In- 
crease in  the  crime  rate  In  this  country 
today. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Will  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  If  poverty  Is  the 
cause  of  so  much  crime,  then  would  It 
not  be  logical  to  state  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  should  have  been  the  "Al  Ca- 
pone"  of  his  day,  should  he  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  most  certainly 
could  have  developed  into  some  kind  of 
criminal  on  the  basis  of  being  born  poor. 
Instead  of  the  great  patriot  and  states- 
man that  he  turned  out  to  be  In  spite 
of  It. 

Of  course.  I  appreciate  that  poverty 
has  some  Influence  on  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple. But  so  do  hardships.  So  does  any 
kind  of  adversity. 

Nevertheless,  poverty,  adversity,  lack 
of  opportunity  are  no  excuse  for  crime. 

The  honest  people  of  this  world  down 
through  the  ages,  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, have  always  found  a  way  to  sur- 
vive amd  to  live  honorably,  and  ulti- 
mately to  prosper,  without  having  to  re- 
sort to  crime. 

There  Is  such  a  thing  as  earning  our 
way  In  life.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as 
working  for  what  we  get.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  being  thrifty.  There  Is  such 
a  thing  as  providing  for  ourselves,  and 
trying  to  take  care  of  our  families. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  loving  and 
having  devotion  for  the  family.  There 
Is  such  a  thing  as  the  right  to  be  In- 
spired to  go  out  and  earn  one's  living 
and  make  our  way  In  life  honorably,  de- 
cently, and  by  hard  work.  Instead  of 
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trying  to  cheat  and  steal  and  murder  In 
order  to  get  sustenance. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  fully  share  the 
Senator's  views.  The  Senator  is  a  for- 
mer, able  prosecuting  attorney  In  his 
State  of  Arkansas,  where  he  made  an 
outstanding  record.  Does  not  the  able 
Senator  feel,  as  I  do,  that  the  changes 
In  our  laws  brought  about  by  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  regarding  the  free 
and  voluntary  giving  of  confessions  has 
imposed  a  drastic  impediment  upon  the 
law  enforcement  officers  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Absolutely.  Let 
me  suggest  this :  A  fellow  has  a  right  to 
be  silent.  Yes,  he  has,  but  there  are  few 
honest  men  who  want  to  be  silent.  Hon- 
est people  feel  that  they  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  preserve  law  and  order  In 
this  country.  If  they  do  not  have  some- 
thing to  hide,  or  if  they  are  not  guilty, 
they  will  willingly  speak  up  and  tell  the 
facts  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Most 
honest  people  feel  a  responsibility  to 
make  their  contribution  toward  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals,  to  see  that  they 
receive  Justice. 

There  is  no  excuse  to  say,  "Well,  you 
must  not  ask  anyone  a  question  because 
he  has  a  right  not  to  answer."  I  think 
that  our  law  enforcement  officers  have  a 
duty  to  interrogate  anyone  they  think 
can  throw  some  light  on  or  give  some 
information  with  respect  to  dastardly 
crimes. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  think  that  the 
simple  ascertaining  of  justice  would  de- 
mand it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  It  not  only 
demands  it  but  there  can  be  no  law  en- 
forcement without  it. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  country  is 
moving  toward  chaos.  Just  a  few  more 
Supreme  Court  decisions  further  to 
shackle  law  enforcement  officials  In  their 
work  and  their  responsibility,  and  we 
will  finally  reach  the  point  that  there  will 
be  no  competent,  legal,  valid  evidence 
which  anyone  can  present  against  a 
criminal  because  it  would  Infringe  upon 
his  lights  If  we  expose  his  conduct. 

Ml-.  TALMADOE.  Again  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  very  much  for 
yielding.  I  share  his  views  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  have  just  listened 
to  a  speech  to  which  all  of  us  subscribe. 
For  3  years  now  I  have  been  making 
speeches  along  similar  lines,  calling  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  some  of  the  facts 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  just  laid  before  us. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
when  a  few  years  have  passed  and  we  are 
able  to  look  at  this  matter  objectively. 
In  the  light  of  time,  the  dlssenUng  de- 
cisions of  Justice  Harlan  and  the  other 
Justices  will  go  down  In  history  as  the 
most  clearly  worded  statements  of  legal 
justice  that  have  been  written  In  the 
past  30  years  In  this  country? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  those  dis- 
senting decisions  are  very  profoimd.  I 
think  they  signal  a  warning  that  we  cer- 
tainly had  better  heed.    I  have  stated 


in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  state, 
that  there  is  no  delight  or  pleasure  in 
disagreeing  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  land.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  criti- 
cal. But  something  must  be  done.  The 
courts  and  the  other  events  are  stimulat- 
ing an  increase  in  crime  in  this  country 
which  must  be  checked;  otherwise  we 
are  headed  for  national  chaos.  The 
enemy  is  also  within.  It  is  not  merely 
the  doctrines  of  foreign  Ideologies. 
There  is  an  enemy  within  that  has  dis- 
respect for  law,  that  resists  obedience 
to  the  law,  that  exercises  wanton  dis- 
regard of  the  law  to  have  its  way,  that 
is  disrespectful  of  decency  and  integrity. 
These  people  have  no  purpose  to  work; 
no  desire  to  be  members  of  the  human 
family;  or  to  have  decent  respect  for 
their  fellow  man.  Those  who  are  prey- 
ing upon  the  fruits  and  the  labors  of 
others  for  their  welfare  and  sustenance 
are  enemies  of  freedom,  liberty,  justice, 
of  everything  this  Oovernment  stands 
for  and  everything  that  has  made  it 
great  up  to  this  hour. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur most  heartily  in  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  I  sincerely  hope— and  I  intend 
to  speak  about  this  further  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  at  a  later  time — that  out  of  his 
committee,  we  can  come  up  with  legis- 
lation which  will  cause  an  about-face  in 
the  prevailing  attitude.  We  are  at  the 
point  of  anarchy.  The  Senator's  re- 
marks, particularly  about  the  police  of- 
ficers and  those  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  find  in  me  a  warm 
response,  because  I  know  that  today  our 
law  officers  are  the  only  group  who  stand 
between  us  and  total  anarchy  in  our 
streets.  Unless  something  is  done,  and 
done  quickly,  unless  we  get  away  from 
the  concept  that  the  public  at  large  is 
responsible  for  what  these  people  are 
doing,  I  can  see  no  future  for  this  coun- 
try. 

We  must  support  our  law  officers;  we 
must  support  our  prosecutors;  and  I 
might  say  that  each  citizen  needs  to 
look  anew  at  the  responsibilities  and  the 
oath  he  takes  when  he  serves  on  a  jury, 
and  be  sure,  when  he  walks  out  of  that 
jury  box.  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  part  he  plays  in  the 
enforcement  of  our  laws  through  the 
decisions  he  has  made  as  a  juror. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  congratulate  him  on 
his  excellent  remarks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  still  my  belief— and 
I  shall  assert  it  again  and  again- that 
of  the  five  wise  men  who  have  supported 
these  majority  decisions  and  are  respon- 
sible for  them,  at  least  one,  after  proper 
reflection  and  taking  into  account  the 
conditions  that  have  developed  and  now 
prevail  In  this  country,  will  reconsider 
his  decision  and.  at  the  next  opportunity, 
get  back  on  the  track  to  restore  respect 
for  what  was  the  traditional  procedure  in 
this  country  from  the  time  our  judiciary 
system  was  founded,  so  that  our  own  tra- 
ditions and  what  was  constitutional  im- 
der  the  great  codes  in  the  past  may  again 
be  observed  and  respected  in  this  coun- 
try. 


Certainly,  when  four  members  of  the 
Court  criticize  as  seriously  as  have  the 
four  dissenting  members  the  most  recent 
such  decisions,  then  we  In  Congress 
should  alert  ourselves  to  the  Issue,  and 
the  American  people  should  take  note. 

The  people  are  taking  note  that  there 
is  something  wrong.  They,  too,  know 
what  Is  happening  throughout  the  land, 
and  they  want  something  done.  The 
next  responsibility  Is  ours. 

There  are  two  statutory  approaches. 
One  is  by  a  statute  defining  what  is  a 
voluntary  confession,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  may  be  considered 
in  a  trial  court  and  the  Jury  may  pass 
upon  It,  and  the  other — though  I  hope 
we  never  have  to  do  this— is,  as  someone 
suggested  In  a  letter  I  have  received,  to 
delimit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  matter  of  confessions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  commend  birn  upon 
the  speech  he  has  made.  His  words  are 
words  of  wisdom.  He  has  spoken  coura- 
geously, and  his  speech  Is  most  timely. 

Will  not  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
first  responsibility  of  government  is  to 
maintain  law  and  order? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Without  It,  gov- 
ernment cannot  survive.  A  government 
of  free  men,  I  will  put  it  that  way,  can- 
not survive.    A  dictatorship  might. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  can  be  no  indi- 
vidual liberty  unless  government  Itself 
maintains  law  and  order;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  absolutely 
true.  We  hear  much  today  about  indi- 
vidual liberty.  That  liberty  will  not  be 
preserved  unless  there  is  law  and  order. 
It  cannot  be.  Finally,  we  shall  have 
nothing  but  the  law  of  the  Jimgle.  where 
the  strongest  survive. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  every  citizen,  as  a  part  of  the 
price  he  has  to  pay  for  living  in  a  society 
of  law  and  order,  should  cooperate  with 
the  police,  even  when  it  leads  to  incon- 
venience, delay,  and  embamissment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  repeat  two 
things  I  said  a  while  ago,  in  answer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
We  talk  about  the  rights  of  the  criminal; 
that  he  has  a  right  to  be  told  he  has  a 
right  to  a  lawyer,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
be  told  he  does  not  need  to  talk.  But 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  they  do  not  tell 
him  that  he  has  an  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship. I  think  he  should  be  told  that  also ; 
because  I  think  when  you  take  the  fifth 
amendment  right  not  to  talk,  there  Is  a 
corresponding  obligation  of  citizenship; 
smd  If  our  police  forces  and  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  cannot  Interrogate 
those  who  may  have  Information  ^l>out 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  then  law  en- 
forcement Is  at  an  end  in  this  country. 
When  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  crook,  the 
scoundrel,  and  the  law  viokbtor,  and 
take  the  fifth  amendment  on  every- 
thing, we  cannot  have  law  and  order. 
There  is  a  corresponding  obligation. 

Somewhere,  there  is  a  maxim  that 
every  citizen  is  presumed  to  know  the 
law.     Certainly,  as  for  repeaters,  who 
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have  been  oonvloted,  have  been  In  the 
penitentiary,  have  been  tried,  have  been 
in  the  courtroom — it  is  absurd  to  start 
telling  them,  "You  have  a  right  not  to 
say  anything,  you  have  a  right  to  be 
silent,  you  have  a  right  to  an  attorney, 
and  if  you  do  not  have  an  attorney  or 
money  to  get  Mie,  we  will  provide  you 
one." 

That  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held,  and  it  has  gone  too  far.  In  my 
Judgment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  believe  he  has 
rendered  an  outstanding  service  to  the 
Senate  and  to  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  20  min- 
utes. 


FUTURE  OP  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation came  Into  being  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Although  the  Department  Is 
new,  the  concern  of  the  Congress  about 
adequate  transportation  facilities  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 

Our  Poimding  Fathers  saw  fit  to  pro- 
vide In  the  Constitution  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  for  the  delivery  of 
mall.  Later,  as  railroads  developed,  the 
Congress  and  private  rail  companies  co- 
operated in  the  development  of  much 
of  our  Nation,  and  particiilarly  the  West. 
As  the  people  turned  to  cars,  the  Con- 
gress in  conjunction  with  the  States  em- 
barked on  the  construction  of  a  nation- 
wide network  of  interstate  highways.  I 
need  not  review  our  aid  to  airports  and 
airlines  in  the  days  before  air  transpor- 
tation was  a  profitable  venture.  I  need 
not  mention  the  concern  we  have  evi- 
denced for  the  development  and  regula- 
tion of  transportation  in  this  Nation  by 
means  of  the  various  commissions  and 
agencies  we  have  created  throughout  the 
years.  The  point  Is  that  whenever  there 
has  been  a  real  transportation  need,  op- 
portunity, or  crisis -in  this  Nation,  the 
Congress  has  acted. 

Those  legislators  who  voted  for  the 
railroad  land-grant  programs  could 
hardly  have  envisioned  the  West  as  It  Is 
today.  Yet  their  foresight  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  this  tremendous  development. 

Even  as  recently  as  the  1950's,  when 
we  voted  to  construct  and  coordinate  the 
interstate  freeways  in  America,  we  did 
not  realize  the  fantastic  numbers  of  cars 
tliat  would  be  traveling  these  roads  to- 
day. Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to  think  of 
what  would  have  happened  had  we  not 
acted  as  we  did  back  in  the  1950's.  To- 
day, this  Nation  is  faced  with  a  situation 
which  Is  a  combination  of  a  need,  an 
opportunity,  and  a  crisis. 

We  have  a  tremendous  network  of  rail- 
road lines  in  this  country.  In  peace,  and 
particularly  in  war.  these  railroad  lines 
have  served  us  extremely  well.  There 
was  a  time  when  nearly  every  little  town 
was  served  by  a  railroad  at  one  sort  or 
another.  In  many  cases  even  small 
towns  were  served  by  several  Unes. 

Times  have  changed.  First  came  the 
automobile  in  the  1920's  combined  with 
a  demand  for  better  paved  roads.  Mil- 
lions who  traveled  by  rail  soon  owned 


private  autos  and  preferred  to  drive 
them  instead. 

Then  came  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  Many  of  the  larger  railroads 
were  forced  to  cut  back  service  for  ec- 
onomic reasons.  Small  railway  lines, 
many  of  them  nothing  more  than  sub- 
urban electric  Interurban  routes,  were 
forced  to  abandon  service  completely. 
The  trend  continued  imabated  until  the 
entry  by  the  United  States  into  World 
Warn. 

Then,  every  form  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  heavy  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  East  and  West  to  the  sur- 
viving interurban  electric  lines  of  the 
Midwest,  did  a  yeoman  Job  in  contrib- 
uting to  our  defense  effort.  With  a 
scarcity  of  gasoline  and  no  new  cars  on 
the  production  lines,  the  railroads  ab- 
sorbed the  tremendous  passenger  load 
with  hardly  a  noticeable  effort. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  however, 
railroad  passenger  traffic  has  been  on 
a  steady  decline.  Long  haul  passenger 
traffic  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The 
remaining  interurban  lines  which  sur- 
vived the  war  have  been  abandoned,  al- 
moa^  without  exception. 

On  the  other  hand,  air  transportation 
has  boomed,  and  rightfully  so.  An 
overnight  train  hardly  appears  attrac- 
tive in  comparison  with  a  2-hour  flight. 

Highways  have  been  built  in  ever  In- 
creasing numbers.  Yet,  the  rate  of 
traffic  using  these  highways  is  so  great, 
they  become  crowded  almost  the  minute 
they  are  opened.  My  own  State  of 
Colorado,  which  until  Just  a  few  years 
ago  was  considered  almost  rural  in 
status  has  rush-hour  traffic  Jams  In 
several  of  its  major  cities.  The  traffic 
tieups  in  Denver  will  match  those  of  any 
comparably  sized  city.  Traffic  between 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  for  in- 
stance, is  ever  increasing  in  intensity. 

Until  recently,  few  gave  much  thought 
to  this  developing  situation.  It  was  as- 
simied  that  we  would  simply  have  to 
build  more  highways  and  airports  to 
solve  the  projected  problems. 

Just  recently,  however,  experiences  in 
our  major  cities  and  highly  concentrated 
areas  of  the  Nation  have  shown  us  that 
an  infinite  number  of  cars  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated on  conventional  highways 
without  prohibitive  expense  and  destruc- 
tion of  too  much  property  for  right-of- 
way  and  parking  in  the  process.  In  ad- 
dition, observers  of  air  traffic  patterns 
are  beginning  to  concern  themselves  that 
the  niunber  of  flight  corridors  in  metro- 
politan areas  is  not  inexhaustible  either. 
If  the  projections  of  population  I  am  sure 
we  have  all  seen  and  read  are  correct, 
then  this  entire  Nation  will  be  faced  with 
a  gigantic  problem  of  mobility  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future.  Even  my  own  State 
could  well  be  faced  with  a  transportation 
problem  of  some  magnitude  between 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  on  the  north  and  Pueb- 
lo, Colo.,  on  the  south.  The  problem  is 
we  Just  are  not  sure  what  is  likely  to 
happen  and  whether  or  not  we  can  han- 
dle it,  especially  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  present 
time.  Throughout  the  Nation,  and  Col- 
orado is  no  exception,  passenger  trains 
are  being  taken  off  one  by  one,  and  what 
was  once  referred  to  as  "creeping  aban- 
donment" has  begun  to  gallop.   I  am  not 


suggesting  that  there  is  not  some  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  these  abandon- 
ments in  light  of  the  present  conditions, 
and  in  view  of  what  we  are  doing — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  what  we  are  not 
doing — in  the  field  of  rail  transportation. 
The  proverbial  vicious  cycle,  however,  has 
set  in.  Without  deciding  whether  the 
chicken  or  the  egg  came  first,  it  is  safe 
to  observe  that  most  people  are  not  rid- 
ing the  trains  and  the  railroads  are  not 
doing  much  to  promote  ridership  by 
speed,  schedule,  or  equipment.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  railroads  can  apparently  no 
longer  compete  with  airlines,  and  most 
often  take  second  place  to  vehicles  driven 
on  our  Nation's  highways  and  to  our  bus 
system. 

Paced  with  the  need  to  move  the  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  mail  at  a  faster 
pace  the  Post  Office  Department — for 
many  years  one  of  the  railroads'  larg- 
est customers — has  begun  a  systematic 
discontinuance  of  its  contracts  with  the 
railroads  to  haul  mail.  The  rail  service 
may  be  slow  and  inefficient.  So  the  Post 
Office  Department  decided  that  planes  or 
trucks  can  handle  it  better;  or  the  Post 
Office  Department  may  decide  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  it,  to  cancel  a  rail- 
way post  office  contract.  In  that  case, 
the  railroad  soon  argues  that  it  can  no 
longer  Justify  the  operation  of  a  passen- 
ger train  because  of  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  mail  contract. 

No  matter  what  the  causes,  and  no 
matter  whether  the  railroad  or  the  post 
office  is  initially  responsible,  the  fact  is 
that  less  and  less  mail  is  being  hauled 
by  fewer  and  fewer  trains,  and  more  and 
more  trains  are  being  discontinued  on 
the  excuse  that  they  are  no  longer  needed 
to  haul  mail. 

The  discontinuance  of  these  trains  is 
causing  a  hardship  to  many  communi- 
ties, large  and  small,  across  the  Nation. 
It  is  true  that  passengers  in  large  num- 
bers do  not  use  some  of  the  trains  the 
railroads  are  seeking  to  discontinue,  but 
abandonment  of  rail  service  leaves  many 
communities  isolated  from  other  ade- 
quate reliable  year-around  forms  of  pas- 
senger transportation.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  fact  that  trains  are  well  pa- 
tronized Is  no  guarantee  either  that 
they  will  be  continued  in  operation. 
The  California  Zephyr  is  a  good  case  in 
point.  That  Zephyr  Is  a  Joint  railroad 
operation.  The  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road has  asked  for  permission  to  discon- 
tinue its  portion  of  the  run.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  do  so,  the  Chicago  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  and  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  which  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  continue  in  the  passenger 
business  will  be  denied  an  access  route 
to  the  west  coast.  Yet  the  Zephyr  is 
well  patronized.  There  are  times  when 
reservations  must  be  made  months  In 
advance  to  obtain  a  seat.  I  could  cite 
several  other  recent  examples  where  well 
patronized  passenger  trains  are  up  for 
discontinuance. 

In  the  East,  the  New  Haven  carries 
millions  of  commuters  In  and  out  of  the 
New  York  area.  The  trains  are  packed 
but  not  profitable.  If  it  were  up  to  the 
New  Haven,  passenger  trains  would  have 
ceased  long  ago,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  alternative  means  of  trans- 
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portatlon  for  these  commuters  other 
than  our  already  overcrowded  highways. 
Here  In  the  East,  we  have  begun  an  ex- 
periment in  high-speed  rail  service, 
which  will  get  imderway  later  this  year. 
Trains  will  run  between  Washington  and 
New  York  and  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  population  in  the  East  already  Jus- 
tifies the  existence  of  high-speed  rail 
service  on  a  frequent  time  schedule. 
Now  It  is  a  matter  of  selling  the  public 
on  riding  such  trains  when  they  are 
offered. 

But  there  are  many  other  areas  in  the 
Nation  which  will  soon  have  the  popula- 
tion and  thus  the  problems  of  the  so- 
called  Northeast  Corridor.  Yet,  each  of 
these  areas  Is  unique.  Geographically, 
these  high-density  regions  will  be  vastly 
different.  They  will  be  different  In  the 
type  of  existing  rail  facilities  available. 
They  will  be  different  In  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  concerning  private  vs.  public 
transportation.  They  will  doubtlessly 
vary  as  to  what  sources  of  power  are 
available  to  operate  a  transportation  sys- 
tem. So  while  one  isolated  project  has 
begun  to  focus  attention  on  finding  a 
solution  to  the  transportation  problems 
I  believe  are  right  ahead  of  us.  Little  if 
any  study  is  being  given  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Little  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  potential  needs  of  those  areas 
which  may  be  facing  a  crisis  of  tomor- 
row. By  the  same  token  almost  nothing 
is  being  done  to  face  up  to  the  problems 
of  today;  namely,  the  abandonment  and 
discontinuance  of  most  long  haul  or  ndh- 
commuter  short  run  passenger  service  In 
the  coimtry. 

Thus,  the  real  purpose  of  my  remarks 
today  Is  to  smnounce  that  on  April  28  I 
will  introduce  a  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion asking  that  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  conduct  a  nationwide 
study  of  the  potential  future  uses  of  all 
rail  lines  In  the  United  States.  I  believe 
this  study  should  be  designed  to  deter- 
mine If  future  population  growth  will 
indicate  eventual  usage  of  surface  rail 
lines  for  high-speed  passenger  service 
and  if  high-speed  rail  service  can  be 
adaptable  to  railway  post  office  opera- 
tions. In  addition,  this  study  should 
seek  to  find  out  If  there  Is  any  long- 
range  passenger  and  mail  route  poten- 
tial from  the  development  of  economical 
feeder  service  from  areas  of  low  popula- 
tion density  to  areas  of  high  density 
where  high-speed  service  Is  most  likely 
to  be  operated. 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  justification  for 
the  continuation  of  passenger  or  mall 
service  in  the  long  range,  I  would  be  the 
last  to  Insist  that  the  railroads  should 
operate  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  many 
examples  where  a  facility  was  needlessly 
abandoned  or  discontinued,  only  to  be 
needed  8ifter  and  subsequently  resur- 
rected shortly  thereafter,  but  at  a  tre- 
mendous and  almost  prohibitive  cost.  At 
this  very  time,  rapid  transit  Unes  are  be- 
ing planned  and  built  to  serve  the  same 
communities  where  earlier  rapid  transit 
lines  were  discontinued  Just  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

In  the  face  of  existing  ridership  de- 
cline and  perhaps  even  existing  tech- 
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nology  as  it  relates  to  rail  operations, 
abandonments,  and  mall  contract  can- 
cellations may  be  justified.  But  there  is 
much  we  do  not  really  know  about  the 
future  potential  of  our  existing  railroads. 

I  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  study 
of  which  I  speak  should  define  the  future 
megalopolis  areas  of  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve the  study  should  determine  if 
demonstration  projects  similar  to  the 
Northeast  Corridor  experiment  should  be 
considered  in  these  other  high  density 
areas.  Perhaps  some  sort  of  timetable 
for  such  experiments  might  be  suggested 
by  the  department.  In  line  with  the  popu- 
lation projections  now  available.  We 
ought  to  find  out  what  steps  might  be 
taken  now  to  Insure  that  If  and  when  we 
want  to  make  use  of  our  railroad  lines, 
they  will  be  ready  for  us  to  use. 

We  have  all  heard  that  long-distance 
passenger  operations  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  accept 
that  cliche  at  this  point.  We  have  not 
had  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  pos- 
sible use  of  auto  carrier  cars  on  passen- 
ger nms.  Such  an  operation.  In  which 
the  car  could  be  transported  along  with 
the  passenger,  might  be  ideal  for  family 
vacation  trips  or  as  a  substitute  for 
winter  driving  on  the  interstate  roads.  A 
comprehensive  study  might  be  able  to  tell 
us  If  there  would  be  any  benefit  to 
smaller  communities  in  between  point- 
to-point  destinations  on  an  auto-carrler 
rail  route. 

Speaking  of  the  smaller  commimltles, 
even  with  rapid  population  growth,  their 
needs  In  terms  of  service  by  railroads 
will  continue  to  be  small.  Yet,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  a  wise  transportation 
policy  would  prevent  Isolation  of  these 
commimltles  from  railroad  operations. 
Certainly,  some  research  ought  to  go  Into 
the  development  of  economical  equip- 
ment capable  of  giving  service  to  small 
communities. 

Some  years  ago,  the  railroads  thought 
they  had  such  equipment  in  the  rall- 
diesel  car,  or  RDC.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, the  RDC  themselves  did  not  prove 
to  be  very  economical.  Today  only  a 
few  of  them  are  In  operation.  The  con- 
cept, however,  remains  valid.  A  single 
imlt  capable  of  nmning  In  either  direc- 
tion without  the  need  of  an  outside 
source  of  motive  power  remains  In  the 
eyes  of  many  observers  the  key  to  pro- 
viding service  to  small  cities.  We  need  a 
piece  of  equipment  which  would  do  for 
the  railroads  what  the  bus  has  done  for 
the  highways. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  power. 
Just  recently.  I  returned  from  Europe, 
where  once  again  I  saw  fast,  efficient 
trains  being  pulled  by  electrically  driven 
locomotives.  In  fact,  electricity  is  being 
used  In  all  major  rail  expansions  In  all 
of  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and 
a  variety  of  nations  around  the  world. 
Some  of  these  coimtrles  have  an  extreme 
advantage  In  that  they  are  able  to  obtain 
electric  power  very  cheaply.  Others  do 
not  have  such  an  advantage. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  in  Prance 
where  trains  run  at  speeds  up  to  200 
miles  per  hour,  and  Japan  where  the  new 
Tokaldo  line  is  a  grotmd  transportation 
marvel,  electric  power  is  being  used  ex- 
clusively.   In  the  future,  some  areas  of 


our  coimtry  may  be  able  to  obtain  power 
at  lower  rates.  Then,  too,  the  age  of 
nuclear  powerplants  may  still  evolve. 

If  nothing  else,  many  innovations  in 
rail  passenger  transportation  have  been 
forthcoming  abroad  when  they  have  not 
been  In  evidence  here.  It  would  seem 
appropriate,  then,  that  we  examine  the 
railroad  systems  overseas  In  comparison 
with  our  own,  to  see  what  successful  con- 
cepts In  use  there  might  be  applied  here. 
Normally,  private  enterprise  would  study 
areas  of  this  nature  on  its  own.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  railroads  have  been 
interested  only  in  getting  out  of  the  pas- 
senger business,  not  tn  Improving  It. 
Until  the  Federal  Government  put  large 
Injections  of  millions  of  dollars  Into  this 
area,  those  who  build  passenger  trains 
showed  very  little  interest  in  the  innova- 
tions which  have  been  made  abroad. 

I  believe  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment should  coordinate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  this  study  to 
determine  the  potential  for  mail  service 
on  high  speed  or  feeder  trains. 

Research  and  development  should  be 
the  key  to  this  study.  I  would  hope  that 
If  Congress  asks  the  Department  to  con- 
duct it,  the  survey  would  pinpoint  the 
areas  of  need  in  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  field  of  surface  rail  tech- 
nology. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  study  Is 
essential  to  the  future  transportation 
planning  of  this  Nation,  and  because  to 
conduct  a  survey  there  has  to  be  swne- 
thing  in  existence  to  study,  I  will  ac- 
cordingly suggest  In  this  resolution  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
declare  a  moratorium  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  all  rail  psissenger  service  and  the 
abandonment  of  all  rail  routes  where 
passenger  service  Is  being  operated  until 
the  study  is  completed.  Certainly  the 
losses  to  all  concerned — even  If  It  is 
proven  that  abandonment  in  the  end  is 
wholly  justified — cannot  compare  with 
the  cost  of  replanning,  rebuilding,  and 
resurrecting  trains  or  systems  which 
have  gone  out  of  business. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  will  ask 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  the  cancellation  of  all 
railway  post  office  contracts  with  the 
railroads,  even  where  such  a  contract  In- 
volves a  predominantly  freight  or 
"mixed"  train. 

To  summarize,  our  population  pro- 
jections point  to  an  urgent  need  for  this 
Nation  to  return  to  the  concept  of  mov- 
ing people  rather  than  Just  moving  cars. 
While  badly  neglected,  poorly  main- 
tained, and  in  many  cases,  in  poor  flnan- 
clEil  condition,  our  Naticm's  railroads 
still  provide  a  solid  network  which  may 
solve  our  future  transportation  problems. 

To  find  out  Just  what  future  for  the 
railroads  we  can  expect  to  develop  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  our  railroad  systaiis  Is  desi)erately 
needed.  But  so  as  not  to  Impiede  the 
study,  which  may  provide  answers  to  the 
key  questions  of  how  to  revive  long  haul 
passenger  service  and  of  how  to  pro- 
vide continued  mall  and  passenger  serv- 
ice to  small  communities,  the  ICC  should, 
in  my  Judgment,  hold  up  on  abandon- 
ments and  train  discontinuances,  and  the 
Post  Office  should  not  cancel  mall  con- 
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tracts  until  we  have  the  complete  pic- 
ture in  our  hands. 

Congress,  from  the  time  it  authorized 
the  first  postal  roads  down  to  the  recent 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  never  failed  to  act  when  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation's  future  were 
at  stake.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  in  its  wisdom  to  take  this  first 
small  step  at  this  very  significant  point 
In  our  history. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Unfortunately.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  when  my  colleague  began  his 
speech,  but  I  have  read  his  statement. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  proposes  a 
niunber  of  points  which  are  of  oiormous 
Importance  in  connection  with  the  future 
of  our  country. 

We  have  a  situation  at  the  present 
time,  particularly  in  connection  with 
postal  service,  in  which  the  discontinu- 
ance of  postal  service  by  trains  has  cre- 
ated a  vast  number  of  problems.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  our  State  of  Colorado, 
but  also  in  other  areas. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  urging 
that  this  matter  be  the  subject  of  a  major 
study.  I  would  be  happy  if  the  Senator 
would  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  honored  and  I 
am  happy  to  add  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator as  a  cosponsor.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator. 

While  I  have  spoken  specifically  of 
two  or  three  Instances  in  our  State,  the 
fact  is  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
plagues  a  great  many  States,  and  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  when  the  railroad  says,  "We 
are  operating  at  a  loss;  now  they  have 
taken  away  postal  contracts,  and  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  nin,"  they 
may  be  entirely  correct,  and  we  cannot 
ask  them  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

The  moratorium  on  the  cancellation 
of  postal  contracts  and,  perhaps,  a 
moratorium  on  abandonments  until  this 
study  is  complete  may  offer  us  a  way  out, 
and  may  offer  plans  for  the  future  which. 
Indeed,  could  make  the  railroad  picture 
brighter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  assume  that  my 
colleague,  as  I  have  had,  has  had  dis- 
cussions with  some  knowledgeable  people 
who  have  been  in  the  postal  service  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  Those  who  have 
spoken  to  me,  at  least,  have  felt  a  good 
deal  of  the  congestion  problems  and  dif- 
ficulty in  distribution  of  mall  could  be 
improved  to  some  extent,  if  we  were 
able  to  keep  our  postal  train  service  in 
operation  rather  than  canceled.  Has  my 
colleague  had  that  type  of  information? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  had  that  type 
of  information. 

Last  week  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  testified  that  the  situation 
was  due  mostly  to  the  Incapacity  of  the 
trains.  However,  I  think  It  is  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  fault  on  both  sides, 
and  also  on  the  side  of  the  Postal 
Department. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  again  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  bringing  attention  to 
what  I  think  is  a  useful  type  proposal  by 
which  we  can  get  to  some  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  problem. 

When  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  during  the  89th  Congress,  we 
had  problems  brought  up  in  connection 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ti  Hart- 
ford Railroad.  It  seemed  difflctilt,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  that  line  in 
operation.  The  question  was  how  to 
do  it. 

The  study  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned could  bring  up  problems  of  that 
type  as  well  as  those  problems  which 
the  Senator  mentions  specifically. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  because  Wyoming 
shares  a  keen  and  genuine  interest  in  a 
resolution  of  the  problem  confronting  the 
railroads,  as  does  the  State  of  Colorado. 

We  see  a  diminution  In  rail  service 
which  we  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy 
for  many  years.  We  see  a  diminution  in 
Jobs  and  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
smaller  communities  that  are  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  all  which  the 
presence  of  rail  service  brings  to  those 
communities. 

In  addition  to  those  reasons,  we  know 
that  If  we  are  denied  passenger  service, 
which  seems  to  follow  the  phasing  out  of 
the  postal  service,  there  will  be  no  public 
transportation  of  any  kind;  no  depend- 
able kind  of  transportation  for  our 
smaller  Wyoming  communities  that  are 
presently  served  by  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice only. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  excellent  presentation.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  take  heed  of  his 
recommendations  and  see  to  it  that  this 
legislation  moves  forward  rapidly  so  as 
to  prevent  the  phasing  out  of  a  type  serv- 
ice that  certainly  Is  very  vital  to  Wyom- 
ing, as  well  as  much  of  the  West. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  constructive  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pxarson]  . 

THE    CRISIS    OF    THE    CITIES    DE- 
MANDS NEW  APPROACHES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  future 
historians  of  American  society  will  write 
that  the  1960's  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  and  concerted  effort  to  deal  with 
the  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
problems  of  the  Nation's  cities.  The 
wisdom  and  energy  with  which  we  tackle 
these  problems  today  will  determine  the 
quality  of  American  life  tomorrow. 

There  have  been  those  who  have 
sounded  an  alarm  about  an  Impending 
crisis  of  the  cities  for  a  decade  or  more. 
But  the  tact  remains  that  it  Is  only  re- 
cently that  society  as  a  whole  has 
awakened  to  this  crisis;  a  crisis  which  is 
headlined  in  terms  of  rising  crime  rates, 
chronic  unemployment,  festering  slums, 
disintegrating  family  structure,  explosive 


racial  unrest,  congested  streets,  polluted 
air,  and  contaminated  water. 

We  have  discovered— or  more  properly 
have  been  foreed  to  recognize — that  the 
problems  are  more  numerous,  more  per- 
sistent, and  more  difficult  of  solution  than 
we  had  previously  realized.  And  be- 
latedly and  disappointedly,  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  many  of  the  contemporary 
efforts  by  municipal.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  are  falling  short  of  achiev- 
ing the  goals  so  expansively  proclaimed 
at  their  inception.  Indeed,  many  of 
those  programs  have  Indirectly  served 
to  multiply  and  intensify  the  problems  of 
the  cities.  For  example.  Government- 
backed  mortgage,  housing,  and  highway 
construction  measures  have  contributed 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  core  of  cen- 
tral cities  by  speeding  the  exodus  of 
middle  income  families  to  the  suburbs. 
And  there  is  strong  evidence  to  suggest 
that  welfare  programs  together  with 
their  achievements  have  served  to  at- 
tract poverty-stricken  migrants  to  the 
city  slums  and  even  to  the  breakup  of 
slum  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  big  cities  and  the  failures  of 
existing  programs  to  solve  them  was 
dramatized  by  the  hearings  conducted 
last  fall  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Reorganization.  I  see  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
Chamber.  I  also  recall  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  participated  and 
made  a  great  contribution  to  those  hear- 
ings. 

A  common  theme  expressed  at  these 
hearings  is  that  the  cities  desperately 
need  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of 
Federal  aid.  A  spokesman  for  the  U.8. 
Council  of  Mayors,  indicated  that  the 
cities  will  need  at  least  $250  billion  in 
Federal  money  over  the  next  decade. 
The  mayor  of  New  York  City  suggested 
that  his  city  alone  would  need  $50  billion 
in  the  next  10  years  to  maintain  his  city 
as  a  decent  and  livable  place. 

These  are  staggering  sums  of  money, 
yet  they  may  be  realistic  estimates  of 
genuine  needs,  although  a  revealing  in- 
dication of  Just  how  ill  prepared  we  are 
to  estimate  future  financial  needs  came 
to  light  during  these  same  hearings  when 
administration  officials  were  totally  im- 
prepared  and  unable  to  put  a  reliable 
price  tag  on  existing  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  urban  programs.  But,  in  any 
case,  no  one  doubts  that  there  will  have 
to  be  a  considerable  Increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  tax  revenue  devoted  to  the  cities 
in  the  future. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  while  it  is  certainly  the  case 
that  the  cities  need  more  new  dollars, 
they  need  new  Ideas  even  more.  Old 
dogmas  must  be  shattered.  New  sources 
of  ideas  must  be  tapped. 

The  crisis  of  the  cities  looms  so  large 
partly  because  we  have  been  so  tardy  in 
recognizing  how  pressing  these  problems 
are,  but  more  Importantly  because  we 
have  lacked  and  still  are  lacking  In  the 
kind  of  vision  and  know-how  necessary 
to  solve  these  problems.  Many  of  the 
ideas  which  went  into  the  programs  now 
In  operation  were  new,  and  even  revolu- 
tionary in  the  eyes  of  some,  when  they 
were  enacted.    But  now  for  the  most 
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part,  those  Ideas  and  the  programs  which 
they  fostered  are  obsolete  and  because 
they  are  obsolete  they  are  failing  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  the  problems  at  which 
they  are  directed  and.  In  fact,  in  some 
cases  apparently  serve  to  aggravate  exist- 
ing problems  and  to  generate  new  ones. 
The  antipoverty  program  is  the  most 
recent  example  of  a  new  effort  grounded 
in  old  ideas.  This  program  brought  new 
money,  new  people,  new  government 
agencies,  and  even  a  new  spirit  to  the  task 
of  eliminating  the  cancer  of  poverty. 
But  for  all  its  new  spirit,  new  money,  and 
new  people,  it  has  been  characterized  to 
date  by  relatively  few  new  ideas  about 
how  to  effectively  implement  the  goals  so 
proudly  proclaimed. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  while  not  mini- 
mizing the  challenge  of  finding  new 
sources  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  reve- 
nue to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  most  imposing 
challenge  is  that  of  the  search  for  new 
Ideas  and  new  ways  of  solving  problems 
which  dally  grow  in  Intensity  and  com- 
plexity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  first  of  all  sug- 
gest that  the  cities  themselves  must  be 
more  creative  and  more  energetic  in 
finding  solutions  to  their  own  problems. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  they  should  no 
longer  look  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
for  aid  and  assistance,  because  in  a  very 
real  sense  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities  are  national  problems  and  must  be 
dealt  with  at  the  national  level,  with  na- 
tional resources. 

But  Just  as  the  cities  cannot  handle 
their  pressing  problems  by  themselves, 
neither  can  the  Federal  Government  be 
expected  to  shoulder  the  full  burden. 
More  Importantly,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  certain  commonality  to  city 
problems  all  across  the  Nation,  each  city 
has  its  own  unique  characteristics  which 
only  local  people  can  deal  with  effec- 
tively. 

Greater  creative  responsibility  by  local 
and  State  governments  cannot  be 
achieved  by  Federal  edict.  Yet,  wher- 
ever possible,  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  to  create  and  promote  an 
atmosphere  which  encourages  the  cities, 
in  cooperation  with  their  State  govern- 
ments, to  take  a  more  independent  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  also  likely,  Mr.  President,  that 
municipalities  would  deal  more  respon- 
sibly with  their  own  problems  If  they 
were  granted  broader  home  rule  author- 
ity to  their  respective  State  governments. 
In  a  related  point,  surely  metropolitan 
area  governments  and  planning  author- 
ities would  appear  desirable  In  many  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  another  area  In  which 
the  search  for  new  approaches  must  be 
concentrated  Is  to  find  more  effective 
ways  of  encouraging  greater  involve- 
ment by  private  business,  labor  unions, 
and  civic  groups.  I  would  not  Justify 
the  need  for  greater  participation  by  the 
private  sector  on  the  basis  that  less  gov- 
ernment action  is  desirable,  but  rather 
on  the  basis  that  more  than  public  action 
Is  demanded. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  old  argument 
that  private  effort  Is  always  more  prefer- 
able and  more  effective  than  govern- 


ment action,  which  Is  nothing  more  than 
the  combined  effort  of  Individuals.  By 
the  same  token,  I  reject  the  equally  out- 
moded concept  that  public  problems  can 
be  dealt  with  only  through  government 
activity.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  all  the 
problems  of  the  cities  caimot  be  solved 
by  government  alone.  Government  must 
enlist  the  help  of  the  private  sector. 

Several  proposals  along  this  line  have 
already  been  advanced,  some  of  the  most 
promising  being  sponsored  by  fellow  Re- 
publicans. For  example,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs],  have  both  presented  comprehen- 
sive and  precedent  shattering  proposals 
for  government-industry  partnership  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  slum  housing  areas. 

These  proposals  by  Senator  Percy  and 
Senator  Javits  are  examples  of  what 
steps  the  Federal  Goverrunent  might  t^e 
to  encourage  greater  involvement  of  the 
private  sector  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  State  and  local  governments 
should  also  explore  means  by  which  they 
can  encourage  greater  participation  by 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  bar- 
riers in  this  search  for  new  approaches 
is  the  stereotyped  image  we  have  of  cities 
and  the  urbanization  process. 

The  development  of  the  megalopolis, 
for  example,  has  generally  been  viewed 
as  inevitable  and  basically  desirable. 
These  massive  urban  concentrations  have 
been  seen  as  a  product  of  unavoidable 
economic  forces  which  inexorably  de- 
mand greater  and  greater  centralization 
of  our  productive  capacities.  This  con- 
centration is  generally  viewed  sis  eco- 
nomically desirable  In  that  we  have  as- 
simied  that  there  is  a  great  advantage 
of  economies-ln-scale  associated  with 
large,  centralized  productive  centers. 

This  traditional  view  must  now  be 
questioned.  Quite  aside  from  the  social 
problems  that  are  obviously  generated  by 
this  type  of  massive  urbanization,  it  is 
now  becoming  increasingly  apparent,  I 
believe,  that  there  are  numerous  eco- 
nomic Inefficiencies  associated  with  this 
type  of  concentration.  It  is  very  likely, 
for  example,  that  the  economic  overhead 
costs  associated  with  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, garbage  treatment  and  disposal 
and  other  public  services  more  than  off- 
set the  improved  efficiency  of  centralized 
production  centers. 

As  another  example.  It  Is  likely  that 
there  are  gigantic  economic  wastes  as- 
sociated with  the  movement  of  people  to 
and  from  work  in  the  great  metropolitan 
areas.  That  many  thousands  of  people 
in  areas  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Wwhlngton,  D.C.,  must 
spend  from  1  to  2  hours  each  day  com- 
muting to  and  from  work  is  not  only 
psychologically  frustrating  but  certainly 
economically  wasteful. 

Mr.  President,  overriding  this  prob- 
lem of  possible  economic  waste  is  the  fact 
that  the  massive  concentration  of  popu- 
lation is  often  the  root  cause  of  such 
social  problems  as  high  crime  rates, 
weakening  of  the  family  structure  and 
racial  discontent. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  suggests  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 


be  desirable  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  undertake  measures  designed  to  help 
control  the  now  indiscriminate  concen- 
tration of  population  and  economic 
resoiu-ces. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent pr(HX>sal  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota,  Senator 
MuNDT,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment deserves  serious  consideration. 
This  proposal,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor, would  create  a  commission  to  eval- 
uate the  relationship  between  economic 
development  and  population  change.  It 
would  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  eco- 
nomic factors  related  to  migration  and 
population  concentratlon.and  would  pro- 
vide us  with  a  great  deal  of  solid  data 
about  the  urbanization  process  and  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  population  and 
resources  which  we  simply  do  not  have  at 
the  moment.  The  results  of  the  studies 
conducted  by  such  a  commission  would 
lay  the  groundwork  for  actions  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing a  more  economically  efficient  and  so- 
cially desirable  geographic  distribution 
of  population  and  economic  resources. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
argxunent  that  we  need  to  break  through 
the  stereotyped  image  about  cities  and 
urbanization  in  general,  I  have  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  reports  of  the 
projected  development  of  the  new  city  in 
Minnesota.  This  experimental  project 
apparently  will  be  a  joint  operation  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and,  if  successfully  carried 
through,  may  result  in  a  completely  self- 
contained  city  of  approximately  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  persons  located  in  what 
is  now  a  rural  area. 

Many,  of  course,  would  scoff  at  this 
experiment,  and  it  may  well  indeed  prove 
to  be  unsuccessful.  But  the  project 
should  not  be  casually  written  off  Just 
because  it  is  new  and  different,  for  it  is 
out  of  such  experiments  may  come  the 
ideas  and  experiences  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  long-rai\ge  solution  of  the 
crisis  of  the  American  cities.  For  as  we 
look  to  the  future,  present  myths  must  be 
shattered  and  new  ways  must  be  found 
for  redirecting  old  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  en- 
couraging indications  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  modify  our  attitudes  toward  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  I  have  mentioned 
some  of  these  above  and  I  hope  to  con- 
tribute to  this  trend  with  several  pro- 
posals such  as  they  may  be.  However, 
Mr.  President,  we  can  expect  to  see  the 
proposal  and  adoption  of  really  new  and 
effective  approaches  only  after  we  have 
completely  broken  out  of  the  old  patterns 
of  thought  and  begin  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  from  the  fresh  view- 
point demanded  by  this  modem,  by  this 
complex  age. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  think  it  is  most 
worthwhile.  I  would  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  would  study  the 
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speech.  I  think  it  Ls  a  very  important 
and  very  worthwhile  speech,  one  which 
tries  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  urban 
areas  over  the  period  of  the  next  decade. 
I  con«rratulate  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
tribution of  a  very  valuable  speech  on 
tiiis  subject  to  the  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  may  seem  odd  that  one  coming  from 
Kansas  would  be  concerned  over  this 
question,  but  the  out-migration  from 
rural  areas  to  the  cities  need  not  be  ir- 
revocable. I  made  note  of  the  experi- 
ment in  Mirmesota.  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  is  difBcult  to  "keep  them  down  on  the 
farm,"  so  to  speak,  but  the  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  many  Eiu'opean 
countries,  of  industry  moving  to  the  rural 
areas,  thereby  creating  opportunities  for 
jobs,  may  be  a  partial  solution  to  some  of 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas. 

The  alleviation  of  traffic,  of  crime  prob- 
lems, of  housing  problems  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  may  offer  some  imrtlal 
solution.  While,  as  I  have  said,  it  may 
seem  surprising  that  these  suggestions 
should  come  from  a  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, we  have  these  problems  in  Wichita, 
Topeka,  and  Kansas  City,  and  thus,  not 
only  the  Senator  from  New  York,  or  Sen- 
ators from  States  having  large  cities,  but 
Senators  from  all  the  States  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
why  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
rendered  a  great  service.  There  is  an  in- 
terrelationship of  these  problems. 
Where  the  State  of  New  York  or  the 
State  of  Peimsylvania  fails  because  of  a 
failure  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  or  where  Illinois  fails  be- 
cause the  problems  in  Chicago  have  not 
been  solved,  it  affects  Kansas  and  the 
rest  of  the  States.  So  the  thought,  imag- 
ination, and  courage  needed  to  find 
solutions  to  these  problems,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  contributed  by 
his  speech  today,  are  necessary,  for  the 
whole  country  will  be  affected — not  only 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  or 
other  States  with  urban  areas,  but  all  the 
States. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resxmied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  146)  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  146)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hartke  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  4061(a)(2)(A)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  rates  of  tax  on  passenger  automobiles, 
etc.)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"  '7  percent  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  through  March 
31.  1968.' 

and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

"  '7  percent  for  the  period  beginning  on 
March  16,  1966,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Automobile  Excise 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1967. 

"  '4  percent  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Automobile  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1967  through  March  31,  1968.' 

"(2)   The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 

(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  sold 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Section  6412(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  floor  stocks  refunds  on  passenger 
automobiles,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'or  before  January  1,  1966.  April  1,  1968,  or 
January  1,  1969'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'before  January  1,  1966.  before  the  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Automobile 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1967,  or  before 
April  1.  1968,  or  January  1.  1969'. 

"(c)(1)  Where  after  March  16,  1967,  and 
before  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  new  automotive  item  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4061(a) 

(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  has 
been  sold  to  an  ultimate  purchaser,  there 
shall  be  credited  or  refunded  (without  Inter- 
est) to  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Im- 
porter of  such  article  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  tax  paid  by  such  man- 
ufacturer, producer,  or  importer  on  his  sale 
of  the  article,  and  the  tax  made  appUcable  to 
the  article  on  such  day,  If — 

"(A)  cl»lm  for  such  credit  or  refund  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  on  or  before  December  10,  1967, 
based  upon  Information  submitted  to  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  before 
November  1.  1967.  by  the  person  who  sold  the 
article  (In  respect  to  which  the  credit  or  re- 
fund Is  claimed)  to  the  ultimate  purchaser; 
and 

"(B)  on  or  before  December  10,  1967,  re- 
imbursement has  been  made  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  for  the  tax  reduction  on  the  article. 

"(2)  No  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Im- 
porter shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
an  article  unless  he  has  in  his  possession 
such  evidence  of  the  sale  of  the  article  to 
an  ultimate  purchaser,  and  of  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  tax  to  such  purchaser,  as 
may  be  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  law,  including  pen- 
alties, applicable  in  respect  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4061(a)(2)  of  the  Code 
shall.  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  apply  In  respect  of  the  credits 
and  refunds  provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  credits  or  refunds 
constituted  overpayments  of  the  tax. 

"(d)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  'Au- 
tonioblle  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1967'. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act 
to  restore  the  Investment  credit  and  the  al- 


lowance of  accelerated  depreciation  In  the 
case  of  certain  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes'." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles.  The  present  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  is  7  percent.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  a  reduction  to  4  percent. 

Under  the  law  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles will  automatically  drop  next 
April  1  from  7  to  2  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  a  gradual  scale,  rather 
than  permit  a  sudden  steep  drop  in  the 
future. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  excise  tax  reduction  on  autos  is  im- 
portant. First,  the  question  of  equity. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  7-percent 
tax  credit  is  proposed  to  give  about  |1 
billion  in  tax  relief  to  business.  I  do  not 
come  empty-handed  in  this  regard.  I  am 
for  this  tax  reduction  for  business.  Last 
fall  when  the  administration  asked  that 
the  tax  credit  be  suspended,  I  voted 
ag£dnst  such  suspension,  because  I 
thought  it  was  unsound  as  the  economy 
was  already  showing  signs  of  leveling  off. 
I  think  it  Is  proper  for  us  now  to  correct 
that  mistake,  because  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Investment  has  dropped  more  se- 
verely than  anyone  had  anticipated. 

To  have  an  economic  slump  at  this 
time  is  remarkable.  It  is  remarkable  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  middle  of  war  ex- 
penditures, and  expenditures  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  over  some  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  My  own  view  is 
that  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  keep  the  economy  going 
and  growing.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
enough  strategic  moves  or  maneuvers 
available  to  the  Government  permitting 
it  to  deal  with  it  in  an  effective  and 
timely  manner.  The  only  sure  way  is 
to  have  the  private  economic  sector  move 
ahead. 

My  own  viewpoint  is  that  we  must 
depend  on  two  factors  to  do  this.  The 
first  is  to  permit  business  to  operate  at 
a  profit — not  necessarily  as  large  a  profit 
as  last  year,  but  a  profit.  The  second  is 
to  keep  the  people  working  at  full-time 
employment. 

Some  individuals  have  indicated  that 
the  anticipated  trouble  In  emplosnnent 
at  this  time  of  year  did  not  occur  this 
year,  in  response  to  the  reduction  or  the 
so-called  slowdown  in  the  economy.  But 
I  point  out  quite  candidly  that  there  is 
something  which  Is  just  a  little  bit  more 
important  than  the  actual  number  of 
people  working.  That  Is  the  number  of 
hours  worked.  That  figure,  the  number 
of  hours  per  worker  per  week,  dropped 
from  its  1966-67  high,  41 V^  hours  per 
week,  to  40.3  hours. 

In  other  words,  what  those  figures 
really  say  is  that  the  number  of  people 
working  was  maintained  at  the  same 
level,  but  the  number  of  hours  they 
worked  was  reduced  to  nearly  their 
regular  time,  because  of  a  decretwe  in  de- 
mand, both  in  the  consumer  sector  and 
from  inventory  building  rate.  That 
amounted,  in  effect,  to  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  consumer  purchasing  power; 
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and  that  reduction  in  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  has  been  felt  all  across  the 
board,  not  alone  as  a  result  of  tight 
money,  but  as  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  any  individual  has 
to  spend. 

To  the  greatest  degree,  the  initial  im- 
pact of  the  tight-mcHiey,  high-interest- 
rate  policy,  and  the  slowdown  of  the 
economy  was  felt  in  the  market  for  new 
homes.  At  the  present  time,  the  home- 
building  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  at  a  staggering  low,  the  lowest  it  has 
been  in  5  years.  The  economic  effect  of 
this  alone  is  severe,  but  the  social  effect 
will  most  certainly  be  felt  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  We  liave 
an  increase  in  population.  Young  cou- 
ples find  themselves  in  a  situation  where 
they  do  not  have  enough  money  to  make 
a  down  payment  on  a  home  of  their 
own,  so  the  result  is  that  they  are  forced 
to  double  up  with  parents.  This  creates 
economic  and  social  situations  which 
portend  trouble;  and  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer before  us  will  aggravate  that 
situation. 

The  No.  2  place  the  slowdown  affected 
extremely  is  the  automobile  industry. 
It  is  true  that  automobile  sales  in  the 
last  10  days — that  is,  the  first  10  days 
of  April — have  somewhat  recouped  their 
loss  of  the  first  3  months;  but  automo- 
bile sales  were  down  25  percent  in  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year,  and  it  would 
take  an  exceptional  boom  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  regain  those  losses.  I  am  not 
one  who  is  crying  that  automobile  sales 
are  going  to  fall  to  an  alltime  low,  or  that 
they  will  necessarily  go  below  the  7  mil- 
lion level.  With  an  annual  growth  of 
3  percent  in  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple who  should  be  buying  automobiles, 
the  fact  remains  that  instead  of  having 
an  Increase  in  sales,  we  are  having  a 
substantial  aggregate  decrease. 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
comparable  period,  the  first  10  days  of 
April  1966,  was  one  of  the  low  points  for 
automobile  sales  in  the  1966-67  year.  So 
to  compare  these  figures  for  the  first  10 
days  of  April  of  1967  with  the  figures 
for  the  first  10  days  of  April  1966  gives 
a  distorted  picture. 

How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  this  war. 
then,  if  we  canont  pay  for  it  out  of  the 
taxes  paid  on  corporate  profits,  or  if  we 
cannot  pay  for  it  in  taxes  on  the  amount 
of  earnings  from  overtime  work?  There 
is  definitely  going  to  be  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon, for  America,  of  finding  our- 
selves with  increased  expenditures  for 
war,  some  $5  billion  less  than  what  we 
spent  at  the  height  of  World  War  n, 
with  the  threat  of  at  least  a  $20  billion 
deficit,  which  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  at  the  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  said  is  not  only  possible 
but  completely  thinkable.  Mr.  Martin 
further  states  that  the  estimate  of  $20 
billion  may  even  be  low,  and  the  figure 
may  more  nearly  approximate  $22  or 
$23  billion. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  pay  for  this  war,  and  I  think  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  get  about  that  busi- 
ness, and  that  Is  to  provide  means  where- 
by we  can  keep  the  economy  moving  at  a 
boom  level  in  the  middle  of  a  war.  One 
of  the  quickest  and  most  effective  ways  to 


do  that  Is  to  reduce  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles, which  are  a  deterrent  to  the 
sales  of  the  products  of  a  very  prime 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is 
plenty  of  authority  for  such  a  reduction. 
Most  of  today's  private  economists  will 
tell  you  the  real  need  today  is  not  to  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  availability  of 
funds  for  Investment  in  the  automobile 
industry,  because  the  availability  of 
funds  there,  at  the  present  time,  is  not 
the  detriment  which  keeps  them  from 
expanding. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  a  little- 
noticed  effect  of  the  present  situation  in 
the  automobile  industry  is  that  fact  that 
automobile  production  in  Canada  is  rock- 
ing right  along,  increasing,  due  to  this 
ill-fated  Canadian-United  States  auto- 
motive agreement,  which  guaranteed,  no 
matter  what  happened  to  automobile 
sales  and  production  in  the  United 
States,  that  production  in  Canada  would 
continue  to  be  maintained,  and  in  fact, 
increased. 

I  think  it  Is  important,  again,  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  Paul  A. 
Samuelson,  the  well-known  institute 
economist  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  advocates  the  reduction 
of  automobile  excise  taxes;  that  William 
P.  Butler,  vice  president  for  economic  re- 
search at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  advo- 
cates the  reduction  of  automobile  excise 
taxes;  and  that  Leif  H.  Olsen,  senior  vice 
president  and  economist  of  the  First  City 
National  Bank  of  New  Yorit,  has  advo- 
cated a  reduction  In  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles. 

We  now  come,  Mr.  President,  to  a  sub- 
sidiary issue,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
steel.  Steel  production  was  very  hard 
pressed  to  keep  pace  with  last  year's  pro- 
duction. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
representatives  of  the  steel  industry  have 
been  asking  many  Members  of  Congress 
to  support  the  Imposition  of  a  high  tariff 
to  prevent  Imports  of  steel  entering  the 
United  States.  The  reason  for  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  s*eel  mills  have  found 
no  quick  recovery,  and  have  indicated,  as 
late  as  April  9,  that  the  chances  for  quick 
recovery  of  the  steel  market  are  slim. 
This  Ls  contained  in  a  report  which  stated 
that  steel  and  rails  have  shown  no  Im- 
provement, that  most  of  the  forecasts  call 
for  shipments  to  remain  at  their  present 
levels  through  May  and  June,  and  that 
for  some  companies  the  order  trend  is 
stUl  downward.  As  one  marketing  man 
explained : 
We  need  a  pickup  Just  to  stay  even. 

Then,  on  the  question  of  Inventories, 
the  accumulation  of  Inventories  presents 
a  question  which  needs  to  be  resolved 
very  quickly,  or  we  will  have  a  serious 
problem  on  our  hands.  There  again,  the 
question  of  a  cutback  is  very  important, 
because  one  of  the  potential  consiuners 
Is  the  steel  industry  itself.  For  a  time, 
excess  steel  production  was  going  into 
semifinished  inventories;  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  an  order  improvement,  and 
individual  companies  were  starting  to  run 
out  of  storage  space.  To  quote  one  exec- 
utive, he  said: 

I  think  you  are  going  to  see  cuts  at  the 
mills,  principally  because  everyone  la  loaded 
with  Inventory. 


Then  be  made  this  remarkable  state- 
ment: 

There  isn't  any  place  you  can  put  It — 

that  is,  the  inventory — 
unless  you  rent  the  State  of  Ohio. 

All  of  these  things,  Mr.  President,  in- 
dicate quite  clearly  that  what  we  have 
on  our  hands  is  a  slowed-down  economy. 
I  certainly  am  not  in  a  position  to  state 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  next 
quarter,  but  I  know  one  thing:  The  first 
quarter  reports  of  heavy,  major  corpo- 
rations in  this  country  were  sad.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  can  reverse  that  trend  now, 
we  will  take  out  what  I  call  "recession 
insurance." 

One  of  the  major  editorials  dealing 
with  the  question  of  inventories,  and 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  decline, 
was  contained  in  the  April  8  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  which  they  said: 

At  the  moment,  the  economy  is  coping 
with  the  imbalances  that  took  root  in  the 
expansion,  when  monetary  policy  was  much 
too  tight  and  fiscal  policy  was  not  tight 
enough.  The  process  of  correction  has  stUl 
some  way  to  go.  The  Ijasic  problem  is  that 
the  supply  of  goods  is  much  greater  than 
the  demand  and  there  are  limits  to  the  power 
and  Influence  of  economic  poUcy  in  boIvUik 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  entire  edito- 
rial, entitled  "Dealing  With  the  De- 
cline,"  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  8,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Dkalinc  WrrH  thk  Decunk 
( — "The  basic  problem  is  that  the  supply  of 
goods    is    much    greater    than    the    de- 
mand— ") 

Despite  a  brave  show  of  unconcern  about 
the  current  softening  In  business  activity 
and  continued  insistence  that  tax  Increases 
win  still  be  needed  later  on,  Washington's 
public  actions  bear  little  relation  to  its  pub- 
licized expectations.  It  may  be  talking  pros- 
perity, but  It  is  behaving  as  if  it  fears  re- 
cession. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  reduction  in  its  dis- 
count rate,  which  wUl  make  credit  cheaper 
and  more  readily  avaUable,  U  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  bold  and  resolute  measures  taken 
by  the  monetary  authorities  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  counter  a  decline.  The  combi- 
nation of  easier  money  and  an  expansive 
fiscal  policy  is  potent  medicine  for  what  alls 
the  economy.  In  time.  It  will  moderate  the 
forces  of  contraction  and  pave  the  way  for  a 
powerful  and  perhaps  Inflationary  resur- 
gence. But  it  Is  doubtfxil  that  it  will  have 
the  immediate  effect  of  stopping  the  down- 
turn In  its  tracks. 

At  the  moment,  the  economy  is  coping  with 
the  Imbalances  that  took  root  in  the  expan- 
sion, when  monetary  policy  was  much  too 
tight  and  fiscal  policy  was  not  tight  enough. 
The  process  of  correction  has  stUl  some  way 
to  go.  The  basic  problem  Is  that  the  supply 
of  goods  U  much  greater  than  the  demand 
and  there  are  limits  to  the  power  and  In- 
fluence of  economic  policy  in  solving  It. 

The  outlook  is  for  a  paring  down  of  Inven- 
tories, which  means  a  f  luther  decline  In  pro- 
duction and  an  Increase  in  unemployment. 
It  also  means  a  narrowing  of  profits  and  re- 
ductions in  payrolls.  Manufacturers  will 
not  be  spending  as  much  in  adding  to  their 
capacity  as  they  did  when  demand  was 
strong.  And  there  Is  always  the  poeslbUity 
that  the  slowing  down  of  activity  will  touch 
off  a  chain  reaction  or  uncover  weaknesses 
that  were  masked  by  the  preceding  boom. 
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There  Is  little  tbat  economic  policy  can  do 
that  has  not  been  done  to  restore  momentum 
to  the  economy.  More  in  fact  cannot  be  at- 
tempted without  endangering  the  nation's 
balance  of  payments  and  the  stability  of  the 
dollar.  The  President  can,  of  course,  with- 
draw his  request  for  Increases  In  corporate 
and  Individual  Income  taxes.  But  while  Im- 
position of  higher  taxes  would  almost  siirely 
result  in  a  recession,  a  decision  to  refrain 
from  applying  this  particular  brake  will  not, 
by  itself,  boost  the  economy. 

The  Administration  has  to  recognize  that 
it  must  improve  its  econmlc  forecasting  that 
Is  the  basis  for  policy  making.  And  it  must 
also  realize  that  even  if  it  corrects  its  fore- 
casting mistakes,  there  are  lUnits  to  the 
shifts  it  can  make  In  Its  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

The  Administration  is  to  be  commended 
for  moving  so  quickly  and  lorthrlghtly  once 
It  learned  that  the  economy  was  in  trouble. 
But  It  Is  always  difficult  to  prevent  a  decline 
when  it  is  under  way.  The  right  time  for 
action  is  when  the  economy  Is  still  expand- 
ing and  excesses  and  distortions  begin  crop- 
ping up.  The  only  way.  In  fact,  to  stop  a 
downturn  Is  to  keep  it  from  getting  started 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  point  out  that  this 
Is  the  very  heart  of  the  matter.  In  other 
words,  action  by  the  Government,  per 
se,  cannot  correct  this  imbalance  indef- 
initely. 

Then  we  have  one  other  very  signifi- 
cant fact,  and  that  is  the  report  of  the 
gross  national  product  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
it  is  Important  to  note  that  this  was  the 
first  time  in  almost  6  years  that  the 
gro6S  nati(Hial  product  had  ftdled  to 
show  a  "real"  increase  in  any  one 
quarter. 

This  is  serious  for  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  it  is  serious  business  for  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  and  its  revenue  expec- 
tations. 

I  would  say,  on  this  basis,  that  if  we 
tu-e  going  to  pay  for  the  war,  the  quickest 
way  to  pay  for  it  would  be  to  increase  the 
amount  of  revenue  coming  into  the 
Treasury.  When  we  repeal  excise  taxes, 
we  make  it  ix)ssible  to  Increase  our  rev- 
enue without  an  actual  increase  in  taxes. 

I  imagine  that  if  we  do  not  take  suffi- 
cient action  at  this  time,  before  the  close 
of  this  year  we  will  have  again  the  tight 
money  policy,  the  high  interest  rate  prob- 
lem, and  a  staggering  increase  in  our 
Federal  debt  on  our  hands. 

If  there  were  a  request  to  increase  the 
debt  limit,  we  would  find  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  a  position  in  which,  instead 
of  asking  for  a  reduction  in  excise  taxes, 
as  I  ask  for  today,  the  Government  would 
be  asking  for  a  cut  In  taxes  across  the 
board. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  that.  But  this 
Is  not  the  way,  in  my  judgment,  to  run 
a  ship  of  state. 

If  we  grant  a  tax  cut  of  roughly  $1 
billion  to  business,  there  is  no  reason  in 
equity  or  eomomlc  reasoning  why  we 
cannot  at  this  time  provide  for  a  cut 
In  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  respect  the  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  connec- 
tion with  his  amendment;  however,  at 
this  particular  time  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment for  the  simple  reason  that  we  do 
not  have  the  money  with  which  to  fi- 
nance it. 


The  amendment  of  the  Senator  would 
cost  an  estimated  $720  million,  repre- 
senting the  difference  in  the  cost  of  re- 
pealing these  excise  taxes  today  rather 
than  on  the  effective  date  of  April  1, 
1968. 

The  Government  collects  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  a  year  from  excise 
taxes.  At  a  time  when  we  have  a  $18 
billion  to  $20  billion  deficit  confronting 
us  for  fiscal  1968,  an  average  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  month,  we  cannot  afford  to  reduce 
taxes. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  said  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  plan  to  reduce  these  excise  taxes 
next  April  does  leave  a  notch,  but  I  think 
the  administration  has  ample  time  in 
which  to  make  the  decision  for  next  year. 

Personally,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  expiration  date  be  advanced  beyond 
April  1,  1968.  We  do  not  have  sufficient 
revenue  so  that  we  can  cut  any  taxes  at 
this  time. 

The  American  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association  has  taken  the  position 
that  while  they  would  like  to  see  these 
taxes  eliminated  tills  is  not  the  time  to 
do  so  in  view  of  the  huge  deficits  which 
confront  the  administration. 

That  association  has  gone  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  these 
excise  taxes  at  this  time.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  many  others  in  the  In- 
dustry. 

Their  position  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
association. 

Regardless  of  how  meritorious  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  may  be,  we 
must  nevertheless  recognize  that  we  do 
not  have  an  extra  $700  million  so  that  we 
can  afford  to  make  this  tax  reduction. 

The  amendment  should  be  rejected. 
Just  as  we  rejected  the  proposal  last  week 
to  repeal  the  excise  taxes  on  telephones, 

If  we  repeal  the  excise  tax  on  one  item 
certainly  we  open  the  floodgates,  and  we 
shall  be  asked  to  repeal  the  entire  $8 
billion  of  excise  taxes. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Senator  would 
say  that  at  this  particular  time  we  would 
be  fiscally  responsible  if  we  were  to  take 
such  action. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  for  focusing 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
criminatory excise  tax  which  applies  to 
automobiles. 

I  wish  I  thought  it  were  practicable 
and  feasible  to  achieve  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  auto  excise  tax  at  this 
time  by  simending  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan to  vote  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
However,  I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
that  I  shall  do  so — not  because  I  favor 
automobile  excise  taxes,  but  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  we  will  better 
serve  the  cause  of  ultimate  elimination 
of  this  discriminatory  tax  by  resisting 
the  temptation  to  adopt  this  amendment 
today. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  fiscally 
premature.  The  auto  excise  tax  is  sched- 
uled by  law  to  drop  from  7  percent  to  2 
percent  on  April  1,  1968.  The  adminis- 
tration's budget  has  been  geared  to  ac- 
commodate that  reduction. 


Although  I  am  sure  that  the  amend- 
ment springs  from  the  best  of  intentions, 
I  am  concerned  that  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  at  this  time 
would  upset  the  fiscal  apple  cart  and 
could  actually  Jeoi>ardize  the  chances  of 
a  reduction  later  in  the  automobile  ex- 
cise tax. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
stand  ready  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  reduction  before  April  1.  1968,  if  the 
sales  of  automobiles  should  fall  off  again. 
Fortunately,  in  recent  weeks  there  has 
been  a  sUght  upturn  and  the  sales  out- 
look has  brightened  somewhat. 

Let  me  say  that  I  would  be  tempted  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  if  it  were  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  bill  which 
seeks  to  restore  the  investment  tax  credit. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  we  need  to  generate  con- 
sumer demand,  perhaps  even  more  than 
to  stimulate  plant  expansion,  has  great 
appeal.  However.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  we  could 
add  the  Senator's  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  and  expect  the  House 
conferees  to  accept  the  amendment,  and 
then  expect  the  President  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  at  this  time  to 
reject  the  Senator's  sunendment,  and 
then  for  those  who  favor  elimination  of 
this  tax  to  urge  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  administration 
to  stay  on  course  so  that  the  scheduled 
reduction  in  the  auto  excise  tax  will  In 
fact  take  effect  April  1,  1968. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
regret,  I  shall  oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

The  economy  is  sluggish.  It  does  need 
a  shot  in  the  arm. 

The  gross  national  product  is  standing 
still  Instead  of  increasing. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
would  be  the  time  to  reduce  taxes.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
Govemmenc  is  going  to  run,  in  this  fiscal 
year  and  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  sub- 
stantial deficit,  a  deficit  which  is  a  dan- 
ger to  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion and  our  ability  to  stay  on  the  gold 
standard,  a  deficit  which,  even  though 
carefully  watched,  will  bring  us  into 
trouble  from  the  forces  of  inflation. 

The  cause  of  this  deficit,  of  course,  is 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  in  which  we  are 
spending  $2  bllUon  a  month,  or  $24  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  victims  of  this  situation  are  the 
Great  Society  programs  of  President 
Johnson,  which  I  so  strongly  support, 
programs  such  as  aid  to  education,  the 
war  against  poverty,  the  elimination  of 
air  pollution,  the  elimination  of  water 
pollution,  the  mass  transit  program,  and 
a  score  of  others. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  support  those 
programs  and,  indeed,  urge  further  au- 
thorization and  higher  appropriations 
for  them,  appropriations  which  they  so 
desperately  need,  and  support  further 
cuts  In  taxation. 

I  am  indeed  reluctant  to  support  the 
restoration  of  the  7-percent  Investment 
tax  credit,  but  I  have  concluded  that  In 
all  likelihood  It  will  engender  more  Fed- 
eral revenue  than  it  will  cost. 
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For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  reluctantly  vote  against  the  pro- 
posal of  my  good  friend,  the  Swiator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  perfectly  un- 
derstand what  he  is  saying,  and  probably 
I  understand  part  of  his  reasoning  for 
not  wishing  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

No  matter  what  the  position  of  any 
Senator  may  be  with  respect  to  the  war — 
whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  con- 
ducted in  the  f£ishion  it  is  being  con- 
ducted— the  fact  remains  that  we  all 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  war.  You  can 
not  pay  for  this  war,  in  my  opinion,  with 
a  stagnant  economy.  I  want  the  country 
to  move  forward;  I  want  progress.  The 
country  and  its  economy  are  not  moving 
forward  enough. 

The  drop  in  corporate  profits  which 
has  occurred  in  the  first  quarter  of  1966 
probably  will  have  as  much  effect  upon 
the  deficit  as  has  any  other  single  item. 
It  is  estimated  reliably  that  the  loss  of 
revenue  occasioned  by  the  drop  in  the 
economy,  without  regard  to  anything  else 
that  has  occurred,  may  exceed  $2  billion. 
If  you  add  that  to  the  background  and 
the  backdrop  of  the  situation  regarding 
the  anticipated  deficit  which  was  de- 
lineated by  the  administration,  and  add 
to  that  the  fact  that  probably  the  rev- 
enues anticipated  from  a  6-percent  sur- 
tax will  never  accrue  and  then  add  to 
that  the  sale  of  the  participation  certif- 
icates which  the  Federal  Govermnent  is 
presently  Involved  in,  which  in  effect  is 
really  money  that  ordinarily  would  be 
included  in  the  budgetary  deficit,  then 
there  is  no  question  about  there  being 
a  $20  billion  deficit.  These  are  figures 
of  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  points  out  that  in  all  the 
time  he  has  been  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  every  reduction  in  tax  rates  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  tax  revenue 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  what  I  am  saying  today.  Those 
who  do  not  agree  with  this  philosophy 
should  most  certainly  vote  against  cut- 
ting these  taxes.  But  people  agree  that 
excise  taxes  which  are  regressive  in  na- 
ture, excise  taxes  which  hit  the  consumer 
immediately,  are  the  quickest  way  to  in- 
sure a  reversal  of  the  economy. 

Since  these  taxes  are  scheduled  to  be 
reduced  to  2  percent  in  less  than  a  year, 
there  Is  no  question  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  deal  now  with  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us — the  problem  of  putting  the 
economy  back  on  its  feet.  The  quickest 
way  to  do  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
reduce  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
f  om  7  percent  to  4  percent,  and  to  let 
v.Ae  remainder  of  the  2-percent  reduction 
tccuT  next  March. 

Mr.  CXARK.  The  Senator's  economic 
argument  Is  quite  persuasive,  although  I 
believe  we  are  going  too  far  in  increasing 
the  deficit.  I  have  believed  in  deficit 
financing.  When  the  economy  Is  slug- 
gish, we  should  give  it  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

In  my  opinion,  however — I  say  this 
with  all  deference  to  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana — a  far  better  way  to 
do  that  would  be  to  increase  the  personal 
exemption  or  to  cut  income  taxes  for  our 
lowest  income  groups,  rather  than  to  ef- 
fect this  excise  tax  reduction,  which  gives 


Just  as  much  credit  to  the  multimillion- 
aire as  it  gives  to  the  poor  man  who  is 
financing  the  purchase  of  a  car  on  36 
months'  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  find  no  basic  dis- 
agreement with  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  l>ecause 
he  is  talking  about  putting  money  into 
the  poor  man's  pocketbook  and  asking 
him  to  spend  it. 

A  threefold  proposition  is  involved  in 
this  situation.  First,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  sluggish,  and  it  is  a  major  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  It  affects 
one  out  of  every  six  or  seven  working 
people  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  this  tax  is  one  which  was  re- 
imposed,  so  to  speak.  This  tax  was  on; 
it  was  taken  off;  it  was  put  back  on.  It 
is  in  exactly  the  same  posture  as  the 
investment  credit.  It  is  on  all  fours  in 
that  regard  with  the  measure  which  is 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Third,  in  due  conscience,  we  see  our- 
selves in  a  very  difficult  position  if  we 
provide  a  7 -percent  tax  credit  to  indus- 
try, but  then  say  the  same  tax  which  was 
restored  for  the  same  reason  we  sus- 
pended the  investment  credit  should  not 
be  treated  in  similar  fashion  l}ecause  for 
some  peculiar  reason  the  Treasury  does 
not  deem  It  so. 

I  am  interested  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  deficit,  and  I  believe  this 
is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  am  confident 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$20  billion  in  the  coming  year,  and  it  is 
high  time  we  try  to  put  our  house  in 
order. 

Those  who  disagree  with  us  in  prin- 
ciple should  vote  the  other  way.  I  hope 
I  am  wrong  as  to  the  size  of  the  deficit, 
I  fear  I  am  right. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  excise 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other  taxes  of  this 
general  nature  are  the  most  socially  ob- 
jectionable and  the  most  inequitable, 
other  than  a  poll  tax,  of  all  taxes  in  our 
system.  Were  tills  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  investment  credit, 
reinstatement,  I  should  be  pleased  to 
vote  for  it.  It  is  with  reluctemce  that  I 
must  vote  against  its  adoption  as  an  ad- 
dition to  this  bill  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

The  revenue  lost  by  restoring  the  in- 
vestment credit,  as  lias  been  pointed  out 
in  the  Senate — was  not  contemplated  in 
the  President's  budget.  This  will  in- 
crease the  deficit.  If  we  add  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  Investment  credit  re- 
instatement, then  we  Increase  the  deficit 
even  more. 

I  have  heard  the  so-called  new  eco- 
nomic theory  advanced — to  wit,  that  the 
way  to  balance  the  budget  or  increase 
the  revenues  is  to  cut  taxes — many  times. 
When  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury advanced  It,  as  I  recall,  he  predicted 
that  this  so-called  new  economic  theory 
would  produce  a  balanced  budget  and 
eventually  a  surplus.  This  economic 
theory  is  not  new  at  all.  It  was  called 
new  when  Andrew  Mellon  advanced  it 
some  years  ago.  It  was  not  particularly 
new  then.  It  is  not  new  now.  It  was  as 
fallacious  in  one  instance  as  In  the  other. 
Instead  of  Its  producing  a  balanced 
budget  and  eventually  a  surplus,  as  was 


predicted,  we  see  the  consequence.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point,  it  seems  to  me. 
But  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  advances  it  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  so  it  really  is  not  out 
of  order,  I  suppose,  to  refer  to  It. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  In 
the  automobile  Industry?  It  is  not  lack 
of  productive  capacity.  It  is  heavy  in- 
ventory and  idle  productive  capacity. 
The  investment  credit  proposes  or  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
What  would  it  do?  It  would  provide  a 
tax  incentive,  or  to  look  at  it  another 
way,  subsidize  an  increase  in  productive 
capacity.  Is  this  the  way  to  solve  the 
overhanging  inventory? 

As  between  investment  credit  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  excise  tax,  which  would  be 
calculated  to  encourage  consumer  de- 
mand, I  would  certainly  favor  the  re- 
peal of  the  excise  tax.  However,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  I  find  myself  im- 
able  to  support  both. 

The  war  must  be  paid  for  or  approxi- 
mately so.  Although  I  believe  there  are 
more  equitable  ways  to  do  it  than  with 
excise  taxes,  nevertheless,  that  is  not  the 
choice  presented  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  pending  amendment  would 
add  to  the  Investment  credit  restoration 
the  reduction  of  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles. Adding  the  two  together,  we 
would  be  reducing  by  approximately  $2 
billion  our  expected  and  projected 
revenues. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unable  to  support  the  amendment,  al- 
though it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  resist 
proposals  to  repeal  almost  any  excise  tax. 
and  certainly  an  excise  tax  upoi:  auto- 
mobiles which  a  great  many  people  must 
use  in  their  ordinary  walks  of  life 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  146)  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkx]  .  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr! 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Wyomhig  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalp],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Mitskie],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tynmcs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouoh]  are  necessarily 
absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschx]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frwn  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brzwster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Coixnectlcut  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermon'.  [Mr. 
Aiken]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
Senator  from  Calif  omit  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 

[No.  80  Leg.] 
YEAS— 14 


BHrtlett 

Oruenlng 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bvirdlck 

Hartke 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Young,  Ohio 

Pong 

Moss 

NAYS— 71 

AUott 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bible 

Hill 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pastore 

Brooke 

HolllngB 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Pell 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Percy 

Carlson 

Jacknon 

Prouty 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Cburcb 

Jordan^dabo 

Scott 

Olark 

KennegS,  tiaas 

.Smith 

Cotton 

Kenneay,  N.Y. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Ettrksen 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Magniison 

Symington 

EaaUand 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Errtn 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

McGoTem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

WUllams,  Del. 

Gore 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— is 

Aiken 

Javits 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Lausche 

Russell 

Cooper 

McOee 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Ty  dings 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  (No.  146) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  150. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  150)  of  Mr. 
PxARaoH  are  as  follows: 

Renumber  section  2  of  the  bill  as  section 

3,  renumber  section  3  ot  the  bill  as  section 

4.  and  Insert  after  the  first  section  thereof 
the  foUo>wlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  2.  (2)  Section  48(h)  (2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  <Dode  of  1954  (defining  sus- 
pension period  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"'(A)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  is  begun  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  suspension  period, 
or 

"'(B)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  suspension  period. 
In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  to  any  sec- 
tion 38  property,  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  only  that  portion  of  the  basis  which 
is  properly  attributable  to  construction,  re- 
construction, or  erection  during  the  suspen- 
sion period.' 

"(b)  Section  167(1)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  certain  methods  of 
depreciation)   is  amended — 

"(I)  by  striking  out  'If — '  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'if  the  physical 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
such  property  by  any  person  begins  during 
the  suspension  period.':   and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'In  applying  this 
paragraph  to  any  property,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  that  portion  of  the 
basis  which  Is  property  attributable  to  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  during 
the  suspension  period.' " 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  4.  6,  and  6  and 
insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section,  section  2  and  section  4  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  af- 
ter March  9,  1967." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  this  particular  amendment, 
but  to  state  to  the  Senate  the  intent 
and  effect  of  this  particular  amendment, 
which  is  to  return  the  bill  to  the  Identical 
state  In  which  the  House  passed  it  In 
relation  to  the  effect  between  the  two 
important  dates. 

With  respect  to  the  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  tax  and  cu:celerated  deprecia- 
tion as  of  October  10,  1966,  and  the  res- 
toration as  of  March  9  of  this  year,  the 
House  version  provided  that  during  these 
particular  dates  goods  that  were  ordered 
and  delivered  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
7-percent  credit  or  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, but  that  goods  ordered  but  not  de- 
livered imtll  after  March  9  would  be 
subject  to  the  credit. 

The  Senate,  in  reporting  this  bill, 
knocked  out  that  House  provision  on 
goods  ordered  but  not  delivered.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  put 
it  back. 

I  shall  speak  only  briefly  to  refer  to 
the  reasons,  as  I  understand  than,  for 
this  proposal.  To  permit  a  credit  for 
goods  ordered  but  not  delivered  would 
be  to  discriminate  against  the  taxpayer 
who  postponed  putting  his  order  in,  who 
complied  with  the  theory,  idea,  and  con- 
cept of  the  Government  in  suspending 
the  7 -percent  credit  for  18  months. 
Further,  purchasers,  in  placing  their  or- 
ders during  that  particular  time,  never 
expected  to  receive  the  tax  credit. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  third  reason. 
Those  who  ordered  and  got  delivery 
would  be  subject  to  discrimination  as 
against  those  who  did  order  but  did  not 
get  delivery. 

Two  other  points  were  raised  in  the 
Senate  report.  One  relates  to  going  back 
to  the  House  version,  and  states  that  to 
go  back  to  the  House  version  would  dilute 
the  effect  of  any  future  tax  suspension 
in  a  fiscal  or  monetary  bill  such  as  this; 
that  it  would  dilute  its  effectiveness. 


Last,  the  argument  was  raised  that  it 
would  reduce  revenues. 

I  say  that  the  first  of  the  so-called 
discriminatory  provisions  would  make 
the  Senate  version  a  penalty  against 
those  who  ordered  but  did  not  get  de- 
livery. I  do  not  think  that  was  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  provided  for  it. 
The  intention  or  purpose  of  the  suspen- 
sion is  found  to  be  very  clearly  stated  in 
this  report.  I  cannot  find  my  copy  of 
the  report  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
merely  was  to  take  off  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  this  country.  That  was  the  total 
sum  and  substance  of  what  the  measure 
was  to  produce.  That  object  has  been 
achieved.  To  go  back  to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion now  is  to  create,  as  the  House  indi- 
cated, an  enormous  administrative  prob- 
lem. It  would  create  a  problem  for 
many  businesses  or  industries,  in  that 
a  great  number  of  orders  that  had  been 
placed  will  be  canceled,  and  the  busi- 
nesses will  go  back  and  pick  them  up 
later. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  made  on 
the  intent  of  the  Senate.  I  have  dealt 
with  the  problem  briefly.  As  I  indicated, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  seek  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  this  particular  matter,  but 
I  think  the  Senate  should  make  a  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  and  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  had  a  col- 
loquy last  Thursday,  and  the  questions 
I  am  about  to  ask  are  based  upon  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
contemplated  offering,  and  which  I  un- 
derstand he  is  not  going  to  offer.  Pos- 
sibly I  may  offer  it  subsequently,  al- 
though I  hope  we  can  clear  it  up  by  col- 
loquy and  we  can  dispose  of  it.  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  help  us. 

First,  if  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me, 
I  want  to  state  that  last  Thursday,  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
wire  addressed  to  me  by  Francis  P.  Hill, 
president  of  Northwest  Natural  Gas  Co.. 
and  statements  supplied  by  Northwest 
Airlines.  These  items,  which  appear  at 
pages  9400-9401  of  the  April  13  Record, 
expressed  the  concern  of  both  com- 
panies over  the  absence  in  H.R.  6950, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  the  retroactivity  provisions  on 
Investment  credit  appearing  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  seeks  to  re- 
store that  provision.  He  does  not  go  as 
far  as  these  companies  would  have  him 
go,  for  the  reason  that  both  companies 
complain  that  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate  will  result  in  Inequities 
and  place  the  companies  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  when  compared  to  tax-i 
payers  who  were  able  to  postpone  proj- 
ects until  after  restoration  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Both  companies  are 
regulated  industries  supplying  essential 
services  to  the  public. 

I  want  to  stress  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  they  are  regulated  indus- 
tries. The  material  I  put  in  the  Record 
Indicates  that  they  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter;  that  they  had  to  proceed  with 
construction  in  one  case,  the  natural  gas 
company  case,  and  in  the  airlines  case 
they  had  to  proceed  to  supply  the  equlp- 
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ment.  They  could  not  say,  "We  will  wait 
to  supply  the  equipment  until  later  or 
wait  for  the  construction,"  because,  as  I 
understand  from  their  presentation,  they 
had  a  public  service  obligation  to  per- 
form. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  or  not  he  would  object 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  perhaps  with  some  modification 
that  would  give  the  fair  and  equitable 
relief  required  by  Northwest  Natural  Gas 
and  Northwest  Airlines,  which  means 
that  since  they  found  themselves  in  a 
position  where  they  had  to  proceed  with 
construction,  in  the  case  of  the  natural 
gas  company  or  purchase  as  In  the  air- 
lines case,  they  are  going  to  receive,  on 
a  retroactive  basis,  the  tax  benefit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  way  I  understand  this  problem 
is  that  we  suspended  the  Investment  tax 
credit  because  we  wanted  people  to  post- 
pone placing  orders  for  new  equipment 
and  postpone  the  building  of  plants. 

In  the  cases  the  Senator  had  in  mind, 
those  people  knew  they  were  not  going 
to  receive  the  Investment  credit,  but  they 
went  ahead  and  placed  their  orders,  any- 
way. They  were  not  required  to  do  so; 
there  was  no  law  or  contract  that  made 
them  do  it;  but  the  natural  gas  company, 
for  example,  simply  felt  that  if  it  wanted 
to  serve  its  customers  and  sell  more  gas. 
It  should  build  more  storage  capacity 
through  construction  of  a  facility  to 
liquefy  gas.  The  airline  simply  felt  they 
needed  additional  airplanes  to  improve 
their  operations  and  it  was  its  business 
Judgment  that  the  orders  should  not  be 
postponed  even  tho\igh  they  had  to 
forego  the  investment  tax  credit  because 
they  placed  the  orders  during  the  sus- 
pension period. 

Those  companies  did  what  we  knew 
many  companies  would  do;  they  went 
ahead  and  placed  their  orders  for  ex- 
pansion, even  though  they  knew  that 
they  would  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  if  they  did  so.  So 
did  a  great  number  of  other  companies. 
It  is  dlfllcult  to  see  why  we  should  now 
extend  this  relief  to  people  who  knew 
they  were  not  supposed  to  get  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  If  at  some  future  date, 
this  device  were  to  be  needed  again  to 
encourage  people  to  hold  up  placing  or- 
ders, and  if  we  retroactively,  give  the 
people  all,  or  much  of  the  benefits  of  the 
credit  they  would  have  had  if  we  had 
never  discontinued  it  to  begin  with,  this 
device  would  not  be  a  convincing  deter- 
rent to  placing  orders  at  that  time. 

I  feel  that  we  should  not  accept  the 
amendment  because  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  wiping  out  the  suspension  of  the 
credit.  It  makes  the  credit  available 
for  orders,  placed  before  March  10,  1967, 
where  delivery  takes  place  after  that 
date.  It  also  makes  the  credit  available 
for  the  portion  of  construction  occurring 
after  March  9. 1967,  even  though  the  con- 
struction was  begun  before  March  10. 

This  matter  will  be  in  conference,  may 
I  say,  because  the  House  has  language  of 
this  sort  In  its  version  of  the  bill;  and 
therefore  this  Issue  can  be  discussed  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  confer- 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  Senate's 
position  as  recommended  by  the  com- 


mittee Is  the  better  of  the  two  positions, 
and  I  would  certainly  expect  to  hold  to 
that  ix>sitlon  unless  I  am  shown  reasons, 
not  now  apparent  to  me,  for  making  a 
change. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  jdeld  to  me  a  mo- 
ment further,  although  I  do  not  wish  to 
keep  imposing  on  his  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  a 
moment.  First,  however,  I  make  the 
point  that  the  matter  is  not  quite  as  sim- 
ple £is  the  Senator  from  LouislEina  states. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  forgiving  everything, 
which  would  have  been  the  case  under 
the  Hartke  amendment.  It  is  to  go  back 
to  the  House  version,  which  provides  that 
those  people  who  ordered  and  received 
delivery  between  October  10  and  March 
9  will  not  receive  the  tax  credit,  or  any 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation,  but  those 
who  ordered  between  those  dates  and  re- 
ceived delivery  later  than  March  9  would 
receive  the  tax  credit. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  position, 
but  I  think,  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pointed  out  in  its  report,  the  ad- 
ministrative problems,  particularly  on 
accelerated  depreciation,  would  be  tre- 
mendous. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  pointing  out  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  is  when  the  goods 
were  delivered.  If  they  were  delivered 
after  the  March  date,  the  company  does 
receive  the  tax  credit;  if  they  were  de- 
livered before  the  March  date,  they  do 
not  receive  the  tax  credit,  though  the 
orders  went  in  at  the  same  time? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
very  fair. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Speaking  of  discrimi- 
nation, there  is  also  discrimination  here. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  merely  wished  to  make  that  observation 
in  response  to  the  comments  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  I  have  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  believe  this  is  the  point 
where  we  differ.  I  should  like  to  hear 
him  clear  the  matter  up,  because  we  may 
be  wrong  in  our  assumption. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Pearson 
amendment  would  discriminate  between 
companies  placing  orders  during  the  sus- 
pension period  where  one  receives  deliv- 
ery before  March  9 — and  therefore  does 
not  receive  the  investment  credit  under 
this  amendment — and  another  which  al- 
though placing  an  order  at  the  same  time 
but  does  not  receive  delivery  until  after 
March  9.  Under  this  amendment,  in  this 
latter  case,  the  investment  credit  would 
be  available  under  the  Pearson  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  reason.  In  the  prior 
law.  to  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any 
difference  in  treatment  In  these  two 
cases.  The  amendment  would  make  a 
difference  of  some  $570  million  in  tax 
revenue.  It  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a 
windfall  for  those  companies  who  placed 
orders  during  the  suspension  period  but 
received  delivery  afterward.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  If  we  are  to  consider 


separating  one  group  of  companies  from 
another,  there  must  be  a  less  artificial 
way  than  would  result  from  this  amend- 
ment. There,  of  course,  are  administra- 
tive problems  under  the  amendment,  too. 
For  example,  there  is  the  problem  of 
granting  a  fast  writeoff  to  part  of  a 
building — ^the  part  constructed  after 
March  9 — and  not  to  the  portion  con- 
structed in  the  suspension  period. 

It  would  be  in  conference,  anyway,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  have  some 
fiexibillty  in  the  matter. 

As  I  say,  I  think  the  Senate  committee 
is  right.  People  were  told,  "If  you  place 
your  orders  during  a  certain  period,  you 
will  not  get  the  investment  tax  credit." 
The  people  placed  their  orders  anyway, 
as  we  anticipated  some  of  them  would. 
If  we  simply  retroactively  gave  every- 
body the  Investment  tax  credit,  we  would 
lose  $925  million  in  taxes  to  the  benefit 
of  people  who  knew  that  they  were  going 
against  the  national  policy.  Even 
though  we  urged  them  not  to  make  these 
Investments,  nevertheless  they  did, 
knowing  that  they  were  not  going  to  get 
the  investment  tax  credit,  and  now  they 
are  coming  to  Congress  and  saying,  "We 
knew  when  we  placed  our  orders  we  were 
not  going  to  get  it.  but  we  ask  you  now  to 
give  it  to  us  anyway." 

We  tried  to  discourage  them  from  in- 
vesting in  this  period  by  telling  them 
they  would  not  get  the  investment  tax 
credit  if  they  Invested  then.  If  they 
wanted  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  in- 
vestment anyway,  and  pay  the  larger  tax 
resulting  from  no  Investment  credit,  that, 
too,  was  their  privilege.  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  the  future,  we  could  expect  to 
have  very  little  retarding  effect,  however, 
when  we  wanted  to  slow  down  the  econ- 
omy, if  we  tell  people  they  wlU  pay  more 
taxes  if  they  do  something  in  the  near  fu- 
ture Euid,  then  at  a  subsequent  date, 
after  they  had  done  so,  we  proceed  to 
give  the  full  tax  benefit  to  those  who 
went  ahead  and  Invested  anjrway. 
Those  who  cooperated  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  established  national  policy 
would  find  that  they  suffered  while  the 
others  benefited  by  disregarding  what 
Congress  adopted  as  its  policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  jield  to  me  for  a 
question  about  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
this  question  cleared  up:  Under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  if  businessman  A 
ordered  goods  during  the  period  that  the 
tax  benefit  was  supposed  to  be  r^)ealed, 
and  the  goods  were  delivered  during  that 
period  of  time,  he  would  not  receive  ttie 
tax  benefit;  but  If  businessman  B 
ordered  goods  on  the  same  day  that 
businessman  A  ordered  goods,  but  they 
were  not  delivered  until  after  the  March 
date,  by  the  passage  of  this  law,  he  would 
receive  the  tax  benefit? 

Mr.  PEARSON.   He  would  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  would  not  receive  the 
tax  benefit,  and  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment seeks  to  provide  that  he  would? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  To  provide  that  he 
would.  This  does  not  break  it  down  all 
the  way  back  retroactively,  as  I  sought 
to  point  out,  as  precisely  as  the  Senator 
has  stated.    Businessman  A  and  busi- 
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nessman  B  each  put  an  order  in  for 
goods.  Businessman  A  receives  delivery 
before  March  9.  He  does  not  receive  the 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment does  not  give  it  to  him? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Afterward,  he  would 
get  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  give  the  tax  benefit 

Mr.  PEARSON.  To  the  man  who  re- 
ceived delivery  after  March  9. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  a  bit  further,  there  Is  some  dif- 
ference between  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, as  he  knows,  and  the  one  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  had  proposed 
to  offer. 

Mr.  PEARSON.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  that  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
should  like  to  make  this  argument,  and 
then  hear  their  replies.  That  would  at 
least  be  helpful,  I  should  think,  when  the 
matter  gets  to  conference,  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated,  the 
matter  will  be  In  conference. 

The  Hartke  amendment,  which  Is  at 
the  desk,  No.  145 — and  has  not  been 
called  up.  although  it  can  be  called  up — 
has  one  purpose:  to  stimulate  that  sector 
of  the  economy  that  the  administration 
insists  needs  stimulation.  That  is  why 
we  are  having  it  repealed. 

The  administration  initiated  action 
toward  its  restoration  through  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  asking  for  It.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  the  desirability  of  the 
basic  measure  before  the  Senate.  The  in- 
vestment credit  should  be  restored  and  it 
should  be  restored  now. 

I  voted  against  repeal  last  year,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  economically  un- 
sound. I  thought  we  ought  to  be 
encouraging  production  rather  than  dis- 
coxiraging  it.  I  have  never  shared  the 
point  of  view  that  we  can  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation  by  discouraging  pro- 
duction. It  all  depends  on  what  is  being 
produced. 

I  see  then,  Mr.  President,  an  agree- 
ment here  on  the  need  for  restoration 
of  the  Investment  credit  now.  But  I 
should  like  to  take  the  reasoning  of  the 
administration  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
If  stimulation  is  needed,  why  not  provide 
the  extra  little  bit  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  a  retroactive  repeal  of  the 
suspension?  Why  not  provide  Industry 
with  this  extra  amount  that  should  never 
have  been  taken  away  in  the  first  place. 
There  is  talk  about  inequity  involved  in 
making  the  suspension  retroactive.  To 
my  mind  the  greatest  inequity  to  busi- 
ness and  the  economy  as  a  whole  was  the 
suspension  itself.  It  took  away  the  In- 
centive that  would  have  permitted 
marginal  expansion  plans,  but  those  that 
in  their  own  and  the  economy's  best  in- 
terest found  it  wise  to  continue  expan- 
sion despite  the  suspension  were  not  de- 
terred. 

We  will  find  that  particularly  true  in 
the  regulated  industries  such  as  the  two 
I  have  mentioned  that  have  submitted 
their  cases  to  me  for  discussion. 

We  took  away  from  industry  some- 
thing we  had  given  them  to  believe  was 
a  permanent  part  of  the  tax  structure. 
Here  is  inequity  compounded  and  I  find 


it  very  dlfBcult,  Mr.  President,  to  sym- 
pathize with  ethical  posturlngs  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  when  they 
were  in  error  to  begin  with.  With  a 
retroactive  repeal  of  the  suspension,  the 
administration  will  be  honestly  admit- 
ting its  mistake  and  giving  back  some- 
thing that  in  equity  and  sound  eco- 
nomics, should  not  have  been  taken  away 
in  the  first  place.  I  believe  most  pro- 
foundly, Mr.  President,  in  equity,  but  I 
believe  that  Inequity  should  be  recog- 
nized and  laid  at  the  proper  doorstep. 
To  use  the  equity  argument  as  a  means 
to  perpetuate  one's  own  earlier  inequity, 
is,  to  my  mind,  inexcusable. 

The  administration  has  repeatedly 
said  that  this  is  not  a  revenue  measure. 
This  argument  for  restoration  certainly 
underlines  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
does  not  consider  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  suspension  of  controlling  im- 
port. If  there  is  a  windfall  anywhere, 
it  is  in  the  Treasury,  where  the  moneys, 
business  were  told  they  could  count  on, 
now  reside.  If  the  revenue  gain  is,  in 
the  mind  of  the  administration,  not  the 
most  Important  consideration  here  but 
the  stimulation  of  the  economy,  why  not 
return  these  moneys  to  the  business  com- 
munity where  they  should  have  been 
all  along?  Here  Mr.  President,  we  have 
both  equity  and  sound  economics  com- 
bined. What  else  coiild  the  adminis- 
tration ask  for?  We  erase  the  mistake 
and  further  buttress  the  stimulation  of 
the  economy. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  considerable  mail  in  support 
of  this  measure.  The  preponderance  of 
the  mail  urges  the  repeal  be  made  retro- 
active not  only  because  of  the  return 
of  funds,  but  also  because  of  the  night- 
mare of  administerliig  these  on-again, 
off-again  tax  measures.  As  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  said  on 
the  floor  last  Friday,  the  average 
needs  a  slide  rule  to  keep  up  wit 
patchwork  of  tax  policy  in  this 
try.  I  have  mail  from  some  of 
world's  largest  companies  and  they  stat^ 
that  certain  bookkeeping  measures  occa- 
sioned by  the  suspension  caimot  even  be 
handled  by  their  giant  computers.  We 
have  Anally  proved,  at  least  in  this 
negative  instance,  Mr.  President,  that 
tax  policies  of  this  nature  confuse 
everyone,  even  the  most  sophisticated 
computers.  In  some  cases.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  cost  of  administering  the  sas- 
penslon  provisions  would  exceed  the 
benefits  of  retroactive  repeal.  In  other 
words,  to  give  the  Investment  credit 
back  to  business  now  without  retroactive 
repeal  would  cost  more  than  what  was 
lost  by  the  original  suspension.  In  addi- 
tion, I  certainly  would  not  wish  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  litigation  that  is  bound 
to  ensue  if  the  repeal  is  not  retroactive. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  at  least  we 
ought  to  agree  to  the  Pearson  amend- 
ment. I  am  seriously  thinking  about 
offering  the  Hartke  amendment  as  my 
own,  giving  due  credit  to  its  source. 
However,  there  is  one  final  point,  and 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
hear  this.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
said  that  these  regulated  Industries  did 
not  have  to  order. 

I  want  to  say  that  they  felt  a  com- 
pulsion to  order  because  when  thoee  in 


a  regulated  industry  pay  great  heed  to 
a  regulatory  body.  Do  not  forget  that 
these  orders  in  advance  are  well  known 
by  the  regulatory  body.  The  orders  have 
the  approval  of  the  regulatory  body. 
The  regulatory  body  encourages  these 
expenditures. 

The  regulatory  industries  have  made 
their  case  that  the  orders  are  necessary 
and  serve  the  public  Interest.  The  regu- 
lation is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dustry is  vested  with  the  public  Interest. 
Therefore,  when  they  play  fair  and 
square  with  the  regulatory  boards,  they 
have  made  their  plans  for  the  building 
of  a  plant  or  a  pipeline  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Jetplanes  that  are  necessary 
to  serve  the  public. 

We  then  pass  a  tax  bill  and  they  hear 
from  us  later:  "Well,  because  you  were 
keeping  faith  and  carrying  out  your  re- 
sponsibility in  a  regulated  industry,  we 
are  not  going  to  give  you  the  tax  benefit 
by  way  of  the  writeoff.  When  you  placed 
your  order,  you  paid  down  your  money, 
money  necessary  in  large  part  to  pay 
for  the  planes  and  the  material  and  the 
pipeline.  Then,  because  of  a  calendar 
bracket,  we  are  not  going  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  retroactivity. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  equitable.  My 
argument  Is  based  entirely  on  the  doc- 
trines of  equity  and  whether  this  really 
is  fair  dealing  with  these  businessmen 
who,  after  all,  invested  their  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  Interest  that  is 
Involved  in  a  regulatory  industry. 

I  think  that  the  Northwest  Natural 
Gas  Co.  and  the  Northwest  Airlines  have 
made  their  case  on  equity.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  to  conference  not  only  the 
problem  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  mention— it  will  not  be  as  broad 
as  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — but  also  the  broader  retroactiv- 
ity, as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  rather  than  the 
more  narrow  one  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  understand  the  forces  at  work  today 
In  this  Chamber  in  relation  to  the  bill. 
It  will  be  my  intention  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  However,  I  would  like  to 
state  once  again  my  position  in  regard 
to  the  amendment. 

We  put  on  the  7-percent  tax  credit  and 
the  accelerated  depreciation  some  time 
ago  in  order  to  give  the  economy  a  boost, 
to  bring  it  forward,  and  to  increase  our 
growth  rate. 

At  a  later  time,  because  of  inflationary 
pressures  that  built  up.  we  took  It  off. 
That  was  on  October  10  of  last  year. 

Now,  the  administration  in  Its  Judg- 
ment— and  correctly  so,  I  think — has 
said  the  time  to  lift  the  suspension  is 
now. 

So,  the  purpose  of  the  institution  and 
the  purpose  of  the  suspension  and  the 
purpose  of  the  lifting  of  the  suspension 
now  is  in  regard  to  the  national  economy 
and  the  Inflation  pressures. 

It  did  not  have  anjrthlng  to  do  with 
revenue.  It  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  punishing  those  who  did  or  did  not 
comply.  It  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
actiuklly  with  creating  a  precedent  or  an 
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attitude  as  to  whether  the  public  would 
believe  us  or  not  believe  us. 

The  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  that  if  we  forgive  it  now  we 
will  create  a  situation  in  which,  if  we 
were  to  do  It  again,  nobody  would  be- 
lieve us. 

The  administration  has  done  that  very 
thing.  This  was  to  gooff  on  E>ecember  1, 
1967.  All  of  a  sudden,  we  removed  that 
and  then  put  it  back  to  March  9. 

I  think  the  House  version  is  really  a 
much  fairer  version.  I  voted  against  It 
when  It  was  here  before.  Bo,  I  would 
concur  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  taking 
it  off.  However,  I  think  the  most  ex- 
pedient thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  back 
to  the  House  version. 

I  have  great  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  when  he  says 
that  he  hopes  something  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
great  administration  problems  and  some 
of  the  great  Inequities  he  thinks  are 
present  here. 

I  will  withdraw  the  amendment,  but 
before  I  do  so,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  some  observations  he 
has. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  obser- 
vations, and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  is  going  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
stated  the  case  very  clearly.  This  mat- 
ter Is  a  problem  that  can  be  dealt  with 
In  conference  much  better  than  can  be 
done  on  the  floor. 

"ITiere  is  no  question  that  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  which  I  sup- 
port, creates  inequities.  By  the  same 
token,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  were  adopted,  while  it  would 
eliminate  some  of  those  Inequities  it 
would  create  others.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  eliminate  all  inequities  unless 
we  go  all  the  way  back  and  reinstate  the 
act  as  of  September  1966,  and  if  we  do 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  matter  of 
another  $900  million. 

I  believe  the  Senate  Would  be  well 
advised  to  support  the  position  of  the 
Senate  committee  and  let  this  proposal 
go  to  conference,  where  we  can  consider 
all  these  questions  and  problems  which 
have  been  raised  very  pointedly  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Perhaps  we  can  come 
back  with  a  near  solution.  This  is  not  a 
problem  to  which  a  clearcut  solution  can 
be  obtained.  The  matter  Is  not  that 
simple.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
as  one  member  of  the  committee  I  will 
try  to  see  what  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  withdraws  his  amendment, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  shall  Join  him  in  the 
suggestion  that  we  withdraw  it.  In  view 
of  the  record  that  has  been  made  In  col- 
loquy as  to  what  the  problem  is,  and  In 
view  of  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  matter  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  conference. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  not  refuse  to  recede  on  the 
matter,  because  I  believe  the  case  of 
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equity  that  we  have  made  speaks  for 
itself,  and  when  the  conferees  get  time 
to  read  the  Record,  they  will  be  more 
inclined  to  recede  than  is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  at  the  present  time. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas to  know  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  Join 
in  Ws  suggestion  that  the  amendment 
be  withdrawn,  and  I  shall  not  offer  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  the  record  com- 
plete in  this  matter.  As  the  Senators  are 
aware,  this  matter  will  be  discussed  In 
conference,  and  I  ask  that  certain  para- 
graphs from  the  committee  report,  ap- 
pearing at  the  bottom  of  page  16  and  the 
top  half  of  page  17,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  believe  this  will 
help  make  clear  the  committee's  position 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tour  committee  concluded  •  •  •  that  the 
definition  of  suspension  period  property 
should  not  be  modified  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  House  bUl.  In  part  this  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  your  committee  considers  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  to  be  discrimi- 
natory. In  the  first  place,  the  jM-ovlslona  dis- 
criminate against  taxpayers  who  postponed 
orders  or  construction  during  the  suspension 
period  and  who  therefore  forfeited  their  place 
In  line  for  delivery  of  new  equipment.  These 
taxpayers  postponed  orders  because  they 
were  under  the  Impression  that  they  would 
not  receive  these  tax  Incentives  with  respect 
to  such  property  and  because  they  felt  the 
Incentives  were  Important  enough  to  Justify 
the  postponement.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
these  taxpayers,  who  acted  In  the  manner 
that  was  the  Intended  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation, to  now  rescind  the  effect  of  the  sus- 
pension. 

In  the  second  place,  the  provlsons  of  the 
House  bill  discriminate  among  taxpayers  who 
ordered  similar  equipment  at  essenUally  the 
same  time  but  who  received  the  equipment 
at  different  times.  These  who  received  de- 
livery on  or  before  March  9  would  not  be 
eligible  for  these  tax  provisions  while  those 
who  received  the  equipment  on  or  after 
March  10  would  be  eligible.  This  Is  true 
even  though  all  taxpayers  who  ordered  equip- 
ment during  the  suspension  period  did  so 
under  the  expectation  that  they  would  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  these  tax  provlsons. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  modifications 
in  the  definition  of  suspension  period  prop- 
erty contained  In  the  House  bUl  have  the 
effect  of  rescinding  the  suspension  provi- 
sions enacted  last  fall  for  a  large  number  of 
taxpayers  who  ordered  equipment  during 
this  period  or  began  construction  during  this 
period.  The  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  and  the  related  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion provisions  were  enacted  In  response  to 
the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  economy 
last  fall  with  the  Intent  of  deterring  In- 
vestments. Approval  of  the  House  bill 
would  therefore  set  an  unfortunate  precedent 
with  regard  to  any  possible  future  legisla- 
tion undertaken  primarily  to  assure  the  con- 
tlnued  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  econ- 
omy. Taxpayers  might  be  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  they  could  Ignore,  for  plan- 
ning purposes,  the  temporary  suspension  of 
special  tax  Incentives  enacted  In  response 
to  economic   developments.    Such   a   reac- 


tion would  not  only  severely  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  fiscal  actions,  but  would 
also  create  the  possibility  of  hardships  to 
taxpayers  whose  expectotlons  were  not 
fulfilled. 

Finally,  the  definitional  modifications  In 
the  House  bill  would  result  In  a  substantial 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  Re- 
ceipts over  the  4  fiscal  years  1967  through 
1970  would  be  reduced  by  »670  mUlion.  A 
large  share  of  thU  reduction,  »270  mUllon, 
would  occur  In  the  fiscal  year  1968.  In  view 
of  the  substantial  deficit  now  projected  for 
that  fiscal  year,  such  a  reducOon  In  receipts 
would  appear  inappropriate. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  your  committee's 
bill  retains  the  provisions  of  present  law 
prescribing  what  constitutes  suspension 
period  property.  Under  these  provisions, 
either  the  Investment  credit  or  the  acceler. 
ated  depreciation  methods  is  denied  for 
property  the  construction,  reconstruction 
or  erection  of  which  began  either  during  the 
suspension  period  or  pursuant  to  an  order 
made  during  the  suspension  period.  In  ad- 
dition, the  investment  credit  Is  denied  in 
the  case  of  property  which  is  acquired  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  suspension  period 
or  pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during  that 
I>eriod. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment, 
which  has  been  left  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs  In  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsecUon  (b)  of 
such  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"62"  wherever  it  appears  wherein  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "60  ". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  202  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "62"  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(4)  Paragra^jh  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  202  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"62"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(5)  (A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  such  secUon  202  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"60". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsecUon  (f) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "subsection  (q) 
and"  after  "Except  as  provided  in". 

(6)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection 
(h)  of  such  section  202  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "62"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"60". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  such  subsecUon 
(h)  is  {imended  by  inserting  "subsection  (q) 
and"  after  "Except  as  provided  In". 

(b)(1)  The  heading  to  subsecUon  (q)  of 
such  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  Widow's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Widow's,  Widower's  or  Parent's". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  (q) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  widow's"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "widow's,  widower's, 
or  parent's". 

(3)  (A)  Paragraph    (3)  (A)    of  such  sub- 
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■ectlOQ  (q)  la  amended  (1)  by  strlUng  out 
"age  62  (In  tbe  case  of  a  wife's  or  husband's 
Insurance  benefit)  or  age  60  (in  the  case  of  a 
widow's  Insurance  benefit)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "age  60".  and  (11)  by  striking 
out  (each  place  it  appears  therein)  "hus- 
band's, or  widow's  insurance  benefit"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "husband's,  wid- 
ow's, widower's,  or  parent's  insurance  bene- 
fit". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)(C)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (q)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
widow's  Insurance  benefit"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefit". 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  (D)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (q)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
widow's  Insurance  benefit"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
insurance  benefit". 

(D)  Paragraph  (3)  (K)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (q)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"is  also  (or  would,  but  for  subsection  (e) 
(1).  be)  entitled  to  a  widow's  insurance  ben- 
efit to  which  such  individual  was  first  en- 
titled for  a  month  before  she"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "is  also  (or  would,  but  for 
subsection  (e)(1),  (f)(1),  or  (h)(1),  be) 
entitled  to  a  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit  to  which  such  individual 
was  first  entitled  for  a  month  before  such 
Individual",  (11)  by  striking  out  "the  amount 
by  which  such  widower's  Insurance  benefit" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  amount 
by  which  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit",  and  (Ui)  by  striking  out 
"over  such  widow's  insurance  benefit"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "over  such  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  insurance  benefit". 

(E)  Paragraph  (3)(F)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (q)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "is 
also  (or  would,  but  for  subsection  (e)(1), 
be)  entitled  to  a  widow's  insurance  benefit 
to  which  such  Individual  was  first  entitled 
for  a  month  before  she"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "is  also  (or  would,  but  for  sub- 
section (e)(1),  (f)(1),  or  (h)(1),  be)  en- 
titled to  a  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit  to  which  such  individual 
was  first  entitled  for  a  month  before  such 
Individual",  (U)  by  striking  out  "the  amount 
by  which  such  widow's  insurance  benefit"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  by 
which  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit",  and  (ill)  by  striking  out 
"over  such  widow's  Insiirance  benefit"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "over  such  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  benefit". 

(F)  Paragraph  (3)(Q)  of  such  subaectloc 
(q)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "is  also 
(or  would,  but  for  subsection  (e)(1).  be)  en- 
titled to  a  widow's  Insurance  benefit"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  also  (or  wovild. 
but  for  subsection  (e)(1),  (f)(1),  or  (h) 
(1),  be)  entitled  to  a  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's  Insurance  benefit",  and  (11)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  amount  such  widow's  Insurance 
benefit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
amount  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit". 

(4)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  subsection  (q) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'reduction  period'  for  an  individual's  old- 
age,  wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's  Insurance  benefit  is  the  period — 

"(A)   beginning — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  old-age,  htisband's, 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  lns\irance 
benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  such 
benefit,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  wife's  insxirance 
benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  a  certificate  described  in  paragraph 
(5)  (A)  (1)  la  effecUve.  and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  month  in  which  such  in- 
dividual attains  retirement  age." 

(6)  (A)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  subsection 
(q)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  widow's 


Insurance  benefit"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  In- 
surance benefit". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (E)  or  paragraph  (7)  of 
such  subsection  (q)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's  Insurance  benefits,  any  month  be- 
fore the  month  in  which  such  individual 
attained  retirement  age  for  which  such  In- 
dividual was  not  entitled  to  such  benefit  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  an  event  that 
terminated  such  individual's  entitlement  to 
such  benefits,  and". 

(6)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  subsection  (q) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to 
a  widow's  Insiirance  benefit"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  a  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  insurance  benefit". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  214  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  (i)  who  has 
died,  the  year  in  which  she  died  or  (if  ear- 
lier) the  year  in  which  she  attained  age  62. 
or  (U)  who  has  not  died,  the  year  in  which 
she  attained  (or  woxild  attain)  age  62,". 

(d)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  215  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  (1)  who  has 
died,  the  year  in  which  she  died  or,  if  it 
occurred  earlier  but  after  1960.  the  year  in 
which  she  attained  age  62,  or  (11)  who  has 
not  died,  the  year  occurring  after  1960  in 
which  she  attained  (or  would  attain)  age 
62,". 

(e)(1)  Subsection  (b)(3)(A)  of  section 
216  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"62"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(6)(A)  of  such  section 
216  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  (3)  (A)  of  such  section 
216  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(4)  Subsection  (g)(6)(A)  of  such  sec- 
tion 216  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  insur- 
ance t>enefits  under  section  202  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  and  after  the  second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  applications 
filled  In  or  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
is  enacted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  today  offered  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6950,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  lower  from  62  to  60  the 
age  at  which  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid,  with  appropriate  actuarial  reduc- 
tions made  In  the  amount  of  such 
benefits. 

This  provision  to  permit  men  and 
women,  otherwise  eligible,  to  retire 
voluntarily  at  age  60,  with  actuarially 
reduced  benefits  Is  a  logical  and  progres- 
sive step  In  updating  our  social  security 
system.  The  original  social  security  pro- 
gram provided  direct  money  grants  for 
the  needy  aged  and  also  provided  a  sys- 
tem on  which  to  build  a  foundation  of 
economic  security  for  the  retired  worker. 
I  feel  It  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  Into  account  the  fact  that  our  thou- 
sands of  older  Americans,  each  day  In- 
creasing in  number  as  time  brings  more 
people  into  the  aged  category,  do  not  age 
at  the  same  rate. 

There  are  those  who  are  better 
equipped  physically  and  mentally  to 
continue  gainful  employment.  Many, 
however,  are  not. 

My   proposal   recognizes   that   many 


workers,  particularly  those  who  have 
labored  all  their  lives  at  hard  physical 
tasks,  are  more  likely  to  suffer  injury  or 
chronic  ill  health  during  their  later  work- 
ing years.  It  recognizes  that  there  are 
those  who  are  not  yet  62  years  old  who 
cannot  find  work  because  they  are  not 
in  good  physical  condition  but  who  are 
not  so  severely  disabled  that  they  can 
meet  the  qualifications  for  social  security 
disability  benefits. 

It  faces  realistically  the  fact  that  our 
hlghly  industrialized  and  computerized 
Nation  today  has  a  working  pattern  that 
Is  totally  different  from  that  of  former 
decades  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  senior  citizens  past  age  60  are  not 
productive  and  resilient  enough  for  re- 
training for  employment  In  new  in- 
dustries. 

My  proposal  further  recognizes  that 
there  is  everywhere  some  measure  of 
Job  discrimination  because  of  age  re- 
quirements, and  that  today's  competi- 
tive working  world  demands  increasingly 
greater  education,  greater  training,  and 
greater  mobility.  All  of  these  attributes 
are  ones  which  many  of  our  older  Amer- 
icans are  least  likely  to  have.  All  too 
often  their  experience  and  training  were 
achieved  in  a  by-gone  economy.  They 
lack  the  modem  technical  skills  needed 
to  nm  new  machines  and  they  lack 
youthful  elasticity  to  adapt  easily  to  new 
technology. 

Federal  statistics  to  exist  to  prove 
these  facts,  for  today,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  imem- 
ployment  insurance  is  paid  each  year  to 
workers  who  are  past  45.  These  aging, 
marginally  trained  workers  comprise  27 
percent  of  all  the  unemployed — and  40 
percent  of  the  long-term  unemployed. 

In  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  all  private  Job  openings 
were  bsirred  to  applicants  over  55,  and  a 
quarter  were  closed  to  applicants  over  45. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  surely  come 
for  providing  Increasing  flexibility  In  our 
social  security  pattern  for  retirement. 
The  provision  for  actuarial  reduction  In 
benefits  Incorporated  in  my  cunendment 
would  serve  as  an  Incentive  for  those 
who  can  and  who  wish  to  continue  to 
woric  to  do  so. 

Of  special  Interest,  from  the  stand- 
point of  financing  the  system,  this  provi- 
sion would  add  no  new  costs  to  the  em- 
ployer or  the  employee. 

We  in  Congress,  in  being  responsive 
to  a  multiplicity  of  appeals  resulting  in 
the  expenditures  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  rehabilitation  and  aid  programs  at 
home  and  abroad,  should  not  overlook 
the  necessity  for  constructive  changes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  elderly  Americans 
as  time  marches  on. 

The  Senate  has  on  two  occasions  in 
the  past  favoi-ably  acted  on  my  proposal. 
However,  the  provisions  subsequently 
were  deleted  in  conference  following  ob- 
jections by  House  conferees.  I  believe 
that  this  liberalized  optional  retirement 
provision  is  sorely  needed,  and  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will,  given  this 
further  opportunity  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  the  proposal,  adopt  it. 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  checked  with  Mr. 
Robert  Myers,  the  chief  actuary,  con- 
cerning the  actuarial  balance  and  impact 
of  his  amendment  on  the  social  security 
trust  fund. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
spoken  with  Mr.  Myers  upon  a  number 
of  occasions  regarding  my  amendment. 
This  amendment  has  be«i  accepted 
twice  by  the  Senate,  and  twice  has  died 
In  conference  with  the  House. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Myers  that  there  would  initially  be  an 
out-go  effect  of  something  like  $425  mil- 
lion more  annually,  but  that  the  trust 
fund  can  easily  stand  it,  and  that  this 
would  be  counterbalanced  in  later  years, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  long-range 
cost  impact  upon  the  ftmd. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  How  many  people 
would  be  affected.  In  Mr.  Myers'  opinion, 
by  such  an  amendment?  What  does  he 
estimate  the  number  of  people  who 
would  take  advantage  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  says 
that  there  are  approximately  3.5  million 
people  in  the  United  States  who  would 
be  available  for  voluntary  retirement  at 
age  60.  but  he  says  that  considerably  less 
than  one-third  under  the  actuarial  re- 
duction would  do  this.  Therefore,  he 
estimates  that  there  would  be  about  900,- 
000  persons  who  would  likely  apply  and 
be  eligible  for  retirement  imder  this 
amendment  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  purport  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment  to  be  that 
there  would  be  an  adjustment  down- 
ward of  the  benefits  to  be  received  as 
a  result  of  the  option  to  go  to  60 
rather  than  62?  Would  the  benefits  to 
the  beneficiary  be  scaled  down? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vinginla.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  An  individual  who 
elects  to  retire  at  age  60  would  have  to 
accept  an  actuarially  reduced  benefit  by 
his  decision  to  retire  prior  to  age  62  or 
age  65.  It  would  work  the  same  as  does 
the  age  62  provision  which  is  in  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  other  words,  the 
additional  cost  would  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  certain  number  of  beneficiaries, 
who  otherwise  would  have  waited  until 
age  62,  would  opt  to  get  their  social  se- 
curity benefits? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  over  the  long 
period  of  time,  that  would  be  counter- 
balanced by  benefits  they  would  have  re- 
ceived in  later  years,  so  that  the  fund 
would  eventually  balance  out? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  By  electing  to  retire 
at  an  earlier  age,  they  would  receive  re- 
duced benefits  per  month,  so  that  in 
the  long  run  it  would  even  out. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Myers  has  assured  the 
Senator  that  this  amendment  would 
have  no  long-range  Impact  on  the  social 
security  trust  fimd? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Are  there  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  Senator 
believes  this  proposal  would  make  an 
Impact  or  where  it  becomes  necessary 
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because  of  economic  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
there  are  such  sections  of  the  country. 
In  my  State  of  West  Virginia  there  are 
men  who  have  worked  in  the  mines  for 
many  years  and  who  at  age  60  are  unable 
to  get  a  job;  yet.  they  may  not  be  physi- 
cally incapacitated  to  the  degree  that 
they  could  qualify  to  receive  disability 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  amendment  would  give  them  an  op- 
tion. They  could  elect  to  retire  earlier 
and  accept  a  smaller  benefit.  Otherwise, 
they  might  have  to  rely  upon  public  wel- 
fare during  the  2  years  between  60  and 
62. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  where  circumstances  exist,  such 
as  related  by  the  Senator,  rather  than 
these  individuals  going  on  welfare  for 
those  2  years,  they  will  receive  their  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  welfare  payments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  would  be  an  en- 
tirely voluntary  matter.  It  would  be  up 
to  the  individual.  But  it  would  at  least 
give  him  an  option.  He  could  elect  to 
retire  2  years  earlier  and  accept  a  small- 
er benefit  monthly,  or  he  could  continue 
to  work  if  he  had  a  Job. 

He  would  not  be  required  to  retire  and 
yet.  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  him  an 
option  by  which  he  can  make  a  decision 
depending  upon  his  circumstances  at  the 
time.  There  would  be  no  increased  long- 
nm  cost  to  the  trust  fund,  and  there 
would  be  no  additional  tax  on  the  em- 
ployer or  upon  the  employee. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  the  Senator  has  a  good  proposal. 
I  would  imagine,  Mr.  President,  before 
many  months  go  by  we  will  have  to  study 
the  impact  of  the  entire  social  security 
system  because  this  would  be  imder  con- 
sideration, and  since,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Senate  has  adopted  his  proposals  on  two 
prior  occasions  it  might  be  worthy  of 
consideration  in  conference.  However,  I 
imagine  full  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  the  matter  later  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  studies  the  entire  re- 
vision of  the  social  security  system  that 
will  be  coming  to  us  from  the  other  body 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  years  gone  by  I  have  voted  for 
the  proposal  which  the  Senator  now  pro- 
poses. A  similar  proposal  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  at  least  two 
occasions  and  I  believe  on  one  of  those 
occasions  it  was  agreed  to  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

The  first  time  this  proposal  went  to 
conference  it  was  my  honor  to  be  one  of 
the  conferees.  I  fought  diligently  for  this 
provision  in  conference.  The  Senator 
may  recall  the  outcome  of  the  confer- 
ence was  such  that  I  opposed  the  con- 
ference report.  There  was  involved  this 
proposal  and  at  least  one  other  proposal 
by  other  Senators  that  would  have  helped 
aged  people  of  this  coimtry. 

The  Senator  had  a  strong  case.  His 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it.  accord- 
ing to  the  social  security  experts,  in  the 
long  nm  would  cost  nothing.     In  the 


short  run  It  would  have  cost  about  $425 
million.  However,  In  the  long  nm  the 
savings  would  offset  the  first-year  cost 
We  have  sufficient  money  in  the  fund 
to  stand  this  first-year  cost,  and  a  second 
and  third-year  loss.  In  my  Judgment 
this  would  probably  save  the  Govern- 
ment money.  I  shall  tell  the  Senator 
why. 

There  are  many  people  who  cannot  get 
a  Job.  as  the  Senator  indicated.  It  is 
difQcult  to  get  a  Job  after  a  man  has 
reached  the  age  of  60  and  thereafter. 
A  fellow  cannot  get  a  Job.  He  comes  in 
and  he  contends  that  he  is  disabled  and 
unable  to  work.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
social  security  administrator  or  any  doc- 
tor to  decline  to  go  the  extra  mile  to 
say  he  is  disabled.  It  is  known  he  can- 
not get  a  Job  after  he  is  turned  down. 
If  he  is  declEu-ed  to  be  disabled,  the 
Government  would  lose  money. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  would 
make  money  for  us  by  requiring  a  re- 
duced pension  if  he  is  available  but  can- 
not get  a  Job. 

The  second  instance  would  be  the  case 
wher«  a  man  cannot  get  help  and  has  to 
apply  for  public  welfare  of  one  sort  or 
another.  In  the  last  analysis,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  some  sort  of  public  wel- 
fare, he  then  asks  for  private  charity. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from  for 
that?  That  money  is  all  tax  deductible. 
In  the  last  analysis  it  costs  us  money 
one  way  or  another  to  help  him  when 
in  reality  it  would  be  better  to  let  him 
retire  at  the  age  of  60. 

The  Senator  does  know,  does  he  not, 
that  we  already  do  this  for  women? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Sometimes 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  we 
are  discriminating  in  violation  of  the 
equal  rights  provisions  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  declining  to  give  this  per- 
son, who  is  a  man,  the  same  treatment 
that  the  person  would  be  entitled  to  if 
he  were  a  woman. 

The  last  time  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives turned  us  down  on  this  pro- 
posal the  impression  that  I  had  wsis  that 
this  was  something  the  administration 
wanted  to  recommend  later  on;  they  felt 
they  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
bill  we  had  and  they  did  not  want  to  go 
the  extra  mile  that  the  Senator  recom- 
mended at  that  time. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  has  a  fine 
amendment.  I  voted  for  it  twice  before, 
and  the  Senate  has  also.  I  cannot  prom- 
ise what  the  House  conferees  will  do. 
They  have  been  tough  about  it.  although 
the  Senator  made  a  touching  appeal  to 
them  on  other  occasions.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  individual  at  the  age  of 
60  who  is  unable  to  get  another  Job.  If 
there  is  an  imemployment  gap,  who  may 
have  exhausted  his  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments,  and  who  does  not 
want  to  go  on  public  welfare.  This 
amendment  would  offer  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  would  accept  social  security 
benefits  on  an  actuarially  reduced  basis. 
I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  many 
people  who  would  elect  to  do  this,  rel- 
atively speaking,  but  there  are  those 
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who  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  this  decision  if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  question  for  one  mo- 
ment that  there  is  much  merit  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  recognize  his  sincerity. 

We  are,  however,  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
holding  hearings  on  a  major  social  secu- 
rity bill  at  the  present  time,  and  all  of 
these  proposals  could  be  given  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  same  bill  Is  scheduled  for  action  by 
our  committee  sometime  between  now 
and  July  1.  This  proposal  could  be 
more  properly  handled  then. 

The  problem  here  is  that  if  we  were 
to  look  at  this  one  amendment  alone 
perhaps  we  could  give  it  more  favorable 
consideration,  but  as  the  Senator  said, 
this  would  cost  the  social  security  fimd 
about  $500  million.  We  have  six  other 
amendments  pending  and  awaiting  Sen- 
ate action.  The  total  cost  of  all  these 
amendments  dealing  with  social  security 
benefits,  If  accepted  by  the  Senate,  would 
be  $5,925  million.  An  extra  $5,925  million 
in  annual  social  security  benefits  is  em- 
braced In  the  five  or  six  amendments 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

If  we  start  taking  one  of  them,  we  can 
take  a  second — which  will  cost  $140  mil- 
lion, $160  million,  one  and  a  half  billion, 
and  so  on.  It  can  be  said  that  each 
proposal  has  tremendous  merit.  I  do 
not  question  that.  However,  can  we  af- 
ford to  Increase  social  security  benefits 
by  $5.9  billion  annually  when  at  the 
same  time  there  Is  no  provision  in  a 
single  one  of  those  proposals  to  raise  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  them? 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  con- 
sidering a  social  security  bill  which  would 
provide  an  axmual  increase  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion annually,  but  that  bill  carries  some 
mechanics  to  raise  the  taxes  whereby  it 
can  be  financed  over  the  years.  If  the 
Senate  were  to  accept  these  amendments 
now  before  us  as  they  are  drafted,  we 
would  be  bankrupting  the  social  security 
fund.  Let  us  face  it — there  can  be  no 
benefits  unless  the  payroll  tax  Is  raised. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wise  that  If  these 
amendments  are  to  be  offered,  each  carry 
an  Increased  tax  provision  sufficient  to 
finance  them.  Then  as  we  vote  for  these 
amendments  we  would  be  accepting  the 
tax  necessary  to  pay  for  them  at  the 
same  time. 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  mistake  if 
the  Senate  yielded  on  the  point  and 
started  to  make  this  bill  into  a  social 
security  bill.  If  we  accept  all  these 
amendments  the  cost  would  be  about 
double  the  original  bill.  The  present 
bill  would  end  up  as  a  social  security  bill 
rather  than  a  bill  to  restore  the  Invest- 
ment credit. 

I  hape  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  proposed  this  amendment, 
will  withdraw  It  at  this  time.  If  he  can 
get  it  accepted,  well  and  good.  If  he 
carmot,  I  would  be  glad  to  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  so  that  when  the 
bill  comes  to  the  committee,  which  it  will 
be  doing  in  a  short  time,  we  would  make 
sure  that  he  would  have  the  opportimity 


to  appear  before  the  committee  and  pre- 
sent his  arguments.  As  one  member  of 
the  committee,  I  would  be  most  receptive 
to  listening  to  his  argmnents  and  they 
could  be  considered  on  their  merits.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  will  follow  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  recog- 
nize the  sincerity  of  the  argimients  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  but  I 
have  sought  on  two  previous  occasions 
to  have  this  amendment  Eidopted.  It  has 
been  adopted  on  both  occasions  by  the 
Senate.  It  went  to  conference  and  for 
si>ecial  reasons  at  the  time,  the  adminis- 
tration opposed  It.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  would  not 
oppose  it  at  this  time.  I  feel  that  if  the 
House  conferees  will  go  along  with  it,  the 
President  will  accept  it  as  part  of  the 
measure  and  that  It  will  go  into  effect 
earlier,  thus  affecting  the  people  who 
would  benefit  from  these  provisions  that 
much  earlier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
Senator  realizes  that  he  would  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  if  his  amendment 
were  to  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  major  social  security 
bin  Itself,  rather  than  as  a  rider  on  this 
particular  bill. 

If  I  were  the  author  of  the  pending 
amendment  I  woiild  want  to  be  in  the 
strongest  position. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  recog- 
nize, again,  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  sincere  in  his  argiunents,  but  I 
feel  that  if  the  Senate  would  accept  the 
amendment — and  It  will  be  the  third 
time — it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
strengthen  the  position — if,  indeed,  the 
House  conferees  do  not  go  along  with 
It  this  time,  I  think  that  our  position 
would  be  stronger  once  we  attached  it  to 
the  social  security  bill.  The  fact  is.  It 
might  even  be  attached  in  the  House 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  could 
be,  but  the  Senate  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  will  not  be  voting  on  just  the 
Senator's  amendment,  but  they  must 
also  look  at  the  next  five  similar  votes 
which  are  coming  up  shortly.  The  five 
amendments  together  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $6  billion,  for  which  not  one  of 
those  sponsors  has  included  as  a  part  of 
his  amendment  any  method  of  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With 
the  exception  of  this  fact:  This  amend- 
ment is  a  self -financing  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no. 
I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  on  that  score,  but 
there  will  be  an  extra  cost.  The  bene- 
ficiaries cannot  Just  be  given  increased 
benefits  without  It  costing  something. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator so  well  points  out,  this  amendment 
requires  no  increase  in  tax.  It  might 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  down  on  the 
social  seciu-ity  fund  which,  at  this  time. 
Is  approximately  $22  billion  plus.  It 
could  well  draw  down  on  it  at  the  rate  of 
about  $425  million  for  the  first  year,  the 
second  year  about  $400  million,  and  the 
third  year- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then  it 
begins  to  level  off. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  About  $300 
million  the  next  year.  So  that  payments 
would  be  increased  approximately  $1.5 
billion  for  the  first  4*2  years,  and 
then  costs  will  begin  to  balance  and  level 
off;  so  that  it  requires  no  increase  in  tax. 
I  caimot  recall  that  the  House  was  upset 
when  it  recommended  to  us  that  we  do 
this  very  thing  for  widows.  We  did  so. 
No  one  has  any  right  to  worry  about  it  at 
this  time.  It  gave  no  one  any  problems 
at  all.  It  was  a  self-financing  pro- 
posal. 

Let  me  say  that  we  can  look  at  this  as 
a  subject  matter  which  is  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
is  a  problem  that  we  have  considered  and 
studied  in  the  previous  two  Congresses 
without  any  serious  objection  being 
voiced  to  its  adoption. 

We  have  fought  the  House  conferees 
on  this  type  of  relief  before  but  imsuc- 
cessfully.  However,  we  finally  got  them 
to  come  down  from  age  65  to  age  62  on 
the  actuarially  reduced  benefits.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  should  and  will  become 
law. 

One  thing  that  appeals  to  me  Is  the 
hope  that,  because  Bob  Byrd  has  been 
fighting  for  this  amendment  In  previous 
years,  through  two  Congresses,  £md  Con- 
gress should  have  agreed  to  It  previously, 
this  will  be  called  the  Bob  Byrd  law. 

If  I  do  say  It,  Wilbur  Mills  is  prob- 
ably the  most  generous,  open,  and  free- 
minded  chalrmsm  on  the  House  side.  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Representatives  in 
the  House.  I  say  all  this  without  dis- 
paraging any  other  chairman  or  any 
other  Representative.  But  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  so  many 
Irrelevant  amendments  on  this  bill  any- 
way, we  might  have  no  action  taken  on 
this  bin. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiLLMMsl  stated  on  the  fioor  while  the 
Williams  amendment  was  pending,  at  a 
time  when  no  one  had  any  right  to 
object,  that  he  proposed  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  put  In  the  bill  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
Finance  Committee  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  those  amendments.  If 
insisted  upon  in  conference,  would  kill 
the  bill.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  just  as  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  In  the  Senate  has  not. 
The  Senator  can  make  his  own  motion, 
that  we  have  to  take,  and  we  cannot 
even  separate  one  part  from  another  be- 
cause the  Senator  modifies  the  amend- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  parliamentary 
situation  Is  such  that  we  do  not  even 
have  the  right  to  do  anything  about  it — 
to  vote,  or  object,  or  anything.  If  we  can 
put  those  kinds  of  things  in  the  bill, 
which  have  been  considered  and  voted  on 
time  and  again,  amd  perhaps  made  part 
of  the  law.  they  may  not  be  agreed  to 
when  taken  to  conference,  which  will  be 
nothing  new  to  House  Members  because 
they  have  discussed  these  things  In  con- 
ference before. 

I  do  not  say  that  they  will  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment,  but  the  Senator 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  fight  his 
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battle  after  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  it 
twice. 

Then  we  would  have  a  vote  on  it  again 
in  this  Congress,  rather  than  offering 
the  amendment  on  the  fioor  or  in  com- 
mittee at  some  subsequent  date. 

Someone  spoke  of  its  cost.  The  Presi- 
dent has  sent  Congress  a  social  security 
bill — H.R.  5710 — executive  sessions  are 
now  being  conducted  by  Ways  and  Means 
on  it — they  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
posal which  will  increase  the  cost  of  the 
program  by  $4,500,000,000.  If  the  House 
can  recommend  something  to  us  that 
would  Increase  the  annual  cost  by  $4.5 
billion,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Senate,  having  accepted  the  amendment 
before — having  had  it  prevail  twice  be- 
fore— and  further,  as  we  have  so  many 
Irrelevant  amendments  to  the  bill,  should 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia;  an  amendment 
which  has  been  accepted  twice  already, 
which  is  a  self-financing  amendment. 
I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  will 
result  in  economy  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virlginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  for  his 
helpful  comments. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  to  summarize,  let  me 
say,  first,  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  give  an  individual,  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  60,  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing to  work  if  he  has  a  job,  or  he  may 
choose  to  retire,  if  he  wishes,  and  ac- 
cept actuarially  reduced  benefits. 

Second,  it  would  not  cause  any  long- 
range  cost  impact  on  the  social  security 
trust  fund. 

Third,  it  would  not  result  in  any  in- 
crease in  taxes,  either  on  the  employer 
or  the  employee. 

Fourth,  for  every  Individual  who  chose 
to  retire  from  a  Job  at  60  rather  than 
continue  to  work  imtil  62  or  65.  there 
would  be  an  additional  Job  opening  for 
younger  individuals  entering  the  labor 
force. 

The  amendment  has  twice  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  past  five 
Congresses,  and  I  trust  that  Senators 
will  support  the  amendment  on  this  oc- 
casion.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  In  addition  to  the  other 
amendments,  that  is  the  privilege  of 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have  stated 
my  own  position.  I  think  we  will  be  mak- 
ing a  big  mistake  if  we  turn  this  into  a 
S5.5-bllllon-dollar  social  security  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  points 
out,  the  House  now.  In  executive  session, 
is  considering  a  social  security  bill  which 
would  result  In  increased  benefits  of  $4 
billion  to  $4.25  billion  annually,  but  it  is 
also  considering  a  tax  Increase  on  em- 
ployers and  employees  which  would  pay 
for  it.  The  proposals  here  suggest  that 
we  are  giving  something  but  that  it  will 
not  cost  anything.  This  one  amendment 
alone  will  cost  anywhere  from  $425  mil- 
lion to  $500  million.  Certainly  we  are 
not  going  to  give  that  kind  of  money  to 
anybody  without  somebody  paying  for  it. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  otherwise. 

Any  one  of  the  next  four  or  five 
amendments.  If  we  forgot  the  cost,  would 
be  equally  meritorious.    Persuasive  ar- 


giunents could  be  made  for  all  of  them. 
I  personally  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  bankrupting  the  social  security  fund 
by  adopting  amendments  providing  ben- 
efits under  social  security  without  pro- 
viding any  method  of  paying  for  them. 
I  think  it  is  a  false  promise,  and  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  such  a  political  farce,  but  if 
the  Senate  wants  to  do  it  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  this  discussion  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  social  security  fvmd  for  a  long 
time.  On  my  own  behalf.  I  think  it  is 
fairly  evident  to  everyone  that  I  have 
taken  those  actions  In  the  Senate  which 
I  thought  would  stop  Infiation  in  this 
country  and  which  would  make  it  un- 
necessary to  add  to  social  security 
benefits. 

I  intend,  later  in  the  spring,  to  vote  for 
additional  payments  in  social  security, 
and  also  to  vote  to  finance  the  cost  of 
such  benefits. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  past  10  years — 
I  think  it  is  that  long  now — Congress  has 
voted  additional  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity one  way  or  the  other,  which  it  did 
not  finance  as  it  went  along.  Therefore, 
there  htis  been,  in  general,  a  worsening 
situation  with  respect  to  the  overall 
actuarial  balance  of  the  social  security 
fund. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  professed 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  but  I  think 
it  is  wrong  to  talk  about  not  costing  any 
money.  If  $400  million  a  year  more  is 
pcdd  out  the  first  year  than  is  being 
taken  in  in  taxes,  the  social  security 
fund  loses  the  amount  of  interest  on  that 
$400  million.  Since  interest  Is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4  or  5  percent,  we  are 
talking  about  $20  million  a  year  that 
it  will  cost  the  social  security  fund  in 
lost  revenues. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  some  increases, 
Euid  I  want  to  make  my  position  clear, 
because  I  think  Congress  has  been  der- 
elict in  financing  the  amount  of  spend- 
ing It  has  done.  I  think  the  President 
has  been  derelict  in  the  amount  of  spend- 
ing he  has  requested  of  Congress  with- 
out providing  for  adequate  financing.  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  social  security  in- 
creases, and  I  intend  to  vote  for  those 
means  that  will  permit  us  to  finance 
those  increases  as  we  go  along. 

The  pending  amendment  is  perhaps 
the  first  one  of  a  number  which  will 
probably  be  offered,  and  I  could  not  vote 
for  it  without  voting  for  the  next  ones. 
Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  it,  because 
a  bill  is  pending  in  executive  session  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  foolhardy  and 
foolish  to  tack  this  amendment  onto  this 
bill  without  providing  any  means  of  fi- 
nancing additional  amendments  which 
will,  almost  of  necessity,  be  offered.  I 
believe  the  Senate  would  be  wise  to  wait 
until  after  the  House  has  acted  and  the 
Senate  committee  has  had  an  (H>portu- 
nlty  to  delve  into  the  whole  question 
of  social  security  finances  and  review  all 
of  the  proposals  to  revise  benefits  be- 
fore we  act.  rather  than  approcu:h  this 


matter  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  For  this 
reason  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  make  one  matter  clear 
for  the  record  before  we  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  was  in  complete  good 
faith  in  stating  his  impression  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  might  prejudice  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  statement  is  not 
correct.  The  fund  is  in  the  best  shape 
that  it  has  been  in  for  a  very  long  time. 
It  Is  because  it  has  a  very  favorable  bal- 
ance— so  favorable — that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  a  20 -percent 
increase  in  social  security  payments  is 
intended  to  be  covered  in  large  measure 
by  this  actuarial  balance  in  the  financing 
of  the  fund. 

In  other  words,  the  Byrd  proposal  does 
not  have  to  put  in  a  tax  to  cover  the  ben- 
efits. Estimates  refiect  that  the  social 
security  fimd  has  a  favorable  actuarial 
balance  of  0.74  percent  and  that  approxl- 
imately  $2  billion  more  will  be  coining  in 
than  was  originally  estimated.  So  the 
fund  Is  in  no  present  danger  at  all.  It 
is  in  good  shape. 

I  do  not  commit  myself  to  other 
amendments  which  may  be  offered, 
which  would  require  a  tax  hike  or  gen- 
eral revenue  financing.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  require  either.  It  is  self- 
financing.  It  is  something  we  have  done 
twice  before,  and  I  expressed  extreme 
disappointment  when  the  House  did  not 
see  fit  to  agree  with  the  Senate. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  sunendment.  Even  if  the 
House  turns  it  down,  we  have  a  running 
start  toward  having  it  agreed  to  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
indicates  that  the  $4  billion  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  as  recommended  by  the 
administration,  do  not  carry  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  taxes  next  year.  He 
is  correct.  If  we  examine  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  the  $414  billion 
increased  benefits  will  go  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1967,  but  the  increased  tax  will 
not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1968.  Then  after  the 
election,  beginning  in  1969,  the  impact 
of  the  niiw  tax  will  be  felt  by  the  em- 
ployer and  employee.  By  deferring  the 
effective  date  of  the  tax  increase  the 
administration  is  trjring  to  buy  an  elec- 
tion. If  we  are  to  increase  social  secu- 
rity benefits  let  us  start  out  by  putting  a 
price  tag  on  it.  If  there  is  merit  to  this 
proposal  then  let  us  include  a  method 
for  raising  the  revenue. 

Let  us  not  vote  for  it  with  the  idea 
that  It  will  be  killed  in  the  House.  If 
Senators  vote  for  It  let  them  recognize 
that  we  cannot  give  away  $500  million, 
as  these  proposals  call  for,  without  ulti- 
mately raising  taxes  on  employers  and 
employees. 

The  employers  and  the  employees 
today  are  sdready  paying  a  high  payroll 
tax.  We  are  hearing  a  lot  of  complaints 
from  the  young  workers  who  are  strug- 
gling to  raise  their  families.  That  Is 
the  reason  the  administration  Is  trying 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
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social  security  tax  increase  until  after 
the  1968  elections.  Politically  they  are 
afraid  to  let  the  American  voters  know 
the  full  cost  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  good  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  some  increases  in  social 
secirrlty.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  a  tax 
effective  the  same  day  as  any  benefits 
afforded.  If  the  Senate  is  not  willing 
to  raise  the  tax  then  let  us  not  vote  for 
the  benefits.  We  cannot  just  accept 
this  one  amendment  and  figure  this  will 
he  all.  There  are  four  or  five  other 
amendments,  any  one  of  which,  taken 
by  itself,  we  can  argue  can  be  financed 
for  awhile  out  of  the  surplus  of  the 
social  security  fimd. 

The  social  security  fund  has  approxi- 
mately $21. 5  billion,  but  I  point  out  that 
it  Is  scarcely  enough  to  meet  12  months' 
benefits  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
now  being  paid  out.  When  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act  was  first  passed  the  Presi- 
dent and  its  advocates  in  Congress  said 
the  social  security  fvmd  to  be  resisonably 
safe — not  actuarially  solvent — ^mxist  al- 
ways have  a  reserve  of  a  mlnimvun  of  3 
years  to  5  years  in  order  to  meet  the 
payment  of  benefits  In  case  of  a  reces- 
sion. We  have  whittled  that  flgxire 
down  now  until  there  is  scarcely  enough 
in  the  fund  for  12  months'  benefits,  and 
if  we  run  into  a  recession  we  would  be 
in  real  trouble,  because  along  with  a 
recession  would  come  increased  retire- 
ments. Increased  payments,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  decrease  in  Income  to  the 
fund,  for  as  the  payroll  goes  down,  down 
goes  your  income. 

We  are  gradually  eroding  the  only 
security  that  we  have,  and  that  is  a  12 
months'  reserve.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  we  could  do 
to  the  retired  people,  those  who  have 
retired  expecting  that  for  the  next  10  or 
15  years  they  will  live  on  social  security, 
would  be  for  Congress  to  bankrupt  that 
fund,  so  that  the  day  would  come  when 
those  people  would  have  to  receive  a 
notice,  "We  have  no  money  to  pay.  The 
fund  is  bankrupt." 

This  fund  must  be  kept  solvent. 

Let  us  put  a  price  tag  on  every  tmiend- 
ment.  I  remember,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  when  our  committee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had  a 
very  firm  rule — and  I  think  the  House 
committee  would  stand  by  it  today  even 
though  the  Senate  does  not — that  any 
social  seciuity  increase  would  have  to 
carry  with  it  the  necessary  tax  iiu^rease 
to  finance  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  take  care  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease taxes  at  all,  nor  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  fund.  We  are  antic- 
ipating right  now  $2.2  billion  more  in 
taxes  for  the  social  security  fund  than 
the  fimd  is  paying  out.  This  amendment 
would  simply  reduce,  for  a  period,  that  $2 
billion  surplus.  That  is  an  Increasing 
figure,  may  I  say,  so  it  would  not  touch 
the  fund  at  tdl.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  have  voted  for  it  several 
times  before,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  disagree  with  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 
reason  why  payments  into   the  social 


security  fund  are  rimning  slightly  ahead 
now  is  that  there  has  been  full  employ- 
ment and  much  overtime,  which  auto- 
matically results  in  a  larger  payroll  tax. 
But  in  recent  weeks  there  is  less  overtime 
and  somewhat  reduced  employment,  and 
the  income  of  the  fund  has  shrunk  cor- 
respondingly. This  year  the  fund  is  not 
expected  to  have  the  surplus  as  reported 
last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
joined  as  a  cosp>onsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  only 
this  weekend  I  talked  to  a  group  of  senior 
citizens  recommending  that  the  retire- 
ment age  for  social  security  eligibility  be 
reduced  to  60  years  of  age.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  in  offering  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  this  effect,  on  a  re- 
duced annuity  basis.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  tMr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Orxjkning],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Marylsuid  [Mr.  Tydincs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borottgh]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  amioimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BRrwsTERl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  55, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[No.  81  Leg.] 

TEA8--65 

Anderson  Carlson  Pulbrlgbt 

Bartlett  Church  Oore 

Bible  Clark  Harris 

Burdlck  Cotton  Hart 

Byrd,  Va.  Domlnlck  Hartke 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Eastland  Hayden 

Cannon  Fong  Hlckenlooper 


Hill 

McOovern 

Randolph 

Boilings 

Mclntyre 

Rlblcoff 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Smith 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Montoya 

Spong 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Morse 

Biennis 

Long,  Mo. 

Nelson 

Symington 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Talmadge 

MagnuBon 

Pearson 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Mansfleld 

PeU 

Young,  N.  Dak 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

McClellan 

Proxmlre 
NAYS— 28 

Aiken 

Enrtn 

Miller 

Allott 

Pannln 

Morton 

Baker 

Qrlffln 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Brooke 

Holland 

Tower 

Case 

Hruska 

WUllams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young,  Ohio 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kllender 

Kuchel 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-17 

Bayh 

Lausche 

Percy 

Brewster 

McOee 

Ru4seU 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Moss 

Ty  dings 

Oruenlng 

Murphy 

Yar  borough 

JavlU 

Muskie 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  and  Mr.  Hollings  was 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  program  is  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  also  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response,  I  first  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness this  afternoon,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  will  offer  an 
amendment  shortly,  which  will  not  take 
much  time,  and  then  he  will  offer  an- 
other amendment,  which  will  be  the 
pending  business  when  the  Senate  re- 
turns to  the  unfinished  business  tomor- 
row. I  do  not  anticipate  any  more  votes 
this  evening. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
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that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is,  on  page  4,  after 
line  6,  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  5.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  40  as  sec- 
tion 41,  and  by  inserting  after  section  39 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sbc.  40.  Expenses  of  Employk  Training 
Pbocrams. 

"(a)  OsNERAL  RtTLE. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  under 
subpcirt  C  of  this  part. 

"(b)  RjEouLATiONs. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  subpart  C." 

Sbc.  0.  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subpart: 

"Subpart  C — Rules  for  Computing  Credit  for 

Expenses  of  Eimployee  Training  Programs 
"Sec.  61.  Amount  of  credit. 
"Sec.  62.  Definitions;  special  rulee. 
"Sec.  61.  Amount  or  Crbjit. 
"  ( a )   Detxrmination  of  Amottnt. — 
"(1)   Oenexal  bulk. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  aUowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee training  expenses  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion e2(B)  ). 

"  (2 )  Limitation  based  on  amount  of  tax. — 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  does  not  exceed  $26,000,  plus 

"(B)  60  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $25,000. 
"(3)  LiABiLiTT  roB  TAX. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2).  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(B)  section  36  (relating  to  partially  tax 
exempt  Interest). 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come), and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property) . 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  Im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  631  (re- 
lating to  accumulated  earnings  tax)  or  by 
section  641  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  tax)  shall  not  be  considered  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of  a 
husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  return, 
the  amount  specified  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
•12.600  In  lieu  of  $25,000.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
has  no  employee  training  expenses  for.  and 
no  unused  credit  carryback  or  carryover  to, 
the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse  which  ends 
within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

"(6)  Affiliated  groups. — In  the  case  of  an 
affiliated  group,  the  $25,000  amount  specified 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  reduced  for  each  member 
of  the  group  by  apporOonlng  $26,000  among 
the  members  of  such  group  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  'affiliated  group" 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
section  1604(a),  except  that  all  corporaUons 
shall  be  treated  as  Includible  corporations 
(without  any  exclusion  under  section 
1604(b)). 


"(b)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Unused 
Credit. — 

"  ( 1 )  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  lim- 
itation provided  by  subsecUon  (a)(2)  for 
such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  In  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  'unused  credit  year"), 
such  excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  an  employee  training  credit  carry- 
back to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding 
the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  an  employee  training  credit  carryover 
to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1966.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B))  such  credit  may  be  carried 
and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  In  paragraph  (2),  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(2)  LiMrTATTON.— The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  (2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of— 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)(1)   fc»-  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(3)  Effect  of  net  operating  carryback. — 
To  the  extent  that  the  excess  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  arises  by  reason  of  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback,  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply. 
"Sec.  62.  Definitionb:   Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Employxx  Training  Expenses. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  'employee 
training  expenses'  means — 

"(1)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  In  an  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  a  State  apprentice- 
ship agency  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training; 

"(2)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  enrolled  In  an  on-the-job  training 
program  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962; 
"(3)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  participating  In  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  involving  alternate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  periods  of  study  and 
employment  In  cooperation  with — 

"(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is  cer- 
tified by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  education 
school  as  defined  In  section  8(2)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
88-210).  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical Institution  OT  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  Is  certified  by  the  United 
States  Conmilssloner  of  Education  to  be  an 
eligible  Institution  as  defined  In  section 
17(a)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1065  (Public  Law 
89-287); 

"(4)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  to — 

"(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  education 
school  as  defined  In  section  8(2)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
88-210),  or 


"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  techni- 
cal Institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  Is  certified  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Eklucatlon  to  be  an 
eligible  Institution  as  defined  in  section  17 
(a)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-287) 
for  Instruction  of  an  Individual  In  job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  the  taxpayer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  taxpayer  In  a  position 
requiring  additional  Job  skills,  and  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  any  such 
Individual  In  relmbvirsement  for  such  tui- 
tion and  fees  paid  by  such  individual; 

"(6)  home  study  course  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  to  any  home  study 
school  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  United  States  Cconmlssloner  of  Educa- 
tion for  Instruction  of  an  Individual  In  job 
skills  necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  taxpayer  In  a  position 
requiring  additional  job  skills,  and  amoimts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  any  such 
Individual  in  reimbursement  for  such  indi- 
vidual; 

"(6)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  orga- 
nized job  training  (including  classroom  in- 
struction) provided  by  the  taxpayer,  includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)  expenses  for  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  books,  testing  and  training 
materials,  classroom  equipment  and  related 
Items,  and  Instructors'  fees  and  salaries.  In- 
curred In  training  any  individual  In  Job 
skills  necessary  for  and  directly  related  to 
his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  con- 
tinued employment  with  the  taxpayer  In  a 
poelUon  requiring  additional  Job  skills; 

"(7)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  described  In  paragraph  (6) 
provided  by  another  taxpayer,  but  only  to 
the  extent  the  expenses  of  providing  such 
instruction  would.  If  it  were  provided  by 
the  taxpayer,  constitute  employee  training 
expenses  of  the  taxpayer  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(8)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  described  In  paragraph  (6) 
provided  by  a  business  or  trade  association. 
Joint  labor-management  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee, or  other  similar  nonprofit  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  Institution 
for  employee  or  prospective  employee  of  any 
taxpayer  member  of  such  association,  com- 
mittee, group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  in- 
stitution In  Job  skUls  necessary  for  and  di- 
rectly related  to  his  employment  by  such 
taxpayer  member  or  his  continued  employ- 
ment with  such  taxpayer  member  In  a  posi- 
tion requiring  additional  Job  skills. 

"(b)  Organized  Job  Training  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'or- 
ganized Job  training'  means  Job  training  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  formulated  or  approved  by 
the  taxpayer  which  contains — 

"(1)  the  title  and  description  of  the  Job 
objectives  for  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 
"(2)  the  length  of  the  training  period; 
"(3)  a  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations  or  work, 
tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  approximate 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  operation 
or  task; 

"(4)  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  In  the  course,  and  at  the  com- 
pletion of  training; 

"(8)  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  In  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  individuals  are  to  be 
trained;  and 

"(6)  the  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  instruction  required. 
"(c)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Trade  or  business  expenses. — ^No  Item 
shall  be  taken  into  account  xinder  subsection 
(a)  unless  such  item  Is  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or 
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biulness  expenses) .  For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  preceding  sentence  expenses  whlcb 
are  paid  or  Inctirred  by  the  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  an  Individual  who  Is  not  his  em- 
ployee shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  Incurred 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  Is  his 
employee. 

"(2)   Ckktain     ■Kama     or     tbainino     kz- 

CLUUKO. — 

"(A)  In  general,  no  Item  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred  In 
training  any  Individual  In — 

"(1)  management,  supervisory,  profession- 
al, or  human  relation  skills; 

"(U)  scientific  or  engineering  coxirses 
creditable  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined 
by  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
National  Defense  Ekimcatlon  Act  of  1968); 

"(111)  courses  of  a  type  determined  by  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  be  avocatlonal 
or  recreational  In  character  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1673  of  chapter  34  of  part 
HI  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code;  or 

"(Iv)  subjects  not  contributing  specifi- 
cally and  directly  to  such  Indlvlduars  em- 
ployment or  prospective  employment  with 
the  tazp>ayer  (or  a  taxpayer  member  of  an 
association,  group,  trust  fund,  foundation, 
or  Institution  as  used  In  paragraph  (8)  of 
subsection  (a) ) . 

"(B)  SxcKFTioNs. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  expenses  described  In  subsections  (a) 
(4)  and  (6)  paid  or  Incurred  for  courses  and 
at  Institutions  certified  by  a  State  appren- 
ticeship agency  (or  where  none  exists,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training)  as 
eligible  for  Inclusion  In  a  registered  appren- 
ticeship program  in  an  apprenticeable  oc- 
cupation listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training; 

"(11)  expenses  described  in  subsections 
(a)  (4)  and  (5)  paid  or  Incurred  for  courses 
offered  In  a  2-year  program  In  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences  which  Is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  work  as  a  technician  and  at  a 
semiprofesslonal  level  in  engineering,  sclen- 
Uflc,  or  other  technological  fields  which  re- 
quire the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge  by  an  institution 
which  is  accredited  or  otherwise  certified  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion under  paragraph  401(f)(5)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
(Public  Law  88-204) ;  or 

"(ill)  expenses  described  In  subsection 
(a)  for  training  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  agency  of  a  State  that  administers 
Its  State  unemployment  compensation  law 
for  Individuals  receiving  unemployment 
compensation. 

"(3)  REiMBtrBSEO  EXPENSES. — No  item  shall 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  is  reim- 
bursed for  such  Item  by  any  other  taxpayer, 
by  any  association,  group,  trust  fiind, 
foundation,  or  Institution,  or  by  any  State, 
local,  or  Federal  Government  program,  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement. 

"(4)  Oeographicai.  limttation. — ^No  Item 
shall  be  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  expense  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  training  con- 
ducted on  the  territory  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"(5)  OvKKLAPPiNa  cxpUfSES. — A  taxpayer 
may  take  Into  account  expenses  i>ald  or  in- 
curred with  respect  to  any  one  Individual  un- 
der either  paragraph  (3)  at  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a),  but  shall  not  take  Into 
account  expenses  concurrently  paid  or  In- 
curred with  respect  to  such  individual  under 
both  such  paragraphs. 

"(d)  Subchapter  S  CoRPORATiONB. — Incase 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  employee  training  expenses  for 
each  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  jm'o 


rata  among  the  persons  who  are  sharehold- 
ers of  siich  corporation  on  the  last  day  of 
such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  employee 
training  expense  has  been  apportioned  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes 
of  this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expense. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  employee  training  expenses  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  estate  or  trust  and  the  benefici- 
aries on  the  b«ksls  of  the  income  of  the  estate 
or  trust  allocable  to  each, 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  em- 
ployee training  expense  has  been  apportioned 
under  paragraph  (1)  Shall  be  treated  (for 
purposes  of  this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  such  expense,  and 

"(3)  the  $25,000  amount  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  61 
(a)  (2)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust 
shall  be  reduced  to  eui  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  926,000  as  the  amount  of 
the  employee  training  expenses  allocated  to 
the  trust  under  paragraph  (1)  bears  to  the 
entire  amount  of  the  employee  training 
expenses. 

"(f)  LnciTATiONa  WrrH  Rxbtbct  to  Ceb- 
TAiN  Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  693 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  861  and 
following),  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381(a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  [vovlded  In  section 
46(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(g)  Cross  Rxfkrence. — For  application  of 
this  subp)art  to  certain  acquiring  corpora- 
tions, see  section  381(c)  (24)." 

Sec.  7.  Part  ni  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  Items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  123  as  124  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  122  the  following  new  secUon: 

"Sec.  123.  Tuition  and  Fees  Under  Emplotex 
Trainino  Programs. 

"In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  gross  income 
does  not  Include — 

"(1)  tuition  and  course  fees  ftald  on  behalf 
of  such  Individual,  or  amounts  received  as 
reimbursement  for  such  tuition  and  fees 
paid  by  such  Individual,  to  the  extent  such 
tuition  and  fees  or  such  reimbursement  con- 
stitutes employee  training  expenses  under 
section  52(a)  (4)  of  the  person  making  the 
payment  or  reimbursement,  and 

"(2)  home  study  course  fees  paid  on  behalf 
of  such  individual,  or  amounts  received  as 
reimbursement  for  such  fees  paid  by  such 
individual,  to  the  extent  such  fees  or  reim- 
bursement constitutes  employee  training  ex- 
penses under  section  52(a)  (5)  of  the  person 
making  the  payment  or  reimbursement." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subpart  C.  Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
expenses  of  employee  training 
programs." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  employee  training  pro- 
grams. 
"Sec.  41 .  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  m  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out 


"Sec.  123.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  123.  Tuition  and  fees  under  employee 
training  programs. 

"Sec.  124.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(d)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Items  taken  Into  account  In  certain  cor- 
porate acquisitions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(24)  CREOrr  ITNDER  section  40  rOR  EM- 
PLOYEE TRAINING  EXPENSES. — The  acquiring 
corporation  shall  take  Into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40.  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  Items  required  to 
be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
40  In  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation." 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31, 1966. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
etmendment  I  have  Just  offered  Is  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  of  1967,  Identical  to 
S.812. 

The  cosponsors  of  8.  812  are  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Orhtin],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kttchel],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MTmoTl,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  nilnois  [Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvajila  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  Soutti  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  . 

The  Human  Investment  Act  provides 
for  a  10-percent  tax  credit  toward  the 
costs  of  high  quality  training  programs 
conducted  by  the  private  sector,  Amer- 
ica's greatest  and  most  efficient  job 
trainer. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  has  been 
enthusiastically  sponsored  by  29  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  139  Members  of  the 
other  body.  Over  the  last  2  years,  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  of  the  prototype 
bill,  S.  1130.  in  the  89th  Congress,  the 
Human  Investment  Act  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  support. 

That  has  been  so,  I  believe,  for  two 
main  reasons.  First,  over  the  past  2 
years,  and  stretching  ahead  into  the 
future,  the  Nation  hsis  been  and  will  be 
experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of  skilled 
labor.  This  labor  shortage  is  producing 
production  bottlenecks.  It  is  delaying 
deliveries.    It  is  forcing  up  costs.    It  is 
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generating  inflationary  pressure.  It  is 
hindering  the  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  most  sadly,  this  skilled  labor 
shortage  comes  at  a  time  when  some  2.7 
million  Americans  are  out  of  work. 

The  major  reason  why  these  2.7  mil- 
lion Americans  cannot  be  fitted  to  the 
better  than  2  million  available  jobs,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  so  many  of  them  lack 
the  skills  to  qualify  for  the  Jobs  that  are 
going  begging.  That  is  not  the  only 
reason,  but  that  is  the  major  reason. 

The  Human  Investment  Act,  by  en- 
couraging business  and  labor  to  work  to- 
gether to  upgrade  the  skills  of  workers 
all  along  the  job  ladder— not  just  those 
who  begin  with  few  skills  of  any  kind  at 
the  bottom — is  a  sound,  responsible  and 
economic  way  of  breaking  the  skilled 
labor  bottleneck  and  opening  up  new  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers  at  the  same  time. 

The  other  reason  why  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  is  gEiining  support,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  training  programs  nm  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Now,  certainly  insti- 
tutional training  has  an  important  role 
to  play.  Our  training  institutions  are 
responsible  for  providing  that  sound  ba- 
sic education  without  which  further  Job 
training  is  nearly  Impossible;  and  for 
providing  instruction  in  basic  vocational 
skills,  such  as  those  taught  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools  with  the  support  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  its 
predecessors.  But  where  Government 
has  ventured  into  actual  skill  training,  it 
has  fared  rather  badly  in  comparison 
with  private  Industry  on-the-job  train- 
ing. We  are  coming  to  recognize.  I  be- 
lieve, that  training  by  business,  or  sup- 
ported by  business,  is  better  suited  to  the 
rapidly  changing  needs  of  American  in- 
dustry and  more  likely  to  employ  train- 
ees when  their  training  is  complete. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  greater 
length,  Mr.  President,  so  I  will  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  do  so  now.  My 
remarks  on  the  Human  Investment  Act, 
along  with  those  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  appear  In 
the  Record  of  February  2,  as  do  the  re- 
marks of  some  44  members  of  the  other 
body  who  introduced  companion  bills 
at  that  time. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  legislation 
that  comprises  this  amendment,  has  been 
sharpened  and  refined  with  the  aid  of 
literally  scores  of  businessmen,  training 
experts,  labor  leaders,  tax  lawyers,  and 
agency  experts.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
It  Is  now  In  first-class  condition  and  fully 
suitable  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee.  I  think  that  it  deserves  a 
fair  hearing,  so  that  all  those  parties  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  it  may  have 
a  chance  to  go  on  the  record  with  their 
views  and-recommendations. 

A  year  ago  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana did  schedule  several  days  of  hearings 
on  the  Human  Investment  Act.  But  be- 
fore those  hearings  could  get  underway, 
they  were  cancelled. 

In  view  of  this  backgroimd,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  support  for  this  legislation 
which  has  been  generated  across  the 
country  during  the  last  3  years,  I 
believe  that  It  is  only  fair  and  proper  to 
permit  the  Human  Investment  Act  to  be 


brought  to  a  vote  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

However,  in  view  of  the  importance 
and  technical  complexity  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  be  completely  informed  as 
to  its  merits  when  it  i>asses  Judgment,  I 
should  still  like  to  have  formal  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be- 
fore any  vote  is  taken. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  assure  me  and  the  28  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  cosponsored  S.  812  that 
hearings  will  be  held  within  the  next 
few  months,  I  shall  be  happy  to  withdraw 
my  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRODTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  will  not  insist 
on  a  vote  on  this  matter  at  this  time. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  Is  a  big 
issue  and  it  is  a  subject  that  we  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  study  in 
committee.  Some  time  ago  I  promised 
that  I  would  conduct  hearings  on  this 
subject.  I  scheduled  hearings,  but  those 
who  were  to  testify  for  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator,  and  similar  proposals,  were 
not  available  to  testify  on  relatively  short 
notice.  That  being  the  case,  we  were 
compelled  to  postpone  the  hearings  and 
seek  a  date  that  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  them. 

We  scheduled  hearings  and  gave  no- 
tice of  a  week  or  10  days.  However,  it 
is  a  big  subject  and  those  who  wish  to 
testify  for  it  felt  that  they  wanted  more 
time  to  prepare  their  case.  In  due  course 
I  do  intend  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Senator 
deliberately  canceled  the  hearings.  I 
appreciated  the  willingness  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  conduct  hearings  at  that  time  and 
I  appreciate  his  willingness  to  conduct 
hearings  this  year. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  giving  a  background  and  sum- 
mary of  the  Human  Investmsnt  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Background  and  Summary — The  Human  In- 
vestment Act 
(S.  812,  H.R.  4674.  90th  Cong.) 

Purpose:  "To  provide  an  Incentive  to 
American  business  to  Invest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  human  reeourcee  by 
hiring,  training,  and  employing  presently 
unemployed  workers  lacking  needed  job 
skills,  and  by  upgrading  the  job  skills  of 
and  providing  new  Job  opportunities  for 
workers  presently  employed." 

Method:  The  Act  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  expenses  of  programs 
designed  to  train  proepectlve  employees  for 
jobs  with  the  company  or  retrain  current  em- 
ployees for  more  demanding  jobs  with  the 
company. 

Amount  of  tax  credit:  10%  of  the  allowable 
training  expenses,  with  a  maximum  of 
$26,000  plus  60%  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  lia- 
bility In  excess  of  $25,000.  This  credit  would 
be  in  addition  to  credits  provided  for  by  other 
sections  of  the  tax  code,  and  In  addition  to 
the  regular  deduction  as  a  trade  or  business 
expense  under  section  162  of  the  code. 


Allowable  employee  training  expenses: 

1.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  apprentices  In  an  apprenticeship  program 
registered  with  a  State  apprentlceehip  agency 
or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training. 

2.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  enrolled  in  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

3.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  participating  in  a  cooperative  education 
program  involving  alternate  periods  of  aca- 
demic study  and  employment  in  cooperation 
with  a  secondary  school,  college,  university, 
business  school,  trade  school  or  vocational 
school. 

4.  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  Instruction  of'  any  Individual 
by  a  college,  university,  business  school,  trade 
school,  or  vocational  school  in  job  skills  nee- 
eeary  for  his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  <» 
for  his  continued  employment  with  the 
taxpayer. 

6.  home  study  coiirse  fees  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  instruction  of  any  Individual 
by  a  college,  university,  or  accredited  home 
study  school  In  job  skills  necessary  for  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  for  his  con- 
tinued employment  with  the  taxpayer. 

6.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
job  training  (including  classroom  Instruc- 
tion) ,  including  expenses  for  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  books,  testing  and  training  mate- 
rials, classroom  equipment,  and  instructors' 
fees  and  salaries.  Incurred  in  training  any 
Individual  In  job  skills  neoeesary  for  his  em- 
ployment by  the  taxpayer  or  for  his 
continued  employment  with  the  taxpayer. 

7.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
job  training  provided  by  another  taxpayer. 

8.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
job  training  provided  by  a  business  or  trade 
association,  joint  labor-management  appren- 
tlceehip committee  or  other  Bimllar  nonprofit 
association. 

Other  provisions: 

1.  Allowable  employee  training  expeoaee 
must  be  tax  deductible  under  section  162  of 
the  Code,  relating  to  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses. 

2.  The  tax  credit  could  be  carried  back 
three  years  and  carried  forward  seven  years. 

3.  No  credit  would  be  aUowed  for  the 
training  of  managerial,  professional,  or  ad- 
vanced scientific  employees.  The  Intent  of 
the  Act  is  to  encourage  business  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
skill  and  Income  ladder,  not  middle  manage- 
ment or  professional  employees. 

4.  No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  avoca- 
tlonal or  recreational  courses. 

5.  Employers  could  not  claim  a  credit 
when  the  training  expenses  are  reimbursa- 
ble by  the  government  under  a  training  con- 
tract, etc. 

Comment:  The  Human  Investment  Act  is 
patterned  closely  after  the  Investment  credit 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  which 
permitted  a  7%  tax  credit  toward  Invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  plant  equipment 
and  real  property. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  In- 
creasingly serious  problems  of  structural  un- 
employment caused  by  a  labor  force  lU-fitted 
for  existing  and  developing  job  opportuni- 
ties. Unlike  programs  aimed  only  at  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  Is  designed  to  help  both  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  workers  presently  em- 
ployed who  seek  to  Increase  their  skills  to 
qualify  for  better  jobs.  The  Intent  of  the 
Act  is  to  advance  all  workers  up  the  skill 
ladder,  thus  opening  vacancies  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  presently  unskilled  and  unem- 
ployed. 

The  major  premise  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  Is  that  private  business  and  labor 
have,  over  the  years,  learned  how  to  obtain 
the   most   results  per  training  dollar,   and 
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sbould  now  be  encotirased  to  expand  tbelr 
training  programs  to  meet  the  growing  na- 
tional need.  Rather  than  to  expand  govern- 
ment-operated programs  with  all  their  bu- 
reaucracy. Inefficiency,  and  expense,  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  Act  is  to  revise  the  tax 
structure  to  stimulate  increased  investment 
In  "hvmian  capital"  by  the  private  sector  ol 
the  economy. 

Legislative  History :  The  original  version  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act  was  Introduced 
on  February  17,  1965,  by  Senator  Winston 
Prouty    (R.-Vt.)      (S.   1130;   remarks  in  the 

CONGRSSSIONAI.     RECORD,     TOl.      Ill,     pt.     3,     p. 

2780).  Following  six  months  of  study  and 
consultation  with  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  economists,  and  tax  lawyers,  a  re- 
vised Human  Investment  Act  was  Introduced 
on  September  9.  1965.  (S.  2609,  HJl.  10034) . 
Dertalled  explanatory  remark  by  Senator 
Prouty  appear  In  the  Congrsssionai.  Rscoko, 
volume  111,  part  17,  page  23359  of  that  day. 


A  sp>eclal  presentation  organized  by  the  lead- 
ing House  sponsor.  Rep.  Thomaa  B.  Curtis 
(R.-Mo.).  begins  at  page  23253,  voliune  111, 
part  17  of  the  Congressionai.  Rbcord. 
Thlrty-ftve  Representatives  took  part  In  the 
presentation,  and  a  total  of  46  Introduced  the 
blU  at  that  time. 

The  present  Human  Investment  Act  (S. 
812,  HJl.  4674)  was  introduced  on  February 
2,  1967,  by  Senator  Prouty  and  28  other  Sen- 
ators, and  by  Rep.  Curtis  and  121  other  Rep- 
resentatives. Explanatory  remarks  by  Sen- 
ator Prouty  may  be  foxind  on  pages  2338 
to  2357  of  the  Record  of  that  day.  The  re- 
marks of  Rep.  Curtis  and  44  other  Represent- 
atives occupy  pages  2401  to  2422  on  the  same 
day. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13S 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  138,  as  modified, 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  tissistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
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307.20 

a0iS6 

31.36 

78.20 

147 

150 

92.30 

138.60 

135.90 

399 

403 

146.  SO 

309.20 

Sl.>7 

32.00 

79.20 

151 

156 

93.50 

140.30 

137.00 

404 

407 

147.20 

310.80 

33:01 

32.00 

80,30 

156 

160 

94.80 

142.20 

138.00 

406 

412 

147. 70 

312.80 

S2.61 

33.20 

8L40 

161 

164 

96.10 

144.20 

139.00 

413 

417 

148.80 

314.80 

nsi 

33,88 

82.40 

105 

169 

97.30 

146  00 

140  00 

418 

431 

149.80 

316. 40 

81.88 

34.50 

sa.v) 

170 

174 

97.70 

146.60 

141.00 

422 

426 

150.90 

318.40 

84.51 

35.00 

84.  AO 

175 

178 

99.00 

148.50 

142.00 

427 

431 

151.20 

320.40 

38.01 

35.80 

85.00 

179 

183 

100.20 

16a30 

143.00 

432 

436 

151.60 

322.40 

36.81 

36.40 

86.70 

184 

188 

101.50 

152.30 

144.00 

437 

440 

152.  70 

324.00 

36.41 

37.08 

87.80 

189 

193 

ioe.80 

154.40 

145.00 

441 

448 

163.70 

326.00 

37.09 

37.00 

88.90 

194 

197 

103.20 

159.60 

146.00 

«46 

450 

154.80 

328.00 

37.  «1 

38.20 

89.90 

196 

202 

IW.  30 

161.60 

147.00 

461 

454 

155.10 

327.60 

38.31 

30.12 

91.00 

203 

207 

105.60 

16.V60 

148.00 

466 

459 

155.40 

331.60 

36.13 

39.  OS 

92.10 

206 

211 

106.90 

168.80 

149.00 

460 

464 

166.60 

333.60 

3Bl«0 

4a  33 

93.10 

212 

216 

106.00 

172.80 

150.00 

466 

468 

167.60 

335.20 

4a  34 

41.12 

94.20 

217 

221 

106.40 

176. 80 

151.00 

469 

473 

168.60 

337.20 

41.13 

41.76 

95.30 

222 

225 

109.60 

180  00 

152.00 

474 

478 

168.90 

339.20 

41.77 

^44 

96.30 

226 

230 

110  80 

184.00 

153.00 

479 

482 

160.20 

34a  80 

43.46 

43.20 

97.40 

231 

235 

112.10 

188.00 

154.00 

483 

487 

160.20 

342.80 

43.31 

43.76 

96.50 

236 

239 

113.30 

191.20 

155.00 

488 

492 

161.20 

344.80 

48.77 

44.44 

99.60 

240 

244 

118.60 

195.20 

156.00 

493 

496 

162.30 

346.40 

44.46 

44.88 

100.60 

245 

249 

114.70 

199.20 

157.00 

497 

501 

162.80 

348.40 

44.86 

45.60 

101.70 

250 

253 

116.00 

202.40 

158.00 

602 

506 

162.80 

350.40 

102.80 

254 

258 

117.20 

206.40 

159.00 

607 

510 

163.80 

352.00 

103.80 

2.19 

2fi3 

118.40 

2ia40 

160.00 

511 

515 

16180 

354.00 

104.90 

264 

267 

118.60 

213.60 

16L0O 

516 

520 

166.00 

356.00 

106.00 

288 

272 

119.80 

217.60 

162.00 

521 

524 

16a  10 

357.60 

107.00 

273 

277 

121.00 

221.60 

183.00 

525 

629 

166.30 

259.60 

lOH.  10 

278 

281 

122.20 

224.80 

164.00 

530 

634 

167.30 

361.60 

109.20 

282 

286 

123.40 

228.80 

165.00 

536 

638 

168.30 

363.20 

110.30 

287 

291 

123.60 

232.80 

166.00 

539 

543 

160.40 

365.20 

111.30 

292 

295 

124.70 

236.00 

167.00 

644 

648 

169.50 

367.20 

112.40 

296 

300 

125.90 

240  00 

168.00 

649 

660 

169.70 

358.00.' 

113.50 

301 

305 

127.20 

244.00 
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"(b)  The  amendment  m&Oe  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  section  is  enacted. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
known  as  the  'Social  Security  Amendments 
of  April  1967'. 

•*(d)  (1)  Section  415  (g)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"'(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecUon,  In  the 
case  of  any  individual — 

"'(A)  who,  for  the  month  In  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  April  1967  Is 
enacted,  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and 

■"(B)  who,  for  such  month,  Is  entitled  to 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
imder  this  section, 

there  shall  not  be  counted.  In  determining 
the  annual  income  of  such  Individual,  any 
Increase  In  benefits  under  such  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  result  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  April  1967.* 

"(2)  Section  603  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a) '  after  '503', 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual — 

•"(1)  who,  for  the  month  In  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  April  1967  is 
enacted.  Is  entitled  to  a  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and 

■"(2)  who,  for  such  month,  is  entitled  to 
pension  under  the  provision  of  this  chapter, 
or  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1969, 
there  shall  not  be  counted,  in  determining 
the  annua]  Income  of  such  individual,  any 
Increase  in  benefits  under  such  sections  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  April  1967." 

"(e)  In  addition  to  all  other  sums  au- 
thorized under  any  other  provlsloos  of  law  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  of  the  aforementioned 
Funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  are  enacted, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  place  each  of  such 
Funds  In  the  same  financial  positions  as  that 
which  It  would  have  been  In  If  such  Amend- 
ments had  not  been  enacted." 


PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  published 
an  editorial  entitled  'Public  Television'* 
which  I  strongly  endorse.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  for  the  pro- 
posals he  has  sent  to  Congress  aimed  at 
getting  a  system  of  public  television 
started,  in  addition  to  providing  new 
funds  for  educational  television  and 
radio. 

These  proposals  would  establish  a 
corporation  for  public   television  and 


fund  its  first  year  of  operation.  Some 
kind  of  public  television  is  certainly 
badly  needed,  not  only  to  raise  the  level 
of  commercial  programs,  but  also  to  give 
access  to  millions  of  Americans  in  some 
form  of  cultural  television  programing. 

The  President  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  sending  this  message  to  Con- 
gress and  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  support  his  recommendation. 
ExHisrr  1 
Public  Television 

The  hearings  now  being  conducted  by 
Senator  Pastore's  subcommittee  on  the 
establishment  of  a  public  television  system 
are  among  the  most  Important  that  will  be 
held  In  this  Congress.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
KUllan,  "The  American  people  have  a  great 
Instrument  within  their  grasp  which  they 
can  turn  to  great  purposes." 

The  television  Industry,  for  many  reasons, 
has  fallen  far  short  of  reaching  Its  potential 
for  greatness.  Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  launch  for  the  Nation  a  system  that  will 
use  the  promise  of  electronic  communica- 
tions In  a  way  to  bring  the  vast  variety  and 
riches  of  the  world  closer  to  all  of  us. 

The  proposals  the  President  has  sent  to 
Congress  are  aimed  at  getting  such  a  system 
started.  In  addition  to  providing  new  funds 
for  educational  television  and  radio,  they 
v.'ould  establish  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Television  and  fund  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. This  would  be  only  a  start  for  it  would 
leave  unanswered  the  toughest  question  In- 
volved with  public  television — how  to  pay  for 
It.  But  the  President  was  wise  In  separating 
the  two  issues.  Since  no  one  has  yet  come 
up  with  a  completely  satisfactory  method  of 
financing  and  since  the  need  for  a  start  Is  so 
great,  we  should  move  ahead  as  far  as  pos- 
sible this  year. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  two  major 
principles  that  ought  to  guide  Congress  in 
Its  study  of  the  Administration's  proposals. 
One  is  the  need  to  keep  public  television 
from  faUlng  Into  the  hands  of  governmental 
control.  The  other  Is  to  preserve  local 
autonomy  for  the  public  and  educational 
stations.  But  both  of  these  need  to  be 
achieved  without  sacrificing  the  prestige  of 
the  national  organization  or  the  quality  of 
the  programing  it  offers. 

In  light  of  these  principles,  some  questions 
do  arise  from  the  Administration's  proposals. 
The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  way  In 
which  the  directors  of  the  new  corporation 
wUl  be  named.  The  Administration  has  pro- 
posed that  they  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  While 
this  would  undoubtedly  add  to  the  prestige 
of  an  appointment  to  the  corporation.  It 
would  raise  a  constant  fear  that  politics 
would  enter  into  the  appointments.  And  it 
would  give  any  Senator  who  disliked  the  kind 
of  programs  presented  on  public  television  a 
chance  to  harass  the  prospective  directors  at 
confirmation  hearings. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  has  suggested 
that  half  of  the  directors  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
with  these  directors  to  select  the  rest  of  their 
board.  While  this  reduces  the  chance  of 
political  Infiuence.  we  think  It  can  be  cut 
still  further,  while  adding  to  the  role  played 
In  public  television  by  the  local  stations. 
Congress  should  think  about  splitting  the 
directors  Into  three  categories — one  third  to 
be  named  by  the  President,  one  third  to  be 
elected  regionally  by  the  stations  that  are 
affiliated  with  the  corporation,  and  one  third 
to  be  selected  by  the  other  directors.  By 
staggering  six-year  terms  of  the  directors, 
this  would  minimize  the  chance  of  political 
tampering  with  the  system  and  bolster  local 
participation  without  removing  the  national 
role  the  proposed  corporation  must  play. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AND  BAHIA— A  PRI- 
VATE SECTOR  PARTNERSHIP  UN- 
DER THE  PARTNERS  OP  THE  AL- 
LIANCE PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  a  little-known 
fact  of  interest  to  my  constituents.  Not 
long  ago,  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  a 
new  road,  called  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
was  completed.  Contrasted  with  the 
well-known  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that 
Joins  the  Capitol  Building  and  the  White 
House,  the  little  road  in  Bra2ll  that  bears 
the  same  name  is,  nonetheless,  an  out- 
standing example  of  accomplishment 
that  has  been  made  possible  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  partnership  between  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Bahai  under 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

The  Lobato  road  project,  as  it  was 
called,  was  to  Join  the  people  of  Lobato 
with  the  capital  city  of  Salvador  in 
Bahia.  An  access  road  was  needed  to  al- 
low the  workers  of  this  small  suburb  of 
Salvador  to  use  the  transportation  serv- 
ices of  the  city  and  thus  make  possible 
more  direct  routing  to  their  employment. 

But  to  build  the  access  road,  it  was 
necessary  to  tear  down  and  rebuild  a 
number  of  homes  in  its  path.  The  Bahia 
Partners  donated  their  land  and  labor 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Partners,  through 
eight  districts  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers of  America  in  Pennsylvania,  and  im- 
der the  guidance  of  Jimmy  Jones,  inter- 
national representative.  District  No.  7, 
USWA,  raised  $5,000  for  the  project. 

Thus  a  small  scale  project  like  Lobato 
helped  immeasurably  to  bring  friendship 
and  greater  understanding  between 
Pennsylvanlans  and  Baiiians,  who  have 
been  cooperating  on  various  projects 
since  the  partnership  was  fonned  In 
1965.  Pennsylvanlans  are  proud  that  our 
friends  in  Bahia  have  honored  our  State 
by  naming  the  new  access  rotid  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  It  Is  part  of  the  growing 
testimony  detailing  the  strength  of  Inter- 
action between  the  peoples  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  further  evidence  of  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  private  citizen  in  the 
work  of  the  Alliance  of  Progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  Philadelphia  for  March  14,  1967, 
by  Mr.  John  G.  McCullough  of  the  edi- 
torial page  staff,  describing  the  Lobato 
project  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From    the   Philadelphia"  Evening   Bulletin, 

Mar.  14, 1967] 

States  or  Pan-syl-whania  and  Bahia 

(Beazil)    Aee  Pabtnebs 

(By  John  G.  McCullough) 

Salvadoe.  Beazil. — In  this  the  ancient 
capital  of  Brazil,  a  place  where  old  things 
are  treastired,  there  is  something  new.  It 
is  Permsylvanla  Avenue. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  not,  however,  easy 
to  find.  One  must,  to  begin  with,  ask  for 
what  sounds  like — the  language  of  Brazil  Is 
Portuguese — "Avenlda  Pan-syl-whania." 

Even  this  doesn't  help  much.  For  the  people 
who  use  Pennsylvania  Avenue  of  "Avenlda 
PensUvanla,"  have  trouble  with  the  pronun- 
ciation, too.  They  call  it,  with  a  directness 
that  is  Brazilian,  "the  short  way." 

This  is  of  Itself  quite  a  tribute  to  both  the 
road  and  to  the  Partnership  Program  of  the 
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Alliance  for  Progress.  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Bahla,  of  which  Salvador  Is 
the  capital  city,  are  partners  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progrees.  And  because  of  this  part- 
nership there  Is  a  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It 
provides  "a  short  way"  for  roughly  1,000 
people  who  travel  each  day  between  Salvador 
and  the  village  of  Lobato  and  who.  In  the 
past,  had  no  road.  Just  a  winding  and  often 
Impassable  trail. 

Smi.  WOBKXK8   CONTKIBXrrB 

To  help  the  people  of  Lobato  build  a  sec- 
tion of  the  new  road,  members  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America  from  districts 
throughout  Pennsylvania  provided  $5,000. 
Against  a  UjS.  foreign  aid  program  of  well 
over  $1  billion  a  year  to  Latin  America,  the 
Steel  Workers'  $5,000  Isn't  much.  What 
makes  It  impressive,  however,  is  that  it  is 
part  of  a  people-to-people  effort  that  doesn't 
Involve  governments. 

James  Jones,  International  representative 
of  the  Steel  Workers'  District  6  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvanla-Bahla  Partners,  said 
during  a  recent  visit  here  that  "I  came  away 
with  a  genuine  admiration  for  everyone  I 
met,  people  who  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
help  themselves — and  needed  only  the  mate- 
rials." 

When  Jones  visited  in  Bahla,  he  was 
greeted  with  a  sign  which  read:  "Welcome 
Jim  Jones,  the  Dear  Friend  who  works  for 
Us  in  Pennsylvania."  Much  the  same  words 
greeted  Predrick  Heldrlng,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  and 
president  of  the  Pennsylvanla-Bahla  Partners 
<tf  the  Alliance,  during  bis  visit. 

BOAOaiSX  HOX7SXS,    TOO 

The  road  project,  which  also  Involved  the 
rebuilding  of  more  than  100  houses  along  Ita 
route,  is  but  one  of  many  of  the  projects 
undertaken  in  the  nearly  two  years  of  the 
partnership.  These  have  amounted  to  some 
$60,000  in  money,  equipment  and  materials — 
all  of  it  privately  provided. 

The  Pennsylvania  members  of  the  partnn-- 
ship  have  been  responsible  for  completion  of 
an  agricultural  training  school  in  one  pext 
of  Bahla  and  for  the  construction  of  a  school 
for  home  economics  in  another.  Funds  were 
provided  to  replace  homes  destroyed  by  floods 
In  the  town  of  Iplau.  Several  dental  chairs 
and  other  equipment  for  chnlcs  and  medical 
centers  have  been  provided.  Air  condition- 
ing was  supplied  for  the  operating  room  of  a 
hospital.  Juat  recently  five  incubators  were 
provided  for  the  care  of  Infants  in  hospitals 
for  indigent  patients.  There  are,  in  addition, 
several  yoimg  people  from  Bahla  attending 
colleges  in  Pennsylvania  on  scholarships  ar- 
ranged through  the  Pennsylvanla-Bahla 
Partnership. 

SELr-HELP  PHOJVCTB 

Heldrlng,  in  discussing  the  Partnership 
Program,  emphasizes  that  every  project  in- 
volves self-help.  Each  project,  too,  has  re- 
sulted from  a  personal  Inspection  made  by 
Pennsylvania  members  of  the  partnership. 

"Ttxls  partnership,"  Heldring  explained, 
"has  been  a  gradual  thing.  Each  step  has 
involved  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Bahla.  It  will,  we  expect,  develop  Into  an 
exchange  under  which  works  of  art  for  which 
Salvador  and  Bahla  are  famovu  will  be 
part." 

To  a  surprising  extent  the  entire  program 
has  been  conducted  with  little  fanfare  or  at- 
tempe  at  publicity.  Heldring  says  frankly 
that  "we  have  moved  deliberately,  carefully. 
We  have  not  tried  to  make  of  this  something 
that  it  is  not.  But  the  partnership  is  work- 
ing and  I  have  never  been  so  enthusiastic 
about  anything  In  my  life." 

"Bia"  TO  BAEOANS 

The  same  approach  Is  taken  by  Dr.  Jorge 
Calmon,  a  newspaper  publisher  and  Minister 
of  Justice  and  the  Interior,  who  Is  president 
of  the  Bahian  side  of  the  Pennsylvanla-Bahla 
Partnership. 


"The  people  of  Bahla,"  Dr.  Calmon  says, 
"know  of  the  partnership  and  appreciate  its 
achievements.  It  Is  no  small  thing.  It  has 
"brought  our  states  together  and  It  has 
brought  our  nations  and  our  people  closer 
together.  We  hope,  quite  frankly,  to  be 
able  to  contribute  more  to  this  partnership. 
We  would  like  to  have  visits  from  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  woiild  like  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  to  see  more  of  the  work  of 
our  painters  and  other  artists  and  crafts- 
men. We  hope  for  a  greater  exchange  of 
students,  of  professional  people.  Bahla  and 
Pennsylvania  are  rich  In  liistory  and  In  tra- 
dition and  are  yet  very  much  a  part  of  to- 
day's world.  We  move.  I  think,  well  to- 
gether." 

THIRTT    PARTNKXSHIPS 

There  are  in  all  more  than  30  Alliance 
for  Progress  partnerships  Involving  North 
American  states  with  states  or  nations  in 
South  America.  New  Jersey  Is,  for  example, 
a  partner  with  the  State  of  Alagoas  in 
Brazil.  Delaware  has  a  partnership  arrange- 
ment making  it  a  Campaneros  de  la  Alianza 
with  Panama.  Maryland,  also  a  partner  with 
a  Brazilian  state,  recently  provided  a  donut- 
making  machine  to  turn  out  48.000  donuts 
a  day  as  part  of  a  school  lunch  program. 
Philadelphia's  Drexel  Institute  Is  undertak- 
ing an  economic  survey  of  Bahla.  A  Brazil- 
ian trade  mission  recently  visited  Chicago 
to  study  light  industries. 

A  chemical  plant  worker  who  uses  Penn- 
sylvania av.  or  "the  short  way"  every  day, 
and  knows  that  ambulances  or  police  and 
Are  vehicles  can  now  reach  his  home  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  the  other  day  at  the 
fact  that  "people  from  so  far  away  are  will. 
Ing  to  help  us  in  our  needs." 

FRKSmENT'S    WOHOS 

In  asking  for  an  expansion  of  the  Partner- 
ship concept.  President  Johnson  phrased 
It  Just  a  bit  differently: 

"Only  when  people  know  about  and  care 
about  each  other,"  the  President  said,  "will 
nations  learn  to  live  In  harmony." 


REALISM  AND  WORLD  ORDER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  ifibst  interesting  developments  in  the 
search  for  peace  through  law  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  world  law  fund. 
This  fund  derives  Its  Inspiration  and 
much  of  its  financing  from  the  work  of 
the  late  OrenvlUe  Clark,  who  believed  so 
strongly  In  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  enforcement  of  world 
law,  and  did  so  much  to  advance  that 
cause  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  ancillary  measures  Mr. 
Clark  evolved  and  arranged  to  have 
fimded  is  the  World  Law  Foundation 
which  deals  with  the  preparation  of  edu- 
cational materials  respecting  world  peace 
and  world  law,  the  judicial  and  diplo- 
matic, and  various  other  categories  of 
knowledge  which  should  be  made  avail- 
able In  the  schools  and  universities  of 
this  country  to  enable  them  to  imder- 
stand  the  challenge  of  peace  and  educate 
them  In  the  desirability  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  peace  as  they  come  to  the  age 
of  21  and  citizenship. 

In  a  talk,  given  by  Mr.  Harry  Holllns, 
chairman  of  the  managing  committee  of 
the  world  law  fund  at  the  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Social  Studies  on  January 
10,  1967,  entitled  "Realism  and  World 
Order,"  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
world  law  fimd  and  what  It  has  been 
doing  to  prcHaote  education  In  our  coun- 
try and  across  the  world  in  the  wide  field 
of  world  peace  and  world  law  Is  dis- 


cussed cogently  and  I  believe  most  ap- 
peallngly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rkalism  and  World  Oboes 

(A  talk  given  by  Harry  Holllns,  chairman  of 
the  managing  committee  of  the  world  law 
fund,  at  the  Institute  for  Religious  and 
Social  Studies  on  Jan.  10,  1967) 
On  February  18,  i960,  Christian  Herter,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  speech 
before  the  National  Press  Club  In  which  he 
outlined  the  Immediate  and  long-term  goals 
of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  with  respect  to 
arms  control  and  world  order  problems.  In 
this  talk,  which  was  In  many  respects  by  far 
the  clearest  and  most  courageous  statement 
on  these  matters  by  any  responsible  states- 
man before  or  since,  he  outlined  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  world  order;  be  made  It  clear 
that  these  elements  are  not  only  Interrelated 
but  that  It  Is  also  Impossible  to  move  to  a 
world  order  system  until  agreement  is 
reached  on  all  the  essential  parts  which  he 
defined  as  follows:  (1)  the  creation  of  cer- 
tain universally  accepted  rules  of  law;  (2) 
these  laws  to  be  backed  by  a  world  court; 

(3)  an  International  force  which  would  be 
stronger  than  the  forces  of  any  single  nation, 
all  of  which  would   be  Inoperable  without 

(4)  the  dlseumament  of  all  nations  down  to 
forces  required  for  internal  security.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Herter  urged  that  these  mat- 
ters be  studied  with  a  view  to  expanding 
the  understanding  of  persons  In  government 
and  also  of  the  American  people. 

SlmUar  conclusions  have  been  reached  by 
many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  beginning  with 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson.  Despite  this 
fairly  general  agreement,  very  little  has  been 
done.  For  Instance,  although  all  serious 
students  ol  this  problem  recognize,  as  did 
Mr.  Herter,  that  nations  cannot  possibly  give 
up  their  armaments  until  they  can  see  the 
details  of  how  a  new  system  might  work, 
there  Is  not  one  single  government  in  the 
whole  world  that  has  set  forth  any  such 
detailed  plan. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  of  money  Is 
Infinitesimal  that  has  gone  into  education 
on  the  subject  of  war  prevention  In  which 
the  problem,  as  Mr.  Herter  suggested  is 
necessary,  is  examined  as  a  set  of  closely 
interrelated  factors.  The  total  sum  would 
hardly  build  ten  miles  of  a  modern  freeway. 

When  Frederick  M.  Eaton  was  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to  the  ten-nation  Con- 
ference on  Comprehensive  Disarmament,  he 
realized  how  very  little  work  had  been  done 
In  this  area.  During  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  In  Au- 
gust 1961  on  the  bill  which  established  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Eaton  said  in  part: 

"A  future  negotiation  should  not  be  put 
In  the  position  In  which  our  delegation 
found  itself  In  January  of  last  year  when  we 
were  scheduled  to  sit  down  on  the  iSth  of 
March  In  a  multi-nation  conference.  We 
were  without  an  agreed-upon  position  within 
our  own  Government,  let  alone  an  agreed- 
upon  position  with  our  allies." 

The  answer  usually  given  to  explain  why 
so  little  attention  and  organized  effort  has 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  substituting  a 
disarmed  world  under  law  for  the  present 
relative  military  power  system  Is  that  this 
Idea  Is  unrealistic.  What  does  "unrealistic" 
mean,  used  in  this  context?  I  do  not  think 
that  those  who  use  It  mean  that  they  con- 
sider that  the  present  system  Is  practical  or 
that  they  prefer  to  maintain  the  present 
system  of  International  relations  Indefinitely 
as  opposed  to  a  world  order  system.    What 
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they  mean  Is  that  a  world  law  system  Is  not 
politically  acceptable  at  this  time  or  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

If  this  Is  a  correct  Interpretation  of  wtiat 
Is  meant  by  being  "unrealistic",  then  it  may 
be  helpful  to  examine  what  has  happened 
In  past  situations  where  a  course  of  action 
was  necessary  where  It  would  benefit  moet 
persons,  but  at  a  given  time  was  not  politi- 
cally acceptable.  For  this  Is  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation that  Is  faced  on  the  local,  state  and 
national  levels,  day  after  day,  in  solving 
many  types  of  social  and  economic  problems. 

For  Instance,  this  was  the  situation  faced 
by  those  relatively  few  persons,  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  who  took  the  population  explo- 
sion problem  seriously.  It  was  almost  Im- 
possible at  that  time  to  generate  any  interest 
and  money  for  the  required  research  and 
education  and  all  the  other  things  that  were 
necessary  to  make  birth  control  a  viable  pro- 
gram. It  was  not  "acceptable".  There  is 
little  doubt  today  that  a  birth  control  pro- 
gram Is  politically  acceptable  and  "realistic". 

What  occurred  In  1940  to  make  compulsory 
military  training  politically  acceptable  is  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  a  private  citizen 
making  an  urgently  needed  course  of  action 
'realistic".  In  April  of  that  year,  Orenville 
Clark  felt  very  strongly  that  the  U.S.  not 
only  would,  but  should.  becc«ne  Involved  in 
the  war;  but  that  If  this  were  to  come  about, 
we  would  be  totally  unprepared,  since  there 
was  no  compulsory  military  training  at  that 
time.  Clark  therefore  made  an  appointment 
with  President  Roosevelt  to  try  to  persuade 
him  to  place  the  fvUl  power  of  his  office  be- 
hind the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  military 
training  law.  The  President  agreed  with 
Clark  that  It  was  highly  desirable  and,  in 
fact,  very  necessary  but  he  said  tliat  the  pro- 
posal was  not  realistic,  and  by  that  he  meant 
It  was  politically  unacceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  that  time.  When  Clark  re- 
turned to  New  York,  he  drafted  his  own  com- 
pulsory military  training  law;  he  persuaded 
two  outstanding  Senators  to  sponsor  it;  he 
formed  a  national  committee,  raised  money, 
and  then  went  to  work  on  an  educational 
program  In  this  country  to  tell  the  people 
what  the  problem  was.  and  wliat  course  of 
action  was  required.  The  reeult  of  this  effort 
by  a  private  citizen  was  ttiat  In  September  of 
the  same  year,  six  montiis  later,  the  Selective 
Service  Act  passed  the  Senate  by  one  vote, 
and  by  October  i6tb,  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lion Americans  were  registered  for  military 
service. 

Now  there  are  both  some  very  basic  simi- 
larities and  also  some  very  real  differences 
between  the  situation  that,  let  vu  say,  Oren- 
vlUe Clark  faced  of  that  the  persons  con- 
cerned with  ix>pulatlon  control  faced,  and 
the  problems  that  are  faced  by  those  who  are 
concerned  with  eliminating  the  institution 
of  war  as  a  social  Institution  by  ending  the 
military /war  system. 

The  similarities,  as  I  see  them,  are  mainly 
three.  In  all  cases,  the  existing  conditions, 
If  continued  woiUd  almost  Inevitably  be  dis- 
astrous. In  all  cases  there  was  a  possible  so- 
lution— a  way  out;  and  In  all  cases  the  way 
out  was  blocked  because  the  necessary  action 
was  politically  unacceptable.  Private  citi- 
zens solved  the  first  two  problems;  that  Is, 
they  made  a  course  of  action  realistic  wliich 
a  short  time  before  had  been  deemed  un- 
realistic. The  solution  to  the  problem  of 
establishing  world  order  will  come  about  in 
the  same  way,  if  it  comes  about  at  ail.  It  Is 
most  unlikely  that  persons  in  government 
will  take  the  liUtlaUve. 

The  differences  are  basically  two:  In  the 
first  place,  the  problem  of  changing  the 
present  system  of  International  relations  to 
a  law-based  system  Is  one  that  obvloiisly  re- 
quires world  action.  It  Is  not  something 
that  can  be  solved  within  this  country  or 
In  any  other  single  country.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Issues  are  far  more  complicated 
to  get  across  to  the  people. 

Unless  we  are  to  resign  ourselves,  however, 


to  accepting  Indefinitely  the  relative  mili- 
tary power  system  with  all  Its  Implications, 
there  Is  no  alternative  but  to  marshall  what- 
ever resources  are  required  to  Inform  the 
people  not  only  wltliin  this  country  but  else- 
where as  to  the  true  nature  of  our  predica- 
ment and  the  general  nature  of  the  remedy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  world-wide  educa- 
tional program  on  a  highly  complicated  and 
sensitive  subject  presents  many  difficulties 
the  task  Is  by  no  means  Impossible.  I  make 
this  statement  on  the  basis  of  some  personal 
experience.  Furthermore,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  can  be  carried  out  for  a  relatively 
small  Investment. 

During  the  past  five  years,  I  have  been 
directing  an  educational  program  In  this 
general  area.  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  few 
moments  to  tell  you  very  briefly  what  has 
been  accomplished  In  five  years,  starting  from 
scratch  In  1961.  From  this  experience  I 
can  confidently  say  that,  given  more  to  work 
with  than  we  have  so  far  had,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  drastic  change  in 
attitude  towards  world  order  problems  could 
be  brought  about  wltliln  the  next  five  years 
and  certainly  within  the  next  ten  years. 

Beginning  in  1958,  which  was  the  year 
Orenville  Clark  and  Louis  B.  Sohn  published 
their  book,  "World  Peace  Through  World 
Law,"  I  did  some  voluntary  work  with  Clark 
In  connection  with  arranging  the  translation 
and  publication  of  this  work  into  some  twelve 
languages.  Then  In  November,  1960,  Clark 
telephoned  me  from  his  home  in  Dublin, 
New  Hampshire,  and  asked  me  to  visit  him 
for  three  days.  He  said  he  had  a  matter  of 
some  urgency  to  discuss. 

In  September,  i960,  Orenville  Clark  had 
received  the  Gold  Medal  Award  from  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Shortly  after  that 
he  developed  a  form  of  cancer.  Since  he  was 
In  the  midst  of  carrying  out  a  number  of 
projects  which  he  considered  of  great  Im- 
portance, he  liulsted  that  his  doctors  advise 
him  as  to  how  much  time  he  might  live.  The 
report  was  that  he  had  about  one  chance 
out  of  three  of  living  for  one  year  or  more. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  book  in  1958, 
Clark  had  been  conducting  a  sort  of  one 
man  worldwide  educational  program  from 
his  home  In  New  Hampshire.  He  therefore 
wished  to  discuss  with  me  what  could  be 
done  to  Insure  that  this  program  would  be 
not  only  continued,  but  expanded.  During 
those  three  days  we  decided  to  set  up  a  spe- 
cial educational  project  which  became  part 
of  the  Institute  for  International  Order,  a 
small  foundation  here  in  New  Tork  which 
already  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  United 
Nations  and  related  matters.  This  project 
became  the  World  Law  Fund. 

Shortly  after  the  World  Law  Fund  started 
operations  In  July  1961,  we  determined  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  reaching  the  stu- 
dents In  the  universities,  colleges  and  high 
schools. 

We  made  this  decision  for  the  following 
reasons : 

( 1 )  A  survey  indicated  that  at  that  time — 
early  1962 — there  were  virtually  no  courses, 
or  even  units  in  courses,  on  any  educational 
level  which  dealt  In  a  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive way  with  world  order  problems. 

(2)  There  was  evidence  of  a  sta-ong  latent 
Interest  In  the  subject  both  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  students.  At  the  same  time 
It  was  almost  Impossible  for  teachers  to  offer 
the  subject,  due  to  the  lack  of  suitably  pre- 
pared Instructional  materials,  and  becaiise 
most  of  them  had  not  been  trained  to  teach 
It. 

(3)  If  we  were  successful,  we  would  bring 
the  vast  resources  of  the  universities,  col- 
leges and  schools,  to  bear  on  the  problem 
year  after  year  in  return  for  a  relatively  small 
Investment. 

(4)  And  most  Important,  we  felt  very 
deeply  that  world  order  Is  a  subject  with 
which  the  young  people  will  be  intimately 
concerned  throughout  their  lives.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  if  they  are  to  act  responsibly 


and  constructively  In  this  area,  their  action 
must  be  based  upon  a  solid  foundation  of 
knowledge. 

In  simi,  for  the  above  reasons,  we  deter- 
mined in  early  1962  to  embark  on  a  world- 
wide curriculum  revision  program  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  an  entirely  new  di- 
mension of  teaching  Into  ail  major  educa- 
tional systems. 

Like  all  curriculum  revision  {xojects, 
whether  it  be  Introducing  the  new  m&th  c* 
Introducing  the  subject  of  world  order,  tliere 
are  ttu'ee  essentials  for  success:  first,  there 
must  be  Instructional  materials  which  deal 
responsibly  with  the  subject;  second,  it  is 
necessary  to  gain  the  acceptance  and  par- 
ticipation of  many  responsible  educators  and 
educational  Institutions;  and  finally,  thou- 
sands of  teachers  must  ultimately  be  trained 
to  deal   with  the  subject. 

Since  there  Is  not  time  to  explain  in  any 
detail  what  has  occurred  since  1961,  I  will 
summarize  briefly  how  the  World  Law  Fund 
has  worked  with  the  universities  and  col- 
leges and  what  has  happened  as  a  result 
of  this  work. 

The  World  Law  Fimd  published  Ito  first 
book  in  September,  1962,  an  852  page  book 
of  readings  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses,  which  uses  the  Clark/Sohn  book, 
"World  Peace  Through  World  Law,"  as  an 
Instructional  model  of  a  system  of  world 
order  based  on  principles  that  are  quite 
different  from  those  that  govern  our  present 
world  system. 

Since  1962  the  World  Law  Fund  has  pub- 
lished five  major  works,  the  last  being  a 
four  volume  work  entitled  "The  Strategy  of 
World  Order,"  which  was  brought  out  in 
February,  1966.  In  the  last  ten  months  more 
than  14,000  separate  volumes  of  this  work 
have  been  sold  for  university  and  collage 
use. 

Since  September,  1962,  more  than  17B  uni- 
versities and  colleges  have  used  our  pub- 
lications In  225  separate  courses.  In  a  num- 
ber of  universities  and  colleges  entirely  new 
courses  have  been  introduced.  At  Rutgers 
Law  School  the  new  course,  which  Is  based 
entirely  on  the  Fund's  materials,  has  been 
compulsory  for  the  last  two  years  for  all 
freshmen  students. 

Perhaps  most  significantly  several  pub- 
lishing concerns  have  recently  asked  our 
permission  to  take  over  "The  Strategy  of 
World  Order"  series.  Also  within  the  last 
several  montlis  several  universities  have  con- 
sulted with  us  with  respect  to  setting  up 
Institutes  on  world  order  within  their  own 
universities  few  the  purpose  of  producing 
materials  and  training  teachers. 

And,  finally,  we  have  started  the  forma- 
tion of  a  University  Advisory  Committee, 
wMch  at  the  present  time  includes:  Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  Bouldlng,  University  of  Mich- 
igan; Professor  Richard  A.  Falk,  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  of  International  Studies, 
Princeton  University;  Dean  Clyde  Fergiison. 
Howard  University  School  of  Law;  Dean  Er- 
wln  N.  Qriswold.  Law  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Harold  D.  LassweU,  Law 
School  of  Yale  University;  Professor  Saul  H. 
Mendlovltz,  Rutgers  School  of  Law,  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Schachter,  Director  of  Research,  United 
Nations  Institute  of  Training  and  Research, 

The  progress  on  the  high  school  level, 
while  in  some  ways  quite  different.  Is  equally 
encouraging. 

In  sum,  I  no  longer  have  any  doubt  what- 
soever that  while  much  hard  work  remains 
and  many  difficulties  still  stand  in  the  way, 
the  educational  goals  set  by  the  World  Law 
Fund  five  years  ago  can  be  achieved — at  least 
insofar  as  the  United  States'  educational 
system  is  concerned. 

I  wish  to  say  Just  a  few  words  about  our 
program  in  other  oountrtes,  which  has  one 
basic  difference  from  ttiat  In  the  United 
States.  Whereas  In  this  country  the  World 
Law  Fund  is  publishing  materials,  setting 
up  teacher  training  progranas  and  dealing 
in  many  ways  directly  with  educators  and 
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educational  Institutions,  In  other  countries 
our  activities  are  confined  to  locating  re- 
sponsible educators,  who  themselves  will 
take  on  a  program  similar  to  ours,  some- 
tlmee,  when  needed,  with  some  financial  as- 
sistance from  us. 

We  started  with  a  ten-day  seminar  In  New 
Delhi  In  September  1964,  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  New  Delhi,  the  International 
Law  Association  of  India  and  the  World  Law 
Pund.  Since  that  time  we  have  Initiated 
projects  In  Germany  and  In  Great  Britain; 
we  co-sponsored  a  two-week  seminar  last 
June  at  the  University  of  East  Africa,  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  Taxizanla;  and  recently  completed 
two  Institutes  In  Bogota,  Colombia.  In  all 
cases,  these  actions  have  resulted  In  the  writ- 
ing of  manuscripts  for  future  publication, 
to  be  used  In  these  various  countries  and 
areas. 

Last  May  we  also  spent  three  weeks  In  the 
U.S.SJl.,  where  we  had  twelve  meetings  at 
varioxis  Institutes.  Exactly  what  will  come 
out  of  these  meetings  Is  still  uncertain,  but 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  almost  with- 
out exception  the  people  we  met  with  were 
Impressed  with  the  method  that  we  have 
developed  for  teaching  about  this  project. 
I  will  therefore  spend  a  few  minutes  explain- 
ing this  method  and  this  will  conclude  my 
remarks. 

As  Christian  Herter  realized,  no  nation  will 
give  up  its  own  armaments  until  it  can  see 
quite  clearly  how  a  new  system  would  protect 
Its  vital  Interests.  By  the  same  token,  it 
seemed  equally  clear  to  us  In  1962  that  It 
would  be  dlfDcult  If  not  lmf>oB8lble  for  stu- 
dents to  study  and  assess  the  workability  of 
any  new  system  of  International  relations 
unless  there  were  one  or  more  detailed 
models  of  such  systems,  with  somewhat  the 
same  specificity  as  one  finds  in  the  Clark/ 
Sohn  book.  This  is  so  because  in  any  com- 
plex system,  whether  it  be  mechanical  like 
a  watch  or  a  system  dealing  with  human 
relations,  the  various  parts  of  such  systems 
are  closely  Interrelated.  Just  two  examples : 
The  dangers  that  might  be  created  in 
setting  up  an  aU -powerful  world  military 
force  require  the  moet  careful  study.  Before 
any  nation  could  determine  whether  or  not 
its  interest  would  be  served  by  setting  up 
such  a  force,  it  would  have  to  examine  very 
carefully  how  this  force  will  be  controlled, 
and  what  would  prevent  it  from  establishing 
some  form  of  world  military  dictatorship. 
I  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  detailed 
ways  that  Clark  and  Sohn  recommend  for 
dealing  with  this  problem  other  than  to  say 
that  they  have  devised  quite  a  number  of 
ingenious  ways  for  mitigating  the  danger; 
the  stationing  of  troops  In  many  scattered 
parts  of  the  world,  the  composition  of  fight- 
ing units,  and  in  particular,  the  restriction 
on  the  number  of  troops  that  could  be  drawn 
from  any  one  country,  plus  of  course  the 
careful  civilian  control  of  those  troops. 

Or  to  take  another  example,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  how  much  a  world 
order  system  would  cost  to  operate  unless 
the  details  of  the  system  were  clearly  spelled 
out.  With  the  detail  that  exists  in  the 
Clark/Sohn  model,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  that  the  total  cost  of  opterating 
that  system,  which  includes  paying  a  large 
permanent  highly  trained  peace  force,  would 
not  exceed  twenty  bUlion  dollars  annually. 
Since  this  would  represent  a  savings  of  well 
over  120  billions  annually  over  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  present  scale  of  world  amui- 
ments,  one  can  Judge  that  if  part  of  these 
savings  were  to  be  devoted  to  attacking  the 
great  social  and  economic  problems  that 
threaten  the  peace  and  stability  of  many 
parts  of  the  world,  then  there  wovUd  be  some 
chance  of  eradicating  these  problems.  Or  to 
put  it  another  way,  if  through  an  educa- 
tional program  it  could  be  made  known  to 
people  throughout  the  world  that  a  world 
law  system  would  make  possible  a  concerted 
attack  on  starvation  and   poverty;   on  the 


problems  that  beset  all  urban  areas  and  on 
the  eradication  of  Illiteracy  and  the  lifting 
up  of  levels  of  education  throughout  the 
world — then,  in  that  event,  a  wholly  new, 
highly  powerful  force  would  have  been  cre- 
ated and  Introduced  which  might  well  over- 
come the  normal  apathy  and  reluctance  to 
change  what  one  is  accustomed  to.  In 
other  words,  the  dissemination  of  this  infor- 
mation would  directly  and  profoundly  affect 
the  acceptability  factor,  and  thereby  make 
more  realistic  what  now  appears  to  be  un- 
realistic. 

The  creation  of  four  or  five  new  models  of 
world  order  with  the  same  degree  of  details 
as  that  oonUlned  in  the  Clark/Sohn  model 
is  a  project  that  is  receiving  the  highest 
priority  in  the  World  Law  Fund.  When  these 
models  are  completed  by  scholars  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  they  will  become  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  instructional  materials  for 
educational  efforts  throughout  the  world. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  World  Law  Fund  is  not 
the  only  educational  project  engaged  in 
creating  a  broad  base  of  imderstandlng  of 
world  order  problems.  Others  are  doing  Im- 
portant work  in  the  area. 

What  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  is:  that 
the  task  of  making  a  world  order  system 
realistic  is  by  no  means  impossible:  that  it  is 
a  question  of  changing  public  attitudes;  and 
the  requirements  for  doing  this  are  not 
mysterious — on  the  contrary  there  are  well- 
known  remedies  based  upon  the  initiative 
of  private  citizens. 

I  am  also  saying  that  the  total  effort  and 
response  now  going  into  this  field  is  pathe- 
tically and  dangerously  small;  and  finally, 
I  am  saying  that  responsible  educational 
programs  that  confront  directly  and  realis- 
tically the  problems  raised  by  Christian  Her- 
ter in  1960,  present  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  mankind  that 
Is  in  some  important  respects  unprecedented. 


VIETNAM  POUCY— MEETING  BE- 
TWEEN STUDENT  LEADERS  AND 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  things  which  concerns  me  as  a  some- 
times critic  of  our  Vietnamese  policy  has 
been  the  somewhat  inflexible  position 
taken  toward  an  Interest  in  achieving 
peace  by  our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Dean  Rusk,  for  whom  I  personally  have 
the  greatest  affection  and  admiration 

Not  too  long  £igo  a  group  of  editors  of 
a  college  publication  who  had  a  number 
of  questions  about  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam Joined  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rusk,  as  a 
result  of  which  a  meeting  was  set  up  to 
explore  the  doubts  and  views  of  this 
group  of  extremely  Intelligent  and  able 
student  editors. 

Let  me  say.  In  passing,  that  these  stu- 
dent editors  are  not  the  wild-eyed  type 
of  vietnlk  who  demonstrates  in  support 
of  unilateral  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
that  on  the  contrary  they  are  Intelligent 
and  able  young  men  who  have  risen  with- 
in their  respective  colleges  to  positions 
of  responsibility  on  the  college  newspaper 
of  their  particular  institution. 

I  was,  therefore  quite  concerned  to 
read  in  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of 
February  25.  1967.  an  article  written  by 
Gregory  B.  Craig,  a  Harvard  senior  who 
is  actively  engaged  in  Journalism  at  Cam- 
bridge, entitled  "My  Discouraging  Visit 
With  Dean  Rusk."  This  visit  unfortu- 
nately deepened  the  concern  of  Mr.  Craig 
over  the  Johnson  administration's  Viet- 
nam policy. 


I  believe  that  the  article  is  well  rea- 
soned and  worthy  of  close  attention  by  all 
Senators  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  DiscotTRAGiNG  VisrT  With  Dean  Rusk 

(A  Harvard  senior  reports  on  a  meeting  be- 
tween student  leaders  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  tells  why  it  has  deepened  his 
concern  over  the  Johnson  Administration's 
Vietnam  policy. ) 

(By  Gregory  B.  Craig) 

I  am  one  of  those  more  moderate  college 
students  generally  described  as  "seriously 
concerned"  or  "deeply  troubled"  about  our 
government's  policy  in  Vietnam.  Two  weeks 
ago,  I  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
as  a  member  of  a  student  delegation  to  dis- 
cuss our  country's  course  in  Vietnam.  The 
meeting  Intensified  my  concern  and  gen- 
erated many  new  misgivings  about  our  fu- 
ture in  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  report  on  the  letter  that  led  to 
our  meeting  with  Mr.  Rusk,  on  my  reac- 
tion to  the  meeting  itself,  and  on  my  grow- 
ing pessimism  about  the  outlook  for  the 
future. 

Student  response  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  taken  many  forms,  ranging  from  teach- 
ins  and  fasts  to  burning  draft  cards  and 
lying  down  in  front  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's car.  But  the  most  recent  (and  per- 
haps moat  quietly  dramatic)  reaction  to  the 
war  rejected  the  "protest  ethic"  and  took 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  President,  signed 
by  one  hundred  student  body  presidents  and 
college  newspaper  editors  from  colleges  and 
universities  all  over  the  country. 

The  letter,  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  30,  reported  that  increas- 
ing numbers  of  America's  moet  loyal  and 
courageous  young  people — people  who  are 
devoted  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  to  law  and  order — are 
deeply  troubled  about  the  postxire  of  our 
government  in  Vietnam.  The  student  lead- 
ers wrote  that  for  every  militant  dissenter, 
there  are  scores  of  students  who  are  con- 
fused about  our  basic  purpose  and  policy 
in  Vietnam.  The  letter  then  cited  a  series 
of  questions  for  the  President,  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  questions  would  open  up  a 
dialogue  between  the  Administration  and 
the  mainstream  of  American  youth  about  the 
growing  doubts  in  students'  minds  concern- 
ing our  objectives  in  Vietnam. 

The  response  to  this  letter  from  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  academic  community 
was  overwhelmingly  favorable.  Time  print- 
ed excerpts  from  the  letter  in  its  "Man  of 
the  Year"  article.  The  Boston  Globe  ran 
an  editorial  entitled  "Speak  Up.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." and  suggested  that  the  questions  in 
the  letter  were  questions  that  should  be 
answered  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  but  for  the  information  of  the 
whole  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
By  the  end  of  January,  an  additional  hun- 
dred student  body  presidents  and  editors 
had  endorsed  the  letter,  so  that  almost  every 
major  institution  of  higher  education  was 
represented,  from  small  mid  western  state 
colleges  to  prestigious  Ivy  League  univer- 
sities, from  Catholic  girls'  schools  to  Big 
Ten  multiversities. 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  Secretary  Rusk 
wrote  a  detailed  response,  concluding  in  an 
invitation  to  the  signatories  to  meet  with 
him  and  to  continue  the  dialogue  in  a  more 
personal  and  meaningful  fashion.  Although 
the  Secretary  took  great  pains  to  answer  the 
questions  posed  in  the  students'  letter,  few 
signers  felt  that  the  Secretary's  letter  re- 
solved the  confusion.  In  an  editorial,  the 
Crimson  called  Mr.  Rusk's  response  "almost 
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pathetic  in  Its  reliance  on  worn-out  shells 
of  ideas." 

As  one  of  the  original  drafters  of  the 
letter,  I  began  to  organize  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  signers  to  set  up  the  meeting 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Bob  Powell, 
President  of  the  Student  Body  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  was 
cochalrman.  After  lengthy  negotiations 
with  the  State  Department,  the  number  of 
people  who  would  speak  with  the  Secretary 
was  limited  to  46  and  the  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  January  31.  The 
Executive  Committee  decided  to  release  a  re- 
sponse to  Secretary  Rusk's  letter  before  our 
meeting  with  him,  in  order  to  focus  our 
questions  more  clearly  and  to  take  the  dia- 
logue one  step  further. 

Our  second  letter  focused  on  our  problems 
in  defining  Secretary  Rusk's  description  of 
our  government's  policy  as  a  "middle 
course."  We  felt  two  alternatives  were  open 
to  the  government:  to  pursue  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  which  neither  side  seeks  vic- 
tory nor  accepts  defeat,  or  to  rely  on  a 
military  solution  requiring  the  surrender  of 
the  other  side.  We  feared  that  although 
the  government's  statements  publicly  com- 
mitted us  to  a  negotiated  settlement,  our 
military  actions  in  Vietnam,  combined  with 
contradictory  statements  by  high  officials  in 
the  administration,  served  to  undermine 
that  objective.  We  believed  that  negotia- 
tions were  Impossible  untU  the  credibility  of 
our  government's  desire  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement was  unquestionable,  and  so  we 
urged  the  government  to  take  tangible  and 
unequivocal  steps  towards  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

The  letter  posed  additional  questions; 
What  type  of  negotiated  settlement  would  be 
acceptable  to  our  government?  Were  we  In 
fact  prepared  to  accept  a  settlement  less  than 
complete  surrender  of  the  other  side?  The 
letter  also  outlined  what  we  considered  to  be 
the  dangers  of  Increasing  reliance  on  military 
action.  If  Hanoi  was  in  fact  responsible  for 
supplying  and  directing  the  war  effort,  would 
not  a  military  solution  require  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  Hanoi  mUitarily?  And  was  it  poasi- 
ble  that  both  Conununlst  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  stand  by  and  allow  Hanoi 
to  be  beaten  without  giving  significant  sup- 
port to  the  Northern  regime?  To  seek  a 
military  solution,  we  felt,  would  risk  the 
dangers  of  a  wider,  longer,  and  more  costly 
war.  Our  major  concerns  as  we  went  into 
the  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
the  dangers  of  such  a  continuing  escalated 
war  and  the  attitude  of  our  government 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 

I  felt  that  the  group  of  students  was  an 
Impressive  delegation — articulate,  forthright, 
and  representative  of  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican students.  The  group  represented  all 
shades  of  political  belief,  all  types  of  coUeges, 
and  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
students  were  Republicans;  some  had  signed 
petitions  in  support  of  the  war  a  year  earlier 
and  had  voted  for  Barry  Ooldwater  in  1964. 
One  commented  as  we  walked  into  the  State 
Department,  "The  Secretary  has  only  to  say  a 
few  things,  and  I'll  be  persuaded."  In  short, 
the  students  entered  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Rusk  honestly  puzzled,  eager  to  talk,  and 
with  many  wanting  to  be  persuaded.  In  the 
course  of  the  interview,  the  Secretary  man- 
aged to  alienate  them  all,  to  a  man. 

Since  the  meeting  was  held  off  the  record 
with  the  explicit  agreement  that  we  would 
not  quote  the  Secretary  publicly,  I  can  only 
give  my  general  Impressions  of  the  discussion 
that  we  had.  As  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
I  had  an  advantage  in  that  I  could  follow  up 
questions  without  waiting  to  be  called  upon, 
and,  because  I  was  sitting  next  to  the  Secre- 
tary, I  could  study  him  more  cloeely  as  be 
gave  his  answers. 

The  Secretary  seemed  insuffllcently  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  an  unlimited 


war,  unlimited  both  In  terms  of  time  and  In 
terms  of  intensified  military  action.  I  vros 
particularly  distressed  at  his  reiteration  that 
the  other  side  had  to  make  major  conces- 
sions before  any  sort  of  meaningful  negotia- 
tions could  take  place.  He  had  missed  our 
major  point.  Of  course  we  felt  that  the  Viet 
Cong  should  make  concessions  to  match  ours, 
but  we  were  unsure  about  our  own  govern- 
ment's wUltngnesfi  to  accept  a  settlement 
less  than  victory.  We  believed  that  our  own 
good  faith  had  to  be  demonstrated  in  tangi- 
ble ways,  before  attempts  could  be  made  to 
persuade  the  opposition  to  make  concessions. 
Too  often,  we  thought,  our  expressed  desire 
for  a  negotiated  political  settlement  had  been 
undercut  by  our  actions,  and  too  often  our 
sincerity  had  been  thrown  into  doubt  by 
contradictory  statements  of  administration 
officials.  In  short,  we  sought  assurances 
that  the  administration  was  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate on  a  give-and-take  basis.  We  not 
only  did  not  obtain  such  assurances,  but  we 
left  feeling  that  our  government  would  ac- 
cept peace  only  through  capitulation  of  the 
other  side;  that  the  American  goverimient 
was  In  fact  gradually  committing  Iteelf  to 
a  military  solution,  thereby  risking  a  lengthy 
and  dangerous  war. 

The  group  came  out  of  the  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  quite  literally  stunned.  There 
had  been  virtually  no  communication;  the 
Secretary  did  not  seem  to  imderstand  our 
questions,  and  his  responses  appeared  to  be 
superficial  and  hopelessly  rigid.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  group  said,  "It  was  like  two  shlpa 
passing  In  the  night."  In  ninety  minutes  of 
discussion,  the  Secretary  had  succeeded  In 
disaffecting  even  the  most  moderate  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Many  of  the  students 
were  visibly  shaken. 

It  seems  clear  that  both  communication 
and  understanding  have  broken  down  be- 
tween a  sizeable  portion  of  the  student  pop- 
ulation and  the  Johnson  Administration. 
Unless  our  government  candidly  spells  out 
the  consequences  of  our  present  course  In 
Vietnam,  and  Just  as  candidly  presents  ra- 
tional alternatives  to  that  course,  student 
dissatisfaction  will  quickly  become  disaffec- 
tion. And  If  the  Johnson  Administration 
continues  to  dredge  up  comfortable  new 
Justifications  for  uncomfortable  old  policies, 
passive  disaffection  could  quickly  turn  Into 
active  non -cooperation.  Unless  this  sitTia- 
tlon  is  remedied,  our  country  faces  the  tragic 
prospect  of  a  great  number  of  its  most  tal- 
ented and  thoughtful  young  people  becom- 
ing increasingly  alienated  from  all  aspects 
of  American  life,  and  these  same  p>eople  view- 
ing the  notion  of  a  national  purpose  with 
growing  cynicism  and  Intensified   hostility. 


THE  19TH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
CLEARING  HOUSE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21  and  March  22.  1967,  the  National 
Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House  held  its 
19th  annual  conference  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

I  am  certain  that  President  Johnson's 
words  of  greeting  to  the  conference  wUl 
be  of  deep  interest  to  all  Americans  who 
are  concerned  about  civil  liberties,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  President  Johnson's 
letter  of  March  17,  1967,  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
Spelser,  chairman  of  the  National  Civil 
Liberties  Clestring  House.  I  also  ask  that 
the  program  of  the  conference  appear  in 
the  Record  at  that  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
&Dd  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Thx  Whttx  Housi, 
Washington.  D.C,  Maroli  17. 1967. 
Mr.  Lawbencz  Speiser, 
National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House, 
1637  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  Speiseb:  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  warmest  personal  wishes 
to  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House 
and  the  organizations  It  serves. 

You  are  concerned,  as  am  I,  by  the  tor- 
menting fact  that  universal  freedom  and 
equality  have  eluded  man  throughout  his- 
tory. "The  cost  In  crippled  souls,  tn  lost  op- 
portunities for  learning  and  self-fulfillment 
and  common  prosperity  is  beyond  measiire. 

We  stand  today  at  a  time  of  testing.  We 
must  afSrm  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  the 
course  we  have  chosen  in  this  decade.  We 
must  press  forward  without  paxise  in  the 
struggle  to  capture  those  elusive  ideals  of 
liberty  and  Justice.  We  must  secure  them 
for  every  American. 

My    pledge    of    perseverance    accompanies 
my  prayers  for  genuine  progress  in  the  try- 
ing months  and  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Progbam 
Tuesday,  March  21 — ^The  Diplomat  Room 
1 :00  p.m.:  Registration  desk  opens. 
2:00  pjn.:  Call  to  order,  Lawrence  Speiser, 
Chairman,  National  Civil  Liberttes  Clearing 
House;  Director,  Washington  Office,  American 
CivU  Uberties  Union. 

TBK  ECONOMICS  OF  EQUALTrT :    crVQ.  RIGHTS  DC 
TXANSinON 

Chairman,  Harold  C.  Fleming,  Executive 
Vice  President,  the  Potomac  Institute. 

The  Honorable  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  Mem- 
ber, Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

Representative  Thcmas  B.  Curtis,  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Joint  Economics 
Committee. 

Jack  T.  Conway,  Executive  Director,  Indus- 
trial Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

Conference  discussion. 

6 :  16-6 :  60  p.m. :  Reception,  Diplomat  Room. 

7:00  pjn.:  Dinner  Meeting,  Palladlan  Room. 

Mr.  Speiser,  presiding. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark, 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Wednesday,  March  22 — ^The  Diplomat  Room 

9:00  a.m.:  Registration  desk  opens. 

9:30  ajn.: 

what's  hafpsnimg  to  totjb  bight  or  FUVAcrr 

Chairman.  Leon  Shull,  Executive  Director, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Monroe  H.  Preedman,  Professor  of  Law,  Na- 
tional Law  Center,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity; Chairman,  ACLU  Committee  <mi 
Privacy. 

Jack  G.  Day,  President,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Defense  Lawyers  in  Criminal  Cases. 

Arlen  Specter,  District  Attorney  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Conference  discussion. 

The  Palladlan  Room 
12:30  p.m.:  Luncheon  meeting,  Mr.  Speiser, 
presiding. 

extremism     and     racism:     DOITBLE    THREAT    TO 
DEMOCRACY 

Chairman,  Jacob  Clayman,  Administrative 
Director,  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Llttell.  President.  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College;  Chairman.  Institute  for 
American  Democracy. 

Dr.  John  A.  Morsell,  Assistant  Executive 
Director,  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

Tom  Kahn,  Executive  Director,  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy. 

Conference  discussion. 

4:80  p.m.:  Adjournment. 


cxni- 
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THE  TOP   10  TENNIS  PLAYERS  IN 
OFFICIAL  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance; namely,  the  question  of  who  Is 
the  best  tennis  player  in  the  Senate,  and 
can  the  best  tennis  player  in  the  Senate 
take  on  such  adversaries — abd  formida- 
ble ones,  too — as  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  both  of  whom  are  well  known  as 
formidable  opponents  on  the  tennis  court. 
In  the  April  issue  of  the  Washing- 
tonian.  there  is  an  article  published  by 
C.  Alphonso  Smith,  the  winner  of  14 
national  tennis  championships,  and  at 
the  age  of  56  continues  from  year  to 
year  to  add  trophies  to  his  sdready 
remarkable  collection. 

The  article  undertakes  to  rank  the  top 

10  termls  players  in  official  Washington. 

There  are  five  players  in  Congress  and 

a  few   whom  Mr.  Smith  describes  as 

••insufficient  datas." 

Somewtiat  to  my  chagrin,  I  find  my- 
self listed  as  one  of  the  "insufficient 
datas."  I  would  have  to  say  that  since 
my  tennis  Is  played  anonsrmously  and  not 
In  the  public  eye,  that  description  is 
probably  accurate  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

However,  I  should  like  to  note  for  the 
record,  with  some  pride,  that  of  the  five 
ranked  Senators  who  are  listed  as  "in- 
sufficient datas" — which  at  least  can 
mean  that,  every  now  and  then,  they 
play  tennis — six  are  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  only  one  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party. 

Can  it  be  that  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  too  old  to  play  ten- 
nis? Can  it  be  that  they  hobble  around 
a  9-hole  golf  course  every  now  and  then, 
leaving  it  to  the  party  of  youth,  vigor, 
imagination,  and  forward-looking  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  run  around  on  the  tennis  court? 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  is  true, 
aote  that  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Islan?t-ij^.  Pell],  who  is  occupying  the 
chair  next^-tQ^me  at  this  moment,  is 
ranked  No.  1  anlong  Senators. 

Let  me  say,  in  all  modesty,  that  I  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  this  ranking,  that 
one  or  two  unreported  tennis  matches — 
which  I  am  sure  were  part  of  my  record 
to  make  me  one  of  the  "insufficient 
datas" — have  taken  place  within  the  past 
few  years. 

To  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Senators, 
which  I  am  sure  is  insatiable  at  tills  mo- 
ment as  to  who  the  others  are,  they  are 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
NKDY] — I  note  that  he  is  ranked  ahead 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtis]. 

That,  I  think.  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Next  is  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh].  Then  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy].  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  and  I  are 
unranked — we  are  "insufficient  datas." 

I  do  not  know  how  that  match  might 
come  out.  If  we  were  to  face  each  other 
on  the  tennis  court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  at  that  point? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With- 
out detracting  one  Iota  from  the  credit 
which  Is  due  these  great  tennis  players, 
I  Join  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
in  complimenting  them  on  their  achieve- 
ments. 

I  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  all,  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  none  of  them  could 
have  achieved  the  No.  1  position  had  the 
former  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Green,  not  retired  from  the  Senate.  He 
was  the  champion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  quite  correct  on  that. 

I  have  the  horrible  feeling  that  this 
ranking  was  prepared  before  the  new, 
vigorous  RepubUcans  were  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1966. 

I  shall  be  interested  In  seeing  how 
Senators  Hatfield,  Percy,  Bakek,  and 
Brooke,  in  due  course,  attempt  to  reply 
to  my  comments. 

I  also  note  that  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair — the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings] — is  alleged  to 
be— by  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
the  Senate  staff — probably  the  best  ten- 
nis player  of  us  all.  In  due  course,  no 
doubt,  he  will  have  something  to  say 
about  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  WasMngtonlan,  AprU  1967] 
Th«   Top    10   "Dennis   Pl-atkba   in    OrriciAL 
Washington — Th«  Top  Pivk  ut  Congrxss, 
AND  A  Pxw  "iNSuyricixNT  Datas" 
(As  seeded  by  a  former  U.S.  Davis  Cup  team 
captain,  winner  ot  fourteen  national  ten- 
nis   championships    and    member    of   the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Lawn 
Tennis  Hall  of  Fame — C.  Alphonso  Smith) 
Ten  scant  years  ago,  when  Dwlght  D.  Esen- 
horwer    was    administering    the    affairs    of 
state  amid  the  flora  and  faima  of  Burning 
Tree,  golf  was  Indubitably  the  "in"  game 
in  Washington.   PoUticos  and  publicists,  law- 
yers and  lobbyists,  hied  themselves  to  the 
nearest  bit  of  rubiirban  real  estate  to  learn 
the  lingo,  if  not  the  art,  of  propelling  a  pel- 
let over  hill  and  dale. 

The  old  order  changeth.  Oolf  is  out;  ten- 
nis Is  "In"  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
Quietly,  the  word  has  gone  out:  "If  you  can 
aSord  four  hours  on  a  golf  course,  the  Great 
Society  can't  afford  you."  The  reaction  has 
been  swift.  Oolf  clubs  and  bags  have  gone 
from  the  car  trunk  to  the  trunk  In  the  attic, 
and  not  since  the  days  when  Bill  Tilden  used 
to  disport  himself  on  the  White  House  court 
as  the  guest  of  Incumbent  Warren  Oamallel 
Harding  has  tennis  zoomed  to  such  popular- 
ity in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Even  odd-shaped  tennis  rackets  resem- 
bling those  used  by  long-skirted  champion 
May  Sutton  Bundy  have  been  seen  on  the 
courts  of  the  swank  Chevy  Chase  Club  as  weU 
as  at  the  St.  Albans  Tennis  Club,  favorite 
rendezvous  of  Washington's  tennis  set. 

The  teaching  pro's  throughout  the  city  are 
booked  solid,  as  aspiring  wife  and  perspir- 
ing hxisband  struggle  with  the  lob  and  the 
voUey,  the  service  and  the  forehand.  If  age 
has  taken  its  relentless  toll  and  such  strenu- 
ous exercise  Is  beyond  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity, there  remains  a  glimmer  of  hope  for 
the  ambitious.  If  Pauline  Betz  Addle,  all- 
time  tennis  great,  will  accept  an  offspring 
In  the  summer  tennis  camp  which  she  op- 
erates with  another  Washington  professional. 


Clark  Taylor,  the  husband  may  yet  make 
the  scene  with  LBJ.  Do  not  worry  If  your 
son  oc  daughter  has  the  coordination  of  a 
kangaroo  cub.  They  wUl  teach  him — or  her 
as  the  case  may  be — how  to  play  bridge  and 
chess  while  mingling  with  the  yoimg  of 
Washington's  elite. 

Leadership  in  the  Washington  tennis  re- 
vival comes  direct  from  the  White  House  but 
not  from  the  man  himself.  LBJ  has  never 
been  known  to  play  tennis,  not  even  with 
Bobby  Baker.  Walt  MThitman  Rostow,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  is  the  man 
who  almost  single-handedly  has  made  ten- 
nis the  "In"  game  in  Washington. 

nasT  10 

1.  Walt  W.  Roetow,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

2.  Paul  R.  Ignatius.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

3.  Charles  K.  Balrd,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  '' 

4.  William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman, 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

6.  Norman  8.  Paul,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

6.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

7.  James  R.  Symington,  Chief  of  Protocol, 
Department  of  State. 

8.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

9.  Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

10.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Insufflcient  data 

General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  USA  (Ret.). 

Hugo  L.  Black.  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

William  S.  Gaud,  Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

ITBflT   PrV«    IN   CONGKESS 

1.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 

a.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

3.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 

4.  Senator  Birch  Bayh. 

6.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Insufficient  data 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  whether  Walt  Rostow 
was  chosen  for  his  present  post  becaiue  of 
his  tennis  game — or  In  spite  of  It  Critics  are 
wont  to  say  that  Walt's  backhand  and  our 
foreign  policy  bear  a  certain  resemblance. 
Both  are  imorthodox  and  both  tend  to  ob- 
fuscate rather  than  clarify  the  situation. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  spectators,  even  oppo- 
nents, wince  when  Rostow  hits  the  ball  off 
his  port  side.  A  broken  wrist  appears  the 
least  that  he  can  escape  with.  Be  that  as 
it  may.  Walt  Rostow  is  easily  the  best  tennis 
player  in  official  Washington;  and  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic.  Last  faU.  when  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  challenged  the  White  House 
to  a  tennis  match,  the  60-year-old  Rostow 
played  as  top  man  on  his  team  and  battled 
a  much  younger  opponent  to  a  standstill, 
with  both  agreeing  to  a  draw  at  one  set  aU. 

Ranking  second  on  the  Washington  tennis 
scene  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  logistics) .  Paul  R.  Ignatius. 
A  product  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
and  a  former  professor  there.  Ignatius  la  a 
classic  example  of  what  tennis  can  do  for 
you  In  today's  Washington.  When  he  first 
rejKjrted  in  to  the  Pentagon,  he  was  a  lowly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army.  He  was 
also  the  possessor  of  a  very  rusty  tennis 
game.  But  he  applied  himself  diligently  and 
within  a  few  months  he  was  deemed  ready  for 
the  first  team.  He  was  promoted  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  promptly  Justified 
this  confidence  by  winning  the  Army-Navy 
husband-wife  doubles  championship. 

The  third  best  tennis  player  In  the  Wash- 
ington hierarchy  Is  another  Pentagon  resl- 
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dent.  Asalttant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Charles 
F.  Balrd.  It  is  an  "open"  secret  In  Washing- 
ton how  ~Chuck"  Balrd  got  his  Job.  When 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Fay.  an 
ardent  tennis  enthusiast,  was  getting  ready 
to  resign,  he  recommended  Balrd,  saying  that 
he  had  a  strong  service  and  a  dependable 
game.  This  was  all  that  was  needed  to  as- 
sxire  Balrd  the  Job.  Assistant  Secretary  Balrd, 
not  a  man  to  rest  on  his  reputation,  led  the 
Navy  team  to  the  Government  League  Cham- 
pionship In  1966. 

WllUam  McChesney  B^artln,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  former  "Boy 
Wonder  of  WaU  Street,"  is  the  only  top  Gov- 
ernment official  who  has  played  in  the  Na- 
tional Men's  Championships  at  Forest  Hills. 
He  Is  number  four.  In  the  early  'SO's,  BUI 
Martin  was  one  of  the  best  players  In  the 
East.  He  has  remained  in  Washington  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  only  because  he 
has  a  private  court  within  30  yards  of  his  of- 
fice. It  Is  well  understood  within  Federal 
Raeerve  circles  that  all  conferences  must  end 
at  11:50  to  enable  the  chairman  to  be  on 
the  court  at  noon  for  his  dally  game.  His 
favorite  partner  is  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  one  James  L.  Robertson, 
who  halls  from  the  unlikely  hamlet  of  Bro- 
ken Bow,  Nebraska.  In  rumor-ridden  Wash- 
ington, the  most  hilarious  of  all  the  "dope" 
stories  Is  the  oft-heard  report  that  LBJ  would 
be  happy  to  receive  Bill  Martin's  reslgnaUon. 
The  Capital's  cool  cats  know  that  if  LBJ 
really  wanted  Martin  to  resign,  he  could  ac- 
complish It  with  ease  and  agility  by  telling 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  ex- 
tend the  State  Department's  parking  lot  to 
include  Bill  Martin's  tennis  court.  Th»  res- 
ignation would  be  on  his  desk  before  he 
could  say  Sir  Rablndranath  Tagore. 

Norman  S.  Paul,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  is  given  the  number  five  ranking  oo 
the  basis  of  his  "no  nonsense"  approach  to 
the  game.  He  would  beat  his  top  boss.  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  and  his  Immediate  boas. 
Air  Force  Secretary  Brown,  on  the  same  after- 
noon without  batting  an  eyelash.  It  may  be 
that  he  holds  his  Job  because  he  has  never 
been  known  to  play  with  either  one. 

At  nimiber  six  we  have  placed  that  cham- 
pion of  conservation,  the  friend  of  fish  and 
forest,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall.    It  Is  on  the  tennis  court  that  Secre- 
tary Udall  reveals  a  Jekyll-Hyde  personality 
He  plays  tennis  with  a  reckless  abandon  that 
is  frightening  to  behold.    His  shots  have  a 
tendency  to  carom  off  the  wooden  part  of  the 
racket  in  a  manner  calculated  to  InstlU  fear 
in  the  opposition,  chance  passersby.  and  any 
wildlife  In  the  Unmediate  vicinity.    During 
the  winter  months,  Udall  holds  forth  at  one 
of  the  new  Indoor  clubs,  but  In  suunmer  he 
takes   his   game   to   the   wooded   groves   of 
McLean.     For  years   the   Washington   Area 
Tennis  Patrons,  shooting  for  Improved  tennis 
facilities    at    the    Sixteenth    and    Kennedy 
streets   courts,   which  UdaU's   Park  Service 
manages,  have  been  trying  to  get  the  secre- 
tary within  60  feet  of  the  "Comfort  Stations" 
at  these  coiu^e.     But  Secretary  Udall   has 
smelled  a  rat.  which  is  one  of  the  more  pleas, 
ant  odors  emanating  from  this  Udall-oper- 
ated  sportsmen's  paradise. 

Youngest  member  of  our  Top  Ten  is  num- 
ber seven,  the  Department  of  State's  Chief 
of  Protocol,  S9-year-old  James  W.  Syming- 
ton. Jim  learned  his  tennis  at  his  father's 
knee,  but  he  is  not  as  good  as  his  Daddy  was 
before  love  and  golf  entered  his  life.  Back 
in  the  rainy  summer  of  1923,  Stuart  Syming- 
ton was  considered  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing young  tennis  players  in  America.  Yoimg 
Jim  plays  with  the  "hearty  optimism  of 
youth."  coupled  with  a  certain  willingness 
accumulated  through  his  State  Department 
association.  In  the  service  of  his  country, 
he  Is  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  beat  him.  UntU  he  develops  the 
"kUler  Instinct,"  Jim  will  not  rise  on  our 
ladder. 
At  number  eight  In  our  ranking  is  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  McNamara. 
Mac,  as  he  is  never  called,  considers  tennis 
Just  another  problem  to  be  solved.  While 
he  seeks  the  solution,  Allle  Rltzenberg,  the 
pro  at  St.  Albans,  waxes  fat  and  rich.  The 
Capital's  press  corps  have  caught  Secretary 
McNamara  doing  Just  about  everything  ex- 
cept playing  tennis.  The  reason  Is  obvious. 
He  takes  his  lessons  at  6  ajn.  and  this  Is 
golng-to-bed  time  for  such  Jet-set  reporters 
as  Rowland  Evans  and  Sander  Vanocur. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  the  brlUlant  physicist 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Is  ranked  num- 
ber nine,  partly  because  of  his  contributions 
to  the  game.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  lieutenant  colonels  in  the  Alx 
Force  are  learning  to  play  tennis  in  hopes  of 
an  Invitation  to  play  with  their  boss.  But 
Dr.  Brown's  favorite  partner  la  his  wife 
She  keeps  peace  In  the  famUy  by  letting  her 
"McNamara  whiz  kid"  husband  beat  her 
most  of  the  time. 

Rounding  out  o\u-  Top  Ten  is  the  redoubt- 
able Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry  H. 
Fowler.  In  Roanoke  and  Richmond,  his 
habitats  before  coming  to  Washington,  the 
Secretary  buUt  a  reputation  as  a  sound 
money  player.  But,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Potomac,  he  has  been  so  busy  Juggling  the 
sUver  content  of  our  coins,  messing  with  the 
interest  rate  on  Savings  Bonds,  and  sticking 
a  finger  In  the  dike  to  stop  the  gold  outfiow, 
that  he  barely  slips  Into  our  Top  Ten.  Un- 
less he  "piUls  up  his  socks  and  has  a  go  at  It," 
as  the  British  say,  he  may  suffer  the  Igno- 
miny of  being  dropped  from  next  year's  Top 
Ten.  Suffice  it  to  say.  he  recognizes  this  as 
a  "fate  worse  than  death"  and  can  be 
coimted  on  for  a  valiant  effort  this  year. 

There  are  several  other  players  on  the 
Washington  scene  who  might  be  able  to 
break  Into  the  First  Ten,  but  their  records 
are  Incomplete  and  in  fairness  we  have 
placed  them  In  a  special  "Insufficient  data" 
grouping. 

Notable  among  these  is  General  Maxwell 
Davenport  Taylor,  USA  (Ret.).  General 
Taylor's  game  has  suffered  since  he  went  on 
the  retired  list.  WhUe  on  active  duty,  he 
was  always  assigned  a  "tennis  aide,"  whose 
duties  were  to  lose  gracefully  to  the  gen- 
eral. In  the  best  physical  condition  of  any 
man  his  age  In  Washington— which  Is  damn- 
ing him  with  faint  praise — he  is  one  of  the 
best  doubles  players  around  town. 

At  81,  Supreme  Court  Jxistlce  Hugo  Black 
Is  still  capable  of  beating  many  players  half 
his  age.  He,  too,  U  an  exceUent  doubles 
player.  Justice  Black  no  longer  plays  the 
circuit,  confining  his  almost  dally  tennis  on 
his  private  court  In  Alexandria  to  making  his 
wife  one  of  the  better  lady  players  In  official 
Washington. 

Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  carries  on  a  mono- 
logue while  playing  tennU.  His  conversa- 
tion is  better  than  his  tennis,  but  neither 
quite  qualifies  him  for  the  Top  Ten.  Sarge 
doesn't  play  much  these  days.  His  friends 
say  that  he  is  knee-deep  In  poverty  and  Jiut 
cant  afford  the  game. 

WUllam  S.  Gaud.  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  was 
frequently  seen  on  the  courts  when  he  first 
came  to  Washington  In  1961  as  an  assistant 
administrator  In  AID.  He  lost  tactfully  to 
his  boss.  David  BeU,  and.  as  his  prot6g6.  was 
made  number  one  man  on  the  team  when 
Bell  departed.  Gaud  is  a  sad  case.  He  has 
had  the  misfortune  of  meeting  up  with 
Washington's  most  formidable  doubles  team 
(on  foreign  aid.  that  Is).  Congressman  John 
Rooney  of  New  York  and  Otto  Passman  of 
Louisiana.  They  have  reduced  him  to  a 
mere  shell.  His  whistling  serve,  booming 
forehand,  and  lightning  forays  to  the  net  are 
but  fond  memories.  "Tls  said,  "Gaud  is 
dead." 

In  fairness  to  the  United  States  Congress, 
we  should  point  out  that  our  selections  have 
been  limited  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 


Government.  We  are  weU  aware  that  there 
are  five  Senators  who  might  make  ovir  Top 
Ten.  Here  are  thimibnaU  sketches  of  th» 
Senate's  best  racketmen: 

Senator  Clalrborne  Pell.  EasUy  the  best 
tennis  player  in  Washington's  most  exclusive 
club.  Learned  his  game  on  the  hallowed 
courts  of  the  Newport  Casino,  where  he  oc- 
casionally plays  In  tournaments  against  soma 
of  America's  best. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Hits  hart 
but  lacks  accuracy,  according  to  a  scouting 
report  submitted  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  ' 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  A  match  between 
New  York's  two  Senators  would  pack  Forest 
HUls  and  It  would  be  a  close  contest     We 

^ni^'^iJf^.^^  ^"^  ^^*  Senator  Javlts 
would  win,  but  we  have  given  the  nod  to 
Bobby,  purely  on  the  basis  Of  his  youth 

Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Was  prepared  to 
challenge  anyone  In  the  Senate  untU  a  lawn- 
mower  clipped  off  a  toe  or  two.  Is  r^JSg 
mmself  for  a  comeback  In  1967 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Ted  has 
^ZT  ^^^  ^"^  *^«  ^'^°^  of  his  old^ 
ow.  HK  ^""'^  P^^y  *°°  ^«"  ^  tlie  Shad- 
ows.   Should  stick  to  touch  footbaU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle, of  course,  contains  some  photo- 
graphs. One  is  a  photograph  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI 
looUng.  perhaps,  15  years  younger  than 
he  does  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  a  real  gleam  in  his  eye.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  effort  to  revise  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  accommodate  pictures 
was  not  successful,  so  that  they  could  be 
Shown  in  tomorrow's  Record. 
>JE^^  Is  also  a  photograph  of  T^nillam 
McChesney  Martin,  looking  like  a  very 
good  tennis  player,  playing  doubles  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Henry  a 
Fowler,  who.  I  think,  would  have  to 
agree  that  this  particular  photograph 
does  not  do  Justice  to  him  as  a  handsome 
man  of  considerable  ability  on  the  tennis 

COUIv. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presl- 

^"V,*^®*"'°'^^  '^^  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday  which  per- 
haps deserves  comment.  It  gives  me 
somewhat  the  impression  that  there  are 
two  editorial  writers  making  comments 
on  the  investment  tax  credit  blU.    At 

?„  ;»,Y^°®^!T  ^  '^^^  t^elr  editorials 
on  this  subject  must  have  editorial 
schizophrenia. 

One  day  I  am  praised  as  being  coura- 
geous and  trying  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  the  next  day  my  proposal  is  de- 
th" mf  ^  "^^^^y"  a  "slush  fund."  and 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  change  existing 
law  with  regard  to  the  way  presidential 
campaigns  are  financed  should,  in  good 
conscljsnce,  carry  the  burden  of  defend- 
ing thcl)resent  system,  in  which  no  one 
knows  where  money  is  going  to  be  spent, 
where  it  went,  where  money  is  reported 
orwhere  It  Is  not  reported,  and  in  which 
sctoe  people  make  huge  contributions 
vrtiich  no  one  can  account  for.  In  the  hope 
of  reaping  vast  gain  In  terms  of  special 
privilege  after  the  election  Is  over. 

The  editorial  writer  of  the  Washing, 
ton  Post  referred  to  the  presidential  cam- 
paign election  fund  as  a  "slush  fund." 
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Mr.  President,  the  presidential  cam- 
paign election  fund  is  one  in  which  every 
dollar  would  have  to  be  accounted  for. 
It  would  be  checked  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  Payments 
could  be  made  only  for  legitimate  ex- 
penditures incurred.  All  expenses  would 
be  reviewed  by  a  bipartisan  board  com- 
posed of  outstanding  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  and  three  nonpartisan 
members  who  are  chosen  by  the  partisan 
members  to  help  them  arrive  at  impartial 
answers  to  the  various  controversies 
which  might  arise  in  connection  with  the 
expenditure  of  money  from  such  a  fimd. 

It  was  my  impression  that  a  slush  fund 
Is  not  the  same  kind  of  thing;  I  thought 
one  could  spend  from  a  slush  fund  with- 
out an  accoimting.  That  kind  of  state- 
ment would  apply  to  most  of  the  money 
which  finances  presidential  campaigns 
now.  No  one  knows  who  puts  money  in 
the  funds.  No  one  knows  how  it  is  spent. 
Before  the  Long  Act,  money  could  be 
put  up  with  the  most  corrupt  intentions 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  who  de- 
fends the  status  quo — as  the  Post  appar- 
ently does — is  the  one  who  supports  the 
slush  fund,  not  one  who  Is  trying  to  re- 
place it  with  an  honest  method  of  financ- 
ing campaigns. 

I  have  made  it  clear  right  along  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like 
to  cut  out  these  big  private  contributions 
to  presidential  campaigns.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  these  big  contractors,  the 
monopolists,  the  large  monled  interests 
who  contribute  to  these  campaigns  for 
the  most  part  expect  some  special  return 
out  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  presidential  cam- 
paigns financed  by  small  contributions, 
preferably  one  dollar  contributions,  In 
such  a  fashion  that  the  man  who  was 
elected  President  would  feel  no  obliga- 
tion to  anyone. 

Let  me  analyze  the  problems  in  con- 
nection with  campaigns,  but  first  may  I 
say  that  I  have  helped  raise  money  in 
these  campaigns.  I  have  campalgneid  in 
them.  So  I  know  something  about  cam- 
paigning and  financing  campaigns  for 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  as  well  as 
Presidents  and  Gtovemors. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  the 
worst  thing  about  our  campaign  financ- 
ing system  is  that  it  raises  funds  in  such 
a  fashion  that  persons  contributing 
money  think  they  have,  and  in  many  in- 
stances actually  have,  commitments, 
justifying  the  feeling  that  they  are  going 
to  be  rewarded  for  those  contributions  by 
special  favors  which  are  not  accorded 
people  in  different  situations. 

That  is  the  first  shortcoming  of  the 
system  that  exists  today. 

The  second  shortcoming  is  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  person  with  limited 
means,  the  man  who  tends  to  take  the 
pOblic  Interest  point  of  view,  the  side  of 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  small 
wage  earner,  the  middle  class  people  of 
our  Nation,  who  are  seeking  to  own  their 
own  homes,  to  find  fimds  to  finance  his 
campaign. 

I  have  found  that  one  who  has  fought 
the  monopolists  down  through  the  years, 
one  who  has  fought  more  vigorously  than 
anyone  else  in  this  Chamber  against  the 


granting  of  patent  rights  to  private  In- 
terests, and  one  who  has  fought  against 
high  interest  rates,  receives  no  contribu- 
tions because  of  these  efforts.  He  does 
not  receive  financial  contributions  from 
private  monopolies,  from  drug  com- 
panies, who  charge  the  public  many 
times  the  cost  of  production.  About  all 
one  gets  from  that  kind  of  activity  is  a 
well-financed  opponent.  That  is  the 
best  one  can  expect,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view. 

So  I  Judge  that  the  money  is  con- 
tributed in  large  measure  by  people  who 
expect  to  get  either  their  share  or  more 
than  their  share  from  the  Government. 

It  is  contributed  by  people  who  expect 
to  get  a  special  advantage,  by  people  who 
expect  the  Government  to  see  things 
more  their  way  than  the  way  of  those 
who  have  a  different  economic  interest. 
By  and  large,  that  is  the  difficulty  we 
have  with  our  present  system. 

The  third  objection  to  the  present  sys- 
tem is  that  it  tends  to  deny  Government 
a  great  deal  of  leadership  to  which  the 
Nation  is  entitled. 

It  means  that  only  those  from  wealthy 
families  can  nm  for  President,  because 
of  the  enormously  high  cost  of  campaign- 
ing which  has  devolved  over  the  years. 
No  longer  can  a  Jackson  or  a  Lincoln 
grow  straight  as  a  tall  pine  and  lean 
neither  to  one  side  nor  the  other  and 
move  courageously  forward,  fighting  for 
the  people's  cause,  and  hoping  to  finance 
a  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  Con- 
ceivably, a  person  of  that  kind  might  nm 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  If  there  were  a 
brutal  assassination — as  happened  to 
President  Kennedy — perhaps  he  would 
fall  in  the  Presidency.  Even  If  he  did, 
if  he  planned  to  run  for  reelection,  he 
woiild  be  faced  by  the  same  problem  that 
former  President  Harry  Truman  found 
himself  faced  with,  when  he  had  trouble 
financing  his  campaign,  after  he  had 
fought  for  the  public  interest  as  he  saw 
it. 

A  fourth  defect  of  the  present  system 
is  that  no  one  knows  where  the  money  for 
a  campaign  is  coming  from  or  where  it 
is  going.  For  all  we  know,  half  of  the 
money  used  in  presidential  campaigns 
could  be  stolen.  No  one  knows  where  it 
has  come  from.  No  one  knows  whether 
it  has  been  raised  honestly  or  corruptly. 
No  accounting  Is  made  of  the  money  com- 
ing in  or  going  out. 

These  are  problems  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  sought  to  deal 
with.  I  am  willing  to  support  legislation, 
and  have  supported  legislation,  to  solve 
these  problems.  Amendments  I  proposed 
to  the  Long  Act  would  seek  to  do  that. 

I  have  felt  from  the  very  beginning 
that,  rather  than  proceed  by  way  of  a 
corrupt  practices  law — which  may  make 
government  more  corrupt — it  would  be 
best  to  answer  the  first  question  first. 
That  is.  How  can  we  provide  an  honest 
way  of  financing  a  presidential  cam- 
paign, when  means  can  be  provided  for 
financing  the  campaign  so  that  no  man 
need  make  Improper  promises,  so  that 
any  mother's  son,  even  a  foundling  left 
in  the  bullrushes  might  be  elected? 

When  ways  are  found  to  finance  pres- 
idential campaigns  with  adequate  funds, 
we  shall  no  longer  be  confronted  with 
the  present  situation.    Then  it  will  be 


possible  for  good  men  not  to  make  Im- 
proper promises,  to  act  in  the  public 
interest,  and  to  finance  their  campaigns 
aboveboard  and  above  any  peradven- 
ture  of  suspicion  or  doubt. 

Having  solved  the  first  problem,  we 
set  the  stage  for  the  second  problem. 
That  is  to  cut  out  as  much  as  we  can  of 
corrupt  or  improper  Influences  on  the 
Goverxmient  of  the  United  States  or  any 
segment  of  government. 

Failure  to  solve  the  first  question 
makes  solving  the  second  question  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
I  say  that  because  the  corrupt  practices 
law  has  not  reduced  corruption.  It  has 
increased  it.  It  says  campaigns  can  be 
financed  only  in  a  certain  fashion. 
Every  nickel  must  be  reported.  Only 
$10,000  can  be  spent,  as  I  read  it,  in  the 
election  of  the  average  Senator.  It 
takes  a  lot  more  than  that. 

Sometimes  I  think  when  we  send  a 
Senator  a  copy  of  the  corrupt  practices 
law  we  should  also  send  him  a  circular 
explaining  how  evei-ybody  avoids  that 
act,  by  setting  up  committees  on  the  side 
to  raise  money  without  rep>orting  it. 
Some  of  those  who  are  known  as  the 
strongest  idealists  have  accepted  contri- 
butions, to  my  certain  knowledge,  that 
they  have  not  reported.  They  know 
their  committees  were  soliciting,  seeking, 
and  collecting  the  money  and  they  were 
not  reporting  it  because  they  did  not 
have  to  do  so  under  the  law. 

I  suppose  everyone  is  in  about  the  same 
situation.  When  one  avoids  and  evades 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  does  not  have 
the  same  respect  for  the  law  that  be 
does  if  he  had  never  had  to  do  so.  For 
that  reason.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Acts  that  have  been  passed 
have  been  honored  in  the  avoidance  and 
evasion  rather  than  In  the  compliance. 
We  have  not  provided  an  answer  to  the 
first  simple  question,  which  is:  How  can 
a  man  nmnlng  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  high  public  office, 
honestly  finance  his  campaign  In  such  a 
way  that  he  is  obligated  to  no  one? 

We  have  not  provided  the  answer;  and 
by  failing  to  do  that  we  have  made  poli- 
tics all  the  more  a  game  of  evasion  and 
avoidance  rather  than  a  game  of  compli- 
ance with  standards  imposed  by  the  law. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  third 
party  problem.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, which  is  now  on  the  statute  books, 
should  have  been  more  generous  to  third 
parties.  I  agree.  When  I  first  proposed 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  a  tax-related  proposal  to  finance 
presidential  elections,  I  said  then,  and 
I  have  said  ever  since  then,  that  un- 
doubtedly there  are  ways  that  this  pro- 
posal can  be  improved.  The  suggestion 
I  made  at  the  time  was  that  a  third  party 
should  have  help  available  to  it  imme- 
diately after  the  election.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  many  votes  a  third 
party  may  receive.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  a  third  party  is  Just  a  nuisance 
party,  or  is  a  party  representing  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  American  thinking. 
One  cannot  know  imtll  after  the  votes 
had  been  cast.  That  is  why,  in  the  orig- 
inal Long  Act  that  I  proposed,  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  and  the  Senator  from  mi- 
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nols.  Mr.  Douglas,  we  suggested  that  a 
candidate  of  a  party  other  than  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  parties  should 
have  available  to  him  a  reimbursement 
for  expenses  on  the  formula  of  $1  for 
every  vote  he  received  above  1,500,000 
votes. 

The  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept that  part  of  my  suggestion,  and  the 
House  conferees  were  even  less  favorable 
to  the  prospects  of  a  third  party.  I  can 
wel>  understand  that  the  future  survival 
of  the  country  may  some  day  depend  up- 
on the  emergence  of  a  third  party.  That 
could  well  be.  If  we  are  going  to  help 
the  existing  parties,  the  major  parties, 
to  finance  themselves  above  and  beyond 
any  hint  of  misconduct,  it  would  be  well 
that  we  try  to  do  something  along  that 
line  for  third  parties,  as  well. 

So  I  voted  for  an  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  that  immediately 
after  the  next  election,  if  a  party  re- 
ceived more  than  2  million  votes,  it  could 
be  reimbursed  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses and  for  impaid  bills  that  it  owed 
as  a  restilt  of  the  efforts  it  made  to  pre- 
sent its  case  to  the  American  people  in 
the  election.  I  regret  that  some  Sen- 
ators who  spoke  most  strongly  against 
the  Long  Act,  on  the  theory  that  it  did 
not  do  justice  to  third  parties,  could  not 
be  foimd  among  those  voting  for  the 
amendment  to  treat  third  parties  more 
fairly.  But  perhaps  we  can  offer  them 
an  opportunity  again,  to  see  whether 
they  are  sincere  in  their  effort  to  treat 
third  parties  more  reasonably  and  more 
fairly  and  to  give  third  parties  a  chance 
to  emerge  and  present  their  case  to  the 
public  and  see  If  the  public  would  favor 
them  with  votes  on  election  day. 

The  other  argument  made  against  my 
suggestion  was  that  it  should  be  more 
specific,  that  more  safeguards  and  more 
standards  should  be  spelled  out  in  the 
law  with  regard  to  what  a  candidate 
could  spend  the  money  for. 

On  that  score,  let  me  say  that  this 
never  was  really  much  of  a  problem,  in 
my  Judgment,  because  the  members  of 
the  bipartisan  board  of  the  caliber  of 
the  outstanding  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, who  have  already  been  selected 
and  have  agreed  to  serve,  understand 
the  practical  problems  of  campaigning 
for  President;  they  know  the  difference 
between  a  proper  and  an  Improper  ex- 
penditure. It  is  my  Judgment  that  the 
flexibility  there  provided  would  be  ade- 
quate, in  that  the  Comptroller  General 
with  the  aid  of  the  board  could  provide 
adequate  safeguards. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  hue  and 
cry  about  the  need  for  more  safeguards, 
I  supported  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rib- 
icoFFl.  who  understands  very  well  what 
the  problem  is.  We  imdertook  to  spec- 
ify how  the  money  could  be  spent  In 
the  elections. 

It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  vote  for  the 
Tydings  amendment,  which  further 
tightened  up  on  how  the  expenditures 
could  be  made,  limiting  them  to  the  vari- 
ous media  of  communication,  such  as 
radio,  television,  newspaper  advertising, 
and  the  like. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment tightened  up  too  much  on  what  the 
money  could  be  spent  for.    It  certainly 


seems  fair  to  me  that  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  to  spend  money  for  the 
transportation  of  the  candidate  for 
President,  for  his  expense  of  hiring  an 
airplane,  even  for  taking  along  with  him 
friends  and  associates,  including  public 
officials  whom  he  wishes  to  meet,  who 
could  serve  as  an  escort  group.  I  be- 
lieve such  expenses  should  be  covered  In 
the  cost  of  a  presidential  campaign. 

But  I  was  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile 
to  tighten  up  on  presidential  campaign 
fund  expenditures  even  more  than,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  wise,  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  work  out  something  to 
satisfy  those  who  complained. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  most  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  this  means  of  assur- 
ing honest  elections  will  not  be  pletised, 
no  matter  what  is  done.  That  is  beyond 
our  power.  When  someone  is  determined 
not  to  be  satisfied,  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy 
him.  But  I  have  gone  the  extra  mile  in 
trying  to  satisfy  them,  and  I  shall  do  it 
again. 

My  analysis  of  the  vote  that  occurred 
on  this  question  indicated  that  had  every 
Senator  been  in  his  seat,  the  vote  would 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  side  I  advo- 
cated; it  would  not  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  other  side.  When  amendments 
were  lost  on  close  votes,  I  had  no  way  of 
coming  back  and  trying  again.  But  I 
reserved  the  right  to  try  again  to  prevail 
on  this  question  in  other  ways. 

One  other  item  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion; that  is,  the  idea  that  more  money 
might  become  available  thEm  would  be 
necessary.  Such  a  statement  cannot 
honestly  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  as  it  stood  after  the  approval 
of  the  Tydings  amendment.  That 
amendment  reduced  the  distributions  by 
more  than  one-half  for  the  1965  cam- 
p{iign  and  provided  that  the  funds  would 
be  limited  to  certain  advertising  pur- 
poses; in  addition.  It  provided  that  no 
one  could  solicit  or  accept,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  funds  from  any  private 
sources  to  pay  the  same  expenses.  A 
candidate  would  have  to  elect  to  be  bound 
by.  and  would  have  to  be  responsible  and 
cooperate  in  seeing  to  it  that  those  sup- 
porting him  complied  with,  the  provision 
of  the  law  which  limited  him  to  these 
funds,  and  these  fimds  only,  in  paying 
his  major  campaign  expenses  when  run- 
ning for  office. 

So.  as  I  say,  it  was  not  my  idea  that 
we  should  commence  consideration  of 
legislation  on  this  question  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  study  the  matter  In  committee 
and  then  to  report  a  bill.  But  now  that 
the  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation and  we  have  voted  on  it  time  and 
again,  I  hope  that  we  might  consider 
other  amendments,  so  as  to  give  the  com- 
mittee some  indication  of  exactly  what 
the  Senate  would  feel  like  doing  at  such 
time  as  a  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  is  an 
important  subject,  one  which  will  require 
much  study. 

There  is  one  thing  about  which  I  am 
determined,  and  I  say  it  now  as  I  have 
said  it  before:  In  connection  with  the 
movement  for  good  government,  the 
movement  to  assure  that  every  mother's 
son — yes,  and  every  mother's  daughter — 
can  be  considered  for  President  of  the 


United  States,  the  highest  office  in  our 
land,  I  shall  try  to  make  certain,  if  I 
have  any  influence  in  this  body,  or  in 
Congress  itself,  or  even  with  the  Presi- 
dent, now  that  we  have  made  a  start, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  turn  back,  but 
are  going  to  improve  on  what  we  have. 
I  shall  help  to  do  that.  But  if  I  can  help 
it,  we  are  not  going  to  junk  the  progress 
we  have  made,  which  is  the  only  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  to 
speak  of,  in  the  last  100  years.  We  are 
not  going  to  turn  back  the  clock. 

If  Senators  want  to  improve  on  what 
I  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senate  and  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  shall  wel- 
come their  help  and  will  help  them.  But 
If  all  that  SenatfTS  have  in  mind  Is  to 
turn  back  the  clo^k  and  Junk  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  toward  obtain- 
ing honest,  clean  government,  and  hav- 
ing elections  financed  with  no  special 
obligation  to  anyone,  I  shall  oppose  them 
to  the  full  extent  I  am  able.  They  may 
feel  as  of  this  moment  that  the  Senate 
action  is  nothing  more  than  a  game  in 
which  they  are  ahead  by  six  points,  but  if 
this  is  so  this  is  only  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter — much  more  of  the  game  is  still 
ahead  of  us. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
sidjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  18,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  17, 1966: 

UmrxD  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentattvee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  fifth  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations : 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  nilnols. 

William  N.  Buffvmi,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota. 

Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

The  following-named  person  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fifth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Garland  B.  Farmer.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Michael  louenko,  of  New  York. 

In  thx  Asmt 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  mathematics.  UJS.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  4331  and 
4333* 

Poilln.  Jack  M.,  036620. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
8284,  3285,  3286.  3287.  3288,  3290.  and  3292: 

To  be  major.  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
Lane.  James  C,  Jr.  (TC) ,  069146. 

To    be   second   lieutenant,   Medical   Service 
Corps 
Wilson,  Gary  B.  (Inf),  OFIOOSSS. 
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The  foUowlnK-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
proTlslons  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code 
sections  3288.  3284,  3285,  3286.  3287  and  3288: 
To  be  majoTi 

Jamee,  Lynn  M.,  01891252. 

Lum,  Raymond  L.,  01873742. 

Van  Strlen,  James  M.,  O4005S28. 

Wright.  George  L.,  01688688. 

To  be  captaina 
Arnold,  John  M..  05302068. 
Bliss,  Donald  E.,  01941181. 
Eaton.  Arthur  F.,  05301957. 
Fagan,  Ward  D.,  05508298. 
Fitzgerald,  Richard  A.,  01940856. 
Frederick,  Theodore  C,  m,  05406468. 
Frese,  George  D.,  O540I967. 
Homer,  Thomas  A..  06304343. 
Hunley,  Will  S.,  05403339. 
Janas,  Edward  A.,  05310619. 
Jones,  Alan  R.,  01885807. 
Kllnedlnst,  WlUlam  H..  04031234. 
Knehans,  Adolph  H..  Jr..  OS507362. 
Knight,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  05208814. 
Martin.  Roderick  C,  05307499. 
Miller.  William  V.,  Jr.,  05208728. 
Moreland,  Btolcolm  E.,  04072126. 
OUver,  Robert  L.,  05310654. 
Parker.  Joel  R.,  05300253. 
Peflers,  Gerald  L.,  05310658. 
Rudd.  WlUlam  C,  04033375. 
Smalley,  Bruce  G.,  05310682. 
Smiley,  Philip,  04024107. 
StUlman,  Geoffrey  L.,  05310688. 
Tower.  WUUam  E.,  05310697, 
Wenzel,  Paul  J..  05310707. 
Williams.  Jon  W.,  06304049. 
Williamson,  James  M.,  Jr.,  O640768S. 


To  be  first  lieutenants 

Adams,  John,  02315430. 

Allen,  ComeUus  A.,  064155S6. 

Ashley,  Adrian  A..  05412508. 

Bartz,  Richard  C.  05020488. 

BeU.  Charles  L..  05413367. 

Blahnik.  David  G..  05516491. 

Boyer,  John  P.,  Jr.,  05215179. 

Brln,  Oliver  O.  A.,  05315190. 

Clary,  Jim  H.,  05414238. 

Collar,  Roy  A.,  06317227. 

Crock,  Louis  M.,  Jr.,  06409660. 

Daly,  Martin  P.,  06617723. 

Dleck,  Peter  P.,  05318166. 

Domask.  Jerome  H.,  05515861. 

Dorr,  Charles  D..  05009963. 

Duda,  Robert  J.,  05015874. 
Edwards,  WUUam  W.,  n,  06707848. 
KlUs,  Joseph  T.,  05218118. 
Espoelto.  Xavler  A..  063181S4. 
Fisher,  Bernard  T.,  05707902. 
Flanagan,   Richard  W.,  05214390. 
Getchell,  John  V..  05630295. 
Grant,  Melvln  L.,  05318183. 
Hammel,  Robert  M.,  05210838. 
Hamilton.  James  H.,  Jr.,  05316092. 
Holman,  Gerald  P.,  05511902. 
Horn,  George  M.,  05222102. 
Johnson,  WlUlam  N.,  05213534. 
Karnitis,  George,  05321670. 
Kenyon,  Jarrett  L..  053 13333. 
King,  Joseph  S.,  05402681. 
Kosta,  Antonio  L.,  Jr.,  05415017 
KiUlk.  WUUam  R.,  02300619. 
Lackey,  John  G.,  ni.  05313671. 
Marchesseault,  Paul  A.,  05014248. 
Masters,  Lawrence  G.,  02308016. 
Matsuda,  Clarence  G.,  05312449. 
McLane,  Earl  L.,  06219209. 
MUler,  James  W.,  06617983. 
MUUron,  WlUlam  R..  05222714 
Mobley,  WUUam  L.,  05312171. 
Moody,  Richard  C,  05406107. 
Murray,  Warren  E.,  05311323. 
Northrldge,  John  O.,  05008123. 
Nutt,  Merwyn  L.,  06412877. 
Oxford,  Barry  T.,  05414576. 
Pate,  Francis  M.,  Jr..  05415672. 
Peck,  MUlard  A.,  06321602. 
Peeler,  WUUam  R..  06320609. 


Picard,  James  D.,  06416904. 
Ramage,  Gary  P.,  06316404. 
Relnhart,  Peter  S.,  05318077. 
Rlnella.  Donald  E.,  05209137. 
Robinson.  Cleo  W..  Jr.,  0663181S. 
Russ,  Sam  W.,  Jr..  06318267. 
Salzer,  WUUam  W.,  Jr..  05316762. 
SutcUffe,  Edward  H.,  06018269. 
Taylor,  WUUam  E.,  05531201. 
TraU,  Benard  D.,  05413513. 
Warren.  Dennis  M.,  05415390. 
WiUlford,  Charles  J.,  02289104. 
Woodward,  Edward  J.,  06216639. 
To  be  second  UeuteiULnta 
Baer,  Fred  H.,  06229093. 
Carr,  Jerry  T.,  06419754. 
Clark,  AUred  T.,  05023629. 
Downey,  Carrol  W.,  05322878. 
Fleming,  John  J.,  06419613. 
Fulmer,  Lemos  L.,  Jr.,  05418113. 
Grandstaff,  Terrence  A.,  02304493. 
Halght,  Rubert  Q.,  Jr.,  05416964. 
Henderson,  Frank  P..  05417178. 
Hlrsch.  Patrick  R.,  05420152. 
James,  Richard  D.,  05710609. 
Kling,  Lynn  W..  Jr.,  05226797. 
Loar,  Jerry  E.,  05324198. 
MutiUa,  Benjamin  R..  0641691S. 
Rlcca,  John  J.,  06423812. 
Blddick,  Robert  L.,  06322760. 
Roper,  Robert  W..  Jr..  06327729. 
Rosenberg,  Howard  M.,  05324076. 
Smith,  Walter  C,  06328307. 
Stokes,  Marvin  R..  06324867. 
Tausch.  Egon  R.,  05416309. 
Tobias,  James  W.,  05633362. 
Wylle.  Gary  D.,  05416662. 
The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  specified 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtea 
Code,  sections  3283,   3284,   3286.  3288    3287 
8288.  3289.  3290.  3291,  3292,  and  3294:' 
To  be  captaina.  Army  Nurse  Corpt 
AberlUa.  Romualda  P..  N2299368. 
Accardo.  Patsy  J..  MN902688. 
Campman.  Keith  L.,  MN2277175. 
GarUck.  John  B.,  MN2299817. 
Gehringer.  John  MN902659. 
Henaley.  Maurice  H.,  MN80682e. 
Huber,  James  O.,  MN2297347. 
Lynn,  EUeen  A.,  N5407124. 
Mltsdarfer,  Donald  E.,  MN902611. 
Pelkey,  Dwight  P.,  MN805828. 
PhUlips,  Eugene  J.,  MN902512. 
Ruester,  Margarete  E.,  N2300284. 
Rupp,  RusseU  T.,  MN805842. 
Scheffner,  Lawrence  W.,  MN902571. 
Tonn,  Genevieve  J.,  N902681. 
Ward,  David  A..  MN2295006. 
WUllams,  Ella  E.,  N6407361. 

To  he  captain.  Chaplain 
Baasen,  Wesley  A.  G.,  02307911. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Anderson.  James  L.,  05626709. 
Baxter,  Truman  D.,  Jr.,  05208406 
Seattle,  Alfred  H.,  0231C543. 
Coleman,  Alfred  E.,  05223741. 
Davlsson,  Nelson  M.,  05525669. 
Haro,  David  P.,  05519332. 
Jacobs,  Richard  C,  05006800. 
LeBeau.  Paul  Jr.,  05408526. 
MacCarthy,  Gary  R.,  05519346. 
MacClean,  Walter  L..  05708526. 
MarshaU.  Keith  J.,  06706132. 
Mlklik,  Robert  A.,  05518098. 
Shaudis,  Thomas  C,  05216778. 
Theisen,  Frank  C,  05227530. 
Vlkarl,  Christian,  05706188. 
Weber.  Donald  D.,  02316574. 
Welnstat,  Marvin  C,  06014746. 

To  be  captains.  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps 
DeFord,  Maurice  H.,  Jr..  01939693. 
Fay,  Theodore  F.,  Jr.,  05610091. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Aebl,  Ernest  P.,  02316960. 
Anderson,  Harold  P.,  02313116. 


April  17,  1967 


Carter,  Oordon  C,  05204967. 
Carvalho,  Richard  S.,  02308600. 
Collins,  OUver  D.,  m,  05232499. 
Dorazlo,  Richard  A.,  02316926. 
Easley,  WUUam  P.,  Jr.,  053 12993. 
Ellis,  Richard  E.,  04035605. 
Feher,  Thomas  L.,  05232598. 
Forsythe,  James  W.,  02313117. 
Gay,  James  S..  05408776. 
Gerstenberger,  Duane  P.,  02313220. 
Gibford,  Richard  W.,  02316896. 
Gillespie,  Hal  G.,  02313227. 
Gozansky,  David  M.,  02316939. 
Graham,  WlUlam  H.,  02316941. 
Helmel,  Albert  J.,  05540388. 
Johnson,  Clayton  A.,  06501801. 
Kavel,  Karl  K.,  05420876. 
Livingston,  Gordon  S.,  090927. 
IX)ng,  Robert  G.,  05004735. 
Mouer,  James  R.,  02313031. 
Moye,  Jerry  W.,  05307816. 
Muldoon,  Thomas  N.,  05015380. 
Myers,  Ronald  L.,  02316921. 
Owens,  Bennett  G.,  Jr.,  06309993. 
Peacock,  Jack  B.,  05232313. 
Rahm.  Adolf  E.,  Jr.,  05211761. 
Ramey,  John  A.,  02317003. 
Rivers,  James  L.,  Jr.,  06309471. 
Rold,  James  P.,  05239680. 
Ryals,  John  R.,  06309696. 
Sacamano,  Joseph  S.,  05711573. 
Sullivan,  Dennis  J.,  02316946. 
Sutton,  Richard  O.,  Jr.,  091084. 
Werner.  John  L.,  05711952. 
WUson,  Stuart  D.,  02313064. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Cunningham,  James  L.,  02285290. 
Trolsl,  Angelo  J.,  04006747. 

To  be  captains.  Veterinary  Corps 
Brown,  John  L.,  02300189. 
Rozmiarek.  Harry,  02309314. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 
Klavlns.  Ruta,  J23 12041. 
To  be  first  lieutenants,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Anderson.  Luke  R.,  MN231537e. 
Casper,  David  P.,  MN2298001. 
Chaussee.  Daniel  L.,  MN2316269. 
Dlskin.  Patricia  A..  N23 16634. 
Dodds,  Carol  M.,  N2315955. 
Downey.  Doris  P.,  N2325561. 
Edwards,  Elaine  S.,  N2320178. 
FarreU,  Anne  E.,  N3126644. 
Fix,  Judith  M.,  N5411598. 
Gramkow,  Nancy  V.,  N2317104. 
Henderson,  Kledus  J.,  N5411660. 
HUdebrand,  Teddy  L.,  MN2308014. 
Hunn,  James  M.,  MN2304518. 
Jaquez,  VlrgliUa,  N23 15665. 
KatUus,  Joseph  P.,  MN2315728. 
Knight,  Sylvia  3.,  N5315731. 
Larrabee,  Marvin  L.,  MN2310637. 
Letourneau,  Dorothy  I.,  N2308021. 
Ruhr,  Marcella  M.,  N5519481. 
Stecher,  Ann  H.,  N23 13880, 
Temple,  Charles  L.,  MN53 19899. 
Tranbarger,  Russell  E.,  MN2300144. 
Vanhoutte,  Kay  E  ,  N2318243. 
Washington.  Lawrence  C,  MN2311249 
Whipple,  Darlene  3.,  N5325712. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Chaplaiti 
Bailey,  John  C,  Jr.,  05216900. 
Danlelson,  Wendell  E.,  O5&I9026. 
Howells,  Carlton  R.,  02313305. 
Stock.  Joseph  E.,  02319278. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Dental  Corps 
Ailor,  John  E.,  Jr.,  06326019. 
Barrett,  Kay  C,  05540359. 
Brunner,  David  G.,  05232297. 
Lacy,  Benjamin  W.,  Jr.,  05316705. 
Runion,  Marlon  O.,  06216600. 
Santa,  Edward  A.,  05519631. 
Stocks,  Robert  B.,  O981180. 
Truax,  Kurt  H.,  05540243. 
To  be  first  lieutenant,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Kile,  Daniel  A.,  05006692. 
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7*0  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
AUen,  Gary  W.,  02326437. 
Ooppln,  Thomas  D.,  099550. 
Godwin.  Charles  W.,  O23207604 
Lawrence,  Frank  M.,  098186. 
LiUl,  Robert  J.,  02325443. 
MltcheU,  Charles  H.,  IV,  099494. 
Nau,  Richard  C,  02322469. 
Provost,  John  M.,  098525. 
Rosslter,  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  02320927. 
Zwerllng,  Louis  R.,  02325804. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Freeman,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  021316490. 
Helton,  Jimmy  D.,  O5208838. 
Rlbotto,  Joe  W.,  Jr.,  O5709558. 
Williams,  Jewel  L.,  05316097. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Cardona,  Virginia  D.,  N5326708. 
Carrier,  Joseph  A..  MN2322107, 
Dexter,  Judith  L.,  N6417260. 
Dresser,  Janie  L.,  N6417222. 
HUs,  Wayne  E.,  MN5239420. 
Fletcher,  Sara  L..  N5232216. 
Fountalne,  Tvonne  D.,  N541732il, 
Gullett,  Judith  A.,  N2325298. 
Jones,  Jane  A.,  N2317754. 
McDanlel,  Frances  L.,  N232586a. 
Orvls,  Mary  E.,  N6417289. 
Showman.  Lonnle  J.,  MN23228a6. 
WaddeU,  Rachel  A.,  N5417303. 
Walchek,  Dennis  E.,  MN2317538. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Borzotra,  Wlnslow  F.,  Jr.,  06226620. 

Braun,  WUUam  W.,  05534747. 

Heinz,  Ronald  H.,  02317546. 

Helteley,  James  R.,  05225640. 

Kearns,  James  R.,  05826029. 

Spatz,  Marvin,  02317424. 

Watkins,  WUUam  W.,  02318424. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mUl- 
tary  and  scholarship  students  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Medical  Service  Corps,  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
2107,  3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288.  and  8290: 
Anderson,  Gary  D.  Gunderson,  Ronald  B 
Anderson,  James  B.,      Hanohano,  WlUlam, 


in 

Bobb,  Dale  C. 
Brown,  Frederick  B. 
CasuU,  Brian  H. 
Cheek,  Jack  W. 
Clark,  Jeffrey  R. 
demons,  Donald  E. 
Cole,  Norman  O.,  Jr. 
Farley,  Patrick  C. 
Gray,  John  P. 


Jr. 

Hawkes,  Thomas  A., 
Jr. 

Jones,  John  K. 

Lonon,  James  C. 

Nelsen,  Wayne  M. 

Sheppard,  Paul  R. 

Varnado,  Jlmmle  W. 

Walters,  Michael  J. 

Wills,  Clarence  R. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  scholarship  students  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2100,  2107,  3283,  8284, 
3286,  8287  and  3288: 
Art,  WUUam  L.  Emmons,  Alton  F. 

Aseron,  Douglas  R.      Fannoney, 
Attaway.  Gerald  D.  Abraham  C. 

Baker.  George  O..  Jr.  Fortune,  Donald  H. 
Barkley,  Alben  W.      Freeman.  James  J. 

Friedman,  WlUlam  J. 

Goff.  Forrest  W. 

Gordon,  James  R. 

Goslee,  Clarke  D. 


Bassett,  Dennis  A, 
Beck,  James  L. 
Bishop,  PhUlp  H. 
Bishop,  WUlard  R. 


Bosch,  Robert  J.,  Jr.  Govekar,  Paul  L.,  Jr. 
Bunge,  WUUam  S.        Green,  Charles  A. 


Burcher,  David  P. 
Campbell,  Larry  J. 
Clemmons, 

Reglnal  O. 
Clevenger,  Gary  L. 
Comwell,  Paul  D. 
Crowder,  Scott  P. 
Davis,  Floyd  J. 
Davis,  George  B. 
Drezlna,  Herbert  G. 
Dunkle,  Stephen  W. 
Elam,  Robert  L. 


Haas,  Michael  A. 
Halpem,  James  S. 
Hammond,  John  C. 
Harklns,  Howard  P., 

Jr. 
Hatton,  Robert  E. 
Heller,  Ulf  B. 
Hewitt,  Timothy  O. 
Hlllman,  Arthur  B.,  in 
Hogg.  Christian  D. 
Howard,  Ernest  L. 
Jasper,  OaU  W. 


Karlg,  Martin  R.,  Jr.      PietrosUU,  Bernard  M. 
Keddie,  Regis  L.,  n        Poole,  Norman  R. 

KeisUng,  Kim  Posey,  Charles  R. 
Keister,  Donald  C,  Jr.  Purdy,  Michael  F. 
Kligel,  Robert  J.  Quiamzon,  Romeo 

Koelle,  Richard  C.  Quigley,  ColUn  R. 
Kohler,  James  Q.,  Jr.     Rhodes,  Donald  P. 

Krause,  Albert  A.  RUey,  Robert  H. 
Kunz,  Henry  F.  Rltenour,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Launder,  John  E.,  in    Roberts,  Franklin  L. 

Llttlg,  Melvln  J.  Roberts,  WlUlam  J. 

Lory,  Joeeph  M.  Rokosz,  Ronald  F. 

Lul,  Hilton  J.  Romlg,  Gerald  V.,  Jr. 

Luley,  Charles,  m  Romlg,  Robert  L. 

Luther,  Peter  J.  Scheer,  Richard  L. 

Lynch,  Paul  D.,  Jr.  Schmidt,  Victor  H. 

Manlon,  John  W.  Schrelner,  Steven  C. 

Manor,  Michael  H.  Sldebottom,  William  J. 

Mares,  Raymond  A.  Simpson,  Michael  C. 

McKeen,  Robert  O.  Smith,  Garry  L. 

McKenzle,  Milton  R.  Smith,  Joe  L.,  Jr. 
McWllUams,  Lawrence  Smith,  Michael  A. 

J.  Smith,  Terry  L. 

Meekln,  Richard  S.  Strong,  Mack  C. 

Menzel,  WUUam  M.  Sturtevant,  George  A. 

Mertel,  Mark  V.  Tallant,  David  R. 

MUler,  Ronald  R.  Tamez,  Raul 

MltcheU,  Bradley  S.  Thompson,  Ronald  E. 

Morgan,  Michael  M.  Tindall,  John  R..  Jr. 

Morrow,  Sidney  H.  VesoUch,  Thomas  S. 

Muhl,  Sebastian  Wachter,  Richard  M. 

Muther,  Paul  S.  Walters,  Wayne  D.,  Jr 

Mydland,  Mervln  J.  Ward,  WUUam  R. 

Myers,  Jeffrey  L.  Weaver,  James  G. 

Nicholas,  David  P.  Will,  Thomas  G. 

Noel,  Rodgers  D.  Woitkoekl.  Gerald  8. 

Pate,  James  C.  Wood,  Theodore  W.,  Jr 

Peek,  Jerry  D.  Zlegler,  David  A. 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1967,  United  States  MUltary  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 

of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of  second 
Ueutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 

United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  4363: 

Adams,  James  R.  Borettl,  John  J. 

Adams,  Richard  B.  Bommann,  John  A., 
Adamson,  John  E.  Jr. 

Adkins,  Richard  C.  Bowen,  Carl  A. 

Alello,  Michael  J.  Boyt,  John  T.,  m 

Albers,  DonsUd  P.  Brantner,  Jim  N, 

Alford,  Lodwlck  K.  Brawn,  Richard  E.  K. 

Allch,  James  A.  Brterly,  James  K. 

AUen,  Jamee  B.  Brigadier,  WlUlam  L. 

Altlerl,  Richard  T.  Brown.  Gordon  M,  H 

Altshuler,  Herbert  L.  Brown,  Hugh  B..  m 

Anastasl,  Richard  W.  Brown,  John  P. 

Anderson,  Parker  T.  Brown,  William  D. 

Andrews,  Michael  A.  Bryla,  Edward  A.  B. 

Angell,  Robert  R.  Bucchleri,  David  J. 

Arango,  Roger  J.,  Jr.  Bvirer,  Alfred  E. 

Afikman,  Jan  P.  Burkett,  PhUlp  A. 

Atkins,  Gary  W.  Bums,  Jonathan  K. 

Atkinson,  Terry  O.  Bush,  Kenneth  B. 

Avard,  John  J.  Butler,  Craig  D. 

Baccei,  Bmce  C.  cage,  Lee  E.,  Jr. 

Baggett.  David  L.  Cain,  Michael  M. 

BaUey,  Max  P.,  m  CaldweU,  John  S.,  Jr. 

Baker,  Charles  L.  Call,  James  F.,  Jr. 

Baker,  Jamee  R.  Canevet,  John  P. 

Balkcom,  James  R.,  Carlson,  Gary  W. 

J'-.  Carpenter,  Robert  J. 

Barbee,  Steve  O.  Casey,  Elmer  M.,  Jr. 

Bamey,  Michael  L.  Casey,  Joseph  O. 
Barofsky,  Frederick  J.  Casslty,  Martin  M..  Jr. 

Bean,  David  B.  Cates,  WUUam  K. 

Beck,  Edward  J.  Cencl,  Robert  A. 

Begin,  Robert  J.  P.,  Chambers,  Gary  M. 

Jr.  Charters,  John  P. 

Behrens,  Jon  8.  Clapper,    Richard    T, 
Berthelot,  Henry  J.  jr. 

Blckford,  Richard  O.  Clark,  Asa  A.,  IV 

BIgelman,  Paul  A.  Clarke,  Townsend  8. 

Bishop,  Burk  E.  Cllne,  Paul  M.,  Jr. 

Bishop.  David  M  Cmll,  Paul  J. 

Black,  Richard  A.  Coates,  Dennis  E. 

Blanchard,  David  Q.  Coe,  Aaron  B. 

Blaney,  Thomas  D.  Coker,  Thomas  C. 

Bohn,  Bartholomew  Cole,  Douglas  E. 

B.,  n  ColeUa.  Louis  J. 

Bolyard,  Marshall  K.  Colson,  Robert  H. 

Bondurant,  Jimmy  N.  Combe,  John  L. 


Coml,  Richard  A.  Hadly,  David  M, 

Commons,  ChristopherHadom,  John  B. 

S.  Haeffner,  Robert  A. 

Condon,  Thomas  P.  Hagen,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 

Condos,  William  R.,  Jr.  Haines,  WUUam  L. 

Corley,  John  T.,  Jr.  Hale,  David  R.  E. 

Cortese,  Anthony  H.  Hale,  Glynn  W. 

Coetanza.  Charles,  Jr.   HaU,  Gary  L. 

Cowart,  James  B.  HaU,  John  R.,  n 

Cox,  Michael  J.  Hamilton,  Mark  R. 

Crawford,  Gregory  L.  Hand,  Terry  D. 

Crowley,  James  C.  Hanelt,  Peter  O. 

CuUen,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.  Hankard,  Tbcxnas  B. 

Cunningham,  John  E.  Hansen,  Dean  D. 

Curtis,  Bobert  I.  Hardin,  Joseph  S.,Jt. 

Curtis,  Thomas  M.  Hardy,  Michael  B. 

Cusack,  WUUam  P..  Jr.  Harmless. 

DeSantis,  James  P.  Howard  M.,  II 

Dean,  Ward  F.  Harris,  Kenneth  A. 

Delaplain,  CalvUi  B.  Harrl»,  Robert  L..  Jr. 

Delleo,  Michael  P.,  Jr.   Hart,  John  D. 

Dewey,  Edward  J.  Hartley,  Rol)ert  M. 

Dials,  George  E.  Hartman,  Frederick  S. 

Dietz,  Donald  W.  Haseman,  Paul  B. 

Dletzel,  Joe  M.,  Jr.  Hausman,  WUUam  F., 

Dlonne,  Ronald  E.  jr. 

Doheny,  Robert  C.  Hayes,  Brian  E. 

Donnell,  Alton  P.,  Jr.  Heath,  Raymond  A., 

Donobue,  Jr. 

William  J.,  Jr.  Hedrlck,  Bruce  B.,  Jr. 

Doty,  Steven  E.  HeggUn,  Terry  L. 

Douglas,  John  H.  Helmann,  Roger  T. 

Downs,  Gary  T.  Helmberg,  ETnest  C, 

DuBolE,  Joeeph  E.  Jr. 

Ducharme,  Jean  M.,  H  Helsler,  Charles  T. 

Dunn,  Michael  E.  Held,  William  O. 

Dwlgglns,  Helmstadter,  Donald 

Donald  H.,  Jr.  G. 

Dyer,  Tliomas  B.,  m  Herb,  Robert  D. 

Economoe,  Peter  Herman,  Claude  P. 

Eggerlng,  WUUam  H.  Hernandez,  Charles  P. 

Ehrenrelch,  Richard  L.Hertzfeldt,  Donald  C. 

EUU,  David  R.  Hewett,  David  K. 

Eme,  Elwood  M.  Heyne,  Michael  A. 

Emerson,  Tom  Hikes,  Dale  J. 

Enners,  Raymond  J.  Hill,  Frank  A.,  3d 

Ervln,  William  J.,  HI  HIU,  Richard  M. 

Estee,  Richard  D.  HIU,  Thomas  R. 

Etherldge,  Hines,  Jerry  L. 

Hampton  A.,  m  Hlison,  Robert  A. 

Evans,  Robert  H.  Hoagland,  WUUam 

Pablsh,  Frank  J.  Hogue,  PhUlp  A..  Jr. 

Parr,  Richard  S.,  n  Hohman.  Loren  H.,  U 

Flndley,  James  J.  Honzo,  Steven  Q. 

Fischer.  George  R.  Hood,  Michael  A. 

Fischer,  Mark  R.  Hom,  WUUam  W. 

Foelsch,  Richard  E.  Horton,  David  D. 

Fowler.  Garth  L.  Horton,  James  R. 

Fowler,  James  D.,  Jr.  Horwath,  Charles  S. 

Fox,  Gerry  L.  Hosklns,  Harry  D..  Ill 

Pracker,  PhiUip  M.  Howard,  Carrol  J. 
Francisco,  Thomas  R.  Hubert,  George  P. 

Frank,  Robert  A.  Hubshman,  Edward  R. 

Pranklewlcz,  Stephen  Hughes,  Emmett  E. 

L.  Hulse,  Richard  D. 

Frazer,  Ronald  L.  Hutchinson,  Mllf ord 

Frazler,  Gary  L.  B.,  m 

Freccla,  WlUlam  F.  Huyck.  Dennis  W. 

Prink,  John  A.  Hyde,  Gary  L. 

Fulkerson,  Roger  A.  Izzo,  Lawrence  L. 

Gale,  John  C.  Jackson,  Jamee  F. 

Garay,  John  8.  Jackson,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 

GUbert,  Timothy  P.  Jackson,  Thomas  H. 

Glzzl,  Peter  J.  Jacobs,  Karl  H. 
Gladstone,  Richard  V.  Jacobus,  Thomas  P. 

Gonser,  WUUam  C.  James,  John  R. 

Gooding,  Richard  H.  Jansen,  Alexander  R. 

Goodnow,  John  E.  Jinks,  Daniel  W. 

Graham,  John  M.  W.  Johnson,  James  T. 

Gray,  Douglas  T.,  m  R..  Jr. 

Grazlano,  John  A.  Jones,  David  O. 

Greene,  EUU  D.  Jones,  James  P. 

Grlflln.  Robert  F.  Jones,  Norman  B. 

Grlfllith,  Jonee,  Richard  A. 

Robert  K.,  Jr.  Jones,  Wilbur  S.,  Jt. 

Groman.  WlUlam  O.  Jordan,  Edwin  N.,  JJr. 

Groover,  Dana  M.  Jorgenson,  John  H., 

Grove,  Stephen  K.  n. 

Grube.  Richard  A.  Kasper,  Lewis  P. 

Gvilgnon,  Thomas  R.  Keck,  Chad  W. 

Haas,  James  O.  Keck.  Bobert  O. 
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Keenan,  Robert  B.,  JrMUiirrtc,  Qerald  S. 
Kellenbenz,  George  H.  Mohler,  Ralpo  O. 
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Kelley.  David   H. 
Kelley,  Michael  O. 
Kelly,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Kempt,  Michael  C. 
Kern,  Paul  J. 
Ketter,  Terry  L. 
Klnnard,  Randall  L. 
Kinney.  Lloyd   P. 


Molnar,  Oeraid  J. 
Monroe,  Wayne  A. 
Montanaro,  John  D. 
Moon,  Randall  W. 
Mooney,  Barrel  L. 
Moore,  Edward  V. 
Moore,  Reginald  Q., 

Jr. 
Moore,  William  P.,  Ill 


Klper,  Richard  L.,  Jr  , . 

Klfihiyama.  Michael  M.  Morrell,  William  R. 
Knapp,  Robert  E.,  Jr  Mosser,  David  R. 
Koch,  William  P.         Meyer,  Gary  L. 
Kokonowakl.  Paxil  R.  Murfee,  Walter  L. 
Kolesar,  George  P.      Murphy,  Thomas  M. 
Komblevltz,  Andrew    Murrell,  John  H. 
Kraft,  Carlan  J 


Kraua,   Kent  E. 
B:rause.  Peter  B. 
Kreger,  Prank  H.,  in 
Kujawski.  Steven  W. 
Kunlhlro,  Dean  M. 
Kurtyka,  Steven  T. 
Kush,  Michael  F. 
Kuspa.  John  P. 
LaBelle,  Gary  L. 


LaBouUere,  Richard  H.  Newman, 


Murrlll,  Robert  D.,  Jf. 
Nahas.  Albert  J. 
Naples,  Ronald  J. 
Natallnl,  &nest  R. 
Nathe,  Michael  L. 
Nelson,  Donald  J. 
Nesterak,  Norman  L. 
Neuburger,  Daniel  L. 
Neuman,  Michael  J. 
Newell,  Richard  T. 


LaRala,  Robert  F. 
Lancaster,  Michael  S. 
Landgraf ,  John  B. 
Langlols,  William  M. 
Lanyi,  Thomas 
Lascher,  Michael  F. 
Lau,  Hartmut  H. 
Lenz,  Robert  J. 
Leonardl,  Kenneth  J. 
Llbuttl,  Robert  J. 
Llghthlll,  Michael  S. 
Lima,  Paul  E. 
Locke,  Edward  J. 
Loftln,  Davis  H. 
Love,  Robert  J. 
Lowrey,  Willis  P.,  Jr. 
Loyola,  Mario  A. 
Lucas,  Everett  D.,  Jr. 
Lupton,  George  P. 
Lynn,  William  R. 


George  E.,  in 
Newton,  John  E. 
Nickerson,  Barry  E. 
Nida,  Anthony  V. 
NU,  Michael  N. 
Norton,  Michael 
Norton,  WilUam  A. 
Nowels,  Jerry  L. 
Nusbaum,  Andrew  J. 
O'Hara,  Kerry  L. 
Obert,  Jack  E.,  Jr. 
Obley,  William  W. 
Olson,  Alan  D. 
Osborne,  James  D. 
Ouellette,  John  R. 
Pais,  Randall  M. 
Palmer,  Nielsen  R. 
Pangle,  Victor  C,  n 
Parr,  Michael  O. 
Parr,  Thomas  J. 


MacDonald,  William  AParrlsh,  Monte  M. 
MacPherson,  Donald     Partridge,  David  M. 

W.  Pelxotto,  David  E. 

Macfarlane,  F.  Scott    Pejakovlch,  George 
Mackerer,  John  C,  Jr.  Pena,  Jose  M 


Madaen,  Jeffrey  R. 
Mahle,  Clarence  E. 
Mahoney,  Brian  E. 
Marion,  Eddie  L. 
Marlln,  Lawrence  H. 
Maron,  Andrew  W. 


Pennington,  WllUam 

R. 
Penny,  Palmer  J.,  in 
Perkins.  George  E. 
Perry,  Prank  M. 
Petrte,  Thomas  A. 


Marshall,  John  E.,  Jr.  Petruzel,  William  F 
Mather,  Walter  E..  Jr.  Pettlt,  Thomas  C. 
Mathews,  Mathew  S.,    Phalan,  Richard  A. 


ni 

Matulys.  Joel  T. 
May,  Stephen  A. 
McAdoo,  David  R 
McBrtde,  Michael  B 


PhUlps,  Malcohn  H.. 

Jr. 
Plllsbury,  Hobart  B., 

Jr. 
Plttenger,  WllUam  A. 


McCoIgin,  SterUng  W.  Piatt,  Richard  W.,  Jr 
McConnell,  Todd  L.      Piatt,  William  T. 


Pollltt,  William  A. 
Portney,  Robert  L. 
Powers,  David  L. 
Preaton,  Leonard  L., 
Jr. 


McCoy,  Tidal  W. 
McCrodden.  Brian  J. 
McDowell,  William  J 
McEldowney.  Robert 

S. 
McMahan,  WllUam  T  Prlngle,  Douglas  J 
McManus,  Thomas  P    Pryor  James  E 
McMillan,  William  L 
Meigs,  Montgomery  < 
Mekkelsen,  Norman 

B.,  Jr. 
Metzger.  Robert  S.,  n 
Meyer,  Charles  R.,  n 
Mikale,  Dennis  M. 


Mlkula,  John  E. 
Miley,  James  M. 
Millard,  Val  D. 
Miller,  Mark  W. 
Miller,  Robert  H..  Jr. 
MllUken,  James  L. 
Mills,  Charles  J. 
Mills,  Karl  W. 
Mlnnlck,  Cole  W.,  Jr. 


Radez,  Richard  E. 
Ragsdale.  Daniel  P. 
Ramsey,  Anson  S. 
Rankin,  Charles  M. 
Rankin,  Gordon  L. 
Reder,  Norbert  J.,  Jr. 
Ref Bland,  Earl  R. 
Releford,  Richard  D, 
Rettlg,  Robert  W. 
Rice,  Gregory  A. 
Rice,  Kenneth  A. 
Richards,  William  A. 
Richardson,  Bruce  S, 
Rless,  Michael  G. 
RlBseeuw,  Dean  P. 
Rivers,  David  P. 


Roberts,  James  E. 

Robinson,  Qua  B. 

Rodriguez,  Benjamin 

Rodriguez,  George  A. 

Roe,  Raymond  T. 

Hollow,  John  A.,  IV 

Root,  Joseph  E.,  m 

Rothmann,   Harry  E 
Jr. 

Rothrauff,  Thomas  C 
Jr. 

Rowley,  David  S. 

Ruhl,  James  F. 

Russell,  Timothy  B. 

Ruthven,  Arlln  C. 

Salne,  James  H. 

Sakas,  Karl  D. 

Sands,  Warren  M. 

Sargeant,  James  R. 

Savory,  Carlton  G. 

Sayes,  Thomas  H.,  in 

Schaef  er,  George  A., 
Jr. 

Schaltenbrand,  Wayne 
K. 

Schrage,  Daniel  P. 

Schremp,  Frederick  R. 

Schwartz,  Ferdinand 
L.,  Jr. 

Schwartz,  Thomas  A. 

Sears,  Stephen  R. 

Segal,  Robert  L. 
Segraves,  Michael  T. 
Sellars,  Robert  L. 
Severson,  John  E. 
Sejrfer,  Alan  E. 
Sharkness,  William  W, 
Shaw,  Robert  F. 
Shotwell,  Rand  K. 
Shumate,  Rufiis  H., 

Jr. 
Slket.  James  R. 
Smith,  Colin  C. 
Smith,  Edwin  P. 
Smith.  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Gregory  W. 
Smith,  John  L.  B.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Kenneth  W. 
Smith.  Lawrence  R. 
Snyder,  David  M. 
Socher,  Gordon  A. 
Splnclc.  Wesley  J. 
Splnello,  Michael  T. 
Spring,  Sherwood  C. 
Standi.  Charles  M. 
Stark,  Jeffrey  A. 
Starr,  Douglas  H. 
Stave,  Clark  A. 
Steere.  Myron  S.,  m 
Stewart.  James  E. 
Stewart,  John  N. 
StUl,  Thomas  R. 
Stock,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Stone,  VlrgU  W. 
Strelt,  Charles  W. 
Stromberg,  Robert  N. 
Strong,  Kenneth  D. 
SuUlvan,  Edward  A. 

M. 
Summers,  Peter  P. 
Sutten,  Charles  G.,  Jr 


Swanson,  Charles  H. 

Swett,  Thomas  N. 

Tankovlch,  James  A. 

Taylor,  Harry  O. 

Taylor,  Harvey  G.,  Jr. 

Terry,  John  O.,  Jr. 

Theis,  Joseph  C. 
•  Thiltgen,  John  W. 

Thomas,  Charles  S. 
.Thomas,  Frederick  H. 

Thomj>son,  Thomas  D., 
Jr. 

Thomson,  John  E. 

Thornton,  Thomas  N. 

Threadglll,  Gerald  O. 

Tleman,  Marvin  L. 

Tlmm,  Henry  P.,  Jr. 

Tipton,  Edward  N. 

Toelle,  Steven  A. 

Toneatto,  GluUano  M. 

Trainor,  Charles  W. 

Trevathan,  Louis  B., 
Jr. 

Tucker,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 

Tye,  David  L. 

Uberecken,  Henry  M., 

II 
Unterbrlnk,  Robert  C, 
Jr. 

Vance,  James  O. 

Vlney,  George  8. 

Vlscontl.  Joseph  Jr. 
Vlssers,  Christian  F. 
Walden,  James  L. 
Walker,  Jerry  D. 
Walker,  Robin  A. 
Walker,  Wallace  E. 
Waltz,  Roger  W. 
Waraksa,  Thomas  J. 
Warner,  James  M. 
Warren,  Michael  H. 
Waterman,  Richard  E. 
Watts.  George  W.,  m 
Weakley,  Benjamin  L., 

Jr. 
Weltz,  Ronald  L. 
Weller,  James  M. 
Wells,  Daniel  R. 
Wentzel,  Sealon  R.,  Jr. 
Whaley,  Bobby  G. 
White,  Emett  R.,  TV 
White,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Wlkert,  Gary  A. 
WUby,  WllUam  L. 
Williams,  Forrest  D. 
Wmiama,  Kenneth  E. 
Williams,  Robert  K. 
Wlmert,  Michael  C. 
Wlndeler,  Jack  A. 
Wlnkel,  Raymond  J., 

Jr. 
Wlnton,  George  B. 
WInton,  Michael  C. 
Wolfe,  Donls  R. 
Wood,  Jack  B. 
Wysockl,  Robert  A. 
Yambor,  Steven  P. 
Tankus.  John  A. 
Yap,  Michael  W.  L. 
Yuguchl,  Tadashl  O, 
Zlemke,  Jack  A. 


POSTMASTXXS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

AI.ABAMA 

Lucy  F.  Sanders,  Goshen,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
M.  F.  Seymour,  retired. 

Ramona  N.  Sellers,  Kent,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
J.  R.  Estes,  retired. 

AXIZONA 

Wilbur  V.  Ooc/t,  Youngtown,  Ariz.,  office 
established  October  2,  1961. 

CALIFORNIA 

Anne  A.  M.  Woempner,  Boulevard,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  W.  B.  Keller,  removed. 

Leona  M.  Wade,  Central  VaUey,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  T.  G.  Boothroyd,  retired. 

Jack  R.  Tallman,  Plymouth,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  C.  W.  Needham,  retired. 


111.,  in  place  of 


Jack  L,  PauUner,  Trinidad,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  M.  R.  Saunders,  retired. 

COLOSAOO 

Byron  M.  Jacobsen,  Ault,  Colo.,  in  place  of 
D.  B.  Venable,  retired. 

Leslie  M.  Cogswell,  Pierce,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  E.  F.  Huitt,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Luzerne  L.  Bristol,  Durham,  Conn.,  In  place 
■     of  H.  E.  Leonard,  retired. 

E.  Louise  Oatley,  East  KllUngly,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  P.  T.  Lewis,  retired. 

Stanley  Dombrowskl,  Jr.,  Oakdale,  Conn., 
in  place  of  A.  T.  Babcock,  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Kaylor,  Washington,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Davenport,  retired. 

CBOaOIA 

Mary  C.  Townsend,  Wlldwood,  Ga..  In  place 
of  M.  C.  Tucker,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Lena  E.  Qulncy.  Tensed,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
B.  J.  Howard,  retired. 

nxiNoia 

Lester  J.  Morr,  Altamont, 
S.  W.  Goers,  retired. 

John  I.  Stoltz  Bellmont,  ni..  In  place  of 
I.  C.  Stoltz,  retired. 

Merabello  Pellnl,  ChUllcothe,  HI.,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Ward,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  Geff,  111.,  In  place  of  O.  H. 
Holman,  retired. 

Francis  M.  Pope,  Ramsey,  lU.,  in  place  of 
L.  A.  Hayes,  transferred. 

INDIANA 

George  A.  Bouse,  Claypool,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  C.  M.  Sands,  transferred. 

Mrs.  M.  Louise  Davenport,  HenryvlUe,  Ind.. 
In  place  of  D.  V.  PraU.  retired. 

JuanlU  O.  LaPollette.  RldgevlUe,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  P.  W.  Conn,  resigned. 

IOWA 

Donald  H.  Degen,  Bancroft,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  F.  M.  Bradley,  retired. 

David  W.  Springer,  Jr.,  KeUogg,  Iowa,  la 
place  of  L.  A.  Hasselbrink,  retired. 

Dwayne  D.  Dygert,  Panora,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  G.  M.  HeUand,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Willis  J.  Truhllcka,  Barnes.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  J.  T.  Poland,  retired. 

Bemiece  L.  French,  Roesvllle,  Kans..  in 
place  of  Everett  Pelfrey,  retired. 

RTNTTJCKY 

Charles  N.  SklUman,  Hardlnsburg,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  J.  O.  Gibson,  retired. 

LucUle  8.  Smith.  Plkevllle,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  Grant  PhllUps,  Jr.,  retired. 

MARTLANS 

Edward  F.  Mooney,  Lonaconlng,  Md.,  In 
place  of  E.  J.  McPartland,  deceased. 

Massacrttsetts 

Walter  D.  Calnan.  Merrimac,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  O.  V.  Crane,  retired. 

Oeraid  C.  Tucke.  North  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
In  place  of  O.  M.  Fallon,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

T.  Gary  DeVar,  Waterford,  Mich..  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Amos,  retired. 

Frederick  O.  Hamlin,  WatervUet,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  BnUe,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Roger  A.  Baldwin,  Big  Lake,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  B.  I.  Relntjes,  retired. 

Thomas  T.  Cotter,  Brewster,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  J.  P.  Ebert,  reared. 

Norman  8.  Boehne,  Parkers  Prairie,  Mlim., 
In  place  of  H.  T.  Oobjomsen,  retired. 

Ovid  R.  Sltz,  Park  Rapids,  Minn..  In  place 
of  B.  M.  Magelssen,  deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Sarah  E.  Tolar.  AngvUIla.  Miss.,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Henry,  retired. 
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WUllam  E.  Oaley,  Jr.,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  R.  B.  Hall,  retired. 

MIBSOUKI 

Oeraid  E.  Wilson,  Blytbedale,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  C.  M.  VanHoozer.  retired. 

Joy  F.  Messick,  El  Dorado  Springs.  Mo.,  In 
place  of  Parks  Bacon,  retired. 

Francis  M.  Bryan,  New  Bloomfleld.  Mo..  In 
place  of  Arthur  WilUams,  retired., , 

MONTANA 

Edward  A.  Anklam,  Culbertson,  Mont.,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  Bowers,  retired. 

NEW  JERSXT 

Rachel  B.  Hill.  Cape  May  Point,  N,J.,  in 
place  of  R.  N.  Oerew,  retired. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Lester  O.  Downey.  Aztec,  N.  Mex.,  In  place 
of  J.  O.  Lanier,  retired. 

Edna  A.  Taylor,  Whites  City,  N.  Mez.,  In 
place  of  E.  R.  White,  retired. 


NXWTORK 

Charles  M.  Baez,  Castle  Point,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  W.  A.  Horan,  retired. 

Ruby  I.  Breakey,  Copenhagen,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  O.  F.  Mahar,  deceased. 

Henry  Betke,  Coxsackie,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
E.  V.  Parslow,  deceased. 

Helen  H.  Braim,  Glenford,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  V.  M.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Carl  W.  Lewis,  Gouvemeur,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Boulet,  transferred. 

John  P.  Coultry,  Malone.  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
C.  J.  Dumas,  retired. 

Francis  J.  Wilson,  Portville,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  H.  M.  Fairbanks,  retired. 

Warren  P.  Schofleld,  Waddlngton,  N.Y„  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Desmond,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Ward,  Weedsport,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  J.  A.  Howe,  retired. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  |  | 

Everett  D.  Tate,  Nags  Head,  N.C..  In  place 
of  R.  R.  Keeslnger,  retired. 

Prank  H.  PoweU,  Turkey,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
L.  A.  Williamson,  retired. 

OHIO 

Banjamin  K.  Pfelffer,  Gnadenhutten,  Ohio. 
In  place  of  H.  L.  Gray,  retired. 

Eleanor  R.  Flor.  Yorkvllle,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Wulle.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Harvey  R.  Bettls.  Atoka,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
K.  A.  Fahmy,  transferred. 

Gordon  B.  Grant,  Edmond,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  J.  w.  Simmons,  retired. 


Howard  W.  Thomas,  Pawnee,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  W.  R.  Marlin,  reUred. 

Frank  C.  Coon,  StUweU,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
B.  R.  Jones,  retired. 

OREGON 

Robert  O.  Schneider,  Gresham,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  F.  J.  PoweU,  Jr.,  resigned. 

George  T.  Lyons,  OdeU,  Oreg.,  in  place  of 
H.  M.  Rhoades,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jeanette  R.  St.  Clair,  Blairs  Mills,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Kling,  deceased. 

NeweU  A.  Blair,  LinesviUe,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
H.  D.  Akens,  retired. 

Harry  E.  Adams,  New  Cimiberland,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H.  J.  Mclntyre,  retired. 

Charles  P.  Sutton,  Newtown,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  R.  S.  Bums,  deceased. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Alma  A.  O.  Head,  Penuelas,  PJl.  in  place  of 
Ramon  Zaragoza,  retired. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Raymond  F.  CahlU.  Oakland,  R.I.,  in  place 
of  Ralph  Scotland,  Jr.,  retired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

James  R.  Coleman,  Travelers  Rest,  B.C.,  In 
place  of  W.  F.  GrUBn,  retired. 

Esther  S.  Kearse,  Ulmers,  S.C,  in  place  of 
J.  J.  Brant,  declined. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Clair  T.  Eggen,  Astoria,  S.  Dak.,  In  place  of 
O.  O.  Westgard,  retired. 

Paul  J.  Cooney,  Kennebec,  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  D.  L.  Floyd,  resigned. 

Christian  G.  Christiansen,  Slsseton,  8. 
Dak.,  in  place  of  F.  X.  Clarey,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Frewl  B.  Buffaloe,  Gates,  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
O.  L.  Davis,  retired. 

Marshall  O.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Halls,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  E.  J.  Shannon,  retired. 

Carl  W.  Smith,  Kenton,  Tenn.,  in  plaoe  of 
J.  F.  Penn,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Mike  A.  Carlisle,  Holland,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
W.  D.  Reed,  retired. 

John  H.  Muennlnk,  Hondo,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  H.  K.  Fllleman.  retired. 

Mayme  M.  McBrayer.  Lorena,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  T.  H.  McBrayer,  retired. 

Larry  F.  Lattimore,  Ore  City,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  O.  J.  Shlpp.  retired. 

WiUiam  R.  Bunker,  Jr.,  Salado.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  B.  M.  Johnson,  retired. 


VERMONT 

Franklin  D.  Henry,  Norton,  Vt.,  In  place  of 
P.  S.  MoUoy,  removed. 

vnustNiA 

WUUam  B.  Newton,  MechanicsviUe,  Va.. 
in  place  of  M.  L.  Carneal,  retired. 

James  L.  Staubus,  Mount  Solon,  Va.,  In 
place  of  W.  J.  ShuU,  retired. 

Barbara  C.  Hurst,  North  TazeweU,  Va.,  In 
place  of  D.  H.  Webb,  retired. 

Frances  S.  Vincent,  Skippers,  Va.,  in  plaoe 
of  B.  B.  Vincent,  resigned. 

WASHZNOTON 

Allen  L.  MiUard,  Greenacres,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  Jack  Doty,  retired. 

Maxine  A.  Meyers,  Lyman,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  Enls  Beasley,  retired. 

Leonard  E.  Amundson,  MarysviUe,  Wash., 
in  plaoe  of  J.  C.  Bold,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Joyle  H.  Anderson.  Amery,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  Fralpont,  retired. 

Howard  M.  Prane,  Curtlss,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
I.  E.  HennUch,  retired. 

Edward  J.  Prem,  Loganville,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  F.  H.  lYachsler,  deceased. 

Arthur  O.  Hubbard,  Mondovi,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  A.  E.  Dimcanson.  transferred. 

WTOMZNO 

Bessie  E.  Lleuallen,  Port  Lannie,  Wyo.,  In 
place  of  E.  1.  Underwood,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  April  17,  1967: 

Department  op  State 

Claude  G.  Ross,  of  CaUfomla,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Haiti. 

AOENCT   FOR  International  Development 
John  C.  BulUtt,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  As- 
sistant   Administrator    for    the    Par    Bact, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  frMn 
the  Senate  April  17,  1967: 
Postmaster 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
March  13,  1967,  of  Mary  B.  Porter  to  be  post- 
master at  MayetU,  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Boreaacratf  and  the  Games  They  Plaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17.  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  bureaucrats  and  the 
games  they  play.  I  can  only  Imagine  the 
name  of  the  game,  and  I  must  confess  I 
don't  know  the  rules,  nor  how  the  score 
Is  kept,  nor  whether  the  players  realize 
the  Injustice  they  do  the  public. 

Federal  agencies  seem  to  take  a  per- 
verse pleasure  in  pitting  themselves 
against  the  public  in  these  games, 

I  have  followed  the  progress  of  one 
game,  since  coming  to  Congress  2^  years 
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ago,  between  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and   the  public.     Since  the   rules   are 
known  only  to  the  CAB,  and  It  refuses  to 
discuss  them,  naturally  the  public  is  be- 
hind.  However,  the  game  is  not  yet  over. 
The    CAB    scored    an    undetermined 
number  of  points  with  the  decision  of 
April  11,  1967,  in  the  matter  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest-Southwest  Service  case, 
docket  15459  et  al. 
A  synopsis  of  the  game  to  date  follows: 
In  August  1964  hearings  commenced: 
During    the    next     1^    years,  CAB 
Examiner  Ross  I.  Newmann  traveled  ex- 
tensively and  listened  to  representatives 
of  various  cities  who  wished  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional    airline     services.    Governors, 
Members    of    Congress,    city    ofiftcials, 
county   officials,    and   Interested   civic- 
minded   individuals    testified   and    an- 
swered questions  at  these  hearings. 
In  June  1966,  Mr.  Newmann  presented 


his  recommendations  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  The  Board  calls  the  rec- 
ommendations the  "initial  decision"  and 
reserves  the  right  to  discretionary  review. 

Last  week,  the  final  decision,  which 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  initial 
decision,  was  announced.  The  time  lag 
between  the  initial  decision  and  the  final 
decision  was  9  months.  I  am  tempted  to 
observe  at  this  point  that  the  moimtahi 
labored  and  brou^iht  foHh  a  mouse. 

On  April  12,  a  messenger  brought  a 
packet  from  the  CAB  to  my  office  at  6:30 
p.m.  Like  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
a  dedicated  staff,  and  it  would  be  unusual 
if  there  were  not  someone  in  my  office 
at  that  time. 

However,  there  was  no  one  to  soiswer 
the  telephone  at  the  CAB. 

The  CAB  now  indicates  that  a  new 
investigation  will  be  held. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  CAB  for 
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Its  refusal  to  be  stampeded  Into  any  snap 
decisions. 

Diirlng  the  past  3  years,  the  CAB  has 
spent  about  $17  million  for  personal  serv- 
ices, and  it  Is  very  tempting  for  me  to 
call  this  amount  "player  salaries." 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  the  Impact 
of  the  CAB'S  actions  on  a  commimlty,  let 
me  quote  from  a  column  by  George  Car- 
mack,  managing  editor  of  the  Albu- 
querque Tribune,  a  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspaper: 

I  asked  this  man  (a  prominent  New  York 
tnmlnwBSTTian)  what  be  thought  Albuquerque 
and  New  Mexico  could  do  to  get  our  share 
or  a  Uttle  more  of  this  (population)  shift. 
•T/et  me  tell  you  a  very  minor  thing  first  but 
you  might  be  sxirprised  at  how  Important  It 
can  become,"  he  said.  "If  you  hope  to  at- 
tract national  or  regional  headquarters  of 
major  business,  you  are  going  to  have  to  be 
sure  that  your  commercial  air  service  Is  flrat 
class.  The  Jet  airplane  has  really  changed 
things  and  If  your  schedules  are  not  com- 
petitive with  those  of  other  dtles,  you  are 
badly  handicapped."  He,  of  course,  had  no 
detailed  knowledge  of  how  Albuquerque  fared 
In  this  regard. 


Tribote  to  Giovanni  da  Verrazano, 
April  17 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

'      HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NZW   TOSK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  17,  1967 

Mrs.  KELLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  17 
marks  Verrazano  Day  and  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  that  great  Italian  sailor 
and  explorer. 

Historians  believe  that  Oiovannl  da 
Verrazano  was  the  first  European  to 
visit  the  area  that  became  New  York  City 
and  undoubtedly  he  sailed  into  New  York 
Harbor  and  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son River  in  1524. 

An  outstanding  sailor  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, in  his  youth  Verrazano  sailed  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  finally  settled  in 
Prance.  In  1524  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  French  King,  Francis  I,  to  explore 
the  coast  of  North  America.  He  did  this 
In  company  with  the  French  explorer, 
Jacques  Cartier.  He  brought  back  the 
first  maps  of  what  is  now  the  New  York 
City  area.  The  practical  result  of  Ver- 
razano's  voyage  was  the  rekindling  of 
French  interest  in  the  New  World,  which 
in  turn  led  to  the  great  struggle  between 
England  and  Prance  for  control  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

He  became  concerned,  following  his 
Initial  discoveries,  with  European  at- 
tempts to  find  a  passage  through  the 
American  Continents  to  the  Pacific.  In 
March  1528,  he  sailed  again  from  Prance 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  bound  for 
the  AmerlcM.  But  he  came  to  an  un- 
timely end,  as  he  was  beset  by  cannibstls 
at  the  height  of  his  explorations.  One 
can  truthfully  say  he  gave  his  life  In  be- 
half of  discovery  and  the  quest  for  ex- 
panded human  knowledge. 

The  Verrsizano-Narrows  Bridge  exists 
today  as  a  great  tribute  to  this  brave  ex- 
plorer. The  bridge  connects  the  Borough 


of  Brooklyn  with  Staten  Island.  It  is  a 
suspension  span  of  4,260  feet,  the  longest 
in  the  world. 

It  Is  Indeed  appropriate  that  the  name 
of  Verrazano,  who  played  a  primary  part 
in  the  discovery  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  shoiUd  be  recognl2ed  in  so  il- 
lustrious a  manner.  It  Is  appropriate 
also  that  we  annually  pay  tribute  to  him. 
for  he  was.  indeed,  a  great  explorer. 


Hon.  Robert  E.  "Bob"  Jones  Speaks  on  the 
History  of  Flood  Control,  Paying  Trib- 
ote to  the  Efforts  of  Clifford  Davis,  of 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKXANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17.  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Ala- 
bama, chairman  of  the  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  delivered  a  most  illumi- 
nating and  provocative  address  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Associa- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  December  3. 
1964. 

He  talked  at  the  banquet  meeting  of 
the  association  at  Hotel  Roosevelt  and 
his  remarks  were  warmly  received  by  the 
large  listening  audience.  Mr.  Jones  de- 
picted the  history  of  flood  control  legis- 
lation in  the  Nation  and  the  vital  role 
and  moving  force  behind  water  resource 
development  by  the  people  from  the  area 
embraced  In  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

"Bob"  Jones  paid  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague,  Hon.  Clifford  Davis,  of  Ten- 
nessee, praising  his  accomplishments  and 
his  long  service  to  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation.  He  enumerated  the  legislation 
which  "Cliff"  Davis  fought  for  and  was 
successful  in  passing  during  his  tenure 
of  office. 

Mr.  Jones'  remarks  follow : 
Addbkss  bt  Hon.  Robkst  E.  Jonxs,  MzMsnt 

or  CoNOEKSs,  Betokb  thb  Lower  Mississippi 

Vaixet  Plooo  Control  Association,  Nrw 

Orixams,  La.,  Dkceicbxr  3,  1904 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Plood  CX>ntrol  Assodatton, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  address  this 
fine  Association  on  twin  subjects — a  man  and 
a  river.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Oongreesman 
Cliff  Davis  of  Tennessee  and  the  mighty 
Mississippi.  Both  the  man  and  the  river 
have  been  close  to  my  heart  for  many  years. 

Before  recounting  the  tremendous  contri- 
butions that  Cliff  Davis  has  made  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mississippi,  I  would  like  to 
sketch  briefly  the  programs  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  the  related  features 
of  water  resources  development  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  the  people  In  the  Valley 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Many  thoughts  must  have  entered  the 
mind  of  DeSoto  as  he  discovered  the  Patber 
erf  Waters  423  years  ago.  However,  I  am  sure 
be  bad  no  realization  of  the  tremendous 
forces  which  lay  within  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  stream — forces  that  could  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  future  peoples  along  Its  banks 


and  which  could  be  equally  disastrous.  So 
long  as  the  river  bore  only  the  canoes  of  the 
Indians  and  the  shallow  rlverboats  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  so  long  as  Its  banks  were 
sparsely  settled,  It  was  useful  as  a  minor 
avenue  of  commerce,  and  harmful  only  as  a 
minor  annoyance  when  It  overflowed. 

As  the  country  grew,  however,  the  needs 
of  both  commerce  and  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  became  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  use  and  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Its  treacherous  sand  bars  and  its 
shifting  channel  could  not  long  be  trusted. 
Its  yearly  overflow  could  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. 

No  overall  solution  of  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude  had  ever  been  attempted.  The 
early  efforts  to  control  the  Mississippi  In  the 
18th  Century  followed  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  constructing  dikes  and  levees.  There 
was  no  comprehensive  plan  for  harnessing 
the  stream.  Levee  failures  occurred  fre- 
quently In  the  early  and  middle  1700*8. 

Following  the  turn  of  the  19th  Century, 
the  Increasing  development  of  engineering 
skill  enabled  man  for  the  flirst  time  to  face 
the  problems  of  controlling  a  great  river 
with  more  hope.  The  Federal  Government 
entered  the  picture  In  1820  when  a  token 
start  was  made  through  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  surveys  and  maps.  This  was 
brought  about  partly  by  the  advent  of  the 
steamboat  and  Increased  need  for  navigation 
aids  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  The 
flrst  work  was  started  In  1824  when  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  made  responsible  for  re- 
moving snags  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  vast  network  of  12,000  mUee  of 
Inland  waterway. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  navigation  was  the  flrst  recognized  need. 
However,  as  time  went  on,  It  became  Increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  control  of  floods  was 
equally  Important.  Two  of  the  most  devas- 
tating floods  occurred  In  1849  and  1880  In  the 
Lower  Valley  and  caused  such  a  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  was  directed  to  the  area. 
The  end  result  was  that  the  famous  Swamp 
Acts  of  1849  and  1850  were  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

One  of  the  early  forerunners  of  the  present- 
day  survey  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  started  by  Congress  In  1850  by  two  engi- 
neers, Humphrey  and  Abbott,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Their  study  Is  a  historic  land- 
mark  In  the  control  of  the  stream. 

Following  their  report,  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion occurred  when  the  Nation  was  occupied 
with  the  Civil  V^ar.  Much  of  the  work  that 
had  been  previously  accomplished  was  lost. 

The  river  was  not  to  remain  In  this  state, 
however.  The  flrst  step  along  the  road  which 
we  are  still  following  was  the  creation  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  In  June  1879. 
The  Commission  had  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  plans  for  rebuilding  that 
which  had  been  destroyed  and  for  planning 
ahead  for  the  great  work  which  was  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  This  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  America's  greatest  steps  forward  In  the 
fleld  of  natural  resource  development. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  con- 
struction of  improvements  were  carried  on 
In  the  years  and  decades  that  followed.  The 
Federal  Government  continued  Its  aid  to  the 
area,  both  In  the  matter  of  planning  and  In 
the  matter  of  levee  construction  and  chan- 
nel Improvements.  But  It  was  not  really 
awakened  to  the  compelling  need  imtll  the 
flood  of  1927.  This  flood  Inundated  about  26 
thousand  square  miles  of  the  Valley,  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  levees,  and  Inimdated 
scores  of  cities  and  towns  and  thousands  of 
farms.  The  damage  reached  almost  300  mil- 
lion dollars  and  more  than  200  lives  were  lost. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  were 
left  homeless  and  the  major  routes  of  trans- 
portation were  completely  blocked. 

It  was  then  that  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
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through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  took  Its  sec- 
ond major  step,  by  the  atithorizatlon  of  the 
comprehensive  project  for  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1928.  Although  other  acts  had  been 
passed  dealing  with  flood  control,  both  In  the 
Mississippi  River  and  In  isolated  areas  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  1928  Act  might 
be  termed  the  first  major  flood  control  act  In 
the  United  States.  It  perhaps  may  be  visual- 
ized as  a  starting  point  for  the  general  recog- 
nition of  national  responsibility  In  flood  con- 
trol which  culminated  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936.  usually  referred  to  as  the  flrst 
National  Flood  Control  Act,  which  covered 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  plans  and  projected  programs  for  the 
entire  country,  set  forth  In  the  1036  Act,  were 
developed,  expanded,  and  modified  In  accord- 
ance with  the  ever-Increasing  know-how  as 
the  years  went  on.  We  can  eay  in  all  con- 
fidence that  the  control  of  floods  and  the  re- 
lated beneflts  arising  from  navigation,  hydro- 
electric p)ower  development,  water  quality 
control,  pollution  abatement,  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife  preservation,  and  many  others 
have  become  the  accepted  fields  of  national 
Interest. 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  cite  a  few  dollar 
figures  with  respect  to  the  programs  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  related  functions  for 
the  whole  country. 

The  total  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
multiple  purpose  programs  amount  to  about 
22  bmion  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  about  13 
billion  dollars  has  been  appropriated.  The 
present  rate  of  appropriation  is  slightly  over 
one  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  no  new  proj- 
ects were  to  be  authorized,  the  program  could 
be  completed  In  something  less  than  15  years; 
however.  It  must  be  recognized  that  new 
projects  are  constantly  being  added  or  al- 
tered. 

The  population  explosion  Is  creating  new 
needs.  There  are  new  requirements  for 
abatement  of  water  pollution,  the  supply  of 
freeh  water  to  oxir  cities,  our  Industries,  and 
our  farms,  and  the  many  other  facets  of 
water  resources  development. 

The  expenditures  for  these  great  programs 
have  been  repaid  many  times  over  by  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  For  Instance, 
present  figures  show  that  flood  control  bene- 
flts have  already  returned  three  times  the 
coet  of  the  projects.  Benefits  from  naviga- 
tion have  also  exceeded  the  conEtructlon  coet. 
The  Lower  Mississippi  River  U  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  beneflts  from  water 
resource  development.  The  latest  cost-esti- 
mate of  the  project  for  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Tributaries  authorized  In  1928  Is  approx- 
imately one  billion.  912  million  dollars. 
Benefits  from  this  program  sre  being  re- 
turned at  the  rate  of  6  dollars  for  every 
dollar  of  cost. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  As- 
sociation that  it  has  played  a  vital  part  In 
the  first  and  the  biggest  water  resource  de- 
velopment In  the  United  States. 

And  in  this  connection  Cliff  Davis,  too, 
can  well  be  proud  of  the  part  he  has  played 
during  his  many  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control.  He  Is  the  top 
ranking  member  of  the  House  to  this  fleld. 
He  has  made  contributions  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  development  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  There 
Is  no  more  appropriate  time  or  place  than 
now  to  speak  of  the  highlights  of  hU  career. 
Clifford  Davis.  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  Ninth  District  of  IVnnessee.  Is 
known  by  most  people  In  this  room.  Many 
of  us  call  him  Judge  Davis,  not  only  because 
of  his  previous  experience  on  the  bench, 
but  also  because  of  the  qualities  of  knowl- 
edge and  leadership  which  he  has  shown 
over  the  years.  He  was  elected  in  1940  to  the 
v6th  Congress  and  to  every  Congress  since. 
This  Session  of  Congreea  wlU  be  his  last;  and 


we  who  have  served  with  him.  as  well  as  his 
friends  In  the  Valley,  will  deeply  regret  his 
leaving  a  post  which  he  has  so  ably  and  so 
honorably  filled. 

When  a  person  of  the  proven  worth  of 
Cliff  Davis  leaves  ofllce,  we  all  remember 
many  of  the  great  things  that  he  has  done 
diiring  his  period  of  service.  Most  of  us  are 
Inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that  these 
notable  achievements  are  not  Isolated  peaks 
of  accomplishment.  They  are  the  heights 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  hard  uphill 
grinds.  This  Is  perhaps  true  In  aU  walks 
of  himaan  endeavor,  but  most  particularly 
In  the  fleld  of  legislation.  The  public  works 
which  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  efforts 
of  Clifford  Davis  are  the  result  of  days, 
months,  and  even  years  of  patient,  untiring 
effort. 

In  addition  to  being  Chairman  of  the 
F^ood  Control  Subcommittee,  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  which  U  closely  related  to  flood 
control  as  you  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  weU 
know,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads.  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  Watershed  Development.  In 
the  last  two  Congresees,  he  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Real  Property  Acquisition,  which  Is  now 
completing  a  report  expected  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  documents  ever  produced. 
Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  was  his  Chair- 
manship In  the  present  Congress  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachian  Regional 
Development.  I  have  never  seen  anyone 
work  so  hard  and  for  so  worthy  a  cause.  He 
succeeded  In  getting  the  bill  out  of  Commit- 
tee over  tremendous  odds,  and  If  It  had  not 
been  for  circumstances  beyond  his  control 
It  would  have  been  enacted  Into  law. 

One  of  Cliff  Davis*  earliest  achievements 
was  the  sponsorship  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  planning  and  construction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Parkway,  also  known  as  the 
Great  River  Road.  As  far  back  as  the  82nd 
Congrees  he  Introduced  legislation  for  this 
project  and  In  the  83rd  Congress  It  was 
enacted. 

In  the  84th  Congress  he  totroduced  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  reve- 
nue bonds  In  the  amount  of  750  million 
dollars.  This  would  have  Increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  TVA  by  adding  sorely  needed 
steam  facilities  to  the  exlsUng  hydroelectric 
plants. 

As  was  Inevitable,  opposition  arose  be- 
cause of  conflicting  philosophies  of  public 
and  private  power  production.  Judge  Davis 
had  no  hesitation  about  venturing  Into  this 
political  Jvmgle,  which  represented  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  difficult  legislative  terrains 
In  the  field  of  domestic  policy.  He  did  not 
succeed  In  havtog  this  bill  enacted  In  the 
84th  Congress;  but,  undaunted,  he  continued 
to  fight  In  the  85th  Congress  and  succeeded 
In  having  the  bill  reported  to  the  House. 
It  still  did  not  clear  the  entire  Congress  and 
go  to  the  President;  but  he  continued  to 
work  toward  the  goal  until  finally  In  the 
86th  Congress,  due  to  his  Inspired  leadership, 
the  TVA  revenue  bond  bill  was  passed  and 
approved  on  Aug\i8t  6.  1959. 

During  this  time  Cliff  Davis  was  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol and  River  and  Harbor  Bills,  commonly 
known  as  the  Omnibus  Bills.  These  bills, 
during  his  leadership  on  the  Committee, 
totaled  8  billion,  400  million  dollars.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  was  the  1958  Flood  Con- 
trol Bill  on  which  hearings  were  actually 
begrm  in  1956  and  which  followed  a  stormy 
road  beset  by  conflicting  views  In  his  own 
Committee  and  in  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
It  was  thwarted  by  three  vetoes.  He  flnally 
succeeded  In  securing  this  much-needed  au- 
thorization for  public  works  projects  In  1958. 
These  bills  contain  not  only  authorizations 
for  the  many  projects  which  are  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
but  equally  important  contain  tocreased  au- 


thorizations for  comprehensive  baslnwlde 
plans  previously  approved  by  the  Congress 
but  subject  to  a  monetary  ceiling  at  the  time 
of  approval.  These  basins  Include  the  allu- 
vial valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  many 
others. 

Another  major  fleld  In  which  Judge  Davis 
had  played  a  promtoent  part  Is  that  of  the 
national  highway  program,  and  the  weU- 
known  Interstate  Highway  Program  on  which 
construction  was  Initiated  to  1968  with  a 
completion  goal  in  1972. 

All  of  you  have  had  occasion  to  drive  over 
these  highways.  You  need  no  other  proof 
that  the  Interstate  System  represents  the 
greatest  public  works  project  ever  conceived 
and  brought  into  betog  in  the  entire  world. 
These  are  only  the  highlights.  I  could  go 
on  at  great  length  speaktog  of  Cliff  Davis' 
efforts  to  Improve  rivers  and  harbors  and 
hlghwasrs  to  his  own  District.  Those  of  you 
who  know  the  Memphis  area  are  familiar 
with  President's  Island,  Ensley  Bottoms,  and 
Wolf  River.  These  are  fiood  control  proj- 
ects Involvtog  the  reclamation  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  otherwise  useless  land.  The  pres- 
ervation of  this  land,  particularly  on  Presi- 
dent's Island,  with  its  8,000  acres,  marks  the 
begtonlng  of  an  industrial  growth  that  will 
be  of  tremendous  economic  value  to  the 
people  in  Memphis.  Within  three  years  of 
its  completion,  the  cargo  tonnage  at  Mem- 
phis tocreased  50  percent. 

There  have  been  many  farslghted  Amer- 
ican statesmen  who  have  been  responsible 
over  the  years  for  the  necessary  public  works 
programs  which  made  this  Nation  the  envy 
of  the  world.  But  none  has  contributed 
more  than  Cliff  Davis.  I  nomtoate  Cliff 
Davis  for  membership  to  that  truly  select 
group  of  national  leaders — ^men  of  inspira- 
tion, foresight,  and  dedication — who  have 
given  this  Nation  world  leadership  In  the 
development  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

But  over  and  beyond  that  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Cliff  Davis,  the  man.  I  know  him 
as  a  man  of  dedication  and  devotion,  of  cour- 
age and  conviction,  of  warmth  and  wit.  His 
great  human  qualities  have  endeared  him  to 
a  host  of  friends  who  honor  him  for  his 
disttogulshed  career  of  outstanding  service. 
Throughout  his  splendid  years  of  public  life 
he  has  had  the  devoted  help  and  assistance 
of  his  lovely  wife  Carrie.  To  both  of  them, 
I  say  well  done. 

Cliff,  we  need  your  continued  counsel  and 
advice  and  I  hope  you  will  be  available  when 
the  gotog  gets  rough  and  rugged — as  it  al- 
ways does.  It  wont  be  nearly  as  much  fun 
without  you. 

In  clostog — I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  who 
are  here  to  saytog — you  have  our  highest 
respect  and  regard,  and  our  best  wishes  for 
health  and  happtoess  to  the  years  ahead. 


Repretentative  Machen  Warns  of  Possible 
SST  Air  PoUation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  martlano 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1967 


Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  news 
column  that  I  distributed  to  the  news- 
papers of  my  district  this  week,  I  raised 
certain  questions  about  the  possibility  of 
air  pollution  from  the  civil  supersonic 
transport — SST — ^now  imder  develop- 
ment, and  possible  effects  on  our  weather. 

Because  I  feel  that  these  questions 
are  vital  to  the  decisionmsiklng  process 
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on  the  next  step  toward  development  of 
the  SST,  I  Include  under  extension  of  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord  my  column  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
Thx  Machem  Rkpobt 

While  President  Johnson  and  hla  advisers 
consider  their  next  step  In  the  program  to 
develop  a  civil  supersonic  transport  (SST), 
a  decision  which  was  held  In  abeyance  In 
the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968,  It 
might  be  a  good  time  to  take  a  close  look  at 
an  aspect  of  the  program  to  which  little 
attention  has  been  paid:  The  possibility  ol 
air  pollution  by  the  SST  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. 

Readers  may  recaU  the  SST  program  was 
officially  launched  in  1961  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  now  la  at  the  point  where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  doUars  have  been  spent 
by  the  government  and  private  business. 
Two  aircraft  companies  have  been  selected 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  buUd  a  pro- 
totype model  of  the  giant  aircraft.  One  will 
build  the  airframe  and  the  other  wUl  build 
the  Jet  engines,  which  are  to  be  about  twice 
as  powerful  as  existing  Jet  aircraft  engines. 
The  decision  as  to  when  to  build  the  proto- 
type and  how  much  to  commit  flnanciaUy 
is  still  under  advisement  by  the  President. 

The  SST  itself  will  be  as  long  as  a  football 
field,  and  fly  from  60.000  to  70,000  feet  high 
at  speeds  around  1,800  miles  an  hour.  Pro- 
ponente  argue  that  it  will  cut  the  world  in 
half  by  reducing  flying  time  to  major  cap- 
itals, and  major  production  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  problem. 

Many  highly  detailed  aspects  and  poten- 
tial problems  of  the  SST  have  been  re- 
searched and  studied.  Included  in  this  cate- 
gory would  be  the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom 
along  the  ground  and  the  possibility  of  cos- 
mic radiation  on  the  aircraft's  passengers  at 
very  high  altitudes,  where  such  radiation  is 
at  its  peak.  However,  except  for  a  page-and- 
a-half-long  memorandum,  I  cannot  find  very 
much  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  air 
poUution  by  the  high-flying  SST. 

This  possibility  is  related  to  weather  modi- 
fication, either  Intentional  or  Inadvertent. 
Last  year  the  Federal  Government  spent 
about  $7  million  in  more  than  a  half-dozen 
agencies  on  weather  modification  in  various 
forms.  The  primary  federal  objective  is  to 
take  steps  to  provide  better  weather  for  the 
growing  of  crops  and  livestock,  and  to  clear 
heavy  weather  from  airports.  These  pro- 
grams would  fit  into  the  category  of  inten- 
tional weather  modification. 

Unintentional  or  Inadvertent  weather 
modification  is  Just  beginning  to  come  to  the 
forefront  of  scientific  and  public  minds  as  a 
very  real  problem.  Air  pollution  at  ground 
level  from  planes,  autoe,  industrial  plants, 
etc.,  may  have  some  effect  on  our  weather. 
Urban  development  and  even  deforestation 
and  Irrigation  may  result  in  changes  in  the 
weather,  all  Inadvertent.  Last  Janiiary,  In 
a  message  to  the  Congress,  President  John- 
son listed  carbon  monoxide  from  Jet  engines 
as  a  pollutant  and  stated  that  "aircraft 
engine  exhausts  are  also  becoming  significant 
pollution  problems."  My  question  is.  are 
they  a  significant  problem  as  pollution  to 
cause  a  change  in  the  weather,  particularly 
in  the  upper  atmosphere? 

Studies  show  that  the  average  Jet  engine 
with  100  percent  combustion  efficiency  emits 
1.3  pounds  of  water.  3.2  pounds  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  11.6  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
burning  one  poimd  of  fuel  and  16  pounds  of 
air.  Indeed,  a  four-engine  Jet  expels  88 
pounds  of  pollutants  during  each  takeoff,  a 
national  magazine  stated  recently. 

Last  year,  a  study  on  weather  modification 
and  control  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  stated  that  "Highly-flying  Jet  air- 
craft produce  artificial  cirrus  clouds  (clouds 
of  ice  crystals)  from  their  contrails.  If  this 
occurred  in  siifflcient  amounts  it  could  con- 
ceivably alter  the  radiation  balance  by  modi- 


fying out  going  radiation.  If  this  occurred 
in  the  right  place  (perhaps  the  Alaska  gulf) , 
it  could  conceivably  trigger  a  worldwide 
chaxtge  in  atmospheric  wind  circulation. 
Studies  of  such  possibilities  are  being  In- 
creasingly made  with  the  xise  of  computer 
simulation  models.  Concern  has  also  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time  about  the  effects 
of  radioactive  debris,  rocket  booster  com- 
bustion products,  and  increasing  carbon 
dioxide  concentration  from  the  burning  of 
foasU  fuels,  which  could  alter  the  radiation 
balance  or  affect  the  worldwide  precipitation 
patterns  through  seeding  effects.  These 
possibilities  are  currently  discounted  in  some 
quarters,  although  in  a  matter  of  decadea 
they  may  become  Important." 

A  similar  view  Is  held  in  the  only  written 
material  I  could  find  on  the  possibility  of  air 
pollution  and  possibility  of  weather  modifi- 
cation as  a  result  of  the  SST  flying  in  the 
upper  atmosphere.  The  document  is  a  page- 
and-a-half-long  memorandum  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration 
dated  September  17.  1966,  and  entitled, 
"Possible  SST  Contamination  of  the  Strat- 
osphere and  Climatic  Change." 

The  memo  begins  by  stating  that  "The 
question  of  climatic  changes  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  addition  of  large  amounts  of 
water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  into  the  lower 
stratosphere  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  large  number  of  scientific  groups. 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  an  unequivocal 
answer  can  be  offered  but  the  general  opinion 
almost  unanimously  rejects  any  significant 
tlireat  to  modification  of  the  weather.  It  is 
therefore  argued  that  no  crash  program  to 
further  clarify  this  matter  seems  necessary." 

However,  the  author  states  that  "two  con- 
taminants present  themselves  as  candidates 
to  alter  the  weather;  the  first  is  water  vapor; 
the  second  carbon  dioxide.  Both  can  change 
the  radiation  balance  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  imagined  that  persistent 
contrails  formed  of  the  water  vapor  will 
bacltscatter  incoming  solar  radiation  to  de- 
plete the  solar  Ijeam."  What  he  means  is 
less  svmllght  coming  to  the  earth  because 
of  the  cloudy  contrails  from  the  SST  exhaust. 

The  author  continues  that  "while  there  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  possibility  of 
forming  contrails  In  the  stratosphere,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  even  if  they  form,  they 
will  dissipate  rather  tlian  persist  in  the 
extremely  dry  stratosphere." 

But  the  author  himself  admits  that  "Al- 
though most  scientists  have  suggested  only 
small  clianges  In  temperature  resulting  from 
the  addition  of  even  large  amounts  of  water 
vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  it  Is  remotely 
possible  that  such  small  change  can  have 
a  more  dramatic  effect  on  other  significant 
weather  effects.  Piuther  we  have  not  con- 
sidered even  all  of  the  possible  consequences 
which  can  now  be  envisaged." 

WhUe  the  author  of  the  memo  concludes 
that  there  "Is  no  sense  of  urgency  in  such 
research,"  into  the  possibility  of  weather 
modification  by  SST  air  pollution,  we  can- 
not and  must  not  ignore  the  facts  that  this 
memo  was  written  In  September,  1966,  and 
that  the  national  government  is  on  the  verge 
of  ordering  a  prototype  SST  to  test  fly.  If 
no  further  thought  has  been  given  to  this 
problem  of  weather  modification  and  air  pol- 
lution by  this  new  airplane,  the  time  for  a 
"sense  of  urgency"  may  well  have  arrived 
now. 

Our  government  is  making  a  large  national 
commitment  in  the  fight  against  air  pollu- 
tion. It  is  even  possible  to  imagine  the 
day  when  most  of  It  will  be  highly  controUed 
and  virtually  non-existent.  Weather  modi- 
fication. Intentional  and  inadvertent,  is  a 
great  shadowy  object  which  can  benefit 
mankind,  or  can  destroy  it.  While  the  na- 
tional government  is  in  the  Initial  stages  of 
launching  a  major  program  into  intentional 
modification  of  the  weather  for  the  public 
benefit,  it  is  imperative  that  much  more  con- 


sideration must  be  given  to  inadvertent 
weather  changes  before  we  realize  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves,  unintentionally,  to 
a  path  of  tragedy. 

In  1963,  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation, which  works  closely  with  the  United 
Nations,  issued  a  report  that  held: 

"Ultimately  mankind  may  well  have  the 
power  to  infiuence  weather  and  even  climate 
on  a  large  scale.  However,  It  is  Imperative 
that  the  consequences  of  any  large-scale  in- 
terference with  the  atmosphere  be  accurately 
evaluated  in  advance." 

This  is  aU  that  I,  as  an  Individual  and  aa 
a  Congressman,  am  asking;  that  the  national 
government  accxirately  evaluate  the  conse- 
quences of  large-scale  Interference  with  the 
atmosphere  before  the  next  major  step  In  the 
SST  program  Is  taken.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  has  been  done  to  date. 


AjyrU  17,  1967 
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Con^essman  Horton  Notes  Schednling  of 
Harmony  Week  Events 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Nrw  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  April  17,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  barber- 
shop harmonlzers  In  my  congressional 
district  have  Joined  this  week  with  more 
than  30,000  other  harmonlzers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
celebrate  Harmony  Week. 

April  11  was  the  29th  anniversary  of 
the  founding,  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Preservation  and  Encour- 
agement of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Sing- 
ing in  America,  Inc. 

This  imlque  organization,  which  has 
grown  to  700  chapters  located  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  most  Canadian 
Provinces,  is  bringing  tremendous  pleas- 
ure not  only  to  its  members  but  also  to 
its  devotees  numbering  many  millions. 
Pew,  if  any,  organizations  contribute 
more  in  time,  talent,  and  cash  to  chari- 
ties and  worthy  causes  of  all  kinds.  Ma- 
jor beneficiary  of  their  activities  on  a  na- 
tional scale  is  the  Institute  of  Logopedlcs 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  where  victims  of 
speech  and  hearing  impairment  of  all 
ages  are  scientifically  aided. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  S.  Wayne  Poor,  a  valued  con- 
stituent and  outstanding  citizen  of 
Rochester.  N.Y..  served  as  president  of 
8PEBSQSA,  Inc.,  in  1963.  A  Seneca  land 
neighbor.  James  Steedman.  of  Buffalo,  is 
now  the  international  head.  Seneca 
land  has  furnished  four  international 
presidents  in  all:  Phil  Embury,  of  War- 
saw, N.Y.— 1944-46— and  Arthur  Merrill, 
of  Schenectady  —  1955-56  —  preceding 
Wayne  Poor. 

Harmony  Week  is  customarily  ob- 
served by  proclamations  by  Govemors 
and  mayors  and  on  occasion  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  such  action,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware. 

In  fact,  one  of  my  first  official  acts 
after  becoming  a  Member  of  the  88th 
Congress  was  to  sponsor  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  pro- 
claim National  Harmony  Week.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  Joined  with  me  in  this 
legislative  effort,  and  as  the  record  re- 


flects, our  resolutions  led  ultimately  to 
President  Kennedy's  signing  Public  Law 
88-7,  a  proclamAtlon  of  National  Har- 
mony Week. 

District  of  Columbia  chapter,  imder 
the  leadership  of  President  Arthur  K. 
Gearheart,  and  its  public  relations  officer, 
Edward  R.  Place,  assisted  by  the  Singing 
Capital  chorus  and  chapter  quartets,  is 
putting  on  an  ambitious  Harmony  Week 
program.  Highlight  will  be  a  concert 
next  Sunday  evening  at  Tiber  Island  for 
the  residents  of  that  community,  includ- 
ing the  Vice  President,  Hon.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

Alexandria  harmonlzers,  who  have 
supplied  the  president.  Wilbur  Sparks, 
for  the  mid-Atlantic  district  of  the  so- 
ciety, closes  Harmony  Week  this  Satur- 
day with  its  17th  annual  "spring  tonic" 
at  T.  C.  WUllams  High  School.  Its  show 
is  being  advertised  as  "automated  har- 
mony." 

I  am  privileged  to  make  the  first  an- 
nouncement that  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution will  present  a  series  of  nine  open- 
air  concerts  this  summer  by  the  River- 
side area  barbershoppers  from  nine 
chapters:  District  of  Columbia.  Alex- 
andria, Arlington,  Fredericksburg,  Pair- 
fax,  Manassas  —  unchartered  —  Mont- 
gomery County.  Prince  Georges  County, 
and  St.  Marys  County.  Upward  of  300 
voices  will  comprise  the  chorus  of  the 
Potomac. 

Scene  of  the  concerts,  op>enlng  on  Sat- 
urday, June  24,  and  concluding  Friday 
August  25,  will  be  the  Mall  side  of  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Technology  at 
12th  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue. 
Producer  of  the  nine  concerts,  all  on 
Friday  nights  except  the  opener,  will  be 
James  F.  Sheehan.  a  past  president  and 
chorus  director  of  Arlington  chapter. 
On  July  21  will  occur  the  so-called  sum- 
mer concert  as  the  successor  of  the 
Watergate  series  of  recent  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  major 
harmony  event  of  the  year  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
chapter's  annual  "Harvest  of  Harmony," 
on  Saturday,  November  4.  at  Constitution 
Hall.  Coproducers  are  David  Malony 
and  Charles  R.  "Bob"  Maguire.  Fea- 
tured quartets  will  be  Michigan's  inter- 
national champion  Auto-Towners  and 
Canada's  top  foursome,  the  Night  Hawks, 
past  International  medalists. 

Vocal  harmony  is  only  one  aspect  of 
harmony  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  all  mankind. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  observing  Harmony  Week. 


The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising:  One  of  the 
Most  Heroic  Chapters  in  Man's  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLTNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Monday.  April  17, 1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1940,  well  after  the  start  of 
World  War  H  in  Europe,  the  estabUsh- 


ment  of  the  Wsirsaw  ghetto  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Nazis  occupying  Poland. 
A  month  later  the  ghetto  was  sealed  and 
completely  segregated  from  the  rest  of 
Warsaw. 

In  July  of  1942  the  Nazi  program  to 
liquidate  the  ghetto's  inhabitants  and  to 
destroy  all  the  Jews  in  Poland  was  begim. 
Three  hundred  thousand  Jews  were 
either  deported  or  killed  while  still  in  the 
ghetto.  In  January  of  1943  the  second 
deportation  began,  but  was  halted  after 
3  days.  The  Nazis  had  encountered 
armed  resistance  from  the  Jewish  people. 

On  April  19,  1943,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Jewish  Passover,  the  Nazis  launched 
their  attack.  Twelve  hours  later  not  a 
single  Nazi  remained  alive  in  the  ghetto 
area. 

The  Nazi  commanders  called  in  tanks 
and  planes.  For  a  week  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple continued  to  fight  a  well-coordinated 
battle.  They  faced  artillery,  heavy  ma- 
chineguns,  incendiary  bombs,  and  flame- 
throwers. The  resistance  banded  into  a 
small  guerrilla  arm.  Pistols,  hand  gre- 
nades, and  homemade  gasoline  bombs 
were  no  match  for  the  Nazi  war  macliine. 
Yet  the  battle  continued.  And  the  world 
listened  in  astonislunent  as  the  days 
went  by  and  still  the  ghetto  had  not 
fallen. 

This  resistance  to  Nazi  terror  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  incredible  pages 
in  man's  struggle  for  human  dignity. 
The  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish 
people  held  captive  in  the  ghetto  serves 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  those  who 
value  freedom  to  tills  day. 

On  May  16—27  days  after  the  first 
heavy  attack  upon  the  ghetto— the  great 
Jewish  synagogue  was  dynamited. 

According  to  Nazi  Commander  General 
Stoop,  more  than  56,000  Jews  were  cap- 
tured, including  7.000  killed  in  action. 
7.000  liquidated  in  the  Treblinka  Concen- 
tration Camp,  and  5,000  to  6.000  de- 
stroyed in  the  flames  and  blasted  ruins  of 
the  ghetto.  Less  than  80  people  escaped 
the  carnage. 

Human  beings — ^men.  women,  and 
children— became  statistics  and  the 
statistics  became  liistory. 

The  thousands  who  fought  and  died  in 
the  ghetto  were  not  martyrs  because  they 
chose  to  die  for  their  principles,  for  they 
had  no  choice. 

They  were  not  martyrs  because  they 
adhered  to  a  particular  religious  belief, 
for  their  persecution  was  also  racial. 

They  were  martyrs  because  they  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Nazi  edict  that  they 
were  "subhuman"  beings. 

Aa  men  and  women,  they  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Nazi  edict  that  they  were  with- 
out dignity  and  without  rights. 

They  became  martyrs  because  they 
fought  injustice,  hopelessness,  and 
tyranny.  They  ran  up  the  blue  and  white 
flag  of  David  alongside  the  flag  of  Po- 
land. This  was  their  proclamation  to 
the  world. 

The  Jewish  people  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  fought  and  died  for  their  most 
basic  right — the  right  to  survive,  and  in 
survival,  the  right  to  be  free.  We  must 
not  forget. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  forget 
their  superhuman  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
freedom. 


Antitrust  Enforcement  in  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  include  my  remarks 
before  the  Antitrust  Laws  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  April  13. 

My  statement  follows : 

This  opportunity  to  address  the  Antitnist 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
this  time  is  most  welcome.  In  recent  weeks 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
rife  with  criticUm  directed  toward  antitrust 
policies  and  with  complaints  about  how 
those  policies  are  currently  being  enforced. 

Complaints  from  the  business  community 
about  how  antitrust  is  out  of  step  with  mod- 
ern business  needs  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
Since  the  81st  Congress,  when,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  first 
appointed  a  special  anUtrust  investigatinjr 
subcommittee,  there  have  been  continuous 
protests  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  out- 
moded and  unnecessary  for  modern  business 

These  complaints  need  to  be  kept  in  per- 
specUve.  Almost  invariably  they  originate 
from  sources  that  want  to  see  lees  antitrust 
enforcement,  and  not  more  competition. 
Although  lip  service  is  paid  to  the  function 
of  the  antitrust  laws  In  preserving  the  vital- 
ity of  the  sompetitive  process,  the  changes 
that  are  suggested  always  seem  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  defendants  to  prevaU  and  to 
make  it  harder  for  the  Government  In 
short  these  criticisms  are  one-sided  and 
negative.  They  have  scant  chance  for  adop- 
tion.  '^ 

The  plain  fact  is  this:  the  antitrust  laws 
now  perform  a  beneficial  function  in  the  di- 
rection and  growth  of  our  economy  No- 
body yet  has  devised  an  alternative  or  sub- 
stitute which  reasonably  promises  to  do  as 
well.  Until  the  critics  can  come  forth  with 
positive  suggestions  which  promise  to  pro- 
vide the  same  benefits,  the  proposaU  to  re- 
view, amend  or  repeal  the  antitrust  laws 
need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

REVIEW   COMMITTEES 

One  suggestion  that  keeps  recurring  is  to 
Insert  a  review  body  or  advisory  group  into 
antitrust   enforcement.     This   review   body 
WUl  supposedly  •'aaslsf  the  Oovemment  and 
prevent  enforcement  "mistakes." 

Por  many  years,  the  Business  Advisory 
CouncU,  the  eUte  business  group  that  gives 
advice  to  the  Government,  was  physically 
and  structurally  located  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  After  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee s  investigation  of  the  BAG,  its  opera- 
tions were  taken  from  inside  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  it  became  a  private  out- 
side advisory  organization.  Tlie  BAO,  In 
1962,  prepared  a  report  entitled  "Effective 
Competition,"  which  was  published  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Commerce  Charies  Sawyer 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  a 
.  .  .  new.  modem,  definition  of  competi- 
tion. The  result.  "Effective  Competition" 
is  not  susceptible  to  precise  definition— but 
one  thing  is  clear,  if  "Effective  Competi- 
tion were  to  become  the  standard,  the  de- 
fendants would  more  likely  win  in  antitrust 
cases,  and  the  Oovemment  would  more  likely 

One  conclusion  of  the  Businees  Advisory 
Council  report  was: 

"Antitrust  policy  is  badly  confused  today, 
particularly  because  of  the  mixed  policy  and 
particularly     because     of     procedure.    The 
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Btatutea,  the  court  declalons,  and  the  admln- 
Utratlve  rulings  which  make  up  antltnist 
law.  tend  to  Impede  effective  competition  as 
often  SL8  they  protect  It  against  abuse.  It 
to  an  extreme  statement,  yet  literally  true, 
and  In  some  cases  the  courts  deliberately  dis- 
regard the  lacts  as  to  competition." 

One  way  that  the  BAC  would  have  cor- 
rected this  court  originated  conluslon  wax 
to  create  a  Conference  Section  to  operate 
In  the  Department  of  Justice,  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. The  function  of  the  Conference 
Section  would  be  "preventive"  in  nature. 
The  Conference  Section,  the  BAC  stated, 
".  .  .  with  proper  Instructions,  some  persons 
beUeve,  might  will  get  rid  of  90  percent  of 
all  potential  cases  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  without  their  being  Instituted  In  the 
first  place."  Such  a  Conference  Section  was 
not  Instituted  In  the  Antitrust  Division. 
Fortimately.  antitrust  law  since  1952  has 
been  permitted  to  develop  In  the  courts. 

Propoeala  for  a  review  committee  to  "aa- 
slst"  antitrust  enforcement  have  recently 
been  resurrected.  This  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  again  has  sponsored  a 
repKjrt  which  recommends  formation  of  an 
Independent  advisory  group  to  operate  In  the 
antitrust  field.  This  report,  entitled,  "Tech- 
nological Innovation:  Its  Environment  and 
Management,"  prepared  by  the  Panel  on 
Invention  and  Innovation,  found  that  we 
have  a  need  to  "clarify"  the  relationship  be- 
tween antitrust  policies  and  technological 
Innovation.  The  pimel  also  found  that 
there  were  a  niunber  of  areas  where  the  tech- 
nological Innovation  process  could  conflict 
with  antitrust  enforcement.  Any  change 
that  might  be  needed  to  clarify  the  law  or 
to  remove  the  conflicts,  however,  could  be 
accomplished  administratively,  without  leg- 
islative action. 

In  lieu  of  legislation,  the  panel  recom- 
mended that  a  special  committee  be  created. 
Independent  of  the  agencies  charged  with 
the  admin Intratlon  of  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  and  regulatory  laws,  "...  to  whom 
these  agencies  could  turn  for  expert  and  ton- 
biased  advice  and  assistance."  In  addition, 
to  Its  responslbllltlea  to  Interpret  antitrust 
policy  for  Government  antitrust  enforcement 
officials,  this  advisory  committee's  charter 
woiild  be  broad  enough  so  that  Its  opera- 
tions ".  .  .  should  be  conducted  with  full 
attention  to  the  needs  for  Informing  and 
generally  advising  Interested  parties  and  the 
public,  as  well." 

"Interested  parties,"  I  assxune  woxild  be  de- 
fendants or  potential  defendants  In  anti- 
trust casee. 

The  scope  of  the  advisory  committee's 
activities  Is  set  forth  In  Recommendation  13, 
as  follows : 

"A  group  should  l>e  established  within  the 
Federal  Government  to  aid  and  advise  the 
regulatory  and  antitrust  agencies  by  perform- 
ing such  activities  as: 

"(1)  Developing  criteria  for  helping  these 
agencies  Judge  the  Impact  of  antitrust  and 
regvilatory  policies  on  invention  and  Innova- 
tion. 

"(2)  Systematically  analyzing  the  con- 
sequences of  past  antitrust  and  regulatory 
activities  m  light  of  these  criteria. 

"(3)  Advising  the  responsible  agencies  on 
the  probable  consequences  of  propoeed  policy 
changes  affecting  invention  and  Innovation. 
"(4)  Advising  technological  forecasts  as 
an  additional  factor  for  antltrxut  and  regula- 
tory planners  to  weigh  In  their  policy 
formiilatlons." 

With  Buoh  a  charter,  it  Is  difficult  to  fcre- 
caat  exactly  how  the  advisory  group  would 
act.  It  could  be  merely  another  abstruse 
"study  group,"  or  It  could  be  a  free  wheeling 
Intermeddler  In  all  significant  antltr\ist 
prosecutions.  In  any  event,  I  doubt  that  Its 
formation  would  result  In  more  expeditious 
decisions  on  propoeed  antitrust  cases.  Sug- 
gestions for  changes  which  are  addressed  to 
elimination  of  "hardships"  or  "deflclenclM" 


that  result  from  application  of  the  antltnist 
laws,  need  to  be  examined  carefully.  They 
seldom  encourage  or  facilitate  speedy  appli- 
cation of  antltriist  policies. 

REVIEW   COMMISSIONS 

Another  remedy  that  frequently  has  been 
proposed  to  correct  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
antltnist  laws  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
super  commission  to  review  and  revise  the 
antitrust  laws  generally  In  th«  light  of 
"modem"  condlUons.  It  Is  clear  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  proponents  of  such 
a  review  commission  that  what  they  really 
seek  Is  the  repeal,  not  revision,  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

This  proposal,  also,  has  been  aroimd  for 
many  years.  As  long  as  Its  prt^^ooents  have 
nothing  positive  to  s\ibstltute  for  antitrust 
law.  It  also  Is  not  likely  to  get  very  far. 

An  article  enutled,  "Antitrust  In  an  Era 
of  Radical  Change,"  by  Max  Ways,  published 
In  Fortune  MagcLzine  is  typical  at  this  type 
of  criticism.  Mr.  Ways  sees  the  antitrust 
laws  as  "our  sacred  cow  .  .  .  bom  two- 
headed."  One  head,  the  good  head,  protects 
competition  against  conspiracy,  but  the 
other  head  strikes  down  mergers  and  is  bad. 
Mr.  Ways  describes  the  bad  head  as  follows: 
"The  other  antitrust  policy  has  been  fear- 
ful of  change;  it  has  frowned  upon  the 
growth  of  firms,  especially  by  merger.  It  has 
sought  to  preserve  the  specific  structure  of 
markets  on  the  assumption — long  since 
demonstrated  to  be  groundless — that  the 
degree  of  competition  Is  directly  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  competitors  and  In- 
versely proportionate  to  their  average  size: 
it  has  Impaired  the  legitimate  scope  of  free- 
dom of  contract  and  Introduced  arbitrary 
rigidities  Into  the  market  through  which  we 
allocate  our  resources. 

"During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  second 
policy  has  become  more  and  more  dominant 
In  Emtltrust  enforcement." 

Mr.  Ways  contends  that  the  antitrust  laws 
at  the  present  time  serve  to  prevent  innova- 
tion and  flexibility  in  corporate  practices. 
Protection  of  innovation.  Mr.  Ways  says, 
".  .  .  \irgently  requires  the  United  States  to 
abandon  the  anticompetitive  side  of  anti- 
trust." 

In  1967,  Fortune  spoke  again  and  sponsored 
a  "Forum  on  the  Changing  Business  Scene," 
under  the  direction  of  Max  Ways,  who  was 
assisted  by  a  panel  of  representatives  from 
business,  education,  and  politics.  This  panel 
was  concerned  that  the  antltrtist  laws  par- 
ticularly the  antimerger  laws,  were  a  handi- 
cap to  economic  development.  Roy  L.  Ash, 
president  of  Litton  Industries,  for  example, 
stated: 

"Some  of  our  greatest  gains  now  are  com- 
ing from  building  bridges  between  Industries 
and  between  technolog^les.  Unhappily,  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws,  particularly 
in  cases  of  conglomerate  mergers,  seems  to 
be  aimed  directly  at  making  sure  that  a 
minimum  number  of  bridges  are  built  be- 
tween different  Industries  and  the  technol- 
ogies that  they  employ." 

My  good  friend  Senator  Javlts  also  partici- 
pated in  the  forum.  Although  he  has  many 
forward  looking  qualities,  he  suffers  from  a 
kind  of  myopia  when  he  views  the  antitrust 
laws.  For  many  years  he  has  siwnsored  a 
resolution  which  would  set  up  an  antitrust 
law  review  commission.  To  get  such  a  com- 
mission established,  however,  he  needs  more 
help  from  all  business  leaders  than  he  has 
thus  far  been  able  to  muster.  To  encourage 
business  to  help  him  out  and  to  take  a 
strong  position.  Senator  Javlts  said: 

"I  think  business  ought  to  show  some 
flght  about  the  antitrust  laws.  These  laws 
can  have  grave  consequences  for  America's 
future.  I  think  business  ought  to  take  a 
very  strong  position  that  the  antitrust  laws 
as  they  stand  are  contrary  to  the  Interests  of 
the  nation,  are  archaic  and  need  to  be  re- 
vised." 
I  have  come  to  take  a  rather  detached  view 
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of  these  clamors  for  the  establishment  of  a. 
super  commission  to-  review  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  comment*  of  the  sponsors  make 
It  clear  that  their  objective  Is  really  repeal 
of  the  antltnist  laws.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
sure,  such  proposals  have  never  gotten  very 
far  In  Congress. 

ENTORCZMENT 

Lately,  there  has  been  sUll  another  type  of 
antitrust  complaint.  These  criUcs  say  there 
Is  not  enough  antitr\i»t  enforcement.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  March  7,  1967.  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  "Gentle  Trustbust- 
ers,"  for  example,  which  found  that  antitrust 
enforcement  was  in  disfavor  at  this  time. 
The  Wan  Street  Journal  stated: 

"But  the  truth  Is  that  antitrust  enforce- 
ment In  the  traditional  sense  Is  becoming 
an  anachronism  In  this  era  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety; the  declining  number  of  significant 
antitrust  suits  attests  to  that." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  attributes  this 
decline  In  antitrust  enforcement  to  dimin- 
ished political  support  for  antitrast  policies. 
An  unidentified  member  of  the  House,  lor 
Instance,  is  quoted  as  saying  "There's  no 
constituency  anywhere  for  antitrust  these 
days.  There's  no  poUUcal  mileage  in  it  any 
more." 

A  similar  complaint  was  recently  voiced 
In  a  Washington  Post  editorial.  On  March 
9,  the  Post  foxmd  that  antitrust  policy  had 
"...  fallen  into  an  Innocuous  state  of 
desuetude,"  and  that  Justice  Department's 
poUcy  on  mergers  "...  is  noteworOiy  for 
Its  Inaction." 

Here  is  a  paradox  not  infrequently  found; 
antitrust  Is  set  upon  by  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

The  best  way  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  overcome  these  enforcement  com- 
plaints, of  course.  Is  for  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion to  make  an  effort  to  Institute  a  greater 
niimber  of  cases.  After  all,  a  total  of  only 
five  antitrust  cases  has  been  filed  this  year. 
I  recognize  that  the  "numbers  game"  with 
antitrust  statistics  may  be  misused  to  build 
a  distorted  record.  Still,  there  are  consid- 
erable prophylactic  benefits  to  be  derived  In 
Industry  from  the  constant  pressure  of  anti- 
trust litigation.  That  is,  all  business  will 
benefit  from  the  realization  that  as  a  matter 
of  normal  routine  there  will  b*  a  constant 
sequence  of  coses  that  fall  within  already 
well  defined  areas  of  the  law.  We  need  more 
antitrust  cases  In  the  so-called  "hard-core" 
areas.  There  Is  no  need  to  wait  for  land, 
mark  cases  that  will  define  new  legal  bovmd- 
arles.  We  should  take  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion attomeys  away  from  the  conference 
table,  and  put  them  back  In  the  court  room. 
In  the  last  decade,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  taken  great  strides  to  clarify  the  reach 
of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  In  most  areas. 
Now  what  Is  needed  is  more  Intensive  culti- 
vation of  this  vineyard.  There  should  be 
more  cases  challenging  corporate  mergers. 
The  United  States  merger  movement  relent- 
lessly proceeds,  even  in  the  face  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's victories.  There  needs  to  be  a 
constant  recognition  that  mergers  that  vio- 
late the  guide  lines  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  challenged  in  a  significant 
number  of  Instances.  Such  continuous  pros- 
sure  also  would  have  the  effect  of  minimizing 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  criticism  and 
eliminate  comment  on  the  Department's  fail- 
ure to  act  on  Continental  OU  Company's 
acquisition  of  Consolidated  Coal,  or  Union 
Oil's  acquisition  of  Pure  Oil. 

Constant  antitrust  pressure  in  more  or 
less  routine,  hard  core  fact  situations,  as 
price  fixing,  territorial  divisions,  and  mergers, 
should  be  supplemented  In  the  1967  law  en- 
forcement program,  by  actions  that  chal- 
lenge conduct  prescribed  by  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  traditional  'Tjlg"  case, 
against  monopoly  and  monopolization.  In 
this  connection,  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee presently  now  has  under  way  ft 
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study  of  the  electronic  computer  Industry. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  electronic  com- 
puter Industry  at  the  present  time  Is,  and 
for  many  years,  has  been,  out  of  balance 
In  competitive  structure.  Moreover,  the  sig- 
nificance of  computers  to  Innovation  In  our 
modem  Interrelated  society  can  not  be  over- 
stated. Antitrust  enforcement  officials  must 
keep  abreast  of  these  emerging  technologies 
If  future  markets  are  to  remain  accessible 
to  all  operators  that  have  the  means  and  are 
eligible  to  participate. 

KEVISION  or  CONSENT  OECRXX  PSOCEDnSEB 

Recently,  the  Antitrust  Division  has  re- 
ceived criticism  from  still  another  sotirce. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  El  Paso  case, 
foimd  considerable  fault  with  the  way  the 
Division   handles   negotiated   settlements. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee conducted  an  Intensive  Investi- 
gation into  the  Antitrust  DivUion's  proce- 
dures used  to  negoUate  consent  settlements 
of  antitrust  cases.  The  Subcommittee  ex- 
amined in  great  detail  the  consent  decrees 
In  the  ATJiT  case  and  In  the  1941  Oil  Pipe- 
line case. 

The  Subcommittee's  report  made  three 
major  recommendations  for  revision  of  the 
consent  decree  procedures.  First,  the  Sub- 
committee recommended  that  noUce  be 
given  to  the  public  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
poeed consent  decree  and  a  waiting  period 
established;  second,  that  private  parties  af- 
fected by  the  terms  of  the  decree  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  Intervene  In  the 
Government's  case  so  they  could  preeent 
their  objections  to  the  court;  and.  third, 
that  the  Department  of  Jxiatice  should  sub- 
mit an  explanatory  statement  with  the  con- 
sent decree.  This  statement  would  serve  the 
same  fimctlon  as  does  the  court  opinion  that 
now  accompanies  a  litigated  decree.  The 
sutement  would  set  forth  the  facts  Involved 
the  defendant's  position,  the  meaning  of 
the  provisions  used  In  the  decree,  and  the 
basis  for  the  Department's  acceptance  of  the 
particular  compromise. 

The  Anutrust  Subcommittee's  report  was 
published  on  January  30,  1959.  but  no  acUon 
was  taken  until  June  29,  1961,  when  Attor- 
ney General  Kennedy  promulgated  Order  No. 
246-61,  establishing  a  new  consent  decree 
policy.  Order  No.  24ft-61  Incorporated  the 
first  of  the  Subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions, but  did  not  Implement  the  recommen- 
dations as  to  Intervention,  or  as  to  the  ac- 
companying explanatory  statement. 

Although  I  would  have  Uked  to  have  seen 
each  of  the  Subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions adopted,  I  agreed  to  wait  and  examine 
the  results  of  our  experience  from  opera- 
tions under  the  revised  policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  the  El  Paso  case 
{Cascade  Natural  Oas  Corp.  v.  El  Paso  Natur- 
al Gas  Co.,  et  al.,  and  related  cases,  Feb.  27, 
1967) ,  has  emphasized  the  value  of  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee's  recommendations. 

The  El  Paso  case,  of  course,  has  been  twice 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  aside  from  the 
proposed  settlement,  had  been  fiercely  liti- 
gated. Accordingly,  it  Is  not  the  typical  con- 
sent decree  situation.  The  settlement  that 
was  ultimately  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  JusUce  In  the  El  Paso  case,  however. 
was  negotiated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
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cedures  that  are  utilized  In  negotiating  con- 
sent decrees. 

In  keeping  with  Its  normal  practice,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  when  the  proposed 
settlement  was  offered  to  the  court,  resisted 
efforts  of  third  parties  to  Intervene  In  the 
Government's  case  so  that  they  could  more 
adequately  protect  what  they  conceived  to 
be  their  own  best  Interests.  The  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  clearly  recognized  that  some 
of  the  private  and  local  interests  directly 
affected  by  the  settlement  decree  were  not 
adequately  represented  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  spokesmen  for  the  public.  The 
Supreme  Court,  accordingly,  permitted  the 
affected  third  parties  to  Intervene  as  of  right. 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  the  El 
Paso  case  U  without  parallel  In  Its  criticism 
of  the  Department  of  Justice's  handling  of 
the  proposed  settlement.  The  Supreme 
Court,  for  example,  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  ".  .  .  fallen  far  short  of  represent- 
ing .  .  ."  the  Interests  of  the  Interveners; 
also,  that  the  United  States  ".  .  .  knuckled 
imder  to  El  Paso  and  'settled'  this  Utlgatlon." 
Ruling  that  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
stipulation  or  otherwise  has  no  authority  to 
circumscribe  the  power  of  the  District  Court 
as  to  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate,  the 
Court  found  that  the  proposed  settlement 
".  .  .  does  the  opposite  of  what  our  prior 
opinion  and  mandate  commanded."  The 
case  was  reversed  and  remanded  with  direc- 
tions to  assign  the  case  to  a  different  District 
Court. 

In  view  of  this  criticism,  on  March  2,  1967, 
I  suggested  to  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Turner  that  the  Department's  consent  decree 
procedures  be  revised  to  Implement  the  sec- 
ond and  third  recommendaUons  of  the  AnU- 
trust  Subcommittee. 

On  March  17,  1967,  Mr.  Turner  responded 
and  outlined  in  detail  the  considerations  on 
which  he  based  his  conclusion  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  continue  to  op- 
pose formal  intervention  In  consent  decree 
proceedings  In  government  clvU  antitrust 
cases. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  to  permit 
formal  intervention  by  affected  third  parties 
In  the  remedy  stage  of  the  Government's 
antltriist  case  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  Government's  consent  decree 
program.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  third  parties 
solely  Interested  In  building  a  record  for  pri- 
vate treble  damage  actions  would  be  able  to 
persuade  the  court  to  prevent  entry  of  a 
decree  that  otherwise  was  acceptable  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  defendants.  I  rec- 
ognize that  reasonable  men  differ  on  these 
matters;  It  eeems  that  the  Supreme  Court 
and  I  take  one  view,  and  Mr.  Turner  takes 
the  other.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  Inter- 
vention would  Increase  to  some  extent  the 
burden  on  the  Government  In  retichlng  nego- 
tiated settlements. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  what 
the  recommendations  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee were  designed  to  achieve.  For 
one  thing,  from  70  to  75  percent  of  all  civil 
cases  are  terminated  by  consent  decrees.  In 
this  connection,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
found; 

"While  it  Is  difficult  to  establUh  numerical 
restrictions  on  the  proportion  of  consent 
settlements  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 


tice should  accept  In  its  antltnist  enforce- 
ment program,  the  committee  considers  that 
currently  there  are  too  many  consent  de- 
crees in  relation  to  litigated  judgments.  In 
order  that  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  may  be  realized  and  grovrth  In 
Judicial  precedents  assured,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  litigated  Judgments  la  required." 
(emphasis  supplied) 

One  reason  for  this  conclusion  Is  found 
In  the  following  statement: 

"For  the  moet  part,  present  consent  decree 
procedures  utilized  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  eliminate  any  Independent  Judicial 
determination  of  legal  or  factual  Issues  that 
are  Involved  In  the  particular  antltnist 
proceeding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  apparent  that  what  b&B  happened 
under  the  current  consent  decree  program 
Is  that  the  Judicial  function  has  been  super- 
seded by  an  administrative  procedure  In 
which  there  are  no  rules  to  safegtiard  the 
pubUc  Interest  and  the  Interests  of  parties 
not  Involved  In  the  Government's  case.  The 
consent  decree  practice  has  established  an 
orbit  In  the  twlUght  zone  between  estab- 
lished rules  of  administrative  law  and  Judicial 
procedures." 

I  believe  these  observations  are  still  valid. 
The  change  made  In  1961  for  notice  and  a 
waiting  period  is  not  sufficient.  Some  way 
must  be  foimd  to  assure  greater  participation 
by  the  courts  In  the  terms  of  negotiated  con- 
sent settlements.  Intervention  by  affected 
third  i>artles  Is  one  way  this  may  be  accom- 
plished. In  his  letter,  Mr.  Turner  Indicated 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  while  It  op- 
poses formal  Intervention,  has  no  objection  to 
the  appearance  of  third  parties  as  amlc\is 
curiae.     His  letter  statee: 

"In  addition,  while  we  have  regularly  op- 
posed efforts  by  private  parties  to  Intervene 
formally  in  proceedings  on  proposed  decrees, 
we  have  regularly  acquiesced  when  private 
parties  have  endeavored  to  file  statements  ot 
briefs  with  the  district  court  or  have  re- 
quested the  opportunity  for  oral  argiiment 
to  the  court,  both  of  which  have  become 
more  and  more  common." 

This  may  be  a  reasonable  compromise.  As 
a  minimum,  I  believe  the  Department  of 
Justice  consent  decree  procedures  should  be 
revised  to  give  affirmative  effect  to  this  state- 
ment. The  Department  of  Justice  should 
actively  support  efforts  of  third  parties  to 
file  statements  and  briefs  with  the  court,  or 
to  present  oral  arguments  to  the  coxirt. 

There  now  seems  to  be  general  acceptance 
of  the  third  recommendation  made  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  In  its  report.  That 
is.  the  recommendation  that  an  explanatory 
statement  should  accompany  entry  of  the 
consent  decree.    Mr.  Turner's  letter  states: 

"I  believe  that  the  proposal  to  provide  a 
more  detailed  statement  merits  serious  con- 
Blderatton  on  our  part.  It  may  weU  be  we 
could  and  should  supply  more  Information 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  lo  do,  partlc- 
tUarly  in  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
decree  and  the  expected  Impact  of  the  relief 
obtained." 

It  would  be  beneficial,  I  beUeve,  for  the 
1961  consent  decree  policy  statement  to  be 
revised  to  require  speclflcaUy  that  such  a 
statement  be  prepared. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  April  18, 196t 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridi- 
an, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD..  ofTered  the  following 
prayer: 


Our  Father  God,  we  come  in  the  as- 
surance not  of  our  feeble  hold  of  Thee, 
but  of  Thy  mighty  grasp  of  us. 

In  a  world  of  suspense  and  suspicion 
and  turmoil,  breathe  now  in  this  quiet 
moment  Thy  peace  on  hearts  tliat  pray — 
The  peace  that  comes  only  when  our 
Jarring  discords  are  tuned  to  the  music 
of  Thy  will. 

Then,  as  heralds  of  good  will,  send  us 
forth  across  all  the  barriers  of  race  and 


creed,  to  make  our  contribution  to  the 
glad  day  when  justice  and  understand- 
ing shall  engirdle  this  worn  and  weary 
earth. 

May  we  march  with  conquering  tread 
In  the  gathering  armies  of  friendship 
against  wliJch  all  the  spears  of  hate  can- 
not ultimately  prevail. 

And  so,  may  we  walk  with  Thee  In  the 
bright  fellowship  of  those  who  are  able 
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to  say  at  the  last — "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith." 
In  the  name  of  the  Master.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manstikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  17.  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Mc- 
Brlde,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  For- 
eign Service  oflScer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  diiring  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OP  CIVIL 

DEFENSE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  OfHce  of  Civil 
Defense,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  which, 
with  an  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Ck>inzalttee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  William  B. 
Buffum,  of  Maryland,  Richard  F.  Pedersen, 
of  California,  Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Min- 
nesota, and  Samuel  O.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Texas, 
to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  fifth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Garland  R.  Farmer,  Jr.,  of  California,  and 
Michael  lovenko,  of  New  York,  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fifth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Klontz,  of  nilnots,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  for  appointment  and 
promotion  In  the  Foreign  Service; 

Delmar  R.  Carlson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  sundry  other  persons,  for  pro- 
motion in  the  Foreign  Service;  and 

Alan  W.  Ford,  of  CalLfomla,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion m  the  Foreign  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  D,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Ac- 
tivities of  States  In  the  Exploration  and  Use 
of  Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon  and 
Other  Celestial  Bodies,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  on  January  27, 
1967,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  8). 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Albert  Scheffer  Lang,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Administrator  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration; 

James  P.  Fanseen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner; 

Francis  H.  McAdams,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board; 

Louis  M.  Thayer,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board; 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board; 

John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member  of 
and  National  Transportation  Safety  Board; 
and 

Oscar  M.  Laurel,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

George  M.  Stafford,  of  Kansas,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

William  W.  Hagerty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 


BTTJ.S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request) : 
S.  1564.  A   bill    to   amend    the   marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Cask,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
10,  1949,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Assist  States 
In  Collecting  Sales  and  Use  Taxes  on  Ciga- 
rettes," so  as  to  control  aU  types  of  Illegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance, 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tyoings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

8. 1666.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990) ,  providing  for  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  tlie  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1667.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  to  provide  an  alternate  method 
of  making  loans  for  acquisition  and  improve- 
ments of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm  families, 
including  young  farmers,  and  to  provide  the 
borrower  family  with  adequate  standards  of 
living  and  the  consumer  with  reasonable 
prices  for  dairy  and  other  agilcultural  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  to  maintain  and  Improve 
national  health;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PONG   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUTE)  : 

S.  1668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  restrictions  on 
eligibility  for  loans  by  Federal  Land  Banks; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fono  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  1669.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act   to  provide  oost-of-llving 
Increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   PONG    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
MlLLXR)  : 

8. 1670.  A  blU  to  amend  Utie  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  In- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
Utle;  and 

S.  1671.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  Insurance   benefits  payable  to  widows; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  1672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  raise  from  144  to  $70  the 
minimum  monthly  old-age  Insurance  benefit 
payable  thereunder;  and 

S.  1573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  monthly 
lns\irance  benefits  of  certain  individiials  who 
have  attained  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pono  when  h« 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pastork,  Mr.  CoTTOK,  Mr.  Btro  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Bbookx)  : 

8. 1674.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
4, 1966  (Public  Law  89-491) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  lii.  BURDICK: 

S.  1675.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

S-J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  formulation,  adoption,  administration, 
and  periodic  updating  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  con- 
tiguous related  and  Influencing  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 

DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  THE  STATES 
OP  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT FUNDS 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
110)  relating  to  the  distribution  among 
the  States  of  research  and  development 
funds  made  available  by  Government 
agencies,  which  wsis  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  STATES 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  CIGA- 
RETTE TAXES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  States  and  municipalities  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  badly  needed  tax  revenues 
by  an  enormous  crlminaJ  Interstate 
traflSc  in  one  of  the  best  selling  com- 
modities in  the  American  marketplace — 
cigarettes.  Forty-nine  States  and  nu- 
merous mimicipalities  have  imposed  spe- 
cial sales  taxes  on  cigarettes.  These 
valid  revenues  measures  are  flouted  daily 
when  large  quantities  of  cigarettes  are 
purchased  In  North  Carolina,  the  one 
State  which  does  not  tax  their  sale,  for 
clandestine  transportation  to  and  sur- 
reptious  sale  in  States  and  mimicipali- 
ties imposing  a  cigarette  tax.  The  prac- 
tice has  come  to  be  known  as  cigarette 
bootlegging  and  already  amounts  to  a 
multimillion-dollar  criminal  enterprise 
annually. 

The  cost  in  lost  taxes  to  the  various 
States  and  municipalities  is  also  meas- 
ured in  millions  of  dollars.  For  example, 
tax  officials  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  estimated  that  the  illegal  sale  of 
imtaxed  cigarettes  there  amounts  to  a 
revenue  loss  of  $40  million  per  year.  The 
annual  revenue  loss  for  the  city  of  New 
York  alone  has  been  estimated  at  $9 
million. 

Moreover,  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
the  States  are  Increasingly  concerned 
that  organized  crime  is  directing  these 
cigarette  smuggling  activities. 

The  States  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  curb  the 
transportation  of  untaxed  cigarettes. 
The  State  of  Maryland  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  effort  to  curb  this  cigarette  smug- 
gling. Indeed,  in  April  1966.  Maryland 
tax  officials  hosted  a  conference  of  13 
State  tax  administrators  called  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  devising  ways  to  bring 
cigarette  smuggling  under  control.  That 
conference  led  to  Increased  vigilance  by 
the  attending  States.  Several  of  the 
State  tax  officials  encouraged  their  own 
State  legislatures  to  impose  stiffer  pen- 
alties for  smuggling  to  augment  the 
stepped-up  enforcement  efforts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Maryland  Legislature  last 
year  made  it  a  felony  to  transport  un- 
taxed cigarettes.  The  conference  of 
State  tax  administrators  also  called  upon 
Congress  to  assist  the  States  in  their 
enforcement  of  cigarette  tax  laws. 

Last  session,  I  introduced  legislation 
of  the  type  requested  by  these  States. 
The  Honorable  Herbert  Tenzer  proposed 
similar  legislation  in  the  House.    Con- 


gress did  not  act  on  either  bill.  Con- 
gressional inaction  may  have  been  pred- 
icated in  i>art  upon  an  opinion  rendered 
by  the  Justice  Department  which  rea- 
soned that  the  taxing  States  had  within 
their  own  power  sufficient  means  to  com- 
bat cigarette  smuggling. 

For  a  year  now,  the  State  and  local 
tax  authorities  have  vigorously  enforced 
their  respective  laws.  Maryland  alone 
has  made  approximately  60  arrests  of 
cigarette  smugglers  in  the  past  15  months 
and  has  confiscated  more  than  a  half 
million  packs  of  cigarettes.  Yet,  the 
volume  of  cigarette  smuggling  has  not 
decreased,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments continue  to  be  deprived  of  needed 
revenues.  Again,  this  year  the  State 
tax  administrators  have  asked  for  Fed- 
eral assistance;  namely,  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today. 

The  State  revenue  and  enforcement 
agencies  have  only  the  most  limited 
means  for  learning  when  illegal  ship- 
ments are  made,  for  learning  who  is 
carrying  those  illegal  shipments  across 
the  boundaries  of  their  State,  for  learn- 
ing who  in  their  State  is  receiving  and 
retailing  untaxed  cigarettes. 

Several  years  ago  a  part  of  the  ciga- 
rette smuggling  problem  was  solved 
when  the  Jenkins  Act  was  enacted  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  for 
cigarette  smuggling.  The  act  was  an 
unqualified  success,  within  its  limited 
scope.  The  U.S.  malls  have  been  effec- 
tively closed  as  an  avenue  for  the  evasion 
of  State  cigarette  taxes— but  the  high- 
ways are  still  wide  open  for  the 
smugglers. 

Today  I  am  proposing,  with  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  Senators  Case  and  Javits, 
amendments  to  the  Jenkins  Act  which 
should  effectively  close  all  the  avenues 
of  interstate  commerce  to  this  organized 
criminal  cigarette  smuggling. 

The  amendments  are  simple.  They 
follow  the  pattern  established  by  the 
Jenkins  Act.  TTiey  would  give  State 
taxing  officials  the  information  they 
must  have  to  enforce  State  law  and  to 
give  them  the  assistance  of  Federal  law 
to  make  certain  that  they  receive  this 
Information. 

In  essence,  the  amendments  require 
anyone  engaged  in  the  interstate  com- 
merce of  more  than  5,000  cigarettes  to 
give  tax  officials  of  the  State  to  which 
the  cigarettes  are  bound  full  information 
about  the  origin,  transport,  and  destina- 
tion of  all  untaxed  cigarettes  brought 
into  their  States.  Those  who  transport 
more  than  5,000  cigarettes  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  during  the  course  of 
their  interstate  travel  documentation 
disclosing  the  identity  of  the  vendor 
and  the  recipient  of  the  shipment. 

It  would  become  a  Federal  offense 
for  those  engaged  in  this  cigarette  sell- 
ing In  interstate  commerce  to  fail  to 
transmit  the  required  Information  to 
State  taxing  authorities  or  to  fail  to 
carry  the  required  documentation  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  interstate 
transportation. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  considered 
and  analyzed  by  many  of  the  State 
officials  most  concerned  with  the  ciga- 
rette-smuggling problem. 


The  bill  Is  designed  to  eliminate  a 

criminal  and  costly  evasion  of  State 

laws,  without  affecting  in  any  way  the 
legitimate  commerce  in  cigarettes. 
The  bill  in  no  way  interferes  with 

the  sovereignty  of  any  of  the  States,  in- 
cluding that  one  State  which  does  not 

levy  cigarette  taxes.  Indeed,  the  bill 
will  make  it  far  more  possible  for  all  the 
States  to  enforce  their  tax  laws  and  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  their  revenue  col- 
lection systems. 

To  illustrate  the  impact  of  cigarette 
smuggling,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  articles  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1565)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  10,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to 
assist  States  in  collecting  sales  and  use 
taxes  on  cigarettes,"  so  as  to  control  all 
types  of  illegal  transportation  of  ciga- 
rettes, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydincs  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Ctommlttee  on  Finance. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Ttoings 
are  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  17,  1967) 

CrrY  Asks  Licensing  of  CiCAEKm  Selxebs 

To  End  Tax  Evasion 

(By  John  Sibley) 

Intensifying  its  drive  against  tax-evading 
cigarette  smugglers,  the  Lindsay  administra- 
tion will  ask  the  City  Council  this  week  to 
require  retaU  cigarette  dealers  to  be  licensed. 

The  new  law  would  enable  city  authorities 
to  move  swiftly  against  stores  that  sold  con- 
traband cigarettes  trucked  here  from  to- 
bacco-growing Southern  states.  The  city 
could  revoke  a  retaUer's  license  on  the  spot 
and  prevent  him  from  selling  cigarettes. 

The  licensing  proposal,  part  of  a  three- 
pronged  campaign  against  the  bootleggers, 
was  announced  yesterday  by  Roy  M.  Good- 
man, the  city's  Finance  Administrator. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  the  annual  loss  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  city  and  state  could  be  as 
much  as  $60-mllllon.  But  that  figure  Is  the 
highest  of  several  estimates  that  have  been 
made. 

Smuggling  has  proved  so  profitable,  he  said, 
that  "the  octopus  of  major  crime"  Is  mov- 
ing in. 

"The  mob  has  moved  In  because  the 
penalties  are  far  less  severe  than  In  narcot- 
ics," he  said.  "It's  been  a  magnet  for  un- 
desirable criminal  group>s  operating  on  a 
very  large  scale.'' 

Mr.  Goodman  applauded  the  Investigation 
of  cigarette  smuggling  undertaken  several 
months  ago  by  District  Attorney  Aaron  E. 
Koota  of  Brooklyn.  As  a  second  measure 
against  cigarette  smugglers,  Mr.  Goodman 
said  he  would  urge  the  city's  four  other  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  to  Join  In  the  Koota  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Koota  said  yesterday  his  investigation 
was  "going  on  Intensively.'' 

"Right  now,"  the  District  Attorney  said, 
"we've  got  proceedings  under  way  In 
State  Supreme  Court  to  punish  one  witness 
for  contempt. 

"This  fellow  was  a  small-time  operator. 
He  was  running  three  or  four  trucks  back 
and  forth  from  the  cigarette  factories  In 
North  Carolina. 

"Not  long  ago,  he  was  compelled  to  turn 
over  his  trucks  to  the  mob.  But  he  stUl 
refuses  to  talk  before  our  grand  Jury." 

The  third  prong  In  the  city's  drive  against 
smugglers,  Mr.  Goodman  said  yesterday,  will 
be  an  effort  to  have  the  state  and  dty  clg- 
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arette  taxes  Imposed  at  the  source — hy  the 

manufacturer. 

"If  It  were  possible — slb  It  waa  recently 
recommended  by  a  Federal  study  group— to 
have  manufacturers  affix  tax  stamps  right 
at  the  factories,  and  then  ship  them  Into  the 
states  having  already  collected  the  taxes, 
this  would  obviously  in  one  fell  swoop  elimi- 
nate our  problem,"  Mr.  Goodman  said. 

"Under  this  system  there  would  be  no 
basic  source  from  which  criminal  elements 
coTild  attain  untaxed  cigarettes." 

Mr.  Goodman  added:  "We're  getting  good 
cooperation  from  the  tobacco  Industry  In 
exploring  this." 

Wholesale  distributors  of  cigarettes  are 
strongly  supporting  the  plan  to  license  re- 
tall  cigarette  sellers.  Wholesalers'  sales  de- 
clined 30  per  cent  last  year. 

Morris  Welntraub,  managing  director  of 
the  Wholesale  Tobacco  Distributors  of  New 
York,  made  this  comment  on  the  bill  before 
the  City  Council : 

"This  bill  should  give  the  dty  tax  authori- 
ties better  control  of  the  distribution  of 
cigarettes,  both  within  the  Indiistry  and  out- 
side the  Industry,  and  help  to  eliminate 
bootlegging." 

Mr.  Goodman,  commenting  on  the  pro- 
posed law,  added: 

"It'll  give  us  the  power — ^where  we  And 
something  not  being  handled  legally — to 
suspend  the  license  and  to  take  people  Im- 
mediately out  of  the  cigarette  business. 

"At  the  moment,  one  of  the  difficulties  Is 
that  we  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  teeth 
in  the  enforcement  program. 

"We've  moved  In  a  number  of  directions 
within  existing  laws  to  get  things  done. 
We've  created  a  sp>eclal  police  squad.  We've 
Increased  our  lnsp>ectlon  staffs,  both  dty  and 
state.  We've  suspended  the  right  to  sell 
cigarettes  In  certain  special  cases. 

"But  with  this  licensing  arrangement,  we 
have  a  much  greater  flexibility,  and  we  can 
move  more  rapidly." 

Exactly  how  much  tax  revenue  Is  being 
lost  to  smugglers  remained  unclear  yesterday. 

Last  Dec.  19,  Mr.  Goodman  estimated  the 
loss  at  $20-mllllon  a  year. 

-Governor  Rockefeller  said  Feb.  1  that  the 
loss  in  city  and  state  taxes  was  940-mllllon  a 
year. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  "nmes,  Oct.  3,   1966] 

tLLEOAi.  CioAsrrrxs  Still  Seixxno  Wkll 
Dxsptrx  Penalties 
(By  Martin  Arnold) 

"They're  cheaper  and  they're  stamped  the 
way  they  should  be,  so  I  assume  they're  all 
right." 

The  speaker,  the  owner  of  a  small  station- 
ery and  candy  store  In  Manhattan,  was  ex- 
plaining some  of  the  basic  economics  of  cig- 
arette bootlegging. 

"Around  the  comer  they  sell  cut-rate  cig- 
arettes. If  I  don't,  I'm  out.  It's  buy  them 
cheaper  or  make  no  profit  on  them  for  me." 

Stlffer  state  penalties  for  cigarette  smug- 
gling, which  were  signed  Into  law  In  June, 
have  reduced  the  bootlegging  of  cigarettes 
In  New  York.  However,  million  of  dollars  a 
year  In  revenues  to  the  state,  city  and  the 
legitimate  businessman  are  still  being  si- 
phoned off  by  the  smugglers. 

"There  la  some  solid  evidence  that  bootleg- 
ging Is  being  done  away  with,  although  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go,"  City  Finance 
Commissioner  Roy  M.  Goodman  said  last 
week. 

Even  as  he  was  talking,  contraband  ciga- 
rettes by  the  tens  of  thousands  were  being 
moved  north  from  North  Carolina  in  trucks. 
In  automobiles,  even  In  boats,  authorities 
said.  Mostly  the  shipments  end  up  In  New 
Tork,  where  they  are  resold  at  comparatively 
low  prices  that  do  not  Include  the  tax. 
North  Carolina  Is  the  only  state  without  a 
cigarette  tax. 

The  city,  with  one  of  the  highest  cigarette 
and  sales  tax  rates  In  the  nation,  and  Its 


vast  market  for  sales.  Is  the  main  center  for 
bootleggers.  Each  pack  sold  in  the  city  has 
16  cents  of  state  and  local  taxes  Included  In 
Its  price,  compared  with  1 1  cents  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  only  8  cents  In  Connecticut. 

Despite  this  vast  flow  of  Illegal  cigarettes, 
state  and  New  York  police  authorities  dis- 
agree over  whether  the  Mafia  has  broken  Into 
cigarette  bootlegging  or  whether  Independ- 
ent entrepreneurs  are  operating  the  racket. 

The  New  York  Police  Department's  Cen- 
tral Investigation  Bureau  believes  that  It  Is 
mainly  the  unaffiliated  Independents.  The 
bureau  says  that  the  very  bulk  of  the  prod- 
uct Involved  coupled  with  the  new  penal- 
ties— it  can  cost  (25  per  carton  for  posses- 
sion of  untaxed  cigarettes — does  not  make 
cigarette  bootlegging  safe  or  profitable 
enough  for  the  Mafia  families. 

"A  few  kilos  of  uncut  heroin  are  more 
valuable  than  a  warehouse  of  cigarettes  and 
a  lot  harder  to  detect,"  one  police  Investi- 
gator said.  "That's  where  you'll  find  the 
families,  not  In  cigarettes." 

It  Is  the  police  belief  that  cigarette  smug- 
gling Is  mostly  the  racket  of  "the  punks, 
who  may  have  their  own  little  organizations 
bankrolled  by  loansharks  and  bookies." 

The  state  authorities  disagree.  So  does 
the  wholesale  cigarette  distributing  indus- 
try. 

State  officials  point  to  the  fact  that  ciga- 
rette tax  stamps  are  being  coiuiterfelted 
In  a  more  sophisticated  manner.  They  also 
say  that  there  Is  a  steady  flow  of  cash  avail- 
able to  persons  who  want  to  buy  cheap 
cigarettes  In  North  Carolina  and  smuggle 
them  here.  And,  they  add,  persons  caught 
get  quick,  expert  legal  help. 

RALES  DROP 

Wholesalers  pwlnt  to  statistics.  Cigarette 
purchases  have  Increased  between  1  and  3 
per  cent  across  the  United  States,  they  say, 
despite  the  cigarette  canoer  scare  In  1964. 

During  the  same  time  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
has  declined  In  New  York  and,  according  to 
one  Industry  spokesman,  "thls'doeent  mean 
fewer  people  are  smoking  here,  only  that  few- 
er are  smoking  legally  purchased  cigarettes." 

The  spokesman,  Morris  Welntraub.  man- 
aging director  of  the  Wholesale  Distributors 
of  New  York,  a  trade  organization  with  37 
members,  says  that  "such  a  great  amount 
of  bootlegging  must  be  because  of  organized 
syndicates — the  Mafia,  Cosa  Nostra,  whatever 
you  call  It." 

~The  pros  and  cons  of  whether  organized 
crime  is  Involved  are  by  Inference.  What 
Is  not  Inference  Is  the  loss  In  revenues,  from 
the  state  on  down  to  the  small  retailer  of 
cigarettes. 

During  a  five-month  period  this  year — 
April  to  August — 972,654,000  clgarett«  tax 
stamps  were  sold  In  the  state.  Of  these, 
362,610,000  were  sold  In  New  York  City.  The 
total  number  of  stamps  sold  represents  a 
drop  of  11.8  per  cent  compared  to  the  same 
five  months  in  1964.  It  represents  an  In- 
crease of  .7  per  cent  over  the  five  months  in 
1965. 

In  New  York  City,  the  figures  "clearly  in- 
fer an  Improvement  In  the  smuggling  situa- 
tion," Mr.  Goodman  said.  "We  see  a  de- 
cline m  bootlegging  of  almost  half  this  year." 
he  added,  but  it  still  may  cost  the  city  about 
$12-mllllon  in  antlclp»ated  revenue. 

The  state  cigarette  tax  Is  10  cents  a  pack 
outside  of  New  York  City.  The  city  adds  Its 
own  4-cent  cigarette  tax  to  each  pack  sold 
In  the  city. 

A  pack  of  cigarettes  has  only  one  stamp  on 
It.  The  stamp  Is  blue  outside  of  New  York 
City  and  black  If  It  Is  a  combined  state-city 
stamp. 

The  stamps  are  an  Ink  Imprint,  easily 
counterfeited  by  anyone  capable  of  making 
a  simple  rubber  address  stamp.  There  are 
Indications,  however,  that  the  counterfeit- 
ing Is  getting  quite  sophisticated.  The  state 
Is  now  Investigating  one  bootlegging  ring 
using  the  Identical  Ink  used  in  legal  stamps. 


The  belief  is  that  the  Ink  was  stolen  from 
the  company,  which  Is  licensed  to  manufac- 
ture It,  or  that  an  employe  of  the  company 
Is  working  with  the  counterfeiters. 

Stamps  are  affixed  by  the  wholesaler  with 
a  metering  device,  which  records  the  number 
of  stamps  used.  Designated  banks  then  col- 
lect the  tax  money  from  the  wholesaler. 

To  make  money  out  of  cigarettes,  either 
legitimately  or  bootlegging,  the  seller  must 
deal  In  large  quantities. 

A  legitimate  wholesaler  pays  between  $1.60 
to  (1.87  per  carton,  depending  on  the  make, 
whether  It  Is  a  regular,  a  filter,  or  a  king  size 
cigarette. 

A  wholesaler  may  pay  (1.84  for  each  carton 
of  filters  he  purchases  from  the  manufac- 
txirer.  (He  gets  a  2  per  cent  cash  discount 
from  that  price.) 

If  the  carton  Is  sold  In  the  city,  he  adds 
$1.40  to  the  price  for  the  state  and  city  tax 
and  sells  It  to  a  retailer  for  (3.24  plus  his 
profit.  The  profit  can  range  from  slightly 
more  than  1  per  cent  to  between  3  and  4  per 
cent  a  carton,  depending  on  the  terms  of  his 
own  piirchase  from  the  manufacturer  and 
the  deal  he  has  with  the  retailer. 

In  the  city  the  retailer  must  add  to  the 
price  20  cents  (10  cents  outside  the  city] 
for  sales  tax  for  each  carton  plus  80  cents 
Federal  excise  tax. 

To  make  a  profit,  then,  the  retailer  must 
sell  the  carton  for  more  than  (4.24  plus  the 
wholesaler's  profit.  (Cigarettes  In  the  city 
generally  range  from  between  (3.66  a  carton 
In  large  supermarkets  to  about  (4.40  a  carton 
In  many  small  stores.) 

There  are  In  the  city  a  number  of  stores 
that  deal  In  cutrate  Items.  They  sell  ciga- 
rettes at  a  loss  to  get  other  business. 

But  for  the  small  candy  store  or  delicates- 
sen operator,  this  sales  practice  often  is  not 
practical. 

"If  the  retailer  buys  his  carton  for  even 
25  cents  less  than  the  legitimate  wholesaler 
will  sell  It  to  him.  he  is  going  to  make  a 
much  bigger  profit  on  cigarette  sales,"  a 
state  tax  official  said. 

"You  can't  read  the  man's  mind.  But  I'm 
sure  that  when  he  Is  paying  25  cents  per 
carton  less  than  he  used  to,  he  must  know 
he's  buying  them  with  counterfeit  stamps 
on  them."  the  official  said. 

As  If  In  answer,  a  delicatessen  owner  ex- 
plained : 

"I  don't  ask  questions.  I  see  the  stamp. 
It  looks  O.K.  to  me,  I  buy.  Why  should  I 
think  there's  something  wrong.  I  have  to 
display  the  cigarettes  with  the  stamp  out  on 
view.  Let  them  come  and  get  me.  I'm  broke 
If  I  don't  meet  the  competition." 

There  are  basically  two  ways  In  which 
smuggled  cigarettes  get  Into  the  market. 

There  Is  the  friend  or  relative  who  Is  going 
to  bring  cigarettes  Into  the  state  or  city  from 
nearby  states  that  have  lower  taxes. 

"Tou  think  that's  harmless  enough,"  Mr. 
Welntraub  said.  "It  represents  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  however." 

And  there  Is  organized  smuggling  from 
North  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina  a  carton 
of  cigarettes  can  be  purchased  legally  at  a 
price  ranging  from  (1.87  to  (2.60,  depending 
on  the  make  and  type.  These  are  smuggled 
nqrthward,  mostly  to  New  Tork  for  resale. 

Osce  In  the  state,  they  are  either  sold 
without  blamps  for  from  (2.50  to  (3  a  car- 
ton In  Indiistrial  plants,  ofllce  buildings, 
beauty  parlors,  by  door-to-door  salesman  In 
apartment  buildings,  or  by  street-corner 
peddlers. 

Or  tax  stamps  are  counterfeited,  and  the 
cigarettes  are  sold  In  small  candy  stores  or 
groceries. 

A  state  tax  investigator  says  that  "some- 
times the  route  man  goes  in  business  for 
himself. 

"He's  delivering  potato  chips,  say,  to  hun- 
dreds of  stores.  He's  also  delivering  ciga- 
rettes with  counterfeit  stamps,"  according 
to  this  Investigator. 
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Morton  O.  Meyer,  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Tobacco  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
wholesalers  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  said  that  before  the  state  tax  was  in- 
creased from  5  to  10  cents  per  pack  in  1964  he 
sold  an  average  of  between  "two  and  three 
billion  cigarettes  to  retailers." 

"My  business  has  been  off  by  nearly  30 
per  cent  in  cigarettes  in  the  city  since  the 
tax  increase  and  14  per  cent  outside  the 
city,"  he  said. 

"In  the  same  period  it's  been  up  about 
8  per  cent  In  New  Jersey,"  he  said.  "You 
can't  tell  me  there's  not  a  lot  of  smuggling 
going  on." 

Lately  there  has  been  a  third  method  of 
getting  cheap  cigarettes  into  the  state;  by 
mall  order.  New  York  State  allows  a  per- 
son to  bring  into  the  state  for  personal  use, 
two  cartons  of  cigarettes  without  paying 
taxes. 

The  mail  order  companies  in  North  Caro- 
lina now  advertise  two  cartons  for  (5.50 
and  promise  "we  assume  all  responsibility." 
The  state  contends,  however,  that  New 
York's  laws  only  allow  the  two  cartons  to 
be  carried  In,  not  maUed  into  the  state. 
The  State  Tax  Commission  has  said  it  will 
move  in  the  Federal  Coiuta  to  stop  the 
cigarettes  from  being  mailed  to  New  York 
There  is  a  Federal  law  that  makes  It  man- 
datory for  any  distributors  maUlng  ciga- 
rettes to  another  state  to  notify  the  state's 
tax  bureau  and  to  give  it  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  buyers. 

"In  North  Carolina  there  are  about  a  dozen 
compames  who  mail  cigarettes  to  customers 
here,  but  only  one  lets  us  have  the  names 
and  addresses."  according  to  Benjamin  B 
Berlnsteln.  head  of  the  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion's New  York  City  regional  office  at 
80  Centre  Street. 

All  confiscated  illegal  cigarettes  are  stored 
at  the  80  Centre  Street  office,  where  they  are 
held  for  evidence  in  court  cases  and  then 
aucUoned  off  to  legitimate  wholesalers.  The 
wholesalers  must  In  turn  put  decals  on  each 
carton  to  show  that  the  tax  has  been  paid. 
Rooms  set  aside  for  the  fifth  floor  foe 
confiscated  cigarettes  are  piled  high  with 
boxes  of  cartons.  Many  of  which  have  the 
customer's  code  name  scribbled  on  them. 

Some  of  the  names  say  "Manny."  "Monk," 
or  "XXX".  They  were  placed  on  the  boxes 
in  North  Carolina,  in  some  gasoline  station 
or  warehouse  where  the  main  industry  U  the 
«ale  of  cigarettes  to  booUeggers  who  wUl 
transport  them  north. 

In  the  metropolitan  New  York  area,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1966,  there  were 
1,333  seizxires  of  contraband  cigarettes.  While 
only  629  of  the  cases  resulted  in  convictions, 
the  city  and  state  were  able  to  coUect 
12,329,857.90  more  in  taxes. 

Since  the  new  penalties  went  into  effect, 
the  state  has  hired  about  60  cigarette  Inves- 
ttgators.  They  are  peace  officers,  without 
the  power  of  arrest,  but  with  the  power 
to  hand  out  summonses  and  confiscate  un- 
stamped or  Ulegally  stamped  cigarettes.  If 
the  smuggler  Is  to  be  arrested,  a  regular  po- 
liceman has  to  be  with  the  state  Investigator. 
The  new  tax  law  carries  a  fine  of  up  to 
♦1,000  and  up  to  one  year  in  prison  for 
possessing  more  than  25  cartons  of  im- 
rtamped  or  Improperly  stamped  cigarettes. 
A  second  offense  provides  for  a  fine  of  up  to 
12,500  and  a  mandatory  JaU  sentence  of  from 
Bx  months  to  a  year. 

Penalties  for  counterfeiting  cigarette  tax 
namps.  or  for  their  possession  or  manufac- 
ture range  up  to  a  five-year  Jail  sentence. 

More  practical  in  stamping  out  the  smug- 
gling, however,  is  the  penalty  that  is  auto- 
matically imposed  by  the  Stote  Tax  Oommis- 
Uon.  The  new  law  imposes  a  penalty  of 
125  a  carton  for  possession  of  untaxed  cig- 
arettes m  quantities  of  more  than  25  cartons. 
Both  the  police  and  the  state  agree  that 
the  new  penalUes  have  cut  down  the  smug- 
Slhig,  and  a  police  Investigator  added:     "It's 


that  (25  a  carton  that  kept  the  Mafia  out  of 
the  smuggUng.  A  warehouse  of  cigarettes 
so  easily  detected,  could  bring  (100.000  in 
penalties. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
PUBLIC  LAW  8&-609 


Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Atlantic-Paciflc  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act 
approved  September  22.  1964—78  Stat. 
990— providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 

The  crisis  in  1964  in  Panama  focused 
world  attention  on  the  commercial  and 
strategic  inadequacies  of  the  present 
canal.  The  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, after  extensive  inquiry,  concluded 
that  an  immediate  investigation  should 
be  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
and  the  most  suitable  site  for.  a  second 
canal  at  sea  level  through  the  American 
Isthmus. 

The  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  expedite  the  study.  The 
committee  bill  because  Public  Law  88- 
609. 

The  President  appointed  five  civilian 
members  to  the  Commission  and  desig- 
nated Robert  B.  Anderson  the  Chairman. 
Under  the  law  the  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations by  Jime  30.  1968. 

A  series  of  circumstances  make  it  ap- 
parent that  the  Commission  cannot  con- 
clude the  task  by  this  deadline. 

Treaties  with  Panama  and  Colombia 
to  permit  the  onslte  surveys  could  not 
be  worked  out  In  time  for  the  studies  to 
advance  very  far  during  the  1966  dry  sea- 
son. The  required  permission  lias  been 
obtained  from  those  coimtrles  and  the 
Job  is  now  underway — but  late. 

Meanwhile  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Plowshare  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  cratering  studies  we  need  to 
decide  whether  nuclear  excavation  of 
the  new  canal  is  feasible,  has  fallen  a 
year  behind  and  only  one  test  is  sched- 
uled for  flscall  968. 

These  delays  mean,  the  Commission 
believes,  that  they  cannot  complete  their 
work  and  make  their  recommendations 
until  late  in  1970. 

Furthermore,  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
essential  study  has  increased  from  the 
$17,500,000  now  authorized  under  law 
to  $24  million.  The  delays  I  mentioned 
have  contributed  in  part  to  the  higher 
cost  figure.  In  addition,  services  which 
the  Commission  expected  to  receive  at 
minimal  or  no  cost  whatsoever  cannot 
now  be  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
would  amend  the  enabling  legislation 
which  created  the  Commission  to  pro- 
vide additional  time  and  authorize  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  Atlantic-Paciflc  In- 
teroceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission  to 
complete  Its  job. 

I  am  conscious  that  the  construction 
of  this  new  sea  level  canal  constitutes  a 
civil  engineering  project  of  greater  mag- 
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nltude  than  any  ever  undertaken  by 
man. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  study  proceed 
without  further  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  Chairman  Robert  B.  Anderson  to 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  dated  March 
8. 1967,  which  explains  in  detail  the  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1566)  to  amend  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  act  approved  September  22. 
1964  (78  Stat.  990).  providing  for  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea  level 
canal,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magntj- 
soN,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MACNtrsoN 
is  as  follows: 

ATLANTIC-PAClnc   INTEROCEANIC 

Canal  Sttjdt  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  6.  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Provided  herewith  Is 
a  draft  biU  "To  amend  Sections  3  and  4  of 
the  Act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  090) ,  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  connectmg  the 
AUantlc  and  Pacific  Oceans." 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  recommend  its  enactment. 

The  Atlantic-Paciflc  Interoceamc  Canal 
Study  Commission  was  established  by  the 
Act  approved  September  22,  1964  (PubUc 
Law  88-609,  78  Stat.  990) ,  to  make  a  fuu  and 
complete  InvestlgaUon  and  study,  including 
necessary  on-site  surveys  for  the  purposec* 
determining  the  feasibility  of,  and  the  most 
suitable  site  for,  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  the  best  means  of  construction. 
When  PubUc  Law  88-609  was  enacted  the 
expectation  was  that  site  surveys  in  Panama 
and  Colombia  would  begin  not  later  than 
January  1965.  This  expectation  was  the 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  June  SO. 
1968  reporting  date  and  was  a  factor  in  fix- 
ing the  (17.6  million  ceUlng  on  appropria- 

On  AprU  18,  1965,  the  President  appointed 
the  five  present  members  of  the  Commission 
from  private  Ufe.  After  the  Commission 
was  appointed,  it  adopted  a  plan  of  study 
that  attempted  to  adjust  the  study  program 
schedule  to  the  circumstance  that  the  fa- 
vorable dry  season  occurring  in  fiscal  year 
1965  had  already  passed.  At  that  time  the 
Commission  had  no  actual  on-the-ground 
experience  on  which  to  base  a  more  accurate 
time  and  cost  estimate.  The  new  program 
schedule  assumed  the  start  of  a  ftill-scale 
data  collection  beginning  in  January  1966 
with  completion  of  the  study  by  June  80 
1968.  Subsequent  events  have  so  altered 
the  original  program  that  it  U  now  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  seek  modification 
of  the  completion  date  and  the  appropria- 
tion ceUing  Imposed  by  Public  Law  88-609. 

In  September  1966,  it  became  apparent 
to  the  Commission  that  the  necessary  treat- 
ies with  Panama  and  ColombU  could  not 
be  negotiated  and  ratified  before  the  advent 
of  the  1966  dry  season.  It,  therefore  re- 
quested the  Department  of  State  to  direct 
its  immediate  efforts  towards  achieving 
early  agreements  for  site  surveys  only,  with 
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the  understanding  that  negotiations  for  sea- 
level  canal  treaties  would  continue  with  the 
hope  of  agreement  at  a  later  date.  The 
negotiations  on  site  surveys  Initiated  with 
Panama  In  October  1965  were  successfully 
concluded  In  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  on  February 
15,  laee.  a  slmUar  exchange  of  notes  with 
the  Colombian  Government  was  made  on 
October  35,  1966. 

Althoiigh  access  to  the  survey  route  In 
Panama  was  achieved  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  1966  dry  season,  only  limited  work  could 
be  accomplished  there  In  the  remaining 
weeks  of  dry  weather.  Dxirlng  the  negotia- 
tion period,  every  advantage  was  taken  to 
expedite  those  functions  not  requiring  ac- 
tual route  access.  Supplies  and  equipment 
were  purchased  and  stored,  but  full-scale 
data  collection  had  to  be  postponed  until 
January  1967.  In  spite  of  maximum  efforts 
during  this  period,  two  full  years  for  data 
collection  have  been  lost. 

The  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the 
Commission  can  reach  conclusions  concern- 
ing "the  best  means  of  constructing  such  a 
canal,  whether  by  conventional  or  nuclear 
excavation,"  Is  dependent  to  a  major  degree 
upon  the  progress  of  and  results  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  research  and 
development  program  In  this  field.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  craterlng  pro- 
gram fOT  fiscal  year  1968  includes  only  one 
test.  Thus,  It  now  appears  that  the  Plow- 
share program  will  fall  at  least  one  year 
behind  the  schedule  previously  presented 
to  the  Commission,  res\Utlng  In  ftirther  de- 
lay to  the  Canal  Study.  The  Commission 
will  continue  to  maintain  close  liaison  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  concerning 
our  correlative  studies  recognizing  that  re- 
search and  development  work  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  an  assiu-ed  timetable. 

Evaluating  the  alternatives  available  to 
the  Commission  for  completing  their  Inves- 
tigation and  study.  In  the  face  of  the  delay 
caused  by  dlfBcultles  In  starting  actual  on- 
site  surveys  and  the  delay  In  the  nuclear 
excavation  research  program,  the  Commis- 
sion has  determined  that  It  will  require 
untu  December  1,  1970,  to  complete  and 
cubmlt  Its  study. 

It  Is  also  apparent  to  the  Commission  that 
It  cannot  adequately  accomplish  its  tasks 
within  the  current  appropriation  limitation 
of  117.6  million.  The  current  estimate  of 
funds  required  to  complete  the  study  Is  $24 
million,  an  Increase  of  $6.5  million.  The 
major  Items  contributing  to  the  Increase 
In  estimated  cost  are  the  result  of  delays 
In  beginning  on-site  surveys,  more  realistic 
cost  estimates  based  upon  actual  field  con- 
ditions, and  other  changed  conditions.  In- 
cluded In  the  Commission's  present  cost  esti- 
mate are  funds  to  extend  the  study,  to  cover 
unprogrammed  Federal  pay  raises,  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  Commission  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  Commission  had  It  not  been  for  the 
Vietnam  requirements,  to  support  program 
changes  resulting  from  actual  on-site  con- 
ditions, to  support  a  program  stretchout 
which  will  restilt  from  the  extension  of  the 
nuclear  excavation  research  activities,  and 
other  requirements  resulting  from  condi- 
tions which  were  not  envisioned  In  the  orig- 
inal program  planning,  as  follows: 

Com.mis3i<m'a  revised  fiscal  program 

Additicmal  costs 
attributed  to  item 
Major  Item  affecting  cost  Increase: 
Delays    In    obtaining    survey 

agreements $1,803,000 

Unprogrammed     Federal     pay 

raises  400,000 

Vietnam  situation  (services 
originally  to  be  furnished  by 
DOD  at  little  or  no  coet  to 
the  Commission  but  no 
longer  available  due  to  Viet- 
nam requirements) 477,000 


Commission's   revised  fiscal   program — Coo. 

Additional  costs 
attributed  to  item 
Siajor    Item    affecting    coat    in- 
crease— continued 
Revisions  of  cost  estimates  re- 
sulting from  actual  field  ex- 
perience  $3,320,000 

Program  stretchout  resulting 
from  extension  of  nuclear 
excavation  research  activi- 
ties, budget  limitations,  and 
other  conditions  not  en- 
visioned In  the  original  pro- 
gram  planning 1,000,000 

Total    — 6,500,000 

Previous  study  estimate 17.600,000 

New  study  cost  estimate.  _  24,000,000 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission  considers  that  the  objec- 
tives of  PubUc  Law  88-609  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  extend  the  study  until  De- 
cember 1,  1970,  and  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation celling  to  $24.0  million  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  sufficient  time  and 
funds  to  complete  the  study  In  an  orderly 
and  efficient  manner. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
for  the  Commission  will  be  affected  by  the 
Inclosed  draft  bill.  Its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  during  this  session  of  Congress 
Is  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  the  draft  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  B.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 


SPECIAL  LOANS  FOR  YOUNG  FARM- 
ERS ENTERING  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  NEiaON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  introduce  the  Young  Fanners  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1967  to  make  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  available  to  young 
farmers. 

The  average  age  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers Is  now  well  over  50  years.  This  situ- 
ation Is  even  more  acute  in  dairy  farm- 
ing, where  operators  average  nearly  60 
years  of  age. 

The  fact  is  that  young  men  are  not 
entering  farming  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
replace  the  older  farmers  who  are  retir- 
ing or  taking  Jobs  in  the  city.  Besides 
having  attractive  opportunities  with  in- 
dustries and  businesses,  young  men  are 
staying  out  of  agriculture  because  of 
the  prohibitive  costs  of  entering  and 
staying  in  farming  today. 

The  monthly  mortgage  payments  for 
principal,  Interest,  and  taxes  for  an 
economically  sized  farm  unit  leaves  the 
farmer  with  so  little  of  his  income  that 
he  is  unable  to  provide  for  his  family 
as  well  as  his  counterpart  who  works  in 
the  city. 

This  prospect  discourages  many  3^ung 
people  who  would  otherwise  be  Interested 
in  farming  as  a  career. 

In  addition  to  the  sociological  prob- 
lems that  will  occur  when  the  family 
farm  disappears  from  rural  America,  the 
most  widespread  effect  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  cost  of  food  to 
the  consumer.  The  American  family 
farm  is  the  most  efficient,  most  effective 
producer  of  food  in  the  world.  Unless 
young  families  are  financially  able  to 
take  over  from  retiring  farm  families, 


future  food  production  will  be  placed  in 
Jeopardy  and  consumer  prices  for  essen- 
tial foods  can  be  expected  to  skyrocket. 
Our  yoimg  farmers  need  a  boost  to 
encourage  them  to  enter  and  remain  In 
farming.  This  assistance  is  available 
through  the  young  farmers  investment 
program. 

It  will  provide  real  estate  and  operat- 
ing loans  to  young  farmers  at  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent.  Half  of  the  mortgage 
would  be  amortized  over  40  years  with 
a  final  balloon  pasrment  of  the  remaining 
amount,  which  in  turn  could  be  refi- 
nanced. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  young 
farmers  investment  program  are: 

First.  Require  borrowers  to  repay  50 
percent  of  the  loan  with  interest  over  a 
period  of  time  up  to  40  years. 

Second.  Make  the  remaining  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan  due  and  payable  in  a 
lump  sum  or  balloon  payment  at  the  end 
of  a  40-year  mortgage  period,  with  a 
provision  for  refinancing. 

Third.  Limit  the  Interest  rate  to  4  per- 
cent, the  approximate  cost  of  the  money 
to  the  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1567)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  an 
alternate  method  of  maiking  loans  for 
acquisition  and  improvements  of  the 
farm,  needed  by  farm  families,  includ- 
ing young  farmers,  and  to  provide  the 
borrower  family  with  adequate  standards 
of  living  and  the  consumer  with  reason- 
able prices  for  dairy  and  other  agricul- 
tural products,  as  weU  as  to  maintain  and 
improve  national  health;  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houtt 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Young  Farmers  In- 
vestment Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  305  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  IMl 
Is  amended  by  changing  "Sec.  306"  to  read 
"Sxc.  305(a)"  and  by  adding  the  followlcj 
new  subsection  305(b) : 

"(d)  Direct  loans  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tions 302  and  303  for  acquiring  and  Improv- 
ing owner-operated  farms  without  regard  to 
the  limitations  of  section  305(a)  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  present  market  value  of  tbe 
farm  as  certified  by  the  county  committee. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
307(2),  any  such  loan  shall  bear  interest 
at  4  per  centimi  per  annimi.  That  part 
of  the  loan  which  Is  equal  to  the  normal  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  farm  as  Improved,  bat 
not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  loaa 
may  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  forty  yesrt 
The  balance  of  the  loan,  without  Interest, 
shall  become  due  and  payable  at  the  end 
of  such  period,  or  any  extension  thereof  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  If  the  farm  Is  then 
owned  and  operated  by  s  borrower  ellgUd' 
under  section  302,  or  at  such  earlier  date  u 
the  farm,  or  any  Interest  therein,  is  trans- 
ferred without  the  consent  or  approval  o! 
the  Secretary  to  an  Ineligible  person.  Wben 
the  balance  of  the  loan  becomes  due.  It  iluU 
bear  Interest  after  the  due  date." 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  12  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
iNOUTi],  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  further  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  re- 
strictions on  eligibility  for  long-term 
loans  by  Federal  land  banks. 

That  provision  of  the  law  presently 
provides  that  in  order  for  a  corporation 
to  be  eligible  for  a  loan  from  a  Federal 
land  bank  the  principal  part  of  the  cor- 
poration's income  must  be  derived  from 
farming  and  the  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration assume  personal  liability  for  the 
loan  to  the  extent  required  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

This  bill  would  permit  a  corporation 
to  qualify  for  a  Federal  land  bank  loan 
without  the  stockholders  assuming  per- 
sonal liability  for  the  loan  if  the  corpora- 
tion puts  up  security  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  concerned  to  be  adequate  to  insure 
repayment  of  the  loan.  All  other  exist- 
ing requirements  in  the  law  must  be  met 
by  the  corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1568)  to  amend  the  sixth 
paragraph  of  section  12  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended,  relating 
to  restrictions  on  eligibility  for  loans  by 
Federal  land  banks  introduced  by  Mr. 
FoNG  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Inouye)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commltee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCRE^ASES 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing,  for  appropriate  reference, 
five  bills  improving  the  social  security 
system,  including  an  automatic  increase 
In  benefits  to  cover  cost-of-living 
increases. 

Under  my  first  bill,  when  the  cost  of 
living  rises  3  percent  or  more  in  1  year, 
benefits  would  be  increased  correspond- 
ingly for  all  social  security  recipients. 

For  example,  if  the  cost  of  living  jumps 
3.9  percent,  benefits  for  social  security 
retirees,  survivors,  the  disabled,  all  bene- 
flclaries  in  fact,  would  be  Increased  3.9 
percent. 

My  bill  is  patterned  after  an  existing 
law  providing  automatic  cost-of-living 
Increases  for  civil  service  retirees. 

For  purposes  of  computing  the  amoimt 
by  which  living  costs  rise,  the  year  1967 
Is  provided  as  the  first  txase  year. 

Congress  will  undoubtedly  increase 
social  security  benefits  this  year  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  cost-of-living  increase 
since  1965,  when  the  last  social  security 
Increase  was  voted.  That  would  make 
1967  the  starting  point  for  computing 
future  cost-of-living  Increases. 

Whenever  the  cost  of  living  rises  3 
percent  or  more  above  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  in  1967,  social  security  bene- 
fits would  be  Increased  by  a  correspond- 
ing amount. 

The  year  the  increase  becomes  effec- 
tive would  then  become  the  new  base 


year  for  computing  rises  In  the  cost-of- 
living  Index. 

As  stated  last  week  in  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senate  Special  Conunittee 
on  Aging,  in  which  I  Joined: 

No  amendment  Is  more  necessary  to 
achievement  of  a  truly  sound  and  equitable 
social  security  system.  In  our  opinion,  than 
enactment  of  automatic  coet-of-Uvlng  In- 
creases In  old-age,  survivor  and  disability 
benefits. 

My  bill,  therefore,  carries  out  a  vital 
change  In  the  social  security  system 
recommended  by  the  minority  members 
on  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Social  security  is  an  insurance  pro- 
gram offering  protection  against  eco- 
nomic loss  of  income  caused  by  retire- 
ment, death  of  a  breadwiimer,  or  disa- 
bility. My  bill  for  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases  is  insurance  against 
economic  loss  of  income  caused  by  in- 
flation. 

My  second  bill  also  carries  out  a  prin- 
ciple endorsed  in  the  minority  views,  by 
raising  to  $2,400  the  amount  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  may  earn  without 
loss  of  social  security  benefits. 

Present  law  permits  earnings  of  $125 
a  month,  up  to  $1,500  a  year  without  im- 
posing any  deduction  in  social  security 
monthly  payments.  If  a  beneficiary 
earns  more  than  $1,500  a  year,  $1  in 
benefits  is  withhold  for  each  $2  of  an- 
nual earnings  between  $1,500  and  $2,700. 
A  beneficiary  loses  $1  in  benefits  for 
each  $1  earned  above  $2,700. 

In  offering  this  bill,  I  am  seeking  to 
liberalize  the  earnings  limit,  pending 
such  time  as  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  question  of  its  elimination  can  be 
made. 

As  the  minority  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  stated : 

Ideally,  It  probably  would  be  best  to  elimi- 
nate completely  penalties  applied  to  social 
security  beneficiaries  who  work.  There  Is 
considerable  support,  among  young  and  old, 
for  such  a  position. 

Social  Security  Administration  actuaries, 
however.  Inform  \is  that  such  action  would 
"cost  the  system"  In  excess  of  $2  billion  a 
year.  Such  funds  might  be  applied  to  the 
cost  of  other  Improvements  In  the  system. 

Regrettably,  almost  every  change  except 
the  cost-of-living  automatic  adjustment 
would  require  additional  funds.  Once  more 
the  question  of  balancing  one  Improvement 
against  another  In  the  spirit  of  realistic  com- 
promise becomes  necessary. 

Completely  unknown,  of  course,  is  how 
much  In  earnings  may  be  lost  to  OASDI 
beneficiaries  In  loss  of  earnings  because  the 
penalty  provision  encourages  them  to  avoid 
work  which  they  otherwise  would  like  to 
accept. 

It  would  appear  appropriate  to  make  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  both  sides  of  this 
"coet"  question.  It  might  show  a  net  bene- 
fit to  the  nation  from  complete  elimination 
of  the  "work  test"  even  with  a  $2  billion  coet 
to  social  security.  Possible  additional  Income 
taxes  realized  from  higher  earnings  might 
offset  the  Increased  load  on  the  social  security 
system. 

Pending  such  Investigation,  we  believe 
some  liberalization,  without  undue  cost  to 
the  social  security  system,  Is  badly  needed. 

The  minority  agreed  the  earnings  limit 
should  be  raised  to  "at  least  $2,100  a 
year,  or  $175  a  month." 

The  present  provision  of  law  helps  keep 
many  older  people  at  a  poverty  level  by 
such  a  low  ceiling  on  earnings.  My  bill 
raises  the  limit  from  $125  a  month  to 


$200  a  month,  and  tbe  yearly  limit  from 
$1,500  to  $2,400. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  Is  cos(>onsoring  this 
bill  with  me. 

My  third  bill  also  carries  out  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  minority  views  by 
permitting  widows  to  receive  100  percent 
of  the  social  security  benefit  of  her  de- 
ceased husband,  rather  than  82^2  per- 
cent as  at  present. 

Senator  Miller  is  also  cosponsoring 
this  bill. 

If  a  man's  primary  benefit  is  $100  a 
month,  while  he  and  his  wife  both  live, 
their  total  benefits  would  be  $150. 
Should  the  wife  die  in  such  a  situation, 
the  widower  would  revert  to  a  payment 
of  $100  a  month.  If  the  husband  should 
die,  however,  the  widow  would  only  re- 
ceive $82.50  a  month. 

If  anjrthing,  a  widow,  with  an  average 
greater  life  expectancy  than  a  widower, 
may  have  a  greater  need  for  her  social 
security  benefits.  Also,  her  opportimity 
to  supplement  social  security  with  other 
income  may  be  less. 

I  believe  present  law  unfairly  dis- 
criminates against  widows  and  should  be 
corrected. 

My  fourth  bill  seeks  to  fulfill  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging  by  raising  the 
monthly  minimum  social  security  bene- 
fit, now  $44,  to  $70.  The  minority  called 
for  a  meaningful  Increase  in  minimum 
benefits.  I  believe  the  increase  to  $70 
is  a  meaningful  increase. 

My  fifth  bill  follows  this  concept  by 
Increasing  monthly  benefits  for  those 
persons  past  72  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive $35  a  month  imder  a  provision  of 
law  enacted  by  Congress  last  year.  My 
bill  raises  the  monthly  benefit  to  $50  for 
the  primary  beneficiary,  with  $25— in- 
stead of  the  present  $17.50 — for  a  quali- 
fied spouse  w^0js  over  age  72. 

There  ar^Kiany  areas  where  the  social 
security  system  can  be  improved  to  pro- 
vide its  primary  objective,  a  minimum  of 
economic  security.  The  five  bills  I  am 
introducing  today  are  important  moves 
toward  that  goal.  They  will  help  pro- 
vide a  better  and  a  more  equitable  social 
security  program  for  all  Americans  cov- 
ered by  the  social  security  umbrella  of 
protection. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Senate  considers 
social  security  legislation  this  year,  the 
improvements  In  my  bills  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  1569.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 
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"COST-Or-LlVINO     INCREASX    IN    BeNDTTS. — 

"(w)  (1)  For  purposes  In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
annual  average  over  a  calender  year  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  Itema— United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1M7,  or  if  later,  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  In  which  the  most 
recent  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  has  been 
made  In  monthly  benefits  under  this  title 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  thla  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  As  soon  after  January  1.  1969,  and 
as  soon  after  January  1,  of  each  succeeding 
year  as  there  becomes  available  necessary 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  per  centum  of  Increase 
(If  any)  In  the  price  Index  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  with  the  close  of  the  preceding 
December  over  the  price  Index  for  the  base 
period.  If  the  Increase  occurring  In  the 
price  index  for  the  latest  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  whloh  a  determination  Is 
made  in  accordance  with  this  parsigraph  over 
the  price  index  for  the  base  period  Is  equal 
to  at  least  3  per  centum,  there  shall  be  made. 
In  accordance  with  the  succeeding  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  an  increase  In  the  monthly 
Insxirance  benefits  payable  under  this  title 
equal  to  the  per  centum  rise  In  the  price 
Index  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1 
per  centum. 

"(3)  Increases  In  such  Insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  on  or  after  April 
1  of  the  year  In  which  the  moet  recent  de- 
termination pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  la 
made. 

"(4)  1^  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Individual's  monthly  Insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded ) ,  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit of  such  individual. 

"(5)  Any  Increase  to  be  made  In  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  shall  be  applied  after  all 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied. 
If  the  amount  of  any  increase  payable  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
Is  not  a  mtiltlple  of  $0.10,  it  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  »0.10." 

By   Mr.   PONO    (for  himself   and  Mr. 
MiLUB)  : 

8. 1570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  siifferlng  deductions  from  the  In- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$125" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  strtUng 
out  ",  except  that  of  the  first  $1,200  of  such 
excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  If  It  Is  less  than 
$1,200) ,  an  amoiint  equal  to  one-half  thereof 
shall  not  be  included". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$126"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"•200". 

Sac.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

8. 1671.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  widows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  section 
202(e)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "82  >/^  per 
centum"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "100  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  1672.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  raise  from  $44  to  $70 
the  minimum  monthly  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  payable  thereunder. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  table 
In  section  216(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  all  the  figures  In 
columns  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  and  V  down  through 
the  line  which  reads: 


"26.41       I        2e.M       I         ea         |         no 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


I 


$28.04 


$65 
or  less 
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(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  monthly 
Insiirance  benefits  tmder  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  beginning  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted. 

S.  1673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  of  certain  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  72 : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  227(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$50",  and  by  striking  out 
"$17.60"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$25". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "$35" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$36"  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "$50". 

(2)  Section  2a8(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$60".  and  by  striking  out 
"$17.50"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$25". 

(3)  Section  228(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$17.60"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu   thereof  "$25". 

(4)  Section  228(c)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$36"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$50". 

(5)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$17.50"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$26". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  Insvir- 
ance  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  months  after  the  second  month 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted. 


FORMULATION,  ADOPTION,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, AND  PERIODIC  UP- 
DATING A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
FOR  THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS  AND 
CONTIGUOUS  RELATED  AND  IN- 
FLUENCINa  AREAS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  formu- 
lation, adoption,  administration,  and 
periodic  updating  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and 
contiguous  related  and  Influencing  areas. 

This  joint  resolution  is  similar  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  76  which  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress  and,  although 
reported  favorably  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  September  21,  1966, 
it  was  overlooked  by  the  Senate  in  the 
rush  of  business  Just  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution is  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  in  consultation 
with  the  Nation  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, to  enter  into  a  contract  with  an 


I 


I 


60.00 


$70.00 


I 


10140" 


$105.00" 


experienced  consultant  firm  of  national 
reputation  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  future  development  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  contiguous 
related  and  influencing  areas;  to  provide 
for  the  approval  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  by  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  further  provide  for  the  re- 
^w,  modification,  and  updating  of  the 
approved  comprehensive  plan  at  least 
once  every  5  years. 

This  Senate  Joint  resolution  does  noth- 
ing more  than  require  of  the  Congress 
the  same  considered  and  thoughtful 
long-range  planning  regarding  Its  own 
physical  surrounding  that  Congress  has 
required  of  other  governmental  bodies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest that  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and 
the  contiguous  related  and  Influencing 
areas  be  developed  and  maintained  In  a 
maimer  that  will  facilitate  the  functions 
of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government,  will  provide  Ingress 
and  egress  of  persons  associated  there- 
with, and  will  a.ssure  the  existence  at  all 
times  of  an  aesthetic  setting  appropriate 
to  the  seat  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  Justly  proud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
approiJrlately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  74)  to 
provide  for  the  formulation,  adoption, 
administration,  and  periodic  updating  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol grounds  and  contiguous  related  and 
influencing  areas.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
National  Capitol  Building  is  the  seat  of  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrunent:  and 

Whereas  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
was  originally  carefully  planned  as  an  attrac- 
tive city  with  facilities  which  for  many  years 
thereafter  were  adequate  for  the  efflclent 
functioning  of  the  said  branches  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  personnel  associated  therewith 
and  Interested  therein  eind  for  the  related 
movements  of  residents  of  and  visitors  to  the 
Nation's  Capital;  and 

Whereas  as  the  city  has  grown  In  popula- 
tion, various  supplemental  plans  have  been 
developed  from  time  to  time  for  the  city  as 
a  whole  and  for  individual  portions  thereof; 
and 
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Whereas  the  present  population  of  the  city 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  time  In  the  past  and 
will  xmdoubtedly  continue  to  expand;  and 

Whereas  the  functions  of  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  of  Government  and 
the  number  of  persons  associated  therewith 
have  likewise  expanded  greatly  beyond  the 
concepts  of  the  Initial  planning  process;  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  citizens  who  an- 
nually visit  the  Nation's  Capital  has  In- 
creased to  approximately  seven  mllUon  and  U 
anticipated  to  continue  to  Increase  In  future 
years;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  and  the 
contiguous  related  and  Influencing  areas  be 
developed  and  maintained  so  as  to  facilitate 
functions  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government,  the  access  and 
egress  of  persons  associated  therewith,  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  an  esthetic  setting 
therefor  appropriate  to  the  seat  of  the  legls- 
laUve  and  Judicial  branches  of  Government, 
of  which  all  Americans  can  Justly  be  proud, 
and  which  Interested  citizens  will  desire  to 
visit  and  will  find  pleasure  In  doing  so;  and 
Whereas  the  envUons  of  the  Capitol  In- 
clude many  houses  and  other  buildings  of 
historical  and  esthetic  Importance  whose 
preservation  will  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  distinction  of  the  Capital  City  and  the 
Capitol  Grounds;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  that  such  grounds  and 
areas  be  so  developed  and  maintained  It  is 
necessary  that  a  long-range  comprehensive 
plan  be  formulated,  adopted,  continually  ad- 
minUtered  and  periodically  updated  to  re- 
flect future  and  presently  unpredictable 
growth  and  changes  In  envlromnent  and 
circumstances:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved    by    the    Senate   and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled,   That   the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  consiUtatlon  with 
the  National  CapiUl  Planning  Commission 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
into  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
with  a  consultant  firm  of  national  reputation 
having  a  working  office  within  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  to  conduct  a  fuU  and 
complete  study  and  analysis  of  the  present 
and   anticipated  future   development  needs 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds   (as 
described   in   the   Act   of   July   31,    1946    as 
amended    (40  U.S.C.   193a))    and  the  con- 
tiguous and  related  Influencing  areas,  and, 
on  the  basis  of  such  study  and  analysis,  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  and  detaUed  plan  for 
the    suitable    development    (over    the   next 
twenty  years)    of  such   grounds  and   areas 
The  consultant  firm  selected  shall  be  prop- 
erly qualified  in  all  phases  of  the  formulation 
Of  a  comprehensive  plan,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  experience  In  related  factors,  such 
as    growth    trends,    socioeconomic    Impacts 
traffic  flow  and  terminal  facilities,  costs  and 
economic  feasibility,  civic  center  and  park- 
like    developments.    estheUc    considerations 
controls  imposed  by  subsurface  conditions,' 
design,  operation  and  malntenanoe  of  public 
facilities,  collection.  oodiflcaUon  and  use  of 
dato  related  to  planning  procedures  previ- 
ously prescribed  by  the  Congress  for  urban 
areas,  the  preparation  of  factual  and  illus- 
trated descriptive  prospectuses  and  reports 
and  similar  functions  essential  to  the  formu-' 
lation  of  an  adequate  and  realistic  compre- 
hensive plan.     In  preparing  such  compre- 
hensive plan,  due  consideration  shall  be  given 
to   populaUon    growth    of    the   Washington 
metropolitan  area,  populaUon  growth  of  the 
staffs  which  daUy  work  in  such  grounds  and 
theU  needs  for  access  and  egress,  facilities 
required  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  to 
the  grounds,  buildings  (their  occupancy,  use, 
and  services),  considerations  of  accesslbUlty 
to  and  IntercommunlcaUon  between  build- 
ings and  grounds,  open  green  areas,  priori- 
ties, relocations  resulting  from  developments 
and  all  Items  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  es- 
sential to  the  formulation  of  an  adequate 
and  realist)  0  comprehensive  plan.     During 
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the  course  of  its  work,  the  consultant  Arm 
shall  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  appropriate  com- 
mitteee  of  the  Congress,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  and  other  local  agencies 
associated  with  the  planning  process  A 
prelUnlnary  draft  of  the  report  to  contaUi 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
consultant  firm  shall  be  submitted  In  sixty 
copies  not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
firm  has  been  notified  to  proceed  with  the 
work  for  the  review  and  comment  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  National 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  and  other  local 
agencies  associated  with  the  planning  proc- 
ess, and  within  three  months  after  the  con- 
siUtant  Arm  has  been  provided  with  such 
comments,  It  shall  provide  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  one  thousand  copies  of  a  printed 
report,  properly  lUustrated  in  color,  deflning 
the  recommended  comprehensive  plan,  out- 
lining the  actions  required  for  Its  imple- 
mentation, and  containing  a  schedule  of 
apppoprlaUons  estimated  to  be  required 
therefor. 

S»c.  2.  The  contract  referred  to  In  the  first 
secUon  shaU  not  be  entered  Into  until  after 
the  approval  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  nor 
BbAll  the  plan  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
become  the  approved  comprehensive  plan 
imtll  appropriate  action  has  been  taken  by 
such  committees. 

Sec.  3.  Inasmuch  as  a  projected  compre- 
hensive plan  must  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  give  proper  recognition  to  future  de- 
velopments as  they  occur  and  which  cannot 
necessarily  be  fully  anticipated,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into 
a  contract  for  the  review  of  the  approved 
comprehensive  plan  at  intervals  not  greater 
than  five  years  and  to  submit  the  results  of 
such  review  to  the  committees  and  other 
agencies  mentioned  In  section  2  for  appro- 
priate consideration.  Such  periodic  reviews 
should  be  made  under  contract  with  the 
same  consultant  firm  which  prepared  the 
original  comprehensive  plan  unless  circum- 
stances Indicate  otherwise. 

Sbc.4.  Inasmuch  as  the  successful  Imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  requires  that  the 
buUdlngs  erected  by  the  United  States  be  of 
the  highest  architectural  quaUty,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  architects  for  such  buildings  shall 
be  made  by  a  conunlttee  which  shall  Include 
representatives  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  the  National  Capital 
PlannUig  Commission,  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  architectural  nro- 
fession.  *^ 

Sbc.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  1 


I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  practical  method  of 
redistributing  the  research  and  develop- 
ment grants,  contracts,  and  other  funds 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Is  requested  to  formulate  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  at  the  earUest  practica- 
ble date  its  recommendations  for  such 
changes  tn — 

(1)  the  laws  under  which  research  and 
development  funds  are  granted,  loaned,  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  scientific  or  educa- 
tional purposes;  or 

(2)  the  administration  of  such  laws; 

as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  such 
funds  to  all  qualified  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  such 
activities  In  any  geographical  area  and  to 
Insure  a  continuing  reservoir  of  scientific  and 
teaching  skills  and  capacities  throughout  the 
several  States. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT- 
AMENDMENT 

AICZNDMXNT    KO.    167 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore 
the  investment  credit  and  the  allowEince 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case 
of  certain  real  property,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILUB 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 


PRACnCAL  METHOD  OF  REDISTRI- 
BUTION OF  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT GRANTS 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  will  soon  hold  hearings  on  a 
better  distribution  of  the  research  grants 
and  expenditures  that  are  made  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  holding  these  hearings. 
I  am  very  much  Interested  in  them. 

The  Government  research  programs 
have  been  concentrated  In  a  very  few 
States,  and  this  Is  having  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  crops  and  acreages.  This  mal- 
distribution wIU  lead  to  maldistribution 
of  the  industries  of  tomorrow. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  925) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  establish  a  reserve  of  at  least  165 
million  ounces  of  silver  for  national  de- 
fense purposes,  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  S.  1485,  the 
Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  of 
1967.  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
S.  1485.  the  Intergovernmental  Man- 
Po^r  Act  of  1967.  at  the  next  printing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
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Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Psu.] 
be  added  as  coeponsor  of  the  following 
bills:  S.  699,  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1967;  and,  S.  1485,  Inter- 
governmental Manpower  Act  of  1967,  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bills. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
giniA  [Mr.  Randolph  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  bill.  S.  515,  to  make  dese- 
cration of  the  American  flag  a  criminal 
offense,  at  the  bill's  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOee]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the 
next  printing  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 21,  expressing  the  approval  and 
support  of  Congress  of  the  selection  of 
the  U.S.  Ski  Association  that  Jackson 
Hole  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  be  desig- 
nated as  the  site  for  the  1970  Interna- 
tional Ski  Federation  World  Ski  Cham- 
pionships.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MU3KTE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations will  hold  hearings  on  April  26, 
27,  and  28,  to  consider  two  bills  directed 
to  Improving  the  quality  and  manage- 
ment of  administrative  personnel  at 
State  and  local  levels  of  government. 
The  first  is  S.  1485,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Manpower  Act  of  1967,  which  was 
introduced  on  April  11  of  this  year.  This 
bin  would  carry  out  the  reoMnmenda- 
tlons  of  the  President  made  in  his  recent 
message  on  the  qiiality  of  American 
government.  The  second  is  S.  699,  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1967,  which  was  introduced  January  28 
of  this  year,  and  was  developed  from 
studies  and  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. 

The  hearings  for  April  26  will  be  in 
room  1202,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
begirming  at  9:30  a.m.  Hearings  for 
April  27  will  be  held  at  location  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  For  April  28,  the  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  3302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  beginning  at  9:30 
ajn. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  should  notify  the  subcommit- 
tee, room  357  Senate  Office  Building, 
extension  4718,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  scheduled  as  a  witness. 


first  session,  and  the  accompanjrlng  re- 
port thereon.  House  Report  No.  124,  re- 
garding sunendlng  titles  5,  14,  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law, 
and  to  improve  the  Code. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  Is  to  advise 
any  and  all  interested  parties  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the  sub- 
committee and  that  the  subcommittee 
desires  to  have  any  statements  or  com- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  statements  or  comments  re- 
quested are  for  the  piupose  of  allowing 
any  ajid  all  persons  to  express  their  views 
as  to  such  legislation. 

It  is  required  that  such  statements  or 
comments  be  forwarded  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  and  Codification  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  room 
341,  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  on  or 
before  May  9, 1967. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Habt],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1,  and 
myself,  sis  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  HH.  5876,  AN 
ACT  TO  AMEND  TITLES  5,  14,  AND 
37,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO 
CODIFY  RECENT  LAW,  AND  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  CODE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Revi- 
sion and  Codification  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  the  subcommittee  now  has  under 
consideration  H.H.  5876,  90th  Congress, 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination : 

Robert  H.  McBrlde,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  E)emocratlc  Republic 
of  the  Congo. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1161)  to  establish 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1191)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States  recovered  by 
the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  Einnounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8363) 
authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  prosecution  of  projects  hi  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


United  States  recovered  by  the  Confed- 
erated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  In- 
dians of  the  Flathead  Reservation  in 
Montana,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (KM.  8363)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  prosecution 
of  projects  in  certain  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  atmoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1177)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  a  judgment  against  the 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  18,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1177)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  a  judgment 
agtiinst  the  United  States  recovered  by 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flathead  Reser- 
vation in  Montana. 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague,  the  distingxiished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  has  performed  a 
service  of  widespread  benefit  to  Montana 
students  and  parents.  In  a  special  re- 
port, he  has  described  how  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  builds  on  the 
joint  cooperative  efforts  of  private  lend- 
ers and  guaranty  agencies. 

Afl  Senator  Mitcalf  states  In  his  re- 
port: 

The  concept  of  guaranteed  loans  for  high- 
er education  is  not  entirely  new.  Several 
states  have  had  guaranty  programs  In  oper- 
ation for  the  better  part  of  a  decade.  Private 
non-proflt  guaranty  effort,  notably  through 
United  Students  Aid  Funds,  Inc..  has  also 
been  active  since  1960.  However,  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966,  new  stimulus  and  new  pub- 
licity focused  on  guaranteed  student  loans. 

This  report  describes  the  excellent  vol- 
untary participation  of  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  in  meeting  a  clearly  iden- 
tified pubUc  social  need.  Because  of  the 
national  interest  In  this  concept  and  pro- 
gram, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert the  report  of  Senator  Lek  Metcalt 
in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spsci&l  Report  From  Wabhinoton,  D.C, 
BT  Senator  Lec  Mxtcalf 

Pew  activities  commend  themselves  more 
warmly  to  us  than  thoee  which  help  young 
people  to  acquire  a  better  education. 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  and,  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  theee  is  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  Too  little 
is  known  about  this  program  and  about  the 
work  private  lenders  and  guaranty  agencies 
have  done  to  make  it  function.  For  example. 
In  Montana  over  the  past  several  years  pri- 
vate lenders  have  made  available  almost  91.6 
million  to  Montana's  college  students  under 
guaranteed  loan  arrangements.  As  of  the 
most  recent  report  I  have.  98  Montana  banks 
are  making  student  loans  under  this 
program. 

This  type  of  lending  Is  quite  different  from 
other  and  more  familiar  financial  aids.    It 
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brings  together  the  student,  hU  home-town 
bank,  his  college,  the  guaranty  agency — and 
In  recent  months  our  federal  government. 

Oenerally  <and  Montana  Is  fairly  typical) 
It  works  this  way:  The  guaranty  agency 
maintains  a  reserve  fund.  Private  commer- 
cial lenders  will  lend  from  $10  to  $12.50  on 
the  average  for  every  dollar  the  guaranty 
agency  keeps  in  this  reserve.  The  coUege 
certifies  the  student's  attendance.  Then, 
when  a  lender  agrees  to  make  the  loan  the 
guaranty  agency  endorses  it— or  in  more 
familiar  terms,  the  giiaranty  agency  coelgns 
the  student's  note  so  that  If  be  later  falls 
to  repay  It  the  guaranty  agency  will  make 
It  good. 

The  student  makes  no  payments,  principal 
or  Interest,  until  he  leaves  school.  Mean- 
while, the  federal  government  under  the  1965 
Higher  Education  Act  pays  all  the  Interest 
while  the  borrower  is  In  school,  half  of  It 
after  he  leaves. 

The  concept  of  guaranteed  loans  for  higher 
education  Is  not  entirely  new.  Several  states 
have  had  guaranty  programs  In  operation 
for  the  better  part  of  a  decade.  Private 
nonprofit  guaranty  effort,  notably  through 
United  Students  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  has  also 
been  active  since  1960.  However,  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966,  new  stimulus  and  new  publicity 
focused  on  guaranteed  student  loans.  Chief 
stimulus,  of  course,  was  the  interest  subsidy 
already  mentioned. 

Additionally,  under  that  law  the  federal 
government  made  available  so-called  seed- 
money  advances  totaling  $17JS  million  over 
a  two-year  period  to  help  strengthen  or 
establish  private  and  state  guaranty  pro- 
grams. These  seed-money  advances  were 
computed  according  to  college-age  popula- 
tion, and  allocations  on  behalf  of  Montana 
residents  amounted  to  $76,000.  At  this  point, 
these  seed-money  advances  and  the  Interest 
subsidy  payments  represent  the  extent  of 
federal  Involvement. 

It  Is  worth  recalling  here  that  President 
Johnson  originally  proposed  to  Congress  that 
our  federal  government  also  function  as  an 
active  guarantor.  Before  the  bill  was  passed 
this  proposal  was  modified.  As  the  bill 
finally  evolved  it  provided  a  federal  guar- 
antee on  a  stand-by  basis  only — to  become 
operative  If  state  and  private  guaranty  pro- 
grams were  unable  to  do  the  Job.  Thus  far. 
state  and  private  agencies  are  operating  In 
all  60  states,  and  the  federal  guarantee  still 
remains  stand-by  and  inoperative.  Montana 
has  contracted  for  the  administration  of  a 
guaranty  program  for  the  State.  The  oper- 
ating agency  vmder  this  arrangement  la 
United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc.  (USAF),  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  headquartered 
in  New  York.  The  banks  in  Montana  have 
contributed  $20,000  to  the  reserve  fund  for 
the  USAF. 

The  dollar  volume  of  g^uaranteed  loans  has 
grown  remarkably  each  year,  as  more  lend- 
ers enter  the  program  and  guaranty  capacity 
continues  to  expand.  The  performance  rec- 
ord In  1966  was  close  to  spectacular,  con- 
sidering the  special  hurdles  which  confronted 
all  who  participated.  During  the  six  months 
from  July  through  December,  1966,  some 
200.000  students  across  the  Nation  borrowed 
more  than  $170  million  in  guaranteed  loans. 

This  Is  real  cause  for  confidence  and  for 
some  optimism  about  the  future.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  special  problems  must 
be  faced  squarely,  and  at  once  If  the  exist- 
ing g\iaranty  program,  or  indeed  any  guar- 
anty program,  la  to  succeed. 

Lenders,  including  those  in  Montana,  have 
rendered  a  splendid  public  service  In  the 
guaranteed  loan  field.  But,  as  demand  grows 
and  more  students  participate,  the  program 
win  need  more  lenders — many  thousands 
more  In  all  60  states.  If  more  lenders  do  not 
become  Involved,  then  the  load  will  fall  even 
more  heavily  and,  In  fact,  unfairly  on  those 
who  do  participate.    Clearly,  the  best  route 


to  success  Is  greatly  expanded  lender  par- 
ticipation— in  Montana  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  problems  area,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  reason  to  examine  critically  its  own 
role  and  its  own  performance  as  we  assess 
developments  since  passage  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Federal  regulations  under  the  new  Act 
were  delayed  for  months.  The  President 
signed  the  blU  into  law  on  November  8, 
1965 — yet  it  was  almost  time  for  the  1966 
Fall  semester  before  students,  lenders,  guar- 
anty agencies,  and  colleges  finally  got  some 
clear  procediutd  signals  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

Even  then  the  paperwork  imposed  by  the 
federal  government  proved  an  enormous  ob- 
stacle. That  these  first  paperwork  require- 
ments of  the  Office  of  Education  were  im- 
reasonable  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  In 
the  face  of  immediate  heavy  protests  they 
sharply  curtailed  their  first  demands.  It 
would  be  s\irprising  if  still  more  could  not 
be  done  In  this  regard,  and  we  will  continue 
to  urge  that  course  on  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  reclaim 
the  ground  that  was  lost  when  these  early 
paperwork  demands  not  only  dlscoxiraged 
many  new  lenders  but  also  drove  literally 
hundreds  of  older  established  lenders  out 
of  the  program. 

Tight  money  and  rising  Interest  rates  were 
an  added  1966  hurdle,  a  hurdle  not  yet  com- 
pletely behind  us.  The  law  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum Interest  at  6%  simple.  Many  lenders 
claim  this  is  less  than  a  break-even  return 
on  this  type  of  transaction.  A  special  task 
force  is  currently  at  work  under  Treas- 
mry  Department  auspices  Investigating  this 
claim. 

Sensible  paperwork  requirements  from  the 
Office  of  Education  along  with  a  break-even 
Interest  rate  to  lenders,  can  do  much  to  en- 
courage the  expanded  lender  participation 
this  program  needs.  It  would  be  most  re- 
grettable If  obstacles  like  these  were  per- 
mitted to  stlfie  the  progress,  and  the  high 
promise,  of  guaranteed  education  loans.  The 
real  genius  of  this  program  Is  its  capacity 
to  involve  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
In  voluntarily  helping  to  meet  a  public  so- 
cial need.  We  must  Impress  upon  all  who 
work  with  this  program,  including  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  that  the  public  interest 
is  served  best  when  this  kind  of  private 
effort  is  encouraged — not  when  it  Is  Im- 
peded. 

Many  students  have  asked  me  how  to  go 
about  getting  a  guaranteed  loan.  Tour  first 
stop  should  be  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Of- 
ficer at  your  college.  He  will  have  all  the 
Information,  all  the  forms,  and  must  certify 
your  enrollment  before  a  lender  makes  a 
loan.  Your  home-town  bank,  of  course.  Is 
also  a  good  place  to  call.  Mr.  R.  C.  Wallace, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Montana  Bank- 
ers Association.  347  North  Main  Street,  Hel- 
ena or  Mr.  Edward  W.  Nelson,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Montana  University  System  at 
Helena,  can  likewise  help  you  with  up-to- 
date  details. 

Bear  in  mind  that  while  we've  talked  here 
principally  about  higher  education,  there  is 
also  a  parallel  program  for  guaranteed  loans 
for  students  at  vocational  schools.  On  these 
loans,  I  would  again  recommend  that  your 
first  Inquiry  be  made  at  the  school. 


ACUTE  NEED  FOR  DAIRY  FARM 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  American  consumer  has  become 
convinced  that  something  must  be  done 
for  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country. 
The  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  has  asked  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  study  the  dadry  im- 
port problem. 

The  problem  in  the  dairy  farm  Indus- 


try is  very  easy  to  vmderstand.  Certain 
manufactured  dairy  products  are  not 
under  import  quotas.  So  countries  with 
surplus  milk  manufacture  it  into  these 
products  which  are  not  regulated  and 
can  ship  these  products  into  this  coun- 
try in  any  amount.  These  products  do 
not  have  to  meet  the  sanitary  stand- 
ards this  country's  products  must  meet 
and,  of  course,  foreign  labor  is  much 
cheaper.  This  means  our  dairy  farmers 
must  compete  with  products  which  are 
made  more  cheaply,  and  of  course,  he 
cannot. 

As  a  result,  the  dairy  farmer  is  not  re- 
ceiving a  fair  return  for  his  Investment 
and  long  hours.  So,  many  are  selling 
their  herds  and  quitting  the  farm. 

The  result  of  this,  unless  something  is 
done,  will  be  a  shortage  of  milk. 

The  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission— which  will  imdoubtedly  result 
in  the  curbing  of  imports  under  section 
22 — ^Ls  not  a  long-range  solution,  nor  is 
it  even  Immediate.  The  study  will  take 
time.  While  the  study  is  going  on,  im- 
porters will  step  up  their  shipments  of 
dairy  products  to  this  country. 

Section  22  is  not  enough.  What  is 
needed  is  a  new  law.  What  is  needed  is 
some  action  that  will  show  the  dairy 
farmers  that  they  will  not  have  to  wait 
until  a  crisis  develops  before  we  react 
to  their  problems. 

There  is  a  realistic  way  to  put  an  end 
to  this  problem.  The  Dairy  Imp>ort  Act 
of  1967  would  set  reasonable  quotas  and 
allow  foreign  countries  to  share  in  our 
markets.  It  is  cosponsored  by  52  Sena- 
tors, including  myself. 

It  would  allow  continued  import  of 
dairy  products  based  on  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  imports  for  the  base  years 
1961-65.  If  domestic  consimiption  In- 
creases or  decreases,  the  bill  allows  for 
a  corresponding  change  in  quotas.  The 
President  would  be  permitted  to  increase 
quotas  if  in  the  national  interest. 

This  bill  would  close  the  loopholes 
through  which  an  estimated  4  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  in  the  form 
of  dairy  products  is  expected  to  be 
shipped  into  the  country  this  year. 

The  dairy  farmer  must  have  some  pro- 
tection against  low-cost,  and  usually 
Government-subsidized,  dairy  products 
from  abroad. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion has  said  that  this  flow  of  imchecked 
dairy  Imports  is  the  number  1  problem 
facing  the  dairy  farmer  today. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  disheartened 
to  learn  that  products  from  abroad  are 
allowed  unlimited  entry  just  when  a 
workable  balance  between  milk  supplies 
and  market  requirements  was  achieved 
after  a  period  of  15  years  of  milk  sur- 
pluses and  depression  prices. 

This  is  not  just  a  farm  problem.  Milk 
and  dairy  products  constitute  the  largest 
portion  of  our  diet.  The  supplies  needed 
to  feed  our  growing  population  with  fresh 
fluid  milk  and  dairy  *piyKiucts  can  only 
come  from  domestic  sources. 

Our  dairy  farmers  need  some  assur- 
ance of  continuing  markets  at  reasonable 
prices  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  domestic 
production. 

We  can  give  farmers  this  assurance  by 
passing  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  spoken  well.  We 
are  steadily  increasing  our  imports  of 
dairy  products  into  this  country,  and 
that  makes  the  importers  and  the  big 
dairy  distributors  very  happy.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  well  knows  that  the 
importers  and  the  big  distributors  are 
far  better  campaign  contributors  than 
the  farmers  and  seemingly  have  far  more 
Influence  at  the  seat  of  Government. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  know  of  no  one 
better  qualified  to  speak  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  farmer  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  in 
working  with  and  helping  farmers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  get  the 
assistance  that  the  farmer  needs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  said  that  we  are  becoming  more 
dependent  on  imported  dairy  products, 
he  made  an  understatement.  We  are 
going  to  be  more  and  more  dependent 
on  imported  dairy  products,  and  that 
puts  the  fixing  of  the  price  and  control 
of  distribution  more  and  more  in  ihe 
hands  of  the  importing  corporations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  if 
I  have  sufficient  time  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
accord  with  what  has  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  and  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Anam].  The  situa- 
tion is  serious,  and  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture certainly  needs  attention. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
with  regard  to  an  industry  that  is  in 
serious  difficulty. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I,  too, 
wish  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  the  fine  £-nd  appropri- 
ate statement  that  he  has  made. 


ECONOMIC  PLIGHT  OP  FARMERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  as  well  as  the  general  public 
is  aware  of  the  unrest  among  farmers. 
There  has  been  considerable  publicity 
about  farmers  withholding  their  com- 
modities from  the  market  in  the  hope 
that  this  might  bring  about  a  better  and 
more  equitable  price. 

Other  farm  groups  have  annoimeed 
their  intention  not  to  use  their  remain- 
ing few  dollars  or  any  credit  they  may 
have  left  to  purchase  new  equipment. 
Still  others,  because  of  the  low  price  of 
wheat,  have  Indicated  their  intention  not 
to  incresise  their  acreage,  since  to  do  so 
could  result  in  even  lower  prices. 

It  la  regrettable  that  so  few  of  our 
people  realize  the  difficult  problem  farm- 
ers have  in  making  ends  meet.  Farm 
prices  did  increase  somewhat  last  year 
but  have  now  dropped  7  percent  from 
that  relatively  low  leveL   The  prices  paid 


to  farmers  today  are  actually  2  percent 
below  those  they  received  during  the 
1947-49  period. 

Farm  machinery  prices — and  this  is  a 
big  Item  In  any  farm  operation — have 
risen  24  percent  since  1959  and  labor 
costs  are  up  35  percent  since  that  time. 
Farmers  net  earnings  are  among  the 
lowest  of  any  segment  of  our  economy. 
The  per  capita  average  Income  of  farm- 
ers is  less  thsji  $1,700  in  yearly  earnings, 
which  is  60  percent  below  the  average 
earnings  of  nonfarmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter  yes- 
terday that  describes  the  farmers'  plight 
in  far  more  understandable  terms  than 
any  of  our  economists  have  expressed  it. 

Let  me  read  the  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Harold  Debertin  of  Parshall.  N.  Dak., 
dated  April  14, 1967.  This  farmer  writes 
as  follows: 

Just  a  line  from  the  grass  roots.  I've  been 
overhauling  my  old  Mollne  tractor  and  bad 
to  buy  a  new  manifold  for  It.  Price  was  over 
$60  for  the  main  part  of  manifold.  There  was 
another  small  part  that  I  should  have  bad 
for  tl4.95  and  this  did  not  Include  the  Intake 
part  of  manifold.  This  is  for  a  U-Mollne — 
not  a  big  tractor. 

A  manifold  on  a  tractor  is  a  relatively 
small  piece  of  cast  iron,  and  the  fact  that 
its  cost  has  risen  to  $60  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  cost 
of  farm  operations. 
Mr.  Debertin  states  further: 
On  the  other  hand  we  took  30  dozen  good 
big  eggs  to  the  local  locker  plant  and  received 
about  (6.50.  I  read  that  wool  Is  down.  It 
seems  to  me  there  Is  a  lot  of  farm  sales  this 
year.  Is  this  the  answer?  Qiilt  farming? 
If  the  farmers  leave  what  happens  to  REA? 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  bottom  block 
which  Is  the  farmer  Is  pulled  out  a  lot  of 
the  rest  of  the  pUe  are  going  to  come  down. 
But  we  cannot  go  on  borrowed  money  for 
long. 

Mr.  President,  in  simple  terms  this  ex- 
plains better  than  can  any  Member  of 
Congress  the  problem  farmers  face  today. 
Oiu"  farmers  are  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers in  the  world.  They  not  only  pro- 
vide our  nearly  200  million  people  with 
abundant,  cheap  food  but,  in  addition, 
make  possible  yearly  exports  of  approxi- 
mately $7  billion. 

If  the  average  farmer  is  to  be  able 
to  stay  in  the  farming  business,  he  has 
to  have  better  prices  than  he  Is  getting 
today.  The  answer  to  this  is  not  aban- 
doning price  supports  as  many — even  a 
few  ill-advised  farm  leaders — seem  to 
think.  The  low  price  of  eggs  which  Mr. 
Debertin  mentions  is  a  good  example  as 
this  is  not  a  price-supported  commodity. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  small  producers  of 
eggs  were  driven  out  of  business  long 
ago  and  the  production  now  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  huge  producers. 

Mr.  President,  not  the  least  ofifche  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  present  low  prices 
for  many  major  commodities  is  tliat  of 
excessive  imports.  Imports  of  dairy 
commodities  alone  have  Increased  more 
than  300  percent  in  the  past  year.  There 
is  a  very  similar  situation  with  respect  to 
beef  and  mutton. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
for  the  wonderful  Job  they  have  done  in 
producing  two  of  the  most  important 
things  in  life— food  and  fiber.    To  the 


great  credit  of  farmers,  you  do  not  find 
them  or  their  sons  burning  draft  cards 
or  the  American  flag  which  seems  to  be 
a  means  of  getting  attention  these  days, 
especially  by  the  long-haired  beatniks. 


JOHN  C.  BROGER— DIRECTOR  FOR 
ARMED  FORCES  INFORMATION 
AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
John  C.  Broger  occupies  the  highly  im- 
portant post  of  Director  for  Armed 
Forces  Information  and  Education  in  our 
Defense  Department.  In  this  position  he 
is  responsible  for  informational  and  edu- 
cational activities  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  February  6.  1967,  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  this  official  was 
quoted  as  having  said : 

I  am  against  extremism  In  any  form,  but 
I'm  against  extremism  of  the  left  more  than 
of  the  right. 

I  ask  does  he  consider  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  an  obnoxious  left 
wing  extremist  organization?  If  not.  is 
he  just  referring  only  to  that  ragtag 
splinter  group  of  Commimlsts  which  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  now  num- 
ber 8.000  in  the  United  States? 

On  February  9. 1  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  stating  that  if  Bro- 
ger was  quoted  correctly  and  if  this  is.  in 
fact,  his  view,  then  It  is  absolutely  in- 
excusable that  he  should  remain  in  the 
sensitive  position  he  now  holds. 

Evidently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did 
not  consider  this  to  be  a  matter  which 
merited  his  personal  attention,  as  on 
February  17  I  received  a  letter  from 
Lt.  Gen.  J.  B.  Lampert  in  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  in  which  General  Lampert  re- 
ported: 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Broger  and  he  assures  me  that  he  did  not 
make  this  statement.  His  clear  recollection 
of  bis  discussion  with  the  reporter  for  News- 
week magazine  Is  that  be  stated,  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  that  he  was  against 
extremes  of  the  right  or  of  the  left  or  an; 
other  extremes  so  far  as  that  Is  concerned. 

I  subsequently  spoke  with  Dom  D.  Bon- 
afede,  the  reporter  for  Newsweek  maga- 
zine who  interviewed  Mr.  Broger  and 
wrote  the  story  in  Newsweek  that  con- 
tained the  statement  In  question.  Mr. 
Bonafede  told  me  that  John  C.  Broger 
did  Indeed  make  this  statement  to  him 
directly  as  he  reported  it,  stating  the 
exact  time  and  place  when  the  statement 
was  made.  His  detailed  statement  of 
facts  was  very  convincing  to  me. 

On  March  4, 1  again  wrote  to  Secretary 
McNamara  informing  him  of  my  conver- 
sation with  Dom  Bonafede  and  of  the 
obvious  discrepancy  between  what  Broger 
claims  he  said  and  what  Bonafede  quoted 
him  as  saying. 

On  March  11,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  D.  Morris  replied  stat- 
ing that  Mr.  Broger  again  denied  making 
the  statement  In  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  appears  I  am  getting  along  in 
the  world.  My  first  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary was  answered  by  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. My  second  merited  a  reply  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  Perhaps  my  re- 
marks today  will  finally  merit  the  Secre- 
tary's attention.    I  hope  so,  as  I  do  not 
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take  lightly  a  matter  involving  the  edu- 
cation and  information  received  by  mil- 
lions of  American  servicemen. 

Mr.  President,  very  definitely,  in  my 
considered  judgment,  Broger  told  Dom 
D.  Bonafede  precisely  what  this  reporter 
for  Newsweek  reported  he  told  him.  1 
have  made  careful  research  regarding 
both  Mr.  Broger  and  Mr.  Bonafede.  1 
believe  the  Newsweek  reporter  has  a 
reputation  as  an  objective  writer.  I  con- 
sider that  Broger  was  not  telling  the 
truth  when  he  stated  to  General  Lampert 
that  he  was  Incorrectly  quoted. 

Furthermore,  this  statement  appeared 
In  the  February  6  issue  of  Newsweek 
over  a  month  ago.  and  to  date  I  have  not 
read  any  public  retraction  or  correction 
Issued  by  Mr.  Broger  in  Newsweek  mag- 
azine or  elsewhere.  I  am  convinced  that 
Broger  made  this  statement  In  the  exact 
words  as  quoted. 

Mr.  President,  the  official  responsible 
for  information  and  educational  activi- 
ties in  our  Armed  Forces  should  be  equal- 
ly opposed  to  extremism  in  any  form 
whether  It  be  to  communism  on  the  ex- 
treme left  or  to  the  fascism  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  the  Liberty  Lobby,  and 
other  extremist  rlghtwlng  fringe  orga- 
nizations. Political  extremism  is  some- 
what like  pregnancy— either  the  young 
lady  is  or  Is  not^and  It  is  absurd  to  make 
differentiation,  especially  for  a  highly 
placed  public  servant  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence the  information  and  education 
received  by  millions  of  American  serv- 
icemen. 

It  is  deplorable  that  information  and 
education  received  by  American  service- 
men should  be  disseminated  and  cen- 
sored by  an  official  so  lacking  in  good 
Judgment. 

Of  course,  such  a  high  public  official 
should  be  violently  opposed  to  Commu- 
nists and  communism  and  ragtag  left- 
wing  extremists  of  that  ilk.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  from  tlUs  official's 
statement  that  he  does  not  find  the  ex- 
tremism of  the  John  Birch  Society,  for 
example,  to  be  as  obnoxious,  objection- 
able and  as  un-American  as  leftwing  ex- 
tremism. 

Secretary  McNamara  may  not  consider 
mis  Incident  Important  enough  to  merit 
his  personal  attention.  That  is  unfor- 
tunate. However,  as  a  Senator  of  the 
united  States,  I  consider  that  I  have  the 
obligation  to  denounce  a  situation  where- 
by much  of  the  Information  received  by 
millions  of  young  American  servicemen 
thousands  of  them  from  Ohio,  is  disseml-' 
nated  and  censored  by  a  public  official 
so  lacking  in  good  Judgment  and  candor. 
If  John  Broger  held  some  other  posi- 
tion In  the  Defense  Department  it  would 
probably  be  Immaterial  whether  this 
man  holds  a  higher  opinion  of  rightwlng 
extremists  such  as  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  the  Liberty  Lobby.  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  or  the  Minute- 
men  to  name  a  few  lunatic  rightwlng  ex- 
tremist organizations,  many  of  whose 
leaders  are  f  asclst-mlnded. 

However,  in  the  position  Broger  occu- 
pies, that  high  official  should  despise  ex- 
tremists of  the  right  and  extremists  of 
the  left  as  being  equally  un-American. 
«  Is  unfortunate  that  a  high  official  in 
our  Government,  particularly  one  with 


authority  over  informational  and  educa- 
tional activities  to  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  should  make  such  differentiation. 

Mr.  President,  the  end  result  of  ex- 
tremism If  tolerated  in  this  country 
whether  of  the  right  or  left  would  be  de- 
struction of  our  Constitution  and  of  the 
American  dream  of  freedom  and  equality 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  should 
immediately  remove  John  C.  Broger  from 
his  present  important  post.  In  the  De- 
fense Department  there  is  a  civil  defense 
division  replete  with  a  staff  of  castoffs 
from  other  Government  agencies  who 
last  year  wasted  more  than  $900,000 
of  taxpayers'  money  on  propaganda 
pamphlets  while  sitting  around  waiting 
for  the  bomb  to  drop  and  writing  mes- 
sages to  each  other.  This  would  be  a 
good  division  for  John  C.  Brewer 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER"  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DAILY  PRAYERS  BY  WESLEYAN 
SERVICE  GUILD,  TRINITY  METH- 
ODIST CHURCH,  McLEAN,  VA..  FOR 
AMERICAN  TROOPS  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  a  limited  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
limited  to  the  extent  that  it  has  not 
been  widened  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Vietnam.  It  is  limited  in  the  help  that 
the  United  States  Is  receiving  from  other 
nations.  But  so  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned,  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  not  a  limited  war.  The  United  States 
is  engaged  In  a  full-scale  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  there  438,000  men  on  the 
ground.  We  have  another  65,000  aboard 
ship.    We  have  42.000  In  Thailand. 

And  what  about  American  casualties? 
During  1966  our  Nation  suffered  35  000 
battle  casualties,  killed  and  wounded. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1967  American 
casualties  In  Vietnam  have  totaled 
16.000.  If  we  annualize  that  figure,  it 
will  mean.  If  the  casualties  continue  at 
the  same  rate,  more  than  60,000  Amer- 
icans will  have  been  killed  or  wounded 
In  that  struggle. 

That  brings  me  to  a  letter  which  I 
received  this  morning.  It  is  from  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  McLean, 
Va.  It  Is  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  Service  Guild  of  Trinity  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  members  of  that 
service  guild  have  pledged  themselves  to 
pray  dally  for  the  American  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

I  feel  that  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  women  of  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Church  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  pleased  this  morning  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  letter, 
signed  by  Mrs.  W.  Edward  White,  presi- 
dent of  Wesleyan  Service  Guild.  Trinity 
Methodist  Church,  McLean.  Va.,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  guild.   I  commend 
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her,  I  commend  them,  and  I  commend 
the  church  of  which  she  is  a  member  for 
focusing  attention  on  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam and  urging  that  throughout  our 
Nation  more  and  more  groups  pray  dally 
for  those  men  who  have  been  drafted 
and  sent  12,000  miles  from  the  city  of 
Washington  to  fight.  They  deserve  and 
need  the  prayers  of  our  people. 

I  close  with  two  paragraphs  from 
the  letter  which  I  commend  to  all 
Americans : 

We  are  concerned  with  the  activities  to 
Viet  Nam  and  our  country's  Involvement 
there.  Even  In  our  small  group  opinions  of 
Individuals  differ  but  we  are  united  in  feel- 
ing that  our  nation  as  a  whole  should  be 
called  to  prayer. 

Many  things  have  been  said  and  written 
about  Viet  Nam.  demonstrations  of  all  sorts 
have  taken  place.  Yet  we  have  not  empha- 
sized or  recognized  the  Importance  of  prayer. 
We  feel  that  prayer  can  and  does  make  a 
difference  In  a  Christian  nation  and  It  Is 
time  that  prayer  is  brought  to  the  forefront 
as  we  seek  a  solution  to  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  APOLLO  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr. 
Harry  Schwartz  entitled  "Unanswered 
Questions  on  the  Apollo  Tragedy."  Mr. 
Schwartz  Is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  in 
his  article  calls  attention  to  questionable 
manner  in  which  this  contract  has  been 
handled  since  the  Inception  of  the  space 
project. 

I  trust  that  the  congressional  commit- 
tee now  investigating  the  Apollo  trag- 
edy will  give  careful  consideration  to 
obtaining  answers  to  some  of  the  per- 
tinent questions  raised  by  Mr.  Schwartz. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Unanswered  Questions 
on  the  Apollo  Tragedy,"  written  by  Harry 
Schwartz,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday,  April  17,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcorb. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  limes,  Apr.  17,  19671 

UNANSWEBED     QtJESnONS     OK     THE     APOLLO 

Tragkdt 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

The  more  that  Is  revealed  about  last  Janu- 
ary's Apollo  tragedy,  the  more  curious  It  be- 
comes. As  last  week's  Congressional  hear- 
ings Indicated,  the  roots  of  this  catastrophe 
spread  wider  than  the  technical  factors  that 
received  the  Initial  emphasis. 

Any  adequate  Investigation  must  go  be- 
yond the  disaster  that  took  the  lives  of  the 
three  astronauts.  It  must  penetrate  the 
politics  and  economics  of  the  nation's  vast 
space-Industrial  complex.    In  the  process  the 
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National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Its  management,  Ita  policies  and  Its 
contractors  should  get  more  critical  Con- 
gressional scrutiny  tban  they  have  received 
to  date. 

BLINDED   BT   SXrCCXSS 

To  begin  with,  though,  there  Is  the  disaster 
Itself.  There  has  not  yet  been  a  full  answer 
to  Justify  pertalttlng  the  astronauts  to  enter 
their  death  trap.  The  nearest  thing  to  an 
explanation  so  far  Is  the  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory claim  that  both  NASA  and  the  Apollo 
capsule  builder,  North  American  Aviation, 
were  anesthetized  by  success,  so  that  It  never 
occurred  to  them  that  an  accident  could  oc- 
cur on  the  ground.  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
after  all,  had  happened  during  either  the 
Gemini  or  Mercviry  programs. 

But  such  carelessness  and  unconcern  seem 
Incredible.  The  hazards  must  have  been  ap- 
parent to  those  Involved  In  the  project.  The 
Apollo  capsule  being  tested  last  January  had 
a  pressurized  oxygen  atmosphere  that  any 
spark  could  turn  Into  an  Inferno.  It  also 
had  much  combvistlble  material  to  serve  as 
fuel.  But  It  had  no  Instant  escape  hatch 
or  fire  fighting  equipment.  How  could  any 
technician  have  examined  this  situation  and 
fall  to  realize  the  deadly  game  It  represented 
here  on  earth? 

THE   PRn^UPS   KEPO«T 

Once  these  answers  are  In  hand,  a  closer 
study  must  be  made  of  the  so-called  Phillips 
report,  which  revealed  NASA  dissatisfaction 
with  North  American's  performance.  It  now 
turns  out  that  In  December  1965,  NASA's 
Apollo  program  director,  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel 
C.  Phllllpe,  sent  a  highly  critical  memoran- 
dum to  North  American's  president,  and 
about  that  time  considered  talcing  part  of 
the  Apollo  contract  away  from  that  company. 

General  Phillips  said  last  week  that  by 
April  1966,  North  American  had  made  "sulB- 
clent  progress"  so  that.  In  eSect,  all  was  for- 
given. But  the  NASA  review  board  that 
probed  the  Apollo  fire  found  "many  deficien- 
cies in  design  and  engineering,  manufactur- 
ing and  quality  control." 

Evidently  General  Phllllpe  relaxed  his  vigi- 
lance too  soon.  Now  the  case  for  publishing 
his  "report"  Is  strong,  as  Is  the  case  for  find- 
ing out  why  NASA  kept  North  American's 
deficiencies  secret.  Perhaps  the  nation  needs 
an  Independent  technical  auditing  agency 
that  woiild  regularly  publish  findings  on  the 
competence  or  incompetence  of  major  Gov- 
ernment technical  contractors. 

If  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  General  Phllllpe 
was  wondering  whether  Nerth  American  was 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  Apollo  contract, 
should  the  company  have  gotten  that  con- 
tract in  the  first  place?  Congressional  In- 
vestigators might  throw  some  useful  light  on 
that  question. 

It  is  worth  exploring  the  granting  of  the 
contract  for  another  reason.  For  there  is 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  shadow  of  Bobby 
Baker,  the  former  secretary  to  the  Senate's 
Democrats,  darkened  the  history  of  North 
American's  relations  with  NASA. 

During  the  period  when  NASA  was  pon- 
dering the  choice  of  contractors  for  the 
Apollo  Project,  North  American  was  holding 
talks  that  ended  in  the  Serv-tJ  Corporation 
acquiring  the  highly  profitable  contract  for 
vending  machines  In  North  American's 
plants. 

Serv-U,  of  course,  was  the  company  owned 
by  Mr.  Baker  and  Fred  R.  Black  Jr..  North 
American's  highly  paid  Washington  lobbyist. 
They  were  able  to  start  Serv-U  as  the  result 
of  a  loan  from  a  bank  that  had  a  close  finan- 
cial relationship  with  Mr.  Baker's  good  friend, 
the  late  Senator  Robert  8.  Kerr,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Space  Committee  and  a 
great  booster  for  Oklahoma's  lnd\utrlal  de- 
velopment. And  at  the  head  of  NASA  was — 
and  is — James  B.  Webb,  who  also  was  a  close 
business  associate  of  Senator  Kerr's  before 
he  took  his  present  poet. 


cHoicx  or  PLANT  srrx 

Against  this  background  It  may  not  be 
surprising  that  after  North  American  got  the 
huge  Apollo  contract  from  NASA  it  picked 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  as  the  site  for  a  new  plant  and 
did  much  of  Its  banking  with  a  bank  In 
which  Senator  Kerr  and  Mr.  Black  had  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  stock. 

Every  defense  contractor  has  friends  In 
high  places  and  there  has  been  no  suggestion 
that  these  particular  relationships  influenced 
the  choice  of  North  American.  But  a  full 
Investigation  of  the  Apollo  project  from 
contract  award  to  the  present  seems  called 
for  In  order  to  Insure  that  so  avoidable  an 
accident  does  not  happen  again. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  14, 
Executive  O.  89th  Congress,  2d  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TION CONVENTION,  WITH  AN- 
NEXES AND  PINAL  PROTOCOL 

The  Senate,  &s  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
O,  89th  Congress,  second  session,  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion with  annexes,  and  the  final  protocol 
to  the  Convention,  slgmed  at  Montreux, 
on  November  12,  1965,  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 

INTZRNATIONAL  TKU:COMMnNICATION 

Convention 
preamble 

1  While  fully  recognizing  the  sovereign 
right  of  each  country  to  regulate  Its  tele- 
communication, the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Contracting  Governments,  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  relations  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  peoples  by  means  of  efficient  tele- 
communication services,  have  agreed  to  con- 
clude the  following  Convention. 

a  The  countries  and  groups  of  territories 
which  become  parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion constitute  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union. 

CHAPTER  I.   COMPOSmON,  PURPOSES  AND 
BTRXTCTUEE  OP  THE  UNION 

Article  1.  Composition  of  the  Union 

3  1.  The  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  shall  comprise  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members. 

4  2.  A  Member  of  the  Union  shall  be: 

a)  any  country  or  group  of  territories  listed 
In  Annex  1  upon  signature  and  ratification 
of,  or  accession  to,  this  Convention  by  It  or 
on  its  behalf; 

6  b)  any  country,  not  listed  in  Annex  1, 
which  becomes  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  which  accedes  to  this  Convention 
In  accordance  with  Article  19; 

6  c)  any  sovereign  country,  not  listed  in 
Annex  1  and  not  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  applies  for  Membership  of  the 
Union  and  which,  after  having  secured  ap- 
proval of  such  application  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Union,  accedes  to  this 
Convention  in  accordance  with  Article  19. 

7  3.  An  Aasoclate  Member  of  the  Union 
shall  be: 

o)  any  country  which  has  not  become  a 
Member  of  the  Union  In  accordance  with  4 
to  6,  by  acceding  to  this  Convention  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  19.  after  its  applica- 
tion for  Associate  Membership  has  received 
apjproval  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Union; 

8  b)   any  territory  or  group  of  territories 


not  fully  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
International  relations,  on  behalf  of  which  a 
Member  of  the  Union  has  signed  and  ratified 
or  has  acceded  to  this  Convention  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  19  or  20,  provided  that  its 
application  for  Associate  Membership  u 
sponsored  by  such  a  Member,  after  the  ap- 
plication  has  received  approval  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Union; 

9  c)  any  trust  territory  on  behalf  of  which 
the  United  Nations  has  acceded  to  this  Con- 
vention in  accordance  with  Article  21,  and 
the  application  of  which  for  Associate  Mem- 
bership has  been  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations. 

10  4.  If  any  territory  or  group  of  territories, 
forming  part  of  a  group  of  territories  con- 
stituting a  Member  of  the  Union,  becomes  or 
has  become  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Union 
in  accordance  with  8,  Its  rights  and  obliga- 
tions \mder  this  Convention  shall  be  those 
of  an  Associate  Member  only. 

11  6.  For  the  purpose  of  6,  7  and  8,  if  an 
application  for  Membership  or  Associate 
Membership  is  made,  by  diplomatic  chan- 
nel and  through  the  Intermediary  of  the 
ooiintry  of  the  seat  of  the  Union,  during  the 
Interval  between  two  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ferences, the  Secretary-General  shall  consult 
the  Members  of  the  Union;  a  Member  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  abstained  if  it  has  not  re- 
plied within  four  months  after  its  oplnioQ 
has   been   requested. 

Article  2.  Rights  and  obligations  of  Hembert 
and  Associate  Members 

12  1.  (1)  All  Members  shall  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  conferences  of  the  Union 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  any  of  Ite 
organs. 

13  (2)  Each  Member  shall  have  one  vote 
at  all  conferences  of  the  Union,  at  meetings 
of  the  International  Consultative  Commit- 
tees In  which  it  participates  and.  If  it  is  t 
Member  of  the  Administrative  Council,  at  sU 
sessions  of  that  Council. 

14  (3)  Each  Member  shall  also  have  one 
vote  In  all  consultations  carried  out  by  cor- 
respondence. 

15  2.  Associate  Members  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  obligations  as  Members  of 
the  Union,  except  that  they  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  conference  or  other 
organ  of  the  Union  or  to  nominate  candidatet 
for  membership  of  the  International  Fre- 
quency Registration  Board.  They  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  election  to  the  AdmlnlstratlTe 
Council. 

Article  3.  Seat  of  the  Union 

16  The  seat  of  the  Union  shall  be  at 
Geneva. 

Article  4.  Purposes  of  the  Union 

17  1.  The    purposes   of   the   Union   are: 
a)  to  maintain  and  extend  Intematlonil 

cooperation  for  the  Improvement  and  ra- 
tional use  of  telecommunications  of  all 
kinds; 

18  b)  to  promote  the  development  at 
technical  facilities  and  their  most  efficient 
operation  with  a  view  to  Improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  telecommunication  services.  In- 
creasing their  usefulness  and  making  them. 
so  far  as  possible,  generally  available  to  tht 
public; 

19  c)  to  harmonize  the  actions  of  natloni 
In  the  attainment  of  those  common  ends. 

20  2.  To  this  end,  the  Union  shall  lo 
particular : 

a)  effect  allocation  of  the  radio  frequency 
spectrum  and  registration  of  radio  frequency 
assignments  In  order  to  avoid  harmful  Inter- 
ference between  radio  stations  of  different 
countries; 

21  b)  coordinate  efforts  to  eliminate 
harmful  Interference  between  radio  stationi 
of  different  countries  and  to  Improve  the  u»e 
made  of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum: 

22  e)  foster  collaboration  among  its  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  rates  at  levels  as  lo« 
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as  possible  consistent  with  an  efficient  serv- 
ice and  taking  into  account  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  independent  financial  ad- 
ministration of  telecommunication  on  a 
sound  basis; 

23  d)  foster  the  creation,  development 
and  Improvement  of  telecommunication 
equipment  and  networks  In  new  or  develop- 
ing countries  by  every  means  at  Its  disposal, 
especially  its  participation  In  the  appro- 
priate progracomes  of  the  United  Nations; 

24  e)  promote  the  adoption  of  measures 
(or  ensuring  the  safety  of  life  through  the 
cooperation  of  telecommunication  services; 

MOD  25  /)  undertake  studies,  make  regu- 
lations, adopt  resolutions,  formulate  recom- 
mendations and  opinions,  and  collect  and 
publish  information  concerning  telecommu- 
nication matters  for  the  benefit  of  all  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members. 

Article  5.  Structure  of  the  Union 

26  The  organization  of  the  Union  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference,  which 
Is  the  supreme  organ  of  the  Union; 

27  2.  Administrative  Conference; 

28  3.  the  Administrative  Council; 

29  4.  the  permanent  organs  of  the  Union, 
which  are: 

a)   the  General  Secretariat; 

30  b)  the  International  Frequency  Regis- 
tration Board  (IF.R3.); 

31  c)  the  International  Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (C.C.I.R.); 

32  d)  the  International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Committee  (C.CJ. 
T.T.) . 

Article  6.  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

ADD  33  1.  The  Plenipotentiary  Confer- 
ence, supreme  organ  of  the  Union,  shall  be 
composed  of  delegations  representing  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members. 

34  2.  The  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
shall: 

a)  determine  the  general  policies  for  ful- 
fllllng  the  purposes  of  the  Union  prescribed 
in  Article  4  of  this  Convention; 

36  b)  consider  the  report  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  on  Its  activities  and  those 
of  the  Union  since  the  previous  Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference; 

36  c)  establish  the  basis  for  the  budget 
of  the  Union  and  determine  a  fiscal  limit  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  Union  until  the  next 
Plenipotentiary  Conference; 

37  d)  fix  the  basic  salaries,  the  salary 
scales  and  the  system  of  allowanoes  and  pen- 
sions for  all  the  officials  of  the  Union; 

38  e)  finally  approve  the  accounts  of  the 
Union; 

39  /)  elect  the  Members  of  the  Union 
which  are  to  serve  on  the  Administrative 
Council; 

40  g)  elect  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  and  fix  the  dates 
of  their  taking  office; 

41  h)  revise  the  Convention  if  it  con- 
siders this  necessary; 

42  i)  conclude  or  revise.  If  necessary,  agree- 
ments between  the  Union  and  other  Inter- 
national organizations,  examine  any  provi- 
sional agreements  with  such  organizations 
concluded,  on  behalf  of  the  Union,  by  the 
Administrative  Council,  and  take  such  meas- 
ures In  connection  therewith  m  It  deems 
appropriate; 

43  j)  deal  with  such  other  telecommunica- 
tion questions  as  may  be  necessary. 

44  3.  The  Plenipotentiary  Conference  shall 
normally  meet  at  a  date  and  place  decided 
on  by  the  preceding  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference. 

45  4.  (1)  The  date  and  place  of  the  next 
Plenipotentiary  Conference,  or  either  one  of 
these,  may  be  changed: 

MOD  46  a)  when  at  least  one-quarter  of 
the  Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union  have  Individually  proposed  a  change 
to  the  Secretary-General,  or, 


47  b)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administrative 
Council. 

48  (2)  In  either  case  a  new  date  or  place 
or  both  shall  be  determined  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Union. 

Article  7.  Administrative  conferences 

MOD  49  1.  Administrative  conferences  of 
the  Union  shall  comprise : 

a)  world  administrative  conferences; 

50  b)  regional  administrative  conferences. 

MOD  51  2.  Administrative  conferences  shall 
normally  be  convened  to  consider  specific 
telecommunication  matters.  Only  items  In- 
cluded In  their  agenda  may  be  discussed  by 
such  conferences.  The  decisions  of  such  con- 
ferences must  in  all  clrctmistances  be  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

MOD  62  3.  (1)  The  agenda  of  a  world  ad- 
ministrative conference  may  Include: 

a)  the  partial  revision  of  the  Administra- 
tive Regulations  listed  In  203; 

MOD  53  b)  exceptionally,  the  complete 
revision  of  one  or  more  of  those  Regulations; 

MOD  54  c)  any  other  question  of  a 
worldwide  character  within  the  competence 
of  the  conference. 

MOD  55  (2)  The  agenda  of  a  regional  ad- 
ministrative conference  may  provide  only  for 
specific  telecommunication  questions  of  a 
regional  nature  including  instructions  to  the 
International  Frequency  Registration  Board 
regarding  its  activities  In  respect  of  the  re- 
gion concerned,  provided  such  Instructions 
do  not  confilct  with  the  Interests  of  other  re- 
gions. Furthermore,  the  decisions  of  such  a 
conference  must  In  all  circumstances  be  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Regulations. 

MOD  56  4.  (1)  The  agenda  of  an  admin- 
istrative conference  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Administrative  Council  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Union  in  the  case  of  a  world  administrative 
conference  or  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
belonging  to  the  region  concerned  In  the 
case  of  a  regional  administrative  conference, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  76. 

MOD  57  (2)  This  agenda  shall  Include 
any  question  which  a  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference has  directed  to  be  placed  on  the 
agenda. 

MOD  58  (3)  The  following  items  may 
also  be  Included  In  the  agenda  of  a  world 
administrative  conference  dealing  with  radlo- 
communlcatlon : 

a)  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Frequency  Registration  Board  In 
accordance  with  172  to  174; 

MOD  59  b)  Instructions  to  the  Board 
regarding  Its  activities  and  a  review  of  those 
activities. 

MOD  60  6.  (1)  A  world  administrative 
conference  shall  be  convened: 

a)  by  a  decision  of  a  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference which  may  fix  the  date  and  place  of 
its  meeting; 

MOD  61  b)  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
previous  world  administrative  conference; 

MOD  62  c)  at  the  request  of  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  the  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  who  shall  individually 
address  their  requests  to  the  Secretary- 
General;  or 

63  d)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

MOD  64  (2)  In  the  cases  specified  in  61,  62 
and  63  and,  If  necessary.  In  the  cose  specified 
In  60,  the  date  and  place  of  meeting  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrative  CouncU 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Union,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  76. 

MOD  65  6.  (1)  A  regional  administrative 
conference  shall  be  convened: 

o)  by  a  decision  of  a  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference: 

MOD  66  b)  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
previous  world  ot  regional  administrative 
conference; 


MOD  67  c)  at  the  request  of  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  the  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  region  concerned,  who 
shall  Individually  address  their  requests  to 
the  Secretary-General;  or 

MOD  68  d)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Council. 

MOD  69  (2)  In  the  cases  specified  In  66,  67 
and  68  and,  if  necessary.  In  the  case  specified 
In  65,  the  date  and  place  of  meeting  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrative  Council 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Union  belonging  to  the 
region  concerned,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  76. 

MOD  70  7.  (1)  The  agenda,  or  date  or  place 
of  an  administrative  conference  may  be 
changed: 

a)  at  the  request  of  at  least  one-quarter  of 
the  Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union,  In  the  case  of  a  world  administrative 
conference,  or  of  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union  belonging  to  the  region  concerned  In 
the  case  of  a  regional  administrative  confer- 
ence. Their  requests  shall  be  addressed 
individually  to  the  Secretary-General,  who 
shall  transmit  them  to  the  Administrative 
CouncU  for  approval;  or 

71  b)  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administrative 
Council. 

MOD  72  (2)  In  cases  specified  In  70  and 
71,  the  changes  proposed  shall  not  be  finally 
adopted  until  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Union,  In  the  case  of  a  world 
administrative  conference,  or  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Union  belonging  to 
the  region  concerned.  In  the  case  of  a  regional 
administrative  conference,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  76. 

ADD  73  8.  (1)  The  Administrative  Coun- 
cU may  deem  it  advisable  for  the  main  ses- 
sion of  an  administrative  conference  to  be 
preceded  by  a  preparatory  meeting  to  draw 
up  proposals  for  the  technical  bases  of  the 
work  of  the  conference. 

ADD  74  (2)  The  convening  of  such  a  pre- 
paratory meeting  and  its  agenda  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Union  In  the  case  of  a  world  administrative 
conference,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Union  belonging  to  the  region  con- 
cerned In  the  case  of  a  regional  administra- 
tive conference,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  76. 

ADD  75  (3)  Unless  the  Plenary  Meeting 
of  a  preparatory  session  of  an  administrative 
conference  decides  otherwise,  the  texts  finally 
approved  by  It  will  be  assembled  in  a  report 
which  will  also  be  ajyproved  by  a  Plenary 
Meeting  and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

ADD  76  In  the  consultations  referred  to 
In  56,  64,  69,  72  and  74,  Members  of  the  Union 
who  have  not  replied  within  the  time  limits 
specified  by  the  Administrative  Council  shall 
be  regarded  as  not  participating  In  the  con- 
sultations, and  In  consequence  shall  not  be 
taken  into  accovmt  In  computing  the  major- 
ity. If  the  number  of  replies  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  Members  consulted,  a 
further  consultation  shall  take  place. 

Article  8.  Rules  of  procedure  of  conferences 
and  assemblies 
MOD  77  For  the  organization  of  their 
work  and  the  conduct  of  their  discussions, 
conferences  and  assemblies  shall  apply  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  In  the  General  R^ula- 
tions  annexed  to  the  Convention.  However, 
each  conference  or  assembly  may  adopt  such 
Rules  of  Procedure,  In  amplification  of  those 
In  Chapter  9  of  the  General  RegtUations, 
which  it  considers  to  be  indispensable,  pro- 
vided that  such  additional  Rtiles  of  Proce- 
dure are  compatible  with  the  Convention  and 
the  General  Regulations. 

Article  9.  Administrative  Council 
A.  Organization  and  working  arrangements 
MOD  78     1.   (1)   The  Administrative  Coun- 
cU shall  be  composed  of  twenty-nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  Union  elected  by  the  Plenlpoten- 
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tlary  Conference  with  due  regard  to  the  need 
fOT  equitable  representation  of  all  porta  of 
the  world.  The  Members  of  the  Union  elected 
to  the  Council  ahall  hold  office  until  the  date 
on  which  a  new  Council  la  elected  by  th« 
Plenipotentiary  Conference.  They  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

79  (2)  If  between  two  Plenipotentiary 
C3onference6  a  seat  becomes  vacant  on  the 
Administrative  Council,  It  shall  pass  by  right 
to  the  Member  of  the  Union  from  the  same 
region  as  the  Member  whose  seat  la  vacated, 
which  had  obtained  at  the  previous  election 
the  largest  number  of  votes  among  those  not 
elected. 

ADD  80  (3)  A  seat  on  the  Administrative 
Council  shall  be  considered  vacant: 

a)  when  a  Council  Member  does  not  have 
a  representative  In  attendance  at  two  con- 
secutive annual  sessions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council; 

81  b)  when  a  member  of  the  Union  resigns 
Its  membership  on  the  Council. 

MOD  82  a.  Each  of  the  Members  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  shall  appoint  to  serve 
on  the  Council  a  person  who  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  an  official  serving  In,  or  directly 
responsible  to,  or  for  their  telecommunica- 
tions administration  and  qualified  In  the 
field  of  telecommunication  services. 

83  3.  Each  Member  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall  have  one  vote. 

84  4.  The  Administrative  Council  shall 
adopt  Its  own  Rizles  of  Procedure. 

85  6.  The  Administrative  Council  shall 
elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman 
at  the  beginning  of  each  annual  seAslon. 
They  shall  serve  until  the  opening  of  the  next 
annual  session  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. The  Vice-chairman  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  In  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

86  6.  (1)  The  Administrative  Council  shall 
hold  an  annual  session  at  the  seat  of  the 
Union. 

87  (3)  During  this  session  It  may  decide 
to  hold,  exceptionally,  an  additional  session. 

88  (3)  Between  ordinary  sessions,  It  may 
be  convened,  as  a  general  rule  at  the  seat 
of  the  Union,  by  Its  Chairman  at  the  request 

'  of  a  majority  of  Its  Members. 

89  7.  The  Secretary-General  and  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary-General,  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice-chairman  of  the  International  Fre- 
quency Registration  Board  and  the  Directors 
of  the  International  Consultative  Commit- 
tees may  participate  as  of  right  In  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Administrative  Council,  but 
without  taking  part  In  the  voting.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Council  may  hold  meetings  confined 
to  Its  own  members. 

90  8.  The  Secretary-General  shall  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

91  9.  (1)  In  the  interval  between  Pleni- 
potentiary Conferences,  the  Administrative 
CouncU  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference  within  the  limits  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  It  by  the  latter. 

92  (2)  The  CouncU  shall  act  only  In  formal 
session. 

93  10.  The  representative  of  each  Member 
of  the  Administrative  Council  shall  have  the 
right  to  attend,  as  an  observer,  all  meetings 
of  the  permanent  organs  of  the  Union  men- 
tioned in  30.  31  and  32. 

94  11.  Only  the  travelling  and  subsistence 
expenses  incurred  by  the  representative  of 
each  Member  of  the  Administrative  Council 
in  this  capacity  at  Council  sessions  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Union. 

B.  Duties 

96  12.  (1)  The  Administrative  Council  shall 
be  responsible  for  taking  all  steps  to  facili- 
tate the  Implementation  by  the  Members  and 
Associate  Members  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention,  of  the  Regulations,  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Plenipotentleiry  Conference,  and, 
where  appropriate,  of  the  decisions  of  other 
conferences  and  meetings  of  the  Union. 

90  (2)  It  shall  ensure  the  efficient  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  the  Union. 
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97  13.  In  particular,  the  Administrative 
Council  shall : 

a)  perform  any  duties  assigned  to  It  by  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conference; 

98  b)  In  the  Interval  between  PleiUpoten- 
tlary  Conferences,  be  responsible  for  effecting 
the  coordination  with  all  International  orga- 
nizations referred  to  In  Articles  29  and  30, 
and  to  this  end,  shall  conclude,  on  behalf  of 
the  Union,  provisional  agreements  with  the 
International  organizations  referred  to  In  Ar- 
Ucle  30,  and  with  the  United  Nations  In  ap- 
pUcaUon  of  the  Agreement  between  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union;  these  provisional  agree- 
ments shall  be  submitted  to  the  next  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference  In  accordance  with 
42; 

99  c)  decide  on  the  numbers  and  grading 
of  the  staff  of  the  General  Secretariat  and 
of  the  specialized  secretariats  of  the  perma- 
nent organs  of  the  Union,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  general  directives  given  by  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conference; 

100  d)  draw  up  such  regulations  as  It  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  administrative 
and  financial  activities  of  the  Union;  and 
also  the  administrative  regulations  to  take 
account  of  current  practice  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  ap- 
plying the  Common  System  of  pay,  allow- 
ances and  pensions; 

101  c)  supervUe  the  administrative  ftmc- 
tlons  of  the  Union; 

102  /)  review  and  approve  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Union,  ensvu-lng  the  strictest 
p>osslbIe  economy; 

103  g)  arrange  for  the  annual  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Union  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  approve  them  for  submis- 
sion to  the  next  Plenipotentiary  Conference; 

104  h)  adjioat  as  necessary: 

1.  the  basic  salary  scales  for  staff  In  the 
professional  categories  and  above,  excluding 
the  salaries  for  posts  filled  by  election,  to  ac- 
cord with  any  changes  In  the  basic  salary 
scales  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  for  the 
corresponding   Common   System   categories; 

106  2.  the  basic  salary  scales  for  staff  in 
the  general  service  categories  to  accord  with 
changes  In  the  rates  applied  by  the  United 
Nations  organization  and  the  specialized 
agencies  at  the  seat  of  the  Union; 

106  3.  the  post  adjustment  for  professional 
categories  and  above.  Including  posts  filled 
by  election.  In  accordance  with  decisions  of 
the  United  Nations  for  application  at  the 
seat  of  the  Union; 

107  4.  the  allowances  for  all  staff  of  the 
Union,  In  accordance  with  any  changes 
adopted  in  the  United  Nations  Common 
System; 

108  5.  the  contributions  payable  by  the 
Union  and  the  staff  to  the  United  Nations 
Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund.  In  accordance  with 
the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  Joint 
Staff  Pension  Board; 

ADD  109  6.  the  cost-of-living  allowances 
granted  to  beneficiaries  of  the  Union  Staff 
Superannuation  and  Benevolent  Funds  on 
the  basis  of  practice  In  the  United  Nations. 

110  i)  arrange  for  the  convening  of 
Plenipotentiary  and  administrative  confer- 
ences of  the  Union  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cles 6  and  7; 

111  /)  offer  to  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference of  the  Union  any  recommendations 
deemed  useful; 

112  fc)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
permanent  organs  of  the  Union,  take  such 
action  as  It  deems  approprtato  on  requests 
or  recommendations  made  to  It  by  such 
organs,  and  review  their  annual  reports; 

113  I)  provide,  If  It  considers  It  desirable, 
for  the  filling  ad  Interim  of  a  vacancy  for 
Deputy  Secretary-General; 

114  m)  provide  for  the  filling  ad  Interim 
of  vacancies  for  Directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Consultative  Committees; 

115  n)  perform  the  other  functions  pre- 
scribed for  It  in  this  Convention  and,  within 


the  framework  of  the  Convention  and  the 
Reg\Uatlons,  any  functions  deemed  necessary 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  Union; 

lie  o)  take  the  necessary  steps,  with  the 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Union,  provisionally  to  resolve  questions 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  Convention 
and  Its  Annexes  and  cannot  await  the  next 
competent  conference  for  settlement; 

117  p)  submit  a  report  on  Its  activities 
and  those  of  the  Union  for  consideration  by 
the  Plenipotentiary  Conference; 

ADD  188  q)  send  to  Members  and  Asso- 
ciate Members  of  the  Union,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  each  of  Its  sessions,  summary  re- 
ports on  the  activities  of  the  Administrative 
Council  and  other  docimients  deemed 
useful; 

119  r)  promote  International  cooperation 
for  the  provision  of  technical  cooperation  to 
the  new  or  developing  countries  by  every 
means  at  Its  disposal,  especially  through  the 
participation  of  the  Union  In  the  appropriate 
programmes  of  the  United  Nations;  and.  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Union, 
to  promote  by  all  possible  means,  the  devel- 
opment of  telecommunication. 

Article  10.  General  Secretariat 

120  1.  (1)  The  General  Secretariat  shall 
be  directed  by  a  Secretary- General,  assisted 
by  one  Deputy  Secretary-General. 

121  (2)  The  Secretary-General  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  shall  take  up  their 
duties  on  the  dates  determined  at  the  time  of 
their  elecUon.  They  shall  normally  remain 
In  office  \intll  dates  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing PlenlpotenUary  Conference,  and  they 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

MOD  122  (3)  The  Secretary-General  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Administrative  Council 
for  all  the  administrative  and  financial  as- 
pects of  the  Union's  activities.  The  Deputy 
Secretary-General  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary-General. 

123  (4)  If  the  post  of  SecreUry-General 
falls  vacant,  the  Deputy  Secretary-General 
shall  discharge  the  duties  ad  Interim. 

MOD  124  2.  The  Secretary-General  shall  : 

o)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  perma- 
nent organs  of  the  Union  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Coordination  Committee  referred  to  in 
ArUcle  11; 

126  b)  organize  the  work  of  the  General 
Secretariat  and  appoint  the  staff  of  that  Sec- 
retariat In  accordance  with  the  directives  of 
the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  and  the  rules 
established  by  the  Administrative  CouncU; 

126  c)  undertake  administrative  arrange- 
ments for  the  specialized  secretariats  of  the 
permanent  organs  of  the  Union  and  appoint 
the  staff  of  those  secretariats  In  agreement 
with  the  Head  of  each  permanent  organ; 
the  appointments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  letter's  choice,  but  the  final  decision 
for  appointment  or  dismissal  shall  rest  with 
the  Secretary-General; 

127  d)  report  to  the  Administrative  Ooim- 
cll  any  decisions  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  specialized  agencies  which 
affect  Common  System  conditions  of  service, 
allowances  and  pensions; 

MOD  128  e)  ensure  the  application  of  the 
financial  and  administrative  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrative  Council; 

129  /)  supervise,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses only,  the  staff  of  those  specialized  sec- 
retariats who  shall  work  directly  under  the 
orders  of  the  Heads  of  the  permanent  organs 
of  the  Union; 

130  g)  undertake  secretarial  work  prepara- 
tory to,  and  following,  conferences  of  tht 
Union; 

MOD  181  h)  provide,  where  appropriate  In 
cooperation  with  the  Inviting  government, 
the  secretariat  of  every  conference  of  the 
Union  and  provide  the  facilities  and  services 
for  meetings  of  the  permanent  organs  of 
the  Union  In  collaboration  with  their  respec- 
tive Heads.  The  Secretary-General  may  also, 
when  so  requested,  provide  the  secretariat 
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of  other  telecommunication  meetings  on  a 
contractual  bctsls; 

132  i)  keep  up-to-date  the  official  lists, 
compiled  from  data  supplied  for  this  purpose 
by  the  permanent  organs  of  the  Union  or  by 
Administrations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
master  registers  and  such  other  essential 
records  as  may  be  related  to  the  duties  of  the 
Internatlonca  Frequency  Registration  Board; 

133  i)  publish  the  recommendations  and 
principal  reports  of  the  permanent  organs  of 
the  Union; 

134  fc)  publish  international  and  regional 
telecommunication  agreements  communi- 
cated to  him  by  the  parties  thereto,  and 
keep  up-to-date  records  of  these  agreements; 

135  I)  publish  the  technical  standards  of 
the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board,  as  well  as  such  other  data  concerning 
the  assignment  and  utilization  of  frequen- 
cies as  are  prepared  by  the  Board  In  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  duties; 

136  m)  prepare,  publish  and  keep  up-to- 
date  with  the  assistance,  where  appropriate, 
of  the  other  permanent  organs  ai  the  Union : 

137  1.  a  record  of  the  composition  and 
structure  of  the  Union; 

138  2.  the  general  statistics  and  the  offi- 
cial service  documents  of  the  Union  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Regulations  annexed  to  the 
Convention; 

139  3.  such  other  documents  as  confer- 
ences or  the  Administrative  Council  may  di- 
rect; 

140  n)  distribute  the  published  docu- 
ments; 

141  o)  collect  and  publish.  In  suitable 
form,  data,  both  national  and  International, 
regarding  telecommunication  throughout  the 
world; 

142  p)  assemble  and  publish,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  permanent  organs  of  the 
Union,  both  technical  and  administrative  In- 
formation that  might  be  specially  useful  to 
new  or  developing  countries  In  order  to  help 
them  to  Improve  their  telecommunication 
networks.  Their  attention  shall  also  be 
drawn  to  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  In- 
ternational programmes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations; 

143  q)  collect  and  publish  such  Informa- 
tion as  would  be  of  assistance  to  Members 
and  Associate  Members  regarding  the  devel- 
opment of  technical  methods  with  a  view  to 
achieving  the  most  efficient  operation  of  tele- 
communication services  and  especially  the 
best  possible  use  of  radio  frequencies  so  as  to 
diminish  Interference; 

144  r)  publish  periodically,  with  the  help 
of  Information  put  at  his  disposal  or  which  he 
may  collect.  Including  that  which  he  may  ob- 
tain from  other  International  oiiganlzatlons, 
a  Journal  of  general  Information  and  docu- 
mentation concerning  telecommunication; 

145  »)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  annual  budget  estimates 
which,  after  approval  by  the  Coimcll,  shall  be 
transmitted  for  Information  to  all  Members 
and  Associate  Members; 

146  t)  prepare  a  financial  operating  re- 
port and  accounts  to  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Administrative  Council  and  recapitu- 
lative accounts  Immediately  preceding  each 
Plenipotentiary  Conference;  these  accounts, 
after  audit  and  approval  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council,  shall  be  circulated  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  and  be  submitted 
to  the  next  Plenipotentiary  Conference  for 
examination  and  final  approval. 

147  u)  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Union  which,  after  approval 
by  the  Administrative  Council,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  all  Members  and  Associate 
Members; 

148  V)  perform  all  other  secretarial  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  Union; 

ADD  149  w)  act  as  the  legal  representative 
of  the  Union. 

160  3.  The  Deputy  Secretary-General  shall 
assist  the  Secretary-General  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  and  undertake  such  spe- 
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clfic  tasks  as  may  be  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  Secretary-General.  He  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary-General  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter. 

MOD  151  4.  The  Secretary-General  or  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  may  participate. 
In  a  consultative  capacity.  In  Plenary  As- 
semblies of  the  International  Consultative 
Committees  and  in  all  conferences  of  the 
Union;  the  Secretary-General  or  his  repre- 
sentative may  participate  In  a  consultative 
capacity  In  all  other  meetings  of  the  Union; 
their  participation  In  the  meetings  of  the 
Administrative  Council  Is  governed  by  89. 
Article  11.  Coordination  Committee 

ADD  152  1.  (1)  The  Secretary-General  shall 
be  assisted  by  a  Coordination  Committee 
which  shall  advise  him  on  administrative, 
financial  and  technical  cooperation  matters 
affecting  more  than  one  permanent  organ 
and  on  external  relations  and  public  In- 
formation. 

ADD  163  (2)  The  Committee  shall  also 
consider  any  Important  matters  referred  to 
It  by  the  Administrative  Council.  After  ex- 
amining them,  the  Committee  will  report, 
through  the  Secretary-General,  to  the  Coun- 
cil. 

ADD  164  (3)  The  Committee  shall.  In  par- 
ticular, help  the  Secretary-General  In  the 
duties  assigned  to  him  under  144, 145, 146  and 
147. 

ADD  156  (4)  The  Committee  shall  exam- 
ine the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Union  In 
technical  cooperation  and  submit  recom- 
mendations, through  the  Secretary-General, 
to  the  Administrative  Council. 

ADD  156  (5)  The  Committee  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  coordination  with  all 
the  International  organizations  mentioned 
In  Articles  29  and  30  as  regards  representa- 
tion of  the  permanent  organs  of  the  Union 
at  conferences  of  such  organizations. 

ADD  157  2.  The  Committee  shall  en- 
deavour to  reach  conclusions  unanimously. 
The  Secretary-General  may,  however,  take 
decisions  even  when  he  does  not  have  the 
support  of  two  or  more  other  members  of 
the  Committee,  provided  that  he  Judges  the 
matters  in  question  to  be  of  an  urgent 
nature.  In  such  clrciimstances  he  shall.  If 
requested  by  the  Committee,  report  on  such 
matters  to  the  Administrative  Cotmcll  In 
terms  approved  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee.  If,  In  similar  circumstances,  the 
matters  are  not  urgent  but  are  Important, 
they  shall  pe  referred  for  consideration  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Administrative  Council. 
ADD  158  3.  The  Committee  shall  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Secretary-General  and  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Deputy  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the  Directors  of  the  International  Con- 
sultative Committees  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board. 

ADD  159  4.  The  Committee  shaU  meet 
when  convened  by  Its  Chairman  and.  In 
general,  at  least  once  a  month. 

Article  12.  Elected  Officials  and  Staff  of  the 
Union 
MOD  160  1.  The  Secretary-General,  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  and  the  Directors 
of  the  International  Consultative  Commit- 
tees, shall  all  be  nationals  of  different  coun- 
tries. Members  of  the  Union.  At  their  elec- 
tion, due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  principles  embodied  In  164  and  to  the 
appropriate  geographical  representation  of 
the  regions  of  the  world. 

161  2.  (1)  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  neither  the  elected  officials  nor  the 
staff  of  the  Union  shall  seek  or  accept  In- 
structions from  any  government  or  from  any 
other  authority  outside  the  Union.  They 
shall  refrain  from  acting  in  any  way  which  Is 
Incompatible  with  their  status  as  interna- 
tional officials. 

162  (2)  Each  Member  and  Associate  Mem- 
ber shall  respect  the  exclusively  interna- 
tional character  of  the  duties  of  the  elected 


officials  and  of  the  staff  of  the  Union,  and 
refrain  from  trying  to  influence  them  In  the 
performance  of  their  work. 

ADD  163  (3)  No  elected  official  or  any 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Union  shall  par- 
ticipate In  any  manner  or  have  any  financial 
Interest  whatsoever  In  any  enterprise  con- 
cerned with  telecommunications,  except  as 
part  of  their  duties.  However,  the  term  "fi- 
nancial interest"  Is  not  to  be  construed  aa 
applying  to  the  continuation  of  retirement 
benefits  accruing  In  respect  of  previous  em- 
ployment or  service. 

164  3.  The  paramount  consideration  in 
the  recruitment  of  staff  and  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conditions  of  service  shall  be 
the  necessity  of  securing  for  the  Union  the 
highest  standards  of  efficiency,  competence 
and  integrity.  Due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  Importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as 
wide  a  geographical  basis  &S  possible. 
Article  13.  International  Frequency  Registra- 
tion Board 

186  1.  The  essential  duUes  of  the  Inter- 
national Frequency  Registration  Board  shaU 
be: 

a)  to  effect  an  orderly  recording  of  fre- 
quency assignments  made  by  the  different 
countries  so  as  to  establish.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  provided  for  in  the  Radio 
Regulations  and  In  accordance  with  any  de- 
cisions which  may  be  taken  by  oomijetent 
conferences  of  the  Union,  the  date,  purpose 
and  technical  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
assignments,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  formal 
IntemaUonal  recognition  thereof; 

168  b)  to  furnish  advice  to  Members  and 
Associate  Members  with  a  view  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  maximum  practicable  number  of 
radio  channels  in  those  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum where  barmfiil  interference  may  occur; 

167  c)  to  perform  any  additional  dutleal 
concerned  with  the  assignment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  frequencies,  prescribed  by  a  compe- 
tent conference  of  the  Union,  or  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative CouncU  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Union,  In 
preparation  for  or  In  pursuance  of  the  deci- 
sions of  such  a  conference; 

168  d)  to  maintain  such  essential  records 
as  may  be  related  to  the  performance  of  lU 
duties. 

MOD  169  2.  (1)  The  International  Fre- 
quency Registration  Board  shall  consist  of 
five  Independent  members  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  172  to  180. 

170  (2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
thoroughly  qualified  by  technical  training  in 
the  field  of  radio  and  shall  possess  practical 
experience  In  the  assignment  and  utilization 
of  frequencies. 

171  (3)  Moreover,  for  the  more  effective 
understanding  of  the  problems  coming  be- 
fore the  Board  imder  166,  each  member  shall 
be  familiar  with  geographic,  economic  and 
demographic  conditions  within  a  particular 
area  of  the  world. 

MOD  172  3.  (1)  The  five  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  at  Intervals  of  not  less 
than  five  years  by  a  world  admirUstratlve 
conference  deaUng  with  general  radlocom- 
munlcatlon  matters.  These  members  shall 
be  chosen  from  the  candidates  sponsored  by 
countries.  Members  of  the  Union.  Each 
Member  of  the  Union  may  propose  orUy  one 
candidate  who  shaU  be  a  national  of  Its 
country.  Each  candidate  shall  possess  the 
qualifications  described  in  170  and  171. 

173  (2)  The  election  procedure  shall  be 
established  by  the  conference  Itself  In  such 
a  way  as  to  ensure  equitable  representation 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 

174  (3)  At  each  election  any  serving  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  may  be  proposed  again  as  a 
candidate  by  the  country  of  which  he  la  a 
national. 

MOD  176  (4)  The  meml)ers  of  the  Board 
shall  take  up  their  duties  on  the  date  de- 
termined by  the  world  administrative  con- 
ference  which   elected   them.     They   n^MI 
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zuMmally  remain  In  ofBce  iintll  the  date  de- 
termined by  the  conference  which  elects 
their  successors. 

MOD  176  (6)  If  In  the  interval  between 
two  world  administrative  conferences  which 
elect  members  of  the  Board,  an  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  should  resign  or  abandon 
his  duties  without  good  caiise  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  days  or  should  die,  the  coun- 
try. Member  of  the  Union,  oF'whlch  he  Is  a 
national  shall  be  asked  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  to  provide  a  replacement  as  soon 
as  possible,  who  shall  also  be  a  national  of 
that  country. 

177  (6)  If  the  country.  Member  of  the 
Union,  concerned  does  not  provide  a  replace- 
ment within  a  period  of  three  months  from 
the  date  of  this  request.  It  shall  lose  Its  right 
to  designate  a  person  to  serve  on  the  Board 
for  the  unexpired  period  of  its  current  term. 

MOD  178  (7)  If  In  the  Interval  between  two 
world  administrative  conferences  which  elect 
members  of  the  Board,  the  replacement 
should  resign  or  abandon  his  duties  without 
good  cause  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty  days 
or  should  die,  the  country,  Member  of  the 
Union,  of  which  he  Is  a  national  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  designate  a  fvirther  replacement. 

MOD  179  (8)  In  the  circumstances  de. 
scribed  in  177  and  178,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  request  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to 
Invite  the  countries.  Members  of  the  Union, 
of  the  region  concerned  to  propose  candidates 
far  the  election  of  a  replacement  at  the  next 
annual  session  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

MOD  180  (9)  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Board,  any  country 
a  national  of  which  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board,  shall  refrain,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
recalling  that  person  between  two  world  ad- 
ministrative conference  which  elect  membws 
of  the  Board. 

181  4.  (1)  The  working  arrangements  of 
the  Board  are  defined  In  the  Radio  Regula- 
tlona. 

183  (2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
elect  from  their  own  numbers  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice- Chairman,  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Thereafter,  the  Vice-Chalrman  shall  succeed 
the  Chairman  each  year  and  a  new  Vice- 
Chalrman  shall  be  elected. 

183  (3)  The  Board  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
specialized  secretariat. 

184  6.  (1)  The  monbers  of  the  Board  shall 
serve,  not  as  representatives  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  or  of  a  region,  but  as  cus- 
todians of  an  international  public  trust. 

185  (2)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
quest or  receive  Instructions  relating  to  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  from  any  government  or 
a  member  thereof,  or  from  any  public  or 
private  organization  or  person.  Further- 
more, each  Member  and  Associate  Member 
must  respect  the  Internailonal  chtiracter  of 
the  Board  and  of  the  duties  of  its  members 
and  shall  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  In- 
fluence any  of  them  In  the  exercise  of  their 
duties. 

Article  14.  International   Consultative 
Committees 

186  1.  (1)  The  duties  of  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee  (C.CIJl.) 
shall  be  to  study  technical  and  operating 
questions  relating  si>eclflcally  to  radlocom- 
munlcatlon  and  to  issue  recommendations 
on  them. 

187  (2)  The  duties  of  the  Internal  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Consultative  Commit- 
tee (C.CJ.T.T.)  shall  be  to  study  technical, 
operating  and  tariff  questions  relating  to 
telegraphy  and  telephony  and  to  Issue  rec- 
ommendations on  them. 

188  (3)  In  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
each  Consultative  Committee  shall  pay  due 
attention  to  the  study  of  questions  and  to 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  directly 
connected  with  the  establishment,  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  telecommunica- 
tion In  new  or  developing  countries  In  both 
the  regional  and  international  fields. 


MOD  189  (4)  At  the  request  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  each  Consultative  Commit- 
tee may  also  study  and  offer  advice  concern- 
ing their  national  telecommunication  prob- 
lems. The  study  of  such  problems  should 
be  In  accordance  with  190. 

MOD  190  2.  (1)  The  questions  studied  by 
each  International  Consultative  Committee, 
on  which  It  shall  Issue  recommendations, 
shall  be  those  referred  to  it  by  the  Plenl- 
f>otentlary  Conference,  by  an  administrative 
conference,  by  the  Administrative  Council, 
by  the  other  Consultative  Committee,  or  by 
the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board.  In  addition  to  those  decided  upon  by 
the  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  Itself,  or,  in  the  interval  between 
its  Plenary  Assemblies,  when  requested  or 
approved  by  correspondence  by  at  least 
twenty  Members  and  Associate  Members  of 
the  Union. 

191  (2)  The  Plenary  Assemblies  of  the 
International  Consultative  Committees  are 
authorized  to  submit  to  administrative  con- 
ferences proposals  arising  directly  from  their 
recommendations  or  from  findings  on  ques- 
tions under  their  study. 

192  3.  The  International  Consultative  Com- 
mittees shall  have  as  members : 

a)  of  right,  the  administrations  of  all 
Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union; 

193  b)  any  recognized  private  operating 
agency  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mem- 
ber or  Associate  Member  which  has  recog- 
nized it,  expresses  a  desire  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  these  Committees. 

194  4.  Each  Consultative  Committee  shall 
work  through  the  medium  of : 

o)  the  Plenary  Assembly,  normally  meet- 
ing every  three  years.  When  a  correspond- 
ing world  administrative  conference  has  been 
convened,  the  Plenary  Assembly  should  meet, 
If  possible,  at  least  eight  months  before  this 
conference. 

195  b)  study  groups,  which  shall  be  set 
up  by  the  Plenary  Assembly  to  deal  with 
questions  to  be  examined: 

MOD  196  c)  a  Director  elected  by  the  Ple- 
nary Assembly  Initially  for  a  period  equal  to 
twice  the  Interval  between  two  consecutive 
Plenary  Assemblies,  i.e.  normally  for  six  years. 
He  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  each 
subsequent  Plenary  Assembly  and  U  re- 
elected shall  then  remain  in  office  imtll  the 
date  of  the  next  Plenary  Assembly,  normally 
for  three  years.  When  the  position  be- 
comes unexpectedly  vacant,  the  following 
Plenary  Assembly  shall  elect  the  new  Direc- 
tor; 

197  d)  a  specialized  secretariat,  which  as- 
sists the  Director: 

198  e)  laboratories  or  technical  Installa- 
tions set  up  by  the  Union. 

ADD  199  6.  There  shall  be  a  World  Plan 
Committee,  and  such  Regional  Plan  Com- 
mittees as  may  be  Jointly  approved  by  the 
Plenary  Assemblies  of  the  International  Con- 
sultative Committees.  These  Plan  Commit- 
tees shall  develop  a  General  Plan  for  the 
international  telecommunication  network  to 
help  in  planning  International  telecommuni- 
cation services.  They  shall  refer  to  the  In- 
ternational Consultative  Committees  ques- 
tions the  study  of  which  is  of  particular 
Interest  to  new  or  developing  countries  and 
which  ao'e  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
those  Consultative  Committees. 

MOD  200  6.  The  Plenary  Assemblies  and 
the  study  group  meetings  of  the  Consul- 
tative Committees  shall  observe  the  Rules  of 
Procediire  contained  In  the  General  Regula- 
tions, annexed  to  this  Convention.  They 
may  also  adopt  additional  Rules  of  Procedure 
in  accordance  with  77.  These  additional 
Rules  of  Procedure  shall  bei  published  in  the 
form  of  a  Resolution  in  the  documents  of 
the  Plenary  Assemblies. 

201  7.  The  working  arrangements  of  the 
Consultative  Committees  are  defined  In  Part 
n  of  the  General  Regulations  annexed  to  tbls 
Convention. 


Article  tS.  Regulations 

202  1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
8,  the  General  Regulations  contained  In 
Annex  4  to  this  Convention  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  duration  as  the  Convention. 

MOD  203  2.  (1)  The  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention are  completed  by  the  following  sets 
of  Administrative  Regulations: 

Telegraph  Regulations, 

Telephone  Regulations, 

Radio  RegiUations, 

Additional  Radio  Regulations. 

ADD  204  (2)  Ratification  of  tills  Conven- 
tion in  accordance  with  Article  18  or  ac- 
cession in  accordance  with  Article  19  Involves 
acceptance  of  the  General  and  Adminis- 
trative Regulations  in  force  at  the  time  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

MOD  205  (3)  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers shall  Inform  the  Secretary-General  of 
their  approval  of  any  revision  of  these  Regu- 
lations by  competent  administrative  con- 
ferences. The  Secretary-Oeneral  shall 
Inform  Members  and  Associate  Members 
promptly  regarding  receipt  of.  such  notifi- 
cations of  approval. 

206  3.  In  case  of  inconsistency  between  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  and  a  provision 
of  the  Regulations,  the  Convention  shall 
prevail. 

Article  16.  FinaTices  of  the  Union 

207  1.  The  expenses  of  the  Union  shall  com- 
prise the  costs  of: 

a)  the  Administrative  Council,  the  General 
Secretariat,  the  International  Frequency 
Registration  Board,  the  secretariats  of  the 
International  Consultative  Committees,  and 
the  Union's  laboratories  and  technical 
equipment: 

MOD  208  b)  plenipotentiary  conferences 
and  world  administrative  conferences: 

209  c)  all  meetings  of  the  International 
Consultative   Committees. 

MOD  210  2.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  re- 
gional administrative  conferences  referred  to 
in  60  shall  be  borne  in  accordance  with  their 
unit  classification  by  all  the  Members  and 
Associate  Members  of  the  region  concerned 
and.  where  appropriate,  on  the  same  basis 
by  any  Members  and  Associate  Members  of 
other  regions  which  have  participated  In  such 
conferences. 

211  3.  The  Administrative  Council  shall  re- 
view and  approve  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Union,  taking  account  of  the  limits  for  ex- 
penditiire  set  by  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference. 

212  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Union  shall  be 
met  from  the  contributions  of  the  Members 
and  Associate  Members,  each  Member  and 
Associate  Member  paying  a  svmi  proportional 
to  the  number  of  units  In  the  class  of  con- 
tribution It  has  chosen  from  the  following 
scale: 


30  Unit  class 

a 

Unit  class 

26      " 

*• 

6 

"        " 

20       " 

«< 
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«•        •< 

18       " 
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8 

■1        •■ 

16       " 

*« 

a 

It        •• 

13       " 

*• 

1 

■1        II 

10       " 

<« 

H 

II        II 

213  6.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
shall  t>e  free  to  choose  their  class  of  contribu- 
tion for  defraying  Union  expenses. 

214  6.  (1)  At  least  six  months  before  the 
Convention  comes  into  force,  each  Member 
and  Associate  Member  shall  inform  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  class  of  contribution 
it  has  chosen. 

215  (2)  The  Secretary-General  shall  com- 
municate this  decision  to  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members. 

MOD  216  (3)  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers who  have  failed  to  make  known  their 
decision  before  the  date  specified  in  214  shall 
retain  the  class  of  contribution  previously 
notified  to  the  Secretary-General. 

217  (4)  Members  and  Associate  Members 
may  at  any  time  choose  a  class  of  contribu- 
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tlon  higher  than  the  one  already  adopted 
by  them. 

218  (5)  No  reduction  in  a  unit  classifica- 
tion established  in  accordance  with  214  to 
216  can  take  effect  during  the  life  of  the 
Convention. 

219.  7.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
shall  pay  in  advance  their  annual  contribu- 
tory shares,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
budget  approved  by  the  AdmlnlstraUve 
Council. 

ADD  220  8.(1)  Every  new  Member  or  As- 
sociate Member  shall,  in  respect  of  the  year 
of  its  accession,  pay  a  contribution  calculated 
as  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  acces- 
sion. 

ADD  221  (2)  Should  the  Convention  be 
denounced  by  a  Member  or  Associate  Mem- 
ber, its  contribution  shall  be  paid  up  to  the 
last  day  of  the  month  in  which  such  de- 
nunciation takes  effect. 

222.  9.  The  amounts  due  shall  bear  Interest 
from  the  beginning  of  each  financial  year  of 
the  Union  at  3%  (three  per  cent)  per  annum 
during  the  first  six  months,  and  at  6%  (six 
per  cent)  per  annum  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  month. 

ADD  223  10.  The  following  provisions  shall 
apply  to  contributions  by  recognized  private 
operating  agencies,  scientific  or  Industrial 
organizations  and  international  organiza- 
tions: 

MOD  224  a)  Recognized  private  operating 
agencies  and  scientific  or  industrial  organi- 
zations shall  share  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Consultative  Committees 
In  the  work  of  which  they  have  agreed  to 
participate.  Recognized  private  operating 
agencies  shall  likewise  share  In  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  administrative  conferences 
In  which  they  have  agreed  to  participate,  or 
have  participated,  in  accordance  with  621  of 
the  General  Regulations. 

225  b)  International  organizations  shall 
also  share  In  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
conferences  or  meetings  In  which  they  have 
been  allowed  to  participate,  unless  exempted 
by  the  Administrative  Council  on  condition 
of  reciprocity. 

ADD  226  c)  Recognized  private  operating 
agencies,  scientific  or  Industrial  organiza- 
tions and  International  organizations  which 
share  In  defraying  the  expenses  of  confer- 
ences or  meetings  In  accordance  with  224  and 
225.  shall  freely  choose  from  the  scale  in  212 
their  class  of  contribution  for  defraying 
Union  expenses,  and  inform  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  class  chosen. 

ADD  227  d)  Recognized  private  operating 
agencies,  scientific  or  industrial  organizations 
and  international  organizations  which  share 
In  defraying  the  expenses  of  conferences  or 
meetings  may  at  any  time  choose  a  class  of 
contribution  higher  than  the  one  already 
adopted  by  them. 

ADD  228  e)  No  reduction  in  the  number 
of  contributory  units  shall  take  effect  during 
the  life  of  the  Convention. 

ADD  229  /)  In  the  case  of  denunciation 
of  participation  in  the  work  of  an  Interna- 
tional Consultative  Committee,  the  contribu- 
tion shall  be  paid  up  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  such  denunciation  takes 
effect. 

MOD  230  g)  The  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion per  unit  payable  by  recogniaed  private 
operating  agencies  and  scientific  or  industrial 
organizations  or  international  organizations 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  International 
Consultative  Committees  in  the  work  of 
which  they  have  agreed  to  participate  shall 
be  fixed  annually  by  the  Administrative 
Council.  The  contributions  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  Union  Income.  They  shall  bear  in- 
terest in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

ADD  231  h)  The  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion per  unit  payable  towards  the  expenses 
of  administrative  conferences  by  recognized 
private  operating  agencies  Which  participate 
CXIII 625— Part  8 


In  accordance  with  621  of  the  General  Regu- 
lations and  by  participating  international 
organizations  shall  be  fixed  by  dividing  the 
total  amount  of  the  budget  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  question  by  the  total  nimiber  of 
units  contributed  by  Members  and  Associate 
Members  as  their  share  of  Union  expenses. 
The  contributions  shall  be  considered  as  Un- 
ion income.  They  shall  bear  Interest  from 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  day  on  which 
accounts  are  sent  out,  at  the  rates  fixed  in 
222. 

232  11.  Expenses  incurred  by  laboratories 
and  technical  Installations  of  the  Union  In 
measurements,  testing,  or  special  research  for 
Individual  Members  or  Associate  Members, 
groups  of  Members  or  Associate  Members, 
or  regional  organizations  or  others,  shall  be 
borne  by  those  Members  or  Associate  Mem- 
bers, groups,  organizations  or  others. 

233  12.  The  sale  price  of  documents  sold 
to  administrations,  recognized  private  oper- 
ating agencies  or  Individuals,  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary-General,  In  collabo- 
ration with  the  Administrative  Council,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  cost  of  printing  and 
distribution  should  in  general,  be  covered 
by  the  sale  of  the  documents. 

Article   17.   Languages 

234  1.  (1)  The  official  languages  of  the 
Union  shall  be  Chinese,  English.  French, 
Russian  and  Spanish. 

236  (2)  The  working  languages  of  the 
Union  shall  be  English,  French  and  Spanish. 

236  (3)  In  case  of  dispute,  the  French  text 
shall  be  authentic. 

237  2.  (1)  The  final  dooanents  of  the 
plenipotentiary  and  admlnfflwatlve  confer- 
ences, their  final  acts,  protocols,  resolutions, 
recommendations  and  opinions,  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  the  official  languages  of  the 
Union,  in  versions  equivalent  in  form  and 
content. 

238  (2)  All  other  documents  of  these  con- 
ferences shall  be  issued  in  the  working  lan- 
guages of  the  Union. 

239  3.  (1)  The  official  service  documents 
of  the  Union  as  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Regulations  shall  be  published  In  the 
five  official  languages. 

240  (2)  All  other  documents  for  general 
distribution  prepared  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral In  the  course  of  his  duties  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  the  three  working  languages. 

241  4.  Any  of  the  documents  referred  to 
in  237  to  240  may  be  publUhed  In  languages 
other  than  those  there  specified,  provided 
that  the  Members  or  Associate  Members  re- 
questing such  publication  undertake  to  de- 
fray the  whole  of  the  cost  of  translation  and 
publication  Involved. 

242  5.  (1)  At  conferences  of  the  Union  and 
whenever  it  is  necessary  at  meetings  of  its 
permanent  organs  and  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  the  debates  shall  be  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  an  efficient  system  of  reciprocal 
interpretation  between  the  three  working 
languages  and  Russian. 

243  (2)  When  all  participants  in  a  meeting 
agree,  the  debates  may  be  conducted  in  fewer 
than  the  four  languages  mentioned  above. 

244  6.  (1)  At  conferences  of  the  Union  and 
at  meetings  of  its  permanent  organs  and  of 
the  Administrative  Council,  languages  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  235  and  242  may 
be  used: 

245  o)  if  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Secretary-General  or  to  the  Head  of  the 
permanent  organ  concerned  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  an  additional  language  or  lan- 
guages, oral  or  written,  provided  that  the 
additional  cost  so  Incurred  shall  be  borne  by 
those  Memt>ers  and  Associate  Memb«-s 
which  have  made  or  supported  the  applica- 
tion: 

246  b)  If  any  delegation  itself  makes  ar- 
rangements at  its  own  expense  for  oral 
translation  from  its  own  language  Into  any 
one  of  the  languages  referred  to  In  242. 

247  (2)    In  the  case  provided  for  in  245, 


the  Secretary-General  or  the  Head  of  the 
permanent  organ  concerned  shall  comply  to 
the  extent  pracUcable  with  the  application, 
having  first  obtained  from  the  Members  or 
Associate  Members  concerned  an  undertak- 
ing that  the  cost  Incurred  will  be  dvUy  re- 
paid by  them  to  the  umon: 

248  (3)  In  the  case  provided  for  in  246, 
the  delegation  concerned  may,  furthermore, 
if  it  wishes,  arrange  at  its  own  expense  for 
oral  translation  into  its  own  language  from 
one  of  the  languages  referred  to  in  242. 

CHAPTXB    n.    APPLICATION    OP   THE    CONVXKTION 
AND    REGULATIONS 

Article  18.  Ratification  of  the  Convention 
MOD  249  1.  This  Convention  shaU  be  rati- 
fied by  the  signatory  governments  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  rules  In 
force  in  their  respective  countries.  The  in- 
struments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited, 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  with  the 
Secretary-General  by  diplomatic  channel 
through  the  Intermediary  of  the  government 
Of  the  country  of  the  seat  of  the  Union. 
The  Secretary-General  shall  notify  the 
Members  and  Associate  Members  of  each  de- 
posit of  ratification. 

250  2.  (1)  During  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention,  a  signatory  government,  even 
though  it  may  not  have  deposited  an  instru- 
ment of  ratlficaUon  In  accordance  with  249 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  conferred  on  Members 
of  the  Union  In  12  to  14. 

MOD  251  (2)  From  the  end  of  a  period  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  this  Convention,  a  signatory  government 
which  has  not  deposited  an  Instrument  of 
ratification  in  accordance  with  249  shaU  not 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  conference  of  the 
Union,  or  at  any  session  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  or  at  any  meeting  of  any  of  the 
permanent  organs  of  the  Union,  or  during 
consultation  by  correspondence  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention until  it  has  so  deposited  such  an  In- 
strument. Its  rights,  other  than  votlntf 
rights,  shall  not  be  affected. 

252  3.  After  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention  in  accordance  with  Article  63 
each  Instrument  of  ratification  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  its  deposit  with  the 
Secretary-General. 

253  4.  If  one  or  more  of  the  signatory  gov- 
ernments do  not  ratify  the  Convention,  it 
shall  not  thereby  be  less  valid  for  the  govern- 
ments which  have  ratified  it. 

Article  19.  Accession  to  the  convention 

254  1.  The  government  of  a  country,  not 
a  signatory  of  this  Convention,  may  accede 
thereto  at  any  time  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  1. 

255  2.  The  instnmient  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-Oeneral  by 
diplomatic  channel  through  the  Intermediary 
of  the  government  of  the  country  of  the  seat 
of  the  Union.  Unless  othervrtse  specified 
therein,  it  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  its  deposit.  The  Secretary-Oeneral 
shall  notify  the  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers of  each  accession  when  it  is  received 
and  shall  forward  to  each  of  them  a  certified 
copy  of  the  act  of  accession. 

Article  20.  ApplicaUon  of  the  convention  to 
countries  or  territories  for  whose  foreign 
relations  members  of  the  union  are  re- 
sponsible 

256.  1.  Members  of  the  Union  may  declare 
at  any  time  that  their  acceptance  of  this 
Convention  applies  to  all  or  a  group  or  a 
single  one  of  the  countries  or  territories  for 
whose  foreign  relations  they  are  responsible. 

257  2.  A  declaration  made  in  accordance 
with  256  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General, who  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  of  each  such 
declaration. 

258  8.  The  provisions  of  256  and  257  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  obligatory  in  respect  of 
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any  oo\intry,  territory  or  group  of  territories 
listed  In  Annex  1  of  this  Convention. 

Article  21.  Application  of  the  convention  to 
tT)ist  territories  of  the  United  Nations 
2fi9  The  United  Nations  shall  have  the 
right  to  accede  to  this  Convention  on  b«half 
of  any  territory  or  group  of  terrttorlee  placed 
under  Its  administration  In  accordance  with 
a  trusteeship  agreement  as  provided  for  In 
Article  75  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Article  22.  Execution  of  the  convention  and 
regulations 

260  1.  The  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers are  bound  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  and  the  Regulations  an- 
nexed thereto  In  all  telecommunication  of- 
fices and  stations  established  or  operated  by 
them  which  engage  in  International  services 
or  which  are  capable  of  causing  harmful  In- 
terference to  radio  services  of  other  countries, 
except  In  regard  to  services  exempted  from 
these  obligations  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  51  of  this  Convention. 

261  a.  They  are  also  bound  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  Impose  the  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention  and  of  the 
Regulations  annexed  thereto  upon  private 
operating  agencies  authorized  by  them  to 
establish  and  operate  telecommunications 
and  which  engage  in  International  services 
or  which  operate  stations  capable  of  causing 
harmful  intwference  to  the  radio  services  of 
other  countries. 

Article  23.  Denunciation  of  the  convention 
362  1.  Each  Member  and  Associate  Mem- 
ber which  has  ratiaed,  or  acceded  to.  this 
Convention  shall  have  the  right  to  denoxince 
It  by  a  notification  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral  by  diplomatic  channel  through 
the  Intermediary  of  the  government  of  the 
coxintry  of  the  seat  of  the  Union.  The  Sec- 
retary-General shall  advise  the  other  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  thereof. 

369  2.  This  <tan\UM;l&bion  shall  take  effect 
at  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  day  of  the  receipt  of  notification  of  it  by 
the  Secretary-General. 

Article  24.  Denunciation  of  the  convention 
on  behalf  of  countries  or  territories  for 
whom  foreign  relations  memDers  of  the 
union  are  responsible 

264  1.  The  application  of  this  Convention 
to  a  country,  territory  or  group  of  territories 
m  accordance  with  Article  20  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time,  and  such  country,  terri- 
tory or  group  of  territories.  If  it  is  an  Asso- 
ciate Member,  ceases  upon  termination  to  be 
such. 

265  2.  The  declaration  of  denunciation 
contemplated  In  the  above  paragraph  shall 
be  notified  In  conformity  with  the  conditions 
set  out  In  262;  It  shall  take  effect  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  at  263. 

Article  25.  Abrogation  of  the  earlier 
convention 
MOD  266  This  Convention  shall  abrogate 
and  replace.  In  relations  between  the  Con- 
tracting Governments,  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  (Geneva, 
1050) . 

Article  26.  Validity  of  administrative 
regulations  in  force 
MOD  267  The  AdmlnlstraUve  Regulations 
referred  to  in  203  are  those  In  force  at  the 
time  of  signature  of  this  Convention.  They 
shall  be  regarded  as  annexed  to  this  Conven- 
tion and  shall  remain  valid,  subject  to  such 
partial  revisions  as  may  be  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  provisions  of  62  untU  the  time 
of  entry  into  force  of  new  Regulations  drawn 
up  by  the  competent  world  administrative 
conferences  to  replace  them  as  annexes  to 
this  Convention. 

Article  27.  Relations  with  rum-contracting 

States 
268  1.  Kacb  Member  and  Associate  Member 
reserves  to  Itself  and  to  the  recognized  pri- 


vate operating  agencies  the  right  to  fix  the 
conditions  under  which  It  admits  telecom- 
munications exchanged  with  a  State  which  is 
not  a  party  to  this  Convention. 

269  2.  If  a  telecommunication  originating 
In  the  territory  of  such  a  non-contracting 
State  Is  accepted  by  a  Member  or  Associate 
Member,  It  must  be  transmitted  and,  In  so  far 
as  it  follows  the  telecommunication  channels 
of  a  Member  or  Associate  Member,  the  obli- 
gatory provisions  of  the  Convention  and 
Regulations  and  the  usual  charges  shall  ap- 
ply to  It. 

Article  28.  Settlement  of  disputes 

270  1.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
may  settle  their  disputes  on  questions  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  this  Convention 
or  of  the  Regulations  contemplated  In  Ar- 
ticle 15,  through  diplomatic  channels,  or  ac- 
cording to  procedures  established  by  bilateral 
or  multilateral  treaties  concluded  between 
them  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, or  by  any  other  method  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

MOD  271  2.  If  none  of  these  methods  of 
settlement  is  adopted,  any  Member  or  Asso- 
ciate Member  party  to  a  dispute  may  submit 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  defined  In  Annex  3,  or  In  the 
Optional  Additional  Protocol,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

CHAPTEB  m.  RELATIONS  WrTH  THE  UNrTCO  NA- 
TIONS AND  WITH  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Article  29.  Relations  vHth  the  United  Nations 
MOD  272  1.  The  relationship  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  is  defined  In  the  Agree- 
ment concluded  between  these  two  Organiza- 
tions. 

273  2.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  XVI  of  the  above-mentioned  Agree- 
ment, the  telecommunication  operating  serv- 
ices of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  bound  by  the  obligations 
of  this  Convention  and  of  the  Administrative 
Regulations  annexed  thereto.  Accordingly, 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  all  confer- 
ences of  the  Union,  including  meetings  of 
the  International  Consultative  Committees, 
In  a  consultative  capacity. 

Article  30.  Relations  uHth  international 
organizations 

274  In  furtherance  of  complete  interna- 
tional coordination  on  matters  affecting  tele- 
communication, the  Union  shall  cooperate 
with  International  organizations  having  re- 
lated interests  and  activities. 

CHAPTER    rv.    OBNERAL    PROVISIONS    RELATINO    TO 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Article  31.  The  right  of  the  public  to  use  the 
international  telecommunication  service 

275  Members  and  Associate  Members  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  pubUc  to  correspond 
by  means  of  the  International  service  of 
public  correspondence.  The  services,  the 
charges  and  the  safeguards  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  users  in  each  category  of  correspond- 
ence without  any  priority  or  preference. 
Article  32.  Stoppage  of  telecommunications 

276  1.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
reserve  the  right  to  stop  the  transmission  of 
any  private  teleg^ram  which  may  appear 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  State  or 
contrary  to  their  laws,  to  public  order  or  to 
decency,  provided  that  they  Immediately 
notify  the  office  of  origin  of  the  stoppage  of 
any  such  telegram  or  any  part  thereof,  ex- 
cept when  such  notification  may  appear 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  State. 

277  2.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
also  reserve  the  right  to  cut  off  any  other 
private  telecommunications  which  may  ap- 
pear dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  State 
or  contrary  to  their  law,  to  public  order  or 
to  decency. 

Article  33.  Suspension  of  services 

278  Each  Member  and  Associate  Member 
reserves    the    right    to   suspend    the    inter- 


national telecommunication  service  for  an 
indefinite  time,  either  generally  or  only  for 
certain  relations  and/or  for  certain  kinds  of 
correspondence,  outgoing.  Incoming  or  In 
transit,  provided  that  it  immediately  notifies 
such  action  to  each  of  the  other  Members 
and  Associate  Members  through  the  medium 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

Article  34.  Responsibility 
270  Members  and  Associate  Members  ac- 
cept no  responsibility  towards  users  of  the 
International  telecommunication  services, 
particularly  as  regards  claims  for  damages. 
Article   35.    Secrecy   of   telecommunications 

280  1.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
agree  to  take  all  possible  measures,  com- 
patible with  the  system  of  telecommunica- 
tion used,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  secrecy 
of  International  correspondence. 

281  2.  Nevertheless,  they  reserve  the  right 
to  communicate  such  correspondence  to  the 
competent  authorities  In  order  to  ensure  the 
application  of  their  internal  laws  or  the  ex- 
ecution of  international  conventions  to 
which  they  are  parties. 

Article  36.  Establishment,  operation,  and 
protection  of  telecommunication  installa- 
tions and  channels 

282  1.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  establishment,  under  the  best 
technical  conditions,  of  the  channels  and 
installations  necessary  to  carry  on  the  rapid 
and  uninterrupted  exchange  of  Internationa' 
telecommunications. 

283  2.  So  far  as  possible,  these  channels 
and  Installations  must  be  operated  by  the 
methods  and  procedures  which  practical 
operating  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
best.  They  must  be  maintained  in  proper 
operating  condition  and  kept  abreast  of  sclen 
tlfic  and  technical  progress. 

284  3.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
shall  safeguard  theee  channels  and  installa- 
tions within  their  Jurisdiction. 

285  4.  Unless  other  conditions  are  laid 
down  by  special  arrangements,  each  Member 
and  Associate  Member  shall  take  such  stepr 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  maintenance 
of  those  sections  of  international  telecom- 
munication circuits  within  its  control. 

Article  37.  Notification  of  infringements 

286  In  order  to  facilitate  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  Article  32  of  this  Con- 
vention. Members  and  Associate  Members 
undertake  to  Inform  one  another  of  In- 
fringements of  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention and  of  the  Regulations  annexed 
thereto. 

Article  38.  Charges  and  free  services 

287  The  provisions  regarding  charges  for 
telecommunications  and  the  various  cases 
In  which  free  services  are  accorded  are  set 
forth  In  the  Regulations  annexed  to  this 
Convention. 

Article  39.  Priority  of  telecommunications 
concerning  safety  of  life 

MOD  288  The  International  telecommunl- 
cation  servloes  must  give  absolute  prlortty 
to  all  teleoommunlcations  concerning  safety 
of  life  at  sea,  on  land.  In  the  air  or  in  outer 
space,  as  well  as  to  epidemiological  tele- 
communications of  exceptional  urgency  of 
the  World  Health  Organisation. 
Article  40.  Priority  of  government  telegrams 
and  telephone  calls 

280  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles 
39  and  40  df  this  Convention,  government 
telegrams  shall  enjoy  priority  over  other 
telegrams  when  priority  is  requested  for 
them  by  the  sender.  Government  telephone 
calls  may  also  be  given  priority,  upon  specific 
request  and  to  the  extent  practicable,  over 
other  telephone  calls. 

Article  41.  Secret  language 
200  1.  Government  telegrams  and  service 
telegrams  may  be  expressed  In  secret  lan- 
guage In  all  relations. 
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291  2.  Private  telegrams  In  secret  language 
may  be  admitted  between  all  countries  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  have  previously 
notified,  through  the  medium  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General, that  they  do  not  admit  this 
language  for  those  categories  of  correspond- 
ence. 

292  3.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
which  do  not  admit  private  telegrams  in 
secret  language  originating  In  or  destined 
for  their  own  territory  must  let  them  pass 
in  transit,  except  In  the  case  of  suspension  of 
service  provided  for  in  Article  33  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Article  42.  Rendering  and  settlement  of 
accounts 

293  1.  Administrations  of  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members  and  recognized  private  op- 
erating agencies  which  operate  International 
telecommunication  services,  shall  come  to  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  their 
credits  and  debits. 

294  2.  The  statements  of  accounts  In  re- 
spect to  debits  and  credits  referred  to  In  293 
shall  be  drawn  up  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Regulations  annexed  to  this 
Convention,  unless  special  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  between  the  parties 
concerned. 

295  3.  The  settlement  of  international  ac- 
counts shall  be  regarded  as  current  transac- 
tions and  shall  be  effected  in  accordance  with 
the  current  international  obligations  or  the 
countries  concerned.  In  those  cases  where 
their  governments  have  concluded  arrange- 
ments on  this  subject.  Where  no  such  ar- 
rangements have  been  concluded,  and  In  the 
absence  of  special  agreements  made  under 
Article  44  of  this  Convention,  these  settle- 
ments shall  be  effected  in  accordance  with 
the  Regulations. 

Article  43.  Monetary  unit 

296.  The  monetary  unit  used  In  the  com- 
position of  the  tariffs  of  the  International 
telecommunication  services  and  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  international  accounts  shall 
be  the  gold  franc  of  100  centimes,  of  a  weight 
of  10/31  of  a  gramme  and  of  a  fineness  of 
0.9OO. 

Article  44.  Special  agreements 

297.  Members  and  Associate  Members  re- 
serve for  themselves,  for  the  private  oper- 
ating agencies  recognized  by  them  and  for 
other  agencies  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  the 
right  to  make  special  agreements  on  tele- 
communication matters  which  do  not  con- 
cern Members  and  Associate  Members  In  gen- 
eral. Such  agreements,  however,  shall  not  be 
In  confilct  with  the  terms  of  this  Convention 
or  of  the  RegulaUons  annexed  thereto,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  harmful  interference  which 
their  operation  might  be  likely  to  cause  to 
the  radio  services  of  other  countries. 
Article  45.  Regional  conferences,  agreements 

and  organizations 

298.  Members  and  Associate  Members  re- 
serve the  right  to  convene  regional  confer- 
ences, to  conclude  regional  agreements  and 
to  form  regional  organizations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  telecommunication  questions 
which  are  susceptible  of  being  treated  on  a 
regional  basis.  Such  agreements  shall  not 
be  In  conflict  with  this  convention. 

CHAPTER     V.     SPECIAL     PROVISIONS     POR     RADIO 

Article  48.  Rational  use  Of  the  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum 
MOD  299.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
recognize  that  It  Is  desirable  to  limit  the 
number  of  frequencies  and  the  spectrum 
space  used  to  the  minimum  essential  to  pro- 
vide in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  necessary 
services.  To  that  end  It  is  desirable  that  the 
latest  technical  advances  be  applied  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Article  47.     Intercommunication 
300  1.  Stations  performing  radlocommuni- 
catlon  In  the  mobile  service  shall  be  bound, 
within  the  limits  of  their  normal  employ- 


ment, to  exchange  radlocommtmlcatlons  re- 
ciprocally without  distinction  as  to  the  radio 
system  adopted  by  them. 

301  2.  Nevertheless,  In  order  not  to  Im- 
pede scientific  progress,  the  provisions  of  300 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  a  radio  system 
Incapable  of  communicating  with  other  sys- 
tems, provided  that  such  Incapacity  Is  due 
to  the  specific  nature  of  such  system  and  Is 
not  the  result  of  devices  adopted  solely  with 
the  object  of  preventing  Intercommunica- 
tion. 

302  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
300,  a  station  may  be  assigned  to  a  restricted 
International  service  of  telecommunication, 
determined  by  the  purpose  of  such  service, 
or  by  other  circumstances  Independent  of 
the  system  used. 

Article  48.  Harmful  interference 

303  1.  All  stations,  whatever  their  pur- 
pose, must  be  established  and  operated  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  harmful  in- 
terference to  the  radio  services  or  communi- 
cations of  other  Members  or  Associate  Mem- 
bers or  of  recognized  private  operating  agen- 
cies, or  of  other  duly  authorized  operating 
agencies  which  carry  on  radio  service,  and 
which  operate  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Radio  Regulations. 

304  2.  Each  Member  or  Associate  Member 
undertakes  to  require  the  private  operating 
agencies  which  it  recognizes  and  the  other 
operating  agencies  duly  authorized  for  this 
purpose,  to  observe  the  provisions  of  303. 

305  3.  Further,  the  Members  and  Associate 
Members  recognize  the  desirability  of  taking 
all  practicable  steps  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  electrical  apparatus  and  installations  of 
all  kinds  from  causing  harmful  Interference 
to  the  radio  services  or  conununlcatlonB 
mentioned  in  303. 

Article  49.  Distress  calls  and  messages 

306  Radio  stations  shall  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cept, with  absolute  priority,  distress  calls 
and  messages  regardless  of  their  origin,  to 
reply  In  the  same  manner  to  such  messages, 
and  Immediately  to  take  such  action  In  re- 
gard thereto  as  may  be  required. 

Article  SO.  False  or  deceptive  distress, 
urgency,  safety  or  identification  signals 
MOD  307  Members  and  Associate  Members 
agree  to  take  the  steps  required  to  prevent 
the  transmission  or  circulation  of  false  or 
deceptive  distress,  urgency,  safety  or  Identi- 
fication signals,  and  to  collaborate  In  locating 
and  Identifying  stations  transmitting  such 
signals  from  their  own  country. 

Article  51.  Installations  for  national  defense 
services 

308  I.  Members  and  Associate  Members 
retain  their  entire  freedom  with  regard  to 
military  radio  Installations  of  their  army, 
naval  and  air  forces. 

300  2.  Nevertheless,  these  Installations 
must,  BO  far  as  possible,  observe  statutory 
provisions  relative  to  giving  assistance  In 
case  of  distress  and  to  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  harmful  Interference,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Regulations  concerning 
the  types  of  emission  and  the  frequencies  to 
be  used,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice performed  by- such  Installations. 

310  3.  Moreover,  when  these  Installations 
take  p€irt  in  the  SM^lce  of  public  corre^fwnd- 
ence  or  other  services  governed  by  the  Regu- 
lations annexed  to  this  Convention,  they 
must.  In  general,  comply  with  the  regulatory 
provisions  for  the  conduct  of  such  services. 

CHAPTER   VI.    DEFINITIONS 

Article  52.  Definitions 

311  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  context 
Otherwise  requires, 

o)  the  terms  which  are  defined  In  Annex 
2  to  this  Convention  shall  have  the  meanings 
therein  assigned  to  them; 

312  b)  other  terms  which  are  defined  In 
the  Regulations  referred  to  In  Article  16  shall 
have  the  meanings  therein  assigned  to  them. 


CRAPTES  vn.   riNAL  PROVmOlfS 

Article  53.  Effective  date  of  the  convention 

MOD  313  The  present  Convention  shall  en- 
ter into  force  on  January  first  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  between  countries,  ter- 
ritories or  groups  of  territories,  in  respect  of 
which  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion have  been  deposited  before  that  date. 

In  WITNESS  wHERBOP  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  Convention  in 
each  of  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian 
and  Spanish  languages,  in  a  single  capj  In 
which,  in  case  of  dispute,  the  French  text 
shall  be  authentic,  and  which  shall  remain 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  which  shall  for- 
ward a  copy  to  each  of  the  signatory  ooun- 
tries. 

Done  at  Montreux,  12  November  1066. 

For  Afghanistan  :  > 
M.  A.  Gran 
S.  N.  Alawi 

For    Algeria    (Algerian    Democratic    and 
Popular  Republic)  : 
A.  Amrani 

S.  DOCZIDIA 

M.  Harbi 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Sacdi  Arabia: 
A.  Zaidan 

M.   MiROAD 

A.  K.  Bashawri 
For  the  Argentine  Republic: 

A.  LOZANO  Conejero 
M.  BUCICH 

O.  GarcIa  Piftxnio 
R.  A.  Salvador 
F.  DiAco 
Fob  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia: 

C.  J.  Griffiths 
R.  E.  Butler 

For  Austria: 

B.  Schaginger 
K.  Vavra 

^Ijk^APIK 

PoBBto,cruM: 

M.  C.  E.  D.  Lambiotte 
R.  Rothschild 
For  the  Bielobussian  Sovxxr  Socialist 
Republic  : 

P.  Afanassiev 
For  the  Union  of  Burma: 

MiN  LwiN 

Pe  Than 
For  Boliva: 

M.  C.  Sejas  Sierra 
For  Brazil: 

E.  Machaoo  Dx  Assm 

E.  Martins  Da  Silva 

D.  S.  Ferheira 

C.  Gomes  Dx  Barros 
J.  A.  Marques 

h.  douraoo 
For  the  People's  Republic  of  Bttlaaria  : 

V.  Makarski 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Camzroom: 

tchottta  moussa 

H.  Effoudou 
For  Canada: 

F.  G.  Nixon 

Fob  the  Central  African  Republic: 

E.  N'Zengou 

Ii.  A.  MOZIALLO 

For  Cetlon  : 

G.  E.  de  S.  Ellawxla 
For  Chile: 

H.  Calcacni  P. 

E.  Clause  F. 

R.  Huidobro 
For  China  : 

T.  Shxn 

T.  C.  YO 

T.  C.  Liu 

T.  V.  Muo 
VoR  THE  Republic  of  Cmus: 

R.  Michaelidbs 

A.  E.  Embxdoklis 


lOoxintry    designations    transUted    from 
French.     (Note  by  Department  of  State.) 
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Fob  the  Vatican  Ctty  State  : 

A.  Stktanizzi 
P.  V.  GiUDici 

Fob  thk  Repttbuc  or  Colombia  : 
E.  Aranco 
S.  Qttijano-Caballebo 

0.  ROVIRA  ARANGO 

Fob  the  Democbatic  Refoblic  or  the 
Congo: 
j.  mulukba 

B.  Kalonji 

P.  TUBIBA 

A.  Masakba 
M.  G.  M'Bela 

Fob  the  Refttblic  or  the  Congo 
(Bbazzavilxe)  : 

M.  NTSIBA 

J.  Balima 

R.  RlZET 

Fob  the  Repitblic  or  Kobu: 

1.  Y.  Chung 

C.  W.  Pak 
Fob  Costa  Rica: 

C.  Di  Mottola  Balxbtba 
M.  Bagu 

For  the  REPtrBuc  or  the  Ivobt  CoAar: 

S.    CiSSOKO 
T.    KONDE 

B.  Sakanoko 
For  Cuba: 

P.  W.  Luis  Tobkb 
L.  SoiJi  VnjL 

J.  A.  VaI.UU)ARE8  TmONEDA 

Fob  the  Refubuc  or  Dahomet: 

t.  bouraima 
Fob  Denmark  : 

G.  Pedebsxn 

P.  F.  Ebsksxn 
Fob  the  Group  or  Tebbitobies  Repbisknt- 
Eo  BY  THE  French  OmcE  or  Overseas 
Posts  and  Telecommttnications: 

E.  Skinazi 

M.  Chafbon 

J.  L.  A.  Constantin 

g.  auneveux 
Fob  Ecuaoob: 

E.  Ponce  t  Carbo 
Fob  Spain: 

j.  p.  de  lojendio  e  ibube 

J.  A.  QflCiNlS-ABNATT 

J.  Gabbido 
Fob  the  United  States  or  America: 

J.  C.  Holmes 
Fob  Ethiopia: 

D.  Negash 

D.  Betene 

Foe  Finland:  ' 

0.  J.  Saloila 
t.  a.  puolanne 

Fob  Prance: 

1.  Cabannz 
G.  Tebras 
R.  Vaboues 

Fob  the  Gabon  Republic: 

E.  B4irANX 

J.  A.  ANOiniXT 
Fob  Ghana: 

J.  A.  Bbobbet 
Fob  Gbeece: 

A.  Marancoxtdakis 

D.  Bacalexis 
Foe  Guatemala  : 

F.  ViLLELA  JimINBZ 

Fob  the  Republic  or  Guinba: 

S.  DIARBA 

A.  I.  DiAIXO 

M.  B.  Camaba 

M.  Saadi 
Fob  the  Republic  or  Haiti: 

J.  D.  Baguidt 
For  the  Republic  or  Uppbb  Volta: 

A.  M.  KambirA 
Fob  the  Hungarian  People's  REPrmuc: 

D.  Horn 
For  the  Republic  or  India: 

Chaman  Lal 

C.  P.  Vasttdevan 

G.  D.  GOKABN 
A.  ASBAltl 


Fob  the  Republic  or  Indonesia  : 
A.  Tahir 
Pratomo 
T.  AwuT 

A.  Boer 
Fob  Iran: 

G.  Shakibnia 
Ft>R  the  Republic  or  Iraq  : 

W.  Karagoli 
For  Ireland: 

li.  O'Broin 

P.  L.  O'COLMAIN 

M.  O'Mallet 
For  Iceland  : 

B.  Kristjansson 
'For  the  State  or  Israel: 

E.  Ron 

M.    SHAKKiD 

M.  Bavlt  *■ 

For  Italt: 

P.  Babuscio-Rizzo 

A.  Bigi 
For  Jamaica; 

H.  H.  Haughton 

G.  A.  Gauntlett 
Fob  Japan: 

I.  Hataketama 

M.  Takashima 

M.    ITANO 

For  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  or  Joboait: 

Z.  Goussous 

K.  Samawi 
For  Kenya: 

p.  m.  hinawy 
'For  the  State  or  Kuwait: 

P.  Hamzxh 

A.  M.  Al-Sabej 

P.    KODSI 

For  the  Kingdom  or  Laos: 

I.  Cabanne 
For  Lebanon: 

N.  Kayata 

M.  Ghazal 
For  the  Republic  or  Libebia: 

J.  L.   COOPEB,   Jb. 

For  the  PRiNciPALmr  or  Liechtenstein: 

A.  HiLBE 

For  Luxembourg: 

E.  Raus 

J.  B.  WoLrr 
For  Malaysia: 

V.  T.  Sambanthan 

K.  P.  Chew 

Mah  Seck  Wah 

B.  A.  K.  Shamsuddin 

FORlilALAWI: 

A.  W.  Lb  Pevre 
Fob  the  Malagasy  Republic: 

C.  Ramanttba 

R.   Ravelomanantsoa-Ratsimihah 
J.  Chauvicourt 
For  the  Republic  or  Mali: 

M.SIDIBE 

For  Malta  : 

I.  XUEBEB 

A.  Barbara 

J.  V.  Galea 
Fob  the  Kingdom  or  Moboooo  : 

A.  Laraqui 

A.  Bebrada 

M.  Benabdellah 
Fob  the  Islamic  Republic  or  IXAUBiTAiriA: 

M.  NTXaye 
For  Mexico: 

C.  Nu*EZ  A. 

L.  Babajas  O. 
FOB  Monaco  : 

C.  C.  SOLAMITO 
A.  T.  PASSBtON 

Fen  the  Monooliam  People's  Bzpubuc: 

D.  GOTOV 

S.  Gandobje 

L.  Natsaodobje 
Fob  Nepal : 

H.  P.  Upaohtat 
Fob  Nicaragua  : 

A.  A.  Mullhauft 

FOBTHERxPUBUOOrNIOIB:  ' 

B.  BOLHO 

B.  Batoubz 
R.  Mas 


FOB  THE  Republic  or  Nioeiia: 

G.  C.  Okoli 

E.  A.  Onuoha 
Fob  Nobway: 

L.  Labsen 

P.  OVREGARO 
N.  J.  SdBERO 

T.  L.  Nebell 
For  New  Zealand: 

E.  S.  DOAK 

A.  W.  Brockwat 
For  Uganda: 

J.  W.  L.  Akol 

G.  W.  Adams 
Fob  Pakistan: 

M.  S.  Kari 

R.  Ahmad 

M.  Aslam 
For  Panama: 

J.  A.  Tack 
For  Paraguay: 

S.  GUANES 

M.  Ferreira  Falcon 
For  the  Kingdom  or  the  Netherlands: 

G.  H.  Bast 
Fob  Pebu: 

E.  Gomez  Cornejo 
J.  Barreda 

P.   SOLARI  SWAYNE 

A.  A.  GlESECKE  MaTTO 

Fob  the  Republic  or  the  Philippines: 

V.  A.  Pacis 

A.  G.  Gamboa,  Jr. 

P.  P.  Martinez 

R.  D.  Tanoingan 
For  the  People's  Repubuc  or  Poland: 

H.  Baczko 
Fob  Portugal: 

J.  T.  C.  Calvet  de  MagalrAes 

M.  A.  ViEIRA 

J.  DA  Cruz  Pilipe 

R.  Rezende  Rodbigues 

M.  P.  DA  Costa  Jabdim 
For  the  Spanish  Provinces  in  Africa: 

J.  Sabau  BergamIn 
Fob  the  Portuguese  Overseas  Provincxs: 

J.  T.  C.  Calvet  de  MaoalhAes 

M.  A.  ViEIRA 

J.  DA  Cruz  P^ife 

R.  Rezende  Rodrigues 

M.  F.  da  Costa  Jardim 
Fob  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  : 

A.  S.  Atassi 

A.  M.  Najtakh 
For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

I.   POUAD 
A.  OSMAN 

p.  I.  Ali 
Fob  the  Federal  Republic  or  Gebmant  : 

H.  Bornemann 
Fob  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Ri- 

POTLIC: 

G.  Sintchenko 
For  the  Somali  Republic: 

S.  I.  Abdi 
Fob  Rhodesia: 

C.  R.  Dickenson 
Fob  the  Socialist  Republic  or  RmiAinA: 

M.  Grigore 

0.  AlBINEI 

Fob  the  United  Kingdom  or  Obxat  BBn« 
AiN  AND  Northern  Ibelanb: 

W.  A.  WOLVERSON 
H.  O.  LiLLICBAP 
C.  E.  LOVELL 

p.  W.  p.  Fbyeb 

H.  O.  Gbeenwooo 
Fob  the  Rwanda  Repttblio: 

Z.  Habiyambere 

L.  Sibomana 
Fob  the  Republic  or  Senxoal: 

1.  NDlAYE 

M.  Rottlet 

U  DiA 
Fob  Siebra  Leone: 

O.  8.  Daviss 
Fob  Sinapobe: 

Chono  Tono  Chan 
Fob  the  Republic  or  the  Sudan  : 

M.  S.  Suleiman 

F.  M.  P.  Barbabt 
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For  Sweden  : 

H.  Sterkt 

H.  Westerbero 

S.  Hultare 
For  the  Swiss  Confederation 

G.  A.  Wettstein 

A.  Langenberger 

P.  LOCHER 

R.  Rutschi 

G.  BUTTEX 

For  THE  United  Republic  or  Tanzania: 

C.  G.  Kahama 
For  THE  Republic  of  the  Chad  : 

M.  Ngarnim 

G.  Got 
For  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  : 

M.  Laipert 
For  the  Territories  or  the  United  States 
or  America  : 

P.  CORNEIRO 

For  the  Overseas  Territories  roR  the 
International  Relations  or  Which  the 
Government  or  the  UNma>  Kingdom  or 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
Are  Responsible  : 
A.  H.  Sheffielo 

D.  Simper 
For  Thailand  : 

S.  Punyaratabandhu 

S.  SUKHANETR 

C.  Vajrabhaya 

D.  Charoenphol 
For  THE  Togolese  Republic; 

A.  AlTHNARO 

For  Tbinidad  and  Tobago: 

W.  A.  Rose 

T.  A.  Wilson 
For  Tunisia  : 

Z.  Chelli 

M.MlLl 

A.  Ladjimi 
For  Turkey  : 

N.  Tanat 

A.  F.  Abpaci 

M.  D.  Karaoglan 

Mme  S.  Qubuk^u 
For  THE  Union  or  Sovtrr  Socialist  Re- 
publics: 

A.  Poukhalski 
Fob  the  Republic  or  Venezuela  : 

E.  TOVAR  COVA 

For   the   Federal   Socialist  Republic   or 
Yugoslavia  : 

P.  Vasiljevic 
For  the  Republic  or  Zambia: 

L.  CHANGuru 

Annex  1 

(S«e  number  4) 
Atghanlstan. 
Albania  (People's  Republic  of) . 
Algeria  (Algerian  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic ) . 
Saudi  Arabia  (Kingdom  of) . 
Argentine  Republic. 
Australia  (Commonwoaltbot; 
Austria. 
Belgium. 

BielorusBlan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
Burma  (Union of). 
Bolivia. 
Brazil. 

Bulgaria  (People's  Republic  of 
Burundi  (Kingdom  of) . 
Oambodla  (Kingdom  of ) . 
Cameroon  (Federal  Republic  ^f ), 
Canada. 

Central  African  RepubUc. 
Ceylon. 
Chile. 
China. 

Cyprus  (Republic  of) . 
Vatican  City  State. 
Colombia  (Republic of). 
Congo  (Democratic  Republic  6t  the) . 
Congo  (Republic  of  the)  (Braezavllle), 
Korea  (Republic  of) . 
Costa  Rica. 

Ivory  Coast  (Republic  of  tlie) 
Cuba. 


Dahomey  (Republic  of) . 

Denmark. 

Dominican  Republic. 

El  Salvador  (Republic  of) . 

Group  of  Territories  represented  by  the 
French  Overseas  Post  and  Telecommunica- 
tion Agency. 

Ecuador. 

Spain. 

United  States  of  America. 

Ethiopia. 

Finland. 

France. 

Gabon  Republic. 

Ghana. 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Guinea  (Republic of). 

Haiti  (Republic of). 

Upper  Volta  (Republic  of) . 

Honduras  (Republic  of) . 

Hungarian  People's  Republic. 

India  (Republic  of) . 

Indonesia  (Republic  of) . 

Iran. 

Iraq  (Republic  of) . 

Ireland. 

Iceland. 

Israel  (State  of). 

Italy. 

Jamaica. 

Japan. 

Jordan  ( Hashemite  Kingdom  of) . 

Kenya. 

Kuwait  (State  of). 

Laos  (Kingdom  of). 

Lebanon. 

Liberia  (Republic of). 

Libya  (Kingdom  of) . 

Liechtenstein  (Principality  of). 

Luxembourg. 

Malaysia. 

Malawi. 

Malagasy  Republic. 

Mall  (Republic of). 

MalU. 

Morocco  (Kingdom  of) . 

Mauritania  (Islamic  RepubUc  of) . 

Mexico. 

Monaco. 

Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

Nepal. 

Nicaragua. 

Niger  (Republic  of  the) . 

Nigeria  (Federal  Republic  of) . 

Norway. 

New  Zealand. 

Uganda. 

Pakistan. 

Panama. 

Paraguay. 

Netherlands  (Klndom  of  the) . 

Peru. 

Philippines  (Republic  of  the) . 

Poland  (People's  Republic  of) . 

Portugal. 

Spanish  Provinces  in  Africa. 

Portuguese  Oversea  Provinoee. 

Syrian  Arab  Republic. 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Somali  Republic. 

Rhodesia. 

Rumania  (Socialist  Republic  of) . 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

Rwanda  (Republic  of) . 

Senegal  (Republic  of  the) . 

Sierra  Leone. 

Singapore. 

Sudan  (Republic  of  the) . 

South  Africa  (RepubUc  of)  and  Territory 
of  South-West  Africa. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland  (Confederation  of) . 

Tanzania  ( United  Republic  of) . 

Chad  (RepubUc  of  the) . 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Overseas  Territories  for  the  intematloiial 


relations  of  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  are  responsible. 

ThaUand. 

Togolese  RepubUc. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Tunisia. 

Turkey. 

Union  of  Soviet  SociaUst  Republics. 

Uruguay  (Oriental  RepubUc  of) . 

Venezuela  (Republic  of) . 

Viet-Nam  (Republic of). 

Yemen. 

Yugoslavia  (Federal  Socialist  RepubUc  of) . 

Zambia  (Republic  of) . 

Annex  2 

(See  Article  62) 
Definition  or  Certain  Terms  Used  in  the 
International   Telecommunication   Con- 
vention AND  Its  Annexes 

401  Administration:  Any  governmental  de- 
partment or  service  responsible  for  discharg- 
ing the  obligations  undertaken  in  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Convention  and 
the  Regulations  annexed  thereto. 

402  Private  Operating  Agency:  Any  in- 
dividual or  company  or  corporation,  other 
than  a  governmental  establishment  or 
agency,  which  operates  a  telecommunication 
installation  intended  for  an  international 
telecommunication  service  or  wtiich  is  capa- 
ble of  causing  harmful  Interference  with 
such  a  service. 

403  Recognized  Private  Operating  Agency: 
Any  private  operating  agency,  as  defined 
above,  which  operates  a  public  correspond- 
ence or  broadcasting  service  and  ui>on  which 
the  obUgations  provided  for  in  Article  22  are 
imposed  by  the  Member  or  Associate  Member 
in  whose  territory  the  head  office  of  the 
agency  Ls  situated,  or  by  the  Member  or 
Associate  Member  which  has  authorized  this 
oi}erating  agency  to  establish  and  operate 
a  telecommunication  service  on  Its  territory. 

404  Delegate:  A  person  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  Member  or  Associate  Member 
of  the  Union  to  a  Plenipotentiary  Confer- 
ence, or  a  i>er6on  representing  a  government 
or  an  administration  of  a  Member  or  Asso- 
ciate Member  of  the  Union  at  an  administra- 
tive conference,  or  at  a  meeting  of  an  Inter- 
national Consultative  Committee. 

405  Representative:  A  person  sent  by  a 
recognized  private  operating  agency  to  eoi 
administrative  conference,  or  to  a  meeting  of 
an  International  Consultative  Committee. 

406  Expert:  A  person  sent  by  a  national 
scientific  or  industrial  organization  which  is 
authorized  by  the  government  or  the  admin- 
istration of  its  country  to  attend  meetings  of 
study  groups  of  an  International  Consulta- 
tive Committee. 

MOD  407  Observer;  A  person  sent  by: 

— the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
Article  29  of  the  Convention; 

— one  of  the  International  organizations  in- 
vited or  admitted  in  Eiccordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Regulations  to  i>ar- 
ticipate  in  the  work  of  a  conference; 

— the  government  of  a  Member  or  Associate 
Member  of  the  Union  participating  in  a  non- 
voting ca|>aclty  in  a  regional  administrative 
conference  held  under  the  terms  of  Article  7 
of  the  Convention. 

MOD  408  Delegation:  The  totaUty  of  the 
delegates  and,  should  the  case  arise,  any 
representatives,  advisers,  attach^  or  inter- 
preters sent  by  the  same  covmtry. 

Each  Member  and  Associate  Member  shall 
be  free  to  make  up  its  delegation  as  it  wishes. 
In  particular,  it  may  include  in  its  delegation 
in  the  capacity  of  delegates,  advisers  or  at- 
taches, persons  belonging  to  private  operating 
agencies  which  it  recognizes  or  persons  be- 
longing to  other  private  enterprises  interested 
in  telecommunications. 

409  Telecommunication:  Any  transmis- 
sion, omission  or  reception  of  signs,  signals, 
writing,  Images  and  sounds  or  intelligence  of 
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any  nature  by  wire,  radio,  optical  or  other 
electromagnetic  systems. 

410  Telegraphy:  A  system  of  telecommu- 
nications which  Is  concerned  in  any  process 
providing  transmission  and  reproduction  at 
a  distance  of  docimientary  matter,  such  as 
written  or  printed  matter  or  fixed  Images,  or 
the  reproduction  at  a  distance  of  any  kind  of 
Information  In  such  a  form.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Radio  Regulations,  however,  un- 
less otherwise  specified  therein,  telegraphy 
shall  mean  "A  system  of  telecommunications 
for  the  transmlsBlon  of  written  matter  by  the 
use  of  a  signal  code." 

41 X  Telephony:  A  system  of  telecommu- 
nications set  up  for  the  transmission  of 
speech  or.  In  some  cases,  other  sotmds. 

412  Radioc<xmmunication :  Telecommuni- 
cation by  means  of  radio  waves. 

413  Radio:  A  general  term  applied  to  the 
iise  of  radio  waves. 

414  Harmful  Interference:  Any  emission, 
radiation  or  Induction  which  endangers  the 
functioning  of  a  radlonavlgatlon  service  or 
of  other  safety  services,^  or  seriously  de- 
grades, obstructs  or  repeatedly  Interrupts  a 
radiocommunlcatlon  service  operating  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Radio  Regulations. 

415  International  Service:  A  telecommuni- 
cation service  between  telecommunication 
oflBces  or  stations  of  any  nature  which  are 
In  or  belong  to  different  countries. 

416  Mobile  Service:  A  service  of  radiocom- 
munlcatlon between  mobile  and  land  sta- 
tions, or  between  mobile  stations. 

417  Broadcasting  Service:  A  radlocom- 
mxmlcatlon  service  In  which  the  transmis- 
sions are  Intended  for  direct  reception  by  the 
general  public.  This  service  may  Include 
sound  transmissions,  television  transmissions 
or  other  types  of  transmission. 

418  Public  Correspondence:  Any  telecom- 
munication which  the  offices  and  stations 
must,  by  reason  of  their  being  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public,  accept  for  transmission. 

419  Telegram:  Written  matter  Intended  to 
be  transmitted  by  telegraphy  for  delivery  to 
the  addressee.  This  term  also  Includes 
radlotelegrams  unless  otherwise  specified. 

420  Government  Telegrams  and  Govern- 
ment Telephone  Calls:  Telegrams  or  tele- 
phone calls  originating  with  any  of  the  au- 
thorities specified  below: 

—the  Head  of  a  State; 

— the  Head  of  a  government  and  members 
of  a  government; 

— the  Head  of  a  territory,  or  the  Head  of  a 
territory  forming  part  of  a  group.  Member 
or  Associate  Member; 

— the  Head  of  a  territory  under  the 
trusteeship  or  mandate  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  a  Member  or  Associate  Member; 

— Ctommanders-ln-Chlef  of  military  forces, 
land,  sea  or  air; 

— diplomatic  or  consular  agents; 

— the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; Heads  of  the  principal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations: 

— the  International  Court  of  Justice  at 
The  Hague. 

421  Replies  to  government  telegrams  as  de- 
fined herein  shall  also  be  regarded  as  govern- 
ment telegrams. 

423  Service  Telegrams:  Telegrams  ex- 
changed between: 

a)  administrations; 

b)  recognized  private  operating  agencies; 

c)  administrations  and  recognized  private 
operating  agencies; 

d)  administrations  and  recognized  private 
operating  agencies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Union,  on  the  other, 
and  relating  to  public  international  tele- 
communication . 

423  Private  Telegrams:  Telegrams  other 
than  service  or  government  telegrams. 


Ankxx  3 

(See  Article  28) 

ABBnUATION 

501  1.  The  party  which  appeals  to  arbitra- 
tion shall  Initiate  the  arbltraUon  procedure 
by  transmitting  to  the  other  party  to  the  dis- 
pute a  notice  of  the  submission  of  the  dispute 
to  arbitration. 

502  2.  The  parties  shall  decide  by  agree- 
ment whether  the  arbitration  Is  to  be  en- 
trusted to  Individuals,  administrations  or 
governments.  If  within  one  month  after  no- 
tice of  submission  of  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, the  parties  have  been  unable  to  agree 
upon  this  point,  the  arbitration  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  governments. 

603  3.  If  arbitration  Is  to  be  entrusted  to 
Individuals,  the  arbitrators  must  neither  be 
nationals  of  the  parties  Involved  In  the  dis- 
pute, nor  have  their  domicile  In  the  covm- 
trles  parties  to  the  dispute,  nor  be  employed 
In  tkelr  service. 

604  4.  If  arbitration  Is  to  be  entrusted  to 
goverrmients,  or  to  administrations  thereof, 
these  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers or  Associate  Members  which  are  not 
parties  to  the  dispute,  but  which  are  parties 
to  the  agreement,  the  application  of  which 
caused  the  dispute. 

506  6.  Within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notification  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  each  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  appoint  an 
arbitrator. 

606  6.  If  more  than  two  parties  are  involved 
in  the  dispute,  an  arbitrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
forth  In  504  and  505.  by  each  of  the  two 
groups  of  parties  having  a  common  position 
In  the  dispute. 

507  7.  The  two  arbitrators  thus  appointed 
shall  choose  a  third  arbitrator  who.  If  the 
first  two  arbitrators  are  Individuals  and  not 
governments  or  administrations,  must  fulfill 
the  conditions  Indicated  in  503,  and  In  addi- 
tion must  not  be  of  the  same  nationality  as 
either  of  the  other  two  arbitrators.  Falling 
an  agreement  between  the  two  arbitrators  as 
to  the  choice  of  a  third  arbitrator,  each  of 
these  two  arbitrators  shall  nominate  a  third 
arbitrator  who  Is  in  no  way  concerned  in  the 
dispute.  The  Secretary-General  shall  then 
draw  lots  in  order  to  select  the  third  ar- 
bitrator. 

508  8.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  may  agree 
to  have  their  disputes  settled  by  a  single 
arbitrator  appointed  by  agreement;  or  al- 
ternatively, each  party  may  nominate  an 
arbitrator,  and  request  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  draw  lots  to  decide  which  of  the  per- 
sons so  nominated  Is  to  act  as  the  single 
arbitrator. 

509  9.  The  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall 
be  free  to  decide  up)on  the  procedure  to  be 
followed. 

510  10.  The  decision  of  the  single  arbitrator 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  to 
the  dispute.  If  the  arbitration  Is  entrusted 
to  more  than  one  arbitrator,  the  decision 
made  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  arbitrators 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

511  11.  Each  party  shall  bear  the  expense 
It  shall  have  Incurred  In  the  Investigation 
and  presentation  of  the  arbitration.  The 
cost  of  arbitration  other  than  those  incurred 
by  the  parties  themselves  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

512  12.  The  Union  shall  furnish  all  Infor- 
mation relating  to  tb«  dispute  which  the 
arbitrator   or   arbitrators   may  need. 

ANNXX  4.  GXNKKAL  RK0Trl.ATIONS  ANI'TKXXO 
TO  THK  INTEKNATTONAL  TKLXCOMMTTNICA- 
TION  CONVXNTION 

PABT     1.    GKNKRAL    PROVISIONB    RXCABOtNO    CON- 


>  Any  radiocommunlcatlon  service  used 
p>ermanently  or  temporarily  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  human  life  and  property. 


Chapter    1.    Invitation    and    admission    to 
Plenipotentiary  Conferences,  when  there  is 
an  inviting  government 
601  1.  The  Inviting  government.  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrative  Council,  shall 


fix  the  definitive  date  and  the  exact  place 
of  the  conference. 

602  2.  (1)  One  year  before  this  date,  the 
inviting  government  shall  send  an  Invitation 
to  the  government  of  each  country  Member 
of  the  umon  and  to  each  Associate  Member 
of  the  Union. 

603  (2)  These  invitations  may  be  sent 
directly  or  through  the  Secretary-General  or 
through  another  government. 

604  3.  The  Secretary-General  shall  send 
an  invitation  to  the  United  Nations  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  29  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

605  4.  The  Inviting  government.  In  agree- 
ment with  or  on  a  proposal  by  the  Admin- 
istrative CoimcU,  may  invite  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  send 
observers  to  take  i>art  In  the  conference  In 
an  advisory  capacity,  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
iprocity. 

606  5.  The  replies  of  the  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members  must  react)  the  Inviting 
government  not  later  than  one  month  be- 
fore the  date  of  opening  of  the  conference 
and  should  Include  whenever  possible  full 
Information  on  the  composition  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

607  6.  Any  permanent  organ  of  the  Union 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  at  the 
conference  In  an  advisory  capacity  when  the 
conference  Is  discussing  matters  coming 
within  its  competence.  If  necessary,  the 
conference  may  Invite  an  open  organ  whicli 
has  not  considered  It  necessary  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

608  7.  The  following  shall  be  admitted  to 
Plempotentlary  Conferences: 

a)  delegations  as  defined  in  408  of  Annex 
2  to  the  Convention; 

609  b)   observers  of  the  United  Nations; 
MOD  610  c)  observers  of   the  specialized 

agencies   and   of  the   International    Atomic 
Energy  Agency  In  conformity  with  606. 
Chapter    2.— Invitation    and    Admission    to 

Administrative  Conferences  when  there  it 

an  Inviting  Government 

611  1.  (1)  The  provisions  of  601  to  606 
above  shall  be  applicable  to  administrative 
conferences. 

MOD  612  (2)  However,  the  time  limit  for 
the  despatch  of  invitations  may  be  reduced 
to  six  months  if  necessary. 

613  (3)  Members  and  Associate  Members 
of  the  Union  may  inform  the  private  operat- 
ing agencies  recognized  by  them  of  the  invi- 
tation they  have  received. 

614  2.  (1)  The  inviting  government,  in 
agreement  with  or  on  a  proposal  by  the 
Administrative  Council,  may  notify  the  in- 
ternational organizations  which  are  Inter- 
ested in  sending  observers  to  participate  in 
the  conference  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

615  (2)  The  Interested  InternaUonal  or- 
ganizations shall  send  an  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Inviting  government  within 
a  period  of  two  months  from  the  date  of 
notification. 

616  (3)  The  Inviting  government  shall  as- 
semble the  requests  and  the  conference  Itself 
shall  decide  whether  the  organizations  con- 
cemed  are  to  be  admitted. 

617  3.  The  following  shall  be  admitted  to 
admimstratlve  conferences: 

a)  delegations  as  defined  In  408  of  Annei 
2  to  the  Convention; 

618  b)  observers  of  the  United  Nations; 
MOD  619  c)   observers  of  the  specialized 

agencies   and   of   the   International   Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  conformity  with  606. 

620  d)  observers  of  International  organiza- 
tions admitted  In  accordance  with  614  to 
616. 

621  c)  representatives  of  recognized  pri- 
vate operating  agencies,  duly  authorized  by 
the  Member  country  to  which  they  belong; 

622  /)  permanent  organs  of  the  Union, 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  607. 
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Chapter  3.  Special  provisions  for  conferences 
meeting  when  there  is  no  inviting  govern- 
ment 

623  When  a  conference  Is  to  be  held  with- 
out an  inviting  government,  the  provisions 
of  Chapters  1  and  2  are  applicable.  The  Sec- 
retary-General shaU  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  convene  and  organize  it  at  the  seat  of  the 
Union,  after  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Chapter  4.  Time-limits  for  presentation  of 
proposals  to  conferences  and  conditions  of 
submission 

624  1.  Immediately  after  the  Invitations 
have  been  despatched,  the  Secretary-General 
shall  ask  Members  and  Associate  Members  to 
send  him.  within  four  months,  their  pro- 
posals for  the  work  of  the  conference. 

626  2.  All  proposals,  the  adoption  of  which 
will  Involve  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Con- 
vention or  Regulations,  must  carry  refer- 
ences Identifying  by  their  marginal  numbers 
those  parts  of  the  text  which  will  require 
such  revision.  The  reasons  for  the  proposal 
must  be  given,  as  briefly  as  possible,  In  each 
case. 

ADD  626  3.  The  SecreUry-General  shall 
conmnunlcate  the  proposals  to  all  Members 
and  Associate  Members  as  they  are  received. 
MOD  627  4.  The  Secretary-General  shall 
assemble  and  coordinate  the  proposals  re- 
ceived from  administrations  and  from  the 
Plenary  Assemblies  of  the  International  Con- 
sultative Committees  and  shall  communicate 
them,  at  least  three  months  before  the  o{>en- 
ing  of  the  conference,  to  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members.  The  General  Secretariat 
and  the  specialized  secretariats  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  submit  proposals. 
Chapter  S.  Credentials  for  delegation  to 

conferences 
MOD  628  1.  The  delegaUon  sent  by  a  Mem- 
ber or  Associate  Member  of  the  Union  to  a 
conference  shall  be  duly  accredited  In  ac- 
cordance with  629  to  636. 

MOD  629  2.  (1)  Accreditation  of  delega- 
tions to  plenipotentiary  conferences  shall  be 
by  means  of  Instruments  signed  by  the  Head 
of  SUte,  by  the  Head  of  the  Government  or 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

MOD  630  (2)  Accreditation  of  delegations 
to  administrative  conferences  shall  be  by 
means  of  Instnmients  signed  by  the  Head  of 
State,  by  the  Head  of  the  Govwrnnent,  by  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  by  the  Min- 
ister responsible  for  questions  dealt  with 
during  the  conference. 

MOD  631  (3)  Subject  to  confirmation  prior 
to  the  signature  of  the  Final  Acts,  by  one  of 
the  authorities  mentioned  In  629  or  630  as 
appropriate,  delegations  may  be  provisionally 
.iccredlted  by  the  Head  of  the  diplomatic 
mission  of  the  country  concerned  to  the 
government  of  the  country  In  which  the  con- 
ference Is  held.  In  the  case  of  a  conference 
held  in  the  country  of  the  seat  of  the  Union, 
a  delegation  may  also  be  provisionally  ac- 
credited by  the  Head  of  the  Permanent  Dele- 
gation of  the  country  concerned  to  the  Euro- 
pean Office  of  the  United  NaUons. 

MOD  632  (4)  A  delegation  representing  a 
trust  territory  for  which  the  United  Nations 
has  acceded  to  the  Convention,  in  accordance 
with  Article  21.  shall  be  accredited  by  an 
Instrimient  signed  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

ADD  633  8.  Credentials  shall  be  accepted 
If  they  are  signed  by  the  appropriate  author- 
ity mentioned  under  629  to  682.  and  fulfil 
one  of  the  "following  criteria : 
ADD  634 — they  confer  full  powers; 
ADD  635 — they  authorize  the  delegation 
to  represent  its  government,  without  restric- 
tions; 

ADD  636— they  give  the  delegation,  or  cer- 
tain members  thereof,  the  right  to  sign  the 
Final  Acts. 

ADD  687  4.  (1)  A  delegation  whose  creden- 
tials are  found  to  be  in  order  by  the  Plenary 
Meeting  shall   be   enUtled   to  exercise   the 


right  to  vote  of  the  Member  concerned  and 
to  sign  the  Final  Acts. 

ADD  638  (2)  A  delegation  whose  creden- 
tials are  found  not  to  be  In  order  by  the 
Plenary  Meeting  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  or  to  sign  the  Pinal 
Acts  imtll  the  situation  has  been  rectified. 

MOD  639  5.  Credentials  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  conference  as  early 
as  possible.  A  special  Committee  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  verification  thereof  and 
shall  report  on  Its  conclusions  to  the  Plenary 
Meeting  within  the  time  specified  by  the 
latter.  Pending  the  decision  of  the  Plenary 
Meeting  thereon,  a  delegation  of  a  Member 
of  the  Union  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 
In  the  conference  and  to  exercise  the  right 
to  vote  of  the  Member  concerned. 

MOD  840  6.  As  a  general  nile.  Members  of 
the  Union  should  endeavour  to  send  their 
own  delegations  to  conferences  of  the  Union. 
However,  If  a  Member  Is  unable,  for  excep- 
tional reasons,  to  send  Its  own  delegation. 
It  may  give  the  delegation  of  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  Union  powers  to  vote  and  sign  on 
Its  behalf.  Such  powers  must  be  conveyed 
by  means  of  an  Instrument  signed  by  one  of 
the  authorities  mentioned  In  629  or  630,  as 
appropriate. 

MOD  641  7.  A  delegation  with  the  right  to 
vote  may  give  to  another  delegation  with  the 
right  to  vote  a  mandate  to  exercise  its  vote 
at  one  or  more  meetings  at  which  It  Is  unable 
to  be  present.  In  such  a  case  It  shall.  In  good 
time,  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  conference 
In  writing. 

MOD  642  8.  A  delegation  may  not  exercise 
more  than  one  proxy  vote  In  any  of  the  cases 
referred  to  In  640  and  641. 

MOD  643  9.  Credentials  and  the  transfer 
of  powers  sent  by  telegram  shall  not  be  ac- 
cepted. Nevertheless,  replies  sent  by  tele- 
gram to  requests  by  the  Chairman  (^  the 
Secretariat  of  the  conference  for  clarifica- 
tion of  credentials  shall  be  accepted. 

Chapter  8.  Procedure  for  calling  World  Ad- 
ministrative Conferences  at  request  of 
members  and  associate  members  of  the 
Union  or  on  a  proposal  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council 

MOD  644  1.  Any  Member  or  Associate  Mem- 
ber of  the  Union  wishing  to  have  a  world  ad- 
ministrative conference  convened  shall  so  In- 
form the  Secretary-General,  Indicating  the 
proposed  agenda,  place  and  date  of  the  con- 
ference. 

MOD  646  2.  On  receipt  of  similar  requests 
from  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  Members 
and  Associate  Members  of  the  Union,  the 
Secretary-General  shall  Inform  all  Members 
and  Associate  Members  thereof  by  telegram, 
asking  the  Members  to  Indicate,  within  sU 
weeks,  whether  or  not  they  agree  to  the 
proposal. 

MOD  646  3.  If  a  majority  of  the  Members, 
determined  In  accordance  with  76,  agree  to 
the  proposal  as  a  whole,  that  Is  to  say.  If  they 
accept  the  agenda,  date  and  place  of  the  pro- 
posed meeting,  the  Secretary -General  shall 
so  lnf<»-m  the  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Union  by  circular  telegram. 

MOD  647  4.  (1)  If  the  proposal  accepted 
Is  for  a  conference  elsewhere  than  at  the  seat 
of  the  Union,  the  Secretary-General  shall  ask 
the  government  of  the  country  concerned 
whether  It  agrees  to  act  as  inviting  govern- 
ment. 

MOD  648  (2)  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  Secretary-General,  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  government  concerned,  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  convene  the  confer- 
ence. 

MOD  649  (3)  If  the  answer  Is  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  Secretary-General  shall  request  the 
Members  and  Associate  Members  desiring  the 
conference  to  make  alternative  suggestions 
for  the  place  of  the  conference. 

MOD  660  5.  Where  the  proposal  accepted 
is  for  a  conference  at  the  seat  of  the  Union, 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  3  shall  apply. 


MOD  651  6.  (1)  If  the  proposal  as  a  whole 
(agenda,  date  and  place)  is  not  accepted  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members,  determined  in 
accordance  with  76,  the  Secretary-General 
shall  inform  the  Members  and  Associate 
Members  of  the  Union  of  the  replies  received, 
requesting  the  Members  to  give  a  final  reply 
on  the  point  or  points  under  dispute  within 
six  weeks  of  receipt. 

662  (2)  Such  point  shall  be  regarded  as 
adopted  when  they  have  been  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members,  determined  in 
accordance  with  76. 

MOD  663  7.  The  procedure  indicated  above 
shall  also  be  applicable  when  the  proposal  to 
convene  a  world  administrative  conference  is 
initiated  by  the  Administrative  Council. 
Chapter  7.  Procedure  for  convening  Regional 
Administrative  Conferences  at  the  request 
of  members  and  associate  members  of  the 
union  or  on  a  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tive council 

MOD  664  In  the  case  of  a  regional  admin- 
istrative conference,  the  procedure  described 
in  Chapter  6  shall  be  applicable  only  to  the 
Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
region  concerned.  If  the  conference  is  to  be 
convened  on  the  initiative  of  the  Members 
and  Associate  Members  of  the  region,  it  will 
suffice  for  the  Secretary -General  to  receive 
concordant  requests  from  a  quarter  of  the 
total  number  of  Members  and  Associate 
Members  In  that  region. 

Chapter  8.  Provisions  common  to  all  confer- 
ences change  in  the  date  or  place  of  a 
conference 

MOD  666  1.  The  provisions  of  Chapter  6 
and  7  above  shall  apply,  by  analogy,  when  a 
change  in  the  date  or  place  of  a  conference 
Is  requested  by  Members  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Union  or  Is  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council.  However,  such  changes 
shall  only  be  made  If  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers, determined  in  accordance  with  76, 
concerned  have  pronounced  in  favour. 

656  2.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
any  Member  or  Associate  Member  proposing 
a  change  in  the  date  or  place  of  a  conference 
to  obtain  for  its  proposal  the  support  of  the 
requisite  number  of  other  Members  and  Asso- 
ciate Members. 

667  3.  Where  the  Issue  arises,  the  Secre- 
tary-General shall  Indicate,  in  the  conamunl- 
catlon  referred  to  In  646,  the  probable  finan- 
cial consequences  of  a  change  in  the  date 
or  place,  as,  for  example,  when  there  has 
been  an  outlay  of  expenditure  In  preparing 
for  the  conference  at  the  place  initially 
chosen. 

Chapter  9.  Rules  of  procedure  of  conferences 

Rule  1.  Order  of  Seating 

658  At  meetings  of  the  conference,  dele- 
gations shall  be  seated  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  French  names  of  the  countries 
represented. 

Rule  2.  Inaug:uratlon  of  the  Conference 
669.  1.  (1)  The  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
conference  shall  be  preceded  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Heads  of  Delegations  to  prepare  the 
agenda  for  the  first  Plenary  Meeting. 

660  (2)  The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of 
Heads  of  Delegations  shall  be  appointed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  661  and 
662. 

661  2.  (1)  The  conference  shall  be  opened 
by  a  person  appointed  by  the  inviting  govern- 
ment. 

662  (2)  When  there  is  no  Inviting  gov- 
ernment. It  shall  be  opened  by  the  oldest 
Head  of  Delegation. 

663  3.  (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence shall  be  elected  at  the  first  Plenary 
Meeting;  generally,  he  shall  be  a  person  nom- 
inated by  the  Inviting  government. 

664  (2)  If  there  is  no  inviting  govenunent, 
the  Chairman  shall  be  chosen,  taking  into 
account  the  proposal  made  by  the  Heads  of 
DelegaUons  at  the  meeting  described  in  659. 
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665  4.  The  first  Plenary  Meeting  shall  al*o: 
o)   elect   the   Vice-Chalrmen  of  the  con- 
ference; 

666  b)  set  up  the  conference  cconmlttees 
and  elect  their  respective  Chairmen  and  Vice- 
Chalrmen; 

667  c)  constitute  the  conference  Secre- 
tariat, made  up  of  the  staff  of  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Union,  and.  In  case  of 
need,  of  staff  provided  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Inviting  government. 

Rule  3.  Powers  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference 

668  1.  The  Chairman,  In  addition  to  the 
other  prerogatives  conferred  upon  him  under 
these  Rules  of  Procedure,  shall  open  and 
cloee  the  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Meeting, 
direct  the  deliberations,  ensure  that  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  are  applied,  give  the  floor 
to  speakers,  put  questions  to  the  vote,  and 
announce  the  decisions  adopted. 

669  2.  He  shaU  have  the  general  direction 
of  all  the  work  of  the  conference,  and  shall 
ensure  that  order  Is  maintained  at  Plenary 
Meetings.  He  shall  give  his  ruling  on  mo- 
tlons  of  order  and  points  of  order  and.  in 
particular,  he  shall  be  empowered  to  pro- 
pose that  discussion  on  a  question  be  post- 
poned or  closed,  or  that  a  meeting  be  sus- 
pended or  adjourned.  He  may  also  decide 
to  postpone  the  convening  of  a  Plenary 
Meeting  should  he  consider  it  necessary. 

670  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man to  protect  the  right  of  each  delegation 
to  express  Its  opinion  freely  and  fully  on 
the  point  at  issue. 

671  4.  He  shall  ensure  that  discussion  is 
limited  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  he  may 
interrupt  any  speaker  who  departs  there- 
from and  request  him  to  confine  his  remarks 
to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Rule  4.  Appointment  of  Conunittees 

672  1.  The  Plenary  Meeting  may  appoint 
committees  to  consider  matters  referred  to 
the  conference.  These  committees  may  in 
turn  appoint  subcommittees.  Committees 
and  sub-committees  may  form  working 
groups. 

673  2.  However,  sub-commltteee  and  work- 
ing groups  shall  be  formed  only  when  It  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Rule  5.  Budget  Control  Committee 

674  1.  At  the  opening  of  each  conference 
or  meeting,  the  Plenary  Meeting  shall  appoint 
a  budget  control  committee  to  determine  the 
organization  and  the  facilities  available  to 
the  delegates,  and  to  examine  and  approve 
the  accounts  for  expenditure  incurred 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  conference 
or  meeting.  In  addition  to  the  members  of 
delegations  who  wish  to  participate,  this 
committee  shall  Include  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary-General  and,  where  there  is  an 
Inviting  government,  a  representative  of  that 
government. 

MOD  675  2.  Before  the  budget  approved  by 
the  Administrative  Council  for  the  confer- 
ence or  meeting  is  exhausted,  the  budget 
control  committee,  in  collaboration  with  the 
secretariat  of  the  conference  or  meeting, 
shall  present  an  interim  statement  of  the 
expendltiire  to  the  Plenary  Meeting,  The 
Plenary  Meeting  shall  take  this  statement 
Into  account  In  considering  whether  the 
progress  made  is  sufficient  to  Justify  a  pro- 
longation of  the  conference  or  meeting  after 
the  date  when  the  approved  budget  will  be 
exhausted. 

MOD  676  3.  At  the  end  of  each  confer- 
ence or  meeting,  the  budget  control  com- 
mittee shall  present  a  report  to  the  Plenary 
Meeting  showing,  as  accurately  as  f>oeslble, 
the  estimated  total  expenditure  of  the  con- 
ference or  meeting. 

677  4.  After  consideration  and  approval  by 
the  Plenary  Meeting,  this  report,  together 
with  the  observations  of  the  Plenary  Meet- 
ing, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  submission  to  the  Administrative 
CoiincU  at  its  next  anmini  session. 


Rule  6.  Composition  of  Committees 

678  1.  Plenipotentiary  Conferences 
Committees  shall  be  composed  of  the  dele- 
gates of  Members  and  Associate  Members  and 
the  observers  referred  to  In  609  and  610,  who 
have  so  requested  or  who  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Plenary  Meeting. 

679  2.  Administrative  Conferences 
Committees  shall  be  composed  of  the  dele- 
gates of  Members  and  Associate  Members  and 
the  observers  and  representatives  referred  to 
In  618  to  621,  who  have  so  requested  or  who 
have  been  designated  by  the  Plenary  Meeting. 

Rule  7.  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chalrmen  of 
Sub-Committees 
MOD  680  The  Chairman  of  each  commit- 
tee shall  propose  to  his  committee  the  choice 
of  the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chalrmen  of  the 
sub-committees  which  may  be  set  up. 

Rule  8.  Summons  to  Meetings 

681  Plenary  Meetings  and  meetings  of  com- 
mittees, sub-committees  and  working  groups 
shall  be  announced  in  good  time  in  the 
meeting  place  of  the  conference. 

Rule  9.  Proposals  Presented  before  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Conference 

682  Proposals  presented  before  the  opening 
of  the  conference  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Plenary  Meeting  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees appointed  In  accordance  with  Rule  4  of 
these  Rules  of  Procedure.  Nevertheless,  the 
Plenary  Meeting  Itself  shall  be  entitled  to 
deal  with  any  proposal. 

Rule  10.  Proposals  or  Amendments  Presented 
During  the  Conference 

683  1.  Proposals  or  amendments  presented 
after  the  opening  of  the  conference  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Chairman  of  the  conference 
or  to  the  Chairman  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be.  They  may  also 
be  handed  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  confer- 
ence for  publication  and  distribution  as  con- 
ference documents. 

684  2.  No  written  proposal  or  amendment 
may  be  presented  unless  signed  by  the  Head 
of  the  Delegation  concerned  or  by  his  deputy. 

685  3.  The  Chairman  of  a  conference  or  of 
a  committee  may  at  any  time  submit  pro- 
posals likely  to  accelerate  the  debates. 

686  4.  Every  proposal  or  amendment  shall 
give.  In  precise  and  exact  terms,  the  text  to 
be  considered. 

687  6.  (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence or  the  Chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committee  shall  decide  in  each  case  whether 
a  proposal  or  amendment  submitted  during 
a  meeting  shall  be  made  orally  or  presented 
in  writing  for  publication  and  distribution 
In  accordance  with  683. 

688  (2)  In  general,  the  texts  of  all  major 
proposals  to  be  put  to  the  vote  shall  be  dis- 
tributed on  good  time  in  the  working  lan- 
guages of  the  conference.  In  order  that  they 
may  be  studied  before  discussion. 

689  (3)  In  addition,  the  Chairman  of  the 
conference,  on  receiving  proposals  or  amend- 
ments referred  to  in  683,  shall  refer  them  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  to  the  Plenary 
Meeting  as  the  case  may  be. 

690  6.  Any  authorized  person  may  read,  or 
may  ask  to  have  read,  at  a  Plenary  Meeting 
any  proposal  or  amendment  submitted  by 
him  during  the  conference,  and  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  explain  his  reasons  therefor. 
Rule  11.  Conditions  Required  for  Discussion 
of,  and  Vote  on,  any  Proposal  or  Amendment 

691  1.  No  proposal  or  amendment  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  opening  of  the  conference 
or  by  a  delegation  during  the  conference  may 
be  dlecuseed  unless  it  Is  supported  by  at 
least  one  other  delegation  when  it  comes  to 
be  considered. 

692  2.  Each  proposal  or  amendment  duly 
supported  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  after 
discussion. 

Rule   12.  Proposals  or  Amendments  Passed 
Over  or  Postponed 

693  When  a  proposal  or  an  amendment 
has  been  passed  over  or  when  its  examina- 


tion has  been  postponed,  the  delegation 
sponsoring  it  shall  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  it  Is  considered  later. 

Rule  13.  Rules  for  Debates  of  the  Plenary 
Meeting 

694  1.  Quorum 

For  a  valid  vote  to  be  taken  at  a  Plenary 
Meeting,  more  than  half  of  the  delegations 
accredited  to  the  conference  and  having  the 
right  to  vote  must  be  present  or  represented 
at  the  meeting. 

695  2.  Order  of  debates 

(1)  Persons  desiring  to  speak  must  first 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Chairman.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  shall  begin  by  announcing 
In  what  capacity  they  speak. 

696  (2)  Any  person  speaking  must  ex- 
press himself  slowly  and  distinctly,  separat- 
ing his  words  and  pausing  as  necessary  In 
order  that  everybody  may  understand  his 
meaning. 

697  3.  Motions  of  order  and  points  of 
order 

(1)  During  debates,  any  delegation  may. 
when  It  thinks  fit,  submit  a  motion  of  order 
or  raise  a  point  of  order,  which  shall  at  once 
be  settled  by  the  Chairman  in  accordance 
with  these  Rules  of  Procedure.  Any  delega- 
tion may  appeal  against  the  Chairman's 
ruling,  which  shall  however  stand  unless  a 
majority  of  the  delegations  present  and  vot- 
ing are  against  It. 

668  (2)  A  delegation  suboilttlng  a  mo- 
tion of  order  shall  not,  during  Its  speech, 
discuss  the  substance  of  the  matter  In 
question. 

699  4.  Priority  of  motiont  of  order  and 
points  of  order 

The  motions  and  points  of  order  mentioned 
In  697  and  698  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the 
following  order: 

a)  any  point  of  order  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  these  Rules  of  Procedure; 

700  b)  suspension  of  a  meeting: 

701  c)   adjournment  of  a  meeting; 

702  d)  postponement  of  debate  on  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion: 

703  e)  cloBxire  of  debate  on  the  matter  un- 
der discussion; 

704  /)  any  other  motions  of  order  or  points 
of  order  that  may  be  submitted.  In  which 
case  It  shall  be  for  the  Chairman  to  decide 
the  relative  order  in  which  they  shall  be 
considered. 

706  6.  Motion  for  suspension  or  adjourn- 
ment of  a  meeting 

During  the  discussion  of  a  question,  a  dele- 
gation may  move  that  the  meeting  be  sus- 
pended or  adjourned,  giving  reasons  for  its 
proposal.  If  the  proposal  Is  seconded,  the 
floor  shall  be  given  to  two  speakers  to  op- 
pose the  suspension  or  adjournment  and 
solely  for  that  purpose,  after  which  the  mo- 
tion shall  be  put  to  the  vote. 

706  6.  Motion  for  postponement  of  debate 
During  discussion  of  any  question,  a  dele- 
gation may  propose  that  the  debate  be  post- 
poned for  a  stated  period.  Once  such  a  pro- 
posal has  been  made,  any  discussion  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  no  more  than  three  speak- 
ers, not  counting  the  person  submitting  the 
proposal:  one  for  the  motion  and  two 
against. 

707  7.  Motion  for  closure  of  debate 

A  delegation  may  at  any  time  propose  that 
discussion  on  the  point  at  issue  be  closed. 
In  such  cases,  before  a  vote  Is  taken  on  the 
proposal,  the  floor  may  be  given  to  not  more 
than  two  speakers  opposing  the  motion. 

708  8.  Limitation  of  speeches 

{ 1 )  The  Plenary  Meeting  may,  if  necessary, 
decide  how  many  speeches  any  one  delega- 
tion may  make  on  any  particular  point,  and 
how  long  they  may  last. 

709  (2)  However,  as  regards  questions  of 
procediwe,  the  Chairman  shall  limit  the  time 
allowed  for  a  speech  to  a  maximum  of  five 
minutes. 

710  (3)  When  a  speaker  has  exceeded  the 
time  allowed,  the  Chairman  shall  notify  the 
Meeting  and  request  the  speaker  to  conclude 
his  remarks  briefly. 
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711  9.  Closing  the  list  of  sptakers 

( 1 )  During  the  debate,  the  Chairman  may 
rule  that  the  list  of  speakers  wishing  to  take 
the  floor  be  read.  He  shall  add  the  names 
of  other  delegations  who  indicate  that  they 
wish  to  speak  and  he  may  then,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Meeting,  rule  that  the  list  be 
closed.  Nevertheless,  as  an  exceptlotuil 
measure,  the  Chairman  may  rule,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  that  a  reply  may  be  made  to  any 
previous  statement,  even  after  the  list  of 
speakers  has  been  closed. 

712  (2)  The  list  of  speakers  having  been 
exhausted,  the  Chairman  shall  declare  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  closed. 

.  713  10.  Question  of  competence 

Any  questions  of  competence  that  may 
arise  shall  be  settled  before  a  vote  Is  taken 
on  the  substance  of  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. 

714  11.  Withdrawal  and  resubmission  of  a 
motion 

The  author  of  a  motion  may  withdraw  It 
before  it  Is  put  to  a  vote.  Any  motion, 
whether  It  be  amended  or  not,  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  debate  may  be  re- 
submitted OT  taken  up  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment  or  by  another  delegation. 
Rule  14.  Right  to  Vote 

715  1.  At  all  meetings  of  the  conference, 
the  delegaUon  of  a  Member  of  the  Union 
duly  accredited  by  that  Member  to  take  part 
In  the  work  of  the  conference  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote  in  accordance  with  Article 
2  of  the  Convention. 

716  2.  The  delegation  of  a  Member  of  the 
Union  shall  exercise  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  conditions  described  In  Chapter  6  of  the 
General  Regulations. 

Rule  15.  Voting 

717  1.  Definition  of  a   majority 

( 1 )  A  majority  shall  consist  of  more  than 
half  the  delegations  present  and  voting. 

718  (2)  In  computing  a  majority,  dele- 
gaUons  abstaining  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

719  (3)  In  case  of  a  tie.  a  proposal  or 
amendment  shall  be  considered  rejected. 

720  (4)  For  the  purpose  of  these  Rules  of 
Procedxire,  a  "delegation  present  and  voting" 
shall  be  a  delegation  voting  for  or  against  a 
proposal. 

721  2.  Non-participation  in  voting 
Delegations  which  are  present  but  do  not 

take  part  in  a  particular  vote  or  expressly 
state  they  do  not  wish  to  take  part  shall  be 
considered  neither  as  absent,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  a  quorum  as  defined  In  694, 
nor  as  abstaining  for  the  purpose  of  723. 

722  3.  Special  majority 

In  cases  where  Members  of  the  Union  are 
to  be  admitted,  the  majority  described  In 
Article  1  of  the  Convention  shall  apply. 

723  4.  Abstentions  of  more  than  fifty  per 
cent 

When  the  nurmber  of  abstentions  exceeds 
half  the  number  of  votes  cast  (for.  against, 
abstentions),  consideration  of  the  matter 
under  dlscxisslon  shall  be  postponed  to  a 
later  meeting,  at  which  time  abstentions 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

724  5.  Voting  procedures 

(1)  The  following  voting  procedures  shall 
be  adopted  except  In  the  case  provided  for 
In  727; 

o)   by  a  show  of  hands,  as  a  general  rule; 

725  b)  by  roll  call.  If  the  above-mentioned 
procedure  shows  no  clear  majority  or  if  so 
requested  by  at  least  two  delegations. 

726  (2)  Votes  by  roll  call  shall  be  taken 
In  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  French  names 
of  the  Members  represented. 

727  6.  Secret  ballot 

Voting  shall  be  by  secret  ballot  when  at 
least  five  of  the  delegations  present  and  en- 
titled to  vote  so  request.  In  such  cases,  the 
Secretariat  shall  at  once  take  steps  to  ensure 
the  secrecy  of  the  vote. 

728  7.  PTOfiibition  of  interruptions  during 
votes. 
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No  delegation  may  interrupt  once  a  vote 
has  begxm,  unless  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
in  connection  with  the  way  in  which  the  vote 
Is  being  taken. 

729  8.  Reasons  for  votes 

The  Chairman  shall  authorize  any  dele- 
gations which  so  request  to  give  the  reasons 
for  their  vote,  after  the  vote  has  been  taken. 

730  9.  Voting  on  parts  of  a  proposal 

(!)  When  the  author  of  a  proposal  so  r«- 
quests,  or  when  the  Meeting  thinks  flt,  or 
when  the  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of 
the  author,  so  proposes,  that  proposal  shall 
be  sub-divided  and  Its  various  sections  put 
to  the  vote  separately.  The  parts  of  the  pro- 
posal which  have  been  adopted  shall  then  be 
put  to  the  vote  as  a  whole. 

731  (2)  If  all  the  sections  of  a  proposal 
are  rejected  the  proposal  shall  be  regarded 
M  rejected  as  a  whole. 

732  10.  Order  of  voting  on  concurrent  pro- 
posals 

(1)  When  there  are  two  or  more  proposals 
on  any  one  matter,  they  shall  be  put  to  the 
vote  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented, unless  the  Meeting  decides  to  the 
contrary. 

733  (2)  After  each  vote,  the  Meeting  shall 
decide  whether  or  not  the  following  proposal 
shall  be  voted  on. 

734  11.  Amendments 

(1)  Any  proposal  for  modification  con- 
sisting only  of  a  deletion  from,  an  addition 
to,  or  a  change  In,  a  part  of  the  original  pro- 
posal shall  be  considered  an  amendment. 

735  (2)  Any  amendment  to  a  proposal  ac- 
cepted by  the  delegation  submitting  the  pro- 
posal shall  at  once  be  embodied  in  the  orig- 
inal proposal. 

736  (3)  No  proposal  for  modification  shall 
be  regarded  as  an  amendment  If  the  Meet- 
ing considers  It  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
original  proposal. 

737  12.  Voting  on  amendments 

(1)  When  an  amendment  Is  submitted  to 
a  proposal,  a  vote  shall  first  be  taken  on  the 
amendment. 

738.  (2)  When  two  or  more  amendments 
are  submitted  to  a  proposal,  the  amendment 
fiuthest  from  the  original  text  shall  be  put 
to  the  vote  first;  of  the  remainder,  that  fur- 
thest from  the  proposal  shall  then  be  put 
to  the  vote  and  the  same  jwocedure  shall  be 
followed  until  all  the  amendments  submitted 
have  been  considered. 

739  (3)  If  one  or  more  amendments  are 
adopted,  the  proposal  thus  amended  shall 
then  be  put  to  the  vote. 

740  (4)  If  no  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
original  proposal  shall  be  put  to  the  vote. 
Rule    16.  Committees   and   Sub-Committees 

Rules  for  Debates  and  Voting  Procedures 

741  1.  The  Chairman  of  all  committees 
and  sub-committees  shall  have  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  conferred  by  Rule  3  on  the 
Chairman  of  the  conference. 

742  2.  The  provisions  set  forth  in  Rule  13 
for  the  conduct  of  debates  in  the  Plenary 
Meeting  shall  also  apply  to  the  discussions  of 
committees  and  sub-conunittees,  except  In 
the  matter  of  the  quorum. 

743  3.  The  provisions  set  forth  In  Rule  16 
shall  also  apply  to  votes  taken  in  committees 
and  sub-committees,  except  as  regards  722. 

Rule  17.  Reservations 

744  1.  As  a  general  rule,  any  delegation 
whose  views  are  not  shared  by  the  remaining 
delegations  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

745  2.  However,  if  any  decision  appears  to 
a  delegation  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
prevent  Its  government  from  ratifying  the 
Convention  or  from  approving  the  revision 
of  the  Regulations,  the  delegation  may  make 
reservations,  final  or  provisional,  regarding 
this  decision. 

Rule  18.  Minutes  of  Plenary  Meetings 

746  1.  The   minutes  of  Plenary   Meetings 


shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
conference,  which  shall  endeavoiu"  to  ensure 
their  distribution  to  delegations  as  early  as 
possible  before  the  date  on  which  they  are  to 
be  considered. 

747  2.  After  the  minutes  have  been  dis- 
tributed, delegations  may  submit  In  writing 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  conference  the  cor- 
rections they  consider  to  be  Justified;  this 
shall  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
This  shall  not  prevent  them  from  presenting 
amendments  orally  during  the  meeting  at 
which   the  minutes   are  approved. 

748  3.  (1)  As  a  general  rule,  the  minutes 
shall  contain  only  proposals  and  conclxisions. 
together  with  the  principal  arguments  for 
them  presented  in  terms  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible. 

749  (2)  However,  any  delegaUon  shall  have 
the  right  to  require  the  insertion  In  the 
minutes,  either  summarized  or  in  full,  of  any 
statement  it  has  made  during  the  debates. 
In  this  case,  the  delegation  shotild,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  announce  this  at  the  beginning  of 
its  statement  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  reporters  and  must  itself  hand  In  the 
text  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  conference 
within  two  hours  after  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

750  4.  The  right  accorded  In  749  regarding 
the  Insertion  of  statements  in  the  minutes 
shall  In  all  cases  be  used  with  discretion. 

Rule  19.  Summary  Records  and  Reports  of 
Committees  and  Sub-Oommlttees 
MOD  751  1.  (1)  The  debates  of  committees 
and  sub -committees  shall  be  summarized, 
meeting  by  meeting.  In  summary  records 
drawn  up  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Confer- 
ence In  which  shall  be  brought  out  the 
essential  paints  of  the  discussion,  and  the 
various  opinions  of  which  note  ought  to  be 
taken,  together  with  any  proposals  or  con- 
clusions resulting  from  the  debate  as  a  whole. 

752  (2)  Nevertheless,  any  delegation  shall 
be  entitled  to  invoke  749. 

753  (3)  The  right  referred  to  above  shall 
In  all  circumstances  be  used  with  discretion. 

754  2.  Committees  and  sub-commltteee 
may  prepare  any  Interim  reports  they  deem 
necessary  and.  If  circumstances  warrant, 
they  may  submit,  at  the  end  of  their  work, 
a  final  report  recapitulating  In  concise  terms 
the  proposals  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  studies  entrusted  to  them. 

Rule    20.  Approval    of    Minutes,    Summary 
Records  and  Reports 

755  1.  (1)  As  a  general  rule,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Plenary  Meeting,  or  meeting  of 
a  committee,  or  sub-committee,  the  Chair- 
man shall  inquire  whether  there  are  any  ccxn- 
ments  on  the  minutes  of  the  previovis  meet- 
ing, or,  in  the  case  of  committees  or  sub- 
committees, on  the  sxuiunary  record  of  the 
previous  meeting.  These  documents  shall 
be  considered  approved  if  no  am.endments 
have  been  handed  in  to  the  Secretariat  and 
no  objection  Is  made  orally.  Otherwise,  the 
appropriate  amendments  shall  be  made  In  the 
minutes  or  summary  record  as  the  case  may 
be. 

756  (2)  Any  interim  or  final  report  must 
be  approved  by  the  cMnmlttee  or  sub-com- 
mittee concerned. 

757  2.  (1)  The  minutes  of  the  last  Plenary 
Meeting  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly. 

758  (2)  The  summary  record  of  the  last 
meeting  of  each  committee  or  sub-oonunlt- 
tee  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  or  sub-com- 
mittee. 

Rule  21.  Editorial  Committee 

759  1.  The  texts  of  the  Convention,  the 
Regulations  and  other  Final  Acts  of  the  con- 
ference, which  shall  be  worded  as  far  as 
practicable  In  their  definiUve  form  by  the 
various  committees,  taking  account  ot  the 
views  expressed,  shall  be  submitted  to  an 
editorial  committee  charged  with  perfecting 
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tbelr  form  without  altering  the  sense  and 
with  combining  them  with  those  parts  of 
former  texts  which  have  not  been  altered. 

760  a.  The  texts  shall  be  sulMnltted  by  the 
editorial  committee  to  the  Plenary  Meeting, 
which  shall  approve  them,  or  refer  them  back 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  further  ex- 
amination. 

Rule  22.  Numbering 

761  1.  The  numbers  of  the  chapters,  arti- 
cles and  paragraphs  of  the  texts  subjected  to 
revision  shall  be  preserved  until  the  first 
reading  In  Plenary  Meeting.  The  passages 
added  shall  bear  provislonally  the  number  of 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  original  text,  with 
the  addition  ol  "A".  "B",  etc. 

762  2.  The  final  niunberlng  of  the  chap- 
ters, articles  and  paragraphs  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  the  editorial  committee  after  their 
adoption  at  the  first  reading. 

Rule  23.  Pinal  Approval 

763  The  texts  of  the  Convention,  the  Regu- 
lations and  other  Final  Acts  shall  be  consid- 
ered final  when  they  have  been  been  ap- 
proved at  the  second  reading  In  Plenary 
Meeting. 

Rule  24.  Signature 
MOD  764  The  final  texts  approved  by  the 
conference  shall  be  submitted  for  signature, 
In  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Frettch 
names  of  their  ooimtries,  to  the  delegates 
provided  with  the  powers  defined  in  Chapter 
5  of  the  Oeneral  Regulations. 

Rule  25.  Press  Notices 

765  Official  releases  to  the  press  about  the 
work  of  the  conference  shall  be  issued  only 
as  authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  a  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  conference. 

Rule  26.  Pranking  Privileges 

766  During  the  conference,  members  of 
delegations,  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  senior  officials  of  the  permanent  or- 
gans of  the  Union  attending  the  conference, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Union 
seconded  to  the  conference  shall  be  entitled 
to  poetta,  telegraph  and  telephone  franking 
privileges  to  the  extent  arranged  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  in  which  the  confer- 
ence is  held  in  agreement  with  the  other  gov- 
ernments and  recognized  private  operating 
agencies  ooncemed. 

PAKT    n.    INTEKNATIONAL    CONSULTATIVE 
COMMrrTEKS 

Chapter  10.  General  provisicma 
len  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  the  Gen- 
eral Regulations  supplement  Article  14  of  the 
Convention  defining  the  duties  and  struc- 
ture of  the  International  Consiiltatlve  Com- 
mittees. 

Chapter  11.  Conditions  for  participati<m 

768  1.  (1)  The  International  Consultative 
Committees  shall  have  as  members: 

a)  of  right,  the  administrations  of  all 
Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union; 

MOD  769  b)  any  recognized  private  oper- 
ating agency  which,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Member  or  Associate  Member  which  has  rec- 
ognized it,  subject  to  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed below,  expresses  a  desire  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  Committees.  However,  It 
may  not  act  on  behalf  of  the  Member  or  As- 
sociate Member  which  has  recognized  it  un- 
less that  Member  or  Associate  Member  In- 
iarmB  the  Consultative  Committee  concerned 
In  each  partlcxilar  case  that  it  is  authorized 
to  do  BO. 

770  (2)  The  first  request  from  a  recog- 
nized private  operating  agency  to  take  part 
In  the  work  of  a  Consultative  Committee 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
who  shall  Inform  all  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciate Members  and  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  concerned.  A  request 
from  a  recognized  private  operating  agency 
must  be  approved  by  the  Member  or  Asso- 
ciate Member  recognizing  It. 


771  2.  (1)  International  organizations 
which  coordinate  their  work  with  the  Inter- 
national Teleconununlcation  Union  and 
which  have  related  activities  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  work  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committees  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

772  (2)  The  first  request  from  an  taterna- 
tlonal  organization  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  a  Consultative  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  who  shall 
Inform  by  telegram  all  the  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members  and  Invite  Members  to  say 
whether  the  request  should  be  granted;  the 
request  shall  be  granted  if  the  majority  of 
the  replies  of  the  Members  received  within 
a  period  of  one  month  are  favourable.  The 
Secretary-General  shall  Inform  all  the  Mem- 
bers and  Associate  Members  and  the  Director 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  concerned  of 
the  result  of  the  consultation. 

773  3.  (1)  Scientific  or  industrial  orga- 
nizations, which  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
telecommunication  problems  or  in  the  design 
or  manufacture  of  equipment  intended  for 
telecommunication  services,  may  be  admitted 
to  participate  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
the  administrations  of  the  countries  con- 
sultative Committees,  provided  that  their 
participation  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  administrations  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

774  (2)  The  first  request  from  a  scientific 
or  industrial  organization  for  admission  to 
meetings  of  study  groups  of  a  Consultative 
Committee  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Consultative  Committee;  such  a 
request  must  be  approved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  ooncemed. 

ADD  775  4.  Any  recogmzed  private  oper- 
ating agency.  International  organization  or 
scientific  or  Industrial  organization  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  an  International 
Consultative  Committee  has  the  right  to  de- 
nounce such  participation  by  notifying  the 
Secretary-General.  Such  denunciation  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the 
date  when  notification  is  received  by  the 
Secretary-General . 

Chapter  12.  Duties  of  the  Plenary  Assembly 

776  The  Plenary  Assembly  shall : 

a)  consider  the  reports  of  study  groups 
and  approve,  modify  or  reject  the  draft  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  these  reports; 

777  b)  decide  new  questions  to  be  studied 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  190;  and, 
If  need  be,  establish  a  study  progranune; 

778  c)  so  far  as  necessary,  maintain  exist- 
ing study  groups  and  set  up  new  study 
groups; 

779  d)  allocate  to  study  groups  the  ques- 
tions to  be  studied; 

780  e)  consider  and  approve  the  report  of 
the  Director  on  the  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Plenary  As- 
sembly; 

MOD  781  /)  approve  an  estimate  of  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  Committee  untU  the 
next  Plenary  Assembly,  for  submission  to  the 
Administrative  Council; 

782  g)  consider  any  other  matters  deemed 
necessary  within  the  provisions  of  Article  14 
of  the  Convention  and  Part  II  of  the  General 
Regulations. 

Chapter  13.  Meetings  of  the  Plenary  Assembly 

783  1.  The  Plenary  Assembly  shall  nor- 
mally meet  every  three  years  at  a  date  and 
place  fixed  by  the  preceding  Plenary  As- 
sembly. 

MOD  784  2.  The  date  and  place,  or  either, 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Assembly  may 
be  changed  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Union  replying  to  the 
Secretary-General's  request  for  their  opinion. 

785  3.  At  each  of  these  meetings,  the  Ple- 
nary Assembly  shall  be  presided  over  by  the 
Head  of  the  delegation  of  the  country  In 
which  the  meeting  is  held  or.  in  the  case  of  a 
meeting  heiq  at  the  seat  of  the  Union,  by  a 
person  elected  by  the  Plenary  Assembly  It- 


self; the  Chairman  shall  be  assisted  by  Vice- 
Chairmen  elected  by  the  Plenary  Assembly. 

786  4.  The  secretariat  of  the  Plenary  As- 
sembly of  a  Consultative  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  specialized  secretariat  of 
that  Committee,  with  the  help.  If  necessary, 
of  the  personnel  of  the  administration  of  the 
Inviting  government  and  of  the  General  Sec- 
retariat. 

Chapter  14.  Languages  and  right  to  vote  in 
Plenary  Assemblies 

787  1.  (1)  The  languages  used  In  the  Ple- 
nary Assemblies  shall  be  as  provided  In  Ar- 
ticle 17  of  the  Convention. 

788  (2)  The  preparatory  documents  of 
study  groups,  the  documents  and  minutes  of 
Plenary  Assemblies  and  the  documents  pub- 
lished after  these  Assemblies  by  the  Inter- 
national Consultative  Committees  shall  be 
issued  In  the  working  languages  of  the 
Union. 

MOD  789  2.  The  Members  which  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  at  sessions  of  Plenary  Assem- 
blies of  the  Consultative  Committees  are 
those  to  which  reference  is  made  In  13  and 
250.  However,  when  a  country.  Member  of 
the  Union,  is  not  represented  by  an  adminis- 
tration, the  representatives  of  the  recognized 
private  operating  agencies  of  that  country 
shall,  as  a  whole  and  regardless  of  their  num- 
ber, be  entitled  to  a  single  vote,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  769. 

Chapter  IS.  Study  groups 

790  1.  The  Plenary  Assembly  shall  set  up 
the  necessary  study  groups  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions to  be  studied.  The  administrations, 
recognized  private  operating  agencies  and  in- 
ternational organizations  admitted  In  accord- 
ance with  771  and  772  which  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  study  groups  shall 
give  In  their  names  either  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Plenary  Assembly  or,  at  a  later  date,  to 
the  Director  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
concerned. 

791  2.  In  addition,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  773  and  774.  experts  of  scientific  or 
industrial  organizations  may  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  any 
meeting  of  any  study  group. 

792  3.  The  Plenary  Assembly  shall  ap- 
point the  Chairman  and  VIce-Chairman  of 
each  study  group.  If  in  the  Interval  be- 
tween two  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Assem- 
bly, a  Group  Chairman  is  unable  to  carry 
out  his  duties,  the  Vice-Chairman  shall  take 
his  place,  and  the  study  group  concerned 
shall  elect,  at  its  next  meeting,  from  among 
its  members,  a  new  Vice-Chalrman.  It  shall 
likewise  elect  a  new  Vice-Chalrman  should 
the  Vice-Chalrman  find  himself  no  longer 
able,  during  this  period,  to  carry  out  his 
duties. 

Chapter  16.  Conduct  of  business  of  study 
group 
MOD  793     1.  Study  groups  shall  conduct 
their  work  as  far  as  possible  by  correspond- 
ence. 

794  2.  (1)  However,  the  Plenary  Assembly 
may  give  directives  concerning  the  conven- 
ing of  any  meetings  of  the  study  groups  that 
may  appear  necessary  to  deal  with  large 
groups  of  questions. 

795  (2)  Moreover,  U  after  a  Plenary  As- 
sembly a  Group  Chairman  considers  it  nec- 
essary for  his  study  group  to  hold  one  or 
more  meetings  not  provided  for  by  the  Ple- 
nary Assembly  to  discuss  orally  questions 
which  could  not  be  solved  by  correspondence, 
he  may,  with  the  approval  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  after  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector concerned  and  the  members  of  his 
study  group,  suggest  a  meeting  at  a  con- 
venient place  bearing  in  mind  the  need  to 
keep  expenses  to  a  minim vmi. 

796  8.  However,  In  order  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary Journeys  and  prolonged  absences,  the 
Director  of  a  Consultative  Committee,  in 
agreement  with  the  Group  Chairmen  of  the 
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various  study  groups  concerned,  shall  draw 
up  the  general  plan  of  meetings  of  groups  of 
study  groups  which  are  to  meet  in  the  same 
place  during  the  same  period. 

797  4.  The  Director  shall  send  the  final 
reports  of  the  study  groups  to  the  partici- 
pating   administrations,    to    the   recognized 
private  operating  agencies  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee   and,  as  occasion   may  de- 
mand,  to  such  IntemaUonal  organizations 
as  have   participated.    These  ahaU   be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible  and,  in  any  event,  In  time 
for  them  to  be  received  at  lesBt  one  month 
before  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Plenary   Assembly.     This   provUion   may   be 
waived  only  when  study  group  meetings  are 
held  Immediately  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Plenary    Assembly.    Questions    which    have 
not  formed  the  subject  of  a  report  furnished 
In  this  way  shaU  not  appear  on  the  agenda 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Assembly. 
Chapter  17.  Duties  of  the  Director, 
specialized  secretariat 

798  1.  (1)  The  Director  of  a  Consultative 
Committee  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
Plenary  Assembly  and  study  groups,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
work  of  the  Consultative  Committee. 

799  (2)  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
documents  of  the  Committee. 

800  (3)  The  Director  shall  be  assisted  by 
a  secretariat  composed  of  a  specialized  staff 
to  work  under  his  direction  and  to  aid  him 
in  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

801  (4)  The  staffs  of  the  specialized 
secretariats,  laboratories  and  techmcal  In- 
stallations of  a  Consultative  Committee 
shall  be  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  Secretary-General. 

802  2.  The  Director  shall  choose  the  tech- 
nical and  admlnlstraUve  members  of  the 
secretariat  within  the  framework  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  or  the  AdmlnistraOve  CouncU 
The  appointment  of  the  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  is  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General In  agreement  with  the  Di- 
rector. The  final  decision  for  appointment 
or  dUmlssal  rests  with  the  Secretary-General. 

803  3.  The  Director  shall  participate  as 
of  right,  but  in  an  advisory  capacity  In 
meetings  of  the  Plenary  Assembly  and  of' the 
study  groups.  He  shall  make  all  necessary 
preparations  for  meetings  of  the  Plenary  As- 
sembly and  of  the  study  groups. 

804  4.  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Plenary  Assembly  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Plenary  Assembly.  After  ap- 
proval.  this  report  shaU  be  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General  for  transmission  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

805  6.  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrative  Council  at  Its  annual  session 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
during  the  previous  year  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Council  and  of  the  Members  and 
Associate  Members  of  the  Union 

MOD  806  6.  The  Director  shall  submit  for 
the  approval  of  the  Plenary  Assembly  an 
estimate  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  up  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Plenary  Assembly;  the  esUmate,  after 
approval  by  the  Plenary  Assembly,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary-General  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Administrative  Council 

MOD  807  7.  The  Director  shaU  prepare 
for  inclusion  by  the  Secretary-General  in 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Union,  an  estimate 
Of  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  for  the 
following  year,  based  on  the  estimate  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Committee  approved 
by  the  Plenary  Assembly. 

808  8.  The  Director  shall  participate  as 
necessary  In  technical  cooperation  activities 
Of  the  Union  within  the  framework  of  the 
Convention. 
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mlttees   may  make  proposals  for  modlfica- 
Uon  of  the  Regiilatlons  mentioned  in  203. 

810  2.  Such  proposals  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary-General  in  good  time  for  assem- 
bly, coordination  and  communication  as  laid 
down  in  627. 

Chapter  19.  Relations  of  consultative  com- 
mittees between  themselves  and  with  other 
international  organizations 

811  1.  (1)  Plenary  Assemblies  of  Consulta- 
tive Committees  may  set  up  Joint  study 
groups  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
on  questions  of  common  interest. 

812  (2)  The  Directors  of  Consultative 
Committees  may,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Group  Chairmen,  organize  Joint  meetings  of 
study  groups  of  both  Consultative  Commit- 
tees, to  study  and  prepare  draft  recommenda- 
tions on  questions  of  common  interest.  Such 
draft  recommendations  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Assembly  of 
each  ConsxUtatlve  Committee. 

813  2.  When  one  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittees Is  invited  to  participate  in  a  meeting 
of  the  other  Consultative  Committee  or  of 
another  international  organization,  the 
Plenary  Assembly  or  Director  of  the  invited 
Consultative  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  for  such  representation 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  taking  into  account 
the  provisions  of  156. 

814  3.  The  Secretary-General,  the  Deputy 
Secretary-General,  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
ternationa^ Frequency  Registration  Board, 
and  the  Director  of  the  other  Consultative 
Committee,  or  their  representatives,  may  at- 
tend meetings  of  a  Consultative  Committee 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  If  necessary,  a  Con- 
sultative Committee  may  Invite  to  attend  its 
meetings,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  represent- 
atives of  any  permanent  organ  of  the  Union 
which  h.-is  not  cor^idered  It  necessary  to  be 
represented. 


9903 

SyHan  Arab  Republic,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan  and 
Tunisia: 

The  above-mentioned  Delegations  declare 
that  the  signature,  and  possible  subsequent 
ratification  by  their  respective  Governments 
to  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  (Montreux,  1965).  are  not  vaUd 
with  respect  to  the  Member  appearing  in 
Annex  1  to  this  Convention  under  the  name 
of  Israel,  and  in  no  way  imply  its  recognition. 

IV 

For    Algeria     (Algerian    Democratic    and 
Popular  Republic),  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroon,  the  Central  African  Republic,  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo   (Brazzaville) ,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey,    Ethiopia,    the    Gabon    Republic 
Ghana,   the  Republic  of  Guinea,   the   Re- 
public Of  Upper  Volta.  Kenya,  the  Republic 
of  Liberia.  Malawi,  the  Malagasy  Republic 
the  Republic  of  Mali,  the  Kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania 
the  Republic  of  the  Niger,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Nigeria,  Uganda,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  Somali  Republic,  the  Republic 
of  Rwanda,  the  Republic  of  the  Senegal  Sier- 
ra  Leone,  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan,  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  the  Republic 
of  the  Chad,  the  Togolese  Republic,  Tunisia 
and  the  Republic  of  Zambia: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  declare  that  their  signature  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion (Montreux,  1965)  and  subsequent  rati- 
fication of  that  document  by  their  respective 
Governments  in  no  way  imply  recognition  by 
these  States  of  the  present  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  do  not 
entail  any  obUgation  towards  that  Govern- 
ment. 


Chapter  18.  Proposals  for  administrative 

conferences 
MOD  609  1.  In  accordance  with  191,  the 
Plenary  Assemblies  of  the  Oonsultatlve  Com- 


Final  Peotocol  to  the  International  Tele- 

COMMtTNlCATION    CONVENTION 

(Montreux.  1966) 
At  the  time  of  signing  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  (Montreux, 
1965),  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  take 
note  of  the  following  statements  forming 
part  of  the  Pinal  Acts  of  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  (Montreux,  1965) : 

I 

For  Afghanistan: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Royal  Government 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  (Montreux.  1965)  reserves  for  its 
Government  the  right  not  to  accent  any 
financial  measure  which  might  lead  to  an 
Increase  In  Its  contributory  share  to  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Union,  and  to  take 
any  measures  it  may  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
tect its  telecommunication  services  should 
any  Member  or  Associate  Member  fall  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  (Montreux 
1965). 

n 

For  Algeria  (Algerian  Democratic  and  Pop- 
ular Republic) : 

The  Delegation  of  the  Algerian  Democratic 
and  Popular  Republic  declares  that  Its  Gov- 
ernment reserves  the  right  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  It  may  consider  necessary  to  protect 
Its  interests,  should  a  Member  or  Associate 
Member  faU  In  any  way  to  pbserve  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Convention  (Montreux,  1966),  or 
should  the  reservations  made  by  such  Mem- 
ber or  Associate  Member  Jeopardize  its  tele- 
commimlcatlon  services  or  lead  to  an  In- 
crease In  Algeria's  share  In  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Union. 

in 

For    Algeria     (Algerian    Democratic    and 
Popular  Republic),  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Republic  of  Iraq,  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan,  the  State  of  Kuioait 
Lebanon,    the    Kingdom    of    Morocco,    the 


For  the  Argentine  Republic: 
The  Argentine  Delegation  declares- 
The      International      Telecommunication 
Convention    (Montreux,    1965)    provides    In 
number  4  that  any  country  or  group  of  terrl- 
torlee  lifted  in  Annex  1  thereto  U  a  Member 
of  the  Union.    Annex   1   lUts  as  such  the 
Overseas  Territories  for  the  International  re- 
lations  of   which    the   Government   of   the 
United    Kingdom    of    Great    Britain    and 
Northern  Ireland  are  responsible. 
As  Is  Its  custom,  the  Government  In  ques- 

"^'i  j,'**'^"^"  *°  **^  ^•■o"P  o'  territories  the 
Falkland   Islands   and   Dependencies"   and 
the  "BrltUh  Antarctic  Territories". 

The  Argentine  Delegation  wishes  to  place 
on  record  that  this  practice  in  no  way  affects 
Argentine  sovereignty  over  the  Malvinas  Is- 
lands, the  South  Sandwlsh  Islands,  and  the 
South  Georgia  Islands,  occupied  by  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  result  of  an  act  of 
force  never  accepted  by  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernipent.  which  hereby  reaffirms  the  InaUen- 
able  rights  of  the  Argentine  RepubUc  and 
declkres  that  these  territories  and  the  land 
lying  In  the  Argentine  Sector  of  the  Antarc- 
tic are  not  the  colony  or  possession  of  any 
nation  but  form  an  Integral  part  of  Argen- 
tine territory. 

With  regard  to  the  name  used  In  the  afore- 
mentioned document  to  designate  the  Mal- 
vinas Islands,  the  Argentine  Delegation 
wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  decision  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  granting  of 
independence  to  colonial  countries  and  peo- 
ples; this  Committee,  in  approving  by  general 
agreement  the  Report  of  Sub- Committee  m 
on  the  Malvinas  Islands,  dated  13  November 
1964,  decided  by  a  majority  vote  that  the 
word  "Malvinas"  should  appear  beside  the 
name  "Falkland"  In  all  documents  of  the 
Special  Committee,  it  having  been  proposed 
that  such  a  compromise  be  adopted  for  all 
United  Nations  dociunents. 

This  declaration  holds  gdod  for  any  other 
mention  of  the  same  kind  which  may  be 
made  In  the  Convention  or  In  Its  Annexes 
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VI 


For  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela: 

The  above  Delegations  declare  that  they 
do  not  accept  the  principle  that  Members  of 
the  Union  not  belonging  to  the  region  con- 
cerned should  take  part  in  regional  confer- 
ences and  meetings  with  voting  rights. 

vn 

For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Ma- 
lawi, Malta,  New  Zealand,  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  reserve  for  their  Governments  the 
right  to  tatce  such  action  as  they  may  con- 
sider necessary  to  safeguard  their  Interests, 
should  certain  Members  or  Associate  Mem- 
bers not  share  In  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  Union,  or  should  they  fall  In  any  other 
way  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion (Montreux,  1966)  or  Its  Annexes  or  the 
Protocols  attached  thereto,  or  should  reser- 
vations by  other  countries  Jeopardize  their 
telecommunication  services. 

Vlll 

For  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Iceland,  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein. 
Luxembourg,  Norway,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Sweden  and  the  Confederation  of 
SuHtzerland: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  formally  declare  with  regard  to 
Article  16  of  the  International  Telecom- 
mxmlcatlon  Convention  (Montreux,  1966) 
that  they  maintain  the  reservations  Indi- 
cated on  behalf  of  their  administrations 
when  the  Regulations  mentioned  In  Article 
15  were  signed. 

DC 

For  Belffium: 

In  signing  the  present  Convention,  the 
Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  de- 
clares, on  behalf  of  its  Government,  that  it 
cannot  accept  any  consequences  of  reserva- 
tions which  might  lead  to  an  Increase  in  its 
contributory  share  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Union. 

X 

For  the  Bielorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-named  coun- 
tries hereby  declare  on  behalf  of  their 
Governments: 

1.  that  the  decision  taken  by  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  (Montreux,  1965), 
to  recognize  the  credentials  of  Chlang-Kal- 
shek's  representatives  to  take  part  In  the 
Conference  and  to"  sign  the  Final  Acts  on  be- 
half of  China,  is  Illegal  In  so  far  as  the  legal 
representatives  of  China  in  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  as  in  other  In- 
ternational organizations,  can  only  be  the 
representatives  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

2.  that  the  Saigon  authcxltles  do  not  really 
represent  South  Vlet-Nam  and  cannot  there- 
fore speak  on  Its  behalf  In  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union.  In  consequence, 
the  signature  of  the  Pinal  Acts  of  this 
Plenipotentiary  Conference  by  the  represent- 
atives of  these  authorities,  or  accession  there- 
to on  behalf  of  South  Vlet-Nam,  is  unlawful; 

3.  that  in  signing  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention  (Montreux, 
1965),  the  Bielorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  leave  open  the  question  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva, 
1959). 
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For  the  Bielorussian  SoxHet  Socialist  Re- 
public, the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 
Cuba,  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Roumania,  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Re- 
public and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  declare,  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ments, that  they  consider  the  claims  of  the 
representatives  of  South  Korea  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  of  Korea,  within  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  to 
be  without  foundation  and  completely  de- 
void of  legal  validity,  since  the  puppet  regime 
of  South  Korea  does  not  represent,  and  can- 
not represent,  the  Korean  people. 

zn 

For  the  Union  of  Burma: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  In 
signing  this  Convention  reserves  for  Its  Gov- 
ernment to  right  to  take  any  action  It  con- 
siders necessary  to  safeguard  its  Interests 
If  reservations  made  by  other  countries 
should  lead  to  an  Increase  in  its  contributory 
share  In  defraying  Union  expenses. 

xm 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria. 
Cuba,  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland,  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Roumania  and  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  declare  that  they  reserve  for  their 
Governments  the  right  to  accept,  or  not  to 
accept,  the  Radio  Regulations,  In  whole  or 
in  part. 

xrv 

For  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria. 
Cuba,  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland,  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Roumania  and  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  consider  signature  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention  (Mon- 
treux, 1966)  on  behalf  of  China,  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  to  be  Illegal 
and  void,  since  the  sole  legal  representatives 
of  China,  which  have  the  right  to  sign  Inter- 
national agreements  on  behalf  of  China  are 
the  represenutives  appointed  by  the  Central 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Delegations  of  the 
above-mentioned  countries  declare  that,  In 
view  of  the  present  situation  on  the  terri- 
tory of  South  Vlet-Nam  and  the  Geneva 
Agreements,  their  Governments  cannot  con- 
sider the  Government  of  Saigon  as  repre- 
senting the  Interests  of  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam. 

XV 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon: 
The  Delegation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroon  to  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
of  •  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (Montreux,  1966)  declares  on  behalf 
of  its  Government  that  it  reserves  the  right 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  safeguard  Its 
Interests  should  the  reservations  made  by 
other  delegation  on  behalf  of  their  govern- 
ments, or  failure  to  comply  with  the  Con- 
vention tend  to  Jeopardize  the  proper  opera- 
toln  of  its  telecommunication  service. 

Moreover,  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Cameroon  accepts  no  conse- 
quences of  any  reservations  made  by  other 
governments  at  the  present  Conference 
which  would  lead  to  an  Increase  In  its  share 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union. 

XVI 

For  Canada: 

The  signature  of  Canada  to  the  Inter- 
national     Telecommunication      Convention 


(Montreux,  1966)  Is  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion that  Canada  does  not  agree  to  be  bound 
by  the  Telephone  Regulations  but  does  agree 
to  be  bound  by  the  other  Administrative 
Regulations  except  where  specific  reserva- 
tions are  made  therein. 

xvn 

For  Chile: 

The  Delegation  of  Chile  expressly  states 
that,  whenever  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention,  its  Annexes  and 
Regulations,  or  documents  of  any  kind,  men- 
tion, or  refer  to  "Antarctic  Territories"  as 
dependencies  of  any  State,  the  said  mentions 
or  references  do  not.  and  cannot,  apply  to 
the  Chilean  Antarctic  Sector,  which  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  national  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  over  which  that  Republic 
holds  inalienable  rights. 

xvm 

For  China: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union  at 
Montreux,  1966,  as  at  Atlantic  City,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Geneva,  is  the  only  legitimate  rep- 
resentation oif  China  therein,  and  la  recog- 
nized as  s\ich  by  the  Conference.  Any  Dec- 
larations or  Reservations  made  In  connection 
with  or  attached  to  the  present  Convention 
by  any  Members  of  the  Union,  incompatible 
with  the  position  of  the  Republic  of  China 
as  set  forth  above,  are  illegal  and  therefore 
null  and  void.  To  those  Members  of  the 
Union,  the  Republic  of  China  does  not,  by 
signature  of  this  Convention,  accept  any  ob- 
ligation arising  out  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  (Montreux, 
1966)  or  any  of  the  Protocols  annexed 
thereto. 

XIX 

For  the  Republic  of  Cyprus: 

The  Delegation  of  Cyprus  declares  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  can- 
not accept  any  financial  consequences  that 
might  arise  as  a  result  of  reservations  made 
by  other  governments  taking  part  in  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conference  ( Montreux, 
1965). 

XX 

For  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  for 
Spain: 

The  Delegations  of  Colombia  and  Spain 
declare,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, that  they  can  accept  no  consequences 
of  any  reservations  that  might  lead  to  an 
Increase  in  the  shares  they  take  In  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Union. 

XXI 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
declares  that  it  is.  as  at  the  previous  Con- 
ferences since  the  accession  of  Korea  to  the 
Union,  the  only  legitimate  representation 
throtighout  Korea  and  recognized  as  such  by 
the  Conference.  Any  Declaration  or  Reser- 
vation made  In  connection  with  or  attached 
to  the  present  Convention  by  any  Member 
of  the  Union,  Incompatible  with  the  position 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  set  forth  above. 
Is  illegal  and  therefore  null  and  void. 

xxn 

For  Costa  Rica: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  reserves  its  Government's  right  to  ac- 
cept or  not  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
any  reservations  made  by  other  governments 
which  might  lead  to  an  Increase  in  its  share 
m  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union,  or 
should  the  reservations  by  these  countries 
Jeopardize  its  telecommunication  services. 

xxm 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast: 
The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Ivory  Coast  declares  that  It  reserves  for  Its 
Government  the  right  to  accept  or  refuse  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  any  reservations 
made  by  other  governments  which  might 
lead  to  an  increase  In  its  contributory  share 
to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union. 
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For  Cuba: 

The  Delegation  of  Cuba,  in  signing  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Convention 
(Montreux,  1965)  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  formally  re- 
serves its  position  with  regard  to  acceptance 
of  the  Telegraph  Regulations,  Telephone  Reg- 
ulations, and  Additional  Radio  Regulations, 
mentioned  in  number  203  and  thereafter  of 
Article  16  of  that  Convention. 

XXV 

For  Cuba,  the  Hungarian  People's  Repub- 
lic, the  Mongolian  People's  Republic  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  Poland: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  reserve  for  their  Governments  the 
right  to  take  such  action  as  they  may  con- 
sider necessary  to  safeguard  their  Interests, 
should  reservations  made  by  other  countries 
lead  to  an  Increase  in  their  share  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Union  or  should  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Union  not  bear  their 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Union. 

xxvi 

For  the  Republic  of  Dahomey: 
The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey 
reserves  for  its  Government  the  right: 

1.  not  to  accept  any  financial  measure 
which  might  lead  to  an  Increase  In  its  con- 
tributory share  in  defraying  Union  expenses; 

2.  to  take  any  measure  It  deems  necessary 
to  protect  Its  telecommunication  services  If 
any  Member  or  Associate  Member  does  not 
observe  the  terms  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention  (Montreux, 
1965).  I 

xzvn 

For  Denmark,  Finland.  Iceland.  Norway 
and  Sweden: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  declare  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments  that  they  accept  no  con- 
sequences of  any  reservations  which  would 
lead  to  an  Increase  In  the  shares  they  take 
In  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union. 

xxvin 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 
The  United  States  of  America  formally  de- 
clares that  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not,  by  signature  of  this  Convention  on  its 
behalf,  accept  any  obligations  In  respect  of 
the  Telephone  Regulations  or  the  Additional 
Radio  Regulations  referred  to  in  Article  16  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention (Montreux,  1966). 


XXXI 

For  the  Republic  of  Guinea  and  the  Re- 
public of  Mali: 

The  Delegations  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries  reserve  for  their  respective  Govern- 
ments the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they 
may  consider  necessary  to  safegiiard  their 
Interests,  should  Members  or  Associate  Mem- 
bers fall  in  any  way  to  observe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention  (Montreux,  1965),  should 
such  reservations  Jeopardize  their  telecom- 
munication services. 

xxxn 

For  the  Republic  of  Ijidia: 

1.  Upon  signing  the  Pinal  Acts  of  the 
International  Telecommimlcatlon  Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference  (Montreux,  1966),  the 
Republic  of  India  does  not  accept  any  finan- 
cial implications  resulting  from  any  reserva- 
tion that  might  be  made  on  the  biodgetary 
matters  of  the  Union  by  any  delegation  par- 
ticipating In  the  present  Conference. 

2.  The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  India 
states  that  the  signature  by  the  Delegation 
to  this  Convention  is  also  subject  to  the 
reservation  that  the  Republic  of  India  may 
or  may  not  be  In  a  position  to  accept  certain 
provisions  of  the  Telegraph  and  the  Tele- 
phone Regulations  (Geneva,  1958),  referred 
to  in  Article  15  of  this  Convention. 

3.  The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  India 
further  reserves  the  right  of  its  Government 
to  take  appropriate  steps  if  necessary  to 
ensure  proper  functioning  of  the  Union  and 
Its  permanent  organs  and  Implementation 
of  the  Regulations,  listed  in  Article  15  of  the 
Convention,  should  any  country  reserve  and/ 
or  not  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  of  the  Regulations  mentioned 
above. 

XXXIU 


will  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they 
can  have  no  validity  as  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  any  Member  State  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union. 

In  any  case,  the  Government  of  Israel  will 
avail  Itself  of  its  rights  to  safeguard  its  in- 
terest should  the  Governments  of  Algeria, 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Republic 
of  Iraq,  the  Haahemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
the  State  of  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco,  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  Republic  of  the 
Sudan  and  Tunisia  in  any  way  violate  any 
of  the  Articles  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention. 

xxzvi 
For  Italy: 

The  Delegation  of  Italy  reserves  for  its 
Government  the  right  to. take  such  action 
as  It  may  consider  necessary  to  safeguard  Its 
interests  should  certain  Members  or  Associ- 
ate Members  of  the  Union  not  take  their 
share  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union, 
or  fall  in  any  other  way  to  comply  with  the 
provUions  of  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Convention  (Montreux,  1966),  and 
the  annexes  or  protocols  appended  thereto 
or  should  reservations  made  by  other  coun- 
tries Jeopardize  its  own  telecommunication 
services. 


XXIX 

For  Ethiopia: 
The  Delegation  of  Ethiopia  hereby  reserves 
the  right  of  its  Government  to  take  any  ac- 
tion it  deems  necessary  to  safeguard  its  in- 
terests should  Members  or  Associate  Members 
in  any  way  fall  to  comply  with  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention  (Mon- 
treux, 1965)  or  should  reservations  by  other 
countries  Jeopardize  its  telecommunication 
services. 

zzx 
For  Greece: 

The  Greek  Delegation  declarn  on  behalf 
of  its  Government  that  it  accepts  no  conse- 
quences of  any  reservations  made  by  other 
Governments,  which  might  lead  to  an  In- 
crease in  its  share  In  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Union. 

It  also  reserves  for  its  Government  the 
right  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  consider 
necessary  to  protect  Its  Interests,  should  cer- 
tain Members  or  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union  not  take  their  share  In  defraying 
Union  expenaea,  or  in  any  other  way  fall  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional TelecommuiUcaUon  Convention  (Mon- 
treux, 1966),  its  Annexes  or  Protocols  at- 
tached thereto,  or  U  the  reservations  made 
by  other  countries  shoiUd  Jeopardize  the 
proper  operation  of  Its  own  telecommunica- 
tion services. 


For  the  Republic  of  Indonesia: 

1.  The  Delegation  of  the  RepubUc  of  Indo- 
nesia declares  hereby,  that  the  signature  by 
the  said  delegation,  and  the  possible  subse- 
quent ratification  by  its  Government  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion (Montreux,  1965)  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  recognition  by  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  towards  the  Government  of  the 
"Federation  of  Malaysia,"  "China",  and  of 
other  countries  not  recognized  by  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia. 

2.  The  Delegation  of  the  RepubUc  of  In- 
donesia hereby  reserves  the  right  of  its  Gov- 
ernment to  take  any  action  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  iu  interests  should  Mem- 
bers or  Associate  Members  In  any  way  fail  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Convention 
(Montreux.  1965)  or  should  reservations  by 
other  coimtries  Jeopardize  Its  telecommunl- 
tion  services. 
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For  Iran: 

The  Delegation  of  Iran  hereby  reserves  the 
right  of  its  Government  to  take  any  action 
It  deems  necessary  to  safegxiard  its  interests 
should  Members  or  Associate  Members  In 
any  way  fall  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention  (Montreux,  1965)  or  should 
reservations  by  other  countries  Jeopardize  its 
telecommunication  services. 

XXXV 

For  the  State  of  Israel: 

The  declarations  made  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Algeria,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Republic  of  Iraq,  the  Hashemlte 
Kingdom  of  Jordan,  the  State  of  Kuwait, 
Lebanon,  the  Klngdcmi  of  Morocco,  the  Syr- 
ian Arab  RepubUc,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, the  RepubUc  of  the  Sudan  and  by 
Tunisia,  being  in  flagrant  conti^dlction  to 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  and  there- 
fore void  of  any  legal  vaUdlty.  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  wishes  to  put  on  record  that 
It   rejects   these  declarations   outright   and 


xxxvn 
For  Jamaica: 

The  Delegation  of  Jamaica  reserves  for  its 
Government  the  right  to  take  such  action  as 
it  may  consider  necessary  to  safeguard  its 
Interests,  should  certain  Members  or  Asso- 
ciate Members  not  share  In  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Union,  or  should  they  faU 
In  any  other  way  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention  (Montreux,  1965)  or 
Its  Annexes  or  the  Protocols  attached  there- 
to, or  should  reservations  by  other  countries 
Jeopardize  the  telecommunication  services 
of  Jamaica. 

XXX  vm 
For  Kenya: 
The  Delegation  of  Kenya  reserves  the  right 
of  the  Kenya  Government  to  Uke  any  action 
It  deems  necessary  to  safeguard  its  Interests 
in  the  event  of  Members  or  Associate  Mem- 
bers failing  in  any  way  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Teleconmiu- 
nlcation  Convention  (Montreux,  1965)  or  the 
Annexes  and  Regulations  attached  thereto 
or  should  reservations  by  other  countries 
Jeopardize  its  telecommunication  services. 

XXXIX 

For  the  Republic  of  Liberia: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
hereby  reserves  the  right  of  its  Government 
to  take  any  action  It  deems  necessary  to  safe- 
guard its  interests  should  Members  or  Asso- 
ciate Members  In  any  way  fall  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention  (Montreux.  1966) 
or  should  reservations  by  other  countries 
Jeopardize  its  telecommunication  services. 

XL 

For  Malaysia: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Government  of  Ma- 
laysia hereby  reserves  the  right  of  its  Gov- 
ernment to  take  any  action  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  its  Interests  should  Mem- 
bers or  Associate  Members  in  any  way  fail  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Telecommunication  Convention  (Mon- 
treux, 1965). 

ZLI 

For  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania: 
The  Delegation  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania,  on  signing  the  present  Conven- 
tion, reserves  for  its  Government  the  right 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  its  telecommunication  Interests 
should  Members  or  Associate  Members  fail 
to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention; and  not  to  accept  any  reservation 
made  by  other  Governments  tending  to  In- 
crease the  amovmt  of  the  contributory  share 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union. 
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For  Nepal: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal 
reserves  the  right  of  Its  Government  to  take 
any  action  it  may  deem  necessary  to  safe- 
guard Its  Interests  shovUd  reservations  made 
by  other  countries  Jeopardize  Its  telecom- 
munication services. 

XLIU 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria: 
In  signing  this  Convention  the  Delegation 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria  hereby  de- 
clares that  Its  Government  reserves  the  right 
to  take  emy  action  which  It  considers  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  Its  Interests  should  certain 
Members  or  Associate  Members  not  share 
In  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Union  or 
should  they  fall  In  any  other  way  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  International 
Telecommunication    Convention    (Montreux, 

1965)  or  its  Annexes  or  the  Protocols  attached 
thereto  or  should  reservations  by  other  coun- 
tries endanger  the  telecommunication  ser- 
Ices  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria. 

XLrv 

For  Uganda: 

The  Delegation  of  Uganda  reserves  the 
right  of  the  Uganda  Government  to  take  any 
action  It  deems  necessary  to  safeguard  its 
Interests  in  the  event  of  Members  or  Asso- 
ciate Members  falling  In  any  way  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Convention  (Montreux. 

1966)  or  the  Annexes  and  Regulations  at- 
tached thereto  or  should  reservations  by  other 
coimtrles  Jeopardize  its  telecommunication 
services. 

XLV 

For  Pakistan: 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  declares  that 
by  signatiire  of  this  Convention  on  Its  be- 
half it  reserves  the  right  to  adhere  to  all  or 
to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Telephone 
and  of  the  Radio  Regulations. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  further  de- 
clares that  it  reserves  the  right  of  accepting 
the  implications  that  might  arise  through 
the  nonadherence  by  any  other  country 
Memtwr  of  the  Union  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  or  of  Its  related  Regiilations. 

XL  VI 

For  Panama: 

The  Delegation  of  the  R«publlc  of  Panama 
«  to  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union 
(Montreux,  1966)  declares  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  accepts  no 
financial  consequences  which  may  result 
from  reservations  made  by  other  Govern- 
ments taking  part  In  the  present  Confer- 
ence, concerning  any  aspect  of  the  finances 
of  the  Union. 

XLvn 

For  Peru: 

The  Delegation  of  Peru  reserves  for  Its 
Government  the  right: 

1.  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  consider 
necessary  to  protect  its  Interests,  should 
other  Members  or  Associate  Members  fall  In 
any  way  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
tb«  IntematlonaJ  TelecommtuUcatlon  Con- 
vention (Montreux,  1965)  or  of  its  Annexes 
or  Additional  Protocols,  or  should  the  reser- 
vations made  by  them  lead  to  any  Increase  in 
its  share  In  defraying  the  ezp>enses  of  the 
Union,  or  Jeopardize  Peru's  telecommuni- 
cation services; 

2.  to  accept  or  not  to  accept  aU  or  Emy  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Regu- 
lations mentioned  in  Article  16  oif  the  Con- 
vention. 

ZLvnx 
For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 
In  view  of  the  reservations  made  by  certain 
ooTintrles  whlob  may  affect  the  telecommu- 
nication services  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PblllpplnM,  the  Drtegatlon  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  in  signing  this  Convention 
on  bebaU  of  Its  Government,  formally  re- 
serve* it5  right  to  accept  or  reject  any  or  all 


of  the  provisions  of  the  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Regulations,  and  Additional  Radio 
Regulations  mentioned  and  made  a  {>art  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention (Montreux.  1966). 

TT.T« 

For  Portugal: 

The  Portuguese  Delegation  to  the  I.T.U. 
Plenipotentiary  Conference,  (Montreux, 
1965) ,  considering 

a)  that  Resolution  No.  46  adopted  by  the 
Conference  deals  with  questions  of  an  ex- 
clusively political  character,  entirely  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Union, 

b)  that  the  said  Resolution  was  adopted 
without  any  decision  by  the  Conference, 
under  the  terms  of  number  611  of  the  Gen- 
eral Regulations  annexed  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention 1969.  concerning  the  question  of 
competence,  which  was  raised  in  writing  by 
the  Portuguese  Delegation  (Minutes  of  the 
7tb  Plenary  Meeting.  21  September  1965, 
Document  No.  158) ,  declares,  on  behalf  of  its 
Government  that,  in  signing  the  Conven- 
tion, it  considers  Resolution  No.  46  to  be 
illegal  and,  therefore,  non-existent. 

L 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  declares 
that  it  does  not  accept  the  statement  of  the 
Argentine  Delegation  contained  In  its  dec- 
laration in  so  far  as  this  statement  disputes 
the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
In  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  the  Falkland  Islands  Dejiend- 
encles  and  the  British  Antarctic  Territory 
and  it  wishes  formally  to  reserve  the  rights 
of  Her  litejesty's  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands  Dependencies  and  the  British 
Antau-ctlc  Territory  are  and  remain  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  territories  together  making 
up  the  Member  known  as  "Overseas  Terri- 
torlee  for  the  international  relations  of  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  are  re- 
sponsible", on  behalf  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land acceded  to  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention  (Geneva.  1959)  on 
9  December.  1961.  and  which  is  described  In 
the  same  manner  in  Annex  1  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention  (Mon- 
treux, 1965). 

The  United  Kingdom  Delegation  also  can- 
not accept  the  view  expressed  by  the  Argen- 
tine Delegation  that  the  term  "(Malvlnas)" 
should  be  used  in  association  with  the  name 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Falkland  Islands 
Dependencies.  The  decision  to  add  "(Mal- 
vlnas)" after  this  name  related  solely  to  the 
documents  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  implementation  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  granting  of  independence  to  colonial 
countries  and  peoples  and  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  for  all  United 
Nations  documents.  It  therefore  in  no  way 
affects  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  (Montreux,  1966)  or  Its  An- 
nexes or  any  other  documents  published  by 
the  International  Telecommtinlcatlon  Union. 

In  so  far  as  the  statement  of  the  Argentine 
Delegation  refers  to  sovereignty  over  the 
British  Antarctic  Territory,  the  United  King- 
dom Delegation  wishes  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Government  Article 
IV  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  to  which  both  the 
Argentine  Government  and  the  United  King- 
dom Government  are  parties. 

u 

For  the  Republic  of  Rtoanda: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda 
reserves  for  its  Government  the  right  to  take 
such  action  as  it  considers  necessary  to  pro- 
tect its  Interests,  should  Members  or  Asso- 
ciate Members  fall  to  observe  In  any  way  the 
provUlon*   of    the    International    Telecom- 


munication Convention  (Montreux,  1966)  or 
of  the  Annexes  and  Reg\ilatlons,  or  should 
the  reservations  made  by  other  countries 
Jeopardize  the  proper  operation  of  its  tele- 
communication services. 


For  the  Republic  of  the  Senegal: 
The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  the  Sene- 
gal declares,  on  behalf  of  its  Government, 
that  it  accepts  no  consequence  of  any 
reservations  made  by  other  governments  at 
the  present  Conference  which  might  lead  to 
an  increase  In  its  share  in  defraying  Union 
expenditure. 

Furthermore,  the  Republic  of  the  Senegal 
reserves  the  right  to  take  any  action  it  deems 
fit  to  safeguard  its  Interests  if  the  reserva- 
tions made  by  other  countries,  or  failure  to 
respect  the  Convention,  should  Jeopardize 
the  proper  working  of  Its  telecommunica- 
tion service. 

LIII 

For  Sierra  Leone: 

The  Delegation  of  Sierra  Leone  hereby 
declares  that  it  reserves  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  Sierra  Leone  to  take  any  ac- 
tion which  it  deems  necessary  to  safeguard 
its  interests  should  Members  or  Associate 
Memijers  of  the  Union  in  any  way  fall  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention  (Mon- 
treux. 1985)  or  should  reservations  by  other 
Member  countries  Jeopardize  its  teleoom- 
mvmlcation  services. 

LIV 

For  Singapore: 

In  signing  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention  (Montreux.  1966)  the 
Delegation  of  the  Government  of  Singapore 
reserves  for  its  Government  the  right  to  take 
such  action  as  it  may  consider  necessary  to 
safeguard  its  interests  should  any  coxintry 
fail  in  any  way  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Convention  or  should  reserva- 
tions by  any  country  Jeopardize  its  telecom- 
munication services  or  lead  to  an  increase  in 
Its  share  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Union. 

LV 

For  the  Somali  Republic: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Somali  Republic  re- 
serves for  its  Government  the  right  to  take 
such  action  as  it  considers  necessary  to  pro- 
tect its  Interests,  should  Members  or  Associ- 
ate Members  fall  to  observe  In  any  way  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Convention  (Montreux,  1966)  or  the 
attached  Annexes  and  Regulations,  or  should 
the  reservations  made  by  other  countries 
Jeopardize  the  proper  operation  of  its  tele- 
communication services. 

LVI 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Sudan  reserves  the  right  of  Its  Government 
to  take  any  action  that  it  deems  necessary 
to  safeguard  Its  Interests  should  any  coun- 
try faU  in  any  way  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention  (Montreux,  1966).  or 
should  reservations  by  any  country  Jeopardize 
its  telecommunication  services  or  lead  to  an 
Increase  in  its  share  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Union. 

Lvn 

For  the  Swiss  Confederation: 

Respect  for  the  law  being  a  constant  prin- 
ciple of  the  policy  followed  by  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, the  Swiss  Delegation  declares  that 
it  cannot  accept  Resolutions  Nos.  44,  46  and 
46  which  It  considers  to  be  contrary  to  Arti- 
cles 2  and  4  of  the  Convention. 

In  adopting  this  position,  the  Swiss  Dele- 
gation passes  no  Judgment  on  the  subetancs 
of  the  resolutions  In  question,  but  consider! 
that  poUtlccd  disputes  should  In  prtnclpK 
be  strictly  excluded  from  technical  agencies. 
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LTm 

For  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania: 
The  Delegation  of  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania  reserves  the  right  of  its  Govern- 
ment to  take  any  action  it  deems  necessary 
to  safeguard  Its  interests  in  the  event  of 
Members  or  Associate  Members  falling  in 
any  way  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention (Montreux,  1966)  or  the  Annexes  and 
Regulations  annexed  thereto  or  should  reser- 
vations by  other  countries  Jeopardize  its  tele- 
communication services. 

LIX 

For  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America  formally  declare  that  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  of  America  do 
not.  by  slgnatTire  of  thU  Convention  on  their 
behalf,  accept  any  obligations  In  respect  of 
the  Telephone  Regulations  or  the  Additional 
Radio  Regulations  referred  to  in  Article  15 
of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  (Montreux,  1966), 

LX 

For  Thailand: 

Thailand  reserves  the  right  to  take  any 
action  it  may  consider  necessary  to  protect 
its  Interests  if  reservations  made  by  other 
countries  should  lead  to  an  Increase  in  its 
contributory  share  in  defraying  Union  ex- 
penses. 

LXI 

For  the  Togolese  Republic: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Togolese  Republic 
reserves  the  right  for  its  Government  to  take 
such  steps  as  it  may  deem  expedient  should 
any  country  not  respect  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention,  or  If  reservations  made 
during  the  Conference  or  upon  signature  by 
certain  Members  or  Associate  Members 
should  lead  to  situations  hampering  its  tele- 
commumcatlon  service*  or  to  an  excessive  in- 
crease in  its  contributory  share  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Union. 

Lxn 

For  Turkey: 

Turkey  reserves  the  right  t<i  Uke  any  ac- 
tion it  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  its 
intereeU  if  reservations  made  by  other  coun- 
tries should  lead  to  an  increase  in  its  con- 
tributory share  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Union. 

Lxm 

For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela: 

1.  The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  reserves  for  its  Government  the 
right  to  accept  or  not  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  number  204  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, concerning  the  Administrative 
Regulations. 

2.  The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  declares  that  its  Government  re- 
serves the  right  to  take  such  action  as  It 
may  consider  necessary  to  protect  ite  inter- 
ests, should  other  countries  not  observe 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

3.  The  Republic  of  Venezuela  cannot  ac- 
cept any  consequences  of  reservations  made 
to  this  Convention  or  its  Annexes,  which 
might  lead  to  a  direct  or  indirect  Increase 
In  its  share  In  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union. 

LXIV  I 

For  the  Federal  Socialist  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Federal  Socialist 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  states  on  behalf  of 
its  Government  that  it  considers  that : 

a)  the  Representatives  of  Taiwan  have  no 
right  to  sign  the  International  Teleccwnmu- 
nication  Convention  (Montreux,  1966)  on  be- 
half of  China; 

b)  the  Representatives  of  South  Viet-Nam 
have  no  right  to  sign  the  present  Convention 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  Vlet-Nam; 

c)  the    Representatives    of   South   Kcwea 


have  no  right  to  sign  the  present  Convention 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  Korea. 


LXV 

For  the  Republic  of  Zambia: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Zambia 
declares  that  It  reserves  the  right  of  its  Gov- 
ernment to  take  any  action  that  It  deems 
necessary  to  safeguard  its  interests  should 
Members  or  Associate  Members  in  any  way 
fall  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion (Montreux,  1966)  or  should  reservations 
by  other  countries  Jeopardize  lu  telecom- 
munication services. 

In  witniss  whereof,  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Final  Protocol 
In  each  of  the  Chinese.  EnglUh,  French,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  languages,  in  a  single  copy, 
which  shall  remain  deposited  In  the  archives 
of  the  International  Teleconmnznlcatlon 
Union,  which  shall  forward  a  copy  to  each 
of  the  signatory  countries. 

Done  at  Montreux,  12  November  1965. 

(The  signatures  following  the  Final  Pro- 
tocol are  the  same  as  those  which  follow  the 
Convention.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  his  treaty,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  this 
convention  had  an  extensive  hearing,  un- 
der  the    chairmanship    of    the    distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Ohio      [Mr 
Lauschi]. 

The  committee  members.  In  full  ses- 
sion, asked  many  pertinent  questions 
and  went  over  the  proposal.  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  unanimously 
There  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Because  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  is  necessarily  absent,  he  has 
asked  me  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment, which  he  has  prepared: 

STATEMENT     OF     SENATOR     LAUSCHE,     READ     BY 
SENATOR    MANSFIELD 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  International 
Telecommunication  Convention,  with  an- 
nexes and  the  final  protocol  thereto, 
were  signed  at  Montreux,  Switzerland 
on  November  12,  1965.  Their  main  pur- 
pose is  to  replace  the  1959  Geneva  Con- 
vention which  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1961.  Although  the  Convention 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  1959  Conven- 
tion. It  does  contain  a  number  of  minor 
improvements  and  several  modifications 
relating  to  the  functioning  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  and 
some  of  its  organs. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  effected 
by  the  Montreux  Convention  relates  to 
the  composition  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  which  carries  on  the  work  of  the 
ITU  between  plenipotentiary  conferences. 
Because  of  the  increase  In  membership 
in  the  ITU  from  96  to  129  during  the 
period  1959-65,  it  was  decided  to  Increase 
the  membership  of  the  Administrative 
Council  from  25  to  29  seats,  with  the 
understanding  that  three  of  the  extra 
seats  would  be  reserved  for  the  African 
region  and  one  for  the  region  of  Asia/ 
Australasia.  In  this  connection  the 
membership  of  the  International  Fre- 
quency Registration  Board— IFRB— 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment 
and  utilization  of  frequencies,  was  re- 
duced from  11  to  five,  or  one  for  each  of 
the  five  regions  established  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Council— the 


Americas,  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  northern  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Asia  /Australasia. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  was  held 
by  my  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Mari- 
time and  Telecommunications  Matters 
on  March  16,  1967.  The  convention  was 
discussed  by  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  executive  session 
March  20  and  April  14.  On  the  latter 
date  it  was  ordered  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  there- 
of. It  has  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  there  is  no 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (Ex.  No.  7)  explaining  the 
background  and  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

The  provisions  of  the  first  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  were  drawn 
up  In  Madrid  m  1932.  That  convention 
formed  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  (ITU),  the  organlzaUon  which 
carries  on  negotiations  among  its  members 
and  coordinates  the  use  of  aU  forms  of  Inter- 
national telecommunications.  At  its  first 
poet-World  War  n  meeting  held  in  Atlantic 
City  in  1947,  the  ITU  voted  to  become  a  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  UrUted  Nations  and 
made  arrangementa  to  hold  plenipotentiary 
conferences  every  6  years  to  discuss  possible 
revisions  of  the  basic  convention.  Since  that 
time,  conferences  have  been  held  In  Buenos 
Aires  (1952),  Geneva  (1969),  and  Montreux 
(1965). 

PROVISIONS    OF    CONVENTION 

The  pending  convention,  which  foUows  the 
pattern  and  provisions  of  the  1959  Geneva 
Convention,  is  divided  Into  seven  chapters. 
They  contain  provisions  relating  to  (1)  the 
composition,  purposes,  and  structure  of  the 
ITU,  (2)  the  application  of  the  convention 
and  regulations,  (3)  relations  with  the 
Umted  Nations  and  with  International  orga- 
nizations, (4)  general  provisions  relating  to 
telecommunications,  (5)  special  provisions 
for  radio,  (6)  definitions,  and  (7)  final  pro- 
visions regarding  the  effective  date  of  the 
convention. 

Four  numbered  annexes  accompany  the 
convention  and  are  considered  a  part  thereof. 
The  first  contains  a  list  of  coimtries  and 
groups  of  territories  which  are  entitled  to  be 
members  of  the  ITU  upon  signature  and  rati- 
fication of.  or  accession  to,  the  convention  on 
their  behalf.  The  second  annex  contains 
definitions  of  certain  terms  tised  in  the  con- 
vention and  its  annexes.  The  third  contains 
special  provisions  regarding  arbitration,  and 
the  fourth  consists  of  comprehensive  general 
regulations,  including  provisions  regarding 
conferences  and  international  consultative 
committees. 

The  final  protocol  to  the  convention  con- 
tains statements,  Including  certain  reserva- 
tions and  understandings,  made  on  behalf  of 
a  number  of  the  signatories  when  the  con- 
vention was  signed.  In  this  connection,  arti- 
cle 16  provides  that  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion are  completed  by  four  sets  of  adminis- 
trative regulations,  namely:  (1)  Telegraph, 
(2)  telephone,  (3)  radio,  and  (4)  additional 
radio.  The  telephone  regulations  and  the 
additional  radio  regulations  relate  either  to 
matters  of  particular  concern  only  to  the 
European  region  or  to  matters  with  reepect 
to  which  our  Goyemment  has  not  tuider- 
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taken  to  adopt  exteiulve  regulatory  meas- 
ures. Such  being  the  case,  tbe  U.S.  delega- 
tion reserved  the  position  of  this  Govern- 
ment by  declaring  as  a  condition  to  signing 
the  convention  that  the  United  States  does 
not  accept  any  obllgfatlons  In  respect  to  the 
telephone  regulations  or  the  additional  radio 
regulations. 

rtNANCES  or   THB   ixtr 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  article  16  of 
the  pending  convention,  "Members  and 
Associate  Members  [of  the  rru]  shall  be 
free  to  choose  their  class  of  contribution  for 
defraying  Union  expenses."  The  United 
States,  Including  Its  separately  assessed  ter- 
ritories, contributes  65  of  the  656  vmlts  con- 
tributed by  all  members  (about  10  percent). 
Under  this  formula,  the  UjS.  contribution 
to  the  rru  for  calendar  year  1966  was 
9496,983  against  total  assessments  on  mem- 
bers of  $5,033,133. 

The  committee  notes  that  a  niunber  of 
signatories  to  the  pending  convention  have 
reserved  the  right  not  to  accept  any  financial 
measure  which  might  lead  to  an  Increase  In 
their  contributory  share  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union.  In  the  committee's  opinion, 
if  the  covmtrles  in  question  Invoke  these 
reservations,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
reexamine  its  position  to  determine  whether 
to  maintain  its  current  level  of  contributions 
to  the  rru.  In  this  cormectlon,  the  com- 
mittee Is  Informed  that  a  number  of  coun- 
tries are  In  arrears  on  their  contributions  to 
the  rru.  The  conunlttee  hopes  that  serious 
efforts  wlU  be  made  to  collect  these  contribu- 
tions and  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  expected  to  In- 
crease Its  contribution  to  the  ITU  to  offset 
payments  due  from  delinquent  countries. 

DATS    or    ENTHT    UTTO    rOBCE 

Article  53  of  the  convention  states  that  It 
shall  enter  Into  force  on  January  1,  1967, 
between  parties  depositing  Instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession  before  that  date. 
Each  Ukstiument  of  ratification  deposited 
subsequent  to  that  date  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  it  Is  deposited.  Each  mem- 
ber and  associate  member  of  the  ITU  may 
denounce  the  convention  and  such  denunci- 
ation shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year. 

UNAMIMOUS-CONSKNT    ACRZXICEMT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification  on  the  pending 
convention  take  place  at  3  o'clock  pjn., 
today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  convention  will 
be  considered  as  having  passed  through 
its  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  Including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaoliied,  (Two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention, with  annexes,  and  the  final  protocol 
to  the  convention  which  were  signed  at  Mon- 
treuz  on  November  12,  1966  (Executive  O. 
Eighty-ninth  Ck>ngrees,  Second  Session). 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksttklh,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


WOMEN    IN    COMMUNITY    SERVICE 
AID  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  vsist  army  of  volunteers  throughout 
the  country  who  are  quietly  helping  to 
make  the  war  on  poverty  succeed.  These 
are  the  people  who,  day  in  and  day  out, 
without  the  stimulus  of  headlines,  con- 
tribute their  time  and  effort  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  poor. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  the 
work  of  an  extraordinary  group  of  wom- 
en known  as  the  Women  in  Community 
Service,  Inc..  organized  as  a  result  of  the 
initiative  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  Joined  now  by  Church 
Women  United,  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women.  In  other  words,  all 
faiths  and  creeds  are  now  represented. 
This  group  is  of  particular  aid  to  under- 
privileged girls  in  the  Job  Corps. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  when  the 
work  of  these  volunteer  individuals  and 
groups  comes  to  the  attention  of  the 
press  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  public 
praise  and  support  they  deserve.  On 
Sunday,  April  16,  the  New  York  Times 
included  an  article  describing  the  work 
of  the  Women  in  Community  Services, 
Inc. — WICS — In  counseling  and  refer- 
ring young  women  to  the  Job  Corps.  Not 
only  Is  this  organization  contributing  a 
signal  service  In  aiding  these  underpriv- 
ileged girls  get  the  further  education  and 
training  they  need,  but  by  combining  In 
its  ranks  of  volunteers  both  white  and 
nonwhlte  women  of  all  economic  groups 
It  Is  opening  new  avenues  of  communi- 
cation and  social  accommodation. 

This  Is  such  an  unusual  exercise  of 
private  initiative  In  so  critically  impor- 
tant a  field,  and  fits  In  so  closely  with  my 
feelings  that  the  private  sector.  Including 
business,  can  do  so  much  to  help  make 
the  war  on  poverty  succeed,  that  I  ask  all 
Senators  to  take  note  of  It,  and  to  do 
what  they  can  to  help  these  women  In 
their  work  locally. 

WICS  has  grown  tremendously  within 
the  last  few  years  and  now  operates  253 
ofQces  throughout  the  Nation.  This  or- 
ganization has  performed  magnificently 
in  service  to  our  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  the 
article  entitled  "Volunteers  Help  Job 
Corps  Girls,"  written  by  Irving  Spiegel 
and  published  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  April  16,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VOLITNTKEKS    HEI.P    JOB    COKPS    OlRLS— RBPORT 

Tklls   or  IsTLxnan-^M.  Role  or  Crxtrch 
Women 

(By  Irving  Spiegel ) 

ATI.ANTA,  April  12. — Without  fanfare,  a  vol- 
unteer force  of  women  is  playing  a  highly 
influential  role  In  the  lives  of  iinderprivlleged 
girls  being  trained  by  the  Job  Corps. 

A  report  that  vividly  depicts  the  profound 
changes  In  the  lives  of  the  young  girls  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  women  volimteers 
was  Issued  here  today  at  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Coimcll  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en. 

The  volunteers  call  their  organization 
WICS,  for  Women  in  Community  Service, 
Inc.  The  group  Is  composed  of  10.000  wom- 
en who  are  members  of  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women.  Church  Women  United. 


National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  and  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Since  they  organized  In  December,  1964, 
the  volunteers  have  screened  60,000  under- 
prtvUeged  16-to-21-year-old8,  the  report 
states.  Fifteen  thousand  were  recommended 
to  the  Job  Corps  and  45,000  were  granted 
personal  help  and  referred  to  other  programs. 

NKW    SKILLS    ATTAINED 

The  report  says  that  as  of  February.  1967, 
4.763  girls  were  graduated  from  the  Job  Corps 
with  skills  that  made  many  employable  for 
the  first  time  In  their  lives,  and  which  gave 
others  earning  power  never  before  possible. 

The  average  wage  of  a  women's  Job  Corps 
graduate  Is  now  $1.71  an  hour,  the  report 
says.  Typical  is  the  report  from  one  WICS 
office  that  cites  a  former  domestic  worker 
who  had  been  employed  only  three  days  a 
week  at  65  cents  an  hour.  She  Is  now  work- 
ing as  a  PBX  operator  at  $55  a  week. 

A  former  babysitter  who  had  been  paid 
$15  for  a  48-hour  week  is  now  getting  $1.65 
an  hour  as  an  electronics  assembler.  Among 
other  skilled  Jobs  at  which  women's  Job  Corps 
graduates  are  now  working  are  cosmetologist, 
business  machines  operator,  dental  tech- 
nician, chef  and  dietitian,  the  report  says. 

Mrs.  William  Cooper,  chairman  of  the 
council's  volunteer  Development  Committee, 
who  is  the  first  president  of  WICS.  said  In 
an  Interview  here ; 

"Many  of  these  youngsters  come  from 
broken  homes,  or  homes  where  there  were  too 
many  children  and  too  many  other  problems 
for  them  ever  to  have  had  much  personal  at- 
tention. Now  they  found  for  the  first  time 
someone  really  cared  for  them." 

Mrs.  Cooper  attributed  the  Job  Corps' 
achievements  to  the  volunteers'  attention  to 
the  "whole  girl"  rather  than  merely  her  Job 
training. 

Job  Corps  officials,  Mrs.  Cooper  said,  have 
told  her  that  the  volunteers'  p>ersonal  In- 
volvement with  the  girls,  their  interest  In 
day-to-day  problems  and  sympathy  with  the 
girls'  struggles  have  made  a  crucial  difference 
in  the  girls'  motivation. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  Or  VOLUNTEOU 

The  report  tells  how  WICS  volimteers 
helped  to  Iron  out  family  problems  that 
might  have  prevented  girls  from  leaving  for 
centers.  It  also  tells  how  volunteers  helped 
overcome  health  problems  that  had  made 
some  volunteers  Ineligible,  how  they  gathered 
together  wardrobes  and  luggage  for  girls  who 
had  none  of  their  own  and  how  they  started 
grooming  and  birth  control  courses. 

In  one  Texas  town  volunteers  began  a 
literary  course  after  discovering  that  fathers 
were  not  signing  consent  forms  for  their 
daughters  because  the  fathers  were  UUterate. 

The  report  tells  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  volunteer  women, 
especially  In  the  deep  South.  It  quotes  a 
letter  from  one  WICS  volimteer  that  said  In 
part: 

"For  the  first  time  In  our  state,  avenues  of 
communication  are  open  and  opportunities 
for  meaningful  dialogue  are  being  made  pos- 
sible. Heretofore,  even  the  possibilities  of 
changing  hard  and  fast  mores  were  not  avail- 
able. 

"The  customary  contact  between  women  of 
the  two  races  was  only  on  an  employer-em- 
ploye basis,  and  mostly  In  domestic  employ- 
ment. Now,  because  of  the  local  WICS, 
women  of  both  races  are  working  side  by  side 
sharing  the  problems  and  Joys  of  this  valuable 
project." 

Prom  a  modest  beginning,  WICS  now 
operates  253  offices  across  the  country.  Of 
this  number,  09  were  opened  since  last  Jan- 
uary when  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity recognized  the  success  of  the  women's 
corps  by  raising  the  percentage  of  girls  In  the 
total  Job  Corps  from  10  to  23  per  cent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquli-y. 
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■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Are  we  now  In  the 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  considering  routine  morning 
business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


J 


PRIORITIES  OF  PROBLEMS 
INVOLVED  IN  SILVER 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  925,  the  silver 
reserve  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  fourth  statement  I  have  made  this 
year  on  the  priorities  of  the  problems 
involved  in  silver.  As  the  sUver  situa- 
tion becomes  more  critical,  I  will  un- 
doubtedly feel  compelled  to  make  addi- 
tional statements  on  this  subject. 

I  think  that  most  Senators  are  aware 
of  my  Interest  in  the  sliver  situation  and 
my  concern  over  the  silver  situation. 

My  basic  concern  is  that  unless  we 
take  some  immediate  constructive  action, 
we  will  wake  up  and  discover  that  we 
have  no  sliver  left  In  our  treasury  re- 
serves. SUver  Is  a  commodity  which  Is 
needed  for  defense  purposes. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  for  a  stockpile  set  aside 
of  165  million  ounces.  That  Is  the 
amount  of  sliver  needed  to  meet  our  de- 
fense stockpile  objective  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  March  16, 
that  as  of  March  10  we  had  only  112,974,- 
825  ounces  of  free  silver  left  in  our  treas- 
ury reserves. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  April  11,  Just  1 
month  later,  we  have  only  95,584,540 
ounces  of  free  sliver  remaining.  Our 
supply  has  decreased  in  the  period  of 
from  March  10  to  April  11  In  the  amount 
of  17.3  million  ounces. 

Our  Nation's  silver  reserves  are  being 
used  as  a  private  mine  by  the  commercial 
and  Industrial  silver  users  at  the  expense 
of  the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  refused 
to  take  action  to  set  aside  silver  for  our 
defense  stockpile.  In  the  meantime,  our 
silver  reserves  are  being  depleted  by  com- 
mercial purchasers  at  an  alarming  rate. 
If  no  action  Is  taken  to  stop  this  out- 
flow of  silver,  we  will  find  ourselves  In 
the  very  position  that  I  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe to  Congress  for,  lo.  these  5  years. 
I  Introduced  the  set-aside  bill,  S.  925 
on  February  8;  yet,  to  date,  none  of 
the  departments  downtown  have  sent 
their  reports  on  the  bill  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  as  requested. 
This  to  me  demonstrates  their  lack  of 
concern  over  the  problem. 


This  is  not  merely  a  westerner  talking 
about  silver  production.  This  Is  a  X5S 
Senator  talking  about  the  defense  of  our 
country.  We  need  this  sliver  for  our 
Polaris  submarines  and  other  defense 
activities.  We  do  not  now  have  enough 
sliver  available  to  meet  the  stockpile  ob- 
jective for  our  national  defense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  past  time  for 
the  Treasury  Department  to  stop  being 
simply  a  receptacle  for  the  wishes  of  the 
commercial  users  of  silver  In  this  coun- 
try and  that  it  is  past  time  for  It  to  start 
thinking  about  the  defense  needs  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  In  its  wisdom, 
and  as  part  of  the  Sliver  Coinage  Act  of 
1965,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Commission  on  Coinage. 

The   congressional   members   of   this 
Joint  Commission  on  Coinage  have  been 
appointed  since  shortly  after  the  passage 
of  that  measure.    However,  the  President 
has  failed— and  I  will  not  say  refused, 
but  he  has  certainly  failed— to  appoint 
any    of    the    public    members.     Conse- 
quently, the  commission,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  determine  silver  policy,  simply 
has  not  been  In  operation  and  has  never 
been  given  the  opportimlty  even  to  meet. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the 
problems  dealing  with  our  defense  needs 
for  sliver  and  our  rapidly  decreasing  sup- 
ply of  sUver,  the  President  should  take 
action  as  soon  as  possible  to  appoint  the 
necessary  public  members.    It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  Joint  commission  should 
begin  to  function  in  order  that  It  can 
develop  and  recommend  long-range  sil- 
ver policies  with  respect  to  coinage,  de- 
fense, and  sales  to  the  industrial  market, 
as  well  as  what  we  should  do  about  pro- 
hibiting export  of  silver  If  that  should 
prove  advisable. 

I  am  somewhat  appalled  at  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  failed  to 
take  action  on  the  appointing  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  a  very  Important  com- 
mittee that  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress; a  committee  which  Is  supposed  to 
be  determining  policies  with  respect  to 
this  problem  instead  of  merely  having  a 
policy  determined  by  the  say-so  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  seems  to 
be  listening  only  to  the  silver  users  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonxm. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonun  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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In  Michigan  alone,  2,296  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  highway  accidents  In  1966. 
Of  particular  significance,  in  view  of 
these  developments,  is  a  detailed  study 
recently  conducted  by  the  AutomobUe 
Club  of  Michigan  which  focused  on  20 
percent  of  the  fatal  accidents  occurring 
in  my  State  In  1966. 

The  deaths  occurred  last  July  and  Au- 
gust as  well  as  on  the  weekends  of  Memo- 
rial Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Labor  Day. 
The  auto  club,  which  represents  750,- 
000  Michigan  motorists.  Investigated  and 
thoroughly  analyzed  accidents  Involving 
435  fatalities.  On  the  «x>t  Inspection 
visits  were  made  to  the  sites  of  109  acci- 
dents in  which  one  or  more  of  the  deaths 
occurred. 

The  study  made  by  the  automobUe 
club  Indicates  that  there  were  eight 
major  causes  of  the  accidents.  Heading 
the  list  of  prime  causes  were  drinking  and 
speeding.  The  study  also  revealed  that 
motorcycles  and  motorbikes  were  In- 
volved In  a  disproportionate  number  of 
the  accidents. 

Almost  half  the  drivers  Involved  had 
the  following  qualities  In  common:  They 
were  male,  under  30  years  of  age,  and 
were  killed  in  single  car  mishaps.  In 
addition,  they  were  driving  too  fast, 
drinking  too  much,  not  wearing  seat 
belts,  and  they  were  on  a  nonholiday 
trip  within  25  miles  of  their  homes. 

As  a  part  of  Its  report,  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Michigan  strongly  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  focus  much 
more  attention  on  the  driver  and  his  be- 
havior rather  than,  the  automobUe. 

The  foUowing  statement  contained 
in  the  report  Is  particularly  significant: 
National  press  emphasis  has  been  fully 
on  the  vehicle,  which  causes  relatively  few 
accidents,  and  to  which  little  can  be  done 
to  cut  accidents  significantly.  It  should  be 
shifted  to  the  major  cause,  the  driver.  Most 
of  what  Is  being  done  to  Improve  safety  In 
cars  (and  we  approve  of  It)  will  have  no  ef- 
fect on  cutUng  accidents,  though  It  may  cut 
deaths  and  severity  of  Injuries. 


THE  NUT  ATTACHED  TO  THE 
STEERING  WHEEL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  increased  emphasis  on  auto  and 
highway  safety,  the  number  of  fatal 
highway  accidents  In  the  United  States 
continues  to  climb.  Last  year,  52.500 
people  were  klUed  In  automobile  acci- 
dents— an  Increase  of  7  percent  over  the 
1965  figure. 


I  have  often  said  that  overemphasis 
on  one  part  of  the  total  safety  problem 
has  the  effect  of  leading  many  people  to 
beUeve,  mistakenly,  that  treatment  of 
this  one  factor,  alone,  will  cure  or  greatly 
reduce  the  problem. 

On  the  contrary,  study  after  study.  In- 
cluding this  one  by  the  auto  club  of  Mich- 
igan, reveals  that  it  Is  the  "nut  attached 
to  the  steering  wheel"  who  is  at  fault  In 
about  90  percent  of  the  accidents.  We 
had  better  get  about  the  business  of 
focusing  attention  upon  the  driver  and 
his  behavior  Instead  of  deluding  our- 
selves with  the  Idea  that  accidents  can 
be  eliminated  by  making  a  "whipping 
boy"  out  of  the  automobUe  manufac- 
turer. 

The  Auto  Club  of  Michigan  should  be 
commended  for  undertaking  this  ex- 
haustive study.  The  results  of  Its  study 
have  been  recorded  In  a  comprehensive 
61 -page  booklet  entitled  "How  To  Bring 
More  Back  Alive." 

Fortunately,  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  booklet  has  been  set  forth 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  WUUam  Haddon,  Jr.. 
from  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Rehm,  general 
manager  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Michigan.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  the  letter  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mxmbzk:  Amkbican 
ATnoMoatLE  Asscxziatiok, 
Detroit.  Mich..  March.  15. 1967. 
Dr.  WnxiAM  Habdon.  Jr., 
Adminiatrator.     National     Highway     Safety 
Agency,  US.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAK  Db.  Haodon:  Thunv  you  for  Inviting 
ua  to  comment  on  state  traffic  safety  stand- 
ards. We  wish  you  well  In  your  huge  task 
of  cutting  traffic  deaths. 

Attached  are  several  copies  of  a  study  of 
auto  deaths  that  we  have  Just  completed. 
We  think  the  study  is  unique.  In  that  we 
have  visited  the  scenes  of  almost  30  percent 
of  the  deaths  in  a  state  for  a  year,  analyzed 
the  accidents  to  determine  as  well  as  is  possi- 
ble their  causes,  and  set  out  to  find  ways  of 
preventing  them. 

We  listed  all  eight  causes  in  order  of  their 
Importance.  We  searched  out  all  the  solu- 
tions other  states  had  tried  for  preventing 
these  causes.  And  we  decided  what  we  feel 
are  the  best  solutions  for  Michigan. 

We  think  the  study  has  national  applica- 
tion, for  most  of  the  causes  would  be  the 
same  in  most  states,  and  in  general  most  of 
the  solutions  would  probably  be  the  same. 
For  these  reasons,  we  think  it  has  applica- 
tion to  the  proposed  standards  for  state 
highway  programs  you  have  invited  us  to 
comment  on. 

Here  are  the  causes  and  suggestions  in 
brief: 

1 .  Finding :  Drinking  was  involved  to  some 
extent  in  44  per  cent  of  363  fatal  accidents. 

Auto  Club  position :  A  Drinking  Driver  Law 
as  part  of  a  program  of  detection,  rehabilita- 
tion and  prevention. 

2.  Finding:  The  point  system  Is  not  keep- 
ing the  incorrigible  driver  off  the  road. 

Auto  Club  position:  More  and  longer 
mandatory  stispenslons.  higher  point  levels 
for  repeaters,  limited  restoration  of  licenses. 

3.  Finding:  Nearly  70  percent  of  all  fatals 
occurred  on  two-lane  roads. 

Auto  Club  position:  Scientific  speed 
studies  on  all  two-lane  county  roads,  leading 
to  realistic  speed  limits;  traffic  engineers  or 
technicians  for  all  counties  or  groups  of 
counties. 

4.  Finding:  Young  drivers  (16-18  years 
old)  were  responsible  for  a  disproportion- 
ately large  ntunber  of  these  fatals. 

Auto  Club  position:  Require  parent  or 
guardian  to  accompany  new  under- 18  driver 
at  all  times  for  first  90  days  and  after  dark 
for  rest  of  first  year. 

5.  Finding:  Eighty-nine  percent  of  the 
fatalities  Involved  some  basic  law  violation — 
indicating  that  many  motorists  do  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws. 

Auto  Club  position:  Uniform  statewide  li- 
censing by  Secretary  of  State:  written  ex- 
amination at  each  license  renewal. 

6.  Finding:  Vehicle  defect  as  an  accident 
cause  appeared  to  be  practically  non- 
existent to  our  investigators — although  they 
are  not  engineers. 

Auto  Club  poslUon:  Give  netr  state  police 
vehicle  inspection  system  time  to  work  before 
taking  any  action  on  a  compulsory  vehicle 
Inspection  program. 

7.  Finding:  Incompleteness  of  accident 
forms  alone  indicates  police  manpower 
shortage  and  lack  of  in-service  training. 

Auto  Club  position:  Increase  size  of  state 
police  force,  amount  of  time  devoted  to  road 
I)atrol:  institute  statewide  police  traffic 
training  program. 

8.  Finding:  Motorcycles  and  moitorblkes 
were  Involved  In  disproportionately  large 
number  o<  fatalitlea,  and  fataUty  rate  is 
growing  much  faster  than  their  actual  num- 
bers. 

Auto   Club   poalUon:  Study   prMent   and 
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anticipated  future  use  of  highways  by  motor- 
cycles and  motorbikes:  Study  possibility  of 
special  cyclist  license.  Educate  the  general 
driving  public  to  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  cyclist. 

We  believe  much  can  be  done  in  these  areas 
toward  improving  the  driver  for  less  money 
than  some  programs  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced. And  we  believe  compulsory  motor 
vehicle  inspection  should  be  placed  far  down 
the  priority  list,  in  keeping  with  our  find- 
ings. We  find  no  evidence  indicating  com- 
pulsory motor  vehicle  Inspection  ha«  proven 
itself  effective  anywhere — as  your  prelimi- 
nary report  indicated— either  In  improving 
condition  of  vehicles  or  cutting  accident*. 

We  feel  our  credentials  are  good:  Our 
Safety  and  Traffic  Department  has  for  many 
years  been  spending  about  half  a  mUlion  dol- 
lars a  year  In  Michigan  on  safety  i>atrolB, 
driver  education,  traffic  surveys  and  spot 
studies,  pede«t7ian  protection,  etc.  Its  15 
men  are  trained  traffic  analysts,  and  they 
have  been  aided  in  this  study  by  a  recently- 
retired  20-year  veteran  Michigan  State  Po- 
Uce  officer.  Michigan  State  Police,  sheriffs 
and  local  police  along  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  department,  cooperated  wholeheartedly 
on  our  study. 

it  began  with  separate  studlee  of  the 
deaths  on  each  of  the  three  long  holidays 
of  1966.  We  felt  we  did  not  have  enough  of 
a  sample  in  these  three  hoUdays  to  be  rep- 
reaentaUve  of  a  year,  so  we  studied  aU  the 
deaths  in  JiUy  and  August  also.  Among 
other  things  we  think  unique  In  these  studies 
U  that  we  checked  into  the  driver-records  of 
those  Involved  in  all  the  fatalities,  and  found 
that  motorists  who  caused  15  percent  of  the 
death*  were  among  the  worst  two  percent 
of  drivers.  They  have  demonstrated  by  past 
perfOTmance  that  they  have  no  business  on 
the  road. 

Oiu-  study  leads  us  to  two  concluaions 
which  apply  now  to  the  nation's  efforts  to 
cut  traffic  deaths: 

1.  National  press  emphasis  has  been  fully 
on  the  vehicle,  which  causes  relatively  few 
accidents,  and  to  which  little  can  be  done  to 
cut  accidents  significantly.  It  should  be 
shifted  to  the  major  cause,  the  driver.  Most 
of  what  is  being  done  to  improve  safety  in 
cars  (and  we  approve  of  it)  wiU  have  no 
effect  on  cutting  accidents,  though  it  may 
cut  deaths  and  severity  of  injuries. 

2.  A  priority  system  must  be  set  up  to 
determine  which  safety  steps  should  be 
taken  first,  baaed  on  which  will  cut  accidents 
fastest,  and  which  deal  with  the  most  serious 
causes  of  accidents.  The  amount  of  money 
available  for  safety  Is  not  imllmlted,  and 
the  total  bill  may  be  unsupportable  and  im- 
possible In  our  diverse  society.  With  a 
priority  system,  we  can  achieve  more  with 
our  fxinds.  It  might  be  best  to  let  states 
set  their  own  priority  systems,  based  on 
your  guidance  and  their  present  programs. 

Our  investigators  found  in  our  study  that 
some  basic  law  violation  on  the  part  of  the 
driver  was  the  primary  cause  of  89  percent 
of  the  fatal  accidents.  Pedestrians  were 
judged  at  fault  In  another  8.5  percent;  and 
error  by  cyclists  caused  another  1.9  percent. 
This  covers  nearly  99.5  percent  of  the  traf- 
fic fatalities  we  examined. 

That  is  why  we  cheer  the  section  of  your 
activity  devoted  to  highway  safety  and  the 
driver,  and  hope  that  more  attention  will 
be  given  to  Its  activities  by  the  press  In  the 
future.  For  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  traf- 
fic accident  picture  of  education,  selective 
enforcement  and  engineering  has  been  proven 
many  times. 

Certainly  through  no  fault  of  your  agen- 
cy, a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
by  the  press  to  the  area  of  the  vehicle  in 
safety,  and  very  little  to  the  road  and  to  the 
driver.    Thla  Is  iinfortunate,  for  even  when 

the  perfect  vehicle  is  built — if  it  ever  is 

there   will   still    be   accidents. 

While  we  rightly  remove  the  hood  orna- 


ments from  autos  In  the  quest  for  greater 
highway  safety,  we  in  moet  cases  hesitate 
to  remove  proven  bad  drivers  from  the  road. 

While  we  rightly  Insist  that  dashboards 
"give"  on  Impact,  we  sUll  do  not  Identify 
the  driver  who  will  not  "give"  at  an  inter- 
section. 

While  we  rightly  Insist  that  autos  meet 
set  national  standards,  we  make  no  such 
comparable  demand  of  drivers  or  the  laws 
which  govern  them.  (No  two  states'  school 
bus  laws  are  the  same,  for  Instance.) 

And  while  we  correctly  insist  that  all  of 
today's  new  autos  meet  the  latest  state  of 
safety  perfection,  we  allow  them  to  be  driven 
by  old  fashioned,  horse  and  buggy  drivers, 
on  old  fashioned  horse  and  buggy  roads. 

The  subject  of  traffic  safety  has  alwaya 
been  charged  more  with  emotion  than  fact, 
and  almost  everyone  is  a  self-styled  traffic 
safety  expert.  Unfortunately,  there  are  far 
too  few  persons  trained  in  the  science  of 
traffic  engineering.  Only  four  of  Mlchlgan'i 
83  counties  have  traffic  engineers.  And  of 
the  24,000  mUes  of  two-lane  hard-surfaced 
county  roads  In  Michigan,  only  4,000  hava 
been  scientifically  studied  and  speeds  posted 
after  engineers  have  checked  them.  This 
may  hold  true  in  most  states. 

And  70  percent  of  the  deaths  we  studied 
occurred  on  two-lane  roads.  41  percent  due 
to  speed  too  fast  for  conditions.  Here  li 
something  which  can  be  attacked  with  real 
expectation  of  the  results. 

Our  engineers  and  analysts  made  a  unique 
study  of  a  Michigan  county  (Cass)  in  1961. 
With  only  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  but 
a  lot  of  "housekeeping,"  as  a  result  of  this 
study,  this  county  cut  its  deaths  20  percent 
in  two  years,  while  deaths  were  rising  in  sur- 
rounding counties.  Among  other  things, 
Cass  County  contained  eight  one-lane 
bridges  on  two-lane  hard-surfaced  roads. 
Four  have  been  rebuilt  to  safety  specifica- 
tions. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  you  have  been  given 
authority  to  waive  certain  standards  where 
states  are  experimenting  on  programs  whlcli 
are  designed  to  attack  certain  problems.  Ve- 
hicle Inspection  is  a  good  example  of  why 
we  are  pleased  with  this.  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia are  engaged  in  a  new  spot-check  ve- 
hicle inspection  program.  Michigan's  is  run 
by  the  State  Police.  It  has  the  virtue  of 
costing  very  little  money,  requiring  no  large 
capital  outlay  to  start,  causing  the  motorist 
very  little  delay  or  inconvenience  in  going 
to  an  established  check  lane.  It  also  prac- 
tically eliminates  dishonesty  on  p«u"t  of  per- 
sons who  deal  out  the  Inspection  station 
licenses,  eliminates  buUding  a  big  bureauc- 
racy In  the  government,  and  eliminates  me- 
chanic-Inspectors who  take  a  fee  for  giving 
an  ok  sticker.  These  are  reasons  we  have 
found  why  some  states  have  abandoned  ve- 
hicle inspection. 

We  commend  the  national  Interest  which 
has  made  your  department  possible  and  we 
wish  you  every  success.  We  would  be  glad 
to  assist  In  any  way  we  can  in  explaining 
our  studies  further. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Frkdebick  N.  Rehm, 

General  Manager. 
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ENFORCmO  HIGHWAY 
BEAUTIPICATION 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  vast  stretches 
surrounding  the  265,000  miles  of  Federal- 
aid  highways  in  the  country  is  a  for- 
midable task  There  are  more  than  17,- 
500  automobile  graveyards,  junkyards 
and  scrap  metal  heaps  along  these  main 
roads  and  streets.  And  there  are  count- 
less billboards  to  blot  out  the  scenery 
and  Intrude  a  commercial  message  on 
passing  motorists. 


The  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  2  years  ago,  is  the 
tool  with  which  the  Government  can 
help  to  restore  national  beauty  to  the 
endless  miles  of  our  roadways. 

Under  the  law,  States  are  required  to 
compensate  billboard  owners  for  any 
signs  removed.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  paying  75  percent  of  this  ex- 
pense. This  is  more  than  reasonable,  in 
my  judgment.  Yet  the  sad  fact  Is  that 
to  date  not  one  State  has  enacted  legis- 
lation that  meets  Federal  standards  of 
billboard  control.  The  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  be  the  loss  of  10  percent 
of  highway  aid  next  January. 

In  an  editorial  April  16,  the  New  York 
Times  urged  enforcement  of  the  10  per- 
cent penalty  provision.  While  opposed 
to  reimbursement,  the  Times  rightly 
notes  that  "the  essence  of  the  billboard 
control  law  must  be  retained"  if  highway 
beautiflcatlon  is  to  become  a  reality  in- 
stead of  a  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  the  Times  editorial  entitled, 
"Ransoming  the  Scenery." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Apr.  16.  1967] 
Ransoming  thb  Scenekt 
The  billboard  industry,  like  many  other 
private  enterprises,  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  public  investment  in  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  highways.  It  would  seem  elemen- 
tary that  the  public,  having  built  the  roads, 
has  the  right  to  view  the  scenery  that  those 
roads  open  up.  But  that  Is  not  the  Indus- 
try's attitude.  It  Is  holding  out  for  a  $660- 
mllllon  ransom  payment  to  let  the  public  see 
Its  own  scenery. 

When  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act  was 
enacted  two  years  ago,  the  billboard  lobby 
persuaded  Congress,  over  the  Administra- 
tion's objections,  to  require  the  states  to  com- 
pensate the  billboard  owners  for  any  signs 
that  had  to  be  removed.  Washington  had  to 
reimburse  the  states  for  75  per  cent  of  this 
expense. 

This  reimbursement  provision  is  anathema 
to  the  more  progressive  stetes  which  for  dec- 
ades have  been  regulating  billboards  under 
their  zoning  powers  without  offering  compen- 
sation. The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  last 
month  affirmed  the  principle  that  the  state 
could  regulate  billboards  without  reimburse- 
ment. In  any  case,  the  overwhelming  share 
of  this  Federal  money  would  go  not  to  the 
farmers  and  other  landowners  who  rent  their 
land  but  to  the  companies  that  own  the 
signs. 

The  billboard  Industry  would,  of  course, 
rather  not  give  up  locations  even  for  a  price. 
The  upshot  Is  that,  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  billboard  interests,  not  a  single  state 
has  yet  enacted  legislation  that  meets  Fed- 
eral standards  for  control.  The  penalty  for 
failure  to  do  so  will  be  the  loss  of  10  per 
cent  of  their  Federal  highway  aid  next  Jan.  1. 
But  Representative  John  Kluczynskl.  chair- 
man of  the  highway  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  has  written 
the  fifty  Qovernors.  grandly  assuring  them 
that  the  deadline  will  be  waived. 

Congress  has  no  justification  to  spend  tax- 
payers' money  to  ransom  back  scenery  that 
belongs  to  the  public  by  right;  the  manda- 
tory reimbursement  provision  should  be  re- 
pealed. At  the  same  time,  the  essence  of 
the  billboard  control  law  must  be  retained. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd  might  move 
Congress  In  the  proper  direction  if  he  in- 
formed the  states  that,  Mr.  Kluczynskl  not- 
withstanding, the  10  per  cent  penalty  will  be 
enforced  next  Jan.  1. 


TOURISTS    AND    HOTEL    ACCOM- 
MODATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shoiUd 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
what  I  regard  as  a  lamentable  case  of 
mismanagement  in  accommodating  the 
great  influx  of  tourism  which  is  such  an 
important  part  of  the  life  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  City  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  case  In  point  Involves  80  junior 
high  school  students  and  their  faculty 
advisers  from  Goflf  Junior  High  School  in 
Pawtucket.  R.I.,  who  were  advised  on  ar- 
riving in  Washington  last  night  that 
their  hotel  reservations,  made  nearly  8 
months  ago,  had  been  cancelled  because 
the  hotel  simply  did  not  have  the  space. 
Fortunately,  I  am  happy  to  report,  the 
management  of  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
had  made  alternative  arrangements, 
which  after  several  intervening  phone 
calls  from  the  night  duty  staff  in  my  of- 
fice, proved  at  least  temporarily  ac- 
ceptable to  the  group. 

But  no  amount  of  alternate  arrange- 
ments can  quite  make  up  for  the  disap- 
pointment and  initial  impression  of 
shabby  treatment  Inflicted  on  the  80 
students  who  had  been  planning  and 
looking  forward  to  this  visit  to  their  Na- 
tional Capital  for  over  a  year.  Nor  can  it 
make  up  for  the  acute  distress  of  respon- 
sible faculty  advisers  who  had  made 
reservations  In  good  faith  last  fall,  made 
followup  arrangements  a  month  ago  and 
final  confirmation  last  week.  The  logis- 
tics of  bringing  a  school  class  to  Wash- 
Ingrton  are  never  simple  or  easy,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  in  this  case  the  faculty 
members  of  Ooff  Junior  High  School  had 
left  no  stone  unturned  In  preparing  re- 
sponsibly for  a  well-planned  tour.  They 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  Wash- 
ington's reputable  tourist  facilities  would 
not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
tourist  and  hotel  facilities  In  the  National 
Capital  area  have  a  very  special  respon- 
sibility to  the  thousands  of  schoolchil- 
dren who  come  here  every  year  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  There  surely  must 
be  some  way  that  a  great  hotel  with  a 
national  reputation  can  guarantee  with 
absolute  certainty  that  it  can  make  good 
on  reservations  made  and  confirmed  well 
In  advance.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  and  other  Interested  groups  should 
take  prompt  steps  to  assure  that  the 
plight  of  the  students  from  Goff  Junior 
High  School  will  not  be  repeated, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  relating  to  this  matter  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18,  1967] 

Rhode  Isi^and  SrunrNTS  Stage  Sit-in  When 

Hotel  Pails  To  Fill  Reservations 

(By  Jean  R.  Halley) 

There  was  no  room  at  the  inn,  so  80  weary 
Junior  high  school  students  sprawled  out  on 
the  fioor  for  several  hours  last  night  In  the 
crowded  lobby  of  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

The  tired  travelers  from  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
arrived  in  two  buses  around  6  p.m.,  ready  to 
shed  their  suitcases  in  their  rooms  and  start 
a  long-awaited  sightseeing  jaunt  through  the 
Capital  city. 


Instead,  they  were  met  at  the  door  with 
a  "sorry,  you  have  no  reservations  here." 

Hadn't  they  first  made  reservations  for  the 
group  of  yoimgsters  of  Goff  Junior  High 
School  as  early  as  last  October?  Hadn't  they 
checked  just  last  week  and  received  confirma- 
tion by  telephone  and  wire  from  the  hotel? 

They  had,  embarrassed  hotel  officials  ac- 
knowledged, the  foulup  was  strictly  the 
hotel's  fault.  ApparenUy  Its  reservation  of- 
fice hadn't  set  aside  the  rooms. 

The  officials  were  q\ilck  to  explain  that 
they  had  arranged  for  other  rooms  at  the 
Woodner  Hotel. 

This  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  chaperones, 
particularly  to  English  teacher  Joseph  P. 
Kelly  and  his  wife,  who  had  arranged  the 
trip  and  had  three  of  their  own  youngsters 
m  tow.  Equally  displeased  were  Assistant 
Principal  Michael  Kenny  and  his  wife,  ac- 
companied by  six  of  their  children.  Very 
upset  was  Principal  Leonard  Girouard  and 
his   wife. 

So  the  big  sit-down  ensued  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  main  lobby,  with  only  a  break 
for  an  hour's  supper  at  7:20  p.m. 

The  students  returned  at  8:20  pjn.  and 
were  told  to  plunk  themselves  down  again. 

A  truce  was  finally  declared  shortly  after 
9  p.m.  when  the  resident  manager,  L.  Norden 
Schwlebert,  came  to  the  lobby. 

Schwlebert  explained  that  a  nimiber  of 
guests  had  failed  to  check  out  as  expected 
but  that  the  hotel  would  have  room  for 
the  youngsters  this  morning.  Their  visit  is 
scheduled  to  last  untU  Thursday. 

So  the  unhappy  youngsters  trooped  back 
to  their  buses  and  headed  for  the  Woodner 
to  spend  the  night.  The  chaperones  were 
armed  with  a  note  signed  by  Schwlebert 
that  »200  would  be  cut  from  their  Sheraton- 
Park  bill  because  of  the  Inconvenience. 


SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
LAUDS  EVENING  STAR  EDITORIAL 
ON  "THE  FLAG  BURNERS"— CO- 
SPONSORS  SENATOR  DIRKEN'S 
BILL  TO  MAKE  DESECRATION  OP 
FLAG  A  CRIMINAL  OFFENSE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  with  interest  last  night  the  fine  edi- 
torial in  the  Evening  Star,  entitled  "The 
Flag  Burners."  It  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  early  in  this  session,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  introduced  S.  515,  to  make 
desecration  of  the  American  flag  a  crimi- 
nal offense,  and  I  have  today  requested 
that  at  the  next  printing  of  this  bill  my 
name  be  added  as  a  co^mnaor. 

Since  the  Star  editorial  was  so  thought- 
ful. I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  who  may  not  have  seen 
these  comments  yesterday,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The 
Flag  Burners"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  and 
follows : 

The  Flag  Bttrnehs 

It  takes  something  out  of  a  pleasant  spring 
Sunday  to  pick  up  the  newspaper  and  see 
the  American  flag  being  burned  in  New  York's 
Central  Park  by  a  crowd  of  half-wits. 

Still,  in  our  society,  there  needs  to  be  a 
place  for  the  imbeciles — for  the  fls^  burners, 
those  who  bum  their  draft  card*  and  the 
like.  How  they  get  away  with  thU  moronic 
activity  Is  something  of  a  mystery,  since  a 
man  who  has  burned  his  draft  card  certainly 
is  in  violation  of  law,  and  If  there  is  no  law 
which  makes  it  Illegal  to  bum  the  flag  there 
ought  to  be.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
these  so-called  protest  demonstrations  have 
to  be  tolerated.     And  this  deepdte  the  fact 
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that  they  undoubtedly  delight  the  men  In 
Hanoi  and  Peking,  and  In  spite  of  the  prob- 
ability that  they  will  cost  American  lives 
In  a  prolonged  war.  The  only  alternative  to 
tolerance  would  be  to  forcibly  suppreee  them, 
and  this  would  cast  our  country  In  the  role 
of  the  totalitarian  states,  which  seem  to 
claim  the  first  loyalty  of  many  If  not  most 
of  the  demonstrators. 

According  to  the  news  reports,  a  total  of 
some  185,000  people  turned  out  for  Saturday's 
shameful  performance.  At  first  blush,  this 
may  seem  Uke  an  impressive  number.  But  it 
Isn't,  really,  for  what  It  means  is  that  for 
every  American  who  Joined  the  demonstra- 
tions, aomethmg  like  999  stayed  away.  Thus, 
the  voice  of  the  lunatic  fringe,  while  shrill, 
does  not  begin  to  speak  for  the  people  of  thlB 
ooimtry.  If  185,000  Americans  took  ptirt  In 
the  protest,  something  nuire  than  185,000,000 
did  not.  And  those  who  were  revolted  by  the 
Saturday  spectacle  will  simply  have  to  hold 
their  noses  and  learn  to  live  with  this  sort  of 
thing. 


PRAISE  FOR  SENATOR  McGEE'S 
SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing has  received  warm  praise  from  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  for  his  recent  speech 
supporting  the  President's  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  said: 

Meddling  of  amateur  diplomats  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  an  end  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  proven  even  more  fooUsh  and  more 
Irresponsible  than  at  first  blush. 

He  urged  the  Nation  to  give  support 
to  the  President  and  provide  him  with 
"our  confidence  rather  than  our  crit- 
icism, our  support  rather  than  our 
silence,  our  backing  rather  than  our 
political  brickbats." 

The  Wyoming  Eagle,  in  an  editorial, 
"thoroughly  agrees"  with  these  views. 

The  editorial  declares: 

We  believe  the  time  has  CMne  tot  critics 
to  put  away  their  megaphones  or  at  least, 
as  Senator  McOee  has  suggested,  "show  some 
restraint." 

The  Eagle  also  declared  that  President 
Johnson  has  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  American  people  in  his  policy  of 
"prudent  firmness  under  careful  con- 
trol" while  "seeking  an  honorable  peace 
by  every  means." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
editorial,  of  March  28,  1967.  in  the 
Rcooiu}. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle,  Mar.  28, 

1967] 

A  Swing  at  th*  Carries 

Wyoming's  senior  Sen.  Oale  McOee,  one  of 
the  foremost  foreign  relations  experts  In  the 
UJS.  Senate,  has  taken  a  swing  at  critics  of 
President  Johnson's  policies  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

He  warned  that  "meddling  of  amateur  dip- 
lomats In  the  effort  to  achieve  an  end  to  war 
In  Vietnam  has  proven  even  vacxe  foolish  and 
more  irresponsible  than  at  first  blush." 

He  charged  that  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion were  "making  it  possible  for  some  In 
North  Vietnam  to  believe  that  If  they  will 
only  hold  out  a  little  longer,  a  divided  Amer- 
ica will  weaken  Its  stand  and  seek  a  solution 
favorable  to  Hanoi's  ends." 

"I  think  It  Is  time  for  our  amatexu  diplo- 


mats to  show  some  restraint,"  the  senator 
said.  "I  think  it  Is  time  for  them  to  weigh 
most  carefully  the  meaning  and  impact  of 
their  sometimes  ill-considered  statements." 

McOee  urged  his  colleagues  to  give  Presi- 
dent Johnson  "our  confidence  rather  than 
our  criticism,  our  support  rather  than  our 
silence,  our  backing  rather  than  our  political 
brickbats." 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  Senator  McOee. 

Experts  have  agreed  for  sometime  now 
that  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  knows  he  cannot 
win.  They  also  have  agreed  for  sometime 
that  one  of  the  enemy's  only  remaining  hopes 
is  that  the  United  States  will  get  tired  of 
fighting  and  pull  out. 

Those  hopes  are  nurtured,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  by  public  statements  of  the  so-called 
"hawks"  and  "doves"  right  here  in  these 
United  States.  Critical  public  statements — 
by  those  who  would  have  us  plunge  forward 
in  escalation  of  the  war  and  by  those  who 
would  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  our  com- 
mitments and  pull  out — apparently  are  being 
misinterpreted  by  the  Communists  as  an 
Indication  of  disunity. 

No  one,  of  course,  disputes  the  right  of 
individuals  or  groups  to  criticize  our  policies 
In  Vietnam.     But  in  assiuning  the  role  of 

critics — setting  themselves  up  as  experts 

they  also  make  themselves  subject  to  criti- 
cism. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  critics 
to  put  away  their  megaphones  or  at  least, 
as  Senator  McGee  suggested,  "show  some 
restraint." 

Meanwhile,  we  would  remind  that  it  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  must 
make  the  important  decisions.  The  heavy 
responsibility  is  his.  And  he  has  the  assist- 
ance of  the  best  experts  available. 

He  also  has  the  support  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  American  citizens  In  his  pol- 
icy of  "prudent  firmness  under  careful  con- 
trol" whUe  seeking  an  honorable  peace  by 
every  available  means. 


UNIFICATION   OP   RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  nowhere 
is  there  a  more  unquenchable  flame  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  preservation  and 
proper  management  of  America's  natural 
heritage  than  among  the  members  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  great  conservation 
group  founded  by  John  Muir  in  1892. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
this  group  should  be  among  the  first  to 
seek  out  the  details  of  the  proposal  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  in  which  the  work 
of  all  of  the  agencies,  bureaus,  commis- 
sions, committees,  and  councils  charged 
with  saving  our  renewable  and  nonre- 
newable resources  can  be  centered. 

Senator  Moss  made  his  case  for  the 
unification  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment at  the  1967  Sierra  Club  wilderness 
conference  in  San  Francisco  on  April  8 — 
an  exposition  which  won  him  a  stand- 
ing ovation  from  his  audience. 

He  pointed  out  that  despite  the  many 
conservation  bills  which  Congress  has 
passed,  the  millions  which  have  been 
appropriated  to  save  our  lands  and  our 
forests  and  our  mountains  and  rivers 
and  our  seashores  and  our  wildlife  and 
our  wilderness  and  our  white  water  and 
our  mineral  and  even  our  clean  air — 

In  many  areas  our  air  Is  filthy,  o\ir  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams  debris-strewn  and  pol- 
luted, our  landscapes  hideous  with  billboards 
and  old  cars,  our  national  and  state  parks 
as  noisy  and  crowded  and  smoky  as  dtlea 


during  the  summer  caravan,  oxir  redwoods 
80  percent  gone,  our  soil  and  forests  bull- 
dozed and  covered  with  concrete  highways. 
One  of  the  places  that  we  have  gone  wrong — 

Senator  Moss  said — 

Is  that  we  have  lacked  a  coordinated,  sychro- 
nlzed  effort  in  all  Federal  Departments. 

He  called  his  proposal  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  "an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  Senator  Moss  made  before  the 
Sierra  Club  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Depaktment  of  Natxtkal  RESotrscxs 
(Address  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  (D.,  of 
Utah),  1967  Sierra  Club  Wilderness  Con- 
ference,   San    Iftanclsco.    Calif.,    April    8, 
1967) 

I  particularly  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  1967  Wilderness  Conference  of 
the  Sierra  Club  because  it  allows  me  to 
thank  all  of  you  personally  for  the  magnifi- 
cent work  you  have  done  in  conservation 
since  the  club  was  founded  by  the  great 
John  Mulr  In  1892. 

Pot  seventy-five  years  you  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  American  beauty. 
Your  farsightedness  in  launching  this  cru- 
sade— your  conmiitment  to  preserving  the 
spiritual  values  of  nature  at  a  time  of  fren- 
zied industrialization  and  production  of 
material  wealth — your  valiant  affrays  in  de- 
fense of  "the  eagle  and  the  mockingbird  of 
the  wilderness" — all  of  these  and  more  attest 
to  your  Importance  in  the  stream  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

I  must  also  mention  your  handsome  pub- 
lications. One  of  my  favorites  is  In  Wilder- 
ness Is  the  Preservation  of  the  World,  with 
quotations  from  that  apostle  of  the  wilder- 
ness, Thoreau.  These  publications  bring  to 
many  an  urban  dweller  a  world  unknown— 
a  world  filled  with  nature's  magnificence  and 
majesty.  The  Imagery  and  inspiration  of 
these  themes  is  held  quietly  to  be  recalled 
in  days  of  stress,  smog,  noise,  and  the  blare 
and  cry  of  ordinary  living  In  an  uglified, 
crowded.  Industrialized  workaday  world. 
Many  who  ponder  your  beautiful  books  may 
never  see  In  person  the  wonders  they  depict, 
but  to  know  that  such  places  do  exist — and 
In  America — is  to  be  reassured  of  ovir  herit- 
age and  of  our  common  life  with  nature. 
If  parents  do  not  view  these  wonders,  the 
Sierra  Club  has  helped  to  assure  that  their 
sons  may,  because  the  beauty  will  be  saved 
"from  generation  to  generation."  The 
Sierra  Club  is  and  has  been  a  missionary,  a 
bold,  wise,  and  salubrious  influence  In  the 
political,  personal,  and  historical  life  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

When  one  reflects  on  the  controversies  that 
occupy  "political"  man's  mind  and  activi- 
ties. It  Is  more  than  a  little  startling  to 
realize  that  conservation  of  the  country's 
natural  resource  base  should  be  one  of  the 
most  Intense.  To  you  and  to  me,  it  appears 
that  reason  and  sensitivity  would  naturally 
dictate  the  preservation  of  such  things  ss 
the  giant  redwoods,  as  the  Indian  plcto- 
graphs  in  the  Canyonlands  of  Utah,  as  the 
bleak  High  Sierra  Nevada  habitat  of  the 
nearly  extinct  California  condor,  as  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  North  Cascades,  as  the 
aquatic  life  of  the  Everglades,  and  as  the 
glistening  untrammeled  world  of  seashore. 
The  logic  of  saving  what  can  be  saved  of 
America's  wilderness  should  be  obvious,  for 
the  reason  that  It  is  not  a  renewable  re- 
source. If  man  shrinks  and  destroys  the 
primeval,  he  can  never  recreate  it.  It  Is  gone 
forever.  But  there  are  user  groups  In  poll- 
tlcs  and  society  at  large,  who  do  not  take 
the  "forever  gone"  view  of  their  actions.  It 
la  only  in  recent  years  that  "the  bird  watcb- 
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ers,  the  photographers,  the  campers  and  the 
climbers  are  making  themselves  heard  above 
the  chain  saws  and  the  bulldozers  "  They 
have  determined  that  we  shall  not  be  over- 
whelmed within  sterile  horizons. 

I  am  encouraged,   as  I  know  you  are    to 
find  signs  all  over  America  today  that  Indi- 
cate  a    turning   away    from   perpetual    ex- 
ploitation, perpetual  destruction,  perpetual 
over-development    of   the    American    earth 
There   is   a   growing   awareness   among   the 
citizenry  that  to  conquer  and  to  alter  and 
to  utilize  for  profit  every  square  mUe  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  to  create,  to  establish 
and  to  maintain  the  best  possible  hcaneland 
for  Americans.     This  message,  I  can  assure 
you,    is    coming   in   strong    to    Members    of 
Congress.     Certain   user  groups,   who   have 
seemed  to  believe  in  economic  growth  at  any 
price,  are  presently  Ustemng  to  the  organized 
sophUUcated,   and   articulate   conservation - 
Uts  like  yourselves,  who  stand  firm  for  what 
the  future  good  society  must  Include  In  its 
master  plan.    What  Is  left  of  America's  wild 
beauty  is  a  central  objective  of  modern  con- 
servaUon.  so  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  not 
need    to    say    a    century    from    now    what 
Thoreau  said  a  hundred  years  ago,  "Thank 
Ood  they  cannot  cut  down  the  clouds  "    This 
Is  not  to  say  that  all  natural  resources  de- 
velopment should  cease.     Obviously,  man's 
economic  well-being  and  achievement  of  the 
good    life    requires    metals,    timber     water 
energy,  and  fuel  supplied  from  our  natural 
resource  bank.    What  I  do  say  Is  that  dis- 
crimination   and    Judgment    must    prevail 
Both  wilderness  and  development  are  valu- 
able.   Neither  must  be  throttled. 

But,  the  pendulum  having  swung  far  to- 
ward unchecked  economic  exploitation  is 
now  swinging  back. 

One  of  the  permanent  and  noUble  achieve- 
ments of  the  88th  Congress  was  its  adoption 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  That  act  extended 
protection  to  a  vast  acreage  of  National 
Forest  land  that  had  already  been  classified 
as  wild,  or  wilderness.  It  also  provided  for 
review  of  other  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System,  the  National  Park  System,  and  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  System  to  deter- 
mine which  of  those  areas  could  properly  be 
classified  for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness 
system.  That  review  U  still  going  forward 
m  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior. Each  year  since  the  passage  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  in  1964,  a  number  of  In- 
dividual bills  have  been  sent  up  to  the 
Congress  for  inclusion  of  specific  areas  In 
the  wilderness  system,  and  others  will  con- 
tinue to  come. 

As  far  as  the  success  of  these  bllU  is  con- 
cerned, the  Sierra  Club  cannot  afford  to 
Slacken  Its  vigil  nor  lessen  its  endeavors  to 
get  them  passed.  Tour  opponents  from  wlth- 
n  and  without  Congress  continue  to  press 
their  philosophies  with  slogans  of  "sterile 
bondage",  the  "Freezing  of  Vast  Acreages  In 
n  i  Preservation",  "Full  Development 
Cnder  Dynamic,  Multiple-Use  Management" 
Ecological  Purity  Is  a  Dream  of  the  Past- 
Civilization'  Must  Have  Priority",  and  many 
many  other  charges. 

On  January  11  of  this  year  In  Chatham, 
Massachusetts,  a  public  hearing  was  held 
on  a  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  to  classify  a  small  Island  called 
Monomoy  as  "Forever  Wild".  Monomoy  is 
permanent  home  for  no  human  beings.  It 
belongs  to  the  yellowlegs,  plovers,  sander- 
iings,  and  other  shoreblrds,  to  the  Canada 
Geese,  and  the  Black  Ducks,  to  the  Warblers 
and  the  Terns.  Over  300  species  of  Birds 
nave  been  observed  on  this  ornithological 
wonderland.  The  hearing  on  Monomoy  was 
important,  not  because  practically  nothing 
on  the  island  will  be  changed,  but  because  if 
tne  preliminary  proposal  on  it  is  ultimately 
approved  by  the  Congress,  the  Island  will  be 
permanently  protected  from  the  automobile 
causeway  that  some  wanted  to  build  be- 
tween It  and  the  mainland,  no  yacht  harbor 
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will  be  constructed,  and  the  beach  will  not 
be  overrun  with  vehicles.  It  will  be  for  the 
far-stretching  future  a  wild  place  where 
visitors  may  come  by  small  boat  to  fish 
stroll  the  sands,  watch  the  birds,  collect 
shells,  picnic— and  then  leave  Monomoy  to 
the  wash  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  probing 
of  the  sea  winds. 

I  mention  Monomoy  because  It  is  the  first 
proposal  that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  has  made  imder  the  1964  WUder 
ness  Act.     The  Forest  Service  Is  developing 
similar  proposals  for  what  are  now  caUed 
"primitive  areas"  in  the  national  forests,  and 
the  Interior  Department  is  working  on  pro- 
posaU  for  every  roadless  area  of  5,000  acres 
or  more  within  the  naUonal  parks,  wUdlife 
refuges,  and  game  ranges.     Since  there  are 
more  than  150  such  areas  and  the  law  re- 
quires that  at  least  one-third  of  them  shall 
be  reviewed  within  3  years.     The  deadline  for 
the  first  60  hearings  vrtll  be  September  1967 
The  Sierra  Club  will  have  a  lot  of  work— and 
hearing    witness— to    do    In    the    next    few 
months.    You  wlU  find  country-wide  support 
and  partlclpaUon  by  Interested  citizens  who 
are  resolved  that  they  wiU  have  a  hand  in 
determining  the  uses  to  which  America's  yet 
"undeveloped  land"  Is  devoted. 

The  President  himself.  In  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  the  second  annual  report  on  the 
stotus  of  the  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  called  the  maintenance  of  our 
existing  wilderness  system  a  "priority  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government."    He  stated 
that  "the  period  of  expansion  and  explora- 
tion,   the    great   era   of   successive   western 
frontiers,   has   now   become  a   part   of   our 
American   past."     RecalUng   that  past,   the 
President   noted   that   the   pioneers   of  our 
American  history  regarded  the  wilderness  as 
a  foe  to  be  conquered,  but  today's  pioneers 
have    a    new    purpose— "to    preserve    some 
remnants  of  that  wilderness  from  the  onrush 
of  modem  clvUlzatlon."     The  axe  and  the 
plow  that  made  farms  and  pastures  out  of 
the    seemingly    Inexhaustible    forests    have 
been  replaced  by  the  more  subtle  pressures  to 
preserve  and  keep  and  the  upsurge  of  deter- 
mined public  opUUon  which  demands  "that 
we  maintain  our  vrtlderness  birthright " 

One  paragraph  in  the  President's  state- 
ment pinpoints  a  problem  that  I  feel  par- 
ticular concern  about  solving.  This  u  what 
the  President  said  on  February  14.  1966- 
"LegUlatlon  Is  one  thing;  administration  is 
another.  The  executive  branch  must  fulfiU 
Its  responsibility  with  commonsense  and 
Imagination." 

We  in  the  Congress  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  conservation  legislation.  The 
Congress  has  appropriated  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  carry  out  that  legislation 
Resource  agencies  in  great  number  have  been 
created  in  Just  about  every  Federal  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
cept the  Post  Office.  The  Congress  had 
nodded  "yes"  to  proposals  for  saving  land 
saving  forests,  saving  mountains,  saving  riv- 
ers, saving  seashores,  saving  fish,  saving  wild- 
life, saving  lakes,  saving  wilderness,  saving 
white  water,  saving  minerals,  and  even  sav- 
ing clean  air. 

Despite  all  this  legislation,  all  this  con- 
cern, all  this  expenditure,  all  this  good  in- 
tention, the  facts  are  that  in  many  areas 
our  air  U  filthy,  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams 
debris-strewn  and  polluted,  our  landscapes 
hideous  with  billboards  and  old  cars,  our 
National  and  State  parks  as  noisy  and 
crowded  and  smoky  as  cities  during  the  sum- 
mer caravan,  our  redwoods  80  percent  gone, 
our  soil  and  forests  bulldozed  and  covered 
with  houses  and  concrete  highways. 

Last  year  I  made  a  proposal  in  the  Senate 
to  establish  a  department  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  bill  did  not  go  anywhere  last 
session.  I  have  re-Introduced  It  as  S.  886 
In  the  90th  Congress  on  February  7,  1967 
and  am  hopeful  that  It  Is  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come.    It  U  my  conviction  that  the 
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place— one  of  the  places— where  we  have 
gone  wrong  in  our  conservation  efforts  Is 
that  we  have  lacked  a  coordinated,  synchro- 
nized effort  in  all  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  where  responsibilities  have 
been  widely  delegated  and  then  Jealously 
guarded,  and  never  have  been  looked  at  as 
pieces  of  a  whole  plan  to  save  our  nattiral 
habitat.  Like  the  ecological  unity  In  nature 
I  am  persuaded  that  we  need  unification  of 
natural  resources  management  in  govern- 
ment. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  strictures 
about  ciirrent  methods  of  dealing  with 
natural  resources  problems.  In  the  leglsla- 
Uve  acts  of  the  Congress,  goals  fOT  conserva- 
tion have  been  clearly  enunciated.  Agencies, 
bureaus,  commissions,  committees,  and 
councils  almost  unending,  have  been  created 
to  help  attain  the  goals.  Yet  all  this  activity 
and  delineation  of  purpose  have  not  been 
adequate  to  assure  us  that  our  renewable 
and  non-renewable  resources  wlU  be  ade- 
quately managed  to  meet  the  prodigious 
demands  of  this  generation  and  those  to 
come. 

As  the  President  so  wisely  said :  Legislation 
Is  one  thing;  administration  is  another.    In 
past  years,  any  suggestion  that  the  methods 
by  which  we  handle  our  resources  should  be 
reorganized   has  met   vehement   opposition. 
The  opposition  has  come  not  only  from  those 
Interests  who  directly  obtain  economic  bene- 
fits from  literally  "eating  the  nation  out  of 
house  and  home."    The  functionaries  of  the 
agencies   have  strenuously   objected   to   re- 
orgalzaUon  too.    This  is  ironic.  Inasmuch  as 
the  agencies  were  created  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  public  interest  and  to  keep  our 
smaU  part  of  the  planet  In  condition  for 
oxii   health    and    enjoyment.      The   depart- 
ments   concerned    with    natural    resources 
were  created  to  deal  with  problems  of  our 
land,  forests,  minerals,  and  waters  not  only 
in  terms  of  what  economic  gains  oould  be 
derived  from  them,  but  to  save  our  heritage 
of  natural  beauty  and  wide  open  spaces  for 
pleasant  living.    In  some  cases,  however,  this 
goal  has  been  lost  In  the  building  of  ever- 
widening  empires  of  overlapping,  fractious, 
duplicating,  and  contradictory  bureaucracies. 
The  problems  of  management  of  resources 
have  today  become  too  urgent  to  permit  the 
organization   and  direcUon   of  them   to  be 
bogged  down  in  the  old  status  quo  thinking 
of  federal  administrators  or  to  be  dissipated 
for  the  private  gain  of  business  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.    I  guess  it  is  our  long 
and  historical  background  of  pioneering  that 
has  lashed  us  to  the  Juggernaut  of  perpetual 
growth— Industrial        growth,       populaUon 
growth,  material  wealth  growth— so  that  we 
are  only  in  recent  years  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  enslavement  of  more  and  more 
of  oiir  natural  riches  means  there  will  be 
less  and  less  of  them  free  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  chUdren.     We  are  eveo 
thinking  sometimes  that  more  and  mcx-e  ma- 
terial  wealth  and  more  and  more  people  are 
in  acute  conflict  with  our  own  notions  of 
the  good  life.    Unless  we  stabUlze  our  pecu- 
lation we  may  not  be  able.  In  the  long  nm 
to  save  our  wilderness  and  wild  life. 

One  of  my  favorite  conservation  stories 
Is  about  Uncle  Joe  Cannon.  He  was  that 
venerable  and  intransigent  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  was  launching  an 
American  conservation  movement.  On  hear- 
ing about  Roosevelt's  plans  and  requests  of 
the  Congress  relating  thereto.  Uncle  Joe 
commented  firmly,  "not  one  cent  for  sce- 
nery." But  Cannon's  law  has  been  repealed 
And  the  law  of  "approprlatlve  rights"  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  federal  agencies  must  also  be 
repealed. 

The  prerequisite  to  Federal— or  national- 
leadership  in  natural  resources  conservation 
is  a  permanent  and  coordinated  department 
that  will  deal  with  all  aspects  of  poUcy  and 
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program  as  a  whole.  Natviral  resources  are 
Interdependent  In  nature,  and  It  seems  to  me 
tbat  this  concept  must  be  applied  to  man's 
management  of  them. 

It  will  take  considerable  soul-searching 
and  give-and-take  to  reach  a  meeting  of 
minds  in  Washington  and  all  over  the  coiin- 
try  to  bring  all  of  the  natiutil  resources 
activities  Into  one  Federal  department  with 
one  head. 

Organizationally,  what  I  propose  in  my 
bill  evolves  something  like  this.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  be  redesig- 
nated the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  woxild  be 
redesignated  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
soxxrces.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Interior 
would  become  Deputy  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources.  There  would  be  two  Under  Secre- 
taries In  the  new  Department — one  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  for  Water 
and  the  other  an  Under  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources  for  Lands. 

Several  bureaus  and  agencies  would  be 
transferred  either  Into,  or  out  of,  present 
Federal  departments  as  follows.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  Office  of  Territories 
would  go  to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  Forest  Service  would  be  transferred  Into 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  where 
It  and  the  Park  Service  (which  Is  already 
there)  would  not  only  work  out  a  modus 
x>ivendi  on  the  methods  of  conservation 
about  which  they  now  disagree,  but  would 
be  parts  of  the  same  Federal  department 
with  the  same  overall  objectives.  To  Il- 
lustrate the  present  conflicts  of  purpose  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  we  may  take  the  case  of  the 
North  Cascades  In  Washington  state: 
writing  recently  in  the  Atlantic  magazine, 
Mr.  Paul  Brooks  calls  It  "The  Fight  for 
America's  Alps". 

The  principals  In  the  struggle  over  which 
agency  shall  have  the  controlling  Interest 
In  these  wildest,  most  rugged,  and  some  say, 
most  beautiful  mountains  In  the  United 
states,  are  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  presently  con- 
trols the  mountains,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  would  like  to  develop  them  into  a  na- 
tional park.  The  FOTst  Service  Is  supported 
by  lumbering,  mining,  and  hunting  Interests, 
and  the  Park  Service  has  the  backing  of 
most  national  wildlife,  park  and  wilderness 
organizations.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  has  called  the  North  Cascades  "one 
of  the  most  magnificent  areas  In  the  world", 
and  others  believe  they  offer  "an  opportunity 
for  the  most  beautiful  wilderness  park  In 
our  entire  national  park  system." 

However,  the  rock-bottom  conservation 
Issue  being  finely  drawn  concerning  the 
North  Cascades  Is  whether  the  Forest  Service 
will  compromise  between  the  lumber  Inter- 
ests and  recreatlon-aa-a-"Valld-forest-prod- 
uct".  or  whether  the  Park  Service,  carrying 
high  the  banner  of  recreation,  will  com- 
promise to  omit  some  of  its  customary 
"Improvements"  in  park-forest  areas,  so  that 
In  the  end  the  North  Cascades  may  be  saved 
for  use  and  wilderness,  or  whether  they  will 
be  yielded  for  timber  and  "developed  rec- 
reation." I  will  not  go  f\irther  Into  the 
involved  and  dUBcult  questions  that  could 
be  laid  out  In  this  case.  I  have  only  brought 
the  North  Cascades  question  up  as  an  Illus- 
tration that  Is  contempKwary  with  my  con- 
cern about  similar  questions  throughout  all 
areas  of  natural  resources  management. 

The  functions  of  watershed  protection  and 
flood  protection  now  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  also  be  moved  into  the 
Natxiral  Resources  Department.  The  civil 
ftmctlons  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  now  in 
the  Department  of  the  Army  would  likewise 
be  moved  Into  the  new  depeirtment,  with 
the  provision  that  In  time  of  war  or  other 
national  emergency,  the  functions  of  the 
Army  Engineers  would  be  transferred  back 


to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  authority  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency. 

It  Is  a  kind  of  folly  that  presently  permits 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  plan  a  (100  million 
flood  control  project  in  the  Rio  Grande 
watershed  of  New  Mexico,  while  upstream  In 
the  watershed  there  Is  extensive  erosion 
which  Is  causing  sedimentation  that  will 
move  downstream  unchecked  to  fill  up  the 
reservoir,  while  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  debate  their  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

And  It  Is  certainly  a  kind  of  folly  to  permit 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Imperil  and  destroy 
In  the  Florida  Everglades  what  the  National 
Park  Service  has  preserved  and  guarded.  A 
great  battle  Is  taking  place  on  the  southern- 
most tip  of  Florida.  The  dredges  and  the 
bulldozers  and  the  earth-moving  machines 
which  the  Army  engineers  have  employed  to 
build  a  canal  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
pork  have  drained  or  cut  off  water  supply 
to  vast  marshee  and  everglades  and  thus  have 
pushed  back  and  have  eliminated  many  rare 
birds,  fish,  amphibians,  and  animals,  some  of 
them  of  dwindling  species. 

The  canal  carries  barges  from  an  aerojet 
plant  In  the  area  prodiJdng  rockets  for  the 
space  operation  at  Cape  Kennedy.  It  Is  now 
proposed  to  remove  the  plug  which  Is  holding 
salt  water  out  of  the  canal,  and  to  allow  It 
to  flow  throxigh.  The  salt  water  would  spill 
over  Into  the  area  of  the  park  that  has  most 
of  the  roseate  spoonbills,  the  wood  Ibis,  the 
great  white  herons,  and  the  few  alligators 
which  have  retreated  there. 

Local  drainage  authorlUes  say  let  the  water 
in — they  doubt  It  will  do  too  much  harm. 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  George 
B.  Hartzog  says  It  would  destroy  the  delicate 
balance  between  fresh  water  and  salt  water 
which  Is  the  biological  base.  There  Is  no 
referee. 

The  non-military  functions  of  the  National 
Oceenographlc  Data  Center  now  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  of  Natxiral  Resources. 
The  sea  grant  programs  now  under  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  would  be  moved 
Into  the  new  Department. 

By  administrative  action  the  water  pollu- 
tion functions  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Interior.  My  bill  would  add  air 
pollution  functions  also  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 

The  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  would, 
under  provisions  of  my  bill,  be  the  only  of- 
flclal  whose  approval  would  be  required  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Oonunlsslon  could 
Issue  a  license  for  a  project  that  might  affect 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  any  river  basin 
commission  developed  under  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act. 

At  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Natural  Resources  would  submit  to 
the  President  and  thence  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  year's  departmental  activities. 

Speaking  IdeallsOcally,  I  think  that  such 
an  administrative  and  organizational  re- 
grouping would  bring  all  resource-related 
agencies  together  In  a  way  that  makes  sense. 
President  Johnson  said:  "The  executive 
branch  must  fulfill  Its  responsibility  with 
commonsense  and  Imagination."  I  would 
hope  that  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources might  help  considerably  In  doing  Just 
that.  In  such  an  organization,  after  the  Ini- 
tial protestations,  some  of  the  rivalry  and 
confusion  would  undoubtedly  be  eliminated. 
In  future,  the  Department  could  In  unity 
determine  whether  a  reclamation  project  Is 
to  be  built  in  a  certain  location  or  whether  it 
Is  to  be  a  power  project  alone;  whether  a 
storage  reservoir  will  be  built  or  scenic  land- 
marks will  be  left  untouched;  whether  a 
wilderness  area  Is  to  be  turned  Into  a  teeming 
mass  recreation  park  with  "Improvements" 
or  whether  It  Is  to  be  left  "forever  wild"  as 


nature  made  It;  whether  public  lands  that 
are  primitive  or  wild  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
mining,  grazing,  and  timber  cutting,  or 
whether  the  deeper  values  of  the  trees  and 
mountains  are  to  be  regarded  as  permanent 
retreats  for  an  Increasingly  urbanized  popu- 
lation. 

Hopefully,  It  would  solve — or  resolve — some 
of  the  disputations  about  power  projects,  be- 
tween the  corps  and  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reua,  and  the  uses  of  public  lands  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Park  Service,  to  cite 
but  two  examples  that  have  gotten  a  lot  of 
attention  and  have  been  at  times  hotly  oon- 
troverted. 

I  am  compelled  by  pride,  or  In  defense,  to 
pont  out  that  all  of  this  could  be  accom- 
plished without  setting  up  a  new  Federal 
agency.  It  would  be  essentially  but  an  in- 
genious re-shuffllng.  with  a  single,  sound 
purpose.  Into  an  existing  department  with  a 
new  name — to  make  the  Federal  Government 
make  sense  In  its  natural  resources  policies 
and  programs. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  the  virtues  of  com- 
petition, but  among  Government  agencies 
where  prolonged  Jurisdictional  disputes  keep 
Important  matters  unresolved  and  hanging 
Are  for  Indeflnlte — and  critical — periods,  I 
am  all  for  cooperation  and  coordination, 
rather  than  competition  about  who  should 
do  what,  and  when,  and  where,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  The  Nation  can  no  longer  afford 
this  exercise  In  agency  muscle-flexing  with 
all  hands  bringing  in  their  partisan  big  guns 
for  an  Interagency  foray. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  blame  for  past 
contentious  tie-ups  can  be  laid  on  Federal 
administrators  and  agencies,  because  the 
facts  are  that  each  one  of  them  has  been  as- 
signed specific  missions  and  responsibilities 
in  acts  laid  down  by  the  Congress.  And  I 
can  think  of  no  program  without  consider- 
able merit.  Under  scrutiny  of  a  Judging  eye, 
the  programs  generally  are  excellent  and  of 
essential  worth.  However.  I  do  say  that  the 
fragmented  approach  has  dissipated  man; 
effective  achievements  that  could  have  been 
realized  from  the  same  activities. 

Tou  are  an  extraordinarily  concerned  and 
wise  organization,  and  I  ask  you  frankly, 
do  you  know  where  you  might  go  In  the 
Federal  departments  and  find  out  Just  what 
the  overall  natural  resources  plan  Is.  or 
where  we  are  right  now,  or  where  we  are 
going  to  come  out  vls-a-vls  our  natural 
resources?  I  think  not.  Someone  has 
likened  the  situation  to  a  symphony  orches- 
tra where  all  the  musicians  are  flrst-rate  but 
they  have  no  conductor. 

With  a  Federal  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  combining  In  a  harmonious  re- 
lation all  aspects  of  natural  resources  pro- 
grams, I  believe  there  would  be  productive 
repercussions  on  other  levels.  States,  local 
bodies,  representatives  of  Indxistry,  agrl- 
culttire.  labor,  conservation  groups,  and  Just 
plain  citizens  would  flnd  less  bewilderment 
and  confusion  If  they  could  see  the  pieces 
of  the  patchwork  quilt  of  conservation  sewn 
together.  They  too  would  understand  Just 
what  It  is  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish 
In  conservation;  In  the  utilization,  and  pres- 
ervation of  ova  land,  water,  forests,  minerals, 
and  wildlife.  There  would  undoubtedly  be 
some  bruised  feelings  arising  from  such  a 
consolidating  move  into  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  but  for  a  little  suffering 
about  old  allegiances  and  hurt  pride,  we 
might  be  able  to  achieve  a  long-term  yield 
that  would  more  than  repay  our  transient 
short-term  adjustments. 

To  return  specifically  to  wilderness  pres- 
ervation to  which  this  group  Is  especially 
dedicated,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
reorganization  plan  as  I  have  laid  before 
you  would  be  of  benefit  In  achieving  your 
high-minded  goals.  A  Federal  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  should  have  within  Its 
capability  the  power  to  relate  conservation 
practices   and   development   to  each   other, 
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just  as  nature  has  related  the  resources  of 
soil,  water,  forests,  wlldUfe,  wilderness  Into 
a  noble  and  Interdependent  whole. 

It  U  my  conviction  that  despite  the  work 
of  conservation  groups  like  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  resource  conservation  programs  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  and  the  vast 
appropriations  and  multitudinous  conserva- 
tion bills  of  the  Congress,  the  United  States 
Is  still  undergoing  a  progressive  deterioration 
of  Its  natural  resources.  It  Is  my  further 
conviction,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  Stetes  Senate  on  February  7,  that  the 
trouble  Is  that  "we  have  allowed  competing 
Interests  for  the  use  of  our  limited  resources 
to  block  any  overall  development  and  protec- 
tion plan.  Every  resource  management 
agency  is  surrounded  by  competing  agen- 
cies, each  striving  to  utilize  our  waters, 
minerals,  and  land  for  Its  own  particular 
clientele."    Consequently,  it  turns  out  that 

when  Important  decisions  are  to  be  made 

such  as  to  dam  or  not  to  dam  a  river,  to  cut 
down  a  2.000  year  old  redwood  or  to  let  It 
stand— we  frequently  have  no  poJlcy  at  all 
to  deal  with  the  question.  It  is  with 
thoughts— and  fact*— Uke  these  in  mind  that 
I  have  offered  you  today  my  proposal  for  an 
effective  resource  management  reorganiza- 
tion. I  hope  that  you  will  give  It  earnest 
and  critical  thought. 

Of  the  various  labors  I  have  performed 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
congenial  ones  have  had  to  do  with  all  phases 
of  conservation— the  establishment  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas;  the  development  of 
mineral  and  water  reeotirces;  and  the  con- 
servation of  wilderness  and  wildlife.  As  a 
naUve  westerner  and  one  who  loves  and  flnda 
the  deeper  meanings  of  human  happiness  in 
great  spaces  and  natural,  rugged  beauty  I 
conclude  my  vlMt  with  you  by  repeating  the 
eloquence  of  Wallace  Stegner.  with  whom  I 
went  to  school  at  the  University  of  Utah 
on  the  mysUque  of  primitive  areas  and  the 
importance  of  intangibles  to  human  develop- 
ment and  Joy : 

"Something  will  have  gone  out  of  us  as 
a  people  If  we  ever  let  the  remaining  wilder- 
ness be  destroyed;  If  we  permit  the  last  vir- 
gin forests  to  be  turned  into  comic  books 
and  plastic  cigarette  cases;  If  we  drive  the 
few  remaining  members  of  the  wUd  species 
into  zoos  or  Into  extinction;  if  we  pollute  the 
last  clean  air  and  dirty  the  last  clean  streams 
and  push  our  paved  roads  through  the  last 
of  the  silence,  so  that  never  again  will  Amer- 
icans be  free  In  their  own  country  from 
noise,  the  exhausts,  the  sUnks  of  human 
and  automoUve  waste.  And  so  that  never 
again  can  we  have  the  chance  to  see  our- 
Mlves  single,  separate,  vertical  and  Individual 
in  the  world,  part  of  the  environment  of 
trees  and  rocks  and  soil,  brother  to  the  other 
animals,  part  of  the  natural  world  and  com- 
petent to  belong  in  It. 

"We  need  the  wild  country  available  to 
us,  even  U  we  never  do  more  than  drive  to 
Its  edge  and  look  In  For  It  can  be  the 
means  of  reassuring  ourselves  of  our  sanity 
M  creatures,   as  part  of   the  geography   of 

I  salute  you.  members  of  the  Sierra  Club 
for  helping  to  save  for  all  Americans  the 
wonder  of  our  wilderness 
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COMMIES     MASTERMIND     DEMON- 
STRATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  headlines  of  newspapers  all 
over  the  Nation  on  Sunday  morning, 
April  16,  were  made  memorable  with 
remarks  on  the  anti-Vietnam  war  rai- 
ses In  the  United  States  over  this  past 
weekend.  ^^ 

The  reports  on  the  actual  events  cov- 
";ed  points  such  as  "125,000  Marchers 
wotest  War",  and  "New  York  Parade 


Converges  on  U.N.  Plaza."  Elsewhere 
the  faots  underlying  the  organization  of 
the  parades,  the  major  ones  having  oc- 
curred In  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
were  carried  for  newspaper  readers  to  use 
as  yardsticks  In  estimating  the  purposes 
of  these  well-planned  demonstrations. 
One  can  only  hope  that  these  realistic 
appraisals  will  be  given  equal  circula- 
tion abroad  with  the  headlines  reporting 
the  actual  occurrences. 

One  of  the  assessments  which  I  feel 
deserves  wide  circulation  Is  that  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  "Vietnam  Day:  An 
Exercise  in  Subversion,"  published  in  the 
April  16  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  columnist  draws  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  lengthy  organization 
and  coldly  calculated  planning  which 
preceded  the  actual  marches,  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  haird  core  of  planners  and  di- 
rectors have  communistic  connections 
and  that  any  well-meaning  pacifists  who 
become  Involved  with  these  demonstra- 
tions are  encouraged  and  recruited  pri- 
marily to  further  the  alms  of  the  Com- 
munist party. 

Those  who  In  their  naivete  believe 
that  exercises  such  as  the  coast-to-coast 
demonstrations  which  occurred  over  this 
past  weekend  are  spontaneous  expres- 
sions of  diverse  political  opinions, 
honestly  held,  need  to  do  their  home- 
work before  they  depart  from  their  resi- 
dences for  their  next  jaunts  as  demon- 
strators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
KUpatrick's  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Vietnam  Dat:  An  Exexcise  in  Subversion 
Two  weeks  prior  to  yesterday's  "Vietnam 
Day"  demonstrations,  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  published  an 
excellent  white  paper  reviewing  and  expos- 
ing the  antecedente  of  the  peacenUc  protest. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  sad  to  say.  the 
committee's  report  received  scant  attention. 
Campus  Intellectuals.  New  Leftists  and  pro- 
fessional pinks  have  done  so  effective  a  Job 
of  smearing  the  committee  that  HUAC's  pa- 
pers tend  to  be  discredited  before  they  are 
read. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  committee's  measured, 
temperate,  and  heavily  documented  report 
of  March  31  was  not  more  widely  heard. 
For  the  committee  established,  beyond  cavil, 
that  plans  for  yesterday's  demonstrations 
were  Communist  dominated  from  start  to 
flnlah.  These  protests  were  about  as  spon- 
taneous as  an  exercise  In  close-order  Infantrv 
drlU.  ' 

Now.  this  Is  not  to  say  that  a  great  many 
sincere  paclflsts  and  non-Communist  liberals 
were  not  active  In  the  sponsorship.  The 
committee's  point,  which  It  supports  with 
overwhelming  evidence,  is  that  the  pacifist 
students  were  recruited  for  these  marches 
primarily  to  further  the  alms  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  It  Is  true  that  none  of  the 
officers  of  the  final  Mobilization  Committee 
Is  a  Conununlst.  It  is  equally  true  that 
these  officers  were  placed  In  their  poelUons 
by  the  avowed  Commvmlsts  who  were  nm- 
nlng  the  show. 

"Vietnam  Day"  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco had  Its  genesis  In  a  prt^xjeal  last  spring 
by  Bettlna  Aptheker  for  a  natlonvrtde  stu- 
dent-faculty strike  in  protest  against  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  Vietnam.  No  doubt 
surroimds  her  position.  In  an  open  letter 
to  fellow  students  at  Berkeley,  she  asserted  In 
November,    1966,   that   "I  have   been   for   a 


number  of  years,  I  am  now,  and  1  propose 
to  remain  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States." 

Bettlna's  original  Idea,  advanced  In  the 
Journal  of  the  Communist-front  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America,  was  to  stage  the  strike  In 
September.  This  faUed  to  Jell.  She  then 
organized  a  planning  committee  to  put  to- 
gether a  December  meeting  in  Chicago. 
Among  her  32  co-sponsors  were  three  fel- 
low-members of  the  DuBols  Clubs,  three 
members  or  ofllclals  of  the  radical  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  a  couple  of 
holdovers  from  the  old  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment at  Berkeley. 

By  early  fall.  BetUna  and  her  friends  were 
able  to  maU  out  20,000  copies  of  a  printed 
appeal  for  support.  Their  list  of  sponsors 
grew  to  282  names,  "me  '-'Chicago  Peace 
Council,"  an  organization  created  In  the 
summer  of  1965  by  a  mixed  group  of  Com- 
munists, pacifists,  and  New  Leftists,  be- 
came the  vehicle  for  action. 

Roughly  250  persons  attended  the  Chicago 
conference  on  December  2&-30.  The  dele- 
gates came  from  16  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Canada,  and  from  49  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Among  those  manning  the  registration 
desk  was  Joel  Brltton,  Chicago  organizer  for 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (the  Trotskylst 
Communists) .  Three  Commimlst  organiza- 
tions set  up  Uterature  tables.  Among  these 
was  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP),  the 
Peking-oriented  faction  of  the  U.S.  Commu- 
nist movement. 

The  PLP  was  not  altogether  happy  with 
the  outcome.  One  of  Its  delegates  wrote  in 
the  party's  official  publication  that  the  Chi- 
cago conference  "was  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  the  Du- 
Bols Clubs,  and  the  Young  Socialist  Al- 
Uance."  Other  delegates  dUagreed  with  Bet- 
tlna's Idea  for  a  student  strike;  they  doubted 
that  sufficient  anti-war  sentiment  could  be 
organized  on  enough  campuses  to  make  a 
respectable  showing.  On  the  final  day  of 
the  conference,  a  decision  was  reached  to 
stage  a  "Vietnam  Week"  instead. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  Chicago,  a 
parallel  "Spring  MobUlzatlon  Committee" 
had  been  organized  by  150  persons  attend- 
ing a  meeting  in  Cleveland.  By  the  PLP's 
own  description,  this  too  was  "a  coalition 
of  Commimlst  Party  revisionists,  Trotskyltes, 
and  llberal-paclflsts."  Arnold  Johnson,  pub- 
lic relations  director  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty, was  a  sponsor.  So  was  Bettlna  herself. 
Al  Richmond,  executive  editor  of  the  West 
Coast  People's  World,  became  a  leading  pro- 
moter. 

In  January,  these  twin  streams  merged  In 
a  Student  Mobilization  Committee  with  of- 
fices In  New  York,  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Nashville.  Behind 
a  camouflage  of  sponsoring  organizations, 
the  Communist  role  began  to  disappear. 
Publicly,  at  least,  the  ball  passed  to  so  pres- 
tigious a  figure  as  Martin  Luther  King. 

No  one  who  troubles  to  read  the  House 
Committee's  report  vrtll  be  deceived  by  the 
false  front  of  pacifist  liberalism  erected  in 
front  of  "Vietnam  Day."  In  Its  origin,  plan- 
ning and  execution,  this  exercise  In  subver- 
sion was  a  put-up  Ccnununlst  Job. 


PAN  AMERICAN  WEEK— RESOLU- 
TION OP  LEGISLATURE  OF  HA- 
WAH 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  historic  significance  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  President  Johnson 
last  week  proclaimed  April  14,  1967,  as 
Pan  American  Day,  and  the  period  of 
April  9-15.  1967,  as  Pan  American  Week. 

The  Senate  of  the  Fourth  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  General  Session 
of  1967,  adopted  a  resolution  to  mark 
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this  historic  occasion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Senati  Resolution  1T7 

Resolution  relating  to  Pan  Amn'lcan  Week 

Whereas,  the  International  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Republics  was  created  on  April  14,  1890, 
and  has  since  op>erated  through  a  i>ermanent 
bureau  In  Washington.  D.C.,  later  designated 
as  the  Pan  American  TTnlon;  and 

Whereas,  this  Union  was  the  foundation 
for  peaceful  and  friendly  Interaction  and 
communication  between  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  evolved  from  this  organization, 
Increasing  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  understanding  among  the 
American  Republics;  and 

Whereas,  In  recognition  of  these  bonds  and 
of  the  historic  significance  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proclaimed  April  14,  1967,  as  Pan  Amer- 
ican Etey,  and  the  period  of  April  9-15,  1967, 
as  Pan  American  Week;  and 

Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  has  also 
proclaimed  the  said  day  and  period  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  wish  to 
express  their  sentiments  of  cordiality  and 
friendship  for  the  peoples  of  the  American 
Republics,  NOW  THERBPORE, 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Leglslatiu-e.  Regular  Session  of  1967,  that  this 
body  endorse  the  proclamations  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of 
Hawaii  to  cooperate  In  observing  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  Pan  Americanism;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Johnson,  to 
Jose  A.  Mora,  Secretary  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  to  Hawaii's  congressional 
delegation,  and  to  Governor  John  A.  Bums. 


April  18,  1967 


HAVE  WE  BROUGHT  RUSSIA  AND 
CHINA  TOGETHER?  A  GRIM 
PROSPECT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though Asian  experts  have  expressed  be- 
lief that  the  split  between  Communist 
Russia  and  Communist  China  had  gone 
so  deep  that  reconciliation  was  most  un- 
likely— a  great  break  for  the  United 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
believe  in  and  Justify  our  war  in  south- 
east Asia — now  comes  the  bad  news  that 
apparently  Russia  and  China  are  get- 
ting together  in  their  determination  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese,  Vietcong,  and 
their  North  Vietnamese  allies  in  fighting 
against  us.  This  means  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  war  at  staggering 
costs  in  American  lives  and  treasure,  and 
forecasts  a  steadily  increasing  disaster 
for  the  United  States. 

This  subject  is  treated  in  devastating 
column  entitled  "The  Escalating  War," 
written  by  Walter  Lljvmann  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing. April  18,  1967,  and  likewise  in  an 
article  entitled  '"New  Turn  in  Vietnam— 
A  'Deal'  Between  Russia  and  China," 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  U.S. 
New  &  World  Report. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  are 
cheering  our  ever-deepening  descent  into 
the  southeast  Asia  quagmire,  who  have 


disregarded  the  warnings  against  getting 
Involved  in  a  ground  war  on  the  Asia 
continent,  given  by  such  eminent  mili- 
tary strategists  as  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  and 
the  caustic  dissent  from  our  involvement 
in  that  war  of  former  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  David  M.  Shoup,  to  take 
a  new,  hard  look  at  our  folly  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  proper  proceeding,  so  far  rejected 
by  the  administration,  is  to  stop  the 
bombing  for  6  months  and  annoimce 
it  and  find  out  whether  the  various  peace 
feelers  which  our  leadership  appears  to 
have  disregarded  may  not  have  some 
validity.  Almost  any  alternative  would 
be  better  than  to  continue  on  our  head- 
long, downward,  disastrous  course  with 
its  ever-moimting  death  toll  of  American 
boys  and  increasing  abandonment  of  our 
vital  domestic  programs.  When  I  began 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  our  folly  over  3 
years  ago,  I  warned  of  the  danger  of  our 
bringing  Russia  and  China  together. 
It  now  appears  to  be  happening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Escalating  Wa« 

Returning  from  what  must  have  been  a 
moat  welcome  change  at  Punta  del  Bstc.  the 
President  Is   back  again  with   Vietnam. 

It  can  be  argued  that  here  on  the  home 
front,  he  has  made  some  gains.  He  baa 
obtained  the  approval  of  Sen.  Brooke  and 
a  certain  amount  of  approval  from  Gov. 
Romney.  As  of  now  the  Republican  Party 
will  not  run  In  1968  as  an  anti-war  party. 
And  If  Mr.  Nlxon  prevails,  the  Republicans 
wUl  outbid  the  Democrats  In  their  support 
of  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  only  fly  In  the 
ointment  Is  that  no  matter  what  the  Re- 
publican politicians  say  about  the  war, 
many  voters  wUl  turn  to  the  Republican 
Party,  as  they  did  In  1952,  because  there  la 
no  other  alternative  to  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent who  has  proved  that  he  cannot  make 
peace.  There  are  enough  reservations  and 
qualifications  In  Gov.  Romney 's  sp)eech  to 
provide  the  Republican  candidate  with  aU 
the  openings  he  would  need  If  he  really  In- 
tended to  end  the  war  by  negotiation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia  has  wors- 
ened. First  and  foremost,  as  we  now  know 
with  almost  complete  certainty,  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  have  worked  out  an  ar- 
rangement to  facilitate  the  supplying  of 
North  Vietnam  across  Chinese  territory. 
This  supply  line  cannot  be  interrupted  ex- 
cept at  a  direct  risk  of  world  war. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  such  an  agree- 
ment would  have  seemed  unlikely.  For 
the  Slno-Sovlet  quarrel  was  very  bitter,  and 
Hanoi  gave  signs  of  being  much  weakened 
and  alarmed.  There  appeared  to  have  been 
a  shift  In  the  balance  of  power  which  was 
Inducing  Hanoi  to  offer  a  peace  conference 
in  return  for  a  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  it  Is  now  clear  that 
Hanoi's  attitude  has  hardened  and  sharp- 
ened, and  the  probable  reason  for  this  Is 
that  Ho  Chi  Bflnh  can  now  count  on  re- 
enforcements  of  food  and  material  and. 
If  necessary,  manpower  from  the  whole 
Communist  world. 

A  measure  of  how  the  situation  has 
worsened  can  be  found  In  some  remarks 
made  by  Gen.  Westmoreland  last  week.  He 
said  that  he  knew  no  better  way  to  win 
the  war  than  to  "go  on  bleeding"  our  ad- 
versary. The  spectacle  of  an  American 
commander  committed  by  his  government  to 
a  war  of  attrition  on  the  Asian  mainland 


committed  to  spending  American  lives  in 
some  exchange  ratio  against  Asian  lives.  Is  a 
startling  Illustration  of  what  has  happened 
to  American  military  and  diplomatic  leader- 
ship In  this  war.  Imagine  Gen.  MacArthur, 
Gen.  Elsenhower,  Gen.  Ridgway.  Gen.  Brad- 
ley, imagine  any  of  the  military  leaders 
and  thinkers  In  our  history  being  placed  in 
a  position  where  the  defense  of  freedom 
on  the  globe  depended  on  matching  Ameri- 
can lives  against  the  manpower  of  Asia  I 

The  situation  has  worsened  also  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  are  many  indications  that 
Marshal  Ky  and  his  Junta  expect  to  "legltl- 
nvaUze"  their  dictatorship  in  the  elections 
being  held  In  the  unoccupied  parts  of  South 
Vietnam.  Having  done  this,  they  appear  to 
be  determined  to  xise  their  new  f>olltlcal 
power  to  prevent  serious  negotiations  either 
with  the  Vietcong  or  with  Hanoi.  Mr.  John- 
son Is  riding  a  tiger  and  he  will  find  It  dlffl- 
cult  to  dismount. 

As  there  Is  the  worsened  prospect  of  nego- 
tiations among  the  Vietnamese,  as  the  chan- 
nels have  been  opened  for  Indefinite  escala- 
tion from  the  Communist  side,  the  outlook 
Is  that  the  scale  of  the  war  In  men,  money, 
and  casualties  wlU  expand  Indefinitely.  Mr. 
Nixon.  Sen.  Brooke,  even  Gov.  Romney,  are 
quite  mistaken  if  they  think  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Communists  Is  being  fed 
by  the  American  dissenters.  No  doubt  they 
like  to  hear  the  American  dissent  and  they 
find  It  encouraging.  What  Is  feeding  the  war 
Is  the  large  Industrial  potential  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  the  Inexhaustible  reserves  of  Asian 
manpower,  and  the  determination  not  to  let 
the  United  States  Install  Itself  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia. 

It  Is  no  contribution  to  this  grim  situa- 
tion to  pretend  that  the  only  alternatives 
open  to  us  are  either  to  scuttle  and  run  or 
to  escalate  to  the  brink  of  total  war.  It  la 
not  true  that  there  are  no  other  alternative* 
and  that  President  Johnson,  because  he  ap- 
pears to  be  between  two  extreme  positions. 
Is  therefore  following  the  only  course  that 
Is  oi>en  to  us. 

There  are  other  courses  than  the  present 
course  which  entails  the  occupation  and 
pacification  of  all  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
Americans.  They  are  all  variants  of  a  strate- 
gy which  would  limit  our  commitment  and 
reduce  the  objectives  which  our  troops  must 
achieve.  The  fatal  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  a  defensive  and  holding  strategy,  await- 
ing the  time  when  general  negotiations  be- 
come possible,  Is  that  this  limited  strategy 
cannot  be  pictured  as  a  triumphant  victory, 
It  cannot  be  painted  up  to  look  like  some- 
thing which  It  Is  not.  This  Is  Intolerable  at 
the  White  House  which  Is,  so  far,  unwilling 
to  accept  the  liquidation  of  an  endless  war 
^f  It  Is  not  made  to  seem  like  an  heroic  and 
victorious  ending. 

New  Torn  in  Vietnam — A  "Deal"  Betwein 
Russia  and  China 

Peking  and  Moscow,  despite  their  con- 
tinuing and  bitter  feud,  have  decided  that 
war  against  the  VS.  comes  first. 

After  months  of  harassment,  Chinese  have 
agreed  to  let  Russian  war  goods  move  freely 
across  China  Into  North  Vietnam. 

Effect  on  U.S.  strategy  could  be  profound. 
For  Reds  In  Hanoi  It  was  a  shot  In  the  arm 
when  things  were  erolng  badly. 

A  Russia-Red  China  "deal"  on  war  In  Viet- 
nam, now  confirmed,  complicates  the  VS. 
problem,  reduces  any  chances  of  negotiation 
and  seems  sure  to  force  President  Johnson  to 
review  war  policy. 

The  agreement  of  the  Russians  with  the 
Chinese  assures  free  and  complete  passage 
of  Soviet  mUltary  equipment  across  China 
to  North  Vietnam.  This  passage  Is  assured 
by  raU  at  by  air. 

To  keep  members  of  the  Red  Guard  or 
other  groups  from  interfering  with  the  move- 
ment of  Russian  war  supplies,  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  take  "physical  control"  of 
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such  supplies  at  the  Russian-China  border. 
Thereafter,  transit  wUl  be  a  matter  of 
China's  co-operation  with  the  Vietnamese — 
their  allies — eliminating  friction  that  had 
developed  between  Peking  and  Moscow. 

Mewling  for  U.S.  Serious  lumiflcatlons  are 
regarded  as  arising  from  the  deal.  For  the 
U.S.  It  means — 

Prospects  for  ending  the  Vietnam  war  this 
year  are  virtually  dead.  Hanoi's  determina- 
tion to  continue  fighting  Is  strongly  bol- 
stered now  that  a  continuous  flow  of  supplies 
from  Russia  htui  been  guaranteed. 

Russia's  Interest  In  an  early  end  to  the 
war  Is  now  reduced.  Soviet  leaders,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  agreement,  are  less  worried  about 
the  danger  of  a  confrontation  with  the  U.S. 
on  the  sea  lanes  to  Haiphong. 

Intensified  attacks  by  the  Viet  Cong  aimed 
at  Inflicting  much  higher  casualties  on  VS. 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  are  said  to  be  in  the 
cards  in  the  period  ahead.  Even  more  sig- 
nificantly, a  new  campaign  of  terror  Is  build- 
ing up  against  the  UJ3.-sponsored  pacifica- 
tion program,  regarded  as  the  key  to  ulti- 
mate victory  In  the  South. 

President  Johnson  faces  additional  pres- 
sures to  escalate  further  the  war  against 
North  Vietnam  If  he  hopes  to  end  the  con- 
flict before  the  1968  presidential  election. 
"Hard-liners"  may  now  get  a  more  responsive 
hearing  on  demands  for  stepped-up  U.S.  air 
attacks  on  supply  lines  from  China  as  well 
as  against  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

END  or  A   PHASE        I 

Experts  make  this  point;  The  agreement 
between  Moscow  and  Peking,  brought  about 
by  Hanoi  In  secret  six  weeks  ago.  marked 
the  end  of  a  phase  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
when  peace  hopes  were  on  the  rise. 

During  that  phase,  both  Russian  and  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  were  deeply  concerned 
with  the  upheaval  In  Red  China  and  the  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  was 
feared  that  fanatically  antl-Sovlet  leaders  In 
Peking  would  completely  cut  overland  supply 
routes  from  Russia  to  Hanoi  In  an  effort  to 
force  Moscow  Into  a  showdown  with  the  U.S. 
at  sea. 

The  Russians  seemed  almost  anxious  to 
promote  a  peace  settlement  In  Vietnam  to 
avert  this  danger.  The  North  Vietnamese 
showed  signs  of  wavering  and  hinted  earlier 
this  year  at  a  willingness  to  consider  nego- 
tiations. 

In  the  words  of  one  U.S.  ofllclal:  "Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  in  Hanoi  flnaUy  put  a  gun  to  Peking's 
head,  threatening  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.  unless  China  accepted  an  agreement 
guaranteeing  no  Interference  with  the  move- 
ment of  Soviet  war  supplies  overland  and 
by  air  across  China." 

It  was  this  threat,  according  to  American 
officials,  that  produced  the  new  Russian- 
Chinese  deal. 

The  map  on  page  43  shows  how  vital  the 
new  agreement  Is  to  Insure  a  steady  flow  of 
Russian  arms — everything  from  Soviet  mls- 
alles  and  Jet  planes  to  artillery,  antiaircraft 
guns  and  mortars. 

Soviet  arms  aid  had  been  running  at  well 
over  600  million  dollars  a  year  until  It  was 
Interrupted  several  months  ago.  Without 
this  massive  dose  of  Russian  help,  experts 
•ay,  North  Vietnam  would  have  a  hard  time 
keeping  the  war  going. 

A  timely  boost 

Hanoi  now  has  a  fresh  assurance  of  a 
steady  supply  of  weapons,  oil  and  economic 
aid  from  outside.  The  deal  gives  the  North 
Vietnamese  a  moral  and  material  shot  In  the 
arm  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  the  war  ap- 
peared to  be  turning  strongly  against  the 
Conununlsts. 

Now  a  big  increase  in  this  Influx  of  outside 
help  Is  said  to  be  on  the  way. 

One  Intelligence  assessment  Is  that  Moscow 
already  has  decided  to  Increase  the  delivery 
of  air-defense  weapons  and  possibly  more 
MIO  Jet  fighters  as  a  counter  to  the  latest 
«tep-up  in  VS.  air  attacks  against  the  North. 


BROADER    ROLE    FOR    RUSSIA? 

This,  too,  Is  pointed  out.  What  obstacles 
now  removed  by  Red  China,  Russia  Is  bound 
to  come  under  greater  pressure  In  the  Com- 
munist world  to  broaden  Its  war  role  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Communist  leaders  In  Red  China  and  else- 
where have  been  charging  that  Soviet  aid 
to  the  embattled  North  Vietnamese  was  In- 
adequate. They  assailed  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Its  failure  to  provide  an  effective  defense 
In  the  North  against  American  air  attack. 

Soviet  leaders  had  a  ready  excuse — that 
Chinese  Interference  with  supply  lines  was 
hampering  their  efforts.  Moscow  publicly 
attacked  the  Chinese  for  harassing  and  even 
hijacking  raU  shipments  destined  for  North 
Vietnam.  Those  open  attacks  reached  a  peak 
late  in  February. 

Now,  authorities  emphasize,  the  Russians 
oan  no  longer  use  Red  China's  harassing  tac- 
tics as  an  excuse  for  not  mounting  a  large- 
scale  expansion  of  aid. 

The  nature  of  the  Soviet  build-up  wUl 
depend  partly  on  U.S.  strategy  In  the  war 
against  North  Vietnam.  A  leading  analyst 
gives  this  report: 

"If  the  U.S.  bombs  airfields  In  the  North, 
then  you  can  expect  Russia  to  Increase  mate- 
rially the  delivery  of  surfaoe-to-alr  missiles, 
antiaircraft  weapons  and  MIG  fighters  to 
North  Vietnam. 

"If  the  U.S.  blockades  Haiphong,  you  can 
be  fairly  certain  that  Russia  will  deliver  the 
weapons  needed  to  strike  at  the  American 
Seventh  Fleet — eurface-to-surface  missiles, 
patrol  vessels  and  strike  bombers." 

Hanoi's  own  war  strategy  in  the  South 
Is  to  be  affected  even  more  than  Moecow's, 
according  to  U.S.  military  men.  Not  only  has 
the  Idea  of  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  been 
dropped,  but  the  Communists  are  fighting 
on  a  greatly  expanded  scale  in  the  South. 
Hanoi's  confidence  In  a  steady  supply  of  new 
arms  Is  one  reason  for  that. 

Gi  casualties  rise 

In  Its  latest  casualty  report,  on  AprU  13, 
VS.  headquarters  reported  that  177  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  In  action  and  1,345  were 
wounded  In  the  preceding  week. 

In  the  past  six  weeks — since  the  new  Rus- 
sian-Chinese deal — more  than  1,200  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed  In  Vietnam  and  almost 
8.500  wounded.  Those  figures,  far  above  the 
war's  average,  reflect  Intenslflcatlon  of  the 
fighting  by  Communist  regular  forces. 

Mcwe  of  the  same  Is  now  the  outlook,  mili- 
tary men  predict,  with  Hanoi  bent  on  keeping 
the  war  going  on  a  step^d-up  scale  at  least 
until  the  1968  presidential  campaign  in  the 
United  States. 

UJ3.  Intelligence  estimates  now  say  It  Is 
evident  that  Hanoi  beUevee  It  can  hold  out 
at  least  that  long,  while  President  Johnson 
wUl  come  under  Increasing  political  pressure 
to  make  far  bigger  concessions  to  end  the  war 
than  he  Is  wlUlng  to  make  now. 

In  that  strategy,  the  new  arrangement  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking  takes  on  great 
Importance. 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  matter  of  history  that  any  President 
who  leads  the  Nation  away  from  the 
"status  quo"  is  subjected  to  criticism. 
It  is  a  price  all  great  Presidents  have 
paid.  And  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  paying 
more  than  his  share. 

However,  the  columns  of  today's  news- 
papers are  not  the  pages  of  tomorrow's 
histories.  The  headlines  grab  only  for 
momentary  attention.  Histories  are  the 
records  of  accomplishment. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
history  will  give  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  full 
credit  for  the  accomplishments  of  his 


administration.  For  under  no  previous 
administration  has  there  been  such 
achievement  in  the  progress  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  in  this 
country.  Nor  has  any  President,  under 
noisy  and  articulate  abuse,  so  valiantly 
upheld  this  Nation's  foreign  commit- 
ments in  defense  of  freedom. 

My  confidence  in  the  record  of  history, 
however,  does  not  dilute  my  concern  for 
what  is  happening  today.  Today,  the 
President  is  caught  in  a  crossfire  of  con- 
troversy between  the  national  policy  in 
Vietnam,  on  one  side,  and  the  civil  rights 
movement,  on  the  other.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  who,  through  malice  or  poor 
judgment,  have  tried  to  link  the  two. 
Resultantly,  the  criticism  has  become 
loud  and  shrill.  Instead  of  commenda- 
tion for  what  the  President  has  done, 
there  has  been  a  strange  and  lethargic 
silence. 

Last  week,  for  example — and  again 
this  past  weekend — a  prominent  person- 
ality in  the  civil  rights  movement  depre- 
cated our  Vietnam  policy.  Although  the 
Reverend  King  is  a  clergyman,  in  the 
public  mind  his  prestige  is  connected 
with  civil  rights.  His  remarks  have 
created  resentment  among  millions  of 
Americans  who  believe  implicitly  in  what 
this  Nation  is  doing  in  southeast  Asia. 
As  a  natural  and  tragic  consequence,  the 
public  antagonism  has  not  been  directed 
at  Dr.  King  personally,  but  instead  at  the 
very  movement  to  which  both  he  and  the 
President  are  dedicated. 

There  is  no  logic  in  this.  Civil  rights 
has  nothing  to  do  wltl*  Vietnam.  No 
more,  basically,  than  baseball  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  Vietnam.  And  if  Mickey 
Mantle,  of  the  Yankees,  were  to  express 
his  opinion  on  Vietnam  as  did  the  Rev- 
erend King,  it  is  doubtful  whether  so 
many  Americans  would  take  it  out  on 
baseball.  Or  on  the  people  who  play  it. 
The  issues  at  stake,  unfortunately,  are 
charged  with  emotion.  In  linking 
them — if  only  on  a  de  facto  basis — ^Dr. 
King  has  harmed  his  own  cause  while  at 
once  hurting  the  best  friend  it  ever  had. 
There  are  others  who  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  It  is  easy  access  to  the 
morning  headline.  But  in  their  preoc- 
cupation with  the  present,  they  forget 
the  past  and  jeopardize  the  future  they 
seek. 

Have  they  forgotten  so  soon  that  a  new 
President,  only  7  months  in  office,  imited 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Congress 
behind  the  most  extensive  and  meaning- 
ful civil  rights  legislation  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation?  Have  they 
forgotten  so  soon  the  political  and  per- 
sonal perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
President;  in  fact,  of  the  criticism  and 
the  attack  this  legislation  provoked? 

Have  they  forgotten  so  soon  who  pro- 
posed and  brought  into  being  the  great- 
est series  of  opportunity  programs  for 
the  underprivileged  any  nation  has  ever 
offered?  Not  too  long  ago,  opportunity 
was  only  a  dream.  Now.  it  is  a  living, 
breathing  reality.  And  in  a  few  short 
years,  two  and  a  half  million  people  have 
been  lifted  from  the  abyss  of  poverty. 

In  18  months,  a  Voting  Rights  Act 

brought  to  the  polls  almost  half  a  million 

minority  group  voters  in  five  Southern 

States. 

Over  8  million  schoolchildren  in  more 
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than  17,000  school  districts  have  been 
given  new  tools,  new  resources,  new  hopes 
and  200,000  additional  schoolteachers 
under  title  1  of  the  first  Federal  Aid  to 
Primary  Education  Law  In  this  Nation's 
history. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  citizens  have 
received  job  training  and  counseling 
from  1963  through  mld-1966  in  man- 
power programs.  Many  of  them  came 
from  minority  groups.  All  were  voca- 
tionally handicapped. 

Half  a  million  young  men  and  women 
In  50  States  were  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
That  means  half  a  million  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans were  no  longer  roaming  the  streets, 
but  have  new  Jobs  now  and  new  oppor- 
tunities to  lead  useful,  productive  lives. 

Who  is  to  say  that  all  of  this  came 
easily  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson?  Was 
there  no  opposition  in  Congress  or  from 
hidebound  traditionalists  in  the  press? 
Was  there  no  abuse  aimed  at  the  Presi- 
dent? No  criticism  cast  his  way?  In 
spite  of  the  personal  sacrifice,  he  carried 
on.  He  chose  to  assure  every  American 
the  basic  right  to  live  where  he  wants  to 
live,  to  serve  on  a  Jury,  and  to  speak  out 
for  rights  without  fear  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation. 

The  record  of  these  programs  will  be 
blacked  Indelibly  Into  history.  And  the 
handwriting  will  be  tliat  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 


EMPLOYEES  WHO   GOT  A   SECOND 
CHANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Nation's 
Biisiness  reports  in  Its  April  issue  tm  the 
work  release  program  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons. 

The  article.  "The  Employees  Who  Got 
a  Second  Chance,"  vividly  Illustrates  the 
value  of  the  program  through  actual 
quotations  of  prison  ofQclals,  employers, 
and  Inmates. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  work  release 
receive  such  favorable  attention.  This 
program  is  a  significant  new  tool  for  the 
treatment  of  Federal  Inmates  and  it 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "The  Employees  Who 
Got  a  Second  Chance,"  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

The  Employebs  Who  Got  a  Second  Cramcs — 
Businessmen  Ahe  Givinc  Jobs  to  Prisokers 
Who  Pat  Boaxo  and  Taxes  While  SxaviNa 
Out  Sentences 

When  day's  work  Is  done  at  the  Milan 
Screw  Products  company  In  Michigan, 
there's  a  scramble  by  the  men  to  go  home. 

"The  old  lady'll  skin  me  alive  If  I'm  late 
tonight,"  one  jokes. 

Being  late  Is  no  joke  to  three  of  the  work- 
men. They  must  report  to  the  nearby  Fed- 
eral Reformatory  by  a  given  time  and  unex- 
cused  tardiness  could  coat  them  a  precious 
privilege:  An  opfKjrtunlty  to  work  unsuper- 
vised In  the  "outside  world." 

"It's  the  difference  between  my  family  be- 
ing on  public  welfare."  says  Bobby  X,  23,  of 
his  job  as  an  automobile  mechanic  at  the 
Pord  dealership  in  Petersburg.  Va.,  under 
the  new  federal  prison  work-release  program. 
It'e  the  difference,  too.  In  a  growing  accept- 


ance by  the  public  of  newer  methods  of 
criminal  rehablUtatlon. 

"Frankly."  says  L.  J.  Oengler,  director  of 
the  work-release  program  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  "the  enthusiasm  of  the 
business  community  to  participate  has  been 
overwhelming." 

"I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that's  ever  happened,"  offers  John  Mlrageas, 
owner  of  an  engineering  blueplant  plant  In 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

In  varying  words,  the  same  thing  Is  said  by 
countless  employers,  who  weighed  natural 
apprehensions — the  possible  effect  on  other 
workers  and  on  customer  relations — against 
a  greater  awareness  of  a  social  responsibility. 

Over  the  nation — every  day  and  night — 
thousands  of  men  and  women  leave  federal, 
state,  county  and  city  jails  to  go  to  work  In 
factories,  foundarles,  stores.  The  money 
they  make  goes  to  support  their  famlUes. 
build  nest  eggs  for  the  day  when  they  are 
released  from  custody  and  even  make  resti- 
tution to  victims. 

In  the  first  14  months  the  program  was  In 
operation  In  the  federal  prison  system.  3,000 
Inmates  earned  $2,096,000. 

They  paid  federal,  state,  local  and  social 
seciirlty  taxes  amounting  to  9303,000:  reim- 
bursed the  prison  system  t203.0O0  for  up- 
keep: sent  home  9372,000  to  families:  spent 
$575,000  within  various  local  communities 
on  such  Items  as  civilian  clothes  In  which 
they  work,  transportation  and  lunchee,  and 
saved  9700,000  to  help  get  a  new  start. 

If  a  man  has  a  family,  the  money  he  earns 
and  can  send  home  frequently  means  that  It 
can  be  removed  from  welfare  rolls. 

"We  have  a  long  list  waiting  to  get  Into 
the  program,"  Mr.  Oengler  explains.  "But 
the  man  who  needs  to  get  his  family  off  re- 
Mef  Is  going  to  get  top  consideration  If  he 
meets  the  other  qualifications. 

"This  Is  just  another  reason  why  programs 
of  this  type  are  Important  to  the  taxpayer. 

"But  you  must  remember  the  meet  Impor- 
tant thing  Is  It  offers  real  hope  these  men 
win  learn  work  habits  and  atUtudes  that  will 
help  them  make  It  In  society  and  stay  out  of 
trouble — and  out  of  prison." 

The  work-release  programs  are  just  one  of 
the  many  accelerated  changes  taking  place 
In  the  nation's  correctional  Institutions. 

NEW    ATTITUDK    TOWAXD    PSI80N8 

"There's  been  a  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  pubUc  that  correctional  Institu- 
tions should  rehabilitate,  not  just  Incarcer- 
ate," says  Warden  Paul  P.  Sartwell  of  the 
Milan  Federal  Reformatory. 

"Let's  face  It.  Just  keeping  a  man  behind 
walls,  cut  off  entirely  from  society  Is  not  the 
answer.  And  keeping  the  institutions  a 
mystery  from  the  public  Is  no  way  to  do  It, 
either.  The  public  Is  paying  for  this."  Gil 
Zlegler,  the  general  manager  of  Milan  Screw 
Products  agrees. 

"It's  doubtful  If  you'd  have  found  this 
wide  acceptance  10  years  ago."  he  says. 
"Partly  it's  because  of  economic  conditions. 
Sure  a  certain  type  of  labor  Is  hard  to  find. 
But  I  think  people  have  begun  to  realize 
you've  got  to  do  just  more  than  dump  a  man 
back  on  the  street  after  he's  been  locked  up 
for  years." 

Freddy  B  Is  an  example. 

"I'm  just  kind  of  scared  of  people,"  he 
told  his  boss.  Charles  R.  Ayers.  when  he  re- 
ported that  first  day  at  the  Universal  Car 
Wash  In  Ann  Arbor. 

"Now."  says  Mr.  Ayres,  "he's  out  there 
talking  to  people  a  mile  a  minute." 

All  of  the  Inmates  participating  in  the 
federal  prison  system  work-release  programs 
are  volunteers,  as  are  those  in  the  various 
city,  county,  and  state  programs.  They  are 
all  In  minimum  custody  status  and  for 
whom  jobs  fill  a  need. 

"There's  got  to  be  a  need  for  these  men," 
declares  Warden  Dave  Heritage  of  the 
Petersburg  Federal  Reformatory.  "A  finan- 
cial need  on  the  part  of  their  families  or  a 


rehabilitation  need  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
It's  got  to  mean  something." 

"It  sure  does  mean  something,"  says 
Tommy  T.  serving  a  "zip  60"  (Inmate  slang 
for  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  60  da;rB 
to  six  years — with  an  average  time  served  of 
18  to  24  months). 

"You  build  a  year  of  good  time  and  you 
figure  maybe  you  can  make  it.  But  when 
you  come  out  and  work  and  have  to  cut 
the  mustard  just  like  anybody  else.  It  proves 
you  can." 

"I'm  a  parole  violator,"  says  Bobby  X. 
"I  figure  I'll  make  It  this  time,  though.  I've 
learned  you  can't  sass  the  boss  and  keep  a 
job- 
Federal  prison  authorities  are  frank  to 
admit  work-release  is  not  panacea. 

"Sure."  says  Warden  Sartwell.  "we've  had 
our  failures.  We've  had  men  who  just 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  drink  a 
beer  at  lunch.  Or  cuss  the  boss.  Or  knock 
off  an  hour  early  and  go  downtown  and 
stand  on  the  corner.  But  that  percentage 
Is  small." 

HOPS    TO    CONVICTS 

"Man.  you  know  you  better  cut  It,"  ex- 
claims Billy  Z,  21,  doing  a  second  stretch  for 
stealing  cars.  "You  goof  up  and  the  guys 
back  In  the  cell  blocks  raise  hell.  This  li 
hope  to  them.  Everybody  wants  a  shot  at 
work-release." 

The  federal  prison  population  has  shown 
a  steady  decline  in  the  last  few  years  and  now 
hovers  around  the  30.000  mark.  Most  of  the 
prisoners  are  young,  18  to  23.  More  than  SO 
percent  of  all  Inmates  are  serving  time  for 
violating  the  Dyer  Act,  transporting  a  stolen 
car  across  state  lines. 

"Most  of  the  men  we  deal  with  are  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled,"  says  J.  L.  Burns,  the 
Work-Release  Coordinator  for  the  Petersburg 
Reformatory  program  at  Its  start. 

"They  learn  a  basic  skill  In  one  of  the  voca- 
tional training  programs  within  the  institu- 
tion. But  It's  when  they  get  out  and  actually 
work  they  really  learn  what  they  need  to 
know." 

"I  figure  I'm  just  now  beginning  to  earn 
the  boss  a  profit,"  volunteers  Tommy  T,  work- 
ing at  the  Andrews-Joyner  Iron  Works  In 
Petersburg. 

Work-release  programs  date  back  to  191S, 
when  Wisconsin  passed  such  a  law.  In  1957, 
North  Carolina  put  one  Into  effect  and  made 
those  convicted  of  felonies  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation. 

But  It  has  been  only  In  the  last  few  yean 
that  more  and  more  states  have  adopted  the 
Idea.  More  important,  acceptance  by  the 
public  and  business  community  is  mush- 
rooming. 

"There's  a  little  bit  of  conscience  Involved, 
I  think,"  Mr.  Mlrageas  ventured  In  explaining 
why  he  thought  business  Is  generally  whole- 
heartedly backing  the  program. 

"A  lot  of  guys  at  first  thought  It  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  good  way  to  get  some  cheap  labor. 

"I  think  I  went  to  Warden  Sartwell's  meet- 
ing to  explain  work-release  just  out  of  curi- 
osity. I'd  never  seen  a  prison.  But  what  he 
said  made  sense  to  me:  Give  these  men  s 
chance  to  slide  back  into  society,  learn  wbst 
work  habits  and  attitudes  mean  and  maybe 
you  won't  have  this  revolving  door — out 
today  and  back  tomorrow. 

"Sure,  I  had  some  apprehension.  I  dont 
now.    I'm  sold  on  It." 

His  attitude  reflects  that  of  scores  of  busi- 
nessmen who  talked  to  Nation's  Bcbtnsss 
about  their  hiring  work  releasees. 

WHAT   BUSINESSMEN    SAT 

Under  the  law,  employers  must  ftay  these 
men  the  same  scale  as  any  other  employee 
hired  for  the  same  job.  No  program  Is 
started  without  consiiltatlon  with  business, 
community,  rellgloxu  and  union  leaders  of 
the  area. 

Pay  ranges  as  high  as  96.76  an  hour  (or 
skilled  workers  such  as  an  electrician,  but 
the  average  Is  about  91.60  to  93.30  an  hour. 
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Businessmen  In  the  community  and  area 
are  generally  invited  to  a  meeUng  at  the 
Institution,  shown  Its  shc^  training  facili- 
ties and  told  exactly  what  the  work-release 
program  Is  Intended  to  do. 

"I  think  one  of  the  reasons  this  program 
Is  working  out  well  is  that  there's  a  basis  of 
mutual  need,"  Mr.  Mlrageas  declares. 

"We  have  a  need  and  these  men  have  a 
need,"  says  George  Bass,  shop  foreman  at  the 
Petersbiu-g  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  "We  expect  them 
to  do  us  a  job.  just  like  any  employee." 

The  types  of  jobs  Involved  range  the  spec- 
trum of  business:  Prom  white  collar  to  heavv 
labor.  '' 

"We've  never  seen  any  resentment  by  our 
employees  to  hiring  these  men,"  declares  H. 
Carter  Myers,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Petersburg 
Motor  Co. 

"We  leave  it  up  to  the  man  whether  he 
wants  to  tell  the  guy  In  the  next  sUU  he  is 
serving  time.  Most  of  them  do.  In  a  way. 
It  Just  makes  the  other  guys  feel  kind  of 
protective  about  them." 

An  over  paternalistic  feeling  Is  a  natiu-al 
danger,  admits  Oscar  Olive,  work-release  co- 
ordinator at  Milan.  "We  don't  want  them 
treated  any  special  way.  Most  of  the  em- 
ployers don't.  But  every  now  and  then  you 
run  Into  one  who  can't  see  a  dam  thing 
wrong  with  him  letUng  a  guy  off  to  do  a  UtUe 
shopping." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
programs,  most  employers  believe,  U  that  the 
system  Is  geared  to  their  needs.  Prisoners 
can  work  any  shift— day  or  night,  Satiuday 
or  Sunday,  as  long  as  transportation  can  be 
worked  out.    And  the  rules  are  flexible. 

"If  I  need  to  keep  a  guy  overtime,  I  can 
call  up  and  tell  the  prison  and  they'll  let  ms 
do  It.  All  1  have  to  do  la  promise  111  bring 
him  home  if  he  can't  get  a  bus." 

"We  think  we  have  to  meet  the  employers' 
need,  not  the  employer  flt  his  needs  to  our 
schedules,"  Warden  Sartwell  says. 

COLLEGE   COURSES,    TOO 

This  flexibility  extends  Into  other  voca- 
tional and  educational  programs  run  for  the 
Inmates.  If  man  Is  working  in  the  daytime, 
but  wants  to  go  to  school  at  night.  It  Is  ar- 
ranged. 

At  Milan,  several  prisoners  are  enrolled  at 
Eastern  Michigan  University  In  Ypsllantl  In 
full-time,  academic  courses. 

"CoUege  will  be  better  rehabilitation  for 
these  men  than  anything  else,"  Warden 
Sartwell  says.  "Their  parents  pay  the  tui- 
tion: they  must  satisfy  the  college  admission 
boards  of  their  real  desires  and  they  mxist 
stick  to  the  rules  we  lay  down." 

These  rules,  though,  are  tinged  with  un- 
derstanding. 

"Can  I  miss  the  5 :45  bus  today,"  one  study- 
release  liunate  telephoned  breathlessly.  "I've 
got  an  exam  tomorrow  and  I  need  to  study 
In  the  library  until  the  7:46." 

He  got  an  okay. 

Some  strongly  criticize  work -release,  along 
with  other  rehabilitation  programs  such  as 
unsupervised  fiu-loughs  and  minimal  custody 
"half-way  houses,"  contending  this  Is  ood- 
dling  criminals. 

"These  men  know  they  are  In  a  correctional 
Institution,  make  no  mistake  about  that," 
Warden  Sartwell  emphasizes. 

"We  go  on  the  theory  that  rehabllitaUon 
begins  the  moment  a  man  walks  through  the 
front  door.  But  the  man  has  to  ©am 
through  his  conduct  and  attitudes  the  right 
to  go  Into  honor  unit  cell  blocks  and  the 
work-  or  study-release  programs. 

"When  they  knock  off  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  go  back  to  the  cell  block  at  night, 
when  they  look  at  the  walls  or  the  fence 
and  the  bars,  they  know  this  Is  no  boarding 
school. 

"Some  men  you  are  just  not  going  to  be 
able  to  help.  We  know  that.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  men  think  they're  conning 
us  about  their  wUllngness  to  work.  They're 
not." 
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"Yeah,  man,  you  know  you  ain't  In  any 
boarding  school,"  says  Bobby  X.  "It  seeps  In 
your  bones." 

Most  work-release  Inmates  are  housed  to- 
gether in  special  areas.  Some  are  open, 
barrack-style  dormitories.  Others  are  ar- 
ranged in  tiny,  single  cubicles. 

"Privacy  Is  a  tremendoiis  Incentive  for  an 
Inmate,"  Mr.  Olive  believes. 

Not  all  businessmen  are  keen  about  the 
work-release  program. 

"I  think  personnel  managers  are  split  on 
It,  about  60-60,"  says  Harlan  Roos,  person- 
n«l  director  of  the  Edwards  Oo.,  book  Uthog- 
raphers  In  Ann  Arbor. 

His  firm  has  an  Inmate  working  and  prob- 
ably will  use  more. 

"If  we  need  him  and  he's  qualified,  those 
are  the  only  criteria,"  Mr.  Roos  says. 

Placement  of  parolees  Is  a  major  problem 
for  many  sUte  prisons.  The  work-release 
program  offers  a  potential  easing  of  it. 
Several  hundred  inmates  have  remained  on 
their  jobs  after  they  have  finished  their 
sentences  or  are  released  on  parole. 

"I'd  like  to  keep  the  man  I  have  now " 
declares  W.  W.  Williams,  owner  of  the  An- 
drews-Joyner Iron  Works.  "He's  a  fine  boy 
and  a  good  worker.  But  I  don't  know  if  I 
can." 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  Is  acutely  aware 

that  that  It  can  not  allow  any  community 

especially  the  smaller  ones — to  become  a 
"haven"  by  allowing  too  many  Inmates  to  be 
paroled  to  work  In  It.  And  It  Is  careful  to 
avoid  this. 

But  a  good  many  instances  are  on  record 
where  a  former  work-release  employee  has 
gone  to  another  area,  completed  his  proba- 
tion period  and  then  returned  to  his  old  job. 

FEW   FLUNK    THE    PROGRAM 

The  federal  prison  work-release  program 
was  authorized  by  the  Prisoner  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966.  an  act  pushed  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Long,  D-Mo. 

On  Its  first  anniversary.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  saluted  the  results,  noting  95 
per  cent  of  the  prisoners  who  participated 
in  the  program  successfully  completed  It  or 
were  still  working  at  It. 

Normally,  a  man  Is  on  work-release  for 
about  six  months.  This  Is  usually  In  the 
period  before  he  U  eligible  for  parole. 

"You  need  this  cushion,"  an  Inmate  serv- 
ing time  for  post  office  burglary  stoutly  main- 
tains. "It  gives  you  Ume  to  get  your  brains 
unscrambled." 

Prison  officials  at  all  levels  concede  the 
newer  rehabilitation  programs  arent  going 
to  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  crime. 

"But  it's  a  long,  long  way  from  the  old 
Jimmy  Oagney-Humphrey  Bogart  movie 
Image  of  the  Big  House."  says  Mr.  Oengler. 

And  Joseph  F.  Marsh,  welding  Instructor 
at  Petersburg,  got  a  note  from  a  former  work- 
release  Inmate  telling  about  a  new  Job  he 
got  after  his  parole,  adding:  "You  know,  this 
Is  the  first  time  In  my  life  I've  ever  been  able 
to  put  my  hands  on  a  couple  of  hundred 
honest  dollars." 


A  TEXAS-SIZED  SALUTE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Alas- 
ka and  Texas  share  numerous  bonds. 
They  are,  of  course,  the  two  biggest 
States  In  the  Union.  Both  States  have 
vast  petroleum  resources  In  the  land. 

But  a  closer  bond  than  mutual  big- 
ness and  oil  ties  these  States  together. 
That  bond,  the  strongest  bond  of  all.  Is 
the  sturdy  pioneer  spirit  shared  by  Alas- 
kans and  Texans.  It  Is  true  that  Alaska 
is  closer  to  its  pioneer  past  than  Texas 
is.  For  that  matter,  the  day  of  the 
pioneer  is  still  with  us  in  some  sections 
of  Alaska. 

However,  the  fact  that  Texans  still  feel 


the  bond  for  Alaskans  is  Indicated  by  a 
resolution  adopted  this  month  in  which 
the  Texas  State  Senate  salutes  Alaska 
on  the  launching  of  the  year-long  cele- 
bration marking  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Dorsey  B.  Hardeman,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  344 
Whereas,  The  vast  area  that  Is  now  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  largest  state  in  our 
great  Union  was  acquired  one  hundred  years 
ago  from  Russia,  when  the  "treaty  negotiated 
by  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  was  signed  on 
March  30,  1867:  and 

Whereas,  Only  superlatives  can  describe 
the  majesty  that  is  Alaska;  northernmost 
Pt.  Barrow,  its  fiat,  treeless  tundra  and  sub- 
zero temperatures;  the  great  Brooks  Range, 
with  splendid  Mt.  Chamberlain,  Mt.  Michel- 
son,  and  Mt.  Alapah;  Central  Alaska,  with 
mountains,  valleys  and  plateau  pierced  by  the 
beautiful  Yukon  River  on  Its  meandering 
course  to  the  Bering  Sea;  the  major  Alaska 
Range,  where  towers  Mt.  McKlnley.  at  20,330 
feet  the  highest  point  in  North  America; 
the  Panhandle,  scenic  world  of  wonder 
where  the  land  drops  steeply  to  the  sea  to 
create  a  half  moon  of  craggy  fjords;  Katmal 
National  Monument,  northwest  of  the  Gulf 
In  the  Aleutian  Range,  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains and  Valley  of  10,000  Smokes;  and  the 
huge  Mulr  Glacier.  2  miles  wide  and  360  feet 
tall,  the  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument; 
and 

Whereas,   The    treasures    of    this    mighty 
land,    bought    for    only    97.2    million,    are 
equally  awesome:    the   legendary   gold-rush 
days  of  1896  are  long  past,  but  gold  produc- 
tion last  year  was  valued  at  more  than  91.5 
million;  oU  has  replaced  the  early  Importance 
of  gold,  and  the  economy  of  Alaska  and  the 
entire  nation  was  stimulated  by  nearly  934 
million   from   this   resource   In    1966;    other 
Important  minerals  Include  coal,  natural  gas, 
mercury,  uranium,  platinum — to  name  a  few; 
the  splendid  forests  of  spruce,  yellow  cedar 
and  hemlock,  red  cedar  and  birch,  add  an- 
nually  an    estimated    989   nUlllon    through 
manufacture  Into  lumber   and  other  wood 
products;    Alaskan   fisheries  are  fabled   the 
world     over,     and     commercial     production 
averages  more  than  956  million  each  year; 
wildlife  flovulshes  to  provide  the  magnificent 
furs — seal,  sable,  ermine,  land  otter,  muskrat, 
beaver  and  the  rest — which  warm  and  adorn 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world;  and 
Whereas.    The   lore    and    history    of    this 
great  land  read  stranger  than  fiction — and 
far   more  Interesting — and   the   names   and 
places  tinge  the  Imagination  with  colors  and 
hues  more  Intense  than  those  on  the  artist's 
palette:    there's  Skagway,  historic  entry  to 
the  Klondike  gold  fields,  via  Chllkoot  Pass 
and  White  Pass;   Ketchikan  must  certainly 
be  a  play  on  words,  centering  as  It  does  the 
famous  salmon  Indiostry;  Anchorage,  Alaska's 
largest  city,  sits  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet, 
named  for  the  famous  British  explorer  who 
visited  the  western  coast  in  1776;  the  Bering 
Strait,  carrying  the  name  of  Alaska's  dis- 
coverer, Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  employed  by 
Russia;  Valdez,  on  the  GxUf ,  first  reached  by 
Spaniards  In  1790;  the  Prtbllof  group,  a  name 
reminiscent  of  Russian  ownership;  and  words 
like  Unlmak,  Umnak  and  Attu,  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands;  and 

Whereas,  The  heritage  of  Alaska — of  In- 
dian, Eskimo,  Aleut,  Scandinavian,  Spaniard, 
Riisslan,  English,  French  and  American — has 
been  melded  from  the  adventurous  spirit, 
the  hardihood  of  all  those  who  accepted  the 
challenge  not  to  tame  this  great  bastion  of 
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tbe  far  Nortbwest,  but  to  accommodate 
tbemselTes  to  Its  demands;  not  to  deplete 
nature's  bounty  and  ravage  Its  beauty,  but 
to  use  It  Judlcioiisly  and  conserve  It  for  tboee 
who  follow;  and 

Whereas.  After  the  Alaskan  Purchase  on 
March  30.  1867.  called  "Seward's  Folly."  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
territory  to  the  United  States  on  October 
18,  1867,  Alaska  was  designated  a  District 
and  did  not  become  an  Organized  Territory 
untU  Augiist  24.  1912;  nearly  a  half  century 
elapsed  before  Alaska  was  voted  Into  the 
Union  on  June  30,  1958,  and  on  January  3, 
1959.  was  officially  proclaimed  the  49th  state 
by  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  flrst  native 
Texan  to  serve  the  United  States  of  America 
as  President;  and 

Whereas,  Fabulous  and  legendary  char- 
acters contributed  to  the  romantic  and  In- 
teresting sagas  emanating  from  this  land  of 
promise  Including  such  as  the  late  Tex 
Rlckard,  a  native  Texan  known  as  "The 
Magnificent  Rube,"  who  operated  a  saloon, 
"The  Northern,"  in  Dawson  during  gold-rush 
days  and  later  gained  fame  as  a  boxing  pro- 
moter of  International  renown.  It  was  this 
era  which  inspired  the  nostalgic  poems  of 
"The  Face  on  the  Barroom  Floor"  and  "The 
Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew";  and 

Whereas,  The  same  spirit  which  brought 
about  the  settlement,  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Alaska,  pervaded  the  Texas 
fronUer.  and  perhaps  this,  in  part,  has  welded 
the  bond  of  close  friendship  and  camaraderie 
which  Texans  feel  for  Alaskans;  which  makes 
the  Senate  of  Texas,  at  this  Ume,  pause  to 
recognize  a  great  sister  state  and  congratu- 
late her  and  those  who  sit  in  the  legislative 
halls  at  the  beautlfiU  capital  city  of  Juneau, 
as  they  begin  the  celebraUon  of  Alaska's 
centenary  in  the  American  Republic;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  60th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  does  hereby 
pay  its  respects  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
to  all  those  courageous  men  and  women  of 
many  cultures  and  many  nationalities  who 
brought  this  great  northland  through  100 
years  of  progress  under  the  FUg  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  ResoluUon 
be  forwarded  to  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
Governor  of  Alaska;  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Alaska;  to  the  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska.  Edward   L.  Bartlett  and 
Ernest  Oruenlng;    and   to  Honorable  H.  W 
Pollock.  United  States  Representative,  as  an 
expression  of  esteem  and  good  wishes  for  the 
State  of  Alaska  from  the  Senate  of  Texas. 
Preston  Smtth, 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  April  3,  1967: 
Charles  Schwartz, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


April  18,  1967 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  SHIVERS 
MORRIS.  AUGUSTA.  OA. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  giants 
in  the  newspaper  industry  and  field  of 
Journalism.  William  Shivers  Morris, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southeast- 
em  Newspapers  Corp.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  died 
at  his  home  In  Augusta  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  but  left  behind  a  record  of  pub- 
lic service  accomplished  by  few  men. 
His  influence  was  seen  in  all  the  news- 
pepers  which  made  up  the  Southeast- 
em  Corp.  They  include  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  the  Augusta  Herald,  the  Sa- 
vannah Momlng  News,  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press,  and  the  Athens  Banner- 
Herald. 

The  philosophy  which  governed  his 
newspapers  was  expressed  in  a  quotation 


from  Woodrow  Wilson  which  appeared 
every  day  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  read: 

The  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  limita- 
tions of  governmental  power,  not  the  Increase 
of  It.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  the  concen- 
tration of  power,  we  are  resisting  the  proc- 
esses of  death,  because  concentration  of 
power  Is  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties. 

Bill  Morris  was  a  man  of  deep  com- 
passion and  great  personal  courage.  He 
was  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his  fel- 
low man  and  his  decisions  were  based 
on  principle  and  what  he  considered  to 
be  right,  rather  than  what  might  be  ex- 
pedient. In  a  day  when  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  press  is  greater  than  ever.  Bill 
Morris  has  blazed  a  trail  that  all  his 
associates  would  do  well  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  my  deepest  sympathy 
is  extended  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Florence 
Hill  Morris,  his  sons,  W.  S.  Morris  III, 
and  Charles  H.  Morris,  and  his  daughter, 
Florence  Alden  Morris.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  entitled 
"William  Shivers  Morris,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Wednesday,  April  12, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

William  SRivxas  Morris 
When  history  records  the  tenure  of  William 
Shivers  Morris  as  helmsman  of  The  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Herald,  It  unquestionably 
must — if  it  is  to  reflect  the  true  character 
of  the  man — give  emphasis  to  his  two  most 
distinguishing  attributes — courage  and  com- 
passion. 

It  will  be  the  former  that  will  underline 
his  accomplishments  over  the  years  In  the 
fields  of  Journalism,  public  service  and  poli- 
tics, m  each  of  which  his  mark  has  been 
Indelibly  made. 

But  it  will  be  the  latter,  we  suspect,  for 
which  Bill  Morris  would  prefer  to  be  remem- 
bered— and  will  be  by  those  of  vis  who,  over 
the  years,  came  to  love  and  respect  him  for 
more  than  deeds  done  and  honors  won. 

To  us,  the  memory  will  be  not  Just  of  an 
employer  but  of  a  dear  friend,  one  who 
never  forgot  a  favor  however  small,  nor  failed 
to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  when.  In  time  of 
difficulty,  one  needed  advice  and  understand- 
ing. 

Yet.  to  remember  only  his  kindnesses  and 
gentleness,  and  his  warmth  and  depth  and 
zest  for  life  woiild  be  to  ignore  the  whole 
man.  the  man  of  whom  it  was  once  publicly 
said — and  no  doubt  often  thought — that  he 
is  "a  credit  and  honor  to  the  state — a  real 
fighter  for  righteous  causes." 

And  so  he  was.  recognizing  the  vast  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  those  upon 
whom  the  public  must  depend.  This  aware- 
ness was  not  something  that  had  come  sud- 
denly to  Mr.  Morris.  As  a  lad  at  his  father's 
knee  he  had  been  taught  that  "There  are  two 
things  you  must  always  remember:  Be  right 
and  be  honest." 

From  this  philosophy  had  come  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  support  he  gave  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  America's  constitutional  processes. 
It  gave  substance  to  his  belief  in  government 
by  consent  of  the  governed,  and  to  his  op- 
position to  those  ideologies  which  would  alter 
the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
government. 

Inherently,  his  determination  to  pursue 
the  "righteous  causes"  prompted  him  not 
only  to  utUlze  his  Journalistic  responsibility 
as  a  public  trxist.  but  to  participate  per- 
sonally in  civic  endeavors. 

With  several  associates,  he  led  the  assault 
on  what  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be  the 


impregnable  bastion  of  the  old  Cracker 
Party.  The  success  of  his  onslaught  led 
to  Its  defeat  and  overthrow  and  helped  to 
provide,  in  the  years  that  followed,  the  at- 
mosphere that  has  enabled  Augusta  and 
Richmond  county  to  advance  industrially, 
economically  and  culturally. 

In  both  the  years  preceding  that  one  ven- 
ture into  politics,  and  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, he  gave  unstlntlngly  of  his  time,  when 
his  health  had  permitted,  to  public  enter- 
prises ranging  from  chairmanship  in  1935  of 
Aug\ista's  200th  anniversary  celebration,  to 
membership  in  the  General  Assembly  in 
1947-48.  and  on  the  Board  of  Regents  from 
1941  through  1951. 

Honors  were  not  strangers  to  this  man  of 
unusual  talents,  unflagging  energy  and  un- 
varying dedication.  One  of  the  most  ap- 
preciated ones,  however,  was  his  selection 
In  1960  by  the  Association  of  County  Com- 
missioners for  its  "Outstanding  Citizen  of 
Georgia"  award. 

It  was  said  of  him  then,  in  a  quotation 
from  Emerson,  that  "In  a  thousand  cups  ol 
life  only  one  Is  the  right  mixture.  The  fine 
adjustment  of  the  existing  elements,  where 
the  well-mixed  man  Is  born  with  eyes  not 
too  dull,  nor  too  good,  with  fire  enough 
and  earth  enough,  capable  of  receiving  Im- 
pressions from  all  things,  and  not  too  sus- 
ceptible, then  no  gift  need  be  bestowed  on 
him.    He  brings  his  own  fortune  with  him." 

And  thus  did  William  Shivers  Morris  ful- 
fill the  dreams  that  only  reach  fruition  for 
the  Imaginative  and  the  capable,  gaining 
success  through  that  "right  mixture"  of  busi- 
ness acumen,  determination.  Integrity,  cour- 
age and  compassion. 

It  was  this  combination  of  attributes  that 
prompted  him  to  say.  upon  his  purchase  in 
1966  of  The  Chronicle  and  Herald,  that  It 
is  my  desire,  first  of  all,  that  our  newspapers 
will  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  better 
Augusta  and  Central  Savannah  River  Area 
.  .  .  newspapers  that  will  bring  to  the  people 
live,  accurate  and  informative  news,  the 
whole  truth  at  all  times,  and  to  endeavor 
to  preserve  our  heritage  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press — as  is  the  public's 
right  ...  to  assist  public  officials,  to  try  to 
help  them  to  do  a  better  Job  and  thus  serve 
the  people  well  .  .  ." 

This  creed  also  governs  the  operations  of 
The  Savaimah  Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press  and  the  Athens  Banner-Herald,  news- 
papers that  with  those  In  Augusta,  make  up 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corporation  which 
he  served  as  board  chairman. 

Today,  the  dreams  of  W.  S.  Morris  have 
come  to  an  end.  for  his  stout  heart  beats  no 
more. 

To  each  of  us  still  on  his  newspapers,  how- 
ever, the  torch  that  he  so  proudly  bore  will 
be  carried  on.  It  will  be  a  legacy  to  each  of 
us  from  one  of  whom  it  was  once  written 
that  here  is  "a  man  of  vigor  and  vision,  a 
fighter  of  whom  it  has  never  been  said,  even 
by  his  bitterest  foes,  that  lack  of  courage 
could  be  numbered  as  one  of  his  faults." 


April  18,  1967 
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MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  CITES  DIP- 
FERENCES  in  PETITIONS  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  32  State  legislatures  petitioning  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
on  reapportionment,  26  were  malappor- 
tioned  at  the  time  they  passed  the  me- 
morials. Furthermore,  three  of  the  me- 
morials petition  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  'imlt  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  over  malapportionment 
cases  while  the  other  29  envision  a  con- 
vention to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  one  house  of  a  State 
legislatiu-e  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
other  than  population. 

I  have  already  commented  on  the  in- 


validity of  memorials  passed  by  the  26 
malapportioned  legislatures.  Today  I 
should  like  to  focus  on  the  three  memo- 
rials which  would  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts.  For  this  purpose, 
I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  published  in  the  April  13 
Milwaukee  Journal,  citing  a  Wisconsin 
precedent  for  holding  these  three  memo- 
rials immaterial  to  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention. 
As  the  Journal  editorial  points  out: 

Back  in  1929  the  late  Bernhard  Gettel- 
man — 

Then  serving  in  the  Wisconsin  senate — 
sponsored  a  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention. 
The  resolution  pointed  out  that  since  the 
founding  of  the  nation  *  *  *  some  36  differ- 
ent states  had  petitioned  for  a  constitutional 
convention. 

Therefore.  Congress  should  act.  Con- 
gress did  nothing.  After  all.  It  was  said, 
these  petitions  cover  many  years  and  a 
variety  of  subjects. 

The  same  objection  of  lack  of  uni- 
formity can  with  fairness  and  wisdom 
be  made  against  the  three  memorials 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
So  by  even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate, leaving  aside  the  26  malappor- 
tioned legislatures,  only  29  valid  memo- 
rials have  been  passed. 

Frankly,  I  was  not  aware  of  this  prece- 
dent before  I  read  the  Journal  editorial. 
It  is  just  another  example  of  the  schol- 
arly acumen  which  goes  into  the  prep- 
aration of  Milwaukee  Journal  editorials 
and  articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  It 
also  is  a  reminder  to  the  l-man,  10- vote 
advocates  that  they  have  a  long  road  to 
travel  before  they  foist  a  rotten  borough 
system  of  government  on  the  American 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  <  i 

Wisconsin's  Precedenp 

There  Is  growing  feeling  that  even  should 
two  more  states  pass  resolutions  asking  con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention  on 
reapportionment  of  state  legislatures  noth- 
ing at  all  might  happen.  Congress  Just 
might  faU  to  act. 

Reason  for  nonaction,  many  observers  feel, 
would  be  that  the  resolutions  so  far  sent  to 
congress  are  not  uniform.  Some  merely 
want  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  allow 
state  legislatures  to  have  one  house  based 
on  land  or  another  basis  than  p>eople.  Some 
would  specify  that  local  government  need 
not  be  uniformly  apportioned.  There  are 
many  other  differences. 

There  Is  only  one  precedent  in  our  history, 
and  It  Involves  Wisconsin.  Back  In  1929  the 
late  Bernhard  Gettelman,  serving  In  the  Wis- 
consin senate,  sponsored  a  resolution  memo- 
rializing congress  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention.  The  resolution  pointed  out  that 
since  the  founding  of  the  nation  and  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution  soma  36  differ- 
ent states  had  petitioned  for  a  constitutional 
convention.  It  was.  said  the  peUtlon  finally 
passed  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  the  duty 
of  congress  to  call  a  convention.  Congress 
did  nothing  at  all.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  petitions  from  the  states  covered  a  long 
period  of  years  and  that  they  also  covered  a 
large  variety  of  subjecte. 

The  argument  that  congress  would  do 
nothing  even  if  two  more  states  petition  for 


a  convention  on  apportionment  rests  on  that 
same  charge  of  variety  and  lack  of  uniform- 
ity— plus  what  the  courts  might  find  a  fatal 
flaw:  The  fact  that  many  of  the  legislative 
petitions  were  approved  by  legislatures  be- 
fore reapportionment,  making  them  invalid. 


ADMINISTRATION   ENCOURAGES 
GOOD  PUBLIC  HOUSING  DESIGN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  not 
too  many  years  ago  a  commonplace  criti- 
cism of  public  housing  projects  was  that 
they  were  ugly,  sterile  dwellings  that 
were  virtually  as  bad  as  the  slums  they 
replaced. 

Even  though  the  criticism  has  been  ex- 
aggerated for  the  sake  of  making  a  point, 
great  changes  have  been  taking  place  in 
recent  years  to  overcome  many  of  the 
shortcomings  in  public  housing  design. 

A  recent  article  written  by  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post's  Potomac  magazine  describes 
the  "new  look"  in  one  of  the  public  hous- 
ing projects  in  Washington— Highland 
Extension  Dwellings. 

It  points  out  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  find  out  what  people  needed  and 
wanted,  and  to  achieve  a  well-designed 
project  that  meets  those  needs  with  units 
grouped  around  a  common  court,  fenced- 
in  patios  for  privacy,  play  space,  and  a 
community  center  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  other  indoor  activities. 

Much  credit  should  go  to  the  admims- 
tration,  through  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's Secretary  Robert  Weaver,  and  his 
deputy  for  public  housing,  Mrs.  Marie 
McGuire,  for  the  great  effort  that  has 
been  made  to  Infuse  new  life  tind  imagi- 
nation in  the  design  of  housing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  low-income  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
teresting article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Nxw  Look  roR  Public  Housing 

If  Jane  Jacobs  is  right,  this  city  should 
some  day  save  a  good  deal  of  money  on  po- 
licing and  repairing  the  new  public  housing 
project,  known  as  Highland  Extension 
Dwellings,  which  soon  wUl  be  built  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Anacostla. 

Miss  Jacobs,  you  may  remember,  published 
a  book  in  1961  entitled  The  Death  and  Life 
of  Great  American  Cities.  At  flrst  city  plan- 
ners considered  it  sheer  heresy.  I  remember 
a  national  planning  conference  shortly  after 
the  book  apf>eared  where  the  chairman  an- 
nounced In  all  seriousness  that  anyone  who 
so  much  as  mentioned  Miss  Jacobs'  name 
would  be  excluded  from  the  deliberations. 

Yesterday's  "decent,  safe  and  sanitary" 
public  housing  projects.  Miss  Jacobs  ob- 
served, have  often  "become  worse  centers  of 
delinquency,  vandalism  and  general  social 
hopelessness  than  the  slums  they  were  sup- 
posed to  replace."  Anacostla.  for  example, 
with  Its  reckless  concentration  of  public 
housing,  certainly  bears  her  out.  Delin- 
quency, vandalism  and  explosive  social  hope- 
lessness across  that  sluggish  river  have  been 
much  lamented. 

But  the  planned  Brown  &  Wright  project — 
a  tight  cluster  of  320  townhouses  above  Oxen 
Rim  Parkway — Is  the  first  constructive  at- 
tempt ("constructive"  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word) — to  do  more  about  it  than 
erratic  anti-poverty  skirmishes.  The  Jane 
Jacobs  infiuence  is  unmistakable. 

To  be  sure,  it  la  not  yet  q\ilte  an  instant 


Greenwich  Village,  the  place  Miss  Jacobs 
fondly  holds  up  as  a  fairly  Ideal  community. 
It  still  won't  have  all  the  amenities  its 
roughly  2400  residents  ought  to  have. 

But  as  Klyoehi  Mano  of  architects  Brown 
and  Wright  designed  it,  this  project,  at  least, 
won't  look  like  a  typical,  grim  public  housing 
project.  It  vMl  look  like  a  place  to  live.  The 
model,  in  fact,  reminds  you  of  a  little  medi- 
eval town. 

And  that — although  medieval  towns  may 
seem  backwards  compared  to  the  widely 
spaced,  rigidly  aUgned  housing  slabs  of  the 
20th  century  functionalist  crusaders — i» 
progress. 

Washington,  with  Its  Inherent  conserva- 
tism, has  managed  to  avoid  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  functionalist  projectitls.  We  luck- 
ily do  not  have  the  vast  accumulation  of 
dreary,  towering  brick  boxes  with  their 
mangy  lawns  in  between  with  which  New 
York  City  has  chosen  to  punish  Its  p)oor  for 
their  poverty.  Nor  can  we  boast  anything  aa 
Inhuman  as  Chicago's  skyscraplng  ghetto— 
that  two-mile  row  of  widely  spaced  slabs 
with  which  the  housing  authority  has  lined 
State  Street. 

But  here,  too,  the  general  notion  has  pre- 
vailed up-to-now  that  suburbanization  is 
the  road  to  salvation  revulsion  of  Victorian 
tenements  and  Thoreau-llke  worship  of 
Mother  Nature,  dictated  that  streets  must 
be  dissolved  by  verdant  setbacks,  that  only 
vast  lawns  and  shrubbery  will  promote  civic 
virtues,  that  people  ought  to  live  as  far  apart 
from  each  other  as  budget  would  permit  and 
that  stores  and  other  places  of  human  con- 
gregation are  essentially  evil  and  ought  to 
be  kept  as  far  away  from  residences  as  pos- 
sible. 

This,  of  course,  might  work  reasonably 
well  in  the  suburbs — though  there  are  some 
who  see  distinct  disadvantages  in  the  Mil- 
town  boredom  of  suburbia — but  then,  most 
people  in  the  suburbs  are  affiuent  and  have 
the  time  and  automotive  power  to  seek  social 
and  economic  Intercourse  miles  away  from 
their  homes. 

It  doesn't  work  very  well  in  public  housing 
projects.  The  verdant  setbacks  and  vast 
lawns  have  to  be  fenced  in  to  save  the  grass 
and  residents  feel  fenced  in  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Why  that,  some  say,  only  proves,  these 
poor  In-mlgrants  have  not  svifflclently  ad- 
Justed  to  urban  life !  The  fact  they  are  never 
offered  any  real  urban  life  to  adjust  to  and 
participate  in.  Is  only  now  beginning  to  occur 
to  most  project  planners. 

"Nobody  cared  what  we  wanted  when  they 
built  this  place,"  Jane  Jacobs  quotes  a  public 
housing  tenant.  "They  threw  our  houses 
down  and  pushed  us  here  and  pushed  our 
friends  somewhere  else.  We  don't  have  a 
place  around  here  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
newspaper  even,  or  borrow  fifty  cents.  No- 
body cared  what  we  need.  But  the  big  men 
come  and  look  at  that  grass  and  say.  'Isn't  It 
wonderful!    Now  the  poor  have  everything f  " 

And  the  rest  of  the  city  has  an  Increase 
in  crime  and  broken  windows.  For  all  that 
virtuous,  verdant  and  functionalist  project 
planning  has  accomplished,  Miss  Jacobs 
points  out.  are  districts  like  Anacostla  which 
are  custom-made  for  easy  crime.  And  that, 
she  says,  "is  Idiotic." 

"The  first  thing  to  understand  is  that  the 
public  peace — the  sidewalk  and  street  peace — 
of  cities  is  not  kept  primarily  by  the  police, 
necessary  as  police  are,"  Miss  Jacobs  writes. 
"It  Is  kept  primarily  by  an  Intricate,  almost 
unconscious  network  of  voluntary  controls 
and  standards  among  the  people  themselves, 
and  enforced  by  the  people  themselves."  A 
thousand  eyes,  the  eyes  of  shopkeepers,  bar- 
tenders, casual  loiters,  strolling  lovers,  shop- 
pers, baby  carriage  pushers  and  bench  sitters, 
she  points  out,  can  police  a  street  or  a  pub- 
lic place  far  more  effectively  than  a  thousand 
police  dogs,  scout  cars  and  walkle-t&lkles. 
Brown  &  Wright  have  taken  all  •  •  •  with, 
they  did  care  what  their  prospective  tenants 
wanted.    One  of  the  young  architects  In  that 
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Ann,  Oolln  A.  Carew,  a  Negro  who  bad  hlm- 
mU  lived  In  a  public  housing  project  In  Bos- 
ton as  a  teenager,  did  not  ]ust  aisk  questions. 
He  actually  moved  into  the  old  Highland 
Dwellings,  a  defense  housing  project,  built  In 
1941.  to  get  "the  feel"  of  people's  needs  and 
wants. 

Carew'B  new  public  housing  neighbors  con- 
firmed Miss  Jacobs'  observations.  Sure,  the 
project's  two-story  apartments  are  grouped 
around  a  common  court.  But  it  Is  not,  a  com- 
mon outdoor  living  room,  a  New  England 
Ck>minon8  or  an  old  town  plaza  and  as  It 
should  be.  It  serves  as  a  place  to  dry  laundry 
and  collect  trash  and  g:arbage.  It  Is  also  the 
only  place  where  small  children  can  roam. 
Nobody  feels  Invited  to  use  it.  The  small, 
grass,  front  yards  are  Just  about  equally  use- 
less for  adult  recreation,  let  alone  teen-age 
play.    They  are  largely  wasted  space. 

Nor  are  there  any  other  places  iot  spon- 
taneoxis  or  organized  meetings  or  activities. 
In  fact,  there  was  little  In  the  entire  project, 
Carew  found,  to  Inspire  community  pride 
and  cooperation,  and  nothing  for  the  people 
to  Identify  with  except  their  common  gripes 
and  frustration. 

The  Immediate  result  of  Carew's  experience 
In  the  new  Highland  project  will  be  the  Wnd 
of  house  that  suits  the  needs  of  the  tenants. 
They  almost  unanimously  expressed  a  wish, 
not  for  open  and  suburban-type  front  yards — 
that  are  hard  for  the  management  to  keep 
up — ^but  for  private,  fenced  In  patios  of  their 
own  to  satisfy  the  urge  for  "territoriality." 
B&W  provided  them.  They  also  wanted  a 
separate  place  for  the  garbage  and  to  hang 
laundry,  no  grass  that  turns  Into  mud.  no 
communal  staircases  where  vandals  might 
lurk  and  no  neighbors  upstairs  who  might 
hold  a  party  all  night. 

B  &  W's  trim,  modern  and  attractive  town- 
houses  accommodate  these  wishes.  But 
most  of  aU  they  add  up  to  a  setting  where 
both  privacy  and  an  urban  community  life 
are  possible. 

In  the  heart  of  the  cluster  Is  an  urban 
plaza  which  the  architects  hope  will  become 
a  focal  point  for  the  community  life  not  Just 
of  the  Extension  but  the  old  Highland  proj- 
ect— which  Is  now  being  spruced  up  and 
other,  nearby  public  housing.  It  will  be  a 
place  to  congregate,  for  celebrations,  parades, 
dances  and  bustle. 

Another  place  for  "the  Intricate,  almost 
unconscious  network  of  voluntary  controls 
and  standards,"  Miss  Jacobs  has  written 
about,  Is  an  amphitheater,  not  far  from  the 
plaza.  It  provides  a  more  Intimate  setting 
to  spark  celebrations  and  the  display  of 
talent. 

A  Commimlty  Center,  also  designed  to 
serve  people  all  around.  Is  to  provide  space 
for  Indoor  activities  as  well  as  adult  educa- 
tion. National  Capital  Housing  director 
ISdward  Aronov  hopes  that  a  private  founda- 
tion will  help  make  It  the  Imaginative,  at- 
tractive place  the  people  of  Anacostla  so 
desperately  need. 

Throughout  the  "town,"  furthermore,  are 
some  dozen  small  playlots  and  a  number  of 
shaded  sitting  areas  for  adults.  What  Is 
missing,  of  course.  Is  the  old  comer  candy 
store,  a  place  for  neighborhood  shopping  "to 
get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  newspaper  even,  or 
borrow  fifty  cents." 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  It  Is  only  three 
or  four  blocks  to  the  nearest  shops  where 
all  this  and  more  might  be  had.  And  It  Is 
also  true  that  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  has,  with  Brown  &  Wright's 
"town."  already  gone  a  long  and  daring  way 
to  explore  a  new  approach  to  public  housing. 
Perhaps  It  is  not  too  late  to  go  all  the  way 
with  a  nice  little  store  or  two. 

Because  our  objective  should  be  not  Just 
to  build  housing  but  to  build  communities — 
to  recapture  In  modern  terms  those  qualities 
of  the  town  of  old  that  made  them  not  only 
eoolnently  livable  but  helped  their  residents 
toward  what  sociologists  call  the  ladder  of 
"upward  mobility." 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  CITIES 
OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  passed  by  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  El  Paso  protesting 
cuts  in  passenger  service  by  railroads 
serving  the  El  Paso  area.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  so  that  the  matter  may  receive  the 
attention  qJ  the  appropriate  officials  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
of  Members  of  the  congressional  bodies 
who  are  concerned  with  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  affected  areas. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
El  Paso  resolution  be  followed  by  the 
printed  text  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
city  commission  of  the  city  of  Bryan, 
Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  El  Paso: 

Whereas  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has 
Issued  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Discontinuance 
of  Service  pertaining  to  Trains  Number  39 
and  40  between  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico  and 
Los  Angeles,  CalUomla;  and 

Whereas  the  railroad  service  to  and  from 
the  El  Paso  area  has  already  been  decreased 
to  the  point  where  satisfactory  service  Is 
nonexistent,  and  this  proposal  even  further 
Jeopardizes  the  public  necessity  and  con- 
venience; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  El  Paso  Join  with  other 
Interested  persona  and  agencies  In  protest- 
ing the  proposal  to  further  degrade  railroad 
service,  and  respectfully  requests  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  hold  a  hearing  in  El  Paso 
in  order  that  proper  representation  and  testi- 
mony can  be  given  to  show  the  detriment  of 
the  above  proposal  to  this  area. 

Adopted  this  30th  day  of  March,  1967. 

J.    F.    Wn.l.IAMH, 

Mayor, 
Attest: 

R.  H.  Oabzl, 

City  Clerk. 

RxaOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Bryan,  Brazos  County, 
Texas,  has  met  In  a  lawfully  constituted 
body  this  day  to  consider  biislness  relative 
to  the  City  of  Bryan; 

Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  commission  that  the  446th 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  of  Ellington  Air  Force 
Base  Is  slated  for  deactivation  by  December 
of  1967;  and 

Whereas,  the  fine  record  of  this  outstand- 
ing Reserve  Unit  has  been  recognized  na- 
tionally by  the  department  of  defense  and 
national  organizations;  and 

Whereas,  the  civic,  cultural,  economic,  and 
social  contribution  of  the  Officers  and  men 
of  the  Unit  who,  live  in  Bryan  has  been  of 
great  benefit  in  making  the  City  of  Bryan 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live;  and 

Whereas,  the  military  contributlona  being 
made  by  the  said  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing 
to  the  cause  of  national  defense,  and  the 
humanitarian  contributions  made  in  times 
of  natural  disaster  are  a  vital  and  continu- 
ing need  to  this  nation's  well  being; 

Be  It  now  resolved  by  the  city  of  Bryan, 
Texas,  that  the  City  Commission  of  Bryan, 
Texas,  acting  with  consent  of  and  on  behalf 
of,  the  citizens  of  said  city,  do  hereby  and 
hereon  go  on  record  this  day  as  opposing  any 
move  to  deactivate,  reduce,  reassign,  or  re- 
locate any  or  all  of  the  members  or  functions 
of  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing    (United 


States    Air   Force,    Reserve),    Ellington    Air 
Force  Base,  Texas. 

To  duly  attest  thereof,  the  Secretary  of 
the  City  of  Bryan,  Texas,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  ordered  to  make  this  Resolution  a 
proper  part  of  the  official  minutes  of  the 
City  Commission  meeting  of  this  date;  and 
Is  further  authorized  and  ordered  to  trans- 
mit a  duly  notarized  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Texas  delegation  of  Congress  and  Sen- 
ate In  Washington,  as  well  as  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Forces  Committees  of 
House  and  Senate.  He  Is  also  authorized  and 
ordered  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

J.  D.  CONLEE, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Noah  W.  Dansbt, 

City  Secretary. 


THE  CONTINUING  UNFAVORABLE 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS;  STORMY 
WEATHER   AHEAD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
growing  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  seems  inevitable  for  1967. 

The  moimting  demands  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  along  with  the  fact  that  the 
Government,  in  an  effort  to  hold  down 
the  deficit,  has  almost  exhausted  such 
"gimmicks"  as  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  voluntary  restraints,  et  cetera,  could 
result  in  a  $2.5  to  $3  bUUon  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 

As  Professor  Wallich,  formerly  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has 
stated: 

Now  we  have  used  up  a  large  part  of  what 
can  be  done  about  the  deficit,  and  what  is 
the  result?  If  you  remove  the  window  dress- 
ing, we  still  have  a  deficit  on  the  order  of 
$3  billion.  And  because  fewer  easy  measures 
are  left  to  be  taken,  the  situation  Is  basfCally 
worse  than  it  has  been. 

This  gloomy  prospect  for  an  increased 
deficit,  along  with  the  resulting  outflow 
of  dollars  that,  upon  request,  can  be  con- 
verted into  gold,  has  recently  intensified 
pressure  for  the  adoption  of  a  harder 
line  by  the  United  States.  The  growing 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  now  refuse  to  sell 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  either  to  all  coun- 
tries, or  to  those  countries  who  have 
failed  to  cooperate  in  protecting  the  dol- 
lar, supports  that  statement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  officers 
of  the  two  largest  banks  in  the  Nation, 
the  Bank  of  America  and  Chase  Man- 
hattan, have  now  Joined  those  academi- 
cians who  have  advocated  that  the 
United  States  adopt  a  hard  policy.  The 
Bank  of  America  president,  Rudolph  A. 
Peterson,  states: 

There  Is  no  overwhelming  reason  why  we 
should  sustain  the  dollar  value  of  gold.  In 
the  event  a  cumulative  gold  drain  becomes 
intolerable,  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
react  with  more  massive  retaliatory  measures. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  of  April  11,  Mr.  John  Deaver,  vice 
president  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
does  not  believe  the  United  States  should 
"tinker  with  the  $35  an  ounce  price  of 
gold  but  should  reserve  the  right  to  de- 
cide when  and  to  what  countries  it  will 
sen." 

Mr.  Deaver  cautions  that  he  is  not 
advocating  the  Government  stop  selling 
gold  right  now,  only  to  "tell  the  other 
countries  right  now  what  the   consc- 
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quences  will  be  if  they  keep  draining  our 
gold." 

In  any  case,  a  harder  line  regarding 
increased  gold  outflows  could  be  develop- 
ing in  the  administration.  As  example, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler,  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Bankers 
Association  meeting  last  month,  stated 
that  the  United  States  might  be  forced 
into  "unilateral  action  or  withdrawing 
from  commitments"  if  meaningful  co- 
operation is  not  exhibited  by  other 
countries. 

The  present  dilemma  can  be  traced, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  of  1944.  That  agreement  set 
the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

Today,  foreign  central  banks  now  hold 
$12.7  billion  in  potential  claims  against 
U.S.  gold  stocks.  In  addition,  private 
foreign  holders  have  an  additional  $13.7 
billion  in  claims  which,  at  any  time,  they 
could  tui-n  into  their  central  banks  for 
gold. 

The  United  States  has  only  $13.8  bil- 
lion in  gold— nearly  $10  billion  of  which, 
under  law.  is  currently  required  as  back- 
ing for  U.S.  currency— to  meet  these 
potential  claims  aggregating  some  $30 
billion. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  News- 
week, 'Stormy  Weather  for  the  Dollar," 
economists  concede  that  a  run  on  gold 
could  occur.  One  of  these  economists, 
with  extensive  practical  experience,  the 
Honorable  Robert  V.  Roosa.  former  Un- 
der Secretory  of  the  Treasury,  fears  that 
unless  more  rapid  progress  is  made  on 
our  payments  deficit,  there  will  be  "a 
fusing  of  attitudes  around  the  world — 
a  defection  by  only  one  or  two  govern- 
ments could  foul  it  up  for  everybody." 
If  a  further  run  beyond  the  French 
effort  develops  against  United  Stetes 
gold,  the  hoped-for  response  by  some 
would  be  for  this  ooimtry  to  increase  the 
price  of  gold;  In  effect,  therefore,  to  de- 
value the  dollar. 

It  is  my  own  considered  opinion  that 
such  action  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
It  could  only  benefit,  in  the  main,  two 
groups:  First,  the  major  gold-producing 
nations,  of  which  this  coimtry  Is  not  one; 
and,  second,  the  nations  that  have 
hoarded  tremendous  amoimts  of  gold  by 
selling  dollars,  primarily  France. 

Another  possible  answer  to  a  threat- 
ened run  on  gold  would  be  our  refusal  to 
sell  gold— any  gold.  This  would  mean 
placing  the  dollar  on  a  fioatlng  exchange 
rate  along  with  all  the  other  currencies. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a«aln,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Deaver,  foreign  central 
banks  would  then  be  given  two  basic 
choices: 

First.  To  support  the  dollar's  price  In 
line  with  other  currencies  by  buying  and 
holding  doUars.  thus  putting  the  world 
on  a  strict  dollar  standard. 

Second.  To  continue  to  buy  and  sell 
gold  among  themselves,  allowing  the  dol- 
lar to  fluctuate  in  the  market,  very  pos- 
sibly at  a  lower  value  as  compared  with 
other  currencies.  The  latter  would  give 
US.  products  a  more  competitive  advan- 
tage In  world  trade. 

A  clear  declaration  by  the  administra- 
tion that  the  United  States  does  not 
mtend  to  raise  the  price  of  gold,  coupled 
With  a  strong  warning  that  excessive  de- 
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mands  by  our  allies  on  our  gold  supply 
would  result  in  our  refusal  to  sell  gold, 
might  make  such  action  unnecessary! 
But  the  adoption  of  any  such  hard  line 
by  the  administration  in  recognition  of 
these  continuing  demands  on  our  gold 
supply  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  re- 
newed and  more  meaningful  efforts  to 
bring  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  closer 
to  equilibrium. 

Apparently  the  administration  is  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  toke  those  mean- 
ingful steps  which  it  is  now  clear  are 
necessary  to  correct  the  18-year  continu- 
ing unfavorable  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  Stotes. 

With  that  premise,  it  would  appear 
that  only  two  steps  are  left:  First,  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  as  a  result  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold;  or  second, 
placing  the  dollar  on  a  floating  interna- 
tional currency  basis  by  refusing  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

Neither  of  these  two  alternatives  will 
appeal  to  many,  if  not  most,  banking  au- 
thorities. Of  the  two,  however,  I  per- 
sonally am  convinced  that  the  latter— a 
refusal  to  continue  to  sell  gold— would  be 
much  the  more  preferable. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  AMARILLO,  TEX 
CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE    AND 
CITY    COUNCIL    OF    CHILDRESS 
TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Amarlllo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
stotement  was  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  concerns  H.R.  1041. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  resolution  be  followed  by  the  text 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  city  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Childress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Amawixo  Crambxx  or 
Commerce  Boaeo  or  Dxbbctcms 
Whereas.  House  Resolution  1041.  intro- 
duced In  the  90th  Congress,  would  amend 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  by  adding  the  foUowlng: 

"(e)  Upon  the  written  request  of  twenty 
or  more  persons  who  certify  that  they  are 
being  damaged  by  dUcrlmlnatory  rates, 
charges,  tariffs,  or  practices  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  farm  products,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  make  com- 
plaint to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  respect  thereto  and  shall  prosecute 
the  same  before  the  Commission,  unless  he 
finds  that  the  request  of  such  persons  is  un- 
reasonable or  frivolous";  and 

Whereas,  the  present  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  such  action- 
and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  said  legislation 
was  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Texas 
Poultry  PederaUon,  whose  primary  concern 
is  the  comparative  levels  of  freight  rates  on 
corn  from  the  midwest  to  southern  states 
and  to  east  Texas;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  freight  rates  on 
grain  sorghums  from  the  Amarlllo  area  Into 
east  Texas  are  free  from  discrimination;  and 
Whereas,  regulated  freight  rates  from  grain 
producing  areas  form  a  complex,  closely 
inter-related  grain  rate  structure  which 
could  be  destroyed  by  attempts  to  meet  the 
demands  of  small,  special  interest  groups; 
and 
Whereas,  adoption  of  said  legislation  would 


require  enormous  expansions  of  the  legal 
and  transportation  staffs  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  now  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  AmarUlo  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Amarlllo,  Texas,  express  to 
members  of  Congress  its  opposition  to  said 
legislation,  the  principle  contained  therein 
and  to  any  simUar  legislation  which  has  been 
or  may  be  Introduced  In  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  Amarillo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  of  Directors  on  this  22nd  day 
of  Bilarch.  1867. 

Chari.es  a.  Oreem, 

President. 

RESOLCmON' 

Section  I,  whereas : 

(a)  This  City  Council  ha^  been  Uiformed 
that  rapid  advances  In  the  multiple  uses  of 
helicopters  accentuate  the  scarcity  of  trained 
and  licensed  pilots  for  non-fixed  (Rotary) 
wing  aircraft,  and  that  the  need  for  trained 
pUot  personnel  can  be  met  by  privately  op- 
erated schools  and  Instructors;  and 

(b)  This  Board  Is  further  Informed  that 
proposals  are  pending  for  the  training  of 
helicopter  mUltary  cadet  aviators  by  Hell- 
copters  International  Training  Academy 
under  government  contract  and  that  this 
privately  operated  school  could  feasibly 
utilize  Childress  Municipal  Airport  facilities 
because  of  the  exceUent  exUtlng  aviation 
capabilities  Including  not  only  presently  op- 
erational fiight  faclUUes,  but  also  readUy 
adaptable  hangars  and  other  buildings  and 
structures;  ^^ 

Section  n,  now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Childress 
of  the  county  of  ChUdress,  State  of  Texas' 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Director  of  Army 
Avlauon  be.  and  it  U  hereby  respectfully 
"TR?*!.  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  heU- 
copter  cadet  aviation  training  projects  sub- 
mitted by  proposal  fn^n  Helicopter  Interna- 
tional. Inc..  a  qualified  and  competent  pri- 
vate operator  of  schools,  providing  such  in- 
structions utilize  the  exceUent  aviation  fa- 
cilities available  for  such  purposes  at  ChU- 
dress Municipal  Airport,  together  with  any 
of  the  other  ChUdress  municipal  avUtlon 
faculties; 

Section  m,  it  la  further  resolved,  that  the 
Clerk  of  this  Board  shaU  forthwith  forward 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to:  Honorable  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense;  Hon- 
orable Stanley  R.  Reaor.  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  Major  General  Robert  T.  WlUlama 
Director  of  Army  Aviation.  OACSSOR. 
Pentagon. 

Witness  the  elgnatiu-es  of  the  memben  of 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  ChUdrees,  ChU- 
dress County.  Texas,  this  the  a7th  day  of 
March.  AJ3.  1987. 

O.  J.  Lroifa, 
Mayor,  City  of  Childreaa. 
OtxNN  N.  BucBLurr. 
Alderman,  Place  No.  I. 
Mike  Dilson. 
Aldermari,  Place  No.  2. 
Cecil  C.  Park, 
AJderman,  Place  No.  S. 

W.  L.  BIKMAN, 

Alderman.  Place  No.  4. 


Alderman.  Place  No.  S. 


WHAT  CHALLENGES  OUR 
FREEDOMS? 

Mr.MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
2  of  this  year  I  was  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  members  of  the 
Drug,  Chemical,  and  Allied  Trades  As- 
sociation at  their  annual  convention, 
which  was  held  at  the  Americana  Bote!, 
In  New  York  City.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Chaixkngbs  Otb  Prkedoics? 
(By  Karl  E.  Mundt) 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  real  pleasure  tot  me 
to  fly  up  from  Washington  tonight  to  address 
this  dlstln^lshed  organization  of  business 
leaders  and  executives.  Before  getting  Into 
politics,  I  myself  weis  a  private  businessman 
for  about  a  dozen  years  until  the  Federal 
Government  took  over  so  much  of  ovir  first 
mortgage  and  loan  business  that  I  decided  to 
get  Into  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  have  now  been  In  It  for  over  28 
years  through  service  In  the  National  Con- 
gress, so  I  shall  speak  to  you  both  as  a  busi- 
nessman and  as  a  public  official  who  belongs 
to  a  Governmental  operation  that  Is  vitally 
Interest  In  yo\ir  business. 

When  I  first  arrived  In  Congress  in  1938, 
a  veteran  Southern  Congressman  told  me, 
"Karl,  the  business  of  Government  has 
changed  greatly  since  I  came  here  in  the 
middle  twenties.  But  there  Is  still  a  formula 
for  political  success  which  I  would  advise  you 
to  follow — identify  yourself  with  some  suc- 
cessful Federal  financial  operation  In  your 
State  and  remember  always  that  'economic 
conditions  determine  political  decisions.' 
You  should  constantly  identify  yourself  with 
the  economic  successes  and  advancements  of 
the  people  of  your  State." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  good  advice,  and 
many  successful  members  of  Congress  have 
followed  it  for  many  years.  To  a  certain  de- 
gree, I  presimae  it  is  still  effective.  But  to 
show  how  the  fvmctlons  and  activities  of 
Government  have  changed  since  the  middle 
thirties,  let  me  point  out  that  a  new  politi- 
cal axiom  now  prevails.  I  think  the  fact 
that  the  new  axiom  can  be  expressed  simply 
by  rearranging  the  words  of  the  old  indi- 
cates how  continued  but  largely  unnoticed 
steps  toward  paternalistic  government  can 
alter  a  Coiintry's  Government  without  many 
of  its  citizens  really  knowing  about  the 
changes.  Today,  for  example,  while  it  still 
may  sometimes  be  true  that  "economic  con- 
ditions determine  political  decisions,"  we 
know  that  it  has  now  become  far  more  dem- 
onstrably true  that  "political  decisions  de- 
termine economic  conditions."  Same  words, 
you  see.  but  what  a  whale  of  a  difference  Is 
represented  by  the  fact  that  they  now  must 
be  rearranged  from  their  earlier  order  of  se- 
quence in  order  to  present  an  accurate  pic- 
ture. 

I  know  you  all  realize  the  validity  of  thU 
new  axiom.  Bad  political  decisions  by  public 
officials  which  get  us  into  war.  which  squan- 
der our  fiscal  resources  until  the  fiames  of 
Infiation  consume  the  value  of  our  personal 
or  business  savings;  discriminatory  taxes 
which  punish  some  while  promoting  others: 
such  moves  as  these,  and  many  more,  made 
by  a  President  and  or  a  Congress  can  knock 
into  the  proverbial  cocked  hat  the  best 
plans  prepared  by  the  best  economists  and 
the  finest  managers  of  the  greatest  corpora- 
tions in  America.  And  long  before  the  big 
fellows  fall,  the  cemeteries  of  abandoned 
hope  will  be  filled  with  the  tombstones 
marking  the  demise  of  hundreds  of  small 
businesses  and  individual  enterprisers. 

You  already  know  in  your  own  businesses 
how  the  Federal  Government  has  demon- 
strated Its  capacity  and  fetish  for  Interfer- 
ing with  your  business  procedures  and  for 
pre-determlnlng  your  opportunities  for  suc- 
cess. For  example,  you  face  or  have  already 
encountered  the  power  and  the  purpose  of 
Government  planners,  fixers,  and  reformers 
in  Washington  as  they  move  into  your  eco- 
nomic practices  on  such  matters  as  packag- 
ing, labeling,  testing,  advertising,  and  pro- 
moting the  products  of  your  plants.  Uke- 
wise,  your  profit  ratios — if  any — are  now 
more  frequently  than  not  determined  by 
bureaucrats  and  politicians  in  Washington 


rather  than  by  the  efficiency  experts,  man- 
agers, directors,  and  officers  of  your  respec- 
tive corporations.  But  for  you,  and  for  many 
others  In  the  private  sector,  our  Government 
is  as  Churchill  put  it  at  "The  end  of  the 
beginning"  rather  than  at  the  "beginning 
of  the  end." 

However,  just  as  we  appear  to  be  fighting 
an  indecisive  war  in  Vietnam  after  five  years 
of  bloody  conflict  there,  we  also  appear  to 
be  engaged  in  an  indecisive  battle  here  at 
home  as  to  which  course  we  desire  to  have 
our  Government  take  in  our  private  affairs. 
Do  we  want  more  or  lees  regulation  from 
the  Federal  Government?  Do  we  want  more 
or  less  Federal  Interference  in  our  lives?  Do 
we  want  our  Government  in  Washington  to 
cost  more  or  less?  Do  wc  want  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  size,  the  scope,  the  functions, 
and  the  number  of  employees  and  function- 
aries in  the  Federal  State? 

Neither  you  nor  I  tonight  can  answer  these 
questions  for  America.  Neither  you  nor  I 
know  really  what  America  wants  in  these 
areas  of  satematlves.  We  live  now  in  a  great 
decade  of  decision  in  which  the  basic  an- 
swers are  yet  to  be  made,  and  my  plea  to 
you  tonight  is  to  get  yourselves  more  deeply 
into  the  business  of  politics  and  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  when,  with  little  urging  from 
anybody  outside  of  the  political  fraternity, 
the  Federal  Government  is  getting  Itself 
more  deeply  into  your  own  private  businesses. 

How  can  I  be  sure  that  as  of  now  neither 
you  nor  I  know  what  Americans  really  want 
in  terms  of  their  answers  to  the  questions 
I  have  raised  about  the  purpose  and  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government?  My 
friends,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  look  at  recent 
American  history  in  order  to  convince  our- 
selves that  our  great  Country  has  not  yet 
decided  for  sure  what  it  really  wants  its 
Government  to  do.  ITie  big,  basic,  enduring 
decisions  are  yet  to  be  made;  they  must  and 
will  be  made  by  folks  like  you  at  the  polling 
places  of  America  through  a  series  of  elec- 
tions yet  to  come. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  the  recent  Amer- 
ican hilstory.  The  first  big  recent  oppor- 
tunity at  public  decision -making  occurred 
in  1960  in  the  Presidential  race  between  Jack 
Kennedy,  the  winner,  and  Dick  Nixon,  the 
loser.  Starting  with  1933,  our  Country 
started  under  FDR  to  move  toward  a  new 
concept  of  the  power  and  purpose  of  our 
Federal  Government  .  .  .  the  glorification  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  concen- 
tration of  great  and  unprecedented  new 
powers  in  the  central  city  of  our  land,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  rights  of  States  and  the 
opportunities  for  individual  success  started 
to  become  early  casualties  at  that  time  in 
that  battle  against  the  Impacts  of  the  Great 
Depression. 

However,  by  1952,  Americans  generally  dem- 
onstrated an  alarm  and  a  distrust  over  the 
tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  grow 
ceaselessly  larger,  more  expensive,  and  more 
embracing,  and  Dwlght  Eisenhower  was 
elected  President.  For  eight  prosperous, 
peaceful,  progressive  years,  Americans  en- 
joyed a  breathing  spell  from  new  excursions 
of  political  power  into  the  private  aftatrs 
of  Americans;  so,  logically,  in  1960.  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  gave  Americans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  between  two  recent  types  of 
Governmental  philosophy,  and  each  type  was 
represented  by  a  Presidential  candidate  with 
both  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  discuss 
the  alternatives  intelligently.  It  was  indeed 
a  great  campaign. 

I  knew  both  of  the  Presidential  candidates 
intimately.  I  had  served  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  with  each  of  them.  I 
had,  in  fact,  served  on  Congressional  commit- 
tees with  each  of  them,  and  In  those  intimate 
sessions  had  come  to  know  and  admire  both 
of  them.  I  had  seen  both  of  them  under 
strain  and  stress  and  bad  watched  them  op- 
erate in  the  decision -making  attendant  upon 
hotly  contested  controversial  issues. 


With  Dick  Nixon,  I  had  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tions headed  by  John  McClellan  of  Arkansas 
and  of  which  I  became  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member.  After  that,  during  the  in- 
vestlgatlon  of  labor  racketeering  and  or- 
ganized crime  in  America,  I  served  when 
Jack  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee and  when  his  little  brother  was  the 
Chief  Counsel.  I  suspect  that  one  of  the 
things  I'm  going  to  have  a  hard  time  con- 
vincing St.  Peter  he  should  forgive  Is  the 
fact  that  John  McClellan  and  I  gave  Bobby 
Kennedy  his  first  Important  exposure  in 
public  life.  But  we  did:  and  we're  guilty; 
and  we  can't  deny  it  I  Anyhow,  there  he  was, 
and  he  was  a  good  Counsel  for  our  Com- 
mittee. His  brother  Jack  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  Dick  Nixon  also  was  a  close  friend 
of  mine. 

It's  a  known  fact  that  I  filled  in  as  Acting 
Chairman  In  the  Alger  Hiss-Whittaker  Cham- 
bers confutation  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  incarceration  of  Alger  Hiss.  Dick  Nixon 
was  an  associate  of  mine  on  that  Committee, 
and  then  we  went  to  the  Senate.  I  two  years 
ahead  of  him,  but  when  he  came  there  we 
both  were  on  the  McClellan  Investigating 
Committee.  We  investigated  together  the 
"old  twelve  pound  ham"  controversy  and 
the  "five-percenters"  and  the  "mink  coat" 
episodes;  you  remember  them  all.  We  Joined 
In  passing  the  Mundt-Nlxon  Bill  that  be- 
came  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960.  It 
was  the  only  Act  in  the  history  of  the  20th 
Century  ever  introduced  in  a  Democratic 
Congress  by  two  Republicans,  vetoed  by  a 
Democratic  President,  and  yet  passed  over 
the  President's  veto  to  become  the  law.  At 
least.  It  was  a  law  until  the  Supreme  Court 
got  hold  of  It.  That  Coxirt  can  do  strange 
things  to  an  act  of  Congress,  and  It's  still 
working  on  o\ir  Internal  Security  Act.  Walt 
until  it  gets  at  the  drug  industry — then  you 
really  will  have  problems!  Anyhow,  the 
Court  has  knocked  big  sections  out  of 
our  act,  but  some  of  it  Is  still  left. 

So  I  knew  both  Kennedy  and  Nixon  well; 
I  liked  them;  I  admired  them;  they  were 
dedicated;  they  were  articulate;  they  were 
fine  Presidential  candidates.  Remember  the 
debate — Just  go  back  a  little  while  In  your 
minds  because  It  was  directed  to  you.  Some 
of  you  may  not  have  realized  that  a  few  of 
the  companies  you  represent  were  really  the 
Ingredients  of  the  "big  debate."  That's  when 
Jack  Kennedy  said,  "We've  got  to  get  America 
going  again.  We've  had  eight  years  of  not 
getting  very  much  done.  Now  we've  got  to 
get  America  going  again;  we've  got  prob- 
lems. We've  got  problems  in  mass  trans- 
portation; we've  got  problems  In  poverty; 
we've  got  problems  of  malnutrition,  bad 
housing,  bad  health,  and  bad  air  and  water. 
Lots  of  problems!  We've  got  to  get  America 
going  again  and  the  way  to  do  It  is  to  In- 
crease the  power,  the  spending,  the  author- 
ity, and  the  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  put  all  this  action  behind 
solution  of  the  problems  to  get  America  off 
dead  center. '  And  his  arguments  made  a 
lot  of  sense  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Dick  Nixon  came  along  In  his  debate  and 
said,  "I  too  am  young;  I  too  agree  America 
isn't  good  enough;  I  too  believe  we've  got  to 
get  America  going  again;  we've  got  to  keep 
moving  ahead  and  stop  looking  backward." 
"But,"  said  Dick  Nixon,  "the  way  to  do  It 
is  not  to  Increase  the  scope,  the  power,  the 
cost,  the  functions,  and  the  competition  of 
the  Federal  government,  but  the  thing  to 
do  Is  to  give  venture  capital  and  our  com- 
petitive economic  system  a  chance  to  prog- 
ress and  build  America  better  by  the  great 
success  formula  we  have  used  to  get  \is  where 
we  now  are  In  making  America  great."  So 
there  was  a  spirited  debate,  and  both  candi- 
dates made  a  lot  of  sense. 

When  the  issues  were  given  to  the  voters 
of  1060,  how  did  they  vote?     They  ducked 
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them;  they  didn't  answer.  lYue,  by  an  in- 
finitesimal margin  Jack  Kennedy  won — but 
not  by  anything  representing  a  mandate  be- 
cause it  was  by  less  than  1%.  To  make  the 
situation  even  more  i)ecullar,  the  same  people 
who  voted  for  Jack  Kennedy  for  President 
in  that  November  of  1960  on  the  same  ballot 
on  the  same  day  in  the  same  voting  places 
voted  for  a  Congress  dedicated  primarily  to 
the  Nixon  concept — we  ought  to  cut  big  gov- 
ernment down  not  expand  It. 

So  poor  Jack  Kennedy  as  President  for  two 
years  prc^>osed  and  the  CongrcM  disposed. 
He  said  we  ought  to  build  the  government 
bigger,  and  Congress  said  you  ought  to  make 
government  smaller.  A  wonderful  thing 
about  our  system  of  voting  is  that  we  can 
change  our  decisions  every  two  years.  We 
have  a  blelectlon  then  when  the  whole  House 
of  Representatives  Is  up  for  grabs;  a  third 
of  the  Senate  or  more  is  up  for  grabe;  and 
you  can  get  what  you  want  if  you're  not 
satisfied  with  what  you  have. 

So  we  had  the  debate  all  over  In  1962.  Half 
the  people  running  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  In  1962  ran  on  the  program  that  you've 
got  to  give  the  President  more  support.  They 
said,  "Here  U  a  bright  young  man  with  brave 
new  Ideas  who  has  a  new  scheme  for  the 
mission  of  government;  we've  got  to  provide 
him  with  the  money;  we've  got  to  give  him 
the  power;  we've  got  to  give  him  the  person- 
nel so  he  can  get  America  going  again  using 
the  great  engine  of  the  Central  Government. 
We  want  people  who  will  vote  'yes'  when  Jack 
Kennedy  says,  'WUl  you  please  do  this?' " 

The  other  half  of  the  House  and  Senate 
candidates  said,  "Look,  we've  been  holding 
the  Une,  but  Just  barely;  this  Is  a  very  attrac- 
tive fellow;  he's  got  a  lot  of  strange  and  costly 
Ideas  but  Congress  has  held  the  line.  We 
can't  hold  it  alone  much  longer  so  you've  got 
to  give  us  more  support.  You  need  to  have 
more  people  in  Congress  who  believe  their 
funcUon  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  and 
In  the  Senate  is  to  represent  the  people, 
their  attitudes,  their  Ideals,  their  areas  of 
activity,  and  their  convictions  rather  than 
those  who  will  be  Rubber  Stamps  for  the 
White  House.  Send  us  people  who  will  e*y 
no'  to  the  President  and  not  'yes.'  " 

And  what  did  you  do  as  the  voters?  You 
ducked  again.  You  didn't  make  any  deci- 
sions. In  the  body  to  which  I  belong,  you 
Increased  the  percentage  of  thoee  who  said 
we  believe  the  function  of  a  Congress  is  to 
say  "Yes"  when  the  President  says  "Will 
You?"  But  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
you  Increased  by  the  same  margin  the  per- 
centage of  members  of  the  Congress  who 
said,  "We  believe  the  function  of  a  repre- 
sentative body  In  Congress  is  to  screen, 
scrutinize,  criticize,  and  analyze  Presidential 
proposals  so  as  to  relate  them  not  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  big  politicians  In  the  White 
House,  but  to  the  people  in  the  home  pre- 
clncts  of  America.  So  we  had  a  dead  heat 
again  in  1962. 

Then  came  the  awful  tragedy  in  Dallas  and 
the  death  of  Kennedy. 

Then  came  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  we  are 
a  Nation  of  sportsmen.  We  said,  "The  feUow 
Is  entitled  to  a  chance.  He  has  inherited 
the  position  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. Let's  wait  and  see  how  he  oper- 
ates." Which  we  did,  and  nothing  unusual 
or  of  great  significance  happened  until  the 
big  campaign  of  1964.  Just  as  you  had  the 
great  debate  In  1960  and  the  great  hesita- 
tion In  1962,  you  had  the  great  "second  look" 
coming  up  in  1964.  But  we  didn't  take  it  I 
It  resulted  In  a  campaign  without  a  real 
clash  of  Issues, 

We  remember  that  campaign.  I  believe 
the  campaign  between  Nixon  and  Kennedy 
was  the  best  and  most  responsible  and  most 
erudite  that  we've  ever  had  In  American 
history— meeting  each  other  on  television, 
debating  the  issues,  a  clear-cut  cleavage  be- 
tween   perfectly    defensible    and    patriotic 
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American  proposals.  It  was  a  wonderful 
campaign — a  genuine  credit  to  all  Americans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  Presidential 
campaign  on  both  sides  which  we  have  ever 
had  to  my  knowledge  was  in  1964.  There  you 
had  Barry  Goldwater  on  the  one  hand  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  on  the  other  hand  trying 
to  see  who  could  scare  most  of  the  American 
voters  Into  voting  one  way  or  the  other — no 
debate  of  the  basic  Issues,  no  statements  on 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  no  consistent 
analysis  of  program,  no  wllllngneee  to  face 
each  other  in  debate,  just  a  bunch  of  hob- 
goblins waving  wands  and  scaring  voters. 
Lyndon  had  more  Witch  Doctors  on  his  side 
than  we  had,  so  he  won!  They  should  have 
conducted  that  campaign  on  Halloween 
night  rather  than  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  November  I 

In  1064,  there  was  a  big  evasion  of  our 
basic  decisions,  so  we're  still  debating  the 
Issues — do  you  want  to  have  big  government 
and,  if  so,  how  big,  how  embracing,  bow 
strong,  how  costly?  Should  there  be  a  Uttle 
niche  left  for  you  as  a  private  citizen  to  make 
some  decisions  of  your  own?  I  don't  know 
what  America  wants.  But  weTe  going  to 
Qjxd  out  the  answers  to  these  questions,  you 
and  I,  pretty  soon. 

We  didn't  learn  very  much  for  that  matter 
in  1966  about  the  direction  most  Americans 
want  oxxr  Country  to  take.  There  was  a  tra- 
ditional pull-back  to  the  Republican  Party; 
there  was  a  natural  movement  toward  con- 
servative government;  but  then  you  had  this 
reckless  spending  program  and  the  surge  of 
Inflation  for  some  time  and  people  were  be- 
coming weary  of  it.  However,  it  was  not  a 
decisive  gesture  In  conclusive  terms.  A  sig- 
nificant number  voted  for  a  "slow  down," 
but  the  House  and  Senate  remain  In  control 
of  the  party  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate  by  almost  a  two-to-one  margin.  So 
we  face  up  now  to  the  years  ahead — 1068, 
1970.  Perhaps  In  the  election  campaign  of 
1972  that's  still  going  to  be  the  same  basic, 
undecided  issue :  How  big  should  the  Central 
Government  grow? 

It  Isn't  strictly  and  always  the  issue  be- 
tween our  two  political  parties,  but  it  Is 
an  issue  always  between  two  points  of  view. 
You  see  you  have  a  lot  of  people  down  In 
Washington.  1  regret  to  say,  who  belong  to 
my  fraternity  and  vote  In  the  Senate,  and 
I  like  them  as  friends,  but  who  have  nothing 
but  complete  distrust  of  folks  In  businesses 
like  yours.  And  you  should  know  it.  be- 
cause I  think  the  average  proud  American 
will  fight  back  when  some  politician  whose 
salary  he  pays  say  he  is  so  dishonest,  so 
corrupt,  BO  Ignorant,  or  so  greedy  that  you 
need  a  government  gauleiter  looking  over 
his  shoulder  to  make  him  a  decent  citizen. 
We  have  some  of  that  kind  of  people  in 
Washington,  and  they  are  there  because 
you  put  them  there.  And  when  you  put 
a  few  more  of  them  there,  they  will  be  look- 
ing over  every  shoulder  because  you've  asked 
them  to.  But  you  must  maiUXest  more 
confidence  in  yourselves  because  for  over 
twenty  years  most  of  the  members  of  the 
private  sector  of  this  Country  have  been 
Insulted  by  people  In  Jobs  like  mine  and  the 
answer  has  been  nolo  contendere.  You 
haven't  fought  back!  And  I  don't  know  how 
you  protect  a  way  of  life  when  those  en- 
joying it  most  and  profiting  from  it  beat 
fail  to  defend  It  vigorovisly. 

You  know  far  better  than  I  whether  you 
have  a  defensible  industry,  and  defensible 
procedures  that  justify  your  fighting  back. 
If  you  have,  nobody  else  in  this  whole  wide 
world  is  going  to  protect  people  who  won't 
fight  for  themselves.  I  tell  you  that  in 
complete  candor  and  honesty  because  I 
believe  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
great  Industry  which  you  have  built. 

So  here  we  are.  In  the  next  three  elec- 
tions I  think  the  decision  will  be  made.  It 
has  almost  got  to  be  made,  you  see,  because 
we  are  part  of  a  world  trend. 


I  think  actually  that  TMG  has  done  more 
damage  to  the  freedoms  of  the  world  in  the 
last  ten  years  or  twenty  years  tlian  that 
murderous  explosive  TNT  without  ever  shed- 
ding bloodshed.  TMG — Too  Much  Govern- 
ment. Too  few  officials  having  too  much 
control  over  too  many  people  for  too  long  a 
time — That's  TMG.  That  was  Hitler.  That 
was  Stalin.  That's  Koeygln.  That's  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  That's  aU  the  dictators  right  and 
left  and  down  the  middle  that  the  world 
has  produced. 

People  have  let  them  have  too  much  power 
too  long! 

Now  we  haven't  done  that  yet  in  this  Coim- 
try.  We  haven't  made  the  decision.  But  all 
I  can  say  to  you  in  strict  honesty  is  some- 
thing that  you  know  for  yourself.  That  la 
that  while  we  have  not  moved  to  the  same 
degree  that  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  all  around  have  moved  In  downgrading 
people  in  the  private  sector  and  building  up 
the  power  of  people  holding  public  Jobs,  we 
have,  unhappily,  steadily,  moved  in  that  same 
direction.  How  much  further  should  we  go? 
I  don't  know.  And  you  don't  know.  Because 
America  has  proven  In  election  after  election 
after  election  that  it  doesn't  know.  And  so 
we've  got  to  decide  tor  ourselves  what  we 
want,  and  we  must  do  it  soon. 

I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  I  was 
privileged  to  visit  Turkey  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  At  a  big  state 
dinner,  among  the  people  that  I  saw  was  a 
very  Interesting  Turk  by  the  name  of  Isad 
Siuner,  who  was  head  of  the  biggest  banking 
house  in  Turkey  as  weU  as  holding  a  minis- 
terial post  in  Ankara.  Those  of  you  who 
have  visited  Turkey  or  studied  Turkish  his- 
tory know  about  that  great  banking  house. 
He  was  my  dinner  companion.  After  that, 
we  went  up  to  his  room  and  had  a  long  visit, 
and  I  said,  "Let  me  ask  you  something,  Mr 
Minister.  Tell  me  what  kind  of  economic 
and  political  system  do  you  have  in  Turkey? 
Is  it  a  Socialistic  system  as  so  much  of  the 
Eastern  world  has?  Is  It  private  enterprise? 
What  is  your  basic  economic  and  political 
system?"  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Well, 
let  me  teU  you.  We  have  worked  out  a 
formula  in  Turkey  whereby  we  try  both  sys- 
tems, and  we  try  them  in  the  same  Industry. 
Half  of  the  textile  industry  in  Turkey  Is 
owned  by  private  entrepreneurs,  private  in- 
dustries; and  the  other  half  is  owned  by  the 
pubUc  as  a  socialistic  endeavor  run  by  the 
government.  It's  a  yardstick  system— one 
half  watching  the  other.  Half  of  the 
tobacco  Industry  is  run  by  the  fwivate  sector 
and  half  by  the  public  sector." 

I  then  said  to  him  with  that  great  capac- 
ity we  Americans  have  to  offer  free  advice 
wherever  we  go  at  any  time,  "Well,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm  imperti- 
nent, but  really  as  an  old  college  professor 
of  political  science  and  economics  and  a 
former  private  businessman,  let  me  point  out 
to  you  that  what  you  are  doing  over  here 
is  to  invite  the  worst  results  of  both  sys- 
tems— and  you  get  the  benefits  of  neither." 
I  said.  "I  will  admit  Socialism  will  work  in  a 
society  where  people  are  wlUlng  to  forfeit 
their  freedoms,  and  in  a  society  that  is 
willing  to  let  a  group  of  poUtlclans  begin 
dlrectUig  and  dictating  everybody's  lives. 
Socialism  can  provide  some  advantages 
to  some  people  under  those  condi- 
tions. As  a  private  entrepreneur  myself 
and  a  former  businessman,  I  know  what  the 
private  enterprise  can  produce  and  provide. 
But  when  you  have  the  two  in  the  same 
Industry  together,  you  stultify  them  both. 
The  fellow  in  pubUc  office  and  the  socialistic 
enterprise  in  his  part  of  the  textile  Industry 
is  reluctant  to  start  an  innovation  such  as 
putting  In  a  new  machine  or  as  to  adopt 
a  new  form\Ua  because,  if  he  tries  It  and 
falls,  he  Is  In  trouble  and  the  private  sector 
can  demonstrate  how  much  faiore  efficient 
and  effective  it  is.    So  the  public  operator 
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goes  along  with  what  he  has.  And  In  the 
private  sector  they  are  also  unwilling  to  start 
any  Innovations  or  any  new  procedures  ot 
methods  which  are  going  to  make  them  emi- 
nently more  successful  than  the  public  sector 
because  they  know  If  they  do  the  politicians 
who  control  the  purse  will  come  in  and  buy 
them  up  and  take  them  over  so  as  to  put 
them  out  of  business." 

Then  In  that  perfectly  wonderfxxl  manner 
that  our  European  friends  have  of  cutting 
an  American  tourist  down  to  knee-pants  size 
with  just  a  few  words,  he  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "Well,  my  friend,  but  of  coiirse  we  know 
all  that  I  Of  course  we  know  all  that,  but 
you  forget  that  Turkey  Is  a  little  country 
of  30  million  people  living  In  a  world  In 
which  practically  half  of  the  world  Is  social- 
ized and  communlzed  and  run  by  politicians 
and  in  which  half  the  world  is  run  by  private 
enterpfrlse  as  you  enjoy  It  In  the  USA  and 
you  are  locked  In  a  cold  war  against  each 
other.  We  dont  know  which  side — which 
system — is  going  to  win,  but  when  one  or 
the  other  of  them  does  win,  we  will  have  had 
experience  In  both  systems  and  are  ready 
to  take  over  I"  Smart  Turk,  that  fellow  1 
Smart  Turk! 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  Isn't  a  political 
presentation  because  as  I  am  free  to  confess, 
we  have  Republicans,  not  many  but  some, 
who  share  with  others  that  I  know  the  dis- 
trust of  you,  the  public — the  taxpayer,  the 
businessman — who  won't  fight  back  when 
government  Intrudes  Into  your  Interests. 
So  you  have  them  in  both  political  parties. 

But  we  do  have  two  parties  In  this  Coun- 
try which  are  sharply  divided  on  these  Is- 
suee.  and  each  of  you  belongs  to  one  of 
them.  Once  you  decide  where  you  are,  you 
ought  to  do  something  about  It,  in  my  opin- 
ion. You've  got  one  political  party  you  can 
identify  by  calling  It  the  FOF,  and  the  other 
party  is  the  FGL.  Each  of  you  Is  a  non-duea 
paying  member  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
POP's  are  the  Federal  Government  Plrsters 
and  the  PQL's  are  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Iiasters — there  are  good  people  In  both 
groupings.  Want  to  help  people  In  the 
slums?  Want  to  help  111  people  get  healthy? 
Want  to  help  people  have  better  homes,  bet- 
ter transportation,  better  schools,  cleaner 
air,  and  less  crime  In  the  streets?  The 
question  is  where  do  you  stop?  When  you 
discover  a  problem,  do  you  blow  the  whistle 
and  call  a  government  office  and  say,  "Uncle 
Sam,  we've  got  a  problem,  send  the  troops." 
Or  do  you  try  to  do  something  about  It  In 
your  own  community?  Or  through  the 
private  sector,  or  In  the  county,  or  In  the 
State?  The  question  of  where  do  you  be- 
gin In  solving  this  tremendous  array  of  prob- 
lems we  have  In  this  Country  now  Is :  Do  you 
call  the  Federal  Government  flnt,  or  the 
Federal  Government  last? 

Look  aroimd  you  at  the  problems  we've 
got  to  solve,  and  these  are  genuine  problems. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  housing? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  slimi  clear- 
ance? What  about  air  pollution?  What 
about  water  pollution?  What  about  homes 
for  the  aged?  What  about  hospitals  for  the 
ailing,  schools  for  the  youngsters?  In- 
creased social  security  benefits  for  all?  How 
about  the  people  who  write  us  every  day  and 
say,  "This  medicare  thing  isn't  what  it  U 
cracked  up  to  be.  My  trouble  is  in  my  feet, 
or  with  my  eyesight,  or  my  hearing,  and 
Tm  not  getting  any  help."  What  about  the 
people  who  write  ua  about  you  saying, 
"Medicare  isn't  doing  what  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  do,  and  It's  still  costing  me  too 
much  for  medicine,  pills,  and  drugs!  Why 
can't  Uncle  Sam  make  the  drugs  and  pro- 
duce them  more  economically?"  You 
know — like  we  deliver  the  mall  with  a  poet- 
man — It's  gotten  slower  now,  of  course,  than 
It  used  to  be  when  we  had  smoke  signals 
and  moved  our  mail  by  pony  express  in  this 
Country.  What  a  wonderfully  expensive 
business  the  Poet  Office  has  become!  There 
is  our  brand  of  American  socialism  at  work  I 


I  went  down  last  week  with  Lawrence 
O'Brien  and  celebrated  the  issuance  of  a  new 
Voice  of  America  stamp  because  it  was  my 
bill  that  set  up  the  Voice  of  America  and 
his  Department  that  produced  the  stamp. 
He  is  no  better  or  no  worse  than  any  other 
Postmaster  General;  but  let  me  tell  you  about 
this  postal  business  we  Americans  run  at 
such  a  great  annual  financial  loss. 

There  you've  got  a  business  which  you 
fellows  ought  to  own!  There  is  a  good  busi- 
ness becavise  you  not  only  have  a  monopoly 
legalized,  nobody  can  go  into  competition 
with  you;  but  If  he  ever  tries  to  do  It  himself 
by  making  a  stamp  of  his  own,  you  put  him 
In  Jail!  The  people  have  to  come  to  you 
and  pay  the  price  that  you  ask  for  the 
merchandise  you  are  selling.  They  can't  buy 
it  anywhere  else  In  the  world  and  yet  we're 
going  Into  the  red  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  year.  I  guarantee  if  they'd  sell 
that  Poet  Office  Department  to  J.  C.  Penney, 
he'd  reduce  the  price  of  stamps  and  make  a 
profit  out  of  it ! 

I  want  to  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I'm 
not  in  favor  of  doing  that — Td  vote  against 
it.  I'd  vote  against  It  for  this  reason:  I  think 
we  have  to  keep  the  American  postal  system 
where  it  is  to  hold  up  before  Americans  gen- 
erally the  awful  spectacle  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  we  start  to  socialize  Amer- 
ica generally !  That's  a  good  example  of  state 
socialism;  there  It  Is,  I  coxildn't  find  a  better 
one. 

So  here  we  are  divided  up  into  Federal 
Government  Flrstera  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment Lasters!  I  don't  want  to  leave  you 
without  a  suggestion.  Let  me  suggest  what 
I  think  you  could  do,  not  as  Republicans,  not 
as  Democrats,  but  as  people  with  whom  I 
am  in  competition  because  we  politicians  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  every  single  prod- 
uct I  see  represented  here  tonight.  You  can't 
say  that  it  can't  happen  to  you  but  we're 
working  at  it  pretty  hard.  I  heard  about 
a  fellow  the  other  day  who  had  Just  had  an 
operation  from  a  socialized  doctor.  He  had 
gotten  Into  a  government  hospital.  He  was 
in  the  recovery  room  and  when  he  awakened 
he  found  a  sign  on  his  desk  and  the  sign 
said,  "Quiet  Please.  This  is  a  Federal  project. 
Your  tax  dollars  are  at  work  here  I" 

What  Inducement,  you  might  ask,  has  a 
fellow  from  a  country  state  like  South  Da- 
kota for  protecting  the  right  of  people  that 
package  their  merchandise  and  properly  label 
it?  And  sell  it  at  a  profit?  And  manufac- 
ture their  own  drugs?  Why  In  heavens 
name  shovild  I  be  concerned  If  you're  not? 
It's  yovir  business,  not  mine.  We^have  no 
such  business  plants  In  South  H^akota^— 
I  sometimes  wonder  If  there  Is  any  relation- 
ship between  that  fact  and  the  reason  our 
people  are  so  healthy!  I  simply  want  to 
point  out  that  this  Is  the  decision  of  the  dec- 
ade.    What  do  you  want  to  do  about  it? 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  what  you  might 
think  Is  a  horrible  example,  but  I  think  It 
Is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  what  you 
can  do  to  make  your  Influence  felt  on  the 
basic  decisions  of  our  times.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  political  organization  opera- 
ting in  America  today  was  organized  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Walter  Reuther  and 
Sidney  Hlllman.  They  discovered  that  under 
our  electoral  college  system  the  votes  of  the 
people  In  twenty  big  American  cities  in 
twelve  states  could  determine  the  electoral 
college  vote  In  the  U.S.A.  and  that  they 
coTild  nominate  and  elect  a  President.  They 
then  organized  a  political  machine  for  get- 
ting the  people  in  those  areas  to  the  polls 
m  big  enough  numbers  to  win.  I  salute 
them  on  having  done  a  tremendous  Job  of 
it.  Walter  Reuther's  cult,  the  Committee  on 
Political  Education  (COPE),  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
Is  a  much  more  effective  political  machine  in 
America  today  than  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  which  controls  the  House  by 
three  to  two,  the  Senate  by  two  to  one,  the 
Departments  of  Government  completely,  the 


White  House  and  the  Vice  Presidency.  And 
Its  Influence  is  being  reflected  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  of  Judges  appointed 
by  the  Presidents  COPE  has  helped  to  elect. 
Those  are  the  facts,  and  of  course.  Big  La- 
bor's  COPE  Just  has  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  We 
raised  a  million  dollars  at  a  Republican  din- 
ner In  Washington  last  night,  but  we  didn't 
get  many  votes — that's  the  trouble.  We 
just  got  some  money  In  our  campaign  kitty. 
We're  so  completely  out-numbered  In  Wash- 
ington, of  coiirse,  that  COPE  has  completely 
outscored  us  in  most  recent  elections. 

How  about  Walter  Reuther's  political  cult? 
It  is  not  an  Illegal  thing  because  the  Court 
said  It's  legal  for  him  to  collect  the  money 
from  the  Union  members  that  he  uses  In 
these  campaigns.  I  think  the  Court  was 
wrong,  but  if  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  all 
the  decisions  I  think  the  Court  has  made 
that  are  wrong,  I'd  be  here  imtU  tomorrow 
morning  at  breakfast  time!  I  agree  that 
what  the  Court  says  is  legal  because  in  terms 
of  our  public  procedures  the  Constitution  is 
what  the  Court  says  It  is.  They  say  It  Is  all 
right  for  Reuther  to  recruit  these  dollars 
from  the  workers  and  build  his  political 
organization.  I  don't  care  where  you  oome 
from.  I  say  to  you  that  Walter  Reuther's 
COPE  has  more  political  operatives  on  full- 
pay  tonight  In  your  State  than  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  combined.  I  salute 
him  for  it.  While  he  supports  and  proposes 
programs  with  which  I  disagree,  I  recognize 
that  under  our  American  system  you  give  the 
rewards  to  those  who  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully strive  for  them. 

For  example,  Medicare  was  bom  at  a  Labor 
Day  meeting  in  Cadillac  Square  in  Detroit. 
Michigan,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Wal- 
ter Reuther  where  every  Democratic  pK>ten- 
tial  Presidential  candidate  that  year  stood 
up  and  took  the  bow  in  public — where  you 
heard  him  and  I  heard  him  say  and  It's  re- 
corded in  the  papers — "III  go  along  with 
Medicare."  Maybe  that  program  was  de- 
sirable— maybe  not;  but  that's  not  the  issue 
I  point  out.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to 
that  Labor  Day  "Pledging  Ceremony"  as 
another  Illustration  of  the  political  power 
of  COPE. 

If  my  assumption  is  correct,  and  we  have 
the  right  people  running  the  buslnessee  of 
this  Country,  I  submit  In  all  sincerity  you 
people  should  then  have  and  exercise  more 
political  authority  and  Influence  than  you 
do.  If  I  am  wrong,  and  Big  Labor  Is  smarter 
and  has  better  judgment  and  represents  the 
real  genius  of  America,  perhaps  its  leaders 
should  be  managing,  owning,  and  o]>erating 
the  great  industries  of  this  Country  and  the 
rest  of  us  should  be  working  under  their 
direction.  It  sometimes  appears  we  are  com- 
ing pretty  close  to  that  In  the  political  affairs 
of  otir  Country.  I  must  believe,  however, 
that  thoee  running  the  busineeses  have  as 
much  Intelligence  to  project  themselves  as 
Walter  Reuther  and  his  group  have  to  pro- 
mote themselves.  I  must  believe  that,  so 
I  also  believe  the  great  private  sector  has  a 
contribution  to  make  politically  but  that 
we've  simply  been  out-maneuvered,  out- 
worked, and  out-organized.  I  don't  com- 
plain about  that.  I  don't  condemn  Reuther 
and  Labor  for  what  he  has  done.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  it,  but  I  point  out  to  you 
that  the  private  sector  is  not  going  to  win 
sitting  down.  There  is  no  future  in  hoping 
for  someone  else  to  save  you.  You  are  going 
to  win  only  by  utilizing  your  genius,  your 
ability,  yoxir  money,  and  your  talent,  orga- 
nizing and  flghtlng  for  thoee  things  in  which 
you  believe.  And  then  the  great  debate  of 
our  decade  will  be  decided.  In  my  opinion,  by 
the  good  Judgment  of  a  majority  of  aU 
Americans  voting  in  the  next  few  elections. 

I  Just  happen  to  believe  myself,  and  I'm 
not  trying  to  proselyte  you  or  to  convince 
you,  but  as  a  South  Dakota  boy,  I  Just  hap- 
pen to  personally  believe  that  America  did 
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not  get  to  be  the  greatest  Coimtry  In  the 
world  by  doing  everything  all  wrong  I  Some 
place  In  our  system  there  Is  something  worth 
preserving.  I  happen  to  beUeve  that  a  sys- 
tem of  economics  and  politics  which  has 
solved  every  prodigious  problem  of  our  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  time  up  to  now 
can  solve  the  problems  which  we  now  con- 
front if  we  give  it  a  chance — ^If  we  adapt  its 
great  success  formula  to  the  problems  of 
today.  That  makes  me,  I  suppose,  a  Federal 
Oovernment  Laster.  and  so  I  am;  but  It  Is  so 
hard  for  me  to  believe,  for  example,  that  our 
great  railroad  companies  could  fling  the  rails 
from  the  AUantic  to  the  Pacific  and  develop 
a  great  transcontinental  railroad  system  and 
then  tell  them  they  are  not  smart  enough  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  move  commuters  from 
New  Haven  to  New  York! 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least  I  think  we 
ought  to  devise  some  kind  of  incentive  tax- 
ation or  develop  some  other  kind  of  govern- 
ment incentive  to  encourage  the  private  sec- 
tor to  TRY— to  see  If  they  couldn't  build  that 
little  pip-squeak  suburban  commuter  rail- 
road,  after  they  build  one  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  AUantic.    I  think  the  same  thing  la 
true   In  many  other  areas   where   we  have 
problems  which  need  solving.    I  think  the 
Country  which  has  been  able  to  build  and 
Install  more  bathtubs  In  its  hutory  than  aU 
the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the  world  com- 
bined ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out  a  way 
for  putting  bathtubs  in  houses  that  dont 
have  them  now  without  paying  subsidized 
rent  to  the  tenant  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayer!    I'd  like  to  see  us  try  it  by  oiir 
established    private    enterprise   success   for- 
mula—that's   all.    I'll    accept    the    welfare 
state  verdict  If  we  cant  do  it  in  the  private 
sector.    In  that  event,  perhaps  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  do  It— Just  as  you're  going  to 
have  to  accept  the  verdict  If  you  can't  pro- 
duce what  the  people  need  and  want  In  your 
areas  of  economic   activity.    But,   last  and 
not  first.    First  we  should  know  the  answer 
to  "what  can  you  do"?    I  wish  I  could  say 
It— but  I  wouldn't  say  it  if  it  were  true  and 
I  wouldn't  say  it  if  I  could— but  the  answer 
to  your  problem  is  not  to  organize  a  new 
political  party  nor  to  assume  automatically 
either  one  of  our  political  parties  will  save 
you   without   your    help.    This   is    a    non- 
partisan meeting  and  such  a  statement  would 
not  be  the  truth.    But  you  can  do  something 
If  you  want  to,  and  I'll  leave  you  with  a 
specific  suggestion  as  we  close. 

All  I  ask  tonight  is  that  you  get  Into  this 
fight  for  Freedom— that  you  Just  don't  sit 
around  kibitzing  the  biggest  contest  of  your 
lives— the  outcome  meaning  more  to  your 
famUlee  and  your  futxire  than  anything  else 
you  can  describe  or  designate.  Get  Into  this 
decision-making  business  on  one  side  or  the 
other- that's  up  to  you— but  I  implore  you 
not  to  just  sit  out  the  showdown  decision  of 
our  lives.  Ill  tell  you  how  you  can  get  In 
effectively. 

If  you're  a  Federal  Government  Flrster,  If 
you  share  the  suspicions  of  many  people  In 
my  fraternity  about  the  honesty  and  the 
ethics  and  the  good  behavior  of  your  com- 
petitor, get  In  on  the  side  of  the  Federal 
Government.    If  you  really  believe  In  Big 
Brother  Government,  try  to  put  your  own 
Ideological  blood  brother  In  charge!    To  do 
that,  you  can  send  a  $10  check  to  COPE;  the 
address  is  Solidarity  House,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan; and  Reuther  will  enjoy  your  support,  be 
glad  to  get  It,  and  he'll  spend  It  effecUvely. 
There  are  however  also  some  organizations 
that  you  can  Join  on  the  other  side  if  you  are 
a  Federal  Government  Laster.    Ill  mention 
only  one  because  it  is  one  that  I  know  is  hon- 
orably led;  I  know  that  In  the  1964  election 
contest  and  In  the  last  election  also  where 
COPE  was  challenged  directly  by  this  organi- 
zation, the  organization  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion defeated   the  COPE  candidates  about 
seventy  percent  of  the  time.    Sometimes  Re- 
publicans were  elected  and  sometimes  Dem- 
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ocrats,  but  they  were  aU  FOLs.  I  refer  to 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  or- 
ganized by  Admiral  Ben  MorreU  who  headed 
the  Sea  Bees  during  the  War.  Ben  MorreU 
was  chairman  at  one  time  of  the  Board  of 
Jones  Laughlln  Steel  Oompany  in  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania.  A  great  American,  MorreU 
said,  "I  at  least  want  to  give  Americans  who 
want  to  protect  our  great  success  formula 
a  place  to  which  they  can  spend  their  money 
where  it  wUl  be  used  In  a  political  campaign 
by  the  same  kind  of  political  experts  that 
Walter  Reuther  and  COPE  employ."  If  you 
want  to  Join  that  effort,  send  »10  to  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action,  20  E  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  or.  If  you  prefer,  you 
have  a  club  of  your  own.  It  is  caUed  the 
Business  Industrial  PoUtlcal  Action  Commit- 
tee, run  by  Bob  Hvunphrles  of  this  city  and 
located  at  14  W.  29th  Street.  It  is  newer 
and  less  tictlve  In  campaigns,  but  it  is  mov- 
ing In  the  same  direction  as  ACA. 

Each  of  you  shoiUd  decide  which  side  you 
are  on.  Are  you  In  fact  a  FGF-er  or  a 
FGL-er?  Do  you  desire  to  be  a  decision- 
maker or  are  you  content  to  be  a  decision- 
taker?  That  choice  is  up  to  you.  You  can 
sign  up  and  help  decide  America's  destiny,  or 
you  can  sit  out  the  contest  and  accept  what 
others  decide.  Either  COPE  or  ACA  wiu  wel- 
come your  support.  One  or  the  other  must 
fairly  closely  represent  your  point  of  view 
and  your  hopes  for  the  future.  Both  groups 
are  energetically  and  eSectively  led.  Be- 
cause I  beUeve  in  the  fundamental  issues  of 
our  lives,  it  is  always  better  to  fight  and  try 
even  though  you  lose  than  to  remain  neutral 
and  ineffective  in  determining  the  outcome  I 
urge  you  to  get  into  Freedom's  fight  as  we 
face  up  to  America's  future  In  the  full  reali- 
zation that  when  we  flnaUy  reach  an  en- 
during decision  for  the  U.S.A.  It  wlU  be  a 
result  likely  to  be  emulated  by  self-governing 
people  everywhere  around  the  World. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT  ON  HIS- 
TORICAL CONTRIBUTION  OP  WIL- 
LIAM MANCHESTER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  four  articles  which  have  been 
published  In  the  press  recently,  tliree  In 
Texas  newspapers  and  one  In  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper,  evaluating  the  his- 
torical contribution  of  Mr.  William  Man- 
chester. 

Mr.  Larry  Howell  comments  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Mr.  Leonard  San- 
ders comments  for  the  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  and  an  unsigned  editorial  Is 
the  contribution  of  the  AbUene  Reporter- 
News. 

The  editor  of  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  Mr.  Newbold  Noyes,  comments  for 
that  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  6, 1967] 

Quits  a  Yakn — Hktobt  AccoaoiKa  to 

Manchester 


(By  Larry  Howell) 

The  Kennedys,  of  all  people,  should  have 
no  quarrel  with  "The  Death  of  a  President," 
WUUam  Manchester  merely  did  what  he  was 
asked  to  do — come  up  with  an  account  of  the 
assassination  from  the  Kennedy  point  of  view. 
This  he  did.  In  647  pages  of  sUigle-mlndedly 
dedicated  prose. 

Trouble  is,  the  Manchester  book  was  pre- 
maturely described  by  some  source  as  "defin- 
itive and  objective."  At  this  point  the 
principals  should  have  Issued  a  flat  denial, 
had  a  good  laugh  and  let  It  go  at  that.  Ob- 
jectivity does  not  stretch  to  cover  the  form- 
ing of  a  conclusion— that  the  Kermedys  and 
the  Irish  mafia  should  emerge  with  spotless 


white  hats — and  then  the  gathering  of  «pe- 
cmc  InformaUon  to  back  up  that  conclusion. 
Instead,  the  Kennedys  and  Manchester  ap- 
parenUy  started  beUevlng  the  press-agent 
noUces.  The  widow  complained  that  some 
of  Manchester's  revelations  were  too  Intimate 
even  for  "authorized"  history.  And  the  In- 
dignant author  yelped  back  that  the  family 
was  trying  to  trespass  on  his  role  as  historian 
In  chief. 

TraglcaUy,  perhaps,  the  book  has  been  af- 
forded a  prominence  it  shoiUd  not  have  de- 
served. The  most  comprehensive  study  of 
the  assassination  is  still  the  Warren  Com- 
mission Report,  with  whose  findings  Man- 
chester totaUy  agrees. 

Whafs  new  In  Manchester's  book  Is  what 
he  was  commissioned  to  teU  the  world— what 
the  Kennedys  did,  what  they  said  and  what 
they  thought.  It  Is  obvious  that  somebody 
went  overboard  here,  for  what  comes  out  is 
a  sort  of  unfortunate  cross  between  a  True 
Confessions  article  and  a  Greek  moraUty  play 
In  the  latter,  everything  in  the  play  U 
rtther  hero  or  vUlaln;  there  are  no  In- 
betweens.  The  heroes  are  set  upon  by  aU 
sorts  of  adversities— environment,  the  ele- 
ments, even  himmn  nature. 

And  so  It  is  with  the  Kennedys.  Their 
enemies  are  legion,  and  foremost  among 
them  are  Texas  in  general.  Dallas  In  partlc- 
uiM-,  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Secret  Service, 
John  Connally,  The  DaUas  News,  J.  Eduar 
Hoover,  the  Dallas  poUce,  the  weather 

Oh,  yw,  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Both 
he  and  DaUas  are  described  as  Insane  but 
only  in  Oswald's  case  is  this  aUowed  to  be 
an  excuse. 

All  of  this,  taken  In  context  makes  lively 
reading— IX  a  little  laborious  with  all  that 
withering  detaU.  Manchester  definitely  has 
a  way  with  words.  The  clouds  that  parted, 
making  way  for  a  sunlit  parade  through  Dal- 
IM,  are  attributed  not  to  the  Divinity  but  to 
"Kwmedy  weather."     First  things  tet 

TTie  office  workers  who  Uned  Main  Street 
10-deep  weren't  cheering,  weren't  screamlne 
s'^in'Jf  o^^Lr"^  "baying."  (To  serloul 
several  thousand  sincere  weU-wlshem  to  the 

Tr,^TT°'^'*"°'*  ^°^  ^t^  *  «1°K1«  word.) 
In  Houston,  then-vlce-Presldent  Johnson 

was  not  greeting  old  friends  along  the  street. 

he  was  "wandering  off." 

y.^l"f  ^**  P***P'«  °^y  ^eel  deeply  hurt 
Bnt^h  t'^tment  they  get  from  Manchester. 
But  they  can  take  comfort  In  this:  The  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannlca.  It  is  not.  The  book 
U  merely  a  spoon-fed  recitation. 

After  all,  the  whole  nation  has  had  a 
chance  to  read  and  see  Just  about  everything 
S^i?T'  ^^"°  ^  ^  "^ow  about  What  hap! 
?hu^.  H  ?'^'^  ^  '***  November  of  19^; 
fl^«  n"!*""  anaclimax,  and  a  somewhat 
fictionalized  one  at  that.  "wuui, 

JL^^  ^^^^  ^^^^"  ^  another  vlUaln.  Plck- 
th!»^^  "^"^"^  carefully.  Manchester  deduces 
n^tL  ^k"'^*''*  °*""*  Republicanism"  domi- 
nated the  president's  welcoming  committee 
Pact  is,  about  the  only  Republican  In  the 
bunch  was  now  Mayor  Erik  Jonsson  There 
were  several  conservative  Democrats,  and  to 
the  liberals  whom  Manchester  interviewed 
in  DaUas  conservative  and  RepubUcan  are 
synonymous.  ^^ 

But  to  quibble  over  errors  of  fact  is  to  miss 
Manchester's  purpose  entirely.  He  was 
handed  a  point  to  prove,  and  like  any  good 
defense  attorney,  he  did  what  he  could. 

In  retrospect.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Kennedys  got  far  too  upset.  What  it  was 
that  they  objected  to,  only  they  know.  Fw 
the  reader  who  accepts  Manchester's  version 
^  history  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  the 
Kennedys  wlU  forever  be  the  family  rudely 
evicted  from  Camelot.  They  could  have 
asked  for  little  more. 

Other  readers,  however,  may  have  had  the 
benefit  of  "WUUam  Manchester's  Own  Story" 
In  Look  magazine.  It  amounts  to  no  mor» 
than  a  tantrum  In  print,  but  It  does  ahed 
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considerable  llgbt  on  what  manner  ot  m&n 
wrote  this  extraordinary  boolc 

He  would  have  done  well  to  start  with 
"Once  upon  a  time  .  .  ."  and  leave  out  all 
bis  footnotes,  charts  and  maps.  But  of 
course  In  this  day  of  literary  sophistication 
It  would  never  have  passed  for  history. 

Therefore  he  leads  off  with  a  quote  from 
Whitman:  "O  powerful,  western,  fallen  star  I" 

That  fairly  well  says  It.  All  that  remains 
Is  to  assess  how  well  he  carried  out  the 
theme.  By  any  yardstick,  he  did  his  Job 
admirably. 

And  If  the  author  will  accept  a  compli- 
ment from  the  state  about  which  he  has  so 
m.ucb  to  say: 

Bill  Manchester,  you've  spun  quite  a  yarn. 

[From  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Apr. 

9.  1967] 

Mancrxster   Good,  Awtui. 

(By  Leonard  Sanders) 

William   Manchester's   long-awaited   "The 

Death   of  a  President."   released  Friday,  Is 

both  a  success  and  a  failure. 

As  a  best-seller,  the  book  will  more  than 
gratify  those  seeking  to  relive  that  stlll- 
Incredible  weekend.  Manchester's  account  Is 
a  powerful,  gripping  narrative,  far  better 
than  fiuiyone  would  expect  from  the  prepub- 
llcatlon  hassle,  or  from  the  slashed-up  ver- 
sion In  Look  magazine. 

But  In  Manchester's  avowed  piupose  of 
supplying  history  with  an  "ofBclal"  account 
of  the  tragedy,  the  book  is  a  complete  failure. 
History  will  have  to  wait — as  It  usually  does. 
The  flaws  that  place  "The  Death  of  a  Presi- 
dent" on  a  lower  plane  are  Inherent  in  the 
book's  background,  Manchester's  approach, 
and  In  the  writing  Itself. 

The  many,  much-publicized  errors  of  fact 
might  have  been  surmounted.  Pew  books  of 
this  size  and  scope  could  escape  such  human 
shortcomings.  They  could  have  been  cor- 
rected in  subsequent  editions. 

More  serious  is  the  fact  that  throughout, 
Manchester  Is  Incapable  of  objective  treat- 
ment. He  so  warns  in  his  foreword.  But  he 
does  not  warn  of — nor  seem  to  realize — the 
extent  to  which  this  emotional  Involvement 
clouds  most  every  page. 

The  basic  flaw  in  the  book  goes  even  be- 
yond this. 

Manchester's  approach  In  many  Instances 
Is  that  of  historical  Action.  His  re-creation 
of  some  scenes  is  effective.  Presumably,  he 
has  talked  with  the  principals  Involved  and 
knows  what  they  saw,  what  they  felt,  etc. 
(although  several  listed  among  "author's  In- 
terviews" say  they  did  not  discuss  the  as- 
sassination with  Manchester).  But  when 
Manchester  puts  thoughts  into  President 
Kennedy's  mind — and  Oswald's — they  are 
plainly  conjecture. 

In  one  such  fictional  interpolation  on  facts, 
Manchester  retraces  Oswald's  trip  to  Irving 
on  the  eve  of  the  assassination.  He  relates 
the  story  of  Marina  Oswald  and  Ruth  Paine 
as  to  what  happened  that  night,  and  con- 
cludes that  Oswald  went  "mad"  while  watch- 
ing "an  old  flinri  of  a  World  War  n  battle"  on 
television,  and  that  "the  total  ecliiwe  of  his 
reason  occurred  shortly  before  9  pjn.  that 
evening,  a  few  minutes  after  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  had  finished  her  brief  Spanish 
speech  in  Houston,  and  while  she  and  the 
President  were  making  their  way  across  the 
crowded  lobby  en  route  to  the  Thomas  din- 
ner." 

Even  the  Warren  Report,  which  attempted 
to  wrap  up  all  loose  ends  as  neatly  as  pos- 
sible, observed:  "No  one  will  ever  know  what 
passed  through  Oswald's  mind  during  the 
week  before  Nov.  22,  1963,"  but  concluded  on 
the  base  of  evidence  that  "he  must  have 
planned  his  attack  at  the  very  latest  prior  to 
Thursday  morning  when  he  spoke  to  Prazler 
for  a  ride  to  Irving  that  night." 

(In  any  event,  the  television  log  that 
night  does  not  Ust  any  World  War  n  battle 
films  or  movies  on  any  of  the  five  area  chan- 


nels   during    the     two-hour    span    beftx'e 
9pjn.) 

It  Is  this  attempt  at  omniscience  that 
must  g^ve  the  dlsceming  reader  pause. 

At  one  point,  Manchester  spends  six  and  a 
half  pages  describing  the  "world"  of  12:21 
pan.  on  that  day — who  was  doing  what,  and 
where.  This  Is  convincing.  Most  people  re- 
member where  they  were,  what  they  were 
doing  on  Nov.  22,  1963.  But  Manchester  then 
moves  into  the  realm  of  the  stopwatch:  "As 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  a  critic  of  the  adminis- 
tration, lifted  a  spoon  at  a  "UN  We  Believe' 
l\incheon  in  New  York,  Steve  Smith,  meeting 
with  an  Ohio  politician  who  had  become  con- 
vinced that  Kennedy  was  going  to  carry  the 
state  next  fall,  was  laying  down  a  knife  in 
lA  Caravelle  restaurant  a  few  blocks  away." 
This  penchant  for  detail  Is  unnecessary 
and  overwhelming,  even  when  not  strained 
to  things  Manchester  could  not  possibly 
know.  Considerable  editing  would  have 
made  the  book  more  effective. 

Yet  some  of  the  book's  most  serious  short- 
comings are  in  Its  omi&slons. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  come  early  as 
Manchester  describes  Kennedy  as  a  "re- 
luctant Texas  tourist"  benevolently  patch- 
ing up  a  political  row  he  felt  Vice  President 
Johnson  should  have  ended.  Kennedy,  Man- 
chester tells  us.  was  "confident  of  a  smash- 
ing reelection"  if  Goldwater  "became  the 
sacrificial  lamb." 

Manchester  portrays  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration as  a  "Camelot"  era,  virtually  devoid 
of  trouble.  He  barely  mentions  Kennedy's 
deep,  paralytic  legislative  difficulties  with 
Congress.  He  does  not  associate  the  tour  of 
Texas  (where  polls  showed  Goldwater  ahead 
for  the  state's  25  electoral  votes),  with  the 
trip  to  Florida  (14  electoral  votes)  earlier  in 
the  week,  or  to  New  York  (43)  before  that. 
Manchester  does  not  serve  history  by  omit- 
ting these  political  aspects — and  that  it  was 
mainly  to  Kennedy's  Interest  that  Texas' 
political  schism  be  mended. 

There  are  other  similar,  inexplicable  omis- 
sions that  serve  Manchester's  purpose  to 
place  Kennedy  in  a  hostile  land.  One,  of 
course,  is  that  It  was  the  Secret  Service,  not 
the  chauvinistic  Texans,  who  put  the  Ken- 
nedys in  the  smaller  suite  at  Hotel  Texas. 

Many  of  the  book's  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected In  news  columns — that  Johnson  did 
not  know  how  to  use  the  suitcase  to  launch 
a  nuclear  attack,  that  O'Donnell  paced  the 
corridor  as  Johnson  was  sworn  In,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Bible — and  others  un- 
doubtedly will  emerge,  for  Manchester  clearly 
Is  an  emotional  and  opinionated  writer. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  despite  these 
fiaws,  "The  Death  of  a  President"  Is  a  com- 
pelling book.  The  description  of  the  assas- 
sination Itself — the  moment  by  moment  de- 
velopment Is  a  dramatic  piece  of  writing. 
Other  portions — the  funeral,  the  "chase"  in- 
volving Caroline  Kennedy,  the  "battle"  in- 
side Parkland  Hospital — are  equally  good. 

President  Johnson  does  not  fare  as  badly 
as  advance  news  stories  have  Indicated. 
Texas  fares  worse. 

Manchester  Is  at  times  obviously  sympa- 
thetic with  Johnson's  position.  The  ani- 
mosities among  the  staff  members  on  the 
filght  back  to  Washington  \indoubtedly 
would  have  emerged  in  a  sudden  corporate 
shift  of  power  under  much  less  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  Manchester  treats  them  In 
that  context. 

His  own  animosities  toward  "that  strange 
country"  are  more  pronounced.  They  emerge 
In  the  adjectives  used  on  Texans  (Valentl: 
"Sammy  Click  In  Sammy's  graduation 
photo;"  a  Parkland  visitor:  "a  thin,  con- 
ceited face;"  Father  Thomas  Cain  of  Dallas: 
"bespectacled  cigar  smoker  with  thinning 
gray  hair  and  a  turkey  gobbler  neck").  He 
lambasted  Dallas  police  for  not  checking 
credentials,  but  a  Port  Worth  official  who 
does  Is  labeled  a  "local  panjandrxim." 

Unfortunately,  the  factual  errors  and 
slanted  writing  make  suspect  some  of  the 


book's  most  valuable  revelations,  llie  con- 
trast In  the  reactions  of  news  personnel  and 
the  Secret  Service,  for  Instance,  are  dis- 
turbing. 

Most  ot  the  Secret  Sendee  did  not  recog- 
nize the  sound  of  rifle  Are.  Manchester 
charges,  because  they  had  never  heard  guns 
from  a  distance.  Merrlman  Smith's  radio- 
phone message  to  tJPI  was  six  minutes  ahead 
of  official  communication,  and  Parkland 
heard  the  news  on  radio  before  receiving 
the  alert  that  the  high-priority  emergency 
was  en  route.  In  describing  the  hospital  de- 
velopments, Manchester  buUds  an  appalling 
indictment  against  the  Secret  Service. 

It  was  Smith's  UPI  bulletin  that  sent  Rob- 
ert McNamara's  flash  warning  to  UB.  mili- 
tary bases  throughout  the  world,  Manchester 
reports.  John  McCone  of  the  CIA  was  get- 
ting his  news  from  Walter  Cronkite — as  later 
did  President  Johnson. 

If  Manchester's  description  of  these  events 
Is  correct — and  the  "if"  is  prompted  only  by 
his  demonstrated  weaknesses — the  book  may 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  future. 
In  retrospect,  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  Man- 
chester was  faced  with  an  Impossible  task. 
And  perhaps  this  Is  the  reason  the  book  Is 
both  a  success  and  a  failure. 

Manchester  has  recalled  that  when  asked 
by  Jacqueline  Kennedy  to  write  the  book,  he 
turned  to  his  secretary  and  said,  "How  can 
I  say  no  to  Mrs.  Kennedy?"  The  secretary 
answered,  "You  can't." 

It  Is  now  known  that  others  did.  because 
of  "the  agreement."  But  Manchester  could 
not — at  least  then.  He  signed  the  agreement 
and  In  effect  was  commissioned  to  write — 
simultaneously — the  "Kennedy  story"  and 
the  "one  complete,  accurate  account."  This 
may  have  been  impossible. 

For  Instance,  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  "hous- 
ing problem"  Is  simply  solved  In  Manches- 
ter's book:  "Harrlman  volunteered  to  move 
his  family  Into  a  hotel  and  turn  his  own 
Georgetown  home  over  to  Mrs.  Kennedy." 
This  apparently  Is  the  way  the  Kennedys  re- 
member it. 

But  In  another  book,  "R.F.K.:  The  Man 
Who  Would  Be  President,"  by  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano,  to  be  published  later  this  month  by 
Putnam,  the  Uicldent  Is  recalled  differently. 

The  Harrlmans  had  Just  remodeled  the 
house,  De  Toledano  says,  and  "Bobby  ap- 
proached him  (Harrlman)  to  ask  if  he  would 
relinquish  It  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  until  she  had 
bought  a  house  of  her  own.  The  Harrlmans 
who  had  Just  moved  In,  were  a  little  reluc- 
tant. Bobby  settled  the  matter  by  announc- 
ing to  the  press  that  Harrlman  had  'offered' 
the  house  to  Jacqueline,  The  Harrlmans 
could  not  contradict  Bobby  without  appear- 
ing boorish  and  hardhearted,  but  relations 
between  them  and  the  Kennedys  were  never 
the  same." 

In  effect,  Manchester  has  written  another 
"version"  of  the  assassination,  as  opinionated 
at  times  as  Mark  Lane's — or  anyone's. 

But  it  is  the  "official"  Kennedy  story — "de- 
spite disclaimers — and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  new  information.  Manchester's  emotional 
Involvement  has  the  partially  redeeming  vir- 
tue of  giving  the  book  vitality. 

"The  Death  of  a  President"  Is  a  good  book, 
a  highly  readable  book,  but  not  a  definitive 
work  of  history. 

[From   the   Abilene    (Tex.)    Reporter-News, 

Apr.  1,  1967] 

MANCm^BTzai  Book  Ebrors  Fault  It  as 

HiSTOBT 

WlUlam  Manchester's  book,  "The  Death  of 
a  President."  goes  on  sale  next  Friday.  Ad- 
vance reviews  this  week  have  disclosed  more 
of  its  contents  than  had  been  previously 
known  from  the  Look  Magazine  serializa- 
tion. 

There  has  been  no  book  like  this  In  this 
century,  but  this  Is  not  necessarily  said  in 
praise.  No  book  has  been  so  conceived— by 
direct  commission  of  a  First  Family,  so  to 
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speak.  No  book  has  been  so  controversial 
from  such  a  unique  set  of  circumstances. 
The  Kennedys,  who  authorized  It,  in  effect 
repudiated  It,  Mrs.  Kennedy  taking  her 
battle  with  the  author,  publisher  and  Look 
Magazine  to  court.  And  the  fact  that  this 
ended  in  an  out-of-court  settlement  does 
not  imply  that  all  that  had  gone  wrong  was 
righted. 

As  Manchester  himself  said  last  week  In 
bis  own  story  on  the  conflict  lb  Look  Maga- 
zine: 

"Once,  we  (he  and  the  Kennedys)  were 
united  by  a  unique  friendship.  But  now, 
very  deep  wounds  have  been  Inflicted.  Even- 
tually, they  will  heal,  but  the  scar  tissue 
will  remain  ugly." 

The  Manchester  book  Is  famous  and  will 
be  in  unprecedented  demand.  But  "cele- 
brated" Is  not  the  word  for  it.  "Notorious" 
perhaps  Is  a  more  appropriate  one,  for  It 
became  so  In  the  angry  battle  that  swirled 
around  it,  and  because  of  the  discrepancies 
In  fact  which  have  thus  far  been  revealed. 

Manchester's  version  of  his  own  book  in 
the  Look  account  reflects,  it  seems,  a  vanity 
on  the  part  of  the  author  which  Is  no  credit 
to  him.  Note  a  pair  of  passages  from  bis 
story:  "...  And  I  needed  no  vindication; 
my  book  would  do  that."  "My  offense  was 
that  I  was  determined  to  give  this  genera- 
tion a  living  history.  .  .  ." 

But  the  book  does  not  deserve  to  stand, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  authentic 
history,  because  of  the  many,  many  gross 
Inaccuracies  already  exposed. 

Even  as  the  book  reviews  appeared  Tues- 
day, new  errors  were  refuted.  The  Defense 
Department  denied,  as  the  book  said,  that  It 
ordered  worldwide  alert  of  the  armed  forces. 
"The  Joint  staff  did  send  a  message  to  the 
commands  Informing  them  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  cautioning  that  tbey  should  be 
especially  on  the  alert.  Routine  posttire  re- 
mained In  effect."  the  Pentagon  said.  Fur- 
ther, the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  denied  that  there  was  a  near 
blackout  of  telephone  service  in  Washington 
which  posed  peril  to  the  government. 

Manchester's  book  Is  vulnerable  as  history 
on  another  score,  his  bitter  assault  on  Dallas. 
History  should  be  objective;  bis  writings  of 
Dallas  are  not. 

Manchester  Is  a  brilliant  writer,  but  writ- 
ing talent  alone  cannot  make  a  book  if  in- 
tegrity through  truth  and  accuracy  Is 
missing. 

The   book    doubtless   will    make    exciting 
reading.     But   the   dlsceming   reader's   en- 
joyment of  It  will  be  restrained  by  wonder 
Ing  bow  much  of  it  can  be  believed. 


[From  the  Simday  Star  (Washington,  D.C.) 

Apr.  9,  1967) 
Mancrestxb's   Book:    An   Exexcxsx   in  Di- 

MKANINO   HiSTOBT 

(By  Newbold  Noyes) 

The  question  before  the  bouse  is:  Why 
Is  this  such  a  bad  book?  It  is  bad — very 
bad — much  worse  than  anyone  would  sus- 
pect on  the  basis  of  the  excerpts  published 
In  "Look."  There  is  a  cimivilatlve  effect  to  Its 
badness.  As  you  get  along  toward  the  end 
of  Its  647  pages,  progressively  assailed  by 
feelings  of  distaste,  you  must  literally  strug. 
gle  to  keep  going. 

Why?  Manchester's  subject,  surely.  Is  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  history,  flUed  with 
personal  meaning  for  us  all.  Lord  knows  he 
has  researched  It  exhaustively.  The  writing 
Is  not  all  that  bed — not  good,  but  adequate. 
What  accounts  for  the  disastrous  result  of 
this  monumental  effort? 

In  the  flrst  place,  there  Is  a  question 
whether  any  book  so  conceived  and  com- 
missioned could  have  succeeded,  "The  Death 
of  a  President."  It  seems  clear,  grew  out  of 
a  remarkable  illusion  on  tbs  part  of  the 
Kennedy  family — the  Illusion  that  there  was 
a  danger  that  people  would  forget.  Of  course 
there  was  no  such  danger.    For  all  who  lived 


through  It,  the  memory  of  November  22, 
1963,  and  the  days  Inunedlately  following 
will  always  be  painfully  green.  Manchester's 
book  will  add  nothing  to  the  memory.  And 
It  cannot  reproduce  the  feel  and  spirit  of 
that  experience  In  a  reader  of  the  future  who- 
did  not  live  through  It. 

Manchester  has  not  merely  failed  to  fix 
the  memory  of  thoee  Kennedy  days.  For 
most  readers,  be  will  pollute  it. 

THI  laNXTTIAX 

One  pollutant  the  book  is  sure  to  add  to 
the  memory  Is  boredom.  Manchester  la  a 
great  man  for  the  minutiae,  and  for  a  while 
the  minutiae  serve  his  purpose  well.  As 
the  narrative  builds  toward  the  moment  of 
the  assassination,  his  close-up,  slow-motion 
technique  develops  tension  and  a  sort  of 
anticipatory  pathos.  The  level  of  interest  Is 
sustained,  roughly,  through  the  retvirn  of 
Air  Force  I  to  Washington;  thereafter  the 
going  becomes  progressively  sticky.  The 
sheer  weight  of  morbid  particulars  becomes 
oppressive.  The  effect  is  not  elevating,  not 
purgative,  but  merely  enervating.  Eventu- 
ally you  find  yourself  not  really  caring  any 
more  about,  let  us  say,  the  trouble  Chief 
Justice  Warren  bad  starting  bis  car  after  the 
funeral — at  why  the  generals  did  not  offer 
Secretary  McNamara  a  coat — or  the  endless 
difficulties  of  soldiers  carrying  the  coffin — 
or  the  minute  personal  reaction  at  every 
stage  of  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Pat  Moynihan, 
"Bunny"  Mellon,  Ben  Bradlee,  Ken  Gal- 
braltb  and  "Stas"  Radzlwlll. 

Manchester  Is  a  name-dropper,  and  his 
view  is  shockingly  snobbish.  He  focuses  on 
a  coterie  of  twenty  or  thirty  insiders,  and 
tells  his  story  through  their  eyes.  With  the 
exception  of  the  widow,  however,  there  was 
nothing  really  remarkable  about  the  behavior 
of  the  people  closest  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  When 
anybody  dies  In  unexpected  drcumstancee, 
the  effect  on  thoee  closely  associated  with 
bim  Is  apt  to  be  devastating.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  an  Immensely  attractive  person  and 
President  of  the  United  States  to  boot;  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  Immediate 
circle  of  friends  would  react  casually  to  bis 
murder.  Yet  Manchester  seems  to  think  be 
can  establish  for  the  rest  of  us  the  dimen- 
sions erf  this  historic  tragedy  by  dwelling  on 
the  sadness,  bitterness  and  frustration  of  the 
Inner  White  House  circle. 

It  Is  quite  the  other  way  around:  What 
was  remarkable,  what  did  establish  the  di- 
mensions of  the  event,  was  the  fact  that  this 
personal  response  was  shared  by  the  whole 
nation.  It  Is  much  more  Important  that  the 
milkman  In  Omaha  wept  for  Mr.  Kennedy 
than,  let  us  say,  that  the  President's  relatives 
did.  The  thoughts  of  the  people  who  waited 
in  line  all  night  to  walk  by  the  casket  in  the 
Rotunda  are  far  more  significant  to  the  mys- 
tery under  study  than  are  the  thoughts  of 
the  members  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  staff.  To 
Manchester,  the  outsiders  are  "they."  They 
appear  now  and  then,  as  a  faceless  back- 
ground blur  or  a  statement  that  a  poll  showed 
that  sixty-some  percent  had  this  or  that  re- 
action at  some  point  In  the  proceedings.  It 
Is  not  enough. 

While  focusing  on  too  small  a  cast  of  char- 
acters, Manchester  also  fociises  too  much  on 
one  aspect  of  their  behavior  during  this  crisis 
period.  All  that  is  divisive,  contentious  and 
demeaning  floats  to  the  surface  of  his  nar- 
rative— the  rest  too  often  sinks  un-noted 
to  the  bottom.  A  principal  thread  of  this  ac- 
count, it  must  surely  be  known  by  now,  is 
the  conflict  that  developed,  In  the  assassina- 
tion aftermath,  between  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  staffs,  and  even  between  "loyalists" 
and  "realists"  In  the  Kennedy  following.  It 
Is  impossible  for  one  who  is  even  slightly 
acqu£ilnted  with  the  persons  Involved  to 
escape  the  suspicion  that  this  conflict  has 
been  cunningly  sharpened  In  the  telling.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  selecting  among 
nimierous  available  details — some  of  the  de- 
tails selected  are  susoect.    The  case  of  Ken 


ODormell  and  the  swearing  In  provides  an 
insight  Into  the  Manchester  technique  of 
handling  facts.  O'Donnell  remembered  that 
be  attended  the  swearing  of  President  John- 
son, yet  others  said  tbey  saw  him  pacing  the 
airplane  corridor,  bis  bands  over  bis  ears, 
during  the  ceremony.  Manchester  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  latter  version,  and 
must  have  been  embarrassed  when  photo- 
graphs showed  O'Donnell  firmly  wedged 
among  the  spectators  at  the  oath-taking. 

Manchester  too  often  tends  to  let  themes 
that  appeal  to  him  run  away  with  his  con- 
cern for  accuracy.  He  has,  for  example,  a 
pet  idea  that  KetLnedy  friends,  In  shock,  be- 
came impervious  to  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  November  22.  "Mary  McGrory,"  he  re- 
ports, "tried  to  get  drunk  with  Teddy  White." 
The  Star's  Miss  McGrory  had  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  Teddy  White  that  day,  and  did  not  try 
to  get  drunk  with  anybody.  She  worked  late 
into  the  night — a  fact  personally  noted  by 
the  present  writer  as  he  circled  her  desk, 
waiting  for  the  copy. 

The  major,  recurrent  theme  of  the  book  la 
even  harder  to  support  with  fact,  and  Man- 
chester ends  up  simply  asserting  and  reassert- 
ing it,  as  If  saying  so  will  make  it  so.  He 
wants  with  all  bis  heart  to  turn  the  story 
of  the  assassination  into  a  sort  of  civil-rights 
morality  play,  in  which  the  hero  Is  felled  by 
the  forces  of  "hatred"  and  reactlotn.  Man- 
chester accepts  and  argues  convincingly  for 
the  Warren  report  conclusion  that  Lee  Os- 
wald, acting  alone,  shot  Mr.  Kennedy.  But 
he  cannot  bear  the  thotight  that  the  deed 
was  one  man's  aberrant  whim.  That  makes 
the  death  too  meaningless.  Since  there  was 
no  right-wing  plot  behind  the  assassination, 
more  intangible  Influences  must  be  ascribed 
to  Oswald.  And  so  we  are  told  again  and 
again  that  the  atmosphere  of  Dallas  is  to 
blame,  or  Texas,  or  {>eople  who  bated  Ken- 
nedy because  he  had  helped  the  Negroes. 
This  Is  a  thesis  which  seems  to  comfort  many 
Intelligent  people,  and  perhaps  It  would  be 
good  for  tis  all  If  we  were  to  believe  it.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
happened  to  John  Keimedy.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, Manchester  simply  cannot  let  the 
idea  go — he  worries  It  to  death. 

AS  MOKALrrr  plat 

President  Johnson  does  not  oome  out  ai 
the  book  as  badly  as  the  advance  publicity 
might  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  thrust  of 
the  criticism  of  him,  which  ol  course  comes 
through  with  unmistakable  emphasis,  Is 
that  Mr.  Johnson  moved  in  on  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities too  fast,  hurrying  the  swearing 
in,  his  takeover  of  the  Ovsd  Office,  his  address 
to  Congress  and  so  on.  While  dwelling  cheer- 
fully on  every  expression  of  resentment  by 
the  Kennedy  people,  Manchester  does  sevo'al 
times  personally  disavow  any  such  Judgment. 
Here  is  how  he  does  It: 

"To  those  who  loved  J<An  Kennedy,  the 
transition  of  power  seemed  needlessly  cruel. 
Certainly  It  was  harsh.  It  couldn't  be  other- 
wise; the  brutal  murder  bad  guaranteed 
that.  .  .  .  Aspects  of  Johnson's  behavior  in 
shock  may  have  proved  exacerbating,  but 
.  .  .  Johnson  was  not  himself  that  after- 
noon. In  Dallas  the  national  Interest  re- 
quired strength,  not  elegance  and  It  Is  argu- 
able that  Johnson,  far  from  taking  over  too 
quickly,  did  not  take  over  quickly  enough." 

This  Is,  of  course  exactly  right.  The  effect 
of  such  statements,  however,  again,  is  some- 
what vitiated  by  Manchester's  choice  of  detail 
In  describing  the  behavior  of  the  new  Chief 
Executive.  He  seems  fascinated  by  the  plas- 
tic Inhaler  on  which  Johnson  sniffed  at 
Parkland  hospital.  He  describes  Evelyn  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Kennedy's  secretary,  laboring  to 
clear  her  White  House  office  for  the  new 
regime,  and  ends  the  moving  passage  with 
these  words:  "As  one  Chief  Executive's  fur- 
nishing departed,  another's  arrived.  Behind 
Evelyn's  desk  a  huge  gold-framed  portrait  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  brought  over  from  his  Vice 
Presidential  office,  was  swiftly  bung."    (Only 
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tf  we  bother  to  read  a  footnote  do  we  discover 
ttiat  two  days  later,  the  "huge  gold-framed 
portrait"  was  gone.) 

"The  Death  of  a  President,"  when  all  Is 
said  and  done,  must  stand  or  fall  on  whether 
It  teUs  how  It  was.  Certainly  Manchester 
does  not  tell  how  it  was  for  the  ordinary 
reader  and  citizen.  The  assassination  of 
John  Kennedy,  together  with  Its  aftermath, 
was  a  major  event  In  the  lives  of  moet  Ameri- 
cans— the  first  great  happening  of  history 
which,  through  the  wonder  of  electronlo 
Journalism,  became  a  nationwide  personal 
experience.  To  most  of  us,  hanging  over 
our  radio  and  television  sets  In  those  dread- 
ful hotirs.  It  seemed  that  the  men  and  wo- 
men Involved  (particularly,  always  Mrs. 
Kennedy)  dealt  effectively  and  bravely  with 
the  clrctimstances  that  confronted  them. 

We  were  told  of  the  wild  dash  to  Parkland 
Hospital  and  the  agonized  and  hopeless  effort 
to  save  the  President  there.  We  understood, 
and  approved,  the  extreme  precautions  taken 
In  Dallas  to  protect  the  new  President,  while 
the  possibility  of  a  coup  was  still  vividly 
evident.  Necessary  or  not.  It  seemed  proper 
that  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  speedUy  sworn 
Into  office,  and  the  cabin  of  the  presidential 
airplane  was  a  quite  acceptable  setting. 

To  us,  at  the  time,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  the  flight  back 
to  Washington,  the  new  President  and  the 
fallen  leader's  family  and  staff  escMilng  the 
body  together.  At  Andrews  Field,  where  tele- 
vision picked  them  up,  we  saw  the  widow 
depart  with  the  coflln,  while  Mr.  Johnson, 
briefly  and  humbly,  spoke  of  his  sorrow  and 
prooUsed,  with  God's  help,  to  do  his  best. 

And  so  on — through  the  developing  pag- 
eant of  Saturday  at  the  White  House.  Sunday 
In  the  Rotunda,  and  Monday  at  St.  Matthew's 
and  Arlington.  It  was  aU  right,  and  the 
abUlty  of  these  people  to  carry  on  In  their 
shock  and  pain  made  us  proud  of  them  and 
gave  us  confidence  In  ourselves  and  In  the 
futtire. 

This,  let  us  note,  was  what  the  actors  In 
the  drama  were  trying  to  do.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  Robert  Kennedy,  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  all  of  them,  were  struggling  to  do 
what  had  to  be  done  with  dignity  and 
courage.    They  managed  It. 

Is  not  that,  after  all  Important?  Should 
we  be  more  concerned  with  speculation  and 
gossip  about  what  people  think  and  fuss 
about  In  time  of  stress— their  Jealousies, 
fears,  doubts  and  petty  verbal  Indiscretion*— 
than  with  what  they  actually  do? 

Given  the  ghastly  situation  In  which  they 
found  themselves,  thoee  who  were  on  stage 
on  November  23  acquitted  themselves  weU. 
They  did  right  by  the  coxmtry,  and  by  the 
memory  of  the  late  President. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  William  Manchester 
could  not  have  done  as  well  by  them. 


April  18,  1967 


CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "Charleston  Retains  Best 
of  Old  Values"  recently  appeared  in  the 
Columbia.  S.C,  State;  written  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrlck.  the  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  it  relates  the  preservation  of 
the  historic  city  of  Charleston,  S.C.  to 
the  preservation  of  those  ideals  which 
Charleston  has  retained  from  the  days  of 
Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney,  one  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution. 

Charleston  has  found  a  means  to  com- 
bine her  unique  and  lovely  tradition  with 
the  mandatory  progress  of  a  large  sea- 
port, and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
steps  taken  by  the  people  of  this  city  be 
examined  for  use  in  other  areas  that  are 
faced  with  similar  problems. 

Some  one  once  said  that  a  person  does 
not  become  a  conservative  until  he  has 


something  to  conserve;  Charleston  and 
my  State  of  South  Carolina  have  that 
something,  and  I  only  hope  that  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  will  come  to  as  full  a  real- 
ization of  Its  heritage  as  we  have. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article.  "Charleston  Retains  Best  of  Old 
Values."  be  printed  In  the  Rbcohb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State,  Apr.  9, 

1967] 

Chaklkston  R«tain3  Best  or  Old  Values^ 

Cttt  Has  Lxsson  ro«  Nation 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Charleston. — The    returning    vacationer 

who  pauses  In  Charleston  may  be  looking 

for  nothing  more  than  a  visit  with  old  friends 

and  a  bowl  of  she-crab  soup  at  Perdlta's; 

but  In  the  old  houses  of  this  Incomparable 

city,  he  la  likely  to  And  a  metaphor  Instead. 

It  Is  a  metaphor  of  profound  meaning,  and 

he  wishes  the  Congress  would  come  find  It, 

too. 

Alone  among  the  cities  of  America,  so  far 
as  this  traveler  Is  aware,  Charleston  Is  re- 
newing herself  from  within.  She  Is  preserv- 
ing the  best  of  her  old  values  In  housing, 
not  because  the  structures  are  old,  but  be- 
cause they  are  values. 

Yet  the  venture  Is  much  more  than  mere 
preservation.  Charleston  Is  adapting  the 
past  to  the  present;  she  Is  putUng  the  con- 
servative doctrine  to  Its  best  and  purest  use. 
Elsewhere  In  the  country,  one  encounters 
a  series  of  recurring  urban  ailments:  The 
central  cities  are  suffering  from  an  explo- 
sion to  the  suburbs;  they  are  experiencing 
the  social  and  economic  upheaval  that  ac- 
compames  mass  Immigration  of  low-Income 
families;  they  are  undergoing  the  drastic 
surgery  of  urban  renewal.  Federal  style; 
they  are  obUteratlng  their  architectural 
heritage  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  glasslly 
modem;  they  are  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  old  neighborhoods  and  old  associations, 
and  opting  for  the  new-new-new  relation- 
ships Instead. 

Is  this  not  precisely  what  Is  happening 
to  American  Institutions  generally?  The 
policy-making  responslblUtles  that  once 
were  vested  In  the  states  and  locaUtles  have 
disintegrated  and  blown  off  to  Washington. 
The  Institutions  of  church,  family,  com- 
munity have  greatly  diminished. 

And  the  Constitution,  that  metaphorical 
house  of  our  fathers,  has  been  unrecogniz- 
ably altered  with  the  addition  of  fun  rooms, 
picture  windows,  and  movable  walls.  The 
old  restraints  upon  power  have  not  been 
adapted  to  contemporary  modernized;  It  has 
yielded  to  needs;  they  have  been  knocked 
flat  and  smoothed  over. 

Little  remains  of  the  grand  design  of 
American  government.  There  is  only  a  sign 
arising  from  the  rubble:  Your  Federal  Taxes 
at  Work. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  the  contrast  of 
Charleston.  Fifteen  years  ago,  no  outside 
observer  would  have  given  a  nickel  for  her 
prospects.  Here  was  an  old  seaport,  off  the 
main  routes;  a  Navy  town,  a  massive  Negro 
population;  a  tradition  of  genteel  poverty. 
Many  of  the  houses  on  the  Battery  were  suf- 
fering from  the  diseases  of  old  age.  Almost 
anyone  would  have  predicted  that  the  cen- 
tral city  would  fall  Into  slums,  followed  by 
urban  renewal,  followed  by  a  sterile  medi- 
ocrity. 

But  Charleston  simply  would  not  succumb. 
Her  people  saw  In  their  sense  of  community, 
and  In  the  houses  of  their  fathers,  some 
priceless  and  Irreplaceable  values.  What  If 
the  buildings  were  old?  They  had  sound 
beams,  solid  bricks,  graceful  details,  spacious 
nxxns.  They  had  charm  and  distinction  and 
tradition.  In  the  square  word,  they  had 
character. 


So  Charleston  ad^ted.  The  Atlantlo 
Coastline  Railway  took  a  magnificent 
old  house  on  King  Street  and  made  it 
Into  a  ticket  agency  and  office  building.  The 
City  Water  Works  moved  its  operations  into 
an  octagonal  house  on  George  Street,  dating 
from  1796.  Florist  Joe  Trott  converted  a 
residence  at  Queen  and  State  Streets.  The 
Citizens  &  Southern  Bank  renovated  a  plc- 
txiresque  building  on  Queen  Street  and  made 
It  a  modem  "counting  house." 

On  a  narrow  lane  known  as  Vendue  Range, 
the  John  Hancock  and  Prudential  Insurance 
companies  brought  aging  buildings  back  to 
life.  Waterfront  warehouses  have  turned  In- 
to modem  apartments  and  offices.  Lawyers, 
brokers,  realtors,  contractors,  grocers,  ship 
factors  and  chandlers — all  of  them  have 
found  that  old  values  are  worth  preserving. 

There  Is  not  a  lovelier  city  in  America  to- 
day than  Charleston  In  spring  time.  The 
whole  is  much  more  than  the  simi  of  the 
parts — the  tiny  gardens,  the  wisteria,  the 
Spanish  moss,  the  cobbled  alleys,  the  brick 
walks,  the  courtyards  and  archways. 
Charleston  is  even  more  essentially  a  city  of 
human  beings  who  live  on  a  human  scale.  In 
mutual  respect  between  the  races.  Here  the 
old  values  of  family,  church,  neighborhood, 
and  community  are  the  values  that  count. 

Flying  back  to  Washington,  one  falls  into 
reverie.  This  nation  once  cherished  such  a 
neighborhood  of  values:  a  sense  of  self-reli- 
ance, planked  in  cypress;  a  Constitution, 
high  celllnged,  solidly  walled;  a  garden  of 
personal  freedom — ^the  freedom  to  work,  the 
freedom  to  harvest,  the  right  of  privacy. 
What  has  the  bulldozer  brought  us  that  Is 
one-half  so  precious  as  what  Charleston  has 
preserved? 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
now  been  nearly  3  years  since  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Service  Corps,  some- 
times known  as  the  Businessmen's  Peace 
Corps,  was  formally  launched  at  a  cere- 
mony in  the  White  House  Rose  Garden 
Today  It  Is  moving  steadily  forward,  with 
a  recognized  record  of  achievement  be- 
hind it  in  the  assistance  it  provides  to 
management  in  other  countries  through 
Its  volunteers.  An  article  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  of  last  November,  entitled  "The 
Qlobe-Trottlng  Trouble-Shooters  of 
lESC,"  made  millions  of  people  aware 
of  its  quiet  progress. 

The  lESC  was  set  up  as  an  organiza- 
tion Independent  from  the  Government 
in  Its  operation  but  it  was  enabled  to  get 
its  start  through  the  financial  assistance 
of  grants  from  AID.  When  I  first  inves- 
tigated the  possibilities  of  such  a 
buslnessman-to-buslnessman  mission  by 
Americans,  having  seen  the  great  need 
for  management  guidance  in  the  African 
countries  I  visited  in  1962,  we  found  that 
contrary  to  first  Impressions,  such  an 
organization  could  be  achieved,  if  the 
right  people  believed  in  it  and  gave  it  a 
thrust,  without  any  direct  Government 
involvement. 

The  idea  appealed  to  a  considerable 
number  of  America's  most  highly  placed 
business  leaders.  Mr.  Sol  Llnowltz,  then 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Xerox  Corp., 
and  now  our  Ambassador  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States;  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller,  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank:  and  others  of  high  business 
capability,  experience.  Influence,  and 
dedication  became  members  of  the  young 
organization's  board.   Their  selection  for 
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president  and  chief  operating  ofiQcer  of 
lESC  was  Prank  Pace,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  later  chairman  of  Gen- 
eral Dynaniics  after  serving  as  its  presi- 
dent. During  the  first  year  of  operation 
lESC  responded  to  requests  and  provided 
assistance  and  leadership  for  43  projects. 
The  number  rose  to  143  In  the  second 
year,  and  will  top  300  this  year,  continu- 
ing to  expand  to  a  maximum  of  some  500 
projects  a  year  in  1969  and  maintaining 
that  level. 

Among  the  projects  announced  last 
fall  in  the  lESC  Newsletter  were  such 
diverse  areas  for  service  as  reorganizing 
the  accounting  department  of  a  port  au- 
thority in  El  Salvador;  introducing  new 
types  of  insurance  and  training  staff  for 
a  general  insurance  company  in  Iran; 
developing  more  efllclent  administrative 
procedures  for  an  electric  power  company 
in  Nigeria;  and  Improving  quality  con- 
trol and  reducing  costs  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigarette  and  other  paper  in  Tai- 
wan. The  men  who  receive  these  assign- 
ments go  on  a  voluntary  basis,  either  on 
loan  from  their  companies  or  as  retired 
persons,  go  with  an  enthusiastic  sense  of 
service. 

There  is  a  "bank"  of  2,500  men  on  the 
lESC  available  list;  while  they  receive 
a  per  diem  expense  allowance  for  them- 
selves and  their  wives,  the  lESC  itself 
receives  the  fee  paid  by  the  client  abroad. 
Usually  the  client  is  a  private  business, 
but  service  has  occasionally  been  provid- 
ed to  a  Government  agency,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Panama  Oovemment 
Tourist  OflBce. 

Many  of  the  lESC  projects  approved 
and  carried  out  have  been  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Latin  America.  Mr. 
Llnowltz,  in  his  new  position  as  OAS 
Ambassador  and  with  a  close  working 
knowledge  of  lESC,  Is  in  a  position  to 
realize  the  contributions  to  economic 
growth  which  this  business  organization 
can  make  in  those  lands.  I  would  hope 
that  he  might,  so  far  as  possible,  gear  in 
the  missionary  spirit  of  these  men  as  they 
spread  the  know-how  of  long  experience 
to  strengthen  private  enterprise  in  the 
sister  Republics  of  the  hemisphere.  I 
would  hope  that  President  Johnson,  who 
welcomed  Mr.  Llnowltz  and  the  members 
of  the  lESC  board  even  before  it  had  an 
ofQclal  name,  might  likewise  encourage 
his  Punta  Del  Este  colleagues  to  make  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  private  sector, 
which  exhibits  here  and  In  other  ways 
the  desire  to  be  helpful  in  direct  economic 
relationships  with  their  business  coim- 
terparts  abroad. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Fair- 
child  business  newspapers  publication, 
the  Dally  News  Record,  a  rather  complete 
and  up-to-date  account  of  the  operations 
of  this  private  enterprise  foreign  aid  op- 
eration, the  lESC.  It  Illustrates  some 
of  the  reasons  I  sun  gratified  by  the  de- 
velopment of  this  creation  In  which  I 
have  had  such  a  long  standing  and,  to 
some  extent  formative,  interest.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoiid, 
as  follows:  .j 

The  Pattnch  Corps    I 

An  International  "Peace  Corps"  of  retired 
Americans  businessmen,  middle-management 


technicians  and  executives  tied  In  with  the 
United  Nations,  much  like  X7N  aid  to  under- 
developed coimtries?     Sound  far-fetched? 

Not  to  Prank  Pace,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Service  Corps,  who  be- 
lieves that  in  2  years,  the  organization, 
started  In  1964,  will  be  able  to  evaluate  Its 
work  and  chart  its  future  course. 

lESC  has  a  proven  track  record.  It  has 
attracted  top  echelon  men  out  of  retirement, 
or  near-retirement,  in  fields  ranging  from 
A  almost  to  Z — agriculture  and  food  process- 
ing to  textile  manufacturing. 

These  men,  who  serve  imsalarled  for  pe- 
riods averaging  3  to  4  months,  are  called  at 
times  "Paunch  Corps"  members  (a  tolerant 
reference  to  middle-aged  girth),  and  are 
working  In  38  emerging  and  luider-developed 
nations  around  the  world.  These  nations 
are  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East, 
southeastern  and  eastern  Asia. 

The  countries  axe  as  far  away  from  each 
other — at  opposite  ends  of  the  globe  prac- 
tically— as  Chile  and  South  Korea. 

The  headquarters  of  lESC  is  at  64S  Madi- 
son Avenue.  This  nerve  center  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  similar  to  "UJI.CX.E.,"  but 
it  doesn't  fight  evil  men,  criminals  and  de- 
mons who  would  rule  the  world.  Instead,  It 
sends  out  "operatives"  to  fight  misery,  ig^no- 
rance,  backwardness  in  business  and  industry. 
And  It  helps  disadvantaged  nations  and  peo- 
ple through  improving  business  operations 
and  companies  abroad. 

lESC  completed  165  projects  as  of  March  1 
In  24  countries.  It  has  88  men  In  the  field, 
and  68  more  consultants  ready  to  go  abroad 
on  assignments.  It  has  a  number  of  other 
aid  projects  approved,  but  It  has  not  yet  as- 
signed men  to  them,  according  to  Charles 
Brown,  vice- president  In  charge  of  public 
relations. 

The  projects  undertaken  Include  agricul- 
ture and  sugar  beet  raising  In  Iran,  radio 
broadcasting,  TV  station  operations,  pro- 
gramming and  marketing  in  Iran  and  Ecua- 
dor. (Radio  broadcasting  and  TV  station 
management  assignments  are  in  their  early 
stages.) 

The  54-year-old  president  of  lESC  Is  a  tall, 
lean,  rangy  Arkansan,  with  a  complexion 
that  makes  him  look  as  If  he  Just  came  in 
from  the  chores.  The  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army  from  1963-1963,  director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  before  that.  Is  dedicated  to 
the  concept  of  service,  whether  It  Is  in  or  out 
of  Oovemment. 

This  dedication  comes  In  part  from  the 
fact  that  in  his  earlier  Oovemment  career 
he  was  also  executive  assistant  to  the  Post- 
master General.  He  left  the  Oovemment 
and  successively  became  executive  vice- 
president,  president  and  chairman  of  General 
Dynamics  Corp. 

Mr.  Pace's  enthusiasm  and  vigor  reminds 
one  of  an  earlier  time  In  America,  when 
neighbors  would  pitch  In  with  the  harvesting 
and  bam-ralslngs.  This  spirit  is  still  alive 
and  abroad  In  this  land  of  ours,  he  main- 
tains. 

This  sense  of  service  marks  the  entire  or- 
ganization, whose  "missionaries"  of  busi- 
ness executives,  professional  and  scientific 
men  such  as  engineers  and  metallurgists  have 
gone  abroad,  and  returned  "recharged"  with 
new  enthusiasm  and  vigor.  Out  of  roughly 
166  completed  projects,  almost  all  business- 
men said  they  would  tackle  a  second  project, 
and  34  went  out  on  their  second  assignments, 
with  a  few  taking  three  assignments,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Brown. 

T^e  American  spirit  of  generosity,  which 
Mr.  Pace  said  is  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
traits,  and  a  quality  for  which  we  are  known 
around  the  world,  first  came  to  be  channeled 
through  lESC  In  1964.  Sen.  Vance  Hartke, 
(D.,  Ind.),  suggested  such  an  organization 
almost  simultaneously  with  David  Rockefel- 
ler, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
and  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R.,  N.T.). 
Senator  Hartke  made  this  suggestion  after 


a  six-week  ln,Q>ection  trip  to  Africa  in  1963 
had  Impressed  him  with  the  enormous  reser- 
voir of  technical  and  business  talent  we 
p>osse8s  In  our  business  men  and  executives 
that  could  be  utilized  abroad  to  aid  emerging 
countries. 

An  lESC  brochure  states  that  "Its  concept 
Is  to  provide  management  and  technical  as- 
slstsmce  to  business  enterprises  In  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  belief  that  sound  busi- 
ness management  Is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  economy,  and  particularly 
to  long-range  aim  Is  to  assist  In  strengthen- 
ing private  enterprise  and  maintaining  free 
institutions  overseas." 

To  accomplish  this,  lESC  assigns  experi- 
enced businessmen  to  work  with  selected 
firms  overseas. 

IEC8  functions  as  a  private  organization. 
As  such,  it  Is  probably  vmprecedented  in  the 
history  of  American  institutions,  Mr.  Brown 
said.  It  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Developtnent  (AID),  be- 
cause It  operates  at  a  deficit  (two- thirds  ot 
its  12,024,000  expenses  In  1966  were  met  by 
AID,  the  Government's  chief  foreign  assist- 
ance arm.) 

In  retailing,  for  example,  M.  D.  Schleslnger, 
formerly  supervisor  of  Sears,  Roebuck's  East- 
em  territory  store  planning  and  visual  mer- 
chandising is  in  Porto  Allegre,  Brazil.  There 
he  Is  working  with  Rafael  Quasparl  Tecldos 
a  Confeccoes,  a  department  store  on  store 
planning. 

The  projects  embrace  these  fields:  Ceram- 
ics, glass,  metalworklng,  chemicals,  rtw, 
transportation  and  service  industries  as  well 
as  banking  and  Insurance. 

lESC  has  two  channels  of  recrultlzig  busi- 
ness executives.  It  possesses  a  bank  of  2,500 
names  of  men  available.  Many  of  them 
heard  of  the  organization  and  have  writ- 
ten, expressing  Interest.  The  second  "rMt"" 
of  recruitment  is  "headhunting,"  with  meth- 
ods similar  to  those  used  by  management 
consultant  companies  to  find  the  right  man 
for  the  right  post. 

The  organization's  first  step  Is  to  approve 
a  project,  Mr.  Brown  said.  "Some  are  tvimed 
down,  because  one  criterion  Is  that  a  biul- 
ness  or  company  has  to  be  susceptible  to 
help,  and  the  advice  of  a  consultant  could  do 
some  good,  financially  and  In  other  ways. 
Our  second  criterion  is  the  viability  and  the 
place  of  the  business,  or  the  particular  com- 
pany and  perform  some  useful  task. 

"We  obviously  would  not  approve  of  a  rain- 
wear factory  In  the  Sahara  Desert. 

"While  we  strongly  emphasize  growth  of 
private  enterprise  In  developing  coimtries. 
that  Is  not  to  say  that  we  never  work  vrlth 
Oovemment  agencies  abroad.  We  had  a 
project  with  the  Panama  Government  Tour- 
ist Office,  which  was  a  demonstration  of  in- 
direct aid  to  the  economy  of  that  country." 
lESC  has  20  local  directors  around  the 
world  In  38  developing  or  emerging  countries, 
which  It  has  worked  with,  or  agreed  to  co- 
operate with. 

lESC  pays  all  expenses  on  a  per  diem  basis 
for  consultants  and  their  wives.  The  organi- 
zation receives  from  the  client  round-trip  air 
passage  tickets  for  volunteers  and  their 
wives. 

The  monthly  fee  which  is  paid  to  nsSO 
Is  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  client 
abroad.  These  fees  are  negotiated  by  the 
country  directors  with  the  companies  abroad 
wishing  lESC  aid. 

"The  lowest  fee  paid  was  $200,  but  the 
average  runs  about  $900-$  1,000  per  month, 
with  »1,600  the  top  fee  paid."  Mr.  Brown 
said. 

Half  of  the  projects  staff  Is  selected  from 
the  bank  of  2,500  names,  Mr.  Brown  said. 
"We  call  them  and  ask  them  If  they're  in- 
terested. The  rest.  Is  done  through  head- 
hunting. Making  specific  searches  for  men 
with  certain  backgrounds,  skills  and  expe- 
rience. But  we  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful In  this,  even  though  It  takes  time." 
The  organization,  he  continued,  hopes  to 
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build  Its  bank  up  to  4,000  names,  and  find 
70-80  per  cent  of  Its  men  from  this  source. 

From  the  time  a  project  Is  approved,  to  the 
time  a  man  goes  out  into  the  field,  60  days 
generally  elapse,  a  record  certainly,  when 
one  considers  aU  the  details  involved. 

But  the  Idea  of  retired  executives  and 
businessmen  being  made  to  feel  useful  again. 
Instead  of  "being  put  out  to  pasture,"  and 
their  Immense  experience  and  luiowledge 
utilized  Instead  of  being  wasted,  is  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  aspects  of  lESC,  he  added. 

Silver  trays  are  presented  In  Mr.  Pace's 
office  to  men  when  they  complete  projects. 
There  are  stars  added  for  the  second  and 
third  missions. 

How  effective  has  lESC  been  so  far  in  aiding 
these  emerging  and  developing  covm tries? 
Mr.  Brown  was  asked. 

"Ifs  too  soon  to  measure  the  over-all 
effects  on  the  economies  of  the  countries  we 
have  assigned  men  to,  but  we  can  tell  of 
positive  results  in  certain  cases  from  sta- 
tistics and  figures  men  bring  back  of  signifi- 
cant turnarounds  in  profits  or  costs. 

"In  other  instances,  we  can't  detect  tangi- 
ble result,  but  there  is  a  brighter  and  more 
optimistic  outlook  apf>arent.  with  a  turn- 
around. We  found  this  in  the  soybean  grow- 
ing, and  sugar  beets  projects  In  Iran,  for  ex- 
ample." 

IKSC  finds  more  executives  are  volunteering 
as  they  approach  retirement  age.  The  orga- 
nization is  trying  to  encourage  this  through 
publicity  and  stories  about  its  work. 

It  conducts  recruitment  campaigns  in 
Florida  and  California,  big  retirement  havens, 
and  has  a  Bp>ecial  recruiting  office  In  Los 
Angeles  and  Miami. 

It  is  In  the  early  stages  of  working  with 
American  companies  to  bring  in  middle- 
management  executives  and  technicians.  It 
Is  recruiting  almost  every  type  of  specialist — 
cost  analysis  men,  engineers,  systems  men, 
marketing  experts  in  all  ueas,  communica- 
tions experts,  transportation,  accounting, 
broadcasting  progranalng  and  marketing 
men. 

Mr.  Pace,  who  said  with  pride  that  his 
daughter  Is  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Tanzania,  added  the  program  Is  aimed  at 
getting  people  out  of  Industry,  not  solely 
retired  executives,  who  make  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  sent  out. 

"We're  providing  special  opportunities  for 
retired  executives,  who  want  to  make  a  con- 
tribution," he  said.  "I'm  frequently  told, 
'America  has  been  very  g^ood  to  me  and  I 
want  to  pay  something  back.'  And  for  re- 
tired people,  lESC  has  special  appeal." 

People  are  retiring  earUer,  and  living 
longer,  he  pointed  out.  They're  not  leading 
sedentary  lives  or  living  in  a  sedentary  world. 
Itiey  have  a  vast  urge  to  do  things. 

"The  Greeks'  division  of  life  was  prepara- 
tion, performance  and  fulfillment.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  pictured  primarily  as  callow 
opportunists,  largely  interested  in  prepara- 
tion and  performance.  Now,  with  this  very 
large  span  of  a  man's  working  life,  there  Is 
a  chance  to  grow  by  contribution.  There  is 
a  certain  amo\mt  of  religious  fervor  and 
belief,  and  out  of  165  men  who  were  as- 
signed abroad,  140  asked  to  be  sent  again. 

"In  the  middle-career  area,  we  are  asking 
companies  to  provide  highly  qualified  men, 
with  most  having  to  be  40  years  and  older. 

"From  time  to  time,  we  are  able  to  take 
men  in  their  30s.  We  do  it  on  the  assiunp- 
tlon  that  there  is  no  way  a  man  can  get 
equivalent  experience  and  training.  He 
learns  international  business  by  sitting  on 
the  same  side  of  the  desk  as  a  local  busi- 
nessman. This  is  a  prlvlle^  very  few  Amer- 
icans enjoyed  in  the  past.  They  are  given 
major  degrees  of  responsibility  for  reorienta- 
tion of  businesses,  or  that  portion  to  which 
they  are  assigned." 

A  significant  thing  he  pointed  out  la  that 


these  men  have  to  perform  their  assignments 
without  any  precedents,  guidelines  or  regu- 
lations. 

"But  this  is  the  kind  of  experience  every 
man  needs  If  he  is  part  of  a  large  organiza- 
tion— requiring  Initiative  and  responsibility. 

"We  only  ask  companies  to  provide  us  with 
a  man,  if  in  their  Judgment  it  serves  their 
purposes  as  well,  in  terms  of  being  a  quid  pro 
quo  arrangements — if  they  are  training  po- 
tential executives,  otherwise,  we  tell  them 
"Don't  do  It." 

"I  believe  this  will  in  time  be  part  of  many 
companies'  management  programs.  This 
takes  time.  It  has  to  be  fitted  properly  Into 
the  programs." 

lESC,  he  believes,  is  providing  services  to 
countries  where  management  technicians  are 
still  relatively  unsophisticated. 

Many  European  countries  after  World  War 
II  had  sophisticated  manpower  and  execu- 
tive talent.  They  needed  capital,  and  the 
Marshall  Plan  helped  them  to  climb  back 
up  in  the  past  25  years. 

But  many  of  these  38  coimtries  lESC  helps 
and  works  with,  need  manpower  and  exper- 
tise, he  stressed.  They  now  can  also  at- 
tract capital.  There  are  funds  available 
through  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Bank  and  AID,  among  others. 

"We  hope  in  time  to  be  helpful  to  United 
Nations'  projects  of  help  to  underdeveloped 
coiintrles,  because  the  UN  has  a  great  many 
programs  around  the  world.  We  are  able 
to  attract  the  quality  of  minds  needed  to 
solve  serious  problems  and  to  do  this  over 
short-term  periods. 

"We  have  men  who  are  broadminded  with 
vast  experience  of  dealing  with  a  magnitude 
of  problems.  They  approach  them  by  saying 
they  must  first  solve  these  steps  before  they 
can  proceed.  They  are  men  who  can  deal 
with  totality. 

"We  haven't  lived  long  enough  as  an  orga- 
nization to  make  evaluations  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  specific  or  total  economies  of  nations. 
The  question  Is  how  we  make  contributions 
to  the  total  economies.  We  are  taking  on 
projects  of  great  significance.  They  include 
industrial  parks  In  Taiwan,  communications 
systems  in  Brazil. 

"We  had  43  projects  our  first  year;  143  the 
second:  300  this  year.  We  will  have  400  next 
year  and  KOO  in  1969.  We  intend  to  freeze 
ovur  growth  when  we  reach  600.  Then  we  will 
evaluate  what  areas,  in  terms  of  projects, 
have  had  the  greatest  Impact. 

"We  are  faced  with  the  question  of  how 
to  achieve  multipliers.  How  to  pass  on  what 
one  businessman  learned  from  our  aid  to 
another  business  firm  In  a  foreign  country. 
In  our  system,  we  are  enormously  comi)etl- 
tlve.  If  one  firm  takes  a  giant  step  forward, 
everybody  must  make  similar  moves,  but  this 
doesn't  apply  in  other  countries. 

"But  if  one  company  goes  ahead  abroad, 
others  must  be  able  to  do  so,  too. 

"We  are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
quality  in  small  niunbers  can  result  ...  If 
there  Is  Intelligent  application  of  that 
quality. 

"One  must  ask,  'How  do  we  in  such  a  large 
and  complicated  world  achieve  meaningful 
results  when  dealing  In  such  small  numbers 
as  we  do?'  Therefore,  the  careful  assessment 
will  come  at  the  500  project  level  and  a  de- 
cision as  to  the  course  we  should  follow. 

"American  businessmen  are  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  system  tough,  competitive,  but 
still  very  human.  Problems  on  missions  are 
therefore  enormous,  and  our  men  have  shown 
great  and  remarkable  \mderstandlng." 

Concluding,  he  said: 

"We  have  a  marvelous  thing  In  lESC,  and 
If  we  can  do  it  right,  we  can  make  a  contri- 
bution of  great  substance.  But  this  depends 
on  the  quality  of  men  we  send  out;  and  the 
Intelligence  and  Imagination  we  apply  In  our 
work." 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  CENTENNIAL 
STAMP 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  an  historic  event — the  issu- 
ance yesterday  by  the  U.S.  Post  OflQce 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring  the 
centennial  year  of  the  National  Grange, 
the  oldest  farm  organization  In  the 
country. 

The  ceremonies  yesterday  marked  the 
appearance  of  the  special  5 -cent  stamp 
In  the  patio  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, which  looks  out  across  the  Mall, 
the  scene  of  the  founding  of  the  Grange 
100  years  ago  in  the  office  of  William 
Saunders,  an  agriculture  aid  and  first 
national  master  of  the  Grange. 

The  ceremonies  preceded  a  luncheon 
on  Capitol  HUl  and  a  reception  at  the 
National  Grange  headquarters;  the  cere- 
monies highlighted  National  Grange 
Week.  AprU  16-22. 

The  five-color  stamp  simulates  a 
poster  distributed  by  the  Grange  during 
its  early  organizational  days;  Artist  Lee 
Pavoa  has  captured  the  agricultural  aura 
of  the  19th  century  America  in  his  ren- 
dering. 

In  the  center  of  the  stamp  stands  a 
farmer  of  the  1870's  with  a  scythe,  which 
he  is  drying  with  a  cornhusk.  A  water- 
powered  gristmill  grinds  behind  him, 
while  a  train  passes  over  an  arched 
bridge. 

I  hope  that  Americans  will  study  these 
colorful  stamps  on  their  envelopes,  be- 
cause they  will  remind  us  of  the  great 
heritage  of  this  country  and  of  a  key 
organization  that  helped  it  become 
sreat — the  National  Grange. 

In  attendance  at  the  ceremonies  cele- 
brating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Grange,  were  Grangers  and  representa- 
tives from  many  States  and  a  large  gath- 
ering of  friends.  An  excellent  program 
was  arranged,  auid  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Hershel  D.  Newsom,  National 
Master,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman,  and  Frederick  C.  Belen,  Dep- 
uty Postmaster  General. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  program  and  the  addresses  by  Mr. 
Newsom,  Secretary  Freeman,  and  Gen- 
eral Belen  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  addresses  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PSOCSAM 

Musical  Selections — String  Ensemble  of 
United  States  Marine  Band. 

The  National  Anthem. 

Invocation — Allen  P.  Wheeler,  Chaplain, 
National  Orange. 

Welcome  and  Introduction  of  Ouest*— 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master,  National 
Orange. 

Remarks — The  Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man, Secretary.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Musical  Selection — String  Ensemble  of 
United    States    Marine    Band. 

Address  and  Presentation  of  Albums — 
The  Honorable  Frederick  C.  Belen,  Deputy 
Postmaster  Oeneral. 

Response — William  J.  Brake,  Chairman, 
Centennial  Committee. 

Benediction — Dr.  George  R.  Davis,  Minis- 
ter, National  City  Christian  Church. 
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Addeess  bt  Hzbschell  D.  Newsom,  National 
Masteb,  the  National  Okangx 

Today,  at  the  start  of  Orange  Week  na- 
tionwide, we  celebrate  the  lOOtb  annnlver- 
sary  of  the  Orange.  Today's  ceremonies, 
which  mark  the  issuance  of  the  Orange  cen- 
tennial commemorative  stamp,  provide  a 
great  start  for  the  week  for  Oranges  all  over 
the  country. 

We  of  the  Orange  are  proud  oif  our  herit- 
age. We  are  proud  of  the  series  of  Firsts 
achieved  by  the  Orange.  Ours  was  the  first 
national  farm  organization  to  be  established 
in  the  country,  and  It  is  the  only  rural- 
family  fraternity  In  all  the  world. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  Orange  has  Included 
young  men  and  women  In  Its  operations. 
It  has  always  conceived  Its  duty  to  the 
nation  to  be  directed  toward  family,  com- 
munity, state  and  national  needs:  Orange 
Community  Progress  Program  projects  have 
benefited  thousands  of  towns  and  areas. 

Legislatively,  the  Orange  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battles  to  secure  an  equal 
place  for  rural  people  In  American  society. 
In  this  field  of  economic  opportunity,  the 
National  Grange  has  devoted  great  effort. 
While  we  are  proud  of  our  accomplishments 
in  this  field  diu-lng  our  first  100  years,  we 
are  looking  forward — Into  the  future — not 
backwards,  as  we  prepare  to  move  into  out 
second  century  of  service  on  December  4 — 
the  blrthdate  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry. 

We  are  planning  action  which  will  help  re- 
vitalize rural  America.  As  Secretary  Freeman 
has  said,  "Only  a  unified,  national  effort  can 
revitalize  nural  America."  The  Grange  hopes 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  directing  this  effort. 
We  plan  to  work  with  Secretary  Freeman 
and  his  far-sighted  department — as  well  as 
with  other  government  and  private  organiza- 
tions who  share  our  concern  with  the  decline 
of  rural  America — in  a  major  drive  to  build 
tbe  non-metropolitan  areas  of  our  nation 
Into  areas  that  offer  job  opportunities  and  the 
other  social  and  economic  amenities  neces- 
sary to  make  rural  America  an  attractive 
place  to  live  In. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  long,  hard  cam- 
paign ahead  of  us.  But  we  look  forward  to 
the  campaign  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
sparked  the  creation  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  Grange  100  years  ago  in  the  wake  of  a 
devastating  Civil  War.  We  have  the  high 
standards  of  our  seven  founders  and  their 
many  worthy  successors  to  live  up  to.  We 
do  not  plan  to  let  them  down. 

We  plan  to  help  lead  rural  America  into 
a  new  era  of  development  and  to  guide  it 
Into  a  viable  partnership  with  our  nation's 
cities,  a  partnership  aimed  at  full  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.  In  this  way, 
we  believe,  the  Orange  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  America's  greatness  through  im- 
provement and  extension  of  opportunities  for 
a  fuller  way  of  life  for  riu-al  Americans. 

We  are  thankful  that  our  organization  is 
In  the  position  to  make  such  a  contribution 
to  our  country.  We  are  grateful  to  our  many 
friends  here  today  for  providing  us  with 
moral  support.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  his  presence  this 
morning  and  for  the  use  of  his  department's 
l>eautlful  patio. 

And  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Belen  and  the 
Poet  Office  Department  for  the  National 
Grange  centennial  stamp.  We  are  thankful, 
not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  hundreds  of 
tiiousands  of  Orange  members  who,  over  the 
century— now  rapidly  closing — have  made  the 
Orange  great.  It  is  they,  who  have  made  It 
possible  for  ua,  to  be  here  today. 

And  we  are  confident  that  100  years  from 
now,  when  the  Orange  is  celebrating  Its  aooth 
birthday,  that  the  Orange  members  who  will 
have  Inherited  our  proud  traditions  will  look 
l>ack  to  this  day  as  the  start  of  a  new 
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pioneering  spirit  that  led  the  Orange  Into  a 
second,  and  even  more  productive  century. 
Thank  you. 

Remahks  by  Secrjetabt  of  Agriculture  Or- 
viLus  Freeman   at  the  National  Grange 

COMMEMORATrVX  STAMP  CEREMONY 

National  Master  Newsom,  Mr.  Belen,  hon- 
ored guests,  and  my  friends  of  the  National 
Grange: 

I'm  honored  to  take  part  In  this  program 
and  pleased  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
Grange  on  this  ausplcioios  occasion.  I'm 
particularly  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  organization's  many 
and  significant  contributions  to  America  .  .  . 
and  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of 
the  Grange's  leadership  in  the  struggle  to 
reach  parity  of  Income  for  the  American 
farmer  and  revitalize  the  entire  rural  econ- 
omy. And  In  the  process  I  would  make  a 
confident  prediction:  The  National  Master 
of  the  Grange  will  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  America's,  Indeed  the  world's,  great  states- 
men of  agriculture. 

The  Grange  has  written  an  Indelible  record 
of  achievement  In  Its  first  hundred  years. 

And,  Herschel,  a  fellow  told  me  a  story  the 
other  day  that  would  indicate  the  Orange 
has  even  brighter  days  ahead. 

It  seems  two  farmers  were  trying  to  de- 
cide which  farm  organization  to  Join. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  one  said  to  the 
other.  "The  NFO  won't  let  me  seU  any- 
thing .  .  .  and  the  NFU  won't  let  me  buy 
anything.  Seems  to  me  that  leaves  the 
Grange.  At  least  I  could  dance  every  Satur- 
day night." 

Well,  it  takes  more  than  Saturday  night 
dances  to  earn  the  honor  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp,  and  I,  for  one,  am  delighted  that 
this  occasion  will  draw  the  entire  nation's 
attention  to  what  the  Grange  has  done  for 
this  coimtry  the  past  century. 
Let  me  call  tbe  roll  quickly. 
You  pioneered  farm  education,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  establishment  of  farmer 
cooperatives,  developed  the  original  Farm 
Credit  Act,  and  you  championed  interstate 
highway  programs,  legislation  to  remove  the 
federal  tax  on  fuel  for  "on  the  farm"  use. 
Rural  Free  Delivery  and  the  Parcel  Poet  Sys- 
tem. REA,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Extension 
Service,  Vocational  Agriculture  Program, 
Crop  Insurance,  Upstream  Small  Watershed, 
School  Lunch  and  Milk  Program,  Great 
Plains,  Pood  for  Peace  and  Pood  for  Freedom, 
and  Rural  Area  Development. 

The  passage  of  the  Granger  Laws  brought 
about  judicial  and  official  recognition  that 
the  public  does  have  a  proper  interest  In  the 
policy  and  decisions  of  big  business. 

And  you  were  a  key  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers. 

If  a  single  word  could  describe  the  Na- 
tional Orange,  that  word  would  be  "respon- 
sible." Historically,  you  have  avoided  ex- 
tremes .  .  .  choosing.  Instead,  to  move  In- 
exorably ahead  on  a  solid  middle  path. 

In  the  matter  of  farm  commodity  policy, 
you  reject  complete  reliance  on  the  "free 
market"  at  the  same  time  you  reject  over- 
regulation  of  agriculture. 

You  have  recognized  that  farm  commodity 
supplies  must  be  brought  Into  balance  with 
the  real  needs  of  the  nation  .  .  .  including 
Its  foreign  commitments  .  .  .  and  you  backed 
this  up  with  your  wise  support  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

I  use  the  word  "wise"  deliberately,  for  In 
the  first  year  of  the  four  years  this  Act  wlU 
span,  we  rounded  the  turn  into  a  New  Era 
of  American  agriculture. 

The  surpluses  of  the  Fifties  are,  for  the 
most  part,  gone,  and  for  the  first  time  In 
years  our  farmers  are  being  asked  to  grow 
more  . . .  Instead  of  less. 


Today,  tbe  market  Is  nearer  supply-d«- 
mand  balance  than  It  has  been  In  vmi^  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  market  is  freer  of  Govern- 
ment than  It  has  been  In  30  years. 

And  last  year  farm  Income  made  almost 
unprecedented  gains.  Gross  farm  income 
and  net  per  farm  Income  set  new  records, 
and  total  net  farm  income  was  the  second 
highest  In  history. 

Since  the  1966  high  Income  watermark  we 
have  slipped  some  this  year.  Temporary  but 
familiar  forces  mostly  beyond  our  control — 
a  bumper  grain  crop  In  Canada,  Australia, 
and  Russia  and  Increased  production  of  fed 
cattle  and  hogs — have  come  together  aU  at 
once  and  are  exerting  heavy  downward  pres- 
sure on  farm  prices.  We  are  all  worried 
about  the  7  percent  farm  price  sag  since 
last  faU.  The  prices  the  farmer  must  pay 
continue  to  climb.  The  cost-price  squeeze 
which  Improved  markedly  last  year  is  again 
severely  punishing  the  American  farmer. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  these  recent 
developments.  However,  I  do  believe  them 
to  be  temporary  in  nature.  There  is  no  way 
I  know  to  completely  eliminate  the  peaks 
and  valleys  in  agriculture.  Nature  is  always 
unpredictable.  But  we  are  learning  to 
smooth  them  out  and  avoid  boom  and  bust. 
This  is  what  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1966,  which  might  be  called  a  Granger 
law  because  it  Incorporates  long-standing 
Grange  two-price  principles,  seeks  to  do.  I 
believe  it  will  work  if  we  work  at  it  and 
don't  discourage  too  easily. 

I  am  confident  that  prices  will  strengthen 
later  in  the  year,  and  that  over  the  four- 
year  pull  of  the  Food  and  Agrlcultiu-e  Act 
of  1966  the  hills  and  valleys  will  level  out 
.  .  .  and  the  good  will  far  outweigh  tbe 
bad. 

Remember,  we've  had  only  one  year  under 
the  Act.  And  in  that  year,  farm  income 
made  the  greatest  advance  In  20  years. 

EarUer  this  month,  the  President  said: 
"We  are  trying  to  use  the  Act  of  1966 — 
and  the  four  years  of  stability  It  glvee  us — 
to  Increase  farm  Income  substantially.  There 
will  be  price  fiuctuatlons.  There  will  be  price 
frustrations.  But  these,  we  believe,  during 
this  four-year  period  wiU  straighten  out." 
What  we  need  most  today  are  the  confi- 
dence that  we  now  have  the  tools  to  build 
a  bigger,  stronger,  healthier  American  agri- 
culture .  .  .  and  the  perseverance  to  give 
those  tools  a  fair  test. 

We  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  little  boy 
who  was  learning  to  skate.  His  tumbles 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  a  bystander,  who 
said:  "Sonny,  don't  you  think  you've  had 
enough?  Why  don't  you  stop  for  a  while 
and  just  watch  the  others?" 

With  tears  8tre«unlng  down  his  face  tram 
the  last  spUl,  the  youngster  looked  up  and 
said:  "Blaster,  I  didn't  get  these  skates  to 
give  up  with.  I  got  'em  to  learn  how  with." 
We  didn't  get  the  last  five  great  farm  bills 
to  give  up  with.  We  got  'em  to  succeed 
with.  And  toe  will  succeed  .  .  .  if  we  don't 
let  a  tumble  or  two  discourage  ua. 

Master  Herschel  Newsom  and  members  of 
the  Grange,  here  and  all  about  this  great 
United  States  of  ours,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and.  yes.  of  all 
America,  I  extend  to  you  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations on  100  years  of  service  and 
accomplishment ! 

Speech  bt  Frederick  C.  Beu:n,  Deputy  Post- 
MAST1B  General 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  always  envied 
farmers.  Farmers  have  such  wonderful 
opportunities  that  are  denied  dty  folk.  If  a 
fanner  gets  up  very  early  and  works  very  late, 
he  will  suielj  make  a  fortune — ^if  he  strikes 
oil. 

There  appear  to  be  no  statistics  on  bow 
many  members  of  The  Orange  have  had  this 
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good  fortune.  But  there  1b  ample  evidence 
that  In  the  past  one  hundred  years  The 
Orange  has  made  the  farm  a  better  and  more 
rewarding  place  to  live. 

Over  the  years.  The  Orange  can  point  to 
widespread  social  and  economic  accomplish- 
ments. I  think  all  ot  these  can  be  summed 
up  In  a  few  words:  The  Orange  has  restored 
dignity  to  the  American  farmer. 

One  of  my  most  pleasant  recollections  Is 
of  my  student  days  at  Michigan  State  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  debating  team.  Al- 
though OMc  debates  were  spirited  and  keenly 
contested,  we  sometimes  had  trouble  finding 
audiences.  An  orator  with  no  listeners,  of 
course,  Is  like  Richard  Burton  without  Eliza- 
beth Taylor.  But  frequently  the  Orange 
came  to  our  rescue  and  Invited  us  to  debate 
at  potluck  Orange  suppers.  These  were  great 
occasions  for  me.  The  audience  was  always 
receptive,  and  the  food  was  Just  wonderful. 

Farming  has  always  been  vital  to  man's 
survival.  Indeed  America  was  colonized  by 
farmers.  Some  of  these  were  amateurs,  of 
course,  but  the  17th  century  colonist  had  to 
learn  how  to  farm  or  he  and  his  family  did 
not  eat. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  xuider  the 
Impact  of  Industralization,  a  wide  gap  de- 
veloped between  farm  and  city.  Urban 
America  was  going  forward;  rural  America 
was  standing  still.  The  city  home  was  11- 
limiinated  by  gas.  The  farmer  had  a  coal 
oil  lamp.  In  remote  areas  candles  were  still 
used.  Water  was  piped  into  city  homes. 
The  farmer  went  to  the  well  for  his.  Books, 
magazines  And.  newspapers  stimulated  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  the  city.  The  farmer 
did  not  know  about  these,  or  if  be  did  be 
could  seldom  afford  to  buy  them. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  we  can  remember 
a  similar  gap  in  creature  comforts  between 
the  city  and  the  farm.  The  farmer  had  to 
wait  a  long  time  for  his  electricity  and  for 
hlB  telephone. 

In  1887,  GUver  Hudson  Kelley  and  sU  as- 
sociates founded  The  National  Grange,  here 
in  Washington,  on  December  4.  KeUey,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Poet 
Office  Department  at  the  time.  The  accom- 
plishments of  this  remarkable  man  have  had 
a  great  Impact  on  our  history.  We  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department  can  also  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  the  first  subordinate 
Grange — ^Potomac  No.  1 — consisted  mainly  of 
the  Poet  Office  Department  clerks  and  their 
wivee. 

The  records  of  The  National  Orange,  I  am 
aware,  credit  Predonia,  New  York,  with  be- 
coming the  first  subordinate  grange,  and 
this  is  proper.  Predonia  was  a  grange  of 
farmers  and  their  wives,  banded  together  to 
oope  with  farm  problems.  But  It  was  the 
Potomac  Orange  where  the  ritual  was  first 
practiced,  by  Post  Office  Department  clerks 
and  their  wives. 

Like  many  high-minded  and  ambitious 
projects.  The  National  Grange  began  with 
little  or  no  money  in  the  bank.  Even  so, 
The  Orange  officers  voted  Kelley  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  expenses. 
This  payment,  however,  was  to  come  from 
oommlsaions  earned  from  the  $16  initiation 
fee  for  each  new  grange.  Kelley  set  off  for 
Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  |2.50  In  his 
pocket.  Before  he  was  to  reach  his  home  in 
Minnesota  on  this  organizing  campaign,  Kel- 
ley found  it  necessary  to  borrow  $75  enroute 
for  trainfare.  The  stock  of  The  National 
Orange  had  reached  such  a  low  point  that 
there  were  times  when  Kelley  did  not  have 
money  to  buy  postage  stamps  to  carry  on  the 
organization's  business. 

Slowly,  but  surely.  The  Orange  caught  on. 
Early  In  1873,  one  thoiisand,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  granges  had  been  established. 
Before  the  year  was  over  more  than  8,000  ad- 
ditional granges  were  formed,  bringing  the 
total  to  over  10,000.    Two  years  later,  thU 


nxmiber  of  granges  was  to  increase  to  28,000 
with  768.000  members. 

The  Orange  was  now  a  powerful,  national 
force. 

Why  did  rural  America  Join  The  Orange? 

The  motives  were  educational,  social  and 
economic.  Many  grange  halls  were  stocked 
with  books  and  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  social  affairs-  held  by  the  grange  were  a 
bright  moment  for  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily. 

The  ritual  was  Inspiring  and  gave  a  lift 
to  life. 

Moreover  The  Orange  provided  men  and 
women  with  the  opportunity  to  work  to- 
gether to  Improve  their  economic  lot.  This 
was  done  In  a  variety  of  ways.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  notably  California  and 
Kansas,  The  Grange  founded  banks. 

These  banks  permitted  grange  members  to 
survive  periods  of  depressed  agricultural 
prices.  On  one  occasion  when  the  price  of 
wheat  declined,  a  grange  bank  loaned  Its 
members  three  million  dollars  so  that  wheat 
could  be  withheld  from  the  market  until 
prices  were  more  favorable. 

The  Grange  also  founded  mutual  fire  and 
life  Insurance  companies.  There  were  co- 
operative stores  where  grange  members  could 
buy  merchandise  at  low  price  and  there  were 
cooperative  marketing  ventures.  In  which 
by  working  together  grange  members  could 
get  higher  prices  for  the  products  they  raised. 

But  by  far  the  most  spectacular  and  far- 
reaching  accomplishment  of  The  Orange,  In 
Its  early  days,  was  In  obtaining  passage  In 
various  midwest  state  legislatures  of  the  so- 
called  "Granger  Laws."  These  laws  curtailed 
the  monopolistic  railroads  and  grain  eleva- 
tors who  charged  rates  as  high  as  the  market 
would  bear.  Farmers  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  railroads  and  they  felt  they  were  suffer- 
ing from   discriminatory   freight   rates. 

The  constitution  of  The  Orange  prohibits 
it  from  participating  in  partisan  politics,  but 
that  does  not  preclude  it  from  supporting  or 
opposing  impending  legislation.  Conse- 
quently, with  Orange  endorsement,  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  passed  and  the  Gov- 
ernor signed  in  1871  an  act  to  regulate  the 
rates  that  grain  elevators  could  charge. 

Munn  and  Scott,  operators  of  chain  eleva- 
tors In  Chicago,  decided  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  law.  They  refused  to  take  out  a  li- 
cense, as  required,  and  charged  rates  higher 
than  the  new  law  prescribed. 

The  case  was  carried  eventually  to  the  U5. 
Supreme  Coiu^.  It  took  the  Court  more 
than  a  year  to  render  a  decision.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite  commented  on  the  delay,  saying: 

"We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  questions  involved." 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  set  the  pat- 
tern for  future  State  and  Federal  controls 
on  public  carriers,  public  utilities  and  other 
vital  public  services. 

The  Chief  Justice  said :  "When  one  devotes 
his  properly  to  a  use  in  which  the  public 
has  an  interest,  he  .  .  .  must  submit  to  the 
control  by  the  public  for  the  common  good." 

The  Orange  had  won  a  great  battle  against 
a  powerful  opponent. 

Today  The  National  Orange  can  look  back 
on  100  years  of  service  to  our  coTintry.  It 
has  a  proud  record  of  accomplishment,  one 
which  we  are  pleased  to  recognize  by  issuing 
a  postage  stamp  commemorating  The  Orange. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  postage  stamp  will 
remind  Americans,  the  country  over,  of  what 
The  Grange  has  accomplished  to  make  this 
&  better  nation  for  all. 

Thank  you. 


COMMUNIST  STRATEGY  FOR  INSUR- 
RECTION AND  REVOLUTION 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  presence  of  Stokley  Carmlchael  In 
the  Nashville  area  for  3  days  a  week  ago, 


and  the  widespread  looting,  arson,  and 
rioting  which  followed  upon  his  presence 
must  not  be  regarded  as  unrelated  in- 
cidents. Rather,  Carmlchael's  presence 
must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  worldwide 
Communist  strategy  to  incite  insurrec- 
tion and  revolution  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  United 
States  will  be  exempted  from  Communist 
attempts  to  divide  our  people  by  instigat- 
ing suffering  and  hatred  need  only  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  Carmlchael  him- 
self. Less  than  3  months  ago,  Car- 
mlchael, acting  as  head  of  the  so-called 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee— SNCC — signed  a  joint  manifesto 
in  San  Jusm.  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  Caa- 
troite  apparatus  known  as  the  Move- 
ment for  Puerto  Rican  Independence— 
MPI. 

The  MPI  Is  the  Puerto  Rlcan  spear- 
head of  the  Soviet-financed  Tricon- 
tinental  Congress  based  in  Havana. 
Puerto  Rican  revolutionary  activists  are 
members  of  the  permanent  secretariat  of 
the  Tricontlnental  Congress  in  Havana, 
organized  In  January  of  1966  to  coordi- 
nate so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
Puerto  Rico  was  singled  out  as  an  im- 
portant primary  target  because  of  its 
special  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  A  successful  revolution  In 
Puerto  Rico,  or  at  least  widespread  dis- 
order, would  Inflict  a  significant  defeat 
upon  U.S.  prestige  and  influence.  More- 
over, the  growing  number  of  Puerto 
Ricans  within  the  continental  territory 
of  the  United  States  would  be  an  aid  to 
spreading  agitation  to  the  mainland. 

It  is  of  extreme  significance  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  himself  has  inte- 
grated his  organization  into  the  Com- 
munist plan  for  world  revolution.  On 
January  26,  1967,  Carmlchael  signed  a 
"protocol  of  cooperation"  with  the  MPI 
and  the  Student  Federation  for  Inde- 
pendence in  Puerto  Rico.  This  protocol 
is  filled  with  Incendiary  language  of  the 
sort  that  is  becoming  commonplace  In 
recent  examples  of  Carmlchael  rhetoric. 
It  is  the  sort  of  rhetoric  deliberately  de- 
signed to  stir  hatred  and  incite  violence. 
I  quote: 

We  feel  that  there  Is  a  close  relationstaU) 
between  our  struggle  for  black  power  asd 
your  struggle  for  Independence.  Black  pow«r 
means  for  us  liberation  from  oppression  b; 
the  racist  white  power  structure  of  the 
United  States.  It  means  that  we  will  con- 
trol our  own  Afro-American  commimitles. 
That  we  wlU  direct  our  own  affairs.  That  we 
will  have  power  In  the  political  and  economic 
arenas. 

In  the  same  way,  indep>endence  for  you 
means  to  direct  and  control  your  own  cotm- 
try,  now  controlled  by  a  foreign  power — the 
United  States — and  its  Uncle  Toms  here. 
Our  people  are  a  colony  within  the  Unlt«! 
States;  you  are  a  colony  outside  the  Unlt«<l 
States. 

Brothers,  we  see  our  struggle  linked  to  ibt 
struggles  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  aiul 
Latin  America  against  foreign  oppression, 
particularly  by  the  United  States.  We  all 
have   the  same   enemy.   .   .   . 

If  we  are  to  fight,  we  will  fight — ^but  in 
our  own  country,  to  liberate  our  people. 

Although  the  visit  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael to  Puerto  Rico  received  only 
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passing  mention  in  the  regular  press, 
the  pro-Communist  press  of  the  ooimtry 
gave  it  extensive  coverage.  The  Red- 
front  National  Guardian,  for  insftance, 
carried  a  complete  and  exact  account, 
while  the  Militant,  organ  of  the  Trotsky- 
ite  Communist  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
carried  copious  verbatim  extracts  from 
the  protocol.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles,  "Puerto  Rican  and  U.S. 
Negro  Struggles  Linked,"  from  the  Na- 
tional Guardian,  February  4.  1967;  and 
"SNCC,  MPI  Form  a  Working  Bloc," 
from  the  Militant,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
these  news  accounts  make  clear  that  Car- 
mlchael's accord  with  the  Red  revolution 
is  no  marriage  of  convenience.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  protocol  immediately  calls 
to  mind  the  goals  of  the  Tricontlnental 
Congress.  Carmlchael  makes  clear  at 
last  that  "nonviolence"  is  no  longer  part 
of  his  program.  Moreover,  his  activities 
in  Puerto  Rico  show  that  he  has  also  ac- 
cepted the  other  points  in  the  current 
Communist  propaganda  drive. 

First.  He  led  a  group  of  students  in 
a  riotous  demonstration  demanding  in- 
dependence for  Puerto  Rico. 

Second.  He  attacked  the  American 
role  in  Vietnam,  coupling  It  with  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Third.  He  called  for  resistance  to  the 
draft  laws. 

All  three  of  these  programs  have  a  cer- 
tain idealistic  appeal  to  many  sincere, 
but  deluded,  persons.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  the  three  Items  currently  on  the 
Communist  agenda,  and  Carmlchael 
sealed  his  concordat  with  the  Commu- 
nist revolutionaries  by  subscribing  to  all 
three. 

Not  surprisingly,  Carmlchael  was  high- 
ly praised  by  Castro's  Radio  Havana  on 
March  8  In  a  program  beamed  toward 
the  Americas.  Carmlchael's  goal  In  the 
so-called  movement  for  the  liberation  of 
North  American  Negroes,  said  Radio  Ha- 
vana, was  "to  have  it  recognized  not 
as  a  U3.  domestic  problem,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  direct  import  to  all  humanity." 
Stripped  of  its  Communist  Jargon,  this 
statement  means  that  Carmlchael  has 
now  brought  out  Into  the  open  the  long- 
standing but  concealed  hope  of  the  Com- 
munists to  use  the  American  Negro  as 
the  fulcrum  for  fomenting  a  hot  revolu- 
tion, a  bloody  revolution  in  America. 

When  addressing  Negro  audiences, 
Carmlchael  is  explicit  about  what  he 
wants.  On  November  28.  1966,  the  press 
reported  that  Carmlchael  told  4,000  peo- 
ple at  Watts  the  following : 

No  white  man  can  talk  about  looting.  The 
white  men  looted  the  country,  and  then  they 
looted  us.  Looting  has  made  the  American 
empire  what  it  is. 

To  whites,  he  Is  Just  as  explicit.  In  an 
interview  with  Reporter  Don  Bishoff.  of 
the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Register-Guard  on 
February  16.  1967,  he  defined  "Black 
Power"  as  "the  coming  together  of  black 
people  to  fight  for  their  liberation." 
When  asked  what  means  he  would  use, 
he  answered:  "Any  means  necessary." 
When  asked  further  If  armed  insurrec- 


tion would  be  necessary,  he  said,  "If  we 
decide  it  is,  then  it  is." 

On  April  8,  Carmlchael  came  to  Van- 
derbilt  University  and  declared  ambigu- 
ously that  he  had  come  to  Nashville  "to 
make  trouble."  Apparently  he  had  de- 
cided that  trouble  was  necessary.  Ear- 
lier, he  had  spoken  at  Tennessee  A.  &  I. 
State  University,  after  university  ofiBcIals 
had  renounced  his  appearance  there. 
His  SNCC  associates  spoke  to  closed 
groups  at  FIsk  University,  after  he  was 
denied  permission  to  speak  himself. 
Late  Saturday  night,  riotiiig  broke  out  in 
the  area  minutes  after  Carmlchael  made 
an  Impromptu  appearance.  Two  of  his 
top  SNCC  aids  were  arrested,  charged 
with  inciting  to  riot. 

The  riot  bore  the  familiar  marks  of  or- 
ganized agitation.  Police  reported  that 
molotov  cocktails  were  manufactured 
and  distributed  from  a  central  location. 
Store  windows  were  smashed.  Shops 
were  looted.  Fires  were  set  by  the  flam- 
ing molotov  cocktails.  Snipers  shot  at 
policemen  and  firemen.  Pamphlets  had 
been  printed  denouncing  recognized 
Negro  leaders  of  the  community,  some  of 
them  radical  by  moderate  standards,  but 
not  so  radical  as  Carmlchael.  Police  and 
reporters  were  showered  with  rocks  and 
bottles.  Everything  bore  the  mark  of 
planned  provocation.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  Nashville  Mayor  Beverly  Brlley  said : 

This  is  not  a  rebellion  of  the  ghetto;  In 
fact,  the  people  of  the  ghetto  are  the  victims 
of  this  insurrection. 

The  Nashville  Banner.  In  a  brilliant 
first-page  editorial,  echoed  that  same 
theme,  even  while  it  castigated  the  folly 
of  the  white  liberals  who  contributed 
to  the  conflagration  by  inviting  Car- 
mlchael to  the  community  in  a  so-called 
search  for  truth.  The  Banner's  con- 
cern for  a  suffering  city  was  eloquently 
put: 

Scars  Inflicted  by  willful  abrasion  do  not 
wash  off  so  easily.  Acid  etohes,  and  toxic 
doses — unless  counteracted  swiftly  by  people 
of  Judgment  exercising  good  sense — can 
destroy. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  was  only 
part  of  the  Banner's  comprehensive  cov- 
erage of  this  sorrowful  affair.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  would  be  interested 
in  reading  the  complete  accounts  of  the 
Carmlchael  riot,  as  reported  by  the  Ban- 
ner, since  the  affair  received  only  lim- 
ited attention  in  the  local  press.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
articles  and  editorials  from  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  of  April  10,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks:  Editorials — "What  Price 
Folly?"  and  "The  Police  Know  Stokely 
And  They  Were  Prepared."  News  sto- 
ries—"Riot-Tom  Area  Quiet,"  "Negro 
Control  of  Cities  Seen  by  Stokely,"  "Po- 
licemen Get  Praise,"  "  'Explosions'  Pre- 
dicted by  CORE  Officer, Might  Take 

Some  Dynamite,'  Ware  Told  Students  at 
FIsk."  "Policemen  Tripled  By  One  Call," 
"Carmlchael  Blamed  by  Leader  Here," 
and  "Three  Negro  Leaders  Hit  in  Pam- 
phlets." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  National  Oxiardlan,  Feb.  4,  19671 
Cabmichak,  at  San  Juan  :  Px;ebto  Rican  and 
UjS.  Negbo  Stbuggles  Linked 
(By  William  A.  Price) 
The  struggle  by  Negroes  for  black  power  In 
the  UJ3.  has  been  Joined  with  the  fight  by 
Puerto  Rican  militants  for  the  Independence 
of  that  Island  commonwealth.  In  a  "protocol 
of  cooperation"  signed  Jan.  26  at  the  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  International  Airport,  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  chairman  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  and  Juan 
Marl  Bras,  head  of  the  Movement  for  Puerto 
Rican  Independence  (MPI),  said  their  orga- 
nizations are  "in  the  vanguard  of  a  common 
struggle  against  VS.  Imperialism."  Support- 
ing the  Joint  effort  is  the  Student  Federation 
for  Independence  in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  New  York  Jan.  27  SNCC  stated:  "The 
three  organizations  affirmed  the  need  for  a 
Joint  struggle  against  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  oppression  Inflicted  upon 
Afro-American  and  Puerto  Rlcan  peoples  by 
the  U.S.  Just  as  black  power  signifies  a 
struggle  for  liberation  and  the  control  of 
Afro-American  communities  by  black  people, 
the  Independence  struggle  in  Puerto  Rico  Is 
for  control  by  Puerto  Ricans  of  their  own 
lives  and  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Black 
people  constitute  a  colony  within  the  U.S.; 
Puerto  Rico  is  a  colony  outside  the  VB." 

Signing  of  the  protocol  followed  a  street 
clash  in  Santurce,  Jan.  25,  when  Car- 
mlchael Iieaded  a  colimin  of  200  advocates  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  Independence  on  a  six-mile 
march  from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
a  U.S.  military  installation  at  Fort  Brooke. 
The  group  carried  signs  opposing  "Tankee 
military  service,"  and  calling  for  independ- 
ence. One  sign  read  In  Spanish,  "We  Sup- 
port Black  Power  In  the  VS."  The  group  was 
attacked  by  about  60  youths  who  threw  eggs, 
shouted  and  started  fist  fights.  Carmlchael, 
dressed  in  blue  Jeans  and  wearing  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  straw  hat,  was  sxirrounded  by  his 
student  followers  to  protect  him  until  a 
police  cordon  separated  the  two  groups. 

The  Joint  communique  issued  in  San  Juan 
reflects  a  growing  trend  among  militant 
black  groups  In  the  VS.  to  identify  their 
struggle  with  that  of  oppressed  colored  peo- 
ples In  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  view 
the  plight  of  the  rural  Southern  Negro  and 
the  Northern  urban  ghetto  dweller  as  that  of 
victims  of  a  similar  domestic.  Internal 
colonialism.  At  a  Jan.  24  press  conference 
In  San  Juan,  Carmlchael  said:  "Brothers, 
we  see  our  struggle  linked  to  the  struggles 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  against  foreign  oppression,  particu- 
larly by  the  U.S.  We  all  have  the  same 
enemy.  For  this  reason,  we  strongly  sup- 
port your  Just  struggle  for  Independence. 
For  this  reason  we  support  all  peoples  who 
are  struggling  for  self-determination." 

Another  issue  Joins  the  black-power 
advocates  of  the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Ricans 
who  call  for  independence — Joint  resist- 
ance to  the  draft.  Legal  tests  have  been 
instituted  by  many  Puerto  Rlcan  youths 
who  contend  that  the  U.S.  has  no  authority 
to  Induct  for  its  military  service  men  who 
have  no  vote  In  Congress  and  only  limited 
autonomy  over  the  internal  affairs  of  their 
Island  under  the  present  commonwealth 
status  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  San  Juan  Car- 
mlchael said  the  U.S.  "tells  us  that  we  are 
going  to  fight  for  a  so-called  'democracy,' 
but  we  know  the  hypocrisy  of  that  claim. 
We  know,  in  our  own  fiesh  and  in  our  blood, 
what  'American  democracy'  means  ...  If 
we  are  to  fight,  we  will  fight — ^but  In  our 
own  coimtry,  to  liberate  our  people." 

The   three   organizations    supporting   the 
San  Juan  protocol  agreed,  according  to  the 
SNCC  Jan.  27  statement,  upon  the  following: 
1)  Joint  action  against  the  draft  In  par- 
ticular, and  the  American  war  In  Vietnam  In 
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general  to  be  carried  out  by  Afro-Americana  language  la  a  necessary  step  In  the  struggle  United  States,   where  they  suffer   together 

and  Puerto  Rlcans  In  the  urban  ghettos  of  for  Uberatlon  and  eelf-detennlnaUon.  with    the    Afro-American    racUl,    cultural 

this  country.  "I  appreciate  the  Invitation  extended  to  and   economic   oppression   and   police   bru- 

3)  Joint  action  for  better  housing,  educa-  me  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  through  the     tallty  .  .  .      

tlon   and  Uvlng  conditions  generally  in  the  Movement  for  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence.  "MPI  and  FTTPI  offer  all  their  support  to 

urban   ghettos,    as   well    as    against    police  I  bring  you  the  warmest  greetings  of  soli-  the  black  people  of  North  America  In  their 

brutality  darity  from  my  organization — the  Student  struggle   to   obtain   political   and   economic 

3)   Joint    action    to    bring    International  Nonviolent     Coordinating     Committee — and  power  in  their  communities,  expressed  as  the 

focus   to  the  problems   of  the  Afro-Amer-  the  Afro-American  people  in  their  struggle  struggle  for  black  power, 

loans  and  to  the  Puerto  Blcan  struggle  for  for  UberaUon  and  black  power.  "SNCC    affirms    its    endorsement    of    the 

Independence.  "We  feel  that  there  Is  a  close  relationship  struggle  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for 

SNCC   said   it   had   agreed    to    aid    MPI's  between  our  struggle  for  black  power  and  their  national  Independence  .  .  . 

efforts  to  raise  the  "colonial"  case  of  Puerto  your  struggle  for  independence.    Black  power  "SNCC  and  MPI  and  PUPI  understand  that 

Rico  at  the  United  Nations  during  its  cur-  means  for  us  liberation  from  oppression  by  the  struggle  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  and 

rent   seeslon     MPI    and    the   Puerto   Rlcan  the    racist    white    power    structure    of    the  of  the  black  people  in  the  xirban  ghettos  of 

student   independence    group    (8UPI)    have  United  States.     It  means  that  we  will  con-  the  United  Statee  for  political  and  economic 

agreed    SNCC  said,  to  help  raise  before  the  trol  our  own   Afro-American   communlUes.  control,  for  better  Uvlng  quarters,  for  ade- 

UN  the  case  of  Afro-Americans  In  the  U.S.  That  we  will  direct  o\ir  own  affairs.    That  we  quate   education   and   better   conditions   of 

"The  question  will  be  raised  there."  SNCC  will  have  power  In  the  political  and  economic  life  In  general,  can  be  carried  through  on  a 

said,  "not  as  a  domestic  issue,  but  as  a  matter  arenas.  common  basis  and  advanced  by  means  of 

of  concern  to  hiimanity;  not  as  a  question  of  "In  the  same  way.  Independence  for  you     Joint  actions.                     

clvU  rights  but  of  human  rights."  means  to  direct  and  control  your  own  lives  "SNCC  and  MIP  and  PUPI  consider  that 

Both  SNCC  and  New  York-based  Puerto  and  the  wealth  of  your  country,  now  con-  the    struggle    against    compulsory    military 

Rlcan  Independence  groups  vrtll  demonstrate  trolled    by    a    foreign    power— the    United  service  and  against  North  American  aggree- 

agalnst  the  planned  U.S.  visit  of  Brazilian  States— and  Its  Uncle  Toms  here.    Our  peo-  sion  directed  at  the  people  of  Vietnam  can 

President-elect   Arturo   Costa   y   Sllva   who,  pie  are  a  colony  within  the  United  States;  be  strengthened  by  means  of  Joint  actions  of 

SNCC  said,  represents  a  military  dictatorship  you  are  a  colony  outside  the  United  States,  these  organizations. 

In  this  country  supports  an  economic  policy  "Brothers,  we  see  our  struggle  linked  to  "SNCC  offers  Its  help  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan 

maintained  on  the  poverty  of  millions  and  the  struggles  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa  organizations.  MPI  and  FUPI.  In  their  batUe 

has  said  he  will  seek  VS.  military  aid  to  put  and  Latin  America  against  foreign  oppres-  to  obtain  consideration  by  the  United  Na- 

down  "so-called  'external  subversion'  "  which,  slon,  particularly  by  the  United  States.    We  tlons  as  quickly  as  possible  of  the  colonial 

In     effect      means     armed    suppression     at  all  have  the  same  enemy.    For  this  reason,  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

movements   working    for   basic   changes    to  we  strongly  support  your  Just  struggle  for  "MPI  and  PUPI  offer  their  aid  In  bringing 

benefit  "the  Impoverished  of  Brazil."  independence.    For  this  reason  we  support  international  attention  to  the  oppression  of 

all    peoples    who    are    struggling    for    self-  the  black  people  In  the  United  States  .  .  .'' 

Th«  Owzrs  Am  To  Bomb  CiviLiAi»a  ***^%*ietn°amese  people  are  today  suffer-                   [From  the  N^^vUle  Banner] 

It  ia  no  mistake,  aa  Wilfred  Burchett  re-  j^g  ^  ^  brutal  war.    To  conduct  that  war,                           Wuat  Paiot  Foixt? 

ports  in  this  issue  of  the  Guardian,  that  ♦{,_  American  armv  takes  advantage  of  the 

^rsing   mothers,   unborn    babies,    children  ^^^fric^  ^esU  uTcI^em  to  fight          Nothing  that  could  be  said  by  way  of  pub- 

walkir^  to  school  are  killed.    Pilots  disclose  ^o^  brTh^    It  telU^  that  we  are  "«  apology-nor  any  innings  of  after-the-fact 

briefings  on   terror   bombing.     Spread  this  ,       ^  g  ^t  for  a  so-called  "democracy,"  "morse,  felt  or  spoken,  on  the  part  of  Ws 

horrifying    truth.     And    subscribe    to    the  lut  we  know  the  hypocrisy  of  that  claim.  sponsors  there— can  remove  the  stench  of  the 

Guardian  today.  ''we  toow   in  our  flwh  and  In  our  blood.  Stokely  Carmlchael  visit  to  VanderbUt  Unl- 

^  inow.  in  our  ucou  tiuu  lu  uiu  «        .            ^      ^^^  ^^    tragic  Infliction  of  civil  dls- 

I  enclose  $ what    "American    democracy"    means.     For  ZuXnce  that  broke  out  a  little  later  a  few 

(Add  $1  per  year  for  Canada)  this  reason  we  are  absolutely  opposed-I  re-  ^VfJ*""  *^*\  ^^^^  °^  AgeS  through  t^o 

[I  $1  enclosed  for  10-week  trial  sub  peat,  absolutely-to  the  drafting  of  young  blocks  <*!??^°%  *°°  °"  ^^ 

•7  for  regular  yearly  sub  Afro-Americans  and  the  drafting  of  young  ^  |^-    '^  loncemlnT^the  d^Uc  ha" 

n  .3.50  for  full-year  student  sub  Puerto  Rlcans  and  of  young  people  of  any  P>^-«^-/  w^'JS!'°L™icha^"'hSnS^ff 

^^°°^  - — - nationality  who  «"  °PPJ«f  «^  ".^^^  ^„    " '*  cleariy  confirmed  the  Intention  when-ln  an 

Name -  are  to  Aght    we  will  flgbt-but  In  our  own  >                                 ^^  Nashville  Ban- 

(Pleaae  print)  country,  to  liberate  our  people.  ^^^^  »                   ^^  ^^  j^„^  ^^ 

Address  "Brothers  of  Puerto  Rico,  let  us  unite  to  ^^y^^  trouble 

2"y   - ----- ^t»'«ve  o*^  K°*"»-    "^t  ^°'''=«*'  °^  °^^^?^^°f-  The  stupidity  of  a  campus  group's  explana- 

State ZIP although  very  powerful,  are  only  a  minority  that  ho  was  brought  here  as  nart  of  a 

(Plj«se     include     ZIP     code     to     fa^Ultate  compared  to  the  power  which  all  the  op-  ZVStlXnt^--TXr^tZ^jSt.:i- 

maUlng.)      Please  notify  recipient  gift  sub  pressed  of  the  worid  can  wield.     We  shall  j^  ^^  exceeded— by  VanderbUt  admlnistra- 

haa  been  sent  by destroy  those  forces.     Let's  go!  tlve  officers  who  so  far  disregarded  a  duty  to 

ZZ-ZCr: :'-; V^'Z 7T  ^°^  ^^^  ****  °'  *^®  ^°'"*  ''°™"^^^t,i3?  the  campus,  the  institution,  and  the  com- 

H  this  la  a  '[enewal    please  check  here    n  ^jgned  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  M  by  SNCC,  j^    j^^j,  ^  ^^  publicly  endorse  the  ap- 

Natlonal  Guardian.  197  E.  4th  St.,  N.Y.  10009  ^PI  and  FUPI:  pearance  of   Carmlchael-and  became  par- 

".  .  .  The    black    people    of    the    United  tjgeps  to  It.     It  Is  colossal  stupidity  Indeed, 

[From  the  Militant.  Feb.  6,  1967]  States  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  are  vie-  ^  suggest  that  one  must  lift  the  Ud  of  a 

SNCC,  MPI  Fori.*  a  Working  Bloc  tlma  of  the  same  structure  of  political,  eco-  garbage  can  to  discover  that  there  la  garbage 

During  his   recent   visit   to  Puerto   Rico,  Qomlc   and  military  power.    It  1?   the  to-  ,n  n. 

Stokely  Carmlchael,  chairman  of  the  Student  P«rlalUm  of  the  United  States  that  nia'n-  xhat  Pandora's  Box  of  violent  contents  was 

Nonviolent    Coordinating    Committee,    con-  tains   the   black   people   of   North    America  opened  by  academic  hands  and  with  high  of- 

cluded  an  agreement  of  mutual  support  and  under  conditions  of  misery  and  keeps  them  f^^M  consent  Is  a  fact  so  self-evident  as  to 

solidarity  between  his  organization  and  the  oppressed   In   all   facets   of   their   Individual  brand  as  totally  Inane  expressions  of  won- 

two  leading  pro-Independence  organizations  and  collective  lives:  economic,  political,  so-  derment  after-the-fact  concerning  what  hap- 

of  Puerto   Rico    the   Movement   for  Puerto  clal  and  cultural.  pened,  how.  and  why.    The  contributory  clr- 

Rican  Independence  (MPI),  and  the  Federa-  "The    same    oppression    maintains    that  cumstances  epeak  for  themselves, 

tlon  of  University  Students  for  Independence  power  structme  over  the  Puerto  Rlcan  na-  in  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  respon- 

(FUPI).  tlon,  which  la  still  subject  to  political,  mill-  slblllty  for  what  occurred  lies  at  the  door  of 

For  the  Information  of  our  readers  we  are  tary  and  cultural  colonialism  and  still  ex-  the    Chancellor,    and    fellow-admlnlstratlve 

reproducing  here  the  full  text  of  the  state-  plolted  economically.  authorities  at  VanderbUt  University, 

ment  made  by  Carmlchael  at  a  press  confer-  "Within   the   framework   of   the   struggle  Carmlchael  was  here  at  the  Invitation  of  a 

ence  on  his  arrival  in  San  Juan,  and  exten-  which  U  liberating  the  peoples  of  the  world,  sponsoring  group  In  the  student  body;  but 

slve  excerpts  from  the  agreement  signed  by  these  two  struggles— one  waged  by  a  people  that  Invitation  subsequently  was  approved 

Carmlchael,  Juan  Marl  Bras,  secretary  gen-  who  exist  In  the  very  heart  of  the  oppressor  in  a  public  statement  by  the  Chancellor  hlm- 

eral    MPI-  Juan  Angel  Sllsn,  president.  MPI  nation,  the  other  by  a  people  over  whom  the  self — making  much  of  the  "free  expression^ 

youth-   and  Alberto  Perez  Perez,  president.  United  States  exercises  direct  colonial  con-  pitch,  and  the  so-called  "search  for  truth. 

YXTPl.  trol — have  a  special  relationship.     It  Is  the  By  noiw  that  phony  search  has  borne  frul- 

A  translation  of  Carmlchaels  press  state-  youth  of  our  two  peoples  that  the  United  tlon  in  the  chaos  that  has  marked  Nashville 

ment  follows-  States  government  Is  using  as  cannon  fodder  for  two  nights. 

"Brothers  of  Puerto  Rico:  In  Its  war  of  aggression  against  the  people  Infamy  Is  the  Carmlchael  stock  In  trade; 

"I  hardly  know  the  Spanish  language,  but  of  Vietnam  ...  his  total  text  aa  an  exhorter  for  violence  and 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  yovii  Ian-  "A  third  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  more-  spieler  of  sedition  toward  the  country  he  na» 

guage.    To  affirm  and  cultivate  one's  own  over,  reside   in   the   urban   ghettoe   of   the  adopted  for  purposes  of  arson.    For  bound- 
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less  arrogance  in  preachment  of  hate  and  an- 
archy, there  la  for  thla  free-wheeling,  trea- 
Bon-minded  alien  no  parallel  In  Amerlca'a 
history.  That  waa  known  before  he  planted 
hla  feet  on  any  Nashville  rostrum — and  long 
before  the  Invitation  waa  aent,  and  finally 
accepted,  to  \iae  VanderbUt  aa  his  forum. 
True,  In  that  appearance  be  waa  outwardly 
aU  Bweetness  and  light,  but  he  went  from 
there  to  the  Flsk  campus  where  earUer  he 
had  laid  the  ground  work  and  where  the 
trouble  broke  out,  with  him  prominently 
preaent  at  the  spark  point.  Last  night's  riot- 
ing centered  at  Tennessee  A&I  University,  a 
tax-supported  institution,  whose  adminis- 
tration had  clearly  renounced  the  Carmlchael 
appearance  there. 

This  was  no  "ghetto"  affair  in  either 
Instance,  but  a  riotous  student  demonstra- 
tion promoted  by  toported  disturbers 
brought  in  by  and  with  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
The  Banner's  objection  to  the  VanderbUt 
affair  of  community  dlsgraoe  at  no  point 
related  to  raclam,  nor  to  conslderatlona  of 
free  speech — of  which  the  sponsoring  ele- 
ment made  much  In  its  ridiculously  tortured 
argument  of  Justification. 

Thla  newspaper  believes  In  that  basic  free- 
dom. Since  the  day  of  Its  founding  It  has 
been  the  advocate  and  staunch  defender  of 
free  expression  within  the  meaning  of  that 
constitutional  guarantee.  But  It  has  had 
occaalon  alao  to  point  out  that  liberty  la  not 
license.  And  The  Banner  has  not,  and  never 
win  subscribe  to  the  customary  rationaliza- 
tion resorted  to  by  liberals  in  the  name  of 

free  expression  when  Stokely  Carmlchael 

or  anyone  else — openly  and  In  the  city  of 
NashvUle  preaches  sedition,  insurrecUon, 
anarchy,  murder  and  arson. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  may  be  "Just  a  voice," 
but  he  la  a  voice  exhorting  for  lawleeaness 
and  clvU  chaos,  and  no  government  or  people 
anywhere  who  expect  to  preserve  public 
order,  aectirity,  and  tranquility,  can  long 
countenance  that  sort  of  preachment  and 
atUl  walk  aafely  the  atreeta  of  any  civilized 
community. 

Saturday'a  affront  waa  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  slurs  of  thla  Trtnldad-born 
character — who  hasn't  even  acquired  citizen- 
ship by  naturalization — who  revUea  the  Flag 
and  everything  for  which  It  atanda— made 
his  guest  appearance  In  a  setting  hallowed 
to  the  memory  of  VanderbUt  men  who  died 
In  their  country's  aervlce  in  World  War  n. 

Such  waa  the  creation  of  that  Memorial 
Gymnasium,  patrloUc  in  purpose,  and  its 
cost  borne  by  VanderbUt  alumni,  friends,  and 
the  parents  of  an  honored  company  who  gave 
their  last  fiUl  measure  of  devotion  to  the 
nation  they  loved  and  the  Flag  under  which 
they  served. 

Comea  then,  by  Invitation,  thla  enemy  of 
America  and  AmertcanUm  whose  Ideological 
pitch  It  la  to  walk  on  these  graves,  to  smear 
every  man — regardless  of  color — now  in  iml- 
form;  to  insult  the  nation  which  haa  given 
him  aanctuary,  aollclt  total  defiance  of  Its 
laws,  and  espouse  a  "retaUatory"  racial 
course  of  "Kill  and  Bm-n." 

KUl  whom,  and  bum  what?  Anybody  or 
anything  that  gets  in  the  way. 

Such  a  threat  is  not  a  mere  figure  of 
apeech — and  no  more  la  the  Carmlchael  to- 
portunlng  for  mass  violation  of  the  law.  aa 
manifested  in  the  shocking  aftermath  of  hla 
visit  here.  His  pet  Invectives  are  those  of 
total  contempt  for  the  United  States,  under- 
Mored  by  hla  aaslgnment  of  the  land  "to 
HeUl" — the  malevolence  of  a  mind  berserk 
with  its  own  conauming  hate. 

Does  thla  make  for  a  "celebrity,"  entlUed 
to  public  Indulgence  aa  an  "interesting" 
provocateui^an  eccentric  to  be  suffered  In 
the  name  of  "free  speech"— or  to  adulation 
as  some  kind  of  hero  for  the  very  brazenneaa 
of  hla  appeala  to  treaaon? 
The  anawer  to  those  queatlona  uniformly 
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would  be  "No."  If  there  is  a  degree  of  pubUc 
insanity  that  conditions  some  minds  to  filth, 
or  gets  Its  kicks  out  of  subversion  by  ex- 
hibitionist. Itinerant  firebrands,  soiling  and 
vandalizing  the  nation's  temple,  with  kin- 
dred designs  upon  Its  soul,  let  It  be  said  that 
majority  America — young  and  old,  and  ir- 
respective of  race — ehuna  the  contagion. 

Carmlchael'B  type  of  attempted  brain- 
washing iant  done  with  detergenta.  It'a  a 
borrowed  recipe,  practiced  by  coUeaguea 
afar — alike  bent  on  overthrowing  this  nation 
by  subverting  Its  character. 

There  IS  a  good  lose,  however,  for  soap  and 
water;  and  NashvUle  could  have  used  It  ad- 
vantageously—for  purposes  of  individual,  in- 
stitutional, and  community  aanltatlon 
Saturday  night. 

Unfortimately,  acars  Inflicted  by  wUlfuI 
abrasion  do  not  waah  off  ao  eaally.  Acid 
etches,  and  toxic  doses — unless  counter- 
acted swiftly  by  people  of  Judgment  exercis- 
ing good  sense — can  destroy. 

Carmlchael  &  Co.  should  never  have  been 
brought  to  NashvUle.  That  lan't  evident 
only  after  the  fact. 

The  disgraceful  episode  with  Its  lingering 
burden  of  more  than  coincidental  tragedy 
haa  occurred — and  no  waahlng  of  bands  can 
acquit  of  responsibUlty  those  who  set  the 
stage  for  It:  the  sponsors  and  those  who 
gave  consent.  Late  as  It  la.  It  Is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  henceforth  these  sponsoring 
groups,  and  the  administrative  echelons  who 
more  than  Inferentlally  Indorsed  it,  wUl  be 
more  particular  about  the  company  they 
entertain. 

When  the  citizenship  of  this  community 
haa  recovered  from  the  dlaastroua  results  of 
Carmlchael 's  devised  devUtry,  It  behooves 
aU  people  of  good  wiU  to  endeavor  to  re- 
atore  the  amity  and  mutual  respect  between 
all  Its  people,  for  which  Nashville  haa  estab- 
lished an  enviable  reputation. 

[From  the  NaahvUle  Banner,  Apr.  10,  1967] 

A      COURAOROTTS      AND      EFFICIENT      JOB:       THB 

Police   Know   Stokelt   and   THet   Were 
Prepared 


Despite  recent  over-aU  abuse  from  certain 
segments  of  the  community,  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights  met  crtaia  with  bravery  and 
Intelligence. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  told  the  city  he  waa 
here  to  create  havoc.  In  hla  Friday  night 
harangue  he  attacked  The  NaahvUle  Banner 
aaylng:  "The  Banner  aaya  we  have  come  to 
NashvUle  to  cause  trouble.  They  lie  all  the 
time.    But  this  time  they  tell  the  truth." 

The  police  knew  Carmlchael  came  to  bring 
trouble.  They  knew  It  before  he  arrived  and 
before  he  said  It.  They  anticipated  his  plana 
and  were  ready.  They  know  Stokely  Carml- 
chael. They  know  what  hla  presence  any- 
where means.    They  know  SNCC. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  VanderbUt  gymna- 
sium was  saturated  with  protection,  not  only 
for  members  of  the  audience,  but  for  the 
arrogant,  evil-mouthed  Black  Power  speaker 
as  well.  As  an  example,  when  a  spectator 
displayed  a  Confederate  Flag,  It  Just  so  hap- 
pened that  an  officer  In  plain  clothes  waa 
In  the  next  aeat.  He  handled  the  incident 
quickly  and  quietly.  The  program  proceeded 
without  interruption. 

However,  not  being  quite  as  naive  as 
Carmlchael's  academic  sponsors,  those  who 
direct  the  police  department  were  well  aware 
that  the  VanderbUt  applause  for  Stokely  did 
not  ring  down  the  curtain  for  the  weekend 
performance  of  his  henchmen. 

The  poUce  knew  that  the  build-up  he  had 
contrived  to  receive  from  sophomorlc  adula- 
tion Just  off  West  End  Avenue  was  a  part  of 
the  Black  Power  pattern. 

Aa  Carmlchael  and  his  g^oons  departed  for 
the  Flak  area,  two  police  riot  aquada  were 
prepared.  They  had  been  ready  and  waiting 
alnce  Friday  morning. 


So  when  the  SNCC  plcketers  began  to  play 
their  part  in  front  of  the  tavern  of  Jefferson 
St. — when  the  crowds  gathered  and  the  fury 
mounted — ^the  police  put  into  effect  their 
long-laid  plana.  Streets  were  blocked.  The 
trap  closed.  On  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
heads  were  bloodied,  property  waa  damaged 
and  arson  attempted. 

There  was  more  shooting,  burning  and 
looting  Sunday  night,  but  again  the  lines  of 
authority  held. 

NashvUle  poUce  have  done  a  good  Job — a 
courageous  Job — in  the  line  of  duty,  to  con- 
tain thla  aporadic  rloUng,  and  restore  Uw 
and  order.  There  haa  been  no  defaiUt  on  the 
part  of  pubUc  authoritlee.  There  can  be  no 
aiirrender — on  any  pretext — to  mob  rule,  nor 
to  the  Inaolent  ultimatum  of  outlawry. 

RiOT-ToEN  Area  Qttiet 
(By  Larry  Brlnton) 

Roaming  marauders,  many  of  them 
screaming  "Black  Power,"  struck  throughout 
a  30-block  area  of  North  NashvUle  Sunday 
night  and  early  today,  shooting,  looting, 
destroying  cars  and  trucks  and  setting  fires 
to  homes  and  stores  with  flftming  Molotov 
cocktails. 

It  waa  the  second  straight  night  of  rioting 
by  the  roving  bands  which  moved  Uke  guer- 
rilla imlts  In  an  area  which  Includes  Ten- 
nessee A&I  State  University,  Meharry  Medi- 
cal CoUege  and  Flsk  University. 

Peace  returned  with  daybreak  and  poUce 
authorities  reported  early  this  afternoon  "the 
area  la  quiet."  They  said  no  acto  of  violence 
had  been  reported  since  dawn  and  police 
officials  pointed  out  they  had  arrested  the 
ringleaders. 

sncTT  arrested 

About  400  police  officers,  many  working 
more  than  30  houra  in  two  days,  quickly 
moving  with  tear  gas  and  riot  guns  to  break 
up  mobs  and  halt  violence,  arrested  more 
than  60  persons  during  the  48  hours. 

Among  thoae  arrested  were  George  Wash- 
ington Ware,  26,  of  Atlanta,  bodyguard  for 
"Black  Power"  advocate  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
leader  of  the  Student  Non-violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  and  Ernest  Stephens.  26, 
of  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  field  secretary  of  SNCC. 

Ware  and  Stephens  were  taken  Into  cus- 
tody at  28th  Avenue  North  and  Helman 
Street  shortly  before  1  ajn.  while  riding  in  a 
station  wagon  loaded  by  SNCC  Uterature. 
They  were  charged  with  inciting  a  riot  and 
carrying  a  piatol  for  the  purpose  of  going 
armed. 

Also  arrested  waa  Eugene  Andrews,  identi- 
fied as  a  student  at  Tennessee  A&I.  PoUce 
said  he  would  be  charged  with  vagrancy  and 
loitering. 

NO  ESTIMATE 

There  was  no  esttoate  of  damage  which 
left  the  college  campuses  In  shambles,  more 
than  20  injured  by  rocks  and  bottles  during 
the  two  nights  and  at  least  three  persona 
wounded  by  gunfire.    The  wounded: 

Calvin  Connera,  19.  of  Memphis,  shot  in 
the  neck  Sunday  mght  while  standing  in  a 
crowd  on  Centennial  Boulevard  near  28th 
Avenue  North;  in  fair  condition  at  Hubbard 
Hospital. 

William  Reagan,  22,  of  733  84th  Ave.  N.. 
also  shot  In  the  neck  while  riding  in  a  car 
before  dawn  at  42nd  Avenue  North  and  Char- 
lotte Avenue;  in  good  condition  at  Hubbard. 

Oscar  Grisham,  18,  shot  in  the  leg  Saturday 
night;  treated  at  Hubbard  and  released. 

EXAMPLES 

PoUce  reported  a  Molotov  cocktail  set  Are 
to  a  grocery  store,  another  grocery  looted,  a 
cocktaU  hurled  through  a  plate  glass  window 
of  a  Uquor  store,  buUets  smashed  into  a 
drtve-ln  market,  flre  set  to  a  business 
forma  company,  a  combination  grocery, 
shoe  atore-cleanlng  establishment  looted,  a 
utUity  pole  set  afire,  a  home  burned,  several 
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autos  and  trucks  set  afire  and  Metre  fire 
trucks  answering  calls  pelted  with  rocks  and 
bottles. 

Early  this  morning,  police  raided  two 
houses  near  Flsk  and  arrested  five  Negro  men 
and  two  women.  They  were  charged  with 
inciting  a  riot. 

They  said  Molotov  cocktails  apparently 
were  being  made  in  the  houses  and  that  a 
carton  ot  soft  drink  bottles  filled  with  gaso- 
line and  rag  wicks  was  thrown  through  b 
window  as  police  rushed  into  one  bouM. 

Earlier,  Plsk  football  players,  wearing  their 
Jerseys,  reportedly  found  and  destroyed  sev- 
eral Molotov  cocktails  In  a  dormitory. 

It  was  the  first  major  racial  violence  to 
erupt  in  the  nation  this  year  and  the  first 
In  Nashville  since  the  1963  sit-in  demon- 
strations. 

The  trouble  came  within  hours  after  the 
26-year-old  Carmlchael  climaxed  three  days 
of  speeches  in  Nashville  with  an  address  at 
Vanderbllt  University's  Memorial  Gymna- 
sium. 

The  "Black  Power"  champion  also  spoke  to 
students  at  Flsk  and  A&I,  and  urged  stu- 
dents to  "take  over  the  city."  Ware  also 
spoke  at  Flsk  and  advocated  the  "Black 
Power"  theory. 

IN  AREA 

Police  authorities  said  Carmlchael  was  In 
the  area  where  the  rioting  erupted  Saturday 
night.  He  left  the  scene  only  minutes  be- 
fore it  flared,  police  said. 

He  spoke  in  Knorvllle  Sunday.  His  where- 
abouts today  were  \inknown. 

Avon  N.  WlUlams,  a  leading  Negro  dvll 
Tights  leader,  blamed  Carmlchael  for  the 
trouble  and  said  he  believed  the  SNCO  execu- 
tive chairman  "wanted  this  to  happen." 

At  Vanderbllt,  where  Carmlchael  defined 
for  a  mainly  white  audience  what  he  meant 
by  Black  Power,  no  incidents  were  reported. 

Chancellor  Alexander  Heard  said  he  had 
"no  comment"  about  the  rampaging  at  Flsk, 
A&I  and  Meharry. 

SMKAB    6RKETS 

Smear  literature  was  distributed  In  the 
Tlot  area.  It  suggested  three  Negro  leaders 
get  out  of  the  community.  The  unsigned 
literature  said,  "Black  students  unite  or  per- 
ish. The  black  people  of  NashvlUe  shall  no 
longer  tolerate  the  racist  savagery." 

Gunfire  cracked  throughout  Sunday  night, 
with  most  of  It  occxuTlng  In  the  A&I  and 
Flsk  areas. 

Rioters  behind  trees,  bushes  and  building 
fired  guns.  Police  also  fired,  but  their  weap- 
ons were  pointed  In  the  air  to  frighten 
students. 

ABOXTT   ISO   SHOTS 

At  one  point  about  150  shots  were  ex- 
changed In  a  melee  at  A&I. 

Some  of  the  reported  vandalism  Included: 

A  Molotov  cocktail  thrown  Into  Hibdon's 
Market  at  1500  22nd  Ave.  N.,  setting  It  afire. 

A  flaming  wine  bottle  loaded  with  gasoline 
toeeed  at  the  Cheek  OU  CO.,  1720  28th  Ave. 
N.  Casey  grabbed  It  and  hurled  It  Into  th« 
street.   A  smaU  fire  was  queUed. 

Marauders  broke  out  the  front  glasses  and 
looted  Green's  Bl-Rlte,  2600  Helm  an  St. 

A  Molotov  cocktail  thrown  through  a  plate 
glass  window  at  Oleavee  Liquor  Store,  1434 
12th  Ave.  N.    There  was  no  flxe. 

Bullets  smashed  windows  at  Ernie's  Cash 
Market,  1504  Jo  Johnston  Ave. 

A  fire  hit  Victor  Business  Forms,  600  21st 
Ave.  No. 

Inman's  grocery-shoe  store-cleaning  es- 
tablishment at  1801-B  Jefferson  St.  was 
broken  Into,  looted  and  shoes  left  scattered 
on  the  sidewalk  and  street. 

Ofllcers,  rmder  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Police  Chief  Donald  Barton,  and  with  Capt. 
John  Sorace  coordinating  plans,  began  mov- 
ing reinforcements  into  the  area  about  7  p jn. 
Sunday. 

"If  you  see  a  group  with  rocks,  I  want  them 


locked  up,"  Maj.  Casey  ordered  in  a  radio 
dispatch  to  patrol  cars. 

DAZED 

Less  than  15  minutes  later,  a  rock  was 
hiirled  through  an  open  window  of  a  moving 
police  car  and  struck  Detective  John  Estee. 
He  was  dazed,  but  not  Injured  seriously. 

Then  quickly  three  fires  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  rock-throwing  cases  were  reported. 

Vandalism  and  looting  reports  were  re- 
ceived and  five  arrested  at  a  trestle  on  Jef- 
ferson Street  for  rock  throwing. 

At  8:15  pjn.  students  at  A&I  began  attack- 
ing cars,  about  100  were  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  Centennial  Boulevard  chanting 
"Black  Power",  Insulting  officers  and  throw- 
ing rocks  and  bottles. 

XVXXTTHINO 

An  hour  later  at  9:15  pjn.,  a  dozen  shots 
were  fired  at  A&I  as  police  disbanded  large 
groups  "throwing  at  everything  that  moves." 
At  9:20  p.m.  a  fight  was  reported  at  A&I 
and  when  police  moved  in,  pistol  and  rifle 
fire  was  leveled  at  them.  Ten  or  mc»e  shots 
were  fired  by  snipers,  officers  reported,  and 
police  fired  round  after  round  into  the  air. 

At  9:30  p.m.,  MaJ.  Casey  radioed,  "Move 
out  and  let  them  have  the  college."  The 
statement  came  as  resistance  by  the  snipers 
subsided. 

A  fire  was  extinguished  In  a  field  near  the 
A&I  dairy  bam. 

Then  rapidly  many  rock  throwing  Incidents 
broke  out,  a  house  at  28th  Avenue  and  Ba- 
tavla  Street  was  burned,  a  utility  pole  at 
A&I  set  afire,  a  Molotov  cocktail  hurled  in 
a  house  near  the  Esso  gasoline  storage  tanks 
on  Schrader  Lane  and  small-caliber  shots 
reported  fired  from  a  Flsk  dormitory  at  offi- 
cers on  18th  Avenue  North  near  Meharry 
Boulevard. 

When  Ware  and  Stephens  were  arrested, 
Ware  complained  bitterly  to  a  Banner  re- 
porter: 

"I  was  driving  down  the  streets  of  Nash- 
ville, not  bothering  anybody.  I  have  now 
been  placed  \inder  arrest  and  I  have  been 
charged  with  something  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about. 

"My  car  has  been  ransacked  by  police.  I'm 
receiving  a  first  class  lesson  In  the  method- 
ology of  a  police  state.  I  never  dreamed  I 
would  be  arrested  by  police  and  be  scared  for 
my  life." 

Others  arrested  Sunday  night  and  early  to- 
day were  identified  by  police  as: 

Bennle  Lee  Henderson,  21,  of  1204  26th 
Ave.  N.,  A&I  student,  disorderly  conduct  by 
creating  a  disturbance. 

James  Mickey  Booth,  24,  of  A&I,  charged 
with  inciting  to  riot. 

Andrea  Louise  Felder,  21,  of  New  Tork,  a 
Flsk  student,  inciting  to  riot. 

Charles  Stewart  Douglas,  20,  of  241S  Jef- 
ferson St.,  A&I  student.  Inciting  to  riot. 

Leroy  OUbert  Wilson,  21,  of  1720  Jefferson 
St..  Inciting  to  riot. 

Ida  Amette  Whltmlre,  31.  of  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  Flsk  student,  Inciting  to  riot. 

Daniel  Frank  Massle,  21,  of  1720  JefTezTCO 
St.,  Flsk  student.  Inciting  to  riot. 

Aaron  Neal  Jr.,  20,  A&I  student  of  1720 
Jefferson  St.,  inciting  to  riot. 

Ellas  C.  Diaz,  28,  of  2309  12th  Ave.  S.,  loiter- 
ing. 

John  Jackson,  20,  of   1204  26th  Ave  N., 

disorderly  conduct  by  creating  a  disturbance. 

Deotls    Clifford   Taylor.   24,    of    1204    26th 

Ave.  N.,  A&I  student,  disorderly  conduct  by 

creating  a  disturbance. 

Ralph  Jones,  20,  1204  26tb  Ave.  N.,  A&I 
student,  disorderly  conduct  by  creating  a 
disturbance. 

Donald  Roger  Simmons,  20.  1204  26tb  Ave. 
N.,  disorderly  conduct  by  creating  a  dis- 
turbance. 

Ulysses  Rudolph  Hall,  22.  of  1202  36tb 
Ave.  N.,  vagrancy. 

Robert  Lee  Smith,  21,  of  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  flleld  secretary  for  SNCC,  vagrancy. 


William  Thomas  Homines,  34,  of  322  Foster 
St.,  carrying  a  shotgun  and  pistol  for  the 
purpose  of  going  armed. 

John  Richard  Ashworth,  53,  of  822  N. 
PHrst  St.,  carrying  a  shotgun  and  pistol  for 
the  purpose  of  going  armed. 

Charles  Franklin  Finch,  46,  of  747  Mona- 
zone  Road,  carrying  a  shotgun  and  pistol  for 
the  purpose  of  going  armed. 

Buford  Carmack  Lyle,  24,  of  2411  Lloyd 
Ave.,  carrying  a  shotgxm  and  pistol  for  the 
purpose  of  going  armed. 

Samuel  Leroy  Edmondson,  19,  of  1612  16th 
Ave.  N.,  possession  and  transportation  of 
explosives. 

William  Henry  Jackson,  21,  A&I  University, 
possession  and  transptortatlon  of  explosives. 

Louis  Julias  Miller,  21,  of  1829  10th  Ave. 
N.,  possession  and  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Frederick  Leonard,  24,  of  704  29th  Ave.  N., 
possession  and  transportation  of  explosives. 

Larry  Thomas  Felts,  23,  of  513  Conway  St., 
disorderly  conduct  by  creating  a  disturbance. 

Edward  Eugene  Nichols,  20,  of  309  Natchez 
Trace,  disorderly  conduct  by  creating  a  dis- 
turbance. 

Walter  L.  Wheton  III,  20,  A&I  University, 
disorderly  conduct  by  throwing  rocks. 

Thomas  Henry  Oglesby,  19,  of  1106  32nd 
Ave.  N.,  vagrancy  and  loitering. 

Cams  Jerome  Straughn,  18,  of  Taylorvllle, 
Miss.,  A&I  University,  vagrancy  and  loitering. 

Alvin  Pentecoet  Chambllss,  20.  of  1004  35th 
Ave.  N.,  vagrancy  and  loitering. 

Donald  A.  Peterson,  20,  of  Llnrldge,  NJ., 
A&I  University,  vagrancy  and  loitering. 

In  addition,  a  large  number  of  Juveniles 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  Juvenile  Court. 

nasT  DAT 

The  flrst  day  of  rioting  which  continued 
until  dawn  extended  generally  along  Jeffer- 
son Street  from  16th  Avenue  North  to  23rd 
Avenue  North  between  Scovel  and  Herman 
streets. 

It  left  the  camptises  of  Flsk  University  and 
Meharry  Medical   College   In  shambles. 

Two  persons  were  shot,  more  than  a  dozen 
struck  by  rocks  and  bottles  and  treated  at 
hospitals  and  more  than  80  arrested. 

The  outbreak  occurred  shortly  after  9  pjn. 
Saturday  near  the  University  Dinner  Club  at 
1728  Jefferson  St.  Within  a  few  minutes, 
about  400  officers  sealed  off  the  entire  area. 

WtNDSUlXLDS 

Police  authorities  reported  more  than  600 
persons  participated  In  the  rioting  In  which 
a  large  number  of  auto  windshields  were 
smashed,  a  car  overturned  near  St.  Thomas 
Hospital  and  six  officers,  although  wearing 
helmets.  Injured  by  missiles.  None  was  hurt 
seriously. 

Officers  said  they  were  flrst  called  to  the 
club  about  8  p.m.  when  the  operator  vranted 
a  student  ejected.  The  student  left,  and  was 
not  arrested.  A  short  time  later  students 
picketed  the  club. 

The  demonstrators  became  unruly,  stop- 
ping and  rocking  cars,  jumping  on  bumpers 
and  harassing  motorists. 

Police  poured  Into  the  area  as  the  crowd 
continued  to  grow.  Rocks  and  bottles  were 
thrown  at  officers. 

CHABOZD 

The  rloten  barricaded  themselves  behind  a 
rock  wall  siurounding  Flsk  and  the  rock 
hurling  increased  until  police  charged  the 
wall  before  midnight,  dispersing  the  crowd. 

The  assault  on  the  wall  broke  up  the  main 
crowd  and  the  rioters  dispersed  into  smaller 
groups  to  continue  harassing  action  until 
after  dawn. 

Rioters  dismantled  part  of  the  four-foot 
wall  around  the  campus  to  obtain  ammuni- 
tion to  use  against  police. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  students  charged 
from  the  Flsk  dormitory  hurling  rocks, 
bottles  and  boards  at  police.    The  officers 
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fired  over  the  students'  heads  and  a  tear  gas 
bomb  was  lobbed.  The  students  retreated 
into  the  dormitory. 

ANOTHXS  ONX 

Across  the  street,  from  the  dormitory,  an- 
other large  crowd  of  about  75  began  hurling 
rocks  and  soft  drink  bottles.  The  group  was 
dispersed. 

After  a  brief  lull,  other  acts  of  violence 
broke  out  spasmodlcaUy  throughout  the  area 
as  officers  went  from  one  section  to  another, 
making  arrests  and  scattering  crowds. 

One  of  the  first  persons  injured  in  the  vio- 
lence was  Tom  Mayhew,  director  of  public  re- 
lations for  the  mayor's  office.  Be  was  struck 
on  the  leg  by  a  Molotov  cocktaU.  Sixteen 
stitches  were  required  to  close  the  woimd 

Dr.  Edward  Mitchell,  Instructor  at  Meharry 
Medical  CoUege.  was  hit  on  the  shoulder  by 
a  rock  while  attempting  to  talk  with 
students. 

REPORTKBS 

Photographer  Dale  Ensbei^r  and  reporters 
Jerry  Thompson  and  Prank  Sutherland,  aU 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  were  hit  bv 
rocks.  ' 

Others  reported  injured  and  treated  at 
hospitals: 

BUly  R.  stults,  27,  of  1050  Sophl  Ave.,  cab 
driver,  hit  by  rocks;  Charles  D.  Horton.  39 
of  Greenbrier,  cab  driver,  struck  In  the  ribs- 
Robert  M.  Langford,  15.  of  107  Tlflany  Road' 
hit  on  the  shoulder;  David  Gilliam,  20.  head 
lacerations;  Leroy  Goan,  18,  arm  Injury- 
Herman  Williams,  20,  ankle  cut;  Tony  Mc- 
Claran.  18,  abdomen  Injuries;  Ceclle  Jackson 
21,  cuts  on  the  face;  and  Henry  Johnson' 
21,  arm  cuts. 


Prairie  View  A&M  student,  disorderly  con- 
duct by  throwing  rocks. 

Jimmy  Lee  Howard,  19,  of  Watson  Hall, 
A&I,  disorderly  conduct  by  cursing. 

Raymond  Norman  James,  19,  of  Watson 
Hall.  A&I,  disorderly  conduct  by  cursing. 

James  Bowman  Howard,  23,  of  1310  Fifth 
Ave.  N.,  disorderly  conduct  by  cursing. 

James  David  DavU,  29,  of  1212  12th  Ave. 
N.,  disorderly  conduct  by  cursing 

Arthur  S.  Wills,  21,  of  Providence,  dis- 
orderly conduct  by  cursing. 

Clarence  Ervln  Stunson,  20,  of  1720^4 
Heiman  St.,  disorderly  conduct  by  cursing 

Leland  Brett  Ware,  18,  Flsk  University,  dis- 
orderly conduct  by  throwing  rocks. 

Michael  VlUard  Hagood,  18.  3909  Alameda 
St.,  disorderly  conduct  by  throwing  rocks. 

Arthur  Wesley  Simmons,  20,  Flsk  Univer- 
sity, failure  to  obey  an  officer  and  reslstlne 
an  officer. 


ARBZSTED 

Those  arrested  Saturday  night  and  early 
Sunday  were  listed  by  police  as: 

Charles  Edward  GUI,  21,  of  6016  Neighborly 
Drive,  laborer,  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct by  fighting. 

WllUe  Tharp.  30.  of  1610  Meharry  St 
laborer,  drunkenness.  " 

BUly  Wayne  Thomas,  19,  Pond  Creek  Road, 
Pegram,  disorderly  conduct  by  fighting 

Herbert  Wayne  Gill,  20,  of  6020  Neighborly 
Drive,  disorderly  conduct  by  fighting. 

Frederick  Douglas  Oliver,  27.  of  700  82nd 
Ave.  N.,  loitering  and  failure  to  obey  an 
officer. 

Robert  Lewis  McCord,  26.  of  910  43rd  Ave. 
N.,  disorderly  conduct  by  fighting. 

George  Llnard  Gleaves,  39,  of  B24V4  29th 
Ave.  N..  loitering  and  failure  to  obey  an  of- 
ficer. ' 

Eugene  Douglas  Dixon,  27,  of  1703  leth 
Ave.  N.,  loitering  and  faUure  to  obey  an  of- 

ncer. 

John  Thomas  Stephens.  23.  of  4311  Albion 
St..  disorderly  conduct  by  fighting. 

Maj.  Robblns  Lee,  27,  ClvU  Service  person- 
nei  manager,  San  Francisco,  loitering  about 
the  scene  of  a  riot. 

Inman  Edward  Otey,  29,  owner  of  Otey 
Development  Co.,  921  24th  Ave.  N.,  resisting 
an  officer.  ^ 

Nlnrod  Meredith  Sherman  Jr.,  80,  of  De- 
troit, loitering.  .  «*  "« 

Earl  Gray,  24,  of  Detroit,  Tennessee.  A&I 
student,  loitering. 

Donald  Edward  Hayes,  18,  of  1618  Knowles 
Ht^  Tennessee  A&I  student,  loltcrtng. 

Roger  Lewis  Hicks,  21,  of  1906  Herman 
at..  Tennessee  A&I  student,  loitering  and 
assault  on  an  officer. 

^yan  Philip  Strickland,  18.  1602  Under- 
wood, Tennessee  A&I  student,  loitering. 

Aaron  Thomas  Blnkley,  24,  of  1908  16th 
Ave.  N.,  loitering. 

i^,?'!!."^™  ^^^'^^^  Hicks.  23,  of  Whites  Creek, 
loitering  around  the  scene  of  a  riot  and 
carrying  brass  knucks. 

Gilford  Eugene  Harris,  20.  of  2025  Jeffer- 
son St.,  disorderly  conduct  by  cursing. 

Leonard  CoUlns,  18,  Flsk  University,  dis- 
orderly conduct  by  throwing  rocks. 

WlUlam  Isaac  Johns,  21,  Shreveport,  La. 


Nksbo  Control  of  Crraa  Sekn  bt  Stokxlt 
(By  Doug  Looney) 
Stokely  Carmlchael  has  predicted  Negroes 
will  control  the  nation's  cities  In  the  near 
future  because  of  the  "white  rush  to  subur- 
bia." 

In  a  Saturday  afternoon  address  at  Van- 
derbUt  University,  Carmlchael  attempted  to 
clarify  what  he  means  by  his  "Black  Power" 
concept. 

..  ^^  be  led  off  his  talk  before  the  estimated 
4.000  persons  at  the  Impact  Symposium  by 
attacking  The  NashvUle  Banner. 

XDrroRiAi. 
Saying  he  was  going  to  quote  from  the 
modem  day  theater  of  the  absurd,"  Car- 
mlchael recited  passages  from  a  front  pa«e 
editorial  of  March  25  which  condemned  cZ- 
mlchael's  Infiammatory  appeals  for  violence. 
Let  me  teU  the  Banner,"  the  militant 
Negro  said,  "that  the  days  of  white  people 
telUng  black  people  who  to  invite  to  their 
campuses  to  speak  are  over." 

He  viras  referring  to  the  refusal  of  Flsk  and 
Tennessee  State  University  administrations 
to  sanction  his  appearances  at  the  schools 
last  week. 

Although  he  devoted  considerable  time  to 
im  complaints  against  the  paper,  he  noted. 
But   let   us   not   be   disturbed   about   the 
Banner. 

"LXAVK  NOW 

"The  honkies  (whites)  of  the  Banner  can 
now  leave  because  you  will  not  even  begin  to 
comprehend  the  lecture  I  am  about  to  give 

"You  see,  the  lecture  is  on  an  InteUectual 
level.  ^ 

He   told   his   audience   mshlngton    DC 
and  Newark.  N.J.,  are  "already  over  50  per 
cent   Negroes"   and   said   the   white   exodus 
would   bring  identical  situations  elsewhere 
across  the  nation. 

Carmlchael  said  the  problem  was  in  gain- 
ing and  maintaining  control. 

"The  people  of  the  black  community  do 
not  control  the  resources  of  that  community. 

POWXRI.ES8 

"It  Is  the  white  power  that  runs  things 
We  have  endured  these  conditions  because 
we  are  black  and  powerless." 

He  caUed  for  "Independent  organization" 
so  the  "cultural  Integrity"  of  the  Negro  com- 
mimlty  can  be  kept  Intact. 

The  Carmlchael  who  spoke  at  Vanderbllt 
was  not  the  Carmlchael  who  whipped  crowds 
Into  a  frenzy  at  Flsk  and  Tennessee  State. 

To  his  Negro  groups,  he  rants  and  raves 
for  Negro  takeover  and  calls  for  this  to  be 
achieved  by  "whatever  means  necessary." 

The  crowd  yells  "Black  Power"  and  Car- 
mlchael tells  them  about  It. 

TALKTMO  rr  OVXH 

But  at  VanderbUt.  he  dropped  most  of  hi* 
four-letter  words  from  his  speech  and  at- 
tempted to  create  the  Image  of  "talking  this 
thing  over"  rather  than  attempting  to  stir 
up  trouble — as  he  has  promised. 
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Much  of  his  efforts  at  giving  a  scholarly 
talk  centered  around  his  plea  for  Negroes 
achieving  '"the  right  to  define  ourselvM." 

He  complained  of  Negroes  being  "excluded 
mm  making  decisions"  and  the  importance 
Of  taking  over  "white  political  machines." 

Although  complaining  his  Black  Power 
concept  has  been  misinterpreted,  he  did  Uttle 
to  clarify  It  at  VanderbUt. 

INCAPABLX 

"The  press  is  Incapable  of  objective  ob- 
eervaUon,  much  less  an  analysis  of  Ideas - 
he  said.  -*»«». 

At  one  point,  be  said  Black  Power  means 
tte  organization  of  Negro  communlUes  so 
Negroes,  as  a  group,  can  help  determine 
through  political  action  the  d«;islons  ttat 
affect  their  lives. 

He  caUed  the  Watts  riots  of  two  years  am 
^rebeUlons,"  but  not  an  example  of  BlaS 

Pnr.n'!i,Mgjj   an  Pxaibz 
(By  Dick  Battle) 

Mayor    Beverly    Briley    today    caUed    for 
calmness"  and  stated  decisively  "law  and 
order  wlU  prevaU  here." 

-The  mayor  pointed  out  outside  Influences 
had  been  at  work  here  to  foment  disorder 
^t^T^^^°''-  ^*  8ave  high  praise  to 
the  discipline  and  trained  action  of  the  Po. 
lice  Department  In  coping  with  riots  Satur- 
day night  and  Sunday  in  North  Nashville 
«„^  *  statement  this  morning,  he  pointed 
?h-  ^^P^«'f«"y.  "Tbls  is  not  t  rebemon^ 
the  ghetto,  in  fact  they  are  the  victims  of 
this  insurrection." 

He  said  he,  his  administration  and  aU  the 
agencies  of  MetropoUtan  Government  are  at 
work  on  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  th« 
ghetto  and  seeking  the  ellmlnaUon  of  ghettos 
everywhere.  He  said  this  work  will  he  con- 
tinned  and  Intensified.  *«  "«>  cou 

STATXMKNT 

Brlley's  statement: 
,»„','^  *",*^®  "°"  '^  calmness  In  our  com- 
S  L  if  ^  ^'^  °"*«''  ^"  P«^au.  This 
f^i  ^  ^\  ^'^^  '°^  *°y  solution.  Our 
sympathy  and  work  have  been  concentrated 
upon  the  reUef  of  the  problems  of  the  ghettos 
?ed  ^  "***  ""*'  ^°"  ^  ^*^  iBten^ 

f JJ^  ^  ^°\  *  "'»«"lon  of  the  ghetto,  in 
t^.  ^^il®°P'®  °'  ^^^  Kbetto  are  the  ^c- 
tlms  of  this  insurrection.  Most  of  our  com- 
munity leaders  are  expressing  their  regrets 
Mid  deep  concern.  With  their  assistance  and 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  this 
community,  we  can  solve  these  problems. 
"no  answxb 
"A  few  people  attempting  to  Incite  and 
lead  a  mob  is  no  answer.  I  want  all  to  know 
that  communications  are  open  to  aU  legiti- 
mate leadership  who  wishes  to  setUe  prob- 
lems. 

"Law  and  order  must  prevaU  In  a  civilized 
oommimlty.    It  will  prevaU  here."  ^^ 

Briley  was  interviewed  this  momlng  by 
the  Banner  after  two  nights  of  malntaaUng 
constant  communication  with  poUce  officials 
in  the  rlot-tom  area. 

The  mayor  said  poUce  handling  of  the 
situation  "shows  the  Importance  of  the  re- 
cent intensified  training  program  initiated 
by  the  Police  Department. 

"admirablx 

"The  superior  offlcCTs  and  men  of  the  de- 
partment were  able  to  handle  the  situation 
with  a  minimum  of  violence  and  with  ad- 
mirable restraint.  I  am  proud  of  the  work 
of  this  department  and  Its  leadership  oper- 
ating under  extreme  stress  and  dlfflcxUties." 

BrUey  said  he  beUeves  the  situation  Is 
"weU  In  hand  at  this  time." 

The  mayor  said  a  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents at  both  Flsk  and  A&I  universities  ars 
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*to  be  commended  for  their  refusal  to  be 
drawn  Into  the  rioting  conspired  by  outside 
Influences.  The  action  of  Uie  Flsk  Univer- 
sity football  team  Is  particularly  commenda- 
ble. In  Its  efforts  to  restore  order  on  the 
campus." 

Explosions  Pbkdictxd  bt  CORE  OmcKB 

Nxw  YORK  (tJPI). — A  national  clvU  rights 
leader  Sunday  predicted  stmimer  racial  "ex- 
ploelons"  in  Cleveland,  Chicago  "and  many 
other  major  areas  In  this  country." 

Wilfred  XJssery.  the  associate  national 
chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
said  "you  can  name  any  major  metropolitan 
area  In  this  country  and  I'm  saying  that  It 
Is  In  danger  of  blowing  up." 

Ussery  was  asked  If  CORE  plans  to  take 
steps  to  cxirb  situations  such  as  one  last 
week  when  70  Ores  broke  out  In  the  Hough 
section  of  Cleveland,  the  scene  of  racial  riots 
last  summer.  > 

NO  naKMAM 

"CORE  Is  not  a  fireman  with  respect  to 
putting  out  Insurrection  throughout  this 
country,"  he  replied. 

The  ofBdal  said  he  supported  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  strong  position  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Ussery  said  "you  have  dis- 
proportionate number  of  black  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  in  relation  to  the  population  In 
this  country. 

"I  think  It  means  that  black  people  In 
this  country  have  been  trapped  In  blxi  al- 
most  genocldlc  circle  of  effects,  whereby,  not 
only  are  we  woimd  up  being  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  list  to  be  drafted,  but  also  wind 
up  at  front  dymg  In  higher  numbers,"  he 
said. 

Ussery  said  he  Is  certain  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  will  score  an  "overwhelming"  victory 
In  the  special  election  Tuesday  In  New  York's 
18th   Congressional  I>l8trlct. 

"I  think  the  Important  thing  Is  that  as 
large  a  nximber  of  people  as  possible  tiirn 
out  to  Indicate  their  strong  support  for  a 
man  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
efforts  of  the  black  people  In  this  country." 


"Might  Thkx  Some  Dtnamitb,"  Waxz  Told 
Stttoents  at  Pisk 
(By  Doug  Looney) 

Stokely  Carmlchael's  chief  bodyguard  told 
Plsk  University  students  36  hours  before  he 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  Inciting  the 
weekend  riots  that  It  "might  take  some  dyna- 
mite" to  shatter  racial  barriers. 

George  Ware,  26,  of  Atlanta,  addressed  a 
class  at  Plsk  Friday,  conducted  by  Dr.  P.  C. 
Onwauchl,  anthropology  professor. 

Both  refused  to  admit  a  Banner  reporter 
and  photographer,  but  Ware's  46-mlnute 
presentation  was  overheard  through  a  door 
and  his  remarks  conflrmed  by  students. 

In  his  presentation.  Ware  said,  "White  peo- 
ple are  not  nearly  as  brave  as  you  think." 

SCASXD   TO    DEATH 

Only  moments  before,  however.  Ware  told 
the  Jammed  room,  "I  am  scared  to  death  be- 
cause rve  discovered  It's  dangerous  to  be  a 
nigger  in  this  coxintry." 

Ware  said  It  was  Important  for  Negroes  to 
"push  along  without  any  barriers  thrown  up 
by  whites. 

"If  the  barrier  Is  made  of  tissue,  we  will 
walk  right  through. 

"If  It  Is  made  of  concrete,  we  might  have 
to  beat  on  It  a  Uttle  bit. 

'^'And  If  It  Is  made  of  steel,  we  might  have 
to  go  get  some  dynamite." 

CAN^r  COME  IN 

Onwauchl  said  he  had  anticipated  Car- 
mlchael  would  speak  Instead  of  Ware.  "You 
can't  come  In,"  he  said,  "becaiise  this  Is  a 
class  and  we  don't  let  In  outsiders." 

Afterward,  the  professor  refused  to  discuss 


Ware's  talk.  "I  don't  think  he  said  anything 
startling,"  Onwauchl  said. 

Ware  said  "most  people  go  to  college  to  get 
a  degree,  not  to  get  an  education." 

He  said  Negroes  "are  not  apathetic  about 
learning,  but  to  most  people,  I'm  still  a  nig- 
ger with  a  master's  degree. 

"This  shows  there  Is  a  serious  question 
about  what  black  students  can  do  about 
education." 

NEVXS   SIGHT 

Wearing  his  familiar  sandals  and  sweat- 
shirt. Ware  said,  "The  (university)  adminis- 
tration Is  never  right.  That's  the  first  thing 
students  have  to  understand. 

"The  administration  Is  fighting  for  control 
of  the  campus  and  you  can't  let  them  have 
It." 

He  called  for  an  end  to  violence  among  Ne- 
groes. "For  years.  It  has  been  suicidal  to  hate 
white  people,  so  we  psychologically  turn  our 
hate  on  ourselves,"  he  said. 

Policemen  Tripled  bt  One  Call 

One  telephone  call  by  Assistant  Police 
Chief  Donald  Barton  increased  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department's  manpower  from 
about  Its  normal  150  to  more  than  400  when 
rioting  broke  out  here. 

Barton  said  he  Issued  the  mobilization  call 
to  MaJ.  Joe  Casey. 

"Casey  called  two  lieutenants  who  called 
sergeants,  who  In  turn  called  the  oflBcers 
working  under  them,"  Barton  stated. 

He  said  emergency  procedxires  had  been 
worked  out  carefully  In  advance  and  In  recent 
days  there  had  been  numerous  conferences 
with  top  officials.  Including  Casey,  Capt.  John 
Sorace  and  Capt.  Patil  Olll. 

Barton  said  special  squads  had  been  as- 
signed to  certain  areas  In  advance  of  the 
trouble  and  helmets,  tear  gas  and  other 
equipment  was  placed  In  the  west  police  sub- 
station on  Charlotte  Avenue. 

Barton  said  he  would  not  reveal  specific 
details  of  the  riot  control  plan. 

"We  don't  want  to  tip  off  our  hand,"  he 
said,  "but  we  did  have  men  staked  out  and 
they  were  the  first  to  respond  to  the  dis- 
orders. 

"0\ir  entire  purpose  Is  to  protect  lives  and 
property,"  he  emphasized.  "We  are  out  to 
protect  the  Uvea  of  all  concerned." 


CAHMICHAEL  BLAMB)   bt  liXADSl   Hbu 

Stokely  Carmlchael  has  been  blamed  by 
a  Nashville  Negro  leader  for  Inciting  the 
weekend  riots  In  the  Flsk  University  area. 

However,  Avon  N.  Williams  said  Car- 
mlchael "didn't  have  to  be  present  In  town 
when  this  started. 

"His  bully  boys  were  here  and  they  knew 
what  he  wanted." 

While  placing  the  blame  on  Carmlchael, 
the  attorney  said  Nashville's  white  popula- 
tion was  also  at  fault  for  "falling  to  see 
trouble  coming." 

He  said  be  thought  Carmlchael  "should 
stay  out  of  here  and  our  people  and  our  com- 
munity will  be  better  off." 

Williams,  a  veteran  civil  rights  leader, 
said,  "The  white  power  structure,  when  It 
tries  to  create  Negro  puppets,  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  Black  Power"  smd  makes  It  possible 
for  people  like  Carmlchael  to  cause  trouble. 

Williams  called  for  "equal  acceptance"  of 
Negro  leadership  In  working  out  solutions. 

THREE  Negro  T,gAnrM  Hit  in  Pamphlets 
"Black  power"  literature,  striking  at  three 
local  Negro  leaders,  hit  the  streets  In  the 
aftermath   of   Saturday   and  Sunday   night 
riots  In  North  Nashville. 

Calling  on  "Black  students  to  \inlte  or 
perish,"  the  sheets  attacked  Dr.  Edwin  H. 
Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission  and  a  member  of 
the   staff    of    Hubbard    Hospital;    Mansfield 


Douglas  ni,  one  of  five  Negro  members  of  the 
Metro  Council  and  the  president  of  the  Nash- 
ville chapter  of  the  National  Association  lor 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  and  In- 
man  Otey,  real  estate  developer  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Greater  Nashville  Hous- 
ing Conference. 

Douglas  has  been  one  of  the  more  militant 
voices  here  In  behalf  of  Negroes. 

unsigned 

The  unsigned  sheets,  accusing  the  three  of 
falling  to  back  the  "Black  Power"  advocates, 
suggested  Mitchell,  Douglas,  and  Otey  should 
get  out  of  the  Negro  commimlty. 

One  sheet  said,  "The  black  people  of  Nash- 
ville shall  no  longer  tolerate  the  racist 
savagery." 

One  of  the  several  demands  was  "That 
those  who  axe  assigned  to  police  the  black 
community  live  In  the  black  community 
where  they  patrol." 

Another  piece  of  literature  declared: 

"Have  we  not  been  Intimidated  enough  by 
white  racists?  We  urge  you  to  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  victims  of  this  system  that 
has  been  slowly  killing  us  for  the  last  400 
years.  Protect  yourselves.  Fight  for  what 
Is  right.    That  right  la  to  control  your  lives." 
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CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


INVESTMENT    TAX    CREDIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6950, 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain  real 
property. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  s 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  modification  of  my 
amendment  No.  138,  which  I  offered 
yesterday  for  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  modified  accordingly. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  followlof 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  SecUon  315 (a)  of  the  Sodsl 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tM 
table  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follov- 
Ing: 
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(Primary  Insurance 
benefit  under  1(139 
act,  u  modified) 


If  an  Individual's 
primary  Insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(d))ls- 


At  least— 


$23.00 
2S.46 
23.77 
24.21 
24.61 
25.01 
26.49 
2S.93 
26.41 
26.96 
27.47 
28.01 
28.60 
29.26 
29.60 
3a  37 
30.93 
31.87 
32.01 
32.61 
33.21 
33.89 
34.  SI 
36.01 
35.81 
36.41 
37.00 
37.61 
38.21 
39.13 
39.69 
40.34 
41.13 
41.77 
42.46 
43.21 
43.77 
44.46 
44.89 


But  not 
more 
than— 


123.08 
23.44 
23.76 
M.20 
24.60 
26.00 
26.48 
26.92 
26.40 
26.04 
27.46 
28.00 
28.68 
30.28 
2S.68 

sase 

30.92 
81.36 
82.00 
82.60 
88.20 
33.88 
34.60 
86.00 
85.80 
86.40 
87.08 
87.60 
88.20 
39.12 
39.68 
40.33 
41.12 
41.76 
42.44 
43.20 
48.76 
44.44 
44.88 
46.60 


"'TABLE  FOR  DETERMININO  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 
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n 

(Primary 
Insurance 

amount 
under 

1966  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
Insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
suttsec. 
(c))l»- 


m 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (aa  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))i»- 


$44.00 
58.00 
69.00 
6a  00 
61.00 
62.10 
63.20 
64.20 
66.30 
66.40 
67.60 
68.60 
69.60 
7a  70 
71.70 
72.80 
73.90 
74.90 
76.00 
77.10 
78.20 
79.20 
80.30 
81.40 
82.40 
83.60 
84.60 
86.60 
86.70 
87.80 
88.90 
89.00 
91.00 
92.10 
93.10 
94.20 
96.30 
96.30 
97.40 
98.60 
99.60 
100.60 
101. 70 
102.80 
103.80 
104.00 
106.00 
107.00 
108.10 
100.20 
110  30 
111.30 
112.40 
113.50 


At  least— 


801 
93 
95 
97 
98 
100 
102 
103 
106 
107 
108 
110 
114 
119 
123 
128 
183 
187 
142 
147 
161 
166 
161 
166 
170 
175 
179 
184 
189 
194 
198 
203 
208 
212 
217 
222 
226 
231 
236 
240 
245 
250 
264 
269 
264 
268 
273 
278 
282 
287 
292 
296 
801 


But  not 
more 
than— 


167 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
102 
104 
106 
107 
109 
113 
118 
122 
127 
182 
188 
141 
146 
160 
165 
160 
164 
160 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
226 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
296 
800 
SOS 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


The 

amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


(Maximum 

family 
benefits) 


raoo 

7a  00 

7a  80 

72.00 

73.20 

74.60 

76.90 

77.10 

78.40 

79.70 

81.00 

82.20 

83.60 

84.90 

86.10 

86.70 

88.00 

89.20 

9a60 

91.80 

92.30 

93.50 

94.80 

06.10 

97.30 

07.70 

99.00 

100.20 

101.50 

102.80 

108.20 

104.30 

106.60 

106.00 

108.00 

106.40 

100.60 

iiaso 

112. 10 
113.30 
113.60 
114.70 
116.00 
117.20 
Iia40 
118.60 
119.80 
121.00 
122.20 
123.40 
123.60 
124.70 
125.90 
127.20 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)j 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self 
employ- 
ment 
income 
shall  be— 


$105.00 
106.00 
106.20 
106.00 
100.80 
111.90 
113.90 
118.70 
117.60 
119.60 
121.50 
123.30 
126.40 
127.40 
129.20 
130.10 
13Z0O 
133.80 
135.80 
137.70 
138.50 
140.30 
142.20 
144.20 
146.00 
146.60 
148.50 
150.30 
152.30 
154.40 
159.60 
161.60 
165.60 
168.80 
172.80 
176.80 
180.00 
184.00 
188.00 
191.20 
195.20 
199.20 
202.40 
206.40 
210. 40 
213.60 
217.60 
221.60 
224.80 
228.80 
232.80 
236.00 
24a  00 
244.00 


(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 

primary  Insurance 

benefit  (as  det«r- 

mined  under  subsec. 

(d))is- 


n 

(Primary 
insurance 
amount 
under 
1965  act) 


At  least- 


Bnt  not 
more 
than— 


Or  bis 

primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  la- 


in 


(Average  numthly 
wage) 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))l»- 


IV 


(Primary 
iDsaianoe 
amount) 


At  least— 


$114.50 
115.60 
116. 70 
117.70 
118.80 
119.90 
121.00 
122.00 
123.10 
124.20 
125.20 
126.30 
127.40 
128.40 
129.50 
130.60 
131.70 
132.70 
133.80 
134.90 
135.90 
137  00 
138.00 
139.00 
140.00 
141.00 
142.00 
143.00 
144.00 
145.00 
146.00 
147.00 
148.00 
149.00 

isaoo 

151.00 
152.00 
163.00 
16100 
165.00 
16a  00 
167.00 
168.00 
160.00 
16a  00 
161.00 
162.00 
168.00 
164.00 
168.00 
106.00 
167.00 
168.00 


But  not 
more 
than— 


$306 

$300 

310 

314 

315 

319 

320 

323 

324 

328 

329 

333 

334 

337 

338 

342 

343 

347 

348 

351 

362 

356 

357 

361 

362 

365 

366 

370 

371 

376 

376 

379 

380 

384 

385 

389 

390 

393 

394 

398 

399 

403 

404 

407 

408 

412 

413 

417 

418 

421 

422 

426 

427 

431 

432 

436 

437 

440 

441 

448 

446 

460 

451 

464 

455 

460 

460 

464 

408 

468 

409 

473 

474 

478 

479 

483 

483 

487 

488 

492 

493 

496 

497 

601 

602 

506 

607 

610 

811 

616 

616 

620 

621 

624 

S26 

629 

630 

634 

536 

538 

639 

643 

644 

648 

649 

660 

The 
amount 
referred 
to  in  the 
preceding 
paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  bfr- 


$128.30 
128.40 
120.60 
130.70 
131.90 
133.10 
133. 20 
134.20 
136.50 
136.70 
137.80 
138.30 
138.90 
140.00 
141.20 
142.40 
142.90 
143.40 
144.60 
146.70 
146.80 
147.20 
147. 70 
148.80 
140.80 
160.90 
161.20 
161.60 
162.70 
168.70 
184.80 
166.10 
158.40 

isa8o 

187.80 
168.60 
188.90 
160.20 
16a  20 
I6L20 
162.80 
162.50 
162.80 
163.80 
164.80 
168.90 
166.10 
166.30 
167.80 
168.30 
169.40 
109.60 
169.70 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 

T"ftxi'mum 

amount  of 

benefits 

payable  (u 

provided  In 

sec.  203(a)) 

on  the  basis 

of  his  wages 

and  seD- 

employ- 

ment 

Income 

shaUb»- 


"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  vrtth  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  tlUe  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  section  is  enacted. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
known  as  the  'Social  Security  Amendments 
of  April  1&67'. 

"(d)(1)  Section  416(g)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"'(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  the 
case  of  any  individual — 

"■(A)  who,  for  the  month  in  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  April  1967  is 
^acted,  U  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  section  203  or  228  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and 

'"(B)  who,  for  such  month,  is  entitled  to 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
under  this  section. 


$247.20 
251.20 
256.20 
258.40 
262.40 
26a  40 
260.60 
273.60 
277.60 
280.80 
284.80 
288.80 
292.00 
296.00 
298.00 
299.60 
301.60 
303.60 
305.20 
307.20 
309.20 
3ia80 
312.80 
314.80 
81&40 
318.40 
S2a40 
822.40 
82100 

8aaoo 

828.00 
829.00 
331.00 
888^00 
888.20 
837.30 
33a  30 
84a  80 
342.80 
84180 
84a  40 
848.40 
85a  40 
362.00 
86100 
86a  00 
867.60 
86a  00 
SOL  00 
868.20 
806.20 
807.20 
308.00.' 


there  shall  not  be  counted,  in  determining 
the  annual  Income  of  such  individual,  any 
increase  in  benefits  under  such  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  result  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  April  1967.' 

"(2)  Section  503  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  '(a) '  after  '603', 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual — 

"'(1)  who,  for  the  month  In  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  April  1967  is 
enacted,  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and 

"  '(2)  who,  for  such  month,  is  entitled  to 
pension  tinder  the  provision  of  this  chapter, 
or  imder  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1969, 
there  shall  not  be  covhl^»l,  in  determining 


the  annual  Income  of  such  individual,  any 
Increase  In  benefits  under  such  sections  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  April  1967.' 

"(e)  In  addition  to  all  other  sums  au- 
thorized under  any  other  provisions  of  law  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Instirance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  of  the  aforementioned 
Funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  are  enacted, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  place  each  of  such 
Funds  in  the  same  financial  positions  as  that 
which  It  would  have  been  in  if  such  Amend- 
ments had  not  been  enacted." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today 
as  never  before,  we  are  faced  with  the 
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agonizing  problem  of  Government  hav- 
ing to  decide  who  gets  what  from  the 
limited  resources  available  tor  expendi- 
ture. 

The  gallant  men  fighting  In  Vietnam 
for  the  basic  principles  which  are  the 
heart  of  our  civilization  certainly  deserve 
every  penny  that  is  being  spent  effec- 
tively to  provide  them  with  the  assist- 
ance they  need.  All  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans agree  that  the  Vietnam  war  and 
other  national  defense  expenditures  de- 
serve top  priority  when  It  comes  to  de- 
ciding how  our  tax  dollars  are  spent 

But  aside  from  the  Vietnam  war  and 
national  defense  spending,  there  Is  little 
agreement  among  Americans — ^In  or  out 
of  this  Chamber — as  to  the  exact  prior- 
ities for  expenditure  of  tax  dollars.  The 
bill  before  us  today — HJl.  6950,  a  res- 
toration of  the  investment  credit — in 
reality  represents  a  grant  to  the  busi- 
nesses of  our  Nation  of  nearly  $1.9  bil- 
lion imder  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  or  $1.1  billion  in  the  form  reported 
by  the  Finance  Conunlttee. 

The  speed  with  which  the  House  passed 
this  bill  Indicates  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration and  many  of  my  colleagues 
place  a  very  high  priority  on  this  grant 
to  businessmen.  They  argue — and  cor- 
rectly— that  we  as  a  nation  wUl  receive 
untold  futxire  benefits  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  because  it  will  stimulate 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  which  might 
otherwise  slide  Into  a  recession. 

Many  of  our  country's  leaders  and  the 
powerful  voice  of  our  big  business  com- 
munity have  given  passage  of  this  bill  a 
priority  second  only  to  Vietnam — and 
perhaps  rightly  so. 

But  what  happens  to  priorities  for 
those  who  are  already  in  a  recession? 

What  happens  to  those  groups  who  do 
not  have  the  full  commitment  of  the  ad- 
ministration? 

What  happens  to  those  groups  who 
cannot  exert  the  influence  and  persua- 
sion of  big  business? 

What  happens  to  the  one  out  of  every 
10  Americans  who  is  over  age  65  and  Is 
engulfed  by  a  perpetual  recession? 

Mr.  President,  while  we  may  not  like 
to  think  of  what  happens  to  the  19  mil- 
lion Americans  over  age  65,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  knows. 

We  all  know  that  for  80  percent  of 
these  individuals,  social  security  repre- 
sents the  major  source  of  Income. 

We  all  know  that  between  1954  and 
1967,  wages  have  Increased  by  over  50 
percent.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
by  over  25  percent.  Yet,  the  monthly 
benefit  for  an  Individual  receiving  social 
security  since  1954  has  increased  less 
than  15  percent. 

We  all  know  that  only  twice  in  the  last 
13  years  has  Congress  Increased  benefits 
to  social  security  beneficiaries.  The  7y2- 
percent  Increase  In  1958  completely  failed 
to  restore  1954  buying  power  and  the 
1965  7-percent  increase  neither  corrected 
this  deficiency  nor  even  restored  1958 
buying  power. 

We  all  know  that  from  1  to  2  million 
older  Americans  not  receiving  social  se- 
curity continue  to  cry  out  for  help,  even 
though  the  watered-down  version  of  the 
Prouty  amendment  to  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966  has  made  It  possible 
for  about  650,000  "forgotten  Americans" 
to  receive  small  benefit  payments. 


We  all  know  that  In  good  conscience 
we  cannot  put  off  until  tomorrow  that 
which  should  have  been  done  yesterday. 
-  Mr.  President,  In  the  end  I  believe  that 
our  society  will  be  Judged  by  history  not 
for  the  sporty  cars  we  produce;  not  for 
our  ability  to  mass-produce  everything 
from  can  openers  to  airliners ;  not  for  our 
mastery  of  the  atom  nor  electronics  nor 
drugs;  but  rather  how  well  we  treated 
our  citizens  as  they  grow  old.  If  the 
final  history  of  the  world  were  written 
today,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  would  fare 
well  at  all. 

For  the  3  weeks  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  Easter  recess  hearings  were  held 
In  the  House  concerning  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  As  I  read  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  testimony  at 
the  hearings  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
again  meaningful  improvements  in  the 
social  security  system  are  being  burled  in 
a  forensic  funeral  of  anachronisms. 

How  can  history  Judge  us  when  we  feel 
compelled  to  force  older  Americans  to 
become  efiQclent  beggars  when  all  through 
their  younger  years  they  were  taught  they 
shoiild  not  be  beggars? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  know  this. 
The  19  million  Americans  who  are  over 
age  65  In  our  country  are  not  receiving 
adequate  benefits.  The  solution  to  their 
plight  should  be  a  top  priority  in  this 
country. 

I  regret  to  say  It  is  not. 

The  Social  Seciulty  Administration, 
which  continues  to  use  the  most  un- 
realistic definition  of  the  poverty  level — 
about  $1,500  per  year  for  an  individual 
age  65  or  over  and  $1,850  for  an  aged 
couple — admits  that  about  5  million  per- 
sons age  65  or  over  are  living  in  poverty 
and  another  5^  million  are  barely  avoid- 
ing It. 

To  the  person  who  Is  over  65  today, 
there  Is  little  security  In  social  security. 
The  average  monthly  social  seciurity  pay- 
ment is  about  $84.  In  yearly  terms,  that 
Is  $1,008.  Where  In  this  great  country 
can  a  man  exist,  let  alone  live,  on  $1,008 
a  year? 

Apparently  everywhere  because  it  Is  a 
fact  that  19  million  Americans  over  age 
65  are  existing. 

They  are  existing  by  limiting  their  rec- 
reation to  walks  aroimd  the  block. 

They  are  existing  by  eating  as  little  as 
possible. 

They  are  existing  by  buying  the  cheap- 
est, often  least  nutritious  food. 

They  are  sustaining  this  existence  by 
fighting  the  tears  of  despair. 

Did  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that  for 
80  percent  of  the  Americans  in  this  age 
group  their  monthly  social  security  check 
represents  their  major  source  of  Income? 
As  a  Vermonter,  I  could  argue  that  the 
older  Americans  should  have  been  more 
prudent.  I  could  argue  that  his  divi- 
dend checks  alone  should  equal  his  so- 
cial security  payment.  But  I  can  not, 
Mr.  President. 

I  can  not,  Mr.  President,  because  ever 
since  the  social  security  system  was  bom 
30  years  ago  Americans  have  been  In- 
stilled with  the  thought  that  social  se- 
curity would  "take  care  of  them  In  their 
old  age." 

I  can  not,  Mr.  President,  because  in- 
flation, national  priorities,  and  greater 


longevity  have  robbed  the  dreams  of 
those  who  expected  an  adequate  retire- 
ment from  social  security. 

I  cannot,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
70-year-old  American  should  not  be 
fooled  by  a  "shell  game"  of  fanciful  flg- 
ures  Intended  to  deceive  them. 

On  paper,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  social  security  benefit  increases 
looks  like  a  panacea  for  older  Americans. 
For  example,  the  maximum  individual 
monthly  rate  is  shown  as  $288,  compared 
to  the  present  maximum  of  $142. 

But,  Mr.  President,  did  you  realize 
when  that  maximum  rate  of  $288  would 
be  payable? 

It  would  not  be  payable  today. 

It  would  not  be  payable  tomorrow. 

It  would  not  be  payable  next  week. 

It  would  not  be  payable  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  that  benefit  would  not 
be  payable  to  a  person  retiring  until  the 
year  2017.  Such  an  individual  Is  still  In 
grammar  school  and  has  an  entire  life- 
time of  subjugation  to  the  regressive  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax. 

Prof.  Colin  D.  Campbell,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  illustrates  what  is  really  ahead 
for  that  young  man  who  begins  work  at 
22  and  continues  for  43  years.  Follow- 
ing the  social  security  tax  rate  already 
provided  by  present  law,  that  young 
man's  contributions  with  accumulated 
interest  at  4  percent  over  the  43  years  he 
must  work  before  retirement  would 
amoimt  to  more  than  $67,000.  Exactly 
the  same  pension  or  annuity  could  be  fi- 
nanced with  accumulated  tax  payments 
of  only  $33,000  or  by  premium  payments 
to  a  private  insurance  company  amount- 
ing to  about  $45,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  showing  non- 
existent high  monthly  payments  Is  not 
only  a  hoax  on  the  19  million  older 
Americans,  who  are  existing  within  the 
walls  of  poverty,  but  is  also  a  hoax  on 
that  poor  15-year-old  boy  who  will  finally 
be  eligible  for  $288  a  month  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  the  year  2017. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
to  HJl.  6950  would  give  increases  to  the 
people  who  today  are  over  age  65  or  soon 
will  be.  It  does  not  paint  rosy  pictures  of 
benefits  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 
It  attempts  to  give  a  fair  increase  to  all 
recipients  of  social  security  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  those  who  need  an 
increase  most. 

It  recognizes  that  while  a  part  of  the 
social  security  system  Is  based  on  the 
principle  of  Insurance,  there  is  another 
part  of  the  system  which  is  based  en- 
tirely on  welf£u:«.  Therefore,  it  provides 
that  all  Increases  are  paid  out  of  general 
revenue  funds  rather  than  the  social  se- 
curity payroll  tax  which  is  regressive  and 
has  no  comparison  to  an  "Insurance 
premium" — the  administration's  views 
notwithstanding. 

First,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
would  raise  the  minimum  social  security 
benefit  from  $44  a  month  to  $70  a  month. 
It  would  provide  scaled  Increases  for  all 
other  social  security  recipients  resulting 
in  an  average  Increase  of  20  percent. 

The  person  now  receiving  the  average 
social  security  payment  of  $83.50  will  re- 
ceive $97.70 — an  18-percent  Increase. 
The  person  receiving  the  maximum  bene- 
fit payable  under  existing  law  of  $142 
a  month  would  receive  $151.20. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  features  of  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
and  me  is  the  provision  which  provides 
for  the  financing  of  the  Increased  bene- 
fits. This  amendment  provides  that  the 
costs  entailed  in  it  be  paid  from  general 
revenues  rather  than  from  additional  in- 
creases in  an  already  too  regressive  social 
security  payroll  tax. 

The  social  security  payroll  tax  places 
too  great  a  burden  on  low-income  fami- 
lies who  can  least  afford  to  pay  for  in- 
creases motivated  by  need  rather  than 
Insurance  principles.  General  revenues, 
which  are  obtained  in  a  large  part  from 
the  progressive  Income  tax,  provide  a 
source  which  is  based  on  the  ability  to 
pay.  Utilization  of  general  revenues  for 
all  future  benefit  increases  will  at  least 
hold  the  line  on  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  which  cuts  most  cruelly  Into  the 
pocketbooks  of  low-Income  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  explana- 
tion of  my  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  now  is  the  time  for  this  body 
to  show  the  older  American  that  he  has, 
In  reality,  not  been  forgotten. 

I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  for  this 
body  to  make  an  effort  to  give  the  plight 
of  the  older  American  the  priority  it  de- 
serves. 

I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  for  this 
body  to  take  steps  to  correct  the  most 
shocking  injustice  of  our  times. 

The  explanation  of  the  amendment  Is 
as  follows. 

Explanation  or  PaouTT-CoTTON  totxxnatxxn 
No.  138  TO  HJl.  6060 

The  pxirpoee  of  this  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide benefit  Increases  for  all  recipients  of  so- 
cial seciiTlty.  It  woiUd  provide  those  bene- 
ficiaries receiving  the  smaUest  monthly  t>ene- 
flts  the  largest  Increase. 

Those  presently  receiving  the  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefit  of  M4  a  month  would 
receive  $70  a  month  (a  59  percent  Increase); 
those  receiving  the  average  monthly  benefit 
of  $83.50  a  month  would  receive  •97.30  (an 
18  percent  Increase) ;  those  receiving  the 
present  maximum  benefit  of  $143  a  month 
would  receive  $151.20  (a  8  percent  Increase). 

Financing  would  be  provided  from  sur- 
pluses In  the  social  security  trust  funds  pl\u 
general  revenues.  There  would  be  no  In- 
crease In  either  the  base  or  rate  of  the  social 
security  payroll  tax. 

The  amendment  has  been  modified  to  In- 
clude a  savings  clause  for  veterans'  pensions. 
This  modification  would  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion m  veterans'  benefits  which  otherwise 
might  be  caused  by  an  Increase  In  social 
security  benefit*. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  going  back  over  the  two  ses- 
sions of  Congress  prior  to  this  one,  in 
seeking  this  advance  in  benefits  in  social 
security  for  those  in  the  minimum  and 
lower  income  brackets. 

I  wish  that  every  Senator  could  have 
followed  attentively  the  able  and  lucid 
remarks  and  analysis  which  the  Senator 


from  Vermont  has  just  given.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  see  how  any  Senator 
could  not  be  Impressed,  and  not  be  fa- 
vorably Inclhied  toward  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  If  there  are  to  be  any 
amendments — and  we  already  have 
adopted  some  to  the  pending  bill,  this 
should  be  one  of  them. 

There  has  been  much  wringing  of 
hands  and  shedding  of  many  tears  over 
former  attempts  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  those  of  us  who  have  stood 
by  his  side  to  gain  this  kind  of  consid- 
eration for  the  recipients  of  social  secu- 
rity who  are  receiving  the  least  and  the 
lower  amounts. 

I  remember  our  first  attempt.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  re- 
members it  also.  I  remember  how  those 
who  opposed  us  gave  estimates  to  the 
Senate  of  what  a  raid  it  would  be  upon 
the  Treasury,  and  of  how  much  it  would 
cost.  Then,  shortly  after  the  measure 
had  been  defeated,  it  was  admitted  by 
representatives  of  the  Treasury— the  in- 
formation was  given  to  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance — that  they  had 
overestimated  the  probable  cost.  They 
had  almost  doubled  it  in  their  previous 
estimates.  The  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  am  sure,  recalls  that. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  remember  It  very 
well. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  remember  how  It  was 
alleged  each  time — as  It  will  probably  be 
alleged  today— that  we  are  violating  the 
prhiciple  of  the  social  security  system 
by  providing  an  increase  in  the  lower 
income  brackets  without  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  in  a  social  security  tax  upon 
employers  and  employees  to  compensate 
for  It. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  unduly,  but  I  have  never  been 
much  Impressed  by  the  argument  that  at 
this  time  It  Is  wrong  in  principle  and  a 
bad  practice  to  dip  into  the  general  rev- 
enues to  a  limited  extent,  in  order  to 
care  for  those  who  are  receiving  a  mere 
pittance  upon  which  to  live. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that  If 
the  principle  of  social  security  has  been 
violated,  it  was  violated  a  long  time  ago. 
I  well  remember  that  when  I  was  serving 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  first 
step  was  taken  in  changing  the  social 
security  system  from  strict  benefits  for 
the  care  of  the  aged.  We  entered  the 
field  of  compensation  and  benefits  for 
the  totally  disabled  at  age  50  and  over. 
Prom  time  to  time  we  have  taken  more 

bites  out  of  the  social  security  fund 

worthy  changes,  I  am  sure,  in  almost 
every  case,  but  they  should  have  been 
kept  separate. 

If  the  social  security  system  had  been 
confined  to  its  original  purpose — namely, 
to  provide  for  the  aged— there  would  be 
no  problem,  in  my  opinion,  in  calling 
upon  the  general  revenues.  I  hasten  to 
add,  how3ver,  that  perhaps  before  the 
week  is  out  we  shall  be  considering  how 
much  we  are  going  to  dip  into  general 
revenues  for  the  continuation  and  prob- 
able expansion  of  the  Appalachian  plan. 
Before  many  more  weeks  have  passed, 
we  will  be  deciding  how  much  we  are 
going  to  dip  into  general  revenues  for 
the  foreign  aid  program.  We  will  be 
asked  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  care 
for  the  needy  in  other  coimtrles,  to  fur- 


nish weapons  of  war,  and  to  do  many 
other  things.  These  will  be  mountains 
compared  to  the  molehills  which  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  cost  from  general  revenues. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  we  have  already  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill — and  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  college  tax  credit— which  will 
cost  only  $400  million  out  of  general 
revenue  funds  over  the  proposal  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  are  making  to  take  care  of  millions  of 
elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  out  that  fact.  If  there  is 
one  amendment  that  is  justified,  needed 
and  necessary  to  the  pending  bill,  in  my 
opinion.  It  is  this  amendment.  I  think 
It  towers  far  above  any  other. 

It  is  a  prlvUege  for  me  to  be  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  of- 
fering this  amendment.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  wait.  I  have  been  in  Congress 
for  21  years— I  am  serving  my  13th  year 
in  the  Senate— and  I  have  been  told  so 
many  times:  "Vote  against  something 
that  you  beUeve  In  today  because  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  this  particular  bill 
Vote  against  somethhig  you  believe  In 
today,  because  we  are  going  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  It  next  week, 
or  next  month,  or  before  the  session 
ends." 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  remember  more 
than  a  single  histance  that,  having  fal- 
len for  that  argument,  and  having  voted 
nay  on  something  on  which  I  wanted 
to  vote  "yea"  because  I  believed  in  It— 
that  we  had  a  later  opportunity  to  vote 

No  one  knows  what  legislation  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  House.  No  one  knows  what 
Is  coming  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House.  No  one  can 
be  quite  sure  what  Is  going  to  be  the 
ultimate  benefit,  other  than  the  very  able 
and  masterly  analysis  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  given  us,  with  respect 
to  the  administration's  proposals.  But 
the  proposal  before  us  today  Is  plain 
simple,  and  clear.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  It  will  help  the  people  In  this 
country  who  need  It  the  very  most.  It 
wUl  furnish  a  small  partr-$70  a  month 
at  the  minimum— of  what  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stateg 
should  feel  as  a  bounden  duty  to  see  that 
our  elderly  citizens  receive. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  commend  him  for  the 
way  he  has  fought  through  the  years  for 
this  principle  and  for  this  amendment 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  prevail.  I  never 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  ad- 
vocated a  measure  or  amendment  with 
such  complete  confidence  in  my  own 
mind  and  heart  that  it  was  right  and 
justified.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  Indeed  for  the  kind  references 
to  me  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  he 
has  rendered  yeoman  services  In  this 
fight  for  our  elderly  citizens.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  HampsQilre  for  his  eloquent 
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and  effective  support  of  the  Prouty- 
Cotton  amendment  designed  to  increase 
social  security  payments. 

NoRRis  Cotton  Is  not  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  In  his  concern  over  the  plight  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  one  of  their  articulate  cham- 
pions and  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  those  of  us  who,  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration, 
have  attempted  to  provide  a  more  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  live  in  simple  dig- 
nity for  those  generations  of  Americans 
who  have  already  contributed  so  sub- 
stantially to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

My  friend  from  New  Hampshire  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  conservative.  This 
he  may  be.  But  he  certainly  is  not  a 
pragmatic  or  dogmatic  conservative  who 
believes  that  all  of  our  problems  will 
solve  themselves  or  just  disappear  if  we 
Ignore  them. 

Senator  Cotton  has  great  insight  into 
the  workings  of  our  society  and  the  needs 
of  our  people.  One  of  his  greatest  at- 
tributes, stemming  from  this  insight  and 
frcMn  the  experiences  of  his  own  life,  is 
his  genuine  and  sincere  compassion  for 
the  less  fortunate  of  our  citizens.  Just 
the  other  day  I  was  among  a  group,  in- 
cluding Senator  Cotton,  which  was  dis- 
cussing our  present-day  society.  I  recall 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire  quoting 
the  historian  Tosmbee — and  he  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  quote  him  Incorrectly — to  the 
effect  that — 

A  society's  quality  and  durability  can  beat 
be  Judged  by  the  respect  and  the  care  given 
Its  elderly  citizens. 

These  traits  of  compassion  and  under- 
standing are  not  limited  to  Senator  Cot- 
ton's approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
aging.  Only  last  Friday  he  voted  to 
grant  tax  credits  to  our  working  college 
students  and  their  middle-income  par- 
ents. I  might  add  that  his  desire  to 
help  those  most  in  need  was.  also,  re- 
flected by  his  support  of  my  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  increase  this  assistance  to 
those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets. 

Senator  Cotton  has,  also,  introduced 
a  bill,  on  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  designed  to  pay  fair  and  reason- 
able wages  to  those  seeking  a  career  in 
n\irsing.  In  addition,  he  has  introduced 
a  proposed  social  security  Eunendment  to 
raise  the  income  ceiling  and  to  eliminate 
It  entirely  for  persons  over  70. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  tremendous  re- 
spect and  Eidmiratlon  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  am  sure 
that  our  senior  citizens  are  well  aware 
of  the  contributions  he  has  made  and  Is 
nmkmg  toward  enacting  legislation 
which  will  be  beneficial  for  them. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  gen- 
erous words.  I  shall  treasiu-e  them  long 
after  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  They  are  richly  de- 
served. I  wish  I  were  more  eloquent  so 
that  I  could  do  him  Justice. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment 
to  this  bill.   Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem. 


I  have  heard  considerable  criticism  of 
this  same  amendment  which  they  are 
offering.  The  criticism  has  been  based 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  between 
$5  and  $6  billion  a  year  to  carry  It  out 
and  to  make  life  more  livable  for  some 
20  million  people,  including  11,600,000 
retired  workers. 

Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
severe  critics  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senators  Proxtty  and  Cotton  are 
urging  increased  emphasis  on  our  ex- 
penditures in  southeast  Asia,  which 
amount,  if  I  assume  correctly,  to  nearly 
$3  billion  every  month.  We  are  spending 
that  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
better  life  for  a  lesser  number  of  people 
than  would  be  benefited  in  this  country 
by  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment. 

We  all  want  a  better  life  for  those 
people  over  there,  but  why  should  we 
not  want  a  better  life  for  the  20  million 
people  in  this  country  who  are  on  social 
security?  When  we  are  thinking  of  cost, 
of  course  the  money  is  to  be  spent  for  a 
different  purpose.  It  would  be  spent  for 
a  different  purpose  by  the  social  security 
beneficiaries  in  this  country  than  is  be- 
ing spent  by  the  10  or  12  million  people 
in  South  Vietnam  today. 

All  the  money  which  would  be  appro- 
priated for  our  social  security  recipients 
would  be  spent  in  this  country.  It  would 
be  spent  for  items  which  make  work  and 
make  business  for  everybody.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  shortsighted,  in- 
deed, to  advocate  an  increase  in  expen- 
ditures to  help  people  who  live  10,000 
miles  away  rather  than  to  help  the  peo- 
ple who  need  help  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  my  senior  colleague 
from  Vermont.  No  one  commands  great- 
er respect  in  the  Senate  than  he  does. 
No  one  is  listened  to  more  carefully.  His 
statements  are  so  cogent  and  so  directly 
to  the  point  and  are  filled  with  such  a 
high  degree  of  commonsense  that  I  know 
that  the  elderly  citizens  of  the  country 
will  be  most  grateful  to  him.  I  know, 
too,  that  many  Senators  will  be  Influ- 
enced by  his  views. 

I  am  grateful.  Indeed,  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  fliilshed  my  re- 
marks for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglrUa.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  social 
security  actuaries  estimate  the  first-year 
cost  of  this  proposal  at  $4  billion.  In 
effect,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  proposes  a  new  benefit 
schedule  for  social  security  recipients.  In 
doing  this,  however,  it  destroys  the  his- 
torical 4-to-l  ratio  of  wages  to  benefits. 
Over  the  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
allow  the  recipient,  for  every  $4  earned, 
to  receive  $1  of  benefits  in  return,  upon 
retirement.  The  new  schedule  proposed 
by  the  pending  amendment  cuts  the  ratio 
to  2  to  1,  with  those  workers  who  con- 
tribute the  least  to  the  program  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  amount  of  benefits, 
while  those  workers  who  contribute  the 
most  will  receive  only  $1.70  more  a 
month — not  only  an  insubstantial  in- 
crease but  certainly  a  discriminatory  one. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  peo- 
ple should  get  an  even  break  for  the 
money  they  contribute  to  social  security, 
and  it  has  been  held  that  the  previous 
rate  of  return  Is  more  than  equitable. 
The  pending  amendment  provides  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  past  practice. 
Where  is  the  justification  for  this? 

It  would  also  allow  persons  receiving 
veterans'  pajrments  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  to  disregard  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  determining  their 
Eumual  Income  and  eligibility  for  pension. 
This  proposal  is  only  good  for  veterans, 
widows,  and  children  receiving  social 
security  benefits.  What  about  VA  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  receiving  civil  service 
pajrments  or  other  governmental  assist- 
ance? What  about  the  individual  receiv- 
ing a  private  pension  payment.  The 
amendment  does  nothing  for  them. 
Just  recently,  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended that  persons  receiving  Federal 
retirement  payments  should  be  assured 
that  an  Increase  In  their  retirement  pay- 
ments would  not  prejudice  their  right  to 
VA  pension  payments.  The  present  pro- 
posals falls  short  of  meeting  this  objec- 
tive. This  relief  for  VA  pensioners 
would  increase  the  cost  of  this  proposal 
as  well. 

How  is  it  proposed  that  we  pay  for 
these  benefits?  It  Is  proposed  that  these 
additional  payments  be  paid  for  by  gen- 
eral revenue  financing,  a  new  and  radical 
departure  from  the  way  that  social  secu- 
rity increases  have  previously  been  pro- 
vided. Social  security  is  based  upon  an 
earned  right  concept,  and  benefits  are 
paid  to  those  who  earn  them  by  contri- 
butions from  current  workers  employed 
under  social  security.  The  present  pro- 
posal disregards  this  important  concept 
and  places  the  burden  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  taxpayers,  many  of  whom 
will  not  and  do  not  participate  in  the  so- 
cial security  program.  This  invasion 
can  only  result  In  destroying  the  integ- 
rity of  the  fimd  and  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  social  security. 
Once  we  have  general  revenue  financing 
how  can  we  hold  the  line?  By  tapping 
the  Treasury,  the  amendment  would 
open  all  stops  bo  that  eventually  social 
security  would  become  nothing  more 
than  a  grandiose  superwelfare  program. 

We  share  concern  about  proper  financ- 
ing for  social  security,  but  it  should  be 
done  by  those  who  receive  the  benefits 
under  the  program  and  not  by  those  who 
either  chose  not  to  have  the  benefits  or 
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will  not  receive  them  because  of  the  type 
work  they  perform.  At  least,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  has  been  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  our  contributory  system  of  social 
security.  The  present  proposal  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  that  system,  from 
that  plan,  from  this  program  on  which 
we  have  relied  so  heavily  for  actuarial 
advice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  proposal  of  this 
nature,  so  far  reaching  and  constituting 
such  a  basic  and  wide  departure  from  the 
concept  of  social  security,  should  receive 
consideration  in  committee,  which  Is  ex- 
actly what  a  somewhat  similar  metisure, 
as  pro(>osed  by  the  administration,  is 
presently  receiving  in  executive  session 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  other  body. 

The  proposal  of  the  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  deserves  more  careful 
consideration  than  it  can  be  given  in  the 
brief  procedure  on  the  floor.  Whatever 
these  advantages  and  merits  may  be, 
they  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  when  it  con- 
siders the  social  security  bill  soon  to  be 
before  this  body,  I  l)elieve,  after  having 
been  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  passed 
there,  and  a  message  Is  received  in  the 
Senate. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  amendment 
No.  138  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Symington  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee in  urging  the  Senate  to  reject 
this  amendment,  for  two  reasons. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  raise 
social  security  benefits  by  about  $4  bil- 
lion, yet  the  amendment  do»s  not  pro- 
vide any  method  of  financing  it.  except 
to  finance  it  directly  by  appropriations 
out  of  the  general  Treasury.  This  is  a 
completely  new  departure.  Once  we 
start  down  the  road  of  financing  social 
security  benefits  from  general  revenue 
by  direct  appropriations  we  will  have  de- 
parted from  the  insurance  concept  of 
social  security  and  changed  it  into  a 
general  welfare  program. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  Con- 
gress established  this  precedent  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  It  extended  coverage 
to  those  over  70  years  of  age.  However. 
I  point  out  th!s  difference:  Otherwise 
those  over  70  could  not  ever  have  quali- 
fied for  any  benefits.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  this  group  under  no  circum- 
stances could  ever  in  the  future  qualify, 
and  we  took  care  of  those  people  with 
direct  appropriations.  However,  never 
has  there  been  a  precedent  where  those 
who  have  a  chance  to  qualify,  those  who 
are  In  the  laboring  force  with  a  chance 
to  pay  for  their  benefits,  would  have 
their  benefits  financed  out  of  general 
revenue.    Once  we  start  this  new  policy 


we  recognize  that  the  general  insurance 
concept  of  social  security  has  gone. 

How  are  we  going  to  appropriate  $4 
billion  out  of  general  revenue  to  finance 
the  cost  of  this  proposal  without  an  in- 
crease in  taxes?  I  call  attention  sigain 
to  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $18  billion  to  $19  billion. 
This  proposal  would  add  $4  billion  more 
to  our  deficit  with  no  method  for 
financing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  have  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  a  concern  when  things 
are  proposed  which  on  their  face  are 
very  good  indeed,  and  which  I  would  de- 
sire to  support,  particularly  if  I  felt  they 
had  a  chance  of  passage. 

However,  I  believe  we  all  realize  what 
is  going  on — that  the  bill  is  being  loaded 
up  with  a  lot  of  goodies,  until  the  ship 
Is  so  full  of  sugar  that  it  no  longer  can 
make  steerageway. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  whether  you 
vote  for  or  against  something  that  on  its 
face  appears  to  be  a  good  thing,  you  are 
indulging  in  a  sort  of  nugatory  endeavor. 
If  you  vote  against  it,  people  say  you  are 
against  the  principle.  If  you  vote  for  it, 
you  engage  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  rather  devious  purposes  which  lie  be- 
hind the  broad-loading,  piggybacking 
activity  on  the  part  of  some  whose  main 
purpose,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  get  the 
good  thing  done  but  to  destroy  another 
worthy  objective,  which  happens  to  be 
restoration  of  the  seven  percent  invest- 
ment credit,  which  I  favor. 

I  also  favor  some  of  these  other  things, 
if  I  can  convince  myself  that  they  have 
more  than  a  very  brief  half  life.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  we  may  go  through  the 
motions  of  adopting  a  great  many  appar- 
ently good  and  worthwhile  projects,  only 
to  find  that  one  or  two  things  will  hap- 
pen: Either  the  bill  is  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  or  the  bill  is 
amputated  back  to  its  original  organism 
by  the  other  body. 

I  do  not  like  being  cat  and  moused, 
and  this  is  what  is  happening,  in  my 
opinion,  to  all  of  us.  I  believe  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  subtlety,  let  us 
say,  w^Tich  at  times  becomes  less  subtle 
as  it  surfaces  and  the  real  motivation 
appears — not  on  the  part  of  everyone, 
not  even  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of 
many  of  these  desirable  amendments,  but 
on  the  part  of  those  currently  entrusted 
with  securing  the  acceptance  of  their 
will  over  and  above  and  superior  to  the 
total  will  of  the  Senate  or  the  total  will 
of  Congress. 

I  am  tired  of  being  cat  and  moused, 
and  for  that  reason  I  expect  to  vote 
against  proposals  which  I  am  in  favor  of 
in  principle,  until  we  can  have  hearings 
on  them,  to  determine  whether  they  are 
economically  viable  and  constitutionally 
sustainable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  point  out  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  this  moment  is  in  the 
process  of  marking  up  a  bill  providing  for 
an  increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
That  is  the  stated  purpose.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  conmilttee's  study  is  a 
method  for  financing  that  proposal  by 


whatever  tax  increase  may  be  justified 
or  necessary.  They  have  completed  their 
hearings,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  already  holding  executive 
sessions  to  mark  up  the  bill. 

That  bill  will  be  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  for  consideration  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  or  so.  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  consider 
an  increase  in  social  security  at  that  time, 
and  certainly  we  should  at  the  same  time 
consider  the  necessary  methods  of  financ- 
ing the  cost.  The  only  proposal  to  fi- 
nance this  $4  billion  increase  is  to  take 
the  money  out  of  the  general  revenue  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Treasury  does  not 
have  the  money.  Either  we  are  going  to 
increase  the  general  income  taxes  by  $4 
billion  to  pay  for  these  benefits,  which 
would  mean  a  4 -percent,  across-the- 
board  increase  in  all  taxes,  or  we  are 
going  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  by  an 
extra  $4  billion.  Those  are  the  only  two 
choices  we  have  if  this  amendment  is 
accepted;  we  must  do  one  or  the  other. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  be  well  ad- 
vised on  that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  are  sxiflQ- 
cient  Senators  present  in  the  Chamber, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Lest  I  conceal  the 
thought  beneath  the  cobweb  of  verbiage, 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  be- 
Ueve  they  are  desirable  amendments  to 
the  social  security  law,  and  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  of 
these  amendments  have  merit.  I  said 
yesterday  that  one  can  take  any  of  the 
proposed  social  security  amendments  by 
itself  and  make  a  wonderful  argument  as 
to  Its  merits.  I  do  not  question  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  meritorious  pro- 
posal which  would  give  benefits  to  any 
group  will  cost  some  money. 

While  the  Senate  is  voting  for  those 
benefits  let  us  Include  in  the  bill  provi- 
sions to  pay  for  them.  If  we  are  willing 
to  vote  for  the  increases  and  if  we  con- 
sider them  to  be  meritorious  certainly  we 
should  be  willing  ^at  the  same  time  to 
include  whatever  payroll  tax  increase 
may  be  necesary  to  finance  them;  or  if 
we  are  going  to  put  a  tax  on  the  general 
revenue  why  not  include  a  proposal  to 
increase  income  taxes  in  order  to  bring 
in  the  necessary  revenue  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  this  bill?  If  we  do  not  want  to 
increase  income  taxes  to  pay  for  these 
t>enefits  or  if  we  do  not  want  to  increase 
payroll  taxes  with  an  extra  $4  bUllc»i 
then  we  must  increase  the  ceiling  of  the 
national  debt  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
cost;  otherwise  the  Senate  is  merely  go- 
ing through  the  formality  of  sajrlng  it  Is 
in  favor  of  something  for  which  it  does 
not  have  the  money,  and  that  is  a  farce. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  agree  that  the  pend- 
ing £unendment  would  destroy  the  con- 
tributory nature  of  the  social  security 
program,  that  it  would  invalidate  the 
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Integrity  of  the  fund,  violate  the  ratio 
between  benefits  received  and  wages 
earned,  or  payments  made  into  the  fxmd, 
and  instead,  by  going  Into  general  rev- 
enue, make  of  this  another  mass  gen- 
eral welfare  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
Is  no  question  about  It.  I  have  pointed 
out  those  facts  before.  The  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  great  dis- 
service to  those  who  are  depending  on 
social  security.  The  entire  principle  of 
social  security  has  been  that  it  was  an 
Insurance  type  of  operation.  We  all 
recognized  that  those  persons  who  came 
in  at  a  later  date  would  not  pay  as  much 
money,  but  everybody  was  paying  under 
the  program.  Social  seciulty  was  estab- 
lished on  the  principle  that  we  wanted 
these  elderly  persons  upon  retirement  to 
be  able  to  walk  into  the  post  office,  accept 
their  check,  and  walk  out  with  dignity 
saying,  "This  is  something  I  paid  for  " 
This  is  important. 

I  recognize  that  we  did  depart  from 
that  principle  in  one  Instance  last  year 
or  the  year  before  when  we  blanketed 
in  those  persons  over  72  years  of  age. 
We  did  that  knowingly  because  there 
was  no  possible  way  in  which  these  peo- 
ple could  qualify  in  the  labor  force. 
They  were  out  of  the  labor  force,  and 
recognizing  that  and  that  in  a  few  years, 
based  on  the  normal  lifespan,  the  pro- 
gram would  revert  to  a  general  insur- 
ance program  we  brought  in  that  small 
group.  However,  those  affected  by  the 
present  amendment  were  contributors. 
They  built  up  their  equity.  Any  In- 
creased benefits  given  to  them  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  increasing  the  con- 
tributing rate  so  that  the  program  will 
remain  as  an  insurance  fimd 

Mr.  aORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  for  many  years  have 
contributed  a  portion  of  their  wages  and 
salaries  into  the  social  security  fund. 

If  by  this  amendment  we  propose 
vastly  increased  benefits  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  fund,  but  provide  no  additional 
revenue  to  the  fund,  then  do  we  not,  in 
fact,  invalidate  the  fund  and  undermine 
the  Integrity  of  all  the  social  security 
benefits  to  which  millions  of  people  are 
now  entitled  as  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It.  The  fund  does  not  have  any 
8uch  surplus.  The  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  have  included  a  provision 
to  appropriate  It  from  the  general  reve- 
nue; however,  we  do  not  have  the  money 
in  the  treasury.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  either  increase  taxes 
to  get  the  revenue,  or  Increase  the  cell- 
ing on  the  national  debt  to  borrow 
money  to  make  these  payments 

There  Is  no  other  choice 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  It  the  understand- 
ing of  the  distinguished  Senator  that  In 
the  beginning  social  security  was  estab- 
lished for  the  primary  purpose  of  col- 


lecting an  insurance  fund  from  em- 
ployees to  be  used  for  the  retirement,  and 
care  of  those  who  would  need  it  in  their 
old  age? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then,  some  years 
ago — quite  a  number  of  years  ago — it  was 
extended  to  total  disability  of  those  over 
50  years  of  age.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  age  limit. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  that  time, 
and  I  voted  against  it  because  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
preserving  this  retirement  fimd  as  strict 
insurance. 

Then,  later,  total  disabUity.  which  at 
first  was  only  for  those  over  50  years  of 
age,  was  extended  to  total  disability  at 
any  age  for  those  who  were  under  the 
social  seciirlty  program.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Over  a 
period  of  years.  Congress  has  been  erod- 
ing this  reserve  fund  sind  moving  Into  a 
direction  where  It  will  become  a  welfare 
program. 

That  happened  yesterday— yesterday 
the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amendment 
where  there  Is  no  provision  to  finance 
the  cost.  The  fimd  can  become  bank- 
rupt, as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
pointed  out,  or  be  financed  from  the 
Treasury,  thus  moving  further  into  the 
welfare  status. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
argumentative  with  the  Senator  because 
I  am  second  to  no  one  in  my  resp>ect  for 
his  knowledge.  I  am  seeking  informa- 
tion. I  am  seeking  to  verify  impressions 
that  I  have. 

Is  it  true  that  to  a  certain  small  extent 
the  medicaid  provisions  under  medicare 
reach  into  the  social  security  fund? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  believe  so.  The  medicare  program 
is  supposed  to  be  set  up  as  a  separate  tax 
and  placed  in  a  special  fund.  That  fund 
Is  already  in  great  difficulty,  especisdly 
title  19.  Title  19,  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  an  adjimct  of  or  a  part  of  the  medi- 
care program  and  does  dip  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  The  administration 
is  still  panicky  over  the  potential  cost 
of  title  19. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  that 
measure  at  the  time  it  was  passed.  When 
passed,  the  Treasury  estimated  that  the 
cost  would  be  $238  million  a  year.  Last 
May  they  came  before  our  committee 
and  they  were  quite  panicky.  They  had 
suddenly  found  that  they  underestimated 
the  cost  and  that  the  program  would 
cost  $1.25  billion  a  year,  or  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  expected. 

They  wanted  Immediate  action.  They 
promised  to  send  down  a  proposal  to 
modify  title  19  and  correct  It.  Rather 
than  sending  down  a  proposal  to  correct 
the  original  bill  we  heard  nothing  fur- 
ther from  them  until  the  last  10  days 
of  the  session  last  year,  at  which  time 
they  rushed  to  the  Congress  with  a  new 
bill,  and  they  wanted  action  before  we 
adjourned.  This  new  proposal  involved 
a  60-page  bill.  No  one  had  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  It.  Some  of  us  thought 
we  had  better  examine  this  new  pro- 


posal to  find  out  the  cost  before  we 
accepted  It. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  we 
did  get  an  actuarial  estimate  on  the  cost 
of  the  corrected  proposal  which  they 
sent  down  last  year  we  were  given  an 
estimate  that  It  would  cost  over  t2V* 
billion.  That  was  the  first  time  that  I 
had  heard  of  correcting  a  billion-dollar 
error  by  doubling  It.  The  administra- 
tion this  year  has  not  sent  any  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  a  modification 
of  title  19;  nor  has  it  admitted  how 
many  billions  of  dollars  more  it  will  cost 
than  the  original  estimate. 

That  section  of  title  19  is  channeled 
into  a  general  welfare  program,  but  that 
Is  title  19  of  the  medicare  program  and 
not  a  part  of  the  social  security. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  not  take  much 
more  of  the  Senator's  time.  The  Sena- 
tor has  been  very  patient. 

The  Senator  said  that  since  the  first 
time  we  brought  in  totally  disabled  per- 
sons we  have  been  eroding  the  social 
security  program  as  a  strict  retirement 
program  for  earners  when  they  reacli 
the  age  of  retirement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Even  in  the  past  few 
days  of  discussion  on  the  pending  bill, 
we  have  adopted  amendments  which  will 
further  erode  the  program  as  a  strict  re- 
tirement program:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  yester- 
day which  will  cost  $425  million  for  the 
first  year.  The  estimate  had  varied  be- 
tween $425  and  $500  million.  My  infor- 
mation was  that  it  was  closer  to  $425 
million  than  to  $450  million.  But  to 
that  extent,  there  was  no  provision  In 
the  amendment  to  finance  the  cost.  It 
represents  a  further  drain  on  a  fund 
which  is  already  inadequate  to  give 
proper  security  to  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  it  in  their  retirement. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Two  quick  questions. 
One  Is,  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  President's  proposal,  which  is  under 
consideration  in  the  other  House,  pro- 
vides for  an  added  tax  which  is  deferred 
and  delayed  and  also  contemplates  tak- 
ing part  of  the  cost  from  the  so-called 
surplus  in  the  social  security  fund? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
As  I  interpret  the  President's  recom- 
mendations now  being  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  over  the 
long  range  the  recommended  payroll  tax 
Increase  would  finance  the  benefits  as 
proposed  under  the  President's  bill,  these 
would  amount  to  approximately  $4.25 
billion  per  year. 

The  administration  wanted  benefits  to 
start  effective  July  1  of  this  year;  how- 
ever, the  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  full  Impact  of  the  tax  does  not  take 
effect  until  1969,  after  the  1968  elections 
are  over.  The  bill  recommended  by  the 
administration  would  increase  benefits 
around  $4.1  billion  per  year  effective 
July  1, 1967.  That  means  that  in  the  18- 
month  period  prior  to  the  1968  election, 
they  will  pump  into  the  economy  a  little 
better  than  $6^4  billion.  The  Increased 
tax,  which  Is  effective  not  tliis  year— 
none  of  it — but  in  1968,  totals  $1.8  bil- 
lion.   That  leaves  a  deficit  of  roughly 
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$4.5  billion  which  will  be  poured  hito  the 
economy  prior  to  election  time.  The  full 
Impact  of  the  tax  to  pay  for  it  would  not 
go  Into  effect  until  after  the  votes  have 
been  counted.  I  made  a  statement  some 
time  ago  pointing  out  that  when  that  bill 
is  considered  Congress  should  also  con- 
sider making  the  effective  date  of  the  tax 
increase  the  same  as  that  for  the  Ijenefits. 
Then  those  who  will  be  supporting  the 
bill  can  go  home  and  say  to  our  constitu- 
ents, "We  voted  for  these  increased  bene- 
fits for  you."  At  the  same  time  we  would 
tell  them,  "We  also  voted  to  hicresise  your 
taxes."  If  we  are  not  willing  to  vote  for 
the  necessary  tax  Increase  and  advise 
our  constituents  of  that  fact,  then  let  us 
not  vote  the  benefits. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  so  modify 
the  administration's  proposal  because  far 
too  often  that  has  been  the  practice,  to 
vote  the  benefits  today  and  let  someone 
else  worry  later  on  about  the  tax  increase 
necessary  to  pay  for  those  benefits. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  kindly  permit  me  Just  three 
or  four  more  sentences 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  point  out  that 
I  have  the  most  profound  respect  and 
confidence  in  the  complete  knowledge 
and  soundness  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  always 
takes  sound  positions. 

But  I  am  not  too  much  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  the  social  security 
system  is  an  Insurance  system  for  the 
reason  that  years  ago,  when  we  entered 
the  field  of  total  disability,  we  began 
violating  that  system.  We  have  been 
distorting  it.  We  have  been  making  it 
a  welfare  system.  And  too  many  of  our 
invasions  of  this  system  have  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  lowest  recipients, 
those  whom  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  I,  and  other  Senators,  are  now  try- 
ing to  help. 

What  would  be  taken  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, out  of  general  revenues  for  this 
amendment,  in  addition  to  what  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  surplus,  would  not 
be  a  spot  to  what  the  Senate  will  likely 
vote  to  spend  before  next  Saturday  on 
an  expanded  Appalachia.  It  will  not 
even  be  a  shadow  on  what  the  Senate  Is 
likely  to  vote  to  spend  In  the  next  few 
months  all  around  the  world,  some  of  It 
heedlessly,  and  some  of  it  dangerously. 
In  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  recog- 
nize points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  think  there  is  this 
slight  difference,  however.  I  agree  that 
the  erosion  started  some  time  ago,  but 
to  the  extent  that  the  disability  fund 
does  point  in  the  direction  of  welfare, 
that  is  a  separate  fimd.  They  are  paid 
together,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  commingled.  Yet  I  agree  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  principle  the  Senator 
is  right;  Congress  has  been  gradually 
eroding  at  the  principle  of  social  securi- 
ty's being  an  Insurance  fund  and  mov- 
ing further  and  further  Into  the  general 
welfare  area.  This  bill  would  be  another 
major  step  or  Jump  forward  toward  a 
welfare  state.  I  will  not  dispute  for  a 
moment  but  that  an  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  principle  involved  Is  some- 
what the  same. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  for  taking  this  posi- 
tion. Meritorious  though  some  pro- 
posals may  be,  we  should  not  proceed 
with  them  without  committee  hearings. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  when  social  security  first 
began  In  the  mid  1930's,  the  maximum 
annual  tax  was  $30  a  year. 

If  the  program  recommended  by  the 
President  is  carried  out,  by  1974  the 
maximum  tax  from  one  employee  will  be 
over  $500  a  year.  That  is  an  increase 
of  18  times  in  the  first  40  years  of  the 
program. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  we  are  doing 
to  our  cliildren,  so  far  as  this  program  is 
concerned,  because  from  the  very  be- 
ginning the  cost  has  been  delayed,  the 
obligations  have  pjTamided,  and  the 
taxes  have  not  been  collected. 

The  fact  is,  should  the  second  40  years 
of  social  security  experience  the  same 
increase  in  taxes  as  the  first  40  years — 
In  other  words,  sixteenfold — the  tax  on 
one  employee  will  be  $8,000  a  year. 

I  hope  that  does  not  come  to  pass.  I 
am  not  predicting  that  it  will. 

My  point  is  that  we  have  a  program 
which  is  not  insurance.  It  never  was 
insurance.  It  does  call  for  restraints. 
Certainly,  this  is  a  far-reaching  amend- 
ment which  should  be  explored  by  a 
committee,  with  testimony  taken  to  see 
what  ones  can  be  accepted,  what  the 
social  security  taxpayers  can  afford,  and 
what  they  cannot. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  The  House  has  completed 
hearings  on  the  general  increase  of  so- 
cial security  benefits.  Along  with  that 
study  and  the  recommendations  will  be 
a  proposal  to  raise  the  necessary  taxes 
to  pay  for  it  if  it  is  enacted. 

I  think  one  thing  we  should  point  out 
as  we  consider  raising  these  payroll  taxes 
to  finance  increased  social  security  bene- 
fits, Is  that  the  young  workingmen  have 
already  shouldered  quite  a  sizable  pay- 
roll tax.  Many  of  these  families  and 
young  workers  would  be  paying  this  tax 
to  support  these  social  security  l>enefits 
in  addition  to  their  trjring  to  support 
their  own  families  and  educating  their 
children.  They  are  already  handi- 
capped. We  should  stop  and  ask  our- 
selves how  much  further  we  can  expect  to 
load  a  payroll  tax  on  the  shoulders  of 
young  America  and  ascertain  whether 
they  can  absorb  these  additional  taxes 
to  pay  for  these  proposed  benefits. 

We  should  consider  that  aspect  as  well 
as  the  popularity  of  the  benefits  we  are 
going  to  provide.  Many  of  these  young 
workers  are  already  overloaded  with 
their  own  problems,  and  a  further  pay- 
roll tax  only  further  burdens  them. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
more  Senators  would  hear  the  very  able 
analysis  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  I  spoke  to  a  few  Senators, 
almost  an  empty  Chamber.  Not  a  dozen 
Senators  are  present  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  want  to  embarrass  the  Senator  by 
making  any  suggestion  which  would  be 
against  his  desires,  but  I  wonder  If  we 
could  not  get  a  live  quorum  to  hear  the 


Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Gone],  and  per- 
haps a  sharp  rebuttal  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  myself,  who 
are  sponsors  of  this  amendment.  What 
does  the  Senator  think  of  that  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had 
promised  that  when  I  yielded  the  floor 
I  would  get  a  live  quorum  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  So  there  will  be  a 
live  quorum  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  dislike  to  see 
the  live  quorum  come  after  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  completes  his  statement, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
happen  to  agree  with  him  on  this  point, 
he  always  furnishes  much  light  on  these 
subjects.  Whatever  he  says  is  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  will  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorsulo  was  on  the  floor  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  I  wish  to  make 
one  or  two  comments  about  the  amend- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  I  understand  very  well  the 
motives  which  come  from  the  hearts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  who  have  offered  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  Yester- 
day afternoon,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree,  we  were  faced  with  the  almost 
Identical  situation,  except  as  to  degree 
and  the  amount  the  amendment  would 
cost  the  social  security  fund. 

I  sun  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  have  told  our  constituents — and  I 
am  one  of  them — that  we  do  intend  to 
vote  for  Increased  social  security  bene- 
fits this  year;  but  on  the  same  note  and 
by  the  same  voice,  I  take  the  same  posi- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  taken — that  it  is  time  for  us  to  start 
financing  the  increased  benefits  that  we 
grant  under  the  social  security  system. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
on  two  points.  First  of  all,  these  in- 
creases are  necessary,  because  of  the 
profligate  and  inordinate  spending  of 
the  Congresses  of  the  past  few  years, 
which  has  managed  to  erode  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  create  Infiation  which 
destroys  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
social  security  payments. 

Second,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  in  no  instance  that  I  can 
recall,  In  expanding  the  benefits  under 
social  security,  has  Congress  ever  at  the 
same  time — at  least  for  the  12  years  Uiat 
I  have  been  here — provided  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  new  costs  when  the  addl- 
tionsd  benefits  were  provided  for. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  that  Is  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  regret 
that  the  statement  Is  correct,  and  I  think 
It  was  wrong,  i  have  alwajrs  advocated 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  necessary 
taxes  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  benefits 
should  be  the  same  as  the  effective  date 
of  the  increased  benefits. 

I  will  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  should  give  careful  and 
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sympathetic  consideration  to  the  need 
for  increased  social  security  benefits. 
The  retired  pe<«3le  living  on  pension 
checks  and  those  under  social  security 
have  seen  the  value  of  their  pension 
checks  and  social  security  benefits  eroded 
by  Inflation.  This  has  not  been  caused 
by  any  action  on  their  part  but  by  a 
government  which  has  insisted  over  the 
years  on  living  beyond  its  income.  As 
we  have  devalued  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  dollar  and  as  we  have 
had  inflation  we  have  gradually  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  all  pension 
checks,  and  we  have  in  effect  been  pau- 
perizing these  pet^le.  So  we  do  have  an 
obligation. 

I  am  willing  to  recognize  and  discharge 
that  obligation,  but  I  think  It  is  also  our 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  we  provide 
taxes  to  pay  for  these  benefits.  We  can- 
not increase  these  benefits  imless  we 
arrange  to  pay  for  them.  I  am  willing 
to  finance  them  at  the  same  time  we 
provide  the  benefits.  If  we  find  that 
taxes  are  too  high  let  us  reexamine  the 
benefits,  but  we  should  provide  for 
financing  at  the  same  time  we  pyrovlde 
the  benefits. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. If  we  do  not  provide  for  the  fi- 
nancing or  do  not  raise  taxes  for  the 
general  fund,  then  the  payments  neces- 
sary to  support  the  amendment  can  be 
financed  only  tlirough  a  deficit,  which 
in  turn  will  again  create  the  stimulus  for 
more  inflation,  which  in  turn  will  cut 
down  the  purchasing  power  that  the  re- 
cipients of  social  security  and  pensioners 
have. 

It  is  this  reason  which  impels  me  to 
vote  against  the  amendment,  even 
though  I  do  intend  to  support  a  bill  when 
it  comes  before  us  providing  for  increased 
benefits  imder  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  a  way  to  finance  those 
benefits.  I  think  the  best  way  is  for  us 
to  let  these  proposals  go  through  in  the 
ordinary  course,  through  the  committee. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  a  bill  will  soon 
be  before  the  committee.  We  can  then 
provide  for  a  look  at  the  taxes  and  pay- 
ments provided.  We  will  not  then  be 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  that  has  con- 
sumed so  much  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  beneficiaries  under  social  security. 

For  that  reason  alone.  I  shall  vote 
against  this  amendment,  although  my 
attitude,  when  the  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate,  will  be  entirely  on  a  different 
basis. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WrLUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  think  he  has  expressed 
the  matter  very  well.  We  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  there  will  be  a  bill  revising 
social  security  benefits  and  for  a  pro- 
posed change  in  the  tax  structure  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  We  know  it  is  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  being  marked  up 
by  a  committee  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  hope  the  Senate  will  with- 
hold favorable  action  on  this  amend- 
ment, meritorious  though  some  of  it  may 
be.  until  we  can  give  consideration  to  that 
bill.  I  say  again  that  I  do  not  question 
for  a  moment  the  good  faith  or  motives 
of  the  Senators  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment. Certainly  I  do  not  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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or  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
They  are  sincere,  but  when  we  deal  with 
legislation  of  this  importance  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  we  are  taking  a  great 
i-isk. 

I  was  interested  in  the  analysis  that 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  department 
made  with  regard  to  the  social  security 
amendment  adopted  yesterday  providing 
for  retirement  of  men  at  age  60.  Hav- 
ing In  mind  that  a  disabled  man  under 
the  existing  law  already  can  draw  bene- 
fits when  he  is  disabled,  whether  he  is 
55  or  60,  we  were  dealing  with  able- 
bodied  men  when  we  reduced  the  retire- 
ment age  to  60  yesterday. 

In  the  debate  yesterday  it  was  pointed 
out  that  an  able-bodied  man  who  is  un- 
employed, perhaps  an  unemployed  miner, 
would  be  helped  over  this  difficult  pe- 
riod in  his  life.  I  know  that  was  a  sin- 
cere statement,  but  let  us  consider  the 
mathematical  results  of  what  we  have 
done  to  that  man.  He  is,  at  age  60,  an 
able-bodied  man — otherwise  he  is  not 
affected  by  the  amendment  we  adopted 
yesterday — so,  flrst,  he  would  be  eligible 
for  unemployment  beneflts;  but  suppose 
he  has  used  all  his  unemployment  bene- 
flts.  He  then  elects  to  take  his  social 
security  at  age  60.  By  doing  that  he 
reduced  his  normal  benefits  by  30  per- 
cent. 

Suppose  that  tif ter  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks  that  man  obtains  a  Job.  He  would 
then  no  longer  be  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity beneflts,  yet  he  would  be  locked 
In  with  those  reduced  social  security 
benefits  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  If 
he  goes  to  work  tind  earns  more  than 
$1,500  a  year  he  starts  giving  back  his 
social  security  beneflts  under  the  exist- 
ing formula,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado knows.  We  could  practically  force 
this  able-bodied  man  at  age  60  to  turn 
down  a  job  offered  him  because  he  can- 
not afford  to  take  it;  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  cannot  afford  to  live  on  his  social 
security  beneflts  reduced  by  30  percent. 
The  amendment  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  yesterday  may  well  prove  to  be 
a  booby  trap  for  some  able-bodied  man 
who  elects  to  retire  at  age  60. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Senate  has  done  that  man  a  great  dis- 
service. He  probably  will  not  sit  down 
and  flgure  out  the  mathematical  con- 
sequences imtll  It  is  too  late. 

I  do  not  think  that  boobytrap  will  be 
obvious  to  some  people,  and  that  is  why 
these  proposals  should  be  considered  Jn 
committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  amendment  adopt- 
ed yesterday  will  appeal  to  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  will  not  be  able 
to  figxire  out  the  financial  consequences 
of  what  they  are  doing. 

If  a  man  were  entitled  to  receive  $100 
a  month  at  age  62.  and  his  payments 
were  cut  30  percent,  or  to  $70  a  month, 
which  he  would  have  to  do  under  the 
amendment  we  adopted  yesterday,  and 
that  man.  supposedly,  lived  until  age 
70 — which  the  Bible  grants  to  most  of 
us — then.  In  that  10  years,  his  precipitous 
action  In  electing  to  take  the  reduced 
sum  Immediately  would  cost  him  10 
times  $360,  or  $3,600,  in  moneys  to  which 


he  was  rightfully  entitled  from  the  so- 
cial security  fund  as  against  an  addi- 
tional 2  yetu-8  of  reduced  beneflts  to- 
taling only  $1,680.  And.  if  he  lived 
longer  than  70  years,  which  most  can 
expect  to  do,  his  losses  would  be  even 
greater    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It 
was  argued  that  it  would  help  the  60- 
year-old  man  who  Is  out  of  a  Job  and 
needs  his  retirement  check.  Bear  In 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  only  with  able- 
bodied  men,  because  those  who  are  dis- 
abled have  been  taken  care  of  previously 
by  other  provisions. 

That  able-bodied  man  will  sign  a  con- 
tract to  reduce  his  social  security  bene- 
"flts  by  30  percent.  If  the  next  day  he 
should  get  his  job  back,  or  get  another 
job,  and  he  works  until  he  Is  65  and 
then  retires,  not  only  does  he  lose  his 
social  security  benefits  during  the  inter- 
val, but  when  he  becomes  65  he  can  only 
collect  benefits  at  the  reduced  70-per- 
cent rate.  He  does  not  get  reinstated  at 
the  rate  he  would  have  received  had  he 
retired  at  65. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  able- 
bodied  men  over  60  who  will  fall  into  that 
trap,  because  many  of  us  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  did  not  recognize  this 
ginmiick  until  yesterday.  I  shall  be 
frank  to  say  that  that  was  a  point  I  over- 
looked in  my  hasty  examination  of  the 
amendment,  or  I  would  have  used  It.  I 
only  discovered  this  loophole  this  morn- 
ing. This  Is  a  trap  whereby  a  lot  of  able- 
bodied  men  over  60  would  think  they 
were  being  helped  when  In  reality  they 
were  only  worsening  their  situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
by  pointing  this  matter  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  line  with  the  previous  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProdtyI.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  I  advise  the  Senate  that  this 
will  be  a  live  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  82  Leg.] 

Aiken  Harris  Morton 

AUott  Hart  Moss 

Anderson  Hartke  Mundt 

Baker  Hatfield  Muskle 

Bartlett  Hayden  Nelson 

Bennett  Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

Bible  HUI  Pearson 

Boggs  Holland  Pell 

Burdlck  HolUngs  Percy 

Byrd.  Va.  Hruska  Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Jackson  Randolph 

Carlson  Javlts  Riblcoff 

Case  Jordan,  NO.  Scott 

Cooper  Jordan,  Idaho  Smith 

Cotton  Kennedy.  Mass.  Sparkman 

Curtis  Kennedy,  N.T.  Spong 

Dlrksen  Kuchel  StennU 

Dodd  Long,  Mo.  Symington 

Domlnlck  Long,  La.  Talmadge 

Eastland  Magnuson  Thurmond 

EUender  Mansfield  Tower 

Ervln  McClellan  Tvdlngs 

Fannin  McOovern  Williams,  N.J. 

Pong  Mclntyre  Williams,  Del. 

Pulbright  Miller  Yarborough 

Gore  Mondale  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Grlffln  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

Qruenlng  Montoya 

Hansen  Morse 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,    I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Ohio    [Mr. 
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Lauschk]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers].  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
is  necessarily  absent.  Also  the  Senator 
IrcMn  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nun  Is  present. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TION CONVENTION,  WITH  AN- 
NEXES AND  FINAL  PROTOCOL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Executive  O,  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution of  ratification.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  axmounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGbe],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
is  necessarily  absent  and.  If  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea."  Also,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  is 
necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  87, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  83  Ex.) 

TEAS— 87 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Allott 

Harris 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morton 

Baker 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hlckenlooi>er 

Nelson 

Boggs 

HUI 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Percy 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

RlblcoS 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

KUender 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fong 

McOovem 

Ty  dings 

Pulbright 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  NJ. 

Oore 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Orlflln 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Qruenlng 

Monroney 
NAYS— 0 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOnNO— 13 

Bayh 

Lausche 

RusseU 

Brewster 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Brooke 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Church 

Metcair 

Clark 

Murphy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OP  HEALTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
too  often  we  take  Institutions  of  great 
worth  and  merit  for  granted,  and  forget 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  administer 
them.  One  of  these  institutions  is  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  located  In 
Maryland,  which  has  performed  out- 
standing medical  services  through  the 
years  and  which  has  brought  hope  to 
many  who  otherwise  would  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside  long  before. 

The  daughter  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents is  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  at  the  present  time  suffering  from 
leukemia.  She  is  being  given  the  best 
treatment  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  her  father  Is  thankful  that 
such  an  Institution  exists  for  people  like 
his  daughter  and  many  others  who  have 
no  place  else  to  turn.  However,  he  ex- 
presses a  deep  concern  over  the  nursing 
salaries  situation  at  NIH,  because  It  Is 
losing  some  of  its  top  nurses  there,  and 
there  is  a  fear  that  the  present  inability 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
offer  salaries  at  least  equal  to  those  paid 
by  the  commercial  hospitals  in  the  area 
may  be  symptomatic  of  a  curtailment  of 
research  at  the  Institutes.  These  com- 
petent and  dedicated  nurses  are  just  as 
necessary  as  the  new  drugs  and  the  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  give  so  much  of  their  talent  and 
time  to  extending  life  and  curing  disease. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 


propriations handling  funds  for  the  In- 
stitutes wUl  give  this  matter  his  most 
careful  attention.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  who  Is  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility, would  look  Into  this  situa- 
tion without  asking,  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  under  date  of  April  16, 
1967,  from  Dr.  Charles  S.  Graham,  of 
Whltefish,  Mont.,  along  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  relatives  lu  the  Whltefish 
area  In  Montana,  be  incorporated  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  Before  deciding  on 
that  request,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  loving  care  of 
her  parents  and  the  dedicated  care  of  the 
nurses  and  doctors  will  combine  to  return 
Heather  to  a  life  of  normalcy  In  the  near 
future.  My  best  wishes  and  my  full  sup- 
port goes  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  the  great  work  they  have  done 
In  the  past  and  for  the  great  work  they 
will  do  In  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Mikk  Mansfuxo, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dkab  Senator  Mansfield:  Attached  Is  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  referred  to  in  my  tele- 
phone conversatton  yesterday  with  the  most 
competent  and  completely  charming  Mrs. 
De  Michael. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  relatives  and  several 
friends  in  the  Whltefish  area  in  an  attempt 
to  generate  an  atmosphere  of  near-normalcy 
for  Heather's  first  trip  back  home. 

The  discussion  of  the  disease  is  over- 
simplified; the  serious  side  effects  of  the 
drugs  used  and  the  ultimate  prognosis  were 
carefully  circumvented. 

The  references  to  NIH,  however,  are  en- 
tirely heartfelt.  The  NIH  nursing  salary 
situation  is  most  disturbing,  inasmuch  as  the 
Institutes  are  apparently  losing  some  of  their 
top  nurses.  This  engenders  a  stronger  fear 
that  the  present  InabUlty  of  NIH  to  offer 
salaries  at  least  equal  to  those  paid  by  com- 
mercial hospitals  in  the  area  may  be  sympto- 
matic of  curtailment  in  research  here.  New 
drugs  to  replace  those  which  have  become  in- 
effective in  the  treatment  of  our  children 
mean  an  extended  life  span  for  them,  If  not 
an  ultimate  cure ! 

Please  advise  regarding  whatever  informa- 
tion you  may  be  free  to  give  me  about  this 
situation;  you  have  a  multitude  of  p&rents 
of  leukemia-stricken  children  at  your  com- 
mand. How  can  we  help? 
Respectfully. 

Charles  S.  Graham,  O.D. 

Letter  Sent  to  Relatives  and  Friends  ik 
WHiTEnsH  Area 

We  know  that  your  thoughts  and  prayers 
have  been  with  Heather  for  the  past  several 
days.  This  is  the  situation:  Heather  has 
acute  lymphocytic  leukemia,  a  serious  dis- 
ease characterized  by  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  lymphocytes,  a  type  of  white  blood  ceU 
(wbc):  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  red 
blood  cells;  and  a  reduction  In  the  number 
blood  platelets.  The  cause  of  the  disease  Is 
unknown.  At  this  moment  there  is  no  cure, 
but  here  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)   there  is  effective  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  leukemia  is  directed  to- 
ward reversing  the  effects  of  the  disease. 
The  lymphocytes  for  some  unknown  reason 
divide  at  an  abnormally  rapid  rate,  resulting 
in  a  greater  niimber  of  cells  than  normal, 
displacing  the  normal  cells  of  the  bone  mar- 
row. It  seems  that  the  cells  use  up  their 
normal  healing  energies  in  this  abnormal  dl- 
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vlBlon,  so  that  the  leukemia  patient  1b  more 
BUBceptlble  to  Infection.  Fortunately,  the 
"wonder  drugs"  can  handle  this  problem. 
The  method  of  treatment  of  leukemia  here 
at  thla  time  U  the  use  of  strong  drugs  which 
destroy  the  abnormal  rapidly  dividing 
lymphocytes.  If  the  count  of  rbc  gets  too 
low,  blood  transfusions  are  made;  and  If  the 
platelet  count  Is  too  low.  a  transfusion  of 
platelets  Is  performed.  It  Is  possible  for  the 
drugs  to  have  some  temporary  side  effects. 
Por  Instance,  because  the  cella  of  the  hair 
folUcles  are  also  a  rapidly  dividing  type,  there 
may  be  temporary  loss  of  hair.  This  does 
not  happen  to  all  patients,  but  Heather  U 
hoping  fervently  that  It  does  In  her  case, 
because  If  It  does  NIH  will  give  her  a  wig  of 
her  choice.  Dont  be  surprised  If  she  Is  a 
Btralght-halred  blonde  when  you  next  see 
her. 

The  first  course  of  treatment  will  take  ten 
to  sixteen  weeks,  depending  on  how  long 
It  takes  to  get  her  to  the  point  where  blood 
and  marrow  are  normal  (remission  stage). 
Then  Heather  will  go  home  for  three  weeks — 
then  back  here  to  NIH  for  five  or  six  days — 
home  for  three  weeks — NIH  for  five  or  six 
days — that  will  be  the  pattern.  She  will  fly 
Jet  both  ways  each  trip;  either  Pattl  or  I 
will  accompany  her,  of  course.  Heather  will 
truly  be  a  member  of  the  Jet  set  I  She  loved 
the  flight  down  here.  Although  car-sick- 
ness has  been  a  problem  for  her  for  some 
time,  rough  air  seems  to  delight  her.  At 
night  on  the  Chlcago-to-Baltlmore  leg  of 
the  flight  down,  we  hit  some  rough  weather; 
we  flew  at  37,000  ft.  and  viewed  a  fantastical- 
ly beautiful  lightning  display  from  above. 
(We  were  eating  dinner  at  the  time,  and  at 
one  point  I  looked  up  at  my  tray — would 
you  believe  ahead?— Pattl  said  later  that  Old 
Dad's  face  was  an  Interesting  chartreuse 
color,  but  Heather's  grin  made  the  Grand 
Canyon  seem  microscopic.) 

The  National  InsUtutes  of  Health  la  a 
vast  medical  research  center  funded  by  the 
federal  government.  They  are  doing 
leukemia  research  and  experimentation  here; 
wonderful  Improvements  In  treatment  have 
been  achieved  In  the  pctst  few  years.  We 
were  most  fortunate  to  get  Heather  In;  she 
would  not  have  been  accepted  as  a  patient 
If  she  had  received  any  prior  drug  treatment. 
Heather  seems  to  be  the  patient  here  who  Is 
farthest  from  home.  Dr.  Kann  thinks  that 
from  now  on  NTH  will  pay  all  costs.  Includ- 
ing transportation,  meals,  lodging,  etc.  for 
Heather  and  one  parent.  Tills  hasn't  been 
verified  yet,  but  even  If  It  doesnt  pan  out, 
we  have  a  major  medical  policy.  I  Interject 
this  mundane  subject  of  expense  only  because 

1  think  some  of  you  may  be  concerned  about 
it;  as  a  friend  of  mine  says  ad  nauseam: 
money  Isn't  Important — all  one  does  Is  trade 
work  for  It.  We  are  profoundly  thankful 
that  Dr.  Mclntyre  was  familiar  with  NTH. 

I  cannot  do  a  good  Job  of  describing  3  East, 
the  children's  leukemia  section,  because  It  is 
always  more  difficult  to  describe  an  emo- 
tional experience  than  a  physical  thing. 
There  is  an  aura  of  devotion  that  permeates 

2  East.  Doctors,  nurses,  patients,  parents  of 
patients,  aides,  social  workers,  ward  boys: 
all  belong  to  a  select  group  united  by  a  com- 
mon problem,  dedicated  to  whipping  It,  con- 
vinced that  the  c\ire  will  be  achieved,  pray- 
ing that  today  Is  the  day.  Differences  In 
color  or  religion  are  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion here — these  people  have  more  Important 
things  on  their  minds.  When  one  arrives  at  3 
East  for  the  first  time,  he  Is  In  an  emotionally 
scrambled  state,  to  say  the  very  least;  but 
after  a  short  time  here  the  unbelievable 
kindness  of  the  2  East  Gang  gets  him  settled 
down.  It's  more  like  being  a  member  of  a 
large  loving  family  than  a  patient  or  parent 
of  a  patient. 

Heather's  physician  Is  Dr.  Herbert  Kann;  I 
Judge  him  to  be  a  few  years  yotinger  than  I. 
He  is  a  dedicated  man,  as  are  all  of  the 
doctors  here,  but  Dr.  Kann  Is  very  special  to 
the  clan  Graham.    A  little  profeosorlal  In 


manner — an  attitude  I  suspect  he  has  cul- 
tivated In  an  attempt  to  remain  objective  In 
dealing  with  his  patients — he  Is  a  forthright, 
articulate,  and  kind  person  In  whom  we  have 
the  greatest  confidence.  Heather  and  he  hit 
it  off  beautifully  together;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  "accidentally"  saw  her  description  of 
Dr.  Kann  on  a  card  she  had  written  to  a 
friend;  "fab"  and  "sUck"  were  the  adjectives 
(7)  used. 

Heather  Is  In  a  two  patient  room.  Her 
roommate  Is  a  sixteen-year  old  girl,  Unda 
Gentllcore,  from  Hyattevllle,  Md.  Linda  Is 
a  rare  gem  who  has  been  a  tremendous  help 
to  all  of  us.  She  and  her  father,  Phil,  an 
old  man  of  forty-four  on  the  llth,  who  likes 
to  shoot  golf,  have  been  unbelievably  kind.' 
God  love  these  superb  people  I 

The  girls  have  a  TV  set  In  their  room,  as 
do  all  rooms.  On  the  14th  floor  of  the  Clin- 
ical Center  (this  building)  is  a  recreation 
area  where  most  every  type  of  activity  imag- 
inable is  available.  Movies,  dances,  table 
teimls,  pool,  volley  ball,  roller  skating,  foreign 
language  lessons,  arts  and  crafts,  and  school. 
Heather's  books  and  assignments  will  be  sent 
to  her  and  she  will  be  tutored  In  order  to 
keep  up  with  her  studies.  There  are  many 
outside  activities  also;  for  Instance,  Tuesday 
night  those  patients  whose  doctors  OK'd  it 
were  taken  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  see  the 
Senators  and  Yankees  play.  There  Is  a  dance 
tonight  In  the  recreation  area  which  Heather 
and  Linda  are  going  to  attend.  The  dance  Is 
called  the  April  A-Go-Oo  and  there  will  be 
no  less  than  three  bands  performing. 

Heather  U  feeling  very  well.  Has  felt  well 
since  the  blood  transfusions  in  Whlteflsh. 
She  took  the  news  of  her  diagnosis  like  a 
Saint,  as  did  her  mother.  Heather  is  In 
excellent  spirits.  Pattl  and  I  talked  with  Dr. 
Kann  Just  a  short  while  ago,  and  he  Is  most 
pleased  by  her  response  to  the  drugs.  Treat- 
ment was  instituted  Saturday.  If  her  re- 
sponse continues  to  be  as  good  the  next 
few  days  she  will  be  permitted  to  stay  at 
a  motel  with  Pattl  and  me;  then  she  will  go 
to  the  Clinical  Center  Just  once  a  day  for 
drug  administration  and  school.  Ftor  that 
reason,  I  plan  to  stay  for  another  week.  If 
all  goes  well  we'll  be  able  to  take  in  some  of 
the  sights  of  the  area — may  even  go  shake 
Congress  up  I  Pattl  will  remain  here  until 
Heather  makes  her  flrst  trip  back  to  White- 
fish. 

Heather  would  be  thrilled  to  receive  a  card 
or  letter  from  you;  but  don't  be  offended  if 
her  reply  is  less  than  prompt;  she  is  kept 
very  busy,  and  at  times  the  medication  makes 
her  drowsy.  If  you  want  to  contact  Pattl 
or  me,  Just  write  or  call  us  In  care  of  Heath- 
er's address;  2  East  always  knows  our  address 
and  phone  number. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  you  how  long  It  will 
be  necessary  for  Heather  to  undergo  treat- 
ment. NIH  and  other  associated  research 
centers  are  working  around  the  clock  to 
come  up  with  a  cure.  Linda  began  treatment 
here  in  January,  1963;  she  is  here  now  for 
treatment  of  an  infection.  Dr.  Kann  told 
us  that  they  have  a  few  patients  who  have 
been  in  a  state  of  remission  for  more  than 
two  years.  However,  he  emphasized  that 
these  people  are  not  cured;  they  will  eventu- 
ally require  further  treatment.  So  we  are 
prepared  for  a  long  period  of  treatment.  We 
are  convinced  that  when  the  cure  Is  achieved, 
It  will  be  accomplished  by  the  NIH  complex. 
We  pray  that  Heather  or  Linda  or  one  of  their 
fellow  patients  will  be  the  agent  that  proves 
the  cure.  Please  Join  us  in  that  prayer. 
Sincerely, 

The  Cum  QnABAU.. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  E.  MILLER — 
EDITOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 
RECORD,  HELENA,  MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Independent  Record,  of  Helena,  Mont., 
oldest    dally    newspaper   In   continuous 


publication,  has  lost  an  editor  of  great 
perspicacity,  long  experience,  and  de- 
votion to  his  chosen  profession.  I  refer 
to  Robert  E.  Miller,  who  on  leaving  the 
Independent  Record  promised  he  would 
not  retire  from  the  Montana  scene.  That 
Is  good  news. 

He  has  been  succeeded  by  George  D. 
Remington  who  has  had  a  great  and 
varied  experience  in  the  press  in  Mon- 
tana and  who,  In  my  opinion,  Is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Bob  Miller.  To  both  of 
them  I  wish  the  best  in  the  years  ahead 
and  my  besj  wishes  In  the  carrying  out 
of  their  responsibilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  last  editorial  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Record,  written  by  Bob  Miller. 
as  carried  in  the  Missoula  Sentinel  of 
April  5,  1967,  along  with  the  flrst  edi- 
torial of  George  Remington,  editor  of  the 
Helena  Independent  Record,  which  was 
carried  In  that  paper  of  April  6.  1967, 
both  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Sentinel,  Apr.  6, 

1967] 

A  Pen  Rests 

(The  editorial  reprinted  here  appeared  last 
Friday  in  the  Helena  Independent  Record 
under  the  headline,  "We  Lay  Down  Our 
Pen."  Penned  on  his  retirement  as  that 
paper's  editor  by  Robert  E.  Miller,  it  ex- 
presses some  of  his  views  on  newspaperlng 
gained  during  more  than  40  years.  Miller 
promises  he  will  not  retire  from  the  Montana 
scene.   Good. — The  Editor.) 

As  this  writer  lays  down  his  pen  today 
after  more  than  40  years  In  the  newspaper 
profession,  it  is  with  mingled  feelings. 

It  could  be  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
a  Job  which  has  lasted  so  long  has  finally 
ended. 

It  could  be  with  regret,  knowing  that  there 
are  other  tasks  to  be  performed,  other  fields 
to  explore,  which  will  be  far  less  familiar. 

It  la  with  the  hope  that  our  words  and 
Ideas,  expressed  in  these  columns,  have 
made  people  more  conscious  of  the  issues  of 
the  day  and  of  the  parts  available  for  them 
to  play. 

While  sometimes  we  have  been  quite  vigor- 
ous in  presenting  one  viewpoint,  it  has  never 
been  with  the  idea  that  all  others  must 
fikgree  with  us. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  the  columns  of  this 
page  and  of  the  entire  newspaper,  open  for 
the  expressions  of  those  who  have  come  to 
opposing  conclusions. 

We  have  tried  to  promote  those  endeavor* 
of  the  community  which  would  advance  Its 
standing  in  both  state  and  nation,  to  make 
Helena  people  proud  of  Helena  and  to  make 
Montana  people  conscious  of  Helena. 

We  have  tried  to  promote  those  activities 
of  various  groups  which  would  make  each 
one  more  successful  in  carrying  out  Its  alms. 
Some  of  these  efforts  have  been  personal. 
Some  have  been  done  through  the  medium 
with  which  we  have  worked. 

We  hope  we  have  made  friends  personally 
and  for  the  newspaper.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  opposite  has  been  the  case 
In  a  good  many  instances.  We  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  no  one  agrees 
with  everyone  and  that  the  person  who  has 
no  critics  baa  by  the  same  token,  few  fans. 

We  should  not  finish  this  final  piece  wltb- 
out  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  owners  of 
the  newspaper.  They  have  given  us  the 
utmost  liberty  of  expression  and  have  not 
called  Into  question  a  single  statement  made 
by  this  writer  since  the  day  the  publication 
changed  hands.    It  was  an  auspicious  day 
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for  JoiuTudism  in  Montana  when  the  Lee 
people  took  over. 

We  do  not  expect  things  to  change  very 
much  with  our  retirement.  We  predict  that 
those  who  step  into  our  shoes  will  carry  on 
with  Increased  vigor  and  more  perceptive 
ideas.  For  our  successor  we  bespeak  the 
continued  loyalty  of  the  readers  of  thla  news- 
paper, the  continued  co-operation  of  the 
staff,  as  both  have  been  loyal  to  and  co- 
operative with  UB. 

We  do  not  expect  to  disappear.  We  expect 
to  be  a  famUiar  figure  about  the  community 
and  even  about  the  newspaper  office  for  some 
time  to  come.  So  dont  we^  for  ub  but  cheer 
for  George  D.  Remington. 

[Prom  the  Independent  Record,  Helena, 
Mont..  Apr.  6.  1987] 
Some  Issues  and  Whexb  We  Stand 
With  the  changing  of  editors,  many  readers 
have  asked  where  The  Independent  Record 
stands  on  some  of  the  important  Issues  con- 
fronting the  nation  and  the  state. 

As  of  this  writing,  here,  briefly,  are  our 

views:  11 

VXXTNAIC  II 

Basically,  we  support  President  Johnson's 
poelUon.  We  think  he  is  right  in  Increasing 
military  pressure  whUe  earnestly  working  for 
peace.  The  so-called  credibility  gap  that  has 
existed  on  the  Vietnam  question  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  we  are  encouraged  that  it  seems 
to  be  narrowing. 

We  respect  the  right  of  those  who  oppose 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policy  to  pro- 
test peacefully.  But  we  believe  any  material 
form  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in- 
cluding food  and  blood,  borders  on  treason. 

THE    GREAT    80C1ETT 

It  is  an  undue  burden  upon  this  country's 
already  overburdened  taxpayers  to  continue 
and  increase  Great  Society  spending  while 
lighting  a  war.  The  same  is  true  of  congres- 
sional pork  barrel  spending.  These  programs 
ihould  be  curtailed  as  much  as  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget. 

CIVIL    aiOBTS  I 

It  Is  unconscionable  that  people  should  be 
discriminated  against  in  any  matter  becavise 
of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  their  religion. 
It  Is  un-American  and  im-Chrtstian.  How- 
ever, violence  will  serve  only  to  set  back  the 
Civil  Rights  movement.  There  are  indica- 
tions It  already  has. 

AORICTTLTTTKE 

As  long  as  the  farmer  has  so  little  control 
over  his  market,  he  probably  needs  some  pro- 
tection from  the  government.  But  with  huge 
farm  surpluses  practically  gone,  the  controls 
•hould  be  relaxed.  The  farmer  deserves  a 
Digger  share  of  the  food  dollar,  but  he  prob- 
ably won't  get  it  from  the  present  adminis- 
tration which  seems  to  be  selUng  out  the 
farmer  for  the  big  city  vote. 

EXTREUISU 

We  don't  Uke  it.  whether  it  is  of  the  right 
or  the  left.  We  equally  dislike  people  being 
called  extremlsu  when  they  are  not.  There 
are  lots  of  shades  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic spectriim  that  arent  necessarily  ex- 
tremist, and  the  labeU  "Blrcher"  and  "Red" 
are  thrown  around  too  freely. 

JtJSnCE    AND   THE   COtTBTS 

If  the  courts  are  legislating,  which  they 
•hould  not.  it  probably  is  because  Congress 
nas  left  a  vacuum. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
confessions  may  have  turned  a  few  killers 
loose,  but  In  the  long  run  they  should  result 
m  more  efficient  and  more  equal  law  enforce- 
ment. , 

THE  PHXSS  AND  THE  COUBTS  I  I 

We  have  faith  in  the  American  system  of 
justice  and  in  the  Jxiry  system.  We  oppose 
w-called  "trial  by  newspapers,"  whether  it 
«  done  by  the  newspapers  themselves  or 


overzealous   lawyers.    We   wlU   not   engage 
in  this  practice. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
free  press  has  equal  constitutional  status 
with  a  fair  trial.  The  BUI  of  Rights  recog- 
nizes both  are  equally  necessary  to  a  free 
society.  We  will  not  abuse  our  right,  but 
we  will  certainly  defend  It. 

rEDXaAL-BTATB    RELATIONS 

The  states  are  becoming  pawns  of  the  fed- 
eral government  for  two  Interrelated  reasons: 
First,  they  have  failed  to  do  many  Jobs,  so  the 
federal  government  has  stepped  In.  But 
second,  the  reason  they  have  failed  U  that 
uncle  Sam  has  grabbed  the  most  lucrative 
tax  sources. 

UntU  Washington  loosens  its  grip  on  these 
sources  or  gives  the  state  a  tax  rebate,  the 
states  mxist  accept  the  present  system  of 
federal  aid,  generally  in  the  form  of  match- 
ing funds.  In  doing  so,  the  states  should 
be  aware  that  no  federal  money  comes  with- 
out federal  strings,  whether  it  is  for  roads, 
buildings,   welfare   or  schools. 

NEW   INDT7STBT 

Montana  should  encoxirage  any  and  all  new 
enterprise  which  does  not  pollute  Its  water 
and  air  and  deface  its  beauty.  But  we 
shouldn't  look  to  new  Industry  as  a  cure-all 
for  our  economic  problems. 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  performance  of  Montana's  reappor- 
tioned 1967  Legislature  should  allay  any 
fears  that  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  ruUng  and  the  subsequent  federal 
court  order  would  shift  poUtical  power  to 
the  cities.  The  cities  didn't  fare  nearly  as 
weU  as  they  should  have  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. They  got  some  help,  but  they  need 
a  lot  more. 

MONTANA    WATER 

It's  about  time  we  paid  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  ever-present  slogan,  "Montana 
Water  for  Montanans."  We  rant  about  the 
prospect  of  downstream  states  and  those  of 
the  arid,  over-populated  Southwest  claiming 
our  water.  But  when  we  have  a  chance  to 
do  something  about  it,  we  sit  on  our  hands. 

The  most  recent  example  is  the  Montana 
House  killing  the  water  conservancy  district 
bUI,  which  would  have  set  up  the  machinery 
to  put  water  to  beneficial  use  in  Montana, 
thereby  protecting  Montana's  claim  to  it. 


TRUE  FRIENDS  FOR  VIETNAM 
ORPHANS 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  needy  chil- 
dren of  the  Than  Paulo  Orphanage  in 
South  Vietnam  have  found  true  friends 
In  T.  Sgt.  Charies  A.  Malouff  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  members  of  the  633d 
Combat  Support  Group  in  Pleiku. 

T.  Sergeant  Malouff  has  enlisted  the 
support  of  the  Kansas  City  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  Jaycee 
groups  in  Missouri,  to  provide  clothing, 
food  and  medical  supplies  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  substandard  facilities 
at  the  orphanage. 

The  project  has  been  named  "Opera- 
tion Yes"  to  reflect  the  "Yes,  we  care- 
yes,  we'll  help."  attitude  expressed  by 
our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  for 
the  Kansas  City  Jaycees  whose  requests 
have  been  met  with  enthusiastic  support 
by  the  citizens  and  business  concerns  of 
my  State.  They  have  my  best  wishes  for 
success. 

This  is  a  superb  example  of  homef  ront 
participation  in  the  good  deeds  per- 
formed by  American  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. 

A  recent  editorial  entitled  "Operation 
Yes,"  written  by  Jim  Monroe,  director  of 
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public  affairs,  and  broadcast  by  radio 
station  KCMO.  in  Kansas  City,  and  an 
article  published  In  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  more  fully  explain  this  PMfaet.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that^fc^  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  M^ 

There  being  no  objection,  '§««  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  print*  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opesation  Yes 
"Operation  Yes"  .  .  .  latest  maneuver  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  sounds  much  like  one 
of  the  military  drives  launched  by  VS.  and 
South  Vietnam  forces,  but  not  true.  An  Air 
Force  man  from  Kansas  City  is  its  leader,  and 
the  people  back  home  are  helping  him. 

Tech  Sergeant  Charles  A.  Malouff.  in  the 
Pleiku  area,  foimd  a  struggling  orphanage 
being  operated  by  a  group  of  refugee  nuns. 
They  had  Uttle— still  do,  for  that  matter— 
except  for  more  than  one-hundred  children 
orphaned  by  the  war.  Sergeant  Malouff  per- 
suaded some  of  his  buddies  to  help  collect 
clothing  and  other  necessities  for  the  or- 
phanage. He  contacted  a  brother,  James 
Malouff,  In  Kansas  City  and  related  the  needs 
of  the  orphans. 

Now,  the  Kansas  City  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  behind  the  move  to  help  pro- 
vide for  the  South  Vietnamese  children. 
They  caU  it  "Operation  Yes",  a  drive  to  find 
clothing,  food,  medical  supplies,  and  even 
toys.  Many  fire  stations  in  the  metropolitan 
area  have  agreed  to  serve  as  coUectlon  points. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  aid  for  stricken 
people,  the  operation  Is  gaining  even  more 
respect  for  the  American  soldier  and  his  peo- 
ple back  home.  Our  military  men  have 
shown  remarkable  concern  for  the  ordinary 
people  of  other  lands  In  which  they  serve. 
We  Uke  to  know  a  Kansas  City  soldier  is  lead- 
ing one  more  good-wlU  operation  in  the  free 
enterprise  way. 

Drive  Is  Begitn  Here  To  Am  Vnrr  Orphans 
The  Kansas  City  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce "Operation  Yes"  project,  designed  to 
help  children  at  the  Thanh  Paulo  orphan- 
age at  Pleiku,  South  Vietnam,  opened  today 
in  Metropolitan  Kansas  City. 

The  Jaycees  have  pledged  themselves  to 
solicit  clothing,  medical  supplies  and  food- 
stuffs for  shipment  to  South  Vietnam  to 
children  from  both  the  north  and  south, 
many  of  whom  have  witnessed  the  death  of 
their  parents. 

Jim  Maloxxff,  chairman  of  the  drive,  which 
Is  expected  to  continue  more  than  a  month, 
explained  that  the  project  is  based  on  an 
appeal  for  help  from  his  brother.  Technical 
Sgt.  Charles  A.  Malouff,  a  native  Kansas 
Cltlan  serving  with  the  Air  Force  633rd 
combat  support  group  in  Pleiku. 

Mfilouff  said  his  brother  visits  the  orphan- 
age regularly  and  had  been  asking  help  for 
the  children  since  January.  He  has  six 
children  of  his  own  living  in  SaUna.  Kane., 
with  Mrs.  Malouff. 

The  orphanage  is  supervised  by  refugee 
French  Catholic  nuns  who  fied  Hanoi  when 
the  fighting  started. 

Merchandise  and  other  items  may  be  left 
at  fire  stations  in  the  Kansas  City  area 
through  a  co-operative  arrangement  between 
the  department  and  the  Jaycees.  Most  area 
fire  stations  also  are  co-operating  in  the 
drive.  Jaycees  will  pick  up  the  contribu- 
tions for  shipment  at  regular  intervEUa. 

Among  the  items  the  organization  Is  seek- 
ing are  lightweight  chUdren's  clothing, 
men's  shirts  (which  can  be  cut  down  and 
made  into  smocks  for  smaller  children), 
women's  blouses,  soap,  sewing  supplies 
(needles  and  thread),  light  medical  sup- 
plies and  dry  and  powdered  foodstuffs. 

Gov.  Warren  E.  Heames  has  endorsed  the 
project  through  an  official  proclamation  In 
which  he  Included  his  best  wishes  for  its 
suoceeaful  completion  and  encouraged  cltl- 
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sens  "to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  In 
"Operation  Tee.' " 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  Jayceee  ofBces. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  STRIKES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  strikes  which  threaten  the  public 
health  and  safety  Is  one  which  requires 
action  by  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the 
White  House  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
grasp  the  urgency  of  this  issue. 

In  the  absence  of  Presidential  Initia- 
tive, the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javtts]  and  the  able  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  have  grasped 
the  nettle  and  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion by  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  published  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  13,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patcbwokk  SoLtmoN,  1967  Style 

Congress  '^sis  moved  with  iinaccustomed 
8i>eed  to  hand  President  Johnson  the  stop- 
gap solution  be  requested  to  keep  labor  peace 
on  the  nation's  railroads.  The  device  this 
year  is  an  extension  of  a  no-strlke  period 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

This  win  give  the  parties  another  20  days 
to  tjargaln  and  will  keep  things  on  Ice  for 
awhile.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as 
anything  but  one  more  shalcy  patch  on  a 
much-mended  garment. 

The  basic  issue  here  U  that  six  shop  craft 
unions  have  tried  to  toes  out  the  pattern 
accepted  by  most  other  rail  unions  and  rec- 
ommended by  a  presidential  emergency 
bocird.  Instead  of  a  6  percent  wage  Increase 
the  first  year  and  a  wage  reopener  the  sec- 
ond, the  crafts  demand  7  percent  and  5  per- 
cent for  the  two  years  plus  15  cents  an  hour 
Increase  for  skilled  workers  in  each  of  the 
years. 

So  a  group  of  137,000  refuse  what  most  of 
the  630.000  workers  in  the  industry  already 
have  accepted.  Management  understand- 
ably fears  that  if  it  grants  this  concession  to 
one  power  bloc,  the  pattern  will  be  blown 
sky  high  and  a  whole  new  escalation  will 
begin. 

Putting  aside  the  de>tails  of  this  particular 
crisis,  one  can't  help  wondering  what  ever 
became  of  the  President's  pledge  in  his  1966 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  press  for  new 
laws  which  would  deal  with  "strikes  which 
threaten  Irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
Interest."  The  President  tiimself  has  warned 
that  a  rail  strike  now  would  be  a  psiralyzlng 
blow  to  the  economy,  yet  he  has  done  noth- 
ing about  his  original  promise. 

Legislation  offered  by  Senator  Javlts  of 
New  York  last  week  would  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue.  The  measiire,  ooeponsored 
by  Senator  Kuchel  of  California,  wotild  au- 
thorize partial  federal  seizure  of  a  strike- 
boimd  industry  if  the  walkout  imperiled 
public  health  and  safety.  It  would  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  t>oards  of  inquiry 
to  make  recommendations  for  strike  settle- 
ments. And  it  would  empower  the  govern- 
ment to  go  to  court  to  halt  temporary  stop- 
pages affecting  interstate  commerce. 

These  proposals  may  need  the  refining 
process  of  bearings  and  debate.  But  at  least 
they  offer  an  alternative  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  staggering  from  one  crisis  to  the  next, 
relying  on  improvisation  and  back-room  poli- 
tics to  protect  the  public.  And  certainly 
the  Javits-Kuchel  plan  Is  better  than  the 
continued  silence  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue on  a  long-term  solution. 


TWO  OUTSTANDINQ  MAINE 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr.  President,  crea- 
tivity In  the  field  of  public  service  cannot 
be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. Intelligence  and  understanding 
are  quaUties  which  csm  only  be  developed 
through  long  hours  of  hard  work  and 
application.  Occasionally,  these  rare 
characteristics  are  found  in  two  genera- 
tions within  one  family. 

In  Maine,  we  are  fortunate  In  having  a 
father  and  son,  Albert  and  Severln 
BeUveau,  of  Rumford,  who  possess  out- 
standing leadership  qualities.  Judge 
Beliveau,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday,  served  with  distinction  as 
a  Maine  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Repre- 
sentative Beliveau  has  Just  laimched 
what  observers  expect  will  be  a  long  and 
successful  political  career.  The  people 
of  Maine  were  suid  are  fortunate  to  enjoy 
their  talents  in  positions  of  public  trust. 
I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  published  In  the  Portland,  Maine, 
Sunday  Telegram,  which  described  in  de- 
tail the  Bellveaus'  achievement,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RrnaxD  Sxtpkzme  Cottht  Jrsnci:  To  Obskbvk 

80th  Bihthdat  Soon 

(By  PrlsciUa  M.  Ross) 

Rttmtord. — "I  wUl  be  older,  but  I  will  never 

be  old"  said  retired  Maine  Supreme  Court 

Justice  Albert  J.  Beliveau,  who  will  celebrate 

his  80th  birthday  March  27. 

Truly  a  self-made  man,  he  is  Icnown 
throughout  the  state  as  a  brilliant  lawyer 
and  judge.  For  all  his  success,  he  has  never 
let  this  deter  him  from  realizing  what  is 
tnily  worthwhile  in  life,  his  family. 

When  asked  what  he  considered  the  high 
point  of  his  life,  he  quickly  repUed  "my 
marriage  to  Margaret."  He  never  mentioned 
his  joy  of  passing  his  bar  exam  in  1911  with 
a  percentage  of  991/3.  (the  highest  ever  to  t>e 
attained  in  the  history  of  Maine  until  then) 
nor  the  day  he  was  sworn  in  as  Supreme 
Court  Justice  or  any  of  the  many  spectacular 
trials  over  which  he  presided,  simply  his  wife 
of  31  years. 

On  Aug.  6,  1935.  he  married  the  former 
Margaret  McCarthy,  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Mathew  McCarthy  of  this 
town.  They  were  richly  endowed  with  three 
children.  Albert  Jr.,  and  Severln.  both  prom- 
ising young  attorneys,  (the  latter  also  a 
newly  elected  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture) and  Judith,  now  Mrs.  Lawrence  C. 
Eutis.  an  English  teacher  at  Stephens  High 
School. 

Beliveau  was  not  bom  with  the  proverbial 
"sliver  spoon"  in  his  mouth,  nor  was  his 
climb  to  success  an  easy  one. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severln  Beliveau. 
a  baker  and  mill  worker,  he  was  bom  in 
Lewlston.  In  1887.  He  attended  school  eight 
years,  the  only  formal  education  he  received 
in  his  early  years. 

At  the  age  of  13  the  family  moved  to  Liver- 
more  Falls,  where  circumstances  forced  lilm 
to  leave  school.  He  began  as  an  apprentice 
in  his  father's  bakery  at  Chlsholm.  until 
they  moved  here  in  1904  where  he  worked 
for  a  year  in  the  Clark  foundry  and  then 
went  to  work  at  the  International  Paper  Co. 
In  1906,  at  the  age  of  19.  he  luiew  there 
m\ut  be  more  to  life  and  he  was  determined 
to  find  it.  Having  taken  an  international 
correspondence  course,  in  all  high  school  sub- 
jects, while  he  worked  at  the  foundry,  he 
left  the  mill  and  went  to  work  in  the  law 
office  of  Mathew   McCarthy,   where   he  re- 


mained for  three  years  as  a  clerk  and  stenog- 
rapher. 

Reading,  studying  and  absorbing  all  the 
knowledge  he  possibly  could  paid  off  a  hun- 
dred-fold, for  in  1909  be  had  fortified  him- 
self with  the  necessary  qualifications  to  b« 
accepted  at  the  U.  of  M.  Law  School.  Ha 
completed  the  three-year  course  in  two. 

He  began  his  practice  in  an  office  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  Hotel  Harris.  He  also  became 
interested  in  politics  and  stumped  through 
Oxford  County  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
party.  These  early  and  fiery  campaign 
brought  out  the  aggressive  spirit  and  marked 
him  as  a  brilliant  and  clever  speaker. 

He  also  became  extremely  Interested  in 
civic  affairs  which  he  has  continued  to  the 
present.  Only  on  a  rare  occasion  does  be 
miss  a  town  meeting  and  then  only  for  a 
good  reason. 

At  the  age  of  26,  after  practicing  law  only 
three  years,  he  was  elected  Oxford  county 
attorney,  then  the  youngest  in  Maine.  Fifty 
years  later  he  saw  his  yovingeat  son  Severln. 
also  26  at  the  time,  elected  to  the  same 
office. 

Before  Judge  Beliveau  had  completed  hit 
first  year  as  county  attorney,  he  had  to  deal 
with  three  murder  cases.  One  of  the  raan 
famous  was  the  apprehension  and  conviction 
of  Patrick  J.  Harrington  for  the  murder  ol 
Thomas  E.  Preece  of  Paris  Hill,  who  was  killed 
on  the  night  of  Nov.  7. 1914. 

When  his  term  of  office  was  completed  to 
1915  he  went  back  to  private  practice  until 
World  War  I  broke  out  and  be  went  to 
the  Second  New  England  Company  Camp  at 
Plattsburg.  He  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  infantry  and  in  1918  wu 
sent  to  France. 

With  his  law  experience  and  his  ability 
to  speak  both  English  and  French,  he  wu 
assigned  to  the  Judge  Advocates  Department. 
It  was  his  job  to  settle  land  controversies 
with  French  civilians  and  to  represent  the 
government  in  general  court  martials. 

He  returned  here  in  1919  to  begin  his  post- 
war work  with  the  American  Legion.  Hl« 
hard  work  brought  him  not  only  great  pralae 
and  commendation  throughout  the  State. 
but.  more  lmp>ortant,  a  personal  satisfactlos 
of  doing  something  truly  worthwhile. 

He  organized  the  Napoleon  Ouellette  Poit 
in  1919  and  became  its  first  commander 
Four  years  later,  be  was  elected  department 
vice  commander  and  the  following  year  w»i 
chosen  for  the  highest  state  office,  that  of  de- 
partment commander. 

Be  was  appointed  a  member  of  former 
Governor  Baxter's  staff  with  the  rank  o( 
colonel  and  again  by  former  Governor  Brew- 
ster. 

In  1935,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  LouU  J. 
Brann  to  the  office  of  Superior  Court  Judge, 
a  poet  he  held  for  almost  20  years.  It  wu 
during  this  time  that  the  rugged  pipe-smok- 
ing justice  broke  with  legal  tradition  Is 
Maine  by  freeing  Francis  M.  Carroll  from 
prison  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Carroll. 
onetime  deputy  sheriff,  had  served  12  yean 
for  the  slaying  of  Dr.  James  O.  Llttlefield. 

In  1954.  at  the  age  of  66.  Judge  Beliveau 
was  appointed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
by  Gov.  Burton  M.  Cross.  He  resigned  In 
1958  to  join  the  Lewlston  law  firm  of  Brann 
and  Brann  and  Isaacson. 

When  his  sons  were  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Maine  Bar.  the  firm  of  Beliveau 
and  Beliveau  was  formed  and  he  became  aaao- 
clated  with  them.  Last  year,  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Carthy, Beliveau  and  Beliveau  was  started 
with  a  new  suite  of  offices  on  Congress  St. 
He  is  still  active  in  the  firm. 

"I  go  to  the  office  (most  of  the  time  he 
walks)  a  few  days  a  week  for  a  short  time," 
he  said.  "My  boys  are  on  their  own.  they 
dont  need  or  should  they  have  me  to  lean 
on.  They  can  make  their  own  mistakes  and 
we  all  know  that  experience  Is  the  best  teach- 

"•"  ^ 

Over  the  years,  Justice  BeUveau  has  sliarefl 
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his  time  and  talents  not  only  as  a  lawyer, 
judge  and  hard  working  Legion  head,  but 
has  served  as  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Rum- 
tord  Lodge  of  Elks  and  has  also  been  promi- 
nent as  a  fourth  degree  member  of  the 
Father  A.  J.  Barry  Council,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

A  man  with  seemingly  boundless  energy, 
be  tias  traveled  extensively.  He  first  toured 
Europ)e  in  1929,  when  he  spent  three  months 
visiting  almost  every  capital.  His  purpose 
was  to  make  a  close  study  of  postwar  condi- 
tions as  well  as  social  and  induttrlal  condi- 
tions. He  brought  home  with  him  a  wealth 
of  valuable  material  in  relation  to  foreign 
affairs. 

Two  years  ago,  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Europe  for  seven  weelu,  a  trip  they  had 
looked  forward  to  for  many  years.  They 
plan  to  go  abroad  again  next  fall,  but  only 
for  a  couple  of  months  as  he  dislikes  being 
away  from  his  native  state  too  long. 

His  favorite  hobbies  include  gardening  and 
carpentry.  He  modestly  admits  he  is  a  mere 
amateur  but  the  products  of  his  labors  prove 
otherwise. 

Uls  huge  fiower  garden,  which  he  tends 
alone.  Is  a  picture  of  beauty.  From  early 
iprlng  until  fall  he  can  be  seen  working 
around  his  flowers  dressed  in  old  clothes,  his 
favorite  attire.  "A  man  in  my  profession 
must  find  some  form  of  relaxation  from  the 
demands  of  his  work,  and  this  I  found  in 
my  gardening  and  carpentry,"  he  said. 

He  has  become  an  expert  cabinet  maker. 
His  most  elaborate  piece,  which  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  family  dining  room,  is  an  18th 
century  "break  front"  which  he  built  in  his 
(pare  time  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

He  knew  nothing  about  the  use  of  tools 
when  he  started,  became  self  taught  and  the 
results  can  be  seen  throughout  his  home  in 
the  form  of  desks,  bookcases,  circular  table 
and  kitchen  cupboards  among  other  things. 

Much  has  been  written  about  tills  man 
over  the  years  of  his  colorful  and  rewarding 
career  but  describing  him  as  "likable,  happy 
and  sincere  and  to  many  friends  he  Is  most 
dear"  would  seem  to  siun  it  up. 

YouTHnn,  Sevebin  BELrvEAU  Shows  Pbomisb 
roR  Demos 

Augusta. — ^The  important  things  happened 
to  Albert  Beliveau  back  in  1935.  He  was 
named  to  the  Maine  Superior  Court  and  he 
married  Margaret  A.  McCarthy. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  union  between 
Justice  Beliveau  and  Miss  McCarthy  Is  the 
most  promising  freshman  member  of  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives. 

In  young  Rep.  Severln  M.  Beliveau,  D- 
Rumford.  are  combined  the  cliarm  and  wit 
of  his  Irish  ancestry  with  the  resourceful- 
ness and  determination  of  his  French  an- 
cestry. He  is.  quite  obviously,  a  young  man 
on  his  way  to  somewhere  and  if  Rep.  Beliveau 
himself  professes  to  be  uncertain  of  the 
destination,  it  only  serves  to  make  the 
Journey  the  more  engrossing. 

"I'm  really  not  trying  to  be  evasive  but  I 
don't  know  what  I  want  to  do  politically." 
says  28-year-old  Severln  Matthew  Beliveau. 
"I'm  confused." 

"He  could  be  governor  someday,"  says  one 
acquaintance.  "He  has  more  promise  than 
any  other  Democrat  In  Maine  right  now." 

That's  heady  praise  for  a  young  attorney 
with  only  two  months  of  lef^slative  experi- 
ence imder  his  belt.  If  he  hears,  Beliveau 
appears  to  give  no  notice.  If  he  is  confident. 
It  has  not  become  egotism;  if  he  is  friendly. 
It  has  not  become  condescension. 

Beliveau's  reputation  preceded  him  to  the 
legislature.  The  son  of  a  famous  Maine 
father  and  Unuelf  a  former  Oxford  county 
attorney,  Beliveau  was  watched  with  far 
more  than  casual  interest  from  the  first  day 
be  took  his  seat  in  the  House. 

He  has  done  nothing  to  lessen  his  promise. 
He  has  avoided  one  of  the  most  common  pit- 
falls that  has  dimmed  the  lustre  of  other 


promising  legislators,  that  of  speaking  often 
on  a  number  of  issues.  Beliveau  has  yet  to 
make  his  maiden  address. 

"I'll  be  doing  some  talking  later  on,  of 
course,  when  the  bUls  I'm  sponsoring  get  to 
the  House  floor,"  he  says. 

Appearing  beiore  legislative  committees  in 
behalf  of  his  legislation,  he  is  capable  and 
concise.  And  brief.  Among  the  bills 
stamped  with  Beliveau  sponsorship  are  pro- 
posals to  establish  a  separate  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  a  lieutenant  governor,  and 
an  item  veto  for  the  governor. 

Beliveau,  who  will  turn  29  in  10  days,  was 
born  in  1938  in  Rumford  and  attended  local 
schools,  finishing  up  his  secondary  education 
at  St.  John's  prep  in  Danvers,  Mass. 

After  high  school  Beliveau  entered  George- 
town University  and  after  graduation  in  1960 
Immediately  entered  Georgetown  Law  School. 

"For  a  year  I  was  a  member  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  under  the  patronage  of  Con- 
gressman (James)  Oliver,"  Beliveau  says. 
The  job  paid  $100  a  week  for  part-time  patrol 
of  the  capltol.  "Mostly  we  were  free  to 
study."  Beliveau  was  dumped  from  the  force 
and  replaced  by  a  Republican  when  Oliver 
was  defeated. 

After  graduation  in  1963  Beliveau  spent  six 
months  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  under  the 
"take  six"  program  and.  as  Seaman  Beliveau, 
continues  to  attend  monthly  weekend  drills 
in  Rocldand. 

A  law  diploma  under  his  arm  and  admitted 
to  practice  in  Maine.  Beliveau  hung  out  his 
slUngle  in  Rumford  where  he  was  shortly 
joined  in  practice  by  elder  brother  Albert, 
who  had  been  vrtth  the  Department  of 
Justice.  After  four  months  of  practice 
Severln  was  running  for  county  attorney. 

Being  county  attorney  was  nothing  new 
for  either  the  Beliveau  or  McCarthy  clans. 
Since  1820  there  have  l>een  fo\ir  Democratic 
county  attorneys  in  Oxford  County.  They 
were  Severln's  grandfather,  his  father,  his 
uncle.  Matthew  McCarthy,  and  Severln 
himself. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Beliveau  performed 
with  ability  as  county  attorney  he  concedes 
that  there's  something  a  trifle  ludicrous  in 
an  attorney  vrtth  four  months'  experience 
being  elected  county  attorney. 

"It  points  up  the  need  to  revise  our  sys- 
tem to  provide  for  some  sort  of  fulltlme 
prosecuting  system  although  not  necessarUy 
district  attorneys,"  he  says. 

With  a  term  as  county  attorney  behind 
him,  Beliveau  ran  for  the  House  in  1966  and 
was  elected  with  ease.  "I  ran,  I  guess,"  he 
says,  "because  I  wanted  to  get  an  insight 
into  state  government." 

Initially,  BeUveau  was  "disillusioned"  with 
the  House.  "I  didn't  understand  the  sys- 
tem and  nothing  seemed  to  be  happening. 
Now  that  the  session  is  moving,  it's  becom- 
ing more  colorful  and  exciting." 

A  bachelor,  Beliveau  speaks  easily  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  occasionally  pushing  an 
apparently  unmanageable  forelock  back  into 
place.  He  finds,  for  instance,  little  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  in  the  bill  which  would 
make  receipt  of  a  driver's  license  an  un- 
spoken agreement  to  take  an  alcohol  test 
If  required. 

"In  place  of  that  I'd  like  to  see  a  statute 
that  would  permit  a  person's  refusal  to  take 
a  sobriety  test  to  be  introduced  as  evidence 
in  a  drunken  driving  trial.  It's  permitted 
in  Connecticut  and  it's  very  effective  there." 

BeUveau.  by  the  same  token,  doesn't 
profess  to  have  all  the  answers.  "There's 
no  question  that  sometliing's  got  to  be  done 
about  Maine's  high  power  rates  but  I'm  not 
certain  that  public  power  is  the  way  to  do 
it." 

Beliveau  gives  all  Indications  of  being  "on 
his  way."    And  the  direction  is  up. 


ELECTION  FUNDS 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate was  wise  last  week  In  approving  the 


Gore  amendment  to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966. 

This  action,  If  sustained  through  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  of  KM.  6950 
through  Congress,  will  clear  the  decks  for 
constructive  and  needed  action  by  Con- 
gress In  the  area  of  political  finance. 

As  the  Baltimore  Sun  observes  in  an 
excellent  editorial  today : 

The  Johnson  Administration  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  Congress  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  this  spring  to  bring 
about  some  basic  Improvements  in  Federal 
laws  applying  to  the  coUectlon  and  q>ending 
of  political  campaign  funds. 

This  opportunity  was  presented  by  the 
Senate's  action  last  week  on  the  Gore 
amendment.  The  Sim's  editorial  con- 
cludes: 

All  signs  Indicate  that  Congress  and  the 
public  would  welcome  a  display  of  initiative 
from  the  White  House. 

I,  for  one,  would  welcome  such  a  dis- 
play. However,  I  do  not  feel  that  Con- 
gress has  to  wait  for  leadership  on  this 
Issue  from  the  White  House. 

Legislation  to  reform  and  modernize 
our  corrupt  practices  statutes  is  already 
pending  In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  on  which  I  serve.  In- 
cluded in  the  proposed  legislation  is  S. 
596,  my  proposed  Election  Reform  Act 
of  1967.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  schedule  hearings  on  the  bill 
at  an  early  date. 

Likewise,  proposed  legislation  to  help 
political  parties  to  broaden  the  base  of 
their  financial  support  and  to  meet  the 
increasingly  high  costs  of  campaigning 
is  already  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Included  among  this  legisla- 
tion is  S.  786,  my  bill  to  provide  tax 
credits  for  political  contributions.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  schedule  early 
hearings  on  this  l^lslatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eij:ction  Funds 

The  Jolinson  Administration  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  in  Congress  have  an  un- 
usual opportunity  this  spring  to  bring  about 
some  basic  improvements  in  Federal  laws 
applying  to  the  coUection  and  spending  of 
poUtlcal  campaign  funds.  The  opportunity 
is  imusual  in  that  It  has  been  created  by  the 
present  wrangling  over  the  law,  of  which 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  is  the  principal 
spwnsor,  to  channel  taxpayers'  money  Into 
the  financing  of  presidential  campaigns.  The 
Senate  voted  last  week  to  repeal  the  law, 
but  a  Senate-Hoxise  conference  committee 
now  must  consider  whether  to  accept  or  dis- 
card the  Senate  proposal,  and  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership can  do  a  great  deal  to  influence  the 
conference  committee.  RepubUcans  In  the 
Senate  voted  soUdly  to  repeal  the  present 
law. 

What  is  plainly  needed  is  much  more  than 
a  law  dealing  only  with  presidential  cam- 
paign financing.  If  pubUc  funds  are  to  be 
appropriated  for  political  campaigns,  whether 
by  a  checkoff  authorized  by  each  taxpayer  or 
otherwise,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
broad  base  of  our  political  system,  including 
Senate  and  House  candidacies  In  primary 
elections  as  weU  as  final  elections.  Fi- 
nancing presidential   elections   is  relatively 
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eaay.  politically.  In  comparison  with  other 
election  campaigns. 

The  discussion  of  the  present  law.  and  the 
dissatisfaction  with  Senator  Long's  proposal 
which  was  shown  In  the  Senate  last  week, 
suggest  that  public  opinion  could  be  focused 
now  on  an  overhauling  of  out-of-date  stat- 
utes. The  opportunity  Is  here.  All  signs  In- 
dicate that  Congress  and  the  public  would 
welcome  a  display  of  InlUatlve  from  the 
White  House. 


April  18,  1967 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  excel- 
lent article  published  in  the  April  16, 
1967,  edition  of  Parade.  The  article, 
entitled  "The  Shocking  State  of  Our 
Fire  Protection,"  underscores  the  need 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  of  1967. 

In  urging  Congress  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion on  the  act.  President  Johnson  called 
for  a  reduction  in  "our  shameful  loss  of 
life  and  property  resulting  from  fires." 

The  Consumer  Subcommittee  has  com- 
pleted hearings  on  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  hear- 
ings. It  Is  my  hope  that  a  bill  soon  will 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Our  hearings  revealed  that  deaths 
from  fires  in  the  United  States 
soared  to  more  than  12,000  last  year,  and 
that  reported  fire  losses  totaled  $1.8 
million. 

The  Parade  article  describes,  with  facts 
and  figures,  why  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967  Is  necessary.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  attention  of  all 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Shockinq  State  of  Ouk  Pajt  Pbotxction 
(By  Sid  Robs  and  Qeorge  Klseda) 
It  was  close  to  noon  on  a  lazy  day,  and 
the  first  two  telephone  calls  to  the  volunteer 
Are  department  In  LaytohsvlUe,  Md..  pro- 
duced a  busy  signal.  The  third  call  brought 
a  resixjnse. 

"There  ain't  nobody  but  me  here  at  this 

moment,"  said  a  young  volunteer.    He  said 

he  was  Just  "hangln*  arovmd"  the  flrehouse. 

"It's  a  50-50  proposition,"  he  said,    "About 

half  the  time  somebody's  here." 

He  represented  one  more  than  the  number 
of  volunteers  "hangln'  around"  the  flre- 
house the  year  before,  when  Laytonsvllle  had 
Its  biggest  Are.  The  flrehouse  burned  down. 
The  volunteer  Are  department  lost  not  only 
Its  home  but  also  three  pumpers,  a  2600- 
gallon  tank  truck,  an  ambulance,  32  sets  of 
protective  clothing  and  more  than  3000  feet 
of  hose.  Estimated  damage:  almost  8100,- 
000. 

With  nobody  In  the  Are  station,  the  flre 
apparently  had  burned  flve  to  15  minutes 
before  It  was  discovered  by  an  attendant  In 
a  gasoline  station  across  the  street.  It  was 
another  11  minutes  before  a  nearby  flre  com- 
pany arrived. 

Laytonsvllle.  a  tiny  community  almost 
equidistant  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, foimd  Itself  In  the  newspapers.  "We 
got  quite  a  bit  of  ribbing  about  It,"  saya 
Flre  Chief  James  Snyder,  an  assistant  chief 
at  the  time  of  the  embarrassment.  "But 
when  it  happened,  it  wasn't  very  fxxnny." 

Laytonsvllle  was  lucky.  Snyder  remem- 
bers that  the  wind  was  blowing  35  to  40 
m.pJi.  out  of  the  northwest,  an  unusual 
meteorological  phenomenon  for  February. 
"It  helped  save  a  good  part  of  the  town," 
ba  aaya.  * 


The  surprising  thing  Is  that  there  aren't 
more  Laytonsvllles  with  more  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Every  24  seconds  a  Are  breaks  out  some- 
where In  the  VJS.  Every  44  minutes  some- 
body dies  as  a  result  of  a  flre.  Flre  losses 
last  year  reached  an  alltlme  high  of  $1.8 
billion,  according  to  preliminary  estimates. 
There  were  approximately  12,100  Are  deaths, 
100  more  than  the  year  before. 

In  calling  recently  for  a  federal  Flre  Safety 
Act,  which  would  support  pilot  projects  to 
Improve  the  efDciency  of  Areflghtlng,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  noted  that  the  VS.  per  capita 
death  rate  through  flre  was.  In  1966,  tour 
Umes  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  six  times  that  of  Japan. 

Some  of  the  losses  of  property  and  lives 
could  be  prevented  If  our  flre  protection  were 
what  It  should  be — but  It's  not. 

In  the  U.S.  It  Is  actually  a  paradox  of  sorts. 
We  have  some  of  the  best  flre  departments 
In  the  world  (New  York;  Los  Angeles;  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  Miami;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  etc.) ,  but  the  quality  Is  mostly 
In  cities  with  a  quarter  million  or  more  in 
population  (one  notable  exception:  Pitts- 
burgh). In  suburbia,  the  smaUer  cities  and 
rural  America,  the  situation  is  often  dis- 
turbing. 

There  are  approximately  25,000  flre  de- 
partments In  the  n.S.,  but  only  1600  are 
fully  paid.  That  leaves  most  of  the  country's 
geography  and  much  of  Its  population  In 
the  hands  of  a  hodge-podge  of  volimteers — 
some  paid,  some  unpaid — who  may  or  may 
not  be  available  when  the  siren  summons 
them.  By  the  standards  of  agencies  that 
grade  communities  for  Insurance  companies, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  municipali- 
ties surveyed  in  the  10,000-to-60,000  popula- 
tion category  have  poor  flre  protection.  The 
delinquents  Include  some  of  our  fanciest 
suburbs.  "I'd  say,"  says  Percy  Bugbee,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Flre  Protection 
Association,  "that  there  are  actually  a  little 
over  100  well-manned,  quality  flre  depart- 
ments In  the  V3.  that  are  fully  capable  of 
handling  almost  any  kind  of  flreflgbtlng 
situation." 

Lower  Merlon,  Pa.,  Just  west  of  Phila- 
delphia, Is  "Main  Line"  suburbia,  a  commun- 
ity of  (100,000  homes,  where  the  average 
household  Income  is  $23,000  a  year — after 
taxes.  Lower  Merlon  spends  about  $4  per 
person  on  flre  protection  each  year. 

There  are  seven  flrehouses  In  Lower  Merlon, 
each  with  two  paid  drivers,  who  work  In 
shifts — 24  hours  on,  24  hours  off.  An  addi- 
tional paid  daytime  flreman  recently  was 
authorized  for  each  company.  Otherwise, 
Lower  Merlon  relies  on  unpaid  volunteers, 
many  of  whom  are  In  Philadelphia  during 
the  day. 

Like  most  oommimities  with  volimteer  flre 
departments,  the  township  has  good  flre 
equipment.  But  who  mans  It  If  a  flre  breaks 
out  during  the  day  In  a  school  or  a  large 
apartment  building? 

"They're  pressing  their  luck,"  says  Phila- 
delphia Flre  Commissioner  James  J.  Mc- 
Carey.  Township  Manager  John  P.  Scull,  Jr.. 
while  admitting  they  have  their  Angers 
crossed,  insists  Lower  Merlon  can  handle  the 
problem. 

James  W.  Mullln,  the  township's  salaried 
superintendent  of  Are,  concedes  he'd  feel 
more  comfortable  with  a  nucleus  of  paid 
Areflghters — augmented  by  volimteers.  He 
points  out,  though,  that  two  companies 
automatically  respond  to  all  building  Ares, 
and  he  can't  ever  remember  a  t\imout  of 
less  than  a  dozen. 

Philadelphia's  McCarey  says  Lower  Merlon 
can  afford  a  paid  Are  department  and  ought 
to  have  one.  pointing  up  the  fact  that  the 
men  are  away  at  work  during  the  day.  leav- 
ing their  most  valuable  possessions — their 
wives  and  children — In  the  custody  of  volun- 
teer AreAghters,  "These  are  big-bvislness 
men."  McCarey  says.  "They  wouldn't  let 
amateurs  run  their  businesses." 


Lower  Merlon  has  one  of  the  better  volun- 
teer flre  departments  ("an  excellent  appara- 
tus plant  .  .  .  competent  leadership,"  says 
one  Insurance  rating  expert) .  But  It  had  a 
whopper  of  a  Are  In  1965 — a  $5  mllUon  less 
In  a  paper  products  plant.  One  authority 
says  there  "are  people  of  the  Impression  it 
could  have  been  contained."  Mullln  doesn't 
like  to  talk  about  It.  "I  wouldn't  care  to 
comment  on  that  Are  too  much,"  he  saya. 

If  Lower  Merlon  is  something  less  than 
perfect,  what  about  Stratford.  Wis.,  and 
Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  and  Lovlngton.  N.  Mex.? 
In  Stratford,  a  department-store  Are 
mushroomed  Into  a  $330,000  loss.  It  hap- 
pended  during  the  flehlng  season,  and  all 
but  two  members  of  the  volunteer  flre  de- 
partment  were  out  of  town. 

In  Vlcksburg.  a  sawmill  was  destroyed 
when  the  undermanned  Are  dep)artment  could 
not  compete  with  a  doubleheader  Are.  Th« 
loss  was  $300,000.  When  the  Are  first  broke 
out,  civilians  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Are 
department,  which  did  not  have  enough 
manpower  to  operate  its  apparatus.  Two 
hours  and  15  minutes  later,  the  flre  was  un- 
der control.  But  at  3  ajn.,  four  hours  later, 
the  flre  began  to  blaze  again,  and  with  the 
civilians  asleep,  the  flre  department  was  on 
its  own.  Result:  Vlcksburg  lost  a  sawmill. 
In  Lovlngton,  the  flre  loss  at  a  cotton- 
storage  plant  reached  $1,700,000  following 
some  curious  Areflghtlng  techniques  by  the 
local  volunteers.  First,  they  connected 
hoses  to  hydrants  that  drew  water  from 
the  sprinkler  system.  Later,  they  decided 
to  let  the  flre  bum  itself  out,  and  all  the 
apparatiis  except  one  engine  company  was 
returned  to  the  station.  An  Insurance  man 
Anally  persuaded  the  flremen  to  come  back 
and  put  the  Are  out.  They  did  such  an 
effective  Job  that  the  Are  broke  out  again 
the  following  night. 

Actually,  it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  d$dl- 
cation  among  the  volunteers.  And  for  the 
most  part  the  equipment  Is  good.  But  train- 
ing programs  range  from  good  to  nonexistent, 
and  a  serious  lack  of  manpower  exists  every- 
where— In  the  suburbs  and  villages  and  even 
In  many  big  cities. 

According  to  one  expert,  professional  Are- 
men  average  three  to  four  times  as  mucli 
Instruction  (something  like  300  hours  of  su- 
pervised training  a  year  after  basic  train- 
ing) ,  while  "a  volunteer  does  well  to  get  In 
100  hours  a  year." 

And  William  D.  Buck,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Flre  Fighters, 
A  J.L.-C.I.O.,  contends  that  "perhaps  a  hall- 
dozen  paid  Are  departments  In  the  United 
States  have  adequate  manpower." 

Even  If  Buck  has  a  Areman's  ax  to  grind, 
what  about  the  National  Flre  Protection  A»- 
Boclatlon? 

The  N.FJ».A.  is  a  Boston-based,  non-profit 
organization,  dedicated  to  advance,  by  re- 
search and  educaUon,  the  protecUon  of  life 
and  property  from  flre. 

"Out  of  (alii  the  Are  departments  In  the 
United  States,"  says  Warren  Y.  Kimball,  man- 
ager of  NJJ.A.'e  Flre  Service  Department, 
"fewer  than  half  of  1  percent  can  provide 
the  proper  measure  of  Areflghtlng  capability 
for  successful  performance  at  potentially 
serious  Ares  In  major  structures." 

The  agency  that  grades  municipalities  (of 
over  26.000)  for  their  Are  protection  quality 
Is  the  American  Insurance  Association,  for- 
merly the  National  Board  of  Flre  Underwrit- 
ers. The  A.LA.  sends  Inspection  teams  of 
engineers  Into  a  community  and  examines 
its  flre  department  (manpower,  apparatus, 
organization.  Are  prevention  program,  etc.). 
Its  climatic  conditions,  water  supply,  build- 
ing and  flre  codes  and  how  they  are  en- 
forced. It  then  gives  the  flre  department 
and  the  city  grades — classifying  by  numberf 
one  through  ten.  It  Is  the  A.I.A.  grading* 
that  gxUde  Insurance  companies  In  establish- 
ing flre  insurance  rates. 
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It  may  startle  the  taxpayer  who  considers 
himself  reasonably  well  protected  that  there 
are.  In  the  opinion  of  A.I_A.  only  a  hand- 
ful of  flrst-class  flre  departments  In  the 
UwS.— Los  Angeles,  Memphis,  LoulsvUle, 
Miami,  and  Fresno  and  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 
(New  York's  Is  not  rated  but  probably  would 
be  In  Class  1.) 

No  city  has  ever  been  put  In  Class  1,  largely 
because  of  deflclencles  in  building  codes  and 
climatic  conditions.  Classes  2  and  3  Indicate 
good  protection,  and  anything  under  Class  4 
is  poor  flre  protection.  In  the  26.000-to- 
60,000  population  category.  62  percent  of  the 
communities  have  jjoor  protection.  In  the 
10,000-to-25,00O  group,  where  the  gradlngs 
are  made  by  regional  agencies,  85  percent  of 
the  suburbs,  towns  and  villages  surveyed 
simply  do  not  measure  up. 

A  minimum  force  of  12  plus  a  chief  ofllcer 
is  required  for  a  routine  flre  in  a  residential 
dweUlng,  according  to  the  NJ-JP-A.  But  It 
Is  not  uncommon  across  the  country  for  calls 
to  be  answered  with  three  or  four  men,  and 
sometimes  you  will  see  a  truck  go  by  with 
only  a  driver. 

The  key  factor  in  Areflghtlng  Is  "Initial 
response."  It  determines  whether  the  first 
company  on  the  scene  can  deal  adequately 
with  the  flre  during  the  flrst  few  minutes. 
This  is  the  difference  between  little  flres  and 
big  flres,  between  routine  Ares  and  runaway 
flres.  A  Areman's  Arst  duty  Is  to  save  lives, 
but  he  can't  be  Inside  a  building  rescxUng 
people  and  outside  laying  hose  at  the  same 
time. 

"If  the  local  baseball  team  annoiukced  that 
it  could  only  afford  to  Aeld  seven  men,"  says 
Kimball,  with  an  appropriate  touch  of 
sarcasm,  "no  one  would  expect  It  to  play 
championship  ball  or  even  win  a  game.  Yet 
hundreds  of  cities  have  decimated  their  Are- 
flghtlng teams  so  that  literally  one.-  two-  or 
three-man  crews  are  often  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception." 

If  many  flre  departments  dont  have  the 
manpower  to  Aght  Ares,  it  follows  that  they 
don't  have  the  manpower  to  prevent  them. 
And  it  Is  in  the  arc  of  flre  prevention  (i.e.. 
regular  Inspection  and  educational  pro- 
grams) that  great  strides  must  be  made.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  cities  with  good 
flre-prevention  programs  cut  their  Are  losses 
significantly.  Yet  only  20  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's flre  departments  regtUarly  Inspect 
homes  for  Are  hazards. 

The  Importance  of  Inspection  is  best  Illus- 
trated, perhaps,  by  recalling  a  tragic  Are  at 
the  Golden  Age  Nursing  Home,  FltchvUle,  O., 
In  1963,  In  which  63  elderly  patients  died. 
The  volunteer  Are  company  had  never  been 
inside  the  building  xintU  the  night  of  the 
flre. 

What  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  nation's 
flre  defense? 

More  Aremen  are  needed  to  operate  the 
apparatus  and  to  conduct  Inspections. 

Generally,  flremen  are  underpaid.  Wage 
scales  need  to  be  made  competitive.  The 
cost  is  not  outrageous.  To  the  average 
citizen  the  difference  between  an  adequately 
manned  and  an  undermanned  flre  depart- 
ment is  six  cents  a  week,  according  to  the 
NFJ»_A. 

Where  there  are  volunteer  flre  departments, 
a  core  of  paid,  full-time  professionals  ought 
to  be  on  duty  around  the  clock.  A  com- 
munity should  not  have  to  rely  completely 
on  the  chance  that  the  local  embalmer,  upon 
hearing  the  siren,  will  Interrupt  his  work  to 
go  flght  a  flre. 

The  taxpayer  can  demand  modem  build- 
ing and  flre  codes  with  tougher  enforcement, 
iror  wrist-slapping  Judges,  who  let  landlords 
nout  the  law  and  get  off  vrtth  $26  flnes,  the 
letters-to-the-edltor  column  of  the  local 
newspaper  Is  a  surprisingly  effective  medium 
lor  pressure  and  action.    Politicians  can  read. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  volunteer  flremen  In 
y°'^r.'>"burb  let  a  flre  run  away  from  them, 
oont  blame  the  voltmteers.  They  deserve 
more  credit  than  they  get,  and.  generally. 
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you  get  the  kind  of  flre  protection  you  de- 
serve— at  that  price. 

You  wouldn't  expect  a  professional  flreman 
to  do  a  flrst-rate  job  of  embalming.  So  why 
expect  an  embalmer  to  do  a  flrst-rate  Job  of 
flreflgbtlng? 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  FACT 
SHEET  ON  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5  the  Congressional  Quarterly  pub- 
lished an  excellent  fact  sheet  on  the 
truth-in-lending  bill. 

The  article  reviewed  the  background 
of  the  truth-ln-lending  industry,  the 
legislative  history  of  previous  proposals, 
and  assessed  the  outlook  for  congres- 
sional action  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
fact  sheet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nxw  Push  Sxt  roa  TBTrrH-m-ljaromo  Bill 

Enactment  of  a  federal  truth-ln-lendlng 
law  appears  to  have  a  better  chance  In  1967 
than  in  any  recent  year.  However,  opposl- 
Uon  to  the  proposal  remains  strong  and  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  as  now  written  Is  far 
from  certain. 

Fate  of  the  1967  legislation  probably  will  be 
determined  later  this  spring  in  a  Senate  sub- 
committee. The  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
Uons  will  begin  hearings  April  13  on  S  6 
the  "TJ-uth-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  1967." 

If  proponents  of  the  bill  can  obtain  ap- 
proval of  S  5  by  this  Subcommittee,  the 
chances  of  enactment  are  good.  But  truth- 
ln-lendlng  legislation  has  languished  In  a 
Banking  and  Currency  subconmilttee  In  al- 
most every  year  since  It  was  first  brought 
before  Congress  In  1959. 

Truth  In  lending  is  the  name  appUed  to 
proposals  long  sought  by  consumer-Interest 
groups  which  would  require  flnanclal  insti- 
tutions and  retailers  to  disclose  certain  speci- 
fled  Inf  ormaUon  about  loans  or  the  extension 
of  credit. 

Information  disclosure  Is  the  center  of 
the  Issue.  Although  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
proposals  have  varied  In  their  details  over 
the  years,  all  have  required  that  persons 
loaning  money  or  selling  goods  on  credit  give 
their  customers  Information  showing  the 
complete  cost  of  the  loan  or  the  purchase 
Including  interest  and  all  other  Incidental 
charges.  Even  more  Important,  the  proposals 
have  required  that  the  total  costs  be  expressed 
In  some  generally  acceptable  and  consistent 
manner  which  would  permit  the  customer  to 
compare  the  costs  of  a  loan  or  purchase  from 
different  lending  institutions  or  stores  To 
accompUsh  this,  the  draft  blUs  have  required 
In  one  form  or  another,  that  the  total  fl- 
nancing  charges  be  expressed  as  a  percentage 
rate  per  year.  " 

Kone  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  proposals 
provided  for  federal  regulation  of  the  amount 
of  Interest  that  could  be  charged;  only  that 
the  amount  be  disclosed  to  the  customer. 

The  1967  drive  for  enactment  will  be  di- 
rected by  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D  Wis.) 
who  Introduced  S  6  Jan.  11  with  nimierous 
cosponsors.  He  Inherited  the  mantle  from 
Sen.  Paul  Douglas  (D  m.) .  the  flrst  and  long- 
time advocate  of  the  legislation,  who  was 
defeated  for  re-election  in  1966.'  Proxmire 
heads  the  Subcommittee  which  will  consider 
S  6. 

Proxmire,  In  the  three  months  of  the  90th 
Congress,  has  been  emphasizing  that  truth 
In  lending  can  be  made  a  workable  law  satis- 
factory to  both  buyers  and  sellers  of  credit. 
He  has  stressed  that  the  1967  bill  has  been 
modified  to  make  It  function  without  placing 
an  xmreasonable  burden  on  businessmen. 


However,  the  operation  of  the  law  and 
whether  or  not  It  Is  wise  or  necessary  are 
still  very  much  at  Issue.  Representatives  of 
the  credit  industry  doubt  that  S  6  is  much 
of  a  compromise  from  previous  bUls. 

Major  questions  to  be  resolved  (beyond 
whether  or  not  to  have  a  law  at  all)  In- 
clude: what  full  disclosure  of  credit  costs 
should  constitute;  whether  or  not  a  state- 
ment of  annual  rate  ought  to  be  required; 
and  whether  or  not  finance  charges  for 
charge  accounts  can  or  should  be  considered 
interest  expressed  In  an  annual  rate. 

Assuming  the  bill  survives  the  Subcom- 
mittee, the  chances  of  full  Committee  ap- 
proval are  better  than  In  previous  years  as 
a  result  of  the  addition  of  several  Senators 
who  are  thought  to  favor  the  legUlation.  In 
addition,  the  long-time  foe  of  the  bill  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Sen. 
A.  WUUs  Robertson  (D  Va.),  was  defeated  In 
1966.  However,  the  present  chairman.  Sen. 
John  J.  Sparkman  (D  Ala.),  also  opposed 
the  bUl  In  the  past.  fi^-ca 

President  Johnson  has  strongly  endorsed 
the  legUlstlon.  The  bill  is  thought  to  be 
attractive  to  the  Administration,  not  only 
on  its  merits,  but  also  because  It  would  cost 
the  Government  relatively  little  money  an 
Important  consideration  In  a  year  when  the 
Viet  Nam  war  la  placing  severe  strains  on 
the  federal  Budget. 

The  1967  legislation  also  will  be  aided  by 
increased  concern  about  lending  practices 
which  cost  consumers  huge  amounts  of  In- 
terest and  burden  them  with  debts  well  be- 
yond their  abUlty  to  pay.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  low  Income  and  poorly  educated 
persons.  Two  recent  developments  have 
shown  concern  about  this  problem.  Massa- 
chusetts In  1966  enacted  strong  consumer 
credit  controls  and  Information  dlsclosur* 
requirements.  In  May  1966  the  Defense  De- 
partment Issued  a  directive  requiring  lenders 
to  make  full  disclosure  of  the  costs  of  a  loan 
or  installment  plan  to  servicemen  If  they 
expect  to  use  mUltary  channels  to  coUect 
debts. 

TtOB  Fact  Sheet  reviews  the  hUtory  of 
truth-m-lendlng  legislation,  explains  the 
main  provisions  of  the  1967  bill  and  as- 
sesses the  outlook  for  enactment. 

Bi-OtOMOVlfa 

References— f 962  Almanac  p.  393-  S9e4 
^jmanac  p.  584;  Congress  and  the  Nation  p. 

The  flrst  truth-ln-lendlng  bUl  (S  2766) 
was  introduced  In  1969  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress  by  Sen.  Paul  Douglas   (D  ni  )      This 

^l^'^tt'''^  ^'^  °^^"-  introduced  In  the 
87th.  88th  and  89th  Congresses.  aU  failed  of 
enactment.  «»i  ou  o* 

86th  Congress  (1959-60).  8  2766  was  ap- 
proved  in  1960  by  the  Banking  and  Current 
Buboommlttee  on  Production  and  StabUlza- 
tlon  which  Douglas  headed.  The  bUl,  aimed 
at  preventing  "excessive"  use  of  credit  by 
consumers,  required  merchants  and  money 
lenders  to  disclose  the  fuU  Interest  costs  of 
installment  purchases,  loans  and  revolvlnir 
credit  accounts.  The  disclosure  procedmV 
ouUlned  in  the  bUl.  required  that  the  con-' 
sumer  know  both  the  dollars  and  cents  cost 
and  the  "simple  annual  rate"— a  percentage 
based  on  aU  the  charges  over  and  above  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Item  or  the  principal 
of  the  loan.  Douglas'  bUl  was  opposed  by 
the  Elsenhower  Administration.  The  fuU 
Committee  took  no  acUon  on  S  2755. 

87th  Congress  (1961-62).  Douglas  in  1961 
introduced  a  bill  (S  1740)  which  was  similar 
in  most  respects  to  his  earlier  bill.  S  2755  in 
hearings  on  S  1740.  opponents  argued  that  a 
simple  annual  rate  would  be  dlfflcult  to 
apply  to  revolving  credit  accounts  offered 
by  many  retail  stores.  The  critics  argued 
that  because  the  balance  owed  under  such 
plans  was  continually  shifting  throxigh  pur- 
chases  and  payments,  the  requirements  fo« 
a  simple  annual  rate  would  mean  a  merchant 
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would  have  to  compute  a  new  yearly  rate 

everytUne  a  customer  bought  a  new  Item. 

These  objections,  and  others  raised  In  the 

1061    hearings,    prompted    new    hearings   In 

1962  to  consider  amendments  to  S  1740. 
Among  the  amendments  was  a  provision 
directing  that  a  merchant  disclose  a  simple 
annual  rate  on  two  occasions:  at  the  time 
the  customer  entered  Into  a  revolving  plan 
agreement  and  on  every  monthly  statement. 

Preeldent  Kermedy  endorsed  truth-ln- 
lendlng  legislation.  However,  the  bill  was 
unanimously  condemned  by  credit  industry 
spokesmen  who  claimed  It  would  create 
"lear,  doubt  and  distrust"  by  substituting 
an  annual  rate  for  what  they  said  was  the 
widely  understood  monthly  interest  rate. 

The  Subcommittee,  by  a  4-5  vote,  rejected 
S  1740. 

88th  Congress  (1963-S4).  Douglas'  third 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  (S  750)  required  the 
same  disclosures  outlined  In  his  previous 
bills.  However,  the  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision which.  In  effect,  exempted  the  revolv- 
ing credit  accoimts  from  the  blU  by  per- 
mitting merchants  to  express  the  finance 
charges  In  terms  of  a  monthly  rate.  S760 
was  endorsed  by  President  Kennedy's  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  and,  as  before,  op- 
posed by  representatives  of  business  and  the 
credit  industry.  In  his  1964  consumer  mes- 
sage. President  Johnson  \irged  that  the  bill 
be  enacted. 

Douglas'  Subcommittee  approved  S  750  by 
a  5-4  vote  In  1964.  However.  Sen.  A.  Willis 
Robertson  (D  Va.),  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  and  an  opponent  of  truth-ln- 
lendlng  legislation,  was  long  in  placing  the 
bill  on  the  Committee's  calendar.  After  a 
bitter  exchange  of  letters  and  floor  speeches 
between  Robertson  and  I>ouglas,  the  Com- 
mittee voted  8-6  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Production  and  Stabilization  Subcommittee, 
thus  in  effect  Idlllng  It. 

89th  Congress  ( 1965-66) .  Although  Doug- 
las again  introduced  a  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
(S  2275),  no  action  was  taken  In  either  the 
Hotise  or  the  Senate.    President  Johnson  In 

1965  and  In  1966  endorsed  truth-ln-lendlng 
legislation  In  his  messages  to  Congress  on 
consumer  affairs. 

Consumer  Advisory  Council.  Federal  credit 
regulations  and  full  Information  disclosure 
were  endorsed  by  the  President's  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  In  its  first  annual  report  In 

1963  and  In  every  succeeding  report.  The 
CAC  reports  urged  that  disclosure  of  an  an- 
nual rate  be  required  on  contract  loans.  In- 
stallment plans  and  eUso  on  revolving  credit 
accounts. 

Need  for  legislation 

President  Johnson  In  his  Feb.  16, 1967,  mea- 
sage  to  Congress  on  consumer  protection 
stated  that  outstanding  consumer  credit  In 
the  United  States — excluding  long-term 
mortgages — was  currently  (95  billion  Includ- 
ing $75  billion  in  installment  credit.  He 
said  the  Interest  cost  of  consumer  credit  was 
$13  bUlion  In  1966.     (Weekly  Report  p.  281) 

The  extent  of  the  American  consumer's  In- 
debtedness was  stressed  by  Douglas  in  a  July 

1966  speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  He  pointed 
out  that  according  to  figures  then  current, 
the  long-term  consumer  debt  (Including 
mortgages)  amounted  to  $196  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  943  percent  in  20  years.  Short- 
and  Intermediate-term  debts.  Douglas  said, 
had  grown  1,247  percent  to  $79  billion.  In 
the  same  20-year  period,  he  added,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  national  debt  had  In- 
creased 18  percent. 

Supporters  of  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
were  concerned  not  only  about  the  size  of 
consumer  debts,  but  also  about  the  extensive 
vise  of  credit  for  purchases  by  middle-  and 
low-income  families.  As  a  result,  the  bill's 
supporters  said,  buyers  ought  to  have  acces- 
sible, complete  information  about  the  costs 
and  responsibilities  of  entering  Into  a  loan. 
Installment  purchase  or  revolving  credit  con- 
tract.   Mr.   Johnson  noted  in  his  message. 


"The  consumer  should  not  have  to  be  an 
actuary  or  a  mathematician  to  understand 
the  rate  of  interest  being  charged." 

Testimony  at  hearings  held  by  the  Douglas 
Subcommittee  between  1959  and  1964  and 
other  published  accounts  revealed  many  in- 
stances of  consumers  paying  very  high  rates 
of  interest.  Among  the  abuses  cited  during 
the  1963  hearings  was  the  sale  of  goods  such 
as  a  television  set  on  Installment  plans  ad- 
vertised as  carrying  a  low  interest  rate.  The 
rate  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  much 
higher,  a  fact  which  was  usually  hidden  In 
extra  charges  and  in  the  manner  In  which 
the  Installment  was  paid.  One  witness  said 
he  had  bought  a  television  set  for  $123.88  and 
was  g^iven  a  coupon  book  which  called  for  24 
monthly  payments  of  $17.50.  The  Interest 
rate  on  the  purchase  was  229  percent. 

Another  frequently  cited  practice  Involved 
retail  credit  plans  which  levy  a  "service 
charge"  of  1>4  percent  a  month  on  the 
balance  in  revolving  or  open-end  accounts. 
Truth-ln-lendlng  backers  said  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  an  account  to  the  con- 
sumer amounts  to  18  percent  a  year.  Com- 
plicating the  revolving  credit  system  was  the 
different  variety  of  methods  used  by  mer- 
chants to  determine  service  charges.  One 
published  study  showed  six  different  calcu- 
lations of  the  finance  charge  owed  on  $270 
worth  of  p\ux:hases;  the  charges  ranged 
between  $6.44  and  $2.28  a  month. 

A  study  published  In  the  October  1964 
Issue  of  Consumer  Reports  showed  that  credit 
buyers  who  knew  the  precise  rate  they  were 
being  charged  paid  less  than  borrowers  who 
did  not.  Borrowers  who  had  full  information 
(between  5  and  11  percent  of  the  study 
sample)  paid  an  average  of  12-percent  inter- 
est on  loans  under  $500;  uninformed  bor- 
rowers paid  an  average  37  percent  for  the 
same  loans. 

THZ    1967    LEGISLATION 

S5,  introduced  Jan.  11  by  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre  (D  Wis.) ,  was  similar  to  the  earlier 
Douglas  bills.  It  was  based  on  the  principle 
that  complete  and  accessible  Information 
about  the  cost  of  credit  would  protect  the 
consumer  and  give  him  a  full  choice  In  an 
open  market. 

The  bill  differed  from  the  Douglas  drafts  in 
one  important  respect.  Proxmlre,  in  what 
he  caU«»d  "an  effort  to  remove  earlier  objec- 
tions to  the  bill,"  wrote  Into  s  6  a  new  defi- 
nition of  the  annual  percentage  rate  required 
as  part  of  full  credit  disclosure.  The  new 
bill,  Proxmlre  explained.  In  a  floor  speech 
Jan.  31  "made  it  abundantly  clear  that  lend- 
ers need  only  state  an  ai>proxlmate  annual 
rate.  ..."  As  provided  in  Section  3  of  S  6, 
this  yearly  rate  would  be  computed  by  "mul- 
tiplying the  percentage  rate  per  period  by 
the  number  of  periods  per  year." 

The  Douglas  bills,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
required  that  the  lender  state  a  "simple  an- 
nual rate"  which  amounted  to  the  percentage 
the  finance  charges  were  of  the  total  amount 
financed.  Critics  of  the  Douglas  bills  argued 
that  such  a  definition  of  annual  rate  was 
unrealistic  and  unfair.  Not  only  did  it  mis- 
represent the  cost  of  credit,  they  said,  but  it 
also  provided  an  unworkable  mathematical 
problem  for  credit  administrators. 

Proxmlre  in  his  speech  answered  criticism 
that  S  6  would  restrict  the  credit  market. 
He  said,  "The  market  system  requires  infor- 
mation In  order  to  function — Information  on 
the  part  of  both  buyers  and  sellers.  When 
information  channels  become  clogged,  com- 
petition breaks  down.  The  essence  of  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  is  to  restore  full  infor- 
mation In  the  consumer  credit  field — to  en- 
sure a  full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit — 
and  thus  to  permit  the  market  system  to 
function  more  effectively." 

S  6  covered  two  major  areas  of  credit  buy- 
ing. The  first  was  contract  credit,  or  "closed- 
end"  credit,  extended  by  banks  or  finance 
companies  for  buying  goods  on  an  Install- 
ment plan  or  for  borrowing  money.    The  sec- 


ond area  was  revolving  charge,  or  "open-end" 
credit,  of  the  type  offered  by  department 
stores  which  keep  a  running  and  constantly 
changing  balance. 

Contract  creditors,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  were  required  to  give  a  borrower,  in 
writing,  a  statement  of :  1)  the  cash  price  of 
the  purchase  or  loan;  2)  the  amount  of 
downpayment  or  trade-In;  3)  the  difference 
between  the  cash  price  and  the  downpayment 
or  trade-in;  4)  charges — such  as  Insurance 
or  administrative  costs — paid  by  the  bor- 
rower, which  have  no  relation  to  the  cost  of 
the  credit;  6)  the  total  amount  to  be  fi- 
nanced; 6)  the  total  finance  charge  in  dol- 
lars and  cents;  7)  the  annual  percentage  rate 
of  the  finance  charge  (found  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  repayment  periods  per  year  by 
the  percentage  ratio  of  the  total  finance 
charges  for  the  period  for  which  the  charge  U 
made  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  total 
amount  financed);  8)  the  due  date  and  the 
amount  of  each  payment;  and  9)  the  agree- 
ment applicable  in  case  of  early  or  delayed 
payments. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  retallen 
offering  open-end  or  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts were  required  to  tell  their  customers. 
In  writing,  before  the  contract  is  drawn:  1) 
the  dates  on  which  the  finance  charge  will  be 
imposed;  2)  the  percentage  rate  of  the  fi- 
nance charge  per  period;  and  3)  the  periodic 
rate  of  the  charge  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate.  At  the  close  of  each  pe- 
riod— one  month  in  most  retail  operations — 
the  creditor  was  directed  to  provide  "to  the 
extent  applicable  and  ascertainable":  1)  the 
outstanding  balance  in  the  account  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period;  2)  the  cost  and  s 
description  of  each  purchase;  3)  the  amoiint 
of  a  customer's  payment  during  the  period; 
4)  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance;  5)  the 
annual  percentage  rate  used  to  compute  the 
finance  charge  for  the  period;  6)  the  balance 
on  which  the  finance  charge  was  computed; 
and  7)  the  fljiance  charge  in  dollars  and 
cents  for  the  period. 

Other  provisions  required  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  (Fed)  to  establish  regulationi 
under  which  the  Act  would  be  administered. 
The  Fed  was  directed  to  devise  methods  un- 
der which  the  annual  percentage  rates  re- 
quired by  the  bill  were  to  be  computed. 
The  Board  was  also  directed  to  set  up  s 
nine-member  advisory  committee  of  retail- 
ers, lenders  and  members  of  the  public. 

The  bill  provided  that  any  lender  who  failed 
to  disclose  to  a  borrower  the  full  costs  of 
credit,  as  required  by  the  provisions,  would 
be  liable  to  the  borrower  for  double  tbe 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  imposed,  with 
a  minimum  penalty  of  $100  and  maximum 
of  $2,000.  Criminal  penalties  of  up  to  $5,000 
In  fines  and  one  year  In  prison  also  were 
provided.  None  of  the  p>enaltle8  were  appli- 
cable If  the  lender  had  erroneously  com- 
puted the  annual  percentage  rate.  The  Act'i 
effective  date  was  ISO  days  after  enactment 

Related  issues 

Although  the  basic  issue  was  whether  busi- 
ness, and  financial  Institutions  in  particular, 
should  be  subjected  to  federal  regulation  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  certain  Information,  tbe 
controversy  surrounding  this  question  bad 
numerous  aspects.  Following  are  several 
major  areas  of  contention. 

Full  disclosure.  The  principle  of  full  dlf- 
closure  is  central  In  truth-in-lending  legis- 
lation. But  sui>porters  and  critics  each  had 
a  different  definition  of  what  full  disclosure 
constituted. 

Proxmlre,  the  supporters  of  S  6  and  Douglu 
held  that  a  meaningful  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
must  Include  disclosure  of  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  representing  the  cost  of  tbe 
credit  transaction.  Others  held  that  full 
disclosure  meant  only  a  statement  of  tbe 
dollar  costs  of  credit,  including  Incidental 
service  charges  for  processing  the  loans  or 
charge  accounts. 
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Annual  rate.  A  direct  corollary  of  the  full 
disclosure  argimient  was  the  calculation  of 
an  annual  rate  representing  the  cost  of  credit. 
Most  of  the  Douglas  bills  took  what  could 
be  called  a  strict  view — that  a  "simple  annual 
rate"  had  to  be  figvu-ed  to  include  every 
finance  charge  in  every  repayment  period 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  periods.  The 
percentage  this  represented  of  the  loan  or 
purchase  would  have  to  represent  what  Doug- 
las termed  "a  yield  equal  to  the  finance 
charge  Imposed." 

Opponents  argued  that  this  was  a  mathe- 
matical impoeslblllty  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  repayment  schedules  and  contracts 
entered  Into  by  finance  companies  and  banks. 
Retailers  also  argued  that  the  Douglas  "true 
yield"  requirement,  if  it  were  to  be  honestly 
carried  out.  would  mean  that  the  simple 
annual  rate  would  have  to  be  figured  every 
time  a  customer  made  a  purchase. 

Proxmlre.  on  the  other  hand,  said  S  5 
would  require  an  "approximate  annual  rate" 
determined  from  the  simple  multiplication 
problem — Interest  rate  per  repayment  period 
times  the  number  of  periods.  He  added  that 
creditors  would  "not  be  held  to  absolute  ac- 
curacy down  to  the  last  decimal  point." 
Such  a  multiplication  problem  could  be  re- 
solved, he  said,  by  the  use  of  prepared  mathe- 
matical tables  arranged  to  suit  a  variety  of 
Installment  loans  and  retail  contracts. 

Time-Price  Doctrine.  The  time-price  doc- 
trine was  a  long-standing  principle  among 
sellers  of  goods  on  time  payment  plans.  The 
principle  was  simply  that  for  the  privilege  of 
paying  for  goods  over  a  period  of  time,  a  con- 
sumer had  to  pay  a  "time  price"  higher  than 
the  cash  price  of  the  goods.  The  difference 
between  the  two  prices  was  a  finance  charge 
and  not  an  interest  charge,  a  distinction 
which  was  recognized  by  the  coiuts.  Re- 
tailers argued  that  since  finance  charges  were 
not  legally  Interest,  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  rate. 

Jurisdictional  argument 

The  question  of  which  federal  agency 
should  draw  up  and  administer  the  regula- 
tions outlined  in  C  5  was  an  Issue. 

The  Proxmlre  bill  provided  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reeene  Board  execute  the  truth-ln-lend- 
lng requlremenU,  a  procedure  backed  by  the 
Administration.  Preeldent  Kennedy  In  1962 
had  recommended  that  enforcement  be  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Supporters  of  Fed  enforcement  argued  that 
the  FTCs  complicated  procedures,  which  in- 
cluded cease  and  desist  prooeedlnge.  would 
not  be  applicable  to  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  S  6.  Placing  enforcement  with  the 
Fed  also  would  be  a  wise  public  relations 
move,  the  supporters  believed;  one  Fed  staff 
member  said  the  "FTC  la  kind  of  a  dirty 
word  with  a  lent  of  businessmen.  .  .  .  (the 
Fed )  has  a  better  image." 

The  Fed  was  not  enthusiastic  about  taking 
the  job  of  enforcing  a  truth-in-lendlng  law. 
A  Fed  staff  member  indicated  that  the  or- 
ganization would  object  to  administering  the 
law,  as  It  had  objected  In  1961.  The  sUff 
member  said  that  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  S  5  "would  not  be  quite  as  simple"  as  the 
bills  supporters  thought  It  would  be.  In 
addition,  the  Board's  administration  was  not 
structured  to  pursue  Investigative  or  follow- 
up  work  that  might  be  involved  in  adminis- 
tering the  regulations,  he  said.  The  staff 
member  also  pointed  out  that  enforcement 
would  require  knowledge  of  credit  trade  prac- 
tices 'which  ordinarily  the  central  bank  of 
the  country  does  not  deal  with."  The  PTC. 
on  the  other  hand,  has  had  experience  in  the 
fleld  of  credit  practices,  he  said. 

The  FTC.  however,  also  appeared  reluc- 
tant to  uke  on  truth-in -lending  enforce- 
ment. One  FTC  staff  member  said.  "We 
don't  want  the  thing.  It's  a  headache."  He 
also  pointed  out  that  about  90  percent  of 
credit  operations  were  individually  Incor- 
porated under  state  law  and,  therefore,  could 
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not  be  considered  a  part  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, the  FTC's  field  of  operation. 
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OUTLOOK 

A  key  test  for  1967  truth-ln-lending  leg- 
islation will  come  in  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  which  Proxmlre  heads.  The 
Subcommittee  will  review  the  bill  in  1967 
for  the  first  time.  In  previous  Congresses, 
truth-in-lendlng  bUls  were  referred  to  and 
usually  died  in  the  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  headed  by  Douglas. 

On  the  Financial  Institutions  Subcom- 
mittee, in  addition  to  Chairman  Proxmlre, 
are  Democrats  Sparkman  (Ala.),  Muskle 
(Maine),  Long  (Mo.).  Mclntyre  (N.H.)  and 
McGee  (Wyo.).  Republican  members  are 
Bennett  (Utah),  Hlckenlooper  (Iowa)  and 
Brooke  (Mass.).  Of  the  Democrats,  Spark- 
man,  Long  and  Mclntyre  have  voting  records 
In  the  Committee  against  truth-ln-lending 
proposals.  All  three  voted  in  1964  to  re- 
conunlt  (kill)  S  750.  Bennett  is  the  only 
Republican  now  on  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Subcommittee  who  voted  to  recommit 
In  1964, 

Close  observers  of  the  Committee  think 
that  Proxmlre,  McGee  and  Brooke  can  be 
expected  to  approve  S  6  In  a  Subconmilttee 
vote.  Those  more  likely  to  vote  against  the 
bill  are  Bennett,  Hlckenlooper,  Long  and 
Sparkman.  If  this  assessment  Is  correct,  the 
votes  that  will  make  the  difference  will  be 
cast  by  Mclntyre,  whose  position  apparently 
has  softened  since  1964,  and  Muskle,  who 
voted  against  recommittal  in  1964. 

Both  Sparkman,  named  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  after  Robertson's  1966  elec- 
tion defeat,  and  Bennett,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, have  Indicated  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  approve  S  6.  Sparkman  said  March 
29,  "I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  proposal  .  .  .  would  be  changed  and  there 
might  be  a  likelihood  of  developing  a  work- 
able program."  Bennett  Jan.  13  Indicated  he 
might  change  his  previous  stand:  "I'm  not 
opposed  to  truth  in  lending  unalterably," 
he  said.  "I'm  hoping  that  we  may  be  able 
to  get  a  bill  in  the  end  that  everybody  will 
be  able  to  live  with."  Bennett,  according 
to  one  of  his  aides,  opposes  disclosure  of  an 
annual  rate  In  loan  and  retail  contracts  and 
views  federal  credit  legislation  "from  a  busi- 
nessman's point  of  view." 

The  fuU  Committee,  according  to  one  of 
Proxmlre's  aides,  "will  be  easier"  if  S  5  gets 
out  of  the  Subcommittee.  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R  111.),  a  new  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, has  indicated  that  he  Is  In  favor 
of  credit  Information  disclosure  although  he 
opposed  the  Douglas  formula.  The  other  new 
member,  in  addition  to  Brooke  and  McGee 
who  are  both  on  the  Subcommittee,  is  Sen. 
WUliam  B.  Spong  Jr.  (D  Va.) ,  who  has  not 
taken  a  position  on  truth  In  lending. 

The  Senate  Itself  U  expected  to  pass  8  5  If 
It  gets  past  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee reportedly  favors  truth  in  lending.  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wright  Patman  (D  Texas) 
has  been  a  long-time  supporter  of  federal 
credit  regulation.  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan 
(D  Mo.),  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  also  supports  truth  In  lend- 
ing. Action  will  be  held  up,  a  Committee 
source  said,  until  the  Senate  acts  on  S  5. 
Business  positions 
The  organizations  representing  banks, 
finance  companies  and  retail  operations  say 
S  6  Is  not  the  compromise  Proxmlre  says  it 
It.  The  organizations  do  not  appear  to  have 
changed  their  opposition  to  statement  of  an 
annual  rate. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Bankers 
Assn.,  which  represents  98  percent  of  the 
nation's  commercial  banks,  said  there  has 
been  "very  little  change  (in  S  6)  In  terms  of 
practicality  and  workability."    Most  of  the 


groups  that  were  questioned  by  CQ  said  they 
agreed  with  the  principle  of  full  disclosure 
but  doubted  whether  an  annual  rate  was 
meaningful  or  necessary  for  the  consumer. 
A  representative  for  one  business  group  said 
that  about  15  financial  pressure  groups  have 
been  in  contact  to  discuss  their  approach  to 
the  bill  and  the  areas  open  to  compromise. 

A  representative  for  the  National  Con- 
sumer Finance  Assn.,  which  represents  small 
loan  and  industrial  loan  companies,  said  S  5 
"Isn't  materially  different  from  the  Douglas 
bill."  He  said  there  is  "no  truth  in  talking 
percentages"  to  the  consvmaer.  Another  re- 
taU  credit  lobbyist  predicted  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  would  "disrupt  or  destroy  the 
system  of  extending  credit."  He  compared 
the  provisions  of  S  6  to  wage-price  controls 
set  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  retail  organization.  Federated  De- 
partment Stores,  has  taken  a  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  truth-in-lending  although 
the  group  still  opposes  setting  a  blanket  an- 
nual rate  on  all  revolving  charge  accounts. 

MASSACHtJSETTS  LAW,  Mn-ITABT  Okder  Reqitire 
Credit  Information 
A  1966  order  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  two  laws  enacted  In  Massachusetts  re- 
quired the  dlscloeure  of  detailed  credit  In- 
formation to  persons  seeking  to  borrow  money 
or  to  obtain  goods  on  credit. 

However,  existing  regulation  of  credit  sales 
and  contract  loans  varied  widely  from  state 
to  state.  Texas  has  no  laws  to  regulate 
credit  sales.  Other  states  had  some  form  of 
credit  statute  covering  a  broad  range  of  lo&ns 
and  retail  credit  practices,  but  only  Massa- 
chusetts had  a  statute  as  Inclusive  as  the 
provision  of  S  5. 

Usury  lAWB.  Most  states  In  1967  had  laws 
limiting  to  6  percent  the  amount  of  Inte^st 
a  lender  could  charge.  The  usury  laws  were 
systematically  avoided  by  the  tise  of  discount 
rates  and  by  concealing  costs  in  other  ways. 
The  usury  laws  did  not  apply  to  open-end  or 
revolving  credit  on  which  finance  charges 
were  levied  according  to  the  time-price  doc- 
trine. 

Massachusetts  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Law.  The 
Massachusetts  General  Court  (legislature)  In 
1966  passed  two  laws  placing  strict  controls 
on  retail  credit  transactions  and  on  bank 
and  finance  company  practices.  The  laws  re- 
quired full  disclosure  of  the  dollar  cost  and 
the  annual  percentage  cost  of  the  credit. 
The  statute  governing  retaU  credit  also  set 
ceilings  for  finance  charges  In  contracts  writ- 
ten by  some  retail  outlets,  home  improve- 
ment salesmen  and  auto  agencies.  Exempted 
from  the  Act  were  revolving  credit  accounts: 
only  dollar  costs  were  required,  although  a 
celling  was  set  on  the  size  of  the  finance 
charges.  The  second  Act  extended  full  In- 
formation disclosure  requirements  to  cloeed- 
end  transactions  of  the  type  contracted  be- 
tween banks  and  borrowers;  no  maximum  was 
set  on  the  amount  of  interest  that  could  be 
charged. 

Both  statutes  received  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  General  Court  and  were  strongly 
backed  by  the  Consumers'  Council,  a  state 
agency.  One  of  the  Acts'  earUest  champions 
was  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R.,  Mass.),  then 
attorney  general  of  Massachusetts. 

Defense  Department  Order.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  May  2,  1966,  issued  a  direc- 
tive providing  that  aU  lenders  and  credit 
sellers  who  expected  to  use  military  chan- 
nels to  collect  debts  owed  to  them  by  serv- 
icemen, had  to  make  full  disclosure  of  the 
costs  of  the  loan  or  Installment  plan.  The 
dlscloeure  of  the  directive  outlined  Included 
both  the  dollar  cost  of  the  credit  extended 
and  an  "approximate  annual  rate." 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D  Wis.),  in  a  fioor 
speech  Jan.  31,  said  that  "no  undue  difficul- 
ties have  been  reported  In  the  Implementa- 
tion (by  private  lenders)  of  the  directive  or 
In  the  use  of  (the)  tables." 
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FTO  Otildea.  The  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
Blon  (FTC)  E>ec.  24.  1966,  Issued  a  list  of 
seven  guides  prepared  by  Its  staS  to  outline 
pre-sale  disclosure  "deemed  necessary"  for 
retail  credit  transactions.  The  guides  were 
released  for  the  benefit  of  the  credit  industry 
which  was  Invited  to  comment  on  them  be- 
fore a  March  24  deadline. 

The  seven  provisions  applied  only  to  Inter- 
state and  District  of  Columbia  sales  of  credit. 
The  guides  did  not  affect  charge  account 
credit  or  loans  from  finance  companies  and 
banks  covered  in  S  6.  One  of  the  guides  out- 
lined the  FTC's  interpretation  of  disclosure: 
the  cash  price  of  the  credit  but  not  the  an- 
nual cost  erpressed  as  a  percentage. 

Proposal  for  Uniform  State  Credit  Laws. 
The  National  Conference  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  a  50-year-old 
organization  which  drafted  model  laws  for 
state  legislatures,  began  in  1964  to  work  on  a 
credit  law  for  the  60  states.  One  member  of 
the  drafting  committee  told  CQ  March  29 
the  disclosure  provision  the  Commissioners 
were  working  on  Included  the  dollar  costs 
of  credit  extended  in  installment  sales  con- 
tracts and  In  revolving  credit  accounts.  One 
of  the  aims  of  the  Commissioners  reportedly 
was  to  avoid  statement  of  an  annual  rate. 
Consequently  the  Commissioners'  progress 
on  the  draft  law  was  being  closely  watched 
by  banking  and  retail  credit  organizations 
who  opposed  the  Proxmlre  bill. 

What's  m  a  Namx? 

Although  most  pieces  of  legislation  are 
given  uninteresting  and  sometimes  unde- 
scrlptlve  titles,  a  bill  will  emerge  from  tlme- 
to-Ume  with  a  name  carefully  designed  to 
enhance  its  prestige  and  popularity.  This 
frequently — but  not  always — occurs  with 
legislation  aimed  at  consumer  interests. 

One  of  the  better  known  cases  of  a  sweep- 
ing name  that  helped  push  through  Congress 
numerous  controversial  iwoposals  was  the 
Johnson  Administration's  war  on  poverty, 
enacted  in  1964  (S  2643— PL  88-452). 
Formally  known  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,"  the  omnibus  bill  In- 
cluded several  programs  that  bad  been  under 
Congressional  consideration  for  years. 
{1964  Almanac  p.  208) 

Two  1967  examples  were  requests  made  by 
President  Johnson  Feb.  16:  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967,  to  raise  standards  of  meat 
Inspection,  and  the  Fire  Safety  Act  of  1967, 
to  Increase  protection  against  fire  and  Im- 
prove fire- fighting  techniques.  {Weekly  Re- 
port p.  277,  281) 

Another  1967  case  In  point  was  the  truth - 
In-lending  proposal,  S  5.  The  89th  Congress 
enacted  a  bUl  (S  986— PL  89-765)  with  a 
similar  name,  truth-ln-packaglng.  which 
required  the  disclosure  of  certain  Informa- 
tion on  packages  usually  sold  In  supermar- 
kets and  drug  stores.  It  was  known  formally 
as  the  "Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act." 
{1966  Weekly  Report  p.  2635) 

Another  bill  enacted  by  the  89th  Oongreas 
(S  3298 — PL  89-766)  was  known  as  the 
"Child  Protection  Act."  It  extended  federal 
control  over  hazardous  substances.  (1966 
Weekly  Report  p.  2S89) 

Another  proposal  with  a  colorful  history 
of  names  was  the  legislation  to  allow  manu- 
facturers to  set  minimum  retail  prices  for 
their  goods.  This  legislation,  long  sought  by 
small  businesses  who  were  feeling  the  pinch 
of  competition  from  dlsco\mt  stores,  cur- 
rently Is  dormant. 

It  began  and  was  best  known  under  the 
name  of  "fair  trade"  legislation.  Its  pro- 
ponents later  changed  the  name  to  the  "Fair 
Competitive  Practices  Act"  and  later  to  the 
"Quality  StabUlzatlon  Act,"  Its  most  recent 
title.  At  one  point  there  were  reports  that 
the  name  would  be  changed  again,  this  time 
to  "Truth-ln-Prlclng."  Opponents  of  the 
legislation  never  were  troubled  by  the  name 
problem:   they  called  It  simply  price-fixing 


legislation.     (1963  Almanac  p.  530;  Congreu 
and  the  Nation  p.  450.) 


SUCCESS     COMES     IN     CANS     AND 
NOT  IN  CANNOTS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  In  South 
Dakota  we  are  developing  today  a  climate 
of  opinion  among  our  determined  people 
that  through  efforts  on  the  part  of  local 
commimity  leadership  we  can  bring 
growth  and  prosperity  to  our  new 
State.  We  are  a  sturdy  people  deter- 
mined to  build  our  State  on  a  sound  basis 
of  new  industry  and  new  opportunity. 

On  April  4,  1967,  in  an  address  before 
the  Industrial  Development  Seminar  in 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  the  vice  president  of 
Nettleton  College,  Mr.  Jerry  Simmons, 
presented  a  hard-hitting  address  on 
what  can  and  must  be  done  by  South 
Dakota  and  those  in  other  rural  States 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  Nation,  generally  in  order 
to  provide  economic  opportunities  for 
their  people  and  to  those  who  are  com- 
ing to  reside  and  work  In  our  State. 

South  Dakota  is  truly  the  land  of  In- 
finite variety  and  opportunity,  and 
through  the  leadership  being  develc4>ed 
in  every  community  we  are  determined 
to  become  a  showcase  of  opportunity  for 
all  to  observe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  address  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stjcckss  Comxb  n»  Cams  and  Not  iw  CanTs 

(By  Jerry  Simmons,  vice  president,  Nettleton 

College) 

SOtTTH    DAKOTA    MUST   rACE   THX    rACTS 

Several  years  ago  during  a  blizzard  a  man 
sat  down  in  front  of  a  pot  bellied  stove  and 
said.  "If  you  will  give  me  some  beat,  I  will 
put  some  wood  in."  He  froze  to  death.  This 
attitude  expresses  the  beliefs  of  some  of  the 
people  In  South  Dakota  when  It  comes  to 
developing  and  expanding  the  economy  of 
our  state. 

Economic  growth  In  South  Dakota  can 
come  from  only  two  sources.  One,  expansion 
and  growth  of  existing  South  Dakota  com- 
panies and.  two,  new  Industries  attracted 
to  the  state. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  crisscrossed 
back  and  forth  across  the  state  of  South  Da- 
kota organizing  and  Instructing  the  Dale 
Carnegie  Coxirsee,  in  over  forty  South  Dakota 
cities.  I  have  worked  face  to  face  with  over 
8.000  men  and  women.  One  question  comes 
up  over  and  over  and  over  again  and  It  Is, 
"How  can  we  get  Industry  to  oome  to  our 
town?"  ThU  comes  up  so  frequently  that  I 
have  created  a  talk  entitled.  "What  to  Do 
until  General  Motors  Arrives".  The  point  is 
obvious.  American  Industry  is  not  waiting 
breathlessly  to  rush  Into  South  Dakota  and 
biiild  large  plants.  We  must  recognize  many 
problems  and  take  many  steps  to  deserve 
economic  growth. 

We  must  recognize  that  80%  of  all  eco- 
nomic expansion  In  our  state  will  come  from 
businesses  already  here  and  already  In  opera- 
tion. W.  T.  Plnney,  Vice  President  of  Profit 
Counselors,  Inc..  Chicago,  said  at  a  Sioux 
Falls  Industrial  Developmenit  Fovindatlon 
meeting  a  few  years  ago,  "The  most  Impor- 
tant thing  to  do  Is  to  encourage  your  local 
companies  to  expand  and  better  serve  their 
customers."  Mr.  Plnney  went  on  to  point 
out  that  80%  of  all  growth  within  our  state 
must  come  from  within. 

In  short,  most  of  the  growth  In  South  Da- 
kota will  come  from  the  dreams,  imagination. 


vision,  work,  and  capital  of  the  men  and 
women  attending  this  seminar.  It  is  excit- 
ing and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  the  lead  off 
speaker  at  this  Important  meeting.  South 
Dakota  does  not  need  to  wait  one  more  sec- 
ond for  internal  growth.  This  is  something 
we  can  begin  working  on  today — now — re- 
member "now"  spelled  backwards  Is  "won". 
When  you  look  In  the  mirror  tomorrow  morn- 
ing you  are  looking  at  a  key  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  Economic  Development  team. 

There  are  impleasant  facts  that  must  be 
faced.  The  Image  of  South  Dakota  Is  dim. 
Recently,  the  North  Dakota  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  conducted  an  exten- 
sive study  about  the  image  of  North  Dakota. 
This  study  Is  significant  because  what  they 
learned  also  applies  to  South  Dakota. 
Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada  were  interviewed. 
27.1%  of  those  questioned  were  unable  to 
associate  South  Dakota  with  any  particular 
descriptive  word;  19  7o  associated  the  state 
with  the  Black  Hills;  T7c  said  they  thought 
of  Mount  Rushmore.  Other  respozxses  to 
South  Dakota  were  dry,  hunting,  badlands, 
plains.  Deadwood.  Indians,  cold,  snow,  warm, 
pheasants,  desolate,  lonely,  remote,  barren, 
monotonous,  and  desert.  The  conclusion  of 
this  study  and  others  is  Inescapable — South 
Dakota<Aas  much  work  to  do  In  developing  a 
favorable  picture  In  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Constantly  through  the  media,  locally  and 
nationally,  we  hear  references  to  our  cold 
weather,  snow,  and  wind. 

A  recent  headline  from  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus  Leader,  December  8,  1966,  said.  "South 
Dakota  Said  Worst  Culprit  In  Costly  Local 
Oovemment."  This  charge  was  made  by 
John  A.  Perkins,  President  of  the  University 
of  Delaware,  who  spoke  at  a  forum  of  the 
Conunlttee  for  Economic  Development.  He 
pointed  out  that  South  Dakota  had  more 
iinits  of  local  government  in  relation  to  pop- 
ulation than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
South  Dakota  has  162  persons  for  each  of  Its 
4,463  local  units.  To  put  it  bluntly.  Perkins 
said.  "You  are  taxing  yourselves  severely  to 
support  an  obsolete  system  of  local  govern- 
ment." He  also  pointed  out  that  South  Da- 
kota had  the  "doubtful  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  highest  In  the  nation  in  percent- 
age of  Its  total  per  capita  Income  paid  to 
state  and  local  government  treasuries.  In 
South  Dakota  it  was  16%  while  the  national 
average  Is  only  12.9%. 

On  February  1,  1967.  South  Dakota  Stale 
University's  publication,  "Alumnus",  con- 
tained an  article  by  John  P.  Henkrlckson.  t 
professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
which  said.  "While  South  Dakota  has  only 
.39%  of  the  nation's  population,  it  has 
4.89%  of  the  governmental  tmits.  These 
local  governmental  units  take  a  big  bite  out 
of  the  tax  pie." 

A  report  Issued  by  the  State  Resources  and 
Planning  Council  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  recently  pointed  out  these  facts:  the 
1960  census  showed  680,514  people  In  our 
state.  In  1930  the  state's  population  ww 
692,849.  In  short,  we  are  losing  people. 
Further,  a  disproportionate  segment  of  our 
population  today  Is  over  66  and  under  21 
and  that  the  men  and  women  in  the  30  to 
49  age  bracket  are  leaving  the  state  In  large 
numbers. 

This  report  further  pointed  out  that  one- 
third  of  the  state's  population  is  employed 
In  agriculture,  about  72.000  people.  By 
1970  that  figure  Is  expected  to  drop  to 
60,000  people  or  a  loss  of  12,000  people.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1966  issue  of  Sales  Manage- 
ment Magazine,  the  per  capita  annual  In- 
come rate  In  South  Dakota  was  81.863.00,  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  ThU  Is  because 
a  large  part  of  our  working  population  U 
employed  In  farming,  services  and  trade 
which  are  the  lowest  paying  sectors  In  our 
economy. 

Job   opportunities   are   not   plentiful  for 
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young  men  and  women  and  It  U  tragic  but 
true  that  only  1.3%  of  the  people  who  leave 
the  farms  stay  in  the  state. 

We  cannot  blame  the  young  people  for 
leaving  the  state  of  South  Dakota.  Sylvia 
Porter  reported  on  March  1,  1967,  in  her  na- 
tionally syndicated  colunm.  the  highest  pay- 
ing Jobs  in  the  United  States  are  in  cities  of 
one  million  or  more  in  population.  Sylvia 
Porter  puts  it  succinctly  when  she  says,  "You 
may  yearn  for  the  small  town,  its  cleaner 
air.  Ite  more  leisurely  pace,  and  all  the  rest. 
But  if  it's  top  pay  you  want  now,  come  to  the 
city,  yoimg  man,  oome  to  the  city." 

We  need  to  look  at  another  factor  and  that 
Is  the  future  of  the  small  towns  In  South 
Dakota.  Experts  tell  us  now  that  any  town 
under  600,  unless  it  has  a  very  unique  set  of 
circumstances,  will  disappear  from  the  face 
of  our  state  as  an  effective,  functioning  eco- 
nomic unit  within  the  next  few  years. 

Experts  writing  in  an  article  in  the  Sioux 
City  Journal,  Febniary  6.  1965,  stated  that. 
"Even  towns  under  2.500  are  In  serious  trou- 
ble In  the  future  and  most  of  the  com- 
munlUes  below  the  line  of  2,500  are  going  to 
lade  in  the  future."  They  explain  that  the 
reason  for  the  economic  village  has  vanished. 
Pour  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  are;  Henry 
Ford,  the  paved  highway,  the  Hereford  bull 
and  contract  harvesting. 

Henry  Ford  and  the  paved  road  have  made 
It  possible  for  the  farmer  to  shop  within  a 
large  radius  of  his  place.  The  Hereford  bull 
has  taken  marginal  land  out  of  crops  and  put 
It  Into  cattle.  Contract  harvesting  makes 
It  possible  for  corporate  farms  and  large  op- 
erators to  function. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  State  Planning 
Agency  by  the  State  Resources  Plaimlng 
Council  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota  It 
Is  pointed  out  "The  Dakotas  are  dependent 
upon  agriculture  as  their  leading  Job  sector 
In  the  clvlUan  labor  force.  Agriculture  Is  by 
far  the  lowest  paying  employment  sector, 
and  thus  pushes  the  Income  ratio  down  for 
the  state  of  South  Dakota.  The  heavy  de- 
pendence on  farming,  services  and  trade  ac- 
count for  71%  of  all  employment  in  the 
BUte  and  are  reflected  In  one  of  the  nation's 
lowest  per  capita  annual  income  rates." 

These  statistics  can  be  brought  to  Ufe  by 
a  conversation  I  had  In  Rapid  City  three 
months  ago  with  a  rancher-businessman 
from  a  snnall  town.  He  had  come  to  Rapid 
City  to  negoUate  the  dissoluUon  of  his  farm 
implement  business.  He  had  to  quit  because 
he  could  not  maintain  sufficient  inventory 
required  by  the  company's  naUonal  office. 
He  had  tried  for  many  years  to  stem  the  tide 
but  finally  had  to  quit.  He  made  a  statement 
that  everyone  should  keep  in  mind.  He  said, 
"you  know,  about  ten  years  ago  I  was  at  a 
town  meeting  where  most  of  our  leading  cit- 
izens were  present  and  a  few  of  us  were  try- 
ing to  promote  the  town.  But  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  'there  will  al- 
ways be  a ,' "  and  then  he  mentioned 

the  name  of  his  town.    This  town  is  slowly 
fading  away. 

I  have  created  a  community  growth  stim- 
ulator called  The  Community  Development 
Seminar,  its  purpose  Is  to  help  a  town 
«taulate  Its  development.  This  Seminar  has 
heen  presented  In  over  35  communities  In  the 
Midwest.  The  Seminar  requires  about  two 
hours  and  has  been  reasonably  effective. 
One  slogan  I  have  coined  Is  "There  wUl  al- 
ways be  a  Plalnvlew."  Feedback  telU  me 
that  this  slogan  la  used  when  negative  thlnk- 
era  stand  up  at  commimity  meetings  and 
Object  to  progress.  They  are  quickly  met 
*ith  the  statement,  "There  will  always  be  a 
Plalnvlew."  Of  course,  this  Is  not  true  be- 
cause many  South  Dakota  towns  will  fade 
away  in  the  next  few  years.  If  you  are  In- 
terested In  this  program  please  contact  me. 

eCONOMlC  CBOWTB  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IS  POSSIBLX 

iJ?**    t*^'*    '***■    "■«*    °o*    presented    as 
pomts  of  weakness  for  our  state  but  to  Indi- 


cate that  we  do  have  problems.  Frankly, 
they  should  give  us  the  courage  to  face  the 
facts  and  the  future.  When  the  valiant  men 
and  women  settled  South  Dakota  they  had 
greater  problems  than  we  are  facing  today. 
We  must  remember  that,  "There  are  no  dif- 
ficulties in  life — only  opportunities." 

What  we  need  U  plenty  of  "stug."  That  Is 
"guts"  spelled  backwards.  I  plan  to  stay  in 
South  Dakota  and  so  does  our  organization. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of  Interest  that  for 
nine  years  our  organization  has  led  the 
worldwide  Dale  Carnegie  organization  in  per 
capita  enrollments.  So  we  know  first  hand 
that  opportunities  exist  right  here  in  South 
Dakota. 

When  thinking  of  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  in  South  Dakota,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  snail  that  climbed  up  a  cherry  tree. 
A  sparrow  flew  by  and  asked  the  snail. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  The  snail  said,  "I 
am  going  to  the  top  of  the  tree  to  get  some 
cherries."  The  sparrow  flew  up  there,  looked 
around  and  noticed  that  there  were  only 
blossoms  and  flew  back  down  and  said,  "Silly 
snail,  there  are  no  cherries  up  there."  The 
snail's  answer,  really  is  the  answer  for  South 
Dakota.  "There  will  be  by  the  time  I  get 
there." 

Industrial  and  economic  growth  and  ex- 
pansion can  be  accomplished  in  South 
Dakota.  Success  does  come  in  cans  and  not 
In  can'ts.  Here  Is  a  partial  list  of  what  has 
been  done  In  the  last  several  years.  (Insert 
A.)  It  can  be  done — It  has  been  done.  This 
list  Is  Included  in  the  copy  of  this  talk 
Carry  It  back  to  City  Council  meetings 
Chamber  meetings  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment meeUngs  and  use  It  as  proof  of  growth 
In  the  great  state  of  South  Dakota.  This 
evidence  proves  that  economic  growth  is 
possible. 


HOW   TO   MAKX   YOUB   TOWN   GROW 

In  South  Etakota  we  have  to  work  dili- 
gently for  economic  and  Industrial  growth- 
one  person,  one  company  at  a  time.     A  sig- 
nificant example  of  thU  occurred  in  Greg- 
ory, South  Dakota,  a  few  months  ago      A 
doctor  was  driving  through  Gregory  on  his 
way  to  another  part  of  the  Midwest  looking 
for  a  community  in  which  to  place  his  prac- 
tice.   He  arrived  In  Gregory,  wanted  a  cup 
or  coffee,  and  stopped  at  the  bowling  alley 
He  menUoned  to  the  proprietor,  who  had  en- 
gaged him  In  a  friendly  conversation,  that 
he  was  planning  to  open  up  a  practice.    The 
proprietor     immediately    excused     himself 
went  to  a  telephone,  called  up  two  members' 
of  the  local  Industrial  Development  Corpo- 
ration and  they  came  down  to  the  bowline 
alley  immediately  and  began  talking  to  him 
They  persuaded  him  to  stay  in  Gregory  over 
night.     Soon   they  helped  him  with  some 
financing  and  today  this  man  and  hU  family 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity of  Gregory.    ThU  U  what  It  takes  to 
get  action.     Thu  U  significant  because  the 
people  In  Gregory  did  not  wait  for  some- 
thing   to    happen,    they    made    It    happen 
There  U  no  sense  In  denying  the  basic  chal- 
lenges of  South  Dakota.    We  must  start  Im- 

f.'i^l^u^.^u."^^^^  "•'  ^^'^  W«  °^"«t  remem- 
ber that  life  does  not  always  consUt  of  hold- 
ing a  good  hand  but  in  playing  a  bad  hand 
?::»;  A  little  bit  of  thU  philosophy  m^? 
be  utilized  by  all  of  us  here  In  South  Dakota 

On  the  other  hand,  there  U  a  town  In 
South  Dakota  that  has  a  smaU  company 
IV"  "if^^^a^tures  a  product  that  has  great 
potential.  Unfortunately,  thU  company  U 
under  capitalized  and  needs  help  and  sup- 
port. The  other  day  I  was  in  thU  town 
and  one  of  the  leading  businessmen  asked 
me  thU  question.  "How  do  we  get  indusfaTr 
into  our  town?"  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  get  a  group  of  businessmen  together,  form 
an  Industrial  Corporation  and  help  a  strue- 
gllng  local  Industry.  He  did  not  realize  that 
80%  of  all  growth  must  come  from  within. 

Here  are  the  steps  that  any  town  in  South 
Dakota  must  foUow  If  It  U  to  develop  Its 
potential : 


Step  1.  Each  community  must  decide  If 
It  wants  economic  and  industrial  growth. 

Step  2.  EstablUh  an  action  committee  to 
Implement  the  decisions  in  favor  of  economic 
growth. 

Step  3.  Form  a  Community  Development 
Corporation  or  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Step  4.  Conduct  a  survey  of  the  commu- 
nity to  determine  the  assets  and  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  community  and  formulate  a  pro- 
gram of  Improvement,  with  priorities  lUted. 

Step  5.  Conduct  a  conununlty  data  audit 
to  determine  what  the  community  has  to 
offer  in  terms  of  power,  water,  schools,  etc. 

Step  6.  The  Community  Development 
Corporation  must  obtain  at  least  one  good 
Industrial  site. 

Step  7.  AssUt  and  aid,  in  whatever  means 
are  necessary,  deserving  local  Industry. 

Step  8.  Prepare  a  prospectus  on  the  com- 
munity that  Is  ready  at  all  times  to  present 
to  prospects  Interested  In  locating  in  your 
town. 

Step  9.  Sell  the  community  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

If  there  U  any  doubt  that  thU  system 
works.  I  suggest  that  you  make  a  personal 
visit  to  Rapid  City,  Watertown,  Hoven,  Mo- 
brldge,  or  other  dynamic  communities  in  our 
state.  They  are  getting  the  Job  done.  Their 
story  and  their  accomplUhments  are  inspira- 
tional and  prove  growth  U  possible. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  STATE  GROW 

There  are  many  specific  actions  that  you 
and  I  can  take  to  start  selling  South  Dakota 
first  to  ourselves  and  then  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  For  example,  according  to  Pur- 
chasing and  Printing  Supply  located  in  the 
South  Dakota  State  Capitol  building,  only 
570  South  Dakota  flags  have  been  sold  in 
the  last  nine  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  only  been  in  the  last  nine  months  that 
you  could  even  buy  a  South  Dakota  flag  from 
an  agency  of  our  government.  As  you  travel 
around  our  state  you  do  not  see  many  South 
Dakota  flags.  Therefore,  I  suggest  right  now 
that  every  person  at  thU  meeting  purchase 
a  South  Dakota  flag  and  put  it  In  your  place 
of  business.  At  Nettleton  College  in  Sioux 
FalU  we  have  a  South  Dakota  flag  in  our 
office  lobby. 

ThU  may  be  a  project  for  the  State  Indus- 
trial Development  Expansion  Agency  or  some 
other  state  organization  to  put  on  a  first 
class  promotion  of  the  sale  of  South  Dakota 
flags.  They  are  beautiful,  meamngful  and 
will  help  to  sell  the  state. 

Another  way  that  we  can  dramatize  ottr 
stete  U  by  South  Dakota  gift  giving.  The 
next  time  you  think  of  a  gUt  for  a  birthday 
graduation,  anniversary,  wedding  or  any  oth- 
er purpose,  give  a  made  In  South  Dakota 
gift.  There  are  over  25  companies  In  South 
Dakota  that  manufacture  products  suitable 
for  gift  giving.  Here  U  a  dUplay  of  some  of 
their  advertUlng  pieces.  These  gifts  Include 
Jewelry,  toys,  foods,  candles,  novelties,  etc 
For  example.  Just  recently  the  Commerdai 
State  Bank  in  Wagner.  South  Dakota,  did  a 
favor  for  our  organization  and  we  sent  them 
a  box  of  Butter  Brickie  Candy  Bars,  manu- 
factured by  Fenn  Brothers,  Inc..  Sioux  Falls 
and  on  our  card  we  put,  "Made  In  South 
Dakota".  Bob  Wheeler  of  the  Wheeler  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Lemmon,  South  Da- 
kota, sent  me  these  stones  and  gifts  that  are 
manufactured  by  his  organization  and  make 
excellent  gifts  to  give  to  people. 

ThU  phrase  should  be  \ised  over  and  over 
again,  "Made  In  South  Dakota."  Included 
In  thU  talk  U  a  Ust  that  you  can  use  for 
au  your  gift  giving  in  the  future.  It  tells 
you  the  name  of  the  company,  the  product 
the  owner,  address  and  the  dty.  I  hereby 
propose  that  seme  organization  In  the  state 
of  South  Dakote  form  a  gift  councU  to  pro- 
mote "Made  In  South  Dakota"  gifts  The 
advantage  U  that  gifts  can  be  easily  dU- 
trlbuted  across  South  Dakota  and  across  the 
nation. 
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Another  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  to  talk 
about  our  state  with  pride.  When  I  at- 
tended Northweetem  University  my  room- 
mate, John  McClaugherty,  was  from  Prince- 
ton, West  Virginia.  Whenever  people  asked 
him  where  he  was  from,  he  always  said, 
"West,  by  Ood,  Virginia"  and  he  was  proud 
of  It.  No  one  ever  had  any  doubt  about 
his  state. 

In  the  military  service  if  you  asked  any 
of  these  West  Virginians  where  they  were 
from  they  always  gave  the  same  answer. 
Perhaps  we  should  start  a  campaign  In  South 
Dakota  saying  that  "We  are  from  South,  by 
God,  Dakota".  It  Is  unfortunate  that  cowboy 
and  Indian  plots  dominate  television  and 
movies  today.  This  makes  our  Job  of  selling 
South  Dakota  difficult.  Pew  IndusUles  are 
attracted  by  a  potential  plant  site  on  "Boot 

HIU". 

Frankly,  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
some  of  the  people  In  our  state  quesOoned 
the  use  of  "The  Proud  State"  slogan.  One 
InfluenUal  lady  In  our  state  said,  "Why,  the 
synonyms  of  proud  are  arrogant,  a  belief  In 
one's  superiority,  lofty  self-respect,  etc." 
She's  absolutely  correct.  That  Is  exactly 
why  we  should  use  the  word  "Proud". 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Texan  who  was 
modest,  bashful,  reluctant  to  boast,  brag 
and  shout  about  his  state?  I  say  the  Ume 
has  come  for  us  to  do  the  same  and  declare 
to  aU  who  win  hear  It,  whether  they  want 
to  or  not,  that  South  Dakota  Is  the  "Proud 
State". 

Each  business  organization  should  take 
some  special  action  to  promote  our  sUte. 
For  example,  the  Nettleton  CoUeges  have 
made  a  commercial  arrangement  with  WNAX 
Eadlo  to  broadcast  ten  minutes  a  day  from 
a  studio  located  in  our  college.  The  pro- 
gram wUl  be  entlUed,  "The  Notebook ',  from 
Sioux  Falls.  I  wlU  be  the  editor  of  the  pro- 
gram and  responsible  for  the  program.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  bring  the  story 
of  Sioux  Palls  and  South  Dakota  to  the  five 
state  area  of  WNAX  and  Its  four  mUUon 
people  who  are  covered  by  this  broadcast 
media.  This  program  will  help  sell  the  bene- 
fits of  South  Dakota  to  millions  of  people 
In  our  neighboring  states.  Each  one  of  us 
must  take  a  personal  responsibility  for  sell- 
ing our  state. 

A    TIRED    SOtTTH    DAKOTAN 

I  am  a  tired  South  Dakotan.  I  am  tired 
of  people  not  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween North  and  South  Dakota.  I  am  tired 
of  people  talking  about  our  blizzards  and  eold 
weather.  I  am  tired  of  going  to  national 
meetings  year  after  year  and  having  people 
ask  me  where  I'm  from — five  times.  I  am 
tired  of  turning  on  the  radio  and  having 
people  on  national  quiz  shows  say,  "Oh  yes. 
hf^w's  the  snow  out  there?" — in  the  middle 
of  July  to  contestants  who  are  from  South 
Dakota.  I  am  ttred  of  listening  to  people  In 
South  Dakota  say,  "How  do  we  get  Industry 
Into  our  town?"  I  am  tired  of  hearing  people 
Bay  at  meeting  after  meeting,  "There  wUl 
always  be  a  Plalnvlew."  I  am  tired  of  hear- 
ing people  in  our  towns  say,  "Why  doesnt 
the  state  of  South  Dakota  do  something  to 
attract  Industry  Into  our  stote?"  I  am  tired 
of  listening  to  btiainessmen  complain  about 
business  when  they  refuse  to  advertise  and 
modernize  themselves  and  their  buslneeseB. 
I  am  tired  of  our  political  parties  blaming 
each  other  for  our  state's  problems.  In  short, 
I  am  Just  plain  tired  of  inaction,  conserva- 
tism, negativism,  pessimism,  and  lack  of 
imagination. 

The  time  is  here  for  lis  to  convince  our- 
selves first,  our  state  second,  and  our  nation 
third,  that  South  DakoU  has  great  potenUal. 

Most  of  the  advantages  and  strong  selUng 
points  that  we  have  in  South  Dakota  the 
good  Lord  gave  to  us.  The  favorable  climate, 
water  recreation  areas,  space,  clean  air,  few 
problems  of  social  \inrest,  lack  of  traffic  con- 
gestion.   Perhaps  because  all  of  these  were 


given  to  us  we  take  them  for  granted.  We 
have  the  finest  advertising  program  In  the 
world  In  our  Badlands,  Black  HUls  and  Great 
Lakes  of  South  Dakota.  Many  states  have 
done  a  lot  more  with  a  lot  less  than  we  have. 
Now  it  is  oiir  turn  to  do  something.  The 
faces  of  Mount  Rushmore  in  themselves  will 
not  attract  Industry  Into  the  state  of  South 
Dakota.  Business  goes  where  it  can  make 
a  profit,  distribute  products,  find  labor,  and 
be  appreciated. 

Everyone  must  take  the  responsibility  of 
doing  a  better  Job  of  selling  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  and  our  Individual  towns. 
For  many  of  you  here  today  your  towns'  very 
exlsteuce  depends  on  whether  or  not  in  the 
next  few  years  you  replace  the  shrinking  agri- 
cultural activity  with  local  Industries. 

The  challenge  Is  clear.  It's  exciting,  and 
the  stakes  are  high.  South  Dakota  In  gen- 
eral and  many  of  our  towns  In  particular  are 
at  the  crossroads.  There  will  not  always  be 
a  Plalnvlew  for  many  of  our  towns.  The 
time  has  come  to  act.  Here  is  a  favorite 
quotation:  It  Is  entitled,  "Victory". 

"You  are  the  man  who  used  to  boast 

That  you'd  achieve  the  uttermost,  some  day. 

You  merely  wished  a  show,  to  demonstrate 

How  much  you  know 

And  prove  the  distance  you  can  go  .  .  . 

Another  year  we've  Just  passed  through. 

What  new  Ideas  came  to  you?     How  many 

Big  things  did  you  do? 

T^me  .  .  .  left  twelve  fresh  months  in  your 
care 

How  many  of  them  did  you  share 

With  opportunity  and  dare  again 

Where  you  so  often  missed? 

We  do  not  find  you  on  the  list  of  Makers 
Good. 

Explain  the  fact! 

Ah  no,  'twas  not  the  chance  you  lacked. 

As  usual — you  failed  to  ACT!" 
That's  the  situation  in  South  Dakota  to- 
day. Men  don't  fall,  they  give  up  trying. 
We  have  a  great  opportunity,  we  have  plenty 
of  raw  material  to  work  with,  we  have  plenty 
of  advantages  in  our  favor.  Remember  "Suc- 
cess Comes  In  Cans  and  Not  In  Can'ts." 

PARTIAL    Cirr    LIST     AVAILABLK    FROM     SOUTH 
DAKOTA    MANUFACTURERS 

Big  Stone  Cheese  Factory,  Italian  Cheese, 
Lloyd  Hughes,  Manager,  Big  Stone  City, 
South  Dakota,  57216. 

South  Dakota  Pheasant  Company,  Dressed 
Pheasants,  David  D.  Suter,  Owner,  220  East 
5th,  Canton,  South  Dakota  57013. 

Kustom  Kraft  Corporation,  Black  Walnut 
serving  and  decorative  accessories,  salad 
bowls,  servers,  trays,  candle  holders,  book- 
ends,  etc.,  John  C.  Salmon,  President,  Box 
467,  Edgemont,  South  Dakota  67735. 

Custer  Toy  Company.  Wooden  games  and 
toys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  Carlson,  Owners, 
Box  376,  Hill  City,  South  Dakota  67746. 

Lux  Candle  Comptmy,  Inc.,  100%  beeswax 
candles,  pyrex  glass  followers,  100%  St  61% 
beeswax  sanctuary  lights,  lighting  tapers, 
charcoal,  Incense  and  non-beeswax  products, 
Ipswich,  South  Dakota  57451. 

Wheeler  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
Genuine  stone  Jewelry,  R.  B.  Wheeler,  Presi- 
dent, 311  8th  Street,  East,  Lemmon,  South 
Dakota  57638. 

Valley  Queen  Cheese  Factory,  Inc.,  Butter, 
cheese  (colby,  Cheddar),  dried  whey,  other 
dairy  products,  Alfred  Gonzenbach,  Presi- 
dent, MUt>ank,  South  Dakota  67252. 

76  Rock  Shop,  Rough  and  polished  rock, 
plastic  embedding,  Ed  Kruse,  Owner,  68  North 
Main,  P.  O.  Box  444,  Deadwood,  South  Da- 
kota 57732. 

Thorpe  (F.  L.)  and  Company,  Original 
Black  Hills  Gold  Jewelry,  C.  W.  Waters,  Man- 
ager, 650  Main,  Deadwood,  South  Dakota 
67732. 

Rlngneck  Ranch,  Chicks,  dressed  pheas- 
ants, mallard  ducks  and  chukar  partridge, 
Ernest  Ylltalo,  Owner,  Frederick,  South  Da- 
kota 67441. 


Hoven  Dairy  Corporation,  Cheese  in  bulk 
style,  Jerome  Hageman,  Hoven,  South  Da- 
kota 67450. 

Gladys  Ceramics,  Ceramics,  Gladys  F.  Wai, 
Co-owner,  Manager,  Keystone,  South  Dakota 
57761. 

Struck  By  The  Ree  Enterprises,  Souvenir 
Items,  Indian-made,  Mr.  Sellx,  Manager, 
Marty,  South  Dakota  67361. 

Schad's  Bakery,  Bread  and  other  baker; 
products,  Wayne  P.  Schad,  Owner,  216  Mais, 
Mllbank,  South  Dakota  57262. 

Product  Miniature  Of  South  Dakota,  Inc., 
Molded  plastic  products  and  custom  molded 
parts,  toys,  W.  E.  Ford,  President,  Mobrldge, 
South  Dakota  57601. 

The  Agate  Shop,  Jewelry,  cabochons,  novel- 
ties. Herald  A.  Krebs,  Owner,  Qulnn,  South 
Dakota  67775. 

Black  Hills  Jewelry  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Black  Hills  Gold  Jewelry,  Ivan  K. 
Landstrom,  President,  700  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  57701. 

Jones  Agate  Shop,  Custom  cutting  and 
polishing  of  native  stones,  hand  carved  red- 
wood signs,  C.  A.  Jones,  Owner,  2512  Prairie, 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  67701. 

Fenn  Bros.,  Inc.,  Candy,  Ice  cream  flavor- 
ing, candy  bars.  Ice  cream  and  dairy  product*, 
H.  R.  Scheld,  President,  114-128  East  Tenth 
Street,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  67102. 

Kerslake  (J.  W.)  Company,  PVults  and 
fiavors  for  Ice  cream  manufacturers,  bakertet, 
soda  fountains,  J.  W.  Kerslake,  President, 
800  S.  Van  Eps  Avenue,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota  57104. 

Merrlgan  Marble  Manufacturing,  Cultured 
marble  products  as  wall  and  floor  tile,  tablet, 
vanities,  etc.,  decorative  wall  plaques  and 
Statues,  Ricky  Merrlgan,  Owner,  Box  137, 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota  57069. 

Oglala  Sioux  Arts  and  Crafta  Shop,  Pottery, 
beadwork,  leather  work.  Miss  Ella  Irving, 
Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  57770. 

Black  Hills  Cheese  Company,  Cheddv 
Cheese,  Gerald  L.  Perkins,  Manager,  Route  3. 
Rapid  City.  South  Dakota  57701. 

Black  Hills  Novelty  &  Gift,  Statuary  and 
art  goods,  wall  plaques,  etc.,  Ross  E.  Sobek, 
Owner,  Box  1925,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 
57701. 

Ellker  (Dale)  Jewelry,  Jewelry,  Dale  Eliker, 
Owner,  1001  W.  16th  Street,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota  67104. 

Heldt's  Tanning-Manufacturing  Company, 
Tanning  and  manufacturing  of  deerskin 
gloves,  Jackets,  etc.,  also  manufacture  of  re- 
loading components,  Walt  Heldt,  Owner.  8881 
W.  12th  Street,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakots 
67606. 

Neugebauer  Jewelry,  Gold  Jewelry  and 
stone  and  gem  cutting.  G.  Neugebauer, 
Owner,  Sturgis,  South  Dakota  57786. 

Webstar  Creamery  Company.  Butter,  Her- 
bert Hortar,  President,  26  E.  6tb  Street, 
Webstar,  South  Dakota  67274. 

NXW    INDCSTRICS 1987-JAN.    1,    1»67 

This  listing  of  new  Industries  has  been 
compiled  in  the  IJ>X.A.  office.  The  boutcm 
of  information  are  newspaper  announce- 
ments and  In-plant  visits  by  I.D.E.A.  staff. 
This  compilation  Is  not  complete  but  can  be 
viewed  as  an  effort  to  document  economic 
development  activities  In  South  Dakota. 
These  figures  are  not  known  to  Include  ex- 
pansions In  existing  South  Dakota  ccm- 
ponies,  of  which  there  are  substantial  num- 
bers. 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen  Block  Company,  Cement  Blocto, 
6  employees. 

Craven  Welding  Shop,  Haystack  Moven. 
10  employees. 

Dixie  Cream  Do  Nut  Shop,  Bakery  Prod- 
ucts, 8  employees. 

Fiasco  Body  &  Equipment  Shop,  Truck 
Bodies,  9  employees. 

Milbrandt  ft  Grota.  Metal  Work,  11  «•»• 
ployees. 
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Luster-Rock  Mfg.  Company,  Construction 

Material,  2  em^oyees                  .         ^     ^.  Farmers  Dairy  Produce,  Powdered  Milk,  41 

Academy  Trophy  &  Engraving.  Trophies,  employees 

Engraving,  2  employees.  Freeman  Fertilizer  Company,  Fertilizer,  3 

Crest  Homes,  Home  Components,  12  em-  employees. 

ployees.                                        „^     ,    ..  „  Farbest  Egg  Division,  Egg  Processing,   15     emolovees 

Sun    Valley   Marble    Mfg.    Oo.,   Imitation  employees.                                                                  uoxpioyees. 


Uobridge 
Products  Miniature,  Plastic  Toys,  30  em- 
ployees. 

Philip 
Wlck-O-Matlc  Oiler  Co.,  Picnic  Tables,  6 


Pierpont 

Trl-County  Cheese  Company,  Install,  Oper- 
Anhydrous   Ammonia  Plant,   Fertilizer,  2     ate  and  slicing,  packing,  12  employees, 
employees. 


'     li 

K,  Creaui, 


Gregory 

Rosebud  Planing  Mill,  General  MlUwork,  2 
employees. 

Gettysturg 

Harrison  Ice  &  Locker  Plant,  Meat  Process- 
ing, 4  employees. 

Potter  County  News,  Commercial  Printing, 
4  employees. 

Mrs.  Cavanaugh's  Candy,  Confectionery,  7 
employees. 

Greenwood 

Electro-tech,  Electronic  Assembly,  25  em- 
ployees. 

Groton 

Groton    Redl-Mlx,    Redl-Mlx    Concrete,   2 
employees. 

Huron 


Marble,  12  employees. 

Alceater 
Pete's  Produce,  Bulk  Fertilizer,  3  employ- 
ees. 

Alcester  Mfg.  Compcmy,  Space  Heaters,  5 
employees. 

Traction  Boosters,  Inc.,  Furnaces,  11  em- 
ployees. 

Arlington 

Paul's  Hatchery  St.  Mobile  Milling,  Mobile 
Milling,  Hataherles  chicks,  10  employees. 

Bath 
Lang  German   Sausage   Kiteheo,  Sausage, 
1  employee. 

Beresford 

M  &  M  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cat  Washers, 
etc..  8  employees. 

Sioux  Steam  Cleaner,  Cleaning-Heating 
Equip.,  17  employees. 

Belle  Fourche 
Belle  Fourche  Dairy,  Milk,  Creatii,  Butter, 

5  employees. 

Big  Stone  City 

Big  Stone  City  Cheese  Co.,  Cheese,  70  em- 
ployees. 

Britton 

Aadland-BcUrd  Mfg.,  Feeder  Racks,  8  em- 
ployees. 
Parmer  Union  Central  Exchange,  Fertilizer, 

6  employees. 

Brookings 

Larson  Mfg.  Company,  Aluminum  Comb. 
Windows,  20  employees. 

The  Advertiser.  Advertising  Printing,  8 
employees. 

Julian's  Pastry  Shop,  Bread,  Pastries.  9  em- 
ployees. 

Cooper's  Batahery,  Hatcheries  chicks,  2  em- 
ployees. 

Gross   Cabinet   Shop,    Woodworking   etc., 

7  employees. 

Burfce 
Burke  Cheese  Co.,  Cheese,  3  employees. 
Canton 

Otis  Radio  Shop,  T.  V.  Colls,  136  eo^loyees.  """."pi; "  ^ "  «— ",,  ^        ^^  Concrete  Manufacturing,  Pre-Cast 

Hunting  Unlimited,  Inc.,  Electrtc  HunUng  19  employees.  Concrete.  8  employees. 

Equip..  4  employees.  Moaxaon  ^  ^  ^  Manufacturing,  Heating,  Alr-Cond., 

Farmers  Coop  Lockers,  Meat  Processing,  3  Midland  Chemical,  Deodorant  Blocks,  21  7  employees, 

employees.  employees.  Modern  Press,  Inc.,  Printing,   PubUshlng, 

Sioux  Valley  News,  Inc.,  Commercial  Print-  Martin  35  employees, 

ing,  11  employees.  Mueller's  Feed  Mill,  Rolling  Grain,  6  em-  S  &  H  Manufacturing  Co.,  Farm  imple- 

K    &    R    Industries,    Concrete    Flnlshln*  ployees.  ments,  50  employees. 

Equip..  26  employees.  Meckling  Sioux   Valley   Coop,   Dried   Milk,   68   em- 

Carthage  Sioux  Alfalfa  Meal  Co.,  Alfalfa  Dehydra-  ployees. 

Hendrlx  Mfg.  Company,  Display;  Racks,  2  tlon,  10  employees.  Ace  Neon  Sign  Mfg.  Co.,  Neon  Signs,   7 

j  Milbank 


Pine  Ridge 
Wrlght-McGlll,  Fishing  Lures,  300  employ- 
ees. 

Rapid  City 
C.  P.  Clare  Company,  Swltehes,  Relays,  110 
employees. 

Midwest  Clrculte,  Printed  Circuit  Boards, 
100  employees. 

Rushmore      Manufacturing,      Auto-Maid 
Vacuums,  45  employees. 

Sand.  Inc.,  Silica  Sand,  11  employees. 
Black   Hills   Cheese   Company,   Cheese,   5 
employees. 

Plalnes    Manufacturing    Company,    Truck 
Bodies,  10  employees. 

Johnson  Machines  Inc.,  Automotive  Ma- 
chines, 27  employees. 
Rushmore  Manufacturing,  Mobile  Homes, 
Barnes  Packing  Company,  Cattle  Slaugh-     *5  employees, 
tering,  50  employees.  Brodsky's  Red-E-Mix,  Concrete  Products,  5 

Planery's  Inc.,  Meat  Packing.  20  employees,     employees. 

Raven  Industries,  Sewn  Producte,  180  em-         S  &  L  Mlllwork,  General  Mlllwork,  5  em- 
ployees, ployees. 

Peavey  Seed  Company,  Sfeed  Processing,  14         ^    Products    &    Chemicals,    Compressed 
employees  Liquid  Oxygen,  20  employees. 

Huron    Tank   &   Culvert;   Company,   Steel         ^^PP  Manufacturing  Co.,  Truck  Boxes,  4 
Culverts,  23  employees.  employees. 

Terrace   Park    Dairy,   Milk   Production,   8  saum 

employees.  Salem  Concrete,  Redl-Mlx  Concrete,  3  em- 

P  &  H  Brown  Printing   Company,  Com-  P'^®**',     »,       ,    *  -         ^         «„ 
merclal  Printing.  8  employees.  ^"'^     Manufacturing     Co..     Farm     Ma- 
Cook    Seed    CO.,    Bluegrass    Processing,    4  chlnery,  30  employees, 
employees.  Selby 

Irene  Equity-Union   Fertilizer   Plant,   Fertilizer 

Riley  Company,  Feed  Processing,  7  employ-  Blending,  12  employees, 

ees.  Scotland 

Kennebec  ScoUand  Creamery  Coop,  Dairy  Producte, 

Farmers   Union    Coop,    Bulk  Fertilizer.   8  14  employees, 

employees.  Sioux  Falls 

Lake  Norden  Gabel  Tank  Company,  Fabricated  Metal,  11 

Farmers  Coop,  Dried  Milk,  6  employees.  employees. 

Lemmon  Sioux  Valley  Hatehery,  Egg  Processing,  9 

Wheeler  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stone  Jewelry,  ^^^^Z^n 

Madison 


employees. 

Chamberlain 

Chamberlain  Water  Co.,  Inc.,  Soft  Drinks,  employees. 

16  employees.  Valley  Queen  Cheese  Co.,  Butter,  Cheese,  63 

Riverside  Dairy,   Ice-Cream,   Milk,   3  em-  employees 

P'°yeea-  Miller 

"*  ^  Trl-State  Insulation,  Altmiinum  Awnings, 

Custer  Lumber  Company,  Sawmill,  36  em-     33  employees. 

Mission 

Rosebud  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plastic  Coun- 


employees. 

Greenlee  Packing  Company,  Dressed  Beef, 
Milbank  Creamery  Company,  Mfg.  Ice,  4     110  employees. 

Sturgia 
Sturgis  Dairy  Corporation,  Cheese,  5  em- 


ployees. 

Custer  TOy  Corporation,  Toys,  6  employees. 
Clear  Lake 

Five  Star  Dalryland,*  Receiving  MUk  Plant, 
2  employees. 

De  Smet 

De  Smet  Manufacturing  Co.,  Commercial 
Windows,  6  employees 

De  Smet  Rendering  Company,  (grease.  In 
edible  Tallow,  20  employees. 

Elk  Point 

Load    King    Trailer    Company,    Lowboys, 
Dump  Trucks,  49  employees 


T 


ters,  31  employees. 

Mitchell 

Dakota  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trall-Eze,   20 
employees. 

Dakota  Redl-Mlx.  Concrete,  7  employees. 

Bauer-King  Dental  Studio,  Crown  Ceram- 
ics, 4  employees. 

Palace  Windows.  Combination  Screens,  8 
employees. 

Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company,  Soft  Drinks, 
12  employees. 


ployees. 

robor 

Clmpl  Produce  Sc  Marketing,  Inc.,  Fertilizer, 
4  employees. 

Tripp 
Hattendorf  Construction  Co.,  Masonry,  16 
employees. 

Volga 

Farmers  Coop  Creamery,  Dairy  Producte,  40 
employees. 

Watertoum 

Balslger  Bakery  Company,   Bakery  Prod- 
ucte, 12  employees. 

Minnesota-Dakota  Egg  Company,  Egg  Shell 
Processing,  21  employees. 

Tlmmerman  Woodworking  Co.,  Cablnete,  7 
employees. 
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Hill  Packing  Company,  Pet  Food,  13  em- 
ployees. 

Dakota  Midwest  Supply  Co.,  Oopher  Killing 
Prod.,  11  employees. 

South  Dakota  Concrete  Products,  Concrete 
Products,  51  employees. 

American  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Concrete 
Wash  Mach.,  4  employees. 

Oator  Manufacturing  Co.,  Truck  Hoists,  4 
employees. 

Quadee  Rubber  Company,  Molded  Rubber 
Products,  200  employees. 

Chlckasha  Mobile  Homes,  Mobile  Homes, 
140  employees. 

Wakonda 

McCauley-Madlson  Corporation,  Travel 
Trailers,  9  employees. 

Wesaington  Springs 
Wesslngton  Springs  Cheese  Co.,  Cheese,  6 
employees. 

Woltey 
Larson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tractor  Caba 
Air  Condt.,  6  employees. 

Yankton 

Dale  Electronics,  Electronics  Components, 
310  employees. 

Mectronlcs  Inc.,  Electronic  Components,  95 
employees. 

Kolberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Heavy  Equip- 
ment, 72  employees. 

Stahr  Line  Boat  Mfg.  Company,  Boats,  4 
employees. 

Yankton  Neon  Sign  Company,  Neon  Signs, 
3  employees. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  HAVE  LONG  HIS- 
TORY AS  PROPER  SUBJECT  MAT- 
TER OP  TREATIES — LIV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  unequivocal  proponent  of  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions, I  have  frequently  been  con- 
fronted with  the  argument  that  conven- 
tions on  human  rights  are  not  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  treatsrmaking  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  there  Is 
both  abimdant  historical  and  legal  prece- 
dent for  U.S.  ratification  of  Human 
Rights  Conventions. 

Human  rights  were  very  much  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  international  treaty 
process  as  early  as  the  17th  century. 
The  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  negotiated  at 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  In  1648, 
guaranteed  for  all  the  Germanles  the 
equality  of  rights  for  people  of  both  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths. 

Later  In  that  same  century,  the  Treaty 
of  Breda  saw  the  extension  of  freedom 
and  equality  to  Roman  Catholics  by 
Protestant  princes. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1815  ex- 
tended the  principle  of  religious  freedom 
and  political  equality  to  many  cantons  of 
Switzerland  and  protected  the  equality 
of  Christian  religions  In  Germany. 

Four  different  treaties  and  conferences 
of  the  19th  century  affirmed  and  reaf- 
firmed the  outlawing  of  slavery.  In  fact, 
105  years  ago  in  1862,  the  United  States 
entered  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  immediate  suppression  and  ultimate 
elimination  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  treaties  concluding  World  War  I — 
Involving  Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Iraq — 
guaranteed  full  equality  for  the  citizens 
of  those  nations  irrespective  of  birth, 
nationality,  race,  or  religion. 

The  United  States  has  both  historical 


and  legal  precedent  for  the  ratification  of 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

The  Convention  on  Slavery  is  a  sup- 
plementary convention,  supplementing 
the  Convention  on  Slavery  signed  by  the 
United  States  during  the  administration 
of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  ratified  by  the 
United  States  during  the  Presidency  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  United  Nations  was  a  further  ful- 
fillment rather  than  an  innovating  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  collective 
efforts  for  protecting  hiunan  rights  and 
insuring  human  dignity. 

The  Senate  can  take  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  full  Implementation  and  full 
realization  of  human  rights  for  all  hu- 
man beings  by  ratifying  the  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 


HEARINGS   OPEN  ON  TRUTH   IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  April  13.  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Subcommittee  opened  hearings 
on  S.  5,  the  truth  in  lending  bill.  On 
that  same  day,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  £in  excellent  front-page  article 
regarding  the  bill  and  its  prospects  for 
passage  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tkixinc    the    Tkrms — Passaok    Likxlt    roK 

Bn.L  REQuniNc  Spelling  Ottt  or  Bums' 

CasDrr     Coecrs — Tidth-in-Lendino     Foes 

Lobe    Ground    in    Congress;    Law    Gets 

White  House  Backing — Senate  Heabinos 

Start  Today 

(By  Norman  C.  MUler) 

Washington. — The  betting  on  Capitol  Hill 
Is  that  this  year,  after  six  years  of  furious 
fighting,  "truth-ln-lendlng"  legislation 
finally  will  become  law. 

Bitterly  opposed  by  most  lenders  and  re- 
tailers, the  legislation  would  require  full  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  on  all  consumer 
credit,  both  In  terms  of  an  annual  percent- 
age rate  and  total  dollar  cost.  Buyers  need 
such  disclosure,  advocates  contend,  so  they 
can  shop  vtrlsely  for  credit  and  be  protected 
against  sales  schemes  In  which  huge  Interest 
costs  are  disguised.  Business  spokesmen 
argue  that  rigid  disclosure  rules  would  be 
unworkable  for  many  types  of  credit  plans. 
The  foes  have  always  been  able  to  bottle  up 
the  bill  In  the  past. 

But  now,  as  a  Senate  subcommittee  under 
Wisconsin  Democrat  William  Proxmlre  opens 
hearings  today  on  a  new,  somewhat  softened 
bill,  It  Is  significant  that  some  long-time 
foes  as  well  as  friends  of  truth-in-Iendlng 
think  recent  developments  have  shifted  the 
odds  in  favor  of  legislation. 

"The  prospect  of  a  bUI  being  passed  Is 
stronger  than  ever  before."  says  John  W. 
Holton,  chief  lobbyist  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  which  strongly  opposes 
the  legislation  In  its  current  form. 

taking  too  much  time 
J.  O.  Mlchaux.  Washington  representative 
of  the  big  Federated  Department  Stores 
chain,  warns  other  retailers  that  the  time 
has  come  to  abandon  all-out  opposition  and 
to  work  for  compromise.  "Many  Congress- 
men feel  that  the  truth-ln-lendlng  Issue  has 
taken  enough  of  their  time."  he  says.  "They 
intend  to  pass  some  kind  of  law."  And  such 
a  leading  opponent  as  Republican  Sen.  Wal- 


lace Bennett  of  Utah  now  seems  reconciled 
to  passage  of  a  watered-down  bill. 

The  measure  now  proposed  by  Sen.  Prox- 
mlre would  reduce  one  "hardship"  business 
fears — the  need  for  complex  interest  calcula- 
tions for  many  individual  transactions — by 
permitting  lenders  to  state  only  "approxl. 
mate"  annual  Interest  rates  Instead  of  exact 
figures.  And  though  the  present  version 
would  be  sweeping  in  Its  coverage,  the  spon- 
sors  are  prep>ared  to  grant  some  oonceesiona. 
Thus,  department  stores  might  be  allowed  to 
state  the  Interest  on  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts on  a  monthly  basis  instead  of  In  an- 
nual terms,  removing  their  main  objection 
to  the  bill.  There  Is  also  talk  of  exempting 
small  stores  from  truth-ln-lendlng  require- 
ments when  they  extend  credit  on  a  purchase 
of.  say,  $60  or  less. 

A  number  of  roadblocks  could  sidetrack 
the  measure  during  Its  long  legislative  Jour- 
ney. Nonetheless,  this  year's  truth-ln-lenU- 
ing  drive  has  a  great  deal  more  going  for  It 
than  a  simple  wish  by  lawmakers  to  end  a 
long  fight.  Predictions  of  suecsss  are  found- 
ed on  several  powerful  new  factors: 

AcrnvB  WRrrx  house  role 

For  the  first  time,  the  White  House  It 
pushing  the  bill.  Previously,  the  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  Administrations  endorsed  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  concept  but  didn't  press  lor 
legislation.  This  year  President  Johnson 
specifically  and  strongly  endorsed  the  disclo- 
sure requirements  of  the  Proxmlre  bill.  Ad- 
ministration emissaries  are  assisting  in  Sen- 
ate efforts  to  produce  an  acceptable  measure. 

At  a  time  when  a  strained  Federal  budg- 
et is  limiting  legislative  initiatives  involving 
new  Government  spending,  consumer  legisla- 
tion that  wouldn't  drain  the  Federal  till  hat 
a  strong  appeal  to  lawmakers  eager  to  Im- 
press voters.  Truth-ln-lendlng,  Judging 
from  polls  taken  by  several  Congressmen, 
probably  packs  more  popular  appeal  than 
any  of  the  dozen  other  bills  in  the  Presidente 
consumer-legislation  package. 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  cause  has  recently 
made  significant  inroads  on  oither  battle- 
grounds. The  states  of  Washington  and 
Massachusetts  have  enacted  such  laws,  and 
the  Defense  Department  has  adopted  a  policy 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  credit  terms  by 
lenders  and  credit  sellers  who  may  want  the 
military  to  help  them  collect  debts  (rom 
servicemen.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  also  proposed  retail -credit  disclosure 
guidelines  for  certain  transactions.  These 
developments,  advocates  of  a  Federal  law  be- 
lieve, will  encourage  Congress  to  take  the 
plunge. 

Sen.  Proxmlre.  who  picked  up  the  truth- 
ln-lendlng  banner  after  the  defeat  last  fall 
of  the  bill's  veteran  champion,  P\)rmer  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  already 
has  compromised  on  the  "approximate" 
statement  of  interest  rates  and  indicates  he 
may  make  further  concessions  to  spring  a 
bill  out  of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
where  the  legislation  always  has  been  sty- 
mied before.  Mr.  Douglas'  refusal  to  com- 
promise was  one  Important  reason  why  past 
bills  got  nowhere. 

Finally,  a  reshuffling  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee's membership  has  added  at  least  two 
strong  advocates  of  truth-ln-lendlng  (Re- 
publican Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetti 
and  Democrat  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming)  and 
removed  one  staunch  foe  (former  Banking 
Committee  Chairman  Willis  Robertson,  a  de- 
feated Virginia  Democrat).  Substantial  Is- 
sues would  have  to  be  resolved  before  » 
majority  lined  up  behind  a  bUl.  But 
veteran  committee  members  say  they're 
hopeful  a  bill  will  be  worked  out.  and  aides 
of  key  Senators  have  been  exploring  possible 
points  of  compromise  for  several  weeks. 

TRE  balance  or  POWER 

The  bill's  first  and  probably  most  Impor- 
tant hurdle  Is  the  Senate  Banking  subcom- 
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mlttee  headed  by  Sen.  Proxmlre.  which  will 
hold  public  hearings  through  next  week. 
Democratic  Sens.  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine 
and  Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  firm 
pro  and  antl  forces  on  the  nine -man  subcom- 
mittee. The  two  New  England  Senators  work 
closely  together  and  are  likely  to  vote  In 
tandem.  If  they  swing  behind  the  bill,  sub- 
committee approval  by  a  margin  of  6  to  4  or 
greater  is  almost  certain. 

In  the  past.  Sens.  Muskle  and  Mclntyre  at 
one  time  or  another  opposed  the  Douglas 
truth-ln-lendlng  bills,  but  their  opposition 
focused  on  limited  elements  of  the  legislation 
rather  than  the  entire  concept.  With  a 
flexible  attitude  now  evident  on  the  part  of 
Sen.  Proxmlre  and  others,  says  Ben.  Muskle. 
"I  think  a  reasonable  compromise  la 
possible." 

Sen.  Proxmlre  has  already  demonstrated 
bis  flexibility  by  heeding  business  arguments 
that  the  precise  interest  rate  disclosure  re- 
quired by  the  Douglas  bills  would  be  an 
enormous  burden  because  separate  compu- 
tations would  be  necessary  for  many  transac- 
tions; the  actual  Interest  on  a  department 
store  revolving  account,  for  example,  is  de- 
termined partly  by  Just  what  time  of  the 
month  a  customer  buys  and  Just  when  he 
pays  his  debt.  Any  imprecision  permitted 
by  "approximate"  statement  of  rates  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  decimal  points.  Sen.  Prox- 
mlre says,  and  business  wouldn't  be  sub- 
jected to  a  hardship  because  tables  could  be 
developed  to  give  salespersons  annual  per- 
centage rates  at  a  glance. 

If  his  subcommittee  does  approve  a  bill.  In- 
siders on  both  sides  of  the  battle  expect  It 
would  have  a  relatively  easy  time  clearing  the 
full  Banking  Committee.  Once  a  bill  was  re- 
leased from  the  committee,  almoct  everyone 
thinks  it  would  be  unstoppable. 

"It  will  be  sure  to  pass  if  it  reaches  the 
Senate  floor,  and  the  House  committee.  If 
anything,  might  toughen  It  up."  says  one 
veteran  opponent  of  the  legislation.  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  long 
has  advocated  not  only  the  disclosure  pro- 
vided by  truth-ln-lendlng  but  also  ceilings 
on  Interest  charges,  though  It's  highly  un- 
likely that  such  ceilings  would  get  serious 
consideration. 

A  major  reason  why  Congress  would  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  truth-ln-lendlng.  If  a  bUl 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  committee,  Is 
that  proponents  would  focus  attention  on 
credit  abuses.  Over  the  years,  backers  of  a 
bin  have  amassed  a  collection  of  examples 
of  exorbitant  finance  charges. 

a    C08TLT     COUCH 

In  the  Senate  Banking  Committee's  files  Is 
the  story  of  a  Jersey  City  man  who  bought 
a  <124  television  set  and  found  himself  obli- 
gated for  24  monthly  payments  of  $17.60 — a 
229%  annual  Interest  rate,  or  more  than 
twice  the  cost  of  the  set  for  interest  alone, 
A  New  York  City  housewife  who  purchased 
a  couch  from  a  door-to-door  salesman  for 
•300  signed  up  to  pay  tl2  every  two  weeks  for 
two  years — an  annual  rate  of  107%  and  a 
total  Interest  charge  of  $324. 

Opponents  of  the  truth-ln-lending  legis- 
lation contend  that  most  people  who  pay 
sky-high  Interest  are  poor  credit  risks  who 
can't  qualify  for  bank  loans  or  credit  from 
many  retail  outlets.  Truth-ln-lendlng  "isn't 
going  to  change  anything  for  the  guy  who's 
getting  gouged,"  one  foe  of  the  bill  main- 
tains. "The  poor  risks  are  going  to  pay  the 
same  because  they  can't  get  the  money  any 
place  else." 

Critics  of  the  bill  also  suggest  that  truth- 
ln-lendlng  might  discourage  consumer  bor- 
rowing (and  buying)  generally — with  broad 
Impact  on  a  credit  business  that  Involves 
Interest  payments  by  Americans  of  $13  bil- 
lion a  year  on  mortgage  debt  and  over  $12 
billion  on  other  consumer  debt.    The  Prox- 


mlre bill  would  cover  all  forms  of  consumer 
credit,  Including  Installment  purchases, 
home  mortgages,  bank  and  finance  company 
loans,  and  department  store  revolving  charge 
accounts.  It  would  provide  penalties  of  up 
to  a  $5,000  fine  and  one  year  In  prison  for 
violations  by  lenders  or  credit  sellers  and 
reimbursement  to  the  borrower  of  double 
the  amount  of  finance  charge  Imposed. 

The  Impact  of  truth-ln-lendlng  undoubt- 
edly could  be  dramatic,  If  only  in  the  size  of 
the  credit  costs  revealed.  In  "true"  annual 
terms,  a  4.5%  new-car  financing  plan  may 
actually  cost  9%  If  the  mterest  Is  figured  on 
the  actual  amount  of  the  loan  extended  and 
not  on  the  face  value,  from  which  the  lender 
often  subtracts  a  discount;  revolving  charge 
accounts,  typically  stated  In  terms  of  1.6% 
monthly  Interest,  cost  18%  when  the  bal- 
ance remains  the  same  over  a  year;  a  6% 
home  mortgage  may  actually  cost  8%  to 
10%  when  certain  charges  such  as  closing 
costs  are  added  on. 

But  Sen.  Proxmlre  contends  that  fears  of 
businessmen  that  truth-ln-lendlng  might 
actually  reduce  sales  are  groundless.  "Ab- 
solutely no  evidence  has  been  given  to  sup- 
port this  allegation,"  he  says.  "In  fact,  X 
think  It  Is  much  more  logical  that  the  bill 
will  stimulate  even  greater  consumer  credit 
because  people  no  longer  will  be  frightened 
by  Its  mysteries." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

RiOHT  Title  Can  Smooth  a  Box's  Path  in 
Congress 

Wasrinoton. — Picking  a  righteous-sound- 
ing name  like  "truth-ln-lendlng"  for  a  con- 
troversial bill  Infuriates  opponents.  But  It 
can  be  an  effective  ploy. 

"TVuth-ln-packaglng"  legislation  was  en- 
acted last  year  at  least  partially  on  the 
strength  of  its  name.  The  way  was  eased 
for  the  war  on  poverty  by  dubbing  the  bill 
the  "Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964." 
This  year  President  Johnson  is  seeking  to 
strengthen  Federal  meat-Inspection  stand- 
ards under  the  appealing  label  of  the 
"Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967." 

Names  can  backfire,  too.  Last  year's 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  for  rehabilitating 
slums  won  grudging  Congressional  approval, 
but  some  lawmakers  complained  the  name 
made  voters  think  the  Government  wanted 
to  encourage  riots.  Now  the  name  has  been 
changed  to  "Model  Cities,"  but  lawmakers 
still  grumble.  Some  think  the  new  tag  im- 
plies the  Federal  Government  Is  only  will- 
ing to  aid  a  handful  of  cities. 


AN    IMAGINATIVE    APPROACH     TO 
POSTAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pos- 
tal service  has  been  a  popular  subject 
with  the  Nation's  press  in  recent  months. 
Much  of  this  attention  has  been  encour- 
aged by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien. 

Just  last  week,  Mr.  O'Brien  recom- 
mended that  his  Job  be  abolished  and 
that  the  postal  service  be  made  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  nonprofit  Government 
corporation.  President  Johnson  has  ap- 
pointed a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  re- 
view the  Postmaster  General's  sugges- 
tion. While  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge 
Mr,  O'Brien's  proposal,  it  is  clear  that 
some  new  approaches  are  requlrd.  The 
Postmaster  General  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  courage  in  speaking  out  on 
what  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  per- 
plexing problem  of  vast  dimensions. 

Despite  the  many  problems  we  face  in 
modernizing  our  postal  system,  I  should 
like  to  correct  one  misconception  I  have 


too  often  heard:  that  our  Nation's  postal 
operations  compare  unfavorably  with 
similar  systems  in  Western  Europe.  The 
facts  do  not  support  this  conclusion.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  deliver  our  mail  deserve 
to  have  the  record  set  straight. 

The  American  postal  worker  is  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  While  our 
Post  OflBce  employs  more  people  than  any 
other  postal  system,  there  Is  no  com- 
parlaon  between  our  mail  volume^  and 
that  of  other  countries.  In  fact,  theXl^.S. 
Post  OCace  Department  processes  te 
much  mail  as  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. To  cite  Just  one  example,  the 
sumual  mail  volume  in  Great  Britain  is 
approximately  11  billion  pieces  compared 
with  our  current  volume  of  80  billion. 

To  deliver  its  mall,  the  British  postal 
service  employs  200,000  persons.  We 
have  700,000,  or  three  and  one-half  times 
as  many  employees  to  deliver  more  than 
seven  times  as  much  mall. 

What  about  postal  rates?  Here,  again, 
the  American  postal  service  performs 
better.  If  we  measure  ability  to  pay  by 
using  hourly  wage  rates — first-class  post- 
age is  much  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  In  other  Industrial  nations.  The 
aversige  American  worker  earns  the  price 
of  a  first-class  letter  in  1  minute.  The 
average  British  worker  must  wort:  near- 
ly 3  minutes  to  earn  the  postage  for  a 
flrst-class  letter. 

Mail  service  in  the  United  States  can 
and  should  be  Improved.  Our  able  Post- 
master General,  Larry  O'Brien,  is  the 
first  to  agree  with  that  statement.  That 
is  why  he  has  made  the  revolutionary 
nonprofit  corporation  proposal.  What- 
ever decision  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion reaches,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
this  type  of  imaginative  thought  aiHiUed 
to  our  postal  problems. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIR.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  this  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

There  are  two  facets  to  this  amend- 
ment. In  the  first  place  this  amendment 
would  seek  to  remedy  a  problem  that  the 
Senate  has  struggled  with  during  the 
previous  Congress,  and  a  problem  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  worked  on 
last  year.  It  attempts  to  assure  all  vet- 
ertuis  that  they  will  corjtinue  to  draw 
their  full  pensions  as  well  as  receive  the 
proposed  social  security  benefit  increase. 
We  passed  amendments  dealing  with  that 
matter  four  times  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Twice,  I  went  to  conference  with 
the  House  conferees  tind  we  were  never 
able  to  resolve  the  matter. 

We  attempted  to  resolve  this  problem 
with  veterans'  legislation.  However,  the 
Veterans'  Committee  of  the  House  would 
not  see  our  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said 
this  matter  was  under  the  Jurisdiction 
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of  the  Veterans'  Committee.  They  said 
that  they  would  not  override  their  com- 
panion committee,  and  the  conference 
would  not  act  on  the  proposal. 

This  year  the  Veterans'  Committee  In 
the  other  body  promised  to  consider  the 
matter.  The  Randolph  subcommittee  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  is- 
sued a  notice  for  public  hearing  to  be 
held  next  Monday  regarding,  In  part,  this 
very  problem,  and  they  are  going  to  place 
all  of  the  facts  before  the  public  and  try 
to  work  out  the  matter  in  a  way  so  that 
it  can  be  settled. 

I  have  further  indicated  that  there  will 
be  dlfQculty  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  biU. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  has  tried  four 
times  already  to  resolve  this  matter,  I 
hope  that  the  Randolph  subcommittee 
will  recommend  what  steps  can  be  taken 
to  alleviate  this  perplexing  question. 

In  the  meantime,  I  understand  the 
Veterans'  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  said  that  they  will 
study  the  matter  but  not  until  after  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reports  a 
social  security  bill  and  it  has  been  acted 
upon.  That  appears  to  be  a  case  of  try- 
ing to  jump  the  gim  and  one  more  effort 
In  frustration  to  try  to  force  the  House 
to  do  something  that  It  is  not  prepared 
to  do. 

My  guess  is  that  if  we  proceed  In  the 
ordinary  manner  and  let  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  conduct  hear- 
ings and  do  what  they  can  to  work  out 
the  problem,  perhaps  the  matter  can  be 
resolved. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  tried  on  four 
occasions  In  the  previous  Congress  to 
do  something  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  The  moment  we  do  something 
we  are  back  at  the  same  jurisdictional 
dIfBculty  we  had  the  last  time  because 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  respects 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  they  are  not  going  to  yield.  The 
Senate  should  face  the  situation.  They 
will  not  do  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  In 
making  referen<*e  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Retirement  In- 
comes of  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, which  I  have  the  responsibility  to 
chair.  Is  correct  In  stating  that  the  sub- 
committee does  plan  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  together  with  public  hearings 
commencing  next  Monday  into  this  very 
subject  which  is  a  complex  one.  This 
hearing  wUl  concern  Itself,  In  part,  as 
my  knowledgeable  colleague  has  In- 
dicated, with  the  Impact  that  social 
seciirlty  Increases  have  on  benefit  pay- 
ments to  VA  beneficiaries  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  those  Increases  on  retirement 
pasTnents  to  men  and  women  In  private 
pension  plans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  remarks. 

I  would  not  call  this  the  "Prouty  shoot- 
the-moon  amendment."  This  amend- 
ment would  cost  only  $4  bllUon.    Sena- 


tors may  recall  that  some  time  ago  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  proposed  an 
amendment  which  I  then  called  the 
"shoot-the-moon  amendment." 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  louder? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaiui.  The  press 
has  said  that  I  shout  at  times.  I  was 
trying  to  keep  my  voice  low  enough  so 
that  only  those  within  a  half  mile  could 
hear  me. 

Some  time  ago  the  Senate  voted  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  which  I  called  Wie  "Prouty 
shoot-the-moon  amendment." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 
yield  at  the  moment.  I  wish  to  explain 
the  amendment,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 

As  I  recall,  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  estimated  that  the  Prouty 
amendment  on  that  occasion  could  cost 
(30  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  that 
I  was  misleading  the  Senate:  that  it 
would  cost  only  about  $1.5  billion.  I  re- 
quested the  staff  to  go  back  and  check 
the  matter,  and  they  said,  "Yes,  the  esti- 
mate is  that  It  could  well  cost  in  excess 
of  $30  bUlion."    I  so  advised  the  Senate. 

After  the  amendment  had  been  voted 
on  we  had  an  opportunity  to  recheck 
and  to  study  the  matter.  I  carmot  recall 
if  it  was  agreed  to,  but  some  version  of  It 
was  agreed  to  subsequently.  After  we 
checked,  we  found  that  our  figures  were 
correct.  The  Prouty  amendment  unre- 
vised  would  cost  $30  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  did  not 
realize  that  it  would  cost  as  much  as  we 
thought  it  would  because  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  proposed  the  amend- 
ment, everybody  who  was  already  receiv- 
ing a  pension  under  the  social  seciulty 
program  could  receive  a  pension,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  other  pensions  they  might 
be  getting  from  other  sources.  The  rea- 
son that  the  Senator  was  in  error  on 
the  cost  of  the  amendment  was  that  his 
amendment  had  failed  to  require  an  eli- 
gible person  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  pension  would 
be  designed  to  benefit  those  age  70  and 
over.  Thus  Mao  Tse-timg,  who  is  over 
70,  would  have  been  eUglble  to  draw  a 
Prouty  pension.  All  he  was  required  to 
do  was  to  make  an  application — since  he 
was  not  an  American  citizen — but  he 
would,  nevertheless,  be  entitled  to  such  a 
pension. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  in  the  in- 
terest of  accuracy 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  the  same  speech  last 
year  about  an  amendment  that  was  never 
called  up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order.  There  has  been  no  yield- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  In  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment in  Its  unmodified  form,  let  me  say, 
would  have  made  Nlklta  Khrushchev 


eligible  for  a  pension.  In  fact,  we  would 
have  been  required  to  go  into  the  deep- 
est parts  of  darkest  Africa  to  find  people 
over  the  age  of  70,  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  a  pension  under  the  Prouty 
amendment.  That  Is  why  I  say  It  would 
cost  approximately  $30  billion.  That 
costly  amendment  is  a  "shoot-to-the- 
moon"  amendment.  This  other  one 
which  Is  pending  is  just  a  "bust-the- 
budget"  amendment,  because  It  would 
cost  only  $4  billion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  please  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
be  prepared  to  offer  the  administration  s 
proposal  in  the  House.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator accept  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  amount  of  $4  bil- 
lion— the  cost  of  this  amendment — is 
the  same  cost  as  that  of  the  administra- 
tion proposal  for  benefit  Increases. 
About  $2.1  billion  comes  out  of  surplus 
under  the  President's  proposal  and  also 
imder  my  proposal. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  let  me  say  that 
the  memory  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  not  good,  because  there  was  never 
any  figure  of  $30  billion.  The  amend- 
ment referred  to  by  the  Senator  as  a 
"shoot-to-the-moon"  amendment  was 
never  called  up  on  the  desk.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Meyers,  the  chief  actuary 
of  the  social  security  program,  sent  me, 
after  the  vote,  memorandums  saying 
that  my  figures  were  absolutely  correct. 
That  is  already  in  the  Record.  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  that  Record  at  this 
moment,  but  I  will  see  that  It  Is  Inserted 
In  the  Record  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
sometimes  modifies  his  amendments 
time  after  time,  but  my  Information  was 
that  It  would  cost  $30  billion  to  provide 
these  pensions  to  everyone  imder  the 
sim — any  human  being.  If  he  can  qual- 
ify as  a  human  being  over  the  age  of  70, 
he  would  be  eligible  for  a  Prouty  pen- 
sion. This  present  amendment  would 
only  cost  $4  billion.  The  Senator  says 
he  might  be  willing  to  offer  as  a  substi- 
tute the  administration's  social  security 
proposal.  Well,  In  due  course,  we  will 
get  around  to  looking  at  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  and  consider  what  It  provides. 
I  have  not  studied  It  myself  yet.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  could  wait 
imtll  it  could  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
social  security  bill  to  act  on  It. 

I  have  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
things  Involved  In  the  administration's 
recommendations,  which  I  would  think 
the  Senate  might  want  to  "buy,"  and 
some  matters  It  may  wish  to  modify  and 
others  to  change.  There  Is  a  very  great 
deal  of  study  and  discussion  still  needed. 

Since  there  are  so  many  irrelevant 
and  extraneous  matters  to  accept  on 
this  subject,  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  .  and  adopted  yesterday, 
a  matter  upon  which  the  Senate  has 
voted  time  and  again,  and  which  every- 
one understands,  should  be  known  as  the 
"Bob  Byrd"  amendment.    It  will  permit 
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some  folks  to  retire  at  the  age  of  60  and 
take  less  money.  Everyone  understands 
that.  That  proposal  has  been  voted  on 
time  and  again.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  when  he  modifies  his 
amendments  in  the  Record  and  then  on 
the  floor.  Thus,  I  might  say  that  this 
proposal  could  very  well  be  something 
that  would  be  worth  thinking  about  when 
we  get  to  the  social  security  bill,  but 
the  Senate,  I  think,  in  justice,  has  a 
right  to  know  more  about  It.  as  well  as 
what  the  real  cost  will  be,  before  It  votes 
on  amendments  of  this  kind. 

The  present  proposal  would  Increase 
this  bill  by  $4  billion  more  In  social 
security  benefits.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  House  would  agree  to  It,  \mder  any 
circumstances,  because  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  presently 
studying  this  very  subject  matter  of 
benefit  increases  and  related  matters  in 
executive  session. 

My  guess  is  that  the  House  will  give 
us  a  much  more  reasoned  and  a  much 
more  balanced  proposal,  particularly  on 
how  the  money  should  be  spent.  Fur- 
thermore, the  administration's  recom- 
mendations contain  financing  provisions 
within  the  social  security  system.  It 
would  Increase  social  security  taxes  to 
pay  the  benefits.  What  the  Senator  has 
In  mind  here  is  financing  benefits  out  of 
general  revenue,  which  suggestion  has 
no  relationship  at  all  to  wages  and  work- 
er contributions.  When  we  separate  the 
contributory  system  from  the  benefits  of 
the  program,  we  are  out  in  a  vast  area 
where  the  Inclination  of  any  legislator 
to  be  responsible  tends  to  diminish  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  to  vote  for  a  tax ; 
he  just  votes  for  the  benefits,  to  double 
them  up,  or  to  Increase  them  by  20  per- 
cent, as  the  case  may  be.  or  for  a  give- 
away pension. 

Incidentally,  while  the  Senator  would 
vote  us  billions  deeper  Into  debt,  he  does 
not  increase  the  debt  limit  to  go  along 
with  it.  and  he  does  not  put  a  tax  In  the 
amendment  to  pay  for  the  substantial 
benefits.  I  would  say  that  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  agreed  to  at  this  time. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Montoya  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW- 
ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  TYDINGS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr,  Tydings] 
be  recognized  after  the  approval  of  the 
journal  tomorrow,  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  at  which  time,  I  understand, 
he  wishes  to  discuss  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues the  possibility  of  a  constitutional 
convention  on  reapportlorunent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OZin 630— Part  8 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
there  be  a  period  for  the  trtmsactlon  of 
routine  morning  business  and  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  allotted  to  Mem- 
bers therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUICICABT    OF    COST   ANALYSIS 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  THURSDAY— OR- 
DER FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjouriunent  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thf-t  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  on  that  day, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  be  recognized  for  a  discus- 
sion on  housing  with  a  number  of  his 
colleagues,  for  a  time  up  to  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  suggest  again  that  If  anyone 
examines  the  Record  carefully  for  March 
of  1966,  they  will  find  during  the  discus- 
sion on  social  security  last  year,  no  re- 
ference at  all  to  $30  billion  having  been 
made  by  anyone.  Later  on  they  will  find 
In  the  Record  Immediately  after  the  vote 
memoranda  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Meyers,  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  in  which  he 
stated  that  my  figures  were  correct. 

I  do  not  remember  those  figures  at 
this  moment,  but  I  wish  to  correct  the 
Impression  which  has  been  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  confuse  the  issue,  but 
it  does  not  add  to  the  constructlveness 
of  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  take  a  little 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  in  the 
Interest  of  accuracy.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  4,  page  5296,  and  I  am  going  to 
quote  It: 

Mr.  PsouTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
ImouB  consent  to  submit  some  memoran- 
dums In  the  RscoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  data  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobo,  as  fol- 
lows: 


"1.  In  1965,  Robert  Meyers,  social  security 
actuary.  Informed  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  there  were  1.75  million  Ameri- 
cans aged  65  and  over  not  eligible  for  social 
security. 

"2.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
AFLr-CIO,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Cit- 
izens, the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  claim  that  this  figure  should  be 
1.6  million. 

"3.  On  March  2.  Robert  Meyers  maintained 
there  were  1.8  million  age  70  and  above  not 
eligible  for  social  security. 

"4.  Using  the  figures  cited  by  the  chamber 
the  cost  of  the  Prouty  amendment  (not  In- 
cluding an  allowance  for  any  reduction  In 
State  welfare  payments  which  may  take 
place)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  $450 
mlUlon. 

"5.  Using  Meyers'  figures  the  net  cost  of 
the  Prouty  proposal  Is  $780  million. 

"6.  Striking  a  median  figure  between  the 
high  and  low  estimates  of  the  Prouty  pro- 
posal can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cost 
around  $600  mllUon. 

"ICEMORAMDUM   ON   COST 

"On  April  30,  1965,  Robert  J.  Meyers,  social 
security  actuary,  submitted  a  written  esti- 
mate on  the  cost  of  blanketlng-ln  all  persons 
age  65  or  over  for  benefits  of  $35  per  month 
with  $17.50  payable  to  the  wife  of  the 
beneficiary. 

"This  stated  that  there  were  1.75  million 
Americans  aged  65  and  over  not  eligible  for 
social  security.  Mr.  Meyers  Indicated  that 
the  number  of  such  beneficiaries  would 
diminish  each  year  reaching  a  level  of  1.25 
milUon  by  1990.  On  March  2,  1966,  Mr. 
Meyers  said  that  there  were  1.8  mUllon  people 
age  70  and  above  who  would  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  my  amendment. 

"Clearly,  there  Is  a  wide  discrepancy  In 
Mr.  Meyers'  underlying  data.  How  can  there 
be  1.75  million  age  65  while  there  are  1.8 
million  age  70  only  1  year  later,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  statement  by  Mr.  Meyers  that 
the  group  not  now  eligible  for  social  security 
Is  decreasing  In  size  each  year. 

"The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Its 
task  force  report  on  poverty  and  the  aged 
notes  that  there  are  1.6  mllUon  Americans 
age  65  and  above  not  now  eligible  for  social 
security.  This  statistic  Is  confirmed  by  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  and 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

"The  difference  In  the  ultimate  cost  figure 
Is.  of  coxirse,  quite  substanitlal.  If  the  base 
figure  of  1.5  million  older  Americans  in- 
eligible for  social  security  Is  used  for  aU 
those  age  65  and  above,  the  cost  of  the 
Prouty  proposal  viewed  as  a  product  of  the 
annual  benefit  ($528)  times  the  n\miber  of 
beneficiaries  the  coet  is  maximized  at  $792 
million.  The  actual  cost  will  be  much  less. 
For  example,  a  portion  of  the  1.5  mllUon  will 
be  wives  who  would  receive  one-half  the 
minimum  benefit.  Additionally,  the  355,000 
transltlonally  Insured  (now  financed  from 
the  OASDI  trust  fund)  would  be  absorbed 
and  Included  In  the  1.5  million,  releasing 
the  present  cost  of  transitional  insurance. 
$140  mUUon  for  other  social  security  pur- 
poses. Finally,  beneficiaries  of  the  Prouty 
amendment  might  elect  to  go  off  public 
assistance,  thereby  diminishing  the  total 
Federal  ooet  by  virtue  of  the  public  assist- 
ance title  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"The  Prouty  amendment  does  not  blanket 
In  at  age  65.  It  blankets  In  at  age  70.  Using 
the  Chamber's  base  of  1.6  million  at  age  66 
It  Is  fair  to  assimie  a  base  of  1.26  million 
at  age  70.  Using  a  base  of  1.25  mllUon  would 
develop  a  maximum  coet  of  $660  million  from 
which  reductions  would  be  made  for  pay- 
ments to  wives,  dlmlnlshment  In  pubUc  as- 
sistance payments,  and  a  $140  million  credit 
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for  the  transltlonaUy  Insured  absorbed  Into 
the  Prouty  proptosal.  The  net  cost  out  of 
general  revenue  might  be  fairly  represented 
by  »460  million. 

"Taking  Mr.  Meyers'  highest  estimate  of  1 .8 
million  beneficiaries  age  70  and  above  lees 
the  credit  for  transitional  Insurance,  wives' 
payments  and  reductions  in  public  assistance, 
his  estimate  can  be  fairly  read  to  require 
payment  of  some  t700  million  out  of  general 
revenues. 

"Striking  a  median  cost  figure  between  the 
high  buyer's  estimate  and  the  low  estimate 
a  payment  of  some  $575  million  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  might  be  expected. 

"A  more  definite  cost  appraisal  Is  not  pos- 
sible due  to  the  wide  fluctuation  of  the  esti- 
mates provided  by  the  social  security  actuary 
from  1965  to  the  present. 

"rCR  PERSON  COSTS  OV  OTHKH  FEDERAI.  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  RXLATIONSHIP  TO  TBX  $44  PKR  PKR- 
SON  PER  MONTH  OR  tS28  PER  TEAR  COST  OT 
THE  PROTITT   AMENDMENT 

"Under  the  poverty  program  {from  hearingt 

on   supplemetnal    1966    appropritaion) 

"Cost  of  operating  Job  Corps  camp  en- 
rollee:  $4,500,  over  9-month  period;  annual- 
ized, this  cost  Is  $6,036. 

"Capital  costs  of  Job  Corps  camp  enroUee: 
$500,  as  amortized  over  10  years. 

"Travel  costs  of  enrollee:  $70. 

"Readjustment  allowance  per  enroUee:  $50 
a  month,  plus  $30  a  month  living  allowance. 

"Maximum  clothing  allowance  per  enroUee : 
•140. 

"In  the  1966  supplemental  af>proprlatIon, 
Shrlver  asked  for  $235  million  for  Job  camps 
to  meet  a  design  capacity  of  50.000  enrollees. 
The  Prouty  amendment  asks  for  two  times 
that  amount  to  provide  social  security  pro- 
tection for  30  times  the  number  of  people. 
The  goal  Is  100,000  enrollees  at  an  aimuallzed 
cost  of  $600  million  poverty  dollars.  For 
one-third  again  the  cost,  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment benefits  1.600  percent  more  people. 

"The  poverty  program  benefits  50,000  young 
people  In  the  prime  of  life.  The  Prouty 
amendment  benefits  1.6  million  older  Amer- 
icans in  their  dim  and  often  desperate  years. 

"The  Job  Corps  enroUee  is  paid  enough 
to  send  $600  back  to  his  parents  each  year. 
The  aged,  70  years  and  over,  not  eligible  for 
social  security,  are  denied  $528  If  the  Prouty 
amendment  is  defeated. 

"The  appropriation  reqiiested  for  280.000 
work-trainees  was  $255  mllUon.  or  roughly 
$911  per  trainee.  The  amount  requested  p>er 
each  Prouty  beneficiary,  $44  per  month,  $528 
per  year. 

"Under  manpower  development  and 
training  act 

"According  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  it  costs  nearly  $2,500 
per  year  to  keep  a  man  and  his  famUy  on 
welfare  for  a  year  (hearings  on  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  Feb.  2.  1964, 
Senate — according  to  Commissioner  Keppel ) . 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
costs  $1,200 — $1,300  per  trainee. 

"Under  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
"Depending  upon  degrees  of  dlsabiUty.  re- 
habilitation services  run  from  $500  to  $1,500 
per  person. 

"In  summary  then,  it  appears  that  the 
Prouty  cost-benefit  ratio  far  exceeds  cost- 
benefit  ratios  of  existing  Federal  assistance 
programs.  Additionally,  the  program  bene- 
fits a  category  of  beneficiaries  too  long 
neglected. 

"MZMOXANimM    ON    STATE    PtTBLIC    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

"The  1985  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  provided  an  incentive  and  a  pen- 
alty for  certain  reductions  In  State  pubUc 
assistance  programs  resulting  from  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act. 


"The  Incentive  was  provision  for  voluntary 
exemption  of  up  to  $5  of  Income  In  comput- 
ing a  welfare  recipient's  eligibility  for  con- 
tinued or  new  peirtlolpatlon  in  a  State  wel- 
fare program. 

"The  p>enalty  occurs  under  section  406  In 
the  1965  amendments  and  requires  the 
dlmLnlshment  of  Federal  public  assistance 
grants  to  States  to  the  extent  that  the  State 
does  not  maintain  expenditures  from  State 
and  local  funds  as  was  spent  imder  approved 
plans  in  a  base  period  against  which  current 
quarter  expenditures  would  be  measured. 

"The  net  effect  of  adding  these  provisions 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  is  to  piirsuade 
States  to  maintain  their  level  of  public  as- 
sistance expenditures  without  setting  off 
benefits  received  by  welfare  claimants  from 
social  security. 

"While  these  two  provisions  do  not  guaran- 
tee the  complete  pass-through  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  welfare  recipients  without 
a  reduction  in  the  welfare  payment  they 
clearly  limit  the  instances  in  which  a  State 
will  elect  to  make  such  public  welfare  reduc- 
tions. 

"For  example,  since  the  effective  date  of  the 
1965  amendments,  11  States  have  Imple- 
mented part  or  all  of  the  allowable  $5  ex- 
emption. Two  States  are  going  to  Implement 
It  and  an  additional  12  Jurisdictions  have 
the  matter  actively  under  consideration. 

"Because  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
visions, section  405,  should  a  State  reduce  a 
beneficiary's  welfare  payment  that  money  Is 
more  likely  to  stay  within  the  State's  public 
assistance  program — to  aid  the  blind,  chil- 
dren of  imemployed  parents,  the  physically 
handicapped — and  accordingly  the  Prouty 
Amendment  will  support  State  public  as- 
sistance programs. 

"Subject:  States  which  have  passed  the 
OASDI  benefit  increase  on  to  old-age  assign- 
ment recipients  by  exercising  the  option  In 
secUon  409(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  allowing  the  disregarding  of 
up  to  $5  a  month  of  any  Income. 

"The  Welfare  Administration  Informs  us 
that  as  of  February  3,  1966.  the  following 
States  had  exercised  the  option  as  to  $6  a 
month  or  less:  Arkansas,  $3:  Delaware,  $5; 
Florida.  $4;  Idaho.  $5;  Indiana,  $5:  Georgia, 
$4;  Hawaii,  $5,  Missouri.  $5:  Vermont,  $4; 
South  Dakota,  $5:  Wyoming,  $6. 

"Two  more  Jurisdictions  say  that  they  are 
going  to  implement  the  provision:  Michigan 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

"Twelve  more  Jurisdictions  state  that  im- 
plementation is  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time:  District  of  Columbia,  Ken- 
tucky, Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina. Oklahoma.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
Virgin  Islands.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

"TTie  rest  of  the  Jurlsdlctloiu  have  Indicat- 
ed that  they  do  not  Intend  to  Implement  the 
provision  at  the  present  time. 

"MEMORANDtTM    OF   GENERAL   REVENTTE    rONDINO 

"1.  Amendment  490  which  has  been  su- 
perceded by  amendment  406  provided  that 
the  OASDI  trust  fund  should  be  reimbursed 
on  a  'contribution-benefit'  formula.  That  is 
to  say  from  general  revenues  money  should 
be  covered  into  the  trust  fund  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  equate  the  contribution  a 
Prouty  beneficiary  would  have  made  to  the 
trust  fund  If  he  bad  been  covered  by  social 
security. 

"2.  Amendment  495  which  will  be  offered 
provides  for  funding  from  general  revenues 
on  a  'cost-benefit'  ratio.  That  Is  to  say  $1 
Is  covered  Into  the  OASDI  trust  fund 
from  general  revenues  for  every  dollar  In 
benefits  paid. 

"3.  Under  the  principle  of  the  funding 
technique  In  amendment  490  the  cost  of  the 
Prouty  plan  is  borne  both  by  the  taxpayers 
and  the  trust  tuni.    Inasmuch  as  minimum 


beneficiaries  never  contribute  as  much  to 
the  fund  as  they  take  out,  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  cover  Into  the  trust  fund  only 
the  contributions  beneficiary  would  have 
made  If  he  had  been  covered.  To  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  does  not  pay  for 
actual  cash  benefits  the  trust  fund  absorbs 
the  difference. 

"4.  Under  the  general  revenue  funding 
principle  of  amendment  495  no  burden  Is 
placed  on  the  trust  fund,  hence  on  contrib- 
utors to  the  trust  fund.  All  of  the  costs  are 
borne  out  of  general  revenues,  hence  by  the 
taxpayers. 


"EXCERFTS      FROM      CORRESPONDENCE WHO 

BENETITS    BY    THE    PROOTT    AMENDMENT 

"Mr.  President,  nothing  tells  more  about 
my  amendment — nothing  better  states  Its 
need — than  the  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived these  many  months  from  people  whose 
destiny  turns  on  my  amendment.  Let  me 
read  to  you  some  telling  excerpts : 

"From  Mrs.  C,  an  89-year-old  widow  with 
no  social  security,  no  pension,  and  little 
hope,  a  plea  to  buy  bread  for  her  table. 

"From  Mrs.  T,  the  widow  of  a  minister 
with  60  years'  service,  a  sorrovirful  request  for 
redemption  from  the  Indignity  of  poverty. 

"From  Miss  C,  a  retired  teacher  with  60 
years'  service,  a  searching  request  for  money 
to  help  her  preserve  her  falling  eyesight. 

"From  Mrs.  8,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  a  touching 
note  telling  how  much  my  amendment  would 
mean  to  her.  Her  total  Income  is  $45  per 
month — she  docs  not  receive  any  welfare 
payments. 

"From  the  La  Crosse  County  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  the  results  of  a  study 
which  notes  that  500  retired  teachers  receive 
less  than  $25  per  month  from  their  pension 
while  637  receive  only  $50.  None  of  these 
1.100  retired  teachers  was  eligible  for  social 
security. 

"From  Mrs.  M  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the 
story  of  an  acquaintance  who  retired  from 
teaching  at  age  70  and  took  a  Job  as  a  wait, 
ress  to  get  social  security  coverage. 

"From  Miss  M  of  Rhode  Island,  a  state- 
ment of  the  retired  teaAhera'  great  need  for 
my  amendment,  relating  how  260  of  them 
receive  pensions  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

"From  Miss  S  of  Milford,  Mich.,  afflicted 
with  chronic  allergic  asthma,  complicated 
by  emphysema,  who  receives  a  pension  of 
$113  a  month,  over  half  of  which  goes  for 
medicines  and  I  quote,  'I  have  at  times  con- 
sidered Just  giving  up  with  an  overdose  of 
sleeping  pills  at  times — it  is  so  discouraging. 
I  have  been  a  good  citizen  all  my  life  but  I 
really  don't  feel  like  one  now.' 

"From  Mr.  H  of  New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  the 
holder  of  a  PhJD,  these  tragic  words:  'I  used 
to  take  it  as  an  honor,  but  Inflation  has 
driven  me  to  my  knees  to  beg  for  some  kind 
of  relief.' 

"From  Mrs.  U  from  Moxvllle,  N.C.,  a  short, 
sad  biography.  For  the  past  14  years  she 
was  the  sole  Bupp)ort  of  her  aged  mother,  who 
recently  died  at  97.  Her  pension  over  this 
period  was  less  than  $50  a  month.  Now  her 
eyes  are  dimming  and  she  writes  me  of  her 
fear  that  she  will  not  live  to  see  the  benefits 
of  my  amendment. 

"From  Miss  F  of  Burlington,  Vt..  the  recol. 
lection  that  for  many  of  her  working  years 
as  a  pubUc  school  teacher  she  received  $6.50 
a  week,  paying  $2.50  a  week  for  board.  To- 
day she  cannot  live  on  what  little  she  saved. 
She  Is  not  eligible  for  social  security. 

"From  Mrs.  F  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  plea  for 
adoption  of  my  amendment  and  the  very 
penetrating  insight  that  'the  elderly  so  far 
have  been  forgotten  In  the  blueprint  for  a 
Oreat  Society.' 

"From  Mrs.  H  of  New  York  City,  an  urgent 
request  for  adoption  of  my  amendment  be- 
cause she  Is  now  being  forced  to  support  her 
husband's  nursing  care  out  of  capital. 

"From  Mr.   A  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  a 
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report  of  hunger  and  little  money  and  a  call 
for  the  Great  Society  to  do  something  tangi- 
ble for  the  starving  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  all  during  their  working 
years. 

"Prom  Mr.  E  of  Huntington  Station,  N.Y.. 
a  comment  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  have 
long  studied  the  problems  of  the  aged,  he 
cannot  find  a  Job  so  as  to  quaUfy  for  social 
security.  You  see,  he  Is  78  and  employers 
tell  him  he  is  too  old  to  work. 

"These  letters  are  typical  of  the  thousands 
I  have  received  In  recent  years  stressing  the 
plight  of  the  forgotten  elderly  and  pleading 
for  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  poverty. 
These  people  are  not  the  cold  statistics  of  a 
census.  These  are  real  people  In  real 
distress." 

Mr.  President,  originally  it  had  been 
my  purpose  to  offer  this  amendment  and 
then  withdraw  it.  I  am  going  to  read 
into  the  Record  what  I  had  intended  to 
say  if  I  had  decided  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  certainly  have  not  de- 
cided to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  very  shortly  I  intend  to 
withdraw  the  pending  amendment — and 
let  me  say  again  I  am  not  withdrawing— 
and  the  question  may  well  be  asked:  If 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  did  not 
Intend  to  have  a  vote  on  this  Prouty- 
Cotton  proposal,  why  did  he  take  time 
to  discuss  it? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
course  of  action  I  have  taken  which  to 
me,  at  least,  seem  highly  valid. 

First  and  foremost.  I  wanted  to  alert 
the  country  and,  particularly,  the  19 
million  elderly  citizens  to  what  I  con- 
sider the  very  minimum  which  should 
be  done  to  help  ease  the  insufferable  bur- 
dens Imposed  upon  them  because  of  a 
paucity  of  financial  resources. 

Second,  I  wished  to  point  out  why.  In 
my  judgment,  the  Prouty-Cotton  pro- 
posal is  much  more  equitable  and  realis- 
tic from  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
elderly  retired  and  younger  working  peo- 
ple than  the  administration  approach. 

This  is  so  because  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hamshire  TMr.  Cot- 
ton 1  and  me  provides  that  the  greatest 
percentage  of  increase  should  go  to  those 
who  need  it  most — those  whose  benefits 
are  average  or  lower.  Furthermore,  we 
do  not  place  an  added  regressive  tax  on 
the  presently  employed  by  an  increase  in 
social  security  tax  rates  which  already 
are  becoming  increasingly  oppressive. 

And  lately,  Mr.  President,  intismuch  as 
I  favor  the  passage  of  H.R.  6950  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  action  which  might  lead 
to  a  protracted  conference. 

But  I  do  hope  that  the  elderly  people 
of  this  country  and  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters will  carefully  compare  the  Prouty- 
Cotton  approach  with  the  administration 
recommendation. 

If  they  do  I  feel  certain  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  burled  in  an  avalanche 
of  mall  urging  nothing  less  than  the  pro- 
visions in  the  amendment  I  am  about  to 
withdraw  will  be  enacted  Into  law  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  give  assurance  that  If  social 
security  legislation  approved  by  the  other 
body  does  not  measure  up  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  introduced  again  when  the 
House  bUl  reaches  the  Senate.    And  I 


feel  certain  that  Senator  Cotton  and  I 
will  be  Joined  by  many  other  Senators  In 
dramatizing  the  plight  of  millions  of 
elderly  citizens  who  are  living  in  poverty. 

That  is  the  statement  I  had  intended 
to  make  when  I  considered  withdrawal 
of  the  amendment.  I  may  say  I  had 
discussed  that  with  representatives  of 
elderly  citizens'  organizations.  They 
expressed  agreement  with  the  strategy 
I  proposed.  They  did  want  to  alert  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  to  the  situation. 
Now  I  do  not  intend  to  withdraw  it,  for 
obvious  reasons.  One  in  particular  is 
that  I  find  that  amendments  have  been 
added  to  the  bill,  in  the  first  place,  in 
which  we  are  giving  a  subsidy  of  $1.9 
billion,  under  the  House  bill,  to  big  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  and,  under  the 
Senate  reported  bill,  we  are  giving  $1.1 
billion,  again  to  big  business. 

Last  week  we  passed  a  school-credit 
tax  which  would  cost  only  $400  million 
less  than  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  required  from  general  revenues 
under  the  provisions  of  this  proposal. 

Yesterday  we  adopted  another  measure 
and  I  supported  it,  which  would  cost  $400 
or  $500  or  $600  million  immediately,  the 
theory  being  that  over  a  period  of  time  It 
would  balance  itself  out.  We  have 
amended  the  bill  with  amendments 
which  are  irrelevant;  yet  we  find  it  Im- 
possible to  be  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  the  poor,  elderly  people. 

I  am  going  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  differences  between  the  proposal 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
TMr.  Cotton]  and  I  have  made  and  the 
administration's  request. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  PROtTTT -COTTON  AMEND- 
MENT AND  H.R.  6710,  THE  AOMINISTKATION'S 
BIIX 

The  Prouty-Cotton  amendment  dif- 
fers from  the  administration  proposal 
In  two  major  respects. 

First,  the  cost  of  the  Prouty-Cotton 
amendment  would  be  financed  out  of 
existing  surpluses  in  the  social  security 
trust  funds,  plus  general  revenues.  On 
the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  provides  still  an- 
other increase  in  the  regressive  social 
security  payroll  tax.  Thus,  in  1969  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  would  be  in- 
creased to  4.5  percent  rather  than  the 
4.4  percent  provided  under  existing  law, 
while  in  1973  it  would  be  increased  to 
5  percent  rather  than  the  4.85  percent 
already  scheduled  for  1973.  Even  more 
Important.  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  increases  the  base  to 
which  the  social  security  tax  rate  applies 
from  the  current  $6,600  a  year  to  $7,800 
In  1968.  This  Is  merely  the  beglrming, 
however.  In  1971.  still  another  Increase 
would  raise  the  base  to  $9,000  a  year, 
while  in  1974  the  base  would  be  further 
Increased  to  $10,800  a  year. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  would 
take  imtU  the  year  2017  or  2034  before 
any  of  our  younger  Americans,  who 
would  have  to  pay  this  tax,  would  bene- 
fit from  it  In  terms  of  Increased  social 
security  payments  because  of  retirement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the 
Prouty-Cotton  amendment  fully  recog- 
nizes the  inescapable  fact  that  the  re- 
gressive features  of  the  social  security 


payroll  tax  have  been  pushed  as  far  as 
they  can  go.  Under  our  proposal, 
therefore,  approximately  $1.9  billion, 
only  $400  million  more  than  the  Senate 
voted  for  the  tax  credit  for  college  stu- 
dents— would  be  used  from  general  rev- 
enues In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increased 
benefits.  The  greatest  merit  in  using 
general  revenues  as  a  source  for  benefit 
increases  is  that  they  do  not  overly  tax 
the  poor  people  who  stand  In  the  great- 
est need  of  financial  assistance. 

Second,  the  actual  increases  contained 
in  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment  give 
beneficiaries  receiving  the  smallest 
monthly  pajrments  the  largest  increases. 
Thus,  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment  not 
only  raises  the  minimum  benefit  from 
$44  a  month  to  $70  a  month,  but  also 
gives  every  beneficiary  receiving  less  than 
$100  a  month  a  greater  percentage  of  in- 
crease than  does  the  administration's 
biU. 

For  example,  there  are  currently  6.9 
million  retired  workers  receiving  $99.60 
per  month  or  less,  while  there  are  4.1 
million  retired  workers  receiving  over 
$99.60  a  month.  The  Prouty-Cotton 
amendment  would  give  the  greater  bene- 
fit to  the  6.9  million  retired  workers  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  the  Prouty- 
Cotton  amendment  works.  Those  now 
receiving  $71.70  per  month  would  re- 
ceive $86.10  a  month  under  the  Prouty- 
CottOTi  amendment  and  only  $82.50  a 
month  under  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. Those  now  receiving  $80.30  a 
month  would  receive  $94.80  per  month 
under  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment  but 
only  $92.40  a  month  under  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  The  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  proposals  is  for 
the  individual  currently  receiving  $99.60 
a  month.  For  him,  both  the  Prouty- 
Cotton  amendment  and  HH.  5710  would 
result  in  approximately  the  same  in- 
crease. Above  that  point,  however,  the 
Prouty-Cotton  amendment  provides  a 
lower  percentage  of  increase  than  the 
administration's  proposal. 

Thus,  the  individual  presently  receiv- 
ing $133.80  a  month  would  receive 
$144.60  per  month  under  the  Prouty- 
Cotton  amendment  and  $153.90  per 
month  imder  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal, while  the  individual  receiving  the 
present  maximum  paid  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  $142  a  month  would 
receive  $151.20  per  month  under  the 
Prouty-Cotton  amendment  and  $163.30 
a  month  under  H.R.  5710. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Prouty-Cotton  amendment  those  pres- 
ently receiving  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit  of  $44  a  month  would  re- 
ceive $70  a  month — a  59 -percent  In- 
crease; those  receiving  the  average 
monthly  benefit  of  $83.50  a  month  would 
receive  $97.30  a  month— an  18-percent 
increase ;  and  those  receiving  the  present 
maximum  benefit  of  $142  a  month  would 
receive  $151.20  per  month — a  6-percent 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 

a  chmt  illustrating  the  specific  benefit 

increases     under     the     Prouty-Cotton 

amendment  be  inserted  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hot- 
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LAND  In  the  chair).    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Specific  monthly  benefit  increase  for  couples 
under  Prouty-Cotton  amendment 


Those  now 

Would 

Those  now 

Would 

receiving— 

receive— 

receiving— 

receive— 

$66.00 

$106.00 

»17L75 

$102.46 

87.00 

106.00 

173.40 

102.60 

8&50 

106.20 

175.05 

19140 

saoo 

108.00 

176.56 

106.05 

91.S0 

100.80 

178.20 

197.85 

4S.16 

ULBO 

179.86 

100.65 

M.80 

113.86 

181.80 

100.80 

Ml  30 

11&66 

18100 

20L30 

07.  »6 

117.60 

18166 

203.25 

W.60 

119.68 

186.30 

206.05 

101.26 

m.80 

187.80 

20a70 

102.75 

123.30 

180.46 

207.45 

104.40 

126.40 

191.10 

208.35 

106.06 

127.36 

193.60 

2iaoo 

107.56 

129.15 

19126 

211.80 

100.20 

13a06 

196.90 

213.60 

Iiag5 

132.00 

197.55 

21135 

11Z36 

133.80 

199L06 

216.10 

114.00 

135.75 

20a70 

216.00 

118.66 

U7.70 

202.35 

218.55 

117.  ao 

138.46 

203.86 

22a  20 

118.80 

14a  26 

206.60 

220.80 

12a  45 

142.20 

207.00 

221.55 

122.10 

144.16 

206.60 

223.20 

123.60 

146. 9S 

2iaoo 

22170 

12Sl25 

146.66 

31L50 

226.35 

126.  BO 

148.50 

218.00 

226.80 

128.40 

15a  30 

21180 

227.40 

13a  05 

152.26 

216l00 

220.05 

131.70 

15120 

217.50 

230.56 

133.35 

15180 

219.00 

232.20 

134.85 

15&46 

22a  60 

232.65 

136.60 

158.40 

222.00 

23a  10 

138.15 

iea36 

223.60 

23175 

130.66 

162.  OO 

226.00 

236.25 

141.30 

168.60 

22a  SO 

237.00 

142.06 

16140 

228.00 

238.36 

14145 

lfl6L20 

220.60 

238.80 

146.10 

168.16 

231.00 

240.30 

^  147.75 

100.96 

233.60 

24L80 

V140.4O 

xsago 

17a40 

2S100 

243.45 

172.06 

I         235.50 

243.75 

152.55 

17100 

237.00 

24120 

164.20 

175.80 

238.60 

24170 

lSi70 

177.60 

240.00 

247.20 

157.35 

177.90 

241.50 

248.85 

159.00 

179.70 

243.00 

249.15 

16a  50 

181.50 

24150 

240.45 

162.15 

183.30 

<         24&00 

26a  05 

163.80 

185.10 

247.50 

262.45 

166.46 

185.40 

!          240.00 

26110 

166.06 

187.06 

:          25aS0 

25125 

168.60 

188.85 

252.00 

25155 

17a  25 

19a  80 

1 

Specific  monthly  benefit  increases  for  indi- 
viduals under  Prouty-Cotton  amendment 


Those  now 

Would 

Those  now 

Would 

receiving- 

receive— 

receiving— 

receive— 

$44-68.00 

traoo 

$93.10 

$108.00 

8B.0O 

7a  80 

9120 

106.40 

eaoo 

73.00 

05.30 

100.60 

61.00 

73L20 

00.30 

iiaso 

63.10 

7160 

97.40 

112.  in 

at.  20 

7&90 

96.50 

113.30 

6120 

77.10 

00.60 

113.60 

68.80 

78.40 

100.60 

11170 

66.40 

79.70 

101.70 

1I6lOO 

67.50 

81.00 

102.80 

117.20 

68.50 

82.20 

103.80 

118.40 

60.60 

81.60 

104.90 

118.  flO 

7a  70 

8190 

loaoo 

110.80 

71.70 

86.10 

107.00 

121.00 

72.80 

86.70 

108.10 

122.20 

73.00 

88.00 

109.30 

123.40 

7190 

89.30 

lia30 

123.60 

78.00 

9a  60 

111.30 

12170 

77.10 

91.80 

1             112.40 

125.00 

78.30 

92.30 

!             113.80 

127.20 

79130 

93.60 

11150 

128.30 

8a  ao 

•180 

115.60 

128.40 

8L40 

98wl0 

11&70 

120.60 

82.40 

07.30 

117.70 

130.70 

SlLn 

97.70 

118.80 

131.00 

aiao 

90.00 

110.90 

133.10 

86.80 

Uia30 

121.00 

133.20 

81.70 

lOLSO 

122.00 

134.20 

87.80 

102:80 

123.10 

135.60 

88.90 

101.30 

124.20 

136.70 

89190 

101  ao 

125.20 

137.80 

91.00 

106.60 

126.30 

138.30 

92.10 

ioa90 

127.40 

138.00 

Specific  monthly  benefit  increases  for  indi- 
viduals under  Prouty-Cotton  amend- 
ment— Continued 


Those  now 

Would 

Those  now 

Would 

leceivlug- 

receive— 

receiving— 

receive— 

$128.40 

$14aoo 

$149100 

$15a60 

V2Si.S0 

141.20 

15a  00 

157.50 

130.60 

142.40 

181.00 

168.60 

131.70 

142.00 

182.00 

158.90 

132.70 

143.40 

U8.00 

isaao 

133.80 

144.60 

1M.00 

160.20 

13100 

146.70 

166.00 

16L20 

i3&eo 

146.80 

186.00 

162.80 

137.00 

147.20 

167.00 

162.80 

138.00 

147.  TO 

188.00 

162.80 

130.00 

148.80 

uaoo 

163.80 

14a  00 

140.80 

laaoo 

16180 

141.00 

160.00 

161.00 

165.90 

142.00 

151.20 

162.00 

166.10 

143.00 

151.60 

168.00 

16a  30 

14100 

152.70 

16100 

167.30 

145.00 

153.70 

16&00 

168.30 

146.00 

16180 

16a  00 

169.40 

147.00 

155.10 

167.00 

160.50 

148.00 

156.40 

166.00 

160.70 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memoran- 
dum entitled  "Older  American  Statis- 
tics" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Olokk  Amzricaks  Statistics 

Nineteen  million  Americans  over  age  65. 

For  more  than  IS  million  of  these  (80%), 
social  security  represents  the  major  source 
of  income. 

COST    OF    LIVING    STATISTICS 

Between  1954  and  1967,  wages  increased 
ov^  50%. 

During  this  period,  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased over  25  % . 

During  this  period,  social  security  pay- 
ments increased  leas  than  15%. 

SOCIAL    SCCT7RITT    LEGISLATION    SINCX    IS 64 

Congress  has  only  increased  social  security 
benefits  twice  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 

In  1958.  It  increased  benefits  7^%. 
This  failed  to  restore  1954  buying  power. 

In  1965.  It  increased  benefits  7%.  This 
failed  to  restore  1968  buying  power. 

AMERICANS   NOT   ELIGIBLK   FOR   SOCIAL   SEC  U  HIT  T 
BBNEJITS 

Between  1  and  2  million  older  Americans 
are  not  now  receiving  social  security  benc- 
fita. 

This  results  from  the  conference  commit- 
tee's watering  down  of  my  social  security 
amendment  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year. 

Even  so,  around  650,000  senior  citizens  are 
now  receiving  some  social  security  benefits 
as  a  result  of  my  1966  amendment. 

PROOTT -COTTON  BENEITTS  FOR  RETIRZD  WORKERS 

There  are  6.9  million  retired  workers  re- 
ceiving $99.60  per  month  or  less. 

There  are  4.1  million  retired  workers  re- 
ceiving over  $99.60  per  month. 

There  are  no  figures  available  showing  the 
numbers  of  Individuals  receiving  benefits,  or 
the  amounts  of  benefits  which  they  receive, 
as  the  result  of  disability  retirement,  sur- 
vivorship or  early  retirement. 

Under  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment,  as 
compared  to  the  Administration  bill,  greater 
social  security  benefit  increases  are  given  to 
Individuals  receiving  $99.60  or  less  while  the 
Increases  are  less  for  those  now  receiving 
more  than  $99.60  a  month. 

COMPARISON  OF  BENEFITS 

Under  both  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment 
and  the  Administration  bill,  minimum  pay- 
ments would  be  raised  to  $70.00  a  month. 

Under  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment, 
mftximum  payments  would  become  $161.20, 


while  It  would  be  $163.30  under  the  Admin- 
istration bill. 

Nor. — Administration  states  maTirw^,^ 
\mder  Its  bill  Is  $288.  However,  this  would 
not   become  effective  until  year  2017. 

Paul  has  a  chart  showing  present  benefits 
at  each  step  and  what  they  will  become 
under  either  the  Prouty-Cotton  amendment 
or  HJl.  5710. 

FINANCINO 

The  estimated  first  year  cost  of  the  Prouty- 
Cotton  amendment  Is  $4.1  billion.  Of  thU, 
$2.1  billion  will  be  provided  from  the  exist- 
ing surplus  and  $1.9  billion  from  general 
revenues. 

The  Administration's  bill  does  not  provide 
for  the  use  of  general  revenues.  Rather,  it 
Increases  the  tax  rate  by  steps  to  6%  in 
1973  and  Increases  the  taxable  base  by  steps 
to  $10,800  In  1974.  And  it  takes  $2.1  bU. 
lion  from  the  surplus  In  the  Social  Security 
Trust  funds. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS 

The  Social  Security  Administration  con- 
tinues to  unrealistlcally  define  the  poverty 
level  for  individuals  age  66  or  over  as  $1,500 
for  a  single  person  and  $1,850  for  a  couple. 

Under  this  definition.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration states  that  about  S  million  per- 
sons 65  or  over  age  living  In  poverty  and 
that  another  6Vi  million  are  barely  avoid- 
ing It. 

The  average  monthly  social  security  pay- 
ment today  is  approximately  $84.00.  ThU 
amounts  to  $1,008  per  year. 

EXAMPLE     GIVEN     BT     PROFESSOR     CAMPBELL    OF 
DARTMOUTH 

Professor  Campbell  illustrates  the  future 
of  a  young  man  who  begins  work  at  age  23 
and  works  under  social  security  for  43  yean 
until  he  retires  at  age  65. 

This  man's  contributions  with  accumu- 
lated Interest  at  4%  would  amount  to  more 
than  $67,000  during  this  forty-three  year 
period. 

Exactly  the  same  pension  or  annuity  to 
which  he  will  be  entitled  could  be  financed 
with  accumulated  tax  payments  of  only 
$33,000. 

It  could  also  be  financed  by  premium  pay- 
ments to  a  private  Insurance  company  o( 
about  $45,000. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
also  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  cur- 
rent financial  status  of  the  social  security 
system. 

Commissioner  Ball  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  recently  testified 
before  the  Way  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  that  the  trust  funds  of  the 
social  security  system  now  contain 
a  favorable  balance  which  would  absorb 
much  of  the  cost  of  H.R.  5710,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  He  pointed  out 
that  under  the  present  program,  the  level 
cost  of  benefits  is  8.79  compared  to  the 
level  equivalent  of  income  which  Is  9.53 
leaving  a  favorable  balance  of  0.74. 

In  real  terms,  this  means  that  during 
calendar  year  1967  the  Income  under  the 
present  law  is  $26.4  billion,  while  the  out- 
go is  only  $22.6  billion.  This  leaves  a  net 
increase  in  funds  of  $3.8  billion. 

What  does  this  mean  in  regard  to  bene- 
fit Increases?  Under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  it  would  mean  that  at 
least  half  of  the  benefit  Increases  would 
be  financed  out  of  this  surplus.  The 
same  would  be  true  for  the  Prouty-Cotton 
amendment;  so,  In  effect,  this  would 
mean  that  at  least  $2.1  billion  could  be 
used  from  the  surpluses,  still  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1.7  billion  net  increase  in  the 
fund.  Therefore,  the  direct  cost  out  of 
general  revenues  would  be  $1.9  billion. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  a  recent  memo- 
randum from  Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief  Ac- 
tuary, Social  Security  Administration.  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  change  In  the  mem- 
orandum following  the  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  happened  last  year.  I  now 
quote  from  the  memorandum  of  Mr. 
Myers: 

On  April  3,  Senator  Prouty  introduced  five 
amendments  which  he  Intended  to  propose 
to  H.R.  6960  (Investment  credit  bill),  num- 
bered 138,  139,  140,  142,  and  143.  Actually, 
Amendment  No.  139  is  a  combination  of  Noe. 
140  and  143,  and  Amendment  No.  142  Is  a 
combination  of  Noe.  138  and  143. 

Amendment  No.  138  would  Introduce  a 
new  benefit  Uble  for  OASDI  benefits  for  In- 
sured persons.  The  principal  features  of  this 
benefit  table  are  a  minimum  PIA  of  $70  and 
a  general  benefit  Increase  tapering  off  from 
20%  at  the  lower  AMW's  to  1%  for  an  AMW 
of  $550.  There  would  be  no  change  In  the 
maximum  taxable  earnings  base  or  in  the 
contribution  schedule.  The  estimated  addi- 
tional benefit  payments  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  are  $4.0  blUlon.  On  a  long-range 
basis,  this  proposal  would  represent  a  16% 
increase  in  the  relative  cost  of  the  program, 
which  would  be  an  Increase  In  the  estimated 
level-coat  of  1.4%  of  taxable  payroll. 
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Also  the  President's  proposal  wpuld  Increase 
the  base  applicable  to  the  soclaLsecurity  tax 
as  follows:  to  $7800  In  1968  rather  than  the 


present    $6600;    to    $9000    In    1971;    and    to 
$10,800  In  1974. 

The  Prouty-Cotton  amendment  would 
utUlze  the  $2.1  bUUon  from  existing  sur- 
pluses and  provide  the  remaining  $1.9  bil- 
lion from  general  revenues.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  that  general  revenue  taxation  is  less 
regressive  than  the  social  security  payroll 
tax. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
comparison  between  the  Prouty-Cotton 
amendment  and  H.R.  5710,  the  admin- 
istration bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comparison  Between  the  Proutt-Cotton 
Amendment  and  H.R.  6710,  the  Adminis- 
tration Bill 


BENEFITS 

Both  bills  would  raise  the  minimum  ben- 
efit from  $44  a  month  to  $70  a  month.  The 
Prouty-Cotton  amendment  provides  greater 
benefits  for  those  people  receiving  monthly 
payments  based  on  their  Individual  rate  of 
W3  10  or  less,  while  HJl.  5710  provides  greater 
benefits  for  thoee  whose  monthly  payments 
are  based  on  the  Individual  rate  otf  $99  60  or 
elwve.  The  following  chart  Illustrates  the 
differences : 


Those  now  receiving— 


WouM  receive— 


(44  to  $58. 
»71.70.... 

t8o.an. 

187.80..   ., 

M.«0. 

1110.30. 

«33.80.... 

1142.0 


Prouty- 
Cotton 
amendment 


$70.00 
86.10 
04.80 
102.80 
113.60 
123.60 
144.60 
151.20 


H.R.  5710 


$70.00 

82.50 

02.40 

101.00 

114.60 

iae.90 

153.00 
168.30 


NoTi^.-Cort:  H.R.  5710,  $4,100,000,000  (source,  Com- 
mteloner    Ball's   testimony    befoie   Ways^id    M^s 

(^u^^e  K^oten  Mye™^.""""  '™«"<»">«"t-  $4,000,000,000 


FINANCINa 

Both  bills  would  use  existing  surpluses  to 
finance  part  at  the  Increases.  Coounlsaloner 
Ban  Indicates  that  the  net  Increase  In  social 
jecurtty  funds  U  $3.8  billion,  but  that  under 
Oie  President's  bUl  the  net  Increase  In  siu-- 
piU8  could  be  decreased  to  $1.7  billion  and 
»uii  remain  flscaUy  sound  according  to  the 
policy  set  forth  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  remainder  of  $2,001  would  be  fi- 
nanced under  the  President's  bill  by  Increas- 
ing the  social  security  payroU  tax  as  follows: 
w  4.6%  m  1969,  rather  than  4.4%  provided 
under  existing  law;  to  6%  In  1973  rather 
*naii   4.88%    provided   under   existing   law. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
member very  well  last  year  the  vigorous 
opposition  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  made 
against  a  proposal  to  bring  people  under 
social  security  who  were  not  covered. 
That  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  meant  that  those  persons  pre- 
viously ineligible  under  social  security 
would  receive  a  minimum  pension  of  $44 
a  month. 

After  the  action  of  the  Senate,  it  went 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
conference.  The  administration  fought 
it  bitterly;  but  when  it  came  back,  we 
finally  had  a  compromise,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  these  people,  desperately  In 
need,  were  granted  the  munificent  sum  of 
$35  a  month.  Roughly  660,000  people 
have  been  benefited  under  the  Prouty 
amendment  of  last  year,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  opposed  as  vigorously 
as  anyone  possibly  could.  If  he  had  seen 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  which 
have  arrived  in  my  office,  of  the  "Qod 
bless  you.  Senator  Prouty"  type,  he 
would  appreciate,  I  think,  that  that  was 
a  pretty  good  gesture  for  Congress  to 
make,  small  as  It  is. 

Here  we  are,  giving  a  subsidy  to  big 
business.  We  are  giving  a  subsidy  to  par- 
ents with  students  in  college,  particularly 
the  upper-bracket  parents.  Yet  we  are 
denying  a  living  wage  or  benefit  to  mil- 
lions of  elderly  Americans. 

Let  me  point  out  again,  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  that  Canada,  to  the  north  of  us, 
guarantees  every  citizen  a  pension  of  $75 
a  month  at  age  70;  and  yet  this  great, 
powerful,  wealthy  nation  of  ours  allegedly 
cannot  afford  to  take  these  people  out  of 
poverty.    There  Is  nothing  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  which  will  help  retired 
workers,  people  who  have  worked  hard 
all  their  lives.    They  are  not  bums;  they 
have  been  productive  citizens,  who  either 
did  not  qualify  under  socisd  security,  or 
their  incomes  were  so  small  that  they 
cannot  qualify  for  a  living  amount  today 
Mr.    President,    I   have   talked    with 
representatives  of  many  of  the  associa- 
tions and  groups  representing  our  senior 
citizens,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
they  want  this  amendment  adopted  in  its 
present  form.    I  am  not  under  any  illu- 
sions.    If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  has  been  very  willing  to  accept  al- 
most any  amendment,  particularly  If  it 
was  offered  on  the  other  side,  is  going  to 
fight  It,  it  win  not  be  passed.    But  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  there  are  repre- 
sentatives of  our  elderly,  retired  citizens 
in  the  gallery  now,  and  they  are  going  to 
know  how  Senators  vote  on  this  question. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote,  as 
soon  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
willing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  h(«)ed  that  we  might  have 
learned  something  from  last  year's  ex- 


perience. Then  we  were  advised  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  his  amend- 
ment providing  monthly  benefits  to 
everyone  over  70  was  the  answer  to 
poverty. 

ni  some  respects,  it  was  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury,  particularly  for  those  already 
receiving  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more 
pensions  from  other  sources. 

In  many  cases  the  Senator  provided  for 
benefits  to  be  given  to  the  wealthy.  The 
House  did  not  accept  such  a  handout  and 
tried  to  put  some  safeguards  in  the  meas- 
ure. However,  in  spite  of  those  controls 
many  have  received  benefits  who  did  not 
need  them  and,  in  many  Instances,  did 
not  expect  them  and  thought  that  we 
were  very  foolish  to  provide  it 

Just  recently  the  Associated  Press  re- 
l^d  a  story  which  received  nationwide 
attention.  It  concerned  three  elderly 
wealthy  sisters  who  received  Prouty  pen- 
sion checks.  They  were  forced  to  consult 
an  attorney  because  they  were  incredu- 
lous at  the  thought  that  Congress  would 
wP^^^"^  ^^^  "^^  pensions  toward 
which  they  had  not  contributed  one 
penny.  They  could  not  beUeve  that  Con- 
gress would  be  so  foolish  as  to  write  a 
law  which  would  provide  funds  for  people 
as  wealthy  as  they,  people  who  had  no 
need  whatever  for  such  benefits.  How- 
ever, we  had  done  so  under  the  Prouty 
amendment.  " 

Let  us  look  at  the  cost  of  last  year's 
Prouty  proposal.  The  estimate  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  last 
year  was  that  his  amendment  would  cost 
$115  miUion  for  270,000  persons 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  in  error  about  that  statement 
I  would  not  want  to  mislead  anyone. 

When  that  matter  went  to  conference 
and  we  looked  at  it,  we  were  forced  to 
limit  its  benefits.  Our  best  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  doing  something  that  was 
forced  on  us  against  our  will,  was  that  it 
would  cost  $115  million  in  the  first  year 
to  provide  these  suMWsedly  limited  bene- 
fits for  370,000  people. 

The  cost  of  the  proposal  now  ap- 
proaches $300  million.  The  cost  is  more 
uian  twice  as  much  as  was  estimated. 
Benefits  are  being  received  by  720,000 
people.  More  pe<^le  have  come  in  and 
claimed  benefits  under  the  proposal  than 
was  estimated. 

The  pending  proposal  is  estimated 
to  cost  $4  billion.  The  Senator  seems 
to  feel  that  we  are  perhaps  on  the  high 
side  in  estimating  the  cost  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  last  time  we 
tried  to  estimate  the  cost  of  one  of  these 
Prouty  proposals  to  give  benefits  to  peo- 
ple whether  the  people  have  any  claim 
to  such  benefits  or  not,  we  came  up  with 
what  we  thought  would  be  the  best  esti- 
mate that  responsible  people  could  give 
us.  And  the  actual  cost  now  exceeds  the 
estimate  by  two  and  one-half  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  said  that 
certain  retired  groups  are  for  his  amend- 
ment even  though  it  does  not  directly 
affect  them.    I  guess  that  is  right. 

Therefore,  because  certain  retired 
groups  want  the  benefit  of  this  provision, 
we  are  to  vote  substantial  Increases  for 
social  security  recipients,  but,  we  are  to 
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pay  it  out  of  the  general  revenue.  When 
we  do  that,  no  doubt  the  reason  for  such 
support  will  become  evident.  The  Sena- 
tor has  four  other  amendments  which 
would  provide  additional  special  pay- 
ments to  various  and  sundry  groups  that 
have  not  contributed  anything  to  social 
security  and  with  general  revenue  financ- 
ing accepted  as  a  principle,  the  groups 
could  well  demand  these  benefits  with- 
out paying  anything  to  social  security. 
Further,  no  taxes  are  to  be  levied  to  pay 
for  the  benefits. 

Thus,  the  benefits  under  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  other  four  amend- 
ments would  have  to  be  paid,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  out  of  the  general  deficit. 

The  Senator  does  not  propose  to  rtdse 
the  debt  limit.  I  suppose  he  would  rely 
upon  us  to  either  put  more  taxes  on  the 
American  people  or  raise  the  debt  limit 
by  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  $4  billion  involved  here,  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  involved  in  the  other 
amendments  of  the  Senator. 

In  the  other  amendments  that  we  are 
to  consider,  the  Senator  would  also  pro- 
vide free  medicare  for  everybody  even 
though  they  have  not  paid  1  penny 
Into  the  fund. 

It  would  be  nice  to  do  all  of  these  de- 
sirable things.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  proceed  in  this 
fashion,  it  may  be  well  to  think  In  terms 
of  asking  somebody  to  pay  taxes,  income 
or  otherwise,  for  the  benefits  to  be  re- 
ceived. We  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
ask  somebody  to  pay  for  some  of  this 
and  not  just  vote  for  all  of  the  benefits 
without  having  the  tax-raising  provi- 
sions with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Senator  ought  to  have  an  amend- 
ment to  either  increase  the  national  debt 
limit  or  to  Impose  a  specific  tax  on  every- 
body designed  to  pay  for  the  benefits. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  concentrate  his  dis- 
cussion on  the  pending  amendment 
which  is  simply  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease for  social  security  recipients.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  other 
things  the  Senator  has  been  discussing 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  last  year. 

Let  me  point  out  that  on  January 
30 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  the  floor.  I  yielded  for  a 
question. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  provide  for 
this  across-the-board  Increase  on  every- 
body's social  security 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  administration 
has  taken  the  $70  minimum  figure  which 
I  have  been  advocating  for  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  the  Senator  wants  to 
do  and  what  the  administration  wants 
to  do  is  that  the  administration  would 
Increase  the  contribution  rates  to  pay  for 
part  of  Its  proposed  benefit  increase  and 
the  Senator  woxild  pay  for  it  out  of  the 
deficit. 

The  Senator  said  he  would  pay  for  It 
out  of  general  revenue.  We  have  a  def- 
icit the  way  it  is  now.  So  I  presume 
he  would  pay  for  It  out  of  the  deficit. 

I  would  hope  that  If  the  Senator  does 


not  Intend  to  put  a  tax  on  the  statute 
books  to  pay  for  some  of  this,  he  would 
at  least  come  along  and  add  to  one  of 
his  other  amendments  a  provision  to 
raise  the  debt  limit.  We  would  then 
have  some  borrowing  capacity  so  that, 
having  paid  for  all  of  these  benefits  out 
of  the  deficit,  we  would  be  able  to  bor- 
row money  to  hold  out  until  next  year. 
However,  that  is  not  contained  in  this 
amendment,  or  any  of  his  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  press  that  I  was  loading  amend- 
ments on  the  bill  because  I  weus  not 
happy  about  some  amendments. 

I  imagine  that  if  I  wanted  to  kill  the 
bill,  I  would  vote  for  the  amendment  and 
insist  that  the  House  take  it.  However, 
this  is  not  the  way  we  ought  to  legislate 
in  this  area. 

We  ought  to  wait  until  we  get  the  So- 
cial Security  bill  from  the  House  and 
study  that  measure  and  see  how  much 
of  these  proposed  benefits  we  can  afford. 
We  ought  to  consider  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  along  with  the 
Prouty  recommendations.  The  admin- 
istration's recommendations  are  fairly 
expensive  themselves. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  offers  an 
amendment  calling  for  equally  expensive 
benefit  increases.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  wants  to  have  a  vote  on  it  or 
not.  The  Senator  might  decide  to 
modify  his  amendment  in  this  way  or  In 
that  way.  It  would,  as  modified,  possibly 
make  a  $2  billion  or  $3  billion  difference. 

Having  changed  or  modified  the 
amendment  In  this  way  or  In  that  way, 
he  then  undertakes  to  determine  if  he 
can  muster  enough  votes  to  have  the 
amendment  agreed  to. 

That  is  not  an  orderly  legislative  pro- 
cedure that  we  should  follow.  We  should 
have  an  idea  of  what  benefits  a  particu- 
lar unmodified  amendment  would  afford, 
and  what  It  would  cost. 

That  is  why  I  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  to  halt  the  further  modification 
and  to  vote  on  what  we  were  certain  the 
amendment  wsis  Intended  to  accomplish. 

This  proposal  might  have  merit  so  that 
It  could  be  considered  as  an  alternative 
for  the  administration's  social  security 
Increase.  But,  we  ought  to  consider  It 
at  the  proper  time;  when  the  Committee 
on  Finance  takes  up  the  social  security 
bill,  or.  If  not  then,  when  the  bill  is  re- 
ported from  the  committee  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

Let  us  face  It.  The  amendment 
would  open  up  a  big  problem.  It  raises 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  ready  to 
make  this  general  revenue  plimge  In  the 
social  security  area;  whether  we  should 
depart  from  putting  a  social  security  tax 
into  effect  to  pay  for  the  benefit  increase 
or  go  whole  hog  In  calling  upon  general 
revenue  to  pay  for  huge  benefits.  We 
should  keep  In  mind  those  three  elderly 
ladles  who  received  a  pension  under  the 
Prouty  law.    They  could  not  believe  it. 

They  went  down  and  talked  to  a 
lawyer.  They  must  have  feared  that 
they  might  be  put  In  Jail  for  having 
stolen  money. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wiU  yield 
In  a  minute. 


The  ladies  were  fearful  that  they 
might  get  into  trouble  for  taking  that 
money.  They  could  not  believe  that 
people  as  rich  as  they  were  would  receive 
a  pension  for  which  they  had  not  con- 
tributed 1  penny. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  whether  he  objects  to  the 
idea  contained  In  the  Prouty  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  where  there  is  a  social- 
type  approach  to  a  problem,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  Investment-  or  insur- 
ance- or  annuity-type  program,  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  prefer  to  have  this 
financed  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

What  I  am  getting  at  Is  that  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Prouty  approach,  an  in- 
crease Is  proposed  to  meet  a  social  need 
on  the  part  of  at  least  some  of  the  recipi- 
ents. This  has  not  been  adequately 
financed  by  them  by  their  social  security 
taxes. 

If  we  follow  the  social  security  ap- 
proach, everyone  who  pays  into  the  so- 
cial security  fund  through  his  social 
security  taxes  will  be  paying  for  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Social  Security 
tax  system  is  not  as  equitable  an  ap- 
proach to  handle  this  problem  as  would 
be  the  financing  of  it  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  I  am  only  talking 
about  principle  now,  quite  apart  from 
the  bad  deficit  situation  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  carmot  support  the  Prouty 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  is  the  proper  vehicle  to 
use  in  social  tjrpe  legislation,  as  distin- 
guished from  something  that  has  an 
insurance  annuity  aspect  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  might 
decide  to  move  in  that  direction  one  of 
these  days,  to  use  general  revenues  to 
provide  pensions  for  people  whom  we  did 
not  see  fit  to  put  under  programs  in  the 
past.  But  why  must  we  take  off  with 
Jet  propulsion  for  the  moon?  Why  not 
start  out  with  something  a  little  less  am- 
bitious than  this  $4  billion  proposal? 

We  could  take  a  careful  look  at  some 
small  group  of  Individuals  who  might  be 
left  In  a  distressed  situation  and  help 
them,  rather  than  go  whole  hog  about 
the  matter  at  one  time.  Perhaps  with 
study  and  argument  it  might  well  be 
tried  and  see  how  it  works. 

FMrthermore,  if  and  when  we  get 
reculy  to  go  Into  this  area,  why  should 
we  hide  the  problem  behind  the  social 
security  program?  Why  not  Just  call  It 
a  Federal  welfare  program  and  be  done 
with  It,  rather  than  say  that  this  is  an 
Insurance  program  for  which  somebody 
paid? 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  would 
premise  his  argument  on  the  bad  state 
of  the  budget  deficit.  I  would  thoroughly 
agree  with  him.  But  I  hope  that  he  will 
not  premise  his  argiunent  too  much  on 
the  fact  that  the  Prouty  amendment 
would  get  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  for  some  of  its  financing,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  is  the  proper 
area  In  which  to  go. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  social  leglsla- 
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tion  and  if  we  are  going  to  meet  a  social 
need.  I  believe  that  the  tax  revenue 
going  into  the  general  fimd  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  based  upon  relative  ability  to  pay. 
It  is  better  to  do  it  that  way  than  to  use 
the  social  security  tax  approach,  which 
Is  a  regressive  type  tax.  To  that  extent 
I  must  applaud  the  approach  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  but  I  cannot  support 
it  because  of  the  present  budget  deficit 
condition. 

By  piling  deficit  on  deficit,  we  will  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation;  and  these  poor 
people,  who  need  what  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  trying  to  obtain  for  them, 
win  be  hurt  the  worst  by  the  Inflation 
which  these  budget  deficits  will  generate. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  find  myself  In  any  par- 
ticular dlsagreenaent  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  | 

I  should  like  to  help  these  people,  but 
once  we  start  in  a  large  way,  with  a  $4 
billion  Increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments with  financing  out  of  general  rev- 
enue, we  will  have  embarked  In  a  great 
way  on  something  that  many  people  be- 
lieve we  should  never  do — ^undermlnlng 
the  real  social  security  program  by  pro- 
viding tremendous  benefits  to  people 
who  have  paid  nothing  or  very  little  for 
any  of  It  and  calling  it  social  security. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago.  the  distlngiiished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  reference  to  an 
Associated  Press  story  which  I  have  seen, 
which  indicated  that  three  elderly 
maiden  ladies,  with  ample  resources, 
acquired  $35  a  month  under  the  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  last  year. 
There  carmot  be  more  than  a  handful 
of  such  cases. 

Permit  me  to  reveal  exactly  what  has 
happened.  As  of  January  30,  1967,  the 
cost  of  the  program,  the  monthly  cost 
under  the  Prouty  amendment  of  last 
year — the  watered -down  version  report- 
ed from  conference — was  $22,936,000. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  was  668,766. 
Of  that  nimiber,  about  19.000  were  old 
couples,  with  the  husband  getting  $35 
and  the  wife  $17.50.  That  Is  a  total  of 
$52.50  a  month.  Now,  that  Is  a  very  gen- 
erous simi,  I  must  say.  The  average 
Federal  social  security  payment  today, 
the  average  benefit,  is  $84  a  month. 
That  is  a  little  more  than  $1,000  a  year. 
Those  people  are  Just  wallowing  in 
luxury. 

I  notice  that  today  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council,  APL-CIO,  called 
for  benefit  Increases  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent in  addition  to  cost-of-living  In- 
creases. It  also  said  that  social  security 
payroll  taxes  were  unfair  and  that  we 
must  turn  to  general  revenues  to  finance 
the  program. 

I  believe  that  Is  a  sound  approach 
Insofar  as  the  financing  is  concerned. 
All  we  need  do  to  finance  this  program 
Is  to  repeal  two  of  the  amendments  which 
were  adopted  to  the  bill  presently  before 
us — one  costing  $1.5  billion  a  year,  an- 
other in  excess  of  $500  million. 

Perhaps  it  Is  more  Important  to  grant 
a  man  with  an  Income  of  $57,000  or 
$60,000  a  year  a  tax  credit  to  send  his 
children  to  school  than  it  Is  to  give  some- 
thing to  a  person  who  Is  trying  to  exist 
on  $35  a  month  or  $44  a  month — the 
minimum  payment  now — or  even  $84  a 


month.  Perhaps  that  Is  the  logical, 
sound,  and  hxmiane  way  to  approach  the 
matter.    I  disagree  with  that  approach. 

Even  If  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  and  I  are  the  only 
Senators  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  am  glad  to  try  to  help  these 
citizens  who  need  help  more  than  any 
other  segment  of  our  population.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  vote  against  the  amendment 
will  harm  many  of  my  colleagues  when 
people  aroimd  the  country  realize  what 
is  happening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  objective  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  wish  that 
the  amendment  were  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  benefits  to  those  who 
need  them. 

Nothing  in  the  concept  of  social  Justice 
requires  us  to  vote  to  tax  many  low  in- 
come people  in  order  to  pay  benefits  to 
those  who  do  not  need  them.  If  this 
amendment  were  modified  that  way,  I 
could  support  it.  I  would  have  a  difficult 
time  supporting  It  in  the  face  of  the 
budget  deficit.  But  even  then  I  might 
support  it  because  of  the  need  of  some 
of  the  people  whom  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  reach,  a  need  that  is  far  greater  than 
the  needs  we  are  trying  to  cover  in  other 
legislation,  including  the  amendments 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
However,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
amendment,  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science support  it. 

TAX  OCOUCTION  FOR  THE  HAKOICAPPKO AMXKO- 

MENT  TO  Hit.  eeso 

AMENDMENT    NO.    166 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bUl,  H.R.  6950,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed.  This  amendment  is  identi- 
cal in  language  to  S.  1239  which  we  In- 
troduced on  March  9.  It  would  provide 
the  disabled  an  income  tax  deduction  of 
up  to  $600  to  cover  transportation  to  and 
from  work,  and  would  allow  them  the 
same  additional  $600  Income  tax  person- 
al exemption  now  given  the  blind. 

The  proposed  amendment  deals  with 
problems  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
difficulties  they  are  under  in  conforming 
to  the  conditions  of  life  which  face  them, 
and  with  their  enormous  usefulness  to 
the  United  States  if  some  tax  considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  those  individual 
circumstances  which  result  from  the 
handicapped  trying  to  earn  their  own 
way,  and  thus  paying  the  United  States 
10  to  1  for  everything  it  costs  the  country 
to  get  them  to  that  condition. 

I  submit  it  at  this  time,  because  It  Is 
the  kind  of  amendment  that  all  senators 
would  desire  to  consider  carefully  and  to 
read  in  advance.  It  is  not  a  hotly  con- 
tentious partisan  matter,  and  I  hope  it 
may  have  the  prayerful  consideration 
overnight  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
of  the  other  Senators. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  300,000  dis- 
abled persons  would  qualify  imder  this 
amendment  at  a  maximum  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $40  million.    This  cost 


seems  small  when  we  consider  the  aver- 
age cost  of  from  $479  to  $544  to  rehabili- 
tate each  disabled  individual.  What  we 
will  be  doing  through  this  legislation  is 
helping  these  people  to  help  themselves 
and  aiding  them  to  achieve  some  per- 
sonal independence  from  Institutions, 
from  overburdened  families  and  from  lo- 
cal and  State  governments. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  are  capable 
of  being  productive  workers,  contributing 
to  the  Nation's  economy  Instead  of  being 
dependent  upon  it.  But  their  disabili- 
ties Impose  upon  them  additional  ex- 
penses in  pursuit  of  their  livelihoods 
which  are  not  fully  tax  deductible,  such 
as  special  orthopedic  devices,  extra  travel 
costs  because  they  are  unable  to  utilize 
routine  methods  of  transportation,  ex- 
pensive additions  to  office,  shop,  or  home 
to  facilitate  their  movements,  special 
prosthetic  devices,  higher  Insurance  costs 
and  the  costs  of  hiring  help  to  perform 
the  simple  tasks  which  the  non-handi- 
capped perform  for  themselves.  In  ad- 
dition, rising  costs  are  particularly  bur- 
densome. For  example,  the  prices  of 
some  special  orthopedic  shoes  needed  by 
the  disabled  have  doubled  In  the  past 
year. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  disabled 
ta}q;>ayer.  In  order  to  quaUiy  for  the  ad- 
ditional $600  exemption,  must  suffer 
from  a  loss  of  one  or  more  extremities  or 
50  percent  or  more  loss  of  ability  as  de- 
fined under  the  Schedule  for  Rating  Dis- 
abilities of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
In  addition,  both  the  blind  and  the  dis- 
abled would  qualify  for  the  tax  deduction 
of  up  to  $600  for  expenses  of  going  to  and 
from  work. 

Last  year,  some  thirty  governors  had 
Indicated  to  the  Joint  Handicapped 
Council  their  support  of  this  proposal. 
It  has  had  editorial  support  ranging  from 
the  New  York  Times  to  the  Progressive 
Farmer.  Endorsements  also  include  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  VFW,  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 
This  measure  Is  similar  to  the  bill  I 
Introduced  last  year,  8.  3304,  and  a  suc- 
cessor to  similar  legislation  which  I  first 
introduced  in  February  1950  in  the  Slst 
Congress  as  a  Member  then  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
have  endeavored  valiantly  to  transform 
their  physical  handicaps  from  stimibllng 
blocks  to  building  blocks.  They  wish  to 
use  their  crutches  to  move  on,  not  to  lean 
on.  This  amendment  will  help  them  do 
just  that.  It  is  as  hard-nosed  and  prac- 
tical in  economic  terms  as  it  Is  humani- 
tarian. It  Is,  in  effect,  a  practical  bill 
to  benefit  those  who  have  no  alternative 
than  but  to  be  practical. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  together  with  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  16,  1967,  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  who 
is  famous  in  this  field,  and  whose  article 
Inspired  me  to  submit  the  amendment, 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  Normally,  I 
would  w«dt  for  hearings  to  be  held,  and 
so  forth.  But  Dr.  Rusk  has  made  such  a 
vitally  strong  case  for  this  proposal,  that 
I  hope  It  will  commend  Itself  to  my 
colleagues. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without 
objection,  the  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  166)  Is  tis  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sk;.  — .  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reveniie  Code  of 
1964  (relaUng  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  218  as  section  219  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  217  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'Sec.  218.  Transportation  of  disabled  Indi- 
vidual to  and  from  work 
"  '(a)  Gknkbai.  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  transportation  to  and  from  work  to 
the  extend  that  such  expenses  do  not  exceed 
$600. 

"'(b)  Disabled  iNorviDtTAL  Defined. — ^Por 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  term  "dis- 
abled Individual"  means  an  Individual  who 
Is  blind  (as  defined  in  section  151(d)  (3) )  or 
who  has  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  one  or  more 
of  his  extremities  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
Is  unable  during  the  entire  taxable  year  to 
use.  without  undue  hardship  or  danger,  a 
streetcar,  bus,  subway,  train,  or  similar  form 
of  public  transportation,  as  a  means  of  travel- 
ing to  and  from  work.  A  taxpayer  claiming  a 
deduction  under  this  section  shall  submit 
such  proof  that  he  is  a  disabled  Individual 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  jwescrlbe.  The  reg- 
ulations 80  prescribed  shall  provide  that — 

"  '  ( 1 )  If  the  taxpayer  is  a  veteran  with  a 
service-connected  disability,  a  certification 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  his 
disability  (to  the  extent  based  upon  or  at- 
tributable to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more 
of  his  extremities)  has  a  rating  of  50  percent 
or  more  under  the  Schedule  for  Rating  Dis- 
abilities of  the  Veterans'  Administration  shall 
be  deemed  conclusive  proof  that  he  Is  a  dis- 
abled Individual  for  purposes  of  this  section; 
and 

'"(2)  In  any  other  case,  a  certification 
from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
or  any  local  office  thereof  that  the  taxpayer's 
dlaablllty  (to  the  extent  based  upon  or  attrib- 
utable to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more  of 
his  extremities)  has  a  rating  of  60  percent 
or  more  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
such  Schedule  shall  be  deemed  conclusive 
proof  that  he  Is  a  disabled  Individual  fen: 
purposes  of  this  section.' 

"(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
vn  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"  'Sec.  318.  Cross  references.' 

and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  'Sec.  218.  Transportation  of  disabled  indi- 
vidual to  and  from  work. 
"  'Sec.  219.  Cross  references.' 

"(c)  Section  161  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(f)      AlK>ITIONAL     EXKICPTIONS     K>B     DU 
ABXLITT. — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Fob  taxfatzx. — An  additional  ex- 
emption of  $600  for  the  taxpayer  If  he  is  a 
disabled  individual. 

"'(2)  PoH  BPOirsE. — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  t600  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  if 
the  spouse  Is  a  disabled  individual  and  If 
the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemption 
under  subsection  (b)  for  mch  spouse. 

"•(8)  Disabled  Dn>iviDt7Ai.  deitmxd. — The 
term  "disabled  Individual"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  during  the  entire  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  has  a  loss  or  Ioes  of  use  of  one 
or  man  at  the  extremities.     A  taxpayer 
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claiming  a  deduction  under  this  subsection 
shall  submit  such  proof  that  he  (or  his 
spouse)  is  disabled  individual  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe.  The  regulations  so 
prescribed  shall  provide  that — 

"  '(A)  If  such  individual  is  a  veteran  with 
a  service-connected  disability,  a  certification 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  the 
disability  (to  the  extent  based  upon  or  at- 
tributable to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or 
more  of  the  extremities)  has  a  rating  of  60 
percent  or  more  under  the  Schedxile  for  Rat- 
ing Disabilities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  deemed  conclusive  proof  that 
such  Individual  Is  a  disabled  Individual  for 
purposes  of  this  section;  and 

'"(B)  In  any  other  case,  a  certification 
from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
or  any  local  office  thereof  that  such  Indi- 
vidual's disability  (to  the  extent  based  upon 
or  attributable  to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
or  more  of  the  extremities)  has  a  rating  of 
50  percent  or  more  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  such  SchedxUe  shall  be  deemed 
conclusive  proof  that  such  individual  is  a 
disabled  individual  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.' 

"(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3402(f)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  withholding  exemptions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"'(G)  one  additional  exemption  for  him- 
self if,  on  the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  such  day,  there  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  allowable  an  exemp- 
tion under  section  161  (f)(1)  (relating  to 
the  disabled)  for  the  taxable  year  under 
subtitle  A  In  respect  of  which  amounts  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  this  chapter  In 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  day  falls 
are  allowed  as  a  credit.' 

"(e)(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  such  para- 
graph (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'or 
(F)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(F).  or 
(O)'. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  such  paragraph 
(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the 
end  thereof. 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  such  para- 
graph (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof ';  and'. 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  payments  of  wages 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Javits  Is 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  TUnes,  Apr.  16,  1967] 
Taxino  the  Handicapped:    Pbesent   System 

Is  Called  Untaib  to  thx  Disabled  Who 

AbzEIuplotzd 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

Tomorrow's  deadline  for  Federal,  State  and 
local  Income  tax  payments  for  1966  again 
highlights  the  Inequities  of  our  present  tax 
system,  which  discriminates  against  the 
severely  handlc«^ped. 

Currently  our  nation  sf>ends  more  than 
81  billion  a  year  for  rehabilitation  services 
for  our  handicapped  fellow  citizens. 

Our  motives  are  both  humanitarian  and 
economic. 

We  are  concerned  with  removing  these  peo- 
ple from  public  and  private  welfare  rolls  and 
giving  them  the  dignity  and  self-respect  that 
comes  from  gainful  employment. 

These  efforts  have  become  increasingly 
effective.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  state- 
Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
rehabilitated  a  record  total  of  154,000  dis- 
abled men  and  women  Into  employment. 
The  goal  for  this  fiscal  year  is  190,000. 

About  three-quarters  of  those  rehahllltated 


were  unemployed  when  accepted  for  service 
and  most  were  dependent  upon  welfare  or 
the  largesse  of  their  families  and  friends. 

A    lO-TO-l    PROFIT    ratio 

Based  on  previous  experience,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  for  every  Federal  dollar  Invested 
on  their  rehabilitation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  receive  from  direct  taxes  approxi- 
mately $10. 

Certainly  this  Is  an  economically  enlight- 
ened as  well  as  humanitarian  concept. 

But  our  tax  treatment  of  these  disabled 
workers  is  far  from  enlightened.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  deduct  the  extraordinary 
expenses  they  have  as  a  result  of  disability. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  severe  disability 
creates  extraordinary  expenses  over  and  above 
those  that  are  now  deductible  as  medical 
expenses. 

Major  among  these  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  employment.  Since 
they  cannot  use  public  transportation,  many 
disabled  persons  must  rely  on  taxlcabs  or 
chartered  car  services. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  a  severely  handi- 
capped worker  paying  out  half  of  his  week- 
ly salary  for  transportation. 

Those  who  own  cars  with  such  special 
equipment  as  hand  controls  are  not  even 
permitted  to  deduct  the  cost  of  such  equip- 
ment. 

To  permit  deduction  of  extraordinary 
transportation  expenses  by  the  handicapped 
would  be  consistent  with  basic  tax  principles. 
These  permit  other  categories  of  wage  eam- 
erm  or  the  self-employed  to  deduct  certain 
expenses  they  incur  as  essential  to  their 
income-producing  activities. 

Clothing  of  the  disabled  Is  subjected  to 
unusual  wear  and  stress.  Many  disabled  per- 
sons require  custom-made  clothing  or  spe- 
cial alterations  on  ready-to-wear  clothing. 

Housing  costs  are  frequently  higher  as  dis- 
abled persons  cannot  live  in  the  less  expen- 
sive nonelevator  buildings.  They  often  live 
in  ground  floor  apartments  at  higher  rents. 
There  may  also  be  added  costs  for  ramps 
or  special  household  equipment,  particularly 
In  the  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Amusement  costs  are  frequently  higher  as 
the  disabled  person  must  use  the  more  ex- 
pensive orchestra  seats  in  theaters  and  con- 
cert halls  and  usually  miut  have  an  escort 
or  attendant. 

Many  medical,  labor,  health,  welfare,  vet- 
eran and  other  groups  have  supported  legis- 
lation to  create  the  parity  and  equality  which 
the  disabled  seek  on  taxes. 

In  the  last  12  years  there  have  been  480 
bills  seeking  such  equity  introduced  In  the 
Congress. 

In  introducing  such  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  month.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  esti- 
mated that  some  300.000  disabled  persons 
would  quaUfy  under  the  legislation  at  a  max- 
imum cost  to  the  Government  of  $40-mll- 
lion. 

Under  the  New  York  Republican's  pro- 
posal the  disabled  taxpayer.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  an  additional  $600  exemption, 
must  suffer  from  the  loss  of  one  or  more  ex- 
tremities or  60  per  cent  or  more  loss  of  abil- 
ity as  defined  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

In  addition,  both  the  blind  and  disabled 
would  qualify  for  an  additional  tax  deduc- 
tion of  up  to  $600  for  expenses  of  going  to 
and  from  work. 

In  1964,  Senator  John  Sparkman,  Demo- 
crat of  Alabama  Introduced  such  an  amend- 
ment to  a  general  tax  revision  amendment. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  died  in  the 
Senate-House  conference. 

Among  one  of  a  number  of  groups  actively 
lobbying  for  such  legislation  is  the  Joint 
Handicapped  Ooimcil,  720  West  18l8t  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

MILLS  CALLED  SYMPATHETIC 

The  council  reports  a  delegation  of  its 
members  met  last  year  with  Representative 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  and 
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he  seemed  sympathetic  to  their  views.  Mr. 
Mills  is  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Later  this  month — at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  April  27-28 — the 
group  will  return  to  Washington  to  attempt 
to  stimulate  support  for  the  legislation. 

When  a  severely  dUabled  person  com- 
pletes his  rehabilitation,  he  enters  the  Job 
market  with  high  expectations. 

Frequently,  he  finds  his  hopes  dashed  In 
that  his  salary  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  his 
costs  of  transportation,  his  payroll  deduc- 
tions and  his  living  exp>ense8. 

He  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  go  back 
on  public  assistance. 

The  result  is  that  the  several  thousands  of 
dollars  and  frequently  innumerable  hours 
of  professional  and  volunteer  services  have 
been  wasted. 

Even  more  Important  is  that  added  to  his 
physical  problems  are  the  frustrations  and 
disappointments  of  being  able  and  wanting 
to  work  and  be  self-sufficient,  but  being 
denied  that  opportunity  because  of  discrim- 
inatory taxation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  answer  to  the  suggestion  that 
I  have  been  cruel  to  the  aged,  down 
through  the  years,  and  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
PROtJTY]  arrived  on  the  scene.  I  was  re- 
garded as  a  Senator  who  sponsored  more 
amendments  to  increase  public  welfare 
than  any  other  Senator  in  the  Senate. 
I  was  regarded  as  being  on  the  "high" 
side  in  trying  to  provide  additional  pay- 
ments for  aged  people.  When  Senators 
would  come  to  the  Chamber  and  ask 
what  amendment  was  being  voted  on 
they  would  be  told.  "It  Is  another  Long 
grandma  amendment  Increasing  grand- 
ma's social  security." 

The  Senator  has  been  attempting  to 
take  all  of  my  laurels.  I  thought  I  was 
doing  well  to  get  $1  billion  for  needy 
grandmas,  but  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  being  conservative  by  asking  for 
$4  billion  at  one  time. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  down  through 
the  years  to  assist  veterans,  orphan  chil- 
dren, and  all  persons  who  needed  help. 
Between  the  contributions  and  payments 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
amount  that  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities are  paying,  we  are  paying  ap- 
proximately $48  billion  a  year  to  help 
people  maintain  their  Incomes,  persons 
who  draw  social  security  and /or  rail- 
road retirement,  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived medicare  or  welfare  vendor  pay- 
ments for  their  medical  cost,  people  who 
receive  assistance  for  little  children  un- 
der the  dependent  children  program,  per- 
sons receiving  survivors  benefits  imder 
the  social  security  program,  persons 
receiving  imemployment  and  workmen's 
compensation,  veterans  receiving  com- 
pensation or  pension,  under  public  in- 
come maintenance  programs  of  one  sort 
or  another  about  $48  billion  a  year  is  be- 
ing paid  out. 

I  expect  the  Senate  to  consider  a  so- 
cial security  bUl  in  the  Senate  in  due 
course  that  would— could  Increase  that 
amount  by  another  $4^  billion,  or  $5  bU- 

Im.'  ^  *^**  ^®  ''O"^*^  ^  80lng  from  $48 
Dllllon  to  $53  billion  In  providing  for  peo- 
ple who  need  assistance  and  cooperation 
from  their  Government  to  maintain  their 
income. 

We  are  not  planning  to  be  harsh  on 


anyone,  but  we  have  to  be  realistic.  The 
Federal  Government  might  need  funds 
to  maintain  its  budget  more  than  some- 
one else.  The  situation  is  analogous  to 
the  three  old  ladles  who  thought  we  were 
absolute  fools,  since  they  had  no  need 
for  the  money,  and  who  more  than  likely 
thought  that  irresponsible  legislation  by 
Congress  might  bankrupt  the  country 
That  Is  very  possible.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh].  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  officially 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  an(J  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  6 
nays  79,  as  follows: 


Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 


Bayh 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Church 

Clark 
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Williams,  N.J.    Young,  N.  Dak. 
WUliams,  Del. 
Yar  borough 

NOT  VOTING— 16 
?rvln  Mimdt 

Lausche  Murphy 

McCarthy  RusseU 

McGee  Smathers 

Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 
Cotton 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

Oore 

Orlffln 

Gruenlng 


[No.  84  Leg] 

YRAS — 6 

Dodd  Javits 

Pong  Prouty 

NATS— 79 

Hansen  Mclntyre 

Harris  Miller 

Hart  Mondale 

Hartke  Monroney 

Hatfield  Montoya 

Hayden  Morse 

Hlckenlooper  Morton 

HUl  Moss 

Holland  Muskle 

HoUlngs  Nelson 

Hruska  Pastors 

Inouye  Pearson 

Jackson  Pell 

Jordan,  N.C.  Percy 

Jordan,  Idaho  Proxmlre 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Rlbicoff 

Kuchel  Scott 

Long,  Mo.  Smith 

Long,  La.  Sparkman 

Magnuson  Six>ng 

Mansfield  Stennls 

McCIellan  Symington 

McGovern  Talmadge 


So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  if  i 
can  have  the  attention  of  Senators  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  ascertain  how  many 
amendments  are  still  to  be  offered  and 
what  the  prospects  are  for  completing 
action  on  the  bill  today.  Perhaps  we 
could  have  an  Indication  from  Senators 
as  to  whether  they  have  amendments  to 
offer  and  whether  they  wish  record  votes 
on  them. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  amendment  which  will  not 
take  much  time  to  discuss.  It  Is  a  sim- 
ple amendment  and  readily  understand- 
able. I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
It.  Senators  could  remain  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  vote  on  It  shortly,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  lyiANSFIELD.  Before  I  answer 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  our 

f^^^^V^f^^J-  *"^  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  bill,  if  he  has  any  Idea  as  to  how 
many  more  amendments  will  be  offered 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  that  there  will  be  other 
amendments  beyond  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. I  just  do  not  know  how  many 
amendments  will  be  offered.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  finish  the 
bill  today. 

th^J\J^^^^^^^-  ^^-  President, 
then  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
ome  on  the  Prouty  amendment,  and 
have  a  roUcaU  vote,  that  would  be  all  we 
could  anticipate  for  tonight 

Would    the    Senator    from   Vermont 
agree  to  some  limitation  on  time  in  order 
«iat  Senators  may  go  over  to  see  the 
Betty  Crocker  girls? 
Mr.  PROUTY.   I  want  to  see  them,  too 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to  offer  his 
amendment  now? 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Yes.  Mr.  President 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
*  ^i  ^OUTY.    Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  version  of  my 
amendment  No.  140.  which  the  distln- 
gulshed  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  joins  me  in  cosponsorlng 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER       The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  PiBsldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Prouty  Is  as  follows: 
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AlCZNOMENT 

On  page  4,  alter  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  of  section  103 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'  "(a)  Anyone  who — 

"'(1)   has  attained  the  age  of  65, 

"  '(2)  Is  not,  and  upon  filing  application 
for  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  would  not 
be,  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
\2nder  section  226  of  such  Act,  and  is  not  cer- 
tifiable as  a  qualified  railroad  retirement 
beneficiary  \mder  section  21  of  the  rtallroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

"  '(3)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  210(1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act),  and  Is  (A)  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  eulmltted  for 
permanent  residence  who  has  resided  In  the 
United  States  (as  so  defined)  continuously 
during  the  5  years  Inunedlately  preceding  the 
month  In  which  he  files  application  under 
this  section,  and 

"'(4)  has  filed  an  application  under  this 
section  In  such  manner  and  in  accordance 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  In  this  sec- 
tion) be  deemed,  solely  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 226  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  to  be  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
such  section  202  for  each  month,  beginning 
with  the  first  month  In  which  he  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  and  ending 
with  the  month  In  which  be  becomes  (or 
upon  filing  application  for  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  such  section  202  of  such 
Act  would  become)  entitled  to  hospital  in- 
siirance  benefits  under  such  section  226  or 
becomes  certifiable  as  a  qualified  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiary.  An  Individual  who 
would  have  met  the  preceding  requirements 
of  this  subsection  in  any  month  had  he  filed 
application  under  paragraph  (4)  hereof  be- 
fore the  end  of  such  month  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  met  such  requirements  In  such 
month  If  he  files  such  application  before  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  month  following  such 
month.  No  application  under  this  section 
which  is  filed  by  an  Individual  more  than  3 
months  before  the  first  month  In  which  he 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  shall  be  accepted  as  an  applica- 
tion for  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  month  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted." 

rrNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGRCKMXMT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  yield  to 
me  one  moment,  with  the  approval  of 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  pending 
amendment,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  minority  leader 
and  others,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes  on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  ho  objection,  but  in 
the  event  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  I 
imagine  that  the  time  will  be  allocated 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Oh,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  yield 
further,  let  me  say  that  this  will  be 
the  last  vote  tonight.  Let  me  urge  all 
Senators  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  to  go  over  and  see  the 
Betty  Crocker  girls. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
medicare  program  which  was  enacted 
by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  is  composed  of  two 
basic  parts:  First,  hospitalization  Insur- 
ance; and  second,  supplemental  medical 
Insurance. 

Supplemental  medical  Insurance  pres- 
ently costs  an  individual  $3  a  month  and 
is  available  to  all  Americans  over  age 
65  regardless  of  their  coverage  by  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement. 

However,  hospitalization  insurance 
imder  medicare  will  be  available  only  to 
those  individuals  who  are  also  eligible 
for  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  after  December  31,  1967. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  es- 
timates that  there  will  be  some  70.000  In- 
divldusds  becoming  age  65  on  or  after 
January  1.  1968,  who  will  not  be  eligible 
for  either  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement. Therefore,  under  the  present 
law  those  individuals  would  also  be  ex- 
cluded from  hospitalization  insurance 
under  medicare. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  really  want  to  ex- 
clude these  70,000  older  Americans  from 
hospitalization  Insurance  under  medi- 
care? I  do  not  think  we  do.  I  do  not 
think  a  single  Member  of  this  body  had 
any  such  intention  when  we  voted  on  the 
enactment  of  medicare. 

Mr.  President.  If  no  one  intended  to  ex- 
elude  these  70.000  Individuals,  how  did  it 
happen? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  hap- 
pened merely  because  of  an  oversight  on 
our  part.  This  oversight  occurred  be- 
cause throughout  the  years  one  group 
after  another  has  been  covered  under  the 
social  security  system  In  strictly  a  patch- 
work fashion. 

Unfortunately,  for  70.000  older  Ameri- 
cans our  patchwork  scheme  of  granting 
social  security  coverage  never  reached 
them. 

The  argument  that  a  person  must  have 
paid  into  the  medicare  trust  funds  in 
order  to  become  eligible  for  coverage  has 
little  merit  at  this  point.  Just  2  years 
ago  the  medicare  program  was  bom  and 
millions  of  beneficiaries  were  covered,  all 
of  whom  had  i>aid  nothing  into  the  trust 
funds. 

Now,  obviously,  at  some  time  in  the 
future  we  need  a  cutoff  date  after  which 
only  those  persons  who  have  paid  into 
the  medicare  trust  fimds  will  be  eligible 
for  benefits.  However,  a  mere  2  years 
after  the  creation  of  medicare  does  not 
se«n  to  be  the  proper  time — ^particu- 


larly since  the  only  people  excluded  from 
coverage  are  those  who  were  forgotten 
by  Congress  In  the  patchwork  scheme  of 
providing  coverage  under  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  can  any  one  of  us  say 
that  one  of  the  70,000  people  who  will  be 
excluded  from  medicare  after  the  end 
of  the  year  does  not  deserve  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance? 

Can  we  claim  that  there  is  too  little 
money  In  this  great  country  of  ours  to 
extend  equal  protection  to  the  person 
bom  a  year  too  late  to  benefit  from  our 
medicare  gratuity  of  1965? 

I  do  not  think  we  can — particularly 
when  the  cost  of  extending  such  equal 
treatment  is  very  small. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  assured  me  that  the  first  year's  cost 
of  this  amendment  would  be  only  $10 
million  and  this  would  gradually  increase 
through  the  year  1978.  After  that  time 
the  cost  will  decrease  appreciably,  since 
we  are  desdlng  with  but  a  few  people  who 
were  never  given  social  security  cover- 
age. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  act  on 
this  amendment  because  it  is  a  Just 
amendment  which  must  be  enacted  by 
Congress  sooner  or  later.  I  say  that  we 
must  do  it  sooner  since  it  seems  sense- 
less to  have  70,000  older  Americans  con- 
tinue their  day  in  and  day  out  worry 
about  what  they  will  do  If  they  should 
get  sick  after  they  retire. 

The  inequity  inherent  under  the  pres- 
ent laws  becomes  most  striking  when  we 
look  at  the  hypothetical  case  of  John 
Jones  and  Bill  Smith,  neither  of  whom 
will  be  eligible  for  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits.  If  John  Jones 
becomes  65  December  31,  1967.  he  will  be 
eligible  for  hospital  insurance  under 
medicare.  However,  if  Bill  Smith  be- 
comes 65  on  January  1,  1968,  he  will  be 
ineligible  for  hospital  Insurance  under 
medicare  even  though  he  is  but  1  day 
younger  than  John  Jones. 

This  situation  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  and  I  am  certain  that  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  my  hypothetical  Bill 
Smith. 

Tomorrow  or  the  next  day  may  be  time 
enough  to  correct  any  other  deficiencies 
affecting  medicare,  but  let  us  cure  this 
one  here  and  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  telegram 
from  the  National  Conference  on  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Systems,  which 
met  last  week  in  San  Francisco. 

Let  me  read  the  telegram  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senators  who  are  present: 

San  Feancisco.  Caut., 

April  5, 1967. 
Hon.  WtNSTON  L.  Pboutt. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wi3hingtcm,  D.C. 

The  National  Conference  on  Public  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Syrtems  thanks  you  for 
your  introduction  of  amendment  No.  140  to 
the  Tax  Investment  Act  to  make  medicare 
available  to  all  persons  upon  reaching  age 
66.  The  conference  consists  of  more  than 
100  State  and  local  retirement  systems  rep- 
resenting approximately  4  million  Individ- 
uals. The  conference  deeply  appreciates  your 
genuine  Interest  and  hopes  your  amendment 
wUl  be  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  passed 
by  the  CX>ngress. 

Jack  E.  Kxnnzdt, 

President. 
I.  L.  Bare,  Ernest  OmDiNOs, 

legislative  Committee. 

Dxmm,  Colo. 
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Many  of  the  70,000  who  would  be  af- 
forded relief  by  this  amendment  are 
members  of  the  teaching  profession.  For 
example.  12  statewide  teacher  retire- 
ment systems  do  not  Incorporate  social 
security  coverage  for  their  teachers. 
These  States  are  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Illinois.  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  Colorado,  Rhode  Island, 
Ohio.  California,  and  Kentucky.  While 
the  retirement  benefits  paid  under  most 
of  those  systems  are  superior  to  social 
security  benefits,  it  is  regrettable  that 
after  December  31,  1967,  many  teachers 
reaching  age  65  under  those  retirement 
systems  will  not  be  eligible  for  hospital- 
ization coverage  under  medicare. 

Even  in  States  which  have  Incorpo- 
rated social  security  coverage  as  p>art  of 
their  teacher  retirement  system,  many 
teachers  would  still  be  ineligible  for 
coverage  under  medicare.  For  example, 
in  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  teachers 
were  brought  under  social  security  on  a 
local  option  basis.  As  of  December  31. 
1965.  125  out  of  342  school  districts  had 
elected  social  security  coverage  for  their 
teachers.  However,  this  still  leaves  28 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  outside  the  coverage  provided 
by  social  security. 

In  New  York,  teachers  were  brought 
under  social  security  coverage  January  1. 
1958.  But  even  In  States  such  as  New 
York,  many  retired  schoolteachers  never 
received  social  security  coverage  and  will 
become  age  65  after  December  31.  1967. 
Under  my  amendment,  a  great  many  of 
the  70.000  people  estimated  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  be  affected 
by  this  amendment  would  be  retired 
schoolteachers  who  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  well-being  of  our  society. 

Another  group  who  would  become  eli- 
gible for  hospitalization  Insurance  under 
my  amendment  would  be  from  5.000  to 
6,000  Federal  employees  who  had  retired 
before  July  1,  1960,  because  of  disability. 
Those  Federal  employees  will  not  become 
age  65  until  after  December  31,  1967, 
and  yet  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
because  they  never  had  social  security 
coverage,  they  would  not  be  eligible  for 
hospitalization  insurance  under  medi- 
care. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this  defi- 
ciency. 

The  financing  would  be  provided  from 
any  surpluses  of  the  health  Insurance 
trust  funds  and  by  general  revenue. 
Surpluses  are  hard  to  ascertain  in  the 
health  Insurance  trust  funds  because 
the  program  has  only  been  in  operation 
for  8  months.  However.  Mr.  Ball  stated 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: 

Under  health  Insurance,  our  basic  feeling 
about  the  hospital  insurance  and  the  volun- 
tary medical  Insurance  programs  of  medicare. 
at  this  time,  is  that  having  had  only  eight 
months*  experience  with  the  provisions  as 
they  are.  we  are  quite  reluctant  to  consider 
fundamental  changes  In  the  package  of  bene- 
fits—proposals to  greatly  modify,  say,  the  de- 
ductibles, to  add  drug  coverage,  etc.  .  .  .  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  It  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  take  the  program  as  it  Is  working 
for  older  people  and  add  to  it  a  group  that  is 
very  similar  In  their  basic  needs  for  health 
Insurance  coverage. 

While  Mr.  Ball  was  referring  to  the 
1.5  million  disabled  beneficiaries  who 


would  be  granted  coverage  under  H.R. 
5710,  the  same  principle  applies  with  re- 
spect to  the  70.000  forgotten  Americans 
whom  this  bill  affects. 

In  the  first  year  the  cost  would  be  $10 
million. 

In  the  second  year  the  cost  would  be 
$15  milUon. 

The  cost  would  gradually  increase  to 
$140  milUon  In  1978,  after  which  time  the 
annual  cost  would  decrease. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, amendment  No.  140  would  extend 
medicare  on  a  permanent  basis  to  every 
person  age  65  and  over.  In  effect.  It 
blankets  In  the  uninsured  and  makes  the 
transitional  coverage,  which  we  provided 
In  the  1965  social  security  amendments, 
permanent. 

Social  security  estimates  the  cost  of 
this  proposal  to  be  $10  million  the  first 
year,  rising  to  $140  million  In  10  years. 
As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  no 
doubt  aware,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Is  presently  In  executive  ses- 
sion considering  broad  and  sweeping  pro- 
posals concerning  social  security.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  have  been  held  and  It 
Is  expected  that  the  committee  will  be 
In  executive  session  for  6  weeks  In  order 
to  consider  the  proposals  and  the 
voluminous  testimony.  Obviously,  a  rec- 
ommendation as  made  by  amendment 
No.  140  should  proceed  In  an  orderly 
fashion  by  awaiting  completion  of  the 
House  action  and  not  as  a  social  security 
amendment  to  a  tax  bill.  We  will  have 
a  bill  to  which  the  Senator  could  more 
properly  offer  his  amendment. 

Extension  of  medicare  benefits  to 
everyone  age  65  or  over,  regardless  of 
their  Insurance  status,  should  be  con- 
sidered In  committee  where  all  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it  would  be  devel- 
oped. We  want  a  solid  medicare  pro- 
gram, not  a  giveaway  program  such  as 
the  Senate  amendment  would  provide. 
The  Senator's  amendment  Is  Inequitable, 
destructive,  and  contains  unconstitu- 
tional features.  It  Is  certainly  Inequi- 
table, since  It  provides  a  free  ride  for 
government  employees — State  and  lo- 
cal— who  have  never  contributed  one 
dime  to  the  social  security  or  hospital 
insurance  trust  fund  would  receive  hos- 
pital expense  benefits  without  paying  a 
cent  for  it. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  assure  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  government  em- 
ployees are  excluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  State,  county,  and  city 
employees  were  government  employees. 
I  thought  that  was  the  case. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  They  are  excluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor modified  his  amendment  to  take  out 
Federal  employees,  but  he  did  not  take 
out  State,  county,  and  city  employees. 
Literally  millions  of  government  em- 
ployees— and  I  am  talking  about  State 
and  local  government  workers — teachers, 
firemen,  and  policemen  could  be  getting 
something  for  nothing.  It  would  also 
act  as  a  disincentive  to  2  million  State 
and  local  employees  who  are  not  now  cov- 


ered under  social  security  to  stay  out  and 
still  get  benefits. 

There  are  provisions  In  the  social  secu- 
rity law  right  now  which  would  permit 
State  and  local  employees  to  come  under 
social  security.  By  so  doing,  they  would 
have  built-in  medicare  protection.  But, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  these  employ- 
ees chose  not  to  come  under  the  pr(^ram. 
By  so  doing,  they  do  not  contribute  one 
red  cent  to  the  social  security  or  hospi- 
tal Insurance  trust  funds.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
give  them  medicare  coverage  for  which 
they  are  not  charged  a  cent,  and  for 
which  expense  he  expects  the  American 
taxpayer  to  pay.  This  is  certainly  unjus- 
tifiable and  harshly  diserimlnates  against 
those  State  and  local  employees  who  have 
contributed  their  hard-earned  money  to 
have  retirement  and  medicare  coverage. 

Presently,  over  2  million  State  and 
local  employees  are  outside  social  secu- 
rity protection  and  would  no  doubt  re- 
main so  where  they  could  obtain  free 
payment  of  their  medical  costs  without 
ever  having  to  pay  a  dime  for  It. 

The  Inequities  of  this  proposal  exist 
not  only  In  providing  imeamed  benefits, 
but  it  discriminates  against  the  people 
who  elected  coverage,  paid  their  tax,  and 
on  whose  behalf  the  States  have  made 
contributions  since  1950. 

Further,  this  will  be  an  Inducement  to 
the  States  to  withdraw  coverage  of  their 
employees  from  social  security. 

While  over  6  million  State  and  local 
government  employees  and  nonprofit 
workers  are  covered  by  social  security, 
this  free  medical  payment  would  certain- 
ly stand  as  an  open  Invitation  to  the 
States  to  leave  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, which  they  can  do  under  present 
law.  Why  should  a  State  continue  to 
contribute  funds  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  coverage  when  they  can  receive 
these  benefits  for  nothing?  Obviously.  It 
would  be  to  the  financial  Interest  of  the 
States  to  Improve  their  ovm  retirement 
systems  and  let  the  Federal  Government 
pick  up  their  retired  employees'  medical 
expenses. 

The  general  revenue  financing  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
places  the  benefit  load  of  his  payments 
on  all  taxpayers  but  he  does  not  stop 
there.  He  not  only  would  require  all 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  this  unearned  bene- 
fit, but  he  would  also  demand  that  work- 
ers covered  under  social  security  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  their  own  benefits  while 
he  would  give  benefits  free  of  charge  to 
persons  who  had  never  worked  or  who 
chose  not  to  contribute  to  social  security. 
This  could  well  lead  to  a  taxpayer  revolt, 
and  could  set  a  precedent  for  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  thing,  providing  all 
sorts  of  benefits  for  which  one  is  never 
required  to  pay. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this  would 
be  something  of  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Wn-BUR  D.  Mills,  of 
Arkansas.  That  committee  has  been 
working  diligently  to  put  together  a  so- 
cial security  and  medical  care  program 
to  send  to  the  Senate.  We  would  be  pre- 
maturely throwing  at  them  and  asking 
them  to  accept  something  which  has 
been  given  only  one-half  hour's  consld- 
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eration  in  the  Senate,  and  which  dis- 
criminates against  all  Americans  who 
pay  for  the  benefits  they  receive.  Ac- 
tually it  would  provide  a  dis-lncentlve, 
it  would  provide  a  reason  why  States 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  with- 
draw from  social  secimty  coverage. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.    CURTIS.    I    thank   my   distin- 
guished chairman. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  explored 
in  committee.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are,  perhaps,  some  cate- 
gories of  citizens  for  whom  this  cutoff 
date  might  be  an  inequity.  At  least 
that  should  be  considered. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  that 
is  somewhat  involved.  It  involves  peo- 
ple under  a  number  of  retirement  pro- 
grams other  than  social  security.  I 
agree  with  my  chairman  that  it  should 
not  be  accepted  here  on  the  floor,  but 
rather  is  something  that  would  merit 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  will  see  that  it  does. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  P>resident,  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  if  we  are  to  do  something  of 
this  sort,  we  at  least  ought  to  have  some 
arrangement  whereby  those  who  are  to 
receive  the  benefit  would  pay  something 
for  it,  rather  than  just  giving  It  to  them. 
We  want  to  continue  to  provide  an  in- 
centive to  people  who  presently  con- 
tribute something  for  their  medical  pro- 
tection, which  would  induce  them  to 
continue  to  contribute.  However,  under 
this  amendment  they  could  receive  the 
same  benefits  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tribution. I  certainly  think  it  would  be 
better  to  move  forward  in  ways  that 
encourage  people  to  pay  something  for 
their  medical  coverage,  rather  than  in 
ways  which  encourage  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  program. 

May  I  say  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
where  people  are  not  sible  to  pay  for  their 
medical  expenses  we  have  provided  a 
Federal-State  aid  program  which  we  re- 
fer to  as  medicaid,  which  has  cost  about 
a  billion  dollars  during  the  first  year. 
Medicaid  is  Intended  to  cover  just  such 
people,  who  might  not  be  eligible  for 
medicare,  and  who  do  not  have  pro- 
tection. 

In  addition,  Inlr.  President,  to  adopt 
this  idea  of  providing  these  benefits  free 
for  all  people  at  age  65,  gives  an  incen- 
tive, where  employees  are  presently  pay- 
ing for  the  benefits,  under  the  Federal- 
State  program,  to  withdraw  from  such  a 
program.  If  a  State  withdrew  from  the 
State-Federal  program,  the  State's  em- 
ployees obtain  benefits  free — the  same 
benefits  for  which  most  of  them  are  now 
paying.  We  would  move  in  the  direction 
of  encouraging  people  who  are  able  to 
pay  and  who  are  now  paying  for  protec- 
tion, to  stop  paying  and  get  it  for  nothing. 
To  adopt  this  something-for-nothing 
concept  as  a  substitute  for  a  program 
where  people  now  pay  for  their  protec- 
tion would,  in  my  judgment,  be  extremely 
unwise,  and  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  rejected. 


Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  present  law,  all  workers 
covered  by  social  security  pay  one-half  of 
1  percent  on  the  first  $6,600  of  their  earn- 
ings into  the  fund  for  medicare  hospital 
insurance  benefits.  In  addition  to  that 
the  employer  would  pay  an  extra  one- 
half  of  1  percent  on  the  payroll. 

Some  phases  of  the  Prouty  amendment 
do  have  merit  which  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  the  committee  to  consider. 
Nevertheless,  the  amendment  as  it  is  now 
drafted  and  before  us  would  mean.  If  it 
were  approved,  that  the  more  than  2 
million  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees who  are  presently  outside  of  so- 
cial seciulty  would  be  foolish  to  come  in 
imder  social  security.  Under  the  Prouty 
amendment  they  could  receive  medicare 
for  absolutely  nothing.  Otherwise  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  as  do  all  other 
people  today. 

There  is  a  second  part  of  this  provi- 
sion. There  are  now  more  than  6  mil- 
lion State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees who  are  covered  by  social  security 
under  the  Federal-State  agreements. 

These  agreements  can  be  terminated. 
At  the  present  time  those  State  and  local 
government  employees  are  paying  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  first  $6,600.  The 
State  and  local  governments  are  paying 
the  other  one-half  of  1  percent.  Just  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  all  other  workers 
and  employers  in  America. 

If  the  Prouty  amendment  were  agreed 
to  the  States  could  withdraw  from  social 
security.  They  could  save  money  and 
put  that  money  in  their  own  programs 
and  still  have  their  retirees  receive  full 
medicare  and  retirement  payments  with 
not  a  single  pa3mient  involved. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  poorly 
drafted  and  should  be  rejected.  That 
would  be  completely  unfair  to  other 
workers.  We  would  have  all  of  the  other 
workers  of  America  paying  for  their  own 
medicare  hospital  insurance  benefits. 
They  would  ask  us :  "Why  has  the  Senate 
decided  to  give  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  free  medicare  hos- 
pitalization and  charge  us  for  it?" 

However,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  withdraw  the 
amendment  so  that  the  committee  might 
study  that  phase  of  the  amendment 
which  does  have  merit  and  consider  bjc- 
cepting  that  much  of  It.  If  not,  as  the 
amendment  Is  at  present,  it  should  be 
overwhelmingly  rejected.  Otherwise  the 
whole  program  would  collapse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPLANATIOH  OW  PBOtTrT  AMKNDMXNT  NO.  140 

TO  HA.  6860 
Thla  amendment  eliminates  the  December 
31.  1067,  cut-off  date  for  ellglbUlty  of  per- 


sons age  slxty-flve  for  boepltallzatlon  Insur- 
ance under  medicare,  without  also  having  to 
be  eligible  for  social  security  or  rallrocul  re- 
tirement benefits.  This  would  affect  70,000 
Americans  who  wUl  become  age  slxty-flve 
on  or  after  January  1,  1968. 

The  cost  of  the  first  year  would  be  $10  mil- 
Hon  and  this  would  gradually  Increase 
through  the  year  1978.  After  that  time  the 
cost  win  decrease  appreciably  since  we  are 
dealing  with  but  a  few  people  who  were  never 
given  social  security  coverage. 

The  following  Is  an  example  of  the  inequity 
under  existing  law: 

John  Jones  becomes  66  December  31,  1967. 

BUI  Smith  reaches  the  same  age  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. 

John  Jones  Is  eligible  for  hospital  Inst- 
ance under  medicare. 

Bill  Smith,  one  day  younger  than  John 
Jones,  falls  to  qualify. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  we  are  not  chang- 
ing the  basic  law  at  all.  We  are  merely 
saying  to  people  who  did  not  qualify 
that  we  are  simply  eliminating  a  cutoff 
date  for  approximately  70,000  people 
who  we  think  should  be  permitted  to 
qualify  under  this  program. 

We  brought  millions  of  people  under 
the  medicare  bill.  These  were  people 
who  had  never  paid  a  nickel  toward  it. 
That  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  many 
Senators  present. 

These  people  are  entitled  to  supple- 
mental medical  benefits.  We  are  simply 
asking  that  they  be  granted  rights  to 
hospital  Insurance  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  elderly  people  that  need  this 
help. 

I  am  certainly  not  constrained  to  with- 
draw the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  I  think  it  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure 
that  a  great  many  people  when  they 
realize  what  this  is  all  about  will  agree 
that  the  amendment  is  sound,  workable, 
and  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  an  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea":  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youwo].  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  is  ofllclally 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young ].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] 
would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announc^ — yeas  13. 
nays  69.  as  follows: 

[No.  86  Leg.] 

TEAS— 13 


Aiken 

Inouye 

p 

eU 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Kennedy.  Mast 

.  Yarborough 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Fong 

Pastore 

NAYS— «9 

AUott 

Hanis 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hart 

Moss 

Baker 

Hartke 

MuHkle 

Bartlett 

HatAeld 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hill 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

smith 

Case 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Spong 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Dominlck 

MagnuBon 

Symington 

Eastland 

McCIellan 

Talmarlge 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Oore 

Miller 

"IVdlngs 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Omening 

Monroney 

WUllams.  Del. 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bayh 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Brewster 

Javits 

Morse 

Brooke 

Lausche 

Mundt 

Church 

Mansfield 

Murphy 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Ellender 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

So    Mr. 

Prouty 's    smiendment    wa 

rejected. 

PRESroENTIAL  ELKCTION   CAMPAJCN  rWOti 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  very  thoughtful  editorials  on 
the  subject  of  the  Long  Act  were  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey,  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  deserving  of  consideration. 

Generally  sp)eaking,  the  basis  of  Mr. 
McCaffrey's  statement  was  that  rather 


than  repeal  what  we  had  done  to  provide 
honest  financing  for  the  presidential 
campaigns,  we  should  take  this  as  our 
starting  point  and  move  forward  to 
make  it  an  act  that  would  provide  for 
clean  elections,  as  it  seeks  to  do,  to 
remedy  any  defect  one  can  find  in  it,  and 
to  move  forward  to  amend  and  improve 
it. 

Of  course,  that  Is  the  general  logic 
that  I  have  pursued. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  field 
in  which  to  legislate.  A  good  example 
of  why  it  Is  so  difficult  is  that  most  of 
the  corrupt  practices  laws  that  have 
been  passed  have  created  more  corrup- 
tion than  they  have  corrected.  For  that 
reason,  one  cannot  hope  in  a  first  effort 
to  correct  and  deal  with  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  intricacies  and  the  abilities 
of  the  human  mind  to  contrive  ways  to 
evade  acts  meant  to  control  human 
conduct. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  undertaken  to 
work  out  the  best  that  could  be  done, 
accepting  such  amendments  as  appeared 
logical  and  necessary  at  the  time  in 
order  to  pass  the  best  proposals  that  the 
committee  could  work  out  last  year,  and 
I  am  seeking  to  move  In  that  direction 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  two  editorials  by  Mr. 
Joseph  McCaffrey  on  channel  7  in  Wash- 
ington be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  editorials  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

A  WMAI^TV.  Channel  7  Editobial, 

April  11.  1967 

(By  Joseph  McCaffrey) 

The  Senate  Is  now  Involved,  and  deeply 
involved,  In  Senator  Russell  Long's  tax  check 
off  plan  which  allows  a  taxpayer  to  check 
off  on  his  federal  Income  tax  return  a  dollar 
for  the  presidential  campaign  of  one  of  the 
two  major  parties.  Senator  Long  attached 
this  plan  to  last  year's  tax  bill  and  since 
then  It  has  been  luider  fire.  Now  with  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
up  on  the  floor.  Senator  Albert  Gore  is  try- 
ing to  tie  a  rider  to  It  which  would  kill  off 
the  campaign  plan,  and  he  has  strangely 
enough  drawn  some  strong  editorial  8\4>port 
from  around  the  nation. 

The  words  "strangely  enough"  are  used, 
because  these  are  the  same  pious  editorial 
writers  who  decry  the  Dodd  case  and  the 
Baker  case  and  who  talk  about  the  dangers 
of  conflict  of  Interest  In  the  solicitation  of 
campaign  funds.  Now  here  1b  the  first  big 
step  ever  taken  to  solve  the  problem  of 
raising  funds  for  political  candidates,  and 
It  is  being  flayed  and  pilloried  from  coast 
to  coast. 

If  this  plan  Is  scuttled  this  year,  then  the 
initial  step  toward  the  reform  of  campaign 
fimd  raising  will  have  been  killed  for  the 
life  time  of  every  member  of  the  Senate. 
Certainly,  the  plan  as  it  is  now  drawn  has 
many  flaws — most  of  them  major.  But  the 
remedy  Is  not  to  throw  out  the  plan.  Rather 
it  is  to  correct  the  flaws,  perfecting  the  plan. 
Extend  Its  coverage  to  help  pay  for  senate 
and  house  camp>algns,  allow  other  than  the 
two  major  parties  to  participate  under  some 
clearly  defined  limitations.  The  very  same 
critics  who  deplore  the  Long  tax  plan  are 
those  who  also  say,  from  their  velvet  cells, 
that  every  vot«"  should  be  encouraged  to 
contribute  to  political  campaigns.  That  a 
small  contribution  Is  as  essential  to  making 
democracy  work  as  the  act  of  voting. 


Now  the  frame  work  for  the  individual 
contributor,  the  frame  work  for  developing 
some  inteUlgent  system  for  financmg  our 
elections  Is  on  the  block  in  the  Senate.  If 
there  is  ever  to  be  a  sensible  system  of  cam- 
paign fiuiding  during  the  next  decade,  the 
Long  tax  plan  provides  the  vehicle  for  it. 

Scrapping  the  Long  plan,  kills  the  first  and 
moet  important  step  toward  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  in  campaign  funding. 

A  WMAL-TV,  Channel  7  EorroRiAL, 

April  14,  1967 

(By  Joseph  McCaffrey) 

By  their  vote  ye  shall  know  them. 

The  Senate  voted  to  repeal,  or  quasi  repeal 
the  tax  check  off  for  financing  the  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

A  reading  of  that  rcU  call  vote  is  interest- 
ing. To  begin  with,  aU  republicans  voted  to 
kill  the  check  off  plan.  This,  say  its  sup- 
porters, is  becaiise  the  republicans  tradi- 
tionally have  been  able  to  raise  campaign 
money  with  greater  ease  than  the  democrats, 
except,  of  course,  in  a  fluke  campaign  like 
1964,  when  the  big  money  cats  turned  up  on 
the  side  of  the  democratic  candidate. 

In  other  years  (the  records  show),  the  re- 
publicans have  been  able  to  get  money — big 
money.  And  although  the  Plan's  sponsor — 
Russell  Long  Is  from  the  south — there  were 
several  southern  democrats  who  oppoeed  the 
plan.  Moiney  has  never  been  too  big  a  factor 
in  southern  campaigns,  and  for  that  matter, 
most  southern  democrats  couldn't  care  less 
who  is  president,  because  as  far  as  their  own 
national  party  is  concerned,  they  are  neither 
fish  nor  fowl. 

And  then  the  wealthy  ones.  The  Kennedy 
brothers,  Robert  from  New  York  state  and 
Edward  from  Massachusetts,  are  two  out- 
standing examples,  were,  for  the  moet  part, 
against  the  check  off  plan.  The  Kennedys 
certainly  don't  need  any  check  off  plan  to 
help  them  raise  campaign  money. 

But  the  battle  is  far  from  over  and  the 
man  who  may  have  the  moet  say  about  the 
repealer  isn't  even  in  the  Senate.  He  Is 
Wilbur  Mills,  The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  For  it  is  In  the  Senate 
House  conference  that  the  future  of  the 
repealer  wUl  be  decided. 

A  betting  man  would  give  about  ten  to 
one  odds  that  the  repealer  wlU  be  killed 
there. 

Despite  the  cries  of  anguish  from  edi- 
torial writers  around  the  nation  about  the 
check  off  plan,  it  is  stUl  the  greatest  first 
step  ever  taken  toward  sanity  In  campaign 
financing. 

A  veteran  campaign  fund  raiser,  who  has 
been  thru  many  a  campaign,  told  me  today 
it  is  either  this  plan  or  soclaUze  the  nation's 
television.  Because,  he  said,  luider  the  pres- 
ent method  of  operating  we'll  have  to  almost 
steal  to  get  enough  money  to  flnance  a  TV 
campaign— and  all  campaigns  are  now  TV 
campaigns,  and  TV  costs  have  sky  rocketed. 

"Or  ...  He  said  .  .  .  We  could  tvur  over 
to  a  few  people  vrtth  big  money  the  privilege 
of  running  for  president.  .  .  .  The  days  of  a 
Harry  Truman  would  be  over  forever  .  .  . 
As  we'd  be  pricing  ourselves  out  of  democ- 
racy." 

A  WMAL-TV,  Channel  7  EDrroHiAL,  April 

14,  1967 

(By  Joseph  McCaffrey) 

A  veteran  campaign  fund  raiser  said  to- 
day that  the  plan  of  Senator  Long's  for 
grass  roots  financing  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns, is  much  more  important  than  a 
reinstatement  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

The  dispute  over  whether  the  Long  plan 
should  be  repealed  or  not  now  threatens  the 
Administration  backed  seven  per  cent  re- 
instatement. We  can  siun^ve,  claims  this 
man,  without  the  investment  tax  credit,  but 
I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  bow  long  our 
present  system  of  democracy  can  survive 
without  the  liOng  check  off  plan. 
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ThlB  may  be  an  alannlst  view,  but  because 
this  man  has  raised  funds  In  five  presiden- 
tial campaigns,  extending  back  to  1048,  bis 
comments  aren't  to  be  taken  lightly.  He 
Isn't  speaking  from  an  editorial  Ivory  tower, 
from  which  pours  the  condemnation  of  the 
Long  plan,  while  at  the  same  time,  other 
editorials  are  written  about  the  sins  of 
campaign  financing. 

Those  very  sins,  said  this  man,  will  grow 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  increasing  costs 
of  television  time,  becaiise  campaigns  now 
are  run  on  television.  Those  who  oppose 
this  plan,  he  points  out,  are  those  who  have 
the  greatest  ease  In  raising  campaign  funds, 
and  Included  in  this  group  are  those  who 
could  personally  finance  their  own  cam- 
paigns for  president. 

The  Long  plan  provides  the  framework 
for  raising  money,  so  as  this  fund  raiser 
said,  "you  don't  have  to  sell  your  sovil  for 
contributions."  And  that  is  why  there  will 
be  a  last  ditch  effort  to  keep  It  on  the  books 
and  to  correct  any  flaws  It  may  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  had  prepared  an  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  amendment  would  seek  to  preserve 
the  best  of  what  the  Senate  has  done  in 
voting  on  both  the  Long  Act  and  amend- 
ments to  it;  and  it  would  further  im- 
prove on  what  the  Senate  has  done.  It 
would  not  seek  to  repeal  what  we  have 
done.  It  would  simply  seek  to  move  for- 
ward, as  I  believe  we  should,  in  achiev- 
ing that  objective. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    IST 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  until  1  hour  after 
the  Senate  adjourns  today  to  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk,  that  it  be 
printed,  and  that  the  amendment  might 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  is  available,  but  I  do 
not  have  it  at  this  moment.  I  do  not 
wish  to  keep  the  Senate  In  session  In 
order  that  I  might  send  It  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  is  offering  an  amendment 
for  the  Record  to  be  printed  for  the  ad- 
vice and  convenience  of  the  Senate, 
whenever  he  wishes  to  call  it  up? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  be  on  the 
table;  and  without  objection  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"TITLB  n — HOKZST    ELCCTION    ACT    OF    IBS 7 

"Skc.  201.  Short  title. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Honest 
Election  Act  of  1967". 

"Sic.  202.  Authority  for  designation  of  %\  of 
income  tax  payments  to  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Pund. 
"(ft)    Subchapter  A  of  chapter  61   of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
returns  and  records)  i<  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  VIII — DeiigTiation  of  income  tax  pay- 
ments to  Preaidenttal  Election  Campaign 
Fund 

"Sic.  6096.  Designation   by   individuals. 

"  '(a)  In  General. — Every  individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
liability  for  any  taxable  year  Is  $1  or  more 
may  designate  that  $1  shall  be  paid  Into  the 


Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  206  of  the  Honest  Election 
Act  of  1967. 

"•(b)  Income  Tax  LlabiUty. — PMr  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Income  tax  liability  of 
an  Individual  for  any  taxable  year  Ls  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  on 
such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year  (as 
shown  on  his  return),  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  (as  shown  in  his  return)  allow- 
able under  sections  32  (2) ,  33,  35,  37,  and  38. 

"■(c)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation. — 
A  designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulation — 

"'(1)  at  the  time  ol  filing  the  return  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  tax- 
able year,  or 

"'(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time 
of  filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"  'Part  VIII.   Designation  of  income  tax  pay- 
ments  to  presidential  election  campaign 

fund' 

"(c)   The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  income  tax 
liability  for  taxable  years  ending  after  June 
30.  1967. 
"Sec.  203.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'authorized  agent'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  presidential  candidate,  the 
individual  designated  In  writing  by  such  can- 
didate to  the  Comptroller  General  as  the  in- 
dividual whom  he  has  appointed  as  his  agent 
for  purposes  of  this  title.  No  Individual  who 
is  serving  as  an  officer,  member,  or  employee 
of  the  national  committee,  or  of  a  State  or 
local  committee,  of  a  political  party  may  be 
appointed  by  a  presidential  candidate  as  his 
authorized  agent. 

"(2)  The  term  'Comptroller  General' 
means  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  The  term  'major  party'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  presidential  election,  a  poUtl- 
cal  party  whose  candidate  for  President  at 
the  preceding  presidential  election  received 
16,000,000  or  more  popular  votes  as  the  can- 
didate of  such  political  party. 

"(4)  The  term  'minor  party"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  presidential  election,  a  politi- 
cal party  whose  candidate  for  President  at 
the  preceding  presidential  election  received 
2,000,000  or  more  but  less  than  16^000,000 
popular  votes  as  the  candidate  of  such  po- 
litical party. 

"(6)  The  term  'preeldential  candidate' 
meana,  with  respect  to  any  presidential  elec- 
tion, an  Individual  who  is  a  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In  such 
presidential  election. 

"(6)  The  term  'presidential  camp<Ugn' 
means  the  political  campaign  conducted  by 
presidential  candidates  for  election  to  the 
offices  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(7)  The  term  'presidential  election'  means 
the  election  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

"(8)  The  term  'qualified  presidential  cam- 
paign expenses'  means  only  the  following  ex- 
penses which  are  Incxirred  after  August  31  of 
the  year  In  which  a  presidential  election  Is 
being  held  and  which  are  Incurred  In  carry- 
ing on  a  presidential  campaign  by,  or  on  be- 
half of,  a  presidential  candidate: 

"(A)  Traveling  and  related  expenses  of  a 
presidential  candidate  and  his  campaign  per- 
sonnel; 

"(B)  Radio,  televlBlon,  tind  motion  picture 
production  and  time  expenses; 


"(C)  Newspaper  and  periodical  advertising 
expenses; 

"(D)  Expenses  for  the  preparation,  print- 
ing, and  distribution  of  campaign  literature, 
including  posters  and  billboards; 

"(E)  Expenses  for  postage,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  expressage;  and 

"(F)  Expenses  for  research  and  analysis, 
Including  contracts  for  p>olls,  surveys,  and 
data  processing. 

An  expense  shall  be  considered  as  Incurred 
on  behalf  of  a  presidential  candidate  only  if 
such  expense  Is  approved  by  such  candidate 
or  his  authorized  agent.  An  expense  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  shall  be 
considered  as  incurred  on  behalf  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  only  If  the  incurring  of 
such  expense  is  approved  by  such  candidate 
or  his  authorized  agent  before  such  expense 
is  Incurred. 

"(9)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Sxc.  204.  Conditions  for  eligibility  for  pay- 
ments; limitations  oh  payments. 

"(a)  A  presidential  candidate  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  section 
206  with  respect  to  a  presidential  campaign 
only  if  he — 

"(1)  furnishes  to  the  Comptroller  General 
such  evidence  as  he  may  request  of  the 
qualified  presidential  camptalgn  expenses  in- 
curred by  or  on  behalf  of  such  candidate  in 
carrying  on  such  presidential  campaign, 

"(2)  furnishes  to  the  Comptroller  General 
such  records  and  other  Information  as  he 
may  request, 

"(3)  agrees  to  an  examination  and  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
207,  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  presidential  candidate 
of  a  major  party,  certifies  to  the  Comptroller 
General  that — 

"(A)  no  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
presidential  campaign  expenses  have  been 
accepted  or  will  be  accepted  by  him,  his  au- 
thorized agent,  or  any  individual  or  orga- 
nization over  which  he  has  control,  and 

"(B)  he.  his  authorized  agent,  and  all  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  over  which  he 
has  control  will  not  Incur  qualified  presi- 
dential campaign  expenses  In  carrying  on  his 
presidential  campaign  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  qualified  presidential  campaign 
expenses  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  payment 
under  subsection  (b)  (1). 

"(b)  A  presidential  candidate  shall,  upon 
certification  by  the  ComptroUer  General  un- 
der section  206,  be  entitled  to  payments  for 
qualified  presidential  campaign  exi>en8e8,  but 
the  total  of  such  payments  with  respect  to  a 
presidential  election  shall  not  exceed  the 
following  amounts : 

"(1)  The  total  payments  to  the  presidential 
candidates  of  each  major  party  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  over 
•5,000,000  of— 

"(A)  tl  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
popular  votes  cast  In  the  preceding  presi- 
dential election  for  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent of  all  major  parties  in  such  presidential 
election,  divided  by 

"(B)  the  niimber  of  major  parties  In  such 
oresldentlal  election. 

"(2)  The  total  payments  to  the  presiden- 
tial candidates  of  each  minor  party  shall 
not  exceed  (except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3) )  an  amount  equal  to  $1  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  p>opular  votes  in  excess  of 
2,000,000  received  by  the  candidate  of  such 
party  for  President  as  such  candidates  in 
the  preceding  presidential  election. 

"(3)  The  total  payments  to  the  presi- 
dential candidates  of  a  political  party  whose 
candidate  for  President  in  such  presidential 
election  receives  2,000,000  or  more  {>opuIar 
votes  as  such  candidate  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  11  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  in  excess  of  2,000.000 
received  by  the  candidate  of  such  political 
party  for  President  as  such  candidate  in  such 
presidential  election,  except  that  in  no  event 
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shall  the  total  payments  to  such  presidential 
candidates  exceed  the  limitation  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  presidential  candidates  of 
major  parties.  The  limitation  specified  in 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  presi- 
dential candidates  of  a  minor  party  If  the 
limitation  applicable  to  such  candidates 
under  paragraph  (2)  exceeds  the  limitation 
otherwise  applicable  to  such  candidates 
under  this  paragraph. 

"Sec.    205.     Certifications     by    Comptroller 
General. 

"(a)  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  records 
and  Information  furnished  under  section  204 
(a)  and  prior  to  examination  and  audit 
under  section  207,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b),  certify  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  payment  to  presidential  candidates 
under  section  206  the  amount  of  qualified 
presidential  campaign  expenses  Incurred  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  preeldential  candidate  in 
carrying  on  his  presidential  campaign. 

"(b)  The  ComptroUer  General  shall  in  no 
event  certify  for  payment  under  section  206 
to  any  presidential  candidate  an  amount 
which  (when  added  to  amounts  previously 
certified  for  payment  to  such  cindldate 
under  such  section)  exceeds  the  Umitatlon 
applicable  with  respect  to  suob  candidate 
under  section  204  (b) . 

"(c)  Certifications  shall  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  at  such  times  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions. 

"(d)  Certifications  by  the  ComptroUer 
General  under  subsection  (a),  and  all  de- 
terminations made  by  him  in  making  such 
certifications,  shall,  except  as  provided  in 
section  207,  be  final  and  conclusive. 
"Sec  206.  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund;  payments  by  Secretary. 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund'.  The  Fund 
shall  consist  of  the  amounts  transferred  to 
It  under  subsection  (b),  and  such  amounts 
are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  making  of 
payments  under  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  shall  fnnn  time  to 
time,  transfer  to  the  Fund  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  designated  by  In- 
dividuals under  section  6096  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

"(c)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certifleation  under 
section  205  for  a  payment  to  a  presidential 
candidate,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
presidential  candidate,  or  his  authorized 
agent,  the  amount  certified  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

"(d)  If  with  respect  to  a  presidential  elec- 
tion the  moneys  In  the  Fimd  are  insufficient 
for  the  Secretary  to  pay  to  all  presidential 
candidates  the  amounts  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  payments  to  all 
presidential  candidates  shall  be  reduced  pro 
rata  and  the  amounts  certified  which  are 
not  paid  upon  receipt  of  a  certification  shall 
be  paid  when  there  are  sufficient  moneys  in 
the  Fund. 

"Sxc.  207.  Audits;  repayments,  jj 

"(a)  After  each  presidential  electton,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough examination  and  audit  of  the  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  presidential  campaign  by 
each  presidential  candidate  to  whom  pay- 
ments have  been  made  under  section  206. 

"(b)  If  as  a  result  of  the  examination  and 
audit  under  subsection  (a),  the  Comptroller 
,  General  determines  that  the  payments  made 
to  a  presidential  candidate  under  section  206 
with  respect  to  the  presidential  campaign 
exceed  the  amoimt  of  qualified  presidential 
campaign  expenses  Incurred  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  candidate  he  shall  notify  such  can- 
oidate  of  the  amount  of  such  excess.  If  the 
ComptroUer  General  determines  that  the 
payments  under  section  206  to  the  presiden- 
tial candidates  of  any  poUtical  party  exceed 


the  limitation  appUcable  to  such  candidates 
imder  section  204  (b),  he  shaU  notify  such 
candidates  of  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(c)  If  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a 
presidential  candidate  \mder  section  206  was 
used  for  any  personal  purpose,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  other  than — 

"(1)  to  defray  the  qualified  presidential 
campaign  expenses  with  respect  to  which 
such  payment  was  made,  or 

"(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
which  were  used,  to  defray  such  qualified 
preeldential  campaign  expenses, 

he  shall  notify  such  candidate  of  the  amoimt 
BO  determined. 

"(d)  Any  presidential  candidate  who  re- 
ceives notice  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary,  for  deposit  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  the  amount  specified  in  such 
notice.  In  the  case  of  a  notice  under  sub- 
section (c) ,  unless  such  candidate  shows  that 
the  misuse  of  the  payment  received  was  due 
to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  wilful  neglect, 
such  candidate  shall  also  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  deposit  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  an  additional  amount  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  amount  si>ecified  in  such 
notice. 

"(e)  If  the  ComptroUer  General  determines 
that  the  presidential  candidates  of  a  major 
party  have  incurred  qualified  presidential 
campaign  expenses  In  carrying  on  their  pres- 
idential campaigns  in  excess  of  the  total  pay- 
ments which  such  candidates  may  re- 
ceive under  section  204  (b)  (1),  he  shall 
notify  such  candidates  of  the  amount  of  such 
excess,  and  such  candidates  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary,  for  deposit  In  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent 
of  the  amount  specified  In  such  notice. 
"Sxc.  206.  Reports  to  Congress;  regulations. 

"(a)  The  ComptroUer  General  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  presidential 
election,  submit  a  fuU  report  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  amounts  certified  by  him  tmder 
section  205  for  payment  to  each  presidential 
candidate: 

"(2)  the  quaUfied  presidential  campaign 
expenses  (shown  in  such  detail  as  the  Comp- 
troUer General  determines  necessary)  in- 
curred by  t&ch  presidential  candidate  In 
carrying  on  the  presidential  campaign;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments.  If  any,  re- 
quired from  each  presidential  candidate 
under  section  207,  and  the  reasons  for  each 
payment  required. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regiUatlons 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions and  duties  Imposed  on  him  by  this 
title. 
"Sec.  209.  Establishment  of  advisory  board. 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  estabUshed  an  ad- 
visory board  to  be  known  as  the  Presidential 
Election  CampeUgn  Fund  Advisory  Board 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board").  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Board  to  counsel  and  assist  the 
ComptroUer  General  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  and  functions  imposed  on  him 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Board  shaU  be  composed  of- two 
members  representing  each  poUtlcal  party 
whose  candidate  for  President  at  the  last 
presidential  election  received  15,000,000  or 
more  popular  votes  as  the  candidate  of  such 
poUtlcal  party,  which  members  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  each  such 
poUtlcal  party,  and  of  three  additional  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  members  so  appointed 
by  the  ComptroUer  General.  The  term  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Board  shaU  expire 
on  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  first 


presidential  election  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title  and  the  term  of  sub- 
sequent members  of  the  Board  sbaU  begin 
on  the  61st  day  after  the  date  of  a  presi- 
dential election  and  expire  on  the  60th  day 
following  the  date  of  the  subsequent  presi- 
dential election.  The  Board  shaU  select  a 
Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  in  performing 
duties  and  functions  as  such  members,  in- 
cluding travel  time.  and.  whUe  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
shaU  be  allowed  travl  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

"(d)  Service  by  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Board  shall  not,  for  purposes  of 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States,  be  con- 
sidered as  service  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  210.  Coordination  with  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle. 

"For  purposes  of  applying  section  609  of 
title  18  of  the  United  Statee  Code,  expendi- 
tures which  are  quaUfied  presidential  cam- 
pmign  expenses  and  which  are  made  or  In- 
curred by  any  person  on  behalf  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 
"Sec.  211.  Criminal  penalties. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  rec^vee  any  payment  under  section  206 
of  this  title  knowingly  and  willfully  to  use. 
or  authorize  the  use  of,  such  payment  for 
any  personal  purpose,  or  for  any  other  p\ir- 
pose,  other  than — 

"(1)  to  defray  the  qualified  presidential 
campaign  expenses  with  respect  to  which 
such  payment  was  made,  or 

"(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  otherwise  to  restore  funds  which 
were  used,  to  defray  such  qualified  presi- 
dential campaign  expenses. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully — 

"(1)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  Information 
to  the  ComptroUer  General  under  section  305 
of  this  title,  or  to  Include  in  any  evidence, 
books,  or  information  furnished  imder  such 
section  any  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact,  or  to  falsify  or  canceal  any  evidence, 
books,  or  information  relevant  to  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  ComptroUer  General  under  such 
section  or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  section  207  of 
this  title; 

"(2)  to  fall  to  fwnlsh  to  the  ComptroUer 
General  any  records,  books,  or  information 
requested  by  him  for  purposes  of  section  205 
or  207  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  to  faU  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  any 
amount  required  to  be  paid  under  section 
207  of  this  title. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  give  or  accept 
any  kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  in  con- 
nection with  any  qualified  presidential  cam- 
paign expense.  In  addition  to  the  penalty 
provided  by  subsection  (d),  any  person  who 
accepts  any  kickback  or  an  illegal  payment 
in  connection  with  any  quaUfied  presidential 
campaign  expense  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  deposit  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  an  amovmt  equal  to  125  percent 
of  the  kickback  or  payment  received. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  212.  Disclosure    oS   contributions   and 
expenditures     by     committees 
supporting  presidential  candi- 
dates, 
"(a)   Subsections  (b)  and  <c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral (3omipt  Practices  Act,  1926  (2  XJS.C.  241) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"  '(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  til- 
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dlvldiial  whose  name  Is  presented  at  an  elec- 
tion for  or  election  aa  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Senator  or  Representative  In,  or  Res- 
ident Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  such  Individ- 
ual Is  elected; 

"'(c)  The  term  "poUtlcal  committee"  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  ch-  orga- 
nization which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  for  the  piirpose  of  in- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  Influence  the 
election  of  candidates  or  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  electors; '. 

"(b)  Section  305(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
244)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'a  general 
election  Is  to  be  held,  at  which  candidates  are 
to  be  elected  In  two  or  more  States'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'an 
election  with  respect  to  which  contributions 
are  accepted  or  expenditures  made  by  such 
committee  Is  to  be  held". 

"(c)  Section  306  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  245) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'In  two  or  more 
States'. 

"(d)  Section  309  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  248) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
expenditures  by  candidates  for  election  as 
Senator  or  Representative  In,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  In  a  general 
or  special  election." 
"Sec.  213.  Effective  dates. 

"The  title  (other  than  section  202)  shall 
take  effect  on  July  1, 1967.  except  that — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  section  208(b)  (re- 
lating to  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Qen- 
eral  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and 

"(2)  the  amendments  made  by  section  212 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  made  on  or  after 
July  1,  1967." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  other  Senator  desires  to  make 
a  speech  or  to  offer  amendments  at  this 
time,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  19,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  18, 1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvice 

Robert  H.  McBrlde,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DID.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Draw  nigh  unto  God  and  He  will  draw 
nigh  unto  you. — James  4:  8. 

Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sim  and  star. 
Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near. 


Before  this  altar  of  prayer  we  bow  our 
heads  and  open  our  hearts  unto  Thee. 
We  would  be  quiet  in  Thy  presence  and 
rest  in  the  assurance  of  Thy  love.  We 
would  be  strong  In  Thy  strength,  wise 
with  Thy  wisdom  and  good  by  Thy  great 
spirit  alive  within  us.  In  the  darkness 
of  our  day  make  us  candles  of  Thine, 
lighting  the  way  to  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all. 

We  know  that  by  ourselves  we  are  not 
equal  to  our  experiences,  nor  ready  for 
our  responsibilities,  but  by  Thy  grace  we 
can  be  adequate  for  these  trying  days. 
Help  us  to  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
for  what  we  believe  to  be  right.  Keep  us 
from  making  our  plans  and  then  seeking 
Thy  blessing — ^help  us  first  to  realize  Thy 
presence,  to  possess  Thy  spirit,  and  then 
endeavor  to  do  our  planning  according  to 
Thy  will.  So  shall  we  be  blest  and  so 
shall  we  be  a  blessing  to  our  generation. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  471.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  Swan- 
ston   Equipment   Co. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS — 
PERMISSION  TO  SIT  TODAY  AND 
THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  may  sit  this 
afternoon  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
during  general  debate  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certain  alarm  signals  have  been 
sounded  throughout  the  land.  There  Is 
a  stirring  among  the  people  which  this 
Congress  cannot  ignore.  Congress  must 
take  positive  action  to  reform  its  own 
procedures. 

As  a  relatively  junior  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  I  have  not  spoken  out  publicly 
up  to  this  point.  But  I  am  disturbed 
at  the  lack  of  a  concerted  effort  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 

After  a  lengthy  and  informative  de- 
bate, the  cither  body  pcMsed  by  an  over- 


whelming vote  the  proposals  of  the  Mon- 
roney-Madden  committee.  This  House 
has  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  If 
we  fail  to  meet  it,  if  this  Congress  fails 
to  take  action  on  the  congressional  re- 
organization bill.  I  feel  Congress  faces  a 
serious  crisis  in  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  procedure  by 
which  this  bill  is  being  held  up  might 
raise  questions  in  the  minds  of  people 
as  to  what  is  wrong  with  the  Congress, 
The  responsibility  for  action  or  inaction 
is  vague,  it  is  not  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  a  right  to  ask:  Why 
is  there  not  speedy  action  to  reform 
Congress? 

SEATTLE— ALL  AMERICA  CITY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
an  exciting  day  in  my  district  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  At  the  noon  hour. 
Seattle  will  be  presented  the  All  America 
City  Award.  Seattle  has  always  been 
the  All  America  City  to  me.  but  It  Is 
certainly  gratifying  that  she  has  re- 
ceived this  recognition  from  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look  magazine. 

This  annual  award  goes  to  cities  that 
have  performed  outstandingly  effective 
community  projects  to  upgrade  beauty, 
culture,  services,  and  facilities,  and 
Seattle  has  made  overwhelming  strides 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  a  greatly  expand- 
ing population. 

One  example  of  the  excellent  cultural 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the 
Puget  Sound  area,  and  which  was  a  fac- 
tor In  Seattle  being  chosen  All  America 
City,  is  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. This  was  personally  pleasing  to  me 
because  for  many  years  I  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  symphony,  and 
on  one  occasion  served  as  the  symphony's 
president. 

Seattle's  selection  for  this  award  was. 
in  large  measure,  due  to  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  city's  mayor,  the  Honorable 
Dorm  Braman,  and  likewise  to  a  forward- 
thinking  group  of  citizens  In  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  other  civic-minded 
organizations. 

Mr.  George  B.  Leonard,  Jr..  the 
head  of  Look  magazine's  west  coast 
bureau,  will  present  the  All  America  City 
Award  at  today's  luncheon  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied at  the  deserved  recognition  of  the 
people  of  my  congressional  district. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
IN  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  « 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
or  so  ago  I  Inserted  an  article  in  the  daily 
Rkcord   from   the   Poreman's   Journal. 


That  article  indicated  that  the  poverty 
warriors  had  built  75  privies  in  Floyd 
County,  Ky.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $59,141  or 
only  $788.68  each. 

An  article  in  the  Kentucky  Post  indi- 
cates that  the  area  director  of  the  Big 
Sandy  area  community  action  program 
advises  that  ttiis  report  is  incorrect.  I 
certainly  would  like  to  correct  the  Rec- 
ord. The  area  director  reports  that  they 
really  built  90  privies  at  the  same  cost — 
80,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize — these  priv- 
ies only  cost  $657.11  each. 

The  very  comprehensive  report — which 
I  received  on  this  project  is  very  interest- 
ing. The  previous  article,  which  infuri- 
ated the  poverty  people,  speculated  that 
perhaps  these  "new  models"  possessed 
some  new  revolutionary  irmovations — 
like  perhaps— a  sliding  seat  board  with 
different  size  holes  for  different  size 
apertm'es  all  the  way  from  "Day  Care" 
to  "Happy  Pappy."  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  photos  submitted  in  the  area  di- 
rectors  report  were  very  disappointing — 
there  are  just  "one-holers."  I  suppose 
that  this  is  understandable  in  view  of  the 
new,  low  cost. 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIPICA'nON— PROB- 
LEMS OF  LIAISON  BETWEEN  FED- 
ERAL AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  heard 
a  very  eloquent  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  by  the 
Honorable  Lou  Allard,  chairman  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives on  highway  beautlfication. 
Because  this  statement  highlights  very 
effectively  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
State  legislatures  of  various  States  In 
dealing  with  the  implementation  of  our 
Highway  Beautlfication  Act  of  1965  and 
because  it  also  points  very  forcefully  to 
the  need  for  better  liaison  between  the 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  in  working 
out  policy  matters  that  require  a  joint 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  governments.  I  am  going 
to  obtain  consent  to  place  Representative 
Allard  s  statement  in  the  dally  Record 
today,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  read 
by  the  Members  of  this  body. 


REFERENCE  OP  S.  1216  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate,  S.  1216.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1967  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  ac- 
quisition of  properties  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1013  of  PubUc  Law  89-754,  and  for 
other  purposes,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  Instead  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WISE  CHOICE  OF 
RAILROAD  MEDIATORS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  injected  a  large  dose 
of  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  into  the 
negotiations  on  the  threatened  nation- 
wide railroad  strike.  He  has  done  so  by 
naming  a  special  panel  of  mediators  con- 
sisting of  three  of  the  best  qualified  arbi- 
trators in  the  Nation. 

The  threat  Imposed  by  this  strike  can- 
not be  imderestimated.  It  would  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  Nation's 
economy,  health,  and  welfare.  It  would 
produce  staggering  losses  in  goods,  serv- 
ices and  Income  for  our  people.  It 
would  disrupt  commuter  train  service  for 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people,  cause 
widespread  food  shortages,  create  havoc 
with  industries  dependent  upon  railroad 
shipments,  and  reduce  the  gross  national 
product  by  13  percent  during  the  first 
month  of  a  strike. 

Perhaps  most  important,  it  would  in- 
terfere with  critically  needed  materials 
shipped  to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
Last  month  alone,  175,000  tons  of  equip- 
ment were  shipped  by  rail  to  west  coast 
ports  for  shipment  to  Vietnam. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  afford  this 
strike  and  that  it  must  be  averted.  On 
this  score  we  can  be  reassured  that  the 
President's  special  panel  will  do  all  that 
Is  humanly  possible  to  bring  both  sides 


together — and  will  do  so  fah-ly  and  hon- 
orably. 

Judge  Fahy  and  Professors  Taylor 
and  Dunlop  comprise  the  best  arbitra- 
tion team  available  in  the  United  States. 
We  can  be  confident  that  the  efforts  of 
these  men  will  be  selfless  and  above  any 
reproach  or  recrimination  from  either 
side  in  the  dispute.  And,  I  think,  we  can 
be  assured  that  these  men  will  spare  no 
effort  to  find  the  formula  to  settle  this 
dispute.  The  President's  panel  has  my 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
heartened  to  see  that  President  John- 
son wasted  no  time  last  week  carrying 
out  the  full  powers — and  opportunities — 
vested  in  him  by  Senate"  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65  which  postponed  the  threatened 
railroad  strike  for  an  additional  20  days. 
His  first  action  upon  signing  the  reso- 
lution was  to  appoint  a  special  three- 
man  pEmel  to  work  with  the  disputing 
parties,  to  help  mediate  their  differences, 
and  to  recommend  additional  action, 
should  their  efforts  prove  unsuccessful. 
Most  encouraging  of  all  was  the  make- 
up of  the  panel  itself.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  President  selected  three  of  the 
most  experienced  arbitrators  In  the 
UrUted  States  to  tackle  this  difficult  and 
urgent  problem.  They  are:  Judge 
Charles  Fahy,  recently  retired  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  George  Taylor,  professor 
of  industry.  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  John  Dunlop,  professor  of  econom- 
ics, Harvard  University. 

Among  them,  these  three  gentlemen 
bring  to  their  task  nearly  100  years  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  labor-man- 
agement disputes.  And  they  bring  much 
more,  besides;  they  bring  jui  objectivity 
and  fairness  of  approach  that  should— 
and,  I  am  sure,  will — inspire  trust  and 
confidence  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute. 
They  are  not  serving  labor.  They  are 
not  serving  management.  They  are 
serving  the  best  interests  of  both.  And, 
most  Important  of  all.  they  are  serving 
the  welfare  of  every  American  citizen. 

We  all  know  what  the  results  of  a  na- 
tionwide railway  strike  would  be.  In  his 
special  message  to  us  last  week,  the 
President  outlines  some  of  those  results: 
On  the  first  morning  of  the  strike, 
three  quarters  of  a  million  rail  com- 
muters in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Phil- 
adelphia alone  would  be  unable  to  take 
their  trains  to  woit. 

Shipments  of  perishable  foodstuffs  to 
many  major  cities  would  be  halted  at 
once. 

Actual  food  shortages  cculd  soon  oc- 
cur in  several  cities. 

Some  health  hazards  would  develop. 
For  example,  supplies  of  chlorine  used 
to  purify  community  water  supplies 
would  grow  short. 

The  coal  mining  Industry,  with  140,000 
workers,  would  cease  operations  almoet 
at  once. 

Many  other  industries  which  rely 
heavily  on  the  railroads — such  as  metal 
mining,  steel,  chemicals— would  be  badly 
crippled  and  soon  begin  to  close  down. 
For  a  week  or  more  most  factories 
could  operate  from  their  inventories. 
Soon,  shortages  and  bottienecks  would 
begin  to  curtail  production  drastically. 
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A  spreading  epidemic  of  lost  production 
and  lost  Jote  would  sweep  through  the 
Nation. 

A  1-month  strike  would  reduce  the 
gross  national  product  by  13  percent. 
That  would  be  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  the  total  decline  that  occurred  In  the 
Natkm's  worst  postwar  recession.  It 
would  drive  the  unemployment  rate  up 
to  15  percent — for  the  first  time  since 
1940— putting  millions  of  workers  out  of 
Jobs. 

These  represent  more  than  a  recitation 
of  consequences.  They  represent  a 
warning:  the  strike  must  be  averted. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  swift 
and  responsible  efforts  to  settle  this  dis- 
pute. And  I  applaud  him  for  his  selec- 
tion of  a  truly  outstanding  mediation 
panel.  The  members  of  this  panel  ap- 
proach their  task  with  the  best  wishes  of 
Congress — and  the  hopes  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail- 
roads and  the  imlon  axe  now  pursuing  a 
settlement  in  the  threatened  nationwide 
railroad  strike.  We  very  much  hope 
that  this  settlement  will  be  re£u:hed  with- 
in the  20-day  "cooling-off"  period  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  enacted 
by  Congress. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  are  doing 
all  that  is  possible  to  end  this  dispute 
fairly  and  honorably. 

President  Johnson  deserves  strong 
commendation  for  the  panel  he  has 
selected.  It  is  an  exceptionally  able 
team.  The  panel  embodies  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  scrupulous  fairness. 

The  three  members  of  this  panel  are 
outstanding  Americans.  Judge  Charles 
Pahy  served  brilliantly  from  1949  to  this 
year  as  U.S.  circuit  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Prof.  George  W.  Taylor,  of  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  an  expert  In  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  has  served  with 
distinction  on  the  National  Academy  of 
Arbitrators. 

Prof.  John  T.  Dunlop,  of  Harvard,  has 
been  a  brilliant  arbitrator  since  1945, 
serving  on  numerous  commissions  and 
boards  of  inquiry  involving  major  labor- 
management  disputes. 

The  American  people  can  have  faith  In 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  this  panel. 
These  men  are  eminently  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  thorny  Issues  involved  In 
the  railroad  dispute.  And  their  skills 
and  persuasiveness  can  help  to  avoid  a 
paralyzing  strike  that  threatens  the 
security  and  welfare  of  us  all. 

I  commend  the  President  for  selecting 
this  outstanding  panel,  and  Join  with 
him  in  the  hope  that  a  way  to  a  quick 
and  honorable  settlement  can  be  found. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  our  majority  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Albert,  for  his  remarks  on 
the  20-day  extension  in  the  railway  dis- 
pute and  to  add  my  praise  for  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  in  this  matter. 

This  Is  a  vital  Issue,  and  one,  which  I 
think,  points  up  the  ever-increasing  need 
to  find  a  solution  acceptable  to  both 
management  and  labor  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  the  national  and  public  interest 
at  stake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing a  strong  collective  bargaining  system. 


I  think  It  further  points  out  the  need 
for  a  workable  approach  to  the  solution 
of  these  types  of  dispute  and  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  once  again  of  the 
legislation,  H.R.  5638,  which  I  have  In- 
troduced to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

This  proposal,  which  has  received  the 
editorial  endorsement  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  support  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
would  give  the  President,  or  Congress,  or 
special  boards  a  new  choice  of  procediires 
in  dealing  with  emergency  strike  situa- 
tions in  the  transportation  field. 

The  current  outlook  is  such  that  I  feel 
we  must  find  better  solutions  to  these 
work  stoppage  problems  and  to  do  It 
Immediately.  It  Is  not  only  complex  but 
controversial,  but  public  Interest,  labor 
and  Industry,  require  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

OKmCKAL   LXAVS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member 
who  desires  to  do  so  may  extend  his  re- 
marks following  mine  in  the  Record  on 
this  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAEIEIR.  This  is  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


BRYCE  A.  SMITH 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJR.  1574) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1574 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemliled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recognition  of  the  services  of 
the  civilian  officials  and  employees,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  engaged  In  and  about 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal",  ap- 
proved May  29,  1944,  as  amended  (68  Stat. 
258;  60  Stat.  873),  Bryce  A.  Smith.  Saint 
Petersburg,  Florida,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered, as  of  the  effective  date  of  such  Act. 
to  have  performed  three  years  of  service  In 
the  employ  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion diu-lng  the  construction  period  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  12,  after  "Panama  Canal.",  add 
"The  eligibility  defined  In  this  Act  Is  retroac- 
tive to  May  8.  1983." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARLINE  AND  MAURICE  LOADER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  1971) 
for  the  relief  of  Arllne  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  MASTERTON  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2048) 
for  the  relief  of  William  John  Masterton. 
George  Samuel  Konlk,  and  Louis  Vincent 
Nanne. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tills  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.  P.  PORT  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  Port,  Cora  Lee  Port 
Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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.  MARY  P.  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  4566) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  P.  Thomas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Bit.  4506 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Slecretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Thomas,  of  Yonkers.  New  Tork.  the 
amount  certified  to  him  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  this  Act.  The  payment  of  such  amount 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
the  said  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Thomas  for  dependency 
compensation  for  the  period  beginning  on 
October  17.  1942.  through  December  3,  1961. 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  son,  Curtis  8. 
Thomas  (Veterans'  Administration  claim 
number  XC  3  116  076).  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  >1.000. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  the  amount  that  Mrs.  Mary  F- 
Thomas,  of  Tonkers,  New  York,  would  have 
received  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnUtration  as  dependency 
compensation  for  the  period  beginning  on 
October  17.  1942,  through  December  3,  1961. 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  son,  Curtis  8. 
Thomas,  if  she  had  filed  a  proper  claim  for 
such  compensation  on  Novamber  34,  1943. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1596) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantlnos 
Georgaras  (also  known  as  James  K. 
Georgaras) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  i 

There  was  no  objection.    I 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  1630) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  GEORGE  H.   EDLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Kit.  1670) 
for  the  relief  of  E>r.  George  H.  Edler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1670 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  determining  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  of  Doctor  Qeorge  H.  Edler  (so- 
cial security  account  numbered  342-28-2323 ) , 
of  Peoria,  nilnols,  the  income  received  by 
him  on  account  of  services  rendered  as  a 
chiropodist  for  the  Peoria  State  Hospital, 
Peoria,  Illinois,  during  the  years  1964  through 
1961  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of  his  groes 
income  in  computing  his  net  earnings  from 
self-employment  for  such  years  under  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  If  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  said  Doctor  George  H.  Edler, 
pays  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry,  for  de- 
posit in  the  Federal  old-age  and  sxirvivors 
Insurance  trust  fund,  an  amount  equal  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  to  the  total 
of  the  additional  taxes  which  he  would  have 
had  to  pay  under  section  1401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (or  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  prior  law)  on  account  of  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Income  received  for  such  serv- 
ices if  such  Income  had  been  so  included 
(under  section  1402  of  such  code  or  cor- 
responding provisions  of  prior  law)  at  the 
time  It  was  received. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  M.  M.  RICHWINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (KM.  3717) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Rlchwlne. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGNES  C.  STOWE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  Agnes  C.  Stowe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUOET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,  INC.,  OP 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4949) 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood, 
Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEDRO  miZARRY  GUIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5970) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irlzarry  Ouldo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  preJucUce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Csil- 
Ifomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DINO  J.  CATERINI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6445) 
for  the  relief  of  Dino  J.  Caterini. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  wm  no  objection. 


ROBERT  M.  GILKEY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  6446) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  M.  Gilkey,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PATTERSON,  EAGLE,  GREENOUGH  & 
DAY,  ESQS. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1885) 
for  the  relief  of  Patterson,  Eagle,  Green- 
ough  &  Day,  Esqs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1968 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (Hil.  8569)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 
enues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
not  exceed  2  hours,  one-half  of  that 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  and  one- 
half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  8569,  with  Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recc^- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiiscal 
year  1968. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget.  It  is  a 
distinct  honor  for  me  to  serve  with  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gia- 
iMo],  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Davis],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  are  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House  and  have  rendered 
excellent  service  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

This  Is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that 
an  imbalanced  budget  has  been  sub- 
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mitted  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
budget  as  submitted  was  out  of  balance 
$52,800,000.  Submission  of  a  budget  out 
of  balance  for  our  Capital  City  is  a  mis- 
take and  this  procedure  should  stop. 
Where  expenditures  exceed  receipts 
imder  the  existing  tax  structure  and  au- 
thorizations, then  a  balanced  budget 
should  be  submitted,  followed  by  legis- 
lation making  changes  in  the  tax  struc- 
txire  which  would  permit  approval  of  the 
additional  expenditures,  and  then  the  re- 
quests to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions should  follow  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

Walter  N.  Tobriner  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent Commissioner  for  the  city  of 
Washington,  and,  as  president  of  the 
Board,  would  have  tujcomplished  consid- 
erably more  if  outside  interference  had 
been  eliminated.  Here  in  our  Capital 
City  we  have  good  Commissioners  and  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Mr.  Tobrirfer,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Gen- 
eral Mathe  should  be  permitted  to  make 
decisions  for  the  best  interests  of  our  city 
and  be  permitted  to  carry  these  recom- 
mendations forward  to  completion  with- 
out being  confronted  at  every  turn  with 
nuUlflcation  orders.  I  believe  that  our 
Presidents  who  have  served  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  have  had 
the  best  interests  of  our  Capital  City  at 
heart,  but  I  know  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions they  have  been  ill  advised  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  oxu-  dty  and  deci- 
sions have  been  made  which  were 
brought  about  by  pressure  groups  and 
outside  interference  which  certainly  were 
not  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  I  have  always  believed 
that  if  the  Commissioners  did  not  serve 
in  the  capacity  in  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, then  they  should  be  removed. 
We  are  confronted  with  problems  today 
which  were  brought  about  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  too  much 
outside  Interference. 

We  are  entitled  to  a  good  police  de- 
partment in  our  Capital  City  and  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  expect  good  law 
enforcement.  We  know  that  for  the  past 
5  years  we  have  been  confronted  with  an 
increase  in  crime  throughout  our  coun- 
try and  this  applies  to  all  of  our  large 
cities.  The  rate  of  increase  in  my  home 
State  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  the  increase  in  a  great  many  other 
States.  Since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  committee  we  have  made  every  ef- 
fort to  see  that  the  requests  of  our  police 
department  were  approved  and  that  on 
every  occasion  adequate  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  new  patrolmen  and  for 
an  increased  force.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearings  we  were  Informed  that  there 
were  301  vacancies  in  the  patrol  force 
and  that  recruitment  was  still  a  serious 
problem  In  the  District.  Since  we  have 
been  unable  to  recniit  the  total  author- 
ized force  for  a  number  of  years  our  com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
adequate  funds  be  set  up  and  used  for  a 
tactical  force  and  this  would  give  us  in 
substance  a  total  authorized  force  for  our 
Capital  City.  Inadequate  sentences  for 
defendants  who  have  been  proven  guilty, 
and  especially  those  with  previous  rec- 
ords; malicious  and  unfounded  charges 
of  police  brutality;  harassment  of  police 
officers  while  on  duty ;  and  failure  to  sup- 
port the  law  enforcement  officials  of  our 


city  are  a  few  of  the  major  roads  to  travel 
if  you  decide  to  completely  destroy  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.  The 
authorized  strength  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  4.1  policemen  for 
each  1.000  inhabitants.  This  is  46  per- 
cent higher  than  the  median  of  2.8  for 
the  largest  15  cities  In  our  country.  In 
fiscal  year  1965  the  per  capita  cost  for 
the  police  service  here  in  Washington  was 
$32.49.  This  is  49  percent  higher  than 
the  median  cost  of  $21.82  in  the  15  largest 
cities  in  our  country.  Other  per  capita 
costs,  in  descending  order,  are  as  follows : 
Boston,  $27.08;  Chicago,  $25.69;  Balti- 
more, $24.30;  San  Francisco,  $23.52;  Los 
Angeles,  $22.41;  and  Detroit,  $21.82. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  Is 
a  place  here  in  our  Capital  City  for  both 
a  rapid  transit  system  and  a  full  and 
adequate  highway  program  and  freeway 
system.  Our  committee  has  refused  to 
accept  the  argument  that  our  freeway 
program  must  stop.  As  you  will  recall, 
last  year  we  refused  to  recommend  the 
appropriation  requested  for  the  rapid 
transit  system  emd,  subsequent  to  our 
action  which  was  sustained  by  the  House, 
the  freeway  program  started  under  way 
again  after  a  slowdown  of  5  long  years. 
Then  our  committee  recommended  to  the 
House  that  not  only  the  request  of  the 
rapid  transit  system  should  be  approved 
but  all  of  the  requests  made  for  our  free- 
way system  shsuld  also  be  approved .  We 
have  stood  firm  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  and  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  pres- 
sure groups  and  those  individuals  who 
have  endeavored  down  through  the  years 
to  destroy  our  highway  program  again 
succeed  in  placing  obstacles  in  the  road, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  again  re- 
fuse to  appropriate  funds  for  the  rapid 
transit  system  and  will  respectfully  re- 
quest concurrence  by  the  House. 

Immediately  after  the  budget  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  submitted,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
out  of  bsdance  $52,800,000,  hoping  that 
the  necessary  action  would  be  taken  to 
place  this  budget  in  balance  prior  to  the 
hearings,  and  certainly  prior  to  final 
enactment  of  the  budget  for  our  Capital 
City.  Last  year  we  completed  the  hear- 
ings and  for  a  period  of  nearly  4  months 
waited  for  additional  revenue.  This  is  a 
right  shabby  way  to  treat  our  Capital 
City,  and  those  people  who  pay  the  taxes 
that  maintain  this  city  Euid  the  taxpayers 
and  citizens  of  our  50  States  are  entitled 
to  better  treatment.  Delay  in  final  pas- 
sage of  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill  simply  means  that  new 
teachers  cannot  be  employed  to  start  the 
school  year  In  September,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  recruitment  of  other  im- 
portant and  necessary  District  employees 
who  have  been  approved  in  the  budget 
and  whose  services  are  essential  at  this 
time.  Delay  in  passage  of  the  bill  means 
that  construction  then  must  begin  during 
the  winter  months,  which  certainly  Is 
not  to  the  best  Interest  of  our  city. 
Cracks  and  serious  damage  in  the  sta- 
dlimi  and  other  public  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  during  the  past 
few  months  are  the  results,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  work  and  construction  during 
the  winter  months,  and  this  of  course 
should  not  be  tolerated     I  do  not  mean, 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  construction  must 
stop  In  the  extreme  cold  weather,  but 
certainly  plastered  walls  and  concrete 
last  longer  and  look  better  when  they 
are  produced  under  fair-weather  condi- 
tions. 

Our  committee  has  been  confronted 
with  problems  with  this  budget  which 
should  not  be  placed  upon  any  commit- 
tee In  the  Congress.  We  are  called  upon 
to  establish  priorities  due  to  an  unbal- 
anced budget  and  we  simply  are  not 
qualified  to  say  that  one  school  should 
be  constructed  ahead  of  another  and  that 
certain  other  essential  projects  should 
either  be  constructed  or  delayed.  Com- 
plaints naturally  follow  the  action  of  our 
committee,  and  especially  by  those  who 
are  extremely  interested  In  our  schools. 
Reductions  across  the  board  must  follow 
when  unbalanced  budgets  are  submitted, 
and  we  should  keep  In  mind  that  the 
total  budget  submitted  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  $526,057,200  and  the 
total  requests  for  our  schools  was  $164,- 
297,500.  The  amount  requested  for  the 
schools  was  31.2  percent  of  the  total 
budget  and  was  more  than  the  amounts 
requested  for  the  operation  of  our  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department,  Health  De- 
partment, and  Department  of  Welfare. 
The  request  for  the  Police  Etepartment 
was  $47,272,600;  the  request  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  was  $67,966,800;  and 
the  request  for  the  Welfare  Department 
was  $43,871,300.  Percentagewise,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  re- 
quested 9  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
Department  of  Health  12.9  percent  of  the 
total  budget,  and  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment 8.3  percent  of  the  total  budget.  All 
of  the  requests  for  all  other  departments 
totaled  38.6  percent  of  the  total  amount 
requested  for  the  operation  of  our  Capi- 
tal City  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

We  recommend  in  this  bill  that  25.4 
percent  of  the  entire  budget  be  appropri- 
ated for  our  schools  and  that  10.2  percent 
of  the  total  recommended  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  go  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department;  14  percent  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health;  and  8.5  percent  to 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  The  41.9 
percent  of  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968  will  go  for  the  operation  of  all 
other  departments  and  for  all  other  re- 
quests made  for  the  operation  of  our 
Capital  City. 

The  summer  program  was  stressed 
during  the  hearings  and  certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  Important  program. 
With  a  budget  out  of  balance  and  with 
this  program  still  in  the  planning  stage, 
we  simply  could  not  recommend  mora 
than  $1,250,000  of  the  $2,500,000  re- 
quested in  the  regular  bill.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  we  have  Increased  the 
Recreation  Department's  operating  ex- 
penses in  this  bill  $1,447,100,  exclusive 
of  the  $1,250,000  allowed  for  the  summer 
program. 

During  the  past  few  days  we  have  read 
stories  In  oiu-  local  newspapers  concern- 
ing certain  statements  that  were  made 
pertaining  to  the  need  for  more  textbooks 
and  workbooks  In  our  school  system. 
Those  making  statements  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  would  not  appropriate 
money  for  Instructional  suppUes,  text- 
books and  workbooks  have  been  mlsln- 
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formed.  For  fiscal  year  1967  the  base 
for  textbooks  and  workbooks  was  $663.- 
509,  and  the  increase  approved  by  our 
committee  and  by  the  Congress  totaled 
$200,958,  making  a  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  $864,467.  In  this  bill  now  before 
the  House,  the  base  for  textbooks  and 
workbooks  is  $751,595  and  the  amount  of 
the  increase  that  we  recommend  today  Is 
$110,830,  making  a  total  of  $862,425. 
Every  dime  requested  for  textbooks  and 
workbooks,  not  only  for  these  2  fiscal 
years  but  for  a  number  of  years,  has  al- 
ways been  approved  by  our  committee 
and  by  Congress.  At  the  time  this  con- 
troversy arose  during  the  past  few  days, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In  the 
other  body  Introduced  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  from  our 
Superintendent  of  Schools  which,  in  sub- 
stance, said  that  under  current  condi- 
tions the  emergency  needs  for  textbooks 
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the  budget  estimates.  We  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $91,995,000  for 
public  safety.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$6,110,000  over  the  current  year  and 
$522,000  less  than  the  budget  estimates. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$93,730,000  for  education  d'orlng  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
$12,898,000  over  the  current  year  and 
$7,298,000  less  than  the  budget  request. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$15,906,000  for  parks  and  recreation  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  $3,- 
465,000  over  the  current  year  and  $1.- 
713,000  less  than  the  budjget  estimates. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$103,439,000  for  the  operation  of  our 
Health  and  Welfare  Department  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.    This  is  an  increase 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bin  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nitnois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  I 
certainly  commend  him  on  the  effort 
he  and  his  committee  have  made  in 
dealing  with  what  he  has  very  properly 
described  as  a  difficult  subject.  I  fully 
approve  his  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  security  in  our  Dis- 
trict. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  agreement 
with  his  statement  concerning  Dr.  Han- 
sen.   I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
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$3,370,000  less  than  the  budget  estimates. 
We    recommend   $16,705,000    for   the 
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of  the  school  principal 

We  carefully  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $526,057,200  for  fiscal  year 
1968  £ind  we  recommend  to  the  House 
that  the  sum  of  $463,337,700  be  approved. 
This  is  the  largest  amount  ever  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget.  The  total 
amount  recommended  Is  $58,739,500 
above  current  appropriations  for  1967. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  financed 
out  of  five  funds:  a  general  fund,  a  high- 
way fund,  a  water  fund,  a  motor  vehicle 
parking  fund,  and  a  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  $56  million  for  the 
general  fund;  $2,205,000  to  the  water 
fund;  and  $1,294,000  to  the  sanitary  sew- 
age works  fund.  This  makes  a  total  of 
$59,499,000. 

In  order  to  bring  expenditures  in  line 
with  receipts  and  to  be  able  to  retain  a 
small  surplus  in  the  general  fund  of 
$731,000.  with  a  balance  remaining  on 
hand  of  $4  million  of  the  general  fund  to 
take  care  of  emergencies  and  salary  In- 
creases, an  overall  reduction  of  $62,719,- 
500  had  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  2  of  the  report 
accompanying  our  bill  appears  a  list  of 
the  Federal  grants  to  our  Capital  City 
which  total  $167,211,893.  This  is  the 
amount  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
win  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  addition  to  the  P^eral  payment 
herein  set  forth  and  In  addition  to  the 
overan  amount  recommended  for  the 
operation  of  our  Capital  City  of  $463.- 
337.700.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  committee  has  no  control  over  the 
Federal  grants  set  forth  on  page  2  of  the 
report  Insofar  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget  is  concerned.  The  Federal 
grants  added  to  the  overan  amount  rec- 
oaamended  by  our  committee  makes  a 
total  of  $630,549,593.  This  amount  com- 
pares favorably  with  a  great  many  of  our 
States  which  have  a  total  population  of 
less  than  4  million  people. 

Our  committee  recommends  perma- 
nent appropriations  as  set  forth  on  page 
25  of  the  committee  report,  and  Trust 
Fund  Receipts  as  set  forth  on  page  26 
of  the  report. 

Our  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,885,000  for  general  oper- 
ating expenses.  This  is  $3,222,000  more 
than  for  1967  and  $1,463,000  less  than 


the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $1,583,000  over  the  current  year  and 
Is  an  Increase  of  $398,000  over  the  budget 
estimates. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$26,379,000  for  sanitary  engineering 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  $2,396,500  over  the  current 


parents  in  the  District  not  too  many 
evenings  ago,  and  I  am  convinced,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is,  that  Mr 
Hansen  is  doing  a  good  job  hi  deaUng 
with  a  difficult  problem. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  schools  In 
the  District.  I  reside  here  when  Con- 
gress Is  In  session.  I  have  two  chUdren 
in  the  District  schools.  Certainly  the 
District  should  not  have  a  second-rate 
school   system.     If   there   Is   anyplace 


year  and  $246,000  less  than  the  budget    Congress  has  a  responsibmty  liTeS 


estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  capital  outlay  we 
recommend  $79,658,000  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  $17- 
227,500  over  the  current  year  and  $48,- 
505,500  less  than  the  budget  estimates. 

Thirty-two  of  the  67  capital  outlay 
school  projects  should  be  approved  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  In  considering  the 
overaU  amount  requested  for  schools,  we 
must  keep  In  mind  that  we  have  137,151 
pupils  and  the  bUl  before  us  wUl  provide 
for  a  total  of  6.383  teachers.  This  es- 
tablishes an  excellent  pupil-teacher  ratio 
for  our  Capital  City.  We  recommend 
591  out  of  the  total  of  1,370  new  em- 
ployees requested  for  our  school  system. 
We  also  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
payment  of  the  bUl  for  replacing  win- 
dow panes  in  our  school  buildings. 
During  the  past  year  the  cost  of  re- 
placing windows  In  our  schools  which 
were  broken  by  vandals  amounted  to 
$143,470.15.  This  was  the  cost  for  re- 
placing 30,037  window  panes. 

A  total  authorized  personnel  of  35,115 
was  requested  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  fiscal  year  1968.  We  recom- 
mend 33,698.  which  is  1,417  less  than  the 
number  requested  and  1,762  more  than 
currently  authorized.  The  total  new 
employees  requested  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  was  3,179. 

For  capital  outlay,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recommend  32  of  the  67  projects  re- 
quested for  the  schools,  21  of  the  21 
requested  for  highways,  20  of  the  20  re- 
quested for  sanitary  engineering.  8  of 
the  17  requested  for  recreation,  the  1 
requested  for  the  police  department,  1 
of  the  2  for  the  fire  department,  2  of  the 
5  for  the  Department  of  Health,  3  of 
the  5  for  the  Department  of  Corrections, 
1  of  the  4  for  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, 1  of  the  2  for  our  Ubrary  depart- 
ment, 3  of  7  for  buUdings  and  grounds, 
and  the  1  requested  for  the  Washington 
aqueduct.  The  capital  outlay  projects 
are  set  forth  on  page  20  of  the  report. 


tion,  it  is  the  District  of  Columbia  We 
have  spent  many  bUUons  of  dollars  for 
educational  programs  for  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole.  I  am  personally  dlstressea 
with  the  cuts  in  the  school  budget  re- 
quests. I  am  distressed  with  the  cuts  in 
the  capital  outlays  that  deal  with 
schools. 

The  school  my  children  go  to  has 
double  classes,  with  the  first  and  second 
classes  together,  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  together,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
classes  together.  Paint  is  chipping  off 
the  waUs.  there  Is  no  provision  for  physi- 
cal training,  and  there  was  no  Ubrary 
untU  some  of  the  parents  got  together 
and  collected  some  books  for  the  library. 
And  I  am  told  this  Is  one  of  the  better 
schools,  not  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
District. 

We  are  far  from  reaching  what  is  the 
goal  of  the  gentleman  and  my  goal.  I  am 
sure,  with  respect  to  education  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

My  question  is  this:  I  would  be  inter- 
ested In  having  some  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  cuts,  because  they  dis- 
tress me  and  many  of  the  people  who 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
committee  approved  aU  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  highways.  I  simply  can- 
not foUow  the  committee's  logic  on 
cutting  the  education  requests. 

The  approval,  of  only  32  of  the  67 
requested  projects  for  capital  outlays 
for  schools  cauSfes  me  deep  concern,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  a  comment  on  that 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  quite  frankly,  certainly  he 
has  a  right  to  be  concerned. 

With  the  budget  $52.8  milUon  out  of 
balance,  tmd  with  the  requirement,  to 
bring  it  back  into  balance,  of  reducing 
It  a  little  bit  more  than  that,  and  with 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  bin  re- 
quested for  schools.  Including  operating 
expenses  and  capital  outlay,  we  had  to 
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cut  more  In  schools  than  in  any  other 
department. 

I  say  frankly  that  when  one  considers 
the  total  amount  requested  for  health, 
welfare,  police,  which  Is  less  than  that 
for  schools,  one  can  see  why  we  had  to 
make  the  reductions.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  of  the  things  for  which  we  are 
asked  to  appropriate  fimds  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — such  as  protection, 
police,  and  welfare — are  costs,  in  many 
instances,  we  could  hope  to  reduce  in 
future  years  if  we,  as  Members  of  this 
body,  provide  the  funds  for  education 
that  are  needed  in  the  early  years,  so 
that  we  can  start  the  young  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  along  the  road 
the  gentleman  and  I  would  hope  they 
would  travel,  rather  than  along  the  road 
that  so  predictably  results  in  substantial 
expenditures  for  police  protection  and 
welfare  pajonents? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Could  the  gentle- 
man explain  just  briefly  why  we  have 
to  finance  capital  outlays  for  school  con- 
struction out  of  operating  revenues? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Under  the  setup 
governing  our  Capital  City,  that  is  the 
procedure  which  has  been  used  all  down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  So  your  hands  are 
Ued?  

Mr.  NATCHER.    Our  hands  are  Ued. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
SisKl.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  his  yielding.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia I  have  not  been  Involved  in  the 
discussions  which  have  been  going  on 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations,  but  I 
do  wish  to  compliment  the  committee  for 
doing  the  best  job  possible  to  tailor  the 
appropriations  to  the  budget  requests. 

In  line  with  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  gentleman,  I  should  like  to  say  first 
and  particularly  I  believe  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  budget  in  its  overall  aspect, 
which  includes  the  revenue  portion  as 
well  as  the  expenditure  portion. 

The  gentleman  mentions  that  his 
hands  have  been  tied. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  some  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee — and  I  believe  other  Mem- 
bers also — will  be  making  further  re- 
marks and  will  be  introducing  bills  today 
In  this  regard. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R.  8667,  and  I  be- 
lieve other  bills  will  be  introduced  to 
raise  the  revenuee  available  and  to  make 
available  capital  expenditure  funds  for 
construction  of  schools. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  If  It  is  not  correct 
that  in  the  budget  this  time  $40  million 
had  to  be  stricken,  involving  35  school 
projects,  because  there  simply  were  not 
construction  funds  avtdlable  to  be  allo- 
cated from  the  revenues? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  another  $7.3  mil- 
lion was  stricken  in  (derating  expenses 
for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  was  another  $1.7 
million  from  the  park  funds,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  mentioned  $1,250,000 
in  the  summer  program. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  I  add  these,  they 
amoimt  to  a  little  more  thsm  $50  million 
involved  with  the  children  of  the  area, 
which  simply  was  not  available  to  the 
committee  to  spend,  unless  we  can  make 
available  more  revenues  and  make  avail- 
able a  larger  bonding  capacity. 

With  that  in  mind  I  should  like  to  say 
further — and  this  is  suggested  in  the  bill 
— if  we  were  able,  as  an  example,  to 
raise  the  Federal  payment  by  $10.6  mil- 
lion and  to  raise  the  bonding  capacity 
by  about  $40.5  million,  which  I  have 
suggested  in  the  bill,  there  would  be 
projected  about  $8  million  in  tax  reve- 
nues, which  would  give  the  committee 
the  flexibility  of  approximately  $62  mil- 
lion, which  they  had  to  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  be  were  to  produce 
approximately  $10  million  in  additional 
Federal  payment  and  approximately  $40 
to  $45  million  in  authorized  bonding  ca- 
pacity, as  I  understsind  it,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  may  be  an  additional  $8  mil- 
lion in  tax  revenues  raised  by  the  Com- 
missioners. If  this  were  available,  would 
it  make  available  to  your  committee 
some  $62  million  that  you  could  use  to 
restore  the  cuts  which  you  necessarily 
had  to  make  tn  this  budget? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  the  legislative  committee 
under  the  chairmanchlp  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMiiLANl,  brings  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  the  necessary 
authorizing  legislation  and  it  Is  enacted 
into  law  and  the  money  is  then  in  line 
for  consideration,  our  committee  will 
carefully  consider  every  item  and  every 
proposal  made  either  in  a  supplemental 
or  in  conference  with  the  other  body 
after  they  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
much  appreciate  this  statement  and  I 
might  state  that  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  here.  I  see 
Mr.  Nelskn  standing  and  Mr.  McMillan, 
the  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, present.  Many  of  us  just  started  to 
discuss  this  when  we  learned  of  the 
appropriation  last  week  and  had  a  figure 
that  we  could  deal  with.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  that  this  is  the  Capital  City 
of  the  entire  Nation,  as  the  gentlemen 
tn  the  well  has  just  stated.  In  the  next 
10  or  15  years  It  will  become  the  cosmo- 
politan world  capital  that  it  actually  Is. 

I  understand  that  other  Members  will 
introduce  these  bills,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  s^elding  me 
tills  time.  It  Is  important  that  we  show 
how  this  system  works  so  there  is  no 


confusion  and  we  can  recognize  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr,  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Pursuant  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke,  there 
are  sources  of  additional  information. 
I  have  one  example  here  of  many  that 
are  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  lovely 
3-floor  dwelling  with  basement  and  mar- 
ble entrance  vestibule  with  four  fire- 
places, completely  reconditioned  and 
renovated,  with  new  baths  and  kitchen, 
and  centrally  air  conditioned,  et  cetera, 
with  a  sales  price  of  $125,000.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  taxes  are  $547.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  fully  concur  with  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  When  you 
consider  the  fact  that  the  current  rate  is 
$2.70  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  you 
can  see  why  at  no  time  anyone  should 
complain  about  the  real  estate  tax  in  >he 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  now  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend him  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colxunbia  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  fine 
job  he  hM  done  not  only  this  year  but  in 
previous  years  in  handling  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  who  has  given  more 
time  and  study  to  this  subject  than  your 
chairman,  Mr.  Natcuer.  I  marvel  at 
times  at  how  he  can  take  the  time  and 
have  the  even  spirited  nerve,  you  might 
say,  to  go  through  some  of  the  hearings 
that  he  has  to  go  through  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  certain  that  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  will 
agree  with  me  that  every  Government 
agency  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  budget  director  of  each  of  these 
agencies  sends  down  a  budget  of  much 
more  than  they  expect  to  get.  Is  that 
not  true?      

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  would  like  to  state 
further  that  I  am  certain  the  Budget 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
no  idea  of  ever  getting  $525  million  from 
your  committee  when  they  sent  the 
budget  to  your  committee.  I  am  certain 
we  all  know  the  budget  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  just  about  doubled  In  the 
past    7    years.    We   have    spent   more 
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money  on  school  buildings  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable size.  I  know  we  want  to  give 
them  every  dime  that  they  can  eflaciently 
spend,  but  even  though  it  is  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  we  want  to  see  it  retained  as 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  we 
will  not  throw  away  one  dime  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  wish  to  see 
the  schools  brought  up  to  a  standard 
imder  which  they  would  compare  with 
the  best  of  the  other  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
NATCHER  ],  or  if  any  member  of  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  can  efficiently  expend  more 
money  here  during  the  next  12  months 
in  connection  with  the  schools  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  which  it 
is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  shall  undertake  to  try  to  ob- 
tain this  money  for  them. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Ctu-olina. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  LMr. 
Edmondson]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  the 
very  careful  and  thorough  job  which  the 
subcommittee  of  which  he  serves  as 
chairman  has  performed  with  reference 
to  this  particular  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted  an  article 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Washington 
papers,  an  article  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  performed  a  very  skillful 
job — and  I  am  sure  it  and  the  members 
thereof  have  performed  such  job— par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  limitations  under 
which  they  must  operate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize,  too,  that  In 
order  to  expand  the  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  there  must  be 
additional  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  various 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  bring  about 
this  result.  However.  I,  personally,  have 
not  Introduced  such  a  bill  up  to  this 
point,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to 
thoroughly  examine  some  of  the  requests 
and  some  of  the  needs  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  I  am  fully  satis- 
fled  as  to  the  dollar  amounts,  I  shall 
withhold  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which 
I  Intend  to  introduce,  but  dependent  upon 
the  ascertainment  and  disclosure  of  per- 
tinent facts  involved  therein. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
irom  Kentucky  has  consumed  30  minutes. 


The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  Is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  And,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  endorsing  the 
idea  that  our  Nation's  Capital  should 
have  the  best  schools,  the  best  police 
force,  and  the  best  city  administration 
In  the  Nation. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  join  with 
those  who  wish  to  approach  all  of  these 
problems,  but  shall  ask  for  full  justifica- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  know  that 
what  we  do  is  done  based  upon  a  sound 
justification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
NATCHER],  has  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
and  I  am  sure  that  our  committee  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  problems  involved  in  the  Dis- 
trict's operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  Is  wedded  to 
any  specific  figure.  However,  we  want 
to  know  what  the  facts  are  and  to  then 
proceed  accordingly. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  add  my 
compliments  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher],  for  having  Introduced  a  bill 
to  proceed  toward  the  objectives  which 
we  seek. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  for  his  valuable  comments 
and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  In  rising  is 
merely  to  express  one  Member's  tmpre- 
ciation  for  the  very  clear  and  lucid  man- 
ner in  which  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  fMr.  Natcher],  has  pre- 
sented this  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  one  of  the  outstanding  legis- 
lators in  this  body  and  his  work  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  Is  fresh 
evidence  of  his  outstanding  ability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  serve  in  this  body  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son], very  much  for  his  highly  compli- 
mentary statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  yielding. 

I.  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
especially  for  his  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  Police  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.    However,  I  am  afraid  that 


too  little  can  be  counted  upon  from  the 
populace  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
order  to  make  this  an  effective  metro- 
politan police  force. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
with  reference  to  education. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree 
with  those  who  have  said  that  this  city 
should  enjoy  the  best  schools  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
agree mildly  with  those  who  have  said 
that  the  I>istrict  of  Columbia  ought  to 
have  the  best  police  force  and  the  best 
schools  and  the  best  of  everything.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  people 
throughout  the  country. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  have  the  best  schools  and  I 
am  not  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  statement  that  we  should  go  out  of 
our  way  in  order  to  provide  the  best 
schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Kentucky  and  the  great  State 
of  Iowa  are  entitled  to  good  schools, 
along  with  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  that 
statement  might  be  construed  as  splitting 
hairs,  so  to  speak,  but  I  just  must  dis- 
agree with  those  who  feel  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  be  set  apart  as 
something  for  the  people  generally  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  to  It  the  best 
of  everything  and  to  everyone. 

That  leads  me  to  this  stadium  busi- 
ness out  here,  this  $20  million  white 
elephant.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  notice  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  the  various  other  media  of  communi- 
cations that  the  drive  is  now  on  to  try 
to  entice  somebody  In  this  Congress,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  were  repeatedly 
told  when  that  stadium  was  built  that 
not  a  dime  of  the  cost  of  it  would  come 
back  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
the  drive  is  on  now  to  saddle  It  onto  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 

I  hope  I  have  imderstood  the  gentle- 
man's statements  right  In  the  past,  and 
I  hope  he  continues  for  some  time  as 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  because  I  do  not 
believe  he  shares  with  some  others  the 
belief  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try should  pay  for  this  white  elephant 
out  here.  Let  those  who  spent  the  money 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  I  con- 
cur and  agree  with  him  absolutely  on 
the  statement  he  Just  made.  I  sat  on 
the  fioor  when  the  bill  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium,  and  I  recall  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  asking  the  question 
as  to  what  the  cost  would  be,  and  the 
gentleman  was  informed  that  it  would 
cost  $6  million  or  $7  million. 
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Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  cost  $20,500,000. 
and  it  takes  $831,000  a  year  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  alone,  and  not  a 
single  bond  has  been  retired. 

I  say  again  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
the  committee  in  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  note  that  on  page  20  of  the  report — 
and  I  might  add  that  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  gentleman,  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  previously — in  re- 
ferring to  highways  and  traffic,  the  figure 
quoted  is  $14,722,000.  I  also  note  on 
page  23  that  the  Interstate  System  has 
about  $10.5  million,  which  I  presimie  is 
the  10-percent  local  share.  That  means 
about  $100  million  total  in  expenditures 
on  the  Interstate  System  for  the  coming 
year  plus  the  primary  and  secondary, 
and  so  forth.  Could  the  gentleman,  as 
one  who  has  fought  valiantly  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  courageously,  to  com- 
ply with  the  Federal  aid  reqiiirements, 
explain  why,  when  the  bill,  as  it  related  to 
the  Interstate  System,  required  that  a 
programed,  plarmed,  and  orderly  com- 
pletion of  the  system  shall  be  a  condition 
for  continued  Federal  participation,  to 
the  time  of  90  percent,  can  the  gentle- 
man give  us  assurance  that  this  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  future,  particularly  with 
the  leadership  he  has  given  to  this  sub- 
committee, that  there  is  going  to  be  an 
orderly,  plaimed  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  the  inner  loop,  and  what 
have  you? 

It  is  probably  the  most  reprogramed, 
start-stop,  restudied  program  of  any  In 
the  country,  and  it  is  hardly  an  example 
to  set  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  at  least, 
in  my  opiidon. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  agree  with  the  g«i- 
tleman.  I  know  of  his  interest  not  (mly 
in  the  Interstate  System  here  in  the 
Capital  City,  but  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  as  one  member  of  this  committee 
I  Eim  sfUll  of  the  <H>inion  that  there  is  a 
place  for  both  n^iid  transit  and  the  free- 
way system  in  our  Capital  City.  If  they 
put  roadblocks  in  the  path  again  to  stop 
the  highway  program,  stopping  us  from 
repairing  the  streets  and  building  the 
interstate  highways,  I  will  again  make  a 
recommendation  to  this  Congress  that 
we  stop  the  subway  system.  We  have 
lost  millions  of  dcdlars  by  virtue  of  the 
5 -year  delay  created  by  those  opponents 
who  tried  to  destroy  the  freeway  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  entirely 
right  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned. 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  continue 
the  system  in  the  orderly  fashion  and  In 
the  manner  the  gentleman  has  Just 
described. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  one  additional  question.  The  rea- 
son I  rise  to  ask  it  is  because  I  know  of 
the  gentleman's  expressed  desire  to  have 
this  system  completed,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  But  it  seems  to 
me  the  problem  in  Washington  and  the 


attitude  of  some  of  the  local  people  relat- 
ing to  it  is  spreading  like  wildfire.  Uke  a 
disease,  and  we  are  having  problems  in 
the  major  urban  areas  in  many  States 
throughout  this  Nation.  We  have  them 
in  Cleveland.  We  have  them  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  in  many  of  the  major  cities, 
the  same  problem  that  this  system  Is  not 
going  to  be  completed  by  1972.  or  1973, 
if  these  issues  in  the  urban  areas  are  not 
resolved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  so  concerned 
about  it  in  these  major  cities  throughout 
the  Nation  where  you  have  these  compet- 
ing transportation  facilities,  and  you 
have  this  replanning  and  you  have  this 
change  of  design  and  you  have  this  un- 
willingness of  the  local  commimlty  to 
make  their  decisions  and  finish  the  sys- 
tem, that  I  am  asking  our  committee  to 
look  into  this  matter  and  study  it  care- 
fully, because  otherwise  the  Job  is  not 
going  to  be  finished,  the  urban  extension 
of  the  Interstate  System,  by  the  required 
date. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  concu  in  the  remarks  the 
gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  dedication 
and  devotion  that  he  has  brought  to  this 
task  of  solving  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  not  only  this  year  but  over 
the  years  in  the  past. 

I  commend  him  too  for  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  shrink  from  this 
task.  So  I  think  all  of  us  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky's  abili- 
ties have  been  recently  recognized  in  an 
article  in  volume  59,  page  462.  of  the  Law 
Library  Journal,  discussing  the  problems 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  entitled  "A 
Marriage  of  Inconvenience;  Congress 
and  the  District  of  Columbia."  by  Jack  S. 
Ellenberger.    The  article  notes: 

WhUe  DlBtrtct  Affairs  are  frequently  left 
to  junior  Members  of  Congress  who  serve 
their  tune  In  the  hope  that  better  things 
will  be  coming  with  the  Increase  of  years 
and  re-election.  Some  stay  but  most  go. 
In  all  fairness,  some  strong  champions  of 
District  affairs  have  stayed,  such  as  Senators 
Bible  and  Morse  on  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee, and  Congressman  Natcher  (D.  Ky.) 
who  Chairs  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations. 

They  note  that  our  colleague  from 
Kentucky  is  concerned  with  operating 
the  District  government  on  a  balanced 
budget,  a  view  in  which  I  would  hope 
most  of  us  concur.    They  further  state : 

He  has  displayed  an  Increasing  affinity  for 
solving  District  problems  that  has  not  al- 
ways followed  with  seniority. 

I  again  congratulate  our  colleague  on 
a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  may  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    ADAMS.    Mr.    Chairman,   It   is 


important  today  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  House  that  we  present  the 
full  budgetary  problems  to  the  House  for 
its  consideration. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  I  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  the  discussions  regarding  the 
appropriation  portion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget.  The  reports  that  I 
have  received  indicate  that  the  commit- 
tee has  done  the  best  Job  possible  to 
tailor  the  appropriations  to  the  revenues 
available. 

I  believe  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
those  of  us  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  to  be  certain  that  we  imder- 
stand  our  responsibilities  with  regard  to 
the  revenue  portions  of  the  budget,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  asking  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  assist  us  in 
describing  the  cuts  which  were  required 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  budget,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  programs  for  the 
children  of  the  District. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  District  of  Columbia's 
$526  million  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1968  by  more  than  $62  million.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  a  reduction  of 
$40  million  was  produced  by  striking  35 
school  projects,  including  Shaw  Junior 
High  School,  an  addition  to  Hine  Junior 
High  School,  and  a  fieldhouse  for  Wil- 
son High  School,  together  with  additions 
to  Dunbar  High.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  schools  were  awarded 
$93.7  million  in  operating  funds,  which 
is  $7.3  million  less  than  they  asked.  It  \s 
also  my  imderstanding  that  $1.7  million 
were  cut  from  park  funds  so  that 
only  seven  of  the  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Department's  priority  list  of  17 
projects  were  approved.  It  is  my  fur- 
ther understanding  that  $1,250,000  were 
cut  from  a  $2.5  million  suggested  pro- 
gram for  summer  recreation  programs. 
This  involves  approximately  $51.6  mil- 
lion in  programs  directly  involved  with 
care  of  the  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  reduction  in 
the  community  relations  program  which 
is  so  essential  to  producing  law  and  order 
in  the  area,  nor  to  the  program  for 
expanding  the  District  of  Columbia  Ses- 
sions Courts  although  I  consider  these  a 
vital  part  of  the  program  we  are  trying 
to  produce  to  reduce  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  is  ray  understanding  that  these  cuts 
were  all  necessary  because  the  proposals 
in  the  budget  for  an  increase  of  $10.6 
million  in  the  Federal  payment  and  an 
Increase  in  bonding  capacity  for  con- 
struction of  the  schools  in  the  amount 
of  $45  million  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Conmilttee. 

I  regret  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  upon 
learning  of  the  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  week  and  the  sched- 
uling of  this  bill  today,  I  have  investi- 
gated the  President's  message,  the 
proposed  District  of  Columbia  budget, 
and  obtained  copies  of  the  revenue 
proposals. 

I  am  this  day  introducing  a  bill  to 
carry  out  the  proposals  reconunended  in 
the  President's  message,  which  in  es- 
sence recommends  that  the  Federal 
anniuU     payment    authorized     be    an 
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amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  tax 
revenues.  In  fiscal  1968.  based  on  the 
current  estimate  of  specified  tax  reve- 
nues of  $282.3  million,  this  basis  would 
fix  the  authorization  at  $70.6  million — 
$10.6  million  above  the  present  authori- 
zation of  $60  million.  In  fiscal  1967  this 
basis  would  have  fixed  the  authoriza- 
tion at  $64  million,  which  illustrates 
the  need  for  a  continued  fair  apportion- 
ment of  costs  of  the  District  government 
between  District  taxpayers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  would 
propose  to  create  a  District  debt  ceiling 
related  to  the  aimual  amount  of  general 
fund  revenue.  It  is  proix>sed  that  6  per- 
cent of  such  revenues  be  available  for 
debt  service,  which  would  permit  a  debt 
ceiling  of  $335  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
This  is  $45  million  above  the  present 
authorization  and  in  the  future  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  permitted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  bonding  capacity  made  available 
as  the  District  repaid  the  outstanding 
bonds. 

The  result  of  this  revenue  measure 
would  be  to  provide  an  additional  $55 
million  above  the  present  authorization 
of  $60  million,  and  with  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  revenues  during  the 
next  year  of  $8  million  would  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  restore  the  budget 
cuts  proposed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

This  modest  proposal  will  allow  the 
District  to  begin  to  move  forward  rather 
than  standing  still  as  will  occur  imder 
the  present  budget.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  spends  a  great  portion 
of  his  life  in  the  District.  I  hope  we  will 
begin  to  move  our  National  City  forward 
toward  becoming  the  cosmopolitan  capi- 
tal city  of  the  world,  which  Is  in  fact 
going  to  be  required.  I  believe  this  will 
occur  in  any  event  during  the  next  10  to 
15  years  because  of  the  national  and 
world  factors  that  make  this  a  world 
center,  but  the  manner  in  which  It  is  done 
and  the  speed  with  which  it  Is  accom- 
plished depend  on  what  we  start  today. 

I  imderstand  other  of  my  colleagues 
are  Introducing  proposals  to  incretise  the 
revenues  of  the  District  so  that  the 
budget  cuts  can  be  restored.  I  hope  we 
win  have  hearings  at  the  earliest  p<»sible 
date. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  con- 
sumed 39  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  attempts 
to  share  in  the  discussion  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natchir]  must 
do  so  with  humility.  I  suspect  that 
my  feelings  in  following  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  are  somewhat 
akin  to  those  expressed  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  at  the  time  that  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Minister  suggested  to  him, 
when  the  Holy  Alliance,  as  the  group  of 
European  nations  were  called,  was  con- 
templating moving  against  the  inde- 
pendent Spanish  colonies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica—that there  ought  to  be  a  Joint  effort 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States  In  opposition  to  such  a  move.  It 
was  the  expressed  thinking  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  which  prevailed — and 
which  resulted  in  our  independently  stat- 
ing the  Monroe  Doctrine — that  for  us  to 
make  a  Joint  statement  would  be  like 
making  of  ourselves  a  rowboat  in  the 
wake  of  a  British  man-of-war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  attempts 
to  share  in  this  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  certainly  makes  of 
himself  a  rowboat  in  the  wake  of  a  man- 
of-war — for  he  certainly  by  his  knowl- 
edge and  by  his  dedication  has  performed 
a  most  unenviable  Job  imder  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  note  that  this  subcommittee  is  usually 
referred  to  in  the  press  as  the  Natcher 
committee.  There  is  Justification  in  fact 
for  that  designation  and  it  Is  not  Just 
as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

I  think  most  of  you  from  your  asso- 
ciations here  in  our  Capital  City  are 
aware  that  we  have  more  experts  on 
government  here,  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  administration,  than  there 
are  educational  experts  outside  of  your 
school  administrations  and  your  facul- 
ties in  the  school  districts  from  which 
you  come.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
such  experts — if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

If  left  to  the  Commissioners  and  to 
the  administrative  officers  and  to  the 
budget  officer  of  this  District  govern- 
ment, I  feel  quite  certain  that  after  re- 
peated entreaties  by  Chairman  Natchsr. 
we  would  have  had  a  balanced  budget  to 
deal  with  in  these  past  few  weeks.  But 
it  is  just  as  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
many  experts  outside  of  this  District 
government  have  agsiin  given  this  sub- 
committee the  almost  Impossible  task  of 
appropriating  money  that  we  do  not 
have,  appropriating  more  money  than 
the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for,  or  than 
they  ought  to  be  asked  to  pay.  Even 
though  you  have  heard  the  chairman  re- 
cite to  you  that  this  bill  has  been  cut 
$62  million,  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
chairman  did  emphsusize  that  this  also  is 
$59  million  more  than  has  been  appro- 
priated in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Tobrlner,  and  the  budget  officer  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  David  P.  Her- 
man, used  the  same  adjective  in  refer- 
ring to  the  handiwork  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. They  both  used  the  word  "skill- 
ful" as  being  a  skillful  Job  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  know  that  both  in  the  press  and  in 
the  mimeographed  productions  which 
have  found  their  way  to  your  desks  In 
the  past  few  days,  a  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  $40  million  that  was  re- 
duced from  the  original  request  for 
school  construction.  Some  of  that,  as 
the  chairman  has  effectively  pointed 
out.  was  the  simple  result  of  the  lack 
of  available  money.  But  not  all  of  it.  I 
think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  a  greater 
amoimt,  more  than  half  of  the  reduc- 
tions, were  not  due  to  the  money  short- 
age. They  were  due  to  the  problems  of 
the  pulling  and  the  hauling  and  the  im- 
certainty  In  the  submissions  to  our  com- 
mittee. I  submit  that  this  again  had  to 
be  the  result  of  outside  forces  at  work. 

Some  people  Insisted  upon  submissions 


to  the  committee,  Insisted  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  construction  projects,  for 
which  the  homework  could  not  be  done 
and  was  not  done,  and  the  supporting 
information  simply  was  not  there.  We 
could  not  in  good  conscience — and  I 
submit  that  this  applies  to  more  than 
half  of  the  fimds  Uiat  were  cut  out  in 
the  area  of  school  construction — ^In  good 
conscience  we  could  not  come  to  this 
floor  and  say  to  you  that  these  projects 
were  Justified  to  us,  because  they  simply 
were  not,  in  accordance  with  reasonable 
standards  of  justification  that  we  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

I  believe  that  same  comment  could 
apply  in  other  areas,  in  some  of  the  con- 
struction in  parks  and  recreation,  for 
instance,  where  we  had  to  cut  out  proj- 
ects, not  entirely  because  of  lack  of 
money,  but  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
Justification. 

I  do  not  think  you  would  look  very 
kindly  ui>on  us  If  we  had  come  to  the 
fioor  approving  some  of  the  construction 
projects,  for  instance,  where  the  land 
was  to  be  purchased  for  those  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  appraisal  submitted 
to  us  for  more  than  five  times  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  land  as  it  sits 
upon  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  E>istrict 
of  Columbia.  So  do  not  blsime  all  of 
these  reductions  on  the  lack  of  money. 
Blame  some  of  it — blame  more  than  half 
of  it,  on  the  lack  of  adequate  justifica- 
tion for  those  projects  to  our  committee. 

You  will  note  on  page  28  of  the  report 
only  one  of  the  various  departmental  or 
agency  items  has  an  increased  appro- 
priation beyond  what  is  shown  in  the 
budget.  I  think  that  is  such  a  de- 
parture from  the  normal  pattern  of  the 
bill  that  it  does  require  some  explana- 
tion, and  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  this 
does  not  result  in  a  net-plus  commit- 
ment as  far  as  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  concerned. 
What  it  is  Is  an  updating  of  a  factual 
situation.  The  item  of  snow  removal  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  number  of 
years  was  simply  a  figure  of  $585,000 
that  had  been  submitted.  This  was 
purely  historical.  It  bore  no  actual  re- 
lationship to  the  cost  of  snow  removal  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  year 
after  year,  had  simply  dipped  into  the 
construction  fimds  made  available  for 
various  highway  projects  within  the  Dis- 
trict. 

In  order  to  put  this  bookkeeping  on  a 
realistic  basis,  on  a  modernized  and  ac- 
tual basis,  the  committee  did  appropri- 
ate $1  million,  which  comes  pretty  close 
to  being  the  amount  required  for  snow 
removal  here  in  the  District  each  year. 

I  thought  you  would  want  to  have  that 
explanation  of  the  single  plus  you  see  in 
the  final  column  on  page  28  of  this  re- 
port. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about 
this  matter  of  Federal  payment  which  is 
in  this  bUl  for  $56  million.  It  could 
have  been  $60  million,  as  far  as  authori- 
zations go,  but  I  would  Just  like  to  sug- 
gest to  some  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  If  you  ever  need  a  good 
object  lesson  in  the  fallacy  of  what  you 
have  heard  talked  about  a  great  deal  on 
both  sides  of  this  aisle.  If  you  ever  need  a 
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good  object  lesson  In  the  fallacy  of  tax- 
^laring  to  State  or  local  communities, 
you  can  find  it  right  here. 

This  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
sharing  taxes  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  the  unfortunate  people  of 
the  Third  Reich  before  the  days  of  Hitler 
found  out,  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  in- 
satiable desire  for  money,  once  we  start 
sharing  it  with  States  and  localities  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  was  worth 
all  of  the  hours  of  toil  we  in  the  sub- 
committee put  in  to  have  that  object 
lesson  brought  home. 

I  hope  that  object  lesson  will  apply 
to  the  thinlcing  of  the  Members  on  the 
proposal  we  are  hearing  so  much  about 
these  days. 

Yes.  this  budget  was  cut  $62  million, 
not  quite  12  percent.  I  believe  with  some 
modifications  here  and  there,  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  could  live 
within  those  limitations.  But  I  am  not 
so  naive  as  to  expect  that  to  happen. 
I  believe  I  can  forecast  something  of 
what  we  can  anticipate  when  this  bill 
reaches  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 
But  I  hope  we  at  this  end  of  the  Capitol 
will  not  go  along  with  the  easy  way  out, 
of  simply  saying  yes,  yes,  we  wiU  ap- 
prove all  these  things,,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  that  is  going  to 
make  anybody  too  much  upset.  We  are 
going  to  let  the  District  Commissioners 
exercise  their  responsibility  to  raise  the 
real  estate  taxes,  and  thereby  we  will 
get  some  $8  million.  Then  we  are  going 
to  increase  the  Federal  payment,  because 
that  is  not  going  to  upset  anybody  very 
much.  Then  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  authority  of  the  District  Commis- 
sioners to  dip  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  more  loan  authorizations,  and  that 
will  not  upset  anybody  too  much. 

I  hope  whatever  increases  are  made 
in  this  appropriation  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  much  more  responsible  revenue 
source — funding  than  taking  the  easy 
ways  out. 

For  to  do  that — and  that  appears  to 
be  in  contemplation  from  what  we  have 
heard — is  simply  shifting  the  burden  to 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  shifted,  and 
placing  it  on  people  who  probably  ought 
not  to  assume  it  In  the  years  ahead. 

So,  my  colleagues,  I  suggest  there  Is 
no  place  for  any  significant  amendment 
In  tills  bill.  There  is  not  any  leeway  for 
increases,  because  the  money  is  not 
there.  There  are  no  reasonable  places 
for  reductions,  because  tliis  committee 
has  already  m«wle  the  reductions  that 
can  reasonably  be  made. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentlemsm  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  stated  that  some  of  the 
land  purchases  they  were  asked  to  ap- 
prove were  five  times  the  assessed  valu- 
ation. I  would  like  to  put  that  state- 
ment in  proper  perspective  by  asking 
the  gentleman  how  the  District  ofiScials 
are  to  appraise  property  under  District 
law?  Is  it  to  be  appraised  at  true  value? 
It  would  appear  that  either  the  officials 
have  been  extremely  derelict  In  apprais- 
ing property  or  else  there  is  some  hanky- 
panky  going  on  in  regard  to  appraisals. 


I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  elaborate 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  hEUiky- 
panky  or  problem  of  legislation  on  the 
appraisals.  They  are  made  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  are  made  in  Mlssotui 
for  highways  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
They  are  handled  through  Independent 
appraisals,  and  the  appraisals  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  District  government, 
based  on  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
property  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
appraisal  and  condemnation  laws.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  problem  in  the 
appraisals,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  basis  for  our  subcommittee  to  ques- 
tion those  appraisals. 

What  we  should  try  to  find  out  is  why 
the  assessments  have  so  far  lagged  be- 
tiind  the  true  relationship  to  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this 
bill  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  the 
chairman  of  our  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the  dls- 
tingtiished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]  and  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Davis],  I  shall  be  brief.  I  do 
want,  however,  to  reemphasize  some  of 
their  remarks  because  they  are  of  great 
significance  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Nation. 

As  presented  to  the  House  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  District  of  Columbia  budget  for 
1968  was  out  of  balance  and  its  proposed 
spending  exceeded  anticipated  revenues 
by  $52,800,000. 

The  committee  has  balanced  the  Dis- 
trict budget  and  has  even  provided  a 
modest  surplus  of  $731,000  in  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

To  accomplish  a  balanced  budget  the 
committee  had  to  face  up  to  the  hard 
fact  that  to  the  extent  revenues  were  not 
available,  proposed  programs  and  pro- 
posed spending  on  existing  programs 
would  have  to  be  curtailed.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  committee  imdertook  the 
Job  of  determining  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  District  and  of  funding 
them  so  that  no  essential  service  would 
be  crippled.  Thelr's  was  yeoman  serv- 
ice of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  And  I 
might  add  that  this  bill  provides  for  an 
all-time  record  budget  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia — some  $463  million — and  no 
one  can  accuse  the  subcommittee  of  be- 
ing penny  pinchers. 

Within  the  limitation  of  available 
revenues,  the  subcommittee  was  able  to 
recommend  funds  for  the  construction 
of  32  new  schools  out  of  a  request  for  67. 
Without  question,  more  new  school  con- 
struction funds  are  needed  for  additions 
to  and  replacements  of  the  District's 
existing  school  plant.  This  is  a  pressing 
need  but  it  carmot  be  resolved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  alone.  It  re- 
quires the  additional  attention  of  and 
assistance  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Dis- 
trict, other  committees  of  Congress  and 
the  Congress  itself  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems created  by  overcrowded  and  an- 
tiquated school  facilities. 


While  it  is  true  that  the  subcommittee 
was  obliged  to  curtail  some  programs  and 
eliminate  some  desirable  projects,  I  re- 
peat no  immediate  essential  service  will 
be  crippled  by  those  decisions. 

This  courageous  and  forthright  action 
of  the  committee  in  setting  priorities  and 
In  balancing  the  District's  budget  should 
be  a  source  of  resQ  gratification,  not  only 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  District,  but  to  all  responsible 
Americans  who  must  follow  the  same 
course  with  respect  to  their  own  personal 
finances. 

There  are  11  more  regular  appro- 
priation bills  and  two  or  more  supple- 
mentals  to  come  to  the  floor  this  year  and 
I  would  express  the  hope  that  the  sub- 
committees handling  those  bills  will  fol- 
low the  leadership  and  fortitude  that  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  exhibited  here  today. 
If  they  will,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  much  closer  to  balance 
and  we  can  do  so  without  impairing  any 
essential  Federal  service. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  and  may  I  say 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  Bow 
expenditure-limitation  amendment  if 
every  other  appropriation  subcommittee 
performed  as  well  as  yours.  Of  course, 
the  limitation  amendment  will  not  be 
offered  today  on  this  bUl;  however,  If  the 
bill  should  come  back  from  conference 
greatly  out  of  balance  then  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  undertake  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  conference  for  further 
consideration. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  all  appreciate  the 
fine  statement  he  hsis  just  made.  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know,  as  one  member  of 
this  committee,  that  I  appreciate  it,  and 
I  know  that  applies  to  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Fraser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
followed  the  problems  which  have  faced 
the  subcommittee  In  its  efforts  to  finance 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  coming 
year. 

I  have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  lim- 
itations within  which  they  had  to  make 
the  decisions  on  the  budget.  I  am  con- 
cerned because  I  know  that  their  ac- 
tions had  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a 
Federal  payment  and  a  borrowing  au- 
thority which  does  not  meet  the  original 
budget  request. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  and  Its 
chairman  have  done  a  first-rate  job.  I 
am  proud  of  the  way  In  which  the  sub- 
committee chairman  approached  this 
problem.  I  know  of  his  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Therefore,  I  am  happy  that  today 
I  am  able  to  join  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  others  in  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  increase  the  authority 
for  borrowing  and  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment so  that  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
add  some  additional  funding  to  some 
of  the  programs  which  require  it.  It  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  ell  of  us,  I  think, 
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that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fashion  a 
more  orderly  procedure  for  disposing  of 
these  matters.  I  think  that  the  subcom- 
mittee acted  wisely  in  moving  ahead 
under  the  authority  they  now  have,  but  I 
hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  we  on 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia can  find  a  way  to  stay  well  ahead 
of  the  appropriations  subcommittee  so 
that  they  will  have  the  full  range  of  au- 
thority to  act  if  they  find  they  need  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  considered  care- 
fully some  of  the  budget  cuts  which  are 
of  concern  to  me.  I  am  going  to  list 
them  in  the  extension  of  my  remarks. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  I  may  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
very  serious  problem  arises  with  the  .-e- 
duction  of  the  summer  recreation  pro- 
gram. Out  of  about  $2,500,000  re- 
quested for  these  programs,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $1,250,000,  a  reduction  of 
50  percent.  This  reduction  troubles  me 
and  I  know  it  troubles  Commissioner 
Tobriner  who  predicted  a  community 
crisis  last  month  if  such  serious  cuts 
were  made. 

In  addition  to  the  50  percent  cut  in 
the  summer  recreation  program,  there 
were  other  reductions  In  recreation 
which  are  also  very  serious.  For  ex- 
ample, the  "tot  lot"  programs  which  use 
vacant  lots  for  small  playgrounds  were 
eliminated  although  only  $73,000  was 
requested.  These  "tot  lots"  provide  re- 
lief from  the  boredom,  heat  and  frustra- 
tion of  this  city  In  the  long  simuner 
months.  They  especially  help  the 
younger  children.  Personnel  reductions 
In  the  recreation  staff  wUl  force  serious 
program  restrictions  even  when  the  Dis- 
trict has  the  equipment  and  the  play- 
grounds available.  About  $189,000  for 
these  additional  playground  workers  was 
eliminated. 

The  preschool  program,  which  would 
have  given  the  city  a  chance  to  truly 
equalize  educational  opportunity,  has 
been  completely  eliminated.  The  Dis- 
trict asked  for  75  teachers  at  a  cost  of 
$258,000  for  this  program  which  is  a 
development  of  the  Headstart  program 
but  under  the  regular  administration  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Also,  about 
$100,000  was  reduced  from  the  adult 
basic  education  program. 

These  education  reductions  hurt  most 
the  underprivileged.  These  programs 
aid  those  outside  the  regular  school  age. 
In  one  case,  they  prepare  children  to 
proceed  normally  once  they  get  into 
school.  In  the  other,  they  help  correct 
the  shortcomings  another  generation 
suffered. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Oxtdk]. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
"ke  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
District  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  doing  a  yeoman  Job  within  the  scope 
of  his  powers  in  a  complex  and  difficult 
situation. 

The  present  proposed  budget  for  the 


District  of  Columbia  will  be  out  of  bal- 
ance by  $44.8  million  from  the  budget 
as  submitted  by  the  administration  even 
after  real  estate  and  personal  property 
levies  are  Increased  by  the  District 
Commissioners. 

Since  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
conunittee  must  report  out  a  balanced 
budget,  heavy  spending  cuts  are  inevi- 
table unless  Congress  authorizes  addi- 
tional revenue. 

The  District  of  Columbia  school  sys- 
tem would  be  hardest  hit  by  the  pro- 
posed cuts.  Already  seriously  over- 
crowded, the  District  of  Colimabla 
school  system  will  be  faced  with  a  crisis 
of  major  proportions  unless  immediate 
steps  are  taken. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  city's  pupils 
have  fallen  2  years  or  more  behind  their 
proper  grade  level.  While  no  one  would 
contend  that  reducing  class  size  and 
building  enough  classrooms  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  solve  the  District's  educational 
problems,  these  are  absolutely  necessary 
first  steps.  Yet  we  are  now  faced  with 
a  situation  in  which  size  will  actually  in- 
crease and  the  present  school  buildings 
cannot  safely  acconunodate  the  numbers 
of  children  who  will  be  entering  school  in 
the  fall.  The  school-age  population  in 
the  District  has  increased  15  percent  in 
the  last  decade  and  school-age  enroll- 
ment has  gone  up  some  35  percent. 
Hart  Junior  High  now  has  2,000  children 
although  it  was  built  to  accommodate 
1,443.  Hendley  Ellementary  School  has 
1,500  children  in  space  designed  for  1,056. 
We  must  realistically  appraise  what  the 
growing  school-age  population  does  to 
the  needs  of  the  District. 

The  level  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  should 
be  a  uniform  one,  and  not  one  in  which 
the  city  schools  are  continually  sub- 
standard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  conmiend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  the  diligence  with  which  he  performs 
his  budget  scrutiny  and  bears  the  un- 
easy burden  each  year  of  putting  Into 
balance  a  budget  that  the  House  receives 
traditionally  out  of  balance  with  no 
guidelines  as  to  where  special  reductions 
should  be  made. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]  upon  his  interest  in  the 
expressway  and  mass  transit  system  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  entire  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  has 
stated  that  not  only  Washington,  but  all 
major  metropolitan  areas,  are  faced  with 
competing  systems  of  transportation.  I 
would  hope  that  the  various  proponents 
of  the  so-called  competing  systems  will 
be  able  to  get  together  to  make  these 
systems  complement  each  other,  but  not 
compete  with  each  other,  because  there  is 
a  great  need  for  both  mass  transit  and 
expressways,  as  well  as  adequate  parking 
facilities,  both  fringe  and  downtown. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
have  to  be  Imaginative  and  look  to  other 
forms  of  transportation  sis  well.  But 
if  the  proponents  of  the  expressways  and 
the  proponents  of  mass  transit  as  well 
as  others  do  not  stop  dueling  with  each 


other  and  look  at  the  overall  transporta- 
tion problem,  the  transportation  system 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  as  well  as 
those  of  other  big  cities  throughout  the 
country  will  bog  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
ttiat  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  performed 
a  real  service  to  all  of  us  In  this  metro- 
politan area  In  pointing  up  the  need  for 
expressways  and  for  mass  trsuisit  mov- 
ing along  together  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  of  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent  in 
the  great  State  of  Maryland  have  a  dual 
Interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
that  it  is  both  the  core  city  of  our  metro- 
politan area  and  our  Nation's  Capital. 
We  must  devote  considerable  effort  to- 
ward improving  the  public  services  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  prepared  statement  for  the  Record. 
But  as  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  District  Committee,  I  know,  as  other 
members  of  the  committee  know,  that 
we  who  serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  have  a  rather  thankless  job 
assigned  to  us.  However,  I  am  fully 
convinced  of  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  For  instance,  the 
schools  said  many  other  departments  of* 
the  District  have  needs.  These  depart- 
ments are  behind  insofar  as  the  progress 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in 
doing  the  right  and  proper  thing  by  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
not  met  that  responsibility  In  many  re- 
spects. Further,  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  when  we  provide  the  addi- 
tional authorization  that  Mdll  be  reviewed 
in  the  legislative  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  Intend  to  approach 
the  various  problems  upon  the  basis  of 
Justified  needs. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that 
I  can  do  nothing  more  than  compliment 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  fine  job  which  it  has  performed  upon 
this  budget.  Also,  I  must  compliment  the 
subcommittee  members  who  have  had  to 
operate  within  certain  limitations.  They 
have  performed  a  very  good,  skillful,  and 
thoughtful  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  are  further  re- 
quests coming  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  are  justified,  I  shall  be  the 
first  one  to  rise  in  support.  I  believe  all 
my  colleagues  know  that  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  I  E^proach  things  upon  a 
rather  careful  basis.  I  have  learned 
through  operating  a  farm  that  you  will 
not  be  engaged  in  farming  long  if  you 
do  not  approach  it  upon  that  careful 
basis. 

Our  Crovemment  should  be  operated 
on  a  careful,  constructive,  progressive 
basis.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
our  new  liberal  arts  college  coming  into 
being,  with  our  new  vocational  and  tech- 
nical school  coming  into  being,  and  with 
needed  mass  transit  and  school  construc- 
tion programs,  there  has  to  be  some  long- 
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range  finance  planning.  It  la  necessary 
if  our  Nation's  Capital  is  to  remain  one 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  attended  a  breakfast 
one  morning  with  some  citizens  groups. 
They  called  my  attention  to  the  recrea- 
tional facility  needs  in  the  Northeast 
Washington  section.  They  pointed  out 
the  very  serious  problem  that  exists  there 
where  youngsters  must  play  in  the  streets 
for  lack  of  playground  facilities.  I  know 
this  body  would  look  with  favor  on  ex- 
amining these  needs.  I  believe  we  can 
meet  them,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  a 
progressive  way. 

Therefore  when  we  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  consider  the  bill 
which  will  grant  additional  authoriza- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  look 
at  all  of  these  needs.  I  hope  we  can  do 
the  same  careful,  skillful  job  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. This  is  necessary  so  that  when  the 
subcommittee  reviews  the  problem  again, 
it  will  have  ample  room  In  wtiich  to  move 
to  do  the  Job  that  is  needed  for  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress today  has  little  choice  but  to  pass 
this  appropriation  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  I  recommend  that  it 
do  so.  But  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
District  budget  falls  far  short  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  Capital  City. 

Today  our  Capital  City  is  in  disgr^Kie- 
ful  condition.  Statements  to  the  con- 
trary are  a  fiction.  Educational  facil- 
ities are  Inadequate,  the  crime  rate  has 
spiraled  out  of  control,  and  sprawling 
slums  pockmark  the  various  neighbor- 
hoods. These  conditions  that  persist  and 
worsen  daily  are  a  national  disgrace. 
That  the  Nation's  Capital  of  the  United 
States  of  America  should  be  so  afSlcted 
seems  unbelievable.  But  the  afSictlon  Is 
real — it  cries  out  for  urgent  remedy — 
and  the  needs  are  not  being  met. 

While  many  additional  dollars  are 
needed,  dollars  alone  will  not  resiurect 
this  city.  First,  hope  must  be  regener- 
ated In  the  people  of  the  District.  With 
hope  must  come  individual,  group,  and 
community  resolve  to  mobilize  every 
available  resource  to  arrest  the  erosion 
of  the  institutions  and  spirit  that  are 
the  foimdatlon  stones  of  a  commimity 
that  can  be  honestly  called  a  good  place 
to  live. 

But  is  It  realistic  to  expect  a  city  to 
mobilize  its  ability  when,  govern- 
mentally,  it  is  essentially  a  ward  of  the 
Nations^  Government?  Self-respect, 
self-government,  self-reliance,  these 
conditions,  I  believe,  are  interdependent. 
Practical  and  meaningful  home  rule  leg- 
IslatlMi  is  long  overdue,  and  Is  a  critical 
element  in  a  new  beginning  for  our  Cap- 
ital City.  I  will  offer  such  legislation  and 
fight  for  its  passage. 

Still  more  initiative  Is  needed.  We 
now  are  considering  a  national  demon- 
stration cities  program,  and  yet  Is  it 
sound  to  imdertake  a  program  to  re- 
generate our  Nation's  dtles,  when  our 
National  Capital  deteriorates  before  our 
VCTy  eyes?  Let  us  perfect  our  "model 
city  technology"  here  In  Washington. 
D.C..  first,  and  then  seek  wider  applica- 


tion. If  we  are  to  imdertake  a  model 
city  program,  let  Washington,  D.C.,  be 
the  first  city. 

And  broader  outside  initiative  Is 
needed.  Let  the  best  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  of  urban  problem  solving 
come  to  Washington  to  meet  head  on  the 
naigging  problems  that  so  badly  wEkrp 
the  development  of  this  city.  Perhaps 
the  District  government  should  imder- 
take a  "regeneration  crusade"  where  our 
Nation's  finest  urban  problem  solvers 
could  be  asked  to  come  to  Washington 
and  team  up  in  a  massive  interdiscipli- 
nary effort  to  resurrect  this  city's  vitality 
and  internal  capacity. 

In  my  home  city  of  Flint,  Mich.,  some 
years  ago,  we  pioneered  the  "community 
school  concept"  In  education.  In  brief, 
this  concept  sees  schools  as  decentralized 
community  assets  that  should  be  avail- 
able for  total  public  use  from  7  ajn.  to 
11  p.m.  with  programs  available  for  all 
segments  of  the  OHnmunlty,  ranging 
from  adult  education  classes,  to  family 
swim  nights,  to  senior  citizen  programs. 
It  also  Includes  the  coordination  of  es- 
sential public  services,  community  health, 
guidance  services,  and  so  forth,  through 
the  community  schools. 

We,  in  Flint,  are  eager  to  share  our  ex- 
perience and  success  in  this  field  with 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Meetings  have 
already  been  held  in  Washington  with 
District  school  ofiBcials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Flint  community  school  pro- 
gram and  the  Mott  Foundation  to  estab- 
lish the  specific  means  by  which  the 
people  of  Flint,  Mich.,  could  offer  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  people  of  Washington 
D.C. 

We  are  hopeful  of  establishing  a  com- 
munity school  pilot  program  in  the  Dis- 
trict which  might  become  the  beachhead 
for  a  revitalized  educational  program 
throughout  the  District.  We,  in  Flint, 
are  even  examining  the  possibility  of 
raising  funds  to  assist  the  District  in 
getting  its  pilot  program  off  the  ground — 
and  to  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
concrete  example  where  a  local  commu- 
nity has  come  voluntarily  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, offering  help— rather  than  asking 
for  help.  We,  in  the  Seventh  District  of 
Michigan,  have  asked  ourselves  "What 
can  we  do  for  our  country?" — and  this 
assistance  in  the  field  of  education  is  part 
of  our  answer. 

But  other  communities  have  unique 
skills  and  unique  resources  available  to 
assist  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  urge 
them  to  pitch  in  and  help. 

These  ideas  I  have  outlined  should  be 
examined  further.  Many  more  ideas  are 
needed.  New  ideas  should  be  invited 
from  all  sources.  For  we  need  additional 
initiative  as  much  as  we  need  additional 
dollars. 

In  conclusion  then,  while  this  District 
appropriation  Is  Important  in  meeting 
the  immediate  critical  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict, this  amount,  or  an  amount  2,  5, 
or  10  times  its  amount,  will  not  by  itself 
resurrect  this  great  city.  Much  more  Is 
needed  beyond  our  dollars  and  we  must 
press  on  to  find  and  release  that  initia- 
tive necessary  to  overcome  a  growing 
national  tragedy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  encouraging  that  the 


Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  reported  out 
the  largest  tind  most  realistic  current 
operating  budget  in  the  history  of  the 
Washington  school  system.  The  sub- 
committee has  regretfully  eliminated  two 
programs  from  the  school  budget  that 
urgently  need  to  be  restored. 

One  of  these  is  the  preklndergarten 
program.  There  has  been  an  abundance 
of  evidence  to  prove  the  importance  of 
reaching  disadvantaged  children  as  early 
as  possible.  The  years  from  3  to  6  are 
years  in  which  children  accumulate  the 
experience  that  lays  the  foundation  for 
aU  of  their  future  education.  The  Head- 
start  program  tias  shown  what  can  be 
done  If  we  reach  disadvantaged  children 
early  enough.  The  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  asked  for  funds  to  begin 
75  preklndergarten  classes  in  target  area 
schools.  This  is  only  a  first  step  but 
it  is  an  important  8l«p  toward  the  150 
such  classes  which  are  really  needed  and 
the  House  should  restore  the  necessary 
funds  to  Institute  tills  very  promising 
preklndergarten  program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
has  also  cut  funds  for  400  teaching  posi- 
tions requested  to  further  individual- 
ized instruction.  These  teachers  would 
be  used  for  team  teaching  and  similar 
iimovatlve  programs  which  both  in 
Washington  and  other  cities  across  the 
Nation  have  proved  successful  in  raising 
the  level  of  achievement  of  economically 
deprived  children.  The  subconmilttee 
hsis  eliminated  funds  for  all  but  101  of 
these  new  teaching  positions.  There  is 
a  critical  need  to  find  ways  of  resw^ng 
the  children  and  youths  of  the  intercity 
schools  and  the  Congress  should  make 
every  possible  effort  to  assist  the  school 
system  by  restoring  sufficient  funds  for 
all  400  of  the  teaching  positions  required 
for  individualization  of  instruction. 

Ample  funds  would  be  available  for 
these  and  other  programs  If  the  Con- 
gress approcu^hed  the  problem  of  school 
construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  way  that  virtually  all  other  Ameri- 
can cities  meet  their  school  construction 
needs.  Schools  are  used  over  many  years 
and  it  is  therefore  more  realistic  to  pay 
for  them  over  a  period  of  years  rather 
than  to  pay  for  them  out  of  current  reve- 
nue. E>istrict  of  Columbia  schools  are 
seriously  overcrowded  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  are  obsolete.  The  need  for 
school  construction  can  never  be  ade- 
quately met  so  long  as  the  District  must 
build  its  schools  out  of  current  income. 
The  Congress  must  give  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  sufficient  bor- 
rowing power  to  meet  Its  school  construc- 
tion needs.  This  would  release  current 
revenue  for  badly  needed  operating  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  first  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  and  es- 
pecially the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
tMr.  Natcher]  and  the  members  of  ills 
subcommittee,  for  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore us  so  early  this  year.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  worked  with  great  diligence, 
concentration,  and  efficiency,  and  I  trust 
that  their  promptness  will  allow  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  goverrmient  for  once  to 
start  a  fiscal  year  free  from  the  uncer- 
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talnty.  hesitation,  and  confusion  which 
tardy  appropriations  have  produced  In 
the  past. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  the  care  and  prudence 
with  which  they  have  done  the  difficult 
and  unenviable  job  of  balancing  the  Dis- 
trict's vast  needs  against  its  limited  re- 
sources. On  the  one  hand,  we  should 
obviously  make  a  tremendous  Investment, 
in  both  operating  and  capital  funds,  in 
Washington's  school  system,  in  law  en- 
forcement, in  recreation,  in  social  serv- 
ices, and  in  management  Improvraients. 
On  the  other  hand,  fiscal  responsibility 
requires  us  to  work  within  the  confines  of 
available  funds.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
reconcile  a  budget  of  hope  and  commit- 
ment with  the  hard  facts  of  present  reve- 
nues. I  regret  deeply  that  certain  cuts, 
especially  in  educational  services  and 
school  construction,  had  to  be  made. 
But  the  subcommittee  does  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  responsible  way  In  which 
all  requests  were  evaluated  and  the  needs 
of  particular  neighborhoods  were 
weighed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  clearly  accepted  its  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  time  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  to  do  likewise.  As 
In  the  past,  the  reporting  of  this  bill,  with 
its  unfortunate  but  necessary  cuts,  has 
dramatized  the  need  for  prompt  com- 
mittee action  to  provide  the  additional 
revenue  which  can  support  the  kinds  and 
quality  of  public  services  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  should  have. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman 
and  many  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  this  week  have  in- 
dicated their  support  for  measures  to 
increase  the  authorized  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  and  to  extend  the  Dis- 
trict's borrowing  authority.  I  trust  that 
hearings  will  begin  very  soon  on  the  sev- 
eral concrete  proposals  which  have  been 
introduced.  There  is  already  one  serious 
casualty  of  delay,  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  felt  compelled  to  halve 
the  funds  requested  for  tills  year's  sum- 
mer programs  for  youth.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  restore  that  $1,250,000  in  time 
to  organize  a  full  schedule  of  youth  ac- 
tivities for  the  entire  summer.  But  we 
should  try.  and  should  also  try  to  pro- 
vide the  means,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
support  additional  school  construction 
projects,  more  teachers,  and  badly 
needed  supplemental  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  Judgment  the 
District  Committee  has  a  further  respon- 
sibility. It  is  our  obligation  not  only  to 
meet  the  urgent  financial  challenge  of 
fiscal  1968.  but  also  to  anticipate  the  far 
greater  fiscal  problems  of  fiscal  1969, 
1970,  and  even  1975  and  1985.  We  have 
fallen  Into  a  habit  of  tardiness,  a  pattern 
of  delay  and  a  reliance  on  short-range, 
patchwork  remedies.  In  terms  of  con- 
gressional procedures,  our  failure  to  act 
on  revenue  measures  before  the  last  min- 
ute has  greatly  hampered  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  in  Its  work.  In 
terms  of  good  government,  our  year-to- 
y^"  Improvisations  have  made  impos- 
sible the  overall  planning  and  consistent 
administration  which  every  city  govem- 
ment  requires.  Finally,  in  terms  of 
human  needs,  our  annual  game  of  hot 
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potato  with  the  District  budget  has  dis- 
tracted us  from  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination and  a  coherent  attack  on  the 
very  real  problems  of  education,  housing, 
employment  and  crime  with  which  too 
many  citizens  of  Washington  must  live. 
If  the  Congress  is  to  fulfill  its  self-as- 
sumed obligations  as  the  direct  governor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  time  to 
take  a  long  look  at  Washington's  finan- 
cial prospects.    The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners has  approved  a  massive  com- 
munity renewal  plan  wtiich  is  estimated 
to  cost  $3  bmion  at  1967  prices,  and  is 
likely  to  cost  much  more  by  the  time  of 
its  completion.     The  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  has  Issued   and 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  a  compre- 
hensive  1985  plan  with  a  tremendous 
price  tag.    This  summer  we  will  be  re- 
ceiving the  undoubtedly  expensive  rec- 
ommendations emerging  from  the  cur- 
rent intensive  study  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   school    system.     Meanwhile, 
the  costs  of  existing  services  continue  to 
rise,  as  construction  and  operating  costs 
increase  and  salaries  of  public  servants 
must  be  raised  to  keep  them  comparable 
with  those  offered  by  other  jurisdictions 
in  this  area. 

Our  policies  and  performance  during 
the  next  decade  may  advance  Wastiing- 
ton  toward  its  rightful  place  as  the  first 
city  of  the  land — or  may  contribute  to  its 
continued  decline.  The  cost  of  progress 
Is  going  to  be  high,  but  the  cost  of  failure, 
in  dollars  and  in  human  loss,  would  be 
far  greater  and,  I  fear.  Irreparable.  Yet 
our  greatest  rhetorical  commitments  to 
action  will  be  empty  words,  unless  we 
underwrite  our  pledges  with  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

I  strongly  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
District  Committee  to  schedule  this  year 
intensive,  full-committee  hearings  on 
Washington's  overall  financial  outlo(A 
for  the  coming  20  years.  We  should 
entertain  the  thoughts  not  only  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  but  also  of  the 
city's  business  leaders,  civic  and  profes- 
sional organizations,  labor  groups,  neigh- 
borhood councils,  and  both  political 
parties. 

We  should  ask  each  witness  to  review 
fundamental  questions,  such  as  these: 
What  should  be  the  goals  for  govern- 
ment in  Washington  between  1968  and 
1985?  How  realistic  are  these  goals? 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  attaining 
these  objectives?  What  are  the  tdter- 
natlve  courses  of  action,  and  what  is 
their  cost?  What  is  the  economic  po- 
tential of  the  central  city,  and  what 
changes  in  its  property  values  and  in- 
come levels  can  we  anticipate?  What 
Is  a  reasonable  distribution  of  tax  burden 
among  individuals  of  varying  income 
levels,  and  between  individuals  and 
corporations?  What  are  the  limits  of 
Income,  property,  and  sales  taxes? 
What  financial  role  should  the  FWeral 
Government  assume?  Finally,  what 
changes  can  be  made  in  administrative 
and  legislative  procedures  to  improve 
long-range  financial  planning? 

In  such  hearings,  we  should  reach  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  District  to  assess 
the  economic  potential  and  revenue 
structure  of  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  as  a  whole.  We  should  also  re- 
view the  experience  and  seek  the  coun- 


sel of  leaders  from  other  central  cities 
of  roughly  comparable  size,  such  as  Bal- 
timore, Boston,  aeveland,  Etollas,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  explore  the  extent  to 
wlilch  Washington's  difficulties  are 
shared  by  these  other  cities,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  wlilch  the  problems  of  the  Capital 
are  unique.  We  can  also,  of  course, 
profit  from  the  successes  of  other  city 
governments  and  learn  from  their 
failures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  an  inquiry  Is  ad- 
mittedly difficult,  especially  when  there 
Is  the  continuing  possibility  that  the 
basic  structure  of  Washington's  govern- 
ment may  eventually  change.  But  I  feel 
that  It  Is  essential  for  us,  as  the  present 
rules  of  the  District,  to  learn  as  much 
as  we  can  and  to  plan  as  well  as  we  can. 
The  alternative  Is  to  continue  lurching 
from  year  to  year,  without  any  consistent 
pattern,  any  comprehensive  plan,  or 
much  progress  at  all.  This  alternative 
I  submit.  Is  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
this  dty  or  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

Mr.    NATCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  NATCHER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    NATCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  8569)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  NATCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
m«y  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
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extend  their  remarks  on  tbe  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PILINa  OF  CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
(Ml  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CONTINUED  LOAN 
OP  CERTAIN  NAVAL  VESSELS  AND 
A  NEW  LOAN 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  Ccnnmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  frMn  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HR.  6167)  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
vessel  loans  now  in  existence,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  a£&  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  RrvERS,  knows,  I  checked  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  his  com- 
mittee staff  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of 
the  vessels  under  this  bUl  on  loan  to 
Latin  American  countries,  have  been 
used  in  Illegal  seizures  of  our  American 
tuna  boats  in  international  waters. 

This  bill  (H.R.  6167)  covers  loans  of 
naval  vessels  to  Colombia  and  Peru,  and 
according  to  previous  information  fur- 
nished me.  Colombia,  In  February  1966 
seized,  detained,  and  harassed  the  vessel 
Day  Island.  Peru,  for  her  part,  seized  a 
number  of  our  fishing  vessels:  In  AprU 
1966  the  Mauritania:  in  May  1966  the 
Chicken  of  the  Sea.  the  Day  Island,  the 
San  Juan,  the  Pilgrim,  the  Concho,  the 
Sea  Preme,  and  the  Elsirwre;  in  October 
1966  the  Sun  Europa,  the  Ronnie  S.,  and 
the  Eastern  Pacific. 

Incidentally.  m.y  bill.  H.R.  4451.  to  re- 
imburse owners  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  for  losses  and  costs  Incurred  in- 
cident to  the  seizure  of  such  vessels  by 
foreign  countries  and  for  other  purposes, 
will  have  a  hearing  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee's  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  soon. 
This  legislation  would  compel  President 
Johnson  to  cut  off  aid  to  any  country 
which  ignores  our  claims  for  reimburse- 
ment for  fines  Imposed  on  our  fishermen 
under  these  Illegal  seizures  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

The  Department  of  State  has  in- 
formed me  previously  that  naval  vessels 
transferred  to  Latin  American  countries 
under  the  foreign  assistance  program 
have  been  used  to  take  our  t\ma  boats 
into  custody  in  international  waters. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been 
assured  that  none  of  the  naval  vessels 


which  are  under  loan  and  are  covered 
by  this  bill  have  been  used  by  either 
Colombia  or  Peru  to  make  any  such  il- 
legal seizures.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
delay  or  Impede  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
H.R.  6167,  would  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now 
in  existence  and  also  authorize  one  new 
loan. 

This  kind  of  legislation  has  been 
passed  on  by  the  Congress  on  nvunerous 
occasions  in  the  past.  This  bill  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  all  of  the  previous 
ones. 

Let  me  describe  what  this  bill  will  do. 
The  bill  will  extend  the  loan  of  10  ves- 
sels now  in  the  possession  of  certain  for- 
eign countries.  The  countries  are  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia,  Korea, 
and  Peru.  Understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  these  ships  are  now  being  used  by  the 
coimtrles  I  have  named. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  add 
one  new  loan.  The  coimtry  is  Korea  and 
the  ship  is  a  destroyer.  The  committee 
was  unanimous  in  its  belief  that  this  new 
loan  should  be  granted. 

Korea,  unlike  the  other  countries  that 
I  have  named,  has  a  special  problem  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  its  shoreline. 
The  Communist  North  Koreans  have 
some  very  fast  patrol  boats  which  msike 
frequent  forays  along  the  coasts  of  South 
Korea.  These  fast  patrol  boats  are  dif- 
ficult to  intercept  and  Korea,  both  for  its 
own  interest  and  for  ours,  must  main- 
tain constant  viglltmce  to  keep  these  in- 
trusions to  a  minimum.  The  destroyer 
that  we  have  added  will  render  great 
service  in  effecting  this.  Also,  let  us  not 
be  unmindful  of  the  50.000  troops  that 
Korea  has  sent  to  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  this  country  being  a 
"friendly"  one. 

On  an  overall  basis,  the  theory  of  our 
Government  in  loaning  ships  to  friendly 
foreign  nations  is  quite  simple.  Anti- 
submarine patrol  work  must  be  carried 
on  along  the  coasts  of  all  of  the  countries 
named.  Someone  has  to  do  It.  It  is  very 
much  to  our  advantage  if  we  can  find 
someone  to  do  the  Job.  a  Job  that  other- 
wise we  would  have  to  do  ourselves.  The 
simplest  most  economical  way  to  carry 
on  this  antisubmarine  patrol  activity  is 
to  loan  ships  to  our  friends  and  have 
them  do  the  patrolling. 

You  should  understand  that  these 
ships  are  not  ships  that  we  would  be 
using  ourselves  were  they  not  on  loan  to 
our  friends  since  they  are  old  and  were 
in  the  mothball  fleet. 

In  addition  to  the  prime  purpose  of 
antisubmarine  patrol  there  are  collateral 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  United  States. 
The  officers  and  men  who  nm  these 
ships  come  to  the  United  States  for 
training  at  our  naval  installations  and 
become  oriented  to  the  manner  In  which 
our  Navy  does  Its  work.  In  effect,  these 
foreign  crews  become  an  arm  of  our  own 
naval  forces  and  it  Is  easy  to  see  Uiat 


this,  on  a  long-run  basis,  can  not  help 
but  benefit  our  country. 

What  the  bill  states  with  respect  to  Ko- 
rea  is  true  of  all  of  the  other  loans  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  that  is,  that  the  loans 
were  made,  and  in  the  case  of  Korea,  will 
be  made,  only  after  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense consults  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  a  determination  is  made  that 
a  loan  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country.  We  can  take  back  any  of  these 
ships  any  time  that  we  have  a  need  for 
them. 

So  although  the  foreign  nations  are 
benefited  by  these  loans,  the  underlying 
reason  for  making  them  is  our  own  self- 
interest.  As  I  said,  someone  has  to  do 
the  job  and  this  is  an  inexpensive  and  ef- 
ficient way  to  do  It. 

There  Is  no  cost  Involved  in  this  bill  for 
the  10  ships  already  on  loan.  The  only 
cost  Is  about  $7.5  million  to  place  the  de- 
stroyer for  Korea  in  operational  shape. 
This  money  will  be  spent  in  one  of  our 
own  shipyards  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  bill:  it  is  no 
different  from  many  previous  ones  that 
the  House  has  passed  on  favorably  over 
the  years  and  I  strongly  recommend  your 
favorable  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Hit.  6167 
A  blU  to  authorize  the  eztenalon  of  certain 

naval  veeeel  lo&iu  now  In  existence,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  7307  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  law,  the  President 
may  extend  on  such  terms  and  imder  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  the  loan 
of  ships,  previously  authorized  as  indicated, 
as  follows:  (1)  Argentina,  three  destroyers 
(Act  of  July  18.  1088  (72  SUt.  376)):  (2) 
Brazil,  two  destroyers  (Act  of  July  18,  1958 
(72  Stat.  376));  (3)  ChUe,  one  submarine 
(Act  of  July  18.  1068  (72  Stat.  376)):  (4) 
Colombia,  one  destroyer  (Act  of  July  18,  1858 
(72  Stat.  876));  (6)  Korea,  two  destroyer 
escorts  (Act  of  August  6.  1063  (67  Stat.  363), 
as  amended);  (6)  Peru,  one  destroyer  (Act 
of  July  18,  1058  (72  Stat.  376) ) , 

Sec.  2.  All  loan  extensions  executed  under 
this  Act  shall  be  for  periods  not  exceeding 
five  years,  but  the  President  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion extend  such  loans  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years.  They 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  tbey 
may  be  terminated  at  an  earlier  date  if 
necessitated  by  the  defense  requirements  o{ 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Renumber  section  3  as  section  4  and  Insert 
a  new  section  8  as  follows: 

"SK3.3.  Notwithstanding  Section  7307  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  may  lend  to 
the  Oovernment  of  Korea,  In  addition  to  any 
ships  previously  authorised  to  be  loaned  to 
that  nation,  with  or  without  reimbursement 
and  on  such  terms  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate, 
one  destroyer  for  a  period  of  not  noore  than 
five  years,  but  the  President  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion extend  such  loan  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years.  No  vessel 
shall  be  made  available  under  this  section 
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unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de- 
termines such  transfer  to  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Congress  currently 
advised  of  any  transfer  or  other  disposition 
under  this  section.  All  exi)€nse8  involved  in 
the  activation,  rehabilitation,  and  outfitting 
(Including  repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic 
support)  of  the  vessel  transferred  under  this 
section,  shall  be  charged  to  funds  programed 
for  the  Government  of  Korea  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended,  or 
successor  legislation.  The  loan  shall  l)e  made 
on  the  condition  that  It  may  be  terminated 
at  an  earlier  date  If  necessitated  by  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  the  United  States. 
The  authority  of  the  President  to  lend  a 
naval  vessel  under  this  section  shall  termi- 
nate on  December  31,  1068." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  and 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain 
naval  vessel  loans  now  In  existence  and  a  new 
loan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  GRAB  THE 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  BILL  BY 
THE  HORNS— THE  DOLLAR  IS 
STRONGER  THAN  GOLD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
makes  gold  important  today  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  money  markets  is 
that  the  U.S.  Government  stands  ready 
to  purchase  gold  from  foreign  holders  at 
a  firm  price  of  $35  per  ounce  and  to  re- 
deem dollars — sell  gold — at  that  same 
rate  of  conversion. 

U.S.  dollars  have  behind  them  the 
world's  strongest  and  most  productive 
economy.  This  is  why  our  dollars  are 
sound,  and  this  is  why  gold  is  valuable. 
Its  convertibility  into  the  world's  most 
desirable  currency — the  good,  old  Amer- 
ican greenback — makes  gold  useful  as 
a  means  of  conducting  international 
transactions  at  a  fixed  exchange  rate. 

Only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  our 
total  annual  production  of  goods  and 
services  Involves  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly when  compared  with  other  nations 
which  must  import  and  export  to  survive. 
America  has  been  blessed  with  material 
abundance  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  Poundhig  Fathers.  However,  over 
the  years  we  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  economic  miracle  in  free  Europe 
since  World  War  n  ended.  By  gifts, 
loans,  and  investments  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  by  our  Government  and  pri- 
vate corporations  and  investors,  we  have 
vastly  increased  foreign  claims  on  our 
gold  supply. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  permit  foreign 
considerations  to  dictate  our  domestic 
business  and  economic  policies,  particu- 
larly when  foreign  trade  amounts  to  a 


drop  in  the  bucket  in  terms  of  our  gross 
national  product.  If  it  Is  our  policy  to 
continue  to  support  gold  in  international 
market,  then  at  some  point  we  will  find 
it  necessary  to  Impose  stricter  limits  on 
the  export  of  capital  abroad.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  United  States  is  the  only  ma- 
jor industrialized  nation  which  does  not 
impose  such  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent. 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  appearing  in  the  April  16  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  by  Hobart 
Rowen: 

UiOTXo    Statks    Takxs    Bolder    Approach: 

DOLLAB     Is     STHONOER     THAN     GOLD 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

As  any  tourist  knows,  a  taxi  driver  In 
London.  Istanbul,  Karachi — Indeed,  any- 
where In  the  world — wUl  gladly  accept  his 
fare  In  American  dollars  M  you  don't  have 
the  right  amount  of  local  currency. 

But  try  paying  the  cabbie  with — say — 
German  marks  In  Paris,  or  Dutch  guilders  in 
Rome.  Both  are  good,  strong  currencies. 
But  the  cab  driver  In  Paris  wUl  want  francs 
(or  dollars)  and  In  Rome  he  will  want  lira 
(or  dollars). 

In  microcosm,  the  cabdrlver  symbolized 
businessmen  all  over  the  wodf  who  accept — 
In  fact,  seek — dollars  as  the  VDlversal  money 
for  business  transactions.  It  Is  a  medium 
of  exchange  not  matched  by  any  other  paper 
money  or  by  gold  Itself. 

UNIQUE   ATTRIBUTE 

This  unique  attribute  of  the  dollar  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the 
American  economy,  not  a  reflection  of  the 
gold  we  have  stashed  away  in  Fort  Knox. 

It  exists  because  those  who  hold  dollars 
can  Invest  them  In  a  multitude  of  ways  In 
any  country  and  get  a  good  return. 

This  Is  the  backdrop  against  which  to  con- 
sider last  week's  headlines  about  gold,  and 
talk — some  of  It  hysterical — about  a  change 
In  the  U.S.  gold  policy. 

Much  of  the  discussion  in  the  press  has 
revolved  about  an  article  published  April  4 
by  the  powerful  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of 
New  Tork,  which  said  that  In  a  "crisis" 
(meaning  a  nm  on  gold  supplies)  the  U.S. 
could  halt  Its  present  practice  of  buying  and 
selling  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

This  followed  by  a  couple  of  weeks  a 
tough-talking  speech  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Powler,  who  warned  that  IX  the 
rest  of  the  world  didn't  agree  on  monetary 
reform  measures  that  would  lift  some  of  the 
pressure  from  the  United  States,  we  might 
have  to  take  "xmllateral"  action. 

The  Chase  bank  analysis,  this  column 
learns,  was  already  In  galley  proofs  when 
Powler  made  his  speech  on  March  17.  It  said 
that  the  U.S.  should  quit  being  so  defensive 
about  the  dollar  and  "employ  a  strategy  that 
takes  account  of  the  dollar's  strength  and 
stability." 

If  there  should  be  a  "run"  on  gold,  the 
bank  article  concluded,  the  U.S.  could  take 
the  drastic  step  of  refusing  to  buy  or  sell 
any  more  gold. 

The  Chase  article,  written  by  vice  presi- 
dent John  Deaver.  Is  an  excellent  piece  of 
economic  analysis.  It  makes  many  pwlnts 
that  academic  economists  have  urged  for 
years.  But  powerful  banks  get  more  atten- 
tion than  economists. 

What  landed  It  on  the  front  pages,  was 
sheer  happenstance:  Rudolph  A.  Peterson, 
head  of  the  equally  powerful  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  Chase 
article — m  fact,  quoting  frtHn  It — ^in  a  New 
Tork  speech. 

BIO   NEWS   STOBT 

And  who  Introduced  Peterson?  None 
other  than  Chase  President  David  Rockefel- 
ler. Now,  it  was  a  big  news  story:  two  big 
American  banks  were  urging  the  U.S.  to  shut 


oS  the  outflow  of  gold.  And  one  Influential 
Jovimal  jumped  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  we  were  really  witnessing  a  Powler- 
Rockefeller-Peterson  plot  designed  to  ram  a 
toxigh  new  U.S.  policy  down  Eurc^ean 
throats. 

As  one  of  the  principals  observed  laconi- 
cally. "We're  not  that  well  organized." 

There  has  not  been,  this  reporter  Is  satis- 
fied, any  collusion  among  Messrs.  Fowler. 
Rockefeller,  and  Peterson.  But  a  gradual 
realleatlon  that  the  U.S.  has  for  years  been 
taking  a  needlessly  defensive  point  of  view 
about  the  dollar  does  seem  to  be  taking  hold, 
and  this  Is  all  to  the  good. 

I^ie  U.S.  Is  gaining  confidence  tn  a  bolder 
approach  that  presages  evolutionary 
changes — but  not  an  abrupt  cessation  of 
gold  sales  and  purchases.  Some  Europeans 
consider  Fowler  might  have  done  better  to 
pursue  his  goals  privately.  But  the  soft  sell 
hasn't  worked  up  to  now. 

An  Important  fact  to  remember  Is  that  the 
dlscuBBlon  precipitated  by  Meears.  Rockefeller 
and  Peterson  relates  to  what  would  happen 
In  a  "crisis."  and  no  reasonable  person  can 
sketch  out  how  a  "crisis"  could  take  place, 
onoe  he  xinderstands  why  that  taxl-<lriver 
wlU  take  an  American  doUar  bill  when  he 
won't  take  other  currencies. 

GOLD  CLAIM  LIMITS 

To  evoke  the  spectre  of  a  run  on  Fort 
Knox's  gold,  one  would  have  to  Imagine  that 
private  holders  of  dollars  all  over  the  world 
would  suddenly  decide  to  get  rid  of  them. 

What  would  they  try  to  get  for  dollars? 
Remember  only  central  banks  can  claim  gold 
from  the  U.S.  for  their  official  dollar  baJancee. 

Private  holders  of  dollars  In  this  imaginary 
crisis — mostly  private  banks  and  business- 
men— would  have  to  change  their  dollars  into 
other  currencies.  And  what  would  they  do 
with  them?  They  can't  get  gold,  because  no 
other  currency  Is  convertible  Into  gold. 

What  would  bufilnessmein  do  'with  francs, 
marks,  lira,  guilders,  and  so  on?  lliey  would 
be  more  difficult  to  Invest — cmd  certainly 
would  not  bring  a. better  return  than  dollar 
Investments. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  theory:  private 
bankers  In  Europe — as  dlsttngulshed  from 
their  more  conservative  central  bank  col- 
leagues— are  delighted  with  the  reliability 
and  stability  of  the  dollar.  They'd  like  as 
many  as  they  can  get.  As  the  Ohaae  article 
observed,  no  ctirrency  has  retained  its  value 
better  In  the  poet-war  period,  despite  In- 
flation, than  the  doUar. 

What  It  aU  adds  up  to  Is  this:  the  whole 
world,  whether  It  likes  It  or  not  (and  we 
know  how  much  M.  de  GauUe  doesn't  like 
It)  Is  heavily  tied  to  a  dollar  standard.  Some- 
times, It  Is  called  a  "gold  exchange  standard", 
because  we  stand  ready  to  buy  or  seU  gold. 

But  I  think  that  It  would  be  more  useful 
to  recognize  that  we  really  have  a  "dollar 
exchange  standard."  Gold  has  a  value,  not 
because  of  some  magic  or  Intrinsic  quality, 
but  because  the  United  States — and  no  other 
coimtry — is  willing  to  buy  It  from  central 
banks  at  $35  an  ounce. 

U.S.  wUIingness  to  buy  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce  has  actually  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  gold,  making  specxilatlon  a  rlskleas 
affair  for  those  who  would  like  to  see  gold 
prices  raised. 

It  Is  not  well  known  that  United  States 
gold  regulations,  following  the  agreement  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1944,  provide  the  UB.  will 
sell  and  buy  gold  within  a  range  of  V4  of  1 
per  cent  of  $35 — not  at  the  flat  $35  price. 

HAMCB  or  GOLD  "PODTT" 

Thus,  although  it  has  been  our  practice 
to  sell  and  buy  gold  at  $35,  our  agreement 
with  the  IMF  provides  that  we  may  sell  gold 
up  to  $35.0875  an  ounce,  and  buy  It  as  low 
as  $34.9125  an  ounce. 

This  range  of  gold  "points"  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  keep  the  gold-hunt- 
ers a  bit  off  balance,  by  creating  just  a  lit- 
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tie  bit  of  doubt  that  gold  will  always  be  as 
good  as  dollars. 

We  are  entitled,  without  any  radical 
change  In  gold  sales  or  purchases  to  give 
ourselves  that  much  elbow  room. 

We  may  also  soon  recover  from  an  error 
early  In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  when 
Treasury  Secretary  DUlon  decided  against 
asking  Congress  to  remove  the  25  per  cent 
gold  "cover". 

This  requirement  limits  to  less  than  $3 
bUIlon  the  amount  of  free  gold  available  to 
meet  claims  by  central  banks  holding  dollar 
balances. 

By  removing  the  gold  cover,  we  would 
free  our  total  supplies  of  ttround  $13  billion 
In  gold,  and  we  would  be  saying  to  central 
bajikers.  In  effect.  If  you  want  the  gold  In- 
stead of  Interest-earning  dollars,  come  and 
get  It. 

Psychologically,  as  we  act  to  shake  the 
binding  control  of  the  mystique  of  gold, 
there  are  other  things  we  can  do,  es]}eciaUy 
U  the  world  wants  us  to  continue  to  act  as 
Its  banker. 

Because  we  have  been  a  banker,  making 
long-term  loans  and  investments — and  be- 
cause we  have  made  heavy  outlays  for  for- 
eign and  military  aid — we  have  run  up  some 
big  balance  of  payments  deficits. 

But  these  are  not  the  deficits  of  a  coun- 
try living  beyond  its  means,  threatened  by  a 
wild  inflation — typical,  say,  of  a  weak  South 
American  country.  Our  assets  abroad  are 
double  our  liabilities.  The  dollar  is  strong, 
the  U.S.  economy  is  strong. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  Joe 
Fowler,  after  years  of  humiliating  and  ab- 
ject promises  that  the  "dollar  is  as  good  as 
gold" — has  decided  to  Jut  out  his  Jaw  and 
talk  tough.  The  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold. 
What's  more.  It's  better. 


GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL:  ORDEAL 
AND  HOPE.  1939-42— BIOGRAPHY 
BY  DR.  FORREST  C.  POGDE 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
before  Christmas,  the  Viking  Press  of 
New  York  published  the  second  volume 
of  the  biography  of  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shaU.  This  is  the  second  book  of  a  four 
volume  series  which  is  being  written 
about  that  great  soldier-statesman  by 
Dr.  Forrest  C.  Pogue.  formerly  of  Mur- 
ray, Ky.,  now  of  Arlington.  Va.  Dr. 
Pogue  was  my  major  professor  in  college 
and  I  have  been  especially  pleased  by 
the  high  praise  he  has  received  for  this 
second  voliune.  "George  C.  Marshall: 
Ordeal  and  Hope,  1939-42,"  by  various 
book  reviewers  throughout  the  country, 
Both  because  of  what  they  say  about 
Dr.  Pogue  and  about  the  great  man 
whose  biography  he  is  writing.  I  wish  to 
insert  some  articles  about  the  biographer 
and  his  book  in  the  Record. 

Since  this  is  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  we  will  hear  a  lot 
about  General  Marshall  this  year.  I 
think  it  is  especially  valuable  that  we 
have  this  second  volume  which  shows  in 
detail  how  General  Marshall  went  about 
preparing  the  Army  and  the  Army  Air 
Forces  for  the  great  task  of  defending 
this  country. 

Although  he  was  a  great  soldier,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  was  a  stanch  upholder  of 


civilian  control  of  our  foreign  policy. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  ability  to 
work  closely  with  Members  of  Congress. 
He  was  always  open  and  honest  with  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  the  Members  trusted  him  complete- 
ly. I  have  heard  our  present  Speaker 
describe  to  Dr.  Pogue  the  fine  way  in 
which  General  Marshsdl  worked  with 
him  and  others  during  the  critical  war 
years.  Dr.  Pogue  devotes  many  pages 
to  this  phase  of  General  MarshaU's  ca- 
reer. I  think  the  following  incident 
will  illustrate  what  I  mesm: 

Early  in  the  iJeriod  of  enlarging  the 
Army,  there  was  widespread  criticism  of 
construction  costs  and  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman  proposed  a  special  committee  to 
look  into  these  and  other  military  mat- 
ters. OfBcers  in  the  War  Department 
became  alarmed  and  csone  to  General 
Marshall  for  advice.  His  reply  shows 
the  greatness  of  the  man. 

It  seems  to  me-^ 

He  declared — 

that  a  free  and  easy  and  whole-souled  man- 
ner of  cooperation  with  these  committees  is 
more  likely  to  create  an  impression  that 
everything  is  all  right  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, than  is  a  resentful  attitude,  and  that 
it  must  be  assumed  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  Just  as  patriotic  as  we  .  .  .  My 
guess  is  that  in  the  current  investigations, 
no  one  is  going  to  hurt  the  Army  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  adopt  an  attitude 
of  oSDclal  nervousness. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  full  story  of 
the  career  of  this  great  leader  Is  being 
carefully  and  fairly  written.  I  am  par- 
ticularly delighted  that  it  is  being  writ- 
ten by  my  former  professor  and  devoted 
friend.  Dr.  Forrest  C.  Pogue. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
include  two  fine  articles  on  Dr.  Pogue 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  March  6. 
1967.  and  the  Louisville  Tftnes  of  March 
13.  1967.  and  excerpts  from  a  number  of 
fine  reviews.  These  articles  and  reviews 
follow : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

Mar.  5, 1967] 

General  Marshall's  Bioorapht  Embusing 

(By  Brian  Kelly) 

In  one  of  Forrest  C.  Pogue's  Arlington 
apartments,  even  the  kitchen  cupboards  are 
stocked  with  books.  Boolu  are  everywhere. 
They  line  the  floor,  march  across  tabletops, 
flu  the  bookcases.  Jam  the  corners,  spill  over 
the  file  cabinets.  Military  books,  history 
books,  military-history  books. 

But  they're  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in 
the  research  of  Oen.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall's 
biographer.  And  the  River  House  suite  over- 
looking the  Pentagon  really  Is  a  headquarters 
office  for  Pogue  and  five  principal  assist- 
ants. 

"As  this  project  continued  to  expand,  Mrs. 
Pogue  and  I  had  to  move  to  another  apart- 
ment upstairs,"  says  the  sotto- voiced  his- 
torian, 54,  who  doubled  as  the  wartime  gen- 
eral's biographer  and  director  of  both  the 
Marshall  Research  Foundation  and  Library 
at  Lexington.  Va. 

In  the  same  Arlington  suite,  Pogue  recent- 
ly completed  volume  two  of  the  Marshall 
biography  "Ordeal  and  Hope,"  published  Dec. 
7  by  Viking.  The  491-page  volume  takes 
Marshall's  career  from  1939,  where  Pogue's 
first  work,  "Education  of  a  General,"  left  off. 
through  1942. 

In  his  multiple  role,  Pogue  has  directed 
probably  the  most  extensive  biographical  re- 
search of  a  major  World  War  U  figure.  Pogue 
and   as   many  as   20  assistants  have  pored 


through  1.5  million  documents  associated 
with  Marshall,  the  Army's  wartime  chief  of 
staff,  later  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Defense 
and  author  of  the  "Marshall  Plan"  for  res- 
toration of  post-war  Europe. 

paperwork  mountain 

The  Marshall  researchers  copied  380,000 
of  the  documents  they  examined,  largely  by 
mlcrofiitolng,  for  the  research  library  on  the 
campus  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Marshall's  alma  mater. 

Much  of  the  paperwork  mountain.  Includ- 
ing Marshall's  250,000  personal  papers,  has 
been  boiled  down  on  thousands  of  cross- 
index  cards.  Also,  the  Pogue  group  has  ac- 
cumulated 4.000  photos  of  Marshall,  sheafs 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  and 
some  20.000  books  for  the  library,  searching 
as  far  as  a  dealer  In  Tel  Aviv  for  the  volumes 
they  want. 

Under  the  direction  of  Eugenia  Lejeune,  the 
non-profit  group's  archivist-librarian,  the 
Marshall  memorabilia,  still  is  being  assem- 
bled at  Lexington  for  the  day  when  the  li- 
brary will  be  opened  to  scholars  seeking  In- 
formation about  the  global  strategist,  his 
associates,  and  their  work. 

Pogue.  chief  distiller  of  the  material,  taped 
40  hours  of  Interviews  with  Marshall  before 
the  latter's  death  in  1949.  He  also  had  In- 
terviewed some  300  of  Marshall's  friends  and 
associates,  among  them  Allied  Generals  and 
statesmen,  gardeners  and  cooks. 

His  interview  sessions  have  carried  him  to 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery's  office-trailer  in 
southern  England,  to  the  late  Adm.  Nlmltz's 
retirement  retreat  overlooking  the  Golden 
Gate  in  San  Frsincisco.  various  studios  and 
kitchens,  private  men's  clubs,  the  nearby 
Pentagon,  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Oen. 
DeOaulie's  country  home,  crowded  airports. 
even  a  motorboat  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

ADDS   HT7MAN  TOUCH 

The  one-time  combat  historian  first  com- 
poses on  a  yellow  table  In  longhand,  adding 
scrawled  notes  on  the  margin  from  time  to 
time.  Then,  with  the  traditional  "hunt  and 
peck"  system,  he  types  a  rough  draft.  Sec- 
retaries retype  that  in  "clean  form." 

Pogue  returns  then  to  add  a  "human 
touch."  The  first  draft  account  serves  to 
refute  critics  who  suspect  the  Pearl  attack 
was  anticipated  in  Washington.  The  ac- 
count of  the  early  war  years  also  depicts  a 
smoother  Marshall-MacArthur  relationship 
than  was  generally  known.  In  fact,  Mar- 
shall had  difficult  moments  with  President 
Roosevelt,  the  book  says. 

DfVASION  CHRONICLE 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  Marshall 
was  chief  of  staff,  his  future  biographer  was 
one  of  a  dozen  Army  historians  assigned  to 
chronicle  the  invasion  at  M-Normandy. 
Pogue  stepped  off  an  LST  on  D-Day  plus  two 
at  Omaha  Beach,  his  knapsack  full  of  note- 
books. 

Pursuing  America's  Fifth  Army  Corps 
across  Europe  to  Germany,  sometimes  crawl- 
ing to  forward  command  posts.  Interviewing 
surprised  dog-faces  In  foxholes,  stuffing 
completed  notes  in  watertight  K-ratlon 
boxes,  Pogue  contributed  to  several  cam- 
paign histories.  Later,  in  Washington,  be 
spent  six  years  writing  the  Army's  official 
history,  "The  Supreme  Command."  on 
Elsenhower's  command  in  northwest  Europe 
during  the  war. 

All  this  time,  be  never  met  Marshall,  nor 
did  he  suspect  his  biggest  TOject  was  to  be 
the  four-volume  Marshall  biography. 

Organizers  of  the  new  Marshall  Founda- 
tion chose  Pogue  in  1956  as  executive  direc- 
tor, after  Marshall  Insisted  he  himself  would 
have  no  part  In  selecting  the  group's 
historian. 

RKTUSED  WRITING  OFFER 

"I  began  working  without  any  publication 
date  at  all.  Tbe  whole  purpoee  until  after 
his  death  was  to  get  the  maximum  amount 
of  interviews  I  could  of  him,"  said  the  mild- 
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mannered  scholar  in  an  Interview  tbe  other 
day. 

Marshall  himself,  mindful  of  bitter  ac- 
counts produced  by  America's  generals  after 
World  War  I,  refused  entreaties  of  friends 
and  a  million-dollar  offer  to  write  his  own 
memoirs. 

Knowing  he  was  the  center  of  various  war- 
time controversies,  he  was  reluctant  to  stir 
them  afresh.  "It's  bad  for  the  Army:  it's 
bad  for  the  country,"  the  war-time  leader 
said.  "I  think  that  history  wlU  take  care  of 
me." 

For  11  years  now,  that's  been  Pogue's 
assignment. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Times,  Mar.  13,  1967] 

HISTORY  While  It's  Hot 

(By  Paul  Janensch) 

Washington.— Forrest  C.  Pogue  first  felt 
"the  hot  breath  of  history"  when  he  was  a 
young  sprout  in  Western  Kentucky. 

"My  grandfather  had  a  huge  book  on  Na- 
poleon with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  en- 
gravings of  battlee."  he  recalls.  "I  used  to 
pore  over  them  for  hours. 

■And  of  course,  growing  up  in  Weetem 
Kentucky  gave  me  a  keen  Interest  in  the  Civil 
War— as  viewed  from  both  sides.  I  was 
named  after  my  grandfather,  who  in  turn 
was  named  for  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest 
(of  the  Confederacy). 

Today.  Pogue— who  was  bom  in  Lyon 
County— is  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  his- 
torians. His  specialty,  however,  is  neither 
Napoleon  nor  Forrest.  It's  Gen.  Oeorge  C 
Marshall,  the  Army's  chief  of  staff  during 
World  War  n,  later  secretary  of  state  and 
defense,  and  author  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
for  the  recovery  of  postwar  Europe. 

TWO  or  FOUR  VOLUMES  COMPLETED 

For  the  past  10  years,  Pogue  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  "official"  Marshall  biography  The 
flrst  two  volumes,  of  what  is  to  be  a  four- 
volume  chronicle,  have  been  praised  as  vivid 
precise  and  highly  readable. 

Volume  1.  "Education  of  a  General  "  me- 
ticulously traces  Marshall's  life  to  1939  '  Vol- 
ume 2.  "Ordeal  and  Hope. "  published  three 
months  ago.  continues  the  account  through 
Pearl  Harbor  and  America's  entrv  into  World 
War  11.  '  "unu 

Pogue.  54.  also  serves  as  director  of  the 
George  C.  Marshall  Research  Ubrary  and  the 
Marshall  Research  Foundation  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  the  general's  alma  mater. 

A  graduate  of  Murray  State  College  and 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  Pogue  taught 
history  at  Murray  before  and  after  the  war 
His  wife,  the  former  ChrisUne  Brown  is  a 
native  of  Fulton. 

1^11  and  erect.  Pogue  has  the  bearing  of 
both  a  scholar  and  a  military  man.  He  U 
formal  yet  friendly. 

He  can  click  off  dates  and  spin  historical 
anecdotes  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who  loves 
to  construct  an  Interesting  narrative.  His 
gentle  yet  authoritative  voice  stUl  carries 
traces  of  his  home  state. 

Friends  and  colleagues  who  haven't  seen 
Pogue  recently  might  have  trouble  recog- 
nizing him.  Once  round-faced  and  heavy 
ne  has  lost  45  pounds  and  now  looks  as  lean 
as  a  Kentucky  rifle  barrel. 

Pogue  lives  and  works  In  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment  building  in  Arlington.  Va..  across  the 
Potomac  from  Washington.  His  book-fllled 
office  overlooks  the  Pentagon,  and  in  the  dis- 
tant  haze  you  can  see  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  Capitol  dome. 

"I  like  to  keep  an  eye  on  things,"  he  says 
with  a  chuckle. 

checked     1.8     MILLION    DOCtTMENTS 

Writing  the  Marshall  biography  has  been  a 
formidable  task.  Probably  no  other  military 
figure  of  World  War  11  has  been  so  carefully 
studied.  Pogue  and  his  assistants  at  the 
Marshall  Library  in  Lexington,  Va.,  have  «t- 
CXni 63a-^>art  8 
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amlned  some  1.5  million  documents,  includ- 
ing Marshall's  250,000  personal  papers. 

Pogue  was  already  a  veteran  of  a  massive 
historical  "campaign"  when  the  organlaeiB 
of  the  Marshall  foundation  selected  him  as 
executive  director  and  biographer  In  1956. 
Until  then,  Pogue  had  never  met  Marshall. 

During  the  war,  while  the  general  was  chief 
of  staff,  Pogue  was  an  Army  combat  his- 
torian. Forty-eight  hours  after  D-Day  he 
landed  on  Omaha  Beach  with  notebook  and 
pencil  and  followed  U.S.  troops  across  Europe 
to  Pllzen,  Czechoslovakia. 

He  Interviewed  generals  in  command  posts 
and  GI's  in  f  oxholee.  He  covered  the  libera- 
tion of  Paris,  the  German  counter-offensive 
and  the  meeting  with  the  Russians  near  the 
Elbe. 

Three  of  Pogue's  fellow  historians  were 
killed  by  snipers  or  booby  traps  and  five  were 
seriously  injured.  In  the  event  of  capture 
he  was  under  orders  to  burn  his  notes  and 
maps  with  a  thermite  grenade. 

The  idea  of  sending  combat  historians  to 
the  front  was  originally  Marshall's. 

"He  thought  it  would  be  terrible  if  a  boy 
was  shot  up  and  could  never  know  why  his 
unit  had  been  sent  there  and  what  had  been 
happening  around  him,"  Pogue  says. 

"Eventually  what  had  been  a  modest  proj- 
ect snowballed  and  became  a  tremendous 
history  program.  Never  before  had  there 
been  such  a  systematic  effort  to  gather  infor- 
mation in  the  field  and  assemble  it  into  a  co- 
herent account." 

The  result  was  the  multl-volumed.  still 
unfinished  series.  "The  U.S.  Army  in  World 
War  n." 

Pogue's  work  was  Incorporated  in  sevM-al 
campaign  histories.  In  Washington,  after 
the  war.  he  spent  six  years  on  "The  Supreme 
Conunand."  the  Army's  official  history  of 
Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower's  command  in 
northwest  Europe. 

INTERNATIONAL      LEADERS      INTERVIEWED 

While  working  on  "The  Supreme  Com- 
mand." Pogue  interviewed  more  than  100 
military  and  political  leaders  in  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France,  including  Elsen- 
hower. Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Alan- 
brooke  and  Lord  Lotiis  Mountbatten,  of 
Britain. 

Pogue  brought  this  new  technique  of  "oral 
history"  to  the  Marshall  biography.  Before 
the  general  died,  in  1959,  Pogue  taped  some 
65  hotirs  of  Interviews  with  him,  15  of  them 
off  the  record. 

In  addition,  Pogue  traveled  around  the 
United  States  and  Europe  taping  conversa- 
tions with  more  than  300  of  Marshall's 
friends  and  associates,  ranging  from  former 
President  Harry  Truman  and  former  British 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  to  Marshall's  wartime 
orderly. 

This,  says  Pogue  enthusiastically,  is  "his- 
tory while  it's  hot." 

"These  interviews  can  never  be  a  substi- 
tute for  documents — messages,  reports,  dia- 
ries and  so  on — but  they  add  color  and  fill  in 
the  gaps.  There's  nothing  quite  like  the  hot 
breath  of  history  on  the  back  of  your  neck." 

Pogue  writes  his  flrst  draft  on  yellow  legal 
paper,  referring  constantly  to  documents  and 
an  extensive  file  of  index  cards  contelnlng 
excerpts  of  the  Marshall  papers.  Then,  typ- 
ing with  only  two  flngers,  he  composes  a 
rough  draft  that  is  later  re-typed  by  a 
secretary. 

Before  the  manuscript  is  ready  for  the 
printers,  passages  are  added,  subtracted, 
changed  around,  polished  and  trimmed. 
Writing,  like  talking,  comes  easy  to  Pogue, 
but  he  isn't  satisfied  with  the  final  product 
until  his  prose  has  been  reworked  several 
times. 

NOT    MARSHALL'S    "COURT   HISTORIAN" 

What  with  the  controversy  surrounding 
the   Kennedy   family   and  author   WlUiam 


Manoheetear,  Pogue  is  qviick  to  deny  that  he 
Is  Marshall's  "court  historian." 

He  wa«  selected  by  the  Marshall  Founda- 
tion to  write  the  general's  biography,  and 
"Naturally  they  dldnt  expect  me  to  do  a 
hatchet  Job,"  Pogue  says. 

"I  admired  and  re^>ected  Gen.  Marshall, 
but  I  could  aay  he  made  mistakes  and.  In  ava 
oonversatlons.  Gen.  Marshall  often  agreed. 

"If  the  reader  catches  me  holding  beusk  or 
omitting  a  point  not  favorable  to  Gen.  Max- 
shall,  this  will  color  bis  entire  view  of  the 
biography.  When  deaUng  with  controversial 
matters  you  must  be  frank. 

"If  people  believe  I  was  running  a  propa- 
ganda factory  for  a  Marshall  myth,  the  new 
generation  wouldn't  give  me  a  penny  for  the 
biography. 

"Yes,"  says  the  man  from  Western  Ken- 
tucky, whose  neck  Is  warm'  from  the  breath 
of  history,  "it's  shortsighted  in  the  extreme 
to  be  Inaccurate." 

[From  the  George  C.  Marshall  Research  Li- 
brary Lexington  (Va.)  Newsletter,  February 
1967] 

George  C.  Marshall:  Ordeal  and  Hope 
1939-42 

This  Newsletter  contains  excerpts  from  re- 
cent reviews  of  Dr.  Pogue's  latest  volxmie  on 
General  Marshall,  George  C.  Marshall:  Ordeal 
and  Hope  1939-1942.  Their  almost  uniformly 
favorable  reaction  indicates  that  the  book 
is  a  notable  contribution  to  American  his- 
tory and  a  faithful,  honest,  and  enduring 
portrsilt  of  one  of  the  nation's  great  leaders. 

All  of  us  at  the  Marshall  Foundation  are 
pleased  with  the  critical  acclaim  for  Dr. 
Pogue's  fairness,  thoroughness,  and  careful 
scholarship.  The  reviews  reflect  wide  satis- 
faction and  approval  of  the  Foundation's 
efforts  to  provide  a  c<»nprehenslve  and  schol- 
arly treatment  of  General  Marshall's 
career — a  study  based  on  painstaking  review 
of  the  General's  papers  and  on  detailed  in- 
terviews with  him  and  his  former  associates. 
We  win  continue  to  need  the  backing  of 
friends  of  the  Marshall  Foundation  in  mak- 
ing possible  the  completion  of  this  project. 
Omar  N.  Bradley, 
General  of  the  Army, 
President.  Marshall  Foundation. 

REVIEWERS    comment   ON    VOLUME    n    OF 

biocrapht   by  library's  director 

"The  author  gradually  and  painstakingly 
fills  in  the  highlights  and  the  shadows  of 
General  Marshall's  character,  outlined  In  his 
flrst  volume.  Education  of  a  General. 

"Ordeal  and  Hope,  which  covers  General 
Marshall's  early  years  as  Chief  of  Staff,  is  by 
virtue  of  the  great  events  it  describes  and  its 
detailed  documentation,  more  impressive 
and  far  more  interesting  than  the  first 
volimie. 

"Well  written,  meticulously  researched,  this 
portrait  of  a  leader  under  stress  adds  cor- 
roborative evidence  to  the  histories  of  Wortd 
War  11  that  have  preceded  it,  and  makes  a 
great  flgure  of  that  war,  who  had  seemed 
to  most  men  somewhat  distant  and  frighten- 
ing, come  alive." — Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  New 
York  Times 

"The  more  World  War  n  fades  Into  the 
background  the  larger  emerges  the  stature 
of  General  George  C.  Marshall  as  its  greatest 
military  figure. 

"Marshall  was  an  exceptionally  modest 
man,  so  modest  that  he  Insisted  he  would 
leave  the  Judgment  on  his  career  to  history. 
Thus,  to  the  unfading  regrets  of  historians, 
he  refused  to  write  his  own  story. 

"But  that  story  now  is  coming  out,  written 
with  authority,  insight  and  great  detail  b 
his  friend  Forrest  C.  Pogue,  historian  and 
director  of  the  Research  Center,  George  C. 
Marshall  Research  Foundation  at  Lexington, 
Virginia." — Editorial,  The  Boston  Sunday 
Globe 

"Dr.  Pogue's  selection  from  the  great  maas 
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et  available  material  and  hia  arrangement  of 
the  detail  of  tbls  story,  covering  so  many 
civilian  and  military  battlefronts  and  so 
many  p>eople,  are  excellent.  The  result  Is  a 
moving  narrative  of  the  events  In  which  Oen. 
Marshall  was  a  participant,  sometimes  as  the 
officially  responsible  architect,  more  often  as 
one  member  of  a  far-flung  team  Involved 
In  the  business  of  preparing  this  country  for 
the  possibility  of  war.  In  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  by  those  determined  to  avoid  war, 
and  then  fighting  the  war  that  began  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

"Out  of  It  all  there  comes  a  clearer  Image 
of  Oen.  Marshall's  character  and  some  of  Its 
outstanding  traits." — B.  M.  McKixwat, 
Washington  Sunday  Star 

"In  spealtlng  of  Gen.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall, 
Dean  Acheson  has  said:  'The  thing  that 
stands  out  In  everybody's  recollection  Is  the 
Immensity  of  his  Integrity,  the  loftiness  and 
beauty  of  his  character.' 

"If  such  words  appear  to  be  too  strong  to 
describe  a  mere  human  being,  the  reviewer 
can  only  refer  the  reader  to  this  second  vol- 
xime  of  Dr.  Forrest  C.  Pogue's  monvmiental 
biography  of  Marshall.  It  covers  the  period 
from  when  be  became  U.S.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  In  1939  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Allied  beachhead  In  North  Africa. 

"Here  is  a  book  that  takes  the  reader  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  permits  him  to  watch 
the  declBlon-maklng  of  men  Involved  in  the 
world's  most  devastating  conflict. 

"It  la  an  Important  chapter  In  history". — 
RussKix  Baekes,  The  Detroit  News 

"It  was  a  tribute  from  the  heart,  but  then 
those  who  Icnew  MarahaU  best  respected  him 
most.  If  Dr.  Pogue  shares  this  admiration 
for  his  subject  It  Is  no  more  than  a  reflection 
of  a  situation  that  existed.  Marshall  came 
as  close  as  any  one  man  could  to  being  the 
architect  of  America's  victorious  military  ef- 
fort In  World  War  II. 

"The  book  Is  rtch  In  historical  Ironies 
and  unexpected  revelations.  This  second 
volume.  Incomparably  superior  to  the  first 
In  matter  and  manner.  Is  an  Invaluable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  World  War  n. 
It  promises  at  last  to  do  belated  JusUce  to 
America's  master  builder  In  that  struggle." — 
John  Bakksam,  Saurday  Review  Syndicate, 
Dallas  News  and  others 

"It  Is  a  splendid,  well  researched,  well  told 
and  honest  narrative  of  Washington,  D.C., 
through  those  crucial  years,  with  Marshall 
as  the  central  figure.  The  Pearl  Harbor 
chapter  Is  a  superb  synthesis  of  the  conflict- 
ing sources  and  literature  of  that  shocking 
'day  of  infamy". 

"It  Is  a  noble  book.  Inspired  by  a  man  of 
noble  Ideals." — Jnc  Dan  Hn,L,  Milwaukee 
Journal 

"Pogue's  book.  Impressively  researched 
and  documented,  portrays  In  detail  the  grav- 
ity and  frustration  of  historic  decision,  nego- 
tiation, victory  and  defeat.  He  does  not 
dodge  the  Incendiary  Issues  Marshall's  ac- 
tions often  sparked.  His  dealings  with  FDR 
and  with  the  Brttlah  are  closely  followed 
and  Judged  with  flrmness.  At  times,  even  the 
Inner  man  appears  In  refreshing  candor." — 
S.  K.  Oberbzck,  Newsweek 

"Oeorge  C.  Marshall,  a  five-star  general, 
rates  a  four-volume  biography,  and  this 
second  volume  does  much  to  make  clear  why 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.8.  Army  during 
Its  wcn^t  military  situation  since  1912  de- 
served the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  official  Washington,  by  his  profession  and 
by  the  public.  As  the  nation's  top  duty 
officer,  he  showed  that  his  chief  qualities 
were  probity  and  unselfish  service. 

".  .  .  Pogue  can  be  relied  upon  to  commit 
no  injustice  to  the  general.  He  can  also  be 
relied  upon  to  use  no  fresh  trope  when  the 
combat-tested  cliche  Is  available.  But  the 
book  Is  readable  for  those  who  like  the 
record  plainly  laid  out. — Time  Magazine 

"The  second  Installment  of  Forrest  C. 
Pogue's  mulU-volume  biography  of  Oeorge 


Catlett  Marshall  Is  a  triumph  of  research. 
Ordeal  and  Hope  traces  the  career  of  the 
former  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  from  1939 
to  1942,  revealing  In  depth  and  detail  a  mstn 
known  as  'the  quiet  American'.  Marshall 
was  a  controversial  figure  on  many  counts, 
and  Pogue  Is  painstakingly  objective — a  rare 
trait  In  a  historian  commUeloned  to  write 
the  'official'  story  of  any  public  figure." — 
RoBBBT  MoTn.ET,  Boanofce  (Virginia)  World- 
News 

"The  volume  ends  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Allied  beachhead  In  North  Africa  In 
late  1942.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a  story  of  ordeal  and 
hope,  the  former  a  dally  presence,  the  latter 
not  yet  realized.  In  the  12  months  after 
Pearl  Harbor  Marshall  accomplished  the  un- 
believable. He  was  both  architect  and 
builder  who  had  to  work  with  difficult  allies 
and  equally  dlfflcxilt  American  generals. 
Pogue's  discussion  of  what  could  be  called 
'the  MacArthur  problem'  Is,  perhaps,  the 
most  fascinating  part  of  the  book." — ^Thko- 
DORx  Long,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

"Oen.  Marshall,  (1880-1969),  Chief  of  Staff 
during  World  War  n,  characteristically  de- 
clined a  million  dollars  or  so  to  write  his 
memoirs. 

"The  loss  to  posterity  Is  not  wholly  Ir- 
reparable. A  huge,  once-secret  underground 
of  Intensely  Interesting  material  has  been 
made  available  by  our  last  four  Presidents 
and  others  to  tell  the  Oeneral's — and  a  tu- 
multuous era's — story.  The  second  volume. 
Ordeal  and  Hope,  1939-42  Is  before  us  today. 
Here  Forrest  C.  Pogue  throws  considerable 
new  and  coherently  arranged  light  on  mat- 
ters long  tangled  In  rancorous  controversy. 

"Mr.  Pogue's  work  Is  living  history  laced 
with  anecdotes.  It  will  stand,  I  believe,  with 
the  finest  and  most  readable  modem  biogra- 
phies. 

"As  the  Insatiably  curious  scholar  who  In 
an  earlier  book.  The  Supreme  Command, 
brought  SHAEF  Itself  Into  focus,  Mr.  Pogue 
was  Just  the  man  to  uncover  Oeneral  Mar- 
shall's Incorrigibly  civilian  character  behind 
the  soldier's  mask. 

"Mr.  Pogue  keeps  his  pace  cool.  On  tre- 
mendous occasions,  when  we  begin  to  feel 
overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur  and  peril  of  It 
all,  be  underwhelms  us,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
casual  anecdote." — Charles  Poors,  New  York 
Times 

"Marshall  was  dublovis  about  Roosevelt  for 
several  years  but  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion In  1942  that  he  was  a  great  man.  He  was 
provoked  by  Churchill's  Infiuence  over  F.DJl., 
which  resulted  In  the  decision  to  Invade 
north  Africa  over  Iilarshairs  protests.  In  a 
forgiving  mood,  In  one  of  the  rare  memorable 
quotations  from  the  taped  Interviews,  Mar- 
shall told  Pogue  why  military  men  sometimes 
hcul  to  be  overruled  by  politicians  In  war 
time: 

"We  failed  to  see  that  the  leader  in  a 
democracy  has  to  keep  the  people  entertained. 
(That  may  sound  like  the  wrong  word  but 
it  conveys  the  thought) .  The  people  demand 
action.' 

"Despite  these  glimpses,  an  air  of  mystery 
clings  to  this  formidable  figure  who  gained 
world  renown  In  war  and  put  his  stamp  on 
European  reconstruction  policy  In  peace. 
Two  more  volumes  of  Marshall's  life  remain 
to  be  published,  and  It  would  be  unjust,  at 
this  point,  to  accuse  the  author  of  failure 
to  achieve  that  recreation  of  a  living  per- 
sonality essential  to  the  art  of  biography. 
It  may  be  that  Marshall,  secretive  and  aus- 
tere, rigidly  self -disciplined,  will  defy  a  pene- 
trating analysis  to  the  end." — Willaro  Ed- 
wards, Chicago  Tribune 

"This  Is,  In  a  sense,  an  authorized  biogra- 
phy. It  could,  therefore,  be  expected  to  have 
two  weaknesses.  The  most  common  one 
would  be  for  the  author  to  be  overly  sympa- 
thetic to  Oeneral  Marshall.  This  pitfall  has 
been  generally  avoided.  Certainly,  there  has 
been  no  effort  to  make  a  glamorous,  lovable 
figure  of  the  Oeneral.    In  perhaps  the  most 


controversial  Incident  of  the  1939-42  period — 
the  question  of  assessing  blame  for  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster — the  author  has  not  exon- 
erated Marshall  (<»  anyone  else)  of  some 
blame. 

"The  other  potential  weakness  In  a  book 
of  this  type  Is  that  of  allowing  the  subject 
through  his  biographer,  to  even  a  few  old 
scores.  This  has  been  scrupulously  avoided; 
recrimination  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  Oeneral,  much  as  he 
must  have  been  tempted. 

"All  In  all.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall.  V.II.  bear- 
ing a  publication  date  exactly  25  years 
after  Pearl  Harbor — Is  an  excellent  combi- 
nation of  scholarship  and  writing  style." — 
Jasfsr  W.  Cross,  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 

".  .  .  Pogue  Is  admirably  firm  In  dealing 
with  Marshall's  failures,  though  even  the 
Oeneral  himself  might  have  agreed  with 
Pogue's  identification  of  his  crucial  failure 
in  this  pre-Pearl  Harbor  period.  Marshall 
sho\ild — and  knew  he  should — have  reorgan- 
ized the  War  Department.  As  It  was.  It  was 
xinable  to  function  effectively  as  a  command 
poet,  a  defect  revealed  all  too  clearly  on 
December  7,  1941.  Pogue's  account,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  no  comfort  to  the  re- 
visionists, or  any  who  yearn  to  believe  that 
Marshall,  Stlmson,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
between  them  deliberately  and  consciously 
provoked  the  Japanese  attack.  Pogue's  treat- 
ment of  the  episode  may  fairly  be  called 
definitive  In  its  virtually  mlnute-by-mlnute 
recounting  of  what  Marshall  did  or  did  not 
do  as  time  ran  out — and  on  this  record  his 
reputation  can  safely  rest. 

"Marshall's  relationship  with  MacArthur 
...  Is  one  of  Pogue's  best  portrayals;  here 
he  has  every  element  properly  weighted  and 
in  place  .  .  . 

".  .  .  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  Pogue's 
biography  over  other  books  which  cover  the 
same  period  and  personalities  is  its  under- 
scoring of  the  essential  unity  of  Marshall's 
experience. 

"This  (his  plan  for  an  early  Cross-Channel 
attack)  was  the  one  major  battle  Marshall 
lost,  and  the  one  which  moet  sharply  divided 
the  Joint  American  and  British  planners  In 
the  early  years  of  the  war.  I  know  no  other 
summary  of  it  so  clear  as  Pogue's,  in  laying 
out  the  position  on  each  side,  the  force  of 
the  i>artlcular  persons  defending  them,  the 
sequence  of  argimaent.  concession,  com- 
promise.— Eric  Larrabu.  The  Washington 
Post  (Book  Week) 

"Dr.  Pogue,  who  la  director  of  the  Oeorge 
C.  Marshall  Research  Center,  has  drawn 
heavily  on  the  Oeneral's  personal  papers  and 
taped  interviews,  as  well  as  on  previously 
classified  Items  from  government  files.  The 
result  is  an  Important,  authoritative  work. 
written  In  good  gray  prose  and.  because  of 
the  significance  of  the  material  with  which  it 
deals,  of  lasting  Interest." — Ei.izABrrH  Eas- 
TON,  Book-of-the-Month-Club  News 

"No  battles  are  dramatized,  no  combat  ex- 
ploits narrated.  Instead.  In  a  style  that  Is 
admirably  lucid,  concise,  cool  and  fair-mind- 
ed. Pogue  shows  U9  a  man  of  extraordinary 
executive  and  diplomatic  ability  and  prob- 
ably profound  emotion  patiently  coping  with 
dilemmas  unprecedented  In  American  mili- 
tary history.  What  adds  an  extra  dimension 
to  Pogue's  truly  monumental  portrait,  more- 
over, is  that  he  manages  to  establish  Mar- 
shall's heroic  stature  without  concealing  hl« 
defeats. 

"The  reason,  as  Pogue  shows  time  and 
again,  la  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  per- 
son. .  .  .  Pogue's  fine  biography  makes  It 
clear  that  Oeorge  Marshall  was  more  than 
merely  great." — Paxton  Davu,  Roanoke  (Vir- 
ginia) Times 

"Three  years  ago  this  reviewer  wrote  that 
volume  one  of  the  Marshall  biography  'left 
this  reader  looking  forward  to  volume  two.' 
It  was  worth  the  wait.  The  mountain  of  niB- 
terial  gathered  by  Dr.  Pogue  Is  so  well  orga- 
nized and  so  entertainingly  written  that  this 
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reviewer  can  say  again:  I'm  looking  forward 
to  the  next  volimie." — ^Robert  S.  Horowtte, 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Times 

"Outstanding  U  the  retelling  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster.  So  also  are  the  prellml- 
nariee  to  the  North  African  landings  and  the 
reasons  why  a  cross-channel  assault  from 
England  to  the  Eiiropean  continent  was  de- 
layed so  long.  In  all  of  this  Pogue  has  dis- 
played evidence  of  superior  research  and  has 
presented  his  findings  In  a  readable  man- 
ner."— OxoRQE  E.  Simmons.  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune 

"Those  who  remember  the  early  1940's  will 
read  this  volume  with  great  Interest  and 
pleasure.  Thoee  younger  who  are  concerned 
with  the  rlgbtnees  and  effectiveness  of 
United  States  policy  and  strategy  will  gain 
broader  perspective  and  greater  appreciation 
of  our  resources  In  dealing  with  crisis  and 
challenge." — B.  McClueb  Oiixiam,  Lexington 
(Virginia)  News-Gazette 

"Pearl  Harbor  takes  a  major  part  of  the 
book:  Pogue's  analysis  of  what  went  wrong 
is  cool,  reasonable  and  very  impressive,  and 
will  no  doubt  Infuriate  those  who  believe  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  plotting  to  bring  the 
VS.  Into  war.  Another  newsworthy  facet  of 
this  book  is  the  insight  it  offers  Into  the 
inter-service  and  personality  problems  posed 
by  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  Pogue  has 
worked  from  Intensive  Interviews  with  Oen- 
eral Marshall  in  1966  and  1967  and  access  to 
Marshall's  files.  He  has  written  a  model 
biography,  careful,  searching,  clear,  and  bal- 
anced between  adoUratlon  and  temperate 
criticism.  It  Is  also  an  excellent  piece  of  his- 
torical writing. — Publisher's  Weekly 

"The  refreshing  thing  about  the  book  Is  its 
cool  objectivity.  The  author  tries  to  be 
scrupulously  objective.  And  it  works  pretty 
well. 

"Pogue  seems  quite  Intent  that  his  should 
be  the  definitive  works  on  Oen.  Marshall. 
He  is  a  careful  scholar,  his  text  Is  lucid  and 
orderly,  he  footnotes  frequently,  he  has  de- 
tailed bibliographic  notes.  Yet  the  happiest 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  warmth.  Its  purely 
human  qualities. 

.  .  George  C.  Marshall,  Vol.  3,  Is  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  history  of  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  It  Is  also  a  pleasure  to 
read." — Jxm  Frankel,  The  Cleveland  Press 

"The  two  books  with  the  secondary  titles, 
"The  Education  of  a  Oeneral'  and  'Ordeal 
and  Hope'  prove  that  the  foundation  chose 
an  excellent  author.  More  history  would  be 
read  if  more  historians  wrote  the  way  Pogue 
makes  great  events  enacted  by  great  men 
almost  speak  for  themselves. 

"How  he  did  what  at  times  must  have 
seemed  Impossible  is  part  of  the  story  of 
George  Catlett  Marshall.  Whoever  reads 
'Ordeal  and  Hope'  will  look  forward  to 
Pogue's  next  volume  about  this  magnificent 
American." — Vladimir  L.  Posvar,  Indianapolis 
Star 

"...  Using  Oeneral  Marshall  as  his  focal 
point.  Dr.  Pogue  has  written  a  splendid  ac- 
count of  the  army  high  command  in  World 
War  n.  It  makes  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  times  and  complements 
previously-published  memoirs  and  official  his- 
tories. The  military  specialist  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  systematic  coverage  Dr.  Pogue 
gives  to  the  way  in  which  Marshall  used  his 
staff  and  managed  the  war.  General  readers 
will  be  feisclnated  by  the  new  Information 
provided  about  the  characters  and  wartime 
actions  of  such  leaders  as  Roosevelt,  Church- 
ill. MacArthur.  and  Eisenhower." — H.  A.  De 
Weird,  The  Virginia  Qturterly  Review. 

"...  Pogue  has  hit  his  stride,  producing 
a  book  as  Interesting  to  read  as  it  la  per- 
manently valuable  to  history."  Kenneth  8. 
Davis.  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram. 

"As  a  study  of  the  art  of  war  the  book  U 
good,  and  as  a  contribution  to  American  his- 
tory It  commands  attention,  but  neither  of 
those  constitutes  lU  greatest  value.  Worth 
far  more  than  either  is  Its  description  of  the 
forging  into  steel  of  an  Iron  Integrity  under 


heats  and  pressures  that  would  have  vapor- 
ized an  ordinary  character.  Curiously,  Pogue 
falls  to  mention  one  obvious  factor  In  this 
process.  In  an  early  chapter  he  notes  that 
even  as  a  cadet  at  the  Virginia  MlUtary  In- 
stitute Marshall  was  noted  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  command,  and  as  he  climbed 
the  military  ladder  his  mastery  of  the  art  In- 
creased. As  Chief  of  Staff  he  noted  some 
waspish  comment  on  the  multiplicity  of  uni- 
forms in  Washington  so  when  he  was  engaged 
in  routine  desk  work  he  usually  wore  civilian 
clothes;  but  If  he  walked  Into  the  War  De- 
partment In  a  gray  flannel  suit  the  greenest 
elevator  boy,  who  might  never  have  seen  him 
before.  Instinctively  snapped  to  attention. 
The  boy  may  not  have  known  who  that  man 
was,  but  very  well  what  he  was.  namely  Law- 
ful Authority. 

"The  reverse  of  this  medal  Is  known  to 
every  amateur  peychologiat.  Almost  always 
a  man  who  can  command  superbly  can  also 
obey  superbly,  because  he  learned  how  to 
obey  before  he  learned  how  to  command.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Pogue  will  bring  this 
out  In  subsequent  volumes,  for  it  is  a  large 
part  of  the  distinction  of  Oeorge  C.  Marshall. 
A  man  who  could  command  Elsenhower  and 
obey  Triiman,  and  be  equally  magnificent  In 
both  roles,  is  a  man  for  the  ages." — Oxraij> 
W.  Johnson,  The  New  Republic 

"Along  the  way  Pogue  demolishes  legends 
and  half-truths,  clarifies  conflicts  and  Issues, 
and  corrects  falsehoods.  All  of  it  Is  pre- 
sented in  pedestrian  prose,  though  uniformly 
clear  and  straightforward  and  brightened 
frequently  by  apt  quotes  from  Marshall  him- 
self or  from  his  papers  and  by  revealing 
anecdotes  and  recollections  of  those  who 
knew  him.  Pogue  has  used  a  vast  quantity 
of  source  material,  much  that  Is  still  classi- 
fied, as  well  as  some  300  Interviews  with  par- 
ticipants of  the  events  described. 

"Throughout,  Pogue  provides  Judidoua 
and  succinct  appraisals  of  many  leaders.  In- 
cluding FJDJt.,  Churchill,  MacArthur,  Elsen- 
hower and  Harry  Hopkins.  Of  special  note 
is  the  perceptive  picture  painted  of  Marshall's 
bojs.  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlmson." — 
Dr.  Abe  Bor'tz,  The  Morning  Sun,  Baltimore 

"All  of  it  Is  a  scholar's  model,  but  several 
chapters  emerge  more  fully  than  others  out 
of  the  weight  of  their  own  dramatic  material. 
Specifically,  the  narration  of  events  in  Mar- 
shall's Washington  leading  up  to  December 
7,  1941  Is  superior  theatre.  The  man's  dedi- 
cation, purpose  and  humanity  are  evident  In 
a  sympathetic,  yet  objectively  presented,  por- 
trait. It  is  clear  that  Pogue,  despite  his 
loyalties,  is  serving  no  other  commander  than 
Clio,  and  what  comes  of  It  Is  a  piece  of  major 
American  biography." — ^Vibcinia  Kirkub 
Service 

"This  is  a  superior  work  of  biography. 
Pogue  had  the  great  advantage  of  knowing 
Marshall;  he  Interviewed  him  frequently  and 
at  length.  There  are  no  real  siirprises  or 
major  relnterpretatlons  of  great  events  or  Is- 
sues, but  there  is  much  illumination,  clarifi- 
cation and  placing  in  perspective  of  contro- 
versial matters,  including  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Marshall's  relatlotLS  with  Oen.  MacArthur. 

"This  Informed  and  objective  biography  of 
Marshall  is  a  major  work  on  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  World  War  n." — ^At- 
FREO  Oou>BKRG,  Los  Angeles  Times 

"In  his  first  volume  of  the  Marshall  biogra- 
phy. The  Education  of  a  General,  Dr.  For- 
rest C.  Pogue  evoked  the  warmth  and  au- 
thority that  can  only  come  from  a  deeply 
perceptive  mind  totally  Immersed  in  the  sub- 
ject It  Is  treating.  Even  so.  In  this  second 
volume,  the  author  succeeds  In  siupassliLg 
the  excellence  he  displayed  In  the  writing  of 
The  Education  of  a  General. 

"In  both  volumes  he  has  scrupulously 
avoided  any  temptation  to  employ  the  florid 
prose  and  ultra-dramatic  form  of  presenta- 
tion which  has  marked  the  style  of  some 
biographers  who  have,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, sought  to  deify  some  of  this  nation's 
modem  military  leaden. 


"The  understated  style  which  Dr.  Pogue 
favors,  suits  to  perfection  the  character  and 
temperament  of  his  subject.  Thus,  aside 
from  its  great  historical  value.  Ordeal  and 
Hope  wlU  stand  as  an  extremely  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  life  and  memory  of  a  great,  but  ex- 
tremely modest  soldier  and  statesman." — 
John  Coombes,  The  Columbus  (Georgia)  En- 
quirer 

"In  this  second  volume  of  Mr.  Pogue's 
definitive  biography,  covering  the  period 
from  the  Fall  of  1939  to  the  end  of  1942,  he 
makes  clear  the  qualities  of  greatness  which 
enabled  Marshall  to  understand  and  to  dis- 
charge his  heavy  duties,  as  well  as  his  short- 
comings, both  of  vision  and  of  temperament. 
It  Is  the  special  virtue  of  the  book  that 
the  reader  comes  to  know  Its  subject  by  the 
unfolding  story  of  how  he  met  and  sur- 
mounted obstacles  and  how  he  dealt  with 
his  civilian  superiors  (Including  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill)  as  well 
as  his  military  colleagues  and  subordinates. 
Mr.  Pogue  devotes  a  minimum  of  verbiage 
to  e]q}lalnlng  Marshall;  he  lets  the  man  and 
his  actions  speak  for  themselves." — Oeorge 
Fielding  EUot  In  the  National  Review. 

"A  combat  historian  of  First  Army  In 
World  War  II  and  author  of  the  excellent 
study,  the  Supreme  Command,  In  1956  Dr. 
Pogue  was  chosen  to  assume  custody  of  the 
Marshall  papers,  to  serve  as  head  of  a  re- 
search center  set  up  In  his  memory,  and  to 
prepare  a  full-length  biography  of  the  gen- 
eral. The  first  two  volimaes  of  this  biography 
show  that  the  directors  of  the  Oeorge  C. 
Marshall  Research  Poxindatlon  made  a  good 
choice. 

"Dr.  Pogue  has  produced  a  splendid  ac- 
count of  Marshall's  role  In  World  War  n 
from  September  1939,  the  day  on  which  he 
became  Chief  of  Staff — and  Hitler  Invaded 
Poland — to  the  autumn  of  1942  when  the 
Allies  successfully  landed  In  North  Africa." — 
Army  Magazine. 

'"This  volume  .  .  .  should  not  be  skimmed 
for  new  fragments  to  fuel  the  flames  of  con- 
troversy. Instead  It  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  those  who  now  hold  great  military 
power  and  resp)onslblllty. 

"There  are  lessons  In  this  phase  of  Oen. 
Marshall's  career:  lessons  on  the  relations 
between  the  chief  executive  and  the  still 
111 -defined  positions  and  responsibilities  of 
thoee  who  wear  the  uniform;  lessons  about 
the  relations  between  the  Congress  and  the 
armed  force:  and  lessons  on  cooperation  be- 
tween the  services. 

"One  finishes  this  second  voliune  with 
almost  a  sense  of  personal  relief  that  Oeorge 
C.  Marshall  was  there  when  the  nation 
needed  him  moet.  Mr.  Pogue's  stature  as  a 
biographer  has  grown  In  this  second  volume 
as  his  subject  has  grown." — Hugh  M.  Cole 
in  Washington  Poet  and  Paris  edition  of 
N.Y.  Herald  Tribune. 

"The  warmth  In  this  book  Is  engendered 
not  by  Its  style  but  by  the  genuine  human 
detail.  Marshall's  quickly  won  and  Indis- 
pensable friendships  with  Harry  Hopkins 
and  Sir  John  DIU:  his  Little  Black  Book, 
feared  throughout  the  Army,  In  which  he 
wrote  down  the  names  of  officers  deserving 
promotion  and  crossed  out  thoee  whom  he 
distrusted;  his  appraisal  of  the  British  com- 
manders and  his  feeling  that  Air  Chief  Mar- 
shal Portal  was  "the  best  mind  of  the  lot"; 
his  forbearance  with  his  former  chief  Mac- 
Arthur;  bis  anguish  over  the  mlsjudgments 
in  the  hour  before  Pearl  Harbor;  his  delight 
with  the  OJ.  who  mailed  him  a  tough  steak 
as  evidence  of  the  poor  cooking  Inflicted  on 
his  company;  his  unshakable  belief  that  final 
victory  would  depend  on  our  closing  with 
Hitler's  ground  forces;  and  so  often  In  the 
crisis  his  quick  blaze  of  temper,  which  helped 
to  clear  the  truth — these  are  a  few  of  the 
many  scenes  which  enliven  this  vital,  com- 
prehensive. Judgmatic  book." — ^Edward  Weeks 
In  Atlantic  Monthly. 

"Marshall's  emergence  from  the  relatively 
obscure   career  of  a  professional   officer   In 
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America's  small  pre-war  army  to  the  status 
of  one  of  the  half  dozen  outstanding  directors 
of  a  global  trial  at  arms  Is  described  In  depth 
and  breadth  In  "George  C.  Marshall;  Ordeal 
and  Hope.  1939-1942."  the  second  voltime  of 
his  deflnltlve  biography  by  Dr.  Forrest  C. 
Pogue."— W.  H.  Chamberlln  In  WaU  Street 
Journal. 

"Forrest  C.  Pogue  again  has  shown  his  great 
talent  for  research  and  for  writing  In  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  biography  of  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall. 

"The  book  has  a  magnetic  quaUty:  It  U 
the  kind  that  even  a  non-hlstorlan  or  not 
much  of  a  student  of  war  can  read  and  en- 
Joy. 

"For  me,  Ordeal  and  Hope,  1939-42,  Is  a  vol- 
ume to  study,  not  merely  to  read.  I  am  sure 
that  I  win  rettirn  to  It  many  times — not 
Just  out  of  respect  and  admiration  for  an 
exceptional  man's  story  of  an  exceptional 
man  but  to  weigh  and  evaluate,  for  what- 
ever It  is  wcMth  to  me,  the  happenings  of 
Gen.  Marshall's  life  leading  up  to  the  great 
war." — BUI  Powell  In  Paducah  Sim-Democrat. 


AN  ART  PHOTOGRAPHER-DESIGNER 
SPEAKS  UP  ON  FEDERAL  GRANTS 
FOR  CULTURE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  criticism  I  have  had  of  cer- 
tain grants  made  by  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  Arts  and  Humanities,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Verl  R. 
Garten,  a  cultured  person  of  Springfield. 
Mo.,  who  operates  a  photography  design 
service.  I  believe  his  comments  are 
worthy  of  consideration  as  the  Congress 
proposes  to  debate  the  appropriation  re- 
quest for  the  next  fiscal  year: 

Garten   Studio, 
Springfield,  Mo..  April  9.  1967. 

Deab  Db.  Hall:  Tve  been  following,  with 
Interest,  the  fracas  evolving  out  of  your  in- 
quiries Into  some  of  the  appropriations  to 
so-called  art.  It  seems  that  In  the  himian 
animal's  scramble  for  culture,  be  Is  led  to 
believe  that  anything  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand, or  that  U  too  vulgar  for  any  other 
classification,  must  be  deemed  as  art. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  our  representatives 
In  congress  are  human  also,  and  like  the 
masses,  have  been  led  to  this  belief;  however, 
this  tragic  waste  of  our  revenue  should  be 
stopped  and  no-doubt  all  the  people  In  the 
seventh  district,  like  myself,  are  happy  to 
know  that  our  representative  has  the  Intes- 
tinal fortitude  to  speak  out  against  this  atro- 
cious waste. 

It  might  be  good  to  pick  up  some  examples 
of  good  art  from  some  of  the  fine  Artist  in 
the  Ozarks  and  show  those  fine  gentlemen 
what  real  art  should  resemble.  If  Congress 
Is  compeUed  to  give  grants  to  further  the 
culture  (as  If  this  were  poaslble)  persons 
Uke  our  own  Bob  Johnson.  Elmer  Strain, 
Ken  Shook,  Dorthey  Famey  and  others  I 
could  mention  are  far  more  worthy  than 
some  of  the  persons  that  are  receiving  large 
grants  yearly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  person,  organiza- 
tion, and/or  government  can  buy  culture. 
It  Is  something  that  must  be  acquired  by  the 
Individual  through  their  own  study  and  re- 
finement. Not  unlike  the  temper  of  fine 
steel.  When  we  think  It  can  be  acquired 
any  other  way  we  are  deluding  ourselves. 


The  Comic  book  grant  might  be  extremely 
amusing  under  different  circumstances; 
however,  I  imderstand  that  the  gentleman 
In  California  Is  opposed  to  our  society  form, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  good  can 
come  of  the  advancement  of  his  views. 

Has  our  Government  so  much  money  that 
they  can  find  no  better  way  to  dispose  of 
It?  Would  It  not  be  better  spent  In  educa- 
tion of  oMi  youth  on  the  principals  \mder 
which  our  country  was  founded?  Could 
some  of  It  not  be  utUlzed  well  In  the  re- 
education of  o\ir  Supreme  Court? 

There  are  many  things  about  our  Gov- 
ernment that  I  do  not  understand  and  wlU 
probably  never  know,  as  I'm  not  well  edu- 
cated, however,  I  do  believe  that  It  would 
be  much  better  to  ease  the  tax  burden  of 
the  working  people  rather  than  to  make 
grants  for  such  things  as  the  breast  sizes 
of  the  American  female  or  the  mating  habits 
of  some  sort  of  South  American  fruit  fly. 
I  cannot  see  how  these  things  can  effect  the 
governing  of  a  country. 

To  me,  and  others  that  I  have  conferred 
with  in  the  seventh  district,  seem  Uke  a 
waste  of  our  money;  and  we  are  proud  that 
we  have  a  representative  that  we  can  count 
on  to  speak  out  against  these  things. 

Thank  you  for  your  Indulgence  and  keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

VxHL  R.  Gaxtkn. 


EFFECT  OF  OUR  PRESENT  DRAFT 
SYSTEM  IN  TERMS  OF  RACE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  of  late  much  concern  through- 
out the  country  and.  Indeed,  in  this  body 
itself,  over  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
our  present  draft  system  in  terms  of 
race.  The  deadly  struggle  that  is  now 
taking  place  in  Vietnam  serves  but  to 
accentuate  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  cannot  ignore  it,  nor  would  I. 
You,  my  distinguished  colleagues,  must 
also  concern  yourself  with  this  question, 
for  I  am  afraid  that  the  facts  are  not 
pretty  or  pleasant,  but  dark  and  dis- 
turbing. 

Faced  with  this  concern  over  the  ra- 
cial Implications  of  our  present  draft 
system,  I  assigned  a  member  of  my 
staff  to  prepare  a  report  for  me  on  this 
matter. 

I  hereby  am  placing  this  report  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Its  implications 
are  shocking.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
evUs  that  it  describes  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  We  cannot  wait  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969:  We  must  act  now. 

I  commend  the  report  to  your  urgent 
attention. 

The  report  follows: 

INTBODUCnON 

The  basic  proposals  that  are  dealt  with 
are  largely  drawn  from  (1)  the  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service  (President's  Commission), 
(2)  the  Report  of  the  Civilian  Advisory 
Panel  on  Military  Manpower  Procurement 
(House  Armed  Services  Conmilttee  Panel), 
and  (3)  the  President's  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Selective  Service.  This  memoran- 
dum attempts  to  analyze  the  various  pro- 
posals with  several  considerations  In  mind. 


First  of  all,  (1)  basic  fairness  and  (2)  racial 
Implications,  particularly  the  potential  for 
eliminating  or  Increasing  discrimination, 
(3)  educational,  health  and  other  potential 
social  benefits,  (4)  effect  on  popular  reac- 
tion to  war- peace  Issues,  and  (6)  maintain- 
ing the  armed  forces  at  required  strengths 
and  efficiency.  The  discussion  that  follows 
will  deal  with  the  three  basic  proposals 
separately,  one-by-one,  examining  them  In 
light  of  the  above  considerations.  Then 
there  follows  a  general  assessment  coupled 
with  recommendations  for  a  suggested  posi- 
tion. 

RKPOKT    or    TRX    PaKSmXNT'S    COMMISSION 

The  key  feature  of  the  proposals  advanced 
by  the  President's  Commission  Is  Its  proce- 
dure of  random  selection  from  a  nationwide 
pool  of  19-year-olds,  coupled  with  adminis- 
tration through  300  to  600  local  offices 
manned  by  clerks  under  uniform  and  ex- 
plicit national  policies  and  directives.  A 
majority  of  the  Commission  also  proposed 
another  change  of  great  significance:  aboli- 
tion of  student  deferments. 

Under  the  present  system  there  are  over 
4,000  local  draft  boards  which  operate  es- 
sentially as  small  Individual  kingdoms  hold- 
ing at  this  moment  of  active  war  near  life  or 
death  power  over  the  young  men  In  their  dis- 
trict. These  boards  are  heavily  imbalanced 
In  favor  of  age,  the  white  race,  and  veterans 
of  military  service  {CR,  p.  19).  The  Com- 
mission's Report  documents  the  fact  that  In 
almost  every  conceivable  way  these  boards 
operate  under  a  rule  of  unfettered  discretion, 
caprlclousness  and  non-unlformlty.  Indeed, 
this  unequal  application  of  the  selective 
service  law  and  regulations  Is  probably  the 
most  thoroughly  documented  point  In  the 
Commission's  report.  In  essence  then,  ques- 
tions of  race  and  other  specific  factors  aside, 
the  present  system  Is  the  height  of  unfair- 
ness and  arbitrary  abuse  of  power. 

When  the  question  of  race  Is  considered, 
one  almost  must  use  the  word  "sinister"  to 
describe  some  of  the  effects  of  the  present 
system.     To  be  specific: 

1)  As  a  result  of  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities — both  In  the  urban 
north  and  the  rural  south — together  with 
poor  living  conditions  In  terms  of  health, 
Negro  young  men  have  been  disqualified  for 
any  service  at  a  rate  of  about  50  percent  {CR. 
p.  20),  leaving  about  half  of  the  total  age 
group  eligible  on  physical  and  mental 
grounds  to  serve  (There  Is  an  even  consider- 
ably higher  disqualification  rate  for  those 
called  for  Induction  alone.  [CF,  p.  26]). 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the  draft-eligible 
group  consist  of  roughly,  the  upper  half  of 
the  Negro  young  male  population  in  terms 
of  education  and  physical  fitness.  Since 
only  about  6  percent  of  college  enrollments 
are  Negro — less  than  half  of  the  Negro  per- 
centage of  the  college-age  population — (Bu- 
reau of  Census  1964  figures) ,  relatively  few  of 
this  upper  half  have  a  chance  at  college  de- 
ferment and  eventual  escape  from  the 
draft — and,  of  course,  the  risk  of  dying  on  a 
Vietnamese  battlefield.  Looking  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  white  population,  one  sees  that — 
by  contrast — (a)  about  %ths  of  the  white 
population  passes  the  mental  and  physical 
requirements  {CR,  p.  22),  and  (b)  a  dispro- 
portionately large  percentage  (about  96  per- 
cent) of  total  Is  white  population  attending 
college,  and  thus  receives  student  defer- 
ments. (Nor  should  It  be  thought  that  the 
mentally  disqualified  are  all  uneducable: 
Secretary  Wlrtz  Just  testified  [Transcript  of 
Hearings,  Senate,  Ibid.,  p.  186]  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  rejected  are  not  able  to  be 
educated.) 

Stopping  even  at  this  point,  it  is  clear  that 
to  be  physically  fit  and  mentally  educated 
means  Vietnam  for  a  Negro  but  college  and 
II-S  deferment  for  a  white. 

However,  the  matter  doee  not  rest  here. 
The  one-half  of  Negro  youths  who  are  draft- 
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eligible  end  up  being  Inducted  at  a  rate 
about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  eligible 
whites  (CR,  p.  22).  Moreover— .and  perhaps 
even  more  unfair — they  are  found  In  combat 
duty  nearly  four  times  as  frequently  as 
eligible  whltee.  (Constituting  22.8  percent 
of  all  combat  personnel  In  Vietnam  and  re- 
sulting In  a  Negro  death  rate  of  22.4  percent 
of  all  combat  fatalities  (CR,  p.  26). 

In  short,  to  be  a  Negro  youth  today  with 
a  sound  body  and  a  trained  nUnd  means  s 
virtual  certainty  of  going  to  Vietnam  and 
running  a  death  risk  of  four  times  that  of 
the  less  fortunate  white  youth.  At  the  same 
time,  the  physically  fit  and  mentally  edu- 
cated white  youth  U  vlrtuaUy  assured  of 
going  to  college,  receiving  an  educaUon  and 
either  (1)  going  on  to  graduate  school  and 
to  complete  exemption  from  the  draft,  (2) 
graduating  from  college  and  receiving  a  non- 
combat  skilled  job  In  the  armed  forces,  or 
(3)  entering  a  nearly  Uly-whlte  national 
guard  or  reserve  unit  and  thereby  escaping 
Vietnamese  duty  altogether. 

In  sum,  the  present  system  is — to  a  very 
high  degree  of  effectiveness — biased  In  favor 
of  killing  physically  fit,  Intelligent  Negro 
youths  and  exempting  Intelligent,  physically 
fit  white  youths. 

2)  The  Commission  has  no  figures  break- 
ing down  by  race  the  classifications  by  par- 
ticular draft  boards,  nor  are  figures  even 
available  on  a  state-by-stote  or  region  by 
region  basis.  In  fact,  the  basic  materUl 
on  race  Is  derived  (a)  from  census  s\irveys 
several  years  old  and  (b)  from  estimates 
of  the  Defense  Department  (CR,  pp.  129;  168- 
161 ) .  Apparently  no  direct  Investigation  was 
made  by  the  Commission.  This,  then,  means 
that  the  grossest  form  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  terms  of  deferment  practices  could  be 
going  on,  for  example.  In  southern  draft 
boards  and,  Indeed,  In  the  draft  boards  In 
other  areas  of  the  country.  (Burke  MarshaU, 
the  Commission  Chairman,  Just  admitted 
this.  Transcript  of  Hearings  3/22/67,  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  Manpower  Subcommittee, 
p.  316;  see  also  Marshall's  admission  that 
"given  the  will,  the  means  and  the  Intelli- 
gence. .  .  .  anyone  can  beat  the  draft  right 
now."  pp.  289-9)  The  Commlaelon  appar- 
ently Just  simply  did  not  InveeUgate  this 
matter  other  than  In  the  most  general  way. 

3)  The  nation's  officer  and  reserve  pro- 
grams are  easentlally  for  whites  only.  This 
fact,  of  course,  means  special  prtvUeges, 
power,  and  authority,  as  well  as  prestige  and 
exemption  from  the  greatest  risk.  Tables 
6.10  and  6.11  (CR,  pages  168-161)  Ulustrate 
this  picture  very  well  Indeed.  And  even 
more  shocking  conclusion  from  these  tables 
ta  the  fact  that  Negro  participation  In  of- 
ficer programs  has  dropped  more  than  % 
over  the  average  of  a  lO-year  period  (tables 
6.9  and  6.10).  (NoTx.— The  charts  are  short 
and  the  flgxu'es  are  best  examined  directly  to 
get  the  full  extent  of  the  racial  discrimina- 
tion.) 

4)  There  is  a  continued  emphasis  upon 
lowering  the  mental  and  medical  standards 
to  Increase  the  eligible  draft  pool.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  effect  of  thU  Is  to  pick  up 
a  greatly  disproportionate  percentage  of 
Negro  youths.  (The  more  damning  statistic 
on  this  Is  the  fact  that  41%  of  the  100.000 
men  being  Inducted  through  the  successive 
lowering  of  mental  standards,  since  Novem- 
|>er,  1965,  are  Negro.  Transcript  of  Hearings 
loid..  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  MorrU, 
p.  95.)  However,  the  Commission  makes  no 
mention  of  the  racial  breakdown  of  the 
addlUons  to  the  pool  or.  Indeed,  the  racial 
Implications  of  such  action. 

Coupled  with  the  lowering  of  the  mental 
and  physical  standards,  the  Commission 
envisions  an  educational  and  medical  im- 
provement program.  In  a  word,  it  could  be 
with  Justice  argued,  that  the  Negro  youth 
only  receives  an  education  and  medical 
treatment  when,  and  to  the  extent,  neces 
wry  for  him  to  fight  on  the  Vietnamese  bat 
tiefleld. 
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The  converse  effect  would  also  seem  to  be 
true:  In  other  words,  If  the  nation  had  to 
provide  a  decent  education  and  health  care 
to  Negro  youths  before  they  could  be  drafted, 
then  the  present  strong  bias  of  the  system  to 
discriminate  could  be  turned  Into  pressure 
to  give  that  decent  education  and  health 
care. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  did  deal  with  correcting  some  of 
the  most  basic  inequities,  racial  as  well  as 
otherwise.  First,  the  national  pool  coupled 
with  the  random  selection  method  corrects 
the  procedural  problem  inherent  In  the  pres- 
ent system  and  Insures  that  the  starting 
point  Is  one  of  fairness.  Second,  the  elimi- 
nation of  most  deferments,  particularly  the 
student  deferment— which  leaves  the  elec- 
tion of  time  to  serve  In  the  hands  of  the 
student — closes  loopholes  very  susceptible 
to  racial  abuse  as  well  as  possessing  Inherent 
features  of  racial  bias.  FlnaUy,  consolidat- 
ing and  llmlUng  the  functions  of  local  boards 
to  appeals  only  makes  administrative  abuses 
much  more  difficult.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  HEW  supports  this  position  on  aboUUon 
of  college  deferments  and  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  admits  that  It  Is  quite  work- 
able [CR,  pp.  213-218].) 

The  Commission's  proposal  would  prob- 
ably Increase  the  potential  social  benefits 
of  selecUve  service  legislation  by  achieving 
economic  and  social  Integretlon  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  existing  system. 
Also  the  Commission's  proposal  for  nation- 
wide examlnaUon  of  18-year-oldB,  both  men- 
tally and  physically,  would  seem  very  desir- 
able. The  Commission's  proposals  should 
also  serve  to  bring  many  elements  of  the 
nation's  upper  class  communities  Into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  risk  of  Vietnam  com- 
bat service,  thus  bringing  home  to  them  a 
more  personal  concern  about  the  war-peace 
Issues  Involved.  Finally,  the  Commission's 
proposals  should  have  no  difficulty  In  maln- 
Ulnlng  the  armed  forces  at  required 
strengths  and  should.  Indeed,  Increase  their 
efficiency  as  a  result  of  their  greater  fairness. 

EZPORT   OF   HOUSE    ARMED    S^ VICES    COMMITTEE 
PANEL 

The  Key  thrust  of  the  Committee  Panel's 
recommendations  holds  that  the  basic  sys- 
tem of  over  4,000  local  draft  boards  operating 
as  nearly  completely  autonomous  units  is 
desirable  and  should  be  preserved  intact. 
Secondarily,  the  panel  would  preserve  and 
render  absolute  college  deferments  as  far  as 
gaining  the  bachelor's  degree,  together  with 
a  few  graduate  deferments  (principally  In 
the  health  and  scientific  fields).  Moreover, 
the  panel  would  rigidly  limit  the  conscleai- 
tlous  objector  claaslflcaUon,  limit  the  tenure 
of  draft  board  members  to  10  years,  suspend 
any  further  lowering  of  mental  standards 
for  draftees,  and  reject  other  methods  of 
military  manpower  procurement  (Including 
the  lottery). 

The  thirty  page  report  of  the  Panel  has 
almost  no  documentation  and  Is  largely 
based  upon  conclusions,  which  Is  In  clear  con- 
trast to  the  President's  Commission  Report. 
The  essential  direction  of  the  panel's  re- 
port is  set  forth  In  Its  own  words  In  Its 
concluding  reconmiendatlon  (page  26) : 
"That  care  be  exercised  to  ensure  that  any 
effort  to  establish  greater  uniformity  In 
local  board  actions  avoids  diminishing  the 
discretionary  authority  of  local  draft 
boards." 

It  appears  obvious  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  panel.  If  followed,  wotild  gen- 
erally preserve  the  existing  gross  Inequities 
In  the  selective  service  system  and.  In  many 
cases,  accentuate  them. 


system  of  selecUon  be  established  to  de- 
termine the  order  of  call  for  aU  men  eligible 
and  available  for  the  draft."  (President's 
Message,  p.  4).  Moreover,  the  President  or- 
dered that  a  management  study  be  imder- 
taken  with  a  view  of  Implementing  the 
structural  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion oonoernlng  the  oonsoUdatlon  of  the 
over  4.000  local  boards  Into  300-500  boards 
Also  the  President  followed  the  Commission 
m  stating  that  firm  and  uniform  deferment 
rules  be  adopted  and  followed  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  However,  In  a  key  departure  from 
the  Commlaalon's  recommendations  he  pro- 
posed that  undergraduate  college  deferments 
be  continued.  The  chief  executive  also  ex- 
tended the  lUe  of  the  Commission  for  an 
additional  year.  (President's  Message,  p.  4). 
As  to  time,  the  President  set  Janiiary  1 
1969,  as  the  target  Implementation  date  for 
his  key  proposals.  (President's  Message  p 
9) .  A  few  of  them  would  begin  to  become 
effective  over  the  next  several  months 

It  would  seem  that  the  continuation  of  the 
college  deferment  poUcy  would  stlU  leave 
open  the  major  avenue  for  Inherent  racial 
discrimination  In  a  Selective  Service  System 
As  long  as  whites  In  overwhelming  numbers 
are  those  who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
all  of  the  benefits  and  options  Inevitably 
provided  them  through  such  deferments 
non-dlscrimlnatory  treatment  seems  Impos- 
sible. (As  stated  earlier,  this  position  is 
strongly  supported  by  Oonmilsslon  Chairman 
MarshaU  In  his  recent  Senate  testimony) 
Moreover,  the  setting  of  January  1,  1969  as 
the  target  date  seems  unreallstlcally'far  away 
for  a  problem  that  Is  crying  for  immediate 
solution.  Furthermore,  General  Hershey  has 
Just  tesUfled  before  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's Manpower  Subcommittee  that  the 
proposed  changes  in  a  Selective  Service  Sys- 
t«m  can  be  effected  In  very  short  order 
(Transcript  of  Hearings.  Ibid..  General 
Hershey.  pp.  56,  67.) 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  no  legal  obstacle 
to  the  President  occomplUhlng  most^lf  not 
all — of  the  needed  reforms  within  the  next 
few  months  by  sln^Dle  executive  order 
Furthermore,  In  any  case  In  which  either  an 
executive  order  wovUd  not  suffice  or  In  which 
It  was  felt  necessary  that  Congressional  ap- 
proval be  hod,  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Act  (6  U.S.C.  133z,  et  seq.)  provides  the  effec- 
tive and  appropriate  route  of  the  reorganlza- 
«on  plan  to  accomplUh  the  desired  change 
without  delay.  "«^bo 


THi  president's  message 
The  President,  though  adopting  a  few 
of  the  minor  recommendations  of  the  other 
tribunals,  essentially  accepted  the  key  points 
of  his  Commission,  the  heart  of  which  la 
that  "A  fair  and  impartial  random  (FAIR) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

A)  It  is  recommended  that  a  correct,  con- 
structive, and  voUd  position  could  be  based 
on  the  following  points : 

1)  General  support  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission. 

2)  Particular  support  for  the  position  of 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  abolishing 
aU  student  deferments  (exo^t  for  specialized 
areas  In  science  and  health) . 

3)  Particular  support  for  the  President's 
fair  and  Impartial  random  system  (FAIR) 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

4)  Particular  support  for  consolidation  of 
the  over  4,000  local  boards  Into  300  to  600 
such  boards,  coupled  with  the  primary  au- 
thority being  removed  from  the  local  board 
Itself  and  given  to  the  administrative  clerk 
under  full,  uniform,  and  consistent  national 
directives  as  to  all  procedures  Including 
deferment  policies.  The  board's  authority 
would  be  limited  to  review  of  the  clerk's  ac- 
tion. 

6)  Particular  support  for  the  House  Armed 
Services  Commission  panel's  recommendation 
that  no  further  lowering  of  mental  standards 
take  place. 

6)  Continuous  effort  to  eventually  achieve 
a  volunteer  system  of  mllltaiy  manpower 
procurement. 

7)  Particular  support  for  immediate  Im- 
plementation of  the  neceaeory  changea, 
whether  by  executive  order,  reorganization 
plan,  or  Act  of  Congress. 
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8)  PartlCTilar  suiqptort  for  real  and  sweep- 
ing changes  In  composition  of  local  draft 
boards  bo  as  to  reflect  a  cross  section  of  the 
coQununlty  along  all  relevant  lines,  Includ- 
ing race,  age,  and  absence  of  previous  mili- 
tary service. 

B)  It  Is  furtber  recommended  that  a 
strong  statement  be  Issued  pointing  out  the 
effect  of  the  present  draft  system  upon  the 
most  Intelligent,  well-educated,  and  physi- 
cally fit  of  the  nation's  Negro  youth. 


ment  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  joined  me  In  opposing  this  measure 
last  year.  I  also  cite  it  as  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  when  the 
Congress,  knuckling  under  to  the  wildly 
waved  barmer  of  "national  interest,"  puts 
Its  seal  of  approvskl  on  what  ultimatel) 
turns  into  "local  disaster." 


EFFECTS   OF   THE   UNIFORM   TIME 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fruits 
of  an  unwise  and  overly  restrictive  meas- 
ure passed  last  year,  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966,  have  proven  bitter  for  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
It  was  pointed  out  that  it  might  very 
well  be  theoretically  desirable  to  impose 
stringent  overall  time  standards  on  the 
entire  coimtry,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to 
ignore  and  aggravate  some  dlfBcult  prob- 
lems in  certain  States.  There  are  geo- 
graphical and  economic  factors  bearing 
heavily  aaid  directly  on  the  welfare  and 
convenience  of  citizens  of  different  local- 
ities. Forcing  the  entire  State  to  go  on 
one  certain  time  creates  more  problems 
locally  than  could  possibly  be  compen- 
sated for  by  serving  a  so-called  national 
interest. 

The  1967  Indiana  General  Assembly 
passed  a  law  providing  for  Indiana's 
compliance  with  the  1966  Uniform  Time 
Act,  with  one  exception.  Local  govern- 
mental units  could  set  their  own  time, 
the  Indiana  law  stated,  as  more  con- 
venient to  them  if  they  felt  it  would  be, 
without  being  in  violation  of  the  law. 

A  governmental  unit  may  be  within 
the  political  boundaries  of  one  State,  yet 
be  bound  inextricably  to  the  govern- 
mental unit  of  another.  A  very  good 
example  is  Lake  Coimty,  in  the  far  north- 
western comer  of  Indiana ;  economically, 
socially,  and  in  every  facet  of  day-to-day 
existence  that  affects  the  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  is  tied  to  Chicago.  Lake 
County  time  must  be  Chicago  time  to 
avoid  Impossible  confusion;  this  was  the 
Intent  of  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly's law. 

Gov.  Roger  Branlgln,  of  Indiana,  asked 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  is  charged  with  tuiministration  of 
the  Federal  time  law,  if  enforcement  of 
Federal  law  could  be  deferred,  pending 
resolution  of  the  conflict  between  State 
and  Federal  statute.  The  Department 
refused. 

Social  and  economic  factors  do  not 
respect  State  lines.  The  50  States  of 
the  Union  are  not  always  homogeneoiis 
entities.  What  is  meat  for  one  part 
might  well  be  poison  for  another.  These 
considerations  were  ignored  and  brushed 
aside  when  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  came  before  us.  Indiana  was  right 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  wrong. 
I  cite  my  State's  unfortunate  predica- 


SERVING  OF  FREE  LIQUOR  BY  AIR 
CARRIERS  TO  FIRST-CLASS  PAS- 
SENGERS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fre- 
quent air  traveler,  I  have  become  con- 
cerned over  the  practice  of  most  major 
airlines  of  serving  free  drinks  of  liquor 
to  first-class  passengers.  It  is  offensive 
to  some  travelers  to  have  a  "liquor  bill" 
included  in  their  basic,  first-class  fare, 
and  I  think  a  far  better  approach  would 
be  for  all  classes  of  air  passengers  to  pay 
individually  for  their  drinks,  and  not  to 
expect  to  have  frills  such  as  this  in- 
cluded in  the  basic  fare. 

On  March  7,  the  CAB  met  with  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  jurisdiction  and  cur- 
rent problems  facing  the  Board.  At  that 
time,  I  raised  a  question  concerning  CAB 
treatment  of  air  carriers  serving  free 
liquor  to  first-class  passengers.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed  raised  the  broader 
questions  of  all  in-fUght  entertainment, 
of  competition  in  the  cabin  services  fur- 
nished passengers,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  CAB  should  consider  these 
fringe  benefits  in  regulating  rates. 

I  would  first  like  to  mtike  some  obser- 
vations concerning  the  serving  of  liquor 
on  airlines,  and  then  characterize  some 
of  the  basic  decisions  the  CAB  will  need 
to  make  before  sweeping  revision  of  rate- 
making  can  be  accomplished. 

When  liquor  is  provided  "free,"  I  think 
it  really  means  that  the  cost  of  the 
liquor  is  hidden  in  the  basic  fare,  and 
paid  by  aU  passengers  whether  they  want 
a  drink  or  not.  There  appears  to  be  a 
substantial  question  on  whether  the 
second-class  passenger,  who  pays  $1  for 
each  drink,  is  subsidizing,  through  his 
basic  fare,  the  frills  associated  with  first- 
class  service.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  Is 
a  sound  practice,  and  I  think  the  CAB 
should  play  a  more  effective  role  in  pro- 
viding sound,  reasonable  rate  regulation. 
The  issue  here  represents  a  classic 
public  affairs  problem.  To  polarize  the 
alternatives,  we  could  on  the  one  hand 
have  complete  abstention  from  all  rate 
regulation,  allowing  the  carriers  to  com- 
pete on  both  price  and  service.  History 
has  clearly  told  us  that  this  is  not  a  suc- 
cessful approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  rates  could  be  cut 
to  the  bone,  requiring  passengers  to  pay 
for  any  and  all  frills  not  directly  inci- 
dental to  the  travel.  I  do  not  think  this 
approach  would  be  well  received  by  the 
public,  nor  in  the  public  interest. 

Accordingly.  I  feel  the  best  method 
is  a  balance  between  these  extremes. 


Allowing  some  small  amoimt  of  "fat"  in 
the  fare  of  each  class  of  service  would 
enable  the  airlines  to  compete,  for  ex- 
ample, on  quality  of  meals  and  general 
cabin  comfort.  But  as  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  essential  items — such 
as  liquor  and  movies — I  do  not  feel  the 
public  should  be  forced  to  purchase 
simply  because  they  travel  public  trans- 
portation. 

Presently,  the  question  of  a  charge  for 
liquor  is  not  covered  by  any  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  regulations.  For  some 
time,  carriers  have  been  permitted,  under 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
to  discuss  this  subject  with  the  objective 
of  reaching  an  agreement  on  domestic 
flights.  I  understand  that  seven  carriers 
have  reached  an  agreement  which  limits 
the  amount  of  liquor  they  may  serve  on 
domestic  flights.  They  have  also  agreed 
that  liquor  would  be  sold  individually  in 
all  classes  of  service,  except  first  class. 
The  agreement  also  provides  that  any 
of  the  signers  may  depart  from  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  to  meet  the  practices  of 
nonslgnatory  competitors.  By  Its  terms, 
however,  the  agreement  does  not  be- 
come effective  imtll  aw>roved  by  the 
Board  under  section  412  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act. 

At  this  time,  the  Board  has  not  given 
its  approval.  As  desirable  as  voluntary 
agreements  are  in  many  areas,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  Infallible  in  public  trans- 
portation. In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
the  public  seldom  has  an  effective  voice  in 
such  agreements,  there  is  always  the 
problem  of  the  nonslgner  who  can  disrupt 
the  entire  plan. 

An  alternate  approach  might  be  for 
the  Board  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
liquor  in  the  same  way  it  handled  visual 
in-fiight  entertainment.  On  March  9, 
the  Board  deferred  action  with  respect 
to  a  voluntary  agreement  among  12  air 
carriers  which  would  have  allowed  pas- 
sengers of  all  classes  of  service  to  pur- 
chase visual  In-fiight  entertainment  for 
a  charge  of  $2.  Instead,  the  Board 
tentatively  decided  to  require  all  U.S. 
domestic  carriers  to  provide  In  their 
tariffs  filed  with  the  Board  for  any  visual 
entertainment.  Then,  every  passenger, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so,  could  elect  to  pay  at 
least  $2  for  a  full-length  motion  picture, 
regardless  of  the  class  of  service.  This 
move  by  the  Board  is  still  tentative,  and 
it  will  reach  its  final  decision  after  con- 
sidering the  comments  of  interested  per- 
sons which  will  be  filed  later  this  month. 
This  type  of  approach  removes  the  solu- 
tion from  the  willingness  of  the  carriers 
to  agree,  insures  the  observance  of  the 
policy  by  all  carriers,  and  gives  the 
Board  more  control  over  the  rates  to  be 
charged. 

Since  liquor  service  seems  to  be  in  the 
same  category  as  In-flight  entertain- 
ment, the  same  approach  appears  ap- 
plicable. In  light  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  desire  to  pay  for  none  of  the  frills 
of  air  travel,  I  feel  that  an  individual 
payment  would  be  the  best  method  to 
use  for  liquor.  I  feel  that  few  would  be 
offended  by  this  approach,  and  in  the 
long  nm,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  step 
toward  the  goal  of  good,  low-cost  air 
transportation. 

If  the  Board  decides  to  adopt  this 
approach,  I  hope  that  it  would  first  set 
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out  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  under- 
lying policy  governing  its  ratemaklng. 
By  deleting  certain  items  from  the  basic 
fare,  and  by  requiring  a  more  complete 
disclosure  of  the  expenses  making  up  the 
basic  fare.  I  think  the  ratemakhig  func- 
tion of  the  Board  could  be  simplified  and 
basic  fares  could  be  lowered.  The  issue 
of  voluntary  or  imposed  regulation  is  one 
thing.  But  the  larger  question  is  what 
minimum  of  service  will  be  used  as  a 
standard  for  setting  rates,  and  how 
closely  this  standard  corresponds  with 
the  desires  of  the  traveling  public. 


"MAKE  SURE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
SEAPOWER  IS  NOT  LOST  TO  OUR 
NATION" 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  jj 

There  was  no  objection.      1 1 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Comdr. 
Robert  W.  Collins,  a  retired  commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  who  lives  at  Yazoo 
City  in  my  native  State  of  Mississippi,  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  excellent  articles  by 
Raymond  Moley,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist of  Newsweek  magazine.  These 
two  articles  could  well  be  read  together 
under  the  heading  "Make  Sure  the  Im- 
portance of  Seapower  Is  Not  Lost  to 
Our  Nation"  for  they  are  on  the  all-im- 
portant subject  of  the  Indlspensability 
of  seapower  to  our  national  security. 
The  first  article  captioned  "Mahan's 
Long  Shadow"  has  for  Its  text  the  sem- 
inal book  "The  Influence  of  Seapower 
Upon  History"  by  Capt.  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan.  The  second  entitled  "East  of 
Suez"  relies  upon  the  authority  of  an 
ofScial  Government  publication  pub- 
lished by  the  Navy  Department  and  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  text 
Is  by  Vice  Adm.  John  Sidney  McCain,  Jr., 
whose  recent  promotion  to  admiral  has 
been  announced.  Admiral  McCain  is  a 
leading  authority  on  the  doctrine  of  sea- 
power. 

Commander  Collins  reminds  me  two 
very  Important  footnotes  must  be  added 
to  these  articles  by  Mr.  Moley  and  he 
assures  me  that  Mr.  Moley  concurs  In 
the  statement  that  they  are  necessary. 
The  footnote  need  to  "Mahan's  Long 
Shadow"  is  the  advice  that  Little,  Brown, 
and  Co.,  published  Captain  Mahan's 
great  work  in  1890  and  it  is  still  In  prtnt 
and  available.  Hill  and  Wang,  of  New 
York,  have  a  paperback  edition  available 
and  a  permabound  edition  is  also  avail- 
able from  Hertzberg-New  Method,  Inc., 
of  Jacksonville,  111.  The  footnote  neces- 
sary to  "East  of  Suez"  is  simply  this,  that 
the  publication  "The  New  Four  Ocean 
Challenge"  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Mr.  Mo- 
ley's  excellent  articles  follow: 
Mahan's  Lono  Shadow 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Critics  of  President  Johnson  are  now  at- 
tacking the  mulUpUclty  of  his  reasons  for 
pursuing  and  stepping  up  the  war  in  Viet- 


nam. It  must  be  admitted  that  there  Is  some 
confusion,  perhaps  contradiction,  among  his 
stated  war  alms.  But  there  Is  a  single  valid 
reason  why  we  must  not  permit  the  Ck>m- 
munlsts  to  dominate  the  peninsula  on  which 
South  Vietnam  Is  the  key  to  control.  If  I 
may  anticipate  my  argument,  that  reason  Is 
geographical. 

One  response  to  the  President's  critics  Is 
that  In  every  war  there  are  stated  reasons, 
and  behind  these  Is  a  real  reason.  In  the 
past  68  years  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated In  five  wars.  In  every  case  Preeldents 
have  been  as  diffuse  as  LBJ  in  their  Justifi- 
cations for  our  sacrlflce.  Among  these  Jus- 
tifications there  has  been  plenty  of  lofty 
Idealism.  In  this  case.  It  Is  to  satisfy  the 
compassionate  at  home  and  the  empty  bellies 
In  Asia.  As  Mary  Popplns  said:  "A  spoonful 
of  sugar  makes  the  medicine  go  down." 

To  explain  what  I  mean,  a  bit  of  history 
is  necessary.  In  1898  a  reluctant  President 
McKlnley  at  last  assented  to  war  with  Spain 
for  the  sake  of  "humanity"  and  to  pursue 
American  "Interests."  But  the  war  party, 
then  headed  by  Assistant  Navy  Secretary 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Senator  Lodge  and  oth- 
ers, had  a  very  definite  "Interest"  In  mind. 

STaUOGI.X    FOB    8KA    povns 

TR  had  thoroughly  absorbed  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan's  great  seminal  book  "The  Influence 
of  Sea  Power  Upon  History."  He  was.  In  fact, 
closely  In  touch  with  the  then  Captain  Ma- 
han. It  was  clear  that  Spain  must  be  routed 
out  of  Cuba,  the  gateway  to  the  contem- 
plated Isthmian  canal  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  major  sea  passages  of  the  world. 

Mahan  was  signally  honored  In  Britain, 
where  statesmen  had  understood  sea  power 
ever  since  Nelson.  He  had  an  avid  student 
In  the  Kaiser  who,  It  was  said,  kept  the 
Mahan  book  at  his  bedside  and  had  com- 
manded that  It  be  read  by  all  his  naval  of- 
ficers. He  was  planning  to  break  Germany 
out  of  Its  landlocked  captivity  and  to  expand 
as  far  as  the  Western  Pacific.  Germany  had 
been  picking  up  Islands  there  and  planned  to 
evict  Spain  from  the  Philippines. 

TR  knew  this  and,  while  American  eyes 
were  on  Cuba,  he  maneuvered  to  have  a  com- 
modore named  Dewey,  who  shared  his  views, 
take  command  or  our  AslaUc  fleet.  Thus, 
within  three  months  the  United  States 
emerged  as  a  world  power. 

Behind  all  the  factors  that  precipitated 
World  War  I  was  the  Kaiser's  ambition  to 
challenge  the  British  on  the  sea.  An  im- 
mense fleet  was  building  and  was  based  at 
Kiel.  But  fate  had  It  that  Germany  became 
Involved  In  a  land  war  before  the  fleet  was 
ready.  Jutland  was  a  battle  nobody  won, 
but  after  that  the  British  Fleet  "In  being" 
kept  the  German  Fleet  Inactive.  When  peace 
came,  Britain  made  sure  that  the  German 
Fleet  was  destroyed. 

VIETNAM'S  vrrAL  POsmoN 
The  Naval  Conference  of  1822  put  the 
U.S.  at  a  parity  with  Britain,  with  Japan 
third.  As  far  back  as  1933,  FDR,  also  a  stu- 
dent of  sea  power,  considered  Japan  a  poten- 
tial enemy.  For  the  Japanese  had  studied 
Mahan,  too.  American  capacity  to  build  a 
two-ocean  Navy  and  the  genius  of  MacArthur 
and  Nimltz  to  use  sea,  air  and  land  power 
eliminated  Japan  as  a  naval  power.  And 
the  liquidation  of  the  BrlUah  colonial  em- 
pire and  the  deterioration  of  Its  fleet  left  the 
responsibility  with  the  U.S.  to  dominate  the 
oceans  on  which  passes  08  per  cent  of  the 
world's  overseas  trade. 

A  great  life  line  of  the  free  world  runs 
from  the  Aleutians  to  Japan,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  through  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  various  countries 
on  Its  shores. 

The  Importance  of  South  Korea  to  us  waa 
Its  position  on  a  peninsula.  Oommimlst 
domination  would  threaten  Japan  and  every- 
thing south.    We  fought  to  keep  It  safe  for 


the  life  line,  not  Just  to  have  a  small  non- 
Ccanmunlst  nation. 

South  Vietnam  has  a  similar  strategic 
value.  Its  domination  by  Conununlsm  would 
sever  the  free  connecUon  between  two  oceans 
at  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Thus  to  keep 
South  Vietnam's  membership  In  the  free 
world  Is  vital  not  only  to  the  nations  that 
depend  upon  our  protection  but  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  dominant  sea  power. 

East  or  Sttb 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

We  Americans,  with  few  exceptlona,  have 
scarcely  thought  of  the  Indian  Ocean  since 
we  studied  geography  In  our  school  days 
But  now  It  might  be  well  for  all  of  us  to 
examine  a  map  of  that  great  expanse,  to 
coimt  the  87  nations  that  It  touches  and 
especially  note  the  two  channels  that  con- 
nect It  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Suez 
and  the  Red  Sea  at  the  west  and  the  Strait 
of  Malacca  at  the  east.  And  whUe  the  map 
Is  before  ms,  observe  that  Southeast  Asia  Is 
a  peninsula  at  the  tip  of  which  Is  South 
Vietnam.  That  reveals  more  about  the  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  must  make  sure 
that  Communism  cannot  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy that  strategic  point  than  all  the  Senate 
hearings  and  debate  and  most  of  what  the 
President  has  said. 

For  the  grim  truth  that  leaps  forth  from 
that  map  is  that  Commimlst  domination  of 
the  tip  of  that  peninsula,  with  land-baaed 
air  power  and  havens  for  submarines,  could 
assure  control  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 
That,  In  war  or  cold  war,  would  frustrate 
access  not  only  to  Australia  and  India  but 
to  most  of  the  coimtrtes  washed  by  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

THK  BamsH  wtthokawal 
An  official  government  publication  is  en- 
titled "The  New  Four  Ocean  Challenge."  It 
makes  the  valid  point  that  our  maritime 
responsibility  must  now  encompass  not  only 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  but  the  Arctic  and 
the  Afro- Asian  oceans.  The  nuclear-powered 
submarine  and  the  Polaris  missile  have  un- 
locked the  Arctic  to  naval  power.  The  Afro- 
Asian  expanse  has  been  consigned  to  our 
concern  by  the  liquidation  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  decline  of  British  sea  power. 
The  British  Government  has  recently  an- 
nounced its  plan  to  Uquldate  Its  great  base 
at  Aden  and  to  substitute  land-based  planes 
for  aircraft  carriers.  This  leaves  a  power 
vacuiim  In  the  vast  expanse  east  of  Suez 
which  the  British  expect  us  to  fill.  And  we 
must  accept  that  burden  or  Communism 
from  China  and  the  growing  sea  power  of 
Soviet  Russia  wUl.  The  Indian  Ocean  can- 
not be  dominated  alone  by  the  land-based 
aircraft  of  the  British. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  is  a  relative  term.  It 
must  be  maintained  by  the  nation  that  has 
the  military  power  to  assure  It.  We  can  be 
sure  that  the  countries  that  border  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  would  not  be  secure  If  they 
looked  out  upon  waters  dominated  by  Com- 
munist power. 

But  at  this  time  we  have  no  fleet  to  patrol 
that  area  of  sea  water.  Our  force  there  Is 
only  two  destroyers  and  one  seaplane  tender. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  must  depend 
upon  mobility  In  shifting  parts  of  our  fleet 
through  the  Strait  of  Malacca  from  the  Pa- 
clflc.  With  access  closed,  that  coxild  not  be 
assured.  That  access  is  now  as  Important 
to  us  and  the  free  world  as  are  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

SOVIET   SEA   POWEK 

For  Soviet  Russia  Is  rapidly  building  Its 
naval  power.  It  la  now  second  only  to  us 
on  the  sea.  It  has  more  than  400  sub- 
marines, 25  of  which  are  nuclear-powered 
and  equipped  with  mlssUes,  as  well  as  many 
other  modem  warships.  It  already  has  that 
other  component  of  sea  power,  a  vast  mer- 
chant fleet. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Soviet's  cold  wet 
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war  consists  In  squeezing  the  spots  of  Inter- 
ocean  passage.  The  Cuban  episode  of  1962 
should  be  fresh  In  our  minds.  There  is  the 
patt«m  of  Communist  nourishment  of  dis- 
order and  movement  of  military  power  Into 
the  proximity  of  the  narrow  sea  passages,  as 
at  Panama  and  Suez.  There  are  Soviet  at- 
tempts now  to  establish  a  base  In  North 
Africa  to  dominate  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Soviet  support  of  North  Vietnam  Is  part 
of  the  same  strategy. 

With  maritime  mobility  we  may  not  ne«d 
permanent  bases  in  Vietnam.  Ambassador 
Ooldberg  has  assiired  the  VH.  that  bases 
there  are  not  a  part  of  our  plan. 

All  this  may  be  alarming  to  Americans 
still  possessed  by  a  landlocked  mentality,  to 
quasl-statesmen  like  Pulbrlght  and  Morse 
who  believe  a  negotiating  table  to  be  the 
end-all  of  trouble.  Or  to  the  cunning  cal- 
culations of  Robert  Kennedy,  who  Is  willing 
to  make  political  capital  of  the  Ignorance  of 
the  President's  critics.  Those  misguided 
people  who  parade  with  the  slogan  "get  out 
of  Vietnam"  would  roll  back  70  years  of 
American  history. 


TURMOIL  IN  NEW  AFRICAN 
NATIONS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PiNDnnr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extnmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
abortive  coup  attempted  just  2  days 
ago  in  Ghana  is  in  itself  of  no  great  sig- 
nificance. When  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  events  In  western  and  northern 
Africa,  it  is  one  more  example  of  the  in- 
ability of  these  newly  independent  na- 
tions to  develop  a  continuity  in  their  gov- 
ernments. 

Civilian  nile  is  often  corrupt  and  in- 
adequate, discontent  foments,  and  there 
is  no  secondary  political  group  to  pro- 
vide alternative  leadership.  With  the 
low  degree  of  professionalism  in  these 
countries,  the  military  is  often  the  only 
elite  capable  of  significant  action.  Sit- 
uations, therefore,  peak  to  crises,  and 
there  is  a  revolution.  Since  it  is  gen- 
erally of  short  duration  and  is  often  pro- 
mulgated by  the  military,  there  Is  more 
acciuately  the  all  too  familiar  "military 
coup." 

Military  leaders  are  ill  suited  to  run  a 
government  on  a  long-term  basis.  Their 
mandate  is  the  arsenal  of  arms  at  their 
command.  Consequently,  they  are  not 
aware  of  the  need  for  respect  and  ad- 
herence to  a  popularly  drafted  constitu- 
tion. Not  schooled  in  the  discipline  of 
economics,  they  are  rarely  sufficiently 
competent  to  Institute  the  basic  eco- 
nomic reforms  which  are  necessary  to 
help  eradicate  the  root  causes  of  insta- 
bility. 

Many  military  Juntas  perceive  their 
limitation  and  promise  swift  return  to 
civilian  rule.  After  the  immediate  prob- 
lems which  brought  them  to  power  are 
solved,  many  do  keep  this  promise  and 
turn  their  power  over  to  a  civUian  ad- 
ministration. Nevertheless,  fundamen- 
tal conditions  remain  the  same  and 
events  inevitably  turn  another  full  circle. 

A  very  perceptive  article,  by  Laurence 
Meredith,  appearing  in  the  Quincy  Her- 


ald-Whig of  April  17,  documents  this 
tragic  pattern  of  succession.    I  submit 
this  article  for  the  Record: 
Pattekk    Same    E^vEXTWHXRE — Ten    Atrican 

OOVERNMENTS  HAVE  FALLEN  TO  ABMT  IN   18 

Months 

(By  Laurence  Meredith) 

London,  April  16. — In  the  past  18  months 
10  of  the  38  Independent  governments  of 
Africa  have  been  overthrown  by  military 
coups.  It  Is  a  distressing  pattern  In  the 
emerging  continent. 

The  latest  military  take-over  occurred  In 
Sierra  Leone  at  the  end  of  March. 

No  Independent  African  coimtry  has 
changed  Its  government  by  the  democratic 
use  of  the  ballot  box,  the  reason  usuaUy 
being  that  a  competent  alternative  to  the 
government  In  power  does  not  exist  as  It 
does  In  most  E^uropean  and  Western  coun- 
tries. 

The  army  alone  has  an  alternative  ap- 
paratus of  power  and  an  educated  elite. 
And  In  a  crisis  the  disciplined  organization 
of  the  army  is  often  what  Is  needed  and  wel- 
comed by  the  people. 

The  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  poli- 
ticians have  varied  widely  in  the  following 
10  cases,  but  in  every  one  the  coups  have 
been  engineered  by  young  o£Scers. 

1.  Algeria,  Col.  Houarl  Boumedlenne,  chief 
of  the  Algerian  armed  forces,  ousted  and 
Imprisoned  President  Mohammed  Ben  Bella 
on  June  19,  1965,  and  became  prime  minister. 

3.  Congo  (Klnshaha).  MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph 
Mobutu  deposed  President  Joseph  Kasavubu 
on  Nov.  26.  1966,  and  Installed  himself  as 
head  of  state. 

3.  Dahomey.  Failure  by  the  poUtlcans  to 
agree  on  the  form  of  a  coalition  goverrunent 
led  Gen.  Chrlstophe  Soglo  to  take  over  the 
reins  of  government  on  December  22,  1965. 

4.  Central  African  Republic.  Col.  Jean 
Bedel  Bokassa  led  a  group  of  army  officers 
on  Jan.  1,  1966.  which  drove  President  David 
Dacko  from  power. 

5.  Upper  Volta.  Lieut.  Col.  Sangoule 
Lamlzana  deposed  President  Maurice 
Yameogo  on  Jan.  4,  1966,  and  established  a 
military  government. 

6.  Nigeria.  Junior  army  officers  threw  out 
the  political  leaders  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments  on  Jan.  IS  and  Installed  Maj. 
Oen.  Agulyl  Ironsl,  the  army  commander,  as 
head  of  a  national  liberation  councU.  When 
Gen.  Ironsl  failed  to  balance  the  tribal  and 
regional  differences  he  was  kidnapped  and 
killed  and  Lieut.  Col.  Yakubu  Oowon  In- 
stalled In  his  place. 

7.  Ghana.  On  Feb.  24,  1966,  during  the 
absence  of  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  on  a 
visit  to  Chinese  President  Mao  Tse-tung  In 
Peking,  a  group  of  army  officers  led  by  Col. 
E.  K.  Kotoka  seized  power.  Kotoka  and  the 
young  officers  supporting  him  brought  In  Lt. 
Gen.  J.  A.  Ankrah,  whom  Nkrumah  had 
ousted  as  chief  of  staff,  to  head  the  national 
liberation  council. 

8.  Burjdl.  Prime  Minister  Michel  Micom- 
bero,  with  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  army 
officers,  overthrew  King  Ntare  V.  and  assumed 
full  powers  as  head  of  state  and  government 
on  Nov.  29,  1966. 

9.  Togo.  Col.  Etienne  Eyadema  overthrew 
on  Jan.  13,  1967,  the  civilian  government  of 
President  Nicolas  Grunltzky,  which  had  been 
set  up  after  the  former  military  coup  of 
1963. 

10.  On  March  28  a  group  of  young  majors 
In  Sierra  Leone's  battallon-slzed  army  staged 
a  coup,  set  up  a  national  reformation  council 
and  called  Lt.  Col.  Andrew  Juxon-Smith  back 
from  attending  course  at  Britain's  staff  col- 
lege at  Comberley  to  head  the  military  gov- 
ernment. Governor  General  Sir  Henry  Llght- 
foot-Boston,  Queen  Elizabeth's  representative 
In  Sierra  Leone,  was  dismissed  from  office, 
the  army  commander  Brigadier  David  Lan- 
sana  was  Imprisoned  together  with  the  two 
political  leaders — former  Prime  Minister  Sir 


Albert  Margal  and  the  newly  sworn-ln  Pre- 
mier Slaka  Stevens. 

In  those  countries  where  civilian  govern- 
ment is  still  In  power  the  one-party  state  is 
the  norm.  This  has  evolved  as  a  working  so- 
lution to  the  disruptive  tendencies  of  tribal 
communal  or  linguistic  rivalries  which  are  a 
feature  of  African  society. 

In  all  cases  the  military  takeovers  have 
resulted  In  Improved  efficiency  of  govern- 
ment. The  trained  civil  servants — and  in  a 
number  of  the  countries  they  are  of  out- 
standing merit — usually  welcomed  the  sol- 
diers after  having  suffered  under  Inept  or 
corrupt  ministers. 

The  basic  trouble  In  most  of  these  coun- 
tries was  the  absence  of  a  long-term  eco- 
nomic plan. 

But  long-term  economic  planning  Is  out- 
side the  range  of  army  governments  who  are 
usually  only  trained  to  meet  Immediate  prob- 
lems. With  a  continuing  competent  civil 
service  a  military  government  can  maintain 
a  satisfactory  administration.  Unless,  how- 
ever, this  is  based  on  a  flourishing  and  ex- 
panding economy  it  becomes  Increasingly  an 
authoritarian  regime  as  dissatisfaction  grows. 

All  the  military  leaders  have  promised  the 
people  they  will  hand  back  power  to  civilians 
the  moment  the  national  house  Is  In  order. 
Mobutu  In  the  Congo  and  Soglo  In  Dahomey 
both  handed  back  power  to  civilians  after 
earlier  coups.  But  the  continued  failure  of 
the  politicians  to  run  the  countries  efficiently 
compelled  both  men  to  take  over  again,  the; 
said. 


PROTECTION  PROM  COASTAL 
DISASTERS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ships 
from  all  comers  of  the  globe  are  doing 
business  in  the  busy  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  Cleveland  area,  a 
portion  of  which  I  represent.  Is  a  thriv- 
ing port  which  counts  its  commercial 
marine  activity  as  a  major  source  of 
income. 

The  recent  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  off 
the  coast  of  EIngland  dramatized  for 
many  of  us  In  Cleveland  the  need  to 
enact  legislation  enabling  this  country  to 
meet  such  a  situation  without  the  con- 
fusion Euid  lack  of  authority  which 
proved  so  costly  to  the  British.  Much 
of  the  havoc  wreaked  on  the  English 
coastline,  some  of  which  may  be  irre- 
mediable, was  because  no  one  in  Britain 
knew  who  was  In  authority  to  act.  We 
in  the  United  States  are  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament:  should  a  tanker  in 
our  waters  meet  some  mishap,  with  re- 
sultant pollution  from  escaping  oil,  we 
have  no  laws  on  the  book  giving  Govern- 
ment agencies  authority  to  take  quicic 
and  effective  action. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  a  bill 
similar  to  a  measure  introduced  earlier 
this  month  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keith), 
but  amended  to  include  U.S.  lakes,  rivers, 
and  Inland  waterways  as  well  as  our 
ocean  coastlines.  A  tragedy  in  Lake 
Erie  similar  to  the  Torrey  Canyon  dis- 
aster could  prove  ruinous  to  Cleveland. 

In  the  Interest  of  all  our  Nation's  ports, 
whether  ocean  or  inland,  I  urge  the 
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Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee to  take  prompt  action  on  this 
legislation. 

A  TOURIST  FROM  THE  KGB 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  1965,  before  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Mr.  Edgar  Hoover, 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
stated: 

A  growing  problem  Is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviet  Intelligence  services  are  dispatch- 
ing undercover  spies  Into  the  United  States. 
These  Individuals  have  no  ostensible  con- 
nection with  either  the  official  Soviet  estab- 
lishments or  personnel  In  this  country  nor 
do  they  make  any  overt  contacts  with  their 
foreign  espionage  headquarters.  They  are 
well-trained,  professional  Intelligence  officers 
and  usually  bear  assumed  Identities  and  are 
supplied  with  expertly  fabricated  documents 
and  unlimited  funds.  They  enter  the 
United  States  without  difficulty  to  become 
assimilated  into  out  population  and,  unless 
uncovered,  eventually  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  extensive  clandestine  espionage  network. 
Their  detection  among  the  more  than  190 
million  people  In  this  country  Is  a  counter- 
intelligence problem  of  great  magnitude. 

On  Monday,  AprU  17,  1967,  the  New 
York  Dally  News  carried  an  article  l^ 
William  Rice  concerning  the  Soviet 
Union's  No.  2  man  in  the  dreaded  KGB, 
the  espionage  and  Intelligence  imlt. 
Despite  Mr.  Hoover's  warnings  and  pub- 
licizing of  the  fact,  the  Soviets  get  more 
brazen  every  day.  Perhaps  those  who 
voted  for  the  Consular  Treaty  can  look 
into  practice  which  Mr.  Hoover  describes 
as  "a  counterintelligence  problem  of 
great  magnitude." 

I  Insert  at  this  point.  "Shh:  Two  Spies 

Here    Have    Fellow    Travelers — Feds!" 

from  the  Dally  News  of  April  17,  1967: 

Shh  :  Two  Spies  Here  Have  Fellow 

Travelers — Feds 

(By  William  Rice) 

Oen.  VasiUy  V.  Mozschechkov  Is  a  pretty 
smart  Red  apple.  No.  2  man  in  Russia's 
dread  KGB — the  Soviet  Union's  super-spy 
military  intelligence  unit— he  la  a  master  of 
the  art  of  Infiltration,  of  disguises,  of  travel- 
ing under  secret  cover. 

And  now.  through  the  use  of  these  arts, 
he  is  an  expert  on  tourist  Washington,  in- 
cluding the  cherry  blossoms. 

On  March  27,  Mozshechkov  slipped  Into 
New  York  with  fellow  KGBer  Gen.  NlkoUa 
Vinogradov  cloaked  under  a  diplomatic  pass- 
port made  out  In  the  alias  of  Vasllly  V.  Kur- 

netsov.     Fellow  travelers — tourists,  that  Is 

were  hoodwinked. 

RUSSIANS    HOME    AWAY    FROM    HOME 

Flushed  with  success,  Mozle  made  his  way 
to  an  apartment  house  on  E.  67th  St.,  owned 
by  the  Russians  and  the  home-away-from- 
home  for  consular  and  United  Nations  Rus- 
sian attaches. 

And  the  only  persons  to  know  of  the  pene- 
tration of  the  U.S.  defenses  was,  without 
Mozle'B  knowledge,  the  feds. 

Playing  Mozle's  game,  American  agents  be- 
gan tralUng  the  No.  2  KGBer  and  his  travel- 
ing companion  on  his  arrival  and,  to  date, 
have  been  sticking  to  him  like  glue. 


Secure  in  his  knowledge  that  his  cover  was 
successful,  Mozie  spent  two  days  in  New 
York,  then  toddled  off  to  Washington  where, 
in  his  spare  time  from  spying  and  whatever 
other  official  duties  he  had,  he  did  the  town. 

Uke  any  other  tourist,  he  gaped  at  the 
capital's  shnnes  of  self-government  and  took 
time  to  take  In  the  cherry  blossom  festival. 

And  everywhere  the  Red  went,  the  feds 
were  sure  to  follow.  In  fact.  It  was  doubt- 
ful he  could  have  got  himself  arrested  if  he 
had  wanted  to. 

On  April  11.  his  mind  buzzing  with  capi- 
talistic wonders.  Mozle  sneaked  back  Into 
New  York  City  and  again  took  up  residence 
here. 

DANGER    FROM    TOWAWAT    rORCES 

And  In  New  York  he  and  friend  remain, 
cloaked  under  aliases,  diplomatic  papers  and 
the  protection  of  the  U.  S.  government.  The 
only  danger  he  faces  is  from  Mayor  Lindsay's 
towaway  forces,  who  know  nothing  about  the 
spying  bit — they  Just  take  cars  away  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  creed,  or  the  flne  art  of 
espionage. 

What  of  Mozle's  future?  Until  he  reads 
this  he  win  not  realize  his  cover  Is  blown. 
Nor  will  his  boss,  KGB  head  Aleksandr  Sa- 
harovsky  know  until  then  that  a  Russian 
defector  had  fingered  Mozle  to  the  U.S. 

Saharovsky  Is  svue  to  have  something  to 
say.  Like  capitalistic  car  rental  agencies, 
he's  never  satisfied  with  coming  off  second 
best. 


ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kuykendall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  Joined  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Congressman  William 
Cramer,  In  trying  to  do  something  to  put 
an  end  to  the  activities  of  those  who  are 
tearing  our  country  apart  by  Inciting 
riots,  lawlessness,  bloodshed,  and  de- 
struction. I  am  Introducing  a  com- 
panion bin  to  Mr.  Cramer's  bill  which 
will  make  it  unlawful  to  travel  from 
State  to  State  or  to  use  Interstate  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  violence 
and  riots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  useless  for  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Congress  to  deplore  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate  in  this  country  while  at 
the  same  time  agitators  are  free  to  go 
from  place  to  place  calling  for  violence 
and  even  murder.  Only  last  week  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  was  the  scene  of  violence 
after  Stokely  Carmichael  visited  there 
with  his  cry  of  "kill  the  white  man,"  and 
"burn,  baby,  bum."  Only  a  few  days 
before  in  Mississippi  this  same  agitator 
received  a  screaming  owtlon  when  he 
shouted:  , 

To  hell  with  the  laws  of  th«|United  States. 


Last  Saturday  he  was  Rie  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  leading  speakers  of  the 
anti-American  rally  In  New  York  where 
the  American  flag  was  burned  and  where 
the  President  and  other  Government  of- 
ficials were  ridiculed  and  Insulted. 

How  long  can  this  Nation  tolerate  such 
activities  without  causing  the  total  de- 
struction of  America?  History  gives  us 
the  answer.  No  nation  which  has  con- 
doned outright  subversion  and  treason 
has  survived. 


It  is  time  we  looked  for  the  real  mo- 
tives of  those  who  are  Inciting  riots  and 
threatening  violence  In  all  our  major 
cities  In  the  coming  months.  I  say  these 
people  are  not  concerned  with  the  civil 
rights  of  minorities  because  the  violence 
they  create  hurts  most  those  they  pro- 
fess to  want  to  help.  I  say  these  authors 
of  destruction  are  the  enemies  of  all 
Americans  and  their  activities  must  be 
halted. 

This  bill— which  will  put  them  In  pris- 
on for  5  years  and  fine  them  up  to  $10,- 
000 — Is  the  one  way  to  do  it. 


AIR  SAFETY— USE  OF  SURPLUS  AIR 
FORCE  BASES  AS  AIRLINE  TRAIN- 
ING FIELDS  SUGGESTED  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN BROTZMAN 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brot2iman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  held  closed  hear- 
ings on  air  safety.  Chairman  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  upon  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings, Issued  a  statement  on  April  13, 1967, 
In  which  he  said  he  "is  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  safety  efforts  In  the  aviation  In- 
dustry." 

Let  me  quote  further  from  the  state- 
ment: 

Placing  particular  emphasis  on  training 
flights,  Representative  Staggers  said  that  he 
foimd  It  Incomprehensible  that  airlines  rou- 
tinely practice  flights  with  slmvUated  emer- 
gencies In  and  around  densely  populated 
areas.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  only  sub- 
stantial Justification  for  this  practice  both 
from  the  government  witnesses  and  indvistry 
witnesses  has  been  on  economic  grounds. 
"This,"  said  Mr.  Staggers,  "makes  no  sense  at 
all.  Just  to  save  a  few  dollars." 

On  April  7,  before  the  hearings  on  air 
safety  were  initiated  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I 
suggested  the  conversion  of  several  sur- 
plus Air  Force  bases  into  airline  flight 
training  fields.  Such  a  field  could  be 
utilized  primarily  for  training  exercises 
in  which  emergency  situations  could  be 
created. 

Existence  of  such  training  fields  and 
regulations  requiring  their  use  would 
have  averted  much  of  the  loss  of  life  in 
the  March  30  crash  in  New  Orleans. 

There  is  a  small  but  definable  possibil- 
ity that  any  takeoff  or  landing  will  result 
in  an  emergency  crash.  But  when  emer- 
gency situations  are  created  aboard  the 
aircraft  for  training  purposes,  the  prob- 
ability of  a  mishap  on  that  flight  goes 
up. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  look  into  the  feasibility  of  acquir- 
ing surplus  air  bases  in  low-density 
population  areas  and  converting  them 
for  takeoff  and  landing  training. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  facilities,  if 
properly  located  and  equipped,  could 
present  every  weather  and  runway  con- 
dition needed.  Such  FAA  fields  need  not 
handle  all  of  the  training  flights.    The 
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main  concern  would  be  those  flights  In 
which  takeoff  and  landing  abnormalities 
are  simulated. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  new  idea. 
Air  Force  bases  have  been  used  for  air- 
line training  purposes  occasionally  in 
the  past. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  definite  pol- 
icy and  improvement  of  appropriate 
bases  to  make  the  training  programs  as 
effective  as  possible. 

Through  my  inquiries  into  this  pos- 
sibility, I  have  discovered  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  currently 
Is  attempting  to  dispose  of  surplus  Air 
Force  bases  in  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Washington  State,  Texas,  and  Nebraska. 

These  bases,  plus  facilities  which  may 
be  surplused  by  the  Air  Force  in  the  fu- 
ture, should  enable  proper  distribution  of 
training  fields  from  geographical,  cli- 
matic and  population  viewpoints. 

It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  sophisticated  ground  training  cen- 
ters for  simulation  of  flight  emergencies 
could  be  utilized  in  a  training  program 
which  would  not  require  any  actual 
flight. 

While  the  trend  to  more  and  more 
ground  simulation  is  a  good  one  and 
should  be  encouraged,  it  is  unlikely  that 
training  for  takeoff  and  landing  emer- 
gencies ever  can  be  done  entirely  on  the 
ground.  With  population  and  Industry 
growing  rapidly  aroimd  airports,  and 
with  the  volume  of  air  trafiQc  in  some  air- 
ports already  too  heavy  to  allow  training 
operations,  the  need  for  such  fields  can 
be  expected  to  grow  steadily. 

Representative  Staggers  called  for  im- 
mediate action  "both  on  the  part  of  the 
airlines  and  the  part  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  to  sissure  that 
training  fiights  in  which  emergency  con- 
ditions are  created  be  conducted  in  iso- 
lated areas  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  pos- 
sible." Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  in  concurrence  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  JOHN  MAYHEW, 
FIRST  KANSAS  WOMAN  STATE 
SENATOR 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
linanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SHRrvER]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  deep  personal  regret  that  I  learned 
recently  of  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Patricia 
Solander  Mayhew  in  Wichita,  Kans. 
Mrs.  Mayhew  was  an  active  and  distin- 
guished community  leader.  She  had 
earned  the  distinction  of  serving  as  the 
first  woman  senator  in  the  Kansas  State 
Senate  from  1928  to  1932.  She  was 
known  and  respected  throughout  Kansas, 
the  Midwest,  and  the  Nation, 

I  was  proud  to  have  known  her  and  re- 
garded her  as  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
friend.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
served  In  the  Kansas  Legislature  with  her 
husband,  John  Mayhew. 

Mrs.  Mayhew  loved  Kansas  and 
through  her  varied  activities  she  worked 


to  benefit  the  State  smd  its  citizens.  She 
inspired  others  through  her  participa- 
tion in  these  works  which  ranged  from 
writing  and  government  to  religion  and 
women's  club  activity.  She  will  be  missed 
by  all  of  us  in  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Yawter  Rankin,  of  Wichita, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Mayhew  and  a 
Journalist  and  member  of  the  Kansas 
Authors  Club,  wrote  a  eulogy  to  Patricia 
Solander  Mayhew  which  characterizes 
the  life  and  contributions  of  this  out- 
standing Kansan  with  dignity.     Under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  excerpts  of  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin's eulogy  written  on  March  28,  1967 : 
Mis.  Patricia  Solander  Mathsw 
(By  Ruth  Yawter  Rankin) 
"Beauty  la  truth,  truth  beauty — that  Is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

These  lines  from  John  Keats  remind  ua 
that  beauty  and  truth  still  are  symbols  of 
Patricia  Solander  Mayhew.  These  lines  ex- 
press her  devotion  to  art,  beauty,  family  and 
friends. 

Mrs.  Mayhew  expressed  beauty  In  her  love 
for  art,  skill  In  taking  pictures,  collecting  un- 
usual rocks,  writing  for  radio,  and  speech 
making.  After  serving  as  the  first  woman 
senator  In  Kansas  with  the  then  Senator 
Payne  H.  Ratner.  she  represented  the  bril- 
liant Governor  Ratner's  Highway  Safety  De- 
partment and  made  speeches  on  that  sub- 
ject to  college  and  civic  groups. 

To  quote  The  Topeka  State  Journal:  "She 
(Mrs.  Mayhew)  served  In  the  State  Senate 
two  sessions  with  fine  common  sense,  grace- 
ful poise,  and  capable  abilities.  She  remem- 
bered her  home  community,  preached  Kan- 
sas, iislng  soprano  tones,  kept  faith  that  most 
men  were  honest,  and  left  a  record  that  was 
above  reproach." 

Beautiful,  too,  was  Mrs.  Mayhew's  flair 
for  friends,  both  tall  and  small.  Educated 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Warrensburg 
State  Normal,  and  Homer  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  she  was  an  out- 
standing teacher  and  principal,  especially  In 
Osawatomle.  She  loved  children,  and  the 
children  loved  her  back. 

Hers  was  a  blithe  spirit,  generous,  tactful, 
eternally  young.  She  was  ever  one  to  step 
Into  help:  for  Instance,  at  the  Kansas 
Authors  Club  state  convention  here  In  Wich- 
ita last  October.  She  was  also  inimitable  In 
communicating  with  people. 

After  the  passing  in  1937  of  her  first  hus- 
band, T.  T.  Solander,  whom  she  had  mar- 
ried In  1922,  she  was  very  busy  with  civic 
and  governmental  affairs  In  Topeka  .  .  .  Here 
in  Wichita  she  lived  for  eight  years  with  her 
second  husband,  John  H.  Mayhew,  whom 
she  had  married  In  1948,  In  Dodge  City. 
Mr.  Mayhew  was  also  a  legislator. 

Patricia  Solander  Mayhew's  love  of  chil- 
dren again  was  reciprocal,  between  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  Mr.  Mayhew. 
They  are  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Oreer, 
Evergreen,  Colo.;  his  sons,  Tom,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.;  Thurman,  Wichita;  and  Deloe,  Trous- 
dale, Kan. 

Other  survivors  are  two  brothers,  Denton 
Nichols,  Kanaas  City,  and  L.  NeU  Nichols, 
Salisbury,  Mo.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Dorthy 
McAdow,  Champaign,  m. 

Mrs.  Mayhew's  fame  and  outlook  were  na- 
tional and  international.  "Who's  Who  In 
United  States  Politics"  devotes  half  a  col- 
umn to  her  interests.  .  .  . 

Religion  deeply  Interested  Mrs.  Mayhew. 
She  early  had  Joined  the  Baptist  Chtircb, 
but  was  interested  In  all  churches,  espe- 
cially the  Methodist  Church  and  Unity.  She 
studied  especially  religion,  physical  science 
and  metaphysics. 

"She  discussed  present  day  problems  and 
made  comparisons.  Her  remarks  were  In- 
structive, entertaining  and  brilliant  as  she 


found  some  things  to  praise,  and  to  laugh 
about,  and  some  to  condemn.  On  the  whole 
she  found  life  worth  living,  especially  if  It  Is 
life  to  service  with  a  due  regard  for  the  other 
fellow."  Thus,  the  Butler,  Mo.,  Press  has 
described  Mrs.  Mayhew. 

Grandmother,  mother,  sister,  wife,  cousin, 
friend  mean  Love,  and  Love  Is  never  lost. 
And  BO.  although  Patrlda  Solander  Mayhew 
has  passed  beyond  the  horizon  of  human 
limitation,  this  beautiful  woman  now  has 
that  life  which  knows  no  end,  because  It 
knows  no  beginning. 

And  perhaps  she  Is  best  described  In  Prov- 
erbs 11:  16,  "A  gracious  woman  retalnetb 
honour." 


PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  MAKE  PUB- 
LIC NAMES  OF  COMMUNISTS  WHO 
HAVE  LED  OR  PARTICIPATED  IN 
ANTI- VIETNAM  WAR  MARCHES  IN 
NEW  YORK  AND  OTHER  CITIES 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wn.soN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  that  the  President  make  public  the 
names  of  Communists  and.  If  possible, 
the  Interrelations  of  Communists  who 
have  led  or  participated  in  the  recent 
anti-Vietnam  war  marches  In  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere. 

These  demonstrations  have  not  only 
served  the  Russians  who  are  providing 
the  bullets  and  explosives  killing  our  men 
in  Vietnam;  they  fit  neatly  into  the 
Red  Russian  modus  operandi — shrieking 
crowds,  hysteria,  chanting,  and  denun- 
ciation of  our  national  leadership. 

Revelation  by  the  President  of  the 
names  and  records  of  the  Communists 
involved  would,  it  seems  to  me,  serve  twr 
purposes: 

First.  It  would  imderline  the  subver- 
sive nature  of  these  marches  and  dem- 
onstrations. 

Second.  It  would  show  which  of  the 
participants  are  iimocent  of  Communist 
affiliation  and  merely  dupes  of  the 
Communists. 

In  this  connection,  like  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  noted  a  White  House  announce- 
ment that  the  President  took  with  him 
for  reading  last  weekend  an  FBI  report 
on  Communists  In  the  anti-Vietnam  war 
demonstrations.  Why  keep  the  facts 
from  the  American  people? 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  parlcularly  aware  that 
Negroes  are  fighting  with  distinction 
side  by  side  with  their  fellow  Americans 
in  Vietnam.  Some  have  been  awarded 
high  decorations  for  gallantry,  some  have 
died,  and  others  wounded  or  maimed.  I 
submit  that  the  Martin  Luther  Kings 
and  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels  are  doing 
these  fine  Americans  an  extreme  dis- 
service here  at  home. 

Are  most  of  these  protest  marchers 
merely  dupes  of  those  who  work  secretly 
for  Red  Russia?  Who  are  the  Commu- 
nists who  pull  the  strings? 

I  submit  that  the  half  million  flne 
Americans  in  uniform  in  Vietnam  have 
the  right  to  know.  I  submit  that  their 
fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts, 
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their  sons  and  their  daughters  have  a 
right  to  know,  too. 

Give  us  the  Information,  please.  Mr. 
President. 


HOUSE   RESOLUTION   418— A  GOOD 
BEGINNING 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Burki]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  propose  to  imiiose  too  long  upon 
the  valuable  and  precious  time  of  this 
Chamber.  Nevertheless,  I  do  wish  to 
comment  upon  our  passage  of  House 
Resolution  418  on  Thursday  last,  April 
13,  which  created  a  standing  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

Our  action  is  an  auspicious  beginning, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  rightfully  pleased 
with  this  start.  I  feel  certain  that  our 
constituents  have  taken  notice  and  ap- 
prove. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
establishment  of  an  ethics  or  standards 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  my  own  support  of  this  idea 
was  clearly  stated  earUer  in  this  session 
when  I  Joined  several  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

The  fact  that  we  have  now  estab- 
lished this  standing  committee  and 
charged  it  with  recommending  an  offi- 
cial code  of  conduct  should  not  lull  us 
into  complacency.  I  certainly  hope  that 
it  will  not. 

The  people,  furthermore,  are  going  to 
await  the  final  results  before  casting 
their  "yeas  and  nays."  On  that  we  can 
be  assured.  I  am  reminded  of  the  old 
but  pertinent  axiom  of  politics:  "Never 
underestimate  the  InteUlgence  of  the 
voters,  but  never  overestimate  the  in- 
formation available  to  them."  Upon  this 
particular  matter,  the  voters'  informa- 
tion is  substantial;  Congress  and  the 
press  have  rightfully  seen  to  that.  We 
are,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  the  voters' 
intelligence.    Let  us  not  fail  them. 

Let  us  also  not  fall  ourselves.  From 
this  point  we  can  go  forward  and  begin 
to  clear  away  the  cobwebs  of  suspicion 
in  the  public's  mind.  I  have  great  ex- 
pectations with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
Standards  Committee.  I  anticipate  that 
its  distinguished  members  will  forth- 
rightly  attack  the  perplexing  matter  of 
standards  of  official  conduct  and  wlU  sub- 
mit to  the  House  an  excellent  set  of  rec- 
ommendations from  which  we  can  shape 
a  meaningful  code  of  conduct. 

Once  a  code  has  been  adopted  by  this 
House,  we  must  then  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  enforce  these  official  standards 
of  conduct.  We  can  presume  that  en- 
forcement power  will  be  lodged  with  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. But  regardless  of  where  it  is  ulti- 
mately placed,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  power  to  enforce  official  stand- 
ards is  vested  In  a  committee  of  this 


House.  Otherwise,  there  is  a  grave  dan- 
ger that  the  standards  adopted  will  be 
weakened  in  their  force  and  a  certsiln 
danger  that  the  public  confidence  in  the 
House  will  once  more  be  shaken.  Make 
no  mistake  about  It,  the  public  and  the 
press  will  tolerate  no  dodging  by  us  on 
this  matter  without  crying  "foul."  The 
enforcement  step  is  Just  as  critical  as  the 
one  which  this  House  took  last  Thursday. 
These  warnings,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not 
meant  to  detract  from  my  enthusiasm 
over  the  passage  of  House  Resolution  418. 
I  am  sure  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  is  as  pleased  as  am  I,  a  freshman 
Congressman,  by  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  action.  We  have  moved  in 
the  direction  dictated  by  our  actions  on 
January  10  and  March  1  of  this  year. 
We  have  stated  to  the  public  that  abuse 
of  official  power  will  be  permitted  by  no 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body  and 
that  all  Members  shall  be  Judged  alike 
in  that  respect — ^Judged  by  their  own 
actions. 


WE  CANNOT  TOLERATE  IRRESPON- 
SIBLE SCORN  DIRECTED  AT  THE 
NAnONAL  FLAG 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  as  a  nation  must  have 
traveled  a  long  distance  down  the  road 
toward  disintegration  when  mobs  of  peo- 
ple gather  in  two  large  American  cities 
to  throw  scorn  and  disrespect  on  the 
American  flag. 

In  New  York  and  San  Francisco  on 
Saturday  the  U.S.  fiag  was  subjected  to 
such  treatment  that  in  another  day 
would  bring  charges  of  treason  on  to  its 
perpetrators.  t 

No  national  flag  can  be  burned  in  pub- 
lic by  persons  living  under  the  protections 
of  citizenship  symbolized  by  that  flag 
without  the  entire  nation  suffering  a  deep 
loss. 

We  can  Imagine  voices  of  dissent  rising 
against  the  existing  Governments  of 
England,  France,  Japan,  or  even  Soviet 
Russia,  or  any  other  country. 

But  can  we  imagine  citizens  of  any  of 
those  countries  taking  to  the  streets  to 
bum  their  national  flag?  I  caimot. 
The  majority  of  the  citizens  in  any  other 
country  would  not  tolerate  such  outra- 
geous behavior  on  the  part  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 

This  is  added  reason  for  Congress  to 
give  prompt  attention  to  the  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  to  make  dese- 
cration of  the  U.S.  flag  a  Federal  offense. 

My  bill  is  H.R.  4465.  Introduced  Feb- 
ruary 1.  I  want  also  to  call  attention  to 
the  work  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Congressman  Richard  Roudebush  In  this 
important  effort. 

One  or  another  of  these  bills  should  be 
enacted  as  a  means  of  gEilnlng  b£u;k  some 
of  the  ground  we  have  lost  In  the  United 
States. 

Those  who  find  such  satisfaction  in 


turning  on  the  American  flag  should  be 
given  something  to  ponder.  We  can 
tolerate  responsible  dissent  from  the  pre- 
vailing attitudes  and  ideas  of  govern- 
ment. In  fact  this  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

But  we  carmot  tolerate  irresponsible 
scorn  directed  at  the  national  flag,  which 
Is  the  very  symbol  that  protects  the  right 
to  dissent.  The  flag  burners  may  enjoy 
the  publicity  they  bring  to  themselves  in 
their  behavior. 

But  the  end  result  of  their  action  would 
be  to  destroy  all  that  we  hold  dear,  to 
destroy  the  very  symbol  of  our  freedom 
and  liberty.  We  must  rise  up,  now,  and 
put  a  stop  to  such  dreadful  acts.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  HR.  4465; 


PENALTIES  FOR  MUnLATINa  PHYS- 
ICALLY OR  CASTING  CONTEMPT 
BY  WORD  ON  THE  FLAG  SHOULD 
BE  EX'l'ENDED  TO  EVERY  STATE 
IN  THE  UNION 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  despicable  acts  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  ever  seen  on  their  tele- 
vision screens  or  on  the  front  page  of 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  this  coun- 
try occurred  this  past  weekend  in  Cen- 
tral Park  in  New  York  City  when  a  group 
of  renegade  leftist  demonstrators  pub- 
licly burned  the  flag  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  here  have  fol- 
lowed that  flag  during  periods  of  mili- 
tary service  to  our  country,  and  a  great 
percentage  of  us  have  faced  death  de- 
fending that  flag.  There  are  imtold 
thousands  of  young  Americans  who  have 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  defending 
the  flag,  and  at  the  very  moment  Ameri- 
cans are  dying  in  its  defense. 

Who  among  us  falls  to  feel  the  ripple 
of  excitement  when  Old  Glory  unfolds  or 
experiences  that  exciting  moment  when 
the  band  strikes  up  our  National  An- 
them? Of  course,  we  all  do,  as  does  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Our  flag  and  National  Anthem, 
like  our  heritage,  is  sacred  to  every  one 
of  us.  But,  there  are  some  in  this  Nation 
who  are  so  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  our  way  of  life  that  they  would  phys- 
ically destroy  these  sacred  symbols. 
Such  was  the  case  this  weekend.  While 
a  smelly  bunch  of  unwashed  creeps  were 
free  to  bum  our  flag,  young  men  of  a 
comparable  tige  were  dying  to  keep  that 
flag  waving  over  a  free  people. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  no  penalty 
exists  for  mutilating  the  VS.  flag,  with 
the  lone  exception  of  within  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Title  IV,  section  3  of  the 
code  sets  forth  the  penalties  for  mutilat- 
ing physically  or  casting  contempt  by 
word  on  the  flag  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
Eunend  title  IV,  section  3  of  the  code  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  every  State  in 
the  Union.    In  addition,  my  bill  would 
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up  the  maximum  fine  for  violating  this 
statute  from  the  present  $100  fine  or  30 
days  imprisonment  or  both  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  90  days,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  for  biparti- 
san support  of  this  bill  and  I  extend  my 
colleagues  an  opportunity  to  join  me  Ui 
introducing  this  legislation.  Certainly 
this  is  a  gesture  to  our  fightingmen  in 
Vietnam,  but  it  also  would  indicate  to 
the  American  people  where  Congress 
stands  in  regard  to  those  people  who  are 
conspiring  to  destroy  the  outward  sym- 
bols of  our  democracy.  If  we  allow  anti- 
war demonstrators  to  bum  the  U5.  flag 
today,  these  same  people  will  be  setting 
a  torch  to  other  symbols  of  our  democ- 
racy tomorrow,  including  the  UJ3. 
Capitol. 

It  Is  said  that  one  picture  is  often 
worth  a  thousand  words.  In  the  case 
of  the  picture  taken  of  the  peaceniks 
burning  the  U.S.  flag,  the  result  will  not 
be  words  but  lives — that  is  right,  Amer- 
ican lives.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  will  gain  renewed  psycho- 
logical strength  from  that  picture. 
Who  knows  how  many  American  boys 
will  die  because  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism decided  to  push  the  war  further 
under  the  false  impression  that  these 
demonstrations  prove  there  is  no  Ameri- 
can consensus  for  the  war.  Well,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  this  picture 
from  being  circulated  In  North  Vietnam, 
but  one  thing  is  probable — if  a  strong 
penalty  exists  against  desecration  of  the 
flag,  in  the  future  a  demonstrator  is 
going  to  think  twice  before  he  sets  a 
torch  to  it. 


GERMANY:  REUNIFICATION 
THROUGH  DETENTE? 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmeh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarits  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Paul 
J.  Priedrich,  a  research  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  has  made  a  signiflcant  analy- 
sis of  the  much  discussed  German  reiml- 
fication  problem.  His  discussion,  pub- 
lished in  the  winter  1967  edition  of  West- 
em  Politlca,  includes  hitherto  impub- 
lished  materials  and  is,  therefore,  of  spe- 
cial significance  to  scholars.  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  in  our  Government 
who  must,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  this  partic- 
ular issue  of  the  era  in  which  we  live. 

Dr.  Priedrich  was  bom  in  Germany 
8Lnd  has  a  distinguished  educational 
background.   His  essay  follows: 

OmicAKT:    RruNincATioN  Thsoxtoh 

DtTKNTE? 

(By  Paul  J.  Priedrich) 
In  the  past  few  months  events  In  Germany 
have  resulted  In  extensive  international  press 
coverage.  News  media  everywhere  headlined 
the  political  developments.  First  was  Lud- 
wlg  Erhard's  relatively  unsuccessful  visit  to 
Washington  in  the  fall,  and  the  subsequent 


crvmibllng  of  the  coalition  government  in 
Bonn  when  the  Free  Democrats  >  withdrew 
support  for  the  government.  aUegedly  for 
disputes  over  tax  issues.  Then  came  the 
BtartUng  gains  made  by  the  National  Demo- 
crats '  In  the  state  elections  In  Hesse  and  Ba- 
varia in  November  which  threatened  a  revival 
of  Neo-nazlsm  in  Germany.  Later,  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Social  Democrats '  In  form- 
ing a  coalition  with  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  *  to  gain  control  of  the  national  gov- 


■  In  the  1965  national  elections  the  Free 
Democrats  (FDP)  polled  only  9.6%  of  the 
vote  (as  compared  to  13.8%  in  1961),  and 
formed  the  "small  coalition"  with  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  under  Erhard.  On  issues  of 
finances  and  social  legislation,  they  take  a 
relatively  cautious  position  in  comparison 
with  the  two  major  parties.  To  call  them 
economically  conservative  would  be  mislead- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  out- 
ranks all  Western  countries  (including  Swe- 
den) with  respect  to  the  amount  of  social 
legislation  passed.  For  years,  the  FDP  has 
l>een  in  favor  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe,  and  on  nuclear  questions 
they  share  the  views  of  the  Social  Democrats. 
They  have  not  opposed  any  plans  for  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

•  A  relatively-new  party,  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  Germany  (NDP)  polled  2% 
of  the  votes  In  the  national  elections  In  the 
fall  of  1965,  which  did  not  meet  the  6% 
minimum  requirement  for  representation  in 
the  BundeMtag.  There  are  many  former  Nazis 
included  in  its  ranks,  though  support  for  the 
party  in  the  state  elections  of  Hesse  and  Ba- 
varia last  fall  came,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, from  more  nationalistic  elements 
among  the  people  who  were  disappointed 
with  German  positions  on  issues  such  as 
reunification,  second-class  NATO  status,  etc. 
They  are  not  a  danger  to  Germany  now,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  become  one.  If  properly 
handled. 

•The  Social  Democrats  (SDP),  a  Marxist- 
oriented  party  untu  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Godesberg  Programme  In  1969,  have  gained 
strength  during  subsequent  national  elec- 
tions, receiving  39.3%  of  the  vote  in  1965. 
Domestically,  they  have  favored  social  legis- 
lation more  than  any  other  German  party. 
With  regard  to  GermEin  reunification  and  re- 
lations with  East  Germany,  the  SDP  has  op- 
posed the  "Immobilization"  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  demonstrated  last  year  by 
their  attempt  to  engage  In  a  "dialogue"  with 
East  German  leaders  via  televised  debates. 
The  SDP  has.  In  the  past,  advocated  a  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  agreement,  and  has 
fully  supported  NATO  and  the  aUlance  with 
the  U.SA.  However,  their  defense  expert, 
Helmut  Schmidt,  recently  criticized  the  un- 
fortunate handling  of  French-German  rela- 
tions by  the  Erhard  government.  The  SDP 
is  willing  to  renounce  any  German  part  in 
a  nuclear  military  system,  but  wishes  a 
"nuclear  veto"  within  NATO,  i.e.,  a  check  on 
the  use  of  U.S.  bombs  which  could  be  dropped 
on  German  territory  in  time  of  conflict. 
With  nine  federal  ministers  and  their  party 
chairman,  Willy  Brandt,  now  holding  the 
posts  of  Vice-chancellor  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister, they  are  directly  represented  in  the  new 
Bonn  government. 

<The  party  of  Adenauer  and  Erhard  and 
the  dominant  party  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Republic,  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats (CDD,  and  their  Bavarian  branch, 
CSU.  beaded  by  Franz  Josef  Strauss),  re- 
ceived 47.0%  of  the  national  votes  in  1965. 
On  social  and  financial  Issues,  they  form  a 
moderate,  all-inclusive  group  with  both  pro- 
gressive and  conservative  elements  In  it.  In 
foreign  politics,  there  are  major  differences 
within  the  party;  some  favor  the  strengthen- 
ing of  NATO  and  relations  with  the  United 
States  (former  Chancellor  Erhard  and  his 
Foreign  Minister  Schroeder) ,  but  others  fol- 
low Prince  on  these  issu7s   (Adenauer  and 


emment  was  another  much-publicized  devel- 
opment in  Germany — especially  with  former 
Nazi,  Kurt  Georg  Kieslnger,  at  the  head  of 
the  coalition.  This  was  sensational  news, 
particularly  for  those  of  the  Communist 
press  who  felt  the  satisfaction  of  final  vindi- 
cation in  their  permanent  and  relentless 
antl-  (West)  German  propaganda.  Finally. 
Franz  Josef  Strauss'  participation  in  the  new 
cabinet  (as  Bllnlster  of  Flnstnce)  prompted 
some  observers  to  speculate  on  seeming 
dangers  threatening  the  future  of  West  Ger- 
man democracy. 

Now,  however,  these  voices  have  subsided, 
except  for  sporadic  outbursts,  usually 
launched  from  Moscow,  Poland  and  East 
Germany.  By  persisting  in  their  decision  to 
make  a  new  start  with  a  new  coalition  under 
a  new  chancellor  and  not  give  in  to  pressure 
from  abroad  and  from  within — namely  to  re- 
consider the  political  implications  of  having 
a  former  Nazi  party  member  lead  the  gov- 
ernment— Germany  has  unquestionably 
gained  self-assurance.  Kieslnger's  perform- 
ance during  these  first  two  months  in  office 
may  tentatively  be  termed  successful  and 
promising  for  the  future. 

On  December  13  before  the  Bundestag, 
Kieslnger  delivered  his  first  policy  statement 
as  Federal  Chancellor.  In  this  he  made  it 
clear  that  the  new  government  would  intro- 
duce two  significant  changes  in  Erhard's 
previous  foreign  policy.  First,  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  again  draw  closer  to  France. 
Former  Chancellor  Erhard  and  his  Foreign 
Minister,  Gerhard  Schroeder,  had  seemed  un- 
able, both  for  personal  reasons  and  for  an 
apparent  lack  of  diplomatic  skill,  to  estab- 
lish closer  ties  with  General  de  Gaulle  with- 
out seeming  antl -U.S.  at  the  same  time. 
Alluding  to  a  wide-spread,  yet  misleading  al- 
ternative of  a  "Oaulllst"  versus  an  "Atlan- 
tlcist"  conception  of  Germany's  political 
orientation  and  European  defense  strategy, 
Kieslnger  said:  "Together  with  France. 
America's  oldest  ally  in  Europe,  we  regard  a 
solid  Edllance  between  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  as  irremtssable. 
We  refxise  to  be  talked  into  making  a  false 
and  dangerous  choice."  '  However,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  has  supported  the 
VS.  policy  with  regard  to  Vietnam  and  does 
not  follow  de  Gaulle's  criticism. 

The  other  move,  by  which  the  new  Kiesln- 
ger government  refashioned  German  foreign 
policies  towards  a  French  orientation,  was  a 
lowering  of  the  diplomatic  barriers  between 
his  nation  and  individual  East  European 
countries.  In  so  doing,  he  also  gained  favor 
in  Washington  where  a  new  program  for 
seeking  ditente  with  the  CommutUst  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Evtrope  had  been  initiated 
by  President  Johnson's  policy  making  speech 
of  October  7.  1966,  in  New  York.  Following 
Johnson's  lead,  but  with  special  reference  to 
French-German  relations.  Kieslnger  thus 
stated  his  position  on  that  subject:  "From 
the  facts  of  European  geography  and  in 
view  of  the  history  of  our  continent,  there 


Strauss).  Until  the  new  coalition  was 
formed  last  fall.  Erhard  and  Schroeder  fa- 
vored diplomatic  ties  with  the  East,  while 
Strauss  was  rather  skeptical.  The  new  Fed- 
eral Chancellor  Kieslnger,  seems  to  coordi- 
nate the  French  relations  and  the  OstpoUtik. 
in  a  way  that  combines  foreign  minister 
Brandt's  Ideas  of  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
East  with  his  own  understanding  of  the 
European  situation  and  the  Importance  of 
the  Franco-German  relationship.  The  CDO 
formerly  has  taken  and  apparently  will  con- 
tinue to  take  a  tough  stand  towards 
Ulbricht's  East  German  government.  The 
party  has  been  critical  of  an  unconditional 
acceptance  of  a  non-proliferation  agreement 
and  has  demanded  some  say  in  NATO  nuclear 
strategy. 

» Bulletin  des  Presse-  und  tnformation- 
samtes,  (Bonn),  December  14, 1966,  pp.  1369- 
1270  (emphasis  added) . 
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exists  under  the  present  circvunstances  a 
particularly  high  measure  of  conunon  inter- 
est between  our  countries,  f.  .  .)  For  the 
improvement  of  relations  with  East-Euro- 
pean neighbors,  the  German-French  cooper- 
ation U  of  the  greatest  value  In  the  greatest 
number  of  fields."* 

For  the  majority  of  Americans,  who  now 
customarily  reproach  de  Gaulle  with  criti- 
cism, not  to  say  hostility,  because  he  kept 
Great  Britain  out  of  the  Common  Market 
and  struck  a  vital  blow  at  the  NATO  de- 
fense system  and  American  "predominance" 
therein,  these  German  moves  might  at  first 
have  aroused  suspicion,  or  at  least  surprise 
However,  some  political  observers,  who  were 
aware  of  the  long-range  implications  of  the 
new  European  strategy  implemented  under 
the  Kennedy  administration,  saw  astute 
national  reasoning  behind  de  Gaulle's  oppo- 
ElUon  to  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
most  prominent  figure  among  those  who 
held  this  view  in  Germany  was  Franz  Josef 
Strauss,  until  late  1962  Minister  of  Defense 
and  now  Minister  of  Finance  In  the  Kieslnger 
cabinet.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  key 
figures  in  boosting  Kieslnger  to  the  poet  of 
Chancellor  of  the  new  coalition,  but  was 
undoubtedly,  also  Influential  in  formulating 
the  new  direction  in  Germany's  foreign  pol- 
icy, together  with  Foreign  Minuter  WUlv 
Brandt.  ' 

The  American  decision,  to  reverse  wholly 
the  traditional  Dulles  strategy  (which  had 
sought  relaxation  of  tensions  in  Europe 
through  German  reunification),  was  made 
largely  without  consultation  among  its  Euro- 
pean partners.  It  reflected  a  particular  view 
of  American  "national  security"  which  could 
not  easily  be  shared  by  West  Europeans.  In 
analyzing  the  replacement  of  "massive  re- 
tallaUon"  by  the  "flexible  response"  strategy 
advocated  by  Kennedy's  adviser.  General 
Maxwell  Taylor  {The  Uncertain  Trumpet) 
a  discerning  French  military  theoretician. 
General  Andr6  Beaufre,  wrote  In  his  Im- 
partial book,  NATO  and  Europe: 

"This  decision.  It  must  be  emphasized,  waa 
Uken  unilaterally  by  the  Americans,  without 
consultation  of  any  kind  with  their  Allies. 
It  bore  very  important  consequences.  The 
first  was  to  give  the  Europeans  the  impression 
that  they  might  become,  once  again,  the 
arena  for  a  trial  of  strength,  as  had  already 
happened  twice  in  the  course  of  the  Twen- 
Ueth  Century,  while  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans  would  enjoy  a  kind  of  immunity 
on  their  own  grounds  .  .  .  Deterrence,  which 
had  been  absolute  at  the  time  of  massive 
retaliation,  was  now  fundamentally  weak- 
ened.  This  was  inevitably  the  origin  of  the 
profound  disquiet  within  the  Alliance:  this 
disquiet  was  to  grow  even  more  profound  as 
the  new  problem  raised  by  the  "flexible  re- 
sponse" revealed  the  full  extent  of  the  con- 
tradiction within  NATO  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  common  strategy,  discussed  and 
approved  by  the  Alliance,  and  the  secrecy 
In  which  the  Americans  wrapped  their 
nuclear  strategy." ' 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  officially 
announced  the  shift  in  United  States  nuclear 
strategy  at  the  Athens  meeting  of  the  CouncU 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlzaUon  in 
early  May  1963.  All  NATO  members  except 
France  consented  to  the  new  guidelines  for 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  6,  1962,  McMa- 
mara's  statement  had  been  interpreted  by 
diplomatic  observers  as  a  ccanplete  alteration 
of  "the  whole  strategic  and  tactical  situation 
in  Europe."  In  the  same  report  Prance's 
i^relgn  Minister,  Maurice  Oouve  de  Murvllle 
was  said  to  have  characterized  the  American 
policy  as  "Intellectually  dishonest."  This 
strategy  change  concerned  particularly  Cen- 
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tral  European  security.  A  recent  article  in 
the  highly-respected  poUtlcal  quarterly, 
Orbis,  U,  therefore,  somewhat  in  error,  when 
It  Interprets  de  GaxUle's  "unwUllngness  to 
accept  the  Athens  guidelines"  merely  in  the 
Ught  of  his  "determination  to  pursue  his 
own  nuclear  poUcy."  It  claims  that  this 
stand  can  be  Justifled  only  "if  one  views  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  a  nineteenth - 
century  nationalist  who  holds  uppermost 
considerations  of  political  presttge  and 
national  pride.  .  .  ."» 

At  this  crucial  time  Adenauer  was  equally 
concerned     about     Washington's     ditente- 
oriented  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Umon  of 
which    the    new    nuclear    stategy    was    an 
integral  part.    It  was  apparent  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  sought  eUminatlon   of 
tension  in  Central  Europe  at  the  expense  of 
its  loyal  ally,   the  Federal  RepubUc.    Ade- 
nauer learned  of  these  covert  plans  through 
the   German   Foreign   Ministry,    which   had 
received   In   October    1961    secret   telegrams 
from  its   NATO   Embassy  in   Paris  and  Its 
Embassy    in     Washington     containing    the 
premises  for  subsequent  discussions.    These 
were:   (1)   that  after  a  satUfylng  settlement 
of  the  West  Berlin  problem  President  Ken- 
nedy would  offer  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Germany's   eastern  border  with  the  Soviet 
Fomgn   Minister:    (2)    that   the   American 
NATO   Ambassador,  Thomas  Flnletter,  had 
asked  his  German  colleague   about  Bonn's 
position  on  creating  controlled  and  de-mili- 
tarized zones  on  the  territory  of  the  Federal 
Republic     (the     German     ambassador    was 
amazed  that  such  a  question  should  even 
be  raised!);  and  (3)  that  the  British  JdirUs- 
ter    to    Washington,    Lord    Hood,    had    de- 
manded In  an  ambassadorial  steering  com- 
mittee in   Washington,    that   they   "respect 
the  authority  of  the  Government  in  East 
Germany"— which,    according    to    the    Ger- 
man   Ambassador,    WUhelm    Orewe,    came 
"desperately  close  to  de  facto  recognition" 
(cited    in   Epstein's   article   mentioned   be- 
low) . 

These  secret  telegrams  were  made  known 
to  the  New  Tork  Journalist,  Julius  Epstein 
(now  with  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stan- 
ford University),  who  published  a  detailed 
article  in  August,  1962,  in  Rheinischer 
Merkur,  which  was  immedUtely  afterwards 
reprinted  in  Der  Spiegel.'  In  the  United 
States  the  "Epstein  Report"  was  Ignored  by 
the  press  except  for  a  beUttUng  reference  to 
the  Der  Spiegel  article  by  Sidney  Gruson  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  17,  1962, 
while  in  Germany  the  report  received  over- 
whelming attention."  In  Germany  there 
were  parliamentary  inquiries,  interrogations 
of  almost  the  entire  staff  of  the  German 
NATO  Embassy  in  Paris  and  the  Embassy  in 
Washington,  and  a  suit  filed  by  Foreign 
Minister  Schroeder  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  against  an  unknown  suspect  for 
the  betrayal  of  state  secrets.  When  after 
three  years  of  investigation  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  the  informant  must  have  been 
Adenauer  himself,  the  inquiry  was  quietly 
dropped.  It  was  said  that  the  head  of  the 
government   may  reveal  secrets,   if.  in  his 


•  Ibid.,  p.  1270. 

'Andr6  Beaufre,  NATO  and  Europe 
(French.  1966),  (New  York:  Knopf.  1966) 
pp.  62-63.  ' 


"Elliott  R.  Goodman,  "De  Gaulle's  NA10 
Policy  In  Perspective."  OrbU.  Vol.  X,  No  3 
(Fall  1966).  p.  704. 

•  "Die  Quelle  des  Uebels :  Elne  Dokimienta- 
tion  zur  Genesis  der  deutsch-amerlkanlschen 
Verstlmmung."  Rheinischer  Merkur,  (Au- 
gust 31,  1962).  pp.  4-5.  Cf.  Der  Spiegel, 
(September  12,  1962) . 

•"Cf.  the  report  in  Die  Welt,  (Hamburg), 
September  18,  1962;  the  lead  article  and  the 
editorial  in  Frankfurter  Allgemeine,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1962:  the  front  page  of  Neue  ZUrcher 
Zeitung.  (Zurich),  September  24,  1962:  Der 
Spiegel,  October  10,  1962;  and  Die  Welt.  No- 
vember 29.  1962.  Through  A.P.  wire  service 
the  Epstein  report  and  its  political  implica- 
tions received  attention  In  the  press 
throughout  Germany. 


Judgment.  It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  for  he  determines  the  guidelines  of 
pontics."  Despite  the  extralegal  nature  of 
Adenauer's  action  and  his  constant  denial 
of  any  involvement,  this  shrewd  maneuver 
did  successfully  halt  surreptitious  detente 
negotiations  behind  the  back  of  the  West 
German  Government. 

The    three   main    points    on    the    Soviet 
agenda   in   exchange   for   which   a  detente 
coxild  be  gained  by  the  United  States   (as 
revealed  by  the  Epstein  doctmientatton  at 
the    height    of    the    Berlin    crisis),    namely 
recognition  of  existing  borders,  arms-control 
for  Germany,  and  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many by  the  West,  still  form  the  core  of 
Soviet   security   measures   for   Central   Eu- 
rope.   While  the  Kieslnger  government  con- 
tinues to  refuse  recognition   of   the  Oder- 
nelsse  line  as  the  legal  boundary  between 
Poland  and  Germany  for  the  present,  I.e., 
until  the  German  question  Is  settled  in  a 
peace  treaty  as  promised,  Kieslnger  has  de- 
clared, on  December  13,  1966,  that  his  gov- 
ernment  consider   the    Munich    Agreement 
'no  longer  valid" — a  step  which  would  have 
borne  more   fruit   for   Czech-German   rela- 
tions had  It  been  taken  several  years  ago. 
Botm  also  still  denies  recognition  of  East 
Germany — the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, as  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  designated 
officially  even  by  the  leaders  of  the  Federal 
RepubUc — as  an  Independent  state. 

Because  of  the  new  government's  tradi- 
tional unwavering  stand  on  these  two  Is- 
sues, the  repercussions  In  Eastern  Europe 
of  Kieslnger's  December  13th  policy  stata- 
ment  were  generally  negative.  Moscow's 
criticism  emphasized  these  points,  thus  bol- 
stering any  anti-German  feelings  In  Poland 
and  demonstrating  the  unanimity  of  Soviet 
Interests  with  those  of  the  Ulbrtcht  regime. 
Pravda  published  a  statement  delivered  by 
the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
embassies  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  In  Moscow  on  January  28,  1967, 
which  constitutes  another  attack  on  the 
revival  of  Nazism  and  the  alleged  revanchist 
nature  of  West  German  politics.  According 
to  this  statement,  referring  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Political  Consultative  Committee  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Member-States  In  Bu- 
charest : 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries  put  forward  In  the  Bucharest  Dec- 
laration (July  1966)  a  broad  programme 
for  strengthening  peace  and  security  in  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  But  the  Soviet  Government  can- 
not and  will  not  close  its  eyes  to  the  danger 
to  peace  In  Europe  and  throughout  th' 
world  from  the  neo-nazl  and  militarist  forr  ^ 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany."  " 

The  general  poUcy  line,  laid  down  i'x  the 
Bucharest  Declaration,  llste  certain  require- 
ments to  be  fulfilled  by  West  Germany  before 
diplomatic  ties  with  the  East  European  Com- 
munist countries  can  be  established:  (1) 
Bonn's  renunciation  of  access  to  nuclear 
weapons;  (2)  recogmtion  of  the  existing 
borders  between  European  states  Including 
the  borders  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, Poland  and  Czechoslovakia;  and  (3) 
suspension  of  the  claim  to  represent  all  of 
Germany  and  abandonment  of  the  Hallstein 
Doctrine.^' 

These  conditions  were  Ignored  when  official 
diplomatic    relations    were    established    be- 


"  "Jedermanns  Pfllcht."  Der  Spiegel,  (Au- 
gust 4,  1965),  pp.  18-19;  cf.  also  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine,  August  4,  1965  and  Sunday 
Times  Magazine,  (London),  January  2,  1966, 
pp.  11  and  13. 

"Pravda.  January  29,  1967;  cited  from 
Supplement  to  Moscow  News.  No.  5,  1967. 

"  In  summary  the  Hallstein  Doctrine  states 
that,  excepting  the  Soviet  Union,  West  Ger- 
many shall  establish  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  any  country  which  recognized  the  East 
German  government,  and  will  break  off  rela- 
tions with  any  country  that  does  so  (Yugo- 
slavia). 
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tween  Rumania  and  the  Federal  Republic  on 
January  31,  1987.  Thereupon,  East  Germany 
moved  swUUy,  via  Its  semi-official  news  agen- 
cy, ADN,  to  sharply  criticize  Rumania  for 
thla  action — a  very  unusual  exchange  be- 
tween fellow  Commumst  East  European  na- 
tions." By  the  second  week  of  February 
Rumania's  move  had  precipitated  a  hastily 
arranged  meeting  of  East  European  govern- 
ment officials  (scheduled  first  in  East  Berlin, 
then  shifted  to  Warsaw  becaxise  of  the  Eaat 
German-Rumanian  disagreement)  In  order 
to  discuss  tactics  to  be  used  against  West 
Germany  and  to  set  a  high  price  on  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  FJl.G.  This  con- 
ference notwithstanding,  Rumania's  action 
may  well  lead  to  future  East  European-West 
German  relations. 

The  Importance  and  sophistication  of  the 
Polish-German  border  question  and  of  the 
non-recognltlon  of  East  Germany  In  the 
West-German  political  arena  Is  either  un- 
recognized or  regarded  as  Immaterial  by  most 
forelg^n  observers.  From  a  reading  of  In- 
ternational news  coverage  of  German  events, 
It  Is  evident  that  certain  basic  presupposi- 
tions underlying  German  policies  are  not 
shared  by  others.  Moreover,  foreign  atti- 
tudes regarding  an  ultimate  solution  of  Ger- 
many's geographical  and  political  composi- 
tion vary  widely:  the  East  Europeans  would 
like  to  see  Germany  divided  forever,  because 
of  past  experiences  with  German  militarism; 
the  East  German  government  has.  admitted- 
ly, no  Interest  in  a  unified  Germany  under  a 
freely  elected  government — the  reasons  are 
obvious,  most  Western  countries  would  like 
to  see  the  German  problem  solved  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  real  source  of  tension  within 
Europe,  though  they  do  not  always  make  It 
clear  whether  their  solution  would  neces- 
sarily be  reunification;  but  no  country  is 
primarily  concerned  with  reunification  as 
such,  i.e.,  without  considering  it  as  a  step 
towards  a  more  Important  end,  except  for  the 
Germans  themselves. 

The  (West)  German  constitution  (Grund- 
gesetz)  states  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
lawful  German  authority  is  the  reconstitu- 
tlon  of  a  united  Germany  under  a  freely 
elected  government.  The  present  German 
political  system  Is  geared  to  achieve  this 
goal  which  would  mean  an  end  to  the  di- 
vided statxis  of  the  country.  This  stance 
also  explains  why  Bonn  insists  on  speaking 
in  its  capacity  for  all  Germans  and,  at  the 
same  time.  Insists  on  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge Bast  Germany  as  an  Independent  unit. 
Though  astonishing,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  desire  to  see  defi- 
nite progress  towards  reunification  has  been 
growing  among  German  people.  To  view  this 
as  a  revival  of  nationalism  In  a  negative 
sense  Is  to  misread  the  German  temper. 
Rather,  it  Is  the  expression  of  a  measure  of 
self-assurance  and  self-respect  regained, 
which  one  might  legitimately  expect  a  na- 
tion to  develop  even  after  its  total  defeat  of 
twenty  years  before. 

That  disappointment  and  impatience  with 
the  stagnating  situation  in  a  divided  coun- 
try led  certain  elements  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Democrats  in  the  state  elections  last 
November  was  unfortunate.  It  reffects,  how- 
ever, the  growing  German  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  not  only  do  the  Communists  vio- 
lently oppose  German  reunification,  but  that 
also  the  West  has  deferred  It  to  the  distant 
future  and  has  accorded  it  only  unconcerned 
llpservlce.  The  question  here  is  not  whether 
the  West  could  or  should  have  done  more  for 
Germany's  political  goal,  but  whether  Ger- 
mans can  free  themselves  of  the  political 
Illusions  built  up  through  the  years.  Now 
they  must  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that 
chances  for  reunification  are  dim,  that  today 
no  country  In  the  world  wishes  to  be  too 
seriously  engaged  in  promoting  German 
unity.    For  many  Germans  this  recognition 


has  oome  as  a  shock — ^Inevitable,  but  a  shock. 
Consequently,  a  new  orientation  In  Bonn 
could  no  longer  be  avoided,  and  old  concepts 
had  to  be  reconsidered.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  Kleslnger  coalition  government  Is 
facing  a  difficult  task  in  a  situation  far  from 
promising.  Will  the  Federal  Chancellor  be 
successful  in  convincing  the  people  of  his 
strategy?  Much  will  depend  on  his  ability  to 
do  so.  The  press,  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
responded  favorably  in  most  cases. 

Even  in  Eastern  Europe  there  are  definite 
Indications  that  the  "opening  to  the  East" 
haa  not  been  a  totally  futile  attempt.  Aden- 
auer was  fairly  successful  In  establishing  his 
Oatpolitik  (entrenched  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations  in  Eiuope)  among 
the  German  voters  as  the  only  possible  road 
towards  a  free  and  united  Germany  In  the 
future.  While  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
today  as  to  whether  a  different  West  German 
strategy  towards  the  East  in  the  early  1950's 
would  have  brought  Germany  any  closer  to 
reunification.  West  Germany  has  finally 
realized  that  the  Kennedy  administration's 
change  in  the  United  States  policy  toward 
E^^rope  left  Its  own  relations  with  the  East 
without  concerted  Western  political  approval. 
E>e  Gaulle  had  seen  this  much  earlier  and, 
after  his  unsuccessful  NATO  reform  talk 
proposals,  bad  set  out  to  develop  his  own 
strategy  for  Europe. 

Given  the  present  American  orientation 
with  respect  to  Europe  and  NATO,  Germany 
must  follow  De  Gaulle  and  pursue  a  more 
independent  line  herself.  Germany  must 
seek  "European  security"  In  a  restructured 
continental  defeiue  system,  and  a  relaxation 
of  tensions — primarily  psychological — with 
its  East  European  neighbors,  as  Integral  ele- 
ments of  German  "national  interest."  How- 
ever, de  Gaulle  has  done  no  more  for  Germany 
than  to  help  promote  good  will.  And,  on 
the  other  hand.  East  European  opposition  to 
reunification  was  based  on  more  than  mere 
misunderstanding  of  German  Intentions. 

It  would  be  illusory  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans  If  they  believed  that  reunification 
could  be  brought  about  by  political  steps  on 
a  national  level.  The  key  to  a  united  German 
state  lies  not  within,  but  without,  a  major 
unsolved  problem  arising  out  of  the  "Grand 
Alliance"  diplomacy  of  World  War  11.  There- 
fore, one  should  not  over-rate  any  German 
steps  toward  rapprochement.  The  govern- 
ment in  Bonn  must  be  realistic  enough  to 
see  that  the  way  to  a  united  country  is  not 
via  the  official  SED  (Socialist  Unity  Party) 
plan  of  the  East  Germans,  but  firmly  in  op- 
position to  It.  In  a  New  Year's  message  a 
month  ago,  Ulbrlcht  stated  again  that  a 
united  and  non-socialist  Germany  Is  totally 
out  of  the  question : 

"Socialism  and  monopolistic  capitalistic 
rule  cannot  be  joined  together.  A  return  to 
the  Middle  Ages  of  societal  development — to 
capitalism — is  unthinkable  for  the  citizens  of 
the  socialist  German  Democratic  Rep  tbllc. 
Therefore,  a  reunion  between  the  socialist 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  West 
German  Federal  Republic,  dominated  as  it  is 
by  monopolistic  capitalism.  Is  impossible. 
Reiinlfication,  or  rather,  the  unification  of 
the  two  German  states,  depends  upon  a  thor- 
ough democratic  turnover  in  West  Ger- 
many." " 

Ulbrlcht  has  also  nervously  noticed  West 
Germany's  new  approaches  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Be  realizes  the  potential  danger  this 
thrust  poses  for  his  own  position  and,  for 
this  reason,  has  even  formulated  his  own 
kind  of  "Hallsteln  doctrine;"  A  "fraternal 
socialist  state"  of  Eastern  Europe  should 
open  diplomatic  relations  with  West  Ger- 
many only  If  the  Federal  Republic  is  willing 
to  recognize  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public. 
The  most  realistic  prediction  of  future  de- 


velcqunent  Is  that  neither  Ulbrlcht  nor  Kle- 
slnger and  bis  Foreign  Minister,  Brandt,  will 
succeed  with  their  respective  "doctrines." 
Certain  Bast  E^uropean  countries  will  follow 
Rumania's  lead  and  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Bonn,  even  though  Bonn  does 
not  recognize  Ulbrlcht's  regime.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bonn  will  not  insist  on  certain 
non-recognition  clauses  as  a  conditio  jine 
qua  non  (the  basis  of  the  Hallatein  Doc- 
trine) for  diplomatic  treaties.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  primarily  interested  in  West  Ger- 
many's tourist  money  and  its  promise  of  lu- 
crative trade  relations.  Bonn,  in  turn,  wants 
to  get  out  of  the  political  Isolation  into  which 
it  has  been  maneuvered,  partially  through 
fault  of  its  own."  Nonetheless,  It  would  be 
cynical  and  unfair  not  to  admit  that  there  is 
also  a  genuine  wish  among  the  people  in 
Germany  and,  hopefully,  among  a  growing 
number  in  Eastern  Europe  who  want  to  end 
the  present  deadlock  and  make  definite 
strides  towards  a  more  fruitful  relationship 
among  European  nations. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  ANACOSTlA 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATH1A8  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  last  few  months  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
problems  of  that  part  of  Washington 
called  Anacostia,  the  area  of  Southeast 
Washington  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  dty  by  the  Anacostia  River. 

Anacostia  is  an  area  of  great  variety. 
With  the  greatest  concentration  of  pub- 
lic housing  of  any  segment  of  Washing- 
ton, It  also  Includes  many  new,  middle- 
class  apartment  developments  and  older, 
settled  neighborhoods.  A  region  of  rela- 
tively low  housing  density,  the  area  is 
now  suffering  all  of  the  problems  of  rapid 
and   essentially   undirected    population 


"Cf   Die   Welt,    (Hamburg),   February  2. 
1967,  p.  1. 


"Quoted  from  Die  Wahrheit  (SED),  (West 
Berlin) ,  January  3,  1947,  p.  8. 


"The  term,  "political  isolation,"  also  In- 
volved the  question  of  Germany's  signing  a 
world-wide  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  agreement  Is  be- 
ing discussed  presently  among  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  powers  and  will  be  on  the  agen- 
da of  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference 
in  the  second  half  of  February.  Foreign 
Minister  Brandt  is  especially  concerned  about 
possible  technological  setbacks  for  German; 
as  a  consequence  of  restricted  and  heavily 
controlled  nuclear  research  for  peaceful 
means.  Other  Influential  groups  in  Ger- 
many, who  view  the  proposed  treaty  as  It 
regards  "European  security."  consider  it  an 
Impediment  to  a  necessary  reform  within 
NATO  which  would.  In  effect,  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  collective  West  European  nu- 
clear force.  Certain  disagreements  are  likely 
to  develop  within  the  Bonn  coalition  govern- 
ment, as  Chancellor  Kleslnger  will  duly  weigh 
the  arguments  put  forth  by  men  like  Franz 
Josef  Strauss  and  Ambassador  Wilhelm 
Grewe  who  warn  against  Germany's  accept- 
ance of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  In  Its 
present  form.  They  contend  that  it  serves 
primarily  the  interests  of  the  Soviet's  Cen- 
tral European  strategy  by  hampering  any 
future  nuclear  agreements  among  partners 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Concern  over  the 
political  isolation  which  would  result  should 
Germany  refuse  to  sign  might,  however,  he 
Judged  by  the  Gemuin  government  to  out- 
weigh the  security  risks  involved  in  the 
treaty. 
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growth.  Its  schools  are  overcrowded, 
recreational  space  and  facilities  are  In- 
adequate, and  problems  are  mounting 
every  day. 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  many  years  Anacostia 
h&s  been  psychologically  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Wtwhlngton — Ignored  by  most 
local  residents,  exceptionally  underrep- 
resented  on  the  formal  advisory  boards 
and  councils  which  exist.  In  the  past 
year,  however,  general  attention  has 
been  aroused,  most  dramatically  by  the 
unfortiinate  disturbances  In  the  11th 
Precinct,  but  also  through  the  exertions 
of  many  Individual  Anacostlans  and 
neighborhood  groups  who  are  making 
constructive  and  Imaginative  efforts  to 
increase  public  understanding  of  the 
challenges  facing  their  area  and  to  attack 
the  very  real  problems  which  exist. 

Last  winter  an  extremely  compelling 
view  of  one  area  in  mld-Anacostia  was 
presented  in  a  series,  "The  Trouble  with 
Anacostia,"  on  WRC-TV.  Produced  by 
Vernon  Hlxson  and  directed  by  Richard 
Quinette,  the  series  was  developed,  writ- 
ten, and  narrated  by  Max  Robinson,  who 
based  his  reporting  on  several  months' 
experience  as  a  resident  of  mld-Anacostia 
and  on  countless  conversations  with  the 
friends  he  made  there. 

His  series,  which  will  be  shown  later 
this  year  as  a  special  program,  offered  a 
tremendously  valuable,  controversial, 
and  enlightening  examination  of  the  at- 
titudes, hopes,  and  frustrations  of  many 
of  the  people  caught  in  this  insulated 
ghetto.  As  such  "The  Trouble  with 
Anacostia"  is  Instructive  not  only  to 
those  of  us  particularly  concerned  about 
the  future  of  Washington,  but  also  to 
everyone  who  seeks  to  understand  and 
respond  to  the  problems  which  threaten 
to  overwhelm  urban  America  today. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  transcript 
of  this  remarkable  public  service  pres- 
entation : 

The  TfcotJBLK  WrrH  Anacostia 
(With  Max  Robinson;  directed  by  Richard 
Quinette;  filmed  edited  by  John  G.  Long, 
cameraman,  Charles  Fekete;  sound.  Al 
Story;  consultant,  Stuart  Schulberg;  pro- 
duced by,  Vernon  Hlxson;  a  presentation 
of  WRC-TV  and  NBC  News) 

KCPOBT  NO.    1 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

No  domestic  problem  concerned  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  1966  more  than  the  Issue  of 
race.  "Black  Power"  emerged  as  an  angry 
slogan  out  of  forgotten  communities  across 
the  country  and  the  white  backlash  echoed 
the  resentment  of  millions  of  white  Ameri- 
can's. In  1966  more  riots  flared  in  America's 
urban  ghettoes  and  the  civil  rlghU  movement 
began  to  lose  its  fooUng.  1966  was  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  year  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  by  year's  end  there  was  talk  that  It 
might  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

During  this  decade  there  has  been  a  hard- 
ening of  racial  boundaries  in  this  country. 
The  white  conmiunity  appears  to  have  be- 
come less  amenable  to  change:  and  in  the 
black  communities  across  the  country,  cen- 
turies of  bitterness  have  turned  more  and 
more  Negro  Americans  from  a  shameful  self- 
hatred  to  open  hostility  against  white 
America.  1966  was  the  year  that  this  coun- 
try's famous  melting  pot  ceased  to  function 
«8  a  concept. 

Our  series  deals  with  one  of  a  thousand 
Impoverished  and  neglected  communities  in 
the  U.S.  It  is  the  same  community  where 
the  clash  between  police  and  citleens  almost 
led  to  Washington's  first  riot,  on  August  16, 


1966.  It  is  poor  but  not  the  poorest  com- 
mimity  in  the  district  and,  more  than  most 
communities  like  it,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
cern and  awareness  among  its  citizens. 

Max  Robinson 

(Voice  on  film) : 

It  is  located  in  southeast  Washington  Just 
across  the  Anacostia  River  within  sight  of 
the  nation's  Capitol.  District  officials  refer 
to  this  commimlty  as  census  tracts  74-76. 
It  is  commonly  called  mld-Anacostia. 

Like  many  northern  communities,  mld- 
Anacostia  began  to  undergo  a  change  in  Its 
population  during  the  wartime  years  of  the 
forties.  The  community  which  was  almost 
100%  white  In  the  1940  census  was  over  72% 
Negro  by  1960,  and  recent  figures  indicate 
that  percentage  has  increased. 

Over  36  thousand  people  live  in  mld-Ana- 
costia, which  is  bounded  by  the  Anacostia 
River,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Good  Hope 
and  Naylor  Roads,  and  the  Maryland  border. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  36 
thousand,  over  9,000  residents,  live  in  six 
large  public  housing  projects.  This  ac- 
counts, somewhat,  for  the  median  family 
income  which  is  as  low  at  $3400  a  year  in 
some  sections. 

From  these  cold  bare  statistics  spring  the 
human  problems  of  mid-Anaooetia,  and  those 
problems  have  created  a  new  mood  among 
many  citizens.  A  new-found  hope  for  dig- 
nity has  collided  head-on  with  an  almost  In- 
bred feeling  of  Inferiority.  Unrest  and  dis- 
content are  the  symptoms. 

(Voices  on  film) : 

Man:  "Just  hold  on,  I'm  upset  all  about 
the  fact  that  the  white  man  is  hurting  the 
black  man,  more  upset  doubly  about  the 
black  man  who's  defending  it." 

First  woman:  "Anacostia  has  always  been 
a  forgotten  city.  It's  really  a  forgotten 
place." 

Second  woman:  "I  Just  don't  dig  police, 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  It's  Just  like  going 
back  to  slavery  as  far  as  the  Negro  Is  con- 
cerned." 

Max  Robinson 

(Voice  on  film) : 

Tes,  there  Is  discontent  in  mld-Anacostia. 
And  during  the  short  time  I  spent  as  a  black 
Anacostlan,  I  could  feel  the  old  order  of 
apathy  giving  ground  to  a  new  assertion  for 
citizenship.  That  assertion,  more  often 
than  not,  was  demanding  In  tone.  Out  of 
this  new  order  I  could  see  the  resurrection 
of  a  once-buried  pride,  but  there  were  ob- 
vious dangers.  For  all  too  often  the  Molo- 
tov  cocktail  flames  from  the  frustration  of 
the  new  order.  Once  a  man  sees  himself  as 
a  man,  he  can't  retreat  from  that  Image. 

The  struggle  for  identity  Is  not  easy  in 
the  black  community.  Black  power  for 
some  has  become  a  vehicle  In  that  struggle. 
There  were  many  discussions  on  black  pow- 
er, and  there  always  emerged  a  host  of  dif- 
ferent concepts,  sometimes  conflicting. 

For  the  mother  struggling  to  survive  on 
welfare,  the  black  power  debate  is  a  luxury 
she  can't  afford,  for  she  and  her  all  too 
numerous  children  are  locked  in  a  battle 
for  sheer  existence.  The  poverty  worker, 
constantly  agonized  by  the  desperate  plight 
of  too  many  citizens  of  the  forgotten  com- 
munity, fights  a  constant  battle  against 
disillusionment. 

Negro  policemen,  concerned  with  the  role 
of  police  in  the  black  community,  talk  of 
widespread  discrimination  in  their  depart- 
ment. They  also  talked  about  police  bru- 
tality. And  then  there  is  the  white  citizen — 
often  hostile  and,  more  often  than  not,  tied 
to  a  Negro  neighborhood  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  ticket  to  suburbia. 

These  are  some  of  the  people  and  some  of 
the  Issues  we  will  be  hearing  from  in  the 
next  two  weeks  as  we  explore  "The  Trouble 
With  Anacostia." 

REPORT  NO.   S 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

For  many  men  In  mld-Anacostia  life  is  a 


constant  battle  for  pride.  At  home  his  wife 
and  children  may  exiject  too  much  from  his 
meager  salary — a  new  dress,  the  latest  teen- 
age fashions,  or  new  furniture  to  replace  a 
badly  sagging  living  room  suite.  On  the  Job 
he  is  often  faced  with  an  employer  who  has 
never  thought  of  him  as  a  man  like  himself. 
To  his  boss  he  is  "boy" — ^but  he  must  do  a 
man-sized  Job  for  his  family. 

To  brlefiy  escape  some  of  the  demands  of 
his  daily  routine,  he  often  meets  his  buddies 
at  a  neighborhood  bar  owned  by  Edward 
Cooper. 

Max  Robinson  (Voices  on  film) : 

It's  located  in  the  2400  block  of  Nichols 
Avenue,  and  in  the  evening  after  work,  the 
neighborhood  men  gather  there  to  drink  and 
talk  as  bartender,  Mr.  Cooper,  knows  bis 
customers'  concerns. 

Mr.  Cooper:  "Job  opportunity — this  is 
what  I  find  in  talking  to  people  that  they 
seem  to  be  working  for — something,  some 
type  if  support.  I  think  everybody  would 
like  to  work  if  they  had  a  chance,  and  I 
think  this  Is  what's  needed." 

Max  Robinson:  "How  do  you  think  the 
Negro  man  reacts?  How  does  he  react  to 
this  lack  of  opportunity,  the  lack  of  a  chance 
to  make  it  for  himself?" 

Mr.  Cooper:  "Well,  it's  kind  of  frustrating, 
and  I  think  this  Is  why  some  of  the  people 
act  up  quite  often — because  he's  despondent 
and  he  Just  doesn't  understand  what  goes 
on,  so  he  gets  mad  with  the  world  and  be 
has  a  couple  of  beers  and  he  gets  a  little 
high  and  be  lets  off  a  little  steam.  This 
Is  what  we  try  to  understand  and  go  along 
with;  you  know,  be  nice  to  the  guy  and  let 
him  know  that  somebody's  In  his  comer, 
you  know." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film)  : 

The  customers  that  evening  were  discuss- 
ing police-community  relations. 

Discussion   (voice  on  film): 

First  man:  "I  think  it  begins  before  you 
get  off  work  or  anything.  Now,  maybe  be- 
fore you  show  on  the  scene — it  could  l>e 
early  in  the  day  some  fellows  may  have  been 
shooting  dice  or  anything — O.K.,  you  might 
not  know  nothln'  about  it — you  show,  you 
tired,  you  better  go  sit  down  somewhere — he 
comes  along  and  pulls  you  around  and  wants 
to  lock  you  up.  Thlnlcs  you  been  in  the  crap 
game  which  you  dont  even  know  nothin' 
about.  Then  If  you  say  something  about  it, 
he's  going  to  lock  you  up  for  disorderly  con- 
duct." 

Second  man :  "You  can  be  standing  on  the 
corner,  and  they  tell  you  to  move.  Right  In 
front  of  Cooper's,  they  ask  you  to  move.  You 
Just  got  off  work,  you  a  working  man,  you 
can't  even  stand  for  a  few  minutes  In  front 
of  here.  But  you  walk  down  the  street  for 
four  or  five  blocks  .  .  .  and  youTl  find  the 
white  fellow,  they're  standing  right  In  front 
of  the  Bank  and  In  front  of  People's  drug 
store,  and  they're  not  asked  to  move.  Why 
U  this?" 

Third  man:  "We  got  to  have  police.  We 
got  to  have  the  law.  But  we're  aslElng  them 
to  treat  people  nice.  You  approach  a  man 
and  say  'Move  on' — who  he  talldn'  to — a 
dog?" 

Fourth  man:  "Out  problem  Is  not  with 
the  Police  Department.  Our  problem  over 
here  is  mostly  ourselves.  We  do  more  harm 
to  ourselves  than  the  whole  Police  Depart- 
ment does.  There's  more  brutality  among 
ourselves,  our  mothers,  our  fathers — our 
daughters  can't  even  walk  on  the  street  un- 
less one  of  our  kids  knock  them  on  the  head. 
For  what?  The  police  are  not  doing  that 
much  to  us." 

Third  man:  "We  got  to  have  police.  We 
got  to  have  police  I" 

Fifth  man:  "Some  poUce  are  real  nice  and 
some  police  are  real  nasty.  You  find  that  in 
a  lot  of  places  but  over  here  in  Anacostia,  I 
think  they're  a  lot  nastier  than  they  are  in 
other  places." 

Max  Robinson:  "Look,  how  do  you  feel  as  a 
black  man  living  in  mld-Anacostia?" 
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Plrst  man:  "We're  bom  with  thla  color 
and  thla  Is  something  we  got  to  live  with — 
why  should  we  feel  otherwise?  Because  the 
white  man  Is  white,  we  should  feel  bad  be- 
cause he's  white?  This  Is  the  greatest  color 
that  God  ever  gave  any  man." 

Sixth  man:  "All  In  all.  I  feel  pretty  good 
about  being  a  Negro  because  we  have  moved 
up  far,  far  more  than  the  white  man,  and 
he's  afraid  of  us  now." 

Sixth  man:  "The  white  man  is  scared  of 
the  Negro.  In  fact,  he  is  getting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  himself,  and  I  think  the 
average  Negro  who  gets  the  opportunity  to 
show  himself  Is  actually  running  away  with 
the  race — and  this  is  making  the  white  man 
more  and  more  afraid  of  the  Negro,  and  he's 
trying  harder  now  to  stop  this  movement 
than  before." 

Plrst  man:  "We  got  to  stick  together. 
That's  the  only  way." 

Sixth  man:  "...  I  feel  If  we  stick  to- 
gether and.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  I  think  It 
was  the  Pharoahs  that  were  run  Into  the 
sea — and  I  think  If  the  Negro  stick  together, 
hell  run  the  white  man  Into  the  same  sea." 

Max  Robinson:  "What  do  you  think  of 
nslack  power*?" 

Fourth  man :  "We  dont  have  money,  Mis- 
ter, so  well  never  get  the  country  by  the 
tall,  so  you  can  forget  about  the  black 
power  business." 

Plrst  man:  "But  knowledge  .  .  ." 

Fourth  man:  "How  many  Negroes  do  you 
know  that  can  manufacture  cars,  steel? 
None!" 

First  man:  "I  don't  feel  that  we  have  the 
opiwrtunlty  we  should  have.  We  are  far, 
far  low  to  opportxinlty  that  we  should  have. 
We  are  away  In  the  back,  and  we  should 
be  equal.  We  go  to  war  with  each  other; 
we  have  boys  over  In  Viet  Nam  fighting  to- 
day, black  and  white  together.  We  die  to- 
gether over  there.  When  they  come  back 
to  the  States,  then  therefore  they're  treated 
like  they're  nothing  but  dirt.  I'm  talking 
about  the  black  i>eopIe,  my  people — they're 
treated  like  dirt  when  they  come  back  to 
the  U.S.  They  can't  get  a  decent  sandwich, 
they  can't  get  a  decent  place.  First  thing 
you  know,  you  want  to  call  him  nothing — 
he's  nothing.  But  he's  fought  for  the  white 
man  and  for  himself,  too,  but  still  he  can- 
not get  a  decent  place — this,  I  think  that 
the  white  folks  should  understand  this." 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

The  frustrations  of  the  man  In  mld- 
Anacostia  are  many  and  varied  for.  besides 
struggling  on  the  job  and  never  seeming  to 
get  anywhere,  he  is  also  plagued  by  his  Image 
as  a  Negro.  He  Is  likely  to  see  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  as  strictly  a  foreign  affair,  and  If 
he  has  fought  on  foreign  shores,  as  many 
men  in  mld-Anacostla  have,  he  must  retxim 
home  to  life  as  usual. 

And  life  as  usual  Is  all  too  often  symbol- 
ized by  the  neighborhood  policeman  who 
sees  him  as  a  faceless  black  man.  When  I 
lived  In  mld-Anacoetla,  I  could  sense  the  fear 
of  the  officer  on  the  beat,  and  I  could  more 
easily  see  the  mask  of  hostility. 

Tomorrow:  Three  Negro  policemen  talk 
about  alleged  police  mistreatment  of  their 
fellow  mid-Anacostlans. 

REPORT  NO  3 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

One  of  the  biggest  controversies  In  Wash- 
ington has  been  the  Issue  of  police  brutality 
and  verbal  abuse.  Many  citizens  In  mld- 
Anacoetla  have  charged  that  police  officers 
treat  them  as  second-class  citizens  or  worse, 
and  some  residents  of  mld-Anacostla  view 
the  station  house  as  the  headquarters  of  cm 
occupation  army. 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

The  11th  Precinct  station  hovise  is  located 
on  Nichols  Avenue  in  the  heart  of  mld-Ana- 
costla. We  talked  with  three  Negro  police- 
men attached  to  No.  11,  who  complained 
about  discrimination  in  their  department 
and  police  treatment  of  their  fellow  cltisens. 


The  three  officers  were  Interviewed  in  a 
darkened  room  with  their  backs  to  the 
camera. 

(Voices  on  film:) 

Policeman:  "In  some  of  the  areas,  espe- 
cially the  project  areas,  white  policemen  are 
assigned  to  these  beats  and  they  don't  want 
them.  If  this  area  contains  a  business  area, 
youll  find  a  white  policeman  there;  but  in 
the  heart  of  this  Negro  residential  district, 
you  won't  see  them  walking  at  all." 

Max  Robinson:  We  also  talked  with  their 
Captain  Owen  Davis. 

Max  Robinson  (to  Captain  Davis) :  "Many 
people  have  said  to  me  that  police  do  not 
give  the  same  protection  to  Negroes  that 
they  give  to  white  citizens.  How  would  you 
respond  to  that?" 

Capt.  Davis:  "I  know  that  is  the  belief  in 
some  areas  of  the  precinct.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  that,  particularly  In  the  pov- 
erty areas,  they  get  more  protection  than 
the  better,  more  affluent  areas." 

Max  Robinson:   "How  is  that.  Captain?" 

Capt.  Davis:  "Well,  we  deploy  more  police- 
men in  thoee  areas  because  there  is  more 
crime." 

Policeman:  "In  the  area  of  brutality,  ver. 
bal  or  physical,  some  Instances — I  think 
some  cases  of  brutality  are  swept  under  the 
carpet.  You  see,  there  are  many  charges 
of  brutality  that  never  come  to  public  light, 
and  this  the  Department  controls." 

Capt.  Davis:  "I  have  received  only  one 
complaint  of  this  so-called  police  brutality, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  If  there  had 
been  other  Incidents  that  I  would  have 
heard  about  It." 

Policeman:  "I  have  seen  a  Negro  kicked 
by  a  white  officer  In  #11  Precinct.  I  have 
seen  water  thrown  on  prisoners  in  the  cell 
block.  I  have  seen  people  spit  on  in  the 
cell  block.     These  are  just  .  .  ." 

Max  Robinson:   "Without  provocation?" 

Policeman:  "I  would  say  'without  provo- 
cation'." 

Capt.  Davis:  "Sometimes  our  officers  may 
go  out  and  arrest  a  person  and  that  person 
puts  up  a  fight — well,  certainly  the  officer 
has  a  right  to  defend  himself  and  a  duty  to 
maintain  an  arrest,  and  sometimes  persons 
are  hurt.  Certainly,  we  investigate  very 
thoroughly  any  time  a>  person  is  Injured 
while  he  Is  in  the  custody  of  the  police  to 
make  certain  that  this  officer  or  these  offi- 
cers have  used  their  weapons  in  a  legal  man- 
ner. However,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the 
victims  or  relatives  claim  police  brutality 
when,  in  fact,  this  officer  was  doing  exactly 
what  he  had  every  legal  right  and  a  legal 
duty  to  do." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

The  three  policemen  also  contend  that 
some  white  officers  are  bigoted. 

(Voices  on  film:) 

First  policeman:  "Quite  naturally  a  white 
policeman  wouldn't  call  a  Negro  a  'nigger' 
directly  in  my  presence.  However.  I  have 
seen  at  last  seven  instances,  when  I  was  In  a 
group  of  white  officers,  that  they  did  use 
the  term  'nigger*  And  It  rolled  off  their 
lips  like  water  over  a  dam.  Like  I  wasn't 
even  present." 

Second  policeman:  "If  a  Negro  police  of- 
ficer can  be  brutalized  physically,  mentally, 
and  otherwise,  just  think  what  a  white  officer 
might  do  to  one  of  these  Negro  citizens  out 
here.  They  wouldn't  have  too  much  chance 
for  survival.  If  we  were  to  turn  all  the  white 
policemen  looce  In  the  streets  then  held  back 
on  all  the  Negro  policemen,  I  don't  think 
they  would  leave  one  Negro  standing." 

Capt.  Davis:  "There  are  a  large  number  of 
good  men  here  In  this  department  and  In 
this  precinct.  It's  a  little  unfair  to  them 
for  anyone  to  make  a  broad  general  state- 
ment about  the  general  discourtesy  of  the 
men  in  the  11th  Precinct.  Unleos,  of  course, 
this  Is  true,  and  I  assure  you  that  It  Is  not 
true.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  problems  at  all. 
These  men  work  together.  I  don't  believe 
that  they  engage  in  social  activities  together. 


in  fact,  I'm  almost  sure  of  it.  But  they  do 
work  together  and  to  me,  from  this  level,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  they  got  along  fine. 
Certainly.  I  haven't  detected  any  friction." 

Third  policeman:  "When  #11  received  a 
new  captain,  he  made  good  statements  about 
how  he  was  going  to  change  this  precinct 
and  how  it  was  going  to  be  Integrated — and 
he  Integrated  ail  the  scout  cars  and  then, 
well,  that  lasted  for  about  one  week.  The 
next  week  It  seemed  that  they  were  starting 
to  weed  the  Negroes  out  of  the  cars  and 
putting  the  white  ofllows  back  In.  Now  the 
situation  is  back  where  it  started." 

Capt.  Davis:  "The  poUcy  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  give  the  man  the  assignment  he 
earns  regardless  of  race." 

Max  Robinson  (to  policeman) :  "What  do 
you  think  would  happen  If  you  faced  the 
camera  and  your  face  could  be  seen?" 

First  policeman:  "Oh.  If  I  faced  the  camera, 
I  would  be  castigated  by  the  Department;  I 
would  probably  be  sent  to  the  Trial  Board 
for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer;  I  would 
probably  be  fired  for  this  offense.  Thla  U 
what  I  think  would  happen  to  me  i/  I  faced 
the  camera." 

Second  policeman:  "Well,  if  events  con- 
tinue to  worsen  as  they  are  now,  I  don't  think 
I'll  be  a  member  much  longer." 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) :  If  many  citi- 
zens are  offended  by  police  misconduct,  some 
Negro  officers  are  also  concerned,  for  the 
three  officers  charged  that  they  have  wit- 
nessed many  Instances  of  physical  brutality 
which  never  came  to  public  light.  They  also 
charged  that  the  word  "nigger"  Is  used  widely 
In  a  department  that  they  view  as  discrim- 
inatory. Their  captain  praised  the  men  In 
his  precinct,  and  he  defended  them  by  say- 
ing that  officers,  black  and  white,  worked 
well  together.  However.  It  Is  the  concern 
articulated  by  the  three  officers  that  makes  It 
difficult  to  recruit  policemen  In  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods. It  Is  perhaps  unfair  to  force  most 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  society  upon 
the  patrolman  on  the  beat,  but  that  Is  the 
position  he  finds  himself  In.  And  If  he  reacts 
out  of  fear  and  frustration  by  resorting  to 
brutality  and  verbal  abuse — who  Is  really  to 
blame? 

Tomorrow  we  will  look  at  the  lives  of  two 
mothers  and  their  eighteen  children  on  wel- 
fare as  we  continue  "The  Trouble  with  Ana- 
coetla." 

RSPORT    NO.    4 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) :  There  are  al- 
most 600  families  on  welfare  In  mld-Ana- 
coetla. Many  more.  In  desperate  need,  are 
unable  to  receive  assistance  because  of  the 
difficult  requirements  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. For  the  mother  on  welfare,  life  is 
often  bare  and  insulting.  A  mother  must 
support  her  children  on  an  Income  hardly 
adequate  for  one  person  much  less  a  mother 
and  nine  children.  And  If  that  Isn't  enough 
to  contend  with,  she  Is  constantly  aware  that 
a  welfare  Investigator  may  embarrass  her 
In  front  of  her  friends  by  entering  her  home 
looking  for  a  "man  In  the  house."  To  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer  the  mother  on  welfare  Is 
finally  denied  the  sanctity  of  her  home. 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) :  Until  re- 
cently, twenty  people  lived  In  this  five  room 
house — two  women  and  eighteen  children- 
all  supported  by  welfare.  The  rent  here  was 
cheap,  and  the  two  families  stayed  until  the 
winds  of  winter  forced  them  to  seek  new 
quarters.  Life  on  the  welfare  rolls  is  often 
purchased  at  the  price  of  dignity. 

The  women  describe  a  recent  visit  by 
two  welfare  workers. 

(Voices  on  film:) 

Woman:  "And  when  I  looked  up,  the  man 
was  walking  past  my  door  with  a  black  suit 
on.  And  I  Jumped  out  of  bed  and  I  grabbed 
my  robe  and  I  ran  out  and  I  ran  down- 
stairs, and  I  asked  him  what  the  hell  was  be 
doing  here  on  a  Sunday  morning  like  that 
I  say,  'And  why'd  you  let  thoee  investigator* 
in  here  In  my  houae?'    She  aay,   'I  didn't 
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let  'em  In."  Then  Wayne  said,  'Mommy, 
I  let  'em  In.'  Then  he  ask  me,  'Are  you 
going  to  whip  me?'  And  I  say,  'No,  I'm  not 
going  to  beat  you,  but  don't  you  never  let 
strangers  into  the  house.' 

"So,  when  I  went  Into  the  side  room,  he 
was  standing  there  looking  around  and  writ- 
ing up  some  things  In  the  side  room,  and  I 
went  to  look  for  something,  and  he  said  to 
me,  'I'm  going  to  fix  you.'  And  I  said  back 
to  him.  'No,  I'm  going  to  fix  you.'  So  I 
reached  down  the  side  of  the  ice-box,  looking 
for  the  hatchet,  and  that's  when  my 
daughter  hollered,  "This  man  has  pulled  the 
cover  off  of  me.'  And  I  said.  'Who?',  and 
she  said,  'The  man  with  the  glasses  on.'  She 
said,  'He  was  standing  there  and  looking 
down  on  me,'  and  she  pulled  the  cover  back 
over  her. 

"So,  he  went  on  and  I  pinned  one  of  them 
m  the  room.  He  said  to  me,  'Lady,  don't 
hurt  me.'  I  say.  'I'm  not  going  to  hurt 
you.  but  I'm  going  to  hurt  your  partner  If 
I  get  to  him.'  Then  my  oldest  daughter  told 
me  also  that  he  went  In  her  room  and  pulled 
the  cover  off  her.  I  guess  he  was  looking  for 
a  man  or  something." 

Max  Robinson 

(Voice  on  film) : 

Former  Welfare  Director,  Donald  Brewer, 
says  that  the  Incident  Is  being  Investigated. 

Mr.  Brewer:  "ITiose  actions  are  definitely 
contrary  to  our  regulations.  Our  regulations 
are  very  specific  in  terms  of  hours  of  visiting, 
which  are  from  8  to  10  at  night.  Our  regu- 
lations are  very  specific  that  the  Investigators 
must  Identify  themselves.  They  must  be 
admitted  only  by  adults;  and  they  must  not 
go  through  the  home  without  permission  of 
the  person  and,  certainly,  any  charge  that 
they  had  pulled  covers  off  of  anyone  or  gone 
Into  a  room  under  those  conditions  Is  a 
specific  violation  of  our  regulations." 

M.  Robinson 

(Voice  on  film)  : 

The  women  also  claim  that  welfare  work- 
ers have  encouraged  promiscuity. 

Woman:  "They  also  stated  that  It  would 
be  beet  for  you  to  go  out  with  this  one  and 
that  one  and  not  to  have  the  same  man. 
In  other  words,  if  they  see  one  man  with  you 
twice,  he  is  supposed  to  support  the  family. 
In  other  words,  they'll  cut  you  off  If  they 
see  the  same  man  in  your  house  twice.  And 
1  think  that's  ridiculous." 

Mr.  Brewer :  "Well,  I  think  something  must 
be  a  little  tiirned  around  here,  because  we 
encourage  families  to  stay  together.  We  also 
Indicate  that  people  have  a  right  to  have 
friends  come  into  their  home;  that  parents 
can  visit  their  children  even  though  they 
may  be  separated.  But  we  certainly  do  not 
encoivage  people  to  have  a  series  of  boy 
friends." 

Woman:  "Inveelgators  watching — they 
park  outside  and  you  aren't  allowed  to  do 
this  and  you  aren't  allowed  to  do  that.  I 
don't  like  it  at  all." 

Mr.  Brewer :  "Yes,  we  do  set  up  surveillances 
In  a  number  of  situations.  One,  if  we  have 
Information  that  somebody  Is  working  regu- 
larly; and  we  sometimes  set  up  surveillances 
to  see  if  they're  leaving  the  home  In  the 
morning  and  coming  back  In  the  evening  to 
see  If  there  is  such  employment.  If  we  have 
IndlcaUon  that  the  father  of  the  child  Is  In 
effect  not  absent  but  Is  living  tn  the  home, 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  Is  coming  in  and 
out  of  the  home  on  regrular  schedule." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

The  mother  on  welfare  wants  out  of  life 
what  most  American  mothers  take  for 
granted. 

Woman:  "What  am  I  looking  for  out  of 
life?  .  .  .  what  I'm  really  looking  for — I  wants 
to  raise  my  children,  and  I  want  them  def- 
initely to  be  happy,  which  they're  not  now. 
And  also  want  to  be  respected." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

Almost  implicit  in  the  treatment  of  the 
city's  poor  Is  the  attitude  that  they  are  solely 


responsible  for  their  troubled  life.  And  the 
elementary  concept  of  dignity  that  most 
Americans  take  for  granted  Is  denied  to  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  break  through  the 
barriers  that  society  has  erected.  Even  be- 
fore a  person  is  legally  responsible  for  his 
destiny,  the  walls  of  society  present  a  monu- 
mental challenge. 

Tomorrow :  A  young  girl  faces  the  future — 
while  her  mother  watches  in  fear. 

REPORT  NO.  B 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

Yesterday  we  examined  some  of  the  agoniz- 
ing problems  of  two  mothers  on  welfare  and 
their  desperate  struggle  to  provide  for  their 
eighteen  children.  Life  for  them  had  ^en 
reduced  to  a  nightmare.  During  my  resi- 
dence in  mld-Anacostla,  I  observed  all  too 
often  the  crushing  reality  that  forever  forces 
Itself  upon  mothers  In  the  ghetto.  However, 
In  contrast,  I  could  see  the  future  mothers — 
teen-agers  successfully  shutting  out  many  of 
the  horrible  realities. 

Some  of  them  sparkled  with  personality 
and  wit — like  Brenda  Poster.  Brenda  lives 
with  her  mother  In  Barry  Farms,  a  public 
housing  project  in  mld-Anacostla.  Brenda's 
mother  recently  had  an  anniversary — she's 
been  off  the  welfare  rolls  for  one  year,  and 
she's  proud  of  It.  She  Is  also  concerned  about 
her  daughter,  for  Brenda  Just  had  an  anni- 
versary, she  dropped  out  of  school  Itist  year. 
The  next  few  months  could  be  the  most  crit- 
ical in  Brenda's  life,  and  her  mother  Is  all 
too  aware  of  It. 

Voices  on  film: 

Brenda  Foster  (music  In  background)  : 
"To  sing — I  love  singing.  I  love  to  dance,  I 
love  to  sing.  I  love  to  entertain.  I  feel  now 
as  long  as  I'm  singing.  I  have  no  problems, 
and  I'm  wanted  as  far  as  singing  and  danc- 
ing. I'd  rather  sing  and  dance  than  eat  and 
sleep.  For  as  long  as  I  can  sing,  it  look  like 
I'm  far,  far  away— don't  have  no  problems, 
no  trouble,  don't  have  to  worry  about  no- 
body bothering  me.  Once  this  stops,  then 
all  the  fun  is  gone. 

"My  home  problem  is  miserable.  I  want 
to  leave.  I  want  to  go  far  away.  If  I  could 
get  a  Job  somewhere  out  of  Washington 
somewhere  and  get  away  from  my  parents 
and  my  sisters  and  my  brothers,  because  my 
father's  not  with  us  and  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  I  was  a  child,  and  my  mother  brought 
us  up  as  a  father  and  mother — but  she  Just 
never  could  understand  me.  In  the  outside 
world  .  .  .  it's  dark,  it's  dark  when  you 
haven't  been  In  It.  It  Just  seems  like  If 
you  ever  step  In  the  outside  world,  if  It's 
your  first  time,  you're  lost — so  you  have  to 
seek  and  find  your  way  through  the  world, 
and  that's  what  I  want  to  do. 

"There's  some  things  about  school  I  didn't 
like,  like  some  of  the  kids  In  school.  They 
have  things  that  was  in  style,  and  I  couldn't 
have  because  due  to  the  fact  that  my 
mother  wasn't  working — she  was  sick  and 
I  wasn't  working  at  the  time,  and  then  she 
took  so  sick  that  I  just  couldn't  stay  In 
school.  When  she  was  sick  and  my  sister  she 
didn't  want  to  work,  so  no  one  was  working, 
so  she  was  thinking  about  going  on  public 
assistance — getting  a  welfare  check.  So  I 
felt  the  kids  would  laugh  about  that,  so  I 
dropped  out  of  school  to  get  a  job  to  help 
her  with  her  bills  and  help  my  sisters  and 
brothers  through  school." 

Woman:  "I  was  on  the  welfare  and  after  I 
got  off  the  welfare  and  started  working,  I 
will  be  on  my  Job  one  year  the  fifteenth  of 
next  month — and  I  like  It.  And  I'm  a  cook 
at  the  ....  Day  Care  Center." 

M.  Robinson:  "How  do  you  feel  being  off 
welfare?" 

Woman:  "I  feel  good.  I  really  was  glad 
when  I  got  off — I  was  able  to  get  off  of  It. 
I  hope  I  never  have  to  get  on  it  again." 

M.  Robinson:  "Were  you  afraid  when  you 
had  just  gotten  off  welfare  and  got  a  Job?" 

Woman:  "Was  afraid?  No,  I  was  happy, 
real  happy.     Because  I  was  afraid  when  I 


was  on  it,  because  if  you  have  company, 
somebody  knock  on  the  door — you  were 
afraid  that  was  them  coming  In,  want  to 
see  Identification  and  everything — so  I  was 
glad  when  I  got  off  of  It." 

M.  Robinson:  "You  feel  proud  about 
that?" 

Woman:  "Sure — ^feel  very  happy — since  I 
been  in  my  Job,  I'm  Just  as  happy  as  I  can 
be." 

Brenda:  "Barry  Farms — this  is  like  an  Is- 
land. Just  like  nothing  but  water  sur- 
rounding a  little  place.  Where  all  the 
kids — the  young  kids  when  they  get  out  or 
the  teen-agers  when  they  get  out — first 
thing  happen,  they  get  in  trouble.  They 
have  a  kid  or  is  expecting  a  kid  and  then 
that's  the  downfall  that  the  parents  try 
to  say  'flying  with  the  wrong  group'  or  some- 
thing. But  It's  really  not  that.  It's  Just  that 
the  parents  keep  the  kids  In  the  house  so 
much  that  when  they  get  out,  they  can't  do 
nothln'  else  but  get  In  trouble  most  of  the 
time." 

M.  Robinson:  "Are  there  any  dangers  in 
raising  a  daughter?  I  know  sometimes  you 
must  have  fears  about  your  daughters." 

Woman:  "Well,  you  know  sometime  111 
get  very  upset  about  especially  my  youngest 
one.  You  know,  she  go  out — I  get  upeet. 
'Cause  the  boys  sometimes  they  out  and 
they're  not  out  for  nothing  good.  You 
know — and  It  keepK  you  very  upset  some- 
time." 

M.  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

A  mother  worries  about  her  daughter's  fu- 
ture. She  knows  from  her  own  life  the  dan- 
gers that  surround  a  teen-age  girl  in  the 
ghetto.  For  Isolated  from  society  at  large,  a 
young  girl  walks  a  tight  rope  in  search  of  her 
Identity. 

M.  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

For  most  American  teen-agers  life  at  its 
worst  is  too  much  home-work  and  a  party 
missed — but  for  the  teen-ager  in  mld-Ana- 
costla one  wrong  turn  could  mean  a  decent 
Ufetlme  missed. 

Monday  we  will  look  at  some  of  the  at- 
titudes of  white  Anacostians. 

REPORT  NO.  e 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

Many  people  see  Anacostla  as  a  city  sepa- 
rate from  the  nation's  capital  and  distinct 
In  its  own  character.  When  I  arrived  in  mld- 
Anacostla  I  could  sense  the  pace  of  life 
slowing  down.  On  the  positive  side  there 
was  a  welcome  relief  from  the  frantic  pace 
of  the  city  across  the  river.  Having  been 
raised  in  Virginia,  I  found  mld-Anacostla 
much  like  a  small  southern  town — ^but  I  got 
the  Impression  that  the  gradualism  of  the 
south  had  collided  with  the  Immediacy  of 
the  north.  The  urban  problems  peculiar  to 
the  north  had  been  suddenly  forced  upon  a 
quiet  and  somewhat  rural  community.  I 
could  see  this  quite  clearly  In  the  commu- 
nity's race  relations  which  were  by  and  large 
non-existent.  There  was  and  stUl  is  an  un- 
easy truce  between  white  and  Negro  resi- 
dents In  mld-Anacostla.  Some  white  resi- 
dents have  remained  In  their  neighborhoods 
and  have  worked  for  a  better  conununlty 
with  their  Negro  neighbors.  However,  other 
white  Anacostians,  many  of  them  poor,  have 
felt  trapped  in  the  commimlty.  As  a  minor- 
ity they  view  their  Negro  neighbors  with 
a  quiet  hoetiUty. 

(Voices  on  film:) 

Man:  "Broken  bottles  on  the  sidewalk — 
we  never  had  that  before — never  seen  trash 
out  In  the  street.  You  could  walk  the  street 
easily  without  getting  hit  on  the  head, 
tlsed  to  be  a  good  neighborhood — no  more." 

Boy:  "Teen-agers  around  here — they're  all 
trash.  They  use  vulgar  language  In  front  of 
everybody.  They  act  snotty.  I  guess  this 
is  part  of  their  growing  up." 

Man:  "The  desirability  of  Uvlng  here  Is 
not  what  it  was  even  ten  years  ago.  but  I 
have  lived  here  too  long,  too  many  friends. 
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to  tblnk  about  moving  out.  I'm  going  to 
stay  If  I  have  to  shoot  my  way  throvigh." 

Woman:  "It's  Just  not  fair  to  the  children 
around  here  any  more.  It's  not.  I  mean — 
they  have  a  park  up  here  In  back  of  us. 
The  school  took  the  kids  down  there,  and 
the  little  colored  kids  said,  'You  aU  get  (^ 
this  park.  This  Is  our  park.'  They're  pretty 
well  taken  over,  I  think." 

Man:  "They're  letting  them  get  away  with 
too  much,  the  way  I  look  at  It." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

Irwin  Ruben  has  managed  the  drug  store 
In  mld-Anaco6tla  for  more  than  eight  years. 
Race  relations  In  the  area  In  bis  view  are 
distant  and  strained. 

Mr  Ruben:  "To  begin  with,  you've  got  to 
remember  the  white  people  that  live  In  this 
area  are  from  southern  Maryland.  If  you 
know  anything  about  southern  Maryland, 
this  Is  the  part  of  the  state  that  carried 
Wallace  for  a  forty  percent  vote  In  the  last 
presidential  primary.  These  people  at  the 
slightest  Inclination  will  down  the  Neg^. 
That  Is  why  they  love  what's  going  on  becaiise 
they  can  talk  behind  everybody's  back  and 
talk  to  their  neighbors  and  tell  everybody 
that  the  Negroes  are  taking  over — that  the 
Civil  Rights  group  are  taking  over — that 
they  don't  give  a  damn  about  the  white 
people,  they're  taking  their  Jobs  and  every- 
thing— and  they're  Just  enjoying  It  In  re- 
verse." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

This  gray  house  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mayo 
Du  Basky.  She  and  her  family  have  lived 
In  Anacostla  for  more  than  sixteen  years. 
Mrs.  Du  Basky  has  five  children  and  Is  active 
In  the  P.T.A.  She  has  Negro  neighbors  and 
at  present  has  no  Intention  of  moving 
away. 

Mrs.  Du  Basky:  "Let's  put  It  this  way.  If 
my  son  came  home  from  school  all  battered 
and  beaten  up  because  of  something  that 
transpired  in  class  or  on  the  playground,  I 
might  begin  feeling  that  it  might  be  time. 
I  think  the  Important  thing  to  do  now  is  not 
b«  Irrational.  I  think  we  should  stay  where 
we  are  and  try  to  get  along  with  our  neigh- 
bors, and  realize  the  conveniences  that  we 
have  here.  So  I  don't  think  we  should  Just 
suddenly  Jump  out  and  move  out  into  some 
Ood-forsaken  subvurb." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

Even  though  Mrs.  Du  Basky  has  not  been 
lured  to  suburbia,  many  of  her  white  neigh- 
bors have  fled  from  mld-Anacostia,  for  this 
community  that  was  aInKwt  100%  white  In 
1940  is  expected  to  be  almost  100%  Negro  by 
1975.  and  the  call  for  "black  power"  In  some 
cases  has  acted  as  a  catalyst.  Druggist  Ru- 
ben Is  disturbed  by  that  call. 

Mr.  Ruben:  "Suire,  it  disturbs  me.  and  I 
consider  myself  an  ultra-liberal.  It  disturbs 
me  becavise  it's  stupid.  Power  to  any  nor- 
mal person  means  hitting  somebody  over  the 
bead  with  something.  You  can't  take  an 
average  person  out  of  high  school  and  tell 
them  that  power  means  economics,  and  poli- 
tics, and  riinning  the  government,  and  run- 
ning the  police  station,  and  running  the  fire 
station.  Power  means  going  out  with  a  base- 
ball bat  and  hitting  you  over  the  head — and 
that's  what  white  people  think  "black  power" 
means,  and  that's  what  black  people  think 
"black  power"  means.  And  anybody  that  sits 
on  television  and  tells  you  different  is  Just 
fooling  everybody  or  trying  to.  They're  not 
fooling  the  people  aroxind  here.  They're  Just 
aggravating  the  people  because  they're  not 
afraid  of  it.  The  Negro  people  around  here 
don't  want  any  part  of  that  term.  The  white 
people  don't  want  any  part  of  that  term.  In 
essence,  really.  I  think  It's  been  forgotten 
at  this  stage." 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

For  many  citizens  in  mld-Anacoetla  the  Is- 
sue of  black  power  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Tomorrow  some  of  those  citizens  exchange 
views  on  that  controversial  slogan. 


BKPOBT  MO.   7 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

"Black  power"  has  been  one  of  the  most 
hotly  debated  slogans  ever  soimded  In  this 
country.  In  mld-Anacoetla  I  became  in- 
volved in  many  discussions  on  that  contro- 
versial slogan.  In  discussing  "black  power" 
I  could  never  remember  anyone  defining  the 
term.  It  seemed  to  be  accepted  that  "black 
power"  would  be  the  power  of  black  people 
over  their  own  destiny — economically,  so- 
cially, politically,  psychologically,  and  his- 
torically. It  appeared  that  after  years  of 
having  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  meager 
programs  for  progress,  many  black  men  In 
mld-Anacostia  desired  a  chance  to  carve  out 
their  own  destinies.  I  could  sense  that  the 
call  to  black  power  was  a  call  for  a  divorce 
from  white  America.  A  call  for  the  end  of 
a  long  and  tortuous  common-law  marriage 
that  had  never  really  been  blessed  by  our 
society. 

But  along  with  the  call  for  black  power 
there  was  conflict  among  its  proponents. 
How  would  they  obtain  black  power  and, 
even  more  Importantly,  how  would  it  be 
vised? 

There  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  even  deeper 
conflict  for  I  sensed  that  for  most  of  the 
participants  in  the  discussions,  there  was 
still  a  very  strong  desire  to  Join  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  And  the  question 
came:  Is  it  possible  to  achieve  a  place  in 
the  mainstream  while  carving  out  one's  des- 
tiny alone — without  the  help  of  white  Amer- 
ica? This  question  was  never  articulated 
but  it  was  apparently  behind  many  of  the 
conflicts  and  frustrations  that  marked  the 
discussions. 

Recently  the  poverty  program  In  mld- 
Anacoetla  sponsored  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  many  shadings  of  black  power,  and  we 
obtained  permission  to  film  the  proceedings. 
On  the  panel  were  area  poverty  workers  Bob 
Jackson  and  Alberta  Johnson:  Father  Sam- 
uel Fraser,  a  minister  In  mld-Anacostia;  and 
Dr.  Nathan  Hare,  a  Howard  University  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  who  was  Invited  from 
outside  the  community. 

Max  Robinson  {voice  on  film) : 

The  two-hour  session  began  with  a  firm 
statement  on  who  should  wield  "black 
power"  in  solving  black  problems. 

{Voices  on  film:) 

Bob  Jackson:  "These  are  black  problems. 
This  movement  has  to  be  black,  and  there's 
no  place  for  white  "do-gooders."  Those 
whites  who  feel  this  Is  a  black  problem  and 
who  are  concerned  enough  to  work,  I  wel- 
come. But  I  think  the  Important  factor  in 
this  whole  movement  is  that  the  black  give 
leadership — the  leadership  comes  from 
blacks.  I  think  the  Negro  middle-class  and 
his  aspirations  for  the  mainstream  of  life 
have  tried  to  wipe  off  some  of  this  blackness 
and  live  the  life  of  whites." 

Dr.  Hare:  "And  surely  there  are  middle- 
class  persons  who  are  brainwashed.  They 
think,  for  example,  to  be  integrated  means 
to  be  elevated,  whereas  they  have  been  Inte- 
grated and  still  haven't  been  elevated.  They 
don't  have  anything  at  all — and  they  try  to 
reject  their  black  heritage.  Yet  there  are 
plenty  of  persons  who  are  in  the  middle-class 
who  are  blacker  than  the  majority  of  per- 
sons in  the  so-called  grass  roots.  So  It's  not 
Just  a  class  thing,  and  the  white  folks  are 
trying  to  split  us  by  making  us  think  this  is 
a  class  .  .  .  that  Inevitably  and  Internally,  it 
is  a  class  matter  when  it  Is  not  at  all." 

Alberta  Johnson :  "Why  is  It  when  the  black 
holler  and  scream  and  scream  for  things 
they  have  been  denied  all  their  lives  and  don't 
get,  but  soon  as  the  white  man  thinks  a 
riot's  coming  through,  the  money  comes  flow- 
ing in." 

Father  Fraser:  "I'd  like  to  know  why  wa 
are  so  concerned  about  violence.  After  all, 
this  nation  was  founded  on  violence.  We 
are  now  geared  to  a  war  economy,  we  cele- 


brate this  economy,  we  almost  pray  to  it. 
We  are  really  controlled  in  many  ways  by 
the  generals,  by  Pentagon  officials,  and  oth- 
ers— and  the  rise  of  violence,  so  to  speak,  is 
nothing  new." 

Dr.  Hare:  "It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
be  faced  with  what  I  call  a  "black  blitz- 
krieg," a  black  lightning  war,  which  will  be 
sort  of  a  thousand  times  Watts  which  will 
sweep  the  country.  And  then  the  United 
States  will  either  solve  its  problems,  and 
very  soon,  or  either  will  get  the  destruction 
which  it  deserves." 

Dr.  Hare:  "Something  needs  to  be  done. 
If  it  has  to  be  done  by  drastic  means,  then 
we're  going  to  have  that.  But  so  long  as 
we  go  on  talking  about  equality — she's  talk- 
ing about  equal  power,  that  is  ,  .  .  you  can't 
give  anybody  equal  power — you  can't  even 
get  power  for  yourself  I  Talk  about  giving 
somebody  else  equal  power.  So  when  we're 
talking  about  all  this  malarkey  about  us 
being  fair  and  democratic  and  honest  when 
there  never  has  been  such  In  the  whole  world 
BO  far  as  I  know  him[ian  history — and  there 
certainly  isn't  any  now.  And  sometimes  you 
have  to  back  up  and  fight  fire  with  fire,  so 
therefore  all  this  business  about  your  great 
Illusion  about  being  Integrated  into  white 
society  Is  useless.  Sure,  individuals  can  get 
.  .  .  sure,  Edward  Brooke  Is  Senator  from 
Massachusetts — what  good  is  that  going  to 
do  to  the  black  man?  Not  one  lota!  In 
fact,  he  would  be  better  off  to  have  a  white 
man  there  because  Edward  Brooke  will  be 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  being 
favorable  to  the  Negroes,  and  you  Negroes 
will  hesitate  to  pick  at  him.  You'll  be  sitting 
back  slobbering  and  grinning  and  boasting 
about  the  fact  that  you  got  a  Senator  at 
last." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

The  audience  also  had  Its  ideas  about  how 
black  power  can  be  obtained. 

(Voice  on  film: ) 

Pharnal  Longus:  "We  have  to  stop  trying 
to  imitate  the  white  man  and  be  proud  of 
ourselves  and  stop  feeling  Inferior,  and  Just 
see  that  we  are  Just  as  good  as  anyone  else." 

Mr.  Pokes:  "Until  we  learn  to  be  ready  to 
die  for  our  women,  then  we're  not  going  to 
gain  a  thing — don't  make  any  mistake  about 
It.  He'll  come  to  your  neighborhood  and 
hell  say,  'Where  can  I  find  a  girl?'  He's  not 
kidding  because  he  knows  he  can  ask  you 
that.  Until  we  learn  to  knock  him  down 
when  be  asks  .  .  .  until  we  learn  to  be  ready 
to  die  if  he  touch  ary  a  female  of  the  black 
race — If  we  have  this  fight,  let's  take  it  our- 
selves! I  don't  even  agree  to  women  march- 
ing up  and  down  these  streets — this  is  our 
Job  I  And  if  we're  not  going  to  do  it.  let's 
quit  crying,  let* s  quit  these  panels,  let's  quit 
getting  these  men  in  here  with  this  televi- 
sion. It  doesn't  amount  to  a  thing.  It's 
another  two  hours,  and  they'll  cut  so  much 
of  It — and  they're  only  going  to  put  on  NBC 
what  they  want  to  put  on  It." 

Dr.  Hare:  "One  of  the  troubles  with  the 
black  man  Is  that  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  pro- 
gram, he  tell  It  to  the  white  man — to  th« 
white  folks'  TV  cameras  and  also  to  the 
Uncle  Toms,  black  Uncle  Toms — and  that's 
the  end  of  It.  If  you  got  a  program,  you 
keep  It  to  yourself  and  you  get  a  little  coterie 
of  persons  underneath  in  secret,  and  you 
make  it  work.  And  not  only  will  the  white 
power  structure  be  the  target,  but  the  first 
target  will  be  the  Negro  Uncle  Toms  of  this 
program.  And  you  don't  tell  It  to  anybody 
but  you  keep  it  to  yourself  or  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  trustworthy — and  If  the  per- 
son tell  about  It,  then  you  show  them  to 
the  white  folks  the  next  day  with  their 
mouths  sewed  up  I" 

Frank  Bullard;  "As  long  as  you  keep  Ne- 
groes, whites,  Pygmies,  anybody,  fighting 
against  each  other,  you  goin'  to  be  for  real 
that  you  ain't  goin'  to  get  nowhere  because 
you  can't  work  together.  People  are  fright- 
ened  of   black   people.     You   talkln'   about 
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power.  You  got  power  I  Yes.  you  I  That's 
all  there  Is  to  It." 

Dr.  Hare:  "It's  you  people  that  keep  us 
down — not  the  white  man.  The  white  man 
has  ecological,  economic,  psychological,  and 
social  reasons  for  keeping  you  down,  but  It's 
you  who  don't  have  a  damn  thing  to  gain — 
you  haven't  got  a  damn  thing  to  gain,  but 
you're  the  ones  holding  up  ...  I  don't  even 
want  to  hear  what  you're  talking  about." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

The  session  ended  In  hot  and  bitter  debate, 
an  indication  of  bow  strong  feelings  on 
"black  power"  run  among  black  people  of 
mld-Anacostia,  and  perhaps  of  how  uncer- 
tain they  still  are  about  bow  to  get  It. 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

Most  Negroes  in  mld-Anacoetla  do  not 
cling  so  passionately  to  the  concept  of  black 
power  as  those  you  have  seen  in  the  discus- 
sion. You  will  not  find  among  them  the 
emotional  warning  of  the  possibility  of  a 
black  blitzkrieg,  a  thousand  times  Watts; 
and  Integration  for  them  has  not  yet  become 
a  dead-end  street.  However,  with  the  white 
backlash  a  jMlitical  reality  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  slowing  to  a  halt,  many  Negroes 
In  mld-Anacostia  are  taking  a  new  look. 

Tomorrow  other  residents  of  mld-Anacoetla 
assess  black  power  and  the  Negro  image. 

RZPORT  NO.  8 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

Yesterday  we  heard  some  differing  views 
on  black  power  during  a  panel  discussion  In 
mld-Anacostia.  The  participants  were  main- 
ly civil  rights  activists  and  poverty  workers. 
However,  in  search  of  a  place  in  the  American 
mainstream,  many  other  Negroes,  in  mld- 
Anacostia,  are  Interested  In  the  theme  In  one 
way  or  another. 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

We  were  invited  to  film  a  recent  party  In 
the  apartment  of  Paul  Oothard.  His  guests 
were  preoccupied  with  that  major  concern 
of  most  middle-class  Americans — a  solid  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  But  black  power 
was  also  discussed  and  Mr.  Oothard  stmimed 
up  the  group's  view. 

Mr.  Oothard:  "I  think  the  middle-class 
Negroes,  or  middle-class  Intelligent  Negroes, 
don't  really  think  about  black  power  as  most 
people  think  about  black  power.  We  think 
about  it  as  an  economic  thing,  as  how  we  can 
better  ourselves  or  not  better  ourselves.  We 
don't  think  in  the  same  terms  as  Sitokely 
Carmlchael  or  here  in  the  District,  Marlon 
Barry,  or  Floyd  McKlasick,  think  of  black 
power.  We  think  more  in  terms  of  Lenore 
Bennett  who  brought  black  power  out  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  an  article  in  EBONY 
magazine,  and  I  think  this  doesn't  really 
mean  black  power.  It  means  'green  power' 
or  economic.  It's  simply  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics with  us." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

While  economics  may  be  the  main  concern 
of  some  middle-class  Negroes  in  mld-Ana- 
costia, many  other  Negroes  are  concerned 
with  their  Identity.  A  short  distance  away. 
In  a  public  hovising  project  called  Barry 
Farms,  Mrs.  Lillian  Wright  discussed  the 
plight  of  a  black  American. 

(Voices  on  film:) 

Mrs.  Wright:  "Well,  I  think  the  Negroes 
have  Jtut  been  brainwashed  all  their  life. 
They  try  but  they  never  get  anywhere  and 
they  give  up.  If  you  live  in  slums  for  so 
long,  you  not  used  to  anything  but  slums. 
If  you  used  to  being  dumb,  not  having  any 
education,  then  you  don't  know  anything 
but  ignorance,  so  therefore  I  feel  that  any- 
thing that  the  Negro  get,  he  shouldn't  have 
to  work  for  it.  It  should  be  bis  automati- 
cally 'cause  he  ain't  never  had  anything  In 
the  beginning — every  thing  he's  had  the 
white  man  has  taken  from  him." 

Max  Robinson:  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
white  man?" 

Mrs.  Wright:  "I  dont  think  of  him— 
period.    They  Jtut  something  hare.  Just  like 


dogs  and  cats  and  animals,  and  I  don't  like 
dogs  and  cats — so  that's  about  what  I  think 
of  the  white  man." 

Max  Robinson:  "You  hate  the  white 
man?" 

Mrs.  Wright:  "No.  I  don't  hate  anyone.  I 
dislike  but  I  don't  hate.  I  dislike  animals, 
and  a  lot  of  foods  I  dislike — don't  agree  with 
my  stomach — that's  about  how  I  feel  about 
the  white  man,  he  Just  don't  agree  with  my 
stomach." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

But  even  middle-class  Negroes  still  suffer 
discrimination  in  the  white  world.  Paul 
Oothard  tells  of  a  recent  experience. 

(Voices  on  film:) 

B4r.  Oothard:  "These  are  the  things  when 
you  ask  me  how  do  I  feel  about  being  a  Negro 
out  here  that  really  bother  me — is  that  I'm 
a  contractor,  I  try  to  borrow  a  thousand  dol- 
lars today  to  finish  a  Job.  I  went  to  six 
places.  I  couldn't  borrow  it.  If  I  bad  been  a 
white  contractor,  the  first  place  I  went  I 
would  have  gotten  the  money,  because  the 
money  is  guaranteed  by  the  government. 
But  I'm  a  Negro,  I  can't  get  the  money.  This 
makes  me  sick — it  makes  me  not  want  to  be 
a  Negro  sometime.  And  whether  we  like  to 
admit  this  or  not,  this  Is  a  fact." 

Max  Robinson  (to  Mrs.  Wright) :  "Do  you 
think  this  country  will  ever  be  a  place  that 
all  Negroes  will  be  able  to  live  in  with  some 
degree  of  comfort  and  respect?" 

Mrs.  Wright:  "Never!  Never!  That's  some- 
thing I  don't  see." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

A  Barry  Farms  commumty  organizer,  Mrs. 
Mary  Taylor,  is  more  optimistic  about  the 
chances  for  change  although  she,  too,  de- 
cries the  condition  of  the  Negro  in  mld- 
Anacoetla. 

(Voices  on  film:) 

Mrs.  Taylor:  "They've  been  pushed  in  a 
little  comer,  and  they  say,  "This  is  yours,' 
and  this  Is  what  you  have  to  accept.  And 
they  have  accepted  this  because  they  have 
never  been  a  part  of  bringing  about  change 
before.  It's  something  entirely  new  to 
them." 

Max  Robinson:  "Many  people  have  re- 
ferred to  Anacoetla  as  a  forgotten  city.  Do 
you  feel  it's  a  forgotten  city — and  why?" 

Mrs.  Taylor :  "Well,  for  one  reason.  It's  sep- 
arated by  bridges,  and  I  guess  It  was  once 
like  a  little  country  town  and  they  refer  to 
It  as  a  city.  But  it  has  been  somewhat  for- 
gotten, and  I  think  the  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  has  been  forgotten,  and 
they're  trying  to  remind  the  Congressmen  it 
still  exists." 

Max  Robinson  (to  Mrs.  Wright) :  "How 
much  better  off  do  you  think  you  are  in 
1966  than  you  would  have  been  In  1866?" 

Mrs.  Wright:  "None.  I  don't  see  where 
I'm  no  better  off  at  all.  I'm  about  the  same, 
I'm  at  a  standstill — all  Negroes  are  at  a 
BtandstlU." 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera)  : 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  many  Negroes  In  mld- 
Anacoetla  of  being  at  a  standstill  that  has 
created  a  psychological  crisis  in  the  black 
community. 

For  the  Negro  who  has  economic  security 
and  a  college  education,  segregated  housing, 
financial  discrimination,  and  the  myth  of 
color  are  insulting  to  him  and  a  threat  to 
his  children's  future.  For  he  lives  in  two 
worlds — on  the  Job  he  may  well  work  in  a 
thoroughly  Integrated  world  but,  more  often 
than  not,  home  is  In  a  segregated  commu- 
nity. 

For  many  other  Negroes  living  on  meager 
incomes  in  Inadequate  housing,  the  future 
Is  anything  but  bright.  For  centtiries  of 
struggle  have  yielded  little  progress.  And 
as  America  hurtles  into  the  Jet  age,  many 
Negroes  are  at  a  standstill. 

Tomorrow  we  look  at  the  war  on  poverty — 
In  mld-Anacoetla — one  effort  to  get  the  for- 
gotten community  moving. 


EXPOBT  MO.  e 


Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

1966  was  the  year  that  saw  the  beginning 
of  what  Is  called  the  War  on  Poverty.  The 
war  was  initiated  with  meager  funds  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  administra- 
tion had  proposed  a  sizable  cutback.  With  a 
freeze  already  in  effect  on  employment  in 
local  poverty  programs,  many  community 
efforts  have  already  begun  to  suffer. 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

In  mld-Anacostia,  the  war  on  poverty  is 
conducted  tinder  the  aegis  of  the  Southeast 
Neighborhood  Development  Program.  Its 
executive  director  is  Ralph  Fertlg. 

Mr.  Fertlg  (voice  on  film) :  "The  neighbor- 
hood development  program  Is  aimed  at 
enabling  the  people  of  this  community  to 
fulfill  themselves  and  to  achieve  their  rights 
and  full  status  and  dignity  as  American  citi- 
zens. We  do  this  through  Jobs,  family 
counseling,  day  care — a  variety  of  services, 
of  educational  and  social  services — but, 
mainly,  we  do  this  by  helping  people  find 
ways  in  which  they  can  express  what  is 
relevant  and  appropriate  to  them  for  them- 
selves." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  of  film) : 

Some  citizens  are  critical  of  the  program. 
One  is  Nichols  Avenue  druggist  Irwin  Ruben. 

(Voices  on  film:) 

Mr.  Ruben:  "The  Southeast  Neighborhood 
House?  The  white  people  have  no  idea  what 
It  is  or  what  it's  supposed  to  do  because  no 
one  has  ever  told  them." 

Mr.  Fertlg:  "We  welcome  anybody  from  the 
white  community  who  wishes  to  Join  with 
ua  In  oiu"  cause.  Some  people  do.  We've 
even  gone  further  than  that  and  tried  to 
reach  .  .  .  done  more  in  the  effort  to  reach 
the  white  community  through  personal 
invitations  than  we  have  to  the  Negro  com- 
munity, becatise  we  did  feel  that  they  felt 
somewhat  left  out.  They've  not  responded, 
and  I  think  they've  not  responded  for  a 
variety  of  reasons;  and  part  of  that's  our 
fault,  rm  sure.  I'm  sure  we  need  to  do  more 
to  reach  them.  Part  of  it,  I  suppose,  has  to 
do  with  some  people  in  the  white  community 
feeling  that  we're  hostile  to  them,  and  we 
don't  mean  this.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
don't  mean  to  tone  down  In  any  way  our 
dedication  to  others  in  the  conuntinity  who 
are  poor,  moet  of  whom  are  Negro." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

On  Nichols  Avenue  the  Southeast 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  operates 
a  place  called  The  Bridge.  It  is  a  meeting 
place  for  residents  and  poverty  workers  in 
mld-Anacostia.  It  also  serves  as  a  cultural 
center. 

(Voices  on  film : ) 

Mr.  Ruben:  "The  organization  across  the 
street  that  calls  themselves  "The  Bridge"? 
People  around  here,  the  white  people,  they 
don't  know  what  The  Bridge  is — they  never 
heard  of  The  Bridge.  All  they  know  is  it's 
a  place  for  beatniks  to  go.  It's  strictly  for 
Negro  people — 100  percent.  It's  sui^xjeed  to 
be  a  culture  exchange  of  some  sort,  but  who's 
It  supposed  to  be  for?  If  It's  supposed  to 
be  for  Anacostla  and  for  the  people  that  live 
in  Anacostla,  then  It's  not.  It's  a  lie.  If  it's 
supposed  to  be  for  the  poor  people  from 
Barry  Farms  and  from  the  other  develop- 
ments up  there,  it's  a  lie — it's  not.  If  it's  for 
the  beatniks  from  across  town  and  for  the 
few  people  that  run  it.  then  that's  what  It's 
for.  And  being  run  by  government  funds 
or  UJ.O.  funds  or  Southeast  funds,  whoever 
the  funds  come  from,  to  the  white  people 
In  this  area,  It  seems  horrible.  At  nine 
o'clock  at  night  when  I  close  up,  many  times 
I've  gone  across  the  street  to  my  car  and 
there's  half-a-dozen  boys  back  there  drink- 
ing a  bottle  of  wine,  and  they  break  it  and 
they  go  Inside.  Or  there's  a  hundred  kids 
outside  of  there,  and  the  police  have  to  come 
down^-or  a  lot  of  things  like  that." 

Mr.  Fertlg:  "I  think  that's  clearly  absurd. 
The  Bridge  is  a  neighborhood  institution — 
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It's  run  by  people  In  the  neighborhood.  We 
have  a  broad  range  of  people  attending  there, 
from  black  Nationalists  to  white  RepubU- 
cans,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  beatniks 
over  there. 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 

The  Neighborhood  worker  is  the  spearhead 
ot  the  program  and  the  major  force  for  so- 
cial change  In  mld-Anacoetla.  Bob  Jackson's 
feelings  about  the  work  have  changed  since 
he  first  began. 

Bob  Jackson  (voice  on  film) :  "I  had  a 
great  deal  of  hc^>e  for  change  originally.  My 
hope  for  change  certainly  still  remains.  "Isut  I 
have  a  different  outlook  on  how  I  think  that 
change  will  have  to  come  about  now.  First 
of  all,  I  think  this  change  can  only  come 
about  by  participation  of  persons  in  the 
ghetto — ^poor  black  p>eople  who  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  are  black,  who  recognize  the 
fact  that  In  America  being  black  is  not  popu- 
lar and  they  are  not  wanted.  And  when  once 
you  start  from  here  to  make  change,  I  think 
then  these  persons  who  are  not  wanted  have 
to  work  for  a  common  cause  to  bring  about 
this  change  that  we  talk  about. 

"Barry  Farms  is  one  of  the  oldest  public 
housing  projects  in  Washington  and  has  a 
reputation,  at  least  from  the  1960  census,  of 
being  first  In  everything  bad  and  last  in 
everything  good  And  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Negro  tuks  to  stop  looking  for 
some  pity,  looking  for  hope,  the  things  which 
ain't — and  start  working  for  this  change.  I 
think  that  the  country  has  to  be  .  .  .  some, 
well,  disruption,  if  you  may,  some  Irritants 
to  this  country  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  by 
Negro  participation  to  make  the  country  feel 
as  a  Negro  has  felt.  Because  the  country  has 
not  felt — even  the  many  white  liberals  who 
feel  they're  In  with  it,  and  they  want  to  do 
something,  and  they  know  how  it  is  to  be 
black — they  do  not  know.  This  is  what  I 
think  this  cry  of  black  power  is — an  effort 
to  bring  Negroes  together,  to  start  effecting 
some  of  this  feeling,  I  think,  is  necessary  to 
even  make  the  country  aware." 

Max  Robinson  (voice  on  flJm) : 

Overworked  and  imderpald.  Bob  Jackson, 
is  motivated  by  a  love  for  his  people;  and 
he  is  rewarded  by  their  growing  determina- 
tion to  biiild  for  themselves  a  decent  world, 
to  construct  a  new  life  from  the  rubble  of 
centuries  of  neglect. 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

As  in  other  areas  there  has  been  some 
controversy  surrovmding  the  poverty  pro- 
gram in  mld-Anacoetla.  Some  residents, 
black  and  white,  have  charged  that  the 
Southeast  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram has  not  adequately  Involved  the  entire 
community.  Though  not  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  poverty  program,  I  found  this  to  be 
true  to  some  extent.  When  I  lived  in  mld- 
Anacoatia,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  poverty 
workers'  energies  were  dissipated  somewhat 
on  endless  rounds  of  meetings.  However, 
I  could  also  understand  the  necessity  for  this 
when  I  considered  that  the  program  had  no 
precedent  In  American  history. 

My  analjrsis  of  the  program,  however,  was 
basically  done  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  in  the  community.  In  spite  of  the 
newness  of  the  program,  I  could  see  a  major 
change  occurring.  For,  many  citizens  who 
had  few  years  been  apathetic  now  appeared 
to  be  suddenly  aware.  This  to  me  was  the 
moet  noticeable  achievement  of  the  program 
to  date.  No  doubt  much  remains  to  be  done 
In  this  area,  but  after  centuries  of  neglect 
more  than  a  few  months  will  be  needed  in 
mounting  a  significant  attack  on  this  na- 
tion's moet  critical  disease.  I  kept  think- 
ing that  we  would  never  be  planning  a  moon 
landing  if  we  had  not  been  willing  to  suffer 
failure  after  failure  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
success.  Given  the  same  determination,  the 
war  on  poverty.  I  thought,  could  at  least  re- 
sult In  a  moderate  success.  Tomorrow  I  will 
sum  up  some  of  my  experiences  and  reactions 
in  the  final  report  on  "The  Trouble  With 
Anacovtia." 


BXPOHT  NO.  10 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 
For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been  look- 
ing at  some  refiectlons  of  Ufe  In  two  census 
tracts  In  mld-Anacoetla.  For  the  moet  part 
the  people  we  have  seen  In  this  series  have 
two  things  In  common:  they  are  poor  and 
they  are  black.  For  moat  of  their  lives  they 
have  been  desperately  struggling  to  find  some 
dignity,  some  mearUng  to  fill  the  spiritual 
emptiness  that  pervades  the  ghetto.  When 
I  went  to  mid-Anacostia  I  had  much  the 
same  attitude  that  moet  Americans  cling  to 
when  thinking  about  poor  black  people.  I 
frankly  thought  of  them  as  a  kind  of  people 
rather  than  people  much  like  you  and  me. 
It  took  me  some  time  to  see  them  as  indi- 
viduals caught  in  a  sociological  trap  not  of 
their  own  making.  When  I  really  saw  this 
I  began  to  feel  many  of  the  things  that  my 
fellow  mld-Anaccetlans  felt.  Without  my 
shirt  and  tie  and  apparent  NBC  News  afllia- 
tlon,  I  become  a  faceless  black  man  to  most 
white  Anacoetlans.  And  even  though  I  was 
fully  aware  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  cross 
the  bridge  and  rettim  to  life  as  usual,  1 
began  to  feel  the  fmstraUon,  the  rage,  the 
hatred,  the  impotence,  the  apathy  that  per- 
meates the  ghetto. 
Max  Robinson  (voice  on  film) : 
I  remember  talking  with  some  of  the  cats 
on  the  comer— guys  that  I  would  have  never 
talked  with  before  my  visit.  We  would  stand 
and  talk  for  hours  about  what  they  wanted 
out  of  Ufe.  It  seemed  to  mean  a  lot  to  them 
that  someone  would  take  the  time  to  listen 
to  them  seriously.  They  wanted  what  all  of 
us  want  out  of  Ufe.  but  they  were  ptazzled 
over  how  to  get  It. 

I  remember  the  two  mothers  on  welfare 
with  their  eighteen  chUdren  Uving  on  leas 
than  a  hundred  doUars  a  week.  And  the 
facee  of  the  children  haunted  me.  Children 
who,  before  they  can  gUmpee  the  meaning  of 
race  and  poverty,  are  condemned  to  future 
generations  of  welfare  payments,  condemned 
to  watch  their  children  suffer.  I  could  then 
see  why  apathy  was  so  widespread.  Apathy 
was  a  barrier  against  Insanity. 

I  can  remember  the  long  walks  with  a  few 
new-found  buddies  as  they  talked  about 
their  scrapes  with  the  law  and  their  desires 
for  a  straight  life — a  good  life,  as  they  put 
it.  And  as  we  walked,  we  could  see  the 
poUcemen  pounding  their  beats  as  If  In  a 
strange  land.  Their  facee  appeared  to  me  to 
be  masks  of  hoetlUty,  hiding  a  more  deeply 
held  fear  and  aUenatlon. 

And  there  were  the  teen-age  girls  dream- 
ing long  dreams  of  quick  success  and  wonder- 
ing what  the  outside  world  is  aU  about. 
Young  girls  who  had  all  too  soon  seen  the 
tragedies  pecuUar  to  the  ghetto. 

I  can  remember  the  numerous  discussions 
on  black  power.  And  I  could  sense  the  cen- 
turies of  frustrations — the  desire  for  dignity 
denied,  a  place  in  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life,  a  decent  home,  a  bank  account,  and 
aU  of  the  other  things  that  most  Americans 
take  for  granted.  I  could  sense  that  cen- 
turies of  hope  bad  been  dashed  against  the 
rocks  of  the  white  backlash,  the  pressure  for 
a  balanced  budget,  and  this  nation's  twen- 
tieth century  Journey  Into  escapism. 

And  I  asked  myself  why  I  hadn't  looked  at 
the  problem  before.  Had  I  been  escaping? 
Of  course  I  had.  It  was  all  too  easy  to  give 
pat  answers  to  difficult  problems  and  refuse 
to  see  my  brother  when  his  situation  was 
somewhat  different  from  mine. 

I  did  see  some  forces  for  change  in  mld- 
Anacostla — through  the  efforts  of  the  poverty 
workers.  It  appeared  that  America  might  be 
awakening  to  the  necessity  of  eradicating 
poverty  and  racial  discrimination  from  her 
midst.  But  before  the  year  was  out  even 
that  initially  meager  program  has  been 
threatened  with  a  large  cutback  in  funds. 

"The  Trouble  With  Anacoetla,"  I  thought, 
is  the  trouble  with  America. 

As  I  left  mld-Anacoetla  I  could  not  help 
but  search  my  brain  for  some  solutions.     But 


the  solutions  to  problems  piled  up  over  many 
years  are  not  easy  to  come  by. 

Max  Robinson  (on  camera) : 

It  did,  however,  seem  clear  to  me  that  for 
a  start,  as  one  poverty  worker  put  it,  "Ameri- 
ca must  suffer  some."  We  must  suffer  the 
pain  of  opening  our  eyes  to  the  problem  that 
exists  in  our  midst.  We  must  be  able  to  see 
the  forgotten  commimlty  as  a  community 
very  much  Uke  ours,  peopled  by  real  people 
who  lack  one  thing  that  we  have  all  had— 
a  real  chance  to  share  In  this  land  of  plenty. 
America's  rejection  of  the  comfortable  easy 
chair  of  escapism  will  be  the  first  real  step  in 
ridding  this  country  of  its  moet  crippling 
disease.  We  as  citizens  have  yet  to  take  that 
first  step. 

This  is  Max  Robinson. 


INTRODUCmON  OP  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPENSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK).  Under  prevloxis  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KuPFERMAN]  Is  recognlzcd  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fed- 
eral aid  to  students  seeking  educational 
training  is  not  a  novel  concept  in  this 
body.  Our  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  education,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  costs  to  obtain  It.  have 
become  important  areas  of  concern  for 
the  growth  and  progress  of  our  Republic. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
help  continue  the  tradition  of  sponsor- 
ing and  encouraging  education.  My  bill 
would  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax 
to  an  individual  for  expenses  paid  by  him 
to  provide  an  education  above  the  12th 
grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other  indi- 
vidual for  whom  he  has  a  dependent  obli- 
gation. This  credit  would  reduce  an  in- 
dividual's income  tax  by  a  portion  of  the 
amount  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  sup- 
plies required  to  achieve  a  higher  edu- 
cation. Each  dollar  of  credit  allowed 
would  reduce  a  person's  ttuc  by  $1.  The 
credit  Is  not  simply  a  deduction,  but  an 
actual  subtrsMJtion  from  the  amount  of 
computed  net  taxes  the  Individual  would 
owe  after  all  other  normal  deductions 
have  been  taken. 

The  tax  credit  as  an  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation is  designed  to  direct  the  aid  where 
it  is  most  needed,  in  the  lower  and 
middle-income  brackets.  As  an  instru- 
ment for  Federal  aid  to  education  it 
should  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  so 
as  not  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
come group  comprising  the  American 
public. 

Under  the  traditional  proposed  uses  of 
the  credit,  the  benefit  would  accrue  only 
to  individuals  who  have  taxable  income. 
It  would  not  benefit  individuals  who  pay 
no  income  tax,  nor  would  it  apply  to  stu- 
dents who  are  going  to  college  full  time 
and  cannot  work  because  of  demanding 
educational  schedules. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
states  that,  at  present,  32.7  million 
Americans  are  considered  poverty 
stricken.  Inasmuch  as  the  people  in  this 
group  pay  no  income  tax,  they  have  no 
income  upon  which  a  tax  credit  would 
operate,  and  thus  would  be  excluded 
from  any  benefit  under  the  tax  credit 
previously  proposed.  It  Is  these  individ- 
uals who  must  rely  on  loans  to  finance 
the  expenses  of  higher  education. 
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My  bill  would  benefit  those  in  the 
lower  income  portion  of  our  economy, 
by  extending  the  tax  credit  to  make  it 
available  to  Individuals  when  repajing 
a  loan  agency.  The  credit  would  be  ap- 
plied after  the  student  has  obtained  his 
education  and  is  earning  income  from 
his  chosen  profession.  Under  my  bill,  it 
is  at  this  time  that  he  begins  to  pay  btusk 
the  funds. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  on  October  11, 

1966,  I  introduced  H.R.  18288  on  this 
subject — see  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  19,  page  26146.  Senator 
RiBicoFF  introduced  a  somewhat  similar 
bill— Senate  bill  12 — in  the  Senate  on 
January  6,  1965 — reintroduced  February 
6.  1967,  as  S.  835.  S.  835  would  provide 
this  tax  credit  for  individuals  for  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  paid  by  the 
individual  at  the  time  they  are  incurred 
to  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal 
passed  the  Senate  April  14,  1967,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  investment  tax  credit 
bill— Congressional   Record,   April    14, 

1967,  page  9665. 

The  major  additional  significance  of 
my  bill  is  that  It  would  extend  this  credit 
to  make  it  applicable  to  individuals  when 
they  are  paying  back  a  loan,  used  for 
educational  expenses,  to  a  Federal, 
State,  or  private  loan  agency. 

The  loan  program  has  been  increas- 
ingly used  as  a  method  of  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  needy  students  for  educa- 
tion. The  President,  in  his  February  28, 
1967  message  to  the  Congress  on  Edu- 
cation and  Health  in  America — House 
Document  No.  68,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  28,  1967,  page  4776 — 
specifically  noted  the  improving  student 
loan  programs.    The  President  said: 

In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Con- 
gress authorized  a  program  to  support  state 
guarantees  for  student  loans  made  by  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions.  For  stu- 
dents of  modest  means,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  subsidizes  the  Interest  cost. 

The  program  has  become  an  example  of 
creative  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  states,  private  financial  in- 
stitutions and  the  academic  community. 

Though  It  began  in  a  time  of  tight  credit, 
the  program  is  off  to  a  promising  start.  This 
year,  It  Is  expected  that  loans  totalling  $400 
million  win  be  made  to  nearly  480,000  stu- 
dents. By  1972,  outstanding  loans  are  ex- 
pected to  total  16.6  blUlon. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
present  U.S.  college  and  university  en- 
rollment Is  4.775,000.  Its  projected  fig- 
ures show  6,459,000  students  by  1970.  and 
a  total  of  7,951.000  by  the  1973-74  school 
year.  However,  while  the  number  of  stu- 
dent attending  schools  has  Increased,  so 
nave  the  students'  expenses. 

An  editorial  in  the  July  16.  1966,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Star  showed  that 
since  1954  the  average  cost  of  attending 
a  public  Institution  for  higher  learning, 
per  year,  has  risen  from  $1,190  to  $1,600. 
and  for  a  private  college  from  $1,700  to 
nearly  $2,500.  An  exhibit  referred  to 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  predicted  that  the  cost 
for  attending  a  public  Institution  by  1975 
JL"i„be  $2,040  per  year,  and  by  1980. 
$2,400.  For  private  Institutions  the  cost 
by  1975  will  be  $3,100,  and  by  1980.  $3,640. 

Scholarships  or  grants  will  aid  In  pay- 


ing for  an  education  to  some  extent,  but 
they  cannot  be  sufficient.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Office  of  Education  under 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  stated  that  a  family  of 
four,  with  a  $13,000  yearly  income 
undergoes  considerable  financial  strain 
if  two  children  simultaneously  attend  a 
college  or  university.  An  estimated  24 
percent  of  the  family's  income  must  be 
set  aside  from  taxes  to  cover  the  expense. 
Thus  for  many  families,  loans  are  the 
only  answer. 

We  must  not  allow  students  of  the  pov- 
erty-stricken families,  and  those  who  are 
forced  to  educate  themselves  independ- 
ent of  family  aid,  to  be  barred  by  reason 
of  their  financial  need  from  obtaining 
higher  education.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
these  students.  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, along  with  private  lending  institu- 
tions, have  provided  loan  programs  for 
these  students  in  an  effort  to  help  defray 
their  expenses. 

The  record  of  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate assistance  to  students  is  certainly 
an  outstanding  one.  Mr.  James  W. 
Moore.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  informs  me  that  there  will 
come  a  time  when  no  student  will  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  an  education 
because  of  financial  need.  He  bases  his 
opinion  on  the  success  of  these  guaran- 
tee loan  agencies'  plans,  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program,  college 
work-study  programs,  and  educational 
opportunity  grants.  Under  the  tradi- 
tional proposed  use  of  the  tax  credit  the 
recipients  of  these  loans  would  not  re- 
ceive any  benefit,  yet  it  is  these  students 
who  need  the  most  assistance.  They 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause their  burden  of  financial  need  Is 
greater  than  those  who  have  income  suf- 
ficient to  qualify  for  taxation.  The  para- 
dox is  self-evident. 

It  is  true  that  these  loan  programs 
have  had  an  innovative  effect  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  higher  edu- 
cation. However,  the  student  upon 
graduation,  heavily  burdened  with  the 
debts  Incurred  from  obtaining  his  edu- 
cation, is  often  faced  with  several  prob- 
lems. His  immediate  income  is  not  large 
enough  to  pay  off  his  debt,  and  his  flexi- 
bility in  availing  himself  of  vocational 
opportunities  becomes  severely  re- 
stricted. 

New  answers  to  the  financial  plight  of 
these  students  must  be  forthcoming.  I 
do  not  believe  that  increasing  the 
amount  of  loans  available  to  students 
alone  can  be  the  answer, 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Northwest- 
ern Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  placement  of- 
ficials at  100  colleges  across  the  country, 
Illustrates  the  possible  ramifications  of 
increased  student  indebtedness.  The  sur- 
vey reports: 

Fordham  University  has  found  •  •  •  con- 
siderable Increase  in  Indebtedness.  As  a 
result,  some  who  graduate  with  heavy  loan 
obligations  are  Impelled  to  rate  Job  op- 
portunity solely  on  basis  of  Immediate  mone- 
tary return— particularly  if  they  are  com- 
pounding their  situation  with  early  marriage. 
Thereby,  career  planning  loses  the  flexiblUty 
It  should  have. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  also 
reported  that  student  indebtedness  is  In- 
creasing, and  that  those  from  very  low 
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income  families  have  difficulty  repay- 
ing. Columbia  University,  notwith- 
standing a  policy  of  encouraging  stu- 
dents with  debts  to  do  part-time  work, 
reported  that  student  indebtedness,  now 
65  percent  for  males,  is  growing,  with 
some  problem  cases  occurring. 

At  a  cost  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  for  4 
years  of  higher  educational  training  the 
student,  upon  graduation,  may  have  In- 
curred a  debt  averaging  $15,000.  My  bill 
would  allow  the  student  to  use  the  tax 
credit  at  the  time  he  pasrs  back  these 
loans.  The  credit  would  be  applicable  to 
the  taxes  paid  on  the  income  received 
at  that  time. 

Our  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  10  years  our  college  popu- 
lation has  doubled.  The  significance  of 
this  figure  is  obvious.  The  percentage  of 
Individuals  In  our  society  who  receive 
a  higher  education  can  directly  affect  the 
position  of  leadership  our  country  main- 
tains in  the  world  community. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges 
in  1964  gave  its  approval  of  the  tax  credit 
as  an  effective  aid  to  education.  Under 
my  bill,  there  would  be  a  credit  from  the 
income  liability  of  75  percent  of  the  first 
$200  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  books;  25 
percent  of  the  next  $300,  and  10  percent 
of  the  $1,000.  The  savings  to  the  stu- 
dent, whether  he  applies  It  to  an  Income 
earned  while  pursuing  his  education,  or 
toward  income  used  to  pay  back  an  edu- 
cational loan  after  graduation,  would  be 
as  follows: 


Cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books, 
and  supplies 


$200.. 
WOO.. 
$600.. 
$1,000 
$1,800 


Tax  credit 

Amount 

Percent 

of  cost 

$1S0 

75 

200 

iW 

2U 

a» 

27S 

28 

SiS 

21 

Remaining 

net  cost 

to  student 


tso 
am 

36S 

728 

1,178 


With  the  average  tuitions  and  fees  be- 
ing $222  per  year  at  public  universities 
in  1964-65.  the  tax  credit  would  have  off- 
set close  to  75  percent  of  the  cost,  or 
$155.50.  At  private  Institutions  the 
average  fees  for  tuitions  and  fees  was 
$831.  The  tax  credit  would  have  offset 
31  percent  of  these  costs,  or  $258.10. 

The  schedule  provides  more  of  a  bene- 
fit for  students  at  a  public  and  low- 
tuition  college  because  the  student  is 
more  likely  to  come  from  a  family  with 
a  lower  income.  While  the  percentage 
of  a  tax  credit  is  greater  for  students  at- 
tending public  institutions,  the  students 
at  private  colleges  and  universities  would 
receive  a  larger  dollar  amount  of  relief. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
current  expenditures  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  increase  from  the 
$8.2  billion  spent  in  1964,  to  $12.6  bil- 
lion in  1970,  and  as  high  as  $14.6  billion 
by  1973.  Only  half  of  the  needed  sums 
to  Improve  our  educational  institutions 
may  come  from  the  natural  rise  in  edu- 
cational revenues.  The  States  are  in- 
creasing their  appropriations  at  a  rate 
of  24.5  percent  every  2  years,  but,  as  the 
tax  burden  multiplies,  this  rate  becomes 
Increasingly  difficult  to  maintain. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  I  propose  would 
cost  the  Federal  Treasury  between  $750 
million  and  $1  billion.    This  resulting 
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loss  to  the  Tretifiury  has  been  raised  as 
an  objection  to  the  educational  tax 
credit.  Revenues,  however,  should  not 
attain  a  higher  value  rating  in  our  so- 
ciety than  education.  Further,  this  sum 
is  not  as  large  as  the  figures  lead  one 
to  believe;  it  represents  slightly  more 
than  9  percent  of  the  expenditures 
on  higher  education  in  1962.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  by  1975  as  much 
as  $21.2  billion  will  have  to  be  directed 
into  our  country's  educational  system 
annually.  Further,  it  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  higher  education 
leads  the  recipient  to  better  paying  Jobs, 
which,  in  turn,  brings  greater  tax 
revenues. 

To  give  assistance  directly  to  the  in- 
stitutions themselves  could  be  to  create 
"federalized  education."  We  want  to 
aid  education,  not  control  it.  Tax  in- 
centives help  to  create  individual  ini- 
tiative to  accomplish  the  goal  of  ability 
to  pay  for  more  higher  education,  while 
providing  the  necessary  funds  to  support 
our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 

President  Johnson  stated  in  April  1964 
that: 

We  have  entered  an  age  In  which  educa- 
tion la  not  Just  a  luxury  permitting  some 
men  an  advantage  over  others.  It  has  be- 
come a  necessity  without  which  a  person 
Is  defenseless  In  this  complex,  industrialized 
society  .  .  .  We  have  truly  entered  the  cen- 
tury of  the  educated  man. 

I  hope  this  body  gives  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  biU  I  have  introduced  to- 
day. I  believe  the  tax  credit  system  will 
serve  as  the  best  instrument  of  Federal 
assistance  to  education  in  this,  "the 
century  of  the  educated  man."  It  will 
provide  the  necessary  help  for  the  indi- 
vidual student  while  increasing  the 
amount  of  private  fimds  available  for 
assistance. 

It  Is  a  small  premium  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay.  for  the  insurance 
that  the  people  of  our  coimtry  will  reach 
and  maintain  a  higher  intellectual  pla- 
teau than  ever  before.  For  therein  lies 
the  foundation  upon  which  this  country 
can  grow  to  the  heights  visualized  in  the 
minds  of  men. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  AFRAID  OF  IN 
PANAMA? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Red-led  Panamanian  mob  assaults  on 
the  Canal  Zone  during  January  9-12, 
1964,  much  has  been  published  In  the 
mass  news  media  of  the  United  States 
touciiing  the  complicated  interoceanic 
canal  problem.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  publicity  has  been  arrant  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  creating  a  sense  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  our  people  Instead  of  pride 
in  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
man — the  Panama  Canal. 


As  has  been  emphasized  repeatedly  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  the  Canal  Zone  is  con- 
stitutionally acquired  territory  of  the 
United  States  over  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  sole  sovereignty,  Jurisdiction, 
and  ownership.  Thus,  the  situation 
created  by  the  1964  mob  attack  was  a 
domestic  one  of  the  United  States  and 
should  have  been  dealt  with  accordingly, 
without  seeking  or  permitting  interna- 
tional involvements. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
interest  that  I  have  read  a  recent  pam- 
phlet on  the  canal  question  by  Harold 
Lord  Vamey,  president  of  the  Committee 
on  Pan  American  Policy  of  New  York. 
In  this,  he  gives  an  admirable  summary 
of  events  at  Panama  since  1958,  clarifies 
some  of  the  key  issues,  shows  the  dan- 
gers involved,  and  points  the  way  out  of 
the  deplorable  situation  into  which  we 
have  been  Jockeyed  through  the  timidity 
and  failures  of  a  cluster  of  weak  and  in- 
competent officials  in  policjrmaking  posi- 
tion in  our  Government. 

In  these  general  connections,  I  would 
invite  special  attention  to  the  volume 
of  addresses  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  on  "Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  Questions,"  published  as 
House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress, 
and  distributed  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress.  This  collection  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  that  should  be  in- 
valuable for  all  seeking  enlightenment  on 
the  vital  canal  subject  and  we  should 
deal  with  that  subject  in  the  spirit  of 
realism  which  so  grave  a  matter  requires. 

In  order  that  the  indicated  article  by 
Mr.  Vamey  may  have  a  wider  circula- 
tion, I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
What  Akx  Wk  Artmm  or  m  Panama? 
(By  Harold  Lord  Vamey) 

Mrs.  LzoNOR  K.  Sttlltvan,  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal:  "This  new  agreement  is 
the  most  terrible  thing  this  country  of  ours 
has  ever  done.  The  Washington  concessions 
will  only  benefit  a  few  In  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  Panamanian  Oovernment  and  society, 
not  the  masses.  .  .  .  However,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  authority  for  canal  operation 
would  only  serve  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  a  few  families  who  have  controlled  the 
Republic  of  Panama  from  the  beginning." 

If  anyone  were  to  propose  that  we  give 
Texas  back  to  Mexico  because  the  Mexican 
p>eople  were  still  resentful  of  the  1848  Treaty 
of  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo,  we  would  be  Inclined 
to  question  either  his  good  sense,  or  even  his 
sanity.  And  yet,  this  Is  precisely  the  kind  of 
action  which  the  United  States  Is  being  asked 
to  take  In  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  It  Is  being  proposed  with  the  full 
force  of  the  Administration  behind  It. 

Almost  any  day  now.  President  Johnson 
will  send  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  the 
three-part  treaty  under  which  the  United 
States  will  turn  over  to  Panama  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  a  half  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Canal,  and  a  veto  voice 
In  the  future  of  our  Isthmian  defense  estab- 
lishments. We  will  be  asked  to  do  this  In  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  tiny  Republic  of 
Panama  Is  one  of  the  most  politically  un- 
stable and  corruptlon-rldden  nations  In 
Ijatln  America. 

When,  and  If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the 
proud  United  States  will  stand  stripped  of 
one  of  Its  most  strategic  and  essential  areas 
of  defense.  And  this  appalling  proposal  will 
be  ratified  unless  the  outraged  voice  of  the 
American  people  halts  it. 


There  are  tew  precedents  In  history  for 
such  an  act  o<  abasement  by  a  great  nation. 
To  put  over  this  abject  treaty,  the  whole 
apparatxis  of  Liberal-controlled  persuasion 
is  being  set  In  motion.  The  campaign  is 
pitched  on  a  high  plane  of  morality.  Ameri- 
can history  is  being  cynically  rewritten  to 
rationalize  the  surrender.  We  are  being  told 
that  the  United  States  has  committed  some 
heinous  "wrong"  against  the  Panamanian 
people  which  we  must  now  expiate  by  this 
treaty.  By  Inference,  we  are  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  great  Americans  who  made  the 
Canal — Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard 
Taft,  John  P.  Stevens,  Oeorge  W.  Goethals— 
men  who  are  a  part  of  the  American  legend, 
were  sharpters  and  cheats  who  schemed  to 
defraud  the  people  of  Panama  of  their  na- 
tional heritage. 

Listen  to  the  Louisville  Covurler  Journal 
which,  with  a  perfectly  straight  face,  recently 
argued  that.  In  passing  the  new  treaty,  "we 
are  undoing  an  ancient  wrong."  Or  tbe 
Baltimore  Sun.  "The  Panama  Canal  Zone 
has  been  a  modem  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  aura,  If  not  the 
essence,  of  colonialism  was  there."  Or  the 
New  Haven  Register  which  declared  unctu- 
ously that,  in  surrendering  the  Canal  Zone, 
"the  United  States  has  shown  the  world  the 
greatness  of  Its  character." 

If  we  accept  this  curious  thesis  of  Ameri- 
can "giiilt".  and  expiation,  then  we  must 
admit  that  the  sixty-two  year  record  of 
generous,  creative  and  unrewarded  American 
service  to  the  Panamanian  people  since  1903 
was  something  shameful,  for  which  we  must 
now  make  atonement.  It  Is  an  argument 
which  was  Invented  by  a  rabble  of  Panama's 
worst  political  elements,  abetted  by  the  Com- 
munists. In  accepting  this  distortion  of 
history,  we  are  Impugning  our  own  fathers. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  itself,  real- 
izes clearly  that  It  has  been  trapped  into  a 
situation  in  Panama  which  can  bode  only 
evil  for  America's  future.  Early  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Panama,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  Undersecretary  of  State.  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  the  President's  envoy,  as  declaring 
that  "90  per  cent  of  the  American  people" 
would  oppose  renegotiation  of  the  1903 
treaty,  under  which  we  hold  perpetual  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  Only  six  years 
ago,  when  the  sovereignty  issue  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  vote  of  381  to  12,  declared  Itself 
almost  solidly  opposed  to  any  relinquishment 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Why,  then.  Is  such  a 
determined  effort  now  being  made  to  force 
this  unwanted  surrender  upon  the  American 
people? 

The  only  conceivable  explanation  Is  an 
extremely  bad  case  of  gutlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  advisers  who  surround  President 
Johnson.  For  three  months,  following  the 
murderous  and  staged  Panama  mob  attack 
on  the  Canal  Zone  on  Jan.  9,  1964.  President 
Chiarl  of  Panama  waged  a  war  of  nerves 
against  the  United  States  in  his  demand  that 
the  United  States  enter  immediate  negoti- 
ations to  revise  the  1903  Treaty.  On  Jan. 
11th.  President  Johnson  firmly  rejected  the 
Chiarl  demand,  as  would  any  other  self- 
respecting  American.  But  In  the  end  It  was 
Chiarl  who  won  the  test  of  nerves.  In  April. 
President  Johnson  acquiescently  appointed 
envoys  to  confer  with  Panama  and  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty. 

As  the  United  States  stands  upon  the  brink 
of  this  indefensible  retreat,  the  Panama 
politicians  themselves  are  providing  the 
strongest  argument  against  ratification. 

Before  Panama's  Congress  has  even  re- 
ceived the  treaty  for  acceptance,  a  powerful 
opposition  has  consolidated  outside  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Mbu-cos  Robles.  led  by 
former  President  Arnulfo  Arias  and  former 
Chief  Negotiator  Jorge  niucca.  which  Is  now 
denouncing  Robles  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  not  extracted  enough  from  the  United 
States.    This  opposition  claims  to  represent 
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political  groups  constituting  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation.  It  has  the  unofliclal  support  of 
all  the  Communists  and  Socialists.  Its  at- 
titude is  frankly  expressed  by  one  of  its 
spokesmen  in  the  Panama  Congress  who  de- 
clared recently  that  Panama's  goal  Is  to  get 
the  United  States  completely  out  of  the 
Isthmus  and  neutralize  the  Canal. 

What  Is  in  store  for  the  United  States,  even 
If  we  go  the  whole  way  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  Robles  regime,  was  recently 
hinted  by  Mr.  Arias  when  he  declared  that  If 
the  United  States  does  not  meet  the  "aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  Panama",  It  faces 
"violence".  Before  the  Ink  Is  dry  on  any 
treaty  we  sign  with  Robles,  the  United  States 
may  find  Itself  confronting  a  new  and  more 
ravenous  Panama  regime. 

Appeasement  of  an  extortioner  has  never 
yet  solved  a  political  problem. 

HOW  WE  OOT  INTO  THE  PANABCA  MESS 

The  genesis  of  the  present  Isthmian  situa- 
tion Is  to  be  found  In  the  almost  Byzantine 
intrigues  of  Panama  politics.  Along  with  Its 
many  admirable  political  personalities. 
Panama  has  long  been  Infested  with  a 
malodorous  breed  of  gutter  politicians.  They 
have  combined  rapacious  ofllclal  graft  with 
a  non-stop  abuse  of  the  United  States.  Early 
In  Panama's  history,  and  increasingly  after 
World  War  I.  ambitious  polltlcoe  discovered 
that  the  surest  road  to  political  victory  was 
to  revile  the  hated  "gringo". 

At  first,  their  attacks  were  verbal.  It  was 
almost  routine  for  newly  elected  Panama 
Administrations  to  make  demands  upon 
Washington  for  a  revision  of  the  1903  treaty, 
which  gave  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States  "in  perpetuity".  A  Panama  President 
who  didn't  denounce  this  treaty  could  ex- 
pect short  tenure  In  his  oCSce.  Just  as  regu- 
larly, Washington  would  decline  to  discuss 
the  treaty.  It  was  an  expected  gambit.  As 
far  back  as  1923,  Secretary  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  gave  the  definitive  answer  to  thU 
demand  when  he  told  the  then  Panamanian 
Ambassador  that  It  was  "an  absolute  futility 
for  tlie  Panamanian  government  to  expect 
any  American  Administration,  any  President, 
any  Secretary  of  State  ever  to  surrender  any 
part  of  the  rights  which  the  United  States 
acquired  under  the  Treaty  of  1908," 

What  first  Induced  the  Panama  trouble- 
makers to  subsUtute  violence  for  talk  Is  not  a 
matter  of  record.  Undoubtedly  the  Idea  came 
from  the  Communists  who  have  been  work- 
ing deviously  In  the  Isthmus  since  1920. 
Whatever  the  starting  point,  the  Tankee- 
balters  In  Panama  decided  that  they  would 
discover  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
attitude  would  soften  under  violence.  The 
President  whom  they  decided  to  test  was 
Dwight  Elsenhower.  Unfortunately.  Ike  had 
a  brother.  In  one  of  his  Ul-advlsed  decisions, 
he  had  appointed  Brother  Milton  to  be  his 
adviser  on  Latin  American  policlee.  MUton 
Elsenhower,  a  former  executive  of  UNESCO 
In  its  worst  Huxley  period,  overflowed  with 
the  zeal  of  One  Worldlsm.  He  took  his  mis- 
sion serloualy. 

In  1958.  Brother  MUton  visited  Panama 
City  on  a  fact-finding  mlsalon  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Shortly  before  his  arrival,  a  band  of 
Communist-led  students  had  marched  Into 
the  Canal  Zone  on  what  they  called  "Opera- 
tion Sovereignty".  They  had  planted  69  Pan- 
amanian flags  In  the  ground  at  various  points 
between  Panama  City  and  Cristobal.  To  im- 
press Elsenhower,  they  smashed  the  windows 
In  the  U.8.I.S.  building  In  Panama  City.  They 
presented  a  set  of  demands  calling  for  Pan- 
ama sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  In  the  Zone. 

Mistaking  this  staged  Communist  show 
for  the  voice  of  the  Panama  people,  MUton 
Hsenhower  was  alarmed.  He  returned  to 
Washington  to  advise  his  brother  to  do  some- 
thing to  placate  Panama.  The  gestxire  which 
was  decided  upon  was  a  token  recognition 
or  Panama  sovereignty.  But  there  was  to  be 
another    ugly    demonstration,     before     the 


President  acted.  On  Nov.  3,  1959  (Panama's 
Independence  Day)  a  mob  led  by  the  Pana- 
manian Nationalist,  and  later  Panama  Min- 
ister to  the  UJ4.,  AquUlno  Boyd,  attacked  the 
American  Embassy,  pulled  down  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  desecrated  It. 

Official  Washington  made  the  unfortunate 
decision  to  appease  the  Natlonallst-Com- 
mimlst  conspirators.  On  Nov.  24. 1959.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  sent  Undersecretary  of 
State.  Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  Panama  to 
announce  that  the  United  States  recognized 
the  "tltxUar  sovereignty"  of  Panama  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  that,  as  a  goodwlU  gesture. 
It  would  permit  the  flying  of  the  Panama 
flag  slde-by-slde  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
In  one  location  within  the  Zone. 

This  was  the  fiirthest  concession  which  the 
United  States  had  yet  made  In  Its  66  years  In 
Panama.  The  action  was  meaningless,  except 
as  a  symbol,  but  It  proved  to  be  the  open 
door  to  all  the  havoc  which  followed.  Antl- 
Amerlcan  Panamanians  took  the  Elsenhower 
gesture  as  an  Indication  that  the  United 
States  could  be  frightened  into  granting 
more.  The  exhilarated  nationalist  politi- 
cians, and  their  Communist  aUles,  proceeded 
to  give  the  United  States  some  further  vio- 
lence. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  had  made  a 
free  gift  to  Panama  of  a  $20  million  bridge 
across  the  Canal — the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  dedicate  the 
Bridge  with  ceremonies  on  Oct.  12,  1962, 
with  the  venerable  Maurice  H.  Thatcher, 
former  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
Undersecretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  as 
speakers.  The  trouble-makers  showed  their 
contempt  for  the  United  States  by  mobUlz- 
Ing  6.000  rioters,  spearheaded  by  Conamunist 
activists,  to  break  up  the  ceremonies.  They 
wedged  themselves  onto  the  Bridge,  shouted 
down  Undersecretary  Ball  with  obscene  epi- 
thets, and  prevented  Gov.  Thatcher,  the 
guest-of-honor,  from  speaking.  Encourag- 
ing the  mob,  all  but  two  of  the  Invited  dip- 
lomats. Instigated  by  the  Egyptian  Ambassa- 
dor, boycotted  the  ceremonies. 

It  was  a  shocking  exhibition  of  Panama- 
nian lU-wlU.  And  It  had  aU  the  earmarks 
of  being  organized  and  staged  by  the  money 
of  the  America -baiting  Panama  poUtlclans. 
In  aU  discussions  of  Panama  mob  action. 
It  would  be  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
manipulation  and  hiring  of  mobs  for  street 
demonstrations  Is  an  old  established  custom 
in  the  Isthmus.  John  T.  OTlourke,  fearless 
editor  of  the  Washington  News,  described  the 
Panama  political  mobs,  aa  foUows: 

"There's  nothing  new  In  aU  this.  Mobs 
have  been  used.  deUberately  and  cynically,  by 
the  handfiU  of  family  dynasties  which  own 
and  have  run  (badly)  Panama  ever  since  the 
country  was  founded.  Rioters  against  the 
completely  legal  presence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  hired  by  local 
politicians  during  election  campaigns  to  pro- 
vide a  scapegoat  for  the  people  they  govern, 
whose  poverty  they  are  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  alleviate." 

The  InabUlty  of  Washington  to  recognize 
the  phonlness  of  these  so-called  "popular 
demonstrations",  mounted  by  the  paid  rioters 
and  their  unpaid  Communist  aUles,  is  one 
of  the  root  causes  for  the  collapse  of  Ameri- 
can resistance  to  the  poUtlcal  blackmail 
which  is  now  threatening  to  coet  us  the 
Canal. 

But  aU  this  was  a  curtain-raiser  to  what 
was  to  follow.  Ruling  Panama  at  this  time 
was  Roberto  P.  Chiarl,  who  had  been 
Inaugurated  as  President  In  1960.  Chiarl, 
a  millionaire  landowner  and  a  member  of  the 
eUte  ruling  families  caste  which  has  so  long 
dominated  Panama  politics,  was  an  un- 
scrupulous and  twisted  character.  In  his 
first  race  for  the  Presidency,  he  had  openly 
solicited  and  accepted  Communist  Party 
support.  A  demagogue,  who  made  political 
capital  out  of  his  charge  that  the  United 
States    was    paying    Inadequate    wages    to 


Panamanians  working  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
he  himself.  It  was  charged,  was  paying 
Panamanians  only  half  the  American  Zone 
wage  scales  on  his  plantations.  His  con- 
tinuous theme  song  was  a  demand  for 
the  renegotiation  of  the  1903  Tl-caty. 

How  far  he  was  Involved  in  the  January 
9,  1964  riots  is  a  moot  question,  but  his  was 
the  major  contribution.  There  Is  little  ques- 
tion that  the  riots  were  Jointly  planned  by 
the  poUtlclans  of  Chlarl's  party,  and  the 
Communists.  They  were  timed  to  catch 
President  Johnson  at  the  begliming  of  his 
Presidency,  and  when  It  would  be  embarras- 
sing to  him  to  face  hosUUtles  In  Latin 
America  on  the  eve  of  his  1964  reelection 
fight. 

The  pretext  was  the  patriotic  action  of 
five  American  Canal  Zone  students,  who 
raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes -on  the  flagpole 
of  the  Balboa  High  School,  after  It  had  been 
lowered  by  the  over- timid  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernor Robert  J.  Fleming.  The  Governor, 
following  Washington  orders,  had  enraged 
the  Zonltes  by  mounting  the  Panama  fiag 
In  several  new  locations  In  the  Zone,  and 
by  Issuing  an  order  that  the  U.S.  flag  should 
not  be  flown  officially  If  the  Panama  flag 
was  not  displayed  beside  It. 

On  January  9,  200  Panamanian  students, 
led  by  known  Communists,  marched  Into  the 
Zone,  planted  the  Panama  flag  beside  the 
U.S.  flag  m  front  of  the  Balboa  High  School, 
and  then  marched  to  the  Canal  Zone  Ad- 
ministration BuUdlng  where  they  attempted 
to  pull  down  the  U.S.  flag.  After  damaging 
property  and  shrieking  threats,  they  were 
pushed  back  across  the  border  by  the  Canal 
Zone  police. 

Meanwhile,  the  rlot-fomenters  were  busy 
In  Panama  City.  Congresswoman  Thelma 
King,  ardent  Castrolte  and  proprietor  of  Ra- 
dio Trlbuna  went  on  the  air  to  scream  that 
Panamanians  were  being  slaughtered  by  the 
Americans  in  the  Zone  and  that  they  should 
arm  themselves  and  take  to  the  streets. 
Other  radio  stations  Joined  in  the  hue  and 
cry  against  the  Americans.  As  expected,  the 
Panama  City  "mob"  of  deUnquents  and 
looters,  always  ready  to  Join  in  dUorders, 
made  Its  appearance.  By  7:30  PM.  It  had 
grown  to  2,000.  By  8  PJM.,  It  had  Increased 
to  6,000.  It  attempted  to  Invade  the  Zone. 
It  began  burning  and  looting  property. 
Members  of  the  mob,  with  prepared  Molotov 
oocktails,  hurled  them  Into  the  Zone.  Show- 
ing the  advance  organizations  behind  the 
noting,  sound  trucks  appeared,  to  give  di- 
rections to  the  mob,  and  snipers  were  sta- 
tioned at  pre-arranged  points  to  fire  into 
the  Zone. 

By  8  o'clock,  the  tiny  Zone  PoUce  Force,  de- 
spite the  use  of  tear  gas,  realized  that  they 
oould  not  restrain  the  mob  any  longer. 
They  called  upon  Commanding  General  An- 
drew P.  O'Meara  for  army  support.  General 
O'Meara  acted  speedUy  and  an  American 
Army  guard  was  thrown  along  the  border. 
At  no  time  did  either  the  poUce  or  the  U.S. 
Army  enter  Republic  of  Panama  territory,  or 
go  beyond  the  defense  of  the  Zone.  The  ag- 
gression was  all  on  the  part  of  the  Pana- 
manians. Sporadic  rioting,  becoming  ugly 
at  times,  raged  for  two  more  days.  When 
hostiUUes  ended,  4  American  soldiers  and  21 
Panamanians  had  been  klUed.  Scores  more 
had  been  wounded.  An  estimated  $200  mU- 
Uon  of  American  property  had  been  destroyed 
or  looted. 

Where  was  Chiarl,  whUe  all  this  was  hap- 
pening? He  had  at  his  command  a  trained 
and  Ouardla  Naclonal  of  3,600.  Had  he  mo- 
bUlzed  it  (as  President  de  la  Guardla  had 
done  In  a  previous  student  demonstration  In 
1968)  the  Guardsmen  could  have  thrust 
themselves  between  the  attacking  mob  and 
the  Zone  border  and  snuffed  out  the  riot  In 
a  matter  of  minutes.  Although  he  was  be- 
seeched  to  Issue  the  mobUlzatlon  order, 
Chiarl  sat  on  his  hands  and  permitted  the 
riots  to  proceed.  He  reiterated,  throughout 
the  bloody  three  days,  that  the  onus  was 
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upon  the  United  States  to  renegotiate  the 
1903  Treaty. 

THK   Oia&STROnS    NEGOTIATIONS 

Under  ordinary  clrcumBtances,  the  Amer- 
ican course,  under  such  provocation  would 
have  been  plain.  Through  Chlarl's  refusal 
to  halt  the  rioting,  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama was  plainly  the  aggressor  ;>arty.  The 
United  States  had  been  attacked.  Its  clU- 
zens  had  been  fired  upon  and  killed  or 
wounded:  Its  property.  Including  public 
buildings,  had  been  burned  or  damaged. 
Had  Washington  acted  Intelligently.  It  would 
Immediately  have  demanded  Indemnities  and 
guarantees  of  good  conduct  from  Panama. 
Since  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the  existing 
1903  Treaty,  Is  American  territory,  the  Issue 
was  a  domestic  one,  calling  for  exclusively 
unilateral  action  and  settlement.  Interna- 
tional agencies  had  no  Jurisdiction. 

Unfortunately,  Washington  did  not  act  In- 
telligently. The  State  Departnvent,  Its  mind 
clouded  by  considerations  of  "world  opinion" 
and  OAS  sensitivity,  failed  to  make  c^clal 
charges  against  Chlarl's  Panama,  and  thiis 
put  the  Panamanians  on  the  defensive.  Omi 
failure  to  act  gave  Chlarl  his  opportunity, 
and  he  grabbed  it.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  Panama  Itself  filed  charges  against 
the  United  States  and  acciised  us  of  military 
"aggression."  It  demanded  compensation 
for  alleged  damages  to  Panama.  It  put  ua 
In  an  Intolerable  spot  by  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  and  expelling  the  American 
lEmbassy  staff  from  Panama  City.  Chlarl 
exposed  the  whole  motive  of  the  riots  by 
declaring  that  diplomatic  relations  would 
not  be  resumed  \intll  we  agreed  to  renego- 
tUte  the  1903  Treaty. 

We  bad  been  outsmarted  and  outmaneu- 
verod.  In  the  emergency,  Instead  of  calling 
Chlarl's  bluff  by  standing  pat,  we  went  on 
to  compound  oiu"  blunders.  We  called  In  the 
OAS  and  gave  them  the  authority  to  settle 
the  dispute. 

This  was  tantamount  to  calling  In  the 
wolves  to  stop  the  wolverine.  In  the  OAS 
was  Tejera  Paris,  representative  of  Betan- 
court's  cxypto-Communist  government  in 
Venezuela.  Paris  was  instructed  by  Betan- 
oourt  to  support  Chlturl's  position.  He  made 
a  statement  to  the  Panamanians  that  "every- 
thing Is  going  to  work  out  right  for  you." 

Betancourt,  since  President  Kennedy  made 
htm  an  American  protege,  throws  a  lot  of 
weight  In  the  State  Department  In  Washing- 
ton. The  United  States  accepted  an  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee  of  the  OAS,  with 
Parts  as  chairman.  Already,  the  control  of 
events  had  been  maneuvered  out  of  Wash- 
ington's bands  and  transferred  to  the  OAS. 
The  following  months  were  to  see  the  United 
States  concentrating  its  efforts  upon  the 
placatlon  of  the  OAS,  rather  than  upon  the 
defense  of  United  States  Interests. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  President 
Johnson,  at  the  beginning,  was  disposed  to 
make  a  firm  stand  against  Chiart's  intrigues. 
On  Jan.  11,  1964,  when  the  rtots  were  still  in 
progress,  he  Instructed  his  representatives 
not  to  yield  to  demands  to  renegotiate  the 
1903  Treaty.  Even  when  he  made  the  fur- 
ther mistake  of  appointing  American  pleni- 
potentlartes  to  meet  with  Panama  negotia- 
tors in  April,  there  are  Indications  that,  fOT 
months,  he  persisted  in  his  stand  against  re- 
negotiation. His  decision  to  surrender  to  all 
the  major  Panama  demands  was  not  a  sudden 
move :  over  the  months  he  had  found  himself 
sucked  down  deeper  and  deeper,  into  the 
OAS  quagmire.  At  his  side,  representing  the 
United  States  on  the  OAS  was  the  arch- 
appeaser,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  always  ready  to 
buy  time  by  renouncing  long-range  Interests. 
In  Washington,  the  full  force  of  the  "One 
Worlders"  and  fanatical  pacifist  church 
groups  beat  upon  him  with  their  eternal  gib- 
berish about  "peace".  He  wanted  to  be  re- 
elected President  in  November,  1964.  He  was 
already  bogged  down  by  one  military  action 


in  Vietnam.    He  could  not  give  any  further 
leverage  to  the  peace-at-any-prlcers. 

He  postponed  his  public  decision  until 
after  he  had  been  safely  elected.  'Hien,  on 
December  18,  1964,  he  gave  It  to  the  Amert- 
can  people  with  both  barrels.  To  the  con- 
sternation of  all  responsible  Americans,  he 
annoiinced  that  the  American  negotiators, 
headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  had  been 
meeting  for  months  with  the  Panamanians, 
had  capitulated  to  all  the  major  Panamanian 
demands.  Not  only  bad  the  United  States 
agreed  to  renegotiate  the  1903  Treaty,  it  had 
agreed  to  accept  full  Panama  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  It  had  agreed  to  give 
Panama  a  half  Interest  in  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  had  been  built  with  our  money.  We 
had  given  Panama  the  whole  Jack  pot. 

Meanwhile,  Chlart  and  his  Liberal  Party 
had  put  over  Marcos  A.  Robles,  one  of  his 
political  followers,  as  his  successor.  Robles 
Is  a  politician  who  practices  the  cool  touch. 
He  avoids  the  Inflammatory  statements 
which  are  Chiart's  trademark.  Because  of 
his  restrained  manner,  Washington  hailed 
him  as  a  more  reasonable  man.  But  under 
this  disarming  approach,  Robles  pursues  the 
same  all-or-nothing  path. 

President  Johnson  reiterated  his  surrender 
to  Panama  demands  in  a  joint  statement 
with  President  Robles,  issued  on  Sept.  24. 
1965.  In  this  second  statement,  he  empha- 
sized a  decision  which  Is  likely  to  give 
Amertcsins  even  more  trouble,  after  we  lose 
sovereignty.  This  was  his  agreement  to  give 
Panama  an  equal  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, management,  operation  and  profits  of 
the  American -owned  Canal.  This  opened  up 
the  controversial  question  of  tolls. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  proud 
to  maintain  the  Canal  as  a  non-profit  insti- 
tution— America's  contribution  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  In  a  sense,  we  have 
regarded  our  operation  of  the  waterway  as 
a  fiduciary  trust,  free  of  the  motive  of  profit. 
Accordingly,  Congress  has  never  raised  the 
original  toll  rates  which  were  set  in  1914, 
when  the  Canal  was  dedicated. 

Unhappily,  the  Panama  politicians  have  a 
different  view.  Panama  Foreign  Minister 
Fernando  deta  said  during  the  negotiations 
(as  quoted  by  Time  magazine) ,  that  Panama 
regards  the  Canal  as  a  great  national  asset 
and  when  It  has  a  voice  in  the  administra- 
tion. It  intends  to  use  It  to  enrich  Panama. 
He  indicated  that  Panama  Intends  to  raise 
tolls  "as  high  as  the  market  will  stand."  In 
short,  Panama's  concept  of  the  Canal  is  a  sort 
of  commercial  hold-up  operation  which  will 
millet  the  commerce  of  the  world  for  the 
benefit  of  Panama. 

Such  are  the  partners  whom  the  United 
States,  like  Lady  Bountiful,  proposes  to  pre- 
sent with  a  half  control  of  our  canal.  What 
a  humiliating  aftermath  to  52  years  of  hon- 
orable, unselfish  and  reproachless  American 
operation  of  the  Canal.  What  a  shabby  role 
for  the  United  States  to  accept  for  Its 
future  1 

THK  AMERICAN  BALANCX  SHXR  IN  PANAMA 

Mealy-mouthed  editorialists,  writing  in 
the  Liberal  press,  have  indulged  in  such  ful- 
some nonsense  concerning  the  American 
record  In  Panama,  it  would  be  enlightening 
to  recall  a  few  facts  about  what  the  United 
States  has  really  done  In  the  isthmus.  Ac- 
tually, what  have  we  got  to  be  ashamed  of? 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  Isth- 
mus in  1903,  what  is  now  Panama  was  one 
of  the  most  backward  and  benighted  areas 
in  the  hemisphere.  Its  300,000  inhabitants 
lived  miserably  on  the  lowest  subsistence 
level.  They  were  90  per  cent  Illiterate.  They 
had  no  economy  except  such  crumbs  as  they 
could  extract  from  the  traffic  on  the  Ameri- 
can-owned Panama  Railroad  ( built  by  Amer- 
icans in  1855).  They  were  unhealthy  and 
plague-ridden  by  the  mosquito  swamps  In 
which  they  lived.  They  had  no  experience  in 
self-government.     Only  a  handful  of  Pana- 


manians (the  hundred  families)  possessed 
any  property,  and  they  lived,  mostly,  as  land- 
lords, preying  upon  the  misery  of  their  more 
unfortunate  fellow-Panamanians. 

What  was  worse,  the  Panamanians,  pos- 
sessing no  natural  resources,  had  no  future 
to  anticipate.  Unable  to  lift  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts,  they  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed the  United  States  when,  in  an  inspired 
moment.  President  Roosevelt  agreed  to  build 
a  Canal  across  the  isthmus,  with  American 
capital.  They  saw  the  Canal  as  their  escape 
from  their  deadening  poverty. 

And  how  well  have  their  hopes  been  Justi- 
fied! America's  Job  in  the  isthmus  will 
easily  rank  as  one  of  the  great  social  welfare 
stories  of  history. 

We  built  the  Canal — an  engineering  tri- 
umph over  difficulties  which  had  baffled  a  De 
Lessups — and,  first  and  last.  It  cost  us  13 
billion.  By  a  miracle  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, we  cleaned  up  the  swamps  and  brought 
health  to  new  Panamanians.  We  extended 
our  sanitation  beyond  the  Canal  Zone  into 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  built  hospitals,  sup- 
plied pure  water  systems,  constructed  schools 
and  eleemosynary  institutions,  laid  out  roads, 
built  docks  and  harbors. 

In  a  moment  of  frankness,  Diogenes  de  la 
Rosa,  current  chief  Panamanian  negotiator, 
rose  in  the  Panamanian  National  Assembly 
on  October  7.  1965.  and  gave  the  score  of 
benefits  which  the  Republic  of  Panama  is 
now  deriving  from  American  occupation  of 
the  Canal.  For  the  year  1964.  he  revealed, 
the  total  income  which  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama enjoyed  from  the  American  presence  in 
the  Canal  Zone  was  (115.4  million.  This,  in 
turn,  generated  activities  totalling  9233  mil- 
lion. Thus,  the  United  States  was  pumping 
Into  the  Paneimanlan  economy  an  annual 
contribution  of  39  per  cent  of  the  total 
national  product  of  $578.8  millions. 

This  is  the  United  States,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  the  tirades  of  the  antl-Oringo  street 
orators  In  Panama.  Is  cruelly  sucking  the  life 
blood  of  the  Panamanian  people.  We  can 
understand  the  predatory  hopes  which  moti- 
vate the  Panamanian  demagogue  or  Commu- 
nists In  such  a  lie.  But  why  should  our 
American  bleeding  hearts  parrot  the  mall- 
clous  libel? 

THX   SKA   LKVEL   CANAL    RKO   HEUUNO 

We  smile  over  the  Jingle  that  Mr.  Parker 
made  much  darker  what  was  very  dark  be- 
fore. But  the  proponents  of  surrender  of 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  are  pursuing  a 
similar  strategy.  They  have  attempted  to 
obscure  and  confuse  the  whole  debate  about 
American  sovereignty  in  the  Zone  by  setting 
up  a  diversionary  controversy  about  a  sea 
level  canal.  Although  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic do  not  hope  to  complete  a  sea  level 
canal.  If  It  is  approved,  in  less  than  16  or 
20  years  (Governor  Fleming  recently  used  the 
figure  of  20  years  In  one  of  his  statements) 
the  Washington  sea  level  lobby  and  Its  Ad- 
ministration backers.  Is  drowning  out  honest 
discussion  of  the  sea  level  canal  possibility 
by  presenting  It  as  a  crash  program,  which 
must  be  decided  immediately. 

It  Is  difBcult  to  escape  the  surmise  that 
the  sea  level  project  has  been  brought  for- 
ward at  this  precise  time  In  order  to  plant 
In  the  American  mind  an  impression  that 
the  old  Canal  Isn't  worth  fighting  to  save 
from  the  grasping  hands  of  the  Chlarls  and 
the  Robleses.  because  we  are  soon  to  have 
a  brand  new  sea  level  canal  to  replace  It. 

Probably  the  best  comment  on  the  sea  level 
project  Is  the  question  asked  by  an  anony- 
mous qtilpster;  why.  In  heaven's  name, 
should  we  talk  about  bxxlldlng  a  new  canal 
when  we  haven't  got  enough  gumption  to 
hold  on  to  the  canal  which  we  already  own. 

Engineering  opinion  Is  sharply  divided 
about  the  feasibility  of  a  sea  level  canal. 
The  most  persuasive  argument  for  its  aooept- 
ance  was  the  science  fiction  proposal  that 
we  build  it  cheaply  by  atomic  blasts.    ThU 
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plan,  according  to  the  latest  Washington  re- 
ports, has  now  been  virtually  abandoned.* 

In  the  effort  to  dramatize  the  sea  level 
plan,  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  we  already 
have  an  approved  "Third  Locks-Lake  Plan" 
to  modernize  the  old  canal.  It  was  worked 
out  by  Canal  Engineers  during  World  War  II 
and  approved  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  is  now  gathering  dust  in  the 
Oovernment  archives. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  on  the  sea 
level  proposal.  It  Is  obviously  not  the  way 
to  get  the  Panamanians  off  our  neck.  If  we 
sacrifice  the  present  canal,  and  the  treaty  In 
perpetuity  which  guarantees  our  control,  we 
will  then  have  to  make  the  fight  all  over 
again  when  we  sit  down  to  draft  a  sea  level 
canal  treaty  with  the  successors  of  Robles. 
Already,  Panama  axes  have  been  sharpened 
to  gouge  us.  when  negotiation  time  comes. 
H  Mundo  (Panama  City).  In  Its  Issue  of 
Oct.  6.  1965.  headlined  an  article  reporting 
that  talk  In  the  National  Assembly  revolves 
around  a  demand  for  a  $400  mllUon  annuity 
from  the  United  States  to  build  and  operate 
a  sea  level  canal  In  Panama.  Perhaps  Amer- 
icans will  come  out  of  their  tranoe  in  time, 
and  ask,  "Is  It  worth  it?". 

THE  MARGIN  or  SAFETr 

In  the  end,  it  Is  likely  that  history's  verdict 
on  President  Johnson's  Panama  decision  will 
turn  upon  the  question  of  its  effect  upon 
America's  defense  position  In  the  Isthmus. 
Ptor  there  Is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  the 
reUnquishment  of  the  Canal  Zone  will  not 
only  endanger  the  security  of  the  Canal.  It 
will  also  upset  the  whole  defense  balance 
which  safeguards  Central  and  South  America. 

For  It  must  be  understood  that  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  we  are  giving  up,  is  not  only 
a  corridor  for  a  canal.  It  Is  also  the  locus  for 
the  whole  U.S.  security  establishment  which 
shields  the  hemisphere.  A  security-minded 
Administration  could  not  conceivably  take 
the  risk  of  transferring  sovereignty  over  this 
strategic  area  to  an  unpredictable  and  frac- 
tion-torn political  question  mark  like  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

In  the  Zone,  and  the  nearby  Rio  Hato  air- 
base,  which  we  lease  from  Panama,  la  located 
an  elaborate  military  complex  which  protects. 
not  only  the  Canal,  but  our  19  Latin  Amer- 
ican allies  in  the  hemisphere.  Here  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand—a vital  link  in  our  defense  system.  It 
1»  the  function  of  this  command  to  main- 
tain liaison  with  the  nUlltary  establishments 
of  all  the  Latin  American  nations,  and  to 
provide  Instruction  and  training,  when  re- 
quested, to  the  armies  of  all  our  neighbors. 
Here  are  our  increasingly  important  anti- 
guerrilla  warfare  training  schools.  Here  are 
Instruction  centers  In  electronics  and  com- 
munications for  officers  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can armies.  Literally,  the  Canal  Zone  is  the 
nerve  center  of  our  Latin  American  system  of 
defense. 

Even  U  a  Treaty  were  obtained  permitting 
the  Southern  Command  to  remain,  it  would 
be  hobbled  and  thwarted  by  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Zone  to  Panama.  Our 
defense  establishment  would  then  be  a  guest 
m  a  foreign  nation.  It  could  be  evicted  at 
the  wUl  of  an  unfriendly  Panama  admlnlstra- 
Uon.  Its  maneuverability  would  be  subject  to 
the  day-to-day  permission  of  Panama  au- 
thorities. The  situation  would  be  an  intoler- 
able one. 

To  Jeopardize  the  Southern  Command  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Irresponsible  polltlcos  of 
a  midget  Republic  of  Panama  Is  not  Good 
Neighborliness  to  the  18  other  Latin  Amer- 
iMn  nations.  It  Is  an  Indefensible  default 
of  our  responsibiUtles  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  Is  an  assist  to  International 
CommunUm  which  is  working  insidiously 
and  constantly  to  weaken  the  antl-Commu- 
nist  solidarity  of  this  hemisphere. 
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The  Panama  Canal  for  two  generations  has 
been  a  glorious  chapter  in  our  national 
heritage.  It  has  been  an  achievement  which 
two  generations  of  Americans  have  looked 
upon  with  glowing  pride.  To  besmirch  It 
today,  as  some  Liberal  special  pleaders  are 
doing,  is  the  mark  of  the  quitter.  It  is  an 
insult  to  America's  great  past. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peichan]  is  recog- 
Ized  for  35  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  hearings  will  begin 
on  April  19,  1967,  on  the  immigration 
aspects  of  the  mutual  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  program.  The  ses- 
sion will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2237. 

Under  existing  legislation,  thousands 
of  aUens  enter  the  United  States  annu- 
ally, to  participate  in  various  exchange 
programs  designed  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities.  The 
theory  supporting  these  programs  is  that 
after  training  in  the  United  States  the 
aliens  will  be  better  equipped  to  go  home 
and  benefit  their  countrymen. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality,  fully  supports  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. As  In  the  past,  the  committee 
will  continue  in  the  future  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  worthwhile  legislation 
that  makes  it  possible. 

Many  Members  at  one  time  or  another 
have  been  confronted  with  cases  involv- 
ing exchange  visitors  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  desired  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  after  completing  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  admitted.  The 
aliens  thus  seek  an  exemption  from  the 
2-year  foreign  residency  obligation  as- 
sumed when  they  accepted  an  exchange 
visitor  visa.  This  requirement  Is  found 
in  section  212(e)  of  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  this  section  of  the  law  for 
a  waiver,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  the  2-year  obligation.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  to  review  the 
waiver  procedures,  the  periods  of  valid- 
ity of  visas,  as  well  as  all  other  immigra- 
tion aspects  of  the  program,  which  have 
been  of  concern  to  the  subcommittee  and 
Congress. 

The  first  witness  on  April  19  will  be 
the  Associate  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  Mario  Note. 

On  AprU  26,  officials  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  American  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  American  Nurses' 
Association  will  provide  testimony. 

The  concluding  witness  on  May  3  will 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Cultural  Affairs.  Marian  Prankel. 


GRANT  ON  HISTORY  OP  PUR  TRADE 
IS  JUSTIFIED 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Prasir]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  one  of  our  colleagues  issued  a  critical 
statement  on  the  floor  in  which  he  sought 
to  ridicule  a  small  grant  that  had  been 
approved  for  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
fur  trade  in  the  northern  part  of  my 
State. 

I  have  looked  into  this  question  quite 
thoroughly,  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
attack  was  unfounded  and  showed  a  lack 
of  understanding  in  the  Importance  of 
this  project. 

I  have  asked  the  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota Historical  Society.  Mr.  Russell  W. 
Pridley.  to  prepare  a  statement  explain- 
ing this  project,  and  have  unanimous 
consent  to  set  It  out  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Wht  a  Research  Project  on  the  North 
American  For  Trade  Is  Eminently  Worth- 
while 

I  understand  that  a  number  of  grants 
imder  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  Including  a  $5,000  grant  to  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  for  the  study 
of  the  North  American  Pur  Trade,  has  been 
criticized.  It  is  dlfflciUt  to  understand  such 
an  objection  In  view  of  the  increasing  rec- 
ognition by  historians  of  the  fur  trade's 
foundational  role  In  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  North  American  fur  trade  unroUed  the 
map  of  these  two  countries.  It  successfully 
established  the  first  transcontinental  indus- 
try. The  explorers  whose  expeditions  It 
financed— Mackenzie,  LaSalle,  LaVerendrye, 
Radlsson,  Thompson,  Pond,  Praser  and  many 
others— unlocked  the  geographical  wonders 
of  a  continent — mountain  peaks,  sources  of 
rivers,  big  lakes,  watersheds  and  challeng- 
Ing  rapids — which  we  enjoy  under  less  haz- 
ardous conditions  as  tourists  by  the  mllUons 
each  year.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  for  exam- 
ple, reached  the  Pacific  thirteen  years  before 
Lewis  and  Clark  achieved  the  goal  for  which 
they  are  known  aroimd  the  world. 

The  fur  trade  established  eajst-west  think- 
ing and  blazed  trails  over  which  railroads 
were  later  buUt,  binding  two  giant  countries 
together  as  separate  nations.  The  fur  trade 
determined  boundaries  of  sovereign  nations 
The  international  boundary  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Lake  of  the  Woods  Is  defined  In 
the  treaty  simply  as  the  "customary  water- 
way" of  the  voyageurs.  PamlUar  fur  trade 
routes  determined  also  the  International 
boundary  from  the  crest  of  the  Rockies  to 
the  Pacific. 

As  In  any  human  enterprise,  the  story  Is 
not  without  tragedy.  In  Unking  the  Indian's 
primitive  economy  with  that  of  the  most 
highly  industrialized  civilization  in  the 
world,  sertoiM  human  problems  were  created. 
the  effect  of  which  stUl  occupy  and  demand 
our  best  efforts  today.  The  story  of  the 
beaver— which  by  Its  defeneelessness  con- 
tributed to  Its  own  early  extermination  In 
the  areas  most  accessible  to  the  trappers— 1* 
hardly  a  happy  one  Yet.  Its  value  at  the  fur 
market  constitutes  a  major  chapter  in  the 
story  and  its  pelt  led  men  ever  westward  and 
northward.  Because  it  Is  a  story  of  triumphs 
and  tragedies  enacted  on  a  conUnentai  scale, 
the  fur  trade  Is  of  endless  fascination  to  later 
generations. 

Th«  fur  trade  left  a  rich  legacy  In  courage 
and  achievement.  The  ftm-lovlng  voy- 
ageur — that  Incredibly  durable  French-Cana- 
dian whose  muscles  paddled  canoes  and  por- 
taged packs  of  trade  goods  and  furs  over 
thousands  of  portages  across  a  vast  conti- 
nent—has become  an  authentic  folk  hero  of 
both  nations. 

The  fur  trade  also  gives  us  a  sense  of  place 
in  our  own  time  for  It  left  us  a  heritage  of 
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charming  French  names.  These  enliven  the 
map  as  we  ride  In  automobiles,  paddle  canoes 
and  hike  wilderness  trails.  Such  voyageur 
terms  as  "portage,"  "traverse,"  and  "prairie," 
encountered  as  one  travels  In  any  direction 
provide  a  vivid  reminder  oi  a  period  of  his- 
tory of  which  the  romance  never  dies. 
Finally,  the  North  American  fur  trade 
strengthens  the  strong  bonds  between  two 
great  nations  because  of  their  common  past. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  studying  his- 
tory. You  will  And  most  of  them  in  the  saga 
of  the  North  American  fur  trade.  I  submit 
that  the  story  of  the  North  American  fur 
trade  is  not  only  worth  exploring  in  and  of 
Itself,  but  that  the  results  of  the  research 
will  yield  widespread  public  Interest  and 
benefit.  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  is  to  be  commended  tcr  award- 
ing a  modest  federal  grant  to  this  effort. 
Rttssell  W.  FamuET, 

Director. 
Minnesota  Historical  Society. 


REVENUE    FOR    THE   DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  that  would 
ease  the  acute  revenue  shortage  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  has  been  spotlighted  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee's 
sharp  cuts  in  the  District's  proposed 
budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year — 
reductions  made  to  balance  spending 
with  available  revenue.  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  bills.  The  first  bill  would 
raise  the  authorization  for  the  Federal 
Gtovemment's  annual  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  $10  million — 
frc«n  $60  million  to  $70  million.  This  bill 
would  also  raise  the  debt  ceiling  by  $25 
million — from  $290  million  to  $315  mil- 
lion. 

This  first  bill  is  identical  to  the  one 
being  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  chair- 
man in  Introducing  this  bill,  and  I 
applaud  his  initiative  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  second  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day takes  a  different  approach  In  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject.  This  bill  is 
Identical  to  the  one  Introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee  in 
the  other  body. 

This  measiu-e  would  authorize  a  new 
method  of  computing  both  the  annual 
Federal  pajTnent  to  the  District  and  the 
city's  debt  ceiling. 

Title  I  provides  that  the  Federal  pay- 
ment would  equal  25  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral ftmd  Income  from  local  taxes.  TUs 
formula  would  set  the  authorized  sunount 
at  $70.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Title  n  would  limit  the  amount  avail- 
able each  year  for  debt  retirement  to  6 
percent  of  the  general  fimd  tax  yield 
and  the  Federal  pas^ment.  This  would 
set  the  debt  celling  for  fiscal  year  1968 
at  $335  million. 


The  second  bill  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  for  growth  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget  for  future  years.  It 
would  better  enable  the  District  budget 
officials  to  plan  ahead.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Congress  would  retain  control  over 
the  budget  through  annual  review  of  the 
budget  appropriations.  And  if  this  au- 
thorization formula  needs  correction  it 
will  always  be  possible  for  the  Congress 
to  pass  new  authorizing  legislation. 

Each  of  these  bills  is  a  good  measure 
and  will  help  provide  better  public  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  if  enacted  into  law.  I  am 
hopeful  the  House  District  Committee 
will  soon  be  able  to  hold  hearings  to  con- 
sider these  bUls. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XLVm 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  the  cost  of  a  conscript  army  is 
borne  by  the  draftees  in  the  form  of  what 
economists  call  an  implicit  labor  tax  in 
kind.  This  hidden  tax  is  equivalent  to 
the  difference  between  the  military  pay 
of  the  conscript  and  his  earning  power  as 
a  civilian.  Professor  Friedman  of  Chi- 
cago has  written  that — 

The  real  coet  of  conscripting  a  soldier  who 
would  not  voluntarily  serve  on  present  terms 
Is  not  his  pay  and  the  cost  of  his  keep.  It  is 
the  amount  for  which  he  would  be  willing 
to  serve.  He  is  paying  the  difference.  TTils 
is  the  extra  coet  to  him  that  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  borne  by  the  rest  of  us.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  cost  to  a  star  professional 
football  player  and  to  an  unemployed  worker. 
Both  might  have  much  the  same  attitudes 
toward  the  army  and  like — or  dislike — a  mili- 
tary career  equally.  Just  because  the  one 
has  so  much  better  alternatives  than  the 
other,  it  would  take  a  much  higher  sum  to 
attract  him.  When  he  Is  forced  to  serve,  we 
are  in  effect  imposing  on  him  a  tax  in  kind 
equal  in  value  to  the  difference  between  what 
it  would  take  to  attract  him  and  the  military 
pay  he  actually  receives. 

Friedman  has  concluded  that  the  real 
cost  of  manning  the  Armed  Forces  now, 
including  this  concealed  tax,  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  volunteer 
force  of  the  same  size. 

Prof.  Walter  Oi.  of  Washington,  who 
has  done  extensive  work  in  analyzing  the 
costs  and  implications  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  states  that  the  full  economic 
cost  of  active  military  service  for  a  re- 
luctant participant  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  supply  price  at  which  he  would 
have  voluntarily  served,  and  the  actual 
military  pay  he  received. 

If  these  differences  are  summed  for  all 
draftees  and  reluctant  volimteers,  one  ob- 
tains the  total  economic  cost  of  the  draft,  at 
least  for  those  who  served  In  enlisted  ranks. 
A  lower  bound  estimate  of  the  aggregate  eco- 
nomic cost  is  $885  million. 

Professor  Ql  further  contends  that  the 
full  economic  cost  of  the  draft  is  more 
than  the  estimated  $885  million  because 


of  the  draft-motivated  accessions  to  offi- 
cer ranks  and  to  Reserve  and  National 
Ouard  components. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  doctcvs  and 
dentists,  the  financial  cost  of  military  serv- 
ice Is  comparatively  small  for  men  who  serve 
In  these  programs.  There  is,  however,  some 
evidence  which  suggests  that  these  individ- 
uals (especially  those  entering  Reserve  and 
Ouard  programs)  have  high  aversions  for 
military  service.  The  full  economic  cost 
which  applies  to  all  reluctant  ser%-ice  partici- 
pants including  officers  and  reservists  will 
surely  exceed  a  billion  dollars  per  year. 

Finally,  Professor  Oi  concluded  that  if 
the  draft  were  eliminated  in  favor  of  a 
voluntary  force,  the  first-term  military 
pay  would  probably  have  to  be  Increased 
to  $4,200  per  year.  Since  the  same  mili- 
tary pay  Is  awarded  to  all  voluntary  en- 
listments, the  true  volunteers  who  would 
have  enlisted  at  the  current  pay  of  $2,500 
per  year  could  receive  an  additional 
$1,700  per  year  in  an  all- volunteer  force. 

By  retaining  the  draft,  we  not  only  tax 
the  reluctant  service  participants,  but  also 
prevent  the  true  volunteers  from  collecting 
this  economic  rent. 

Thus,  Professor  OI  maintains: 
If  these  rents  are  Included  in  the  full  eco- 
nomic cost,  it  would  easily  exceed  five  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short,  the  economic 
costs  of  the  draft  greatly  exceed  the 
budgetary  cost  of  moving  to  an  all-volun- 
teer military  force.  The  draftee  should 
not  be  required  to  support  the  draft 
through  these  hidden  taxes  which  are 
nothing  more  than  I  call  a  reverse  sub- 
ddy.  These  costs  should  be  shared  by 
everyone  In  our  society. 


VERRAZANO  DAY,  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  salute  the  mem- 
ory of  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  the  Flor- 
entine navigator  who  over  400  years  ago, 
while  sailing  under  the  French  flag,  ex- 
plored and  charted  the  eastern  coast  of 
America.  The  29-year-old  Verrazano  is 
credited  with  discovering  New  York  Har- 
bor and  Narragansett  Bay  in  his  ex- 
plorations, which  took  him  from  South 
Carolina  to  Newfoundland. 

Aside  from  his  obvious  attribute  of 
courage,  the  Florentine  seaman  had  a 
deep  thirst  for  knowledge  and,  not  con- 
tent with  what  he  had  accomplished  In 
1524.  set  out  on  another  exploration  in 
1528  to  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the 
Americas.  He  never  returned,  and  it  is 
generally  accepted  by  historians  that  he 
met  death  at  the  hands  of  cannibals  on 
an  Island  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  vital  role  Ver- 
razano played  in  our  history  thanks  to  a 
magnificent  bridge  spanning  the  Nar- 
rows between  Staten  Island  and  Brook- 
lyn.   The  Verrazano  Bridge  is  almost  a 
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mile  long  and  the  world's  longest  sus- 
pension span.  It  is  a  very  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  discoverer  of  the  country's 
greatest  harbor. 

New  York  City  annually  honors  Ver- 
razano, and  the  celebration  is  heartily 
supported  by  many  Italian-American  so- 
cieties in  New  York  and  elsewhere  over 
the  country.  Americans  of  Italian  herit- 
age are  extremely  proud  of  Verrazano, 
as  well  as  they  should  be.  In  fact,  they 
are  extremely  proud  of  all  the  Italian 
seamen  who  figured  so  heavily  in  the 
early  days  of  the  New  World.  It  Is  in 
reality  Impossible  to  study  the  beginning 
days  of  the  New  World  without  realizing 
the  Importance  of  the  Italians.  It  was 
discovered  by  one.  named  for  another, 
and  charted  by  many  others. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Italians  played 
such  an  Important  part  in  our  age  of 
exploration,  for  they  have  since  been  a 
vital  cog  in  the  history  of  America.  By 
the  millions  they  have  come  to  make 
America  their  home  and  they  have  made 
this  land  a  better  place  for  their  pres- 
ence. They  have  overcome  prejudice, 
fear,  poverty,  and  hunger  to  become  a 
leading  force  In  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
and  public  life. 

Several  years  ago.  President  Johnson, 
while  addressing  a  group  of  prominent 
civic  leaders  of  Italian  heritage,  said: 

No  group  has  contributed  more— few  have 
contributed  so  much — as  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Italy.  i , 
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policy  In  the  Near  East.    I  place  the  full 
text  of  his  article  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues. 
Amekicam    Polict    in   the   Near   East:    An 
Analysis 


To  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  only  say, 
amen. 


AMERICAN   POLICY   IN   THE   NEAR 
EAST— AN  ANALYSIS 
Mr.   PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ge^itleman 
from  New  Jersey?  i  j 

There  was  no  objection.  '' 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  the  magazine  "Jewish 
Life"  contains  a  revealing  article  en- 
titled "American  Policy  in  the  Near 
East— An  Analysis"  by  Mr.  Julian 
Landau. 

Mr.  Landau  is  research  director  of  the 
American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  is  Interested  in  foreign  policy 
problems  in  the  Near  East.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  in  the  forefront  of  ef- 
forts to  promote  economic  development 
and  peace  in  this  troubled  area  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Landau  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Mltorial  staff  of  the  Near  East  Report. 
He  Is  active  in  Jewish  affairs  in  Wash- 
mgton.  D.C.,  where  he  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  CouncU  of 
Orthodox  Synagogues.  A  graduate  of 
the  Talmudlc  Academy  of  Brooklyn, 
and  of  Columbia  University,  from  which 
he  received  a  master's  degree  in  Inter- 
national affairs,  Mr.  Landau  has  writ- 
ten a  knowledgeable  and  interesting 
analysis  of  this  problem. 

."  ^aa  been  my  pleasure  to  have  met 
with  Mr,  Landau  and  to  have  worked 
with  him  on  matters  relating  to  US 


(By  JuUan  Landau) 
American  poUcy  In  the  Near  East  has 
undergone  radical  and  positive  changes  in 
the  past  few  years.  But  It  has  also  taken 
a  widely  publicized  step  backwards  In  the 
past  few  months. 

The  positive  changes  began  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  Previously.  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  faced  virlth  a  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  whose  opposition  to  Israel  could 
only  be  overcome  on  sporadic  occasions. 
President  Elsenhower  looked  towards  Europe 
and  was  guided  by  a  Secretary  of  State  who 
felt  that  Communism  must  be  contained  by 
a  ring  of  treaUes  and  aUiances,  within  which 
Israel  had  little  or  no  place. 

John  F.  Kennedy  came  to  the  White  House 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  1066  Suez  disas- 
ter, the  failure  of  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine 
and  our  Lebanese  intervention  In  1968  to 
hold  the  West's  position  of  power,  and  the 
growing  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
strong  supporter  of  nationalism,  Kennedy 
sympathized  with  the  Jewish  dream  of  re- 
turning to  Zion.  as  well  as  Arab  aspirations, 
and  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  two. 

Quoting  the  words  of  King  David— "Seek 
peace  and  pursue  it" — one  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent's first  steps  was  a  direct  appeal  to 
Nasser  of  Egypt  for  "an  honorable  and  hu- 
manitarian" solution  to  the  Arab-Israel  war. 
But  he  was  vehemently  rebuffed. 

However,  the  program  enimclated  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  had  two  facets.  And  when 
the  olive  branch  he  proffered  was  spurned 
by  the  Arabs,  he  turned  to  the  deterrent 
strength  of  military  might  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

Arms  have  always  been  a  major  barometer 
of  American-Israel  relations  and  the  under- 
lying reason  for  Israel's  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept the  U.S.  commitment  to  her  security  at 
face  value.  Each  of  Israel's  requests  for 
weapons  from  the  tJnlted  States  and  the 
refusal  to  fulfill  them  marked  a  low  point 
In  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  American  arms  policy  was  established 
In  1948  by  the  Department  of  State  officials 
who  opposed  the  establishment  of  Israel  and 
predicted  its  speedy  defeat  by  the  Arabs.  To 
make  their  prophecy  self-fulfllUng  and  to 
enstu-e  the  goodwill  of  the  "victors,"  the 
United  States,  and  Britain  and  France  who 
followed  its  lead,  embargoed  the  shipment 
of  weapons  to  the  Middle  East.  But  natu- 
rally, it  was  Israel,  the  country  under  attack 
and  the  sole  belligerent  without  a  standing 
army,  which  felt  the  effect  of  the  embargo 
the  most  keenly. 

Even  when  Israel  won  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence and  signed  armistice  agreements 
with  the  Arabs.  Washington  was  still  not 
convinced  of  the  new  state's  stability.  And 
at  this  point  a  new  factor  entered  the  pic- 
ture. Cold  War  tensions  were  fast  reaching 
the  boUing  point  (Korea  was  only  a  few 
months  away)  and  the  U.8.  did  not  want  to 
antagonize  the  Arabs  at  a  time  when  it  was 
seeking  to  isolate  Russia  and  gain  allies 
throughout  the  world.  Thus,  when  Britain 
resumed  arms  shipments  to  its  Arab  allies 
and  Israel  Foreign  Minister  Sharett  appealed 
to  America  for  weapons  to  counter  the  Arabs' 
new  acquisitions,  his  request  was  denied. 
Instead.  Britain.  Prance,  and  the  United 
States  Issued  the  Tripartite  Declaration 
stating  their  "unalterable  opposition  to  the 
lose  of  force  or  threat  of  force  between  any 
of  the  states  .  .  ."  Words  were  subetltuted 
for  deeds,  and  the  effect  was  not  lost  on  the 
Arabs  or  Israelis. 

Two  years  later  John  P\Det«r  Dulles  assimied 
offlc*  and  decided  that  a  "northern  tier"  of 
defense  was  needed  to  contain  Communism. 
The  Arabs  were  wooed  even  more  assiduously. 


In  1952  Britain  sold  Egypt  Lancaster  and 
Halifax  heavy  bombers.  The  same  year  the 
United  States  sold  Egypt  two  frigates  and 
added  hundreds  of  military  vehicles  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1954  Iraq  became  the  first 
Arab  state  to  sign  a  military  assistance  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  and  to  receive  grant 
weapon  aid.  By  the  end  of  1955  the  Baghdad 
Pact  was  complete  and  the  Arabs,  In  the 
words  of  one  critic,  had  enough  military 
equipment  to  resist  a  Soviet  attack,  but  not 
enough  to  be  a  threat  to  Israel. 

Israel  was  clearly  relegated  to  a  back  seat 
In  American  policy  considerations.  Her  re- 
quest for  a  $75  mllUon  loan  was  promptly 
turned  down;  all  VS.  foreign  aid  was  held 
up.  In  October  1953.  until  Israel  ceased  work 
on  the  B'noth  Yaakov  hydroelectric  plant- 
Israel  was  demed  admission  to  the  "reirional" 
Baghdad  Pact.  ^ 

The  arms  race  quickened  when  Egypt's 
NsMer.  challenged  by  Western  support  of  his 
Arab  rivals,  turned  to  the  East  to  raise  his 
presUge.  In  September  1965  he  announced 
that  he  had  concluded  a  »250  million  arms 
deal  with  Czechoslovakia.  A  few  months 
later,  early  in  1966.  an  accident  revealed  a 
shipment  of  U.S.  tanks  and  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Israel,  surrounded  by  a  growing  Arab  mili- 
tary machine  and  harassed  by  increasing 
guerrUla  raids,  again  turned  to  Washingt^ 
for  arms — and  again  was  rebuffed.  But  Nas- 
ser's alUance  with  Russia  opened  a  crack  In 
the  waU  of  the  U.S.  embargo.  The  Ameri- 
can refusal  was  moderated  by  Indications 
that  we  would  not  object  to  other  Western 
nations  assisting  Israel.  Canada  was  imme- 
diately helpful.  A  few  months  earlier 
Prance,  spurred  by  Egypt's  support  of  the  Al- 
gerian rebels,  had  begun  to  provide  Israel 
with  large  quantities  of  weapons,  including 
T.  oit**^*  Mystere  fighters  to  counter  the 
U-28  bombers  Nasser  received  from  the  Com- 
munists. 

Israel's  decisive  victory  in  Sinai  which 
soon  followed,  restored  the  military  'balance 
to  her  favor  and  forced  the  Arabs  to  post- 
pone their  plans  for  a  "second  round  "  But 
the  blueprint  for  Israel's  destruction  was  onlv 
deferred,  not  discarded,  and  the  acquisition 
of  arms  continued.  Egypt  especially  felt 
compelled  to  wipe  out  the  shame  of  SInal 
and  replace  the  weapons  Israel  had  captured 
or  destroyed.  k'-u'cu 

The  Arab  buildup,  however,  took  time  and 
for  the  next  five  years  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  was  quiescent. 

ARMS   POLICY    RJC-ORIENTIEO 

Sinai  changed  more  than  the  mUlitary  sit- 
uation. Paradoxically,  relaUons  between 
Israel  and  the  U.S.  also  improved  after  Israel 
withdrew  her  troops  from  the  Oaza  Strtn 
and  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  American  diplo- 
mats now  appreciated  the  seriousness  with 
which  Israel  viewed  her  security  problems 
and  the  lengths  it  was  prepared  to  go  in  srtf- 
defense.  Israel,  for  its  part,  realized  that  It 
had  to  make  greater  efforts  to  explain  its  do- 
sltlon  to  Washington. 

During  these  years,  with  the  exception  of 
two  clashes  with  Syria  In  1958.  the  attention 
of  American  policy  makers  was  focused  on 
Intra-Arab  wars  and  rivalries,  while  U  8  - 
Israel  relations  developed  normaUy.  Wash- 
ington was  preoccupied  v?lth  the  civil  war  In 
Lebanon,  the  revolt  In  Iraq,  the  threat  to 
Jordan,  the  union— and  disunion— of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  the  dispute  between  Nasser 
and  Iraq's  Kassem.  By  comparison,  Israel 
was  an  oasis  of  calm  and  stability. 

But  Russian  arms  steadily  accumulated  in 
Arab  arsenals  (about  «580  mlUlon  worth  be- 
tween 1966  and  1059)  and  by  the  beginning 
of  I960  the  Israelis  were  again  worried  about 
the  balance  of  power.  In  March  1960  Prime 
Minister  David  Ben-Ourion  came  to  the 
United  States.  He  argued  long  and  hard 
with  President  Elsenhower  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  for  a  defense  against  the  su- 
personic Russian  bombers  being  sent  to  the 
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Arabs.  The  Administration,  however,  was 
preparing  for  a  siunmlt  conference  with  the 
Soviets  (which  was  torpedoed  two  months 
later  by  Khrushchev's  reaction  to  oxu  n-2 
reconnalsance  flights)  and  again  reXxised  to 
antagonize  the  Kremlin  or  Its  Arab  Irlends 
by  openly  backing  Israel.  In  addition,  the 
RepubllcEms  faced  elections  in  a  few  months 
and  were  unwilling  to  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  that  they  were  promoting  the 
Middle  East  arms  race. 

The  new  Kennedy  Administration  saw 
things  differently.  Offended  by  Nasser's  re- 
action  to  his  proposals  for  peace,  and  an- 
tagonized by  the  Egyptian  backing  of  the 
Communist  rebels  In  the  Congo,  President 
Kennedy  was  sympathetic  to  the  Israel  re- 
quest. The  last  straw  came  on  July  22,  the 
10th  anniversary  of  Nasser's  revolution. 
Egypt  celebrated  the  occasion  with  a  mili- 
tary parade  In  Cairo  which  displayed  TU-16 
Jet  bombers,  sup>er8onlc  MIO  fighters  and 
heavy  tanks.  Three  ground-to-ground  Egyp- 
tian rockets  had  been  successfully  test-flred 
the  day  before,  each  with  a  range  capable  of 
hitting  Arab  enemies  as  well  as  Israel.  And 
that  morning  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
reported  that  Russia  had  agreed  to  send 
Egypt  ground-to-air  missiles  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

On  September  27,  1962  the  United  States 
announced  that  It  had  agreed  to  sell  Israel 
the  Hawk  anti-aircraft  missile.  Israel  now 
had  a  defense  against  the  low-flying  TU-168 
which  were  capable  of  wreaking  such  havoc 
on  its  cities.  But  more  important,  for  the 
first  time  since  Israel's  eetabllshment  our 
Government  made  It  clear  that  it  was  willing 
to  implement  its  commitment  to  the  Jewish 
state.  Undaunted  by  Arab  threats  and 
blackmail.  Kennedy's  decision  was  as  Im- 
portant psychologically  as  It  was  militarily. 
It  told  the  Arabs  in  unmistakable  terms 
that  America  would  not  allow  the  deetruc- 
•tion  of  Israel.  It  forcefully  backed  the 
words  U.S.  ofllclals  had  spoken  over  the  past 
decade  and  a  half,  with  concrete  action. 
And  it  put  the  Arabs  on  notice  that  their 
attempt  to  gain  military  superiority  over 
Israel  was  futile. 

The  sharp  change  in  American  arms  policy 
continued  even  after  President  Kennedy's 
death,  but  not  without  some  setbacks.  Two 
years  later,  when  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  re- 
quested American  tanks  to  meet  the  heavily 
armored  vehicles  Egypt  had  been  getting 
from  Russia,  he  was  sent  to  West  Germany 
Just  as  Dulles  detoured  Ben-Gurion  to  Cana- 
da and  Prance  In  1955.  However,  when  Nas- 
ser denounced  Bonn's  shipment  of  Patton 
tanks  to  Jerusalem  and  threatened  to  recog- 
nize East  Germany.  Chancellor  Erhard  sus- 
pended the  shipments.  At  this  point.  In 
February  1965,  the  U-S.  secretly  agreed  to 
complete  the  German  agreement  and  sent 
the  remainder  of  the  M-48  tanlts  to  Israel. 
In  February  1966  the  Department  of  State 
made  the  agreement  public.  Pressure  had 
been  mounting  from  Congress  and  the  public 
against  the  U.S.  shipment  of  tanks  to  Jor- 
dan, which  was  Inadvertently  revealed  by  a 
USIA  publication,  and  In  response  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  make  Its  previous  de- 
cision public. 

The  last  step  In  the  chain  of  events  which 
began  in  1962  occurred  last  May.  To  deter 
an  Arab  threat,  rather  than  Just  repulse  It, 
Israel  had  requested  offensive  bombers  from 
the  U.S.  Its  French  fighters.  Israelis  argued, 
were  sufBclent  to  ward  off  attacking  Soviet 
planes  and  the  Hawk  was  able  to  counter  the 
Russian  bombers.  But  the  complex  of  weap- 
ons acquired  by  the  Arabs  was  becoming  so 
sophisticated  that  once  war  started  there 
would  be  countless  casualties  despite  all 
Israel's  defenses.  What  they  really  needed 
was  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  war  was  Im- 
practical because  Israel  could  carry  It  to 
their  territory  as  well.  Thus,  on  May  19, 
1966  Washington  annoiinced  that  It  had 
agreed  to  sell  Israel  Douglas  A-4  Skyhawk 
bombers  and  American  arms  poUcy  was  com- 


pletely reversed.  From  a  policy  at  least 
subtly  dedicated  eighteen  years  ago  to  a  vic- 
tory by  the  Arabs,  the  United  States  has 
openly  become  Israel's  major  source  of  weap- 
ons against  the  Arabs. 

PEACE   IS   BACK    IN    THE    LEXICON 

Arms,  however,  are  only  half  the  story. 
Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
claimed its  friendship  for  Israel,  while  In 
fact  practicing  a  policy  of  "evenhandedness" 
towards  both  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Despite 
our  often  repeated  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Medlnath  Israel,  the  basic  objective  of 
American  policy  in  the  Middle  East  has  been 
to  halt  Communist  influence,  to  maintain 
land,  sea,  and  air  communications,  and  to 
keep  the  oil  flowing  to  Western  depots.  To 
achieve  this  end  each  successive  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and 
avoid  the  polarization  of  the  region,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  United  States  on  the  other  side,  backing 
Israel. 

This  policy  required  not  only  cultivating 
Arab  friendship  with  economic  and  military 
assistance,  but  also  abstaining  from  any 
initiative  for  peace  which  might  provoke  or 
upset  the  Arabs.  It  has  led  to  an  equation 
of  aggressor  and  victim,  with  the  U.S.  insist- 
ing that  both  the  Arabs  and  Israel  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  began  in  1948.  On  December  11th  of 
that  year  the  UN  General  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  creating  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission.  The  piirpose  of  the  PCC  was  to 
promote  peace.  But  neither  its  title  nor  the 
resolution  itself,  which  spoke  of  "the  fln&l 
settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding," 
mentioned  the  word  peace.  In  deference  to 
Arab  sensibilities  and  out  of  fear  of  offending 
them,  the  UN  and  the  U.S.  avoided  the 
"blMed"  term.  The  practical  results  were 
soon  apparent.  Unlike  Ralph  Bunche  who 
insisted  that  each  Arab  state  meet  with 
Israel  separately  to  negotiate  an  armistice, 
the  PCC  saw  only  two  equal  parties  and 
brought  all  the  Arabs  together  to  face  Israel. 
Under  the  circumstances  no  Arab  country 
dared  make  concessions  and  all  refused  to 
even  meet  with  the  Israelis.  The  talks  ended 
in  failure. 

In  1957  another  opportunity  was  lo»t.  A 
formal  call  for  peace  and  direct  negotiations 
after  Slnal  probably  would  have  resulted  In 
talks  between  the  chastened  Arabs  and  Israel. 
Instead,  American  policy  makers  again 
avoided  the  inlUatlve.  The  U.S.  insisted  tliat 
Israel  withdraw  from  Slnal  without  any 
guarantees  and  without  peace.  All  that  it 
received  from  Washington  were  "assump- 
tions." A  call  for  peace,  it  was  feared,  would 
only  push  the  Arabs  even  closer  to  Moecow, 
which  was  already  receiving  credit  for  stop- 
ping the  British  and  French  invasion. 

By  1961  the  taboo  on  the  word  peace  had 
become  so  Ingrained  In  American  thinking 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UJI.  voted 
against  a  reaolutlon  calling  for  "direct  Arab- 
Israel  i>eace  negotiations."  Sponsored  by 
sixteeen  African  and  Latin  American  nations 
the  proposal  was  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
annual  UN  tirade  on  the  Arab  refugees. 
Since  1950  the  General  Assembly  has  been 
subjected  regularly  to  vituperative  Arab 
speechee.  In  the  hope  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  reverse  their  decision  of 
1947,  and  legplslate  Israel  out  of  existence. 
And  while  they  have  not  accomplished  their 
full  objective,  neither  have  they  been  totally 
unsuccessful.  By  playing  upon  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world  community  the  Arab* 
hav«  managed  to  turn  the  refugees.  Into  a 
powerful  political  pawn.  They  persuaded 
the  General  Assembly  to  pull  a  single  para- 
graph out  of  the  UN-resolution  which  es- 
tablished the  Palestine  Conciliation  Com- 
mission— Number  11 — which  state*:  "The 
Assembly  resolves  that  the  refugees  wishing 
to  return  to  thetr  homes  and  live  tn  peace 
with  their  neighbors  should  be  permitted 
to  do  80  at  the  earliest  practical  date,  and 


that  compensation  should  be  paid  for  the 
property  of  those  choosing  not  to  return  .  . ." 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  all  the  Arab  states 
voted  against  that  resolution  in  1948.  that 
another  paragraph — Number  5 — spoke  albeit 
Indirectly,  of  peace,  and  that  even  Paragraph 
11  conditions  the  refugees'  return  on  their 
willingness  to  live  at  peace  with  their  nelgh- 
tx>rs,  the  Arabs  have  Insisted  that  this  para- 
graph mystically  gives  the  refugees  the 
"right"  to  return  to  Israel  unconditionally. 
And  they  have  seized  on  the  debates  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  as  the 
means  of  reinforcing  that  non-existent  right 
by  persuading  the  UN  to  reaffirm  paragraph 
11  year  after  year. 

Many  nations  who  were  tired  of  the  end- 
less debate  and  sought  a  realistic  approacb 
to  the  refugee  problem  welcomed  the  peace 
initiative.  But  the  United  States  called  it 
"unrealistic"  and  "counterproductive."  As 
in  the  past.  It  allowed  Itself  to  be  blackmailed 
by  the  Arabs  who  had  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  UN  custodian  of  Arab  prop- 
erty in  Israel.  To  vote  against  the  Arab  pro- 
posal and  for  the  peace  resolution,  the  U.S. 
argued,  would  antagonize  the  Arabs  and 
brand  us  as  the  "defenders  of  Israel." 

But  in  1964  American  policy  changed.  In 
June  of  that  year  for  the  flrst  time  since 
the  establishment  of  Israel,  its  Prime  Min- 
ister was  the  official  guest  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  during  the  visit  the 
word  peace  was  restored  to  the  vocabulary  of 
American  diplomats.  Lyndon  Johnson'i 
record  of  friendship  to  Israel  goes  back  to 
1957.  and.  unlike  John  Kennedy,  Johnson 
had  the  power  to  back  his  words  with  deeds 
before  he  became  President.  When  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  threatened  Israel  with 
sanctions  if  she  did  not  withdraw  from  the 
Slnal  Peninsula  there  was  an  Immediate  up- 
roar in  this  country.  But  what  convinced 
Dulles  to  withdraw  his  threat  was  not  public 
pressure  but  the  Arm  opposition  of  two 
leading  Senators — Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
William  F.  Knowland — who  cabled  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  they  would  lead  a  fight 
in  the  Senate  opposing  sanctions  and  would 
insist  on  firm  guarantees  for  Israel  agalnit 
raids  and  blockades  if  the  Secretary  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  his  threat. 

Three  years  later  Senator  Johnson  again 
added  his  considerable  prestige  to  a  Con- 
gressional move  to  prod  the  Administration 
Into  action  on  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  In 
April  1960  Democratic  Representatives  Wayne 
Hays  of  Ohio  and  Leonard  Farbstein  of  New 
York  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  which  stated  Congress' 
opposition  to  boycotts,  blockades,  and  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  International  water- 
ways. The  "freedom  of  the  seas"  amend- 
ment, as  it  was  called,  was  directed  at  Nas- 
ser's refusal  to  allow  Israel  ships  or  cargo 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

But  while  the  amendment  passed  without 
difficulty  In  the  House  It  ran  Into  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Administration  and  Senator 
J.  W.  Pulbrtght  In  the  Senate.  The  fight 
was  bitter.  Pulbrlght  accused  his  colleaguee 
of  "appeasing  a  minority  group."  Johnson, 
then  Majority  Floor  Leader,  backed  Senators 
Paul  Douglas  and  Kenneth  Keating  who 
sponsored  the  bill,  and  Introduced  the  mo- 
tion to  table  Fulbrtght's  nullifying  amend- 
ments. 

It  was  this  background  which  led  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Invite  Premier  Eshkol  onl; 
two  months  after  the  tragic  events  in  Dallas. 
It  was  this  history  which  brought  him  to  the 
New  York  dinner  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Welzmann  Institute,  on  February 
3,  1964,  where  he  dramatically  announced  s 
Joint  U.S.-Israel  study  of  the  problems  d 
nuclear  desalting  with  the  words,  "water 
must  never  be  a  cause  of  war;  it  should 
always  be  a  force  for  peace,  and  peace  Is 
flrst  on  otir  agenda."  And  it  was  this  rec- 
ognition of  Israel's  problems  which  led  him 
a  few  months  later  to  tell  Eshkol:  "We  know 
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that  you  want  to  live  In  peace  with  your 
neighbors,  and  we  believe  It  not  only  pos- 
sible but  imperative  that  those  problems 
be  peacefully  resolved." 

Once  again  American  policy  had  been  re- 
versed. The  fulmlnatlons  of  the  Arab  press 
and  their  diplomats  In  Washington  were  not 
only  Ignored,  they  were  specifically  rejected 
by  top  U.S.  officials  as  unacceptable. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  the 
White  House  actions  was  the  fact  that,  un- 
like President  Truman,  President  Johnson 
was  not  a  voice  shouting  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  State  Department's  opposition.  The 
career  diplomats  in  Washington  and  in  the 
capitals  of  the  Near  East  no  longer  weigh 
Israel  against  the  might  of  its  thirteen  Arab 
neighbors.  The  myth  of  a  united  Arab  world 
has  been  so  shattered  that  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  cannot  put  It  back  together. 
As  1967  began  the  "progressive"  Arab  states 
of  Egypt.  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Algeria  were  op- 
posed to  the  monarchies  in  Jordan.  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Morocco;  the  republicans  fought 
the  royalists  in  Yemen,  with  Nasser  and 
Faisal  standing  at  their  respecUve  elbows; 
the  Kurds  struggled  for  autonomy  in  Iraq; 
the  Nasser  backed  and  Shukalry-led  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  dedicated 
Itself  to  the  overthrow  of  Hussein;  Syria  was 
competing  with  Egypt  in  an  ill -concealed  bid 
for  Arab  leadership;  Arab  terrorists  in  Aden 
killed  other  Arabs;  Syria  cut  off  Iraq's  oil; 
Lebanon  accused  Kuwait  of  causing  the 
collapse  of  one  of  its  major  banks,  and 
Premier  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  was  at  odds 
with  the  entire  Arab  League. 

Nor  does  the  State  Department  still  look 
upon  Nasser  as  "the  chosen  instrument"  of 
American  policy  in  the  Near  EaBt.  It  has 
finally  realized  that  he  is  not  the  unques- 
tioned leader  of  the  Arabs,  able  to  threaten 
and  produce  a  solid  bloc  behind  him.  The 
lesson  was  learned  in  1965  when  Nasser  called 
on  the  other  twelve  Arab  states  to  break 
diplomatic  relaUons  with  West  Germany  be- 
cause Bonn  had  recognized  Israel.  He  vised 
the  usual  rallying  cries  of  "Israel"  and  "Im- 
perialism," but  only  Yemen  and  Iraq  followed 
his  lead.  The  remaining  Arab  countries  felt 
that  their  self-interest  required  the  aid  and 
trade  they  received  from  West  Germany. 
Even  the  magic  phrase  "Israel"  failed  to 
unite  the  Arabs,  and  another  myth  was 
dispelled. 

In  Yemen  Nasser  has  found  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  extricate  himself  from  a  dilemma  of 
his  own  making.  The  past  three  years  have 
proven  that  he  cannot  win  the  war  against 
the  Yemeni  tribesmen;  that,  in  fact,  he  has 
even  lost  the  allegiance  of  most  of  the  "re- 
publicans," whose  revolution  he  came  to  de- 
fend. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot 
afford  to  withdraw  from  the  strategic  tip  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  Not  only  would  he 
lose  face — as  Important  a  consideration  In 
the  Near  East  as  it  is  in  Asia— but  he  would 
also  have  to  relinquish  his  dream  of  domi- 
nating the  oil-rich  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Within  Egypt  Nasser  faces  even  greater 
problems  than  those  abroad.  His  foreign  ad- 
ventures and  his  tremendous  outlays  for 
arms  have  drained  Egypt's  economy.  There 
«  not  sufficient  food  to  feed  the  people,  and 
bis  rapidly  growing  population  faces  starva- 
tion. Even  the  much  vaunted  Aswan  Dam 
will,  when  it  is  completed,  only  allow  Egypt 
to  mark  time,  not  leap  ahead. 

His  critics  at  home  have  become  more 
brazen.  Last  year  Nasser  was  forced  to  Jail 
some  6,000  of  his  countrymen  for  their  al- 
leged Involvement  in  the  Moslem  Brother- 
hood plot  to  overthrow  his  regime. 

Washington's  disillusionment  was  trans- 
lated into  policy.  When  the  three  year,  $450 
million  surplus  food  agreement  with  Egypt 
expired  In  1965  It  was  not  renewed  until 
Nasser  and  Faisal  signed  a  Yemen  ceasefire 
and  Nasser  moderated  his  criticism  of  the 
iJ  S.  The  terms  of  the  new  agreement— 
umited    to    only   six    months— were    much 


harsher  than  previously.  Nasser  was  required 
to  pay  for  one-quarter  of  the  food  in  dollars 
rather  than  Egyptian  pounds,  thus  placing 
an  additional  drain  on  his  already  tight  for- 
eign exchange  reserves.  The  agreement  ex- 
pired last  June  30.  It  has  not  been  renewed 
despite  Egypt's  request  for  a  new  $150  mil- 
lion 12-month  program.  In  the  words  of 
former  AID  Administrator  David  Bell:  "We 
were  not  prepared  then  or  now  to  approve 
this  request"  because  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  not  moved  towards  an  acceptable 
solution  in  Yemen  and  has  not  taken  ade- 
quate self-help  measures  In  its  economy. 

U.S.  officials  have  also  taken  steps  to  curb 
the  Nasser-backed  Palestine  Liberation 
Army.  Top  American  spokesmen  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  UN  announced  that  we 
would  not  permit  our  contributions  to 
UNRWA  to  be  used  for  the  care  and  feeding 
of  refugees  training  to  destroy  Israel.  Par- 
enthetically, it  should  be  noted  that  this 
stand  led  UNRWA  Commissioner  General 
Mlchelmore  to  propose  a  special  $150,000 
fund  to  feed  the  estimated  12,000  PLA  mem- 
bers on  the  UNRWA  rolls. 

Finally,  imllke  its  past  procedure  of  al- 
most Ignoring  Congressional  action  on  the 
Arab  war  against  Israel,  the  Administration 
has  taken  pains  to  publicize  and  enforce  the 
WUliams-Javlts  bill— a  measure  passed  In 
1965  to  curb  the  effect  of  the  Arab  boycott 
on  American  businessmen. 

Thus,  as  1966  came  to  an  end.  American 
policy  in  the  Near  East  was  more  sym- 
pathetic to  Isra^  and  its  problems  than  at 
almost  any  other  period  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  state:  The  U.S.  stand 
towards  Nasser  had  hardened;  it  had  agreed 
to  supply  Israel  with  an  offensive  deterrent 
capability;  it  refused  to  permit  Arab  black- 
mall  threats  to  dictate  U.S.  action;  and  there 
was  even  hope  for  a  peace  Initiative. 

THI  RAID  ON  ES  SAMTT 

But  on  November  13.  1966  Israel  attacked 
the  Jordanian  village  of  Es  Samu  after  six 
months  of  terrorist  raids  from  Jordan  ter- 
ritory. 

Washington's  reaction  was  harsh  and 
bitter.  It  pushed  the  strongest  Security 
Council  resolution  ever  adopted  by  the  U.N. 
Israel  became  the  flrst  government  to  be 
censured  by  the  world  community.  (All 
previous  censure  votes  had  been  directed 
against  governmenUl  actions  rather  than  the 
government  Itself.) 

In  light  of  the  positive  attitude  expressed 
only  a  few  weeks  earlier  by  the  U.S..  Israel 
and  her  friends  were  surprised  and  shocked 
by  the  violent  American  reaction.  But,  In 
fact,  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand. 

The  key  to  the  U.S.  attitude  was  Israel's 
choice  of  target.  Since  King  Hussein  ter- 
minated his  treaty  with  Great  Britain  In 
1956,  America  has  assumed  responsibility  for 
Jordan's  survival.  In  the  eyes  of  Washing- 
ton, the  kingdom  Invented  by  Winston  Chur- 
chill is  the  key  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  U.S.  fears  that  If  Hussein  is  overthrown 
Israel  will  move  Into  the  West  Bank  to  pre- 
vent a  Nasserlte  regime  from  controlling  the 
more  than  400-mlle  border.  This,  in  turn, 
could  inflame  the  entire  region  and  draw 
the  Great  Powers  into  the  conflict.  Thus, 
when  Shukairy  began  fomenting  riots  among 
the  Jordanian  Palestinians,  the  U.S.  Mnbassy 
in  Amman  panicked  and  its  fears  were  trans- 
mitted to  Washington.  State  Department 
officials  decided  that  Hussein  must  be  sup- 
ported at  all  costs.  The  U.S.  pressed  for  a 
strong  UN  resolution  to  strengthen  Hussein's 
hand  and  Washington  correspondents  were 
briefed  accordingly.  As  a  result  many 
American  newspapers,  even  those  usually 
sympathetic  to  Israel,  endorsed  the  censure 
as  "deserved"  (New  York  Times)  or  de- 
nounced the  raid  as  "Incredible  stupidity" 
(Detroit  Free  Press)  and  "betraying  a  rage 
and  recklessness  dangerously  menacing  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace"  (Washington 
Post). 


Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  was  proof 
of  the  sudden  change.  On  Nov«nber  14 
he  deplored  both  the  Israel  attack  and  the 
terrorist  raids  which  brought  It  on.  Two 
days  later  Goldberg  told  the  Security  Coun- 
cU  that  Israel's  acUon  "cannot  be  lustified, 
explained  away  or  excused  by  the  Incidents 
which  preceded  it.  In  which  the  government 
of  Jordan  has  not  been  Implicated." 

There  was  a  second  reason  for  the  U.S. 
reaction.  To  Americana  the  Israelis  are 
"civilized  Westerners,"  while  the  Arabs  are 
"romantic  Bedouin."  Adopted  from  the 
British  who.  dimng  the  days  they  held  the 
mandate  for  Palestine,  expected  the  Jews  to 
understand,  sympathize,  and  agree  with 
them,  this  philosophy  leads  most  Western 
officials  to  anticipate  different  behavior  from 
the  Israelis  than  they  expect  from  the  Arabs. 
This  double  standard  of  escpectaUon  has 
pervaded  U.S.  relations  with  Israel  since 
1948.  The  Arabs  went  to  war  against  Israel, 
but  Israel  Is  expected  to  make  concessions 
to  secure  peace.  Israel  has  absorbed  almost 
one  million  Jewish  refugees,  but  Arab  refu- 
gees are  kept  in  camps  and  supported  by  the 
world  commxmity.  Arab  terrorism  U  mUdly 
rebuked,  but  Israel's  reaction  Is  harshly  con- 
demned. Israel  should  turn  the  other  cheek, 
but  Hussein  must  be  supported  vrtth  more 
arms.  Washington,  and  many  of  the  news- 
paper editors  quoted  above,  believe  that 
Israelis  should  "know  better"  than  to  resort 
to  force.  The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  expected  to  "know  better." 

THE  H'UTURE 

American  policy  thus  seems  to  have  re- 
verted to  the  attitude  of  the  1950s.  But  only 
the  passage  of  time  can  prove  whether  this 
retreat  is  permanent  and  whether  it  has 
wiped  out  the  positive  gains  since  1962. 

In  fact,  the  failure  of  American-Israel  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  the  future  of  the  Middle  East 
does  not  rest  solely  In  the  hands  of  Israel. 
Russia,  the  Cold  War,  and  Intra-Arab  rela- 
tions will  affect  that  future  more  than  any 
actions  of  the  Jewish  state. 

But  U.S.  policy  can  be  Influenced  by 
American  citizens.  Just  as  the  Administra- 
tion is  prodded  by  Congress,  so  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  swayed  by 
their  constituents.  American  Jews  can  en- 
sure that  the  retreat  is  only  temporary  by 
expressing  their  views,  repeatedly  and  with- 
out hesitetion,  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives. They  can  bring  peace  closer  by  per- 
suading their  Government  that  Indirection 
encourages  belligerence  and  only  a  strong 
U.S.  and  world  demand  for  an  end  to  the 
Arab  war  against  Israel  will  bring  It  about. 


PROFILE  OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhkad]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  address  the  House 
on  several  occasions  on  behalf  of  the  war 
on  poverty  and  to  share  with  pride  the 
great  progress  made  in  my  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

In  1965,  when  speaking  in  support  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  amendments, 
I  said  they  are  designed  to  "provide 
something  to  look  backward  to  with  pride 
and  forward  to  with  hope."  Now,  as  we 
prepare  to  deliberate  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  21,  Wall  Street 
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Journal,  which  cites  the  effect  a  cutback 
In  funds  will  have  on  the  various  efforts 
In  Pittsburgh,  mentioning  In  particular 
a  fsmilly  In  my  congressional  district. 

We  will  all  be  the  losers  if  these  pro- 
grams do  not  receive  renewed  support  In 
the  90th  Congress,  but  the  biggest  losers 
will  be  the  children  who  have  looked  for- 
ward with  hope,  and  whose  spirits  may 
be  damaged  forever. 

The  article  follows: 

PROrlLE       OF      POVTBTT — PkOGKAM       CTITBACKS 

Httrt  Those  Who  Might  Be  Helped  Most 
(By  John  Bamett) 

A  lot  of  people  are  worrying  aloud  these 
days  that  the  war  on  poverty  la  headed  for 
an  armistice. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  for  one. 
has  complained  that  the  war  is  becoming 
"scarcely  a  skirmish"  as  the  Administration 
spends  rising  billion  on  Vietnam.  New 
York's  Sen.  Javits  says  that  In  trimming 
funds  for  community  action,  the  self-help 
phase.  Congress  "cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
program." 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
warned  that  a  resurgence  of  conservatism  In 
Congress  is  further  threatening  the  antlpov- 
erty  effort. 

But  all  such  talk  tend  to  obscure  what's 
going  on  at  the  graasroots  level.  To  begin 
with,  the  retrenchment  is  far  from  even.  In 
withdrawing  funds.  Congress  directed  anti- 
poverty  ofBclals  to  keep  active  much  of  the 
"line"  functions,  which  deal  with  such  hard- 
core matters  as  training  and  finding  Jobs 
for  employable  persons  and  maintaining  a 
minimum  health  level. 

So  the  more  nebulous  family  educational 
and  social  services  were  found  to  suffer.  This 
became  more  certain  as  poverty  program 
leaders  also  considered  it  necessary,  with  the 
money  still  avaUable.  to  put  first  emphasis 
on  Job  and  health-oriented  work. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  to  the  in- 
articulate, politically  naive,  perhaps  un- 
informed poor  themselves? 

One  such  person  is  Dorothy  Hall,  a  band- 
some,  soft-spoken  woman  in  the  dreary  Bast 
Liberty  section  of  Pittsburgh,  where  many 
low-income  families  live.  She  has  nine  chil- 
dren, enough  furniture  to  outfit  her  cramped 
five  room  apartment  and  very  little  else  to 
call  her  own.  Barring  a  dramatic  and  un- 
foreseen turn  of  fortune,  she  will  depend 
for  the  next  15  or  20  years — and.  quite  pos- 
sibly, the  remainder  of  her  life — on  public 
support  for  the  most  elemental  necessities. 

At  32,  she  has  never  worked  steadily  nor 
learned  a  trade.  She  is  separated  from  her 
husband  and  says  she  receives  no  support 
from  him.  Her  present  Income  Is  (362  a 
month,  paid  by  the  Allegheny  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance  to  support  the 
children.  This  is  $4,344  a  year,  almost  $1,700 
less  than  the  amount  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment considers  to  be  the  poverty  point  for 
a  family  of  10. 

THE    PERTECT    TAaCET 

Few  households  could  provide  a  more  chal- 
lenging target  for  a  war  on  poverty  than  this 
archetypical  Negro  slum  family  with  its 
strong  mother,  absent  father  and  abundance 
of  chUdren. 

Mn.  Hall  Is  one  of  many  in  Pittsburgh 
who  stand  to  be  affected  by  the  cutback, 
which  has  already  meant  a  23%  budget  re- 
duction in  that  city  and  prompted  David  O. 
Hill,  the  chief  antlpoverty  administrator 
there,  to  aay  the  program  Is  In  "grave  Jeop- 
ardy." 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  war  on  poverty 
reached  the  East  Liberty  district.  Commit- 
tees were  formed,  neighborhood  offices 
opened,  and  social  workers  began  knocking 
on  doors  to  bring  a  few  unaccustomed  ameni- 
ties Into  the  Uves  of  people  like  Mrs.  Hall 
and  her  children. 

When  they  got   to  the  Halls'   four-story 


brick  apartment  house  they  saw  one  of  only  a 
half  dozen  crumbling  structures  left  on  the 
block.  Next  door  and  across  the  street  are 
house-high  heaps  of  broken  brick  and  debris, 
as  demolition  for  an  urban  renewal  project 
progresses. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  apartment  stepped 
over  scraps  of  wood  and  .shards  of  window- 
glass  In  the  downstairs  entry  before  climb- 
ing the  stairs  to  the  second-fioor  landing, 
where  7-year-old  William  Hall  stood  solemnly 
waiting  to  greet  him. 

Although  it  was  wintry  outside,  the  apart- 
ment was  warmed  pleasantly  by  a  large 
heater  set  before  a  brlcked-over  fireplace. 
Soon  Mrs.  Hall  came  into  the  room,  shushing 
the  children  and  apologizing  because  she 
had  been  delayed  tending  one  of  the  smaller 
youngsters.  Then  she  perched  on  an  arm  of 
her  worn  sofa  and  talked  of  the  changes 
that  had  sifted  into  her  life  of  late. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  Mrs.  Hall 
doesn't  think  about  the  antlpoverty  effort  in 
terms  that  approach  even  remotely  the  high- 
level  abstractions  tossed  about  by  its  admin- 
istrators. Talks  of  programs,  agencies  and 
social  concepts  means  Uttle  to  her. 

She  8i>eaks  only  of  the  people — of  Joanne 
KoUln,  the  caseworker  who  helped  arrange 
to  send  five  of  her  children  to  sununer  camp; 
of  Don  McQrath,  who  helps  run  a  late-after- 
noon remedial  school  in  East  Liberty  and 
who  had  found  two  beds  for  Mrs.  HaU's  chil- 
dren; of  Lee  Mazur.  a  poverty  program  lawyer 
who  represented  16-year-old  Anthony  Hall 
when  he  was  picked  up  by  police  after  an 
accident  involving  a  stolen  car. 

One  thing  these  workers  can't  do  for  some- 
one like  Mrs.  Hall  is  put  her  on  her  own  feet 
economically.  When  a  potential  breadwinner 
is  present  the  workers  try  to  arrange  Job 
placement  or  training  that  could  lead  to  em- 
ployment. But  In  a  case  like  the  Halls'  this 
isn't  possible. 

And  so  changes  wrought  in  Mrs.  Hall's 
own  life  by  the  poverty  program  aren't  fun- 
damental. Poverty  workers  have  helped  her 
with  some  second-hand  furniture,  a  good 
deal  of  expert  advice,  a  few  dollars  when 
money  was  badly  needed — but  her  Income 
hasn't  improved,  nor  would  it  be  likely  to. 

CHILDXXN    BIGGEST   0AINEH8 

There  have,  however,  been  important 
changes  for  the  children.  They've  gone 
places  and  done  things  they  might  never 
have  without  the  poverty  program.  They've 
attended  special  schools  to  upgrade  their 
educational  skills,  they've  romped  in  the 
countryside  away  from  the  dty  slums,  been 
taught  to  see  possibilities  for  self-expression 
In  painting  of  sculpting  or  sawing  away  at  a 
violin. 

It's  J\ut  such  things  that  will  be  most 
thoroughly  sliced  out.  In  Pittsburgh,  which 
Federal  poverty  officials  regard  as  having  had 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs,  fully 
36,000  of  the  60,000  persons  helped  are 
youngsters  being  reached  through  educa- 
tional services.  Come  June.  Federal  money 
to  provide  such  services  for  33.000  will  dry 
up. 

"The  net  effect."  says  a  Pittsburgh  antl- 
poverty spokesman,  "will  be  to  cut  out  all 
special  educational  services  for  kids  from 
grades  one  through  eight."  Other  programs 
will  remain  for  the  pre-schoolers  and  high 
schoolers. 

Until  she  heard  a  detailed  explanation  of 
it  at  a  PTA  meeting  last  September,  Mrs. 
Hall  didn't  even  know  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  war  on  poverty — although  for  sev- 
eral months  she  had  been  using  some  of  the 
services  it  supports.  Aside  from  the  pro- 
grams for  children,  these  services  have  gen- 
erally centered  on  arranging  some  stop-gap 
financial  aid  and  letting  her  know  what 
other  means  for  bettering  her  family's  exist- 
ence are  available. 

Last  winter  one  agency  advanced  Mrs.  Hall 
$45.08  to  pay  an  overdue  gas  bill  after  the 
service  had  been  shut  off  shortly  after  Mrs. 


Hall  came  home  from  the  hospital  with  a 
new  baby.  The  money  came  from  a  "direct 
aid"  fund  set  up  to  provide  small  sums  of 
cash  for  such  purposes.  Mrs.  Hall  has  since 
paid  back  $15. 

More  recently.  Miss  Kollin  has  worked  on 
the  Halls'  behalf  to  help  them  find  housing 
as  the  urban  renewal  agency's  wreckers  ad- 
vance on  their  apartment  house. 

The  Halls  have  been  alone  in  the  building 
since  October,  unable  for  months  to  find 
another  place  that  will  accept  nine  children. 
Thieves  have  stripped  the  building  of  moat 
of  its  plumbing  fixtures,  leaving  Mrs.  Hall 
with  no  running  water  In  the  kitchen  and 
only  cold  water  ta  the  bathroom. 

Miss  Kollin  learned  that  the  family  could 
apply  for  a  rent  subsidy,  and  Mrs.  Hall  finally 
found  an  old  eight-room  hoiue  that  the 
city's  housing  authority  will  rent  for  $90  a 
month  and  sublease  to  her  for  $52.  "We're 
moving  soon,"  she  says.  "I  Just  can't  imag- 
ine how  much  better  it  will  be." 

Soon  much  of  this  will  change.  Now.  Just 
a  few  months  after  Mrs.  Hall  first  learned 
there  was  a  war  on  poverty,  the  battle  lines 
are  being  retrenched. 

There  will  be  some  continuing  benefit. 
The  new  lodging  Is  one  such  holdover.  But 
most  of  the  services  designed  to  give  the 
children  some  added  enjoyment  and  to  in- 
crease their  opportunities  seem  to  be  ended. 

Arrm  school,  moex  school 

After  school  In  the  afternoons,  four  of  the 
Hall  children  attend  classes  supported  bj 
the  poverty  program  at  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
Church  in  East  Liberty.  They  study  remedial 
math  and  reading,  but  also  have  taken  classes 
in  violin,  dancing,  art  and  drama. 

Now  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  has  eliminated 
most  of  its  classes  except  the  math  and 
reading,  and  even  those  seem  likely  to  gd; ' 
"We've  got  400  kids  here  who  will  be  back 
out  in  the  streets  when  that  happens,"  aays 
a  worker  at  the  school.  OEO  funds  for 
Pittsburgh  public  education  were  cut  to 
$1,282,000  this  school  year  from  $2,923,000 
last  year. 

The  direct-aid  funds  that  paid  Mrs.  HsU'e 
gas  bill  and  sent  her  children  to  camp  have 
been  eliminated.  Miss  Kollin's  office  now 
has  lees  than  $10  left  In  Its  fund,  and  the 
poverty  program  won't  replenish  It. 

In  fact,  the  trouble-shooting  information 
and  guidance  given  famUies  by  caseworkers 
like  Miss  Kollin  will  be  another  casualty 
An  OEO  official  in  Washington  says,  unhap- 
pily, that  their  assistance  has  been  "quite 
Important — a  way  of  Informing  people  oJ  the 
programs  available  and  of  getting  them  In 
to  take  advantage  of  the  programs.  These 
caseworkers  provide  a  link  between  the  com- 
munity of  poverty  and  the  community  of 
help." 

So  at  her  new  home.  Mrs.  Hall  will  prob- 
ably find  that  she  won't  receive  the  close  at- 
tention of  a  caseworker  like  Miss  Kollin. 

Thinking  about  these  things.  Mrs.  Hall 
smiles  a  small  resigned  smile  and  looks  down 
at  the  curly-haired  head  of  her  yotmgeat 
daughter.  Angel.  She  doesn't  seem  surprised, 
and  she  reflects  none  of  the  outrage  of  the 
Important  people  like  Dr.  King  and  Sen. 
Javits  and  the  men  of  the  AFL-CIO.  She 
speaks  Instead  with  the  gentle  sadness  that 
comes  of  long  endurance. 

"It's  too  bad."  she  says.  'The  children 
are  really  going  to  be  unhappy." 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 


I 


END  OP  A  DEMOOOG;  END  OP 
AN  ERA 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wacgonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recors  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently America  has,  at  long  last,  come 
to  its  senses  in  regard  to  the  demogog, 
Martin  Luther  King.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  with  the  connivance  of  the  press 
and,  to  a  great  degree.  Congress  and  the 
administration,  this  prideful,  evil,  violent 
man  has  had  a  free  run  of  America's 
streets  to  preach  his  special  brand  of 
demagoguery.  In  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  there  has  never  been  any 
question  about  his  subservience  to  radical 
left;  but  many  would  not  see  or  seeing 
would  not  believe. 

The  National  Review  Bulletin  of  April 
25  reduces  the  story  of  this  man's  rise 
and  fall  to  a  few  words  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  every  Member. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  has  been 
allowed  to  get  away  with  an  awful  lot  over 
the  past  decade.  His  Immunity  from  public 
criticism  has  been  triply  guarded:  by  the 
guilt  or  fear  that  many  American  whites  feel 
toward  their  fellow  citizens  of  his  color;  by 
the  presumptions  of  hlgh-mindedness  that 
Americans  still  grant  those  who  define  them- 
selves as  men  of  Ood;  by  our  realization,  es- 
pecially In  the  earlier  years  of  his  public 
career,  that  many  of  those  for  whom  King 
appointed  himself  tribune  had  in  truth  suf- 
fered much,  and  been  wronged. 

But  almost  from  the  beginning  there  were 
in  King's  operations  signs  that,  in  the  case  of 
public  figures  not  so  well  sheltered  from 
moral  Judgment,  might  have  been  taken  to 
Indicate  an  ambiguity  In  motive.  For  ex- 
ample. King  preached  lawful  "non-violence" 
m  words  drawn  largely  from  Oandhl  and  the 
New  Testament.  Nevertheless,  ho  somehow 
preached  it  in  inflammatory  ways  that  often 
led  to  illegal  and  violent  acts.  And.  second, 
It  soon  became  noticeable  that  Bang  would 
thrust  himself  into  every  local  situation  that 
seemed  ripe  for  headlines,  even  when  the 
local  civil  rlghu  leaders  asked  him  to  stay 
out.  King  seemed  to  regard  "the  civil  rights 
movement"  as  his  personal  enterprise,  and 
TV  and  the  press  more  or  less  acquiesced  In 
his  claim. 

Change  comes  to  all  things,  including  the 
civil  rights  movement.  After  the  Selma 
march.  King  began  to  go  out  of  fashion. 
Since  then  he  has  been  scrambling  back  and 
forth  trying  "to  stay  in  touch  with  the 
masses"  "Non-violence"  quietly  gave  way 
to  "civil  disobedience."  By  equivocation  he 
tried  to  absorb  the  potential  of  the  Black 
Power  slogan  without  ceding  place  to  the 
young  wlldmen  who  raised  It.  He  set  up 
shop  In  Chicago,  vowing  he  was  going  to  take 
over  the  city  and  destroy  Mayor  Daley. 

His  masses  are  fickle.  They  grew  bored 
with  King-style  sltdowns  and  marches.  The 
activist  wing  swung  to  Black  Power  and 
violence-punctured  rlou.  King,  feeling  the 
ground  slipping  on  both  sides,  clutched  at 
the  hand  that  had  long  been  extended.  He 
linked  himself  into  a  united  front  with  the 
Communists,  sealed  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
Communist  position  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

King  put  his  8CLC  colleague.  Rev.  (natu- 
rally) James  L.  Bevel,  on  leave  to  serve  as 
national  director  of  the  Communist-initi- 
ated "Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,"  which  has  gone  Into 
national  action  this  past  fortnight.  (Bevel's 
wife.  Diane,  not  long  ago  got  back  from  a 
Hanoi  pilgrimage.)  On  April  6  King  made 
bis  own  major  contribution  to  this  Spring 
Festival  from  the  pulpit  of  New  York's  pres- 
tigious Riverside  Church,  calling  the  UJ3. 
Government  "the  greatest  purveyor  of  vio- 
lence in  the  world"  and  comparing  it  to  the 
Hitler  regime.  He  whipped  his  audience 
with  the  sweeping  Ues  of  the  unloosed  dem- 


agogue: the  South  Vietnamese  peasants  suf- 
fer "at  loaat  twenty  casualties  from  Ameri- 
can firepower  for  one  Vietcong-infilcted  in- 
jury"; "we  have  kUled  a  million  of  them, 
mostly  children";  "twice  as  many  Negroes  as 
whites  are  in  combat"  .  .  . 

Let  the  last  note  be  cheerful.  On  the  same 
day  that  King  told  his  Hanoi-serving  lies  in 
New  York,  Richard  J.  Daley,  King's  target  In 
Chicago,  carried  every  predominantly  Negro 
district  by  overwhelinlng  margins.  In  that 
city  Dick  Gregory,  King's  candidate  got 
only  21.000  votes,  most  of  them  undoubtedly 
from  white  Communists,  fellow  travelers  and 
odd  balls.  The  mllllonnalre  elders  of  River- 
side Church  have  a  stronger  appetite  for 
demagoguery  than  have  the  Negro  workers 
and  hoxisewlvee  of  Chicago. 


DO  NOT  KILL  THE  CANDIDATE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  Monagah]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  sought  for  years  to  bring  about 
a  shortening  of  presidential  campaigns. 
I  was  delighted  to  read  in  Newsweek  of 
April  17  a  column,  "Campaign  Agonies," 
by  Raymond  Moley. 

He  expressed  eloquently  the  point 
that  I  have  often  made  that  these  cam- 
paigns are  becoming  increasingly  point- 
less since  they  wear  a  candidate  to  a 
frazzle  without  accomplishing  any  cor- 
responding enlightenment  on  the  part 
of  the  electorate. 

Mr.  Moley  correctly  emphasizes  the 
abnormal  qualifications  required  of  a 
candidate  who  makes  this  sort  of  cam- 
paign and  their  total  irrelevance  to  the 
Job  of  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Moley's  ex- 
cellent column  follows: 

Campaign  Agonies 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  public  may  enjoy  the  big  show  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  But  among  those 
who  participate,  there  is  more  agony  than 
ecstasy.  It  may  not  seem  "constructive"  to 
dwell  upon  this,  since  I  have  no  remedy.  It 
may,  however,  serve  a  purpose  to  suggest  that 
unless  there  are  changes,  the  quality  of  fu- 
ture Presidents  will  drastically  decline. 

The  simian  curiosity  of  people  has  always 
demanded  that  candidates  be  seen  as  well  as 
heard.  Before  we  had  air  transportation, 
public  curiosity  was  measurably  satisfied  by 
pictures  of  the  candidate,  by  his  appearances 
m  large  cities  and  by  his  traveling  by  rail 
over  large  stretches  of  the  Republic.  In  my 
travels  with  candidates  this  never  seemed 
more  relevant  to  public  enlightenment  than 
hauling  a  dead  whale  on  a  flatcar  from  town 
to  town,  or  charging  a  fee  to  see  a  fat  man 
or  a  bearded  lady. 

But  In  those  quiet  pastoral  days  before 
World  War  II  the  slow  pace  of  raU  travel  pro- 
vided time  for  candidates  to  prepare  and  ex- 
pound reasonably  satisfactory  statements  of 
the  issues.  It  was  possible,  too,  to  limit  these 
statements  so  that  the  press  was  able  to  pre- 
sent the  dialogue  in  print  for  those  people 
who  could  or  cared  to  read.  In  1928  and 
thereafter  the  radio  helped  the  public  en- 
lightenment because  millions  could  listen  to 
the  arguments  in  the  quiet  of  their  homes. 

THE  PACE  THAT  KHXS 

But  when  air  travel,  especially  the  Jet,  ar- 
rived, the  lure  of  almost  unlLnolted  expoexire 


offered  Itself  to  candidates.  The  candidate 
could  travel  from  coast  to  coast  in  a  day,  with 
plenty  of  stopovers  In  between.  Finally,  In 
1960  there  emerged  a  totally  different  kind  of 
campaign.  Richard  Nixon  visited  50  states, 
traveling  65,000  miles.  He  made  180  sched- 
uled speeches  and  an  equal  number  of  un- 
scheduled ones.  There  were  also  press  con- 
ferences, television  appearances,  cavalcades 
and  Informal  gatherings.  John  F.  Kennedy's 
program  was  almost  equally  extensive. 

Theodore  H.  White's  remarkable  t>ook  "The 
Making  of  the  President  1960"  glvee  \is  the 
raw  details.  The  two  candidates  by  late  Oc- 
tober were  drained  and  spent — physically, 
mentally  and  emotionally.  And  so  were 
their  managers,  speech  consultants  and  com- 
panions. 

But  so  far  as  Informing  the  public  about 
the  Issues  was  concerned,  the  "coverage"  was 
probably  lees  than  In  any  earlier  campaign. 
There  were  too  many  speeches  to  report  and, 
despite  endless  repetitions,  the  press  simply 
could  not  respond.  White  offers  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  ordeal  impoeed  upon  the  corre- 
spondents: 

"And  so  up  Into  the  plane  at  1:80  In  the 
morning,  to  unwind  and  relax  and  wony 
about  baggage  and  what  to  write  about  the 
day's  events — and  to  talk  .  .  .  the  tired,  emo- 
tional measuring  of  Judgments  ...  for  weeks 
and  months  they  must  live  Ulce  tramps- 
shaken,  rushed,  flighting  with  poUce  at  police 
lines,  dirty  and  unbathed  for  days  on  end. 
herded  Into  b\ises  like  schoolboys.  Physical 
care  and  handling  were  much  alike  In  both 
revolving  headquarters  .  .  .  But  none  of  this 
meticulous,  logistic  care  could  erase  the  tur- 
bulent reality  of  reporting,  the  insane  Jet- 
flight  quality  of  the  1960  campaign  .  .  .  men 
who  had  to  combine  the  qualities  of  roust- 
alx)ut8  and  philosophers." 

OBKLEVANT  TESTS 

That  is  what  hai^)ened  to  public  "educa- 
tion" that  year.  Measurably  it  happened  In 
1964  and  it  will  happen  again  and  again. 

The  public  Isn't  Informed.  It  Is  dazed  and 
confused  by  the  snatches  of  what  It  hears 
and  reads.  The  time  for  the  reflection  and 
thought  that  Inform  decisions  Is  denied  be- 
cause the  show  goes  on  to  the  last  night. 

When  an  Incumbent  President  Is  a  can- 
didate he  has  certain  advantages.  But  he 
must  live  In  this  world  of  make-believe  while 
^his  grave  responaibllltiee  are  neglected  In  his 
office. 

Those  who  choose  candidates  In  the  future 
cannot  Judge  aspirants  by  what  they  might 
do  m  a  rational  campaign  or  as  President  If 
elected.  They  must  be  guided  by  how  the 
candidate  can  stand  a  Jet-propelled  cam- 
paign. Youth,  vigor — the  attributes  of  a 
long-distance  runner — prevail.  Other  Irrele- 
vancies  must  be  considered.  How  will  he 
look  on  TV?  Can  his  voice  stand  the  strain? 
Etc..  etc. 

Finally,  among  those  who  might  serve 
admirably  as  President  there  will  be  few  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  erf  the  tortures 
of  a  campaign. 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 
MEASURES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New 
York  are  in  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster.  The  natural 
waters  of  this  Nation  are  In  danger  of 
becoming  totally  uninhabitable  for  fish, 
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destructive  to  plants  and  undesirable, 
distasteful  and  Impossible  for  people  to 
use  or  enjoy.  Our  air  Is  becomlJog  filthy, 
disease  ridden  and  dangerous  to  all  who 
must  breathe  It.  These  conditions  have 
decayed  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  the 
next  two  or  three  can  be  crucial  In  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  national  disgrace. 
Today  I  am  Introducing  two  measures. 
One  will  protect  us  against  a  Torrey  Can- 
yon disaster  to  our  shores.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  national  regulations,  standards 
and  procedures  to  be  followed  to  control 
water  pollution.  The  other  will  allow  a 
tax  credit  to  encourage  the  construction 
and  Installation  of  facilities  to  make  it 
easier  and  more  attractive  for  private 
business  to  comply  with  them  and  to  fur- 
ther alleviate  this  problem  on  their  own. 
These  measures  can  curtail  the  flagrant 
destruction  of  our  air  and  water  so  we 
can  begin  the  arduous  task  of  returning 
them  to  their  former  purity,  usefulness, 
and  beauty. 


DECLINE  IN  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  F*ulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  from  the  automobile 
Industry  continue  to  be  far  from  en- 
couraging. There  is  a  lag  in  consumer 
demand  for  new  purchases  which  could 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  our  en- 
tire economy  if  carried  on  through  the 
second  and  into  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year. 

Figures  furnished  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reveal  clearly  just 
what  is  happening  and  Indicate  that 
something  must  be  done  to  stimulate 
demand  for  the  product  of  an  industry 
which  is  a  prime  mover  of  our  economy. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce sales  of  new  passenger  cars  for 
the  first  3  months  of  1967  and  the  first 
3  months  of  1966  compared  as  follows: 

January  1-March  31,  1966  (Sales)  2.634,000 
January  1-March  31,  1967  (Sales)   1,  873,  000 


Net   decline. 


661.000 


Thus,  we  see  that  sales  of  new  pifl- 
senger  cars  are  down  almost  25  percent 
from  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy  cannot  con- 
tinue to  sustain  or  tolerate  a  decline  in 
the  auto  industry  of  this  magnitude. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  restore  the  automobile  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  reductions  which  were 
voted  by  the  Congress  In  1965. 

Under  my  bill  the  current  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  of  7  percent  would  be  reduced  to 
4  percent  retroactive  to  April  1,  1967. 
On  January  1  of  1968  the  tax  would  be 
reduced  to  2  percent.  On  January  1  of 
1969  it  would  be  further  reduced  to  1  per- 
cent where  it  would  remain  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Excise  Reduction  and  Re- 
peal Act  of  1965.    ^ 

The  most  obvious  argument  against  the 
restoration  of  the  excise  reduction  is  that 


it  would  deny  the  Treasury  revenues 
which  are  needed  for  our  military  efforts 
in  Vietnam.  The  need  for  these  revenues 
was  cited  in  p€issage  of  the  legislation 
of  1966  which  temporarily  froze  the  re- 
ductions of  the  1965  act. 

However,  the  losses  In  excise  revenue 
would  be  small  by  comparison  to  those 
which  will  be  suffered  if  the  American 
auto  Industry  continues  to  decline. 


CITATIONS 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  us  who  are  remote  from  southeast 
Asia,  the  war  may  tend  to  become  a  kind 
of  chess  game  as  we  are  lulled  by  the 
matter-of-fact  reports  from  the  battle 
scene  and  we  forget  the  heroism  per- 
formed each  day  by  the  men  who  are 
manning  the  outposts  of  freedom. 

There  are  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
downgrade  the  present  generation  of 
young  Americans.  Some  allege  that  our 
young  people  of  today  are  made  of  less 
sturdy  fibre  than  their  elders.  I  have 
never  believed  this  and  I  would  like  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  pause  just  a 
few  minutes  to  read  the  citations  of  some 
yoimg  members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
who  received  the  Navy  Cross,  the  second 
highest  decoration  which  a  Marine  may 
receive.  I  read  these  citations  just  today 
in  the  April  edition  of  Leatherneck  mag- 
azine, and  I  need  not  add  that  it  is  a 
powerful  emotional  experience.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  these  cita- 
tions at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

When  General  MacArthur  returned 
from  Korea  to  address  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress,  in  this  very  Chamber,  he 
said: 

I  have  Just  left  your  lighting  sons  In 
Korea  and  they  are  splendid  In  every  way. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
that  today's  generation  are  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  those  Americans  who  fought 
and  died  in  earlier  confilcts,  I  urge  him 
to  take  a  moment  to  read  these  accounts 
of  heroism,  a  heroism  which  richly 
merits  the  words  on  the  Iwo  Jlma 
memorial  across  the  Potomac  River  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  "Uncommon  valor  was  a 
common  virtue." 

The  citations  follow : 

In  the  Highest  Tradition 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  to: 

pre.  LEO   V.  BEAOLIETT 

(Posthumously) 
For  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following: 
"For  extraordinary  heroism  as  a  machine 
gunner  serving  with  Company  E,  Second  Bat- 
talion, Fifth  Marines,  First  Marine  Division, 
In  action  near  Chu  Lai,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, on  16  May  1966.  Private  Beaulleu's 
squad  was  engaged  In  search  and  destroy 
operations  against  Communist  Insurgent 
forces  when  It  was  ambushed  by  a  Viet  Cong 
force  of  sixty  men.  Heavy  machine  gun  and 
automatic  rifle  fire  from  three  sides  pinned 
down  the  squad  In  an  area  offering  little  or 
no  protection.     Private  BeauUeu  was  hit  In 


the  first  volley  of  fire  and  knocked  away 
from  his  machine  gun.  Although  critically 
wounded  In  the  chest,  he  crawled  back  to 
his  gun  and  put  It  Into  action,  delivering 
heavy,  accurate  fire  on  the  enemy.  He  re- 
fvised  to  take  advantage  of  the  limited  cover 
available  In  order  to  bring  punishing  fire  on 
the  ambushing  force,  and  as  a  result  be  was 
hit  a  second  time  as  the  machine  gun  mal- 
functioned. Still  disregarding  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  he  worked  desperately  to  clear 
the  weapon,  and  while  doing  so  he  received 
a  third  wound,  which  was  fatal.  Through 
bis  extraordinary  initiative  and  inspiring 
valor  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  death,  he 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance  until  rein- 
forcements arrived,  and  enabled  most  of  the 
members  of  his  squad  to  be  rescued.  Private 
Beaulleu's  calm  and  courageous  actions 
under  hostile  fire  upheld  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  hlB 
life  in  the  cause  of  freedom." 

CPL.    DANIEI.    r.    SULLIVAN,    JR. 

For  service  as  set  forth  In  the  following: 
"For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving 
as  a  Machine  Gun  Team  Leader  with  Com- 
pany L.  Third  Battalion.  Fourth  Marines,  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  the  night  of 
II  April  1966.  Corporal  Sullivan  and  his  team 
were  assigned  to  set  up  an  ambush  outside 
the  hamlet  of  Nam  Pho  Ha  In  Phu  Loc  Dis- 
trict In  conjunction  with  Operation  Golden 
Fleece  II.  Several  Viet  Cong  were  allowed 
to  proceed  within  Ave  feet  of  the  Marines' 
machine  gun  before  they  were  brought 
under  Are.  As  two  of  the  enemy  fell  In  front 
of  the  machine  gun,  a  grenade  was  thrown 
Into  Corpwjral  Sullivan's  position.  With 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  life,  he  leaped 
on  the  grenade  and  covered  It  with  his  body. 
Rolling  onto  his  back  and  clutching  the 
sputtering  grenade  to  his  body,  he  hurled 
It  upward  and  away  from  the  Marines.  Be- 
fore It  touched  the  ground,  the  g^renade  ex- 
ploded harmlessly  about  six  feet  In  front  of 
the  position.  His  valiant  effort  doubtlessly 
saved  his  three  comrades  from  death  or 
severe  Injury.  By  his  gallant  concern  for  hU 
fellow  Marines  In  the  face  of  almost  certain 
death.  Corporal  Sullivan  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Service." 

LCPL.  RONALD  P.  SISSON 

(Posthumously) 
"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepldty 
In  action  during  reconnaissance  operatloni 
while  serving  as  a  communicator  with  Sec- 
ond Platoon.  First  Force  Reconnaissance 
Company,  Third  Reconnaissance  Battalion, 
Third  Marine  Division,  deep  In  Viet  Cong 
territory  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  the 
night  of  16  December  1965.  When  the  patrol 
base  from  which  Corporal  Slsson's  reconnais- 
sance team  was  working  came  under  heavy 
Viet  Cong  attack,  he  exhibited  uncommon 
courage  in  an  attempt  to  establish  radio 
communications  with  the  base  camp  and 
subjected  himself  to  Intense  and  exacting 
enemy  fire.  When  the  Viet  Cong  force  of 
approximately  three  hundred  assaulted  the 
patrol  base,  the  defenders  were  forced  to  ma- 
neuver to  a  secure  position.  CorpKJral  S'.sson. 
though  wounded  In  the  leg,  began  dragging 
another  wounded  comrade  to  safety.  By  his 
heroic  conduct  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty 
he  upheld  the  highest  tradition  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 
ice. He  gallantly  gave  his  life  In  the  cause 
of  freedom." 

PRIVATE  LARRT  A.  MATTERN 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
In  action  while  serving  as  a  machine  gunner 
with  Company  D.  First  Battalion,  First  Ma- 
rines. In  connection  with  operations  against 
Insurgent  communist  (Viet  Cong)  forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  23  July  1968. 
Dxirlng  Operation  Hastings,  Private  Mattern 
displayed  outstanding  courage  and  dedica- 
tion   without    regard    for    his    own    safety. 
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While  on  a  search  and  destroy  operation  near 
the  vlUage  of  Cam  Lo,  the  forward  elements 
of  the  platoon  were  taken  tinder  heavy 
enemy  small  arms  and  automatic  weapons 
fire  from  a  Viet  Cong  force  of  estimated  pla- 
toon strength.  The  point  machine  gun 
team  leader  and  his  assistant  became  casual- 
ties In  the  initial  burst  of  Are.  Disregarding 
the  heavy  fire  and  exploding  grenades.  Pri- 
vate Mattern  moved  forward  with  his  ma- 
chine gim  from  his  position  at  the  rear  of 
the  column  to  the  forward  gun  position  and 
delivered  heavy  and  accurate  fire  on  the 
enemy.  He  accomplished  this  feat  with  one 
hand  after  receiving  a  severe  wound  In  the 
left  shoulder.  Despite  the  seriously  bleeding 
wound,  he  continued  to  fire  until  he  col- 
lapsed over  his  weapon  from  loss  of  blood. 
By  his  Indomitable  courage,  initiative  and 
extraordinary  devotion  to  duty,  Private  Mat- 
tern upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service." 

LCPL.  LARKIN  O.  VALLEXAIfD 

(Posthumously) 
"For  extraordinary  heroism  as  an  Auto- 
matic Rifleman  with  Company  F,  Second 
Battalion.  Fourth  Marines,  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  on  25  June  1966.  Participating 
In  Operation  Jay  in  the  vicimty  of  Chlnh  An 
Village,  Thua  Thlen  Provlnoe.  Corporal 
Vallerand  and  his  squad  encountered  Intense 
automatic  weapons  and  small  arms  Are  from 
fortlfled  positions.  They  began  to  seek  cover, 
which  was  very  sparse,  and  were  forced  to 
advance  by  flre  and  maneuver  to  a  covered 
position  forward.  With  complete  disregard 
of  his  own  safety,  Corporal  Vallerand  re- 
mained In  the  open  and  continued  effective 
flre,  giving  his  men  the  opportunity  to  move 
to  safety.  He  then  shouted  to  his  squad 
leader.  Identifying  automatic  weapon  em- 
placements and  pointing  out  known  enemy 
targets.  Due  to  his  courageous  act  the  squad 
was  successful  In  gaining  the  Are  superiority 
needed  for  the  successful  evacuation  of  the 
wounded  and  necessary  employment  of  the 
squad's  automatic  weapons  and  machine 
guns  to  cause  numerous  enemy  casualties. 
While  moving  forward  to  a  more  suitable  po- 
sition. Corporal  Vallerand  was  mortally 
wounded.  By  his  outstanding  courage,  in- 
domitable fighting  spirit  and  selfless  devotion 
to  duty,  he  materially  aided  In  repulsing  the 
hostile  attack  and  served  to  Inspire  all  who 
observed  him.  thereby  upholding  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  in  the  cause  of  freedom." 


AFRICANS    APPRECIATE   OUR 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  programs  which  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  which 
is  unfortunately  misunderstood  by  many 
of  the  American  people.  Is  our  foreign 
aid.  Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized 
approximately  $3V2  blUlon  for  fiscal  1967 
for  this  vital  program. 

Our  foreign  assistance  is  criticized  at 
home  as  a  waste  of  money  which  has  no 
beneficial  impact,  and  these  critics  site 
evidence  that  recipient  nations  do  not 
appreciate  such  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 

that  we  are  not  in  the  foreign  aid  busl- 
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ness  for  the  primary  purpose  of  "win- 
ning friends."  Our  objective  is  to  assist 
the  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
through  economic  and  social  means,  to 
improve  human  opportunities,  and 
achieve  stable  and  viable  societies  which 
can  resist  exploitation  Internally  by 
infiltration  and  externally  by  aggression. 

As  such,  it  is  part  of  our  overall  effort 
to  maintain  peace  In  the  world  and  to 
eliminate  the  root  causes  of  poverty, 
disease,  and  discontent  which  breed  In- 
stability, so  that  it  will  not  become  neces- 
sary to  Involve  U.S.  material  and  human 
resources  to  a  far  greater  extent  at  some 
later  date. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  Communist 
world  to  our  own  national  secuiitty  re- 
quires a  defense  budget  of  nearly  $75 
billion.  If  we  can  spend  saVj  billion  in 
peaceful  assistance,  to  reduce  the  neces- 
sity of  even  larger  defense  budgets  in 
the  future,  then  this  is  cflteinly  the  most 
economic  Investment  |^can  make,  in 
our  own  national  self-interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  mail  from 
constituents  who  object  to  providing  for- 
eign aid  to  nations  which  criticize  the 
United  States.  However,  we  are  dealing 
with  independent  sovereign  states,  and 
we  cannot  dictate  their  foreign  policies, 
as  much  as  we  might  like  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, if  we  avoid  confilct  and  contribute 
to  stability,  then  our  Interests  are  served 
whether  the  nation  involved  agrees  with 
us  on  every  issue  or  not. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  there  are  never- 
theless very  impressive  indications  of  the 
deep  appreciation  of  many  nations  for 
our  foreign  aid.  I  think  that  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  emerging  continent 
of  Africa,  which  is  of  special  interest  to 
me  as  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

Our  programs  have  helped  the  p>eople 
of  these  developing  nations.  They  have 
also  furthered  our  relations  with  African 
nations  by  showing  that  the  United 
States  applies  its  principles  to  practice. 
by  sharing  the  responsibility  to  help  de- 
feat the  enemies  of  freedom — poverty, 
disease,  illiteracy,  and  hunger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  State 
Department  to  compile  from  its  official 
records  recent  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion by  African  leaders  and  the  press  for 
what  we  have  done  in  Africa.  "These  are 
only  examples  from  20  nations,  and  are 
by  no  means  meant  to  be  inclusive. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  vital  effort: 

African  Statements  on  U.S.  Aid 

CENTRAL  ATRICAN  REPUBLIC 

Quoted  below  are  excerpts  from  a  speech 
of  appreciation  for  U.S.  aid  by  the  Central 
African  Republic  President  Jean  Bedel  Bokas- 
sa  on  September  28. 1966. 

"After  the  gift  of  medicine  given  by  your 
government  a  few  weeks  ago  to  contribute  to 
the  Improvement  of  our  people's  health.  I 
am  particularly  happy  to  note  that  you  also 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  peasants. 

"This  Is  a  mark  of  friendship  which  goes 
straight  to  our  hearts. 

"Thus,  in  providing  this  equipment  to  the 
Oentral  African  Republic  Oovemment.  the 
U.S.  contributes  strongly  to  the  success  of 


our  four-year  plan.  These  vehicles  are 
destined  to  the  agricultural  sector,  for  the 
distribution  of  selected  crops,  etc.,  and  will 
permit  Operation  Bokassa  to  achieve  total 
success. 

"I  beg  you  to  transmit  to  your  President. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  entire  American  people  the  expres^on 
of  the  renewed  gratitude  which  I  offer  In  the 
name  of  the  Central  African  Republic  people, 
of  my  Government  and  in  my  own  behalf. 

"Long  live  American-Central  African  Re- 
pubUc  cooperation  I" 

ETHIOPIA 

Extracts  of  speech  from  Govwnor  General 
Tamrat  of  Harar  Province  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  Farmer's  Field  Day  held  at  Alemaya 
College,  Ethiopia. 

".  .  .  We  have  all  witnessed  the  great  sacri- 
fices and  achievements  made- by  the  Alemaya 
College  to  help  the  community  of  Alemaya 
and  all  of  Ethiopia.  This  College  was  estab- 
lished in  1956  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  since  then  has  ac- 
complished wonders  by  teaching  the  commu- 
nity as  well  as  the  college  students  how  to 
Improve  their  lives  by  Improving  their  fann- 
ing methods.  Every  farmer  here  knows  in 
his  heart  that  the  better  life  he  is  now  enjoy- 
ing Is  the  result  of  putting  Into  practice  the 
new  methods  he  has  learned  from  Alemaya. 
We  are  most  grateful  to  this  institution, 
which,  as  a  local  farmer  told  me  a  short 
while  ago,  'has  given  vui  a  new  direction  and 
a  new  goal  in  our  lives'." 

GHANA 

On  March  30,  1966,  in  accepting  partial 
delivery  of  an  emergency  shlpnnent  of  canned 
milk.  National  Liberation  Council  Chairman 
Joseph  Ankrah  expressed  "to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  to  the  American  people 
our  greatest  appreciation  for  giving  such  a 
quick  response  to  our  appeal  for  assistance." 

TTie  Accra  Daily  Graphic  editorialized  on 
March  26, 1966: 

"T^eee  offers  and  contributions  have  been 
made  freely  to  help  tide  us  over  the  chaotic 
situation  created  by  the  old  regime.  These 
are  encouraging  gestures  which  go  to  show 
that  given  correct  and  selfless  lead»vhip  the 
nations  of  the  world  can  still  thrive  on  each 
other's  help.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
offers  are  yet  to  be  fulfllled.  but  we  still 
appreciate  the  fact  that  In  the  hour  of  need 
our  nation  has  found  friends  who  are  pre- 
pared to  help.  The  thousands  of  tons  of 
milk  given  by  the  VS.  Government,  as  well 
as  the  Government  of  Canada's  efforts  to 
seek  parliamentary  approval  of  a  gift  of  12 
million  worth  of  flour,  confirm  this  view. 
Ghanaians  are  grateful  to  the  gOTemmenta 
and  people  of  these  ootmtries." 

T.n»in»Ti^ 

On  January  29.  1964  In  addressing  an  audi- 
ence at  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
President  Tubman  said.  "FlUed  with  emo- 
tions at  the  realization  of  one  of  my  highest 
hopes  for  the  development  of  our  country 
since  I  first  took  office.  I  am  prone  to  ex- 
claim In  my  own  characteristic  fashion 
"Thank  God  I'  Thanks  to  the  financial  insti- 
tution of  the  United  States  that  granted  the 
loan  for  the  financing  of  this  project  on  such 
generous  terms  and  conditions;  thanks  to  the 
designers  of  the  plans  and  the  speclflca- 
tlons;  .  .  .  that  have  enabled  us  to  meet  on 
this  area  upon  which  Is  to  be  constructed 
the  largest  and  most  enormous  governmental 
project  ever  undertaken." 

In  the  same  speech.  President  Tubman 
said.  "This  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  a  further  indication 
of  Its  good  will  toward  and  interest  tn  our 
development  program,  and  I  wish  to  again 
record  the  gratitude  of  the  Libertan  Govern- 
ment and  f>eople  for  this  consideration  .  .  ." 

On  August  24. 1962  In  a  speech  on  the  116th 
anniversary  of  the  unfurling  of  the  Llberian 
flag.   President  Tubman   spoke   of   Liberia's 
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educational  needs.  In  this  speech  he  said, 
"We  express  our  gratitude  to  that  [United 
States]  Government,  private  corporations, 
concessionaires,  business  enterprises,  foreign 
missions  and  foundations  as  well  as  Indi- 
vidual foreign  citizens  for  their  contributions 
toward,  our  struggle  for  the  education  of 
the  people  of  this  nation." 

KALAGAST  REPUBLIC 

Quoted  below  Is  an  Informal  translation 
of  excerpts  of  a  letter  which  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  July  12.  1964,  of  which 
the  Ambassador  received  a  copy : 

"Four  Malagasy  police  commissioners  un- 
dertook a  tour  of  study  and  Information  of 
three  months  in  the  United  States.  These 
officials  retiimed  to  Madagascar  on  July  8. 
1964.  They  Informed  me  of  the  warm  re- 
ception which  they  received  by  the  Federal 
authorities  as  well  as  of  the  cordial  rela- 
tionships which  they  had  with  American 
citizens  whom  they  encountered  during  their 
stay. 

"I  would  be  most  grateful  to  you  if  you 
would  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
American  Government  which  did  not  spare 
any  effort  to  make  the  stay  of  our  com- 
patriots in  their  country  so  pleasant  and  in- 
structive, and  In  particular  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  conveying  this  gratitude  to  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Madagascar  who  kindly 
organized  this  trip." 

•MAT.T 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  excerpts 
from  the  speech  given  by  the  Malian  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  Mr.  Abdoulaye  Slngare,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  1966 
English  Language  Seminar.  The  speech  was 
made  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Lycee  Tech- 
nique, on  July  18,  1966  and  reported  In  the 
Malian  Information  Bulletin  the  following 
day: 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  five  year 
old  program  has  greatly  improved  in  quaUty 
since  the  Inception  of  the  idea.  .  .  .  First, 
let  us  consider  the  material  conditions  un- 
der which  we  now  work.  AID  has  given 
us  a  new  language  laboratory  .  .  .  AID  has 
thus  improved  all  of  our  language  labora- 
tory facilities.  In  addition  to  this.  AID 
has  renovated  the  printing  section  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education  so  as  to 
make  the  section  more  productive  than  it 
Is  at  present.  Specifically,  the  composition, 
typewriting,  audio-visual  rooms  have  all 
been  remodeled.  For  these  efforts.  I  as 
Minister  of  National  Education  am  happy. 
Mr.  Charge  d'Affalres  and  Mr.  Chief  of  AID. 
to  convey  to  the  VS.  Government  and  to  AID 
the  assurance  of  Mall's  gratitude." 

ICOBOCCO 

On  March  5,  1963.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Guedira  and  party  on  the  first  part  of  a  trip 
to  the  flood-damaged  Gharb  area  addressed 
in  Arabic  open-air  assemblies  of  1.600  to 
2.000  farm  people  and  local  officials  on  the 
Government  of  Morocco's  plans  for  furnish- 
ing plowing,  seed  and  other  services  to  dis- 
tressed farmers.  From  the  U.S.  point  of 
view,  he  notably  remarked  on  the  prompt 
and  generous  aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
flooded  areas.  He  said  America  was  the  flrst 
country  to  send  aid  when  Morocco  appealed 
for  help.  USAID  was  told  inclusion  of  this 
mention  was  decided  by  Mr.  Guedira  in  an 
agriculture  cabinet  meeting  before  the  trip 
and  before  it  was  known  U.S.  representatives 
would  be  present. 

Later,  In  a  letter,  he  said: 

"In  both  phases  of  our  action — to  relieve 
the  people  of  the  Gharb— your  support,  your 
help  and  the  general  sympathy  and  under- 
standing we  have  found  both  in  the  services 
of  the  Mission  and  in  all  your  compatriots 
resident  in  Morocco,  have  made  an  Invalu- 
able contribution  to  our  present  achieve- 
ments and  future  success." 


Nion 
Our  Ambassador  to  Niger  has  reported: 
Shipments  of  sorghum  started  arriving 
Niger  August  25,  1966.  Formal  ceremony 
presenting  sorghum  took  place  August  26, 
carried  on  Radio  Niger,  full  publicity  with 
photo  in  dally  newspaper  today  (August  27) . 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  acting  for  Pres- 
ident Dlort  who  in  France,  personally  asked 
me  convey  grateful  and  sincere  appreciation 
Government  of  Niger  to  U.S.  Government  for 
generous  gift  which  arrives  in  time  to  meet 
food  shortage  problem. 

NioxaiA 
On  January  17,  1967,  Radio  Kaduna  broad- 
caat  the  following  report  on  remarks  made 
by  the  Military  Governor  of  Northern  Ni- 
geria, Lt.  Col.  Hassan  U.  Katslna,  at  the 
dedication  ceremony  of  the  AID-assisted 
Kano  Advanced  Teachers  Training  College: 
"The  Governor  said  that  this  magnanimous 
gift  is  a  clear  indication  of  American  inter- 
est In  the  ever-expanding  education  of 
Northern  Nigeria.  Colonel  Hassan  pointed 
out  that  a  gift  such  as  this,  coupled  with 
past  assistance,  is  a  concrete  example  and 
a  living  demonstration  of  the  faith  the  U.S. 
Government  has  In  our  overall  development. 
The  military  governor  maintained  that  such 
kind  gestures  underline  the  mutual  respect, 
love,  understanding,  and  peaceful  coopera- 
tion that  exist  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Nigeria." 

RWANDA 

During  June  of  1966.  the  Rwandan  Na- 
tional Assembly  expressed  its  formal  thanks 
to  President  Johnson  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  their  generous  aid  to  that  country. 
A  note  was  sent  from  the  Rwandan  Ministry 
of  International  Cooperation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  cited  the  Assembly's 
gratitude  for  American  assistance  to  the 
Rwandan  budget  and  food  and  equipment 
given  to  the  Rwandan  Republic,  all  of  which 
evidenced  to  the  Rwandans  American  efforts 
to  assist  fledgling  nations.  The  Assembly 
noted  that  this  assistance  strengthened  their 
faith  in  international  cooperation.  The 
note  follows : 

"The  Rwanda  Ministry  for  International 
Cooperation  and  Planning  presents  its  com- 
pliments to  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"It  reiterates  the  sentiments  unanimously 
expressed  by  the  Rwanda  National  Assembly 
last  June  when  the  national  budgets  were 
voted  and  requests  the  Department  of  State 
to  be  good  enough  to  convey  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in 
particular  to  Its  dlstlguinshed  President,  the 
deepest  appreciation  of  the  Nation  of 
Rwanda  for  the  generous  aid  that  has  been 
given  it. 

"The  flnanclal  benefit  represented  by  the 
assistance  in  the  form  of  food  and  equip- 
ment granted  to  Rwanda  constitutes  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  budget  of  the 
Republic. 

"At  the  time  when  the  currency  of  Rwanda 
was  stabilized  the  aid  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  of  great  and  real  value,  the 
more  so  since  it  helps  support  the  efforts  of 
the  people  of  Rwanda  in  their  struggle  to 
bring  about  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  national  economy  and  to  strengthen 
their  faith  in  international  cooperation. 

"The  National  Assembly  appreciates  this 
gesture,  which  is  one  more  token  of  the 
strength  of  the  friendship  and  solidarity 
existing  between  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  Rwanda. 

"Although  it  is  difficult  to  express  the  full 
Intensity  of  feelings  of  gratitude,  the  Rwanda 
Ministry  is  nonetheless  anxious  to  add  to  its 
own  thanks  expressed  previously,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
Nation. 

"However,  it  wishes  to  add  to  these  thanks 
of  the  Nation  the  hope  that  the  aid  and  sup- 
port given  it  by  the  United  States  of  America 


will  develop  from  year  to  year.  The  National 
Assembly  trusts  that  the  projects  that  have 
been  recognized  to  have  priority  wlU  be  given 
the  full  attention  and  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

"The  Rwanda  Ministry  for  International 
Cooperation  and  Planning  avails  itself  of  this 
opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Department  of 
State  the  assurances  of  its  high  considera- 
tion." 

SKNEOAI. 

President  Senghor  of  Senegal  remarked  to 
members  of  the  National  War  College  visiting 
Senegal — March  22,   1965: 

"The  Government  of  Senegal  is  grateful  for 
American  assistance.  Particularly  note- 
worthy in  the  realm  of  private  Investment 
is  the  Talba  phospthate  mining  operation, 
but  more  'aid'  like  this  is  needed.  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  school-building  projects  Is  most 
appreciated.  In  fact,  American  government 
aid  is  regarded  as  the  'most  efficient'  of  any 
given  to  Senegal." 

SIERRA   LEONE 

On  March  31,  1965  in  his  budget  speech 
before  the  Sierra  Leonean  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Sierra  Leonean  Minister  of 
Finance  said:  "The  International  Co-opera- 
tion Administration  (I.C.A.)  of  the  United 
States  Government  established  a  Rural 
Training  Institute  in  Kenema  in  1961  to 
serve  as  a  demonstration  centre  to  Improve 
agricultural  methods  and  the  economic  and 
social  living  standards  of  rural  communi- 
ties In  this  respect  the  Institute  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  socio-economic  de- 
velopment of  this  country  .  .  .  Similar 
Training  Institutes  would  be  established  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  popularity 
of  the  Kenema  Institute  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  September,  1964,  2,600  applications 
were  received  to  fill  30  places." 

SOMALI   REPUBLIC 

Somali  President  Aden  Abdullah  Osman 
on  November  23,  1965  praised  American  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  In  particular  the  disaster 
relief  aid  which  we  dispatched  to  Somalia 
in  1965: 

"It  is  appropriate  that  I  should  reiterate 
the  gratitude  of  my  government  and  the 
Somali  people  for  the  generous  assistance 
which  they  have  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  towards  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  Somalia 
since  the  advent  of  Independence. 

"I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  ol 
expressing  the  warm  appreciation  of  the 
Somali  people  for  the  speedy  and  magnificent 
contribution  made  by  the  American  people 
and  Government  to  the  Inhabitants  of  thta 
Republic  during  the  recent  famine  and 
drought  which  caused  such  grievous  damage 
to  our  p>eople  and  economy.  This  sponta- 
neotis  and  friendly  gesture  will  never  be  for- 
gotten." 

STTDAN 

Sudanese  Ambassador  Amin  Ahmed  Hus- 
sein presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Johnson  on  March  22.  1966.  In  the  course 
of  bis  remarks  Ambassador  Hussein  stated: 
"I  need  hardly  emphasize  the  happy  and 
cordial  relations  that  exist  between  our  two 
countries  and  would  like  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  with  great 
satisfaction  and  gratitude  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  we  continue  to  receive 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was, 
Indeed,  a  great  help  to  us  in  carrying  out 
our  development  program.  .  .  .  The  contin- 
ued encouragement  and  unconditional  aid 
we  are  receiving  from  your  great  country 
invites  us  to  aspire  for  more  In  the  fields 
of  social  welfare,  scientific  technique  and 
economic  planning.  We  welcome  your  sup- 
port which  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  pro- 
moting further  our  mutual  friendship  and 
cooperation." 

TANZANIA 

In  a  major  speech  on  educational  policy. 
President  Julius  Nyerere  paid  tribute  to  the 
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United  States  for  the  USAID  loan  which 
made  construction  of  the  school  possible,  to 
Kent  State  University  (Ohio)  for  teacher 
training  It  had  provided  and  to  American 
expatriate  teachers  now  staffing  the  Tan- 
zanlan  school  system.  "We  are  indebted  to 
America  for  this  college  and  I  welcome  this 
oppolrtunity  to  express  our  appreciation." 
In  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  amoimt 
and  generous  conditions  of  the  loan  and 
described  the  great  contribution  made  by 
Kent  State  both  In  Dar-es-Salaam  and  in  Its 
training  programs  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  letter  which  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Tanganyika.  William  Leonhart,  has  for- 
warded to  AID,  Minister  Kambona  wrote  in 
May.  1963: 

"Now  that  the  last  bag  of  maize  has  been 
delivered  to  Tanganyika  I  feel  the  time  is 
opportune  for  me  to  write  to  you  and  to  tell 
you.  on  behalf  of  my  government,  how  deeply 
grateful  we  are  to  the  President  and  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  generous  as- 
sistance which  you  have  rendered  to  us  In 
our  time  of  need. 

"To  give  freely  and  without  strings  90.000 
tons  of  maize  and  2.000  tons  of  milk  powder, 
as  you  have  done,  is  no  small  thing.  We 
shall  always  remember  your  good  deed  with 
gratitude.  No  doubt  it  will  further  strength- 
en the  ties  of  friendship  which  unite  us." 

TOOO 

An  English  translation  follows  of  an  ex- 
cerpt from  remarks  made  at  the  Department 
of  State  on  January  5.  1967  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Togo.  Dr.  Robert  AJavon.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  exchange  of  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication of  the  U.S.-Togo  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Economic  Relations: 

"Is  there  any  need  here  to  mention  the 
magnificent  work  being  done  In  Togo  by 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  who,  by  their  direct 
contact  with  different  levels  of  the  local 
population,  help  to  create  a  climate  of  under- 
standing and  mutual  esteem  between  our  two 
countries?  It  is  superfiuous  also  to  specUE 
again  of  the  very  active  participation  of  the 
Government  of  the  UiUted  States  In  the 
training,  on  the  spot,  of  Togoleee  techni- 
cians, or  of  the  Importance  of  the  scholar- 
ships given  to  a  large  ntimber  of  Togoleee  to 
permit  them  to  purstie  their  studies  In  Amer- 
ican universities,  or  of  the  significant  num- 
ber of  prominent  Togolese  Invited  to  visit 
various  parts  of  your  cotmtry." 

TUNISIA 

President  Hablb  Bourgulba  praised  the 
United  States  on  Fetmiary  4,  1966  for  its  for- 
eign aid.  He  told  a  visiting  group  of  Amer- 
ican newsmen: 

"Aid  from  the  United  States  is  very  valu- 
able, politically  and  economically,  because 
It  Is  disinterested.  This  indicates  that  the 
United  States  attaches  Importance  to  our 
independence." 

UGANDA 

President  Obte  remarked  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  credentials  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Steb- 
blns.  July  22,  1966: 

"I  am  gratified  to  hear  that  your  govern- 
ment and  people  have  not  forgotten  the 
problems  faced  by  newly  Independent  states 
and  that  you  sympathize  with  us  In  the  task 
of  nation  building  which  we  place  foremost 
In  our  minds.  In  addition  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  this  sympathy.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
your  government  for  the  assistance  which  we 
have  received  and  which  has  gone  some  way 
to  help  us  in  realizing  our  alms." 

UPPER  VOLTA 

The  U.S.  Charge  signed  en  AID  project 
agreement  for  an  11.8  miUlon  CFA  (^49.000) 
water  resources  development  program  in 
northeast  Upper  Volta  on  March  15.  1966. 

The  Government  sent  representatives  of 
the  radio  and  the  semi-official  weekly  news- 
paper to  cover  the  event.  The  radio  Immedi- 
ately announced  the  signature  of  tiie  accord 


and  gave  the  full  texts  of  the  short  state- 
ments made  by  the  two  principals.  Sum- 
maries were  carried  on  several  later  broad- 
casts. The  semi -officials  weekly,  the  Carre- 
tour  Africain,  gave  the  agreement  top  billing 
and  devoted  over  a  third  of  its  March  19 
edition  to  pictures  and  the  story. 

Secretary  of  State  Dakure  requested,  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Upper  Volta,  that  the  U.S.  Government  be 
Informed  of  "our  profound  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  which  you  continue  to  furnish 
us." 

ZAMBIA       V 

Vice  President  of  Zambia,  Mr.  Reuben 
Kamanga,  expressed  his  country's  apprecia- 
tion of  United  States  assistance  in  a  broad- 
cast, April  21.  over  Zamblan  radio  and  tele- 
vision. He  said  in  part.  "We  have  now  as- 
surred  our  supplies  of  petroletim  products 
and  have  built  up  our  stocks  to  the  highest 
level  there  has  ever  been  in  this  country. 
The  American  and  Canadian  airlifts  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  meeting  our 
needs  and  to  building  up  our  stockpiles.  I 
would  like  to  bid  them  farewell  and  place  on 
record  our  great  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  they  have  done,  and  of  the  vital  con- 
tribution that  they  have  made  to  a  solution 
of  our  petroleum  problems." 


ADDRESS  OP  GOV.  JOHN  CXJNNALLY 
AT  EAST  TEXAS  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY, APRIL  17 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Roberts]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  17,  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  John  B.  Connally,  spoke 
before  a  tremendous  audience  at  East 
Texas  State  University  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  president 
for  that  great  educational  institution. 

Governor  Oonnally  issued  a  challenge 
to  all  Texans  for  additional  support  for 
education.  He  was  lavish  in  his  praise 
of  I>r.  Daniel  Whitney  Halladay,  who  on 
this  occasion  became  the  sixth  president 
of  East  Texas  State  University  in  Com- 
merce, Tex. 

Dr.  Halladay  comes  to  East  Texas  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas  where  he  so 
ably  served  that  great  university  as  dean 
of  students,  professor  of  education,  and 
chairman  of  the  graduate  program  in 
student-personnel  administration  in 
higher  education. 

Dr.  Halladay  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Pomona  College  in 
Claremont,  Calif.,  with  majors  in  social 
science  and  biological  sciences.  His  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree  in  education  is  from 
the  Claremont  graduate  school.  He  took 
special  studies  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  received  his 
doctor  of  education  degree  from  the 
teachers  college  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  fields  of  administration  of  higher 
education  and  student  personnel  admin- 
istration. 

Dr.  Halladay  served  his  country  as  a 
rifle  company  commander  with  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Europe  during  World  War  n. 

The  Fourth  Ccwigressional  District  is 
proud  to  welcome  into  its  midst  the  Hal- 


laday family.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Halladay  are 
active  in  the  Methodist  Church.  He  has 
been  active  in  chamber  of  commerce 
work,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  In  civic  pro- 
grams, and  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  Mrs.  Halladay  is  active 
in  youth  work  and  women's  organiza- 
tions. 

East  Texas  State  University  is  proud 
and  fortunate  to  gain  such  a  versatile 
educator  and  administrator.  I  am  con- 
fident that  under  his  leadership  East 
Texas  will  continue  to  furnish  a  high 
quality  of  education  to  so  many  fine 
young  people. 

Following  are  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Honorable  John  Connally,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  inaug- 
ural address  by  Dr.  Halladay: 
Remarks  or  Gov.  John  Connallt,  East  Texas 

State  Universitt,  Coumescb,  Tex.,  Apbil 

17,  1967 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  called  upon 
on  this  significant  occasion  to  discuss  with 
you  a  subject  which  embraces  the  paramount 
objective  of  my  time  as  a  public  servant. 

The  installation  of  a  competent  and  dedi- 
cated leader  of  a  great  institution  of  higher 
learning  Is  an  inspiring  milestone  in  the 
scheme  of  things  to  come  In  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  education  for  the  people  of  our 
state. 

In  this  era  of  such  rapid  change,  the  chal- 
lenges faced  by  men  elevated  to  positions  of 
leadership  are  greater  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

And  these  challenges  must  be  met  with 
capability,  dedication,  great  imagination,  and 
daring. 

We  must  clearly  recognize  the  whirlwind  of 
change  that  has  swept  our  state  and  nation 
In  the  past  few  decades,  and  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  foresee  an  acceleration  of  change 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Education  traditionally  has  refiected  the 
needs  of  the  society  which  lias  given  it  being 
and  substance.  In  a  society  which  is  ex- 
periencing revolutionary  changes — and  In  a 
world  in  which  specialists  tell  us  that  the 
quantity  of  information  is  doubling  every 
10  years,  education  mirrors  a  most  complex 
and  confusing  social  image. 

It  Is  especially  appropriate  to  look  toward 
the  future  of  Texas  education  at  an  institu- 
tion which  has  a  great  tradition  for  emphasis 
upon  teaching  and  upon  the  education  of 
teachers. 

Equally  appropriate  is  this  occasion,  which 
marks  the  inauguration  of  a  distinguished 
educator  who,  among  his  other  attainments, 
has  Included  a  steadfast  Interest  in  the  in- 
dividual student. 

The  simplest  way  to  establish  a  sound 
perspective  on  the  future  is  to  reassert  these 
two  essential  principles: 

We  must  constantly  revitalize  the  role  of 
the  teacher,  both  on  the  campus  and  in  our 
society. 

We  must  steadily  consider  the  younger 
citizen  engaged  In  a  learning  process  suited 
to  his  special  needs  and  aimed  at  his  best 
ambitions  for  a  full  and  productive  life  after 
graduation. 

Although  this  prospect  is  focused  in  the 
learning  institution  and  on  the  institution's 
activity  in  discovery  of  knowledge,  commu- 
nication of  knowledge,  and  highly  individ- 
ualized experience  of  learning,  it  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  well-being  of  the  state  and  the 
nation. 

The  needs  of  Texas  and  the  United  States 
are  clesur. 

So  are  the  obligations  and  opportunities 
of  those  now  preparing  to  meet  those  needs. 
Nothing  has  changed  the  broad  vision  of 
Lamar  and  his  contemporaries  who  sought  in 
Texas  education  the  best  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy.    However,  the  conditions  and  means 
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at  reaciUng  tbat  goal  change  with  each 
decade. 

Most  manifest  today  are  the  rapid  changes 
In  the  Instruments  of  communication  upon 
which  education  relies.  In  the  next  decade 
we  will  see  on  every  campus  such  as  East 
Texas  what  Lamar's  generation  would  con- 
sider miracles. 

Instantaneous  communication  by  devices, 
such  as  laser  television,  will  advance  still 
further  the  wonders  of  the  electronic  age 
which  began  as  novelties  and  are  swiftly 
becoming  necessities  at  every  level  of 
education. 

Instrxunents  for  learning  by  new  methods 
of  publication,  by  computers,  by  Independent 
study,  and  by  programs  for  sharing  resources 
of  knowledge  will  challenge  the  talents  of 
the  Instructor  and  the  mental  capacity  of 
students. 

In  the  course  of  these  developments,  no 
campus  will  stand  In  comfortable  Isolation. 
Each  wUl  be.  In  Increasing  degree,  a  part  of 
the  whole  educational  conununlty.  And  no 
member  of  the  academic  community  who  has 
any  real  reason  for  being  on  a  campus  will 
have  any  sound  excuse  for  not  making  his 
experiences  meaningful  by  sharing  them 
with  students. 

Along  with  greater  advantage  will  come 
enlarged  responsibility.  Institutions  will  be 
responsible  for  greater  cooperation  with 
other  Institutions  .  .  .  with  the  professions 
.  .  .  with  business  and  industry  .  .  .  with 
the  agencies  of  democratic  government  .  .  . 
and  with  the  pressing  concerns  of  the  state, 
the  nation,  and  the  world. 

Texas  has  come  of  age.  It  ha«  grown  Into 
one  of  the  major  productive  states  in  the 
nation  In  what  actually  has  been  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

It  has  taken  its  place  of  leadership  among 
Its  sister  states,  and  must  be  ready  to  assume 
an  even  greater  leadership  role  In  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

For  example,  there  are  40  percent  more 
persons  living  in  Texas  than  there  were  In 
1950. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  population  In  this 
state  is  some  250,000  each  year. 

It  is  estimated  we  will  have  11.8  million 
residents  by  1970  .  .  14.4  million  by  1980  .  .  . 
21  million  by  2000. 

This  growth  has  placed  us  fifth  among  the 
states  In  population  .  .  .  and  it  might  be 
well  to  note  that  we  are  a  "young"  state — in 
the  sense  that  43  percent  of  our  people  are 
under  21  years  of  age. 

The  significance  of  this  growth — and 
youth — is  obvious  to  those  of  us  who  are  qp 
vitally  concerned  with  education. 

We  must  find  ways  and  means  to  provide 
for  education  beyond  the  high  school  for  all 
our  people  and,  even  more  dlfflcult.  to  devise 
means  of  seeing  that  they  get  tbat  education. 

But  In  the  process  we  must  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  to  our  young  p>eople  that  a  col- 
lege degree  is  not  In  itself  a  panacea.  We 
must  somehow  develop  new  prestige  and  re- 
spect for  trades,  crafts  and  technical  skills 
which  are  Just  as  important  to  our  society. 

While  our  imaginations  may  t)e  captivated 
by  the  genius  of  those  people  whose  dreams 
result  In  moon  shots  and  undersea  explora- 
tions, we  must  realize  that  we  still  have 
to  have  great  numbers  of  skilled  workers  and 
technicians  to  make  those  dreams  become 
realities. 

Each  student  must  be  trained  in  his  spe- 
cial field,  but  he  must  be  educated  beyond 
the  needs  of  his  dally  task  so  he  can  under- 
stand not  Just  how  to  do  his  Job,  but  why 
be  Is  doing  it. 

The  welder  on  a  space  craft  must  not  only 
know  how  to  weld  ...  he  must  understand 
why  he  is  building  that  craft  ...  he  must 
know  what  It  all  means. 

And  above  all,  he  must  realize  that  he  Is 
an  integral  part  of  the  overall  scheme. 

The  whole  purpose  of  education  Is  not  to 
develop  a  forum  where  the  learned  can  Im- 


press his  colleagues.  The  central  theme  of 
education  has  to  be  the  transmission  of 
learning  to  the  student  himself. 

The  purpose  of  educalton  is  not  to  build 
great  institutions  or  to  develop  great  pro- 
fessors, but  to  develop  the  minds  of  young 
Individuals. 

The  strength  of  our  state  and  nation  will 
stem,  to  an  increasingly  greater  degree,  from 
the  productivity  of  the  individual.  And  the 
kind  of  productivity  that  is  being  called  for 
in  this  age  of  change — this  complex  age  of 
technology — can  come  only  through  knowl- 
edgeable skills  and  talents  which  can  be 
attained  only  through  adequate  education. 

Let's  examine  briefly  what  our  status  Is  In 
the  field  of  higher  education. 

Only  California  and  New  York  have  greater 
numbers  of  state-supported  higher  educa- 
tion InstltutlonB  than  Texas. 

We  now  have  22  colleges  and  universities 
with  183,514  students — an  increase  of  almoet 
70  percent  since  1963. 

Since  then,  state  support  for  these  schools 
has  doubled,  and  Is  now  costing  $143  million 
annually. 

In  our  efforts  to  achieve  excellence  in  edu- 
cation, during  this  same  period  of  time 
average  faculty  salaries  have  increased  over 
30  percent. 

In  our  reach  for  excellence  in  higher  edu- 
cation, we  must  recognize  that  greater  state 
contributions  must  be  made.  Accordingly. 
I  have  proposed  a  $106  million  increase  in 
state  expenditure*  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  the  next  biennium. 

My  proposals  not  only  meet  the  ever- 
Increasing  enrollment  spiral,  but  also  are  de- 
signed to  continue  the  support  for  excellence 
in  faculty  salaries,  organized  research  and 
libraries. 

Prom  every  forecast  of  the  future  comes 
evidence  that  unless  we  expand  the  quality 
of  higher  education  and  enlarge  the  scope 
of  research,  we  will  be  left  by  the  side  of 
the  road — too  late  to  Join  the  parade  and 
too  frail  to  keep  up  with  it. 

We  must  plan  for  and  establish  a  public 
policy  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  for 
our  entire  educational  enterprise.  This  policy 
must  be  based  upon  a  hard  look  at  everything 
we  are  doing — not  only  against  past  stand- 
ards and  practices,  but  against  the  new  prob- 
lems, settings  and  techniques  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Coordinating 
Board  has  before  it  28  different  requests  to 
add  major  units  to  the  state's  higher  educa- 
tion system. 

These  units  Include  four-year  coUegee, 
Junior  colleges,  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry 
and  many  other  major  facilities  of  higher 
education. 

The  Coordinating  Board  has  asserted  its 
position  that,  before  these  requests  can  be 
acted  upon,  a  master  plan  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  Texas  must  be  developed. 

The  Board  now  has  such  a  plan  underway. 
I  have  given  my  endorsement  to  it.  I  believe 
that  a  plan  of  Implementation — specific  pro- 
posals as  they  relate  to  the  role  and  scope 
of  each  college  and  university — Is  essential 
to  the  future  of  our  state. 

Out  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state 
during  the  past  10  years  have  come  dozens 
of  cooperative  programs.  They  include  team 
research.  Joint  planning,  exchange  of  facil- 
ities, sharing  of  experience  and  ideas  and 
experiment. 

In  the  coming  decade  it  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Coordinating  Board  to  encourage 
this  kind  of  common  enterprise  and  common 
purpose.  No  plan  on  that  Board  or  any  other 
Texas  agency  concerned  with  education  in- 
cludes mere  stereotypes  or  dead  rules  oi 
thumb  for  institutions  or  the  people  who 
make  those  institutions  significant. 

In  the  recent  past.  Texas  education  has 
made  tremendous  progress.  But  It  Is  still  in 
motion,  it  Is  still  on  the  way.  Certainly  there 
are  reasons  for  pride  In  what  has  been  ac- 


complished, but  we  must  also  get  on  with 
what  stUl  needs  to  be  done. 

As  your  Governor,  therefore,  I  have  come 
here  today  to  remind  you  of  your  historic 
tradition,  to  Join  you  in  gratification  at  the 
clear  evidence  of  your  progress,  to  wish  you 
good  fortune  in  each  of  your  undertakings, 
and  to  assure  you  of  my  belief  in  your  future. 

President  Halliday.  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates— alumni  and  students,  faculty,  staff, 
and  administration — have  not  only  a  chal- 
lenge to  new  accomplishment.  Tou  have  the 
support  of  all  Texans  who  know  tbat  the 
future  of  Texas  depends  upon  universities 
like  East  Texas  State. 

I  am  confident  that  your  administration 
will  realize  the  full  potential  of  that  future 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  mission  whlcli 
your  governing  board  has  envisioned,  and 
the  Board  upon  its  selection  of  a  President 
fully  capable  of  bringing  your  high  hopes 
to  reality. 

INAITGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  DaNIXL  WHrTNCT  HaL- 

LADAT,  President,  East  Texas  State  Uni- 

VEHsrrr 

Governor  Connally,  Mr.  Kellam  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Members  of  the 
Faculty,  Student  Body  and  Alumni,  Distin- 
guished Guests,  Old  Friends  and  New  Friends 
of  Mine  and  of  this  University: 

I  should  like  at  once  to  accept  the  honor 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  today.  I 
do  so  with  great  pride  and  gratitude  for  the 
trust  and  confidence  placed  in  me;  with 
deep  humility  that  recognizes  the  depend- 
ence which  I  have  on  all  who  are  associated 
with  this  University;  with  full  appreciation 
of  my  good  fortune  as  well  as  my  great  re- 
sponsibility; and  with  a  lasting  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  vision,  strength,  and 
wisdom  necessary  to  this  task. 

This  day  offers  a  special  occasion  for  Mrs. 
Halladay  and  me  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  warm,  thoughtful,  and  generous  re- 
ception we  have  received  from  all  the  good 
people  of  Texas.  The  opportunities  which 
we  foresaw  for  East  Texas  State  University 
have  been  found  in  even  greater  measure 
than  could  be  anticipated.  The  unmistak- 
able affection  demonstrated  for  this  Univer- 
sity by  so  many  of  you  bodes  well  for  Its 
future,  and  for  the  future  of  this  region, 
this  state,  and  this  nation. 

Although  we  recognize  here  today  a  change 
in  the  Presidency,  we  should  as  well  recog- 
nize the  distinguished  leadership  of  those 
men  who  previously  accepted  and  shouldered 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  presi- 
dential office:  William  Leonldas  Mayo,  who 
founded  in  1889  East  Texas  Normal  College. 
the  forerxmner  of  this  University;  Dr.  R.  B 
Blnnion.  who  guided  the  institution  during 
its  first  years  as  the  state-supported  East 
Texas  State  Normal  College;  Dr.  Sam  H 
Whitley,  who  served  long  and  faithfully;  Dr 
A.  C.  Ferguson,  who  honors  us  by  his  pres- 
ence as  a  platform  g^uest;  and  Dr.  James  OU- 
llam  Gee,  President  Emeritus,  whose  devoted 
service  spanned  the  years  of  transition  from 
Teachers  College  to  State  College  to  State 
University. 

To  all  of  these  men.  and  to  the  thousands 
who  have  served  this  University  with  them. 
Is  so  much  owed  by  the  one  who  this  day 
accepts  with  resolution  the  charge  of  inves- 
titure which  has  been  administered  to  him 

This  is  Indeed  a  rich  legacy,  and  on  the 
well-laid  foundations  of  the  past,  we  must 
build  for  the  future  to  extend  our  intellec- 
tual reach  and  University  reputation.  While 
the  prospect  of  change  is  sometimes  a  source 
of  discomfort,  there  Is  some  solace  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  new.  The 
preoccupation  of  early  Greek  philosophers 
with  the  meaning  of  change  differs  toda; 
only  in  time  and  emphasis.  It  Is  this  time 
and  emphasis,  or  speed  and  volume,  that 
must  concern  us  now  as  East  Texas  State 
University  faces  the  challenge  of  what  nuy 
well  be  Its  most  demanding  years. 
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As  one  examines  the  East  Texas  State 
University  as  it  stands  today,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  it  is  an  institution  in  transi- 
tion. Like  some  250  othet  collegee  and  uni- 
versities in  this  country  engaged  In  expand- 
ing role  and  scope  from  teacher-training 
emphasis  to  major  general-purpose  Institu- 
tions, we  are  Joined  In  creating  a  new  and 
most  exciting  chapter  In  the  history  of 
American  higher  education.  The  process  of 
transition  provides  a  rare  opportunity  be- 
cause it  means  enlarging  our  existing  enter- 
prise to  meet  new  challenges,  new  demands, 
and  new  requirements.  Transition  U  move- 
ment and  adaptation,  and  It  offers.  In  Its 
fullest  meaning,  the  opporttmlty  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  emerging  and  demanding 
needs  created  by  the  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic and  technological  development  of  our 
contemporary  society. 

The  ability  to  respond  to  these  needs  will 
be  the  true  test  of  higher  education  In  the 
days  and  years  to  come.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  the  mission  and  the  future  of  East 
Texas  State  University  as  it  moves  to  achieve 
Its  full  stature  as  the  regional  University  of 
northeast  Texas. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  then,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  our  development  must  re- 
flect the  needs  of  our  time,  our  place,  and 
our  people.  It  must  refiect,  too,  an  appre- 
ciation for  our  role  in  a  developing  system  of 
higher  educaUon  designed  to  meet  most  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  the  requirements  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  We  must  stand  ready 
to  work  and  cooperate  with  every  other  edu- 
cational institution  in  this  state  and  nation 
to  help  achieve  the  goal  of  educational  op- 
portunity that  has  been  recognized  by  our 
elected  leadership  and  which  Is  urgently 
needed  by  our  people. 

Transition,  while  it  offers  rare  opportunity 
for  development,  does  not  imply  the  aban- 
donment of  that  which  has  already  been 
accomplished  nor  does  it  suggest  an  un- 
sympathetic or  unfavorable  view  of  previous 
endeavor.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  preserve  our  legacy,  our  great  tradi- 
tions, and  our  existing  strengths  for  it  is  my 
belief  that  here  at  East  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity we  have  something  umque,  something 
most  worthwhile,  that  can  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
those  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  will  pass  through  these  halls  In 
the  years  to  come. 

Quite  simply,  It  is  our  great  tradition  of 
good  teaching  and  concern  lor  the  Individual 
student  which  stands  us  In  such  good  stead. 
This  is  our  hallmark,  this  is  the  heritage 
that  emanates  from  the  experience  of  teacher 
education  and  which  Is  the  unique  strength 
of  the  developing  state  university. 

It  is  the  chain  which  links  together  the 
entire  educational  enterprise;  the  common 
denominator  that  cuts  across  disciplines  and 
provides  the  essential  sense  of  community 
and  common  objective.  It  Is  the  key  that 
will  maintain  that  level  of  warm  concern  In 
which  students  feel  a  sense  of  belonging  and 
an  awareness  of  personal  interest  In  their 
welfare.  It  creates  the  environment  and 
climate  in  which  young  men  and  women 
may  develop  their  potential  for  worthwhile 
and  satisfying  participation  In  the  adult 
society. 

The  over-all  purposes  of  a  University  are 
four.fold:  (1)  to  disseminate  knowledge 
(teach):  (2)  to  Increase  knowledge  (re- 
search); (3)  to  provide  society  with  grad- 
uates qualified  In  the  professions;  and  (4) 
to  perform  public  services.  We  must  accept 
&U  of  these  purposes  as  our  concern,  but  we 
must  also  be  committed  to  appropriate 
emphasis  so  as  to  achieve  maxlmima  utiliza- 
tion of  our  resources,  because  we  will  not 
wrve  the  needs  of  the  future  by  providing 
for  a  mediocre  education. 

East  Texas  State  University  has  long  been 
recognized  for  the  quality  of  its  teacher- 
wucatlon  program.    It  should  be  emphasized 


here  that  this  shall  continue  to  be  a  major 
role  of  this  University,  and  that  the  quaUty 
of  this  program  and  Ita  services  to  all  educa- 
tion win  be  expanded  and  strengthened  as 
we  help  meet  the  urgent  requirement  for 
more  and  better  qualified  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  administrators. 

Yet  the  time  has  come  for  East  Texas  to 
move  to  new  dimensions  in  providing 
greater  opportunities  for  Ita  studenta,  as  well 
as  educated  manpower  for  this  state  and 
nation.  Millett  has  pointed  out  the  dual 
need  of  the  student  as  a  "cultivation  of  some 
appreciation  for  and  continuing  interest  in 
the  Intellectual  heritage  of  Western  clvUlza- 
tlon,"  while  at  the  same  Ume  "affording  the 
opportunity  to  develop  some  specialized 
ability  preparing  him  for  a  professional 
career." 

The  opportunity  to  provide  for  this  dual 
need  exlste  at  this  University  In  the  present 
form  of  Its  schools  and  academic  depart- 
mente.  A  true  University,  especially  in  this 
time  of  Increasing  knowledge,  must  build 
upon  the  broad  base  of  its  offerings  In  the 
arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  sciences.  The 
basic  structure  U  present  In  our  School  of 
Arte  and  Sciences,  but  It  must  be  developed 
beyond  ita  strong  supportive  relaUonshlp  to 
the  professional  Schools  so  that  It  may  stand 
without  question  as  the  heart  of  the  aca- 
demic community. 

The  existence  of  our  General  Studies  and 
Honors  Programs  within  the  School  of  Arte 
and  Sciences  speaks  well  for  the  vision  of 
this  faculty;  yet  these  programs,  too,  need 
careful  and  continuous  study  to  be  certain 
all  are  meeting  properly  the  obJecUves  of  the 
Institution. 

By  way  of  further  Illustration,  our  four- 
year  degree  program  In  Industrial  technology 
must  be  expanded  to  meet  the  science-based 
needs  of  the  rapid  Industrialization  of  this 
region. 

The  role  of  our  Graduate  School  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  important  as  we  view 
the  needs  of  our  society  and  feel  the  needs 
of  our  Btudente  as  expressed  in  our  sig- 
nificant graduate  enrollment.  The  fact  that 
this  University  placed  some  250  graduates 
as  faculty  members  in  Junior  and  senior  col- 
leges last  year  reflects  a  new  emphasis  and  a 
new  responsibility  for  graduate  professional 
education  beyond  our  traditional  role  of  pro- 
viding teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  There  Is  the  need  also  to  develop 
more  fully  opportunities  for  graduate  study 
and  research  In  professional  fields  of  special- 
ization and  in  the  traditional  disciplines  of 
the  arte  and  sciences. 

Oiu-  effort  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
new  School  of  Business  recognizes  that  the 
existing  Department  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  needs  and  Interests  of  our  students.  It 
refiects  also  the  desire  of  a  growing  Uni- 
versity to  meet  more  adequately  the  require- 
mente  for  better  educated  and  better  trained 
personnel  in  the  business  community. 

These  Is  the  obligation,  too,  for  further 
development  of  omx  program  of  adult  and 
conUnulng  education,  in  all  of  ite  ramifica- 
tions, for  Improved  service  to  business  and 
Industry,  schools,  communities  and  individ- 
uals. To  fail  in  this  broadening  area  of  edu- 
cational responsibility  Is  to  f aU  In  our  role  as 
a  true  University. 

While  we  mtist  be  responsive  to  the  re- 
qulremente  of  new  programs  and  expanded 
services  to  increasing  numbers  of  studenta, 
we  must  also  be  ever  mindful  of  the  need 
for  a  highly  competent  faculty  and  staff.  It 
Is  by  no  accident  that  this  University  is  able 
to  boast  that  53%  of  ita  faculty  holds  the 
earned  doctorate.  Beyond  this  Important 
statistic,  however,  is  the  fact  of  a  dedicated 
and  excellent  faculty,  as  evidenced  by  Its 
conmiunlty  effort  In  the  accompllshmente  of 
this  University,  and  by  personal  achievement 
in  teaching,  research,  service,  publications, 
and  honors.  One  recognizes  in  this  respect 
the  concern  for  quality  which  must  be  main- 
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talned  by  the  proper  recognition  of  those 
already  on  our  faculty,  and  by  the  careful 
selection  of  those  who  will  Join  us  In  the 
futtire.  President  Pusey  of  Harvard  has 
voiced  well  this  concern  by  stating,  "A  Uni- 
versity Is  many  things,  but  It  Is  most  al  aU 
Ite  faculty." 

To  promote  the  effectiveness  and  value  of 
this  faculty,  we  must  provide  for  Its  Involve- 
ment In  the  cooperative  development  of  our 
total  educational  program.  We  must  pro- 
vide faculties  and  equipment  for  effecUve 
teaching.  And,  we  must  provide  an  environ- 
ment of  freedom  and  creativity  for  the  teach- 
er. On  this  latter  point  we  are  reminded 
by  the  President  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  that  because  faculty  ".  .  .  and 
the  colleges  and  unlversiUes  In  which  they 
work  are  committed  to  the  pursuit  and 
transmission  of  truth,  academic  freedom  is 
thus  a  functional  necessity  rather  than  a 
luxtiry."  The  commonaUty  of  goals  which 
have  given  character  and  integrity  to  East 
Texas  State  assures  that  the  pursuit  of  this 
objective  wlU  be  both  full  and  honest. 

My  own  background  would  cause  me  to 
note  that  studenta  will  have  a  role  in  the  af- 
fairs  of  this  University  for  they,  too,  have 
a  responsibility  and  a  concern  for  Ita  wel- 
fare  and  well-being.  Studenta  should  know 
the  basis  for  decisions  that  will  affect  them 
and  their  learning  experience.  Further  there 
Is  derived  considerable  benefit  to  all  con- 
ceiTied  from  the  mature  and  responsible  par- 
ticipation of  studenta  In  institutional  de- 
velopment. I  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
however,  that  the  cooperative  design  of  in- 
stitutional poUcies  is  a  hollow  victory  with- 
out mature  and  responsible  cooperative  sup- 
port, once  plans  become  reaUtles. 

The  role  of  former  studenta  has  been  as- 
sured m  the  reorganization  of  our  Alumni 
Office.  A  source  of  needed  support,  encour- 
agement, and  constructive  Interest  resides 
m  the  some  25,000  graduates  of  East  Texas 
State,  and  in  this  time  of  Increasing  financial 
need,  no  effort  by  the  alumni  can  be  of  more 
enduring  value  than  the  continuation  and 
enlargement  of  this  support. 

And,  finally,  the  history  of  this  University 
reflecte  a  healthy  and  firm  commitment  to 
the  ethical  and  moral  values  of  the  American 
society.  It  Is  most  unfortunate.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  some  colleges  and  universities  have 
seen  fit  to  retreat  from  accepted  and  entirely 
appropriate  social  standards  under  pressur^ 
described  as  necessary  freedoms  No  con- 
cern for  objectivity  should  over-rule  a  con- 
cern  for  those  values  which  underglrd  the 
strength  and  success  of  thU  nation  This 
trend  reflecta  to  me  a  strangely  antiseptic 
regard  for  the  future  well-being  of  individ- 
uals and  society,  and  overloc*a  an  essen- 
tial function  of  education  to  bring  broader 
and  better  capacity  and  perspective  to  to- 
day and  tomorrow's  problems. 

Certainly,  the  goals  of  thU  University  wlU 
embrace  the  seeking  of  new  horizons  and  the 
opportunity  to  question  and  to  test  and  to 
explore  the  unknown,  but  we  must  also  be 
concerned  with  transmitting  our  heritage 
and  preserving  the  best  of  our  values  Todo 
less  would  be  to  perform  a  grave  disservice 
to  our  studenta.  How  else  can  young  men 
and  women  come  to  understand  that  the 
preservation  and  fulfillment  of  our  American 
birth-right  must  be  our  central  objective? 

To  achieve  the  destiny  and  promise  of  this 
University  Is  my  charge.  With  the  support 
of  the  people  of  Texas,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  dedicated  and  superior  faculty  and 
staff,  with  the  encouragement  of  a  respon- 
sible and  vital  student  body,  and  with  the 
aid  of  devoted  alumni  and  friends,  I  pledge 
my  full  and  complete  effort  to  this  exciting 
and  most  worthwhile  endeavor. 

And,  as  her  former  studenta  express  their 
love  and  regard  for  East  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity, I,  too,  proudly  announce  my  devotion 
and  dedication  to  her  future. 
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SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Peighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  , 
for  35  minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stanton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  HosBiBR. 

Mr.  Tatt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  WoLFT. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 


1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
rlcvUture. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
savings  available  to  the  Oovernment  through 
revision  of  the  method  of  supplying  commer- 
cial rental  cars.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  In 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  £is  follows: 

S.  471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Swanston 
Equipment  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  recovered  by  the  Confederated  Sallsh 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flat- 
bead  Reservation  in  Montana. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  19,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  XXTV,  executive 
cwnmunicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  21,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lU\is- 
tratlons,  on  an  Interim  hurricane  siirvey  of 
the  Alabama  coast,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
71,  84th  Congress,  approved  Jxine  16,  1966 
(H.  Doc.  No.  1081;  to  ^^^  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic WtakB  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLME31 :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  42.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Rept. 
No.  193) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  0>mmlttee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  438.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
158,  a  bill  to  amend  section  209  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  require 
future  authorization  of  funds  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
(Rept.  No.  194).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  (Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  439.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  207,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  195).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

KM.  8667.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  computing 
the  annual  Federal  payment  authorization 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  establish- 
ing a  method  for  computing  the  annual  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  (Columbia;  to  the  (Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

nn.  8668.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8669.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDRFW8  of  North  Dakota: 

HJl.  8670.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  (Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  8671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJt.  8672.  A   bill   to   regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  Of  Michigan : 
H.R.  8673.  A   bill    to   regulate    Imports  of 
milk    and    dairy    products,    and    for    other 
purpoeee;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif omU: 
H.R.  8674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Council  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  to  give  open  support  to 
the  overseas  activities  of  private  American 
voluntary  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HJl.  8676.  A   bin    to   regulate   Imports  o: 
milk    and    dairy    products,    and    for    other 
purpoeee;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  8676.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance beneflte  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO : 
HJl.  8677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  180th  anniversary  of  the  admission  ot 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Union;  to 
the    Committee   on    Poet    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  Of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8678.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  manufac- 
turers'  excise   tax   on   automobiles;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
H.R.  8679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist  State* 
In  collecting  sales  and  xise  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes," so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Illegal 
transportation   of   cigarettes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  8680:  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of  dairy 
products;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  8681.  A  bill  to  increase  to  95  percent 
the  percentage  of  the  trust  funds  of  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  which  may  be  distributed 
per  capita  to  members  of  such  tribes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  8682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compuUng 
the  annual  Federal   payment  authorization 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  establlsli- 
Ing  a  method  for  computing  the  annual  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  C3olumbla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H  R.  8683.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent    civil    disturbance,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  8684.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control   of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8686.  A  bill  to  exempt  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  from  service  in  a  combat 
zone  when  such  member  is  the  sole  sur- 
viving son  of  a  family,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HJl.  8686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  to  and 
from  the  United  States  and  combat  areas 
overseas  as  deelgnated  by  the  President,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  8687.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  OonMnlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.MONAGAN: 
HJl.  8688.  A  bill  to  establish  certain 
qualifications  for  election  to  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  8689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  8690.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  538  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  substitute  tnisteee  In  deeds  of 
trusts  m  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
owners  of  the  debts  secured  by  such  deeds  of 
trust;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

HJl.  8691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  Its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  8692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  Irradiated  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  fish;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  8693.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life Into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the 
interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State 
law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist 
States  In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes,"  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  illegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  8695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  ns  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to 
supplement  farm  Income,  authorize  loans 
and  grants  for  community  centers,  remove 
the  annual  celling  on  Insured  loans.  Increase 
the  amount  of  unsold  Insured  loans  that 
may  be  made  out  of  the  fimd,  raise  the  ag- 
gregate annual  llnxlts  on  grants,  establish  a 
flexible  loan  interest  rate,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJi.  8696.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R,  8697.  A   bill   to   amend   tlie   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  1 1 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI:  || 
H.R.  8698.  A   bill   for   the   education   and 
training  of  the  handicapped;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  8699.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  fiag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.8700.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  8701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  benefit 
amoimts,  to  raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide 
for  cost-of-living  Increases  In  benefits,  to 
Increase  widows'  benefits,  to  provide  widow's 
benefits  to  disabled  widows  under  age  62,  to 
provide  wife's  or  widow's  benefits  for  certain 
additional  divorced  women,  to  provide  for 
contributions  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds  from  the  general  revenues,  to  other- 
wise extend  and  improve  the  Insurance  sys- 
tem established  by  such  title,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  8702.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  8703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  8704.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  elimination 
of  political  Influence  In  the  appointment  of 
poetmasters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  8705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  8706.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.8707.  A  bill  to  Include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
Imposed  on  the  Importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products,  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quan- 
tity estimations  used.  In  part,  to  determine 
such  quotas  from  110  to  100  percent,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJl.  8708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  In  order 
to  clarify  the  provisions  of  that  act  vrith 
respect  to  certain  persons  in  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  training  for  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days,  and  to  amend  title  37  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  a  dependents'  al- 
lowance for  such  purpose;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  8709.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  CouncU  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  to  give  open  support  to 
the  overseas  activities  of  private  American 
voluntary  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  8710.  A   bill    to   regulate    Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Cotmnlttee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  8711.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  Council  on  In- 
ternational Exchange  to  give  open  support 
to  the  overseas  activities  of  private  Ameri. 
can  voluntary  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


HJl.  8712.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  antl- 
trust  laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  8713.  A  bill  to  increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  celling  on  the  District  of  Columbia's 
borrowing  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  8714.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computing 
the  annual  Federal  payment  authorization 
for  the  District  of  Ooliunbla,  and  establish- 
ing a  method  for  computing  the  annual  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  general  ftmd  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.FUQUA: 
HJl.  8715.  A  bin  to  amentf  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
to  limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and 
l>eer  that  may  be  brought  Into  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ooltmibla. 

ByMr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  8716.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Council  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  to  give  open  support  to 
the  overseas  activities  of  private  American 
voluntary  aseociatlons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  8717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
educaUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJl.  8718.  A  bill   to  increase  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  ColumbU 
and  the  ceUlng  on  the  District  of  Columbia's 
borrowing  authority;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvunbla. 
By  Mr.  MIN8HALL: 
H.R.  8719.  A  bUl  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,   or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releases 
of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  In  ocean- 
going vesseU;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  8720.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own   payment  of  the   blU   for  the   services 
Involved;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  8721.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service    Act   In   order   to   authorize 
quality    grants    for    schools    of    veterinary 
medicine   and  scholarships  for  students  of 
veterinary  medicine;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.8722.  A    bill    to    protect    the    pubUc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
vUlons  assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pvuposes; 
to  the  CoDomlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  8723.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  vmder  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insiu-ance  beneflts 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  8724.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Co'oncll  on  Interna- 
tional Exchange  to  give  open  support  to  the 
overseas  activities  of  private  American  voltm- 
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tary  aMOclatlons,  and  for  other  piirpoBes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 

HJi.  8725.  A  bUl  to  regiUate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

HH.  8726.  A  bill  to  exi>and  and  improve 
existing  law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  in  the  Great  I^akes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HH.  8727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction and  Installation  of  facilities  to 
abate  water  and  air  pollution  by  allowing  a 
tax  credit  for  certain  expenditures  Incurred 
in  constructing  and  installing  such  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  8728.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H  Jt.  8729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  EUementary 
and  Secondary  Eklucation  Act  of  1966  In  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide 
certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MULTBR: 

H  J{.  8730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide 
certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R.  8731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide 
certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

US..  8732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide 
certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UD ALL: 

H  Jl.  8733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  ptrovlde  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide 
certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  BERRT: 

H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Tax  Freedom  Day  as  a  national  holiday;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.J.  Res.  509.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  butter  in 
its  rations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  DOW: 

H.J.  Res.  510.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  butter  In 
its  rations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 

H.J.  Res.  511.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  qualifications  for  election 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  512.  Joint  resolution  proposing  tin 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  513.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.J.  Res.  514.  Joint  resolution  declaring  In- 
auguration Day  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Res.  440.  Resolution  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  butter  in  Its  ra- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

147.  By  the  Speaker :  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Alabama,  relative  to 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8734.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Zofla 
Karasinska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  8735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trlfon 
Papavaslliou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  8736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
sell  Malcolm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  8737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaqulm 
Garcia  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H Jl.  8738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guillermo 
Ramon  Palaclo  Sela;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8HRIVER: 
HJl.8739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  E. 
Jackman;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  r\ile  XXII, 

68.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  Charles 
Edward  Smith,  Vacavllle.  Calif.,  relative  to 
a  writ  of  certiorari  per  se  in  forma  pauperis; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Watts  Labor  Commnnity  ActioD  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Avrtt  18, 1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dignity 
Is  not  supposed  to  be  involved  with 
money — but  in  our  society  it  Is.  In- 
tegrity is  not  supposed  to  be  Involved 
with  money — but  in  our  society  it  is. 
And  disadvantaged  young  people  know 
it.  All  the  speeches,  all  the  spot  an- 
nouncements and  youth  campaigns  in 
the  world  will  fall  on  deaf  ears  unless  we 
prove  to  these  youth  they  can  find  the 
dignity  and  integrity  we  talk  about,  in 
this  world  of  work  we  talk  about. 

This  does  not  mean  that  thece  youth 
do  not  believe  success  comes  from  ability, 
hard  work,  and  Initiative,  but  their  op- 
portunity for  success  in  our  world  is  so 
limited  they  take  these  values  and  use 


them  where  they  can  succeed — in  the 
street  corner  society.  Youth  will  never 
abandon  the  street  corner  culture  or 
give  up  their  status  in  the  gang  world 
unless  they  believe  there  is  a  cycle  of 
similar  opportunity  in  the  world  we  offer 
vis-a-vis  work. 

And  they  must  feel  their  work  is  im- 
portant. They  must  feel  it  performs  a 
service.  They  must  see  the  good  it  does 
and  recognize  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

These  are  the  reasons  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  Watts  Labor  Community  Action 
Committee  in  Los  Angeles.  The  youth 
of  Watts  too  long  have  been  denied  the 
dignity  and  the  hope  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  performing  a  useful, 
meaningful  job  at  decent  wages.  Watts 
labor  committee  is  giving  them  that 
opportunity. 

WLCAC  is  a  nonprofit  organization  ad- 
ministered by  members  of  various  trade 
unions  and  is  primarily  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation, 
and  Research  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  both  agencies  within  the 
Department    of    Labor.      The    exciting 


thing  about  this  venture  Is  the  coopera- 
tion between  international  unions,  staff 
from  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  and  community  residents,  and 
the  Gtovemment,  all  working  together  to 
improve  the  environment  of  Watts  while 
young  adults  are  trained  for  and  perform 
rewarding  work. 

They  can  see,  and  so  can  we,  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  in  the  small  vest  pocket 
parks  which  have  been  cleared,  where 
none  existed  before.  In  recreational  fa- 
cilities, where  none  existed  before.  In 
clean,  well-kept  playgrounds,  which  were 
cluttered  and  overgrown  before. 

This  work  is  done  by  the  Community 
Conservation  Corps,  which  serves  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  aged  7  through  21. 
Many  of  the  older  youth  serve  as  aids, 
leading  younger  children  in  recreational, 
educational,  social,  and  community  serv- 
ice activities. 

I  believe  the  Community  Conservation 
Corps  can  redirect  youthful  energies  into 
constructive  channels  which  will  improve 
community  services.  These  rewarding 
and  disciplined  experiences  can  change 
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the  attitudes  of  youth  toward  themselves 
and  their  community,  while  they  are 
strengthening  their  employment  poten- 
tial with  paid  work  experience. 

A  multigroup  involvement  is  necessary 
to  give  youth  the  socialization,  training, 
and  experience  necessary  for  movement 
into  the  labor  force.  In  order  for  the 
youth  to  make  that  move,  labor-manage- 
ment groups  must  support  them  and  be 
able  to  absorb  them.  I  believe  with  more 
programs  like  the  Watts  Labor  Commu- 
nity Action  Committee  more  youth  will 
be  directing  their  energies  and  their  am- 
bitions toward  the  labor  force,  not  the 
street  comer. 


Itiae  No.  1  Can  Help  Reverse  Decline  of 
State  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1967 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
reasons  frequently  given  for  Increasing 
Federal  grants  for  necessary  capital  im- 
provements is  that  the  States  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  finance  them.  This  ex- 
cuse has  sometimes  been  used  as  Justi- 
fication for  Federal  interference,  direc- 
tion, and  control  over  improvements 
where  there  would  be  no  need  or  de- 
sirability for  it  were  the  States  to  act. 
The  weakening  and  downgrading  of 
State  and  local  government  that  has  re- 
sulted, sometimes  termed,  "cremative 
federalism,"  is  furthering  the  separation 
of  our  people  from  responsive  govern- 
ment where  problems,  priorities,  and 
needs  are  analyzed  and  assessed  at  home 
not  In  some  Washington  bureau. 

It  is,  therefore,  refreshing  to  see  a  sin- 
cere attempt  of  a  State  to  help  Itself  in 
an  orderly  and  careful  way  by  improving 
its  methods  for  bond  financing  of  capi- 
tal needs. 

PKOGRESSrVE    COtTRSE    FOR    FlTfUKg 

The  State  of  Ohio,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes,  is  propos- 
ing to  embark  on  a  new,  progressive 
coune  designed  to  meet  the  challenges  I 
have  mentioned.  If  approved  by  the 
voters  on  May  2,  1967,  Issue  No.  1  on  the 
Ohio  ballot  would  create  the  Ohio  Bond 
Commission.  The  commission  would 
enable  Ohio  to  plan  for  necessary  capi- 
tal Improvements  without  the  delays 
that  have  sometimes  allowed  public 
needs  to  become  long  overdue  before 
sufiScient  and  necessary  action  could  be 
taken.  The  five  bond  commission  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
Ohio  Senate  approval,  would  provide  a 
mechanism  for  long-term  orderly  financ- 
ing of  capital  improvements  in  Ohio,  and 
a  means  for  financing  them  on  a  "pay- 
as-you-use"  basis.  Bonds  could  be  is- 
sued only  with  Ohio  General  Assembly 
approval  of  the  project  and  the  issue. 
The  total  would  be  carefully  limited  to 
amounts  which  coiUd  be  financed  as  to 
interest  and  servicing  of  capital  that 
would  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  1  per- 


cent of  general  revenue  fimd  in  any  year 
or  6  percent  of  that  f imd  for  all  outstand- 
ing Issues. 

NEW  ANSWERS  NEEDED 

We  are  living  in  a  dynamic,  challeng- 
ing age.  The  answers  which  were  good 
50  years  ago,  30  years  ago,  even  10  years 
ago,  are  not  necessarily  good  today.  We 
must  have  new  solutions  to  old  problems, 
and  to  new  problems  which  were  not 
even  evident  10  or  20  years  ago.  The 
Ohio  Bond  Commission  can  help  lead  to 
those  answers. 

Ohio's  Bond  Commission  would  be 
authorized  to  undertake  financing  in 
many  areas;  for  universities  and  schools, 
mental  hesdth  facilities,  mass  transpor- 
tation, parks,  recreational  facilities,  sta- 
diimis,  airports,  historical  projects,  and 
many  other  authorized  improvement 
programs. 

RXASONABLX  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHOD 

The  Ohio  Bond  Commission  would 
provide  a  reasonable,  effective  way  to 
plan  and  to  pay  for  present  and  future 
capital  improvements.  Governor  Rhodes 
and  the  Ohio  Legislature  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  constructive  proposal. 
The  people  of  Ohio  should  approve  it. 


A  Splendid  Mediation  Panel  Faces  a  Dif- 
ficak  Task 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1967 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  given 
the  Nation  three  good  reasons  to  hope 
that  a  settlement  in  the  railroad  dispute 
may  be  reached  quickly. 

The  reasons  are  the  three  outstanding 
Americans  he  has  .^e^ected  to  serve  as 
special  mediators  in  the  dispute.  It  is 
clear  that  he  has  chosen  the  best  quali- 
fied men  in  the  country  to  help  avert 
what  could  be  a  disastrous  strike. 

I  know  by  reputation  the  work  of  Judge 
Fahy  and  Professor  Taylor.  However,  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Prof.  John  Dunlop.  This  panel  has 
proven  arbitration  experience,  sound 
judgment,  scrupulous  honesty  and  fair- 
ness, and  ample  wisdom  and  patience. 

Let  me  reaffirm  what  should  be  obvi- 
ous: I  would  believe  this  panel  is  neither 
antiunion  nor  antlmanagement.  It 
seeks  neither  to  muscle  aside  outstand- 
ing Issues  nor  to  Ignore  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  both  sides  in  this  dispute. 

This  panel  is  pursuing  only  one  goal :  A 
prompt  and  honorable  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences that  will  end  the  threat  of  a 
nationwide  strike. 

The  President  has  served  notice  on 
both  sides  in  the  dispute  that  "the  Amer- 
ican people  look  to  them  for  selfless  and 
responsible  action  In  the  tradition  of  in- 
dustrial democracy."  These  are  wel- 
come words.  And  I  believe  that  we  can 
be  assured  that  the  President's  media- 
tion panel  will  lead  the  way  in  demon- 
strating selfless  and  responsible  action. 


The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  disputing  parties  will  co- 
operate fully  with  this  special  panel  in 
making  collective  bargaining  a  success 
in  the  extra  time  Congress  has  provided. 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Tosca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  all  of  us 
to  observe  the  extent  to  which  the  world 
is  paying  tribute  to  that  great  citizen  of 
the  world,  Arturo  Toscanlni,  during  this 
year  which  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  tils  birth. 

Because  of  the  long  years  of  his  life 
which  he  Uved  here  in  America,  begin- 
ning in  1908  when  he  became  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  because  he 
became  a  personal  friend  in  almost  every 
household  in  America  for  nearly  a  full 
generation,  we  in  America  are  prone  to 
claim  him  as  an  American  and  glory  in 
his  success  as  an  American  achievement. 
But  Toscanini  belongs  to  the  world.  His 
musical  gifts  to  the  world  are  truly 
eternal. 

I  believe  that  Americans  everywhere 
should  be  gratified  with  the  effective 
efforts  being  made  by  our  fine  Italian 
American  organizations  to  honor  this 
illustrious  adopted  son.  The  youth  of 
today,  too  young  to  remember  back  10 
or  15  years  ago  when  "The  Maestro"  as 
he  was  so  affectionately  known,  brought 
the  finest  of  classical  music  into  our 
homes,  should  be  informed  of  his  genius. 
These  young  people  need  to  learn  the 
greatness  of  Toscanini's  contribution  to 
American  culture.  They  need  to  know 
the  magnitude  of  his  gift  to  cementing 
American  and  Italian  relationships,  par- 
ticularly during  the  wartom  periods 
when  those  relationships  were  strained. 

Few  men  in  history  began  a  brilliant 
career  so  early  in  life  and  spanned  so 
long  a  period  with  one  illustrious 
achievement  after  another.  Little 
Arturo  Toscanini  entered  the  conserva- 
tory in  his  native  city  of  Parma  at  age 
9.  He  graduated  with  first  prize  in  cello 
at  18.  Swept  into  the  directorship  of  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Orchestra  1  year  later. 
Toscanini  began  a  spectacular  series  of 
musical  triumphs  which  ended  only  10 
days  after  he  celebrated  his  87th  birth- 
day. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  this  great 
adopted  son  introduced  and  conducted 
the  premier  performance  of  some  of  the 
operas  most  loved  and  best  known  today. 
These  "firsts"  Include  "La  Boheme." 
"Pagliaccl."  "Gotterdammerung."  and 
"Siegfried"  among  others. 

Few  of  us  remember  the  extent  to 
which  Toscanini  was  touched  by  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  Germany  when  in  1936 
he  dropped  all  other  activities  to  orga- 
nize and  conduct  the  Inaugural  concert 
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of  the  Palestine  Symphony  Orchestra  In 
Tel  Aviv.  December  26,  1936. 

Too  few  of  us  recall  the  extent  to 
which  Toscaninl  served  as  an  ambassa- 
dor of  goodwill  in  exporting  American 
culture  abroad.  He  took  the  consoli- 
dated New  York  Philharmonic  and  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestras  on  a  trium- 
phal tour  of  Europe.  Later  he  took  his 
celebrated  NBC  Orchestra  on  a  tour  of 
South  America. 

"The  Maestro"  passed  away  in  his 
sleep  in  New  York  City  on  January  16, 
1957.  The  world  mourned  the  passing 
of  a  musical  geniiis.  The  world  press 
printed  paeans  of  praise  to  him. 

Today  100  years  after  his  birth  and  10 
years  after  his  death  the  world  again 
honors  his  memory.  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  share  in  this  homage  to 
a  man  we  consider  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. 


Remariu  of  Senator  ETcrett  M.  Dirksen 
Before  the  Maritime  Tradei  Department 
Seminar,  April  13,  1967,  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ATABAW* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdxiy,  A-pril  18,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  13,  1967,  the  distin- 
gTolshed  minority  leader  from  the  other 
body.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  ad- 
dressed the  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment Seminar  here  in  Washington, 
sponsored  by  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment comprised  of  35  national  and 
international  unions  afaUated  with  the 
AFL-CIO. 

The  monthly  seminars,  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Paul  Hall,  president 
of  the  Maritime  Trades  Department,  are 
doing  a  great  job  of  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  Nation  the  sad 
plight  of  our  American  merchant  marine. 
Senator  Dirksen,  as  usual,  did  a  beauti- 
ful Job  of  putting  this  problem  in  focus. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  Senator  Dirksen's 
remarks  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  so  that  all  Members  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  really  tragic 
situation  we  face  if  we  continue  to  allow 
our  merchant  marine  to  deteriorate: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  citizens:  I 
ougbt  to  feel  peculiarly  at  home  today  be- 
cause once  upon  a  time  I  was  a  marine  con- 
tractor, which  Is  to  say  I  had  a  number  of 
dredging  rigs,  a  few  tugs,  some  coal  barges, 
and  operated  mainly  on  a  local  river  but 
once  you  get  water  In  your  soul  you  never 
get  It  out,  BO  whether  you  are  a  merchant 
seaman  or  a  gob  In  the  Navy  or  whether  you 
are  a  contractor,  It  Is  Just  all  the  same. 

I  ought,  therefore,  to  feel  a  Uttle  Uke  that 
robber  who  held  up  a  Methodist  Bishop  on 
the  streets  of  Detroit  and  having  taken  every- 
thing of  value  he  noticed  with  some  dismay 
the  clerical  cut  of  the  collar  and  he  said, 
"Why  you  are  a  preacher."  He  said,  "So  I 
am." 

"In  what  church  do  you  preach?" 

He  said,  "I  am  a  bishop  In  the  Methodist 
Church." 


With  great  dispatch  he  Just  passed  a  missal 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  said,  "Shake, 
old  man,  that  Is  the  church  I  belong  to." 
. . .  Applause  and  laughter  . . . 
So.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  a  Uttle 
ahead  of  you  today.  Frankly,  when  I  was 
Invited  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  the  piu:- 
pose  and  general  objective  of  your  meeting 
was  going  to  be  and  then  when  I  learned  of 
It  I  thought  "this  rings  a  bell,"  because  some 
weeks  ago  I  made  a  telecast  presentation  over 
75  radio  and  TV  stations  for  the  benefit 
mainly  of  people  In  Illinois.  Since  you  do  It 
every  week,  you  try  to  find  things  that  are 
of  general  Interest  to  people  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  perhai>s  something  on  our  mer- 
chant marine  might  be  of  real  Interest.  So 
I  did  a  little  research  work  and  when  your 
message  came  I  went  back  to  take  a  look  at 
my  notebook  and  I  thought  this  is  very 
appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

Having  served  for  some  18  years  on  appro- 
priations committees  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  I  developed  something  of  an 
economizing  complex.  I  presimie  it  strikes 
everybody  at  sometime  or  other.  So  you  try 
to  look  around  and  see  where  the  axe  may  go. 
Probably  the  greatest  allurement  Is  in  that 
field  where  you  are  dealing  with  subsidies. 
You  have  the  whole  field  of  agrlcultvire 
where  you  subsidize  by  means  of  price  sup- 
ports, and  you  have  subsidies  for  airline 
transportation,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
others,  and  way  back  in  the  early  days  I  took 
some  note  of  the  subsidies  with  respect  to 
our  merchant  marine,  namely,  operational 
subsidies  and  also  construction  subsidies. 

But  I  discovered,  after  a  time,  that  It  is 
not  quite  as  simple  as  it  looks  from  the  out- 
side and  so  you  dig  a  little  deeper  and  find 
out  what  the  values  are  that  are  really  at 
stake. 

Now,  to  a  mldwestemer  and  Inlander, 
probably  water  and  ocean-going  commerce 
does  not  have  quite  the  same  appeal  as  it 
would  have  If  one  were  living  along  the  sea- 
board. If  one  were  living  particularly  in  a 
port  town  like  Galveston  or  Baltimore  or  New 
Orleans  or  Philadelphia  or  New  York  or  San 
Francisco  or  any  of  the  port  towns  In  the 
country.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
general  appeal  because  it  comes  to  mean  so 
much  to  the  country  and  to  its  economy  and 
I  think  it  Is  especially  true  now  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  so  much  emphasis  is  being 
placed  upon  this  whole  question  of  foreign 
trade. 

We  have  negotiators  sitting  at  Oeneva  to- 
day and  we  have  a  problem  of  competition 
with  the  common  market  and  we  have  the 
President  of  the  United  States  urging  expedi- 
tious action  on  a  common  market  with  Latin 
America,  so  there  is  constant  emphasis  on 
foreign  trade  and  an  augmentation  of  the 
commerce  of  this  coiintry.  particularly  water 
borne  commerce. 

Now.  at  one  time  we  were  really  a  mari- 
time nation  when  we  were  Just  the  13 
Original  States.  I  think  It  could  be  said 
we  were  In  truth  and  fact  predominantly 
a  maritime  nation.  Our  sailing  vessels  plied 
the  seven  seas.  Of  course,  anybody  who 
undertook  to  trespass  upon  the  prestige 
of  this  Infant  country  had  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  us.  We  kept  our  merchant  fleet 
going  and  along  with  It.  when  there  was 
harassment  we  simply  built  fighting  ships  to 
make  sure  our  merchant  commerce  was  fully 
protected. 

I  took  a  special  Interest  In  the  restoration 
of  that  old  frigate.  "The  Constellation."  I 
think  it  Is  up  in  the  Baltimore  Yards,  and 
they  want  to  restore  It  and  make  it  some- 
thing of  a  national  monimient.  I  am  quite 
aU  for  it,  because  way  back  in  the  early  days 
we  had  to  build  some  fighting  ships  to  pre- 
vent harassment  from  the  French  and  also 
from  the  pirates  who  thought  that  our  ships 
were  fair  game.  But  in  those  days  we  were 
essentially  a  maritime  nation. 

Now.  something  has  happened  since  that 
time  and  we  have  slipped  very  materially  In 


the  whole  field  of  construction,  ship  con- 
struction, and.  as  I  recall,  we  have  prob- 
ably dropped  to  about  14th  place.  That 
means  that  countries  like  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, and  it  could  be  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  and  even  others  are  ahead  of  us  in 
that  field  today. 

When  It  comes  to  our  shipping  as  a  per- 
centage or  as  a  ratio  in  this  world,  we  prob- 
ably are  somewhere  around  sixth  or  seventh 
place.  That  is  a  very  unhappy  situation  for 
a  country  so  wealthy,  so  large,  so  populous, 
and  with  the  kind  of  a  gross  national  prodJ 
uct  that  we  have,  that  runs  up  above  $750 
billion,  and  there  is  simply  something  wrong 
with  that  kind  of  a  picture. 

Something  is  happening  that  we  have  per- 
mitted this  country  to  slip.  Now.  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
lies  In  the  fact  that  Insofar  as  construction 
is  concerned  you  can  buy  three  vessels  In 
a  foreign  yard  for  the  price  of  two  which 
might  be  built  here.  I  have  been  through 
that  old  lesson  book  a  good  many  times 
and  the  answer  Is  easy  Indeed,  because,  then 
you  take  a  look  at  the  labor  differentials,  u 
Is  obvious  that  they  can  build  cheaper  than 
we  can.  but  It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  ship- 
rights  and  the  carpenters  and  steelworkers 
who  build  vessels  In  a  foreign  yard  do  not 
pay  any  income  tax  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  that  makes  a  very 
considerable  difference. 

.  .  .  Applause  .  .  . 

And  it  is  obvious  also  to  me  that  when 
some  of  our  operators  undertake  to  place 
their  ships  under  foreign  registry  It  Is  rather 
doubtful  whether  those  profits  can  be  taxed 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  over  the  last  few 
years  to  take  refuge  under  foreign  registry, 
first,  because  the  operating  cost  is  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  and  certainly  It  Is  cheaper  If 
you  can  hire  Chinese,  If  you  can  hire  Japa- 
nese, or  people  from  the  Soviet  Union  who 
will  work  at  any  wage  and  for  whom  you 
need  no  conformity  under  the  Seamen's  Acts 
In  this  country. 

Obviously,  they  can  be  operated  cheaply, 
much  cheaper  than  an  American  flag  vessel, 
so  If  that  Is  the  only  factor  that  Is  Involved 
It  Is  quite  evident  that  they  want  to  reg- 
ister under  a  foreign  flag. 

To  me  it  is  rather  strange,  and  I  think 
this  figure  is  correct,  that  about  25  per  cent 
of  our  water-borne  commerce  today  Is  car- 
ried under  the  flag  of  Liberia,  a  very  obscure 
Uttle  country  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
How  many  of  our  vessels  fly  the  Panamanian 
flag,  I  cannot  quite  say,  but  there  are  a  good 
many.  So  they  fly  under  so  many  registries, 
mainly,  of  course,  to  get  the  advantage  of 
those  differentials  that  will  result  In  a  better 
profit. 

I  presume  I  can  recite  a  good  many  other 
reasons  why  we  are  In  the  unhappy  fix  we 
are  in  today  and  hapless  flz  we  are  In  to- 
day as  a  result  of  our  merchant  marine.  It 
is  oaly  some  twenty  years  ago  we  could  boast 
we  had  the  largest  merchant  fleet  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  probably  numbering  about  5,000 
vessels.  Today,  It  Is  probably  around  900  or 
1,000  at  best.  We  have  managed  thus  far  to 
take  care  of  our  responsibilities  and  problems 
In  Vietnam,  but  that  gives  us  no  margin.  It 
gives  us  no  leeway,  and.  In  addition.  It  Is  not 
forthright  In  looking  toward  the  future,  be- 
cause our  merchant  marine  Is  getting  over- 
aged. 

I  think  this  Is  a  correct  flgure,  at  least  I 
found  It  somewhere  In  an  authentic  docu- 
ment, that  the  vessels  that  ply  the  Great 
Lakes  today,  in  the  country  where  I  live,  have 
ajx  average  age  of  42  years,  and  when  It  comes 
to  oiu:  tankers  I  think  the  average  age  is 
about  16  years  so  In  fact  we  have  the  oldest 
tanker  fleet  anywhere  In  the  world  at  a  time 
when  we  need  tankers  because  we  have  tre- 
mendous investment  In  the  operations 
abroad,  gentlemen,  Saudi  Arabia,  Indonesia, 
and  elsewhere. 
And  we  need  tankers  not  only  to  supply 
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the  power,  the  domestic  needs  for  petroleum 
la  this  country,  but  to  fuel  and  supply  the 
XS3.  Navy,  as  well  as  wherever  our  naval  ves- 
sels that  happen  to  be  cruising  or  wherever 
stationed.  So  those  are  the  needs  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  we  must  have  one  that 
befits  the  status  and  the  wealth  and  grow- 
ing commerce  of  this  country. 

I  believe  in  the  last  six  years  our  water- 
borne  commerce  on  the  blue  waters  has  In- 
creased by  some  31  percent,  but  our  vessel 
capacity  has  Increased  by  only  six  percent 
and  who  will  contend  for  the  moment  that 
we  are  keeping  up  with  our  present  needs  let 
alone  what  the  future  may  show. 

Now,  let's  start  on  this  matter  when  the 
President,  and  I  think  everybody  is  grateful 
to  him  for  It,  set  up  a  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  and  they  did  make  a  report, 
which  has  been  quite  sometime.  We  had 
expected  perhaps  that  last  year  or  certainly 
no  later  than  this  year  there  would  have 
been  an  all-lncluslve  recommendation  In  the 
State  of  the  Union  message  with  respect  to 
our  merchant  fleet  and  our  maritime  com- 
merce, but  It  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

I  think  I  can  say  for  my  Party,  and  I  cer- 
tainly can  say  for  the  Congressman  from 
Michigan,  Gerald  Ford,  who  Is  my  opposite 
number  and  the  Minority  Leader  In  the 
House,  that  when  we  had  a  chance  to  make 
a  reply  to  this  State  of  the  Union  message 
over  the  networks,  we  did  It  in  very  forth- 
right fashion  and  we  agreed  that  deflnitely 
something  should  be  done  about  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  It  should  be  done  now. 

It  Is  a  part  of  the  defensive  posture  of  this 
country  In  addition  to  being  a  merchant 
marine,  but  it  has  to  be  adequate  for  all 
purposes  and  certainly  we  cannot  depend 
upon  registry  under  foreign  flags  because 
there  could  come  a  time  In  this  rather  fever- 
ish and  hostile  world  when  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon  ourselves,  upon  our  own  registry, 
upon  our  own  flag,  upon  our  own  merchant 
seamen,  upon  our  own  sailors,  and  can't  be 
looking  across  the  blue  waters  for  help,  for 
when  that  day  comes  then,  to  be  sure,  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  on  lean  days. 

So  I  will  not  weary  you  any  longer  with  a 
speech  except  to  say  that  I  have  been  giving 
some  thought  to  this  matter  but  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  many  weeks  ago  when  I 
made  this  broadcast  to  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois I  would  be  Invited  here  to  be  your  guest 
and  say  a  few  words  about  the  maritime  in- 
dustry and  what  I  think  the  needs  are;  and 
may  I  say  also  that,  as  I  assess  the  world  to- 
day and  our  problems  In  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  and  that  goal  of  course  for  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  you  cannot  escape  a 
subsidy  so  long  as  we  are  up  against  the 
kind  of  both  operating  competition  and  con- 
struction competition  that  exists  In  the 
world. 

I  have  been  in  Japan,  I  know  what  the 
situation  is,  I  have  been  around  the  world 
lour  or  five  times,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
appraise  and  to  assess  exactly  what  their 
standards  of  living  are  and  when  you  try  to 
compete  on  their  bases,  you  are  simply  un- 
dertaking to  measure  our  standard  of  living 
against  a  much  lower  standard  elsewhere  In 
the  world;  and,  in  addition,  thereto,  you  are 
measuring  the  matter  of  Jobs. 

But  all  of  this  said  and  done,  these  prob- 
lems and  poUcles  and  this  kind  of  an  In- 
vestment of  public  funds  finally  adds  up  to 
the  question  of  Jobs.  I  see  the  textile  peo- 
ple who  were  before  one  of  the  conunlttees 
of  the  House  yesterday  to  point  out  that 
under  a  linear  reduction  of  60  per  cent  in 
tariff  duties  plus  the  other  barriers  that 
exist,  they  would  be  confronted  no  doubt 
with  the  loss  of  some  200,000  Jobs  In  the  tex- 
tile Industry,  and  200,000  Jobs  Is  quite  a  lot. 

Well,  you  have  been  confronted  with  the 
same  thing.  Probably  at  the  peak  you  may 
have  had  as  many  as  80  or  90.000  merchant 
seamen  and  maybe  today,  and  I  suppose  I 
could  verify  this  figure.  If  I  had  time,  It  Is 
probably  down  around   60,000.     Well,  that 


Is  30.000  or  40,000  Jobs  that  once  existed  that 
no  longer  exist  and  when  you  measure  It 
against  a  growing  country  and  sometime 
this  year  that  big  clock  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Commerce  Building  Is  going  to  hit  a 
very  slgniflcant  flgure.  It  Is  probably  going 
to  be  late  summer  or  faU,  but  that  gre&t  big 
hand  Is  going  to  show  that  suddenly  the 
United  States  of  America  has  become  a  coun- 
try of  200  mllUon  people,  and  200  mUlion  is 
a  lot  of  people. 

And  we  are  growing  and  our  integration 
policies  have  been  decentrally  liberal,  so  we 
shall  continue  to  grow,  all  in  all,  year  after 
year,  there  must  be  Jobs,  because  It  pays 
off  In  happiness  and  serenity,  but  there  must 
be  well  paying  Jobs  because  that  pays  off  In 
terms  of  prosperity  and  it  pays  off  In  one 
other  fleld.  It  enables  this  man  with  the  soft 
white  whiskers  and  the  stovepipe  hat  and 
the  starry  band  around  it  to  manage  to  get 
enough  money  so  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice can  run  the  affairs  of  this  country  as 
they  should  be  run. 

So  I  salute  you  and  probably  I  can  be  of 
some  assistance  In  the  pursuit  of  those  pur- 
poses and  objectives  that  you  have  In  mind. 

I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me. 


A  Great  Loss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3. 
1967.  the  county  of  Nassau,  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  this  Nation  suffered  a 
great  loss. 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Richard 
H.  J.  Hanley.  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Catholic,  the  official 
newspaper  for  the  Rockvllle  Centre 
Catholic  Diocese,  died  following  a  week's 
illness. 

Monsignor  Hanley  was  known  and  t>e- 
loved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. He  was  a  dynamic  man  and  yet  his 
humility  was  a  constant  reminder  to  us 
all  that  he  was  first,  last,  and  always  a 
priest  of  God.  The  Long  Island  Cath- 
olic will  remain  a  vibrant  testimonial  to 
him  in  each  future  issue. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  of  this 
great  paper,  Monsignor  Hanley  was  the 
chairman  of  the  diocesan  commission  for 
ecumenism.  Those  of  us,  clergy  and 
laymen  of  other  faiths^boked  to  Mon- 
signor as  a  shining  e^^K>le  of  man's 
love  for  his  fellow  maH^His  interests 
in  the  vital  problems  of  our  times  was 
not  that  of  a  newcomer.  He  has  devoted 
his  priesthood  to  justice,  the  rights  of 
all  men.  and  that  greatest  of  all  virtues, 
charity.  It  was  men  like  Monsignor 
Hanley  who  gave  impetus  to  the  great 
movements  of  social  Justice  with  us  to- 
day. 

Monsignor  Hanley  was  bom  on  Long 
Island  in  Queens  County.  He  was  edu- 
cated on  Long  Island  and  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  us  all. 

He  also  served  as  director  of  the  Mis- 
sion Aid  Societies  and  10  years  ago  hitch- 
hiked the  entire  length  of  Africa  visiting 
missionaries  in  far-flung  outposts  along 
the  way. 

His  eciunenlcal  spirit  was  transmitted 
to  us  all.    He  attended  every  session  of 


the  Ecumenical  Council  in  Rome  and  re- 
turned to  us  vibrant  and  alive  with  the 
great  mandates  of  the  council.  Mon- 
signor never  feared  change,  in  fact  he 
was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  men  of  ideas 
of  our  time. 

We  will  miss  Monsignor  Hanley,  but 
our  lives  have  all  been  made  better  by 
having  had  him  with  us. 


The  Colorado  River  Board  of  Califorma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18. 1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
major  continental  stream,  the  Colorado 
River  drains  a  basin  which  comprises 
parts  of  seven  large  Western  States  and 
forms  one-twelfth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
continental  United  States  exclusive  of 
Alaska.  The  water  of  the  river  was  used 
prior  to  1900,  in  fact,  the  Palo  Verde  Ir- 
rigation District's  diversion  rights — ^the 
oldest  on  the  entire  river  system — date 
to  1877.  However,  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  development  of  Irrigation, 
power  works  and  domestic  uses  have  been 
increasingly  rapid. 

It  became  apparent  years  tigo  that  the 
average  water  supply  of  the  river  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  serve  all  the  known 
and  potential  demands  upon  It  by  the 
seven  States.  Consequently,  there  t)egan 
to  develop  strains  and  stresses  occasioned 
by  competition  among  various  interests 
for  the  water  of  the  river,  which  as  a  re- 
sult has  become  known  as  the  "River  of 
Controversy." 

Various  legislative  proposals  affecting 
the  river  have  been  before  Congress  off 
and  on  for  most  of  this  century  and  in 
almost  every  instance  California  has 
been  involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  she  has  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  that  unpredictable 
waterway. 

This  is  worthy  of  special  note  now  be- 
cause the  90th  Congress  is  currently  con- 
sidering new  proposed  solutions  to  the 
nagging  water  problems  of  the  entire 
basin.  And,  as  it  has  done  so  capably 
in  the  past,  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California  is  playing  an  important  role 
in  safeguarding  California's  vital  inter- 
ests. 

Although  this  is  the  board's  30th  an- 
niversary year,  its  antecedents  date  to 
1921.  The  Governor  was  authorized 
then  to  appoint  a  member  of  an  inter- 
state commission  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating an  interstate  compact  relating 
to  the  Colorado  River.  The  commission 
negotiated  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
of  1922  which  divided  the  water  between 
the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower  Basin 
but  left  open  the  division  of  water  among 
the  States  of  each  basin. 

As  one  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  subcompact  in  the  Lower 
Basin,  a  legislative  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  the  Colorado  River 
Commissions  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  in 
1925.    The  negotiations  failed  as  did  a 
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similar  attempt  by  another  negotiating 
committee  in  1927. 

A  Colorado  River  Commission  to  rep- 
resent the  State  of  California  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  was  appointed  under  author- 
ity of  the  statutes  of  1927  but  allowed  to 
lapse  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  Be- 
tween the  date  of  Its  termination,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931.  and  the  year  1937,  no 
such  commission  or  negotiating  commit- 
tee was  in  existence  to  represent  Cali- 
fornia In  interstate  controversies  con- 
cerning the  Colorado  River.  The  inter- 
vening time  was  a  period  of  intense  fric- 
tion with  Arizona  during  which  three 
successive  lawsuits  were  commenced  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  that  State  against  California  and  the 
other  States  in  the  basin.  They  were 
defended  and  defeated  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia agencies  which  are  interested  in 
the  river. 

As  the  burden  of  protecting  Califor- 
nia's interests  in  the  Colorado  River  be- 
came more  pressing  and  its  continuous 
character  became  more  clear,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  State  agency  to  exercise  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  Jiulsdiction 
over  the  problems  of  the  river  became 
evident.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
problems  in  the  future  would  be  too  vast 
and  complicated  to  be  handled  by  volun- 
teer and  perhaps  uncoordinated  action. 
Accordingly,  the  legislature  In  1937  cre- 
ated the  present  Colorado  River  Board 
of  California.  Similar  or  counterpart 
agencies  exist  in  all  the  other  basin 
States.  The  board  selects  from  its  mem- 
bers a  chairman  who  serves  ex  ofBcio  as 
Colorado  River  Commissioner  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Commissioner,  by  statute, 
is  the  official  representative  of  California 
in  all  communications  or  negotiations 
with  other  States  and  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  connection  with  Colorado 
River  problems. 

Since  1937,  the  board  has  endeavored 
to  maintain,  with  the  essential  aid  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  the  State,  the  cohesion  among  Cali- 
fornia interests  which  is  indispensable  to 
dealing  with  interstate  and  foreign  rela- 
tions with  a  united  front.  The  board 
has  gathered  information,  compiled  and 
analyzed  data,  and  developed  studies  in 
anticipation  of  the  many  problems  which 
were  foreseen. 

Because  of  these  important  activities, 
which  rest  uniquely  with  the  board.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  able  to  weather  repeated 
challenges  to  its  interests.  Certainly 
time  and  events  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  responsibility  entrusted 
to  the  board  was  well  placed.  It  has 
been  and  is  being  discharged  commend- 
ably. 

The  six  public  agencies  of  California 
which  the  board  represents  and  which 
are  represented  by  the  board  each  are 
major  water  bodies  by  any  standard. 
They  are: 

THX  MXTBOPOUTAN   WATXR   DISTUCT  OW  aCDTR- 
ESNCAUrORNIA 

The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  built  and  operates 
the  242-mile  long  Colorado  River  aque- 
duct which  Is  now  delivering  more  than 
1  million  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River 
water  annually  to  the  coastal  plain  of 


southern  California.  It  is  represented 
on  the  Colorado  River  Board  by  Joseph 
Jensen,  chairman  of  the  district  board 
of  directors. 

The  district  now  has  an  area  of  more 
than  4,500  square  miles,  a  population  of 
about  10  million  and  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  more  than  $20  billion.  Its  total 
investment  in  the  Colorado  River  aque- 
duct and  its  distribution  system  exceeds 
$500  million.  It  is  currently  engaged  in 
an  expansion  of  its  distribution  system 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
in  order  to  deliver  to  its  member  agen- 
cies the  northern  California  water  which 
will  be  available  in  the  early  1970's 
through  the  State  water  project. 

TH*  crry  oi'  los  angeles  department  of 

WATKR  AND  POWER 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  supplies  water  and 
electric  service  to  nearly  3  million  resi- 
dents of  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  department's  assets 
in  1965  were  $1.26  billion,  making  It  the 
Nation's  largest  municipal  water  and 
power  utility  system.  Its  representative 
on  the  Colorado  River  Board  is  Samuel 
B.  Nelson,  former  general  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  department. 

Population  of  the  city  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  50.000  persons  each  year  and 
Los  Angeles  depends  upon  the  Colorado 
River  for  an  important  part  of  Its  water 
and  power  supplies.  Increasing  demands 
for  water  will  be  met  in  1969  by  a  sec- 
ond aqueduct  from  another  source, 
Owens  Valley.  This  new  aqueduct  will 
have  capacity  to  serve  750,000  more  peo- 
ple. Water  use  in  Los  Angeles  in  1965 
averaged  465  million  gallons  a  day,  with 
a  per  capita  use  of  168  gallons  daily. 

THE  IMPERIAL  IRRIGATION  DI.TRICT 

The  Imperial  Irrigation  District  is 
located  in  the  southeast  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Imperial  County.  It  includes 
909,600  acres,  of  which  505,419  acres  are 
now  under  irrigation.  The  district's 
Colorado  River  Board  member  is  Joseph 
Moore,  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  district. 

The  All-Amerlcan  Canal,  which  de- 
livers water  to  the  district,  was  placed  in 
service  in  1942.  The  total  Investment  of 
the  district  in  works  dependent  upon  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  system  is  in 
excess  of  $85,000,000.  It  maintains  3,200 
miles  of  canals  and  drains. 

Principal  agrlcultiu-al  products  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  are  vegetables,  melons, 
lettuce,  sugarbeets,  alfalfa,  cotton,  and 
barley.  Because  of  the  large  quantity 
and  high  quality  of  Its  winter  and  early 
spring  vegetables  and  fruits  it  is  known 
as  "America's  Winter  Garden."  The  crop 
value  in  1965  was  $200,186,200.  including 
the  $60,438,000  value  from  cattle  feeding 
operations,  largest  in  the  world. 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY  WATER  AUTHORITY 

The  San  Diego  County  Water  Authority 
contains  more  than  720,000  acres  and  In- 
cludes most  of  the  developed  areas  in 
San  Diego  Coxmty.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  1,175,000  and  an  sissessed  valu- 
ation of  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  The  au- 
thority Is  represented  on  the  Colorado 
River  Board  by  Fred  W.  Simpson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  authority  board  of  directors. 

The  authority  Is  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 


California,  having  annexed  to  that  dis- 
trict in  1946.  At  that  time  the  authority 
merged  its  right  to  112,000  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  River  water  annually  with  the 
district's  original  right  of  1,100,000  acre- 
feet. 

Colorado  River  water  is  delivered  to 
the  authority  through  two  branch  aque- 
ducts which  extend  southerly  from  the 
main  Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  The 
great  industrial  and  military  complex  in 
San  Diego  County  is  dependent  on  the 
Colorado  River  water  supply. 

THE  COACHELLA  VALLEY  COUNTY  WATER  DISTRICT 

The  Coachella  Valley  County  Water 
District  Is  located  west  and  north  of 
the  Salton  Sea  in  California.  More  than 
135.000  acres  of  Its  660.000  could  be  irri- 
gated from  the  123-mile  Coachella 
branch  of  the  Ail-American  Canal. 
There  are  presently  80.000  acres  under 
irrigation.  Raymond  R.  Rummonds.  vice 
president  of  the  Coachella  district's 
board  of  directors,  represents  the  district 
on  the  Colorado  River  Board  and  is 
chairman  as  well  as  ex  officio  Colorado 
River  Commissioner  of  California. 

The  Coachella  branch  of  the  All- 
American  Canal  brings  vital  Colorado 
River  water  to  the  fertile  valley.  The 
Investment  of  the  district  In  works  de- 
pendent upon  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  totals  approximately 
$34  million. 

Principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
Coachella  Valley  are  dates,  grapefruits, 
grapes,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  cotton,  and 
grain  which  in  1965  had  a  value  of  $48 
million.  Livestock  values  from  feeding 
operations  during  the  same  period  ap- 
proximated $8  nilUlon. 

THE    PALO    VERDE    IRRIGATION    DISTRICT 

The  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District  Is 
located  around  the  city  of  Blythe.  It  in- 
cludes 120,500  acres,  of  which  90,000  are 
under  cultivation.  It  is  represented  on 
the  Colorado  River  Board  by  Virgil 
Jones,  president  of  the  district's  board 
of  directors. 

The  district  obtains  its  irrigation 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  and  has 
one  of  the  oldest  water  diversion  rights 
on  the  entire  river  system.  Use  of  Col- 
orado River  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
lands  in  the  Blythe  area  dates  back  to 
1877.  The  expenditures  on  Colorado 
River  water  facilities  by  the  district  and 
its  predecessors  amount  to  approximately 
$20  million. 

Principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
Palo  Verde  district  are  alfalfa,  cotton, 
lettuce,  cantaloupes,  and  watermelons 
which  in  1965  had  a  value  of  $24  million. 
Livestock  values  from  feeding  operations 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  $12 
million. 
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DiapnUe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVEa 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  more  people  in  this 
country  who  need  hospital  care  this  very 


minute  than  there  are  hospital  beds  to 
accommodate  them.  There  are  those 
who  require  surgery  yet  must  wait  weeks, 
sometimes  months,  because  of  the  over- 
crowded hospital  conditions. 

Let  us  consider  that  statistics  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  show  well 
over  1 1/2  million  beds  in  over  7,000  hospi- 
tals In  the  United  States.  Close  to  6,000 
of  these  are  classified  as  short-term 
hospitals  and  account  for  over  700,000 
beds  with  an  average  dally  cost  of  $41.58 
per  bed.  Hospitalization  in  these  insti- 
tutions average  7.7  days  per  patient,  or 
approximately  47.4  turnovers  per  bed 
per  year. 

If  each  patient's  stay  in  each  of  these 
short-term  beds  could  be  shortened  by 
just  1  day  on  average,  the  amoimt  of 
money  saved  would  total  almost  one  bil- 
lion five  hundred  million  dollars  per  year. 
Or.  to  put  it  another  way,  those  same 
beds  could  be  available  for  an  additional 
2,707,488  bed  days.  And,  these  totals  do 
not  take  into  account  the  potential  sav- 
ings in  the  more  than  975.000  beds  in 
long-term  hospitals. 

If  length  of  hospitalization  can  be 
shortened,  if  hospital  beds  can  be  made 
available  for  more  people  In  need  of 
treatment,  if  the  workload  of  our  doc- 
tors and  nurses  can  be  lightened,  if  hos- 
pital overhead  costs  can  be  cut  and  more 
money  made  available  for  stafif  salaries, 
if  human  suffering  can  be  alleviated, 
then  the  means  by  which  these  ends 
can  be  achieved  would  seem  worthy  of 
earnest  investigation  by  all  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  there  have  been 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  reports 
by  a  number  of  doctors  from  universi- 
ties and  medical  centers  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  who  have  experienced 
excellent  results  in  reducing  hospital  stay 
by  their  patients  through  the  use  of  a 
high  frequency  electrical  therapy  known 
as  Diapulse. 

Dr.  Bruce  Cameron,  associate  profes- 
sor of  orthopedics  at  Baylor  University 
in  Houston.  Tex.,  reporting  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Orthopedics  on  his  study 
of  postoperative  wound  healing,  stated 
that  patients  receiving  Diapulse  treat- 
ment were  discharged  from  the  hospital 
considerably  earlier  than  those  whose 
postoperative  treatment  did  not  include 
Diapulse.  In  some  types  of  surgery  the 
average  recovery  time  was  50  percent  less 
than  usual,  he  reported. 

His  report  on  the  effect  of  Diapulse 
therapy  on  wound  healing  in  dogs 
marked,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  the  acceleration  of  the  heal- 
ing process  by  better  than  60  percent, 
which  is  Indicated  by  the  following: 

1.  Transverse  alignment:  treated,  3  days; 
untreated,  8  days. 

2.  Collagen  formation :  treated,  8  days;  un- 
treated, nothing  within  10  days. 

3.  White  Blood  Cell  Infiltration:  treated, 
24  hours;  untreated,  3  days. 

4.  Phagocytosis:  treated,  24  hours;  un- 
treated, 3  days. 

5.  Histiocytic  activity:  treated  48  hours; 
untreated,  4  days. 

6.  Pat  activity:  treated,  48  hours;  un- 
treated. 5  days. 

■?.  Hematoma  canalization:  treated,  3  days; 
untreated,  7  days. 

In  short,  every  aspect  In  the  process  of 
wound  healing  had  shown  acceleration 
with  the  use  of  Diapulse  as  compared  to 


the  untreated  control  animals.  To  con- 
firm his  findings  in  dogs.  Dr.  Cameron 
performed  a  blind,  double-blind  study  on 
100  postoperative  orthopedic  cases  and 
found  that  by  treating  with  Diapulse  he 
was  able  to:  First,  remove  sutures 
earlier;  second,  considerably  reduce  pain 
in  his  patients;  and  third,  discharge  his 
patients  at  an  earlier  date.  These  re- 
sults were  possible  because  the  process  of 
healing  had  taken  place  in  considerably 
less  time  than  normal. 

Another  report,  from  the  Azucarera 
Hospital  in  Mexico,  showed  a  savings  of 
1,500  days  of  hospitalization  in  the  treat- 
ment of  525  tonsillectomy  cases  in  a 
single  year;  an  average  of  almost  3  days 
per  patient  saved  through  the  use  of 
Diapulse. 

In  Mexico  City,  Dr.  Raul  Perez  Her- 
rera,  a  noted  ear,  nose,  and  throat  spe- 
cialist, has  stated  in  lectures  to  medical 
groups  and  in  films  concerning  his  re- 
ports on  several  studies  involving  over 
1,500  adult  patients,  that  he  has  foxmd: 
First,  a  better  than  50-percent  reduction 
in  healing  time  with  the  use  of  Diapulse; 
second,  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  need  for 
analgesics  in  postoperative  patient  care; 
third,  considerably  less  pain  in  his 
patients;  fourth,  a  30-percent  reduction 
in  surgical  bleeding;  and  fifth,  a  con- 
siderable financial  savings  through 
shortened  hospital  stay  by  his  patients. 
In  Dallas,  Tex.,  Dr.  David  H.  Aronof- 
sky,  a  well-known  dental  surgeon,  has 
found  by  utilizing  Diapulse  therapy  be- 
fore and  after  an  operation,  that  he,  too, 
was  able  to  reduce  healing  time  by  50 
percent  or  better,  substantially  decreased 
pain  and  edema  In  his  patients  and  was 
able  to  reduce  the  use  of  analgesics  to  a 
bare  minimum. 

Dr.  Richard  Taylor,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Oral  Surgery  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity, is  presently  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  research  to  confirm  the  earlier 
findings  on  wound  healing  with  Diapulse 
therapy.  In  a  pilot  study.  Dr.  Taylor  and 
four  members  of  his  research  staff  volim- 
teered  to  use  themselves  as  human  guinea 
pigs  in  the  experiment.  They  underwent 
the  pain  and  discomfort  of  an  experi- 
mental operation  in  their  own  mouths, 
first  permitting  the  wound  to  heal  under 
normal  conditions,  then  repeating  the 
surgical  procedure  with  Diapulse  therapy 
added.  Histological  slides  were  prepared 
to  show  the  chronology  of  the  healing 
process  both  with  and  without  Diapulse 
therapy  and  Dr.  Taylor  also  found  that 
the  Diapulse  treatment  significantly  re- 
duced pain  and  accelerated  the  healing 
process. 

Dr.  Chester  Wong,  an  associate  profes- 
sor and  lecturer  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  recently  reported  extremely 
important  findings  with  regard  to  the 
ability  of  Diapulse  therapy  to  increase 
tensile  strength  of  woimds  by  as  much 
as  25  percent  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  normal. 

Dr.  Earl  G.  Kaplan,  chief  of  surgeiy 
and  Dr.  Robert  E.  Weinstock,  director 
of  research,  both  of  the  Detroit  Civic 
Hospital  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  shown 
Diapulse  therapy  significantly  acceler- 
ates postoperative  woimd  heailing  in 
foot  surgeiy,  with  an  attendant  reduc- 
tion in  pain,  swelling,  and  soreness  and 


considerably  less  surgical  bleeding.  In 
a  film  prepared  at  civic  hospital  these 
beneficial  aspects  of  Diapulse  therapy 
are  definitively  presented. 

The  reports  and  films  are  available 
from  the  Diapulse  Corp.,  of  America,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  economics  of  this  situation  can- 
not be  overlooked.  In  a  double-blind 
study  conducted  at  Harlem  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  the  average  hospital  stay 
for  patients  treated  with  Diapulse 
therapy  was  approximately  7Vi  days  as 
compared  to  a  hospital  stay  of  approxi- 
mately 131/2  days  for  those  not  treated. 
In  this  study  45  patients  were  treated 
with  a  single  Diapulse  machine,  which 
was  used  4  hoiu-s  a  day  for  a  period  of 
6  weeks.  The  savings  over  the  period 
figures  out  to  270  bed-days. 

The  American  Hospital  Association 
averages  the  daily  cost  of  a  hospital  bed 
in  New  York  State  at  $47.57.  At  that 
rate,  the  saving  at  Harlem  Hospital  in 
that  4  hours  per  day  for  a  6-week  period 
was  $12,843.90,  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  a  single  Diapulse  unit,  which  cost  ap- 
proximately one-third  the  amount  of 
money  saved. 

The  experience  at  Harlem  Hospital  is 
not  an  isolated  case.  There  are  others, 
some  of  which  I  discussed  earlier.  Un- 
fortunately, such  cases  are  yet  too  few 
and  far  between. 

Hospitals,  beds,  and  dollars  lend  them- 
selves to  arithmetical  calculations 
through  which  we  produce  valid  and  im- 
pressive figures.  But,  who  can  compute 
the  savings  in  human  suffering  and 
anxiety?  What  numerical  equation  will 
describe  the  restoration  of  a  patient  to 
his  family  Ufe  and  to  productive  work? 
What  number  can  tell  us  the  effects  of 
mounting  pressures  on  overworked  doc- 
tors and  nurses?  What  is  the  number 
that  expresses  the  feeling  of  reUef  from 
pain?  There  a«-e  no  niunbers  for  these, 
only  human  experience  which  must  breed 
human  understanding  and  compassion. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  to  propose 
that  all  those  concerned  with  medical 
care  in  this  country  might  well  study  the 
accomplishments  of  Diapulse  therapy. 
When  the  research  is  complete,  if  it  is 
found  that  Diapulse  meets  all  necessary 
medical  standards,  the  results  of  the  re- 
search should  be  made  available  to  all 
interested  hospitals  and  clinics. 


The  American  EcoDomy  Runt  ob  Wheek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  said,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
the  American  economy  nms  on  wheels. 
What  is  meant  by  this  expression  Is  that 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  automobile  Industry  are  practi- 
cally inseparable.  When  auto  sales  go 
down,  when  auto  plants  close — even  tem- 
porarily— when  production  schedules  are 
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lowered,  the  entire  economy  shudders  for 
both  psychological  as  well  as  economic 
reasons.  Psychologically,  the  climate  for 
growth  comes  under  storm  clouds  when 
It  appears  that  people  are  not  going  to 
buy  new  cars  to  the  extent  that  they 
have.  Economically,  the  auto  industry 
creates  a  need  for  so  many  different 
products  from  such  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustries that  no  major  industry  can 
completely  escape  the  consequences  of 
a  downturn  in  automotive  production  or 
sales.  These  industries  Include:  gaso- 
line and  petroleum  products,  rubber,  tex- 


tiles,   steel,    electronics,    plastics,    and 
many  others. 

There  has  been  some  Justifiable  con- 
cern In  recent  months  at  the  prospects 
for  the  automotive  industry  in  the  near 
future.  Consequently,  everyone  will 
take  satisfaction  at  the  announcement 
by  two  major  auto  producers  yesterday 
that  they  Intend  to  step  up  their  output. 
The  American  Motors  Corp.,  according 
to  press  reports,  plans  to  double  the  pro- 
duction of  its  smaller  cars  from  1,200 
per  week  to  2,400  per  week.  It  will  de- 
crease production  of  its  larger  cars,  but 


the  overall  effect  will  be  an  Increase  in 
both  producticHi  and  new  Jobs. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.,  at  the  same  time, 
has  announced  that  it  will  increase  Its 
April  production  by  7,000  imits.  This 
decision,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
was  based,  in  part,  on  Chrysler  sales  re- 
ports  for  the  period  April  1  to  April  10. 

These  two  items  of  news,  coming  at 
this  time,  will  give  a  shot  in  the  arm  to 
carmakers,  and  to  the  thousands  of  com- 
panies across  the  Nation  whose  business 
prospects  are  linked  to  the  viability  of 
the  auto  Industry. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Gershon  B.  Chertoff,  Temple 
Bnal  Israel.  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  and  Lawgiver :  We  thank 
Thee  that  the  Founding  Fathers  of  these 
United  States  made  our  Government  one 
of  laws  and  not  of  men;  of  laws  designed 
to  set  men  free — to  think  for  themselves, 
govern  themselves,  piu^ue  happiness  for 
themselves,  and  so  become  themselves. 
The  laws  of  our  polity  were  to  reflect  our 
commitment  to  the  divine  law  of  Justice 
and  equity. 

Wherefore  we  appeal  to  Thee  to  kindle 
a  legal  conscience  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nation.  Persuade  us  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  as  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, its  authorized  interpretations,  and 
the  enactments  made  under  its 
provisions. 

May  all  of  us,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  smallest,  live  in  the  faith  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  us  to  live  outside  the  law 
if  we  cannot  live  witliin  it. 

For  the  law  Is  our  life  and  the  length 
of  our  days.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


IS  OUR  NATION  AFRAID  TO  DEAL 
WITH  TROUBLEMAKERS? 

Mr.  SIKBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remariu. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  wondered  why  the  authorities  seem 
so  unwilling  to  interfere  with  demon- 
strations and  demonstrators.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  laws  of  this  country 
to  be  respected  and  its  traditions  upheld. 
The  burning  of  the  American  flag  and  of 
draft  cards  offends  every  patriotic 
American.  Surely  this  requires  action 
by  the  authorities.  Statements  that  are 
being  made  by  the  leaders  of  present- 
day  peace  demonstrations  are  treason- 
able and  their  actions  must  be  classed 
as  a  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States. 


Is  our  Nation  afraid  to  deal  with 
troublemakers? 

Are  oiu:  Nation's  leaders  not  aroused? 

I  have  waited  for  days  but  I  hear  no 
protests  from  them.  I  see  no  action  to 
deal  with  such.  Will  it  be  different 
when  the  same  radical  groups  come  to 
Washington  to  take  over  our  Nation? 


BACKING  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  a  vocal  minority  in  this  country 
did  some  marching,  some  speaking,  and 
some  flag  burning.  Their  objective  was 
publicity.  And  I  suppose  they  achieved 
their  purpose.  But  what  kind  of  pub- 
licity? 

I  think  most  Americans  are  s3niipa- 
thetlc  with  their  overall  objective — 
peace  In  Vietnam.  There  is  no  debate 
over  this  goal. 

But  few  responsible  citizens  endorse 
their  view  that  American  forces  should 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  or  that  our  bombing 
should  cease  in  the  north.  The  reason 
is  obvious:  We  are  determined  to  uphold 
our  commitment  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  until  a  peaceful  and  honorable 
settlement  of  the  conflict  can  be 
achieved. 

And  we  will  persist  in  bombing  mili- 
tary and  strategic  targets  in  the  north 
until  Hanoi  ceases  its  infiltration  of  men 
and  materials  to  the  south. 

Our  President  has  repeatedly  stated 
America's  Intention  to  work  ceaselessly 
to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  But  those 
who  appeal  to  emotions,  who  preach 
hatred  and  demagoguery  to  promote 
their  views,  do  a  grave  disservice  not  only 
to  their  own  cause,  but  to  the  policy  ob- 
jectives of  their  country. 

I  think  we  pay  too  much  attention  to 
these  Irresponsible  elements.  The  draft- 
card  burners  get  the  headlines,  but  little 
Is  said  about  the  solid  citizens  who  en- 
dorse their  Government's  policies.  Yet, 
the  fact  is  that  for  each  "peacenik"  who 
marches,  there  are  50  Americans  who 
march  with  their  President. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  well-orga- 
nized "spontaneous"  demonstrations. 
For  their  efforts  are  really  drowned  out 


by  quiet  Americans  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  support 
their  country  in  a  time  of  need. 

Let  us  give  these  citizens  some  recog- 
nition. For  example,  a  fine  and  patri- 
otic group  in  Beaumont,  Tex. — the  Pipe 
Fitters  Local  195 — this  week  warmly  en- 
dorsed the  President's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. In  fact,  these  men  felt  so  strongly 
about  it  that  they  sent  President  John- 
son a  telegram  assuring  him  of  their 
support. 

The  President  has  received  many  such 
telegrams.  And  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  tell  this  side  of  the  story  pub- 
licly. 

I  wish  to  share  the  contents  of  this 
message  with  my  colleagues  and  with 
my  fellow  Americans,  and  I  Insert  It  into 
the  Rkcord. 

Apbh.  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  o/  the  United  States. 
White  House.  Washinffton,  DC: 

On  April  13,  1967,  at  the  regular  member- 
ship meeting  of  Pipe  Fitters  Local  Union 
No.  199  of  the  United  Association  of  Journey- 
men and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and 
Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  officers  and  members  of 
local  195  Instructed  me  to  send  a  telegram 
to  you  stating  that  the  officers  and  members 
of  local  195  are  iinanlmous  In  voicing  their 
support  of  you  and  your  policy  In  Vietnam, 
and  the  members  of  this  local  union  are 
against  communism  In  any  place  or  form. 
We  pledge  our  help  to  you  and  our  fighting 
men  In  Vietnam  in  any  way  that  we  can. 
Respectfully, 

L.  L.  "NtcK"  Morrison, 

Business  Manager, 
Pipe  Fitters  Local  No.  195. 


THE  CAPITOL 


Mr.  OL5EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  more 
and  more  exercised  over  the  criticism 
which  is  being  made  of  our  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  of  the  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  that  organization,  which  takes 
such  good  care  of  us  in  this  House  and 
In  our  oflices. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  In  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  in  which  the  author  de- 
scribes what  he  calls  "Capitol  Hill's  Ugli- 
ness." 

I  have  prepared  an  elaborate  state- 
ment refuting  all  of  the  comments  of 
that  author. 
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I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  really  take 
Inventory  as  to  whether  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  a  museum, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
library  for  people  to  browse  in,  or 
whether  it  Is  an  active  institution, 
whether  it  is  really  a  functioning  place, 
and  whether  we  should  do  something 
about  making  It  a  better  functioning 
place. 

There  are  many,  many  shortcomings 
to  the  Capitol  Building  about  which  we 
should  be  thinking.  We  should  not  be 
thinking  of  it  being  a  museum  of  lasting 
appearance  to  the  American  people. 
This  Capitol  Building  has  been  changed 
many  times. 

I  believe  we  can  keep  the  outside  ap- 
pearance, as  was  done  with  the  revision 
of  the  east  front.  We  can  keep  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Capitol  Building  but 
we  can  make  it  a  functional  building, 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

Also,  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  defend- 
ing the  quality  of  the  Raybum  Building. 
We  ought  to  be  defending  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  something  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Cannon  Building.  We  ought 
to  be  anticipating  doing  something  about 
the  quality  of  service  we  get  from  the 
Longworth  Building. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  real  contribution  on  a  matter 
which  Is  probably  misunderstood  by 
many  people,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  OUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  lengthy 
dissertation  on  the  article  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  Is  as  follows: 
Comments  on  Abtici.*:  "CAPrroL  Hill's  Ugli- 
ness Clttb"   Appearing   in   the  Atlantic 

Monthly.  February  1967 


(By  Hunter  Lewis) 
comment 

The  editorial  note  explains  thlat  Mr.  Lewis 
Is  a  history  major  at  Harvard  College,  and 
that  his  authorship  was  Inspired  by  curiosity. 
The  latter  Is  easy  to  believe.  But  his  being  a 
history  major — that  one  Is  hard  to  swallow. 
How  could  a  student  of  history  do  such  a 
pitiable  research  Job  on  his  subject,  show 
such  disregard  for  the  element  of  truth,  and 
malign  so  many  public  servants  and  profes- 
sional men  I  ThU  student  should  show  more 
aptitude  for  the  school  of  Journalism  with  a 
major  In  fiction. 

Press  statement 
Architecture  on  the  HIU  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  national  scandal  during  the  past 
ten  years — enough  of  an  aesthetic  outrage  to 
bring  down  the  fulmlnatlons  of  the  New  York 
"Times"  and  the  Washington  "Post"  on  the 
Philistine  Indifference  of  Congress.  Since 
1958  both  newspapers  have  publicized  the 
granite  Imbecilities  ... 


COMMEITT 

All  such  epithets  arc  merely  Irresponsible 
repetitions  of  malicious  statements  In  other 


periodicals  where  self-styled  critics  have 
chosen  to  attack  the  architecture  because  It 
Is  not  of  the  contemporary  style.  They  Ig- 
nore the  mandate  governing  the  work  on- 
the-HUl,  viz.,  that  It  shall  be  In  keeping  with 
the  Federal  Architecture  of  the  Capitol. 
For  the  most  part,  all  the  buildings  but  one 
are  marble  not  granite. 

Press  statement 
The  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  cavernous  Raybum  Building  share  a  uni- 
form banality  of  design  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

If  this  were  true,  the  author  Is  then  con- 
demning the  original  design  of  the  Capitol 
Inasmuch  as  the  extended  east  front  l£  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  work. 
Even  the  opponents  of  this  project  have 
claimed  the  design  of  the  Capitol  to  be  one 
of  the  great  examples  of  World  Architecture. 
Although  the  ALA  was  opposed  to  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  East  Front,  Its  current  Task 
Force  on  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  feel 
"the  east  front  has  been  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully added  to. . . ." 

Pres5  statement 
The  Raybum  BuUdlng  has  even  been  In- 
troduced Into  the  classrooms  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Design  as  a  notable  example  of 
contemporary  architectural  blxmderlng  .  .  , 

COMMENT 

The  old  Christian  motto— Let  he  who  Is 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone.     Harvard 
should  first  look  In  Its  own  backyard  for 
"contemporary  architectural  blxmderlng." 
Press  statem.ent 

Its  corrupt  classic  facade  faithfully  repro- 
duces a  variety  of  detaUed  ornamentation 
which  fell  out  of  favor  among  fashionable 
architectural  circles  a  half  century  ago  .  . 

COMMENT 

Here  Is  the  real  reason  for  all  the  opposi- 
tion. This  type  of  architect  re  "fell  out  of 
favor  among  fashionable  architectural  circles 
a  half  century  ago."  In  other  words,  this 
"corrupt"  thinking  says  the  new  fashion 
makers  are  right  and  a  classic  design,  even 
near  the  Capitol.  Is  wrong.    This  is  nonsense. 

Pres5  statement 

The  story  of  the  buUdlng's  construction 
has  by  now  passed  into  Washington  legend. 
Work  on  "that  thing  on  the  HUl"  was  first 
begim  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pro- 
viding space  for  cramped  congressional  of- 
fices. Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  a  well-known 
Democratic  fund  raiser  from  Philadelphia, 
was  chosen  as  contractor;  the  Initial  esti- 
mate varied  from  MO  mUUon  to  965  mUUon. 
The  final  product,  produced  at  a  cost  of  $122 
million  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  cost  of  the 
building  submitted  by  the  Associate  Archi- 
tects In  1956  was  In  the  amount  fo  $64,000.- 
000.  The  final  cost  of  construction  of  the 
building  was  $71.500,000 — not  $122  million. 
The  McCloskey  firm  was  not  "chosen"  for  the 
construction  work;  It  was  the  lowest  bidder 
under  open  competitive  bid  procedures,  the 
Job  having  been  publicly  advertised  through- 
out the  United  States  in  newspapers  and 
trade  journals. 

Press  statement 
The  final  product  .  .  .  provided  only  15 
percent  of  Its  total  fioor  space  for  offices,  and 
congressmen  currently  occupying  the  buUd- 
Ing  are  housed  at  a  total  construction  cost 
of  approximately  $721,000  apiece  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

The  $721,000  figure  Is  concocted  by  divid- 
ing 169  Members'  suites  Into  $122,000,000 — 
which  Is  not  the  cost  of  the  building.  The 
$122,000,000  Includes  remodeling  In  the  Can- 
non and  the  Longworth  Buildings,  the  pur- 


chase of  6  squares  of  land  not  used  for  the 
Raybum  Building,  a  subway  to  the  Capitol, 
pedestrian  tunnels  to  the  Longworth  and  the 
Cannon  Buildings,  construction  of  two  tm- 
derground  garages  south  of  the  Longworth 
and  the  Raybum  Buildings,  and  other  Items. 

No  allowance  Is  made  In  the  $721,000  for 
the  above  Items  which  are  not  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  Raybum  Building,  nor  for  the 
committee  space  In  the  'building  aocommo- 
datlng  300  Members  of  the  House  on  com- 
mittee work,  their  committee  staffs,  wit- 
nesses, the  press,  and  approximately  2,250 
members  of  the  public.  No  allowance  Is 
made  for  the  numeroxis  other  accommoda- 
tions m  the  building,  everything  being 
charged  to  the  189  Congressional  Suites. 

In  1963.  a  study  was  made  of  the  average 
cost  of  each  Member's  Congressional  Office 
Suite  in  the  Raybum  Building.  Using  only 
the  actual  construction  cost,  and  including  a 
prorata  share  for  such  necessary  items  as 
foundations,  stairs,  elevators,  lobbies,  cor- 
ridors, halls,  subway  terminal,  mechanical 
and  electrical  equipment  rooms,  toUets  and 
locker  rooms  and  maintenance  shops,  the 
figure  was  $145,654  per  Member's  suite.  Add 
the  estimated  cost  of  architectural  and  en- 
gineering fees,  administration,  supervision 
and  inspection  and  other  such  mlsceUaneous 
items  (excluding  land  and  furnishings) .  the 
coet  would  rise  to  $162,680  per  suite.  If  the 
cost  of  furniture  and  furnishings  Is  added, 
the  cost  moves  up  to  $171,680  per  suite. 
Press  sttStement 

.  .  .  1960  at  his  behest,  the  historic  sand- 
stone east  front,  which  the  neoclassical  ge- 
nius Benjamin  Latrobe  had  conceived  and 
Charles  Bulfinch  completed.  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

Latrobe  did  not  conceive  the  east  front, 
the  design  was  that  of  Dr.  WUllam  Thornton, 
a  portion  of  whose  design  was  executed 
under  Latrobe's  supervision. 

Press  statement 

.  .  .  was  extended  thlrty-slx  feet  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

The  east  front  wa«  extended  32  >4  feet. 
Press  statement 

Nevertheless,  the  views  of  Sam  Raybum 
and  the  congressional  commission  which  he 
headed  prevailed  over  the  objections  of  the 
most  qualified  architectural  opinion  avail- 
able .  .  . 

COMMENT 

The  Associate  Architects  engaged  on  this 
project  were  as  qualified,  or  more  so.  than 
any  of  their  architectural  detractors. 

Press  statement 
The  moet  powerful  adversary  of  "Archi- 
tect"   Stewart's    plans,    the    late    President 
Kennedy,  is  now  sanctimoniously  quoted  out 
of  context  by  George  Stewart  himself  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  a  United 
States  Senator  at  the  time  of  the  key  vote 
m  the  Senate  on  the  Extension  of  the  East 
Front.  He  voted  in  favor  of  the  project  (see 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  104.  pt.  14. 
p.  17590).  He  did  this  by  voting  against 
S.  2883  which  would  have  blocked  the  ex- 
tension. The  next  day.  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  wa£  ordered  to  proceed  with  the 
extension. 

Press  statement 

Even  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  been  content  to  nurse  Its  wounds  and 
brood  over  its  rebuff — at  least  untU  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  an- 
nounced plans  last  year  to  extend  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol.  That  decision  struck 
the  AIA  as  the  crowning  Infamy  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

Yet  In  1957.  the  A.I.A.  advocated  the  ex- 
tension of  the  West  Front  and  even  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  so  doing. 
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Press  statement 
Until  the  Senate  Approprlatlona  Com- 
mittee scheduled  bearings  on  the  project, 
the  details  of  Stewart's  planB  were  closely 
guarded  secret.  Only  gradually  were  the 
facts  disclosed  .  .  . 

COIUCKNT 

This  Is  another  false  statement.  As  stated 
elsewhere  herein,  the  Capitol  Commission 
held  a  hearing  on  the  morning  of  June  17. 
1966,  considered  all  plans,  approved  Scheme 
2.  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  held  a 
press  conference  and  laid  the  plans,  mod- 
els, and  reports  open  to  the  preaa.  The 
story  was  headlined  In  local  newspapers  and 
received  wide  television  and  radio  coverage. 
Press  statement 

The  sweeping  Olmsted  terraces,  built  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  to  be  almost 
entirely  obliterated  .  .  . 

COMMKNT 

This  Is  not  so.  These  terraces  will  be  re- 
constructed substantially  following  the  Olm- 
sted design  and  detail.  The  principal  change 
being  the  further  separation  of  the  stairways 
to  relate  them  better  to  the  biilldlng. 

Press  statement 
By  early  summer   of  last   year,   building 
maintenance  men  counted  twenty-one  gashes 
running  down  the  105-foot  facade  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

Out  of  34  bays  In  the  weet  central  part  of 
the  Capitol,  21  have  vertical  cracks  for  the 
full  height  of  the  wall.     Over  1.000  stones 
have  one  of  more  cracks  In  them. 
Press  statement 

Stewart  has  consistently  claimed  that 
simple  restoration  or  repair  of  the  existing 
wall  Is  technically  Impossible  because  the 
brick  Interior  arches  would  collapse  If  the 
temporary  metal  supports  were  removed  .  .  . 

COMMXNT 

There  are  no  metal  supports  to  o\ir  knowl- 
edge. 

Press  statement 

The  president  of  the  AIA.  Norrls  Ketchum, 
points  to  the  successful  renovation  and  re- 
construction of  a  number  of  Wren  chxirchea. 
Including  St.  Paul's  In  London,  which  fea- 
tured the  same  system  of  arches  and  un- 
Jolnted  walls  used  on  the  weet  front. 

COMMENT 

The  west  front  Is  full  of  Jointed  walls. 
Press  statement 

But  according  to  present  plans,  such  pat- 
ently nonessential  facilities  as  restaurants, 
tourist  orientation  centers,  "hideaway"  con- 
gressional offices,  and  archival  storage  areas 
will  occupy  virtually  all  of  the  four-and-a- 
half -acre  proposed  expansion. 

COMMENT 

One  has  only  to  work  and  use  the  facilities 
in  the  Capitol  to  know  that  additional  res- 
taurant space  Is  needed  particularly  on  the 
House  side.  At  present,  there  are  practically 
no  tourist  orientation  provisions  for  the  mil- 
lions of  visitors  to  the  Capitol  annually. 
Also,  lack  of  space  needed  for  Committees 
and  Subcommittees  become  more  serious 
each  year. 

Contributing  to  the  above,  the  following 
Is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1963  Issue  of  the  AIA  Journal  entitled 
Allied  Arts;  subtitled  Poor  Host;  written  by 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt: 

"On  all  of  Capitol  Hill,  for  Instance,  there 
Is  hardly  a  place  but  the  west  steps  for  a 
visitor  to  sit  down  upon.  Unless,  of  course, 
he  gets  a  pass  to  relax  in  the  House  or  Senate 
galleries,  orders  a  book  In  the  Library  of 
Congress,  or  calls  on  his  Congressman  to  rest 
his  feet.  At  lunch  time  he  might  try  for 
a  cup  of  the  famous  bean  soup  In  one  of  the 
Caoltol  restaurants — If  he  can  squeeze  In." 
Press  statement 

As  the  AIA  ha;  stated  in  Its  most  recent 
position  paper:   "Functionally  nothing  could 


be  gained  by  creating  additional  space  Inside 
the  west  front.  Without  a  complete  reorga- 
nization of  the  Interior,  which  Is  not  pro- 
posed, this  additional  space  would  only  add 
to  the  confusion  that  was  compounded  by 
the  recent  extension  of  the  east  front.  If 
additional  space  Is  needed.  It  can  be  provided 
nearby  with  less  cost  and  greater  efSclency. 

COMMENT 

The  views  of  the  A.I.A.  are  not  shared  by 
those  who  use  the  space  In  the  extended  east 
front,  and  the  proposed  west  front  will  re- 
lieve the  congestion  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other north-south  corridor.  Space  needs 
cannot  be  satlsSed  elsewhere  as  the  accom- 
modations are  needed  In  the  Capitol  close  to 
the  Chambers. 

Press  statement 
Congressman  Stratton  says:  .  .  .  My  mind 
misses  the  element  of  competitive  bidding 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  all  federal  con- 
struction outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

Up  to  the  present.  It  has  been  considered 
unethical  by  the  A.I.A.  for  architects  as  pro- 
fessionals to  bid  competitively  for  their  serv- 
ices; other  professionals,  doctors,  dentists, 
lawyers,  do  not  compete  price-wise  to  per- 
form an  operation  or  render  other  profes- 
sional service. 

Press  statement 

Stratton  also  agrees  with  Senator  Mon- 
roney's  opinion  that  the  only  architects  who 
have  determined  that  the  restoration  of  the 
west  front  cannot  be  done  other  than  by  the 
four-and-a-half-acre  extension  of  the  front 
are  architects  that  are  employed  to  do  the 
four-and-a-half  acre  extension  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

Then  how  does  one  explain  that  thi  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  architects  present 
at  the  convention  of  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  In  1966  tabled  a  motion  In 
opposition  to  the  extension  project?  Fur- 
ther, no  recognition  is  given  In  this  article 
to  the  findings  and  recommendations  In  the 
exhaustive  study  made  by  the  outstanding 
engineering  firm.  The  Thompson  and  Ucht- 
ner  Company.  In  1964.  This  was  a  fresh 
study  made  by  a  firm  with  no  previous  con- 
nections, and  no  present  connections,  with 
the  project.  They  recommended  retaining 
the  old  walls  as  Interior  walls  and  as  ex- 
tension similar  to  the  East  Front  Extension 
made  1958-62. 

Press  statement 

The  group  of  architects  who  so  conspicu- 
ously command  Mr.  Stewart's  admiration 
were  first  brought  together  as  consultants 
for  the  east  front  extension  plan.  They  are 
John  Harbeson  of  Philadelphia.  Otlmore 
Clarke,  Alfred  Easton  Poor,  and  Albert  Homer 
Swanke  of  New  York,  Jesse  Shelto_  of  At- 
lanta. Roscoe  de  Witt  of  Dallas,  and  Paul 
Thlry  of  Seattle  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

The  statement  Is  Inaccurate.  The  origi- 
nal group  Included  Arthur  Brown  of  San 
Francisco,  Henry  Shepley  of  Boston,  Fred 
Hardlson  of  Dallas.  Alan  Stanford  of  At- 
lanta, but  did  not  Include  Paul  Thlry.  Mr. 
Thlry  was  only  added  relatively  recently 
when  the  studies  on  the  West  Front  Exten- 
sion were  authorized,  as  a  replacement  for 
Mr.  Brown  who  had  died  In  the  meantime. 

Press  statement 
Over  the  course  of  the  past  decade  these 
individuals  have  found  themselves  so  fre- 
quently employed  together  on  the  Hill  that 
they  have  formed  a  firm  In  Washington  to 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  their  various  fed- 
eral projects  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

This  statement  Is  also  false,  In  part,  as 
Messrs.  Harbeson,  Clarke  and  Thlry  have 
no  such  offices  In  Washington.  The  Wash- 
ington office  of  DeWltt,  Poor  and  Shelton  be- 


gan Its  existence  for  the  same  reasons  other 
architectural  firms  maintain  offices  near  the 
site  of  the  work. 

Press  statement 
Mr.  Stewart  Justifies  his  reliance  on  a 
limited  number  of  familiar  aging  architects 
by  petulantly  Insisting  that  "architectural 
schools  no  longer  teach  the  kind  of  classic 
federal  design  which  Is  called  for  on  the  Hill. 
There  are  very  few  men  with  the  training 
and  experience  for  our  kind  of  work." 
Spokesmen  for  the  Harvard  School  of  Design 
emphaUcally  deny  this  claim;  the  AIA  labels 
It  "absolutely  and  completely  fallacious."  . . . 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Stewart's  statement  has  been  used  on 
more  than  one  occasion  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  some  architectural  schools,  with 
the  Justification  that  the  study  of  architec- 
tural history  stlfies  the  imaginative  think- 
ing of  the  student  of  contemporary  archl- 
tectxire. 

Press  statement 

At  the  meeting  which  initially  approved 
the  extension  of  the  west  front,  both  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  Gerald  Ford  were 
absent.  Both  later  voted  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  full  briefing  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

This  Is  a  false  statement.  At  the  meeting 
where  Initial  approval  of  a  West  Front  Ex- 
tension was  approved  by  the  Commission, 
both  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Con- 
gressman Ford  were  present.  Approval  at 
that  time  was  for  the  Architect  to  request 
funds  for  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  "the  exten- 
sion. In  marble,  of  the  west  central  front  of 
the  Capitol  .  .  ."  This  was  at  public  hear- 
ing of  June  24.  1966.  a  transcript  of  which 
has  been  widely  circulated.  A  meeting  of 
the  Commission  was  held  June  17,  1966.  In 
the  Capitol,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  preliminary  plans,  estimates  and  report 
of  the  architects.  At  this  meeting.  Scheme 
2  (of  three  schemes  developed)  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  and  the  action 
was  Immediately  announced  and  discussed 
fully  at  a  news  conference  In  the  hearing 
room.  At  this  meeting,  the  Vice  President 
and  Congressman  Ford  were  absent;  how- 
ever, the  plans  had  already  been  reviewed 
by  Congressman  Ford  because  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  hearing  on  the  day  the  Com- 
mission met. 

Press  statement 

This  means  that  a  congressman  who 
expresses  faith  In  the  competence  of  the 
"Architect"  may  receive  a  variety  of  lesser 
favors — from  the  best  office  furniture  at 
hand  to  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  the  wall  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

This  statement  Is  based  on  Ignorance.  For 
example,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  furniture  In 
the  Capitol. 

Press  statement 

Tb  the  siu-prlse  of  almost  everyone.  Mr. 
Stewart  simply  chose  to  disregard  the  word- 
ing of  the  authorization.  Initial  drawings 
were  completed  at  Mr.  Stewart's  bidding  by 
the  same  group  of  architects  responsible  for 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  extension 
of  the  east  front,  and  the  plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  west  front.  The  designated 
committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  was  never  even  notified. 

COMMENT 

This  Is  a  grossly  Inaccurate  statement. 
The  law  authorizing  the  Library  of  Congress- 
James  Madison  Memorial  Project  provided 
for  direction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
by  three  Congressional  Commissions  or  Com- 
mittees. These  groups  formed  a  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  among  their  members  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
The  same  law  only  required  "consultation" 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
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The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  requested  direc- 
tion frcxn  the  Coordinating  Conunlttee  on 
several  matters,  including  (l)  the  selection 
of  the  design  architects  and  <2)  the  scope 
and  timing  of  the  consultation  with  the  AIA 
committee.  The  Coordinating  Committee, 
not  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  selected  the 
design  architects  and  their  selection  was 
approved  by  the  commissions — committees 
they  represented.  Further,  the  Coordinating 
Committee  advised  the  Architect  to  consult 
with  the  AIA  conunlttee  during  the  planning 
stage.  The  design  architects  selected  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  plaruilng 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  as  stated. 
The  design  architects  for  that  structure  were 
Otto  R.  Eggers  and  Daniel  Paul  Hlgglns  In 
New  York. 

Press  statement 
Only  after  the  choice  of  plans  and  archi- 
tects was  firmly  established  did  the  AIA  re- 
ceive any  word  from  Mr.  Stewart.  At  a 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee m  June  of  1966.  these  events  were 
finally  aired  in  a  revealing  fashion  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

Another  misstatement  of  fact.  No  plan- 
ning had  been  done  prior  to  notification  of 
AIA.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  on  May  25.  1966,  with  the 
A.IA.  Committee  before  "pencil  was  put 
to  paper"  by  the  Associate  Architects. 

Press  statement 
After  the  hearing  Senator  Monroney  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  Congress  which  criticized 
Mr.  Stewart  for  falling  to  consult  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  The  re- 
port concluded  that  "the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  Is  instructed  by  the  committee  to 
follow  the  authorization  law  precisely  In  the 
future."  .  .  . 


COMMENT 

As  previously  mentioned  above,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  did  follow  the  authoriza- 
tion law  as  directed  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee.  In  public  hearings  befcH-e  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  In 
October  1966  on  the  request  for  funds  for 
preliminary  plans  and  estimates  of  cost, 
the  Architect  and  his  assistants  clearly  In- 
dicated what  the  law  required  with  respect 
to  selection  of  the  architects  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  A.I.A.  Committee. 

Press  statement 
No  further  action  has  been  taken.  The 
Madison  Memorial  Library  Is  now  well  along 
In  Its  initial  stages.  And  spokesmen  for 
the  AIA  who  have  carefully  perused  the 
plans  predict  that  one  more  "Raybum 
Building"  Is  about  to  rise  on  the  Hill  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

This  Is  further  falsification  which  Is  borne 
out  by  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
AIA.  to  the  Editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
dated  January  20.  1967. 

Press  statement 
The  chiefs  of  Congress,  for  their  varying 
reasons,  are  unwilling  to  discard  the  system 
which.  In  the  hands  of  the  architect  who  Is 
not  an  architect,  has  contributed  so  signally 
to  the  defacing  of  the  Capitol  i  l  . 

COMMENT  1 1 

In  spite  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  ex- 
tension project  on  the  Capitol  by  some,  the 
Office  Of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
years  since  the  work  was  completed,  has  re- 
ceived overwhelmingly  favorable  comment 
from  Members  of  Congress.  Architects,  and 
visitors  to  the  Capitol,  to  the  effect  that  far 
from  being  defaced,  the  original  design  has 
been  preserved  In  marble  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Capitol  has  been  enhanced. 
Press  statement 

Some  critics  propose  the  division  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  office  Into  two  sections:  one  for 
everyday  maintenance  another  for  construc- 


tion around  the  Capitol.  Additionally  the 
office  of  the  Architect  might  be  brought 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission or  the  National  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Or  possibly  a  standing  advisory  panel 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  "Archi- 
tect's" work  would  be  chosen  with  the  advice 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  .  .  . 

COMMENT 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  such  a  state- 
ment In  an  informed  free  press.  The  author 
seems  obsessed  with  the  Idea  that  nothing 
good  can  be  done  without  several  tiers  of  re- 
view. If  not  an  art  commission,  then  a  plan- 
ning commission  should  review;  if  not  that, 
then  some  kind  of  standing  advisory  panel 
selected  by  a  professional  society  who  is  not 
responsible  to  the  electorate. 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  great  Capitol 
of  this  country,  1792-1967.  including  the  East 
Front  Extension,  with  all  Its  dignity,  magnifi- 
cence, and  beauty  was  designed  and  con- 
structed over  a  period  of  170  years  without 
the  "benefit"  of  an  art  commission,  a  plan- 
ning commission,  or  a  standing  panel  of  "ad- 
visors." Instead  the  Capitol  is  a  monimient 
to  the  foresight,  dedication  and  creative 
genius  of  many,  many  Individuals. 


H.R.  6167— A  DUBIOUS  BILL 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  the  quick  and  easy  ap- 
proval given  by  the  House  yesterday  to 
H.R.  6167.  a  bill  authorizing  the  loan  of 
U.S.  warships  to  foreign  nations. 

The  legislation  should  have  been  more 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  House,  for 
it  continues  the  loan  of  American 
destroyers  to  Peru  and  Colombia,  two 
nations  that  have  shocked  public  opinion 
with  their  outrageous,  high  seas  forays 
against  American  fishermen. 

Peru.  Ironically,  has  brazenly  employed 
U.S.  Navy  vessels  to  track  down  and  cap- 
ture our  own  U.S.  fishing  boats. 

I  have  In  my  office,  in  fact,  a  photo- 
graph of  a  gun-slinging  Peruvian  officer 
pausing  between  shots  at  the  crew  of  a 
San  Diego  tunaboat,  the  Mayflower.  The 
Peruvian  is  standing  on  the  bridge  of  a 
large,  seagoing,  American-built  tug — a 
dubious  gift  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  has  ascertained  neither  of  the 
destroyers  consigned  to  Peru  and  Colom- 
bia by  H.R.  6167  has  actually  engaged 
in  attacks  against  American  boats.  But 
I  seriously  question  whether  nations  that 
have  so  abused  our  confidence  and  trust 
are  entitled  to  the  loan  of  any  U.S.  war- 
ship. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  see  fit  to  tighten  up  H.R.  6167 
so  as  to  cut  off  further  largesse  to  those 
nations  that  would  turn  our  own  war- 
ships against  us. 


A  TIME  FOR  REDEDICATION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 192  years  ago,  to  this  day,  eight  men 
lay  down  their  lives  for  om-  country. 
The  death  of  these  eight  men  is  some- 
times overlooked  because  of  the  tendency 
of  Americans  to  celebrate  the  ending  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  rather  than  the 
beginning. 

But  today,  I  think,  we  owe  them  due 
notice  fitting  of  the  place  of  honor  they 
hold  In  our  Nation's  history. 

The  men  who  laid  down  their  tools 
of  labor  to  defend  the  principles  of  free- 
dom on  the  grounds  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  that  day,  192  years  ago.  repre- 
sent America's  first  engagement  with  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

As  we  know,  it  was  not  the  last  time 
that  Americans  gave  their  lives  for  free- 
dom and  the  principle  of  democracy. 

Those  humble  men  were  men  of  cour- 
age, men  of  fortitude,  and  men  of  ideas. 
And  they  lit  the  light  of  democrsujy  that 
has  since  shone  from  the  four  comers 
of  our  Nation  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Those  men  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's inception  as  those  who  followed 
and  drew  up  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  will  hark  back  to 
the  sacrifice  made  192  years  ago  and  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  democracy  as  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  new  Concords  and  new 
Lexingtons. 

We  owe  this  dedication  to  the  patriots 
of  the  past  who  gave  the  dearest  sacri- 
fice. 

The  United  States  is  committed  by  the 
patriots^f  the  past  to  maintain  at  all 
costs,  the  light  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy for  the  world. 


AMYOTROPHIC  LATERAL  SCLE- 
ROSIS  MONTH 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim 
June  of  each  year  as  Amyotrophic  Lat- 
eral Sclerosis  Month. 

This  dread  disease,  for  which  no  cure 
has  yet  been  found,  affects  thousands  of 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
60.  It  attacks  the  motor  nerves  and 
gradually  saps  the  limbs  of  their  function 
and  strength. 

Current  research  into  the  causes  of 
this  disease  has  established  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  population  of  Guam 
contract  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 
Comprehensive  studies  are  taking  place 
on  that  island  to  determine  if  the  disease 
may  be  linked  to  hereditary  traits.  Thus 
far,  however,  no  arrestive  treatment  has 
been  developed.  Eventually  ALS  attacks 
the  breathing  muscles  and  becomes  fatal. 

As  a  means  of  awakening  the  public 
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to  the  Impact  of  this  disease,  and  of  en- 
couraging more  research  Into  its  causes 
and  potential  cures,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Month. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BERRY  DETAILS 

BEEF  IMPORT  PROBLEM  AND 

NEED  FOR  CHANGES  IN  MEAT 

IMPORT  QUOTA  LAW 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
attention  is  being  focused  upon  the 
growing  problem  of  meat  Imports.  I  am 
certain  that  thousands  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers across  the  country  anxiously 
await  to  see  if  Congress  will  take  con- 
structive and  speedy  action  on  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  introduced  to  cor- 
rect the  weaknesses  In  our  current  im- 
port restrictions. 

In  1963,  cattlemen  pleaded  for  protec- 
tion. The  executive  branch,  of  course, 
did  nothing.  The  Congress  acted,  but  It 
was  too  little  and  too  late.  The  disas- 
trous result  was  one  of  the  worst  price 
declines  in  recent  history  for  the  Amer- 
ican cattlemen. 

Legislation  is  now  on  the  books,  but 
we  need  to  take  immediate  action  to  im- 
prove Import  controls  if  we  are  going  to 
avoid  the  same  financial  problems  which 
we  had  4  years  ago. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  what 
I  feel  are  deficiencies  in  the  current  Beef 
Import  Limitation  Act — Public  Law  88- 
482.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  statement 
which  deals  with  both  the  history  of  our 
meat  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  current  situation,  will  help  to 
point  up  why  we  must  take  immediate 
action. 

CS.-rOXEION     MEAT    TRADE 

The  problem  of  general  import  com- 
petition, of  course,  goes  backs  all  the  way 
to  the  19th  century  when  America 
learned  the  valuable  lesson  that  protect- 
ing new  industries  with  effective  tariffs 
meant  the  difference  between  that  new 
industry  succeeding  or  failing.  It  is  an 
old  Idea,  but  a  very  valid  one.  It  is.  In 
fact,  the  basis  behind  the  mld-20th-cen- 
tury  ixjllcy  of  the  European  Common 
Market  which  has  carried  internal  pro- 
tection to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  acute  problem  of  beef  Import  com- 
petition also  goes  back  a  long  way.  I 
have  been  waging  the  fight  for  adequate 
protection  since  coming  to  Congress  16 
years  ago,  and  there  were  those  before 
who  had  pointed  up  the  dangers  of  our 
post-World  War  n  trade  pattern. 

In  1953,  I  pointed  out  on  the  House 
floor: 

Foreign  imports,  encouraged  by  the 
free  traders  of  the  former  administra- 
tion, have  undersold  American  fann 
products  and  have  beaten  down  prices. 
Cattle,  wool,  and  grain  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  what  these  imports  have  done 
to  undercut  the  domestic  producer. 


The  trend  was  becoming  clearer  each 
year,  and  repeatedly  we  pointed  out  the 
potential  dangers  of  rising  beef  imports 
which  each  year  were  surpassing  the  pre- 
ceding year's  level. 

THE    TURNINO    POINT:     1887 

Imports  had  been  Increasing  rapidly 
for  several  years,  but  beginning  in  1957, 
and  1958.  they  skyrocketed.  The  general 
situation  Is  pretty  well  displayed  by  the 
following  statistics: 

BaloTice  of  trade  table— Beef  and  veal,  freah 
or  frozen 

[Product  weight,  millions  of  pounds] 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Net  Imports 

1066 

sag 

126.4 
368.2 
524.5 
413.8 
609.1 
863.3 
1,123.0 
800.0 
701.0 
893.0 

68.8 

70.0 

6.8 

8.5 

ia2 

10.6 
0.0 
27.5 
57.0 
44.0 
29.0 

(-38.0) 
56.5 
351.4 
516.0 
403.6 
568.5 
853.4 

1,006.5 
743.0 
657.0 
864.0 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1060 

1961 

1962 

1863 

1964 

1965 

1966 

As  the  table  reveals,  prior  to  1957,  the 
United  States  was  a  net  exporter  of  live- 
stock, meat,  and  meat  products.  Today 
the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
importer  of  meats. 

In  addition,  imports  to  the  United 
States,  prior  to  1957,  were  primarily 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  most 
of  the  meat  was  pickled,  cured,  and 
canned  beef  and  veal.  In  1956.  for  ex- 
ample, we  Imported  5  million  poimds  of 
fresh  and  frozen  beef,  36  million  pounds 
of  boneless  beef,  and  143  million  pounds 
of  canned  beef. 

In  1962,  the  import  figures  showed 
that  canned  meat  had  only  slightly  in- 
creased to  166  mlUion  pounds,  but  fresh 
and  frozen  beef  had  Jumped  to  18  mil- 
lion pounds  and  boneless  beef  had  in- 
creased to  a  whopping  1.1  billion  pounds 
in  the  6-year  period.  Obviously,  there 
had  been  violent  changes  in  our  trade  in 
meat  and  meat  products  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  change 
In  types  of  meat  we  are  Importing: 


U.S.  beef  and  veal  importa,  carcaes  weight  equivalent 
[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Fresh 

and 

frozen 

Pickled 

and 

cured 

Beef 

ToUI 
veal 

Year 

Canned 

Sausage 

Other 
beef 

Other 
canned 
not  spe- 
clflcally 
provlded 
for 

5.766 

6.629 

6.915 

18. 975 

176.753 

120.083 

26,tH6 

29,S33 

28,908 

Boneless 

Total 
beef 

Total 
beef 
and 

veal 

1054 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1659 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

7.520 
6.112 
5.140 
32.863 
58.880 
39.136 
14.685 
25.096 
18.  767 
19.900 
17.200 
29,300 
20.000 

27, 416 
6.172 
9,799 

12,794 
7.250 
8.407 
1,107 
1,115 
620 
7.000 
4.000 

168.784 
172,498 
143.999 
188.624 
224. 606 
187.  441 
151.538 
18S..W3 
166.23!* 
221,000 
110.000 

396 

371 

468 

586 

874 

1.230 

1.135 

1.128 

1,159 

8.187 

8,305 

7.338 

7,976 

12.601 

10.439 

8.309 

10.010 

16,223 

46,500 

20,700 

32.200 

48.000 

12.537 

•28,674 

36.894 

128.520 

414.488 

680.317 

536.765 

754. 905 

1.187.632 

1,362.800 

919,200 

731.  .300 

987,000 

230^608 

228,761 

210.653 

390,338 

805.642 

1, 047, 063 

760,235 

1,  020, 660 

1.419,547 

1,651,100 

1.  067,  700 

923.000 

1.188.000 

1.048 
275 
245 

4.878 
13.506 
16.138 
15,275 
l«,  474 
25,  511 
26.400 
17,500 
18,800 

231.656 

229.(K»i 

210.  TW 

39,^.  il6 

900.04)1 

L063.1H1 

•  775. 510 

1,037.124 

1,445,  aw 

1964 

.......... 

1965 

4.0O0!     126.800 
6.000       127.000 

1966 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  developments  re- 
versed the  pre-1957  trends.  First,  new 
techniques  in  refrigerated  transporta- 
tion were  developed  which  enabled  other 
countries  to  ship  fresh  and  frozen  meats 
abroad;  and  second,  the  formation  of 
the  European  Economic  Community, 
which  established  a  higher  tariff  policy, 
which  consequently  closed  a  traditional 
market  to  the  world's  beef  supply. 

The  new  transportation  techniques  en- 
abled distant  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  Increase  their  meat  exports,  and  the 
United  States  became  the  new  market 
for  their  production  because  of  EEC  re- 
strictions against  meat  produced  outside 
the  Commion  Market. 

The  action  of  the  Common  Market 
points  up  the  great  disadvantage  which 
U.S.  producers  face  in  world  meat  trade. 

Whereas  the  Common  Market  has  tar- 
iffs ranging  from  58  to  118  percent  ad 
valorem  on  cattle,  the  current  tariff  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  is  only  about 
3  cents  per  pound,  or  11  percent. 

In  addition  to  offering  little  protec- 


tion for  our  domestic  markets,  we  have 
been  denied  access  to  foreign  markets. 
Many  of  the  principal  importers  into  this 
country  completely  ban  any  beef  imports 
into  their  countries.  TWs  is  true  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  the  two  coun- 
tries responsible  for  70  percent  of  our 
imports,  and  yet  not  1  pound  can  be 
exported  into  their  countries. 

Ireland,  the  third  largest  exporter  of 
beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States,  gen- 
erally restricts  all  livestock  and  meat 
products  by  requiring  Import  licenses. 
Their  tariffs  are  high. 

Mexico  has  trade  barriers  which  se- 
verely restrict  UJS.  exports  of  meat  and 
livestock  into  that  country. 

Denmark,  one  of  the  largest  exporters 
of  pork  to  the  United  States,  prohibits 
all  entry  of  such  products  from  the 
United  States  imder  a  health  restriction. 

The  rapid  Import  surge,  which  became 
a  crisis  in  1963,  is  also  revealed  by  sta- 
tistics which  show  the  growing  percent- 
age of  U.S.  production  which  beef  Im- 
ports represent.  The  following  table 
points  up  the  evidence: 
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U.S.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  compared  with  U.S.  production,  by  year,  1954-62 
(Carcass  weight  equivalent,  cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal] 


• 

Imports 

U.S.  meat 
produc- 
tion 

Year 

Live  animals 

Meat 

Total 

Imports  as 
a  percent- 
age of  pro- 
duction 

Number 

Meat 
equivalent 

1954 

Thoutand 

head 

71 

206 

141 

703 

1,126 

688 

645 

1,023 

1.232 

MUlion 

pound* 

36 

93 

43 

221 

840 

101 

163 

260 

280 

180 

MUlion 

pound* 

232 

220 

211 

305 

000 

1,063 

775 

1,037 

1,445 

1,670 

MUlion 

pound* 

267 

322 

264 

616 

1,240 

1,254 

038 

1,287 

1,728 

1.860 

MUUon 
pound* 
14.610 
15.147 
16,004 
15,728 
14,616 
14,688 
15,835 
16,341 
16,311 
17,860 

Percent 

19.55 

1.8 

1956 I 

2.1 

19.17 

1.6 

1958 

3.0 

1959 „..  . 

IWiU 

8.6 
8.6 

1961 

6.0 

1962 

7.0 

1963 „ 

ia6 

10.7 

i 

TEAS   OP   THE   OISASTES :     1863 

The  historical  trend  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  portray  at  some  length  con- 
tinued until  it  reached  crisis  proportions 
in  1963.  That  was  the  year  of  disaster 
for  the  American  cattleman.  What  hap- 
pened in  1963  deserves  careful  scrutiny. 

In  the  fall  of  1962.  choice  steers  were 
selling  for  over  $30  per  hundredweight. 
In  January  1963,  choice  steers  were  sell- 
ing for  $27.27,  at  Chicago.  By  Decem- 
ber of  1963.  the  price  had  fallen  to  $22.30, 
and  the  downtrend  continued  until  May 
of  1964  when  prices,  suffering  from  the 
high  level  of  imports,  hit  bottom  at 
$20.50,  down  more  than  $10  a  hundred- 
weight. Many  ranchers  went  broke  in 
the  decline. 

What  happened  to  imports  during  this 
same  period?    Look  at  the  evidence:  Im- 


ports in  1963  reached  1.67  billion  pounds. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  10.7  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  production.  It  rep- 
resented more  than  1  month  out  of  the 
U.S.  yearly  supply  of  beef.  It  meant  that 
every  American  who  consumed  an  aver- 
age of  100  pounds  of  meat  in  1963,  ate 
10  pounds  of  foreign-produced  beef  and 
veal.  The  cattle  market,  as  any  observer 
knows,  can  be  easily  upset  by  minor 
fluctuations  in  the  number  of  cattle  and 
the  volume  of  cattle  slaughtered.  But  to 
add  a  10-percent  supply  over  and  beyond 
domestic  production  to  the  country's 
markets  could  not  help  but  be  disastrous. 
As  imports  continued  to  flow  in  at  record 
levels  in  1963,  the  prices  continued  to 
drop.  The  attached  chart  shows  the 
unmistakable  parallel  between  the  im- 
port level  and  the  price  decline: 

Prices  per  100  pounds  of  Choice  steers  and  Utility  cows  at  Chicago,  1962  to  date,  1983  beef 

it^ports,  by  month  {carcass  weight) 


Month 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aiiirust 

'September. 

October 

November. 
Oeopmber.. 


Total. 


Choice  steers 


1062 


$26.30 
26.76 
27.31 
27.45 
28.02 
25.25 
26.60 
28.10 
20.86 
20.50 

aais 

28.81 


1063 


$27.27 
24.30 
2a  63 
23.77 
22.61 
22.60 
24.72 
24.60 
23.04 
24.03 
23.61 
22.30 


1964 


$22.61 
■21.35 


Utility  cows 


1062 


$14.87 
15.28 
15.97 
16.06 
15.91 
16.42 
16.31 
15.20 
15.65 
15.31 
15.22 
14.01 


1963 


$15.07 
15.00 
16.52 
16.74 
16.31 
16.28 
15.33 
16.65 
15.10 
14.64 
13.82 
12.71 


1964 


$13.19 
I  13. 51 


1963 
imports 


86,520 
151,784 
132,905 
100,093 
134. 37r 
118.6'o 
169. 674 
176.631 
179, 418 
156.300 
133,014 
135, 114 


1.677,630 


'  Preliminary. 

Source:  US  DA  Economic  Research  Service. 

Prices  in  1963  dropped  as  much  as  25 
to  30  percent.  Gross  cash  Income  from 
cattle  marketing  fell  more  than  $350 
million  and  helped  account  for  a  decline 
of  3  percent  In  net  farm  Income.  This 
figure  of  loss  was  partially,  at  least,  re- 
sponsible for  the  fan  parity  ratio  drop- 
ping to  75  percent  L.  April  of  1964,  the 
lowest  level  since  the  depression  days  of 
the  thirties. 

I  appreciate  that  the  economists  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  attempt- 
ed to  prove  that  since  beef  imports  only 
amounted  to  11  percent  of  the  beef  con- 
sumed domestically  in  1963  that,  there- 
fore, imports  could  only  account  for  a 
certain  percent  of  the  drop  In  the  price  of 
beef.    Each  economist  comes  up  with  a 


different  figure  ranging  from  10  to  50 
percent  of  the  loss  that  can  be  charged 
to  imports.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  a  glass 
is  filled  with  water  one  drop  will  cause 
it  to  run  over— 11  percent  more  will  spill 
water  all  over  the  place.  Increased 
domestic  production  In  1963  was  Just 
about  enough  to  fill  domestic  needs.  It 
was  the  imports  that  spilled  It  all  over 
the  place  and  broke  the  domestic  price. 
Just  one  drop  would  have  been  bad,  11 
percent  ruined  domestic  prices. 

Translating  the  1963  Import  level  Into 
1,000-pound  beef,  imports  were  equal  to 
4.1  million  head  of  cattle.  Not  only  does 
this  represent  11  percent  of  all  the  beef 
consumed  domestically,  but  it  was  more 


beef  than  was  produced  and  marketed  in 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idi^o  com- 
bined. These  five  States  are  recognized 
as  great  beef-producing  areas.  The 
American  farmer  was  required  to  reduce 
production  In  this  country  by  an  area 
the  size  of  these  five  States  in  order  to 
accommodate  these  beef  Imports. 

Another  comparison  can  be  made  be- 
tween imports  and  the  production  of 
Texas.  In  1962  Texas  produced  and 
marketed  3,577  million  pounds  of  beef,  or 
500  million  pounds  less  than  was  Im- 
ported in  1963.  In  fact,  1963  imports  of 
beef  were  equal  to  the  combined  produc- 
tion and  marketings  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  accommodate  1963  imports,  an  area 
the  size  of  these  19  coEistal  States  had  to 
be  retired  from  production. 

Putting  it  another  way — the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
nationwide  it  requires  the  production  of 
28  acres  to  produce  and  market  a  1,000- 
pound  beef.  Using  the  figure  of  20  acres, 
however,  we  find  that  beef  imports  alone 
displaced  the  production  of  82  million 
acres.  If  the  4.1  million  head  which 
came  into  this  country  and  onto  Ameri- 
can tables  at  full  market  value  had  been 
produced  in  this  country,  instead  of 
being  imported,  these  cattle  would  have 
consumed  20  billion  poimds  of  feed  grain 
in  addition  to  the  roughage  production 
of  millions  of  acres,  which  Is  a  complete 
waste  to  the  national  economy  unless 
harvested  by  livestock.  In  terms  of  com 
it  would  have  required  more  than  350 
million  bushels. 

But  the  economic  impact  of  imports  in 
1963  are  reflected  in  other  ways,  as  well. 
These  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  entire 
economy.  Farm  equipment  sales,  retail 
store  sales,  truck,  automobile,  and  ma- 
chinery sales  were  down  from  10  to  50 
percent  from  the  year  before  1963  in 
rural  areas.  It  was  estimated  that  farm 
Income  would  drop  by  $700  million  in 
1963,  and  the  largest  estimations  proved 
to  be  correct.  Farmers  across  the  Na- 
tion were  caught  in  a  rural  slowdown 
from  which  we  have  never  fully  recov- 
ered. This  was  all  in  addition  to  the  di- 
rect effect  on  the  cattle  market. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OP    IMPOST    COMPETrnON 

It  is  argued  that  first,  overproduction 
Is  the  cause  of  lower  prices,  and  second, 
that  Imported  meat  Is  of  lower  quality 
and  grade,  suitable  only  for  processed 
products,  and  has  little  effect  upon  fed 
cattle  prices.  These  statements,  how- 
ever, are  unrealistic  and  do  not  give  a 
complete  picture  of  the  Impact  of  im- 
ports upon  the  domestic  market. 

Certainly  Increased  domestic  produc- 
tion has  been  a  price  fswtor,  but  should 
be  pointed  out  that  imports  are  directly 
responsible  for  overproduction. 

Glutting  the  low-grade  beef  market 
with  impKirts  has  driven  the  price  of 
lower  grade  meat  down  and  producers 
have  not  marketed  their  cows  because  of 
price,  holding  them  back  and  using  them 
another  year  or  two  for  breeding  pur- 
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poses.   This  has  meant  more  calves  and, 
in  turn,  more  animals  on  feed. 

In  other  words,  beef  imports  have  a 
double-edge  impact  on  prices.  First, 
they  flood  the  lower  grade  domestic  mar- 
ket, forcing  packers  and  beef  processors 
out  of  the  cow  market,  and  second,  they 
disrupt  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

TOO    LrTTt.E,    TOO    LATi:      1984 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  legislation  late 
in  1964,  the  administration  secured  an 
"agreement"  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  voluntarily  limit  their  flow  of 
beef  into  the  United  States.  The  largest 
defect  In  the  agreement  and  the  one 
which  made  it  meaningless  from  the 
start  WEis  that  the  quota  was  based  on 
only  the  1962-63  average,  which  natu- 
rally Included  the  record  high,  market- 
breaking  import  level  of  1963.  It  also 
exempted  the  canned  and  cured  items 
which,  although  they  had  not  rapidly 
Increased  as  much  as  boneless  and  fresh 
and  frozen  beef,  still  were  substantial. 
Similar  deficiencies  were  evident  in  an 
agreement  entered.  Into  with  the  Irish 
Government  soon  after. 

As  I  mentioned,  action  was  taken  late 
In  1964.  It  was,  unfortunately,  too  little 
and  too  late.  The  real  chance  for  effec- 
tive action  was  earlier  In  the  year.  In 
March  when  the  Senate  was  debating  the 
Wheat-Cotton  Act  of  1964. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Hrtiska,  of  Ne- 
braska, offered  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  have  established  an 
effective  quota  on  beef  Imports.  He  ar- 
gued his  case  excellently.  His  amend- 
ment would  have  Imposed  a  quota  on 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  lamb  at  a  level  equal  to  the 
average  Imports  of  these  products  during 
the  5-year  period  1958  through  1962. 
The  proposal  contained  a  growth  factor 
for  foreign  suppliers  of  about  1.5  per- 
cent, which  represented  our  own  popula- 
tion Increase.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  have  limited  imports  In  1964  to 
540  million  pounds — product  weight — 
which  compares  with  the  920  million 
pounds  imder  the  formula  established 
by  the  Australian  and  New  SSeeland 
agreements. 

The  base  used  in  calculating  theee 
formulas  la  very  Important.  That,  In 
fact,  is  a  great  reason  why  we  now  find 
that  the  1964  law  on  the  books  is  doing 
little  to  control  the  Import  of  beef  and 
veal.  The  foundation  on  which  it  is  based 
Is  too  large. 

It  Is,  therefore,  all  the  more  unfortu- 
nate that  we  did  not  add  the  Hruska 
amendment  to  the  1964  Wheat-Cotton 
Act.  Some  argued  that  we  were  running 
out  of  time,  but  I  am  certain  the  cattle 
producers  of  this  Nation  saw  through  the 
mirage.  A  few  more  hours  of  debate  on 
the  Hruska  amendment  would  not  have 
killed  the  1964  wheat-cotton  bill.  It 
would  have,  instead,  given  the  Nation's 
cattle  producers  some  needed  and  valu- 
able protection.  It  would  have  saved 
them  millions  of  dollars.  But  the 
amendment  lost  on  a  44-to-46  vote.  One 
more  afl&rmative  vote  might  have  spelled 
success. 

Later  in  that  same  month,  I  appeared 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee  and 
urged  that  the  Hruska  amendment  be 
made  germane  to  thv,  wheat  and  cotton 
bill  which  the  House  was  going  to  con- 


sider. Unfortunately,  for  the  American 
cattlemen,  that  was  not  sustained,  and 
our  efforts  were  not  successful  until 
August  of  1964. 

It  was  In  August  when  we  were  able 
to  pass  the  current  Import  law.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  a 
wild  animal  bill,  all  of  which  I  think  Is 
very  indicative  of  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  opposed  the  quota 
bill  and  forced  the  Congress  to  tack  it 
on  to  rather  unrelated  legislation  in 
order  to  get  some  type  of  protection  from 
the  Imports  which  were  still  greatly 
holding  down  oattle  prices. 

THE    1964    LAW    AND    ITS   SHOBTCOMINGS 

The  1964  meat  import  quota  law  estab- 
lishes a  quota  or  limit  as  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  certain  specified  types  of  forelg^ 
meat— specifically,  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  beef,  veal,  and  mutton — which 
may  be  Imported  from  abroad.  That  Is 
the  base  quota  and  it  Is  set  at  725,400,000 
pounds,  which  Is  the  average  imports  of 
those  meats  during  the  years  1959  to  1963. 

Note  here  that  the  record  high  year 
of  1963  is  included  In  the  quota  base. 
This,  as  I  said,  is  the  root  of  much  of  the 
trouble.  We  have  built  the  record- 
breaking  year  right  Into  the  formula 
which  we  passed  to  control  beef  imports. 
But  the  base  figure  can  be  increased  In 
two  ways.  First,  Imports  are  permitted 
to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  domestic  pro- 
duction. As  of  now,  this  growth  has 
reached  179,200,000  pounds,  thus  result- 
ing in  an  adjusted  base  quota  of  904,600,- 
000  pounds  for  1967.  This  is  not  the  same 
growth  factor  which  the  original  Hruska 
bill  had  proposed.  In  essence,  the  law 
on  the  books  guarantees  importers  the 
same  increase  as  domestic  production. 

The  tragedy  here  was  pointed  up  by 
the  recent  error  in  estimating  cattle 
numbers.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture underestimated  cattle  numbers  by 
11  million  head,  or  roughly  7  percent. 
This  increase  of  7  percent  in  production, 
which  was  added  on  with  the  stroke  of 
one  statistician's  pen,  was  also  extended 
to  Importers  for  the  1967  importing  year. 
Paced  with  an  unexpectedly  high  level 
of  domestic-fed  beef,  it  would  seem  we 
should  hold  down  on  Imports,  but  the 
current  law  grants  importers  the  same 
Increase  as  domestic  producers  and  they 
have,  therefore,  received  a  free  7-percent 
Increase  In  the  amount  which  they  can 
import  in  1967. 

The  law  provides  further  that  the 
quotas  are  not  imposed  until  imports 
are  expected  to  amount  to  110  percent 
of  this  adjusted  base  quota.  This  "trig- 
ger point"  amounts  to  995  million  pounds 
for  1967. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  "growth"  and 
"trigger"  loopholes  in  the  current  law 
have  rendered  the  quota  restrictions 
meaningless.  We  are  nearly  back  at  1 
billion  pounds,  which  is  the  figure  that 
started  all  the  trouble  In  1963  and  broke 
the  market. 

Another  fault  In  the  present  law  is 
that  the  quotas  are  Imposed  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimate  made  In  advance  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  When 
the  Secretary  could  care  less  in  the  first 
place  If  the  cattleman  is  protected,  this 
"out"  has  been  skillfully  exploited  by  the 
administration. 


The  statute  provides  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year,  and  quarterly 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
to  estimate  the  quantities  of  the  speci- 
fied tsrpes  of  meat  that  will  come  into 
this  country  during  that  calendar  year. 
The  quotas  will  be  imposed  only  if  his 
estimate  of  expected  imports  is  a  larger 
figure  than  the  trigger  point  calculated 
for  that  year  In  the  manner  previously 
described. 

Also,  lamb  imports  were  excluded.  The 
evidence  for  our  export-Import  trade  in 
lamb  Is  roughly  the  same  as  the  figures 
for  beef,  and  imports  have  soared.  This 
commodity  is  not  included  in  the 
formula. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  THE  RESULT? 

In  1965,  imports  of  meat  subject  to  the 
import  law  totaled  614  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  mutton.  In  1968,  the  quan- 
tity was  823.5  million  pounds.  The  ac- 
tual beef  Import  level  for  both  these  years 
was  much  higher.  In  1965  and  1966,  beef 
and  veal  imports,  which  includes  items 
not  covered  by  the  quota  law,  reached 
crisis  proportions  once  again.  The  out- 
look for  1967,  In  the  Department's  own 
words,  is  one  of  even  higher  levels  of 
Imports. 

In  December  of  1966,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  Imports  of 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  and 
mutton  Into  the  United  States  during 
1967  were  expected  to  total  about  960 
million  pounds — product  weight.  This 
volume  of  Imports  would  be  larger  than 
the  quota  level  under  Public  Law  88- 
482,  but  below  the  quantity  which  would 
direct  the  President  to  proclaim  meat 
import  quotas. 

Under  the  law,  the  base  quota  is  725.4 
million  pounds.  Since  average  domestic 
production  of  these  meats  during  1965- 
67  is  estimated  to  be  24.7  percent  above 
the  5-year  average  of  the  base  period 
1959  to  1963,  the  quotas  for  1967  are  24.7 
percent  above  the  base  level,  or  904.6 
million  pounds.  But  imports  must  reach 
110  percent  of  that  figure  before  quotas 
can  be  proclaimed.  That  figure  is  995 
million  pounds. 

More  seriously.  Imports  of  red  meats 
not  covered  by  the  legislation,  pork, 
lamb,  and  all  canned  and  cured  meats 
are  also  likely  to  Increase  in  1967. 

The  Secretary's  estimate  for  1966  im- 
ports was  completely  off.  We  actually 
imported  823  million  pounds,  and  his 
first  estimate  was  for  only  700  million 
pounds.  The  same  could  very  well  be 
true  this  year,  and  the  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  this  makes  the  quotas  completely 
Ineffective.  In  short,  the  mechanics  of 
the  present  law  are  unworkable  and  offer 
no  protection  to  the  American  cattleman. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  original  Hruska  amendment  would 
hold  Imports  in  1967  to  around  625  mil- 
lion pounds.  Instead,  under  the  law  as 
it  stands,  imports  may  well  reach  the  1 
billion  mark  once  again. 

What  is  the  price  outlook  for  1967? 
The  evidence  for  the  past  15  months  is 
a  poor  Indication  of  where  we  are  headed. 
The  following  tables  show  the  price  drop 
during  the  March  1966  to  present  period, 
the  same  time  during  which  Imports  are 
again  on  a  sharp  increase: 
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Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  caUle,  by  months,  1966-67 
(In  dollars] 


Month 


J&nuary 

February 

Mftrch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Pcptciiiber 

October 

November 

December 

Average 


Chicago 


Choice  steers 


1066  < 


26. « 


1B67 


26.25 
24.02 


Utility  cows 


1066 


15.83 
17.72 
10.  SI 
10.70 
10.84 
18.83 
17.86 
18.37 
18.46 
17.82 
16.83 
16.40 


18.02 


1067 


16.08 
17.02 


Kansas  City 


Good  feeder  steers, 
650  to  750  pounds 


1066 


24.01 
28.40 
26.87 
26.26 
26.30 
28.37 
23.01 
24.78 
24.88 
23.74 
23.58 
23.06 


24.38 


1067 


23.36 
23.44 


Choice  feeder  steers 
calves 


1066 


28.10 
30.06 
32.45 
31.27 
31.80 
30.00 
20.02 
20.81 
30.21 
30.00 
20.71 
20.31 


30.31 


1067 


20.69 
20.60 


Selected  price  per  100  pounds  of  cattle  by  months,  Omaha,  1966-67 

[In  dollars] 


Month 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May....... 

Julie 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December- 


Choice  steers 


1066 


28.68 
27.11 
28.12 
26.87 
28.78 
28.06 
28.28 
28.70 
25.70 
24.82 
23.06 

23.es 


1067 


2164 
2103 


Choice  feeder  steers, 
550  to  750  pounds 


1066 


26.66 
28.00 
20.45 
20.12 
28.80 
28.75 
28.50 
28.35 
28.50 
27.76 
26.80 
26.78 


1067 


26.76 
26.50 


Utility  cows 


1066 

1067 

15.88 
17.82 
10.30 
10.16 
10.28 

16.68 
17.36 

18.44 

17.32 

18.53 

18.80 

17.46 

16.21 

16.40 

The  overall  farm  parity  ratio  §tands 
at  74  percent  today,  once  again  down  to 
depression  day  levels.  Choice  steers  are 
S3  to  $5  per  hundredweight  below  a  year 
ago,  good  grade  steers  from  $2  to  $3.50 
lower.  Choice  grade  slaughter  heifers 
are  $2  to  $3.50  lower,  and  utility  and 
commercial  cows  are  $1  to  $1.25  per 
hundredweight  lower. 

Choice  and  prime  wooled  lambs  are 
$4.75  per  hundredweight  to  $5.25  per 
hundredweight  lower  than  last  year  and 
the  35-pound  to  45-pound  lamb  carcasses 
are  $6.50  per  hundredweight  below  last 
year. 

The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  realizes 
the  Impact  of  imports  on  these  price 
declines  whether  it  admits  it  publicly  or 
not.  They  recently  announced  a  special 
beef  and  pork  buying  program  to  "stabi- 
lize producer  prices  for  beef  and  pork 
during  an  anticipated  heavy  movement 
of  cattle  and  hogs  this  spring  and  early 
summer." 

What  this  means  aside  from  bureau- 
cratic gobbledygook  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  very  concerned  that  prices  might 
sink  violently  once  again  as  they  did  in 
1963.  And  the  idea  is  to  buy  off  meat  to 
keep  prices  up  by  avoiding  surpluses  on 
the  market.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  keep  surpluses  off  the  market  than  by 
effectively  controlling  imports  which  are 
the  real  souroe  of  our  market  surpluses. 

The  other  problem  with  a  Oovemment 
buying  program  is  that  it  1b  physically 
Impossible  for  the  Government  to  buy 
enough  beef  to  make  that  much  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  cattle.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  engage  in  a  beef  buying 


program  which  will  be  canceled  by  im- 
ports which  continue  to  pour  in. 

PROPOSED    CHANGES    IN    THE    LAW 

Quite  obviously,  we  need  to  make  some 
prompt  changes  in  the  import  quota  law 
if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  financial  prob- 
lems among  our  Nation's  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  bring  about  certain  revisions  in  the 
law.  Several  of  the  changes  have  been 
suggested  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska.  of 
Nebraska. 

First,  we  must  abolish  the  "trigger" 
feature  of  the  current  law  by  removing 
the  10-percent  overfiow  of  imports  which 
is  allowed  before  quotas  can  l>e  imposed. 
My  bill  would  set  an  established  quota 
level  which  would  be  final.  No  amount 
could  be  imported  over  the  fiat  figure. 

Second,  the  bill  would  change  the 
mechanics  whereby  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates import  volume  as  a  basis  for  im- 
IMsing  quotas.  This  change  basically 
would  mean  that  import  levels  would  be 
recorded  and  quotas  imposed  on  the 
actual  level  of  meat  Imported,  rather 
than  on  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary. 

Third,  the  bill  extends  coverage  of 
items  included  In  the  quota  formula.  It 
would  Include  all  types  of  canned,  cured, 
preserved,  or  other  types  of  beef  Imports 
which  are  used  as  an  "out"  by  foreign 
producers  to  escape  the  provisions  of  the 
current  law. 

Fourth,  lamb  would  be  included. 
Lamb  imports  have  sksrrocketed  and  we 
must  include  lamb  in  the  basic  items 
covered  by  the  Import  law. 

Fifth,  we  must  revise  the  base  upon 


which  the  quota  is  based,  and  my  bUl 
would  use  the  original  Hruska  sugges- 
tions for  a  base  formula.  That  is  the 
1958-62  average  which  avoids  the  un- 
usually high  1963  level  in  the  figuring 
of  permitted  imports.  The  base  would 
be  585.5  mllUon  pounds,  rather  than  the 
725  million  figure  of  the  current  public 
law. 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  for  dividing 
the  yearly  quota  into  quarterly  divisions. 
Imports  could  not  exceed  the  quarterly 
maximum  in  any  given  quarter.  This 
would  spread  imports  evenly  over  the 
year  and  minimize  their  interference 
with  our  domestic  markets.  When  im- 
ports reach  their  quarterly  limit,  no  more 
could  be  imported  imtil  the  next  quarter. 

Seventh,  the  bill  would  include  off- 
shore purchases  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton.  They  would  be  considered  as 
imports  In  any  quarter.  This  would  in- 
clude the  recent  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment purchase  of  10  million  pounds  of 
mutton  which  went  directly  from  New 
Zealand  to  our  troops  in  the  Pacific  mili- 
tary zone  and,  therefore,  was  not 
counted  as  pmrt  of  our  imports. 

Eighth,  the  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  estimate  antici- 
pated imports  publicly  each  month. 
The  bill  would  impose  quotas  on  actual 
imports  quarterly,  but  It  Is  still  neces- 
sary to  alert  the  American  producer  to 
the  anticipated  imports  for  the  upcoming 
month.  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
make  this  mandatory.  It  would  also 
make  the  public  more  aware  of  the  level 
and  effect  of  beef  imports. 

CXJNCLtJSION 

It  Is  very  important  that  we  take  ac- 
tion immediately.  We  waited  in  1964 
and  many  livestock  producers  were 
forced  into  bankruptcy. 

The  history  of  the  problem  is  clear. 
The  facts  are  clear.  Our  trading  policy, 
particularly  our  lax  and  nonprotective 
attitude  toward  beef  and  meat  Imports, 
has  cost  the  American  producer  millions 
of  dollars.    The  record  is  clear. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  take 
action.  We  must  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  law  which  Is  on  the  books.  We 
must  update  and  strengthen  that  law. 
We  must  enact  changes  immediately  be- 
cause the  future  trend  is  disturbingly 
clear. 


RESULTS  OF  MONTHLY  CONSTITU- 
ENT POLL 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  ^)eak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tabulations  on  the  second  of  my 
monthly  constituent  polls  are  now  com- 
plete. The  results  are  interesting  ir 
themselves,  and  in  comparison  with  last 
month. 

Support  for  the  President's  policy  on 
Vietnam,  among  those  who  answer  these 
polls-by-mail,  went  up  from  58  percent 
to  67  percent;  and  support  for  the  bomb- 
ing of  Vietnam  went  up  from  75  percent 
to  80  percent. 
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"Hie  respondents  gave  an  80 -percent 
endorsement  of  the  action  of  this  House 
In  excluding  Mr.  Powell  from  the  cur- 
rent Congress.  By  a  small  majority  they 
said  the  Federal  Government  shoiUd  re- 
strict the  sale  of  firearms.  However,  80 
percent  were  opposed  to  the  proposed 
6-percent  surtax  In  the  next  Income  tax; 
and  58  percent  expressed  opposition  to 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

In  this  poll  15,000  ballot  cards  were 
mailed  to  all  postal  patrons  on  29  mail 
routes,  carefully  selected  to  give  a  good 
sample  of  the  people  in  the  district.  One 
ballot  card  was  sent  to  each  address. 
The  respondents  were  asked  to  return 
the  marked  ballots  within  2  weeks.  Those 
counted  were  postmarked  from  March  21 
to  April  4,  inclusive.  There  were  3,300 
of  these,  a  22-percent  return — compared 
to  20  percent  return  last  month.  I  am 
quite  pleased  with  this  high  return  and 
attribute  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  inter- 
est being  stirred  in  the  district  by  our 
system  of  monthly  polls. 

In  more  detail  the  results  were: 

1.  In  general  do  you  agree  wltb  President 
Johnson's  policy  on  Vietnam?  Tea— 67%. 
No  vote — 3  % .     No — 30  % . 

2.  Continue  the  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam  or  stop  It?  Continue — 80%.  No  vote — 
5%.     Stop— 15%. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  House  In  Its  vote 
to  exclude  Mr.  Powell  from  the  current  Con- 
gress?   Yes— «0%.     No  vote — 3%.     No— 17%. 

4.  President  Johnson  says  next  year  the 
taxpayer  should  figure  his  income  tax  by  the 
current  rules  and  then  add  6%.  Should  Con- 
gress so  legislate.  Yes — 14%.  No  vote — 8%. 
No— 80%. 

5.  Should  the  Federal  Government  restrict 
the  sale  of  firearms?  Yes — 59%.  No  vote — 
3%.     No— 38%. 

6.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18? 
Yes— 88%.     No  vote — 4%.     No— 58%. 


SECRETARY       OP       AGRICULTURE 
WILL  TAKE  NO  ACTION  TO  HELP 

FARMERS 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  summed  up  the  administration's  lack 
of  interest  In  our  present  farm  problem 
in  a  letter  to  me  written  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  in  answer  to  my  request 
for  the  release  of  the  1966  Tariff  Com- 
mission report  on  dairy  Imports.  As  you 
may  recall,  I  was  joined  on  March  20  by 
48  of  my  colleagues  in  requesting  that 
the  President  forward  that  report  to  the 
Congress  so  that  we  could  more  ade- 
quately study  the  import  problem. 

In  answering  my  letter,  the  Secretary 
states: 

It  was  and  Is  the  President's  Intention  to 
release  these  reports  In  the  event  he  acts  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

My  question  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker: 
What  necessitates  those  reports  remain- 
ing secret?  There  have  been  over  100 
dairy  Import  bills  Introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress— should  we  not  have  all  the  infor- 


mation  that  we   can  possibly  find  in 
studying  this  problem? 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  Include  the  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 

Department  or  AoBictrLTORE, 

Office  of  the  Seceetary. 
Washington.  April  14, 1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steicer, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dea^  Congressman:  The  President  has 
asiced  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  March 
20  In  which  you  and  a  number  of  your  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives,  urge 
that  certain  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  the  President  and  relating  to  the  imports 
of  Cheddar  cheese  be  forwarded  to  the 
Congress. 

The  two  reports  requested  by  you  relate 
to  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  at  the  President's  direction  and 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 
The  investigation  dealt  with  (1)  whether  an 
Increase  of  926.700  pounds  in  the  Import 
quota  for  Cheddar  cheese  for  the  period 
March-June  1966  could  be  made  without 
material  Interference  with  the  price  support 
programs:  and  (2)  whether  for  one  year  only, 
that  is  for  the  quota  year  1966-67  beginning 
July  1,  1966,  the  Import  quota  for  Cheddar 
cheese  could  be  increased  to  9,565.300  pounds 
without  causing  material  Interference  with 
the  price  support  program. 

The  increase  under  (1)  represented  about 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  Cheddar  cheese  In  the  United 
States.  An  Import  quota  of  the  size  under 
(2)  would  be  equivalent  to  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  Cheddar  cheese  consumed 
annually  In  the  United  States. 

The  two  reports  were  received  on  May  16, 
1966  and  on  June  1,  1966.  It  was  and  is  the 
President's  intention  to  release  these  rejKirts 
in  the  event  he  acts  on  the  recommendations 
of   the   Tariff  Commission. 

However,  while  these  reports  were  under 
study,  there  were  additional  significant  dairy 
developments.  In  June  1966,  an  Increase  in 
the  support  level  for  manufacturing  milk 
from  $3.50  per  cwt.  to  $4.00  was  announced 
by  the  Department;  In  October.  I  announced 
that  a  support  of  at  least  $4.00  would  con- 
tinue through  March  1968.  In  addition,  I 
used  authority  in  Section  206  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  to  limit  imports 
of  articles  containing  25  percent  or  more 
sugar  In  butterfat/sugar  mixtures.  Most 
recently,  the  President  directed  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  and  to  advise  him 
whether  or  not  certain  dairy  products  were 
being  Imported  in  quantities  which  tend  to 
Interfere  with  the  price  support  program. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  pending  the 
completion  of  the  study  being  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  has  delayed 
final  action  on  the  aforementioned  reports 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  As  Indicated  pre- 
viously, as  soon  as  such  final  action  Is  taken, 
the  Tariff  Commission  will  be  directed  to 
release  these  reports  for  public  use,  and  this, 
of  course.  wUl  make  them  available  to  you 
and  your  colleagues  as  well  as  other  Inter- 
ested members  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Unfortunately,  this  letter  typifies 
what  has  become  known  in  this  country 
as  the  administration's  credibility  or  in- 
formation gap  regarding  numerous  prob- 
lems facing  this  country.  We  have  here 
a  report  on  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  regarding  a  situation 
that  is  making  more  critical  the  already 
serious  plight  of  the  dairy  farmer  and 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not 
allowed  to  look  at  that  study. 

I  think  this  also  typifies,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  patchwork  farm  program  that  the 
administration  has  nm  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  continue  to  run.  Our  farm  pro- 
gram must  not  be  viewed  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  This  Is  a  continuing  problem 
and  we  should  view  It  as  such. 

Since  my  colleagues,  and  I,  on  March 
20,  asked  the  President  to  make  public 
the  tariff  report,  the  administration  has 
allowed  to  slip  into  this  country,  by  its 
failure  to  act,  over  300  million  pound.s 
of  imported  milk  equivalent.  While 
farmers  In  this  country  attempt  in  a 
number  of  ways  to  improve  their  ability 
to  earn  a  reasonable  living,  those  with 
the  power  to  act  sit  back  and  allow  to 
enter  this  country  in  those  30  days  an 
amount  almost  equal  to  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  the  State  of  Iowa  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Jsmuary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wisconsin  dairy  herds 
produced  a  little  over  18  billion  pounds 
of  milk  in  1966.  This  production  was 
about  4  percent  below  the  previous  year; 
6  percent,  or  more  than  1  billion  pounds, 
less  than  the  record  1964  production;  and 
between  1  and  2  percent  under  the  1960- 
64  average.  The  State's  1966  milk  pro- 
duction was  the  lowest  for  any  year  since 
1961.  At  the  same  time  nationally  the 
nimiber  of  dairy  cattle  continues  to  drop 
and  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  goods 
they  buy  continue  to  rise. 

What  the  fanner  needs  Is  action. 
Whether  it  be  temporary  or  permanent 
action,  the  farmer  needs  action.  The 
first  day  of  hearings  on  dairy  Imports  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  scheduled  for 
May  15.  Between  now  and  then,  an- 
other 300  million  pounds  of  milk  equiva- 
lent will  be  imported.  This  will  further 
depress  the  farm  economy  and  endanger 
the  national  economy.  Even  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  take  only  temporary  action 
to  limit  Imports  until  the  tariff  hearings 
have  been  terminated,  it  would  be  a  wel- 
come relief. 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
during  a  time  of  world  famine  and  star- 
vation a  nati<Mi  that  has  abundance  can 
allow  its  agriculture  backbone,  the 
American  farmer,  to  continue  an  exodus 
from  the  farm.  On  April  1  of  this  year. 
Chet  Huntley  on  NBC's  "Monitor"  did  a 
good  job  of  analyzing  this  problem.  So 
that  my  colleagues  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  thinking  on  this  matter,  I 
Include  a  transcript  from  that  program 
as  part  of  my  remarks  and  I  point  in 
particular  to  the  paragraph  where  Mr. 
Huntley  says: 

If  two-thirds  of  the  American  steel  Indus- 
try had  its  back  to  the  wall,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  automobile  Industry,  or  two-thirds  of 
almost  any  other  Industry,  there  would  be 
a  scramble  in  high  places  to  do  something 
about  it.  There  Is  some  wringing  of  hands, 
at  the  moment,  about  the  plight  of  the 
farmer:   but  nothing  is  happening. 

The  transcript  follows: 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people  of 
this  country  .  .  .  and  its  leadership  .  .  .  must 
do  some  profound  thinking  about  the  Im- 
mediate and  long-range  future  of  one  of 
our  basic  businesses  .  .  .  agribusiness.  This 
conclusion  Is  apodlctlc.  There  are  about  3 
million  of  them  In  trouble.  These  two 
million  farms  and  farmers  represent  an  In- 
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vestment  of,  at  least,  60  billion  dollars  and 
probably  more. 

Before  you  say  to  yourself,  "So  what," 
consider  whether  a  sector  of  this  American 
economy,  worth  60  billion  dollars  or  more, 
can  be  In  trouble  or  collapse,  without  It  af- 
fecting YOUR  pocketbook,  your  future,  your 
cost  of  living,  your  Investments,  or  your 
savings.     It  could  affect  YOUR  bank  I 

If  two-thirds  of  the  Amerloan  steel  in- 
dustry had  Its  back  to  the  wall,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  automobile  Industry,  or  two- 
thirds  of  almost  any  other  industry,  there 
would  be  a  scramble  In  high  places  to  do 
something  about  It.  There  is  some  wringing 
of  hands,  at  the  moment,  about  the  plight 
of  the  farmer;  but  nothing  Is  happening. 

Fimdamentally.  what  is  happening  Is 
this:  a  decision  is  being  made,  but  with  no 
profound  thought  given  to  it.  that  two  mil- 
lion farmers  must  get  off  theJr  land  and 
move  Into  town  or  city  and  begin  looking 
for  Jobs.  If  that  happens,  and  tt  is  happen- 
ing, it  means  awesome  difficuitles  for  em- 
ployment, welfare,  housing,  and  all  the  rest. 
But  there  Is  a  vast  social  question  here,  too: 
what  social  advantage  is  there  for  the  na- 
tion In  having  two  million  or  more  families 
living  In  the  stable  and  peaceful  environ- 
ment of  the  country.  To  put  It  another 
way:  can  our  already  overtaxed  cities  and 
towns  endure  an  Influx  of  another  two  mll- 
Uon  families?  Still  another  question:  at 
this  critical  moment  In  the  whole  business 
of  food  supply  for  the  world's  expanding 
population,  how  wise  are  we  In  liquidating 
two  million  farmers  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  help  meet  the  crisis? 

The  situation  is  critical  enough  that  ex- 
treme measures  are  In  order.  Organized 
labor  is  going  for  substantial  wage  increases 
this  year  and  that  Is  going  to  mean  increased 
hardship  on  the  farm.  Wages  and  profits 
in  the  past  15  years  have  gone  up;  farm 
income  has  gone  down.  The  prices  for 
everything  the  farmer  buys  have  gone 
up  .  .  .  prices  for  most  everything  he  sells 
have  gone  down. 

Food  prices  simply  have  to  go  up  if  these 
2  million  and  more  farmers  are  to  stay  In 
business.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
farmer  at  his  point  of  sale  be  given  a  modest 
bonus  .  .  .  and  a  modest  one  would  do  It  .  .  . 
and  that  this  bonus  be  applied  to  the  com- 
modity through  all  Its  stages  to  the  con- 
sumer but  would  not  be  figured  In  the  per- 
centage of  markup  by  processor,  distributor, 
wholesaler,  and  retailer.  It  might  have 
some  merit.  Higher  corporate  taxes  might 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  corporate  farm  or 
its  bonus  might  be  smaller.  Extreme  meas- 
ure? Yes.  Extreme  problem  .  .  .  extreme 
crisis  on  the  farm?  .  .  .  Yes.  So  what  do  we 
do? 

We  are  faced  here  with  a  situation  of 
growing  significance.  Anytime  we  dis- 
place, during  any  one  year,  production 
of  a  product  made  in  this  country  with 
300  percent  more  imported  products 
than  the  previous  year,  it  is  time  to  take 
a  real  look  at  the  basis  of  the  problem. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  in  this  and  the 
other  body  will  continue  to  press  for  ac- 
tion on  the  matter  of  dairy  imports. 


LACK  OP  COMMUNIST  RESPONSE 
TO  AMERICAN  OVERTURES 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana?  , , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   BRAY.    Mr.   Speaker,   U.S.   ap- 


proval of  the  United  States-Soviet  Con- 
sular Treaty  and  the  administration's 
kindly,  considerate  efforts  toward 
"building  bridges"  to  Russia  have  re- 
ceived, from  the  Soviets,  the  kick  that 
was  expected  by  anyone  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  past  Russian  activities. 

Communist  Party  Chief  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev stated  yesterday  in  East  Germany: 

Help  for  Vietnam  would  be  significantly 
more  effective  and  the  fiasco  of  the  adventure 
of  the  Imperialist  aggressors  would  occur 
much  earlier  if  a  comprehensive  unity  of 
action  of  all  Socialist  countries.  Including 
China,  for  planning  and  for  practical  aid  to 
the  fighting  Vietnamese  people  could  be 
achieved. 

Already,  at  Russian  instigation,  Pe- 
king and  Moscow  have  made  an  agree- 
ment allowing  Soviet  war  materiel  to 
move  more  freely  across  China  on  the 
way  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  objective — and  the  end  result — of 
all  of  this  is  to  kill  more  American  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

The  American  Army  officer  who  had 
more  experience  with  the  Russians  in 
World  War  n  than  any  other.  Gen.  John 
R.  Deane,  pointed  out  in  his  book  "The 
Strange  Alliance"  the  utter  futility  of 
getting  along  with  the  Russians  by 
yielding  to  them: 

They  (the  Russians)  cannot  understand 
giving  without  taking  and  as  a  result  even 
our  giving  is  viewed  with  suspicion.  Grati- 
tude cannot  be  banked  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Each  transaction  Is  complete  In  itself  with- 
out regard  to  past  favors.  The  party  of  the 
second  part  is  either  a  shrewd  trader  to  be 
admired  or  a  sucker  to  be  despised. 

General  Deane  went  on  to  say: 
We  have  the  moral  and  physical  power  to 
stop  the  Soviet  leaders  cold  and  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  use  It.  We  can  check  any 
future  aggression  If  we  are  alive  to  the  dan- 
gers that  confronts  us.  If  we  emulate  the 
ostrich  and  bury  our  head  In  the  sand,  we 
shall  get  the  resoiindlng  kick  from  a  Russian 
boot  that  such  an  undignified  posture  de- 
serves. 

The  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that 
we  can  get  along  with  the  Communists 
only  by  demanding  as  much  as  we  give. 
Not  tmtil  then  will  they  respect  us,  and 
not  tmtil  they  respect  us  Is  there  any 
hope  for  a  meaningful  peace. 

He  who  Ignores  history  is  boimd  to 
relive  it. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  today  while  the  House  is  in 
session. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  there  is  to 
be  business  before  the  House  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman only  special  orders, 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Under  the  circimistances,  I  think  any 
committee  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PATRIOTS'  DAY,  1967 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today.  Patriots'  Day,  1967, 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  first  2 
years  of  operation  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission.  This 
Commission,  authorized  by  legislation 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  4,  1966, 
has  the  enormous  responsibility  of  plan- 
ning for  the  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  American  Independence 
in  the  1970's. 

Under  the  legislation  which  Mr. 
Mathias  of  Maryland  and  I  first  intro- 
duced In  January  of  1966,  Initial  plan- 
ning funds  were  included  in  the  amount 
of  $200,000.  This  provision  was  deleted 
during  the  course  of  the  legislation  proc- 
ess and  the  Commission  at  the  present 
time  has  no  funds  whatsoever. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  last 
year  to  force  the  Commission  to  rely  on 
the  donations  of  the  private  sector. 
While  I  hope  that  private  Individuals 
and  groups  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, I  think  we  cannot  a^  them  to 
contribute  imtil  they  have  some  Idea  of 
what  will  be  done  with  the  money.  At 
the  very  minimum  the  Commission  must 
have  some  "seed  money"  to  lay  plans 
sufHclent  to  attract  the  interest  and  the 
participation  of  private  organizations. 

The  amendments  I  introduce  today 
are  identical  with  those  requested  by  the 
White  House  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  except  in  one  important  respect. 
The  amendments  sent  up  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  would  provide  for  an  open- 
ended  authorization  for  the  Commisjiion. 
I  think  It  far  wiser  to  put  a  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  first  2-year  funding  and 
have  therefore  Incorporated  my  original 
$200,000  2-year  limit  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  this  legislation  so  that  no  more  time 
win  be  lost  in  lajing  the  groundwork 
for  a  meaningful  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 
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A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gude],  recently  dis- 
cussed "A  New  Approach  to  Foreign  Aid" 
with  the  Capitol  Hill  Klwanls  Club. 

Mr.  Qttdb  addressed  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  new  possibilities  for  efifective 
development  opened  up  by  the  addition 
of  title  IX,  "Utilization  of  Democratic 
Institutions  in  Development"  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  title  IX,  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  Interest  that  the  gentle- 
man has  expressed.  He  has  recognized 
the  fimdamental  Importance  of  engaging 
the  people  in  their  own  development. 
He  points  out: 

The  gap  within  each  country  between  gov- 
ernment and  governed,  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  the  literate  city  dweller  and 
the  Isolated  peasant.  Is  potentially  more  dan- 
gerous than  even  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations. 

It  is  this  internal  gap  to  which  we  must 
address  an  increasing  proportion  of  our 
own  development  efforts  using  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible  the  tremendous  re- 
sources in  our  own  private  sector. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Qxtde's  remarks  in  the 
Record  : 

A  Nrw  Approach  to  Fokhon  Aid 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
Americans  first  became  aware  that  our  tre- 
mendous resources  couid  help  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  lift  the  burden  of  poverty. 
The  term  "economic  development"  has  be- 
come almost  a  hotisehold  word. 

Americans  have  also  been  quick  to  recog. 
nlze  the  importance  or  social  change  to  the 
development  process.  In  occupied  Japan,  and 
later  in  Formosa,  American  advisers  piished 
for  agrarian  reform.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress institutionalized  our  support  for  social 
reform  In  Latin  America. 

Yet  support  for  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  grown  increasingly  grudging,  and  honest 
Intelligent  criticism  of  the  whole  Idea  of 
foreign  aid  Is  not  uncommon.  Perhaps  we 
have  held  unrealistic  expectations  over  what 
a  one  per  cent  foreign  aid  increment  to  a 
nation's  gross  national  product  can  accom- 
plish. But  more  important  is  our  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  crucial  bottlenecks  to  the 
development  of  a  traditional  society  are  most 
frequently  political  and  institutional. 
Whether  the  developing  countries  can  meet 
the  staggering  problems  of  hunger,  disease 
and  ignorance  will  to  a  large  extent  depend 
on  the  success  or  faUure  of  their  political 
systems. 

Congress  took  steps  to  remedy  this  de- 
ficiency In  the  1966  foreign  aid  bill  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  title  IX  entitled  "utiliza- 
tion of  democratic  institutions  In  develop- 
ment." The  title  provides  that  "In  carrying 
out  programs  authorized  in  this  chapter,  em- 
phasis shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maximum 
participation  In  the  task  of  economic  devel- 
opment on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
developing  countries,  through  the  encour- 
agement of  democratic  private  and  local  gov- 
ernment Institutions." 

One  expert  has  pointed  out  that  title  IX 


Is  "a  directive  to  the  U.S.  to  retool  its  (for- 
eign aid)  philosophy,  not  a  mandate  to  re- 
make the  political  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries." '  We  have  learned  that  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  cannot  be  transplanted 
Intact  to  soils  and  climes  different  from  our 
own.  In  this  hemisphere  constitutions  much 
like  ours  have  been  repeatedly  violated. 

But  perhaps  the  political  weaknesses  of 
our  Latin  neighbors,  the  tragic  Communist 
coup  against  a  democratic  Czechslovakia,  and 
the  Nazi  takeover  of  a  middle  class  Germany 
have  made  us  a  bit  too  cynical  about  the 
chances  for  democracy  in  other  countries. 

Let's  examine  the  positive  side  of  the 
ledger.  Many  developing  countries  have  al- 
ready achieved  diverse  forms  of  democratic 
stability.  Chile  and  Costa  Rica  have  long 
histories  of  free,  contested  elections,  Ven- 
ezuela and  Peru  have  achieved  broad  based 
civilian  governments  for  the  first  time  In  the 
last  few  years.  A  stable  multi-party  system 
is  functioning  In  the  Sudan,  and  the  prime 
minister  of  Kenya  recently  permitted  four 
dissident  members  of  his  party  to  resign  their 
seats  and  stand  for  re-election  as  members  of 
a  small  opposition  movement.  In  Japan, 
Democracy  has  taken  root  to  a  degree 
thought  Impossible  In  1945. 

If  these  countries  have  anything  In  com- 
mon It  is  that  most  of  them  have  leadership 
which  Is  in  some  degree  cognizant  of  the 
political  dimension  of  development.  Lead- 
ers such  as  Eduardo  Frel  of  Chile  and  Sadik 
Al-Mahdi  of  Sudan  consciously  pursue  iX)llt- 
Ical  development  policies,  not  only  in  order 
to  broaden  and  stabilize  their  p)Olltlcal  sys- 
tems, but  also  because  they  understand  the 
economic  benefits  of  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  self-help  institutions. 

Ecuadorean  villagers  organized  a  rural 
electric  cooperative  with  the  help  of  U.S. 
advisors  from  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  under  contract  to 
AID.  And  within  one  year  an  ice  plant,  a 
soft  drink  plant,  a  spaghetti  factory,  a  coffee 
processing  plant,  two  sawmills,  a  motel  and 
a  radio  station  had  been  established  In  the 
village,  not  only  because  the  village  had  elec- 
tricity but  also  because  the  villagers  had 
acquired  a  whole  new  way  of  thinking 
through  participation  In  the  cooperative. 

Most  American  aid  is  still  channeled 
through  national  government  ministries  of 
economics.  Before  It  gets  to  the  village  level, 
it  has  to  pass  through  the  far  too  fine  mesh 
of  bureaucracy,  IneflBciency,  and  not  Infre- 
quently, corruption.  Direct  aid  to  the  vil- 
lage level  through  American  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  has  been  secondary  In 
terms  of  total  U.S.  capital  outlay.  Despite 
considerable  evidence  that  these  projects  are 
often  the  most  successful  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican AID  effort.  The  Intent  of  title  IX  Is 
nothing  less  than  to  reverse  our  prtorltlea. 

The  authors  of  title  IX  imderstood  that 
foreign  aid  needed  a  new  theoretical  Justifica- 
tion and  set  of  long  range  purposes.  The 
theoretical  focus  of  the  new  provision  is 
democratic  political  development.  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  term  makes  clear 
that  we  are  talking  about  far  more  than  a 
country's  formal  political  system.  Political 
scientists  have  not  yet  formulated  an  exact 
definition  of  political  development,  but  they 
generally  agree  that  the  process  Includes  the 
following: 

1.  A  broadening  of  the  political  baM.  A 
man  In  a  remote  mountain  village  becomes 
aware  of  a  national  political  campaign. 

2.  The  amplification  of  the  decision  mak- 
ing process.  Slum  dwellers  decide  to  build 
a  school.  A  Klwanls  Club  in  Peru  decides 
that  their  village  needs  an  agronomist  and 
sponsors  a  scholarship  for  a  local  student  to 
study  in  Lima. 

3.  The  growth  of  Intermediate  institutions 
with  increased  access  to  the  decision  making 
process.  A  new  development  association  for 
a  province  comprised  of  business  and  leaders 
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begins  to  lobby  In  the  National  chamber  of 
deputies. 

4.  The  formation  of  some  sort  of  national 
consensiu.  Opposition  leaders  decide  that 
their  attempts  to  block  a  reform  program 
in  the  legislature  will  only  discredit  them. 
They  decide  Instead  to  present  amendments 
which  will  make  the  measure  more  effective. 

5.  Mechanisms  to  preserve  the  responsive- 
ness and  flexibility  of  the  governing  consen- 
sus. A  circulated  petition  leads  to  the  re- 
placement of  an  unpopular  public  official. 

Very  well,  you  may  say,  but  what  does  this 
mean  practically,  for  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program.  I  shall  try  to  give  you  some  con- 
crete examples. 

It  means  that  AID'S  contract  program  with 
U.S.  intermediate  institutions  should  be  ex- 
panded and  that  other  kinds  of  institutions 
should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  field  of 
foreign  assistance,  either  Independently  or 
Indirectly  under  AID.  American  coopera- 
tives, American  labor  and  some  American 
business  organizations  are  already  Involved. 
Between  1962  and  1966  the  number  of  co- 
operative credit  unions  In  Latin  America  In- 
creased from  432  to  2.216  with  VS.  private 
assistance.  They  should  be  given  Increased 
support.  But  other  kinds  of  organizations 
such  as  professional  associations,  fraternal 
organizations,  like  Klwanls,  newspapers, 
etc.,  should  be  encouraged  to  export  Insti- 
tutional as  well  as  technical  skill. 

Several  Congressmen  have  even  suggested 
that  our  two  major  political  parties  set  up 
an  institute  for  democratic  development  to 
train  young  political  leaders  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  in  techniques  of  organiza- 
tion and  recrtUtment. 

The  peace  corps  volunteers  encourage  vil- 
lagers to  organize  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions or  councils.  We  should  examine  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  this  approach  In  our 
other   foreign  programs. 

We  might  consider  giving  assistance  to 
literacy  drives  which  use  materials  on  general 
subjects  such  as  self-help,  denu>cracy,  etc. 
Venezuela  sp>onsored  such  a  drive,  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  foreign  experience  of 
the  league  of  women  voters  would  be  Invalu- 
able to  the  planning  of  such  an  approach. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  final  proposals 
which  I  believe  have  not  been  mentioned  as 
often  aa  the  others. 

The  first  is  that  we  think  seriously  about 
channeling  a  large  portion  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance through  the  local  and  municipal 
governments  of  other  countries.  Extreme 
centralization  produces  top  heavy  and  un- 
stable political  systems  In  most  of  the  devel- 
oping world.  It  increases  the  gap  between 
government  and  governed.  I  recognize  that 
this  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  tech- 
nical administrative  assistance  and  that  we 
would  have  to  be  careful  not  merely  to  prop 
up  an  unpopular  local  government  the  way 
we  have  sometimes  helped  unpopular  na- 
tional regimes. 

We  could,  for  example,  tie  aid  for  school 
construction  to  the  setting  up  of  a  local 
school  board. 

My  other  suggestion  is  that  U.S.  and  per- 
haps Euroi>ean  foundations  could  sponsor 
regional  seminars  on  the  problems  of  polit- 
ical development.  These  would  be  attended 
by  local  and  national  government  c^Bclals, 
students,  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  etc. 
This  would  help  to  spread  awareness  of  the 
political  dimensions  of  development 
throtighout  the  developing  world. 

One  expert  has  suggested  that  there  may 
be  less  resistance  to  the  political  develop- 
ment approach  among  foreign  leaders  than 
we  might  suspect.  Most  political  leaders  are 
aware  that  the  gap  within  each  country  be- 
tween government  and  governed,  between 
rich  and  poor,  between  the  Uterate  city  dwell- 
er and  the  isolated  peasant.  Is  potentially 
more  dangerous  than  even  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  nations.  The  gap 
within  developing  societies  Is  the  single  most 
powerful  advantage  tbe  communists  possess. 
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Both  the  gap  within  and  the  gap  between 
locletles  must  be  filled.  American  organiza- 
tional experience  and  genius  in  the  private 
and  independent  sectors  can  make  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  this  compelling 
Blty  of  our  era. 


AN  ELOQUENT  SPOKIESMAN  FOR 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Humanities  and 
the  Arts  Endowments,  established  by 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act.  submitted  their  first 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President.  In  the  short  time  of  their 
existence  both  endowments  have  shown 
their  worth  and  already  have  had  a 
noticeable  impact  on  the  cultural  growth 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment has  been,  of  necessity,  somewhat 
slower  in  developing  its  programs. 
And  the  humanities  grants  recently  an- 
nounced have  received  some  criticism 
for  being  too  scholarly  in  nature — 
criticism  I  think  to  be  unjustified.  This 
sort  of  criticism  of  humanistic  research 
is  nothing  new.  Since  the  days  when 
Diogenes  the  philosopher  was  a  figure 
for  ridicule,  pictured  as  living  In  a  tub, 
or  searching  for  the  honest  man  with  a 
lamp  in  broad  daylight,  the  student  of 
mankind  has  been  criticized  for  wasting 
his  time  and  everyone  else's  In  pointless 
study.  But  we  can  answer  the  sour 
comment  of  the  preacher  in  Ecclesiastes 
that  there  "Is  no  end  to  the  making  of 
books"  with  Alexander  Pope's  dictum 
that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  la 
man."  But  it  Is  even  more  dUHcuIt  in 
an  age  obsessed  with  "research  and 
development"  and  "applied  science,"  de- 
signed to  produce  the  super  gadgets  of 
modem  technology,  to  persuade  people 
that  humanistic  study  produces  the 
thought  that  guides  the  hand  that  uses 
the  tools  of  technology. 

The  humanities  have  found  an  elo- 
quent spokesman  in  the  Chairman  of 
the  Humanities  Endowment.  Dr.  Bam- 
aby  Keeney.  former  president  of  Brown 
University.  In  a  recent  commencement 
address  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, he  discussed  in  his  wise  and  witty 
way  the  broader  role  of  humanistic  study 
In  our  society.  He  emphasizes  the  rele- 
vance of  the  humanities  to  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  20th-century  America 
and  to  their  solution.    As  he  says: 

The  record  of  human  aspiration  Is  the  very 
substance  of  the  humanities.  Through  their 
study  we  may  learn  why  some  people  have 
sought  high  things,  and  others  have  not.  and 
now  some  brought  themselves  to.  and  others, 
lost,  their  aspirations. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say:         || 
If  humanists  can  learn  to  make  their  work 
relevant  to  these  problems,  and  Immediate 
M  well  as  retrospective,  they  wlU  perform 
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their  greatest  service.  . .  .  The  study  must  In- 
form the  forum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  no  better 
statement  of  the  very  real  and  practical 
task  of  the  humanities  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Keeney  s  ad- 
dress in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  It  is  an  eloquent  and  ar- 
ticulate explanation  of  the  role  of  the 
humanities. 

The  money  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  the  arts  and  humanities  Is 
dwarfed  by  the  billions  spent  on  the  ma- 
terial structure  of  our  society.  But  the 
relatively  modest  sums  we  spend  on  the 
arts  and  humanities  may  give  us  some 
of  the  wisdom  we  need  to  guide  the  so- 
cial and  industrial  Juggernaut  that  blind 
technology  has  created.  We  must  avoid 
the  road  of  self-destruction  by  seeking 
the  paths  of  wisdom. 

The  address  follows: 

COMMXNCEMEl^    ADDRESS    AT    GsOROE    WASH- 
INGTON UNrviRsmr,  Febbitabt  22, 1967 
(By  Bamaby  C.  Keeney,  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities) 

Conunencement  addresses  resemble  neck- 
ties In  two  important  respects.  The  first  is 
that  they  are  vestigial  and  symbolic  relics 
of  much  more  elaborate  historical  institu- 
tions. The  necktie  descends  from  the  scarf, 
which  is  a  comfortable  device  for  keeping 
the  neck  warm  In  winter  and  cool  in  simi- 
mer.  The  necktie  Itself,  of  coxirse.  is  not 
comfortable  and  interferes  with  circulation 
enough  to  keep  one  cool  in  the  winter  and 
warm  in  the  sunmier,  but  no  one  of  ripe  years 
would  dare  go  without  one,  and  few  institu- 
tions dare  dispense  with  the  Commencement 
address,  which  is  the  last  formal  barrier  be- 
tween the  student  and  his  degree.  The  Com- 
mencement address  is  descended  from  the 
18th  Century  practice  of  requiring  each  grad- 
uating student  to  deliver  an  oration.  This 
was  bad  enough  when  there  were  a  dozen 
people  In  a  class,  but  as  classes  grew  it  be- 
came Intolerable.  Indeed,  one  class  at  Brown 
In  the  mld-19th  Century  went  on  strike  and 
all  60  students  refused  to  deliver  their  ora- 
tions, and  to  this  day  have  not  received  their 
degrees,  though  they  may  have  received  an 
education. 

The  second  respect  in  which  Commence- 
ment addresses  and  neckties  resemble  each 
other  is  that  they  are  frequently  poorly  tied 
together  and  after  awhile  tend  to  become 
spotty.  I  fear  that  this  speech  will  be  no 
exception,  but  having  heard  scores  of  them, 
I  rest  with  Mark  Twain,  who  once  remarked 
that  of  all  the  speeches  he  had  heard,  he  en- 
Joyed  his  own  the  most. 

President  Elliott  has  asked  me  to  ^eak 
about  the  humanities,  their  place  In  the 
university,  (and  particularly  In  this  univer- 
sity, situated  as  It  is  next  to  the  heart  of 
American  decision-making),  the  place  of 
the  hiunanltles  in  Washington,  which  he 
properly  describes  as  a  crossroads  of  the 
world.  Actually,  the  humanities  are  at  a 
crossroads  of  their  own.  Which  fork  they 
take  will  affect  their  place  In  xinJverslties, 
and  more  Importantly,  their  place  In  society. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Congress  and 
the  President  established  the  National  Po\m- 
datlon  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  in 
doing  so  declared  that  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  that  the  arts  and  humanities  flourish 
as  a  national  resource,  not  simply  to  embel- 
lish American  life  but  to  form  It,  and  to 
make  it  more  meaningful.  They  conceived 
the  humanities  and  arts  as  meaningful  to 
all.  but,  as  anyone  would,  they  defined  the 
humanities  as  that  rather  obvious  collection 
of  academic  fields — the  study  of  literature. 
history,  art,  philosophy,  and  so  forth.    It  Is 


in  this  academic  Mientatlon  that  the  problem 
exists  and  from  which  the  crossroads  lead. 

Humanism  as  we  presently  know  It  waa 
formed  In  the  Renaissance,  though  like 
everything  else  in  the  Renaissance  it  was  not 
new.  It  was  a  reorientation  of  man'a 
thought  and  his  aspirations  from  the  Chris- 
tian belief  that  man's  activities  must  be 
shaped  prlmarUy  toward  his  relations  with 
the  Divinity  and  his  future  In  the  hereafter. 
It  was  In  the  early  Renaissance  that  atten- 
tion to  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  was 
emphasized,  though  their  study  had  not 
been  lacking  In  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  of  course,  were  written 
without  any  Christian  preconceptions  or 
preoccupations.  They  relate  to  man's  actlvl- 
ties  on  earth,  and  when  they  do  involve  a 
divinity,  as  they  frequently  do.  It  is  another 
divinity  than  the  ChrlaUan  one.  The  clas- 
sics, therefore,  become  closely  associated 
with  the  thU-worldly  orientation  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  rather  quickly,  humanism 
became  not  so  much  an  interest  in  this  world 
as  a  study  of  the  classics,  and  humanism 
acquired  at  that  time  and  has  since  kept  Its 
very  academic  orientation.  It  is  today  prl- 
marUy scholarship  In  literatiire.  In  history, 
in  art,  in  philosophy,  rather  than  an  Interest 
In  Uterature  or  history  or  art,  past  or  pres- 
ent, as  a  part  of  man's  daUy  activities  Thla 
Is  the  problem.  The  substance  of  the  hu- 
manities is  the  creative  work  of  men  and 
women  their  speculations  about  their  con- 
dition their  nature,  their  relations  to  each 
other,  their  place  In  the  universe,  and  their 
aspirations.  Much  scholarship  in  these  flelds 
relates  to  the  detaUs  of  aU  this,  and  the 
worst  scholarship,  which  we  call  pedantry 
Ignores  the  substance.  Even  the  best  la 
likely  to  underplay  the  relevance. 

We  often  assume  that  humanists  can  work 
well  only  when  material  condlUons  are  good 
and  when  there  U  peace  and  order.  We  for- 
get that  the  Renaissance  humanists  them- 
selves lived  m  a  society  that  viras  as  IntemaUv 
and  externally  disorderly  as  any  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  forget  that  tbe 
Greeks,  who  composed  the  enduring  monu- 
ments of  Athenian  thought  and  art.  were 
throughout  their  greatest  period  In  long  and 
exhausting  wars,  and  that  their  society  was 
based  upon  the  labor  of  slaves.  We  forget 
that  the  Jews,  whose  speculations  and  Inter- 
pretations of  themselves,  their  past  and 
their  God,  are  the  other  great  base  of  m'odem 
western  thought,  were  the  traditional  prey 
Of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  eastern  Medl- 
teiranean,  and  that  they  Uved  In  a  physical 
environment  where  great  effort  U  necessary 
to  sustain  decent  life.  ActuaUy,  men  do 
create  the  substance  of  the  humanities 
under  the  most  strange  conditions,  and  they 
do  so  because  they  are  wUling  to  take  time 
to  think  and  because  they  have  aspiration* 
whoee  attainment  is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  them.  A  paradox,  of  course,  of  our 
situation  today  U  that  the  scholar  who  de- 
votes himself  to  an  examination  of  those 
very  works  and  those  very  acta  which  reflect 
the  immediate  and  present  aspirations,  as 
well  as  the  future  hopes,  of  man  in  the  past, 
often  does  so  entirely  retrospectively  and 
neglects  to  consider  the  very  like  acts  of 
creaUvlty,  the  very  like  deeds  of  history,  and 
the  very  similar  hoi>e8  and  aspirations  for 
the  future  with  which  we  are  concerned 
today. 

It  Is  often  said,  and  I  think  It  is  true,  that 
Americans  today  are  producing  a  great  age 
In  art.  It  Is  often  said,  too,  and  I  think 
truly,  that  scholarship  in  the  humanities  Is 
at  a  higher  level  In  this  cotmtry  than  It  has 
even  been  In  the  past.  It  Is  never  said,  and 
I  think  properly  so,  that  this  Is  a  great  age 
of  humanism,  and  I  think  the  reason  Is  the 
paradox  1  have  Just  defined,  that  ova  scholar- 
ship and  OMi  present  work  are  somewhat 
disassociated. 

Yet  there  is  reason  for  hope.  Because  we 
are  In  trouble  as  Individuals,  as  a  country. 
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and  as  a  world,  we  ar«  searching  our  minds 
and  oiir  Uvea,  searcblng  because  there  Is 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  searching  also 
because  there  Is  concern  and  hope. 

Search  as  we  will,  we  won't  find  the  an- 
swers wholly  In  the  present,  so  that  we  will 
be  forced  to  look  to  the  past  for  the  reasons 
that  things  are  as  they  are,  lor  Intellectual 
enlightenment,  for  experience.  Thus  the 
hmnanlties  may  be  forced  into  present 
relevance. 

If  we  can  force  ourselves  to  take  time  to 
think,  time  stolen  from  the  work  and  play 
that  so  effectively  prevent  us  from  thinking, 
and  from  the  procedures  that  we  Invent  so 
that  thought  will  be  unnecessary,  we  may 
well  shape  a  new  future.  We  may  even  de- 
velop educational  Institutions  that  will  cause 
their  students,  even  after  they  become 
alumni,  to  continue  to  learn  and  investigate 
things  that  are  related  to  their  larger  con- 
cerns, rather  than  to  the  work  that  they 
are  at  the  moment  doing.  We  may  hope- 
fully remember,  in  time,  that  It  Is  literature 
and  art  and  m\ulc,  thought  and  understand- 
ing and  belief,  whert;her  it  is  a8B\uned  or 
reasoned,  that  really  give  life  its  meaning, 
and  we  may  save  ourselves  In  time  from 
mistakes  by  remembering  that  the  recorded 
activities  of  men  In  the  past  can  usefully 
serve  as  vicarious  experience  for  us.  What 
reputable  physician  would  prescribe  for  a 
patient  without  taking  his  history?  The 
doctors  of  society  and  government  must  learn 
to  behave  likewise. 

There  are  many  problems  that  face  \ia 
today,  and  for  some  of  the  most  dlfDcult  of 
these,  technological  solutions  either  have 
been  found  or  can  be  found,  but  political 
and  social  solutions  have  not  or  cannot. 
We  Imow,  for  example,  how  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  air,  how  to  cleanse  the 
wato-  of  OUT  rivers  and  how  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  sewers  In  the  first  place.  We 
have  not  found  the  political  and  social  de- 
vice which  win  permit  vis  to  throw  enough 
of  our  national  resources  Into  purification  to 
be  effective,  and  particularly  we  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  hamper  by 
regrulatlon  those  Industries  which  we  orig- 
inally encouraged  to  develop,  and  through 
their  very  development  pollute  our  environ- 
ment. Particularly,  we  have  not  yet  found 
the  will  to  reimburse  them  for  changing  the 
ways  that  we  have  encoiu'aged  them  to  adopt. 

These  latter  are  social  and  political  acts, 
and  social  and  political  knowledge  Is  humane 
knowledge.  We  have  the  wealth  with  which 
to  eliminate  material  poverty.  We  have  the 
educational  resoiirces,  theoretically,  to  edu- 
cate and  train  almost  anyone  so  that  he 
need  not  (becaiue  of  Ignorance)  be  poor, 
excepting  relatively,  but  we  have  lost  the 
way  to  remove  the  greatest  poverty  of  all — 
the  deprlva-tion  that  comes  from  lack  of  as- 
piration. The  record  of  human  aspiration  la 
the  very  substance  of  the  humanities. 
Through  their  study  we  may  leam  why 
some  peoples  have  sought  high  things  and 
others  have  not,  and  how  some  brought 
themselves  to,  and  others  lost,  their  aspira- 
tions. 

Pollution  Is  Indeed  a  great  problem,  and 
poverty  is  as  great  a  one,  but  there  Is  a 
greater  yet,  perhaps  the  greatest  that  faces 
us  today.  We  have  a  systematic  and  fre- 
quently professed  set  of  beliefs,  and  we  have 
an  unstated  set  of  assumptions.  In  a  society 
which  is  at  rest  with  Itself,  beliefs  and  as- 
sumptions that  are  accepted  control  be- 
havior. In  ours,  they  do  not,  for  though  we 
state  our  beliefs,  we  behave  quite  differently, 
and  we  have  not  yet  been  willing  to  account 
even  to  ourselves  for  the  disparity,  but  we  are 
beginning,  and  your  generation  is  leading, 
to  question  the  accepted  positions,  and  some- 
times to  propose  alternatives.  I  sup(K>ee  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  a  disparity  be- 
tween belief  and  practice,  between  respect- 
ability, and  actuality,  is  In  the  area  of  birth 
control  and  population  management,  often 


described  as  another  greatest  problem  that 
the  world  today  must  face.  The  technology 
to  control  population  exists.  The  political 
and  social  Instruments  do  not.  Actually, 
however,  It  Is  the  disassociatlon  of  belief  and 
practice  that  lies  behind  this  practical  prob- 
lem, and  which  must  be  at  least  partly 
solved  before  a  practical  solution  can  be 
Implemented. 

We  must.  In  short,  either  change  our  ways 
or  our  ethics,  or  both,  imless  we  choose  to 
allow  starvation  and  war  to  clean  up  the 
situation.  Both  customs  and  ethics  are  the 
very  substance  of  the  humanities. 

The  hunuinltles  need  Washington,  because 
it  U  here  that  knowledge  and  decision  are 
most  closely  involved  in  each  other.  Wash- 
ington needs  the  humanities.  If  our  decision- 
makers are  really  to  leam  to  use  knowledge 
that  la  not  only  quantitative  but  Is  abstract 
and  sometimes  speculative.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  being  objectively  right  and 
being  right,  and  It  Is  through  abstract  phil- 
osophical knowledge  and  thought,  used  to- 
gether with  obJecUve  knowledge,  that  one's 
opportunities  to  be  right  are  greatest. 

If  humanists  can  learn  to  make  their  work 
relevant  to  these  problems,  and  immediate 
as  well  as  retrospective,  they  will  perform 
their  greatest  service.  The  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment Is  more  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
surface.  It  is  a  part,  and  a  very  present 
part,  of  the  ancient  search  for  Justice,  and 
many  of  the  problems  that  are  being  faced 
or  evaded  today  are  problems  that  have  been 
faced  or  evaded  in  the  search  for  Justice  in 
the  past.  Knowledge  of  these  events  and 
thoughts  is  highly  relevant  to  what  we  have 
before  us  now.  The  study  must  Inform  the 
forum. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  my 
Uttle  orgaiUzatlon  is  Important,  and  that  the 
great  band  of  humanists  and  artists  and 
writers  and  thinkers  is  far  more  important 
yet.  Will  we  leam  to  use  what  we  have  and 
what  we  can  create,  and  at  the  end  of  these 
trying  times  cause  to  flourish  a  truly  noble 
society  here  and  elsewhere?  Or  will  we,  like 
many  civilizations  of  the  past,  allow  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Intimate  relationship  be- 
tween knowledge  and  belief  and  act  to  de- 
stroy us? 

Now  I  return  to  the  principal  obUgatlon  of 
the  Commencement  speaker,  which  Is  to  ad- 
vise the  graduates.  As  a  humanist,  I  must 
advise  you  to  be  curious,  to  seek  always  to 
know  and  to  understand,  not  simply  things 
that  concern  you  immediately  but  things  that 
are  of  ultimate  Importance  for  you.  As  an 
executive,  I  must  advise  you  to  be  lazy,  lazy 
enough  to  think  and  to  reflect,  before  you 
act,  so  that  you  will  really  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
acquired  here  and  which  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  acquire.  Finally,  as  a  seeker  for 
knowledge,  I  must  advise  you  to  listen.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  more 
Information  you  acquire  that  way  than  by 
talking.  Obviously,  I  have  disregarded  my 
own  advice  long  enough. 


"FAITHFUL  HEIR  OF  THE  FOUNDING 
FATHERS,"  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Finblby]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
lantic tdllance  lost  one  of  Its  most  out- 
standing and  perceptive  statesmen  with 
the  recent  death  of  Christian  A.  Herter. 
During  his  public  career,  beginning  with 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 


Mr.  Herter  was  a  leader  In  the  effort  to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Herter  gave  full  State 
Department  support  to  a  bill  authorizing 
a  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO  to 
explore  greater  unity  with  similar  dele- 
gations from  other  Atlantic  allies. 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  president  of  Federal 
Union,  Inc.,  In  a  recent  article  In  Freedom 
and  Union,  has  outlined  the  significant 
contributions  of  Mr.  Herter  for  the  cause 
of  Atlantic  Union. 

In  1966,  Federal  Union,  Inc..  presented 
Its  highest  award  to  Mr.  Herter  In  pre- 
senting to  him  the  association's  Atlantic 
Union  Pioneer  Award  on  June  11. 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Peru  Theo- 
dore Achilles  made  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include 
Mr.  Strelt's  article  and  Ambassador 
Achilles'  presentation  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

In     Mxmoriam:     "FarrHrm.     Hzir     of    the 

FouVDiNo  Fathirs,"  Christian  A.  Hehter 

1895-1966 

(By  Clarence  Streit) 

By  the  death  of  ChrisUan  A.  Herter  on 
Dec.  30  Atlantic  Union  lost  the  second  of 
two  great  American  statesmen  who  had 
teamed  ever  more  closely  for  It  through  20 
years.  Mr.  Herter,  long  an  outwardly  smil- 
ing victim  of  arthritis,  died  apparently  of  a 
stroke  at  71:  his  team-mate  and  friend.  Will 
Clayton,  passed  into  History  on  Feb.  8  at  86. 

How  much  more  Chris — as  his  friends 
called  him — would  have  done  for  Atlantic 
Union  had  he  been  spared  as  long  as  was 
Win  .  .  .  had  he  lived  those  extra  15  years 
in  this  period  when  science  and  technology 
are  advancing  at  a  speed  faster  than  sound— 
and  faster  far  than  light  on  how  the  world 
they  are  creating  Is  to  be  govemed  in  free- 
dom— the  freedom  it  requires  as  do  growing 
Infants  mother's  milk.  To  pause,  and  think 
of  these  things,  is  to  appraise  better  our 
incalculable  loss  In  the  death  of  Christian 
Herter,  and  our  gain  through  his  life,  and 
teamwork. 

This  teamwork  began  when  in  1946-7 
Texan  Mr.  Clayton  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  inspired  the  Marshall  Plan.  Mr.  Her- 
ter, then  a  Republican  Congressman  from 
Maasachusetu,  headed  a  Select  Committee 
that  led  in  getting  Congress  to  approve  It. 
They  next  teamed  together  for  the  Kefauver 
resolutions  to  explore  Atlantic  Union  which 
Rep.  Herter  co-sponsored  in  1949  and  1951. 
and  Mr.  Clayton  championed  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee, 
which  he  had  helped  foimd  in  1949  soon 
after  he  left  the  State  Department. 

The  Department  blocked  these  proposals 
until  Mr.  Herter.  after  serving  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  became  Secretary  of  State 
In  1959.  Thanks  to  him.  it  then  gave  a 
green  light  to  a  bill  authorizing  a  U.S.  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  NATO  to  explore  greater 
unity  with  similar  delegations  from  other 
Atlantic  allies.  Congress  approved  this  In 
1960  and  in  1961  Messrs.  Herter  and  Clayton 
were  included  among  the  20  Commission 
members    and    elected    co-chairmen    of   It. 

When  the  resulting  Convention  met  In 
Parts  In  January  1962,  Mr.  Herter  was  elected 
its   President. 

Meanwhile,  early  in  1961  the  two  men  be- 
came the  first  U.S.  statesmen  to  belong  to 
the  small  highly  selective  Honorary  Council 
of  the  International  Movement  for  Atlantic 
Union.  In  the  Fall  of  1961  the  Herter-Clay- 
ton  team  led  In  paving  the  way  for  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  When  Congress  approved  It 
In  1962,  President  Kennedy  named  Mr.  Her- 
ter as  Special  Representative  In  charge  of 
the  international  negotiations  to  free  com- 
merce which  It  opened  up.  He  still  held  this 
poet,  struggling  upstream  against  mounting 
frustrations,  when  he  died. 
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These  highlights  suffice  to  show  that  Fed- 
eral Union,  Inc.  (publisher  of  this  magazine) , 
was  richly  Justified  in  giving  its  highest 
honor — the  Atlantic  Union  Pioneer  Award — 
to  Mr.  Clayton  In  1964  and  to  Mr.  Herter  in 
1966.  Other  details  in  this  crowning  period 
of  Mr.  Herter's  career  are  given  in  the  ac- 
companying excerpts  from  the  eloquent  ad- 
dress by  former  Ambassador  Theodore  C. 
Achilles  In  presenting  the  Award  to  him  at 
New  Salem,  Illinois,  the  pioneer  settlement 
go  formative  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  re- 
print also  his  acceptance  statement — the 
more  significant  because  this  testament  of 
faith  in  federal  imlon  of  the  free  was,  we 
understand,  his  last  Important  public  state- 
ment ...  a  fact  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
dally  press.  (In  fact,  the  coliunns  It  devoted 
to  his  obituary  rarely  mentioned  even 
briefly  his  long  work  for  Atlantic  federation.) 
We  tend  to  picture  the  pioneer  as  an  un- 
couth frontiersman,  through  whose  rough 
exterior  History's  perceptive  eye  could  see 
the  diamond  core.  Yet  when  we  visit  Mount 
Vernon  or  Monticello,  we  are  inwardly 
pleased  to  see  from  the  homes  which  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  built  that  these  revo- 
lutionaries who  founded  our  American  Fed- 
eral Union  were  the  kind  of  men  we  like  to 
associate  with  so  noble  a  structure.  When 
we  read  the  lives  or  words  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Alexander  Hamilton  we  gain 
the  same  unconscious  satisfaction  that  their 
characters  and  even  manners  were  in  keeping 
with  the  stature  and  nature  of  the  political 
work  they  pioneered. 

Both  Christian  Herter  and  William  Clayton 
were  shining  examples  of  that  kind  of  pio- 
neer— noble  men,  in  the  best  and  self -earned 
sense  of  the  term.  Both  were  at  home  In 
the  most  reflned,  educated  and  articulate 
circles — and  both  made  the  least  refined, 
educated  and  articulate  feel  at  home  with 
them.  They  were  gentlemen  In  what  most 
distinguishes  that  abused  word — they  were 
men  of  rare  strength  and  rare  gentleness. 
They  shared  a  trait — natural  kindliness — 
we  do  not  ossoclate  so  much  with  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson.  Hamilton,  or  even  Franklin. 
This  gentleness  and  kindliness  were  the 
more  remarkable  and  praiseworthy  In  Chris- 
tian Herter  because  they  shone  through  the 
painful  arthritis  that  crippled  his  later 
years — dally  testimony  to  his  courage,  as  well 
as  to  his  consideration  for  others. 

In  opening  the  Atlantic  Convention  In 
1962  President  Herter  asked:  "How  can  we 
accelerate  the  historic  process  of  Atlantic 
unity:  how  engineer  a  political  break- 
through. .  .?  The  key  problem  remains — 
national  selfishness,  doubt  that  such  a  posi- 
tive political  act  of  faith  is  needed,  post- 
ponement of  the  necessary  self-denial  .  .  . 
Our  task  Is  to  break  this  inertlal  trend  .  .  . 
Perhaps  a  galvanic  shock  will  be  needed.  .  . 
But  must  we  wait  for  some  great  catastrophe" 
to  unite  us? 

Thus  he  defined  the  task  that*  more  ur- 
gently than  ever,  still  confronts  us.  In 
tackling  It  now  without  him  we  can  gain 
courage  from  the  heritage  of  words  and  deeds 
he  left  us  each.  We  can  take  heart,  too — as 
he  would — from  the  accelerating  rise  to 
power  of  young  Congressmen,  Senators  and 
others  who  became  convinced  Atlantic  Fed- 
eralists In  their  student  years  and  now  as- 
sure Its  future  leadership.  And  so.  In  trying 
to  express,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Herter,  our 
feelings  of  personal  loss  and  sympathy  for 
her  and  her  family,  I  felt  confident  that  I 
could  assure  her:  "We  will  do  our  utmost  that 
his  plea  for  Atlantica  to  be  united  in  time 
to  prevent  catastrophe — not  too  late — will  not 
have  been  made  in  vain." 

Hrarxs,  AccxpnNo  Atlantic  Union  Awakd, 
Reapfirmxd  Faith  in  "Federal  Prin- 
ciples" 

(By  Theodore  C.  Achilles) 
(T/iere  follow  excerpts  from  the  tribute 

lenich     former     AmtHuaador     Theodore     C. 


Achillea,  vice  president  of  Federal  Union  Inc., 
paid  to  Christian  Herter  in  presenting  to  him 
the  association's  Atlantic  Union  Pioneer 
Award  on  June  11.  1966.  in  front  of  the  re- 
stored Rutledge  log  tavern  in  New  Salem  set- 
tlement where  Anne  won  the  heart  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.) 

Christian  Herter  has  given  his  country  and 
his  fellow  men  in  all  countries  nearly  50 
years  of  devoted  public  service.  The  breadth 
of  his  varied  experience  has  been  equalled  by 
the  length  of  his  personality  and  his  ability 
to  inspire  his  associates  to  constructive 
thought  and  action. 

[After  detailing  "the  wealth  of  varied  ex- 
perience which  has  enabled  him  to  do  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  Atlantic  unity,"  Mr 
Achilles  added:] 

I  do  not  know  when  he  first  came  to  be- 
lieve in  that  cause,  but  I  am  sure  that  his 
belief  In  It  was  first  aroused,  like  all  of  us, 
either  by  talking  with  Clarence  Streit  or  by 
reading  Union  Now.  I  do  know  that,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  In  1949  [then,  and  again 
in  1951],  he  Joined  with  Senator  Kefauver 
In  introducing  the  first  Atlantic  Union  res- 
olution. 

The  breadth  of  his  vision,  and  of  his  un- 
derstanding that  the  proven  wisdom  of  our 
American  federal  principles  could  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  world  of  today  was 
shown  in  the  words  of  preamble  of  that  res- 
olution: 

"Whereas  the  principles  on  which  our 
American  freedom  is  founded  are  those  of 
federal  union,  which  were  applied  for  the 
first  time  in  history  in  the  United  States 
Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  our  Federal  Convention  of  1787 
worked  out  these  principles  of  union  as  a 
means  of  safe-guarding  the  liberty  and  com- 
mon heHtage  of  the  people  of  thirteen  sov- 
ereign States,  strengthening  their  free  in- 
stitutions, uniting  their  defensive  efforts, 
encouraging  their  economic  collaboration, 
and  severally  attaining  the  aims  that  the 
democracies  of  the  North  Atlantic  have  set 
for  themselves  in  the  aforesaid  [NATO] 
treaty:  and 

"Whereas  these  federal  union  pHnciples 
have  succeeded  impressively  in  advancing 
such  aims  in  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Switzerland,  and  wherever  other  free  peo- 
ples have  applied  them;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  other  signatories  of  the  treaty,  has 
promised  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  federal  principles  and  has. 
as  their  most  extensive  practitioner  and 
greatest  beneficiary,  a  unique  moral  obliga- 
tion to  make  this  contribution  to  peace  .  .  ." 
Each  time  the  Department  of  State  op- 
posed the  resolution  on  the  grounds  that 
the  time  was  not  ripe,  that  emphasis  on 
the  broad  prospect  of  Atlantic  tinlty  might 
cool  enthiislasm  in  Europe  for  the  more 
limited  goal  of  European  unity,  and  that 
this  Government  could  not  even  Initiate  ex- 
ploration of  such  unity  unless  It  was  ex- 
actly what  would  emerge  at  the  other  end. 
Had  slmUar  objections  prevailed  in  1787 
we  would  never  have  had  a  United  States 
of  America. 

In  1960  a  similar  resolution  was  before 
Congress  but  Mr.  Herter  was  then  Secretary 
of  State.     He  then  stated: 

"The  Department  considers  that  a  meet- 
ing such  as  the  one  proposed  in  this  reso- 
lution might  weU  serve  a  good  purpose.  We 
would  be  in  favor  of  any  useful  meetings 
m  which  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity can  be  discussed  realistically  by 
thoughtful  and  responsible  people.  We  In 
the  Department  of  State  would  certainly 
welcome  any  constructive  and  practical  ideas 
which  might  emerge  from  the  proposed  con- 
vention. 

"We  particularly  welcome  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  the  reeoluUon  that  the  delegates 
to  the  proposed  convention  should  be  free 
to  explore  the  problem  as  fully  as  indi- 
viduals .  .  ." 


Finally  the  resolution  passed  and  Mr. 
Herter,  after  Ids  retirement  in  1961  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  elected  Co-Chalrman 
of  the  American  Delegation  and  Chairman 
of  the  Paris  Convention.  His  opening 
speech  to  that  Convention  was  inspiring 
and  well  worth  re-reading  in  full.  I  will 
quote  only  a  few  sentences.  .  .  . 

"Our  efforts  will  be  fruitful  if  we  clarify 
our  central  purpose  to  generate  an  aware- 
ness and  resulting  demand  for  change  and, 
perhaps,  to  foreshadow  new  political  ar- 
rangements." 

"Human  efforts,"  he  continued,  "t>«coma 
even  more  effective  as  they  are  directed 
towards  defined  ends,  both  in  time  and  in 
scope.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  be  clear  on 
the  general  nature  of  cmr  political  designs, 
but  on  a  general  time  span  In  which  we 
hope  to  accomplish  them.  While  the  ulti- 
mate political  framework  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Community  cannot  now  be  foreseen, 
our  respective  nations  should  not  nile  out 
of  consideration  any  approach,  no  matter 
how  ambitious." 

"Must  we  wait,"  he  concluded  "for 
catastrophe  to  unite  us?" 

When  Clarence  Streit  launched  his  bold 
vision  of  a  Union  of  the  Free  in  1939  it 
was  dismissed  as  Utopian  by  many  people 
particularly  in  government  or  poUtlcal  life! 
It  took  courage  for  anyone  in  government 
or  political  lUe  pubUcly  to  support  it  and 
to  lu^e  action  to  make  that  vision  a  reality 
Today  a  resolution  calUng  for  a  convenUon 
to  seek  agreement  upon  union  of  the  free 
as  a  goal,  upon  a  definite  time  teble  and 
specific  institutions  to  bring  it  about,  is 
before  the  Congress  sponsored  bv,  at  the 
last  count  I  have  heard,  17  Senators  and  97 
Congressmen. 

Selfish,  shortsighted  nationalism  Is  still 
strong,  not  only  in  France,  and  the  Union 
of  the  Free  will  not  come  into  being  with- 
out much  further  controversy  and  effort. 
Yet  "Utopia"  has  become  practical  politics! 
and  no  single  Individual  has  done  more  to 
make  It  so  than  Christian  A.  Herter. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privUege  to  present 
him  the  Atlantic  Union  Pioneer  Award  with 
this  ciUtton:  "Christian  A.  Herter.  Faithful 
Heir  of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  Who  as  Con- 
gressman, Urged  Exploration  of  Atlantic 
Union,  as  Secretary  of  State  First  Opened  Its 
Door  to  a  Convention  to  that  End,  as  Presi- 
dent of  that  Convention  asked:  'Must  We 
Walt  ...  for  Catastrophe'  to  Unite  Us?" 

[Mr.  Herter  being  unable  to  come — as  he 
had  planned  to  a  late  hour — Rufus  Smith, 
Director  of  Canadian  Relations  in  the  State 
Department,  accepted  the  Award  for  him. 
and  read  this  statement  Mr.  Herter  had  writ, 
ten  before  his  health  kept  him  from  com- 
ing — and  was.  we  believe,  his  last  important 
public  declaration. — Editors] 

"I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  you  are 
doing  me  and  regret  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  be  with  you  in  person. 

"It  was  not  quite  30  years  ago.  Just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  that 
Clarence  Streit  startled  the  world  with  his 
proposal  for  a  federal  union  of  the  free. 
The  boldness  of  his  vision  inspired  new 
hope  in  many,  but  many  others  dlsmlfsed 
It  as  Utopian  dreaming.  These  30  years 
have  seen  far  more  "Utopian"  things  be- 
come real  elements  of  today's  world — tele- 
vision. Jet  propulsion,  nuclear  weapons 
space  travel. 

"His  propoeal  was  based  upon  the  oonvlc- 
tlxsn  that  the  federal  principles  embodied  In 
our  Constitution  were  the  best  means  yet 
devised  for  oomblnlng  the  preservations  of 
Individual  liberty  with  the  strength  of  union 
and  that,  as  our  history  has  proved,  they 
served  180  million  people  as  well  as  a  few 
million.  I  know  of  no  free  man  who  would 
dispute  this. 

"It  was  based  upon  the  conviction  that  all 
the  forces  of  the  modem  world — the  pressures 
of  population,  the  speed  of  modern  transpor- 
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taUon  and  communication,  the  destrucUve- 
neas  of  m.odem  weapons — were  making  the 
would  constantly  more  Interdependent  and 
forcing  \i8  to  seek  new  ways  of  dealing  with 
problems  which  respect  no  frontiers.  How 
mtich  truer  this  Is  today  than  In  1939,  and 
bow  much  more  widely  recognized. 

"Finally,  bis  proposal  was  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  a  start  toward  wider  unity 
miut  be  made  by  those  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  North  America  which  share  a 
common  faith  in  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
the  Individual,  a  common  heritage,  and  a  vast 
reservoir  of  democratic  political  experience, 
of  knowledge  and  of  moral  and  material  r«- 
aources.  Every  U.S.  President  from  Truman 
to  Johnson,  every  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
from  St.  Laurent  to  Pearson,  and  many 
statesmen  In  Western  Europe,  have  elo- 
quently proclaimed  the  Importance  at  pco- 
greesively  greater  Atlantic  \inlty. 

"What  Is  Utopian'  about  these  Ideas  today? 
Are  they  not  rather  a  far-alghted  view,  in 
President  Kennedy's  words,  of  the  true  course 
of  history?  President  Johnson  has  said,  "We 
shape  an  Atlantic  civilization  with  an  At- 
lantic destiny.' 

"I  am  convinced  that  in  the  long-run 
neither  military  alliances  nor  cxistoms  unions 
will  survive  without  the  cement  of  political 
Institutions.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  exact  type  of  union  which  we  created 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  may  well  be 
something  new.  It  must  be  realistically 
based  upon  the  needs  of  today's  and  tomor- 
row's world  and,  I  believe,  It  will  have  to  be 
based  upon  some  form  of  federal  principles. 
The  ties  may  be  looser  and  more  flexible  as 
between  different  nations.  The  roots  of  tinlty 
may  have  to  grow  slowly  and  deeply  before 
the  tree  grows  to  full  height,  but  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  our  objective  or  tire  In  our 
pursuit  of  It." 


WISCONSIN   PROFESSOR   ANSWERS 
VIETNAM  CRITIC 

Mr,  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  witnessed  cleverly  organized  grouiw 
throughout  the  countnr,  primarily  head- 
ed by  ultrallberals  with  Communist  In- 
volvement obscured  from  view,  who  are 
conducting  a  concerted  attack  on  U.S. 
foreign  poUcy  in  southeast  Asia.  Former 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  has  ef- 
fectively described  Uie  aid  and  comfort 
which  the  enemy  Is  receiving  from  the 
radical  left  within  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  into  the  Rscoeo 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  Dr.  Wac- 
law  W.  Soroka,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory, Wisconsin  State  University,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  has  written  in  answer  to  a 
request  from  a  radical  liberal  group  ac- 
tive on  that  campus  to  sign  an  appeal  to 
the  President  similar  to  statements 
emanating  from  other  radical  left  groups 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  Include  Dr. 
Soroka 's  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 
oao: 

IilABca  16.  1967. 
Prof.  MORXIS  M.  WlLHXUC, 

Acting  for  the  Stevens  Point  Commtttee  for 
Peace  In  Vietnam,  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  Wisconsin  State  University, 
Stevens  Point.  WU. 
Dear  Pkofxssor  Wilhelm:  I  have  refused 

to  sign  yo\ir  appeal  to  the  President  at  tha 


United  States  related  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam, 
as  proposed  In  your  writing  of  January  27, 
and  through  your  representatives  on  Febru- 
ary 23, 1967. 

The  reasons  for  my  disapproval  of  your 
action  are  the  foUowlng: 

Your  statement  "that  the  slt\iatlOD  In 
Viet  Nam  today  Is  not  one  where  American 
military  might  can  effectively  curb  Com- 
munist tyraimy  and  aggression"  Is  not  con- 
vincing. Why  Isn't  it?  I  see  a  lack  of 
foundation  for  your  statement;  "it  Is  a  typi- 
cal 'petitlo  princlpir  "  This  action  In  Viet 
Nam,  combined  with  a  proper  stand  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  has  already  ciubed  Com- 
munist expansion  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  many  signs  visible  in  the  Com- 
munist camp  which  Indicate  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  UJ3.  in  curbing  the  Com- 
mimist  exptanslon  by  force  decreased  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Communist  warmongers  and 
strengthened  the  Communist  exponents  of 
the  Stalinist  and  Maoist  bellicosity  in  all 
the  Communist  countries,  a  result  of  enor- 
mous significance.  The  situation  In  Viet 
Nam  is  proving,  in  spite  of  Its  drama  and 
gravity,  that  contaliunent  of  Communism 
Is  effective  and  that  the  Imposition  of  the 
Communist  revolution  and  subsequent  dic- 
tatorship by  foroe  on  any  country  Is  doomed 
to  failure. 

The  military  action  of  the  U.S.  in  Viet  Nam 
Is,  therefore,  similar  in  Its  character  and 
causes  to  the  action  carried  out  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  in  Greece.  Korea  and  Berlin, 
and  by  President  J.  F.  Kennedy  in  Cuba. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  faced  a 
similar  pressure  from  conspiracies  of  political 
minorities  expressed  In  terror,  massacres  and 
In  complete  disregard  for  international 
agreements.  This  pressure  also  disregards 
the  stand  of  the  opponents  of  Communism 
no  matter  whether  they  are  democrats  and 
progressives  or  conservatives  and  authoritar- 
ians. 

Additionally,  I  disagree  with  your  formula- 
tion of  this  p>artlcular  statement.  It  Implies 
your  understanding  of  the  mlUtary  action  in 
Viet  Nam  els  being  separated  from  the  politi- 
cal process  under  the  control  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  In 
Viet  Nam,  we  do  not  see  "American  mUltary 
might"  only,  which  would  act  Independent- 
ly from  the  political  organs  of  this  nation. 
The  military  action  In  Viet  Nam  is  only 
an  extension  and  prolongation  of  Amer- 
ican polldea  and  diplomacy.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  U.S.  In  Viet  Nam  have  limited 
objectives.  They  are  to  lead  toward  a  decent 
solution  protecting  the  nations  from  Imposed 
dictatorship.  However,  the  policies  of  this 
country  face  the  military  pressure  and  the 
known  determination  of  the  Communlsta  to 
Impose  their  wUl  on  everybody  else. 

Your  belief  "that  the  use  of  American 
forces  In  Viet  Nam  today  has  turned  more 
Vietnamese,  other  Asians,  and  the  world  com- 
munity against  the  United  States," — and  "has 
encouraged  more  Vietnamese  than  ever  be- 
fore to  turn  to  Communism  ..."  Is  com- 
pletely unfounded.  In  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion m  Viet  Nam,  you  disregard  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  are  using  their  unrestricted 
terror  In  forcing  support  from  the  population 
of  the  regions  under  their  domination.  You 
also  disregard  the  fact  that  in  the  regions  of 
Viet  Nam  free  from  Communist  terror,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  voted 
against  Communism.  Do  you  really  know 
many  countries  where  Communism  was 
adopted  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  people?  Do  you  know  one 
such  country  with  the  exception  of  Karelia 
in  India? 

You  also  disregard  the  fact  that  the  claims 
for  peace.  Including  the  appeals  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  religions,  with  Pope  Paul 
VI  as  head,  have  been  addressed  to  both  of 
the  parts,  to  both  of  the  suprapowers,  and 
to  China  as  well.  Your  stand  requiring  a 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  from  Viet 
Nam  misinterprets  such  appeals — since  you 


err  in  your  evaluation  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world. 

Your  statement  also  ImpUes  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  U.S.  broader  or  imderlylng 
objectives  in  Asia.  You  assume  that  the 
U.S.  wants  to  lmix>se  their  own  rule  on  part 
of  Asia.  And  I  assume  that  such  are  not 
the  objectives  of  the  U.S. 

The  U.S,  does  not  tend  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  colonialism  or  of  any  kind 
of  rule  over  any  country  of  Asia.  The  VS. 
Is  determined  to  help  In  building  the  Asian 
societies  based  on  the  wlU  of  the  majority, 
on  respect  of  human  dignity,  on  freedom 
from  terror  and  wlUfulness.  The  U.S.  Is  de- 
termined to  submit  to,  and  to  defend,  the 
rule  and  regime  of  the  international  law  and 
International  cooperation.  And  to  abide  by 
international  law,  Imperfect  as  It  still  Is,  but 
expressed  in  some  valid  agreements  Is  to  the 
Interest  of  everybody,  but  first  of  all  of  the 
weak  and  small  nations.  The  rejection  of 
such  a  rule  of  law  Is  a  crime,  no  matter 
whether  It  la  motivated  by  power  politics  of 
the  strong,  or  by  nationalism  and  Irrational 
obstinacy  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs.  Giving  up 
In  face  of  such  an  obstinacy  does  not  solve 
anything.  It  cannot  solve  now  as  It  did  not 
solve  anything  when  the  Western  powers  were 
giving  up  in  face  of  the  obstinacy  of  Hitler. 

I  agree  that  many  Asian  peoples  have  his- 
torical reasons  for  apprehensions  at  the 
thought  that  the  old  colonialism  could  b« 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  It  Is  the  task  for 
our  diplomacy  to  dUslpate  such  apprehen- 
sion. The  thought  of  Intelelctuals  with  In- 
tegrity must  Include  in  Its  consideration  the 
threat  and  existence  of  Communist  colonial- 
ism, as  well.  It  certainly  Is  to  the  Interest 
of  Asian  peoples  to  learn  that  the  U.S.  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  factors  in 
bringing  dovm  colonialism. 

I  agree  with  you  that  It  Is  a  tragedy  for 
everybody  to  look  or  think  about  the  "mas- 
sacre of  thousands  of  Innocent  Vietnamese" 
as  well  as  the  "sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  the  U.S.  soldiers"  which  reetilt  from 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

But  do  you  believe  that  the  massacres 
would  stop  with  the  American  withdrawal 
from  Viet  Nam?  Let's  be  candid.  A  huge 
new  wave  of  extermination  would  start  which 
would  be  similar  to  the  extermination  of  tens 
of  millions  of  people  In  China  and  every- 
where where  Communism  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

One  might  have  a  special  attitude  toward 
the  victims  of  Communism,  but  a  fair 
measure  of  intellectuEUs  should  not  make 
any  distinction  among  Communist  and  non- 
Conununlst  victims  of  terror  and  barbarism. 
There  are  such  people  who  refuse  to  notice 
this,  I  would  say  that  this  also  Is  "a  treason 
of  the  clerk."  Any  massacre  points  to  the 
barbaric  stage  of  civilization  and  to  the  needs 
for  going  deeper  to  eliminate  all  of  these 
practices. 

Are  you  sure  that  saving  our  soldiers  In 
Viet  Nam  is  tantamount  to  saving  our  sol- 
diers and  our  nation  from  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression? What  do  you  seek;  to  be  safe  from 
aggression,  from  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
millions  In  the  future  war — or  to  be  safe  from 
the  necessary  united  effort  and  sacrifice  to- 
day in  Viet  Nam,  no  matter  what  would  be 
the  future? 

Have  you  forgotten  that  In  the  last  war 
close  to  60  million  people  perished  Just  be- 
cause a  madman.  Hitler,  could  create  an  Illu- 
sion of  "the  peace  of  oiw  time"  which  became 
possible  because  of  unreasonable  appease- 
ment? Those  victims  of  the  Second  World 
War  perished  because  the  aggressors  had  been 
given  green  lights  for  their  aggressions,  be- 
cause there  was  nobody  strong  enough  to 
prove  to  the  madman  In  time  that  he  had  no 
chance  with  his  Nazi  idea.  Giving  a  green 
light  to  the  new  aggressors  necessarily  leads 
ua  to  further  demands  and  higher  costs  of 
resistance.  A  future  war  would  cause  incom- 
parably more  losses,  victims  and  sacrifices. 

In  the  face  of  an  aggressive  pressure,  of  • 
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threat  of  Conununlst  mono-ldaa  to  be  im- 
posed on  people  by  force,  the  resignation 
or  indifference  of  free  nations  does  not  help 
at  all  In  finding  a  proper  solution  for  the 
difficulties.  The  rule  of  law,  the  superiority 
of  law,  and  the  respect  for  international 
agreements  and  requirement  of  international 
cooperation.  Is  the  only  solution  and  an 
urgent  necessity.  As  in  the  paot,  on  a  lower 
level  of  organization,  In  the  transition  from 
the  Individual  self-defense  and  vengeance 
to  the  Justice  administered  by  the  state,  so  In 
the  present  in  International  relations,  the 
rule  of  law,  peace,  and  orderly  conditions 
cannot  be  established  by  giving  up  before 
an  aggressor.  It  cannot  be  established 
through  a  submission  of  Its  objectives  to  the 
obstinate  nationalisms  and  unlimited  sov- 
ereignty of  the  states  and  nations.  All  the 
failures  of  the  International  organizations 
and  of  the  collective  security  In  the  past  re- 
sulted from  lack  of  sufficient  backing .  of 
strong  nations,  self-restricted  but  prompt  in 
Implementing  the  rule  of  law  and  agree- 
ment. Not  the  excess  of  strength  In  defense 
of  law  and  peaceful  cooperation  was  the 
cause  of  failures  of  the  International  order 
In  the  past,  and  consequently  of  millions  of 
Innocent  victims,  but  lack  of  strength,  re- 
stricted to  rational  objectives  and  used  In  a 
proper  time. 

Today,  still  the  United  States  U  strong 
enough  to  provide  the  mle  of  law  and  the 
respect  for  International  agreements  with 
sufficient  force.  Yoiu-  proposition  tends  to- 
ward a  limitation  of  this  strength  or  toward 
a  postponement  of  the  test.  Your  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  tends  toward  the  return  to 
the  sltuaOon  similar  to  that  after  the  First 
World  War,  when  there  was  no  strength  to 
stop  aggressors  until  the  world-wide  war 
developed  from  the  local  aggression*.  I  do 
not  agree  with  you  and  I  do  not  see  any 
justification  for  such  a  stand. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  mmnTTiing  that 
the  Communists  are  unified.  There  are 
such  Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
stand  with  Daniel  and  Slnlavskl!  who  were 
deported  to  Siberia  for  smuggling  their 
books  to  the  west.  There  are  the  Kochet- 
kovs.  the  Pankratovas  who  publicly  de- 
nounced the  Imperialism  and  nationalistic 
chauvinism  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  Tito  and  Albanian  Hodzha,  there 
were  Stalin  and  Khrushchev,  there  Is  Mao 
Tze-tung  and  his  opponents.  There  are 
such  Communists  who  hate  this  continuous 
pressure  of  Romantic  revolutionaries  and 
wait  for  a  support  of  the  U.S.  given  to  "set- 
tlement, reconciliation  and  cooperation." 
against  their  own  Irrational  revolutionaries. 
The  stand  of  this  country — ^no  matter 
which— helps  the  one  and  harms  the  other. 
Firm  containment  of  Communistic  pres- 
sure In  Korea  reversed  Stalin  and  his  entire 
myth,  and  his  new  purges  and  new  dogmatic 
revolution. 

Firm  containment  today.  In  Viet  Nam  or 
anywhere  Increases  chances  thaX  the  Com- 
munistic world  win  generate  determination 
and  sincere  will  for  a  cooperation  In  peace. 
It  Is  the  only  valid  objective  of  this  country 
but  thU  objective  Is  worth  all  the  sacrifices. 
I  may  go  beyond  the  scope  of  your  direct 
considerations  regarding  three  additional 
problems. 

The  Asiatic  nations  pass  through  their 
interior  revolutions.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able and  detrimental  to  support  the  dicta- 
torial and  arrogant  groups  representing  the 
feudal  past  or  the  prIvUeged  present  of  the 
few  against  the  progress  and  extension  of  the 
democratic  process  for  all.  There  Is  no  such 
a  necessity.  But  It  would  be  equally  detri- 
mental and  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
progress  Is  represented  by  the  Communlsta 
Who  should  not  be  opposed.  In  this  respect, 
the  work  done  with  the  help  of  the  U.S. 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  democratic 
InstltuUons  in  Viet  Nam  is  commendable 
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and  exemplary  as  the  third  solution  between 
two  false  alternatives. 

The  stand  of  the  U.S.  reflected  in  the  poli- 
cies of  President  L.  B.  Johnson,  in  fact  of 
all  the  UJ3.  government  since  1946,  Is  marked 
by  deep  and  mature  self-restrictions  and 
limited  objectives.  These  limited  objectives 
seek  primarily  the  cessation  of  the  Commu- 
nist Invasion  by  force  of  non-Communist 
countries.  These  Umlted  objectives  Include 
putting  in  relief  the  necessity  for  all  the 
nations  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to 
the  requlrementa  of  a  peaceful  cooperation 
Implemented  by  the  United  Nations,  by 
other  International  organizations  and  by  the 
International  agreements. 

Such  a  stand  is  not  acceptable  only  for 
those  who  consider  the  process  of  Commu- 
nistic expansion  as  Irreversible  and  as  an  lui- 
avoldable  accomplishment  of  Marxist 
dialectic.  Not  all  of  the  Communlarte  of  to- 
day believe  in  such  a  costly  dogma.  Why 
does  this  country  have  to  support  the  beUef 
of  the  moet  radical  and  blindly  orthodox 
Communlsta? 

The  stand  of  this  country  is  successfully 
kept  and  preserved  in  spite  of  other  pres- 
sures of  the  rlghtlBt-extremlsta,  in  spite  of 
adverse  stand  of  some  leftist  groups,  in  spite 
of  the  danger  that  the  development  of  such 
an  event — if  uncontrolled  sulBclently — 
might  push  this  country  to  an  imlimlted 
Involvement. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  China 
and  of  all  the  Conununlst  countries  do  know 
or  can  know  that  the  UJS.  Is  ready  to  co- 
operate with  all  in  a  peaceful  co-existence. 
They,  however,  still  do  not  know  clearly 
how  far  they  can  go  in  breaking  the  Interna- 
tional commltmente  and  In  disregarding  loy- 
alty In  this  cooperation.  They  broke  the  tens 
of  major  commltmente  made  to  President 
P.  D.  Roosevelt.  They  shoiUd  know  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  further  blackmailing 
and  a  successful  imposition  of  their  dictator- 
ship by  force  over  any  other  country.  The 
sooner  they  know  this,  the  quicker  they  will 
turn  toward  reason  and  common  sense  and 
against  Irresponsible  adventures. 

Your  assumption  that  the  Commvmlst  re- 
gimes turn  toward  a  Tltolsm  of  "National 
Communism"  Is  probably  true.  It  Is  not 
excluded  that  the  same  evolution  could  have 
occurred  In  Viet  Nam,  had  the  whole  of  Viet 
Nam  become  Conununist  after  the  defeat  of 
the  French.  We  do  not  know  this,  although 
it  Is  probable. 

But  what  we  do  know  for  stire  Is  that  "Na- 
tional Communism"  developed  In  the  period 
of  successful  containment.  We  also  do  know 
that  the  successful  expansion  of  Communism 
Increases  Its  dogmatism.  Ita  bellicosity,  Ite 
fighting  spirit.  And  this  is  not  desirable  In 
common  Interest  of  non-Conununlst  as  well 
as  Communist  countries. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Vietnamese  have  been 
caused  first  of  all  by  the  Communlsta  them- 
selves. Human  compassion  for  the  victims 
of  the  war  should  be  expressed  also  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  action  of  the  Communlsta 
and  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  We  also  do  know  that 
we  face  today  not  the  alternatives  of  1960, 
but  the  alternatives  of  1967. 

We  heard  the  people  compculng  the  Ameri- 
can conduct  of  war  in  Viet  Nam  with  the 
Nazi  deeds  and  methods.  Such  a  compari- 
son Is  an  abuse  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  conunon  sense.  It  also  proves  a  complete 
misunderstanding  and  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  the  Nazis  were. 

If  I  were  to  protest,  I  would  protest: 
Against  the  nations  and  Individuals  who 
do  not  abide  by  the  International  law,  agree- 
menta  and  good  faith; 

Against  the  Ideologies  and  apostles  of  the 
monoldeas — Communistic,  nationalistic,  Pas- 
clstlc  or  others — Imposed  on  the  people  by 
force  against  their  will; 

Against  the  regime  of  one  party,  or  one 
group  which  Umlta  Individual  freedoms  and 
the  protection  of  law  over  man; 


Against  the  regimes  which  disregard  the 
will  of  majority  and  the  rlghta  of  minorities, 
and  which  govern  the  peoples  without  taking 
into  account  the  will  of  people  and  Ita  right 
to  the  control  over  the  governmente; 

Against  all  Romantic  revolutionaries  who 
expose  man,  a  concrete,  singular  human 
being,  to  oppression  and  hardship  In  the 
name  of  their  classes,  of  their  nations,  of 
their  concepte  of  "perfect  society"; 

Against  all  cruelties  Including  the  Com- 
munist cruelties: 

Against   the   weakening   of   this   country 
which  can  and  should  defend  Peace  and  In- 
ternational order,  discredited  and  indefend- 
able  if  the  containment  does  not  hold. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Wacxaw  W.  Soroka, 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  speaks  for  Itself 
as  an  effective  rebuttal  to  the  propa- 
ganda which  the  radical  left  of  this  coun- 
try is  using  In  an  attempt  to  confuse  the 
American  public  and  foil  the  leader- 
ship our  Nation  must  provide  to  the  free 
world  In  the  continuing  struggle  against 
Communist  tyrarmy. 


FLOOD  OF  PORNOGRAPHY  POL- 
LUTES OUR  POSTAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  two  bills  designed  to 
attack  the  flood  of  pornographic  mall 
which  pollutes  our  postal  system. 

A  recent  report  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  my  State  of  California  reveals  dis- 
turbing facts  about  the  amount  of  ob- 
scene and  pornographic  material  which 
is  produced  In  our  State.  The  smut  in- 
dustry grosses  more  than  $20  million  a 
year  from  the  sale  of  Its  offensive  matter. 
And  the  disturbing  thing  is  that  most  of 
this  smut  is  delivered  through  the  serv- 
ices of  the  U.S.  postal  system. 

The  decent  citizens  of  my  State  are  ap- 
palled at  this  situation.  They  are  tak- 
ing steps  toward  halting  production  of 
this  pornographic  material  on  the  State 
level.  But  they  need  the  strong  arm  of 
Federal  law  to  stop  the  flow  of  obscene 
matter  through  the  postal  system. 

The  attorney  general's  report  cites  Los 
Angeles  as  a  central  source  for  obscene 
matter  mailed  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Johnson  administratioo  has 
completely  ignored  this  major  problem 
facing  law-enforcement  agencies.  The 
President  recently  proposed  a  series  of 
major  anticrime  bills  to  the  Congress, 
but  not  one  word  was  said  about  the 
rising  tide  of  pornography. 

Because  efforts  to  combat  obscenity 
have  been  stymied  in  the  courts,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  must  give  to  every 
American  the  weapons  to  protect  his 
family  against  the  smut  being  dumped 
Into  his  mail  box. 


COMPOUNDINO  THE  PROBLEM 
Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  graitleman 
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from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Harrison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  fuid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
service  given  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment steadily  grows  worse.  Repeated 
requests  are  being  made  for  increases  in 
first-class  mail  rates  but  no  improve- 
ment of  service  results  from  such  in- 
creases. Even  the  Postmaster  General 
admits  the  Department  is  inefficient  and 
he  has  suggested  that  its  method  of  op- 
eration be  changed. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment shifted  from  railway  mail  service 
to  delivery  by  trucks,  with  a  decreasing 
efficiency  in  the  handling  of  the  mail,  a 
large  loss  of  revenue  by  the  railroads, 
and  the  loss  by  many  railway  postal 
workers  of  their  jobs.  The  Post  Office 
Department  is  now  considering  a  further 
elimination  of  the  railway  mail  cars  and 
service,  and  should  this  further  reduction 
be  Initiated,  Wyoming  will  suffer  a  fur- 
ther loss  of  employees  smd  will  receive 
much  poorer  mall  service. 

An  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Jim  Flln- 
chum,  editor  of  the  Wyoming  State  Trib- 
luie  at  Cheyenne,  sets  out  the  facts  of 
this  matter  very  clearly,  and  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  copy  of  his  editorial  and  I  hope 
that  others  who  are  suffering  from  a 
similar  situation  will  join  me  in  an  ef- 
fort to  correct  this  situation,  protect  the 
jobs  of  loyal  Government  postal  employ- 
ees, and  provide  efficient  and  prompt  mall 
service. 

Compounding  thk  Problem 

The  impending  puil-out  of  60  to  70  postal 
clerks  from  the  Cheyenne  postofHce  doesn't 
make  sense  In  view  of  the  current  operating 
mess  In  the  U.S.  Postofflce  Department  Itself. 

The  proposed  loss  of  the  Cheyenne  postal 
clerical  force  presumably  stems  from  the  fact 
that  processing  of  Wyoming  maU  ha«  been 
shifted  to  Denver.  Omaha,  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
larger  mall  distribution  centers  on  the 
periphery  of  this  state. 

But  this  Is  exactly  why  the  entire  Post- 
office  Department  Is  In  a  jam  right  now.  and 
why  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  called 
for  the  department's  cabinet-rank  deactiva- 
tion, and  placing  its  operations  under  a  cor- 
poration. 

A  publlBbed  Interview  with  the  postmaster 
general  today  In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
quotes  him  as  saying  a  "catastrophe"  Is  fac- 
ing postal  operations  In  this  country  unless 
there  Is  a  drastic  change. 

The  trouble,  according  to  O'Brien.  Is  the 
concentration  of  postal  processing  operations 
In  a  number  of  key  cities  of  the  country.  In 
the  U.8.  News  &  World  Report  article  which 
wUl  be  published  in  this  week's  Issue  O'Brien 
says  there  are  300  to  400  large  postofflces  that 
are  currently  overloaded. 

Among  them  are  New  Tork.  Chicago,  Loe 
Angeles.  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City.  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Cleveland  and  Brooklyn.  The  situation  In 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  MUwaukee.  and  In- 
dianapolis is  described  as  severe;  Memphis  as 
"extremely  critical";  Des  Moines  as  a  "real 
problem." 

"Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  are  sub- 
jected to  extremely  heavy  north-south  traf- 
flc,"  said  the  postmaster  general.  "We're 
also  watching  Omaha  and  Oklahoma  City 
very  carefully." 

The  postal  plant  Is  described  by  O'Brien 
as  "appallingly  Inadequate."    Another  prob- 


lem iB  Hading  a  capable  work  force.  On  any 
day.  he  says,  the  department  Is  breaking  In 
between  70.000  and  80,000  new  workers. 

The  postal  crisis  is  bo  appalling,  says 
O'Brien,  that  U  a  blowup  occurred  in  two 
or  three  big  offices  at  the  same  time,  the 
department  would  be  In  serious  trouble.  He 
is  quoted  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
piece:  "If  Dallas  and  Atlanta  went  down 
together,  for  Instance,  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  country  would  be  paralysed.  When 
mall  is  delayed  at  strategic  points,  you  get 
a  tremendous  chain  reaction." 

What's  the  source  of  the  trouble?  Judg- 
ing from  the  O'Brien  interview  In  this  pub- 
lication. Its  a  sudden  mall  glut  that  occurs 
in  the  big  distribution  centers. 

The  problem  resides,  obviously.  In  central- 
ization— amalgamation  of  mall  processing 
and  distribution  facilities.  This  should  pro- 
vide a  perfect  counter-argument  for  the 
Cheyenne  Chamber  of  Commerce  representa- 
tives who  met  here  yesterday  with  Senator 
McOee. 

A  rough  analysis  of  this  trouble  would 
seem  to  absolutely  require  a  mandatory  de- 
centralization process  for  the  postal  han- 
dling operations. 

Why  not  let  the  Wyoming  maU  be  broken 
down,  for  example,  right  here  in  Cheyenne 
and  distributed  from  here  rather  than  from 
Denver?  Why  must  it  be  necessary  to  han- 
dle the  Wyoming  mall  in  Omaha  (500  miles 
from  Cheyerme).  Denver  (100  miles)  or  Salt 
Lake  City? 

Rather  than  achieving  efficiency  by  the 
centralization  of  operations,  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  creating  such  a  logjam  of 
operations  and  problems  that  stem  directly 
from  them,  that  it  is  Hearing  collapse. 

Poetmaster-Oeneral  O'Brien  talks  fondly 
of  creating  a  corporate  entity  out  of  the  de- 
partment Instead  of  a  bureaucratic  maze. 
Why  not  set  about  some  modern  corporate 
poUcles.  then,  by  decentralizing  the  physical 
plant?  Why  concentrate  it  entirely  in  a  rela- 
tively few  large  postoffices  that  are  subject  to 
critical  overloads,  and  distribute  the  func- 
tions on  a  more  efficient  basis? 

It  just  doesn't  seem  reasonable  to  com- 
pound the  confusion  and  problems  by  de- 
priving the  smaller  pKwtal  facilities  of  some 
of  their  operating  responElbiUtles.  and  con- 
centrating those  chores  In  the  bigger  post- 
offices  and  distribution  centers  where  over- 
loading already  threatens  disaster. 


THE  SEPARATION  OP  POWERS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extrstneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  1959 
Barenblatt  decision,  the  1960  McPhaul 
decision  and  the  Braden  and  Wilkinson 
decisions  in  1961.  has  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  nevertheless  at- 
tempts are  still  being  made  to  enjoin  the 
committee  from  performing  Its  function 
as  an  investigative  and  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

One  such  attempt  arose  out  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Bills 
To  Make  Punishable  Assistance  to 
Enemies  of  United  States  In  Time  of  War 
in  August  of  1966.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  demonstrations  and  raucous 
behavior  was  Indulged  in  by  certain  ele- 
ments  before   the   committee   here   in 


Washington.  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  named  as  defendants  in  court 
action  because  it  was  charged  that  the 
actions  of  the  committee  "were  done 
solely  to  harass  and  intimidate  them  In 
the  exercise  of  first  amendment  rights, 
and  were  not  done  in  aid  of  the  lawmak- 
ing and  law-evaluating  functions  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

As  the  case  of  Krebs  and  others  against 
John  M.  Ashbrook  and  others,  presents 
very  important  and  interesting  argu- 
ments dealing  with  the  separation  of 
powers  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government,  I  include  the 
supplemental  brief  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  dismissal  of  the  case  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia  ] 
Da.  AixEN  M.  Krebs,  rr  ai...  Plaintdts.  v. 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  et  al.,  Defendants- 
Civil  Action  No.  2157-46 
Defendants'  supplement  to  motion  to  dis- 
miss and  to  strike  certain  allegations  of  the 
complaint  and  plaintiffs'  affidavits;  supple- 
ment to  opposition  to  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
preliminary    injunction;    and    motion    that 
three-judge-court  order  Its  own  dissolution 
and  remand  case  to  slngle-Judge-court  to  dU- 
mlss  action  for  want  of  subject-matter  and 
equity  Jurisdiction,  or  order  dismissal  of  ac- 
tion as  moot. 

Comes  now  the  United  States  Attorney  tor 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  de- 
fendants, and : 

1.  Moves  the  Court  to  dismiss  the  supple- 
mental complaint,  and  renews  the  motion  to 
dismiss  the  original  complaint,  for  lack  of 
subject-matter  and  equity  Jurisdiction: 

2.  Opposes  plaintiffs'  supplement  to  their 
motion  for  preliminary  injunction,  and  re- 
news the  opfKMltlon  to  the  original  motion 
for  preliminary  injunction; 

3.  For  jurisdictional  purposes,  particularly 
the  bar  to  maintenance  of  this  action  Im- 
posed by  the  separatlon-of-powers  doctrine 
and  the  sovereign  Immunity  doctrine — 

(a)  Expressly  traverses  all  of  plaintiffs' 
conclusory  allegations  in  the  original  com- 
plaint and  supplemental  complaint  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  complalned-of  actions  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  House  of  Representatives,  89th 
Congress,  were  done  solely  to  harass  and 
intimidate  them  In  the  exercise  of  Pint 
Amendment  rights,  and  were  not  done  lo 
aid  of  the  lawmaking  and  law-evaluating 
functions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  AfBrmatlvely  avers  that  Congress'  of- 
ficial records  and  reports  conclusively  show 
that  such  complalned-of  actions  were  done  In 
the  course  and  within  the  scope  of  Congrea' 
legislative  business;  and  the  Court  lacki 
jurisdiction  to  Inquire  or  consider  any 
evidence  Aehora  the  official  congressional 
records  and  reports  in  this  regard;  and 

(c)  Further  affirmatively  avers  that  plain- 
tiffs' contrary,  conclusory  allegations  are 
fictitious,  unfounded  In  fact,  and  feigned  in 
an  effort  to  give  this  Court  some  semblance 
of  color  of  jurisdiction  In  the  premLses. 

4.  For  jurisdictional  purposes — partlculsrly 
the  lack  of  a  Justifiable  case  or  controversy 
and  lack  of  standing  to  sue — 

(a)  Expressly  traverses  all  of  plaintiffs' 
conclusory  allegations  In  the  original  com- 
plaint and  supplemental  complaint  whlcb 
state  (or  imply)  criminal  prosecution  of 
plaintiffs  Krebs  and  Teague  is  imminent,  for 
contempt  of  Congress  arising  out  of  the  oc- 
currences or  defaults  at  the  "Hearings  on 
H.R.  13047.  HM.  14926.  H.R.  16175.  H.R.  17140. 
and  H.R.  17194 — Bills  to  Make  Punishable 
Assistance  to  Enemies  of  U.S.  in  Time  of  Un- 
declared War"  held  on  August  16-lfl.  1866  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
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House    of    Representatives.    88th    Oongreu; 
and 

(b)  Affirmatively  avers  that  the  events 
since  such  hearings  Indicate  that  criminal 
prosecution  of  plaintiffs  Krebe  and  Teague 
for  contempt  of  Congress  arising  out  of  such 
occurrences  or  defaults  Is  unlikely. 

6.  Moves  the  Court  to  strike  so  much  of 
paragraphs  17.  18.  20-27,  of  plaintiffs'  sup- 
plemental complaint  as  conclusorlly  allege 
(or  Imply)  that  at  said  hearings  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  89th  Congress,  was 
not  engaged  In  gathering  InformaUon  In  aid 
of  the  law-making  and  law-evaluating  func- 
tions of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and.  further,  to  strike  so  much  of  paragraphs 
27.  30-32.  of  plaintiffs'  supplemental  com- 
plaint as  conclusorlly  allege  (or  imply) 
criminal  prosecution  of  plaintiffs  Krebs  and 
Teague  is  Imminent,  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress arising  out  of  the  occurrences  or  de- 
faults occurring  at  said  hearings. 

6.  Moves  the  Three-Judge-Court  to  order 
Its  own  dissolution,  and  remand  this  case 
to  Single-Judge-Court  to  dismiss  for  want  of 
subject-matter  and  equity  Jurisdiction;  or  to 
order  dismissal  of  action  as  moot. 

Incorporated  into  and  made  a  part  hereof 
(by  reference)  are  Government  Exhibits  1-5, 
heretofore  filed  in  this  cause.  Also  incor- 
porated into  and  made  a  part  hereof  are  the 
following  additional  exhibits.  Identified  as 
indicated: 

Government  Exhibit  No.  6:  (Attached) 
printed  record  of  "Hearings  on  HJl,  12047 
HR.  14925,  HJl.  16175,  H.R.  17140  and  HJl' 
17194— Bills  to  Make  Punishable  Assistance 
to  Enemies  of  U.S.  In  -Hme  of  War"  held  by 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  House 
of  Representatives,  89th  Congress  on  August 
1&-19,  1966  and  August  19,  22,  and  23.  1966 
(Parte  1  and  2) 

Government  Exhibit  No.  7:  (Attached)  Re- 
port No.  1908,  House  of  Representatives.  89th 
Congress.  2d  Session,  dated  August  29.  1966 
entitled  "Obstruction  of  Armed  Forces"  re- 
porting favorably  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  the  bill  (H.R.  12047) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
with  amendments 

Government  Exhibit  No.  8:  (By  reference) 
the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 89th  Congress,  on  consideration  of  said 
bill.  CoNCREsaroNAL  RxcoRD,  volume  112,  part 
IB,  pages  26213-26262,  and  volume  112  pstft 
20,  pages  26692-26594 

Government  Exhibit  No.  9:  (Attached) 
HR.  12047,  the  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  i960,  as  passed  by  the  House 
or  RepresenUtives.  8»th  Congress,  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1966  and  referred  to  the  Senate 

Government  Exhibit  No.  10:  (Attached) 
H.R.  8,  the  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  I960,  as  Introduced  January  10, 
1967  in  the  House  of  RepreMntatlvee,  90th 
Congress.  Ist  S««slon 

Government  Exhibit  No.  11:  (AttMbed) 
H.  Res.  7,  90th  Congreae.  1st  Seulon.  aa 
agreed  to  In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
January  10,  1967,  adopUng  as  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  90th  Congress 
(with  amendment)  the  Rules  of  the  House 
Of  RepresenUtives,  88th  Congress,  together 
with  all  appUcable  provlalons  of  the  LmU- 
latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1846.  m 
atnended 

Government  Exhibit  No.  12:  (Attached) 
affidavit  of  Francta  J,  McNamara,  Director, 
Committee  on  Un-American  ActivlUes.  House 
Of  Representatives.  SSth  Oongrese  and  90th 
Congress,  setting  forth  facts  as  to  House  of 
Representatives  receipt  and  custody  of  rec- 
ords characterteed  in  the  supplemental  com- 
plaint as  "membership  lists" 

Government  Exhibit  No,  18:  (By  refer- 
«»ce)  election  of  members.  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities,  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves,  9(Hh  Congress,  Oonousmonai, 
RECORD,  pages  1066  and  1738  for  January  23 
and  26, 1967. 


In    support    hereof,    a    memorandum    of 
points  and  authorities  la  submitted. 
David  O.  Brcbs, 

VS.  Attorney. 

JOBZPB    M.   HaNMOM. 

Aatiatant  VS.  Attorney. 

On.  ZUUIESMAN. 

Aaaiatant  V.S.  Attorney. 


Cn-rtncan  or  Skbvics 
I  hereby  certify  that  service  of  a  oopy  of 
the   foregoing  supplement  to   motion,   op- 
poslUon.  etc.,  (with  attached  exhibits  going 
to  Mr.  Klnoy  only),  and  supporting  memo- 
randum of  points  and  authorities,  has  been 
made  this  14th  day  of  AprU.  19«7  by  man 
upon  the  following  attorneys  for  plaintiffs: 
Arthur  Klnoy.  Esq,.  Klnoy  &  Kunstler. 
611    Fifth    Avenue.    New    York,    New 
York.     (Copy  by  Special  Delivery  Air 
Mall  and  also  by  regular  mall.)     John 
DeJ.  Pemberton.   Jr..  Esq.,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  166  Fifth  Ave- 
nue.   New    Tork,    New    York    10010. 
Jeremiah  S.  Qutman,  Esq..  363  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  New  York.    Law- 
rence   Spelaer,    Bsq.,    Amerlc<ui    Olvll 
Llberuee  Union,  1426  l«th  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

On,   ZnfMKBKAN, 

Auiatant  VS.  Attorney. 

[In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia] 
Da.  AixxN  M.  Krebs.  rr  al.,  PLAiNnm,  v. 

JOHK  M.  ASHBBOOK,  KT  AL.,  DETENDANTa — 

Civil  Action  No.  2167-66 

Defendants'  memorandum  of  points  and 
authorities  In  support  of  supplement  to  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  and  to  strike  certain  allega- 
tions of  the  complaint  and  plaintiffs'  affi- 
davits; supplement  to  opposition  to  plain- 
tiffs' motion  for  preliminary  Injunction;  and 
motion  that  three-judge-court  order  Its  own 
dUssolution  and  remand  case  to  single-judge- 
oourt  to  dismiss  action  for  want  of  subject- 
matter  and  equity  Jurisdiction,  or  order  dis- 
missal of  action  as  moot. 

INTaODVCnON 

(A)  Present  Status  of  Matters  BelaUve  to 
Litigation 
So  that  the  Court  will  be  Informed  as  to 
the  present  status  of  matters  relating  to  this 
proceeding  (as  of  April  10,  1967),  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  behalf  of  defendants,  supplements  para- 
graphs 1-5  of  his  earlier  Statement,'  as 
follows: 

6.  On  August  29,  1966  the  Conamlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 89th  Congress,  filed  Its  Report  No. 
1908  (Government  Exhibit  7).  It  accom- 
panied HJt.  12047,  as  amended.  That  report 
set  forth  (inter  alia)  the  purpose  of  the  biU; 
the  Committee's  action  In  respect  thereto; 
and  the  Committee  findings  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  Its  enactment. 

7.  After  legislative  debate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  89th  Congress,  on  October 
13,  1966  passed  H.R.  12047,  as  amended.  Sub- 
sequently, that  bUl  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate, 89th  Congress.  (Oovemment  Exhibits 
8&9.) 

8.  No  report  was  made  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 89th  Congress.  whUe  It  was  In 
session,  as  to  the  fact  of  plaintiffs  Krebs' 
and  Teague's  falltire  to  appear  when  called 
to  testify  (as  required  by  subpoena)  on 
Augxist  17, 1966  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 89th  Congress.  The  89th  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die  on  October  22,  1966.  Con- 
ORBssioNAL  Rbcord,  volums  112,  part  21, 
page  28897.     The  fact  at  such  faUure  was 


lOuT  prior  status  Statsuent  appears  at 
pp.  1-2  of  "Defendants'  Memorandmn  of  Law 
Pursuant  to  Order  of  Three-Judge  District 
Court  dated  August  17,  1966."  We  inoorpo- 
rate  It  here  by  reference. 


thereafter  not  reported  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  dxirlng  the  89th 
Congress  while  not  in  aesaion.  And  no  such 
step  (or  any  other)  looking  to  their  criminal 
prosecution,  or  other  proceedings.  In  respect 
of  such  f  aUure  has  been  taken  to  date. 

8.  Upon  expiration  of  the  89th  Congress, 
and  the  convening  of  the  90th  Congress  on 
January  10,  1967  (Conckmsional  Rxcori),  p. 
8) ,  the  foUowlng  authorities,  undw  which  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  House  of  Representatives,  89th 
Congress,  were  held  on  August  1(^19,  1866, 
terminated  and  became  functtu  officio: 

(a)  H.  Res.  8.  89th  Congress,  Ist  Ses- 
sion, adopted  January  4.  1966  (CowiaM- 
SIONAL  RjBCORD,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  1,  p.  21).  Thls 
House  RosolutUm  had  adoi>ted  "as  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvee  ot  the  Eighty- 
Ninth  Congress",  with  amendmento,  "the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Eighty-Eighth  Congress,  together  with  aU 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor. 
ganlzatlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended."' 

(b)  Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives, 89th  Congress,  adopted  July  14,  1968, 
authorizing  the  Committee,  or  a  Subcom- 
mittee thereof,  to  conduct  hearings  for  the 
proper  legislative  purpose  of  gathering  in- 
formation In  aid  of  law-mak^  and  law- 
evaluation.  (Oovemment  Exhibit  1-  see 
Oovemment  Exhibits  2^8.) 

10.  By  House  Resolution  7,  adopted  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
90th  Congress,  has  adopted  "as  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress",  with  amendment,  "the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  Eighty-Ninth  Congress,  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended" 
(Government  Exhibit  11.) 

11.  The  House  of  RepresenUtives,  90th 
Congress,  has  elected  the  membership  of  Ite 
Conmiittee  on  Un-American  Activities  for 
the  90th  Congress.  (Oovemment  Exhibit 
13.)  The  following  named  defendants  have 
been  elected  to  the  Committee  for  the  90th 
Congress:  Edwin  E.  WiUis,  Chairman;  Wil- 
liam M.  Tuck.  Joseph  R.  Pool.  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  John  M.  Ashbrook,  and  Del  M.  Claw- 
son.  Members.  The  following  named  de- 
fendants are  not  members  of  the  Committee 
for  the  90th  Congress:  John  H.  Buchanan. 
Jr..  Oeorge  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  and  Charles  L. 
Weltner. 

12.  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. House  of  RepresenUtives.  90th  Con- 
gress, has  to  date  not  adopted  any  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Committee,  or  «my 
Subcommittee  thereof,  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  same  subject-matters  as  are  set  forth 
in  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee,  89th 
Congress,  of  July  14,  1966  (Oovemment  Ex- 
hibit 1). 

(B)  Relief  sought  by  plaintiffs 
In  their  supplonenUl  complaint,  plain- 
tiffs continue  to  seek  "all  the  prcllrinary 
and  permanent  Injunctive  relief  and  declara- 
tory relief  prayed  for  In  the  original  com- 
plaint". 

Plaintiffs  originally  sought  to  have  this 
Court  antlclpatorily  Interfere  by  Injimctlve 

'The  LegUlative  Re<H'ganiEatlon  Act  of 
1946.  60  SUt.  812.  814,  expressly  provided 
that  lU  Rule  provisions  were  "an  exercise 
of  the  rule-making  power  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  respectively  and 
as  such  they  shaU  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  rules  of  sech  House,  respectively,  or  of 
that  House  to  which  they  speolflcally  apply". 
((Section  101(a).))  And  It  further  expressed 
"full  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so 
far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In  such 
House)  of  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  arty 
other  rule  of  such  House."  ((Section  101 
(b) .) )     [Emphasis  suppUed.] 
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proceos  with  the  coaduct  by  a  Congreeslonal 
Oommlttee  of  Congnx'  legislative  buslnesa. 
They  wanted  thla  Ckjxirt  to  loeue  an  Injunc- 
tion, barring  defendant  members  of  the 
HouM  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, 89th  Congress,  from  proceeding  with 
Committee  bearings  then  scheduled  to  begin 
August  16,  1966,  OT  from  reporting  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  facts  concern- 
ing any  contempt  of  Congress  arising  out  of 
plaintiffs  Krebs'  and  Teague's  failure  to  com- 
ply with  Committee  subpenas  requiring  them 
to  appear  and  testify  at  those  hearings." 

By  way  of  declaratory  Judgment  relief, 
plaintiffs  originally  sought  to  have  the  Court 
declare  that  "Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  establishing  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganisation  Act  of  1946,  60  Stat.  317, 
828,  Insofar  as  It  Incorporates  and  sets  forth 
Rule  XI  violate  on  their  face  and  as  applied 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
are  therefore  null,  void  and  no  effect". 

Plaintiffs  have  added  a  prayer  in  their  sup- 
plemental complaint  that  Injunctive  process 
JMue  to  keep,  not  only  defendant  members 
of  the  House  Un-Amertcan  Activities  Com- 
mittee, 89th  Congress,  but  also  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  using  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the 
membership  lists  subpoenaed  by  defend- 
ants They  also  now  pray  that  defendant 
members  of  the  House  Un-Amertcan  Actlvl- 
«ee  Committee,  89th  Congrees,  be  required 
by  Injunctive  process  "to  return  aU  such 
lists  and  any  copies  thereof  to  their  rightful 
owners".  B»»«M.m 

^^)  Facts    as    to    so-called    "membership 

co^nf-f^^'  '^'^  ^^^''^  "»«  supplemental 
»T^  ^  characterizes  as  "membership 
^  'J^^  records  were  lawfully  sub- 
poenaed from  universities  and  colleges.  Thev 
axe  presently  in  the  custody  and  subject  to 

wfthT.*?K  °^  ""*  ^°"*«  °^  Representetlvee^ 
Without  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

^^Tff'  *  *  L^^"^  °'  ^°^  ^^^  to  the 
universities  and  colleges  concerned  cannot 
be  effectuated.  And  plaintiffs  Krebs  and 
Teague  have  no  personal  property  or  other 
Iwa.)  ^^^-     <°«'«^«»t  Exhib! 

ttunoiXiczirrAL  Aaxsutatrr* 
I.  The  Court  lacks  auhiect-matter  and  eauitv 
iurisdiction 
Plalntlfls  misconceive*  our  Jurisdictional 
objecuons.  We  do  assert  the  absence  here 
both  of  'federal  subject-matter  Jurisdiction" 
and  of  equity  Jurisdiction. 

(A)  Separatlon-of-powers 
In  their  reply  memorandum,  plaintiffs  dis- 
regard the  basic  separaUon-of-powers  Juris- 
dictional vice  In  their  case.*    Therefore   wa 
re-emphaslze :  ' 


April  19,  1967 


*  We  believe  that  the  after -occurring  events 
enumerated  herein  render  the  entire  Injunc- 
tive aspect  of  the  matter  moot.  See  our 
Argvunent  in/ro. 

'  We  intend  that  this  Argument  serve  both 
as  a  rejoinder  to  plaintiffs'  memoranda  and 
as  a  supplement  to  our  original  memoran- 
dum of  points  and  authorities  In  support  of 
our  motion  to  dismiss,  etc.,  and  oTir  subse- 
quent memorandtim  of  law  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  Three- Judge  District  Court  dated 
August  17.  1966  (which  we  incorporate  here 
by  reference). 

■Reply  memorandum,  pp.  l-a. 

•  This  vice  Is  so  patent  to  us  that  we  marvel 
plalntlffls  undertake  to  discuss  the  matter  In 
their    reply    memorandum    exclusively    In 

•qulty  abstention"  terms.     But  they  pur- 
port to  do  so  seriously.    Also,  they  have  sup- 

?«'f  J?  "^  *^**'^  '"y  l«tt"  or  November 
16.  196«)  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  Stamler 
V.  WillU,  No.  16368,  etc.,  entered  November 
10,  1966,  re-hearing  en  banc  denied  February 


Our  basic  point  here  Is  that  any  anticipa- 
tory court  Interference  (whether  by  Injunc- 
tive process  or  by  declaratory  relief  having 
like  inhibitory  effect)  with  the  conduct  by 
Congress  of  any  part  of  Its  legislative  busi- 
ness would  constitute  an  unjustifiable  Ju- 
dicial encroachment  upon  the  legislative 
sphere  constitutionally  entrusted  to  Con- 
grees. The  Constitution  vests  the  legislative 
power  of  the  United  States  In  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Art.  1,  Sec.  1.  The  separa- 
tion-of -powers  doctrine,  which  Is  so  funda- 
mental to  ova  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem, posits  the  Independence  of  Congress, 
within  the  sphere  of  sovereignty  assigned  It 
by  the  Constitution,  from  any  Interference  by 
either  of  the  other  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Government.  See  Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son. 103  U.S.  168,  190-191    (1880).' 

We  think  this  point  has  been  so  clearly 
settied  In  this  Circuit  by  Pauling  v.  East- 
land,  109  U.S.  App.  D.C.  342,  344-346,  238 
F.  2d  126,  128-130,  cert,  denied,  364  VS.  900 
(1960).  as  to  be  beyond  controverey  In  this 
Court: 

"It  seems  quite  clear  that  as  a  matter  of 
basic  general  principle  a  court  cannot  Inter- 
fere with  or  Impede  the  processes  of  the 
Congress  by  proscribing  anticlpatorlly  Its  In- 
quiries. This  Is  so  •  •  •  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Constitutional  separation  of 
powers  •   •   •. 

"•  •  •  The  courts  have  no  power  of  Inter- 
ference unless  and  until  some  event,  •  •  • 
brings  an  actual  controverey  Into  the  sphere 
of  Judicial  authority.  •  •   • 

"••••• 

"•  •  •  It  Is  unthinkable  •  •  •  that.  If 
[In  a  proper  "case"  or  "controversy"  within 
the  Judicial  competence]  the  courts  should 
hold  a  specific  directive  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Congress  xmconstitutlonal  and  void,  the 
Committee  would  nevertheless  attempt  to 
enforce  that  directive.  So.  •  •  •  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  would  be  as  effective  an  Im- 
pingement upon  and  Interference  with  leg- 
islative proceedings  as  a  flat  Injunction 
would  be.    Thus,     •  •  »  a  declaratory  Judg- 


13,  1966  (Klley  and  Cummlngs,  J  J.,  with 
Knoch,  J.,  dissenting).  There,  the  Coiut  of 
Appeals  majority  apiiears  to  have  not  con- 
sidered (or,  perhaps,  has  chosen  to  Ignore) 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  propriety  of 
convening  a  Three-Judge-Dlatrtct-Court.  the 
obvious  separation-of-powers  Jurisdictional 
bar  we  discuss  here. 

Accordingly,  and  In  order  that  there  will 
be  no  further  mistaking  of  our  position  on 
tills  basic  point,  we  here  supplement  the 
discussion  In  our  original  memorandiun 
(Point  1,  at  pp.  3-6)  and  our  brief  touching 
on  It  In  our  August  26,  1966  memorandum 
(at  p.  3).  We  here  also  Incorporate  by  ref- 
erence Judge  Hart's  excellent  dlsciisslon  In 
his  recent  opinion  (entered  April  7,  1967)  In 
Powell  V.  McCormack.  D.C.  Civil  Action  No. 
669-67.  If  this  Three-Judge  Court  shares 
our  view  that  we  are  "laboring  the  obvious" 
here,  or  simply  determines  that,  without 
even  reaching  the  Issue  Itself,  It  will  follow 
Judge  Hart's  decision  In  Powell,  we  hasten  to 
apologize  for  burdening  the  Court  with  this 
additional  exegesis  of  what,  to  us  at  least, 
seems  obvious  and  settied. 

'  In  the  context  of  this  litigation.  It  Is  also 
pertinent  to  note  that  the  Constitution  con- 
fere  upon  each  House  of  Congress  the  right 
to  "determine  the  Rules  of  Its  Proceedings". 
(Art.  1,  Sec.  6,  CI.  2.)  Furthermore,  all  mem - 
here  of  Congress  are  constitutionally  pro- 
tected from  Judicial  (or  other)  questioning 
"for  any  speech  or  debate  In  either  House". 
(Art.  1,  Sec.  6.)  This  protection  extends  to 
all  "things  generally  done  In  a  session  of  the 
House  by  one  of  Its  members  In  relation  to 
the  business  before  It",  including  "written 
reports  presented  In  that  body  by  Its  com- 
mittees" and  "resolutions  offered".  Kilhoum 
▼.  Thompton,  supra.  108  VJB.  M  SO*. 


ment  respecting  the  validity  of  contemplated 
Congressional  action  would  violate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers  and  would 
be  an  Illegal  Impingement  by  the  Judicial 
branch  upon  the  duties  of  the  legislative 
branch.* 

■••  •  •  •  • 

"In  summation,  It  Is  perfectly  clear  •  •  • 
that.  If  Pauling  should  be  cited  for  contempt 
and  thereafter  committed,  either  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  by  a  court,  of  contempt,  the  courts 
win  review  that  Judgment  and  may  In  that 
proceeding  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the 
order  of  the  Subcommittee.  It  Is  equally 
clear  •  •  •  that  the  courts  have  no  power 
In  the  proceeding  presently  before  us  to  pass 
upon,  either  by  Injimction  or  by  declaratory 
Judgment,  the  validity  of  the  Subcommittee 
order.  •  •  •"  [Bracketed  material  sup- 
piled.] 

The  other  cases  we  have  cited  also  make  It 
clear  that  all  prior  or  anticipatory  Judicial 
restraint  of  Congress  In  respect  of  any  phase 
of  Its  legislative  business  would  violate  the 
constitutional  separatlon-of-powers  doc- 
trine.* 

Plaintiffs  sought  In  their  original  com- 
plaint to  get  this  Com-t  to  Interfere  by  antic- 
ipatory Injunctive  process  (or  declaratory 
relief  having  Uke  Inhibitory  effect)  with  the 
conduct  by  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  of  a  legislative  hearing  in 
progress,  and  with  Its  reference  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  fact  of  occurrence 
of  acts  In  apparent  contempt  of  Congress. 
They  seek  In  their  supplemental  complaint 
to  get  this  Court  to  Interfere  by  Injunctive 
process  with  Congress'  possession  of  certain 
records  which  they  characterize  as  "member- 
ship lists".  Thus,  proper  application  here  of 
the  aeparetlon-of-powers  doctrine  Is  wholly 
dispositive  of  plaintiffs'  entire  case 

To  whatever  extent  plaintiffs  may  seek  to 
rest  their  claim  that  this  Court  has  Jurisdic- 
tion here,  upon  Dombroaki  v.  Pflster,  380  VS. 
479  ( 1965 ) ,  and  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Corcoran, 
122  U.S.  App.  D.C.  387.  364  F.  2d  619  (19651. 
their  reliance  Is  misplaced."    Those  decisions 

'  In  our  August  26.  1966  memorandum  (at 
p.  2),  we  cited  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion V.  Darlington,  Inc.  tor  the  proposition 
that  declaratory  relief  having  like  inhibitory 
effect  Is  no  different  from  an  Injunction  for 
purposes  of  convening  a  Three-Judge  District 
Court.  In  that  case,  plaintiff  sought — and 
the  District  Court  purported  to  grant — a 
Judgment  declaratory  In  form,  holding  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
unconstitutional.  142  F.Supp.  341.  363 
(EX).8.  Car.  1966) .  The  Supreme  Court,  rec- 
ognizing the  true  Inhibitory  effect  of  the 
declaratory  relief  sought  and  granted,  re- 
versed and  remanded  the  case  for  considera- 
tion as  an  Injimctlve  matter  imder  28  VS.C. 
3282  by  a  Three-Judge  District  Court.  362 
U.S.  977-978  (1967).  It  was  thereafter  con- 
sidered and  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  direct  appeal  as  a  Three-Judge  Coiurt  in- 
junctive matter.  368  U.S.  84  (1968).  Also 
see  Public  Service  Commission,  etc.  v.  Wyooff 
Co.,  344  VS.  237.  247  (1962);  riemming  v. 
Nester,  363  U.S.  603.  606-607   (1960). 

•See  our  original  memorandum  (at  p.  6). 
Also  see  Yellin  v.  United  States,  874  VS.  109, 
121  (1963).  where  the  Supreme  Court,  citing 
Pauling  v.  Eastland,  supra,  Indicated  that  It 
was  "highly  Improbable"  that  any  injunction 
could  Issue  against  a  Committee  of  Congress. 
In  Dombroski  v.  Burbank,  123  U.S.  App.  D.O. 
190.  192-103.  368  F.2d  821,  823-824.  cert, 
granted  sub  nom.  Dombroski  v.  Eastland,  S86 
VS.  812  (1966).  the  Court  of  Appeals  recog- 
nized that  It  could  not  enjoin  Members  of 
Congress  from  using  documents  allegedly 
seized  "In  the  course  of  their  official  business 
for  the  •   •  •  Committee"  of  Congress. 

>*See  their  original  memorandum  (at  pp> 
10-34)  and  their  reply  memorandum  (at  pp. 
6,  ft-11).  In  our  view,  plaintiffs  simply  ob- 
fuscate the  matter. 
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avail  them  nought.  In  respect  of  the  proper 
applicability  here  of  the  separatlon-of-powers 
doctrine. 

Dombroski  Involved  no  aspect  of  separa- 
tlon-of-powera.  It  concerned  "the  Federal 
Judiciary's  relationship  to  the  States".  As 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  observed  In  Baker  v. 
Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  210  (1962),  such  Federal 
Judlclary-State  relationship  Is  totally  dif- 
ferent In  kind  from  the  "relationship  be- 
tween the  [Federal]  Judiciary  and  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment." 

It  was  early  settled  "  In  our  oonstitution&l 
law  history  that  under  the  "Supremacy 
Clause"  In  Article  VI,  par.  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  paramount  over  all  laws 
and  actions  of  Instrumentalities  of  the  var- 
ious States  of  the  Union.  And  since  Ex 
parte  Young,  209  UjB.  123.  147-148  (1908). 
It  has  not  been  doubted  that — In  a  proper 
equity  case  warranting  Federal  Judicial  In- 
tervention In  State  affairs — the  Federal 
courts  may  enjoin  State  action  In  order  to 
vindicate  Federal  rights.  See  Dombroski, 
supra,  380  U.S.  at  483-480.  •» 

Reed  Enterprises  Involved  no  separatlon- 
of-powers  confrontation  between  the  Federal 
Judiciary  and  Congress.  Plaintiffs  there  were 
not  seeking  by  anticipatory  court  process  to 
stop  Congress  "In  its  tracks"  when  acting 
within  the  legislative  sphere  constitutionally 
entrusted  to  It. "  That  case  involved  "  the 
familiar  settled  use  of  the  courts'  Injunctive 
process  as  a  mode  of  effecting  Judicial  review 
of  actions  by  Executive  offlcera  (subordinate 
to  the  President)  seeking  to  enforce  a  statute 
which  Is  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional.^ 


"MCulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316, 
427-438  (1819);  Gibbon*  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat. 
1.210-213  (IBM). 

"In  Dombroski,  the  plaintiffs  asserted 
Federal  rights  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  43 
UJ3.0.  19^,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  sought  an  injunction  re- 
straining Instrumentalities  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  Supreme  Court  there  found 
a  "bad  faith"  situation  to  exist  In  which 
plaintiffs'  defense  In  the  State's  criminal 
prosecution  would  not  assiu'e  "adequate  vin- 
dication" of  Federal  constitutional  rights. 
380  U.S.  at  481-482.  486.  487-469.  and  that, 
under  the  particular  circumstances  In  that 
case.  It  was  "Inappropriate"  to  apply  the 
"equity  abstention"  doctrine.  380  U-8.  at 
469.  Also  Inapposite,  for  the  same  reason  as 
Dombroski,  are  such  other  cases  Involving 
State  action  as  Bond  v.  Floyd,  385  U.S.  116 
(1966);  Baggett  v.  Bullitt.  877  VS.  860 
(1964);  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  v.  Button,  371 
U.S.  416  (1903). 

■*  We  ftu^her  deal  with  this  point  infra  un- 
der the  heading  of  "sovereign  InMnunlty". 

"  It  was  held  In  Reed  Enterprises  that  an 
action  may  He  against  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  and  his  delegates,  seeking  to  enjoin  a 
pending  criminal  proceeding,  where  (al- 
legedly) proposed  multiple  criminal  prose- 
cutions would  result  In  destruction  of  the  ac- 
cused jjersons'  "business,  exhaust  their  finan- 
cial resoiu-ces.  and  make  It  Impossible  to  de- 
fend themselves",  and  the  (alleged)  multiple 
prosecutions  (allegedly)  have  a  "chilling  ef- 
fect" on  expression  within  the  protection  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

'» See  Philadelphia  Co.  v.  Stimson.  323  VS. 
619-620  (1912);  Larson  v.  Domestic  A  For- 
eign Commerce  Corp.,  337  U.S.  683,  704 
(1040).  But  it  has  been  an  Immutable  prin- 
ciple of  our  trl-partlte  constitutional  system 
that  no  like  Injunctive  proceedings  will  lie 
to  interfere  with  the  President's  conduct  of 
his  constitutional  duties.  See  Chicago  A 
Southern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  v.  Waterman  S.  8. 
Corp.,  333  U.8.  103,  100-112  (1948):  Missis- 
lippi  V.  Johnson.  71  U.8.  (4  W»U.)  476.  600 
(1867). 
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This  brings  us  to  the  final  point  we  wish 
to  discuss  under  thla  heading:  Plaintiffs 
here  seek,  by  making  a  fictitious,  unfounded, 
feigned  claim  in  their  complaint,  to  project 
this  Court  Into  an  extreme  confrontation 
with  Congress  In  a  sensitive  separation-of- 
powers  area.  Their  claim  (complaint,  par. 
10)  that  the  Committee  subpoenaed  plain- 
tiffs Krebs  and  Teague  "solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassing  and  Intimidating"  them  In 
the  exercise  of  their  First  Amendment  rights. 
Is  unfounded  In  fact  and  feigned  to  give 
this  Court  some  semblance  of  color  of  jtuls- 
dlction. 

The  principles  governing  constitutional 
adjudications  make  It  unnecessary  for  this 
Coxirt  to  entertain  plaintiffs*  feigned  ex- 
treme claim  here.  Particularly  since  plain- 
tiffs seek  to  project  the  Co\irt  far  Into  the 
deUcate  area  of  Judicial  relations  with  Con- 
gress In  the  realm  of  legislative  mattere,  this 
Court  should  properly  limit  Its  decision  here 
to  the  case  actually  before  It.  and  not  ven- 
ture to  "formulate  a  rxUe  of  constitutional 
law  broader  than  is  reqiilred  by  the  precise 
facts  to  which  It  Is  to  be  applied".  United 
States  V.  Raines,  363  VS.  17,  21  24  (1960). 
As  we  noted  In  our  August  26,  1966  memo- 
randiun: •• 

"•  *  •  [IJt  incontrovertlbly  appe-irs  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  sued  were  engaged 
at  the  Committee  hearing  In  the  conduct  of 
Congress'  legislative  business. 

"That  the  Committee  was  gathering  In- 
formation In  aid  of  law-making  and  law- 
evaluating  at  its  hearing  Is  established  be- 
yond dispute  here  by  Government  Exhibits 
Nos.  1.  2  and  6.  •  •  •.  No  evidence  dehors 
the  official  congressional  record  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  here  as  to  any  purported 
ulterior  purpose  In  summoning  plaln- 
tlfls •  •   •." 

We  have  now  supplied  the  Court  with  ad- 
ditional materials  conclusively  establishing, 
for  purposes  of  this  case,  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  gathering  Information  In  aid  of 
law-making  and  law-evaluating  at  Its  hear- 
ings which  commenced  August  16,  1966 :  The 
printed  record  of  the  89th  Congress  Commit- 
tee hearings  (Govermnent  Exhibit  6);  the 
Committee  Report  on  HJl.  12047  (Govern- 
ment Exhibit  7);  the  House  proceedings  on 
consideration  of  that  bill  (Government  Ex- 
hibit 8,  by  reference);  that  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  referred  to 
the  Senate  (Government  Exhibit  9) ;  and  the 
corresponding  bill  Introduced  In  the  ciurent 
Congress   (Government  Exhibit   10)." 

For  purposes  of  this  case,  the  official  Con- 
gressional records  now  before  the  Coxirt  In- 
controvertibly  show: 

(1)   The  August  16-19,  1966  Investigative" 


x>  At  pp.  7-8,  with  fuU  citation  of  authori- 
ties. 

"The  complaint  "on  Itfc.  face"  now  also 
supplies  a  portion  of  thedficlal  records  of 
Congress  which  Incontrovertlbly  establish, 
for  purposes  of  this  case,  that  the  Conunlttee 
hearings  which  commenced  on  August  16, 
1966  were  In  aid  of  Congress'  lawmaking  and 
law-evaluating  functions.  In  their  supple- 
mental complaint,  plaintiffs  have  Incor- 
porated (as  their  Exhibit  A)  the  transcript  of 
the  August  16-19.  1966  Investigative  phase  of 
the  Committee  hearings.  This  same  tran- 
script comprises  most  of  Part  1,  Government 
Exhibit  6. 

"In  paragraph  16  of  their  amended  com- 
plaint, plaintiffs  appear  to  give  the  Commit- 
tee's use  of  the  term  "Investigative"  a  wholly 
unwarranted  connotation.  As  was  carefully 
explained  by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman 
(Government  Exhibit  6.  part  1,  pp.  917-918) : 
The  Investigative  phase  of  the  Committee 
hearings  was  "to  develop  Information  which 
will  assist  the  Congress  In  performing  Its 
constitutional  legislative  ftinctlon."  Wit- 
nesses subpoenaed  to  testify  In  these  hear- 
ings have  been  summoned  because  commlt- 


hearings.  as  well  as  the  August  19,  22  and  28. 
1966  legislative  hearings,  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee conducted,  were  essentially  concerned 
with  "hard  core"  Commimlst  activities.  The 
Subcommittee  Chairman  made  this  clear  in 
his  Opening  Statement.": 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that.  In  the 
domain  of  national  security,  this  committee 
has  "pervasive  authority"  to  Investigate  Com- 
mimlst  activities.  When  this  country  Is  en- 
gaged In  open  hostilities  with  a  foreign  Com- 
munist power,  the  sending  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance to  that  power  Involves  the  national 
security;  obstructing  the  movement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  or  supplies  affects  our  national 
security;  Impairing  or  Interfering  with  the 
loyalty,  morale,  discipline,  and  recruitment 
of  military  personnel  affects  our  security,  and 
BO  do  CommimlBt  propaganda  activities' car- 
ried out  In  this  covmtry  In  behalf  of  the 
Communist  power  with  which  we  are  engaged 
In  hostilities,  and  travel  and  any  other  ac- 
tivities undertaken  In  behalf  of  that  power 
and  the  world  Communist  movement. 
Clearly,  the  committee  has  the  authority  to 
Investigate  the  extent  of  subversion  or  Com- 
munist Influence  In  such  activities." 

(2)  During  the  investigative  phase  of  the 
Subcommittee  bearings  commenced  August 
16,  1966,  testimony  was  received  (inter  alia) 
to  the  following  effect : 

"(a)  The  Progressive  Labor  Movement,  now 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  was  formed  In 
1961  by  two  former  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  Stetes  who  wen 
expelled  therefrom  for  'left  devlationlsm*. 
being  considered  to  be  supporters  of  the  'Chi- 
nese faction,  the  Albanian  faction'  of  the 
World  Communist  movement.  This  Com- 
munist organization  'In  many  respects  •  •  • 
considers  Itself  to  be  the  only  true  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States'.  It  follows 
'the  same  Ideological  line  as  the  Chinese' 
and  vehemently  attacks  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Conununist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Among  the  long-range  meazm  by 
which  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  hopes 
ultimately  to  accomplish  the  forelble  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  incite  riots  'within  various  ghet- 
tos m  the  cities',  and  form  'radical  so- 
called  antl-imperlallet  student  groups'. 

"(c)  The  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  all 
other  Communist  organizations  operating 
within  this  country  (and  abroad)  devote 
'a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  money' 
on  propaiganda  efforts  'aimed  at  specific 
groups'  which  they  would  like  to  incite.  In 
the  course  of  such  Incitements,  'civil  dis- 
obedience plays  a  very  Important  role';  If 
the  young  people  Involved  get  arrested  and 
Jailed,  that  (hopefully)  would  'create  mora 
of  a  revolutionary  consciousness  on  their 
part.' 

"(d)  The  Progressive  Labor  Party  estab- 
lished, or  aided  In  the  establishment,  and 
helped  direct,  a  number  of  'Front'  orga- 
nizations (I.e.,  organizations  actually  under 
Communist  control,  but  Involving  other 
people,  and  not  appearing  to  be  under  Com- 
munist control).  By  this  means,  such  other 
persons  are  brought  Into  contact  with  Com- 
munism, and  they  may  perhaps  then  actiially 
Join  a  Cc«nmunlst  organization.  Among 
these  "Front'  organizations  was  the  'May  2nd 


tee  Investigation  Indicates  that  they  have 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  Investiga- 
tion." Since  "Congress  cannot  and  does  not 
legislate  In  a  vacuum,"  It  "must  have  ac- 
curate and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions pertinent  to  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration". "The  Investigative  process  Is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  it  acquires  such 
Information".  And  the  Conunlttee  had  the 
duty  "to  develop  information  which  will  as- 
sist the  Congress  In  performing  Its  constitu- 
tional legislative  function". 

"Government  Exhibit  3;   Exhibit  6,  part 
1.  p.  018.  ' 
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Movement"  which  endeavored  to  get  'young 
Americana  to  refuse  to  flght  In  the  War  In 
Vietnam'. 

"(e)  The  Progressive  Labor  Party  sought 
to  have  the  May  tod  Movement  form  organi- 
zations on  a  niunber  of  American  college 
campuses  with  the  specific  purpose  of  ad- 
vocating Immediate  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  •  •  •  to  Instill 
some  type  of  a  genuine  and  serious  propa- 
ganda effect  on  these  campuses,  to  simply 
create  the  Illusion  that  most  American  stu- 
dents were  opposed  to  the  War  In  Vietnam'. 
The  Uterature  of  the  May  2nd  Movement 
stated  that  the  Movement  was  'lavinchlng  an 
antl-lnductlon  campaign  on  the  campuses', 
to  'organise  existing  resistance  to  the  draft, 
based  on  the  refusal  to  flght  against  the 
people  of  Vietnam'." 

(3)  The  Subcommittee  hearings  com- 
menced August  18,  19W  were  held  In  connec- 
tion with  HJt.  12047  (and  other  House  bills) . 
introduced  In  the  89th  Congress.  H.R.  12047 
sought  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1960,  so  as  to  add  a  new  Title  IV,  con- 
cerned with  "Obstruction  of  Armed  Forces"; 
"Assistance  to  Hostile  Forces";  and  "Ob- 
structtDg  Military  Personnel  or  Transporta- 
tion". The  blU  contained  Congressional 
Findings  of  Fact.  Finding  of  Fact  No.  6 
declared  that  there  exists  In  the  United 
States  "organizations,  groups  and  persons 
who  adhere  to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of 
the  World  Communist  movement,  who  seek 
to  give  aid,  assistance  and  comfort  to  forces 
hostile  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  tTnlted 
States,  and  enlist  others  In  support  of  the 
purposes  and  objections  of  the  World  Com- 
munist movement,  with  the  Intent  to  ob- 
struct and  defeat  the  defense  activities  of  the 
United  States."  The  record  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  convened  August  16.  1966 
subsUntlany  support  this  Finding  of  Fact. 

(4)  At  the  close  of  the  Investigative  phase 
of  the  hearings  on  August  19.  1966,  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman  stated: 

'"nie  Subcommittee  has  held  3VS  days  of 
hearings.  These  hearings  have  fully  re- 
vealed the  nature  and  affiliations  of  the  In- 
dividuals and  groups  who  have  played  lead- 
ing roles  In  organizing  the  activities  which 
would  be  encomposed  by  the  bills  before  us. 
"It  Is  clear  that  the  key  leadership  of  these 
groups  Is  made  up  of  hard-oore  revolutionary 
Communists  who  are  acting  In  behalf  of 
foreign  Interests. 

"We  have  the  Information  we  set  out  to 
obtain.  The  need  for  the  enactment  of 
the  bin  is  clear.  We  see  no  need  to  continue 
the  Investigative  phase  of  this  hearing." 

(6)  House  Report  No.  1908,  89th  Congress, 
3d  Session,  accompanied  HJi?S^047.  It  de- 
scribes (at  p.  2)  the  Commltt^  action  at 
the  hearings  conunenced  Augubt  16.  1966, 
and  then  states:  ~/ 

"Following  the  hearingST-flie  Subcommit- 
tee met  on  August  23,  1966.  to  consider  the 
bill  [HJl.  12047].  Certain  amendments,  as 
set  forth  m  this  report,  were  proposed  and 
adopted.  The  full  Committee  convened  on 
August  24,  1966  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Subcommittee.  The  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Subcommittee  were  adopted  by  the 
full  Committee.  Mr.  Pool  [the  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman)  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  file  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
House,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  bill, 
HJl.  12047,  be  passed  as  amended." 

Thereupon,  this  Committee  report  enum- 
erates the  Committee  Findings  under  the 
heading  "Necessity  for  LegUlatlon".  In  part, 
these  Findings  set  forth  the  following  (pp. 
2—3)  : 

"The  Investigations  of  this  Committee  re- 
veal that: 

"(1)  There  exists  a  widespread  and  well- 
organized  effort  Initiated  within  the  United 
States  by  Communist  groups,  and  their  affil- 
iated organizations.  Involving  thousands  of 
adherents,  who  render  various  forms  of  aid 
and  assistance  to  Communist  forces  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  with  the  United  States; 
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"(2)  The  Immediate  purpose  of  this  ac- 
tivity Is  to  obstruct  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  Armed  Forces  In  the 
execution  of  their  commitments  in  Vietnam, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  seizure  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  Communist  agencies. 

"(3)  The  long-range  objective  of  such 
Communist  groups  Is  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  Install  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship,  con- 
sistently with  the  ideology  of  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

"(4)  The  efforts  of  such  Communist 
groups  have  been  exhibited  In  various  ways 
and  forms,  including  activities  pertinent  to 
HJl.  12047;  namely,  the  solicitation,  coUec- 
tlon  and  deUvery  of  money  or  property  to 
and  for  the  use  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  move- 
ment of  personnel  and  supplies  of  our  Armed 
Forces  within  the  United  States." 

(6)  With  spedflc  reference  to  plaintiffs 
Krebs  and  Teague — 

(A)  Krebs 
The  Ck>mmlttee  found  on  the  basis  of  its 
InvesUgatlons  that  the  Free  University 
(School)  of  New  York  Is  a  "Communist- 
created  school  for  Marxist  indoctrination" 
(Government  Exhibit  7,  p.  4.)  Testimony 
was  received  that:  Krebs  Is  the  Director  of 
this  School.  (Government  Exhibit  6.  p. 
965.)  He  attended  meetings  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  May  2nd  Move- 
ment, which  was  Instrvunental  In  establish- 
Ing  this  School.  And  he  Is  believed  to  have 
been  an  active  member  of  the  May  2nd 
Movement.  (Government  Exhibit  6,  p.  959  ) 
Krebs  taught  a  class  at  the  School  called 
"Marxism  and  American  Decadence".  (Gov- 
ernment KxhlWt  6.  p.  1046.)  The  School 
served  as  a  place  for  the  dissemination  of 
pro-Communist  literature.  Including  Viet- 
namese literature  put  out  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee to  Aid  the  NaUonal  Liberation  Front 
(of  South  Vietnam! .  (Government  Exhibit 
6,  pp.  1046-1047.) 

(B)  Teague 
The  Committee  found  on  the  basis  of  Its 
Investigations  that  "In  April  of  1965  the  U.S. 
Committee  to  Aid  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam,  organized  In  Green- 
wich Village.  New  York,  by  Walter  Teague, 
widely  solicited  contributions  of  money  to 
buy  medical  supplies,  to  be  forwarded  not 
to  him  but  directly  to  addresses  of  agencies 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  In  Hong 
Kong.  Prague.  Paris.  Algiers,  or  Moscow.    His 
campaign  has  been  supported  by  the  Free 
University    of    New    York,    a    Communist- 
created  school  for  Marxist  indoctrination,  to 
which  he  also  supplies  Hanoi -published  doc- 
uments and  literature."     (Oovemment  Ex- 
hibit  7.   pp.    3-4.)      Teague,    as   Chairman, 
signed  a  letter  on  behalf  of  this  National 
Uberatlon  Front  Committee  offering  books 
and  pamphlets  at  a  discount  for  use  In  con- 
nection   with     courses    on    Vietnam    con- 
ducted at  the  Free  University.     (Exhibit  6, 
p.  1062.)    In  August.  1965  he  told  a  Journal- 
ist that  he   (Teague)    could  put  him   (the 
Journalist)    "in   contact   with   underground 
agents  who  would  arrange"  It  so  that  the 
Journalist  could  go  "flght  personally  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Vletcong  against  the  United 
SUtes  soldiers  In  Vietnam"'.     (Exhibit  6,  p. 
1040.)     In  1966.  Teague  also  was  apparently 
in  charge  of  a  place  "called  the  Artist  Re- 
search Group"  in  New  York  City  at  which 
"there  were  probably  lOO  different  publlra- 
tlons,  pamphlets,  books,  and  so  forth,  printed 
In  Hanoi  and  Peking  for  sale".    (Exhibit  6  p 
1041.) 

Thus.  It  Incontrovertlbly  appears,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  case,  that  the  Committee  ac- 
tions, of  which  plaintiffs  essentially  com- 
plain here,  were  clearly  in  aid  of  the  law- 
making and  law-evaluating  functions  of 
Congress  In  respect  of  "hard-core"  Com- 
munist activities.  And  the  charge  In  the 
complaint  that  these  Committee  actions 
were  undertaken  "solely  for  the  purpose  of 


embarrassing,  harassing,  and  Intimidating 
the  plaintiffs"  is  specious.  Consequently, 
this  Coxirt  is  not  here  confronted  with  any 
extreme  application  of  the  separatlon-of- 
powers  doctrine;  and  on  this  dispositive 
ground  the  Court  should  readily  conclude 
that  Jurisdiction  Is  lacking. 

(B)  Sovereign  Immunity 
The  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  bars 
suit  against  the  United  States  without  its 
consent.  ThU  immunity  of  course  extends 
to  Congress'  conduct  of  Its  business  as  the 
leglslaUve  organ  of  the  United  States.  And 
as  we  have  noted",  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  In  the  ConstltuUon  confers  constitu- 
tional immunity  upon  Members  of  Congress 
for  aU  "things  generally  done  in  a  session 
Of  the  House  •  •  •  in  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness before  it".  Including  "written  reports 
presented  in  that  body  by  its  committees" 
and  "resolutions  offered." 

Subordinate  Executive  officers,  who  gen- 
erally have  no  constltuUonally-asslgned  re- 
sponsibilities or  Immunities,  have  a  limited 
duty  simply  to  carry  Into  execution  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  enjoy  any  absolute  Immunity  from  in- 
Junctlve  suit  when  performing  their  official 
duUee.  A  Judicially-created  Actional  excep- 
tion to  the  sovereign  immunity  doctrine  has 
been  carved  out  as  to  them :  It  has  long  been 
established  law  that  a  suit  for  anticipatory 
Injunctive  relief  (or  for  specific  relief  in 
other  forms)  may  be  maintained  against 
such  subordinate  Executive  officers— but 
not  the  President.  And  In  a  proper  case 
they  may  be  preclude  pendente  lite  from 
taking  official  administrative  action  chal- 
lenged as  unconstitutional  (or  otherwise  in 
excess  of  their  legally  delegated  Executive 
powers).  See  Lanon  v.  Domestic  <t-  Foreign 
Commerce  Corp.,  supra..  337  U.S.  at  689.  690. 
Whatever  be  the  Justification  under  our 
American  constitutional  system  for  this  es- 
tablished exception  to  the  sovereign  immu- 
nity doctrine,  which  permits  delay  pendente 
lite  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  sub- 
ordinate Executive  officers,  historically,  from 
Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch  137  (1803). 
to  date,  this  exception  has  never  been 
thought  applicable  to  Members  of  Congress 
carrying  on  the  legislative  business  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  light  of  the  spirit  (and,  perhaps,  the 
letter)  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  in  the 
OonsUtutlon,  which  gives  Members  of  Con- 
gress absolute  Immunity  for  all  things  done 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  Congress,  no 
sound  Justification  exlsU  In  principle  for 
extension  of  the  Judicial  fiction  permitting 
Judicial  Intervention  to  stay  execution  of  the 
laws  by  Executive  department  subordinates 
until  Judicial  review  has  been  had,  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  acting  in  relation  to  the 
legislative  business  of  Congress.  Never  In  our 
history  have  the  courts  restrained  Congress- 
men from  carrying  out  their  Committee  work, 
or  from  Introducing  Resolutions  In  Congress 
for  contempt  citations,  or  from  taking  any 
other  action  done  In  relation  to  Congress' 
legislative  business.  And  there  is  no  war- 
rant In  reason  for  this  Court  to  undertake 
to  do  so  now." 
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"  See  fn.  7,  supra. 

"  See  fn.  7.  supra.  We  do  not  understand 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit In  Its  November  10,  1966  decision  In 
Stamler  v.  WUlis.  No.  16268,  etc.,  to  have 
done  BO  either.  The  majority  considered 
solely  the  Issue  "whether  the  complalntt 
presented  a  substantial  constitutional  ques- 
tlon",  and  (In  our  view,  erroneously)  thought 
that  the  Single-Judge  District  Court  lacked 
"preliminary  Inquiry  Jurisdiction"  to  look 
further  into  the  matter.  (Slip  op.,  p.  2.) 
The  authorities  cited  In  our  Augiist  26.  1966 
memorandum  (at  p.  7)  establish  that  the 
Single-Judge  District  Court  has  "prelhnlnary 
inquiry"  Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether 
jurisdiction   Is  lacking. 


As  the  Supreme  Court  reoognhsed  more 
than  a  century  ago  in  Uissiaaippi  v.  Johnson, 
supra.  4  Wall.  (71  VS.)  at  600: 

"The  Congress  is  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government;  the  President  Is  the 
Executive  department.  Neither  can  be  re- 
strained in  Its  action  by  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment; thoui/h  the  acta  of  both,  when  per- 
formed, are  in  proper  cases,  subject  to  its 
cognizance."     [  EmphasU  supplied . ) 

Considering  the  absence  of  any  Judicial 
precedent;  the  limited  fictional  exception 
created  by  the  courts  to  the  sovereign  im- 
munity doctrine  In  respect  only  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  by  subordinate  Executive  of- 
ficers; and  the  purpose  of  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  In  the  Constitution,  we  are  firmly 
of  the  view  that:  A  "proper  case"  arises  for 
Judicial  consideration  of  a  contempt-of-Con- 
gress  matter  only  If  and  when  the  con- 
temnor  "should  be  cited  for  contempt  and 
thereafter  be  convicted,  •  •  •  by  the  •  •  • 
[House  of  Congress  concerned)  •  •  •  or  by 
a  court,  of  contempt".  Only  at  that  com- 
pleted stage  of  such  a  matter  do  the  courts 
acquire  Jurisdiction  to  "review  that  (con- 
tempt) Judgment  and  may  in  that  proceed- 
ing pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  order  of  the 
•  •  •  [C)ommlttee".  Pauling  v.  Eastland. 
supra,  109  U.S.App.D.C.App.D.C.  at  346.  288  f! 
2d  at  130.  There  Is  no  doubt  today.  Just  as 
there  was  none  in  1936,  "that  the  Congress 
'is  as  much  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  and 
welfare  of  the  people  as  the  courts'."  Hearst 
V.  Black.  66  U^.App.D.C.  313.  317,  87  F.  2d  68 
72  (1936). 

There  Is  no  warrant  for  any  extension  into 
the    legislative    realm    constitutionally    en- 
trusted to  Congress  the  fictional  exception  to 
the  sovereign  Immunity  doctrine  which  now 
applies  only  to  subordinate  Executive  officers 
limited  to  carrying  out  only  lawfully  dele- 
gated statutory  duties.    In  reality,  it  must 
be  recognized,  plaintiffs'  suit  here  seeks  to 
stop    a    Congressional    Conamlttee    "In    Its 
tracks"  while  carrying  on  legislative  Investi- 
gative functions.    If   the   courts   were   pre- 
maturely   to    venture    Into    the    legislative 
sphere.  It  would  practically  hamstring  Con- 
gress" power  to  secure  such  Information  as 
It  deems  needed  to  accomplish  Its  constitu- 
tional legislative  function  advisedly  and  ef- 
fectively.   Would  not  a  host  of  other  persons 
subpoenaed   to   appear  before  Congressional 
Committees  do  as  plaintiffs  have  done  here: 
Apply  for  anticipatory  court  process  on  ficti- 
tious,   unfounded,    feigned    allegations.    In 
order  to  delay  and.  perhaps,  frtistrate  effec- 
tuation of  the  subpoena  power  of  Congress? 
Even  as  to  subordinate  Executive  officers, 
the  Supreme   Court   has   recognized   excep- 
tlons-to-the-exceptlons  to  the  sovereign  Im- 
munity doctrine:    Injunctive   suits   against 
subordinate   Executive   officers   may   yet   be 
barred  by  the  sovereign  Unmunlty  doctrine  If 
(under  some    circumstances)    a    remedy   Is 
available  upon  conclusion  of  the  challenged 
administrative   action,  Malone    v.    Bouxioin 
369  US.  643,  647-648  (1962),  or  if  Judgment 
In  the  Injunctive  suit  would  "Interfere  with 
the  public  administration"',  Dugan  v.  Rank. 
872  US.  609,  621  (1963).    Were  It  neceoaary 
to  consider  them  here,  we  think  both  of  these 
exceptlons-to-the-expectlons  to  the  sovereign 
Immunity  doctrine  would  apply  here. 

Accordingly,  on  this  additional  ground  the 
Court  should  conclude  that  Jurisdiction  is 
lacking. 

(C)  No  Actual  "Case"  or  "Controversy"  in 
Original  Complaints. 
We  pointed  out  In  our  August  26.  1966 
memorandum  that  feigned  claims  do  not 
give  rise  to  any  actual  e'case""  or  "contro- 
versy"." 

The  claim  of  plaintiffs  Krebs  and  Teague 

"See  fn.  2,  at  p.  9.  We  there  cited  Hat- 
neld  v.  King.  184  VS.  162,  166  (1902);  Wil- 
liams v.  Nottaroa.  104  U.S.  209,  210-211  (1881) 
We  here  add:    C/.  Harrison  v.  Chamberlin. 


(In  paragraph  12  of  the  original  complaint) 
to  the  effect  that  defendant  Members  of 
Congress  were  then  imminently  threatening 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against 
them  under  2  U.S.C.  192  for  contempt  of 
Congress  is  wholly  fictitious,  and  was  ob- 
viously feigned  to  give  the  Court  some 
semblance  of  color  of  Jurisdiction  on  the 
face  of  the  complaint. 

In  fact,  plaintiffs  Krebs  and  Teague  in- 
stituted this  lawsuit  prior  to  commencement 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  its  hearings  on  August  16,  1966. 
and  prior  to  the  time  they  were  required 
by  the  subpoenas  to  appear  and  testify 
thereat.  It  was  then  not  known  whether 
they  would  appear;  if  they  did.  what  ques- 
tions would  be  put  to  them;  and,  then,  what 
answers  (If  any)  they  would  give,  or  what 
objections  they  might  raise.  No  Committee 
Resolution  reporting  the  facts  of  the  occur- 
rence of  any  contemptuous  conduct  on  their 
part  had  then  been  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  No  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  cause  the  Speaker  to 
make  a  certification  of  the  facts  of  any 
occurrence  as  to  them,  deemed  to  be  a  con- 
tempt of  Congress,  had  been  taken.  And 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  had  not  certified 
the  facts  of  any  apparent  contempt  on  their 
part,  to  the  appropriate  United  SUtes  At- 
torney. See  2  VS.C.  194;  Wilson  v.  United 
States,  D.C.  Ct.  of  App.  No.  19,601,  August  2. 
1966:  Ex  parte  Frankfeld.  32  P.  Supp.  916 
916-«i7    (DC.   1940). 

Considering  this  posture  of  the  matter  at 
the  Ume  when  plaintiffs  Instituted  this  law- 
suit. It  la  clear  that  in  fact  no  actual  "case" 
or  "controversy"  was  then  presented.    And 
events  since  the  institution  of  the  lawsuit 
make  even  clearer  the  absence  of  an  actual 
"case"    or   "controversy""   here.     The   coiirts 
are     "without     power     to     give     advisory 
opinions'".     Alabama     State     Federation     of 
Labor  v.  McAdory.  326  U.8.  460,  461   (1946). 
recently  cited  and  followed  in  Zemel  v.  Rusk, 
881  U.S.  1,  20-21   (1964).     "For  adjudication 
of  ccmstltutlonal  Issues,   'concrete  legal  is- 
sues, presented  in  actual  cases,  not  abstrac- 
tions.' are  requisite".     United  Public  Work- 
ers, etc.  V.  Mitchell.  330  UJS.  76,  89  (1947).» 
Moreover,  we  think  that  plaintiffs  Krebs 
and  Teague  are  In  no  position  here  to  assert 
the  rights  of  other  persons,  whose  expression 
is  within  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment   For  purposes  of  this  case,  the  official 
records   of   Congress   Incontrovertlbly   show 
that:  The  Information  made  available  to  the 
Committee,  about  which  It  sought  to  ques- 
tion them  in  the  legislative  Investigation  It 
was  conducting,  linked  them  to  the  "hard- 
core"" Communist  activities  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  Inquiry.    Moreover,  the  claim 
(In  paragraph  10  of  the  original  complaint) 
that  they  were  being  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  at  Its  hearings  com- 
menced August  16,  1966  "solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarraaslng,  harassing  and  intimi- 
dating them  m  the  exercise  of  rights  within 
the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment"  Is 
also  fictltioiu  and  feigned  to  give  the  Court 
some  semblance  of  color  of  Jurisdiction  on 
the  face  of  the  complaint. 

We  believe  It  to  be  firmly  settled  by  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Conunlttee  has  "perva- 
sive authority  to  investigate  Communist  ac- 


271  U.S.  191,  194  (1926);  Safin  v.  Pa^ano,  302 
F.  2d  629.  630  (2d  Olr.),  cert,  denied  871  VS. 
891  (1962).  See  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186. 
199  (1962);  Bell  v.  Hood,  327  UJS.  678,  682 
(1946). 

"And  see  the  other  authorities  cited  In 
our  August  26,  1966  memorandima  (at  p.  9). 
Further,  as  noted  infra,  the  events  since  the 
filing  of  this  lawsuit  Indicate  that.  If  there 
ever  was  any  actual  "case"  or  "controversy" 
here  presented  in  this  regard,  that  "case" 
or  "controversy"  la  now  moot. 


Uvitles    in    this    country".      Barenblatt    v. 
United  States,  360  U.S.  109,  118  (1969).** 

Plaintiffs'  reliance"  on  DombroaW  v. 
Pflster,  supra.  380  U.S.  470,  and  Reed  Enter- 
prises V.  Corcoran,  supra,  122  U.S.  App.  DO. 
387.  3S4  P.2d  619  (1966),  Is  also  unavailing 
to  them  in  this  connection. 

In  both  Dombroski  and  Reed  Enterprises, 
the  allegations  in  the  complaint  were  taken 
as  true  for  purposes  of  decision,  as  on  de- 
murrer. In  Dombroski,  It  was  alleged  in 
substance  that  "bad  faith"  State  criminal 
prosecutions  were  threatened.  This,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  limine  assumed,  made  out  an 
actual  "case"  or  "controversy"  tmder  Ex 
parte  Young.  209  U.S.  123  (1908)  (which  the 
Supreme  Court  characterized  as  the  "foun- 
talnhead'  authority  permitting  suits  for  Fed- 
eral injunctions  against  threatened  State 
criminal  prosecutions  under  proper  circum- 
stances) .  In  Reed  Enterprises,  It  was  alleged 
that  multiple  prosecutions  by  the  Attorney 
General  were  threatened.  On  this  essential 
basis  the  Coiu^  of  Appeals  rested  its  con- 
clusion that  an  actual  "case"  or  "contro- 
versy" was  presented."  Here,  it  patently  ap- 
pears that  the  claim  in  the  complaint  to  the 
effect  that  criminal  prosecution  of  plaintiffs 
Krebe  and  Teague  was  imminently  threat- 
ened, is  fictitious  and  feigned.  As  noted, 
feigned  allegations  do  not  give  Jurisdiction. 
Further,  we  have  not  demurred  to  the  alle- 
gations; we  have  traversed  them.  If  the  al- 
legattons  going  to  Jurisdiction  were  not 
feigned,  the  Court  might  have  to  consider 
whether  to  conduct  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  Its  Jurisdiction  In  which  plaintiffs  would 
carry  the  burden  of  proof." 

As  for  the  alleged  "chlUlng"  effect  upon 
the  exercise  of  rights  within  the  protection 
of  the  First  Amendment:  In  Dombroski  the 
Supreme  Court  recognized  that  "hard-core" 
conduct  is  not  within  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment  in  any  event,  and  It  may 
be  appropriate  to  leave  the  consUtutlonallty 
of  a  challenged  statute,  when  applied  to  such 
"hard-core"  conduct,  to  be  tested  In  criminal 
proceedings,  and  not  earlier.  380  U.S.  at  493. 
And  In  Reed  Enterprises  the  Court  of  Appeals 
assumed,  without  question,  the  claim  that 
the  conduct  there  sought  to  be  protected  was 
within  "the  protected  First  Amendment 
area".  122  U-8.  App.  D.C.  at  891,  364  P.2d  at 
623.  UnUke  those  cases,  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  Communist  activities  under  Investi- 
gation by  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  respect  of  which 
Krebs  and  Teague  were  summoned  to  testify, 
are  within  the  "hard-core"  area.  Plaintiffs' 
claim  to  contrary  effect,  being  feigned  does 
not  give  Jiulsdiction. 

Hence,  the  Court  should  dismiss  the  orig- 
inal complaint  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction,  on  the 
additional  ground  of  lack  of  any  actual 
"case"  or  "controversy". 

(D)  No  Standing  of  Sue-on  Supplemental 
Complaint 
It  Is  well  settled  that,  to  having  standing 
to  maintain  a  suit  for  relief  against  Govern- 

"We  do  not  understand  the  statement 
ai^}earing  in  Gojack  v.  United  States.  384 
VS.  702,  706  (1966)  to  in  any  way  raise  any 
question  in  this  regard.  See  the  critical  con- 
stitutional question  posed  (summary  ap- 
pearing at  34  LW  3173,  No.  694,  Question 
Presented  No.  4). 

"  Original  memorandum,  at  pp.  19-28; 
reply  memorandum  at  pp.  7-11. 

"  It  was  on  this  very  basis  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  dlstlngxilshed  Lion  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  V.  Kennedy.  117  U.S.  App.  D.C.  367. 
330  F.  2d  833  (1964).  See  122  U.S.  App.  at 
391.  354  F.  2d  at  623.  Lion  Manufacturing 
held  that  no  actual  "case"  or  "controversy" 
was  presented,  where  no  "showing  of  an  im- 
mediate and  tangible  danger"  of  criminal 
prosecution  had  been  made.  117  VS.  App. 
at  373,  330  F.  2d  at  839. 

"See  the  authorities  cited  In  our  August 
26,  1966  memorandum,  at  p.  8,  fn.  1. 
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mental  action,  a  complainant  muat"  show 
a  direct  Injury  done  or  threatened  to  a  par- 
ticular, personal,  legally-protected  right  of 
hla  own.  It  Is  not  enough  to  assert  an  al- 
leged Injviry  to  a  right  the  complainant 
shares  in  common  with  the  public  generally. 
Stark  V.  Wickard.  321  U.S.  288,  290,  804 
(1M4):  Masaachuaetta  (Frothingham)  v. 
Mellon.  262  U.S.  447.  487-488  (1923);  Texas 
State  AFL-CIO  v.  Kennedy.  117  V3.  App. 
D.C.  343,  345.  330  F.  2d  217.  219,  cert.  denied 
879  U.S.  826  (1964). 

Plaintiffs  Krebs  and  Teague  have  no  per- 
sonal property  or  other  legal  Interest  In  the 
records  which  the  supplemental  complaint 
characterizes  as  "membership  lists".  There- 
fore, they  lack  standing  to  maintain  suit, 
seeking  to  prevent  defendant  Members  of 
Congress  (as  well  as  the  entire  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives)  "from  using 
in  any  manner  whatsoever"  those  records, 
and  to  compel  their  rettim  "to  their  rightful 
owners". 

Accordingly,  the  Court  should  dismiss  this 
claim,  on  which  the  supplemental  complaint 
essentially  rests,  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction  on 
the  additional  ground  of  no  standing  to  sue. 

(B)  No  Equity  Jurisdiction 
We  discussed  In  our  August  26.  1966  memo- 
randum «»  the  want  of  equity  In  plaintiffs' 
case.  Plaintiffs  reply"  that  Dombroski  and 
iteed  Enterprises  mark  a  new  departure,  and 
that  the  mere  claim  of  "chilling"  of  rights 
within  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, without  more.  In  all  clrcimistances  per- 
mits equity  Intervention  and  short-circuiting 
of  the  normal  adjudication  of  constitutional 
defenses  In  the  course  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Domhroski  miist  be  read  In  light  of  the 
drcumstancee  there  alleged,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  to  be  true  for  purposes  of 
decision.  It  does  not  reach  the  present  case. 
Here,  Congress  was  conducting  a  legislative 
Inquiry  for  proper  legislative  purposes  Into 
"hard-core"  Communist  activities.  Dom- 
broski  was  decided  in  the  context  of  an  al- 
legedly "bad  faith"  State  prosecution  of  per- 
sons attempting  "to  vindicate  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Negro  citizens  of  Louisiana." 
380  U.S.  at  482.  We  cannot  conceive  that  the 
Supreme  Court  meant  Dombroski  to  be  ap- 
plied here  In  the  broadest  sweep  of  the  utter- 
ances there  made.  Nor  do  we  understand 
Reed  Enterprises  to  govern  here.  It  simply 
applied  Dombroski  in  the  context  of  that 
case.  122  UJ3.  App.  D.C.  at  391.  364  F.  2d  at 
623. 

Under  the  partlciilar  circumstances  here, 
which  are  strikingly  different  than  those  pre- 
sented In  Dombroski  and  Reed  Enterprises, 
the  Court  should  conclude  that  equity  Juris- 
diction   is    lacking.      Plaintiffs    Krebs    and 
Teague  should  be  made  to  await  their  rem- 
edy In  the  criminal  proceedings.  If  ever  ac- 
t\ially  instituted  against  them, 
n.  The  Three-Judge-Court  should  order  its 
own  dissolution,  and  rejnand  case  to  Sin- 
gle-Judge-Court   to   dismiss   for   want    of 
jurisdiction,  or  order  dismissal  of  action 
as  moot 

Plaintiffs  assert"  that  we  have  failed  to 
"anawer  •  •  •  (their]  •  •  •  threshold  prop- 
osition that  the  provisions  of  Section  2284 
precluding  single-Judge  dismissal  become  op- 
erative after  the  convening  of  a  three-Judge 
statutory  Court".  They  further  assert  that 
Osage  Tribe,  etc.  v.  lakes,  45  F.  Supp.  179 
(D.C.  1942),  aff'd  on  opinion  below  77  VS. 
App.  D.C.  114,  133  F.2d  47,  cert  denied  319 
U.S.  750  (1943),  "offers  no  support"  for  our 
contention   that  the  proper  course,   if  this 


»  Unless  statutory  standing  is  granted;  but 
no  statutory  provisions  conferring  standing 
to  sue  in  vindication  of  the  public's  Interest 
In  proper  administration  of  the  law,  Is  In- 
volved here. 

"At  p.  10. 

"  Reply  memorandum,  at  pp.  7-11. 

"  Reply  memorandum,  at  pp.  4-6. 


Three-Judge-Court  "determines  that  It  U 
Improvldently  assembled"  Is  to  "order  its  own 
dissolution."  " 

Plaintiffs  err.  Their  attack  on  Osaffe  foim- 
ders  on  the  fact  that  It  went  the  route  of 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  then  cer- 
tiorari to  the  Supreme  Court.  Had  the  case 
been  a  proper  TTiree-Judge-District-Court 
matter.  It  would  have  had  to  go  on  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Moreover,  Osage  cited  and  relied  on  Okla- 
homa Gas  4  Electric  Co.  v.  Oklahoma  Pack- 
ing Co..  292  VS.  386.  391  (1934).  In  that 
leading  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out — most  pertinently  to  the  present  case — 
that  no  "mere  form  of  words"  in  a  complaint 
Is  "enough  to  keep  three  Judges  assembled", 
when  such  words  have  "no  support  whatever 
in  fact  or  law.""  We  also  refer  the  Court 
to  Ex  parte  Bransford.  310  U.8.  354,  369 
(1940);  Wilentz  v.  Sovereign  Comp.,  etc..  306 
U.S.  673,  580  (1939).  The  cases  plaintiffs 
discuss  are  not  to  the  contrary;  nor  do  we 
know  of  any. 

Where  the  Three-Judge-Coxirt  determines 
It  lacks  Jurisdiction  qua  Federal  Court,  the 
case  should  be  dismissed.  The  same  result 
follows  where  it  lacks  equity  Jurisdiction. 
Spielman  Motor  Sales  Co.  v.  Dodge  295  U.S. 
89,  96-96  (1935).  We  have  fully  discussed 
the  subsequent  course  of  action  the  Three- 
Judge  District  Court  should  take,  once  It 
reaches  such  conclusion  (In  our  August  26. 
1966  memorandiun) ,  and  will  not  repeat  that 
discussion  here.  The  dismissal  procedure  we 
urged  there  shoiild  now  be  followed. 

We  believe  Judge  Corcoran's  conclusion 
(dissenting.  In  part,  from  this  Court's  order 
of  February  10.  1967)  that  the  "intervening 
events  have  mooted  thp  controversy"  la  cor- 
rect— assuming  argr-ueTido  that  an  actual 
"case"  or  "controversy"  existed  here.  In  the 
first  place  (which  we  deny).  A  moot  case 
ceases  to  be  Justiciable  In  any  way.  Wil- 
liams V.  Simons.  366  VS.  49.  60,  68  (1967). 
See  United  States  v.  Munsingu>ear,  Inc.,  840 
U.S.36  (1960). 

There  remains  one  final  point  In  thU  con- 
nection which  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  Three-Judge-Court: 
No  "Act  of  Congress"  within  the  meaning  of 
28  U.S.C.  2282  is  under  attack  here.  House 
R\ile  XI.  imder  which  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee.  89th  Congress,  was 
functioning  when  it  commenced  its  hearings 
on  Augtut  16,  1966,  was  simply  a  Rule  of  Pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (acting  singly)  on  January  4, 1965.  (H. 
Res.  8.  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  21-25.)  It  became 
functus  officio  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  90th  Con- 
gress, on  January  10.  1967  agreed  to  a  new 
Resolution,  adopting  as  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 89th  Congress,  together  with  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  60  Stat.  812,  as 
amended.  (Government  Exhibit  11.)  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  recog- 
nized the  constitutional  right  of  either  House 
to  change  its  own  Rules  "at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House." 
(Art.  1,  Sec.  5,  Par.  2,  of  the  Constitution.) 

Further,  the  power  of  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  legislative  investigation 
flows  from,  and  is  a  necessary  attribute  of, 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  leg- 
islate. This  power  exists  quite  apart  from 
the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI.  See,  e.g., 
McGrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  U.S.  138.  161 
(1927). 


a  See  our  Augiist  26,  1966  memorandum  at 
pp.  4-6. 

»•  Plaintiffs  have  omitted  mentioning  Okla- 
homa Gas  In  their  reply  memorandum.  It 
was  cited  in  our  August  26.  1966  memoran- 
dum (at  p.  6). 


Thus,  It  appears  that,  on  this  additional 
groimd.  this  Three-Judge-Court  has  been 
Improvldently  assembled. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  the  reasons 
set  forth  In  our  prior  memoranda,  it  Is  re- 
spectfully submitted:  This  Three- Judge- 
Court  should  order  Its  own  dissolution,  and 
remand  the  case  to  the  Single-Judge-Court 
to  dismiss  the  action  for  want  of  Jurisdiction, 
or  order  the  dismissal  of  the  action  as  moot. 
And  plaintiffs'  motion  for  preliminary  In- 
junction should  be  denied. 

DAvm  O.  Brxss, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Joseph  M.  Hannojt, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

On.   ZlKMEEMAJf, 

Assistant  V.S.  Attorney. 


THE  LAND  OP  THE  FREE 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
hJs  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  said  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment's  oppressive  control 
over  the  American  farmer  that  we  tend 
of  times  to  forget  the  incongruity  of  these 
regulations  with  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  It  is  not  until  specific  cases  are 
reviewed  that  we  are  reminded  of  the 
difficult  burdens  under  which  the 
farmer  exists.  A  letter  from  M.  Wln- 
throp  French,  of  Wakeman,  Ohio.  Is 
another  illustration  of  why  our  agricul- 
tural system  is  in  its  present  predica- 
ment. I  place  his  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Wakeman.  Ohio. 

April  4.  1968. 

To  collect  a  Judgment  of  $322  and  10  yean 
Interest,  a  total  of  t633.53.  Uncle  Sam  plans 
to  sell  John  Donaldson's  389  acre  farm  in 
Hartland  Township.  Huron  county.  Ohio. 
While  most  of  us  farmers  were  signing  on  the 
dotted  line  for  our  government  dole.  John 
Donaldson  refused.  Instead  of  collecting  a 
government  check  for  2  or  $3,000  for  hi* 
yearly  share  for  "cooperating"  in  Uncle  Sanj's 
"poverty  program"  for  farmers.  John  said 
"No  Thanks."  This  was  in  1967  and  wheat 
quotas  were  in  effect.  John's  quota,  co- 
operate or  not,  was  16  acres.  John  stayed 
within  his  allotment.  I  know  he  did.  be- 
cause he  told  me  he  did.  &nd  John  is  not  t 
liar. 

Uncle  Sam's  local  agents  weren't  so  sure. 
They  wanted  to  go  onto  John's  farm  to  meas- 
ure hla  wheat  field.  John  said  "NO".  ThU 
made  the  agents  very  angry.  One  of  them 
later  bragged  to  John's  neighbors  that  he 
had  entered  on  the  sly.  thus  abrogating  the 
4th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
protects  us  from  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure. 

A  penalty  of  $322  was  forthwith  assessed 
against  John  and  this  was  upheld  by  a  Judg- 
ment given  Oct.  1.  1958  In  Federal  District 
Court  in  Toledo,  which  was  in  turn  upheld 
in  6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati. 
In  neither  of  these  so-called  trials  was  John 
allowed  to  present  evidence  nor  witnesses  in 
his  own  defense.  This  Judgment  has  never 
been  paid.  Now  Uncle  Sam  is  after  hl» 
jwund  of  flesh,  by  threatening  foreclosure 
on  these  ancestral  acres. 

How  will  a  proud  father  convey  this  new* 
to  his  son  Jack?  Outside  Vietnam  on  the 
aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  Jack  will  have  to 
hear  of  it.    By  helicopter  he  was  plucked 
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last  fall  to  attend  his  mother's  funeral     Now 
thlal 

John  and  the  girls  at  home.  God  give  them 
faith;  a  faith  like  that  which  sustained 
John  through  those  five  years  when  he 
lerved  the  cause  of  freedom  in  World  War  II 
under  that  Orand  Old  Flag,  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue.  God  give  them  faith  that  this 
black  night  will  break  on  a  new  dawn  when 
Americans  will  again  be  freed;  when  we  may 
live  by  our  own  initiative;  when  we  are  paid 
In  a  free  market  for  what  we  grow,  not  for 
what  we  don't  grow;  when  we  are  paid  for 
working  and  not  for  loafing.  God  trtve  us 
faith.    Amen  I 

WlNTHBOP  FSKNCH. 
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CALIFORNIA  13TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  CITIES  COMBAT  CHILD 
MOLESTERS 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TEAomi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    TEAGUE    of    California.      Mr 
Speaker,  the  incidence  of  child  molesta- 
tion in  our  country  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible  phases  of  the  nation- 
wide crime  wave. 

Several  cities  in  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  which  I 
represent  here,  have  taken  steps  to  com- 
bat this  situation  which  I  believe  are  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  all  Members 
and  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the 
dtles  in  their  districts. 

These  steps,  involving  close,  voluntary 
cooperation  by  the  general  public  with 
police  and  sheriffs'  offices,  are  described 
as  block  parent  programs.    A  detailed 
description  of  the  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion was  published  In  the  April  4  Issue 
of  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier,  of  Oxnard 
Calif.,  which  I  include  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 
Block   Pamnt   Pbooram   LAtmcimx  m 
OxNAxo— Aimed  at  Child  Molesters  " 
Oxnard   parents   are   developing   a   Block 
Parent  program  to  cut  down  on  child  molest- 
ing and  child  annoyance,  Capt.  Jack  Snyder 
of  the  Oxnard  Police  Department  said  today 
Snyder  said  six  schools  have  already  started 
tte  program  and  he  hopes  it  wUl  spread  city- 
wide  before  long. 

Port  Hueneme  Police  Chief  Al  Jalaty  said 
Ws  city  has  had  the  Block  Parent  program 
iV„l'^°  y*^-  ^*  estimated  it  has  reduced 
cniid  molestation  cases  90  per  cent. 

"It  has  also  brought  the  people  closer  to 
law  enforcement,"  Jalaty  said.  "They  have 
become  a  part  of  the  police  department 
through  their  cooperation." 


lot  of  other  cases  are  not  reported  because 
It  embarrasses  the  children  and  their 
parents." 

NO   FUBLlCrrT 

Under  the  Block  Parent  program,  the 
police  promise  not  to  give  out  pubUclty  and 
they  get  greater  cooperation. 

"These  molesters  are  the  most  ciuinlng 
and  crafty  individuals  we  have  to  deal  with," 
Snyder  said.  "They  affect  all  sections  of  the 
city.  We  hope  to  get  all  schools  In  the  city 
to  adopt  the  program." 

Snyder  made  it  clear  this  is  not  a  police 
program,  but  a  parent  program  In  which  the 
police  only  cooperate. 

Jalaty  said  he  found  It  was  almost  "per- 
fect public  relations." 

"Unlicensed  solicitors  are  reported  almost 
Inunedlately  to  the  police  and  so  are  people 
who  hang  around  the  schools,"  he  said.  "I 
would  estimate  that  there  are  about  800 
parents  now  Involved  in  the  program.  It  has 
become  one  of  ova  biggest  crime  deterrents." 

The  program  is  started  through  talks  with 
PTA  goups  and  with  teachers.  It  la  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  more  sessions  of  Instruc- 
tion for  parents  plus  some  foUow-up  work 
with  supervisors. 

Jalaty  said  Thousand  Oaks,  Fillmore,  OJal 
and  Santa  Paula  as  well  as  the  coimty  sher- 
iff's office  are  working  on  Block  Parent 
programs. 

"We  hope  to  make  It  coimtywlde  so  that 
wherever  a  child  goes,  he  can  look  for  the 
same  sign  in  the  window  that  means  a  haven 
from  molesters  or  those  who  would  annoy 
children,"  he  said. 


use  and  conservation  of  the  water  re- 
sources; 

Second,  to  plan  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  basin; 

Third,  to  derive  the  nutviTnun^  benefit 
from  the  utilization  of  the  public  works 
in  the  basin; 

Fourth,  to  secure  and  maintain  a  prop- 
er balance  in  the  use  of  the  basin;  and 

Fifth,  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
Intergovernmental  body  to  pursue  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  work  this 
commission  has  done  and  will  do  is  vital 
to  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  proper  plan- 
ning and  future  development  of  the 
Great  Lakes  area. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  previous  sessions  of  the  Congress.  In 
1959  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  introduced  HJt.  333. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  90th  Congress  adopt 
legislation  to  give  our  consent  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact.  I  urge  » 
speedy  consideration  of  this  matter  and 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  important  subject. 


GREAT  LAKES  COMPACT 
COMMISSION 


SIGNS   IN    WINDOWS 

The  Block  Parent  program  Is  usually  set 
up  under  the  guidance  of  a  PTA  for  a  par- 
ticular school  and  the  area  It  serves.  Par- 
ents who  are  part  of  the  program  put  signs 
«n  their  window  to  let  children  know  they 
«n  go  there  whenever  they  are  annoyed  by 
nrangers  or  lost  or  have  other  problems. 

Police  Instruct  the  parents  and  check  them 
out  before  they  are  given  a  sign  to  put  In 
the  window. 

Snyder  said  the  program  Is  already  under 
*ay  in  Hathaway.  Bard.  Blackstock  and  Brit- 
tei  schools,  and  he  expects  to  add  Juanlta 
ana  Ramona  schools  In  the  near  future. 

"We  have  two  or  three  children  molesta- 
tion cases  a  week  now,"  he  said.    -1  know  a 


GREAT  LAKES  COMPACT 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to" 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  1955,  officials  of  the  Great 
Lakes  States  created  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Compact.  This  compact  began  be- 
cause those  leaders  had  the  foresight  to 
realize  that  the  lakes  would  be  Increas- 
ingly more  Important  as  time  went  on 
and  something  had  to  be  done  to  more 
fully  utilize  and  conserve  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Through  their  legislatures,  the  States 
of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  ratified  the  compact  in 
1955.  Similar  action  was  taken  subse- 
quently by  Pennsylvania  in  1956,  New 
York  in  1960,  and  Ohio  In  1963,  In  rat- 
ifying the  compact,  the  States  desig- 
nated the  Great  Lakes  Commission  as 
their  Joint  research  and  advisory  agency 
on  Great  Lakes  water  resource  develop- 
ment, programs  and  problems. 

The  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact  con- 
fers strictly  advisory  and  recommenda- 
tory powers.  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion today  that  will  give  congressional 
consent  to  the  commission  and  am  Joined 
by  my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Byrnes, 
Mr.    Laird.    Mr.    O'Konski,    and    Mr! 

SCHAOKBERO]. 

The  purposes  of  the  compact  are  ba- 
sically five  fold: 

First,  to  promote  the  orderly,  inte- 
grated, and  comprehensive  development. 


Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadebehg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  very  proud  to  Join  with  my  coUeagues 
from  Wisconsin  in  Introducing  today 
legislation  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  Great  Lakes  basin  compact. 

In  1955.  officials  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States  created  the  Great  Lakes  basin 
compact.  This  compact  began  because 
those  leaders  had  the  foresight  to  realize 
that  the  lakes  would  be  Increasingly  more 
important  as  time  went  on  and  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  more  fully  utilize 
and  conserve  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  through  their  legisla- 
tures, ratified  the  compact  that  year  In 
subsequent  years,  it  has  been  ratified  by 
Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and  Ohio  In 
taking  this  action,  these  States  desig- 
nated the  Great  Lakes  Commission  as 
their  Joint  research  and  advisory  agency 
on  Great  Lakes  water  resource  develop- 
ment, programs,  and  problems. 

The  Great  Lakes  basin  compact  con- 
fers strictly  advisory  and  recommenda- 

^Ei  ^T^fPi  .?^  legislation,  and  the 
similar  legislation  of  my  colleagues,  wUl 
give  congressional  consent  to  this  com- 
mission. 

I  urge  early  action  on  this  vital  matter 
by  this  body. 


THE  STOMACH— TURNING  POINT 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unsolicited  trash  mail  that  some  of  my 
constituents  have  received  and  brought 
to  my  attention  has  prompted  me  to 
speak.  Fortunately,  the  offended  people 
also  sent  me  an  address  by  Mr.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  the  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  delivered  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
The  date  of  the  speech  was  April  18, 
1962. 

While  many  of  the  specific  features  of 
American  life  that  Mr.  Jones  found 
morally  dehabilitatlng  have  abated,  I 
wonder  whether  this  is  because  we  have 
advanced  morally  or  have  had  one  grade 
of  filth  replaced  by  another. 

I  believe  the  main  lines  of  his  argu- 
ment remain  valid:  that  the  soul  of 
America  Is  beset  in  a  period  of  continuing 
crises  by  the  forces  of  permissiveness,  the 
vanguard  of  moral  dissolution.  Not  only 
military  defeats  will  destroy  nations. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  article  to  stim- 
ulate thought  on  how  the  Individual  can 
maintain  his  bearings  on  the  principles 
that  have  liberated  the  human  spirit,  in- 
dividual responsibility,  and  sacrifice  for 
achievement,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
lost  in  these  times  of  testing. 

Mr.  Jones'  address  follows: 

Tbe   Stomach -TtTKNiNC    Point 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

This,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  U  to  be  a 
Jeremiad. 

I  am  about  to  Inflict  upon  you  an  un- 
reUeved,  copper-bottomed,  six-ply.  all-wool. 
25-mlnute  howl  of  calamity  about  the  pres- 
ent moral  climate  of  America.  And  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  our  responsibilities 
therefore  as  tbe  temporary  custodians  of 
America's  press. 

You  may  dismiss  such  fogeylsm  with  a 
tolerant  laugh.  But  the  pathway  of  history 
is  Uttered  with  tbe  bones  of  dead  states  and 
fallen  empires.  Most  of  them  rotted  out  be- 
fore they  were  overwhelmed.  And  they 
were  not,  In  most  cases,  promptly  replaced 
by  something  better. 

Nearly  1,000  years  elapsed  between  the  fall 
of  Western  Rome  and  the  rise  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  In  between  we  had  the  Dark  Ages 
in  which  nearly  all  of  man's  Institutions 
were  Inferior  to  those  which  had  gone  be- 
fore. I  don't  want  my  children's  children 
to  pass  through  a  couple  of  centiirles  of 
dialectic  materialism  before  the  sun  comes 
up  again. 

It  is  sad  to  watch  the  beginnings  of  decay. 
It  was  sad  to  see  an  age  of  Pericles  replaced 
by  the  drunken  riots  of  Alcibiadee.  There 
was.  Indeed,  Just  cause  for  gloom  when  the 
Roman  mobs,  flabby  with  free  bread  and  be- 
mused by  free  circuses,  cheered  for  the  un- 
speakable Nero  and  tiie  crazy  Caligula. 

Alarlc's  Ooths  finally  poured  over  tbe  walls 
of  Rome.  But  it  was  not  that  the  walls  were 
low.  It  was  that  Rome,  itself,  was  low.  The 
sensual  life  of  Pompeii,  tbe  orgies  on  Lake 
Trasimene,  the  gradually  weakened  fibre  of 
a  once  self -disciplined  people — all  these 
brought  Rome  down.  She  went  down  too 
early.    She  had  much  to  teach  the  world. 

And  so,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  look  upon 
our  own  country  and  much  that  I  see  dis- 
ttirt>s  me.  But  we  are  a  great  people.  We 
have  a  noble  tradition.  We  have  much  to 
teach  the  world,  and  if  America  should  go 
down  soon  it  would  be  too  early. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  sliall  be  given 
no  cent\irles  for  a  leisurely  and  comfortable 
decay.     We  have  an  enemy  now — ^remorse- 


less, crude,  brutal  and  cocky.  However 
much  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy may  lie  to  their  subjects  about  our 
motives.  at>out  our  conditions  of  prosperity, 
our  pKillcles  and  alms,  one  thing  they  believe 
themselves  impllcity — and  that  is  that  we 
are  In  an  advanced  state  of  morale  decline. 

It  is  a  dogma  of  current  Communist  faith 
that  America  is  Sodom  and  Gormorrah,  ready 
for  the  kill. 

Do  you  know  what  scares  me  about  tbe 
Communists? 

It's  not  their  political  system,  which  is 
primitive  and  savage.  It's  not  their  economic 
system  which  works  so  badly  that  progress  in 
a  few  directions  is  purchased  at  the  price  of 
progress  In  aU  the  rest.  It  is  their  puritan- 
ism. 

It  does  no  good  to  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  these  are  the  products  of 
endless  brainwashings,  of  Incessant  propa- 
ganda, of  deprivation  by  censorship  and  Jam- 
ming of  counter-Information  and  contrary 
arguments.  The  confidence  that  they  are 
morally  superior  Is  there. 

You  can't  get  very  far  into  Russia  before 
the  naive  questions  of  your  Intourlst  guide 
reveal  that  she  thinks  she  is  talking  to  a  soft 
top  who  is  ripe  for  the  tiunbril  and  the  guil- 
lotine. In  the  schoolyard  the  children  rush 
up  to  show  you.  not  their  yo-yoe.  but  their 
scholarship  medals.  And  when  you  offer 
them  new  Lincoln  pennies  as  souvenirs  they 
rip  off  their  little  Young  Pioneer  buttons  and 
hand  them  to  you.  proud  that  they  are  not 
taking  gifts,  but  are  making  a  fair  exchange. 

The  Russian  stage  is  as  austere  as  the  Vic- 
torian stage.  Russian  literatiure  may  be 
corny,  but  it's  clean,  and  It  glorifies  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  exudes  optimism  and 
promise.  Russian  art  is  stiffly  representa- 
tional, but  tbe  paintings  and  tbe  sculpture 
strive  to  depict  beauty  and  heroism — Russian 
beauty,  of  course,  and  Russian  heroism. 

And  what  of  us? 

Well,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let's  take  them 
one  at  a  time : 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  tbe  third  decade 
of  tbe  national  Insanity  known  as  "progres- 
sive education."  This  Is  the  education  where 
everybody  passes,  where  the  report  cards  are 
non-committal  lest  tbe  failure  be  faced  with 
the  fact  of  bis  failure,  where  all  move  at  a 
snail  pace  like  a  trans-Atlantic  convoy  so  that 
the  slowest  need  not  be  left  behind,  and  all 
proceed  toward  adulthood  In  the  lockstep  of 
"togetherness." 

With  what  results?  At  an  age  when  Euro- 
pean kids  are  studying  tbe  human  capillary 
system  and  discussing  tbe  binomial  theorem 
our  youngsters  are  raising  pollywogs  on  the 
classroom  windowslll  and  pretending  to  keep 
store.  This  is  what  is  known  as  "learning  by 
doing."  We  have  produced  tens  of  thousands 
of  high  school  graduates  who  move  their  lips 
as  they  read  and  cannot  write  a  coherent 
paragraph.  While  our  Russian  contempo- 
raries, who  were  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  mass  man,  have  been  busy  constructing 
an  elite  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale production  of  mediocrity.  What  a 
switch  I 

I  wish  you  could  have  read  all  tbe  letters  I 
have  received  In  the  past  few  months  from 
disgusted  teachers  who  have  tried  to  reintro- 
duce principles  of  bard  work  and  integrity 
in  their  classrooms  over  the  opposition  of 
tbe  school  hierarchies.  It  is  high  time  that 
these  Ph.D'd  ixx>bbahs  of  John  Deweylsm 
stepped  forward  and  permitted  themselves 
to  be  graded.    But  no. 

You  recall  that  last  fall  tbe  school  board 
of  the  little  township  of  Twin  Lakes.  Wis- 
consin, dissatisfied  with  modem  primes,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  introducing  reprints  of 
80-year-oId  McOuffey  Readers.  Maybe  it 
was  making  a  bad  mistake.  Maybe  the  new 
books  and  new  teaching  methods  are  far 
superior.    Here  was  a  fine  chance  to  find  out. 

But  did  tbe  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Education  offer  a  sporting  challenge — a  one- 
year  test,  for  example,  to  see  which  was  the 


better  approach,  theirs  or  McOuffey's?  Not  a 
bit  of  It.  Tbe  State  Board  merely  moved  to 
deprive  Twin  Lakes  of  state  aid,  to  the  thun- 
derous applause,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  of  the  so- 
called  "liberals." 

When  was  the  last  time  you,  as  editors,  ex- 
amined tbe  curricula  of  your  local  schools? 
Are  your  students  given  the  standardized 
Iowa  and  Stanford  tests,  and  If  so,  how  did 
your  schools  rank  compared  to  the  national 
average?  Do  your  kids  bring  home  meaning- 
ful report  cards,  or  are  parents  Just  getting 
a  lot  of  gobbledegook  about  adjustments  and 
attitudes?  When  was  the  last  time  you 
asked  to  look  at  any  senior  English  themes? 
When  have  you  given  a  fine  picture  spread 
to  your  town's  best  scholars? 

Having  generaUy  neglected  disciplines  in 
education  It  was  quite  logical  that  we  Amer- 
icans should  neglect  disciplines  in  art.  Tbe 
great  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  past 
studied  anatomy  so  diligently  that  many  of 
them  snatched  bodies.  And  today,  alter 
many  centuries,  we  stare  at  the  celling  of  the 
Slstlne  Chapel  or  at  the  walls  of  tbe  Relchs- 
musee  and  marvel  at  their  works. 

But  this  self -discipline  is  of  little  concern 
to  the  modern  non-objectlve  painter.  All  he 
needs  Is  pigment  and  press  agent.  He  can 
stick  bits  of  glass,  old  rags  and  quids  of  used 
chewing  tobacco  on  a  board  and  he  is  a  so- 
cial critic.  He  can  drive  a  car  back  and  forth 
in  pools  of  paint  and  Life  magazine  will 
write  him  up. 

Talent  is  for  squares.  What  you  need  Is 
vast  effrontery.  This  is  the  kind  of  art  that 
a  painter  with  no  ability  can  paint  and  a 
teacher  with  no  ability  can  teach.  No  won- 
der it's  popular  at  the  factory  end.  But  the 
tiny  minority  of  youngsters  who  might  have 
the  spark  of  a  Titian  or  a  Rembrandt  within 
them  stay  unencouraged  and  unrecognized 
And  our  miiseums  are  filled  with  splashes, 
cubes  and  blots  being  stared  at  by  confused 
citizens  who  haven't  the  guts  to  admit  they 
are  confused. 

But  fakery  in  art  is  a  light  cross  we  bear. 
Much  more  serious  is  our  collapse  of  moral 
standards  and  the  blunting  of  our  capacity 
for  righteous  Indignation. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  preoccupied 
with  sin.  They  were  too  preoccupied  with  It. 
They  were  hag-ridden  and  guilt-ridden  and 
theirs  was  a  repressed  and  neurotic  society. 
But  they  had  horsepower. 

They  wrested  livings  from  the  rocky  land, 
built  our  earliest  colleges,  started  our  litera- 
ture, caused  o\xi  industrial  revolution,  and 
found  time  In  between  to  fight  the  Indians, 
the  French  and  the  British,  to  bawl  for  abo- 
lition, woman  suffrage  and  prison  reform,  and 
to  experiment  with  graham  crackers  and 
bloomers.     They  were  a  tremendous  people. 

And  for  all  their  exaggerated  attention  to 
sin.  their  philosophy  rested  on  a  great  gran- 
ite rock.  Man  was  the  master  of  bis  soul. 
You  didn't  have  to  be  bad.  You  could  and 
should  be  better.  And  If  you  wanted  to  es- 
cape the  eternal  fires,  you  damned  well 
better  be. 

In  recent  years  all  this  has  changed  In 
America.  We  have  decided  that  sin  is  largely 
imaginary.  We  are  bemused  with  behavlorlst 
psychology  which  holds  that  abstract  things 
like  insight,  will  and  spirit  are  figments  of 
the  Imagination.  Man,  says  tbe  behavlorlst. 
is  either  a  product  of  a  happy  combination 
of  genes  and  chromosomes  or  an  unhappy 
combination.  He  moves  In  an  environment 
ttiat  will  tend  to  make  him  good  or  that  will 
tend  to  make  him  evil.  He  Is  Just  a  chip 
tossed  helplessly  by  forces  beyond  bis  con- 
trol, and  therefore  not  responsible. 

Well,  the  theory  that  misbehavior  can  b« 
cured  by  pulling  down  tenements  and  erect- 
ing in  their  places  elaborate  public  housing 
Is  not  holding  water.  The  crime  rates  con- 
tinue to  rise  along  with  our  outlays  for  social 
services. 

We  are  far  gone  in  fancy  eupbemy.  There 
are  no  lazy  bums  any  more — only  "deprived 
persons."    It  is  impolite  to  speak  of  thugs. 
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They  are  "underprivileged."  Yet  tbe  Bwag« 
gerlng.  duck-tailed  yoimg  men  who  boldly 
flaunt  their  gang  symbols  on  their  motor- 
cycle Jackets  are  far  more  blessed  in  creature 
comforts,  opportunities  for  advancement, 
and  freedom  from  drudgery  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  the  world.  We  have  sown 
the  dragon's  teeth  of  pseudo-scientific  senti- 
mentality, and  out  of  the  ground  has  sprung 
the  legion  bearing  switch-blade  knives  and 
bicycle  chains. 

Clearly  something  is  missing.  Could  it  be 
what  the  rest  of  the  world's  children  have 
been  given — tbe  doctrine  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility? 

Relief  Is  gradually  becoming  an  honorable 
career  in  America.  It  is  a  pretty  fair  life, 
U  you  have  neither  conscience  nor  pride.  An 
angry  old  Judge  in  M\iskogee  County,  Okla- 
homa, upon  bis  retirement  last  month,  as- 
serted that  in  his  last  docket  37  bastardy 
cases  were  filed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  qualify  for  the  relief  rolls,  and  that  in 
most  cases  both  tbe  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ant continued  living  together  while  awaiting 
the  next  arrival.  Any  effort  to  stop  this 
racket  brings  an  immediate  threat  that  fed- 
eral aid  funds  will  be  withdrawn. 

Tbe  state  will  give  a  mother  a  boniu  for 
her  illegitimate  children,  and  if  she  neglects 
them  sufficiently  she  can  save  enough  out  of 
her  ADC  payments  to  keep  herself  and  her 
boy  friends  in  wine  and  gin.  Nothing  is  your 
fault.  And  when  tbe  city  fathers  of  New- 
burgh  suggest  that  able-bodied  welfare  cll- 
enu  might  sweep  tbe  streets  tbe  "liberal" 
editorialists  arise  as  one  man  and  denounce 
them  for  their  medieval  cruelty. 

I  don't  know  how  long  America  can  stand 
this  erosion  of  principle.  But  If  we  wish  to 
survive  maybe  we  had  better  do  something 
about  the  elaborate  pretense  that  there  Is  no 
difference  between  tbe  genuinely-unfortu- 
nate and  the  mobs  of  reliefers  who  gather  to 
throw  bottles  every  time  the  cops  try  to  make 
a  legitimate  arrest.  The  welfare  sUte  that 
taxes  away  tbe  rewards  for  responsible  be- 
havior so  that  it  can  remove  the  age-old  pen- 
alties for  irresponsible  behavior  is  building 
on  a  foundation  of  Jelly. 

Finally,  there  is  the  status  of  our  en- 
tertainment and  our  literature. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  movies  are  dirtier 
than  ever?  But  they  don't  call  it  dirt.  They 
call  It  "realism."  Why  do  we  let  them  fool 
us?  Why  do  we  nod  owlisbly  when  they  tell 
ua  that  filth  is  merely  a  daring  art  form,  that 
licentiousness  Is  really  social  comment?  Isn't 
It  plam  that  the  financially  harassed  movie 
Industry  is  putting  gobs  of  sex  In  the  dark- 
ened drive-ins  in  an  effort  to  lure  curious 
teenagers  away  from  their  TV  sets? 

Tluree  weeks  ago  Bill  Dlehl.  the  righteous- 
ly-angry entertainment  editor  of  tbe  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  ran  down  the  lUt  of  present  and 
coming  attractions,  as  follows: 

"Walk  on  tbe  Wild  Side."    Set  in  a  brothel. 

"A  View  From  the  Bridge."    Incest. 

"The  Mark."  A  strange  young  man  trifles 
with  Uttle  girls. 

"The  Children's  Hour."  Two  school  teach- 
ers suspeeted  of  being  lesbians. 

"All  Pall  Down."  A  psychopathic  attacker 
of  females. 

"Cape  Pear."   A  crazy  rapist. 

"Lollta."  A  middle-aged  man's  affair  with 
a la-year-old. 

"Tbe  Chapman  Report."  The  adventures 
of  a  nymphomaniac. 

Just  think  I    All  this  and  popcorn,  tool 

In  a  speech  a  couple  of  months  ago  in 
Hartford.  Connecticut.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston, 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  AseoclaUon 
of  America,  asked  tbe  plaintive  question: 
"Why  despite  our  unceasing  efforts,  does  the 
film  Industry  fall  at  times  to  have  public 
confidence?" 

Then  he  suggested  an  answer:  The  movie 
people  apologize  too  much,  he  said.  They 
should  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
amended  their  production  code.     (Mr.  John- 


ston apparently  uses  tbe  term  "amended" 
when  he  means  a  general  tooth  extraction.) 

"What  art  form."  asked  Mr.  Johnston, 
"has  not  bad  to  keep  up  with  tbe  times  to 
refiect  contemporary  society?" 

Well,  hooray  for  Mr.  Johnston's  contempo- 
rary society.  Incestuous  Americans.  Per- 
verted Americans.  Degenerate  Americans. 
Murderous  Americans. 

How  many  of  these  contemporary  Ameri- 
cans do  you  know? 

But  perhaps  the  most  Intriguing  part  of 
Mr.  Johnston's  speech  dealt  with  newspaper 
movie  ads.  It  Is  ridiculous,  be  said,  for 
parents  to  complain  about  bad  Infiuence  by 
movies  upon  their  children  when  all  parents 
have  to  do  is  look  closely  at  the  ads. 

"I  have  yet  to  run  across  a  movie  ad  so 
subtle,"  said  Mr.  Johnston,  "that  a  concerned 
parent  would  not  know  whether  the  film  was 
suitable  for  his  child." 

Well,  here  Is  a  semantical  pole-vault  that 
ought  to  set  a  world's  record.  For  tbe  sug- 
gestive, half-dressed  figures  locked  in  pas- 
sionate embrace  that  have  been  decorating 
the  theatre  ads  In  our  great  moral  daiUes  are 
now  revealed  as  a  public  service,  generously 
paid  for  by  the  movie  moguls  so  that  tbe  par- 
ents can  be  warned  I 

I^st  year  our  advertising  manager  and  I 
got  so  tired  of  Hollywood's  horizontal  art 
that  we  decided  to  throw  out  the  worst  and 
set  up  some  standards.  We  thought  that 
this  belated  ukase  of  ours  might  cause  some 
interruption  in  advertising  some  shows. 
But  no.  Within  a  couple  of  hours  the  ex- 
hibitors were  down  with  much  milder  ads. 
How  was  tills  miracle  accomplished? 

It  seems  that  exhibitors  are  supplied  with 
several  different  ads  for  each  movie.  If  tbe 
publishers  are  dtmib  enough  to  accept  tbe 
most  suggestive  ones  those  are  what  they  get. 
But.  if  publishers  squawk,  tbe  cleaner  ads 
are  sent  down.  Isn't  It  time  we  all 
squawked? 

I  think  It's  time  we  gentlemen  of  the  press 
quit  giving  Page  1  play  to  Liz  and  Eddie.  I 
think  It's  time  we  asked  our  Broadway  and 
Hollywood  columnists  if  they  can't  find 
something  decent  and  Inspiring  going  on 
along  their  beats. 

And  the  stage:  Bawdiness  has  put  on  a 
dinner  Jacket.  The  old  burlesque  skits  that 
you  used  to  be  able  to  see  at  tbe  Old  Howard 
and  tbe  Oayety  for  six  bits  are  now  on  dis- 
play in  the  most  la\'ish  Broadway  revues  at 
•8.80  a  seat. 

But  perhaps  we  should  be  glad  to  settle  for 
good  old  heterosexual  dirt.  The  AprU  issue 
of  Show  Business.  Illustrated,  quotes  Dr. 
L.  John  Adkins,  a  New  York  paychotberapist 
as  saying  that  In  his  opinion  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  tbe  persons  presently  connected  with 
the  American  theater  are  confirmed  homo- 
sexuals. 

Even  the  normally  strong-stomached  drama 
critics  are  beginning  to  get  mad.  Howard 
Taubman,  in  a  lead  article  in  tbe  drama 
section  of  The  New  York  Times,  recently 
wrote  as  follows : 

"It  is  time  to  speak  openly  and  candidly 
of  the  increasing  Incidence  and  influence  of 
homosexuality  on  the  New  York  stage.  It  Is 
noticeable  when  a  male  designer  dreeees  tbe 
girls  In  a  musical  to  make  them  unappealing 
and  disrobes  the  boys  so  that  more  male  skin 
is  visible  than  art  or  Illusion  requires.  It  is 
apparent  In  a  vagrant  bit  of  nasty  dialog 
thrown  into  a  show,  or  in  a  redundant  touch 
like  two  manrUsh  females  walking  across  a 
a  stage  without  a  reason  or  a  word  of  com- 
ment." 

What  do  you  know  about  the  "cultural  ex- 
change" program  to  which  we  are  all  in  vol - 
imtary  contributors? 

Last  summer  an  American  touring  com- 
pany, sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
and  paid  for  by  our  tax  dollars,  presented 
one  of  Tennessee  Wilbams'  riper  offerings 
to  an  audience  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  audi- 
ence hooted   and  walked   out.    And   where 


did  It  walk  to?  Right  across  the  street  where 
a  Russian  ballet  company  was  putting  on  a 
beautiful  performance  for  the  glory  of  Rus- 
sia I    How  stupid  can  we  get? 

A  couple  of  months  ago  in  Phoenix  I  at- 
tended a  tryout  of  a  new  play  by  William 
Inge.  It  takes  place  in  a  Chicago  apart- 
ment of  a  never-married  woman  whose  son 
by  a  bellhop  has  Just  been  released  from  re- 
form school,  and  whose  current  lx)y  friend 
is  being  seduced  by  the  nymphomaniac  across 
the  hall  whose  husband  Is  a  drunk.  I  won- 
der If  tbe  State  Department  Is  considering 
putting  this  show  on  the  road  around  tbe 
world. 

We  are  drowning  our  youngsters  In  vio- 
lence, cynicism  and  sadism  piped  into  the 
living  room  and  even  the  nursery.  Every 
Saturday  evening  in  the  Ounsmoke  program 
Miss  Kitty  presides  over  her  combination 
saloon  and  dance  hall.  Even  the  five-year- 
olds  are  beginning  to  wonder  what's  going  on 
upstairs.  The  grandchildren  of  the  kids  who 
used  to  weep  because  The  Little  Match  Olrl 
froze  to  death  now  feel  cheated  If  she  Isn't 
slugged,  raped  and  thrown  into  a  Bessemer 
converter. 

And  there's  our  literature.  I  presume  we 
all  have  our  Invitations  to  become  charter 
subscribers  of  Rroe,  the  new  quarterly  maga- 
zine of  erotica  at  $10  a  copy.  I  got  three 
invitations,  so  either  the  Addressograph  was 
stuck  or  I'm  considered  a  hot  prospect. 

Anyway,  the  publisher,  Ralph  Oinzbtirg. 
says  tills,  and  I  quote : 

"EIros  has  been  bom  as  a  result  of  tbe  re- 
cent series  of  court  decisions  that  have  real- 
istically Interpreted  America's  oljscenlty  laws 
and  that  have  given  to  this  country  a  new 
breadth  of  freedom  of  expression." 

And  wiiat  are  tbe  dimensKMis  of  this 
"breadth  of  freedom"?  Well,  we  are  assured 
that  Bros'  first  issue  will  Include  an  article 
on  aplirodlsiacs,  a  schematic  drawing  for  a 
male  chastity  belt,  a  story  about  an  old  New 
York  bawdy  house  where  women  copulated 
with  beasts,  tbe  latest  word  on  Havana's  red 
light  district,  and  the  memoirs  of  a  stripper 
which.  It  says  here,  "is  astonlslilng  for  its 
matter-of-factness." 

Isn't  it  splendid  that  Mr.  Oinzburg  stands 
with  the  frozen  gtioets  of  Valley  Forge  as  a 
fearless  defender  of  bis  country's  freedom? 
Ten  doUars,  please  I 

Tbe  fast  buck  boys  have  succeeded  In  con- 
vincing our  bumfuzzled  Judges  that  there  is 
no  difference  tietween  a  peep  show  and  a 
moral  lecture.  Tiie  old  eyepoppers  which 
tourists  used  to  smuggle  back  from  Paris 
under  their  dirty  shirts  are  now  clothed  In 
Judicial  blessing.  A  Chicago  Judge  has  re- 
cently issued  a  blanlcet  Injunction  against 
any  one  who  might  try  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
Tropic  of  Cancer  to  children.  Lady  Chat- 
terly's  Lover  and  Ulysses  are  on  the  paperback 
shelves  right  next  to  the  comic  books.  They 
can  close  the  bookstalls  on  the  Seine.  It's  all 
over  at  your  corner  drugstore  where  the  lElds 
bang  out. 

Don  Biaxwell  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  last 
year  asked  his  book  department  to  quit  ad- 
vertising scatological  literature  by  including 
It  in  tbe  list  of  beet  sellers.  Tbe  critics  and 
tbe  book  publishers  have  denounced  him  for 
tampering  with  tbe  facts.  I  wotild  like  to 
raise  a  somewhat  larger  question : 

Who  is  tampering  with  the  soul  of  America? 

For  nations  do  have  souls.  They  have 
collective  personalities.  People  who  think 
well  of  themselves  collectively  exhibit  elan 
and  enthusiasm  and  morale.  Where  they 
low-rate  themselves  as  individuals  they  will 
not  long  remain  tbe  citizens  of  great  nations. 

Dr.  Cells  Deschin,  specialist  in  medical 
sociology  at  Adelpiil  college.  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  This  Week  magazine,  says  it's  time 
for  a  new  kind  of  Klnsey  Report.  She  as- 
serts that  the  late  Doctor  Klnsey  produced  a 
report  that  was  heavily  loaded  by  exblbltlOTi- 
Ists  and  that  did  Immense  damage  to  America 
by  peddling  the  impression  that  sexual  self- 
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dlaclpUne  neither  exists  In  this  oountr;  nor 
Is  It  desirable. 

Oenerally,  she  says,  those  parents  who 
are  afraid  to  lay  down  the  law  have  the  most 
miserable  children.  Children,  she  points 
out,  want  honest  direction  and  a  set  of  sensi- 
ble ralea  to  live  by.  Where  these  are  denied 
them  on  the  fantastic  theory  that  It's  no 
longer  scientific  to  say  No,  the  Uds  often 
develop  subconscious  anxiety.  Much  juve- 
nile delinquency  springs  from  a  deep  hunger 
for  rules.  It  Is  a  masochistic  effort  to  seek 
p\inlBhment.  The  child,  says  Doctor  Deschln, 
abhors  a  world  where  everything  goes. 

Or,  as  my  tough-minded  old  grandmother 
put  It,  "The  youngster  who  doeant  know  that 
there's  a  Iiord  In  Israel  bounces  around  In  a 
Umbo  where  there  Is  no  force  of  gravity.  If 
you  think  he's  happy  you're  crazy." 

The  time  has  come  to  dust  off  the  rule 
book.  The  game  Is  unplayable  If  you're  al- 
lowed two  strikes  or  six,  If  you  can  use  a  bat 
or  a  cannon,  {ind  If  some  days  you  can  have 
three  men  on  third  and  other  days  there  Isn't 
any  third  base  at  all.  We  have  to  stop  trying 
to  make  up  our  own  rules. 

And  that  goes  for  all  of  us.  It's  time 
to  quit  seeking  learning  without  effort  and 
wages  without  work.  It's  time  we  got  mad 
about  payola.  We  should  ask  the  Lord's 
forgiveness  for  oiu*  Inflated  exp>ense  accounts, 
and  quit  pretending  that  goonery  Is  a  hu- 
man right. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen :  do  not  let  me  over- 
draw the  picture.  This  Is  still  a  great,  power- 
ful, vibrant,  able,  optimistic  nation.  Amer- 
icans— o\ir  readers — do  believe  In  themselves 
and  In  their  country. 

But  there  is  rot,  and  there  Is  blight,  and 
there  Is  cutting  out  and  filling  to  be  done  If 
we,  as  the  leaders  of  free  men,  are  to  survive 
the  hammer  blows  which  quite  plainly  are  In 
store  for  us  all. 

We  have  reached  the  stomach -tximlng 
point.  We  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  should  re-examine  the  debilitating  philos- 
ophy of  permissiveness.  Let  this  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  philosophy  of  liberty.  The 
school  system  that  p>ennlt8  ova  children  to 
develop  a  quarter  of  their  natural  talents  Is 
not  a  champion  of  our  liberties.  The  healthy 
man  who  chooses  to  loaf  on  imemployment 
compensation  Is  not  a  defender  of  human 
ft«edom.  The  playwright  who  would  degrade 
us.  the  author  who  would  profit  from  pander- 
ing to  the  worst  that's  In  us,  are  no  friends 
of  ours. 

It's  time  we  hit  the  sawdust  trail.  It's  time 
we  revived  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  Bin — Just  plain  old  willful  sin.  It  Is  time 
we  brought  self-dlsclpUne  back  Into  style. 
And  who  has  a  greater  responsibility  at  this 
hour  than  we — the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 

So  I  suggest: 

Let's  look  at  our  educational  Institutions  at 
the  local  level,  and  If  Johnny  can't  read  by 
the  time  he's  ready  to  get  married  let's  find 
out  why. 

Let's  look  at  the  distribution  of  public 
largesse,  and  If.  far  from  alleviating  human 
misery,  It  Is  producing  the  sloth  and  Irre- 
sponsibility that  Intensifies  It,  let's  get  It 
fixed. 

Let's  quit  being  bulldozed  and  bedazzled  by 
self-appointed  long-hairs.  Let's  have  the 
guts  to  say  that  a  book  is  dirt  if  that's  what 
we  think  of  it,  or  that  a  painting  may  be  s 
daub  If  the  judges  unwittingly  hang  it  up- 
side down.  And  if  some  beatnik  welds  to- 
gether a  collection  of  rusty  cogwheels  and 
old  corset  stays  and  claims  it's  a  greater 
■culptxire  than  Michelangelo's  "David"  let's 
have  the  coxirage  to  say  that  it  looks  like 
Junk  and  may  well  be. 

Let's  blow  the  whistle  on  plays  that  would 
bring  blushes  to  an  American  Legion  stag 
party.  Let's  not  be  awed  by  movie  characters 
with  barnyard  morals  even  if  some  of  them 
have  been  photographed  climbing  aboard  the 
Presidential  yacht.  Let  us  pay  more  atten- 
tion Ln  our  news  columns  to  the  decent  peo- 


ple everywhere  who  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  others. 

In  short  let's  cover  up  the  cesspool  and 
start  planting  some  fiowers. 

Well,  that's  the  jeremiad.  I  never  dreamed 
rd  go  around  sounding  like  an  advance  man 
for  Carry  Nation.  On  some  people  I  still 
think  bikinis  look  fine. 

But  I  am  fed  up  to  here  with  the  educa- 
tionists and  pseudo-social  scientists  who 
have  underrated  our  potential  as  a  people. 

I  am  fed  up  to  here  with  the  medicine  men 
who  try  to  pass  off  pretense  for  art  and 
prurience  for  literature. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  America  debased  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners. 

And  I  am  genuinely  dlsttirbed  that  to  Ideal- 
istic youth  In  many  countries  the  fraud  of 
Communism  appears  synonymous  with  mo- 
rality, while  we,  the  chief  repository  of  real 
freedom,  are  regarded  as  being  In  the  last 
stages  of  decay. 

We  can  learn  a  lesson  from  history.  Twice 
before  our  British  cousins  appeared  to  be 
heading  into  a  collapse  of  principle,  and 
twice  they  drew  themselves  back.  The  Brit- 
ish court  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  cor- 
ruption under  the  Stuarts.  But  the  people 
rebelled.  And  in  the  wild  days  of  George 
IV  and  William  IV  it  looked  as  though  Brit- 
ain were  rotting  out  again.  But  the  people 
banged  through  the  reform  laws,  and  under 
Victoria  went  on  the  peak  of  their  power. 

In  this  hour  of  misbehavior,  self-indul- 
gence and  self-doubt  let  this  be  the  story 
of  America.  Unless  I  misread  the  signs  a 
great  niunber  of  our  people  are  ready.  Let 
there  be  a  fresh  breeze,  a  breeze  of  new  pride, 
new  Idealism,  new  Integrity. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  is  where  we  come  in. 

We  have  typewriters. 

We  have  presses. 

We  have  a  huge  audience. 

How  about  raising  hell? 


THE  ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT  OP 
1967  WOULD  AID  AMERICAN  SHOE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Joining  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Burke]  In  rein- 
troducing the  Orderly  Marketing  Act  of 
1967,  with  the  hope  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  may  bring  some  relief  to 
hard-hit  American  Industry,  especially 
footwear  and  textiles. 

This  bill  Is  not  a  rigid  protection  meas- 
ure, nor  would  It  Impose  an  Inflexible 
quota  system  on  Imports.  But  It  Is  de- 
signed to  give  some  American  industries, 
hard  hit  by  a  massive  and  increasing 
flood  of  low-cost  foreign  imports,  a 
chance  to  readjust  to  changing  condi- 
tions of  world  trade. 

This  situation  has  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  domestic  manufacturers, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  and  their 
workers  in  a  number  of  industries, 
notably  the  textile,  shoe,  and  farming 
industries.  In  some  of  these  small  busi- 
nesses, the  complex  problems  of  high 
labor  costs,  narrow  profit  margins,  and 
limited  capital  resources,  have  helped 


low-wage  foreign  competition  make 
major  Inroads  into  our  domestic  market. 
Recent  statistics  showing  an  alarming 
Increase  in  shoe  Imports  are  Indications 
of  this  impending  crisis.  In  1966,  a 
grand  total  of  132,188,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
including  rubber  footwear,  were  im- 
ported, compeared  to  120,995,000  pairs  in 

1965.  The  value  of  these  1966  Imports 
was  $172  million,  compared  to  $136  mil- 
Uon  in  1965. 

This  means  that  imports  Increased  to 
16.3  percent  of  domestic  production  In 

1966,  from  15.2  percent  In  1965  and  com- 
pared to  Just  1.2  percent  of  American 
footwear  production  in  1955.  If  this 
disturbing  trend  continues,  a  30-percent 
figure  is  projected  for  1969. 

In  five  major  categories  of  footwear 
manufacturing,  imports  already  smiount 
to  20  to  60  percent  of  production.  In- 
dustry sources  indicate  these  imports 
have  already  taken  away  15,000  Jobs  In 
footwear  manufacturing  and  are  taking 
away  additional  Jobs  each  month. 

Last  month,  in  discussing  this  situa- 
tion, the  International  weekly  said  this 
problem  had  the  $5 -billion-plus  footwear 
industry  teetering  on  the  brink  of  major 
disaster. 

This  bill  would  require,  imder  certain 
specific  conditions,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  determine  whether  in- 
creasing Imports  are  contributing  to  eco- 
nomic impyalrment  of  a  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  Im- 
pairment does  exist,  the  President  would 
be  empowered  to  impose  lmi>ort  limita- 
tions geared  to  total  sales  in  the  domes- 
tic market  subject  to  review  after  3  years. 

This  would  enable  us  to  overcome  im- 
falr  foreign  competition,  through  inter- 
national agreements  or  through  imilat- 
eral  but  fiexlble  quotas.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  allow  foreign  competitors 
to  share  In  the  growth  of  our  economy. 

And  it  would  materially  alleviate  the 
type  of  situation  that  has  presented  such 
a  threat  to  the  American  footwear  in- 
dustry, textile  Industry,  and  others  faced 
with  this  presently  unstoppable  flood  of 
Imports. 

AUTO  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  problem  I  discussed  last 
week  concerning  the  problem  of  automo- 
bile liability  Insurance.  Last  week,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Snyder]  joined  me  in  recom- 
mending to  the  House  a  study  of  the 
social  problems  resulting  from  the  un- 
controlled actions  of  a  good  many  auto- 
mobile liability  Insurance  companies  In 
this  country.  It  appears  crystal  clear 
that  the  problem  Is  national  In  scope, 
that  it  requires  congressional  action  as 
distinguished  from  State  action,  and 
that  only  Congress  can  do  the  Job  that 
must  be  done. 

Many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
this  country  have  featured  a  series  of 
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articles  outlining  the  problem  and  par- 
ticularizing the  abuses  as  they  relate  to 
various  States  and  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  reference 
before  to  the  articles  prepared  for  the 
readers  of  the  Gannett  newspapers, 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lucas,  head 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Gan- 
nett group.  I  have  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord several  of  these  articles  and  shall 
at  the  termination  of  these  remarks  in- 
sert the  balance  of  Mr.  Lucas'  articles 
because  they  portray  the  problem  ob- 
jectively yet  forcefully,  fairly  but  effec- 
tively. I  recommend  these  articles  to 
the  membership. 

It  would  appear  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  some  legislative  action  may  also  be 
required  in  order  to  insure  the  Federal 
Government's  right  to  regulate  insur- 
ance. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  states  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Southeastern  Underwriters  As- 
sociation : 

No  commercial  enterprise  of  any  kind 
which  conducts  its  activities  across  State 
lines  has  been  held  to  be  wholly  beyond  the 
regulatory  power  of  Congress  under  the 
commerce  clause.  We  cannot  make  an  ex- 
ception of  the  business  of  insurance. 

As  a  result  of  this  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, the  Congress  passed  the  McCar- 
ran  Act  which,  in  effect,  held  that  the 
business  of  insurance  was  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  several  States  and  that  no 
act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to 
supersede  any  State  law  regulating  in- 
surance. The  act  then  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act  were  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance. 

As  a  result  of  this  act,  several  subse- 
quent court  cases  interpreting  the  act 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Federal  regula- 
tory powers  sire  limited  and  it  would 
appear  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
in  order  for  some  amendment  to  be 
adopted  relative  to  the  McCarran  Act  so 
that  the  full  force  of  congressional  action 
will  not  be  impaired.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  authority  to  fully  investi- 
gate and,  in  my  Judgment,  to  pass 
remedial  and  regulatory  legislation. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  problem  is  too  vast  for 
the  individual  States  to  cope  with  effec- 
tively. There  should  be  national  stand- 
ards relating  to  minimum  coverage  and 
requiring  valid  reasons  for  the  i-efusal  to 
insure  or  for  cancellation  or  for  refusal 
to  renew. 

Recognizing  as  I  do  the  fact  that  indi- 
vidual State  commissioners  have  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  problem  than 
I  do,  I  have  written  to  each  commis- 
sioner of  our  50  States  asking  their  views 
on  this  vital  matter. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Snyder]  has  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 275  requiring  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  insurance  companies  issu- 
ing automobile  liability  insurance  and 
their  practices  and  procedures  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  liability  Insurance 
and  in  canceling  and  refusing  to  renew 
such  insurance. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  would  hope  that  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  schedule  hearings  on  this 
proposed  legislation  so  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  and  so  all 
of  us  together  can  find  a  solution  to  this 
very  real  and  present  danger. 

Many  of  the  individual  States — ^partic- 
ularly North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  California,  and  North 
Dakota — have  passed  regulatory  legisla- 
tion seeking  to  correct  the  unfair  dis- 
ciimlnatlon  and  the  unfair  practices  of 
many  of  the  Insurance  companies.  Most 
of  the  States,  however,  have  failed  to  do 
so  and  the  result  has  brought  on  inade- 
quately financed  companies,  writing  sub- 
standard policies  at  inordinately  high 
premiums. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  other  Members  will  look  into  this 
important  matter  to  the  end  that  some 
early  solution  may  be  foimd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  remaining  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Gannett  news- 
papers, referred  to  in  my  remarks,  and 
an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Flynn,  of  the 
Courier-Post  newspaper,  Camden,  N.J. 
I  shall  make  a  further  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  House  after  the  receipt 
of  the  views  of  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioners of  the  various  States. 

The  Lucas  and  Plynn  articles  follow: 
Laws  CuniNO  Abuses 
(By  Robert  W.  Lucas) 

Washington. — A  wave  of  reform  laws  and 
regulations,  Ixtillng  out  of  the  storm  over 
auto  Insurance  industry  practices,  threatens 
to  drown  the  Industry's  complaint  of  being 
"misunderstood." 

For,  although  few  companies,  or  agents, 
openly  talk  about  making  "guidebook"  judg- 
ments against  "prohibited  risks,"  such  guide- 
books do  exUt. 

And,  although  there  is  little  proof  that 
some  companies  discriminate  against 
blocked-out  sections  of  cities,  where  insur- 
ance is  denied  the  poor,  or  the  under- 
employed, or  Negroes,  such  "off-limits"  prac- 
tices are  followed. 

In  fact,  the  practice  is  tacitly  admitted  in 
the  record  of  a  South  Carolina  case.  There  a 
divorced  woman  (formerly  an  employe  of 
the  Insurance  company)  was  denied  insin:- 
ance,  the  reason  being  her  "marital  status." 
When  It  was  noted  that  the  denial  was 
unsigned  by  an  officer  of  the  company,  an 
investigation  proved  that  the  signature  vras 
withheld  for  fear  of  a  "slander  or  libel"  suit. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Norman  Polovoy 
of  Maryland  says  some  companies  seem  to 
want  to  take  the  "cream  off  of  the  cream." 

The  Insurance  Information  Institute,  a 
public  relations  vehicle  of  the  Industry,  has 
produced  a  document,  based  on  "studies"  in 
several  states,  which  says  the  "cancellation 
problem  .  .  .  has  taken  on  the  proportions 
and  coloring  of  myth." 

The  number  and  scope  of  complaints;  the 
recent  passage  by  nine  states  of  tough  laws 
against  arbitrary  cancellations;  the  warnings 
of  state  Insurance  commissioners  and  the 
findings  of  legislative  committees,  suggest 
that  the  cancellation  and  non-renewal  prob- 
lem is  something  more  than  a  "myth." 

In  1961  the  National  Biu^au  of  Casualty 
Underwriters  announced  that  260  affiliated 
companies  would  "voluntarily  place  restric- 
tions on  their  right  to  csmcel  automobile 
liability  insurance  policies  on  private  pas- 
senger cars."  Thus  some  of  the  major  com- 
panies recognized  the  problem  six  years  ago. 
Others  have  not  followed. 

Since  then,  California,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan,   New    Jersey,    North    OaroUna,    North 


Dakota,  South  Carolina,  ^nrgtnla  and  Wis- 
consin have  acted  to  protect  poUcy  holders 
against  sudden  arbitrary  and  unwarranted 
insurance  canceUatlons  or  non-renewal. 

Michigan's  statute  explicitly  prohibits  dis- 
criminatory action  in  canceling,  falling  to 
renew  or  raising  premium  rates  "solely  be- 
cause an  insured  has  reached  the  age  of  OS 
years." 

New  Jersey's  law  describes  "unfair  dis- 
crimination .  .  .  because  of  age  .  .  .  race, 
creed,  color  or  ancestry"  as  an  "unfair 
method  of  competition  and  deceptive  act  or 
practice  in  the  business  of  Insurance." 

Callfomla  requires  that  cancellations  be 
accompanied  by  a  written  statement  to  the 
insured  "setting  forth  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  cancellation  is  based."  And  that 
state  also  provides  an  appeal  procedive  for 
challenge  of  the  canceUatlon. 

Maryland  denies  insiirers  the  right  to  "de- 
cline to  issue  or  renew  (auto  insurance) 
solely  on  account  of  geographic  area"  unless 
that  area  is  designated  and  filed  with  the 
commissioner  of  insurance  60  days  in 
advance. 

In  some  states  "advisory"  regulations  on 
this  subject  may  soon  be  converted  Into 
"compulsory"  statutes. 

In  May  of  last  year,  the  "National  Under- 
writer"— a  leading  trade  journal  of  the  in- 
surance industry — admitted  that  "automo- 
bile cancellations  and  non-renewals  .  .  .  are 
serioTis  piroblems." 

In  interviews  with  state  regulators  of  in- 
Biu-ance,  the  magazine  found  that  "any  num- 
ber of  commissioners  suggested  that  can- 
cellations are  a  big  problem  elsewhere,  but 
few  said  that  their  own  states  had  experi- 
enced any  real  difficulties." 

Joseph  D.  Thomas,  California's  chief  assist- 
ant commissioner,  said:  "The  problem  of  un- 
fair cancellation  or  non-renewal  is  probably 
the  hottest  problem  in  this  state  at  this 
time." 

In  its  dociunent  referring  to  cancellations, 
the  Insurance  Information  Institute  said  re- 
cently, "in  the  past,  the  myths  about  the 
cancellation  policies  of  insurance  companies 
have  gone  unchallenged  because  of  a  lack  of 
solid  dociunentation.  Cancellation  practices 
In  fact  affect  a  miniiscule  proportion  of 
drivers." 

As  proof  of  this  contention,  the  institute 
calls  attention  to  a  "five  year  study  covering 
the  period  1959-63  in  Washington  State" 
where  companies  and  agents  "canceUed  only 
.9  per  cent  of  the  policies  in  force  each  year. 

But  a  report  issued  last  December,  by  a 
special  10-man  joint  Interim  committee  on 
Insurance  of  the  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture, said: 

"Cancellation,  rejection  and  faUure  to  re- 
new automobile  liability  Insurance  present 
the  number  one  problem  facing  the  insur- 
ance-consuming public  today." 

Several  state  insinrance  commissioners  re- 
port that  the  actual  statistics  on  cancella- 
tions are  misleading.  More  often,  when  an 
insured  motorist  is  foimd  to  be  a  "question- 
able risk"  for  one  reason  or  another,  or  is 
left  high  and  dry  when  an  underwriter 
abandons  his  agent,  his  insurance  is  simply 
not  renewed.  Sometimes  reasons  are  given, 
sometimes  not. 

In  building  a  backfire  against  such  charges 
as  "Insurance  companies  won't  take  on  bar- 
tenders" or  that  "they  canceled  my  cousin's 
policy  just  because  he  grew  his  hair  long." 
industry  sources  respond,  "never  mind  that 
the  bartender  has  had  a  series  of  moving 
violations  or  that  the  cousin  is  a  hopeless 
alcoholic."  In  other  words,  industry  sjMkes- 
men  say  that  too  often  the  "whole  story" 
behind  a  canceUatlon  or  non-renewal  is  not 
known,  or  told. 

A  contributing  factor  in  the  Intensive 
classification  of  risks  has  been  the  fierce 
competition  for  business  between  the  stock 
and  mutual  insurance  comp>anies  and  those 
that  write  Insurance  directly,  without  resort 
to  middlemen  or  agents. 
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The  cost  per  premium  doll&r  of  producing 
business  for  the  agency-related  companies  is 
Just  about  double  that  of  the  direct  writers 
In  the  automobile  Insurance  field. 

This  contributed  to  the  sensational  gains 
between  1945  and  1964  of  such  companies 
as  State  Farm  and  Allstote,  the  latter  over- 
taking such  giants  as  Travelers  Indemnity 
and  Aetna  Casualty. 

The  two  direct  writers  now  dominate  the 
auto  insurers'  field,  leading  the  next  two 
stock  companies,  two  for  one.  In  total 
premiums. 

The  old-line  companies  are  fighting  back 
with  a  wider  variety  of  packaged  opUons, 
based  on  ever  closer  analysis  of  the  potential 
market. 

All  of  which  Is  leading  to  self-analysis 
within  the  industry  as  to  Its  future  place 
In  the  n.S.  economy. 

Trksc'8  Hkj>  Comino — But  WasN? 
(By  Tom  Ply nn) 
The  solution  to  the  auto  Insurance  prob- 
lem— higher  and  higher  claims  and  higher 
and    higher    premiums — lies    far    Into    the 
future. 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  available  now. 
but  so  far  all  approaches  to  the  problem  are 
In  the  talking  stage. 

There's  talk  of  national  control  and  Con- 
gress Is  tentatively  sticking  Its  btg  toe  In  the 
waters,  but  It  promises  to  be  a  long  time 
before  It  takes  the  full  plunge. 

There's  talk  of  forcing  Insurance  com- 
panies to  use  profits  from  other  types  of  In- 
surance—home,  life,  llabUlty,  etc. — or  from 
Investments  to  uderwrtte  the  losses  that  auto 
Insurance  Incurs. 

There's  talk  of  a  compensation-type  of 
settlement  of  auto  claims,  similar  to  that 
now  In  use  In  settling  workmen's  compensa- 
tion cases. 

"Some  European  countries  are  doing  this," 
Horace  J.  Bryant  Jr.,  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  NJ.  Department  of  Banking  and  Insur- 
ance, says,  "but  it's  not  being  used  anjrwhere 
In  the  states  yet."  There  are  some  merits  to 
this  approach,  Bryant  believes. 

Workmen's  compensation  cases  rarely  go 
to  court  but  are  usually  setUed  at  arbitra- 
tion. Under  normal  circumstances,  an  em- 
ploye Injured  at  work  has  all  medical  and 
hosi^tal  bills  paid  and  receives  $50  weekly  as 
long  as  he  Is  luiable  to  work. 

Finally,  a  team  of  experts.  Including  an  In- 
surance representative  and  a  state  referee, 
determines  the  amoiuxt  of  compensation. 

This  Is  what  may  come  In  the  automobile 
Insurance  business. 

Bryant  says  such  a  system  would  ease  the 
strain  on  the  courts  and  also  would  speed 
settlement  of  the  cases.  Today  many  auto- 
mobile Insurance  claims  drag  on  endlessly. 

Additionally,  In  this  system,  lawyers'  fees 
would  be  set  In  advance.  Bryant  admits  that 
lawyers  are  now  getting  SO  or  40  per  cent  of 
some  Jury  verdicts  but  he  says,  "remember, 
they  don't  win  every  case." 

An  Indication  of  what  may  be  in  store  for 
Insurance  companies  cropped  up  In  Kentucky 
recently  when  the  state  Insurance  commis- 
sioner ruled  that  companies  mu»t  use  part  of 
earnings  from  Investment  Income  to  offset 
rate  Increases. 

Insvirance  companies  set  aside  two  funds. 
One  Is  for  "unearned"  premium  reserves 
(covering  policies  still  In  effect)  and  the 
second  Is  reserve  for  losses  (money  for  claims 
in  accident*  which  have  already  happened 
but  which  have  not  been  settled.) 

These  funds  are  Invested  but  the  profits 
from  the  Investments  are  used  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders.  MeanwhUe  aU 
auto  claims  must  be  paid  from  the  premiums. 
But  now  the  Kentucky  commissioner  hae 
ruled— end  he's  the  first  In  the  nation  to  do 
so — that  the  profits  from  Investments  must 
be  used  to  lower  premlimis. 

Bryant  Is  aware  of  the  complicated  finan- 
cial  structure   of  Insurance   companies.   He 
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explains  that  the  company  sets  aside  66  centa 
from  every  premium  dollar  to  pay  loss  claims. 
In  addition,  20  cents  goes  for  commissions, 
eight  cents  goes  for  operation  of  the  home 
office  and  four  cents  Is  earmarked  for  taxes. 
That  leaves  only  two  cents  of  every  dollar 
for  profit. 

•Anytime  the  company's  losses  run  higher 
than  68  cents,  that  company  Is  running  at  a 
loss,"  he  says.  A  Camden  agency  recently 
said  Its  office  operates  at  117  per  cent  ratio, 
meaning  It  loses  money  on  every  policy  It 
writes. 

Bryant  Is  aware  too  that  the  national 
underwriters  are  looking  toward  bigger 
agencies  and  would  like  to  drop  the  smaller 
agents. 

He  explains  that  they  occasionally  get  hit 
with  a  "shock"  claim.  In  a  small  agency,  one 
unusually  large  claim  can  mean  that  the 
company  must  operate  that  agency  at  a  loss 
for  several  years,  Bryant  says,  "and  com- 
panies don't  like  to  do  that." 

There  Is  no  law  In  New  Jersey  which  says 
an  Insurance  company  must  continue  to  In- 
siue  anyone  but  there  Is  a  directive  from 
Conunlssloner  Charles  R.  Howell  of  the  De- 
partment of  Banking  and  Insurance  that  has 
the  same  effect. 

Howell's  directive  says  the  company  mxut 
renew  a  policy  as  long  as  the  original  condi- 
tions under  which  It  was  written  continue 
to  exist.  But  once  a  driver  has  an  accident, 
changes  residence,  changes  cars,  reaches  a 
certain  age.  or  alters  any  of  a  niunber  of 
other  circumstances,  the  company  has  the 
option  of  dropping  the  policy  holder. 

And  as  more  and  more  policyholders  are 
dropped  there  is  an  Increasing  cry  for  greater 
state  and  federal  control  over  the  Insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentlemim  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Grksn]. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  fine  and 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
granting  me  time  to  talk  about  automo- 
bile liability  insurance. 

Last  Wednesday  we  held  our  first  dis- 
cussion of  the  growing  crisis  in  this  field. 
Although  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  a 
not-so-funny  thing  happened  on  my 
way  to  the  House  floor.  Another  Insur- 
ance company  was  being  declared  In- 
solvent in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  the  15  th  Insolvency  in  the  last  2 
years,  a  dismal  record  for  failures  that 
Is  unparalleled  in  the  Nation. 

A  record  like  this  points  unmistakably 
to  the  needs  for  Federal  inquiry  in  the 
problems  the  public  faces  with  regard 
to  automobile  insurance.  Insolvency  is 
not  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
been  a  problem  in  Illinois,  Indiana.  Mis- 
souri, and  West  Virginia,  along  with  half 
a  dozen  other  States.  It  has  left  more 
than  100.000  American  car  owners  with- 
out the  coverage  they  paid  for. 

However,  as  I  indicated  last  week,  the 
mounting  crisis  encompasses  more  terri- 
tory than  the  fly-by-night,  imdercapl- 
tallzed  companies  which  merely  write  in- 
surance, but  fall  to  underwrite  It.  The 
public  is  concerned  with  high  rates,  often 
inexplicable,  with  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, and  with  whimsical  cancellation 
policies. 

Failure  in  Pennsylvania  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  failure  of  many  States  to  ac- 
cord their  citizens  the  full  power  of  the 
protection  they  should  afford  them. 

With  the  exception  of  New  York, 
which  has  placed  considerable  emphasis 
on  the  problem  of  automobile  insurance, 


and  perhaps  California,  which  has  re- 
formed their  approcu:h  to  the  business  of 
automobile  Insurance,  most  States  have 
been  far  too  timid  in  attacking  a  growing 
problem.  Now  that  problem  is  too  large 
for  them  to  handle.  Pew  States  have  the 
resources,  or  are  willing  to  place  what 
resources  they  have,  into  the  construc- 
tion of  insurance  departments  with  the 
power  and  expertise  to  regulate  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  business-industry  fair- 
ly and  intelligently.  The  time  for 
Federal  action  Is  approaching. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  I  understand, 
hearings  will  start  on  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Federal  Insurance  Deposit  Cor- 
poration modeled  after  the  PDIC  as  it 
affects  banking. 

Last  week  I  expressed  my  doubts  that 
this  bill  goes  far  enough.  This  week  I 
have  the  same  doubts.  I  concur  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder] 
that  the  Congress  must  take  a  harder 
look  at  automobile  Insurance.  And  I  call 
for  support  of  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  to  widen  the 
scope  of  the  hearings. 


FORESTERS  FORUM  ON 
CONSERVATION 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  important 
conservation  measures  have  been  adopted 
in  this  country  during  the  past  several 
years,  but  maximum  effectiveness  will 
come  only  through  general  understand- 
ing. Thanks  to  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  wise  management  of  natural  re- 
sources, Americans  are  gradually  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  courses  of  action  pre- 
requisite to  solution. 

Last  month  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia section  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters  conducted  a  meeting  and 
panel  discussion  that  can  have  far-reach- 
ing benefits  if  the  discourses  it  prompted 
are  given  proper  circulation.  For  the 
elucidation  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record,  under  permission 
already  granted,  the  remarks  of  three 
distinguished  speakers  who  participated. 
The  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  presents  broad 
aspects  of  land  management  which  open 
new  challenges  to  an  expanding  nation. 
I  commend  his  statement  to  your  close 
scrutiny. 

Secretary  Freeman  also  takes  the  oc- 
casion to  compliment  Senator  Carl 
Haydew  for  his  many  years  of  service  In 
the  cause  of  conservation.  I  Join  in  ex- 
pressing thanks  to  a  renowned  statesman 
whose  myriad  contributions  have  helped 
msike  this  country  a  better  place  to  live 
and  to  enjoy. 

John  E.  Kinney,  a  sanitary  engineer- 
ing consultant  whose  views  are  respected 
by  everyone  actively  Interested  In  the 
promotion  of  good  conservation  practice, 
offers  a  frank  and  practical  analysis  on 
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the  subject  of  pollution.  His  observa- 
tions should  be  read  by  legislators  and 
government  officials  at  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik,  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  Minnesota,  has 
a  message  which  Members  of  the  90th 
Congress  have  an  obligation  to  absorb, 
for  what  we  do  this  year  may  very  well 
determine  whether  the  water  pollution 
control  laws  recently  enacted  with  na- 
tional enthusiasm  will  even  remotely 
serve  in  the  manner  Intended.  Paren- 
thetically, I  want  John  Blatnik  to  know 
that  I  am  most  appreciative  of  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  the  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  that  I  shall  continue  to 
stand  with  him  In  his  determination  to 
obtain  the  results  Congress  Intended 
when  the  legislation  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  pro- 
viding the  forum  from  which  these  views 
could  be  expressed.  They  need  to  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  for  factual  ex- 
planations such  as  these  are  essential  to 
transforming  public  apathy  and  indeci- 
sion Into  unity  of  purpose  and  vigorous 
motivation.  1 1 

The  statements  follow:  |( 

Coming  Out  or  the  Woods 
( Remarks  of  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman   before  the  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  section  of  the  Society  of 
American     Foresters,     Washington.     DC 
March  22.  1967)  '    " 

Chairman  Morrlss,  Senator  Hayden.  Secre- 
tary Udall,  special  guests,  and  members  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

I  am  told  that  the  Washington,  DC,  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
has  m  Its  membership  many  of  the  NaUon's 
top  forestry  policy  makers.  I  am  also  told 
that  you  gentlemen  have  among  you  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  public  and  private  nat- 
ural resource  Interests.  These  Include  the 
forest  Industries,  citizen  assocUtlons.  con- 
sulting foresters,  educators,  the  pubUc 
agencies,  retired  foresters,  and  others.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  commend  you  all  on  the  choice  of 
the  theme  for  your  meeting — "Environ- 
mental Pollution."  By  so  doing  you  have 
taken  on  one  of  the  most  talked  about  and 
least  "done  about"  problems  In  America  to- 
day. 

Now.  we  all  know  that  to  the  forestry  pro- 
fession goes  the  credit  for  developing,  test- 
ing, using  at  home,  and  exporting  through- 
out the  world  the  multiple  use  concept  of 
land  management.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
theme  of  your  meeting  goes  beyond  this.  In 
a  loud  voice  you  seem  to  be  saying.  "Listen, 
America,  we  foresters  are  coming  out  of  the 
woods." 

Senator  Hayden— Sir.  I  believe  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  good  news 
for  the  people  of  America.  It  Is  good  news 
because,  although  foresters  plan  for  the  dec- 
ades, they  have  a  reputation  for  getting 
things  done  today.  I'm  convinced  that  a 
dynamic,  understanding  ally  such  as  the  for- 
estry profession  can  bring  new  life  to  the 
desperate  fight  against  environmental  pol- 
lution. 

I'm  glad  to  participate  In  this  tribute  to 
our  honored  guest.  Over  the  decades,  his 
work  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  helped,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  bring 
better  protection  and  better  management  to 
every  acre  of  forest  land  In  America. 

In  my  own  Department,  forest  conserva- 
tion on  private  and  public  lands  represents 
a  large  share  of  our  effort.  WhUe  the  For- 
est Service  has  the  prime  responsibility  for 
nationwide  forestry  programs  involving  for- 
estry research.  State  and  private  forestry  co- 
operation, and  National  Forest  and  Orass- 
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land  management,  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  also  play  a  vital 
role.  These  Include  the  CooperaUve  SUte 
Research  Service,  Extension  Service.  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Farmers  Home  Administration.  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  Rural  Community  Development  Serv- 
ice. At  the  core  of  this  cooperation  are  the 
family  forest  owner,  the  State  Forester,  the 
forest  industry,  the  consulting  forester  the 
universities,  and  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 
It  takes  teamwork  and  every  little  bit  counts 
in  the  effort  to  provide  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica with  the  products  and  benefits  of  the 
forest. 

Yes.  America's  foresters  are  coming  out  of 
the  woods.  Their  deeds  and  actions  are 
demonstrating  that  the  science  of  forestry  is 
a  broad  subject  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
task  of  growing  trees.  Multiple  \ise  man- 
agement of  forest  lands  means  growing  of 
trees,  of  course,  but  it  also  means  the  pro- 
duction of  wood,  water,  wildlife,  recreation, 
range,  and  special  forest  products.  It  means 
natural  beauty.  It  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment, protection,  and  management  of  forest 
lands  and  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
people. 

This  Is  a  broad  social  objective — as  timely 
today  as  It  was  In  Plnchot's  time.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  this  group  that  you  give 
even  greater  attention  to  the  shorter  run — 
especially  to  what  more  can  be  done  now 
for  our  rural  residents.  And  I  would  like 
to  put  this  In  the  setting  of  the  situation 
today  in  rural  America : 

(1)  Where  poverty  Is  relatively  twice  as 
great  as  In  our  urban  areas; 

(2)  As  migration  from  rural  areas  adds  to 
the  festering  sliuns  of  our  modem  cities; 

(3)  Where  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
"boxed-ln"  segment  of  ova  nxral  citizens  Is 
a  national  disgrace;  and 

(4)  Where  people  with  the  relatively  lower 
educational  and  skills  levels  of  this  rural 
group  are  misfits  In  a  civilization  Increas- 
ingly mechanized  and  less  dependent  on 
common  labor. 

In  this  context,  the  forested  areas  of  our 
country,  which  coincide  to  a  major  degree 
with  the  most  economically  depressed  areas, 
provide  a  real  opportunity.  These  areas 
have  marginal  agriculture;  but  In  many, 
forest  Industries  are  expanding.  This  pre- 
sents a  real  challenge  to  you  people  as  pro- 
fessional foresters  to  make  yo\ir  profession 
contribute  far  more  than  It  has  to  date  In 
finding  solutions  to  these  problems.  This 
does  not  mean  a  lesser  concern  for  the  land, 
but  It  does  mean  a  greater  concern  for  the 
people — now.  as  well  as  In  the  long  run  I 
This  Is  my  message  to  you  as  professional 
foresters;  a  plea  to  those  of  you  who  haven't 
already  done  It  to  broaden  your  horizons 
by  coming  out  of  the  woods. 

It  is  In  this  setting.  Senator  Hayden.  that 
I  address  myself  to  your  outstanding  accom- 
plishments, of  which  the  honor  about  to  be 
bestowed  upon  you  U  merely  symbolic — a 
token  of  achievement  In  only  one  area  of 
a  much  broader  field. 

I  am  told  that  your  forestry  Interest 
started  prior  to  your  congressional  service  of 
over  a  half  century — that  when  you  were  a 
Sheriff  In  Arizona  In  the  1910  era.  you  used 
to  visit  the  Forest  Supervisors'  offices  and 
discuss  forestry  with  them.  I  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  two  special  Forest  Service  re- 
tirees who  were  to  be  with  us  today Mr. 

Arthur  Rlngland,  the  first  Regional  Forester 
for  the  Forest  Service  In  the  Southwest, 
1908-1916,  U  present.  And  he  was  present  at 
the  swearing-in  ceremony  for  Senator  Hay- 
den as  a  Congressman  In  1912.  Mr.  Raymond 
Marsh,  former  Assistant  Chief  for  the  Forest 
Service  and  Forest  Supervisor  at  Flagstaff  in 
the  early  days,  was  to  be  with  us,  but  his 
wife  died  Sunday  night  and  he  could  not 
attend.     Our  deepest  sympathies  go  to  him. 


Years  later,  I'm  told  your  visit  with  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  led  to  Inclu- 
sion of  a  road  development  program  In  the 
National  Recovery  Act.  a  most  Important 
step  which  contributed  so  much  to  opening 
up  rural  areas— including  forest  roads  and 
highways. 

Tour  support  In  that  same  era  for  the 
ClvlUan  Conservation  Corps  program  needs 
particular  mention.  I  know  that  the  work 
these  boys  did  for  our  forestry  and  related 
resources,  and  In  developing  themselves  as 
men,  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  you.  More  than  any  other  lt«lsla- 
tor.  you  have  participated  m  the  develop- 
ment of  American  forestry  from  lU  Infancy 
to  Its  professional  stature  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  told,  your  very 
first  speech  In  the  D.S.  Congress,  In  March 
1912,  was  delivered  In  support  of  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Forest  Service. 

You  have  been  an  active  supporter  In  the 
nrst  great  wave  of  public  awareness  of  the 
taiportance  of  forest  conservation  of  the 
Ptnchot  era;  the  second  wave  of  conserva- 
tion progress  under  FJJJi.;  and  even  a  great- 
er advocate  of  and  supporter  for  forestry 
and  Its  related  resources  In  the  third  oon- 
servatlon  wave  weU  under  way  today  In 
this  wave  Is  the  great  pubUc  concern  for 
our  total  environment. 

I  could  go  Into  detaU,  but  I  will  mention 
only  one  specific  case  In  the  Arizona  water 
programs  Including  the  Beaver  Creek  Water- 
shed. Your  leadership  m  the  development 
of  thU  project  Is  giving  us  highly  significant 
results  and  adding  to  the  sclenUflc  basis  for 
appUoatlon  of  miUtlple  use  to  forest  lands 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  without  your 
Interest  and  support.  It  Is  giving  us  the 
data  on  a  controUed  basis  for  evaluating  the 
effects  of  different  types  of  treatment  on  the 
benefite  and  returns  frwn  these  lands.  It 
In  effect,  gives  us  the  basis  for  consideration 
of  alternatives  of  management — a  forerun- 
ner of  the  Program  Planning  Budgeting  Sys- 
tem approach  which  we  hear  so  much  about 
today. 

Its  appUcatlon  la  broad  and  extends  far 
beyond  the  water  areas  of  the  West.  The 
principles  and  techniques  apply  wherever  we 
have  forest  lands. 

There  are  many  other  examples  that  could 
be  named.  Stu  TJdaU,  I'm  sure,  wUl  add  to 
this  Ust. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  this 
elite  group  of  foresters  and  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  honor  that  Is  being  bestowed  upon  you 
I  shall  long  remember  this  day  and  I  know 
that  none  of  us  can  ever  forget  what  you 
have  done  for  the  forest  lands  of  America 
Ood  bless  you  I 

Turn  Thou)  Dimxnsion  in  PoixtmoN 

CONTBOL 

(By  John  E.  Kinney) 

The  public  envUlons  a  forest  In  terms  of 
recreation,  wildlife,  peace  and  tranqulUty. 
the  last  remaining  undespolled  state  of  na- 
ture. The  forester  knows  that  maintaining 
these  "natural"  attributes  requires  sden- 
Ufic  knowledge  and  hard  work  by  many 
people.  ■'    ^^' 

But  many  foresters,  however,  are  guilty  of 
a  misconception.  They  can  not  Imagine 
the  forest  land  Involved  In  any  pollution  con- 
trol program.  Neither  can  the  general  pub- 
lic. Both  relate  pollution  to  sewer  outfalls 
not  to  a  water  quality  condition  which  Inter- 
feres with  other  water  users.  So  there  Is  no 
recognition  that  quality  of  drainage  onto 
and  from  agricultural  and  forest  land  must 
be  Included  In  any  effecUve  appraisal  of  water 
quality  management. 

So  far  too  few  have  seen  this  total  pic- 
ture. Had  there  been  more,  the  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  water  pollution  would 
have  Included  agricultural  views.  There 
would  also  be  agricultural  concerns  expressed 
over  the  administrative  guidelines  now  ex- 
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tending  Congressional  Intent.  And  most 
certainly  there  would  be  agricultural  partici- 
pation In  the  decisions  which  are  now  de- 
fining policy  In  water  quality  management. 
These  policies  are  stated  In  generaliza- 
tions with  the  lUustratloDs  limited  to  non- 
agricultural  activities.  When  asked  why  the 
agricultural  and  forest  land  Interests  were 
not  Involved,  one  ranking  administration 
official  stated  it  would  be  political  suicide 
to  Involve  agriculture  until  the  precedents 
are  established  with  cities  and  industries. 
Eventually  the  generalization  will  apply  to 
all  sources  which  affect  water  quality. 

COOO  CTTTS  AlTD  BAD  CTTTB 

In  this  era  when  public  image  Is  so  im- 
portant and  when  It  is  imperative  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  good  guys,  an  accusation  that 
a  person  is  causing  pollution  automaUcally 
triggers  a  denial  from  the  accused  and  mob 
action  to  seek  his  due  punishment.  The 
chorus  has  two  chants — changing  attitudes 
and  louder  demands  for  more  stringent  legis- 
lation. The  tempo  leaves  the  impression  that 
Instant  pollution  abatement  is  now  a  reality 
and  requires  only  determination  to  purchase 

It. 

But  we  still  hear  the  dissidents  who  ques- 
tion either  the  need  for  the  program  pro- 
posed or  the  manner  in  wlilch  it  is  admin- 
istered. 

Actually  we  are  witnessing  a  common 
phenomenon — a  few  vocal  antagonists  each 
claiming  to  speak  for  the  pubUc  and  each  a 
victim  of  a  self-deception  resulting  from 
gross  oversimpUflcatlon  of  complex  and  shift- 
ing situations.  There  Is  a  frozen,  unalterable 
poelUon,  either  deUberate  or  unwitting  de- 
pending on  whether  the  Individual  is  acting 
IntentlonaUy  or  is  duped  by  the  sound  of 
the  proposal.  It  is  not  Umlted  to  the  naive 
nor  the  schemer.  Many  who  by  education 
and  training  should  be  able  to  analyze  the 
situation  do  not. 

The  gross  slmpUflcatlon  and  our  InteUec- 
tual  laziness  which  relates  all  persons  to 
either  the  good  guys  or  the  bad  guys  re- 
sult in  arguing  one  conclusion  versus  an- 
other. In  claiming  one  position  Is  all  good 
aU  correct,  the  other  all  bad. 

So  we  have  the  assertion  that  any  source 
of  drainage  is  pollution  and  thxis  evil;  any 
advocate  of  its  cessation  a  knight  In  shining 
armor,  a  doer  of  good. 

This  will  continue  until  we  take  the  time 
to  publicly  examine  the  premises  on  which 
the  conclusion  la  based  or  until  there  is  a 
third  alternative  offered  for  appraisal. 

And  what  about  the  public?  What  actu- 
aUy  U  its  attitude?  Despite  the  boasts  of 
the  debaters  the  public  has  refused  to  be  of 
one  voice,  one  mind.  Many  demands  are 
made  In  the  name  of  the  public  but  the 
pubUc  approved  bond  issues  in  one  commu- 
nity while  defeating  them  in  another  during 
the  past  election.  Just  as  it  did  20  years  ago. 
The  debaters  may  claim  thousands  of  mem- 
bers in  their  particular  organizations  but 
the  public  has  refused  to  be  lumped.  Where 
the  public  attitude  has  changed,  some  local 
issue  or  person  can  be  given  credit,  not  any 
national  organization  or  legislation. 

Ernest  Swift,  former  executive  director  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Poxindation,  in  ap- 
praising the  recreatlonist  and  forest  land 
taxation  in  a  most  remarkable  essay,  "Be- 
ware the  Pled  Pipers  of  Recreation",  empha- 
sized the  Impossibility  of  winning  a  meanlng- 
tvl  victory  unless  the  issue  Is  in  depth  anal- 
ysis instead  of  emotions.  His  words  apply 
equally  well  to  the  strident  clean  streams 
advocate  who  would,  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting our  waters  for  future  generations, 
actually  deny  their  use  of  anyone  other  than 
himself. 

Mr.  Swtft  makes  an  eloquent  argument  for 
knowledgeable  persons  to  dethrone  those  of 
limited  vision: 

"Many  recreatlonlsts  Just  don't  approach 
the  management  of  resources  with  economic 
realism.  .  .  .  The  average  urban  or  cotm- 
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try  dweller,  bent  on  a  few  hours  or  weeks 
recreation,  doesn't  bother  with  the  pro- 
fundities of  economics.  Many  have  only 
the  vaguest  notion  of  even  the  ecological 
relation  between  plants,  animals,  soil  and 
water.  They  have  lees  imderstandlng  yet  that 
resource  management,  the  cornerstone  of 
siirvlval,  is  concerned  with  Industry,  stand- 
ards of  living,  education,  markets,  legisla- 
tion, taxes  and  the  interrelaUonshlp  of  com- 
munity, state  and  national  econcmiles. 

"They  faU  to  realize  that  there  can  be  no 
extensive  recreaUon  without  a  soimd  econ- 
omy. 

"The  man  who  really  needs  to  know  the 
facts  is  Mr.  Average  American,  who  knows 
little  about  land-use  problems  or  land  own- 
ership. His  only  contact  is  through  recrea- 
tion. We  must  start  the  Job  of  educating  Mr. 
Average  American  to  at  least  a  mimmum 
understanding  of  the  basic  economics  of 
land-based  Indvistrles  which  convert  re- 
sources to  products  and  pay-checks. 

"Less  pied-piper  talk  on  the  right  to  lei- 
sure and  more  awarenee  of  the  basic  pro- 
ductive resovu'ces  which  make  leisure  pos- 
sible Is  needed  In  these  coming  decades  of 
the  recreation  boom." 

Our  land  and  water  resources  are  inex- 
tricably linked.  The  same  attitudes,  the 
same  In-depth  knowledge  are  needed  for 
both. 

OONGBSSS    AND   OTnDEUIfK 

In  addition  to  educating  Mr.  Average  Amer- 
ican on  the  facte  of  living— not  an  easy  task 
in  this  age  of  rising  expectations— there  is 
the  equally  Important  task  of  treating  the 
political  pollution  which  contaminates  our 
clean  streams  program. 

Candidates  for  office  frequently  over-em- 
phasize a  problem  and  promise  to  resolve  It 
Too  few  of  the  elected  reduce  these  situa- 
tions to  specifics  to  permit  resolution  so 
each  election  sees  a  renewal  of  scares  and 
promises. 

Perhaps  the  elected  would  like  to  resolve 
the  problem  but  don't  know  bow.  Or  per- 
haps they  rely  on  advUors  who  are  dependent 
on  the  continuance  of  the  crisis  for  a  Job. 
or  on  advisors  who  mean  well  but  are  short  on 
competency.      There    is    greater    probability 

the  core  of  the  problem  is  limited  vision an 

unwllllngneas  to  admit  the  problem  Is  com- 
plex and  deserving  of  diagnosis  beyond  the 
realm  of  legal  Jurisprudence. 

An  example  of  the  Influence  of  limited 
vision  is  provided  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966.  The  hassle 
over  that  enactment  lasted  more  than  two 
years.  As  you  recall,  the  Senate  sponsored 
the  administration  proposal  that  a  cabinet 
officer  should  have  total  discretionary  au- 
thority to  estabUsh  water  quality  standards. 
The  House  PubUc  Works  C!ommlttee,  headed 
by  John  Blatnik  (D,  Minn.),  recognized  this 
delegation  of  authority  to  be  much  more 
than  a  water  pollution  control  measure. 
Definition  of  uses  of  a  river  must  precede 
setting  standards.  The  conmiittee  objected 
to  one  man  having  authority  to  decide  which 
waters  shall  be  used  for  agricultural  drainage, 
industrial  development,  water  supply,  rec- 
reation and  navigation.  Objecting  to  this 
and  giving  the  authority  to  the  States 
brought  criticism  from  those  who  can  see 
nothing  wrong  with  any  proposal  which 
promises  clean  streams. 

Agricultural  and  forest  land  management 
interests  seemed  unaware  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  had  appreciated  there  is 
more  to  water  quality  management  than  "pol- 
lution", than  sewer  outfalls.  For  example, 
setting  a  standard  on  nitrogen  below  an  agri- 
cultural area  can  limit  the  acreage  fertilized, 
the  fertilizer  applied,  and  the  time  of  appli- 
cation. Below  a  wooded  land  It  can  brand 
the  decaying  vegetation,  the  runoff  over  the 
forest  floor  cover,  a  gross  polluter,  a  despoUer 
of  streams. 

In  similar  manner  standards  on  organic* 
used  for  pest  control  sets  limits  on  spraying 


forest  lands.  The  good  guys  claim  sprays 
are  poisonous  and  shoiild  be  banned.  Any 
objector  to  the  prohibition  Is  a  bad  guy. 
There  is  no  in-depth  analysis  of  the  benefits^ 
risks  and  controls  required. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  In- 
Blsted  that  the  States  make  the  water  use, 
quality  standard  determinations.  The  heat 
over  this  difference  in  decision  making  au- 
thority diverted  attention  from  the  equally 
Important  detail  of  how  Congress  expected 
the  Job  to  be  done.  The  guldeUnes  sent  out 
by  Secretary  Udall  in  May,  1966,  only  compli- 
cated the  situation. 

So  when  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  in  1966  on  the  administra- 
tion proposal  for  further  changes  in  the  law. 
there  was  attention  to  testimony  presented 
about  policies  which  were  being  promulgated 
by  the  administration. 

John  Blatnik  and  his  committee,  to  their 
eternal  credit,  dropped  the  politically  in- 
spired, narrow  vision  proposals  and  developed 
a  bill  and  committee  report  which  empha- 
sized the  need  for  total  water  management 
by  basins  or  Interrelated  areas.  This  package 
placed  into  focus  America's  many  basic  needs, 
some  of  which  are  incompatible  in  the  same 
area  or  the  same  water,  but  aU  of  which  must 
be  satisfied.  The  bill  and  the  report  (House 
Committee  Report  No.  2021)  provided  the 
guidance  for  Intelligent  and  effective  basin 
development.  And  the  House  agreed  with  a 
314-0  vote. 

But  again  there  was  not  comparable  vision 
In  the  Senate  so  compromise  took  its  toll  on 
the  bin.  However,  the  Committee  report, 
which  was  the  sense  of  the  House,  was  not 
modified  In  any  way  by  the  conference  and 
thus  should  still  guide  the  poUcy  makers. 
Yet  it  has  not.  Why  It  has  been  Ignored  can 
be  surmised  but  as  is  often  the  case  sound 
advice  and  direction  is  not  heeded. 

DTINO  LAXX  KBIX 

The  Vietnam  war  has,  among  other  things, 
messed  up  our  budget.  The  fiscal  drain  is 
causing  cutback  In  programs  directed  to- 
wards Improving  the  way  of  life  of  our  citi- 
zens. Money  is  scarce.  It  should  be  more 
Important  than  ever  that  we  have  prlorltiee 
for  spending  which  will  minimize  waste  and 
maximize  accomplishment  of  specific  ob- 
jectives. 

It  should  be — but  emotional,  narrow  vis- 
ion, limited-interest  promoters  can  still  ac- 
complish undue  Infiuence  for  one  program 
over  another.  And  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  Mr.  Average  American  has  an  under- 
standing of  all  the  issues  Involved,  a  concept 
that  there  is  at  least  a  third  alternative  for 
his  consideration  In  any  program,  and  a  reali- 
zation that  for  any  given  area  there  should  be 
priorities  of  Importance  established  for  the 
many  programs  irrespective  of  how  desirable 
all  may  be. 

There  will  be  very  serloxis  Issues  on  land- 
management  control  which  relate  to  water 
quality  control.  And  unless  thoee  who  are 
knowledgeable  participate  fully  In  appraising 
these  Issues,  they  are  no  less  culpable  than 
those  who  make  the  decision. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  may  help  demon- 
strate the  consequences  of  noninvolvement. 
Let's  consider  "dying  Lake  Erie".  The  paral- 
lel is  legitimate.  The  decisions  on  that  lake 
affect  land  management,  fish  management 
and  the  economy  of  the  basin. 

At  a  meeting  in  Buffalo  on  January  27, 
1967,  Mr.  Edward  Rath.  Erie  County  execu- 
tive, decried  this  dying  Lake  Erie  theme.  He 
stated  companies  are  refusing  to  move  to  the 
Buffalo  area,  company  executives  are  refusing 
to  transfer  there.  They  refuse  to  be  next  to 
a  dead  body. 

When  Pennsylvania  held  Ita  public  bear- 
ing to  set  standards  on  Lake  Erie,  the  hotel- 
men,  the  marina  owners,  the  spKsrts  fishermen 
were  loud  in  their  objections  to  this  designa- 
tion of  a  dying  lake.  It  was  ruining  their 
business. 
And  yet  the  Cleveland  Press  a  month  ago 
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reported  that  James  Qulgley  had  described 
Lake  Erie  as  America's  first  dead  sea. 
But  U  it? 

Lakes  age  Just  as  people  do.  The  lakes  In 
the  Arctic  with  little  organic  growth  are 
youthful  lakes.  Lakes  at  the  equator, 
choked  with  plants,  are  in  their  senility. 
When  the  lake  finally  dies  it  has  filled  and 
Is  fertile  land.  Between  the  Arctic  and  the 
tropics  we  have  lakes  in  all  stages  of  aging — 
or  eutrophication  as  the  eoologlst  calls  It. 

Lake  Erie  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  accel- 
erated eutrophication — aging  faster  than  If 
no  one  were  living  around  the  lake.  No  one 
can  deny  that.  But  the  pitch  is  then  made 
that  the  eutrophication  is  proceeding  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  the  lake's  demise  is  imminent. 
Pull  appraisal  of  the  facts  shows  this  is  not 
true,  that  there  has  been  less  than  honest 
interpretation  given  to  the  public.  Even 
worse,  the  pollution  control  program  pro- 
posed by  the  federal  agency  at  a  cost  of  $20 
billion  will  not  correct  the  problem  condi- 
tions. 

Lake  Erie  has  a  very  serious  algal  bloom 
problem  at  its  western  end.  Lake  Erie  Is 
also  reported  to  be  devoid  erf  oxygen  In  a 
2500  square  mile  area  In  the  central  lake. 
The  dead  sea.  Actually  this  condition  occurs 
In  the  bottom  3  to  10  feet  of  the  lake  under 
some  weather  conditions.  When  a  thermal 
stratification  occurs — called  a  thermocline — 
the  water  below  the  thermocline  holds  still 
while  the  water  above  moves.  The  water 
above  the  thermocline — some  60  feet  deep — 
has  plenty  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  In  the 
lower  layer  is  used  up  by  organic  matter 
which  is  present.  This  same  condition,  as 
you  know,  prevails  in  some  of  our  finest  fish- 
ing lakes,  lakes  which  have  never  been  de- 
scribed by  anyone  as  dead  or  dying. 

The  federal  water  pollution  control  admin- 
istration claims  phosphates  in  the  sewer  out- 
falls cause  the  algae  bloom  and  then  when 
this  algae  dies  it  uses  up  the  oxygen.  So 
the  federal  recommendation  Is  to  set  a  limit 
on  phosphates  and  then  control  sewages 
treatment  plant  outfalls  and  combined 
sewer  discharges  to  meet  this  limit. 

But  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
has  biologists  more  knowledgeable  about 
Lake  Erie,  who  disagree  with  this.  They  be- 
lieve the  algae  and  the  occasional  occurrences 
of  low  dissolved  oxygen  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct problems  and  furthermore,  that  phos- 
phorous is  not  the  limiting  or  causative  con- 
stituent in  the  algae  problem.  In  other 
words  the  920  billion  program  will  keep  us 
busy  but  it  wont  change  the  lake  conditions. 

The  Maumee  River  drains  an  agricultural 
area  Into  the  algae  laden  waters  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  shallow  river  carries  fertilizer  and 
during  the  warm  spring  weather  fioats  out 
on  the  top  of  the  lake.  The  natural  fiow 
pattern  in  the  western  lake  holds  this  nu- 
trient-rich water  and  with  the  sunlight  the 
bloom  develops.  The  solution  to  eliminating 
algae  problems  would  be  to  stop  all  agri- 
cultural usage  of  the  land — or,  do  as  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  report  rec- 
ommended: give  attention  to  means  of  har- 
vesting algae.  That  recommendation  has 
been  Ignored  by  the  administration  officials. 

We  all  know  algae  is  high  in  protein. 
Other  countries  are  promoting  its  growth  as 
a  food  supplement  for  man  and  animals. 
Over  here  we  are  attempting  to  eliminate  It 
by  a  regulation  on  sewer  outfalls. 

One  of  the  arguments  given  to  prove  Lake 
Erie  is  dying  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
sturgeon,  the  white  fish  and  other  game  fish. 
When  you  check  the  commercial  flsh  catch 
records  for  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  you 
find  a  remarkable  agreement  in  point  of  time 
for  changes  in  species  in  both  lakes.  For 
example,  the  last  catch  of  sturgeon  was  in 
1896,  The  commercial  fishermen  had  de- 
liberately eradicated  the  flsh  because  of  the 
damage  the  large  fish  were  doing  to  white 
fish  nets. 

The  white  fish  disappeared  from  the  St. 
Clair  In  1878.    The  Detroit  hatchery  for  west- 


ern Lake  Erie  was  closed  In  1890.  Warnings 
on  changing  migration  habits  and  concen- 
trating on  Individual  species  were  not  heeded. 
The  1930  warning  on  concentrating  on  the 
Cisco  was  also  ignored  and  1933  saw  the  con- 
sequent demise  of  that  species. 

The  importance  of  flsh  management  Is  evi- 
dent In  the  forecast  by  some  experts  that 
by  the  year  2000  over  60  7o  of  our  protein  will 
be  supplied  by  flsh  foods.  The  potential  of 
the  Great  Lakes  needs  attention.  The  pro- 
ductivity in  pounds  per  acre  is  the  same  now 
as  it  was  in  1876.  Lake  Erie  still  produces 
60,000,000  pounds  a  year — about  one-half  the 
total  of  all  the  Great  Lakes.  Tet  that  Is  less 
than  2  pounds  per  acre  per  year,  a  far  cry 
from  the  200  pounds  per  acre  harvested 
where  good  fish  management  is  practiced. 

This  illustration  of  the  lack  of  truth  which 
promotes  the  myth  and  hysteria  about  dying 
Lake  Erie  is  not  Intended  to  suggest  there 
are  no  pollution  problems  in  Lake  Erie. 
There  are — very  real  ones.  But  the  pollution 
problems  due  to  sewer  outfalls  are  local  prob- 
lems. The  solution  of  the  local  sewer  out- 
fall problems  will  not  affect  the  lake.  That 
requires  another  approach. 

And  yet  there  will  not  be  another  approach 
unless  we  can  get  Mr.  Average  American  to 
realize  that  the  problem  Is  complex,  not  sim- 
ple; that  there  is  no  common  panacea  to 
water  quality  control.  Actually  Mr.  Average 
American  would  see  the  sitiiation  more 
clearly  if  those  persons  within  emd  out  of  the 
government  who  are  knowledgeable  of  the 
situation  would  get  into  the  act,  honestly 
and  effectively.  Too  many  of  those  doing 
the  talking  have  ignored  the  facts. 

It  Is  true  this  would  ruin  a  good  many  po- 
litical speeches  as  they  are  now  written.  But 
it  would  also  permit  those  representatives  of 
the  people  who  want  positive  achievement  to 
get  a  grasp  of  the  situation. 

Sir  Charles  Snow,  the  eminent  British  sci- 
entist. In  a  lecture  "Science  and  Govern- 
ment", pleaded  for  such  participation: 

"One  of  the  most  bizarre  features  of  any  ad- 
vanced industrial  society  In  ova  time  la  that 
the  cardinal  choices  have  to  be  made  by  a 
handful  of  men;  In  secret;  and,  at  least  In 
legal  form,  by  men  who  can  not  have  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  these  choices  de- 
pend on  OT  what  their  results  will  do," 

LAND    MANAGEUKNT 

If  the  decision  is  to  continue  on  the  Lake 
Erie  program  as  a  critical  battle  of  time 
against  a  dead  sea  and  If  the  weapons  are  to 
be  limited  to  regulations  and  plugs  in  sewers, 
there  will  be  some  (20  billion  wasted.  The 
lake  won't  know  the  difference  between  that 
program  and  the  one  which  had  been  under- 
way by  the  States  before  it  was  accelerated  to 
panic  proportions  by  federal  conferences. 

These  conferences,  which  represent  the 
epitome  of  trial  by  n^^teper,  blotted  out 
the  efforts  to  put  tl^^^wito  perspective. 
There  were  only  tw^^^^Bs  present — the 
good  guys  and  the  ^^^KKp^  If  you  weren't 
in  complete  accord  wlt^^e  good  guys,  you 
were  automatically  a  bad  guy. 

Now  facts  are  breaking  through.  Do  we 
reassess  our  situation  or  are  we  committed 
to  an  Irrevocable  decision?  It  takes  a  big 
man  to  admit  he  made  a  mistake.  But  it 
takes  a  misguided  zealot  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram if  there  is  to  be  money  wasted  with 
the  rationalization  we  shotild  do  all  we  can 
when,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  children 
without  adequate  food,  shelter  and  educa- 
tion. 

There  will  be  similar  decisions  by  persons 
dedicated  to  clean  streams  which  affect  land 
management  programs.  Unless  the  total  Is- 
sue Is  appraised,  there  will  be  similar  fu- 
tility. Its  prevention  Is  not  guaranteed  by 
establishing  interagency  conmilttees.  It  did 
not  work  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  alternative  Is  public  discussion  led  by 
the  technically  competent.  And  it  Includes 
the  time  required  to  educate,  not  to  infiuence, 
those  who  are  to  make  the  legislative  record. 


Such  participation  could  also  help  keep 
programs  practical  and  effective.  How  far 
from  the  ideal  a  program  can  go  was  Illus- 
trated to  me  recently.  West  Virginia,  as  you 
know,  ts  totally  In  Appalachia.  One  of  the 
avowed  purposes  of  the  Appalachia  program 
la  to  restore  productivity  In  West  VlrgiiUa. 
But  a  friend  of  mine  In  thfe  State  government 
was  bitterly  criticizing  thCprogram  becaxise 
West  Virg^la  can't  raise  the  matching 
monies  required,  so  the  benefits  are  going  to 
Its  wealthier  neighbor  states. 

There  Is  a  similar  complaint  about  the 
rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  federal  water  pollution 
control  agency  with  respect  to  standards  and 
bo  grants.  The  reality  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
rhetoric  of  the  members  of  Congress  who 
promulgated  the  "Intent  of  Congress". 

With  a  recognition  of  the  complexity  In 
these  issues,  and  water  qxiality  management 
Is  a  prime  example,  and  with  the  realization 
that  himian  natxire  promotes  a  concept  of 
self-importance  and  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
the  Importance  of  a  Job  or  program  relative 
to  the  overall  economy,  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive to  having  persons  apart  from  the  govern, 
ment  advising  the  Congress  on  a  continuing 
basis.  But  this  will  do  little  good  xmless 
the  Congress  reasserts  Its  policy  mairing 
functions. 

However,  this  takes  time.  And  It  means 
more  work.  It  also  means  accepting  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  destroying  some  empires. 
De«5>lte  these  formidable  obstacles  the 
change  mtist  be  made  if  we  are  to  achieve 
effective  resource  protection  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  outcry  excited  by  "Silent  Spring" 
should  be  sufficient  warning  the  public  re- 
sponds dramatically  to  charges  that  health 
or  welfare  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary,  but  the  American 
Is  not  so  Interested  in  the  reasons  he  eats  as 
well  as  he  does  nor  in  an  explanation  of  the 
whys  and  hows  of  pesticide  usage.  Rachati 
Carson's  book  was  a  best  seUer;  Jamie  Whlt- 
ten's  "That  We  May  Live"  has  not  had  the 
same  acceptance  although  It  provides  an 
easy-to-read  destroyer  of  fear.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Whitten's  book  is  well  worth  the  time 
of  Mr.  Average  American. 

But  perhaps  the  American  is  seen  In  better 
perspective  If  observed  as  he  reacted  to  the 
warning  on  smoking.  He  hesitated,  but  not 
for  long.  His  personal  pleasure  is  Indeed 
Important.  So  if  water  standards  which  con- 
cern his  health  or  pleasure  are  prc^xieed,  and 
if  they  mean  someone  else  must  exercise 
control,  he  will  loudly  demand  their  enforce- 
ment. 

So  let  the  men  of  the  forest  beware — be 
certain  that  the  water  quality  standards  af- 
fected by  forest  drainage  are  sound,  effective 
and  necessary  rather  than  merely  deemed  de- 
sirable by  someone  who  believes  enforcing 
rules  and  regulations  to  maintain  pristine 
quality  is  our  sole  objective  In  water  quality 
management. 

rxmarkjs  of  the  honokablx  john  a. 
Blatiok 

I  am  honored  to  be  part  of  your  pan^ 
We  are  not  strangers.  As  you  know  we  have 
come  a  long  way  since  my  original  federal 
water  pollution  bill  some  ten  years  ago. 
It  was  tough  going  then,  but  finally  after 
a  veto  and  many  close  votes  we  arrived  at 
the  unanimous  victories  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1966  and  the  Clean  Waters  Act  of 
last  year.  These  victories  were  hard  fought 
and  reflect  years  of  hammering  out  usable 
language  that  would  satisfy  the  states,  In- 
dustries and  conservations  and  yet  be  ef- 
fective. 

Now  that  we  have  the  legislation  on  the 
books  we  have  to  move  on  from  these  blue- 
prints or  we  are  never  going  to  get  the  house 
built.  We  have  taken  all  the  measurements — 
we  have  heard  all  about  the  problem — we 
recognize  the  need  for  the  structure.  The 
question  seems  to  be  where  do  we  stand — 
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Is  Uxe  foiindatton  laid  or  are  we  at  the  flrat 
story?    Maybe  the  second? 

waXKE   DO    WX   STAND? 

We  oan  safely  say  that  we  have  succees- 
fXJlly  taten  the  program  out  of  the  base- 
ment of  MJEW,  given  It  agency  status  and 
transferred  It  to  the  Department  of  Interior — 
but  now  what?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wcvk 
Is  cut  out  for  all  of  us  and  I  don't  think  we're 
getting  the  job  done.  I  don't  feel  that  all 
systems  are  going.  This  Is  not  said  critically. 
It  U  said  in  the  hopes  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  building  of  a  structure  for  clean  water. 
If  we  need  more  carpenters  then  let's  get 
them — If  we  need  more  material  then  let's 
get  it — if  it  has  be  be  air  conditioned  then 
let's  do  it. 

UNANIMOUS    MANDATS 

We  were  given  a  clear  mandate  by  unani- 
mous votes  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  need  has  been  documented  over  and  over 
again.  Yet.  we  seem  to  be  at  a  stand-still. 
Surely,  the  intent  and  the  commitment  of 
the  Congress  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  waters 
couldn't  be  more  clear.  Surely,  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  now  pollution  con- 
trol conscious  public  oouldnt  be  more  clear. 
Show  me  another  issue  that  the  people  of 
the  second  largest  state  in  the  Union — New 
York— would  so  readily  vote  themselves  an 
over  billion  dollar  commitment  to  water 
poUution  control.  Where  then  are  the  im- 
pediments to  the  construction  of  a  clean 
water  program? 

BtTDCBT   CtTT 

It  makes  me  sick  when  I  think  of  the 
WOTk  went  to  last  year  to  hammer  out  a 
dollar  agreement  between  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  on  our  side  alone  to  say 
nothing  of  the  flght  we  had  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  a  dollar  amount.  We 
cut  the  dollar  amoxmts  to  absolute  mlnl- 
mums  and  then  I  picked  up  the  budget  and 
found  that  our  absolute  minimum  authori- 
zation of  $450  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  10(18 
has  been  cut  by  more  than  half— «200  mU- 
Uon  Is  requested  In  the  budget  for  construc- 
tion grante  for  FT  19«8I  Mind  you,  this  Is 
after  the  House  side  already  cut  •ISO  mil- 
lion from  the  unanimously  passed  Senate 
authorization.  Just  look  at  the  crying  needs 
of  New  York  City  alone  and  you  can  readily 
see  the  budget  groesly  underestimates  the 
cost  associated  with  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol in  this  country.  Under  the  present  law. 
New  York  City  would  get  a  30%  across  the 
board  Federal  grant  and  because  it  matches 
the  Federal  grant,  the  Federal  share  Is  raised 
to  40 '^r  and  then  If  they  have  enforceable 
standards  It  would  be  C0%.  But  with  the 
President's  budget  request  of  $200  million 
every  state's  share  in  1968  is  cut  by  more 
than  half  and  New  York  City  Instead  of 
getting  the  50%  the  law  entitles  them  to 
it  win  receive  Uttle  more  than  20%.  Even 
more  scandalous  is  the  fact  that  information 
supplied  the  committee  shows  that  New 
York  City  alone  will  spend  nearly  $180  mil- 
lion  In  1968  on  its  pollution  backlog.  This 
is  Just  »20  million  short  of  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  entire  Nation. 

STATB   LEdSLATtntES    MEFT 

Not  only  Is  the  budget  cut  a  blow  to  states 
like  New  York  which  passed  its  billion  dollar 
bond  issue  to  clean  up  its  waters  by  a  4  to 
one  margin  but  the  over  40  states  where  the 
State  Legislatures  are  convening  right  now 
are  going  to  say.  "It  does  not  look  like  the 
Federal  Government  is  all  that  serious  about 
the  war  on  pollution."  and  the  states  U  the 
very  area  that  needs  encouragement  rather 
than  an  excuse  to  sit  back.  It  Is  all  impor- 
tant to  flght  to  restore  the  authorized  full 
amount.  To  appropriate  less  than  this 
amount  at  this  time  Is  to  do  a  great  dis- 
service to  years  of  work  in  abating  water 
pollution. 

We  can  simMaarlze  by  saying,  we  have  a 
new  Federal  agency,  a  new  structure.    We 
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have  given  It  more  money,  more  authority, 
and  more  work.  Water  pollution  control 
has  been  pulled  out  of  the  sub-basement  of 
the  administrative  hierarchy  and  pushed 
into  the  front  line.  And  if  I  am  any  Judge 
of  the  mood  of  the  American  people,  this  Is 
what  they  want.  I  think  they  are  going  to 
be  rooting  for  this  new  program.  But  I 
think  they  are  also  going  to  be  looking  for 
the  results. 

NSW   BXSPONSniLlmS 

All  Of  this.  It  seems  to  me,  adds  up  to 
some  Important  new  responsibilities  for 
everyone  concerned. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  Congress 
to  come  through  with  the  necessary  appro- 
priation for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the  still 
larger  appropriations  authorized  for  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  to 
organize  themselves  In  a  way  that  will  make 
for  the  best  possible  use  of  the  resources 
available  to  them. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  states  to 
set  higher  goals  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  their  water  resources  than  most  of  them 
have  considered  feasible — or  even  worth 
working  for — In  the  past. 

It  puto  the  responsibility  on  bvislness  and 
Industry  to  double  and  redouble  their  own 
water  pollution  control  efforts  In  fuU  col- 
laboration with  the  local  conununltles  and 
the  state  and  federal  governments. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  water  and 
waste  water  expert  to  bring  greater  Imagina- 
tion and  daring  to  the  search  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  control  pollution. 

And,  not  least  of  aU,  It  puts  the  responsi- 
bility on  that  hypothetical  individual,  the 
average  citizen,  to  participate  In  and  support 
the  total  effort  In  every  way  he  can. 

ACTION    NOW   lATRXK  THAN    NEW 

LECISI.ATI0N 

This  is  a  rough  measure  of  how  I  view  the 
future  of  water  poUution  control  in  this 
country  at  this  point.  The  time  for  head- 
shaking  and  hand-wringing  over  what  has 
been  happening  to  our  water  resources  has 
passed.  The  time  for  action — far  larger  and 
far  more  effective  action  than  anything  we 
hapve  known  before — is  at  hand.  With  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1065  and  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1066  on  the  statute 
books,  this  kind  of  action  is  now  possible. 
So  It's  action  we  want  now  rather  than 
more  legislation. 

A  general  but  by  no  means  searching  re- 
view of  the  situation  gives  me  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  that  the  preliminaries  for  the 
kind  of  action  I  am  talking  about  have  been 
going  reasonably  well. 

ALL    STATES   FILED    LETTEX    OF   INTENT 

It  Is  encouraging,  I  think,  that  the  states, 
without  a  single  exception,  have  chosen  to 
pick  up  the  option  provided  by  the  Water 
Quality  Act  and  are  undertaking  to  develop 
their  own  water  quality  standards. 

Now  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  take  for 
granted  that  these  good  Intentions  are  going 
to  materialize  automatically  into  standards 
that  will  be  acceptable  from  the  national 
viewpoint.  As  you  know  far  better  than  I, 
setting  standards  that  are  both  attainable 
and  that  will  come  somewhere  near  achieving 
full  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  heavily  polluted 
stream  is  hardly  an  easy  Job. 

Some  states,  I  understand,  have  not  yet 
held  hearings  on  the  matter.  Some,  in  fact, 
are  not  able  to  do  so  without  new  legislation. 
But  at  least  the  states  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  The  people  at  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  tell 
me  that  before  the  year  is  out,  all  states 
probably  will  have  enacted  whatever  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
become  full-fledged  partners  in  the  new  pro- 
gram.   This  Is  progress. 


ovra  ONZ-BALF  or  states  have  proposed 

STANDARDS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  the 
formal  submission  of  standards  is  already 
beginning.  Although  the  deadline  for  this 
Is  still  nearly  five  months  away  some  25 
states  have  already  proposed  water  quality 
standards  and  are  now  receiving  preliminary 
review  by  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Administration.  So  June  30  will  not 
be  an  altogether  bleak  day  for  America's 
waters. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  Important  matter 
of  working  relationships.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that,  on  the  whole,  the  business  of 
standard  setting  Is  proceeding  with  good 
will  on  all  sides.  Most  of  the  states  have 
asked  for  and  have  received  extensive  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  experts  at  FWPCA 
In  developing  their  standards. 

It  is  encouraging  also  to  note  that  FWPCA 
is  in  the  process  of  assembling  a  number 
of  expert  committees  to  develop  criteria  for 
varlotis  water  uses  that  wiU  be  most  helpful 
In  Judging  the  merits  of  the  standards  as 
they  are  submitted.  I  understand  that  an 
announcement  on  this  development  wlU  be 
forthcoming  very  shortly. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  point  out  that  we 
need  more  tax  incentive  legislation.  Though 
we  were  successful  last  year  in  exempting 
water  poUution  control  facilities  from  the 
suspension  of  investment  tax  credit,  this 
act  was  repealed  a  couole  weeks  ago  so  that 
poUution  control  faclUtles  no  longer  receive 
special  tax  treatment.  So  we  must  do  more 
to  encourage  tax  Incentives  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants. 

KEAalNGS    SCHEDULED 

As  you  know,  I  have  scheduled  hearings 
Into  the  progress  of  water  pollution  with 
emphasis  on  the  budget  cut.  They  are 
scheduled  for  April  26th  and  26th  in  the 
Public  Works  Hearing  Room. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
this  distinguished  group  and  again,  I  want 
to  commend  you  for  holding  seminars  of 
this  nature  because  through  them,  everyone 
gets  a  good  dialogue  as  to  the  current 
challenges  in  water  pollution  abatement. 


THE    REPUBLICAN    "OPPORTUNITY 
CRUSADE  •:  WHO'S  KIDDINQ  WHO? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Resnick]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
first  coming  to  Congress  my  admiration 
for  this  body  has  Increased  with  each 
I>asslng  day.  and  so  has  my  admiration 
for  the  Intellect  and  Ingenuity  of  Its 
Members.  And,  last  week,  something 
happened  which  caused  my  respect  for 
my  colleagues  to  hit  the  high-water 
mark.  What  happened  w«w  that  some 
Members  of  this  body  Introduced  a  new 
way  to  flght  poverty,  called  the  "oppor- 
tunity crusade."  This  "opportunity  cru- 
sade" presents  to  the  American  people — 
In  fact,  to  the  world  at  large — a  totally 
new  concept  in  management;  namely, 
that  we  can  Increase  the  eflQclency  and 
quality  of  a  program  by  simply  wiping 
out  the  cost  of  operating  It. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  creators  of  this  radl- 
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cal  new  Idea  would  enlarge  the  war 
against  poverty  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  Its  cost,  by  beheading  the  orga- 
nization and  then  scattering  its  arms, 
legs,  and  vital  organs  all  over  Washing- 
ton. The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity itself  would  literally  be  wiped  out 
of  existence.  According  to  our  Republi- 
can coUeagues,  the  entire  budget  for  the 
administration  of  their  "crusade"  would 
be  precisely  zero  dollars.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Speaker — no  dollars  and  no  cents. 
And,  if  this  sounds  like  a  pun.  It  was  not 
entirely  unintentional. 

This  is  a  remarkable  concept  and  I 
think  that  those  who  created  It  may  be 
wasting  their  time  here  In  Congress. 
They  should  be  lecturing  at  the  Harvard 
business  school.  They  should  be  pack- 
aging this  idea  for  our  largest  corpora- 
tions and  business  management  consul- 
tants. Here,  finally,  Is  the  magic  formula 
for  instant  cost  reduction  in  business- 
Simply  eliminate  the  cost  of  running  your 
organization. 

General  Motors,  for  example,  I  am 
sure  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  they 
can  now  eliminate  their  hundreds  of  field 
offices  and  fire  all  of  their  high-priced 
executives  in  Detroit.  They  can  even 
dismantle  their  factories,  by  subcon- 
tracting the  work  to  Ford  and  Chrysler. 
But  why  stop  there?  If  this  Is  a  valid 
technique  for  promoting  organizational 
efficiency,  why  should  we  limit  It  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity?  Why 
not  apply  it  to  the  most  expensive  opera- 
tion in  the  entire  Government,  the  De- 
fense Department.  Following  the  prin- 
ciples proposed  In  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
functions  of  the  Defense  Department  be 
parceled  out  to  other  Oovemmcnt 
agencies. 

For  example,  recruitment  for  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  basically  a  manpower 
problem  and  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Medical 
Corps  should  have  its  work  taken  over 
by  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; the  fleet  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration; the  food  service  to  Howard 
Johnson's:  the  military  airlift  command 
to  TWA.  and  the  Signal  Corps  to  A.T.  &  T. 
Just  think  of  what  we  would  gain  in  ef- 
ficiency and  dollar  savings. 

All  of  this  would  border  on  the  ludi- 
crous were  It  not  for  some  fundamental 
Implications  that  I  consider  dangerous 
and  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh 
with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  care, 
the  so-called  crusade  wouIq  destroy 
the  one  Federal  agency  which  serves  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  poor.  By  decapi- 
tating and  dismembering  that  agency,  by 
burlng  its  programs  in  already  high  bu- 
reaucracies, the  sponsors  of  the  crusade 
would  reduce  the  war  on  poverty  to  a 
series  of  unrelated  and  ineffective 
skirmishes.  The  Republican  crusade 
sounds  retreat  along  the  line  back  into 
the  clutchs  of  welfarism,  paternalism, 
and  all  the  material  and  spiritual  costs  to 
society  that  they  entail.  And  the  voice 
of  the  poor  in  the  halls  of  government 
would  be  stilled  forever. 

For  without  an  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, who  would  the  poor  speak  to? 
And  without  an  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
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portunlty,  who  would  we  Congressmen 
yell  at  when  programs  go  wrong  In  our 
district?  Who  would  be  the  whipping 
boy?  Who  would  admit  to  an  error? 
We  all  know  what  a  deadly  serious  game 
buckpassing  can  be  in  Washington.  A 
major  purpose  in  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent administration  to  head  up  a  ma- 
jor program  is  to  know  just  where  to 
point  the  flnger  when  something  goes 
wrong  and  to  know  just  where  to  go  when 
information  is  needed. 

In  any  well-run  program  the  ultimate 
authority  must  be  vested  In  one  Individ- 
ual. As  Harry  Truman  used  to  say,  "The 
buck  stops  here." 

We  all  ridicule  an  establishment  that 
Is  all  chiefs  and  no  Indians.  Under  the 
Republicans'  opportunity  crusade  we 
would  have  all  Indians  and  no  chief. 

I  find  It  hard  to  understand  the  at- 
titude of  the  malcontents  whenever  the 
war  on  poverty  comes  up  for  discussion. 
I  think  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has,  on  the  whole,  done  a  spec- 
tacular Job.  In  President  Johnson  and 
Sargent  Shrlver,  we  have  two  dedicated 
men  who  combine  compassion  for  the 
deprived  with  superlative  administrative 
ability.  And  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  war  on  poverty  It  Is  that  It  has 
not  yet  reached  enough  people.  As  many 
of  you  know,  my  own  backgroimd  was 
In  private  business.  I  have  established 
a  number  of  factories  In  different  Indus- 
tries. And  early  In  the  game  I  learned 
that  there  Is  a  long  distance  between  the 
planning  board  and  the  flnal  product 
and  an  equally  long  distance  between 
the  final  product  and  the  profit. 

Understandably,  we  are  all  Impatient 
to  see  quick  results  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  are  so  impatient  that  we  overlook 
the  fact  we  have  had  miraculously  quick 
results.     Have  we  forgotten  that  It  Is 
barely  2^  years  since  the  original  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty  Act  was  passed  to  de- 
velop and  launch  the  most  massive  at- 
tack on  poverty  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind?   Think  of  It,  not  quite  2J/2  years 
and  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  accomplished:  2,000.000  people  have 
moved  over  the  poverty  line;  130,000  men 
and  women  have  been  enrolled  In  the 
Job  Corps — at  least  70  percent  of  whom 
are  today  earning  a  living  and  paying 
taxes.  Our  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  known 
as  VISTA,  is  now  attracting  more  volun- 
teers than  the  Peace  Corps  to  help  the 
poor  help  themselves  through  commu- 
nity development.     Community  action 
right  now  Is  at  work  In  1,100  American 
commimltles  where  local   people  using 
their  own  Initiative  and  manpower  are 
fighting  poverty.    Headstart,  that  jewel 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty's 
crown,  will  have  half  a  million  children 
enrolled  next  summer  and  200,000  will 
be  enrolled  in  a  full  year  program.    And, 
countless   additional    people    are   being 
given  new  hope  and  opportimlty  through 
such    programs    as    the    Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  migrant  workers  pro- 
gram, legal  aid,  foster  grandparents,  and 
adult  basic  education. 

And.  remarkably,  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  one  of  the  lowest  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  any  Government 
agency  now  operating — about  3  percent. 
The  fact  Is  that,  for  anyone  who  wants 
to  take  the  trouble  to  examine  Its  results. 


the  war  on  poverty  Is  working  and  work- 
ing well,  and  that  no  apologies  need  be 
made  for  the  results  we  have  obtained 
so  far. 

But  the  Republicans  tell  us  the  war  Is 
In  need  of  major  redirection.  I  know 
which  direction  they  have  in  mind,  and  I 
suspect  many  of  my  colleagues  do,  too 
They  would  like  to  direct  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  people  who  talk  to  us  to- 
day about  a  "crusade"  are  the  same  Re- 
pubUcans  who,  in  1964,  voted  by  70  per- 
cent to  kill  the  original  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  by  recommittal,  after  first 
trying  to  cripple  It  with  amendments. 
And  they  are  the  same  Republicans  who 
by  a  vote  of  90  percent  voted  to  recom- 
mit the  poverty  amendments  in  1965. 
These  are  the  people  who  today  arc  ask- 
ing us  to  entrust  the  war  on  poverty  to 
their  loving  care. 

Not  only  do  they  want  to  behead  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  they 
also  want  to  burden  the  States  with  half 
the  cost  of  running  such  programs  as 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  I  can 
think  of  no  faster  way  to  kill  any  pro- 
gram than  with  this  suggestion.  We 
know  from  bitter  experience  that  50-50 
programs  just  do  not  work.  The  most 
glaring  example  of  such  a  failure  is  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  which  the  Republicans 
used  for  years  to  block  the  passage  of 
medicare.  As  every  American  knows, 
Kerr-Mills  just  did  not  work.  And  the 
only  States  where  it  did  work  was  where 
It  was  least  needed. 

Under  50-50  matching  grants,  the 
poorest  States  are  penalized  the  most. 
And  we  find  that  most  of  them  do  not 
even  participate  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  this  voluntary  50-50  basis 
which  finally  convinced  the  Nation  that 
medicare  was  an  absolute  necessity  if 
everyone  were  to  be  protected. 

In  the  make-believe  world  the  "cru- 
saders'  are  painting  for  us,  the  suspi- 
cion Is  planted  that  nobody  pays  for  the 
50  percent  that  the  States  contribute. 
Now,  we  know  that,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis,  all   funds   come   out  of  the   same 
pocket — the  taxpayer's.    The  Important 
thing  is  to  come  up  with  a  formula  that 
works.     And  experience  has  taught  us 
that  50-50  funding  does  not  generate  the 
cooperative  effort  that  produces  results. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on — I  could 
analyze  the  entire  opportunity  crusade 
proix)sed  by  my  Republican  colleagues. 
I  could  point  out  that,  while  they  call  for 
a  larger  involvement  by  private  enter- 
prise, they  overlook  the  fact  that  private 
enterprise  is  actually  running  our  Job 
Corps  centers — and  doing  a  remarkable 
job.    And,  I  could  point  out  that,  while 
the  Republicans  talk  about  an  enlarged 
VISTA  program,  they  do  not  even  pro- 
vide an  administrative  home  for  VISTA, 
since  they  have  already  proposed  to  elim- 
inate the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity.   And,  I  could  also  point  out  that 
many  of  the  proposals  they  have  sup- 
posedly "introduced"  have  already  been 
in  effect  for  some  time,  or  are  now  being 
considered  by  committees  of  this  distin- 
guished body.    The  expansion  of  Head- 
start  is  but  one  example. 

But  all  of  this  is  beside  the  point. 
Even  if  the  Republican  proposals  were 
realistic — which  they  are  not — I  would 
still  oppose  them.    I  would  oppose  them 
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because  I  question  the  motives  of  those 
who  have  historlcsdly  turned  their  backs 
on  the  poor  and  underprivileged  at  every 
opportunity.  These  are  the  same  people 
who  voted  to  cripple  and  kill  aid  to  edu- 
cation, free  school  milk  to  children,  man- 
power retraining,  medicare,  housing,  food 
stamps  for  the  poor,  rent  supplements 
and  the  Teacher  Corps — all  within  the 
past  6  years.  Are  we  supposed  to  believe 
that  their  cup  of  indifference  now  run- 
neth over  with  compassion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  accuse  the  Republicans 
of  creating  an  insidious  legislative  device 
to  dismantle  the  entire  poverty  program. 

They  have  always  opposed  this  pro- 
gram. They  still  oppose  it  now.  But 
because  they  know  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  support  this  noble  ef- 
fort, the  Republicans  cannot  attack  it 
openly.  This  explains  why  they  have 
chosen  to  slowly  bleed  it  to  deaUi  with 
the  "opportunity  crusade."  Our  strug- 
gle to  eliminate  poverty  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  those  who,  deep  in  their  hearts, 
do  not  believe  it  is  right.  If  we  believe 
the  fight  has  been  successful,  let  us  not 
give  it  up,  but  rather  continue  as  we 
have  been  going  and  enlarge  it  as  de- 
mand dictates  and  resources  allow.  If 
we  feel  there  have  been  shortcomings, 
let  us  acknowledge  them  honestly  and 
overcome  hem.  But  In  heaven's  name, 
let  us  not  sis  the  old  expression  goes, 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 
The  need  now  is  for  renewed  dedication, 
stronger  programs,  and  tighter  adminis- 
tration. The  direction  the  crusaders 
would  have  us  take  is  180  degrees  away 
from  what  is  most  needed  today. 

Jobs  are  needed.  Education  is  needed. 
Training  and  opportunity  are  needed. 
Health  care  is  needed.  To  meet  these 
needs  the  war  on  poverty  was  originally 
launched,  and  to  direct  that  war,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
created. 

Poverty  is  a  cancer  in  our  midst  that 
costs  $10  billion  a  year  in  cold  cash  in 
welfare  expenses  alone,  plus  $100  billion 
a  year  in  lost  opportunities,  lost  income, 
and  lost  taxes.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of 
the  human  cost  which  is  utterly  incal- 
culable. 

This  kind  of  debate  of  how  best  to 
mobilize  the  war  on  poverty  might  have 
been  expected  2'/i  years  ago  when  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  first  in- 
troduced. At  that  time  we  were  all  babes 
In  the  wilderness,  not  even  too  certain 
about  what  our  problems  were,  much 
less  what  the  solutions  should  be.  But 
we  have  come  a  long  way  since  then. 
While  we  do  not  know  it  all,  we  do  know 
a  lot  more  about  poverty  than  we  ever 
did  before.  And,  we  have  developed  imag- 
inative, bold,  and  workable  techniques 
and  programs.  We  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  measure  their  effectiveness,  to 
curtail  those  that  were  less  effective,  and 
to  expand  those  which  worked.  We  have 
launched  a  magniflcient  rocket  into  the 
heavens,  and  while  some  midcourse  cor- 
rections wUl  still  be  necessary,  I  intend 
to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  see 
that  it  is  not  destroyed  by  a  hypocritical 
effort  to  "improve"  it. 

Mr.  EDWAREXS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  both  his  incredulity  at  the  so- 
called  opportunity  cnisade's  initial  press 


release  and  his  conviction  that  the  cru- 
sade's sponsors  are  primarily  out  to  de- 
stroy the  war  on  poverty  for  political 
purposes. 

Let  us  be  blxmt  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 
By  their  very  nature,  most  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  are  contro- 
versial. Why?  It  is  not  only  that  they 
are  doing  things  that  have  never  been 
done  before.  They  are  also  bringing  to- 
gether, in  commimities  throughout  this 
coxmtry,  people  who  have  never  talked 
together  before,  people  who  in  many 
cases  have  never  even  been  aware  of  each 
other's  existence  before. 

This  bringing  together  of  community 
elements,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  social  cata- 
lytic action  inevitably  produces  some 
conflict  and  some  turmoil.  I  might  di- 
gress Just  slightly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
mark that  the  alternative  meeting  place 
to  the  neighborhood  center  is  the  neigh- 
borhood street,  sind  that  the  action  there 
is  not  catalytic  but  explosive. 

But  the  sponsors  of  the  so-called  cru- 
sade have  no  quarrel  with  the  tremen- 
dously constructive  results  of  this  bring- 
ing together.  So  they  are  painted  into 
a  ix>Iitlcal  comer.  To  attack  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  bold  economic  op- 
portunity legislation,  they  must  applaud 
the  results  while  condemning  the  proc- 
esses. 

This  is  what  they  are  doing,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  they  talk  about  dismantling  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  They 
would  keep  the  programs  but  they  would 
obliterate  the  agency  that  conceived  the 
programs  and  made  them  produce  re- 
sults. They  would  keep  the  components 
of  community  action  but  blow  commimlty 
action  itself  into  bureaucratic  smith- 
ereens. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  their  real 
purpose  Is  to  bring  the  war  on  poverty 
to  a  halt.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
Republicans  voted  90  percent  to  recom- 
mit the  Poverty  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  chance  to  express  my  deep 
Interest  In  the  value  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  a  continuing  and 
meaningful  strategy  sigainst  poverty. 

Those  who  would  eliminate  OEO 
would,  in  my  humble  Judgment,  turn 
their  back  on  the  more  than  30  million 
Americans  who  live  in  poverty  and  who 
look  to  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram as  a  way  out  of  misery  for  them 
and.  at  the  least,  their  children. 

This  is  the  promise  of  the  Nation's 
bold  action  against  poverty  and  the  OEO 
h&8  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
that  promise.  To  destroy  OEO  is  to  de- 
stroy that  promise — not  to  mention  the 
performance  that  has  already  been 
sichieved  through  the  poverty  program 
in  moving  people  away  from  public  as- 
sistance into  productive  employment. 

The  need  for  OEO — and  the  coordina- 
tion it  provides  in  the  antipoverty  ef- 
fort— was  expressed  in  effective  fashion 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  which  I  would  like  to  Include 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Shrivd's  SuRVIVAIi 
While  there  are  a  good  many  other  aspects, 
the  crux  of  the  fight  now  shaping  up  be- 
tween the  administration  and  House  Re- 
publicans over  the  poverty  program  Is 
clearly  and  simply  the  survival  of  Sargent 


Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
an  independent  agency. 

Scattered  demands  for  Shrlver's  resigna- 
tion were  heard  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, along  with  attempts  to  shift  various 
elements  of  the  OEO  program  to  other  agen- 
cies. The  opposition  strategy  did  not  fully 
coalesce,  however,  until  last  week,  when 
GOP  members  of  the  House  Education  Com- 
mittee disclosed  the  details  of  a  proposed 
"Opportunity  Crusade"  which  would  "com- 
pletely dismantle  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  S&rgent  Shrlver,  elimi- 
nating or  redirecting  existing  programs." 
The  Issue  could  hardly  be  stated  In  plainer 
terms  than  that. 

Actually,  the  Republicans'  11-polnt  al- 
ternative by  no  means  abandons  the  goals 
of  the  present  anti-poverty  war.  Indeed, 
most  of  these  programs,  modified  drastically 
in  some  Instances  and  very  little  In  others, 
are  retained.  Its  estimated  cost  for  the  next 
year,  moreover,  Is  a  substantial  $1.7  billion, 
Just  $300  million  below  the  administration's 
pending  request.  The  authors  of  the  OOP 
plan  seek  to  disperse  the  control  of  these 
recast  programs  to  other  federal  agencies, 
however,  primarily  Health,  Education  and 
Vfelfare.  with  the  contention  that  this  dis- 
persal plus  a  fuller  participation  by  local 
governmental  and  private  sources  would  add 
some  $400  million  to  the  anti-poverty  pool. 

We  trust  there  will  be  no  Inclination  by 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  Uke  these  claims  at 
face  value.  The  OEO's  past  performance  Is 
vulnerable  to  criticism  on  a  number  of 
points  much  of  which  Is  the  result  of  Initiat- 
ing programs  on  too  broad  a  scale  with  too 
little  advance  thought  and  prei>aratlon. 
The  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  finally  showing  signs  of  responding 
to  these  complaints.  Its  own  voluminous 
package  of  amendments  would  tighten  pro- 
gram control  In  a  variety  of  ways  and  It  de- 
serves Congress'  full  consideration. 

There  may  be  merit  In  the  specifics  of  a 
number  of  the  OOP  proposals,  which  might 
profitably  be  Incorporated  In  program  re- 
visions. But  coordination  of  these  efforts  ia 
also  essential.  And  It  hardly  seems  that  the 
best  way  to  achieve  coordination  Is  to  frag- 
ment this  vast  array  of  programs  among  ex- 
isting bureaucracies  which  are  having  great 
difficulty  administering  the  complexity  of 
federal  responsibilities  they  already  have. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  opportunity  crusade's  initial  press 
release  is  Insistent  about  making  the  case 
for  the  crusade  by  figures.  Yet  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  pointed 
out,  virtually  every  set  of  figures,  both 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  of  human  beings, 
turns  out  to  be  a  house  of  cards  under 
the  slightest  probing. 

The  press  release  talks  with  scorn 
about  "a  poverty  bureaucracy  of  91,000 
administrators."  It  does  not  say  where 
these  administrators  are,  Mr.  Speaker; 
the  rapid  or  unwary  reader  might  even 
be  led  to  believe  that  they  are  all  em- 
ployed by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. That  would  be  a  bureaucracy  in- 
deed. 

When  we  slow  down  and  probe  a  bit, 
however,  the  numerical  picture  changes. 
OEO's  total  administration — both  for  the 
seven  regional  offices  and  for  headquar- 
ters In  Washington — totals  2,600  people. 
This  is  approximately  one-half  the  size  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Some  5,000  individuals  are  employed  to 
administer  war  on  poverty  programs  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  Contractors  rep- 
resenting the  private  sector  account  for 
another  7,000  employees. 

But  we  are  still  way  short  of  the  cru- 
sade's figure.   How  will  we  get  up  to  it? 
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Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  make  a 
considerable  Jump  by  adding  the  35.000 
professionals  working,  not  in  Washing- 
ton, not  in  any  regional  office,  but  in  the 
communities  themselves.  These  lawyers, 
teachers,  doctors,  and  social  workers  are 
providing  the  services  the  poor  so  des- 
perately need  and  of  which  they  have 
been  so  long  deprived. 

Would  the  so-called  crusede  eliminate 
that  element  of  the  so-called  poverty 
bureaucracy? 

But  we  are  still  far  short  of  the  cru- 
sade's figure,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  can  only 
get  there  by  adding  the  41,000  poor 
people  who  have  found  not  only  employ- 
ment but  new  careers  and  new  hope  In 
antipoverty  i>rograms  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

That  element — the  poor  themselves — 
Is  by  far  the  largest  element  in  what  the 
so-called  crusade  chooses  to  call  the  pov- 
erty bureaucracy,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  largest,  we  can  logically 
assume  that  the  crusade  would  lay  waste 
to  it,  root  and  branch. 

Is  this  what  the  Nation  wants?  I 
think  not. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  consider  it  a  privilege — as  well  as 
an  obligation — to  Join  this  vital  discus- 
sion on  the  importance  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  an  absolutely 
vital  command  post  in  this  Nation's 
strategy  against  poverty. 

There  are  some  in  this  body  who  would 
destroy  OEO  cmd  while  I  would  not  want 
to  question  their  motives.  I  must  cer- 
tainly object  to  their  Judgment. 

Those  who  would  eliminate  OEO  In- 
sist that  the  war  against  poverty  must 
go  forward.  I  would  submit,  here  and 
now.  that  the  elimination  of  OEO  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  waw  on  poverty. 

It  iB  OEO's  responsibility  to  carry  on 
an  intensive  attack  on  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty— an  attack  to  which  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation  is  committed.  Such  an 
attack  can  not  be  carried  on  by  burying 
esMjh  of  the  OEO  programs  here  and 
there  in  various  bureaus  of  Government. 

Sargent  Shrlver.  the  capable  and  ded- 
icated Director  of  the  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity,  was  questioned  about 
this  in  an  Interview  by  Bob  Radcliff  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co..  and  I 
think  his  remarks  on  the  OEO  program 
in  general  and  on  the  opposition  in  par- 
ticular deserve  the  study  of  Members 
of  this  House. 

For  this  reason  I  want  to  include  a 
portion  of  the  transcript  of  that  inter- 
view at  this  point  in  the  Ricoeo: 
Bob   RAOCLirr,    or   Amihucan    Broadcastino 

Co..    AND    SARGBNT    SHEIVER 

Shriveh.  You  Just  tell  me  when  you're 
ready,  when  you  ask  yoxir  first  question, 
how  much  time  you  want  me  to  spend  and 
so  on. 

Radcuft.  Well,  I  thought  we'd  talk  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  I'd  appreciate  you 
explaining  to  me  the  significance  of  the  new 
anti-poverty  measures  that  you  proposed 
yesterday  and  what  they  wlU  mean.  In 
other  words,  why  are  they  necMsary  and  to 
on. 

Sbrivkr.  The  new  anti-poverty  legislation 
sent  to  Congress  today  creates  a  substan- 
tially new  program  which  we  believe  will  be 
more  efficient,  less  costly  and  more  effective 
In  helping  poor  people  get  themselves  out 
of  poverty.    We  also  beUeve  that  it  will  e^ve 


greater  power  In  coordinating  In  Washing, 
ton  the  various  programs  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  operating  to  help  the  poor.  Now 
we  think  this  new  bill  Is  significant  because 
it  is  based  on  the  actual  experience  gained 
by  this  Agency  In  the  last  two  years.  We 
have  found  out  what  make  an  effective 
Community  Action  Program.  We  have 
found  out  what  It  takes  to  nm  the  Job 
Corps  successfully.  We  have  found  out 
what  la  necessary  to  make  VISTA,  the 
Domestic  Peace  Corps,  work  effectively  in 
the  United  States.  And  this  law  puts 
down  Into  law  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  experience.  For  example,  we've  learned 
how  to  select  people  better  for  the  Job  Corps. 
How  to  manage  them  better  at  the  Job 
Corps  centers  Including  better  discipline  of 
them.  We've  found  out  how  to  get  them 
Jobs  better.  And  this  new  law  puts  all  of 
that  experience  into  action. 

Rabcupf.  Mr.  Shrlver,  I  understand  that 
the  new  bill  will  also  widen  the  role  of  the 
mayor,  of  the  city  mayor,  In  the 
poverty  program.  There  have,  oif  course, 
been  a  number  of  criticisms  leveled  at  the 
OEO  by  mayors  and  various  other  critics. 
How  would  you  respond  to  the  idea  this 
might  be  a  capitulation  to  the  mayors? 

Srrivxr.  Well,  first  of  all,  It's  not  a  capitu- 
lation to  anybody  because  the  law  also  says 
that  a  local  Conununlty  Action  agenxry  should 
have  representatives  of  labor,  representatives 
of  religious  groups,  representatives  of  the 
business  groups  In  the  community  as  well 
as  the  mayor  If  he  wants  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee. Now,  why  does  It  say  that?  It  says 
it  because  we  have  foxind  out  In  two  years 
that  that's  what  makes  the  program  work. 
For  example.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  or 
Detroit,  Michigan,  where  we've  had  good  pro- 
grams, the  mayor  does  participate  very  ac- 
tively. In  other  cities,  the  mayor  may  not 
be  on  the  Community  Action  board  Itself, 
but  his  representatives  are  there.  And  they 
are  effective  In  bringing  public  money  behind 
the  total  effort.  What  you've  got  to  remem- 
ber is  this — ^we  have  attempted  to  start  a 
citizen's  war  against  poverty.  A  war  In  which 
everybody  participates.  We're  not  trying  to 
exclude  anyone.  WeTe  not  trying  to  exclude 
mayors.  We're  not  trying  to  exclude  busi- 
nessmen or  labor  leaders.  We  certainly  want 
to  Include  the  poor.  We  want  the  poor  In 
there  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  that 
we  can.  But  we're  not  trying  to  make  this 
an  Isolated  program  which  just  utUlzee  one 
group  In  the  conununlty.  We  want  every- 
body In  It.  And  that's  what  we  mean  by 
Community  Action.  That's  what  this  law 
provides  for. 

Radclht.  Now  the  mayors  have  been  .  .  . 
It  has  been  possible  for  the  mayors  to  take 
part  In  the  program  before  on  the  local  level. 

Srrivks.  That's  correct,  and  It's  been  done 
In  many,  many  places  across  the  country. 
As  I  said  a  second  ago,  what  we  have  found 
out  Is  that  It  works.  So  we're  putting  It  Into 
the  law.  It  works  so,  therefore,  we  want  It 
to  be  used, 

RADCLtrr.  Now  the  Republicans,  many  of 
them  critics  of  course,  have  described  the 
OEO  up  to  this  point  as,  and  I'm  reading 
from  their  new  Republican  Opportunity 
Crusade  as  they  call  It.  They  describe  the 
OEO  as  "the  languishing  and  confused  pov- 
erty program."  And  they  go  on  to  say  that 
under  their  Opportunity  Crusade  they  would 
completely  dismantle  the  OEO  under  you 
and  eliminate  the  existing  and  re-dlrectlng 
the  existing  programs.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
poverty  battle  In  the  United  States  could  be 
fought  imder  existing  agencies  Uke  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
without  any  need  for  this  sort  of  thing? 

Shriver.  Well,  It's  not  what  I  think.  It's 
what  the  record  of  history  shows.  First  of 
all,  the  Republicans  have  adopted  all  the 
programs  that  we  started.  The  Republicans 
are  adopting  Head  Start.  The  Republicans 
are  adopting  the  Job  Corps.    The  Republi- 


cans are  adopting  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  The  Republicans  are  adopting  the 
Foster  Grandparents  program.  Ilie  Repub- 
licans are  EUloptlng  the  whole  Idea  of  Com- 
munity Action.  The  Republicans  are  adopt- 
ing the  whole  Idea  of  getting  the  poor  to 
participate.  The  Republicans  are  adopting 
the  Idea  of  VISTA.  And  just  remember,  two 
years  ago  the  Republicans  had  never  heard 
of  any  of  those  things.  In  fact,  two  years 
ago  they  were  opposing  all  of  those  things. 
Now  they  adopt  them,  but  they  say  some- 
body else  can  run  them  better.  The  ques- 
tion Is  historically  why  dldntt  somebody  else 
start  them  to  begin  with? 

Raocutf.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  Re- 
publicans are  fighting  the  centralization  of 
all  of  these  anti-poverty  programs  under  one 
organization  such  as  OEO? 

Sheivxr.  I  think  what  they're  trying  to  do 
Is  to  create  some  sort  of  a  political  victory 
for  themselves  or  what  looks  Uke  a  political 
victory  for  themselves  by  attacking  the  orga- 
nization of  the  program.  They  don't  dare 
attack  the  programs  themselves.  Why 
they'd  be  run  out  of  office  If  they  said  to  stop 
Head  Start,  so  they  can't  say  that.  So  they've 
got  to  attack  something  else  that  looks  as 
If  It  could  be  attacked.  And  It's  always  pop- 
ular to  attack  organization  or  make  it  look 
as  If  you're  against  bureaucracy.  But,  In 
fact,  the  OEO  has  got  the  Uttlest  bureaucracy 
almost  In  Washington,  There  are  only  2300 
people  working  for  this  Agency  which  Is 
about  one  half  the  size  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  It's  just  about  comparable 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  But  they  try  to  buUd  It 
up  as  If  It  was  a  giant  burgeoning  bxireauc- 
racy.  That's  a  phrase  everybody  likes  to  use. 
It's  not  that  at  all.  I  remember  one  time 
finding  out  that  we  have  In  the  whole  war 
against  poverty  In  the  entire  country  about 
one  fifth  the  number  of  people  needed  to 
keep  one  wing  of  B-62's  In  the  air.  That's 
Just  one  wing  of  airplane  requires  more  peo- 
ple than  we  got  In  the  whole  war  against 
poverty. 

Radcldt.  Mr.  Shrlver,  would  you  char- 
acterize these  latest  programs  for  OEO  as  a 
step  toward  perhaps  bringing  the  program 
down  closer  to  the  local  level  of  adminis- 
tration? 

Shriver.  Well,  there's  no  question  about 
It.  That,  of  course,  Is  one  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  effort  from  the  beginning.  We 
try  to  place  authority  for  the  program  at 
the  local  level  and  we  put  Federal  money 
at  the  control  of  the  local  i>eople.  Now  this 
has  caused  problems  because  some  of  those 
local  prog^rams  have  been  badly  adminis- 
tered. And  then  we  get  criticized  In  Wash- 
ington when  the  local  program  doesn't  run 
properly.  And  the  basic  theory  of  OEO,  the 
War  Against  Poverty,  has  been  to  give  the 
people  themselves  at  the  local  level  maxi- 
mum control  over  the  program  to  eradicate 
poverty  In  their  community.  That's  un- 
precedented In  the  modern  history  of  this 
country.  And,  of  course  therefore,  It  has 
caused  some  difficulties.  But  fortunately 
now  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  first  year 
or  two  have  been  eliminated. 

Radclot.  How  do  you  forecast  the  out- 
look of  your  new  proposal  against  the  Re- 
pubUcan  opposition  as  It's  shaping  up  now? 

Shriver.  Well,  It's  obvious  the  RepubU- 
cans  have  more  votes  In  the  Congress  this 
year  than  they  had  last  year.  So  if  they  can 
keep  all  of  their  party  members  together, 
and  that  will  be  their  objective,  they  stand 
a  much  better  chance  of  getting  their  Ideas 
adopted  than  they  did  the  year  before.  But 
I  think  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  fact  that 
the  programs  themselves  are  now  proving 
to  be  effective  across  the  country.  The 
American  Bar  Association  Is  100  per  cent, 
for  example,  behind  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram. The  businessmen  have  rallied  around 
the  Job  Carps.  It  has  taken  two  years  to 
prove  that  these  programs  wlU  work.  And 
consequently,  I  think  that  the  vast  major- 
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Ity  of  Informed  people  In  the  United  Statea 
now  approve  of  the  program.  Thla  was  sub- 
stantiated Just  last  week  when  the  Lou 
Harris  national  survey  reported  that  60  per 
cent  of  all  Americans  want  the  War  on 
Poverty  expanded  or  at  least  continued  as 
It  Is  at  the  same  ascal,  same  amount  of 
money,  level.  This  Is  a  tremendous  change 
over  Just  six  or  eight  months  ago. 

Raoclot.  So  you're  generally  optimistic 
of  the  outcome  of  yoiir  legislation  against  all 
this  criticism? 

Srxzvkr.  Tea,  I  am.  In  fact,  youll  notice 
that  the  criticism  has  died  down  tremen- 
dously. Let  me  ask  this,  who's  criticized  me' 
Nobody  but  a  handfuU  of  the  RepubUcans  In 
the  Congress  are  criticizing  It.  Tou  don't 
see  any  crlUclam  In  the  local  papers  about 
the  Job  Corps  where  the  Job  Corps  Is  located. 
In  fact,  In  those  papers  In  communities 
across  the  country,  the  Job  Corps  Is  very 
popular.  Tou  dont  see  any  criticism  any- 
more about  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps— 
that's  eighteen  months  ago.  You  dont  see 
any  criticism  of  Head  Start.  Lawyers  are 
not  crlUclzlng  the  program.  Doctors  are  not 
criticizing  the  program.  Businessmen  are 
not  criticizing  the  program. . . . 

Badclut.  O.K.,  well,  I  think  that  spells  It 
out  very  weU  Mr.  Shrlver.  Thanks  very 
much. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  Nation's  anUpoverty 
program  should  be  run  for  the  poor  and 
not  for  politics  and  kept  free  of  partisan 
wrangling,  it  is  with  some  hesitation, 
therefore,  that  I  Join  this  discussion  of 
the  unfortunate  turn  that  has  been 
taken  In  the  national  debate  on  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program. 

I  feel  I  can  say,  however,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  blat«mt  political  maneuvering 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  none  of  us  would  be  here 
today  to  speak  out  so  strongly  In  favor  of 
a  central  agency  to  direct  and  coordinate 
the  antlpoverty  effort. 

We  feel  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — as  some  are  suggesting — 
would  prove  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
ambitious,  innovative,  and  Inspiring  pro- 
gram this  Nation  has  undertaken  to  help 
the  poor  become  self-sufficient. 

This  Is  no  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sweep 
the  problems  of  the  poor  under  the  rug 
We  have  done  that  too  often  in  our  his- 
tory. We  have  heard  the  plea  of  the  poor 
and  done  the  least  that  we  could  to  help 
Too  often  that  help  has  been  in  the  form 
of  direct  assistance  that  merely  perpetu- 
ates poverty. 

It  is  OEO's  responsibility  to  keep  the 
needs  of  the  poor  before  the  Nation  and 
to  maintain  efforts  to  meet  those  needs 
in  a  meaningful  and  positive  way.  OEO 
must  be  kept  Intact  to  exercise  that  re- 
sponsibility—not  merely  for  the  poor  but 
for  a  nation  that  will  be  served  by  the 
passage  of  every  man  and  woman  from 
welfare  into  work. 

For  those  who  apparently  think  the 
destruction  of  OEO  is  good  politic*— I 

see  no  other  reason  for  such  a  move I 

would  remind  them  of  the  evaluation  of 
public  opinion  provided  by  a  recent  Louis 
Harris  poll. 

In  that  survey  people  were  asked  to 
choose  between  President  Johnson  and 
the  most  popular  Republican  prospect  at 
the  moment.  Governor  Romney.  in  de- 
termining which  one  could  best  handle 
nine  different  national  problems. 

President  Johnson  enjoyed  his  biggest 
margin  in  regard  to  "helping  the  poor." 


Two  of  every  three  people  in  the  sample 
chose  President  Johnson  as  the  man  for 
this  Job. 

This  is  hardly  a  vote  of  no-confldence 
In  the  antlpoverty  program  which  the 
President  initiated.  Instead,  it  la  a  67- 
percent  endorsement  that  any  candidate 
would  take  In  any  race  at  any  time 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  entire  text  of  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  17.  1967,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  entitled  "Keep  OEO": 

The  year-old  idea  dismembering  the  OEO 
and  distributing  Its  anUpoverty  assignments 
among  established  governmental  depart- 
ments has  been  revised  by  Representatives 
Qule,  Republican,  Mlnnestoa,  and  Ooodell 
Republican,  New  Tork.  The  disadvantages 
of  any  such  dismemberments  out-welgh  any 
reason  for  the  changes  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced so  far.  The  purpose  of  reorganiza- 
tion supiKwedly  Is  to  promote  efficiency  by 
sorting  out  OEO  functions  among  existing 
bureaus  that  already  deal  with  similar  prob- 
lems. Headstart  might  be  taken  over  by 
the  Office  of  Education;  the  Job  Corps,  VISTA 
and  other  projecu  by  other  appropriate 
agencies.  It  may  be  attractive  In  an  orga- 
nizational chart,  but  not  In  pracUce.  The 
poverty  war  U  a  new  program  attempting 
new  solutions  to  a  newly  recognized  problem 
of  broad  dimensions. 

Running  such  a  program  requires  an  orga- 
nization with  the  freedom  to  innovate  and 
experiment  In  areas  that  cut  across  Judicial 
departmental  lines.  The  OEO  Incubator  of 
Ideas  fighting  poverty— Ideas  that  never 
would  have  hatched  and  the  responsibility 
been  scattered  across  the  bureaucratic  land- 
scape. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  chance  to  discuss 
with  my  colleagues  my  deep  concern  over 
the  effort  that  is  being  made  by  a  few 
Members  of  this  House  to  destroy  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  all 
that  it  stands  for  in  terms  of  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  poor. 

It  is  important  that  this  effort  be  ex- 
posed prompUy  for  what  It  is  and  shot 
down  for  the  damage  it  would  do.  The 
effort  does  not  suggest  that  OEO's  pro- 
grams be  abandoned  or  even  curtailed. 
We  are  merely  being  asked  that  they 
be  parceled  out  to  other  agencies  of 
Government. 

The  immediate  administrative  dan- 
gers in  such  a  move  are  obvious.  Who 
would  supply  the  direction  for  the  pro- 
gram? How,  with  each  program  in  a 
separate  niche  of  Government,  could  the 
Congress  maintain  effective  surveillance 
and  control? 

More  important,  however,  are  the  dan- 
gers to  the  antlpoverty  concept  itself. 
By  kUling  OEO  you  would,  for  all  intent 
and  purposes,  kill  the  Nation's  bold  strat- 
egy against  poverty.  You  would  kill  the 
voice  of  the  poor  at  the  highest  level  of 
Government  and.  in  so  doing,  regress  to 
the  old  and  worn  responses  of  earlier 
years  when  welfare  was  the  only  way  of 
life  for  those  in  poverty. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
in  its  strategy  against  poverty.  Is  dem- 
onstrating that  there  are  ways  by  which 
the  poor  can  become  self-sufficient — 
ways  by  which  youngsters  can  be  moved 
out  of  the  poverty  that  has  gripped  their 
families. 

I  could  speak  for  hours,  in  fact,  of  the 
need  for  bold  and  focused  action  against 
poverty  and,  necessarily,  for  OEO.  But 
no  one  could  put  the  argument  for  OEO 


in  better  perspective  than  did  Robert  W 
Glasgow,  regional  editor  for  the  Arizona 
Republic,  in  a  recent  column.  I  would 
like  to  include  it  in  the  Rbcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Glasgow  puts  the  issue  this  way; 

To  eliminate  OBO  would  simply  be  to 
throw  the  poverty  effort  back  Into  the  bu- 
reaucratic bog  from  which  we  are  seeklnn 
to  extricate  it. 

I   recommend   his   column — and   his 
logic— to  every  Member  of  this  House. 
The  column  follows: 

OOP  Dkmand  To  Abolish  OEO  a  RnuaN  to 
Old  Affboach 
(By  Robert  W.  Glasgow) 
The  demand  by  key  House  RepubUcans 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be 
abolished,  that  Its  various  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams be  transferred  to  already  existing 
cabinet  departments,  will  have  a  certain  pub- 
lic appeal.  But  a  critical  examination  of 
this  demand  reveals  disturbing  implications. 
Reps.  Albert  H.  Qule  (R-Mlnn)  and 
Charles  OoodeU  (R-NY)  say  that  unless  the 
administration  accepts  such  changes  In  the 
anti-poverty  program  the  OEO  "may  be  In 
danger  of  elimination  entirely  by  a  frus- 
trated and  impatient  Congress."  We  doubt 
very  seriously  If  transfer  of  the  programs  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
(through  which  some  of  these  poverty  funds 
are  already  siphoned)  would  eliminate  these 
frustrations  or  impatience.  Such  a  transfer 
would  seem  more  likely  to  exacerbate  these 
feelings. 

For  the  Republicans  are  not  suggesting 
that  anti-poverty  funds  be  cut  off,  but  that 
they  be  placed  under  the  administrative 
umbrellas  of  these  huge  departments  that 
already  are  struggling  with  the  administra- 
tive burden  of  a  multiplicity  of  welfare  pro- 
grams. What  the  advantage  would  be  Is 
hard  to  see. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  OEO's 
creation  and  the  community  action  approach 
was  that  the  existing  welfare  bureaucracy, 
both  government  and  private,  had  for  at  least 
two  decades  been  groping  at  the  poverty 
problem  with  rather  poor  results.  Why  these 
already  burdened  departments  would  be  able 
now  to  make  a  more  effective  Impact  on 
poverty  is  not  at  all  clear. 

Once  these  anti-poverty  funds  get  caught 
up  in  the  maw  of  the  machinery  of  the 
orthodox  welfare  system,  we  suspect  that 
It  would  be  more  difficult  than  it  la  now  to 
determine  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
anti-poverty  war.  For  whatever  criticism 
one  may  have  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, it  cannot  be  said  it  doesn't  have 
an  open  door  for  public  examination,  whether 
by  Congress  or  the  newspapers,  of  what  they 
are   doing. 

Whether  these  funds  are  channeled 
through  OEO  or  through  the  existing  depart- 
ments, the  poverty  sufferers  will  still  exist. 
Thus  far.  Congress  has  been  frustrated,  as 
the  Republicans  suggest,  the  public  has  been 
frustrated  and,  moet  Importantly,  the  poor 
have  been  frustrated.  Part  of  thla  frus- 
tration has  been  because  of  the  high 
visibility  the  OEO  has  given  the  problem. 

To  turn  these  funds  back  to  the  huge 
departments,  to  run  the  risk  of  returning 
completely  to  the  orthodox  welfare  approach 
quite  possibly  would  lessen  the  visibility  of 
the  poor.  Tlie  anti-poverty  funds  quite 
possibly  could  get  lost  somewhere  in  the 
tangle  of  the  department's  overall  budget. 
This  might  very  well  be  one  way  to  stop  the 
day-to-day  public  political  battle  over  the 
use  of  these  funds.  But  it  would  also  be  a 
way  to  assure  our  knowing  even  less  than 
we  do  now  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
anti-poverty  war. 

Conceivably,  this  might  ease  the  frustra- 
tions of  those  congressmen  who  tire  of  the 
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tedious  arg\mientatlon  with  their  constitu- 
ency on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  poverty 
war.  And  this  diminution  of  public  dialogue 
probably  would  ease  the  frustrations  of  many 
members  of  the  public  who  are  tired  of  these 
reminders  of  poverty's  existence. 

But,  certainly.  It  would  not  ease  the  frus- 
trations of  the  poor  themselves  and  these 
are  frustrations  that  the  affluent  community 
Inevitably  must  come  to  grips  with.  The 
comforting  bromide  of  "out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind"  has  simply  lost  all  applicability. 
Consequently,  we  hope  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  Congress  will  retain  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Make  It  more  effec- 
tive— yes.  In  fact,  the  OEO  Itself  Is  almost 
painfully  self-conscious  of  the  need  for 
corrected  approaches.  To  eliminate  OEO 
would  simply  be  to  throw  the  poverty  effort 
back  Into  the  bureaucratic  bog  from  which 
we  are  seeking  to  extricate  It. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  on 
which  I  have  spoken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hun- 
CATB).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CELEBRAIION  OP  FIESTA  WEEK  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
fellow  Members,  while  we  are  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  working  on  legislative 
business,  committee  work  and  House 
work,  the  home  folk  in  the  20th  District 
of  Texas  are  celebrating  Fiesta  Week.  I 
wanted  to  extend  an  invitation  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  visit  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  during  this  week,  and  particularly 
the  tail  end  of  the  week,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, at  which  time  we  will  have  the 
very  famous  Battle  of  Flowers  Parade  on 
Friday  afternoon  and  the  illuminated 
Fiesta  Flambeaux  Parade  on  Saturday 
night.  These  two  achievements  are  na- 
tionally and  internationally  known.  I 
hope  that  you  will  have  an  opportimlty 
to  visit  us  in  Texas,  and  particularly  in 
San  Antonio,  because  it  is  the  part  of  this 
month  of  the  commemoration  during 
which  we  celebrate  Texas'  independence 
and  its  historic  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments. 

I  conclude  by  saying,  as  all  of  my  Texas 
colleagues  know — and  especially  those  in 
the  adjacent  districts — that  when  Mem- 
bers come,  they  will  really  enjoy  them- 
selves. I  know  if  the  gentlemen  will  go 
to  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  for  this  weekend, 
they  win  never  regret  it.      , , 

AMERICAN   PAVILION    AT   EXPO   67 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Ho\ise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most 
of  us  are  familiar  with  Expo  67 — the 
multimillion-dollar  international  exhibi- 
tion in  Montreal. 

The  United  States  tias  a  pavilion  at 
Expo  67.  Guess  what  we  have  in  It? 
Notable  among  our  exhibits  is  a  40-foot- 
high  picture  of  Elizabeth  Taylor,  sur- 
rounded by  still  shots  from  "Cleopatra." 
I  am  not  sure  that  Elizabeth  Taylor  is 
a  part  of  our  culture  which  we  ought  to 
advertise,  but  because  her  40-foot  por- 
trait is  one  dimensional,  we  are  not  even 
presenting  her  at  her  best. 

Besides  Elizabeth  Taylor,  our  exhibit 
plugs  Charlie  Chaplin,  Marlene  Dietrich. 
Rudolph  Valentino,  and  Greta  Garbo. 
Wliat  would  have  been  wrong  with  plug- 
ging some  Americans? 

The  other  highUghts  of  this  misguided 
pavilion  are  20  pieces  of  contemporary 
American  art.  a  wooden  statue  of  a 
baseball  player,  and  dozens  of  American 
Indian  exhibits.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  Indians,  except  that  Canada  has 
more  Indians,  and  bringing  Indians  to 
Canada  is  like  bringing  spaghetti  to 
Naples. 

All  Expo  67  lacks  Is  a  large,  flashing 
three-colored  neon  representation  of  the 
LBJ  Ranch.  Then  the  disaster  would 
be  complete. 


CARLYLE  VAN  AKEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chalr- 
recognlzes  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
IMr.  Olsen],  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carlyle 
Van  Aken,  who  was  staff  director  of  the 
Census  Subcommittee  during  my  time  as 
chairman,  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack 
2  weeks  ago.  His  life  was  cut  off  at  the 
height  of  Carl's  powers  as  a  man.  He 
was  one  of  the  sunniest,  most  positive 
men  I  have  ever  worked  with,  and  it  is 
still  a  numbing  shock  to  realize  that  he 
is  no  longer  with  us. 

During  our  tissociation,  I  particularly 
recall  the  management  awards  dinner 
given  by  the  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Society  In  1965.  The  day  before 
the  dinner  I  had  received  an  award  from 
the  Administrative  Management  Society 
for  the  "paperwork  jungle"  investiga- 
tions by  the  Census  Subcommittee.  Tliis 
investigation  resulted  in  great  savings, 
and  as  I  listened  to  the  awards  being 
presented  for  savings  resulting  from  bet- 
ter paperwork  management  for  an  esti- 
mated total  savings  of  $100  million  a 
year,  I  could  not  help  but  observe  how 
happy  Carl  seemed  to  be  witnessing  the 
awards  given  to  other  people. 

Yet  it  was  Carl's  painstaking  investi- 
gation that  supported  our  hearings  that 
were  held  across  the  United  States. 
Others  were  willing  to  talk  about  the 
vast  savings  that  could  be  obtained  by 
good  management,  but  it  was  Carl  who 
went  out  and  got  the  facts  and  wrote 
the  report  that  was  so  aptly  named  "The 
Paperwork  Jungle."  He  had  a  genius  for 
making  complicated  things  understand- 
able, and  2  to  3  years  later  he  was  still 
gathering  support  for  economy  in  Gov- 


ernment, and  the  news  media  including 
Time  and  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report 
picked  up  the  cry. 

This  year  the  paperwork  hearings  will 
be  concerned  with  legislation.  It  weighs 
heavily  with  me  that  Carl  is  not  here  to 
see  the  culmination  of  his  work.  We  may 
never  finish  the  many  projects  that  he 
started — they  were  many  and  varied — 
but  we  will  finish  many  of  them,  and  the 
American  people  will  never  know  how 
they  benefited  from  the  work  of  one  pub- 
lic servant.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
computer  field,  the  development  of 
which  will  see  almost  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  certainly  the  Oovemment, 
automated. 

Every  time  I  hear  complaints  about 
the  Federal  Government's  lack  of  con- 
cern for  State  and  local  governments,  I 
am  reminded  of  how  hard  Carl  worked 
to  serve  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  computer  field.  But  most  of  all,  his 
work  on  behalf  of  a  middecade.  5-year 
national  census  is  more  important  than 
all  the  rest  combined,  because  needed 
facts  would  be  supplied  to  local  gov- 
ernments who  have  to  depend  on  hand- 
outs of  information  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Carl  was  not  just  a  Federal  employee — 
he  was  a  servant  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole — and  all  of  us  benefited 
from  this  man's  work. 

Carl  and  I  were  friends,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  re€isons  we  got  on  so  well  to- 
gether was  that  we  had  both  been  In 
the  Navy  and  we  used  to  swap  stories 
about  our  experiences.  I  was  In  the 
Pacific  while  he  was  on  a  minesweeper 
in  the  Mediterranean.  I  am  one  Con- 
gressman who  will  miss  his  good  counsel 
and  his  friendship.  To  his  family  and 
his  wife,  Eleanor,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  sorry,  as  is  everyone  who  knew  Carl. 
He  was  a  good  man  and  there  Is  a  vacant 
place  left  in  all  of  us;  but  his  Influence, 
example,  the  memory  of  work  accom- 
plished, and  the  thought  of  work  to  be 
done,  is  still  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  counsel  of  our  committee  which 
I  will  include  sis  p>art  of  my  statement: 

V£.     HotXSE     or     REPRESENTATTVrS, 

CoBcicnTEX  ON  Post  Oitick  and 
Civil    Skrvicx, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  17. 1967. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Conoressman:  It  Is  with  deep  sad- 
ness and  profound  sorrow  that  I  join  with 
you  In  memorials  to  Carlyle  Van  Aken.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Coomilttee  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  for  the  past  four  years. 

I  spent  several  minutes  with  Carl  Just  be- 
fore he  left  the  office  on  the  day  of  his  un- 
timely death.  His  charm  and  persuasiveness, 
courage  and  resourceful  leadership,  won  htm 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow 
workers  here  on  the  Conunlttee  as  well  as 
the  respect  of  the  Congressmen  whom  he 
served  so  well. 

The  death  of  Carl  Van  Aken  Is  a  distinct 
loss  to  our  Committee  staff.  Personally,  his 
death  comes  as  the  loss  of  one  of  my  closest 
friends. 

To  his  good  wife,  I  Join  with  you  In  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sorrow  In  her  hour  of 
bereavement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Mastint, 

Counsel. 
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lix.  DULSE^I.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  Carlyle  Van  Aken  2  weeks 
ago  was  a  shock  from  which  none  of  us 
have  recovered.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
liked  men  on  our  staff. 

Oarl  Van  Aken  was  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  ap- 
proximately 4  years.  His  services  were 
loaned  to  the  committee  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  he  performed  an  ad- 
mirable job  In  cementing  a  good  working 
relationship  between  our  committee,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  National  Ar- 
chives, and  all  Federal  Government 
agencies  which  are  part  of  the  Federal 
computer  community. 

Carl  was  only  53  years  of  age,  and  the 
picture  of  health.  In  fact,  he  was  seldom 
ill  and  he  had  over  2  years'  sick  leave 
to  his  credit. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  a  man's 
popularity  among  his  associates.  The 
principal  reason,  I  believe,  that  Carl  was 
so  well  liked  is  the  fact  that  he  thought 
and  acted  upon  the  conviction  that  every 
one  he  met  was  an  important  person. 

A  resourceful  man,  Carl  was  also  ex- 
tremely capable  and  knowledgeable.  He 
was  always  prepared  to  accomplish  the 
task  at  hand  and  was  never  foimd  want- 
ing. He  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

This  year  he  became  staff  director  of 
the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  staff  director  of  the  Census 
Subcommittee.  This  was  my  old  sub- 
committee and  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
Carl  Van  Aken  took  over  this  difficult 
assignment  and  the  burden  of  additional 
duties. 

I  feel  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
should  have  the  best  in  staff  personnel, 
and  Carl  was  one  of  the  best.  We  shaU 
all  miss  him. 

We  share  In  Mrs.  Van  Aken's  grief  and 
she  has  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  May 
she  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  her  hus- 
band left  a  legacy  of  good  will  and  a 
better  understanding  of  brotherhood 
among  his  fellow  men. 

The  staff  director  of  your  committee 
has  written  me,  for  liimself  and  all  of 
the  staff,  expressing  their  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  their  good  friend  and  fellow 
worker.  The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Traddscs  J.  DuLSKi, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  House  o/  Repreaentativeg, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DzAM  Ms.  Craiuian;  Carlyle  Van  Aken, 
whose  untUnely  passing  so  saddened  the 
Members  and  stall  ol  your  Committee,  will 
always  hold  a  special  place  of  honor  and 
affection  in  the  hearts  of  we  staff  members 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing cloeely  with  him. 

Carlyle  Van  Aken  was  an  Ideal  profes- 
sional staff  member — exceptionally  able, 
alert,  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Congress.  More  than 
that,  he  was  a  line  American  and  Christian 
gentleman  who  devoted  every  day  of  his 
life  to  service  for  the  benefit  of  his  country 
and  his  fellow  man.  He  was  a  dear  and  kind 
and  gracious  friend  whose  wonderful  life  will 
be  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him. 

The  staff  has  asked  me  to  express  for  all 
of  us.  In  the  small  way  that  I  can,  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Van  Aken  In  her 
great  loss,  and  our  hope  that  her  grief  will 


be  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  good 
Carlyle  did  will  live  on. 
Sincerely, 

Chabi.ks  E.  Johnson, 

Staff  Director. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Carlyle  Van  Aken  died  2 
weeks  ago  I  had  not  known  him  a  long 
time.  But  he  was  one  of  those  people 
who  you  can  become  genuinely  fond  of  In 
a  short  time.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  that  I  remember  about  Carl,  but 
the  thing  that  will  stay  in  my  mind  is 
that  the  day  he  died,  a  month  before  our 
hearings  on  the  middecade  census  bill, 
he  was  so  well  prepared  that  we  could 
have  begun  our  hearings  that  day  a 
month  early. 

Carl  was  with  us  on  the  Hill  working 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  for  4 
years  less  1  month.  He  was  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  but  I  think  we 
can  claim  him  for  our  own  because  of  the 
deptli  and  warmth  of  the  feeling  toward 
him  that  he  left  with  us.  He  loved  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  his  work 
showed  it;  and  that  feeling  was  returned 
by  everyone  who  knew  him. 

U  a  man's  work  Is  his  monument,  Carl 
left  his  in  bills  and  hearings  and  ideas 
that  Congressmen  of  both  parties  to- 
gether could  and  did  support.  Mid- 
decade  census  legislation  was  supported 
by  the  ranking  Members  of  both  parties 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  by 
Senator  Smathers.  Senator  Kuchel,  and 
Senator  Inouye  In  the  other  body. 

Carl's  life  was  devoted  toward  the 
proposition  that  decisions  have  to  be 
based  on  facts  to  be  good  decisions,  and 
that  good  decisions  make  for  good  gov- 
ernment. For  this  reason  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  a  5-year  national  census  of  pop- 
ulation, unemployment,  and  housing 
were  Important  to  all  of  us:  especially 
since  the  Federal  Government  is  so  active 
in  protecting  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

I  think  that  among  Carl's  lasting  con- 
tributions the  good  relations  he  built  be- 
tween people  in  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress,  between  people  in  the  sci- 
ences, administration,  and  in  the  legisla- 
tive area.  It  can  be  said  of  very  few  men 
that  everyone  was  better  for  their  pres- 
ence— Carlyle  Van  Aken  was  one  of 
these.  For  the  loved  ones  he  left  behind, 
particularly  his  lovely  wife  Eleanor,  all 
that  we  can  say  Is  that  we  are  sorry. 
Words  fail  us  where  there  is  so  great  a 
loss.  On  behalf  of  my  own  family  and 
myself,  I  will  add  only  that  we  feel  in  a 
small  part  the  loss  that  has  come  to  Mrs. 
Van  Aken. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  2  weeks  ago  a 
man  died.  A  man  who  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  His  name  was  Carlyle  Van  Aken, 
or  simply  Carl  to  those  who  knew  him. 
He  was  the  staff  director  of  two  House 
subcommittees — Postal  Operations,  and 
Census  and  Statistics.  I  worked  with 
Carl  for  2  years  and  we  became  close 
friends. 

Since  his  death  after  33  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  I  have  often  asked  myself 
"How  do  you  measure  a  man's  life?" 
Certainly  the  standards  of  journalism 
do  not  {^ply,  since  most  people  only 
reach  the  printed  page  through  obit- 
uary columns.  Good  work  and  good 
men  are  not  imusual  In  this  world  of 


ours.  What  measure  then,  do  we  apply 
to  a  man  who  always  did  his  job  and  who 
never  let  anyone  down?  A  man's  wife 
knows  him  better  than  anyone,  and  the 
yardstick  applied  during  marriage  is 
stralghter  and  sterner  than  any  other 
test.  Carl  certainly  passed  that  test. 
But,  for  our  purposes,  the  test  we  apply 
Is  what  a  man's  colleagues  thought  of 
him.  That  judgment  Is  based  on 
whether  burdens  were  lighter  because  of 
his  work.  On  that  basis,  Carl  Van  Aken 
made  the  day's  work  easier  for  everyone 
he  came  In  contact  with.  We  all  carry 
burdens  both  professional  and  personal, 
and  no  one  can  say  that  they  were  not 
easier  to  carry  because  of  Carl's  help,  nor 
could  anyone  say  that  Carl's  burdens 
were  ever  added  to  anyone  else's.  To 
those  who  knew  Carl,  it  must  have 
seemed  that  Carl  had  a  sunny  life  be- 
cause he  was  a  happy  man.  He  was  a 
happy  man  because  he  was  a  good  man, 
but  his  life  was  no  less  difficult  than  those 
he  worked  with. 

Carl  was  orphaned  at  7,  worked  his 
way  through  college  and  graduate  school 
during  the  depression,  entered  Govern- 
ment during  the  hectic  New  Deal  days, 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  n,  began  his  career  In  the  Census 
Bureau  during  the  start  of  the  computer 
revolution,  and  finally,  his  public  service 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  past  4  years.  You  can  describe  a 
man's  life  In  a  sentence  as  I  have  just 
done,  but  the  personal  sacrifice  that  went 
Into  that  life  could  only  be  described  in 
volumes.  Carl  had  to  work  eis  a  waiter 
and  a  short  order  cook  to  get  his  educa- 
tion. His  naval  service  Included  taking 
his  ship,  a  minesweeper,  Into  the  beaches 
In  the  south  of  France,  clearing  the  way 
for  the  troops.  His  professional  life  in- 
cluded not  only  years  of  study,  but  years 
of  reconciling  different  viewpoints,  and 
simply  getting  the  job  done.  Carl  did 
not  talk  about  his  public  service  very 
much,  but  he  did  tell  me  one  story  about 
his  early  days  when  he  was  working  his 
way  through  the  Wharton  School  of 
Business. 

He  worked  for  a  fry  cook  who,  no 
matter  how  busy  he  was,  saw  to  It  that 
Carl  made  his  11:30  class  each  day  by 
releasing  him  from  work.  Carl  said  that 
he  owed  his  education  to  that  man  more 
than  any  other.  But  the  important 
point  to  that  story  Is  that  everybody  who 
worked  for  Carlyle  Van  Aken  during  his 
33  years  of  service,  benefited  from  that 
act  of  kindness,  which  was  passed  on  by 
him  many  times  over. 

Carl  Van  Aken's  unique  contribution 
during  his  career  was  that  he  brought 
people  of  diverse  backgrounds  together, 
brought  people  an  understanding  of  each 
other.  We  often  hear  about  the  gap  of 
misunderstanding  that  exists  between 
people  whose  work  is  in  technology,  and 
those  whose  work  is  in  the  social  sciences. 
Here  on  the  Hill  we  read  about  each 
other  in  the  papers,  and  we  read  about 
the  misunderstandings  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives. But,  where  Carl  Van  Aken 
did  his  work  there  were  only  people — 
personalities  who  had  to  come  to  under- 
stand each  other  better.  There  are 
those  who  devote  their  lives  to  talking 
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about  ultimate  solutions,  but  Carl  used 
to  point  out  that  it  was  the  next  step  that 
counted  and  whatever  he  put  his  hand 
to.  that  next  step  was  taken.  Perhaps 
Carl's  strength  came  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  superb  technician  who  saw  that 
big  problems  are  really  little  problems 
wrapped  together.  When  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  does  Its  work 
each  day.  it  imravels  these  problems  and 
they  In  turn  become  smaller,  whether  the 
problem  Is  automation,  race  relations, 
the  space  race,  or  war  and  peace. 

All  of  us  who  were  associated  with 
Carlyle  Van  Aken  have  said  to  ourselves 
"What  a  waste"  and  repeated  the  saddest 
words  of  all  "What  might  have  been." 
Here  was  an  enormously  talented  man 
who  was  ready  for  great  responsibilities, 
I  have  lost  a  friend.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  lost  a  great  public  serv- 
ant. I  will  miss  him.  and  I  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  generally  fine 
record  of  nonpartisanship  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Comxnittee.  Be- 
sides the  cooperative  attitude  of  the 
members  of  our  committee,  the  staff 
members'  attitude  toward  their  work  is 
a  contributing  factor.  That  attitude  Is 
based  on  professionalism  and  a  desire  to 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution.  Two 
weeks  ago  this  was  pointed  up  to  all  of 
us  by  the  death  of  one  of  our  finest 
people,  Carlyle  F.  Van  Aken. 

Carl  was  on  loan  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  He  was  with  the  committee 
for  approximately  4  years  and  it  was  a 
4-year  period  that  all  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  committee  enjoyed  a  little  more 
because  of  his  presence. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics was  Carl's  major  area  of  endeavor, 
and  this  year  he  took  over  the  staff  direc- 
tion of  the  Postal  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Van  Aken  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  a  bill  that  I  Introduced  in  the 
last  session  and  will  probably  introduce 
in  this  session — a  middecade  census  bill 
that  would  direct  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus to  take  a  national  census  5  years  after 
the  regular  decennial  census.  It  always 
struck  me  as  odd  that  we  kept  better 
track  of  farm  animals  than  we  have  of 
people. 

Carl's  work  could  be  summed  up  as  a 
struggle  for  better  management  within 
the  Federal  Government.  He  also  helped 
organize  hearings  on  the  vast  amount  of 
waste  In  connection  with  Government 
redtape.  His  contributions  were  In  the 
area  of  the  saving  of  money  rather  than 
the  spending  of  It.  It  makes  me  proud  to 
be  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  because  if  Carl  Van  Aken  is 
typical  of  our  civil  servants,  this  Gov- 
ernment Is  well  served. 

I  know  that  despite  the  bitter  loss  that 
Mrs.  Van  Aken  must  feel,  that  she  must 
be  very  proud  of  her  husband.  On  these 
occasions  we  must  all  feel  that  we  should 
have  been  more  appreciative  of  another 
human  being  who  Is  no  longer  with  us. 
It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  that  a  man 
who  had  Cari  Van  Aken's  self-confidence 
and  zest  for  living  must  have  known  that 
the  people  around  him  reciprocated  hia 
good  will  toward  them. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 


elected  to  the  Congress  in  1964,  and  one 
of  the  first  people  I  met  on  coming  to 
the  Congress  was  Carlyle  Van  Aken.  who 
was  the  staff  director  of  the  Census  Sub- 
committee. We  became  close  friends. 
He  was  one  of  those  people  who  believed 
that  the  road  to  reason  was  p>aved  with 
facts.  Reasonable  discussion  and  deci- 
sions required  a  strong  and  sure  founda- 
tion In  fact,  and  he  Interested  me  in  the 
mid-decade  census,  the  "praperwork  jun- 
gle investigations"  and  many  other  is- 
sues. Carl  never  pretended  to  have  the 
answers,  but  had  a  keen  sense  of  know- 
ing where  to  look  for  facts,  decisions  be- 
came much  more  realistic.  Carl  died 
2  weeks  ago,  and  I  will  truly  miss  him. 

When  I  wrote  and  gave  my  first  few 
speeches  outside  the  Congress  I  came  to 
rely  on  Carl  for  research  and  advice. 
He  was  a  truly  witty  man  as  people  who 
have  a  good  sense  of  proportion  usually 
are.  Facts  came  alive  and  became  liv- 
ing things  when  he  would  gather  them 
together,  because  he  could  always  ex- 
plain their  relationship  to  people.  Most 
of  our  problems  he  felt  are  based  on 
great  misunderstandings  and  the  mar- 
shaling of  fact  can  clear  up  those  mis- 
understandings and  bring  people  to- 
gether. 

One  of  Carl's  great  efforts  was  the 
mid-decade  census  bills  that  were  intro- 
duced during  the  last  session  and  during 
this  session.  This  project  almost  be- 
came a  reality  last  session,  and  hopefully 
with  administrative  support,  they  could 
become  a  reality  this  session  with  final 
passage.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  reality 
it  will  be  a  monument  to  Carl  because  he 
worked  so  long  and  hard  to  bring  it  to 
fruition. 

Entire  civilizations  have  struggled 
with  the  meaning  of  life  and  death.  I 
can  only  say  that  most  of  us  view  death 
as  the  beginning  of  a  second  eternal  life. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  do  not,  and  for 
those  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our  friend 
Carl,  realized  the  joy  of  the  here  and  now. 
Everyone  who  knew  Carl  knew  that  he 
was  a  happy  man.  No  one  can  really 
console  Eleanor,  his  wife,  but  each  shares 
a  little  bit  the  sorrow  of  his  passing 
from  among  us.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  better  for  him  having 
been  here. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  eulogizing  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House,  Carlyle  Van  Aken, 
who  passed  away  April  4  of  this  year. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  ON  SEATING  OF 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chalr- 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall],  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters 
of  the  18th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  have  decided  once  again  that  they 
want  to  be  represented  In  this  House  by 


Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Shortly  the  434 
Members  who  already  have  been  seated 
must  decide  again  whether  the  duly 
elected  Representative  of  the  435th  Dis- 
trict shall  be  seated. 

As  this  historic  vote  approaches,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  de- 
cided to  draft  a  statement  presenting  our 
views  on  the  question.  Without  objec- 
tion I  shall  insert  the  text  of  that  state- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  also  without  objection.  I 
shall  include  a  number  of  newspaper  edi- 
torials supporting  the  constitutional 
argument  that,  once  the  voters  have 
made  their  decision,  a  duly  elected  Rep- 
resentative must  be  seated.  The  signers 
of  this  joint  statement  strongly  endorse 
that  argument. 

Joint  Statement  on  thb  Seatino  of  Adam 
Clatton  Powell 

The  re-election  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to 
fill  the  vacancy  In  the  18th  New  York  Dis- 
trict Is  now  official.  The  House,  once  again, 
is  faced  with  serious  ConsUtuUonal  ques- 
Uons  Involving  basic  principles  of  our  rep- 
resentative system  of  government. 

We  condemn  PoweU's  past  abuses  of  his 
power  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor.  The  DemocraUc  caucus 
acted  on  January  9th  to  deprive  him  of  that 
power.  We  deplore  his  other  misconduct  as 
found  and  documented  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. But  the  question  Is  not  whether  we. 
or  our  constituents,  might  have  chosen  him 
to  represent  tis;  the  question  is  whether  the 
electorate  of  the  18th  District  have  a  right  to 
choose  him  to  represent  them.  The  Con- 
sUtutlon  and  180  years  of  almost  unbroken 
precedent  require  that  he  be  seated. 

Powell  clearly  meets  the  Constitutional  re- 
quirements of  age.  Inhabitancy  and  citizen- 
ship. The  framers  of  our  government  con- 
sidered the  denial  of  a  seat  In  Congrees 
against  the  express  wishes  of  a  constituency 
as  a  most  grave  and  serious  matter  They 
wisely  provided  that  such  drastic  action  be 
taken  only  after  seating,  and  only  then  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Except  through  t^iaf  proce- 
dure we  have  no  right  to  second-guess  an 
electorate  which  was  fuUy  aware  of  the 
charges  and  the  evidence  against  the  candi- 
date It  chose  as  Its  Congressman. 

The  House  must  assure  that  appropriate 
action  Is  taken  to  recover  any  monies  found 
to  be  due  the  United  States.  The  Justice 
Department  Is  now  investigating  the  vari- 
ous allegations  and  we  believe  and  expect 
that  necessary  legal  actions  will  be  taken 
on  any  violations  which  have  occvu-red.  The 
House  should  continue  and  complete  the 
steps  already  begim  to  prevent  future  travel 
and  payroll  abuses  by  Mr.  PoweU  or  any 
other  Member. 

In  less  than  120  days  the  House  has  twice 
dealt  with  this  subject.  It  will  not  go  away 
Until  It  Is  squarely  faced  and  properly  re^ 
solved  we  wUl  meet  it  again  and  again.  A 
failure  to  seat  Powell  we  believe  will  do  vio- 
lence to  the  Constitution,  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  rejecting  other  legally 
elected  but  nationally  unpopular  legislators, 
and  pose  the  divisive  and  dangerous  threat 
of  a  disastrous  clash  between  Congress  and 
our  Courts.  The  representatives  of  434  con- 
stituencies should  not  continue  to  Impose 
their  Judgment  on  the  435th. 

Powell,  If  seated,  wUl  take  a  place  with 
little  power  or  opportumty  to  repeat  the 
abuses  with  which  he  Is  charged.  The  House 
la  not  a  criminal  court.  It  Is  a  legislative 
body  bound  by  a  constitution,  by  rules  and 
regulations. 

Despite  these  considerations,  it  appears 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  Is  prepared  to 
exclude  once  again.  The  vigorous  and  cour- 
ageous stand  of  the  House  Democratic 
Leadership  In  favor  of  honoring  the  April 
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11  election  U  correct  and  commendable.    We 
stiall  follow  tbat  leadership. 

We  commend  the  Republican  leadership 
tor  Its  support  of  the  Select  Committee  last 
month.  We  appeal  to  them  to  continue  that 
support.  We  urge  all  our  colleagues  to  re- 
solve thU  matter  In  accord  with  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Richard  Boiling,  John 

Brsdemas,  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Donald  M. 

Fraser.  Chet  HoUfleld,  John  E.  Moss, 

James   O.   O'Hara,   Frank  Thompson. 

Morris  K.  Udall,  Sidney  Tates. 

[Vtom  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  8.  19671 
Powzix  MxRrrzD  Pknaltt  Bttt  Exclusion  a 

MiSTAKB 

The  Immediate  battle  over  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  the  nation's  foremost  fun-and-gamee 
man,  Is  over.  So,  perhaps.  Is  his  congres- 
sional career.  But  the  mischief  so  Jauntily 
provoked  by  him,  so  casually  touched  off  by 
a  majority  of  the  House,  Is  only  Just  begun. 
Its  effects  may  linger  for  years. 

Pew  will  defend  Powell's  behavior.  The 
best  his  most  ardent  defenders  will  say  of  It 
Is  that  he  is  far  from  alone  as  a  congressional 
sinner,  that  his  colleagues'  decision  to  Im- 
pose the  ultimate  sanction  at  their  command 
on  him  while  other  miscreants  go  unnoticed 
reflects  race  more  than  morality. 

Powell's  reaction  is  archtyplcal.  Still  sun- 
ning at  Blmlnl,  be  professes  supreme  uncon- 
cern. True,  he  has  acquired  a  touch  of  mod- 
esty: When  the  Hotise  refused  to  seat  him  In 
January  he  likened  himself  to  Jesus;  Wednes- 
day he  settled  for  Identification  with  Dred 
Scott. 

But  his  guiding  ethic  stands  undlmmed: 
"Why  should  I  be  angry,  with  all  these  lovely 
friends  I  have  here  on  Blmlnl?  .  .  .  ni  be 
happy  all  the  time  ...  My  only  feeling  Is 
to  be  happy  to  be  alive  and  to  be  here  with 
my  friends." 

That's  one  of  his  troubles — pleasure  beats 
responsibility  every  time. 

He  will  forgo  such  pleasures  Just  long 
enough  to  take  the  matter  to  court,  to  enter 
and  handily  win  the  special  election  to  fill 
his  district's  now-vacant  seat,  less  because 
he  really  cares  about  constitutional  princi- 
ples or  the  right  of  New  York's  18th  Con- 
gressional District  to  choose  Its  own  repre- 
sentative, than  because  the  protracted  flght 
will  give  his  detrsujtors  fits. 

But  If  Powell  disdains  responsibility,  hU 
colleagues  should  not  have.  The  well-de- 
served punishment  already  Inflicted  on  him — 
loss  of  his  prestigious  chairmanship — was  no 
small  blow.  The  measures  recommended  by 
the  House  Select  Committee — censvu'e  In  per- 
son before  the  bar  of  the  House,  restitution 
of  940,000  in  misused  Bouse  ftmds,  loss  of 
33  years  of  seniority — would  have  constituted 
a  crushing  additional  price  for  his  unremit- 
ting self-indulgence  all  these  years. 

Vindictive  doubters  to  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  felt  It  keenly.  His  pride — his  ar- 
rogance. If  you  will — ^would  not  have  per- 
mitted this  humiliation  to  roll  off  unfelt. 
It's  a  fair  bet  he  might  never  have  walked 
Into  the  House  chamber  to  submit. 

But  Powell  did  meet  the  constitutional 
requirements  for  the  House  seat  he  is  denied. 
The  House  has  unquestioned  authority  to 
expel  a  seated  member  for  behavior  like 
Powell's  but  there's  plenty  of  question  about 
its  legal  right  to  add  to  the  Constitution's 
qualifications  for  being  seated. 

If  the  House  can  refuse  to  seat  Powell  for 
pecadlllos  of  middling  gravity,  what  limit 
is  there  on  Its  power  to  exclude  anybody,  on 
any  grounds  a  simple  majority  may  decide 
to  use.  even  membership  in  the  wrong  party? 
The  Powell  precedent  is  grave. 

So  is  the  prospect  of  collision  between 
Congress  and  the  courts  should  Powell  sue 
and  prevail  there.  The  courts  may  find  for 
Powell  on  constitutional  grounds,  but  they 
cannot  enforce  such  a  decision  on  a  stubborn 
House.  Such  an  impasse  would  be  unhealthy 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  country. 


The  Impression  Is  hard  to  avoid  that  House 
members,  who  for  years  chuckled  tolerantly 
at  Powell's  happy  ways,  were  moved  more  by 
the  mailbags  from  back  home  than  by  any 
great  sense  of  moral  outrage. 

The  folks  back  home  had  every  right  to  be 
sick  of  Powell  and  of  their  representatives' 
tolerance  of  his  excesses.  But  It  was  those 
representatives'  duty  to  sit  and  decide  on 
law  and  wisdom,  not  on  the  volxmie  of  the 
shouting. 

Bep.  Thomas  B.  Ctirtls  of  Missouri  ven- 
ttired  out  onto  thin  ice  in  resorting  to  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Powell  may  have  been 
their  most  blatant  violator  of  late,  but  if 
every  congressman  who  has  bent  the  Com- 
mandments were  excluded,  quorum  calls 
might  present  a  problem. 

Exclusion  was  a  mistake,  in  our  belief, 
as  a  matter  of  both  law  and  the  practicali- 
ties. Powell  will  not  go  away;  he  will  return 
again  and  again  to  haunt  the  House,  with  its 
Harlem  seat  imfllled  by  the  man  Harlem 
wants. 

This  Draconian  punishment  has  removed 
the  last  prop  Negroes  had  to  defend  against 
black  pro-Powell  hysteria — unless  the  House 
quickly  applies  its  new-found  morality  to 
others  whose  bands  are  not  clean. 

Nobody  should  hold  his  breath  waiting 
for  that. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12,  19671 
PowKLL  RnruRNCD  TO  Congress 

As  expected,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  has  won 
reelection  overwhelmingly  to  his  seat  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  small  turn- 
out of  voters,  however,  suggests  that  the  or- 
dinary citizens  of  Harlem  are  a  good  deal  less 
Indignant  about  Mr.  Powell's  punishment  by 
the  House  than  many  leaders  of  Negro  or- 
ganizations had  urged  them  to  be.  The 
time  when  the  voters  repudiate  Mr.  Powell 
has  unfortunately  not  yet  arrived,  but  he  is 
slowly  and  surely  wearing  out  his  welcome 
among  the  people  whose  loyalty  he  has  ex- 
ploited for  so  long. 

The  House  of  Representatives  now  has  the 
opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to  rectify 
the  error  it  made  six  weeks  ago  in  voting  to 
expel  him.  He  has  been  duly  elected  and  Is 
entitled  to  be  seated.  The  House  can  punish 
him  for  his  past  abuses  by  putting  Into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  special  commit- 
tee headed  by  Representative  Celler,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  can 
properly  discipline  a  member  by  censuring 
him.  fining  him,  and  depriving  him  of  his 
seniority,  but  it  cannot  deny  the  constituents 
of  any  district  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
representative  providing  he  is  legally  quali- 
fied and  has  not  achieved  his  election 
through  provable  fraud. 

If  Mr.  Powell's  transgressions  merit  crimi- 
nal penalties,  that  is  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  courts  to  decide.  The  House 
of  Representatives  can  Impose  as  much  dis- 
cipline as  is  necessary  for  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  Its  parliamentary  business,  but  it 
should  not  confuse  its  functions  with  that 
of  the  policeman,  the  Judge,  and  the  Jury. 
The  Job  of  the  House  is  to  write  laws,  not  en- 
force them. 

[Prom    the    South    Bend     (Ind.)     Tribune. 

Mar.  3,  1967) 

Reflections  on  the  'PovrtiA.  Case 

The  surprise  ouster  from  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was 
unnecessary,  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
and  quite  probably  futile.  What's  worse,  it 
will  reinforce  the  convictions  of  many  Ameri- 
can Negroes  that  Powell  is  a  victim  of  simple 
race  discrimination. 

For  some  members  of  the  House,  no  doubt, 
prejudice  was  the  key  motive.  But  not  for 
all. 

Debating  the  issue,  however,  is  fruitless. 
Negroes  argue  that  Powell's  sins  were  not 
unique,  that  other  congressmen  do  the  same 
things  and  escape  punishment.    Prom  their 


point  of  view,  then,  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  action  again  Powell  la  his 
skin  color. 

That  line  of  reasoning  Ignores  several  ele- 
ments of  the  Powell  case,  the  chief  one  being 
the  fact  that  Powell  did  not  simply  trans- 
gress, but  he  boasted  of  his  transgressions. 
That  doesn't  make  his  sins  any  worse  than 
anybody  else's,  but  it  did  make  them  harder 
to  Ignore. 

Powell  flaunted  his  ability  to  wheel  and 
deal  on  "Whltey's"  terms.  For  that  he  won 
admiration  among  his  people,  some  of  it 
grudging  and  some  of  it  enthusiastic.  He 
also  won  the  bitter  enmity  of  his  fellow 
transgressors  and  sealed  his  doom.  He  could 
not  be  allowed  to  ruin  things  for  the  others. 
And  so  they  ganged  up  with  the  House  ra- 
cists against  Powell. 

But  there  was  another  sort  of  party  to  this 
alliance.  The  law-abiding  congressmen  who 
make  up  the  big  majority  also  could  not 
Ignore  Powell's  defiant  ways.  They  helped 
push  the  issue  to  a  test — and  then  things 
got  away  from  them. 

With  so  much  going  against  Powell,  per- 
haps it  was  Inevitable  that  the  situation 
went  too  far. 

The  committee-recommended  censure, 
fine,  and  seniority  stripping  were  adequate 
punishment  for  Powell's  offenses.  Denying 
Powell  his  seat  is  unlikely  to  settle  anything, 
for  few  can  doubt  his  recent  boast  that  he 
can  win  re-election  In  Harlem  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and  possibly  longer.  And  there  is  seri- 
ous doubt  that  the  House  has  the  power  to 
deny  a  seat  to  a  constitutionally  elected  rep- 
resentative, or  that  a  court  test  o"  the  action 
would  not  reverse  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  'Lowell  case 
has  achieved  the  divisive  status  it  has  in 
American  political  life.  The  central  figure 
Is  not  worth  the  fuss,  baby. 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Feb.  13,  1967 1 
Congress  and  Mr.  Powell 

Once  the  House  of  Representatives  has  un. 
raveled  the  legal  puzzle  of  whether  It  can 
expel  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  it  will  face  a  po- 
litical question:  Should  it? 

For  now,  a  House  committee  is  plunging 
through  the  constitutional  thicket  In  search 
of  what  exactly  qualifies  Rep.  Powell  to  be- 
come an  ex-representative.  Powell  himself 
says  that  he  should  be  Judged  only  on  re- 
quirements spelled  out  in  the  Constitution— 
age,  citizenship,  residence.  That  Is  why  the 
committee  Is  curious  about  how  much  time 
Powell  spends  In  his  Harlem  congressional 
district.  'The  gentleman  from  Blmlnl"  now 
becomes  not  only  a  sobriquet  but  an  accusa- 
tion. 

Powell  is  willing  to  settle  the  question  on 
that  basis.  He  has  produced  his  New  York 
State  Income  tax  returns  and  recalled  the 
sermons  he  delivered  to  his  Harlem  congrega- 
tion on  Sundays,  the  one  day  of  the  week  he 
was  safe  from  arrest. 

But  the  committee  seeks  to  go  beyond  the 
question  of  whether  Powell  is  a  bona-fide  In- 
habitant of  the  district  he  represents.  It 
could  cite  another  portion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  back  up  its  case:  "Each  House  may 
determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  pun- 
ish its  Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour, 
and.  with  the  Concurrence  of  two-thirds,  ex- 
pel a  Member." 

It  is  legitimate,  however,  to  ask  if  the 
House  should  expel  Powell  even  if  It  legally 
can.  No  matter  how  irritating  his  habits  or 
clouded  hie  reputation — traits  that  tised  to 
be  blanketed  by  the  term  moral  turpitude — 
there's  a  danger  In  clearing  Congress  of  Its 
exceptionally  objectionable  members.  As 
Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  once  said:  "If  the  Senate 
can  say  that  the  absence  of  moral  turpitude 
is  a  qualification,  it  can  Impose  qualifications 
based  on  morals,  the  religion  or  lack  of  re- 
ligion or  the  philosophic  views  of  any  per- 
son elected." 

Powell  has  already  lost  his  committee 
chairmanship,  and  on  the  evidence  of  his 
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misuse  of  committee  funds  that  loss  was 
amply  Justified,  other  evidence  developed 
against  him  has  presumably  been  examined 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

But  the  people  of  hu  district  did.  after 
aU,  choose  to  be  represented  In  Congress  by 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Short  of  some  unlikely  finding  that  would 
put  him  behind  the  bars.  Congress  would  be 
treading  on  dangerous  ground  to  deny  the 
people  that  right  of  representation. 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  8.  1967] 
Discredit  To  Sharz 

The  Adam  Clayton  Powell  episode  pro- 
vides plenty  of  discredit  to  share. 

Nothing  In  it.  certainly,  reflects  well  on 
Mr.  Powell,  although  his  varied  sins  hardly 
need  further  elaboration. 

We  flnd  little  to  commend,  either,  In  the 
reaction  of  most  civU  rights  leaders,  who 
tend  to  attack  the  entire  movement  against 
Powell  as  a  manifestation  of  racism  with- 
out denying  that  the  House  stUl  has  some 
members  more  inclined  to  discipline  a  Negro 
than  a  white,  it  seems  plain  that  Mr.  Powell 
was  singled  out  for  discipline  chiefly  be- 
cause his  abuse  of  office  was  singularly 
blatant.  o  «-  jr 

The  least  excusable  share  of  blame 
though,  must  fall  on  the  majority  In  the 
House  Itself  for  turning  aside  more  moderate 
discipline  proposals  and  InaUting  on  deny- 
ing Mr  Powell  his  seat.  This  action  was  not 
only  ill-tempered  and  senseless,  but  it 
usurped  the  right  of  Mr.  Powell's  constltu- 
ents. 

As  a  sample  of  the  House's  temper,  con- 
sider the  amount  of  drivel  the  debate  on 
Mclusk)n  produced.  Representative  Thomas 
B.  Curtis  argued  that  the  House  should  not 

Jh.''^^"^***  someone  who  had  broken 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

RepresenUtlve  Durward  O.  Hall  assaUed 
'tf,Z''y^\  '°' «^t»"'>8  House  member.^^. 
er  tes.  •     In  light  of  their  persUtent  prtor 

to  us  the  shoe  fits  some  of  them  pretty  well 
More  serious,  of  course.  U  the  House's 
refusal  to  seat  a  man  duly  elected  by  his  con- 
^IkIw*"-  pe'^^'^ly  »t  cannot  be  reconciled 
w^th  toe  spirit  of  representative  government 
Probably  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
letter  of  the  law.  as  the  House  was  duly 
warned  by  Its  leaders  and  the  committee 
Which  investigated  Mr.  PoweU.    In  ignoring 

tT'Jl'Z^}^'  ^^^  «»aJorlty  only  showed  it- 
self blinded  by  emotion. 

The  damage  the  Ill-considered  display  will 
^  the  House's  sUndlng  has  only  ligun 
What  WUI  It  do  If  Mr.  Powell  wins  rielectlon 
as  he  undoubtedly  can?  What  will  it  do  If 
the  courts  overrule  the  exclusion?  it  will  be 
raced  with  the  unhappy  choice  of  backinjr 

Sen^.''"""''*  '"•  '"'*'=  ^  '"«'°  K'*"" 
At  this  point  probably  nothing  can  com- 

help  mitigate  it.  That  would  be  to  dUplay 
as  through  establishment  of  an  ethics  code 
tlon  f^™*^'  to  enforce  it.  a  new  determlna- 
bershlp  generally. 


II 


^^^°^  ^^^  ACTION  CALLED 
FOR— CARMICHAEL  SHOULD  BE 
PUT  OUT  OP  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
mevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr.  Cramer],  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
oers  of  this  body  know.  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  have  enacted  Into  law  HR 
«i.  a  measure  which  would  make  It  a 
federal  offense  for  an  Individual  to 
travel  In  or  use  a  facility  of  interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  of  Inciting  a 


riot  or  any  other  form  of  civil  disobe- 
dience. I  introduced  H.R.  421  to  accom- 
plish that.  As  recently  as  April  12,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  news- 
paper articles  which  forecast  another 
summer  of  riots  and  violence,  and  at  that 
time  I  called  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  my  antiriot  bUl  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  my  remarks  of  April  12,  I  related 
the  remarks  of  city  officials,  educators, 
and  responsible  civic  leaders  of  Nash- 
vUle,  Tenn.,  to  the  effect  that  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  director  of  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee  was  re- 
spoiisible  for  inciting  the  recent  riots  In 
Nashville.  I  pointed  out  that  Carml- 
chael, who  was  Involved  in  the  riots 
which  took  place  in  many  major  Ameri- 
can cities  last  summer,  was  making 
speeches  on  many  college  campuses  urg- 
ing his  listeners  to  disobey  the  law. 

Mr.  Carmlchael  spent  this  week  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  He  visited  Tallahassee 
Daytona  Beach,  and  St.  Petersburg,  the 
latter  of  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Some  months  ago  a  group  of  Mr.  Car- 
mlchael's  disciples  rushed  St.  Peters- 
burg's City  Hall  and  destroyed  a  mural 
which  that  group  said  was  insulting  to 
the  members  of  his  race.  As  a  result  of 
this  incident,  the  leader  of  that  rush  on 
city  hall  was  properly  sentenced  to  a  term 
in  jail,  and  he  is  serving  it  now. 

Members  of  SNCC  Jp.  St.  Petersburg 
claimed  that  Carmlchael  was  coming  to 
town  to  get  their  loCal  leader.  Joseph 
Waller,  out  of  Jail.  I  am  here  to  advise 
this  House  that  he  failed. 

I  am  pleased  to  further  advise  this 
House  that  he  was  not  able,  despite  his 
inflammatory  utterances,  to  make  a  "hate 
showcase"  out  of  either  my  hometown  of 
St.  Petersburg  or  of  the  State  of  Florida 
And  the  reason  he  failed  is  because  the 
people  did  not  buy  his  anti-American, 
divisive,  race-baiting  line. 

I  believe  that  this  shows  responsible 
leadership  as  well  as  a  responsible  citi- 
zenry in  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  recall,  as  I  am  sure  do  many  other 
Members  of  the  House,  the  riots  which 
took  place  in  Cleveland  last  year.  I  re- 
call the  pillage  and  the  stealing,  the  per- 
sonal injuries  which  resulted,  the  com- 
plete breakdown  in  community  relations 
between  the  races,  the  store  windows 
which  were  smashed,  and  the  stores  that 
were  looted.  There  was,  in  effect,  an- 
archy on  a  temporary  basis. 

Stokely  Carmlchael.  in  reviewing  that 
Incident  for  which  he  was  largely  respon- 
sible, said.  In  effect — and  this  Is  Car- 
mlchael speaking: 

I  understand  the  people  In  Cleveland  are 
now  replacing  those  windows  we  broke  with 
Molotov  cocktails  with  brick  walls. 
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I  am  sure  Members  read  In  the  paper 
recently  where  Carmlchael  told  a  group 
of  students.  "To  hell  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States"  and  "To  hell  with 
the  draft."  It  was  liighly  disturbing  to 
me  to  hear  Stokely  Carmlchael  say  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  through  the 
medium  of  television,  which  apparently 
gives  him  unlimited  coverage  no  matter 
what  he  says,  and  a  chance  to  sell  his 
poison— with  him  chanting,  and  the 
audience  chanting: 

To  heU  with  the  draft.    To  heU  with  the 
draft.    To  hell  with  the  draft. 

I  say  that  because  of  these  actions  it 
is  time  for  us  to  protect  our  citizens 
against  those  such  as-  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael, who,  intentionally,  knowingly 
and  purposely  use  interstate  commerce 
or  its  faculties  for  the  objective  of  incit- 
ing a  riot  and  disturbing  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  this  Nation. 

Yesterday,  In  order  to  bring  this  matter 
to  focus,  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Emanuel  Celler,  and  urged  him  to  give 
immediate  consideration  to  my  antiriot 

Dili. 

The  responsibiUty  for  putting  men  like 
}ft^^]l  Carmlchael  out  of  business  rests 
with  the  Congress  and  our  refusal  to  act 
will  be  construed  as  acquiescence  to  these 
acts.  The  letter  I  sent  to  Chairman 
Ej^utoel  Celler  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  April  18  reads  in  part  a^ 
follows : 

As  you  know,  this  Anti-Riot  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  389  to  25 
M^an  amendment  to  the  1966  ClvU  Rights 

Following  the  demise  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  in  the  Senate.  I  Introduced  a  separate 
Antl-Riot  BlU  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Anti-Riot  Amendment  which 
passed  the  House.  At  that  time,  you  gave 
me  your  personal  assurance  that  considera- 
tion of  my  Antl-Riot  Bill  would  be  among 
the  first  orders  of  Judiciary  Committee  busl- 
ness  in  the  90th  Congress. 

I  feel  it  U  essential  that  such  consideration 
be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  Evidence 
strongly  indicates  that  America  wlU  witness 
another  summer  of  riots  and  violence  perhaos 
more  violent  than  ever  before  unlesT  steps 
are  taken  now  to  put  the  InsUgators  of  these 
riots  on  notice  that  they  desist  or  they  will 
end  up  behind  bars. 


And,  speaking  to  an  aroused   audi- 
ence, he  said : 

We    are    coming    back    next    time    with 
dynamite. 

That  Is  the  philosophy,  and  those  are 
the  preachments,  of  Stokely  Carmlchael 
This  Is  the  reason  why  this  man  ought 
to  be  put  out  of  business.  To  put  him 
out  of  business  It  Is  essential  this  Con- 
gress enact  a  law  which,  should  he  con- 
tinue to  Incite  riots,  would  put  him  In 
jail. 


On  April  12,  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  number  of  the  articles 
I  referred  to  in  the  letter. 

My  antiriot  bill  Is  not  Intended  nor 
does  its  language  remotely  suggest  re- 
sponsible civil  rights  leaders  and  other 
citizens  would  In  any  way  have  thrtr  free- 
dom to  express  dissent  Impeded;  but 
rather,  it  is  aimed  at  such  men  as  Stokely 
Carmlchael  and  other  professional  agi- 
tators such  as  George  Lincoln  Rockwell 
2-,  "*e  American  Nazi  Party,  and  Ku 
Klux  man  agitators,  who  Instigate  vio- 
lent civil  disturbances.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  Congress  wiU  be  guilty  of  gross 
negligence  should  It  fall  to  act  In  a  re- 
sponsible  way  on  this  legislation.  I  trust 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  the 

Km  '^^^  ^^  }^  ^^^°  *o  °^  antiriot 
bill  in  the  near  future. 

o*^..T  z?™"^  J^  ^y-  ^  repeat,  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  was  not  successful 
In  making  a  hate  showcase  out  of  our 
great  State  of  Florida  and  I  laud  the 
citizens  of  Florida  for  preventing  him 
from  doing  so. 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speciker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Riiles. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Unfortunately,  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, but  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  he  has  any  knowledge  as  to 
whether  this  man  Carmlchael  is  s  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
asks  as  to  whether  I  have  any  knowledge 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Carmichael  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  a  nimi- 
ber  of  people  who  suggest  he  ts  not. 
There  is  some  proof  that  he  Is,  but 
whether  he  ts  or  is  not,  what  he  is  doing 
is  anti-American  suid  he  should  be  put 
in  Jail,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  COLiMER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  about  stop- 
ping him.  but  my  inquiry  was  directed 
at  the  thought  that  if  he  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  if  he  is  an  alien, 
then  the  proper  department  should  take 
steps  to  get  him  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  this  approach 
of  deporting  an  alien  I  understood  was 
considered  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Inquiries  were  made.  It  was 
determined,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  he  was  not  an  alien,  based  on  pres- 
ent facts,  but  he  should  stUl  be  put  out 
of  business.  He  should  have  less  reason 
for  doing  It  as  an  American  citizen. 


RECENTLY  LAUNCHED  U.S.  POOD 
AND  DRUO  ADMINISTRATION  IN- 
VESTIGATION OF  BANANA  PEEL 
SMOKINO 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration recently  launched  an  inves- 
tigation of  bsmana  peel  smoking. 

This  was  very  good  news  to  me,  since 
I  have  been  extremely  concerned  over 
the  serious  increase  in  the  use  of  hal- 
lucinogenics  of  youngsters.  Apparently, 
it  was  not  enough  for  this  generation 
of  thrill-seekers  to  use  illicit  LSD,  mari- 
juana, and  airplane  glue.  They  have 
now  invaded  the  fruit  stand. 

The  implications  are  quite  clear. 
From  bananas  it  is  a  short  but  shocking 
step  to  other  fruits.  Today  the  cry  is 
"Bum,  Banfina,  Bum."  Tomorrow  we 
may  face  strawberry  smoking,  dried 
apricot  inhaling  or  prune  pufllng. 

What  can  Congress  do  in  this  time 
of  crisis?  A  high  official  in  the  PDA  has 
declared: 

Porblddlng  the  smoUng  of  material  from 
banana  peela  would  require  congressional 
legislation. 

As  a  legislator,  I  feel  It  my  duty  to 
respond  to  this  call  for  action. 

I  ask  Congress  to  give  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  legislation  entitled,  appro- 


priately, the  Banana  and  Other  Odd 
Fruit  Disclosure  and  Reporting  Act  of 
1967.  The  target  is  those  banana-smok- 
ing beatniks  who  seek  a  make-believe 
land,  "the  land  of  Honalee,"  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  peel  puffers'  secret  psyche- 
delic marching  song,  "Puff.  The  Magic 
Dragon." 

Part  of  the  problem  is,  with  bananas 
at  10  cents  a  pound,  these  beatniks  can 
afford  to  take  a  hallucinogenic  trip  each 
and  every  day.  Not  even  the  New  York 
City  subway  system,  which  advertises 
the  longest  ride  for  the  cheapest  price, 
can  claim  for  pennies  a  day  to  send  Its 
passengers  out  of  this  world. 

Unfortxmately,  many  pe<9le  have  not 
yet  sensed  the  seriousness  of  this  hal- 
lucinogenic trlptaklng.  Bananas  may 
help  explain  the  trancelike  quality  of 
much  of  the  90th  Congress  proceedings. 
Just  yesterday  I  saw  on  the  limcheon 
menu  of  the  Capitol  dining  room  a  breast 
of  chicken  Waiklkl  entry  topped  with,  of 
all  things,  fried  bananas. 

An  official  of  the  United  Friiit  Co., 
daring  to  treat  this  banana  crisis  with 
levity,  recently  said: 

The  only  trip  you  can  take  with  a  banana 
Is  when  you  slip  on  the  peel. 

But  I  am  wary  of  United  Fruit  and 
their  Ilk,  because,  as  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out.  United  "stands  to  reap  large 
profits  if  the  banana  smoking  wave 
catches  on."  United  has  good  reason 
to  encourage  us  to  fly  high  on  psy- 
chedelic trips.  And  consequently,  I 
think  twice  every  time  I  hear  that  TV 
commercisd — "fly  the  friendly  skies  of 
United." 

But  let  me  get  back  to  what  Congress 
must  do.  We  must  move  quickly  to  stop 
the  sinister  spread  of  banana  smoking. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  who  occasionally 
smoke  a  cigarette  of  tobcu;co  will  prob- 
ably agree  with  the  English  statesman 
who  wrote: 

The  man  who  smokes,  thinks  like  a  sage 
and  acts  like  a  samarltan. 

But  the  banana  smoker  is  a  different 
breed.  He  is  a  driven  man  who  cannot 
get  the  banana  off  Ms  back. 

Driven  by  his  need  for  bananas,  he 
may  take  to  cultivating  bananas  in  his 
own  backyard.  The  character  of  this 
coimtry  depends  on  our  ability,  above 
all  else,  to  prevent  the  growing  of 
bananas  here.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
gave  us  proper  warning : 

Where  the  banana  grows,  man  la  .  .  .  cruel. 

The  final  results  are  not  yet  in.  how- 
ever, on  the  extent  of  the  banana  threat. 
An  FDA  official  has  said  that.  Judging 
from  the  4  years  of  research  needed  to 
discover  peyote's  contents,  it  will  prob- 
ably take  years  to  determine  scientifi- 
cally the  hallucinogenic  contents  of  the 
banana.  We  cannot  wait  years,  partic- 
ularly when  the  world's  most  avid  banana 
eater,  the  monkey,  provides  an  Immediate 
answer. 

We  can  use  the  monkey  as  a  labora- 
tory, seeing  what  effects  bananas  have  on 
him.  The  FDA  says  it  cannot  tell  if  a 
monkey  has  hallucinogenic  kicks;  they 
think  not.  The  problem,  I  feel,  is  seeing 
the  monkey  munch  in  its  natural  habitat. 
To  solve  this  dilemma,  I  propose  the  Peel 
Corps,   necessarily    a   swinging   set    of 


young  Americans  capable  of  following 
the  monkey  as  he  moves  through  the 
forest  leaping  from  limb  to  limb. 

On  the  homefront,  I  am  requesting  the 
President  to  direct  the  Surgeon  General 
to  update  his  landmark  report  on  smok- 
ing and  health  to  include  a  chapter  on 
banana  peels.  In  the  meantime  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  give  the  public  im- 
mediate warning.  As  you  know,  because 
of  our  decisive  action  with  respect  to 
tobacco,  cigarette  smoking  in  the  United 
States  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  This  is 
because  every  package  of  cigarettes  that 
is  sold  now  carries  a  warning  message  on 
its  side. 

Therefore,  I  propose  the  Banana  Label- 
ing Act  of  1967,  a  bill  to  require  that 
every  banana  bear  the  following  stamp, 
"Caution:  Banana  Peel  Smoking  May  Be 
Injurious  to  Your  Health.  Never  Put 
Bananas  in  the  Refrigerator." 

There  is,  of  course,  one  practical  prob- 
lem with  this  legislation:  banana  peels 
turn  black  with  age.  At  that  point,  the 
warning  sign  becomes  unreadable.  It 
may  be  necessary,  as  a  consequence,  to 
provide  for  a  peel  depository,  carefully 
guarded,  to  protect  the  public  from  aged 
peels.  I  am  now  requesting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that,  given  the 
Imbalance  of  the  gold  flow,  some  of  the 
empty  room  at  Fort  Knox  be  given  over 
to  such  a  peel  depository. 

As  with  any  revolutionary  reform 
movement,  I  expect  the  forces  of  opposi- 
tion to  be  quite  strong.  One  only  has  to 
look  at  the  total  lack  of  Federal  law  or 
regulation  relating  to  bananas  to  realize 
the  banana  lobby's  power.  We  have 
reg\ilatlons  on  avocados,  dates,  figs, 
oranges.  lemons,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
Emd  raisins.  But  bananas  have  slipped 
by  unscathed. 

What  we  need  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land  is  a  grassroots 
move  to  ban  the  banana,  to  repeal  the 
peel.  Howard  Johnson's  can  survive 
with  only  27  flavors.  And  what  is  wrong 
with  an  avocado  split?  I  will  only 
breathe  easier  when  this  country,  this 
land  we  love,  can  declare,  "Yes,  we  have 
no  bananas;  we  have  no  bananas  today." 


THE    333D    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
POUNDmO  OP  MARYLAND 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  March  14,  many 
Marylanders,  a  number  of  our  colleagues, 
and  representatives  of  the  Navy  joined 
Mrs.  Mathias  and  myself  at  a  reception 
to  commemorate  the  333d  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Maryland,  The  re- 
ception was  highlighted  by  an  exhibit 
paying  tribute  to  the  TJBF.  CoJistella- 
tion.  the  oldest  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
afloat.  Those  navigational  Instruments, 
uniforms,  weapons,  and  other  articles 
which  were  on  display  constituted  the 
most  complete  collection  of  material  re- 
lating to  the  Constellation  ever  assembled 
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under  one  roof.  Although  a  written  list 
does  not  do  justice  to  those  artifacts 
and  paintings  I  would  like  to  include  it 
in  the  Record  as  a  further  tribute  to  the 
old  frigate  and  those  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  for  her  preservation,  as  well 
as  a  record  of  the  relics  and  where  they 
may  be  found. 

The  list  of  materials  loaned  by  the 
Constellation  Reconstruction  Committee 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Hull  model  or  "trial"  model  used  as  a 
guide  for  reconstruction  and  preservation  of 
the  ship. 

2.  Ship's  bell  originally  used  on  the  Con- 
stellation date  1797. 

3.  Telescopes  dating  from  the  early  19th 
Century. 

4.  Binnacle  originally  used  on  the  Constel- 
lation. 

5.  Cutlasses  dating  from  tha  early  19th 
Century. 

6.  CollecUon  of  early  19th  Century  tools 
representetlve  of  the  types  of  tools  that 
would  have  been  used  on  the  Constellation. 

7.  18  pound  cannon  ball. 

8.  High  hat  and  epaulets  belonging  to 
Captain  John  Stewart.  3rd  Commander  of  the 
Constellation. 

9.  Flag  from  the  VST.  Congress,  sister 
ship  of  the  Constellation,  dating  July  4,  1858 

10.  Dead  Eye. 

11.  Historical  wall  board  outline. 

12.  Painting  of  the  Constellation  defeat- 
ing the  French  ship  La  Vengeance. 

13.  Painting  of  the  Conatellation  defeat- 
ing the  French  ship  L'lnsurgente. 

14.  Copper  bolts  originally  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constellation. 

16.  Model  of  Cannon — Iron  Barrel. 

16.  Rigged  model  of  a  cannon. 

17.  Iron  maM  band  from  foremast. 

18.  Copies  of  old  newspaper  clippings  re- 
garding the  Constellation. 

19.  Plans — Inboard  profile  and  rigging 
plan. 

20.  Bow  and  stem  decoration — framed 
fastener  samples. 

Mr.  Donald  Stewart,  curator  of  the 
Constellation,  loaned  a  small-scale  model 
which  he  constructed  depicting  the  ship 
as  she  appeared  in  1812. 

Mr.  Leon  D.  Polland,  chairman  of  con- 
struction and  repair,  loaned  a  mounted 
dead  eye  and  a  mounted  timber.  He  also 
loaned  the  following  framed  photo- 
graphs: 

1.  16"  z  20"— Billet  Head. 

2.  10"  X  14"— Sailing  model  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

3.  10"  X  i4"— Stern  View. 

4.  16"  X  20"— Humphrey's  Plan  (Body 
Lines). 

Prom  his  extensive  collection  of  photo- 
graphs Mr.  Polland  loaned  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Constellation — Arrives  home  in  Balti- 
more, July  1966. 

2.  Constellation — About  1890. 

3.  Constellation — Spar  deck — Baltimore 
1914. 

4.  Constellation — Quarter  deck Balti- 
more 1014. 

5.  Constellation — About  1914. 

6.  Constellation — Baltimore.  1914. 

7.  Constellation — About  1880. 

8.  Constellation — About   1910. 

9.  Constellation — About  1014. 

10.  Constellation — About  1014. 

11.  Constellation — About  1919. 

12.  Constellation — Baltimore.  1963 — Be- 
planklng  starboard  side. 

13.  Constellation — Baltimore.  1961 — New 
side  planking. 

14.  Constellation — Baltimore.  1961— Re- 
planklng  starboard  side. 
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1961 — Under 
1961— Be- 


1964 — Maryland 
-Maryland 


1964 


1964 — Stem    and 


16  Constellation — Baltimore, 
repairs. 

16.  Constellation — Baltimore, 
planking  starboard  side. 

17.  Constellation — Cutwater  1965. 

18.  Constellation — May  30,  1064 — Maryland 
Shlpbxilldlng  &  Drydock  Co. 

19.  Constellation — May  30,  1964 — Maryland 
Shipbuilding  Sc  Drydock  Oo. 

20.  Constellation — June 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

21.  Constellation — June 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

22.  Constellation — June 
keel  connection. 

23.  Constellation — October    1964 — ^Leaving 
Maryland  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

24.  Constellation — March      1964 — Entering 
Maryland  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

25.  Constellation — Berth      deck — Lieuten- 
ants' quarters. 

26.  Constellation — Pier     4.     1968 — Recon- 
structed bow. 

27.  ConstelteftoTi— Pier  4, 1958— Before  res- 
toration. 

28.  Constellation — BalUmore,        1964 — Re- 
constructed stern  and  galleries. 

29.  Constellation — Pier        4,        Baltimore. 
1966 — Stem  view. 

30.  Constellation — Baltimore,  1964. 

31.  Constellation — Baltimore.  1963. 

32.  Constellation — Quarter  deck.  1066. 

June       27, 


33.  Constellation — Bowsprit. 
1961 — Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore. 

34.  Constellation — Foremast.  June  27, 
1961— Fort  McHenry.  Baltimore. 

35.  Constellation — Foremast,  June  27, 
1961 — Installing,  Baltimore. 

36.  Constellation — Berth  deck  knees,  1066. 

37.  Constellation — Forehold,  1962. 

38.  Constellation — Berth  deck  knees.  1948. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Museum  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  loaned  the  following 
exhibits : 

1.  Log  Book  of  Midshipman  McDowell. 

2.  Painting  of  the  Constellation  In  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  by  Beal. 

3.  Medal  awarded  to  Truztun  by  Congress. 

4.  Magazine — "News  from  Home" — Spring 
1954  Issue. 

6.  Large  Photograph  (1922)  commemorat- 
ing the  123rd  anniversary  of  the  Constella- 
tion's  victory  over  L'lnsurgente. 

6.  Photograph  of  large  bronze  plaque 
commemorating  the  return  of  the  Constella- 
tion to  Baltimore. 

7.  Photograph — Gun  deck  of  Constellation 
file  No.  7062. 

8.  Series  of  3  photographs  (ConBtellatton) 
file  Nos.  706402,  705403  and  '106404. 

9.  Photograph  of  the  ConsteUation  taken 
In  1895  with  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Midship- 
men aboard — ^llle  No.  2137. 

10.  Photograph  of  the  Constellation  In 
Baltimore  taken  In  1014. 

11.  Large  photograph  of  the  Constellation 
by  Frank  Child. 

12.  Sailor's  Straw  Hat. 

An  original  painting  by  Col.  PhlUlps 
Melville,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  showing 
the  Constellation  departing  Baltimore 
for  her  flrst  deep-water  cruise,  June  8, 
1798,  was  loaned  by  the  U.S.  Naval 
Institute. 

The  Center  of  Adult  Education  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  loaned  the  fol- 
lowing exhibits: 

1.  Oil  painting  of  Captain  Stewart. 

2.  Painting  of  the  Constellation  defeating 
the  Algerian  frigate  Bfashuda. 

3.  Painting  of  Commodore  Thomas  Trux- 
tun. 

4.  PalnUng  of  the  Constellation  under  full 
sail. 

6.  Framed  reproduction  of  Instructions  by 
William  Rush,  for  the  design  of  the  figure- 
head of  the  Constellation. 

6.  Photograph   of   Commodore    Alexander 


Murray,  who  as  the  first  Maryland  com- 
mander of  the  frigate  succeeded  Commodore 
Th<Mnas  Truztun. 

7.  Photograph  of  the  Constellation  model 
built  by  the  inmates  of  the  Ifaryland  State 
Penitentiary  and  on  display  at  the  Center  of 
Adult  Education. 

8.  Cloee-up  photographs  of  the  model 
mentioned  above:  cannon,  bowsprit  and 
figurehead,  rigging,  mast. 

Those  articles  loaned  by  the  Naval  His- 
torical Foundation  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment are  listed  below. 

1.  Old  photographs. 

2.  Log  books  and  letter  books. 

3.  Framed  portrait  of  C?ommodore  Thomas 
Truztun. 

4.  Book — "Longltudee  and  Latitudes  .  .  ." 
with  saU  plan  diagram  done  e^>eciaUy  for 
Thomas  Truztun. 

5.  Photocopies  of  early  letters  from  offlcen 
aboard  the  ConsfeZZflfton. 

6.  Reproduction  of  Congressional  Medal 
awarded  Truxtun. 

7.  Chart  board  showing  all  commanding 
officers  of  the  Constellation  from  commis- 
siomng  In  1704  to  final  decommissioning. 

8.  General  fact  sheets  on  the  Constellation. 

The  Navy  Yard  Museum  loaned  the 
following  paintings: 

1.  The  Constellation  capturing  the  French 
frigate  L'lnsurgente. 

2.  The  Constellation  capturing  the  Deli- 
gent  and  Union.  „ 

The  David  Taylor  Model  Basin  of  the 
Navy  Department  generously  loaned  a 
large-scale  model  measuring  6  feet  long, 
6'/2  feet  high,  and  2M2  feet  wide. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  also 
loaned  the  following  photocopies  of  the 
following  original  documents: 

1.  statements  of  Ezpendituras;  containing 
detailed  accounts  of  the  ezpendituree  ot 
public  monies  by  naval  agents. 

2.  Docimient  stating  the  cost  of  the  Con- 
stellation's construction. 

3.  Truxtun's  signal  book. 

4.  Log  extract  for  Constellation,  10  and  11, 
February  1799,  relating  her  encounter  with 
L'lnsurgente. 

6.  Letter  of  Truxtun  to  Capt.  John  Barry 
regarding  his  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  and  his 
encounter  with  L'lTisurgente. 

6.  Section  of  Naval  Chronical  report  on 
Constellation-L'Insurgente  engagement  and 
extract  of  Presldenttal  thanks  to  Truztun. 

I  only  wish  that  this  imusual  and  In- 
teresting exhibit  could  have  remained 
here  for  a  longer  period  of  time  so  that 
those  who  visit  and  frequent  Capitol 
Hill  could  have  had  the  opportunl^  to 
enjoy  It. 

RCA  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH   OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dustrial rebirth  of  the  city  of  Scranton 
was  vividly  drsunatized  last  Friday  morn- 
ing when  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America, 
one  of  the  great  Industries  in  this  Na- 
tion, through  Its  president,  Robert  W. 
Samoff,  dedicated  a  new  $26  million 
color-plcture-tube  plant  at  the  Keystone 
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Industrial  Park  near  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton. 

It  was  a  ceremony  attended  by  many 
of  the  people  who  have  worked  tirelessly 
In  the  Industrial  rebirth  of  that  city,  and 
the  opening  of  this  plant  was.  as  Mr. 
Samoff  remarked,  a  tribute  to  the  "vigor 
and  skill"  of  the  people  of  the  Scranton 
area. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  enthusiastically  we  all  welcome  the 
coming  of  RCA  to  our  community.  Over 
the  past  several  months,  RCA  has  re- 
cruited and  trained  approximately  700 
people  to  man  this  new  350,000-square- 
foot  plant,  where  RCA  will  produce  a  22- 
inch  color  tube  which  employs  a  new 
RCA-developed,  red-emitting  phosphor, 
making  it  the  brightest  in  the  color  tele- 
vision Industry. 

We  have  a  particular  love  for  RCA 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  great  corporation  presently  Is  em- 
ploying more  than  10,400  people  at  27 
separate  locations  in  our  Commonwealth. 

It  was  a  particular  source  of  pride  for 
all  of  us  to  have  this  building  dedicated 
by  Mr.  Samoff — a  name  that  has  been 
synonomous  with  all  that  is  excellent 
In  the  field  of  radio  and  electronics  for 
the  past  50  years  in  America.  It  was  also 
a  great  source  of  pride  for  all  of  us  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Samoflf's  words  on  this 
occasion. 

In  his  speech  at  the  dedication,  Mr. 
Samoff  noted  that  Friday  was — "sym- 
bolic of  Scranton's  second  participation 
in  a  revolution  ttiat  is  reshaping  the  Uf  e 
of  people  everywhere." 
He  continues: 

In  an  e&rUer  generation,  venturesome  men 
came  here  to  develop  the  rich  veins  of  coal. 
ThlB  was  the  fuel  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, and  It  powered  new  machinery  that  en- 
larged the  capablUtlea  of  the  human  muscle. 

Today,  Scranton  Is  part  of  another  great 
revolution.  Its  base  Is  electronics,  which  Is 
amplifying  the  capabllltiee  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  InstnmientB  of  this  Information  Rev- 
olution are  computers,  broadband  channels, 
communications  satellites,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Together,  they  are  transforming  oxir 
environment,  our  ways  of  dealing  with  one 
another,  and  our  methods  of  learning  and 
teaching. 

RCA  Is  actively  engaged  In  all  principal 
aspects  of  the  Information  Revolution.  We 
make  computers  and  Instructional  equip- 
ment, home  Instruments  and  space  elec- 
tronics. We  broadcast  to  the  nation  through 
radio  and  television,  and  we  provide  world- 
wide communications  services  for  business 
and  government.  Our  various  enterprises 
also  include  book  publishing  and  the  oldest 
technical  training  institute  In  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  from  this  broad  base  that  we  hope 
to  widen  new  horizons  of  human  endeavor 
through  the  bringing  together  of  all  forms 
of  communication  and  Information  han- 
dling. 

Television  will  be  of  central  Importance  In 
this  emerging  pattern.  Par  more  than 
merely  a  remarkable  technological  achieve- 
ment, today  It  represents  a  primary  source 
of  enlightenment,  enrichment,  and  pleasure. 
Tomorrow.  It  will  be  the  visual  heart  of  our 
unified  Information  systems.  Whatever  one 
seeks  from  the  volume  and  diversity  of  in- 
formation available  to  us,  television  Is — and 
will  continue  to  be    a  basic  source. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  future 
of  this  Industry  will  be  as  bright  as  the  pic- 
ture tube  Itself.  This  confident  expecta- 
tion has  led  RCA.  to  build  this  plant.    I  can 


assxire  you  that  It  figures  Importantly  in  our 
plans  for  the  years  ahead. 

But  even  more  Important  than  the  facility 
Itself  are  the  people  who  serve  It.  In  the  last 
decade,  BCA  has  more  than  doubled  the 
sales  of  Its  products  and  services  to  siupass 
a  level  of  over  12.5  bUllon  annually.  This 
achievement  Is  fundamentally  a  tribute  to 
the  creativity  of  the  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  RCA  fam- 
Uy  .  .  . 

The  stafi  of  our  new  Scranton  plant  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  this  tradition  at  Its 
finest.  The  record  time  In  which  this  plant 
was  placed  In  production,  and  Its  exemplary 
performance  to  date,  are  especially  gratify- 
ing. I  commend  all  of  you  who  have  shared 
In  these  accomplishments. 

Your  vigor  and  skUl  are  typical  of  this 
community,  and  they  demonstrate  again  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  our  selection  of 
Scranton  as  the  site  of  this  new  plant.  We 
are  both  dedicated  to  growth.  We  both  ac- 
cept change  as  a  challenge  and  we  both  be- 
lieve that  the  f  utiire  Is  more  significant  than 
the  past. 

Let  us  approach  our  role  as  new  corporate 
citizens  of  Scranton  In  the  spirit  of  mutual 
enterprise  and  cooperation.  Let  us  as  Indi- 
viduals demonstrate  that  our  citizenship  im- 
poses on  us  the  obligation  to  work  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  the  commvmity.  Let  us 
bring  to  that  objective  our  skills,  our  dedica- 
tion, and  above  all.  our  pride  In  being  part 
of  Scranton  . . . 

Through  this  mutuality  of  Interest,  RCA 
and  Scranton  can  progress  and  prosper  to- 
gether. To  that  end,  let  us  not  only  dedi- 
cate this  plant,  but  let  us  also  dedicate  our- 
selves. 

We  were  fortunate  also  to  have  pres- 
ent Mr.  Harry  R.  Seelen,  division  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  RCA 
Television  Picture-Tube  Division,  who 
praised  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  fine 
workers  in  this  new  RCA  plant,  and  who 
iwinted  out  that  these  employees  had 
set  a  record  for  initiating  new  produc- 
tion on  new  equipment. 

Present  also  was  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Col- 
grove,  general  manager  of  the  new 
Scranton  RCA  television  picture-tube 
plant,  who  acted  as  master  of  ceremon- 
ies for  the  dedication  and  who  described 
to  the  audience  the  exact  function  of  this 
plant  in  the  RCA  Industry. 

Pennsylvania's  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Clifford  L.  Jones  represented 
Governor  Shafer  at  the  dedication  and 
paid  deserving  tribute  to  RCA  as  a  great 
Industry  and  as  a  most  significant  em- 
ployer in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Prank  Hemelrlght,  president  of 
the  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Development  Authority,  ex- 
tended the  welccane  of  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton to  Mr.  Samoff  and  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Indeed  a  memor- 
able day  in  the  bright  new  history  of 
Scranton  and  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  call  this  day  to  the  attention  of 
you  and  to  my  other  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress. 
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FEDERAL  AND  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA INTERROGATION  ACTS  OP 
1967 

Mr.     HALL.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QuhxinI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoBs  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  In  introduc- 
ing his  bills,  the  Federal  Interrogation 
Act  of  1967,  and  the  Jlstrict  of  Columbia 
Interrogation  Act  of  1967. 

These  measures  will  establish  guide- 
lines, rules,  and  regulations  to  govern 
some  phases  of  interrogation  and  law 
enforcement. 

All  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  the  great 
and  rapid  Increase  in  crime  here  In  the 
EWstrict  and  around  the  country.  We 
must  begin  now  at  the  Federal  level  to 
stem  this  crime  rise,  and  I  think  by  so 
doing  we  can  set  a  good  example  for  the 
States. 

I  could  not  agree  with  Congressman 
Taft  more  than  to  say  that  this  legis- 
lation attempts  to  provide  effective  safe- 
guards for  our  people  without  unduly 
diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  our  law 
enforcement  agencies.  It  involves  the 
traditional  American  approach  of  bal- 
ancing important  interests  to  advance 
the  public  good. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  bills  be  recorded  in  full  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  them  and  Join  In  this  effort: 

HJl.  8790 
A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive  rules  deal- 
ing  with   Interrogation   which   will   fully 
protect  the  rights  and  Interest  of  society 
and  the  criminally  accused 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding  existing   rules   of   court,   the 
following  shall  govern  where  applicable. 
TITLE  I 

SHORT  TTTUC 

SicnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pederal  Interrogation  Act  of  1867." 

DKriNTnONS 

Sac.  a.  When  used  In  this  tlUe.  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement 
officer"  means  any  citizen  officer  of  the  United 
States  who  is  authorized  to  make  arrests  for 
offenses  committed  against  the  United  States. 

(2)  the  term  "master  of  examination" 
means  a  special  master  appointed  by  and 
solely  responsible  to  the  presiding  Judge  of 
the  United  states  district  court  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  place  where  the  Interroga- 
tion pending  hearing  by  commissioner  occurs. 

ZNVxsnoATioif  or  cxnn 
Skc.  3.  (a)  Voluntary  Cooperation  Wrra 
Law  Bnforcxment  Orncxas. — 

(1)  A-DTHoamr  to  axqirxsT  coopxiution. — 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  are  Invested 
with  authority  to  request  Information  or  co- 
operation from  any  person  In  connection  with 
the  investigation  or  prevention  of  a  Federal 
crime.  Such  authority  Includee  the  right  to 
request  that  any  such  person  respond  to 
questions,  appear  at  an  office  or  other  instal- 
lation of  the  Federal  Government,  or  comply 
with  any  other  reasonable  request :  Provided, 
however.  That  no  such  officer  shall  mdlcate 
to  any  person  that  such  person  is  legally 
obliged  to  furnish  information  or  otherwise 
cooperate  if  no  such  legal  obligation  exists. 
Compliance  with  a  request  for  information 
or  other  cooperation  shall  not  be  deemed 
Involuntary  or  coerced  solely  on  the  ground — 
(A)  that  such  request  was  made  by  one 
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known  to  be  a  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer; or 

(B)  that  such  request  was  made  to  a  per- 
son ordered  to  remain  in  the  officer's  pres- 
ence under  section  3(b). 
The  refusal  to  give  Information  as  requested 
hereunder  shall  not  be  admissible  evidence 
In  any  later  proceeding  against  the  person 
requested  to  give  such  evidence. 

(2)  Warning  to  persons  reqoested  to  ap- 
fxar  at  an  orricE  or  the  itdeeal  govern- 
ment.— Whenever  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer  requests  any  person  to  come  to  or  re- 
main at  any  office  or  Installation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  such  officer  shall  advise 
such  person  as  to  whether  an  obligation  to 
comply  with  such  request  exists  at  that  time. 

(b)  Stopping  or  Persons. — 

(1)  Stopping  or  persons  raving  knowl- 
edge or  CRIME. — A  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfully  present  in  any  place  may.  If 
he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  a  Federal  criminal 
statute  and  that  any  person  has  knowledge 
which  may  be  of  material  aid  to  the  investi- 
gation thereof,  order  such  person  to  remain 
In  or  near  such  place  in  the  officer's  presence 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes. 

(2)  Stopping  or  persons  in  suspicious 
CIRCUMSTANCES. — A  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfully  present  in  any  place  may.  if 
a  person  is  observed  in  circumstances  which 
suggest  that  he  has  committed  or  Is  about 
to  commit  an  act  made  criminal  by  a  Fed- 
eral statute,  and  such  action  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  officer  to  determine 
the  lawfulness  of  that  person's  conduct, 
order  that  person  to  remain  in  or  near  such 
place  In  the  officer's  presence  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

(3)  Action  to  bx  taken  during  period  or 
■top. — A  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  may 
require  a  person  to  remain  in  his  presence 
pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
section  only  insofar  as  such  acUon  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to 

(A)  obtain  the  identification  of  such  per- 
son; 

(B)  verify  by  readily  available  Informa- 
tion an  identification  of  such  person; 

(C)  request  cooperation  pursuant  to  and 
•ubject  to  the  limitations  of  section  3(a); 
or 

(D)  verify  by  readily  avaUable  Information 
any  account  of  his  presence  or  conduct  or 
other  information  given  by  such  person. 

(4)  Ubr  or  roRcx. — In  order  to  exercise  the 
authority  conferred  In  subsections  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section,  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  may  use  such  force  as  Is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  stop  any  person  or  vehicle 
or  to  cause  any  person  to  remain  In  the 
officer's  presence. 

(6)  Action  to  bk  takxn  ArrxR  period  or 
stop. — Unless  a  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer acting  hereunder  arrests  a  person  during 
the  time  he  Is  autborlaed  by  subsections  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  section  to  require  such  per- 
son to  remain  in  his  presence,  he  shall,  at 
the  end  of  such  time.  Inform  such  person 
that  he  is  free  to  go. 

(6)  Aomissibiutt  or  STATEMxirrs. — ^Volun- 
tary statements,  including  Incriminating 
statements,  made  by  a  person  subject  to  an 
order  to  stop  as  provided  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  evidence  In  a  trial  in- 
volving such  person  so  long  as  the  provisions 
of  this  section  3  are  compiled  with.  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  are  not  obligated 
to  give  the  warning  specified  In  section  4(a) 
or  any  other  warning  during  the  period  of 
time  prescribed  in  this  section  3(b).  and 
the  failure  to  give  such  a  warning  shall  not 
render  any  statement  made  hereunder  In- 
voluntary or  excludable  from  evidence  for 
any  other  reason. 

OiRciTMSTANcxa  RxQtnRmo  Sxotiqk  4  Wasn- 

INO.—  I  ■ 

(1)  Implied  restriction  ok  usebtt. — If  a 
federal  law  enforcement  officer  by  speolflo 


order  or  by  his  conduct  indicates  that  a 
person  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the  officer's 
presence  at  any  time  when  no  such  obliga- 
tion exists  tinder  section  3(b),  or  fails  to 
Inform  a  person  who  has  been  stopped  that 
he  is  free  to  go  when  required  to  do  so  by 
section  3(b)(5),  such  person  shall  be  ac- 
corded all  the  rights  and  protections  afforded 
by  section  4(a)   of  this  title. 

(2)  Requests  to  appear  at  an  orpicE  or 
installation  or  the  rEOERAL  government. — 
If  a  law  enforcement  officer,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a) ,  requests  any  person  to  come  to  or 
remain  at  an  office  or  Installation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  does  not  advise 
such  person  that  no  legal  obligation  exists 
to  comply  with  such  request,  such  person 
shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and  pro- 
tections afforded  by  section  4(a)  of  this  title. 

warnings  to  be  orvEN  UPON  arrest 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Procedures  on  Arrests:  Warn- 
ing. — Upon   making   any    arrest,   a   Federal 
law  enforcement  officer  shall  as  promtply  as 
Is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances — 

(1)  Identify  himself  unless  his  identity 
is  otherwise  apparent; 

(2)  Inform  the  arrested  person  that  he 
is  under  arrest  and  the  cause  of  the  arrest, 
unless  the  cause  appears  to  be  evident; 

(3)  warn  such  person  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  say  anything  or  answer  any  ques- 
tions, thr*  anything  he  says  may  be  \ised 
as  evidence  against  him;  that  he  has  a  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  If  he 
cannot  afford  one.  one  wUl  be  appointed 
for  him;  that  he  will  be  appearing  without 
unnecessary  delay  before  a  commissioner; 
and  that  upon  arrival  at  the  office  or  Installa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  he  will  be 
permitted  to  communicate  by  telephone 
with  counsel,  relatives,  or  friends. 

(b)  Appearance  Bbtore  Commissioner. — 
An  arrested  person  shall  be  taken  without 
unnecessary  delay  before  the  nearest  avail- 
able commissioner  or  any  other  nearby  officer 
empowered  to  commit  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Intekrogation  Pending  Heaxing  bt 
Commissioner. — 

( 1 )  Renewal  or  warntno. — Any  person 
arrested.  If  not  released,  shall  be  brought 
promptly  by  the  most  direct  route  to  an  office 
or  other  Installation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  arrested  person  may  be  In- 
terrogated while  being  transported  to  such 
office  or  other  Installation.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  office  or  Installation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  any  arrested  person  who  is  to 
be  Interrogated  shaU  immediately  be 
brought  before  a  master  of  examination  who 
shall  supervise  any  subsequent  interroga- 
tion. The  master  of  examination  shall  re- 
peat the  warning  required  by  section  4(a) 
(3),  shall  Inform  the  arrested  person  that 
he  or  his  representative  will  supervise  any 
further  interrogation  to  insure  that  it  la 
fair  and  proper,  and  shall  contact  and 
arrange  for  the  presence  of  retained  or  ap- 
pointed counsel,  if  either  has  been  requested. 

(2)  Telephoning  rights. — An  arrested 
person  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity upon  arrival  at  the  office  or  Installa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  the 
telephone  to  consult  in  private  with  counsel 
or  any  friend  or  relative. 

(3)  OoNTiNtTSD  interrogation. — For  a  pe- 
riod of  three  hours  commencing  with  the 
completion  of  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
telephone  provided  by  section  4(c)(2).  or, 
if  no  telephoning,  commencing  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  warning  provided  In  section 
4(c)(1),  the  arrested  person  may  be  inter- 
rogated by  officers  of  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  neither  retained 
or  appointed  counsel  nor  any  relative  or 
friend  of  the  arrested  person  has  appeared 
to  consiUt  with  the  accused.  Such  con- 
tinued interrogation  shall  be  supervised  by  a 
master  of  examination  who  shall  order  the 
termination  of  the  interrogation  at  any  time 
that  he  finds  that  the  methods  of  interro- 


gation used  are  reasonably  calculated  to 
elicit  an  Involuntary  response  or  that  the 
arrested  person  does  not  comprehend  the 
rights  contained  in  the  warning  provided 
In  section  4(a).  At  any  time  during  the 
continued  interrogation,  the  master  of  ex- 
amination shall  be  authorized  to  suspend 
the  interrogation  in  order  to  repeat  the 
aforesaid  warning.  If  retained  or  appointed 
counsel  (or  a  friend  or  rriatlve  If  no  counsel 
has  yet  appeared)  arrives  at  the  offices  or 
mstallatlon  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  the  Interrogation  is  in  process,  such 
person  shall  have  Immediate  access  to  the 
arrested  person.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any 
such  friend  or  relative  (If  no  counsel  has 
yet  appeared)  the  Interrogation  may  con- 
tinue for  the  balance  of  the  three-hour 
period,  but  the  arrested  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  have  any  one  .such  relative  or 
friend  present.  After  the  arrival  of  counsel, 
retained  or  appointed,  or  the  expiration  of 
the  three-hour  period  herein  provided, 
whichever  may  first  occur,  there  shall  be  no 
further  Interrogation  without  counsel  being 
present.  If  during  said  three-hour  period. 
It  becomes  reasonable  to  take  the  arrested 
person  before  a  commissioner  the  interroga- 
tion must  cease  and  the  hearing  provided 
for  In  section  4(b)   held. 

(d)  ADMissiBiLrrr  or  statements. — ^Vol- 
untary statements  Including  Incriminating 
statements  made  by  a  person  arrested  by  a 
Federal  law  enforcement  officer  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  evidence  in  a  trial  involving 
such  person  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  this 
section  4  are  complied  with.  The  master  of 
examination  shall  make  a  report  as  to  all 
interrogations  supervised  and  deposit  same 
with  the  court.  In  any  case  where  there  is 
an  Issue  as  to  the  voluntariness  of  any  con- 
fession or  other  statement,  said  master  of 
examination  shall  testify,  or  if  he  is  dead, 
disabled,  or  otherwise  not  reasonably  able  to 
appear,  then  his  report  shall  be  admitted 
into  evidence  on  the  question  of  voluntarl- 
n^.  Master  of  examination  shall  employ 
any  manual  or  mechanical  means  to  keep  a 
record  of  Interrogation  conducted  in  his 
presence. 

penalties 
Sec.  5.  The  use  of  coercion,  threats,  or 
promises  of  leniency  by  a  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officer  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
a  confession  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  91,000. 

HJR.  8789 
A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive  rules  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  dealing  with  inter- 
rogation which  will  fuUy  protect  the  rights 
and  Interest  of  society  and  the  criminally 
accused 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTla 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Int«Togation  Act  of 
1967". 

DEFLNITIONS 

SBC.  a.  When  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  the  term  "District  law  enforcement 
officer"  means  any  citizen  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  la  authorized  to  make 
arrests  for  violations  of  the  criminal  laws  In 
effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  the  term  "master  of  examination" 
means  a  special  master  appointed  by  and 
solely  responsible  to  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbto  or  a  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

investigatiow  or  caiMx 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Voluntart  CoorxRATtoif  Wira 
Law  Entobcemknt  Ornc^is. — 

(1)    AUTHOaiTT   to   REQUEST   COOPERATION.— 

District  law  enforcement  officers  engaged  In 
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the  performance  of  their  duties  are  Invested 
with  authority  to  request  Information  or 
cooperation  from  any  person  In  connection 
with  the  investigation  or  prevention  of  a 
violation  of  a  criminal  law  in  effect  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  authority  In 
eludes  the  right  to  request  that  any  sucji 
person  respond  to  questions,  appear  at  an 
office  or  other  Installation  of  the  District  of 
Colvmibla  government,  or  comply  with  any 
other  reasonable  request.  No  such  oflQcer 
shall  Indicate  to  any  person  that  such  person 
Is  legally  obliged  to  furnish  Information  or 
otherwise  cooperate  If  no  such  legal  obliga- 
tion exists.  Compliance  with  a  request  for 
information  or  other  cooperation  shall  not 
be  deemed  Involuntary  or  coerced  solely  on 
the  ground — 

(A)  that  such  request  was  made  by  one 
known  to  be  a  District  law  enforcement 
officer;  or 

(B)  that  such  request  was  made  to  a  per- 
son ordered  to  remain  In  the  officer's  presence 
under  subsection  3(b)  of  this  section. 

The  refusal  to  give  Information  as  requested 
hereunder  shall  not  be  admissible  evidence 
In  any  later  proceeding  against  the  person 
requested  to  give  such  evidence. 

(2)  WARNmO  TO  PERSONS  REQUESTED  TO  AP- 
PEAR AT  AN  OmCE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

GOVERNMENT. — Whenever  a  District  law  en- 
forcement officer  requests  any  person  to  come 
to  or  remain  at  any  office  or  Installation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  such 
officer  shall  advise  such  person  as  to  whether 
an  obligation  to  comply  with  such  request 
exists  at  that  time. 

( b )  Stopping  of  Persons. — 

(1)  STOPPINO    of    persons    HAVING    KNOWI.- 

EocE  OF  CRIME. — A  District  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfully  present  In  any  place  may.  If 
he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  a  criminal  law  in  ef- 
fect In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  any 
person  has  knowledge  which  may  be  of  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  Investigation  thereof,  order 
such  person  to  remain  In  or  near  such  place 
in  the  officer's  presence  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  twenty  minutes. 

(2)  Stopping  of  persons  in  suspicious 
CIRCUMSTANCES. — A  DlstTlct  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfully  present  In  any  place  may.  If  a 
person  is  observed  In  circumstances  which 
suggest  that  he  has  committed  or  Is  about  to 
commit  an  act  made  criminal  by  a  law  In 
effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
action  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
officer  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  that 
person's  conduct,  order  that  person  to  remain 
In  or  near  such  place  in  the  officer's  presence 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

(3)  Action  to  be  taken  during  period  or 
STOP. — A  District  law  enforcement  officer  may 
require  a  person  to  remain  In  his  presence 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section onJy  Insofar  as  such  action  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to — 

(A)  obtain  the  identification  of  such  per- 
son; 

(B)  verify  by  readily  available  information 
on  Identification  of  such  person; 

(C)  request  cooperation  pursuant  to  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

(D)  verify  by  readily  available  Information 
any  account  of  bis  presence  or  conduct  or 
other  Information  given  by  such  pterson. 

(4)  Use  of  force. — In  order  to  exercise  the 
authority  conferred  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  a  District  law  enforce- 
ment officer  may  use  such  force  as  Is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  stop  any  person  or  vehicle 
or  to  cause  any  person  to  remain  In  the  offi- 
cer's presence. 

(5)  Action  to  be  takin  after  period  of 
STOP. — ^Unless  a  District  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer acting  hereunder  arrests  a  person  during 
the  time  he  Is  authorized  by  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  thla  subsection  to  require  such 
person  to  remain  In  his  presence,  he  shall, 
at  th«  end  of  such  time.  Inform  such  person 
that  he  la  fre*  to  go. 


(6)  Admissibiuty  of  STATEMENTS. — Volun- 
tary statements.  Including  Incriminating 
statements,  made  by  a  person  subject  to  an 
order  to  stop  as  provided  In  this  section  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  evidence  In  a  trial  in- 
volving such  person  so  long  as  the  provisions 
of  this  section  are  complied  with.  District 
law  enforcement  officers  are  not  obligated  to 
give  the  warning  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  4  of  this  Act  or  any  other  warning 
during  the  period  of  time  prescribed  in  this 
subsection,  and  the  failure  to  give  such  a 
warning  shall  not  render  any  statement  made 
hereunder  Involuntary  or  excludable  from 
evidence  for  any  other  reason. 

(c)  Circumstances  Rbquirinc  Section  4 
Warning. — 

(1)  Implied  restriction  on  libertt. — If  a 
District  law  enforcement  officer  by  specific 
order  or  by  his  conduct  indicates  that  a 
person  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the  officer's 
presence  at  any  time  when  no  such  obliga- 
tion exists  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  falls  to  Inform  a  person  who  has 
been  stopped  that  he  Is  free  to  go  when 
required  to  do  so  by  paragraph  (5)  of  such 
subsection,  such  person  shall  be  accorded  all 
the  rights  and  protections  afforded  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Requests  to  appear  at  an  office  or 
installation  of  the  federal  government. — 
If  a  District  law  enforcement  officer,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  re- 
quests any  person  to  come  to  or  remain  at 
an  office  or  installation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  and  does  not  advise 
such  person  that  no  legal  obligation  exists 
to  comply  with  such  request,  such  person 
shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and  protec- 
tions afforded  by  secUon  4  of  this  Act. 

warnings  to  be  given  upon  arrest 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Procedures  on  Arrest:  Warn- 
ing.— Upon  making  any  arrest,  a  District  law 
enforcement  officer  shall  as  promptly  as  Is 
reasonable  under  the  clrcumstancee — 

(1)  Identify  himself  unless  his  identity  la 
otherwise  apparent: 

(2)  Inform  the  arrested  person  that  he  is 
under  arrest  and  the  cause  of  the  arrest, 
unless  the  cause  appears  to  be  evident; 

(3)  warn  such  person  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  say  anything  or  answer  any  ques- 
tions, that  anything  he  says  may  be  used  as 
evidence  against  him;  that  he  has  a  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel,  and  If  he  cannot 
afford  one.  one  wlU  be  appointed  for  him; 
that  he  will  be  appearing  without  unneces- 
sary delay  before  an  officer  empowered  to 
commit  persons  charged  with  offenses 
against  the  laws  In  effect  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  a  "committing  officer") ;  and  that  upon 
arrival  at  the  office  or  Installation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  he  will  b« 
permitted  to  communicate  by  telephone 
with  counsel,  relatives,  or  friends. 

An  arrested  person  shall  be  taken  without 
unnecessary  delay  before  the  nearest  avail- 
able committing  officer. 

(c)  Interrogation  Pending  Hearing  bt 
Committing  Officer. — 

(1)  Renewal  of  warning. — ^Any  person  ar- 
rested. If  not  released,  shall  be  brought 
promptly  by  the  most  direct  route  to  an  office 
or  other  Installation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  The  arrested  person 
may  be  Interrogated  while  being  transported 
to  such  office  or  other  installation.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  office  or  Installation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  any  ar- 
rested person  who  Is  to  be  Interrogated  shall 
Immediately  be  brought  before  a  master  of 
examination  who  shall  supervise  any  sub- 
sequent interrogation.  The  master  of  exami- 
nation shall  repeat  the  warning  required  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tton,  shall  Inform  the  arrested  person  that 
he  or  his  representative  will  supervise  any 
further  Interrogation  to  Insure  that  it  la  fair 
and  proper,  and  shall  contact  and  arrange 
for  the  presence  of  retained  or  appointed 
counael,  If  either  haa  been  requeated. 


(2)  Telephoning  RIGHTS. — An  arrested  per- 
son shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
upon  arrival  at  the  office  or  installation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  use 
the  telephone  to  consult  in  private  with 
counsel  or  any  friend  or  relative. 

(3)  Continued  interrogation. — For  a  pe- 
riod of  three  hours  commencing  with  the 
completion  of  the  reasonable  use  of  the  tele- 
phone provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  or.  If  no  telephoning,  commenc- 
ing upon  completion  of  the  warning  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  arrested  person  may  be  interrogated  by 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  neither 
retained  or  appointed  counsel  nor  any  rela- 
tive or  friend  of  the  arrested  person  has  ap- 
peared  to  consult  with  the  accused.  Such 
continued  Interrogation  shall  be  supervised 
by  a  master  of  examination  who  shall  order 
the  termination  of  the  Interrogation  at  any 
time  that  he  finds  that  the  methods  of  in- 
terrogation used  are  reasonably  calculated 
to  elicit  an  Involuntary  response  or  that  the 
arrested  person  does  not  comprehend  the 
rights  contained  in  the  warning  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  At  any  time 
during  the  continued  Interrogation,  the 
master  of  examination  shall  be  authorized  to 
suspend  the  Interrogation  in  order  to  repeat 
the  aforesaid  warning.  If  retained  or  ap- 
pointed counsel  (or  a  friend  or  relative  if 
no  counsel  has  yet  appeared)  arrives  at  the 
offices  or  installation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  where  the  interrogation 
is  In  process,  such  person  shall  have  Imme- 
diate access  to  the  arrested  person.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  any  such  friend  or  relative  (if 
no  counsel  has  yet  appeared)  the  interroga- 
tion may  continue  for  the  balance  of  the 
three-hour  period,  but  the  arrested  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  have  any  one  such  rela- 
tive or  friend  present.  After  the  arrival  of 
counael,  retained  or  appointed,  or  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three-hour  period  herein  pro- 
vided, whichever  may  first  occur,  there  shall 
be  no  further  interrogation  without  counsel 
b~lng  present.  If  during  said  three-hour 
p  rlod.  it  becomes  reasonable  to  take  the  ar- 
rested person  before  a  committing  officer, 
the  interrogation  must  cease  and  the  hear- 
ing provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  held. 

(d)  AoMissiBiLrrT  of  Statements. — Vol- 
untary sUtements.  including  incriminating 
statementa  made  by  a  person  arrested  by  a 
District  law  enforcement  officer,  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  evidence  in  a  trial  Involving 
such  person  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  thla 
section  are  complied  with.  The  master  of 
examination  shall  make  a  report  as  to  all 
Interrogatlona  supervised  and  deposit  same 
with  the  court.  In  any  case  where  there  Is 
an  Issue  as  to  the  voluntarlneaa  of  any  con- 
fesslon  or  other  statement,  aald  maater  of 
examination  shall  testify,  or  If  be  la  dead, 
dlaabled,  or  otherwise  not  reasonably  able 
to  appear,  then  his  report  shall  be  admitted 
into  evidence  on  the  question  of  voluntari- 
ness. Maater  of  examination  shall  employ 
any  manual  or  mechanical  meana  to  keep 
a  record  of  Interroftatlon  conducted  In  hia 
preaence. 

penalties 

Sec.  6.  Penalttes. — The  viae  of  coercion, 
threata,  or  promises  of  leniency  by  a  Dis- 
trict law  enforcement  officer  for  the  purpose 
of  eliciting  a  confession  ahall  oonatltute  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punlahable  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  •I,(X)0, 
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THE  WARSAW  UPRISINGS:   A 
COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  oonflcnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttltkh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoio  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  , 

There  was  no  objection.   1 1 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Spedker,  courage 
Is  one  of  the  qualities  of  man  which 
succeeds  in  uplifting  human  stature. 
Thrown  back,  man  has  yet  raised  his 
head.  He  has  shown  valor  and  nobility 
amidst  danger  and  despondency.  He 
has  proved  that  the  spirit  of  man  Is  In- 
suppressible. 

Never  was  this  clearer  than  during 
World  War  II  when  the  German  Army 
blazed  an  Infamous  trail  through  the 
heart  of  Poland.  By  1938.  Hitler  had 
already  achieved  his  "anschluss"  with 
Austria  and  had  enveloped  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  his  "lebensraum"  operation.  By 
August  1939,  he  had  maneuvered  a 
strategic  tour  de  force  in  the  Nazi-Soviet 
Non-Aggression  Pact.  An  agreement 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  never  be  able 
to  live  down ;  a  move  of  expediency  which 
will  forever  live  in  infamy.  The  next 
step  was  as  clear  as  the  proverbial  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Poised  for  his  down- 
ward swoop.  Hitler  surveyed  Poland 
stretched  out  defenseless  and  unprepared 
before  the  high-speed,  heavily  armored 
German  Army. 

On  September  1, 1939,  Hitler  attacked; 
within  a  month  Poland  was  under  Ger- 
man occupation. 

For  5  years  the  Polish  people  lived 
under  German  rule  suffering  the  ex- 
actions of  war  and  the  ignominy  of  oc- 
cupation. Their  leaders  were  forced  to 
flee  to  London  and  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment-ln-exile  far  removed  from 
their  own  people.  Their  soldiers  de- 
fended home  territories  as  best  they 
could  and  then  Joined  the  ranks  of  Allied 
armies,  first  battling  alongside  the 
French  and  later  distinguishing  them- 
selves among  the  ranks  of  the  British. 
The  Polish  underground  worked  stead- 
fastly and  surreptitiously,  hoping  to 
build  up  enough  strength  to  blast  the 
Germans  from  their  land. 

German  tactics  toward  the  Polish  peo- 
ple were  not  of  one  sort.  The  popula- 
tion wa«  divided  into  Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  with  correspondingly  different 
treatment.  In  Warsaw,  about  400,000 
Jews  were  herded  into  a  ghetto  compris- 
ing only  a  small  part  of  the  city.  Living 
in  squalid,  dirty,  disease-infested  condi- 
tions, thousands  of  Jews  died  within 
the  ghetto  walls.  Those  who  survived 
the  cold,  the  starvation  and  the  typhoid 
fever  were  transported  to  "resettlement 
camps"  such  as  Trebllnka.  Oswieclm, 
Belzec,  and  Majdanek.  There  they  were 
to  meet  a  brutal  death  in  a  gas  chamber 
or  before  a  firing  squad. 

Between  July  and  October  of  1942, 
300,000  Jews  were  deported  from  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  to  concentration  camps. 
By  April  1943,  there  were  only  about 
60.000  Jews  left  In  the  ghetto  and  even 
fewer  that  were  still  sound  in  body  and 
In  spirit. 

And  yet,  this  handful  of  people,  pitted 
against  the  indifference  of  the  outside 
world  and  the  overwhelming  might  of 
the  German  Army,  chose  to  make  a  final 
valiant  stand.  The  policy  of  appease- 
ment, the  policy  of  hope  had  faUed. 
Only  one  thing  remained — to  fight  and 
salvage  their  last  vestige  of  pride.    The 


outcome  was  foreclosed  even  before  the 
Jews  had  made  their  first  sign  of  resist- 
ance; this  they  knew  and  this  they  dis- 
regarded. Courage  replaced  disgust  and 
discouragement. 

On  April  19,  1943,  when  the  Germans 
entered  the  gates  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
the  Jewish  fighting  organization  show- 
ered them  with  bullets  and  handmade 
grenades.  Resistance  continued  for  a 
long  and  painful  month,  the  Jews  stead- 
ily losing  men  and  blood  but  gaining 
glory  and  respect.  They  were  finally 
suppressed  by  the  German  Army  but 
their  memory  and  their  valor  lives  on. 

A  year  later,  on  August  1,  1944,  the 
spark  of  heroism  was  seen  anew  as  the 
Polish  people  raised  up  arms  against 
their  German  oppressors.  The  entire 
city  became  a  battle  scene,  with  men, 
women,  and  children  struggling  desper- 
ately and  courageously  against  the  for- 
eign dictator.  They  had  been  cowed  and 
intimidated  and  tyrannized  for  5  years. 
A  will  to  fight  was  bom,  discarding  re- 
signment  and  arousing  courage. 

The  Polish  fighters  hoped  their  battle 
cry  would  be  echoed  by  the  Allied  forces 
who  would  come  to  their  aid.  The  Soviet 
Army  lay  just  beyond  the  Vistula;  Radio 
Moscow  urged  the  Polish  Home  Army  to 
attack,  but  did  nothing  to  assist  them. 

The  Polish  people  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. They  fought  valiantly  and 
courageously,  but  they  fought  alone.  No 
assistance  was  forthcoming  from  the  Red 
army.  Instead,  the  Soviets  waited  out 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Polish  resist- 
ance and  then  advanced  on  Warsaw  to 
occupy  the  destroyed  and  abandoned 
city. 

And  yet,  the  Polish  people  did  not  fight 
In  vain.  They  proved  by  their  courage 
that  love  of  liberty  cannot  be  suppressed. 
The  Polish  chose  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom and  for  their  country.  For  this 
we  can  only  admire  and  respect  them. 

On  this  day,  let  us  honor  the  uprising 
of  the  Jews  in  the  ghetto  and  the  Poles 
In  Warsaw  for  their  valor.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  human  spirit  has  un- 
tapped sources  of  strength  and  when 
called  upon  may  evoke  nobility  of 
character  and  an  unfaltering  sense  of 
purpose.  The  efforts  of  a  few  men  have 
therefore  served  to  inspire  all  men.  The 
deaths  of  the  people  of  Warsaw  in  their 
struggles  against  a  mighty  enemy  have 
been  vindicated  by  the  example  and  the 
inspiration  they  have  left  behind  for 
their  successors.  Some  day,  too,  they 
will  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Communist 
dictatorship  and  once  again  live  as  truly 
free  men. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XLIX 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeikr]  may 
extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  draft  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee   on    Employment,    Man- 


power, and  Poverty,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Morris  displayed  his  usual 
rigid,  negative  thinking  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  creating  an  aU  volun- 
teer force.  Morris  claimed  that  a  voltm- 
tary  system  of  military  manpower  re- 
cruitment would  supply  only  2  million  of 
the  2.7  million  men  that  will  probably 
be  needed  In  the  1970'S.  He  also  referred 
once  again  to  the  $4  billion  to  $17  billion 
figure  that  the  Defense  Department 
economists  estimate  to  be  the  amount 
necessary  to  meet  the  Increased  mihtary 
payroll  and  related  costs  of  a  voluntary 
system. 

Morris'  figures  and  studies  are  based 
on  the  need  for  an  annual  recruitment 
of  approximately  550,000-  men  to  support 
a  2.7  million  man  military  force.  They 
do  not  consider  the  benefits  and  savings 
that  would  be  obtained  from  a  volimtary 
force.  For  example,  the  retention  rate 
of  military  personnel  under  a  voluntary 
system  would  be  increased  considerably. 
Economically  speaking,  the  reenlistment 
of  one  man,  alone,  saves  the  Government 
more  than  $7,000  in  enlistment,  training 
and  transportation  expenses. 

The  training  of  a  defense  missile  guid- 
ance mechanic  comes  to  about  $10,400. 
Statistically,  however,  this  mechanic 
will  not  remain  beyond  his  original  pe- 
riod of  obligation.  Furthermore,  there 
may  not  even  be  a  need  for  as  many  as 
550.000  new  entrants  each  year  to  sup- 
port a  military  strength  of  2.7  million. 
But.  Defense  Department  experts  do  not 
take  these  savings  into  account  In  their 
studies.  Our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
wrote  to  Mr.  Morris  last  year,  asking  for 
additional  information  on  what  savings 
could  be  accomplished  through  a  chsuige 
in  recruiting  and  other  personnel  poli- 
cies. He  was  informed  that  "no  esti- 
mates were  made  for  the  draft  study  of 
the  combined  effects  of  improvements  in 
fringe  benefits  upon  the  rate  of  volun- 
teering." 

The  basic  problem  of  the  military  Is 
the  high  rate  of  personnel  turnover. 
What  does  this  do  to  military  efllciency 
and  morale?  Ralph  Cordiner,  in  his 
1957  report,  described  the  situation  at 
many  training  camps: 

I  found  antagonism  and  bitterness  over 
the  draft.  They  were  checking  off  the  days 
until  they  get  out.  We  must  devote  26  per- 
cent of  our  military  effort  to  traimng  men 
who  don't  stay.  The  trainers  are  discour- 
aged. They  resemble  the  poor  teacher  whose 
every  class  flunks. 

For  some  draftees,  the  feeling  and 
emotion  they  experience  when  leaving 
military  service  can  best  be  described  in 
words  written  by  Dostoyevsky,  "Liberty! 
New  Life!"  This  poor  personnel  reten- 
tion rate.  In  which  one  In  approximately 
six  departs  annually,  adds  up  to  an  im- 
mense manpower  and  economic  waste 
each  year.  But,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense experts  and  economists  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  concerned  about  this  problem 
Eis  long  as  they  can  use  the  draft  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  replacements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  what  Mr.  Morris 
and  his  experts  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, an  adequately  compensated  volun- 
tary force  not  only  will  supply  the  neces- 
sary numbers  of  men,  but  also,  at  a  great 
savings  in  time  and  training  costs. 
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THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  foremost  concern  among  those  who 
live  in  poverty  today  are  the  children. 
They  are  the  one  best  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  that  part  of  our  population,  £uid 
until  the  Teacher  Corps  came  along, 
countless  children,  who  lived  in  poverty, 
were  destined  to  receive  an  inferior  edu- 
cation and  therefore  were  handicapped 
in  efforts  to  rise  out  of  their  environ- 
ment. The  Teacher  Corps  has  shown 
that  many  children  can  be  reached,  their 
awareness  awakened  and  their  horizons 
broadened. 

We  here  in  Congress  have  a  natural 
interest  in  the  Teacher  Corps  especially 
since  the  President  has  asked  us  to  ex- 
pand it  to  nve  times  its  original  size  by 
1968.  I  therefore  found  most  valuable 
an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federationist,  official  monthly  mag- 
azine of  the  APL-CIO.  written  by  Rich- 
ard A.  Graham,  director  of  the  Teacher 
Corps,  now  a  part  of  the  JJS.  Office  of 
Education.  Mr.  Graham  headed  the 
Peace  Corps  program  in  Tunisia  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  before  he 
took  over  as  Director  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Graham's 

article,  "The  Teacher  Corps— it  Works." 

to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Trs  Tkachzs  Cobps 

(By  Richard  A.  Oraham) 

Can  a  nation  enjoying  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic prosperity  Ignore  some  6  mlUlon  chil- 
dren In  poverty  and  force  them  to  accept 
second-rate  education  and  Its  grim  con- 
sequences Just  because  they  are  poor? 

President  Johnson  has  answered  "no"  by 
calling  up  new  troops  to  join  In  the  battle 
against  poverty  of  the  mind.  They  are  the 
Teacher  Corps,  a  group  of  1,200  apprentices 
and  veteran  teachers  now  serving  In  ill 
school  districts  across  the  country. 

Now  the  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  expand  the  Corps  to  five  times  Its  present 
size  by  1988  to  provide  what  he  called  a 
"symbol  of  hope"  for  poor  children  across 
the  country. 

Established  In  November  1965  as  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Teacher  Corps 
Is  designed  to  train  prospective  teachers  in 
the  special  methods  needed  to  successfully 
teach  the  poverty  chUd.  The  Corps,  how- 
ever, was  not  able  to  get  fully  Into  operation 
until  It  received  aU  Its  funds  In  October 
1966. 

TToday,  thanks  to  Its  work  In  29  states,  the 
Teacher  Corps  Is  proving  it  can  make  good 
on  Its  promise. 

In  mid-March.  Life  magazine  said  of  the 
Corps:  "At  these  prices.  It  remains  the  beet 
bargain  in  the  federal  education  program." 

The  Corps  has  gone  where  It  was  wanted 
and  need«d  Into  the  \ind«rstaSed,  over-popm- 
lated  schools  of  America's  urban  ghettos  and 
rural  slums.  It  has  done  the  Job  It  was 
aslced  to  do — helping  overworked  classroom 
teachers  while  It  trained  new  teachers  for 
the  toughest  job  In  education — teaching 
students  who  had  no  Incentive  to  learn;  who 


would  rather  have  three  Equare  meals  a  day 
than  a  diploma. 

How  has  the  Teacher  Corps  accomplished 
these  ends  In  six  short  months? 

It  cannot  be  Judged  either  In  dollars  and 
cents  or  statistics — only  in  terms  of  children. 
A  success  story  In  SoUdad,  CalUornla;  an- 
other in  Conway.  Arkansas,  added  to  reports 
from  Teacher  Corps  programs  across  the 
country,  add  up  to  this:  It  works. 

One  such  story  was  reported  recently  by 
one  of  four  participating  colleges  in  New 
York  City.  A  teacher-intern  Is  working  with 
a  small  group  of  10-year-olds  who  had  been 
written  off  as  "social  adjustment  problems." 
They  skipped  class  regularly  and  already  had 
police  records. 

At  the  request  of  the  principal,  the  corps- 
man  set  up  a  special  program  that  takes 
these  chUdren  from  their  regular  classrooms 
for  scheduled  periods  each  week.  It  is  paying 
off  in  two  ways:  the  boys  no  longer  domi- 
nate the  class  and  overpower  the  teacher. 
And  they  are  getting  needed  guidance  and 
a  teacher  they  can  talk  to  man-to-man. 
The  young  corpeman  didn't  realize  how  well 
he  bad  won  these  boys  over  until  he  got  a 
call  from  one  of  the  boys'  older  brothers — a 
high  school  dropout.  The  older  boy  Just 
wanted  to  know  if  the  corpsman  had  time 
to  teach  him  and  his  pals  how  to  read.  The 
oorpaman  dug  into  his  own  pocket  for  rent 
on  a  storefront  where  he  holds  night  classes 
for  the  dropouts. 

The  kids  aren't  the  only  ones  who  appre- 
ciate the  oorpemen.  Parents  In  Arkansas  and 
an  Impoverished  Appalachian  area  also  have 
expressed  their  thanks  to  local  corpsmen 
with  dally  gifts  of  precious  home-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Stones  like  these  suggest  that  corpsmen 
have  made  the  program  work  not  only  in  the 
classrooms  but  in  the  school  neighborhoods. 
Community  acceptance  Is  an  Important  part 
of  their  work  and  training. 

In  Brooklyn,  corpsmen  have  organized 
storefront  centers  which  serve  as  social  spots 
as  well  as  training  centers  where  women  can 
learn  typing  and  shorthand. 

In  Philadelphia,  evening  "arm  chair" 
classes  have  l)een  organized  for  illiterate 
adults.  In  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  a  com- 
munity library  was  stocked  by  corpsmen  who 
managed  to  get  1.000  paperback  books  do- 
nated by  an  understanding  publisher.  In 
southern  Texas,  corpsmen  took  mothe^  on 
their  first  tour  of  a  big  city  supermafket. 
There  are  other  examples,  but  they  all  point 
up  the  fact  that  the  teacher  in  the  slums 
gets  through  to  ^a^a  students  best  If  he  U 
part  of  the  scene — part  of  the  child's  dally 
life. 

This  way  the  corpsmen  have  learned  how 
poverty  limits  a  child's  experiences  and  slows 
down  the  learning  process.  It  is  common 
In  ghetto  schools  to  find  youngsters  two 
years  behind  the  average  by  the  time  they 
reach  third  grade,  hopelessly  behind  by  the 
time  they  should  be  reedy  for  high  school. 
Although  unequal  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  so  often  defined  in  terms  of  a  racially 
Imbalanced  school,  corpsmen  have  learned 
that  it  means  much,  much  more. 

In  a  slum  school,  36  youngsters  of  varying 
background  and  abilities  are  often  grouped 
together  and  expected  to  perform  at  the  same 
speed  and  grade  level.  It  Just  doesn't  work 
but,  In  an  overcrowded  schoolroom  manned 
by  an  over-burdened  teacher,  this  is  the  only 
way  the  school  can  keep  Its  doors  open. 

How  does  the  corpsman  help?  On  the  one 
hand,  by  taking  the  child  who  learns  slowly 
and  giving  him  personal,  patient  attention. 
On  the  other,  by  working  with  gifted  stu- 
dents, giving  them  the  extra  push  and  confi- 
dence which  will  get  them  through  high 
school,  perhaps  Into  college. 

In  one  junior  high  school  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  example,  a  young  corpsman  Is  now 
giving  daily  literature  lessons  to  four  excep- 
tional students  who  have  been  coasting  along 
in  tbelr  regiilar  English  class.    The  course 


U  held  during  half  of  the  chUdren's  lunch 
period  and  runs  30  minutes.  Books  must  be 
read  at  home  and  the  children  must  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  them,  in  depth.  The  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  corpsman  are  tough  and 
provocative — they  are  making  these  children 
think  as  they  have  never  had  to  think  be- 
fore. The  group  is  currently  reading  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  short  stories  by 
SaUnger— heavy  going  even  for  the  average 
college  freshman. 

"We've  got  to  tax  these  kids,"  says  one  in- 
tern from  Arkansas.  "It  doesn't  matter  if 
they  are  bright  or  below  average — whatever 
their  abilltlee,  you  have  got  to  push  them. 
You  have  to  make  them  want  to  overreach. 
They  enjoy  it.  Failure  is  a  buUt-ln  com- 
modity in  the  slums.  It's  expected,  ac- 
cepted. Success,  however,  is  understood  aad 
means  something  very  special  to  these  kids. 
And  they  recognize  It  and  love  It." 

How  to  give  these  chUdren  the  extra  push 
varies  from  Teacher  Corps  project  to  project. 
Since  local  school  administrators  determine 
how  and  where  corpsmen  can  best  be  \ised, 
each  corps  member's  assignment  and  aca- 
demic preparation  differs.  Their  work  Is  spe- 
cifically geared  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
schools  they  are  serving.  In  fact,  the  local 
school  administrators  work  closely  with  ths 
oorpemen's  training  institutions  to  develop 
the  two-year  graduate  work-study  program. 

In  Chicago,  public  schools  work  with  a 
group  of  colleges  and  universities  to  develop 
the  Teacher  Corps  program.  Corps  activi- 
ties here  center  on  developing  the  urban 
child's  language  skills. 

In  Canada.  Kentucky,  the  focus  Is  different. 
This  remote,  rural  area  reqxilres  the  corps- 
men  to  Introduce  the  children  to  life  be- 
yond the  bills,  to  teach  them  about  news- 
papers, telephones,  escalators  and  restau- 
rants, things  almost  taken  for  granted  by 
the  urban  poverty  child. 

In  Rio  Grande  City,  Texas,  teaching  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language  Is  the  corpsmen'a 
priority.  Here,  95  percent  of  the  children 
are  Spanish -speaking  and  start  school  not 
knowing  a  word  of  English. 

Although  the  Teacher  Corps  has  proved 
Itself,  Its  future  may  be  uncertain.  The 
Corpe  will  require  renewed  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriations. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  support  In  the  top 
areas  of  government.  It  has  support  at  the 
bottom  in  the  children  the  Corps  is  helping, 
the  college  faculties  who  are  learning  much 
about  training  teachers  from  the  Corps  and 
in  the  teachers  who  welcome  the  help. 

It  needs  more  support  in  the  middle.  It 
needs  the  support  of  all  those  who  believe 
every  boy  and  girl  has  a  right  to  a  good  edu- 
cation, no  matter  how  poor  their  homes. 
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HE  SERVED  US  WELL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  per- 
formed a  valuable  but  difficult  task  on  his 
recent  trip  to  Europe.  During  hia  confer- 
ences with  leaders  of  many  nations,  he 
reaffirmed  and  strengthened  friendships 
and  alliances  dating  back  to  World  War 
n  and  beyond. 

The  Detroit  News,  on  April  12,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  praising  the  Vice 
President  for  a  successful  mission.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  this  editorial  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 


HuMPHRZT's  Mission  to  Buxofe:  Hi  Sehteo 

Us   WXLL 

Vice-Preeldent  Humphrey  faced  a  thank- 
lees  task  In  conferring  with  our  European  al- 
lies, but  he  acqviltted  himself  superbly. 

He  took  with  him  no  new  maeter  plan  for 
revived  unity — Washington  hawi't  got  one. 
His  assignment  was  to  try  to  straighten  out 
misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  polltlc&I-mllltary  field 
and  to  assure  our  NATO  allies  our  deep  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  does  not  mean  we  have 
downgraded  our  basic  ties  to  Europe. 

What  caught  many  headlines  In  this  coun- 
try were  the  demonstrations  of  protest 
skgainet  American  policies  Humphrey  en- 
countered almost  everywhere  he  visited. 
These  Incidents  have  to  be  placed  In  perspec- 
tive, however.  The  perpetrators  were  those 
on  the  extremist  fringe.  In  Italy,  France  and 
Germany,  they  were  Communlat  originated. 

Humphrey  was  superbly  equipped  for  his 
nUsBlon,  perhaps  more  so  than  tiie  President 
himself.  His  frankness,  his  composure  ixnder 
stress,  his  unfailing  optimism  and  his  ca- 
pacity to  field  questions  on  complex  topics 
and  to  break  those  topics  down  so  they  oould 
be  readily  understood  served  this  nation  well. 

The  clue  to  our  difficulties  with  Europe 
lies  in  what  Humphrey  said  publicly  when 
the  President  greeted  him  at  the  White  House 
on  his  return.  "The  postwar  era  Is  over." 
the  vice  president  said.  It  Is.  and  Americans 
are  slow  to  realize  that.  We  have  become  the 
captives  of  our  successful  policies  In  a  world 
that  has  changed  since  those  policies  were 
Inaugurated.  NATO  has  served  the  West  so 
well  we  can't  take  It  for  granted.  But  we 
have  been  doing  just  that,  and  If  De  Gaulle 
hadnt  tried  to  wreck  that  alliance,  others 
would  have  demanded  a  reassessment  of 
NATO's  purpose  and  planning. 

It  Is  true  our  preoccupation  with  Vietnam 
has  tended  to  make  us  lax  about  repairing 
our  fences  In  Europe  which  is  still,  strategi- 
cally and  politically,  our  most  vital  Interest 
of  all.  And  It  is  also  true  Europe  took  the 
United  States  fof  granted — along  with  ovir 
nuclear  arms — until  Vietnam  created  doubts. 

Europe  and  the  United  States  are  at  cross 
purposes,  too.  In  attitudes  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  E^t  Europe.  Convinced  Moscow 
no  longer  presents  a  direct  military  threat. 
West  Europe  has  been  establishing  a  new 
and  profitable  relationship  with  the  East, 
particularly  in  trade.  WTien  Mr.  Johnson. 
on  the  same  tack,  talks  of  building  bridges 
of  understanding  to  the  East.  Eiirope  first 
welcomes  it — and  then  begins  to  suspect 
Washington  and  Moscow  may  be  cooking  up 
some  deal  to  settle  World  War  ITs  vmltn- 
Ished  business  behind  Europe's  back. 

Humphrey  told  the  leaders  of  all  seven  na- 
tions we'll  settle  nothing  with  Moscow  that's 
contrary  to  our  pledges  to  our  allies.  We 
couldn't  even  If  we  tried  to.  In  any  event. 
Even  on  the  nonprollferatlon  pact,  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  have  to  carry  their  allies 
with  them.  Otherwise,  the  deal's  off.  But 
Humphrey  did  say,  "Tliere  will  be  no  back 
room  deals." 

That  was  why  he  was  sent  and  It  Is  a 
measure  of  the  deterioration  of  trans-Atlan- 
tic understanding  that  his  journey  was  nec- 
essary. Hiimphrey  couldn't  remove  all  sus- 
picion. But  he  has  allayed  a  fair  amoimt. 
Our  prime  purpose  now  must  continue  to  be 
to  convince  Europe  that  their  vital  Interests 
are  still  unqualifiedly  ours,  too. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROTECTION    FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  OUara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  APL-CIO  Executive  Coim- 
cil  recently  adopted  a  statement  on  leg- 
islative protection  for  agricultural  work- 
ers which  I  hope  all  our  colleagues  have 
taken  the  time  to  read. 

As  the  statement  points  out,  1966  was 
a  significant  year  for  farmworkers  be- 
cause, for  the  first  time.  Congress  voted 
to  extend  to  some  of  them  the  protections 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  is 
true  that  only  30  percent  of  all  farm 
laborers  were  brought  imder  the  act  by 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1966.  but  that  was  at  least  a  start. 
Hopefully,  we  will  do  better  in  the  future. 

The  AFL-CIO  statement  on  agricul- 
tural workers  declares  that  farm  labor 
continues  to  be  denied  "almost  all  of  the 
rights  and  benefits  enjoyed  by  other 
workers  under  Federal  and  State  laws" 
in  spite  of  the  modest  improvements  of 
1966. 

One  of  the  actions  Congress  ought  to 
take  to  ease  the  plight  of  farm  laborers 
would  be  extension  to  them  of  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act — a  right  which  the 
great  majority  of  other  workers,  who  en- 
joy much  better  economic  conditions, 
take  for  granted.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation (H.R.  4769)  to  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  NLRA  to  agricultural  workers, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  favorably  considered 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  might  find  the 
AFL-CIO  resolution  on  agricultural 
workers  interesting,  and  I  will  have  it 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

LCCISLATIVX      PBOTXCTION      rOR     AOBICTTLTUSAL 
WORKXKS 

(Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Coimcll,  Feb.  26,  1967) 

While  significant  gains  were  made  last  year 
in  the  effort  to  relieve  the  plight  of  farm 
workers,  they  stUl  are  the  most  exploited 
group  in  the  American  labor  force. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  voted  to  include 
about  30%  of  all  farm  workers  under  the 
federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  UntU 
then,  all  farm  workers  had  been  excluded 
from  wage-hour  protection  since  it  was  first 
established  30  years  ago. 

Despite  this  first  modest  step,  agricultural 
workers  continue  to  be  denied  almost  all  of 
the  rights  and  benefits  enjoyed  by  other 
workers  under  federal  and  state  laws.  And 
because  of  these  unjustifiable  exceptions, 
farm  workers  continue  to  be  cruelly  ex- 
ploited by  the  large  and  profitable  agrlbxisl- 
nesses  that  employ  most  of  them. 

Agricultural  workers — who  for  so  long 
have  been  unable  to  fight  effectively  against 
economic  oppression — should  now  be  safe- 
guarded by  federal  law  In  their  right  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively,  as  are 
other  workers.  Their  exclusion  from  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  must  now  be  ended. 

Agrlcultiiral  workers — most  of  whom  are 
still  paid  wages  far  below  the  poverty 
level — should  now  be  fully  and  eqiiltably 
covered  xuider  the  minimum-wage,  maxi- 
mum-hours and  child-labor  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Agricultural  workers — the  most  insecure 
group  in  the  labor  force — have  been  forced 
almost  universally  to  bear  the  total  brunt 
of  their  own  imemployment.    The  time  has 


come  for  their  inclusion  under  all  unemploy- 
ment oomp>ensatlon  laws. 

Agricultural  workers — employed  In  one  of 
the  nation's  most  hazardous  Industries- 
must  have  the  protection  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  In  aU  states,  not  just  a  mi- 
nority of  them. 

In  addition,  the  time  has  come  to  protect 
American  farm  workers  from  the  adverse 
effect  of  federally-sanctioned  foreign  farm 
labor  Import  programs,  by  finally  terminat- 
ing all  of  them. 

Moreover,  a  really  significant  effort  must 
be  made  by  governments  at  all  levels  to  Im- 
prove housing  standards,  health  protection 
and  educational  opportunities  for  agrlcul- 
tviral  workers,  particularly  for  migrant  farm 
workers  and  their  families. 

In  the  most  affluent  nation  of  the  world, 
and  supposedly  the  most  humane,  the  sub- 
standard status  suffered  by  the  three  million 
Americans  who  work  for  wages  In  agricul- 
ture can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

The  AFL-CIO  wlU  not  be  content  imtU 
these  fellow  Americans  enjoy  the  same  op- 
portunities to  better  their  lives  as  are  avail- 
able to  other  working  people.  We  are  de- 
termined to  help  them  achieve  the  same 
legislative  safeguards  and  the  same  access  to 
the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining  now  en- 
joyed by  other  American  workers. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  yesterday's  mail,  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  In 
support  of  H.R.  2567;  Oje  construction 
safety  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Norman  Crenshaw,  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  makes  a  persuasive  case  for 
passage  of  HR.  2567,  and  I  include  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks  for  the  Information 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record.  The  text  of  the  letter 
follows: 

April  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B&inxs  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Presidknt  Johnson  :  You  have  an  op. 
portunlty  to  perform  a  great  service  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  working  men  of  this 
country.  Those  to  whom  I  refer  are  the  con- 
struction workers  .  .  .  and  there  are  sev- 
eral million  of  them. 

The  construction  trades  have  always  been 
a  very  hazardous  way  for  a  man  to  make  his 
living.  And  very  little  improvement  is  being 
made  except  in  Isolated  Instances. 

During  the  fifteen  years  I  worked  as  a 
bricklayer,  I  have  seen  men  killed  by  falling 
Into  an  unbarrlcaded  deep  hole,  by  a  swing- 
ing stage  scaffold  collapsing  when  a  rotten 
rope  broke  and  when  the  banks  of  a  trench 
caved  In  and  cnished  a  man  to  death. 

In  none  of  these  instances  were  there  even 
rudimentary  safety  precautions  being  taken. 

Today  these  same  conditions  still  prevail 
and  construction  workers  are  etlU  being 
killed  on  the  job.  Last  year  (1966)  there 
were  42  fatalities  and  over  3300  lost  time  ac- 
cidents on  construction  in  ifichlgan  alone. 

Mlc'htgH"  has  a  Construction  Safety  Act 
but  it  has  no  adeq\iate  provisions  for  en- 
forcement. The  inspectors  can  only  suggest 
safety  Improvements. 
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Over  the  past  twenty  years  the  accident 
rate  In  conBtructlon  In  thla  country  has 
actually  been  rlaing,  both  numerically  and 
percentagewise,  while  the  rates  In  practically 
all  other  major  industries  have  been  dras- 
tically reduced. 

In  1945  the  injury  rate  in  construction  was 
18  dlaabllng  Injuries  for  every  million  man- 
hours  worked.  These  resulted  in  2270  days 
lost.  By  1965  these  figures  had  Jumped  to 
28  disabling  injuries  with  2642  days  lost  Xor 
each  million  man-hours  worked. 

Pot  every  disabling  Injury,  the  average 
time  loet  by  the  construction  worker  Is  93 
days.  During  1965  construction  workers  loet 
22,600,000  days  because  of  injuries  in  this 
nation. 

This  gives  you  some  Idea  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  how  badly  we  in  the 
Industry  need  your  help. 

There  Is  a  bill  before  the  Congress  right 
now  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  moat  of  the  conditions  that  cause 
or  contribute  toward  these  accidents.  It  Is 
H.R.  2667  and  is  known  as  the  Ck>nstructlon 
Safety  Act. 

If  passed,  this  law  would  result  In  the 
promulgation  of  a  set  of  Construction  Safety 
Standards  nationwide  which  are  badly 
needed. 

This  bill  contains  adequate  provision  for 
enforcement  and  It  would  cover  all  Jobs  in 
excess  of  «ao,000,  In  which  any  Federal 
money  Is  used.  Today  that  means  most 
major  projects. 

This  should  be  a  non-controversial  piece 
of  legislation  which  shovUd  receive  the  sup- 
port of  every  person  who  Is  concerned  with 
the  well  being  of  his  fellow  man. 

If  you  actively  support  this  bill,  or  a  simi- 
lar one,  throiigh  to  successful  enactment,  you 
will  be  enhanced  In  the  eyes  of  every  man 
working  on  constr\iction  In  this  coxintry. 

I  personally  want  to  sincerely  thank  you 
for  all  the  help  you  can  give  us  In  getting 
this  legislation  which  Is  so  much  needed. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  Crenshaw. 
Flint.  Mich. 
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POSTMASTER  GENERAL  O'BRIEN'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  CONVERT  THE  POST 
OFFICE  INTO  A  NONPROFIT  GOV- 
ERNMENT CORPORATION  DRAWS 
EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unajilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udail]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmas- 
ter General  O'Brien's  proposal  to  con- 
vert the  Post  Office  Into  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
ernment corporation  and  President 
Johnson's  appointment  of  a  top-level 
special  commission  to  study  the  Idea  has 
drawn  widespread  editorial  comment. 
Generally,  newspapers  In  every  section  of 
the  country  have  found  Mr.  O'Brien's 
plan  bold,  refreshing,  and  worthy  of  se- 
rious study  and  consideration.  And  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  reaction  to  Mr.  O'Brien's 
recommendation  and  the  caliber  of  the 
commission  he  has  appointed  to  review  It 
also  have  won  the  applause  of  the  press. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  se- 
lected excerpts  from  editorials  appearing 
in  the  following  newspapers : 

The  Baltimore  Sun:  "The  commission  Is  a 
good  one:  headed  by  a  former  board  chair- 
man of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
and  Including  several  well-known  business 
men,  a  labOT  leader,  a  Wasliington  attorney. 


an  educator  and  a  former  Government  official 
now  heading  a  giant  foundation." 

New  York  Post:  "President  Johnson  has 
acted  wisely  In  naming  a  special  commission 
to  Investigate  the  postal  system  and  to  rec- 
ommend a  modern  reorganization  of  Its  pro- 
gram. 

"The  conmiission  will  take  up  Poetmaster 
General  O'Brien's  proposal  for  a  nonprofit 
postal  corporation,  along  with  other  Ideas. 
Some  may  be  better,  but  O'Brien  Is  correct  in 
arguing  that  some  c\are  must  be  fovmd  for 
the  deficit  plague  which  has  weakened  his 
department  for  so  many  years. 

"We  hope  the  commission  will  undertake 
the  Job  with  the  Indivldiial  handling  and 
speed  tliat  denote  special  delivery." 

Newark  Evening  News:  "President  Johnson 
has  assembled  an  eminent  and  representa- 
tive commission  to  examine  the  postal  sys- 
tem, which  certainly  needs  examination." 

The  Richmond  News  Leader:  "It  appears 
to  us  as  having  great  merit,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  realistic  hope  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Post  Office  can  ever  be  solved 
tmder  the  system  of  divided  responslblUty 
that  now  prevails — with  the  Congress  un- 
willing to  provide  the  money  required  and 
the  Poet  Office  unable  to  handle  the  moun- 
tains of  mall  wltliin  Its  present  revenues  " 
The  Wichita  Eagle:  "It  would  be  a  drastic 
step,  to  Jerk  the  Poet  Office  out  of  politics, 
but  that,  apparently.  Is  what  has  kept  the 
Poet  Office  operating  inefficiently  despite 
manful  efforts  of  a  few  reformers,  and  the 
cries  of  the  public  that  something  be  done. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  '•O'Brien's 
suggestion  Is  a  drastic  one  but  it  could,  when 
further  developed,  provide  the  answer  to  the 
growing  postal  problem." 

The  Denver  Post:  "Most  provocative  idea 
of  the  week  has  to  be  Poetmaster  General 
lAwrence  O'Brien's  proposal  to  turn  the  Job 
of  delivering  the  nation's  malls  over  to  a 
nonprofit  corporation  similar  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority." 

The  Washington  Daily  News  {D.C.) :  "But 
if  the  commission  functions  objectively  and 
produces  a  useful  plan,  no  matter  how 
drastic.  It  could  have  a  lot  to  do  with  per- 
suading Congress  to  take  the  steps  which 
obviously  are  necessary." 

Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader:  "Surely  O'Brien's 
recommendations  merit  careful  study.  The 
Post  Office  Department  Is  In  difficulty  and 
It  Is  obvious  that  something  must  be  done  If 
Its  operations  are  to  be  maintained  on  a 
high  level  of  efficiency." 

The  Cedar  Rapids  {Iowa)  Gazette:  "We 
will  say.  however,  that  O'Brien's  suggestion 
that  the  poetmaster  general  be  removed  from 
cabinet  status  makes  conElderable  sense. 
The  post  office  department  Is  primarily  a 
service  enterprise  and  Its  competent  direc- 
tion Is  essentially  an  administrative  Job." 

Buffalo  Courier  Express:  "Mr.  O'Brien  is 
to  be  commended  for  proposing  a  giant  step 
In  postal  reform,  a  matter  of  vurgency  in  the 
opinion  of  most  users  of  the  malls." 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times:  "Whether 
or  not  O'Brien's  proposal  was  made  In  com- 
plete seriousness,  it  bears  the  mark  of  an- 
gxilsh.  He  is  a  responsible  man  burled  under 
a  mountain  of  mall  that  never  diminishes 
but  continues  to  Increase.  He  Is  frustrated. 
He  wants  the  government  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  task  and  perhaps  It  Is  time  the  gov- 
ernment listened." 

The  News  and  Observer  {Raleigh,  N.C.) : 
"The  proposal  clearly  represents  a  bold  and 
Innovative  attempt  to  restructure  a  system 
which  continues  to  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer more  and  more  money  for  what  often 
seems  less  and  less  speed  and  efficiency." 

Asheville  {N.C.)  Citizen:  "Larry  O'Brien  U 
Inviting.  In  effect,  the  elimination  of  his 
own  job.  but  we  think  Congress  should  con- 
sider seriously  the  Poetmaster  General's 
recommendation.  The  Larry  O'Briens  of  our 
time  can  get  other  Jobs — and  undoubtedly 
better  ones." 

Intelligencer -Journal      {Lancaster,     Pa.) : 


"The  O'Brien  proposal  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  a  political  gimmick,  however.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  back  his  description 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a  'tottering 
structure'  increasingly  hard  put  to  cope  with 
an  enormous  rise  in  mall  volume.  Some- 
thing clearly  must  be  done — something  far 
more  basic  than  the  proposed  rate  increase 
Before  the  service  collapses  under  the  bur- 
den of  funcUonlng  with  antiquated  methods 
and  rate  structure.  Congress  should  consider 
fundamental  revision  of  the  system.  The 
postmaster  general's  recommendations  will 
at  least  serve  as  a  good  springboard  for 
hearings  and  debate  with  that  end  In  mind." 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer:  "In  a  word.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  recommended  that  the  Post 
Office  be  operated  more  like  a  business  and 
a  great  deal  less  like  the  bogged-down  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  it  has  become.  His 
proposal  merits  the  most  serious  and  ureent 
study." 

The  Albany  Herald  {Oa.) :  "If  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  done  nothing  else,  he  has  succeeded  in 
focusing  public  as  well  as  official  attention 
upon  a  chaoUc  condition  fairly  begging  for 
remedy." 

The  AnnUton  {Ala.)  Star:  "It  Is  Just  con- 
ceivable O'Brien's  proposal  may  get  a  hearing. 
It  strikes  a  balance  between  the  reluctance 
of  the  traditionalists  who  don't  want  a  thing 
changed,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  theorists 
who  would  divorce  the  department  from  the 
government  entirely. 

"Job  rights  of  postal  employees  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  protected,  but  such  a  fresh 
approach  to  improving  efficiency — based  on 
reliable  business  methods — should  be  wel- 
comed." 

St.  Louis  {Mo.)  Post- Dispatch:  "Postmas- 
ter General  CBrleo's  prt^Msal  to  change  the 
structure  of  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
an  ExecuUve  department  to  a  Government 
corporation  Is  as  sensible  as  It  Is  bold.  On 
both  accounts  he  has  earned  the  public's 
gratitude  and  support." 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  {Ala.) :  "De- 
spitA  congressional  opposition,  the  O'Brien 
proposal  has  merit.  It  Is  not  as  radical  as 
Goldwater's  plan  to  turn  the  department  over 
to  private  business,  since  it  would  be  a  gov- 
ernment venture. 

"Yet,  for  all  Its  Inefficiency,  the  Post  Office 
Is  a  public  service.  As  such,  the  ultimate 
control  should  be  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  directly  answerable  to  the  people. 

"The  O'Brien  plan  deserves  a  public  airing, 
where  perhaps  a  blending  of  the  better  parts 
of  both  the  existing  system  and  the  proposed 
one  could  be  achieved." 
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HELP  FOR  THE  NATION'S 
EDUCA110N 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nunois  fMr.  Annxtnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
highly  gratified  by  President  Johnson's 
recent  announcement  that  some  217,000 
students,  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
to  attend  college,  will  receive  educational 
opportunity  grants  totaling  $108  million 
in  the  coming  school  year. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  President's 
remarks  that  tills  money  will  be  repsdd 
many  times  over  when  grantees  take 
their  places  as  contributing  members  of 
our  society.  Any  doubts  on  that  score 
would  immediately  be  removed  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  benefits  we  have  received  In 
the  form  of  taxes  and  skilled  services 
from  the  users  of  our  various  GI  bills. 


Even  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  program  is  a  prime  mover  in  our 
national  effort  to  see  that  everyone  who 
can  benefit  from  education  has  the 
chance  to  get  it,  regardless  of  his  family 
or  financial  background.  It  can  truly  be 
said  now.  thanks  in  part  to  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  program,  that 
lack  of  money  need  not  bar  anyone  from 
college. 

Already,  the  program  is  helping  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  migrant  laborers, 
the  products  of  broken  homes,  and  others 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  help  them 
get  the  educations  they  need  and  deserve. 

The  worth  of  this  program  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
54,000  of  those  who  received  grants  last 
year  will  qualify  for  additional  awards 
this  year  because  they  were  in  the  top 
half  of  their  class. 

The  need  for  this  assistance  to  provide 
our  Nation  with  trained  and  educated 
people  in  an  increasingly  complex  so- 
ciety is  striking.  Consid^  that  the 
217.000  students  to  be  aided  in  the  com- 
ing year  are  more  than  graduated  from 
our  colleges  and  universities  in  any  year 
before  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Facing 
shortages  in  many  types  of  occupations, 
we  can  take  justified  pride  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  demon- 
strates the  value  of  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach In  Federal  aid  to  education.  We 
have  here  Federal  funds  committed  to  a 
national  program  directed  at  a  national 
problem.  But  we  leave  the  choice  of 
beneficiaries  to  the  individual  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  are  in  the 
best  position  to  know  who  can  truly 
benefit  from  it. 


DESTRUCTIVE   ACTS   AND   DEMON- 
STRA-nONS  BORDER  ON  TREASON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountaik] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
burning  of  the  American  flag  and  the 
destruction  of  draft  cards  at  so-called 
peace  demonstrations  last  weekend,  in 
my  opinion,  borders  very  close  on 
treason. 

Those  demonstrations  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  United  States  and  the  only  ones 
who  could  draw  comfort  from  them  are 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  Hanoi  and  his  Com- 
munist friends. 

That  undoubtedly  was  the  Intent. 
Anyone  who,  while  engaging  In  such  anti- 
American  acts,  calls  the  President  a 
buffoon,  the  Secretary  of  State  a  fool, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  racist 
certainly  cannot  be  said  to  have  serious 
patriotic  Instincts. 

The  Inflammatory  speeches  at  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  Sunday  were 
nothing  but  hate-mongerlng,  anti- 
American  harsmgues  serving  no  one  but 
the  enemy.  It  is  past  irony  that  those 
speeches  would  never  be  allowed  in  those 
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coimtries  which  were  the  only  beneficiar- 
ies of  them. 

I  let  the  people  of  my  district  know 
about  the  principal  sponsors  of  those 
demonstrations  in  a  q>eech  April  7  at 
Klnston,  N.C. 

It  was  well  known  and  had  been  well 
documented  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  that  the  demon- 
strations were  being  organized  chiefly  by 
known  and  admitted  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

It  is  beyond  belief  that  so  many  peo- 
ple appear  to  be  so  naive  that  they  think 
they  can  publicly  participate  in  such  an 
£u;tivity  and  then  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  sponsors. 

Every  American  has  the  right  of  dis- 
sent from  any  policy  of  his  Government 
but  such  public  abuse  of  one's  country 
and  In  such  numbers  only  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  costs  many 
more  American  lives. 

I  can  only  echo  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  about  the  ranting  and  raving 
that  took  place:  It  will  not  change  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Thank  God  there  are  still  millions  of 
patriotic  Americans  who  refuse  to  be 
duped  by  such  frauds. 


T.  W.  HUNTER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIA-nON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  South 
Carolinian  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  educator,  legislator,  business- 
man, and  community  leader  has  recently 
been  accorded  a  new  and  important  na- 
tional responsibility.  I  am  referring  to 
T.  W.  Hunter,  of  Newberry,  S.C,  who  has 
recently  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  an  organization  which 
represents  nearly  1,000  nonprofit,  con- 
sumer-owned rural  electric  systems 
serving  over  20  million  rural  Americans 
in  46  States. 

Judge  Hunter's  election  to  the  na- 
tional presidency  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  brings  to  South 
Carolina  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that 
has  ever  come  to  our  State  and  to  my 
congressional  district.  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  Congressman  who  represents  this 
distinguished  American. 

Judge  Hunter  has  a  wonderful  family. 
His  outstanding  successes  all  through 
his  life  have  been  made  possible  with  the 
able  assistance  of  his  charming,  lovely, 
and  devoted  wife  Leila,  and  his  two  at- 
tractive daughters. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Judge  Hunter 
realize  that  his  election  to  such  a  high 
place  in  this  vital  program  is  more  than 
a  reflection  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  Is  held  by  his  fellojv  workers  in  the 
rural  electrification  field.  Rather,  it  is 
a  recognition  of  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship he  has  displayed  in  all  of  his  many 
activities  over  the  years.    It  is  an  ac- 


knowledgment of  his  willingness  to 
shoiilder  and  carry  through  the  respon- 
sibilities placed  upon  him  by  his  fellow 
man.  He  has  never  shied  away  from  a 
task  that  would  benefit  his  community. 
State,  or  Nation. 

A  native  of  Prosperity,  S.C,  Judge 
Hunter  has  become  one  of  our  State's 
most  highly  respected  citizens.  After 
attending  St.  Lukes  Grade  School  and 
Prosperity  High  School,  he  graduated 
from  Newberry  College.  His  very  first 
position  was  as  principal  of  the  Swansea, 
S.C,  public  schools  and  later  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Prosperity  High  School. 

In  1931,  he  left  the  education  field  to 
enter  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  from  which  he  received 
his  law  degree  in  1934.  Since  that  time 
he  has  industriously  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful law  business,  presently  under  the 
name  of  Clarkson,  Hunter  L  Clarkson. 
He  has  also  pursued  an  active  business 
career  as  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
Boyd's  Lumber  Co.;  president  of  the 
Midway  Oil  Co.  in  Newberry;  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  State  Bank 
&;  Trust  Co.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
gages in  farming. 

He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  from  1954  to 
1960.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Newberry 
Hunting  Club,  the  Newberry  Country 
Club,  and  is  a  member  and  deacon  of  the 
Aveleigh  Presbyterian  Church  where  he 
hsis  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  president  of  the  Men 
of  the  Church  Organization. 

His  Interest  and  dedication  to  the 
rural  electrification  program  in  our 
State  and  throughout  the  Nation  is  Indi- 
cated by  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
people.  As  the  attorney  for  the  New- 
berry Electric  Cooperative,  an  active 
leader  in  the  South  Carolina  Electric  Co- 
operative and  as  a  long-standing  mem- 
ber of  the  national  board  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Coopersitive  Association, 
he  has  played  a  leading  role  in  bringing 
the  rural  folks  electric  power.  Today, 
we  have  23  rural  electric  systems  in 
South  Carolina  serving  more  than 
152.000  of  our  people.  This  electric 
power  has  enabled  our  rural  people  to 
keep  pace  with  modem  agriculture  tech- 
nology and  has  eased  the  burden  of  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas.  Now,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  will  play  an  even  more  important 
role  in  assuring  a  dynamic  and  viable 
rural  economy. 

Judge  Hunter's  succession  to  the  top 
post  of  the  national  association  follows 
his  service  as  secretary -treasurer  and 
vice  president  of  the  organization  during 
which  time  he  displayed  the  same  lead- 
ership qualities  which  we,  in  South 
Carolina,  have  always  admired.  As  he 
leads  this  national  rural  electrification 
program  forward,  I  hope  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  this  fine  South 
Carolinian. 


CAPITOL    COOLNESS    DISMAYS 
BACKERS  OF  LOGISTICS  SHIPS 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bitrks]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  and  my  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  an  article  by  Orr  Kelly,  Star 
staff  writer,  entitled  "Capitol  Coolness 
Dismays  Backers  of  Logistics  Ships," 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  April  16, 
edition  of  the  Evening  Star. 

One  of  the  major  argiunents  against 
this  proposal  has  been  that  the  existence 
of  30  FDL's  would  suddenly  make  us 
poUcemen  of  the  world;  however,  as  the 
article  well  points  out,  these  few  ships 
would  constitute  less  of  a  threat  than 
our  already  existing  thousands  of  air- 
craft carriers,  troop  and  supply  ships. 
and  giant  logistics  transport  aircraft. 
In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  April  4,  I  pro- 
posed that  If  the  "policeman"  reasoning 
is  valid,  then  it  would  be  in  keeping  to 
scrap  our  other  systems. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Oapttoi.     Coolness     Dibvatb     Backers     or 
Logistics  Saips 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  generals  and  the  admirals  and  even 
the  Pentagon's  "whiz  Mds"  were  delighted 
with  themselves  when  they  discovered  that 
It  Is  still  possible  in  this  complicated  age,  to 
"get  there  rustest  with  the  mosteet." 

They  have  thus  been  startled,  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  to  discover  that  a  lot  of  people 
on  Capitol  Hill — Including  some  they  had 
long  considered  their  best  friends — ^tblnk 
that  may  not  be  such  a  desirable  goal  after 
aU. 

The  country  could  thiis  be  heading  for  a 
peculiar  new  kind  of  "great  debate"  over 
weapons  and  strategy — all  of  It  centered 
around  a  proposal  to  build  a  fleet  of  huge 
Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ships. 

The  Senate  already  has  cut  funds  for  the 
fleet  from  the  1968  budget  and  there  are 
indications  the  House  might  take  the  same 
action. 

FBOrSSSIONALS   tTNAMIMOUS 

"nils  negative  reaction  on  Capitol  Hill  has 
come  as  a  puzzling  surprise  to  officials  In  the 
Pentagon  who.  In  one  of  their  relatively 
rare  displays  of  total  unanimity,  think  the 
FDLs  are  an  almost  perfect  answer  to  a 
tough  problem. 

The  problem  Is  posed  by  the  commitments 
the  civilian  leadership  of  the  country  has 
made  to  help  defend  the  country's  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

As  officials  In  the  Pentagon  see  It,  Congress 
has  approved  a  policy  imder  which  the  mili- 
tary would  be  expected  to  move  as  fast  as 
possible  to  help  a  threatened  ally. 

"This  Is  the  flrst  time,"  said  one  official, 
"that  I  have  heard  of  the  military  being 
criticized  for  finding  a  more  efficient  way  to 
do  something  we  have  been  told  to  do." 

ESSKNTTAI.  PABT  OF  BTBTXM. 

The  PDI*.  as  the  mlUtary  people  see  It, 
are  one  of  the  essential  parte  of  a  weapons 
system  that — if  it  had  been  available  then — 
would  have  substantially  shortened  both 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War. 

The  other  two  elements  in  the  system  are 
the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  military 
goods  at  strategic  overseas  bases  and  the  tre- 
mendous carrying  capacity  of  the  C-6A  Jet 
cargo  plane  now  being  developed  In  Georgia 
by  Lockheed. 

Some  of  the  opposition  apparently  has  been 
sparked  by  an  erroneous  Impression  that 
fully  loaded  FDIjb  would  constantly  roam  the 
seas,  ready  to  move  In  almost  Instantly 
wherever  trouble  might  erupt.  Sens.  Mike 
Mansfield.  D-Mont.,  and  Richard  Russell,  D- 


Oa.,  have  both  complained  that  this  would 
give  the  TTnlted  States  the  capability  to  be- 
come a  "global  policeman"  and  that  the 
country  might  find  itself  In  fights  It  would 
be  better  off  out  of. 

More  likely,  about  13  of  the  ships — enough 
to  move  the  equipment  for  a  full  division 
and  Its  supporting  forces — would  be  based, 
fully  loaded.  In  the  Western  Pacific.  Others, 
partially  loaded,  would  be  based  In  Hawaii, 
and  In  the  West.  East  and  Oulf  coasts  of  the 
U.S.  ready  to  take  on  the  equipment  of  divi- 
sions stationed  nearby. 

REABT    rOB   TBOOPS,    MATEBIEL 

In  case  of  trouble,  the  FDLs  could  begin 
unloading  equipment  while  troops  were  being 
flown  in  by  the  C-6As:  althorigh.  th«  planes 
are  designed  to  ccury  cargo,  they  can  also 
carry  345  men  apiece. 

In  a  complicated  series  of  studies  of  al- 
ternative strategies,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff's  special  studies  group  figured  that, 
without  advance  warning.  It  could  land  a 
division  In  a  trouble  spot  in  three  to  20  days. 
With  advance  knowledge  of  a  potential  at- 
tack, the  reaction  time  would  range  from  lese 
than  one  day  up  to  10  days. 

In  Korea,  the  war  was  nearly  lost  before 
the  first  U.S.-based  division  could  be  rushed 
across  the  Pacific  and  landed  56  days  after 
the  Invasion  from  the  North. 

If  the  U.8.  had  had  C-6As  and  FDLs  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  IT,  it  probably  could 
have  held  on  to  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  that  were  regained  only  after 
some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  history. 

NOT  rOK  SLOW  BUILDUP 

Although  the  FDI«  are  not  specifically 
designed  for  the  kind  of  slow  buildup  which 
has  gone  on  In  Vietnam,  they  might  have 
been  useful  there  In  two  ways.  If  the  intro- 
duction of  the  flrst  small  unite  of  VB.  troops 
had  brought  a  large  scale  reaction  from  North 
Viet  Nam  or  China.  FDI^  and  C-6As  would 
have  made  It  possible  a  lot  more  men  and 
equipment  in  a  hurry  and  since  the  FDLs 
are  designed  to  unload  on  a  beach  as  well  as 
in  a  built-up  port  they  could  have  cut  down 
on  the  congestion  in  the  Saigon  harbor. 

Pentagon  officials  say  it  Is  simply  not  true 
that  the  existence  of  the  ships  would  lead 
to  more  global  Involvement.  They  fall  to 
see,  they  say,  how  30  ships — the  bulk  of 
them  based  in  this  country — could  possibly 
be  more  provocative  than  the  thousands  of 
ships  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Fleets,  al- 
ready deployed  around  the  world. 

The  Navy  hopes,  through  the  FDL  con- 
struction program,  to  work  a  major  revolu- 
tion In  the  way  ships  are  constructed  In  this 
coimtry.  A  key  to  the  revolution  is  the  pro- 
posal to  give  the  contract  for  the  whole  30- 
ship  fleet  to  one  manufacturer — the  same 
way  In  which  the  contract  for  the  C-5A  was 
given  to  one  Arm. 

OTHnWTBZ  OCCUPIES 

But  the  three  flrms  in  the  final  running 
for  the  contract — Lockheed,  General  Dynam- 
ics and  Litton  Industries — are  all  primarily 
Involved  In  aero-space  construction  rather 
than  shipbuilding,  although  all  three  also 
have  shipyards.  Some  of  the  operators  of 
conventional  shipyards  aren't  happy  with 
the  way  things  are  turning  out — especially 
since  the  FDL  fieet  is  being  described  as  a  $2 
billion  program. 

The  FDL  vrlll  be  about  the  size  of  a  small 
aircraft  carrier,  but  will  need  a  crew  of  only 
about  37  men. 


SUPPORT  OP  TITLE  IV  OP  H.R.  5710 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pattkn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remailcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grow- 
ing  need  exists  in  this  Nation  for  more 
social  workers,  programs,  and  facilities, 
and  title  IV  of  a  bill  being  considered 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee— H.R.  5710 — would  help  provide 
them  through  Federal  aid. 

Because  New  Jersey  is  the  most  urban- 
ized State  in  the  country,  its  social  needs 
are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  more 
complex. 

To  help  cope  with  the  problems  created 
by  heavy  urbanization,  legislation  should 
be  passed  this  year  to  improve  the  prep- 
aration of  those  who  plan  to  enter  the 
social  field — and  even  for  some  already 
In  It. 

Most  colleges,  universities,  and  so- 
cial schools  face  the  frustrating  problem 
of  limited  financial  resources  and  are  in 
urgent  need  of  assistance.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  .should  bear 
some  of  the  costs  of  developing,  expand- 
ing, or  improving  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs. 

The  TJS.  aid  proposed  In  title  IV  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  would  help 
meet  part  of  the  Increased  faculty  and 
administrative  personnel  and  Improve- 
ment of  present  faculties. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
of  Rutgers,  the  State  university  of  New 
Jersey,  would  be  one  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  to  benefit  from  the 
program.  Many  others  throughout  the 
Nation  would  also  gain. 

One  of  several  letters  I  have  received 
urging  my  support  came  from  the  dean 
of  the  Rutgers  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  Dr.  Werner  W.  Boehm,  who  wrote 
me  that  title  IV  would  "materially  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  manpower  in 
social  welfare."  And  I  have  a  very  deep 
respect  for  Dr.  Boehm's  Judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  If 
title  rv  of  this  fine  bill— HJl.  5710— Is 
approved,  social  problems  would  be  at- 
tacked with  greater  effectiveness  and 
success,  strengthening  our  Nation  in  one 
of  the  most  sensitive,  Important,  and 
far-reaching  fields. 


Ajyril  19,  1967 
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LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  PRO- 
GRAMS THAT  WILL  PERMIT  THE 
MARKET  SYSTEM  TO  WORK  MORE 
EPPECnVELY  FOR  WHEAT  AND 
PEED  GRAIN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Gbucain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  offering  legislation  that  will  have  the 
effect  of  finally  permitting  the  wheat 
and  feed  growers  of  this  Nation  to  get 
away  from  price  supports  and  Govern- 
ment loans. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  can 
turn  farmers  loose  from  controls  and  ex- 
pensive Government  programs,  certainly 
that  time  is  now. 

The  saving  involved — more  than  $2 
billion  from  the  Federal  Treasury — Is 


tremendously  Important,  but  perhaps  of 
greater  significance  Is  the  opportunity  it 
wiU  give  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers 
to  produce  more  efQciently  and  for  the 
marketplace. 

While  I  represent  a  New  England  con- 
stituency, where  price  supports  are  of  no 
importance,  I  must  emphasize  that  every 
private  farmer  poll  I  have  seen  over  the 
last  few  years  has  shown  dramatically 
that  the  farmers  of  the  major  producing 
areas  of  this  country  feel  overwhelm- 
ingly they  want  to  be  turned  loose  to 
produce. 

I  fear  too  many  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  are  looking  at  today's 
farmer  as  if  he  were  that  farmer  of  those 
dark  days  of  1929.  Times  have  changed 
much  since  that  time,  and  so  have  farm- 
ers and  farming.  Let  us  not  look  back- 
ward to  the  extent  that  we  are  blinded 
in  thinking  of  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  economical 
and  best  quality  food  can  be  obtained 
by  consumers  only  if  farmers  are  allowed 
to  produce  for  the  market,  not  for  a 
Grovemment  warehouse.  American  ag- 
riculture is  the  most  efficient  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  has  made  this  prog- 
ress in  spite  of  Government  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Let  us  help  farmers  refine  their  meth- 
ods even  more  by  doing  away  with  farm 
programs  that  cripple  and  impede. 

Doing  away  with  price  supports  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  is  a  most  serious 
step  after  all  these  years  of  Government 
"help."  But,  this  bill  would  help  farmers 
make  the  transition  by  using  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  insure  private  loans 
which  farmers  could  obtain  from  their 
banks,  or  others,  on  their  crops. 

Most  farmers  now  use  banks  to  finance 
purchase  of  cattle,  machinery,  and  sup- 
plies. They  do  this  without  Government 
insurance.  This  legislation  would  insure 
the  loans  they  would  make  to  get  wheat 
and  feed  grain  crops  into  the  ground, 
but  the  Government  would  be  out  of 
the  expensive  business  of  storing  the 
commodities. 

This  legislation  Is  strongly  supported 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, by  far  the  largest  farm  organiza- 
tion in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  result  of  an 
affirmative  decision  by  PVirm  Bureau's 
duly  elected  voting  delegates.  It  repre- 
sents a  real  grassroots  sentiment  which 
we  in  this  Chamber  should  heed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY  IN  PROVI- 
DENCE, R.I. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  are  very  concerned  about  the  car- 
nage that  take  place  on  our  Nation's 
highways,  claiming  some  50,000  citizens 
annually. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  that  a 
Federal  research  laboratory,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  studying  the  behavior  of 


automobile  drivers.  Is  being  established 
in  Providence.  RX 

This  laboratory,  which  will  specialize 
in  researching  the  human  factor  in  the 
causes  of  automobile  accidents,  was 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Represent- 
ative John  E.  Fogarty. 

The  laboratory  will  be  operated  by  the 
Injury  control  program  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  I  have  great 
expectations  as  to  Its  contribution 
toward  reducing  the  carnage  on  our 
highways. 

In  an  effort  to  familiarize  my  col- 
leagues with  this  matter,  I  insert  into  the 
Record  news  articles  pertaining  to  this 
laboratory  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Providence  Simday  Journal, 
and  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  31,  1967) 
Satett  Search  Makino  Sense 
(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

Without  a  crusading  author  and  the  harsh 
glare  of  publicity,  the  search  for  greater 
highway  safety  has  finally  turned  in  the 
right  direction. 

Burled  five  paragraphs  down  in  a  release 
from  the  United  States  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice on  federally-staffed  driving  simulator 
studies  Is  this  understatement  of  the  cam- 
paign: 

"Much  more  needs  to  be  learned  to  teach 
people  how  to  stay  out  of  accidents  In  the 
first  place." 

Research  getting  under  way  at  the  Health 
Service's  newly-organized  National  Center 
for  Urban  and  Industrial  Health  \n  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  Is  expected  to  "produce  impor- 
tant information  on  driving  behavior  pat- 
terns and  aid  in  establishing  standards  for 
driver  licensing  and  improvement." 

It  marks  the  first  time  that  the  govern- 
ment has  stepped  in  with  individually-de- 
signed electronic  driving  simulators  and  de- 
voted time  exclusively  to  the  human  aspects 
of  auto  accident  causation. 

Can  you  imagine  the  results  if  a  "call- 
back" system  would  be  Introduced  to  bring 
In  faulty  motorists? 

The  Health  Service  announcement  says 
many  types  of  drivers  operating  under  vari- 
ous driving  conditions  will  be  tested. 

(Would  that  include  the  driver  who  passed 
me  at  over  60  miles  an  hour  on  rain -slicked 
Memorial  Parkway,  his  right  arm  draped 
across  the  top  of  the  seat? ) 

"Drivers  of  both  sexes  will  be  studied  in 
an  effort  to  determine  driver  fallvu-es,  and 
weaknesses  that  cause  acldents." 

(Win  the  simulator  provide  a  small  child  to 
Bit  beeide  the  mother  as  she  crosses  the  soUd, 
yellow  line  to  pass  going  uphlU  on  two-lane. 
hUly  Highway  7?) 

"With  these  simulators,  research  wUl  be 
xindertaken  which  has  never  been  feasible 
on  the  highway.  Drivers  can  be  exposed  to 
the  most  hazardous  driving  conditions;  an 
accurate  record  of  his  immediate  respMnses 
can  be  complied." 

(Do  simulators  leave  skid  marks  as  long  as 
30  feet,  heading  off  George  Washington  Park- 
way in  all  directions?) 

Out  of  a  still-depressed  automobile  sales 
picture  last  week  came  the  50,000th  Mercury 
Cougar  delivery,  less  than  six  months  after 
the  car  was  Introduced. 

Lincoln-Mercury  general  manager  E.  F. 
Laux  is  forecasting  sales  of  11.000  for  March, 
which  would  be  37  per  cent  better  than  Feb- 
ruary. 

Appearance  of  the  XR--7.  the  "fancied  up" 
version  of  the  Cougar,  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  steady  sales,  according  to  Laux. 

Results  of  sharp  price  cuts  In  the  Rambler 
American  are  bringing  smiles  to  otherwise 
straight  faces  at  American  Motors. 


So  is  announcement  that  Kinney  National 
Service,  Inc.,  national  car-rental  agency.  wlU 
buy  6.000  American  Motors  automobiles: 
4,000  to  be  delivered  this  month;  2,000  more 
In  May. 

You  may  not  see  any  multlmllllon,  slmul- 
taneoiis  response,  but  tomorrow  has  been  set 
as  "Winter  Tire  Removal  Day"  by  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association. 

The  association  cautions  against  using 
winter  tires  in  warmer  weather  because  sus- 
tained high-speed  driving  results  in  a  greater 
heat  b\Uld-up  than  in  conventional  tires. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27.  1967] 
New  Laboratost  Will  Test  Drivers — Federal 
Pacilitt  Is  Seeking  Guideline  for  Licens- 
ing 

Providence.  RJ..  March  26. — The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  wUl  open  here 
tomorrow  a  research  laboratory  built  about 
electronic  simulators  to  study  hiiman  factors 
in  the  causes  of  highway  accidents. 

The  $900,000  faclUty.  with  an  operating 
budget  of  $432,000  a  year  and  a  staff  that 
wUl  total  20  persons.  wUl  be  operated  by 
the  Federal  agency's  newly  organized  Na- 
tional Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial 
Health.  One  of  its  goals  Is  to  develop  guide- 
lines that  will  assist  the  states  in  establish- 
ing driver  licensing  requirements  under  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

The  first  Federal  project  of  Its  kind,  it 
plans  to  examine  the  reactions  of  1,200  vol- 
unteers anniially  in  teen-age,  middle  age. 
elderly  and  handicapped  categories  of  both 
sexes  to  every  conceivable  variety  of  highway 
hazards  and  emergencies.  The  subjects  will 
be  tested  both  while  normally  alert  and 
whUe  they  are  under  varying  conditions  of 
Impairment,  such  as  fatigue,  emotional  stess 
and  the  influence  of  alcohol,  amphetamines 
and  tranquilizers. 

The  laboratory  is  built  around  two  elec- 
tronic driving  simulators  that  cost  more  than 
•600.000.  One,  buUt  by  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  is  an  optical  reduction  system  In 
which  a  long-distance  test  driver  confronts 
a  highway  in  miniature  with  model  moving 
traffic  and  environmental  elements.  The 
other,  biillt  by  Goodyear  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion with  Philco  equipment,  televises  high- 
way situations  onto  a  screen  In  front  of  a 
shcMt-distance  test  driver. 

PROGRAMED    SITUATIONS 

Subjects  In  both  simulators  will  confront 
programed  sitiiatlons  and  their  vlgUance 
and  reaction  In  responding  through  the  driv- 
ing controls  they  operate  will  be  studied  in 
detail  by  eng^eers  and  psychologists  on  the 
laboratory  staff. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Marland,  chief  of  the  health 
service's  injury  control  program,  said  he 
hoi>ed  the  research  would  develop  data  that 
would  materially  reduce  the  nation's  traffic 
toU  of  60,000  deaths  and  3.5  million  Injuries 
annually.  Up  to  now,  he  said,  safety  re- 
search has  focused  on  highway  engineering 
and  the  car  manufacturer,  not  on  drivers. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  McKelvey,  an  engineering 
psychologist  who  was  chief  of  human  factors 
research  at  the  National  aviation  faculty 
experimental  center  at  Atlantic  City.  Is  di- 
rector of  the  new  laisoratory. 

The  laboratory  will  pay  nominal  fees  to 
volimteer  test  subjects.  Many  wUl  be  col- 
lege students.  The  state  Department  of 
Health  will  assist  in  providing  aging  and 
physlcaUy  impaired  subjects. 

Federal,  state  and  local  officials,  educators 
and  scientists,  have  been  Invited  to  attend 
an  informal  opening  of  the  laboratory  to- 
morrow. It  will  take  until  next  faU.  Dr. 
McKelvey  said,  to  set  up  the  research  disci- 
pline necessary  for  full-scale  operations. 

[From  the  Providence  S\mday  Journal,  Mar. 

26,  1967] 
Fatal  Faults  Disclosed  bt  Comptttxr  Driving 
You're  doing  50  miles  an  hour  down  a  tree- 
lined  street  and  there's  a  sharp  curve  ahead. 
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You  wait  until  the  last  minute  before  mak- 
ing your  turn,  narrowly  missing  a  truck 
parked  by  the  roadside,  and  then  floor  It 
again. 

A  figure  appears  at  your  side  window  and 
a  voice  asks,  "what  do  you  think  of  It?" 

The  voice  brings  you  back  to  reality. 
You're  not  driving  50  miles  an  hour,  but 
sitting  behind  the  wheel  of  a  late  model  car 
parked  Inside  a  building.  And  that  tree-lined 
street  and  truck  were  Just  Images  projected 
from  a  television  camera  In  another  room. 

That  It  wasnt  the  real  thing  Is  fortunate, 
because  you  "theoretlcaUy"  wiped  out  that 
truck,  you  learn. 

This  automobile  Is  part  of  one  of  two  driv- 
ing simulators  that  were  developed  for  the 
federal  government  for  use  at  Its  new  driving 
research  laboratory  in  Providence. 

SHOBT-DISTANCK  DRIVINa  TXSTS 

This  particular  simulator  uses  a  closed-cir- 
cuit television  system  to  test  driver  be- 
havior In  short  distances. 

The  driver  starts  the  car  as  he  would  his 
own.  Although  he  hears  the  sound  of  a 
motor  (It  Is  a  tape  recording),  the  Ignition 
switch  activates  an  analogue  computer  In 
another  room.  At  the  same  time  It  activates 
a  television  camera  In  the  other  room  and  an 
Image  appears  on  a  screen  In  front  of  the 
wlndahleld  of  the  car. 

The  television  camera  Is  suspended  above 
a  model  replica  of  a  small  town.  The  equip- 
ment was  constructed  by  the  Ooodyear  Aero- 
space CorporaUon  in  Akron.  Ohio,  and  the 
12-by-18-foot  model,  biUlt  to  scale,  originally 
was  a  replica  of  that  city. 

Because  of  the  angle  of  the  lens  on  the 
camera,  it  appears  to  the  driver  that  he  is 
looking  across  the  replica  and  not  down  on  it. 

As  the  driver  presses  down  the  accelerator, 
electronic  Impulses  move  the  camera  forward 
over  the  "road."  The  speed  of  the  camera 
la  controlled  by  the  accelerator. 

CREATES    DRrVINC    CRISES 

The  steering  mechanism  of  the  car  con- 
trols the  movement  of  the  camera.  Because 
the  camera  can  move  laterally  as  well  as  for- 
ward, the  "car"  can  go  anywhere  over  the 
replica,  as  one  "hot-rodder"  found  out  re- 
cently. 

The  computer  may  be  programmed  to 
create  many  different  driving  situations,  such 
as  cars  pulling  out  of  side  streets  right  in 
front  of  the  camera,  and  it  also  records  the 
driver's  responses  so  that  they  may  be  an- 
alyzed. 

The  other  driving  simulator  uses  what 
scientists  term  an  optical  reduction  system. 
It  also  uses  a  late  model  car,  but  instead  of 
a  television  camera  it  uses  a  graphic  camera 
lens  moiinted  in  front  of  the  windshield. 
The  camera  lens  Is  aimed  down  a  35-foot 
tunnel  directly  in  front  of  the  car.  In  the 
tunnel  are  Ave  endless  moving  belts. 

As  In  the  other  simulator,  the  test  driver 
turns  the  key,  activating  the  computer,  and 
also  the  belts.  As  he  presses  down  the  ac- 
celerator, the  belts  move  accordingly,  but  all 
at  different  speeds.  The  Inner  belts,  which 
represent  the  road,  move  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  outer  belts,  which  represent  the 
roadside. 

COlJ-laiON,    ICAMEUVERINO    TESTS 

This  simulator,  designed  and  built  by 
Welser  Associates  Inc.,  for  the  RCA  Data 
Systems  Center,  Is  primarily  for  testing  driver 
behavior  on  long,  straight  roads.  The  com- 
puter can  set  up  collision  and  maneuvering 
problems.  And  the  test  driver  can  change 
lanes,  pass  other  automobiles,  and  even  pull 
off  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

A  reporter  who  recently  took  the  test  irnder 
twilight  conditions  scored  a  memorable  rec- 
ord. In  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes  he 
piled  into  the  rear  of  one  car,  side-swiped 
another  and  crashed  head-on  Into  a  third 
car. 

Admittedly,  the  engineers  and  technicians 
assigned  to  the  laboratory  had  been  playing 


games  with  him,  setting  up  collision  problems 
Impossible  to  avoid. 

But  one  of  the  psychologists  present  com- 
mented: "I  think  I  note  a  little  hostility 
there." 

I  Prom  the  Providence  Evening  Bullettn. 

Mar.  28,  1967] 

The  Human  Factor 

Since  1965  the  federal  government  has 
taken  the  official  view  that  killing  and 
maiming  on  the  nation's  highways  is  as 
much  a  "disease"  as  poliomyelitis  or  diph- 
theria. Its  purpose  was  to  run  research  on 
the  cause  of  accidents  so  that  cures  may  be 
found  to  prevent  them.  The  Job  was  turned 
over  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  which 
conquered  malaria  and  other  virulent  sick- 
nesses. 

In  accepting  the  challenge,  PHS  has  opened 
Its  first  research  laboratory  in  Providence. 
Electronic  equipment  costing  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  Installed  In  one  of  the 
abandoned  buildings  In  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co.  complex,  and  the  service  has  budg- 
eted $432,000  a  year  to  run  down  the  equiva- 
lent of  germs  and  vlnises  that  cause  highway 
injury. 

Subject  to  detection,  isolation  and  Iden- 
tification In  the  laboratory  here  are  the  prac- 
tices of  drivers  that  resxilt  in  accidents.  Two 
electronic  driving  simulators  will  be  used 
In  the  process. 

Volunteers  of  all  age  groups  Involved  In 
driving  will  be  tested  In  the  simulators  for 
long-distance  and  short-distance  driving. 
They  will  be  tested  while  normally  alert  and 
under  varying  condlUons  of  Impairment, 
such  as  fatigue,  emotional  stress  and  the  In- 
fluence of  alcohol,  amphetamines  and  tran- 
qulllaers.  Every  conceivable  variety  of  high- 
way hazards  and  emergencies  will  be  flashed 
on  the  screen  as  they  pretend  to  drive,  and 
their  reactions  will  be  measured  electroni- 
cally. 

Researching  the  human  factor  In  highway 
casualltee  Is  the  greatest  challenge  in  PHS 
history.  Malaria  was  controlled  'when  the 
anopheles  mosquito  was  detected  as  the  car- 
rier. It  will  not  be  so  simple  to  discover 
why  people  behave  the  way  they  do  behind 
the  wheel. 

The  task  Is  worth  the  effopt.  Close  to 
60,000  Americans  are  killed  In  highway  ac- 
cidents each  year,  and  3V4  million  are  In- 
jured, many  of  them  crippled  for  life.  A 
scientific  breakthrough  leading  to  the  con- 
trol of  such  an  epidemic  woxild  be  one  of 
mankind's  greatest  boons. 


AprU  19,  1967 


STATEMENT  COMMEMORATING  THE 
24TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaxilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  Interested  to  note  yesterday  that  Dr. 
Nathan  Goldmann,  president  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  has  found  that 
the  Jewish  people  of  Poland  are  generally 
accepted  as  equals  In  that  country.  It 
is  ironic  that  such  a  statement  should 
be  made  so  close  to  the  commemoration 
of  one  of  the  most  brutal  repressions  of 
Jews  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

During  early  April  of  1943,  Hitler  de- 
creed that  the  60,000  Jews  walled  up  in 
the  ghetto  of  Warsaw.  Poland,  should 
be  eliminated.  On  April  19  began 
simultaneously  the  brutal  culmination 


of  the  extermination  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Warsaw  and  a  heroic  defense 
by  60,000  relatively  unarmed  Jews.  The 
events  speak  for  themselves. 

In  early  1940,  after  one  of  the  fiercest 
seiges  of  World  War  n.  Warsaw  fell  to 
the  Nazi  bhtzkreig.  Immediately  after- 
ward, the  Nazis  walled  up  what  was  to 
rise  to  a  total  of  450,000  Jews  in  a  1-  by 
3-mile  section  of  the  city.  Any  Jewish 
person  leaving  that  section  was  shot  on 
sight. 

For  the  next  3  years,  the  people  of  the 
ghetto  were  slowly  starved  to  death,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  living  on  one  bowl 
of  straw  soup  a  day.  Periodically,  the 
vile  catUe  cars  would  be  filled  from  the 
ghetto  for  the  final  trip  to  Auschwitz  and 
"final  solution,"  the  most  hated  and 
despicable  phrase  of  our  time. 

By  late  winter  of  1943,  there  were  only 
60.000  inhabitants  of  the  former  450.000 
remaining  alive  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 

On  April  19,  the  Nazi  storm  troops 
moved  Into  the  ghetto  area  with  tanks, 
armored  cars,  fiamethrowers,  heavy  ma- 
chineguns  and  grenades.  The  people  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  defended  themselves 
with  a  few  rifles  and  automatic  weapons, 
homemade  grenades  and  "Molotov"  cock- 
tails. 

After  initial  defeat,  the  Nazis  began 
to  systematically  bum  the  buildings  of 
the  ghetto.  Many  hundreds  fought  in 
the  burning  buildings  until  consumed  by 
the  flames  rather  than  surrender.  After 
the  buildings  disappeared,  the  Jews  took 
to  the  sewers  and  kept  up  a  steady  and 
costly  defense  for  days. 

On  May  16,  the  commander  of  the 
German  troops  stated  the  horror  of  the 
last  3  years: 

The  former  Jewish  quarter  of  Warsaw  Is 
no  longer  In  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  rarely  occurs  such 
a  valiant  defense  against  such  over- 
powering odds  as  at  Warsaw  24  years 
ago.  The  events  of  those  3  weeks  spur 
us  to  appreciate  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
in  America  today  and  to  recognize  the 
deprivation  of  liberty  that  yet  exists  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  the  Warsaw  uprising 
let  us  renew  our  pledge  and  dedication 
to  never  rest  in  defense  of  liberty,  both 
personal  and  national,  throughout  the 
world. 

Dr.  Goldmann  has  found  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  of  Russia  remain  bound  by 
prejudice  and  unequal  treatment.  No 
doubt  there  are  other  areas  where  mi- 
norities suffer  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
majority.  Let  us  in  America  never  for- 
get the  plight  of  these  oppressed  peoples 
and  forever  extend  to  them  our  hands 
and  hearts. 


ELECTRIC  CO-OPS  PACE  DOUBLE 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tehd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  nearly  1,000  rural  electric 
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systems  of  the  country,  whose  services 
are  so  Invaluable  to  the  development  of 
that  97  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  land 
mass  which  is  designated  as  "rural " 
have  reached  a  critical  point  In  their 
development. 

These  systems  fljianced  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  face,  not 
only  persistent  demands  for  services 
from  new  consumers — about  150.000  a 
year— but  also  pressures  from  their  pres- 
ent consumers  for  more  power. 

REA  anUclpates  that  In  1981  the 
amount  of  power  put  into  these  systems 
will  be  nearly  three  times  the  1966  input 
of  more  than  50  billion  kilowatt-hours. 
This  means,  according  to  the  Agency, 
that  the  systems  are  going  to  need  $8 
billion  of  capital  for  new  and  Improved 
facilities  in  the  next  15  years,  or  about 
twice  the  amount  made  available  during 
the  last  15  years.  REA  and  its  borrow- 
ers do  not  expect  this  huge  amount  of 
money  to  be  provided  through  REA's 
direct  2  percent  loan  program.  They  say 
a  supplemental  form  of  financing  to 
bring  private  financing  into  the  program 
i.s  essential  and  certainly  In  the  public 
Interest.    I  heartUy  agree. 

For  many  years  the  Bloomlngton,  111., 
Panagraph  has  been  a  spokesman  for 
and  a  keen  observer  of  our  ruial  life.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  pages  of 
that  newspaper,  discuslng  a  turning  point 
In  the  life  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  endorsing  a  supplemental  financing 
plan  for  the  REA  program: 

IProtn   the  Bloomlngton    (111.)    Pantagraph, 
Mar.  2,  1967) 
Electric  Co-Ops  Face  Double  Challenge 
A  turning  point  has  arrived  for  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  In  the  United  States  for  two 
main  reasons : 

1.  Time  Is  running  out  for  the  "founding 
fathers,"  and  new  blood  must  take  over  to 
formulate  policies  to  meet  future  needs. 

2.  The  financial  demands  of  the  future 
are  so  tremendous  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  no  longer  provide  2  per  cent  money 
to  meet  all  the  needs.  New  methods  of 
financing  must  be  found  or  the  cooperatives 
win  wither  on  the  vine. 

Both  of  these  factors  are  highly  important 
to  virtually  every  farmer  and.  through  them, 
every  Individual  In  Central  Illinois. 

Both  Issues  permeated  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Corn  Belt  Electric  Coopera- 
tive here  In  Bloomlngton,  the  first  by  the 
questions  asked  about  policy  and  the  second 
by  approval  of  a  resolution  favoring  new 
financing. 

Being  human,  those  who  organized  and 
nurtured  the  r\iral  cooperatives  through  the 
lean  years  are  reluctant  to  give  up  their  roles. 
They  have  not  provided  for  continuity  of 
policy  development  and  management. 

As  a  result  some  rural  cooperatives  face 
this  double  translUon  111  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
conceive  of  the  organizations  as  a  growing, 
revolving,  continuing  organization  which  can 
and  mxist  get  along  without  them. 

Old  policies  are  no  longer  sufllcient.  Old 
patronizing  methods  are  no  longer  acceptable 
to  the  new  generation  of  members.  But  this 
of  course,  will  change  becaxise  It  must. 

The  electric  cooperatives  face  an  estimated 
need  of  nearly  $10  billion  dollare  in  the  next 
16  years.  This  is  almost  twice  as  much  as 
they  have  received  in  the  32  years  since  rural 
electric  cooperatives  were  begun. 

Money  in  thU  quantity  is  not  available  at 
2  per  cent  and  the  national  leaders  of  the 
cooperatives  know  It.    In  fact  they  cannot 
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exp)ect  more  than  $300  million  a  year  to  apply 
toward  the  needed  $700  million  to  keep 
abreast  of  demands. 

Rural  elecuic  cooperatives  have  turned  to 
Congress  for  permission  to  tap  the  private 
money  market  to  fill  in  the  gap  In  financial 
requirements.  Their  proposal  is  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bank,  patterned  after  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
and  the  Production  Credit  Association. 

These  were  all  authorized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers  In  the  depression  years. 
They  have  functioned  well.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
have  repaid  funds  advanced  to  them  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  are  now  free  of  gov- 
ernment aid.  The  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation expects  soon  to  pay  off  all  U.S.  Treas- 
ury advances. 

The  rural  electrics  want  the  same  kind  of 
financial  system.  They  also  want  to  keep  2 
per  cent  loans,  especially  for  the  coopera- 
tives In  sparsely  settled  areas  where  need 
for  service  exists  but  where  earning  capaci- 
ty is  limited. 

The  conservative  swing  in  Congress  and 
the  call  for  federal  funds  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  make  the  outlook  for  a  double  vic- 
tory less  than  rosy. 

Furthermore,  the  privately  owned  utilities 
see  a  golden  opportunity  to  strangle  the  ru- 
ral electric  cooperatives.  They  are  out  In 
fuU  force  In  opposition  to  both  the  bank 
setup  and  to  extension  of  2  per  cent  loans. 

This  is  something  of  a  switch  for  the  pri- 
vate utilities.  For  years  they  opposed  2  per 
cent  loans,  to  which  they  also  were  eligible 
and  urged  that  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
go  into  the  open  market.  Now  that  the  co- 
operatives are  moving  In  this  direction,  the 
private  utilities  suddenly  have  discovered 
that  this  will  mean  stronger  competition  for 
them. 

This  should  not  be  a  political  partisan  Is- 
sue. The  good  that  riu-al  electric  coopera- 
tives has  done  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
fact  that  they  filled  an  unmet  need  cannot 
be  challenged. 

However,  they  have  grown  up.  They  should 
rely  more  on  the  money  market  rather  than 
unrealistic  2  per  cent  Interest  rates  from  a 
federal  government  already  deeply  in  debt. 
There  may  be  some  exceptions  as  mentioned 
above. 

Congress  should  empower  the  cooperatives 
to  get  this  money  through  establishment  of 
the  proposed  bank  or  some  similar  setup. 
We  \irge  our  own  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  support  It. 

Time  and  vigorous  new  leadership  will 
take  care  of  those  who  pioneered  well  In  the 
riutd  electric  field  but  who,  in  the  process, 
have  come  to  feel  Indispensable.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  this  transition  has  coincided 
with  the  need  for  new  financing  Private 
utiUtles  wont  overlook  their  double  oppor- 
tunity. 


Mr.  Hall,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarits  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
April  25,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stanton)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Morton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Kee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  52  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  20,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1966,  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Olsen,  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sandman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stanton),  for  5  minutes,  on  Tuesday. 
April  25,  1967. 


Assistant  Secretart  of  DxraNsx, 

Wathington.  D.C.,  AjtHl  17, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  86-804.  the  calen- 
dar year  1966  report  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual actions  to  facUltate  the  national  de- 
fense Is  transmitted  herewith. 

Table  I  shows  that  336  contractual  actions 
were  approved  with  a  cost  to  the  Qovemment 
of  $6,688,000,  and  that  88  actions  were  dis- 
approved. Included  in  the  number  of  ac- 
tions approved  are  85  actions  for  which  a  po- 
tential Government  llabUlty  cannot  be  esti- 
mated because  It  U  contingent  on  a  major  ac- 
cident such  as  a  nuclear  explosion. 

Table  n  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  coet  to  the  Government 
of  $60,000  or  more.  Included  In  this  list  are 
the  above  mentioned  contingent  Uabillties 
for  which  a  potential  dollar  cost  cannot  be 
estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  reported  on  the 
above  tables,  the  authority  of  PubUc  Law 
86-804  was  used  to  require  a  standard  em- 
ployee compensation  clause  In  all  contracts 
for  construction  work  at  the  Cape  Kennedy 
complex.  The  clause  specified  various  Items 
of  compensation  based  on  a  Project  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement  negotiated  by  and  between 
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the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, tbe  Brevard  (Fla.)  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  and  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department,  APL- 
CIO.  Adoption  of  this  clause  resulted  from 
the  President's  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commls- 
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slon  recommendation  that  adherence  to  the 
money  provisions  of  the  Project  Stabilization 
Agreement  by  all  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors performing  construction  work  at  the 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base  and  Cape  Kennedy 
complex  will  promote  stability,  efficiency  and 


economy  of  performance  of  contracts  which 
directly  affect  the  national  defense. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  R.  loNATnra, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

(Installations  and  Loffistica) . 


Table  L— Summary  report  of  contractiml  actions  taken  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-804  to  facilitate  the  national  defense. 

January-December  1966 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Department  and  type  of  action 

Actions  approved 

Actions  denied 

Number 

Amount 
requested 

Amount 
approved 

Number 

Amount 

Department  of  Defense,  total 

336 

$8.IM 

$6,688 

88 

32.288 

Amendments  without  consideration 

12 

157 

36 

85 

4 

4,113 

3.084 

784 

4.014 

2,007 

512 

19 

51 

6 

Coneetioo  of  mistakes 

771 

FonnaUutlon  of  Informal  commitments. .  .. 

1.224 

Contingent  liabilities 

Disposition  of  property " 

276 

Cancellation  without  cost 

Other. ^I-I""IIII""'I"""""""""" 

«■ 

m 

6S' 

is" 

ii 

94 

4.257 

4.102 

32 

823 

Amendments  without  consideration 

2 
23 
22 

4 

4 

3.668 
160 
265 

3.668 
108 
285 

5 

12 

2 

Correction  of  mIstaJces " 

301 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments                                                *            " 

504 

Contingent  liabilities.. „ 

Disposition  of  property I.IIIIIIIII"IIIIIII""I                  

Other  (residual  authority  Dominican  Republic)"""""""!""!""""""!!"!!!!!"""!;^ 

39" 

M 

'«" 

u" 

is 

Navy,  totaL .    . 

87 

1.408 

1.266 

4 

28 

Amendments  without  consideration 

7 
22 

6 
10 

130 

1.233 

34 

130 

1,101 

31 

Formalization  of  Informal  commitments..                         

8 
1 

14 

Contingent  liabilities 

Disposition  of  property „ 

14 

Cancellation  without  cost 

Other  (claims  paid  under  resldoal  powen) """I"IIII""1""""""""""I'I 

3" 

ii" 

V 

Air  Force,  total 

78 

2,179 

1,061 

96 

1,  2(V 

Amendments  without  consideration 

2 
40 

5 
31 

231 

1,488 

460 

171 
689 
191 

11 

23 

2 

Correction  of  mistakes 

396 

Formalization  of  inform^  commitments 

622 
281 

Disposition  of  property 

Cancellation  without  cost '.  

Other 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  total 

77 

312 

260 

16 

Amendments  without  consideration 

1 
73 

4 

84 

208 

28 

4S 

190 
25 

3 
13 

Correction  of  mistakes 

84 

Table  II.— List  of  contractual  actions  with  actual  or  potential  cost  of  960,000  or  more  taken  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8S-8O4  to  fadlitaU 
the  national  defense,  January- December  1966 


Name  and  location  of  contractor 


AMXNDIIKNTS  WTTHOUT  COXSIDKRATIOM 

Army: 

Memcor,  Inc.,  Huntington,  Ind 


Navy: 


emcof ,  Inc.. 


Air  Force: 

Central  Technology.  Inc.,  Box  231,  Heirln, 

m. 


coRsxcnoN  or  mistakcs 

Navy: 

Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  (Vertol  Division). 


Federal  Padflo  Electric  Co.,  60  Avenue  L 
Newark,  N.J. 


Air  Foro: 

Phlico    Corp.,    Western    Development 

Laboratoifes,  3875  Fabian  Way,  Palo 

Alto,  CaUt 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  Missile  and 

Space   Systems   Division   3000    Ocean 

Park  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica,  CaUl 


Actual  or 

estimated 

potential 

cost 


$3,660,913 

89,497 
170,000 

851,738 

60,663 

387,000 
71,079 


Description  of  product  or  service 


AN/PRO-25  radio  seU  and  related 
spare  parts. 


Ottos  lor  the  MK  33,  MK  37,  and 
MK  44  torpedoes,  bomb  racks, 
transmitters,  and  altitude  holding 
devices. 

Design  and  development  of  F-111 
aircraft. 


Helicopters.. 


Engineering  services. 


Photogianunetrlo  trlangnlatlon  effort. 
Operational  development  of  missiles... 


JusUflcatioo 


Continued  deliveries  are  essential  to  meet  requirements  for  southeast 
Asia.  Failure  to  grant  relief  would  almost  certainly  result  in  serious 
financialdamage  to  thlscom[)any.  If  thU  occurred,  the  Army  would 
not  be  able  to  receive  the  Items  when  required.  In  addition,  pro- 
curement from  anothw  source  would  probably  result  in  the  loss  of 
most  of  the  amount  already  outstanding  on  loans  to  this  company. 

The  contractor  has  sudered  leasee  under  defense  contracts  which  have 
Impaired  its  productive  ability.  Its  continued  operation  for  the 
performance  of  various  Navy  contracts  is  essential  to  the  national 
defense. 

The  contractor  obtained  R.  A  D.  type  contracts  in  order  to  establish  3 
line  of  qualified  products  and  in  so  doing  incurred  serious  ioeses  on  a 
number  of  these  contracts.  Continued  production  is  neoeeaary  to 
meet  the  scheduled  test  Olght  program. 


The  contracts  will  be  amended  to  provide  for  an  additional  amount  to 
the  contractor.  This  Is  to  correct  a  mutual  mistake  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  starter  engines  would  be  Government  furnished 
equipment  instead  of  contractor  famished  as  called  for  in  the  sped- 
flcatlons. 

The  additional  engineering  services  provided  by  the  contractor  resulted 
from  changes  made  In  the  spedncations  after  eiiulpinent  had  been 
delivered  and  installed.  This  required  oonalderably  more  services 
than  had  been  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

This  ooet  was  authorized  by  letter  contract  but  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  definitive  contract. 

To  correct  a  mutual  mistake  where  contractor  was  directed  to  accom- 
plish changes  in  the  contract  without  proper  reimbursement. 
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Tablb  U.—List  of  contractual  actions  with  actual  or  poUntial  cost  of  $60,000  or  more  taken  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-8O4  to  facOitaU 

the  national  defense,  January-December  1966 — Continued 


Name  and  location  of  contractor 


FORMAUZATION  OF  INTOBMAL  COMUITUINT 

Army: 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Division,  1820  StetesvUle  Ave.,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


Air  Force: 

Aerojet-Oeneral  Corp.,  Post  Offloe  Box 
1947,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Shin  Hyun  in,  Samdo  Forrestry  Co., 
17-8  Ankukdong,  Chlng  No  Ku,  Seoul, 
Korea. 


Actual  or 

estimated 

potential 

ooet 


$123,218 

60,655 
107,277 


Description  of  product  or  service 


Field  engineers  and  field  technicians 
to  provide  technical  assistance,  serv- 
ices and/or  to  install  special  modifi- 
catlona  to  Nike-Hercules  missile 
system. 

Producdon  plaimlng  on  Titan  1  en- 
Rines. 

Logs  used  in  construction  work  at 
Suwon  Alrbase,  Korea. 


Justification 


While  a  contract  was  being  negotiated  with  the  oootractor  the  require- 
ments were  increased.  Due  to  an  urgent  need  for  the  servioee  and 
further  negotiation,  the  work  was  performed  without  a  task  order. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  utilize  normal  procurement  procedures 
but  due  to  the  urgency  this  was  not  practical. 

The  amount  approved  represents  costs  Incurred  by  the  contractor 
for  his  effort  on  the  Titan  I  engines  which  was  later  canceled  by  the 
Qoverument. 

The  contractor  has  been  authorljed  reimbursement  tor  logs  taken 
during  1951  by  the  Air  Force  and  for  which  payment  was  never 
received.  This  misunderstanding  arose  due  to  a  dispute  as  to  the 
owner  of  the  property. 


CONTINCENT   UABn-ITIZS 

Provisions  to  Indemnify  contractors 
against  liabilities  on  account  of  claims  for 
death  or  Injury  or  property  damage  arising 
out  of  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propellants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
the  contractor's  Insurance  program  were  In- 
cluded In  84  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of 
these  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated).  Items 
procured  are  generally  those  associated  with 
nuclear-powered  vessels,  or  nuclear  armed 
guided  missiles,  or  experimental  work  with 
nuclear  energy. 


Name  of  contractor 


Number  of  contracts 


Army 


Navy  I    Air 
Force 


Aerojet  tleneral  Corp 

AVCO  Corp 

Boeing  Co 

Cutler  Hammer I 

(ieneral  Dynamics  Corp 

(ieneral  Electric  Co... 

Hercules,  Inc .. 

Iloueywell,  Inc 

International  Diary  Engineer- 
ing Co 

Lockhe«i  Electronics  Co 

Martin  Co 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Northrop  Corp 

Ocean  Systems,  Inc 

Raytheon  Co 

Reynolds  Submarine  Services 
Corp 

Ryan  Aeronautical  Co 

Sperry  Rand  Corp 

Thiokol  ChemlcalCorp 

fnlted  Aircraft 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp 

Zurn  Industries 


TotaL. 


I 


1 
8 

'?! 
2 

1 
1 


SO 


32 


In  addition  to  the  above,  special  Indemni- 
fication clauses  wlU  be  Included  in  all  MAC 
Air  Transportation  Contracts  when  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAP)  has  been  activated. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nUe  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  for  the  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
State  Departments  of  Education,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-10;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


669.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  need  to  strengthen 
controls  over  use  of  modified  live  virus  vac- 
cines In  the  hog  cholera  eradication  program, 
Agrlcultiiral  Research  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual actions  to  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense, for  the  calendar  year  1966,  purstiant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-804;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  442.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  B.3..  2608,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
18th  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  196) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  8740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  rail- 
roads; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 

HJl.  8741.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  pubUe 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  efTectlveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  8742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  8743.  A  bUI  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H Jt.  8744.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 


formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  8745.  A    blU    arranging    for    orderly 
marketing  of  certain  Imported  articles;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  8746.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(e)  Ot 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  inveetlgata 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  domestic 
employment  when  a  complaint  is  filed  by  an 
employer  or  labor  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  relieve  domestic  Industries  and 
workers  InJ  tired  by  Increased  Imports  from 
low-wage  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

HJl.  8748.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8749.  A  blU  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  falmees, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8760.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8761.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  8752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  control 
water  pollution  by  synthetic  detergents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

HJl.  8763.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purxx>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Port 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HJl.  8764.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  raU- 
roads;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs. 

HJl.  8766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  8766.  A  blU  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  oombmatlons  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  eiirvlval  of  falling 
newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  8767.  A  hill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  Little  Dell  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
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Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka. 

H.R.  8758.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.McCAKTHY: 
H.R.  8759.  A    bill    to    amend   the    Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Act    to    establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  control 
water  pollution  by  synthetic  detergents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia : 
HJl.  8760.  A    bin    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByB£r.  PBTTIS: 
HJl.  8761.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H^.  8762.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  tor 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  8763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  1965  (79  Stat.  897);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIOKR  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  8764.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
imaanltary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
demng  such  commierce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Ptorelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJR.  8765.  A  blU  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  making  it  clear  that  the  Income. 
Including  subscription  and  advertising  in- 
come, derived  by  an  organization  In  carry- 
ing on  any  publication,  such  as  a  trade  or 
professional  Journal,  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  unrelated  business  taxable  Income  If  the 
publication  Is  substantially  related  to  the 
purpose  or  fiinction  constituting  the  orga- 
nization's basis  for  Its  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8766.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  making  it  clear  that  the  tax  exemption  of 
a  civic  league  or  organization  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare  shall  not  be 
affected  because  of  income.  Including  sub- 
scription and  advertising  Income,  derived 
from  carrying  on  any  publication,  such  as  a 
Journal,  which  Is  substantially  related  to  the 
purpose  or  function  constituting  the  orga- 
nization's basis  for  Ita  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJi.  8767.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HJl.  8768.  A  bin   to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  8769.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress   to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  8770.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
HJl.  8771.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Ba«ln  compact, 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERQ: 
HJl.  8772.  A  bm  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HJl.  8773.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  8774.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  8775.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  continuing  work 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HJl.  8776.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  and  Sea- 
shore and  the  King  Range  National  Conser- 
vation Area  In  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  local  governmental  bodies  affected 
thereby;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  8777.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
crease In  beneffts  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER : 
H.R.  8778.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8779.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by  physi- 
cians and   other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  insiu-- 
ance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's  own 
payment  of  the  blU  for  the  services  Involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJl.  8780.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  fuU  annuity 
for  any  Individual    (without  regard  to  his 
age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  railroad 
service:  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  8781.  A   bin    to   provide   for   the   ex- 
change of  certain  lands  In  Shasta  County. 
Calif.;    to   the   Committee   on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHLAS  of  California: 
H.R.  8782.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   naUonal   cemetery  in   Kern 
County  In  the  State  of  California;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  8783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4.  1966  (Public  Law  89-491);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  8784.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4, 1966  (PubUc  Law  89-491) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  8786.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement;    to   the 
Cktmmittee  on  Ooveriunent  Operations 
By  Mr.  OL8EN: 
H.R.8786.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  8  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
noxious  aquatic  plants;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8787.  A    bUl    to   regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PIC^KLE: 
HJl.  8788.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  of  employees' 
sxirvivors  annuities  under  State  and  local  re- 
tirement systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLBN: 
H.R.  8789.  A  bUl  to  provide  comprehensive 
rules  for  the  District  of  Columbia  dealing 
with  Interrogation  which  wUl  fully  protect 
the  rights  and  Interest  of  society  and  the 
criminally  accused;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  8790.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
rules  dealing  with  Interrogation  which  will 
fully  protect  the  rights  and  Interest  of 
society  and  the  criminally  accused;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES : 
HJl.  8791.  A  bill  to  provide  for  VS.  par- 
ticipation In  a  special  fund  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  8793.  A  bUl  to  Strengthen  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  mailing.  Importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8794.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8795.  A  bUl  to  protect  postal  patrons 
from  morally  offensive  maU  matter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  8796.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorise  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more 
effectively  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  8797.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.B.  8798.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  prevent 
burdens  upon  Commerce  among  the  States 
by  providing  a  system  for  the  taxation  of 
money   earned   outside  of   a  State;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  8799.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising;  to  the 
Committee  on  Pubnc  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  8800.  A  bin  to  provide  an  Improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  funds  for  their  continued 
operation,  to  expand  sununer  camp  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  chUdren,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
ByMr.TAPT: 
H.R.  8801.  A  bui  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8802.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  7701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
clarify  the  tax  status  of  certain  profeeslonal 
associations  and  corporations  formed  under 
State  law;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJl.  8803.  A  bill   to  provide  grants-in-aid 
to  SUtes  for  gold  mining  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HJl.  8804.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3  of  title 
4  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
mutilation    of    the    flag    anywhere    in    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  pxupoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  8806.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  wlU  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  616.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  butter  in 
Its  rations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
'B.J.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1963,  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  RapresentaUves, 
and  to  remove  specific  limitations  on  electric 
typewriters  furnished  to  Members;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJ.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  annuaUy  a  proclamation 
designating  June  as  "Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  1 1 

By  Mr.  McFALL:  |  j 

H.J.  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  butter  in 
its  rations:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.J.Res.  619.  Joint  resoluUon  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  Industrywide 
ooUectlve  bargaining  and  Industrywide 
rtrtkee  and  lockouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  317.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. " 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.  Res.  441.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relaUng  to 
germaneness;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


By  Mr.  MOORS: 

H.R.8813.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giorgio 
Blaginl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  8814.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  An- 
nette VeUa  Marjorle  Cable  Blaginl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 

HJl.  8816.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  New- 
ton Marten-EUls;  to  the»Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8816.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  Sardinas  Perez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJl.  8817.  A  bill  to  grant  commissary,  poet 
exchange,  and  ship's  store  prlvUeges  to  Ros- 
well  Kelly:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

•■        *■»    — »■ 
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RECCX3NinON  OP  SENATOR 
TYDINOS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,' 
148.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
relative  to  amending  the  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1966,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


SENATE 

Wednesday.  April  19,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  in  this  hour  of  the  world's 
deep  distress  we  turn  to  Thee,  mindful  of 
our  insufficiency.  We  are  but  broken 
reeds,  lashed  by  wild  winds  that  mock  our 
boasting  pride  uttered  in  days  of  calm. 
The  arm  of  flesh  is  futile.  Thine  alone, 
O  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  and  the  victory.  Thou 
only  art  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land.  We  are  humbly  grateful 
that  our  America  still  stands  with  lamp 
held  aloft,  a  beacon  of  freedom  for  all 
the  earth. 

Send  us  forth  to  waiting  tasks,  con- 
scious of  a  great  heritage  worth  living 
and  dying  for,  and  with  a  deathless  cause 
that  no  weapon  that  has  been  formed 
can  defeat. 

We  lift  our  morning  prayer  In  the  dear 
Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  8806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Henry 
B.  So;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  8807.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Olrolamo 
Scardlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  8808.  A  bin  to  permit  the  vessel  Defi- 
ant to  be  documented  for  use  In  the  fisheries 
and  coastwise  trade;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  8809.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ.  Hol- 
Us  o.  Han;  to  the  Committee  flto  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  8810.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Kwon  Chun  and  Dong  Seung  Chim;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  8811.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cornelia 
de  Geus:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  ■ 
H.R.  8812.  A   bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dona 
Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Tuesday,  April  18,  1967,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  made  during  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes,  following  the  speech  that  is 
to  be  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
under  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


VALIDITY  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION  PEimONS  REGARD- 
TNQ  REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxidke]  and  I 
called  attention,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  clear  possibility  that  we  are 
approaching  another  chapter  in  the  bat- 
tle against  malapportioned  State  legis- 
latures. We  noted  that  32  State  legisla- 
tures had,  at  that  time,  apparently  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  call  a  convention  to 
propose  specific  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution dealing  with  legislative  appor- 
tionment. 

If  two  more  State  legislatures  petition 
Congress  for  a  convention  dealing  with 
any  aspect  of  legislative  apportionment, 
I  expect  that  the  same  forces  which  were 
defeated  twice  during  the  89th  Congress 
in  their  attempts  to  authorize  legislative 
malapportionment  will  rush  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  demanding  that  Con- 
gress immediately  call  a  constitutional 
convention.  Their  arguments,  no  doubt, 
will  be  deceptively  simple.  They  will  cite 
article  V  of  the  Constitution: 

The  Congress  ...  on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  caU  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments. 

They  wiU  contend  that  34  valid  peti- 
tions had  been  received,  and  that  Con- 
gress must  immediately  call  a  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  must 
be  prepared  for  this  new  assault  on  the 
principle  of  one-man,  one-vote.  These 
latest  tactics  present  gravely  disturbing 
questions  which  have  potential  Impact 
far  beyond  the  apportionment  issue  it- 
self. I  should  like  to  explore  these  ques- 
tions today — before  any  resolution  is 
before  us  in  Congress— so  that  we  might 
calmly  examine  the  merits  of  the  pos- 
sible demands  for  a  convention  before 
the  proponents  attempt  to  stampede  us 
Into  convening  an  ill-considered  consti- 
tutional convention. 

I  wish  to  discuss  two  questions  today. 
These  are  not  the  only  questions  regard- 
ing the  validity  or  meaning  of  the  peti- 
tions now  before  Congress,  but  I  believe 
these  questions  have  particular  impor- 
tance. The  first  question  I  wish  to 
discuss  today  is.  Should  Congress  regard 
as  invalid  petitions  from  malapportioned 
legislatures  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  authorize  malapportion- 
ment? In  my  Judgment,  the  answer  is 
"Yes."  Both  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcHn  Wisconsin  and  I  took  this  position 
on  the  Senate  floor  several  weeks  ago. 
Today  I  shall  spell  out  in  somewhat 
greater  detail  my  justification  for  this 
position. 

I  begin  with  the  premise  that  a  mal- 
apportioned State  legislature  abridges 
the  fundamental  rights  of  citizens  living 
In  more  populous,  underr^resentcd 
districts.    As  the  Supreme  Court  stated. 
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In  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  UJ3.  533.  567 
(1964) : 

To  the  extent  tiiat  a  citizen's  right  to  vote 
Is  debased,  he  is  that  much  leas  a  citizen. 

Malapportloned  legislatures  brought  a 
vast  number  of  political  injustices  to  citi- 
zens in  underrepresented  districts,  both 
through  legislation  favoring  overrepre- 
sented  Interests  and  through  failing  to 
enact  legislation  on  behalf  of  underrep- 
resented interests.  But  these  injustices 
cannot  as  a  practical  matter  be  erased 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen — either  in  the 
oourta,  or  in  Congress.  As  a  Federal 
court  of  appeals  has  stated,  to  rule  in- 
valid all  legislative  acts — or  even  those 
acts  which  appeared  to  favor  overrepre- 
sented  interests — passed  by  malappor- 
tloned legislatures  "would  produce 
chaos."  Ryan  v.  Tinsley,  318  P.  2d 
430,432  (11th  Clr.  1963).  Moreover,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  this  extreme 
step.  The  many  Injustices  of  malappor- 
tionment can,  I  believe,  in  most  cases  be 
substantiEilly  corrected  simply  by  elec- 
tion of  new  State  legislatures  under  con- 
stitutionally sanctioned  apportionment. 

In  certain  circumstances,  however, 
malapportloned  legislatures  can  take  ac- 
tion which  flagrantly  violates  the  citi- 
zens' right  to  equal  representation  and 
which  even  after  reapportionment  can- 
not readily  be  corrected.  The  courts 
have  recognized  this  problem,  and  have 
acted  to  protect  the  rights  of  State  citi- 
zens to  equal  representation  by  forbid- 
ding such  action  by  malapportloned 
legislatures. 

A  Georgia  case  Illustrates  this.  In 
Toombs  against  Portson,  a  three-judge 
Federal  court  enjoined  the  Georgia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  revise  the  State 
constitution  "until  the  general  assembly 
is  reapportioned  In  accordance  with 
constitutional  standards."  In  its  order, 
the  court  stated : 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
permit  such  new  constitution  as  may  be  pro- 
posed to  be  submitted  to  the  people  lor 
ratification  or  rejection  when  it  is,  as  is 
the  case  here,  proposed  under  conditions  of 
doubtful  legality  by  a  malapportloned  legis- 
lative body.  (Order  dated  June  24,  1964, 
ClvU  Action  No.  788S.) 

As  this  order  was  being  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a 
new  election  was  held  in  Georgia.  The 
Supreme  Court  remanded  the  case  for  a 
determination  whether.  In  view  of  the 
new  elections,  the  order  was  still  neces- 
sary. (379  U.S.  621  (1365).)  As  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  pointed  out  In  his  dissent- 
ing opinion,  this  disposition  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  lower  court  could  properly 
issue  the  injunction. 

Action  by  a  malapportloned  legislature 
to  undermine  the  constitutional  principle 
of  one-man,  one-vote  is,  of  course,  the 
most  direct  and  flagrant  abridgment  of 
this  constitutional  right.  Every  first- 
year  law  student  knows  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  equity  that  a  claimant  "must 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands"  be- 
fore the  court  will  hear  his  claim.  In 
my  judgment,  no  Illegally  apportioned 
legislature  has  "clean  hands"  in  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  legiti- 
mize Its  own  illegality.  A  malappor- 
tloned legislature  may  be  competent, 
pending  Its  reapportionment,  to  pass  leg- 
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Islatlon  generally.  But  such  a  legisla- 
ture has  no  competence  to  Initiate 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  make 
legal  Its  own  illegality.  A  three-judge 
Federal  court  In  Utah  has  clearly  recog- 
nized this  principle.  In  Petuskey  v. 
Ramvton,  243  F.  Supp.  365,  373  (1965). 
the  Court  stated : 

Well-known  general  principles  of  equity 
require  that  the  [malapportloned!  legisla- 
ture not  consider  or  vote  upon  any  proposal 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  legislative  reap- 
portionment. 

Accordingly,  Congress  should  refuse  to 
accept  from  a  malapportloned  legisla- 
ture "any  proposal  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legislative  reapportionment. 

The  Petuskey  case  reveals  the  strategy 
followed  by  proponents  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  adoption  of  a  mal- 
apportionment amendment  and  provides 
an  additional  argument  for  holding  con- 
vention petitions  invalid.  In  1964,  the 
court  observed  the  following,  regarding 
the  State  legislature: 

We  note  here  the  somewhat  widespread 
public  statements  of  some  persons  who  are, 
or  may  be.  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
law-making  that  reapportionment  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  are  "willing  to  drag 
their  feet"  or  to  "await  potential  changes 
in  the  federal  law  or  Constitution." 

A  year  later,  when  the  State  legisla- 
ture remained  malapportloned,  the  court 
stated: 

For  a  very  long  period  of  time  all  efforts 
to  obtain  a  constitutionally  apportioned  leg- 
islature in  this  State  have  been  frustrated. 

The  court  then  observed.  In  a  foot- 
note: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  speed  by 
which  the  last  State  legislature  memorial- 
ized Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  provide  for  reapportionment  "on 
factors  other  than  population"  .  ,  .  com- 
pared to  the  Legislature's  hesitancy  to  prop- 
erly reapportion  under  the  mandate  of  this 
court. 

This  pattern  of  hostility  to  court  or- 
ders for  reapportionment,  attempts  to 
delay  Implementation  of  those  orders, 
and  feverish  activity  to  force  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  legitimizing  malap- 
portionment was  repeated  in  other  State 
legislatures  across  the  country.  Includ- 
ing my  own.  Of  the  29  State  legislatures 
which  have  petitioned  for  a  convention 
to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  authorize  apportionment  on  "factors 
other  than  population."  23  were  uncon- 
stitutionally apportioned  at  the  time  the 
petition  was  approved;  13  of  those  23 
legislatures  were  under  court  orders  to 
reapportion,  and  litigation  was  pending 
in  the  other  10.  Moreover.  24  of  these 
29  petitions  were  passed  In  the  same 
year.  1965.  In  legislative  sessions  imme- 
diately following  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Reynolds  against  Sims 
which  elucidated  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle.  These  petitions  were 
passed  In  haste,  without  the  measured 
deliberatlveness  which  should  jwicom- 
pany  the  weighty  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  although  the 
reapportionment    decisions    were    wel- 


comed by  the  great  majority  of  citizens 
in  this  country,  those  decisions  were 
most  impopular  among  the  defeated  liti- 
gants— the  malapportloned  State  legis- 
latures themselves.  These  defeated  liti- 
gants had  many  reasons  to  resent  and 
to  oppose  the  reapportionment  orders. 
For  many  rural  legislators,  the  orders 
meant  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs. 
For  many  who  might  expect  to  be  re- 
elected in  a  constitutionally  api>ortloned 
legislature,  reapportlomnent  neverthe- 
less meant  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
coalitions  of  overrepresented  Interests 
which  give  them  effective  power.  In  ad- 
dition, many  court  orders  required  spe- 
cial sessions  of  State  legislatures  to  adopt 
reapportionment  plans.  As  we  In  this 
Chamber  know,  special  sessions  are  not 
particularly  popular  among  legislators. 
Petitions  to  legitimize  malapportionment 
which  were  approved  under  these  cir- 
cumstances were.  In  truth,  little  more 
than  sullen  gestures  of  annoyance,  and 
defiance.  Tliese  petitions  were  passed 
without  the  calm,  unhurried  exploration 
of  merits  and  demerits  which  should 
properly  accompany  the  proposal  of  a 
convention  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
most  of  these  petitions  were  approved. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  dis- 
regard them.  Because  most  of  these 
petitions  were  approved  by  unconstitu- 
tionally apportioned  legislatures.  In  fla- 
grant disregard  of  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens within  the  States  for  equal  repre- 
sentation. I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  disregard  them. 

There  Is  an  additional,  compelling 
reason  that  Congress  should  disregard 
petitions  submitted  by  malapportloned 
legislatures.  In  judging  the  validity  of 
petitions  for  constitutional  convention, 
submitted  by  State  legislatures  under 
article  V,  Congress  clearly  has  the  au- 
thority to  rule  out  petitions  on  the 
ground  that  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  submission  have  materially 
changed.  This  authority  is  precisely 
analogous  to  Congress  power,  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  disregard  the  rati- 
fication by  the  Kansas  Legislature  of  a 
constitutional  amendment — dealing  with 
chil "  labor  laws — after  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  the  proposal  of  the 
amendment  had  materially  changed. 
Chief  Juatice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
speaking  for  the  Court  in  Coleman  v. 
Miller  (307  U.8.  433.  453  (1939))  stated: 

When  a  proposed  amendment  springs  from 
a  conception  of  economic  needs,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  country,  [and] 
whether  these  had  so  far  changed  since  the 
submission  as  to  mhke  the  proposal  no  longer 
responsive  to  the  conception  which  inspired 
It  .  .  .  This  question  can  be  decided  by  the 
Congrers  with  the  full  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation ascribed  to  the  national  legislature 
of  the  political,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed  during  the  period 
?!nce  the  submission  of  the  amendment. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures 
which  had  submitted  petitions  to  avoid 
such  reapportionment  Is  a  political  and 
social  condition  which  has  "so  far 
changed  since  the  submission — of  the 
petitions — as  to  make  the  proposal  no 
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longer  responsive  to  the  conception 
which  inspired  It."  These  petitions  must 
be  disregarded  because  the  State  legis- 
latures which  approved  them  no  longer 
exist.  Of  the  23  malapportloned  legis- 
latures which  approved  "factors  other 
than  population"  petitions.  19  are  now 
constitutionally  apportioned  and  elec- 
tions under  the  new  apportionment  have 
been  held.  In  two  other  States,  elec- 
tions are  soon  to  be  held.  If  a  conven- 
tion to  change  the  present  constitu- 
tional principles  of  apportionment  is  to 
be  proposed  by  any  of  these  states,  these 
reapportioned  legislatures  shall  con- 
sider the  question. 

•nie  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Billion  v.  Gloss,  256  U.S.  368  (1921)  is 
also  directly  In  point.  In  that  case, 
which  upheld  Congress'  power  to  place  a 
specific  limit  on  the  time  permitted  for 
State  legislatures  to  ratify  the  18th 
amendment,  the  Court  stated  at  p.  375 — 

An  alteration  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
today  has  relation  to  the  sentiment  and  the 
felt  needs  of  today,  and  ....  if  not  rati- 
fied early  while  that  sentiment  may  fairly 
be  supposed  to  exist,  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  waived,  and  not  again  to  be  voted  upon, 
unless  a  second  time  proposed  by  Congress. 

In  that  case,  the  time  limit  was  7  years. 
Here  most  State  legislatures  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  within  the  past  2  or  3 
years.  But  the  principle  still  applies  to 
invalidate  these  petitions.  It  is  not  the 
lapse  of  time,  but  rather  the  lapse  of  the 
malapiwrtloned  legislatures  themselves 
which  clearly  indicated  that  the  same 
"sentiment"  in  the  newly  apportioned 
legislatures  may  not  "fairly  be  supposed 
to  exist."  These  petitions,  therefore, 
"ought  to  be  regarded  as  waived,  and  not 
again  to  be  voted  upon,  imless  a  second 
time  proposed"  by  a  constitutionally  ap- 
portioned State  legislature. 

Based  on  the  considerations  I  have  dis- 
cussed, which  In  my  view  demonstrate 
the  manifest  invalidity  of  petitions  deal- 
ing with  reapportionment  submitted  by 
malapportloned  legislatures,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Congress  has  before  it  only 
six  valid  petitions  from  State  legisla- 
tures for  a  convention  to  propose  an 
amendment  authorizing  apportionment 
on  factors  other  than  population  and  no 
valid  petitions  whatsoever  for  a  conven- 
tion to  propose  an  amendment  depriving 
Federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  regarding 
legislative  apportionment.  Thirty-four 
valid  petitions — two-thirds  of  the  several 
States — are,  of  course,  required  before 
Congress  must  consider  calling  a  conven- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  we  are  a  long 
way  from  that  number. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  commend 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  the  fight  he  is  leading 
against  what  could  be  a  real  constitu- 
tional nightmare.  I  believe  this  fight  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  services  that 
has  been  rendered  to  the  Senate  and  the 
country. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  even  now 
the  proponents  of  memorials  calling  for 
a  constitutional  convention  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  such  a 
convention  will  not  be  held. 


In  Wisconsin,  the  major  proponent  of 
the  constitutional  convention  Is  one 
Robert  Knowles.  Who  is  Robert 
Knowles?  He  Is  the  majority  leader  of 
the  State  Senate  In  Wisconsin.  He  Is 
the  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  is  a  man  who  has  been  identified 
with  this  fight  for  at  least  2  years.  He  Is 
extraordinarily  Intelligent  and  able. 

I  think  that  If  any  State  legislator  In 
the  coimtry  can  be  said  to  be  aware  of 
what  the  Implications  might  be.  It  Is 
Robert  Knowles.  Yet  when  he  testified 
before  the  State  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  Wisconsin,  he  said  that  It  was 
his  belief  such  a  convention  would  not  be 
held. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  raises  a  se- 
rious question  as  to  the  validity  of  a 
petition  from  Wisconsin  In  the  event  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature,  heaven  forbid, 
should  ask  this  body  for  a  convention. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  many  of  the 
States  acting  on  these  memorials  are  do- 
ing so  in  the  belief  that  they  merely 
serve  to  let  Congress  know  of  State  con- 
cern. This  belief,  in  and  of  Itself,  makes 
these  memorials  questionable  as  a  basis 
for  calling  a  constitutional  convention. 
Apparently,  many  of  the  States  passing 
the  memorials  had  no  such  Intention. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Knowles  Is  a  man  who 
s]}eaks  not  with  any  failure  to  imder- 
stand  the  situation,  any  failure  to  have 
studied  the  problem,  or  any  failure  to 
have  had  sufHclent  experience  In  a  legis- 
lature. He  and  his  brother,  the  Gover- 
nor, have  been  In  legislative  activity  of 
one  kind  or  another  virtually  all  their 
adult  lives.  They  know  this  Issue  Inti- 
mately and  thoroughly.  Yet  State  Sen- 
ator Knowles  says  that  his  Wisconsin 
petition  will  not  serve  to  convoke  a  con- 
vention. He  says  at  the  Wisconsin  hear- 
ing that  he  does  not  expect  a  convention 
to  be  held. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  easily  understand 
the  reluctance  of  State  legislatures  to 
admit  to   themselves   that  by  passing 
these  memorials  they  are  moving  step  by 
step  toward  a  constitutional  convention. 
Never  In  our  Nation's  history  has  a  con- 
vention been  called  under  article  V  of 
the   Constitution.    Never,   In   fact,   has 
there  been  a  need  for  such  a  convention. 
Our  processes  of  government  have  oper- 
ated, by  and  large,  very  fairly.    They 
have   been    responsive    to    the    people. 
Never  have  the  States  felt  It  necessary 
to  make  an  end  run  around  their  national 
government  by  calling  for  a  convention. 
I  do  not  believe  that  most  people  feel 
that  a  convention  Is  desirable  or  neces- 
sary at  this  time.    Surely  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  so  badly  trampled 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  States  that 
the  States  feel  compelled  to  sunend  the 
Constitution  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  national  legislature.    And  what 
Is  to  prevent  the  representatives  of  the 
States  In  convention  assembled  from  de- 
ciding to  do  just  about  anything  they 
please?    Are  we  who  revere  the  perma- 
nence and  the  utility  of  our  Constitution 
really  prepared  to  see  a  host  of  amend- 
ments proposed  by  a  constitutional  con- 
vention? 
Article  V  states  that — 
On  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  [Congress] 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments. 


The  Constitution  does  not  say  that 
Congress  shall  control  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  a  convention. 

I  submit  that  imder  the  Constitution 
there  is  no  way  in  which  questions  of  this 
kind  can  be  limited  to  the  proposing  of 
only  one  amendment.  The  constitu- 
tional language  is  clear  that  the  conven- 
tion can  propose  any  number  of  amend- 
ments; that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
quoted  provision  of  article  V.  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  can  construe  the  lan- 
guage in  any  other  way. 

I  should  just  like  to  quote  a  distin- 
guished constitutional  authority,  U.S. 
Senator  Heybum.  a  Republican  who,  In- 
cidentally, helped  to  frame  the  Idaho 
constitution.  He  said  on  this  floor  on 
February  17, 1911: 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States  meet 
in  a  constitutional  convention  there  is  no 
power  to  limit  their  action.  They  are  greater 
than  the  Constitution,  and  they  can  repeal 
the  provision  that  limits  the  right  of  amend- 
ment. They  can  repeal  every  section  of  it, 
because  they  are  the  peers  of  the  people  who 
made  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
one can  read  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  once  more  and  congrat- 
ulate him  on  the  fine  presentation  he 
Is  making  this  morning  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  question  I 
want  to  discuss  today  Is — even  m«iiming 
the  vaUdlty  of  aU  32  of  the  pending  pe- 
titions dealing  with  legislative  appor- 
tionment, must  the  Congress  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  If  two  more  States 
submit  petitions  on  this  subject?  In  my 
judgment,  the  tmswer  to  this  question  is 
"No."  It  appears  that  If  two  more  leg- 
islatures act,  34  of  the  State  legis- 
latures at  some  time  will  have  called 
for  conventions  dealing  in  some  man- 
ner with  legislative  apportionment. 
But  the  convention  calls  now  before  the 
Congress  differ  In  crucial  respects. 
Twenty-nine  of  those  petitions  call  for 
a  convention  to  propose  a  specific 
amendment— detailed  In  the  petlUons— 
to  permit  one  house  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  "fac- 
tors other  than  population."  Three  of 
those  petitions  call  for  another  funda- 
mentally different  amendment,  one 
which  would  deprive  the  Federal  courts 
of  any  jurisdiction  regarding  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  would  be  justlfled  in 
considering  these  two  different  types  of 
petitions  as  calling  for  the  same  consti- 
tutional convention. 

It  Is  not  correct  to  assert  that  all  32 
State  legislatures  which  have  thus  far 
submitted  petitions  want  a  constitutional 
convention  dealing  generally  with  the 
subject  of  legislative  apportlomnent. 
The  State  legislatures  have  not  said  this. 
Some  have  called  for  a  convention  to 
propose  one  specific  amendment;  others 
want  a  convention  to  propose  another 
specific  amendment.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  assume  that  a  legislature  which 
called  for  an  amendment  to  keep  the 
courts  out  of  apportionment  cases  would 
be  Just  as  happy  to  have  an  amendment 
which  keeps  the  courts  In  those  cases,  but 
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alters  the  apportionment  standards  ap- 
plied by  the  courts. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  question 
whether  Congress  could  place  any  limi- 
tation on  the  powers  of  a  constitutional 
convention  would  be  dangerously  com- 
plicated 11  Congress  were  to  lump  to- 
gether two  different  kinds  of  calls  for 
conventions.  The  most  troublesome  un- 
answered question  in  article  V  of  the 
ConstltutlcHi  is  whether  Congress  can 
limit  the  powers  of  a  convention  called 
to  propose  amendments.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress,  if  it  calls  a  constitutional 
convention  in  response  to  the  present 
petitions,  must  narrowly  and  clearly 
circumscribe  the  powers  of  that  conven- 
tion to  insure  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  framework  of  government  is  not 
brought  into  issue.  Unless  the  Congress 
can  call  a  convention  with  powers 
strictly  Umlted  to  those  specifically  re- 
quested by  two-thirds  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, then  I  believe  the  convention 
could  too  easily  view  its  power  as  un- 
limited, and  could  too  easily  Justify  Ig- 
noring Congress  express  limitations. 

There  is  little  precedent  to  guide  us 
on  the  question  whether  Congress  can 
limit  the  power  of  article  V  constitu- 
tional conventions  since  ncoie  has  been 
called  since  the  first  convention  which 
drafted  the  Constitution  itself.  Every 
other  amendment  to  our  Constitution, 
including  the  cherished  Bill  of  Rights. 
has  been  first  deliberated  and  approved 
in  the  Congress  before  being  proposed 
to  the  States  for  ratification.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  malapportionment 
amendments  have  resorted  to  attempt- 
ing a  constitutional  convention  because 
the  C<MiLgress  deliberated  on  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  saw  the  clear  dan- 
gers in  them,  and  rejected  them. 

The  Congress,  In  deliberating  on  those 
amendments,  also  saw  quite  clearly  cer- 
tain forces  which,  behind  the  scenes, 
were  among  the  most  ardent  advocates 
for  malapportionment — the  far  right- 
wing,  anti-clvll  rights,  and  special -inter- 
est big  business  groups  which  have  for 
years  controlled  the  rotten  borough 
legislatures  for  their  own  profits  and  the 
public's  loss.  There  is  danger.  I  think, 
that  those  groups  would  attempt  to 
dominate  a  constitutional  convention 
called  to  consider  malapportionment 
amendments.  And  I  shudder  at  the 
prospect  that  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, thus  dominated,  would  be  free  to 
reopen  every  sentence  and  paragraph  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  reasons  for  the  uncertainty  in  ar- 
ticle V  regarding  whether  Congress  can 
limit  the  powers  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention arise  from  the  history  which  pre- 
ceded the  calling  of  the  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  the  debates  at 
the  Convention  Itself  regarding  article 
V.  After  1780,  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government  quickly  became  ap- 
parent— In  particular,  the  lack  of  au- 
thority in  the  central  government  to 
raise  revenue,  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  exercise  general  coercive 
powers  to  enforce  its  laws.  Moreover. 
the  veto  power  which  the  Articles  placed 
In  any  single  State  made  amendment  im- 
possible. By  the  end  of  1786,  all  States 
but  Rhode  Island  had  petitioned  the 


Congress  to  call  a  convention  to  reex- 
amine generally  the  structure  of  Oovem- 
ment  established  by  the  Articles.  The 
Congress  in  February  1787  refused  to  is- 
sue such  a  general  convention  call,  but 
called  a  convention  for  the  "sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles 
of  Confederation"  and  reporting  back  to 
the  Congress— Prltchett,  "The  American 
Constitution,"  page  14,  1959.  TTie  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  met  In  May 
1787,  ignored  this  limitation  and  con- 
sidered Itself,  as  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  Indicates,  to  speak  for  "we 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  convention  debates  on  article 
V.  there  is  some  evidence  that  constitu- 
tional conventions  provided  for  by  that 
article  could  also  ignore  the  limitations 
placed  on  it  by  Congress  and  instead 
purport  to  speak  for  "the  people."  The 
first  draft  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion dealing  with  the  amending  power 
stated  that,  when  two-thirds  of  the  State 
legislatures  applied  for  an  amendment, 
the  Congress  "shall  call  a  convention  for 
that  purpose."  Madison's  notes  of  the 
Convention  record  that  he  was  disturbed 
by  this  provision.  "How,"  he  asked,  "was 
a  convention  to  be  formed?  by  what  rule 
decide?  what  the  force  of  its  acts?"— 2 
Parrand,  "The  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787."  at  558.  Madison 
moved  successfully  for  reconsideration 
of  the  provision. 

The  second  draft  gave  the  Congress 
exclusive  power  to  propose  constitu- 
tional amendments,  with  no  provision 
for  conventions.  Colonel  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, opposed  vesting  exclusive  power  to 
propose  amendments  in  the  Congress. 
Mason's  marginal  notes  on  his  copy  of 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution  provide  his 
reasoning: 

By  tWa  article.  Congress  only  [woxild] 
have  the  power  of  proposing  amendments  at 
any  future  time  to  this  constitution  and 
should  It  ever  prove  so  oppressive,  the  whole 
people  of  America  can't  make  or  even  pro- 
pose alterations  to  It;  a  doctrine  utterly 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  (2 
Farrand.  op.  cit.,  at  620  n.  8) 

Mason  stated  these  objections,  and 
Madison  reiterated  his  concerns  about 
the  form  of  such  conventions  and  his 
preference  for  clearly  leaving  the  func- 
tion of  proposing  amendments  with  the 
Congress.  Madison  was,  however,  will- 
ing to  have  Congress  "bound  to  propose 
amendments  applied  for  by  two- thirds  of 
the  States"— 2  Farrand.  op.  cit.  at  629- 
30.  From  this  debate,  the  draft  of  ar- 
ticle V  was  changed  to  Its  present  form 
so  that  either  the  Congress  or  a  conven- 
tion called  by  Congress,  on  application 
of  the  States,  could  propose  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Article  V  thus  appears  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  Mason's  view,  that  a 
convention  must  be  free  to  speak  for 
"the  whole  people  of  America"  and  by- 
pass the  Congress  altogether  in  the 
amending  process,  and  Madison's  view 
that  the  Congress  should  retain  a  clear 
role  In  proposing  amendments.  On  the 
basis  of  this  constitutional  history,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether  Congress 
could  validly  restrict  the  powers  of  a 
constitutional  convention  is  not  free 
from  doubt.    I  might  note  that  the  dis- 


tinguished minority  leader,  Senator 
DijucsEN,  has  expressed  similar  views. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  of  Monday,  March 
27.  1965.  reported  that  in  an  address  2 
years  ago  to  the  National  Grange.  Sen- 
ator DntKSER  made  the  following  re- 
marks: 

There  can  be  and  Is  a  genuine  fear  of  a 
constitutional  convention  on  the  i>art  of 
many  thoughtful  people  who  urgently  are 
working  toward  enactment  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  fear  Is  simple. 
There  has  never  been  a  constitutional  con- 
vention since  these  United  States  became  a 
nation.  There  Is  strong  legal  opinion  that 
once  the  states  have  mandated  a  convention, 
the  courts  nor  the  executive  can  control  It. 
guide  It,  or  establish  the  matters  with  which 
It  would  deal.  A  constitutional  convention, 
many  sincere  people  believe,  would,  once 
unlocked,  spread  in  every  direction. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  would 
readily  agree — no  matter  what  our  views 
on  the  apportionment  issue — that  the 
Constitution  as  a  whole,  and  our  frame- 
work of  government  under  it,  should 
not  be  freely  tampered  with  by  a  con- 
stitutional convention  called  by  this  Con- 
gress.  As  I  have  stated,  there  are  grave 
doubts  that  Congress  could  validly  limit 
a  convention  called  under  article  V.  But 
if  there  is  ever  a  remote  possibility  that 
a  convention  could  be  limited,  Congress 
would  justify  imposing  a  limitation  only 
if  it  counts  together,  for  purposes  of 
aggregating  the  necessary  two-thirds,  pe- 
titions from  State  legislatures  which  re- 
quest conventions  for  exactly — to  the  let- 
ter— the  same  purposes.  At  the  present 
time.  Congress  has  received  no  more 
than  29  petitions  calling  for  a  convention 
dealing  with  the  same  specific  aspect  of 
the  reaF^X)rtionment  issue.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that,  even  assuming 
the  validity  of  these  29  petitions,  at  least 
five  more  State  legislatures  must  petition 
the  Congress  before  any  Issue  regarding 
a  convention  call  is  properly  before  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  TYDING6.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  followed  with  in- 
terest the  very  able  address  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  it  is  far  more 
than  perfunctory  courtesy  with  which  I 
say  I  am  grateful  for  the  able  leadership 
the  Senator  has  provided  in  this  field, 
or  issue,  so  vital  to  our  democratic  proc- 
esses. I  only  rise  to  so  express  myself 
and  also  to  encourage  him  to  be  per- 
sistent in  this  worthy  cause. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  he  made  with  us  in 
the  fight  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  his 
support  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  my  views  are  well 
known  to  the  Senate  on  the  merits  of 
both  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  authorize  malapportioned  State 
legislatures.  I  am  opposed  to  both 
amendments  because,  as  I  stated  in  my 
maiden  speech  in  the  Senate.  I  believe 
both  are  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  this  country  and  would 
undermine  fair  and  effective  State  gov- 
ernment. A  number  of  Senators  dis- 
agree with  these  views.  But  this  differ- 
ence of  views  regarding  the  merits  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  should  not. 
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in  my  Judgment,  dictate  that  a  differ- 
ence of  views  must  exist  regarding  the 
validity  of  all  the  present  petitions  for 
constitutional  conventions  on  this  issue. 
Whatever  his  views  on  the  merits  of  the 
reapportionment  issue,  I  believe  that 
every  Senator  is  concerned  with  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  Constitution  and  is  aware 
of  the  need  for  orderly,  deliberate  pro- 
ceedings in  proposing  any  amendment 
to  that  document.  I  believe  that  every 
Senator  must  be  disturbed,  as  I  am  dis- 
turbed, at  the  unseemly  circumstances, 
necessarily  Inconsistent  with  calm  delib- 
eration, which  accompanied  approval  of 
most  of  the  petitions  now  before  us.  I 
believe  that  every  Senator  must  be  dis- 
turbed, as  I  am  disturbed,  at  the  prospect 
that,  in  their  haste  to  change  a  particu- 
lar constitutional  rule,  the  proponents  of 
this  change  will  tear  open  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  Constitution.  These  should 
be  the  considerations  uppermost  In  our 
minds  if,  in  the  near  future,  any  resolu- 
tion Is  Introduced  in  the  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  to  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  I  would  hope,  more- 
over, that  these  considerations  would  be 
fully  weighed  before  any  resolution  is  In- 
troduced. If  these  considerations  are 
fuUy  weighed.  I  beUeve  that  no  such  reso- 
lution will  be  placed  before  us 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  First,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  remarks.  His  careful 
and  thorough  scholarship  has  cast  new 
light  on  this  most  Important  issue.  He 
has  brought  into  sharp  focus  many  of 
the  difficult  problems  Involved  in  the 
amending  of  the  Constitution  through 
the  untried  process  of  a  constitutioiml 
convention  called  by  the  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  resolutions  adopted  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  States. 

Gladstone  once  said  that— 

The  American  Constitution  Is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man. 

This  thought  Is  particularly  germane 
when  we  are  confronted  with  the  possi- 
bility that  that  Constitution  will  be 
amended  by  the  untried  method  of  a 
convention  called  by  Congress  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States.  A  document  which  has 
withstood  the  test  of  aL.iost  two  cen- 
turies must  be  changed  only  for  the  most 
Important  reasons.  And,  when  the 
mechanism  for  change  is  one  that  has 
never  before  been  Invoked,  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  entire 
amending  process  is  wholly  above  pro- 
cedural question  as  well. 

Because  constitutional  amendments  do 
produce  such  fundamental  changes  in 
our  political  structure,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  intended  that  the  amending 
process  be  both  elaborate  and  exacting. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  resolutions  passed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  States,  they  could 
hardly  have  Intended  that  Congress  not 
play  a  significant  role  In  deciding 
whether  the  desired  convention  has  been 
validly  requested.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Congress  has  complete  discretion 
to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  States. 
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But  it  must  possess  power  to  rule  upon 
the  validity  of  the  submitted  resolutions 
as  the  basis  for  convening  a  constitu- 
tional convention.     If  for  any  reason 

these  resolutions  appear  to  be  invalid 

either  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  enactment  or  their  submission  or 
the  form  of  their  request — then  it  follows 
that  Congress  must  reject  them. 

At  present,  only  32  States  have  passed 
resolutions  dealing  in  some  way  with  ap- 
portionment. It  is  therefore  premature 
for  Congress  to  render  a  final  judgment 
on  the  problem,  since  it  is  not  yet  certain 
that  a  full  two-thirds  of  the  States  will 
petition  for  a  convention.  But  should 
two  more  States  choose  to  submit  resolu- 
tions— and  such  resolutions  have  been 
passed  by  one  House  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature and  are  pending  before  the  legis- 
latures in  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania — 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  matter.  We  should  therefore  begin 
to  consider  the  weighty  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, compelling  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  against  the  validity  of 
these  resolutions. 

First,  26  of  the  32  resolutions  were  in- 
valldly  eimcted,  since  that  many  legisla- 
tures were  malapportioned  when  they 
passed  these  petitions.  Their  hastily  en- 
acted and  ill-considered  applications  are 
thus  nothing  more  than  attempts  of  mal- 
apportioned bodies  to  preserve  their  lost 
power.  The  vast  bulk  of  these  resolu- 
tions represent  not  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple but  the  special  pleading  of  those 
groups  and  factions  whose  rule  of  our 
States  has  already  been  found  Inherently 
uiidemocratic. 

I  believe  this  Congress  can  and  should 
refuse  to  sanction  these  efforts  by  the 
few  to  maintain  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  majority.  Any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  malapportioned  legislature  to  legiti- 
mize its  own  power  and  thwart  the  rights 
of  Its  citizens  to  equal  representation 
must — as  the  Federal  courts  have  recog- 
nized— he  rejected.  Changes  which  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  our  constitutional 
system  cannot  properly  be  set  in  motion 
by  those  whose  right  to  govern  has  been 
overturned. 

Second,  these  resolutions  fail  as  a 
group  to  constitute  a  valid  set  of  requests 
upon  which  Congress  is  required  to  act. 
It  would  make  little  sense  if  a  convention 
could  be  convened  on  the  basis  of  widely 
differing  applications  seeking  considera- 
tion of  disparate  issues.  And  these  32 
resolutions  are  not  all  the  same. 
Twenty-nine  of  them  request  a  conven- 
tion to  pass  an  amendment  permitting 
one  house  In  a  bicameral  legislature  to 
be  malapportioned.  The  other  three 
seek  only  to  abrogate  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  to  deal  with  apportion- 
ment. 

We  are  told  that  these  two  groups  of 
resolutions  can  be  linked  together.  But 
certainly  that  cannot  be.  One  group 
wants  the  judiciary  stripped  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  left  without  power  to  deal  with 
malapportionment  in  either  chamber  of 
a  State  legislature.  There  is  no  basis 
on  which  Congress  can  conclude  that 
that  group  also  wants  an  amendment 
which  leaves  power  In  the  courts  and 
sanctions  malapportionment  in  only  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature.    Those 


legislatures  which  may  have  beUeved  It 
wrong  for  the  Federal  courts  to  enter  the 
"political  thicket"  at  all  may  not  have 
wanted  to  guarantee  the  right  of  each 
State  to  malapportion  one  branch  of  its 
legislature.  A  request  to  shift  power 
from  one  level  to  another  in  the  Federal 
system  is  not  the  same  as  a  request  for 
permission  to  deny  majority  rule  in  a 
State  legislature.  As  Prof.  Charles 
Black,  of  Yale,  has  written : 

It  Is  not  for  Congress  to  guess  whether  a 
State  which  asks  for  the  one  kind  of  con- 
vention wants  the  other  as  a  second  choice. 
Altogether  dllTereat  political  oonslderaUona 
might  govern. 

And  In  fact  this  observation  has  been 
borne  out  in  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Wyoming.  The  legislatures  of  both, 
after  passing  resolutions  seeking  to  abro- 
gate the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
reapportion,  refused  to  accept  resolutions 
calling  for  the  States  to  be  allowed  to 
malapportion  one  house  of  their  legis- 
latures. 

Third,  these  resolutions  do  not  accord 
with  the  Intent  of  article  V  that  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  a  convention  is  to  propose 
amendments.    The   32    resolutions    not 
only  request  a  convention  but  stipulate 
the  texts  of  the  simendments  and  the 
method  for  ratification.    They  are  In  ef- 
fect an  attempt  by  the  various  State  leg- 
islatures to  force  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention which  can  only  act  mechanically 
to    approve    or    disapprove    a    specific 
amendment.    The  attempt  is  to  make 
the  convention  merely  an  initial  step  in 
the  ratifying  process  instead  of  a  delib. 
erative  meeting  to  seek  out  solutions  to 
a  problem.    The  word  "propose"  cannot 
be  stretched  to  mean  "ratify."    The  Con- 
gress cannot  properly  accept  and  become 
part  of  any  prepackaged  effort  to  short- 
cut the  amendment  process.    The  at- 
tempt to  reduce  Congress  and  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  rubber  stamps  and 
to  destroy  the  power  to  decide  upon  the 
content  and  method  of  ratification  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  is  siifflclent 
In  Itself  to  Invalidate  these  resolutions. 
Fourth,  some  of  these  resolutions  can- 
not be  counted  toward  a  requisite  two- 
thirds  since  they  have  not  been  validly 
submitted  to  Congress.    In  at  least  three 
States  it  appears  that  resolutions  were 
passed  by  leijlslatures  which  then  ad- 
journed without  taking  the  final  step  of 
formally  sending  their  petitions  to  Con- 
gress— a  step  which  would  appear  to  be 
required  If  there  Is  to  be  any  orderly 
way  of  determining  whether  a  sulBcient 
number  of  States  have  vahdly  requested 
the    calling    of    a    convention.    These 
resolutions  thus  have  the  status  of  un- 
finished legislative  business  at  the  State 
level.    Their  ability  to  be  considered  by 
Congress    expired    when    the    enacting 
legislatures  expired.    Until  and  unless 
these  resolutions  are  reenacted.  they  can- 
not serve  as  the  basis  on  which  this  or 
any  future  Congress  can  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

Finally,  the  32  resolutions  may  well  not 
be  sufficiently  contemporaneous  to  be 
treated  as  a  valid  reflection  of  the  will 
of  the  people  at  any  one  time.  How  long 
the  States  have  collectively  to  propose  or 
ratify  specific  constitutional  change  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  congressional 
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Judgment.  In  deciding  that  question, 
Congress  must  determine  when  the  iden- 
tical acts  of  various  States  will  cease  to 
be  collectively  responsive  to  a  continu- 
ing public  Interest.  In  this  particular 
case,  over  two-thirds  of  the  enacting 
legislatures  were  faced  wltli  reapportion- 
ment at  the  time  they  acted  and  most 
of  these  legislatures  have  since  changed 
in  composition  and  outlook.  Therefore 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  Is  Justified 
in  this  case  in  setting  a  very  short  time 
I)eriod — certainly  of  no  more  than  2  or 
3  years.  The  behavior  of  States  like 
Wyoming  and  Maryland,  which  failed  to 
rescind  their  2-year-old  resolutions  only 
because  of  procedural  technicalities,  lend 
support  to  this  conclusion. 

That  many  difficult  and  troubling 
constitutional  problems  are  involved  in 
considering  the  validity  of  these  various 
resolutions  should  be  obvious.  And  be- 
yond these  problems  Is  the  question  of 
what  a  convention,  once  convened,  may 
decide  to  undertake.  For  much  as  Con- 
gress may  limit  the  convention's  power, 
we  can  never  be  certain  whether  cir- 
cumstances and  the  pressure  of  imme- 
diate political  passions  may  tempt  this 
body  to  narrow  our  fundamental  rights — 
to  limit  the  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  religious  freedom  and  fairness  in 
the  criminal  process.  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  possibility  of  a  conven- 
tion which  may  decide  to  move  beyond 
the  legitimate  boundaries  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  interfere  with  basic  human 
rights. 

The  time  is  late,  but  public  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  dangers  of  a 
constitutional  convention  can  still  help. 
There  are  still  States  which  have  not  yet 
passed  a  resolution  but  are  considering 
one.  There  are  other  States  in  which  a 
previous  legislature  passed  a  resolution, 
but  where  there  Is  presently  a  chance  to 
rescind  it.  And,  most  important,  the 
people  of  our  Nation  should  know  of  this 
new  assault  on  the  principle  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  this  attempt  which  could  bring 
with  it  the  destruction  or  inhibition  of 
our  basic  liberties.  For  it  Is  they  who 
stand  to  lose  In  this  effort  to  restore  the 
rotten  borough  to  the  American  political 
system.  It  is  they  who  will  lose  If  the 
bill  of  rights  Is  eroded  at  such  a  conven- 
tion. And  it  Is  they  In  the  end,  who  have 
the  power  to  Insure  that  such  damage 
will  never  be  done  to  our  Constitution. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  the  leadership  he  has 
given  In  this  matter,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  efforts  in  joining 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  that  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
if  I  may  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  His 
presence  on  the  floor  and  his  support 
mean  a  great  deal  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  want- 
ed to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  some  comments  on  what  I  think  are 
significant  and  Important  points  In  this 
struggle. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, it  is  not  true  that  a  malapportloned 
legislature  cannot  very  well  have  the 
power  to  call  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  the  very  purpose  of  preserving 


its  malapportionment.    Would  the  Sen- 
ator comment  on  that? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  As  the  Senator  knows,  there 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  equity,  that 
a  person  cannot  go  into  court  and  ask 
for  equity  when  he  does  not  have  clean 
hands.  A  man  who  is  guilty  of  adultery 
cannot  go  into  a  divorce  court  and  ask 
for  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  his  wife's 
adultery.  A  malapportloned  legislature 
cannot  propose  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  an  amendment  to  make  legal  Its 
own  illegality. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  also  comment 
on  whether  or  not  he  feels  it  Is  true  that 
calls  for  conventions  to  deal  with  differ- 
ent subjects  cannot  be  linked  together. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  concur  in  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  He  Is  entirely  correct  tlmt 
the  convention  calls  must  be  Identical  to 
be  honored. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether,  in  view  of  the  re- 
quirement of  article  V  that  a  conven- 
tion be  called  merely  to  "propose" 
and  not  to  ratify  amendments,  he  be- 
lieves that  those  resolutions  which  at- 
tempt by  their  wording  to  limit  the  roles 
of  both  Congress  and  the  convention  are 
invalid. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  In  my  judgment,  they 
are  Invalid.  I  woiild  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  position  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  taken  in  his  remarks.  Un- 
der article  V,  a  constitutional  convention 
cannot  be  limited  to  a  "rubberstamp" 
role  with  power  only  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove a  specific  amendment  submitted 
by  the  States  or  Congress.  The  petitions 
from  State  legislatures  which  attempt  to 
restrict  a  convention  to  considering  only 
one  possible  text  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  are,  therefore.  Invalid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  should 
also  like  to  have  the  Senator's  comments 
on  the  time  period  during  which  these 
resolutions  remain  valid.  Does  he  not 
think  that,  and  because  most  of  these 
resolutions  were  hastily  considered  by 
malapportioned  legislatures,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant that  there  be  a  limit  on  the  period 
of  time  in  which  they  can  be  considered 
by  Congress? 

ISx.  TYDINOS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  very  validly  made.  In  a  Supreme 
Court  case  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks, 
Chief  Jiistice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
speaking  for  the  Court,  stated  that  Con- 
gress could  consider  whether  political, 
social,  or  economic  conditions  have 
changed,  in  determining  the  validity  of 
acts  by  State  legislatures  mainly  analo- 
gous to  petitions  for  a  constitutional 
convention. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  Ignore  the  fact  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  one-man,  one-vote  descislon.  State 
legislatures  have  been  reapportioned. 
The  malapportioned  legislatures,  which 
petitioned  the  Congress  for  a  constltu- 
tlonsd  convention,  no  longer  exist.  Peo- 
ple are  now  represented  fairly  In  those 
States,  and  conditions  have,  therefore, 
drastically  changed  since  these  petitions 
were  railroaded  through  Illegally  appor- 
tioned legislatures. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  Senator  feel  It  Is  possible  for  a  subse- 
quent State  legislature,  In  view  of  the 


facts  referred  to  in  my  statement  and 
the  statement  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  just  made,  to  repeal  its 
predecessor's  resolution  calling  for  a 
convention,  at  least  until  Congress  Itself 
has  taken  action  and  called  the  con- 
ventlon? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  It  would  be  possible. 
I  think  the  real  point  there  is  the  fact 
that  States  were  caught  unaware.  For 
example,  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
we  did  not  realize  that  this  back-door 
attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  petitioning  a  con- 
stitutional convention  had  gone  so  far 
until  about  9  days  before  the  Maryland 
Legislature  was  required,  by  the  State 
constitution,  to  adjourn.  Bills  were 
hastily  Introduced  to  repeal  the  petition 
which  the  previous  illegally  appwrtioned 
legislature  had  approved.  In  the  declin- 
ing hours  of  the  session,  the  petition  re- 
peal was  passed  overwhelmingly  in  the 
senate.  It  would  have  passed  the  house 
of  delegates.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  delegates  were  co- 
sponsors  of  the  repeal  bill.  But  as  the 
bill  reached  the  floor  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  the  clock  ran  out.  A  few 
more  minutes,  and  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature would  have  rescinded  its  conven- 
tion call. 

But  the  Intent  of  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature was  clear,  and  I  think  this  situa- 
tion exists  in  many  other  States.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  very  few  legislatures 
which  would  again  adopt  a  petition  for  a 
constitutional  convention,  as  their  Ille- 
gally apportioned  predecessors  had  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
once  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  the  leadership  he  has  given 
on  this  matter.  As  I  remember,  he  made 
his  maiden  speech  on  Uie  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  reapportion- 
ment. He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle;  and  I  think  that  without 
his  leadership  and  his  dedication  to  the 
question  of  equal  representation,  we 
would  not  be  in  the  position  that  we  are 
at  the  present  time. 

So,  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
courage  and  the  effort  and  imagination 
that  he  has  shown  in  leading  this  body 
in  this  very  important  struggle  for  in- 
dividual  liberty  in  our  country. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  most  charitable  and  courteous 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  two  edi- 
torials, one  entitled  "A  Constitutional 
Convention?"  published  in  the  Rocky 
Mount,  N.C..  Telegram  of  March  29, 1967, 
and  one  entitled  "The  Convention 
Threat,"  published  in  the  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  Journal,  of  March  27,  1967. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  chart, 
showing  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
malapportloned  State  legislatures  which 
have  called  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. It  shows  the  date  of  the  call,  the 
malapportionment  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages of  the  population  represented  by  a 
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majority  in  each  House,  and  the  popula- 
tion range  per  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive at  the  time  of  the  call.  All  of  these 
26  legislatures  were  malapportloned  at 
the  time  of  this  call,  and  the  case  so 
holding  is  Indicated.  Again  In  all  of  the 
States,  these  malapportloned  legislatures 
are  no  longer  In  existence,  and  elections 
have  subsequentiy  been  held  under  con- 
stitutional appointment  in  all  but  four 
of  the  26  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
a  constittjtional  convektion? 
Would  a  constitutional  convention  reeult 
In  a  Pandora's  box?  Sen.  Sajn  Ervin  tteix% 
tliat  U  would.  He,  along  with  others,  U 
greatly  concerned  about  what  might  happen 
In  a  constitutional  convention  In  the  U.S. 
"The  specter  of  a  new  convention  dab- 
bling with  the  greatest  document  ever  de- 
vised by  the  hand  of  man  la  unthinkable," 
declared  the  senior  senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Ervln,  an  expert  In  constitutional 
law.  knows  what  siich  a  gathering  might  do. 
The  legislatures  of  32  states  have  passed 
resolutions  asking  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention at  which  constitutional  amend- 
ments could  be  proposed.  The  Constitution 
provides  tat  the  calling  of  a  convention  when 
two-thirds,  or  34,  of  ^e  stat«  legislatures 
have  made  requests.  Thus,  only  two  more 
resolutions  are  needed. 

"In  a  growing  society  with  a  growing  fed- 
eral government,  each  of  the  three  branches 
manifests  growing  confusion  over  Its  proper 
role  under  the  ConstltuUon,"  Krvln  said. 
"One  example  was  brought  home  with  hor- 
rifying force  when  we  learned  that  the  legis- 
latures of  32  states  had  called  for  a  constltu- 
Uonal  convenUon  to  consider  the  Supreme 
Coiul'B  decision  on  reapportionment." 

North  Carolina's  General  Assembly  Is  one 
of  the  legislatures  which  have  called  for  a 
convention.  The  purpose  of  the  states  Is  to 
Include  an  amendment  In  the  Constitution 
nullifying  the  Supreme  Court's  one  man,  one 
vote  order  In  legislative  reapporUonment. 

But  the  trouble  with  a  convention  of  this 
sort  Is  that  all  kinds  of  other  amendments 


could  be  propoMd,  many  of  them  probably 
undesirable.  Tinkering  with  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  a  dangerous  thing,  particularly  If 
done  by  an  Irresponsible  group. 

The  whole  thing,  of  course,  began  because 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  meddling  In  the  af- 
fairs of  Congress  and  the  states.  The  court 
went  beyond  Its  authority  In  the  one  man 
one  vote  edict,  and  in  other  decisions  having 
to  do  with  criminal  procedures.  The  states 
got  fed  up.  and  turned  to  the  only  method 
open  to  them:  the  constitutional  convention. 

The  consequence  now  Is  the  threat  of  a 
constitutional  convention  to  change  the 
basic  document  upon  which  the  government 
of  this  country  U  based.  Many  Uberals  and 
conservatives  share  Ervln's  fears  about  what 
might  happen  In  a  convention.  Sen.  Joe 
Tydlngs,  a  liberal  Democrat  from  Maryland 
said  last  week  that  In  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, "all  your  rights  will  be  up  for 
grabs."  *^ 

A  staunchly  conservative  Democrat,  Wil- 
lis Robertson,  former  senator  from  Virginia, 
hM  been  equally  fearful  of  a  convention! 
While  he  was  a  senator  he  kept  a  nuinlng 
count  of  the  number  of  state  legislatures 
which  had  called  for  a  convention.  He  Is 
fearful  that  the  liberals  might  control  a 
convention  and  try  to  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion to  their  liking.  "I  shudder  to  think 
what  delegates  to  a  convention  might  do  "  he 
said. 

Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  Is  largely  responsible 
for  the  legislative  actions  which  make  a  con- 
vention a  poeslblUty.  He  has  been  the  spon- 
sor of  proposals  In  Congress  to  nullify  one 
man.  one  vote  with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. He  sees  the  possibility  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  as  a  hammer  to  hold  over 
the  heads  of  senators  opposed  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Ervln  has  supported  at  least  the  baalc 
principle  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  but  the 
Tar  Heel  senator's  attitude  toward  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  Indicates  he  feels  the 
threat  of  a  constitutional  convention  too 
dangerous  a  weapon  to  be  used  In  support 
of  the  Dlrksen  proposal. 

Exhibit  2 

THI    CONVXlfTION    ThKXAT 

When  two  such  dliwlmllar  men  as  Joseph 
Tydlngs  and  Sam  Ervln  are  afraid  of  what  a 
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1968  constitutional  convention  might  do  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  It  Is  time  for  everybody 
to  be  worried  about  the  prospects. 

Sen.  Tydlngs,  a  Uberal  Marylander  vigor- 
ously supported  the  Supreme  Court  when  It 
ruled  that  both  houses  of  state  legislatures 
must  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, not  Cottonwood  trees.  He  tends  to  see 
the  (Constitution  as  an  Instrument  that  is 
flexible  enough  to  admit  of  such  Interpreta- 
tions and  plastic  enough  to  aUow  men  to 
cope  with  20th  century  dlfHcultles,  whether 
they  Ue  In  Baltimore  or  Vietnam. 

Sen.  Ervln  Is  a  conservative  North  Caro- 
linian who  thought  the  Supreme  Court  guilty 
of  officious  meddUng"  when  It  handed  down 
the  ruling  on  state  legislatures,  and  he  usu- 
ally wants  to  see  the  Constitution  Inter- 
preted with  meticiUous  attention  to  the  last 
comma  and  the  narrowest  shades  of  mean- 
Ing. 

Thus  the  two  men  disagree  sharply  on  the 
one  iMue— reapportionment— that  has  pro- 
voked the  near  crisis  that  they  both  fear. 

Thirty-two  states  have  already  asked  Con- 
gress to  call  together  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  the  one  man-one  vote 
decision;  If  two  more  are  added  to  the  list. 
Congress  may  be  forced  to  comply. 

Both  senators  beUeve,  with  many  students 
of  the  (Constitution,  that  once  a  convention 
Is  In  session  it  cannot  be  limited  to  a  single 
proposal.  It  could  do  away  with  or  elaborate 
In  great  detaU  on  the  BlU  of  Rights.  It  could 
abolish  the  presidential  veto  or  It  coiUd  au- 
thorize him  to  declare  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

In  short.  It  could  do  anything  to  the  Con- 
stitution It  wished,  and  Its  potpourri  of  de- 
cisions would  be  submitted  to  the  states  for 
approval. 

Small  wonder  that  two  such  diverse  men, 
with  such  divergent  philosophies,  agree  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  protected  from 
such  an  assault.  "ITie  positions  outline  as 
weU  as  anything  could  the  Constitution's 
genius.  It  permits  of  the  most  violent  dis- 
agreement over  Its  parts  but  commands  al- 
most universal  respect  of  the  whole. 

How  deplorable  It  Is,  then,  that  a  group  of 
state  legislatures  (many  of  whose  members 
are  already  out  of  office)  should  try  to  run  It 
through  a  gauntiet  of  selfish  Interests. 


Bute 


Alabama.. 
Arizona... 


Arkansas. 
Florida... 

Idaho 

Kansas 


Date  of  conven- 
tion call 


Loulslaaa. 
Maryland. 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri.... 


Mar.  1,1968.. 
Feb.  IS,  I06S. 


Feb.  21, 1963: 
Feb.  I.  1968. 
June  18,  1965. . 

Feb.  14,  1963: 
Jan.  26,  1968. 

Feb.  21,  1963; 
Feb.  4,  1968. 


June  I,  1968.... 
March  34, 1968. 


Was  leg- 
islature 
Odnstltu- 
tlonally 
appor- 
tioned 
at  time 
oTcaUT 


No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 
No.. 
No.. 


Case  so  holding 


Percent  of  pop- 
ulation repre- 
sented by  a 
majority  in 
State  legisla- 
ture at  time  of 
caU 


Senate 


May  17, 1966... 

July  7, 1968 

April  8, 196S; 
February  22, 
1968. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


No. 

IfTo.. 

Il 

No.. 


RevnoU*  v.  Shnvu,  377  U.S.  833 

(1«64). 
Klahr  V.  Ooditrd,  280  F.  Supp. 

837  (D.C.D.  Aril.  1966). 

"itnety  v.  Fautnu,  238  F.  Supp. 

290(D.C.E.D.  Ark.  1966). 
Swann  v.  Adami,  378  U.S.  563 

(1964). 
Htamt  v.  SmvUt,  878  U.S.  863 

(1964). 
Anderton  v.  Hatrii,  382  U.S. 

894  (1968);  Lona  v.  Avery,  281 

F.  Supp.  841  (D.C.D.  Kans. 

1968). 

Spencer  v.  McKtilhen,  No.  3316 

D.C.E.D.  La.  (1966). 
Afaryiand    Comrrtittu  lor   Fair 

Rep.  V.  Tawee,  377  U.S.  656 

(1964). 
Horuevv.  Donovan,  236  F.  Supp. 

8  (D.C.D.  Minn.  1964). 
Connor  v.  Johnson,  266  F.  Supp. 

962(D.C.S.D.  \ilss.  1966). 
Joruu  V.  Heamtt,  236  F.  Supp. 

609  (D.C.W.D.  Mo.  1964). 


27.6 
12.8 

43.8 
12.3 
16.6 

sai 

33.0 
14.1 

40.1 
37.4 
47.8 


House 


43.0 


Range  of  population  between  largest  and 
smallest  district  In  each  house 


Senate 


46.0 

89.3 

14.7 

42.2 

19.4 

33.1 

3&6 

84.8 

41.2 

aaa 

No  Information 
available. 

7,736  to  668,510 
(county  popula- 
tion, 2  senators). 

88,983  to  80,963 «.... 


9,643  to  938,047. 
918toa3,4flO.... 
47,114  to  61,920. 


Does 
legisla- 
ture 
which 
made 
caUstiU 
exist? 


House 


31,178  to  248,427.. 
15,481  to  492,  428. 

34,428  to  100,820.. 
20,987  to  187,048.. 
96,477  to  160,388.. 


4.7  to  I  PVR  I. 
8.3  to  1  PVR... 


6.4  to  1  PVR... 
2,868  to  311,682. 
11.3  to  1  PVR.. 
2,231  to  47,800.. 


No. 

No. 

No.. 


6,909  to  67,622. 
6, 841  to  37,879. 

8,348  to  86,076.. 

3,676  to  36,361.. 


3,936  to  82,920 
(single  member 
districts). 


No.. 
No.. 
No.- 


Have  elections 

been  held  under 

a  new  oonstita- 

tional  appor- 

tloimient? 


No. 
No. 

No.. 
No. 
No.. 


Yes,  1986. 
Do. 

Do. 
Yes,  1967. 
Yes,  1966. 

House  only,  1966 
(senate  cont. 
under  court 
order  to  ro- 
apportion). 

Not  until  Janu- 
ary 1968. 

Yes,  1966. 

Do. 

To  be  held  In 

1967. 
Yes,  1966. 
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state 

Date  of  conven- 
UoncaU 

Wasleg- 
Islatoie 
oonstita- 
tionally 

at  time 
OfoaUT 

Case  so  holding 

Percent  of  pop- 
ulation repre- 
sented by  a 
majority  in 
State  letrisla- 
ture  at  time  of 
caU 

Range  of  population  bet«-een  largest  and 
smallest  district  in  each  house 

Does 
legisla- 
ture 

which 

made 
caUsUU 

exist? 

Have  elections 
been  held  under 
a  new  oonstitn- 
tional  appor- 
tionment? 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

House 

Montana 

Marcti  11, 1963; 

February  12, 

1965. 
September  1965. 

Jane  4, 1963 

Junes,  1965 

May  17, 1065 

Jane  10, 1963: 
Feb.  22,  1965. 

Aug.  0, 1963; 

Mar.  1,  1965. 
Jone  25,  1963; 

July  26,  1965. 

Mar.  8, 1965 

Mar.  19, 1964; 

Jan.  10, 1060. 
1965 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

HtTwet  T.  asth  LtQ.  Attemblt, 

246    F.    Snpp.    454    (D.C.D. 

Mont.  1965). 
League  of  Ntbratka  MunidpaU- 

tiee  V.  Martk.  232  F.  Supp. 

411  a).C.D.  Neb.  1964). 
i>wii#an  T.  Sauiier.  250  F.  Supp. 

480(D.C.D.  Nev.  1965). 
No  court  action 

16.1 
<44.0 

8.0 

43.8 
47.1 

23.3 

38.S 

30.3 

25.3 
41.1 
48.2 

14.0 

44.5 

35.6 
24.1 

36.6 
<44.0 

29.1 

44.0 
27.1 

46.2 

38.5 
3817 

»7.7 
40.5 
22.5 

27.0 

39.7 

38.0 
46.5 

894  to  79.016 

894  to  12,537 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Ves  1965 

Nebraska 

21.703  to  36.303 
(unicameral). 

668  to  127,016 

2.5  to  1  PVR 

65,722  to  148,  418 

8.  629  to  216,  382 

10,039  to  43.287 

147,464  to  l,a43.1M... 

10,195  to  56.372 

61,730  to  183,401 

1.8  to  1  PVR 

1,874  to  262.199 

83,081  to  133,248 
(district  popola- 
Hon). 

20,023  to  145,180 

3,062  to  30.140 

21.703  to  36.393 
(imtcameral). 

568  to  18,422 

Kevada 

Yes,  1966. 

Do 

New  Hampehire.. 

No  inXormation 

4,520  to  82,  060 

8,  629  to  29,490 

8,531  to  16,888 

88,987  to  105,725 

1,164  to  21,138 

21.826  to  06,084 

1.87610  185.442 

1,874  to  20,133 

22,275  to  50,105  (dis- 
trict population). 

12,309  to  67,648 

3.06210  7,929 

Do. 
Do. 

Yes.  1966 
(senate  cont. 
under  order  to 

Ysr?^-^'""' 

North  Carolina. 

Soatb  Carolina.... 

South  Dakota 

Dntm  T.  Beaviea,  249  F.  Supp. 

877  (D.C.M.D.  N.C.  1965). 
VSkieldt  f.  McNatr,  264  F. 

Snpp.  708  (D.C.D.  8.C.  196«). 

No  court  action 

Texas 

Kihorlin  V.  Martin,  Civil  Action 
No.  83-H  390  (D.C.8.D.  Tex. 
1964). 

Patuktv.  Cliie.  234  F.  Supp. 
960  (D.C.D.  Utah  1964). 

Dtali  V  Mann,  377  U.S.  678 
(1064). 

Toomb*  r.  Fortt<m,  ClvU  Ac- 
tion No.  7883  (D.C.N.D.  Qa. 
1964). 

Carta  v.  OompfteB,  CiT.  No. 
33273  (N.M.  Dist.  Ct.  Santa 
Fe  County  1963);  Lindeay  v. 
Campbell  (D.C.D.  N.M.  1960). 

Baker  v.  Carr,  Civ.  Action  No. 
2724  (D.C.M.D.  Tenn.  1964). 

Mevert  t.  Tkifpen,  378  U.S.  S&l 

(1064). 
Sehae/er  ▼.  Thornton,  240  F. 

Supp.  247  (D.C.D.  Wyo. 

1964). 

Utah. 

Virginia. 

Court  action 
stUl  pending. 

Yes.  1906. 

Georgia. 

Yes.  1065. 

NawMeiioo 

1965. 

No. 

Teoneaaea. 

1966. 

Yet,  1066. 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Apr.8.W»S 

Mar.  25,1963.... 

Do. 

Ym.  1964  and 
1966. 

Yes,  1066. 
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PVR  stands  for  population  variance  ratio. 
•  Population  ranges  are  In  terms  of  population  to  senator  or  representative  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 


>  Unicameral. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  ]& 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  granted  the  floor  for  1  hour. 
The  Senator's  1  hour  has  not  yet  ex- 
pired; he  has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  yields  15  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Senate  has  further  agreed  by 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  to  begin  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  1-hour  address  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me.  What  I  have  to  say 
is  pertinent  to  the  matter  which  he  has 
raised,  and  which  has  been  discussed  by 
other  Senators.  I  think  it  is  most  useful 
to  take  the  time  to  do  so  at  this  moment. 
I  think  that  a  great  service  Is  being 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  full,  frank,  and  open  discus- 
sion of  the  momentum  which  has  gained 
such  ground  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  the  unique  procedure,  which 
has  never  been  att«npted  before. 

I  see  some  real  dangers  Involved  in  this 
procedure.  That  does  not  mean  that  It 
is  not  my  duty,  as  It  la  the  duty  of  every 
Senator,  to  be  a  party  to  the  calling  of 


such  a  constitutional  convention  if  the 
U.S.  Constitution  has  been  complied  with 
In  such  respect. 

I  certainly  would  do  no  other  thing 
were  I  convinced  there  had  been  an 
actual  demand  by  34  of  the  legislatures 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention. 

As  this  has  not  yet  occurred,  and  as 
there  are  many  questions  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  people  of  the  various 
States,  questions  that  would  have  a  very 
profound  effect  on  the  State  legislatures, 
I  think  the  time  to  speak  is  before  the 
action  is  finally  consummated. 

I  spoke  to  this  issue  in  the  Senate  a 
few  days  ago.  I  think  it  would  be  even 
more  timely  to  join  my  voice  with  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TydingsI.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kenntoy],  and  other  Senators 
who  hold  similar  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  Is  a  com- 
manding case  for  the  State  legislatures 
which  have  already  acted  to  rescind  the 
resolutions  under  which  they  have  acted. 
I  think  that  there  Is  a  commanding  case 
for  the  State  legislatures  which  have  not 
acted  to  refuse  to  pass  such  resolutions. 
My  belief  In  this  regard  compels  me  to 
speak  at  this  time. 

What  are  the  grounds  for  the  fear  of  a 
constitutional  convention  such  as  con- 
templated by  this  kind  of  action? 

As  I  see  It,  there  Is  a  grave  question 
of  law — In  my  Judgment,  a  question  of 
law  which  probably  must  bie  resolved 
against  Its  proponents — that  any  legis- 


lature can  limit  the  ambit  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  by  the  resolution  of 
request. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  limit  such  a 
constitutional  convention  when  It  passes 
a  measure  of  Implementation  concerning 
what  is  requested  by  the  States. 

Nonetheless,  29  States  of  the  32  which 
have  already  acted  seek  a  convention  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  adopting  a  single 
amendment--an  amendment  reversing 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the 
popularly  called  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple for  apportionment  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures and  other  legislative  bodies.  I 
think  a  very  grave  question  exists  as  to 
whether  this  can  be  done. 

A  constitutional  convention,  even  If 
elected  under  a  congressional  mandate 
that  It  could  deal  with  only  one  subject, 
could  run  away.  After  all,  it  would  be 
a  duly  created  constitutional  convention, 
and  It  could  propose  any  amendments 
which  it  decided  It  wished  to  propose, 
subject  to  ratification. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  such  actions 
would  be  Invalidated  as  far  as  action  by 
the  States  for  ratification  purposes  is 
concerned.  The  mere  fact  that  Con- 
gress in  its  resolution  sought  to  restrict 
the  action  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, certainly  would  not  restrict  the  con- 
vention as  a  matter  of  law,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  the  specific  Issue  contained  In 
the  resolutions  already  adopted  by  29 
States. 

The  grounds   for   the  fear  that  we 


would  have  a  constitutional  convention 
that  would  seek  to  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
first  10  amendments,  concern  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  with  respect  to  the 
various  branches  of  Government,  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and 
other  essential  guarantees,  many  of 
which  have  been  today  opposed  and  re- 
scinded by  many  amendments — and  I 
feel  not  by  any  means  a  preponderate 
number— because  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  are  said  to  in- 
hibit— as  in  the  case  of  confessions  in 
criminal  cases — prosecutions  for  crime. 
There  are  other  examples. 

As  it  Is  clear  that  even  those  legisla- 
tures which  have  acted  have  no  desire 
to  rewrite  the  Constitution,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  enough  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  matter  before  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  so  that  the  resolutions  would  be 
justified  in  view  of  the  danger  of  having 
a  constitutional  convention  which  could 
not  be  controlled  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
confined  to  one  subject,  or  which  could, 
as  a  practical  matter,  be  a  runaway 
convention. 

There  is  the  real  ground  involved,  for 
we  would  invalidate  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  upon  which 
our  whole  society  is  based.  Including  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10  amendments. 

We  have  no  right  to  question  these 
particular  resolutions  except  with  rea- 
son. I  think  there  is  a  valid  basis  for 
questioning  the  29  resolutions  which  are 
limited  to  the  effort  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  act  on  only  a  single 
question. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  age  of 
the  resolutions,  as  a  good  many  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  89th  Congress  and  not 
to  the  90th  Congress. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  resolutions 
which  were  apparently,  as  a  practical 
matter,  never  received  by  Congress?  Do 
memorials  have  the  same  effect  as  legal 
resolutions?  What  about  simple  peti- 
tions? Can  voters  in  States  which  have 
adopted  resolutions  sue  for  rescission  of 
the  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted? 
What  about  the  situation  in  States  which 
have  not  been  reapportioned? 

A  great  many  of  the  State  legislatures 
which  have  acted  were  not  reapportioned 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Can  the  courts  compel  Congress  to  call 
a  constitutional  convention  if  Congress 
should  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  some  of  these  resolutions? 

I  think  there  certainly  is  a  right  to 
question  the  validity  and  the  legality  of 
the  procedure. 

Another  question  concerns  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress,  and  whether  Con- 
gress must  act.  It  is  mandated  to  act 
under  the  Constitution  if  the  actions  of 
the  State  legislatures  are  valid.  How- 
ever, I  think  there  Is  such  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  that  if  Congress  did 
not  act  based  upon  the  resolutions  al- 
ready submitted,  or  If  Congress  made 
some  other  disposition  of  these  resolu- 
tions. It  would  be  proceeding  properly 
and  legally. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
discretion  in  this  case  resides  in  Con- 
gress rather  than  the  autonomy  which 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  Con- 
stitution If  each   of   these   resolutions 


could  be  accepted  on  Its  face  as  com- 
pletely valid  as  to  both  the  restrictions 
which  are  sought  to  be  Imposed  and  as 
to  the  conditions  existing  under  Its  adop- 
tion by  the  particular  legislature. 

There  is  even  a  legal  question  as  to 
whether  any  of  these  resolutions  can  be 
rescinded. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  participation 
in  this  matter  can  perhaps  be  of  the  most 
use  in  respect  to  that  particular  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction  as  a  law- 
yer that  those  resolutions,  until  they  are 
acted  on  by  Congress,  are  subject  to 
rescission.  I  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
every  State  have  a  perfectly  open  and 
clear  path,  if  they  disagree  with  what 
their  State  legislatures  have  done,  to  see 
what  they  can  do  to  have  the  legislatures 
rescind  the  action  they  have  taken. 

I  do  not  make  any  sinister  charges,  but 
in  many  cases,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  has  pointed  out. 
the  resolutions  were  adopted  without 
anyone  knowing  what  was  at  stake.  I 
believe  the  time  for  rescission  is  still  with 
us,  that  rescission  may  be  made  by  State 
legislatures,  and  that,  if  rescinded,  the 
resolutions  would  no  longer  be  valid  tis 
petitions  to  have  Congress  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention. 

I  could  not  end  my  remarks  without 
one  word  about  reapportionment.  The 
fact  Is  that  reapportionment  appeared 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  my 
party.  Yet  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  note  that 
In  the  1966  election,  the  first  since  re- 
apportionment really  got  underway,  my 
party  made  extaordinary  gains  in  State 
senates,  in  State  lower  houses,  and  In 
governorships.  We  did  much  better  than 
wedldlnl964. 

We  made  a  net  gain  of  153  seats  in 
State  senates,  and  387  seats  In  State 
lower  houses.  The  Republican  Party  now 
holds  40.9  percent  of  all  seats  in  State 
legislatures,  contrasted  with  only  33  per- 
cent In  1964.  Last  year,  the  Republicans 
mside  a  net  gain  of  eight  governorships 
and  significantly,  won  or  retained  con- 
trol of  the  government  in  five  of  the 
Nation's  seven  most  populous  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  combined 
population  of  Republican-governed 
States  is  108  million  now,  while  Demo- 
crats govern  only  80  million.  This  means 
that  17  Republican  Governors  represent 
almost  60  percent  of  the  population, 
while  33  Democratic  Governors  repre- 
sent only  40  percent  of  the  population. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Indicates  that 
the  fears  that  were  entertained  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  about  the  reapportion- 
ment movement  have  not  shown  up  in 
the  election  statistics. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  that  the  support 
for  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  Is 
not  partisan,  but  that  the  leaders  of  both 
great  parties  In  this  country  support  It 
and  that  the  principle  sl)0uld  not  be 
twisted  to  be  a  partisan  Issue? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  It  should 
be  a  partisan  Issue,  and  I 'do  not  think 
it  is  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  movement  was  led  with  the  deepest 
sincerity  and  the  greatest  skill  by  the 


minority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ulionis  [Mr.  Dirksen].  That 
is  why  I  identified  the  results  with  the 
outcome  of  the  movement.  I  felt  orig- 
inally that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not  be  completely  rigid  in  the  matter, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  been  completely  rigid  and  that, 
therefore,  the  attitude  of  people  like  my- 
self to  sustain  the  Court  was  justified. 

I  merely  gave  these  figures  by  way  of 
indicating  that  the  fears  that  had  been 
engendered  by  the  minority  party — ^my 
party — In  the  reapportionment  debate 
were  apparently  not  realized  In  the  elec- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  Is  an  Important 
question  which,  politically,  every  Sena- 
tor and  every  Representative  will  want 
to  ask  himself.  The  figures  I  have  stated 
are  persuasive. 

Without  In  any  way  questioning  the 
deep  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  those 
who  have  sought  very  strenuously  and 
lobbied  to  convince  State  legislatures 
that  these  resolutions  should  be  passed, 
and  without  questioning  the  deep  con- 
viction of  those  people  that  the  crnisti- 
tutional  convention  resulting  could  be 
confined  to  the  one  issue  requested  by 
most  of  the  legislatures.  It  Is  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  real  danger  Is  that  It  can- 
not as  a  matter  of  law.  and  certainly  not 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  be  so  confined; 
that  you  could  have  a  nmaway  consti- 
tutional convention,  at  the  very  least; 
that  this  danger  has  not  been  adequately 
portrayed  to  the  people  of  the  States; 
that  the  State  legislatures  have  a  right  to 
rescind  those  resolutions,  as  they  had  a 
right  to  pass  them,  before  Congress  actu- 
ally acts  upon  the  matter. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
feel  as  I  do  to  enlighten  and  Inform  the 
people  as  to  what  Is  at  stake,  so  that  they 
may  exercise  their  influence  with  their 
State  legislatures,  a£Qrmlng  at  one  and 
the  same  time  my  fidelity  to  my  oath  as 
a  Senator,  that  if  I  am  convinced  that 
34  State  legislatures  have  actually  and 
properly  requested  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, it  will  be  my  duty  to  vote  for  an 
aporopriate  and  feasible  measure  which 
will  give  voice  to  their  proper  demands. 
oaoEB   or  BirsiifEss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  by  unanimous 
consent  the  Senator  from  Maryland  was 
granted  not  in  excess  of  1  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  a  speech,  which  he 
concluded  in  substantially  less  time.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  then  yielded  the 
remainder  of  his  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts].  The  horn- 
allotted  has  now  expired. 

The  routine  morning  business  has  been 
limited  to  3-mlnute  speeches,  on  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Vriglnla  [Mr. 
Byrd]  ,  the  acting  majority  leader.  If  we 
are  to  digress  from  the  3 -minute  rule,  the 
Chair  suggests  that  another  unanimous- 
consent  request  would  be  in  order. 

TTNANIMOTJS-CONSENT    AGSEEMZNT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  40  minutes,  and  to  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  minority 
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leader?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is 
80  ordered.  Accordingly,  the  minority 
leader  Is  recognized  for  40  minutes,  10 
minutes  of  which  he  desires  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
recc^nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  others  re- 
garding the  threat  to  the  stability  of 
our  constitutional  system  which  arises 
from  the  calls  for  a  convention.  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  explore  all 
of  the  ramifications  of  this  issue  in  depth, 
and  I  feel  strongly  that  such  an  explora- 
tion Is  needed,  but  I  should  like  to  set 
out  a  few  random  impressions  which 
have  crossed  my  mind  on  this  subject. 
The  first  fact  which  struck  me  was 
the  apparent  carelessness  and  lack  of 
understanding  displayed  by  some  of  the 
State  legislatures  In  approving  the  caJl 
for  a  convention.  I  need  go  no  further 
than  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  an  example. 

The  convention  application  resolution 
passed  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  voice  vote.  It  was  then 
hand-carried  to  the  State  senate. 

The  resolution  was  not  referred  to  com- 
mittee for  study.  No  senate  hearings 
were  conducted  on  the  resolution.  No 
explanation  was  offered  regarding  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  resolution.  No 
debate  was  conducted  on  the  resolution. 

Instead,  within  minutes — or  seconds — 
of  the  time  the  resolution  was  carried 
Into  the  State  senate,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  senate  and  sent  to  Washington. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  not 
a  partisan  Issue  In  ^\e  New  Hampshire 
Senate  because  It  was  not  an  issue,  pe- 
riod. It  was  simply  picked  up  and  passed 
without  aryr  thought. 

And  yet,  this  brief  act  could  result  in 
the  most  sweeping  changes  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

No  doubt  we  will  hear  people  say  that 
the  calls  for  a  convention  represent  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  States.  But  I 
wonder  how  that  argument  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  complete  lack 
of  the  basic  parliamentary  safeguards 
which  were  cast  aside  by  the  senate  of 
my  own  State. 

The  New  Hampshire  action  is  partic- 
ularly puzzling  because  it  appears  to  be 
In  flat  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  voters 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  have  spoken  on  this  subject, 
as  they  did  on  November  3,  1964,  at  a 
istatewide  referendum.  The  question  on 
the  ballot  was: 

Are  you  In  favor  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  apportion  the  senate  districts  on 
the  basis  of  population  as  equally  as  possible 
without  dividing  any  town,  ward,  or  place? 

The  vote  was  yes,  150,179;  no,  43.837. 

Of  the  eight  questions  submitted  to  the 
people,  this  one  drew  the  highest  number 
of  "yes"  votes  and  the  lowest  number  of 
"no"  votes.  I  believe  that  I  could  be  quite 
safe  in  saying  that  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  have  taken  a  very  different 
position  on  this  subject  from  that  of  their 
State  senate,  which  acted  without  hear- 
ings, study,  debate,  or  time. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
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Ject  of  New  Hampshire,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  my  very  strong  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, that  the  merits  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment are  entirely  separate  from 
the  merits  of  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

I  took  the  same  position  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Dirksen  amendment  covering  re- 
apportionment. My  distinguished  and 
learned  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  disagreed  with 
us.  He  believed,  and  still  does  believe, 
that  factors  other  than  population  should 
be  permissible  in  apportioning  a  State 
legislature. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention,  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  appear  to  be  at  one 
with  ours.  With  his  permission,  which  I 
have  obtained,  I  shall  read  a  statement 
which  he  made  on  this  subject  last  week : 
Besides  our  regular  routine  chores  of  de- 
fense, foreign  aid,  and  taxes,  there  are  luiotty 
questions  ahead :  the  draft,  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, Improvement  of  Social  Security,  six  new 
clvU  rights  bills,  air  and  water  pollution. 
East- West  trade,  outer  space  treaty,  and  oth- 
er Issues  old  and  new. 

One  of  these  Issues  has  been  a  "sleeper" 
since  the  last  Congress,  but  It's  a  sleeper 
that  could  Jump  out  of  bed  with  a  roar. 
That  Is  the  proposed  Dirksen  Amendment 
to  permit  one  body  of  a  state  legislature  to 
be  apportioned  by  geography  rather  than 
population.  This  I  supported,  believing 
states  should  be  allowed  some  small  protec- 
tion for  less  populated  areas.  The  zooming 
city  population  should  have  full  representa- 
tion but  not  allowed  to  run  all  the  rest  of 
the  country.  No  one  element  In  our  society 
should  have  unchecked  power  over  all  others. 
But  In  this  Report  I  am  concerned  about 
something  far  more  Important  than  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Amendment. 

A  new  and  startling  situation  has  arisen 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public. In  the  180  years  since  the  drafting 
of  the  Constitution,  every  amendment  has 
been  submitted  to  the  states  by  Congress 
and  if  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  them, 
adopted.  We  had  almost  forgotten  there  is 
another  method.  If  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  apply  to  Congress,  a 
Constitutional  Convention  shall  be  called. 
On  this  Amendment  34  states  have  already 
applied.  Thus,  we  are  closer  to  the  brink  of 
a  national  Constitutional  Convention  than 
ever  before.  It  would  be  hard  to  think  of 
anything  more  dangerous  and  disruptive  than 
such  a  Convention.  At  best,  it  woiUd  be 
likely  to  submit  a  host  of  amendments,  di- 
viding our  people  and  throwing  bonee  of 
contention  into  every  leglslatiu'e  In  the  land. 
At  worst,  it  might  even  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  on 
the  same  side  of  this  issue  a&  Norris 
Cotton.  His  statement  clearly  demon- 
strates that  this  issue  is  not  one  of  par- 
tisan politics,  neither  of  Democrat 
against  Republican,  nor  of  liberal  against 
conservative  or  moderate.  The  issue  is 
simply  one  of  carrying  out  our  sworn  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  and  protecting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  issues  being  raised  on  the  floor 
today  are  weighty  and  Important  for  the 
future  of  our  coimtry.  We  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  explore  them  in  depth 
at  this  time.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  not  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  issue  is  my 


opinion  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
congressional  debate  to  resolve  the  Issues 
presented.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  the  Senate  tied  up  for  months  on  end, 
tnrlng  to  reach  some  consensus  on  the 
factors  involved.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
engaged  In  a  war  on  the  other  side  of 
the  earth,  we  can  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
tying  ourselves  up  in  knots  over  obstruse 
constitutional  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15,  1964,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Reynolds 
against  Sims  handed  down  what  has  be- 
come  quite  a  celebrated  one-man.  one- 
vote  decision,  I  took  immediate  excep- 
tion, and  in  January  of  1965,  I  intro- 
duced the  first  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  preserve  in  the 
States  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
destinies,  as  far  as  their  legislatures 
were  concerned.  I  was  In  pretty  good 
company  because  over  a  period  of  time 
no  less  a  person  than  Justice  Frank- 
furter took  the  position  that  that  was 
a  legal  thicket,  or  a  political  thicket.  Into 
which  the  Court  should  not  venture. 

Mr.  President,  once  more  I  wish  to  re- 
emphasize  what  the  primary  issue  Is. 
It  Is  not  one-man.  one-vote,  as  such. 
It  is  the  right  of  a  State  legislature  to 
determine  the  complexion  of  at  least  one 
of  its  branches  on  a  basis  other  than 
population.  That  basis  can  be  geog- 
raphy: It  can  be  economic  interest:  it 
can  be  one  of  a  dozen  things:  but  it  does 
preserve  In  the  States  the  right  to  make 
that  self-determination. 

I  am  afraid  those  fearsome  persons 
in  this  body,  who  so  freely  express  their 
fears,  evidently  have  no  trust  in  the 
people.  That  is  another  Issue.  I  trust 
the  people.  We  trust  the  people  who 
send  us  here.  I  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  trust  them  to  exercise 
a  very  clearly  defined  constitutional 
power,  which  Is  lodged  in  them  by  virtue 
of  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
we  were  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, there  was  a  provision  in  article  13 
to  the  effect  that  those  Articles  of  Con- 
federation could  not  be  amended  unless 
every  State— every  State,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident—approvingly ratified  the  amend- 
ment. The  result  was  a  stalemate  in  our 
Government.  Rhode  Island  blocked  a 
very  Important  amendment  all  by  its 
little  lonesome  self.  Others  have 
blocked  amendments  that  were  deemed 
to  be  quite  necessary  for  the  function- 
ing of  those  articles. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  saw 
that  diflQculty  when  the  first  call  went 
out.  Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  call  did  not  go  out  to  gather 
in  Annapolis  or  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  a  constitution.  The 
call  indicated  that  they  were  going  to 
revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

There  were  timid  souls  then,  who  said, 
"Oh.  don't  touch  this  holy  docimient." 
Why,  there  had  been  people  in  those 
days  who  said,  "Don't  get  into  difficulty 
with  King  George  and  his  Ministers. 
Let  things  stand  as  they  are." 

Of  course,  the  law  of  life  is  either  to 
change  or  decay,  and  change  is  eternal. 
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That  Is  one  thing  In  this  universe  you 
can  bet  on,  and  bet  everything  you  have, 
because  change  is  eternal. 

Now.  they  finally  fabricated  the  Con- 
stitution, but  that  Constitution  had  to 
be  sold  to  the  people.  The  three  great 
salesmen  were  Jolm  Jay,  James  Madison, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Of  all  the 
papers  that  were  written  to  sell  that 
document  to  the  people,  those  written  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  were  by  far  the  most 
prolific. 

There  are  85  papers  or  articles  in  the 
Federalist  Papers,  and  Haaiilton  wrote 
51  of  the  85.  In  No.  85  he  dealt  with  the 
question  of  amending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  He  did  it  in  a  very 
forthright  fashion.  Hamilton  was  aware 
that  things  are  not  static,  and  that  there 
come  times  when  the  people  may  want  to 
have  their  Constitution  amended,  for 
after  all,  this  is  a  government  of  the 
people. 

The  Constitution,  in  the  Preamble, 
recites: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  •  •  • 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  SUtee  of  America. 

Today  timid  voices  are  raised,  "Oh, 
don't  touch  the  Constitution."  We  have 
heard  that  before  and  it  has  been 
amended  more  than  a  score  of  times  to 
indicate  that  It  cannot  remain  static 
when  the  need  arises. 

When  I  Introduced  that  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  proposal  to  take 
care  of  this  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  leave  the  complexion  of  at 
least  one  branch  of  the  legislature  In  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  State,  we 
foresaw  at  that  time  the  difficulties  that 
were  going  to  arise.  I  mentioned  it  in 
this  Chamber  at  the  time  when  I  warned 
the  Senate:  Watch  out,  because  this  is 
dynamite.  It  is  proving  now  to  be  dsma- 
mite.  Much  of  the  argument  that  has 
been  made  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  issue. 
I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  every 
elective  body  might  be  subject  to  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle. 

Yesterday  that  question  arose  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  because  I  have  here  an 
article  entitled  "High  Court  Ponders 
One-Vote  Issue."  What  Is  involved? 
There  is  involved  a  city  council,  a  park 
district,  a  county  board,  and  particularly, 
the  Houston  County  Board  of  Revenue 
and  Control  in  Alabama. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  before 
the  Court,  one  of  the  attorneys  gave  his 
opinion  that  about  20.000  of  the  Nation's 
90,000  local  bodies  would  be  affected. 

Let  me  Just  recite  the  last  paragraph 
and  then  I  shall  insert  the  entire  article 
in  the  Record. 

But  Truman  Hobbs,  lawyer  for  the  Hous- 
ton County  board.  Insisted  that  most  of  the 
board's  work  was  administering  lOOO  miles 
of  rural  roads.  He  said  the  city  "couldnt 
care  less"  about  county  roads  and  rural  resi- 
dents would  suffer  If  the  city  dominated  the 
county  board. 

That  could  apply,  they  say,  to  some 
20,000  communities.  It  Is  no  surprise 
that  the  Honorable  Thurgood  Marshall, 
the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, went  before  that  court  in  March 
and  filed  his  memorandum;  his  notice 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  intended 
to  Intervene. 


It  Is  beginning.  Here  1b  the  clarion 
call.  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  is  going 
to  happen  because  we  have  taken  away 
from  the  States  the  right  to  make  that 
determination  and,  in  so  doing,  I  think 
that  we  have  violated  that  first  sacred 
clause  of  the  Preamble  which  states,  "In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  properly 
points  out  that  with  respect  to  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  the  effort  Is  being 
made  to  apply  It  not  only  to  State  leg- 
islatures but  also  to  the  local  political 
subdivisions  which,  in  every  case,  are  the 
creatures  of  the  legislature. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  also  ad- 
vocates of  the  proposition  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  should  apply  to  the 
very  body  which  Is  housed  in  this  Cham- 
ber so  that  there  will  not  be  two  Senators 
to  each  State  but  representation  by  pop- 
ulation of  the  States  in  this  body? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  so.  When 
this  matter  was  before  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  went  before  that 
legislature  to  testify.  I  quote  from  an 
ai  tide  published  In  the  Chicago  Tribime 
of  March  9,  1967: 

One  of  the  chief  lobbyists  for  organized 
labor  today  may  have  aided  the  movement 
toward  a  national  convention.  He  Is  John 
Alesla,  legislative  spokesman  for  years  for 
the  United  Steel  Workers  and  brother-in-law 
of  Joseph  Oermano,  midwest  regional  di- 
rector of  the  USW. 

WILLING  TO  CHANGE  BKNATB 

Sen.  Everett  E.  Laughlln  [R.,  FTeeport] 
asked  Alesla,  a  witness  before  the  senate 
sitting  as  a  conmilttee  of  the  whole,  whether 
his  AFL-CIO  organization  would  pursue  its 
"one  man,  one  vote"  theories  to  the  point 
that  each  state  would  not  be  entitled  to  two 
United  States  senators. 

"We'll  accept  the  United  States  Senate  on 
a  population  basis."  Alesla  replied. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  well,  how  many  Sena- 
tors for  New  York?  How  many  for 
Rhode  Island?  How  many  for  Wiscon- 
sin? How  many  for  California?  How 
many  for  Illinois?  How  many  for 
.\rizona? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  you  figiu-e  out  the 
mathematics  of  the  thing.  But  here  is 
a  spokesman  for  labor  who  said,  "We 
will  accept  the  U.S.  Senate  on  a  popula- 
tion basis." 

What  a  body  this  will  be. 

Blow  out  the  walls  and  enlarge  this 
place  because  we  will  never  be  able  to 
hold  them  now.  It  will  take  a  lot  more 
than  that  to  people  this  hall,  if  this 
ever  comes  to  pass.  But  there,  he  states 
It  before  a  legislative  body  that  "We  will 
accept  the  U.S.  Senate  on  a  population 
basis." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
as  well  as  "High  Court  Ponders  One- 
Vote  Issue,"  previously  referred  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Gladly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    In  answer  to  the  con- 


tention that  an  effort  Is  being  made  to 
put  this  body  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis,  often  resort  Is  had  to  that  part  of 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  which 
states: 

That  no  State  without  Its  consent,  shaU  be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  Suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

That  particular  article  was  adopted 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  proper  in 
1789. 

It  was  the  14th  amendment,  was  it 
not,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decision. 
The  14th  amendment  was  adopted  in 
1867. 

The  fond  hope  of  men  such  as  those 
who  testified  before  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  following  this  reasoning,  ulti- 
mately will  conclude  that  since  the  14th 
amendment  followed  in  time,  it  super- 
sedes article  V  in  the  body  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Precisely  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  says,  "I  am  afraid." 

Afraid  of  what?    The  people? 

The  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  New 
York  says,  "I  am  afraid." 

Afraid  of  what?   The  people? 

Well,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  quite 
aware  of  these  things  when  he  wrote 
Federalist  Paper  No.  86.  The  people 
were  a  little  afraid  at  that  time  about 
this  Constitution  and  what  should  they 
do  if  they  had  an  obdurate  Congress  with 
which  they  could  not  deal.  They  would 
want  an  amendment  to  that  Constitution 
as  first  proposed — and  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  proposals  by  Charles  PLnck- 
ney  and  others  on  amendments — but  they 
finally  adopted  article  V  so  that  the 
Congress  could  initiate  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  send  it  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  Then,  they  provided  that 
the  people,  through  their  legislatures, 
could  Initiate  a  constitutional  connec- 
tion to  propose  amendments  if  Congress 
refused  or  failed  to  do  so. 

Fancy  a  hostile  Congress  that  would 
not  do  anything  about  a  resolution  which 
came  down  here. 

Well,  they  had  to  sell  the  people  on 
that  idea.  So,  let  me  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate what  Mr.  Hamilton  had  to  say: 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan,  the  Con- 
gress wlU  be  obliged,  on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  Statea 
which  at  present  amounts  to  nine,  to  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourth* 
of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  In  three- 
fourths  thereof. 

Hamilton  continued: 

The  words  of  this  article  are  peremptory. 

Well,  what  does  peremptory  mean? 

Peremptory  is  absolute.  There  is  no 
escaping  it.  That  is  what  Hamilton  said, 
in  order  to  mollify  the  fears  of  the  i>eo- 
ple. 

Then  he  went  on: 

Nothing  In  tills  particular  Is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  body — 

Meaning  Congress. 

I  read  that  glorious  sentence  again: 

Nothing  in  this  particular  Is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  body. 
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Yes;  Mr.  President,  they  were  wise 
men,  those  framers.  They  had  all  this 
In  mind. 

Hamilton  continued: 

And  of  consequence,  all  the  declamation 
about  the  disinclination  to  a  change  vanishes 
In  the  air. 

That  is  Alexander  Hamilton  speaking, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  13  States, 
to  be  able  to  say  to  them,  "Fear  not.  We 
have  put  a  power  in  your  hands.  The 
Congress  cannot  thwart  you  because  it  Is 
peremptory.  We  have  left  no  discretion 
in  congressional  hands." 

Now  there  is  one  thing  about  it:  al- 
though they  have  been  declaiming  on 
this  subject,  they  have  forgotten  one 
thing  about  a  constitutional  convention. 
They  have  forgotten  that  a  constitutional 
convention  cannot  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

What  it  can  do  is  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment, and  nothing  more. 

That  proposal  must  then  go  to  the 
country,  and  the  country  will  then  deter- 
mine whether  to  ratify  or  not.  It  takes 
three-fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify. 
Thus,  a  constitutional  convention  Itself 
could  consider  a  host  of  things.  Not  a 
comma  or  a  period  could  be  Inserted  in 
the  Constitution  imtll  three-fourths  of 
the  States  had  solemnly  ratified  every- 
thing that  was  proposed. 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  people.  I  do  not 
understand  these  apprehensions  and 
these  ghosts  under  the  bed  that  are  seen 
by  those  who  are  now  trjrlng  to  scale 
down  and  undo,  if  they  could,  what  has 
been  built  up  in  securing  the  applica- 
tions of  32  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  distingiilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  had  your  State  of 
Alaska  on  the  phone  a  good  many 
times — so  did  I — talking  to  the  leaders 
of  both  houses  of  Alaska.  The  proposal 
went  through  one  house  In  Alaska.  It 
failed  in  the  other  house  by  three  votes. 
I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  it  was  because 
there  was  a  little  political  intrusion  in  it 
that  it  failed ;  but  that  is  a  personal  opin- 
ion of  mine. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  not  article  V  fur- 
ther provide  that  ratification  can  be  had 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Indeed,  it  does. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  would 
It  be  his  thinking,  that  there  would  be 
submitted  an  act  to  Implement  the  call- 
ing of  a  constitutional  convention.  It 
would  provide  for  the  selection  of  con- 
ventions within  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  ratification  of  any 
proposal  by  the  convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  find  evidence  In 
the  statements  of  those  who  oppose  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  of  a  com- 
plete lack  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
ocHnpetence  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. It  is  a  rejection  of  our  republican 
form  of  government  and  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  make  up  our 
minds  whether  this  is  a  government  of 
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the  people  and  by  the  people  or  not. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  at  that  holy 
spot  in  Gettysburg,  uttered  the  prayer,  as 
it  were,  that  goverrmient  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.  That  has  been  the  great  phi- 
losophy of  our  party,  and  I  adhere  to  it 
as  firmly  now  as  the  Great  Emancipater 
did  v/hen  he  uttered  those  deathless 
words. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  if  he  still  takes  the  po- 
sition which  he  took  2  years  ago,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  very  briefly  from 
what  he  said 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  quote  me.  It  has  already  been 
quoted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand,  but. 
to  frame  the  question  awropriately,  I 
would  like  to  quote  what  he  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  Where  is  the  whole  speech? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
here.  He  can  supply  the  context.  This 
is  what  he  said  2  years  ago  in  that 
speech: 

There  can  be  and  is  a  genuine  fear  of  a 
constitutional  convention  on  the  part  of 
many  thoughtful  people  who  urgently  are 
working  toward  enactment  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  fear  Is  simple. 
There  has  never  been  a  constitutional  con- 
vention since  these  United  States  became  a 
nation.  There  Is  strong  legal  opinion  that 
once  the  states  have  mandated  a  convention, 
the  courts  nor  the  executive  can  control  It, 
guide  It,  or  establish  the  matters  with  which 
It  would  deal.  A  constitutional  convention, 
many  sincere  people  believe,  would,  once  un- 
locked, spread  In  every  direction. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
if  he  still  feels  that  sincere  and  thought- 
ful people  feel  that  way.  or  whether  he 
would  disagree  that  sincere  and  thought- 
ful people  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  I  never  disagree 
with  sincere  people,  but  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  set  up  some  premises 
and  then  proceeded  to  knock  them  down. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
concede,  as  he  said  2  years  ago.  that 
there  is  strong  legal  opinion  that  once 
the  States  have  mandated  a  convention, 
the  courts,  as  well  as  the  executive,  could 
not  guide  or  control  such  a  convention? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly;  and  for 
what  reason?  If  the  courts  or  the  ex- 
ecutive could  guide  and  control  a  conven- 
tion, why  have  article  V?  That  Is  what 
Hamilton  was  pointing  out  In  his  papers 
when  he  spoke  about  a  hostile  govern- 
ment that  would  not  give  ear  to  the  peo- 
ple. So  here  we  have  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  provided  for  in  article 
V. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  Senator  Is 
not  only  saying  that  If  this  convention 
Is  called  it  can  go  in  any  direction,  but 
Is  he  now  adding  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment this  Is  the  way  a  constitutional 
convention  of  the  people  should  develop? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  U  right,  and  the 
States  upon  their  applications  have  indi- 
cated an  Interest  in  one  thing,  which 
Is  the  question  of  apportionment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  the  Senator 
would  entertain  only  those  petitions 
which  would  specify  they  are  Interested 


in  apportionment;  others  would  be  con- 
sidered invalid? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  run  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  but  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial Members  of  this  body  and  the  prin- 
cipal proponent  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. He  would  certainly  have  a 
major  influence  on  what  the  petitions 
acceptable  by  the  Congress  should  con- 
tain and  what  Congress  should  consider 
in  giving  force  to  the  applications.  The 
Senator  is  taking  the  position  that  only 
those  petitions  which  would  seek  to  over- 
turn the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
would  be  entertained. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  the  legislatures  have  asked 
for. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  States  that  have  asked  for  a  con- 
vention that  would  restrain  the  powers 
of  the  courts  over  some  legislatures. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  fear  is  expressed 
that  the  legislatures  would  nm  hog  wild. 
Apparently  the  Senator  has  no  confi- 
dence in  his  State  legislature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Maybe  a  little  less 
confidence  in  a  Republican -controlled 
one  than  I  would  have  in  a  Democratic 
one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  control 
went  into  Republican  hands,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  uttered  the  same  fear, 
because  this  goes  back  to  1964. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  mention  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  is  now  considering  this 
matter.  The  majority  leader  of  the 
State  senate  has  specified  that  no  con- 
vention would  be  called,  but  that  this 
would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple that  a  State  should  have  a  right  to 
apportion  the  membership  of  one  house 
on  a  basis  other  than  population.  He 
says  this  Wisconsin  petition  is  not  going 
to  result  in  a  convention,  contrary  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  is  quot- 
ing, perhaps  the  rest  of  the  quotation 
can  be  supplied.  The  expectation  Is  that 
a  convention  would  be  called.  If  a  cor- 
respondent was  quoting  the  gentleman,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  correct,  because  he  was 
referring  to  a  convention  to  consider  this 
question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  quoting  the 
reporter  who  gave  the  position  of  Sena- 
tor Robert  Knowles  as  being  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  a  convention  would  not 
be  called.  He  said  Congress  would  get 
some  indication  of  the  unrest  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  said  that  is  the  object  of  the 
petition.  His  view  is  that  a  convention  is 
not  going  to  be  held.  He  Is  the  majority 
leader  of  the  State  senate,  and  the  prime 
proponent  of  the  petition.  His  view  that 
the  petition  would  simply  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  unrest  brought  about  by  the 
failure  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
write  an  amendment  and  to  get  con- 
gressional approval  for  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  is  giving  his  belief 
that  Congress  should  act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  said  it  would  not 
act.  that  there  would  not  be  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  He  does  not  want 
it,  apparently. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  must  have  been 
misquoted,  because  in  that  resolution 
there  is  a  statement  of  intention  if  Con- 
gress did  not  submit  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  30th  of  June,  the  convention 
is  to  be  called.  If  Congress  acted,  a  con- 
vention would  become  moot. 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield.  ' 
Mr.   HRUSKA.    Is  that  not  exactly 
what  happened  when  the  17th  amend- 
ment was  proposed? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Exactly. 
Mr.   HRUSKA.    The  same  condition 
was  expressed— that  If  It  was  not  done 
by    the    Congress    it    should    be    done 
through  a  constitutional  convention — 
and  the  Congress  saw  the  handwriting 
on    the    wall    and    proposed    the    17th 
amendment,  and  it  was  ratified 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  this  debate 
is  very  helpful.  The  Senator  Is  saying 
that  the  purpose  of  this  procedure  in 
the  State  legislatures  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  to  put  Congress  in  such  a  mood 
as  to  act  on  the  Dirksen  amendment  of 
last  year;  it  is  not  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  as 
well  as  the  great  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  are  conservatives 
in  the  best  sense,  must  know  could 
radically  and  tragically  change  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Why  does  not  this 
Congress  amend  in  every  conceivable 
manner  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  It  can  propose  amendments  all 
over  the  place  If  It  wants  to.  Why  does 
not  this  Congress  run  away  in  its  effort 
to  amend  the  Constitution?  Common- 
sense  and  good  faith  restrains  it.  For 
the  same  reason  I  would  be  very  confi- 
dent and  extend  every  good  faith  to  the 
representatives  in  a  national  convention. 
As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
surely  concede,  all  wisdom  does  not  abide 
in  the  100  Members  of  this  body.  Surely 
those  selected  to  the  high  honor  and 
heavy  responsibility  of  representing  the 
people  in  a  national  convention  can  be 
given  the  confidence  of  possessing  good 
faith  and  good  Judgment. 

They  cannot  run  away,  because  It 
would  take  38  State  legislatures  or  con- 
stitutional conventions  to  adopt  and 
ratify  their  amendments.  And,  Mr. 
President,  If  that  is  accomplished,  who 
shall  deny  them  the  right  to  exercise 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  contained 
in  article  V?  Who  is  to  say?  These 
people  representing  temporarily  the 
States  of  the  Union? 

The  significant  point  in  this  whole 
matter  is  the  effort  to  permit  the  people 
to  speak.  If  the  amendment  is  ulti- 
mately adopted.  It  would  be  a  plan  which 
would  be  approved  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States,  calling  for  representation  on 
a  basis  other  than  population  in  one  of 
the  bodies  of  the  legislature,  subject  to 
one  thing,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is  a 
popular  vote  of  the  people  on  that  issue. 
Not  only  once,  but  every  10  years. 

If  It  is  not  a  proposition  of  being  afraid 
to  trust  the  people,  and  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  their  ability,  to  oppose  that 
kind  of  a  proposition,  then  I  do  not 
recognize  the  breed  of  the  animal. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  once 


more,  here  Is  the  box  we  are  putting  our- 
selves Into:  the  State  legislatures  are 
deeply  concerned  because  under  the 
Court's  niling,  they  must  apportion  both 
Houses  on  the  basis  of  population. 
They  feel  very  strongly  on  this  particu- 
lar issue.  They  have  petitioned  for  a 
constitutional  convention  to  act  on  the 
issue. 

Nevertheless,  article  V  Is  very  clear; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  understand  any- 
thing the  Senator  from  IlUnois  has  said 
this  morning,  that  his  view  is  that  a  con- 
stitutional convention  could  not  be 
bound,  and  he  says  it  should  not  be 
bound.  They  do  not  have  to  confine 
themselves  simply  to  apportiorunent. 
They  can  repeal  the  first  10  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  if  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  what  is  the 
answer  of  Senators  Dirksen  and  Hrttska 
to  this  "Pandora's  box"  nightmare? 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  supplied  it 
when  he  asked  what  is  wrong  with 
relying,  number  one,  on  a  vote  of  the 
people  who  were  elected  by  all  the  peo- 
ple to  take  part  in  this  constitutional 
convention,  with  the  double  check  that 
it  would  have  to  go  through  three-quar- 
ters of  the  legislatures  or  three-quarters 
of  the  States  having  conventions  in  or- 
der to  be  ratified. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator  is  that 
those  of  us  who  have  had  experience 
with  State  legislatures  know  that  a  pro- 
posal as  extreme  as  abolishing  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax — the  primary  basis  for 
supporting  our  Government  hfis  passed 
a  shocking  large  number  of  our  State 
legislatures. 

State  legislatures  have  far  less  knowl- 
edge of  Federal  problems  and  little  or  no 
responsibility  for  them. 

Fiankly  if  the  Congress  should  call 
a  constitutional  convention,  I  would  ex- 
pect a  number  of  extreme  amendments 
to  be  offered  and  adopted  by  three- 
quarters  of  our  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  same  article 
would  allow  them  to  reconsider,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  that  we  have  had,  for  the 
180  years  of  our  Republic's  history, 
amendments  acted  upon,  with  Congress 
originating  them,  never  calling  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  Members  of  Con- 
gress responsible  for  Federal  law  and 
experience  in  Federal  lawmaking  have 
had  and  should  have  the  principal  voice 
in  acting  on  constitutional  amendments. 
I  think  those  180  years  represent  some 
accumulated  wisdom.  We  should  recog- 
nize that  once  you  call  a  convention  of 
this  kind,  of  people  who  In  most  cases 
have  not  had  experience  in  Federal  of- 
fice, as  Members  of  Congress  have  had, 
of  people  who  have  not  had  the  kind  of 
seasoning  in  working  with  legislation 
that  Members  of  Congress  have  had,  al- 
most anything  could  happen. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Exactly. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  three-quar- 
ters of  the  legislatures  could  act  imder 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  what  the 
Constitution  provides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  not  trusting  the  people.  None  of  us 
would  be  here  if  we  did  not  trust  the 
people.  It  is  a  matter  of  recognizing  we 
have  established  a  good  practice,  in  the 
past,  in  accordance  with  the  first  provi- 
sion of  article  V,  and  that  it  could  be 
most  unfortunate  if  we  now  turn  to  an 
imtrled  method  which  could  result  in 
many  radical  changes  in  our  form  of 
govenunent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  using 
words  of  tact,  and  they  are  quite  bland- 
ishing, but  the  substance  of  what  he  is 
saying  is  this:  "I  do  not  think  the  people 
are  competent  to  govern  themselves  and 
make  tills  decision  for  themselves." 
That  is  the  plain  import  of  the  Senator's 
statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
remind  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  all 
over  again  that  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion could  propose  an  amendment  to 
adopt  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States;  but  he  forgets  that  it  has  got  to 
go  back  and  receive  the  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  before  It  ever 
gets  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  point  has  been  made  here  this 
morning  that  these  applications  are  in- 
valid, because  they  date  back,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  1963.  I  think  the  Supreme 
Court  demolished  that  argument  pretty 
well  in  connection  with  the  17th  amend- 
ment, in  the  case  of  Dillon  against  Glass. 
That  is  the  amendment  that  provided 
for  the  direct  election  of  Senators.  It 
was  attacked  because  of  section  3  in  the 
amendment,  which  allowed  7  years  for 
ratification. 

Oh,  the  great  to-do,  the  hue  and  cry 
that  was  made,  that  that  was  out  of  all 
reason.  But  when  the  Supreme  Court 
got  through,  they  said  7  years  was  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

If  7  years  is  reasonable  for  ratifica- 
tion. Is  4  years  an  unreasonable  time 
in  which  to  initiate,  by  State  application, 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing the  same  Constitution  to  which  they 
have  7  years  to  approve  an  amendment? 
I  submit  that  the  rule  of  reason  applies 
in  every  case. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  ap- 
plications are  not  valid  as  to  form  and 
substance.  Mr.  President,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  completely 
silent  on  that  point.  Since  State  legis- 
latures must  initiate,  under  article  V, 
that  Is  a  matter  for  them  to  determine! 
All  that  is  needed,  by  a  rule  of  reason,  is  a 
clear  expression  of  Intent  by  the  legis- 
latures. So  what  difference  does  it  make 
in  what  form  the  application  for  a  con- 
vention is  made? 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  legis- 
latures passed  these  resolutions  when 
they  were  malapportloned.  If  that  made 
this  action  invalid,  then  why  not  apply 
this  same  rule  to  everything  that  those 
l^lslatures  did  from  the  time  they  were 
malapportloned?  Why  not  strike  down 
the  appropriations,  strike  down  the  vali- 
dation of  nominations  to  State  courts 
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and  to  State  ofQces,  strike  down  all  the 
policy  legislation  and  statutes  they  may 
have  passed? 

Besides  that,  25  of  those  States  which 
are  aUeged  to  have  been  m&lapportloned 
approved  25  amendmeots  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  we  still  accept  th^n  as  valid. 

I  defy  Senators  to  find  ansrwhere,  in 
any  decision,  the  word  "Illegal."  The 
court  ha«  never  said  that  a  malappor- 
tioned  legislature  Is  an  illegal  legislature. 
They  have  been  accepted  in  due  course. 

Can  Congress  limit  or  control  the 
convention?  One  of  the  reasons  Alex- 
ander Hamillton  wrote  that  article  85 
in  the  Federalist  was  to  make  clear  to 
people  that  no  hoetlle  Congress  could 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people,  If  they 
wanted  to  amend  their  own  organic  law. 
That  makes  good  sense. 

Now  comes  the  great  expression  of 
feaf  that  people  are  going  to  run  hog 
wlld^  that  a  convention  will  run  hog 
wild.  Well,  you  would  have  to  have 
either  the  legislatures  or  the  conventions 
in  three-quarters  of  the  States  also  run 
hog  wild  before  you  could  add  one  word 
or  one  syllable  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
80  glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator  Is 
making  this  speech,  and  particularly  that 
he  refers  to  the  fact  that  25  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  have  been  adopted  by 
legislatures  which  imder  the  present  law 
would  have  been  held  to  be  malappor- 
tioned. 

I  recall  many  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  which  these  amendments  have  been 
followed,  approved,  and  interpreted.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Virginia  poll  tax 
decision,  the  Court  found  occasion  to 
approve  and  to  comment  upon  the  24th 
amendment,  which  was  ratified  prior  to 
the  amendment  most  recently  adopted. 

I  wonder  with  the  adoption  of  the  25th 
amendment.  If  on  any  occasion  when  it 
is  exercised — and  I  hope  there  wlU  not  be 
any  occasion — somebody  will  raise  the 
question  that  the  Vice  President  who 
happens  to  ccme  Into  office  or  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  result  of  the  fimctionlng  of 
the  25th  amendment  Is  not  really  the 
President  because  a  malapportloned  leg- 
islature, or  several  of  them,  happened  to 
be  among  the  38  States  that  adopted  that 
amendment. 

The  whole  argiiment  seems  to  me  to  be 
completely  fallacious.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  is  exposing  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  Is  successful  in 
his  effort  to  have  the  legislatures,  speak- 
ing for  the  people  of  the  State  more 
clearly  than  any  other  groups  can  speak, 
demand  action  in  this  field. 

We  have  recently  had  a  horrible  ex- 
ample in  my  State  of  Florida  of  what 
happens  when  the  court  reapportions. 
I  think  our  people  are  sick  of  it.  For 
Instance,  we  have  the  coupling  of  Brow- 
ard County,  the  coimty  of  Port  Lauder- 
dale. In  a  circuitous  route  with  Monroe 
County,  which  Is  almost  an  Independent 
principality  for  the  selection  of  senators, 
ao  that  all  three  State  senators  allowed 
In  that  widely  extended  district  have  now 
been  named  by  Broward  County.  That 
Is  a  situation  in  which  a  citizen  from  Key 
West  has  to  come  169  miles  to  Miami. 


plus  the  28  or  30  miles  to  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, before  he  can  find  a  State  senator 
to  discuss  special  or  local  legislation 
which  vitally  affects  him  and  his  coim- 
ty.  There  is  no  State  senator  who 
knows  what  happens  in  his  particular 
county  of  Monroe. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
continue  to  pursue  this  course  of  action 
with  the  perseverance  which  has  marked 
his  activity  In  the  past.  I  hope  that  he 
will  be  successful  in  his  course  of  action. 
So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned,  he  proposes  to  cooperate 
with  him  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  In 
any  way  in  which  he  can  cooperate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
mind the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  of  the  Supreme  Court  case  in 
which  argument  was  finished  yesterday. 
It  Involved  local  districts,  like  towns  and 
cities.  In  the  case  of  Houston  County. 
Ala.,  the  board  of  revenue  and  control 
administers  1,000  miles  of  highway  dom- 
inated by  the  city.  As  the  attorney  said 
before  the  Court,  the  city  could  not  care 
less  about  country  roads. 

This  is  alretidy  simmering  down.  It 
was  estimated  yesterday  before  the  Court 
that  as  many  as  20,000  local  political 
subdivisions  might  be  affected.  They 
would  consist  of  school  boards,  park 
boards,  drainage  districts,  cities,  and 
counties.  You  name  It,  and  it  will  come 
within  the  purview.  However,  the  Court 
is  trying  to  find  out  where  to  draw  the 
line,  now  that  the  damage  has  been  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  revert  again  to  the  case  I  just  men- 
tioned, which  is  only  one  of  the  horrible 
situations  resulting  in  my  State  from  a 
court  reapportionment,  I  can  say  from 
some  knowledge  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  will  come  up  on  a  local  basis 
in  Monroe  County — the  county  of  Key 
West — ^have  to  do  with  marine  or  man- 
time  matters — for  Instance,  the  stone 
crab,  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows  of  and  loves  so  well  as  a  table 
delicacy.  Shrimp  are  foimd  there  in 
great  profusion,  as  well  as  sea  tiu-tles 
and  other  sea  creatures  which  are  har- 
vested from  the  gulf  or  the  Atlantic  at 
or  near  Key  West. 

Is  it  not  rather  ridiculous  to  have  a 
locsd  legislator  address  himself  to  the 
handling  of  problems  such  as  these  which 
are  decided  in  the  Florida  Senate  by  three 
State  senators  from  Broward  County,  on 
the  mainland  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
where  none  of  these  probl«ns  exists? 
They  have  to  handle  matters  concerning 
which  they  have  no  knowledge,  matters 
like  the  Key  West  crawfish,  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  people  in  that 
fEU'-off  area  which  happens  to  belong  to 
the  suzerainty  of  three  Senators  who  live 
up  In  the  Ft>rt  Lauderdale  area.  There 
could  not  be  any  more  ridiculous  situa- 
tion than  to  expect  those  three  State 
senators  to  know,  understand,  and  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  local  problems  affecting 
Key  West,  or  Monroe  County. 

I  cite  that  as  an  illustration  of  where 
we  can  go  when  we  try  to  operate  on  an 
arbitrary  one-man.  one-vote  basis,  par- 
ticularly when  we  place  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  in  the  courts,  and  have  cases 


decided  by  men  who  have  life  tenure, 
who  do  not  care  whether  the  people  like 
it  or  not,  who  do  not  care  whether  it 
suits  the  desires  of  the  people  or  not, 
but  simply  decide  questions  on  a  mathe- 
matical basis  by  a  circuitous  route,  tak- 
ing a  course  such  as  was  adopted  in  that 
case,  by  which  they  linked  Key  West, 
through  the  little  west  coast  county  of 
Collier,  with  the  great  county  of  Broward, 
so  that  Broward,  with  Ite  10-to-l  voting 
strength  over  both  those  counties — can 
dominate  the  entire  delegation. 

It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  democratic. 
It  is  not  sound.  It  ought  to  be  corrected, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
persevere  in  his  effort  to  have  such  situ- 
ations corrected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  we  have  per- 
severed, and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  votes  of  only  seven  other  Senators 
were  necessary  to  adopt  the  resolution 
that  I  offered  in  January  1965,  to  provide 
the  constitutional  two- thirds.  Only 
seven  other  votes  were  needed.  The  vote 
was  57  to  39.  and  we  fell  Just  a  few  votes 
short. 

The  Senate  should  have  passed  that 
resolution,  and  the  House  should  pass  it. 
Then,  let  it  go  to  the  people  and  see  what 
they  have  to  say.  However,  here  we 
have  the  expression:  "I  am  afraid  of  the 
people." 

All  I  can  say.  as  wsis  written  on  the 
ancient  parchment  long  ago:  "O,  ye  of 
Uttle  faith." 

I  think  that  is  a  good  place  to  stop, 
and  we  will  join  in  combat  at  some  time 
later.  So,  I  leave  it  at  that  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

I  Bhall  fervently  hope  that,  in  a  niun- 
ber  of  States  where  this  resolution  is  un- 
der consideration,  they  will  see  fit  to  ap- 
prove  it. 

When  we  get  the  necessary  34 — and  we 
require  only  two  additional  States— I 
shall  march  in  here,  because  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  privilege,  with  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  that  it  go 
to  the  calendar  so  that  it  can  be  consid- 
ered in  due  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  will  be  the 
end  of  the  discussion  for  the  moment. 

There  is  much  that  I  could  add.  but  I 
shall  do  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
EZKiBrr  1 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  9,  1M7) 
Stats    Srr    To    Jonr    Onx-Mait,    Onb-Votb 

FiOHT — Sknatc  ExvBfuu  To  Appiov*  Dnx- 

■Kf  Plan 

(By  George  Tagge) 

SpmxNonxLD,  III.,  March  8 — Joining  a  revolt 
against  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  dictation  by 
the  United  Statee  Supreme  ooxirt,  the  mi- 
nolB  leglalature  today  prepared  to  Join  the 
legislatures  of  27  other  states  In  demanding  a 
national  convention  to  revise  the  federal 
Constitution. 

The  nitnols  Senate  gave  every  sign  that 
next  week  It  will  adopt  a  resolution  to  put 
nilnolfl  on  record  In  the  march  toward  action 
by  S4  states  to  achieve  the  national  oonstN 
tutlonal  coventlon. 

SUOQKBRD  BT  DOUUSN 

Last  week  the  Illinois  House  adopted  the 
resolution  and  sent  It  to  the  Senate,  as  sug- 
gested by  United  State*  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Dlrksen  [R.,  CI.].  Dlrksen  for  years 
has  been  seeking  means  of  restoring  the  right 
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of  states  to  follow  the  federal  system  In  set- 
ting up  legislatures  If  their  voters  want  It. 

Until  the  Supreme  court  several  years  ago 
upset  the  traditional  rights  of  states  In  this 
field,  most  of  them  followed  the  system  of 
having  one  legislative  body  based  on  popu- 
lation, and  the  other  chamber  based  also 
on  other  factors. 

wonts  KLscr  justiczs 

Illlnola  voters  In  1064  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  federal  system  but  they  were 
overruled  by  the  supreme  court  headed  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  former  governor 
of  California. 

The  anti-supreme  court  trend  was  sparked 
here  yesterday  by  Introduction  of  a  Senate 
resolution  aiming  at  election  of  Jxistlces  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  court.  This 
would  also  be  the  subject  of  a  national  con- 
vention obtained  by  the  same  method  as  the 
one  on  legislative  apportionment. 

The  move  toward  abolishing  Presidential 
appointment  of  Supreme  court  members  was 
proposed  by  a  freshman  Republican,  Sen. 
Joseph  J.  Krasowskl  of  Chicago's  southwest 
side. 

An  ultra-liberal  Democrat,  Sen.  Paul  Si- 
mon of  Troy,  sought  to  get  a  promise  of  delay 
beyond  next  week  from  Sen.  Hudson  Sours 
|R.,  Peoria],  chief  sponsor  of  the  Dlrksen 
plan  resolution. 

CirBB    14TH    AMXKDMKNT   SFXZD 

Sours  repUed  that  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  on  which 
the  Supreme  court  based  Its  "one  man.  one 
vote"  rulings,  was  created  in  less  time  than 
Is  being  teken  In  Springfield  to  try  to  modify 
Just  one  effect. 

Sen.  Robert  McCarthy  [D.,  Decatur]  ob- 
jected that  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
favors  the  pronoimcemenu  of  the  Supreme 
court  and  has  not  had  a  chance  to  go  Into 
action  since  the  revolt  started  here  last  week. 

One  of  the  chief  lobbyists  for  organized 
labor  today  may  have  aided  the  movement 
toward  a  national  convention.  He  la  John 
Alesla,  legislative  spokesman  for  years  for 
the  United  Steel  Workers  and  brother-in- 
law  of  Joseph  Oermano,  mid-west  regional 
director  of  the  USW. 

wnxiNO   TO   CHANQC  BKNATS 

Sen.  Everett  E.  Laughlln  |R.,  Kreeport] 
asked  Alesla.  a  witness  before  the  senate 
sitting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  whether 
his  APL-CIO  organization  would  pursue  Its 
"one  man,  one  vote"  theories  to  the  point 
that  each  state  would  not  be  entitled  to  two 
United  States  senators. 

"Well  accept  the  United  States  Senate 
on  a  population  basis,"  Alesla  replied. 

Surplsed  by  the  union  lobbyist's  answer, 
other  senators  asked  him  similar  questions 
and  obtained  similar  replies. 

"We  would  support  reapportionment  of 
the  United  States  Senate  on  a  population 
basU."  was  Aleala's  final  version. 

8TATX8   CAN  rOBCS  ACTION 

Article  6  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
a  convention  to  revise  this  basic  law  may  be 
had  If  two-thirds  of  the  states  agree  on  this 
goal. 

Simple  majorities  are  sufficient  to  adopt 
the  national  constitutional  reeolutlon. 

In  contrast,  two-thirds  majorities  In  the 
Senate  and  House  here  are  needed  to  adopt 
a  pending  resolution  for  a  state  convention 
to  revise  the  nUnoU  constitution  of  1870. 
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lative  reapportionment,  and  complaints  of  a 
continuing  "rural  stranglehold"  on  cities  at 
the  level  of  county  government. 

They  were  assured  by  lawyers  for  city  dwel- 
lers that  the  problem  was  manageable  de- 
spite the  number  and  variety  of  county  and 
city  governing  units.  One  lawyer  said  that 
about  20.000  of  the  Nation's  90.000  local 
bodies  would  be  affected. 

ONLY   30,0000? 

"Only  20,000?"  asked  Justice  Byron  B. 
White.  "That's  a  lot  more  than  60,"  Justice 
WUllam  J.  Brennan  Jr.  added,  referring  to 
the  number  of  state  legislatures  governed  by 
the  1964  equal-population  decision. 

Justice  Abe  Portas  said  the  problem  was. 
"What  Is  local  government?"  He  demanded 
In  each  case  to  know  the  specific  govern- 
mental powers  the  State  had  delegated  to  lo- 
cal political  units.  In  no  case  could  oppos- 
ing counsel  agree. 

Justice  Department  Attorney  Francis  X. 
Beytagh,  supporting  extension  of  the  equal- 
population  rule,  said  Fortas's  functional  ap- 
proach would  bog  the  Court  down  In  details 
not  Involved  In  the  four  cases.  He  said  the 
rule  should  apply  v^henever  the  State  pro- 
vides for  elections  by  districts  to  a  body  with 
any  governmental  powers. 

At  Issue  are  the  election  processes  for  these 
poUtical  units: 

The  school  board  of  Kent  Coimty,  Mich 
Grand  Rapids  has  more  than  half  the 
County's  population,  but  Its  school  district 
Is  only  one  of  21  In  the  County,  each  district 
having  a  vote  In  the  annual  selection  of 
school  board  members. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  and  Control  of 
Houston  County.  Ala.  The  City  of  Dothan 
which  has  more  than  half  the  County's  vot- 
ers, Is  outnumbered  by  four  rural  districts. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island.  The  Coimty  Is  com- 
posed of  10  towns  ranging  In  population  from 
1300  to  172,000  but  each  town  Is  entiUed  to 
one  Board  member. 

The  City  CouncU  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
All  Its  11  members  are  elected  at  large,  but 
seven  must  reside  In  each  of  seven  boroughs 
that  vary  In  population  from  733  to  29,000. 
KOBT  mrrvcwi  cask 
Beytagh  conceded  that  the  Michigan  case 
was  "the  most  difficult"  of  the  four  because 
the  school  board  Is  not  elected  directly  by  the 
people.  But  he  said  most  school  boards  are 
popularly  elected  and  should  be  covered  by 
any  equal  population  ruling. 

School  board  attorney  Paul  O.  Strawbecker 
Insisted  that  in  Michigan,  "education  has 
never  been  a  part  of  local  self-government." 
He  Insisted  that  fairly  apportioned  state  leg- 
islatures were  "more  competent  than  any 
court"  to  distribute  political  power  below  the 
state  level. 

Washington  attorney  Charles  S.  Rhyne, 
who  argued  In  the  breakthrough  1962  case  of 
Baker  vs.  Carr,  urged  the  Justices  to  extend 
the  rule  because  "It's  a  principle  that  you 
Just  can't  carve  up." 

But  Truman  Hobbs,  lawyer  for  the  Houston 
County  board,  Insisted  that  most  of  the 
board's  work  was  administering  1000  mUes  of 
rural  roads.  He  said  the  city  "couldn't  care 
leas"  about  county  roads  and  rural  residents 
would  suffer  If  the  dty  dominated  the  county 
board. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  morning 
hour  has  expired,  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  during  that  period  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1574.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bryce 
A.  Smith; 

HJl.  1670.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
George  H.  Edler; 

HJi.  4566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
F.  Thomas; 

HJl.  6167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence  and  a  new  lotm,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  8669.  An  act  m«.iring  appropriation  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes.  ^^ 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJt.  1674.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bryce 
A.  Smith; 

HJL  1670.  An  act  far  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
George  H.  Edler;  and 

HA.  4666.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Mary 
F.  Thomas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence  and  a  new  loan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

HJl.  8669.  An  act  mo-fcing  approptlatlona 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
B&ld  District  f(v  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY FROM  EXECUTIVE  I,  90TH 
CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION,  THE 
CONSULAR  CONVENTION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
FRANCE 


I  From  the  Washington  Post] 

HlOH     COUXT    PONDKU     ONX-VotX    IsSUX 

(By  John  P.  BfacKende) 
The  Supreme  Court  searched  yesterday  for 
a  place  to  draw  the  line  on  the  "one  person, 
one  vote"  principle  for  local  government. 

The  JtisUces  completed  two  days  of  oral 
argument  In  four  local  ret^portionment 
cases.  They  heard  warnings  of  a  "political 
thicket"  more  dangerous  than  State  legls- 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  ttie  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  prc^perty. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  in  executive  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Injunction 
of  secrecy  l)e  removed  from  Executive  I, 
90th  Congress,  first  session,  the  Consular 
Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  France,  together  with  a 
protocol  and  two  exchanges  of  notes  re- 
lating thereto,  signed  at  Paris  on  July  18, 
1966,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  convention,  together  with  the 
President's  message,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
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that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ORtrnNiNG  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  consular  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  France,  together  with  a  protocol 
and  two  exchanges  of  notes  relating 
thereto,  signed  at  Paris  on  July  18, 1966. 

The  convention  deals  with  the  conduct 
of  consular  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  fimctions,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  tlieir  respective  con- 
sular officers.  It  covers  such  important 
matters  as  the  obligations  of  the  two 
countries  to  insure  free  commimlcatlon 
between  a  citizen  and  his  consul,  to  in- 
form consular  officers  of  the  arrest  or  de- 
tention of  their  citizens,  and  to  permit 
visits  by  consuls  to  any  of  their  citizens 
wlK)  are  in  prison.  It  covers  consular 
functions  and  responsibilities  in  such 
fields  as  the  issuance  of  visas  and  pass- 
ports, and  the  performance  of  notarial 
services.  It  provides  for  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  consulstr  communications,  docu- 
ments, and  archives,  and  the  obligation 
of  the  host  coimtry  to  protect  consular 
premises  against  intrusion  or  damage. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  con- 
vention and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  its  ratification. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

THE  Whiti  Hoxisi,  April  19.  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair),  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Amknokxnt  or  MASKxriNa  QtroTA  Provisions 
or  AcBicuLTTTRAi.  Adjustment  Act  or  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  marketing  quota  proTlslona  ot 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  aa 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Amendment    and    Claiutication    or    Reem- 
ployment Provisions  or  ITntvebsal  Mnj- 
tabt  Training  and  Service  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft   of  proposed   legislation  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment  provi- 
sions of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  to  strengthen  controls 
over  vise  of  modified  live  virus  vaccines  In 
the  hog  cholera  eradication  program.  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  April  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  revtslon  t)f  the  method  of 
supplying  commercial  rental  can,   General 


Services  Administration,  dated  April  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Projects  Selected  roR  Fundino 
Under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
projects  selected  for  funding  under  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1984  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Increase  or  Appropriation  roR  CoNTiNUtNG 
Work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Increase  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  continuing  work  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Extraoroinart  Contractuai.  Ac- 
tions  To   Facilitate   the   National   Dx- 

rCNSB 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, puratiant  to  law,  a  report  on  extraordi- 
nary contractual  actions  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional defense,  for  the  calendar  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Audit  or  Financial  Transactions 
or  the  National  SArrrT  Council 


A  letter  from  the  president,  National  Safety 
Council,  Chicago,  lU.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  that  council,  for  the  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Thiro  PRBmuNcx  and  Sscth  PRZr- 
erence  classmcation  rob  certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  petitions  approved  according  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  third  prefer- 
ence and  sixth  preference  classification  (with 
accompanjrlng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  Aovisort  Council  on  State  De- 
partments or  Education 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
State  Departments  of  Education,  for  the  fiscal 
yeeo'  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Resolution 

"A  Joint  memorial  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  restore  the  cut- 
back and  to  oppose  any  future  reduction 
in  New  Mexico  highway  fund  allocations 
"Whereas,  highway  safety  Is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  New  Mexico  Citizens,  and  official  state 
figures  disclose  that  an  estimated  one  hun- 
dred two  lives  have  been  saved  on  already 
completed  Interstate  highways,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  completion  of  our  interstate  sys- 
tem in  New  Mexico  will  result  In  one  thou- 
sand eighty  fewer  accidents  and  two  hundred 
fewer  deaths  annually;  and 

"Whereas,  large  segments  of  New  Mexico 
have  been  declared  economically  depressed 
areas  with  recent  statistics  disclosing  that 


gain  in  per  capita  Income  in  our  state  la  the 
lowest  In  the  union,  and  curtailment  or  cut- 
back In  highway  construction  has  already 
resulted  In  the  discharge  of  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees directly  employed  by  the  Industry 
and  Its  suppliers  with  consequent  reduced 
money  flow,  reduced  tax  revenue  and  a  cha- 
otic economic  situation  which  is  certain  to 
result;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  New  Mexico  has,  in 
the  past,  expended  the  maximum  amount  of 
available  federal  funds  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  the  Imposition  of  the  proposed  cut- 
backs will  cause  a  sixty-one  percent  reduc- 
tion of  available  funds  In  the  last  half  of 
1967.  and  moneys  must  be  allotted  for  plan- 
ning and  preliminary  engineering  from  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  percent  thus  leaving 
even  less  available  for  construction  with  the 
result  that  grave  delays  will  be  encountered 
along  with  the  inevitable  continued  loss  of 
life  and  limb,  together  with  Increasing  eco- 
nomic depression  for  the  citizens  of  our  state; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Is  urged  and  implored  to 
immediately  restore  the  cut-back  In  our  New 
Mexico  highway  fund  allocations  and  to  op- 
pose any  other  future  reductions;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
New  Mexico  congressional  delegation,  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  senate,  and 
to  the  speaker  of  the  United  States  house  of 
representatives." 

A  resolution  of  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Resolution 
"A  house  memorial  relating  to  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  cropland  adjustments  pro- 
gram and  requesting  consideration  of 
them  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Congrees 

"Whereas,  the  elghty-nlntb  congress  of  the 
United  States  repealed  the  provisions  of  the 
soil  bank  program  and  enacted  the  cropland 
adjustments  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  soil  bank  program  provided 
for  participation  of  parts  of  farms,  and  the 
cropland  adjustments  program  has  been  used 
for  retirement  of  whole  farms;  and 

"Whereas,  the  limited  amount  of  money 
which  the  secretary  of  agriculture  can  now 
expend  on  reserving  farm  acreage  has  re- 
sulted in  inequitable  participation  in  the 
cropland  adjiistments  program: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture and  the  United  States  congress  are 
respectfully  requested  to  consider  a  more 
equitable  method  of  participation  for  pro- 
ducers in  the  cropland  adjustments  program 
by  apportioning  the  farm  lands  held  in  re- 
serve in  such  manner  as  to  provide  for 
wider  distribution  of  the  benefits;  and 

"Be  is  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, the  speaker  of  the  United  States  house 
of  representatives,  the  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  United  States  senate  and  to  the  New 
Mexico  delegation  to  the  United  States 
congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

"Senate  Memorial  28 
"A  menxorlal  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 

United   States   to   amend   the   draft   laws 

to  allow  a  more  equitable  selection  from 

disadvantaged  minority  groups 

"Whereas,  the  minority  groups  in  the  state 
of  New  Mexico  have  been  economically  and 
educationally  deprived  and  few  of  the  young 
men  in  these  groups  can  afford  to  attend  col- 
lege; and 

"Whereas,  without  a  college  deferment 
from  the  draft,  these  men  aro  Indiicted  Into 
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the  armed  forces,  or  to  avoid  the  draft,  vol- 
unteer for  other  branches  of  the  armed 
forces;  and 

"Whereas.  New  Mexico's  largest  minority 
group  consists  of  Americans  of  Spanish  de- 
scent and  constitutes  some  twenty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  sixty-nine  per- 
cent of  all  Inductees  from  New  Mexico  are 
of  Spanish  extraction;  and 

"Whereas,  of  fifty-eight  New  Mexicans 
killed  In  Vietnam  during  1966,  twenty-five 
were  Americans  of  Spanish  descent; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  amend  the  draft  laws  to  allow  a  more 
equitable  selection  from  disadvantaged  mi- 
nority groups;  and 

'Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  house  of  representatives,  the 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States 
senate  and  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorul  9 
'Memorial    memorializing    the    Congress    of 
the  United  States  to  designate  or  appoint 
a  committee  to  Investigate  the  cancella- 
tion and  discontinuance  of  contracts  for 
the  transportation  of  malls  by  railroads, 
and  conditions  resulting  therefrom 
"Whereas,  The  post  office  department  of 
the  United  States  has  pursued  a  systematic 
program  of  replacing  contracts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by   the  railroads  of  this 
nation  with  contracts  for  the  transportation 
thereof  by  other  means;  and 

•'Whereas,  The  National  Transportation 
Policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
U  to  develop  and  preserve  a  national  trans- 
porUtlon  system  by  rail  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  postal  service,  and  of  the  na- 
tional defense;  and 

"Whereas,  One  essential  element  for  the 
continuance  of  a  sound,  efficient  rail  system 
in  this  nation  is  economic  stability,  which. 
In  turn,  is  dependent  on  contracU  for  the 
transportation  of  mall;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  railroads  have  been  and 
win  be  forced  by  economic  necessity  to  cancel 
and  eliminate  many  scheduled  passenger 
trains  across  the  nation,  thereby  depriving 
many  areas  of  this  nation  of  year-round 
transportation  and  mall  facilities,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  discontinuance  of  such  mall 
contracts;  and 

"Whereas,  The  economic  well-being  of 
thousands  of  citizens  and  of  hundreds  of 
communities  is  being  endangered  by  said 
program  of  the  post  office  department,  thus 
further  Increasing  the  manifold  problems  of 
the  President  and  of  the  Congress  in  the 
current  'War  on  Poverty';  and 

"Whereas,  In  times  of  emergency,  the 
railroads  are  looked  to  and  expected  to  pro- 
vide safe,  dependable  transportation  for  the 
nation  and  its  citizens,  and  of  its  mall,  when 
other  methods  are  Ineffective;  and 

"Whereas,  Previous  efforU  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  Colorado  and  Inter- 
ested citizens  of  this  state  have  failed  to 
elicit  any  efforts  by  the  post  office  depart- 
ment to  correct  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  cancellation  of  contracts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  rail;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring  herein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  designate  or  appoint  some 
appropriate  oonunittee  or  subcommittee  to 
Investigate  the  over-all  effects  upon  the  rail- 
roads, in  particular,  and  the  whole  trans- 
portation system.  In  general,  of  the  nation, 
directly  resulting  from  the  cancellation  and 
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discontinuance  of  contracts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  malls  by  rail. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the 
following:  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, the  Chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  to  each 
member  of  Congrees  from  the  state  of 
Colorado." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislatiu-e  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

"I.  A.  Ludlow  Kramer,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  State  of  Washington  and  custodian 
of  its  seal,  hereby  certify  that  according  to 
the  records  on  file  in  my  office 

"The  attached  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
of  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  23  as  passed 
by  the  1967  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  SUte  of  Washington  now  in 
session,  praying  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  take  proper  action  necessary 
to  Implement  the  Intent  of  the  Maritime  Act 
of  1936  so  as  to  reestablish  the  United  States 
as  a  leading  maritime  power  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  witness  whereof  I 
have  signed  and  have  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
SUte  of  Washington  to  this  certificate  at 
Olympla,  the  State  Capitol,  April  12,  1967. 
I  SEAL]  "A.  Ludlow  Kbameb, 

"Secretary  of  State. 
"  'Senate  Joint  Memorial  23 
"'To    the    Honorable    Lyndon    B.    Johnson 
President  of  the  Uni^m  States,  and  to 
the   President   of  the  Senate   and   the 
Speaker  of   the   House   of   Representa- 
tives, to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of   the    United   States,    in 
Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce: 
"  'We.  Your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  in  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"  'Whereas,  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  sets  forth  the  Intent  of  congress  that 
the  United  States  shall  have  an  American 
flag  ship  merchant  fleet  capable  of  carrying 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  water-borne 
commerce  and  of  serving  as  a  naval  or  mili- 
tary auxiliary  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  and 

"  'Whereas,  Despite  the  Intent  of  the  1936 
Act,  our  American  flag  merchant  marine  has 
continued  to  decline  in  number  of  ships, 
and  m  terms  of  the  percentage  of  our  cargo 
carried  by  these  vessels;  and 

"  'Whereas.  This  decline  Is  most  strikingly 
demonstrated  In  the  current  Viet  Nam  emer- 
gency In  which,  as  a  result  of  Increased 
shipping  needs,  our  government  has  turned 
to  foreign  flag  ships,  not  only  to  fulfill  its 
commercial  commitments,  but  to  carry  mili- 
tary cargoes  as  well;  and 

"  'Whereas.  The  United  States  Is  now  car- 
rying about  eight  percent  of  our  imports 
and  exports  in  American  flag  ships  and  holds 
the  fourteenth  place  In  new  shipbuilding 
among  nations  of  the  world;  and  currently 
Russia  has  five  hundred  sixteen  vessels  under 
construction  while  the  United  SUtes  has 
but  forty-nine; 

"  'Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  take  proper  action  necessary 
to  Implement  the  Intent  of  the  Maritime 
Act  of  1936  so  as  to  reestablish  the  United 
States  as  a  leading  maritime  power  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

"  'Passed  the  Senate  April  3,   1967. 
"  'Al  Henry, 
"  'President  of  the  Senate. 
"  'Passed  the  House  April  7,  1967. 
"  'Don  T^jaaoai, 
"  'Speaker  of  the  House.' " 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the  Committee  on  FVirelgn  Relations: 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution  Expressino 
Strong  Opposition  to  the  Proposal  That 
ihe  United  States  Relinquish  Its  Sov- 
ereiontt  Over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Panama  Canal 

"Whereas,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  It  Is  In  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  or  trestles  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  that  could  dilute  the  Indlspensa- 
ble  grant  of  sovereignty  over  the  United 
States-owned  Canal  Zone  territory  acquired 
purstiant  to  law  and  purchase  from  Individ- 
ual property  owners  under  the  1903  Treaty 
with  Panama  for  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal;  and 

"Whereas,  any  such  proposed  treaty  or 
treaties,  if  ratified  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, oould  divest  the  United  States  of  au- 
thority where  there  Is  grave  responsibility 
and  thereby  render  our  government  Impo- 
tent to  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  under  which  treaty  the  United  States 
Is  obligated  to  maintain,  operate  and  pro- 
tect the  Panama  Canal  on  terms  of  equality 
for  world  shipping;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  new  treaty  or 
treaties,  If  approved,  could  effectively  destroy 
all  the  indispensable  rights  heretofore  ex- 
ercised by  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal; 
and 

"Whereas,  any  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  could  make  easier  a  takeover  by  com- 
munist authority  and  similar  takeover  of 
governments  throughout  Latin  America,  as 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  imperil  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.    Now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring : 

"That  the  General  Assembly  opposes  the 
relinquishing  by  the  United  States  of  its 
existing  rights,  powers  and  authority  over 
the  Canal   Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress 
and  each  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives In  the  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 
"State  of  South  Carolina,  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Columbia.  South  Caro- 
lina, April  12th.  1967. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 
"Inez  Watson, 
"Clerk  of  the  Howe." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Resolution  No.  11 
"Whereas,  The  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  states  Is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern;  and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  states  play  an  indispensa- 
ble role  In  our  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment; and  ^ 

"Whereas,  Unless  the  trend  toward  restric- 
tive categoric  federal  grants  is  reversed,  these 
grants  will  so  entwine  themselves  that  a 
state's  freedom  of  movement  will  be  sig- 
nificantly Inhibited;  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  a  need  and  a  Justifica- 
tion for  broader  unfettered  grants  that  will 
give  states  and  localities  more  freedom  of 
choice,  more  opportunity  to  express  their 
own  initiative  which  reflects  their  particular 
needs  and  preferences,  all  within  the  overall 
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direetlon  of  xuktlooal  ptirpose;   now,  tbere- 
fora,  t>«  It 

"B«eolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Aiahattin  the  Hoxue  Of  Representatives  con- 
ciUTlng,  That  this  Legislature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  following  Article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"'AKTICL* — 

"  'Beginning  with  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
after  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  the 
requisite  nvuaber  of  states,  there  shall  be  re- 
mitted to  all  of  the  states  of  these  United 
States,  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  not 
less  than  6%  of  the  aggregate  total  of  Indi- 
viduals and  corporate  income  taxes  paid  to 
the  United  States  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  Such  fiinds  shall  be  remitted 
to  the  States  without  restriction  and  this 
remlssldh  of  funds  shall  be  In  addition  to 
any  other  federal  grant  programs  which  may 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Each  state 
shall  share  in  such  remission  In  proportion 
as  the  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  all  of  the  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  preceding  PMeral  census'; 
and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  nave  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  July  1,  1960,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect:  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  this  State. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true, 

correct  and  accurate  copy  of  Senate  Joint 

Resolution  No.  11  by  Mr.  Cooper,  adopted  by 

the  Legislature  of  Alabama  on  April  5,  1967. 

"McDowzLL  Lnc 

"Secretary  of  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  : 

"LKOULATrVX  RZSOLTmOK  26 

"Whereas,  while  prices  paid  to  ranchers 
for  livestock  have  declined,  retail  prices 
charged  for  meat  have  Increased;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Market  News  Summary  of 
January  17.  1967,  shows  that  the  spread 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  on  beef 
has  gone  from  918.50  per  one  htindred  pound 
carcass  weight  on  November  6,  1965,  to 
$20.42  on  November  12,  1966;  on  lamb  from 
«2O.08  to  126.08;  and  on  pork  from  $15.72 
to  $20.59;  and 

"Whereas,  one  Independent  survey  In- 
dicates chain  stores  are  now  realizing  gross 
profits  In  excess  of  $31.00  per  hundred 
weight  or  more  than  $180.00  per  600  pound 
carcass;  and 

"Whereas,  studies  made  In  independent 
surveys  conducted  by  men  of  experience  in 
the  production,  finishing,  processing,  dis- 
tribution, and  marketing  of  beef  suggest 
that  chain  stores  may  be  making  excessive 
profits  from  the  sale  of  meats  at  retail  whUe 
others  in  the  meat  business,  including 
ranchers,  farmers,  feeders  and  packers,  are 
suffering  from  depressed  prices  for  their 
production  In  the  face  of  increased  costs  of 
doing  business;  and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  independent 
retail  outlets  for  meat  has  decreased  drasti- 
cally, so  that  chain  stores  are  now  market- 
ing in  excess  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  meat 
sold  at  retail  level;  and 

"Whereas,  prices  charged  by  chain  stores 
for  meat  are  substantially  the  same  in  all 
such  chain  stores;  and 

"Whereas,  the  similarity  of  pricing  fcn<1 
substantial  monopoly  of  the  retail  sale  of 
meat  seems  to  result  In  excessive  profits  to 


chain  food  stores  in  the  sale  of  meats  at 
retail: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bera  of  Nebraska  Legislature  in  seventy- 
seventh  session  assembled: 

"1.  That  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  marketing  of  meat  by  chain 
food  stores  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  Is  collusion  amoikg  the  chain  food 
stores  in  fixing  prices,  in  establishing  ex- 
cessive markups  in  the  retail  prices  of  meat, 
in  establishing  a  monopoly  In  the  retail  sale 
of  meat,  and  of  other  practices  which  re- 
strain trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
of  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Nebraska  In  Con- 
gress. 

"Elvin  Aoambon, 
"Speaker  and  Acting  President  of 
the  Legislature. 

"I,  Hugo  P.  Srb,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legis- 
lative Resolution  26,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  in  Seventy- 
seventh  regular  session  on  the  sixth  day  of 
April,  1967. 

"Hroo  P.  Sas, 
"Clerk  of  the  UgUlature." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"HOUSB    MXMOKIAL    1008 

"Memorial   memorializing    the   Congress    of 

the  United  States  to  amend  the  Highway 

Beautlficatlon  Act  of  1966 

"Whereas.  The  Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act 
of  1965  requires  that  states  make  provision 
for  the  effective  control  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  primary  system,  and  upon  failure  of  any 
state  to  do  so,  after  January  1,  1968,  such 
state's  federal-aid  highway  funds  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  ten  per  cent 
of  that  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
apportioned  to  such  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  given  authority  under 
said  Act  to  promulgate  national  standards 
regarding  the  effective  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising; and 

"Whereas,  It  is  felt  by  many  that  agree- 
ment has  not  been  reached  upon  workable 
standards  for  the  Implementation  of  said 
Act;  and 

"Whereas,  The  legislatures  of  several  states 
find  themselves  nearlng  the  end  of  their  leg- 
islative sessions  without  having  taken  the 
action  required  under  said  Act,  and  there  Is 
little  prospect  that  such  legislatures  will 
meet  again  until  after  January  1,  1968;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  Act,  and  the  standards 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  severely  limit 
the  possibility  of  state  action  In  the  field  of 
regulation  of  outdoor  advertising,  and  par- 
ticularly burdensome  to  the  states  are  the 
delay  in  formulating  standards  In  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  zones,  and  the  prohibition 
In  said  Act  against  the  use  of  the  police  power 
of  the  state  to  control  outdoor  advertising; 
and 

"Whereas.  Section  131(g)  of  said  Act  Is 
particularly  onerous  to  a  state,  where  such 
state  has  available  to  it,  under  its  police 
power,  means  to  effect  the  removal  of  outdoor 
advertising  devices;   now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

"That  this  House  of  Representatives  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  "Highway  Beautlfica- 
tlon Act  of  1965",  In  general,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, section  131(g)  of  said  Act,  so  as  to 
provide   more    workable   standards    for   the 


implementation  of  said  Act,  and,  further,  so 
as  to  provide  a  minimal  invasion  Into  the'al- 
ready  dwindling  police  powers  of  the  several 
states. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  sent  to  each  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

"John  D.  VANOERHOor, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"HXKBT    C.   KiMBROUGH. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;    to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"SxNATE  Joint  Resolution  20 
"Joint   resolution    memorializing    the    Cou- 
gress  of  the  United  States  for  the  restora- 
tion of  highway  aids  to  Wisconsin 
"Whereas.    Wisconsin's    highway    accident 
death  toll  reached  staggering  proportions  In 
1967  while  establishing  a  new  all  time  high 
for  highway  deaths  in  a  single  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  limitation  placed  on 
the  federal  aid  highway  program,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  effort  and  inflationary 
pressures,  will  reduce  federal  aid  funds  from 
50  million  to  25  million  dollars  and  severely 
hinder  the  state's  attempts  to  reduce  the 
wholesale  slaughter  taking  place  on  the 
highways  In  this  state:  and 

"Whereas,  the  most  critical  highways  In 
need  of  Improvement  In  the  state  are  USH 
12,  between  Eau  Claire  and  Tomah,  a  con- 
gested 35  year  old  two-lane  highway  which 
is  carrying  traffic  In  excess  of  25,000  vehicles 
per  day  during  peak  periods  which  serving  as 
a  by-pass  to  the  last  unfinished  portion  ol 
I  94:  and  the  last  unfinished  portion  of  I  94 
extending  from  the  Tomah  bypass  to  the  by- 
pass located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city 
of  La  Crosse;  and  the  easterly  approach  to 
the  central  exchange  located  In  the  heart  ol 
the  downtown  area  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
which  Involves  I  94,  I  794  and  USH  141:  and 
"Whereas,  these  critical  areos  were  con- 
sidered to  be  so  urgently  needed  by  this  state 
that  the  legislature  during  the  1965  session 
authorized  the  first  state  bonding  program 
for  highways  In  the  state's  history  and  In- 
creased the  motor  fuel  tax  to  accelerate  the 
construction  of  state  highways  having  a  high 
traffic  demand:  and 

"Whereas,  Wisconsin  falls  abnormally  tM 
below  Its  neighboring  states  In  the  allocation 
of  Interstate  highway  mileage  and  has  com- 
pensated for  this  deficiency  by  constructing 
routes  which  serve  a  similar  function;  and 
"Whereas,  the  financing  controls  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government  has  placed 
the  completion  of  such  construction  projects 
in  jeopardy  and  many  millions  of  public 
funds  already  invested  In  highway  projects 
will  not  be  fully  utilized  unUl  such  comple- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  the  current  financing  controls 
appear  to  counteract  the  federal  govern- 
ment's program  on  highway  safety:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly 
concurring.  That  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  respectfully  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  relief 
from  the  general  cut  back  in  federal  high- 
way aid  because  of  the  severity  of  the  re- 
sults to  highway  users  of  this  state;  to  grant 
permission  to  utilize  ACI  financing  in  Wis- 
consin to  complete  the  interstate  system;  or 
to  grant  permission  to  accelerate  Interstate 
construction  with  state  bond  funds  as  passed 
by  the  1965  legislature;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  chief  clerk  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 
"WlLUAM  P.  NCTcrNT, 

"Senate  Chief  Clerk. 
"Habolo  V.  Fboehlich, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly." 
A  Joint  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

"Abskhblt  Joint  Resolotion  4 
"Assembly  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  provide  that  voting 
polls  close  simultaneously  across  the 
nation 

"Wherias,  It  is  an  inherent  requirement 
for  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment that  all  citizens  be  permitted  to  make 
conscientious  evaluations  of  Issues  and  can- 
didates during  elecUon  campaigns  and  to 
vote  accordingly;  and 

"Whereas.  Anything  that  tends  unduly  to 
Influence  a  person  In  the  exercise  of  his  right 
to  vote  Is  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  several  states  of  the  Union:  and 

"Whereas,  Because  of  the  difference  In 
time  zones  across  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, polls  in  the  western  part  of  the  nation 
remain  open  for  several  hours  after  polls  are 
closed  In  the  East:  and 

"Whereas,  Nationwide  television  and  radio 
broadcasts  reporUng  election  results  In  the 
East  and  predicting  nationwide  trends  be- 
fore the  polls  have  closed  in  the  West  tend  to 
Influence  voting  in  the  West:  now,  therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memor- 
ialized to  enact  legislation  providing  for  a 
plan  of  time  zone  voting  wherein  the  polls 
are  required  to  close  simultaneously  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  of  America;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted  forth- 
with by  the  leglslaUve  counsel  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  United  States  Senators 
Alan  Bible  and  Howard  Cannon  and  to  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  Walter  S.  Baring. 

A  petition  of  the  29th  Legislative  District 
Club,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  payments  to  the  totally  disabled  in 
certain  cases:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  members  of 
Lodge  No.  1326,  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  Grafton, 
Wis.,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  levy  addlUonal  tsxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter,  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  the  president.  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  the  commem- 
oration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors. Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Tampa,  Pla..  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  congressional 
ethics:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 
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concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

HotraZ    CONCCniRENT   RESOLtmON   3 

Whereas,  the  mobility  of  individuals  and 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  have  placed  un- 
foreseen demands  upon  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  our  federal  system:  and 

Whereas,  the  vigor  and  responsiveness  of 
state  and  local  governments  are  essential 
elements  of  our  goverrmiental  system;   and 

Whereas,  existing  categorical  federal  aid 
programs  In  many  Instances  Impede  state 
and  local  governments  from  meeting  priority 
public  needs  in  a  manner  effectively  suited 
to  the  varying  problems  and  needs  of  In- 
dividual state  and  local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  principle  of  tax  sharing 
would  allow  state  and  local  governments 
more  adequate  revenue  sources,  now  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  the  62nd 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the 
Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Iowa 
urge  that  the  federal  government  adopt  new 
federal  intergovernmental  fiscal  policies 
which  reflect  a  basic  change  In  emphasis, 
giving  more  discretion  and  responsibility 
to  state  and  local  governments  and  moving 
away  from  the  over-reliance  on  national 
controls  under  the  very  large  number  of 
existing  categorical  federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  Iowa  specifically  endorses  the 
principle  of  tax  sharing  and  the  principle  of 
block  grants,  consolidating  existing  federal 
categorical  grants-in-aid,  to  partially  or 
wholly  offset  federal  categorical  grant-in-aid 
programs  which  now  exist  or  may  be  de- 
veloped In  the  future. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  Congress 

We.  Maurice  E.  Barlnger,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  William  R,  Kendrlck, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House,  hereby  certify 
that  the  above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  the  Sixty-second 
General  Assembly. 

Maurice    E.    Baringer, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
William   R.   Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  (Rept.  No.  189) 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  TAX 
SHARING  IN  FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  House  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives 
in  support  of  the  tax-sharing  approach 
in  Federal-State  relations,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed  In 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time.'  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  1576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Justices  of  the 
peace  and  constables  who  receive  compensa- 
tion on  a  fee  basis  to  elect  to  have  such 
compensation  covered  by  social  security,  as 
self-employment  Income,  if  such  compensa- 
tion is  not  otherwise  covered  by  social  se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadce  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  FDLBRIOHT  (by  request) : 
8. 1677.  A  bUl  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations;  and 

S.  1578.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  approprU- 
tlon  for  the  contribution  by  the  United  States 
for  the  support  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione.' 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Pulbrioht  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
tmder  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONRONEY)  : 

S.  1579.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in 
docket  numbered  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

S.  1580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CANNON; 

S.  1581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  : 
S.  1582.  A  bill  to  foster  high  standards  of 
architectural   exceUence  In   the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings  and 
post  ofBces  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acqulsl- 
tion  and  preservation  of  works  of  art  for 
such  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bUl,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS : 
S.  1583.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MILLER:  -umcjary. 

S.  1584.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  for  Elimination  of 
Pornographic  Materials:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  HoLLmos 
Mr.  RiBicoFP,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  1585.  A  bUl  to  provide  the  Coast  Guard 
with  authority  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  release  of  harmful  fluids  carried  in  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr 
Cotton.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr 
RiBicoFT,   Mr.   Kennedy    of   Massa- 
chusetts.  Mr.   Hart,    Mr.    Hollinos, 
Mr.     Muskie,     Mr.     Bartlstt,     Mr 
Brewster,      Mr.      Pell,      and'     Mr 
Tydings)  : 
S.1586.  A  bill  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,   marine  resources    or 
the  coastal   economy  posed   by   certain  re- 
leases of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  in 
oceangoing  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonxtson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  1687.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  in  com- 
memoration of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
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Independence  of  Czechoslovakia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  be 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    vrhlch    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  tmrvey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh- 
water commercial  fishery  resources  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  and  possessions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfielo  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Ebvin)  : 

8.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  30th  day  of  September  In  1967 
as  "Bible  Translation  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISPERSION  OP  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS  AND  ACnVITlES 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  22)  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  research  and  de- 
velopment grants,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PROVISION  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COVERAGE  FOR  JUSTICES  OP  THE 
PEACE  AND  CONSTABLES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  much  needed  social  secu- 
rity coverage  for  justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables.  This  measure  is  voluntary, 
and  would  allow  these  public  employees 
to  come  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram as  self-employed  persons  if  they 
elect  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  no  greater  problem  faces  older 
citizens  approaching  retirement  age  than 
the  adequacy  of  their  retirement  Income. 
Par  too  many  of  our  citizens  cannot  an- 
swer how  they  are  to  supply  their  every- 
day needs  when  their  Income  is  sharply 
cut  because  of  retirement. 

Fortunately,  a  great  majority  of  retired 
workers,  as  well  as  those  presently  re- 
tiring, have  protection  against  loss  of 
their  Income  because  of  retirement. 
Mainly,  this  protection  Is  provided  to 
them  imder  the  social  security  program. 
Under  the  present  social  security  system, 
protection  is  afforded  to  86  million  cur- 
rent workers  and  their  families  by  pro- 
viding income,  disability,  and  survivor 
benefits. 

Thus,  92  out  of  100  people  now  have 
retirement  income  protection;  87  out  of 
every  100  persons  under  age  65  have  dis- 
ability protection;  and  95  out  of  100  chil- 
dren and  their  mothers  have  benefits 
available  in  the  event  of  untimely  death 
of  the  husband. 

In  order  to  see  that  our  State  and  local 
governmental  employees  were  also  af- 
forded the  benefits  of  this  protection, 


Congress  in  1950  extended  social  security 
to  State  and  local  employees  who  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a  State  retirement 
program.  Subsequently,  State  and  local 
employees  who  were  covered  under  a 
State  retirement  program  were  also  per- 
mitted the  additional  protection  of  social 
security.  All  50  States  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Insure  that  their  workers  will 
have  adequate  retirement  protection. 
Nearly  6  million  State  employees  now 
have  the  benefit  of  social  security  protec- 
tion. 

However,  more  than  2  million  State 
and  local  government  employees  are  still 
without  this  benefit,  and  together  with 
their  wives  and  children  are  denied  this 
necessary  and  essential  security. 

Justices  of  the  peace  and  oxistables 
fall  into  this  category.  Apparently  States 
have  felt  that  in  view  of  the  type  of 
income  that  they  receive,  that  is  pay  on 
a  fee  basis,  should  not  be  included  in  the 
State's  agreement  with  social  security. 
Some  States  have  permitted  persons 
serving  as  justices  of  the  peace  and  con- 
"^tables  to  come  under  their  social  se- 
curity agreement,  but  many  other  States 
have  not  afforded  this  privilege  to  these 
public  servants.  Thus,  for  the  most  part. 
Justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  are 
left  in  most  instances  with  no  retire- 
ment program  for  their  work. 

To  fill  this  gap  and  provide  to  these 
fine  public  servants  an  opportunity  to 
have  retirement  income  and  survivor 
protection  for  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  event  of  death. 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
permit  them  to  voluntarily  come  under 
the  social  security  program. 

Under  my  bill,  persons  presently  serv- 
ing as  justices  of  the  peace  and  consta- 
bles, who  receive  their  salaries  solely 
from  the  collection  of  fees,  and  who  are 
not  presently  covered  under  a  Federal- 
State  social  security  agreement,  would 
be  able  to  freely  elect  coverage  under 
social  security  as  self-employed  persons. 
They  would  have  2  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  in  which  to  exercise 
the  right  to  be  covered.  Persons  who 
become  justices  of  the  peace  and  con- 
stables in  the  future  would  also  be  given 
a  2-year  period  to  provide  themselves 
with  this  coverage. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  as  self- 
employed  persons,  justices  of  the  peace 
and  constables  would  be  obligated  to  pay 
the  full  amount  required  in  order  to 
obtain  coverage  under  social  security, 
which  is  presently  one  and  one-half 
times  the  amount  an  employee  i>ays  as 
a  worker.  In  addition,  he  must  receive 
at  least  $400  income  from  fees. 

In  coming  imder  social  security  pro- 
tection they  would  also  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  medicare  program. 
Obviously,  social  security  coupled  with 
this  necessary  hospital  expense  protec- 
tion would  go  a  long  way  in  relieving  the 
almost  impossible  burden  that  is  placed 
upon  them  as  they  grow  older  and  become 
less  able  to  cope  with  the  demands  on 
their  income  and  physical  well-being. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  new  in  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  to  a  particular 
segment  of  our  workers  to  elect  coverage 
as  self-employed  persons.  In  1954,  Con- 
gress chose  this  particular  method  in 


affording  social  security  protection  to 
ministers.  Clergymen  who  have  taken 
the  opportunity  and  elected  coverage  are 
now  protected  against  loss  of  earnings 
because  of  retirement,  disability,  and 
death.  Also,  they  have  the  further  built- 
in  protection  of  the  recent  medicare  pro- 
gram against  staggering  and  ever-in- 
creasing hospital  and  medical  costs. 
Many  of  those  who  did  not  elect  are  con- 
stantly requesting  another  chance  to  do 
so. 

I  am  hopeful  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  this  measure  and  it  is  my 
intention  that  this  extension  of  coverage 
to  these  public  servants  will  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion's bill  when  we  have  occasion  to  take 
up  this  measure  after  the  House  has 
completed  its  work. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  {X)int. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1576 >  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  constables  who  re- 
ceive compensation  on  a  fee  basis  to  elect 
to  have  such  compensation  covered  by 
social  security,  as  self-employment  in- 
come, if  such  compensation  is  not  other- 
wise covered  by  social  security,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Talmadge,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1576 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 211(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  functions 
performed  by  an  Individual  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  certificate 
filed  by  him  under  section  1402(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054.  if  such 
functions  are  performed  as  a  Jxistice  of  the 
peace  or  constable  and  If  all  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  such  Individual  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  functions  Is  paid  on  a  fee  basis." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1403(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  trade  or  business)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  functions  performed 
by  an  Individual  during  the  period  for  which 
there  Is  In  effect  a  certificate  filed  by  him 
under  section  1402(1).  If  such  functions  are 
performed  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  con- 
stable and  If  all  the  compensation  paid  to 
such  individual  for  the  i>erformance  of  such 
functions  is  paid  on  a  fee  basis." 

(b)  Section  1402  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  JtjsncES  or  thb  Piace.  and  Consta- 
bles.— 

"(1)  Waiyer  certificate. — Any  individual 
who  Is  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  constable 
and  who  la  compensated  as  such  solely  on 
a  fee  basis  may  file  a  certificate  (In  such 
form  and  manner,  and  with  such  official,  u 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  made  under 
this  chapter)  certifying  that  he  elects  to 
have  the  insurance  system  established  by  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  extended  to 
functions  performed  by  him  as  a  justice  ot 
the  peace  or  constable  and  for  which  he  1> 
compensated  solely  on  a  fee  basis. 

" (2)  Time  for  fillng  certiticate. — Any  in- 
dividual who  desires  to  file  a  certificate  pur- 
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guant  to  paragraph  (1)  must  file  such  cer- 
tificate on  or  before  the  due  date  of  the 
return  (including  any  extension  thereof)  for 
his  second  taxable  year  ending  after  1967 
for  which  he  has  net  earrUngs  from  self- 
employment  (computed  without  regard  to 
subsection  (c)(1).  Insofar  as  such  subsec- 
tion applies  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  constable) 
of  $400  or  more,  any  part  of  which  was  de- 
rived from  fees  for  the  performance  of  such 
functions. 

"(3)  EStective  date  or  certificate. — A  cer- 
tificate filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  effective  for  the  taxable  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  earliest  taxable  year 
for  which,  at  the  time  the  certificate  is  filed, 
the  period  for  filing  a  return  (including  any 
extension  thereof)  has  not  expired,  and  for 
all  succeeding  taxable  years;  except  that  no 
such  certificate  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  any  month  (or  part  thereof)  with  respect 
to  which  the  services,  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
or  constable,  of  the  Individual  filing  such  cer- 
tificate, are  covered  under  an  agreement 
under  section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
entered  into  by  the  State  in  which  such  In- 
dividual performs  such  services.  An  election 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
Irrevocable." 


A  BILL  TO  COMPLEMENT  THE  VI- 
ENNA CONVENTION  ON  DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations  to 
be  known  as  the  "Diplomatic  Relations 
Act  of  1967." 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  President 
dated  April  6.  1967,  in  regard  to  it,  and 
the  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill. 
letter,  and  sectional  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1577)  to  complement  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  Pulbright,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.   1577 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1967". 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  thU  Act  is  to  pro- 
mote the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  by  specifying  the  privUeges 
and  Inununities  to  which  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  are  en- 
titled and  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
Jugulate,  consistent  with  treaties  and  other 
international    agreements    of    the    United 


States,  customary  International  law  and 
practice,  and  this  Act,  the  granting  of  such 
privileges  and  Immiuiltles. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  phrase 
"foreign  diplomatic  mission  and  the  per- 
sonnel thereof"  Includes — 

(a)  any  permanent  or  special  diplomatic 
mission  of  a  sending  state  accredited  to  the 
United  States,  Including  special  envoys,  and 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission,  the 
members  of  the  families  of  such  members 
of  the  staff,  the  private  servants  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  and  diplomatic  couriers. 

(b)  the  head  of  a  foreign  state  or  the  head 
of  the  government  of  a  foreign  stete,  and. 
when  they  are  on  an  official  visit  to  or  in 
transit  through  the  United  States  the  foreign 
minister  of  a  foreign  government,  and  those 
members  of  the  official  party  accompanying 
such  officials. 

AtrrHORITY  OF  THE  PREsmENT 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  determine — 

(1)  to  apply  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  to  those 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  the  per- 
sonnel thereof  not  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
treatment; 

(2)  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  is  provided  In  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  the  personnel  thereof 
with  respect  to — 

(A)  exemption  from  Federal  taxes;  and 

(B)  Immunity  from  civil  and  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  thereof  for 
those  persons  defined  in  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations  as  the  members 
of  the  administrative  and  technical  staff  and 
the  service  staff  of  the  mission; 

(b)  The  determination  of  the  President 
as  to  the  entitlement  of  a  foreign  diplo- 
matic mission  and  the  personnel  thereof  to 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  under 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions or  under  this  Act.  shall  be  conclusive 
and  binding  on  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities. 

(c)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  United 
States  a  list  of  the  permanent  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  the  personnel  thereof 
entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges  and  Im- 
munities pursuant  to  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations  or  this  Act. 

JTTDICIAL    MATTERS 

Sec.  5.*(a)  Whenever  any  writ  or  process 
is  sued  out  or  prosecuted  in  any  court, 
quasi-judicial  body,  or  administrative  trl. 
bunal  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State, 
territory,  or  txjssesslon  thereof,  against  a  per- 
son or  the  property  of  any  person  entitled 
to  immunity  from  such  suit  or  process  under 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions or  pursuant  to  this  Act,  such  writ  or 
process  shall  be  deemed  void. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  obtains,  prose- 
cutes, or  assists  in  the  execution  of  such 
writ  or  process  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  unless  the  name  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  writ  or  process  Is  Issued 
has.  before  the  Issuance  of  such  writ  or 
process,  been  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

EXERCISE    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec  6.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  functions,  and  may  delegate  authority 


to  perform  any  such  functions.  Including, 
If  he  shaU  so  specify,  the  authority  succee- 
slvely  to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions 
to  any  of  his  subordinates. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  REPEALS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  be  effective 
upon  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Rexatlons  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Section  4063,  4064,  4065,  and  4066  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (22  U£.C.  252-254)  are 
repealed  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  several  statutes  or 
parts  of  statutes  accomplished  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  any  act  done  or  right  accru- 
ing or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had 
or  commenced  in  any  civil  cause  before  such 
repeal,  but  all  rights  and  llabiUtles  under 
the  statutes  or  parts  thereof  so  repealed 
shall  continue,  and  may  be  enforced  in  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  repeal  had  not  been 
made,  subject  only  to  the  applicable  Im- 
munities heretofore  flowing  from  cvistom- 
ary  International  law  and  practice. 

The  letter  and  sectional  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Pulbright,  are  as  follows: 

April  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  B4r.  Vice  PREsmEirr:  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  encloses  a  draft  bill  entitled 
"Diplomatic  Relations  Act  of  1967."  The 
draft  bill  has  been  prepared  to  complement 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, signed  April  18,  1961,  which  received 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
ratification  on  September  14, 1965  (Sen.  Exec. 
H.,  88th  Cong.,  and  Sen.  Exec.  Report  No.  6, 
89th  Cong.),  and  which  Is  presently  in  force 
between  fifty-seven  countries  A  sectional 
analysis  of  the  draft  bill  and  a  copy  of  the 
Convention  are  also  enclosed. 

The  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations  was  prepared  under  United  Nations 
auspices  and  Is  a  codification  of  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  all  members  of 
permanent  diplomatic  missions  and  of  their 
families  and  private  servants,  and  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  state  on  whose 
territory  they  perform  their  functions.  For 
the  most  part,  the  Convention  la  a  restate- 
ment of  principles  so  universally  observed  by 
governmentB  in  their  practice  that  they  had 
come  to  constitute  international  law.  In 
areas  where  practice  was  not  uniform,  or 
where  It  appeared  that  existing  practice 
should  be  changed,  the  Convention  estab- 
lishes new  rules.  For  example,  the  Conven- 
tion provides  that  members  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  technical  staff  of  the  mission  and 
their  families  who  are  not  nationals  or  resi- 
dents of  the  receiving  sUte  wUl  have  com- 
plete immunity  from  criminal  jurisdiction, 
that  said  members  will  have  immunity  from 
civil  jurisdiction  only  with  respect  to  official 
acts,  and  that  diplomatic  agents  and  their 
families  will  no  longer  enjoy  immunity  from 
civil  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  certain  pri- 
vate matters.  In  the  Department's  opinion, 
these  new  rules  are  desirable  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions. 

The  iM-esent  statutory  basis  for  diplo- 
matic immunity  in  the  United  States  Is  con- 
tained In  Sections  4063-4066  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (22  U.S.C.  252-264),  which  are  de- 
rived from  an  Act  of  Oongresa  approved 
April  30.  1790  (1  Stat.  117).  Section  252, 
which  provides  that  any  writ  or  process 
whereby  the  person  of  any  ambassador  or 
public  minister,  or  any  domestic  or  domestic 
servant  of  any  such  minister.  Is  arrested  or 
imprisoned,  or  his  goods  or  chattels  are  dis- 
trained, selaed  <w  attached,  shall  be  deemed 
void,  has  been  held  to  be  declaratory  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Sections  263  and  254  pro- 
vide penalties  for  acts  In  violation  of  Section 
252,  with  certain  exceptions  relating  to  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
and  domestic  servants. 
Sections  4068-4046   of  the  Revised   Stat- 
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utes  have  been  Interpreted  as  according 
complete  Immunity  from  both  criminal  and 
cItII  Jurisdiction  to  diplomatic  agents  and 
their  families  and  to  members  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  technical  staff,  and  as  not  ac- 
cording any  immunity  to  the  families  of  the 
latter  category  of  mission  members.  For 
this  reason  the  draft  bill  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  these  Sections,  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  provisions  of  law  which  can 
be  applied  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Convention. 

The  Vienna  Convention  conforms  sub- 
stantially to  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  to  the  standard  of  treatment  which 
a  receiving  state  Is  or  should  be  required  by 
International  law  and  practice,  as  a  mini- 
mum, to  accord  to  diplomatic  missions  and 
the  personnel  thereof.  The  Convention  Is 
self-Implementing  with  respect  to  diplomatic 
missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  of  states 
parties  to  the  Convention.  Legislation  Is 
necessary,  however,  in  order  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  accord  this  standard  of 
treatment  to  missions  and  personnel  of  states 
not  party  to  the  Convention.  In  order  to 
assure  that  American  diplomatic  personnel 
In  the  territory  of  a  state  not  party  to  the 
Convention  will  enjoy  comparable  privileges 
and  immunities,  the  draft  bill  accordingly 
grants  the  President  discretion  to  determine 
which  categories  of  such  state's  personnel  In 
the  United  States  will  be  entitled  to  specific 
privileges  and  immunities. 

In  two  particulars,  the  proposed  legislation 
will  assist  the  Department  of  State  In  ade- 
quately meeting  the  needs  of  American  dip- 
lomatic missions  and  their  personnel.  In  the 
Dep«u:tment's  opinion,  all  members  of  a  dip- 
lomatic mission,  regardless  of  nationality 
or  residence,  should  have  Immunity  from 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  official  acts,  and 
all  members  of  the  administrative  and  tech- 
nical staff,  other  than  nationals  or  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  receiving  state,  should 
enjoy  customs  privileges  throughout  their 
sojourn.  The  draft  bill  therefore  authorizes 
the  President  to  accord,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  to  the 
personnel  of  certain  diplomatic  missions 
exemption  from  certain  Federal  taxes  and 
greater  immunity  from  Jurisdiction  than  is 
required  by  the  Convention.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  provision,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  reciprocity  or  other  appropriate 
quid  pro  quo. 

The  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations deals  only  with  permanent  diplomatic 
missions  and  the  personnel  thereof,  and 
has  no  application  to  foreign  heads  of  state 
and  heads  of  government  and  foreign  minis- 
ters. Such  privileges  and  immunities  as  have 
been  accorded  these  three  classes  of  high  of- 
ficials on  an  od  hoc  basis  rest  generally  on 
the  law  of  nations  and  custom  and  comity 
and,  when  applicable,  on  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  immunity.  While  no  serious  ques- 
tions have  thus  far  arisen  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  these  persons,  the  Department 
of  State  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  matter 
should  be  clarified  by  statute.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  heads  of  state  and  heads 
of  government  are  entitled  to  no  less  con- 
sideration than  an  ambassador  or  minister 
who  Is  the  personal  representative  of  the 
head  of  state,  and  who  receives  his  instruc- 
tions from  his  head  of  government  and  his 
foreign  minister.  Accordingly,  the  draft  bill 
provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  bill  the 
phrase  "foreign  diplomatic  mission  and  the 
personnel  thereof"  Includes  foreign  heads 
of  state  and  heads  of  government,  and,  when 
they  are  on  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States,  foreign  ministers,  and  members  of 
the  official  parties  accompanying  such  per- 
sons. 

In  summary  therefore,  the  draft  bill  has 
several  purposes:  (1)  to  provide  statutory 
authority  for  according  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  specified  In  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  dlplocnatic 


missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  of  states 
not  parties  to  the  Vienna  Convention:  (3) 
to  authorize  according  more  favorable  treat- 
ment to  foreign  diplomatic  missions  in  the 
United  States  and  their  personnel:  (3)  to 
clarify  the  status  In  the  United  States  of 
foreign  heads  of  state  and  heads  of  govern- 
ment and  special  envoys,  and  to  specify  the 
privileges  and  inununltles  to  which  they  and 
members  of  their  official  parties  shall  be  en- 
titled during  their  sojourn:  and  (4)  to  repeal 
Revised  Statutes  4063-4066,  Sections  263- 
254  of  Title  22  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  for 
Its  consideration. 

A  letter  similar  in  content  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dkan  Rusk. 


Sectional  Analysis 

Section  1.  Title:  This  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Diplomatic  Relations  Act  of  1967". 

Section  2.  Statement  of  Purpose:  This 
states  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  pro- 
mote the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  by  specifying  the  privileges 
and  immunities  to  which  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  may  be 
accorded,  and  by  authorizing  the  President 
to  regulate,  consistent  with  treaties  and  other 
International  agreements,  customary  inter- 
national law  and  practice,  and  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  granting  of  such  privileges 
and  Immunities. 

Section  3.  Definitions:  This  defines  the 
phrase  "foreign  diplomatic  mission  and  the 
personnel  thereof"  as  Including  not  only 
members  of  permanent  diplomatic  missions, 
their  families,  and  their  private  servants,  but 
also  heads  of  foreign  states  and  heads  of 
foreign  governmente,  whether  in  the  United 
States  for  official  or  personal  reasons,  for- 
eign ministers  when  on  an  official  visit  to  or 
in  transit  through  the  United  States,  and 
persons  on  special  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  members  of 
the  official  parties  accompanying  all  such 
persons.  The  definition  also  Includes  diplo- 
matic couriers.  This  broad  definition  is  de- 
sirable for  several  reasons.  The  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations  has  refer- 
ence only  to  permanent  diplomatic  missions, 
and.  In  limited  respects,  to  diplomatic  cou- 
riers. The  repeal  of  Sections  4063-4066  of  the 
RevUed  Statutes  (22  USC  352-254)  will  re- 
move from  the  books  the  present  statutory 
basis  for  according  diplomatic  Immunity  to 
persons  on  special  diplomatic  mission.  The 
privileges  and  Immunities  whch  are  every- 
where accorded  to  visiting  heads  of  state  and 
heads  of  government  should  have  some  basis 
In  the  statutory  law  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  Authority  o/  the  President: 
Paragraph  (a)  of  this  Section  authorizes  the 
President,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  determine : 

(1)  to  apply  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  to  those 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  the  person- 
nel thereof  not  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
treatment.  The  Articles  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention which  are  particularly  relevant  to 
this  provision  are  those  which  define  the 
categories  of  mission  personnel  and  specify 
the  privileges  and  immunities  to  be  enjoyed 
by  persons  In  each  category.  These  are  Ar- 
ticles 1.  29,  30.  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  36,  37,  38,  39, 
and  47. 

(2)  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  is  required  by  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  the  personnel  thereof 
with  respect  to  (a)  exemption  from  Federal 
taxes;  and  (b)  immunity  from  criminal  and 
civil  Jurisdiction  for  members  of  the  admin- 


istrative and  technical  staff  and  the  service 
staff  of  the  mission.  The  taxes  to  which  Sec- 
tion 4  applies  win  be  those  Imposed  by  or 
pursuant  to  Acts  of  Congress.  This  provi- 
sion will  enable  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  accord  In  return  for  an  appropriate  quid 
pro  quo  by  the  sending  state,  ( 1 )  the  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  taxes  presently  enjoyed  by 
d\ily  accredited  diplomatic  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  and  technical  staff 
who  are  nationals  of  the  appointing  state,  (2) 
complete  immunity  from  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion to  members  of  the  service  staff  who  are 
not  nationals  or  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  (3)  immunity  from  civil  and 
criminal  Jurisdiction  In  respect  of  official  acts 
to  members  of  the  administrative  and  tech- 
nical staff  who  are  nationals  or  residents  of 
the  United  States. 

The  draft  bill  does  not  contain  specific  au- 
thorization to  accord  to  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  staff  exemption 
from  customs  duties  and  internal  revenue 
taxes  imposed  \ipon  or  by  reason  of  importa- 
tion because  statutory  authority  now  exists 
to  accord  such  exemptions  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  19  USC  foil.  1202,  Schedule  8.  Part  2, 
headnote  1,  Subpart  C,  headnote  4,  and  Item 
822.30.)  In  the  case  of  many  countries.  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  (3)  of  the  draft  bUl,  if  enacted,  and 
the  pertinent  portions  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules would  merely  authorize  the  continuance 
of  long-existing  arrangements  where  by  cus- 
tom or  agreement  subordinate  personnel  at 
American  diplomatic  missions  are  accorded 
more  favorable  treatment  than  is  required  by 
the  Vienna  Convention. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Section  4  reaffirms  the 
primacy  of  the  Executive  Branch's  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  entitlement  of  s 
particular  foreign  diplomatic  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  Immunity  from  civil  or  criminal 
Jurisdiction:  the  making  of  such  a  deter- 
mination would  presumably  be  delegated  to 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  Section 
6,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  his  designee  would  be  transmitted 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  appropriate 
court. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  Section  4  adopts  the 
notice  feature  of  23  USC  354,  with  these 
changes:  the  names  of  all  persons  entitled 
to  immunity  pursuant  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention or  the  draft  bill  will  be  made  of  pub- 
lic record.  Instead  of  Just  those  persons  pres- 
ently listed  In  the  so-called  "White  List"; 
the  names  of  entitled  persons  will  be  pub- 
lished In  the  "Federal  Register"  rather  than 
postad  In  the  office  of  the  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and  the  variable  treat- 
ment of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  and 
their  personnel  authorized  In  Section  4(a) 
will  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record  for 
the  application  of  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  for  immunity  purposes. 

Section  5.  Judicial  Matters:  Paragraph  (a) 
provides  that  any  writ  or  process  sued  out 
or  prosecuted  against  a  person  or  the  prop- 
erty of  any  person  entitled  to  immunity 
from  such  process  shall  be  deemed  void. 
Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  any  person  who 
knowingly  obtains,  sues  out,  prosecutes,  or 
assists  In  the  execution  of  such  writ  or  proc- 
ess may  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both. 
Similar  provisions  are  contained  In  22  CSC 
252-254. 

Section  6.  Exercise  of  Functions:  This  Is  » 
standard  delegation  of  authority  provision. 

Section  7.  Effective  Date  and  Repeals: 
Paragraph  ( a )  provides  that  the  "Diplomatic 
Relations  Act  of  1967"  will  be  effective  upon 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  with  respect  to  the 
United  States.  Paragraph  (b)  provides  for 
the  repeal  of  Sections  4063,  4064.  4065,  and 
4066  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (22  USC  252- 
264),  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Act.  Paragraph  (c)  is  a  clause 
regarding  legal  acts  done  or  rights  accrued, 
or  proceedings  commenced  In  any  civil  cause 
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before  the  repeal  of  the  several  statutes  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (b)  above. 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  AN  APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR 
THE  PUBLICATION  OP  CUSTOMS 
TARIFFS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase 
in  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  and  th% 
Bureau  established  to  carry  out  Its  func-? 
tlons. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  I  am 
Introducing  It  In  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It,  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  April  12,  1967,  In  regard 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  blU  (S.  1578)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  contribution  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Publication  of 
Customs  Tariffs,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1678 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  _  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnbled.  That  there 
18  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may 
be  neceasary,  including  contributions  pur- 
suant to  the  convention  of  July  6,  1890,  as 
amended,  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Publication  of 
Custcans  Tariffs  and  of  the  Bureau  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Onion. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
Is  as  follows: 

^    .  Anot  12,  I9«7. 

The  Vice  PRCsnncNT,  1 1 

VS.  Senate.  II 

Dear  Ma.  Vice  PRcsrocNT:  There  is  en- 
closed for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  draft  blU  which  would  authorize  an  In- 
crease In  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
•upport  of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Publications  of  Customs  Tariffs  and  the 
Bureau  establUhed  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

The  United  States  has.  since  1891.  been  a 
member  of  this  Union,  established  at  Brussels 
by  a  multilateral  convention  of  1890  (26  Stat, 
1518.  see  also  8  UST  (pt.  2)  1671).  The  only 
function  of  the  Union  and  the  Bureau  U  the 
useful  one  of  translating,  publishing,  and 
aistrlbuttng  the  tariff  laws  and  regulations 
or  the  various  countries  and  other  customs 
wrrltorles  throughout  the  world  (art.  2,  38 
otat.    1619).     The  convention  and  supple- 


mentary documents  (regulations  and  final 
declarations)  provide  that  contributions 
shall  be  paid  by  the  member  countries  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  Bureau's  operation. 
Because  the  small  budget  provided  for  in  the 
convention  proved  to  t>e  grossly  inadequate, 
steps  were  taken  in  1949  for  ita  increase. 
As  a  result  of  such  action  the  United  States 
now  contributes  •8,658  annually,  the  author- 
ization for  the  appropriation  of  which  is  the 
original  convention  as  modified. 

In  1963  the  President  of  the  Bureau,  in  his 
annual  report,  pointed  out  that  the  "growing 
complexity  and  number  of  Customs  tariffs 
throughout  the  world",  and  the  growing  de- 
mand from  both  public  and  private  sources 
for  ita  publications  containing  their  texts, 
Jxistified  an  Increase  in  the  Bureau  staff 
beyond  that  which  could  be  financed  under 
the   existing  arrangements. 

The  Bureau,  through  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, has  requested  the  member  countries, 
including  the  United  States  to  double  the 
contributions  they  make  for  the  work  of  the 
Bureau.  Forty-nine  of  the  seventy-tliree 
member  countries,  including  Canada,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  accounting  for 
well  over  70%  of  the  contributions  according 
to  the  prevailing  proportional  schedule,  have 
already  agreed  to  double  their  contributions. 
The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  provide  an 
authorization,  to  permit  the  United  States 
currently  to  pay  an  additional  »8,658,  in  a 
somewhat  broader  manner  than  the  draft 
transmitted  to  you  for  the  same  purpose  by 
my  letter  of  August  30,  1966  (S.  3827.  89th 
Cong.  2d  sess..  on  which  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  89th  Congress ) .  While  the  earlier  bill 
would  merely  have  authorized  an  increase  of 
$8,658  In  the  appropriation  in  addition  to  the 
$8,658  now  authorized  by  the  convention 
establishing  the  Union  and  the  Bureau,  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  is  designed  to  constitute 
a  single  authorization  for  the  entire  appro- 
priation for  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  need,  tvrice  within  the 
past  twenty  years,  for  Increases  in  the  modest 
budget  of  the  Union,  this  draft  would  in 
general  language  authorize  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  payment  of  the  United 
States  annual  share. 

The  Immediate  United  States  contribution 
of  $17,316  under  the  bill  would  be  less  than 
6%  of  the  total  contributions  to  the  Union. 
The  various  Executive  agencies  that  have 
reoponsibilltles  relating  to  foreign  trade, 
especially  the  Department  of  Commerce,  find 
the  publications  for  foreign  tariffs  (partic- 
ularly the  English  translations)  of  great 
value  in  handling  questions  raised  by  ex- 
porters and  In  preparing  for  negotiations  for 
the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers  to  United 
States  exports.  The  Bureau  has  translated 
the  new  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  four  languages  which  it  uses  in  addi- 
tion to  English — French,  German.  Italian  and 
Spanish. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Congress 
promptly  enact  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  authorize  a  modest 
Increase  In  the  United  States  contribution  In 
order  to  assist  the  Union  and  the  Bureau  in 
the  continuation  of  their  most  usefxil  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Bureau   of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration  program  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbacr. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED FOR  OTTAWA  TRIBE  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  .  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 


tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harry 
R.  Anderson,  describing  the  bill,  and  a 
document  showing  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  document  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1579)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe 
of  OklahcHna  in  docket  No.  303  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Harsis 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Monrokey),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  and  document,  presented 
by  Mr.  Harris,  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Depabtmcnt  or  the  iNTKEioa, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secret AKT. 
Washingfton,  D.C.,  ApHl  12, 1966. 

Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  HOMPHSET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmEirr:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  approprlatad  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  It  be  enacted. 

On  February  11.  1966,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Issued  an  Amended  Final  Award 
granting  the  Ottawa  Tribe  $368,039.55,  with 
Interest  at  4  percent  per  annum  from  March 
22,  1934,  on  $30,603.94  of  unaccounted  trust 
land  funds.  The  initial  sum  of  $30,603.94 
together  with  the  interest  thereon  to  March 
22,  1934.  has  already  been  incorporated  In 
the  final  award.  The  recovery  representa 
additional  payment  for  Ottawa  lands  in  Kan- 
sas ceded  under  the  treaties  of  June  34,  1862 
(12  Stat.  1237),  and  February  23.  1867  (15 
Stat.  513.  617),  and  for  other  Items  such  as 
unaccounted  treaty  funds  and  expenses  of  a 
commission  established  to  mediate  a  settle- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Ot- 
tawa Tribe  for  unsold  lands  and  asseta  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  school  lands.  These 
funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  April 
30,  1965  (79  Stat.  81),  and  are  on  deposit  In 
the  United  States  Treasury  drawing  interest 
at  4  percent  per  annum. 

At  the  time  of  first  European  contact  the 
Ottawas  were  located  on  Manltouiln  Island 
and  along  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay  in  what 
is  now  southern  Ontario.  In  the  late  1640's. 
however,  the  Iroquois  pushed  them  into  the 
area  around  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Subse- 
quently, segmenta  of  the  tribe  returned  to 
their  earlier  home  wliiie  others  settled  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  some 
moving  as  far  west  as  southern  Wisconsin 
and  northeastern  Illinois,  and  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  Into  Ohio  and 
parta  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1831  three  bands 
of  Ottawas  in  Ohio,  Bianchard's  Fork,  Oqua- 
noxa's  Village  and  Roche  de  Boeuf .  ceded  their 
lands  to  the  United  States  and  were  granted 
a  reservation  in  what  is  now  the  Stata  of 
Kansas.  They  arrived  there  in  1836  but  later, 
under  pressure  for  the  opening  and  sale  of 
Indian  lands,  the  Ottawas  of  Kansas,  now 
also  known  as  the  Ottawas  of  Bianchard's 
Pork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf,  concluded  the  1862 
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and   1867   treaties   whereby   they  sold  their  ertd  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955   (69 

landB  In  Kansas  and  purchased  a  tract  In  stat.   584),  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon, 

^-T^^?^,^"""*^        ,   .      >,      »  .^  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has  stated     „„♦„„„„ j  +«  xi,„  r.«-,~,i**„_ t».,i„_  -..,j 

that  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  com-  ^/j^'^f^.**^ '^^  Committee  on  Rules  and 

prises  and  represents  those  bands  of  Ottawa  AOminlStratlon. 

Indians    ftarttes    to    the    above-mentioned  ^ 

treaties.    Although  Federal  supervision  over 

the  Oklahoma  Ottawas  was  terminated  piur-  FEDERAL  FINE  ARTS  AND 

s\iant  to  the  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  ARCHITECTDRE  ACT 

963),  to  be  effective  three  years  later,  the  

termlnaUon  Act  provided  that  nothing  In  It  Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  on  be- 

would  affect  claims  previously  filed  against  half  of  myself  EUid  Senators  Hart,  Mc- 

the  United  States.     The  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Carthy,  and  Yarborouoh,  I  Introduce, 

nr^^f."!?!  ^*f»,    *^v,  o'8^«<l„'^der  the  j^^  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  foster 

provisions  of  the  Oklahoma  Welfare  Act  of  hleh   standards   of   archltpctiiral   pxcpI- 

June  26.  1936  (49  Stat.  1967).  and  Its  Con-  f^"  sianoaras  or  arcniteciurai  excei- 

stltutlon  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  ^^^^^   '"   '^^    design   of   Federal   public 

the  Interior  on  October  10,  1938.    A  Final  buildings    and    post   offices   outside    the 

Roll,  prepared  pursuant  to  the  1966  Act  and  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  a 

listing  630  Individuals,  was  published  In  the  program  for  the  acquisition  and  preser- 

Federal  Register  on  August  13,  1969.  vation  of  works  of  art  for  such  buildings. 

H^T^l^.?*^  i'ii^  provides  for  a  per  capita  This  bill  Is  Identical  to  a  blU  which 

distribution  of  this  award  to  those  persons  Coneressman  Reuss    of  Wisconsin    will 

whose  names  appear  on  the  Ottawa  terminal  ^o^gressman  keuss,  01   vvisconsin.  Will 

rou,  and  their  helm  and  legatees,  and  gives  Introduce  tomorrow  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

the  Secretary  authority  to  develop  procedures  resentatlves,    and    similar    to    S.    3521, 

for  the  disposition  of  the  shares  of  minors  which  I  introduced  In  the  89th  Congress, 

or  persons  under  a  legal  dlsabUlty.     Since  Mr.  President,  too  often  Federal  build- 

the  relationship  between  the  Ottawa  Tribe  ings  outside  the  District  Of  Columbia  are 

^^^"J^l^nf^^^^.^"',^^'"'^-  unlmaglnaUve,      mediocre      structures 

SL^°Sn  r  iJSSnrt  fZT  '°'  ^"'-  -W^h  have  been  built  to  last,  but  not 

As  there  are  several  claims  pending  before  ^^  '^^  ^^^^}?  ^^^^^  y^  ^^f*'"  sur^und- 

the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  which  the  "^^-     ^°°  often  they  bear  little  relation 

Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  might  have  an  tO  their  sites  or  to  architectural  styles 

interest,  the  proposed  bill  provides  that  In  around  them.     Frequently  the  works  of 

the  event  the  sum  of  money  reserved  by  the  art  in  these  buildings  have  been  added  as 

Secretary  to  pay  the  distribution  costs  ex-  an  afterthought  and  not  as  an  Integral 

ceeds  the   amoimt   actually  necessary,  such  n-rt  of  thp  totaJ  dp<!lim 

funds  Shall  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  '^^IIhL       ^fl,,     ^'^       ,       u   n^. 

to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  ^Sadly,       many      Federal      buildings 

Secretary.  throughout  the  United  States  stand  as 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  monuments  to  bad  taste  for  generations 

that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presents-  to  come,  when  they  should  be  exEmiples 

tlon  of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  what  Is  best  in  contemporary  Amerl- 

of  the  Administration's  program.  can  art  and  architecture. 

Sincerely  y°^^^^  ^  aotdson  '^^  proposed  Federal  Fine  Arts  and 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Architecture   Act  seeks  to  upgrade  the 

quality  and  design  of  Federal  buildings 

Ottawa  {Docket  No.  303)  Judgment  Fund —  and  post  ofiSces  outside  the  District  of 
Balance  as  of  December  31. 1966  Columbia  and  to  provide  for  the  acqulsl- 
Net  award— 14x7098  awards  of  tlon  of  suitable  works  of  art  for  such 
Indian    Claims    Commission,  buildings  by  establishing  the  Public  Ad- 
Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma—  1408. 166. 19  vlsory  Panel  on  Architectural  Services  In 

Attorney's  fees — .      40.585.24  the    General    Services    Administration. 

^d^te)*'"'"    '"^'^    '°°°''    *°  At  least  12  distinguished  architects  from 

Interest  'M"of' Decern  b^r'sV         private  life,  including  landscape  archl- 

1966 24,022.44  tects  and  clty  planners;  at  least  six  rep- 

! resentatlves  from  allied  fields.  Including 

Balance  as  of  December  painters,  mural  artists,  sculptors,  spe- 

31.   1966 389,603.39  clalists  In  the  decoratlve  arts  and  crafts. 

__^^^^^^^^_  and  interior  designers;  and  Federal  rep- 

resentatlves  would  be  included  on  the 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  VOTINO  panel.    The  Commissioner  of  the  Public 

ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1955  Buildings  Service  of  OSA  would  act  as 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  President,  I  In-  Chairman. 

troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  blU  ^t.fS^t^t  ITav^^ZI.S"^''^'^ 

t^ry  amor.H  tv,^  TAort^^oi  Tr«*i««  A„-iL* -»  recognltion  to  the  OSA  Executive  order, 

Anf^f  i^«^«Q^„t  S.Z    ^  Assistance  revised  on  August  17,  1965,  which  estab- 

Actof  1955  (69 Stat. 584) .  ^shed  a  PubUc  Advisory  Panel  on  Archi- 

The    proposed    amendments    are    in-  tectural  Services  and  whose  membership 

tended  to   facilitate   and   Improve   the  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  proposed 

process  of  absentee  voting  by  members  in  this  bill. 

(rf  the  Armed  Forces  and  certain  other  in  appointing  public  members  to  the 

organizations    and    Individuals    serving  Panel,  the  Administrator  of  GSA  shall 

with   them   while   outside    the   United  choose  from  nominations  submitted  to 

States,  and  for  certain  other  purposes.  him  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National 

These  amendments  are  procedural  In  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

nature  and  do  not  substantially  alter  the  Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Archltec- 

existlngact.                 tural  Advisory  Board  would  have  four 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bill  main  functions.    It  would  make  recom- 

wlll  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  mendatlons  to  the  GSA  Administrator 

ferred.  -  and  the  Postmaster  General  on  criteria 

The  bill  (S.  1581)  to  amend  the  Fed-  for  evaluating  and  selecting  architects 


for  public  buildings  and  post  ofiQces  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia  and  on  the 
choice  of  artists  for  works  of  art  to  be 
used  in  these  buildings.  It  would  be 
authorized  to  review  GSA  design  stand- 
ards, guides,  and  procedures.  It  would 
advise  the  Administrator  and  Postmaster 
General  on  the  selection  of  architects 
and  artists,  and  it  would  review  and  ad- 
vise them  with  respect  to  the  accepta- 
bility of  architectural  designs  or  works 
of  art  for  individual  projects. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
GSA  Administrator  and  the  Postmaster 
General  to  spend  an  sonount  equal  to  1 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriat- 
ed for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  public  build- 
ings outside  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
order  to  acquire  and  maintain  suitable 
works  of  art  for  these  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  by  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  art  and  architecture  of  Fed- 
eral buildings  all  over  the  United  States, 
I  believe  this  bill  would  help  to  enhance 
the  elTvlronment  of  many  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  These  buildings  would  re- 
flect the  dignity,  vitality,  and  strength 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1582)  to  foster  high  stand- 
ards of  architectural  excellence  in  the 
design  and  decoration  of  Federal  public 
buildings  and  post  offices  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  the  acquisition  and  preserva- 
tion of  works  of  art  for  such  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Architecture 
Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  1682 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  it 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  thlt 
Act  to  provide — 

( 1 )  for  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  architectural  design  and  art  for  public 
buildings  and  post  offices  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and 

(2)  a  program  for  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  suitable  works  of  art  for 
public  buildings  and  post  offices  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  tbe 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(b)  Tbe  term  "public  building"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  Is  provided  In  section 
13(1)   of  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1S59. 

Sec.  3.  (1)  The  Public  Advisory  Panel  on 
Architectural  Services  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  General  Services  Administration.  The 
Administrator  shall  app>olnt  to  the  Panel  at 
least  twelve  (12)  dlstlngxilshed  architects 
from  among  persons  In  private  life  profes- 
sionally engaged  In  architecture,  landscape 
architecture,  or  city  planning,  and  at  least 
six  (6)  distinguished  representatives  of  tbe 
fields  of  art  allied  to  architecture.  Including 
painting  (two  members,  of  whom  one  shall 
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be  experienced  In  mural  decoration),  sculp- 
ture (two  members,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
experienced  In  sculpture  related  to  the  archb- 
tectural  environment),  the  decorative  arts 
and  crafts  (one  member) .  and  Interior  design 
(one  member),  and  such  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  federal  Government  as  the 
Administrator  may  desire  to  serve  ex  efflcio. 
The  Commissioner,  Public  Buildings  Service. 
General  Services  Administration,  shall  be 
chairman  of  the  Panel. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  the 
public  members  of  the  Panel  from  nomina- 
tions submitted  to  him  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  who  shall  recommend  at  least 
three  persons  for  each  position  in  a  profes- 
sional field  for  which  a  public  member  Is  to 
be  appointed.  The  Chairman  of  the  Endow- 
ment, In  preparing  lists  of  nominees,  shall 
call  upon  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Endowment's  advisory  panels  cover- 
ing the  fields  of  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  the  decorative  arts  and  crafts,  and 
Interior  design,  for  advice  and  assistance, 
and  shall  give  due  consideration  to  any  nomi- 
nations submitted  to  the  Endowment  by  es- 
tablished national  organizations  in  the  re- 
spective professional  fields  of  art  and 
architecture. 

( 3 )  Each  public  member  of  the  Panel  shall 
serve  for  a  term  expiring  in  one  of  the  first 
three  years  succeeding  the  year  in  which  he 
Is  appointed,  as  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator at  the  time  of  appointment,  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  not  more  than  one 
painter  and  one  sculptor  may  have  a  term 
scheduled  to  expire  in  the  same  calendar 
year.  No  public  member  of  the  Panel  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  for  a  term  be- 
ginning less  than  two  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  third  consecutive  term. 

(4)  Each  public  member  of  the  Panel  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
diem  for  each  day  on  which  he  is  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
him  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(5)  In  order  to  Insure  that  Federal  public 
buildings,  outside  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  buildings  leased  to  the  ITnlted  States 
for  use  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  en- 
hanced by  beauty,  dignity,  economy,  utility, 
and  suitable  works  of  art,  the  Panel  shall 
have  the  following  functions: 

(a)  Develop  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  and  to  tJie  Postmaster 
General  as  to  criteria  for  the  evaluation  and 
selection  of,  and  contractual  relationships 
with,  architects  for  public  buildings,  and 
post  office  buildings,  and  with  artists  for 
works  of  art  related  to  the  total  design  con- 
cept of  such  buildings. 

(b)  Review  General  Services  Administra- 
tion design  standards,  criteria,  guides  and 
procedures  and  recommend  to  tbe  Admin- 
istrator and  to  the  Postmaster  General  any 
necessary  or  desirable  changes  to  further  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Advise  the  Administrator  and  the  Post- 
master General  In  the  selection  of  architects 
for  the  design  of  natlonaUy  significant 
buildings  designated  by  the  Administrator 
or  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  of  dls- 
tlngiiished  artists  recommended  by  the  ar- 
chitect of  such  building  or  by  the  Panel  to 
work  with  the  architect  at  the  early  planning 
stages. 

(d)  Review  and  advise  the  Administrator 
or  the  Postmaster  General  with  respect  to 
the  acceptability  of  architectural  designs  or 
works  of  art  proposed  for  Individual  projects 
designated  by  the  Administrator  or  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

(6)  Meetings  of  the  Panel  shall  be  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  by  request  of  three 
or  more  public  members.  The  Panel  shall 
maintain  such  records  as  ar^  necessary  and 
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render  such  reports  and  submit  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Postmaster  General  or 
otherwise  considered  by  the  Panel  as  neces- 
sary to  discharge  Its  responsibilities  under 
this  Act.  With  the  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Postmaster  General  specified 
functions  of  the  Panel  may  be  performed  by 
subpanels  designated  by  the  Administrator 
or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Panel. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  and  the  Post- 
master General  are  authorized  to  acquire 
and  maintain  works  of  art  for  public  build- 
ings or  for  post  offices,  respectively,  outside 
the  District  of  ColumbU.  In  addition  to 
any  amounts  otherwise  authorized,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  In  each  fiscal  year,  to  remain 
avaUable  until  expended,  an  amount  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  public  biUldlngs 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Poet- 
master  General  shall  endeavor  to  secure  a 
similar  level  and  quality  of  works  of  art  for 
buUdlngs,  outside  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia, 
leased  to  the  United  States  for  use  by  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Panel  shall  provide  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  and  to  the 
Postmaster  General  concerning  the  artists 
and  works  of  art  under  section  4.  The 
Panel  may,  where  appropriate,  recommend 
to  the  Administrator  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  respectively,  the  holding  of  compe- 
titions for  tbe  selection  of  artists  and  of 
designs  or  models  of  works  of  art. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  PORNOGRAPHY 
COMMISSION  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  create  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  for  Elim- 
ination of  Pornographic  Materials,  and  I 
ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1584)  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  for 
Elimination  of  Pornographic  Materials, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

S.  1684 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS  or  FACT  AND  DXCLARATION   OF  POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  porno- 
graphic materials  is  a  menace  to  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  American  people.  All  levels  of 
government — Federal.  State,  and  local — bear 
a  responsibility  In  eliminating  this  menace, 
although  It  Is  recognized  that  this  respon- 
sibility can  be  effectively  carried  out  only 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  citizens. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a 
national  commission  to  investigate  the  traf- 
fic In  pornographic  materials,  analyze  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  this  traffic, 
and  make  recommendations  for  Improved 
laws  and  other  methods  of  control  and 
elimination  of  such  materials,  and  provide 
information  needed  to  promote  a  coordinated 
national  effort  to  eliminate  pornographic  ma- 
terials frcwn  our  society. 

ESTABLISHMENT      OF      THE      COMMISSION      FOR 
ELIMINATION   OF  PORNOORAPRIC   MATERIALS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provlsioiu  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 


created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  for  Elimination  of  Pornographic 
Materials  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney  or 
expert  In  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
Individual  within  the  provisions  of  section 
281.  283,  284.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes    (6  U.S.C.   09). 

MEMBESSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nxtkbek  and  AppoiKTMKirr. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-five  members,  ^^>olnted  by  the 
President,  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  from  the  Senate  (one  from  each 
major  political  party); 

(2)  Two  from  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvee  (one  from  each  major  political  party); 

(3)  One  from  the  Poet  Office  Department: 

(4)  One  from  the  Department  of  Justice; 

(5)  One  from  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(6)  Three  from  the  clergy; 

(7)  One  medical  doctor  who  shall  be 
prominent  In  the  field  of  psychiatry; 

(8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  book  publishing  Industry; 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative or  tbe  magazine  and  periodical 
publishing  Industry; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prcmlnent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspaper  publishing  Indus- 
try; 

(11)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  r^re- 
sentatlve  of  the  motion  picture  Industry; 

(12)  One  who  shaU  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television  Industry; 

(13)  One  attorney  who  shall  be  a  chief 
prosecutor  of  a  city  or  county  government; 

(14)  One  attorney  who  shall  be  prominent 
In  the  practice  of  law; 

(15)  Three  educators  (one  who  shall  be 
prominent  In  the  field  of  primary  education, 
one  wbo  shall  be  prominent  In  the  field  of 
secondary  education,  and  one  who  shall  be 
prominent  In  the  field  of  higher  education) ; 

(16)  Two  parents  serving  actively  In  a 
parent-teacher  association;  and 

(17)  Two  judges  from  the  State  or  local 
benches. 

(b)  Vacancies. — ^Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  tlie 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Continuation  of  Mbmbkrshtp  Upon 
Change  of  Status. — A  change  In  the  status  of 
emplojrment  of  any  i>erson  appointed  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  affect  his  membership 
upon  the  Commission. 

organization  of  the  commission 
Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sxc.  5.  Thirteen  members  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion shaJl  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — ^Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
CoDunlsslon  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Inciirred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  Prom  the  Executivr 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  their  serr* 
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Ices  In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall 
be  relmb\ined  tor  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(c)  MzicBXKa  Fkom  Pbivatk  Life. — The 
members  from  private  Ufe  shall  each  receive 
$100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

STATF    or    TRX    COMIOSSION 

Sxc.  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provUlons  of  the  clvU  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1049  as 
amended. 

XXPXKSBS    or    IHX    COMlUsaiON 

Sxc.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

DUTIXS    or    TBS    COMMISSION 

See.  9.  (a)  Ikvxstioation,  Ahaltsis.  and 
RxcoMMzmtATTONB.— It  Shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

(1)  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
traffic  In  pornographic  materials  at  the  var- 
ious levels  of   governmental   responsibility; 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  improved  coordination  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  In  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traffic; 

(3)  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  in- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  support  In  Its  suppression; 

(4)  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  In  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 

(8)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  traf- 
fic in  pornographic  matters  and  materials, 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  appropriate  revisions  of  Fed- 
eral laws  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary m  order  to  effectively  regulate  the  flow 
of  such  traffic. 

(b)  RxpoBT. — The  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  In  no  event  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1960.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  sixty  days  following  the  submission  of 
Its  final  repKJrt. 

POWns    OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  HxARiNGs  AND  Sksions. — The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandiuns.  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  ^provisions  of 
sections  103  through  104  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C.  192- 
194)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of 
any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or 
to  testify  when  summoned  under  auth<»1tv 
of  this  sectton. 


(b)  Advisobt  CoMMimas. — In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(1)  may  constitute  such  advisory  commit- 
tees within  States  composed  of  citizens  of 
that  State,  and 

(2)  may  consult  with  Governors,  attorneys 
general,  and  other  representatives  of  State 
and  local  government  and  private  organiza- 
tions, as  it  deems  advisable. 
Any  advisory  committee  constituted  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  carry  out  Its 
duties  without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Obtaining  OmciAL  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality,  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrimientallty  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lication and  dissemination  of  porno- 
graphic materials  is  a  menace  to  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  also  a  vexing  problem  to  which  leg- 
islatures and  courts  have  not  yet  found 
an  effective  solution.  The  Commission 
which  I  propose  would  be  composed  of 
25  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  various  walks  of  life.  The 
Commission  would  investigate  the  traffic 
in  pornographic  materials,  and  provide 
Information  needed  to  promote  a  co- 
ordinated national  effort  to  eliminate 
pornographic  materials  from  our  so- 
ciety. 

ISSUANCE  OP  SPECIAL  SERIES  OP 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  IN  COMMEMO- 
RATION OF  THE  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  HF-USKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  26,  1918.  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  a  document  of  great 
importance  was  signed.  The  document 
was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  its  signer  was  the 
founder  and  President-liberator  of  the 
first  Czechoslovak  Republic,  the  late 
Prof.  TTiomas  O.  Masaryk. 

The  document  and  the  man  symbolized 
then,  as  they  do  today,  the  belief  of  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  universal 
principles  of  justice  and  right.  The  doc- 
ument marked  an  end  and  a  beginning. 
The  end  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarlan 
Empire  and  the  beginning  of  a  free  re- 
public, which  rose  from  its  ruins — the 
stablest,  strongest,  and  most  prosperous 
of  the  succession  states. 

In  order  to  commemorate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  in  recognition  of  that  na- 
tion's declaration  of  freedom  on  October 
26,  1918,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps. 

In  Introducing  this  bill.  I  am  both 
proud  and  sad.  Proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Czechoslovak  people, 
yejb  sad  that  today,  Czechoslovakia  is  a 
captive  nation.  For  19  years  it  has  been 
enslaved  and  oppressed  by  a  relentless 
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power  which  seeks  to  fasten  a  similar 
fate  upon  all  nations  and  peoples  the 
world  over. 

However,  this  bill  is  to  commemorate 
an  event  that  will  continue  to  inspire  op- 
pressed people  everywhere.  For  where 
there  abides  a  fierce  love  of  liberty,  as  It 
does  in  the  hearts  of  Czechoslovakian 
people,  there  will  be  a  foundation  for 
eventual  deliverance  from  bondage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1587)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Czechoslovakia,  introduced  by  Mr 
Hruska,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1687 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Independence  of  Czechoslovakia, 
and  In  recognition  of  that  nation's  declara- 
tion of  Its  freedom  on  October  26,  1918  at 
Independence  Hall,  in  PhlladelphU,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sec.  2.  Such  series  of  postage  stamps  shall 
be  first  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Pennsylvania  on  October  26.  1968, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  day  following  the  first 
day  Of  sale,  and  shall  be  thereafter  Issued  In 
such  denomination  and  design,  and  for  such 
period,  as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  de- 
termine. 


PROPOSED  SURVEY  OF  THE  COAST- 
AL AND  FRESH  WATER  COMMER- 
CIAL FISHERY  RESOURCES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh  water 
commercial  fishery  resources  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions. 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  too  late  in  the  session  to  re- 
ceive attention  in  the  House. 

A  resolution  identical  to  the  one  I  am 
introducing  today  has  earlier  this  ses- 
sion been  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
Oregon  Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt. 

I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  75)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
coastal  and  fresh  water  commercial 
fishery  resources  of  the  United  States, 
Its  territories,  and  possessions,  intro- 
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duced  by  Mr.  Hatfielo,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

S.J.  RX8.  76 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  coastal  and  Inland  fish- 
ery resources  of  any  nation  but  has  failed 
to  develop,  to  utilize,  and  to  conserve  her 
fishery  resources  to  the  fuUest  extent;  and 

Whereas  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  of  waters  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  have,  by  their  variety  and 
abundance,  attracted  the  fishing  fleets  of 
many  European  and  Asiatic  nations  and  en- 
couraged them  to  send  flsblng  vessels  to 
these  waters  which  are  more  numerous, 
larger,  and  superior  In  capacity  and  equip- 
ment to  those  of  the  United  States  and  with 
such  enterprise  and  capabilities  as  to 
threaten  these  resources  with  depletion  or 
extinction;  and 

Whereas  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  High  Seas  came  Into  force  and 
effect  on  March  20.  1966,  and  the  Convention 
for  the  first  time  under  International  law 
recognizes  the  dominant  and  special  Inter- 
est and  rights  of  a  coastal  nation  to  adopt 
regulations  to  conserve  fishery  resources 
adjacent  to  Its  coast  under  conservation  pro- 
grams based  on  scientific  studies  of  the 
resource;  and 

Whereas  additional  biological  data  must 
be  gathered  and  scientific  resource  studies 
be  completed  to  provide  for  an  effective  Im- 
plementation of  our  rights  and  obligations 
to  conserve  our  coastal  fishery  resources 
under  the  1958  Convention;  and 

Whereas  the  last  comprehensive  stirvey  of 
said  resources  was  conducted  over  twenty 
years  ago,  and  new,  current  Information  Is 
necessary  for  action  In  preservation  and 
utilization  of  our  present  and  future  na- 
tional fishery  Interests:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  character, 
extent,  and  condition  of  the  coastal  and 
fresh-water  sport  and  commercial  fishery  re- 
sources. Including  both  those  resources  now 
being  utilized  by  United  States  and  foreign 
fishermen  and  those  potential  resources 
which  are  latent  and  unused,  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  and  possessions,  in- 
cluding coastal  and  distant  water  fishery 
resources  In  which  the  United  States  has 
an  Interest  or  right. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  di- 
rected to  submit  through  the  President  a 
report  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  three  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  concerning  the  results  of 
the  survey  authorized  and  directed  In  the 
preceding  section,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  thereon. 

Sec  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution,  but 
not  to  exceed  M  .000,000. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PROCLAIMING  "BIBLE 
TRANSLATION    DAY" 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ERvml,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1967  as  "Bible  Translation  Day." 


I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  because  of  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics,  which  operates  a 
linguistics  institute,  among  other  places, 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  each 
summer.  This  resolution  is  the  same 
one  that  passed  the  Senate  last  session. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  various  groups 
active  in  Bible  translation.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  passed  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  76)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  1967  as  "Bible  Translation 
Day,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ervin),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISPERSION  OF  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS  AND  ACI'IVITIES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit today  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
awarding  research  and  development 
grants  and  in  its  decisions  concerning 
the  location  or  transfer  of  federally 
supported  operations,  take  into  account 
the  desirability  of  achieving  a  more 
equitable  geographic  distribution  of 
these  activities. 

The  imbalance  in  these  types  of  Fed- 
eral spending  has  long  been  recognized 
and  the  need  for  its  correction  has  been 
extensively  discussed  here  in  Congress 
and  across  the  country.  To  date,  how- 
ever, very  little  corrective  action  has 
been  taken  and  the  problem  continues  to 
worsen.  Thus,  we  must  act  now  to  in- 
sure that  our  Nation's  educational  and 
economic  development  is  not  further 
impaired. 

One  of  the  most  serious  Imbalances, 
Mr.  President,  concerns  the  allocation  of 
Federal  research  and  development  funds 
to  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
A  few  examples  will  serve  to  Illustrate. 
In  1965,  Federal  obligations  for  the  sup- 
port of  academic  science  and  other  edu- 
cational activities  in  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  totaled  $2.3  billion. 
Approximately  76  percent  of  this  money, 
or  $1.7  billion,  was  allocated  to  student 
aid  and  course  improvements  in  science 
education,  grants  for  science  research, 
and  support  for  current  operating  costs 
and  facilities  of  general  research  and 
development  activities.    The  remaining 

24  percent  went  for  other  educational 
activities  consisting  In  large  part  of  the 
Office  of  Education's  program  for  con- 
struction and  equipping  of  undergrad- 
uate facilities. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  40.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  $2.3  billion  of  Federal 
support  money  was  concentrated  in  only 

25  universities.  Moreover,  these  insti- 
tutions are  located  in  ottly  15  of  the  50 
States.  For  the  most  i»rt  they  are  con- 
centrated in  the  Northeastern  States  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts;  the  East 
North  Central  States  of  Michigan,  nii- 


nolB,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  and  in 
the  Far  Western  State  of  California. 

This  concentration  is  even  greater  In 
regard  to  Federal  contract  research  cen- 
ters, which  are  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations  exclusively  or  sub- 
stantially financed  by  the  Government, 
but  generally  located  at  or  near  educa- 
tional institutions.  Approximately  60 
percent  of  Federal  support  in  fiscal  1965 
went  to  centers  in  just  two  States — 
California  and  Massachusetts.  Indeed, 
California  alone  accounted  for  roughly 
49  percent  of  all  such  support  money. 

P\irthermore.  Mr.  President,  In  1965  of 
the  2,237  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  only  1,458  received  any 
Federal  support  funds  at  all.  Of  these, 
the  first  100  Institutions  ranked  in  order 
of  magnitude  of  Federal  aid  accounted 
for  85  percent  of  the  $1.7  billion  allocated 
to  science  research  and  development,  and 
77  percent  of  the  total  $2.3  billion  Fed- 
eral supi}ort  program. 

In  addition,  of  this  elite  college  group, 
schools  in  only  four  States — ^New  York, 
California,  Massachusetts,  and  Michi- 
gan— received  27.2  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  support  money  going  to  higher 
education. 

This  disparity  is  made  even  more  strik- 
ing when  my  hcHne  State  of  Kansas  is 
used  as  an  illustration.  Kansas  received 
only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  allocation  to  higher  educa- 
tion, while  California  received  9.7  per- 
cent. New  York  8.5  percent,  Massachu- 
setts 5.4  percent,  and  Dllnols  5  percent. 

Furthermore,  Kansas  received  less 
than  0.05  percent  of  NASA  prime  con- 
tract awards  In  fiscal  1966,  while  Cali- 
fornia garnered  43.8  percent.  New  York 
11.3  percent,  Louisiana  8.2  percent,  and 
Alabama  7.7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Kansas  should  receive  the  same  amount 
of  educational  aid  as,  say,  California. 
Given  their  great  difference  In  popula- 
tion such  a  distribution  would  be  un- 
justified and  untenable.  But  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  present  system  are  too  great, 
and  I  want  to  discuss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  inevitably  fiow  from  the 
existing  distribution  patterns. 

First,  I  would  point  to  the  impact  that 
Federal  spending  has  on  the  structure 
of  the  Nation's  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Competition  exists  in  all  areas  of 
higher  education  and  the  desire  for  Fed- 
eral aid  is  imiversal.  The  great  com- 
petitive advantage  with  which  large,  es- 
tablished research  centers  begin  is  c<Nn- 
pounded  as  they  receive  more  and  more 
Federal  money  with  which  to  attract 
more  and  more  high  quality  staff. 

This  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  "raiding" 
for  top  talent  by  the  larger  universities. 
The  resulting  "brain  drain"  Is  severely 
hampering  the  ability  of  smaller  Institu- 
tions, not  only  to  compete  for  Federal 
fimds,  but  also  to  offer  rewarding  educa- 
tions. 

The  scope  of  this  problem  Is  readily 
apparent  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  while  the  Midwest  produces  40  per- 
cent of  all  Ph.  D.'s  in  science.  It  retains 
only  about  25  percent,  the  remainder 
being  attracted  to  the  coastal  States. 
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But  much  more  Is  Involved  thim  the 
effect  of  these  grants  on  the  educational 
institutions  themselves,  Mr.  President. 
We  often  overlook  the  tremendous  im- 
pact of  these  funds  on  the  character  and 
vitality  of  the  surrounding  local  econ- 
omy. 

As  these  concentrations  of  research  fa- 
cilities and  Intellectual  talent  begin  to 
build  up  the  trend  feeds  upon  itself  and 
provides  Its  own  momentum. 

Much  more  than  the  immense  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  on  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  Involved.  Due  to  the  enormous 
complexity  of  our  military  defense  sys- 
tem and  our  space  program,  the  Federal 
Government  has  come  to  concentrate 
much  of  its  spending  for  these  activities 
in  a  few  regions.  Without  a  conscious 
effort  to  achieve  a  more  balanced  distri- 
bution it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this 
concentration  has  occurred.  In  award- 
ing a  Government  contract,  the  admin- 
istrators must  keep  the  following  ques- 
tion foremost  In  mind:  Can  this  institu- 
tion, firm,  or  area  meet  the  performance 
requirements  demanded?  Thus,  in  the 
absence  of  alternative  centers,  space  and 
defense  related  contracts  tend  to  flow  to 
to  a  few  choice  areas. 

For  example.  In  fiscal  1966.  one  State — 
California — received  more  money  In 
NASA  prime  contracts  awards  than  47 
other  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia combined.  Furthermore,  in  fiscal 
1965,  about  50  percent  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's $23.3  biUion  prime  contracts 
were  ccwicentrated  in  only  five  States — 
New  York,  California,  Texas,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts. 

This  in  turn  further  encourages  the 
concentration  of  business  and  industries 
geared  to  the  production  of  highly 
sophisticated  products  which  are  a  by- 
product of  enormous  proliferation  of 
space  age  technologies  of  the  past  dec- 
ade Furthermore,  private  research 
money  tends  to  follow  the  Federal  money, 
thus  compounding  an  already  adverse 
trend  in  a  multiplier  effect. 

As  concentration  generates  further 
concentration  the  deficient  communities 
and  regions  are  placed  at  an  ever  worsen- 
ing disadvantage  in  the  competition  to 
attract  the  highly  technologically  ori- 
ented business  and  industries.  With 
general  economic  growth  Increasingly 
tied  to  an  ability  to  provide  the  techno- 
logical expertise  modem  business  and  in- 
dustry demands,  the  growth  potential  of 
those  commimltles  deficient  in  research 
facilities  and  related  activities  Is  seri- 
ously, possibly  Irreparably,  damaged. 

This  loss  of  economic  growth  poten- 
tial, serious  as  it  may  be.  Mr.  President, 
is  not  the  only  damage  suffered  by  the 
smaller  communities  who  see  their 
highly  educated  citizens  depart  for  other 
areas.  The  quality  of  community  life 
also  suffers — often  greviously.  The  ad- 
vice and  counsel  so  often  given  freely 
by  experts  In  architecture,  urban  plan- 
ning, engineering,  and  many  other  fields 
is  simply  no  longer  available. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  argues  that  great 
imbalances  have  been  deUberately 
planned.    Quite  the  contrary,  they  have 
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occurred  because  there  has  been  no  con- 
scious effort  to  prevent  this  occurrence. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  simple  solution 
to  this  complex  problem.  Certainly  no 
one  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  rigid 
guideline  which  would  distribute  research 
and  development  funds  simply  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis.  But  the  range  of  factors 
used  In  the  awarding  of  grants  must  be 
greatly  broadened. 

The  responsible  Government  agencies 
must  recognize  that  in  the  awarding  of 
these  grants  and  contracts  they  set  in 
motion  a  chain  of  events  which  have 
ramifications  far  beyond  the  immediate 
concern  of  accomplishing  the  specific  ob- 
jective of  the  award. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  those  who 
describe  this  or  similar  proposals  as  being 
born  of  narrow  parochialism.  And  I  am 
the  first  to  concede  that  the  most  vig- 
orous support  for  proposals  to  correct 
the  current  Imbalance  comes  from  those 
communities  and  regions  which  are  now 
most  disadvantaged  and  that  the  greatest 
opposition  will  come  from  the  States 
which  are  now  most  favored. 

Mr.  President,  my  response  to  this  is 
of  two  parts.  First,  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  very  clear:  I  do  not  propose  that 
we  begin  to  deny  Federal  funds  to  those 
communities  and  regions  which  are  now 
receiving  the  bulk  of  this  money.  All 
recognize  that  such  a  policy  would  prob- 
ably create  more  problems  than  it  solved. 
I  do  propose,  however,  that  as  new  and 
greater  volumes  of  funds  are  made  avail- 
able they  be  distributed  on  a  more  equita- 
ble basis. 

Second,  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
fact  that  parochial  interests  are  inevita- 
bly involved  does  not  obviate  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  problem  which  hsis  genuine 
and  highly  important  national  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  pursue  a  policy  that  acceler- 
ates the  concentration  of  scientific  tal- 
ents and  resources  In  a  relatively  few 
localities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest to  promote  geographical  disper- 
sion whenever  this  can  be  done  without 
creating  inefflclencies  In  federally  spon- 
sored research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  a  careful 
analysis  of  aU  factors  related  to  national 
defense  demands  the  conclusion  that  the 
concentration  of  intellectual  talent,  re- 
search facilities,  and  technological  ca- 
pacities into  a  few  geographical  areas  is 
militarily  unwise. 

A  greater  dispersal  of  the  Nation's 
brainpower  and  technological  capacity 
is  good  defense  strategy. 

Even  more  important,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  fact  that  a  broader  geographical 
distribution  of  intellectual  talent  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  activities  simply 
makes  good  sense  economically,  socially, 
and  culturally  from  both  a  regional  and 
national  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  my  statement  of 
April  17  on  the  crisis  of  the  cities.  At 
that  time  I  argued  that  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  crisis  we  must  dis- 
card the  dogmas  of  the  past  and  tap  new 


sources  of  energies  and  ideas.  I  argued 
the  traditional  view  of  massive  urban 
concentration  as  being  inevitable  and  de- 
sirable must  now  be  questioned.  I  am  of 
the  view  that  many  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  have  reached  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing economic  and  social  returns; 
where  the  possible  advantages  associated 
with  urban  concentration  are  more  than 
offset  by  increased  economic  waste  and 
social  costs. 

The  Federal  Government  must  under- 
take measures  to  better  control  the  in- 
dlscrimlnant  concentration  of  economic 
resources  and  population  if  our  cities  are 
to  remain  viable  social  units.  A  more 
equitable  distribution  of  Federal  spend- 
ing which  I  propose  today  is  one  such 
measure  of  high  priority,  for  the  present 
pattern  inevitably  leads  to  further  con- 
centration, with  all  its  attendant  prob- 
lems. 

The  massive  metropolitan  areas  are 
already  faced  with  enormous  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  inadequate 
housing,  crime  control,  education,  and 
poverty.  The  search  for  a  solution  to 
these  problems  will  require  both  time  and 
money.  It  certainly  will  not  be  made 
any  easier  by  encouraging  a  rapid  Influx 
of  people  to  areas  already  plagued  with 
overpopulation. 

The  allocation  of  Federal  research  and 
development  funds,  sites  for  Federal  ac- 
tivities of  all  sorts,  and  the  awarding  of 
Immense  contracts,  have  all  proceeded 
without  adequate  regard  for  the  severe 
economic,  and  social  dislocation  their 
maldistribution  can  cause. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional pressure  and  a  series  of  hearings 
held  last  year  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Research,  a  start  has 
been  made.  NASA,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  OfBce  of  Education 
are  all  making  an  effort  to  achieve  a  more 
equitable  balance  in  their  spending  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  inaugurated  Project  Them- 
is in  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  dis- 
persion of  research  funds  wherever  fa- 
cilities for  new  centers  exist  or  wherever 
existing  centers  are  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  effort. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  some  progress, 
however  small.  But  we  must  do  more. 
We  must  act  now  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
balance  in  Federal  funding  and  contract- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  a  wise  man  once  said, 
"Be  Just  before  you're  generous."  I 
would  amend  that  to  read.  'Be  careful 
before  you're  generous."  Be  careful— 
lest  the  Federal  Government  unwittingly 
makes  worse  the  very  social  diseases  it 
is  attempting  to  cure.  Be  careful — lest 
the  goal  of  progress  and  prosperity  be- 
come the  reality  of  poverty  and  paralysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ap- 
pended tables  and  the  text  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
and  tables  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
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Res.  22)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  23 

Whereas  research  and  development  funds 
and  contracts,  made  available  or  Issued  by 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
to  other  private  and  public  research  oriented 
organizations,  for  scientific  or  educational 
purposes,  are  being  concentrated  in  certain 
geographic  areas  and  In  certain  Institutions, 
thereby  creating  inequities  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  scientific  and  teaching  skills  and 
capacities  throughout  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  sites  for  activities 
of  the  United  States  and  purchasing  and 
contracting  of  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  mobility  of  our  population,  have 
strongly  Influenced  regional  and  local  con- 
centrations of  population:  thus  further 
adding  to  the  problem  of  Inequitable  dis- 
tribution    of     highly     trained     manpower 


throughout  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States;  and  \> 

Whereas  many  geographic  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  within  those  areas,  possess  human 
and  economic  resources  for  development  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  util- 
ized, and  offer  unparalleled  opportunities  for 
progress  and  prosperity:  Now,  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  (1)  that  in  the  granting,  lend- 
ing, or  otherwise  awarding  of  research  and 
development  funds  available  for  scientific  or 
educational  purposes  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  an  important  factor  in  mak- 
ing any  such  grant,  loan,  or  award  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
such  funds  to  all  qualifying  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  with  particular  considera- 
tion being  given  to  developing  institutions 


of  higher  learning,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  concentration  of  such  research  and 
development  funds  in  certain  geographic 
areas  and  of  insuring  a  continuing  reservoir 
of  scientific  and  teaching  skills  and  capaci- 
ties throughout  all  the  States  of  the  United 
States;  and  (2)  that  In  any  decision  to  lo- 
cate or  transfer  an  activity  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  any  decision  to  award  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  on  a  competitive  bid  basis),  an 
Important  factor  entering  Into  such  deci- 
sion by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  promotion  of  a 
more  orderly  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  population  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  and  the  areas  within  the  several 
States  in  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  heavy 
concentrations  of  population,  and  to  provide 
more  opportunities  for  balanced  economic 
growth. 

The  tables,  presented  by  Mr.  Pearson. 
are  as  follows: 


T.\BLE  \.—100  universities  and  colleges  receiving  the  largest  amounts  of  Fedtral  support,  1966 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total  support ' 


I      Academic 
iscienoe  support  ■ 


Itislitution  (rankf<l  according  to  total  Federal 
support)  , 


I. 


i. 


M 

III. 
11. 
1-.'. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
l*i. 
lU. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 


Ma.-'.'iarhu.'iptts  Institute  of  Teclmnlogy  (Mas- 
sachusetts)  ,.. . 

t'nivprsity  of  .Michigan  (Michinn) 

fniversity  of  California,  Los  Aitgelra  (Call- 
fomiii)        ,  4 

f'oluinhiu  I'niversity  (New  S'orft) .... 

fomell  riiiverslty  (.\cw  York),^. ..'. 

fntverslty  of  Illinois  (Iliinols) 

rniversjty  of  California.  Bprkele}  (California) 

Sianford  I'niversity  (California)  

'niversity  of  .Mtnnetwta.  MinnrAimlis 

Harvard  I'niversity  (Mii.'!.sachuS4'1ts) 

rnlversity  ofWl.sconsiii,  MadUon  (Wisconsin). 

.N'ew  York  University  (New  York)..     .. 

I'niversity  of  Washington  (Wajlungton) 

'  niversity  of  Chicago  (Illinois) 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (.Maryland) 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (reaosylvunia) . . 

University  of  Texas  (Texa.s) 

Yale  University  (Connecticut). 

Ohio  State  University  (Ohio) 

University  of  Marylaml  (.Marvlalid) 

Western  Reserve  University  (Otilo) 

Univer.Hity  of  I'ittsburgh  (renn.sjivania) 

I  niversity  of  Colorado  (Colorado).. 

Purdue  University  (Indiana) 

Washington  University  (.Missouri) 


Amount 


26 
27 

'». 
2«, 
30, 

31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
3JS. 
36. 
37. 

38. 

3». 
4(1. 
41. 
42. 
4:1. 
44 
4.i. 
4i.. 
47. 
4h. 

49. 

SO. 
51. 
52. 


SubtoUl 

University  of  Southern  California  (CaUfornis) 

Yeshlva  University  (.New  York) 

Indiana  University  (Indiana) 

Rutgers  Universitv  (New  Jersey) 

rennsyivania    Plate    Universilj    (Pennsyl- 
vania)..-   , 

University  of  California,  San  Uiego  (Cali- 
fornia) - .  

University  of  Rochester  (New  \ati).......'. 

Duke  University  (North  Carolina) 

Princeton  University  (NewJers«(y) 

University  of  Florida  (Florida) 

University  of  Oregon  (Orevon) 

California   institute   of   TechnolOgT    (CaU- 
fornis)  

Northwestern  Universsity  (Illinoaj) 

Howard  University  (District  of  Columbia)  > 

I  niversity  of  .MLssouri  (Missouri)... 

I  niversity  of  Utah  (Utah) .... 

Michigan  State  University  (Mlchljan) 

J-.nlverslty  of  Miami  (Florida)..    

I  niversity  of  Tennessee  (Tennessee) 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Louisiana) 

Loyola  Ijiivpisity  (Iliinols)  .. 

I  Miverelty  of  Puerto  Rico  (I'lierUti  Rico) 

'  niversity  of  North   Cim^lina,  <hapel   Hill 
(North  Carolina)     .  1 

I  niversity     of    Culironiia.     Sar 
(Calironiia) 

Univi-rsity  of  Virghila  (Virginia)  . 

Texiis  A.  4  M.  University  (Texas) 

i  niversity  of  Iowa  (Iowa) 


56,601 
58,805 

51, 8M 
51.783 
48,liS8 
44,892 
43.561 
42,703 
41,765 

40,  we 

39.786 
36^571 
36,062 
36.662 
33.168 
32.710 
32,400 
20,488 
26,388 
26.192 
23.597 
22.826 
22.818 
21.676 
20,316 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


Francisco 


619,300 
20,813 
19,660 
19,618 
19,107 

18,666 

18,842 
18,601 
18.422 
18,168 
18,163 
17,361 

17,287 
17, 176 
16,648 
14.672 
14.722 
14.415 
14,334 
14.306 
14.218 
13.385 
13.005 

13, 019 

12,697 
12,592 
12.477 
12,476 


2.6 
2.6 

2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
2.0 
1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
1.8 
L8 
1.6 
l.t 
1.6 
L6 
1.4 
1.4 
L2 
LI 
LI 
LO 
LO 
LO 
.9 
.9 


Amount 


66,410 
50,239 

35,434 
45,681 
47,769 
40,526 
39,763 
36,101 
35.855 
36.344 
33,442 
26,866 
33.236 
34,607 
26,462 
30.600 
26,667 
24.666 
22,642 
17.704 
18.620 
17,866 
16,706 
18,238 
18.900 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


40.4 
.6 
.6 
.6 

.8 

.8 

.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 

.8 
.8 
.  7 

.7 

.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.(I 
.6 


806,608 
16,322 
17.600 
14.061 
13.111 

14.298 

10,787 
17.625 
16,469 
17,712 
16,414 
14,668 

17, 172 

13,666 

2,351 

12^278 

12,646 

12,168 

12,167 

12,356 

1L321 

3.662 

e.ft32 

1L123 

12.661 
11,223 
n,824 
10,376 


3.4 

2.6 

2.0 
2.6 
2.8 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
2.3 
L9 
L7 
L9 
2.0 
L7 
L8 
L6 
L4 
L3 
LO 
LI 
LO 
LI 
1.1 
LI 


Institution  (ranked  according  to  total  Federal 
support) 


Total  support 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


4&6 

.9 

LO 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.6 
LO 
LO 
LO 
.9 
.9 

LO 
.8 
.1 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.2 
.6 

.6 


53.  University  of  Kansas  (Kansas) 

54.  University  of  California.  Davis  (Caiifomia) 

•W.  Univeisity  of  Kentucky  (Kentucky) 

5«.  University  of  .\riiona  (.Arizona) 

57.  (ieorgetowii   University  (District  of  Colum- 

bia)  

58.  University  of  Georgia  (Georgia) .  .'. 

56.  Syracuse  University  (New  York) 

(iO.  University  of  Hawiiii  (Hawaii) ..     

til.  University  of  Vermont  and  State  .A.grictiiturai 
College  (Vermont) 

62.  University  of  N'eliraska  (Sebra.ska)..    .   . 

63.  University  of  .North  Carolina  State  at  R^eigh 

(North  Carolina)     . 

64.  Oregon  Stnte  University  (Oregon)..   . 

65.  Louisiana  State  University  and  A.  &  .M.  Col- 

IcKc  (lyouisiaMi!) 

66.  Baylor  University  (Texas) 

67.  Boston  University  (Massachasetls) 

68.  Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Tech- 

nology (Iowa) 

69.  Wayne  State  University  (Michigan) ".. 

70.  Emory  University  (Georgia) 

71.  University  of  Alabama  (Alabama) 

72.  University  of  Oklahoma  (Oklahoma).. 

73.  Case  Institute  of  Technology  (Ohio) 

74.  Vanderbilt  University  (Tennessee) 

75.  Rice  University  (Texas) 

76.  Brown  University  (Rhode  Island)... 

77.  Colorado  State  I  niversity  (Colorado) 

78.  Oklahoma   State   University  of  Agricalture 

and  Applied  Sciences 

79.  Florida  State  University  (Florida) "' 

80.  University  of  .Arkansas  (Arkansas) 


84.  George  Washington   Universfty  (District  of 

Columbia) 

86.  Auburn  University  (Alabama) V.V... 

86.  Tufts  University  (.Massachusetts) 

87.  Stale  University  of  New   York  of  Buffalo' 

(New  Y'ork).. 

88.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Teclmotogy  (Pennsyl- 

vania)  

86.  Mississippi  State  University  (.MississippiK-ri 
Kansas  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 

Applied  Science 

Temple  University  (Pennsylvania) I 

University  of  New  .Mexico  (New  .Mexico) 

New  .Mexico  State  University  (New  .Mexico).. 
64.  University  of  .Mississippi  (Mississippi) 

95.  University  of  Connecticut  (Connecticut). 

96.  University  of  Denver  (Colorado) 

97.  Washington  State  University  (Washington).. 

98.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  (Virginia) 

99.  Oaliaudet  College  (District  of  Columbia)  > 

100.  University  of  Houston  (Texas) 

Total  for  100  universities  and  colleges 


90. 

91. 
92. 
63. 


12,217 

iLesi 

11.73^ 
1L567 

n,494 
1L266 
1L250 
10,985 

10, 718 
10, 718 

10.493 
]0l366 

9.9S5 
6.770 
6,646 

6.559 
9.420 
6.217 
9,103 
8,666 
8.868 
8,540 
8,256 
8,244 
8.231 

8,024 
7,638 
7.619 
7.464 
7,228 
7,164 

7,059 
7,045 
7.030 

6,828 

6,618 
6,577 

6,545 
6,491 
6,480 
6,292 
6,U46 
6,a)S 
5,989 
5,lB89 
5,873 
5,842 
5,747 


1, 759. 859 


as 

.5 
.5 
.6 

.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 

.5 
.5 

.5 
.5 

.4 
.4 
.4 

.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 

.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 

.3 
.3 
.3 

.3 


Academic 
sdenoe  support  > 


Amount 


10,036 
6,238 
9.912 
6,514 

5,566 
8.304 
10.326 
8,165 

5.771 
6,656 

6.797 
6.182 

8,152 
8.466 
7,314 

6,114 
6,704 
6^078 
7,204 
7,806 
8.743 
8,001 
7,003 
7,823 
7,321 

«v«» 
5,366 
7,100 
6,348 
6^407 
5,703 

6,166 
6,206 
5.731 

6,460 

6,386 
5, 342 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


3 

5,013 

3 

6,001 

3 

3,606 

3 

^8a8 

3 

3,174 

3 

3,678 

3 

5,361 

3 

5,274 

3 

6,807 

3 

342 

3 

L8S3 

77.4   L  477, 666 


a6 

.5 

.6 
.5 

.3 
.5 
.6 
.5 

.3 
.4 

.6 
.5 

.5 
.5 
.4 

.3 
.4 

.4 
.4 

.5 
.5 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.4 

.4 
.3 
.< 
.« 

.4 

.3 

.4 
.4 


.4 
.3 

.3 
.3 
.2 
.3 


.2 
.3 
.3 
.3 


m 


85.4 


im  I(h»i"i!fr"n"'  ^'»«:"  "•"•al  suuport"  and  "academic  science  support"  are  funds 

Wo^ai?,  fn?c™>«°,'.',5  ."''''''V^*.r°'l'*''?«  '."  '"«'•  P""^  "^  ""«  Offlce'^SfKducal Ion's 
iTogram  for  construction  and  initial  ednipping  of  undergraduate  facilities. 


•  These  obligations  for  Howard  University  and  Oaliaudet  CoUese  are  Federal  ao- 
proprlations  for  the  operation  of  the  institutions. 
>  Less  than  0.05  iwrctnt. 

Source:  NSF  66-30. 
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Table  II. — 100  universities  and  colleges  receiving  the  largest  amounts  of  Federal  support,  1966 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


iDsUtation  (grouped  according  to  geographical 
location) 


Alabama: 

University  of  Alabama. 

Auburn  University 

Total 

Alaska* 

Arizona:  University  of  Arizona' 

Arkansas:  University  of  Arkansas' 

California: 

University  of  California— Los  Angeles 

University  of  California— Berkeley 

Stanford. 

University  of  Southern  California 

University  of  California— San  Diego 

Califomia  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Califomia— San  Francisco 

University  of  Califoruia— Davis 

Total 

Colorado: 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  State  University.. 

University  of  Denver.. 

Total - 

Connecticut: 

Yale  University 

University  of  Connecticut 

Total 

Delaware' — 

DWrict  of  Columbia: 

Howard  University ' 

Oeontetown  University  — 

Oeorge  Washington  University 

Oallaudet  College' 

Total 

Florida: 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Miami 

Florida  State  University 

ToUL 

Georgia: 

University  of  Georgia. 

F.mory  University 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Total 

Hawaii:  University  of  HawaU'.... 

Idaho'.. 

lUlDois: 

University  of  Illinois 

Unlveislty  of  Chicago 

Northwestern 

Loyola  University 

TotaL 

Indiana: 

P«irdue  Inlverslty 

Indiana  University 

Total 

4owa: 

University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  State  University  of  Science  &  Technology 

Total 

Kansas: 

University  of  KansM 

Kansas  State  University 

Total - 

Kentucky:  University  of  Kentucky  > 

Louisiana: 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University  &  A.&M.  College. 

Total 

Maine' 

Maryland: 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Maryland 

TotaL 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Total  support  i 


Amount 


Q.103 
7,045 


16,148 

0 

11.597 

7,619 


51,884 
43.S61 
42.703 
20.313 
18.842 
17.287 
12,997 
11,931 


219, 518 


22,813 
8.231 
5.989 


37.123 


26,488 
6,005 


32,493 
0 


15,648 

11,404 

7,059 

5,842 


40,043 


18,153 
14,334 

7,638 


40,125 


11.296 
9,217 
7,164 


27.677 

10.985 

0 


44.802 
35,602 
17, 175 
13.385 


111,144 


21,675 
19.513 


41,068 


12,475 
9,580 


22,034 


12,217 
6,545 


18,762 
11,738 


li218 
9,906 


2i213 
0 


33,198 
28,192 


88,390 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


a4 

.3 


.7 
0 
.5 
.3 


2.3 
1.9 
1.9 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.6 
.5 


9.7 


1.0 
.4 
.3 


1.7 


1.2 
.3 


1.5 
0 


.7 
.5 
.3 
.3 


1.8 


.8 
.6 
.3 


1.7 


.5 
.4 
.3 


1.2 
.5 
0 


2.0 

1.6 

.8 

.6 


5.0 


1.8 


.5 
.3 


.8 
.5 


1.0 
0 


1.5 
1.1 


2.6 


Academic 
science  support 


Amount 


7,204 
6,206 


13, 412 

0 

9.514 

7,100 


35.434 
39.753 
30.101 
15,322 
10,787 
17,172 
12,661 
9,239 


179.460 


19.705 
7.321 
5.391 


32,417 


24. 9M 
3,978 


38.964 
0 


2.351 

5.566 

6.169 

342 


14,428 


15,414 
12.167 
5,366 


32,947 


9.304 
6,978 
5,703 


21,085 

8,165 

0 


40.525 

34.907 

13.696 

3,692 


92,820 


18.238 
14.061 


32,290 


10,376 
9,114 


19.490 


10.036 
5.013 


15,049 
9,912 


11,321 
8,162 


19,446 
0 


29,492 
17,704 


47,196 


Per- 

oent 

of 

total 


a4 

.4 


.8 
0 
.5 
.4 


2.3 
2.3 
.9 
.6 
1.0 
.7 
.5 


ia3 


1.1 
.4 
.3 


1.8 


1.4 

.2 


1.6 
0 


(•) 


.8 


.9 
.7 
.3 


1.9 


.5 
.4 
.3 


1.2 

.5 
0 


2.3 

2.0 

.8 


6.3 


1.1 

.8 


1.9 


.5 


1.1 


.3 


1.2 
0 


1.7 
1.0 


2.7 


Institution  (groupci  according  to  geographical 
kication) 


Massachusetts: 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Harvard  University 

Hoeton  University 

U  nl versity  of  Massachusetts 

Tufts  University , 


ToUl. 


Michigan: 

University  of  .Michigan 

Micliisan  .State  University 

Wayne  State  University 

Total 


Minnesota:  Unlversltv  of  Minnesota— Minneapolis' 

St.  Paul' 

Mississippi: 

Mississippi  State  University 

University  of  .Mississippi 

Total 

.Missouri: 

Wasliington  University 

University  of  Missouri 


Total 

Nebraska:  University  of  .Nebraska '. 

Nevada-      . 

New  Ilani(>shlre ' • 


New  .lorsey: 

Kulgers  University  .. 
Princeton  Universily. 

Total 


New  Mexico: 

University  of  .New  .Mexico 

New  Mexico  Slate  University. 

Total - 


New  Yor*:: 

Columbia 

Cornell  University 

New  York  University... 

Yeshiva  University 

University  of  Rochesiter. 

Syracuse  University 

8UNYAB 


ToUl. 


North  Carolina: 

University  of  North  Carolina— Chapel  Hill. 
University  of  North  Carolina— Raleigh 


ToUl 

North  DakoU' 

Ohio: 

Ohio  State  University 

Western  Reserve  University.. 

Case  Institute  of  Technology. 


Total.. 


Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  State  University. 
University  of  Oklahoma 


TotaL. 


Oregon: 

I'nlversity  of  Oregon 

Oregon  State  University. 


Total. 


Pennsylvania: 

University  of  Pennsylvania- .  . 
University  of  Pittsburgh. .  . . 
Pennsylvania  State  University- 


Total..  

Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  Rico  *. 

Rhode  Island:  Brown  University' 

South  Carolina ' 

South  DakoU  • 


Tennessee: 

University  of  Tennessee. 
Vanderbllt  University 


Total. 


Total  support ' 


Amount 


59.601 

40.  »U2 

9.649 

7.404 

7.080 


124, 576 


58.805 
14,415 
•t,420 


83.640 


41.765 

6,577 
6,046 


12,623 

20,316 
14,972 


35,288 

10.718 

0 

0 


10. 107 
18.158 


37,265 


6.480 
6,292 


12.772 


51.793 
48.858 
36.571 
19. 0.W 
1M.501 
11.250 
6,825 


103,748 


13,019 
10,493 


23,612 
0 


25,388 

23,607 

8,868 


57,853 


8,034 
8,986 


17,010 


17.361 
10,360 


27,730 


32. 710 
22.825 
18.985 


74.620 

13,065 

8,244 

0 

0 


14,300 
8,540 


22,849 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


2.6 
1.8 
.4 
.3 
.3 


5.4 


2.6 
.0 
.4 


3.6 


L8 

.3 
.3 


Academic 
science  support  t 


Amount 


59.410 

39.344 

7.314 

6,340 

5,781 


118.148 


50,239 
12,168 
6,704 


60.111 


35,855 

6,342 
3,174 


.9 

.7 


L6 
.5 
0 
0 


.8 
.8 


1.6 


2.3 
2.1 
1.6 
.0 
.8 
.5 
.3 


8.5 


1.1 
0 


1.1 
LO 
.4 


2.5 


.8 
.5 


L8 


1.4 

1.0 
.8 


3.2 

.6 

.4 

0 

0 


1.0 


8,516 

18,900 
12,278 


31,178 

6.afi«i 

0 

0 


13.111 
17,712 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


3.4 

2.3 

.4 

.4 

.3 


68 


2.9 
.7 
.4 


4.0 


2.1 

.3 

.2 


.5 

1.1 
.7 


l.S 
.4 

u 


30,823 


3,606 
5,808 


9,414 


45.681 
47.769 
29,858 
17.600 
17,926 
10,326 
6,460 


.1 
t.O 


1.8 


.2 
.3 


175, 619 


11.123 
9.797 


Z6 

i8 
1.7 
1.0 
1.0 
.6 
.4 

lai 


20,920 
0 


22,642 
18^530 
8,743 


40,905 


6,609 
7.809 


14,418 


14,968 
9.182 


aiiso 


30.500 
17.860 
14.298 


62.667 

9.632 

7,923 

0 

0 


12,366 
8,001 


20,357 


1  } 

0 


1.3 
1.1 
.5 


19 


.4 

.5 


.« 


.t 
.5 


1.4 


1.8 

1.0 
.8 


3.6 
.« 
.5 
U 
Q 


.7 
.5 


1.2 
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Table  ll.-lOO  universities  and  colleges  receiving  the  largest  amounU  of  Federal  support,  /^-Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Institution  (grouped  according  to  geographical 
location) 


Texas: 

University  of  Texas 

Texas  A.  &  M.  University 

Baylor  University 

Rice  University 

University  of  Houston 


Total  support  > 


Amount 


32,400 
12,477 
9,770 
8,256 
5,747 


Total J^  go  ggn 

Utah:  University  of  Utah  « i/w 

Vermont;  University  of  Vermont  &  SAC "      10  718 


Virginia: 

University  of  Virginia. 


r 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


L4 
.8 
.4 
.4 
.3 


Academic 
science  support  > 


Amount 


Per- 

cent 

of 

total 


26,567 

11,824 

9,466 

7,003 

1,852 


12,592 


3.0 
.6 
.5 


.6 


56,702 

12.646 

5,771 


11.223 


1.5 

.7 
.5 
.4 
.1 


3.2 
.7 
.3 


InsUtutlon  (grouped  according  to  geographical 
looatk>n) 


Total  support  > 


Amount 


Virginia— Continued 

VPI 

Total 

Washington: 

University  of  Washington 

Washington  State  University.. IIIIIIII"" 

Total 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University ' 
Wisconsin;  University  of  Wisconsin— Madison' 
Wyoming' 


6,873 


18,465 


36,082 
5,889 


'  y'l*  dillerenccs  between  -Total  supitort"  and  "Academic  science  suoDort"  are 
finids  for  other  educational  activities  consisting  In  large  part  of  tie  t^fncTofY^ 
progrdn.  for  construction  and  Initial  e«,uipping  of  undergraduate  fadliuw  *"^"'**'°°» 

» I  igures  sliown  represent  totals. 


41,971 

7,228 

30.789 

0 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


Academic 
•eience  support  > 


Amount 


as 


L6 
.3 


L9 

.3 
L8 
0 


5.807 


16,730 


33,236 
5.274 


38,510 

6,407 

SS,442 

0 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


0.3 


LO 
.3 

2.2 


.4 

L9 

0 


pAaTirf^'ri,^"c^[o^Ki^s"tiruS^°"^  '"^''''  ^'»"'*«  -« ^^^'  ^"P- 

«  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Source:  NSF  66-30. 


INVESTMENT   TAX  CREDIT 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    IflS 

Mr.  moUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

AMKNDMXNT    NO.     169 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
InouyeI  (amendment  No.  168) ,  to  House 
bill  6950,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  945)  to  abolish  the  oflQce  of 
U.S.  commissioner,  to  establish  in  place 
thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  the  ofDce  of  U.S.  magistrate, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  Javfts]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings],  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  1318)  to  provide  improved 
judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of 
juries,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  names 
of  Senators  Bayh,  Kuchel.  Metcalf, 
Miller,  Nelson,  Pell,  and  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  be  added  as  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  fMr.  Tydings],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  1319)  to  provide  improved 
judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of 
Federal  juries,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  names  of  Senators  Bayh.  Metcalf, 


Miller,  Nelson,  Pell,  and  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  858)  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
with  respect  to  recovery  of  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  in  case  of  successful  main- 
tenance of  an  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  in  trsmsportation  of 
property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster]  be  added  as 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  998) 
to  provide  for  the  collection,  compila- 
tion, critical  evaluation,  publication,  and 
sale  of  standard  reference  data. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (S.  1282)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
curb  the  tax-exempt  financing  of  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  facilities  used  for 
private  profltmaklng  purposes,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  blU  (S.  1283)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  remove  the  tax  exemption  for 
interest  on  State  or  local  obligations  is- 
sued to  finance  industrial  or  commercial 
facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  private 
profltmaklng  enterprises,  at  Its  next 
printing. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Without 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.    1352— 
SILVER  CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  May  4.  1967,  on  S.  1352.  a  bUl  to 
authorize  adjustments  in  the  amount  of 
outstanding  silver  certificates,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  hearings  will  com- 
mence at  10  ajn.  in  room  5302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Matthew  Hale 
chief  counsel.  Senate  Committee  oii 
Banlfing  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  D  C 
20510;  telephone  225-3921 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1542— 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  HOLDING 
COMPANY  AMENDMENTS   OF   1967 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  -Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  begin 
hearings  on  Monday,  June  5,  1967,  on 
S.  1542,  a  bill  to  amend  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary 
companies.  The  hearings  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  continue 
on  June  6  and  7. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Lewis  Q.  Odom, 
Jr.,  staff  director.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.'  D  C 
20510;  telephone  22S-3921. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S  1008 
AKD  S.  1156,  BUREAU  OP  THE  MINT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommlt- 
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tee  on  Financial  Institutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciirrency  will 
hold  hearings  on  Tuesday.  May  2,  1967, 
on  S.  1008,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tion against  mint  marks  on  coins  of  the 
United  States,  and  S.  1156.  a  bUl  to  pro- 
vide for  the  financing  of  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a. m. 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Bulding. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  In  connection  with 
this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Matthew  Hale, 
chief  counsel.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
20510;  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGtS  ON  S.  1155  TO 
AMEND  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  May  16,  1967,  on  S.  1155,  a  bill 
to  timend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
period  within  which  the  bank  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  Increase 
the  bank's  lending  authority  and  its 
authority  to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  for  other  purposes.  The 
hearings  will  commence  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  counsel.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
tlon,  D.C.  20510;  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE    OP   CHANGE   OP   TIME   OP 
HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  BILL  1321 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate  that  the  hearings  scheduled  on 
the  North  Cascades  National  Park  pro- 
posal, 8.  1321.  on  April  24  will  begin  at 
9:30  ajn..  Instead  of  10  ajn.  as  previously 
announced. 

This  schedule  change  has  been  neces- 
sary because  of  a  conflict  in  our  commit- 
tee program. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  LEADER- 
SHIP FOR  HEMISPHERIC  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Summit  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este 
has  been  the  most  important  and  produc- 
tive meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held  In  this 
hemisphere.  It  has  provided  250  million 
Latin  Americans  with  good  reason  to 
feel  hopeful  about  their  futures.  And  It 
has  created  closer  understanding  and 
trust  between  each  of  the  20  Latin  Amer- 
ican coimtries  and  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple warmly  applaud  President  Johnson. 
The  President  demonstrated  warm  un- 
derstanding and  firm  resolve  in  urging 
the  conference  to  embrace  realistic  goals 
to  meet  hemispheric  problems. 


The  world  has  learned  that  summit 
meetings  often  end  in  idealistic  rhapso- 
dies that  inevitably  prove  to  be  disap- 
pointing, if  not  meaningless. 

But  there  was  no  such  euphoria  evi- 
dent at  Punta  del  Este.  President  John- 
son, Joined  by  the  other  Chiefs  of  State 
of  this  hemisphere,  led  the  way  toward 
realistic  appraisals  and  objective  goals 
for  the  long,  difficult  road  ahead. 

President  Johnson  helped  to  provide 
the  keynote  around  which  the  work  of 
this  conference  revolved.  This  keynote 
was  based  on  a  very  uncomplicated 
idea — namely,  that  progress  is  self-gen- 
erating, and  that  Latin  American  self- 
help,  not  American  aid,  will  make  the 
difference  in  realizing  progress  for  the 
entire  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  did  not  go  to  Punta 
del  Este  as  a  rich  uncle  benevolently 
meeting  with  poor  relations.  We  went  as 
trusted  and  proven  friends,  strongly 
committed  to  progress  and  security  for 
every  nation  in  this  hemisphere. 

This  administration  is  doing  its  share 
in  Latin  America.  President  Johnson 
has  Increased  Latin  American  aid  35  per- 
cent since  assuming  the  Presidency. 
And  he  is  known  in  Latin  America  as  a 
trusted  and  loyal  friend. 

I  believe  that  what  Punta  del  Este 
produced  Is  exactly  what  the  hemisphere 
needs:  that  is,  the  means  to  achieve 
equality  In  world  markets,  power  sources, 
and  transportation  systems — as  well  as 
more  food,  education,  and  technology. 

But,  most  Important,  the  conference 
took  a  giant  step  toward  true  hemi- 
spheric interdependence  and  cooperation. 
And  this  may  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant occurrences  In  the  long  history 
of  Latin  America. 

The  heads  of  state  affirmed  this  vital 
principle  of  interdependence.  They  de- 
clared that  economic  integration  is  a 
primary  goal  for  the  hemisphere. 

They  recognized  the  need  for  sustained 
effort  to  build  networks  of  Interconnect- 
ing transportation  systems,  power  sys- 
tems, river  basins,  frontier  regions,  and 
economic  areas. 

These  multinational  projects  aim  to 
harness  the  vast  and  untapped  human 
and  material  resources  of  Latin  America 
for  the  common  good  of  all. 

These  projects  will  bind  the  nations  of 
this  great  hemisphere  in  sharing  trans- 
portation, power,  and  water  development. 

These  projects  will  help  to  expand 
trade  and  Intensify  the  modernization 
of  agriculture  and  education. 

These  projects  wlU  create  new  solidar- 
ity and  trust  between  Latin  American 
nations  and  will  further  create  new  so- 
cial and  political  stability. 

And  they  will  pave  the  way  toward  the 
development  of  a  common  market  that 
win  be  initiated  by  1970  and  will  be  func- 
tioning by  1985. 

For  his  part.  President  Johnson  as- 
sured the  Latin  American  Presidents  that 
United  States  will  do  its  share  in  assisting 
hemispheric  economic  integration. 

He  recommended  additional  support 
for  the  Inter -American  bank  to  help  plain 
multi-national  projects.  He  affirmed  our 
readiness  to  explore  with  other  indus- 
trialized countries  the  possibility  of  tem- 
porary preferential  tariffs  for  developing 
nations. 
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And  he  declared  our  willingness  to  ex- 
pand assistance  to  Latin  American  na- 
tions, particularly  in  education,  agricul- 
ture, health,  nutrition  and  technology. 

The  President  rightly  noted  that  the 
second  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  now  underway.  This  phase  seeks  to 
modernize  Latin  American  industry  and 
bolster  under-financed  agriculture  and 
education. 

I  can  assure  the  President  that  we  all 
stand  with  him  in  the  work  ahead  for 
Latin  American  progress.  We  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  what  the  Alliance  has  ac- 
complished thus  far.  And  we  have 
learned  that  serious  and  determined  ef- 
forts to  promote  Latin  American  progress 
can  succeed  in  creating  new  opportunities 
for  the  entire  hemisphere. 

We  know  what  we  must  do.  The 
agenda  composed  at  Pimta  del  Este  Is  as 
clear  as  it  is  formidable.  At  stake  is  the 
welfare,  freedom,  and  security  of  the 
Latin  American  people.  We  must  not. 
and  cannot,  fall. 

For  as  President  Johnson  told  the  con- 
ference: 

We  no  longer  Inhabit  a  New  World.  We 
cannot  escape  from  our  problems — as  the  first 
Americans  could — In  the  vastness  of  un- 
charted hemisphere.  If  we  are  to  grow  and 
prosper,  we  must  face  the  problems  of  our 
maturity.  And  we  must  do  It  both  bodily 
and  wisely — and  we  must  face  them  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sam- 
pling of  editorial  opinion  on  the  success 
of  the  Punta  del  Este  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Newsday.  Apr.  13,  19671 
TowAHD  A  Common  Maucet 

A  common  market  to  serve  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  awaits  the  certain  approval  of 
18  chiefs  of  state  gathered  with  President 
Johnson  at  Punta  del  Este.  The  deadline 
date  Is  1070.  with  complete  Implementation 
hopefully  by  1985.  Within  the  framework 
of  a  common  market,  and  with  the  financial 
help  of  the  UJB..  Latin  America  may  ulti- 
mately achieve  Its  dream  of  stable  prices 
for  Its  raw  materials  and  for  its  Industrial 
products.  The  VS.  should  certainly  achieve 
what  has  long  been  Its  good  neighbor  goal, 
a  financially  healthy,  cooperative  Latin 
American  community  capable  of  standing  on 
Its  own  feet. 

The  common  market  concept  originated  in 
Europe  In  1967  when  Belglxun.  the  Nether- 
lands. France,  Italy.  Luxembourg  and  West 
Oermany  pledged  themselves  to  the  gradual 
establishment  of  a  common  tariff  system,  free 
movement  of  labor  and  capital,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  joint  policies  on  labor,  social 
welfare,  agriculture,  transport  and  foreign 
trade. 

For  Latin  America,  the  concept  will  be 
modified  to  make  xise  of  two  existing  agen- 
cies, the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area, 
comprising  all  South  American  nations  and 
Mexico,  and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market,  comprising  all  nations  In  that  area. 
The  UjB.  is  In  continuing  contact  with  these 
two  agences.  though  the  bulk  of  its  $1.3- 
blllion  annual  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  is 
distributed  nation  by  nation. 

There  are  bound  to  be  delays  and  dltB- 
cultles  In  implementing  the  common  market 
principle  over  a  multinational  continent,  and 
patience  will  be  needed  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems that  arise.  Most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  "one-crop"  countries.  Care  will  be 
required  to  make  their  agricultural  outputs 
complementary.  Similarly,  industries  will 
have  to  be  complementary.    The  market  is 


not  sufficiently  big  to  permit  the  sort  of 
competition  that  exists  In  the  U.S. 

The  main  point,  however,  does  not  revolve 
aroimd  the  dlfflcultles  that  may  arise.  The 
main  point  is  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  which  may  hopefully  foreshadow  the 
end  result,  a  hemisphere  common  market, 
including  the  VS.  and  Canada,  devoted  to 
free  trade. 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Ai».  16,  10671 
Candob  at  trx  Sttmiot 
The  summit  agreement  reached  at  Punta 
del  Este  is  remarkably  frank  in  its  acknowl- 
edgment that  Latin  America  has  far  to  go 
before  it  can  be  counted  among  the  de- 
veloped regions  of  the  world.  "ITie  18-year 
timetable  for  the  creation  of  the  Latin  Com- 
mon Market  emphasizes  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  and  the  patience  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  see  it  through. 

In  setting  such  long-term  goals  the  con- 
ferees were  more  realistic  than  those  who 
forged  the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  the  plush 
Uruguayan  resort  in  1061.  The  trouble  with 
the  alliance  Is  not  that  It  has  achieved  only 
moderate  success,  but  that  It  led  too  many 
people  to  believe  that  a  miracle  might  be 
accomplished  In  a  short  time.  Though  Pres- 
ident Johnson  called  upon  his  Latin  coimter- 
parts  to  "declare  the  next  10  years  the  decade 
of  urgency."  he  made  It  clear  that  he  was 
not  setting  a  termination  point  on  VS.  par- 
ticipation. 

The  unmistakable  Impression  he  con- 
veyed— that  future  U.S.  aid  would  be  based 
on  the  performance  of  the  Latins  In  meeting 

their  own   economic   and  social  problems 

did  not  encounter  any  slgnlficaat  resistance. 
As  President  Fernando  Belaunde  of  Peru  ob- 
served, it  was  only  right  that  the  United 
States  should  desire  to  "see  sacrifices  here 
parallel"  its  own. 

What  many  Americans  and  Latins  faU  to 
grasp  Is  that  US.  aid,  even  at  its  most  gen- 
erous, has  never  surpassed  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  Latin  America's  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at  and  it  does 
at  times  play  an  Important  roJe,  but  it  re- 
mains only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared 
with  what  the  Latins  themselves  must  pro- 
duce for  their  development. 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  doing  its  bit  should  bolster  the 
resolve  of  the  Latins  to  step  up  their  own 
pace  to  Improve  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. So  should  the  President's  pledge  to 
study  the  possibility — a  rather  remote  one — 
of  granting  the  Latins  preferential  trade 
treatment. 

What  the  sununit  achieved  concretely  Is 
perhaps  not  as  Important  as  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  that  It  fostered  among  all  of 
the  conferees.  A  few  years  ago.  such  a  gath- 
ering by  Latin  chiefs  of  state  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems  among  themselves  and  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  next  to  impossible. 

A  hopeful  note  has  now  been  struck  on 
several  sticky  problems,  but  It  has  been 
muted  by  the  sobering  realization  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

This  applies  not  only  to  the  items  that 
came  up  on  the  official  agenda  but  to  sev- 
eral that  did  not.  One  of  them  Is  devising 
ways  and  means  to  curb  Latin  America's 
population  explosion.  Solving  that  problem 
will  call  for  the  utmost  co-operation  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Bvenlng  Star, 
Apr.  16,  1067] 
Punta  del  E«tx  Set  a  Pxxckdcnt 
Worth  Followino 
(ByMazLerner)    ij 
The  heads  of  state  of  the  American  na- 
tions, meeting  at  Punta  del  Este,  set  a  prece- 
dent worth  following  in  the  future,  In  Europe 
and  Asia  as  well  as  In  the  Americas.    Re- 
gardless of  anything   concrete   achieved   or 
not.  it  is  good  for  the  men  in  the  seats  of 
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power  to  meet  as  a  group,  and  exchange 
hopes  and  fears,  headaches,  gripes,  insults 
and  likes.  The  foreign  ministers  can  be 
coimted  on  to  do  the  gritty  bargaining. 
Including  the  headlocks  and  the  grimy  work 
on  the  wrestling  mat.  The  Presidents  should 
be  specialized  to  spacious  perceptlves. 

Maybe  that's  what  President  Eduardo 
Prel  of  Chile  meant  when  he  called  the 
Punta  del  Este  conference  primarily  a  "philo- 
sophical" one.  In  that  sense,  one  muses, 
the  Presidents  might  have  done  better  to 
leave  some  of  the  swarming  trade  ex- 
perts and  security  guards  behind  and  take 
some  philosophers  along  with  them. 

For  it  becomes  even  clearer,  despite  the 
brave  words  and  hopes  about  the  AlUance  for 
Progress,  that  the  pace  will  have  to  be  faster, 
the  thinking  sharper,  and  the  action  more 
drastic  than  It  has  been  thus  far  in  the  lOeO's 
If  the  Latm-Amerlcan  countries  are  to  move 
into  the  last  third  of  the  century  on 
their  own,  not  as  dependents  of  the  powerful 
giant  to  the  north  of  them. 

To  do  this  Involves  three  things:  The  eco- 
nomic means,  the  political  will,  the  Intellec- 
tual working  conceptions.  Assume  that  the 
economic  means  are  there,  in  the  form  of 
American  aid.  massively  given  thus  far  In  the 
history  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  also 
committed  for  the  future — despite  the  Pul- 
brlght  shenanigans  about  having  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  play  it  coy. 

The  political  will  must  come  from  the 
heads  of  state  and  the  new  generation  of 
politicians  and  technicians  who  they  have 
recruited  as  an  elite.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  the  conference  on  this  score  is  that 
most  of  the  heads  of  state  attending  it  are 
not  caudillos  or  demagogs  or  stuffed  shirts 
(sadly  there  are  exceptions  to  this),  but 
serious  men— whether  Left,  Right  or  Cen- 
ter— who  know  that  economic  aid  does  little 
good  unless  It  becomes  part  of  a  strong  po- 
litical and  social  fabric. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Intellectual  working 
conceptions.  It  isn't  enough  any  longer  to 
talk  darkly  about  how  the  Communists  will 
take  over  If  the  democratic  regimes  don't 
anticipate  the  reforms  that  the  Conununists 
promise.  This  is  true  enough  as  a  fact.  But 
the  feer  of  the  Communist  specter,  while 
it  may  be  a  prod  to  action,  doesn't  furnish 
a  guide  to  action. 

To  formulate  an  adequate  guide  to  action 
the  American  heads  of  state  will  have  to 
face  several  hard  facts  of  life.  One  Is  that 
the  AlUance  for  Progress  has  thus  far  used 
up  in  economic  aid  a  sum  roughly  two-thirds 
of  what  the  United  SUtes  contributed  to  the 
Marshall  Plan  in  Europe,  and  with  results  far 
short  of  the  European  results.  Another  is 
that,  however  much  the  United  States  may 
Increase  Its  aid,  the  fact  of' the  massive  power 
and  affluence  of  America  remains  as  the 
overshadowing  fact  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  final  fact  is  that  the  effort  of  pouring 
In  aid  Is  bound  to  be  an  empty  and  frustrated 
effort  so  long  as  the  growth  of  population 
In  the  southern  nations  pursues  the  gallop- 
ing pace  that  Is  true  of  it  right  now.  If  the 
230  million  people  in  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States  become,  as  the 
present  projection  suggests.  600  mUlion  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  it  may  stir  the  pride 
In  sheer  magnitudes  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  Latin  leaders.  But  it  is  also  bound  to 
make  any  calculable  economic  growth  an 
empty  thing,  and  consimie  the  seed-corn  of 
social  and  economic  advances. 

What  new  working  conceptions  do  these 
harsh  facts  suggest?  One  certainly  is  a  new 
intellectual  and  moral  climate  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
medical  profession,  will  make  famUy  plan- 
ning the  first  order  of  business.  The  fact 
that  an  international  conference  for  popula- 
tion control  was  being  held  In  Uruguay 
simultaneously  with  the  conference  of  the 
heads  of  state  may  be  earnest  of  the  will  to 
take  this  kind  of  action, 
^jiothv  vnfklng  '*4aception  i«  tor   ttw 


lAtln-Amerlcan  Intellectuals  to  stop  think- 
ing words  and  start  thinking  things.  Words 
like  "socialism,"  "capitalism."  "imperialism," 
have  worn  their  usefvUness  thin.  What  Is 
needed  Is  thinking  about  where  new  Invest- 
ment will  come  from,  how  It  vrtll  be  encour- 
aged, what  controls  wlU  be  exerted  over  it. 
This  Is  what  the  Europeans  have  done  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  In  a  hard  pragmaUc 
way,  and  It  has  yielded  results. 

The  final  working  conception  Is  not  so 
much  to  get  rid  of  nationalism,  which  Is  an 
empty  rhetorical  flourish  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  so  much  pride  In  the  new  na,tlonal 
Identity,  but  to  find  ways  by  which  nations 
can  collaborate  on  common  goals.  Colombia 
and  Eucador  are  showing  it  can  be  done.  The 
United  States  Is  willing  to  help  multinational 
projects.  The  Idea  of  a  South  American 
Common  Market,  which  won't  take  form  for 
years,  Is  another  step  In  this  direction.  But 
It  Is  for  the  phUosophers,  even  more  than 
for  the  statesmen,  to  creat*  the  climate  in 
which  these  new  conceptions  can  flourish. 

[From  the  New  York  World  Journal  TMbune 
Apr.  16,  10671 
Help  and  Self-Help 
The  American  summit  at  Punta  del  Este 
produced    more    generalities    than    concrete 
resulta.    But  the  generalities  were  Important. 
If  there  was  a  key  statement  In  the  debates 
among  the  American  presidents.  It  was  Mr. 
Johnson's : 

"The  assistance  of  my  nation  wUl  be  useful 
only  as  It  reinforces  your  determination  and 
buUds  upon  your  achievements — and  only  as 
it  Is  bound  to  the  growing  unity  of  our 
hemisphere." 

This  assertion  met  with  general  approval 
among  the  heads  of  the  Latin -American 
states  and  was  reflected  In  the  final  docu- 
ments. Some  of  the  presidents  may  have 
had  reservations,  but  only  President  Arose- 
merxa  of  Ecuador  expressed  them  openly. 
He  wanted  more  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  and  fewer  conditions.  But  this  was 
not  only,  as  President  Arosemena  was  bluntly 
told  by  his  colleagues,  unrealistic.  It  was 
wrong. 

In  the  Latin-American  countries,  most  of 
them  still  in  their  industrial  Infancy  and 
bound  by  the  habits  of  an  agricultural 
society,  the  United  States  could  pour  billions 
without  appreciably  bettering  the  lot  of  the 
average  man. 

And  the  billions  of  the  United  States  are 
not  unlimited. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  help— and  self-help.  It  caUs  for  social 
reforms,  economic  progress  and  political 
equity.  It  calls,  too,  for  global  arrangements 
about  markets  and  tariffs. 

The  biggest  forward  step  taken  at  Punta 
del  Este  was  the  adoption  of  the  idea  of  a 
common  market— a  highly  complex  project, 
given  the  diversity  of  Latin  America  and  Its 
present  reliance  upon  the  sale  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  commodities.  This  idea  may 
never  be  realized  in  the  Integrated  form  that 
the  European  common  market  has  attained 
but  something  like  it  is  essential  if  the  whole 
hemisphere  Is  to  prosper. 

The  siun  of  the  discussions  at  Punta  del 
Este  Is  that  the  United  States  cannot  buy  off 
communism  or  chaos  in  Latin  America.  But 
all  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  can.  by 
working  together,  bring  a  new  era  to  their 
peoples. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
Apr.  13.  10671 
Common  Market  fob  Latins 
The   20   nations   of   Latin   America    have 
agreed  In  principle  on  ways  to  establish  a 
functioning  Latin-American  common  market 
no  later  than  1985.    Most  of  It  will  be  accom- 
plished long  before  then,  according  to  heads 
of  state  meeting  in  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
site    of    the    signing    of    the    Alliance    for 
i>rogrMa. 
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The  agreement  U  Ukely  to  be  the  major 
achievement  of  the  conference,  attended  by 
President  Johnson.  The  President  Is  faced 
with  lAtln  American  demands  which  he  has 
to  oppose  because  he  lacks  blanket  approval 
from  the  United  States  to  Increase  U^.  com- 
mitments, a  major  blow  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  conference. 

Agreement  to  form  a  Latin  American  com- 
mon market  during  the  coming  decade  was 
reached  by  hemispheric  foreign  ministers 
last  month  at  Buenos  Aires.  Barring  last- 
minute  changes,  the  30  chiefs  of  stote  are 
expected  to  announce  general  agreement  on 
the  need  for  a  common  market  and  on  other 
agricultural,  educational,  medical  and  sclen- 
tiOc  reforms  that  the  United  States  wUl  sup- 
port without  speclflcally  Joining  the  trading 
organization. 

Measures  that  the  chiefs  of  sUte  are  ex- 
pected to  approve  Include  the  creaUon  of  a 
monetary  union  and  perfection  of  a  customs 
process  of  free  movement  of  capital  in  the 
area  and  the  realization  of  a  common  policy 
on  external  commerce. 

Economic  Integration  has  been  In  the  back- 
ground in  Latin  America  since  1961  when 
both  the  Latin-American  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  began  operating.  The  latter  has 
been  outetandlng.  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  similar  development  in  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere. 

Out  of  the  meeting  is  expected  to  come  a 
stepped-up  timetable  for  economic  cooper- 
ation. At  present,  trade  between  Latin 
America  and  nations  outside  the  hemisphere 
Is  greater  than  trade  among  themselves. 
This  the  Latin  Common  Market  Is  expected 
to  remedy. 

Latin  America,  whose  population  growth 
U  the  greatest  in  the  world,  is  potenUaUy 
self  sufficient  if  economic  growth  can  be  ac- 
celerated. It  cannot  be  so.  however,  in  a 
continent  divided  Into  20  more  or  less  small 
repubUcs  going  their  separate  ways.  That 
Is  the  reaUy  significant  aspect  of  the  Punta 
del  Este  conference.  Free  movement  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  between  member  countries  and 
ulUmately  a  conunon  currency  are  the  urgent 
objectives  in  achieving  peace  and  prosperity 
for  the  entire  continent. 


April  19,  1967 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  AND  AIA 
URGE  WiST  FRONT  OF  CAPITOL 
BE  RESTORED,  NOT  EXTENDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  report  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  recommending  that  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  be  restored,  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  many  of 
us  who  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  a 
Raybum  building  type  of  extension  mar- 
ring the  beautiful  facade  of  this  historic 
structiire.  As  an  excellent  editorial  In 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  14,  points 
out.  the  report  also  recommends  that  a 
permanent  body  of  architects,  englneera. 
and  planners  be  named,  whose  function 
would  be  long-range  planning  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

The  alternative  to  this  suggestion  Is 
the  continued  leadership  in  architectural 
matters  of  a  man  who  already  has  spent 
far  too  much  of  the  taxpayer's  money  on 
Capitol  Hill  buildings  of  questionable 
esthetic  and  practical  value.  As  the 
editorial  indicates,  Oeorge  Stewart,  the 
Capitol  Architect,  who  la  not  a  qualified 
architect  In  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  was  the  guiding  hand  behind  the 
Raybum  Building— a  castle  on  the  Po- 
tomac whose  cost  was  originally  esti- 
mated at  $20  million  and  wlilch  ended 
up  requiring  one-tenth  of  a  bllUon  dol- 
lars for  final  completion.    A  recent  re- 


port by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
indicates  that  1,450  contract  changes 
costing  approximately  $8  million  had  to 
be  made  in  this  structure.  One  such 
change  reduced  the  walking  distance 
from  the  Capitol  end  of  the  subway  to 
the  elevators  in  the  Capitol  by  about 
80  feet  at  a  cost  of  $665,000. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the 
west  front  would  be  a  repeat  perform- 
ance. Estimated  to  cost  $34  million  at 
this  date,  it  would  undoubtedly  end  up 
costing  well  over  SlOO  million.  Further- 
more, the  cost  in  esthetic  values  de- 
stroyed would  be  incalculable. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  AIA  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal. It  makes  good  sense  to  put  the 
experts  in  charge  of  the  historic  struc- 
tures in  which  we  make  the  laws  of  the 
land.  By  naming  a  special  board  of 
architects,  engineers,  and  planners  we 
would  be  letting  the  Nation  know  that 
Capitol  Hill  construction  and  renova- 
tion is  too  precious  a  charge  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  amateurs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  editorial  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Now  Come  Real  ARCHrrECTS 
Oeorge  Stewart,  who  bears  the  Utle  of 
capltol  architect  without  being  an  architect, 
has  set  some  notable  records  even  for  Wash- 
ington. His  prize,  perhaps,  was  the  Rayburn 
house  office  building.  Original  estimates 
placed  its  cost  at  $20  milUon.  When  Stewart 
and  others  got  through,  the  best  guess  Is 
that  it  cost  about  $93  million. 

Last  year  Stewart  reported  that  the  west 
front  of  the  capltol  was  In  danger  of  falling 
down.     He  wanted  to  rebuild  it,  extend  it 
44  feet  and  Incorporate  two  restaurants,  a 
cafeteria,    conference    rooms,    tourist    rest 
rooms  and  storage  space.    He  got  the  strong 
backing  of  House  Speaker  MeCormack   (D- 
Mass.)   and  Senate  Minority  Leader  Dlrksen 
(R-IU.).    although   another   such    wholesale 
attack  on  the  capltol  had  already  destroyed 
some  of  Its  original  beauty  on  the  east  front. 
Now  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
comes  forth.     It  had  named  a  Ave  member 
task  force,  which  spent  five  months  going 
over  the  capltol  building  "from  attic  to  base- 
ment."    Its    conclusion:    "The   west    front 
should    be    skUlfully    restored    as    it    now 
stands."     It  can  be  restored  at  a  cost  tre- 
mendously  less   than    the   project   Stewart 
says  would  cost  $34  million.    And  It  would 
faithfully  retain  the  capltol  front  In  its  orig- 
inal beauty.     If  additional  modern  space  Is 
needed    It    should    be    provided    elsewhere. 
That  all  sounds  sensible.    And  so  does  this 
other  comment  of  the  Institute  report:  "Cer- 
tainly the  capltol  and  nearby  areas  are  of 
sufficient  Import  to  Justify  a  permanent  body 
of  architects,  engineers  and  planners  whose 
only  function  would  be  long  range  planning 
of  all  construction  on  Capitol  Hill.  Includ- 
ing  new   buildings    that   wUl    probably    be 
needed." 

At  least  that  would  keep  Stewart  from 
continuing  to  ride  about  In  all  directions 
with  plans  to  destroy  heritage  buildings. 


eratlng  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  PoUtlcal  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery. 

The  proponents  of  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  are 
hopeful  that  the  subcommittee  will  soon 
favorably  report  these  three  conventions 
to  the  full  committee.  We  all  hope  that 
the  full  committee  will  then  act  with 
dispatch  and  favorably  report  these 
three  conventions  to  the  full  Senate. 

The  Supplementary  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  signed  at  Geneva 
September  7,  1956,  has  never  been  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  was  party  to  a 
treaty  105  years  ago  which  had  as  its 
objectives  the  elimination  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  Yet.  in  1967,  when  slavery 
is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing,  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  ignore 
our  proud  national  record  in  the  crusade 
against  slavery. 

Sixty-eight  nations  have  ratified  the 
Convention  on  Slavery.  Every  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Security  Council  has 
ratified  the  Convention  on  Slavery — ex- 
cept the  United  States.  Every  charter 
member  of  the  United  Nations  has  rati- 
fied the  Convention  on  Slavery — except 
Bolivia.  Uruguay,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  Africa  has  been  histor- 
ically the  bloodiest  marketplace  of  hu- 
man bondage.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  sold  as  cattle  or  hogs  were 
sold,  banished  into  centuries  of  servitude 
through  the  cruel  avarice  of  both  men 
of  their  own  race  and  men  of  other  races. 
The  newly.  Independent  nations  of  Af - 
rica  carry  this  tragic  history  with  them 
to  the  present.  Slavery  to  them  was  a 
gory  reality.  Their  resolve  is  strong  that 
the  last  vestiges  of  human  serfdom  must 
be  totally  eradicated. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  I  put  into  the 
Record  the  documentation  of  the  in- 
crease in  slavery  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people — the  substantial  in- 
crease in  slavery  in  recent  years  and  the 
widespread  existence  of  slavery  today. 

The  following  African  countries  have 
ratified  the  Convention  on  Slavery:  Al- 
geria, Ghana,  Malawi,  Morocco,  Niger. 
Nigeria.  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Tanzania, 
Tunisia,  Uganda,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

The  United  States  should  have  no  less 
firm  resolve  to  eradicate  absolutely  slav- 
ery from  our  world.  The  Senate  can 
strengthen  our  national  record  and  re- 
establish our  national  commitment  by 
ratifying  the  Convention  on  Slavery,  af- 
ter the  treaty  has  languished  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  4  years 
now,  without  action. 
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AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  HAVE  TAKEN 
STRONG  STAND  BY  RATIFYING 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION  ON 
SLAVERY— LV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  is  presently  delib- 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  URGED  BY 
WISCONSIN  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
LA  FOLLETTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  April  18,  the  brilliant  and  able 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Honorable  Bronson  La  Follette. 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  on  S.  5,  the  Truth 
In  Lending  bill.  There  has  been  no  more 
convincing  or  persuasive  statement  on 
this  bill  in  the  6  years  the  committee 
has  held  hearings  on  truth  In  lending. 


Attorney  General  La  Follette  indicated 
why  this  legislation  will  benefit  the 
American  people.  He  also  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  Is  no  conflict 
between  Federal  disclosure  legislation 
and  the  separate  credit  statutes  and 
regulations  of  the  States.  As  one  of  the 
ablest  attorney  generals  in  the  country, 
Mr.  La  Follette  saw  no  problem  with 
Federal  action  on  truth  in  credit  and,  In 
fact,  urged  that  S.  5  be  speedily  adopted. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Attorney  General  La  Follette's 
fine  opening  statement  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Bhonson  C.  La  Follette.  At- 
torney General  or  Wisconsin,  Betore  the 
Financial  iNSTTrtmoNs  StrBcoMMnrKE  or 
THE  Senate  Committee  on  Bankdio  and 
Ctjrrenct.    iw    Favor    or   Bill   S.  6,   the 

TRCTH-IN-LENOrNC     BILL,    Aprq.     18.     1967. 

Washington,  D  C. 

President  Kennedy,  President  Johnson  and 
the  1985-66  Consumer  Advisory  Council,  of 
which  I  was  a  member  all  have  emphasized 
the  four  fundamental  rights  of  the  consum- 
er— the  right  to  be  safe,  the  right  to  choose, 
the  right  to  be  heard  and  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed. Enactment  of  BUI  3-6  would  mate- 
rlally  protect  the  consumer's  right  to  be  In- 
formed in  the  purchase  of  conunerclal  credit. 

The  "poor  pay  more"  is  a  phrase  heard 
with  much  urgency  today.  It  is  a  truthful 
phrase:  low  Income  families  do  pay  more 
for  virtually  everything  and  particularly  In 
credit  costs  for  buying  things  on  time  or  for 
personal  loans.  Low  Income  families  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  ttiese  abnormally 
high  costs  for  credit  since  they  are  either  un- 
able to  qualify  for  credit  from  other  sources, 
especially  commercial  banks,  or  they  simply 
don't  know  what  their  other  choice*  could 
be.  These  facts  alone  demonstrate  the 
urgent  need  for  the  adoption  of  Bill  8-5. 

But  low  Income  families  are  not  alone.  The 
average  consumer  does  not  have  the  in- 
formation he  needs  to  know  If  he  Is  getting 
the  beat  buy  for  each  credit  dollar.  The  ab- 
sence of  basic  Information  about  credit,  par- 
ticularly about  Interest  rates  creates  confu- 
sion In  the  mind  of  the  consumer.  Without 
this  basic  information,  be  Is  seldom  able  to 
determine  what  the  Interest  rate  is  or  to  com- 
pare the  rate  with  other  available  rates. 

The  cost  of  credit,  when  the  facts  are 
known.  Is  shockingly  high.  Study  after  study 
has  shown  that  for  most  kinds  of  consumer 
credit  the  equivalent  annual  Interest  rates 
can  be  as  high  as  30C^  or  more.  There  Is 
hardly  a  person  In  America  who  has  not 
bought  something  on  credit:  an  appliance. 
an  auto,  or  a  personal  loan  to  pay  off  some 
accumulated  debt. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  growth  of  con- 
sumer credit  has  been  a  new  dynamic  ele- 
ment in  the  high  level  performance  of  the 
American  economy  In  the  recent  past.  In 
the  past  six  years,  (1960-196$),  for  example, 
total  consumer  credit  has  Increased  from  $56 
billion  to  $87.9  bUllon,  a  60%  Increase  In  5 
years.  Disposable  personal  Income  and  ONP 
Increased  by  comparable  amounts  during  the 
same  period.  In  1945  consumer  debt  was  $6 
billion  or  1/40  of  the  Federal  debt.  In  1965 
consumer  debt  was  V4  the  size  of  the  Federal 
debt.  In  terms  of  disposable  Income,  con- 
sumer credit  rose  from  10%  In  1950  to  18% 
In  1965.  In  1961  total  consumer  credit  was 
slightly  above  10%  of  ONP  and  In  1966  13% 
of  ONP.  It  is  clear  that  In  recent  years  the 
magnitude  and  Importance  of  consumer 
credit  to  the  performance  of  the  American 
economy  has  been  substantial.  Pew  of  our 
citizens  know  what  credit  has  cost  them. 
Furthermore,  few  of  them  knew  what  alter- 
native credit  opportunities  were  available. 


What  Is  needed  is  a  standard  of  compari- 
son which  consumers  of  credit  can  use  so  It 
will  be  possible  to  "shop  for  credit"  and  to 
get  the  most  of  a  credit  dollar.  To  "shop 
for  credit"  requires  that  the  Information  on 
credit  costs  given  to  the  consumer  be  truth- 
ful, standardized,  and  meaningful.  Of  equal 
Importance,  the  consumer  must  be  made 
aware  of  available  credit  opportunities  and 
their  respective  costs.  We  cannot  fully  ex- 
pect that  all  consumers  will  make  better 
decisions  If  they  have  such  Information. 
But  with  education  and  open  publicity  of 
credit  costs  it  Is  certain  that  many  con- 
sumers will  for  the  first  time  "shop  for  cred- 
it" In  earnest.  What  Is  f  undamenUl  Is  that 
the  consumer  have  the  option  of  being  able 
to  compare  credit  costs  and  know  what  al- 
ternatives are  available.  At  this  time  our 
citizens  are  denied  these  options. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  the  sUte  of 
Massachusetts  took  the  lead  among  the  states 
by  enacting  the  first  fully  effective  lending 
disclosure  law.  The  main  argument  ttiat  has 
been  raised  against  truth-ln-lendlng  laws  has 
been  that  they  are  unworkable;  that  they 
win  only  create  additional  complexity  In  en- 
gaging in  the  business  of  merchandizing 
credit. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  this 
argument  has  been  refuted  by  the  experi- 
ence In  Massachusetts  since  their  law  be- 
came effective.  Mr.  John  P.  Clair,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Banks  and  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Massachusetts  Banking  Commis- 
sion In  a  letter  dated  March  13  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, forwarded  to  me,  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  legislative  purpose  ex- 
pressed In  the  new  Massachusetts  statute  on 
Truth  in  Lending  has  met  with  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  measure  of  success.  The  al- 
legations made  by  those  who  opposed  the 
principle  of  truth  In  lending,  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  completely  imworkable,  have  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  to  have  been  In  error. 
We  are  encountering  no  dllBculty  from  the 
lending  agencies  of  this  Commonwealth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  Is  true.  I  think 
It  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the  banking 
Interests  at  every  Itvel  are  co-operating  In 
every  possible  way,  and  that  as  a  result 
thereof,  the  public  interest  Is  being  sub- 
stantially served." 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  at  least  9 
states  have  either  enacted  or  considered  sim- 
ilar lending  disclosure  measures  Including 
Arizona.  Georgia,  Maryland.  Michigan,  Rhode 
Island.  Vermont,  Washington.  West  Vlrgima. 
and  Wisconsin. 

Every  Consumer  Advisory  Council  since 
1962  has  strongly  endorsed  Federal  truth-ln- 
lendlng  legislation.  The  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  for  1966  was  no  exception.  We 
adopted  a  resolution  which  read.  In  part,  and 
I  quote: 

"Whereas,  widespread  misrepresentation  of 
Interest  rates,  vaguely  worded  credit  con- 
tracts, unscrupulous  repossession  methods, 
trick  balloon  payment  clauses,  high  pressure 
door-to-door  selling  tactics,  unconscionably 
high  rates  for  credit,  unregulated  services  by 
debt  consolidation  companies,  and  severe 
garnishment  laws,  to  name  but  a  few,  all  can 
and  do  work  severe  hardships  on  consumers; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  again  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  require  Truth  in 
Lending  as  a  part  of  any  effort  to  correct  the 
Nation's  credit  Ills. 

To  make  effective  comparisons  of  alterna- 
tive credit  opportunities  consumers  need  to 
know  five  things: 

"1.  the  selling  price  of  the  commodity  If 
they  pay  cash  or  If  they  buy  on  credit. 

"2.  the  dollar  amount  of  finance  charges, 
service  charges,  add-ons.  other  fees.  etc.. 
should  be  segregated  from  the  actual  or  pure. 
Interest  charges. 

"3.  the  size  and  number  of  monthly  pay- 
ments. 


"4.  the  computational  method  and  the  in- 
terest rate  used  to  calculate  finance  costs. 

"6.  the  effective  finance,  or  Interest  rate  on 
an  annual  basis." 

Each  of  these  five  types  of  Information 
make  comparison  of  alternatives  possible  but 
none  by  Itself  can  serve  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently as  a  single  standard. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  examined  each  of  the  five 
standards  to  assess  their  single  usefulness. 
The  conclusion  reached  in  the  study  was  that 
for  some  comparative  uses  one  of  the  five 
would  be  adequate  but  the  exceptions  were 
so  great  and  the  variance  so  vride  that  the 
author  of  this  study  concluded  that  all  five 
sources  of  information  were  necessary  as  a 
standard. 

The  unscrupulous  merchant  and  lender 
win  object  to  these  disclosures  however  basic 
they  are  to  good  decisions  by  consumers.  But 
clearly  such  lenders  are  In  the  minority  in 
America.  Reputable  lending  institutions  and 
other  businessmen  should  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  weU-informed  con- 
sumers as  they  have  In  Massachusetts. 

A  Truth  In  Lending  bill  is  necessary  and 
Just.  It  wUl  assist  materiaUy  In  the  elimi- 
nation of  deception  and  fraud  in  the  every- 
day transactions  that  affect  all  our  citizens. 
But  Truth  In  Lendmg  must  be  reinforced 
by  consumer  education  and  the  businessman, 
consumer  and  state  government  should  share 
in  this  educational  effort. 

Consimiers  should  be  provided  with  In- 
terest rate  tables,  conversion  tables,  pam- 
phlets on  the  structure  and  availability  of 
credit  opportunities.  Furthermore,  aU 
lenders  should  be  required  to  provide  con- 
sumers of  credit  with  a  synopsis  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  biU,  setting  forth  the  procedure 
for  filing  complaints. 

Opponents  of  this  bUl  will  argue  that  any 
lending  disclosure  legislation  Is  an  un- 
warranted intervention  In  our  markets  and 
a  violation  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  totally  and  emphatically  disagree.  Our 
open  market — ^free  enterprise  system  la  predi- 
cated on  the  principle  that  the  most  ef- 
ficient allocation  of  o\ir  resources  will  be 
made  when  buyers  and  seUers  make  their 
decisions  to  purchase  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  Informed  self-interest.  If  they  are  mis- 
informed or  uninformed  then  they  cannot 
give  their  patronage  to  the  most  efficient 
producer.  A  misallocation  of  our  natural 
resources  results. 

In  sum,  the  free-enterprise  market  theory 
presumes  and  requires  that  ail  buyers  and 
sellers  be  fully  Informed  In  order  that  their 
decisions  to  purchase  or  sen  be  made  InteUl- 
gently.  It  Is  entirely  proper  for  government 
to  bolster  our  free-enterprise  system  by  en- 
acting legislation  which  wUl  enable  con- 
sumer-i  to  make  their  purchasing  decisions 
Intelligently.  Bill  S-6  would  require  full 
disclosure  of  lending  costs  and  thus  promote 
the  intelligent  purchasing  of  credit.  Bin 
S-6  is  fully  in  accord  with  our  free-enterprise 
system. 

In  conclusion.  Bin  8-5  wiU  protect  con- 
sumers from  fraudulent  practices  and  enable 
the  consumers  to  intelligently  shop  for  credit. 
It  will  provide  tl\e  consumer  with  a  base 
upon  which  to  mcL^e  Intelligent  purchasing 
decisions.  I  give  BlirS-5  my  full  support  and 
urge  the  committee  to  rec<Mnmend  Its  prompt 
enactment. 


WITH  RUSSIA  AND  CHINA  UNITINO 
CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WIN 
THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Record  two  very 
disturbing  articles,  one  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  and  one  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  indicating  that  Russia  and 
China  have  gotten  together  at  least  for 
a  united  effort  in  helping  the  Vletcong 
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and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies  In  the 
war  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  This  serious  development  fore- 
casts to  those  of  us  who  have  been  op- 
posed to  our  military  intervention  In 
southeast  Asia  and  should  also  to  those 
who  support  that  policy,  a  war  of  indefi- 
nite duration  at  staggering  losses,  with 
victory  nowhere  in  sight. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  those  who  help 
shape  our  policy  between  those  who  wish 
to  fight  a  limited  war,  as  President  John- 
son has  up  to  now  advocated,  and  those 
who  want  to  go  all-out  for  a  so-called 
wln-the-war  policy. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  war  that  we  can  really  win. 
using  that  word  in  terms  of  the  great 
losses  in  blood  and  treasure  which  we 
will  increasingly  incur  for  no  good  re- 
sult but  I  have  always  been  willing  to 
assume  that  our  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth  could  mobilize  enough  strength 
by  sea,  land,  and  tiir  to  annihilate  most 
of  the  peasant  people  we  are  fighting, 
lay  their  coimtry  waste,  transform  It 
Into  a  desert  and  thereby  achieve  some- 
thing that  could  be  termed  a  military 
victory.  But  even  that  Is  now  extremely 
doubtful  in  view  of  the  new  Slno-Soviet 
entente  as  far  as  the  war  is  concerned. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  so  perspicacious 
an  observer  and  commentator  as  Joseph 
Kraft,  who  Is  now  in  Vietnam,  where  he 
has  been  before,  in  his  column  in  this 
morning's  Post,  says: 

I  do  not  share,  with  so  many  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  war,  confidence  that  a  military 
victory  is  In  sight. 
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Washington  Post  of  April  19,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Securttt  in  Doubt 


And  he  adds: 

I  still  wonder  whether  a  military  decision 
can  be  reached  at  all.  short  of  means  nicely 
to  widen  the  war. 

Widening  the  war  still  further  would 
undoubtedly  mean  the  entry  of  China 
and  possibly  of  Russia  and  escalating 
mankind  into  a  third  world  war.  For 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  folly  of  our 
military  intervention  in  southeast  Asia 
and  have  long  forecast  the  probability 
of  such  a  disaster,  it  now  looms  up  more 
formidably  and  more  menacingly  in  the 
light  of  the  news  that  Russia  and  China 
have  patched  up  their  differences  at  last 
to  the  extent  of  working  together  to  sup- 
port the  Vletcong  and  their  North  Viet- 
namese allies.  It  is  a  frightening  pros- 
pect and  justifies  far  greater  efforts  than 
have  been  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
folly,  and  explore  other  methods  of  ex- 
tricating ourselves  from  the  mess  into 
which  successive  administrations  have 
needlessly  gotten  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Pertinent,  too,  to  this  discussion  is  a 
perceptive  column  by  Marquis  Childs 
which  points  out  the  essential  differences 
between  U.S.  intervention  in  Greece  after 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  under  the  so- 
called  Tniman  E>octrtne,  which  Is  fre- 
quently cited  by  defenders  of  our  course 
in  southeast  Asia  as  an  example  to  follow 
and  which  justifies  our  military  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Childs  ex- 
poses the  fallacy  of  those  analogies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
columns,  "Security  in  Doubt"  by  Joseph 
Kraft  and  "Border  Problems:  Logic  of 
Restraint"  by  Marquis  Childs,  from  the 


Saigon. — The  first  Impressions  of  those  of 
us  who  keep  coming  back  to  Vietnam  pro- 
vide a  continual  reminder  of  the  gap  that 
at  all  times  separates  the  mood  of  Washing- 
ton from  the  mood  of  Saigon.  And  this 
time,  I  find  the  gap  more  sharply  defined 
than  ever. 

In  Washington  there  has  been  a  general 
assumption  that  the  military  side  of  the 
war  here  is  manageable.  It  has  been  almost 
a  matter  of  form  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
steady  progress  of  the  security  forces. 

But  In  Saigon  there  have  always  been 
doubts  as  to  how  much  progress  was  being 
made,  or  could  be  made,  on  the  military  side. 
And  now  the  emphasis  here  is  heavily  on 
the  dark  aspect  of  the  war. 

Vietnamese  officials  talk  of  a  "grave  situ- 
ation." Vietnamese  civilians  cite  cases  of 
incipient  panic  in  certain  exposed  towns. 
The  American  military  assert  the  need  for 
sUn  more  troops.  And  American  civilians 
talk  of  "deteriorating  security." 

No  doubt  some  of  these  worries  are  ex- 
aggerated. They  seem  to  flow  in  large  part 
from  the  spectacular  success  the  other  side 
has  enjoyed  in  such  operations  as  the  seizure 
for  several  hours  of  the  provincial  capital 
of  Quangtrt. 

That  kind  of  success  depends  upon  an  in- 
crease of  enemy  forces  in  the  area  Just 
south  of  the  demilitarized  zone  which  di- 
vides North  Vietnam  from  South  Vietnam. 
And  that  is  a  condition  which  can  be 
remedied.  Indeed,  the  balance  has  probably 
been  righted  already  by  the  dispatch  of  more 
American  troops  to  the  beleaguered  areas. 

Par  more  vexing  Is  a  pattern  of  small  night 
actions  too  petty  to  prick  the  consciousness 
of  Washington  but  very  much  a  subject  of 
concern  in  Saigon.  Here  are  a  couple  of  sam- 
ples drawn  at  random  from  communiques 
over  the  past  two  weeks: 

"At  0540  hours  the  25th  Infantry  in 
Huanghla  Province  took  about  40  rounds  of 
57  mUllmeter  and  75  millimeter  recollless  rifle 
fire.  Three  Infantrymen  were  killed  and 
20  wounded.  A  reaction  force  is  pursuing." 
"At  2325  hours  yesterday,  the  forward  com- 
mand of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade.  27 
kilometers  southwest  of  Anloc  in  Blnhlong 
Province,  was  hit  by  20-30  rounds  of  enemy 
mortar  Are.  The  enemy  ended  the  attack  at 
2335  hows.  Three  troopers  were  wounded. 
Enemy  casualties  are  unknown." 

These  operations  represent  classic  exam- 
ples of  guerrilla  action.  They  feature  small 
units  launching,  under  cover  of  darkness,  at- 
tacks of  10  or  16  minutes  and  then  melting 
Into  the  night. 

While  not  spectacular,  these  actions  are 
significant  because  they  define  the  limits  of 
what  American  troops  can  do.  The  fact  is 
that  American  troops  have  only  got  hold  of 
about  half  the  war — the  half  that  has  to 
do  with  daytime  operations  by  relatively 
large  units. 

Nighttime  operations  by  small  units 
around  low  priority  positions  have  to  be  the 
work  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  familiar 
with  local  conditions.  But  it  appears  that 
the  more  American  troops  undertake,  the  less 
South  Vietnamese  forces  do. 

According  to  reports  here,  they  are  not 
constantly  patrolling  through  the  night 
hours.  They  are  not  defending  many  of  the 
hamlets  assigned  to  their  care.  They  are 
leaving  much  of  the  field  to  the  other  side. 
In  those  conditions,  the  local  population 
has  great  difficulty  In  resisting  the  pressures 
and  appeals  of  the  enemy.  And  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  most  of  the  recent  success  of 
the  other  side,  whether  large  or  small,  have 
involved  help  from  the  local  population. 
But  once  again,  the  winning  over  of  the 


local  populace  Is  not  something  American 
forces  can  do.  It  is.  almost  of  necessity,  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  and  army 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Thus  my  first  impression  on  this  trip  to 
Vietnam  is  that  basic  security  has  still  to 
be  established  in  much  of  the  country— a 
condition  which  leaves  major  elements  of  the 
population  open  to  the  other  side.  I  do  not 
share,  with  so  many  of  the  promoters  of  the 
war,  confldence  that  a  military  victory  is  in 
sight.  I  still  wonder  whether  a  military  de- 
cision can  be  reached  at  all.  short  of  means 
likely  to  widen  the  war. 

Border  Problems:  Logic  op  Restraint 
The  purple  rhetoric  pouring  out  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  conveniently  ignored  one 
hUtoric  fact  of  the  first  importance.  Ameri- 
can military  and  economic  aid  and  the  600 
American  military  advisers  who  went  to 
Greece  were  vital  in  ending  the  Communist- 
led  rebellion. 

But  If  Tito  had  not  closed  the  Yugoslav- 
Greek  border  beginning  In  the  early  summer 
of  1949.  the  war  would  have  gone  on  much 
longer  and  at  a  much  greater  cost.  It  could 
have  been  indefinitely  prolonged  with  help 
Ipom  the  neighboring  Communist  powers 
moving  across  a  mountainous  and  lU-deflned 
boundary  line.  And  lurking  In  the  back- 
ground as  the  war  went  on  would  have  been 
the  danger  of  a  wider  conflict  transformed 
by  the  introduction  of  more  American 
"advisers." 

This  is  where  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  strain 
historical  analogy  to  the  breaking  point  when 
they  equate  the  war  in  Vietnam  with  the 
Greek  war.  There  Is  Blight  basis  for 
comparison. 

In  the  Vietnam  war  two  open  borders  are 
a  standing  invitation  to  a  larger  war.     How 
either  of  these  two  borders  can  be  closed  to 
a  flow  of  military  materiel  Is  not  foreseeable. 
Acroae  the  first  border,  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  with  the  demilitarized  zone 
intervening,  come  regular  North  Vietnamese 
unlu.    Despite  more  than  two  years  of  bomb- 
ing, this  flow  has  been  Impeded  but  never 
really  checked.    The  unlu  crossing  the  DMZ 
and   moving  Into   South   Vietnam    have   re- 
cently uken  part  in  some  of  the  heaviest 
flghtlng  of  the  war.    North  Vietnam  has  one 
of  the  best  trained  armies  In  Asia  and  only 
a  fraction  of  that  Army  Is  as  yet  committed. 
The  second  border  Is  that  between  Norih 
Vietnam  and  Red  China.     This  border  takes 
on  added  Importance  In  view  of  reports  that 
Peking  and  Moscow  have  settled  their  differ- 
encea  over  the  transit  of  military  materiel 
from  the  Soviet  Union.     If  these  reports  are 
correct,  shipments  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
North  Vietnam  wlU  Increase.     Chinese  work 
cadres  up  to  a  toUl  of  60.000  are  reported  In 
North  Vietnam  today. 

The  logic  of  the  restraint  applied  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  Is  plain  enough  with  respect  to 
this  second  border.  McNamara  says  that  the 
Mig  bases  In  North  Vietnam  will  continue  to 
be  off  limits  for  American  bombers.  If  those 
bases  were  destroyed  the  Migs  would  shift  to 
already  prepared  bases  not  far  distant  in 
China.  The  pressures  would  quickly  grow  to 
hit  them  there  and  the  dimensions  of  an 
open-end  war  would  no  longer  be  In  doubt. 
Glib  assurances  that  China's  internal  trou- 
bles are  so  grave  Peking  could  not  possibly 
send  In  the  same  waves  of  "volunteers"  as  in 
Korea  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
An  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  called  for  by 
South  Vietnamese  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
would  be  very  likely  to  bring  a  massive  re- 
sponse from  China. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  given  to  the  mili- 
tary view.  Yugoslavia's  action  announced  by 
Tito  on  July  10.  1949.  was  a  political  develop- 
ment of  Inestimable  Importance.  Prior  to 
that  move  the  Greek  guerrillas  when  hard- 
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pressed  could  move  into  the  Yugoslav  sanc- 
tuary for  rest,  regrouping  and  re-equipment. 
Beginning  in  mid- 1948  rumors  of  volunteers 
from  the  Communist  satellites  constantly 
circulated,  although  this  threat  was  appar- 
ently never  carried  out.  Rebellious  Greeks 
were  recruited  and  trained  In  camps  In  Bul- 
garia and  Albania. 

Tito's  bold,  courageous  action  in  publicly 
breaking  with  the  Comlnform  in  1948  pre- 
pared the  way  for  much  that  has  happened 
since.  Even  while  the  Stalinist  grip  was 
harshest  he  showed  that  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence did  not  necessarily  mean  anni- 
hilation. American  policy  encouraged  this 
independence  with  aid. 

American  aid  to  Greece  beginning  in  1946 
and  through  '49  was  $818,000,000  of  which 
»345,000.000  was  military.  Without  that  help 
the  odds  were  high  that  Greece  would  have 
become  another  Soviet  satellite.  But  with 
the  aid  went  a  barrage  of  rhetoric  on  the 
menace  of  communism  and  the  familiar  in- 
vocation of  freedom,  so  often  equated  as  free- 
dom for  those  In  power.  In  Greece  It  was  the 
Royal  family  and  the  wealthy  elite. 

As  for  Vietnam,  after  the  Geneva  accords 
In  1954,  hope  was  held  out  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
In  the  North  would  be  another  Tito  anxious 
to  establish  his  Independence  from  China. 
But  when  John  Poster  Dulles  proclaimed 
South  Vietnam  a  bastion  of  freedom  to  be 
defended  by  the  United  States,  that  slender 
hope  vanished. 
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CHARLES  F.  LUCES  FINE  ADDRESS 
ON  ALASKAN  MATTERS 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
extremely  thoughtful  and  Interesting 
speech  is  being  delivered  today  by  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Charles  P. 
Luce,  at  the  Anchorage  Workshop  of  the 
Pacific  Area  Travel  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  John  Black,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Travel  Service,  asked  me  to  speak  nere 
today.  I  accepted  before  you  could  say 
"Alaska  Centennial."  I  bring  to  those  of  you 
who  make  your  home  In  the  magnificent 
49th  State  warm  vrtshes  and  congratulations 
on  this  anniversary  year  of  the  Purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia. 

There  Is,  I  think,  some  Inspired  humor  in 
the  name  of  one  of  your  centennial  attrac- 
tions. "Seward's  Follies."  For  Alaska  soon 
put  to  shame  the  originators  of  the  Seward's 
Folly  libel.  The  fabulous  wealth  of  Alaska- 
scenic  grandeur,  land,  water,  mineral,  timber, 
fish  and  wildlife  resources — becomes  more 
apparent  with  every  passing  year. 

You  members  of  the  Pacific  Area  Travel 
Association  and  of  the  Alaska  Travel  Divi- 
sion need  no  reminders  of  this.  The  State's 
attractive  and  Informative  centennial  bro- 
chure Is  a  real  hit.  The  stack  of  folders  In 
the  general  Inquiries  office  of  the  National 
Park  Service  is  a  best  seller. 

Alaska's  tourist  economy.  I  understand, 
owes  mxich  to  the  Pacific  Area  Travel  Aaso- 
clation.  In  the  decades  to  come.  PATA  will 
figure  even  more  prominently  In  the  travel 
picture.  The  development  of  PATA  since  the 
1940'8  Illustrates  two  types  of  cooperation: 
the  cooperation  of  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernment and  the  cooperation  among  nations 
of  the  Pacific  community.  This  workshop  la 
an  example  of  your  vigor  and  vision.  Its 
benefits  will  be  reflected.  I  hope,  in  the  16th 
annual  PATA  conference  which  the  United 
States  Is  privileged  to  host  this  year  at 
Seattle,  starting  next  Monday. 

The  Alaskan  who  said  this  State  Is  a  king- 
size  Texas  was  not  guilty  of  overstatement. 
Here  you  have  remarkable  centennial  cele- 
brations going  on  In  places  separated  not  by 


hundreds  but  by  thousands  of  miles — all  in 
the  same  State.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
all — In  Anchorage.  Juneau,  Fairbanks,  Nome, 
Sitka,  Barrow  and  a  dozen  other  places,  and 
especially  the  reenactment  October  18  of  the 
actual  transfer  ceremony  at  the  old  Russian 
capital  of  Sitka. 

To  most  people,  Alaska  means  the  clean 
outdoors  of  the  Far  North,  Arctic  landscapes, 
clear  waters,  Kodlak  bears,  Eskimos,  and 
magnificent  scenery.  Alaska  has  the  ring 
of  adventure  and  romance.  It  U  the  last 
frontier.  Times  have  changed  since  James 
Oliver  Curwood,  Jack  London  and  Robert 
Service  wrote  about  Alaska  and  the  Yukon, 
but  let's  hope  Alaska  never  loses  its  flavor 
of  romance  and  adventure. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  Alaska  to  the  tourist 
lies  In  its  naturalness— its  wlldness.  And  It 
is  Imperative  that  Alaska  retain  the  integ- 
rity of  its  landscape  and  its  native  culture. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  aU  of  Alaaka 
should  remain  forever  a  wilderness.  If 
Alaska's  vast  natural  resources  are  to  be 
fully  developed  for  the  common  good,  there 
must  be  some  change  in  some  parts  of  the 
landscape.  But  Alaska  does  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
former  frontier  States.  We  would  do  well 
to  remember  President  Johnson's  counsel ; 

"The  beauty  of  our  land  is  a  natural  re- 
source. Its  preservation  is  linked  to  the 
Inner  prosperity  of  the  human  spirit." 

Nature  gave  Alaska  its  wealth.  Its  mag- 
netic appeal  and  much  of  its  charter.  Its 
people  have  given  It  strength,  power.  Imagi- 
nation and  the  progress  of  a  free  society. 
Together,  they  make  the  49th  State  the  in- 
comparable State. 

When  speaking  of  Alaska's  resources  I  can- 
not fail  to  mention  its  two  veteran  Senators 
In  Washington.  Senator  Bartlett  was  the 
long-time  promoter  of  statehood  as  Alaska's 
non-voting  delegate  In  Congress  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  territorial  period 
and  one  of  the  principal  architects  of  state- 
hood legislation.  In  the  field  of  substantive 
law.  Senator  Bartlett  has  left  his  Imprint 
on  the  fisheries  law  which  Is  so  crucial  to 
Alaska's  economy,  most  recently  in  securing 
a  seaward  extension  of  our  territorial  limit 
to  protect  against  the  Intriision  of  foreign 
fishing  operations.  Senator  Gruenlng  served 
fourteen  years  as  territorial  governor  and  has 
used  this  vast  store  of  experience  to  Alaska's 
great  advantage  during  hU  more  recent  serv- 
ice as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  mines  and  minerals.  Acute  In  his  analy- 
sis of  mineral  development  needs,  Senator 
Gruenlng  has  been  a  staunch  advocate  of 
incentive  techniques  to  Increase  production 
of  critical  metals,  many  of  which  are  found 
In  this  State. 

Protecting  Its  natural  heritage  Is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  great  things  In  store  for 
Alaska  based  on  her  enormous  resources  In 
minerals,  fisheries  and  timber — resources 
that  provide  economic  opportunity  and  In- 
centive for  Investment. 

I  have  seen  estimates,  for  example,  that 
Alaska's  metallic  and  other  mineral  produc- 
tion can  be  multlpUed  100  Umes— to  an  an- 
nual value  of  $2'/i  billion  at  today's  prices. 
While  there  is  lees  authoritative  knowledge 
of  Alaska's  mineral  potentlaUtlee  than  for 
any  other  State,  and  while  available  data  on 
Alaska  minerals  stems  mainly  from  searches 
for  gold,  petroleum  and  coal,  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  almost  every  mineral  of  com- 
mercial value  Is  located  In  Alaska  and  that 
discovery  of  new  major  high  value  mineral 
deposits  can  be  anticipated.  The  develop- 
ments Just  across  the  border  in  Canada  give 
evidence  of  the  practicality  of  mining  and 
processing  these  mineral  deposits  once  they 
are  identified  and  evaluated.  But  this  first 
calls  for  a  stepped-up  program  of  collecting 
resource  data.  Including  expansion  of  federal 
mineral  survey  and  research  reports  shaped  to 
Inspire  concurrent  private,  local  and  State 
efforts.     Rapidly  expanding  world  demands 


for  minerals  of  every  sort  assure  a  market  for 
any  Alaska  mineral  resources  and  products 
that  can  be  developed. 

Much  of  Alaska's  mineral  resources  of 
course,  lie  north  of  the  Rallbelt  Area.  If"  In- 
tensified exploration  locates  substantial 
quantities  of  minerals  that  provide  reason- 
able expectation  of  rail  traffic,  the  Alaska 
Railroad  should  be  extended — and  although 
It  Is  no  longer  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  I  will  venture  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be.  Water  transportation 
is  seasonal  and  major  road  construction  and 
associated  maintenance  costs  are  expensive 
and  discouraging.  Northward  extensions  by 
the  Canadian  Government  of  Its  railroad  sys- 
tem have  contributed  greaUy  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  resources. 

Turning  to  fisheries,  the  value  of  flah 
caught  In  Alaskan  waters  already  Is  greater 
than  In  any  other  State.  Yet  much  of  the 
fisheries  potential  of  Alaska  remains  un- 
tapped, particularly  with  respect  to  shrimp, 
flounder,  herring,  hake,  ocean  perch  and  cod. 
The  coastal  and  offshore  waters  of  Alaska 
abound  with  species  of  great  potential  com- 
mercial value  which  American  fishermen 
have  been  unable  to  harvest  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Chief  among  them  are  lack  of  tech- 
nology to  locate,  catch  and  process  these  fish- 
ery resources.  Alaska  Is  far  removed  from 
markets  and  some  fish  species  are  of  generally 
lower  per  unit  value  than,  for  example,  the 
rich  salmon  catch.  But  a  stepped-up  fish- 
eries research  and  development  program  for 
Alaska,  which  Is  a  long-range  goal  of  our 
Bureau  of  Commercial  FUhertes,  wUl  add 
greatly  to  Alaska's  fishery  wealth. 

I  have  dwelled  at  some  length  on  Alaska's 
future  economic  development  and  expressed 
a  Federal  Government  concern  w;th  helping 
Alaska  achieve  a  higher  rate  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Federal  concern  for  Alaska  was 
demonstrated  most  dramatically  in  the  weeks 
and  months  that  followed  the  tragic  earth- 
quake of  Good  Friday.  1964.  In  addition  to 
the  normal  disaster  relief  benefits.  Federal 
agencies  committed  other  resources  heavily 
to  the  reconstruction  task.  Grants  and 
loans  for  replacement  of  homes,  business 
properties,  public  faclUtles,  highways,  bridges 
and  fishing  vessels  were  authorized.  En- 
tirely new  harbor  facilities  had  to  be  cre- 
ated at  places  like  Kodlak.  Seward  and 
Homer.  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
own  case,  the  Alaska  Railroad  was  restored 
to  emergency  service  within  days  and  a  two- 
year  program  for  permanent  repair  of  dam- 
age required  $27  mllUon.  This  commitment 
was  made,  not  on  the  basis  of  calculated  eco- 
nomic return,  but  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  In  good  conscience  aban- 
don a  transportation  artery  so  crucial  to  the 
State's  development  potential. 

Alaska  has  been  conditioned  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  frontier  and  her  recovery  from 
disaster  attests  to  the  resulting  community 
vigor.  Now  Alaska's  eyes  can  once  again 
focus  on  the  future. 

Returning  to  matters  of  more  Immediate 
concern  to  your  Association,  John  Black  tells 
me  that  PATA  "Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  beneflclar*  of  the  sev- 
eral official  and  semi-official  International 
travel  organizations  of  which  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  Is  a  member.  Your  organization, 
then,  bears  heavy  responsibility  of  the  type 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  re- 
ferred to  recently  before  the  Creative  Travel 
Operators  Association.  Speaking  on  "Taste 
In  Travel",  he  said: 

"Much  of  what  you  sell  Is  what  you  have 
created.  And  your  creation  and  marketing  of 
this  product  carries  with  It  a  responstbUlty. 
That  responsibility  has  a  very  real  bearing  on 
the  condition  of  our  environment." 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  travel 
operators  have  a  responsibility  not  to  "give 
people  what  they  want"  If  what  they  want  is 
shoddy  or  Inferior. 

"If  a  tourist  comes  home  (the  Secretary 
said)    from  a  travel  experience  only  poorer 
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In  pocket  and  no  richer  In  mind  and  spirit, 
he  has  a  reeling  of  being  cheated  ...  U  we 
wlBh  the  members  of  this  Increasingly 
numerous  and  more  affluent  society  to  crave 
excellence,  we  muat  present  them  with  a 
picture  of  It  and  a  means  of  achieving  It 
with  a  degree  of  comfort  and  ease.  1  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  excellence  Is  easy 
or  that  It  Is  necessarily  even  comfortable. 
But  In  presenUng  attractively  packaged 
travel  opportunlUee  that  stress  the  beet  In 
our  society,  you  are  encouraging  excellence 
and  Its  enjoyment.  This  Is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  our  culture  and  one  you  are  In 
a  favored  position  to  render." 

The  natural  parks  of  Alaska  and  the  rest 
of  our  Nation  afford  some  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  travel  that  enriches  the  mind 
and  spirit.  They  serve.  Secretary  Udall  has 
said,  "as  a  measuring  rod  for  quality."  Any 
time  we  lose  sight  of  what  constitutes  a  qual- 
ity environment,  we  can  take  a  look  at  the 
measuring  rod  and  be  Jolted  back  to  reality. 
As  we  look  at  Mount  McKlnley  National 
Park,  we  can  say,  "This  Is  what  can  be  pre- 
served— at  least,  this  Is  what  we  can  aim 
for:  purity  of  air  and  water,  unscarred  land, 
vmcluttered  roadsides." 

The  National  Park  Service  is  now  planning 
legislation  which  would  raise  Glacier  Bay  Na- 
tional Monument  to  National  Park  status. 
The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks.  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  last  fall 
endorsed  its  1959  proposal  for  a  Glacier  Bay 
National  Park.  There  are  few  places  on  earth 
where  scientists  can  study  glacial  activity 
as  satisfactorily  as  at  Glacier  Bay. 

We  in  the  Department  share  fully  the  Ad- 
visory Board's  conclusion  that  Glacier  Bay 
meets  all  of  the  criteria  for  National  Park 
status — a  status  reserved  only  for  the  Jewels 
In  our  national  treasury  of  natural  beauty 
and  scientific  fascination. 

But  before  this  proposal  can  become  a 
reality,  we  must  resolve  one  of  the  conflicts 
which  Inevitably  arise  between  preservation 
of  nature's  environment  and  man's  need  for 
resources  and  indtistry  to  build  and  sustain 
his  society.  Out  of  laudable  concern  for 
Alaska's  economic  welfare,  the  Congress  In 
1936  specified  that  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument  should  be  open  to  location 
and  development  of  mining  claims.  Prom 
long  experience  we  know  that  uncontrolled 
mining  operations  are  totally  Incompatible 
with  National  Park  objectives  as  defined  in 
fundamental  park  law. 

Much  is  already  known  about  the  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  the  Monument's  mineral 
deposits.  Many  of  them  are  critically  lo- 
cated with  reference  to  key  points  of  sci- 
entific and  scenic  Interest,  although  actual 
production  has  been  minimal  over  the  past 
thirty  years.  Historically,  the  solution  to 
this  conflict  has  been  to  eliminate  mining 
in  National  Parks:  Just  a  few  years  ago.  for 
example,  the  Department  purchased,  on  be- 
half of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  last  operating  mine  in  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park. 

Ideally  from  a  park  management  stand- 
point, this  should  also  be  a  prerequisite  to 
the  elevation  of  Glacier  Bay  to  full  National 
Park  status.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step  require  care- 
ful analysis  and  consideration.  Perhaps  oth- 
er, less  severe,  avenues  may  be  open  to  us, 
such  as  boundary  adjustments  to  exclude 
significant  deposits  or  zoning  regulations 
which  would  ban  mining  In  or  near  areas  of 
primary  scenic  or  scientific  value.  At  this 
moment,  however,  this  is  an  issue  that  chal- 
lenges the  constructive  statesmanship  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  and  the  mining  in- 
dustry. 

Travel  agencies  have  performed  valuable 
service  in  helping  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  Glacier  Bay's  remarkable  scenery  and 
scientific  significance.  The  trip  from  Juneau 
by  plane  or  boat  Is  a  trip  of  a  Ufetime  for  the 
average  tourist  and  represents  some  efficient 
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teamwork  on  the  part  of  the  txavel  operators 
and  the  Park  Service.  The  Park  Service,  In- 
cidentally, has  added  l«  guest  cabins  to  the 
lodge  building  that  opened  last  summer  at 
Bartlett  Cove,  and  has  expanded  the  service 
and  maintenance  staff  accordingly. 

At  Mount  McKlnley  the  Park  Service  Is 
planning  »24>/i  million  worth  of  Improve- 
ments over  the  next  10  years.  And  at  Sitka 
National  Moniunent  completion  of  a  new 
Visitor  Center  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
centennial;  the  Park  Service  expects  Sitka 
National  Monument  to  have  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  In  its  colorful  history. 

Sitka  Monument  serves  the  dual  piirpoee 
of  commemorating  the  bravery  of  the  Alaska 
Indian  in  resisting  the  colonial  expansion  of 
Czarlst  Russia  and  of  symbolizing  the  artis- 
tic heritage  In  native  culture.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  aaeembled  one  of  the  world's 
finest  collections  of  totem  pole«.  Eighteen 
of  these  Indian  art  works  including  the  tall- 
est and  most  elaborately  carved  specimen 
known  anywhere,  have  been  repaired,  pre- 
served and  installed  along  the  paths  of  a 
majestic  spruce  forest  site. 

This  aspect  of  our  national  cultural  history 
Is  attracting  much  interest.  We  applaud  the 
efforts  of  those  who  want  to  seek  out  and 
preserve  other  examples  of  the  ancient  totem 
pole  art  and  we  shall  provide  assistance  and 
cooperation  wherever  it  Is  possible  and  jjroper 
for  the  government  to  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Sitka  Monument  Visitor  Center 
provides  space  for  extensive  workshops  where 
native  art  and  craft  techniques  may  be  dem- 
onstrated and  where  native  artists  and 
craftsmen  may  actually  work  toward  the 
broader  development  of  traditional  art  forms. 
This  combination  of  ptaylng  homage  to  the 
old  while  providing  facilities  for  contempo- 
rary artistic  development  is  unique  in  the 
National  Park  System. 

Possibly  you  did  not  know  that  the  Park 
Service  works  closely  with  Alaska  also  to 
preserve  historic  sites  under  State  and  local 
ownership.  The  National  Historic  Landmarks 
Siirvey  has  accorded  appropriate  recognition 
to  16  historic  sites  in  Alaska,  including  the 
American  Flag  Raising  Site  on  Castle  Hill  at 
Sitka,  the  Anvil  Creek  Gold  Discovery  Site 
near  Nome,  the  Pur  Seal  Rookeries  on  St. 
Paul  Island,  and  White  Pass  of  the  Yukon 
Gold  Rush  days.  And  now  under  the  Nation- 
al Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  the  Park 
Service  wlU  act  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  assisting  local  communities  to  save 
and  restore  sites  and  buildings  of  historic 
eminence. 

I  cannot  cloee  without  calling  youi  atten- 
tion to  the  expanded  recreation  opportunities 
that  the  National  Park  System  is  offering  this 
year  in  our  other  Western  States. 

Besides  the  traditional — and,  unfortu- 
nately, traditionally  crowded — super  attrac- 
tions such  as  Yellowstone,  Grand  Teton, 
Yosemlte,  Glacier  and  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks,  the  Park  Service  now  admin- 
isters a  growing  number  of  Recreation  Areas. 
One  of  the  most  popular  is  Lake  Mead,  some 
3.000  square  miles  of  sun  and  fun  in  the 
Nevada  and  Arizona  adventure  land  near  Las 
Vegas.  One  of  the  newest  is  Whlskeytown 
Lake  Recreation  Area  In  Northern  California, 
dedicated  by  President  Kennedy  In  1963,  and 
only  a  day's  drive  from  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento and  Portland.  Others  Include  the 
Coulee  Dam  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  Flaming  Gorge  in  Wyoming  and 
Utah,  Shadow  Mountain  and  Curecantl  in 
Colorado,  and  Glen  Canyon  in  Utah  and 
Arizona. 

All  of  these  Recreation  Areas  are  rich  in 
low-cost  camp  sites,  trailer  sites,  boating, 
and  water-skiing.  Lake  Powell,  behind  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River, 
will  stretch  for  186  miles  when  It  eventual- 
ly fills,  and  already  enables  visitors  to  see 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Moument  by  boat. 
Your  clients  should  know  about  the  great 
parks  and  monuments  and  recreation  areas 


of  the  West,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
will  gladly  provide  you  or  your  cUents  with 
a  price  list  of  all  the  brochures  available 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  the  park  areas 
In  spring  and  fall  are  as  beautiful  as  In  the 
summers  when  our  parks,  monuments  and 
recreation  areas  are  most  crowded,  and  If 
your  clients  can  plan  their  trips  to  avoid 
the  simimer  peak  they  will  enjoy  their  visits 
even  more.  A  lot  of  people  even  go  to  Grand 
Canyon,  for  example,  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year's. 

There's  something  to  please  almost  every, 
body  In  the  National  Park  System.  We're 
proud  of  the  way  our  parks  represent  the 
best  and  most  treasured  of  our  scenic  wealth 
for  the  people  of  all  lands  to  enjoy.  You 
are  doing  a  service  to  International  xmder- 
standlng  in  acquainting  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  Area  nations  with  our  National 
Park  System.  We  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  you. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  that  Daniel  Edwards, 
staff  economist  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFERENCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN 
LEADERS  AT  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
followed  with  considerable  interest  the 
events  of  the  past  week  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Latin  American  Presidents  at 
Punta  del  Este.  There,  the  American 
Presidents  pledged  themselves  to  a  far- 
sighted  program  of  action  designed  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  the  hemisphere 
for  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

The  realization  of  this  program  of  ac- 
tion for  a  new  America  depends,  in  the 
last  analysis,  on  the  vision,  the  courage, 
and  the  statesmanship  of  the  Latin 
American  leaders.  Observers  at  the 
conference  were  impressed  by  the  real- 
istic manner  in  which  these  leaders  ac- 
knowledged their  own  responsibilities  in 
the  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 

We  in  the  United  States  should  take 
satisfaction  in  our  own  country's  role  in 
the  conference,  and  particularly,  In  the 
skillful  manner  in  which  the  President 
directed  our  participation.  Mr.  Max 
Frankel,  distinguished  Journalist  of  the 
New  York  Times,  described  the  Presi- 
dent's return  from  Punta  del  Este  as  a 
"happy  homecoming,"  In  an  article 
published  in  the  Times  of  April  15,  he 
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cites  some  of  the  gains  resulting  from 
the  President's  quiet  diplomacy  at  the 
summit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Frankel's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobi). 
as  follows: 

OTHEK   LEAOEHS   PRAISKD 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  the  Presi- 
dent's evident  high  spirits  or,  as  he  put  it 
before  leaving  Uruguay,  "good  heart."  The 
summit  meeting  convinced  hUn,  he  said,  that 
the  hemisphere  Is  led  by  men  determined  to 
develop  their  nations  and  therefore  worthy 
of  United  States  support. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  was  Mr. 
Johnson's  pride  in  his  own  performance.  His 
departure  statement  described  leadership  In 
the  Americas  as  "a  task  not  for  sprinters  but 
for  long-distance  runners,"  and  with  this 
strange  Journey  to  Uruguay  Mr.  Johnson  es- 
tablished himself  as  sure-footed  on  the  diplo- 
matic track. 

It  was  a  strange  Journey  because  probably 
no  American  President  had  ever  before  flown 
so  far  to  see  so  little  and  to  be  seen  by  so 
few.  Five  thousand  miles  from  the  White 
House — as  far  away  as  the  Kremlin — Johnson 
and  his  hemisphere  colleagues  were  confined 
to  a  few  seaside  villas  In  the  Uruguayan 
beach  resort  of  Punta  del  Este  and  to  the 
cramped  and  blazlngly  lit  conference  hall,  a 
temporarily  converted  gambling  casino. 

The  President  saw  neither  the  lively  streets 
of  nearby  Montevideo  nor  the  sidewalk  caf e« 
of  Pimta.  He  faced  no  crowds  except  those 
that  crushed  aroxind  him  at  official  recep- 
tions. He  strolled  for  three  nights  under  the 
southern  sky  and  could  look  from  his  house 
over  the  South  Atlantic,  but  standing  out 
there  were  his  country's  ships  keeping  him 
Intimately  In  touch  with  his  vast  and  per- 
sonal oonununicatlons  net. 

KHrrOUC  IN    MANY   TONCUES 

The  soaring  rhetoric  that  came  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  conference  earphones  in  Brazilian 
Portuguese,  Haitian  French  and  Latln-Amer- 
Ican  Spanish  undoubtedly  made  this  meeting 
a  "foreign"  experience  but  he  was  no  nearer 
to  a  truly  alien  environment  than  the  rhet- 
oric was  to  the  everyday  concerns  of  the 
peoples  represented. 

Yet  this  very  confinement  helped  to  focus 
the  President's  objectives.  Most  of  the  rhet- 
oric at  this  conference  dealt  in  fact  with  the 
necessity  of  turning  good  words  into  difficult 
political  and  economic  deeds. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  not  distracted  by  at- 
tempts to  appeal  to  the  Latln-Amierican 
masses  and  so  he  worked  directly  at  his 
personal  contocts  with  the  other  American 
leaders  and  at  the  cooperative  ventures  they 
had  come  to  design. 

The  success  of  the  conference  Itself,  how- 
ever, was  not  predestined.  Though  thor- 
oughly prepared.  It  could  have  been  drowned 
In  words  or  suffocated  by  protocol  or  simply 
torn  apart  by  national  rivalries. 

None  of  this  happened,  in  part  because 
President  Johnson  made  sure  It  did  not. 
His  two  main  speeches  were  models  of  brev- 
ity, directly  open  and  delivered  as  clearly  and 
forcefully  as  any  he  had  ever  made. 

The  atmosphere  remained  informal  despite 
tight  security  and  the  operetta  pomp  and 
heraldry  that  attended  the  comings  and  go- 
ings. And  Mr.  Johnson,  together  with  Pres- 
idents Eduardo  Frel  Montalva  of  Chile,  Fer- 
nando Belaiinde  Terry  of  Peru,  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  of  Mexico  and  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  larger  countries  overpowered  the  nation- 
alism of  some  smaller  nations  by  simply 
ignoring  It. 

Besides  playing  out  the  prearranged  script 
of  the  formal  conference  therefore  Mr.  John- 
son and  his  colleagues  came  away  with  a 


higher  respect  for  one  another.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  best  diplomacy  of  recent  hemi- 
sphere history  was  said  to  have  been  achieved 
among  the  Latin  nations  themselves  operat- 
ing under  the  simunlt  umbrella — a  canopy 
that  would  not  have  stretched  across  ail 
without  President  Johnson's  commitment  to 
the  meeting  for  many  months. 

The    President    returns,    therefore.    In    a 
brighter  mood  than  even  he  expected. 
•  •  •  *  • 

For  an  entire  week  the  President  was  rela- 
tively free  not  only  of  the  direct  burdens  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  had  been  weigh- 
ing more  heavily  on  him  each  week,  but 
free  also  of  the  contention  In  Washington 
that  has  come  to  surround  the  war. 

Instead,  he  was  deeply  engaged  In  the 
grand  and  daring  design  of  a  LaUn-American 
common  market  attended  by  new  programs 
of  social  welfare. 

The  emphasis  at  the  simunit  on  personal 
diplomacy  was  a  further  boon,  for  Mr.  John- 
son, operating  in  shirt  sleeves  on  his  lawn, 
could  quickly  overcome  the  formidable  and 
even  forbidding  reputation  that  preceded 
him  to  South  America  and  that  the  photo- 
graphs of  him  In  smoked  glasses  in  blanch- 
ing lights  never  completely  erased. 

Above  all,  however,  was  the  succew  of  the 
tactics  the  President  had  evolved  tot  the 
conference:  a  heavy  stress  on  the  need  for 
the  Latin  Americans  to  take  the  lead  In 
their  own  economic  development  and  po- 
litical salvation;  a  refusal  to  buy  their  favor 
or  flatter  their  temporary  humor  with  lavish 
new  promises  of  aid,  and  Indeed,  a  firm 
offer  to  help  that  was  made  contingent  di- 
rectly upon  their  readiness  to  help  them- 
selves through  difficult  and  unpopular  meas- 
ures at  home. 

Generosity  runs  naturally  through  the 
President's  temperament  and  also  his  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
But  the  priority  requirements  of  Vietnam 
left  him  with  relatively  little  to  offer  in  the 
short  run. 

So  his  success  lay  essentially  In  his  can- 
dor, in  his  confession  that  he  could  offer  only 
modest  help  and  In  his  opportune  conver- 
sion of  that  necessity  into  a  call  for  self- 
help  that  struck  a  responsive  chord  among 
the  Latin  leaders.  If  the  people  beyond  will 
only  value  that  contribution,  Mr.  Johnson 
could  undoubtedly  elevate  today's  success 
into  a  historic  trlvmiph. 


REMARKS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  TO  NATIONAL  FARM- 
ERS UNION  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
MARCH  13,  1967 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  which  was  held 
in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma  on  March 
13,  1967.  At  that  time,  it  was  our  great 
pleasure  to  have  both  as  a  visitor  to  our 
State  and  as  principal  speaker  of  the 
National  Farmers  Uriion  annual  meeting, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  of  course, 
has  been  a  long-time  friend  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  His  remarks  at 
the  National  Farmers  Union  annual 
meeting  point  out  very  vividly  his  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent before  the  National  Farmers  Union 
annual  meeting  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Httbebt  Hum- 

PHRET,     NaTIONAI,     FARMERS     UNION,     OKLA- 

BoicA  CiTT,  Okla.,  March  13,  1967 

It  Is  good  to  be  back  among  the  people 
I  know  so  well. 

I  have  been  going  to  Farmers  Union  events 
ever  since  the  1940'8,  when  I  was  mayor  of 
Minneapolis.  I  think  It's  safe  to  say  that 
I've  attended  as  many  Farmers  Union  con- 
ventions as  anybody  In  Washington. 

And  I  proudly  display  In  my  office  the 
award  for  Outstanding  Service  to  Agriculture 
you  gave  me  two  years  ago. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  tell  you  how  well 
off  you  are.  I  know  you  are  concerned  about 
farm  prices,  credit,  and  Income  assurances 
for  added  production,  among  other  things. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  all  these 
things. 

Farm  people — their  problems,  their  set- 
backs, their  future  prospects  and  their  basic 
importance  to  freedom  In  the  world — have 
been  the  concern  of  President  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  for  many  years. 
We  have  seen  farm  depressions  .  .  .  and 
huge  surplus  buildups  .  .  .  and  low  farm 
prices  .  .  .  and  heavy  migration  of  farm 
people  to  our  overcrowded  cities.  And  we 
have  seen  enough  of  them. 

I  know,  from  talking  to  Tony  Dechant  and 
other  leaders  In  Farmers  Union,  that  you 
have  serious  misgivings  about  producing  a 
lot  more  wheat  and  other  grain  because  of 
the  possibility  of  over-production  and  low 
prices. 

The  Johnson -Humphrey  Administration  la 
keenly  aware  of  this  price-Income  problem, 
too. 

We  want  enough  producUon  to  meet  re- 
quirements— both  here  and  overseas.  Includ- 
ing reasonable  reserves,  but  with  fair 
prices — I  repeat,  with  fair  prices. 

Government  farm  programs  are  as  essen- 
tial now  as  ever. 

The  voluntary  feed  grain  program,  for 
example,  has  been  a  real  success.  About  one 
and  a  half  million  farms  have  been  signed 
up  every  year  since  1961.  With  this  program 
we  have  increased  farmers'  feed  grain  in- 
come. Increased  exports,  and  reduced  the 
price-destroying  effects  of  the  heavy  sur- 
plus we  Inherited. 

No  one  knows  what  the  weather  will  do  to 
this  year's  wheat  crop,  particularly  here  In 
Oklahoma  .  .  .  and  In  Texas  and  Kansas.  I 
know  how  worried  George  Stone  and  Jay 
Naman  and  Bill  Daniels  must  be  over  effects 
of  such  a  dry  winter  on  the  wheat  crop. 

T^th  the  Indicated  400-mllllon-bushel 
wheat  carry-over  on  July  1,  1967 — 200  million 
bushels  less  than  a  desirable  level — I  am  s\jre 
there  will  be  a  real  need  for  a  higher  1967 
wheat  crop  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Ever  since  the  early  I950's  we  have  needed 
better  prices  bo  farmers  could  earn  enough 
to  generate  some  of  their  own  capital  re- 
quirements. This  must  be  accomplished  or 
the  family  farm  system — the  system  on  which 
our  efficient  agriculture  Is  built — will  neither 
survive  nor  prosper. 

And  let  us  make  it  crystal  clear  to  all 
Americans.  Good  farm  prices  are  good  for 
America — good  for  American  business 
good  for  American  labor  .  .  .  good  for  the 
American  economy  .  .  .  and  good  for  the 
American  consumer. 

American  consumers  have  benefited — 
usually  with  no  thought  of  their  benefac- 
tor— from  prices  that  at  the  farm  level  have 
consistently  been  too  low. 

In  no  other  nation  do  consumers  have  so 
large  a  choice  of  nutritious  food.  And  the 
percentage  of  disposable  Income  that  Amer- 
ican consumers  spend  for  food  Is  far  lower 
than  anywhere  else. 

Last  year  the  American  consumer  needed 
only  18  per  cent  of  his  pay  for  food. 
Nowhere  else  Is  food  such  a  bargain. 
Yet  the  people  responsible  for  this  bargain 
have  been  left  behind  the  rest  of  our  na- 
tion. 
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Fanners  are  hit  year  after  year  by  blgber 
production  coets  .  .  .  higher  living  costs  .  .  . 
higher  interest  costs  .  .  .  and  higher  ma- 
chinery costs.  Production  costs  alone  last 
year  were  up  2.6  billion  dollars. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  farmers  are 
worried  about  farm  prices. 

It  not  only  costs  more  to  do  business  In 
the  city.  It  costs  more  to  do  business  on 
the  farm. 

And  If  a  worker  is  entitled  to  a  better 
wage  because  of  his  Increased  productivity 
.  .  .  because  of  an  increase  In  living  costs 
.  .  .  and  because  of  the  profits  of  Industry, 
then  who  can  deny  the  farmer  the  right  of 
a  better  price  for  his  products — a  price  that 
brings  him  a  profit  ...  a  price  that  makes 
farming  a  rewarding  way  of  life,  not  a  sacri- 
fice. 

Farm  income  is  far  better  than  it  was  be- 
fore 1961,  but  It  Is  still  not  good  enough. 
We  must  do  better. 

Natxiral  market  forces  will  help  us  do  bet- 
ter. 

With  most  of  our  surpluses  gone,  the  mar- 
ket is  more  responsive  today  to  supply  and 
demand  than  anytime  in  the  last  30  years. 
Strong  world  demand,  both  in  commercial 
markets  and  In  countries  receiving  food  aid, 
means  a  good  long-term  Income  outlook. 

Certainly  demand  Is  increasing  here  at 
home  and  In  other  developed  nations. 

But  there  Is  a  far  greater  demand  In  the 
developing  nations. 

World  population  U  growing  so  fast  that 
we  add  the  equivalent  of  a  new  India  every 
7  years — and  the  Increase  Is  greatest  in  the 
countries  that  are  the  hungriest. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said:  ".  .  .  the 
time  Is  not  far  off  when  all  the  combined 
production  of  all  the  acres,  of  all  the  agri- 
culturally productive  nations,  will  not  meet 
the  food  needs  of  developing  nations — un- 
less present  trends  are  changed." 

This  Is  the  setting  In  which  we  must  sur- 
vey the  future.  And  It  Is  the  setting  In  which 
we  must  formulate  national  farm  policy. 

This  year's  production  expansion  here  In 
the  United  States  Is  therefore  aimed  at  meet- 
ing our  growing  domestic  needs  ...  at  meet- 
ing requirements  of  expanding  commercial 
markets  and  food  aid  programs  .  .  .  and  at 
still  having  some  left  for  strategic  reserves. 
Some  day  we're  going  to  have  a  bad  crop. 
If  we  have  a  bad  wheat  crop  this  year.  It 
will  be  a  major  disaster. 

That  l3  why  we  need  reasonable  working 
stocks  as  a  minimum  for  normal  business 
operaUons.  And  we  need  a  little  extra  for 
emergencies. 

I  know  you  support  national  food  re- 
serves— provided  they  are  insulated  from  the 
market.  That  U  a  reasonable  position  and  I 
support  it. 

We  took  a  step  in  December  In  boosting 
prices  for  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corporation 
sales  of  government-held  stocks.  These 
prices  are  now  directly  tied  to  carry-over 
levels.  Lower  carry-over  levels  mean  higher 
resale  prices  of  grain  In  government  hands. 
The  government  can't  sell  Its  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  oats  or  grain  sorghum  now  for  leas 
than  115  per  cent  of  loan  value,  plvjs  carry- 
ing charges.  You  fought  for  this.  I  fought 
for  this.    And  we  were  right. 

In  Increasing  these  sale  prices,  we  changed 
the  whole  level  of  agricultural  pricing.  We 
took  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
the  businees  of  competing  with  farmers.  We 
want  market  prices  substantially  above  the 
loan  levels. 

We  need  a  common  sense  level  of  "set 
aside"  reserves,  clearly  Insulated  from  the 
market,  and  understood  by  the  public  as  "re- 
serves" and  not  "surpluses."  We  need  your 
help  m   developing   this   program. 

When  I  come  before  a  Farmers  Union  con- 
vention I  know  I'm  among  the  best  friends 
our  Pood  for  Peace  program  has  ever  had. 
I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  loyal 
support  through  all  these  years. 


Food  for  Peace,  which  once  was  a  surplus 
disposal  program,  now  Is  a  major  construc- 
tive force  in  the  world.  Since  1954  It  has 
accounted  for  over  15  million  dollars  In  ex- 
ports of  farm  products. 

Some  of  the  100  or  so  countries  we've 
helped  now  are  commercial  markets  for  our 
farm  products  .  .  .  dollars  markets.  This 
program  deserves  credit  for  much  of  the  re- 
cent Increase  In  farm  exports. 

But  let  no  one  under-estlmate  the  human- 
itarian role  of  our  food  and  techmcal  as- 
sistance In  meeting  the  challenge  of  world 
hunger. 

Governments  have  risen  or  fallen  on  their 
ability,  or  Inability,  to  feed  their  people. 
And  political  leaders  In  the  hungry  countries 
are  increasingly  realizing  that  neither  prom- 
Isea  nor  prestige  can  substitute  for  the 
basic  nourishment  of  their  people. 

We  will  save  more  lives  In  India  this  year 
as  a  result  of  food  aid  than  the  total  popu- 
lations of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  Is  showing  forceful 
leadership  In  insisting  that  we  use  our  food 
abundance  and  technical  know-how  to  help 
food-short  nations  help  themselves.  This 
now  Is  our  policy — to  use  self-help  to  get 
people  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  to 
get  other  Industrial  nations  to  help  us  carry 
the  world  food  burden. 

This  Administration  also  is  promoting 
farm  exports  in  conunercial  markets.  No 
other  nation  can  even  touch  us  In  terms  of 
farm  efficiency  .  .  .  and  we  must  take  full 
advantage  of  this  edge  in  world  trade. 

Agricultural  exports  last  year  reached  a 
new  high  of  nearly  7  billion  dollars.  More 
than  6  billion  dollars  of  this  was  in  dollars — 
a  major,  constructive  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  payments  problems. 

The  total  should  go  higher.  And  It  could 
go  very  substantially  higher  If  President 
Johnson's  proposals  for  Increased  East-West 
trade  are  adopted  and  If  the  Kennedy  Round 
negotiation,  now  In  progress,  helps  to  keep 
markets  open  around  the  world.  I  believe 
the  chances  are  good  that  It  will. 

A  whole  new  generation  of  foreign  con- 
svunera  Is  looking  to  us  for  Ite  food  require- 
ments. We  simply  mxist  wake  up  to  this 
new  opportunity. 

And  the  American  farmer  should  share  in 
the  hard  currency  markets  created  through 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  It  is  good  International  policy.  It 
Is  good  economics.    It  makes  sense. 

Trade  in  farm  products  with  these  coim- 
trles  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as 
trade  In  other  non-strategic  commodities. 

Food  sales  promote  peace  and  understand- 
ing. And  why  deny  the  American  farmer  a 
good  market  for  his  production  In  the  name 
of  antl -communism  when  It  Is  our  national 
policy  to  build  peaceful  bridges  and  peace- 
ful trade  to  this  part  of  the  world? 

Now  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  farm 
credit,  which  I  know  is  one  of  your  greatest 
concerns.  We  talk  about  production  expan- 
sion .  .  .  about  greater  efficiency  in  agricul- 
ture .  .  .  about  adopting  all  the  latest  tech- 
nological advances  .  .  .  and  about  higher 
net  farm  Income. 

But  to  accomplish  all  this,  we  must  pro- 
vide financing  with  the  terms  and  the  In- 
terest levels  that  farmers  can  handle. 

Total  Investment  In  agriculture  already 
Is  more  than  250  billion  dollars — equal  to 
three-fourths  of  all  the  assets  of  American 
corporations. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  burden  for  an  Indus- 
try that  has  had  a  low  profit  history  for  the 
past  16  years. 

We  must  do  more  to  Insure  a  new.  creative, 
flexible  system  of  financing  farms  and  farm- 
ing, or  the  farms  of  tomorrow  will  not  be 
owned  by  the  farmers  who  work  them.  If 
we  fall,  the  family  farm  system  that  Is  the 
envy  of  the  world  will  simply  disappear. 

Adequate  farm  credit  on  reasonable  terms 
Is  the  life-line  of  free-enterprise  family  farm- 
ing. 


It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  consumers,  nor 
Is  it  sound  national  policy,  to  have  American 
agriculture  so  starved  of  capital  that  control 
passes  to  non-farm  owners. 

The  incentive  for  efficient  production  and 
the  Ingenuity  and  efficiency  of  the  family 
farm  Is  a  previous  national  asset  that  we 
must  protect.    And  we  intend  to  do  so. 

The  world  marvels  at  the  strength  and  the 
productivity  of  our  American  agriculture — 
a  productivity  that  has  Increased  more  than 
100  per  cent  In  less  than  15  years. 

We  have  powerful  weapons — and  so  do 
other  nations.  We  have  advanced  science 
and  technology — and  so  do  other  nations. 
We  have  large  resources  of  capital — and  so 
do  other  nations. 

But  America  has  all  of  this  and  the  extra 
measure  of  strength  that  flows  from  an 
abimdance  of  food  and  fiber.  It  is  this  extra 
measure  which  gives  us  unmatched  resources 
for  world  leadership. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  Imagine  what 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  have  been  able  to  do 
m  the  I950's  with  our  reserves  of  food  and 
fiber.  Imagine  what  Communist  China 
would  have  been  able  to  do  In  the  past— 
and  would  be  able  to  do  today — with  our  vast 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

If  we  see  things  In  these  terms,  then  how 
can  we  ever  permit  anything  to  weaken  our 
agricultural  economy? 

Tour  President  and  your  Vice  President 
know  the  Importance  of  American  agri- 
culture. We  come  from  farm  people.  We 
come  from  rural  America.  We  have  lived 
through  a  farm  depression. 

We  have  seen  the  American  farmer  vic- 
timized by  burdensome  surpluses  and  delib- 
erate economic  policies  that  were  unfair  and 
unjust. 

I  come  here  today  with  a  promise  and  a 
pledge — a  promise  of  friendship  and  the 
pledge  of  an  Honest  Deal. 

It  Is  time  that  the  American  farmer  re- 
ceived a  fair  share  of  our  national  prosperity. 
He  lias  earned  It. 
He  deserves  It. 
And  he  will  get  It. 

The  gap  between  farm  Income  and  Income 
In  other  parts  of  our  economy — the  Prosper- 
ity Gap — must  be  eliminated. 

And  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  will  stand  by  Ita  pledges  that  It  shall  be 
eliminated. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  rural  areas  in  a  country 
many  thousands  of  miles  away  from  us,  but 
very  much  In  all  our  minds — I  mean  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam will  be  won  or  lost  in  the  countryside, 
where  85  per  cent  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
live  and  work. 

The  struggle  will  be  won  when  the  Viet- 
namese peasant  becomes  convinced  that  dem- 
ocratic government  offers  him — and  his  chil- 
dren— a  better  future  than  communism. 

It  will  be  won  when  he  ceases  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  "peasant."  eking  out  a  bare  ex- 
Utence  by  back-breaking  toll  and  deprived 
of  all  human  dignity. 

It  win  be  won  when  he  ceases  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  "farmer,"  using  his  mind  as  well 
as  his  hands,  enjoying  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  being  treated  as  a  himian  being 
rather  than  a  beast  of  burden. 

There  Is  nothing  more  important  in  Viet- 
nam than  to  offer  Its  peasants  a  foretaste  of 
the  better  future  that  freedom  can  offer 
them — a  foretaste  of  being  farmers  rather 
than  peasants. 

That  is  happening  now. 
And  It  Is  not  Just  because  of  our  material 
aid — seed  and  fertilizer  and  pesticides. 

It  is  even  more  because  of  the  fine  people 
we  have  out  there,  good  rural  Americans  like 
yourselves.  They  are  at  work  In  every  part 
of  Vietnam,  and  when  I  say  "work"  I  mean 
"work." 
They  are  out  there  in  the  mud  and  the 
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beat,  Bide  by  side  with  the  Vietnamese  farm- 
ers, showing  them  how  to  grow  more  and 
better  crops — ^how  to  achieve  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living. 

I  have  met  and  talked  wltto  our  people  out 
there. 

Despite  discomfort,  disease,  and  ever- 
present  danger,  they  tell  me  It's  a  deeply 
rewarding  experience. 

The  Vietnamese  are  vlgorovia,  alert,  and 
eager  to  learn.  There's  little  of  the 
apathy  .  .  .  little  of  the  resistance  to  new 
Ideas,  that  persists  in  some  other  developing 
areas. 

They  are  learning.  They  are  putting  what 
they  have  learned  to  use.  Tht  results  show 
It.    And  we  should  know  about  those  results. 

Rice  Is  the  basic  crop  of  Vietnam,  accoimt- 
Ing  for  four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  land.  As 
recently  as  five  years  ago,  up  to  600  varieties 
were  grown,  many  of  them  mediocre  or  down- 
right poor. 

These  have  all  been  screened,  and  a  few 
dozen  superior  varieties  identified.  Over  20 
thousand  tons  of  this  Improved  seed  are 
being  distributed  every  year — and  planted. 

Some  thirty  new  varieties  of  vegetables — 
legumes,  grains,  sugar  cane  and  root  crops — 
are  being  grown,  and  they  are  proving  20  to 
100  per  cent  more  productive  than  the  va- 
rieties traditionally  grown. 

Within  four  years,  the  application  of  fer- 
tilizer has  mounted  to  over  260  thousand  tons 
annually — and  there  are  still  complaints 
about  the  supply  falling  behind  the  demand. 

Pesticides,  almost  unknown  a  few  years 
ago,  are  being  used  by  half  a  million  farm- 
ers. Some  30  thousand  sprayers  are  being 
rotated  among  the  farmers,  and  many  have 
bought  their  own. 

New  breeds  of  hogs  have  been  introduced — 
the  scrawny,  swaybacked  hog  of  former  times 
la  on  Its  way  out.  As  a  result,  hog  produc- 
tions Is  now  running  at  three  million  600 
thousand  annually,  over  double  the  level 
three  years  ago — and  the  average  hog  going 
to  market  weighs  220  pounds  Instead  of  130 
pounds. 

New  Hampshire  Red  chickens  are  grad- 
ually replacing  the  native  stock.  This  im- 
proved poultry  Is  catching  on  rapidly,  and 
there  Is  a  brisk  market  for  their  meat  and 
eggs 

In  every  province,  there  are  already  farm- 
ers who  are  raising  purebreed  piglets  and 
chicks  for  sale  to  their  neighbors. 

Thousands  of  farm  demonstrations  are  be- 
ing carried  out  each  year  to  popularize  the 
use  of  fertilizer  Improved  crops,  and  im- 
proved breeds  of  livestock. 

Some  people  ask:  What  will  happen  when 
we  pull  out.  once  peace  Is  restored?  Will  the 
tempo  of  progress  be  maintained?  Will  it  be 
Increased? 

Indeed  it  will — because  the  people  and 
their  government  are  far  better  organized  to 
maintain  and  step  up  agricultural  progress 
than  they  were. 

Vietnamese  farmers.  In  Increasing  number, 
are  Joining  together  to  help  themselves  by 
helping  each  other.  1 1 

Today —  1 1 

There  are  over  20  thousand  farm  young- 
sters In  700  4-H  clubs. 

There  are  60  district  farmer's  associations 
and  250  fswmers'  and  fishermen's  coopera- 
tives. 

Agricultural  credit  associations  have  ex- 
tended loans  to  thousands  of  farmers,  and 
will  go  right  on  expanding. 

The  first  rural  electric  cooperation  asso- 
ciation is  in  operation — and  plans  calls  for 
bringing  electricity  to  12  thousand  rural 
people  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Through  these  organizations  of  their  own 
making,  Vietnamese  farmers  are  gaining  a 
voice  and  a  vote  in  their  own  economic  fu- 
ture. Just  as  they  will  have  their  say  In  their 
political  future  In  the  village  elections  be- 
ginning next  month  and  the  national  elec- 
tions later  this  year. 

This  Is  very  real  progress.    Progress  made 


despite  Communist  subversion  from  within 
and  Invasion  from  without. 

The  help  we  and  other  nations  have  been 
privileged  to  give  has  not  been  wasted.  On 
the  contrary.  Its  effectiveness  has  been  multi- 
plied by  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  themselves. 

What  is  being  done  In  the  Vietnamese 
countryside  has  a  significance  far  beyond 
Vietnam. 

For  Vietnam  Is  only  one  developing  coun- 
try among  many,  and  its  millions  of  peasants 
share  the  problems  and  the  hopes  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  other  Asian  peasants. 

All  have  suffered  in  the  past — and  some 
still  do — from  regimes  which,  to  paraphrase 
Tolstoi,  professed  willingness  to  "lighten 
(their)  load  by  all  possible  means — except 
by  getting  off  (their)  back." 

All  of  them  are  seeking  to  become  farmers 
rather  than  peasants  .  .  .  free  citizens  rather 
than  virtual  serfs.  In  this  surge  forward  to 
freedom  and  well-being — this  revolution  that 
Is  sweeping  the  hxmdreds  of  thousands  of 
Asian  villages  and  the  many  millions  of  its 
people — much  that  Is  being  learned  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  of  Incalculable  value  elsewhere. 

And  we  shall  do  our  part  in  seeing  that 
It  Is. 

For,  despite  voices  raised  to  the  contrary, 
I  believe  our  own  freedom  will  ultimately 
depend  on  the  freedom  of  nations  else- 
where— even  those  nations  where  the  people 
have  unfamiliar  languages  and  last  names. 

I  believe,  as  President  Harry  Trimian  ex- 
pressed It  20  years  ago  In  another  difficult 
period  of  our  national  history:  "if  we  falter 
in  our  leadership  we  may  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  we  shall  surely  endanger 
the  welfare  of  the  nation." 

We  niust  not,  and  shall  not,  falter. 


NO  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  VOTING 
EXAMINERS  IN  TERRELL  COUNTY. 
GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
recently  assigned  Federal  voting  exam- 
iners to  Terrell  County,  Ga.,  where  they 
are  not  needed,  where  they  have  no  busi- 
ness, and  where  their  presence  is  a  great 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  an 
affront  to  the  local  community. 

The  Terrell  County  Board  of  Regis- 
trars Is  abiding  by  the  law  and  there  has 
been  no  discrimination  against  any  per- 
son. If  there  are  not  as  many  citizens 
registered  as  the  Attorney  General  thinks 
there  should  be,  it  Is  no  fault  of  the 
board. 

As  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  by  Carl 
Rountree,  the  well-known  and  respected 
editor  of  the  Dawson  News  in  Terrell 
County: 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  every 
person  able  to  walk  Into  the  courthouse  and 
Is  still  breathing  when  he  gets  to  the  reg- 
istrar's office  can  register  to  vote. 

This  states  the  case  very  well,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  Federal  examiners 
were  sent  into  this  county. 

Mr.  Rountree  sums  up  the  situation  in 
his  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Waste  or  Monet 
(By  Carl  Rountree) 

Probably  no  greater  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  federal 
government  than  the  assignment  by  the  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States  of  federal 
examiners  to  Terrell  County, 


For  four  days  now,  three  men,  one  from 
Miami,  Florida  and  two  from  Atlanta,  have 
been  located  In  an  office  In  the  basement  of 
the  Post  Office  building  to  list  the  names  of 
persons  who  allegedly  are  not  registered  to 
vote  in  the  county. 

Under  the  law,  these  examiners  cannot 
register  anyone.  Their  Job  is  to  simply  list 
the  names,  addresses  and  other  specified  in- 
formation of  applicants  on  a  form  which  at 
the  end  of  the  month  Is  turned  over  to  the 
County  Board  of  Registrars.  It  Is  the  board's 
Job  to  actually  do  the  registering. 

On  Monday,  the  three  examiners  reportedly 
listed  the  name  of  one  person.  They  were 
a  little  busier  Tuesday.  Fourteen  persons 
are  said  to  have  called  at  their  office.  The 
story  is  currently  told  that  two  of  their 
visitors  Tuesday  afternoon  were  hurriedly 
brought  in  for  TV  benefit  and  that  they  were 
called  from  automobiles  bearing  license  tags 
of  neighboring  counties. 

Whether  or  not  any  one  or  all  of  the  16 
persons  who  listed  their  names  with  the  ex- 
aminers have  ever  applied  to  actually  register 
could  not  be  determined.  The  examiners 
said  this  question  was  not  contained  In  the 
printed  form  and  that  they  do  not  ask  It. 

It  does  seem  strange,  however,  that  any 
person  should  bother  to  walk  to  the  rear  of 
the  poet  office  building,  walk  down  steps  into 
the  basement  to  get  their  names  on  a  form 
while  all  they  have  to  do  is  simply  walk 
across  the  street  from  the  front  of  the  Post 
Office  building  Into  the  courthouse  build- 
ing where  they  could  actually  register. 

Then  why  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  has  found  It  necessary  to  send 
federal  examiners  Into  the  coiuity  at  this  par- 
ticular time  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
mystifying. 

If  there  was  any  denial,  allegedly  or  in 
fact,  of  the  right  of  negroes,  or  wliite  persons 
for  that  matter,  to  register  his  action  would 
be  understandable.    But  such  Is  not  the  case. 

Even  a  spokesman  for  the  attorney-general 
has  said  there  have  been  no  specific  com- 
plaints from  negroes  In  the  county  of  a  de- 
nial of  their  right  to  register. 

Furthermore,  the  board  of  registrars  of 
Terrell  County  have  been  under  permanent 
federal  injunction  for  some  time  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  person  because  of  race 
or  color. 

Admittedly,  there  are  relatively  few  ne- 
groes, comparatively  speaking,  on  the  voter 
lists  of  the  county.  But  that's  no  fault  of  the 
board  of  registrars  or.  In  our  Judgment,  any 
reason  for  the  assignment  of  federal  exam- 
iners to  our  county. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every 
person  able  to  walk  into  the  courthouse  and 
Is  still  breathing  when  he  gets  to  the  regis- 
trar's office  can  register.  We  personally  know 
of  Instances  where  negroes  who  had  business 
at  the  courthouse  almost  every  week  if  not 
every  day.  who  failed  to  register  and  then 
complained  they  weren't  registered  to  vote. 
Yet  they  never  made  an  effort  to  register. 

We  think  the  men  who  have  been  assigned 
here  have  more  important  work  to  do  and 
that  there  should  be  a  little  more  considera- 
tion given  to  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  than  Is  evident  In  this  case. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  WYOMING  DE- 
BATES MOSCOW  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  two 
students  from  the  University  of  Wyoming 
represented  their  State  and  Nation  re- 
cently in  international  debate  competi- 
tion held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  In 
Canada.  These  two  yoimg  men  were 
members  of  the  victorious  U.S.  team 
which  copped  top  honors  in  the  York 
University's  centennial  debating  tourna- 
ment. 

After  winning   a   debate   with   eight 
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Canadian  universities  they  earned  the 
right  to  lock  horns  with  a  team  from 
Moscow  University.  They  were  coached 
by  the  University  of  Wyoming  Instructor, 
Wayne  Callaway. 

University  of  Wyoming  students  Mike 
Anselml,  Cheyenne,  a  jimior.  and  his 
debate  partner  Patrick  Hacker,  a  Rock 
Springs  sophomore,  faced  their  Moscow 
University  counterparts  on  the  proposi- 
tion: "Resolved:  The  United  States 
Should  Immediately  Withdraw  Its  Forces 
Prom  Vietnam." 

Although  political  considerations  pre- 
vented the  naming  of  a  winner  in  this 
unusual  debate — the  first  time  the  Mos- 
cow team  had  ever  debated  a  non-Com- 
munist team — an  account  of  the  ex- 
change carried  in  the  April  16  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  Daily  Boomerang  and  television 
film  of  the  debate,  graciously  provided 
me  by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Co., 
leave  little  doubt  that  America  and 
Wyoming  were  splendidly  represented  by 
Pat  Hacker  and  Mike  Anselml. 

I  might  add  that  the  CBC  film,  a  90- 
minute  account  of  the  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  competition.  Is  en  route  to  the 
University  of  Wyoming. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  graphic 
account  of  the  debate  as  reported  in  two 
stories  In  the  Laramie  Daily  Boomerang, 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Was  Repbssxnttng  the  Untted  States 
(By  Joseph  T.  Sample) 

"I  waa  nervous  because  I  knew  I  was  rep- 
resenting not  only  tiie  University  erf  Wyo- 
ming but  the  United  States  of  America. 

"I  was  afraid  the  Russians  would  resort  to 
name  calling,"  Mike  Anselml,  UW  Junior 
and  half  of  the  North  American  Interna- 
tional Debate  team.  said. 

His  debate  partner.  Pat  Hacker,  a  20-year- 
old  Rock  Springs  sophomore,  the  same  as  re- 
peated Anselml's  fears  of  their  recent  bout 
with  the  Moscow  University  debate  team  at 
the  York  University  (Toronto,  Canada)  de- 
bate tournament. 

The  honor  of  debating  the  Russian  duo 
was  accorded  the  winner  of  the  International 
Invitational  meet. 

UW  debate  coach  Wayne  Callaway,  a  15- 
year  veteran  at  the  art,  said  the  three  of 
them  were  In  seml-flnal  competition  at  Eu- 
gene. Ore.  when  he  received  a  caU  Biarxdi  1 
asking  the  UW  team  to  partake  In  the  Ca- 
nadlan-bosted  event. 

"I  said  yes  we  woiild  go,"  Callaway  re- 
membered. In  the  same  phone  call,  he 
learned  that  UW  President  John  E.  King  had 
resigned. 

"We  didn't  know  how  our  trip  would  be 
financed,  but  we  sure  wanted  to  go,"  he 
continued. 

WROTE  LirrrEBS 

Up  to  the  March  1  phone  call,  neither  Cal- 
laway nor  the  two  Cowboy  debaters  had  ever 
heard  of  the  York  University  Invitational. 
After  that,  and  from  now  on,  none  of  the 
trio  will  ever  say  "What  and  where  Is  that ' 
when  they  hear  of  the  tournament. 

For  they  were  competing  against  teams 
from  Michigan  State  University,  Princeton, 
Cornell.  Columbia.  Buffalo,  Southern  Colo- 
rado. Rhode  Island.  Augiistana  and  UCLA 
from  the  United  States  and  York  University. 
McGllI.  Toronto,  Alberto  and  McMaster  from 
Canada. 

Time  passed  quickly  the  next  29  days  as 
Mike  and  Pat  spent  many,  many  hours  In 
thought,  research  and  study  on  the  assigned 


topic  for  the  Canadian  Debate:  "Should  Can- 
ada Actively  Support  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam?" 

Letters  were  written  to  Wyoming's  Sen- 
ators. Oale  McOee  and  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  assistants  and 
others  ferreting  out  Information  pro  and  con 
on  America's  commitment  In  Vietnam  and 
why  Canada  should  or  should  not  support 

NO    JOKE 

"The  thought  never  even  entered  our  minds 
that  we  might  have  a  chance  to  debate  the 
Russian  team."  Hacker,  the  sU-foot,  four- 
Inch  debater  revealed. 

"We  were  Just  trying  to  win  as  many  de- 
bates as  possible.  We  weren't  even  worrying 
about  the  Russian  duo,"  Mike,  who  Is  an 
economics  major,  added. 

The  Invitational  debate  was  broken  into 
four  divisions  with  five  teams  to  a  section. 
UW  competed  with  Southern  Colorado,  Rhode 
Island,  Buffalo  and  McOUl  In  their  division. 

By  Friday  night.  March  31,  the  UW  two- 
some had  won  two  and  a  bye.  "This  Is  where 
you  debate  yourself  and  win,"  Coach  Calla- 
way said  Jokingly.  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  when  the  other  four  teams  In  the  divi- 
sion were  debating  each  other,  the  fifth  team 
has  no  one  to  debate  and  this  is  called  a 
"bye." 

April  Pool's  day  dawned  early  for  the  tour- 
ney-crown challengers.  UW's  debate  coach 
warned  his  team  not  to  eat  a  hearty  breakfast 
as  they  would  have  to  debate  McQUl  Univer- 
sity (Canada's  most  potent  collegiate  team) 
and  Buffalo  University. 

The  duo  lost  to  McOlU  2-0  but  blanked 
Buffalo  by  the  same  score  to  qualify  for  the 
semifinal  round. 

Lunch  rolled  around  and  Calloway,  warned 
Anselml  and  Hacker  again. 

"Now.  don't  eat  very  much  lunch.  Just 
something  light.  We  have  to  meet  Prince- 
ton this  afternoon  and  I  want  you  to  make 
a  good  showing."  Callaway,  who  has  been  at 
UW  three  years,  said. 

UW    VERSUS    UCLA 

Mike  and  Pat  turned  Princeton  away  4-1 
and  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  formal  din- 
ner and  preparation  for  the  UCLA  event  that 
evening. 

Callaway  warned  them  for  the  third  time 
that  day :  "Now  eat  light  at  that  formal  din- 
ner. Well  have  a  tough  one  with  UCLA." 
And  there  was  revenge  at  stake. 

Mike  ate  most  of  his  roast  beef  and  Pat 
polished  off  the  Yorkshire  pudding.  That 
was  all.  Then  It  was  prepare,  prepare,  pre- 
pare for  the  UW-UCLA  debate  Saturday  eve- 
ning. 

The  bout  started  at  7:30  p.m.  and  after  68 
minutes  of  talking,  challenging,  questioning 
and  answering.  UW  took  the  match  with  a 
3-2  decision. 

York  U.  debate  officials  accorded  them  the 
four-foot  winner's  trophy  and  declared  them 
champions  of  the  North  American  Interna- 
tional Centennial  Debate  tournament. 

There  wasn't  much  time  for  celebration 
however,  for  In  less  than  24  hours,  the  team 
would  debate  the  Moscow  University  team 
on  "Resolved;  The  U.S.  Should  Immediately 
Withdraw  Its  Forces  from  Vietnam." 

The  Russian  debaters  would  be  Alexander 
Brychkov,  34,  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the 
University  of  Moscow  and  a  Communist  Pswty 
youth  leader,  and  Yevgeny  Kublchev.  29.  doc- 
toral candidate  enrolled  at  the  Moscow  In- 
stitute of  Literature  who  also  serves  as  a 
Pravda  correspondent. 

NO    DECISION 

The  Russian  team's  appearance  would  be 
rare — one  of  the  few  times  out  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  first  time  In 
Canada. 

It  wasn't  'tU  11  pjn.  Saturday  that  the 
three  Cowboy-Stoters  realized  they  hadn't 
really  eaten  that  day. 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  April  2,  It  was  the 
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the  same   old   story   about   not  eating  too 
much.    So  breakfast  and  lunch  were  light. 

During  the  Stmday  afternoon  no-declslon 
debate,  the  Russians  argued  the  affirmative 
on  what  Callaway  reflected  was  an  emotional 
level  and  gained  sympathetic  response  from 
the  audience's  antiwar  section. 

Anselml  and  Hacker  defended  the  U.S.'s 
legal  right  to  Intervene  at  the  South  Viet- 
namese request  in  a  clinical  and  dispassion- 
ate performance  before  a  studio  audience  of 
X.500. 

In  its  Monday  edition,  the  Toron/to  Qlobe 
and  Mall  reported : 

"On  a  basis  of  debaUng  sklU.  It  appeared 
as  If  the  U.S.  students  had  the  edge.  But  If 
the  audience  had  voted,  the  Russians  would 
have  been  the  winners."  It  continued  that 
the  debate  was  argued  without  heat  by  both 
teams  and  noted  the  UW  squad  immediately 
crossed  the  stage  to  shake  hands  with  the 
Soviets  at  the  debate's  conclusion. 

In  the  last  minute  of  the  event,  one  of 
the  Soviet  debaters  produced  a  child's  book 
which  was  scorched  and.  so  the  Russian  said, 
covered  with  blood.  It  was  an  old  paper- 
back book,  pages  yeUowed.  Callaway  said 
It  was  approximately  six  by  nine  inches— 
about  the  same  size  as  an  old  McGuffey 
reader. 

UW's  team  thought  bringing  out  the  visual 
aid  In  the  last  minute  of  the  debate  unfair 
as  they  had  no  chance  for  rebuttol.  They 
could  have  objected,  but  as  Anselml  said; 

"We  did  not  feel  like  we  had  been  dealt 
a  low  blow." 

WELL    PRBPABXD 

Coach  Callaway  said  he  was  asked  on 
several  occasions  whether  or  not  his  team 
had  been  briefed  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  U.S.  Stote  Department. 

"We  had  been  in  no  contact  whatsoever 
with  any  U.S.  agency  prior  to  the  tourney 
and  so  our  answer  was  'no',  of  course.  The 
debaters  were  so  well  prepared,  however,  the 
CBC  personnel  and  a  number  of  debate 
coaches  had  difficulty  believing  the  team  had 
no  outside  help."  he  said. 

"We  later  found  out."  Hacker  added,  "from 
the  American  Consul  In  Toronto,  that  our 
sUnd  Identically  matched  that  of  the  United 
States." 

Needless  to  say.  Sunday  night,  the  Inter- 
national Champions  and  the  Russian  op- 
ponents ate  a  hearty  meal.  "We  didn't  spare 
anything."  220-pound  Hacker  said  grinning 
broadly. 

Tax  Debate 

Films  of  the  debate  between  the  University 
of  Wyoming  and  the  University  of  Moscow. 
Russia,  have  not  been  made  avaUable  yet. 

However,  Warren  Gerard  of  the  Toronto, 
Canada,  Globe  and  Mail,  did  cover  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  debate  at  York  University  in 
Toronto. 

In  his  article,  he  mentions  that  some  per- 
sons wore  "Stop  the  War  In  Vietnam"  but- 
tons and  hissed  as  well  as  applauded  the 
U.S.  students  while  the  Russians  received 
only  applause. 

Gerard's  account  of  the  debate  storts  with 
Alexander  Brychkov  opening. 

He  (Brychkov)  said  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  has  no  legal  basis  and  cannot  be 
explained  or  defended  with  the  argument 
that  the  United  States  is  being  threatened 
by  CouMnunlsm. 

"The  war  is  immoral  because  It  is  being 
fought  against  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  U.S.  that  Invaded  this  country:  It 
Is  the  US.  that  should  withdraw." 

He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hacker.  "Do 
you  think  U.S.  action  in  Vietnam  Is  aggres- 
sion?" 

Mr.  Brychkov  replied;  "They  are  trying  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  people." 

"Has  the  U.S.  made  any  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  In  Vietnam?"  Mr.  Hacker 
asked. 

"Declarations  and  actions  are  different," 
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Mr.  Brychkov  replied.  He  added  that  be 
would  give  the  United  States  no  credit  for 
any  efforts  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Anselml  said  that  the  United  Stotes  Is 
fully  justified  to  fight  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  U.S.  position  In  Vietnam  Is  advan- 
tageous to  the  Russians. 

!ifr.  Anselml  argued  that  under  Interna- 
tional law  the  United  States  was  legally  jus- 
tified to  Intervene  In  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
South  Vietnam  asked  for  help. 

"We  feel  our  position  la  Justified,"  Mr. 
Anselml  said.  "North  Vietnam  has  deliber- 
ately supported  and  Incited  the  Viet  Cong." 

He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brychkov. 
"Do  you  think  the  American  public  Is  accu- 
rately Informed  on  the  war?" 

Mr.  Anselml  replied:  "They  are  more  In- 
formed about  this  war  than  any  other  war." 

Mr.  Brychkov  asked  him  if  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  humane? 

"War  Is  never  humane."  Mr.  Anselml 
replied. 

It  was  Mr.  Rublchev's  turn.  He  said  that 
the  economic  factors  are  the  least  known 
to  the  general  public,  but  are  the  under- 
lying force  for  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

"Vietnam  is  a  large  resource  area.  It  is 
the  war  of  American  big  business  with  (Pres- 
ident Lyndon)  Johnson  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  big  business.  Americans  are 
building  on  the  ruins  of  Vietnam." 

He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Anselml. 
"Do  you  feel  the  war  Is  Inhumane?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly,"  the  Russian  replied. 

Mr.  Kublchev  added  that  war  Is  Inhumane 
If  It  U  aggressive  but  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
he  said  Is  sending  trucks  and  rockets  to  North 
Vietnam  Is  supporting  the  defensive  side 
therefore  the  humane  side. 

Mr.  Anselml  asked  what  Mr.  Kublchev 
would  consider  as  economic  stabUlty  In  Viet- 
nam. 

When  there  Is  no  inflation,  when  workers 
are  properly  paid,  and  when  the  budget  Is  bal- 
anced, Mr.  Kublchev  replied. 

Mr.  Anselml  said  there  Is  Inflation  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Russia  but  each 
country  Is  economically  stable.  Mr.  Kubl- 
chev denied  there  is  inflation  In  Russia. 

But  you  have  a  food  shortage.  Mr.  Anselml 
said.  Mr.  Kublchev  denied  this.  Mr.  An- 
selml then  asked  him  what  Russia  has  done 
with  the  wheat  that  it  purchased  from  Can- 
ada. "You  know  what."  Mi-.  Kublchev  re- 
plied. 

When  Mr.  Hacker's  turn  came  he  said  It 
was  in  Russia's  best  interests  for  the  United 
States  to  stay  In  Vietnam. 

Russia  wants  a  negotiated  peace  and  China 
wants  war.  Mr.  Hacker  said.  He  said  China 
and  Russia  are  In  conflict  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Communist  world.  Russia  wants 
peaceful  co-existence  and  China  wants  na- 
tional wars  of  Independence. 

"Then  we  are  to  understand  that  the  U.S. 
Is  helping  peaceful  co-existence?"  Mr.  Kobl- 
chev  asked. 

"If  the  U.S.  loses  that  war.  peaceful  co- 
existence will  really  get  a  slap."  Mr.  Hacker 
replied. 

In  rebuttal.  Mr.  Anselml  said  the  United 
States  was  legally  Justified  In  being  In  Viet- 
nam, and  added  that  the  Russians  could  not 
and  had  not  argued  the  point. 

He  denied  that  children  had  been  killed  or 
maimed  by  napalm  dropped  by  U.S.  planes. 
He  referred  to  a  report  in  The  New  York 
Times  which  said  a  reporter  could  find  no 
napalm  victims.    The  audience  hissed. 

In  his  report.  Gerard  at  no  time  mentioned 
the  Russians  producing  the  book  which  was 
supposedly  blood-stained. 


WAR  AND  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM  AND 
THE  CHURCH'S  MESSAGE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  Is  minister 
of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Washington.  D.C. 


Dr.  Elson  is  an  able  and  outstanding 
minister.  He  is  a  dedicated  American; 
a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  deep 
faith.  His  loyalty  to  his  church,  the  peo- 
ple of  his  church,  and  the  Nation  is  su- 
preme. He  is  possessed  of  a  sensitive 
conscience  and  a  courageous  soul. 
Above  all,  he  is  a  man  of  mature  judg- 
ment and  thoughtful  wisdom  which  he 
applies  to  everything  he  undertakes. 
Such  leadership  Is  needed  in  our  time, 
and  it  is  foimd  in  the  sermons  of  Rev- 
erend Elson. 

Last  Sunday,  Reverend  Elson  delivered 
an  eloquent  sermon  on  "War  and  Peace 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Church's  Message." 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  thorough  analysis 
of  this  vital  Issue.  It  is  instructive,  and 
it  is  encouraging.  This  message  has 
spiritual  strength.  I  commend  it  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  crisis  and  seek  wise 
counsel  and  spiritual  guidance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  sermon  be  included  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
War  and  Peace  in  Vietnam  and  the  Church's 

Message 
(By  The  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Min- 
ister,   the   National   Presbyterian    Church, 

Sunday,  April   16,   1967) 

"Thou  wilt  keep  him  In  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  Is  stayed  on  thee;  because  he 
trusteth  In  thee."     (Isaiah  26;  3.) 

"Seek  peace  and  pursue  it."  (Psalm  34:  14.) 

The  sermon  topic  for  today  had  already 
been  announced  before  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  o\ir  Session  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  ask- 
ing me  to  repeat  in  today's  services  the  re- 
marks which  I  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington  City  last  Tuesday. 
April  11,  when  the  Presbytery  was  asked  in  a 
resolution  to  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  "(a)  to  bring  to  a  halt  im- 
mediately aerial  bombing  of  N<»-th  Vietnam, 
(b)  to  enter  Immediately  Into  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  for 
withdrawal  of  armed  forces  of  both  sides  to 
a  predetermined  place,  as  two  signals  of  our 
desire  for  participating  in  a  peace  confer- 
ence for  the  reestablishment  of  Interna- 
tional Justice." 

In  fidelity  to  my  Christian  faith,  to  my 
vows  as  a  presbyter,  to  the  highest  insights 
of  my  conscience,  and  out  of  a  genuine  desire 
to  find  constructive  efforts  to  lasting  peace 
with  Justice  In  the  whole  world,  I  could  not 
have  remained  silent.  As  you  have  learned 
through  the  press,  the  comments  made  by 
the  Pastor  of  this  Church  and  supported  by 
several  dedicated  and  thoughtful  Ruling  El- 
ders (one  an  accredited  White  House 
reporter,  another  a  State  Department  official, 
a  third  a  military  officer)  led  to  the  emphatic 
and  overwhelming  rejection  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  Presbytery. 

It  is  clear  to  many  of  us  here  today,  as  it  is 
clear  to  many  of  our  leaders  In  government, 
and  was  clear  to  most  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  Presbytery  that  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution  by  the  Court  of  a  great  Church 
In  the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States 
would  ha've  been  tragic  and  calamitous,  post- 
poning peace  consultations,  imperiling  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  and  their  allies,  and  deny- 
ing maneuverability  to  our  President  and 
our  diplomats. 

But  it  is  not  enough  Just  to  reject  an 
unwise  and  unstotesmanlike  resolution.  It 
Is  Important  that  all  of  us  bring  the  best 
Christian  Insights  to  bear  upon  the  total 
problem  of  the  South  Pacific  and  find  crea- 
tive ways  to  help  all  of  the  people  of  that 


vast  area  oome  to  self-fulfillment,  aelf- 
reallzatlon,  national  dignity  and  Interna- 
tional friendship. 

I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  that 
I  believe  now,  as  I  have  always  believed,  that 
there  are  times  when  the  Church  of  our  Lord 
should  speak  cleso-ly  and  resolutely  about 
idolatrous  and  Immoral  situations  in  the 
world.  The  Church  should  speak  when  in 
loyalty  to  God,  under  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  an  enUghtened  conscience,  the 
Church  Is  certoin  it  speaks  for  God.  I  de- 
cline to  be  chaplain  to  the  "stotus  quo"  or 
to  say  "ditto"  to  the  American  government. 

Whenever  a  nation  absolutizes  some  aspect 
of  its  reality,  invests  It  with  qualities  of 
divinity,  and  claims  for  it  a  higher  allegiance 
than  the  Christian  gives  to  the  transcendent 
God  who  is  made  known  in  Jesus  Christ  our  * 
Lord,  then  that  is  idolatry.  And  whenever 
a  people  glorifies  or  worships  the  man-God 
Instead  of  the  God-man,  as  happened  in  Nazi 
Germany,  then  this  Is  paganism  as  blatont 
and  blasphemous  as  the  world  has  known 
which  Is  to  be  condemned  by  Christians  In 
all  generations.  Should  that  ever  appear  In 
this  nation  I  would  Join  with  others,  under 
the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  condemn  and 
to  resist  It  with  all  the  powers  of  my  being. 
And  I  am  ready  to  die  should  that  be  a  neces- 
sary witness.  Honest  moral  Judgments  obli- 
gate us  to  keep  relevant  facts  in  proper 
perspective.  Thus  when  It  is  implied  that 
the  United  States  U  participating  in  an 
action  ip  Vietnam  that  is  something  akin  to 
the  diabolical  fiendlshness  of  the  Nazis  pro- 
gram In  Germany,  then  we  must  reply  that 
such  Implications  falsify  history,  distort 
moral  perspectives  and  are  an  affront  to  the 
good  name  and  the  sensitive  consciences  of 
those  who  lead  the  American  p>eople  and  of 
the  American   people  themselves. 

In  our  country  today  everybody  desires  the 
end  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam  and  the 
achievements  of  an  honorable  peace  followed 
by  a  stabilized  economic  and  political  order 
In  the  South  Pacific.  We  aU  hate  war, 
abominate  its  ruthlessness,  its  destructlve- 
ness.  Its  squandering  of  wealth  and  life. 
Those  persons  who  know  its  fiendish  fury 
and  its  colossal  manifestation  of  sin  In 
man's  individual  and  coUectlve  Ufe  are  most 
revolted  by  It  and  pray  fervently  for  its  cessa- 
tion. But  to  hate  war  Is  not  enough.  Today 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  too 
many  people  are  coming  to  dogmatic  conclu- 
sions and  easy  panaceas  from  limited  data. 

Not  long  ago  a  large  company  of  clergy- 
men came  to  this  city  from  across  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  what  the  resolution  In  our  Presby- 
tery would  also  have  asked  him  to  do.  These 
persons  arrived  with  a  pre-cast  indictment 
of  American  guilt  as  though  we  were  the 
sole  offenders  for  the  predicament  In  which 
the  world  finds  itself.  With  an  arrogance 
of  conscience  and  a  pretension  to  a  higher 
morality  than  others,  they  had  the  formula: 
America  is  the  grullty  culprit  and  the  crim- 
inal nation  and  therefore  must  abjectly  re- 
pent and  run.  The  truth  Is  that  America 
and  Americans  are  guilty,  but  It  Is  a  guUt 
Inherited  and  shared  with  other  peoples  and 
nations,  and  to  Indict  America  as  bearing  the 
sole  guilt,  or  even  the  major  guilt,  at  the 
very  time  we  carry  heavy  responsibilities  for 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  world  provides 
neither  moral  guidance  nor  practical  states- 
manship. Instead,  such  procedures  provide 
propaganda  weapons  for  the  opposition. 
And  you  do  not  make  peace  by  furnishing 
weapons  to  an  enemy. 

In  Presbytery  I  took  the  floor  to  ask  the 
Presbytery  to  defeat  this  ill-timed,  harmful 
resolution  emphatically,  resoundingly,  \in- 
compromlslngly,  and  overwhelmingly.  This 
the  Presbytery  did.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances I  should  do  it  again.  It  Is  one 
thing  for  an  Individual  minister,  or  the  pro- 
fessional pacifists,  or  the  chronic  protesters, 
or  the  convinced  or  concealed  Marxists,  to 
assembly  unofficially  and  make  demonstra- 
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taona  and  exhibitions.  It  la  quite  another 
thing  for  the  official  Court  of  the  Church 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  to  be  the  conduit 
of  such  sentiments  to  the  President  and  his 
associates. 

What  we  have  seen  and  heard  from  some 
of  the  protesters  about  Vietnam  does  not 
encourage  their  trustworthiness  as  concilia- 
tors, peace  makers,  and  statesmen.  We 
found,  at  the  Conference  of  Clergy  held  here 
several  weeks  ago,  guidelines  on  how  to 
counsel  conscientious  objectors  and  draft 
card  burners  and  law  breakers  and  evaders, 
but  no  handbook  on  how  to  counsel  a  devout 
Christian  who  has  some  honor  and  patriot- 
ism and  believes  he  owes  hU  country  his 
miUtary  service.  At  that  Conference  could 
be  seen  pictures  of  civilian  casualties  alleged 
to  have  been  the  results  of  American  action, 
but  we  have  had  no  exhibitions  of  the  Viet 
Cong  torturing  and  killing  in  every  con- 
ceivable brutal  manner  11,900  vlUage  chiefs 
and  community  leaders  in  order  to  terrify 
the  population.  Nor  Is  there  any  reference 
by  these  unctuous  protesters  about  what  we 
see  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  and  every  other 
military  hospital— the  broken  and  maimed 
bodies  of  American  men. 

We  are  asked  by  the  chaplain  of  a  great 
university  "to  be  angry  and  sin  not."  This 
was  his  text  In  a  devotional  service  in  a 
Presbyterian  church  during  one  of  the  pro- 
test meetings.  Tet  the  sin  of  self-assumed 
moral  superiority  and  arrogance  of  con- 
science has  seldom  been  more  extravagantly 
demonstrated  than  In  his  own  hysterical 
running  off  in  all  directions. 

Presbyterian  young  women  attending  East- 
ern women's  colleges  are  led  by  this  same 
university  chaplain  to  demonstrations  in 
Washington.  Then  when  the  daughters  of 
Presbyterian  homes  are  reported  to  be  Jailed 
the  pastors  call  me  wtille  the  distraught 
parents  Importtme  me  to  rescue  the  young 
women.  Fortunately  this  is  a  service  I  have 
been  able  to  render  to  some  out-of-town 
Presbyterians  who  were  sucked  Into  this 
irresponsible  thing  some  months  ago.  And 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  through  the  years  I 
have  been  helpful  to  honest  conscientious 
objectors  who  were  Presbyterians. 

Wisdom  is  learning  what  the  past  has  to 
say  to  the  present.    We  are  now  hearing  the 
same  addresses,  sometimes  by  the  same  peo- 
ple who  were  making  the  pacifist  speeches 
and  supporting  soft  policies   In   the   1930'8. 
It  is  now  a  fact  of  history  that  the  pervasive- 
ness of  religious  and  secular  pacifism  and 
the  presence  of  pacifists  in  public  office  in 
Great    Britain    contributed    to    the    daring 
movements  of  the  Nazis  in  the  late  1930's. 
German  intelligence  officers  taking  readings 
of  British  life  reported  to  their  government 
that    pacifism    was    so    widespread    and    so 
highly   placed   that   the   British   would   not 
resist  their  military  movements.    In  any  case 
the  Intelligence  was  to  the  effect  that  paci- 
fism had  so  laid  hold  on  Britain  that  military 
action  was  worth   risking.     Then  came  the 
German  reoccupatlon  of  the  Rhlneland.  the 
penetration  and  union  of  the  Sudetenland 
the  political  Anschluss  of  Austria,  the  pene- 
tration of  other  areas,  until  finally  In  Sep- 
tember of  1939,  when  German  Intentions  be- 
came clear,  the  whole  European  continent 
was  Imperiled,  belatedly  and  without  ade- 
quate forces  a   choice  was  made   to  resist. 
The  lessons  of  history  are  also  clear  that 
when  strength  has  been  exercised  and  there 
Is  a   resolute  readiness  to  employ  military 
force  there  have  been  turning  points  in  his- 
tory.   We  saw  it  by  the  action  of  the  United 
States  m  Greece,  In  Turkey,  with  the  Berlin 
airlift,   m  Korea,  in   the  Suez,  in  Lebanon 
and  on  other  occasions.    Salutary  and  peace- 
ful  results,   preventing  anarchy  and   wide- 
spread warfare,  have  come  about  with  the 
wllUngness  to  exert  force  at  the  proper  time 
in   the  proper  manner,  and   In  the  prooer 
place.  *^    *^ 

Military  force  aa  such  la  neither  morally 


right  nor  morally  wrong.  It  la  the  uses  of 
which  It  la  put— the  times,  the  places,  the 
amount  and  the  piUT)08es— which  determine 
the  moral  or  Immoral  use  of  force.  And  in 
thu  stage  of  the  development  of  mankind 
failure  to  use  military  force  In  the  proper 
time  and  place  and  for  the  proper  purpose 
can  be  disastrous  and  highly  Immoral.  The 
highest  form  of  diplomacy  and  statecraft  In 
relation  to  military  force  Is  to  perceive  when 
to  exert  force  and  when  to  withdraw  It  In 
the  service  of  achieving  Justice  and 
righteousness. 

The  relevant  morality  is  the  cost  of  an  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  the  poUtlcal  obJecUves  to 
be  achieved.  In  the  South  Pacific  the  rele- 
vant and  determinative  factors  are  not  sim- 
ply South  Vietnam  nor  even  the  welfare  of 
this  people  and  the  stability  of  Its  govern- 
ment.  though  this  Is  Included  in  every 
thoughtful  and  compassionate  man's  objec- 
tives. But  thU  operation  U  related  to  the 
whole  South  Pacific  and  to  the  forces  at  work 
In  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  American  pres- 
ence m  South  Vietnam  has  had  some  bear- 
ing upon  the  dislocation  of  Sukarno  in  In- 
donesia. It  affects  the  well-being  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  stability  of  Thailand,  to  say 
nothing  of  Cambodia  and  other  areas.  Ask 
a  Filipino  and  he  is  appalled  at  the  suggestion 
of  diminishing  American  strength.  Ask  any 
citizen  m  New  Zealand  or  Australia  how  he 
would  like  American  withdrawal,  and  he  will 
answer  you  that  by  all  means  America's  pres- 
ence Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  area.  Moreover,  when  the  ordinary 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  asked  their 
views  in  an  objective  manner,  it  Is  quite  clear 
that  they  overwhelmingly  desire  the  assist- 
ance and  the  presence  of  American  forces, 
technicians  and  our  economic  resources. 
This  has  been  attested  by  the  latest  CBS 
survey. 

Look  with  me  then  at  the  Resolution  which 
was  proposed  In  our  Presbytery,  and  let  me 
indicate  to  you  point  by  point  why  I  believe 
it  to  be  defective  and  why  the  Presbytery  re- 
jected It: 

"Believing  that  modem  war  cannot  be 
equated  with  the  classical  Christian  defini- 
tion of  a  Just  war, 

"Believing  that  the  present  so-called  police 
action  In  Vietnam  is  in  danger  of  escalating 
into  a  genocidal  war, 

"Believing  that  the  present  confilct  In  Viet- 
nam is  compelling  our  armed  forces  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  conflict  that  does  grave  harm  to 
the  Image  of  respect  for  persons  and  interna- 
tional Justice  which  are  at  the  core  of  o\ir 
foreign  policy, 

"This  Presbytery  petitions  the  President  of 
the  United  States  (a)  to  bring  to  a  halt  im- 
mediately aerial  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
(b)  to  enter  Immediately  into  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  lor 
withdrawal  of  armed  forces  of  both  sides  to 
a  predetermined  place,  as  two  signals  of  our 
desire  for  partlcipaUng  In  a  peace  conference 
for  the  reestabllshment  of  international 
Justice." 

Take  the  phrase,  "Believing  that  modern 
war  cannot  be  equated  with  the  classical 
Christian  definition  of  a  Just  war,"  the  truth 
is  that  there  have  been  many  definitions  of 
a  Just  war.  and  this  particular  war  Is  differ- 
ent from  any  other  war  which  preceded  it. 
The  first  Christians  bore  no  responsibility  for 
government  or  world  destiny.  They  were  a 
tiny  minority  In  a  vast  empire.  Non-resist- 
ance, pacifism  and  use  of  force  for  Christians 
had  different  relevant  connotations  then 
than  now.  Beginning  with  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  church  fathers  developed  a  series 
of  definitions  of  a  Just  war  and  the  respon- 
sible use  of  political  and  military  power  by 
Christians.  From  then  on  the  classical  view 
was  never  that  of  "absolute  pacifism"  al- 
though pacifist  minority  sects  continued  to 
exist  In  every  age. 

In  our  world  today  the  terrible  potentUl 
threat  of  nuclear  war  has  made  the  world 
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safe  for  the  limited  war.  Never  before  on 
such  a  scale  have  we  witnessed  a  was  where 
the  combatants  were  Indistinguishable  from 
civilians,  where  the  hostile  force  appears  as 
though  it  were  civilian,  where  the  hostile 
force  makes  clvUlan  populations  Its  deliber- 
ate target  and  calcxilatedly  shields  Itself  be- 
hind civilians.  We  may  never  know  how 
many  American  soldiers  and  allies  have  lost 
their  lives  becaxise  our  commanders  have 
paused  to  warn  civilian  populations  In  or 
near  valid  military  targets. 

Take  the  second  sentence  about  a  gen- 
ocidal war. 

This  presents  a  colossal  oversimplification 
of  the  realities.  It  U  tragic  that  the  very 
persons  who  accuse  other  people  of  over- 
simplifying the  world  situation  by  dividing 
everything  Into  communist  and  antl-com- 
munlst  now  fall  Into  the  mistake  of  declar- 
ing that  the  South  Pacific  action  is  simply 
a  white  versus  a  yellow  man's  war.  It  is 
more  than  that — vastly  more  than  that  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out. 

Concerning  the  dignity  and  value  of  oer- 
sons:  '^ 

Look  at  that — which  persons  are  being 
talked  about?  The  people  of  the  whole 
South  Pacific?  Or  the  whole  free  world  in- 
cluding our  troops?  Or  Just  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  his  people.  And  what  kind  of  Justice  are 
we  talking  about  when  it  Is  applied  to  Inter- 
national relations? 

So  the  resolution  would  have  petitioned 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  bring 

to  a  halt  aerial  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

This  Is  telling  the  President  to  limit  our 

targets  and  restrict  our  weapons. 

Again,  it  is  proposed  to  enter  Immediately 
into  negotlaUons  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  withdrawal  of  armed 
forces  of  both  sides  to  a  predetermined  place 
Do  we  reaUy  want  the  President  to  do  that? 
Five  times,  for  various  lengths  of  time,  the 
bombing  has  ceased  only  to  find  the  period 
exploited  for  moving  troc^>8  and  weapons. 
Thirty  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  North  Vietnam  by  our  President. 
Every  American  diplomat  is  on  the  alert  for 
signals  that  might  lead  to  a  helpful  negoUa- 
tion,  and  the  good  offices  of  many  foreign  na- 
tions have  also  been  sought  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. These  two  proposals  are  precisely 
the  pre-condition  to  negotiation  which  the 
adversary  has  set  down. 

I  ask  you  today,  as  I  asked  the  Presbytery, 
has  there  ever  been  a  more  sensitive  and 
ma^anlmoua  people  In  the  use  of  power 
than  Americans?  Compassion  in  time  of  war 
la  to  bring  the  war  to  a  decisive  conclusion 
which  win  lead  to  a  Just  and  honorable  peace 
based  upon  real  Justice,  real  human  dignity, 
and  a  stabilized  social  and  political  order 
which  benefits  all  the  people.  Hostilities 
should  terminate  when  we  can  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  strength  consonant  with  the 
responsibility  we  carry  In  the  world  today. 

I  have  not  found  a  single  responsible  offl- 
edal  in  this  city  who  feels  that  such  a  reso- 
lution from  a  church  body  would  be  helpful 
In  contrlbuUng  to  peace.  Instead  It  would 
further  emphasize  a  divided  people,  it  would 
delay  concluding  the  conflict.  Imperil  Ameri- 
can flghtlng  men.  deny  maneuverability  to 
our  Government  officials  and.  above  all  else, 
would  lead  the  North  Vietnamese  to  believe 
they  could  accomplish  by  disunity  and  by 
propaganda  what  they  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
by  weapons  and  by  honorable  negotiations. 

Let  me  say  something  else  today.  You  do 
not  make  for  peace  by  providing  the  enemy 
with  his  propaganda  weapons.  And  that  Is 
what  the  performance  of  some  people  does 
at  this  very  hour.  Is  it  not  utterly  repug- 
nant to  every  respectable  clUzen,  does  it 
not  wound  the  national  spirit  and  offend  the 
spiritual  nature  of  people  to  aee  on  the  front 
page  of  our  papers  today  an  American  flag 
burned  by  alleged  Americans  In  an  American 
city  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  gazing 
on  the  scene? 
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Some  people  this  very  day  must  bear  a 
hideous  guilt  for  that  Ignominious  act. 
Shame  on  them  from  all  of  us^and  may  God 
pity  them. 

I  Join  with  my  fellow  Christians  every- 
where in  hating  war.  I  have  been  exposed  to 
it,  seen  It  with  my  own  eyes,  and  have  lived 
through  the  turbulent  and  anguished  hours 
of  combat  and  carried  home  a  disability  from 
war.  I  have  gathered  up  the  crushed  bodies 
of  young  Americans,  have  ministered  to  the 
wounded,  the  dying,  and  have  performed  the 
last  offices  for  the  dead.  With  every  deeply 
sensitive  Christian  I  loathe  war  as  the  most 
fiendish  and  most  diabolical  manifestation 
of  sin  In  human  society. 

But  the  solutions  to  complicated  Inter- 
national problems  do  not  lie  in  a  simple 
antipathy  to  the  suffering  caused  by  war. 
The  overt  expression  of  war  is  only  part 
of  its  meaning  and  reality.  The  absence  of 
violence  does  not  mean  that  we  are  at  peace. 
War  Is  the  tragic  alternative  to  cultural  and 
diplomatic — yss.  and  religious — failure  In 
the  world. 

But  when  It  comes  and  complicated  prob- 
lems arise  in  the  crucible  of  war.  we  are  not 
helpful  by  making  wild  declarations,  pro- 
posing naive  or  simple  solutions  which  de- 
prive maneuverability,  restrict  weapons,  lim- 
it targets  and  leave  us  without  a  long-range 
plan  for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

Most  people  here  know  that  I  have  a  son- 
in-law  and  two  daughters  who  have  lived  in 
Saigon,  that  one  now  teaches  In  Saigon, 
that  I  have  a  son-in-law  in  the  Army  and 
p  son  about  to  enter  military  age.  I  do  not 
want  my  sons  commanded  by  officers  whose 
targets  are  limited  by  a  resolution,  or  whose 
weapons  are  restricted  by  an  irresponsible 
resolution  adopted  by  a  church  body,  how- 
ever well-meanlng  the  Intent,  especially 
since  the  agitators  do  not  have  access  to 
all  the  facts  and  also  lack  expertness  in 
diplomacy. 

How  shall  we  live  and  work  at  this  mo- 
ment of  history? 

(1)  Let  us  keep  our  personal  lives  free 
from  hate  and  full  of  love  for  all  peoples. 
We  should  do  our  best  to  keep  our  lives  free 
from  Inflammatory,  hysterical  and  irrespon- 
sible hostility.  Pacifists.  In  their  zeal,  some- 
times become  very  bellicose.  And  the  non- 
pactflst  Christian  can  become  both  Impa- 
tient and  Intolerant  of  the  pacifist  whom 
he  regards  as  the  prescrlber  of  easy  and 
oversimplified  solutions  for  complex  prob- 
lems and  hard  realities.  It  Is  Important  to 
preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  this  is  based  upon  the  loving 
heart  and  attitude. 

(2)  We  need  to  think  creatively  about  the 
whole  world.  Our  first  love  ts  for  God,  then 
for  our  family,  then  for  our  church,  then 
for  our  nation — followed  In  that  order  by 
an  outreach  into  the  whole  world.  Patriotism 
Is  not  a  "dirty  word''  as  is  so  often  implied 
today.  And  there  is  no  incongruity  between 
loving  God  and  country  and  striving  to  find 
constructive  ways  of  helping  other  people 
achieve  self-fulfillment,  real  dignity,  and  a 
national  destiny.  No  people  in  history  have 
been  more  sensitive,  more  lavish  in  their 
assistance  to  other  people  than  have  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  an  inner  Joy  about  that.  And 
I  think  we  need  not  panic  if  now  and  then, 
because  of  the  lack  of  skills  or  maturity  In 
management,  a  little  of  It  Is  squandered! 
There  Is  so  much  more  that  has  been  help- 
ful. But  in  our  thinking  and  acting  In  the 
South  Pacific  we  need  to  keep  our  vision 
on  the  whole  area  and  the  relation  of  that 
entire  area  to  the  remainder  of  the  world. 

(3)  We  need  to  pray.  Prayer  should  not 
be  a  substitute  for  thinking,  planning  and 
acting.  But  we  need  constantly  to  humble 
ourselves  before  the  transcendent,  sovereign 
God  to  whom  men  and  nations  are  account- 
able. We  need  to  ask  His  forgiveness.  His 
cleansing.  His  renewal  of  life.  We  need  to 
open  our  lives  to  the  light  of  His  presence, 


to  ask  for  and  wait  for  His  higher  Illumi- 
nation and  guidance.  Even  amid  the  tumult 
and  violence  of  war  there  Is  a  peace  which 
belongs  to  those  whose  "mind  Is  stayed"  on 
God. 


THE  CASPER,  WYO.,  STAR-TRIBUNE 
EDITORIALIZES  ON  MARTIN 
LUTHER   KING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Casper  Star-Tribune,  in  its  April  13  edi- 
tion, took  editorial  note  of  the  shock- 
ingly irresponsible  speech  of  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King,  in  which  Mr. 
King  said  in  part: 

The  American  government  Is  the  greatest 
purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world  today. 

The  Star  opined: 

That  Is  straight  out  of  the  Communist 
lexicon. 

The  Casper,  Wyo..  newspaper  asserts 
further : 

The  proposal  .  .  .  could  not  be  a  greater 
disservice  to  this  country  If  It  were  written 
In  Peking,  Moscow  and  Hanoi. 

Being  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Casper  Star-Tribune's  comment,  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  together  with  an 
April  13,  1967,  article  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  by  Inez  Robb  covering 
the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star -Tribune,  Apr. 

13,  1967] 

Boycotting  the  War 

The  proposal  that  Negroes  and  "all  white 
people  of  goodwill"  Join  together  to  boycott 
the  Vietnam  war  by  becoming  conscientious 
objectors  to  military  service  made  by  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  Klrg  could  not  be  a 
greater  disservice  to  this  country  if  it  were 
written  in  Peking.  Moscow  ai^  Hanoi. 

Taken  at  face  value,  it  would  bring  to  a 
halt  any  further  buildup  of  United  States 
forces  at  the  front.  If  the  youth  of  America 
took  seriously  the  advice  of  Dr.  King,  the 
civil  rights  leader  who  became  a  Nobel  Peace 
latireate.  And  If  the  Government  recognized 
such  artificial  conscientious  objectors.  We 
are  certain  neither  of  these  eventualities  will 
occur,  not  even  among  a  significant  number 
of  Negroes,  who  are  proving  their  valor  in 
Vietnam  as  they  have  done  in  the  other  wars 
of  this  century  In  which  the  United  States 
participated. 

We  say  that  Dr.  King's  speech  might  have 
been  written  in  Peking,  Moscow  and  Hanoi 
advisedly.  Listen  to  this  statement  in  his 
prepared  address:  "The  American  Govern- 
ment Is  the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In 
the  world  today."  That  Is  straight  out  of 
the  Communist  lexicon.  It  overlooks  the 
treacherous  violence  that  has  decimated 
village  leaders,  teachers  and  others  by  as- 
sassination In  South  Vietnam  by  orders  of 
the  Communist  aggressors.  It  disregards  the 
Vletcong  terrorism  and  sabotage  that  kills 
civilians  In  the  streets.  It  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  booby  traps  set  up  in  the  Jungles 
by  the  guerrillas  that  have  taken  a  fearful 
toll  of  Americans,  both  white  and  black. 
Dr.  King  made  no  mention  of  these  atrocities 
when  be  denovmced  violence. 

President  Johnson  has  enough  troubles  di- 
recting a  war  that  involves  nearly  a  half 
million  Americans  fighting  for  human  rights 
In  Southeast  Asia,  without  anyone  here,  no 
matter  how  prominent,  sabotaging  his  effort. 
There  Is  no  other  word  for  this  proposed  boy- 
cott of  the  war. 


[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Apr.  13 

1967] 

King's  Beliets  Hubt  wtr  image 

(By  Inez  Robb) 

No  other  condition  on  earth  causes  such 
swift,  fatty  deterioration  In  a  prominent  pub- 
lic figure  as  belief  in  his  own  publicity  re- 
leases. (It  has  always  been  a  condition 
common  to  Hollywood.) 

It  is  now  sadly,  tragically  obvious  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  la  Intoxicated  by  his 
own  publicity,  and  that  he  has  listened  too 
long  and  too  lovingly  to  the  hypnotic  sound 
of  his  own  pronunciainentos. 

During  the  past  18  months,  in  Dr.  King's 
constant  appearances  on  television,  he  has 
appeared  to  confuse  himself  more  and  more 
with  the  Messiah.  More  recently  he  has 
coupled  his  messianic  strictures  with  the  In- 
tellectual content  of  a  Cassius  Clay. 

But  Dr.  King  has  outdone  himself  with  hla 
charge  that  the  use  of  "new"  American  weap- 
ons on  the  peasants  of  Vietnam  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  Nazi  use  of  "new  medicine  and 
new  tortures  in  the  concentration  camfw  of 
Europe." 

The  Constitution  of  the  country  that  Dr. 
King  thus  assails  guarantees  him  the  right  of 
such  free  speech  and  protects  him  from  the 
concentration  camps  he  charges  her  with 
duplicating  In  spirit,  If  not  In  fact. 

The  messianic  monkey  on  his  back  enables 
Dr.  King  to  leap  about  among  the  oratorical 
crags  at  will.  Only  a  week  before  he  likened 
his  fellow  countrymen  to  Nazis.  He  was  op- 
posing the  war  In  Vietnam  on  the  purely 
pragmatic  ground  that  financially  the  United 
States  could  not  fight  both  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  advance  the  cause  of  racial  Justice 
simultaneously. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  Americans 
who  believe  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  absorbing 
money  needed  at  home  to  eradicate  racUl 
Inequities,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  everyone,  to  create  economic  op- 
portunity and  to  rebuild  the  nation's  cities. 

Dr.  King  could  have  expected  sympathetic 
support  from  many  quarters  few  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  and  bigger  sums  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  In  the  United  States.  He 
Is  not  the  only  American  who  fears  that 
the  Increasing  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
means  decreasing  sums  available  for  vital 
projects  at  home. 

But  Dr.  King  errs  grievously  in  his  esti- 
mate of  American  sensibilities  when  he  per- 
mits himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice  into  a  hysterical  denuncia- 
tion of  American  tactics  In  Vietnam  as 
"Nazi." 

On  the  same  day  that  Dr.  King  accused 
the  United  States  of  following  Hltlerlan 
tactics,  he  deplored  the  fact  "that  Negroes 
and  poor  people  generally  are  bearing  the 
heaviest  burden  of  this  war"  and  that  Ne- 
groes are  "dying  in  disproportionate  numbers 
in  Vietnam." 

Again,  Dr.  King  spoke  to  a  point  that  dis- 
turbs great  numbers  of  his  feUow  citizens. 
It  Is  the  pressure  of  this  widespread  dis- 
content with  the  draft  and  the  way  it  works 
that  Is  leading  to  the  first  projected  overhaiU 
In  the  draft  law  in  years. 

Americans  are  far  from  insensitive  to  the 
fact  that  the  draft  has  fallen  heavily  on  the 
poor,  both  white  and  Negro. 

But  for  Dr.  King  to  suggest  that  the  poor, 
both  black  and  white,  now  fighting  the  war 
In  Vietnam  are  emulating  the  Nazis  Is  to  put 
a  further  Indefensible  burden  on  them. 

Like  other  opponents  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
such  as  Lord  Russell.  Dr.  King  cannot  hear, 
see  or  speak  evil  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Only  Americans,  black  and  white,  are  bestial, 
commit  atrocities,  and  torture  for  fun.  The 
Viet  Cong  are  happy,  innocent  wairtors 
armed  only  with  peashooters. 

His  fellow  citizens  do  not  exult  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  In  thla  country  there  Is 
no  war  hysteria,  except  that  which  Dr.  King 
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and  his  confreres  are  attempting  to  whip 
up  and  exploit. 


INDIANAPOLIS      STAR      REPORTER 
RECEIVES  CHRIS  SAVAGE  AWARD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Journalism  alumni  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity recently  presented  the  1966  Chris 
Savage  Award  for  professional  news- 
papermen to  Harrison  J.  Ullmann,  a 
staff  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

The  award  is  presented  each  year  to 
the  Hoosler  newspaperman  who  most 
nearly  achieves  the  professional  ideals, 
ethics  and  standards  which  Chris  Sav- 
age gave  to  a  generation  of  Indiana 
journalists.  His  years  of  dedication  on 
the  Indiana  University  Journalism  fac- 
ulty contributed  much  of  what  is  good 
in  Indiana  Journalism. 

Mr.  Ullmann,  who  Is  now  studying  in 
Washington  on  an  American  Political 
Science  Association  fellowship,  is  a 
worthy  recipient  of  the  Chris  Savage 
Award. 

He  has  written  with  great  depth,  in- 
sight, and  fairness  about  business  and 
economics,  education,  medicine,  and 
health  care,  and  a  variety  of  urban 
problems. 

He  has  helped  his  readers  understand 
some  of  the  critical  problems  which  con- 
front their  city.  State,  and  Nation,  and 
he  has  promoted  a  calm  and  rational 
discussion  of  these  problems. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Ullmann  and  I 
wish  him  well  in  his  career.  But  I  hope 
that  his  career  does  not  take  him  from 
Indianapolis  and  Indiana.  His  work 
there  has  been  valuable  for  the  progress 
of  the  State. 


THE  ITT-ABC  MERGER  CASE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  with  the  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  merger  cases  In 
years. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  to  the  De- 
cember 21,  1966,  order  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Commis- 
sioner Nicholas  Johnson  offers  a  brilliant 
discussion  of  the  Issues  Involved.  Com- 
missioner Johnson's  dissent  Is  vital  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  case.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  ITT-ABC  MracEK  Case 

(Abridged  version  of  dissenting  statement  of 

Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson) 

I.    SVMMABT    AND    tNTRODUCTION 

My  divergence  from  the  path  of  the  ma- 
jority in  this  caae  Is  so  fundamental  that  I 
feel  compelled  not  only  to  offer  a  relatively 
substantial  analysis  of  the  merits,  but  to 
preface  It  with  a  few  words  of  explanation 
and  summary. 

The  majority  opinion  contains  a  thorough 
statement  of  the  procedural  detail  of  the 
case  (such  as  when  pleadings  were  filed  and 
hearings  held),  and  I  will  not  repeat  It.  It 
Is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  characterize 
generally  the  case  before  us. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  vests 
this  Commission  with  responsibility  for  eval- 
uating,  among   other    things,    all    proposed 


transfers  of  title  to  licensed  broadcast  prop- 
erties. No  broadcasting  station  license  can 
be  trsoisferred.  assigned  or  disposed  of  with- 
out our  permission.  Our  refusal  prohibits 
the  transfer.  In  passing  upon  applications 
for  transfer  the  Act  provides  that  we  must 
consider  whether  "the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  will  be  served  there- 
by." Unless  we  can  make  such  a  finding  the 
application  for  transfer  mtist  be  denied. 

The  present  case,  characterized  as  a 
"merger"  of  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation  (ITT)  with  the 
American  Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc. 
(ABC) ,  comes  before  us  because  of  the  trans- 
fer provisions  of  the  Act.  Under  the  merger 
agreement  ABC  will  transfer  title  of  its 
seventeen  radio  and  television  stations  to  an 
rrr  subsidiary.  Ironically,  the  properties 
of  greatest  public  significance,  the  ABC  net- 
work and  Its  affiliated  stations,  are  not  li- 
censed property  of  ABC.  and  thus  comes 
within  our  Jurisdiction  only  by  virtue  of 
their  relation  to  the  ABC-owned  and  licensed 
stations.  In  order  to  "approve  the  merger." 
the  Commission  must  find  that  the  transfer 
of  the  seventeen  ABC-owned  sUtlons  to  ITT 
will  serve  the  "public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity." 

A.  The  Majority's  Procedural  Approach 
Would  Have  Been  Generally  Questionable  In 
Any  Case,  But  Has  Been  Especially  so  in  Ught 
of  the  Significance  of  "niU  Merger. 

It  is  deeply  relevant  to  note  at  the  outset 
that  this  particular  transfer  of  broadcasting 
properties  Is  the  largest  In  history,  and  the 
largest  this  Commission  Is  apt  to  encounter 
for  some  time  to  come.  What  Is  the  Com- 
mission's role  and  responsibility  In  such  a 
case?  My  disagreement  with  the  majority 
over  the  answer  to  that  question  Is  far  more 
fundamental  than  any  differences  with  re- 
gard to  the  merits.  For  the  majority's  treat- 
ment of  this  case.  In  my  Judgment,  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  public  resjwnslblUty  of  a 
regulatory  commission  tha'  Is  perhaps  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  American  ad- 
ministrative process. 

Prom  the  time  the  merger  application  was 
first  filed,  the  outcome  of  this  case  has  been 
a  foregone  conclusion.  At  one  point  no 
hearing  at  all  was  to  be  held.  Then,  as  a 
compromise  to  Commissioner  Bartley's  In- 
sistence on  "a  full  evidentiary  hearing."  the 
Commission  proposed  an  unprecedented, 
bobtalled  "oral"  hearing.  It  was  anticipated 
the  Commission  would  merely  meet  Infor- 
mally en  banc  with  the  principals  of  ABC  and 
ITT  and  hear  their  side  of  the  case.  Only 
the  questioning  of  the  three  dissenting  Com- 
missioners extended  the  case  to  a  scant  two 
days.  The  questioning  of  three  of  the  four 
Commissioners  in  the  majority  occupied 
scarcely  eleven  full  pages  in  the  607-page 
record.  The  fourth  Commissioner's  ques- 
tioning was  directed  principally  toward  dis- 
crediting an  PCC  staff  member,  and  assist- 
ing ITT  counsel's  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
absence  of  any  possible  antitrust  Implica- 
tions of  the  merger. 

The  most  notable  peculiarity  of  the  "oral 
hearing"  was  the  total  absence  of  any  party 
whatsoever  representing  the  public.  There 
were  no  intervenors.  (Indeed  the  absence 
of  Interveners  Is  sometimes  read  by  the  Com- 
mission as  evidence  that  the  public  Interest 
coincides  with  the  economic  interest  of  the 
applicant.  Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  abide 
such  logic.)  More  shocking,  participation  by 
PCC  staff  was  barely  evident.  One  employee 
of  the  Broadcast  Bureau  presented  a  very 
brief  recitation  of  some  Issues  that  should 
be  of  relevance  to  the  Commission.  Most 
had  already  been  noted  by  Commissioner 
Hartley  in  his  dissent  to  the  "oral  hearing" 
procedure.  There  was  no  cross-examination 
by  the  staff  of  a  single  spokesman  for  the 
applicants.  There  were  no  witnesses  what- 
soever presented  by  the  staff.  The  applicants 
came  with  able  lawyers,  economists,  busi- 
nessmen and  distinguished  citizens.  The 
Commission  had  none. 


To  aay  that  the  individual  Commissioners 
attended  the  hearing  to  represent  the  public 
is  to  totally  miscomprehend  the  administra- 
tive process  of  this  Commission.  A  Commis- 
sioner has  but  one  legal  and  one  engineering 
assistant.  Between  them  they  must  pass 
upon  a  caseload  that  last  year  produced  3.030 
pages  of  printed  opinions,  attend  numerous 
meetings  and  hearings,  and  otherwise  attend 
to  the  awesome  business  of  government  in- 
volvement in  this  nation's  communications 
system — a  system  which  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  American  broadcasting  industry,  such 
matters  as  telephones,  satellites,  microwave 
and  mobile  radio.  ITT  and  ABC  combine 
financial  resources  represented  by  total  rev- 
enues as  well  in  excess  of  «2  billion  annually 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  entire  staff 
of  the  PCC  (with  annual  budget  of  $17  mil- 
lion) would  be  adequate  to  deal  with  such 
corporations,  even  If  engaged  In  nothing  else. 
Clearly  a  single  Commissioner's  office  Is  not. 
Por  that  reason  I  make  no  representation 
that  this  opinion,  and  my  own  role  In  the 
hearing,  are  In  any  way  adequate  to  serve 
the  substontlal  public  Interest  involved  in 
this  case. 

After  the  hearing  things  only  got  worse. 
I  disclose  no  confidences  when  I  say  there 
has  been  considerable  urgency  within  the 
Commission  associated  with  the  disposition 
of  this  case.  There  have  been  numerous  ref- 
erences In  the  trade  press  to  the  fact  that  a 
substontlal  minority  of  this  CommUslon  has 
been  fully  prepared  to  decide  the  case  with- 
out even  waiting  to  hear  from  the  AasUtant 
Attorney  General    (Antitrust). 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Donald  P. 
Turner  wrote  PCC  Chairman  Bosel  H.  Hyde 
on  November  3,  1966  that: 

"Our  analysis  to  date  now  Indicates  a 
sufficient  possibility  of  significant  anticom- 
petitive effects  to  indicate  that  substontlal 
antitrust  questions  are  present."  Only  last 
evening  (December  20,  1966)  he  advised  us 
once  again  by  letter  that. 

"We  believe  the  possibilities  of  adverse 
effecto  are  significant  enough  that  we  should 
call  them  to  your  attention,  and  that  they 
deserve  full  and  serious  consideration  by  the 
Commission  In  making  Ito  determination 
whether,  in  light  of  these  and  other  perti- 
nent factors,  the  acquisition  of  ABC  by  ITT 
would  serve  'the  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity.'  " 

Mr.  Turner's  five-page  single-spaced  letter 
thoughtfully  presento  facts  and  analyses 
substantially  at  variance  with  the  evidence 
presentod  to  this  Commission  and.  if  true, 
leaves  the  majority's  opinion  in  shreds.  I 
am  simply  stunned  and  bewildered  that  the 
majority  of  this  Commission  could  receive 
such  a  letter  after  6:00  P.M.  one  evening  and 
resolve  a  case  of  this  magnitude  before  10:00 
A.M.  the  next  morning. 

I  would  think  It  appropriate  to  at  least 
read  Mr.  Turner's  letter  slowly.  Having 
done  so.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  this 
Commission  consider  the  Information  the 
Department  of  Justice  apparently  has  avail- 
able to  it.  Obviously,  the  majority  has  pre- 
vented that  possibility.  Accordingly,  I  simply 
set  forth  Assistant  Attorney  General's  letter 
In  full  as  an  Appendix  to  my  opinion. 
Matters  raised  by  the  Justice  Department 
were  not  the  only  areas  where  information 
was  clearly  lacking.  After  cursory  investiga- 
tion It  became  obvious  that  the  record  was 
woefully  Inadequate  with  regard  to  ITT's 
foreign  operations.  When  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Commission  might  write  the  appli- 
cants for  additional  information,  the  present 
majority  actually  refused  to  sign  the  letter 
which  was  sent. 

Substontlal  quantities  of  information  were 
filed  In  response  (although  partly  evasive  of 
the  questions  asked).  Again  questions  were 
posed  (again  over  the  majority's  abstention), 
and  again  quantities  of  Information  were 
supplied.  None  of  us  has  had  adequate  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  bulky  material— 
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most  recently  received  on  December  8,  1966 

anymore  thoroughly  than  the  Issues  imder- 
lylng  last  evening's  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

Why  this  rush?  Surely  it  Is  praiseworthy 
for  an  agency  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  Its 
workload  expeditiously,  especially  for  an 
agency  that  is  repeatedly  cited  as  an  example 
of  delay  and  Indecision.  No  one  would  de- 
fend processing  cases  for  five  and  ten  years, 
though  examples  of  such  abound  at  the  PCC. 
But  on  what  grounds  can  one  charge  "delay" 
by  such  an  agency  for  taking  more  than 
ninety  days  to  dispose  of  the  largest  case  in 
Its  history? 

And  now  the  majority's  opinion  is  bathed 
in  public  light.  Reading  it  one  is  prompted 
to  ask  if  those  four  Commissioners  even  be- 
lieve the  merits  relevant  to  their  decision. 
I  make  no  brief  for  the  analysis  I  have 
attempted  to  provide  in  this  dissenting  opin- 
ion. But  at  least  I  have  attempted  to  Iden- 
tify Issues  and  bring  some  rational  analysis 
to  bear.  The  Commission's  opinion  seems  to 
me  to  have  forsaken  any  such  attempt. 

The  majority  appears  to  be  saying  that  a 
merger  serves  the  public  Interest  unless  Indi- 
vidual Commissioners  are  wllUng  and  able  to 
bear  the  burden  of  coming  forward  with  evi- 
dence, and  proof,  that  it  does  not.  (Indeed, 
on  occasion  during  the  hearing,  the  appli- 
canto  were  almost  hostile  in  their  suggestion 
that  Commissioners  were  acting  with  Impro- 
priety in  even  questioning  the  public  benefit* 
from  the  merger  unless  armed  with  proof 
that  potential  evil  would  become  reality). 
The  majority  appears  to  believe  that  some 
disservice  to  the  public  Interest  can  be  tol- 
erated if  it  is  not  too  severe. 

Let  me  simply  note  briffiy  my  disagree- 
ment with  such  propositions,  for  within  these 
differences  may  lie  some  basis  for  logical 
understanding  of  the  very  wide  variance  be- 
tween my  approach  and  that  of  the  majority. 
Congress  has  provided  that.  "No  . .  .  station 
license  .  .  .  shall  be  transferred  .  .  .  except 
.  .  .  upon  finding  by  the  Commission  that  the 
public  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity 
will  be  served  thereby"  I  believe  such  lan- 
guage contemplates  that  some  transfers 
would  not  serve  the  public  Interest.  I  be- 
lieve such  language  presumes  that  this  Com- 
mission must  seek  and  examine  evidence  that 
the  public  Interest  viill  be  served  by  a  given 
transfer.  I  believe  the  burden  of  coming  for- 
ward with  such  evidence  Is  on  the  applicants. 
1  believe  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  ap- 
plicants. I  believe  that  without  such  evi- 
dence a  proposed  merger  must  be  disap- 
proved. I  believe  credible  evidence  of  proba- 
bility that  the  public  interast  will  be  dis- 
served by  a  merger  precludes  our  finding  that 
It  serves  the  public  Interest. 

If  these  assumptions  be  accepted,  then  the 
dissent  which  follows  flows  logically.  If  they 
be  rejected,  much  of  my  opinion  falls.  In  it 
the  following  arguments,  here  summarized, 
are  expounded  and  documented  at  greater 
length. 

B.  The  Majority's  SubstohUve  Analysis 
Palls  to  Take  Account  of  the  Absence  of 
Evidence  to  Support  the  Applicants'  Case, 
and  the  Substantial  Evidence  of  Probable 
Harm  to  the  Public  Interest. 

The  merger  was  conceived  In  pursuit  of 
personal  and  corporate  Interests  wholly  un- 
related to  the  public  Interest.  ABC  Presi- 
dent Goldenson  wished  to  retoln  control  of  a 
corporation  threatened  by  a  dissident  minor- 
ity. The  value  of  his  personal  stockholdings 
has  increased  by  about  »3  million  since  the 
merger  was  announced.  ITT  President  Ge- 
neen  sought  to  promote  further  growth 
through  acquisition,  and  favored  American 
corporations  over  foreign  because  of  the  pres- 
ent foreign-American  balance  In  ITT's  hold- 
ings. Prior  to  Ito  merger  with  ABC  60  per- 
cent of  ITT's  Income  was  from  foreign 
sources.  ABC  will  be  one  of  ITT's  largest 
subsidiaries.  Such  motivations  are.  of  course, 
not  necessarily  inconsUtont  with  serving  the 
public    interest    in    American    broadcasting. 


But  this  explanation  certainly  puto  the  case 
for  "the  public  Interest"  In  unique  perspec- 
tive. And  presumably  no  one  would  contend 
that  these  reasons,  token  alone,  are  adequate 
to  sustain  the  majority's  approval  of  the 
merger. 

The  public  Interest  in  broadcasting  will  be 
significantly  harmed  by  the  merger.  It  will 
place  one  of  the  largest  purveyors  of  news 
and  opinion  In  America  under  the  control 
of  one  of  the  largest  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions In  the  world,  a  company  that  derives 
60  percent  of  ito  earnings  from  foreign 
sources  and  40  percent  of  ito  domestic  income 
from  defense  and  space  contracto.  The  pos- 
sibility that  the  Integrity  of  the  news  Judg- 
ment of  ABC  would  be  affected  by  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  ITT  is  a  real  threat,  with- 
out regard  to  the  character  of  the  present 
management  of  ITT  and  ABC  and  their 
protestotlons  that  no  possibility  of  harm  ex- 
Isto.  ITT's  economic  Interesto  are  dally  af- 
fected by  what  American  citizens  know  and 
think  about  what  Is  going  on  in  their  coun- 
try and  the  world.  Moreover,  to  permit  ITT 
to  take  over  ABC  tends  to  Inhibit  competitive 
forces  in  the  broadcasting  business.  It  per- 
mits self-serving  imderstandlngs  between 
ITT's  subsidiaries  and  ABCs  advertisers.  It 
removes  ITT  as  a  potential  owner  of  a  new 
network,  or  broadcast  properties  not  asso- 
ciated with  a  network.  It  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  a  fourth  network  to  come  into 
existence.  It  tends  to  remove  ABC  as  a  party 
of  protest  to  the  international  communica- 
tion common  carrier  rates  charged  by  ITT. 
These  reasons,  standing  alone,  should  leave 
little  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the  merger 
should  not  receive  a  blithe  Imprimatur  from 
this  Commission. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  case.  The 
parties'  side.  What  have  ITT  and  ABC 
argued  in  support  of  the  "public  Interest" 
served  by  the  merger?  Does  it  make  sense? 
The  principal  argument  of  the  appllcanto, 
and  the  majority,  Is  that  the  merger  will 
permit  ABC  to  become  a  stronger,  more  com- 
petitive network.  Each  proposition  advanced 
In  support  of  this  argument,  however, 
simply  falls  to  wlthstond  analysis.  ABC  is 
sut>stontlally  competitive  with  the  other  two 
major  networks  today.  To  the  extent  It  Is 
not,  the  evidence  supporto  'he  view  that  the 
public  Is  benefited  by  ABC's  more  Innovative 
programming,  not  harmed.  Certainly  no 
one  offered  any  evidence  that  ABC's  pro- 
gramming Is  inferior  to  '^bax.  of  CBS  and 
NBC — quite  the  contrary.  The  company  is 
in  good  shape  financially.  Its  earnings  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  It  has  plans  for  expan- 
sion— made  before  proposal  of  the  merger, 
and  perfectly  capable  of  execution  without 
assistance  from  ITT.  Moreover,  ITT  has 
made  no  specific  commitment  of  funds  to 
ABC.  Indeed,  Mr.  Turner  has  advised  the 
Commission  that. 

"irrs  estimates  indicate  that  ABC's  earn- 
ings growth  rate  over  the  next  five  years 
would  be  16%.  More  Importontly,  It  was 
anticipated  that  after  capltol  expenditures 
and  debt  repayment,  and  assuming  ABC  con- 
tinues In  third  place,  it  would  yield  a  cash 
flow  approaching  $100  million  between  1966 
and  1970.  almost  all  of  which  was  thought 
by  ITT  to  be  available  for  reinvestment  out- 
side the  television  business." 

But  most  fundamental  is  that,  to  the  extent 
ABC  Is  not  fully  competitive,  the  reasons 
lie  wholly  in  the  number  and  competitive 
position  of  ito  affiliated  stations.  The  mer- 
ger can  in  no  way  affect  that  feet.  The 
growth  of  UHP  television  can — and  will. 

Thus,  even  Ignoring  the  substontlal  pub- 
lic detriment  that  will  be  caused  by  this 
merger,  the  Commission  is  not  warranted  in 
approving  It  in  my  Judgment.  The  applica- 
tions have  simply  faUed  In  sustaining  their 
burden  of  proving  that  at  least  some  public 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  their  merger. 

And  so  I  am  brought  to  the  substance  of 
my  dissent.    But  before  I  begin  my  analysis 


of  the  merito  1  wish  to  add  one  final  word. 
That  feelings  about  this  case  run  high  is  ob- 
vious— and  Irrelevant  to  my  evaluation  of  the 
issues.  I  think  highly  of  both  Mr.  Geneen 
and  Mr.  Goldenson.  the  Presldento  of  ITT 
and  ABC.  Each  has  rtghtfxilly  made  a  repu- 
totion  for  himself  as  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  American  business  today.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  them.  I  think  it  probable 
America  would  be  more  benefited  from  their 
continued  individual,  than  from  their  new- 
found collective  tolento.    We  shall  see. 

A.  ITT's  Porelgn  and  Defense  Interesto  are 
Potentially  Inconsistent  With  the  Integrity 
of  ABC's  News  Reporting. 

The  principal  danger  which  Inheres  in  this 
merger  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend.  Even 
the  majority  recognizes  it.  It  Is  the  poten- 
tial conflict  of  Interest  between  the  business 
interesto  which  comprise  ITT  and  ABC's 
broadcasting  responslbUIty  to  the  public, 
especially  in  news  and  public  affairs. 

The  ITT  system  represento  a  unique  mix- 
ture of  foreign  Interesto  and  domestic  com- 
panies Involved  in  defense  and  space  work. 
It  is  probably  the  outetonding  example  of  an 
American  corporation  with  inherent  struc- 
tural Impedlmento  to  the  wholesome,  inde- 
pendent operation  of  a  radio  and  television 
network  and  seventeen  broadcasting  stotlons. 
Congressional  concern  with  foreign  in- 
volvement in  American  broadcasting  com- 
panies Is  strongly  evidenced  in  the  Commu- 
nlcatlons  Act  of  1934.  In  fact,  the  Irony  in 
today's  decision  fairly  seethes  when  one 
realizes  that  the  Congressional  hearings  on 
the  1934  Communications  Act  reveal  that 
Section  310(a)  was  the  product  not  alone  oX 
legitimate  generalized  concern.  It  was 
aimed  at  one  company  In  particular:  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph — the  very 
company  which  now  seeks  to  control  ABC. 
A  hint  of  the  Involvement  of  ITT  officials 
In  foreign  affairs  U  conveyed  by  the  fact  that 
three  of  them  are  members  of  foreign  leg- 
islative bodies,  two  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords  and  one  of  the  Prench  National  Assem- 
bly. Another  Is  a  former  premier  of  Bel- 
glum.  And  several  have  positions  with  min- 
istries of  foreign  governmento  or  as  officials 
of  government-owned  industries.  Three 
directors  of  the  Chilean  telephone  subsidiary 
are  appointed  by  the  Chilean  government, 
and  that  number  will  increase  progressively 
until  seven  members  of  the  fifteen-man 
board  are  appointed  by  the  government. 

ITT  Is  bound  by  contract,  once  approved 
by  the  Chilean  Congress,  to  sell  49  percent  of 
the  stock  In  the  telephone  subsidiary  to  the 
government  and  other  Chilean  interesto. 
ITT  owns  13  percent  of  the  shares  of  Indian 
Telephone  Industries,  Ltd.,  of  which  the  In- 
dian government  owns  more  than  75  per- 
cent. ITT  owns  20  percent  of  a  Prench  tele- 
communications research  company  of  which 
the  Prench  government  is  the  majority 
stockholder,  and  6.5  percent  of  a  Swedish 
company  In  which  the  Swedish  government 
Is  a  60  percent  stockholder. 

Such  example  are  provided  merely  to 
Illustrate  the  character  and  depth  of  ITT's 
close  involvement  with  the  governmento  of 
foreign  countries.  They  do  not  begin  to 
exhaust  the  matter.  Any  company  which 
derives  60  percent  of  ito  income  from  foreign 
sources,  and  has  subsidiaries  in  more  than 
forty  countries,  obviously  will  develop  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  relationships 
and  responsibilities  in  those  countries. 

Certainly  ITT  is  aware,  even  if  a  majority 
of  this  Commission  is  not,  that  such  an  In- 
ternational corporation  must  Involve  Iteelf 
closely  In  the  affairs  of  foreign  governmento. 
At  the  last  annual  stockholders'  meeting, 
ITT's  president  reported, 

"On  all  fronto  today.  ITT  is  expanding  Ito 
activities  and  responsibilities.  We  now  em- 
ploy over  200,000  persons  in  more  than  50 
oountries,  representini)  an  extensive  involve- 
ment  and  responMbility  in  the  economies  and 
Boeietiea  of  the  countries  In  which  we  oper- 
ate."   (Emphasis  added) 
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The  company  has  often  aroused  the  enmity 
ot  foreign  governments  and  peoples.  There 
were  riots  directed  against  ITT  In  Spain  In 
the  early  1930's.  ITT  property  has  been  ex- 
propriated In  eight  countries.  Including 
Brazil. 

Nor  are  TTTb  problems  In  this  respect  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Only  two  weeks  ago,  there 
were  reports  of  the  almost  unanimous  op- 
position of  the  Peruvian  Senate  to  an  In- 
crease In  telephone  rates  negotiated  by  the 
ITT -owned  telephone  company  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Peru. 

Policies  of  the  United  States  government 
are  of  no  less  concern  to  ITT.  because  of  the 
effects  they  may  have  on  ITT's  foreign  In- 
vestments. At  annual  meetings  of  ITT's 
stockholders  reports  often  are  given  on  for- 
eign affairs.  In  1964,  doubtless  referring  to 
the  aftermath  of  the  Brazilian  expropriation, 
when  ITT  was  able  to  exact  much  better 
terms  of  compensation  than  were  originally 
offered.  President  Qeneen  told  the  gathering: 

".  .  .  during  the  year  1963  the  security  of 
all  our  operations  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries was  considerably  strengthened  by  bet- 
ter government-to-government  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  our  own  government  and 
the  governments  of  other  countries,  particu- 
larly m  Latin  America." 

That  rrr  has  been  very  active  In  advocating 
self-serving  policies  to  our  government  was 
quite  clear. 

The  conflicts  which  necessarily  arise  when 
a  company  so  heavily  Involved  In  foreign  af- 
fairs owns  a  radio  and  television  network  are 
Innumerable  and  continuous.  Only  the  fu- 
ture can  provide  specific  examples,  but  It  Is 
not  difficult  to  Imagine  quite  plausible  pos- 
sibilities. 

Chile,  Peru,  BrazU  or  India  might  someday 
wish  to  nationalize  the  telephone  companies 
which  rrr  now  owns  In  whole  or  In  part. 
It  has  hapepned  to  ITT  In  the  past  and 
could  easily  happen  again.  ABC  news  and 
public  affairs  personnel  would  have  to  com- 
ment on  the  nationalization  and  might  wish 
to  editorialize  or  treat  the  affair  at  length. 
If  one  admits  the  possibility  that  such  na- 
tionalizations could  be  put  In  a  favorable 
light,  the  potential  for  conflict  with  ITT's 
economic  Interests  Is  obvious. 

Even  less  confiscatory  actions,  such  as 
higher  taxes,  might  prompt  ITT  to  encour- 
age retaliatory  policies  by  the  United  States. 
ITT  had  done  so  In  the  p»8t  by  encouraging 
the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment  and  might  do 
so  again.  If  the  ABC  News  staff  felt  retalia- 
tion  unwise,   again   a   conflict  would   exist. 

The  number  of  potential  conflicts  U  end- 
less. One  extreme,  but  not  Implausible  ad- 
ditional example  might  be  offered.  A  dissi- 
dent rebel  movement  could  develop  In  a 
country  where  ITT  had  large  Investments. 
BrazU  Is  the  scene  of  recurrent  anti-Gov- 
ernment agitation,  and  ITT  Is  heavily  en- 
gaged In  that  country.  Suppose  ABC  News 
wished  to  produce  a  documentary  picturing 
the  rebellion  as  justified,  and  the  government 
of  Brazil  insisted  that  the  program  not  be 
shown?  Would  anyone  in  ABC  News  be  in- 
clined or  feel  free  to  propose  the  show  In  the 
first  place?  Would  they  be  able  to  withstand 
suggestions  from  within  or  without  ITT  that 
ABC  News'  resources  might  better  be  used 
on  other  assignments?  The  added  leverage 
which  the  government  of  Brazil  could  exert 
because  of  ITT's  Brazilian  holdings  would  be 
substantial. 

If  such  a  situation  seems  unlikely,  one 
need  only  think  of  the  boycotts  by  Arab 
countries  of  companies  which  do  business 
with  Israel.  In  Spain,  where  ITT  has  very 
large  holdings,  the  Government  has  been 
boycotting  a  motion  picture  company  since 
1964  because  one  of  its  movies,  "Ride  a  Pale 
Horse."  dealt  with  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  a 
manner  displeasing  to  the  government. 

With  all  the  Inherent  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining accurate  information  from  abroad, 
why  risk  even  the  remote  possibility  that 
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news  Judgments  presented  to  the  American 
people  might  be  distorted  to  serve  ulterior 
corporate  economic  Interests?  What  con- 
ceivable justification  could  there  be  for 
government's  participation  (through  today's 
action  by  this  Commission)  in  the  creation 
of  a  corporation  that  constantly  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  confilct  between  Its  own  best 
economic  interests  and  the  needs  of  our 
people,  and  our  government,  for  broadcasting 
Journalism  of  completely  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity from  around  the  world? 

Foreign  relations  provide  a  dramatic  but 
by  no  means  exclusive  source  of  confilct  be- 
tween ITTs  business  Interests  and  its  duties 
as  a  broadcaster. 

ABC  might  want  to  run  a  documentary 
favoring  the  use  of  domestic  satellites  for 
broadcasting.  (Indeed,  it  happens  to  have 
been  ABC  that  first  proposed  such  a  use, 
leading  to  the  PCC  hearing  that  produced 
the  now  famous  Ford  Foundation  proposal 
for  financing  educational  television  with  the 
money  saved  by  broadcasting  via  satellite). 
ITT  might  have  opposed  this  proposal  be- 
cavise  of  its  Interest  in  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation. 

ABC  might  want  to  criticize  the  high  level 
of  defense  spending,  or  the  large  sums  being 
expended  in  the  space  effort,  or  even  present 
programs  which  discuss  conflicting  views. 
Because  of  ITT's  Interest  in  both  defense 
and  space  work,  such  positions  would  jeop- 
ardize ITT's  economic  Interests. 

ABC  might  editorially  favor  truth-ln-lend- 
ing  legislation,  while  riT  finance  subsidi- 
aries would  presimiably  be  opposed. 

In  these  and  countless  other  ways  ITT, 
as  the  owner  of  ABC,  constantly  will  be  faced 
with  the  conflict  between  its  profit-maxi- 
mizing goals — indeed,  obligations  to  share- 
holders— which  characterize  all  business 
corporations,  and  the  duty  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic with  free  and  unprejudiced  news  and 
public  affairs  programming.  The  Issue  is 
both  whether  anything  damaging  to  ITT's 
Interests  is  ever  broadcast,  as  well  as  how 
it  is  presented. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  try  to  provide  as 
much  insulation  as  ptossibie  for  the  indus- 
try's programming  from  extraneous  eco- 
nomic considerations.  The  worst  we  can  do 
Is  to  encourage  mergers  like  this,  which  ex- 
pose businessmen  to  the  dally  temptation  to 
subvert  the  high  purpose  and  Indispensable 
role  of  the  broadcast  media  In  a  free  society. 

Subtle  pressures  on  ABC  officials  to  serve 
ITT  Interests  cannot  be  eliminated  by  the 
most  scrupulous  adherence  to  formal  Inde- 
pendence for  ABC  and  its  editorial  staff. 
ABC  personnel  will,  on  their  own  initiative, 
consider  ITT's  interests  in  making  program- 
ming decisions.  Institutional  loyalties  de- 
velop. These  are  often  reinforced  by  the 
acquisition  of  stock  in  the  employing  com- 
pany— now  ITT  stock,  not  ABC.  And  most 
Important,  It  will  be  Impossible  to  erase  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  make  the  broad- 
casting decisions  at  ABC  that  their  jobs  and 
advancement  are   dependent  on  ITT. 

If  ITT  is  like  most  major  corporations,  it 
spends  vast  sums  to  influence  its  Image  and 
Its  economic  relations — through  advertising, 
public  relations,  and  Washington  represen- 
tation. I 'am  afraid  I  must  concede  that  the 
assurances  we  have  been  provided — that  ITT 
will  be  totally  oblivious  to  the  Image  created 
for  it  by  its  own  mass  media  subsidiary, 
ABC — simply  strain  my  credlblUty  beyond 
the  breaking  point.  Are  we  to  accept,  on  the 
parties'  own  self-serving  assurances,  that  al- 
though rrr  may  continue  to  exert  pressure 
as  an  advertiser  on  the  programming  of 
CBS  and  NBC.  it  will  exert  none  as  an  owner 
on  the  programming  of  ABC?  Whether  it  be 
the  product  of  realism  or  cynicism  I  simply 
must  part  company  with  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  majority's  naive  and  unreasoning  faith 
in  the  parties'  "express,  positive  and  binding 
representations  as  to  future  performance." 

If  the  majority  could  point  to  any  sig- 
nlflcant  action  which  this  Conunlsslon  has 


taken  in  the  past  to  assure  the  Integrity 
of  the  news  I  might  have  greater  faith  in  Its 
"continuing  scrutiny."  In  fact  the  examples 
are  rare  and  trivial.  There  is  neither  moni- 
toring nor  preservation  of  the  broadcasting 
product.  Thus  the  raw  data  does  not  even 
exist  from  which  to  determine  how  licensees 
treated  subjects  which  affected  their  other 
business  Interests  should  some  future  "eter- 
nal vigilance"  require  such  information. 
Moreover,  too  close  a  scrutiny  could  be  mis- 
taken for  censorship  or  intimidation,  which 
our  laws  and  Constitution  forbid.  No,  the 
only  practical  way  to  combat  untoward  use 
of  broadcasting  facilities  by  conglomerate 
corporate  ownership  is  In  providing  the 
proper  structure  for  the  industry  In  the  first 
place.  When  the  majority  rejects  that  truth 
it  thereby  effectively  abdicates  responsibility 
for  this  most  "vital  element  of  broadcast 
service." 


THE  WYOMING  STATE  TRIBUNE 
EDITORIALLY  SUPPORTS  BAT- 
TLESHIPS   FOR    VIETNAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
cent Senate  speech,  tn  which  I  proposed 
that  two  battleships  be  withdrawn  from 
our  inactive  fleet  and  recommissioned 
for  employment  in  destruction  and  inter- 
diction activities  off  the  coast  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  drew  the  editorial 
attention  of  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  State 
Tribune. 

Editor  James  M.  Plinchum,  in  allud- 
ing to  my  remarks,  notes  that — 

The  battleship  is  made  to  order  for  use  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  wonder  is  that  It 
hasn't  been  employed  before  this  time. 

Mr.  Flinch um  suggests  further  that: 
The  Johnson  Administration  and  the  De- 
fense Department  owe  It  to  our  Air  Force 
and  naval  pilots  and  plane  crews;  to  the 
ground  forces  in  action,  to  their  families  and 
most  of  all,  to  this  country,  to  conduct  this 
war  as  if  it  were  a  war  and  not  a  political 
Indian-wrestling  match.  This  requires  using 
all  of  the  effective  weapons  at  our  command 
including  obsolete  battleships  which,  consid- 
ering the  present  aspects  of  this  war  at  least. 
may  not  be  so  obsolete  after  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  April 
13  editorial  from  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bring  Up   Those   Bio   Odns 

Cliff  Hansen  had  been  studying  the  idea 
of  recommlasloning  battleships  for  floating 
offshore  firepower  in  Vietnam,  for  some  six 
weeks  before  he  broached  it  on  the  Senate 
floor  yesterday.  While  it  may  seem  Incon- 
gruous to  some  that  an  Inland  senator  should 
make  a  naval  proposal,  it  must  be  equally 
apparent  that  some  of  our  sea-faring 
notables  came  from  places  far  removed  from 
the  U.S.  coastal  regions. 

The  Wyoming  RepubUcan  did  not  say  so  in 
his  speech  to  the  Senate,  but  there  Is  some 
divided  opinion  within  the  Navy  about  the 
employment  of  battleships  as  floating  gun 
platforms  off  Vietnam.  Naval  commanders 
In  Vietnam  waters  and  especially  some 
ground  force  representatives  of  the  Navy,  In- 
cluding Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt  (from  Fort  Col- 
lins), the  top  Marine  field  commander  in 
Vietnam,  favor  using  the  huge  battlewagons 
to  supplement  present  cruiser  and  destroyer 
fire  support  missions  delivered  to  ground 
troops. 

But  the  top  echelons  of  the  Pentagon 
naval  brass,  which  probably  reflect  ideas  of 
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Secretary  McNamara,  are  reported  to  be  op- 
posed to  recommlssionlng  the  battleships. 
Their  thinking  is  reported  to  follow  the 
line  that  taking  the  great  battleships  that 
played  such  an  important  role  In  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War.  out  of  mothballs  and 
putting  them  back  Into  service,  would 
amount  to  an  act  of  escalation  by  saying,  In 
effect,  we  have  no  hopes  of  peace  within 
the  next  year,  since  it  will  take  approxi- 
mately that  long  to  put  one  of  these  huge 
ships  Into  service. 

But  this  Is  precisely  one  of  Senator  Han- 
sens  argimients  why  we  should  take  thU 
step,  because  It  would  serve  noUce  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  not-so-shadowy 
allies,  the  Communist  Chinese  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  this  country  U  moving  to  settle 
the  war  in  Vietnam  So  long  as  the  Johnson 
Administration  fitfully  pursues  the  wlll-o- 
the-wlsp  of  peace,  or  at  least  a  ceasefire,  so 
long  shall  Hanoi  and  Its  friends  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  the  struggle. 

Prom  a  purely  tactical  concept,  however, 
nothing  appears  so  reasonable  as  the  tise  of 
the  firepower  of  ships  like  the  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin  and  the  Uke.  These  huge  vessels 
have  batteries  of  nine  16-lnch  guns,  each  of 
which  can  throw  a  shell  weighing  2,700 
pounds  a  maximum  of  24  miles. 

As  anyone  can  testify  who  has  ever  op- 
erated under  the  cover  of  offshore  naval  fire 
support,  the  destructive  capability  of  such 
firepower,  its  accuracy  and  Its  efficiency  are 
wonders  to  behold  compared  with  other 
forms  of  conventional  military  weaponry. 

The  aircraft  bomb  usually  is  advertised  in 
advance  even  with  today's  jet  planes; 
furthermore,  it  U  dropped  in  a  free  faU  from 
a  swiftly  moving  vehicle,  whereas  the  artil- 
lery explosive  is  hurled  with  terrific  force  so 
that  depending  on  the  type  of  shell.  It  can 
burst  above,  at.  or  beneath  the  ground  where 
Its  impact  Is  desired.  A  le-lnch  shell  at 
2,700  pounds  packs  a  terrible  destructive 
force  compared  with  our  aerial  bombs  at 
750  pounds. 

Not  only  this,  but  operating  at  the  direc- 
tion of  a  naval  forward  observer  team  on  the 
ground  or  In  the  air,  the  battleship  can  per- 
form Us  task  within  its  20  to  a4-mlle  range 
more  efficiently  (less  chance  of  mistaken 
bombing  of  friendly  troops  or  of  civilians) 
and  at  virtually  no  hazard  to  the  deliverers 
of  this  firepower. 

The  battleship  is  made  to  order  for  use  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  wonder  is  that  It 
hasn't  been  employed  before  this  time.  How 
many  Navy  and  Air  Force  pilots'  lives  would 
have  been  saved  by  its  use  along  the  Vietnam 
coastel  region  is  classified,  although  Hansen's 
offlce  says  the  Pentagon  has  furnished  it 
with  a  map  showing  a  line  within  which  18- 
inch  naval  gun  support  oould  have  been  de- 
livered during  the  past  two  years.  In  South 
Vietnam  alone.  Within  that  area  an  un- 
disclosed number  of  U.8.  planes  have  been 
shot  down  or  lost  in  combat  action,  with  a 
monetary  loss  alone  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  recommlssionlng  of  three  battleships. 

Hansen  Is  suggesting  that  only  two  battle- 
ships be  refurbished  and  put  back  into  use 
for  this  purpose.  This,  he  says,  would  cost 
the  equivalent  of  a  half  day's  expenditures 
by  this  country  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

So  it  Is  clear  from  this  casual  glance,  that 
this  country  u  overlooking  a  chance  to  save 
many  lives  of  our  pUots  In  the  future,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  aircraft  that  may  be  lost 
on  ground  support  missions  alone  within 
the  ao-mlle  inshore  line  stretching  along  the 
Vietnamese  coastline  and  including  naviga- 
ble waters  in  which  the  battleships  may 
operate.  ' 

The  Johnson  Administration  and  the  De- 
fense Department  owe  It  to  our  Air  Force  and 
naval  pilots  and  plane  crews;  to  the  ground 
forces  in  action,  to  their  families  and  most 
Of  all  to  this  country,  to  conduct  this  war  as 
If  It  were  a  war  and  not  a  political  Indlan- 
wrestUng  match.  This  requires  using  all  of 
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the  effective  weapons  at  our  command  in- 
cluding "obsolete"  battleships  which,  con- 
sidering the  present  aspects  of  this  war  at 
least,  may  not  be  so  obsolete  after  all. 


NEGOTIATIONS       ON       AMERICAN 
GRAINS  IN  THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr,  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  with  Congressman 
Thobias  B.  Cxtrtis.  of  Missouri,  who  is 
our  ranking  Republican  member.  Mr. 
Curtis  also  is  second  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  in  this  capacity  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
be  a  congressional  delegate  for  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 

Congressman  Curtis  has  fulfilled  his 
responsibilities  as  a  congressional  dele- 
gate in  an  imusually  thoroMgh  way  smd 
he  has  reported  periodically  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  tA>  American 
people  on  the  difficult  and  delicate  inter- 
national trade  negotiations  taldng  place 
in  Geneva. 

On  Monday.  April  10,  Mr.  Curtis  re- 
ported on  the  critical  negotiations  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  In  his  analysis, 
he  explored  the  important  issues  at  stake. 
He  described  the  trade  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  its  Euro- 
pean wheat  and  feed  grain  markets  and 
the  potentially  damaging  effect  on  our 
grain  exports  of  the  European  Economic 
Community's  common  agriculture  poli- 
cies. In  this  context,  he  outlined  the  ef- 
forts being  made  In  the  Kennedy  round 
to  maintain  U.S.  markets  and  at  the 
same  time  to  agree  on  a  means  to  share 
the  burden  of  supplying  wheat  to  needy 
undeveloped  countries. 

Congressman  Curtis'  exposition  on  this 
extremely  complex  aspect  of  the  ex- 
tremely complex  trade  negotiations  at 
Geneva  are  a  thought-provoking  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of  the  vital 
issues  Involved  in  the  current  talks  In 
the  Kennedy  round.  I  commend  them 
to  my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate  for  their 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Congressman  Curtis'  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Kennedy  Rottnd  and  thx  Pctttjue  or  VS. 
Trade  Polict:  An  Evaluation  of  Progress 
AND  Issues  in  the  Sixth  Round  of  trade 
Negotiations  Undxb  the  Oenxral  Agree- 
ment on  TAsirrs  and  Trade 
(By  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri) 
The  "Kennedy"  Round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions has  now  reached  the  period  of  ultimate 
decision.    Less   than   three  months   remain 
untU  President  Johnson's  authority  to  nego- 
Uate  under  the   1962  Trade  Expansion  Act 
expires.    Only  a  few  weeks  remain  untU  the 
April  30  agreed  deadline  for  completing  the 
package  of  bargains.    This  report,  given  to 
fulfill  my  function  as  a  Congressional  Dele- 
gate for  trade  negotiations  appointed  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  Is  an   evaluation 
of  the  progress  of  these  important  Interna- 
tional  negotiations   at   their   most   critical 
Juncture.     It  Is  my  third  such  report,  the 
first  having  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  ill,  parts,  pages  12360-12366, 
and  the  second  In  the  Congressional  Rsoord, 
volume  112.  part  14,  pages  11856-11869.    T«t 
another  repeat,  on  cotton  textiles,  that  dis- 
cxissed  many  related  Issues,  appeai»d  in  the 
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Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part  16 
pages  20966-21003. 

Because  what  Is  achieved  or  not  achieved 
In  the  Kennedy  Roiuid  wlU  shape  the  fu- 
ture of  International  trade  and  trade  nego- 
tiations, this  report  wUl  hopefully  also  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  future  discussion.  I  have 
pwepared  It  in  the  thought  that  it  may  be  a 
a  reference  source  for  those  citizens  and 
public  officials,  including  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  wish  to  examine  Uito  and  imder- 
stand  the  forces  at  work  in  this  important 
area  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  poUcy.  In- 
ternational trade — exchanges  of  goods  and 
services— affects  the  economic  well-being  of 
all  Americans.  And  it  Is  also  Important  as 
part  of  an  integrated  foreign  poUcy  which 
understands  and  uses  trade  as  a  means  to 
promote  peace  and  prevent  war. 

This  evaluation  and  report  wlU  be  de- 
Uvered  In  successive  sections,  discussing  first 
the  major  agriculture  sectors,  with  emphasis 
on  grains  and  dairy  products.  I  wUl  then 
describe  the  industrial  negotiations,  includ- 
ing Iron  and  steel,  cotton  textUes,  chemicals, 
aluminum  and  pulp  and  paper.  I  will  con- 
clude with  a  discussion  of  other-than-tarlff 
trade  barriers,  including  anti-dumping  The 
problems  providing  means  whereby  the 
developing  countries  can  Improve  their  trade 
earnings  wUl  be  treated  In  a  discussion  of 
tropdcal  agriculture  products,  and  cotton 
text  lies. 

For  five  years  the  Kennedy  Round  has  pre- 
occupied the  attentions  of  Americans  in- 
terested In  foreign  affairs  and  trade  For 
Atlantlclsts  the  Kennedy  Round  has  held 
the  promise  of  a  mcM-e  tightly-knit  Atlantic 
Community.  For  those  essentially  oon- 
'^f.^**L  ^^^  Communism,  the  AUantlc 
TOlidarity  and  prosperity  promoted  by  the 
I^nnedy  Round  might  strengthen  the 
..^^  .f  - '^^"'^y  ^  oppose  the  Communist 
East.  For  those  who  beUeve  in  the  Im- 
portance  of  integrating  the  world's  develop- 
ing economies  more  closely  with  the  IndiM- 
trtal  economies  and  estabUshlng  the  condi- 
tions for  th«lr  faster  economic  development 
«ie  Kennedy  Round  has  held  great  promise 
To  those  doctrtnally  committed  to  "free 
trade"  the  Kennedy  Round  has  promised  the 
longest  step  forward  in  two  decades  whUe 
the  anxiety  of  those  who  beUeve  that  the  first 
duty  of  an  American  is  to  favor  American 
industry  has  been  lessened  in  respect  to 
the  Kennedy  Round  by  the  evidence  of  UJS 
negotiators'   emphasis  on   reciprocity. 

KENNEDT    ROUND    IN    A    NEW    CONTEXT 

One  Importance  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
18  its  promotion  of  fair  competition  as  one 
of  the  factors  in  promoting  trade  expansion 

The  concentration  of  high  rates  of  trade 
growth  in  specialized  Industrial  manufac- 
tures is  said  to  give  foreign  trade  an  Im- 
portant, or  "leading,"  role  In  economic 
powth.  The  explanation  seeios  to  reside 
in  Increasing  specialization  and  exploita- 
tlon  of  economies  of  scale.  Harold  Van  B 
Cleveland  In  "The  Atlantic  Idea  and  Its 
European  Rivals"  published  for  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  In  1966,  summarizes 
this  Idea  as  follows:  "xiux«iruBOB 

"Most  of  the  advanced  industrial  nations 
are  at  a  stage  of  development  where,  for 
a  growing  part  of  their  Industrial  output, 
a  high  rate  of  growth  depends  on  an  ex- 
pansion of  output  more  rapid  than  Is  pos- 
sible within  domestic  markets  QrowlnK 
International  specialization  has  become  a 
condition  of  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  In- 
dustrial  growth.  .  .  .  Specialized  producta 
account  for  a  growing  proportion  of  Indus- 
trial  output  and  play  a  'leading'  role  In 
economic  growth." 

This  conclusion  Is  borne  out  by  data  that 
compare  the  growth  of  world  output  of  goods 
and  services  in  relation  to  world  trade  In 
goods  and  services. 

Trade  analyses  agree  that  before  World 
War  I.  when  relative  freedom  of  exchanges 
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of  goods  and  services  and  payments  pre- 
vailed, output  grew  at  annual  rates  of  about 
4%,  and  world  trade  grew  faster  than  output. 
But  between  1928  and  1949  the  average 
growth  In  trade  fell  drastically  as  a  result 
of  the  economic  and  political  effects  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  the  Second  World 
War.  and  annual  rates  of  growth  of  output 
also  declined. 

DYNAMIC   GROWTH   IN   THK  FimES  AND  SIXTHS 

But  the  experience  of  the  1950"s.  and  of 
the  first  half  of  the  present  decade,  showed 
that  the  rate  of  'ncrease  In  manufacturing 
output  wsis  much  larger  even  than  In  the 
bocanlng  decades  before  World  War  I,  and 
that  the  growth  of  world  trade  was  even 
greater,  reaching  a  compound  rate  of  6.6% 
a  year  for  manufactured  and  primary  prod- 
ucts combined.  Much  of  this  trade  expan- 
sion Is  considered  the  result  of  trade  barrier 
reductions  during  the  19S0's. 

Given  these  underlying  forces  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  bow  a  highly  advanced 
economy  such  as  the  United  States'  can 
suffer  in  world  trade  as  long  as  it  remains 
aggressively  competitive — devoted  to  Im- 
plementing market-place  economics.  A 
central  g^oal  of  economic  policy  should  there- 
fore be  to  maintain  a  strongly  innovative 
economy.  This  goal  requires  a  combination 
of  policy  tools.  One  of  them  Is  foreign  trade 
based  on  fair  competition.  A  trade  policy 
seeking  to  allow  competitive  forces  to  pUy 
is  healthy  not  only  for  the  United  States  but 
for  the  world  economy. 

In  this  new  context  Is  found  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Kennedy  Round  and  future 
trade  negotiations.  Against  this  background 
I  will  discuss  below  the  major  issues  in  all 
the  important  sectors  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

ASSXSSMXNT,  BALANCE,  WITHDRAWAI>— SOIR 
KIXMXNTS   or  TACnCB 

Sln^my  Report  to  Congress  on  the  prog- 
ress of|ke  negotiations  on  May  31,  1966,  and 
my  rep^  on  the  trade  policy  Issues  raised 
by  the  Long  Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrange- 
ment on  Aug\ist  29.  1966,  some  major  tactical 
moves  have  been  made.  The  most  Important 
of  these  has  been  the  assessment  of  offers  of 
the  16  so-called  "linear"  participants  in  the 
negotiations.  [Linear  participants  are  those 
which  have  agreed  in  principle  to  an  across- 
the-board  or  "linear"  percentage  cut  in 
tariffs  on  all  but  a  bare  minimum  of  traded 
Items.]  The  assessment  effort  was  part  of 
the  negotiating  plan  devised  by  GATT  Di- 
rector-General Eric  Syndham  White,  and  the 
date  set  for  the  presentation  of  assessments 
was  November  30.  This  could  not  accom- 
plish precise  balancing  becatise  It  was  based 
on  some  assumptions  about  the  outcome  of 
the  negotiations.  But  It  was  valuable  be- 
cause it  recapitulated  the  negotiations  to 
date.  All  negotiants  except  the  EEC  met 
the  November  30  deadline. 

Tot  the  United  States  this  was  a  two-part 
exercise  of  great  Importance.  The  assess- 
ment of  offers  was  undertaken  during  the 
fall  by  economists  of  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  in 
order  to  determine  the  "balance"  (or  Im- 
balance) of  other  nations'  offers.  The  Com- 
merce Depctftment  also  made  an  Independent 
assessment  of  the  "gap"  between  what  the 
United  States  is  offering  and  what  we  are 
offered  by  others.  Both  estimates  of  im- 
balance with  all  other  negotiating  countries 
come  near  to  about  (2  biUlon  total  deficit  for 
the  United  SUtee. 

At  the  same  time,  through  extensive  study 
and  decision  by  the  Interagency  Trade  Staff 
and  Trade  EjKcutlve  Conunlttees,  a  with- 
drawal list  was  being  determined.  The 
Trade  Executive  Committee  -(TEC)  Includes 
representatives  at  Assistant  Secretary  level 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce, 
Interior.  Labor,  Agriculture,  Treasury  and 
Defense,    chaired    by    Ambassador    William 


Roth.  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. 

The  TEC  instructed  its  subsidiary  com- 
mittee, the  Trade  Staff  Committee  (TSC) 
(composed  of  senior  policy  ofllclEUs  of  the 
departments  represented  on  the  Trade  Exec- 
utive Committee)  to  draw  up  a  list  of  items 
that  would  be  the  most  appropriate  to  be 
withdrawn  If  necessary.  Items  chosen  were 
to  be  those  economically  "sensitive"  to  tariff 
cuts,  other  than  those  items  not  already  on 
the  U.S.  exceptions  list. 

The  Trade  Executive  Committee  met  In 
late  November  in  Geneva  where  the  difficult 
final  decisions  on  possible  withdrawals  were 
made.  The  result  was  a  listing  of  items  In 
these  categories  of  priority:  first  priority 
were  items  "certain"  to  be  affected  by  cuts: 
second  priority  were  those  that  likely  would 
be  affected;  third  were  those  likely  to  be 
only  marginally  affected. 

ASSESSMENT  AT  GENEVA 

Then,  in  bilateral  meetings  with  the  major 
participants  in  the  negotiations,  the  Deputy 
Special  RepreeentaUve  in  charge  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva,  Ambassador  Michael  Blu- 
menthal,  presented  the  U.  S.  assessment  of 
offers.  In  his  presentations  the  Ambassador 
explained  to  the  foreign  representatives  oppo- 
site him  the  several  methods  by  which  the 
United  States  had  calculated  the  balance  of 
offers  as  a  part  of  the  assessment  exercise. 
Among  these  methods  were:  1)  an  evalua- 
tion of  offers  on  the  basis  of  weighted  trade 
in  items  subject  to  cuts;  2)  an  analysis  of 
the  trade  creating  or  diverting  effects  to  try 
to  determine,  using  three  sets  of  elasticities, 
whether  U.  S.  exports  would  increase  or  de- 
crease; 3)  a  calculation  of  losses  of  duties 
collected;  and  4)  a  calculation  of  the  volume 
of  Imports  on  which  offers  were  made. 

Ambassador  Blumentbal  also  submitted  a 
list  of  concessions  the  United  States  would 
like  to  obtain  from  each  country,  and,  fi- 
nally, a  select  list  of  items  for  withdrawal  to 
Indicate  hypothetlcally  what  the  United 
States  will  likely  withdraw  if  new  offers  suf- 
ficient to  achieve  balance  are  not  put  on  the 
Uble.  The  U.  S.  intention  during  these  as- 
sessment meetings  was  to  make  clear  that 
full  U.  S.  offers  would  remain  on  the  table 
if  the  offers  of  certain  other  participants 
were  improved  sufficiently  to  achieve  reci- 
procity. 

The  participants  with  whom  the  United 
States  determined  an  unfavorable  balance 
were  primarily  Japan,  Canada,  and  the  EEC. 
With  the  United  Kingdom  there  was  also  a 
slight  lack  of  balance,  each  side,  however, 
assessing  its  imbalance  with  the  other  at 
nearly  the  same  dollar  value.  The  items  In 
dispute  could  be  said  to  be  mainly  tobacco 
and  whiskey  of  Scottish  origin.  Of  these 
assessment  meetings  I  attended  those  with 
the  representatives  of  Japan,  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

THE  UNITEO  STATES,  THE  EintOPEAN  COMMUNITT, 
AND  THIBD  COTTNTRIXS 

But  Clearly  the  most  important  such  as- 
sessment or  balancing  exercise  was  that  held 
with  the  EEC.  On  the  EEC  offers  depend 
the  offers  of  many  other  participants,  all  of 
whom  have  Indicated  that  those  of  the  EEC 
are  insufficient.  If  each  one  of  these  coun- 
tries were  to  act  on  its  decision  that  EEC 
offers  were  not  sufficiently  in  balance  with 
its  own,  and  were  to  retract  offers,  such  coun- 
try would  of  course  attempt  to  withdraw 
from  negotiation  those  offers  that  were  of 
principal  Importance  to  the  EEC,  and  to 
maintain  those  of  interest  to  others.  But, 
Inevitably,  many  such  withdrawals  would 
affect  third  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  simply  becatise  they  are  subject  to 
the  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  rule,  which 
in  essence  requires  that  a  concession  made 
to  one  country  must  apply  to  all. 


The  focus  of  U.  S.  and  third  country 
diplomacy  and  negotiation  thus  continues 
to  be  to  improve  EEC  offers  where  they  are 
insufficient.  By  increasing  these  offers  the 
maximum  results  can  be  obtained  for  every- 
one, particularly  third  countries  such  as  the 
members  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, which  have  made  very  generous  of- 
fers. Developing  countries  will  also  benefit 
from  deep  cuts  in  ElEC  tariffs. 

A    CROWING    DISTORTION    IN    EUROPEAN    TRADE 

The  growing  economic  chasm  between 
EFTA  and  the  EEC,  creating  as  It  does  an  un- 
natural division  of  Eiu-ope  into  two  trading 
blocs  of  unequal  size.  Is  cause  for  alarm  to 
certain  ETTA  members  in  particular.  As  a 
customs  union  the  EEC  prefers  its  members 
by  creating  a  duty-free  Internal  market.  At 
the  same  time  it  necessarily  discriminates 
against  non-members  by  e.xcludlng  them 
from  the  union  by  means  of  a  uniform  com- 
mon external  tariff  (CXT),  and  other  de- 
vices. 

Thus  traditional  markets  of  non-members 
are  often  absorbed  by  union  members  be- 
cause of  their  new  specially-favored  access 
to  the  Common  Market.  The  creation  of  a 
common  external  tariff  applicable  to  all 
members  has  the  special  effect  of  raising 
duties  on  some  countries'  exports  while  low- 
ering duties  on  others.  Thus  a  traditional 
supplier  may  find  that  the  duties  on  a 
major  export  item  to  a  low-tariff  country  are 
Increased  by  the  averaging  of  tariffs  to  create 
a  CXT. 

A  case  in  point  Is  butter  from  Denmark, 
which  used  to  supply  the  German  market  In 
large  quantity.  As  tariffs  among  EEC  mem- 
bers have  fallen  relative  to  external  tariffs, 
the  Netherlands  has  increasingly  supplanted 
Denmark  In  provisioning  Germany  with  but- 
ter. This  "Danish  dilemma"  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  largest  single  Danish 
export,  shlpmenu  of  cattle  and  beef  to  the 
EEC  worth  more  than  $100  million  in  1965, 
has  virtually  come  to  a  stop. 

These  factors  Impel  Denmark,  and  other 
countries  in  much  the  same  plight,  to  seek 
association  or  membership  In  the  EEC.  Even 
West  German  "lands,"  or  states,  are  suffer- 
ing. Formerly  linked  by  trade  ties  to  areas 
including  non-EEC  members,  two  lands  In 
particular,  Bavaria  and  Schleswlg-Holsteln, 
find  the  trade  creating  effects  of  the  EEC 
unable  to  balance  the  trade  diverting  effects 
of  the  separation  from  their  old  economic 
ties  with  EFTA  countries.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  the  EEC's  common  external 
tariff  must  either  be  negotiated  down,  or 
excluded  countries  like  Denmark  must  Join 
the  larger  grouping. 

EFTA  as  a  group  would  eventually  like  to 
form  a  \mlon  with  EEC;  Spain  and  Israel 
would  also  like  to  become  associated.  Tur- 
key and  Greece  have  already  been  blessed  by 
association  agreements.  The  line  grows 
longer  while,  ironically,  the  ability  of  the 
EEC  to  achieve  the  needed  internal  con- 
sensus successfully  to  Integrate  new  mem- 
bers diminishes. 

The  Kennedy  Round  was  conceived  as  a 
principal  means  of  reducing  the  growing 
chasm  between  European  economic  blocs. 
If  it  does  not  bring  that  result,  it  will  have 
been  a  failure  in  a  major  sense. 

NORDIC  COUNTXIXS  BARGAIN  TOGETHER 

The  division  of  these  two  major  European 
trading  areas  and  Its  economic  side  effects, 
and  the  imbalance  between  EEC  offers  and 
other  nations'  offers,  have  led  several  EFTA 
members  to  attempt  a  new  negotiating  ap- 
proach. Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  Joined  in  a  "Nordic  front"  to 
negotiate  single  agreed  lists  of  tariff  offers 
and  withdrawals.  The  Joint  Nordic  approach 
was  necessitated  by  the  insufficiency  of  EEC 
offers,  and  there  are  now  signs  that  It  has 
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been  effective.  At  Its  January  10  meeting  the 
EEC  CoimcU  of  Ministers  Improved  Its  offers 
to  the  Nordic  countries  somewhat.  These 
improvements  wUl  fortunately  also  benefit 
the  United  States  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  rule. 

So  much  for  this  sketch  of  some  major  de- 
velopments in  the  scheme  of  the  negotia- 
tions. These  extremely  complex  negotiations 
are  commonly  divided  into  four  main  groups, 
each  with  its  own  subdivisions.  The  main 
groups  are  agriculture  negotiations,  indus- 
trial negotiations,  negotiations  in  the  area  of 
non-tariff  barriers,  and  negotiations  with  de- 
veloping countries. 

Within  the  agriculture  sector,  which  I  will 
discuss  first,  negotiations  are  carried  out  in 
several  committees  for  varloxis  products: 
cereals,  meats,  dairy,  other  temperate  prod- 
ucts, and  tropical  products.  Within  the  in- 
dustrial sector  five  large  areas  with  special 
problems,  steel,  chemicals,  textiles,  paper  and 
pulp  and  aluminum,  have  been  treated  indi- 
vidually. In  the  area  of  non-tariff  barriers 
antidumping  has  become  preeminent,  and 
while  other  non-tariff  barriers  find  their  way 
Into  the  negotiations,  notably  the  American 
selling  price  issue  and  the  E^^^op€an  "road 
tax,"  they  do  so  largely  in  the  context  of  in- 
dustrial bargaining. 

AORICtTLTURE   AND   INTERNATIONAt  TRADE   NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

Agriculture  negotiations  in  the  context  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  are  best  understood  as  a 
beginning — a  beginning  in  reconciling  con- 
flicting national  agriculture  policies  almost 
predestined  to  create  clashes  of  national  in- 
terests. These  clashes  of  interest  have  now 
become  acute  because  nations  generally  have 
failed  to  develop  economic  principles  to  deal 
with  agriculture.  Instead  they  have  de- 
veloped multitudinous  political  mechanisms 
to  control  domestic  agriculture  sectors. 

The  tools  of  national  agriculture  control 
have  not  been  the  traditional  tools  used  to 
control  trade  in  Industrial  sectors,  namely 
tariffs.  Rather,  the  tools  have  been  direct 
Intervention  In  markets  to  buy  and  sell  com- 
modities, with  the  objective  of  maintaining 
prices  and  guaranteeing  to  fanners  a  certain 
level  of  income  deemed  to  be  "fair "  without 
relation  to  real  economic  forces. 

Particularly  since  the  war,  during  which 
US.  agriculture  had  expanded  so  greatly, 
policies  of  price  maintenance  for  current 
production  have  created  a  world  agricultural 
surplus,  acute  in  many  countries.  In  periods 
when  world  commercial  demands  had  not 
grown  sufficiently  to  absorb  It.  But  for  tra- 
ditional exporters  of  agricultural  products, 
like  the  United  SUtes,  the  problem  of  sur- 
plus was  not  unusually  serious  until  the 
buyers  of  their  output  began  to  produce  farm 
commodlUes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  begin  to 
approach  self-sufficiency. 

TRADITIONAL     U.S.     AORICULTURX    MARKETS 
CHALLENGED 

In  the  1960's  the  United  States  found  that 
Its  traditional  largest  purchasers  in  Eurc^e 
were  beginning  to  adopt  farm  policies  which 
would  result  in  increased  domestic  output. 
To  Justify  such  policies  of  agricultural  au- 
tarchy were  adduced  balanoe-of-payments 
arguments  and  the  real  need  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  agriculture  sectors  damaged  and 
retarded  from  technological  development  by 
the  war.  Also  important,  however,  was  the 
feeling  that  a  strong  agriculture  sector  is 
necessary  for  national  security  in  time  of 
emergency.  This  argument,  understandable 
In  the  context  of  the  post-war  period,  la 
cited  today  as  an  important  motivation  for 
EEC  farm  policy. 

In  pursuit  of  policies  of  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency  and  balance  of  payments  equi- 
librium, and  in  order  to  Implement  the 
requirement  of  the  1867  Treaty  of  Rome 
establishing  the  Common  Market  that  agri- 


culture policies  of  the  Six  be  harmonized, 
the  EEC  began  to  formulate  its  common 
agriculture  poUcles  (CAP's).  The  first 
United  States  encounter  with  these  revo- 
lutionary new  policies  came  during  the 
Dillon  Round — or  the  fifth  round  of  negotia- 
tions under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade — which  took  place  In  196(^-62. 

CONFRONTATION    ON    EEC   AORICtTLTURE   POLICIES 
AT  THE  DILLON  ROTTNO 

Recounting  some  of  the  history  of  the 
Dillon  Round  and  agriculture  gives  a  better 
perspective  of  the  present  agriculture  nego- 
tiations. The  United  States  has  In  fact  been 
Involved  in  negotiations  on  the  EEC's  com- 
mon agriculture  policies  for  far  longer  than 
many  of  us  think.  But  It  is  accurate  to  say 
that  In  fact  the  full  portent  of  the  EEC's 
policies  did  not  come  home  to  us  until  in 
1960  the  EEC  explained  Its  agriculture  poU- 
cles at  annual  GATT  agriculture  consiUta- 
tlon  meetings. 

In  the  Dillon  Round,  the  Community  with- 
held certain  items  such  as  grains,  rice,  poul- 
try, dairy  products  and  meat  from  the  nego- 
tiations because  for  these  products  they 
planned  to  establish  common  agriculture 
policies  based  on  variable  fees.  In  many  of 
these  products  the  United  States  had  pre- 
viously obtained  duty  reductions  and  even 
zero  bindings  at  GATT  negotiations.  The 
Community's  intention  to  adopt  common 
agriculture  policies  meant  that  it  would  have 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  any  attMatlons  In  GATT 
obligations  which  ott^^Biember  countries 
had  made  previously.^In  some  products, 
like  soybeans  and  variety  meats,  satisfactory 
alterations  were  agreed  upon.  But  for  many 
products,  such  as  grains  and  other  products 
named  above,  the  Community  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate satisfactory  bargains  that  would  as- 
sure us  the  same  treatment  under  the  com- 
mon agriculture  policies  as  we  had  had 
previously. 

HISTORY    or    THE    VARIABLE    LEVT    IN    TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  effect  of  the  common  agriculture  pol- 
icy If  based  on  the  variable  levy  system  was 
to  establish  a  system  of  import  charges  that 
fluctuated  day  to  day  and  was  therefore  not 
the  result  of  International  tariff  negotiation 
but  of  determination  by  an  administrative 
authority.  Under  the  rules  of  GATT,  spe- 
cifically Article  XXIV  (6)  (a),  average  levels 
of  protection  of  a  customs  union  cannot  be 
higher  than  those  of  Its  component  members. 
But  the  General  Agreement  has  never  been 
specifically  Interpreted  to  disapprove  variable 
levies  in  the  same  way  that  it  disapproves 
of  quotas. 

The  new  EEC  agricultural  policy  had  not 
been  formulated  In  detail  nor  had  It  been 
agreed  upon  by  1961,  but  Its  ouUlnes  were 
clear.  Also  quite  clear  was  that  a  common 
agriculture  policy  on  these  lines  would  be 
demanded  by  France  as  the  price  of  progress 
toward  more  complete  economic  union  and 
finally  political  integration  of  the  Common 
Market. 


THE    IDEA    OF    GUARANTEED    ACCESS 

Instead  of  opposing  inalterably  the  vari- 
able levy  system  at  the  Dillon  Round,  the 
United  States  proposed  as  compensation  for 
the  violation  of  GATT  rules  a  type  of  "guar- 
anteed access"  to  the  European  market  in 
commodities  of  which  the  United  States  was 
even  then  a  large  supplier.  In  addition  It 
sought  cuts  In  tariffs  on  agriculture  items 
not  to  be  covered  by  the  variable  levy  system. 

In  response  to  American  demands  EEC 
negotiators  would  only,  however,  offer  assur- 
ance that  the  variable  levy  system  would  not 
be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  damage  U.S. 
exports.  Such  assurance  of  course  contra- 
dicted the  intent  of  the  variable  levy  sys- 
tem, which  when  In  full  operation  was  In 
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fact  Intended  to  prevent  competition  from 
outside  the  market — that  was  simply  the  ob- 
jective of  the  system. 

Thus  the  United  States  In  1961  chose  not 
to  oppose  the  variable  levy  system  per  se. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  decided  that 
the  variable  levy  would  be  the  price  the 
United  States  would  pay  for  the  growth  of 
the  EEC  and  for  other  concessions  In  the 
Dillon  Round. 

The  DUlon  Round  agriculture  stalemate 
was  broken  when  the  United  States  assented 
to  complete  negotiations  without  resolving 
satUfactorily  the  deep  problems  created  by 
the  emerging  common  agriculture  poUcy  on 
wheat,  feed  grains,  poultry,  meat  and  rice. 
But  the  U.S.  acquiescence  was  considered 
only  the  end  of  the  first  roimd:  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  contained  a  requirement  that 
the  next  negotiations  undftr  its  authority  be 
concerned  equally  with  agriculture.  It  was 
to  be  the  forum  in  which  the  agriculture 
problems  left  unresolved  by  the  Emion  Round 
would  be  rectified. 

THE   LEGACY   OF   THE   DILLON   ROUND 

In  retrospect  It  Is  now  easy  to  observe  that 
the  United  States  Indeed  paid  a  very  high 
price  for  this  decision  of  the  Dillon  Round. 
Though  we  maintained  our  option  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  satisfactory  compensation  for 
the  violation  of  GATT  obUgatlons  after  the 
DlUon  Round  we  did  so  In  the  context  of 
the  common  agriculture  poUcies  themselves. 
We  have  therefore  only  in  a  sense  "accepted" 
those  systems,  but  only  in  that  we  have 
agreed  to  try  to  modify  them  untU  they  be- 
came compatible  with  sound  trade  prin- 
ciples. 

A  more  effective  approach  might  have  been 
steadfastly  to  refuse  to  accept  the  common 
agriculture  poUcy  as  we  saw  It  developing, 
and  to  have  demanded  compensation  in 
terms  of  the  previous  levels  of  duties.  The 
price  of  this  position  may  have  been  the 
faUure  of  the  DlUon  Round  and  perhaps  also 
the  failure  of  the  European  Community. 
But  the  result  Is  that  the  United  States,  In 
the  absence  of  a  recourse  under  a  GATT 
rule  prohibiting  variable  levies,  and  having 
dealt  with  the  EEC  common  agriculture  pol- 
icies for  six  years,  would  now  find  It  difficult 
to  obtain  through  GATT  compensation  for 
the  changes  or  "unblndlngs."  In  cases 
where  the  CXT  rates  were  negotiated  in  the 
Dillon  Round,  and  therefore  bound  In  GATT, 
a  variable  levy  or  other  fee  that  brought  the 
total  fees  above  the  bound  level  could  be 
legally  questioned  In  GATT. 

In  a  speech  In  December  1966,  titled  "New 
Challenge  In  International  Relations"  Alf 
Landon  said:  "In  October,  1961,  when  the 
White  House  was  divided  on  whether  to  sup- 
port the  fiedgllng  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, or  whether  to  request  a  year's  ex- 
tension of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  I  urged 
support  of  the  EEC  as  the  most  realistic  step 
toward  economic  and  political  stabUlty,  and 
hence  world  peace.  Why?  Because  the  EEC 
was  founded  on  the  simple  principle  of  re- 
moving nationalist  barriers  to  International 
trade." 

TH«  KKNNBOT  ROUND  A  SXQUXL  TO  THT  DllXOtr 
BOUND 

Thus  the  "Kennedy"  Round  was  to  be  both 
the  focus  of  the  clash  of  national  pollclea 
resulting  when  a  traditional  exporter  finds 
ItB  cusrtomary  markets  being  closed  by  agri- 
culture poUciee  which  have  the  effect  of  over- 
stimulating  production.  It  U  also  the  focus 
of  the  conflicts  of  trade  poUoy  left  over  from 
the  DlUon  Round. 

Agriculture  negotiations  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  are  therefore,  from  one  point  of  view, 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  international 
effects  of  irrational,  uneconomic,  national 
farm  policies.  We  are  right  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  them  IntemationaUy,  but  the  base 
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from  which  the  negotiations  have  begun  la 
at  best  faulty. 

This  background  strongly  suggests  that 
the  international  negotiations  in  the  agri- 
culture area  are  bound  to  be  disappointing. 

This  is  shown  by  EEC  reaction  to  VS.  agri- 
ciUture  offers.  The  United  States  in  fact 
offered  60%  cuts  in  its  tariffs  on  an  Immense 
range  of  items  in  the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules 
relating  to  agriculture.  These  offers  were 
not,  however,  sufficient  to  bring  meaningful 
offers  from  the  EEC — and  the  result  has  been 
threatened  U.S.  withdrawal  of  a  list  of  offers 
that,  one  would  think,  are  very  attractive 
to  the  EEC.  But  the  enticement  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  Community 
to  alter  the  farm  policies  it  spent  years  forg- 
ing through  political  and  economic  compro- 
mise. 

THE     NFOOTIATINO     SCHEDtlXE    IN    AOBlCtTLTtntE 

In  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  agricul- 
ture negotiations  a  review  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  negotiations  have  developed  to 
the  present  Is  useful:  it  Is  testimony  to  the 
sense  of  friistration  we  now  experience. 

The  Ministerial  Resolution  of  May  1963, 
reaiarmed  by  the  resolution  of  May  1964, 
agreed  that  the  negotiations  would  Include 
all  items,  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial. 
Both  resolutions  said  that  for  agriculture 
products  the  negotiations  would  provide 
"acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets  in  order  to  significantly  develop  and 
expand  world  trade  in  such  products." 

The  United  States  has  officially  committed 
Itself  to  the  position  that  there  can  be  no 
Industrial  bargains  without  meeting  the 
above  criteria  for  agricultural  products:  a 
final  package  must  contain  both.  This  com- 
mitment, which  is  not  required  by  the  letter 
of  the  1963  Trade  Expansion  Act,  has  been  so 
frequently  reiterated  in  official  statements 
that  it  is  Impiossible  now  to  breach  it  without 
dishonor.  And  it  is  clearly  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  and  is  evident  in  its  legislative  history. 

BINDINO    THE     MAKOIN     OV     StTPPORT     MfX)     DIS- 

PAsmES— UAJoa  eec  fhoposals 
Though  the  Ministerial  Resolution  of  May 
1964  annoxinced  the  Sixth  Round's  formal 
opening,  the  year  between  May  1963  and 
May  1964  had  been  flUed  with  tedious  dis- 
cussions about  the  ground  rules  of  the 
negotiations  both  in  the  Industry  area  and  In 
agriculture.  During  this  period  emerged  the 
two  great  bugaboos  which  have  haunted  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  negotiations  to 
this  day.  In  agriculture  the  Community  de- 
veloped and  presented  the  Idea  of  binding 
the  margin  of  support,  the  "montant  de 
soutlen,"  while  for  industrial  iten:is  it  evolved 
the  concept  of  "disparities." 

TtU  MONTAMT  DX  80T7TIXIT 

The  binding  of  the  montant  de  soutlen 
wotild,  in  the  EEC  plan,  have  been  part  of  a 
world  market  organization  system  based  on 
the  Internal  EEC  farm  system  Itself.  Under 
the  ECC  proposal  each  country  woixld  de- 
termine the  level  of  its  own  domestic  price 
supports  for  each  product.  World  reference 
prices  would  be  negotiated  with  other  coun- 
tries for  each  product.  Each  country,  In- 
cluding the  EEC,  would  then  offer  to  freese 
the  margin  between  domestic  support  prices 
and  these  world  reference  prices.  If  the 
prlc*  of  the  imported  article  was  below  the 
reference  price,  a  supplemental  or  variable 
levy  would  be  collected  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  offering  price  and  the 
world  price.  Thus,  for  an  importing  country, 
the  reference  price  would  become  a  minimum 
world  price. 

The  response  of  the  United  States  and 
others  was  to  propose  Instead  an  approach 
according  to  which,  where  fixed  tariffs  were 
the  only  form  of  protection,  the  aim  woxild 
b«  to  seek  60%   cuts  as  would  be  done  in 
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the  case  of  Industrial  items.  Where  meas- 
ures other  than  fixed  tariffs  were  barriers, 
the  aim  would  be  a  significant  liberalization 
in  these  forms  of  protection  equal  to '60% 
in  traditional  barriers.  In  a  statement  to 
the  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommittee 
of  the  Hoiise  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as 
late  as  August  10,  1966,  Governor  Herter 
again  reiterated  the  U.S.  position  that  "the 
objective  of  the  agriculture  negotiations 
should  be  trade  liberalization  equal  to  that 
achieved  in  the  non-agricultural  sector, 
meaning  50%  tariff  cuts  where  tariffs  provide 
the  effective  protection,  and  where  other 
forms  of  protection  are  employed,  such  as 
variable  levies,  liberalization  equivalent  to 
a  50%  cut  in  fixed  tariffs."  Thus  we  can 
clearly  see  the  pragmatic  manner  in  which 
the  United  States  has  responded  to  the 
problem  of  adapting  EEC  farm  policies  to 
make  them  acceptable. 

DISPUTE    ABOUT    GIOUND    BULES    PORCOTTEN 

By  the  siunmer  of  1984  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Community  agreed  to  proceed 
with  the  negotiations  pragmatically,  and  to 
forget  arguments  of  principle.  The  parties 
agreed  to  table  lists  of  exceptions  to  their 
industrial  offers  (which  they  had  agreed 
would  be  substantially  all  items  traded)  by 
November  17,  1964.  Then,  early  in  1964, 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  the  ground 
rules  for  agriculture  were  abandoned.  It 
was  agreed  that  grains  offers  would  be  made 
on  May  17  and  that  all  other  agriculture 
offers  would  be  tabled  on  September  16.  1969. 
The  delay  in  tabling  the  non-grains  offers 
was  requested  by  the  EEC,  which  took  the 
position  that  it  could  not  make  offers  on 
agriculiiral  products  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
until  it  could  take  major  Internal  decisions 
on  the  levels  of  price  supports  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  common  agriculttire  policy  reg- 
ulations for  all  major  products. 

Like  other  deadlines,  however,  the  Sep- 
tember 16,  1965  tabling  deadline  fell  by  the 
wayside.  This  time  the  cause  was  the  Com- 
munity crisis  precipitated  by  Prance  that 
emerged  on  June  30,  1966.  Ostensibly  based 
on  the  issue  of  Community  financing,  the 
roots  of  the  "crisis"  reached  to  the  deepest 
argtunents  about  the  future  political  devel- 
opment of  the  Community.  I  have  discussed 
the  cause  and  issues  of  this  crisis  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  111,  part  13. 
pages  18133-1B134. 

THE    decision    TO    TABLE    LIMrTED    AGBICULTURE 
OITEBS — SEPTEMBER    IS69 

The  result  was  that  the  United  States  and 
the  other  major  negotiating  countries,  par- 
ticxilarly  the  EFTA  countries,  were  faced 
with  the  decision  how  to  maintain  some 
momentum  in  the  negotiations.  It  was  de- 
termined by  these  participants  that  the  best 
way  to  proceed  would  be  to  table  agriculture 
offers  of  interest  to  each  other — that  is.  to 
exclude  offers  that  they  would  have  made 
to  the  EEC  bad  it  been  able  to  table  its  own 
offers. 

In  the  United  States  this  limited  tabling 
strategy  required  Presidential  decision 
largely  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  accept  the  theory  of 
negotiations  proposed  by  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations.  Governor 
Herter.  This  theory  was  that  by  allowing 
pressure  to  ease  on  the  EEC  we  would 
weaken  the  will  of  the  Community  to  make 
internal  decisions  and  thus  decrease  the 
momentvun  of  the  negotiations.  As  a  mlnl- 
mimi,  limited  tabling  would  permit  us  to 
make  significant  bargains  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Agriculture  Department  argued  that 
the  United  States  should  wait  untU  the  EEC 
could  table  Its  offers  before  tabling  even 
limited  offers.  The  Department's  theory  was 
that  maintaining  such  pressure  on  the  Com- 


munity could  result  In  hastily  made  deci- 
sions which  might  be  more  harmful  to  U.S. 
Interests  than  less  hurried  decisions  not 
taken  in  a  context  of  crisis.  Underlying  this 
jjosition  was  the  fear  that  tabling  even  lim- 
ited offers  would  make  more  difficult  the  ne- 
gotiation of  acceptable  conditions  of  access 
in  furtherance  of  a  significant  development 
and  expansion  of  agricultural  trade. 

SOME  PROGRESS  IN  GRAINS  IN  1 963 

Progress  in  agriculture  negotiations  dur- 
ing 1965  was  limited  to  the  area  of  grains. 
There  the  Community,  along  with  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  grains  discussions,  was  able 
to  table  initial  offers  on  May  17,  1965.  These 
offers  were  largely  in  terms  of  the  binding  of 
the  montant  de  soutlen.  The  May  meetings 
were  followed  by  further  exploratory  discus- 
sions. But  the  EEC  crisis  on  June  30  also 
caused  progress  in  grain  negotiations  to  come 
to  a  halt. 

It  was  only  in  February  and  March,  1986. 
that  the  Ea;c  was  able  to  resume  agriculture 
and  industrial  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy 
Round.  The  Community  tabled  somewhat 
improved  grains  offers  early  in  August,  1966, 
when  it  tabled  most  other  agriculture  offers, 
thus  enabling  negotiation  in  the  agriculture 
sector  to  begin  in  earnest  for  the  first  time. 

TRE  U3.  STAKE  IN  GRAINS  EXPORTS  AND  THE 
COMMUNrrT   MARKET 

Grains  have  been  a  focal  point  of  the  ne- 
gotiations because  of  the  size  of  the  actual 
and  potential  U.S.  trade  in  these  commodities 
and  because  It  is  the  area  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  potential  damage  from  the  Commu- 
nity's common  agriculture  policy.  Partly 
because  of  the  commitment  remaining  from 
the  Dillon  Round,  partly  because  of  the  trade 
importance  of  the  grains  area,  partly  because 
of  the  willingness  of  the  French  to  obtain 
higher  world  prices  for  their  own  grains  ex- 
ports there  has  been  progress  in  this  area. 

FACTS  ABOUT  U.S.  AGRICULTURE  TRADE 

The  following  table  demonstrates  the  value 
of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  from  1956  through 
1966,  separating  sales  for  dollars  from  Public 
Law  480  and  other  government  financed  ex- 
ports. Total  agricultural  exports  according 
to  this  table  were  $6.68  billion  in  1966.  Total 
agriculture  exports  excluding  specified  gov- 
ernment financed  programs,  or  commercial 
exports,  were  >6  bUllon.  [The  data  referred 
to  will  appear  in  the  text  as  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.) 

Of  total  agriculture  exports  (both  commer- 
cial and  government  financed)  of  over  16 
billion  the  major  components,  according  to 
the  following  table  prepared  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  were  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
|Dau  referred  to  will  appear  in  the  text  as 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.) 

SIZE     OP    EEC    MARKrrS    FOR    U.8.    AGRICULTURE 
EXPORTS 

Of  total  agriciiltural  exports  of  over  $6 
billion  in  1966,  agriculture  exports  to  the 
EEC  were  $1.5  billion,  and  grains  exports 
were  about  t660  million  of  that  amoimt. 
The  following  table  presents  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  EEC  from  1962-1966  by 
major  commodities,  and  thus  shows  the  im- 
portance of  the  EEC  as  a  buyer  of  the  whole 
range  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  [Data 
referred  to  will  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record.) 

EVEN    WITHOUT   EEC   aOMX    GOOD    BARGAINS   ARE 
POS8IBUE 

The  above-demonstrated  importance  of  the 
KBC  aa  a  market  for  our  products  gives  it 
the  central  place  In  the  negotiations.  But 
even  so,  we  have  other  markets  of  great  im- 
portance, with  whom  it  will  be  possible  to 
nuke  some  bargatns  even  in  the  absence  of 
suitable  offers  from  the  EBC.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  our  farm  exports  were  bought  by 
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other  countries.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1966  Japan  was  our  biggest  single  country 
market  (other  than  EEC),  accounting  for 
trade  worth  about  $900  million.  Canada 
bought  $629  million,  and  the  United  King- 
dom $432  million,  of  our  agriculture  prod- 
ucts. 

While  It  would  be  possible  to  conclude  bar- 
gains with  other  countries,  such  bargains 
wo>ild  be  very  limited  in  scope  because  of 
the  extreme  selectivity  which  would  have  to 
be  used  in  making  them.  Given  a  failure 
of  negotiations  with  the  all-important  EEC. 
other  countries  would  be  very  careful  Indeed 
not  to  allow  tariff  cuts  to  each  other  that 
under  the  MFN  rule  would  benefit  the  EEC 
also.  This  would  mean  a  minimization  even 
of  the  bargains  possible  without  the  EEC. 

COMMON    AGRICULTURE    POLICIES    AND    U.S. 
AGRICULTURE  TRADE 

It  is  very  difficult  to  comprehensively  ex- 
plain the  workings  and  ramifications  of  the 
common  agriculture  poUcles  (CAPs)  with- 
out becoming  tediously  detailed  and  lengthy. 
But  it  Is  important  to  try  to  understand  how 
the  CAPS  actually  affect  the  U.S.  national 
Interest,  rather  than  to  be  content  simply 
with  more  flat  assertions  that  EEC  policy  is 
outright  harmful  and  Illegal. 

There  are  many  EEC  common  agricultural 
policies,  which  makes  the  Job  of  explanation 
even  harder.  In  creating  a  common  policy 
for  each  product  it  has  been  necessary  prag- 
matically to  reconcile  the  different  sectoral 
Interests  in  compromise  arrangements.  Thus 
the  CAP  for  each  product  group  is  some- 
what different  from  the  other.  And  in  many 
cases  the  conmion  policy  is  the  highest  com- 
mon denominator  of  protection  and  ineffi- 
ciency— it  takes  account  of  the  agriculture 
problems  of  the  least  efficient  and  most  pro- 
tected producer. 

To  understand  the  great  grains  muddle 
created  by  EEC  policy  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  understand  the  variable  levy  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  backbone  of  the  EEC  protec- 
tive device — the  other  systems,  known  as  the 
sluicegate  price  system,  reference  price  sys- 
tem and  guide  price  system,  are  only  embel- 
lishments of  the  true  variable  levy  concept. 
The  central  Idea  of  each  Is  that  the  margin 
of  protection  shall  always  raise  the  price  of 
the  import  to  a  level  above  domestic  prices 
In  the  least  efficient  community  market  cen- 
ters. 

THE   TRUE   VARIABLE   LKVT 

The  variable  levy  system  when  completed 
will  apply  to  wheat  and  feed  grains,  rice, 
dairy  products,  olive  oil,  and  sugar,  or  to 
about  20%  of  the  EEC's  total  agricultural 
Imports.  But  it  is  possible,  even  likely,  that 
the  system  will  be  extended  to  other  seg- 
ments of  agricultiu-e.  For  several  of  the 
above  products  the  system  is  not  yet  entirely 
In  effect. 

The  "true"  variable  levy  is  based  essen- 
tially on  three  prices:  target  price,  threshold 
price,  and  c.i.f.  (or  "landed")  price.  The 
objective  of  the  variable  levy  system  is  to 
bring  the  price  of  the  Import  up  to  the  target 
price  when  that  import  reaches  Its  final  desti- 
nation  m   an   interior  EEC   market  center. 

Target  prices  are  fixed  seasonally  by  the 
Community.  They  are  the  EEC  prices  for 
the  product  in  those  marketing  centers  of 
the  Commimity  with  the  least  adequate 
domestic  supplies  (or  greatest  scarcities  and 
therefore  highest  prines). 

From  the  target  price,  or  what  is  in  effect 
the  theoretical  "support"  price  in  the  need- 
iest interior  marketplace,  are  deducted  all 
the  costs  of  getting  the  product  to  the  deficit 
market  center.  These  costs  are:  transporta- 
tion, importer's  margin,  quality  adjustment, 
and  sales  tax.  When  these  costs  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  target  price  the  remainder 
Is  the  "threshold  price." 

Thus  the  threshold  price  Is  the  price  at 


a  port  of  entry  up  to  which  the  landed  price 
of  an  import  must  be  raised.  And  the  device 
for  raising  the  price  is  the  variable  levy.  The 
amount  of  the  levy  is  simply  the  difference 
between  the  landed  (c.l.f.)  price  of  the  im- 
port and  the  threshold  price,  and  it  can  be 
and  is  adjusted  daily  always  to  refiect  this 
price  differential. 

The  magnitude  of  the  variable  levy  in 
terms  of  dollar  equivalent  is  shown  by  the 
following  data  on  EEC  levies  on  wheat  and 
corn  as  they  were  on  February  1,  1967.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  levy  is 
in  some  cases  almost  as  much  as  the  landed 
(cl.f.)  price  of  grain.  [Data  referred  to  will 
appear  in  the  text  as  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

AN    INVINCIBLE    BARRIER 

Naturally  there  are  many  objections  to 
the  external  euzpl^er,  he  can  never  under- 
accepted  mea^^of  taxing  imports.  Most 
Important  is  the  sheer  invincibility  of  the 
barrier  it  creates.  No  matter  how  efficient 
the  external  supplier,  he  can  never  under- 
sell EEC  producers.  In  addition,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  dally  changing  variable  levy 
makes  it  difficult  for  sellers  to  know  costs, 
thus  the  system  Itself  is  a  non-t€irlff  barrier 
to  trade.  The  Importer  becomes  merely  a 
"residual  supplier"  standing  by  to  sell  only 
when  shortages  occur. 

The  refinements  of  the  system  make  it 
even  more  "invincible."  The  amount  of  the 
variable  levy  is  set  each  day  on  the  basis  of 
the  lowest  price  of  the  landed  product,  mean- 
ing that  all  higher-price  sellers  pay  a  levy 
which  brings  the  price  of  their  product  above 
the  threshold  price.  The  target,  and  hence 
the  threshold,  price  Is  set  on  the  basis  of 
the  least  efficient  (greatest  deficit)  internal 
markets,  which  means  that  the  highest  pos- 
sible threshold  price  is  arrived  at.  Prices 
are  at  their  highest  in  areas  with  greatest 
deficits.  Thus  the  protective  effect  of  the 
system  is  maximized. 

It  is  economically  evil  in  that  It  pre- 
vents a  very  large  number  of  consum- 
ers from  obtaining  cheaper  food  products 
becaiise  it  sets  high  prices  in  order  to  support 
the  least  efficient  domestic  producers.  And 
it  prevents  truly  efficient  producers  from  en- 
Joying  the  proper  fruits  of  their  economic  re- 
sources and  ingenuity. 

THE    EBC    STAKE    IN    GRAINS 

I  have  shown  above  the  United  States'  dol- 
lar interest  in  maintaining  and  expanding  its 
exports  of  grains  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity. The  United  States  is  a  relatively  effi- 
cient producer  of  grains.  We  feel  that  this 
relative  efficiency  of  production  should  be  al- 
lowed to  compete  in  a  traditional  market, 
partly  on  the  basis  of  the  rights  that  were 
otirs  in  GATT,  before  the  common  agricul- 
ture policy  for  grains.  But  the  difficulty  we 
have  encountered  in  pressing  our  claims  has 
an  economic  and  political  motivation  that  is 
very  clear :  the  EEC  has  a  big  stake  in  grains 
production  as  a  major  element  of  Its  agricul- 
tural activity. 

More  than  59%  of  EEC  plowhand  is  in 
grains;  output  of  grain  accounts  for  one  half 
of  the  total  value  of  farm  production  in  the 
EEC:  and  grains  are  important  as  feed  to  pro- 
duce poultry  and  red  meats,  consumption  of 
which  has  been  Increasing  rapidly. 

Total  EEC  wheat  production  was  nearly  1 
million  metric  tons  higher  in  1966  than  in 
1964,  a  very  large  increase,  even  though  part 
of  the  crop  was  below  average  because  of  a 
wet  harvest.  Increased  production  In  the 
EEC,  combined  with  EEC  export  subsidies, 
has  affected  U.S.  wheat  exports  both  to  the 
Community  and  to  third  countries. 

Europe  largely  produces  soft  wheat,  there- 
fore it  will  likely  always  Import  hard  wheat 
in  order  to  mix  with  the  soft  to  make  Sour  of 
acceptable  quality.  Canada  is  the  biggest 
producer  and  exporter  of  hard  wheat  by  far, 


but  Communist  countries  have  in  the  past 
ab8ori>ed  so  much  Canadian  hard  wheat  that 
U.S.  hard  (northern  plains)  wheat  exports 
had  less  competition  In  EEC  markets. 
Though  Communist  China  will  remain  a 
Canadian  cash  customer,  it  became  clear  at 
the  end  of  1966  that  the  USSR  would  likely 
be  self-sufficient  in  grains,  and  may  again 
emerge  as  an  important  exporter.  This  makes 
the  world  commercial  demand  picture  for 
U.S.  hard  wheat  sales  less  bright  than  even 
a  year  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  markets  for  U.S.  soft 
wheat  exports  have  been  threatened  because 
the  French  have  been  subsidizing  the  export 
of  their  surplus  soft  wheat  by  $1.35  a  bushel, 
compared  to  our  own  February  1967  export 
payment  of  about  $0.05  for  a  representative 
grade.  In  fact  the  French  have  been  per- 
mitted by  the  Community  to  use  money  col- 
lected by  means  of  the  variable  levies  to  fi- 
nance French  export  subsidization  and  farm 
subsidies. 

WHAT     FUTURE    FOR    U.S.     GRAINS     EXPORTS 
TO    EEC? 

But  the  worst  is  still  to  come,  according  to 
students  of  the  EXC  farm  systems  and  the 
world  grain  trade. 

On  July  1,  1967,  common  prices  for  90% 
of  EEC  farm  commodities  will  come  into 
effect.  The  remainder  will  be  covered  by 
July  1,  1968.  As  Farm  Journal  Editor  Carroll 
P.  Streeter  wrote  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Journal  "French  farmers  will  suddenly  see 
their  prices  go  up  10%  while  German  farmers 
will  swallow  hard  and  take  10%  to  15%  less. 
As  a  group,  prices  will  shoot  up  7'^r  to  30%, 
depending  on  the  commodity  and  the  coun- 
try". 

Until  now  the  French  have  used  a  tax  to 
discourage  the  Increased  production  resulting 
from  the  gradually  higher  price,  a  tacit  signal 
that  even  they  beUeve  the  final  (July  1,  1967) 
price  win  stimulate  greater  production. 
This  is  significant  because  the  Conununlty 
has  argued  that  the  final  price  will  not  ac- 
tually cause  much  more  grains  production — 
for  one  reason  because  there  is  very  little 
additional  land  to  be  used.  But  at  the  new 
high  price  it  is  beUeved  that  land  will  be 
"found"  in  quantity  and  production  will 
sharply  increase.  More  importantly,  through 
use  of  unproved  fertilizing  techniques  stim- 
ulated by  higher  prices,  output  from  existing 
acreage  will  likely  rise  substantially.  This, 
in  any  case,  is  the  basis  of  U.S.  planning. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    COMMON    GRAINS    POLICY 
ON    U.S.    GRAINS    EXPORTS 

Estimating  future  EEC  grains  production 
and  demand  has  been  difficult  and  estimates 
differ.  Within  the  U.S.  AdmlnUtration  the 
effort  to  agree  on  a  projected  effect  of  the 
CAP  on  U.S.  grains  sales  has  been  abandoned, 
as  different  agencies  tended  to  develop  their 
own  statistics  to  support  their  own  argu- 
ments. 

COMMUNITT    PROJECTIONS 

If  one  accepts  data  compiled  by  the  EEC 
Commission  itself,  It  would  appear  that  the 
continually  increasing  demand  for  feed  grains 
cannot  be  met  by  internal  production.  As- 
suming that  Community  per  capita  income 
increased  by  5%  per  annum,  but  not  taking 
into  account  price  rises  resulting  from  the 
CAP,  there  will  be  greatly  Increased  de.nand 
for  wheat.  Due  to  inelastic  Conununity 
supply,  it  is  estimated  that  EEC  net  import 
requirements  in  1970  vrtll  be  10  million  tons, 
about  the  same  as  in  1950-52.  However,  the 
Community's  import  requirements  would  be 
almost  entirely  for  coarse  grains,  whereas  in 
1060-52  wheat  imports  exceeded  coarse  grain 
imports. 

Explained  in  terms  of  "self-sufficiency", 
the  EEC  estimates  that  it  will  be  only  86% 
self-sufficient  in  all  grains  by  1969-70,  but 
will  be  entirely  self-sufficient  in  wheat.  In 
fact,  by   1970  it  is  projected  that  the  EEC 
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wlU  have  a  large  surplus  of  exportable  wheat. 
A  July  1966  study  by  the  EEC  Commission 
showed  that  wheat  consumption  wlU  dimin- 
ish further  than  expected  as  European  con- 
simiers  shift  to  more  diverse  and  expensive 
foods.  The  study  thus  expects  the  Com- 
munity to  have  from  310.000  to  460,000  tons 
of  wheat  available  for  export  In  1970  even 
If  Its  futTire  production  estimates  are  not  too 
low,  which  Is  doubted  In  this  country.  The 
Commimlty  estimate  shows  that  the  total 
degree  of  EEC  self-sufBclency  In  all  grains 
will  be  the  same  In  1970  as  It  was  In  1957- 
1960.  and  that  Imports  will  therefore  remain 
at  previous  levels. 

PRIVATE   PBOJXCnONS    DIF7EK 

A  much  more  pessimistic  projection  was 
made  In  1966  by  an  Independent  Dutch  re- 
search organization,  the  AgrlcxUtural  Eco- 
nomics Institute.  The  conclusion  of  the 
8t\>dy  Is  that  EEC  production  of  grains  by 
three  projections  wUl  be  68.1  million  metric 
tons  by  1970.  It  eetlmates  that  under  an 
assumption  of  constant  EEC  grain  prices, 
only  7.6  mllUon  metric  tons  will  be  Imported 
In  1970;  that  under  the  assumption  of  a  15% 
grains  price  Increase  only  6.3  mlUlon  metric 
tons  will  be  Imported,  compared  to  the  10  8 
million  tons  needed  In  1962.  This  Independ- 
ent projection  of  future  EEC  grains  Import 
demand  Is  Indeed  sobering. 

Finally,  Dr.  Eric  Thorbecke  and  Alfred 
Field.  In  an  article  In  Farm  PoUcy  Forum 
Vol.  17,  No.  4  for  1964-65.  made  projections 
which,  like  those  of  the  Dutch  research  or- 
ganization, are  also  pessimistic:  "GHven  the 
agriculture  protection  In  Eiu-ope  even  before 
the  advent  of  the  EEC.  and  the  relatively  low 
Income  elastlclUes  of  demand  for  most  farm 
products,  the  leveUng  off  of  demand  for  U.S. 
farm  Imports  would  have  come  about  Inde- 
pendently of  the  CAP.  At  the  same  time 
It  is  clear  that  the  CAP  will  further  con- 
tribute to  the  worsening  of  U.S.  prospects  for 
agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC." 

A  table  follows  showing  the  conclusions 
of  these  authors  about  futiire  demand.  They 
employ  two  assumpUons.  The  first  U  that 
the  KBC  will  by  1970  be  totally  self-sufBclent 
In  wheat.  The  second  Is  that  the  EEC  will 
continue  to  Import  high  quality  (hard) 
wheat.  [The  data  referred  to  will  appear 
In  the  text  as  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  I 

U.S.   GRAINS   EXPORTS  TO  THE   COMMUNITT 
WILL    SHRINK 

I  cannot  endorse  any  of  these  projections 
of  future  EEC  demand  for  U.S.  grains.  But 
1  would  draw  the  conclusion  from  them 
inter  alia  that  by  1970  the  CAP  for  grains 
will  have  been  the  major  cause  of  a  serious 
drop  In  U.S.  grains  exports. 

As  a  nation  we  are  compelled  then  to  find 
ways  of  preventing  this  event — an  Impor- 
tant element  of  our  national  Interest,  worth 
mllUons  of  dollars  of  export  trade,  Is  clearly 
at  stake.  I  have  explained  above  that  the 
arrival  at  a  common  agriculture  policy  was 
the  essential  price  of  the  formation  of  the 
Community— the  U.S.  long  ago  made  the 
policy  decision  to  accept  the  price,  and  to  try 
to  modify  the  system  to  make  It  compatible 
with  our  own  economic  Interest  as  well  as 
sound  economic  principles. 

THE   NEED   TO    PROTECT    U.S.    COMMERCIAL 
INTEREST 

Indeed,  we  did  assume  that  the  EEC  would 
essentially  be  "outward  looking",  and  that 
modification  of  the  agriculture  systems 
would  not  prove  too  difficult.  The  EEC  may 
well  become  "outward  looking"  after  the 
storms  of  the  present  period  of  economic 
and  political  adjustment  are  weathered,  but 
In  the  Interim  period  we  are  forced  to  devise 
means  of  protecting  our  commercial  interest. 

Our  attempt  at  a  solution  In  the  grains 


area  has  been  to  seek  International  agree- 
ment along  the  lines  of  a  grains  agreement. 

A  GRAINS  AGREEMENT  DELINEATED 

A  grains  agreement  as  now  proposed  would 
establish  market  access  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  but  would  distinguish  between  the 
two  In  one  respect.  For  wheat  the  agreement 
would  establish  minimum  prices  as  well  as 
market  access.  There  are  about  200  classes 
and  grades  of  wheat.  A  class  Is  a  genetic 
type  of  wheat.  "Grade"  of  wheat  refers  to 
protein  content.  Prices  would  have  to  be 
set  for  each  class  and  grade,  according  to 
current  proposals,  thus  establishing  a  set  of 
"fixed  differentials"  among  the  types  and 
grades  of  wheat. 

For  grains  other  than  wheat  (com,  barley, 
oats,  sorghums)  there  would  be  no  world 
price  scheme.  Instead  (according  to  the  ex- 
porters' Initial  proposals)  there  would  only 
be  access  commitments  by  the  EEC.  Rice  Is 
not  included  In  the  grains  agreement. 

The  grains  negotiations  have  been  taking 
place  In  the  forum  of  the  GATT  Cereals 
Group,  a  subcommittee  of  the  GATT  Trade 
Negotiations  Committee,  which  Is  Itself  in 
charge  of  the  overall  negotiations.  Cereals 
Group  members  are  Canada,  Atutralla. 
Argentina.  EEC.  Japan,  Switzerland.  Norway! 
Sweden,  the  UJC.  and  the  U.S.  Other  coun- 
tries may  Join  If  an  agreement  is  worked  out. 

The  main  elements  of  the  package  now 
under  negotiation  In  the  Cereals  Group  at 
Geneva  were  decided  In  meetings  among  the 
United  States  and  the  three  other  major 
exporters.  Australia.  Canada,  and  Argentina. 
Representatives  of  these  countries  met  In 
Washington  during  September,  1966.  and  de- 
cided on  a  common  position  which  they  have 
since  been  discussing  with  the  major  import- 
ing countries.  These  discussions  began  on  a 
sustained  basis  In  the  second  week  of  Febru- 
ary, 1967,  and  have  continued  since.  Major 
Importers  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan. 
Norway.  Switzerland,  and  Denmark.  Some 
Asian  and  African  countries  also  have  com- 
mercial interest  In  grain  Imports. 

There  are  essentially  four  major  elements 
to  be  considered  In  a  grains  agreement  as 
now  conceived:  access  commitment,  mini- 
mum world  prices,  market  sharing,  and 
donable  food  programs. 

"IRONCLAD"    SELF-SCrncIENCT    ASSURANCES 

The  concept  of  self-sufflclency  is  really 
the  reverse  of  the  earlier  U.S.  request  for 
access  commltmente.  For  the  U.S.  It  Is  the 
moet  Important  element  In  the  exporters' 
proposal.  It  Is  thought  that  the  EEC  chose 
to  look  at  the  access  Idea  from  the  reverse 
side  In  order  to  save  face:  it  did  not  "accept" 
market  access,  it  will  instead  "offer"  to  main- 
tain a  certain  restricted  level  of  Internal 
self-sufflclency. 

The  exporting  countries  have  requested 
that  the  EEC  adopt  a  standard  of  about  86% 
or  87%  self-sufflclency  In  all  grains.  The 
EEC  has  proposed  90%.  but  a  90%  self-suffl- 
clency limit  seems  too  high  on  the  basis 
even  of  the  EEC's  own  projections  of  Its 
self-sufflclency  by  1970.  As  a  key  element 
of  a  self-sufflclency  agreement,  there  must 
be  absolute  assurances  that  any  surpluses 
generated  by  the  EEC  over  the  self-sufflclency 
ratio  will  not  enter  commercial  markets. 

PRICE    RANGES 

Agreement  on  a  range  of  world  prices  for 
wheat  U  a  major  goal  of  the  proposed  grains 
agreement  and  It  Is  also  a  principal  point  of 
attack  of  certain  American  farm  organiza- 
tions. There  U  precedent  for  such  prlce- 
eettlng  In  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment (IWA).  which  has  been  In  effect  since 
1964.  but  expires  July  31,  1967.  American 
experience  under  the  IWA  has  shaped  think- 
ing about  the  nature  of  future  International 
price  commitments. 

The  IWA  sets  a  price  range  for  the  highest 
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quality  class  of  wheat,  Manitoba  #1  deUvered 
at  Port  WUUam,  Port  Arthur,  Canada.  The 
minimum  price  Is  $1,625  and  the  maximum 
$2.02  per  bushel.  Differentials  between  this 
class  wheat  and  lower  classes  have  In  the  past 
been  established  by  tacit  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  U.S..  the  largest  exporters 
The  U.S.  Is  said  to  have  conslstenOy  ob- 
served the  differentials  and  not  priced  its 
wheat  below  them  \mtU  a  change  In  policy 
about  two  years  ago,  when  cooperaUon  among 
exporters  broke  down  completely  and  U.S. 
pricing  policy  became  more  aggressive.  Ca- 
nadians and  other  exporters  had  been  more 
fiexlble  than  the  U.S.,  sometimes  setting 
prices  through  their  International  marketing 
boards  at  levels  below  the  tacitly  agreed  dif- 
ferentials, therefore  keeping  their  wheat 
"competitive"  in  world  markets.  Thus  we 
used  to  hear  the  complaint  of  VS.  wheat 
growers  that  the  U.S.  did  not  price  "competi- 
tively" In  world  markets. 

In  the  organized  world  of  the  International 
wheat  trade  the  IWA  seemed  to  be  but  a 
token.  In  a  new  grains  agreement  the  ob- 
JecUve  seems  to  be  to  try  to  set  mlnlmums 
for  all  the  classes  of  wheat  and  make  these 
mlnlmums  meaningful.  If  achieved,  the  U.S. 
could  avoid  being  caught  In  the  position  of 
alone  observing  minimum  prices  while  others 
supply  markets  the  U.S.  might  have  had. 

This  Is  the  logic  behind  the  argvmient  that 
In  a  new  grains  agreement  there  must  be 
meaningful  commitments  requiring  other  ex- 
porters not  to  engage  In  cut-throat  pricing. 

Thus  another  key  issue  is  the  levels  of  the 
minimum  prices  themselves.  High  mlnl- 
mums would  narrow  commercial  markets  In 
poorer  countries  and  tend  to  deprive  those 
purchasers  willing  to  buy  more  wheat  at  low- 
er prices.  But  the  level  of  the  minimum 
price  range  Is  very  Important  for  another  rea- 
son related  to  the  concept  of  "market  shar- 
ing". 

MARKET   SHASINO 

Market  sharing  as  Initially  conceived  In  the 
grains  negotiations  would  come  Into  effect 
when  world  wheat  prices  fall  below  the  fixed 
mlnlmums.  Then  each  exporter  would  divvy 
up  the  market  according  to  shares  In  a  "very 
recent  representative  period".  The  U.S.  mar- 
ket share  proposed  hypothetlcally  would  be 
about  32  % .  It  Is  known. 

Obviously.  If  the  agreed  minimum  prices 
were  high,  market  sharing  would  come  into 
force  often.  If  the  minimum  price  Is  set  so 
high  as  to  become  the  effective  world  trading 
price,  there  is  no  practical  way  of  avoiding  a 
constant  condition  of  market  sharing. 

The  present  minimum  price  proposal  of 
the  exporting  group,  based  on  a  new  basing 
grade  and  basing  point  of  No.  2  hard  red  win- 
ter wheat  basis  f.o.b.  gulf  ports  of  $1.85  a 
bushel,  is  quite  high  Indeed.  It  Is  higher 
than  the  average  monthly  world  price  for  the 
same  wheat  for  every  month  at  least  since 
the  1963/63  crop  year.  Were  this  price  to 
be  agreed  on,  market  sharing  would  be  In 
effect  the  bulk  of  the  time,  and  world  wheat 
trade  would  be  controlled  utterly. 

Such  a  situation  Is  not  acceptable.  If  a 
grains  agreement  were  to  be  negotiated,  the 
minimum  price  will  have  to  be  reasonable 
and  reallsUc.  If  It  were  not.  Importers  like 
Japan  and  other  Industrial  Importing  coun- 
tries will  not  be  able  to  afford  an  agreement. 
and  poorer  importing  countries  would  be  de- 
prived. 

Ideally,  a  minimum  price  should  be  sulO- 
clently  low  that  It  would  only  serve  to  pre- 
vent distress  selling  and  deliberate  price 
under-cutting— so  that  Its  very  existence 
would  actually  discourage  wheat  marketing 
agencies  from  selling  below  the  minimum. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  noisome  controls  that 
would  then  come  Into  effect.  Perhaps  the 
moet  positive  result  from  the  pricing  provi- 
sions of  the  agreements  would  be  to  discour- 
age cutthroat  competition. 
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•      FOOD  "AID" 

The  current  grains  agreement  proposal  also 
Includes  commitments  about  food  aid — 
means  of  sharing  the  burden  of  donable  food 
programs  now  borne  almost  exclusively  by 
the  United  Stetes.  In  the  past  several  weeks 
of  the  negotiations,  the  food  aid  proposals 
of  the  agreement  have  become  Its  most  con- 
troversial element.  On  "food  aid"  therefore, 
could  hinge  the  fate  of  a  grains  agreement, 
and  on  the  fate  of  the  graliis  agreement 
hinges  the  Kennedy  Round. 

Food  aid  has  come  Into  the  grains  agree- 
ment discussions  almost  Inadvertently, 
largely  as  a  corollary  to  the  self-sufflclency 
problem  discussed  above.  The  real  problem 
is  how  to  guarantee  that  EEC  grains  produc- 
tion In  excess  of  the  agreed  ratio  of  self-suffl- 
clency win  not  enter  commercial  markets. 
The  answer  has  been  to  try  to  commit  the 
EEC  to  undertake  to  give  the  food  away, 
store  It,  or  destroy  It.  We  would  prefer  that 
It  be  given  away,  so  that  part  of  the  U.S.  obli- 
gation to  donate  food  will  be  removed  and 
shared  among  those  able  to  do  so. 

Public  Law  490  food  programs  were  the 
children  of  opportunism  and  bad  planning. 
U.S.  donable  foods  are  simply  the  result  of 
excess  production  resulting  from  price  fixing. 
In  the  name  of  brotherhood  and  economic 
development  the  U.S.  put  developing  coun- 
tries on  the  dole  to  receive  our  unwanted  sur- 
pluses. The  effects  of  this  expedient  policy 
have  been  almost  unquestionably  harmful 
to  the  recipients.  Because  he  so  clearly  de- 
scribes the  effects  of  such  foreign  "aid",  I 
quote  from  page  53  of  John  O.  Ooppock's 
book  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
titled  "Atlantic  Agricultural  Unity,  Is  It 
Possible": 

"Gift  food  Is  sold  by  the  recipient  govern- 
ments, usually  through  regular  distribution 
channels.  The  normal  state  of  the  recipient 
countries,  particularly  If  their  development 
programs  are  progressing,  is  one  of  incipient 
or  active  price  Inflation.  Frequently,  low- 
price  imports  are  used  In  an  attempt  to  stem 
the  price  Inflation,  at  least  for  food  sales. 
To  the  extent  that  such  efforts  are  success- 
ful, they  act  as  a  depressant  to  prices  of 
domestically  produced  food  stuffs  relative  to 
the  prices  of  other  goods.  Local  growers  are 
thus  'taxed'  as  a  special  group  by  this  means; 
not  only  are  their  Incomes  reduced  relatively 
by  this  disparate  rise  In  prices,  a  disincentive 
to  private  investment  In  agriculture  Is  an 
even  more  serious  consequence. 

"It  Is  generally  argued  that  such  donated 
Imports  'provide  resources'  for  the  develop- 
ment program  ...  In  fact  this  claim  U 
valid  only  to  the  extent  that  such  free  Im- 
porU  substitute  for  Imports  tha;  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  be  purchased  com- 
mercially and  paid  for  In  foreign  exchange. 
This  argument  is  never  made,  at  least  to 
farmers  and  others  Interested  In  the  export 
trades.  In  general,  the  developmental  re- 
sources In  these  countries  which  are  In  short 
supply  are  either  goods  which  have  to  be  im- 
ported or  Insufficient  technical  and  manage- 
rial skills  and  proper  Institutional  organiza- 
tion. None  of  these  can  be  expanded  In  sup- 
ply by  Importing  free  food  that  Is  additional 
and  not  substitutional." 

But  once  having  created  such  dependency. 
It  would  be  cruel  and  Immoral  to  terminate 
It  suddenly.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
finds  Itself  out  of  its  former  surplus  position, 
and  at  a  time  of  growing  cash  markets,  our 
objective  Is  naturally  to  want  to  share  the 
burden  of  the  dependency  we  have  furthered 
by  our  own  poUcles.  It  should  be  hard  for 
Europeans  to  deny  the  U.S.  attempt  to  share 
the  obligation  to  feed  the  starving. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EEC  SHARES  Qt  A  FOOD- 
AID  AGREEMENT 

The  level  of  contribution  of  Industrialized 
countries  annually  to  world  food  aid  has 
been  set  at  about  10  mllUon  tons.    The  con- 


tribution would  be  divided  among  grains 
agreement  participants — the  U.S.  share  might 
be  about  40%,  the  EEC  share  about  26%. 
This  raises  the  problem  of  the  burden  on 
food  deficit  (Importing  or  non-producing) 
Indtistriallzed  countries.  The  Japanese,  for 
example,  are  concerned  because  their  food 
aid  contribution  might  cost  them  about  $100 
million  of  foreign  exchange  each  year.  They 
would  have  to  buy  wheat  to  ship  to  poorer 
countries.  This,  on  top  of  a  high  world  price, 
makes  the  grains  agreement  very  difficult 
for  Japan  to  swallow.  The  British  are  In 
much  the  same  position,  and  are  Joined  by 
West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

At  Geneva  on  March  30  Sir  Richard  Powell 
Indicated  Britain  might  accept  a  food  aid 
commitment.  By  the  logic  of  negotiations 
therefore  the  U.S.  would  have  to  pay  a  suit- 
able price.  This  price  could  be  very  high. 
It  could  mean  a  reduction  In  something  we 
want  from  the  negotiations,  or  It  could  mean 
an  Increase  In  something  we  can  offer.  The 
price  might  even  be  too  high  to  pay.  For  this 
reason  the  U.S.  may  well  have  to  drop  the 
food  aid  provision  from  the  agreement. 

Were  they  to  do  so,  the  U.S.  negotiators 
would  have  to  find  some  other  suitable  means 
of  disposing  of  EEC  surplus  production.  The 
food  aid  Idea  still  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
moet  logical  means  of  doing  so. 

Thus  a  food  aid  understanding  should 
be  part  of  an  eventual  agreement.  It  seems 
the  only  practical  way  of  negotiating  an 
access  commitment  when  the  EEC,  and  per- 
haps also  the  United  Kingdom,  have  refused 
to  negotiate  the  level  of  their  domestic  sup- 
ports, and  apparently  are  also  unwilling 
to  continue  even  the  nuxlest  efforts  the 
French  have  made  to  limit  the  quantity  to 
which  price  supports  apply.  The  resulting 
surpluses  cannot  be  stored  easily  as  storage 
facilities  do  not  exist  except  at  European 
ports,  and  these  surpluses  will  not  likely 
be  destroyed.  It  would  seem  that  they  must 
therefore  be  given  away. 

The  donable  food  aspect  of  the  proposed 
grains  agreement  Is  Important  then  for  three 
reasons:  It  would  help  get  the  UJ3.  off  the 
hook  of  having  to  feed  starving  people  by 
Itself  out  of  dwindling  or  non-existent  sur- 
pluses. It  would  have  considerable  appeal 
when  the  Senate  considers  ratification  of  an 
agreement,  and  It  would  make  an  EEC  self- 
sufflclency  commitment  realistically  work- 
able. 

BIO     OPPOSITION     TO     A     GRAINS     AGREEMENT 

The  proposed  grains  agreement  has  drawn 
heavy  fire  from  organizations  on  both  doc- 
trinaire and  practical  grounds.  In  the  last 
several  months  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
hotly  discussed  trade  Issues.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers'  National  Association,  and  the  U.S. 
Feed  Grains  Council  have  expressed  opposi- 
tion, as  have  other  groups.  These  organiza- 
tions and  others  have  been  extensively  briefed 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  about  the 
grains  agreement  as  first  proposed  and  are 
well  Informed  about  Its  provisions.  The  Na- 
tional Grange,  on  the  other  hand,  is  among 
the  groups  In  favor  of  an  agreement. 

A  key  element  of  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward by  opponents  Is  that  by  entering  a 
grains  arrangement  along  the  lines  described 
above  the  United  States  will  eliminate  com- 
petition in  the  wheat  market  and  thus  de- 
crease the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  grains  in 
world  markets. 

Unless  one  knows  the  grains  trade,  one 
might  think  that  a  free  market  does  in  fact 
exist  In  wheat,  but  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Australia.  Argentina,  and  Canada,  our  big- 
gest grains  competitors,  sell  through  govern- 
ment wheat  bocu-ds  or  trading  authorities. 
The  United  States  Itself  subsidizes  each 
bushel  of  exported  wheat:  an  exporter  must 
obtain  a  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
license   for  all   exports.     The   USDA   deter- 


nilnes  the  subsidy.  The  domestic  price  of 
No.  1  hard  red  winter  wheat  ordinary  fxj.b. 
gulf,  a  standard  type  of  vthtAt,  was  $lj)6 
a  bushel  In  February  1967.  The  export 
payment,  or  subsidy,  Is  $.09  and  therefore 
the  world  price  U  $1.85.  $Ii)S  was  In  effect 
the  UJ3.  support  price  for  that  type  wheat. 

To  make  VS.  grains  more  "competitive" 
In  world  markets  would  require  increased 
subsidy  to  lower  the  price.  "Competition" 
In  this  context  has  thus  a  shaded  meanlne 
at  best. 

The  element  of  artificiality  in  t>it«  "com- 
petitive" U.S.  approach  would  be  eliminated 
were  the  United  States  to  remove  subsidies 
and  controls  from  grains  production,  and 
permit  the  market  to  operate  freely  rather 
than  to  manipulate  It. 

U.S.      PROPOSAL      FOR      UNSUPPORTED      DOMESTIC 
POLICIES 

The  United  States  actually  proposed  In  the 
grains  group  that  all  producing  nations 
should  establish  conditions  of  free  agricuJ- 
tural  trade.  This  formal  proposal  wnaa  made 
In  the  cereals  group  discussions  beginning 
May  17,  1966.     It  was  rejected. 

But  perhaps  now  Is  the  Ume  for  the  United 
States  to  act  tmllaterally  In  the  grains  area. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  are  now 
present  that  make  possible  such  a  shift  from 
the  domesUc  policies  of  past  years.  Were  It 
possible  to  do  so  we  could  begin  from  a  new 
base  In  International  efforts  to  establish 
world  agricultural  trade  on  more  economic 
lines. 

UNSHACKLING     AMERICAN     GRAINS     PRODUCTION 
UNILATHIALLT 

American  agriculture  has  for  years  suffered 
from  production  surpluses  resulting  from 
the  demands  on  the  American  farmers  to  In- 
crease his  production  during  World  War  n. 
The  farmer  resptonded  to  government  re- 
quests by  enlarging  his  plantings  and  In- 
vestment in  order  to  feed  the  world  at  var. 
Government  price  support  and  subsidy  pro- 
grams at  the  end  of  the  war  were  properly 
Intended  to  be  a  means  of  tapering  off  grad- 
ually from  high  war-time  production  levels. 
But  the  purpose  of  these  readjustment 
measures  was  never  realized.  Production  was 
not  tai>ered  off.  rather  It  was  maintained  at 
high  levels  throughout  the  postwar  period, 
with  resultant  huge  surpluses. 

The  present  alleviation  of  our  grains  sur- 
plus problem  has  come  not  from  a  success- 
ful effort  finally  to  control  production,  but 
from  a  steady  rise  in  total  demand,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  to  the  point  that  there 
Is  now  nearly  a  balance  between  demand  and 
supply. 

The  new  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand for  grains  Is  evidenced  by  the  narrow- 
ing differential  between  domestic  and  world 
market  prices.  Encouraging  Increases  la 
commercial  exports  of  wheat  and  especially 
feed  grains  are  additional  evidence  of  favor- 
able market  conditions.  Increased  demand 
Is  refiected  In  decreased  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  In  1965  total  CCC  wheat  stocks  were 
763  million  bushels  and,  by  December  1968, 
stocks  were  369  million  bushels.  CCC  stocks 
of  feed  grains  have  declined  from  1.7  bllUon 
bushels  In  1965,  to  1  billion  bushels  In  1966, 
which  equalled  about  42  million  tons.  600 
million  bushels  of  wheat  Is  considered  a 
satisfactory  reserve  stock  About  40  to  60 
million  tons  is  considered  an  adequate  re- 
serve for  feed  grains. 

AN     OPPORTUNITT     FOR     FUNDAMENTAL     CHANGE 

Thxis  there  presently  exists  an  ideal  op- 
portunity to  eliminate  subsidy  and  control 
programs  for  grains — an  opportunity  that 
should  be  seized  by  those  interested  In  the 
most  rational  use  of  economic  resources,  the 
welfare  of  the  farm  community  and  the  na- 
tional economy.  Congress,  after  full  public 
debate   and  deliberation,  should   repeal   all 
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autb(»ltles  pennlttlng  the  Executive  to  deal 
directly  In  grain  markets  through  buying  and 
aeUlng  crops  In  order  to  control  prices,  by 
specUying  acreage  allotments,  marketing 
quotas,  and  through  hiding  a  substantial 
part  of  the  coat  ol  the  wheat  program  by 
taxes  on  millers. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  that  will  make  certain  that  re- 
course loana  are  available  to  American  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Such  In- 
sured resource  loans  should  be  made  through 
banks  and  other  private  financial  Institu- 
tions with  government  standing  In  the  back- 
groiuid  as  loan  Insurer. 

Such  lelgslatlon  would  be  consistent  with 
a  national  economic  policy  Intended  to  allow 
market  forces  to  determine  production  and 
prices  and  thereby  promote  greater  efficiency, 
and  ultimately  greater  Income,  In  the  farm 
sector.  Market  conditions  now  permit  such  a 
step.  It  would  benefit  the  consumer.  And 
It  would  eliminate  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures that  cost  the  public  about  $2  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1966. 

TOWAKD    FUTTJBK    SUCCESSFUL    NEGOTIATIONS    IN 
AORICTJLTTmx 

But  this  step  Is  particularly  advisable  for 
reasons  relaUng  to  the  Kennedy  Round.  In 
these  difficult  negotlaUons  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  have  for  the  first  time 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  full  scope  of  world 
agriculture  trade  problems.  In  large  part  the 
difficulty  of  these  negotiations  sterna  directly 
from  the  fact  that  world  trade  in  most  Im- 
portant agriculture  products  Is  Impeded  and 
confused  by  naUonal  economic  poUcles  that 
have  created  highly  artificial  conditions  In 
domestic  farm  sectors. 

These  conditions  exist  In  almost  all  Indus- 
trialized countries.  It  Is  convenient  and 
easy  now  to  single  out  the  extraordinary  sys- 
tems of  agriculture  support  and  protection 
being  finalized  and  effectuated  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  under  common 
agrlciUture  policies  that  will  apply  to  al- 
most all  EEC  farm  commodities.  Other 
cotintrles  also  have  uneconomic  agriculture 
policies,  including  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  These  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  so  distort  the  economies  of 
production  of  agriculture  commodities  that 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  them  through 
International  action. 

The  cures.  In  many  instances,  must  start 
at  home.  That  Is  why  the  United  States 
effort  in  dealing  with  the  EEC  must  be  to 
continue  to  attempt  over  the  long  term, 
however  difficult  that  may  be,  to  change  the 
fundamental  domestic  pricing  and  support 
system  and  the  border  protection  devices 
now  being  established  by  the  Community. 
It  may  well  be  that  these  systems  will  col- 
lapse both  of  their  own  Inefficiency  and  after 
continued  U.S.  efforts  to  change  them. 

In  International  agriculture  trade,  there- 
fore, the  fiindamental  cures  must  be  domestic 
cures,  and  they  must  be  In  the  direction  of 
removing  government  subsidies  and  controls 
from  the  agricultural  marketplace.  U.S.  ac- 
tion to  reestablish  the  conditions  of  the  do- 
mestic marketplace  In  wheat  and  feed  grain 
would  prepare  the  way  for  more  successful 
international  efforts  to  Improve  marketplace 
conditions  In  world  trade.  Were  It  to  elimi- 
nate government  controls  the  UJ3.  would  re- 
move any  possible  criticism  from  our  grains 
trading  partners,  the  EEC  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  we  subsidize  production  and  ex- 
jKjrts. 

THE    WHEAT    AND    FEED    GEAINS    ACT    OF     1987,    A 
MEANS    TO   THIS    END 

Therefore  on  March  16  I  lAtroduced  a  bill 
In  the  House,  HJl.  7326.  the  Wheat  and  Feed 
Grains  Act  of  1967.  to  repeal  all  authorities 
for  the  ciirrent  Agriculture  Department 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  and  to  au- 
thorize programs  that  will  permit  the  mar- 
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ket  system  to  work  more  effectively  for  Amer- 
ican grains. 

The  approach  I  suggest  Is,  I  believe,  the 
fundamentolly  correct  one.  If  adopted  It 
will  do  much  to  sort  out  world  grain  trade 
problems  and  it  will  make  eventual  agree- 
ment with  the  EEC  easier. 

ADDRESSING    THE   PROBLEM    AT    HAND 

Responsible  persons  cannot  but  be  con- 
cerned that,  in  less  than  three  months  the 
EEC  will  have  completed  a  system  that  with- 
in only  three  years  will,  by  several  estimates, 
result  in  serious  shrinkage  of  one  of  our 
most  Important  agricultural  markets.  These 
persons  understandably  want  to  arrive  at 
commitments  to  prevent  this  damage  to  our 
commercial  interest,  and  perhaps  they  are 
correct  In  thinking  that  an  International  ar- 
rangement is  the  only  possible  means  of  pre- 
venting such  damage. 

Criticism  concentrates  first  on  the  Idea 
of  an  access  agreement,  then  on  the  height 
of  the  proposed  minimum  price  and  on  mar- 
ket sharing. 

WHY      AN      ACCESS      AGSEXMENT     RATHEB     THAN 
CHANGE   THE    VARIABLE    LEVY    SYSTEM 

U.S.  officials  are  attacked  by  opposing 
groups  because  the  U.S.  has  concentrated  on 
obtaining  an  access  agreement  rather  than 
on  modifying  the  threshold  or  target  prices 
so  as  to  strike  at  the  root  source  of  EEC 
agriculture  protection.  Its  pricing  systems. 

Is  this  a  valid  complaint?  Is  It  realistic? 
The  data  adduced  above  show  how  essential 
the  grains  CAP  and  its  pricing  system  is  to 
the  political  development  of  the  Community. 
Experts  here  and  in  Europe  have  stated  that 
the  pricing  system  itself  cannot  be  modified 
through  negotiation  at  this  time.  If,  as 
seems  possible,  the  EEC  market  for  U.S. 
wheat  shrinks  to  next  to  nothing  by  1970, 
and  there  Is  no  grains  access  agreement, 
would  there  be  enough  world  demand  to  ab- 
sorb U.S.  wheat  and  feed  grain  production? 

One  answer  expressed  by  the  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  National  Association  is  that 
the  United  States  "can  best  retain  and  Im- 
prove its  position  in  other  world  markets 
and  keep  strong  pressure  on  the  costly  EEC 
common  agricultural  policy  by  maintaining 
a  system  of  competitive  prices  In  the  world 
cereals  market". 

THE     ESSENTIAL     FLAW — MINIMUM     PRICZ 

But  the  focal  point  of  opposition  Is  Jus- 
tifiably the  minimum  price  and  market  shar- 
ing. Farm  groups  know  that  the  minimum 
high  price  set  in  the  initial  bargaining  was 
a  compromise.  The  principal  U.S.  interest 
is  an  access  commitment  principally  for  Its 
soft  wheat.  The  Canadian  Interest  is  a  high 
price  for  its  hard  wheat,  which  will  always 
be  demanded  in  Europe  because  Europe  can't 
grow  enough  of  its  own.  The  result  was  U.S. 
agreement  on  a  high  initial  price  in  return 
for  Canadian  agreements  to  press  for  access. 

Farm  groups  know  this  and  their  expres- 
sions of  disapproval  are  healthy.  They  in- 
dicate to  other  exporters  that  it  will  be  dlf- 
flcxilt  to  obtain  U.S.  ratification  of  an  agree- 
ment that  sets  too  high  a  price.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  negotiating  price  for  the  basic 
wheat — No.  2  hard  red  winter  gulf  ports — 
is  higher  than  the  world  price  has  been  In 
every  year  but  1967.  The  proposed  minimum 
would  be  too  high  by  far. 

The  real  U.S.  attitude  may  be  ambivalent. 
One  report  has  it  that  Australian  Prime  Min- 
later  Holt  asked  President  Johnson,  during 
the  latter's  trip  to  Australia  last  fall,  to  con- 
sider that  high  grains  prices  would  cause 
Red  China  to  spend  all  its  foreign  exchange 
on  food.  What  It  might  In  fact  succeed  In 
doing  Is  simply  to  drive  the  Commimlst  Chi- 
nese back  Into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets,  who 
last  year  had  a  wheat  surplus,  a  small  por- 
tion of  which  they  gave  to  India. 

We  can  no  longer  count  on  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  large  cash  buyer  of  wheat.     Be- 


cause of  fundamental  reforms  Introduced 
by  Khrushchev,  but  concealed  by  two  sea- 
sons of  very  bad  weather,  the  Soviet  Union 
now  appears  to  be  a  self-sufficient  producer. 
In  fact.  If  Soviet  surpluses  continue,  we  may 
very  well  find  It  selling  below  any  high  mini- 
mum price  to  developing  countries,  whom  we 
see  as  future  commercial  buyers.  Such  sales 
would  have  obvious  political  Importance. 

Obviously  If  a  minimum  price  must  be 
agreed  to  at  aU,  It  Is  Important  to  set  a  rela- 
tively low  price. 

WHAT    IS    THE    BALANCE    OF    U.S.    ADVANTAGE? 

Where  does  the  balance  of  U.S.  advantage 
lie?  Some  claim  that  because  a  grains  agree- 
ment as  now  conceived  is  not  going  to 
achieve  substantial  modification  of  the  vari- 
able levy  pricing  system  Itself,  there  should 
be  no  Kennedy  Round  agreements  of  any 
kind.  This  view  is  based  on  the  Idea  that, 
once  having  made  Industrial  bargains  in  the 
Kennedy  Round,  future  leverage  to  modify 
the  variable  levy  through  industrial  bargains 
Is  lost.    This  argument  has  real  merit. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  that 
must  be  given  thought.  It  has  been  statis- 
tically shown  that  world  economic  expan- 
sion Itself  results  in  correspondingly  greater 
exports  of  agriculture  products.  Were  sig- 
nificant Industrial  bargains  to  be  made  with- 
out Industrial  bargains  It  Is  still  likely  that 
agriculture  exports  will  Increase.  On  this 
economic  argument  a  case  could  be  made  for 
accepting  something  less  In  agriculture  than 
we  had  hoped  to  get,  on  the  grounds  that 
significant  industrial  cuts  could  cause  the 
Increased  agriculture  trade  that  we  seek 
anyway. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  grains  agreement 
now  envisioned  U  the  best  the  U.S.  can  do 
after  a  very  hard  ■college  try".  They  say  that. 
because  grain  represents  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  actual  and  potential  U.S.  exports 
and  because  the  EEC's  grains  CAP  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  U.S.  grains  sales  In 
Europe,  the  grains  access  agreement  will  have 
utility  and  Important  dollar  value. 

What  meets  the  terms  of  the  1962  trade 
act  and  the  ministerial  resolution  calling  for 
acceptable  conditions  of  access  In  further- 
ance of  significant  expansion  of  trade' 
Opinions  vary.  A  grains  agreement  that  had 
a  very  low  minimum  price  and  Iron-clad  as- 
surances that  surplus  EEC  producUon  In 
excess  of  86<-<.  of  its  Internal  needs  would 
not  be  sold  commercially,  would  probably 
meet  the  test  because  it  might  ensure  con- 
tinuation of  grains  exports  now  worth  about 
•650  million,  and  possibly  much  more. 

But  therr  certainly  are  disadvantages  In 
any  such  scheme — distasteful  ones.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  achieve  a  modification  of  the 
EEC  pricing  system  Itself. 

PROPOSALS  TO   MAKE  A  GRAINS  AGREEMENT  MORE 
PALATABLE 

An  element  should  be  added  to  the  agree- 
ment to  make  it  far  more  acceptable  to  those 
who  reject  it  as  an  acceptance  or  "legltlmlza- 
Uon"  of  the  EEC  pricing  system,  and  to  those 
who  see  It  as  a  poor  substitute  for  modifying 
the  variable  levy  itself. 

The  grains  agreement  should  not  legit- 
imize the  protective  devices  of  the  EEC  by 
making  clear  In  a  preambulatory  passage 
that  It  Is  not.  There  should  be  an  agree- 
ment In  principle  In  the  document  that  by 
1970  at  the  latest  the  EEC  would  begin  to 
bind  the  variable  levy,  with  the  goal  of  con- 
verting It  Into  a  fixed  tariff  by  a  future 
date. 

Certainly,  at  the  very  least,  the  United 
States  should,  when  signing  and  ratifying 
any  such  agreement,  make  clear  Its  objec- 
tions and  Its  future  goals.  Bu  If  at  all  pos- 
sible the  agreement  Itself  should  contain  a 
provision  permitting  the  reopening  of  nego- 
tiations on  the  variable  levy  at  some  speciflc 
future  date. 
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The  United  States  has  bean  and  should 
remain  essenUally  sympathetic  In  a  tough- 
minded  way  to  the  EEC  agriculture  prob- 
lems. The  variable  levy  is  in  principle  an 
Illegal  device  in  GATT.  that  It  creates  eco- 
nomic inefficiencies  very  costly  to  the  EEC 
when  It  is  linked  to  high  target  prices.  It 
has  equally  onerous  effects  on  the  world 
economy.  A  grains  agreement  that  does  not 
express  the  concept  that  competition  must 
some  day  be  established  in  world  agricul- 
ture trade  and  that  access  and  price  agree- 
ments are  at  best  minimal  assurances  should 
be  rejected  and  the  Industrial  negotiations 
should  be  scrapped  until  another  day— In  the 
hope  that  another  opportunity  wlU  in  fact 
come  to  use  authority  such  as  that  Congress 
gave  to  the  President  in  the  1962  trade  act. 

A    HARD   POLICY    CHOICE 

The  New  York  Times  In  an  editorial  on 
January  20  giving  a  well-reasoned  Judgment 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
grains  agreement,  said  In  part: 

"A  grain  agreement  alone  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant accomplishment.  It  would  ease  the 
way  toward  a  successful  conclusion  to  ne- 
gotiations on  industrial  goods.  It  also  would 
give  American  grain  producers  assured  export 
markeU  and  It  would  make  for  a  fairer  and 
more  rational  sharing  of  the  burden  Involved 
In  dUtrlbutlng  food  to  the  poor  countries  of 
the  world." 

These  are  the  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered first  by  the  U.S.  negotiators  when 
making  an  agreement,  and  second,  by  the 
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United  States  Senate  when  ratifying  It.  and 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  should  the  agree- 
ment require  implementation.  Though  the 
objective  as  expressed  by  the  Special  Repre- 
senUtive  for  Trade  NegotUtlons  in  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on 
February  27  is  to  make  a  package  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  bargains  that  Is  sub- 
suntlal  even  Independently  of  a  grains  agree- 
ment. In  fact  a  satlsfactwy  grains  agreement 
is  indispensable  to  achieving  the  Initial  ancj 
still  Important  goal  of  providing  "acceptable 
conditions  of  access  to  world  markets  in 
order  to  significantly  develop  and  expand 
world  trade  in  such  products." 

BEHIND   RECENT   REPORTS    FROM    GENEVA NO 

DECISIONS    YET 

During  the  week  of  March  27  In  Geneva 
a  ministerial  level  meeting,  though  without 
ministerial  level  meeting  fanfare,  resulted 
in  press  reports  of  more  optimistic  tenor 
than  earUer.  The  "log  Jam"  Is  said  to  be 
"breaking";  new  "initiatives"  are  being  pro- 
posed. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  of  fer- 
ment in  Geneva.  It  Is  the  feeling  In  the 
air  that  Mr.  Peter  Dreyer,  the  perceptive 
Journal  of  Commerce  Brussels  correspondent, 
reported  on  March  22  when  he  wrote: 

"The  prevailing  moderate  optimism,  point- 
ing to  modest  but  generally  acceptable  re- 
sults, has  two  main  roots.  There  Is  for  one 
the  feverish  activity  now  displayed  by  all 
principal  delegations  and  their  staffs.  There 
is,  for  another,  the  near  universal  assump- 


tion that  so  strenuous  an  effort  cannot  but 
be  successful." 

But  important  decisions  have  not  yet  been 
made,  and  so  many  remain  to  be  made — ^not 
Just  in  grains,  but  also  in  the  other  areas 
of  temperate  agriculture  negotiations,  and 
of  course  in  the  intensely  complicated  indus- 
trial sectors.  We  can  shortly  expect  an- 
nouncement that  an  antidumping  agreement 
has  been  fundamentally  agreed  upon.  As  an 
initial  advocate  of  such  an  agreement,  con- 
crete achievement  in  even  this  limited  area 
Is  encouraging.  But  there  is  much  left  to 
accomplish. 

The  scheduled  meetings  of  the  EEC  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  for  April  10  through  12  will 
be  the  ideal  opportunity  for  making  the 
decisions  that  will  spell  success  or  failure 
for  Uie  Kennedy  Round. 

NEXT    SECTION    OF   REPORT 

I  believe  It  very  important  that  there  be 
a  much  wider  public  understanding  of  the 
specific  nature  of  our  own  trade  policy  and 
of  EEC  agriculture  policy.  Thus  I  wUl  dis- 
cuss in  the  next  section  of  this  evaluation 
the  other  product  groups  for  which  special 
negotiating  teams  have  been  established: 
meat  and  dairy  products.  I  will  also  discuss 
poultry  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  important 
U.S.  trade  items,  and  the  problems  posed  by 
expanding  developlng-oountry  exports  of 
tropical  agriculture  products.  Tlila  section 
will  follow  on  Thursday,  April  13.  It  will  be 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  industrial 
negotiations. 


l.R.  agrimUural  exports  under  spenfied  Government-financed  programs,  exports  outside  specified  Government-financed  programs, 

amxcuUnral  exports— \  (due  and  percent  of  total,  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  through  1966 


Type  of  export 


Fiitillc  Law  480: 

Title  I,  saire  for  foreifni  currency 
Title  11  (iisa.iter  relief 

Title  III,  donations 

Title  III,  barter 

Title  IV,  lonp-term  supply  and  doibr  credit  salesl 


and  total 
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Total,  Public  Law  480  . 
Mutual  security  (AID)   sees.  402  and  SSO,  sales  forforelKii' 
currency  and  economic  aid  ' .. 
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83 
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125 
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01 
184 

208 
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loss 


lose 


1060 


009 

88 

165 

401 


650 
02 
173 
100 


725 

56 

131 

132 


826 
65 
105 
140 


416 

450 


1.012 
355 


1,663 
304 


1,024 
227 


1.044 
210 


Total  eiportf  under  specified  (liiveniinent-flnanced  ; 

prom'ums I ,  I 

Total  e\()orts  outside  specified  Ooveiiuneiit-flnanced  pii. 
triams ! 


1,145 
167 


Total,  atrricultural  exports. 


2.278 


L3e7 
2.128  i 


1.0.17 
2.771 


L251 
2,752 


1,254 
2.465 


1,312 
3,205 


1061 


1062 


1063 


1064 


052 
146 
144 
144 


1.024 

178 

160 

108 

10 


1.386 
186 


1.572 
3.374 


3,144  I    3.406      4.728  [    4,003  j    3,710 


4,517  I    4,046 


1,660 
3,482 


1,085 
150 
170 
60 


1,064 
150 
180 
112 

47 


1.532 
14 


5.142 


1.S46 
3,532 


1,562 
24 


1065 


1.135 

72 

170 

130 

151 


1,667 
26 


1886 


1055 

through 

1066 


864 
ISO 
171 
227 
161 


1,573 
42 


1,SB6 

4.481 


I 


6,078  I    6.067 


1.603       1,615 
4,404  I     5,066 


6,007 


6.681 


0,755 
1,328 
1,015 
2,076 
436 


15,510 
2.160 


17.670 
30.030 


57,618 


'  Values  shown  are  disbursements  for  exports. 


relatively  short  periods;  (2)  sales  of  Qoverrunent-owned  commodities  at  less  than 


add^rVo\;i^r^rn'rrc^rtra"«=Krp^^^^^^^^^ 

Rovermnenial  a-sslstance  In  the  form  of,(l)  extension  of  credit  and  credit  guarantees  for    .  Source:  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States."  U  S   DeDartment  of 

Agriculture.  November  1966.  v»«»ku«=ui  «i 


Total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  including  Government- finance  programs— Value  by  commodity,  calendar  years  1965  and  1966 

(Dollars  In  millions] 


Community 


Animals  and  animal  products: 

I>uiry  products 

Fats.  oils,  and  greases '.. 

Hides  and  skins 

Meats  and  meat  products 

I'oultry  products „ 

Other.. ...„ 


Total,  animals,  etc. 
Cotton,  excluding  linters. 
Fruits  and  preparations.. 


Grains  and  preparations: 

Feed  grains,  excluding  products.. .l* 

Rice,  milled ^ 

Wheat  and  flour 

Other "  " 


Total,  grains,  etc. 


Preliminary. 
CXIII- 


-642— Part  8 


1965 


1066  > 


$106 
226 
100 
112 

70 
75 


1.134 

243 

1.183 

72 


2,682 


$126 
100 
155 
116 
67 
71 


Change 
(percent) 


-16 

-1-42 

-h4 

-4 

-5 


788 

728 

-8 

488 

482 

-11 

ta 

315 

-1-1 

1.330 

228 

1.635 

00 


-1-18 

-6 

+30 

-1-28 


Community 


3,102 


+21 


Oilseeds  and  products: 

Cottonseed  and  soybean  oils 

Soybeans 

Protein  meid. 

Other 

Total,  oilseeds,  etc 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Vegetables  and  preparations 

Othex ...\T. 

Total  exports 


1065 


$241 

650 

187 

7« 


1,167 
383 
166 
315 


6^220 


1966  > 


$153 

760 

226 

88 


1,227 
482 
176 
336 


6^885 


Change 
(percent) 


-37 
+17 
+21 
+11 


+6 
+26 
+14 

+7 


+11 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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U.S.  agrxcuUuTol  exjnnU  to  the  European  Economic  Community— Value  by  commodity,  calendar  years  1962-66  > 


(In  thonsands  of  doUara] 


Commodity 


Variable  lery  oommoditias: ' 

Feed  grains. 

Rlee 

Rye  grain 

Wheat  grata 

Wheat  flour 

Beef  and  veal  (excluding 

variety  meats  and  cattle) . 

Dairy  products 

Lard» 

Pork  (excluding  variety 

meats)  and  swine 


Poultry  and  eggs: 

Live  poultry 

Broilers  and  fryers. . 
Stewinft  chickens... 

Turkeys... 

Other  fpMh  poultry. 
Eggs. 


Total,  poultry  and  eggs. 
Other 


1902 


317,081 

14,247 

18,700 

50,603 

5,(U3 

M 
3,603 
%134 

341 


7W 

30,701 

8,347 

0,634 

574 
3,443 


Total. 


53,47S 
16,972 

482,786 


1963 


275,258 

13,389 

13,700 

63,655 

3,200 

169 

22,561 

2,543 

2,067 


1,388 
10,608 
6,092 
8,766 
338 
3,331 


30,613 

25,864 

452,729 


19«4 


328.972 

15,378 

5,676 

59.228 

1,662 

1,326 

54,396 

2,489 

8.631 


0,0fi« 
19.615 

6,384 

11.060 

660 

1.889 


31, 676 
26.523 


1966 


471,472 

10,140 

1,463 

67,674 

1,207 

2,023 

30,473 

1,062 

377 


1.380 
6.306 
2,710 
17,491 
938 
1,922 


30,747 
24,463 


1006 


476,439 

18,823 

4.417 

107.096 

1.358 

900 
1.211 
1.105 

1.339 


1,496 
5,415 

758 
13,523 

304 
1,710 


632,959      642,001 


23,206 
26.763 

662.667 


Commodity 


Nonvarlablf  levy  commodities: 

Canned  poultry  « 

Cotton,  excluding  UnMn 

Fruits  and  vegetablea 

Hides  and  skins 

Oilcake  and  meal 

Soybeans 

Tallow « '".... 

Tobacco,  unmanubctiind.. 
Variety  meats,  fresh, 

frozen « 

Vegetable  oils,  expressitd... 
Food  for  relief  or  charity... 
Other 

Total 

Total,  KEG 


1962 


1,080 

106,973 

91,169 

20,660 

46.020 

162.320 

26,375 

105,543 

16,337 
13,161 
11360 
65,067 


»  Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  data. 
^l^^S^-?^?J:  an<J^P«*  were  subject  to  variable  levies  beginning  on  July  30, 196'>- 
M^?  ^«P'-    •  H^'  ^!^  ^l  ^^  ^"^  products  on  Nov.  1^1864.  ^he  varfa*;  lev^' 
Kt  o?r  v^a§telei?4^'  °^"^  "^"^""^^ '°  '^"^  "'♦^  '»""  '^  mesT.  tS 

Common  Market  leviet  on  wheat  and  corn  of  Feb.  1,  1967 
(Per  bushel] 


1968 


1,997 

131, 557 

97.314 

16,426 

61,520 

160,436 

25,921 

104,215 

21,087 
18,405 
10,164 
70.640 


1964 


3,902 

189,143 

84,525 

27,433 

76,637 

218,887 

34,988 

105,824 

32.280 

33.083 

6,354 

74.881 


196S 


3,325 

70,258 

99,615 

31,601 

110.736 

226.201 

37,222 

106. 315 

34.371 

35.590 

4.656 

74.562 


834.4.';2 


1.476.453 


1966 


2,351 

65,885 

87.091 

28,384 

143.998 

278.876 

34,660 

119.917 

35,051 

15.851 

4.555 

82.156 


898.575 
1. 561. 232 


West  Germany: 

Levy 

Cl.f..  U.S.  Hard  Winter  Ordinary 

Cl.f..  U.S.  No.  3Com... ..'.".'.'.'. 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  value "' 

France:  

Levy 

Since  Prance  to  an  exporter  of  both  wheat' iid" corn 'cYi' 
prices  are  not  readily  available. 
Italy: 

Levy _ 

'  C.i.f..  Argentina 

C.i.f.,  U.S.  No.  2  Com '.'.'.'.'.'.v. 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  vtdue 

Belgium: 

Levy 

C.l.f.,  U.S.  Hard  Winter  Ordinary  ". 

C.i.f..  U.S.  No.3com " 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  value 

Luxembourg: 

Levy 

CJ.f.,  U.S.  Hard  Winter  Ordinary  

C.i.f..  U.S.  No.3com '.'.'.'.'.'.         

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  value ' 

Netherlands:  " 

Levy 

C.i.f.,  U.S.  Hard  Wintw  Ordinary 

CJX.  U.S.  No.  3Com "" 

Levy  as  percent  of  landed  value '"' 


Wheat 


\r.'}^n^J°^K^  "  variable  levy  commodity  while  lard  for  industrial  use  Is  bound 
r  «  ToST^"^*'  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (UATT)  at  3  percent  ad  vai™Ie, , 
L  .o.  lard  Is  for  food  use. 

thl  to^"t'du«^i;lCun7in  OAT'T."^  '"""'^  """"^  ""  """J"'  "^  '"""^'*  '"^'^-^ 

v. 8.  exports  of  selected  agricultural  commodities  to  Ike  EEC 
(In  thousands  of  metric  tons] 


Com 


Commodity 


$1.77 
1.90 


48 
1.22 


1.53 
1.96 

44 

1.20 
1.91 


1.49 
1.91 

"'44 

1.39 
1.90 


42 


$1.07 


1.64 
39 

.66 


.10 


L66 
6 

.43 

'i.'m 
21 

.43 

'i.66 
21 

.67 


ASaUHPTION  I 

Cereals  

Ofwhich: 

W'heat  and  wheat  flour 
Feed  grains 

Asavumos  n 

Cereals 

Ofwhich: 

W'heat  and  wheat  flour 

Feed  grains 

Meat  and  meat  products. . . 

Fats  and  oils 

Tobacco 

Cotton 


1957-80 


(4,000) 

1,100 
2,900 


(4,000) 

1,100 
2,900 

43 
1,557 

50 
435 


1961 


(«,327) 

2,577 
3,750 


(6,327) 

2,577 
3,750 

97 
1,905 

95 
I        5.8 


Year  1870  proj<<ctions ' 


Low 


lllgii 


(2.»2(M,  lOOjl   (3.480-4.9W1) 

0  fl 

2,920-1,190.     3, 480-4, 8M) 


(3,270-4,803)  (3, 830-5,  .■»«() 

I 

3,»-    CI3  !  350-    HI* 

2,920-4,  IflO  3,4S(M.9«i 

9-       24  I  34-      Wi 

1.184-1,722  , 

43-»i: 

200-    400  I  230-    4i.ll 


1.60 
30 


Hon  flnf^^.^.Ji  „  refers  to  an  annual  rateof  powth  of4  percent  in  private  ronsui.u^ 
h^ Ji'^  <^^  i'i'^  ^^  "^^"'i*  between  1»58  and  1970.  wherras  under  tlie  higli-inco.  ;.- 

I^iT^?l,''*'"'  "  ''Jf^"".^  '*!?'  "'^  '*""  *"'  K^°*  "•  *«  t><'"-''nt  "V"  tl'e  I) wlod  K..r 
.   ^  ..i^f  conmiodities  "low"  reiers  to  on  annual  rate  of  growth  of  (iNP  of  4.7  perccnl 

^„i„ii?„  ^u  ^K***'  ™'.'"  °J.  '•"  J"-":.*"'-  The  2  afTove  hypoth«i«i  are  rmiKhU 
equivalent.  The  above  projections  are  based  partially  on  studies  by  FAO.  EKr. 
ana  the  authors. 


FARM  SHARE  OF  THE  FOOD  DOLLAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer's  administrative  steps  to  depress 
farm  prices,  or  to  prevent  them  from  ris- 
ing, if  they  were  motivated  by  a  priority 
interest  In  consimier  demands  for  low- 
cost  food,  made  it  clear  that  one  of  the 
greatest  long-range  challenges  facing 
farmers  is  in  the  area  of  communica- 
tions. 

Parity  prices  will  benefit  not  only 
farmers  and  the  rural  economy ;  they  will 
also  assure  continued  abundant  supplies 
of  food  for  the  consumer.  This  is  one 
simple  fact  that  must  have  national 
attention  if  our  efforts  to  improve  agri- 
cultural returns  are  to  succeed. 

But  we  can  go  beyond  this  and  show 
how  insignificant  the  farmer's  share  of 
the  consumer  food  dollar  really  is  and 
how  it  has  actually  declined  while  retail 


prices  have  been  rising.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  this  relationship  were  broadly 
realized  there  would  be  little  objection 
to  treating  farmers  fairly.  In  a  capsule, 
parity  prices  would  be  inexpensive  as 
well  as  equitable. 

The  highly  respected  economic  com- 
mentator. Sylvia  Porter,  has  this  week 
performed  a  great  service  in  connection 
with  these  points  on  farm  and  food 
prices.  Because  they  are  written  on 
matters  of  direct  personal  interest  to 
millions  of  Americans  and  because  their 
style  is  so  direct  and  concise,  I  know 
that  Sylvia  Porter's  columns  are  both 
widely  published  and,  more  importantly, 
widely  read  sind  understood. 

I  therefore  heartily  welcomed  Miss 
Porter's  column  of  April  17,  which  dis- 
cussed the  factors  behind  farmers'  de- 
mands for  better  prices.    I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McOovEBN's  Move  To  Help  Farmer 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Democratic  Senator  George  McGovem  of 
South  Dakota,  has  seriously  proposed  a  new 
food  labeling  system  under  which  each  pack- 
age of  rood  we  buy  would  bear  a  label  stating 
how  much  ol  the  price  is  going  to  the  U.S. 
farmer. 

AgrlciUture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  has 
called  for  new  restrictions  on  imports  of 
dairy  products,  at  a  time  when  quotas  could 
have  explosive  political -economic  implica- 
tions. 

Infuriated  U.S.  dairy  farmers  have  tried 
milk-dumping  campaigns  In  an  attempt  to 
drive  up  the  prices  they  receive  for  milk. 

Just  these  three  news  Items  dramatize  the 
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fact  that  the  American  farmer  again  Is  in  a 
tightening  economic  squeeze— for  although 
he  made  unmistakable  strides  in  catching  up 
to  the  non-farm  worker  last  year,  the  level- 
ing off  of  food  prices  plus  continually  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  operation  are  hitting  htm 
bard  in  1067. 

Just  since  1959,  farm  machinery  prices 
have  risen  a  full  24  per  cent  and  labor  costs 
are  up  36  per  cent. 

In  addition,  he's  fighting  severe  farm  labor 
shortages,  intense  local  competition  and 
growing  competition  from  food  imports  from 
abroad.  Last  year  alone,  dairy  Imports 
Jumped  300  per  cent. 

Despite  all  the  progress  the  farmer  has 
made  during  this  decade,  consider  these 
facts: 

Even  with  last  year's  overall  15  per  cent 
Income  boost,  the  farmer  stUl  nets  only  a  per 
capita  average  of  $1,731  In  yearly  earnings,  a 
full  60  per  cent  below  average  earnings  of 
the  non-farmer. 

Even  though  retail  food  prices  last  year 
rose  to  36  per  cent  above  the  1947-49  aver- 
age, prices  paid  to  farmers  for  the  food  we 
bought  actually  were  2  per  cent  below  those 
paid  In  1947-49.  Today,  the  farmer  receives 
only  by,  per  cent  of  the  VS.  consumer's  total 
after-tax  Income  for  his  products — one-half 
the  share  he  received  In  1947. 

Even  though  our  spending  tor  farm-orig- 
inated foods  has  soared  $40  bUllon  since 
1947-49,  less  than  one-fourth  of  this  increase 
has  gone  to  the  farmer.  For  every  food  dol- 
lar you  spend  today,  the  farm«r  gets  only  40 
cents — 10  cents  less  than  he  received  two 
decades  ago. 

Even  though  a  significant  nmnbo'  of  big 
U.S.  farmers  are  making  record  profits  to- 
day, a  far  more  significant  number  are  being 
pushed  over  the  brink  of  poverty.  Just  in 
the  past  eight  years,  the  niunber  of  XJS.  dairy 
farms  has  dwindled  from  770,000  to  500.000. 

Here's  what  the  farmer  gets  for  each  dol- 
lar you  spend  for  food : 

Farmer's  share  of  SI  spent 
Item: 

Canned    beets 

Com  flakes ,. 

Canned  peaches ,' 

White    bread 

Spinach l^ 

Oranges i1 

Potatoes    3U 
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$0.06 
.09 
.16 
.17 
.22 
.24 
30 


Fresh  milk ■. 49 

Beef,  choice i..""' 

Eggs,  grade  A  large '."'. 


* 59 

.66 

This  table  explains  the  backgroiud  for 
the  fanner's  demands  more  than  a  treatise 
coiUd.  With  his  price  pressures  on  top  of 
the  generally  rising  costs  of  food  production, 
processing,  packaging,  there's  only  one  direc- 
tion for  the  price  of  your  food  marketbasket 
In  the  months  ahead:  up. 
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TELE- 


NEBRASKA      EDUCATIONAL 
VISION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
in  Nebraska  a  statewide  educational  tele- 
vision system  which  is  a  model  for  the 
Nation,  and  I  am  pleased  today  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of 
the  details  of  this  system. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Nebraska 
Educational  Telovlsion  Network  is  Mr. 
Jack  O.  McBride,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  a 
capable  young  man  who  provided  much 
of  the  leadership  for  establishing  this 
system.  Mr.  McBride  also  is  director  of 
television  and  general  manager  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska's  educational 
television  station,  KUON-TV. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride in  person  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.    He  spoke  as  a  repre- 


sentative of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters,  and  he  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  the  direct  gains 
which  have  been  made  for  education  in 
Nebraska  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  our  statewide  ETV  network. 

I  commend  the  statement  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  the  testimony  of 
an  expert  worthy  of  their  most  serious 
consideration  in  deciding  the  future  ac- 
tion of  this  body  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  development  of  educational  tele- 
vision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Jack  G.  McBride. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Jack  G.  McBRmB,  Director  of 
Television  and  General  Manager  of  the 
UNivERsrrT  OF  Nebraska's  KUON-TV,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Nebraska  Educational  Tele- 
vision Network,  Before  the  Subcom- 
MiTTKE  on  Communications  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  CoMMrrrEE.  on  S.  1160,  April 
13.  1967 

My  name  is  Jack  G.  McBride.  I  am  Direc- 
tor of  Television  and  General  Manager  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska's  Station  KUON-TV, 
General  Manager  of  the  Nebraska  Educa- 
tional Television  Network,  and  Executive 
Consultant  to  the  Great  Plains  Instructional 
Television  Library.  I  have  been  honored  to 
serve  as  a  consultant  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions for  various  states,  institutions,  and  na- 
tional and  international  agencies  and  indus- 
tries. I  am  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Television 
Sub-Committee  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
an  elected  member  of  the  AflUlates  Commit- 
tee of  National  Educational  Television,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Educational  Broadcasters. 

I  appear  today  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Educational  Television 
Stations  division  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Broadcasters.  With  me  are 
three  distinguished  gentlemen  who  will  dis- 
cuss various  aspects  of  the  bill  and  their  ex- 
perience related  to  It:  Mr.  Devereux  Josephs, 
Mr.  Newton  Mlnow,  and  Mr.  C.  Scott  Fletch- 
er. Each  of  us  will  submit  a  prepared  state- 
ment for  the  record,  speak  briefly  about  It, 
and  then  answer  your  questions. 

Educational  Television  Stations  Is  that  di- 
vision of  the  NAEB  which  concerns  Itself 
with  appropriate  national  matters  relating 
to  educational  television  stations.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  licensees  elect  the  ETS  Di- 
rectors, of  which  there  are  six.  Serving  with 
me  on  the  ETS  Board  of  Directors  this  year 
are  Mr.  Hartford  Gunn,  General  Manager, 
WGBH-TV,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  Director,  WHA-AM-TV,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  ISt.  Robert 
Schenkkan,  General  Manager,  KLRN-AM-TV, 
Austin,  San  Antonio.  Texas,  Mr.  Loren  Stone, 
Manager.  KCTS,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Washington  and  Mr.  Donald  Tavern- 
er.  President,  WQED-WQEX,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Directors  then  elect  their 
own  chairman  and  I  am  that  chairman  for 
this  year. 

Our  organization  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  bill  before  you — S.  1160.  It 
was  discussed  particularly  as  It  related  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Television  at  our 
Second  National  Conference  on  the  Long 
Range  Financing  of  ETV  Stations,  March  5, 
6,  and  7,  1967,  at  which  350  station  managers 
and  governing  board  members  were  present 
here  in  Washington.  Mr.  Fletcher  will  dis- 
cuss the  Conference  reactions  to  It  later.  Our 
Board  of  Directors  met  here  in  Washington 
In  recent  weeks  again  to  consider  the  bill  In 
detail  and  we  have  discussed  It  with  our  own 


local  organizations.  Our  conclusion  Is  that 
we  come  to  you  In  complete  accord  with  8. 
1160  as  It  stands.  We  think  it  Is  a  good  bill 
and  we  urge  its  passage.  We  were  grateftU 
to  President  Johnson  for  his  reference  to 
ETV  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  and 
for  his  education  message  to  the  Congress 
which  led  to  the  bill  we  discuss  with  you 
today. 

BefcH-e  discussing  the  bill  in  detaU,  I  would 
like  to  note  a  few  general  facts  about  edu- 
cational television  stations  (for  details  see 
{ittached  Facts  About  Edticaticmal  Televi- 
sion). There  are  over  130  educational  tele- 
vision stations  now  broadcasting,  and  they 
exist  In  areas  throughout  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Samoa.  The  typical  ETV 
station  broadcasts  about  60  hours  a  week, 
with  an  average  annual  operating  budget  of 
about  $260,000.  Most  of  the  program  sched- 
ules are  quite  similar.  About  one-half  of  a 
typical  station  schedule  Is  devoted  to  class- 
room Instruction  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  as  well  as  for  college  credit, 
and  about  half  of  their  programs  are  what 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  has  so  aptly  called  Public  Tele- 
vision. Stations  normally  produce  about 
one-fourth  of  their  own  programs,  and  get 
the  remainder  from  diverse  sources  including 
National  Educational  Television  In  New  York, 
the  ETS  Program  Service,  regional  networks 
and  other  sources.  (A  summary  "ETV  Pro- 
grams and  Audiences"  Is  attached.) 

ETV  stations  are  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  operate 
noncommerclally  and  to  serve  the  education- 
al needs  of  their  own  communities.  None 
may  accept  commercial  advertising.  Each 
Is  responsible  for  its  own  program  schedule. 
The  stations  are  licensed  about  equally  in 
number  to  four  general  categories  of  licens- 
ees: universities.  State  Commissions  and  De- 
partments of  Education,  public  school  sys- 
tems, and  community  organizations 
established  specifically  to  operate  ETV  sta- 
tions. All  are  tax-exempt  organizations 
under  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  contributions  to  them  are  tax 
deductible. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  my  attention  to 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill  and  our  con- 
cern about  them.  Title  I  of  S.  1160  Is  con- 
cerned with  construction  of  facilities,  an 
extension  of  the  excellent  program  of  the 
Educational  Television  Facilities  Act  of 
1962.  We  applaud  this  extension.  Educa- 
tional television  has  taken  giant  steps  ahead 
as  a  result  of  the  Educational  Television 
Facilities  Act.  That  progress  should  be  con- 
tinued for  much  remains  to  be  done.  You 
have  heard  other  witnesses  testify  to  the  con- 
siderable number  of  stations  and  Increase  in 
public  service  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  which  the  ETV  FaclliUes  Act  has  en- 
abled over  the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Mlnow 
here  with  \is  today  was  present,  as  were 
many  of  you  on  this  Sub-Committee,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  hearings  and  passage  of  this 
Important  Act.  The  Congress  can  be  proud 
of  that  Act. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  years  of 
success  with  the  Educational  Television  Fa- 
cilities Act.  however,  success  is  not  measur- 
able in  terms  of  numbers  of  stations  and 
dollars  alone.  Let  me  cite  certain  Nebraska 
examples  which  In  many  ways  are  typical 
of  national  ETV  development.  Were  It  not 
for  the  ETV  Facilities  Act  the  Nebraska  ETV 
Network  woiUd  not  be  providing  a  7:30  a.m. 
to  11:00  p.m.,  90  hours  per  week,  year  round 
statewide  educational  service.  Were  It  not 
for  the  ETV  Facilities  Act.  student  nurses 
would  not  have  received  quality  Instruction 
in  anatomy  and  physiology  by  television; 
law  enforcement  ofllcers  throughout  the 
state  would  not  be  receiving  timely  in-school 
Instruction  in  arrests  and  bookings;  teach- 
ers, the  latest  In  elementary  science  and 
math  teaching  methods;  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers would  not  see  demonstrations  In  corn 
root-worm  control  and  cattle  feeding;  pu- 
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plls  In  ScoUsbluS  and  Weeping  Water  would 
not  regularly  see  and  bear  the  Boston  sym- 
phony and  other  metropolitan  symphony  or- 
chestras; colleg:e  students  in  Hastings  and 
Peru,  a  chance  to  see  great  drama,  pre- 
schoolers In  AlUance  and  Grand  Island,  to 
watch  Television  Kindergarten  and  What's 
New.  For  the  first  time  we  have  the  mech- 
anisms to  bring  the  educational,  cultural 
and  historical  resources  of  America's  major 
metropolitan  centers  direct  Into  the  homes 
of  the  le«8  populated  areas  which  form  a 
large  part  of  our  country. 

We  believe  the  fut\ire  accomplishments  of 
this  Title  will  be  even  more  far  reaching  than 
the  obvious  accomplishments  cf  the  Educa- 
tional Television  Facilities  Act  have  been  to 
date.  Our  Directors  and  staff  prepared  a  Five 
Year  Projection  last  year  which  predicted  the 
growth  of  ETV  In  rather  specific  terms.  We 
have  appended  a  copy  of  this  study  to  this 
testimony  in  the  belief  that  It  will  prove  of 
some  guidance  In  planning  the  orderly 
growth  of  educational  television  stations  and 
services  In  coming  years.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Educational  Television  ar- 
rived at  much  the  same  conclusions  as  did 
we  regarding  the  future  size  and  shape  of 
educational  television  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States.  We  respect  the  Carnegie 
Commission  analysis  and  have  made  a  com- 
parison of  their  analysis  and  our  platLS. 
This  Is  also  attached  to  our  testimony,  as  Is 
a  projection  of  the  programming  we  think 
likely  In  the  next  five  years. 

In  view  of  the  current  needs  which  can 
be  so  abundantly  documented,  we  endorse 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  it  for  an  addi- 
tional five  years  and  adding  additional  dol- 
lars to  it.  S.  1160  would  add  lOVi  million 
dollars  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  piu-poses  of  this  Title.  These  dollars  are 
vitally  needed  IX  ETV  is  to  continue  to  grow. 
That  the  present  Act  has  been  a  success  can 
be  Judged  in  one  measure  in  that  all  funds 
authorized  for  grants  have  been  committed. 
A  new  applicant  today  will  find  no  federal 
assistance  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 
And  we  are  aware  that  applications  for  more 
than  that  amount — indicating  dire  need  from 
throughout  the  United  States — are  already 
on  hand  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educatl£»,  and  Welfare. 

We  have  further  conducted  Inquiry 
among  ETV  stations  to  ask  what  plans  they 
would  have  In  the  future  for  applying  for 
additional  matching  funds  under  such  a 
Title.  From  40  existing  stations,  we  have 
received  anticipated  1967-68  applications  for 
federal  funds  of  over  »28  mUllon.  Planned 
projects  Include  establishing  a  second  ETV 
station,  conversion  to  color,  adding  mobile 
and  film  equipment,  new  studio,  and.  with 
the  proposed  new  legislation,  building  an 
educational  radio  station,  plus  expanded  ra- 
dio and  TV  networking.  We  regard  this  as 
ample  confirmation  of  the  Intent  of  the  bill, 
and  the  need  exists  and  wUl  be  weU  served 
by  this  Title. 

A  report  we  made  last  year  to  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson  showed  that  for  every  dollar 
expended  in  the  Facilities  Act  at  least  $2  or 
•3  resulted  locally  In  operations  and  capital 
matching  funds.  Thus  have  the  federal 
funds  also  generated  continuing  and  grow- 
ing local  support  as  a  result. 

In  terms  of  other  provisions  of  this  Title 
we  note  that  the  maximum  sum  to  be  granted 
to  any  single  state  has  been  raised  from  «1 
mllUon  per  stete  to  12'/,  ^<,  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  any  year.  We  think  this  U 
a  good  provision.  As  long  as  two  years  ago. 
responding  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  our  organization  spoke 
to  the  need  for  lifting  of  the  previous  $1 
million  celling  in  the  Act.  Even  then,  a 
number  of  states  which  had  experienced 
rapid  and  healthy  development  In  educa- 
tional television  had  reached  their  ei  mil- 
lion ceiling,  and  were  unable  to  proceed  fur- 
ther In  terms  of  federal  assistance. 
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The  State  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, Nebraska,  is  a  good  case  in  point.  In 
1963  the  Nebraska  Legislature  authorized  de- 
velopment of  a  State  ETV  network  to  serve 
all  the  schools,  colleges  and  homes  of  our 
State,  which  is  almost  500  miles  wide.  To 
date,  5  full-power,  tall-tower  stations  have 
been  activated  and  the  6th  and  7th  are  un- 
der construction.  But  we  consumed  our  1 
million  limitation  under  the  Pacilities  Act 
before  the  5th  station  was  completed  and  we 
still  have  additional  stations  to  activate,  and 
dark  areas  to  cover  to  bring  the  many  in- 
structional and  cultural  benefits  of  ETV  to 
the  more  sparsely  populated  areas.  For 
these  reasons,  our  Nebraska  ETV  Commission 
has  requested  from  our  legislature  currently 
in  session  additional  funds  to  match  addi- 
tional appropriations  contemplated  In  S.  1160. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done;  more  chan- 
nels. Interconnection,  colorizing,  updating 
production  origination  facilities.  Nebraska's 
needs  are  paralleled  in  many  other  states. 

We  note  with  considerable  pleasure  the 
Inclusion  of  educational  radio  stations  as 
eligible  recipients  under  terms  of  the  Act. 
Our  Directors,  long  ago  urged  that  educa- 
tional radio  stations  be  made  eligible  for 
these  grant*.  Again  last  year  we  submitted 
a  report  to  Senator  Magnuson  in  which  we 
confirmed  this  recommendation.  About  Vj 
of  ovir  educational  television  station  licensees 
are  also  licensees  of  educational  radio  sta- 
tions. We  expect  this  proportion  to  increase 
In  future  years  as  the  two  media  are  used  In 
Joint  support  for  educational  service  In  their 
communities.  Each  has  a  definite  role  to 
play  in  education  and  community  service. 

In  another  provision  of  this  Title  we  are 
pleased  that  federal  participation  may  be 
Increased  up  to  75%  to  each  applicant.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  good  change  in  the  pro- 
cedures of  facilities  grants.  This  change 
will  allow  the  Secretary  of  HEW  flexibility 
to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  local  needs.  This 
Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  recommenda- 
tions we  have  made  over  the  past  two  years  In 
this  regard. 

We  are  pleased  at  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
as  eligible  recipients.  We  have  long  urged 
the  Inclusion  of  these  Important  developing 
areas.  Our  own  organization,  the  NAEB.  has 
played  a  major  role  In  the  development  of 
educational  television  In  American  Samoa 
as  has  become  well  known  througout  the 
nation.  We  think  that  the  techniques  there 
can  be  applied  to  these  other  areas  with 
equal  benefit 

We  api»-eclat«  that  planning  for  these  ac- 
tivities Is  also  eligible  under  the  new  t-rms 
of  S.  1160.  An  educational  television  or 
radio  station  Is  a  complex  enterprise  r'rqulr- 
Ing  a  high  degree  of  planning  for  Its  oroper 
development. 

I  would  turn  now  to  the  second  Title  of 
the  Act  which  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  non-profit  educational  broadcasting  cor- 
poration. It  Is  this  Title  which  Is  the  exciting 
new  proposal  we  face  today.  My  colleagues 
Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Josephs  and  Mr  Mlnow 
each  have  specific  comments  about  the  or- 
ganization and  functions  of  this  Corpora- 
tion and  the  valuable  programming  services 
it  can  generate  in  each  community  as  well  as 
nationally.  I  would  add  specific  comments 
of  my  own.  Speaking  for  the  ETV  stations, 
we  conctir  absolutely  in  the  aims  of  this 
■ntle.  We  believe  It  is  In  the  public  interest 
for  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
development  of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcasting.  We 
heartily  endorse  the  policy  alms  of  freedom, 
imagination  and  initiative  which  we  know 
from  direct  and  long  experience  are  the 
cornerstones  on  which  public  television  must 
be  built.  Our  aim  has  always  been  to  achieve 
diversity  and  excellence,  although,  heretofore, 
we  have  seldom  had  the  means  at  all  levels 
to  accomplish  It.    We  have  studied  the  rec- 


ommended Corporation  and  we  believe  that 
this  la  an  appropriate  agency  for  the  Congress 
to  establish,  and  that  It  can  be  of  extremely 
vital  service  In  assisting  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  educational  broadcasting 
throughout  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  Important  aspects  of 
this  Corporation  to  which  we  would  speak. 
We  concur  with  the  objective  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  spoke  In 
his  message  on  education  to  the  Congress 
that  this  Corporation  must  be  free  from 
any  undue  outside  Influence.  We  believe  the 
Corporation  as  described  and  established 
by  the  bill  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 
I  can  state  categorically  that  no  educational 
broadcasting  licensee  desires  Interference 
with  his  own  local  authority  or  with  his  pro- 
gram schedule.  We  do  not  permit  It  now; 
we  cannot  permit  it  in  the  futxire.  The 
licensee's  responsibility  is  total  for  his  own 
program  schedule.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  institution  and  agency  which  employ 
me  and  thoee  licensees  of  all  other  educa- 
tional television  stations  concur  absolutely. 
We  can  tolerate  no  Interference  with  the 
autonomy  of  our  program  schedules  today 
or  m  the  future.  These  are  our  credos  In 
educational  broadcasting. 

We  recognize  that  one  of  the  major  meth- 
ods of  appropriately  Insulating  this  Cor- 
poration from  undue  government  Influence 
Is  provided  through  the  appointment  of  Its 
Board  of  Directors.  We  believe  that  the 
appointment  method  proposed  In  S.  1160 
is  entirely  consistent  with  these  alms.  In 
our  opinion.  Board  members  appointed  by 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  conditions 
established  In  the  bill,  is  a  satisfactory 
means  of  securing  the  highest  possible  lead- 
ership for  these  policy-making  positions,  as 
well  as  insuring  adequate  responsiveness  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  In  their 
selection.  I  am  sure  that  my  other  col- 
leagues here  will  also  express  themselves  to 
this  point. 

I  should  add  that  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  ETS  Directors  that  no  staff 
or  Board  member  of  any  ETV  licensee  should 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  Board  member 
of  this  Corporation. 

We  note  the  wisdom  also  of  the  particular 
directives  In  the  selection  of  the  Board 
members  that  there  should  be  no  political 
test  or  qualification  used  In  their  selection. 
and  we.  of  course,  support  strongly  the 
position  that  the  Corporation  may  not  in 
anywise  be  a  politically  active  Corporation. 
This  Is  certainly  consistent  with  our  own 
operations  as  nonprofit  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations. 

In  terms  of  the  specific  activities  of  the 
Corporation  we  applaud  the  establishment  of 
the  Corporation  Itself  as  essentially  a  non- 
operating  enUty.  We  believe  it  Just  as  Im- 
portant that  the  Corporation  be  insulated 
Itself  from  the  day  to  day  activities  of  a 
broadcast  station  or  network  as  It  is  from 
political  control  In  its  selection  of  staff  and 
Board  members.  We  think  it  an  Important 
part  of  this  insulation  that  this  Corporation 
be  essentially  a  grant-making  organization 
for  the  improvement  of  a  wide  variety  of 
educational  broadcasting  tasks,  and  not  It- 
self a  contract-making  agency,  and  thus  the 
creator  and  broadcaster  of  the  resulting  pro- 
grams. We  think  this  is  a  further  insurance 
of  objectivity  and  separation  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  improper  government  Influence. 

We  support  the  broad  activities  to  which 
this  Corporation  would  offer  encouragement 
Extremely  critical  Is  the  operational  support 
of  some  of  our  stations.  We  have  too  great 
a  nxunber  of  ETV  stations  today  which  oper- 
ate with  budgeU  far  below  any  level  of  ef- 
fectiveness In  their  own  communities.  A 
majority  of  ETV  stations  operate  annually 
on  less  money  than  the  cost  of  1  hour  of  a 
prime  time  program  on  a  commercial  net- 
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work.  Despite  these  limitations,  we  are 
proud  of  the  achievement  to  date  of  our  ETV 
stations.  We  longingly  look  to  a  future  of 
vastly  improved  and  Increased  service. 
Therefore,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Corpora- 
tion In  such  situations  can  assist  in  the  di- 
rect operational  support  of  those  stations. 

We  are  painfully  aware  too  that  many  local 
program  opportunities  exist  which  cannot  be 
met  because  of  Inadequate  local  fitumclng 
The  ETV  stations  In  Nebraska  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  produce  tlmelydoc- 
umentarles  dealing  with  pubUc  affairs  and 
Issues  facing  Nebraskans.  We  look  forward 
to  producing  local  out  of  school  general  edu- 
cational programs  for  children;  but  these 
productions  take  a  full  complement  of  pro- 
fessional, not  part-timers  or  the  Inexperi- 
enced, or  even  capable  professionals  who 
must  perform  2  or  3  different  production 
tasks.  Again  we  are  pleased  to  note  the 
Corporation  can  assist. 

We  are  aware  of  the  growing  development 
of  regional  networks  for  the  pooling  of  re- 
sources In  any  number  of  regions.  The  East- 
ern Educational  Network  has  long  been  a 
successful  model  in  this  regard  and  we  note 
the  growth  of  other  such  systems  in  the 
middle  west,  west  and  south.  We  encourage 
them,  and  we  agree  that  tba  Corporation 
should  assist  them. 

At  the  national  level,  the  excellent  record 
of    National    Educational    Television,    with 
which   most  of   our   stations   are   affiliated, 
clearly  shows  what  can  be  aooomplished  in 
ETV  when  adequate  resources  are  available. 
NET  deserves  and  should  get  additional  sup- 
port   from    the    proposed    Corporation.    In 
this  respect  also  our  own  organization  has 
fostered  the  development  of  the  ETS  Pro- 
gram    Service     In     Bloomlngton,     Indiana, 
which  exchanges  the  best  programs  of  the 
stations  themselves.     However,  the  ETV  sta- 
tions themselves  cannot  yet  afford  all  the 
costs    of   exchanging    programs    themselves. 
Thanks  to  grants  from  the  National  Home 
Library  Foundation  and  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,   the   ETS   Program   Service   has 
already    had    a    year    of    rapidly    expanding 
service  to  the  ETV  stations.     We  believe  the 
ETS  Program  Service  Is  an  obvious  develop- 
ment   activity    which    the    Corporation    for 
Public  Television  should  support  In  order  to 
continue  and  expand  Its  effective  distribu- 
tion of  good  ETV  programs  throughout  the 
Nation.     (We  assume  that  this  kind  of  na- 
tional program  service  U  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  kind  of  archival  library  proposed 
that  the  Corporation  itaelf  could  establish.) 
We  are  also  happy  to  see  that  the  Corpo- 
ration co\Ud  assist  organizations  like  ours 
to  continue  development  of  adequate  pub- 
lications  for   the   continuing  education   of 
those    in   educational   television.    Our   own 
NAEB    Journal    is    certainly    a    publication 
which  should  merit  support  by  the  Corpo- 
ration  for  Public  TelevUlon  in  order  to  im- 
prove Its  development. 

We  note  with  great  interest  the  mention 
of  common  carrier  rates  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  relatively  high  rates  In  terms  of 
educational  television  operation  have  pre- 
vented the  full  development  of  regional  and 
national  ETV  Interconnection  services.  Thus 
do  we  encourage  by  the  FCC  and  the  Con- 
gress exploration  of  the  means  by  which 
either  free  or  reduced  rates  for  these  Inter- 
connection services  could  be  granted  to  non- 
commercial educational  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. 

Regarding  the  financing  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Itself,  we  think  that  diversity  of  income 
sources  Insures  freedom  and  autonomy  for 
local  stations:  and  we  assume  that  diversity 
of  income  sources  will  accomplish  the  same 
ends  for  the  CorporaUon  for  Public  Televl- 
Blon.  We  note  with  great  pleasure  the  al- 
feady-pledged  sum  of  »l  million  from  Colum- 
Dla  Broadcasting  System  to  the  CorporaUon 
ror  Public  Television.    We  hope  that  other 
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corporations,  foundations  and  individuals 
may  be  inspired  to  do  likewise  by  this  gen- 
erous contribution. 

Insofar  as  the  specific  amount  appropriated 
for  the  CorporaUon  and  the  limits  to  any 
project  or  staUon  grant  In  thU  beginning 
year,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  this  would 
not  be  satisfactory. 

(We  must  note  the  ironic  fact  that  at  the 
same  time  this  Sub-Committee  is  consider- 
ing how  to  add  modest  assistance  to  ETVs 

strained  budgets,  other  pending  leglslaUon 

the  proposed  Copyright  Act  revision— would 
add  such  restrlcttons  to  ETV  programming 
as  to  increase  oiu-  program  costs  considerably. 
A  study  released  by  our  organization  estt- 
mates  this  cost  at  almost  $50,000  per  staUon 
annually,  with  most  of  the  Increased  costs 
going  for  new  staUon  staff  needed  to  cope 
with  the  administration  of  the  proposed  re- 
visions In  the  Copyright  law.    We  would  hope 
that  this  search  for  the  appropriate  national 
policy  for  ETV  can  be  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  reahstic  conditions  for  ETV  opera- 
tion   under    any    changes    in    the    Copy- 
right law.)  ^' 
Turning  to  "ntle  m,  which  authorizes  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Instructional  tele- 
vision and  radio,  we  certainly  approve.    Just 
as  has  been  done  for  PubUc  Television  by  the 
historical  Carnegie  Commission  study,  we  feel 
a  study  of  similar  stature  with  similar  out- 
standing clUzens  serving  it,  should  be  applied 
to  the  field  of  instructional  television.    It 
was  quite  proper  that  the  limited  time  staff 
and  funds  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
ETV  be  devoted  to  a  single  aspect  of  ETV, 
Public  Television.     It  is  equally  appropriate, 
indeed  necessary,  that  similar  attention  be 

given  to  the  companion  service  of  ETV In- 

strucUonal  TV. 

InstrucUonal  TV  In  Nebraska  is  a  major 
factor  In  our  schools.  Our  elementary  and 
secondary  students  are  regularly  receiving 
instructions  in  French.  English  literature, 
social  studies,  science  and  other  subjects 
through  our  state  network.  Last  week,  for 
example,  through  the  Nebraska  ETV  Com- 
mission for  Higher  Education,  students  on 
Nebraska  public  and  private  college  and  uni- 
versity   campuses    throughout    the    State 

from  Omaha  on  the  east  border  to  Chadron 
In  the  west— saw  a  special  interview  with  a 
contemporary  poet  in  her  home  here  In 
Washington;  filmed  for  us  by  the  Washing- 
ton ETV  station. 

Nationally,  the  potential  for  Instructional 
television  is  great.  Progress  is  being  made. 
National  TV  class  enrollments  have  tripled 
In  the  past  5  years,  according  to  figures  re- 
cently released  by  the  National  Center  for 
School  and  College  Television.  (See  attach- 
ment: The  Size  and  Growth  of  the  School 
TV  Aiidience.)  But  problems  persist— prob- 
lems such  as  quality  improvement,  increase 
of  services  and  financing.  Answers  to  these 
problems  must  be  found  or  the  full  poten- 
tial of  Instructional  television  will  never  be 
reached,  and  American  education  will  be 
the  loser. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  considerable  stud- 
ies that  have  been  done  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Ford  Foundation  In  the 
past  as  to  specific  problems  in  instructional 
TV.  We  are  sure  these  will  furnish  a  valu- 
able foundation  on  which  the  proposed  study 
can  be  built.  As  with  others  we  would  look 
to  the  futvire  for  the  Ume  when  other  non- 
broadcast  media  can  get  equal  emphasis,  al- 
though we  recognize  tb^Lthe  funding  of 
Title  ni  would  not  P^^B  such  a  broad 
study  at  this  time.  We  ar«"certaln  that  our 
ETV  station  constituents  will  give  full  sup- 
port to  this  study  as  It  proceeds,  as  we  were 
pleased  to  do  with  the  staff  and  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  ETV. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  McOOVERN.    Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  and  the  national  econ- 


omy are  totally  dependent  on  assured 
supplies  of  fresh,  wholesome  water.  It 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  We  know  of  no 
substitute. 

Yet  all  too  often  our  use  of  this  vital 
commodity  has  been  a  process  of  ex- 
ploitation with  little  or  no  concern  for 
future  needs.  We  have  been  rendering 
unusable  more  and  more  of  our  limited 
water  resources,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  we  will  not  have  enough  even 
to  sustain  our  current  requirements,  let 
alone  to  supply  a  growing  population 
and  an  expanding  economy. 

The  prospect  of  a  stagnant  Nation, 
crippled  economically  and  physically  by 
pollution,  demands  that  we  turn  our  full 
energies  toward  means  of  protecting  and 
preserving  water  supplies. 

In  a  recent  interview  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Consulting  Economist  Eliot 
Janeway  questioned  one  of  our  most 
foresighted  and  authoritative  congres- 
sional spokesmen  on  the  Issue  of  water 
pollution  control.  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son, of  Wisconsin.  Senator  Nelson  sup- 
plied a  concise  description  of  the  urgency 
of  our  task  and  of  methods  that  might 
be  used  to  deal  with  It.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  interview  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Congress  To  Weigh  Pollution  Problems 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New  Tork.  AprU  6. — Overnight,  pollution 
has  surfaced  as  a  major  American  social  dis- 
aster area.  The  acuteness  of  the  problem  Is 
a  standing  criticism  of  the  way  we  have  spent 
our  money  in  this  age  of  affluence.  A  study 
Just  released  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  bank 
projects  early  costs  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  at  5  billion  dollars  annually  now, 
and  assumes  a  steady  annual  rate  of  10  bll- 
Uons  by  1970.  But  Congress  strikes  the  bal- 
ance between  national  requirements  and  na- 
tional expenditures.  Accordingly,  this  col- 
umn interviewed  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin,  a  veteran  student  of  con- 
servation problems. 

Q. — Is  the  pollution  problem  really  as 
grave  as  we  are  led  to  believe? 

A. — Indefed  It  Is.  and  public  pressure  all 
the  way  from  the  top  scientific  levels  to  the 
grass  roots  is  growing  every  year  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  about  It.  Our  national 
available  supply  of  water  In  this  country  Is 
600  billion  gallons  a  day.  and  there's  no  way 
to  Increase  that  amount  appreciably.  We 
now  use  35  billion  gallons  a  day.  But  by 
1980  our  best  estimate  is  that  we  wUl  be 
itsing  600  billion,  and  by  the  year  2000.  1.2 
billion,  or  twice  the  national  dally  supply. 
This  means  that  we  will  have  to  use  the  same 
water  over  and  over  again.  And,  since  the 
time  and  cost  Involved  In  repeated  cleaning 
are  absolutely  prohibitive,  we'd  better  find 
ways  to  clean  up  our  fresh  water  and  keep  It 
clean. 

HAS    PROVED    Ef'FECl'lVE 

Q— What  federal  legislation  Is  now  opera- 
tive In  pollution  control? 

A- — One  law  that  has  been  on  the  books 
for  several  years  has  proved  quite  effective. 
It  provides  that.  If  there  Is  provable  pollu- 
tion of  Interstate  waters,  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  convene  a  conference  of  the 
States  Involved.  Once  the  conference  ma- 
chinery is  set  up,  each  munlclpaUty  and  each 
Industrial  installaUon  tn  the  watershed  Is 
checked  out;  samplings  of  the  water  are 
taken  and  examined:  the  sources  of  con- 
tamination are  identified;  and  offenders  are 
required  to  install  adequate  antl-pollutlon 
equipment.    About  a  year  ago,  for  example. 
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some  60  companies  Saung  the  Detroit  river 
undertook  such  a  program.  Any  company  or 
municipality  that  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
recommended  corrective  measures  faces  fed- 
eral court  action. 

Q- — You,  I  understand,  are  the  sponBor  of 
some  new  legislation.     WIU  you  describe  it? 

A. — I  have  several  bills  providing  for  fed- 
eral assistance.  Of  course,  no  matter  how  the 
program  Is  financed,  the  American  public 
will  foot  the  bill,  whether  as  taxpayers  or  as 
consumers.  My  Industrial  bill  provides  for 
low  Interest  loans,  matching  fund  grants 
from  the  federal  government,  flexible  de- 
predation schedules,  and  fast  tax  writeoffs 
on  antl-poUutlon  expenditures  by  Industry. 
A  municipal  bill  provides  for  the  same  fi- 
nancing as  that  applied  to  the  interstate 
highway  system.  90  per  cent  federal  funds 
for  a  matching  10  per  cent  in  state  and  mu- 
nicipal funds.  Another  bill  proposes  con- 
tracts with  universities,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, and  private  corporations  for  research 
and  development  in  hardware  and  processes 
for  the  neutralization  and  disposal  of  wastes. 
Some  rather  remarkable  progress  in  new 
equipment  development  Is  being  made.  I  re- 
cently visited  a  plant  In  my  home  state  where 
they're  making  the  first  effective  low-coBt 
marine  sewage  treatment  plant  for  Installa- 
tion on  ships.  It  will  be  priced  within  ready 
reach  of  all  ship  operators.  Equipment  like 
this  could  take  a  long  step  toward  solving 
pollution  of  harbors  and  In  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

ASKS   CONOSKSS   INTENT 

Q. — Ja  Congress  of  a  mind  now  to  appro- 
priate the  needed  funds? 

A. — ^The  Viet  Nam  war  is  undoubtedly  de- 
terring some  congressional  action,  but  once 
that's  over  the  program  is  certain  to  accel- 
erate fairly  rapidly.  Actually,  altho  the  total 
ooet  of  cleaning  up  our  air  and  water  over  the 
next  20  to  30  years  adds  up  to  quite  a  bit  of 
money,  it  is  only  about  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  of  defense  spending  at  the  present  rate. 
It  seems  rather  tragic  that  this  dramatic  in- 
crease In  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  has  come  so  late — considering  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  far  back  as  1906,  pro- 
claimed conservation  the  most  Important 
American  domestic  problem.  It  was  then, 
and  the  need  to  solve  It  is  even  more  urgent 
now.  We  can't  afford  a  stop-go  approach  that 
fluctuates  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
economy.  We  need  a  continuously  expand- 
ing program  at  a  steady  rate  of  Increase — 
beginning  now. 


ON  WIRETAPPING  LEGISLATION- 
STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CLAUDE  PEPPER  BEFORE 
HOUSE    JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Congress  has  no  abler  opponent  of 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  than 
Representative  Claxtde  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida. As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  he  held 
a  most  important  investigation  into 
wiretapping  15  years  ago.  Two  years 
ago  he  testified  before  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure when  we  held  hearings  in  Miami, 
Fla.  He  has  consistently  urged  Federal 
legislation  to  protect  the  American  citi- 
zen from  invasions  of  privacy  by  Federal 
and  private  agents. 

Mr.  President,  today,  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Pepper  made 
an  eloquent  statement  in  support  of  the 
Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  and  which  he 
and  Representative  Celler  introduced  In 
the  House.    In  his  statement  he  said: 

If  we  concede  here  that  we  are  so  helpless 
In  our  fight  against  crime  that  we  must  In 
essence  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  every 


home  and  office  biUldlng  In  the  United  States 
and  submit  the  people  to  the  possibility  of 
an  unreasonable  search,  anytime,  anyplace, 
and  anywhere;  then  gentlemen,  we  have 
Indeed  fallen  into  a  sorry  state.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  country  has  reached 
such  depth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Representative  Pepper's  fine 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
commend  it  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Statement  or  the  Honorable  Clattde  Pep- 
PEB,  Betore  the  House  Jttdiciary  CoMMrr- 
TCE,  Rkgardinc  HJl.  5470  and  HR.  5386,  the 
Right  or  Privact  Act  or  1967,  APRn,  19. 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  would  first  like  to  thank  the 
member  of  this  subcommittee  for  allowing 
me  to  present  my  views  on  my  bill,  H.B.  5470 
and  that  of  the  able  Chairman,  Mr.  Celler's, 
H.B.  5386,  The  Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967. 

My  Interest  In  wiretapping  legislation  Is 
not  new.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  headed  a  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  which  investigated  wire- 
tapping here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  At 
that  time  the  devices  with  which  we  were 
confronted  had  not  approached  the  sophisti- 
cation of  the  present  devices,  but  even  then 
we  recognized  wiretapping  as  a  problem 
which  must  be  faced  if  we  were  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  our  nation  from  unwarranted 
Intrusions  which  go  far  beyond  anything 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  could  have 
Imagined  when  they  prohibited  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures. 

The  problem  of  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping, to  my  mind,  falls  into  two  distinct 
and  separate  categories;  Intrusions  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  Intnulona  by  pri- 
vate persons.  In  the  case  of  wiretapping  or 
eavesdropping  by  government  officials 
whether  they  be  federal,  state  or  local,  an 
argument  can  be  made  in  favor  of  controlled 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping:  to  deny  th;it 
would  be  to  shirk  the  responsibilities  with 
which  we  In  Congress  are  endowed.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  a  review  of  all  of  the 
circumstances  and  all  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  action  by  government  officials 
falls  far  short  of  sufficient  Justification  to  al- 
low such  action,  except  in  the  most  serious 
national  security  cases.  What  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  Is  that  most  basic  of  rights 
with  which  the  American  people  are  blessed, 
the  right  to  be  let  alone.  If  we  concede  here 
that  we  are  so  helpless  In  our  fight  against 
crime  that  we  must  In  essence  open  the  doors 
and  windows  of  every  home  and  office  build- 
ing In  the  United  States  and  submit  the  peo- 
ple to  the  possibility  of  an  unreasonable 
search,  anytime,  anyplace,  and  anywhere 
then,  gentlemen,  we  have  Indeed  fallen  Into 
a  sorry  state,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
country  has  reached  such  depth.  My  faith 
In  the  American  people  and  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  not  let  me 
believe  it.  Not  for  one  moment  will  I  admit 
that  we  must  authorize  such  intrusions  by 
the  government  Into  the  private  lives  of  our 
people  for  reasons  Involving  anything  less 
than  national  security. 

Along  every  front  and  In  almost  every  con- 
ceivable way  our  privacy  Is  being  eroded  by 
the  course  of  progress  and  the  growth  of 
country,  and  to  the  extent  that  such  ero- 
sion is  natural.  It  la  unavoidable  In  a  grow- 
ing nation.  But  we  have  a  duty  to  protect 
the  people  from  an  unnatural  growth  of  this 
process  and,  to  my  mind,  sanctioned  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  la  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  natural  erosion  of  privacy  most 
unnatural. 

Wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by  private 
individuals  presents  a  somewhat  different 
problem.     Here  we   have  actions   that,   by 


any  name,  are  so  at  odds  with  the  Ideals  of 
this  country  that  they  never  should  have 
been  allowed  to  start.  As  I  stated  before,  an 
argument  can  be  made  for  wiretapping  by 
govenunent  officials  but  I  submit,  gentle- 
men, that  no  argument,  however  tenuous,  can 
be  made  which  would  Justify  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  devices  by  private 
persons. 

Presently  the  situation  Is  deplorable  and 
only  the  high  cost  of  the  devices  available 
to  the  public  limits  their  use.  However,  the 
devices  are  available  to  any  and  all  who  have 
the  money.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  would 
serve  any  purpose  for  me  to  go  Into  lengthy 
description  of  all  of  the  devices  which  are 
available  to  the  general  public.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  are  numerous  and  most  in- 
genious. So  ingenious,  In  fact,  as  to  repre- 
sent a  threat  to  the  privacy  and  the  secu- 
rity of  every  American. 

The  Bight  to  Privacy  Act  will  protect  us  all 
from  these  devices,  no  matter  In  whose  hands 
they  are.  and  It  behooves  us  to  act  now  to 
enact  this  bill  for  time  Is  of  the  essence. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  enact  this  leg. 
Islatlon  Is  clear.  The  "Commerce  Clause"  dic- 
tates a  clear  grant  of  authority  to  prohibit 
the  Interception  of  Interstate  and  intrastate 
messages  because  they  both  use  the  same  wire 
and  to  prohibit  the  Interstate  shipment  of 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  devices  and 
the  use  of  such  devices  which  have  been 
shipped  whole  or  in  part  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  need  Is  clear,  the  power  to  act 
Is  clear,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
measure  which  responds  to  this  need. 

This  measure  which  is  before  the  subcom- 
mittee brings  Into  focus  the  crime  aspect  of 
the  wiretapping  dilemma  and  I  feel  should 
be  given  further  attention.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  have,  time  and  again,  declared 
a  need  for  the  power  to  wiretap  In  order  to 
fight  crime  effectively  and.  while  I  respect- 
fully dissent  from  their  position  on  this  issue 
and  have  done  so,  I  feel  that  I  must  speak 
up  on  their  behalf  and  recognize  that  they 
are  Indeed  faced  with  an  almost  unsur- 
mountable  but  not  insoluble  problem. 

Crime  In  this  country  has,  in  recent  years. 
been  growing  at  a  rate  which  staggers  the 
imagination  and  the  trend  continues.  In 
1965  two  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  serious  crimes  were  reported  to  the 
police  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1966 
showed  a  ten  percent  Increase  during  that 
period.  In  terms  of  crimes  per  one  thousand 
Inhabitants  the  1965  figure  represents  a 
thirty-five  percent  Increase  over  1960.  The 
growing  concern  of  Congress  with  the  crime 
problem  is  clearly  reflected  In  the  Congres- 
sional Becord  Index  where  the  number  of 
Items  concerning  crime  has  grown  with  the 
crime  rate.  This  growing  crime  rate  with 
which  we  are  faced  has  spread  alarm 
throughout  the  country  and  I  believe  that  we 
must  act  now  to  attack  the  problem  on  Its 
many  fronts. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  menace  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra,  or  Mafia,  as  it  Is  more  generally 
known,  and  we  are  aware  of  the  unrest  and 
unsettled  condition  In  our  great  metropolitan 
areas.  And,  as  we  are  aware,  so  are  the  cit- 
izens whom  we  represent  and  our  duty  to 
them  demands  that  we  act  now  and  use  the 
full  extent  of  our  powers  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  If  we  allow  the  situation  to  con- 
tinue on  its  present  course,  unabated  and 
unchecked,  the  reaction  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  the  situation  may  well  exceed  all  con- 
stitutional limitations.  In  my  home  state 
of  Florida  the  governor  has  taken  it  upwn 
himself  to  hire  a  private  police  force  answer- 
able only  to  him  for  Its  actions  and  operating 
well  outside  the  framework  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Florida.  If  we  do  not 
act  against  crime  In  a  manner  more  respon- 
sive to  the  situation  such  private  police 
forces,  abhorrent  though  they  may  be,  may 
become  the  order  of  the  day.  We  cannot  dis- 
miss lightly  this  possibility  which,  if  it  came 
to  pass,  would  place  in  dire  Jeopardy  all  of 
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our  precious  rlghte  and  liberties.  We  have 
many  means  of  fighting  crime,  but  we  are 
sorely  lacking  in  knowledge  of  how  best  to 
approach  the  situation.  Our  past  history  in 
the  fight  against  crime  shows  that,  by  and 
large,  we  have  chosen  a  piecemeal  approach  to 
the  problem  rather  than  a  comprehensive, 
overall  approach  which  would  attack  the 
problem  at  Its  many  roots. 

We  have  come  to  realize,  however,  in  re- 
cent years,  that  crime  must  be  fought  on 
two  levels:  (1)  the  present  crime  problem 
and  how  to  reduce  It  and  (2)  the  causes  of 
crime  and  how  to  eliminate  them.  One  Is  a 
short  range  goal,  the  other  a  long  range 
goal. 

However,  before  any  action  Is  taken  on  a 
broad  scale,  we  must  have  more  Informa- 
tion so  that  we  may  be  surer  that  action 
has  concrete  results  and  does  not  simply 
evolve  Into  Just  another  funding  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  government. 

In  the  area  of  combatting  crime  we  must 
first  admit  our  limitations.  We  cannot 
create  a  national  police  force.  The  primary 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  is  upon 
state  and  local  governments.  Therefore,  we 
must  investigate  In  depth  the  means  which 
we  can  employ  and  the  methods  whereby 
these  means  may  be  most  effectively  put 
Into  use.  The  President's  message  on  crime 
represents  an  Important  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. Contained  In  it  are  Qimierous  pro- 
posals of  great  merit.  Including  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967,  law 
enforcement  hearings,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  act  In  the  fight  against  organized 
crime.  The  number  of  presidential  propos- 
als reinforces  my  view  of  the  enormity  of  the 
problem. 

I  believe  that  we  here  In  Congress  can  act 
in  a  more  efficient  and  responsive  manner  to 
the  terrible  problem  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  If  we  create  either  a  Joint  committee 
to  Investigate  crime  or  a  seleot  committee  In 
the  House  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  accomplish  this.  House 
Joint  Besolutlon  1  would  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  crime  and  would  be 
composed  of  seven  members  of  the  House 
and  seven  members  of  the  Senate  and  em- 
power the  Joint  committee  to  make  continu- 
ing Investigations  and  studies  of  all  aspects 
of  crime  In  the  United  States  Including,  and 
I  am  here  quoting  from  the  Joint  resolution; 
(1)  its  elements,  causes,  and  extent;  (2)  the 
preparation,  colIecUon,  and  dissemination  of 
statistics  thereon,  and  the  availability  of 
reciprocity  of  information  among  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Federal,  state  and  local, 
including  the  exchange  of  information  with 
foreign  nations;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of  Justice, 
Including  the  constitutional  Issues  pertain- 
ing thereto;  (4)  the  effect  of  crime  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  metropolitan  urban  areas: 
(5)  the  effect,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  crime 
on  the  commerce  of  the  nation;  (6)  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes;  (7)  measures  for  the  re- 
duction, control,  or  prevention  of  crime;  (8) 
measures  for  the  Improvement  of  (a)  detec- 
tion of  crime,  (b)  law  enforcement,  includ- 
ing increased  cooperation  among  the  agen- 
cies thereof,  (d)  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice; and  (9)  measures  and  programs  for 
increased  respect  for  the  law.  House  Res- 
olution 16  which  I  Introduced  contains  the 
same  powers  for  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee. 

These  powers  I  believe  must  be  em- 
bodied In  one  special  committee  so  that  It 
may  examine  the  problem  of  crime  In  this 
country  In  Its  entirety.  As  I  stated  before 
we  are  In  dire  need  of  knowledge  throughout 
the  broad  spectrum  of  crime  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  It  Is  only  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  committee  that  we  can 
obtain  this  knowledge  and  thus  obtain  an 
effective  tool  to  use  In  enacting  effective 
legislation. 


If  such  a  committee  la  created  it  can  pro- 
vide us  with  invaluable  information  which 
otherwise  might  not  come  to  our  attention. 
The  committee  could  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  numerous  proposals  to  combat 
crime  which  are  made  almost  dally  by  ex- 
perts in  almost  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. We  should,  I  believe,  hear  In  full 
everything  that  the  best  thinkers  in  psy- 
chology, sociology,  penology,  law  enforcement, 
etc.,  can  tell  us  about  the  many  faces  of 
this  problem. 

The  committee  would  act  as  a  repository 
of  Information  on  crime  and  all  of  Its  aspects 
so  that  we,  acting  In  oiu-  Individual  capacities, 
and  as  members  of  our  legislative  committees, 
oould  draw  upon  Its  expertise  and  In- 
formation In  preparing  remedial  and  Imagi- 
native legislation  proposals. 

We  must  concede  that  crime  Is  a  problem 
of  almost  unimaginable  complexity  and  that 
Information  in  depth  on  the  subject  Is  most 
difficult  to  obtain  and  assess,  and  once  we 
make  this  concession  our  course  of  action 
becomes  clear.  We  must  develop  within  the 
Congress  the  means  of  obtaining  and  assess- 
ing Information  on  crime  and  all  of  Its  com- 
plexities and  ramifications.  The  most  effi- 
cient way,  I  believe,  to  accomplish  this  end 
would  be  to  create  a  continuing  body  with 
Congress  to  provide  this  service.  Without 
this  service  we  must  continue  to  respond  to 
piecemeal  proposals  and  relinquish  to  the 
Executive  Branch  the  initiative  and  the  real 
power  to  act  on  this  vital  social  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  THREAT  OF  OUR  EXPLODING 
POPULATION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Saturday  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune  commented  on  the  pop- 
ulation problem,  and  correctly  pointed 
out  that  AID  "Is  still  Just  dabbling  with 
the  problem.  Many  more  doctors, 
nurses,  demographers,  administrators, 
and  educators,  and  much  more  high- 
level  fervor  will  have  to  be  put  into  the 
efifort  if  the  population  challenge  is  go- 
ing to  be  tackled  in  time." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
content  of  this  excellent  editorial  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibit  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  1 
The  Poptjlation  Threat 

Population  growth  is  climbing  right 
tlu-ough  the  celling. 

British-ruled  India,  20  years  ago,  had  380 
million  people;  today  that  subcontinent 
holds  610  million.  Indonesia  had  65  million 
people  In  1947;  today  the  total  is  106  mlUlon. 
The  Philippines"  population  in  1946  was  19 
million;  today  It's  34  million.  Brazil  had 
47  million  people  In  1946;  today  the  figure  Is 
85  million. 

Population  growth  on  that  scale  Is  Just  too 
much.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  the 
world's  3.5  billion  people  will  double  by  the 
year  2000  and  there  will  be  mass  starvation, 
misery  and  political  turmoil  the  likes  of 
which  the  world  has  never  seen.  Some  ex- 
perts think  as  early  as  1975  some  nations 
will  see  widespread  famine,  despite  the  best 
efforts  to  Increase  the  world's  food  supply. 

The  United  States  led  the  fight  in  World 
War  II  against  the  forces  of  aggression:  we 
led  the  world  in  forming  the  United  Nations; 
we  have  defended  freedom  In  the  great  tests 
of  the  postwar  world;  we  have  led  the  way 
In  improving  the  lot  of  peoples  through  eco- 
nomic aid.  But  we  cannot  seem  to  act  as 
leaders  in  this  great,  on-rushlng  population 


problem  that  Is  second,  in  President  John- 
son's phrase,  only  to  war  itself. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
is  at  last  waking  up  to  the  need  for  action. 
Director  William  Gaud  has  told  congressmen 
that  AID  wUl  go  beyond  the  studies,  research 
and  timid  advice  to  wlUch  it  lias  limited  it- 
self and  now  will  provide  famUy-plannlng 
contraceptives,  notably  birth-control  pills, 
to  friendly  governments  requesting  them. 

Gaud  asked  for  $20  million  for  the  popu- 
lation project  in  the  new  fiscal  year.  But 
AID  is  stm  Just  dabbling  with  the  problem. 
Many  more  doctors,  nurses,  demographers, 
administrators  and  educators,  and  much 
more  high-level  fervor  will  have  to  be  put 
into  the  effort  If  the  population  challenge  is 
going  to  be  tackled  In  time. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

meat    import   UMrTATIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
McGovERN.  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

"Tmjs  II — ^Meat  Imposts 
"Sec.  201.  Strike  all  of  Section  2  of  Pi. 
88-482,  approved  August  22,  1964,   (78  Stat. 
594)  and  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  quantity  of  the  articles  specified  in 
Items  106.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  catUe  meat);  Item  106 JO  (relaUng  to 
fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and 
sheep  (except  lambs)),  and  Item  106.30  (re- 
lating to  lambs),  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  which  may  be  imported 
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Into  the  United  States  In  any  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1966,  should 
not  exceed  the  average  quantity  Imported 
during  the  years  1858  to  1962,  Inclualve; 
except  that  this  quantity  shall  be  Increased 
or  decreased  for  any  calendar  year  by  the 
same  percentage  that  estimated  average  an- 
n\ial  consumption  of  these  articles  In  that 
calendar  year  and  the  two  preceding  calendar 
years  Increases  or  decreases  in  comparison 
with  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
these  articles  during  the  years  1958  thru 
1962,  Inclusive.  It  U  further  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  quantity  of  Importa- 
tion of  each  Tariff  Schedule  Item  separately 
should  be  so  limited. 

"(b)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  calen- 
dar year  after  December  31,  1968,  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlciUture  shall  estimate  and  pub- 
lish the  quantities  prescribed  for  such  a  cal- 
endar year  by  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  quar- 
ter in  each  calendar  year  after  1966,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  estimate  the 
quantity  of  each  Item  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  (but  for  thla  section)  would 
be  Imported  In  such  subsequent  quarter  and. 
If  the  quantity  thus  estimated  by  him  \a  In 
excess  of  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  and  estimated 
under  subsection  (b),  the  President  by  proc- 
lamation shall  limit  the  quantity  of  the 
articles  described  In  subsection  (a)  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  estimated  for  such 
calendar  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  at  least  quarterly  quantities  of 
commodities  being  Imported  into  the  United 
States  under  Items  107.40.  107.46,  107.50. 
107.55  and  107.60  (relating  to  beef  and  veal, 
prepared  or  preoerved  (except  sausages)), 
and  If  he  determines  that  there  Is  an  ab- 
normal  Increase  In  such  Importations  as  a 
consequence  of  limitation  on  Items  described 
In  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  by 
{woclamatlon  limit  the  total  quantities  of 
such  items  which  may  be  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouses,  for  consumption, 
diu-lng  any  calendar  quarter  to  a  quantity 
based  on  the  average  Importation  during  the 
years  1958  thru  1962,  Inclusive,  plvis  a  pro- 
portionate share  in  the  growth  of  United 
States  consumption  of  such  items. 

"(e)  In  calculating  the  quantity  of  any  of 
the  items  described  In  subsections  (a)  and/or 
(d)  and  imported  Into  the  United  States  the 
qxiantlty  of  any  such  items  purchased  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  use  by  its 
forces  abroad  shall  be  included  In  the  total 
of  importations. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  al- 
locate the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
subsections  (c)  or  (d)  among  supplying 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  shares  such 
countries  supplied  to  the  United  State  mar- 
ket during  a  representative  period  of  the 
articles  described  In  subsections  (a)  and  (d), 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to 
special  factors  which  have  affected  or  may 
affect  the  trade  In  such  arUcles.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  certify  such  alloca- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
Issue  such  regulations  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(h)  All  determination  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this 
section  shall  be  final." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  to  HJR.  6950 
amends  Public  Law  88-482,  approved 
Augmt  22,  1964,  to  put  a  limitation  on 
Importation  of  certain  meat  and  meat 
products  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  tills 
amendment  with  the  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  and  he  has  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  amendment. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  the  amend- 
ment strikes  section  2  of  the  act  of  1964 
and  revises  it  to  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

1.  To  remove  an  allowance  of  10  percent 
above  the  quota  to  be  Imported  before  the 
limitation  is  triggered. 

2.  To  divide  the  annual  quotas  Into  quar- 
terly quotas  for  each  of  the  meats  Involved 
so  the  United  States  market  will  not  be 
flooded  In  one  month  or  one  quarter  with  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  the  total 
annual  quota. 

3.  To  base  the  quotas  on  the  average  Im- 
ports of  1958-1962,  Inclusive,  plus  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  Increase  In  domestic 
consumption.  Instead  of  production  as  pro- 
vided In  the  1964  Act.  This  seems  to  me 
appropriate  since  over-production  In  the 
United  States  should  not  become  the  basis 
for  swelling  Import  quotas,  and  worsening 
any  oversupply  problem. 

4.  Inclusion  of  lamb,  under  the  quota 
system. 

5.  The  Inclusion  of  U.S.  purchases  from 
foreign  suppliers  by  the  Defense  Department 
for  consumption  by  U.S.  armed  forces  abroad 
in  any  calculation  of  total  imports. 

6.  To  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
discretion  to  bring  canned,  cured,  and  pre- 
served beef,  mutton  and  lamb  under  similar 
controls.  There  Is  evidence  that  these  cate- 
gories in  the  Tariff  Schedules  may  be  used  to 
escape  fresh  meat  limitations. 

Livestock  producers  are  wrestling  with 
low  prices  resulting  from  an  error  in 
cattle  numbers  reports  and  excessive  ton- 
nage in  the  markets.  They  are  entitled 
to  an  assist  from  the  Government,  which 
is  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
oversupply. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a 
serious  error  in  its  reporting  on  cattle 
numbers  in  the  United  States  and.  until 
January,  reported  cattle  numbers  to  be 
over  3  million  head  less  than  the  actual 
number.  When  the  numbers  error  was 
corrected,  and  the  recognized  number  in 
the  United  States  increased,  the  markets 
weakened  sharply. 

It  is  continuing  to  decline  and  I  am 
told  it  dropped  25  cents  today  although 
it  is  already  far  below  a  break-even  price 
to  producers. 

In  my  opinion,  this  amendment  plus  a 
special  purchase  program  of  200  million 
pounds  or  more  of  beef  are,  under  the 
circumstances,  fully  justified. 

Greater  protection  for  both  the  cattle 
and  sheep  industry  Is  essential.  The 
present  prices  for  cattle,  mutton,  lamb, 
and  for  wool  are  so  low  liquidation  of 
many  livestock  operations  Is  occurring 
and  more  are  imminent.  This  will  Injure 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation  as  seriously 
as  the  producers  themselves. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  I  represent,  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, has  the  second  largest  number  of 
cattle  of  any  State  in  the  United  States. 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  offering 
tills  much-needed  amendment.  It  does 
not  change  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
imports  quota  law.  In  my  judgment, 
it  merely  makes  rather  minor  but  very 
Important  changes  in  the  basic  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  support  and 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  has  provided  needed  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sena- 
tor so  well  knows.  I  ordinarily  would  not 
accept  the  amendment;  I  would  oppose 
it,  because  it  Is  Irrelevant  to  Investment 
credit;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
considering  legislation  in  the  general 
area  of  revenue,  I  shall  not  oppose  It. 
We  started  out  legislating  on  campaign 
funds.  Then  we  decided  to  get  into  the 
field  of  corrupt  practices,  of  which.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Finance  Committee  has  no 
Jurisdiction,  but  we  now  have  a  couple 
of  corrupt  practices  laws  in  the  bill. 
Then  we  wandered  over  into  the  social 
security  area  and  legislated  in  that  field 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  think  effec- 
tively, because  we  rejected  amendments 
that  should  have  been  rejected,  and  we 
took  amendments  which  had  been 
studied  and  which  should  have  been 
adopted.  Then  we  are  going  to  go  into 
the  oil  depletion  field  after  a  while  and 
legislate  in  that  area. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  is  thinking  of 
the  cattle  producers.  Perhaps  the  for- 
eign aid  law  applies.  I  wanted  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  how  fiexlble  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  can  be. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  am  no  longer  in  the  beef 
business.  I  had  a  run  at  the  cattle  busi- 
ness some  time  ago.  I  bought  a  farm,  and 
found  some  cattle  on  It.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  there  must  be  an  easier  way  to  lose 
money  than  in  the  cattle  business,  and 
I  decided  to  get  out  of  It.  The  Senator 
is  welcome  If  he  can  help  some  people 
make  a  living  In  cattle  in  South  Dakota. 
I  am  glad  to  see  him  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  help  them  make  a  living. 

About  the  only  man  I  know  of  who 
makes  money  in  cattle  is  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  He  raises 
fine,  prize  cattle,  fine  bulls,  and  people 
have  to  pay  $1,000  to  have  their  cows 
make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  his 
bulls.  So  I  hope  somebody  may  make  a 
few  dollars  in  that  business.  I  applaud 
the  Senator  for  taking  this  action.  I 
think  the  average  cattle  producer  Is  in 
worse  shape  tluui  I  am,  and  I  got  out  of 
that  business.  I  found  there  are  better 
places  to  lose  money. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  compassion. 
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Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Customarily  I  pay  a  great 
deal  more  money  in  the  course  of  a  year 
to  get  advertising  that  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  the  one  that  I  have  just  received. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  Senator  McGovbrn 
to  cope  with  the  seriously  high  level  of 
domestic  beef  imports.  As  the  Senate 
Is  aware,  on  several  occasions  within  the 
past  decade  imports  of  foreign  beef  have 
been  so  high  as  to  cause  emergencies 
and  severe  losses  to  our  American  cattle 
producers. 

Present  law  establishes  quotas  for 
certain  types  of  meat,  specifically  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  veal  and  mutton 
based  on  a  formula  established  by  the 
base  of  domestic  production  during  the 
years  1959  through  1963.  Import  re- 
strictions are  not  triggered  until  Imports 
are  estimated  to  reach  110  percent  of 
the  adjusted  base  quota. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished South  E>akota  Senator  would 
provide  badly  needed  relief  for  our 
domestic  producers.  Present  conditions 
In  the  industry  are  not  conducive  to  a 
healthy  growth  of  this  vital  Industry. 

As  I  stated  last  fall  before  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

Greatly  Increased  imports  of  beef  have  re- 
sulted In  reduced  employment  In  the  cattle- 
ralslng  industry. 

I  Introduced  legislation  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, along  with  a  number  of  other  Sf^nators. 
which  would  have  curbed  the  Increased  beef 
Imports,  but  the  Administration  was  succcfs- 
ful  In  killing  the  legislation  in  committee. 
Since  that  time,  cattle  raisers  in  my  state 
and  throughout  the  nation  have  done  their 
best  to  adjust  to  the  problem,  but  It  Is  still 
obvious  that  Imports  will  have  to  be  curbed 
if  we  ever  expect  the  Industry  to  return  to 
full  capacity  operations. 

While  we  open  our  own  markets  to  vast 
quantities  of  foreign  beef,  at  the  same  time 
we  act  against  our  own  best  Interests  by  cur- 
uiling  our  exports.  I  am  referring  to  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Commerce  Department 
in  imposing  quotas  on  the  export  of  cattle 
hides.  I  realize  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  these 
hearings  to  go  Into  an  analysis  of  our  export 
policies,  but  I  bring  this  up  to  show  that 
there  should  be  a  quid  pro  quo  In  formu- 
lating rur  export  policies.  Cattle  raisers  had 
gone  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
open  up  export  markets  for  hides  to  recoup 
some  of  their  losses  in  response  to  greater  Im- 
ports of  beef.  When  the  markets  were  es- 
tablished, the  Commerce  Department  turned 
around  and  clamped  a  low  quota  on  the 
number  of  hides  which  could  be  exported. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  markets  available  to 
imports,  steps  should  be  taken  to  cushion  the 
Impact  on  our  domestic  labor  market,  and 
we  should  pursue  a  policy  of  freely  allowing 
American  producers  to  export  where  they  are 
able,  and  to  demand  market  concessions 
from  countries  which  are  allowed  access  to 
sell  on  American  markets." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  acceptance  of 
the  McGovern  amendment  to  limit  beef 
imports.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
this  amendment. 

I  also  ask  that  the  text  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
earlier  this  year  urging  administrative 
action  to  grant  relief  to  the  domestic  beef 
industry  be  reprinted  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


Thfte  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Armed  Services, 

February  15.  1967. 
Hon.  OavcLE  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secsetart:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
gard to  the  serious  price  declines  presently 
being  experienced  in  the  cattle  feeding  In- 
dustry. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  high  level  of  beef 
Imports  and  the  unusually  low  returns  going 
to  United  States  cattlemen,  I  urge  that  the 
Department  act  as  soon  as  possible  to  resume 
Its  purchase  of  choice  beef  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  Present  price  levels 
present  an  opportunity  for  the  program  and 
would  strengthen  the  market. 

I  would  appreciate  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's Intentions  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Tower. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  hope  It  will  be  adopted.  I 
wish  to  ask  his  indulgence  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  become  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  join  as  cosponsors.  I 
ask  that  their  names  be  added  to  the 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
is  taking  this  action  In  an  effort  to 
relieve  the  problems  facing  the  major 
industry  of  the  Midwest.  It  certainly  Is 
in  our  respective  States  and  our  neigh- 
boring States.  The  Senator  has  demon- 
strated an  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
an  Industry  which  is  so  pivotal  in  our 
area. 

Last  Friday  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  this  subject.  At 
that  time  I  outlined  the  principal  points 
that  would  be  embraced  in  a  bill  which 
was  then  in  process  of  preparation  and 
which  I  expect  to  introduce  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow.  I  invite 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  participate  in 
colloquy  at  that  time,  if  they  are  so 
disposed. 

The  principal  points  which  I  outlined, 
I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  are  embraced  in  the 
amendment  he  proposes  today.  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  it  in 
detail  but  from  his  description  of  It,  it 
seems  to  get  at  the  problems  which  were 
spelled  out  in  my  speech  of  last  Friday. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit.  I  want  to  compliment  him  for 
the  statement  he  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  and  also  for 
the  leadership  he  took  in  this  area  in 
1964  as  one  of  the  principal  proponents 
of  import  quota  limitations. 

The  proposals  in  the  amendment  now 
before  us  follow  generally  the  outline 
which  the  Senator  suggested  Isist  week. 
There  is  one  substantial  difference.  I 
have  included  lamb  and  lamb  products 
in  the  Import  quota  legislation  on  the 
same  basis  as  beef  and  mutton.    As  the 


Senator  knows,  the  sheep  industry  is  in 
very  serious  need.  Lamb,  mutton,  and 
wool  prices  are  at  disastrously  low  levels. 
By  including  lamb  in  the  legislation, 
which  was  not  included  in  1964,  I  think 
we  have  materially  strengthened  the 
legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  insurance,  I  wish,  when 
the  Senator  introduces  ills  bill,  he  would 
list  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shaU  be  very  pleased 
to  have  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  as  a  cosponsor  on  this  bill.  I 
recall  very  well  that  the  Senator  was 
helpful  and  ultimately  lent  support  on 
the  proposal  which  I  introduced  which 
resulted  in  the  progress  we  were  able  to 
make  3  years  ago. 

In  the  bill  to  be  introduced  tomorrow 
lamb  is  treated  in  a  Uttle  different  way. 
It  is  in  that  category  of  imports  as  to 
which  the  President  would  have  discre- 
tion to  impose  a  limitation  on  imports 
in  case  of  a  demonstrated  need  for  it. 
Pork  would  be  in  the  same  category. 

I  am  aware  of  the  concern  of  the  in- 
dustry, which  has  experienced  a  marked 
decline.  It  will  be  included  in  the  man- 
ner described  above. 

Notwithstanding  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  will  be  well  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  and  ask  for  early  consid- 
eration by  the  Finance  Committee.  It  Is 
In  the  general  field  of  a  tariff  measure 
and  is  a  very  technical  subject. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   It  is  a  good  insurance  p>olicy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  fine.  Again  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  also  commend  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  In  the  decision  he  has  made 
with  regard  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  if  I,  too. 
may  become  a  sponsor  of  his  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor.  and  to 
have  his  strong  and  effective  support. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  happen  to  come  from 
a  State  that  Is  very  dependent  on  the 
livestock  industry.  Next  to  coal  and  as-  ' 
soclated  minerals,  agriculture,  repre- 
sented primarily  by  livestock,  produces 
the  second  largest  share  of  our  Income. 
We  happen  to  be  a  State  that  is  char- 
acterized by  a  short  growing  season  and 
a  high  altitude;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  livestock,  both 
cattle  and  sheep,  in  our  State,  there  is 
much  of  Wyoming  that  could  not  be  put 
to  beneficial  use.  Because  of  that  fact, 
It  is  particularly  Important  that  we  keep 
our  livestock  industry  viable  and  healthy. 
I  look  forward  to  the  early  passage  of 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
as  bringing  a  necessary  measure  of  re- 
lief to  an  industry  that  is  really  hard 
pressed.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  told 
that  parity  now  stands  at  73  percent — 
the  lowest  it  has  been,  I  think,  in  some 
30  years.  We  cannot  longer  remain 
oblivious  to  what  is  happening  to  the 
sheepman  and  the  cattleman  in  this 
country  of  ours.    If  we  do  so,  we  run  the 
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risk  of  having  a  great  many  of  them  go 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  YAR- 
BOROUQH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  next  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  I  have  told 
him  I  would  do. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I,  too,  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  if  I  may 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nsune  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  I  am  pleased  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  his  decision.  I  hope  he  will  strive  to 
carry  the  matter  through  the  conference, 
and  to  final  action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  want 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senate,  I  do  not  want  people  to  get 
the  impression  that  at  the  time  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment only  cattlemen  were  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  at  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  prepared  to  yield  the  floor,  I  intend  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  pleased  to 
jrield  to  the  Senator  iroax  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  request  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  add  my  name  as  a 
cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  leadership  In  this  area. 
I  represent  a  State  which  has  more  cattle 
in  it  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
the  greatest  beef  producer,  in  volume,  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  of  vital  inter- 
est to  my  State.  Texas  is  third  in  agri- 
cultural production  per  year.  Our  agri- 
cultural production  has  an  annual  value 
of  about  $2.5  billion;  and.  while  cotton 
Is  the  leading  fleld  crop  and  grain  sor- 
ghum is  not  far  behind,  the  meat  produc- 
tion of  the  State  accounts  for  $1  billion 
each  year  of  the  total  of  $2.5  billion  of 
agricultural  production.  It  is  the  most 
Important  single  item  in  our  agricultural 
production. 

We  have  more  than  300.000  farm  fam- 
ilies in  my  State — more  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Texas  is  a  strong- 
hold of  the  small  farm  family.  We  have 
not  yet  gone  to  corporation  farming  on 
a  great  scale,  as  have  some  of  the  other 
States,  and  I  hope  that  we  never  shall. 
But  the  stock  farmers  and  the  small 
landowners  are  vitally  interested  in  tills 
measure,  because  while  our  rainfall  be- 
gins at  60  Inches  a  year  on  the  eastern 
border,  it  goes  down  to  8  Inches  at  El 
Paso,  and  vast  areas  of  our  State — ^per- 
haps half  of  it — could  not  sustain  them- 
selves with  fleld  crops.    Those  areas  are 


d«)€ndent  upon  ranching  for  th«r  live- 
lihood. In  fact,  of  our  254  counties,  92 
are  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  which  Is,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  an  area  greatly  defi- 
cient in  rainfall,  and  we  have  some  coun- 
ties which  do  not  even  have  enough  rain- 
fall to  be  classed  within  that  area,  among 
the  92  counties  of  the  Great  Plains  area 
as  such.  So  this  is  a  measure  of  vast 
importance  to  at  least  half  of  my  State, 
where  ranching  is  the  most  important 
industry.  I  am  happy  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
prepared  to  yield  the  fioor? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEATH  OF  KONRAD  ADENAUER : 
A  LOSS  TO  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  passing 
of  Konrad  Adenauer,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  time. 

More  than  any  other  man.  in  the  At- 
lantic community,  Konrad  Adenauer  led 
the  way  to  a  new  role  for  Germany  in  the 
postwar  world. 

Domestically,  he  did  much  to  bring 
about  the  West  German  constitution  and 
the  democratization  of  its  politics.  A 
strong  personality  himself,  he  neverthe- 
less knew  that  the  best  path  for  Ger- 
many was  through  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, not  authoritarianism. 

Internationally,  he  recognized  that 
Germany  must  not  succumb  to  the  temp- 
tation of  trying  to  be  the  dominant  power 
in  Europe  by  playing  off  Eastern  against 
Western  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  he 
firmly  planted  West  Germany  in  the 
orbit  of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity and  made  it  the  most  Pan  Euro- 
pean nation  in  Europe.  For  this  all  Ger- 
man youth  rallied  to  Der  Alte,  as  he  was 
known.  The  European  Common  Market 
and  NATO  became  the  hallmarks  of  Ade- 
nauer's foreign  policy.  These  will  stand 
as  monuments  to  his  foresight  and  his 
place  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Konrad  Adenauer  personally 
over  many  years,  and  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  know  his  son  and  I  have  met  others 
of  his  close  associates. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  them  and 
to  the  German  Federal  Republic  on  the 
loss  of  such  a  distinguished  citizen  as 
Konrad  Adenauer. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  today  of  the  passing  of 
Konrad  Adenauer  at  the  age  of  91.  I 
have  fond  personal  recollections  of  this 
great  gentleman,  having  had  the  honor 


and  pleasure  of  meeting  and  conversing 
with  him  on  several  occasions. 

We  all  recall  with  admiration  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  this  towering 
figure  who  dominated  the  scene  in  post- 
war Germany.  He  is  fittingly  known  as 
the  father  of  free  Germany. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  ruling 
Christian  Democratic  Union  and  was 
elected  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  West 
German  Federal  Republic  in  1949.  For 
the  next  14  years  he  guided  his  nation 
from  the  rubble  of  Hitler's  dreadful 
Third  Reich  to  a  position  of  stability  and 
respect  in  the  community  of  free  nations. 

Konrad  Adenauer  made  democracy  a 
reality  in  a  nation  where  the  democratic 
process  of  government  was  only  a  text- 
book concept.  He  built  Germany  from 
a  defeated  nation,  its  cities  largely  de- 
stroyed. Into  one  of  the  world's  leading 
Industrial  powers — a  feat  which  has  been 
described  as  a  modern  economic  miracle. 

To  the  Adenauer  family,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  the 
people  of  West  Germany,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  sincere  sympathy.  We  all  suffer 
a  severe  loss  in  the  passing  of  this  great 
statesman. 


Ajyril  19,  1967 
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TAX  BENEFITS  FOR  UNMARRIED 
INDIVIDUAl^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Preifeident,  I  have 
become  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill  S.  35, 
which  was  introduced  on  January  11, 
1967,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  The 
bill  amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of-household 
benefits  to  certain  unmarried  individuals 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes.  The 
groups  benefiting  would  be  unremarried 
widows  and  widowers,  and  individuals 
who  are  at  least  35  years  of  age  and  have 
either  never  been  married  or  have  been 
legally  separated  for  3  years  or  more  and 
maintain  their  own  household. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  improve  the 
horizontal  equity  in  our  tax  structure. 
It  would  apply  the  same  tax  to  individ- 
utils  in  similar  economic  circumstances. 
Under  present  law,  certain  individuals 
qualify  as  heads  of  households  for  In- 
come tax  purposes.  They  include  un- 
married individuals  who  .support  another 
qualifying  member  of  the  household.  For 
example,  a  taxpayer  who  supports  a  child 
would  usually  qualify  as  a  head  of  house- 
hold. What  this  means  in  practice  Is 
that  the  taxpayer  computes  his  Income 
tax  under  a  special  rate  schedule,  which 
provides  half  of  the  benefit  that  a 
married  couple  enjoys  by  filing  a  joint  re- 
turn. In  addition,  the  taxpayer  is  al- 
lowed a  $600  personal  exemption  for  the 
child. 

There  are  instances,  however,  when  a 
single  individual  is  contributing  to  the 
support  of  another  person;  but  because 
of  the  restrictive  language  of  the  law,  he 
does  not  qualify  for  the  special  head-of- 
household  rates.  For  extmiple.  In  order 
for  a  taxpayer  who  supports  a  parent  to 
qualify  as  a  head  of  household,  the  par- 
ent must  be  a  dependent — as  defined  by 
tax  law — and  must  live  In  a  home  that 
the  taxpayer  maintains  for  him  or  her. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  parent  and 
taxpayer  to  live  In  the  same  house.  How- 
ever, msilntalnlng  a  parent  in  a  home  for 


the  aged  is  not  maintaining  a  household 
for  the  parent. 

It  Is  certainly  justifiable  for  a  tax- 
payer to  be  allowed  a  head-of-household 
status  if  a  parent,  for  example,  is  living 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  taxpayer. 
However,  to  deny  this  status  for  a  tax- 
payer who  must  spend,  in  most  cases, 
substantially  more  to  maintain  a  parent 
in  a  home  for  the  aged  or  in  a  nursing 
home  is  grossly  unfair.  These  institu- 
tions are  very  expensive  and  are  usually 
a  heavy  financial  drain  on  the  person 
making  payments  to  the  institution. 

I  cite  this  exsmiple — which  inci- 
dentally appears  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  publication,  "Your  Federal  In- 
come Tax" — to  illustrate  the  irrational 
treatment  that  often  results  from  cer- 
tain arbitrary  requirements  of  the  head- 
of-household  provision. 

Thus,  one  purpose  of  S.  35  is  to  pro- 
vide remedial  legislation  which  will  re- 
move hardships  and  inequities  that  re- 
sult from  the  complicated  and  arbitrary 
rules  set  forth  for  qualifying  as  a  head 
of  household.  The  broader  purpose  of 
the  bill,  however,  is  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  head-of-household  provision  to 
Individuals  who  do  in  fact  maintain  a 
household  even  though  they  do  not  main- 
tain a  dependent. 

Under  present  law  If  a  widow  or  a 
widower  does  not  support  another  quali- 
fying dependent,  such  as  a  child,  that 
surviving  spouse  Is  taxed  as  a  single  per- 
son. In  many  Instances  the  surviving 
spouse  maintains  essentially  the  same 
household  as  he  or  she  did  when  the 
deceased  spouse  was  living.  Household 
expenses  continue  at  pretty  much  the 
same  level.  In  any  event,  living  costs 
certainly  do  not  diminish  in  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  tax  liability  increases 
as  a  result  of  losing  the  benefit  of  the 
split-income  provision.  In  fact,  in  many 
cases,  especially  for  a  widower,  costs  in- 
crease. He  must  pay  hired  help  to  per- 
form many  of  the  domestic  tasks  that 
were  previously  taken  care  of  by  his  wife. 
In  the  case  of  a  widow,  income  usually 
declines  drastically. 

Similarly,  individuals  who  are  legally 
separated  face  economic  setbacks  after 
their  divorce  or  separation.  It  means 
maintaining  two  separate  households 
instead  of  sharing  only  one.  Thus,  al- 
though total  expenses  are  usually  in- 
creased, income  remains  the  same.  Yet 
each  of  them  is  treated  as  a  single  per- 
son for  tax  purposes.  S.  36  provides  that 
individuals  at  least  35  years  of  age  and 
legally  separated  under  a  decree  of 
divorce  or  separate  maintenance  for 
more  than  2  years  would  be  entitled  to 
the  head-of-household  rates. 

The  remaining  gioup  of  individuals 
covered  by  S.  35  are  Individuals  who  are 
35  and  have  never  been  married.  Most 
individuals  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  35  years  of  age  and  have  never 
been  married  maintain  a  household  for 
themselves.  Some  do  this  out  of  neces- 
sity, because  their  parents  might  be  de- 
ceased or  live  in  a  different  geographic 
area.  Others  have  established  a  pattern 
of  life  which  closely  parallels  the  living 
conditions  of  other  Individuals  who 
qualify  under  either  the  head-of-house- 
hold or  the  split-income  provision  of 


present  law.  They  will  usually  have  an 
apartment,  or  perhaps  a  house,  furni- 
ture, and  furnishings  just  as  a  married 
couple  or  a  head  of  household  who  sup- 
poi-ts  a  qualifying  dependent  usually  has. 
Thus,  the  expenses  of  these  unmarried 
individuals  are  largely  the  same  as  for 
others  who  are  entitled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lower  rates  applicable  to  a 
joint  return  or  to  the  head  of  household. 
In  the  interest  of  equity,  these  individ- 
uals should  likewise  be  entitled  to  at 
least  the  head-of-household  tax  rates. 

Recent  data  show  that  there  are  about 
22  million  unmarried  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  are  35  years  of  age 
or  over.  This  includes  single  individuals 
who  have  never  been  married,  surviving 
spouses,  and  individuals  divorced  and 
separated.  Nearly  three-fourths,  or  16 
million,  of  these  are  women.  S.  35  would 
extend  the  head  of  household  to  certain 
unmarried  individuals  who  do  not  cur- 
rently qualify  for  the  head-of-household 
provision — or  for  the  joint  return  which 
is  applicable  to  some  surviving  spouses 
under  limited  circumstances.  The  bill 
will  give  necessary  relief  to  those  who 
are  now  inequitably  taxed  at  rates  ap- 
plicable to  single  persons.  It  will  also 
add  strength  to  our  tax  system,  since  it 
will  be  an  important  step  in  providing  a 
more  equitable  tax  structure.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  sup- 
port the  proposal  embodied  in  S.  35  and 
that  this  Congress  will  enact  it  into  law. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  Jl  DURABLE 
PEACE— THE  GREAT  CENTRAL 
QUESTION  OF  OUR  DAY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  19  contains 
a  perceptive  and  profound  article  en- 
titled "The  Great  Central  Question." 
written  by  James  Reston. 

In  this  brief,  penetrating  article  Mr. 
Reston  has  concisely  presented  the  es- 
sential difference  In  judgment  between 
the  view  of  the  administration  and  my 
view.  He  asks  precisely  the  right  ques- 
tions. 

In  a  few  words,  I  believe  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  administration  in  Vietnam 
are  obstructing  and  preventing  the 
achievement  of  the  announced  objective 
of  the  Secretary  of  State;  that  is.  the 
organizing  of  a  durable  world  peace. 

As  Mr.  Reston  correctly  states,  this  in- 
volves a  difference  in  judgment  as  ap- 
plied to  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  recommend  a  reading  of  the 
article  to  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Okeat  Central  Qttestion 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  April  18 — In  his  private  con- 
versation and  Increasingly  In  his  public 
statements.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  re- 
cently been  complaining  that  the  world  Is 
losing  sight  of  what  he  calls  "the  great  cen- 
tral question  of  our  day." 

This  la  the  question  of  how  to  organize 
a  durable  peace,  how  to  establish  rational 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations  and,  specifical- 


ly, how  to  abolish  war  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing poUtlcal  objectives. 

IS   HC  KIGHTT 

Mr.  Rusk  sees  the  formation  of  the  tTnlted 
Nations,  the  creation  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan, 
European,  Southeast  Asian,  and  Middle 
Eastern  security  pacts,  the  negotiation  of  the 
defense  treaties  with  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  Interconnected 
parts  of  a  worldwide  security  system  which 
wlU  eventually  bring  order  into  interna- 
tional relations,  if  malntamed,  and  leave 
the  world  In  chaos  If  repudiated. 

This  Is  his  central  theme.  This  Is  his 
main  defense  of  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
thinks  the  system  rest*  on  the  punishment  of 
aggression,  on  the  fulfillment  of  American 
commitments  to  oppose  aggressors,  with  al- 
lies If  possible,  without  them  If  necessary. 
His  sincerity  about  this -Is  plain,  but  what 
about  his  judgment? 

HONXST    DOTERKNCES 

Is  the  Vietnam  war  really  helping  to  "or- 
ganize a  durable  world  peace,"  w  Is  It  weak- 
ening the  very  peace  structure  Mr.  Rusk 
hopes  to  sustain  and  develop?  This  Is  the 
question  that  Is  dividing  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  his  Vietnam  critics.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  that  everytwdy  except  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  forgotten  "the  great  cen- 
tral quectlon  of  our  day,"  but  that  honest 
men  differ  fundamentally  about  whether 
Vietnam  is  promoting  peace  and  order  or  war 
and  disorder. 

Is  the  war  strengthening  or  wealsenlng  the 
United  Nations?  Is  It  fortifying  or  fractur- 
ing U.S.-Sovlet  relations,  on  which  any  dur- 
able world  order  so  largely  depends?  Is  It  In- 
creasing or  weakening  Vietnam's  capacity  to 
block  the  expansion  of  China,  which  Is  a 
main  objective  of  our  policy?  Is  It  strength- 
ening or  weakening  the  organizaUon  of  peace 
In  the  NATO  or  any  other  alliance?  Is  It 
widening  the  spUt  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  or  bringing  them  closer  together? 

Finally,  what  happens  to  the  organization 
of  a  durable  peace  if  Vietnam  leads  to  a  war 
with  China  as  In  Korea?  Secretary  Rusk  Is 
quite  right  In  fearing  that  people  will  get  so 
deeply  Involved  In  the  day-to-day  tactics  and 
arguments  of  the  war  that  they  may  forget 
the  larger  dangers.  One  of  these  Is  im- 
doubtedly  the  danger  of  successful  Com- 
munist aggression,  but  another  Is  the  danger 
of  opposing  the  aggression  so  violently  that 
It  will  bring  China  Into  the  war. 

The  situation  at  the  moment  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  Increasingly  backing  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
are  Increasingly  backing  North  Vietnam — 
even  overcoming  other  differences  to  ship 
arms  via  China — and  the  prestige  of  the  great 
powers  Is  getting  more  and  more  deeply  In- 
volved in  avoiding  defeat. 

This  is  not  a  situation  that  can  be  dis- 
missed by  blaming  the  Vietnam  critics  for 
short-sightedness,  or  trying  to  silence  them 
by  charging  them  with  prolonging  the  war 
and  Increasing  the  deaths.  The  argument 
between  Mr.  Rusk  and  his  opponents  is  bitter 
precisely  because  there  are  at  least  two  con- 
tradictory sides  to  the  question,  both  fiercely 
defended. 

THB    CONFLICTINO    JT7DCUXNTS 

The  Administration's  pKDllcy  of  opposing 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  In  Germany,  Cuba, 
the  Congo,  Korea  and  Vietnam  has  undoubt- 
edly maintained  some  kind  of  balance  In 
these  places  and  at  the  same  time  probably 
discouraged  other  aggressions  by  Sukarno  In 
Indonesia,  Nasser  In  Egypt  and  other  ad- 
venturers elsewhere. 

In  this  sense,  It  has  helped  "organize  a 
durable  peace."  But  piished  too  far  In  Viet- 
nam, It  could  easily  destroy  what  It  hopes 
to  create.  This  Is  the  point  of  Mr.  Rusk's 
critics.  They  share  his  yearning  for  a  world 
order,  but  are  afraid  he  will  lose  It  rather 
than  gain  It  In  Vietnam. 
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fact  that  the  American  farmer  again  Is  In  a  South  Vietnam  ^  „            ^^^^    ? .       1  Perhaps  years. 

tlehtenlM  economic   «iiiA»«_f«r   «n-h«.,»h  ,""'  vicmiuii.  However  the  decision  to  spend  the  amount 

heSe  uS^kabl^  s^^  i^  ca^Wn^  ^  '°**'^  ^"<=^  *  recommendation  in  a  needed  to  get  a  battleship  Veady  for  service 
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leveling  off  of  food  prices  plus  continually  ^^^  ^^P^  "^^^^  ^^e^f  long-range,  heavy  ^  "  "Ignal   to  Hanoi   that   the  United 

skyrocketing  costs  of  operation  are  hlttlnR  armor    and    all-weather   staying    power  ftates  was  settling  down  for  a  long  war  and 

him  hard  In  1967.                                               *  could  save  American  Uves  on  the  ground,  i^**    Communist    hopes    that    the    United 

Just    since    1959    farm    machinery   prices  in  the  air,  and  on  the  seas.  t^^aZL                                    *°  *^^^  ^"* 

have  risen  a  full  24  per  cent  and  labor  costs  I  reiterate,  as  I  stated  on  the  Senate  ^^-^-.^^ 

h^ve^^nira'sh^u^^nf*""  ^''"^  ^"^  ^°°^-  ^"^  ^^  ^ave  lost  enough  planes  _„  ^ 

"^'^'S^dnion^herflgrmg^fevere  farm  labor  f^^  f^J^'  ^"^"^  ^"  ^''^^^  »«^'  ^^  """^  ®"''''  ''''''''^'' 
shortages,    Intense    local    competition    and  targets    that    could    have    been    hit    by  Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  the  re- 
growlng  competition  from  food  Imports  from  battleships,  to  have  more  than  compen-  cent  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  which  re- 
abroad.      Last    year    alone,    dairy    imports  sated  for  the  recommissioning  and  em-  suited  in  the  despoliation  of  mtiny  of 
Jumped  300  per  cent.  ployment  in  southeast  Asia  of  not  one,  Great  Britain's  southern  coastal  water- 
m^^i^n^thu  rt  Jinf  ^^r,.^!  »f™*l-  ^J^  ^^^  ^'^^  °^  ^^^  "Sunday  punchers."  front  areas  by  thousands  of  tons  of  crude 
^ven^th^Mt  tr^-s  ov«^t  15  ~r  «nt  '^^  ^^"^  ^^""^^  ''""^s  "N^vy  sources"  oil  points  up  the  need  to  examine  Just 
Income  boost,  the  farmer  stlU  nets  only  a  **  saying  that  a  decision  on  the  battle-  what  action  might  be  taken  by  our  own 
per  capita  average  of  «l.73l  In  yearly  earn-  ships  "probably  will  be  reached  by  the  authorities  If  a  similar  situation  should 
ings.  a  full  60  per  cent  below  average  earn-  Navy  within  a  relatively  short  time."  arise  off  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  or  of 
ings  of  the  non-farmer.  I  also  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  Long  Isljmd  or  some  other  U.S.  coast- 
Even  though  retail  food  prices  last  year  psychological  effect  of  a  policy  decision  Une.    I  think  that  it  is  essential  not  only 
I^!f  ^rirL  ^J^^J  ft^'"  "i®  ^?u'^i'  t"^''  t°    ^^    «"ch    weapons    would   have    a  to  protect  our  shoreline,  but  to  assure  the 
bough?  a"tS  wereTt^?  cent  be*iJ^°th^  powerful  impact  in  Hanoi.  many  businesses  dependent  upon  shore- 
paid  m  1947-^9     'Ttxlay  the  farmerTecei^  As  the  Star  article  phrased  it:  Une  recreational  facilities  that  our  Oov- 
only  6Vi  per  cent  of  the  U-S.  consumer's  total  The  decision  to  spend  the  amount  needed  ^^nment  Is  taking  steps  to  prevent  such 
after-tax  Income  for  his  products — one-half  to  get  a  battleship  ready  for  service  could  . . .  occurrences,  or  at  the  very  least,  that  It 
the  share  he  received  In  1947.  also  be  a  signal  to  Hanoi  that  the  United  ^  prepared  to  act  quickly  in  case  of  such 
Even  though  our  spending  for  farm-orlgl-  States  was  settling  down  for  a  long  war  and  an  emergency.     Frankly,  I  do  not  now 
nated  foods  has  soared  $40  billion  since  1947-  that    Communist    hopes    that    the    United  know  whether  we  need  to  make  changes 
trlnLl^  l^"i  ^^''"^  °^  '^l'  increase  has  States   would   lose  Its  desire  to  flght  were  in  OUT  shipping  routes— as  has  been  done 
gone  to  the  farmer.    For  every  food  dollar  you  groundless.  in  Qreat  Britain-or  Whether  we  need 
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to  step  up  our  scientific  research  in  the 
dissolution  of  oil  slick.  I  feel  strongly, 
however,  that  we  must  determine  now 
who  is  responsible  for  making  decisions 
in  such  emergencies — quick  decisions 
that  cut  through  intergovernmental  red- 
tape. 

I  am  determined  that  we  set  this  re- 
sponsibility and  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions  now  and  that  Congress  be  told 
what  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare us  to  act  swiftly  if  our  shoreline  Is 
threatened  by  oil  slick. 

In  letters  to  Transportation  Secretary 
Boyd.  Interior  Secretary  Udall,  and 
Maritime  Administrator  Oullck,  I  have 
asked  for  a  report  on  present  proce- 
dures, and  for  any  suggestions  they 
might  have  to  prevent  such  occurrences 
in  the  future. 


4- 

mVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  for  a  live  quorum,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  roll  has  been 
called  and  all  Senators  are  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendments  are  proposed, 
I  shall  not  ask  for  a  live  quorum 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  following  Senators  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  the  pending  amendment: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MoNTOYA).  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  1.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  on  this  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  where  all  of  us  are 
beginning  to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  and  we 
are  losing  sight  of  the  very  objective  and 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  the 
business  commimity  of  the  country. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  this  amendment, 
because  I  know  that  it  will  not  survive 
conference.  I.  too,  believe  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  fast  coming  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  this 
administration  will  have  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  certain  industries  in  this 
country  are  being  disrupted  because  of 
the  voluminous  imports.  This  situation 
Is  not  only  true  of  the  cattle  Industry. 
I  have  nothing  against  the  cattle  indus- 
try. But  what  can  be  said  about  cows 
and  sheep  and  bulls  can  be  said  about 
textiles  as  well. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  astronomical 
increase  of  imports.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Insofar  as  the  woolen  industry  in  Amer- 


ica is  concerned,  the  imports  have  now 
reached  a  point  of  22  to  25  percent  of  the 
entire  American  consumption.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  we  are  beginning  to 
liquidate  the  textile  industry  in  this 
country.  And  I  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  the  cattlemen  have  their  prob- 
lems as  well. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  was  on  the  floor  when  this  matter  came 
up,  because  this  will  be  a  voice  vote,  and 
every  Senator  on  the  floor,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  is  interested 
in  cattle.  For  that  reason,  this  amend- 
ment could  be  agreed  to  by  a  voice  vote. 
I  know  it  will  not  go  further  than  the 
conference,  and  all  of  us  are  beginning 
to  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

This  bill  has  been  on  the  floor  for  more 
than  22  days.  The  business  community 
of  this  coimtry  is  looking  at  the  Senate, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  act  like  a  lot 
of  schoolboys.  The  business  community 
would  like  to  know,  yes  or  no,  "Are  you 
going  to  do  anything  about  the  7  percent 
investment  tax  credit?"  Nothing  is  hap- 
pening. 

I  say  this  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  leadership:  A  long,  long  time  ago,  the 
leadership  in  the  Senate  should  have 
admonished  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  it  would  not  entertain  any  extrane- 
ous matters  in  this  bill,  that  it  would 
vote  to  lay  them  on  the  table  and  ask 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
believe  that  cooperation  would  have  been 
forthcoming. 

But  we  have  allowed  this  matter  to 
drift  and  drift,  and  here  we  are.  Now 
we  are  without  sail  and  without  rudder, 
and  the  Senate  is  going  to  act  on  this 
amendment  this  afternoon;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  any  Senator  who  submits  an 
amendment  of  any  kind  can  get  it  passed. 
This  is  a  distressing  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  I  stood  at  the 
majority  leader's  chair  all  the  time  we 
voted  on  the  Gore-Williams  amendment, 
and  I  said  that  amendment  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  bill.  Part  of 
that  amendment  related  to  the  corrupt 
practices  law,  over  which  my  committee 
has  no  Jurisdiction,  and  the  other  parts 
of  it  had  to  do  with  financing  presi- 
dential campaigns,  which  is  not  relevant 
at  all  to  the  Investment  credit  restora- 
tion blU. 

I  concluded  that  if  they  were  going  to 
put  this  amendment  on,  then,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  Senator  Gore  and  Sena- 
tor Williams  are  not  the  only  Senators 
who  have  a  right  to  offer  completely  ir- 
relevant and  extraneous  amendments. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  every  Senator 
has  the  same  right  as  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  am  not  chal- 
lenging that  right.  I  am  not  challeng- 
ing that  right  for  one  minute.  However, 
had  the  leadership  taken  the  position 
from  the  beginning  that  it  would  move  to 
lay  on  the  table — naturally,  if  a  Senator 
Introduces  any  amendment  that  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  Ten  Commandments,  who 
will  vote  against  it? 
But  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  point 


that  it  does  not  belong  in  this  bill,  that 
it  is  untimely,  the  leadership  should  have 
admonished  the  Senate  a  long  time  ago 
that  it  would  move  to  lay  on  the  table, 
any  such  amendment  then  perhaps  the 
Gore  amendment  would  have  been  laid 
on  the  table,  and  everybody  would  have 
been  treated  alike.  I  am  not  getting  Into 
the  merits  of  the  Gore  amendment. 

The  other  day,  a  Senator  brought  up 
the  question  of  lowering  the  social  se- 
curity age.  Who  would  vote  against  that 
proposal?  The  Senate  has  not  yet  for- 
gotten that  in  order  to  be  a  Senator, 
first  you  must  be  elected. 

We  are  now  in  the  23d  day  of  this  bill, 
and  we  are  no  better  off  than  we  were  at 
the  beginning.  By  the  time  this  matter 
gets  to  conference,  the  whole  bill  will 
look  like  a  colossal  sieve. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  make  an- 
other statement,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 


OIL  SPILLAGE  AT  SEA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  later 
today.  Senator  Warren  Magnttson  and  I 
intend  to  introduce  two  bills  which  we 
have  worked  on  together  and  which  I 
consider  of  vital  importance. 

The  Oil  Disaster  Tanker  Act  of  1967 
Is  the  first  of  the  two,  and  the  second  bill 
would  provide  authority  to  the  Coast 
Guard  to  conduct  extensive  research  in- 
to methods  for  eliminating  major  oil 
spillage  in  the  ocean  before  it  destroys 
our  coastline  and  beaches. 

For  years  now,  people  in  my  State  who 
live  along  the  coast  tmd  who  depend  upon 
the  tourist  trade  for  their  livelihood  have 
lived  in  fear  of  oil  contamination.  The 
crisis  of  the  SS  Torrey  Canyon  has  dra- 
matically demonstrated  to  these  con- 
stituents in  Newport  and  Middletown, 
Little  Compton,  Narragansett,  and  South 
County,  and  to  me  the  need  for  these  two 
bUls. 

Last  month  the  Torrey  Canyon,  a  ves- 
sel nearly  1,000  feet  in  length  and  carry- 
ing over  a  million  gallons  of  oil,  ran 
aground  and  broke  apart  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  blanket  of  black  oil  from  the  Torrey 
Canyon  soon  covered  those  beautiful 
beaches  of  Cornwall.  Bunker  oil  car- 
ried in  by  the  tide  decimated  wild  and 
sea  life  smd  destroyed  the  tourist  indus- 
try, at  least  for  this  season.  Financial 
loss  from  this  one  act  of  negligence — 
this  one  grounding — will  be  measured  in 
the  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  incident  is  more 
than  a  foreign  tragedy  to  Rhode  Island- 
ers. We  are  subject  daily  to  the  possi- 
bility of  disasters  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude. Jumbo  oil  tankers,  some  twice  the 
size  and  capacity  of  the  Torrey  Canyon, 
ply  the  shipping  routes  off  our  coast  at 
this  very  hour. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  on 
the  front  page,  we  read  of  the  effects- of 
the  oil  slick  from  a  sunken  tanker  off  the 
coast  of  Cape  Cod.  Beaches  and  wild 
fowl  are  in  terrible  danger  if  the  pollu- 
tion remains  unabated. 

One  Incident  makes  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon disaster  very  real  to  us.  At  12  noon 
on  September  1,  1960,  the  P.  W.  Thirtle. 
an  oil  tanker,  while  steaming  up  the  east 
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passage  of  Narragansett  Bay  with  a 
cargo  of  336,000  gaUons  of  bunker  oil. 
went  aground  off  Port  Wetherlll  in 
Jamestown  and  exploded  like  a  bomb. 
A  black  mat  of  oil  spread  over  the  entire 
waterfront  In  Newport,  staining  our 
beautiful,  white  beaches.  The  shore- 
line of  summer  homes — including  •'Ham- 
mersmith Farm,"  owned  by  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy — and  all  the 
beaches  and  waterfront  were  covered 
with  black  tar.  Property  damage 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  know  what  the 
Torrey  Canyon  means  to  the  people  of 
Cornwall.  It  means  the  loss  of  jobs  de- 
pendent upon  the  tourist  industry — and, 
in  fact,  the  loss  of  the  industry  itself 
upon  which  a  large  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy depends — imtil  the  black  mat  of  oil 
can  be  removed. 

This  is  why  we  are  Interested  in  these 
two  bills.  Under  present  law,  a  ship- 
owner who  pollutes  our  beaches  with  oil 
Is  criminally  responsible  only  if  the  act 
was  grossly  negligent.  Provisions  of  the 
Oil  Disaster  Tanker  Act  will  eliminate 
this  gross  negligence  requirement  and 
hold  the  shipowner  responsible  for  ordi- 
nary negligence.  The  test  will  be  ordi- 
nary negligence  as  far  as  the  criminal 
law  is  concerned. 

On  the  civil  side,  the  shipowner  will  be 
held  strictly  liable  for  damage  caused  by 
poUution.  This  is  only  fair  and  equita- 
ble. Shipowners  must  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  the  disasters  caused  by 
oil  spoilage  from  their  ships. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  research  to  develop  new  techniques 
for  disposing  of  the  oil  once  the  spillage 
occurs.  Our  present  methods  are  inade- 
quate. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  both  bills 
which  Senator  Magitoson  will  Introduce 
today,  and  I  Intend  to  work  hard  for 
their  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  there  is  something  psychic  about 
the  statement  that  the  Senator  has 
made.  Within  the  last  5  minutes,  before 
the  Senator  made  his  speech,  I  made  a 
similar  speech.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Intelligence  about  these  bills. 

With  leave  of  the  Senator.  I  wish  to 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  that  I,  too,  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  York.  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  his  speech.  I  hope  It 
was  as  good  as  mine. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  Is  an  admission 
against  interest,  as  we  lawyers  aay. 


INVESTMENT    TAX    CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  was  very  interested  in 
the  Senator's  remarks  in. connection 
with  the  meat  amendment.  I  have  read 
It.  I  came  upstairs  because  I  heard  it 
was  pending,  i  do  not  Intend  to  let  It 
go  by. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion.   Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  situation 


with  respect  to  these  additions,  making 
this  a  "Christmas  tree"  bill.  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  sponsors,  but  it  is  our  fault? 
We  could  vote  down  every  amendment. 
We  could  table  every  amendment.  We 
do  not  have  to  do  what  we  do  not  wish 
to  do. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  In  connection  with 
this  "Christmas  tree"  bill— I  do  not  know 
how  the  Senator  voted,  but  is  is  imma- 
terial— and  specifically  in  connection 
with  the  tax  credit  to  parents  with  chil- 
dren in  college,  20-odd  Senators  voted 
against  it.  That  measure  Is  extremely 
popular.  I  have  received  an  enormous 
amount  of  mall  on  it,  and  I  may  vote 
for  It. 

The  Senator,  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors, has  voted  against  other  amend- 
ments. The  minority  leader,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  any  of  us  could  move 
to  table  amendments.  Why  are  we  so 
helpless  to  deal  with  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  in  connection  with  this 
bill?  Two-thirds  of  Senators  can  en- 
force cloture.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been 
debated  to  death. 

I  am  willing  to  sign  a  petition  today 
to  have  cloture  Invoked  in  connection 
with  the  bUl.  and  we  could  have  cloture 
in  2  days.    Why  are  we  so  powerless? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
being  powerless.  It  is  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  tact,  it  is  a  matter 
of  practicality,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
monsense  and  maturity.  That  Is  all  it 
amounts  to. 

I  am  very  surprised  that  the  le«uler- 
ship  at  some  point  did  not  say.  "Gentle- 
men, let's  cut  out  the  comedy.  This  is  an 
important  bill.  Anyone  who  raises  an 
extraneous  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
care  how  good  It  is.  I  am  going  to  move 
to  lay  it  on  the  table."  That  would  be 
the  end  of  the  comedy.  I  still  think  that 
I  am  right. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
Is  correct.  I  did  not  rise  to  challenge  the 
Senator.  I  rose  to  back  up  his  argu- 
ment because  I  do  Intend  to  question  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  recognized  in  my  own 
right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  had  told  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  I  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
something  I  have  been  saying  privately 
for  some  time,  and  now  I  am  glad  that  he 
has  said  it  publicly.  We  should  use  the 
tabling  motion  more  often. 

We  have  engaged  here  In  a  perfectly 
scandalous  waste  of  time,  loading  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  it.  and  general- 
ly performing  in  a  way  which  does  not 
particularly  refiect  on  our  ability  to  leg- 
islate. 

I  suggest  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorb]  pre- 
sents a  tabling  motion  I  shall  be  glad  to 
support  it.  If  we  can  get  more  Senators 
who  are  of  the  same  mind  we  might  be 
able  to  get  some  business  done  in  this 
august  and  highly  deliberative  body. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  trying  to 
defy  the  leadership  or  to  take  over  the 
leadership.  I  have  enough  to  do  without 
adding  that  responsibility. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  might  help 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggest  that  they 
should  cut  out  the  comedy  and  frivolity 
or  whatever  it  might  be  called.  Every- 
body knows  that  when  this  matter  gets 
to  conference  all  of  this  waste  of  time  will 
be  deleted  from  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  punish  ourselves  the  way  we  do. 
We  have  been  here  day  in  and  day  out 
engaged  in  an  exercise  In  futility.  I  sug- 
gest we  cut  out  the  comedy  and  get  down 
to  biisiness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
It  is  a  frivolous  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  let  me  pour  a  little  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


U.S.  NAVY  SEABEES 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  military  construction  organi- 
zations, the  U.S.  Navy  Seabees.  came 
into  being  early  in  World  War  n. 

Last  month  this  great  group  of  men 
marked  their  25th  anniversary  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  With  weapons  al- 
ways at  the  ready  these  fine  men,  20,000 
strong  and  of  which  10,000  are  in  Viet- 
nam, are  working  around  the  clock  In 
temperatures  as  high  as  130  degrees  in 
the  baking  sun  with  perspiration  stream- 
ing down  their  salt-caked  backs,  carving 
out  roads  and  maintaining  them,  con- 
structing bridges,  hospitals,  harbors, 
storage  areas,  airstrips,  and  military  sup- 
port structures  in  the  forward  areas. 
They  are  carrying  on  a  time -honored 
tradition,  "the  difflcult  we  do  immedi- 
ately, the  impossible  takes  a  little 
longer." 

Mr.  President,  while  much  of  the  work 
of  the  Seabees  is  in  the  forward  fight- 
ing areas,  eight  Seabee  teams  of  the  ver- 
satile group  of  men  are  engaged  in  civil 
action  in  Vietnam's  interior,  helping  the 
villagers  toward  a  better  life  today  and 
a  future  in  a  land  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  this  fine  or- 
ganization, the  U.S.  Navy  Seabees.  on 
their  25th  anniversary,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor 
of  Florida,  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  in  part,  proclaiming  the 
month  of  March  1967,  "Seabee  Month" 
in  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  silver 
25th  anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Proclamation  by  thk  State  of  Florida. 
Executive  Department.  Tallahassee 
Whereas,  The  Civil  Engineer  Corps.  United 
States  was  founded  by  Congressional  Act  of 
2  March  1867  to  provide  engineering  and  con- 
struction support  to  the  Navy  and  the  Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas.  Early  in  1942.  at  a  time  when  the 
future  security  and  Ufe  of  our  Republic  were 
In  critical  danger,  the  ClvU  Engineer  Corps 
officers  organized  the  Construction  Battalions 
to  provide  the  Navy  with  uniformed  con- 
struction forces,  and 

Whereas.  Throughout  the  long  months  of 
World  War  n  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
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Seabees  worked  night  and  day  to  provide 
roadways,  airstrips,  ports  and  shore  instal- 
lations which  enabled  the  armed  might  of 
our  nation  and  its  allies  to  pravaU  over  the 
tremendous  force  of  our  enemies,  and 

Whereas.  In  the  Korean  action  as  well,  Sea- 
bees were  actively  engaged  In  stemming  the 
tide  of  Communist  aggression  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and 

Whereas.  Today,  In  Vietnam.  Seabees  build 
by  day  and  guard  their  camp  perimeters  at 
night,  and 

Whereas.  Today,  wherever  the  Interests  of 
our  nation  require,  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  Navy's  ClvU  Engineer  Corps  officers 
and  Seabees  are  being  used  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  people,  and 

Whereas.  On  this  the  One  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Navy's  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  and  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Seabees,  It  is 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  gallantry 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Navy  Seabees; 
Now,  Therefore.  I,  Claude  B.  Kirk,  Jr.,  by 
virtue  of  tlie  authority  vested  in  me  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  month  of  March.  1667,  as  Seabee 
Month  In  the  State  of  Florida  and  call  the 
attention  of  our  citizens  to  the  proud  r«cortl 
of  the  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  Sea- 
bees and  extend  best  wishes  of  all  Plorldlana 
lor  a  most  happy  birthday  to  all  active,  re- 
serve, and  veteran  Seabees. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Oreat  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  be  affixed,  at  Tallahassee 
the  Capitol,  this  28th  day  of  February  AX> 
1987. 

Claude  R.  K|sx.  Jr., 

Governor. 
Attest:  ' 


Secretary  o]  State. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HR.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  Is 
a  tariff  amendment.  It  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  taxes.  I  do  not  have 
the  remotest  notion  with  respect  to  it.  I 
propose  that  we  should  find  out  from 
the  author  of  the  amendment  what  It 
would  do  to  the  Kennedy  round  nego- 
tiations in  Europe. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  frivolous  matter 
for  the  Senate  to  pass  anything.  Even 
though  a  measure  may  be  eliminated  in 
conference,  a  majority  has  declared 
itself  as  favoring  a  certain  proposition. 
When  the  measure  is  brought  up  again, 
many  Senators  will  have  committed 
themselves,  and  they  wiU  feel  that  they 
must  vote  the  same  way  in  order  not  to 
be  Inconsistent  or  look  ridiculous  in  con- 
nection with  whatever  a  Senator  may 
think  will  Infiuence  his  position. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  treat  these 
votes  as  a  joke.  Knowing  that  proposals 
will  be  stripped  from  the  bill,  those  who 
like  a  provision  will  say  that  they  knew 
it  would  happen  that  way  and  those  who 
do  not  like  an  amendment  can  say  it  is 
all  good  clean  fim. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  every  amend- 
ment seriously.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
be  present  for  each  vote.  This  has  been 
a  protrewsted  situation  and  there  are 
many  other  matters  that  I  must  attend 
to.    I  have  been  here  for  most  of  these 


proposals  and  I  have  voted  yea  or  nay  as 
I  felt  deeply  convinced  was  dictated  by 
the  situation. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  this  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  It  would  do  to 
the  Kennedy  round.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  the  President 
think  about  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
stand  here  and  let  the  measure  go  by  on 
a  voice  vote.  I  want  to  know  something 
about  It  before  voting  on  It,  or  before  I 
permit  It  to  be  voted  on  by  voice  vote. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  would  explain  this  provision 
to  the  Senate.  But,  in  conscience,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  the  author 
of  the  amendment  would  perhaps  take  a 
minute  or  two  to  allow  us  to  hear  from 
him  as  to  how  he  considers  this  justified; 
one;  and,  two,  how  he  considers  It  Justi- 
fied at  this  time  and  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  before  I 
yield  the  fioor,  that  I  wUl  have  to  ask  for 
a  quorum  call  for  about  3  minutes,  as  I 
have  a  large  group  waiting — I  have  kept 
them  waiting  for  over  an  hour — I  will  be 
back  in  3  minutes.  If  the  Senate  will 
indulge  me,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
listen  to  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Etekota  has  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Albert  Scheffer  Lang,  of  Minne- 
sota, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  M.  Stafford,  of  Kansas, 
to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner for  the  term  of  7  years  expiring 
December  31,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
executive  calendar  beginning  with  nomi- 
nations in  the  United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORP. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  W.  Hagerty,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  until  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation  in  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  P.  Fanseen,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner 
for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Jonathan  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  will  be  stated,  beginning 
with  the  United  Nations. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


DIPLOMAIIC  AND  FOREIGN 

SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  these  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  now,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  enlighten  us 
a  little  bit  about  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  will  be  happy  to  summarize  the 
highlights  of  the  presentation  which  I 
made  earlier  today.  With  the  Senator's 
Indulgence.  I  will  not  wish  to  repeat  all 
details,  other  than  to  say  that  the 
amendment  goes  to  legislation  which  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Senate  3 
years  ago.  which  had  hearings  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  same  commit- 
tee which  now  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
pending  bill. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  amendment  is 
to  tighten  up  some  of  the  provisions  on 
present  livestock  import  quota  legisla- 
tion, in  order  to  do  somettiing  about  the 
collapse  of  prices  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  are  some 
33  States  across  the  country,  including 
the  Senator's  State,  where  livestock  and 
livestock  products  are  an  important  part 
of  the  economy.  That  industry  today 
is  in  very,  very  serious  condition,  brought 
about  in  part  by  the  sharp  increase  in 
beef  imports  which  have  climbed  several 
hundred  million  pounds  in  the  years 
since  Congress  last  acted  on  this 
problem. 

I  think  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed  is  a  moderate  and  a  construc- 
tive one.  It  does  not  curtail  or  end  im- 
ports of  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
but  merely  puts  it  at  the  5-year  aver- 
age of  the  period  from  1958  through  1962 
when  the  level  of  imports  was  more  in 
line  with  what  the  economy  can  absorb. 

I  must  say,  with  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ator's inquiry  about  the  impact  on  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations,  which  are 
now  in  progress  that,  in  all  candor,  no 
one  can  answer  that  question  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  my  understanding,  however, 
that  our  negotiators  have  been  trying  to 
make  the  point  at  Geneva  that  we  are 
concerned  about  our  agricultural  indus- 
try. One  of  the  troublesome  points  in 
the  negotiations  has  been  to  get  more 
favorable  consideration  for  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  in  this  country.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  today  will  underscore  the  points 
our  negotiators  have  been  making  at 
Geneva,  that  we  do  have  serious  agricul- 


tiu-al  problems  in  this  coimtry  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  take  into  consid- 
eration, along  with  their  own  problems. 
My  amendment  would  help  £iccomplish 
that  purpose  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  support  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  whether  this  prob- 
lem has  had  any  hearings  at  all  during 
the  past  3  years? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  particular 
amendment  has  not  had  hearings.  It 
has  been  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  there  has  been  some  informal  dis- 
cussion about  it  in  committees,  but  this 
particular  amendment  has  not  had  any 
hearings. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Has  any  Govern- 
ment  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  right 
there? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whom 
does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary     inquiry— I      sought      the 

floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern] has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  I  sUll  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Who  has  the  floor? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 
Mr.    McGOVERN.     Mr.    President,    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  any 
Government  department  has  given  an 
opinion  upon  this  measure. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No  department 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  reported  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  this  will  reduce,  in  his  judg- 
ment, as  he  presents  the  matter — and 
can  he  tell  us  by  how  much — the  current 
rate  of  imports  of  the  commodities  af- 
fected? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  reduce  the 
allowable  level  from  a  billion  poimds  to 
approximately  750  million  pounds.    In 

other  words,  about  a  one-fourth 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Reduction. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     Reduction. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    May  I  ask  the  Senator 
how  that  would  have  any  effect  upon  the 
prices  paid  by  the  consiuner? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  it 
would  have  a  small  Impact  so  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned.  It  should  re- 
sult in  a  better  price  for  the  livestock 
producer.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
producer  of  a  poimd  of  beef  receives  less 
than  half  the  consimier's  dollar  which  is 
spent  for  beef.  I  think  it  is  somewhere 
around  45  cents  out  of  the  dollar,  which 
the  Senator  and  other  consimiers  pay 
for  beef,  which  would  actually  go  to  the 


farmer;  so  that  if  we  add  a  small  per- 
centage increase  in  the  price  of  cattle  in 
tWs  country,  there  might  be — and  prob- 
ably would  be — some  small  increase  in 
the  price  of  retail  beef.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  is  my  best  judgment  it 
would  be  a  very  small  increase,  and  if  it 
ends  the  losses  and  threatened  bankrupt- 
cies in  the  livestock  production  business 
it  will  be  well  worth  it  to  the  consumers 
themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator,  finally,  whether  he  does  se- 
riously present  the  amendment  and  se- 
riously proposes  to  have  it  adopted,  and 
whether,  if  the  House  should  pass  it,  he 
seriously  proposes  to  lock  it  into  law? 
He  is  serious  about  it;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  indeed.  I 
hope  the  conference  comittee  will  accept 
it.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  indi- 
cated earlier  that  he  was  somewhat  skep- 
tical as  to  how  far  it  will  go  in  confer- 
ence. It  is  my  personal  hope  that  it  will 
be  approved.  I  know  this  proposal  has 
substantial  House  support.  I  am  cer- 
tainly serious  about  it.  I  think  the  eco- 
nomic problems  in  the  livestock  industry 
are  a  serious  matter.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  shares  this  view.  I 
would  not  proceed  in  this  way  if  I  did 
not  believe  there  is  a  real  possibility  of 
writing  this  amendment  into  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  if  this  is  a  deliberate  matter  on 
which  we  intend  to  get  action,  and  if  it 
should  pass,  at  least  we  ought  to  have  a 
roll  call  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  other  Senators  took  the  floor  and  de- 
plored the  amount  of  time  we  were  using 
on  this  measure;  but  if  other  Senators 
want  to  take  more  time  on  it.  and  have 
a  roll  call  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is 
introducing  a  new  subject  about  which 
we  have  not  heard  from  the  Govern- 
ment departments.  We  are  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  negotiations.  I  do  not 
know  how  this  amendment  would  affect 
the  Kennedy  round.  Should  we  pass  it. 
it  would  certainly  have  an  effect  on  our 
negotiators  who  are  negotiating  on  it. 
because  it  relates  to  a  very  important 
commodity. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  acting  on  it  or  the 
Senator  from  pushing  it.  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  to  do  that  we  should 
do  it  in  a  deliberate  way.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  flnd  out  what  our  State 
Department  thinks  of  it  with  respect  to 
the  Geneva  negotiation.  My  own  State 
is  Involved  in  $3  or  $4  or  $5  billion  worth 
of  exports  of  all  types  a  year.  I  am  sure 
the  livestock  business  in  my  State  does 
not  t)egin  to  approach  the  total  of  gen- 
eral exports  from  my  State.  I  certainly 
would  want  to  know  the  effect  of  this 
measure,  because  I  must  assimie,  if  I 
vote  for  it.  that  that  is  it. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  effect  this 
measure  will  have  on  the  general  exports 
and  imports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ability  to  conclude  the  Kennedy  round. 
We  have  no  idea  on  it.  Personally.  I 
would  consider  it  most  improvident  to 
vote  afHrmatlvely  unless  I  did  know.  I 
cannot  at  all  see  letting  this  amendment 
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sUde  through  without  a  rollcall.  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  just  attached  to  the 
bill  and  what  difference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  share  the  Senator 
from  New  York's  concern  with  respect 
to  the  outcome  of  the  Kermedy  round 
of  negotiations,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senate  would  in  no  way  Interfere  with 
the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. This  relates  to  quotas  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  discriminatory  tariffs 
of  any  kind,  and  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  reciprocal  tariffs  or  trade  bar- 
riers, and  especially  tariffs  and  variable 
import  duties  that  are  giving  us  so  much 
trouble  in  the  Common  Market,  will  con- 
tinue regardless  of  what  happens  on  this 
amendment. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  takes 
the  very  same  approach  that  we  have 
been  taking  during  the  Kennedy  round 
of  negotiations  and  the  other  negotia- 
tions in  GATT,  namely,  that  we  have  not 
asked  for  a  percentage  increase  in  the 
period  covered  by  amendments,  and  are 
satisfled  that  increased  consumption  will 
grow  as  the  population  increases  and 
that  tonnage  will  increase.  So  we  are 
not  asking  for  any  more  here  than  in  the 
Kennedy  round  of  negotiations.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  and  that  it  will  strengthen 
our  position  in  the  Kennedy  round 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  no  desire  to  argue 
a  matter  on  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
debate  the  merits.    I  assume  the  Sena- 
tor Is.  because  he  proposes  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  very 
frank  question  as  a  colleague  of  the  most 
friendly  kind.  I  think  many  of  us  are 
not  prepared  at  the  moment.  Sometimes 
one  has  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  would  consider  it  un- 
friendly if  I  moved  to  table  the  amend- 
ment, having  a  test  on  whether  the  Sen- 
ate does  or  does  not  wish  to  consider  the 
matter  at  this  particular  juncture? 

Beyond  that  point.  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing about  it  if  the  Senate  wanted  to 
proceed.  I  have  to  make  up  my  own 
mind  on  voting,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  is  in  a  position  to  controvert  or 
adopt  a  measure  on  its  merits,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  first  impression,  which  I  see  in  a 
typewritten  amendment,  walking  into 
the  Chamber,  and  which  may  have  an 
effect— because  I  know  how  sensitive  the 
foreign  trade  situation  is.  especially  at 
this  moment — far  beyond  what  we  may 
dream  of.  We— except  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa— do  not  know  what  this  means.  I 
ask  the  Senator  that  question. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  that  I 
would  not  regard  a  tabling  motion  as  un- 
friendly, but  as  unwise.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  ask  for  delay,  because  the 
livestock  Industry  is  in  serious  condi- 
tion. If  the  administration  wants  to 
raise  questions  about  the  impact  of  this 
action  on  the  Kennedy  round,  there  will 
be  time  to  make  its  position  known. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  with- 
hold his  tabling  motion,  and  if  he  wants  a 


straight-up-and-down  rollcall  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment,  that  is  fine 
with  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  situation  is  such 
that  I  think  a  motion  to  table  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, but  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  de- 
bate. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  debate 
it  further,  I  will  stay  my  hand  further. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  with  tliis  approach, 
we  are  getting  into  thick  ground  and  we 
do  not  know  what  may  come  out  of  it. 
This  is  a  tariff  measure.  We  have  had 
many  tax  amendments  considered.  I 
suppose  that  could  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  a  tax  measure.  Now 
we  are  into  tariffs.  I  do  not  know  what 
more  critical  area  we  could  get  into. 

I  am  not  the  policeman  of  the  Senate, 
but  since  it  is  a  measure  which  affects 
consumers  and  foreign  trade,  it  has 
given  me  cause  to  raise  these  questions, 
because  I  have  a  great  interest  in  those 
two  matters.  I  think  an  effective  way  to 
deal  with  it  would  be  to  move  to  table 
and  let  the  Senate  decide  the  question, 
and  see  if  it  wants  to  stop  the  charade 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  called  this  action,  or  whether  it  pro- 
poses to  take  this  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  More  time  has 
been  taken  up  by  those  who  have  been 
deploring  the  amount  of  time  taken  up 
than  by  those  who  have  been  urging  this 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  ready  to  have  a  vote  an 
hour  ago.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  offer 
a  motion  to  table,  I  have  no  way  to  stop 
him.  ^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  9t.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  well  knows,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
which  would  have  primary  jurisdiction 
over  most  matters  affecting  the  impor- 
tant livestock  industry,  which  is  the  big- 
gest single  agricultural  industry  in  our 
Nation. 

Has  this  matter  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
by  the  livestock  industry?  I  do  not  re- 
call its  having  been  submitted  to  the 
committee.  I  do  not  recall  its  having 
been  discussed  in  any  way  by  the  com- 
mittee. Does  the  Senator  have  any  such 
recollection? 

Mr.  McGOVERI-J.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  as  an  import  quota  matter,  it 
would  go  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
rather  than  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, on  which  the  Senator  and  I  both 
serve. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  have  primary  jurisdiction,  I  re- 
member many  matters  affecting  agricul- 
tural products  that  lie  in  this  general 
field  which  have  come  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  must  say  that  though  I  am  person- 
ally acqusdnted  with  the  ofiQcers  of  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association.  I  have 
not  heard  from  any  of  them  on  this 
matter.  I  have  heard  plenty  about  the 
fact  that  the  market  is  not  in  good  shape. 
My  own  State,  as  the  Senator  knows. 


while  it  Is  not  one  of  the  most  important 
cattle  States,  is  an  important  cattle-pro- 
ducing State,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  should  know  beyond  any.^)er- 
adventure  what  the  facts  are  in  this 
matter,  and  what  the  attitude  of  the  pro- 
ducers may  be.  We  should  give  the 
packers,  also,  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
though  on  a  secondary  basis;  I  would  put 
the  producers  first.  We  should  hear 
from  the  consumers. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  not  insist  upon  his  amendment.  In 
the  first  place.  I  think  it  would  be  futile, 
even  if  we  agree  to  it.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  adopted  the 
policy  several  weeks  ago  that  he  would 
oppose  all  of  these  amendments,  because 
it  seemed  to  him  they  were  simply  clut- 
tering up  a  badly  needed  bill,  in  a  field 
that  we  had  acted  upon  too  precipitately 
last  fall — at  least  that  is  my  opinion — 
and  I  have,  therefore,  been  voting  nay  on 
a  host  of  amendments  where  I  had 
some  interest  in  the  subject  matter,  and 
where  had  the  proposals  been  presented 
otherwise.  I  would  probably  have  voted 
otherwise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  makes 
itself  look  a  little  bit  ridiculous  when  a 
tax  bill  comes  up,  because,  whether  from 
frustration  because  it  has  to  originate  on 
the  other  side,  or  for  what  reason  I  do 
not  know,  we  always  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  amendments  coming  in  here — gen- 
erally for  the  reduction  of  revenue,  al- 
though that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

We  have  had  this  amendment,  we 
have  had  social  security  amendments, 
we  have  had  welfare  amendments,  we 
have  had  divers  amendments  for  reduc- 
ing revenue,  we  have  had  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  which  certainly 
had  very  much  merit  to  it.  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  the  plan  now  on  the  books. 
The  question  was  which  was  the  best  way 
to  proceed  from  now  on. 

But  I  think  we  are  either  wrecking  the 
chance  for  passage  of  a  good  act.  or  at 
least  encumbering  it  badly,  if  we  put  a 
group  of  such  amendments  on  this  bill. 
For  that  reason  I  could  not,  in  con- 
formity with  the  policy  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing, vote  for  the  amendment,  though 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  subject  heard, 
explored,  and  debated  in  committee.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  attitude  of  the  af- 
fected people  procured,  and  then  see  if 
we  can  take  some  action.  But  for  us  to 
act  here  while  considering  on  the  floor 
another  matter,  on  an  smiendment  wtilch 
vitaUy  affects  the  biggest  agricultural 
industry  in  the  Nation,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  unwise.  Therefore,  I  must  say 
I  should  have  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, though  I  have  much  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  of  the  Sen- 
ator's long-time  and  consistent  interest 
In  doing  whatever  he  could  to  strength- 
en the  livestock  industry.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  with  reference  to  his  question 
about  the  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, that  the  amendment  which  I  am 
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offering  here  now,  and  which  now  has 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  a  good  many  Sen- 
ators in  States  that  are  deeply  Interested 
In  the  livestock  Industry,  that  we  did 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  who  were  in  the  city  last 
week,  and  the  outline  of  the  amendment 
was  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  this  Is  not  the  most  ideal  way  to 
deal  with  the  very  serious  problem  in 
the  livestock  Industry.  But  we  are  up 
against  what  I  regard  as  an  emergency 
situation.  People  in  my  State  and  a  good 
many  other  parts  of  the  country  are  sell- 
ing out,  which  is  not  only  against  their 
interests  but.  in  the  long  rim,  it  is  against 
the  Interests  of  consxmiers  across  the 
country,  in  all  50  States. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  emergency  sit- 
uation. The  matter  now  before  us  is  one 
that  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Legislation  affecting 
imports  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee,  not  Agriculture.  We  have 
consulted  carefully  with  representatives 
of  the  livestock  industry  on  this  pro- 
posal. It  has  their  strong  support.  It 
has  the  cosponsorshlp  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  this  field,  and 
have  given  much  thought  to  it  over  the 
years.  I  hope  that  the  motion  to  table 
will  be  defeated,  and  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  submit  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Finance  when 
it  was  considering  the  bill,  and  was  it 
considered  by  the  Committee? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  discussed  it  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  only  In 
the  last  few  days,  but  the  situation  in 
the  industry  has  worsened  very  sharply 
In  comparatively  recent  days,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  We  did  not  have  a  lot 
of  time  to  consult  with  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  but  the  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man, and  he  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  tojhe  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  con- 
firm what  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  stated  about  the  National 
Cattlemen's  Association.  They  did  have 
an  executive  committee  meeting  of  that 
association  here  in  Washington  during 
the  course  of  the  past  week,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  informal  conferences 
by  the  officers  of  the  association  and 
their  legislative  men,  their  executive 
secretary,  Mr.  McMillan,  and  others, 
with  a  number  of  Senators  from  the 
Middle  West. 

Obviously,  in  the  short  time  they  had, 
they  could  not  establish  contact  with  all 
Senators  from  all  the  States.  But  they 
did  approve  in  general  the  outline,  and 
In  fact  quite  particularly,  quite  specif- 
ically, the  points  covered  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment:  and  they  Indicated 
that  they  would,  in  due  time,  formalize 
their  approval  of  that  approach,  though 
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not  necessarily  the  procedure  which  the 
Senator  has  undertaken  today,  because 
it  was  not  envisioned  at  that  time,  I  do 
not  believe. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Nevertheless,  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
there  was  consultation  and  a  series  of 
conferences,  and  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  does  meet  the  approval 
of  this  very  effective  Association,  the  im- 
mediate past  president  of  which  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  immediate  past 
president  to  whom  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska refers  Is  one  of  my  very  dear 
friends.  I  have  not  heard  anything  from 
him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  will  in 
due  time,  I  assure  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing from  the  president  of  the  Florida 
Association.  I  have  heard  no  word  from 
any  member  of  the  cattle  industry. 

I  think  the  cattlemen  in  my  State 
would  much  prefer  to  have  a  matter  of 
this  Importance  to  them  considered  In 
the  regular  way.  I  would  like  the  priv- 
ilege of  calling  up  some  of  the  people 
from  that  industry  in  my  State,  to  be 
heard  before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
on  a  matter  of  this  great  Importance. 

The  precipitate  method  of  handling 
the  discussion,  with  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  we  had  17  amendments  on  the  desk 
here,  and  have  considered  most  of  them 
now,  chipping  and  whittling  away  at  our 
tax  structure,  makes  me  think  we  have 
been  following  a  very  unwise  course,  and 
that  the  authors  of  this  amendment, 
whatever  its  merits  may  be,  are  making 
themselves  a  party  to  the  great  group 
of  Senators  who  have  rushed  in  with 
their  favorite  ideas,  to  try  to  tack  them 
on  to  this  tax  bill. 

I  am  not  criticizing  anybody.  I  am 
smiling  at  both  of  my  distinguished 
friends.  But  every  time  we  have  a  tax 
bill.  It  looks  as  though  every  Senator 
wishes  to  express,  here  on  the  fioor,  his 
regret  at  the  fact  that  the  Senate  does 
not  have  coequal  power  in  originating 
such  measures,  because  many  a  Senator 
sooner  or  later  comes  in  here  with  an 
amendment  that  he  tries  to  tack  on  to  a 
tax  bill,  and  it  makes  us  look  sort  of  bad 
in  the  public  eye,  If  the  distinguished 
Sermtor  will  permit  me  to  say  so. 

I  remember  going  away  from  here  one 
day  on  a  mission  for  the  Senate  to  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  with  the  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  votes  that  day.  Some- 
body got  started  on  a  series  of  tax-cut- 
ting amendments  to  a  pending  tax  bill, 
and  they  had  14  rollcall  votes  that  day 
before  I  could  get  back.  That  Is  but  an 
Indication  of  how  this  thing  spreads  like 
wildfire. 

We  do  not  all  have  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  a  tax  bill  In  order  to  make  It 
clear  that  we  are  active  for  our  people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  for  his  people  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He 
knows  that  I  know  that. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  has  been  extreme- 
ly active  in  the  Judiciary  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  He  happens  to  serve 
on  the  same  subcommittee  where  I  serve 
for  agriculture.  No  man  has  been  more 
avid  In  his  support  of  agricultural  ob- 
jectives than  he. 

We  do  not  have  to  show  our  interest 
by  taking  an  unwise  course  of  action  on 
the  floor,  and  that  Is  what  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  If  we  were  to  tack  on  an 
amendment  which  would  affect  all  con- 
srmiers  In  the  country  except  vegetarians. 
I  do  not  think  that  It  is  good  policy 
to  follow  that  sort  of  course.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. The  matter  should  come  up  on 
Its  own  merits  later.  Undoubtedly  it  has 
some  merits. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  shall  oppose 
the  amendment,  whether  it  comes  up 
now  on  its  own  merits — and  undoubtedly 
it  has  some  merits — or  whether  it  comes 
up.  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  on  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  wise  procedure.  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Senators,  so 
wise  in  most  things,  will  not  allow  their 
eagerness  to  serve  their  cattle  people— 
who  are  many  in  the  States  represented 
by  both  of  my  distinguished  friends  now 
on  their  feet — that  they  will,  as  it  seems 
to  me  at  least,  violate  sound  procedure 
by  Insisting  upon  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment being  tacked  to  this  bill. 

I  have  said  more  than  I  Intended  to 
say,  but  it  is  my  philosophy.    After  all, 
I  do  not  think  we  reflect  credit  upon  our- 
selves or  our  States  by  coming  In  with 
this  great  horde  of  amendments  every 
time  a  tax  bill  is  being  considered. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  get  this  matter  to  a 
vote  if  we  could  agree  on  some  limitation 
of  time  on  the  amendment. 

I  intend  to  vote  with  the  Senator  and 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrdska]  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  bill  which  he  will  Introduce  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senator  Introducing  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  lam. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  my  name  added  as  a  cosr>onsor. 
I  am  interested  In  that  objective.  I  am 
not  Interested  In  doing  It  in  this  way.  I 
do  not  think  this  would  be  a  construc- 
tive way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  has  as- 
signed good  reason.  I  did  explain  when 
the  amendment  was  offered  earlier  that 
I  had  a  bill  highly  similar  in  almost  all 
respects.  It  is  my  purpose  to  Introduce 
It  tomorrow  afternoon. 

If  the  Senator  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
join  In  the  colloquy  at  that  time,  I  would 
be  happy.  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
have  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  also  asked 
to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  on  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  makes  It  clear 
that  our  distinguished  friends  are  not 
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too  confldent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment, even  if  it  were  tacked  on  the  bill, 
would  become  a  part  of  the  bill  that  goes 
to  the  White  House  for  approval  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska  is  a  good  insur- 
ance policy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  glad  to 
be  a  cr'lnsurer  and  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  other 
tax  measures  that  will  be  before  the 
Senate.  There  will  be  other  hearings. 
The  committee  will  give  us  a  chance, 
as  cosponsors  of  such  measures,  to  ap- 
pear and  argue  our  cases. 

That  will  give  me  a  chance  to  hear 
from  some  of  my  cattle  people  and  get 
some  of  them  up  here  as  witnesses. 

I  think  it  will  help  to  show  that  the 
cattle  people  all  over  the  country  are 
interested  in  this  subject.  I  think  my 
Florida  people  will  testify  Intelligently 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  medium-sized 
cattle  State,  an  area  which  has  a  little 
different  problem  geographically  per- 
haps from  most  of  the  other  States 

That  is  the  way  I  think  we  should 
proceed. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
supported  by  all  the  recent  hearings  and 
actions  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Approximately  3  years  ago.  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  beef  imports  was 
acute,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
amendments  and  actions  in  Congress. 
My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Hruska.  offered  an  amendment  to  an 
agricultural  bUl  that  came  within  two 
or  three  votes  of  being  agreed  to.  As 
a  result  of  that,  hearings  were  called  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
introduced  a  bill,  and  the  hearings  were 
based  on  that  amendment  and  another 
bill,  and  in  the  Finance  Committee,  by 
a  majority  vote,  they  adopted  a  measure 
with  objectives  idenUcal  with  the  meas- 
ure now  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  to  be  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  on  to- 
morrow. 

The  committee  adopted  not  the  bill 
that  was  introduced,  but  a  proposal  spon- 
sored by  the  various  segments  of  the  cat- 
tle Industry  at  that  time.  By  a  majority 
vote,  that  measure  prevailed  in  thi 
Finance  Committee.  It  was  brought  tt' 
the  floor.    The  Senate  supported  it. 

Unfortunately,  it  did  not  prevail  In 
conference,  and  a  less  restrictive  meas- 
ure became  the  law. 

We  are  now  discovering  that  the  less 
restrictive  measure  Is  not  doing  the  job. 
We  are  again  facing  a  crisis.  However, 
instead  of  what  is  proposed  here — a  fur- 
ther restriction  on  the  Importation  oi 
meat  products— being  out  of  step  with 
the  Finance  Committee,  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  majority  vote  the  last  time 
action  was  taken. 
I  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 


extensive  hearings — lasting,  as  I  recall, 
approximately  10  days— were  held  at  that 
time.  A  volimilnous  record  was  made  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

That  record  supports  the  objective  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
within  the  last  30  days,  the  Finance 
Committee  held  a  1-day  hearing  in  con- 
nection with  trade  policy  and  had  before 
it  Mr.  Roth,  who  was  the  negotiator  for 
the  United  States.  Although  this  meet- 
ing was  called  to  discuss  with  him  gen- 
eral policies,  the  record  will  show  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  discussion  that 
day  related  to  agriculture  and  the  plight 
of  agriculture.  The  record  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  made  within  the  last 
30  days,  will  reveal  the  concern  of  many 
people  concerning  the  Importation  of 
beef,  dairy  products,  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  So,  what  is  being 
done  today  is  not  a  revolt  against  com- 
mittee action.  It  is  in  line  with  the  last 
committee  action  taken. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
being  so  gracious  as  to  yield  for  so  long  a 
time. 

Within  the  last  30  days,  at  least  two 
delegations  representing  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, producers  and  feeders,  have 
called  at  my  ofBce,  very  much  concerned 
about  this  matter,  and  urged  that  some- 
thing be  done  now. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  move  for  a 
90-day  embargo  of  all  meat  products  on 
the  ground  that  that  would  just  about 
make  up  for  the  error  that  was  made  in 
estimating  the  numt>er  of  cattle  on  hand, 
which  error  adversely  affected  the  agri- 
cultural economy. 

I  believe,  since  we  are  not  proceeding 
under  a  closed  rule  and  since  other 
amendments  have  been  offered  and 
agreed  to,  that  it  is  very  much  in  order 
that  the  Senate  take  action  on  this. 

I  believe  the  situation  is  so  critical  that 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  should 
proceed  with  the  bill  that  will  be  offered 
by  my  colleague  on  tomorrow  and  that 
we  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  some 
relief  is  granted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  clarification.  He  is  a  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  apprise 
the  Senate  of  the  procedures  that  the 
committee  has  been  following  with  ref- 
erence to  this  issue.  He  and  his  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska],  not  only  are  from  great  live- 
stock-producing States,  but  also  are  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  about  this  issue. 
So  I  think  that  the  Senator's  clarifica- 
tion is  most  helpful  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  I  say  this  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill:  We  have  adopted 
amendments  on  the  floor  which  I  believe 
should  not  have  been  adopted,  because 
they  were  not  particularly  relevant,  be- 
cause in  other  cases  inadequate  hearings 
had  been  held,  and  also  because  in  some 
cases  the  implications  of  the  amend- 
ment. In  my  Judgment,  were  not  fully 
understood  by  the  Senate  when  It  voted. 


However,  as  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, there  are  several  things  which 
argue  In  favor  of  our  adopting  it.  One 
is  the  simphcity  of  the  substance  of  the 
amendment.  The  subject  matter  Is 
understood  in  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  in  recent  years.  It  Is  my 
judgment  that  even  though  we  postpone 
action  and  hold  hearings,  any  bill  the 
Committee  on  Finance  might  report 
would  be  very  close  to  what  is  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Because  of  this  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  could  adopt  the  amend- 
ment today  and  go  to  conference. 

This  amendment  would  not  compli- 
cate the  conference  very  much.  There  Is 
no  great  pressure  for  quick  action  In  the 
conference,  especially  since  the  House 
version  of  the  repeal  of  the  suspension 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  has  what  In 
effect  is  a  retroactive  feature,  which  car- 
ries it  back  almost  to  the  time  when  the 
investment  tax  credit  was  first  sus- 
pended. Thus  there  is  no  great  pres- 
sure for  immediate  action.  If  we  assume 
that  what  comes  out  of  conference  will 
probably  be  a  compromise  between  what 
the  Committee  on  Finance  reported,  with 
a  cutoff  date,  and  the  indirect  retro- 
active features  which  are  In  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  means  that  we  would  have  time — a 
week  or  10  days,  if  necessary — during 
which  we  could  work  out  in  conference 
any  particular  inadequacy  that  might 
show  up  in  the  proposed  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be  wholly 
in  order  to  have  the  proposed  amend- 
ment— more  deserving  than  any  other 
we  have  adopted— added  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  bill  before  it  goes  to  con- 
ference. 

An  additional  consideration  Is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  what  amounts  to  an 
emergency  condition  in  the  livestock  In- 
dustry of  this  country.  This  is  an  un- 
usual Industry,  in  that  you  can  maintain 
prices  up  to  a  certain  level,  but  when  the 
supply  goes  beyond  that  point,  you  do  not 
have  a  gradual  drop  but  rather  a  sudden 
drop.  At  this  point  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers, who  have  to  ship  their  cattle  be- 
cause the  cattle  have  reached  a  shipping 
weight,  are  not  given  the  advantage  of  a 
slow  and  gradual  price  decline,  but  suf- 
fer from  a  sudden  drop  In  prices.  Cattle 
cannot  be  put  In  cold  storage  on  the  farm, 
nor  can  they  be  put  on  ^ort  rations. 
They  must  continue  to  be  fed.  and  they 
must  be  kept  in  prime  condition.  At  a 
given  point  they  must  be  sold  and  if  they 
have  to  be  sold  at  depressed  prices,  the 
livestock  producers  suffer. 

These,  then,  are  three  argimients  for 
Including  the  proposed  amendment  In 
the  bill :  one,  the  simplicity  of  the  amend- 
ment— the  fact  that  the  Senate  under- 
stands what  Is  In  It;  two,  the  emergency 
conditions:  three,  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference would  not  be  complicated  by  this 
amendment  as  It  will  by  other  amend- 
ments which  are  much  more  difficult 
and  much  more  Involved,  and  which  are 
less  related  to  the  action  we  are  taking. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  contribution,  particularly  be- 
cause he  now  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  formerly  served 
for  a  period  of  years  on  the  Committee  on 
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Agriculture,  and  has  also  served  for  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  issues  of  this  kind.  So  I 
believe  that  what  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  to  say  carries  special  weight. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can 
vote  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
recall  whether  I  have  ever  made  a  tabling 
motion.  I  do  not  believe  I  have,  to  my 
best  recollection.  However,  I  am  about 
to  make  one  in  this  matter,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  uniquely  lends  itself  to  precisely 
that  treatment,  as  a  matter  of  procedure 
I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  pending  amendment. 
We  are  now  adventuring,  with  respect  to 
this  bill,  into  a  totally  new  field  of  tar- 
iffs, not  even  taxes.  Whatever  connec- 
tion that  may  have  with  this  bill,  it  cer- 
tainly is  at  least  programmatic. 

For  those  reasons,  and  without  in  the 
least  desiring  to  be  unfriendly,  and  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
if  my  motion  to  table  is  voted  down,  that 
is  all  I  can  do,  and  I  will  do  no  more 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor yields  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  will 
he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


tTNANIMODS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the  ta- 
bling motion  does  not  carry,  the  vote  on 
the  pending  McGovem  amendment  take 
place  within  10  minutes  of  the  tabling 
vote,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERN]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESroma  officer,  is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  will  not  push  his  tabling  motion. 
I  believe  it  would  be  most  unfortunate, 
after  sitting  through  the  many  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  to  this 
bill,  if  this  would  be  the  one  amendment 
to  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  would  offer  a  tabling  motion. 
This  Is  an  emergency  situation  I 
voted  against  practically  aU  the  other 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  be- 
cause they  are  not  emergency-type 
amendments  and  they  are,  of  course, 
quite  extraneous  to  the  investment  tax 
credit.  But  now  we  have  an  emergency 
situation,  in  which  many  people  will  be 
hurt,  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  York 
but  also  in  other  States. 

It  is  very  well  to  talk  about  having 
hearings  and  extended  deliberations,  but 
I  assure  Senators  that  the  livestock 
growers  do  not  need  any  hearings.  They 
have  made  their  views  known  for  a  long 
time. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  would 
be  supported  overwhelmingly  by  anyone 
in  the  livestock  business,  t  see  no  need 
to  have  any  further  hearings  on  such  a 
proposal  as  this.  An  emergency  exists, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr' 
McCarthy]  has  pointed  out.  If.  indeed 
there  should  be  a  bug  or  two  in  the 


amendment,  that  problem  can  be  solved 
in  conference.  If  any  amendment  has 
been  offered  that  might  have  a  chance 
of  standing  up  in  conference,  I  think  it 
is  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes 
to  pick  any  amendment  to  which  to  offer 
a  motion  to  table.  I  hope  he  will  not  pick 
one  that  relates  to  the  emergency  situa- 
tion we  are  trying  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
"pick"  this  amendment.  It  merely  ap- 
peals to  me  as  almost  a  classic  case  for 
a  tabling  motion.  As  I  have  said  my 
recollection  is  that  I  have  never  made  a 
tabling  motion  before. 

I  think  that  what  is  overlooked  Is  that 
an  emergency  has  not  been  proved ;  only 
an  assertion  has  been  made  that  there 
is  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests 
of  millions  of  consumers  have  not  been 
considered.  Eighteen  million  of  them 
live  in  the  State  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  share  representation  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy!,  who  is  now  occupying 
the  chair.  Those  consumers  have  not 
been  heard  from  or  consulted  about  the 
proposal,  and  I  cannot  consult  with  them 
in  the  time  which  is  allotted  to  do  so. 

In  all  conscience,  and  not  in  an  un- 
friendly degree  whatsoever — I  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  a  limitation  of  debate— 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   on 
that  motion,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).    The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota    [Mr.   McGovern] 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  frdm  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF].  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "yea."  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CLARK  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington  ] .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
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the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr 
Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  nilnois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
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Baker 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Case 

Cotton 

Dodd 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Curtla 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 


I  No.  88  Leg.] 

YEAS — 16 

Ellender 

Orlffln 

Hart 

Holland 

Javlts 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

NATS— 58 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MagDUBon 

Mansfleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 


Percy 
Scott 

Williams.  N.J. 
WlUlums.  Del. 


Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

HatQeld 

Hayden 


NOT  VOTINCJ— 26 


HiU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lausche 

McOce 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Murphy 

Pastore 


Pell 

Riblcoff 

Smathers 

Steiiiils 

Symington 

Tower 

Tydings 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, 10  minutes'  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment will  now  proceed. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  himself? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  want  just  half  a 
minute  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute.  \  ■ 


So  Mr.  Javits'  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA 
REGION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  Freeman,  and 
memoranda  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  Governor  by  various  department 
heads,  concerning  a  very  critical  condi- 
tion which  now  exists  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta  region  in  my  State  of  Arkansas. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  then, 
the  situation  has  arisen  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  which  was 
enacted  into  law  last  year.  At  that  time, 
warning  was  given  that  the  net  effect  of 
the  extension  of  minimum  wage  to  agri- 
cultural employees  would  be  a  detrimen- 
tal one.  This  statement  has  already 
proved  to  be  true,  and  the  conditions  are 
apparently  even  more  severe  than  we  had 
predicted. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  which  was  published 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  19. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  written  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  loe  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Minimum   Wage  Can  Mean  Minimxtm  Jobs 
(By  Jim  Hyatt) 

Denwood  Plantation,  Awe. — Richard  Bo- 
gen,  a  62-year-olcJ  Negro  farm  worker,  sits  in 
the  plantation  store  with  cap  In  hand  and 
tears  filling  bis  eyes.  "Right  now  I've  got 
Just  two  pennies  in  my  pocket."  he  says. 

He  and  his  family  made  $1,778.97  last  year, 
chopping  and  picking  cotton  and  performing 
odd  jobs  on  thla  farm  In  the  delta  area  of 
eastern  Arkansas.  But  this  year,  thanks 
Ironically  to  the  new  Federal  minimum  wage 
aimed  at  boosting  farm  workers'  income,  Mr. 
Bogen  and  his  family  face  vinemploymant 
along  with  thousands  of  others  In  the  delta. 

Mr.  Bogen  Is  worried  that  his  employer 
won't  be  willing  to  pay  him  the  $1  an  hour 
wage  required  as  of  Feb.  1,  and  he's  almost 
certain  that  his  wife,  Annie  Mae,  68,  and  the 
couple's  two  children  won't  be  employed  any 
longer. 

C.  L.  Denton  Jr.,  owner  of  this  4,000-acre 
farm,  says  he  hopes  to  keep  Mr.  Bogen  on  the 
payroll,  but  probably  not  his  family.  "He's 
been  here  almost  all  my  life,"  Mr.  Denton,  60. 
says.  "I  cant  turn  this  poor  feUow  out  just 
because  they  passed  a  law." 

For  Mr.  Bogen,  whose  second-grade  educa- 
tion severely  limits  bis  Job  choice,  the  future 


Is  bleak.  He  says  he  can't  sleep  nights, 
worrying  about  the  $337.70  he's  already 
borrowed  from  his  employer  to  buy  food  and 
other  necessities,  much  of  It  from  the  planta- 
tion store.  "That's  the  most  money  I've  ever 
owed  him  In  my  life,"  he  adds. 

ONE-THIRD    OUT    OF    WORK 

Whatever  happens  to  Mr.  Bogen,  other 
families  on  the  plantation  face  certain  un- 
employment. Mr.  Denton  estimates  that  a 
third  of  the  25  families  living  here  will  have 
to  seek  other  work.  The  Income  of  the  re- 
maining families,  too,  will  be  sharply  cut: 
The  labor  of  many  women  and  children,  be 
maintains,  simply  isn't  worth  $1  an  hour. 

The  new  law  may  spell  the  end  of  share- 
cropping  and  tenant  farming,  already  dying 
practices  in  the  south.  Federal  officials 
Insist  that  all  farm  laborers.  Including  those 
who  agree  to  share  their  crop  with  a  land- 
owner or  pay  rent  to  him,  must  earn  the 
minimum  $1  an  hour. 

Officials  In  the  delta,  In  turn,  are  worried 
over  the  problem  of  providing  food  and  work 
for  the  untrained,  jobless  workers.  Fumes 
one  Arkansas  economist:  "Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  known  this  was  coming 
for  months,  but  right  now  they  don't  even 
know  where  to  start  helping  these  people." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle Freeman,  Arkansas  Gov.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller  has  called  the  situation  "urgent." 
His  state  welfare  director  estimates  that  at 
least  1,000  farm  families  in  12  eastern  Arkan- 
sas counties  will  be  out  of  work  by  the  etui  of 
the  year.  "The  food  problem  is  most  critical, 
and  requires  Immediate  action,"  adds  a  pov- 
erty war  official. 

Some  delta  farmers  think  the  Impact  is 
even  wider.  "At  least  6,000  or  7,000  Arkansas 
families  will  be  hurt  by  the  minimum  wage, 
which  covers  many  farm  workers  for  the  first 
Ume."  says  Harold  F.  Ohlendorf,  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  "In 
my  opinion,  thovisands  of  Mississippi  families 
won't  have  any  Income  at  all,  except  what 
the  Oovemment  gives  them,"  adds  Boswell 
Stevens,  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  presi- 
dent. Other  pockets  of  unemployment  are 
developing  in  parts  of  Louisiana  and  In 
southeastern  Missouri. 

Not  all  farm  workers  are  upwet  over  the 
minimum  wage,  naturally.  Such  farm  cover- 
age has  been  a  goal  of  labor  unions  for 
years,  and  workers  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  Texas  have  been  striking  for  several 
months  seeking  $1.25  an  hour  for  tbelr 
harvesting  efforts. 

But  In  the  delta  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  says  B.  F.  Smith,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Delta  Council,  an  area 
economic  development  organization,  the 
minimum  wage  raises  these  questions: 

"Can  you  eliminate  poverty  by  eliminating 
jobs?  And  can  the  unskilled  be  benefited  by 
laws  that  discourage  employers  from  hiring 
them?" 

The  affected  workers  see  the  problem  In 
more  direct  terms.  "I  ain't  hit  a  lick  since 
November."  says  Kibbler  Adams.  64,  who  has 
lived  on  Afr.  Ohlendorf  s  6,000-acre  farm  since 
1933.  And  his  prospects  for  a  job  in  nearby 
Osceola,  Ark.,  are  slim  Indeed:  "They 
wouldn't  have  me  uptown,"  Mr.  Adams  sul- 
mits.  "There  alnt  nothing  I  could  do  except 
rake  the  grass." 

John  Porter,  66,  a  worker  on  Denwood 
Plantation,  complains  that  the  ruling  will 
keep  his  five  youngsters  and  wife  from  work- 
ing. "They  actually  earn  about  as  much  as 
I  do,"  be  says.  "But  If  they  don't  work,  I 
won't  be  able  to  clothe  my  kids  proper.  And 
they  won't  learn  to  do  a  good  day's  work." 

Dwindling  farm  labor  Isnt  new.  Here  in 
Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  for  example,  the 
farm  population  has  dropped  from  more  than 
60,000  about  2  years  ago  to  33,000  today. 
Fanners  have  been  turning  to  fertilizers  and 
more  powerful  machinery  for  years.  Paber 
White,  61,  a  John  Deere  Go.  dealer  in  Osceola, 
estimates  that  the  county's  Implement  busi- 


ness volume  has  Increased  33%  to  40%  in 
four  years:  The  county  has  30  Implement 
dealers  now,  three  times  the  number  10  yean 
ago. 

But  the  minimum  wage,  say  the  farmers, 
will  be  the  final  catalyst  to  force  the  thou- 
sands of  remaining  marginal  farm  families 
out  of  work.  "We  knew  five  years  ago  we 
could  mechanize."  says  Larry  Woodard,  29, 
a  Lepanto,  Ark.,  farmer.  "But  we  attempted 
to  keep  these  pec^le  working.  We  had  moral 
obligations.  Now  with  the  minimum  wage 
.  .  ."  And  his  voice  trails  off  at  the  prospect 
of  telling  workers  they're  now  unemployed. 

Mr.  Woodard's  operation,  perhaps.  Is  typi- 
cal of  the  trend  in  mechanization.  Last  year 
he  \i8ed  33  tractors  to  farm  the  6,000  acres  he 
rents.  This  season  he'll  use  only  12  tractors, 
all  eight-row  equipment.  His  capital  invest- 
ment has  doubled  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  $400,000,  he  says.  Half  of  the  37 
families  on  his  place  won't  be  working  this 
siunmer,  he  adds. 

The  welfare  and  unemployment  problems 
that  will  accompany  the  transition  of  the 
marginal  workers  off  the  farm  have  state  and 
Federal  officials  worried. 

"We're  just  causing  problems  with  the 
mlnlmuin  wage,"  observes  one  Louisiana  farm 
expert.  "These  people  wiU  be  off  the  farmer's 
payroll,  but  In  another  way,  they'll  be  put  on 
the  taxpayer's  payroll,  through  welfare." 

KMERCENCT    FOOD 

A.  J.  Moss,  the  Arkansas  state  welfare  di- 
rector, says  he's  been  asking  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  for  months  to  arrange 
emergency  food  supplies  for  delta  workers. 

Eight  Arkansas  Delta  counties,  he  notes, 
use  the  food  stamp  program  instead  of  raw 
commodity  distribution.  Workers  must  pur- 
chase some  stamps  to  qualify  for  additional 
coupons.  Mr.  Bogen,  for  example,  pays  $42 
a  month  to  get  stamps  worth  $60.  The 
stamps  are  used  like  cash  at  participating 
grocery  stores. 

But  regulations,  Mr.  Moss  says,  don't  per- 
mit the  counties  to  give  away  food  stamps. 
He  wants  permission  to  establish  commodity 
distribution  for  these  stranded  workers  In 
food  stamp  counties,  or  a  new  regulation  per- 
mitting Issuance  of  free  food  stamps. 

An  Agriculture  Deptutment  official,  how- 
evw,  says,  "We  can't  see  any  sense  in  run- 
ning the  two  programs  In  the  same  county." 
And  minimum  food  stamp  purchases,  he  be- 
lieves, are  so  low  that  any  family  could  af- 
ford the  fee. 

Pamllias  with  extremely  low  Income  must 
pay  only  $2  a  person  a  month,  up  to  $12,  to 
receive  food  stamps.  "Presumably,  a  couple 
of  odd  Jobs  could  supply  that  minimum  pur- 
chase requirement,"  he  adds. 

One  44-year-old  farm  hand  on  Mr.  Wood- 
ard's place,  with  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
pays  $12  a  month  for  stamps  worth  $90.  He 
has  to  borrow  the  food  stamp  money  from 
his  boss,  and  at  the  moment  owes  him  $481. 

Mississippi  uHtnesses  shocked  a  V.S.  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  holding  hearings  in  Jack- 
son April  10  by  reporting  of  "people  going 
around  begging"  in  the  delta  because  they 
couldn't  afford  money  to  purchase  food 
stamps. 

AN    INVESnOATION 

One  of  the  committee  members.  Sen. 
George  Murphy  of  Calif  omia,  said  the  group 
should  ask  President  Johnson  to  "declare  an 
emergency  exists  In  these  areas"  and  to  send 
investigators  and  emergency  aid. 

At  the  suboocnmlttee's  request,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  sent  a  team  "to  look 
into  the  hunger  problem.  They're  following 
up  on  some  of  the  things  we  saw,  and  trying 
to  determine  whether  an  emergency  situation 
exists,"  says  a  staff  member. 

In  any  event,  the  food  shortage  Is  only  an 
Immediate  consideration.  "It  represents  only 
a  small  bite  of  the  whole  cake,"  Mr.  Moss  ob- 
serves, for  many  of  the  workers  are  too  old 
for  retralnng.  And  others  are  able  to  perfonn 
only  simple  tasks. 
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state  employment  experta  at  this  point 
have  no  exact  Information  on  the  numbers  or 
needs  for  potentially  unemployed  workers. 
"Before  Feb.  1  there  was  no  way  to  know 
how  the  farmers  would  react  to  the  minimum 
wage,"  says  Fred  D.  McKinney,  adminiatra- 
tor  of  the  Arkansas  employment  security 
division. 

He  has  surveyed  one  delta  county,  and 
foxind  that  400  hand  laborers  wouldn't  be 
employed  this  year.  He  is  seeking  addlUonal 
funds  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  region,  to  pinpoint  how  many  peo- 
ple are  Involved,  and  what  they  require. 

"Moet  of  the  farmers  say  the  workers  can 
live  on  the  farms  for  an  Indefinite  period," 
says  Lane  Hart,  Mississippi  emplojrment 
service  director,  "so  the  minimum  wage 
doesn't  mean  there'll  be  an  immediate  exodus 
to  the  cities.  We're  going  to  try  to  reach 
these  people  where  they're  now  living,  and 
get  down  to  what  the  needs  are." 

Adds  a  farm  labor  service  official  In  Dallas : 
"It  seems  like  there's  not  much  you  can  do 
about  the  old  folks.  But  what  about  the 
kids  of  school  age  on  those  farms?  Will  they 
stay  in  school?" 

In  the  meantime,  the  workers  will  be  out 
of  Jobs  "and  will  have  to  do  something  beside 
the  things  they've  been  doing,"  says  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  presi- 
dent. "I  think  they'll  go  on  Government 
relief." 
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Ann.  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Okvuxk  L.  Fkeeman, 
Secretary    of    Agriculture,    Department    of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secritabt:  It  has  recently  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  a  very  critical 
situation  has  arisen  in  the  Delta  Region  In 
my  State  of  Arkansas.  This  has  occurred 
because  of  the  permanent  dlsplEu:ement  of 
approximately  1.000  family  heads  and  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Incliision  of  certain  agri- 
cultural workers  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

I  understand  that  you  have  been  con- 
tacted by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  that  be  has  subnUtted  to  you 
information  with  regard  to  the  problem. 

I  will  appreciate  your  immediate  attention 
to  what  is  fast  becoming  an  economic  crisis 
in  the  agrlCTiltural  sections  of  my  State. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McCucllan. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJl.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  Senate  has  manifested  its  clear 
desire  to  deal  substantively  with  this 
matter  and  has  indicated  its  disposition 
to  approve  it. 

As  I  said  when  I  raised  the  matter  and 
made  the  motion  to  table,  I  have  no  In- 
tention to  impede  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  in  their  progress  if  a  ma- 
jority felt  prepared  to  vote  for  it. 

I  did  not.  because  I  thought  it  was  too 
Important  and  had  too  many  ramifica- 


tions, quite  apart  from  its  own  merits,  to 
Justify  Senate  action  on  it  now. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  very  briefly 
these  points,  because  Senators  may  wish 
to  consider  them  in  respect  to  voting  on 
the  substantive  question. 
The  points  are  briefly,  as  follows: 
First,  there  have  been  no  hearings  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

Second,  there  has  been  no  opinion  on  it 
by  any  Government  department. 

Third,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  not  particu- 
larly relevant  to  this  biU.  Therefore, 
some  crisis  or  emergency  must  be  shown. 
None  has  been  shown,  beyond  the  asser- 
tion that  one  exists. 

Finally,  the  amendment  affects  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States.  The 
proponent  of  the  amendment  says  it  may 
have  some  impact  on  prices ;  namely,  that 
there  will  be  a  price  increase.  He  does 
not  consider  it  would  be  a  material  in- 
crease, but  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  if  anyone  does. 
It  will  result  in  a  material  reduction  in 
imports,  by  one-third,  and  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  says  so. 

Finally,  a  crucial  stage  in  negotiations, 
the  so-called  Kennedy  round,  hinges 
upon  the  matter  of  agricultural  duties 
and  import  quotas.  In  my  Judgment,  It 
seems  improvident  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  this  matter  on  this  bill  with  such 
Insufficient  information  and  with  no 
opinion  from  our  negotiators  as  to  what 
it  means,  and  especially  with  no  crisis 
having  been  shown,  but  wliich  has  merely 
been  asserted. 

It  seems  to  me  most  ill  advised  to  sail 
into  this  thing  at  this  time,  but,  ob- 
viously, the  Senate  has  put  the  bit  into 
its  teeth  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  say.  in  closing,  that  the  Idea 
that  this  is  Just  some  pleasantry,  that 
it  is  just  tacking  it  on  to  a  bill  from 
which  all  the  amendments  will  be 
stripped  in  conference,  personally  is  not 
very  flattering  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  demeaning. 
I  assume,  whenever  a  Senator  votes,  he 
does  so  with  conviction  and  determina- 
tion to  do  everything  he  can  to  make  law 
out  of  an  affirmative  vote  he  has  cast  for 
a  particular  measure. 

As  I  obviously  am  imacquainted  with 
the  merits  of  this  measure,  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  vote  against  it.  If  I  had 
the  remotest  opportunity  to  dig  deeply 
into  the  merits  and  get  the  views  of  offi- 
cials which  are  essential  on  this  measure, 
I  might  very  well  vote  yea.  However,  I 
must  vote  nay  in  good  conscience,  which 
I  shall  accordingly  do. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  suggests  that  there 
has  been  only  an  assertion  that  there  Is 
an  emergency  situation  here.  I  invite 
his  attention  to  yesterday's  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  In  which  It  states 
that  cattle  prices  are  off  10  percent.  The 
article  Is  entitled  "High  Costs,  Low  In- 
come Dash  Farmers'  Hopes  for  1967,  Stir 
Anger." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
RtTRAL    Unrest — High    Costs,    Low    Income 

Dash     Parmebs'     Hopes     fob     19fl7,    Stib 

Angeb — PRorrrs  May  Daop  •!  Billion.  So 

Fabmers  Plan  To  Shun  New  Grab,  LiMrr 

Acreage— Calung  Ofp  a  Trip  to  EtmoPE 
(By   Peter   H.   Prugh) 

Chicago. — The  farmers  .ire  fuming. 

For  nearly  two  years  there  has  been  glow- 
ing talk  of  a  golden  new  era  for  U.S.  agricul- 
ture  as  it  is  called  upon  to  meet  the  world's 
Insatiable  demand  for  food. 

So  what's  hapftenlng? 

Farmers'  total  net  Income  this  year  may 
plummet  more  than  tl  billion  from  last 
year's  near-record  $16.3  billion. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  dumping  milk 
in  efforts  to  get  dairies  to  raise  their  buying 
prices. 

Pjrm  groups  are  urging  farmers  to  hold 
off  purchases  of  equipment  because  of  price 
increases  by  makers  of  farm  implements. 

Farmers  are  rebelling  against  suggestions 
by  Federal  farm  planners  that  they  sharply 
increase  their  planted  acreage  In  some  crops. 

"There's    an    imeasiness    and    restlessness 
that  I  haven't  seen  in  a  number  of  years  '■ 
says  Tony  T.  Dechant.  president  of  the  250,'- 
OOO-member  National  Farmers  Union. 
outrunning  demand 

Actually,  farmers  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  at  least  part  of  their  current  woes 
Anticipating  the  rising  demand  for  food,  they 
increased  their  production.  But.  in  many 
instances,  they  Increased  it  so  much  that 
supply  Is  outrunning  demand.  As  a  result.  ' 
they  can't  maintain  high— or  what  they  con- 
sider adequate  prices.  At  the  same  time 
their  costs  keep  climbing. 

Farmers  are  especially  upset  about  their 
current  pUght  because  they  had  been  ex- 
pecting lush  times.  Max  Townsend.  a  54- 
year-old  hog  raiser  near  Marlon,  Ind..  had 
planned  to  take  his  wife  to  Europe  for  three 
weeks  this  year.  But  he  Just  canceled  the 
trip.     "We  can't  afford  it."  he  says. 

Stephen  Rice,  a  Ford  dealer  in  Mllford,  III 
a  town  80  miles  south  of  Chicago  in  the 
midst  of  the  farm  country,  says  that  farmers 
are  buying  as  many  cars  as  they  bought  a 
year  ago,  but  they're  going  for  the  cheaper 
models.  "They  Just  dont  have  that  sort  of 
money  now,"  he  says. 

A  banker  In  a  small  town  In  central  Iowa 
says  more  farmers  are  being  forced  to  seek 
loans  to  meet  operating  expenses  this  year. 
Dean  H.  Quln,  president  of  Citizens  State 
Bank  m  Mllford,  says  big  farmers  aren't 
hurting  but  "the  small  operator  Is  having 
a  heck  of  a  scrape." 

trouble  in  dodge  city 
Even  some  farmers  with  big  operations  are 
hurting.  Solomon  Delnes.  who  has  1.100 
acres  In  wheat  south  of  Dodge  City.  Kan., 
says  he  Is  In  b<ul  shape.  "Back  in  1951.  I 
bought  a  new  combine  and  tractor  for  •4,200 
and  paid  for  It  easy  off  my  400  acres."  he 
says.  "Now  I've  got  1,100  acres,  and  I  can't 
buy  anything."  He  estimates  the  cost  of 
new  equipment  comparable  to  his  purchase 
16  years  ago  now  is  $16,000. 

The  current  average  U.S.  market  price  for 
wheat  Is  about  $1.60  a  bushel,  but  farmers 
can  get  about  $2  with  Government  subsidies. 
But  they  also  were  getting  $2  way  back  in 
1961,  farmers  note,  when  costs  were  lower  for 
farm  machinery,  labor,  land  and  interest. 

Wheat,  however,  is  selling  at  above  a  year- 
ago  prices,  while  prices  of  many  commodities 
have  been  declining,  sometimes  rather 
sharply.  According  to  mid-March  Agricul- 
ture Department  figures,  egg  prices  are  off 
17%  from  a  year  ago,  poultry  IB^r,  cotton 
26%  and  tobacco  8%.  Beef  cattle  prices  are 
off  about  10%,  and  hog  prices  are  off  as 
much  as  a  third. 


Mr.  Townsend,  the  hog  farmer,  says  he 
recently  marketed  hogs  at  $18.25  a  hundred 
pounds,  off  from  as  high  as  $28.75  a  year 
ago.  At  the  same  time,  he  says,  •all  our 
costs  are  going  up."  He  says  he  now  is  down 
to  the  break-even  point  on  hogs. 

SELLING   the  COWS 

"Good  hog  farmers  can  barely  make  it 
pay,  and  poor  ones  are  probably  losing 
money,"  says  L.  S.  Fife,  agricultural  econ- 
omist for  International  Harvester  Co. 

Until  recently,  milk  prices  were  as  much 
as  107c  above  a  year  ago,  but  now  these 
prices,  too,  have  started  falling.  This  drop, 
coupled  with  rising  costs.  Is  causing  some 
farmers  to  retrench.  Alton  Bosenkranz,  a 
dairy  farmer  In  the  Itish  country  of  south- 
eastern Wisconsin,  says  he  has  cut  his  herd 
to  30  cows  from  40  and  has  to  let  go  his 
one  employe.  He  says  feed  prices  have  risen 
25%  to  30%  in  the  past  year.  "This  puts 
me  in  a  bind,"  he  says. 

Paul  Fowler,  a  young  dairy  farmer  in 
northetistern  Wisconsin,  says;  "We're  work- 
ing hard  and  getting  nowhere." 

The  dairy  farmers  who  have  been  dumping 
their  milk  in  the  streets  rather  than  sell  it 
at  what  they  consider  low  prices  are  mem- 
bers of  the  militant  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization. They  are  trying  to  force  the  proc- 
essors to  lift  their  buying  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  many  other  farmers  are 
refusing  to  go  along  with  the  Federal  sug- 
gestions that  they  increase  their  plantings 
sharply.  The  department  has  urged  In- 
creased plantings  because  of  dwindling  sur- 
pluses of  grain.  Total  acreage  for  all  crops 
this  year  U  estimated  at  316  million,  up  18 
million  from  1966  but  well  below  early  Agrl- 
cxUture  Department  estimates  of  a  30- 
mllUon-acre  rise. 

All  this  chafing  is  arousing  the  sensitivities 
of  the  Johnson  Administration.  Federal 
farm  planners  aren't  unaware  that  1968  Is 
an  election  year.  In  reaction  to  the  recent 
dairy-farmer  proteste,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman  has  called  for  curttUlment 
of  Imports  of  dairy  products,  and  there  are 
rumors  of  impending  Increases  In  Govern- 
ment price  supports  for  milk.  Yesterday  It 
was  announced  in  Washington  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  sending  Mr.  Freeman  to  the 
Midwest  this  week  to  offer  reassurances  to 
farmers  troubled  over  declining  farm  prices. 
The  Government  also  has  stepped  up  pur- 
chases of  meat  in  an  effort  to  bolster  sagging 
livestock  prices.  So  far,  however,  this  at- 
tempt has  been  futile. 

(Though  the  Agriculture  Department  sym- 
pathizes with  the  dairy  farmers,  the  Justice 
Department  stepped  Into  the  milk  strike  and 
filed  an  anotrust  suit  against  the  National 
Farmers  Organization.  The  Government 
charged  the  NFO  used  violence  and  threats 
to  coerce  nonmember  farmers,  carriers  and 
processors  Into  Joining  its  campaign  to  keep 
milk  off  the  market.  Retorts  NFO  president 
Oren  Lee  Staley:  "The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion has  turned  its  back  on  the  American 
farmers  and  left  them  as  the  forgotten  part 
of  our  nation's  economy.") 

boycott  is  proposed 

If  farmers  are  mad  about  their  declining 
receipts,  so  are  they  furious  about  the  rising 
prices  of  things  they  buy.  Farm  equipment 
prices  have  been  rising  about  S<^  a  year  for 
several  years,  and  farmers  are  beginning  to 
do  more  than  Just  complain. 

At  Its  March  convention,  the  National 
Farmers  Union  called  for  a  "nationwide 
voluntary  moratorium  on  buying  new  farm 
equipment.  Including  new  tractors,  com- 
bines, pick-ups,  trucks  and  automobiles, 
until  there  Is  constructive  action  to  bring 
substantial  Improvement  in  farm  Income." 

So  far,  the  move  hasn't  had  much  Impact 
on  sales.  International  Harvester  says  Its 
farm  equipment  sales  are  running  at  a  record 
high,  and  a  spokesman  for  Deere  &  Co.,  an- 
other major  equipment  maker,  eays:  "We're 
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sure  the  called-for  boycotts  haven't  done  us 
any  good,  but  we're  not  aware  of  any  specific 
Impact." 

Mr.  Dechant  of  the  Farmers  Union  esti- 
mates that  the  latest  round  of  equipment 
price  Increases  would  add  $200  million  to 
fanners'  costs  this  year  If  they  purchased  at 
their  usual  pace. 


DROP   IN    INCOME   PREDICTED 

Because  of  lower  prices  and  higher  costs, 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  predicting 
that  U.S.  farmers'  net  Income  may  fall  6% 
from  the  $16.3  billion  of  1966;  some  agricul- 
tural economists,  however,  feel  the  drop  may 
be  closer  to  10%.  This  would  shrink  farm- 
ers' earnings  more  than  $1.5  billion. 

In  efforts  to  boost  prices,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  has  organized  marketing  units 
involving  a  total  of  more  than  10,000  farm- 
ers to  bargain  with  processors  on  contracts 
for  poultry,  fnUt  and  vegetables.  Various 
state  units  of  the  Farm  Bureau  have  formed 
other  marketing  groups.  This  kind  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  past  12  months  has  expanded 
greatly,  a  F^rm  Bureau  spokesman  says,  and 
Federal  legislation  has  been  Introduced  to 
make  It  illegal  for  processors  to  discriminate 
against  farmers  who  try  to  bargain  collec- 
tively for  higher  prices. 

The  shock  of  lower  profits  for  farmers  has 
been  made  all  the  worse,  observers  say,  be 
cause  of  last  year's  euphoria  about  the  agri- 
cultural situation.  The  current  discontent 
U  partly  a  natural  reaction  to  "the  very  bull- 
ish sentiment"  generated  last  year  by  state- 
ments of  Government  officials  and  others  on 
the  world  food  situation  and  the  demand  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products,  comments  Gene 
Futrell,  farm  economist  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Parts  of  the  world  are  still  "crying  for 
food."  says  Roby  L.  Sloan,  agricultural  econ- 
omist for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago. But  he  notes  that  some  of  these  areas 
lack  funds  to  purchase  U.S.  products.  De- 
spite huge  deliveries  of  grain  to  India,  there 
has  been  "far  too  much  optimism"  about  the 
amount  of  U.S.  grain  shipments  to  be  sent 
through  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  he  adds. 
Good  grain  crops  in  other  agrlctiltural  na- 
tions last  year  and  the  fact  that  underdevel- 
oped nations  (with  a  great  many  farmers  of 
their  own)  are  more  Interested  In  agricul- 
tural self-help  projects  than  huge  U.S.  grain 
shipments  also  has  helped  limit  demand  for 
U.S.  farm  products,  observers  say. 

Another  factor  In  the  current  luirest 
among  U.S.  farmers  is  the  worsening  plight 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  marginal 
farms.  Even  if  farm  prices  were  doubled, 
one-half  of  the  nation's  farmers  still 
wouldn't  have  Income  comparable  to  the 
average  VS.  nonfarmer,  says  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank's  Mr.  Sloan.  In  a  recent  speech. 
Secretary  Freeman  Indicated  that  an  "ad- 
equate sized"  farm  should  have  more  than 
$10,000  In  annual  gross  sales.  By  this  defini- 
tion, about  one  million  of  the  nation's  two 
million  commercial  farms  would  be  con- 
sidered substandard. 

Mr.  Mc(X)VERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

This  legislation,  very  simply,  does  deal 
with  a  crisis  in  the  American  livestock 
industry.  In  some  33  of  our  50  States,  the 
livestock  industry  is  a  major  part  of  farm 
Income  in  those  States. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  our 
livestock  producers  are  in  a  serious  eco- 
nomic condition  at  the  present  time.  A 
recent  Issue  of  the  Fargo  Forum  of  North 
Dakota,  which  came  to  my  attention  some 
time  ago,  carried  ads  for  61  farm  sales. 
In  most  Instances,  livestock  producers 
were  liquidating  their  herds  and  selling 
out  because  of  low  prices.  I  suppose 
many  of  them  were  broke. 


I  cannot  think  of  any  single  thing 
Congress  could  do  which  would  bring 
sharper  or  quicker  relief  than  to  do 
something  about  the  large  Imports  which 
are  depressing  prices  across  the  Industry. 

The  amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  said  a  few 
minutes  ago,  is  a  very  simple  one.  In  a 
nutshell,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  roll- 
ing back  livestock  imports,  which  are 
now  estimated  at  over  900  million  pounds 
a  year. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  had  all  kinds  of 
time  to  deal  with  this  problem,  we  might 
do  it  with  a  little  different  procedure 
than  the  one  which  we  are  using  here 
this  afternoon,  but  this  is  an  emergency 
situation.  We  are  dealing  with  it  In  an 
emergency  way. 

There  Is  nothing  complicated  about 
this  amendment.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  suggested  it  might  disrupt  ne- 
gotiations in  the  so-called  Kennedy 
round.  Actually,  one  of  the  things  that 
our  negotiators  at  Geneva  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  across  to  the  other  countries 
is  that  we  do  have  a  serious  agricultural 
situation  in  our  country  to  which  they 
must  give  consideration.  This  is  one  way 
of  underscoring  to  the  whole  world  that 
we  are  concerned  about  it. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  thl« 
amendment  a  resounding  afBrmatlve 
vote. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
I  merely  would  like  to  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  10  minutes,  and 
I  have  used  only  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
were  5  minutes  on  a  side  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
extra  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  wish  to  answer 
two  points. 

The  first  is  the  idea  that  because  there 
has  been  a  diminution  in  prices  or  be- 
cause people  whose  prices  have  suffered 
a  diminution  are  angry,  that  indicates 
a  crisis.  That  is  not  a  crisis  based  on 
supply  or  a  natural  disaster  or  otherwise 
or  a  price  break  which  puts  people  out 
of  business  or  jeopardizes  their  inven- 
tories. 

Second,  as  to  the  assertion  that  the 
amendment  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
Kennedy  round,  there  I  can  say  flatly 
that  it  will,  if  this  amendment  becomes 
law,  tie  the  hands  of  the  negotiators  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  this 
bill  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
coming  at  this  time,  at  the  most  sensi- 
tive point  of  negotiations. 

I  could  not  think  of  anything  more 
disastrous.  I  predict  that  if  we  adopt  It 
we  will  hear  about  in  tomorrow's  news- 
papers frc«n  a  half  dozen  sources  as  to 
what  a  disaster  this  is  to  the  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva,  because  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  Indicated  a  pro- 
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tectlonlst  point  of  view;  so  what  Is  the 
use  of  going  Into  a  deal  when  this  only 
promises  that,  at  such  a  sensitive  time 
as  this  is,  we  have  not  enough  sensitiv- 
ity, ourselves,  to  know  how  important 
this  action  is.  I  think  we  are  making  a 
grave  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  my  piece. 
I  shaU  vote  "nay."  Whatever  the  Sen- 
ate does  or  whatever  individual  Senators 
do  is  in  their  sole  discretion. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  Join  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  voting  "nay."  If  we 
are  the  only  two  voting  "nay,"  I  will 
have  the  conviction  that  we  shall  be 
right. 

We  have  here  a  measure  affectins  the 
largest  agricultural  industry  In  the  Na- 
tion. The  matter  has  not  been  heard  by 
committee.  We  do  not  have  the  views  of 
the  departments  of  Government  affected, 
and  more  than  one  Is  affected.  We  do 
not  have  the  views  of  the  producers  or 
the  consumers  of  the  coimtry,  and  that 
Includes  all  our  people  except  vege- 
tarians. We  do  not  have  the  views  of 
anybody  except  the  ardent  desires  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  I  suspect 
this  amendment  will  be  put  on  this  "can 
of  worms"  that  we  have  before  us.  If 
they  think  this  will  speed  getUng  done 
what  they  want  done,  I  remind  them 
that  we  have  on  the  books  procedures  for 
quotas  in  which  the  executive  is  recog- 
nized, procedures  for  quotas  in  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  recognized,  a  course 
of  procedures  which  it  is  proposed  to  by- 
pass by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  whole  procedure  la  as  unwise 
as  it  can  be. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York  In 
opposing  the  amendment.  Very  rarely 
do  we  march  together,  but  this  is  one 
time  when  we  do. 

I  have  not  been  approached  by  any- 
body in  the  cattle  industry.  I  have  of- 
fered to  be  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that.  But 
the  matter  should  be  studied  and  re- 
ported upon,  and  the  people  affected,  who 
number  in  the  millions  in  this  country, 
should  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  If  we 
proceed  precipitately  on  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  I  think  we  will  be  showing 
a  lack  of  wisdom. 

Believing  that,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  nay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLAR^  (when  his  name  was 
called)  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
TOK] .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  PELL  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
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On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  MUSKIE  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chitrch],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoRDAW],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stknnis]  are  absent  on  o£Qcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55. 
nays  19,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  McOovERN's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
ShaU  explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  — .  Section  613  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percentage  de- 
pletion) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out.  In  subsecUon  (a), 
"specified  In  subsection  (b)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "speclfled  In  subsection  (b) 
and  (d)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  OH  and  gas  wells. — The  percentage 
applicable  under  subsection  (d)  (1).";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (e). 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection:  "(d)  On.  and  Oas 
Wills. — 

"(1)  PxacxNTAGE  OEPLrrioN  HATKS. — Ih  the 
case  of  oU  and  gas  wells,  the  percentage  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  is  as  follows: 

"(A)  27V4  pnwnoiT. — If.  for  the  taxable 
year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  the 
oil  and  gas  well  property,  when  added  to 
(1)  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  all  other 
oil  and  gas  well  properties,  and  (U)  the 
groes  Income  from  oil  and  gas  well  prop- 
erties of  any  taxpayer  which  controls  the 
taxpayer  and  of  all  taxpayers  controlled  by 
or  under  common  control  with  the  taxpayer, 
does  not  exceed  11,000,000. 

"(B)  21  pxaciNT. — If.  for  the  taxable  year, 
the  taxpayer's  g^roes  Income  from  the  oil  and 
gas  well  property,  when  added  .to  (1)  the 
taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  all  other  oil  and 
gas  well  prc^ertles,  and  (11)  the  gross  Income 
from  oil  and  gas  well  proi>ertle«  of  any  tax- 
payer which  controls  the  taxpayer  and  of 
all  taxpayers  oontroUed  by  or  under  com- 
mon control  with  the  taxpayer,  exceeds 
•1,000,000  but  does  not  exceed  16,000,000. 

"(C)  16  pmcxNT. — ^if,  for  the  taxable  year, 
the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  the  oU  and 
gaa  well  property,  when  added  to  (1)  the 
taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  all  other  oil 
and  gas  well  properties,  and  (11)  the  gross 
income  from  oil  and  gas  well  properties  of 
any   taxpayer   which  controls  the  taxpayer 
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and  of  all  taxpayers  controlled  by  or  under 
common  control  with  the  taxpayer,  exceeds 
$6,000,000. 

"(2)  CoNTBOL  OKFiNXD. — ^Por  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  'control'  means — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  the 
ownership,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  stock 
possessing  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  aU  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote,  or  the  power  (from  whatever 
source  derived  and  by  whatever  means  ex- 
ercised) to  elect  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer,  the 
power  (from  whatever  source  derived  and  by 
whatever  means  exercised)  to  select  the  man- 
agement or  determine  the  business  policies  of 
the  taxpayer. 

"(3)    CONSTKUCTIVX  OWNERSHIP  OF  STOCK. — 

The  provisions  of  section  318(a)  (relating  to 
constructive  ownership  of  stock)  shall  apply 
In  determining  the  ownership  of  stock  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Application  trNoni  HaouLATiONS. — 
This  subsection  shaU  be  appUed  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  consider  the  possibil- 
ity, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hour  is 
getting  a  little  late  and  some  Senators 
wish  to  leave,  of  having  a  time  limitation 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Indeed.  I  In- 
tend to  do  so.  but  I  prefer  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  until  I  talk  with  another  Sen- 
ator on  this  matter  before  I  give  consent 
to  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
give  the  Senate  an  Idea  as  to  how  much 
time  he  would  be  willing  to  limit  his 
amendment  to  If  agreement  Is  resumed? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Thirty  minutes  to 
a  side  would  be  agreeable,  but  I  have  to 
reserve  that  matter  xmtll  I  discuss  It 
with  another  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  existing 
27.5-percent  deletion  allowance,  but  not 
for  all  people  who  own  oil  property. 

For  those  who  have  gross  Income  from 
oU  and  gas  properties  of  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year.  It  would  not  affect  their  de- 
pletion allowance  at  all. 

For  those  who  gross  between  $1  mil- 
lion and  15  million.  It  would  reduce  their 
depletion  allowance  from  27.5  percent  to 
21  percent. 

For  those  individuals  and  firms  with 
gross  income  frcMn  oil  and  gas  properties 
of  more  than  $5  million,  it  would  reduce 
their  depletion  allowance  from  27.5  to 
15  percent.  That  would  not  be  an 
elimination  of  the  allowance,  but  merely 
a  reduction. 

This  amendment  has  been  before  the 
Senate  two  or  three  times  In  the  past 
years,  the  last  time  being,  I  think,  3  or 
4  years  ago. 

The  administration  is  still  talking 
about  Introducing  a  tax  surcharge  bill 
during  the  last  half  of  this  year,  a  sur- 
charge that  would  Increase  the  Income 
tax  by  6  percent  on  corporations  and 
Individuals. 
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My  proposal  would  eliminate  an  In- 
equity and  would  reduce  a  possible  large 
fiscal  deficit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
reform  could  Increase  the  revenue  of  the 
Treasury  by  $450  million,  according  to 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  very  re- 
luctant to  bring  up  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  moderately  for  some  but  not 
for  all  operators,  because  the  time  did 
not  seem  to  be  right. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  had  be- 
come the  vehicle  for  a  review  of  tax  In- 
equities. A  number  of  persons  have 
asked  me  why  few  if  any  amendments 
have  been  introduced  to  raise  revenues, 
and  furthermore  why  no  one  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  plug  the  biggest 
loophole  of  all— the  oil  depletion  amend- 
ment. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  oil  depletion 
loophole  is  so  glaring,  so  unfair,  so  dis- 
criminating, and  80  loaded  with  advan- 
tage for  the  special  Interests  that  until  it 
Is  modified,  other  meaningful  tax  reform 
will  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  statement 
Is  true.  This  Is  the  single  biggest  loop- 
hole in  our  tax  structure.  It  Is  one  that 
must  be  eliminated. 

Whenever  a  reform  is  advanced,  the 
person  whose  taxes  would  be  Increased 
by  the  reform  points  to  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  and  says:  "After  all.  why  in 
the  world  do  you  want  to  increase  my 
taxes,  even  though  my  loophole  may  be 
Inequitable  and  unfair,  when  that  big  oil 
company  or  operator  Is  able  to  get  away 
with  murder?"  And  I  mean  murder,  and 
I  can  document  that  statement.  The  oil 
depletion  allowance  is  a  huge  loophole 
in  our  tax  structure. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  In  the  light  of  all 
this  have  we  made  such  little  progress 
In  at  least  a  modest  reduction  in  this 
gaping  giveaway,  this  Immense  oil-de- 
pletion loophole. 

The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  twofold, 
first;  and  frankly  I  think  most  impor- 
tant, the  defenders  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  are  not  only  very  powerful  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  also  very  able.  And  they 
are  completely  sincere  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  any  reform  in  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. No  States  are  more  powerfully, 
effectively,  eloquently  represented  than 
the  oil  States  In  this  body:  Senators  like 
MncE  Monroney  and  Fred  Harris,  of 
Oklahoma,  Ralph  Yarborough  and  John 
Tower,  of  Texas.  John  McClellan  and 
William  Ftjlbright,  of  Arkansas.  Alan 
Ellender  and  Russell  Long,  of  Louisi- 
ana, Thomas  Kuchel  and  George 
Murphy,  of  California,  James  Pearson 
and  Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  to  name 
only  a  few. 

These  are  all  men  who  have  great 
force  and  influence  and  feel  very  deeply 
and  sincerely  about  this  matter.  They 
have  been  most  effective  in  preventing 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  moving  ahead  in  clearing  up 
this  most  gaping  and  serious  loophole 
that  we  have  In  our  tax  laws. 

As  Vice  President  Hxtbert  H.  Hum- 
phrey said  a  few  years  ago  when  he  was 
in  this  body: 


The  percentage  depletion  la  the  first  and 
most  important  tax  loophole  that  should  b« 
corrected. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  go  back  and 
paraphrase  his  words  which  appeared  In 
a  Public  Affairs  Institute  publication  en- 
titled "Tax  Loopholes."    It  reads: 

E)epletlon  comes  from  the  word  "deplete." 
When  an  operator  of  an  oil  well  sells  oil  from 
his  weU,  or  the  owner  of  a  mine  scUs  coal 
from  his  mine,  he  Is  depleting  or  exhausting 
his  capital.  SlmUarly.  when  a  factory  owner 
xises  up  his  equipment  in  manufacturing  his 
product  or  a  cab  driver  runs  his  cab  down 
while  driving  customers,  capital  Is  being  used 
up.  In  the  case  of  the  factory  owner  or  cab 
driver,  the  tax  laws  permit  the  individual  to 
deduct  from  hU  profit  an  amount  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  capital  used  up  during  the 
year  in  computing  his  net  profit  which  is 
subject  to  income  tax.  This  deduction  is 
called  depreciation.  The  corresponding  de- 
duction allowed  to  the  owner  of  an  oU  weU 
or  a  coal  mine  is  called  depletion. 

If  depletion  were  computed  In  the  same 
manner  as  depreciation,  there  would  be 
nothing  wrong.  Income  tax  is  a  tax  on  in- 
come, not  on  capital.  Consequently,  a  de- 
duction for  capital  ;ised  up  is  appropriate 
The  trouble  U  that  in  the  case  of  oU  and 
coal  and  most  other  minerals,  the  deduction 
Is  far  in  excess  of  the  capital  used  up.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  deduction  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  capital  used. 

For  the  factory  owner  or  cab  driver,  de- 
preciation is  computed  by  dividing  the  total 
investment  by  the  number  of  years  the  in- 
vestment is  used.  If  a  factory  buUdlng  costs 
•100.000  and  Is  expected  to  last  50  years  the 
factory  owner  Is  allowed  to  deduct  $2,000 
each  year  for  deprecUtlon;  after  50  years  be 
has  deducted  the  entire  $100,000  investment 
from  his  profits. 

Not  so  with  the  owners  of  oU  wells  or  of 
ooal  mines.  For  them,  the  law  permits  a 
deducUon  which  Is  caUed  "percentage  deple- 
tion." This  deduction  U  a  stated  percentage 
of  gross  income,  not  of  the  amoimt  invested 
In  the  property.  For  oU,  the  deduction  Is 
27^  percent;  for  sulphur,  38  percent;  for 
coal,  10  percent;  and  for  other  minerals  18 
percent  or  6  percent. 

Why  does  this  method  of  computing  deple- 
tion resiUt  in  excessive  deductions?  Take 
the  case  of  an  oU  well  in  which  $1,000,000 
was  Invested.  Suppose  the  weU  produces 
$6,000,000  of  oU  for  each  of  10  years.  The 
owner  can  deduct  27i^  percent  each  year  or 
$1,376,000.  In  the  ten  years,  he  deducts  a 
total  of  $13,760,000  or  almost  14  times  the 
amount  he  actuaUy  Invested. 


The  Treasury  recently  disclosed  that 
the  example  I  have  Just  given  from  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  article  Is  an 
understatement  of  the  average  advan- 
tage that  depletion  allowances  provide. 

On  the  average  the  cost  of  an  oil  well 
Is  deducted  not  once  or  twice,  or,  as  in 
this  example,  13  or  14  times,  but  19  times 
over. 

It  would  be  nice  if,  when  one  purchases 
a  factory  or  piece  of  equipment  as  a  small 
business  man,  he  could  write  the  amount 
off  19  times. 

This  Is  how  the  law  works,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  to  help  the  owner  of  oil 
property. 

In  his  1950  tax  message.  President  Tru- 
man said  of  depletion  allowances: 

I  know  of  no  loophole  in  the  tax  laws  so 
Inequitable  as  the  excessive  depletion  exemp- 
tions now  enjoyed  by  oil  and  mining  in- 
terests. 

The  President  further  commented: 
I  am  well  aware  that  these  tax  privileges 
are  sometimes  defended  on  the  ground  that 
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Sfn.il^r'^.  ^.r^V^"""  ^  ^^.^^^'^  *<*^ce.     He  can  make  these  computa-  turns  for  the  Apr.  is  deadline,  ras  gave  de- 

SSS^uch  nrod^uo^  But%^!^^nn'  t^°^'  ^^^  ^^  <»"  ^^^^  t^em  accurately.  *»"«  on  the  $2.6  bllUon  subsidy  Congress  en. 

ti«;f^*t?lTut^'°J^Ser°°t^^^  The  Uttle  man  cannot  do  this,  and  he  Is  -^«^,^'«««»>y  ^  ^'^^-^^  exploration  for 

n^^  ?or''n?^^'i''  relationship  to  our  real  J*  »  serious  disadvantage  because  he  can-  3    ,„.* corporations  account  for  the  blgge«t 

^^fnin^^^     f"°"T  *°.•°"''^^^^*'•  ^K,H„i          »,        .K      ,                         „  chunk  of  the  depletion  boom,  about  90% 

exploration,  development  and  conservation  Obviously,   when   the   farmers,   small  integrated  refining  companies  account«i 

of  our  mineral  resources.    A  forwardlooking  businessmen,  and  consumers  are  bearing  for  more  than  $1.6  billion  of  the  depletion 

raourcea  program  does  not  require  that  we  their  full  share  of  the  taxes,  it  Is  wrong-  claimed,  weU  over  half  the  total. 

give  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  t^  for  thp  oil  finmnftnlps    whn  nr»  tVi« 

in  tax  exemptions  to  a  favored  few  at  the  JT.  ILs^^,  OU  companies,  who  are  the  mo  refiners  got  large  brx 

expense  of  the  many.                      '  ™os*  privUeged   by   our   outmoded   tax  But  of  the  $1.6  bllUon,  M35  million  wa, 

__     __            ^  laws,  to  escape.    They  should  bear  their  claimed  by  the  22  oU  refining  companies  for 

The  Treasury  has  made  an  exhaustive  fair  share.     The  tax  giveaway  enjoyed  production  from  foreign  properties, 

study  of  percentage  depletion  and  has  by  the  oil  companies  is  tremendous.    In  Thu  tax  subsidy  la  aimed  at  encouraging 

produced  these  startling  figures.  the  March  21,  1966,  edition  of  the  Gaso-  international    corporations    to    find    new 

First.  In  1947.  oil  companies  were  able  line  Letter  appeared  an  article  contain-  «>^"*«*  o^  oil  ^  the  middle  east  and  other 

to  deduct  13  times  more  through  per-  ing  some  figures  that  are  most  revealing  "*"  '^^*''*  "  .?*1  ^!]P  *^*  ^BJ^  time  of 

centage  depleUon  than  they  would  have  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thaTS  f^TaU JnaT  pa^yr^enS"^  "^  "'''"''*''''  °^ 

been  aUowed  to  deduct  if  they  had  been  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  one  of  the  best  features  of  depletion  sub- 

required    to   use   ordinary   depreciation  Record.  sidles  u  that  some  firms  can  do  away  with 

methods.  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  paying  income  tax  altogether. 

Second.  Twelve    millionaires    owning  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  "^^  report  shows  that  1900  tax  returns  in 

oil  wells  paid  an  average  income  tax  of  as  follows-                                                '  1^^  ^'^^  ^°  taxable  income  at  all. 

only  22  V4   percent  on  their  incomes  In  tax  Piootes  Conceal  Real  D.S  Income  Taxes  .nV*   *^*^l1"°?   only   accounted   for   $880 

the   oerlod   1943-47    inst  onp-hnlf  nf   1  ^«  ""^'■^  *-°''«=**^  «**^  "•»•"'«>»*«  Taxes  million  while  depreciation  cut  the  taxable 

Dercent  lP«  thlnth,^  i^rtimp  r«fTl«  fhl  "  ^^^  '****  "**  °®*^^  *^^  company  Income  Income  another  $672  mllUon  for  these  firms. 

percent  less  than  the  wartime  rate  on  the  tax  figures  it  looks  as  if  standard  OU  Co..                       .™.™„  -«  . 

first  $2,000  of  taxable  income.  (n.j7is  paying  more  tiian  half  a  bUllon  dol-  *^'""  ^°  *'°  ""^^^ 

Third.  One  oil  operator  was  able  to  lars  a  year  m  Federal  income  tax.  ^'^  ^^^  °"  *°*1  B*"  Industry  alone  deple- 

develop  properties  yielding  $5  million  in  in  reaUty  the  total  vs.  income  Ux  burden  *1**°  ^"  applied  to  almost  $10  bllUon  in 

a  single  year  and  he  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  °^  "»«  22  top  refiners  was  only  $240  mlUlon  Brwa  '.'^come  from  properties. 

Income  tax  in  that  year  in  1964,  the  latest  year  that  figures  are  avaU-  Here  s  the  breakdown : 

In  total,  oil  and  mining  Interests  bene-  ^^^  *f*  securities  and  Exchange  Com-     Number  of  returns. 7. 183 

?V»Ho^*  h"?,®  °^  f  ^"*  three-quarters  of  Lu^pinTforelgn  and  VS.  taxes  together  „               '^°  thousands  of  dollars] 

a  billion  dollars  from  percentage  deple-  has  led  to  public  statements  by  oil  company  °'°^  Income  from  mineral  prop- 

tlon.     Eighty-five  percent  of  this  huge  foundations  and  Senators  who  support  the        *"■"•"  " " "  9-*83,818 

subsidy  goes  to  the  oil  companies.     No  big  refiners  that  the  on  companies  pay  as  =^= 

wonder  President  Truman  called  tWs  the  much  tax  as  anyone  else.  Deductions  exclusive  of  depletion. 

most  glaring  loophole  in  our  tax  laws.    If  Page  20  of  Texaoo-s  annual  rep(»t  shows                     ■ *•  ^^S.  810 

percentage   depletion   had   been   ellml-  "provision  for  income  taxes"  for  1964  as  $83.4  Exploration 

nated,  the  entire  tax  Increase  on  people  '^i,"*'°'          ^                                                 Development ToieMS 

earning  less  than  $4,000  a  year  could  «^^*  ^ J^wenfS  nnl^^'fnn'.'J^^o  "'.f  Dry  hon^u"c«o"^"f"or"oU  and    ' 

have  been  dropped  from  the  last  tax  bill,  f^'  ^l^t^^'^rfl^  ^^*  **™  *^  *^l^  °^-          8"  —      140, 881 

Percentage  depletion  was  once  the  pre-  "ute.                    ^  govemmenU  and  some        u/preclatlon   119. 644 

rogative  of  oil  and  gas.  supposedly  an  al-  Figures  for  1963  and  1964  presented  In  our        ?S[«  "'''^  ^^"^ *'  *^-  ^l 

lowance  to  cope  with  the  hazards  of  ex-  tax  table  on  pages  three  and  four,  here  com-        o^^eid  lid  othw aaa'  78S 

ploration  and  drilling.    Before  the  war  piled  for  the  first  time  as  far  as  we  know,        "'"^^e^i  "»a  other -     ^^-  ^^ 

It  was  extended  to  coal,  sulfur,  and  the  "bow  that  the  22  refiners  paid  4%  of  their  N^t  income  less  loss  before  deple- 

metalllc  minerals.   During  the  war  it  was  K'^^    income    as    UJ3.    income    tax    while  tion                                            5  106  8O8 

extended  to  many  nonmetalllcs.    In  the  ^^^  "■***  {<""  porting  people  and  smaU  busi-  percentage  depletion  at'statutory    ' 

Revenue  Act  of  1951.  besides  raising  the  °«»«men  ^  about  20%.                                       ^^^  .....2,694.114 

depletion  rate  of  several  minerals  al-  ,»,I?!v,   "^l*  *'f,  ^"^  ^Zl^'  ^1  *V"*  ==— 

ready  in  the  law    many  new  minerals  I       "^'  ^^  '^*^^:^„^^^\F^-  "^'^  ^°^^«°-    Allowable  depletion,  total 2,630.235 

t;^  „«iJ  .7;    iv,    n^  V\v.        w^^w  **''*■  *°  average  74%  of  their  gross  profit.  _J_1_ 

were  added  to  the  list  of  those  benefiting  But  some  campanles  retained  100%  or  more.  Percentage   depletion                    2  261470 

from  percentage  depletion.     If  there  is  The  figures  reveal  that  the  oil  companies        c^t  deletion           278  765 

any  substance  found  in  a  natural  state  paid  almost  a  quarter  million  to  the  vs.,  '"                '  — 

which  has  been  omitted  from  this  most  but  over  $1  blUlon  to  other  governments.  Deductions      on      nonproduclng 

recent  list,  I  cannot  think  of  it.    If  there  Whiie  4%    of  their  gross  profit  went   to           properties 1464  763 

Is  one,  I  cannot  conceive  of  why  it  should  *^  ^^  Treasury,  over  20%  went  to  foreign  p„,,„„„„  „„»  ^  ♦»,.  h.„,.m„„  '>w.„lflf. 
be    denipd    a    nr1v11Pi7A    whloh    1«    nnm  governments  and  States.  Curiously  some  of  the  depletion  benefits 
oe    aeniea    a    privilege    which    Is    now  "  ,j^    nrovlslons  aUowln*  oil  oomnanieii  t«  *««  *"'^«"  ^^  wholesale  and  retail  firms  with 
granted  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  oyster  paT  so    iltti^    are    th^  ^  s?^    d^it^n^  producing  properties, 
and  Clam  shells,  and  salt.  aTow^.^SSn^ble  ,S?u4'Ss  p^^'i^^^n"  ,,*^^*"^«  ^T  T^  ''"P''"°'''  "«  °' 
If  this  trend  continues,  every  element  and  being  able  to  classify  certain  royalty  "'*™'   ***°''  •26.6   million   in  depletion  on 
and  compound  known  to  the  chemical  payments  on  oU  as  Income  tax  to  a  foreign  ^^'°"  income  from  production  of  $161.9  mil- 
laboratory  will  be  given  percentage  de-  government  and  thus  subtract  the  royalties  "on  but  these  figures  Include  nonoU  Indus- 
pletion.     In  the  meantime,  the  average  from  their  tax  payment  due  the  UJ3.  after  trydepletlon  statistics                    .  ,    .    , 
wage  earner,  farmer,  and  businessman  calculating  tax  due.  The  word  gets  around  in  financial  circles, 
will  be  required  to  pay  taxes  which  the  Mr.    PROXMIRE     Mr    President    I  °"^°  ™  "^  *" 
depletion  Interests  are  better  able  to  pay.  would  like  to  submit  for  the  onnRldpl^  ^^"*  ***'  general  public  may  not  be  aware 
I  mleht  add    Mr    Prp<?idPnt    that  thP  fi^lT    #             suDmit  lor  tne  consldera-  of  the  effects  of  the  depletion  allowance,  392 
1  nugni  aaa,  Mr.  iTesiaent,  that  the  tion  of  my  colleagues,  another  article  manufacturing  firms  not  m  oil  refinlne  toolc 

ff®^^".V^''^°,^"^''°l^l^''^'"P'^  ^^""^   '•e^e*^^   "^°re  clearly  how    1.900  XSl^ge  of  oil Td  Ss  depletiSn^n  ^^^^^ 

the  wildcatter,  would  exempt  the  man  firms  beat  the  Federal  tax  problem— a  "  dw  476  nonpeti-oleum  wholesale  and  re- 

who  grosses  less  than  a  million  dollars,  problem  with  which  the  average  Ameri-  tail  firms. 

He  would  still  have  his  27.5-percent  de-  can  has  Just  been  faced  and  required  to  Another  2,600  firms,  in  insurance,  finance, 

pletion  allowance.    There  Is  no  question  resolve*  ^'^'^  '^^1  estate  dipped  into  the  depletion 

that  he  Is  the  only  one  who  really  needs  too  ztJr..,.  n«n.n^n«  »— -^-^it^™  ,  ,^^  *'°*"^  ^"  '"  "**  "*™*'  y®*'  through  oil 

It.  because  the  big  boy  Is  in  a  podUon  ^  ^^sS^^^^J^I^f^  ''^  property  holdings. 

where  he  has  comouters  where  hp  knows  "m«s  beat  nroERAL  iAX  froblem  Qne  big  distinction  made  In  the  report 

to  a^tTl^lSi    oScLspf^hot  m^^^  .^^   ^^™*^   ^^•"'"•'   ^^'"'-   ^*^   !*•  ^  »>•*''«*«  «=«»»  depletion  and  percentage  or 

♦  Ki^^ii    ^n        •  ^^    !f^^   T?         *^  characteristic   lack   of  humor  released   last  statutory  depletion 

f/n^t^f  hpS^f""?^!,  r^-    ^  "^  ^°  r*''  *  '**'**i'l?  "*"^y  °'  *^'  depletion  al-  cost  depletion  refers  to  the  actual  amount 

It  on  the  basis  of  long  experience  and  on  lowances  and  how  they  lower  Income  taxes,  by  which  the  value  of  property  drops  when 

the  basis  of  the  most  expert  geological  WhUe  many  were  racing  to  ready  their  n.  minerals  are  removed. 
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Rank  In  ltr« 


Standard  (New  Jersey). 


Texaco.. 


QoU. 


Sooony  Mobil 

Btandard  (CaUfomls). 


8beU. 


Standard  (Indiana). 

PhllUps. 

Cities  Service 

Continental 

Sun 


ir 


Union. 


Standard  (Ohio). 


Sinclair. 


Marathon.. 
Atlantlo... 
Tldewstsr. 
Ashland... 

fionray 

Pure 


Year 


:r 


Skelly.... 
Richfield. 


Total. 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1968 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1961 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1968 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1962 
1963 
1964 


Gross  profit 


$1,271,903,000 
1,584.469,000 
1,628,655.000 
646.371,000 
616,768,000 
660, 761, 000 
488,351.000 
45a  066, 000 
607,343,000 
379, 339. 000 
437,352,000 
464.660,000 
348, 181, 000 
356,568.000 
393,188,000 
173,555,000 
211,575,000 
213,575,000 
168.843,000 
208,022,000 
204, 817, 000 
158. 32a  000 
160,954,000 
162, 197, 000 
84.143,000 
101, 976. 000 
113.405.000 
73.477,000 
90,665,000 
112, 009, 000 
66.996,000 
79, 97a  000 
88, 577, 000 
59, 421, 000 
73.028,000 
87,564.000 
37,235.000 
64.008,000 
7a  252. 000 
67, 936  000 
71. 036  000 
6a  444, 000 
35,894,000 
60,058,000 
63,220,000 
61.  Ua  000 
Sa  747, 000 
61,061.000 
86,191,000 
42,795,000 
40,508,000 
24,324.000 
28, 760. 000 
36385.000 
41. 203, 000 
49,727,000 
20,357,000 
27,680,000 
28,682,000 
82,282.000 
22.674.000 
27.479,000 
26601,000 
3a  615, 000 
29, 767, 000 
26255,000 


Federal  tax 


Percent 


$8,000,000 

60,000.000 

29,000,000 

13,000,000 

la  250. 000 

5,500,000 

19,389,000 

sa  87a  000 

62,443,000 

8,300,000 

23,00a  000 

27,70a0OO 

5,80a000 

2,900  000 

8.30a  000 

7, 20a  000 

19,100,000 

2,80a000 

3.105.000 

22,182,000 

8.486  000 

48,00a000 

62,ooaooo 

32,229,000 

2a  773. 000 

20,188,000 

27,925,000 

1,065,000 

9,143,000 

8,726,000 

>2oaooo 
i,3oaooo 

2.400.000 

8,000,000 
13, 100. 000 
13, 300, 000 

9, 276, 000 

16,225.000 

21. 160. 000 

0 

1,200,000 

>  3, 119, 000 
'2,200,000 

?) 
(») 

0 

0 

0 

228,000 

>  63, 000 

377.000 

6201,000 

la  656  000 

9,672,000 

3,850,000 

6  533,000 

'7.115,000 

>2. 646  000 

>  1. 212. 000 

600,000 
1,260,000 
3,026,000 

785,000 
6000,000 
1.300,000 
•629,000 


4,198,161,000 
4,908,386000 
6, 179, 036  000 


164,600,000 
246, 660, 000 
240.629,000 


a  6 

4.3 

1.7 

2.3 

1.6 

.8 

3.9 

5.7 

8.6 

2.1 

5.2 

6.9 

1.6 

.8 

2.1 

4.1 

9.0 

1.3 

1.8 

16  6 

4.1 

30.3 

262 

22.2 

24.7 

21.4 

24.7 

1.4 

9.2 

7.7 

0 

1.9 

Z7 

13.5 

17.7 

16.2 

26.0 

28.1 

80.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.6 

0 

13.7 

25.8 

87.7 

268 

9.3 

13.3 

0 

0 

0 

.01 
5.7 
7.7 
1.2 
166 
14 
0 


Foreign,  some 
States  tax 


$423,000,000 

496,0OaO00 

549,000,000 

61, 70a  000 

58.850,000 

77. 900, 000 

128, 871, 000 

137, 842, 000 

159,  781, 000 

128,  700, 000 

142,50aO00 

142,80a000 

28,600,000 

31,60a000 

39,60a000 

8.660.000 

12.623,000 

12.585.000 

3.381.000 

2,748.000 

1,48a  000 

3,366,000 

3, 491, 000 

i96a000 

3,186.000 

4.283.000 

967.000 

3.336.000 

3. 167. 000 

3. 175, 000 

13.400.000 

17, 460. 000 

17. 67a  000 

5,600,000 

6000.000 

7.200,000 

3,738,000 

4,896000 

5,334,000 

16586000 

9,632,000 

la  531, 000 

206,000 

933,000 

2,844,000 

14.844,000 

12.734,000 

14,006,000 

2.387,000 

8,384,000 

4.426000 

2.709,000 

104,000 

2,977.000 

1,162.000 

1.328.000 

1.290.000 

1.276000 

27.000 

164.000 

250.000 

276,000 

275,000 

0 

773,000 

5,429,000 


Percent 


838,801.000 

950,540,000 

1,064.383,000 


33 
31 
33 

0 
12 
11 
26 
25 
26 
33 
32 
30 

8 

8 
10 

5 

6 

6 

2 

1 
.7 

2 

2 

3 

8 

4 
.8 

S 

3 

2 
20 
22 
20 

9 

8 

8 
10 

9 

7 

18 

13 

16 

.5 

L8 

4.4 
24 
22 
22 

6 

8 
11 
11 

.8 
8 

2.8 
2.7 
3.6 
4 

.01 

.5 
1 
4 
2 
0 

2.6 
2a8 


Income  after 
tax 


$804,903,000 
1,019,469,000 
1.050,555,000 
481,671,000 
646,668.000 
577,361,000 
340, 091, 000 
371,363,000 
395,118,000 
242,  339.  000 
271,852,000 
294. 16a  000 
313. 781, 000 
322,068,000 
346.288.000 
157. 675. 000 
179.852.000 
196, 19a  000 
-  162.42a000 
183,092.000 
194,861.000 
106965,000 
105.463.000 
116  018.000 
66185.000 
77.505,000 
84. 513, 000 
60.077.000 
87.865.000 
100, 100, 000 
53, 195, 000 
61. 216. 000 
68,507,000 
46,921,000 
63,928,000 
67,064.000 
24,222,000 
83,887,000 
43,768,000 
47, 350. 000 
62,704,000 
68.736,000 
37,889,000 
49, 125, 000 
60,376000 
46266000 
44,013.000 
47,076  000 
32,676  000 
39,  474. 000 
35,  705, 000 
16,  324,  000 
18. 109,  000 
23,736,000 
36  201,000 
41,866  000 
36.182.000 
28.950.000 
29,  767, 000 
31,518,000 
21,164.000 
24, 179, 000 
25, 551, 000 
30,615,000 
27,894,000 
21,455.000 


Percent 
of  gross 


20 
19 
20 


'  Compiled  from  records  of  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by  the 
Btafl  of  the  Gasoline  Letter.  Warning— this  Uble  Is  part  of  the  Mar  21, 1966.  Issue  of 
the  Oasolinp  Letter  and  may  not  be  reproduced  by  anv  means— including  office  copy- 
Inf!  eoulpment— without  prior  written  permission  of  the  publisher.  Violation  of  copy- 
right Is  a  Federal  oflense  carrying  penalties  from  $500  to  $2,500. 

'  Cr. 


3. 194. 776  000 
3, 649, 849, 000 
3,873,836  000 


06 

64 
64 


87 
70 
68 
66 
63 
62 
63 
90 
90 
87 
91 
86 
92 
9« 
88 
BS 
67 
65 
74 
71 
74 
74 
•4 
88 
89 
80 
77 
77 
77 
74 
77 
66 
62 
62 
88 


106 
98 

95 
76 
78 
77 
98 
92 


63 
64 
65 
88 

86 
100 
107 
106 
06 
96 
80 
98 
83 
94 
82 


76 
74 
74 


•  Marathon  Is  the  only  large  oU  company  that  has  been  able  to  conceal  Its  domestic 
Income  taxes  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  flies.  We  phoned  Oirard 
Jetton,  Marathon's  tax  chief  and  asked  the  U.S.  figure,  but  he  said  it's  a  secret.  Since 
the  firm  probably  doesn't  want  to  keep  secret  the  smallness  of  Its  foreign  Uxes,  it's 
assumed  the  U.S.  tax  Is  small  and  all  of  Marathon's  income  taxes  ar«  listed  hers  as 
foreign. 


This  real  depleUon  reflects  the  declining 
value  of  a  property  related  dlrectiy  to  the 
amount  of  oU  produced. 

TAKE  HI0HZ8T  nCVU 

But  Congress  decided  to  give  oil  and  gas 
producers  a  27.6-perccnt  boon. 

No  matter  what  the  real  depletion  ts,  pro- 
ducers can  deduct  37.6  percent  of  their  value 
of  production  up  to  60  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty's net  Income  before  depletion. 

Look  how  It  works  out  when  applied  to 
foreign  producers  and  refiners: 

[In  thousands  of  dollsrsl 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Net  Income 

Income  subject  to  tu 

Income  tax 

Gross   income  from  mineral 
properties 

Foreign , 

Domestic 


Oil  and  gas 

producers 


4^^750 
437,078 
226,842 

1,821,362 


806,886 
616,476 


OU 
refiners 


Oil  and  gas 
producers 

OU 
refiners 

Depletion,  total 

353.158 

1  424,744 

Percentage 

343. 5n 
9.681 

1.351  6.54 

cost..!;^..::::::: :  : 

73, 190 

nepletlnn,  6««lgn.. .  , 

22a  257 

434.920 

Percentage 

216974 
i283 

416849 
18  071 

Cost 

Depletion,  domestic 

132,901 

069,824 

127,603 
5,298 

934,705 

Cost 

55,119 

1.370,331 
969,613 
495,702 

6419,652 


1,689,767 
3. 829. 795 


Mr.  President,  although  It  Is  some  17 
years  old,  one  of  the  best  statements  I 
have  ever  seen  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject was  made  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Snyder  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  on  February  3,  1950.  It 
contains  some  very  interesting  figures 
which  indicate  that  three-quarters  of 
the  allowances  were  received  by  corpora- 
tions with  assets  over  $100  million. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  proposed 
amendment  would  raise  such  a  large 
amount  of  money,  although  It  exempts 
a  large  number  of  small  wildcatters,  Is 
that  the  real  advantage  Is  for  the  very 
big  firm,  and  almost  all  the  big  flrms» 
as  indicated,  gross  over  $100  million. 
These  are  the  firms  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
smaller  firms  do  not  have  this  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
while  it  Is  the  most  notorious  and  the 
most  frequently  cited,  is  far  from  the 
only  special  privilege  and  special  advan- 
tage that  the  oil  property  owners  have. 
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There  are  other  advantages  that  many 
people  feel  are  more  important,  and  we 
are  touching  upon  those  in  the  proposed 
amendment.  These  are  some  of  the  tax 
allowances  they  have. 

The  first  applies  to  everybody— oper- 
ating costs.  This  Is  necessary  and  de- 
serving and  should  be  permitted. 

In  addition  to  operating  cost  deduc- 
tions, they  are  permitted  to  subtract  In- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs. 
These  can  be  written  off  in  the  year  In 
which  they  occur.  They  are  not  spread 
over  a  period  of  years,  as  Is  the  case  in 
ntJier  industries. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  75 
percent  and  90  percent  of  all  costs  can 
tv>  written  off  In  1  year  In  this  manner. 
We  have,  therefore,  accorded  to  this  In- 
dustry virtually  the  ultimate  in  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  fast  tax  wrlteofTs. 

This  Is  very  Important  to  realize.  We 
speak  of  accelerated  depreciation  write- 
off amounts  in  5  years  or  10  years.  Here 
is  a  case  in  which  from  75  to  90  percent 
of  the  Investment  can  be  written  off  in 
1  year.  Some  persons  say  depletion  Is 
simply  depreciation,  but  it  Is  not.  De- 
pletion Is  In  addition  to  depreciation  and 
In  addition  to  the  intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs. 

Unsuccessful  or  dry  holes,  of  course, 
can  be  written  off. 

Also,  there  Is  the  14-polnt  reduction  in 
the  tax  itself — or  a  reduction  from  52 


percent  to  38  percent  on  taxable  In- 
come— for  Income  derived  from  opera- 
tions abroad  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— that  is,  Venezuela,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  so  forth. 

Thus,  the  companies  which  operate  In 
Venezuela— that  Is  a  rich  oil  country — 
pay  only  38  percent  upon  their  taxable 
income,  Instead  of,  I  believe,  what  Is  now 
the  48  percent  and  what  has  been  the  52 
percent  paid  before.  When  I  say  they 
pay  only  38  percent  upon  their  taxable 
income,  I  mean  the  limited  income  which 
is  taxed  after  all  deductions,  including 
depletion  allowance,  have  been  sub- 
tracted. 

Another  Item  Is  royalty  payments 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  Near  East, 
which  may  be  disguised  as  income  tax 
payments  for  which  the  foreign  tax 
credit  is  then  available.  This  is  the 
golden  gimmick.  A  company  can  there- 
fore escape  liability  for  the  D.S.  tax  by 
being  allowed  to  take  a  tax  credit  for 
payment  which  a  domestic  taxpayer 
would  be  permitted  only  to  deduct  from 
gross  Income  rather  than  to  take  as  a 
credit  against  tax.  This,  of  course,  Is  an 
extremely  valuable  advantage. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  big 
American  companies  have  the  exclusive 
rights  to  drilling  In  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  sections  of  the  world.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  general,  royalty  payments 
are  approximately  50  percent  of  the  gross 


revenue.  The  Interesting  point  is  that 
this  is  called  a  tax,  and  it  can  be  applied 
against  tax  which  these  corporations 
otherwise  would  pay  on  the  Income.  So 
in  some  cases  they  pay  no  n.S.  income 
taxes  at  all. 

So  far  as  I  know,  and  It  has  never  been 
denied — although  certain  testimony 
taken  in  executive  session  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  been  sealed  as 
confidential  and  not  to  be  published — I 
have  never  heard  any  representative  of 
these  oil  companies  In  Saudi  Arabia  deny 
the  statements  which  were  matde  by  for- 
mer Senator  Douglas,  by  me,  and  by  oth- 
ers on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  All  these 
arrangements  are  extraordinarily  gen- 
erous, but,  in  addition,  there  is  the  other 
allowance  which  is  called  percentage 
depletion,  and  I  have  described  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  enormous  advantages  that  are 
provided  by  depletion  and  the  other  spe- 
cial tax  privileges  to  oil  companies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  selected  corporate  business  deduc- 
tions, showing  the  deductions  of  all  cor- 
porations, and  a  table  of  corporate 
depletion  deductions  by  total  asset 
classes  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 


Tabljd  1. — Selected  corporate  biuinesM  deducliont,  cdl  corporations,  1946-67 

(Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


Deduction 


Compensation  of  offlcera.. 

Interest  paid ..j. 

Taxes  paid _I\ 

Contribations  or  ^lAs .... 

Depletion. 

Depreciation .. . . 

Amortliation 

Advertising 

Amounts  oontrlbated  under  pension  plans, 

etc' rrrrr.. ....... J 

Other'. 

Total  selected  dedoetlons 


1946 


$8,143.1 

2,261.0 

6,830.6 

213.9 

7W.9 

4,201.7 

618 

2.408.3 

834.6 
^802.1 


37,638.6 


1947 


$6,026.4 
2,601.4 
6,892.9 
241.3 
1.210.8 
6,230.1 
68.9 
3,032.2 

1,038.3 
7,338.4 


33,64W.l 


1948 


1.183.8 
8,062.8 


37,944.1 


104B 


$6,733.3 

$6,743.0 

2,788.7 

3,046.1 

7,481.7 

8,861.8 

239.3 

232.6 

1,711.3 

1,47&2 

^2B«.6 

7,190.8 

88.9 

8a6 

3,466.0 

8.772.7 

1,216.1 
7,988.7 


40,066.8 


1960 


r,606.8 
8,211.9 
9,013.2 
262.4 
1, 709. 3 
7,868.1 
43.3 
i097.0 

1,660.9 
8,371.3 


43,824.2 


1961 


$8,122.0 

8,700.6 

11,030.8 

343.0 

2,08M 

8,829.0 

291.9 

4,662.9 

2,326.9 
9,709.7 


60,991.8 


1963 


$8,430.0 

^013.2 

11,696.8 

806.6 

2,126.6 

9,604.4 

831.3 

6,026.8 

f  2,661.8 
I  •800.9 
10,493.6 


66,803.4 


1963 


$8,776.7 
6,680.9 

12,194.9 

494.6 

2,301.8 

10, 410. 6 
1, 616. 8 
6,480.9 

2,936.3 

•860.9 

11, 820. 8 


62,273.8 


1964 


$9,118.3 
6,270.6 

12,476.9 

313.8 

2,366.6 

[13,601.6 

6,770.2 

3,840.8 

•910.6 

11,448.6 


68,191.3 


1966 


$10, 48a  7 
7,066.4 

Ii202.6 

414.8 

2,806.8 

(13,418.8 

t  2,600.3 
6,601.8 

8,296.3 
•1,146.9 
12,960.1 


74,976.1 


1986 


$11,048.1 

8, 281. 0 

16,038.6 

418.0 

3,064.3 

14,962.9 

2,626.9 

7, 061. 6 

3,646.6 
•1.302.9 
14,326.4 


81, 781. 1 


1957 


$11.82».« 
10,004.5 
16,303.0 
417.3 
3,346.8 
16,968.3 
2.463.9 
7,666.1 

iO43.0 
•1.626.2 
15,478.4 


90,235.1 


'  Deductions  claimed  under  sec.  23(p)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  amount 
contributed  by  employen  under  pension,  annuity,  stock-bonus,  or  profit-sharing 
plans,  or  other  deferred  compensation  plans. 

'  Contribntions  under  employee  welore  plans. 


'  Includes  bad  debts,  repairs,  and  r«nt  paid  on  business  property. 

Sounse:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Btatistlcs  of  Income,  Corporation  Income  Tax 
Returns. 


Table  2. — Corporate  depletion  deductiona  by  total  a»aet9  eUutet,  1948-67  ' 

[In  mllUons  of  doUara] 


Assets  classes 


Under  $80.000 

$80,000  and  under  $100.000 

1100,000  and  under  $250,000 

$280,000  and  under  $500,000 

$500,000  and  under  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  and  under  $8,000,000 

$8,000,000  and  under  $10,000,000 

810,000,000  and  under  $60,000,000 

$60,000,000  and  under  $100,000,000 

$100,000,000  or  more 

Total 

Under  $50.000 

$80,000  and  under  $100,000 

$100^000  and  ander  $260,000 

$280,000  and  under  $600.000 

$800,000  and  under  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  and  under  $5,000,000 

8e«  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1046 


3.8 

3.7 
10l8 
12.8 
23.3 
71.3 
88.1 

uar 

38.6 
448.0 


T77.7 


1047 


S.9 

4.6 

14.7 

18.0 

31.8 

108.3 
64.3 

168.8 
8&7 

713.8 


1,201.4 


104S 


4.0 

8.8 

16.1 

21.4 

40.8 

126.1 

72.8 

248.2 

89.7 

1,076.8 


1,608.0 


1040 


8.7 

4.0 

II.  0 

16.1 

21.4 

101.0 

87.6 

213.1 

02.8 

se&i 


1,436.8 


1080 


4.0 
4.4 

12.6 

17.1 

31.8 

120.8 

68.8 

278.9 

115.2 

1.038.8 


1,601.8 


1081 


8.8 

8.7 
12.1 
21.4 
41.4 

160.8 

83.8 

318.9 

130.8 

1,299.8 


3,068.8 


1982 


8.1 

8.3 

13.8 

21.3 

36.1 

150.3 

86.7 

297.7 

131.2 

1. 370. 0 


2.112.9 


1983 


4.7 

3.7 

13.6 

21.4 

88.6 

164.0 

83.8 

306.1 

119.8 

1,639.3 


2,284.3 


1954 


4.2 
4.3 

1&.7 
22.6 
32.2 

147.4 

73.7 

290.3 

134.0 

1.817.9 


2,242.4 


1088 


8.7 

8.2 

27.3 

36.0 

46.1 

191.6 

80.0 

861.2 

178.1 

1,869.0 


2,770.0 


1086 


8.6 

6.0 

21.1 

27.8 

43.1 

181.6 

96.7 

339.9 

249.0 

2,082.6 


8,086.7 


1957 


12.5 
6.4 
22.7 
33.8 
47.0 
174.1 

iM.e 

398.3 

241.6 

2.308.9 


3,329.7 


Percentage  distribution 


a4 

.8 
1.4 
1.7 
3.0 
0.3 


0.3 
.4 
1.2 
1.6 
Z6 
0.0 


a3 

.3 

.0 

1.3 

2.4 
7.4 


a3 

.3 

.8 

1.1 

2.2 
7.1 


a2 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

1.0 

7.1 


a2 

.2 

.6 

LO 

2.0 

7.8 


ai 

.3 

.6 

1.0 

1.7 

7.1 


0.3 

.3 

.6 

.9 

1.7 

6.7 


0.3 

a3 

as 

a4 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.7 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

LO 

.9 

.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

6.6 

e.0 

&0 

8.2 
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Assets  classes 

1046 

1947 

1948 

1940 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1983 

1964 

1958 

1956 

1087 

$5,000,000  and  under  $10,000,000 

$10,000,000  and  under  $50,000,000 

4.0 
16.8 

6.0 
87.3 

4.8 
13.8 

7.1 
80.4 

4.3 
14.4 

6.3 
63.4 

4.0 
14.0 

6.6 
62. 7  J 

4.1 

16.5 

6.8 

61.4 

4.1 
16.4 

6.8 
62.9 

4.1 
14.1 

6.2 
64.8 

3.6 
81.4 

8.2 
67.4 

3.3 
12.9 

6.0 
67.7 

2.0 
12.6 

6.4 
67.3 

3.2 
11.1 

8.1 
68.1 

3.7 

las 

7.3 
09.3 

$50,000,000  and  under  $100,000,000 

$100,000,000  or  more 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

I  All  returns  with  balance  sheets. 

Note. — Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  showing  cor- 
porate depletion  deductions  and  net  In- 
come by  total  assets,  showing  the  per- 


Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income,  pt.  2. 


centage  of  the  depletion  which  wtis  used 
by  firms  in  various  categories  of  income, 
from  $50,000  up  to  $100  million  or  more, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  3. 

Corporalt 

depletion  deductiona  and  net  income  by  total  aaaeta  claaset 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 

,  1962-67 

' 

[ 

1962 

1983 

1084 

Assets  classes 

Net  income 

Depletion 
deductions 

Depletion 
deductions 
as  percent  of 
net  income 

Net  income 

Depletion 
deductions 

Depletion 
deductions 
as  percent  of 
net  income 

Net  income 

Depletion 
deductions 

Depletion 
deductions 
as  percent  of 
net  income 

Under  $80,000 4.,.  . 

$382.6 
577.0 
1.3619 
1,38&0 
1,8417 
4.n6.4 
2.319.1 
6.106.7 
2,806.6 
19, 105. 6 

$2.6 

17 

11.2 

17.8 

27.4 

129.2 

64.6 

250.9 

122.4 

1,350.6 

a7 

.8 
.8 
1.8 
1.7 
2.7 
Z8 
11 
14 
7.1 

$37a6 
639.3 

1. 261. 1 
1.228.0 

1. 473. 2 
4,331.5 
2,188.6 
6^123.9 
2,8614 

21,3812 

$3.2 

3.1 

11.2 

18.0 

28.8 

12a  1 

7a  2 

283.6 

106.6 

1.615.6 

a  9 
.6 
.9 
1.6 
ZO 
2.8 
3.2 
18 
3.7 
7.1 

$3819 
61&1 
1,281.3 
1,252.2 
1,469.3 
4.172.6 
2,026.7 
6,666.0 
2,813.8 
20.066.6 

$3.3 

2.9 

15.3 

17.8 

23.9 

12a8 

89.6 

248.0 

113.4 

1.489.9 

a9 

.6 
1.0 
1.4 
1.6 
Z9 
Z9 
14 
10 

$50,000  and  under  $100,000 4. 

$100,000  and  under  $250,000 .(.. 

$2.«),000  and  under  $500,000 ^ 

$500,000  and  under  $1,000,000 _ 

$1,000,000  and  under  $5,000,000 l 

$5,000,000  and  under  $10,000,000 [ 

$10,000,000  and  under  $50,000.000.. .Il 

$60,000,000  and  under  $100,000,0000 

$11)0,000,000  or  more 

Total (.. 

40,368  3 

1,960.9 

19 

41.750.9 

2, 14a  3 

6.1 

38,6ia4 

2,089.3 

8.3 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  big  boys  are  really  benefiting — the 
big  ones;  that  the  small  firms,  the 
medium-sized  firms,  get  almost  no  bene- 
fit at  all.  Before  you  get  much  out  of 
this  depletion  allowance,  you  have  to  get 
Into  the  large  category,  and  before  you 
get  most  of  the  benefit,  you  have  to  get 
Into  the  $100  million  class  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  Im- 
portant fact  to  be  noted  from  these 
tables,  and  that  fact  is  how  the  depletion 
allowance  has  grown  through  the  years. 
I  refer  to  all  forms  of  depletion  and  not 
Just  these  instances.  In  1946  the  figure 
was  $798  mllUon;  In  1947  It  was  $1.2  bil- 
lion; in  1948  it  was  $1.7  blUion;  and  by 
1951  it  was  just  over  $2  billion. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. They  estimate  that  as  of  1967  it  Is 
over  $4  billion.  In  other  words,  this  Is 
something  that  has  grown  fourfold.  The 
depletion  allowance  writeoff  against  In- 
come has  grown  not  double,  not  triple, 
but  four  times  in  the  last  20  years.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  item  of  income  or 
taxes  that  has  grown  by  such  an  enor- 
mous amount,  especially  when  there  Is 
recognized  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the 
benefits  go  to  about  20  huge  corporations. 

When  Senator  Douglas  was  in  this 
body  and  leading  the  fight  for  the  oil  de- 
pletion Edlowance.  he  collected  facts  and 
figures  on  the  taxes  paid  by  oil-  and  gas- 
producing  companies.  I  shall  refer  brief- 
ly to  these  facts  and  figures,  and  I  shsJl 
not  take  more  than  3  or  4  minutes  to  refer 
to  them.  They  show  for  27  companies 
since  1945,  the  taxes  paid,  as  compared 
with  the  taxes  that  the  rest  of  us  pay. 

As  we  all  know,  since  World  War  n. 
taxes  for  most  corporations  have  been 
47  to  52  percent.    However,  oil  and  gas 


companies  pay  taxes  lower  than  the 
amount  others  believe  they  should  pay. 

I  shall  call  these  companies  company 
A,  company  B,  company  C,  and  so  forth, 
because  they  have  done  nothing  illegal. 
I  do  not  condemn  them  but  only  the 
principle  of  percentage  depletion. 

Consider  company  W.  In  1956-58, 
this  company  had  net  income  after  taxes 
of  about  $40  million  and  paid  only 
$175,000  In  taxes  during  this  time.  That 
tax  was  a  foreign  Income  tax.  The 
company  paid  no  domestic  income  tax. 
It  paid  nothing  In  1957,  1956.  or  1955. 
Prom  1953  to  1958  the  net  income  after 
taxes  was  approximately  $65  million.  It 
paid  no  Income  tax.  It  Eictusdly  re- 
ceived a  net  refund  of  $425,000.  They 
paid  no  taxes.  They  had  income  of  $65 
milUon  and  they  got  money  back  from 
the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  paid  them. 
How  Mr.  Averstge  Taxpayer  would  like 
to  earn  $65  million  and  then  have  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  charge  him  no 
taxes,  none  and  actually  pay  him 
$425,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  company  S.  In 
1964,  the  Income  was  $5,198,000.  The 
company  paid  $43,000  in  taxes,  or  less 
than  1  percent.  In  other  years,  it  paid 
between  5  and  7  percent  in  income  taxes. 

There  are  many  other  lurid  cases 
which  are  designated  companies  O,  X, 
Y,  and  U. 

A  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children, 
earning  $4,000  a  year,  paid  more  taxes 
than  company  W  with  net  profits  over 
5  years  of  $65  million.  When  these  facts 
become  known,  as  they  should  be,  how 
long  will  the  American  people  be  happy 
under  these  conditions? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tabulations  in  that  connection 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Company  A 


Peroeot 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxea 

taxes 

Income 
belora 
taxes 

1958.. 

$22,486,138 

(') 

$2Z4S5,13S 

1967.. 

36,208,979 

$6,260,000 

29,948,070 

14.04 

1966.. 

29,623,396 

3,024,000 

26.  400, 396 

ia34 

1966.. 

28,143,673 

2,780,000 

25.363,673 

9.86 

1954.. 

21, 029, 684 

1,252,000 

19,777,648 

6.06 

1953.. 

i8,8izego 

367,000 

18,446,690 

1.96 

1962.. 

16,660,361 

654.000 

16. 896, 361 

3.96 

1961.. 

17,369,662 

1, 073, 000 

16,296,662 

6.17 

I960.. 

18,467,607 

3,oew.ooo 

16,309,607 

16.61 

1049.. 

11769,193 

375,000 

11381193 

2.64 

1948.. 

27,367,252 

4,725,000 

2Z  642, 252 

17.27 

1947.. 

17, 749, 626 

2,830,000 

11 919,  Ki 

16.94 

1946.. 

la  130, 976 

1,275,000 

8,866,976 

1Z09 

1946.. 

6,611,770 

216,000 

6,396,770 

8.83 

■  Not  available. 


Company 

B 

Percent 

Nettnoome 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

oome 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
befbre 

1958.. 

$4,371,094 

$826,000 

$3,846,094 

IZOl 

1967.. 

6,302,606 

160,000 

6,24Z606 

Z78 

1956.. 

6,078,382 

1,095.000 

5,880,382 

16.70 

1965.- 

8.97^S82 

485,000 

4,96^230 

9.90 

1964.. 

8,291,733 

38,172 

3,263,661 

L16 

1953.. 

6,59i074 

1,66Z600 

4,441,674 

37.76 

1952.. 

1436,030 

fl«0.500 

8,766,630 

I&09 

1951.. 

5, 561, 770 

711880 

4,846.890 

1Z86 

1950.. 

6,700,637 

1,023,900 

4,686,637 

17.03 

1949.. 

3,259,028 

163.040 

3,006,888 

8.00 

1948.. 

6,295,888 

896,900 

6,306,968 

1128 

1947.. 

4,011,073 

1, 023, 126 

Z 967, 947 

26.61 

1946.. 

Z069,e32 

417,000 

1,67Z032 

10.96 

1946.. 

Z  321. 606 

206,906 

Zll^e97 

8.87 

101S6 


Company  C 

Percent 

Net  Income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1968.. 

$6,402,894 

$481,413 

$4,921,481 

8.91 

1967.. 

6, 661, 662 

640,635 

4, 921, 017 

11.62 

1966.. 

4,  no,  496 

261.837 

4.608,658 

6.49 

1966.. 

4,826,687 

417.388 

4,409,299 

8.66 

1964.. 

4, 628, 789 

336,889 

4,288,870 

7.28 

1963.. 

4,391,404 

179, 114 

4, 212, 290 

4.06 

1962.. 

3,  588. 107 

91,660 

3,  496,  447 

2.68 

1961.. 

3, 934, 107 

390,397 

3,634,710 

10.18 

I960.. 

l'^^ 

847,072 

2,849,412 

22.91 

1949.. 

3,373,448 

679,663 

2,693,896 

20.14 

1948.. 

4,642,842 

962,640 

3,660,302 

21.63 

1947.. 

2,284,109 

629,781 

1,754,328 

23.19 

1946.. 

161,816 

212 

161,604 

.13 

1M6.. 

33,806 

286 

33,639 

.76 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Company  O 


Company  D 


Net  income 

Net  income 

of  In- 

" 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Ye« 

Income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1958... 

$156, 130 

'$13,000 

$169. 130 

0 

1957... 

272,515 

5,000 

266.515 

1.84 

1956... 

476.556 

35.000 

4;J7.556 

7.41 

1965... 

549.003 

15.000 

534.093 

2.73 

1964  . 
1953  . 

309,405 
303.453 

ii,'332 

309.405 
292.121 

3."73 

1952.. 

150,084 

25,686 

133.398 

16.  W 

1951.. 

415,948 

8.234 

407,  714 

1.98 

1950.. 

277,514 

1.500 

276.014 

.54 

1949  . 

177,187 

1.000 

176. 187 

.56 

1948... 

526.061 

35.000 

491. 061 

6.65 

1947... 

399.643 

62.000 

347.643 

13.01 

1946  .. 

139,923 

1,000 

138.923 

.71 

1946  .. 

140.101 

i.aoo 

138,601 

1.07 

'  Credit. 


Company  E 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Yeu 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1M8... 

$8,106,706 

$800,000 

$7,306,706 

0.87 

1987... 

11,303,747 

1.600,000 

9,703.747 

K18 

1966... 

11, 379, 241 

1,900.000 

9,479.241 

16.60 

1955... 

8,  509, 136 

1,500,000 

7.000.136 

17.63 

1954... 

5, 320, 750 
6,420.968 

"i,'o48,'66o' 

6.320.780 
8,372,988 

1953... 

ia32 

1952... 

5,  601, 723 

1,400,000 

4.201.723 

24.50 

1951... 

5,866,052 

2.000,000 

3.866,052 

34.00 

1950... 

4, 951, 476 

1.600,000 

3,461.476 

3a  29 

1949... 

4,928,459 

1,020,000 

3.906.450 

2a  70 

1948... 

5, 766, 543 

960,000 

4.806.543 

16.66 

1947... 

3, 650, 374 

600,000 

3,050,374 

16.44 

me... 

3,248,813 

200^000 

3,048,813 

6.16 

Company  F 

Percent 

Net  Income 

Net  income 

of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1968... 

$64,865,371 

r,  400, 000 

$47. 465. 371 

13.49 

1957... 

61, 273, 749 

4,650,000 

46,723.7«> 

8.87 

1956... 

67,617,000 

15,700.000 

51, 817, 000 

23.26 

1955... 

6&  280, 000 

9,90a000 

46^359.000 

17.60 

1964... 

50.383.000 

8,700.000 

41,863.000 

17.27 

1953... 

55,  775, 000 

14,90a000 

40,875.000 

26l71 

1952... 

52.  488,  000 

14.400.000 

38.-088.000 

27.43 

1051... 

58,593.000 

17.30a000 

41,293,000 

29.63 

1980... 

57. 407. 000 

is.ooaooo 

42.407,000 

a&13 

1940... 

46.487.000 

10, 39a  000 

36.097,000 

22.35 

1948... 

74,080,000 

19.863,000 

54.217,000 

26.81 

1947... 

4O.6S5.00O 

9,298,000 

31,357,000 

22.87 

1946... 

22,509.000 

3,888,000 

19,014.000 

16.86 

1946... 

l^  371, 000 

1,228,000 

18,143.000 

7.80 

Percent 

Net  income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1988... 

$804,716 

$80,000 

$754,716 

8.21 

1987... 

1, 187, 646 

116,000 

1,052,546 

9.86 

1956... 

860,753 

- *Bsaa**saa. 

68a  753 

1965... 

832,765 

832,768 

1964... 
1953... 

785,624 
73a  699 

785.624 

Tsaeoo 

1962... 

968,287 

69,022 

800,266 

7.13 

1961... 

935,134 

137,220 

797,914 

14.67 

1980... 

892,552 

147.  275 

74^277 

16.60 

1949... 

960,991 

204,860 

765,131 

21.12 

1948... 

872.719 

180.367 

722,362 

17.28 

1947... 

684.922 

160,462 

49i470 

24.45 

1946... 

471.923 

135, 664 

336,259 

28.75 

1946 

461.448 

180,806 

280,640 

S9.18 

Company  H 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  Income 

of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1968.. 

$1,784794 

0 

$1, 760, 794 

0 

1967.. 

JlIS-^ 

$160,000 

2,016,226 

7.38 

1966.. 

2,647,088 

93,000 

2,654,056 

S.61 

1968.. 

1,991072 

86.000 

1,906,072 

4.31 

1964.. 

2,276.416 

238.329 

2,038.086 

ia47 

1063.. 

1,800;  343 

156,039 

1. 743. 304 

8.22 

10B3.. 

1.998,758 

374  291 

1.628.467 

18.53 

1061.. 

1,992,234 

411, 166 

1,681,068 

20.64 

1050.. 

1,27^271 

7^843 

1, 197, 428 

6.73 

Note.— Records  available  only  for  last  9  years. 
Company  I 


Net  income 

Net  iooome 

Of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Tear 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1958'. 

r,  076. 458 

'$23,352 

$7,099,807 

0 

1957'. 

9,079,022 

'6.860 

9.064,882 

0 

1957.. 

9, 078, 922 

'6.880 

9,064,882 

(') 

1956.. 

8,886,172 

161,000 

8, 735, 172 

1.69 

1956.. 

8, 108, 746 

429,076 

7, 6T7, 671 

5.29 

1054.. 

6, 769, 148 

196,335 

6,572.810 

2.90 

1953.. 

5,414.053 

26,156 

6.887,897 

.48 

1952.. 

5,067.243 

4ia  539 

4,656,704 

8.10 

1961.. 

4.  477,  673 

404 

4.477,260 

.01 

1950.. 

3.  456. 001 

202,087 

3,253.014 

5.85 

1949. - 

2. 949. 585 

72,628 

2,876,957 

2.48 

1948.. 

2.774.079 

201, 176 

2.672.903 

7.26 

1947.. 

3, 172, 001 

604.487 

2,667,614 

15.90 

1946.. 

756.220 

258.488 

496,732 

34.23 

1948.. 

102.860 

65,968 

368,946 

64.13 

■  12  months  ended  June  30. 

'  Credit. 

'  Credit  taxes. 

Note.— In  total  analysis  1956  equals  1957  on  this  com- 
pany, etc. 


Company 

J 

Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1958.. 

$2,950,700 

$90,000 

$2,860,700 

3.05 

1957. . 

3,  lSi900 

20,000 

3,134.900 

.63 

1966.. 

3,168.549 

75.000 

3,003.549 

Z37 

1955.. 

3,  656,  274 

150,000 

3. 506. 274 

4.10 

1954.. 

3, 57a  162 

364000 

3. 2ia  162 

iaa6 

1953.. 

3,363,964 

800,000 

2,863.964 

14  86 

1952.. 

2. 561, 162 

267,461 

2, 293. 701 

ia44 

1951.. 

3.971.370 

958,230 

3, 006. 140 

24.30 

1950.. 

2,302,729 

519,263 

1,783,466 

22.55 

1949.. 

1,  .Vil.  586 

104,000 

1,447,  ,586 

6.70 

1948.. 

1,3+4.021 

1.50,000 

1, 194. 921 

11.16 

1947.. 

1.230,364 

60,000 

734364 

4.06 

1946.. 

409,171 
328,260 

409,171 
328.280 

1946.. 

April  19,  1967 

Company  K 


Net  Income 

Net  income 

Percent 
of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1988.. 

$14,145,331 

$2,300,000 

$11,846,331 

1&23 

1957.. 

17,938.378 

3,400,000 

14, 638, 378 

18.95 

1966.. 

16,316.266 

2,500,000 

13,816,268 

15.32 

1956.. 

16,809,264 

1.900,000 

13. 600.  264 

1Z18 

1954.. 

11,541,464 

1, 278, 164 

10,  263,  310 

laoi 

1953.. 

11,762,819 

1,690,080 

10.172,439 

13.52 

1962.. 

9, 218, 224 

1,878,000 

7, 343, 224 

20.34 

1951.. 

14327.002 

2,400,000 

7,927,002 

23.24 

1950.. 

8,723,484 

2,000,000 

6,723,484 

22.03 

1949.. 

8,716,231 

1,800.000 

6,916.231 

20. 6S 

1948.. 

17.246.647 

4.004000 

13,  245.  547 

23.19 

1947.. 

9,301,386 

2,300,000 

7.001,386 

24.73 

1946.. 

6,321,560 

1,014000 

4.311,560 

18.98 

1948.. 

4,236,097 

287,000 

8.978,097 

607 

Company  L—UquULateA  Apr.  11. 1957 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
iMfore 
taxes 

1964.. 

$7. 762, 786 

$1, 275, 000 

$6,487,788 

14  42 

1963.. 

8,494.844 

1,785,000 

4700,844 

21.01 

1962.. 

7,84i067 

1,600,000 

4  344,057 

19.12 

1961.. 

8,663.640 

1,800.000 

7,053,640 

17.64 

1980.. 

8. 086, 702 

1,983.000 

6, 103,  702 

24.52 

1949.. 

7,805.345 

1.900.000 

6,905.345 

24.34 

1948.. 

7,612.738 

1.726.006 

6,784  727 

22.97 

1047.. 

7,667.636 

1.575,000 

4  092,536 

2464 

1940.. 

6,146.004 

1, 100. 000 

4.046.094 

21.38 

1946.. 

8,200,360 

831.800 

2.377,850 

25.91 

1044.. 

8,810,206 

1.066,760 

2,450,448 

30.37 

Company  M 

Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1958... 

$182,543,223 

$14000,000 

$136,643,223 

ia49 

1957... 

I92.9ia393 

17,000,000 

175.014  393 

8.81 

1986... 

212,961,000 

34.004  000 

178.961,000 

15.97 

1966... 

215.997.000 

41,000,000 

174,997,000 

18.96 

1954... 

174,803,000 

28,500,000 

146.303,000 

16.30 

1953... 

207. 757, 864 

43,500,000 

ie4,257,8S4 

20.94 

1952... 

175,792,000 

34  500.000 

14.5,292.000 

14.68 

1951... 

220.981.000 

51,500.000 

160.481,000 

23.30 

1950... 

161,360.000 

32.000.000 

129,364000 

19.83 

1949... 

138.484  000 

18.000,000 

120, 480. 000 

13.00 

1948... 

244  069, 000 

64.000.000 

186. 069,  IJOO 

22.49 

1947... 

153.207.000 

29,100.000 

124.107,000 

18.99 

1948... 

79,332,000 

7.600.000 

71,832.000 

9.45 

1045  .. 

80, 395, 000 

9,600,000 

74  89,5,000 

11.82 

Company N 

Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1968  .. 

$5, 378, 973 

0 

$5,378,973 

0 

1957'.. 

7,972,558 

$1, 727, 910 

4  244,  648 

21.87 

1956... 

6,378.994 

600,000 

4.679,904 

13.00 

1955... 

2, 602, 867 

18.000 

2,484,867 

.72 

1954... 

1,803.682 

23,923 

1,574  759 

1.49 

1953... 

3, 077. 447 

4.724 

3, 072, 723 

.15 

1962... 

2.  :<34. 632 

09.844 

2,234.688 

4  28 

1951... 

1,209.045 

31,250 

1.177.795 

258 

1960... 

282,202 

44  750 

232. 452 

17.63 

1949... 

1, 225. 576 

4949 

1,218.627 

.57 

1948... 

1,395,517 

29,053 

1,364  464 

2.08 

1947... 

359,903 

15,000 

344,903 

4.17 

1946... 

'104098 
1. 537, 661 

200 
404  500 

'104  208 
1,131,061 

1946... 

26.44 

>  12  months  ended  June  30. 
'  Deficit. 

Note.— In  totals  analysis,  1056> 
etc. 


1057  on  this  company, 


Ajynl  19,  1967 

Company  O 

CO 

Year 

Net  income 

before 

income 

taxes 

Income 
taxes 

Net  Income 

after 

Income 

taxes 

Percent 
of  in. 
come 
taxes  to 
income 
before 
taxes 

1958.. 
1957    . 

(') 
$1,673,165 
1,034,004 
1,006,718 
1,600,667 
1,873,226 
1,602,077 
2,714.277 
2,602,047 
3,382,140 
4,234087 
1,617,480 
680,609 
664,528 
2,206,837 
2, 600, 271 
2,202.836 
2,823,101 
3,744,862 
4,158,672 
4,353,435 

O 

$l,w3,166 

1956.. 
1955.. 
1954.. 
1953.. 
1952.. 
1951.. 
1950.. 
1949.. 
1948.. 
1947.. 
1946'. 
1945'. 
1954'. 
1953'. 
1952'. 
1951  '. 
1950'. 
1949'. 
1948'. 

i 

$42,130 
60,000 
40,000 
30,000 
40,000 
42,323 

348,900 
48,919 
14241 
4,103 
42,130 
60,000 
40,000 
30,000 
40.000 
42,322 

348,900 

1,084,004 
1,006,718 
1,6*8,437 
1,823,226 
1,462,077 
2,684,227 
2,662,047 
3,382,140 
3,887,167 
1,468,661 
670,368 
660,423 
2,163,707 
2,664271 
2.162,835 
2,603,101 
3,704,862 
4,114350 
4.004.635 

2."40 

2.87 
2.88 
1.11 
1.49 
1.26 
8.24 
3.22 
1.61 
.62 
1.91 
1.92 
1.81 
1.14 
1.01 
1.00 
8.01 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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>  Not  available. 

>  Not  reported. 

•  Figures  for  1954-48  restated  as  result  of  revision  of 
estimates  of  recoverable  oil  and  gas  revenues. 

Note.— Company  0  felt  not  liable  f?r  Federal  income 
tax  In  this  period. 


Company  P 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Ineome 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

mw... 

$4135.363 

$470,000 

$5.7«6,368 

7  66 

1957  .. 

4  611.110 

680.000 

5,051.110 

9.98 

19,',6... 

4  277.997 

478,000 

5.799,997 

7.61 

19.55  . . 

4  211,916 

470,000 

5.741,916 

7..% 

1954  .. 

4  209. 3SA 

470.000 

5.  739. 385 

7.57 

1953  .. 

4  761.834 

515.000 

4  244834 

7.62 

19,52  .. 

7.033.582 

540.000 

4*83,582 

7,80 

1951... 

7.008.444 

8%.  000 

4  473,444 

7.63 

1950 

4  616. 103 

415.000 

4  201. 103 

4  27 

1949 

4,  940.  029 

270,000 

4, 670. 029 

5  47 

1948  . 

5.679,066 

333.000 

5,844  055 

6.86 

1947.  . 

2.827.824 

169.000 

2,668,824 

5.62 

1946  .. 

2,532,718 

151.000 

2.W1.718 

6.98 

1946.. 

3.623,301 

157,078 

2,M4226 

6.23 

Company  Q 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes- 

1958... 

$14144.274 

$3,  '271, 000 

$12,873,274 

20.26 

1957... 

14137,735 

4,500,000 

14,687.736 

23.61 

1956... 

14  690.947 

2, 703, 000 

7. 887, 947 

25.62 

1955... 

13.034,071 

1.86'.',  000 

11.182.071 

14.21 

1954.. 

14,484.813 

1,967,000 

12,617,813 

13.58 

1953... 

12,8KV586 

1,143.000 

11,672,686 

4  02 

1962... 

4  670. 934 

602,000 

8,068,034 

6.29 

1951... 

8,190,680 

385.000 

7,808.680 

4.70 

1980... 

4  263.638 

400,000 

4863,638 

6.39 

1040... 

6. 183,  830 

210.000 

4,073,830 

4.05 

1948... 

7.713,057 

407,623 

7,805,434 

428 

10*7... 

3,894936 

85,000 

3,811,036 

2.02 

1046... 

1,614,888 

66,000 

1.644888 

4.02 

1945... 

007,075 

44000 

087,078 

4.01 

Percent 

Net  Income 

Net  Income 

of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1958.. 

$3,620,312 
4906,969 

■$068,000 
882,000 

$4,588,312 
4026,980 

1957.. 

12.77 

1056.. 

14  595, 588 

2,640,000 

7,055.588 

24.92 

1055.. 

8.052,718 

1,164,850 

4888,150 

14.46 

1054.. 

4»5.5ei 

1,636,,<U0 

47.'»,061 

19.49 

1953.. 

11,538,428 

3,477,350 

4059,078 

3414 

1952.. 

13.632,006 

8,884,000 

4648,095 

28.70 

1961.. 

14.940.705 

4,645,000 

14205,795 

3a  11 

1950.. 

14850,226 

2,351.801 

8,498,425 

21.68 

1949.. 

4474610 

209,023 

6, 171, 587 

4.62 

1948.. 

4220,656 

1,635,000 

4  504,656 

19.87 

1947.. 

4,773,864 

574444 

4, 107, 420 

12.07 

1946.. 

2,475,230 

370,000 

2,105.239 

14.98 

1945.. 

1,083,380 

252,600 

1,730,769 

ia27 

>  Credit. 


Company  S 

Percent 

Net  Income 

Net  income 

of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year' 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1988' 

$3,337,324 

'$238,642 

$3,104682 

7.09 

1987' 

4,712,841 

330,000 

4,382,841 

7.00 

1987... 

4,7U841 

330,000 

4,382,841 

7.02 

1986... 

4.060,796 

264000 

3,804798 

4  40 

1966... 

4,284,521 

220,000 

4, 064, 521 

513 

1964... 

4241,179 

43,000 

4 194 179 

.82 

1963... 

4524948 

683,000 

4,942,948 

ia55 

1982... 

4614  762 

1,425,000 

4, 183, 762 

25  36 

196!  .. 

4284578 

964,000 

4,314  578 

18.26 

1950... 

2,944.332 

191,000 

2,753,322 

6.49 

1949... 

4,734153 

342,000 

4,394,153 

7.22 

1948... 

4,231.001 

286,000 

3, 947, 001 

6.31 

1947... 

4200.034 

160,000 

4040,034 

4.99 

1946... 

1,809,404 

30.000 

1,779,404 

L66 

'  12  months  ended  June  30. 

'  Includes  credit  of  $171,642  prior  years'  tax  adjustment. 

Note.— In  total  analysis  1966-1967  for  this  company, 
etc. 

Company  T 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1968... 

$1,011,165 

'$235,320 

$1,246,485 

0 

1967... 

701,822 

0 

701,822 

0 

1956... 

044650 

134000 

811,659 

14.53 

1955— 

1,385.335 

185,000 

1,200.335 

13.35 

1954... 

542,206 

2,800 

534708 

4.61 

1963... 

404107 
431,500 
273,473 

404107 
431,569 
273,473 

1962... 

1951... 

1950.- 

183.116 

4000 

178,116 

2.73 

1940... 

■4000 

'4000 

I  Credit. 


Company  U 

Percent 

Net  Income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1958... 

0) 

0) 

(') 

1957.. 

$11,714824 

$864482 

$11, 154  842 

4.78 

1086.. 

4668,842 

204000 

4  384842 

2.00 

1055'. 

4  340.810 

004000 

4  440, 810 

9.64 

1054.. 

7,808,307 

334000 

7, 474  307 

4.20 

1063.. 

7, 144  132 

604000 

4  640,132 

8.40 

1052.. 

7,714501 

1,004000 

4  715.  591 

12.06 

1951.. 

14  239,600 

2,904000 

7,394  000 

28.32 

1980.. 

7,669,000 

1,204000 

4  459,  000 

16.67 

1949.. 

4654347 

874000 

4  781,347 

13.16 

1948.. 

4  034  713 

2,280,000 

4  784  713 

24.01 

1947.. 

7,191,002 

1.250,000 

4  941,002 

17.38 

1948.. 

4404588 

404000 

4004586 

11.76 

'  Not  available, 

'  Restated  to  conform  with  accounting  practice  efleo- 
tive  Jan.  1, 19.56 — method  of  charging  Intangible  develop- 
ment costs  was  changed,  1966  net  income  would  have 
been  $1,470,000  less  without  such  change. 


Company  V — Liquidated 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 

1964... 

$4, 174  767 

$4,178,767 
4601.367 

1953... 

4951,367 

$354000 

486 

1952... 

4, 414,  623 

660,000 

4  754,623 

14.05 

1951... 

4112,871 

4112,871 

1950... 

1,904,836 

536,000 

1,374  836 

27.61 

1949... 

■  592,448 

7,800 

684,948 

1.26 

1948... 

461,640 

2,400 

450,240 

.62 

1947... 

414506 

4,100 

612,406 

.08 

I946-. 

324052 

11,282 

316, 770 

8,44 

1946'. 

174841 

4250 

171,601 

2.07 

1945'- 

293,539 

4127 

287,412 

2.00 

>  Before  $653,408  loss  on  welb  abandoned. 

'  12  months  ended  Apr.  30.  In  1946.  the  company 
changed  to  a  calendar  year  basis  so  1946  taxes  are  shown 
lx)th  ways. 


Company  W 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year' 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1958'. 

$14  724337 

' $174  000 

$14551,337 

1.06 

1957'. 

14  877, 389 

0 

14877,389 

0 

1967... 

18, 877, 389 

14  877, 389 

1966 

6, 040, 782 

>  4  040. 752 

1966  <. 

(») 

1955... 

3, 394  446 

4395,446 

1954  -- 

14  260, 388 

•100.000 

14364388 

^ 

1953... 

11,500,382 

•500,000 

12,000,382 

1952... 

12,100,165 

200,000 

11, 004  166 

1.66 

1951... 

15. 195, 639 

1,900,000 

14205,630 

1Z03 

1950... 

7, 128, 542 

200.000 

4924542 

2.81 

1949... 

7,484443 

200,000 

7,283,443 

267 

1948... 

17,917,474 

4000.000 

14,917,474 

1474 

1947... 

4  284897 

400,000 

4.884897 

7.50 

1948... 

1,844,156 

1,844,156 

1946... 

4422,254 

450,000 

4,972.254 

420 

>  12  months  ended  Aug.  31. 

'  Foreign  income  taxes. 

'  Same  for  both  consolidated  and  company  only. 

•  Consolidated. 

•  Same, 

•  Credit. 

'  Credit  taxes. 


Note.— In  total  analysis,  1088= 
•tc. 
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Company  X 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1958.. 

$4,642,978 

$674023 

$3,972,966 

14.  tt 

1967.. 

7, 674  654 

840,700 

4829,945 

1400 

1956.. 

4067,706 

404000 

4657,706 

460 

1955.. 

4  720,029 

400,000 

4  320,029 

4  06 

1954.. 

4  245,  527 

4  245,  627 

1953.. 

4.474  650 

240,000 

4.234  660 

487 

1952.. 

3, 635, 498 

450,000 

3, 185, 408 

1ZS8 

1951.. 

3, 702, 765 

550,000 

3, 152. 766 

14.88 

1950.. 

4 774 706 

694  200 

4047,606 

1&46 

1949- - 

4,022.268 

644007 

4381.360 

1403 

1948.. 

4.781,952 

901.906 

4834046 

14  06 

1947.. 

2,944  760 

597,621 

2,344120 

34  S3 

1946.. 

1,394,512 

164978 

1,234830 

1L76 

1946.. 

664667 

664567 

10188 
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Company  T 


April  19,  1967 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

ofin- 

before 

Income 

after 

oome 

Ytat 

bioome 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

lis 

19S8. 

$6,231,481 

0 

$6,231,481 

0 

1M7. 

7.802.218 

$570,000 

7,232,218 

7.31 

1966.. 

7.850.694 

660.000 

7,309,604 

8.27 

1956.. 

8, 449, 374 

500.000 

7.949.374 

5.92 

1954. 

8.286,034 

400.000 

7.856.034 

4.85 

1983.. 

8,874.068 

1.275.000 

7. 509. 068 

1137 

1952. 

8,101.335 

1,256.000 

^84«v836 

16.49 

1961.. 

8,009.124 

1,186.000 

6.824.134 

14.79 

1950.. 

7,047,367 

1,060,000 

5.907,367 

14.89 

1949. 

7.048,753 

710,000 

6.338.753 

10.07 

1948.. 

9,186,038 

1,725,000 

7,461.038 

18.78 

1947. 

4.883.907 

760.000 

4,123,907 

15.  sr 

1948.. 

2;  428, 249 

315,000 

2,113,349 

1Z97 

1945.. 

1.934,850 

175,000 

1,789,850 

9.04 

Company  Z 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Tear 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1968.. 

$2,005,816 

0 

$2,065,816 

0 

1967.. 

2, 215, 290 

0 

>  3, 315, 290 

0 

1956 ». 

746,447 

1,602,968 

1,262,177 

1,720.086 

1.608.968 

1.547.048 

703.747 

181.488 

154,707 

134.881 

746.447 

1.602,988 

1.262,177 

1,720,066 

1,606,968 

1,547,048 

703,747 

151,488 

154,707 

134,881 

1966*. 

1965.. 

1964.. 

1953.. 

1962.. 

1951.. 

I960.. 

1940.. 

1948.. 



>  Adjusted. 

*  7  months  endlns  Dee.  81. 

*  In  totals  analysis.  Hay  81  ending  years  used. 

Noix.— Years  end  May  31  prior  to  1967. 
Company  A-Z 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in. 

beiore 

Income 

after 

Tear 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

tans 

taxes 

Income 
betH-e 
taxes 

1968... 

$909,982 

0 

$909,962 

0 

1957... 

891.025 

0 

891,025 

0 

1966... 

783,083 

061.994 

M7.n6 

1,006,416 

783,062 
961,994 
647, 516 
928,416 

1965... 

1984... 

""*""•"*■ 

1983... 

$80,666 

7.98 

1962... 

768,604 
1,143,004 

768,664 
860,004 

1961... 

283,000 

24.76 

1960... 

969,166 

264,774 

704.382 

27.33 

1949... 

394,227 
874,306 

304.227 
701,306 

1948... 

178,000 

19.79 

1947... 

655,289 

73,000 

682.289 

11.14 

1946... 

227,789 
322;  233 

227,780 
333^233 

1946... 

. 

Company  B-Z 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Tsar 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1966.. 

'$31,647,420 
35,009,503 

'$4,074,902 
'1,827.610 

$33. 825, 376 
35, 609, 760 

1867.. 

>  state  and  torelgn  income  taxes  indnded. 
•Credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  mean  to  contend  that  the  oU  Industry 
does  not  contribute  greatly  to  the  coun- 
try. It  does.  It  Is  an  essential  industry 
and  It  produces  a  product  which  Is  essen- 


tial to  our  security  as  well  as  our  abun- 
dance, our  commerce,  and  well-being.  It 
Is  a  source  of  substantial  employment  in 
the  Nation  and  a  director  of  massive 
Investment  capital. 

Exploration  Is  needed  In  raw  material 
to  convert  Into  production.  Also  It  Is 
composed  of  some  Individuals  for  whwn 
I  have  a  particularly  warm  spot,  the 
small  businessman.  It  has  been  char- 
acterized by  the  small  operator  who  takes 
a  chance  for  a  long  return.  Such  men 
typically  operate  best  In  small  units  and 
this  has  been  the  nature  of  much  of  the 
Industry. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  recog- 
nize that  the  Industry  is  not  operating 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
consumer  or  the  economy,  or,  in  the  last 
analysis,  Individual  producers  of  the  oil 
Industry  Itself.  It  Is  operating  under 
State  and  local  regulations  and  laws  that 
encourage  IneflQclency. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
do  something  to  correct  and  rectify  that 
situation  by  giving  the  small  operator, 
the  man  grossing  less  than  $1  million  a 
year,  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  op- 
erate with  some  advantage  because  he 
deserves  It  since  he  Is  taking  a  big  risk. 

As  I  say,  the  big  operator  does  not 
have  any  risk  at  all,  to  speak  of.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  heard  it  said  that  no 
one  who  has  an  income  that  puts  him  In 
the  60-percent  tax  bracket  or  higher  can 
afford  to  stay  out  of  oil  because  of  the 
depletion  advantage,  the  Intangible  drill- 
ing advantage,  the  dry  well  advantage, 
and  all  the  other  advantages  included  in 
the  revenue  act  in  favor  of  oil  Investors, 
In  the  hope  that  someone  In  that  Income 
tax  bracket  Is  going  to  find  all  kinds  of 
ways  to  write  off  his  other  income,  re- 
ducing his  taxes  and  getting  that  amount 
returned.  This  has  resulted  In  great 
overinvestment  in  the  oil  Industry  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  to  have 
so  many  restrictions,  because  it  has  been 
so  attractive  for  people  to  go  into  oil. 

The  oil  industry  has  gone  into  re- 
sources more  than  it  should,  perhaps, 
and  this  is  bad  for  the  economy  as  well 
as  for  the  general  taxpayer. 

I  also  view  the  oil  Industry  as  a  tax- 
payer. Here  we  find  the  final  Insult  to 
the  national  economy.  Despite  all  the 
monopoly  protection  the  oil  Industry  has 
provided  for  Itself,  and  despite  all  the 
protection  It  has  obtained  In  the 
name  of  national  security,  the  oil  Indus- 
try has  also  consistently  demanded  and 
received  special  tax  concessions  available 
to  no  other  group  in  the  Nation. 
Through  these  concessions,  the  oil  In- 
dustry sharply  reduced  Its  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  Through  its 
tax  concessions  alone,  It  has  become  a 
national  example  of  the  most  notorious 
loopholes,  recognized  as  such  even  by 
Fortune  Magazine. 

The  tax  structure  upon  which  our 
Oovernment  depends  Is  largely  self -en- 
forcing. When  individuals  and  com- 
panies generally  pay  their  taxes,  they 
must  have  confidence  that  everyone  else 
Is  paying  his  "fair  share",  to  use  a  term 
we  know  so  well.  When  it  becomes  gen- 
erally known  that  one  group  fully  ca- 
pable of  paying  taxes  Is  not  paying  taxes, 


the  individual  taxpayer  feels  resentful 

with  complete  justification — and  Is  less 
willing  to  pay  his  own  taxes.  Not  only 
is  the  oil  Industry  not  carrying  Its  fair 
share — it  is  also  encouraging  others  to 
avoid  their  fair  share. 

Does  the  oil  industry  pay  taxes?  Let 
us  look  at  the  ugly  facts.  We  had  a 
Federal  corporation  tax  rate  of  52  per- 
cent in  1963.  Yet  the  seventh  largest 
industrial  corporation  in  the  country, 
Texaco,  with  a  net  Income  of  over  $500 
million  made  provision  for  income  taxes 
In  1963  of  only  13  percent.  Standard 
of  Indiana,  the  14th  largest  corporation, 
with  a  net  income  of  over  $180  million, 
paid  in  all  Income  taxes,  Federal  and 
other,  only  14  percent  of  its  net  Income. 
Shell,  the  16th  largest  corporation,  paid 
only  18  percent  In  all  income  taxes 
Continental  Oil  paid  only  10  percent  in 
Federal    Income    taxes.    Tidewater,   in 

1962,  paid  only  8  percent  in  all  income 
taxes.  Atlantic,  In  the  same  year,  had 
over  $46  million  in  net  profit  and  yet  paid 
no  income  taxes  and  has  apparently  not 
paid  any  Income  taxes  between  1956  and 

1963.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  after 
1963.  Pure  Oil  ended  up  1963  with  vir- 
tually $30  million  in  net  profit  and  yet 
had  a  net  tax  credit.  It  received  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  refunds. 

But  what  of  Individuals  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry? The  lowest  Individual  tax  rate 
in  1963  was  20  percent  on  taxable  in- 
comes from  0  to  $2,000  or  $4,000  for  mar- 
ried couples. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  wondering,  In 
connection  with  some  of  those  figures  to 
which  the  Senator  is  referring,  with  re- 
spect to  one  oil  company  which  had  a 
$46  million  net  Income  yet  paid  no 
taxes 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  is  claiming  that  the 
reason  no  income  tax  was  paid  was  due 
to  the  percentage  depletion  deduction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  made  It  as 
clear  as  I  can  that  this  is  only  one  of 
a  series  of  advantages  which  the  oil  com- 
panies enjoy.  This  Is  a  most  conspicu- 
ous one.  It  Is  one  which  is  most  signifi- 
cant in  reducing  the  level  of  taxes  they 
have  paid.  In  this  case,  I  am  positive 
that  this  particular  company  not  only 
reduced  its  tax  obligations  through  the 
depletion  allowance  but  also  through  the 
Intangible  drilling  provision.  I  think 
that  this  company — I  am  not  positive- 
had  foreign  investments  and  used  the 
"golden"  gimmick  and  a  number  of  other 
devices  for  the  depletion  allowance  In 
the  central  markets. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Which.  I  might 
say.  is  the  least  justifiable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  he  beware  he  does  not  fall 
into  the  same  error  which  our  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  former  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois— Mr.  Douglas — used  to  fall  Into • 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  were  very 
few  If  any  errors  which  Senator  Douglas 
fell  into  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  citing  these  figures, 
because  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  are  deducted  in  arriving  at 
net  income.  It  is  to  the  gross  Income 
figure  that  the  percentage  depletion  Is 
applied.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  under- 
stands that  the  percentage  depletion  Is 
27.5  percent  of  gross  Income  and  In  no 
event  exceeds  50  percent  of  the  net  In- 
come so  that  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Gross  Income. 
Mr.  MILLER.  No,  net  Income.  In 
other  words.  If  the  net  income  is  $100 
million,  the  most  the  percentage  deple- 
tion deduction  can  be  Is  $50  million.  So 
that  failure  to  pay  an  Income  tax  would 
have  to  be  attributable  to  some  other 
kind  of  deduction  which  is  available  to 
taxpayers  in  general. 

I  would  wager,  if  the  Senator  would 
check,  that  he  would  find  the  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction,  either  carryover 
or  carryback,  which  Is  available  to  oil 
companies,  manufacturing  companies, 
individuals — anyone — would  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  that  company  to 
pay  any  Income  tax. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  positive,  as  I 
say,  and  repeat,  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  oil  companies  are  able  to  reduce 
their  tax  liability.  I  point  out  the  fact 
that  they  can  write  off  75  percent  to  90 
percent  of  their  intangible  drilling  costs 
the  first  year. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  It.  I 
am  not  saying  that  If  we  provide  this 
change  in  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
it  would  end  oil  privileges,  but  I  think 
I  am  being  moderate — and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  being  helpful  in  making  my 
point  for  me — that  these  other  advan- 
tages would  be  continued  and  yet  we 
would  increase  Federal  revenues  by  $450 
million.  That  is  why  the  oil  industry  is 
a  privileged  industry,  leaving  It  with  a 
very  much  lower  tax  on  net  income  than 
virtually  any  other  industry. 

I  wish  to  say,  furthermore,  that  we 
would  be  putting  them  Into  closer  equal- 
ity with  other  minerals  whose  depletion 
allowance  is  less. 

Finally,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  this  does  not  eliminate 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  Itself.  We 
keep  it.  We  keep  it  mostly  for  the  big 
fellow,  and  not  all  of  It  for  the  little  one. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  respond  to  that 
later.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
comes  out  with  these  statistics  showing 
that  some  oil  company  has  a  very  large 
amount  of  net  Income  but  pays  no  in- 
come taxes.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
It  can  come  not  just  from  the  percentage 
on  oil  depletion,  but  from  deductions 
which  are  available  to  all  other  taxpay- 
ers. The  net  operating  loss  and  carry- 
back is  the  major  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  right,  that  there  are  many 
loopholes  In  the  law.  One  of  the  reasons 
I  am  making  this  speech  is  that  many  ex- 
perts on  tax  reform  say,  "'You  will  not 
make  any  real  progress  politically  until 
you  do  something  about  this  excessive 
oil  depletion  allowance."  Once  that  Is 
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out  of  the  way,  some  of  these  other  privi- 
leges to  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
properly  referred  would  also  be  changed, 
modified,  and  improved  so  that  we  would 
have  something  like  a  more  equitable  tax 
system. 

But  It  Is  ridiculous  to  have  a  tax  sys- 
tem In  this  country  allowing;  such  things 
as  were  exposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  other  Sena- 
tors In  this  area,  concerning  those  sev- 
eral himdred  Americans  with  incomes  of 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year  who.  on  the 
average,  pay  something  like  16  percent  or 
18  percent  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Also,  that  some  of  those  peo- 
ple with  incomes  each  year  of  more  than 
a  million  dollars  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 
This  is  true  In  many  cases — not  In  all 
cases,  by  any  means,  but  In  many  cases. 
It  Is  In  large  part  because  they  have 
Investments  In  oil. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  that  point  of  Indi- 
viduals having  as  much  as  $1  million  In 
net  Income,  and  only  paying  a  16-percent 
rate,  let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  that  as  a  former  prac- 
ticing tax  lawyer.  I  well  know  how  this 
could  happen  because  oil  clients  of  mine 
In  a  similar  situation,  making  a  lot  of 
money  as  small  manufacturers,  csm  re- 
duce that  by  his  losses  which  he  iwurs 
Into   dry   holes.     That   Is  one   reason 

why 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Right. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Those  people  are  will- 
ing to  Invest,  because  If  It  Is  a  dry  hole 
he  can  get  a  deduction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  why  there 
Is  this  overinvestment  in  the  oil  Indus- 
try. That  Is  why  a  reduction  In  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  would  put  our  re- 
source Investment  on  a  more  rational 
basis. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  respond  to  that 
later,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  now. 
in  response  to  the  Senator's  comments.  Is 
that  I  think  the  statistics  of  someone 
making  $1  million  a  year  and  paying 
a  tax  rate  of  only  16  percent.  I  will  wager 
that  even  in  those  cases  where  they  pay 
no  tax.  the  net  operating  loss,  carryover 
or  carryback  deduction  is  involved. 

This  Is  a  very  important  thing,  and  It 
is  available  to  any  business — oil,  manu- 
facturing, farming,  ranchers,  or  any 
other  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Take  these  com- 
panies, not  over  a  period  of  1  or  2  or  3 
years,  but  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
That  Is  what  we  have  done  In  the  tables. 
Taking  these  companies  over  a  period  of 
15  or  20  years,  in  no  year  do  many  of 
these  companies  pay  more  than  10  or  15 
percent  of  their  net  income  In  taxes.  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  a  loss  or  carryback, 
the  companies  would  be  able  to  reduce  in- 
come taxes  in  2  or  3  years,  but  they  can- 
not do  it  for  15  or  20  years.  Over  the 
years,  the  entire  oil  Industry  has  aver- 
aged one-third  of  the  taxes  paid  by  other 
industries.  That  cannot  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  a  loss  carryover  or  loss  carry- 
back. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  but  if  the  Senator 
Is  using  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs,  on  which  no  Income  tax  was 
paid,  I  remind  him  that  It  takes  money 
to  carry  on  that  Intangible  drilling  and 


development  cost,  and  that  work  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  paying  the  driller. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not.  We 
are  talking  about  the  way  that  cost  Is 
written  off.  It  Is  written  off  In  a  way 
that  other  businessmen  do  not  write  off 
their  capital  costs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  fact  Is  that  In 
any  year  drilling  and  developsnent  costs 
must  come  out  of  the  bank.  If  these 
costs  are  not  allowed  to  be  deducted, 
where  are  they  to  get  the  money  to  carry 
on? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  re- 
ferred to  this  provision  as  a  loophole. 
I  am  sure  he  recognizes.  If  he  wishes  to 
use  the  word  "loophole,"  that  these  pro- 
visions are  deliberate  and  calculated 
"loopholes." 

To  me.  as  a  tax  lawyer,  a  loophole 
Is  a  tax  avoidance  device  which  someone 
has  been  able  to  figure  out  because  of  a 
gap  in  the  thinking  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  an  oversight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  gap  in 
the  thinking  of  Congress  goes  back  to 
1926,  when  the  corporate  inwMne  tax  was 
13  percent.  The  depletion  aUowance  was 
written  in  at  27^  percent.  When  the 
corporate  income  tax  was  raised  to  52 
percent,  the  depletion  allowance  in- 
creased fourfold  in  value. 

If  my  amendment  were  to  place  the 
depletion  allowance  at  the  same  level  of 
value  as  oil  companies  enjoyed  in  1926, 
I  would  go  back  not  to  2714  percent,  but 
to  7  percent  to  one-quarter  of  what  It  Is 
at  the  present  time. 

So  the  loophole  developed  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  Increase  In  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  was  made,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  was  left  at  this  excessively 
high  level. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  since  that  time 
the  Senator  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
have  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

IXi.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  and  what  a 
Congress  we  have  had. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  the  Congress  has 
year  In  and  year  out  recognized  it  and 
left  It  alone.  When  that  happens,  It  Is 
no  longer  a  loophole. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  has  the  Con- 
gress done  that?  It  Is  because  we  have 
had  the  powerful  Members  of  Congress — 
sincere  people,  honorable  people — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  oil  States  who 
have  been  at  the  crux,  the  center  of 
power  in  our  Federal  Government.  They 
include  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate — not  the  present  one  but  the 
preceding  one — the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  sun  not  accusing  them 
of  being  self-serving  at  all.  They  are 
conscientious  men.  They  are  good  and 
decent  people.  But  they  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  their  particular  States, 
the  point  of  view  with  which  they  have 
been  tissoclated  most  of  their  lives.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  knows  that  is  true. 

Just  let  a  Senator  try  to  get  on  the 
Finance  Committee  if  he  is  a  dedicated 
and  outspoken  critic  of  the  oil  Industry. 
Maybe  it  Is  different  now,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  on  the  Finance  Committee  year 
after  year  after  year,  and  year  after  year 
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after  year  Senators  with  less  seniority 
were  put  on  it  before  me.  I  was  told  con- 
fidentially by  Senators  from  oil  States 
that  my  oil  depletion  views  was  the  rea- 
son. They  said  this  was  a  fact  of  life  in 
the  Senate.  This  Is  why  the  Senate  has 
not  acted  on  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
well  knows  that  there  are  some  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  oil  indus- 
try who  are  very  knowledgeable  and  are 

influential,  and  quite  properly  so 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  they  are ; 
not  only  Influential,  but  they  are  the 
most  Influential. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Just  as  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  represent  the  manufacturing 
Interests  who  are  influential;  just  as 
there  are  Members  who  represent  the  In- 
terests of  organized  labor  who  are  in- 
fluential. But  the  point  is  that  under 
the  seniority  system  in  the  Senate,  it  is 
very  clear  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
on  the  Finance  Committee,  a  Democrat 
or  Republican  with  the  necessary  senior- 
ity will  be  put  on  the  committee. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
on  several  occasions  introduced  amend- 
ments similar  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXI IIRE.  Yes,  and  I  admire 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] very  much,  who  has  the  same 
feeling  in  this  regard.  I  am  saying  that 
the  majority  party— the  party  I  love,  and 
support— has  simply  had  a  policy  which 
has  favored  this  particular  loophole,  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  I  think  we 
ought  to  change  it.  We  ought  to  have 
a  look  at  It.  We  have  not  considered  It 
for  a  long  time.  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider it  at  a  time  when  it  seems  that 
almost  every  other  provision  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Is  being  considered 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  do  not  for  one  moment  question 
his  sincerity.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
say  that  all  tax  deductions  should  not  be 
scrutinized.  Every  once  In  a  while  we 
should  see  whether  they  are  achieving  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  enacted. 
But  the  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not 
come  from  an  oil  State 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  Internal  Revenue's  Chief 
Counsel's  ofBoe,  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  oil  cases,  and  I  think 
I  know  something  about  taxation  of  oil 
companies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  saying  the  law 
Is  perfect,  but  when  we  talk  about  glar- 
ing "loopholes"  In  the  tax  law,  they  are 
there,  not  because  of  oversight,  but  be- 
cause Congress  Intended  very  definitely 
that  they  remain  there. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  has  been 
called  a  "loophole"  by  some,  but  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  were  here  when  it  was  adopt- 
ed, and  it  was  clearly  put  on  the  books 
by  deliberate  action  of  the  Congress. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  be  a  little  careful 
when  we  use  the  word  'aoophole."  It 
may  sound  good  to  some  people,  but  it 
really  id  not  a  loophole  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 


Speaking  with  reference  to  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
statement  to  the  effect  that  so  much  in- 
come has  been  earned  and  so  little  tax 
paid  on  it.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is 
a  depletion  allowance,  there  are  other 
deductions  of  various  kinds  for  many 
other  types  of  corporations  and  busi- 
nesses in  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  is  not  the  only  loophole  in  the  law. 
I  still  insist  on  calling  it  a  "loophole." 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  semsaitics,  but  I 
view  it  as  that.  This  is  the  view  shared 
by  many  commentators  on  our  tax  laws. 

Believe  it  or  not,  our  Nation  Is  made 
up  of  persons  who  actually  pay  this  rate. 
Imagine  20  percent,  $800.  on  the  first 
$4,000  of  net  income.  In  the  oil  Indus- 
try, and  In  the  oil  industry  alone,  you 
have  an  entirely  different  type  of  per- 
son— men  from  another  world,  who  take 
but  do  not  pay  for  taking. 

Your  industry  has  a  man  who  made 
over  $28  million  in  1960.  How  much  did 
he  pay  In  taxes?  Nothing.  Your  In- 
dustry has  a  man  with  an  Income  in  1960 
of  over  $4  million.  How  much  did  he 
pay  in  taxes?  Nothing.  Your  industry 
has  a  man  with  an  income  in  1960  of  $1.5 
million.  How  much  did  he  pay  In  taxes? 
Nothing. 

The  rest  of  the  world,  the  world  of  tax- 
payers, is  beginning  to  learn  about  this 
other  world — the  world  of  nontax- 
payers.  Its  boundaries  are  identical 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  oil  industry. 
We  get  glimpses  Into  this  other  world, 
although  we  are  not  allowed  to  enter. 
We  assume,  from  outward  appearances, 
that  the  oil  Industry  Is  a  world  Inhabited 
by  people  exempt  from  taxes.  Is  this  ad- 
vantage good  for  your  Industry?  Is  it 
good  for  our  Nation  to  contain  such  a 
tax  exempt  world? 

The  effect  of  this  special  privilege  is  to 
rob  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The  robbery 
occurs,  first,  because  Government  ex- 
penses, whether  the  oil  Industry  recog- 
nizes It  or  not,  must  be  paid.  Therefore, 
since  the  oU  Industry  Is  legale  enabled 
to  reduce  its  taxes  sharply,  other  indus- 
tries, small  businesses,  and  Individuals 
must  make  up  the  difference  through 
higher  taxes  than  they  would  otherwise 
pay.  If  the  oil  industry  carried  its  fair 
share. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
a  point  of  clarification  for  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels  there 
Is  really  a  very  legitimate  use  for  this 
kind  of  special  privilege,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ploration by  the  small.  Independent  kind 
of  wildcatter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe,  looking  over  the  history  of  the 
Proxmire  proposal,  which  I  have  referred 
to  in  a  number  of  speeches  I  have  made 
In  the  past,  In  my  ovm  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  on  other  occasions,  and 
which  I  know  President  Kennedy  sup- 
ported, that  there  is  reason  for  providing 


the  special  privilege  for  the  small,  inde- 
pendent kind  of  wildcatter,  who  Is  legiti- 
mately trying  to  find  areas  of  oil  produc- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
not  agree? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  He  Is 
the  man  who  deserves  and  needs  this  as- 
sistance, because  his  risk  is  so  great.  He 
is  the  man  who,  if  he  does  not  have  this 
kind  of  incentive,  cannot  afford  to  stay 
in  the  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  operator 
is  in  a  position  to  write  off  his  losses 
against  his  gains,  and  when  it  gets  to  the 
corporations  which  receive  three-quar- 
ters to  90  percent  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance,  these  are  the  flrms  that  have  in- 
comes of  $100  million  or  more,  they  can 
compute  precisely — they  have  computers 
to  do  it— and  know  what  proportion  of 
their  wells  will  be  dry,  how  many  will 
yield  and  how  much.  So  they  do  not 
need  this  kind  of  incentive. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So 
when  we  think  of  the  wildcatter  in  the 
traditional  sense,  looking  back  over  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, realizing  the  very  useful  contribu- 
tion of  these  who  have  gone  out  and 
taken  their  chances  in  the  wild  areas  of 
the  West  and  the  Southwest,  and  were 
truly  Interested  in  the  development  of 
the  oil  Industry,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  ought  to  be  accorded  the  kind  of 
special  privilege  to  which  the  Senator 
refers. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  this  kind 
of  special  privilege  should  be  continued 
for  the  small,  independent  wildcatter,  in 
order  to  protect  the  national  Interest 
and  to  protect  the  small  businessman, 
the  individual,  small  company,  or  small 
corporation  which  is  interested  in  the 
exploration  and  the  development  of  oil 
resources? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Indeed.  That 
brings  to  mind  an  even  more  telling 
point,  which  is  that  because  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  the 
industry  suffers  from  overinvestment, 
and  from  people  who  get  into  It,  even 
with  the  notion  that  they  may  lose 
money  in  it,  because  they  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  write  off  such  losses  against 
their  other  income. 

What  does  that  do  the  small  man  for 
whom  his  modest  oil  business  Is  all  he 
has,  and  for  whom  his  income  is  rela- 
tively modest?  It  means  he  has  to  com- 
pete with  people  who  can  afford  to  stay 
in  the  oil  business  to  take  losses.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  overinvestment  is 
most  discouraging  for  him.  It  probably 
diminishes  the  exploration  we  would  have 
if  we  had  a  depletion  allowance  scale  of 
the  kind  I  am  suggesting  in  miy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  understand — and  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  correct  me  If  I  am 
wrong — what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Is  really  proposing  to  the  Senate  Is 
that  the  small,  independent  wildcatter, 
who  Is  truly  risking  a  substantial  part  of 
his  capital  in  trying  to  develop  and  ex- 
plore oil  resources  would  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
but  that  the  larger  Independent  operator, 
company,  or  corporation,  which  is  able 
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to  spread  the  risk  over  a  greater  number 
of  wells  and  a  larger  amount  of  capital 
would  receive  less  and  less  of  a  deple- 
tion allowance  on  a  sliding  scale  basis. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
the  largest  companies  and  corporations, 
if  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin correctly,  would  still  be  able  to 
deduct  their  losses  in  a  way  which  is  not 
dissimilar  to  that  afforded  larger  com- 
panies and  corporations  in  other  Ameri- 
can industries,  and  would  still  have  some 
allowance  for  depletion,  and  the  small 
independent  operator  would  get  an  al- 
lowance appropriate  to  his  situation,  with 
the  result  that  the  interests  of  oil  dis- 
covery and  of  the  oil  Industry  would  be 
fully  protected.  ] 

Bilr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pressed It  very  well.  What  the  amend- 
ment does,  by  a  sliding  scale  method,  is 
to  provide  that  the  smallest  operators, 
those  who  gross  $1  million  or  less,  would 
receive  the  same  depletion  allowance 
they  do  now.  Those  In  the  middle  posi- 
tion, grossing  between  $1  and  $5  million, 
would  have  their  depletion  allowance  re- 
duced to  21  percent;  and  the  big  man 
would  not  have  his  depletion  allowance 
wiped  out,  or  even  reduced  50  percent  but 
would  have  It  reduced  from  27^2  percent 
to  15  percent,  so  he  would  still  have  the 
special  benefit,  but  there  would  be  the 
opportunity  for  the  small  and  middle- 
sized  man  to  continue  to  exist  along  with 
those  who  have  great  income  from  other 
sources,  and  who  get  Into  the  oil  Industry 
with  their  enormous  advantage  and  tend 
to  drive  the  little  man  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  understand  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  he  really  proposes  to 
update  to  the  modem  economy  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, which  I  share,  that  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  we  should  help  and  assist 
the  small.  Independent  wildcatter,  the 
small  company,  and  the  small  corpora- 
tion; that  the  real  initial  reason  that  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  was  established 
was  for  exploration,  and  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  were  extraor- 
dinary kinds  of  risks  Involved  In  such 
exploration,  but  that  actually  today.  In 
looking  at  the  oil  Industry,  there  is  very 
legitimate  reason  to  reexamine  in  all  Its 
complexity  what  those  in  the  Industry 
are  Involved  In,  and  that  we  should  re- 
consider appropriate  steps  which  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  can  take  In  order 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  inequities 
which  currently  exist. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Indeed.  It  is 
very  Interesting,  the  way  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  exploration.  I  think  he 
made  a  most  Important  point. 

Look  at  the  effect  that  the  depletion 
allowance  h&s  had  in  Texas  and  in  some 
of  the  other  areas.  They  do  not  pump 
30  days  a  month,  they  do  not  pump  20 
days  a  month,  they  do  not  xisually  even 
pump  10  days  a  month;  usually  they 
pump  something  like  6,  7.  or  8  days  a 
month.  That  means  they  have  an  artifi- 
cial restriction  on  the  amount  of  pump- 
ing they  can  do,  because  we  have  too 
much  oil,   not  too  little.    Overinvest- 


ment In  the  Industry  has  resulted  in  real 
problems  of  price  fixing  and  limitation  of 
production,  that  plague  the  industry. 

So  the  argument  that  could  be  made 
40  years  ago,  when  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance was  provided,  that  we  desper- 
ately need  more  of  this  resource.  It  seems 
to  me,  cannot  be  supported  by  the  facts 
today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
welcome  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  because  I  think  he  has 
made  an  extremely  important  and  con- 
structive observation  today. 

In  his  statement  this  afternoon,  as  in 
years  gone  by,  he  has  updated  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  are  attempting  to 
provide  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
oil  Industry,  and  who  are  seeking  to 
eliminate  the  kinds  of  inequities  which 
some  of  us  believe  have  multiplied  be- 
cause of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  that 
is  now  in  effect. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Is  extremely  useful,  and  I  Indicate  my 
complete  support  of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  sincerely  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  oil  industry 
is  legally  enabled  to  reduce  its  taxes 
sharply,  other  industries,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  Individuals,  must  make  up 
the  difference  through  higher  taxes  than 
they  would  otherwise  pay  if  the  oil  in- 
dustry carried  Its — to  use  the  term 
Eigaln — "fair  share,"  because  of  the  ex- 
emption-status of  the  oil  industry. 

But  the  robbery  goes  even  further 
than  this.  This  Nation  grows  and 
prospers  because  of  increased  invest- 
ment and  the  increasing  effectiveness 
of  the  use  of  our  resources.  The  oil 
industry,  however,  represents  another 
world  that  lures  investment  funds. 
Therefore,  instead  of  investment  funds 
being  used  for  the  greatest  gain  of  the 
Nation,  these  Investment  funds  are  at- 
tracted away  from  their  most  effective 
uses  and  toward  the  oil  industry,  which 
already  has  an  excess  of  investment 
funds.  This  robs  the  Nation  of  a  part 
of  its  economic  growth. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  greatest 
economist  who  ever  served  in  this  body, 
a  former  president  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  the  man  who  wrote 
the  definitive  work  on  wages,  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  was  the  principal 
Senate  opponent  of  the  present  level  of 
depletion  allowance.  It  is  no  accident 
that  he  Is  the  man  who  sponsored  the 
amendment  I  now  offer,  in  the  past. 
He  Is  a  profound  scholar  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily able  economist.  He  rec- 
ognized not  only  the  tax  inequity,  but 
also  the  waste  of  resources  in  allowing 
to  exist  a  situation  In  which  resources 
are  poured  into  the  industry  excessively. 
Again,  let  me  make  myself  clear.  Ev- 
ery businessman  should  be  able  to  de- 
duct his  costs.  Oil  men,  together  with 
all  businessmen,  should  do  so.  When 
the  oil  industry  incurs  depletion  costs. 
It  should  deduct  them.  But  businessmen 
in  the  oil  industry,  and  in  that  industry 
alone,  know  that  for  every  dollar  of 
costs,  they  can  obtain  an  average  of  $19 
of  deductions,  according  to  Treasury  De- 


partment statistics.  By  that  I  mean  they 
write  off  oil  wells,  according  to  Treasury 
estimates,  not  once,  not  10  times,  but  19 
times.  It  Is  like  saying  that  a  man  who 
owns  a  piece  of  equipment  for  which  he 
paid  $1,000  can  deduct  $19,000  for  de- 
preciation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  this  amendment.  As  I  have 
said,  It  has  been  offered  in  the  past.  But 
It  Is  the  kind  of  amendment,  I  think,  that 
has  particular  merit  because  it  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  break  through  the  prin- 
cipal barrier  against  effective  tax  reform. 
That  is  the  conspicuous  injustice  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  This  is  tnaldng 
it  difBcult  for  Congress  to  close  many 
other  loopholes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  concerning  the 
depletion  allowance  Itself. 

I  note  that  the  pending  amendment — 
and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  correct  me — pro- 
vides that  the  27.5-percent  percentage 
depletion  wUl  be  continued  in  the  case 
of  those  individuals  or  companies  whose 
net  profit  is  $1  million  a  year  or  less. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  con- 
tinued for  those  who  gross  $1  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  the  21-percent  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed for  those  who  gross  between  $1 
million  and  $5  million.  The  15 -per- 
cent depletion  deduction  would  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  gross  more  than  $5 
million. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  the  gross  In- 
come approach  is  terribly  unfair. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  must  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  fact  that  many  dis- 
tinctions exist  among  oil  companies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  certainly  the  net  income  approach 
would  be  Impractical. 

I  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  flrms 
have  profits  of  $40  miUion,  $50  million, 
and  $60  million  a  year  and  do  not  pay 
Einy  taxes  because  of  the  manner  In 
which  they  are  allowed  with  depletion  al- 
lowances to  compute  their  net  Income. 
They  have  all  of  these  allowances  and 
privileges.  Unless  we  tie  it  in  with  the 
gross  Income,  it  would  not  be  very  mean- 
ingful. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  could  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  he  would  not 
have  to  use  the  gross  income  {4)profu:h, 
which  is  terribly  Inequitable.  He  could 
use  the  net  income  approach  before  the 
claimed  depletion  deduction. 

This  Is  what  we  have  to  do  in  order  to 
compute  a  limitation  of  percentage  de- 
pletion, which  Is  50  percent.  I  know,  be- 
cause I  used  to  work  out  these  schedules 
in  my  ofiQce. 

I  would  flrst  of  all  compute  the  net  In- 
come of  the  corporation  or  the  Individual 
before  the  percentage  depletion.  I  would 
then  take  half  of  that,  50  percent.  I 
would  then  take  27.5  percent  of  the  gross 
income — which  is  the  approach  of  ttie 
Senator — and  see  which  was  lower. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor what  the  depletion  allowance  Is 
usually  computed  on,  gross  or  net  In- 
come. 
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Bir.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would  let 
me  complete  my  statement. 

If  the  50 -percent  figure  were  lower 
than  the  27.5-percent  figure,  that  is  the 
deduction  that  we  could  take.  The  tax 
law  specifically  says  that  the  deduction 
cannot  exceed  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  net  income. 

The  Senator  would  be  far  more  fair 
If  he  would  use  a  modified  method  of 
gross  income  approach  rather  than  the 
straight  gross  income  approach. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  really 
complicate  it.  What  is  a  depletion  allow- 
ance based  on?  It  is  based  on  gross 
Income. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  based  on  gross  In- 
C(»ne  up  to  a  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  true,  but  the 
depletion  allowance  is  based  primarily 
on  gross  income.  It  is  based  on  gross 
income,  with  a  formula  that  ties  in  to  a 
modified  extent,  to  the  basic  figure  taken 
as  the  gross  income  figure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  have  to  differ. 
In  my  experience  there  are  innumerable 
instances — I  would  not  say  50  percent 
of  them,  but  at  least  one-third  of  them — 
when  50  percent  of  the  net  income  was 
the  formula  we  would  use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  After  all.  then,  does 
it  not  follow  that  we  take  the  usual 
method  which  is.  as  the  Senator  has  just 
stipulated  and  agreed  in  his  debate,  what 
prevails  in  two-thirds  of  the  instances? 
Why  not  take  the  gross  income  as  the 
true  measure,  the  measure  used  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases,  not  one- third? 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR.  That  Is  done  because 
the  tax  law  has  long  recognized  that 
such  approach  can  work  out  to  an  in- 
eqiiitable  amoimt  of  deductions.  That 
is  why  50  percent  of  the  net  income  was 
put  on  the  books  by  Congress. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  must  recog- 
nize that  the  gross  income  approach, 
whether  it  be  $1  million,  $5  million,  or 
more,  is  a  very  unfair  approach  to  take, 
whether  it  Involves  oil  ccmipanies  or  in- 
dividuals. 

For  example,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
realizes  how  much  it  costs  to  drill  a 
10,000-foot  well.  It  costs  at  least  $200,- 
000  to  $250,000  to  drill  such  a  well.  Cer- 
tainly those  expenses  ought  to  come  off 
the  gross  Income  If  we  are  going  to  try 
to  do  equity  among  corporations. 

I  could  visiialize  a  corporation  with  a 
$5  million  a  year  gross  business  drilling 
several  of  these  10,000-foot  wells  and 
ending  up  with  considerably  less  operat- 
ing capital  than  a  corporation  doing  a 
gross  annual  business  of  $3  million  a  year 
and  not  drilling  any  of  these  deep  wells. 

I  suggest  that  the  gross  income  ap- 
proach to  depletion  allowance  that  de- 
cides whether  a  corporation  or  individual 
can  take  15  percent.  21  percent,  or  27.5 
percent  depletion  allowance  would  be 
economically  unsound. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  deplores  the 
fact  that  because  percentage  depletion 
deductions  result  in  savings  in  income 
taxes  for  oil  corporations  and  operators, 
it  Is  necessary  for  the  general  taxpayer 
to  pick  up  the  tab  and  pay  the  difference. 

We  oould  make  the  very  same  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  the  pending  invest- 
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ment  tax  credit  bill.  We  oould  make  the 
very  same  argiunent  with  resjiect  to  the 
retention  of  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tions provided  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator — 15  percent,  and  21  percent. 

If  we  were  to  continue  to  allow  such 
deductions,  somebody  would  have  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

I  think  that  is  a  point  that  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
not  operating  in  a  vacuum  here.  These 
oil  operators  and  DJS.  corporations  are 
not  operating  merely  In  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  oiu-  for- 
eign trade  is  our  international  petroleum 
operations.  The  major  competitor  in 
those  operations  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  are  we  going  to  have  our  people 
meet  that  competition  If  we  do  not  give 
them  some  kind  of  tax  advantage?  They 
do  not  have  taxes  on  oil  operations  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  explore  this  mat- 
ter and  see  what  the  impact  would  be 
on  our  world  competitive  position,  he 
would  find  that  it  would  be  disastrous. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  who  work  for  these  oil  companies 
and  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work 
if  we  were  not  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  world 
p>etroleiun  market. 

For  that  reason,  I  certainly  think  that 
this  matter  has  to  be  gone  into  in  much 
greater  depth,  and  especially  on  the  in- 
ternational scene,  than  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  seen  fit  to  do  In  his 
argument. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  uniqueness  of  this  particular 
amendment.  It  is  quite  different  from 
the  traditional  Williams  amendment 
that  is  offered. 

I  do  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  the 
amendment. 

In  its  unique  form  It  Is  generally  smd 
specifically  an  attack  on  the  depreciation 
allowance.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
is  honored  when  I  call  It  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  re- 
institution  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
we  have  a  paradox  with  an  amendment 
to  this  bill.  One  the  one  hand  we  would 
return  to  general  industry  a  7-per- 
cent credit  on  new  investment  and  with 
tills  amendment  we  would  deny  the  oil 
industry  a  similar  type  investment  credit. 

The  27  Vi -percent  depletion  allowance 
has  been  a  part  of  our  basic  tax  law  for 
some  40  years.  When  Congress  first  pro- 
vided for  the  depletion  allowance  In  1926 
they  recognized  that  capital  assets  are 
consumed  in  the  production  of  petro- 
leum. The  1926  provision  was  a  change 
over  earlier  more  complicated  regula- 
tions for  depletion  allowance  and  estab- 
lished a  deduction  of  27Vfe  percent  on  the 
gross  siun  received  from  the  sale  of  crude 
petroleiun. 

Exploration  and  the  discovery  of  new 
reserves  has  been  declining  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  5  years  and  to  elim- 
inate the  depletion  allowance  at  this 


time  would  further  tend  to  destroy  what 
reserves  we  now  have. 

While  independent  producers  as  a 
group  invested  some  79.6  percent  of  the 
wellhead  value  of  their  production  in  ex- 
ploration-development expenditures  in 
1951-55,  this  ratio  dropped  to  only  45.3 
percent  in  the  5-year  period  from  1961 
through  1965.  Even  with  this  decrease 
some  $38  billion  went  into  seeking,  find- 
ing, and  producing  oil  and  natural  gas 
in  the  past  10  years. 

Profit  margins  have  been  dropping  in 
recent  years  and  although  the  depletion 
allowance  aided  somewhat  in  recovery 
of  investment  capital,  the  incentive  was 
not  there  to  drill  on  an  active  basis. 

When  this  amendment  comes  to  a  vote, 
we  must  decide  whether  we  are  custually 
improving  the  Federal  tax  structure  by 
reducing  a  tax  deduction  or  whether  we 
are  actually  voting  on  an  amendment 
which  satisfies  someone's  political  philos- 
ophy. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  justify  a  change 
from  the  present  27  Vi  percent  depletion 
allowance.  The  political  philosophy 
which  would  change  this  allowance  seeks 
only  to  reallocate  income. 

A  decrease  in  the  depletion  allowance 
would  actually  mean  an  increase  in  taxes 
for  oil  companies  and  Independent  pro- 
ducers. These  increased  taxes  would  de- 
crease the  supply  of  capital  available  for 
finding  new  reserves  resulting  in  inade- 
quate supplies  of  oil  and  gas  in  this 
country. 

The  cost  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  companies  In  the  United 
States  presently  amounts  to  $5  billion 
armually.  As  the  exploration  drops,  how- 
ever, the  demand  continues.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980,  the  Nation's  petro- 
leum consumption  will  be  17.5  million 
barrels  daily  or  some  66  percent  more 
than  2  years  ago. 

Exploration  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant keys  in  the  availability  of  these 
new  petroleum  products  for  this  antici- 
pated increased  consiunptlon.  Econ- 
omists report  that  It  will  be  necessary 
to  locate  in  the  period  1967-80  new  oil 
fields  which  will  provide  as  much  oil  as 
has  been  produced  in  the  United  States 
In  the  last  century. 

Such  requirements  cannot  be  met  If 
the  only  capital  investment  incentive  re- 
maining to  the  oil  industry  is  struck  a 
mortal  blow.  _ 

To  maintain  a  discovery  rate,  those 
familiar  with  the  oil  business  know  the 
risks  involved.  Due  to  the  circimistances 
involved  in  exploration  and  development, 
the  investment  process  in  petroleum  pro- 
duction is  quite  different  from  that  en- 
countered In  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  trade.  For  example,  the  average 
profits  of  oil  companies  in  1965  were  only 
11.9  percent  of  Investment  which  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  13.8  percent 
average  return  on  investment  for  manu- 
factiulng  companies. 

To  replace  the  oil  which  has  been  dis- 
covered In  the  past  100  years  in  this 
country  will  require  tremendous  explora- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  oil  companies  and 
Independent  producers  as  well. 

While  oil  is  found  In  one  out  of  every 
nine  wildcat  wells  drilled.  If  the  marginal 
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and  unprofitable  discoveries  are  excluded, 
the  chance  ratio  drops  from  one  in  nine 
to  about  one  In  32  wells  drilled. 

Only  one  out  of  600  exploratory  wells 
finds  a  field  as  large  as  50  million  barrels 
of  oil  or  the  equivalent  in  gas.  And  we 
must  remember  that  present  weekly  con- 
sumption of  oil  amounts  to  more  than  50 
million  barrels. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  petroleum  producing  industry  Is  In- 
deed a  unique  industry,  and  we  must 
continue  to  recognize  this  fact  in  the 
adaptation  of  tax  laws  such  as  the  27  V^ 
percent  depletion  allowance. 

This  allowance  Is  so  Infinitely  deployed 
throughout  the  oil  Industry  that  any 
manipulation  of  present  tax  structures 
could  create  depressed  conditions  and  a 
poverty  in  petroleum  never  before 
realized. 

I  must  strongly  urge  therefore,  that  we 
defeat  this  amendment  to  reduce  the  de- 
pletion allowance  on  oil  and  gas  invest- 
ments and  refrain  from  any  attempt  to 
create  imbalances  in  an  intricate  finan- 
cial structure  which  has  served  this 
country  for  years  by  providing  the  neces- 
sary petrolemn  products  to  keep  trans- 
portation and  machines  in  operation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  an  attack  on  the  depletion  allow- 
ance.   It  would  reduce  the  allowance. 

If  I  felt  the  allowance  was  a  com- 
pletely bad  thing,  I  would  put  in  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  that  eOlowance, 
but  I  am  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  am  sjrmpathetlc  to  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.  We  all  realize  It  may  not  be  done 
now,  but  the  Senator  renders  a  great  na- 
tional service  in  fixing  attention  on  the 
validity  of  the  depletion  allowance  In 
oil.  as  matters  stand  now. 

Every  time  you  ask  people  about  an 
unfair  tax  break,  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion, they  will  immediately  throw  up  to 
you  the  fact  of  the  several  billion  dollar 
oil  depletion  which  htis  been  on  the  books 
for  so  long  and  which  is  so  unfair.  It 
sort  of  opens  the  door  to  anything,  if  that 
is  what  you  are  going  to  puU  in  the  na- 
tional establishment. 

Undoubtedly,  that  Is  too  sweeping,  but 
nonetheless  it  does  indicate  a  deep  na- 
tional disquiet  as  to  the  vidldity  of  this 
particular  operation  in  taxes. 

I  believe  the  situation  needs  to  be 
changed,  and  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  rendered  us  all  a 
fine  service  In  studiously  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  Is  unfinished 
business  for  the  Nation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  If  this  kind  of 
situation  continues,  we  will,  in  much  less 
time  than  it  has  existed  so  far,  make  a 
change. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] has  been  a  leader  in  this  field 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  always  voted 
with  him,  and  I  express  my  ssmipathy 
with  what  Is  the  educational  activity 
being  undertaken. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  greatly  value  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  htw 
again  and  again  shown  his  superb  knowl- 


edge of  economics,  and  his  support  in 
this  matter  is  most  encouraging  and  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  paying 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  the  Job  he  has  done  this  afternoon. 

I  believe  the  time  Is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  there  will  be  a  revision  In  the 
present  depletion  rates  of  some  of  these 
Industries.  It  is  long  overdue.  At  the 
appropriate  time — ^perhaps  today  may 
not  be  the  time— I  shall  be  glad  to  Join 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  others 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  some  basis  of 
equality  in  the  method  of  taxation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  He 
does  a  remarkable  Job  again  and  again 
on  all  matters  that  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  taxes  and  on  finance,  and  I  great- 
ly value  his  support. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  for  my  State  and  its  interests,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  when 
he  talks  about  the  Interests  of  the  dairy 
Industry  and  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  when  he  speaks  for  the 
shoe  industry. 

If  percentage  depletion  Is  wrong,  then 
it  is  wrong  for  every  company  and  In- 
dividual now  coming  under  this  tax 
provision — whether  the  gross  income  Is 
$1  million  per  year  or  $5  million  per 
year.  If  percentage  depletion  is  wrong, 
then  it  Is  wrong  for  every  company  and 
Individuals,  and  any  industry  now  en- 
titled to  this  provision — whether  It  be  a 
producer  of  oil  in  Oklahoma  or  of  Iron 
ore  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin  or  of  lead 
in  Missouri  or  zinc  in  Tennessee.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  simplest  dis- 
tortions that  this  amendment  would 
produce,  as,  for  example,  the  fact  that 
an  oil  compnay  In  one  arbitrarily  chosen 
Income  bracket  would  have  Its  depletion 
deduction  scaled  down  to  15  percent — 
below  the  level  for  some  40  other  min- 
erals like  lead,  zinc,  bauxite,  and  a  num- 
ber of  clays. 

We  are  not  playing  games  with  trifles 
here,  Mr.  President.  This  measure 
would  effect  the  fuels — oil  and  natural 
gas — that  provide  fully  75  percent  of 
this  Nation's  energy.  These  are  the  fuels 
that  are  basic  to  our  national  defense 
and  to  the  free  world  security.  These 
are  the  fuels  that  we  know  will  be  needed 
in  tremendous  quantities  for  as  many 
decades  as  we  can  see  in  the  future. 

Responsible  national  policy  would  call 
for  doing  all  we  can  to  encourage,  to 
stimulate  the  needed,  intensified  search 
for  oil  and  natiu-al  gas. 

Why  did  Congress  adopt  percentage 
depletion,  and  Its  immediate  forerunner, 
discovery  depletion?  We  know  there 
were  two  basic  motives: 
Fiist,  Congress  was  recognizing  that 
the  oil  in  the  ground,  as  well  as  any  other 
mineral  deposit,  constitutes  the  produc- 
er's capital.  Congress  wanted  to  avoid 
taxing  that  capital  as  if  it  was  part  of  the 
producers  Income.  And  this  principle 
of  not  taxing  capital  as  income  stands 
as  just,  regardless  of  the  producers  gross 
income. 
Second,  Congress  also  knew  that  by 


this  treatment  of  mlnersd  producers  It 
would  be  letting  them  retain  some  of  the 
funds  they  need  to  take  the  high  risks  of 
searching  for  new  reserves  to  replace 
those  being  depleted  by  production. 

In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  Congress 
recognized  that  this  was  especially  of 
importance  because  of  the  extraordinary 
risks  involved  in  the  search  for  new  re- 
serves. This  risk  Is  present  whether  the 
company  doing  the  hiuiting  is  a  major, 
nationally  known  petroleiun  corporation, 
or  a  one-man  wildcatting  adventure. 
It  is  just  as  hard  for  the  biggest  company 
to  find  oU  as  it  is  for  the  smallest  and 
no  amount  of  money  can  eliminate  that 
risk.  Oil  In  the  ground  shows  no  favorit- 
ism. It  plays  "hard  to  get"  for  the  Wfir 
company  as  weU  as  the  small. 

And  the  fact  stands — whether  this 
amendment  recognizes  this  fact  or  not — 
that  of  every  100  wildcat  wells  drilled  in 
search  of  new  fields,  only  three — on  the 
average — will  find  oil  or  gas  in  commer- 
cial quantities.  These  are  the  basic  sta- 
tistics. They  apply  regardless  of  how 
much  money  the  wildcatter  may  have  In 
the  bank. 

Congress  recognized  these  facts  when 
It  adopted  the  depletion  laws — first  the 
discovery  value  law  and  then  the  more 
workable  and  eflBcient  percentage  deple- 
tion law  we  have  today. 

Here  is  another  fact  about  the  oil  in- 
dustry which  this  amendment  does  not 
recognize:  Even  when  a  small  company 
does  the  actual  exploratory  drilling,  very 
often  a  significant  part  of  that  com- 
pany's costs  have  been  borne  by  a  major 
firm.  A  smaller  company  goes  down  on 
the  record  as  a  wildcatter,  but  the  larger 
firm  puts  up  a  big  part  of  the  financing 
which  would  not  be  available  from  any 
other  source.  Banks  do  not  lend  money 
for  wildcat  wells. 

The  amendment  would  also  discourage 
an  Important  conservation  activity: 
Unitized  operation  of  properties.  In 
such  operations,  under  this  amendment, 
the  various  participants  would  have  dif- 
ferent depletion  rates — rates  that  had  no 
logical  or  equitable  basis.  These  dis- 
criminatory variations  would  make  It 
uneconomic  for  many  firms  to  partici- 
pate In  such  unitized  programs — and 
the  Nation  and  the  consuming  public 
would  be  the  big  loser. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Sf.nator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  has  done  much  research  work 
in  this  important  field  during  the  20- 
odd  years  that  he  has  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  A  statement  prepared 
by  him  for  this  occasion  points  out  that 
our  natural  resources  policy  does  not 
single  out  oil  and  gas  for  imlque  privilege 
and  that  there  are  over  100  other  ex- 
tracted minerals  to  which  the  present 
depletion  allowance  law  applies,  and  he 
lists  them  In  the  statement  he  has  pre- 
pared. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Monrontt  calls 
attention  to  a  recent  speech  by  Secretanr 
of  the  Interior  Udall,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  the  United  States  would  consume 
more  petroleum  hydrocarbons  during  the 
next  14  years  than  it  had  in  all  the  107 
years  of  the  oil  industry's  existence. 
The  statement  by  Senator  Moiraowrr 
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further  calls  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  amendment 
under  consideration  imposes  a  penalty 
for  success  emd  is  a  depressant  to  new 
growth  and  development. 

Senator  Monroney  states: 

The  (1  mlUlon  groes  Income  flg\ire,  on  its 
tac«,  seems  very  large  and  would  appear  to 
allow  m.any  producers  to  retain  the  benefit 
of  the  current  27^%  rate.  But  at  93  a 
barrel.  It  would  take  only  about  333,000  of 
oil  to  throw  a  small  producer  over  the  %\ 
million  groes  Income  mark  and  thereby  re- 
duce his  depletion  rate  to  21%.  The  net 
profit  which  would  be  required  to  exceed  the 
$1  mlUlon  figure  would  amount  to  only 
$83,000,  since  the  average  net  profit  on  a 
barrel  of  oU  Is  2fi<. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire statement  of  Senator  Monroney  and 
the  attachments  thereto  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  attachments  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statkjctnt  bt  Sxnatob  MorwoNBT 

The  depletion  allowance  has  In  one  fashion 
or  another  been  a  part  of  our  basic  national 
policy  on  natural  reaotiroee  since  the  Impo- 
sition of  the  federal  Income  tax;  a  policy  de- 
signed to  develop  and  conserve  our  natural 
resources;  a  policy  recognizing  the  necessity 
to  maintain  self-sufficiency  In  energy  min- 
erals; a  policy  designed  to  provide  cheap  and 
readily  available  petroleum  products  and 
other  sources  of  energy  to  the  American 
public. 

The  depletion  allowance  assigns  a  value 
to  the  capital  which  Is  being  used  up  and 
cannot  be  replaced.  It  has  l>een  In  effect 
continuously  through  the  administrations  of 
nine  presidents.  Both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Congresses  over  the  years  have 
recognized  its  importance. 

The  depletion  allowance  provides  the  in- 
centive which  investors  need  for  taking  the 
substantial  rtsk  of  Investing  In  an  oU  and 
gas  venture.  The  depletion  allowance  Is 
higher  t>'ft"  the  aUowance  on  other  minerals, 
because  the  risk  of  failure  is  greater  and  the 
capital  required  Is  higher.  Only  one  out  of 
every  32  domestic  exploratory  wells  drilled 
produce  oil  or  gas  In  profitable  quantities. 
Nine  out  of  every  10  wildcat  wells  drilled  still 
resxilt  in  dry  holes. 

Oxa  natural  resources  policy  does  not 
single  out  oU  and  gas  for  unique  privilege. 
There  are  over  100  other  extractive  minerals 
to  which  the  depletion  allowance  applies. 

PKKCXMTAGE    DEFLXTTON    BATKS    rOB    MINXBAL 
FBOOUCnON 

Since  1926,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  haa 
authorized  percentage  depletion  at  a  27V4% 
rate  for  oil  and  gas  wells.  This  rate  is  applied 
to  the  groes  income  from  the  wells,  subject 
to  a  50%  of  net  Income  limitation. 

During  the  decades  that  percentage  deple- 
tion has  been  a  part  of  the  revenue  laws,  it 
has  been  extended  to  almost  all  other  17  .S. 
minerals  at  rates  ranging  from  6  to  23%  of 
groes  income  from  the  mineral  producing 
property,  as  follows: 

Txoenty-three   percent  depletion  applies  to 

these  minerals 
Antimony  Ceiestlte 

Anorthoslte    (to    ez-  Ctiromlt« 
tent   alumina   and* Clay  (to  extent  alu- 
alumlnum     com-      mlna    and    aluml- 
pounds      extracted      ntun       compound* 
therefrom)  extracted  there- 

Asbestos  from) 

Bauxite  Cobalt 

Beryl  Columblum 

Bismuth  Corundum 

Cadmium  Fluorspar 


Twenty-three  percent  depletion  applies  to 
these  minerala — Continued 


•Graphite 

Olivine 

Ilmenlte 

Platinum 

Kyanlte 

Platinum  Oroup 

Latertte     (to    extent 

Metals 

alumina   and   alu- 

Quartz Crystals 

minum  compounds 

(Radio  Grade) 

extracted  there- 

RuUle 

from) 

Block  Steatite  Talc 

Lead 

Sulphur 

Lithium 

Tantalum 

Manganese 

Thorium 

Mercury 

Tin 

Mica 

Titanium 

Nephelite  Syenite  (to  Tungsten 

extent  alumina  anc! 

Uranium 

aluminum  com- 

Vanadium 

pounds  extracted 

Zinc 

therefrom) 

Zircon 

Nickel 

Fifteen  percent  depletion  applies   to  these 

minerals 

ApUte 

Marble 

Barite 

Metal      Mines      (not 

Bentonlte 

otherwise  named) 

Borax 

•Mollusk  Shells  (when 

Calcium  Carbonates 

used   for  chemical 

•Clay,  BaU 

content) 

•Clay,  China 

Molybdenum 

•Clay,    Refractory    & 

Phosphate  Rock 

Plre 

Potash 

•Clay,  Sagger 

Quartzlte 

Copper 

Rock  Asphalt 

Dlatomaceous  Earth 

Silver 

Dolomite 

•Slate 

Feldspar 

Soapstone 

Pullers  Earth 

•Stone  (dimension  or 

Garnet 

ornamental) 

Gllsonlte 

Talc 

Gold 

Thenardlte 

Granite 

Tripoli 

•Graphite  (Plake) 

Trona 

Gypsvun 

Vermlcullta 

Iron  Ore 

Other    minerals   not 

LlBMStone 

covered  elsewtisre 

Magnealte 

Magnesium      Carbo- 

nates 

Ten  percent  to  these  minerals 

Bruclte 

PerUte 

Coel 

Sodium  chloride 

Ugnlte 

Wollastonlte 

Five  percent  to  these  minerala 
•Clay  (used  for  drain-  Scoria 

age  and  roofing  tile,  'Shale 

flower  pots,  etc.)         'Stone 
Gravel  If  from  brine  wells — 

•Mollusk  shells  bromine,    caldtun, 

Peat  chloride,   magnesl- 

Pimilce  um  chloride 

Sand 

Seven  and  one-half  percent  to  these  minerals 
•Clay  and  shale 

(used  for  sewer  pipe  or  brick) 
•Clay,  shale,  and  slate 

(used  as  Ughtwelght  aggregates) 

DKMAND  FOB  PETBOLEUM  PBOOUCTB 

Petroleum  production  still  supplies  76  per- 
cent of  the  energy  used  In  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  safe  ratio  of  crude 
oil  reeervee  to  consumption  of  12  to  1,  a  1866 
Interior  Department  study  estimated  that  90 
billion  barrels  of  liquid  petroleum  must  be 
added  to  proved  reeervee  between  1964  and 
1980.  At  least  584  trllUon  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  will  have  to  be  added. 

Secretary  Udall  In  a  recent  speech  said 
that  the  United  States  would  consume  more 
petroleum  hydrocarbons  during  the  next  14 


'Note  differing  rates,  depending  on  use. 
Except  for  sulfur  and  uranium,  all  minerals 
In  the  33  percent  bracket  have  a  16  percent 
depletion  rate  for  foreign  production. 


years  than  It  had  In  all  the  107  years  of  the 
oil  industry's  existence. 

The  February  1967  issue  of  the  Chaae  Man- 
hattan Bank's  Oil  Report  had  the  following 
oomment  on  Secretary  Udalll  statement: 

"In  an  appearance  before  the  National 
Petroleum  Council — the  Secretary  of  the  In. 
terior  outlined  the  Nation's  future  needs  for 
petroleum.  The  domestic  Industry,  if  it 
maintained  current  reserve-production  ra- 
tios and  did  not  resort  to  proportionately 
more  oU  Imports,  woxild  need  to  find  between 
1965  and  1980  an  annual  average  of  6  5  bil- 
lion barrels  of  new  oil  reserves  and  30  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  he  said.  Our  own 
studies  confirm  these  projections.  But,  as 
the  Secretary  further  stated,  the  industry 
has  never  before  found  that  much.  Indeed, 
over  the  past  decade  it  has  found  little  more 
than  half  as  much.  And.  as  a  resvilt,  re- 
serve-production ratios  have  fallen.  Why 
has  the  industry  not  found  more?  Various 
economic  factors  might  be  cited,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  fall  under  one  heading:  a 
lack  of  financial  incentive.  Tills  is  force- 
fully demonstrated  by  the  Industry's  pattern 
of  capital  spending.  There  is  a  definite  re- 
lationship between  the  money  spent  to  find 
new  reserves  and  the  amoimt  actually  found. 
To  find  more  obviously  calls  for  higher  cap- 
ital expenditures.  But  the  industry  has  not 
Increased  spending  In  line  with  Indicated 
requirements — it  haa  actually  reduced  its 
outlay  Instead.  Clearlj/,  the  incentive  to 
spend  more  was  lacking." 

In  1968  recoverable  reserves  of  liquid  hy- 
drocarbons (crude  oil  plus  natural  gas  Uq- 
\ilds)  equalled  13>4  times  annual  consump- 
tion. At  the  end  of  1966  the  ratio  was  12.1. 
By  the  end  of  1966  it  had  dropped  to  11.6. 
U  crude  oil  reserves  alone  are  looked  at,  the 
decline  between  1966  and  1966  is  even  more 
severe.  The  crude  oil  reserve  ratio  dropped 
from  11.7  at  the  end  of  1966  to  9.8  at  the 
end  of  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
lu  the  RxcoBO  an  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  3  edition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  entitled  "VS.  Re- 
minded To  Reconsider  Oil  and  Gas  Policies": 
"(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
8,  1967) 

"Impobt    Qttotas,    Tax    Incentives    Noted: 

Unttsd   States   Rbicindbd   To   RscoNsmKB 

On.  AND  Gas  Policies 

"(By  David  R.  PrancU) 

"New  Yobk. — Within  the  next  few  years, 
the  United  States  will  need  to  reconsider  Its 
crude-oil  and  natural-gas  policies.  Indeed, 
in  the  view  of  some  oil  economists,  the 
sooner  the  better. 

"In  the  political  furnace,  oil  and  gas  burn 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  power  of  do- 
mestic crude  producers  to  Infiuence  Con- 
gress Is  well  known. 

"However,  the  economic  facts  are  pressing 
for  reexamination  of  such  touchy  matters 
as  Import  quotas,  tax  Incentives,  and  com- 
pulsory unitization  of  oil  fields. 

"Figures  on  oil  and  gas  reserves  at  the  end 
of  1966,  Just  released  by  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  and  American  Gm  Asso- 
ciation, confirm  this  need. 

"The  nation's  proved  recoverable  reserves 
of  liquid  hydrocarbons  at  the  end  of  1966 
are  estimated  at  39.781  billion  barrels.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  405  million  from  1966. 

"That  looks  healthy.  But  a  closer  look 
shows  a  trend  of  long-range  concern. 

"Much  of  the  gain  in  crude  reserves  oc- 
curred on  the  West  Coast  and  Alaska.  These 
form  a  separate  oil  market  from  the  area 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Not  much  oil  flows  over 
the  mountains. 

"rbsebves  dbop 
"East  of  the  Rockies,  the  crude  reserves 
dropped  100  million  barrels. 
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"In  addition,  the  ratio  of  annual  produc- 
tion to  reserves  has  been  declining. 

"In  1958  the  United  States  had  enough 
proved  recoverable  reserves  of  liquid  hydro- 
carbons (crude  oil  plus  natural-gas  liquids) 
to  last  13.5  years  at  the  then  current  rate  oit 
production.  By  the  end  of  1966,  this,  ratio 
had  dropped  to  11.6.  Reserves  had  gone  up. 
Production,  though,  went  up  even  faster. 

"At  the  end  of  1966,  the  ratio  was  12.1. 

"The  decline  between  1965  and  1966  is  even 
worse  looking  at  crude-oil  reserves  alone. 
There  the  ratio  dropped  from  11.67  to  9.8. 

"This  doesn't  mean  that  in  11.6  years  the 
United  States  will  run  out  of  crude  and  hy- 
drocarbons. New  wells  will  be  drilled,  new 
discoveries  made,  new  reserves  established. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  all  wells,  present  and 
future,  will  dry  up  within  the  current  aver- 
age life  span. 

"SIMILAB  PICTTTBS 

"The  decline  in  the  production-reserve 
ratios  does  mean  that  new  energy  policies 
will  become  necessary. 

"Adds  John  H.  Llchtblau,  research  direc- 
tor of  the  Petrolevun  Industry  Research 
Foundation.  Inc:  'There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  decline  has  come  to  a  halt.' 

"In  natural  gas,  the  picture  is  similar. 

"Gas  reserves  advanced  to  289.3  trillion 
cubic  feet  during  1966.  This  Is  up  only  2.86 
trillion  cubic  feet. 

"Production  Increased  a  trillion  cubic  feet 
to  17.49  trillion  cubic,  a  larger  gain  than  In 
any  previous  year. 

"This  meant  that  the  ratio  of  production 
to  reserves  dropped  from  17.6  at  the  end 
of  1966  to  16.6  at  the  end  of  1966.  It  was 
22  In  1958  and  has  been  declining  ever  since. 

"If  it  were  to  decline  much  more,  Investors 
might  become  ctiary  of  making  long-term 
Investments  in  pipelines. 

"A  recent  study  by  Mr.  Llchtblau  clarifies 
the  problem  for  crude  oil. 

"Between  1966  and  1980,  the  study  finds, 
United  States  oil  producers  must  lift  61  bll- 
ilon  barrels  of  crude  oil  out  of  the  ground. 
Ttils  is  necessary  to  meet  an  annual  growth 
rate  in  oil  demand  of  2.7  percent  in  those 
years.  Total  United  States  energy  require- 
ments are  projected  to  grow  slightly  faster 
at  3  percent. 

"PBODUCnON  TABOET  SET 

"Simultaneously,  oil  firms  must  develop 
gross  reserves  of  almost  80  billion  barrels 
Just  to  stay  even  with  the  production-reserve 
ratio  of  1966.    They  fell  behind  last  year 

"By  1980,  this  means  dally  crude-oil  pro- 
duction of  13.2  million  barrels  a  day.  By 
comparison,  8.9  million  barrels  were  pro- 
duced each  day  last  year. 

"In  short,  the  United  SUtes  Is  faced  with 
a  51  percent  hike  in  Its  total  crude-oil  re- 
quirements above  and  below  ground  for  the 
next  15  years  Just  to  hold  its  own. 

"Some  idea  of  the  mag^tudes  Involved 
can  be  seen  from  history.  In  the  107  years 
since  the  drilling  of  the  first  oil  well  at 
TitusviUe,  Pa.,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced about  80.6  billion  barrels.  To  stay 
even  over  the  next  16  years,  new  reserves  of 
the  same  amoimt  must  be  found. 

"It  won't  be  easy.    It  may  not  be  wise. 

"Costs  of  finding  and  getting  oil  out  of  the 
ground  have  been  rising.  OU  reserves  found 
per  wildcat  well  drilled  have  declined  stead- 
ily in  recent  years. 

"IMPORTED  CRUDE  LIMITED 

"In  16  years,  the  electric  car  is  unlikely  to 
replace  the  gasoline-powered  vehicle.  Nor 
are  the  huge  reserves  In  the  oil  shales  likely 
to  become  a  major  factor  in  that  period. 

"Possible  solutions  may  be  unpopular  In 
Congress. 

"For  one  thing  oil-import  quotas  could  be 
hiked.  Imported  crude  now  is  limited  to  17 
percent  of  total  refinery  production. 


"If  more  crude  was  imported  from  the 
Middle  East,  where  production-reserve  ratios 
may  run  as  high  as  40  years,  domestic  pro- 
duction wouldn't  have  to  grow  so  fast.  But 
domestic  wells  are  already  restrained  from 
producing  at  fuU  capacity.  And  the  domes- 
tic oilmen  don't  like  it.  It  might  depress 
prices  as  well. 

"At  some  point,  too,  the  matter  of  national 
security  enters.  If  imported  oU  becomes  a 
larger  factor  In  the  supply,  what  is  the  dan- 
ger of  its  being  cut  off? 

"This  danger  is  not  so  real  in  the  case  of 
Canadian  oil.  It  is  not  Included  in  the 
quotas.  But  the  growth  of  Ctmadian  im- 
ports is  limited  informally. 

"The  Attiabaska  tar  sands  and  the  recent 
new  Rainbow  field  offer  huge  North  Ameri- 
can reserves.  Domestic  United  States  pro- 
ducers, however,  again  don't  want  Canadian 
crude  imports  to  expand  rapidly. 

"Another  possible  solution  would  be  to  im- 
prove fiirther  the  economic  incentives  to 
finding  more  oil  in  the  United  States.  These 
are  already  extraordinary  because  of  special 
tax  advantages.  The  oil  Industry,  though, 
would  like  even  more  encoviragement  to  wUd- 
cat  for  oil. 

"A  final  poeslbllity  is  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  present  fields.  Too  many  wells 
often  reduce  the  amount  of  oU  that  can  be 
extracted  from  a  field.  Compulsory  unitiza- 
tion could  Improve  yields  in  some  cases. 

"Perhaps  a  mixture  of  all  these  measures 
may  be  required.  Nor  should  the  govern- 
ment wait  too  long. 

"If  It  procrastinates,  the  United  States 
wUl  have  to  launch  what  Mr.  Llchtblau  de- 
scribes as  a  'crash  program'  to  get  the  oil 
needed." 

The  article  points  out  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  petroleum  industry  today  and 
concludes  that  our  present  oil  and  gas  poli- 
cies must  be  reconsidered.  One  solution  to 
the  current  crisis  mentioned  by  the  corre- 
spondent, and  I  quote,  "would  be  to  Improve 
further  the  economic  Incentives  to  finding 
more  oil  In  the  United  States."  This  Is 
hardly  the  time  to  decrease  the  present 
Incentive. 

Investment  capital  In  excess  of  (5  billion  a 
year  will  be  needed  for  exploratory  drilling 
to  find  these  needed  reserves. 

PXTBOLEUU  INDUSTBT  EARNINas 

Even  with  the  depletion  allowance  oil  com- 
pany earnings  have  been  less  than  that  of 
other  United  States  industries. 

In  1964  the  petroleum  Industry  had  a  rate 
of  return  on  Invested  capital  of  11.6%. 
Manufacturing  companies  for  that  year  had 
a  return  of  12.7%.  In  1965  the  rates  of  re- 
turn were  11.9  and  13.8,  respectively. 

This  has  been  a  historical  trend.  During 
the  time  span  between  1965  and  1966  the 
petroleum  Industry  rate  of  return  was  9.6%, 
while  the  return  for  the  manufactiiring  In- 
dustry was  10.6%.  Oil  earnings  were  lower 
In  each  of  the  11  years. 

During  the  economic  boom  of  the  late 
eo's  and  throughout  the  60's  the  petroleum 
Industry  has  not  fared  as  well  as  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Using  the  1967-69  time  span 
as  the  base: 

Percent 

Industrial  production  was  up 66. 3 

Employment  was  up 14.  2 

Wholesale  prices  were  up 6 

At  the  same  tlme^^Mhe  petroleum  In- 
d\istry :  ^^B 

^^                    Percent 
Oil  prices  were  down 2V4 

Employment  (In  producing)  was  down.  16 
Drilling  exploratory  wells  was  down 25 

OIL  AND  OAS  EXPLORATION 

In  1957  we  had  a  high  water  mark  In  ex- 
ploratory drilling — ^wlth   14,707  wells.     Tlie 


next  year  the  figure  was  down  to  13,199  wells 
and  the  decline  continued.  In  1963  it  was 
down  to  10,664,  and  in  1956  down  again  to 
9,466.  Last  year  showed  a  slight  pickup — 
with  10,188  exploratory  wells  drilled.  We 
hope  this  upward  trend  wlU  continue — and 
even  show  a  really  sharp  rise.  But,  of  course. 
If  this  amendment  should  be  adopted,  ex- 
actly the  opposite  would  happen.  Explcnra- 
tory  drilling  would  go  Into  a  real  tailspln. 

And  that  would  hxirt  the  oil  Industry,  to  be 
sure.  It  would  hurt  the  economies  of  the 
oil  producing  states,  to  be  sure.  It  would 
hurt  employment.  It  vrould  hurt  the  Indus- 
tries that  do  business  with  oil  producers — 
steel,  cement,  chemical,  and  others.  But  the 
people  who  would  be  hurt  most  over  the  long 
run  would  be  this  nation's  consumers — the 
men  and  women  who  depend  on  oU  pro- 
ducers—on the  outcome  of  exploratory  drill- 
ing— for  their  future  supplies  of  petroleum 
products  and  natural  gas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tills  point  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  exploratory  wells  drilled  from 

1967  through  1966. 

NuTnher  of  exploratory  wells  drilled  by  years 
1957 14.  707 

1968    13,  199 

1959 13,  191 

1960    11,  704 

1961 10.  992 

1962 10,  797 

1963 10,  664 

1964 10,  747 

1965    9,466 

1966 10,  118 

The  figures  on  total  well  completions  are 
also  revealing.  They  show  that  the  petro- 
leum Industry  Is  In  no  position  economlcaUy 
to  be  the  target  of  a  measure  that  would 
retard  its  activity. 

In  1967  well  completions  reached  a  high 
of  55,024.  The  next  year  this  figure  had 
dropped  to  60,039.  By  1962  it  was  down  to 
46.179  and  in  1963  it  slid  etlU  fxirther  to  43,- 
653  wells.  After  a  slight  pickup  from  that 
drop,  well  completions  went  into  a  new  low 
for  the  period  last  year — with  a  total  of  only 
36,628  wells. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  tills  point 
tables  showing  the  number  of  total  well 
completions  from  1967  through  1966,  the 
decline  in  the  nimiber  of  employees  in  the 
crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  produc- 
tion industry  during  the  same  period  cA 
time,  and  the  decline  In  the  geophysical  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  from  1960  to 
1966. 

Total  well  completions  by  years'^ 

1967 66, 024 

1968 60,  039 

1969 61,  764 

1960 46,  761 

1961. 46,  962 

1962 . 46,  179 

1963.. 43,  653 

1964 45,  236 

1966 41,  432 

1966 36,  628 

Employees  in  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  production  industry 

1967 344,  000 

1968-. 327,  500 

1959 -. 329,  500 

1960 309,  200 

1961 303.  100 

1962 398,  000 

1963 289, 200 

1964 291,  100 

1966 288,  100 

1966 282,  600 

'Source:  VS.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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>  Not  aTiOlablB. 

BXmmS    TO    THK    OONStnCXX 

An  hour's  work  today  will  buy  8^  gallons 
of  gasoline — 8>4  times  as  much  as  In  1926 
and  30%  more  than  In  1956.  This  Is  in- 
cluding gasoUne  taxes,  both  federal  and 
state,  which  have  risen  substantially  In  the 
past  20  years. 

Excluding  gasoline  excise  taxes,  an  hour's 
work  today  will  buy  five  times  as  much  as 
It  would  In  1926. 

Yet  the  average  price  which  oil  companies 
get  for  a  barrel  of  crude  was  down  to  (2.86 
In    1965    from    $3.01    In    1958. 

A  study  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
shows  that  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  the  aver- 
age American  costs  only  88<  per  day  In 
1966.  This  was  actually  lower  than  the 
price  of  gasoline  10  years  earlier.  Other 
consumer  prices  rose  by  20%  In  that  decade. 
State  and  federal  taxes  on  gasoline  Increased 
27%. 

If  gasoline  prices  had  risen  In  "nfi  with 
consumer  prices,  gasoline  would  be  fotir 
cents  per  gaUon  higher  than  It  was  In  1966. 

PXTSOLXUIC    INSUBTST    TAXTB 

The  petroleum  Industry  pays  roughly  6% 
of  Its  total  gross  revenue  In  federal,  state 
and  local  taxes.  This  compares  to  a  4Vi% 
average  for  other  U.S.  corporations. 

The  total  tax  bill  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dtistry  Is  $2  billion  a  year,  broken  down  as 
follows: 

[In  mlUlons] 

Federal   Income $490 

State 630 

Local . 480 

Other    400 

Total 2,000 

In  addition  to  these  direct  taxes,  motor 
fuel  sales  and  excise  taxes  are  $6.6  billion  a 
year.  This  results  In  a  total  tax  btirden  on 
oil  and  gas  of  $8.5  billion  a  year — 24%  of 
total  gross  revenues. 

CONSXQTTXNCSS   OF   OKPLKTION   BZDX7CTION 

Tht  facts  prove  that  an  Increase  In  Invest- 
ment In  the  oil  Industry  is  desperately 
needed,  not  a  reduction  In  Investment.  The 
pending  amendment  would  drastically  re- 
duce the  amount  of  new  capital  fimds  avail- 
able for  investment.  It  would  amount  to  a 
flat  cut  In  the  27^  %  rate  because  the  low- 
est rate  of  16%  would  apply  to  about  95% 
of  the  total  oil  and  gas  production.  This  Is 
a  reduction  of  46^  %  In  the  amount  of  de- 
pletion allowable. 

Probably  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
amendment  Is  that  It  would  allow  the  27 '^  % 
rate  to  the  very  taxpayers  who  are  least 
likely  to  reinvest  in  new  exploration — those 
taxpayers  whose  Income  from  oil  and  gas 
is  less  than  $1  million.  It  would  reduce  to 
15%  the  depletion  to  the  very  taxpayers  who 
reinvest  not  only  the  funds  available  from 


1962 


4,231.0 


1963 


^6 

302.3 

2a4 

60 

(') 

(') 

47.8 

38.7 

8L2 

07.0 

226.8 

281.8 

11.0 

16.0 

23.1 

18.8 

9.9 

19.2 

1.6614 

1.644.4 

148.9 

198.3 

2.0 

3.5 

8.8 

8.0 

24.6 

23.3 

22L6 

172.5 

(») 

1.6 

4.1710 


1964 


1.0 

213.0 

8.0 

9.0 

36.0 

337.0 

2210 

20.0 

25.0 

8.0 

1,633.0 

86.0 

27.0 

5.0 

(') 

14a  0 

9.0 


1406.0 


1905 


(') 

1319 

109 

(0 

613 

1518 

197.3 

2.5 

163 

2.5 

1,411.3 

42.5 

.6 

(') 

25.1 

156.6 

12.0 


3,700.3 
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depletion,  but  twice  as  much  again.  It  can 
result  In  only  one  of  two  things — In  a  re- 
duction In  the  Investment  for  new  explora- 
tion, or  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  price 
of  petroleum  products.  Neither  alternative 
is  acceptable,  for  we  mu»t  And  the  new  re- 
serves so  important  to  our  country,  and  we 
must  continue  to  make  petroleum  products 
available  for  the  people  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Our  strength  as  an  Industrial  nation 
rests  heavily  on  our  adherence  to  these  two 
objectives.  We  must  remain  self-sufllclent 
at  home  and  never  have  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign sources  for  our  energy  requirements. 

The  amendment  Imposes  a  penalty  for  suc- 
cess and  Is  a  depressant  to  new  growth  and 
development.  The  $1  mlUlon  gross  Income 
figure,  on  Its  face,  semns  very  large  and  would 
appear  to  allow  many  producers  to  retain  the 
benefit  of  the  current  27^%  rate.  But  at 
$3  a  barrel.  It  would  take  only  about  333,000 
barrels  of  oil  to  throw  a  small  producer  over 
the  $1  million  gross  Income  mark  and  there- 
by reduce  his  depletion  rate  to  21%.  The 
net  profit  which  would  be  required  to  exceed 
the  $1  million  flgnre  would  amount  to  only 
$83,000,  since  the  average  net  profit  on  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  Is  26<.  The  amendment  will  reduce 
the  depletion  rate  for  a  substantial  number 
of  the  small  Independent  producers  upon 
whom  the  major  oil  companies  rely  for  most 
of  the  drilling  and  exploration  work  neces- 
oary  to  the  discovery  of  new  deposits. 

It  wUl  resiilt  In  complete  confusion  and 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  those  small  In- 
dependent producers  whose  annual  gross  In- 
come borders  on  either  $1  million  or  $8  mil- 
lion a  year.  These  producers  will  never 
know  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  what  per- 
centage rate  of  depletion  will  be  applicable 
to  them  based  on  the  earnings  they  will 
make  during  the  year,  which  wUl  not  be 
known  until  after  the  end  of  the  year.  Tax 
considerations  are  vitally  Important  In  busi- 
ness decisions.  These  small  producers  can- 
not make  sound  business  Judgments  when 
the  tax  effect  on  such  judgments  Is  com- 
pletely unknown. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  adoption  of  any  of  the  proposals  to  re- 
duce the  depletion  allowance  will  result  In 
an  Increase  In  the  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  constimer  and  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  capital  funds  expended  In  the 
search  for  new  reserves.  This  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  historic  policy  on  natural  re- 
sources, which  has  provided  cheap  and  abun- 
dant sources  of  energy  to  the  citizens  of  this 
nation.  The  strength  of  this  nation  has 
been  built  on  that  policy.  Unless  our  re- 
sources are  taken  out  of  the  groimd,  they 
have  no  value  to  tis,  and  unless  we  find  new 
deposits  of  resources  and  make  them  avail- 
able at  low  cost,  our  strength  will  decline. 
Our  natiu^l  resources  policy  has  served  us 
well  In  peacetime  and  In  war.    The  proposals 


to  amend  the  depletion  allowance  represent 
a  fundamental  change  In  that  policy,  and  If 
adopted,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tlonal  interest  and  the  Individual  Interest  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Congress  that  It  has  rejected 
these  proposals  In  the  past.  I  am  confident 
that  It  will  do  so  again. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see 
how  the  Senate  can  act  to  reverse  a  policy 
which  has  been  so  successful.  Ptorty-one 
years  ago  after  much  fnistratlon  Congress 
determined  exacUy  how  the  rate  of  the  deple- 
tion should  be  calculated.  This  was  a  result 
of  the  House-Senate  compromise.  One  body 
wanted  30%  and  the  other  26%.  They  split 
the  difference  and  we  have  had  the  27^% 
depletion  allowance  ever  since. 

This  proved  to  be  a  happy  choice.  Under 
this  the  United  States  has  become  pre- 
eminent In  the  discovery  and  production  of 
oil  and  gas.  Our  exploraUon  here  at  home, 
and  more  recently  abroad  In  foreign  lands, 
has  proven  the  wisdom  of  making  this  al- 
lowance. At  the  present  time  thU  allowance 
provides  the  $1  billion  a  year  needed  to  sup- 
port $4  billion  m  new  exploration  activity. 

At  the  time  when  our  reserves  are  declin- 
ing and  our  exploratory  activity  has  been 
drastically  reduced,  the  cost  of  drilling  has 
risen  substantially.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed today  would  have  the  simple  effect  of 
raising  drastically  another  cost — taxes— on 
an  Industry  that  now  is  In  a  domestic  re- 
cession. Today  we  have  to  drill  deeper  to 
get  less.  We  have  to  spend  more  to  get  less 
profits  back. 

It  is  strange  than  an  attempt  Is  being  made 
to  tag  this  amendment  on  a  bill  designed  to 
encourage  investments.  The  amendment 
would  strike  a  body  blow  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  needed  fuel  resource  In  the 
United  States. 

We  have  fought  two  world  wars  and  two 
lesser  wars  In  this  century  with  power  sup- 
plied by  oil.  We  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
the  energy  requirements  of  a  record  break- 
ing productive  economy. 

Now  oil  Industry  costs  are  beginning  to 
outnm  oil  production  gains.  Thin  oil  sands 
at  deeper  strata  have  resulted  in  scarce  pro- 
duction. We  have  become  Increasingly 
reliant  upon  imported  oil,  much  to  the  peril 
of  our  domestic  producing  Industry. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  make  a  major 
change  in  our  41-year  old  natural  resources 
policy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
committee  heculngs,  committee  study,  or 
committee  recommendations.  This  Is  not 
the  manner  In  which  to  arrive  at  sound  legis- 
lation. 

Every  year  for  the  29  years  I  have  been  In 
Congress,  depletion  has  been  attacked  in  one 
form  or  another.  I  defend  It  today  as  I  have 
every  time  It  has  been  attacked  and  wUl 
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continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  am  permitted 
to  remain  In  this  body. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  I5  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  table  prepared  by  the  Gaso- 
line Letter. 

£0  largest  oU  companies  Federal  tax,  1969-66 


The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro.  as 
follows: 


Rank  in  dee 


Standard  (New  Jersey). 


Texaoo.. 


Gulf. 


Year 


Socony  Mobil.. 


Standard  (CaUfomls). 
Shell 


Standsrd  (Indiana). 


Phillips 

Cities  Servloe. 


Continental. 
Sun. 


Union ...„ 

Standard  (Ohio). 

Klnrfalr     ,.,.,, 


Marathon...... 


Atlantic 


Tidewater. 


Ashland. 
Sunray.. 
Pure 


Skelly.... 
Richfield. 


Total. 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1064 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1693 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1065 

1062 

1063 

1064 

1068 

1902 

1063 

1964 

1S65 

1862 

1063 

1064 

1968 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1968 

1902 

1068 

1064 

1065 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1962 

1963 

1064 

IOCS 

1062 

1963 

1964 

1066 

1062 

1063 

1964 

1966 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1062 

1063 

1064 

1068 


Net  income 


1062 
1963 
1964 
1965 


$1,271,903,000 
1.581460,000 
1, 628, 555, 000 
1, 679. 675, 000 
546,371.000 
615, 768, 000 
66a  761, 000 
726,196,000 
488,351,000 
540,065,000 
607,343,000 
655,727,000 
379,339,000 
437,352,000 
464, 660, 000 
606, 016, 000 
348,181,000 
356,568,000 
303,188,000 
455, 425, 000 
173,55^000 
211,575,000 
213,  575, 000 
231031,000 
168, 843,  000 
208,022.000 
201 817,  OCX) 
283,008,000 
158. 320. 000 
160. 054.  COO 
152.197,000 
165, 876  000 
84, 143. 000 
101,976.000 
113,405,000 
137,118,000 
73,477,000 
99,666,000 
112,009,000 
142,051,000 
66,395,000 
79,976,000 
88,  577, 000 
113,405,000 
59,421,000 
73,008,000 
87, 564, 000 
119,214,000 
87, 235, 000 
61008,000 
70,252,000 
82,848,000 
57,036,000 
71,036,000 
66,441000 
67, 173,  000 
36,064,000 
80,058,000 
63.220,000 
97, 416, 000 

61,  iiaooo 

56,  747, 000 
61, 081. 000 
106,  299, 000 
35,191,000 
42,795,000 
4a  508, 000 
60, 397, 000 
21321000 
28,760,000 
36,385,000 
60,691000 
41,203,000 
49, 727, 000 
29,357,000 
43, 367, 000 
27,680,000 
28,582.000 
32,282.000 


Federal  tax 


Percent 


22, 671 000 
27, 479, 000 
26,601,000 
39,995,000 
36. 615, 000 
29, 767, 000 
26,265,000 


1196.161,000 
4, 908, 386, 000 
6,179,036,000 
6,746,923,000 


S8,ooaooo 

60,000,000 
29.000,000 
82.000,000 
1.3, 000, 000 
la  250, 000 
5,500,000 

.  la  000, 000 

10,380,000 

3a  870, 000 

82,443,000 

53.550,000 

8,300,000 

23,000,000 

27,  700, 000 

33,900,000 

5. 800, 000 

2.900,000 

8,300,000 

0,000,000 

7,20a  000 

19,  loa  000 

2,800,000 

26,eoaooo 

3,108,000 

22,182,000 

8,486  000 

39,878,000 

48,000,000 

52,000,000 

32.229,000 

31.  745,  000 

20,773,000 

20. 188,  000 

27. 925, 000 

'  33, 000, 000 

1,065,000 

9,143,000 

8,725,000 

6,865,000 

•200.000 

1,300,000 

2,400,000 

10, 300, 000 

8,000,000 

13.100,000 

13, 300. 000 

15,604,000 

9, 276, 000 

15,225,000 

21,150,000 

15, 225, 000 

0 

],20a000 

>  3, 119,000 

•   (•) 

2,200,000 

(♦) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

228.000 

> 63, 000 

877,000 

68.000 

6,201,000 

la  556  000 

9,672,000 

IS,  800, 000 

3,850,000 

6,533,000 

'7,115,000 

3.'U,000 

«  2, 546, 000 

«  1,212, 000 

'600,000 


1,260,000 
3,025.000 
785,000 
5,625.000 
6,00a  000 

i,3oaooo 

'629,000 


a  6 
13 
1.7 
19 
2.3 
1.6 

.8 
1.3 
3.9 
8.7 
8.6 
8.1 
2.1 
5.2 
5.9 
6.6 
1.6 

.8 
2.1 
1.9 
11 
9.0 
1.3 
11.3 
1.8 

ia6 

11 

1S.0 
30.3 
262 
22.2 
191 
24.7 
21.4 
217 
210 

1.4 

9.2 

7.7 

18 

0 

1.9 

2.7 

9.0 
13.5 
17.7 
15.2 
13.2 
26.0 
28.1 
3a2 
18.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.6 


Foreign,  some 
States'  tax 


13.7 
.9 
25.8 
37  7 
268 
3a6 

9.3 
13.3 

0 
.8 

0 

0 

0 


8.7 
7.7 
1.2 
110 
16.6 
14 
0 


$423,000,000 

496,000,000 

849,000.000 

562,000.000 

51, 700. 000 

58,850,000 

77,goaooo 

79, 500, 000 

128,871,000 

137, 842. 000 

159,781,000 

171935,000 

128, 700, 000 

142, 500, 000 

142,80a000 

154, 000, 000 

28,600,000 

31,600,000 

39, 600, 000 

58,200,000 

8, 68a  000 

12,623,000 

12,888,000 

13,878.000 

3,381.000 

2,748,000 

1,48a  000 

1248,000 

3,365,000 

3.491.000 

1 950. 000 

6  415.000 

3,185,000 

1283,000 

967,000 

976000 

3,335,000 

3,157,000 

3,175,000 

39,035,000 

13,400,000 

17, 460, 000 

17, 670. 000 

18,  22a  000 

5,500,000 

6,000,000 

7,200,000 

8,840,000 

3,738,000 

1896,000 

5,331000 

1896,000 

la  886, 000 

0,832,000 

la  S31, 000 

15,299,000 

206,000 

933,000 

2,841000 

87,345,000 

14,841000 

12,731000 

11005,000 

18,188,000 

2,387,000 

3,384,000 

1426,000 

3,783,000 

2,799,000 

101000 

2,977,000 

2,440,000 

1, 152, 000 

1,328,000 

1,290,000 

1,572,000 

1,276,000 

27,000 

164,000 


250,000 
275,000 
275,000 
375,000 
0 
773,000 
8,429,000 


164,  500, 000 
246, 660, 000 
340,529,000 
379, 412, 000 


4 

6 
4 

66 


838,891,000 

950,  540. 000 

1,064,383,000 

1,198,143,000 


Percent 


33 
31 
33 
33 

9 
12 
11 
11 
26 
25 
26 
26 
33 
32 
30 
30 

8 

8 
10 
12 

8 

8 

8 

6 

2 

1 

a7 
2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 
.8 
.7 

8 

3 

2 
27 
20 
22 
20 
16 

9 

8 

8 

7 
10 

9 

7 

6 
18 
13 
IS 
23 
.6 

2 

4 
38 
34 
22 
22 
14 

6 

8 
11 

6 
U 
.8 


.0 


0 

8 

21 


Income 
altar  tax 


S840. 903, 000 
1, 019, 469, 000 
1, 060, 555, 000 
1, 036, 675, 000 
481,671,000 
545, 668. 000 
577, 361, 000 
636,696,000 
340. 091, 000 
"371,363,000 
396,118,000 
427,233,000 
242, 339,  000 
271, 852, 000 
294, 160, 000 
320,116,000 
313,781,000 
322,068.000 
345, 288,  000 
391,225,000 
167, 675, 000 
179,852,000 
198, 19a  000 
193,655,000 
162. 42a  000 
183,092,000 
191851,000 
219, 272, 000 
106,965,000 
105,463.000 
115.018,000 
127, 716  000 
6a  185, 000 
77,505,000 
81513,000 
101 118. 000 
69,077,000 
87, 365, 000 
100, 109, 000 
96, 151, 000 
53,195,000 
61, 216. 000 
68.507,000 
84,835,000 
45,921,000 
53,928,000 
67, 064, 000 
94,770,000 
21222,000 
83,887,000 
43,768,000 
49,711,000 
47, 38a  000 
62,701000 
58,736,000 
61, 371 000 
87,889,000 
49, 125, 000 
6a  376  000 
ea  071, 000 
46.266,000 
41 013, 000 
47,076,000 
90,111,000 
32,576.000 
39,471000 
35,705,000 
Sa  556, 000 
15,321000 
18, 109, 000 
23,735,000 
31.691000 
36. 201, 000 
41,866,000 
35,182,000 
38.592,000 
28,950,000 
29, 767, 000 
31, 618. 000 


21,161000 
21179,000 
26, 551, 000 
83,995,000 
30, 615, 000 
27,891000 
21,468,000 


20 
10 
20 
2a8 


3, 191 770, 000 
3,640,840,000 
a.  873, 83a  000 
1168,667,000 


Percent 


66 

64 

64 

62 

88 

88 

87 

88 

70 

68 

68 

65 

68 

63 

63 

63 

00 

00 

87 

86 

01 

88 

02 

88 

06 

88 

08 

83 

67 

68 

74 

77 

71 

74 

74 

78 

94 

88 

89 

68 

80 

77 

77 

78 

77 

74 

77 

70.6 

66 

02 

02 

60 

83 


91 
108 
06 
98 
flS 
78 
78 
77 
8$ 
OS 
03 
88 
04 
08 
64 
66 
OS 
88 
88 
120 
00 
107 
100 
06 


00 
80 
08 
88 
88 

et 

8* 


76 
74 
74 
73 


■  $7  million  investment  credit, 
•Credit. 
» At  least  10,800,000  credit. 
Marathon  U  the  only  large  oil  company  that  has  been  able  to  conceal  tU  domestic 


income  taxes  In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  flies.  We  phoned  Olrard 
Jetton,  Marathon's  tax  chief  and  asked  for  the  U.S.  figures,  but  he  said  it's  a  seiret. 
Since  the  firm  probably  doesn't  want  to  keep  secret  the  smallness  of  its  foreign  taxes. 
It's  assumed  the  U.S.  tax  Is  small  and  all  of  Marathon's  in o(Hne  taxes  are  listed  as  foreign. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  briefly,  this 
Is  an  analysts  of  the  20  largest  oil  com- 
panies In  this  country.  It  reflects  the 
net  income  for  the  years  1962  through 
1965  of  each  of  these  20  companies  and 
the  percentage  of  that  Income  paid  in 
Federal  taxes. 

Then  It  takes  the  Federal  taxes  paid 
by  each  of  these  companies  along  with 
some  of  the  State  taxes  which  they  have 
paid,  and  reflects  the  percentage  of  that 
tax  payment  to  Income. 

Then  It  shows  the  income  after  taxes 
for  each  of  these  20  comr>anles  and  the 
percentage  it  bears  to  net  Income. 

Interestingly  enough,  we  find  that  In 
the  summary  for  1965,  the  20  companies 
paid  6.6  percent  of  net  income  in  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

I  wish  very  much  that  the  Proxmtre 
amendment  had  been  agreed  to.  I  voted 
in  support  of  it.  I  think  that  this  ma- 
terial which,  as  I  say,  comes  from  the 
July  25,  1966,  issue  of  the  GasoUne  Let- 
ter, may  be  of  interest  to  Senators. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  sm- 
tldpate  any  further  voting  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  good  many  Sena- 
tors have  business  elsewhere,  but  they 
will  stay  here  if  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  votes  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  instead  of  com- 
ing in  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  It 
come  in  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  approval  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  beef  import  bill  and  a 
round  robin  following  that  with  his  col- 
leagues on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  then  we  have 
the  morning  business,  and  then  the  time 
allocated  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  all  this  in  the 
imanlmous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  no  objection. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent,  if  I  have  not 
already  done  so,  that  when  the  Senate 


completes  its  business  tomorrow.  It  stand 
in  adjoununent  until  12  o'clock  noon 
Friday. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  11  Ali.  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  business  on  Friday  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Statkmknt  or  Sknatob  McOkb 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TYDINGS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  after  the  approval  of  the  Journal, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  following  which  there 
shall  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO   11   AM.   TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business  on  Monday  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
Tuesday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS McGOVERN  AND  RAN- 
DOLPH ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  following  the  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  ,  who 
is  to  be  allotted  not  to  exceed  one-half 
hour,  following  which  there  shall  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  who  is  very  knowledgeable  In 
the  fleld  we  have  been  discussing  in- 
volving oil  depletion  allowances,  has 
asked  me  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Prox- 
mlre  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


iMPOHTANCs  or  on.  dkpletiom  allowamck 

Mr.  McOez.  We  are  beginning  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  which  I  believe  wlU 
be  recorded  as  a  most  Important  Congress  In 
the  development  of  and  Improvement  on  our 
many  national  policies  which  wlU  mean  so 
much  m  charting  the  future  course  and 
success  of  this  nation. 

My  colleagues,  during  this  Important  ses- 
sion, I  am  sure,  will  recognize  and  bear  In 
mind  that  this  nation,  In  assuming  Its  posi- 
tion of  world  leadershp  In  our  attempt  to 
Improve  on  and  maybe  solve  some  of  the 
problems  facing  the  world  today,  must  work, 
speak,  and  act  from  a  f>oeltlon  of  strength. 
This  strength,  of  course.  Is  based  on  many 
and  varied  foundations. 

Foremost  among  the  ingredients  that  con- 
tribute to  this  necessary  national  strength  to 
do  the  job  before  us  Is  that  of  a  strong  en- 
ergy base. 

Today's  world  depends  more  and  more  on 
Inanimate  energy  as  a  means  of  making  avail- 
able to  all  peoples  the  sinew  for  making  more 
and  better  things  for  more  people  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost. 

This  Is  true  In  America  as  weU  as  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  America  more  than  76  percent  of  this 
Important  energy  base  Is  dependent  upon 
petroleum — petroleum  that  comes  from  32  of 
our  50  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  in  America  for  this  vital 
commodity — and  energy  source — is  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area.  Tops  In  oil  and  gas 
production  In  this  area  Is  my  own  State  of 
Wyoming.  In  fact,  Wyoming  now  ranks 
seventh  In  production  of  oil  and  gas  among 
the  32  states  having  petroleum  production. 

Wyoming  recorded  Its  first  production  of 
petroleum  back  In  1894,  having  produced 
2,000  barrels  during  that  year.  In  contrast 
to  this  In  1963.  we  reached  our  peak  thus 
far  and  produced  144,407,000  barrels  of  crude 
oU.  Since  1894,  Wyoming  has  produced 
petroleum  valued  at  $6,000,000,000,  and  In 
1966  alone,  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  In 
my  State  amounted  to  $360,000,000. 

Today  over  10.600  employees,  a  significant 
percentage  of  our  state's  population,  are  de- 
pendent directly  on  the  search  for,  produc- 
tion, and  marketing  of  petroleum  and  Its 
products. 

This  Is  a  moet  Important  factor  In  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  my  State, 
as  well  as  the  Rocky  Moimtaln  area  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Now.  what  has  brought  this  about?  Was 
It  the  need  for  petroleum — not  necessarily — 
many  parts  of  the  world  need  petroleum 
and  still  don't  have  it.  Was  It  the  fact  we 
had  potential  petroleum  reserves?  Not  nec- 
essarily, because  today  and  for  a  long  time, 
there  have  been,  and  are,  many  potential 
areas  all  over  the  world  capable  of  finding 
and  producing  petroleum.  Then,  what  is 
the  reason?  There  are  many  reasons, 
among  which  Is  the  know-how  and  the  ven- 
turesome spirit  of  the  American  citizen. 
But  most  Important  of  all  Is  the  Incentive  for 
men  to  risk  much  In  the  hoi>e  of  success. 

Foremost  In  the  creation  of  this  necessary 
Incentive  Is  percentage  depletion  which  was 
written  Into  this  nation's  tax  laws  over  forty 
years  ago  after  Congress  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  problem. 

In  1926  Congress  set  a  i^'^  percent 
depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas  and  a  p>er- 
centage  depletion  rate  for  almost  a  himdred 
different  minerals  since  that  time  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  the  basic  and  vital  minerals 
which  this  country  needs. 

From  first-hand  knowledge.  I  know  what 
these  important  tax  provisions  have  meant 
to  my  State,  my  Rocky  Mountain  Region  and 
my  country. 

I  think  the  Importance  of  thla  vital  tax 
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provision  can  be  summed  up  oy  saying  per- 
centage depletion  has  helped  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  greatest  producer  and  user  of 
petroleimi  products.  Reduction  In  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  time-tested  tax  provision 
would  weaken  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
result  In  an  impairment  of  our  national 
security  and  add  Increased  burdens  on  the 
consuming  public  through  increased  prices. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  throughout  this 
90th  Congress  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  these 
important  facts. 


REDUCTION  OF  THREAT  TO  SEA- 
SHORES RESULTING  FROM  RE- 
LEASE OP  OIL  AND  OTHER  SUB- 
STANCES BY  TANKERS  AND 
OTHER  VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  earlier  in  the  day,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
and  others  were  discussing  this  matter, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  has  in- 
formally drawn  up  two  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence which  I  shall  introduce  at  this  time 
which  will  aid  in  reducing  the  threat  to 
our  Nation's  seashores  resulting  from  the 
release  of  oil  and  other  substances  by 
tankers  and  other  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  the  Torrey  Canyon  dis- 
aster of  a  few  short  weeks  ago  is  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  We  have  seen  the 
beaches  and  shorelines  of  Cornwall  In 
the  United  Kingdom  polluted  and  eco- 
nomically damaged.  We  have  witnessed 
destruction  of  water  birds  and  flsh  along 
that  beautiful  coastline.  We  are  pres- 
ently witnessing  the  contamination  and 
destruction  of  the  oyster  beds  along  the 
French  coast.  All  of  these  coastal  areas 
will,  in  addition,  sufTer  a  large  loss  of 
tourist  trade  during  the  coming  vaca- 
tion months.  Ek:onomlc  losses  attributed 
to  the  Torrey  Canyon  grounding  will  run 
into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

While  the  oil  frc»n  the  Torrey  Canyon 
is  still  spreading  along  the  French  coast, 
we  have  received  reports  this  week  of  oil 
slicks  off  our  own  east  coast,  includmg 
actual  oil  pollution  of  the  beaches  of 
Cape  Cod.  This  morning's  Washington 
Post  contains  a  front  page  picture  which 
vividly  portrays  the  damage  to  our  wild- 
life along  this  important  section  of  the 
New  England  coast. 

In  the  past,  portions  of  the  Nation's 
west  coast  have  also  been  contaminated 
by  the  release  of  large  quantities  of  oil. 
In  March  of  1964,  for  example,  an  oil 
barge  broke  loose  from  its  towllne  and 
ran  aground  near  Mocllps,  Wash.,  caus- 
ing widespread  damage  when  its  oil  cargo 
was  released. 

I  understand  from  reports  by  the 
Coast  Guard  that  off  the  coast  of  the 
State  of  Washington  there  are  approxi- 
mately 17  tankers  that  have  been  sunk 
at  various  times,  in  which  the  oil  prob- 
ably has  not  been  released.  I  shall  ob- 
tain the  exact  figures.  I  believe  this 
situation  may  exist  off  the  shores  of 
California  and  Oregon,  as  well  as  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  Torrey  Canyon  dis- 
aster has  brought  us  to  realize  the  In- 
herent danger  which  construction  of 
large  oil  tankers  hold  for  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  our  Nation's  seashores 
and  coastlines.    When  originally  built. 


the  Torrey  Canyon  was  810  feet  in 
length,  drew  45  feet  of  water  and  had  a 
deadweight  capacity  of  about  60,000 
tons.  Later  the  vessel  was  "jumboized" 
in  Japan  and  the  length  wtis  increased 
to  974  feet  and  the  deadweight  tonnage 
to  117,000  tons. 

Yet,  the  "jumboized"  Torrey  Canyon 
was  not  a  large  vessel  when  compared  to 
some  of  the  modern  oil  tankers  which 
are  under  construction  in  Japanese  ship- 
yards. Some  of  the  oil  tankers  in  the 
yards  are  nearly  triple  the  size  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon,  running  well  over  300,- 
000  deadweight  tons. 

But,  not  only  are  the  world's  oil  tank- 
ers increasing  in  size,  they  are  also  in- 
creasing tremendously  in  number.  Total 
tonnage  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 
This  expansion  will  continue  and  with 
it  will  come  an  incretising  threat  of  oil 
pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  shutter  when  I  think 
of  what  the  calamitous  effects  would  be 
if  one  of  the  modern  oil  tankers  were  to 
go  aground  or  be  involved  in  a  collision 
while  in  the  waters  of  my  own  State  of 
Washington.  It  is  difBcult  for  me  to 
visualize  the  resulting  destruction  of  the 
shellfish  industry  in  Puget  Sound,  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  Columbia  River, 
or  our  beautiful  Northwest  recreational 
beaches.  A  large  oil  discharge  would 
certainly  ruin  miles  and  miles  of  some 
of  our  greatest  coastline.  It  could  hap- 
pen in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  as  well. 

However,  it  is  not  just  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  is  vulnerable  to  oil  spill- 
age, it  is  the  coastline  of  the  entire 
United  States.  Only  a  few  miles  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  located  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  realize  the  total  devastation  in  those 
waters  which  would  occur  from  a  Tor- 
rey Canyon  type  oil  spill  The  oil  would 
cover  the  entire  bay. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take 
immediate  action  through  both  domestic 
legislation  and  international  agreement 
to  minimize  the  potential  damage  which 
oil  pollution  can  cause  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  intend  to  comment  at  a  later  date  on 
the  search  for  an  international  solution 
to  this  Important  oil  pollution  problem. 
But  there  is  also  much  that  Congress  can 
do  to  protect  the  coastline  of  the  United 
States  without  International  agreement. 

We  can  immediately  take  steps  to 
establish  a  research  and  development  ef- 
fort in  combating  oil  pollution  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  those  tankers  we 
know  are  sunken  and  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  waters  along  the  coastline  of  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  some  tech- 
nical way  to  reach  them  and  neutralize 
their  contents  with  chemicals.  Some  re- 
search should  be  done.  The  first  of  the 
bills  which  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
provide  the  Coast  Guard  with  authority 
to  conduct  research  and  development  in 
dealing  with  the  release  of  harmful 
fluids  carried  in  vessels.  Under  this  bill 
the  Coast  Guard  would  be  authorized  to 
develop,  test,  and  evaluate  systems  and 
procedures  to  control  and  regulate  the 
movement  of  vessels  carrying  oil  and 
other  petroleum  products  which  would 
have  a  contaminating  effect.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Coast  Guard  would  be  able  to 
develop  procedures  to  effect  the  collec- 


tion, removal,  or  disposal  of  oil  and 
petroleum  products  after  they  have  been 
spilled  or  discharged  in  the  high  seas  or 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

My  second  bill,  the  Tanker  Disaster 
Act  of  1967,  will  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  authority  to  al- 
leviate or  remove  the  threat  to  naviga- 
tion, safety,  marine  resources,  and  the 
coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  re- 
leases of  contaminated  fluids  carried  In 
oceangoing  vessels.  Under  this  act,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, acting  jointly,  would  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  the  release 
of  fluids  poses  a  threat  within  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States.  If 
they  make  such  a  determination  then  the 
bill  would  require  that  the  President  be 
informed.  The  President  may  take  mea- 
sures to  remove  such  a  threat,  including 
the  destruction  of  the  offending  vessel. 

Many  of  the  sunken  tankers  are  under 
the  waters  bordering  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
line.  The  bill  would  go  further  than 
similar  legislation  pending  in  the  other 
body. 

My  tanker  vessel  disaster  bill  goes  fur- 
ther than  similar  legislation  presently 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Under  this  Senate  bill,  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
hibit the  negligent  or  accidental  dis- 
charge of  oil  into  navigable  waters. 
This  was  the  original  intent  of  the  1924 
act,  but  it  has  been  rendered  meaning- 
less by  amendments  limiting  enforce- 
ment to  those  cases  involving  willful  or 
grossly  negligent  discharge  of  oil.  Any 
lawyer  in  this  body  knows  how  dlfflcult 
it  is  to  prove  gross  negligence. 

My  Disaster  Act  would  also  amend  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  by  imposing 
absolute  civil  liability  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  an  oil  spill  within  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
resulting  damages  from  oil  discharge  are 
potentially  so  destructive  that  the  vessel 
discharging  oil  should  be  held  liable 
without  the  need  to  show  negligence. 
Both  of  these  additions  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  coastal  economic 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  our  coEistlines  need 
protection  now.  No  one  knows  better 
than  Senators,  and  those  who  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  conservation  work, 
how  much  our  coastlines  need  other 
protections  as  well. 

I  urge  early  enactment  of  these  two 
vital  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnit- 
soN  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  iSi. 
CoTTOK,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGs,  Mr.  RiBioorr,  Mr.  Hast, 
Mr.  KcNNEDT  of  MasBachusetts,  and 
Mr.  MiTSKix) : 
S.  1686.  A  blU  to  provide  the  Coast  Ouard 
with  authority  to  conduct  research  and  d»- 
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Telojunent  Xor  ttie  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  release  of  txarmful  fiuldB  carried  In  ves- 
sels: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Be-presentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter &  of  Utie  14,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tfaweof  a  new 
section  06  as  f  oUows : 
"{  96.  Polutlon  control 

"(a)  The  Coast  Ouard  shall  make  long- 
range  plans  for  the  control  and  amelioration 
of  any  major  spillage  or  relecue  of  oil.  petro- 
leum products,  or  other  contaminants,  solid 
or  fluid,  Into  the  high  seas  or  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  whether  occur- 
ring inside  or  outside  of  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  however  caused. 
The  Coast  Ouard  shall  develop,  modify,  test, 
and  evaluate  systems,  procedures,  facilities 
and  devices  to — 

"(1)  control  and  regulate  the  movement 
of  vessels  carrying  oil,  petroleum  products, 
and  other  contaminating  fluids; 

"(2)  effect  the  collection,  removal,  or  dis- 
posal of  oil,  petroleum  products,  or  other 
contaminating  fluids  either  after  they  have 
been  spilled  or  otherwise  discharged  into  the 
high  seas  or  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  if,  because  of  hazard  suffered  by  the 
vessel,  spillage  or  discharge  is  threatened  or 
Imminent; 

"(3)  reduce,  insofar  as  possible,  the  con- 
taminating effect  or  Influence  upon  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  the  resoiirces  over  and  upon 
the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States 
caused  by  a  major  discharge  of  oil,  petroleum 
products,  or  other  contaminating  fliiids 
transpKHted  in  vessels;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  adequate  warning  to  any 
area  of  the  United  States  which  may  be 
threatened  with  harm  from  the  results  of  a 
major  discharge,  oU.  petroleum  products,  or 
other  contaminating  fluids  Into  the  high 
seas  or  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  section  629  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code." 

Sxc.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  6  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
"96.  Pollution  control." 

By  Mr.  MACmrSON  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Pastors,  Mr.  RiBicorr. 
Mr.  KxNNKDT  of  Massachussetts, 
and  Mr.  Muskix)  : 

8.  1686.  A  bill  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  re- 
leases of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried 
in  oceangoing  vessels,  and  for  other  pvir- 
p>oses: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tanker  Disaster 
Act  of  1967." 

SacTioK  1.  Whenever,  as  a  result  of  ma- 
rine disaster  within  or  without  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States,  an  ocean- 
going vessel  shall  release  substantial  quan- 
tities of  fluids  or  other  substances,  which 
may  tend  to  contaminate  the  oceans  or  the 
shoreline  or  the  atmosphere,  the  Comman- 
dant  of  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terim', acting  jointly,  shall  have  the  power 
to  determine  whether  such  release  of  fluids 
or  other  substances  poses  a  threat  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resoiirces,  or 
the  coastal  economy,  and  If  the  Comman- 
dant and  the  Secretary  do  determine  that 
such  a  threat  exists,  they  shall  so  inform  the 
President. 

Swc.  2.  The  President,  upon  being  In- 
fonned  by  the  Coamutndant  of  the  Coast 


Ouard  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  a  threat  to  navigation, 
safety,  marine  resources,  or  the  coastal  econ- 
omy does  sxlst,  may  take  measures  to  re- 
move or  alleviate  said  threat.  In  removing 
that  threat,  the  President  shall  have  the 
power  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  within  or  without  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
destruction  of  the  offending  vessel  and  its 
cargo. 

Sbc.  3.  The  President  shall  immediately 
take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  advisable 
to  promote  international  agreements  and 
conventions  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  dangers  to  navigation,  safety,  marine  re- 
sources, and  cofistal  economies  caused  by  the 
release  of  hazardous  substances  as  a  conse- 
quence of  marine  disasters  on  the  high  seas. 

Sec.  4.  Section  2(3)  of  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act,  1924  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  'discharge'  means,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  6,  any  accidental,  negligent 
or  willful  spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pouring, 
emitting,  or  emptying  of  oil;" 

Sbc.  6.  The  OU  PoUuUon  Act,  1924  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  6  and  7 
as  sections  7  and  8,  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  6  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  discharges 
or  permits  the  discharge  from  any  boat  or 
vessel  of  oil  by  any  method,  means,  or  man- 
ner into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  the  adjoining  shorelines  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  any 
damage  caused  by  such  oil. 

"(b)  For  the  piupose  of  this  section  'dis- 
charge' means  any  spilling,  leaking,  pumping, 
pouring,  emitting,  or  emptying  of  oil,  wheth- 
er or  not  willful  or  negligent." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Joined  In  sponsorship  of  the  bills 
by  Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  itself;  namely  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennxdt]  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mttskh], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastorz],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorr], 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  Senators 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  will 
proceed  expeditiously  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  who  has  a 
very  pertinent  question  to  ask  as  to 
whether  the  bills  cover  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  I  am  sure  that  they  do,  because 
we  are  talking  about  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  If  they  do  not 
cover  it,  it  will  be.  We  will  see  that  the 
bills  include  the  proper  language  so  that 
the  Great  LsJces  will  be  covered.  Es- 
pecially there,  it  could  be  even  worse, 
because  the  Great  Lakes  do  not  have  any 
tides. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
for  anticipating  my  question.  I  knew 
that  he  would  sense  immediately  the 
concern  of  the  people  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  over  this  problem,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  has  shown  such  fine 
leadership  In  this  field. 

I,  too,  should  like  to  be  a  cosixtnsor 
of  his  bills. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hast]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  these 
two  bills. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  fine  people  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area  have  a  much 
larger  problem  than  we  who  live  on  the 
seacoasts,  because  of  the  lack  of  tides. 
This  is  a  problem  which  we  must  take 
a  look  at,  I  think  particularly  because 
of  the  building  of  huge  tankers  of  300,- 
000  tons  deadweight.  They  are  tankers 
which  hardly  any  dock  of  largest  size 
can  take.  They  call  them  Jumbolzed 
— they  take  a  smaller  tanker,  spread  it 
out,  and  put  all  these  tanks  in  between. 

I  saw  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  in 
the  Chamber.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
research  the  oU  Industry  has  done,  but 
it  is  possible  chemically  to  neutralize  oil 
and  petroleum  products  with  the  right 
kind  of  chemicals.  I  am  sure  that  re- 
search is  being  carried  on  today  in  the 
great  chemlcad  plants  in  West  Virginia 
on  this  problem.  It  would  be  disastrous 
to  let  this  problem  go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoLLmcsl  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  these  two  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LATEST  PROPOSAL  BY  SENA- 
TOR LONG  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  biU  introduced  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  proposes  to  add  a 
new  title  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
From  such  limited  opportunity  as  I  have 
had  to  study  the  amendment,  it  would 
appear  that  its  purpose  is  to  reenact, 
effective  July  1,  1967,  a  somewhat 
amended  version  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act,  which  the 
Senate  voted  on  last  Thursday  to  repeal, 
effectiveJuly  1,1967. 

In  offering  the  amendment,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  obviously  seeks 
to  reverse  or  circumvent  the  action  of 
the  Senate  when  it  adopted  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  as 
modified.  Though  this  raises  questions 
concerning  the  finality  of  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  during  deliberations  on  a  bill, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  en- 
titled by  such  parliamentary  procedure 
as  may  be  available  to  him,  to  seek  to 
prevail  on  this  issue.  It  does  seem  to  me, 
however,  that  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
procedure  and  in  the  interest  of  the  or- 
derly transaction  of  legislative  business, 
the  Senate  may  wish  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  returning  again  and  again 
to  an  issue  already  decided  by  a  rollcall 
vote  involving  90  Senators. 

There  has  been  little  opportunity  for 
Senators  to  study  or  read  the  pending 
amendment.  An  issue  so  complex,  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  legisla- 
tive drafting,  as  is  the  subject  of  cam- 
paign financing,  requires  and  deserves 
the  most  deliberate  and  painstaking 
study  of  the  language  used. 

From  my  Initial  study  of  the  newly 
proposed  Long  act,  it  would  appear  that 
the  bin  now  proposed  is  in  some  respects 
a  modest  improvement  of  the  act  which 
was  passed  so  hastily  auid  so  unwisely 
last  year,  yet  the  major  inherent  defects 
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of  the  Long  act  of  1966  are  retained  in 
the  proposal  now  offered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  While  much 
more  study  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  effect  of  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  following: 

First.  The  measure  now  offered  con- 
tinues the  taxpayer  checkoff  approach 
contained  in  the  act  which  the  Senate 
has  voted  to  repeal.  There  has  already 
been  considerable  debate  on  this  point. 
In  my  view,  such  an  approach  Is  un- 
sound, unwise,  and  imworfeable.  It  con- 
stitutes a  dangerous  precedent  which,  If 
extended  to  other  programs,  would  se- 
riously undermine  the  function  of  the 
Congress  in  determining  the  level  of  au- 
thorization for  programs  and  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  process.  The 
expense  Involved  in  examining  70  million 
tax  returns,  together  with  other  expenses 
of  administration.  Is  a  matter  upon  which 
we  have  no  estimates,  but  which  surely 
would  be  disproportionate  to  the  sums 
involved.  I  note  also  that  the  pending 
measure  reverts  to  $1  per  taxpayer,  al- 
though the  Senate  voted  last  week  to  re- 
duce the  amount  to  50  cents  per  taxpayer 
for  the  1968  elections. 

Second.  Under  the  pending  proposal 
there  would  be  no  ceiling  whatever  on 
the  amount  that  could  be  spent  in  the 
presidential  campaign.  Up  to  $30  million 
would  be  available  to  each  major  party 
for  certain  expenses  listed  in  the  amend- 
ment. In  addition,  this  $30  million  could 
be  augmented  by  whatever  amounts  that 
might  be  raised  and  spent  from  private 
contributions  by  Individuals  or  organiza- 
tions not  under  "control"  of  the  presi- 
dential candidate.  Last  week  I  called  to 
the  Senate's  attention  that  this  kind  of 
so-called  restriction  would  be  an  even 
bigger  loophole  than  is  the  provision  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  relating  to 
senatorial  and  congressional  campaigns. 
That  act  provides  that  a  candidate  must 
report  all  contributions  received  by  him 
or  "by  any  person  for  him  with  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  from  any  source, 
in  aid  or  support  of  his  candidacy  for 
election,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing the  result  of  the  election  •  •  *." 
This  is  a  farce,  because  candidates  in- 
variably simply  have  no  specific  knowl- 
edge of  contributions  to  pay  for  television 
programs  on  which  they  appear.  Under 
the  pending  amendment,  the  expendi- 
tures would  be  outside  the  so-called  re- 
striction as  long  as  the  candidate  had  no 
"control"  over  the  organization,  and  lack 
of  "control"  Is  very  easy  to  manage. 

Thus,  there  Is  no  real  effective  prohibi- 
tion against  privately  financed  expendi- 
tures, even  for  the  purposes  listed  in  the 
amendment.  There  is  no  prohibition 
whatever  against  the  soliciting,  receipt, 
and  expenditure  of  private  contributions 
for  purposes  other  than  those  listed  In 
the  amendment.  Incidentally,  the  items 
specified  In  the  pending  amendment  are 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment previously  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  except  that  It  does  not 
Include  salaries  for  campaign  personnel 
and  overhead  expenses  for  maintaining 
headquarters,  including  headquarters  In 
State  and  local  areas,  as  did  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 
Third.  The  pending  amendment  con- 


tains no  limit  whatever  on  the  amoimt 
that  may  be  raised  and  spent  from  pri- 
vate sources  In  the  conduct  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign.  It  contains  no  safe- 
guards concerning  the  solicitation  of 
funds  from  questionable  sources  or  In 
questionable  amounts  from  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  legitimate  source  of 
campaign  funds.  Conduct  of  a  presi- 
dential campaign  under  the  pending 
amendment  would  Inevitably  Involve  the 
commingling  of  public  and  private  funds. 
All  of  the  evils  now  associated  with  the 
financing  of  presidential  campaigns 
would  be  continued  and,  in  fact,  com- 
pounded by  the  availability  of  up  to  $30 
million  lor  each  of  the  major  parties. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  contains  no 
limit  whatever  on  the  amount  which  any 
Individual  or  group  might  contribute  to 
a  presidential  campaign.  This  is  one  of 
the  basic  defects  of  existing  law  which 
would  be  continued,  intact,  under  the 
pending  amendment. 

Fifth.  Under  the  pending  amendment 
there  are  no  safeguards  whatever  con- 
cerning the  expenditure  of  funds  received 
from  private  contributions.  With  the 
availability  of  up  to  $30  million  In  tax 
funds  a  party  might  solicit  and  raise 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  all  Its  campaign 
expenses  Including  those  which  are  ac- 
tually paid  from  public  funds.  The 
party  could  thus  wind  up  the  campaign 
in  the  happy  circumstances  of  a  substan- 
tial surplus  of  money  in  the  bank,  with 
such  funds  available  to  finance  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  party  bosses  might  deem 
desirable  for  the  ensuing  three  years 
until  the  next  presidential  election.  In- 
cluding expenses  associated  with  the  next 
national  convention  and  activities  related 
thereto. 

Sixth.  The  pending  amendment  con- 
tains no  guidelines  or  criteria  from  which 
thoee  administering  the  law  could  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  expenditure  was 
associated  with  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, a  campaign  for  some  other  office, 
or  both.  Thus,  if  a  presidential  candi- 
date made  an  appearance  at  which  his 
party's  candidate  for  Senator,  Congress- 
man, Gtovernor,  or  sheriff  appeared  on 
the  same  platform,  the  question  would 
arise  as  to  whether  expenditures  asso- 
ciated with  that  appearance  qualified  for 
reimbursement  from  public  funds.  I  am 
frank  to  say  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
isolate  completely  a  presidential  cam- 
paign from  other  campaigns  conducted 
in  the  same  election.  Indeed,  I  question 
whether  It  would  be  advisable  for  a  presi- 
dential candidate  to  run  his  campaign  in 
a  vacuimi,  so  to  speak,  disassociating 
himself  from  all  other  candidates  of  his 
party.  This  illustrates,  Mr.  President, 
the  difficulties  which  are  encountered 
when  one  undertakes  to  approach  the 
question  of  campaign  financing  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  It  really  makes  no 
sense  to  try  to  legislate  In  the  area  of 
presidential  campaigns  while  leaving 
completely  imtouched  all  the  questions 
that  cry  out  for  reform  In  the  law  as  It 
relates  to  campaigns  for  other  Federal 
offices. 

Seventh.  The  pending  amendment 
does  not  resolve  in  any  way  the  serious 
questions  raised  by  many  Senators  dur- 
ing debate  over  the  past  2%  weeks  about 
the  danger  of  centralized  control  of  po- 


litical p>arty  structure  In  this  country. 
Under  the  pending  measure  political 
party  leaders  in  Washington  would  have 
available  not  only  up  to  $30  million  of 
tax  money  but  also  whatever  unlimited 
amount  they  could  raise  privately.  The 
availability  of  tax  funds  for  basic  ex- 
penses for  the  presidential  campaign 
would  give  to  such  political  leaders  al- 
most complete  freedom  to  use  privately 
raised  funds  to  influence  the  campaigns 
of  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress 
whom  these  leaders  might  select  for 
favor  or  disfavor.  For  that  matter,  such 
funds,  raised  nationally,  would  be  more 
readily  available  even  to  Influence  a  race 
for  mayor  or  sheriff.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate,  the 
availability  of  funds  in  amoimts  without 
any  practical  limit  would  give  tremen- 
dous power  to  those  in  a  poeltlon  to  allo- 
cate or  expend  them.  "IWs  would  poee 
great  dangers  to  our  presently  decen- 
tralized political  party  structure. 

Eighth.  The  pending  amendment  suf- 
fers from  the  inherent  defect  of  the  act 
which  the  Senate  has  voted  to  repeal  In 
that  it  does  not  undertake  general  reform 
of  existing  law  In  the  area  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures.  When 
all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  about 
the  pending  amendment,  \1  its  provisions 
should  become  law,  the  practices  which 
are  now  prevalent  with  respect  to  the 
soliciting,  the  contributing,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  campaign  funds  would  be 
unaffected.  There  would  still  be  no  ef- 
fective limit  on  how  much  could  be  given, 
how  much  could  be  received,  how  much 
could  be  spent,  for  what  it  could  be  spent, 
where  it  could  be  spent,  or  when  it 
could  be  spent.  Should  the  pend- 
ing measure  become  law  and  become 
operative,  all  we  would  have  done 
really  is  to  provide  up  to  $30  million  to 
each  major  political  party  from  public 
funds  for  use  In  addition  to  whatever 
amounts  can  be  raised  privately. 

Ninth.  As  a  matter  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  note  that  the  proposal 
contains  a  permanent  appropriation,  in 
such  amount  as  may  be  determined  by 
individual  taxpayers  and  those  who 
spend  the  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  once  again 
that  basic  reform  is  urgently  needed.  If 
this  reform  is  to  be  achieved,  it  must  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  measure  in 
which  the  use  of  public  funds  Is  author- 
ized. If  we  start  writing  checks  without 
first  legislating  reforms,  we  simply  will 
not  achieve  those  reforms.  This  is  why 
I  believe  so  strongly  that  the  Long  Act 
of  1966  was  a  step  backward  instead  of 
a  step  forward;  this  Is  why,  among  other 
reasons,  I  believe  It  made  matters  worse 
rather  than  better;  this  Is  why  I  fought 
against  its  enactment  and  why  I  have 
fought  for  its  repeal.  These  reasons  ap- 
ply equally  strongly  to  the  measure  now 
offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  E*resident,  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions are  based  upon  a  very  limited  op- 
portunity to  stuc^  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  of  Louisiana. 
It  Is,  as  I  have  said,  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  some  details  but  quite  similar  to 
the  measure  the  Senate  approved  with- 
out adequate  study  last  year.    The  Sen- 
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ate  has  spent  2  weeks  undoing  that 
mistake.  With  the  offering  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  we  are  right  back  where 
we  were  last  October.  The  Senate  has 
a  bill  before  it  which  has  received  no 
committee  consideration,  which  deaJ^s 
with  a  subject  as  complex  as  it  Is  impor- 
tant, and  which  the  Senate  ought  not  In 
my  view  to  act  upon  without  the  fuUest 
study  and  consideration  possible.  This  Is 
simply  a  matter  upon  which  we  ought  not 
to  undertake  to  write  law  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BARTLETT 
BEFORE  REGIONAL  MEETING  OF 
ASSOCIATION  OP  LOCAL  TRANS- 
PORT AIRLINES 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
recent  speech  before  a  regional  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  made  some  important  points 
in  the  debate  on  the  expansion  of  East- 
West  trade.  He  rightfully.  I  believe,  calls 
for  a  more  flexible  policy  which  will  "en- 
courage these  nations  to  act  as  indi- 
vidual countries." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  these  important  remarks  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Thk  Ykah  1967 — A  Benchmahk  m  Histobt 

(Address  of  Senator  B.  L.  "Bob"  BAimjrrr, 

at   ^>rlng  quarterly   regional   meeting  of 

the  Association  of  Local  Transport  Airlines, 

Phoenix.  Ariz.) 

It  was  Joyce  Kilmer  who  wrote  that  life 
Is  a  highway  and  its  mUestonea  are  the  years. 

To  carry  that  thought  a  bit  further,  some 
milestones  are  more  ImpcMtant  than  others. 
They  are  benchmarks  in  the  highway  of  his- 
tory, observing  an  anniversary  of  the  past  or 
making  Important  new  departures. 

Nineteen  sixty-seven  Is  one  of  those  years. 

It  Is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Association  of  Local  Transport  Air- 
lines, and  even  more  Important.  It  Is  the 
year  the  CAB  has  proposed  new  nonstop  au- 
thority on  high  density  routes  served  by 
ALTA  members. 

If  I  may  be  excused  a  bit  of  parochial 
pride.  It  Is  the  year  of  the  Alaska  Centennial. 

In  Alaska  It  Is  alao  the  year  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  airlines. 

The  consolidations  Involve  five  members  of 
the  association.  To  review  the  proposed 
mergers.  Northern  Consolidated  Airlines  and 
Wlen  Alaska  Airlines  will  combine  to  form 
one  company,  and  Alaska  Coastal  and  Cor- 
dova Airlines  will  merge  with  Alaska  Airlines. 

As  in  all  things,  there  is  more  than  one 
way  to  look  at  these  consolidations.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  ALTA's  rules  considering 
payment  of  dues,  but  I  suppose  the  loss  of 
three  members  might  cut  the  association's 
budget — don't  cry  Joe — or  result  in  an  in- 
crease In  dues.  This  obviously  would  be  a 
negative  reaction  to  these  moves,  and  as 
misleading  as  an  interpretation  that  because 
ALTA  has  three  fewer  members  the  local 
transport  airlines  lnd\istry  must  be  in  a 
bad  way.  But  you  and  I  know  differently. 
In  the  10  years  of  ALTA's  existence  transport 
revenues,  not  counting  subsWles.  of  the  21 
firms  now  In  ALTA  have  climbed  from  969 
million  to  $300  million.  Passenger  miles 
have  jumped  from  821  million  to  3.3  billion. 

Clearly,  the  local  transport  airlines  In- 
dustry Is  healthy,  growing  and  modernizing. 
Where  their  firms  once  flew  principally 
1X3-38,  they  are  now  In  the  Jet  age  with  such 
planes  as  P-278.  Convalrs,  and  Boeing  7278. 


In  Alaska,  the  state  where  everyone  files, 
It  would  be  most  stuprlslng  if  local  airlines 
were  not  experiencing  similar  growth.  Well, 
I  have  no  surprises  for  you  on  that  score.  The 
air  Indiistry  In  Alaska  Is  healthy,  growing  and 
modernizing.  The  correct  way  to  look  at 
these  consolidations  is  that  they  will  speed 
growth  and  modernization  of  the  airlines 
Involved,  and  that  Is  good  for  Alaska  and  for 
aU  local  transport  airlines. 

However,  progress  does  have  Its  victims. 
New  highways  replace  old  landmarks.  Mlle- 
poets  of  the  past  fade  from  memory,  ob- 
scured by  the  changes  of  present. 

At  one  time,  medical  supplies  were  rushed 
to  remote  areas  In  Alaska  by  dogsled.  Today 
they  are  flown  In  by  scheduled  airlines  and 
by  bush  pilots. 

At  one  time,  bush  pUots  were  responsible 
for  most  of  the  transport  miles  flown  In 
Alaska.  Now,  while  the  bush  pilots  are  sUll 
most  Important  to  the  transportation  In- 
dustry in  Alaska,  most  of  the  flying  public  Is 
served   by  regularly  scheduled   airlines. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a  man  could  as- 
semble a  World  War  I  plane,  equip  It  with 
floats,  teach  himself  to  fly  and  then  form 
his  own  air  transport  company.  That's  how 
Shell  Slnunons,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Alaska  Coastal  Airlines,  got  Into 
the  business. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  head  of  an 
airline,  who  doubled  as  pilot  and  what  have 
you.  could  enlist  the  aid  of  four  passengers 
for  two  days  of  shoveling  snow  off  a  runway 
so  the  plane  could  take  off  and  then  collect 
their  full  fares  when  reaching  the  final  des- 
tination. I  don't  think  you  can  find  ciis- 
tomers  like  that  any  more,  but  that  is  a  true 
story  about  Merle  K.  Smith,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Cordova  Airlines. 
4  I  think  it  la  interesting  to  note  that  most 
Mat  Alaska's  local  airlines  grew  out  of  bush- 
/pllot  operations.  For  example.  Alaska 
Coastal  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation, 
purchase  or  merger  of  nine  separate  bush 
pilots  and  scheduled  airlines.  The  merger 
of  Wlen  Alaska  and  Northern  Consolidated 
brings  together  two  other  former  bush  pilots 
— Sigurd  Wlen  and  Raymond  I.  Peterson. 
So  If  some  of  the  milestones  forged  In  the 
past  by  these  men  are  obscured  by  the 
dust  of  time,  these  healthy  growing  airlines 
are  their  monuments  which  will  continue  to 
mark  the  highway  of  history  in  Alaska. 

I  am  convinced,  too.  that  a  bright  future 
awaits  all  members  of  this  association.  The 
need  for  swift  and  convenient  transpKirtatlon 
win  grow  as  our  population  grows.  There 
will  always  be  an  Important  place  In  this 
nation's  transportation  picture  for  local  air- 
lines, serving  the  public  along  with  long- 
range  airlines  and  modern  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. I  wish  I  could  be  as  certain  that  the 
future  Included  a  modern  merchant  fleet, 
but  any  of  you  familiar  with  the  hearings  I 
conducted  this  week  would,  I'm  sure,  share 
my  uncertainty  If  not  my  concern  over  the 
future  of  this  nation's  merchant  marine. 

I  am  not  about  to  belabor  this  audience 
with  a  discussion  about  the  poor  condition 
of  that  portion  of  this  nation's  highway  to 
history  which  stretches  over  the  seas.  Bow- 
ever,  before  moving  on,  I  do  want  to  say 
that  the  question  of  the  future  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  of  national  importance,  of 
importance  to  you  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
build  a  well-balanced  transportation  com- 
plex. Transportation  is  a  form  of  com- 
munication, and  air  travel,  even  as  modem 
telephones,  radio  and  television,  has  helped 
draw  together  the  many  sections  of  this 
large  nation,  has  helped  bring  a  unity  of 
purpose  among  our  people.  In  the  face  of 
a  number  of  bitter  debates  now  raging  In 
the  nation  I  do  not  want  to  overdraw  the 
concept  of  unity  of  purpose,  but  I  think  that 
behind  these  disputes,  which  have  more  to 
do  with  means  than  ends,  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  share  common  aspirations  and 
goals.     This  Is  not  true  of  all  nations,  has 


not  always  been  true  of  this  one,  but  the 
mobility  of  our  population  and  our  commu- 
nications, has  helped  alleviate  misunder- 
standing among  the  various  regions  of  this 
country. 

A  well-balanced  transportation  Industry 
also  can  help  alleviate  misunderstandings 
among  nations — through  trade  and  tourism. 

For  Just  a  few  minutes  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  concept  of  trade  among  nations, 
particularly  among  nations  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  so-called  Iron-curtaln.  I  say  so- 
called,  because  I  believe  that  old  curtain  is 
rusting  a  bit. 

Let's  return  a  moment  to  my  opening  fig- 
ure of  speech.  I  said  that  1967  was  one  of 
those  benchmark  years  In  history  which  ob- 
serves an  anniversary  of  the  past  or  marks 
Important  new  departures. 

Nineteen  sixty-seven  has  already  seen 
what  may  be  an  Important  departure  in  cold 
war  relations — ratiflcation  of  the  consular 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  treaty 
was  opposed  strongly  and  sometimes  hysteri- 
cally by  certain  groups.  I  do  not  question 
the  right  to  dissent,  but  I  do  regret  that  tcx> 
many  of  them  sought  to  confuse  the  ques- 
tion with  irrelevant  or  untrue  statements. 
This  treaty  Is  not  of  major  importance,  but 
it  can  be  a  small  step,  a  start  in  easing  world 
tensions. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  campaign 
launched  against  the  consular  treaty.  I  will 
not  be  surprised  to  see  a  similar  campaign 
directed  at  the  East- West  trade  relations  bill, 
a  proposal  designed  to  help  build  bridges  t>e- 
tween  East  and  West,  to  help  construct  a 
highway  which  leads  to  understanding 
among  people  and  nations.  If  we  can  make 
such  a  start  this  year,  then  1967  will  truly 
be  a  benchmark  In  history. 

My  Intent  tonight  will  not  be  so  much  to 
persuade  you  one  way  or  the  other,  but  to 
discuss  the  issue,  for  It  is  important  that 
men  such  as  you,  leaders  of  an  industry 
which  thrives  because  travel  and  trade  are 
economically  and  educational  profitable, 
should  be  aware  of  what  the  prop>osal  entails. 

Briefly,  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  commercial  agreements  with  cer- 
tain communist  countries  ^hen  such  agree- 
ments win  be  in  the  national  interest.  The 
bUl  outlines  some  of  the  lieneflts  we  might 
hope  to  obtain  from  such  agreements,  in- 
cluding protection  of  industrial  rights  and 
processes  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  fi- 
nancial and  property  claims.  No  agreement 
could  run  longer  than  three  years,  which 
rules  out  any  long-term  credit  which  might 
be  construed  as  aid  rather  than  trade.  The 
bin  prohibits  any  agreements  with  Red 
China.  North  Vietnam.  North  Korea.  Cuba 
or  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany.  It  alao  pro- 
hibits any  transactions  involving  material 
controlled  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1961. 

There  are  several  facts  of  International  life 
which  must  be  recognized  in  Judging  the 
effect  and  purpose  of  this  act. 

First,  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  the  communist  governments  of  eastern 
Europe  will  have  little  effect  on  the  economic 
development  of  thoee  nations.  If  those  na- 
tions do  not  get  what  they  want  through 
trade  with  this  country  they  will  get  the 
goods  from  other  western  nations.  So  ac- 
tually, the  principal  result  of  a  no-trade 
policy  with  the  communist  nations  of  east- 
em  Buroi>e  Is  a  denial  of  markets  to  U.S. 
businessmen. 

Another  fact  that  should  be  recognized  Is 
that  the  amount  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  In  question  prob- 
ably win  not  be  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  any  of  the  parties 
Involved,  although  the  economic  value  of 
East-West  trade  potential  should  not  be  dis- 
missed. However,  the  main  reasons  for 
building  bridges  through  trade  are  political. 
I  do  not  mean  we  should  expect  great  po- 
litical changes  In  these  nations  because  of 
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any  trade  agreements   reached.     Rather,  I 
mean  we  must  answer  two  questions: 

One,  do  we  want  to  do  aU  we  can  to  en- 
cotu'age  Independence  among  the  communist 
nations  of  eastern  Europe? 

Two.  do  we  wish  to  continue  an  unsuc- 
cessful policy  which  adds  more  strain  to  our 
already  difficult  relations  with  the  govern- 
ments of  western  Europe? 

Let  me  answer  the  questions  In  order. 

If  by  some  chance  we  could  Impose  mean- 
ingful restrictions  on  aU  East-West  trade, 
which  we  cannot,  we  would  force  the  nations 
of  eastern  Europe  to  seek  even  closer  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  Soviet  Union.,  We  would 
in  fact,  be  working  to  strengthen  the  so- 
called  Soviet  monoUthlc  bloc.  Clearly,  that 
bloc  Is  cracking.  Recently  Tugoslavla  has 
taken  further  steps  In  decentralizing  her 
government,  another  move  away  from  the 
Soviet  way  of  government.  I,  for  one,  think 
such  moves  are  In  the  Interests  of  this  coxin- 
try  and  should  be  encouraged. 

As  for  my  second  question,  it  has  been 
shown  that  despite  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States,  western  Europe  Is  going  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  £huope.  By 
seeking  to  limit  that  trade  we  merely  add  one 
more  item  to  the  already  too  long  list  of 
disagreements  we  have  with  our  allies  In 
western  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  In  the 
area  of  East-West  trade  is  a  policy  which 
gives  this  nation  a  degree  of  flexibnity  In 
reaching  and  suspending  trade  agreements 
and  a  degree  of  flexibiUty  in  reaching  differ- 
ent agreements  with  different  nations. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  more  than 
establish  normal  trade  relations.  There  is 
no  need  to  consider  long-term  agreements. 
Our  government  should  have  the  authority 
to  make  such  agreements  not  Just  for  the 
sake  of  such  agreements,  but  when  they  are 
in  the  national  Interests.  Our  government 
should  have  the  authority  to  suspend  such 
agreements  for  good  reasons.  «uch  as  failure 
to  protect  American  property.  And  certainly 
our  government  should  have  the  authority 
to  establish,  for  example,  one  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  and  another  toward  Tugo- 
slavla. for  what  we  are  trying  to  do  la  en- 
courage these  nations  to  act  as  Individual 
countries. 

Perhaps  I  have  strayed  too  far  from  my 
opening  sentences,  but  it  is  Important  that 
you  people,  leaders  of  a  growing  transporta- 
tion industry,  consider  the  question  of  East- 
West  trade.  For  you.  1967  is  a  benchmark 
year  In  history  in  that  it  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  ALTA  and  holds  promise  for 
better  routes.  With  the  enlightened  lead- 
ership of  such  people  as  yourselves  1967  can 
be  a  benchmark  year  for  marking  a  new 
departure  in  our  relationship  with  eastern 
Europe,  for  building  new  important  bridges 
on  the  highway  of  history. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
PLANE— A  LETTER  PROM  MR.  C.  R. 
SMITH.  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  BOARD 
OF  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  aviation  leaders 
wrote  me  the  other  day.  He  spoke  for 
his  company,  Its  stockholders,  its  pas- 
sengers and,  in  fact,  for  our  Nation. 

He  Is  C.  R.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  American  Airlines.  He  dis- 
cussed the  supersonic  transport  plane. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  soon  his  airline 
could  obtain  the  plane  and  fly  it  so 
America's  aviation  superiority  might  be 
maintained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  Chairman  Smith's 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amebican  Ai&linxs, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  31. 1967. 
Senator  W.  O.  M&gnuson, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Macnuson:  I  hope  that  you 
will  vote  for  a  "go  ahead"  when  the  program 
for  the  development  of  the  United  States 
supersonic  prototype  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  reasons  for  this  recommendation 
are  these: 

It  Is  no  longer  debatable  that  we  win  soon 
have  supersonic  air  transportation.  The 
question  is  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  win  participate  in  this  new  develop- 
ment and  benefit  from  it.  The  British- 
French  have  a  government-sponsored  super- 
sonic airplane  on  the  assembly  Une  and  it 
win  be  fiylng  soon.  The  Russians  have  an- 
nounced a  similar  government-sponsored 
transport  and  predict  that  It  will  be  flying 
at  least  as  soon  as  the  British-French  model. 
There  Is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Russians 
win  have  their  airplane;  they  have  the  basic 
capabUlty  to  design  and  build  It,  they  have 
Incentive  to  do  so  and  their  announcements 
In  the  past  about  air  and  space  plans  have 
usuaUy  been  foUowed  by  performance. 

Russia  has  been  given  authority  to  o|>erate 
its  airline  to  the  United  States.  Both  the 
British  and  the  French  have  long  had  such 
rights.  We  should  anticipate  that  Brltiab- 
FYench  and  Russian  suf>ersonlc  airplanes  wUl 
be  operating  from  Kennedy  Airport  before  a 
United  States  airplane  is  avaUable. 

International  air  transportation  is  highly 
competitive.  It  directly  affects  the  economy 
and  the  prestige  of  the  nations  involved. 
The  air  carriers  of  the  United  States  must  be 
able  to  operate  supersonic  airplanes  If  for- 
eign-flag airlines  do  so.  If  the  United  States 
carriers  oannot  buy  airplanes  built  In  the 
United  States,  they  must,  for  competitive 
reasons,  buy  them  elsewhere.  If  this  comes 
about,  we  lose  both  prestige  and  dollars.  We 
also  lose  employment  for  our  skUls  and  work 
for  our  people. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  our  posi- 
tion in  world  aviation.  The  United  States 
has  usually  been  first  in  the  production,  \ise 
and  sale  of  better  alrpalnes.  In  the  main, 
the  airlines  of  the  world,  although  they  are 
usuany  owned  by  the  nation  whose  flag  they 
fiy.  are  now  equipped  with  airplanes  buUt 
In  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Is 
the  world  leader  In  aviation  today.  We  be- 
came the  leader  because  we  were  willing  to 
lead.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  build,  use 
and  seU  better  airplanes  once  it  has  been 
proven  that  they  were  feasible,  usable  and 
salable. 

Will  the  United  States  model  be  feasible, 
usable  and  salable?  That  would  have  been  a 
realistic  question  some  years  ago.  But,  dur- 
ing recent  years,  we  have  devoted  our  atten- 
tion to  the  potential  of  supersonic  air  trans- 
portation: we  have  worked  hard  and  learned 
much.  There  Is  now  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  United  States  has  the  technology 
needed  to  design  and  build  the  best  super- 
sonic airplane:  no  other  country  in  the  world 
has  quite  so  much  knowledge,  skUl  and 
experience.  We  hesitate,  not  because  we 
doubt  our  ability  to  produce,  but  because  the 
investment  will  be  high. 

There  may  be  nostalgic  value  in  recalling 
the  time  when  aircraft  development  pro- 
grams cost  much  less.  But.  now,  we  are  In 
a  different  league.  If  we  want  to  retain 
leadership  in  aviation.  In  competition  with 
other  governments  willing  to  support  super- 
sonic development,  we  must  be  wllUng  to 
make  the  necessary  investment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  re- 
duce our  risk  if  we  would  be  willing  to  settle 
for  a  Mach  2  airplane,  beUevlng  that  the 
total  of  the  unknowns  would  be  smaUer. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  the  nvmiber  of  the 
unknowns    has    been    ateadUy    diminishing 


during  recent  years.  Much  of  the  mystery 
In  designing  a  suitable  supersonic  airplane 
has  already  gone  down  the  wind  tunnel.  An 
efficient,  economic  Mach  3  airplane  can  b« 
built.  Experts  In  the  service  of  the  govern, 
ment  believe  this  and  say  so.  Competent 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  share  In  the 
risk  of  the  project.  Experienced  airlines  ex- 
pect to  operate  supersonic  airplanes  and 
they  have  protected  delivery  positions  with 
substantial  deposits. 

We  would  Increase  our  risk  with  a  Mach  2 
airplane,  rather  than  decrease  It.  We  would 
be  extending  the  frontiers  no  farUier  than 
airplanes  now  \inder  way.  Our  Mach  2  air- 
plane would  compete  directly  with  other 
Mach  2  alrplanee  and  we  would  have  Uttle 
advantage  to  offer.  More  Important,  the 
Mach  2  airplane  wUl  be  obsolete  much  earUer 
than  the  Mach  3  airplane.  There  Is  little 
merit  to  a  proposal  that  We  rest  at  Mach  2 
because  other  nations  are  wllUng  to  do  so. 
They  may  be  reaching  the  limit  of  their 
technology;  we  are  not.  If  we  stop  at  the 
intermediate  point,  we  dissipate  ovu-  superior 
technology  and  surrender  our  leadership. 

Another  way  to  reduce  the  risk.  It  is  said, 
would  be  to  build  the  new  airplane  of 
aluminum,  because  more  Is  known  about 
working  aluminum.  This  would.  In  Itself, 
reduce  o\ir  airplane  to  Mach  2  because  that 
Is  the  limit  for  aluminum.  A  decision  to 
prefer  aluminum,  If  made  several  years  ago. 
might  then  have  been  tenable,  although  it 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  But  a 
decision  now  for  aluminum  would  not  be 
tenable;  we  can  build  a  better  airplane  and 
should  do  so. 

Titanium  Is  a  superior  metal.  It  has 
many  advantages.  Including  better  heat  re- 
sistance and  better  resistance  to  corrosion. 
With  titanium  the  airplane  can  be  lighter, 
although  no  less  strong,  giving  us  an  In- 
crease In  payload.  which  can  be  translated 
either  Into  more  range  or  more  passengers, 
or  both.  Thoee  who  beUeve  that  we  should 
"go  back"  to  alumlnxim  are  Just  not  wen 
acquainted  with  what  can  be  done  with  a 
better  metal.  We  have  learned  to  work 
tltanlxim;  there  are  few  mysteries  remain. 
Ing.  Military  machines  built  of  titanium 
prefer  aliunlnum,  if  made  several  years  ago, 
several  years.  The  supersonic  airplane,  with 
its  problem  of  heat  production,  must  be 
designed  for  titanium. 

There  are  hesitations  In  other  areas.  Some 
woxUd  be  willing  to  support  the  project  11 
they  were  promised  that  It  would  go  slowly, 
learning  as  we  go,  as  they  put  It.  There  Is 
a  mirage  of  appeal  In  a  stretched-out  pro- 
gram because  annual  appropriations  might 
be  smaller.  We  should  realize,  however,  that 
this  program  has  already  been  delayed. 
There  la  no  Justification  for  a  planned  slow- 
down. 

We  want  this  to  be  a  good  airplane,  able 
to  eam  Its  way  and  repay  Its  investment.  To 
get  that,  we  must  have  a  fair  total  cost.  The 
Air  Force  learned,  long  ago.  that  there  are 
two  methods  which  will  certalrUy  add  to  total 
cost.  One  is  to  slow  down  the  development 
and  stretch  it  out.  The  second  Is  to  insist 
on  an  "accelerated"  or  "crash"  program. 
There  Is  no  need  for  us  to  make  either  oi 
these  mistakes. 

What  about  the  sonic  boom?  Nearly 
everyone  who  knows  anything  about  air- 
planes Is  wlUlng  to  discuss  the  sonic  boom. 
That  wUUngness  may  more  often  be  foiind 
among  those  who  have  chosen  to  take  a  po- 
sition against  the  program;  it  is  a  subject 
upon  which  strong  convictions  can  be  ex- 
pressed without  certainty  that  they  will  be 
successfully  contradicted. 

No  one  really  knows  enough  about  the 
boom.  There  will  be  a  boom  and  it  will  bring 
problems.  But  actual  exp>erience  with  booms 
produced  by  large,  fast  airplanes  Is  confined 
in  the  main  to  exptertence  with  the  B-70. 
Only  three  of  these  airplanes  have  been  pro- 
duced and  their  total  fiylng  time  Is  not  much. 
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For  the  sake  of  dlscuMlon.  let's  aaeuine  the  weight  ton  tankers  to  be  buUt  at  Sparrows  rearlv  taxes  on  oil 

pesalmlsUc  point  oX  view.    Assume  that  the  Point,  Md    yard                                    oi«"™wo  reariy  taxes  on  OU 

problem  of  the  boom  wUl  not  permit  the  Michael  KlebanolT.  vice  president  of  Orlen-  r««^*  ♦— -.      I"»  ™""<^1 

Mach  3   airplane  to  operate  at  that  speed  tal  Exporters,  and  Anlel  D.  Strohmeler.  vice  ^S^\^"T;.«™. 

over  populated  land  areas.    U  so.  that  would  president  of  Bethlehem  In  charge  of  sWp-         S^tl   LI      ™ ♦*^ 

reduce  its  immediate  area  of  opportunity  to  building  In  making  the  Joint  announcement         7^^,    !?f" ™0 

the  overseas  routes,  water  routes,  with  the  said  that  the  agreement  Is  covered  by  a  let-         7^^,           **> 

land  portion  at  subsonic  speeds.  ter  of  Intent  and  la  subject  to  the  U.S.  Marl-                     *W 

Even  with  this  hypothetical  Umltatlon.  we  time  Administration  approval  for  Title  XI                iVitfti                                                ' 

still  would  know  that  other  nations  will  be  Insurance  on  construction  and  mortgage             »,/.i       r*** — *3. 000 

operaUng    supersonic     airplanes     on     their  nnrvw    «a,^    ,^»    ,^.7      '            ^^c"®   »*8» 6.500 

routes.    If  we  Intend  to  operate  on  the  same  _        dklivbit    slath)   fob    i96»                                                                                        

routes  with  a  fair  opportunity  for  competl-  ^^®  tankers  are  to  be  owned  by  Wabash                Total    taxes 8,600 

tton,  we  must  also  have  supersonic  airplanes.  Traasport,  Inc..  and  WlUamette  Transport.  i  5  percent  of  total  revenue 

We  then  ccwne  back  to  the  earlier  conclusion,  "*"-    "HlUtee   of    Oriental    Exporters.      Mr. 

that  supersonic  air  transportaUon  Is  rela-  ^e*>a»o£r  Is  president  of  the  two  corpora-  Mr.  LONO  of  Loulfilana.     Mr.  Presl- 

tlvely  "Just  aro\md  the  comer."    The  prlncl-  **°i"-  dent,    the    Important   point   Is    that   Oil 

pal  question  remains,  to  what  extent  do  we  ^  Scheduled   for  deUvery  In    1969   the  two  compfinles  pay  $490  million  a  year  In 

intend  to  participate?  single-screw  tankers  wlU  feature  advance  de-  pgderal    Income   taxes-    Sfi-in    mllllnn    o 

A«lde  from  direct  dollar  economic,  alp.  "'«°  ^'^ '^."^^^^  ^*-    They  will  have  an  J^S^  ^  sSte^e?^?480  milllS!^  v*..r 

planes  built  In  the  United  States  have  been  o^"'*"  l«i«th  of  660  feet  and  beam  of  90  J^J^.T        ^^^l'  **°^  ^}}}}°^  *  ^^^ 

"sho^g  the  ftag"  alonTtoe  afr  routi^^  '•**  '^'^  ^^^  '^  Po^««i  by  steam  turbines  J"  local  taxes;  and  $400  mllUon  a  year 

the  world  for  ak)ng  time     These  alrpUnee  <»«T«lopln8  15.000  horsepower  capable  of  pro-  in  other  taxes;  a  total  of  $2  bUUon,  or  5 

speak  of  Industrial  efficiency  and  of  products  ▼Idl^K  »  service  speed  of  better  than  16  knotj.  percent  of  their  total  revenue, 

of  good  quality.    They  affect  the  Image  of  J***  Bethlehem  yard  also  has  on  order  four  That  Is  the  amount,  or  Is  almost  the 

the  United  States  and   affect  It  favorably,  "^fw       ^^  °^  similar  design  and  size— three  amount.  Of  taxes  that  the  average  man- 

Thls  contribution  to  national  prestige  needs  ^J^^  I^J^^F      '^  ^°  Z^^"^  Maritime  ufacturlng   Industry   pays.    So  the  oU 

^'iTT":.,    ,    .>,    ,     .  ^  S;^      ^                     "^"^  "^  ^^^'^  ^  "°^  »  llihtly  taxeTlnSist^; 

-     *^            !  A  ^'^**.  °^  P"^"***  •°*~"  cosniro  MILLIONS  "  ^ » heavily  taxed  industry.    It  is  taxed 

prise.    V^y  cannot  the  United  States  manu-  cosniro  millions  hpuvllv  aa  mnnnfp/.hi^r.cT  ir^J?,^T^ 

facturers  and  the  airlines  get  together  and  Although  no  official  price  for  the  ships  '^^^J^T^U^  manufacturing  industries, 

finance  the  airplane  without  government  aid?  ^^  been  confirmed  industry  sources  eetl-  .    °°°*®   Companies    pay    most    of    their 

Mathematically,  It  becomes  obvious  upon  ™***  *^*  «*^^  should  cost  In  the  neighbor-  »*^es  as  Federal  income  taxes.     The  oil 

examination  that  total  resources  avaUable  ^ood  of  111  mllUon.  Companies    pay    the    biggest   portion  of 

to  the  United  States  firms  are  not  sufficient  Although  none  of  the  tankers  are  believed  their  taxes  as  State  taxes.     Those  Who 

to  bear  the  risk  of  the  enterprise.    But  there  ^  ^ave  a  specific  charter  arrangement  at  would  raise  the  Federal  income  tax  on 

U  more.     Both  the  British-French  and  the  j^^  ^•».""c,^*"^*'*K''    ^"**^    ^ea  qU  companies  seldom  point  out  that  this 

Russian    airplanes    are    government    enter-  Transportation  Service  usually  shows  a  pref-  industry    Is    particularly    vulnerable    to 

prises.    The  government  piwldes  the  capital  ««°<^  ^^f  petroleum  carriers  In  the  30,000-  Sate  2ld  loS  Sf  he^S.  ft  mnS 

and  takes  the  risks.    The  manufacturers  and  ^^  ^lass  owing  to  limited  draft  condlUons  ZTTtat^ffi^*  ♦     . '   °^^  *^  ^^^ 

the  alrUnes  of  the  United  States  are  efficient  **  ™°^  ^-S-  sea-based  facilities.  Pfy  ^fB.  to  a  State  in  order  to  produce 

and   relatively   strong.     But   they   are   not  Oriental  Exporters  also  operates  a  36.000-  the  oU  that  is  In  the  State, 

strong  enough  to  compete  with  the  national  **"*  ^■^-  ^*B  tanker  the  Connecticut,  and  As  one   who   has   Worked   With  State 

treastiries  of  other  govemmente  without  aid  "e*^*"  ««  agent  for  the  NSA,  the  government  legislatures   in   years   gone   by,    I   have 

from  their  own  government.  ^^^  handling  reserve  ships.  urged  that  the  eyeballs  be  taxed  off  com- 

Uniess  the  United  States  Ctovemment  Is  -i^JT'"^?,  ^"'^ '  *°  "^Jli**  °^  9^**^  Pa^les  operating  in  Louisiana  because 

prepared  to  participate  In  the  development  Exporters  recently  was  awarded  a  C-4  troop-  ^jjey  had  money    and  LouIsImia  W.ra 

^™p,™».c  «,,„,  »«  w.  «u  „.  «,.  ™,  u  a  „„  c«e  whe„  .  company  ^S^^mI  S:.S|,^S«'T.°^: 

Sincerely  yours,  t"?,¥®?  ^  ^'^^  activity  has  decided  to  ment.    Oklahoma  did  the  same  thing. 

o.  R.  Smith.  °^^^  American  and  fly  the  American  Oklahoma  did  not  want  to  tax  everybody. 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  "*^-    Th^  are  to  be  commended.  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  money  so 

,,  Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  believe  they  bore  down  and  squeezed  out  every 

-^— ^-^-^^  It  Is  parUcularly  applicable  to  draw  at-  nickel  they  could  get 

ORIEjrrAL  EXPORTERS    INC     EVT-  ^"'^^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  because  of  the  ac-  Look  at  the  local  taxes,  a  full  $480  mil- 

^6^  ?SSS^E     m'  ?S  ion  taken  by  the  senate  this  afternoon  Uon.     Some   Industries   have   no   local 

FUTURE  OP  THE  AMEMPAN  MTO  ^  adopting  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  taxes. 

CHANt1£Si^  AMERICAN  MER-  ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovehn]  Por  example,  the  electronics  Industry 

vr     ^.r^-^.^rZ     „«...,  relating  to  meat  and  meat  products.  can  go  to  almost  any  State  It  wants  to 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     Mr.   Prudent.   I                        and  not  have  to  pay  any  State  taxes 

was  extremely  pleased  to  read  in  the  iNVis^TMFm'TA'jrrRimrr  because  all  50  States  are  competing  for 

fv"f^°'^,°S""'^°'^P^  "•  ^^"^^  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  Its  location  there.    On  the  other  hand, 

that  Oriental  Exporters,  Inc.,  one  of  the  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  the  oil  industry  in  Louisiana  is  there 

leading  operators  of  American-flag  bulk  of  the  bill   (H.R.  6950)   to  restore  the  and  It  is  taxed  25  cents  a  barrel  which 

carriers  and  tankers,  has  evidenced  its  Investment  credit  and  the  aUowance  of  is  approximately  10  percent  of  the  prod- 

confldence  in  the  future  of  the  American  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of  uct.  and  the  Industry  must  pay  It  whether 

merchant  marine  by  placing  orders  for  certain  real  property.  It  makes  a  profit  or  not 

the   construction  of  two  37.000   dead-  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Pres-  The  same  is  true  of'  local  and  other 

weight   tankers   with   Bethlehem   Steel  Ident.  with  reference  to  the  Proxmlre  taxes 

Corp.    These  vessels  will  be  built  with-  amendment.  I  have  asked  that  certain  while  it  Is  true  that  this  industry  does 

out     construction-differential     subsidy,  charts  be  brought  Into  the  Chamber  to  norSy  as  mS  inTed^ral  hfcS^taSs 

AppUcations   for  title   XI   construction  demonstrate  the  problem  as  I  see  it.  as  ^me  oSer  i^TdSrles  doT  mSS 

loan  and  mortgage  insurance  are  now  First,  some  persons  have  the  Impres-  up  for  it  by  paying  more  In  taxes  to  State 

pending  before  the  Maritime  Admlnis-  slon  that  oil  companies  do  not  pay  as  aSd  Toca^goJeSLSite    S^IL%  h« 

TC^«rti.i»  o„  «       I      .K,  ^        ^.'^^^t  ^  '*.°  °}^^  Industries,  to  support  Stete  and  local  governments. 

.fI5f.«l    .i  ♦t^?'^''^  this  new  con-  One  of  the  charts  in  the  rear  of  the  If  one  is  a  businessman,  looking  at  his 

struction.  In  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Chamber  is  entlUed  "Taxes  on  OU."    I  proflt-and-loss  statement,  or  hil  report 

Is  as  foUows:  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  facsimile  to  the  stockholders,  he  must  set  out  the 

BrrHLXHXM  OFrs  Order  r<ni  Tankers  Of  the  chart  be  printed  in  the  Record  to  texes.     It  does  not  make  any  difference 

Oriental  Exporters,  Inc.,  one  of  the  leading  '^^^  the  amount  of  taxes  that  the  Oil  to  a  stockholder  whether  the  money  is 

opwators  of  privately-owned  U.S.  flag  bulk-  companies  pay.  paid  out  in  local  taxes    Stete    county 

carriers   aoid   Bethlehem   Steel   Corp.,   an-  There   being  no   objection,   the   fac-  city,   or  P?deraJ   tW'    iS   wS  to 
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pays  as  much  as  the  average  for  other 
manufacturing  industries. 

In  addition,  this  Industry  carries  a 
heavier  burden  on  its  product  than  any 
other  industry  does  on  any  other  prod- 
uct except  whisky,  cigarettes,  and  beer, 
all  of  which  bear  a  moral  connotetlon. 
Gas  and  oil  do  not,  or  should  not.  This 
industry  carries  a  burden  of  $6.5  billion 
on  Ite  product  in  terms  of  excise  taxes, 
more  than  any  other  Industry  other  than 
those  just  mentioned.  I  repeat,  $6.5  bil- 
lion. 

Some  people  say  that  this  Is  a  tex 
which  the  consumer  pays.  That  may  be, 
but  it  is  a  burden  on  the  product.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  that,  the  last  time 
the  tax  was  raised,  the  oil  industry  tried 
to  raise  ite  price  to  get  back  the  cost  of 
the  highway  tex.  There  was  too  much 
consumer  resistence  and  too  much  com- 
petition from  foreign  Importe,  so  the  In- 
dustry could  not  raise  the  price  of  ite 
product  to  get  back  the  cost  of  the  in- 
creased tax.    It  had  to  absorb  that  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  next  chart  may  appear  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil's  profits — Rate  of  return  on  Invested 
capital 

(Eleven-year  average,  1955-66] 

Percent 

All  manufacturing  Industries 10.6 

U.S.  petroleum  Industry . 9JJ 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, here  is  a  chart  to  show  the  average 
rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital  in  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  and  all  manufactur- 
ing industries  during  the  11-year  period 
1955-65.  Por  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries the  rate  of  return  after  taxes 
averaged  10.6  percent. 

Now,  this  Is  figured  the  way  a  banker 
looks  at  it,  not  on  a  basis  of  27  Mi  percent. 
It  is  figured  on  the  cost  depletion.  That 
is  the  way  a  banker  looks  at  it  when  some- 
one goes  in  to  borrow  money  and  the 
banker  has  to  decide  whether  he  wante 
to  invest  the  bank's  money  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

So,  on  a  cost  depletion  basis,  the 
petroleum  Industry's  rate  of  return  was 
9.5  percent — less  than  the  10.6  percent 
which  all  manufacturing  Industries  re- 
ceived. 

Those  figures  make  a  poor  case  to  show 
that  the  oil  industry  should  be  taxed 
more  heavily,  when  it  makes  less  profit 
than  the  average  of  «Uil  manufacturing 
Industries. 

Let  us  take  production  from  1957 
through  1965.  The  entire  Industrial  pro- 
duction went  up  about  66.3  percent.  Em- 
ployment went  up  14  percent.  Totel 
sale  prices  went  up  5.8  percent. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  oil  Industry. 
Crude  oil  prices  went  down  2.5  percent. 
Emplosrment  went  down  15.3  percent. 
The  number  of  exploratory  wells  went 
down  24.7  percent.  So  the  industry  is 
drilling  one-quarter  less  wells  today  than 
It  did  in  1957-59. 

The  industry  is  suffering.  This  is  a 
depressed  Industry. 

I  ask  the  staff  members  to  pick  up  the 
chart  on  oil  reserves  and  move  it  over 


to  the  chart  showing  the  general  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  GORE.   That  Is  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  reason  for  the  oil  quotas  and 
the  27.5  percent  depletion  allowance  is 
that  this  Nation  hopes  that  our  survival 
does  not  have  to  depend  on  the  whims 
of  Mr.  Nasser  and  whether  he  Is  going 
to  close  the  Suez  Canal,  or  on  whether 
the  Shlek  of  Kuwait  is  going  to  shut  off 
the  oil  supply  of  Kuwait,  or  whether  the 
head  of  Arabia  might  decide  that  he 
likes  the  Japanese  better  than  he  likes 
Americans  and  terminate  our  concession. 

We  would  like  not  to  have  our  survival 
dep>end  on  a  democratic  government  In 
Venezuela.  In  the  event  it  might  have  a 
Commimist  government  that  would  af- 
fect our  survival. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  provided  an 
incentive  of  27.5  percent  and  the  fast 
write-off.  That  is  why  we  offered  the 
Incentive  of  some  protection  against  oil 
Imports. 

Locddng  at  the  chart  which  indicates 
our  needs  and  our  reserves,  we  required 
in  the  previous  17-year  period  59  billion 
barrels  of  oil  reserves.  We  require  90 
billion  barrels  of  oil  to  supply  the  Na- 
tion's needs  for  17  years. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  consumer  has 
fared  with  respect  to  buying  this  prod- 
uct. If  a  man  drove  up  to  a  gasoline 
station  in  the  1920's  and  bought  a  gallon 
of  gas.  he  paid  20  cents  a  gallon.  Today 
he  pays  about  32  cents  a  gallon. 

Do  Senators  know  where  the  differ- 
ence comes?  The  difference  is  repre- 
sented 100  percent  by  State,  local,  and 
Federal  taxes.  The  12-cent  Increase  is 
due  to  the  increased  taxes  Imposed  to 
build  highways.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  put  taxes  on  oil  producte.  The 
State  government  has  Imposed  taxes. 
Cities  have  imposed  taxes.  They  have 
been  imposed  for  roads  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

If  one  considers  the  price  of  gasoline 
at  the  refinery  gate — what  the  oil  com- 
pany gete  for  ite  product — he  will  find 
that  the  consumer  is  getting  a  better 
product,  a  product  which  has  more 
power  in  it,  and  which  is  being  sold  at 
the  same  price  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

What  other  product  can  anyone  point 
to  which  has  the  same  record?  None 
comes  to  my  mind.  But  that  product 
sells  for  the  same  price,  so  far  as  the 
industry  is  concerned.  «is  it  did  20  years 
ago.  It  is  not  the  producers'  fault  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  imposed 
extra  taxes.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  the 
State  has  Imposed  a  tax  of  anywhere 
from  7  to  12  cente  a  gallon  on  that  prod- 
uct. We  cannot  blame  the  producer  for 
the  big  taxes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State,  and  the  cities  have  im- 
posed on  gasoline. 

If  we  deducted  the  State  and  Federal 
taxes  on  the  product,  the  product,  which 
has  more  power  in  the  package,  would  be 
selling  for  the  same  price  that  it  did  20 
years  ago,  or  before  World  War  n. 

What  does  a  working  man  today  pay 
for  a  gallon  of  gas  in  terms  of  hours  of 
work?  For  the  average  hour  of  work, 
the  working  man  gete  SM:  gallons  of  gas- 
oline today.  In  1956,  Just  10  years  ago, 
he  got  6.6  gallons  of  gas  for  1  hour's 


work.    In  1926  he  got  2.4  gallons  of  gas 
for  1  hour's  work. 

Those  figures  include  the  tax.  When 
you  buy  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  50  percent 
of  what  you  are  paying  is  for  taxes,  not 
gasoline.  Even  so,  you  get  almost  four 
times  as  much  for  an  hour's  work  today 
as  you  did  back  in  1926.  What  other 
industry  can  make  that  statement? 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  oil  industry 
Is  not  making  any  excessive  profite. 
They  are  being  taxed  as  heavily  as  the 
average  for  all  msuiufactuiing.  They  are 
making  less  profit.  They  are  a  depressed 
Industry.  This  Senator  is  one  of  the 
people  in  the  process  of  getting  out  of 
the  oil  business,  just  like  I  got  out  of  the 
cattle  business — I  found  I  could  find 
better  ways  to  lose  money. 

The  oil  industry  deserves  better  treat- 
ment than  to  be  pilloried  and  crucified 
merely  because,  on  one  item,  Federal  in- 
come tax,  they  do  receive  considerate 
treatment  by  their  Government  in  rec- 
ognition of  what  their  problems  may  be. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoutx] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   NO.    ISS 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"SBC. —.  Section  303(c)(2)(B)  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '5.000,000'  at  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '2.000.000'." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  no;  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  Just 
wanted  to  find  out  when  we  were  going 
to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
with  certain  modifications,  and  ask  that 
it  be  considered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
proposes  an  amendment,  No.  167. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
P*resident,  do  I  understand  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  just  of- 
fered? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
have  in  mind  here. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  insist 
that  the  amendment  be  reported. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  withhold  that  for  Just  a 
moment?  I  want  to  help  the  Senator 
get  to  a  vote  tomorrow,  and  it  would 
be  easier  if  we  could  tell  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  there  would  be  a  vote. 
I  WM  wondering  if  we  could  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  so  that  Senators  would 
know  there  will  be  a  record  vote.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  object  to 
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that?   I  thought  perhaps  we  could  arrive 
at  an  understanding  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  will  just  permit  me 
to  talk  a  moment,  I  believe  we  can  make 
better  headway. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Is  all  I 
am  trying  to  do.  I  am  not  trying  to 
breach  anyone's  rights  at  all.  I  promise 
everyone  that,  and  I  will  be  completely 
helpful  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  has  certain  perfecting 
modifications  of  my  own  proposal,  and  I 
would  prefer  not  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  moment.  We  have  a  very 
highly  competent  staff  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
and  also  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  we  have  available  to  us  the  extremely 
able  assistance  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel. Since  the  staffs  and  the  Legislative 
Counsel  drafted  what  I  thought  I  wanted 
to  offer  as  an  amendment,  they  have 
studied  It  over,  and  have  found  certain 
material  that  I  felt  should  not  be  a  part 
of  it.  For  that  reason,  I  have  modified 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  for  it  to 
be  printed,  and  to  be  at  the  desk.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  at  that  time,  before  we  vote  on 
It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  \m- 
derstand  the  Senator  wanted  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  I  would  be  happy  to 
agree  to  vote,  and  I  do  not  think  I  wUl 
need  to  modify  the  amendment  again 
before  doing  so;  but  If  someone  finds 
any  technical  error  In  it  between  now 
and  noon  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  right  to  modify  my  amendment.  In 
the  event  I  find  I  need  to  change  a  period 
to  a  semicolon,  or  take  a  word  or  two 
out,  or  delete  something  that  might  be 
In  error. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  would  not  be  able  to  get 
consent  to  vote  on  an  amendment  if  we 
do  not  know  what  the  amendment  Is. 
I  am  trying  to  work  with  the  Senator 
and  expedite  a  vote.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  we  try  to  arrive  at 
a  vote  at  3  o'clock  tomorrow,  and  I  am 
trjrlng  to  work  that  out;  but  we  cannot 
do  so  unless  the  Senator  cocH^erates. 

If  we  could  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  we  could  call  the  staffs  to  tell 
them  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  record  vote 
on  the  proposal,  and  then  Senators  will 
know  they  had  better  get  here  for  the 
vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  Is  my 
suggestion  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
contact  his  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
ssn],  and  I  would  urge  that  the  majority 
leader  be  urged  to  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber, because  the  leadership  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  rights  of  Sena- 
tors. If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  minority 
leader,  besides  himself,  that  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
talked  to  the  minority  leader,  and  he 
wants  to  know  when  it  wUl  be  laid  down; 
and  once  it  is  laid  down  will  there  be  a 


record  vote  or  will  It  be  withdrawn? 
When  we  Icnow  that,  we  can  make  our 
plans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  will 
be  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
we  can  get  the  staffs  on  the  telephone 
lines  immediately.  That  is  the  reason 
I  Eisked  if  the  Senator  would  not  want 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays,  tonight,  and 
then  we  can  tell  them  there  is  to  be  a 
vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
willing  to  do  it,  if  I  might  have  some 
understanding  that  in  the  event  I  find 
there  is  some  technical  defect  in  my 
amendment  that  needs  to  be  modified 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  would  be  s3rmpa- 
thetlc  toward  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
were  strictly  technical  amendments  I 
would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Without 
changing  the  substance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  if 
there  was  a  change  in  the  substance  it 
would  be  a  different  story. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  could 
have  that  understanding,  then  1  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
amendment  been  reported? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment is  the  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk,  and  is  also  at  the  Senator's  desk. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  submitting  an  in- 
quiry to  the  Chair.  Has  the  amend- 
ment of  the  jimlor  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana been  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  reported,  but  has 
not  been  read  in  full. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  Insist 
that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Please  do 
not  do  that.  It  Is  a  fairly  long  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  waiving  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  which  I  have 
sought  to  have  done,  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  presented  at  this 
time  yesterday  a  bill  of  17  pages  which 
he  proposes  to  offer  as  a  new  title  to 
the  pending  bill.  My  staff  and  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  analyzing  that 
bin  and  studying  it.  I  must  acknowl- 
edge to  my  friend  from  Louisiana  that 
I  have  found  several  utterly  incom- 
prehensible provisions  and  sections  in 
it;  evidently  the  typist  must  have  picked 
up  the  wrong  sheets.  So  it  surely 
needed  modification.  But  it  was  offered 
seriously  as  a  17-page  bill,  to  solve  our 
problems  of  election  reform,  4  hours  ago. 

Now  we  have  another  bill  of  equal  size 
introduced,  and  I  insist  that  it  be  read. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow morning  to  know  what  amend- 
ment is  to  be  called  up.  So  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  withhold  offering  of  the 
amendment  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amendment  has  not 
been  offered,  and  the  request  has  been 
made  to  dispense  with  the  heading;  and 

1  object.  The  Senator  may  withdraw  it 
if  he  likes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  just  give  me 
imanlmous  consent  to  respond  to  what 
the  Senator  said?  I  yielded  to  him  to 
hear  him  talk. 

Mr.  GORE.     Sure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  which  I  have  at 
the  desk  is  the  same  amendment  that  I 
presented  yesterday,  with  these  excep- 
tions  

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  still  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  under- 
stand, but  I  am  modifying  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  a  minor  party 
would  have  to  agree  that  it  would  not 
expend  for  the  specified  purposes  more 
than  a  major  party  could  get  under  the 
Presidential  election  fund  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

The  next  modification  relates  to  minor 
party  candidates,  a  third  party  candi- 
date, such  as  former  Governor  Wallace  or 
Martin  Luther  King  or  whoever  it  might 
be — if  someone  loaned  him  some  money 
for  his  campaign,  that  person  could  no- 
tify the  Comptroller  General  that  this 
party  owed  him  money.  In  the  event 
that  candidate  were  to  secure  more  than 

2  million  votes,  the  person  loaning  him 
the  money  would,  in  effect,  have  a  sort 
of  lien  against  the  first  amount  that 
might  be  coming  from  the  fund. 

The  amendment  would  also  be 
modified  to  provide  that  if  any  money 
remains  in  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign fund  after  the  election.  It  would  go 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

If  the  Senator  will  listen  for  a  moment 
longer 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  listening. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  next 
modification  would  then  assure  that  if 
a  single  State  or  local  committee  is  sup- 
porting a  presidential  candidate,  that 
committee  would  be  subject  to  the  re- 
porting reqiUrement  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act — as  Is  the  Williams  amend- 
ment to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act — but 
this  does  not  apply  to  a  State  or  local 
committee  engaged  purely  and  simply  in 
supporting  a  congressional  candidate. 

The  reason  I  offer  that  modification  is 
that  in  seeking  to  set  up  a  presidential 
campaign  fund,  I  am  not  proposing  to 
extend  it  or  any  related  provisions  to 
congressional  and  senatorial  elections. 

I  am  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
presidential  campaign.  I  am  not  per- 
sonally trying  to  regulate  the  con- 
gressiorml  campaigns. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  strike  out  the 
Williams-Gore  amendment.  I  am  mere- 
ly seeking  to  provide  what  the  law  would 
be  after  the  expiration  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  of  the  so-called  Long  Act.  I  am 
seeking  to  provide  what  the  law  would 
be  thereafter.  Under  those  conditions, 
I  simply  would  modify  the  amendment 
in  the  fashion  suggested. 

llie  Senator  can  Insist  on  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  if  he  wants  to.    It 
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would  be  about  20  pages  long.  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  we  lay  it  down  over  night. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  have  it  read,  I 
am  going  to  leave  somebody  to  adjourn 
the  Senate  and  I  am  going  to  go  to  the 
party  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  and  the  Senator  can  sit 
here  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  to  his  heart's  content. 

I  do  not  see  any  purpose  to  be  served 
in  sitting  here  and  listening  to  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  fiuilier 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  most  vital  function  of  our 
Government,  the  election  of  its  public 
ofBclals. 

We  are  asked  here  to  accept,  with  this 
explanation  of  the  modification  that  has 
taken  several  minutes  to  briefiy  explain, 
an  effort  that  is  being  made  to  vote  at 
3  o'clock  tomorrow  on  an  amendment 
which  no  one  has  as  yet  read,  which  has 
not  yet  been  printed.  Yet,  the  plea  is 
made  that  it  should  not  even  be  read. 
It  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  responsible 
and  reasonably  authentic  analysis  of 
these  measures,  20-page  documents,  with 
such  a  brief  period  of  notice. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  have  a  rollcall 
as  it  is,  then  I  would  yield  and  feel  con- 
fident that  I  could  take  an  early  start 
at  it  tomorrow  morning  and  know  that 
this  was  the  measure  and  I  could  make 
my  statement  a  little  later  on. 

The  Senator  has  suggested  modifica- 
tions that  are  really  important  modifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow  morning  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  one  piece  and  the 
Senator  can  read  it  consecutively  in  ex- 
actly the  order  in  which  it  should  be. 
I  have  a  19-page  speech  to  explain  the 
amendment.  I  could  give  that  speech 
this  evening  or  tomorrow,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  (>oint  in  having  the  amendment 
read  for  half  an  hour  when  the  amend- 
ment will  be  available  to  everybody  and 
everybody  can  read  it  overnight  and 
study  it  and  look  for  any  flaws  in  it. 

It  was  not  my  idea  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  tonight.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
Idea.  We  are  willing  to  go  along  with  it. 
I  would  have  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  tomorrow,  but  I  wanted  to  modify 
my  amendment.  We  have  been  working 
on  the  amendment  for  several  hours  to 
check  all  the  little  details. 

I  woxild  be  willing  to  take  a  chance 
that  we  have  it  precisely  the  way  we 
want  it. 

I  am  trying  to  be  agreeable.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  sit  around  and  have 
the  amendment  read  when  only  six  or 
eight  Senators  are  present  on  the  floor. 
We  want  to  study  the  amendment  any- 
way. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  and  his  staff 
would  like  to  study  it  even  after  we  get 
through  with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. They  would  still  want  to  talk  with 
the  Finance  Committee  staff  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  staff  and 
the  legislative  counsel.  They  will  want 
to  know  all  al>out  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  what  does 
the  Senator  want  to  do?  If  he  wants  to 
have  the  measure  read,  all  right.  I  wlU 
wait. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. It  would  help  to  expedite  the  vote 
if  we  could  have  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  those 
modifications,  I  am  willing  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  Insist  on  having  the 
amendment  read  now. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  supply 
me  with  a  copy  and  agree  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  his  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    As  modified. 
Mr.  GORE.    As  modified,  then  I  would 
not  insist.    Can  the  Senator  furnish  me 
with  a  copy? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes,  I  can. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  objection  to  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  some  discussion  of 
when  we  will  vote  on  the  Long  amend- 
ment tomorrow.  I  understand  that  there 
has  been  some  discussion  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  \manimous-consent  request  so 
that  Senators  can  make  their  plans. 
We  have  been  exploring  the  possibility  of 
setting  a  vote  at,  let  us  say,  3  o'clock 
tomorrow  and  dividing  the  time  equally. 
I  believe  we  have  an  agreement  that 
there  will  be  two  speeches  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  can 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  al- 
ready have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  11  o'clock  and  for  two  speeches 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  can  di- 
vide the  time  and  start  at  1  o'clock  and  be 
able  to  vote  at  a  later  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  always  try  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  expedite  a 
vote.  Now  that  we  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  we  can  make  our  plans. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  which  makes  his 
amendment  an  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  and  that  is  not  subject  to  an 
ELmendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  sub- 
stitute would  be  in  order,  but  the  vote  on 
the  substitute  would  not  come  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Long  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  per- 
fecting amendment  takes  precedence, 
and  the  substitute  would  not  be  in  order. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  Long  amendment  would  be 
offered  as  a  perfecting  amendment, 
would  it  not? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  mean 
to  the  Inouye  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Long  amendment  Is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon.  It  is  not  offered 
as  a  substitute.  It  is  offered  as  an 
amendment  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  offered 
as  a  suljstltute  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is 
not.  It  is  offered  as  an  amendment.  I 
specifically  spelled  it  out  in  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  reporter  read  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  offered  his 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Inouye  amendment,  or  as  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  has 
offered  it,  suid  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  order 
of  business  cannot  be  changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  offered  it  as 
a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  a  substitute  for  the  Inouye 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.   Point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Point  of 
order. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  offered,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
it.  It  is  still  in  order  for  me  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  it  is 
not.   We  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senators 
may  think  they  have  me  in  a  trap. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
beUeve  I  have  the  Senator  in  a  trap.  I 
am  trs^g  to  help  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  not  trying  to  get 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  a  trap. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  I  simply 
want  a  straight  vote  on  my  amendment, 
and  I  desire  to  use  the  same  approach 
that  was  used  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Wn-LiAMs]  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  in  a  position  now,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  in  a  parliamentary  position  where  we 
could  not  amend  it  if  we  wished  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
my  understanding  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  desired.  However,  It  is 
in  a  parliamentary  position  where  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  package  would 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First 
there  would  have  to  be  a  vote  on  the  Long 
amendment,  the  perfecting  amendment, 
and  after  that  has  been  voted  on,  a 
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substitute  for  the  Inouye  amendment,  as 
amended  would  be  In  order.  If  the  per- 
fecting amendment  had  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  my  imderstandlng.  I  believe  that 
we  understand  the  position. 

Mr.  aORE.  That  is  the  way  it  was  In 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought 
I  was  offering  It  as  a  substitute.  But 
having  thought  about  It,  I  sun  In  a  better 
position  the  way  It  Is.  Having  thought 
about  it,  I  am  happy  I  did  it  that  way. 
I  had  more  wisdom  than  I  thought  I  had. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
all  the  help. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  keep  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  straight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
realize  how  wise  I  was  when  I  did  It. 
Now  I  realize  that  I  am  wiser  than  I 
thought,  and  I  am  happy  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

It  shows  that  when  one  tries  to  do  the 
right  thing,  he  seems  to  land  on  his  feet, 
even  when  he  starts  out  with  his  weight 
on  the  wrong  foot. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  in- 
quire about  the  possibility  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  with  them  any  time  today 
or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
should  like  to  get  this  vote  over  with  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  longer  we  drag  this 
matter  out,  the  better  it  Is  for  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  time  is  on  my  side. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  former 
Senator  Ashurst  used  to  tell.  He  said 
that  he  used  to  be  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  Arizona.  The  sheriff  caught  a 
man  who  had  stolen  a  boxcar  full  of 
butter. 

The  defense  counsel  came  into  court 
and  asked  for  a  delay.  The  district  at- 
torney, Mr.  Ashurst,  agreed  to  the  delay. 
A  trial  date  was  set,  and  then  the  de- 
fense counsel  came  into  court  and  asked 
for  another  delay.  The  district  attorney 
agreed  to  the  delay.  When  the  district 
attorney  got  ready  to  try  the  case  again, 
the  defense  counsel  asked  for  another 
delay.     The  prosecuting  attorney  said: 

I'll  give  you  all  the  delays  you  want,  be- 
cause I'm  saUsfled  that  the  longer  this  thing 
goea,  the  stronger  my  evidence  will  be. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  longer  this 
matter  is  dragged  out.  the  stronger  my 
case  will  be.  I  am  happy  that  the  word 
is  beginning  to  get  to  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  Honest  Election  Act  of 
1967,  and  that  we  are  fighting  In  the 
Senate  to  see  that  every  mother's  son 
can  run  for  President,  even  if  he  is  not 
a  millionaire. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  longer  this 
matter  takes,  the  better  it  will  be  for  me. 
But  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  loving 
those  who  wish  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness and  pass  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  help  business,  I  am  willing  to  agree 
to  a  limitation  to  vote,  even  though  I 
enjoy  discussing  this  subject.  One  thing 
people  love  to  do  is  talk  about  something 
that  they  understand;  and  I  believe  I 


understand  this  measure  because  I  have 
been  working  on  it  for  some  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  minority 
leader. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  It  was  not  until  the  last  weekend 
that  I  heard  the  record  "Gallant  Men"; 
and  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  did  a 
magnificent  job.  It  is  a  credit  to  him 
and  a  credit  to  the  Republic.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  Republican  Party,  and  it  is 
a  credit  to  America.  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  at  his  best  on  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  but  his  rendition  of  "Gallant 
Men"  Itself  was  magnificent,  and  his 
part  about  how  the  battle  was  actually 
fought  at  Gettysburg  was  impressive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Now  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ultnois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  in  the  tradition 
of  "Gallant  Men,"  and  to  make  sure  that 
our  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  will  have  the  fellowship 
of  his  editors,  could  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  we  now  adjourn? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  wonderful  speech  to  de- 
liver. I  shall  try  to  present  my  views  on 
this  matter  In  very  short  order,  and  then 
I  shall  move  to  adjourn. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  Senator  would 
like  to  attend  the  reception  for  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
which  I  believe  is  now  in  full  swing  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel,  he  can  be  on  his 
way;  and  I  will  promise  him  that  noth- 
ing will  happen  between  now  and  the 
time  we  meet  tomorow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Regretfully,  I  cannot 
attend  that  reception. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  the  past 
2^2  weeks  a  small  band  of  Senators  have 
been  directing  all  sorts  of  criticisms  at 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966.  Some  said  the  act  went  too 
far.  Others  said  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Some  of  the  objections  were  Invalid;  oth- 
ers were  petty. 

By  the  end  of  last  week  those  Senators 
had  convinced  themselves  that  all  the 
bswl  things  they  had  said  about  the  act 
were  true  and  it  had  to  go.  So  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned,  the  only  bad  thing 
some  of  those  Senators  saw  about  the 
act  was  Its  objective — honest,  clean  cam- 
paigns for  the  highest  offlce  in  our  land, 
the  offlce  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  Apparently,  from  those  Sena- 
tors' standpoint,  the  fault  of  the  act  was 
that  it  put  us  too  far  down  the  road  of 
honesty  in  elections — it  did  too  much  to 
equalize  the  chances  of  a  principled  poor 
man  being  elected  President  with  those 
of  either  a  puppet  of  vested  interests  or 
a  wealthy  son  of  a  billionaire. 

That  is  the  real  fault  In  last  year's  act. 
Of  aU  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate,  only  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  courageous  enough  to 
stand  and  be  coimted  in  favor  of  clean 
financing  of  presidential  elections.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  heeding  his  conscience. 


Some  of  the  15  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  voted  to  repeal  last  year's 
law  probably  were  trying  to  perpetuate 
the  present  system  which  favors  the  can- 
didacy of  a  wealthy  man. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  debates 
over  the  last  2  weeks,  analyzing  all  the 
objections,  both  real  and  fancied,  which 
were  voiced  against  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  I  have 
listened  to  all  the  arguments  and  I  have 
studied  the  record.  My  study  convinces 
me  that  despite  all  the  talk,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  wants  to  provide  for  a 
presidential  election  free  of  the  suspicion 
of  Improper  Influence  which  accompanies 
reliance  on  large  private  contributors  to 
pay  the  tremendous  costs  of  today's  po- 
litical campaigns.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  wants  to  provide  for  the  kind  of 
campaign  In  which  any  candidate  who 
has  the  ability  can  run  for  President, 
knowing  his  chance  Is  not  prejudiced  be- 
cause he  has  no  great  personal  wealth. 
A  majority  of  the  Senate  wants  to  sep- 
arate commitments  from  contributions. 
As  I  said  the  other  day,  my  analysis  of 
the  vote  that  occurred  on  this  question 
Indicates  that  had  every  Senator  been 
In  his  seat,  the  vote  would  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  side  I  advocated;  it  would 
not  have  been  In  favor  of  the  other  side. 
When  the  so-called  Oore-Willlams 
amendment  prevailed  on  a  close  vote,  I 
was  unable  then  to  reverse  it;  but  I  re- 
served the  right  to  try  again  sometime  in 
the  future  to  prevail  on  this  question  by 
other  means. 

I  shall  now  exercise  that  right  to  try 
again. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  just  of- 
fered— placing  In  H.R.  6950  a  title  n, 
the  Honest  Election  Act  of  1967 — would 
undo  the  wrong  that  I  believe  was  done 
by  the  Senate  last  week  when  it  adopted 
the  Gore- Williams  amendment  to  repeal. 
as  of  July  1,  1967,  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966.  My 
amendment  uses  last  year's  act  as  a  basis, 
but  blends  into  that  statute  many  Im- 
portant reforms  which  cure  the  criti- 
cisms of  last  year's  law  that  many  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  during  the  pend- 
ing debate.  Here  is  how  the  Honest 
Election  Act  would  work. 

KXPIJiNATION  or  HONEST  ELECTION  ACT  OF   1967 

The  fund:  Every  Individual  taxpayer 
may  designate  on  his  tax  return  that  $1 
of  his  tax  is  to  be  paid  into  a  presiden- 
tial election  campaign  fund.  The  presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund  would  be 
made  up  exclusively  of  the  $1  amounts 
designated  by  taxpayers.  The  amounts 
so  designated  would  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  be  paid  to  presidential  can- 
didates In  accordance  with  the  formula 
specified  in  the  act.  This  formula  i« 
described  below. 

The  formula:  Under  the  act,  payments 
to  major  party  candidates  would  be  de- 
termined solely  on  the  basis  of  votes  cast 
at  the  last  presidential  election  for  major 
party  candidates.  Payments  to  minor 
party  candidates  would  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance  at  the 
last  election  or  the  current  election, 
whichever  produced  the  larger  payments. 

First.  Major  party  candidates:  A  ma- 
jor party  would  be  one  whose  candidate 
for  President  received  at  least  15  mil- 
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lion  votes  In  the  preceding  election.  The 
candidate  of  such  a  party  would  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  certain  of 
his  presidential  campaign  expenses  up 
to  an  amount  equal  to  50  cents  for  each 
vote  received  by  all  major  party  candi- 
dates In  the  last  election,  reduced  by  $5 
million  for  each  major  party.  This 
would  be  so  because  the  major  party 
candidates  would  share  equally  in  the 
fund  made  up  of  $1  tax  checkoffs  after 
a  $5  million  reduction  for  each  major 
party — there  were  two  such  parties  in 
the  1964  election. 

Second.  Minor  party  candidates:  A 
minor  party  would  be  one  whose  candi- 
date for  President  received  at  least  2 
million  but  less  than  15  million  votes 
in  the  preceding  election.  The  candi- 
date of  such  a  party  would  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  certain  of  his  pres- 
idential campaign  expenses  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  $1  for  each  vote  he  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  2  million  votes  in 
either  the  preceding  or  the  current  pres- 
idential election,  whichever  produced  the 
larger  payment. 

Creditors  of  minor  party  candidates: 
Individuals  who  advance  funds  to  presi- 
dential candidates  of  minor  parties  would 
be  permitted  to  register  with  the  Comp- 
troller General.  This  registration  would 
determine  their  place  In  line  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  repayment  of  the 
amoimts  they  had  advanced  for  the  cam- 
paign. The  creditors  would  receive  pay- 
ment up  to  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
minor  party  candidate  through  the  tax 
checkoff. 

Short  falls  and  excess  funds:  After 
each  presidential  campaign,  money  not 
needed  for  payment  to  presidential 
candidates  would  be  restored  to  the 
Treasury.  If  the  fund  were  not  sufficient 
to  pay  fully  the  candidates  in  the  pres- 
idential election  year,  payment  would  be 
made  pro  rata  and  the  difference  would 
be  paid  in  the  following  years  as  the  fund 
is  replenished  through  new  tax  check- 
offs. 

Campaign  expenditure  guidelines: 
Payments  received  by  a  candidate  from 
the  fimd  have  to  be  used  solely  for  the 
following  kinds  of  expenses  incurred  af- 
ter August  31  of  the  election  year:  travel 
and  transportation:  radio,  television,  and 
motion  picture  production  and  time; 
newspaper  and  periodical  advertising; 
preparation,  printing,  and  distribution  of 
campaign  literature,  including  posters 
and  billboards;  postage,  telegraph,  tele- 
Phone,  and  expressage;  and  research  and 
analysis,  Including  polls,  surveys,  and 
data  processing. 

Authorized  agent:  Under  the  act,  all 
expenditures  for  the  specified  purposes 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  candi- 
date or  an  "authorized  agent"  he  would 
specifically  designate  for  that  purpose. 
In  addition,  expenditures  for  radio,  tel- 
evision, and  motion  picture  time  and 
production,  and  for  newspaper  and 
periodical  advertising  would  have  to  be 
approved  either  by  the  candidate  or  his 
agent  In  advance  of  the  incurring  of  the 
expense.  This  authorized  agent  would 
not  be  part  of  the  regular  party  orga- 
nization. If  he  were  serving  as  officer, 
employee,  or  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  or  of  a 


State  or  local  committee  of  a  political 
party,  he  could  not  serve  as  the  candi- 
date's agent  to  receive  and  disburse  pay- 
ments from  the  fund. 

Private  contributions:  A  major  party 
candidate  would  have  to  elect  to  have  all 
of  the  specified  campaign  expenses  paid 
either  from  the  presidential  election 
campaign  fund  or  from  private  contri- 
butions. No  payment  from  the  fund 
could  be  made  to  a  major  party  candi- 
date unless  he  certifies  that  he  has  not 
accepted  or  spent  any  contribution  for 
the  specified  Items  in  connection  with  his 
presidential  campaign.  A  minor  party 
candidate  could  receive  contributions  for 
his  presidential  campaign  In  addition  to 
any  fund  payment  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled, but  he  could  not  spend  from  the 
combination  of  contributions  and  fund 
payment  for  the  specified  items  more 
than  the  fund  pajTnent  to  which  a  major 
party  candidate  was  entitled.  Individu- 
als or  organizations  controlled  by  a 
major  party  candidate  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  contributions  with  re- 
spect to  Items  for  which  reimbursement 
is  provided  under  this  act. 

Administrative  features:  The  Comp- 
troller General  would  determine  the  pop- 
ular vote  and  certify  amoimts  payable 
to  any  candidate  to  cover  qualified  ex- 
penses actually  incurred  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  An  advisory  board  would 
be  established  to  assist  the  Comptroller 
General  In  his  duties  under  the  bill.  It 
would  have  two  members  from  each  of 
the  political  parties  to  protect  their  In- 
terests. There  would  be  three  members 
to  represent  the  public  Interests. 

Audits  and  repayment:  After  each 
presidential  election,  the  Comptroller 
General  would  conduct  a  thorough  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  all  presidential 
campaign  expenses  of  each  presidential 
candidate  to  whom  fund  pajTnents  were 
made.  If  the  Comptroller  General  were 
to  determine  that  the  fund  payments  ex- 
ceeded the  qualified  presidential  cam- 
paign expenses  of  the  candidate  or  what 
the  candidate  was  entitled  to.  the  can- 
didate would  have  to  repay  the  excess 
fund  pajmient.  If  the  fimd  payment  was 
used  for  personal  purposes  or  purposes 
other  than  a  qualified  presidential  cam- 
paign expense,  then,  unless  the  candidate 
could  show  the  misuse  was  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect, 
he  would  have  to  pay  an  additional  25 
percent  of  the  amount  misused. 

Disclosure:  The  Comptroller  General 
would  be  directed  to  file  a  detailed  re- 
port to  Congress  of  the  fund  payments  to 
each  candidate,  the  expenses  of  each 
party  for  which  payment  was  made,  and 
any  repayments  which  a  candidate  might 
be  required  to  make.  This  report  would 
become  a  public  document. 

Criminal  penalty:  A  fine  of  up  to  $10,- 
000  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  5  years,  or 
both,  would  be  Imposed  for  a  willful  mis- 
use of  funds  received  under  the  act.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  such  funds  for  per- 
sonal purposes  or  kickbacks.  In  the  case 
of  kickbficks,  the  penalty  would  apply 
boih  to  the  person  who  paid  It  and  to  the 
person  who  received  it.  In  addition,  the 
person  receiving  the  kickback  would  be 
required  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  kickback  plus  a  25- 
percent  penalty. 


Corrupt  Practices  Act:  Reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
would  be  extended  to  committees  sup- 
porting presidential  candidates.  The  act 
would  apply  not  only  to  multi-State 
committees,  but  also  to  committees  oper- 
ating solely  within  a  single  State. 

Effective  date:  The  act  would  become 
effective  July  1,  1967.  The  tax  check- 
offs provided  imder  this  act  would  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1967.  For  most  taxpayers 
this  woxild  mean  the  checkoffs  could  be 
made  on  tax  returns  they  file  by  April 
15. 1968.  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

AMENDMENT  AMBWKKS  AACUMKNTS  OF 
OPPONENTS 

This  amendment  answers  the  argu- 
ments of  the  critics  of  the  Long  act  and 
Incorporates  many  of  the  suggestions  ad- 
vanced by  my  colleagues  during  the 
recent  debate.  For  example.  It  repels 
the  attack  of  the  Long  act's  most  vocal 
opponents,  the  senior  Senators  from 
Tennessee  and  Delaware,  with  regard  to 
a  lack  of  guidelines  as  to  how  the  money 
available  from  the  campalgm  fund  could 
be  used.  The  guidelines  provision  of  my 
amendment  Is  derived  from  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut which  WM  Ewiopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  75  to  12,  but  which  will 
be  repealed  July  1,  1967,  under  the  Gore 
amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  provides  that  75  percent  of 
the  payments  from  the  fund  are  to  be 
used  only  for  the  following  kinds  of  pres- 
idential campaign  expenses:  reasonable 
allowances  for  salaries  of  presidential 
campaign  personnel;  reasonable  allow- 
ances for  rent  and  overhead;  television 
and  radio  production  and  time;  news- 
paper Ewid  periodical  advertising;  print- 
ing, postage,  and  distribution  of  cam- 
paign literature;  telephone  and  data 
processing;  travel  and  transportation. 
It  provides  that  the  remaining  25  percent 
of  the  payments  from  the  fund  can  be 
used  for  any  purpose,  including  the  items 
just  mentioned,  determined  to  be  proper 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  his  Ad- 
visory Board. 

However,  in  response  to  the  thought  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  campaign  expenditures 
of  a  presidential  candidate  are  covered 
under  the  categories  listed,  in  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  today,  100  percent  of  the 
fund  payments  must  be  used  for  expendi- 
tures that  fall  into  one  of  the  categories 
named.  However,  salaries  of  campaign 
personnel  and  overhead  would  not 
be  payable  from  the  fund.  This  use  of 
all  of  the  fund  money  for  certain,  limited 
purposes,  the  kind  that  can  be  mor« 
easily  verified,  goes  In  the  direction 
desired  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland.  And  taking  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  private  con- 
tributions from  being  obtained  or  spent 
by  a  major  party  candidate  for  any  of 
the  Items  for  which  the  fund  payments 
were  used.  If  a  major  party  presidential 
candidate  elected  to  use  any  fund  money 
at  all,  not  only  could  he  not,  but  also 
any  organization  he  controls  could  not 
receive  or  spend  private  contributions  for 
the  enumerated  purposes.    Thus,  if  the 
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major  party  candidate  elected,  no  money 
other  than  from  the  presidential  election 
campaign  fund  could  be  used  and  all 
of  the  money  from  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fund  would  have  to  be 
used  in  a  presidential  campaign  for  these 
purposes:  traveling  and  related  expenses 
of  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  smd  their  campaign  person- 
nel; radio,  television — and  I  would  also 
say  motion  picture — production  and 
time;  newspaper  and  periodical  adver- 
tising expenses;  expenses  for  the  prepH 
aration,  printing,  and  distribution  of 
campaign  literature,  including  posters 
and  billboards;  expenses  for  postage, 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  expressage; 
tmd  expenses  for  research  and  analysis, 
including  contracts  for  polls,  surveys,  and 
data  processing. 

Considering  another  criticism,  there 
was  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
who  seemed  most  upset  that  the  fund 
payments  would  give  too  much  power  to 
a  national  committee.  He  indicated  a 
national  organization  could  use  the 
money  to  effectuate  party  nomination  of 
one  presidential  candidate  over  another 
and  to  bring  recalcitrant  members  of 
the  party  into  line,  such  as  Senators  and 
Representatives  whose  votes  and  loy- 
alty would  be  Insisted  upon  in  return  for 
Judicious  use  of  the  money  in  their 
States  and  districts. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
overcomes  that  problem  by  requiring 
that  disbursement  of  the  fund  payments 
be  made  not  to  a  political  party  as  in 
last  year's  law,  but  to  the  presidential 
candidate  of  an  eligible  party  or  to  an 
agent  that  the  presidential  candidate 
specifically  authorizes  to  receive  the  pay- 
ments. Thus,  there  could  be  no  fina- 
gling by  a  party's  national  committee  be- 
fore the  payments  were  made,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  national  commit- 
tee was  going  to  get  the  money.  The 
pajrments  would  go  to  the  candidate 
who  would  decide  how  and  where  to  use 
the  money  best  to  win  the  election. 
Since  he  is  the  person  most  affected,  he 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  receiv- 
ing the  payments  and  deciding  on  their 
use. 

An  authorized  agent  appointed  by  a 
candidate  to  handle  the  fund  pajmients 
cannot  be  any  party  committee  officer, 
member,  or  employee.  This  Insures 
thai  there  can  be  no  divided  loyalty  be- 
tween candidate  and  party  over  use  of 
the  fund  money.  It  Is  the  candidate's 
to  use,  as  he  will,  for  the  qualified  ex- 
penses. He  or  his  agent  must  approve 
every  expense  incurred  on  his  behalf  and 
his  approval  must  be  in  advance  of  In- 
curring expenses  for  radio,  television, 
motion  pictures,  newspaper,  and  periodi- 
cal advertising. 

Another  criticism  expressed  over  and 
over  again  since  l&st  year's  Long  Act  was 
passed  has  been  that  parties  other  than 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  were 
treated  unfairly  and,  In  effect,  were  pre- 
vented from  ever  becoming  significant 
Influences  in  presidential  elections.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Williams  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  6950  which  I  supported 
and  thought  did  a  great  deal  to  help  any 
significant  third  party  that  might  arise. 
This  Honest  Election  Act  I  now  pro- 


pose contains  a  provision  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  It  is  designed  to  rec- 
ognize more  properly  the  emergence  of 
a  strong  third  party  or  the  realinement 
of  the  existing  parties  and  to  provide 
rules  for  reimbursing  candidates  of  such 
parties  on  the  basis  of  their  showing  in 
the  current  election.  Last  year's  Long 
Act  limited  Its  pajrments  to  parties  which 
received  more  than  5  million  votes  in  the 
preceding  presidential  election.  In 
1964,  there  were  only  two  parties  which 
obtained  more  than  5  million  votes — the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party.  It  has  been  argued  that,  because 
only  these  two  parties  will  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement  in  1968,  the  new  law  dis- 
criminates against  other  parties  and 
their  candidates. 
In  my  present  amendment,  however, 

1  would  define  a  minor  party  whose  can- 
didate would  be  entitled  to  a  fund  pay- 
ment as  one  which  received  more  than 

2  million  but  less  than  15  million  votes 
and  I  would  permit  reimbursement  to 
candidates  of  such  a  party  on  the  basis 
of  the  current  election  results,  if  in  that 
election  the  party  had  obtained  more 
votes  than  in  the  previous  election.  Ma- 
jor party  candidates — those  who  receive 
15  million  or  more  votes — would  continue 
to  be  paid  only  on  the  basis  of  the  prior 
election  results. 

It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  third 
party  in  one  election  could  increase  its 
vote  enough  so  that  based  on  a  dollar  a 
vote  in  excess  of  2  million  in  that  election 
its  candidate  could  receive  from  the  fund 
more  than  that  due  the  major  parties 
whose  payments  were  calculated  on  the 
vote  in  the  preceding  election.  But  it 
is  possible  that  a  new  party  arising  from 
the  remnants  of  a  dying  major  party 
might  pick  up  the  vote  that  previously 
had  gone  to  the  deceased  major  party 
plus  other  votes  and  its  candidate  might 
be  In  a  position  as  a  result  of  one  election 
to  receive  a  larger  payment  than  candi- 
dates of  existing  major  parties  were  en- 
titled to.  Thus,  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  candidate  of  a  minor  party 
on  the  t>asls  of  its  showing  in  the  current 
election  from  receiving  payment  larger 
than  that  to  which  the  candidate  of  a 
major  party  was  entitled.  The  pajrment 
based  on  a  current  election,  of  course, 
could  not  be  paid  until  after  the  election 
and  would  still  be  limited  to  the  qualified 
expenses  which  the  candidate  actually 
paid  or  incurred  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Because  of  the  post-election  payment, 
if  any,  to  a  candidate  of  a  party  which 
failed  to  receive  2  million  votes  in  the 
preceding  election,  private  contributions 
could  be  received  and  spent  by  such  a 
candidate  for  the  qualified  expense  items 
as  well  as  for  other  items  not  considered 
qualified  expenses  under  this  amend- 
ment. Major  party  candidates  could 
only  use  contributions  for  other  than 
qualified  expenses  if  they  took  any  pay- 
ments from  the  fimd.  Of  course,  minor 
party  candidates  could  not  use  fund 
money  to  pay  expenses  for  which  con- 
tributed money  had  been  used. 

In  addition  to  contributions.  It  is 
probable  that  pending  a  post-election 
F>ayment  from  the  fund,  a  third-party 
candidate  would  borrow  money  to  pay 
qiiallfled  expenses  and  then  would  repay 


such  loans  from  any  fund  payments  re- 
ceived after  the  election.  Therefore,  so 
as  not  to  Inhibit  lenders  from  making 
money  available  to  third-party  candi- 
dates, the  amendment  would  permit 
lenders  to  register  with  the  Comptroller 
General  who  would  then.  If  any  fund 
payments  were  due  the  candidate  after 
the  election,  reimburse  the  lenders  from 
such  fund  payments  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  registered. 

Prior  to  the  Grore  amendment's  repeal 
of  all  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  provisions,  effective  July  1, 
1967,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  H.R.' 
6950  to  provide  a  specific  criminal  pen- 
alty for  the  misuse  of  funds  received 
under  the  act.  My  amendment  was 
passed  on  a  roUcall  vote  of  89  to  3. 

The  plan  I  now  offer  would  contain  a 
similar  penalty  provision.  As  I  said 
when  the  Long  Act  was  being  debated 
last  fall,  I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
Federal  criminal  law,  particularly  sec- 
tions 1001  and  1002  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  adequately  provide 
for  any  violations  of  this  act.  But  to 
soothe  those  who  want  to  see  a  penalty 
specified  in  the  campaign  financing  law 
itself,  I  have  included  a  provision  to  im- 
pose a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both,  for  any  violation  of  the  act,  such 
as  the  willful  and  knowing  misuse  of 
fund  payments,  the  furnishing  of  any 
false  Information  to  or  the  failure  to 
furnish  Information  to  the  Comptroller 
General  required  by  the  act,  the  failure 
to  repay  to  the  Treasury  excess  fund 
payments  or  the  willful  and  knowing  giv- 
ing or  accepting  of  a  kickback  or  other 
illegal  payment  in  connection  with  a 
qualified  expense.  The  penalty  would  be 
identical  to  the  penalty  now  provided 
under  sections  1001  and  1002  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  fraud 
against  the  Government. 

As  a  part  of  the  amendment  that  the 
Senate  adopted  putting  criminal  penal- 
ties in  the  Long  Act  was  a  section  spelling 
out  that  payments  under  this  act  were 
not  to  be  considered  contributions  in 
applying  that  limitation  In  the  United 
States  Code  which  restricted  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  by  "political 
committees"  by  $3  million.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  also  In  the  Honest  Election  Act 
I  present  today.  I  stated  categorically 
last  year  that  the  $3  million  limitation 
would  not  apply  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  the  Long  Act.  Those  who 
question  this  caimot  have  examined  the 
law  very  closely.  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  refers  to  contributions  to 
political  committees.  The  Long  Act,  as 
well  as  this  new  one  I  am  presenting,  on 
the  other  hand,  actually  have  nothing  to 
do  with  contributions.  The  term  "con- 
tribute" means  to  give  or  supply  in  com- 
mon with  others;  to  share  In  a  Joint  ef- 
fort. The  financing  of  presidential  elec- 
tions with  Federal  tax  revenues  is  not  a 
voluntary,  joint  effort  to  give  funds. 
Rather,  it  is  an  appropriation  of  funds 
by  Congress  to  which  the  candidates 
have  a  statutory  right.  Moreover,  It  is 
not  part  of  a  Joint  effort.  As  a  result, 
it  is  not  a  contribution,  and  therefore, 
does  not  come  under  the  limitation  of 
present  law.  In  addition,  under  my 
amendment    today,    what    is    Involved 
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Is  a  payment  to  candidates  of  political 
parties,  not  payments  to  political  com- 
mittees. As  a  result,  it  should  be  clear 
the  present  $3  million  limitation  does  not 
apply.  But  a  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment today  would  place  it  in  black  and 
white  in  the  law  that  the  $3  million  lim- 
itation is  inapplicable  to  payments  from 
the  presidential  election  campaign  fund. 

Other  provisions  in  my  amendment  to- 
day which  strengthen  last  year's  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fimd  Act, 
which  resolve  problems  various  Senators 
may  have  had  with  last  year's  law,  and 
which  are  included  in  8.  1407,  the  bill  I 
introduced  to  amend  last  year's  law  and 
on  which  I  had  hoped  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  hold  hearings  are  pro- 
visions directing  audits  of  campaign 
spending,  calling  for  repayments  by  can- 
didates of  money  not  used  for  proper 
presidential  campaign  expenses,  clarify- 
ing that  presidential  expenses  include 
those  of  vice  presidential  candidates,  and 
requiring  public  disclosure  of  all  fund 
payments  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  put. 

The  audit  provision  would  direct  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  after 
the  presidential  campaign  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
each  candidate  in  carrying  on  the  presi- 
dential campaign  and  to  require  a  repay- 
ment from  the  candidate  if  any  of  the 
fund  moneys  were  found  to  have  been 
used  for  other  than  presidential  cam- 
paign expenses  or  if  the  fund  payments 
were  in  excess  of  what  the  candidate  was 
entitled  to.  If  the  Comptroller  General 
should  find  that  the  candidate  knew  that 
he  was  using  money  from  the  fund  other 
than  for  a  qualified  expense  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign  or  if  he  spent  more 
fund  money  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
there  would  be  exacted  upon  him  a  civil 
penalty  of  an  additional  25  percent  of 
the  amount  misused  or  of  the  overex- 
penditure. 

As  part  of  his  general  duties  and  fimc- 
tion,  the  Comptroller  General  probably 
already  has  authority  to  conduct  the 
postelection  audit,  but  It  will  not  hurt 
to  vest  this  authority  speciflcaUy  under 
this  act.  And  there  should  be  provisions 
In  the  law  in  the  event  it  is  discovered 
that  payments  from  the  fimd  have  been 
mishandled. 

A  definitional  provision  clarifies  an- 
other point  that  has  been  raised  about 
the  1966  Long  Act.  Pajmient  would  be 
assured  for  the  campaign  costs  of  a  vice 
presidential  candidate  as  well  as  of  a 
presidential  candidate.  I  believe  that 
last  year's  act  and  legislative  history  fully 
provided  for  payment  of  expenses  con- 
nected with  vice  presidential  candidates. 
But  for  those  purists  who  desire  to  see 
such  matters  spelled  out  in  the  act.  I 
have  included  the  appropriate  clarifica- 
tion. 

Finally,  my  amendment  today  would 
call  for  the  Comptroller  General  to  file  a 
full  and  detailed  report  to  Congress  after 
each  presidential  election  of  the  pay- 
ments from  the  fund  made  to  each  can- 
didate, the  expenses  of  the  candidates 
for  which  payments  were  made,  and  the 
repajrments,  if  any,  which  the  candi- 
dates were  required  to  make  to  the  fund. 
This  report  would  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.    I  stated  in  the  Senate 


last  year  that  the  Comptroller  General's 
findings  and  actions  would  be  a  matter 
of  public  record,  but  again  it  may  be 
preferable  to  Eissure  such  a  result  by  re- 
quiring it  in  the  statute. 

As  can  be  seen,  ttie  Honest  Election 
Act  of  1967  Is  a  composite  of  thoughts 
expressed  by  a  great  many  able  Senators 
who  are  expert  In  the  operations  of  polit- 
ical parties.  It  contains  the  best 
thoughts  of  a  lot  of  people.  For  this 
reason,  it  deserves  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  Senate. 

By  placing  this  amendment  In  the  law, 
we  would  have  a  strong,  honest  method 
of  financing  presidential  campaigns.  I 
urge  that  it  be  adopted.  However.  I  do 
regret  that  It  Is  necessary  to  force  this 
Issue  to  be  decided  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  If  the  courtesy  that  is  normally 
present  in  the  Senate  had  been  extended 
in  this  case,  there  need  have  been  no  such 
legislating  on  the  floor.  The  matter 
could  have  been  handled  in  the  proper 
and  orderly  manner  of  being  studied  and 
decided  upon  in  committee. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  want  the  very 
best  election  and  campaign  financing 
laws  possible  and  toward  that  end  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  have 
conducted  a  thorough,  comprehensive 
hearing,  if  I  had  my  way,  and  would  have 
brought  back  to  the  Senate  solid  legisla- 
tive recommendations.  I  would  still  ap- 
peal for  that  solution  to  our  dilemma. 
But  If  that  Is  not  possible  parliamentary- 
wise  because  of  the  adoption  of  the  Gore- 
Wllllams  amendment,  then  I  am  pre- 
pared to  conduct  the  searching  analysis 
here  on  the  floor  that  we  would  have  done 
in  committee.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  introduced  today  can  with- 
stand that  analysis  and  emerge  sa  a 
soimd  piece  of  legislation  needed  on  our 
statute  books. 

After  It  has  been  accorded  due  con- 
sideration here  In  the  Senate,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted  and  enacted 
into  law  so  that  we  can  proudly  proclaim 
for  all  to  hear  that  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  is  not  for  sale. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  other  Senator  desires  to  make 
a  speech  or  introduce  bills,  I  move,  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April20, 1967,  at  11a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  19,  1967: 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  g^rade  of  retir 
admiral: 

UMX 

William  C.  Abhau        John  J.  Lynch 
Walter  V.  Combs,  Jr.  David  B.  Bell 
Earl  R.  Crawford  Donald  M.  White 

Walter  P.  Schlech.  Jr.  Roger  W.  Meble 
Thomas  S.  King,  Jr.     Frederlclc  H. 
Ed  R.  King  Schneider,  Jr. 


Ralph  W.  Cousins 
Donald  "O"  Baer 
Richard  O.  Colbert 
Walter  L.  Curtis,  Jr. 
John  E.  Dacey 


Vincent  P.  de  Polz 
Thomas  J.  Walker  m 
Eugene  P.  Wllfclnwon 
Frederic  A.  Bardshar 
Lawrence  R.  Oels 


Woodrow  W.  McCroryC.  Edwin  Bell,  Jr. 
Philip  A.  Beshany        Frank  C.  Jones 
Robert  W.  McNltt         Paul  A.  Holmberg 
Raymond  F.  Du  Bols   Donald  M.  Showers 
Ralph  Weymouth         Harry  C.  Mason 
Evan  P.  Aurand  Jamie  Adair 

ICKDICAL   COBFS 

Frank  T.  Norris  Harry  8.  Etter 

John  3.  Cowan 

SUPPLY  cx>aps 

Kenneth  R.  Wheeler     George  E.  Moore  IX 

CIVIL    ENQINEEK    CORPS 

Robert  R.  Wooding 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  19, 1967 : 

Unitzd  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  fifth  special  session  of  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois. 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  P.  Pedersen,  of  Callfomla. 

Mrs.  Exigenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota. 

Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fifth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Garland  R.  Farmer,  Jr.,  of  Callfomla. 

Michael  lovenko,  of  New  York. 

FkOXKAL  RaILBOAO  AOIdNISTBATIOM 

Albert  ScbeSer  Lang,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. 

Intsrstatx  Commxbcx  Comicission 
George  M.  Stafford,  of  Ksjisas,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate   Commerce    Oommlseloner    for    the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1973. 

COUMUNICATIONS   SaTKLLTTE   CORP. 

William  Wi  Hagerty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
B  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  until  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
Uon  m  1970. 

Fkdekal  Mabitimx  Commission 

James  F.  Fanseen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1971. 

National  Transpoktation  Sapett  Board 

Francis  H.  McAdams,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  term 
expiring  December  31, 1967. 

Loiiis  M.  Thayer,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  December  31, 1968. 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  December 
31.   1969. 

John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1970. 

Oscar  M.  Laurel,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  membw 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
tor  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1971. 

In  tkk  Diplomatic  and  Forkicn  Sebvicx 

The  nominations  beginning  Dr.  Charlee  S. 
Klontz,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  ending  Edward  H.  Wilkinson, 
to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Conorbs- 
BiONAL  Rkcoro  ou  MaTCh  9,  1967;  and 
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The  nomlnatlona  beglmUng  Delmar  R. 
Carlson,  to  b«  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claaa 
1,  and  ending  John  M.  Yatee,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  ofllcer  of  class  6.  and  a  consular  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 


appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rkcobd  on 
March  22,  1987;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Alan  W.  Ford, 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3,  a 
consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 


ca, and  ending  Russell  M.  Wlnge,  to  be  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Conorissional 
Rbcord  on  March  23, 1967. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WKST  VIBCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord,  I 
Include  last  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  Is  the  Voice 
of  America. 

The  report  follows: 

This  Is  Jlmteee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report.  ^ 

Most  Americans  are  aware  that  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China  will  employ  military 
force  to  advance  the  alms  of  Communism 
whenever  they  get  a  chance.  However,  there 
Is  another  form  of  Communist  aggression, 
equally  dangerous,  which  people  In  the  free 
world  do  not  fully  realize. 

This  second  form  of  aggression  Is  a  form 
of  Intellectual  warfare  waged  every  day  of 
the  year  by  the  masters  of  Moscow  and 
Peking  agalist  the  free  Institutions  of  de- 
mocracy. The  purpose  of  this  campaign  Is 
to  mislead  people  everywhere  for  their  ex- 
pected Communist  take-over.  In  this  cam- 
paign of  falsehood,  special  programs  are  tai- 
lored for  every  country  on  earth. 

The  power  of  modem  mass  communica- 
tion U  employed  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Communism  and  to  sow  fear  and  distrust  of 
democratic  government.  There  are  radio  and 
television  programs,  newspapers,  leaflets, 
magazines  and  books — with  special  emphasis 
on  carefully  doctored  textbooks,  which  are 
furnished  at  very  low  cost  to  poor  govern- 
ments. Taken  In  the  mass,  this  worldwide 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Communist 
countries  is  the  moet  extensive  campaign  of 
falsehood  and  slander  the  human  race  has 
ever  known. 

If  the  free  governments  had  let  this  go 
unanswered,  the  cause  of  freedom  would  be 
In  a  bad  way  Indeed.  Fortunately,  right 
after  World  War  n,  the  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment recognized  this  special  form  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  set  up  a  practical 
program  to  nullify  Its  effects. 

The  agency  charged  with  this  task  Is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Voice  of  America.  Actu- 
ally, this  Is  the  name  given  to  American 
broadcasts  In  foreign  countries.  But  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  Is  far  more  extensive  than  Just  broad- 
casting. Every  Communist  lie  is  tracked 
down  to  Its  source,  and  answered.  Every  as- 
sault upon  free  institutions  Is  exposed,  and 
repulsed.  Around  the  clock  on  every  con- 
tinent, in  nearly  40  languages,  the  men  and 
women  who  conduct  our  Information  service 
are  using  the  healing  balm  of  truth  to  offset 
the  poison  of  Communist  propaganda. 

The  Infomuitlon  Agency  employs  every 
form  of  publication,  motion  pictures  and  ex- 
hibits to  tell  the  story  of  democracy  and 
freedom  to  foreign  audiences. 

There  are  now  millions  of  people  on  this 
planet  who  depend  for  their  dally  news  re- 
ports upon  the  special  news  service  prepared 


and  broadcast  by  our  Oovemment.  These 
listeners  Include  untold  thousands  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  realize  that  all  news 
reports  In  their  own  country  are  distorted 
by  official  propaganda. 

The  preparation  of  this  dally  report  Is  a 
fascinating  story  In  Itself.  The  basic  facta 
are  put  together  here  in  Washington  with 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth  and  objectivity. 
These  news  reports  are  then  beamed  overseas 
by  35  transmitters  in  the  United  State  and  57 
more  on  foreign  soil  with  total  power  of  16 
million  watts.  Translators  then  convert 
them  Into  foreign  tongues  for  broadcast  to 
local  audiences. 

Today  Uncle  Sam  operates  one  of  the  great- 
est news  agencies  in  the  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  two  others  which  are  even 
larger.  One  Is  operated  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  broadcasts  nearly  twice  as  much  as  we 
do.  The  other  Is  operated  by  Red  China. 
This  gives  you  some  Idea  of  the  massive  Job 
which  must  be  done. 


On  Release  of  Nickel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
an  opportunity  to  help  thousands  of  In- 
dustries throughout  our  Nation. 

Thursday,  we  will  consider  H.R.  5786, 
the  bill  which  will  release  Government 
stockpiled  nickel.  This  measure  will  re- 
lease 60  million  pounds  of  nickel  and  will 
alleviate  to  a  great  extent  the  problems 
of  our  Industries  which  have  been  hurt 
by  the  nickel  shortage. 

I  certainly  support  the  necessity  of 
stockpiling  strategic  metals  and  other 
commodities  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

However,  on  this  particular  bUl,  the  la- 
sue  Is  one  that  is  easily  solved. 

If  we  do  not  need  the  nickel  for  emer- 
gency use  then  It  should  be  given  to  In- 
dustry which  does  need  It. 

A  majority  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee say  that  the  60  million  pounds  is 
not  needed  by  the  Government. 

Industrial  leaders  say  that  the  60  mil- 
lion pounds  is  needed  for  Industry. 

Therefore,  the  obvious  conclusion  Is 
that  the  nickel  should  be  released  from 
the  stockpiles. 

Unless  the  pounds  of  nickel  are  released 
industrialists  will  continue  to  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  for  the  metal  if  they  can 
afford  to  operate  at  all,  and  If  they  do. 
these  high  nickel  prices  will  boost  the 
cost  of  essential  products  to  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

This  will  then  contribute  In  a  great 


degree  to  Inflationary  problems  we  now 
have,  and  drive  the  cost  of  living  to  even 
higher  scales,  to  say  nothing  of  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  unemployment  caused  by 
layoffs  and  shutdowns. 

This  Is  Important  legislation,  needed 
legislation  and  legislation  which  will  In- 
deed help  our  country. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  measure,  H.R. 
5786,  be  passed  by  this  body  and  sent  to 
the  Senate. 


Antipollation  Standards  for  Detergents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    New    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprO  19.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  water 
pollution  caused  by  detergents  has  long 
been  a  serious  problem.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  lessening  this  threat  to  our 
waters,  but.  it  Is  still  a  major  problem. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  the  restraint  of  water  pollution 
caused  by  the  various  Ingredients  in 
detergents. 

Synthetic  detergents  impair  sewage 
processes,  encourage  the  imdesirable 
growth  of  algae  and  hinder  fish  and 
plant  life.  Under  the  bUl  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  first  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator NiLSOH.  of  Wisconsin,  a  committee 
of  experts  would  be  established  to  draft 
antipollution  standards  that  detergents 
would  have  to  meet.  Research  moneys 
would  be  provided  for  the  development  of 
detergents  tliat  would  disintegrate  rap- 
idly, not  harming  sewage  processes,  fish 
or  plant  life  or  stimulating  growth  of 
algae. 

The  bill,  also  called  the  "Detergent 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1967,"  would 
further  foster  research  into  the  Improve- 
ment of  sewage  treatment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sewage  processes. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  already 
In  reducing  detergent  pollution  but  It 
Is  still  a  major  problem.  Synthetic  de- 
tergents Involved  Include  such  common 
items  as  water  softeners,  brlghteners, 
dyes  and  perfumes  which  come  in  liquid. 
bar,  spray,  flake,  or  powder  form. 

Both  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  would  be  fimded  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  continue  the  campaign  to 
effect  Improved  detergents  and  combat 
detergent  pollution. 

Not  enough  is  known  yet  about  the 
latest  detergents  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  are  an  Improvement  over  the 
earliest  ones.    If  the  90th  Congress  sees 
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fit  to  pass  this  bill,  or  one  like  it,  we 
could  increase  our  knowledge  in  this 
area. 

Hopefully,  we  would  be  able  to  foster 
the  creation  of  detergents  that  would  not 
fertilize  lakes,  encourage  algae,  or  leave 
harmful  residue  that  is  toxic  to  fish  and 
plant  life. 

Foreign  Textile  Imports 

EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
become  concerned  about  the  rising  im- 
ports of  apparel  products  of  all  kinds  into 
the  United  States.  This  concern  is 
heightened  because  in  my  district  there 
are  45  apparel  manufacturing  plants 
employing  approximately  4,000  people. 
Half  of  these  plants  and  employees  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  men's  and 
boys'  woven  fabric  sport  shirts  and 
women's  blouses.  Imports  of  these  two 
products  have  doubled  since  1958,  while 
domestic  production  has  Increased  by  no 
more  than  one-third.  More  Important, 
however,  while  imports  of  sport  shirts 
have  Increased  37  percent,  in  the  past  3 
years  and  Imports  of  blouses  increased 
10  percent,  domestic  production  of  these 
Items  fell  in  1966  from  the  1965  level. 

Imports  of  woven  fabric  sport  shirts 
Increased  from  5  to  10  percent  of  domes- 
tic production  during  the  period  1958-66. 
DuJng  the  same  period,  blouse  imports 
increased  from  16  percent  of  domestic 
production  to  well  over  20  percent. 

I  think  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures 
that  the  outlook  for  domestic  producers 
of  sport  shirts  and  blouses  is  not  good. 
Foreign  apparel  producers  are  taking 
over  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  these 
two  markets  within  the  apparel  sector. 
These  imports  are  not  Just  supplying 
goods  to  meet  the  growth  in  demand,  but 
they  are  actually  taking  over  a  share  of 
the  market  which  once  was  supplied  by 
domestic  firms. 

This  Invasion  of  the  apparel  markets 
of  our  country  can  have  nothing  but  ad- 
verse effects  on  our  employment  situa- 
tion. The  apparel  Industry  Is  character- 
ized by  Its  labor-intensive  methods  of 
production,  and  any  loss  of  demand  by 
the  Industry  means  it  must  lay  off  a 
substantial  number  of  workers.  In  my 
district,  as  in  other  areas  where  apparel 
is  an  important  Industry,  many  women 
work  In  apparel  plants,  and  when  they 
lose  their  Jobs  because  Imports  take  over 
a  market,  these  women  have  no  alterna- 
tive employment  opportunities.  They 
must  stay  in  their  small  towns  with  their 
families.  The  individuals,  the  families, 
the  apparel  firms,  and  the  towns  all  suf- 
fer when  these  workers  are  unemployed. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  greater  prob- 
lems than  ever  from  imported  sport 
shirts  and  blouses.  The  largest  increases 
In  Imports  of  apparel  products  during 
the  past  3  years  have  occurred  In  the  area 
of  manmade  fiber  apparel.  The  figures 
I  mentioned  earlier  told  of  the  Increases 


of  Imports  of  both  cotton  and  manmade 
fiber  sport  shirts  and  blouses.  The  great 
growth  In  these  foreign-made  products 
comes  from  the  Increases  in  the  man- 
made  fiber  products.  Imports  of  cotton 
products  are  now  regulated  under  an  In- 
ternational agreement,  but  not  those  of 
manmade  fiber  fabrics. 

The  existing  U.S.  tariffs  on  these  prod- 
ucts seem  not  to  be  much  of  a  deterrent 
to  their  importation,  and  now  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  tariffs  be  cut  by  as  much 
as  50  percent  during  the  Kennedy  roimd 
of  tariff  negotiations.  These  cuts  are  to 
be  made  before  the  authority  to  cut 
tariffs  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
ends  this  June.  If  tariffs  are  reduced  to 
this  extent,  there  could  be  far-reaching 
dislocations  in  the  apparel  industry  In 
general,  and  In  the  area  of  sport  shirte 
and  blouses  in  particular.  The  already 
low  prices  of  foreign  products  would  be- 
come lower  if  tariffs  were  reduced,  and 
price  competition,  already  Impossible  to 
meet  on  many  Imported  apparel  prod- 
ucts, will  widen  the  unbridgeable  gap 
between  prices. 

The  domestic  apparel  Industry  is  not 
asking  our  Government  to  prevent  all 
foreign  apparel  products  from  entering 
this  country.  This  industry  Is  used  to 
strong  competition  among  its  own  mem- 
bers. The  Industry  asks,  however,  that 
Its  markets  not  be  disrupted  unneces- 
sarily by  imported  products,  and  it  be- 
lieves that  one  method  would  be  to  In- 
stitute an  international  agreement  for 
apparel  and  textile  products  of  all  fibers, 
such  as  that  now  in  existence  covering 
the  international  trade  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts. In  this  way.  foreign  producers 
can  share  in  the  growth  of  our  apparel 
markets  while  not  taking  away  the 
domestic  industry's  share  of  the  growth. 

It  would  be  Impolitic  at  this  time  to 
cut  tariffs  while  we  simply  wait  and  hope 
that  some  sort  of  international  agree- 
ment can  be  arranged.  We  need  to  take 
firm  action  before  It  Is  too  late  to  stop 
the  disruption  of  domestic  apparel  mar- 
kets caused  by  tariff  reductions  of  the 
magnitude  of  50  percent.  We  should  not 
take  the  chance  of  cutting  tariffs  eoid 
thereby  causing  unemployment,  idle  cap- 
ital, and  a  less  viable  apparel  Industry. 
We  must  work  toward  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  these  problems,  but  we  shoi^d  not 
start  by  aggravating  It. 


Improved  Benefits  Under  Social  Secoritjr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  my  new  and  revised 
bill.  KR.  8701.  introduced  on  April  18. 
1967,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  to  Improve  the  various  benefits  un- 
der this  act: 
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Statement  or  Congressman  William  L.  St. 

Onoe,   Committee   on   Wats  and  Means, 

House  or  Repkesentatives 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  mucb  appreciate  t.Mif 
opportunity  given  me  by  tbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  present  my  views  and 
comments  on  the  bUl,  H.R.  8701  to  amend 
Utle  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

INTKODUCnON 

There  are  78  countrlea  of  the  world  which 
now  have  general  social  security  systems,  and 
although  the  concept  was  first  applied  m 
the  medieval  guilds  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, the  broad  application  at  the  methods 
of  social  insurance  as  distinct  from  relief  and 
public  assistance  has  been  almoet  entirely  a 
development  of  the  present  century.  Social 
security  Is  taken  for  granted  by  the  gen- 
eration that  has  grown  up  since  1935  as  much 
as  Is  free  public  education  or  the  govern- 
ment-operated post  office.  Although  bitterly 
opposed  at  the  time  It  was  Introduced,  these 
controversies  are  now  forgotten  and  botlx 
layman  and  expert  agree  that  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  successful  of  modem 
welfare  programs.  WhUe  differences  of  opin- 
ion exist  concerning  changing  various  as- 
pects of  the  social  security  law,  the  basic 
function  Itself  Is  no  longer  under  serious 
attack. 

Pew  new  Institutions  have  grown  so  fast 
or  received  such  widespread  acceptance  so 
quickly.  In  1960,  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  population  aged  65  and  over  were  cov- 
ered by  social  security.  Now  86  percent  are 
covered,  and  If  civil  service  and  railroad  re- 
tirement systems  are  Included,  a  total  of  91 
percent  are  enrolled.  Of  those  66  and  over 
In  1966,  96  percent  were  covwed  by  one  of 
the  Federal  retirement  systems,  and  by  1986 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  coverage  wlU  be 
98  percent. 

In  absolute  terms,  social  security  now 
provides  retirement  benefits  to  14.7  million 
workers  and  their  dependents,  survivors' 
benefits  to  6.3  million  widows  and  orphans, 
disability  benefits  to  nearly  2  million  dls-' 
abled  workers  and  their  dependents,  and 
medicare  benefits  to  almost  all  retired  per- 
sons over  65,  regardless  of  their  eUglbllUy 
for  social  security  cash  benefits. 

While  the  program  has  gained  widespread 
acceptance  and  has  proven  enormously  suc- 
cessful, there  remain  significant  areas  In 
which  benefits  and  financing  mxist  be  Im- 
proved If  It  Is  to  measure  up  to  the  serious 
social  needs  presentiy  facing  our  nation. 
Cash  benefits  have  been  Increased  only  twice 
during  the  12-year  period,  1954-1966.  The 
7V4  percent  Increase  In  1968  did  not  restore 
the  1964  buying  power  of  cash  benefits  and 
the  7  percent  increase  In  1966  fell  short  of 
restoring  the  1968  purchasing  ix>wer  of  bene- 
fits. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  man-hour 
output  Increased  about  43  percent,  permit- 
ting the  American  people  to  enjoy  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living.  However,  un- 
duly low  benefit  Increases  deprive  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  of  the  opportunity  to 
share  In  the  nation's  progress.  The  aged 
population,  who  In  their  active  years  made 
an  Increased  standard  of  living  possible,  have 
every  right  to  participate  In  the  Increased 
productivity  of  the  nation  during  their  In- 
active years.  Benefit  Increases  which  merely 
keep  pace  with  or  even  fall  behind  the  coat 
of  living  do  little  but  keep  poverty  current. 

The  problem  becomes  Increasingly  acute 
because  people  are  living  longer  and  there- 
fore are  dependent  on  social  security  pay- 
ments for  more  years  of  their  lives.  The  ob- 
ject should  be  not  just  to  protect  the  bene- 
fits of  future  retirees  and  those  already  re- 
tired against  the  loss  of  purchasing  power, 
but  also  to  ensure  the  aged  population  a 
share  In  an  Increasing  standard  of  living  for 
which  they  built  the  f  oimdation. 

Social  security  Is  the  only  retirement  sys- 
tem for  about  85  percent  of  the  beneflclariea. 
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and  the  combination  of  social  secvirlty  and  a 
supplementary  pension  plan  provides  the  re- 
tirement Income  for  the  rest.  Even  for  the 
15  percent  whose  retirement  Income  Is  a 
combination  of  social  security  and  a  supple- 
mentary  plan,  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
social  security  iisually  accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  the  total  pension.  Over  the 
next  25  years  these  flgxires  might  change  to 
76  percent  with  only  social  security  and  25 
percent  with  the  combination.  There  Is  no 
real  UlLellbood  In  the  foreseeable  future  that 
a  majority  of  older  people  would  become  eli- 
gible for  supplementary  pensions.  Also, 
much  of  the  problem  of  Income  maintenance 
In  old  age  Is  a  problem  of  survivors  Insiu- 
ance  for  widows,  which  Is  seldom  covered 
by  private  pension  plan.  In  addition,  too 
many  Jobs  are  difficult  to  include  In  private 
pension  plan,  and  very  early  membership 
wovUd  be  necessary  to  supply  protection  to 
the  large  number  of  employees  who  change 
Jobs  frequently. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  rest  of  my  statement 
to  those  aspects  of  my  social  seciirlty  bill 
which  I  believe  will  substantially  Improve 
the  program  and  provide  the  necessary  re- 
lief to  thoee  most  In  need. 

OXNKRAI.    BKNErrr    INCREASES    AND    THE    ESTAB- 
LISHMENT   OF   A    $90    MONTHLY    MINUTUM 

The  Social  Seciulty  Administration  esti- 
mates that  about  5  million  persons  65  and 
over  are  living  In  poverty  and  another  6.5 
million  are  kept  out  of  poverty  by  their  so- 
cial security  benefits.  The  social  security 
definition  of  poverty  la  an  unusually  strict 
one,  placing  It  at  about  $1500  a  year  for  an 
Individual  65  or  over  and  91850  for  an  aged 
couple.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  budg- 
et estimate  for  a  minimum  but  adequate 
living  for  an  elderly  retired  couple  Is  about 
$3000  a  year  In  a  large  city  and  $2600  In  a 
smaller  community.  In  1964,  40  percent  of 
the  aged  couples  In  the  nation  bad  Incomes 
of  less  than  $2000. 

Over  01  percent  of  the  people  now  age  65 
and  over  are  getting  social  security  benefits, 
and  a  small  proportion  receive  supplemen- 
tary benefits  from  some  other  governmental 
program.  In  spite  of  these  payments,  our 
older  peoptle  are  among  the  poorest  In  the 
nation,  and  the  reason  why  many  of  our 
older  citizens  are  poverty-stricken  Is  that 
the  social  security  benefits  on  which  they 
must  depend  to  meet  their  needs  are  Inade- 
quate. Even  at  the  upper  levels,  the  bene- 
fits are  barely  sufficient  to  provide  subsist- 
ence In  most  parts  of  the  country.  About 
half  of  the  aged  social  security  beneficiaries 
bad  less  than  $12.50  a  month  In  regular 
retirement  Income  over  and  beyond  their 
social  security  benefits.  The  economic  well- 
being  of  our  older  citizens,  disabled  work- 
ers, widows  and  orphans — about  one-tenth 
of  ova  population — depends  largely  on  the 
extent  of  which  social  security  benefits  are 
adequate. 

A  considerable  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  Is  needed  If  the  program  Is  to  be  a 
really  effective  instrument  In  relieving  and 
preventing  poverty.  Under  my  bill,  all  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  will  be  provided  a 
substantial  Increase  in  cash  benefits  begin- 
ning January  1968.  amounting  to  about  60 
percent  on  the  average.  I  am  also  proposing 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  minimum  pay- 
ment to  $90  per  month.  This  new  mini- 
mum will  assure  more  adequate  benefits  for 
people  who  are  now  getting  low  payments 
because  they  were  too  old  at  the  time  their 
occupations  were  covered  by  socleU  security 
to  build  entitlement  to  sufficient  benefit 
payments. 

Some  workers  who  have  been  enrolled  un- 
der social  security  only  occasionally  or  for 
short  periods  and  who  were  not  dependent 
(or  a  living  on  their  earnings  In  such  em- 
ployment might  receive  a  disproportionate 
benefit  from  the  Increase  to  a  $90  minimum. 
However,  few  people  receiving  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  In  this  category.    In 


fact,  of  the  beneficiaries  who  get  minimum 
payments,  only  3  percent  of  the  unmarried 
men,  4  percent  of  the  unmarried  retired 
women,  5  percent  of  the  aged  widows,  and 
15  percent  of  the  retired  couples,  receive 
either  public  or  private   pensions. 

Those  drawing  minimum  social  security 
benefits  are  far  more  likely  to  be  In  need  or 
in  poverty  than  those  drawing  higher  bene- 
fits. A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  of  people  who  be- 
come entitled  to  social  security  benefits  shows 
that  pec^le  getting  very  low  social  security 
benefits  have  very  little  outside  income,  and 
that  the  lower  the  social  security  benefit,  the 
less  likely  the  beneficiary  Is  to  have  any  other 
retirement  Income  resources.  Among  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  1962.  over 
half  (55  percent)  of  the  retired  workers  get- 
ting the  minimum  benefit  (then  $40.  now 
$44)  bad  no  retirement  Income  other  than 
their  social  security  benefits,  and  over  20 
percent  were  getting  public  assistance. 

The  situation  is  very  little  better  at  bene- 
fit ranges  Just  above  the  minimum.  Among 
workers  getting  benefits  In  the  $41-$59 
range,  46  percent  of  the  married  men,  63 
percent  of  the  single  men,  and  48  percent 
of  the  single  women  had  no  retirement  in- 
come other  than  social  security  benefits.  Of 
the  widow  getting  benefits  in  this  range,  43 
percent  had  no  outside  Income.  Again  in 
this  range.  20  percent  of  the  retired  workers 
were  on  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

These  figures  should  be  compared  with 
those  citizens  receiving  benefits  at  or  near 
the  maximum  benefit  then  payable.  Among 
retired  workers  getting  benefits  In  the  upper 
ranges,  87  percent  of  the  married  men,  76 
percent  of  the  single  men.  and  80  percent  of 
the  single  women  had  other  retirement  In- 
come and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  workers 
In  this  benefit  range  were  getting  public 
assistance. 

Increasing  the  minimum  benefit  to  $90  a 
month  will  thus  reduce  welfare  expenditures 
substantially. 

iNcasASB  IN  WIDOWS'  BENxrrrs 

Under  our  present  social  security  system, 
widows  In  partlc\Uar  receive  Inadequate  ben- 
efits and,  consequently,  are  subject  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  deprivation  and  suffer- 
ing. In  1962,  70  percent  of  the  widows  were 
living  In  poverty  and  a  1968  report  shows  the 
average  social  security  payments  to  the  2.5 
million  aged  widows  receiving  them  were 
only  $74  a  month.  This  Is  about  one  third 
less  than  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
workers  still  In  employment. 

My  bill  proposes  that  widows'  benefits  be 
Increased  from  the  present  821/2  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  pension  to  which  her  de- 
ceased husband  was  eligible  to  100  percent 
of  that  amount.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  made  this  same 
recommendation  in  Its  report  of  October 
1963. 

A  further  problem  Is  that  the  older  the 
widow  the  less  adequate  the  cash  benefits 
prove,  since  these  benefits  are  computed  on 
earlier  times  when  both  Incomes  and  prices 
were  lower.  A  reasonable  goal  for  a  widow 
living  on  a  pension  would  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standard  of  living  up  to  the  level 
of  moderate  comfort  similar  to  that  which 
she  had  while  her  husband  was  living.  She 
should  be  assured  of  at  least  some  amenities 
and  Independence  and  the  opportunity  to 
live  In  security  and  dignity. 
widows'  BENxnrs  to  disabled  widows  undxx 
ACE  ea 

I  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  the 
plight  of  disabled  widows  who  are  Ineligible 
for  mother's  Insurance  benefits  or  for  widows' 
Insurance  benefits.  The  Social  Security  pro- 
gram now  provides  benefits  for  persons  who 
become  disabled  during  their  adult  years 
only  If  they  meet  rather  substantial 
requirements  relating  to  their  work  In  cov- 
ered employment.    The  Ineligible  widow  who 


does  not  meet  these  requirements  Is  totally 
without  protection  under  the  program  until 
she  can  qualify  for  widows'  benefits  at  age 
60. 

Both  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  In  its  report  In  1063.  and 
the  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  In  1065,  have  recommended  that 
benefits  be  provided  for  disabled  widows. 
The  1965  Advisory  Council  recommendation 
was  that  "benefits  be  paid  to  the  widow  so 
disabled  that  she  cannot  work — provided, 
however,  that  she  was  disabled  at  the  time 
of  her  husband's  death  or  before  her  young- 
est child  reached  age  18,  or  within  a  limited 
I>erlod  after  either  of  these  events." 

There  are  about  70,000  widows  of  Insured 
workers  who  do  not  qualify  for  svirvlvors 
benefits  under  present  provisions  and  who 
became  disabled  before  their  husband's 
death  or  before  they  ceased  to  be  entitled  to 
mother's  benefits,  or  within  7  years  after 
either  of  these  two  events.  If  benefits  were 
provided  for  these  widows  a  very  significant 
gap  In  their  protection  would  be  filled.  The 
cost  of  such  a  change  in  the  present  program 
Is  estimated  to  be  0.06  percent  of  the  taxable 
payroll. 

ALTERNATIVE    METHOD    OF    COMPDTING    THE 
PBIMART    INSURANCE    AMOUNT 

The  number  of  years  over  which  earnings 
are  averaged  Is  increasing  with  the  passage 
of  time.  As  more  and  more  years  are  used 
In  the  computation,  the  average  monthly 
earnings  on  which  benefits  will  be  based  may 
be  only  remotely  related  to  the  level  of  earn- 
ings the  worker  bad  just  before  his  retire- 
ment. Since  earnings  levels  have  risen  sub- 
stantially since  the  program  began,  and  un- 
doubtedly win  continue  to  rise  in  the  future, 
a  worker's  average  monthly  earnings  figured 
over  a  long  period  of  years  will  generally  be 
much  lower  than  his  earnings  level  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement. 

Instead  of  basing  benefits  on  a  lifetime 
average,  the  changes  that  I  have  proposed 
would  provide  that  the  worker's  average 
monthly  earnings  would  always  be  com- 
puted on  the  beet  10  years  of  earnings. 
Quite  naturally,  In  most  cases  this  will  mean 
that  the  ten-year  average  will  be  the  decade 
at  or  near  the  time  of  retirement.  The 
change  also  Includes  a  factor  to  take  account 
of  the  length  of  time  the  person  worked 
under  the  program.  If  this  were  not  done 
the  same  benefit  amount  would  be  provided 
for  a  person  who  may  have  worked  only  long 
enough  to  be  Insured  (10  years  out  of  a 
40  year  working  lifetime),  as  was  provided 
for  a  person  who  worked  in  covered  jobs 
over  his  entire  adult  life  but  whose  average 
monthly  earnings  In  his  best  10  years  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  short-term  worker. 

AUTOMATIC   COST-or-LIVINO   INCREASE  IN 
BENEFITS 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  calls  for 
the  automatic  adjustment  of  benefits  to  meet 
changes  In  the  cost  of  living.  The  adequacy 
has  been  seriously  weakened  becaxise  the 
benefits  have  remained  more  or  less  station- 
ary, while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen.  Under 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  benefits  will  rise 
one  percent  with  each  corresponding  rise 
In  the  consumer  price  Index.  The  benefits 
granted  by  Congress  under  my  bill  will  there- 
fore continue  to  keep  abreast  of  Inflationary 
trends,  rather  than  merely  make  up  for 
what  has  been  lost.  It  Is.  however,  of  the 
greatest  Importance  that  before  any  automat- 
ic adjustment  provisions  are  enacted  the 
level  of  benefits  be  raised  at  least  to  the 
level  called  for  In  my  bill.  If  this  Is  not 
done  those  receiving  social  security  benefits 
would  be  frozen  Into  a  level  of  permanently 
Inadequate  Incomes,  which  Is  Just  what  we 
are  seeking  to  avoid. 

The  benefit  amount  that  a  worker  and  his 
family  get  at  the  time  they  come  on  the 
benefit  rolls  will  become  less  meaningful 
unless  It  Is  Increased  as  prices  rise.     Over 
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the  years  Congress  has  attempted  to  keep 
social  security  benefits  abreast  of  price 
changes,  but  this  has  been  done  only  Irregu- 
larly and  with  a  considerable  time  lag  be- 
tween price  Increases  and  benefit  Increases. 
The  provision  for  automatic  adjustment  of 
benefits  to  changes  in  prices  would  assure 
that  as  prices  rose,  benefits  would  always  be 
increased  accordingly. 

The  enactment  of  my  proposal  would  fol- 
low the  pattern  set  by  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. PV)r  example,  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
Ice  and  military  retirement  annuities  are 
automatically  adjusted  to  changes  In  the 
price  level.  The  Civil  Service  Retirement 
provisions  were  changed  to  Include  automat- 
ic increases  In  1982  and  the  military  provi- 
sions were  changed  to  Include  automatic  in- 
creases In  1063. 

Adjustment  of  benefits  to  changes  in  price 
levels  coupled  with  adjustments  of  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  to  Increases  In 
earnings  levels  could  be  provided  without  ad- 
ditional financing,  since  as  earnings  rise  ad- 
ditional Income  would  become  available  to 
the  system.  Since  wage  levels  usually  rise 
faster  than  price  levels,  the  additional  In- 
come would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
for  adjustment  of  benefits  to  changes  In 
prices. 

FEDERAL    CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE   TRUST   FUND 

Under  the  present  social  security  program, 
the  combined  contributions  of  future  work- 
ers and  their  employers  will  be  about  60  per- 
cent higher  than  the  benefits  payable  to 
these  future  generations.  This  is  a  resiilt  of 
the  fact  that,  to  make  the  social  security  pro- 
gram effective  for  the  short  run,  full-rate 
benefits  are  being  paid  to  people  who  were 
already  old  or  In  their  middle  yean  at  the 
time  their  work  was  first  covered  under  the 
program.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  benefits  paid  to  these  peo- 
ple could  be  met  by  the  contributions  they 
and  their  employers  paid.  The  balance  of 
the  cost  of  making  the  program  effective  In 
the  early  years  of  operation  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  future  generations. 

While  present  beneficiaries  get  a  high  re- 
turn In  relation  to  their  contributions,  fu- 
ture generations  of  covered  workers  will  not 
get  protection  worth  the  combined  employee- 
employer  contributions  paid  with  respect  to 
their  earnmgs.  The  value  of  the  benefits 
paid  on  the  account  of  the  long-term  con- 
tributor will  be  considerably  less  than  it 
would  be  if  the  same  employer-employee  con- 
tribution rates  were  maintained  but  a  dif- 
ferent revenue  source  were  called  on  to 
finance  the  full-rate  benefits  being  paid  in 
the  early  years. 

Since  there  is  a  limit  to  the  percentage  of 
covered  payroll  that  can  be  taxed  for  social 
security  purposes,  and  since  under  the  fi- 
nancing policies  now  In  effect  a  significant 
portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  over  the  long-range  future  will  be 
used  to  finance  the  benefits  alrsady  paid  to 
the  first  generation  of  workers,  the  protec- 
tion provided  under  the  program  is  much 
leas  effective  than  it  otherwise  could  be. 

My  bill  provides  for  benefits  to  be  financed 
partly  out  of  general  tax  revenues.  The  bill 
provides  a  formula  whereby  equal  amounts 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  contributed  out  of 
general  revenues  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  By  1077.  general  revenues  will  finance 
85  percent  of  the  social  security  system. 

Arrangements  for  the  partial  funding  of 
the  program  over  the  broader  base  of  general 
taxation  has  been  considered  for  many  years. 
In  recommending  a  Government  contribu- 
tion, the  1938  Advisory  Council  said,  "Since 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  materially  and 
socially  benefit  by  such  a  program,  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  participate  in  the  financing  of 
the  system.  With  the  broadening  of  the 
■cope  of  the  protection  afforded,  governmen- 
tal participation  in  meeting  the  costs  of  the 


program  is  all  the  more  Justified  since  the 
existing  costs  of  relief  and  old-age  assistance 
will  be  materially  affected." 

The  contribution  from  general  revenues 
toward  the  initial  cost  of  getting  the  pro- 
gram started  will  mean  that  all  of  the  con- 
tributions paid  with  respect  to  the  earnings 
of  future  generations  of  workers,  by  employ- 
ers as  well  as  employees,  would  be  available 
to  furnish  protection  for  them.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  value  of  the  Insiu-ance  protection 
provided  under  the  program  could  be  made 
equivalent  to  the  actuarial  value  of  the  ulti- 
mate combined  employee-employer  rate  paid 
over  a  full  working  lifetime.  In  addition, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  financing  ptolicy 
would  make  possible  an  Improved  social  se- 
curity program  without  increases  In  the  so- 
cial security  tax  rates. 

Financing  cost  in  part  from  general  reve- 
nues would  represent  progressive  taxation, 
and  would  take  advantage  of  the  broadly 
based  graduated  individual  and  corporate 
tax  structure  and  place  more  of  the  btirden 
on  those  best  able  to  pay.  Attempting  to 
meet  all  of  the  social  security  costs  by  means 
of  a  payroll  tax  would  be  regressive  taxa- 
tion and  place  a  disproportionate  burden  on 
those  we  are  trying  to  help  most,  and  those 
least  able  to  carry  such  a  burden. 

BENEFITS   FOR    DEPENDENT   DIVORCED    WIVES   AND 
WIDOWS 

I  hope  that  favorable  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  plight  of  the  divorced  women 
whose  marriages  ended  too  late  in  life  for 
them  to  have  remarried  or  to  have  worked 
long  enough  to  qualify  for  benefits  on  their 
own  right.  Under  the  present  law.  these 
women  must  have  been  married  for  at  least 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  divorce  in  order 
to  qualify  for  divorced  wife's  or  widows' 
benefits.  My  bill  would  shorten  this  period 
to  10  years  while  retaining  all  other  protec- 
tive clauses  of  the  present  act. 

The  cost  of  the  over-all  system  by  reduc- 
ing this  time  requirement  is  quite  insig- 
nificant, and  yet  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  thoee  who  are  presently  unable  to 
qualify  could  mean  the  difference  between  a 
decent  living  standard,  and  destitution  and 
poverty. 

INCREASE    OF    EARNINGS    COUNTED    FOR    BENEFIT 
AND   TAX    PURPOSES 

In  raising  the  benefit  level  It  is  necessary 
also  to  increase  the  contributions  base,  i.e., 
the  maximum  amount  of  annual  earnings 
that  are  taxed  and  counted  for  benefit  pur- 
poses. Periodic  adjustments  have  been  made 
in  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  suffi- 
cient to  keep  it  approxlmate'W  in  line  with 
the  $3,600  figure  adopted  lnTl950  but  the 
maxlmiun  has  not  been  adjusted  to  anywhere 
near  the  degree  needed  to  keiep  up  with  the 
rise  in  earnings  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  If  the  base  were  to  be  restored  to  a 
figure  comparable  to  the  $3,000  figure  pro- 
vided In  1935,  it  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
about  $16,000.  This  latter  amount  is  the 
figure  my  bill  will  reach  in  a  two-stage  in- 
crease by  1970  In  order  a  responsible  base  for 
providing  both  benefits  and  financing. 

If  the  protection  provided  by  the  social 
security  program  Is  not  to  deteriorate,  this 
contribution  and  benefit  base  must  rise  as 
earnings  levels  rise.  This  is  truly  the  key 
point  In  keeping  the  system  strong.  To  the 
extent  that  the  base  does  not  keep  up  with 
increased  earnings,  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  workers  have  eeimlngs  above  the 
base,  and  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion 
of  workers  get  benefits  related  to  their  full 
earnings.  Eventually  the  program  would  pay 
to  almost  everyone  a  benefit  unrelated  to  his 
previous  earnings  because  almost  everyone 
would  have  had  earnings  above  the  limit  set 
by  the  base.  Keeping  this  base  up  to  date 
Is  the  factor  that  determines  how  much  of 
the  Job  Is  to  be  either  left  undone  or  left 
only  partially  done  by  private  pension  plans. 


Failure  to  raise  the  base  as  earnings  levels 
rise  may  also  limit  seriously  the  ability  of 
the  program  to  respond  to  new  and  emerging 
needs  because  it  weakens  the  financing  of  the 
program;  If  the  base  remains  frozen  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  the  nation's  pay- 
rolls are  subject  to  social  seciirtty  contribu- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  total  earnings  that  are  taxable  is 
that  the  tax  rates  have  to  be  higher  to  finance 
a  given  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program  falls 
on  the  lower-paid  workers — those  earning 
less  than  the  limit  set  by  the  base — than  if 
the  base  were  raised.  The  weighted  benefit 
formula  and  percentage  contribution  rate 
makes  the  financing  of  the  system  progres- 
sive over  the  long  run,  provided  that  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  is  relatively 
high.  Flat  rate  benefits  and  flat  contribu- 
tions, as  in  the  basic  British  system,  for  ex- 
ample, add  up  to  a  very  regressive  and  weak 
system  of  financing. 

INCREASE    IN    EARNINGS    LIMITATION 

My  bill  will  assure  those  receiving  social 
security  payments  a  greater  opportunity  to 
supplement  their  benefits  through  earnings 
from  part-time  or  intermittent  work.  The 
amount  that  a  beneficiary  can  earn  and  still 
receive  full  benefits  U  now  $1600.  If  a  bene- 
ficiary's earnings  exceed  $1600,  $1  in  benefits 
is  withheld  for  each  $2  in  earnings  between 
$1500  and  $2700  and  for  each  $1  of  earnings 
above  $2700.  I  propose  to  raise  this  $1500 
exempt  amotm.t  to  $2400  and  the  $l-for-$2 
span  to  $3600.  This  will  enable  beneficiaries 
to  Increase  their  incomes  without  suffering 
a  deduction  in  benefits,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  attain  and  keep  a  more  comfortable 
standard  of  living  after  reaching  retirement 
age. 

Under  my  proposed  changes  It  woiUd  be 
possible  for  beneficiaries  to  have  fairly  sub- 
stantial earnings  and  still  receive  some  social 
security  payments.  For  example,  a  worker 
reaching  age  65  and  retiring  In  January  1968 
(the  year  the  changes  would  become  effec- 
tive) ,  who  has  had  maxim \mi  earnings  In  all 
years,  would  be  potentially  eligible  for  a 
monthly  benefit  amount  of  $194.80  and  a 
total  of  $2337.60  for  the  year:  he  could  earn 
$6000  a  year  and  stUl  get  $337.60  In  social 
security  benefite  for  the  year.  If  the  bene- 
ficiary is  a  married  man,  he  and  his  wife 
would  get  monthly  benefits  of  $292.20  with 
a  total  of  $3506.40  for  the  year;  he  could 
earn  $5000  a  year  and  the  couple  woiild  get 
$1506.40  in  benefits  for  the  year. 

The  additional  cost  to  the  program  would 
be  0.30  percent  of  payroll  (based  on  a  $15,000 
contribution  and  benefit  base),  figured  on 
a  level  premlmn  basis. 

I  believe  this  is  a  desirable  Improvement 
to  existing  legislation  in  that  It  aUows  our 
older  citizens,  who  are  vrtlllng  and  able  to 
work,  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
system  and  still  retain  most  of  their  social 
security  system.  It  reinforces  our  support 
in  the  belief  of  individual  Initiative,  and 
allows  society  to  benefit  from  the  skills,  ex- 
perience and  know-how  of  a  lifetime  of  work. 
In  addition.  It  will  keep  many  older  people 
active  and  occupied  which  is  widely  accepted 
as  the  beet  form  of  therapy  for  the  aging. 

REDUCINO    THE    SCHEDULED    TAX    RISE    FOR    THE 
SELF-EMFLOTED 

At  present  and  since  the  self-employed 
were  first  covered  by  social  security  In  1950, 
the  contribution  rate  paid  by  the  self-em- 
ployed for  the  cash-beneflts  part  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  roughly  1V4  times  the  rate 
paid  by  employees.  This  self-employment 
rate  for  cash  benefits  is  scheduled  to  rise  In 
three  steps  from  5.8  percent  in  1966  to  7  0 
percent  in  1973.  My  bUl  calls  for  stabUlzlng 
the  tax  rate  for  the  self-employed  at  6  per- 
cent for  any  taxable  year  after  December  81. 
1968. 

To  the  extent  that  the  self-employed  per- 
son does  not  contribute  at  rates  as  high  as 
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the  combined  employee-employer  rate,  there 
U  a  financial  disadvantage  to  the  program 
In  covering  an  employee.  P^om  the  stand- 
point of  an  Individual  contributing  toward 
his  own  protection,  seU-employed  people  who 
will  pay  over  a  lifetime  on  the  basis  of  max- 
imum oovered  earnings  at  the  ultimate  rate 
now  scheduled  may  be  shown  In  some  anal- 
yses to  pay  total  contributions  having  a  value 
In  excess  of  the  actviarlal  value  of  their 
benefit  protection.  It  is  true  that  no  one 
can  know,  before  the  fact,  that  he  will  be 
aelf-employed  and  pay  over  a  lifetime  at 
the  maximum  rates.  It  Is  also  true  that  no 
one  can  buy  from  any  private  carrier  benefit 
protection  which  can  be  expected  to  be  kept 
up  to  date  and  yet  pay  as  little  for  It  as  he 
■will  pay  under  social  security. 

Part  of  the  contributions  paid  by  self- 
employed  people  are,  like  employers'  con- 
tributions to  the  program,  used  to  help  pro- 
vide protection  for  low-paid  workers,  work- 
ers, with  large  families  and  workers  who  were 
already  on  in  years  when  their  Jobs  were  first 
covered.  It  is  reasonable  to  use  the  con- 
tributions of  an  employer  for  general  pur- 
poses, rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
particular  employees  on  whose  earnings  the 
contributions  are  based,  as  long  as  the  em- 
ployee can  in  general  be  said  to  get  his 
money's  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  self- 
employed  person  may  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  his  contribution  rate  should 
be  set  at  a  level  beyond  that  needed  to  pay 
for  the  protection  provided  to  self-employed 
people  by  the  program. 

A  reduction  in  the  rates  now  scheduled 
for  the  self-employed  would,  of  course,  mean 
a  loss  of  income  to  the  program  that  would 
have  to  be  replaced  with  Income  from  other 
sources.  For  example,  if  the  rate  for  the 
self-employed  were  kept  at  the  present  5.8 


percent,  the  level-cost  of  the  program  would 
be  Increased  by  0.08  percent  of  covered  pay- 
roll. On  the  other  hand,  If  the  present  ratio 
Is  maintained  then  It  can  be  expected  that 
some  among  the  self-employed  will  object 
to  future  improvements  In  the  program  and 
even  to  participating  In  the  program  as  it 
now  exists,  on  the  ground  that  both  the 
rates  and  the  amount  of  contributions  paid 
by  the  self-employed  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  paid  by  employees  and  higher 
than  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion provided. 

CONCLUSION 

I  beUeve  that  my  bill  substantially 
strengthens  and  Improves  what  is  already  a 
widely  applicable  and  thoroughly  acceptable 
program  The  objective  of  the  program  Is 
not  only  the  abolition  of  poverty  among  the 
aged,  but  its  efficient  operation  can  prevent 
poverty  and  it  can  be  used  much  more  ef- 
fectively for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  one- 
fourth  to  a  third  of  all  the  poverty  that 
exists  in  the  United  States  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  improvement  and  broader  ap- 
plication of  the  social  insurance  principle. 
A  very  significant  part  of  the  poverty  prob- 
lem is  best  solved  by  the  expansion  of  in- 
surance against  the  loss  of  Job  Income  so 
that  retired  people,  the  disabled,  widows  and 
orphans,  and  those  between  Jobs  can  have  an 
assured  and  adequate  income  when  not  work- 
ing. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  program  changes  I  have 
introduced  are  in  actuarial  balance,  and  that 
there  Is  adequate  provision  for  funding  all 
of  the  benefit  increases.  Naturally,  in  view 
of  our  nation's  present  exceptional  interna- 
tional obligations.  I  am  not  proposing  that 
flBcal  commitments  be  made  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  our  Income.    Likewise.  I  do  not  Intend 
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Thursday,  April  20, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Donald  O.  Staufler,  rector,  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  College 
Park,  Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  created  us 
with  the  capacity  for  thought  and 
speech,  we  humbly  offer  up  thanksgiving 
for  those  occasions  when  we  have  been 
able  so  to  use  our  minds  and  voices  that 
something  fine  and  good  has  been 
achieved,  something  just  and  ennobling 
won. 

Lest  we  accoimt  such  gain  to  our  own 
personal  glory,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
keep  us  ever  mindful  of  those  times 
when,  through  indolence,  self-seeking  or 
cowardice,  our  thoughts  and  spoken 
words  were  unworthy  of  us  as  public 
.servants  and  as  men. 

Open  the  eyes  and  ears  of  each  of  us 
that  we  may  know  Thy  will,  and,  know- 
ing it  as  best  we  can,  have  the  guts  to 
labor  and  fight  for  its  accomplishment 
regardless  of  personal  cost,  so  striving 
that  we  may  one  day  hear  those  glorious 
words,  prized  above  all  else,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

To  help  us  in  this  dedicated  quest,  O 
Lord,  guard  us,  who  are  so  enmeshed  in 
words  both  from  without  and  within, 
from  becoming  so  preoccupied  that  we 
lose  ccmtact  with  Thy  word  which  was 
made  flesh.  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mawsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  19,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting simdry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnxLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  order  entered  yesterday,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]. 


that  we  should  be  conunltted  to  a  system  of 
financing  which,  while  sound  on  the  basis 
of  present  actuarial  projections,  turns  out  to 
be  unperformable  in  the  future. 

It  is  Important  to  consider  that  by  the 
time  the  general  revenue  contributions  of 
my  bill  reach  the  intended  level  of  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  oi  the  social  security  coats 
In  1977,  general  revenues  at  today's  tax  rates 
will  be  almost  $100  hnUon  more  than  they 
are  now.  In  addition,  our  gross  national 
product  will  probably  be  nearly  a  trillion  and 
a  half  dollars  by  that  time.  I  believe  that 
this  wUl  be  more  than  adequate  to  provide 
the  basis  for  financing  the  benefits  I  have 
proposed  in  my  bill.  The  National  (Commis- 
sion of  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  reached  the  same  conclusion 
when  It  stated  in  discussing  social  securities. 
"We  are  convinced  that  rising  productivity 
has  brought  this  country  to  the  point  at 
last  when  an  citizens  may  have  a  decent 
standard  of  living  at  a  cost  In  resources  the 
economy  can  easily  bear." 

Prom  a  purely  national  economic  stand- 
point, it  is  sound  and  desirable  that  our 
elderly,  poor,  and  disabled,  receive  additional 
income.  Their  funds  are,  of  necessity,  spent 
on  services  or  consumer  itenu,  and  thus  the 
economy  as  a  whole  is  continuously  primed. 
However,  the  most  essential  element  Is  the 
social  and  human  good  that  comes  from  pro- 
viding a  minimum  adequate  standard  of 
living  through  the  social  security  program, 
rather  than  supplementing  deficient  pay- 
ments with  relief  and  welfare  subsidies. 

Our  social  security  benefits  must  now  be 
raised  and  kept  at  a  level  sufficient  to  allow 
those  who  dep>end  upon  them  as  a  source  of 
Income,  to  live  In  dignity,  confidence,  and 
with  the  minimum  necessities  of  a  decent 
life. 


MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
revise  the  quota  control  system  on  the 
importation  of  certain  meat  and  meat 
products,  and  I  ask  that  It  be  appropri- 
ately referred.  I  introduce  this  bill  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Curtis, 
MuNDT,  Pkarson.  Bennett,  Metcalf,  Mc- 
GovEHN,  Tower,  Harris,  Douinick,  Carl- 
son, Hansen,  Miller,  Hickenloopei, 
Allott,  Youno  of  North  Dakota,  Hat- 
field, Dirksen,  Eastland,  Chtjrch,  Bur- 
dick,  Yarborouch,  Mansfield,  Holland, 
Fannin,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Lausche,  Sten- 

NIS,   MONTOYA,   AnCEN.   MOSS,  MONRONXT, 

andMcOEE.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair) .  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred — and,  without  objection,  the  Wll 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1588)  to  revise  the  quota 
control  system  on  the  importation  of 
certain  meat  and  meat  products,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

S.  1688 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  It 
U  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  the  articles  specified  in 
Items  106.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  meat)   and  100.20  (relating  to  freah, 
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chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep 
(except  lambs)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  which  may  be  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  In  any  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1967,  should  not 
exceed  585,500,000  pounds;  except  that  this 
quantity  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  for 
any  calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  estimated  average  annual  domestic  com- 
mercial production  of  these  articles  In  that 
calendar  year  and  the  two  preceding  calendar 
years  Increases  or  decreases  In  comparison 
with  the  average  annual  domestic  commer- 
cial production  of  these  articles  during  the 
years  1958  through  1962,  inclusive. 

(b)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  after  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  estimate  and  publish  the  aggregate 
quantity  prescribed  for  such  calendar  year 
by  subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  The  President  shall  by  proclama- 
tion limit  the  toUl  quantity  of  the  articles 
described  in  subsection  (a)  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  each  quarter  of  any 
calendar  year  to  one-fourth  the  aggregate 
quantity  estimated  for  such  calendar  year 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  al- 
locate the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  any  Increase  In  such 
quantity  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  among 
eupplylng  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
shares  such  countries  supplied  to  the  United 
States  market  during  a  representative  period 
of  the  articles  described  in  subsection  (a), 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to 
special  factors  which  have  affected  or  may 
affect  the  trade  In  such  articles.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  certify  such  allo- 
cations to  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeasury. 

(d)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proc- 
lamation made  under  subsection  (c),  or  In- 
crease the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
such  subsection,  if  he  determines  and  pro- 
claims that — 

(1)  such  action  is  reqiUred  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States,  giving  special  weight  to 
the  Importance  to  the  Nation  of  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock 
Industry; 

(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  will  be  inadequate 
to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices;  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  insure 
that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
will  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  period, 
and  any  such  Increase  shall  be  In  such 
amount,  as  the  President  determines  and 
proclaims  to  be  necessary  to  cairy  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  is- 
sue such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  clrcxmivention  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  the 
quantity  of  any  article  enumerated  In  sub- 
part B  of  part  2  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (relating  to 
meats  other  than  bird  meat) ,  other  than  the 
articles  enumerated  in  Items  106.10  and 
106.20,  Is  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  un- 
warranted Increases  in  the  quantity  of  such 
article  Imported  into  the  United  States,  he 
U  authorized — 

(1)  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of 
such  article  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  such  period  or 
periods  as  he  may  specify,  and 

(2)  to  limit,  by  proclamation,  the  total 
quantity  of  such  article  which  may  be  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption during  such  period  or  periods  to 
the  total  quantity  so  determined. 

(b)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proc- 


lamation made  under  subsection  (a)  and 
may  increase  or  decrease  the  total  quantity 
proclaimed  with  respect  to  any  article  under 
such  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  in  pounds  of  meat 
to  be  accepted  for  delivery  during  such  quar- 
ter, procured  from  appropriated  funds  by  the 
Defense  Department  from  foreign  sources,  of 
any  of  the  articles  with  respect  to  which 
quantitative  limitations  have  been  imposed 
on  imports  under  the  provisions  hereof.  The 
quotas  established  pursuant  to  section  1  or 
section  2  hereof  shall  be  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  such  meat  to  be  accepted  for  de- 
livery as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Sec.  4.  All  determinations  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  this  Act  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  5.  Effective  January  1,  1968,  section  2 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  free  Importation  of  certain  wild  animals, 
and  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  quotas 
on  certain  meat  and  meat  products,"  ap- 
proved Augxist  22,  1964  (PubUc  Law  88-482), 
Is  repealed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  last  Friday,  I  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  the  legislation  then 
being  prepared  to  tighten  up  the  opera- 
tion of  meat  import  quotas  under  Public 
Law  88-482.  Today,  the  bill  described 
in  those  remarks  is  being  introduced. 

Yesterday,  an  amendment  very  simi- 
lar to  the  proposal  I  described  last  Fri- 
day was  added  to  the  investment  credit 
bill  now  under  consideration,  smd  that 
amendment  had  my  hearty  support. 
Regardless  of  the  fate  of  that  amend- 
ment in  the  conference  with  the  House, 
it  is  my  hope  that  my  bill  now  being 
introduced  may  receive  early  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
We  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  com- 
plicated subject  and  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  legislating  in  this  field. 

When  Public  Law  88-482  was  adopted 
in  1964  and  enacted  into  law,  it  was  ad- 
mittedly the  result  of  a  compromise 
agreed  to  imder  conditions  of  some  haste 
and  a  good  deal  of  pressure.  At  the 
time,  many  of  us,  while  expressing  our 
support  for  it  as  the  best  that  could  be 
secured  at  that  time,  expressed  the  de- 
termination to  review  it  p>eriodically  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  experience.  As 
I  stated  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
last  week,  the  time  has  come  for  that 
review.  It  is  hoped  that  full  hearings 
on  this  problem  may  be  possible  and  will 
be  had  at  a  very  early  date. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THIS    BILL 

The  provisions  to  be  included  in  this 
bill  were  discussed  in  my  earlier  state- 
ment of  last  week.  At  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion they  will  be  summarized  here  again, 
so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

At  the  outset,  let  it  be  understood  that 
in  the  specific  words  of  Public  Law  88- 
482  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  im- 
ports of  the  types  of  meats  specified — 
that  is,  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton — not  exceed  what  is 
called  the  adjusted  base  quota.  But  then 
the  law  provides  that  nothing  will  actu- 
ally be  done  to  check  those  imports  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates, in  advance,  that  the  volume  is 
likely  to  be  more  than  10  percent  greater 
than  that  adjusted  base  quota.  That  is 
called  the  10  percent  overrun. 


The  bill  being  introduced  today  would 
change  that  arrangement  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  it  would  wipe  out  the  extra 
10  percent  of  imports  now  permitted  be- 
fore quotas  are  legally  applicable.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  suffer  this 
additional  10  percent  of  import  voliune, 
over  and  above  the  quantity  specified  in 
the  statement  of  pohcy  set  by  Congress. 

Second,  the  bill  would  get  rid  of  the 
duty  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
estimate  in  advance  the  level  of  imports 
and  determine  whether  they  will  likely 
be  greater  than  the  allowable  quantity. 
Instead,  by  this  bill  the  quota  would  be 
imposed  by  the  law  itself,  and  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate. There  is  ample  precedent  for  this 
change — for  example,  in  the  Sugar  Act, 
in  the  laws  goveriiing  our  imports  from 
the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere. 

Third,  the  bill  would  change  the  period 
on  wliich  the  total  quotas  is  based.  The 
base  quota  in  the  present  law,  for  total 
imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton,  is  set  at  725,400,000 
pounds,  which  was  approximately  the 
average  annual  importation  of  those 
products  during  the  5-year  period  1959- 
63.  In  the  bill  that  has  been  introduced, 
that  base  is  set  at  585,500,000  pounds,  the 
average  annual  volume  of  imports  dur- 
ing the  period  1958-62,  a  much  more  rep- 
resentative base  period. 

Fourth,  this  bill  prc^xtses  that  quotas 
be  imposed  quarterly,  instead  of  annually 
as  at  present.  This  change  it  is  hoped 
will  .smooth  "  out  the  flow  of  imports 
through  the  year,  to  prevent  any  imduly 
heavy  impact  on  the  market  in  any  one 
season. 

Fifth,  this  bill  would  give  authority  to 
the  executive  branch  to  Impose  quotas 
on  the  importation  of  other  meat  prod- 
ucts, if  necessary,  to  prevent  a  damaging 
flood  of  such  other  products  under  cir- 
cumstances where  Congress  might  not  be 
able  to  act  quickly  enough.  This  author- 
ity would  apply  to  canned  and  cured  beef, 
and  also  to  such  products  as  lamb  and 
pork.  Last  year  imports  of  lamb  were 
higher  than  in  any  recent  year  except 
1963.  Imports  of  pork  and  also  imports 
of  prepared  and  preserved  beef  were 
higher  than  In  any  year  for  certainly 
many  years. 

This  authority  would  be  very  necessary 
in  case  the  quotas  on  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  beef  were  filled  and  there  should 
then  be  an  effort  to  get  around  those 
quotas  by  Importing  the  beef  In  other 
forms.  Similar  authority  would  be  very 
helpful  to  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  manifest  evasion  of  the  quotas 
on  dairy  products  that  is  occurring  right 
now. 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  that  offshore 
purchases  of  meat  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  use  of  our  troops  abroad 
or  otherwise  shall  be  charged  against 
the  quota  applicable  to  such  meat.  For 
example,  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Defense  Department 
had  negotiated  the  procurement  of  10 
million  pounds  of  lamb  from  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  for  use  in  Vietnam. 
Ten  million  pounds  is  a  very  large  quan- 
tity in  terms  of  the  lamb  Industry.  The 
Defense  Department  has  Informed  me 
that  this  procurement  is  to  be  spread  out 
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over  an  IB-month  period,  however.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  tills  bill  any  such 
procurement  would  be  chargeable  against 
the  quota  for  the  period  in  which  it  was 
delivered. 

POSITION     OF     THE     FABMER 

Again  and  again  we  are  told  of  the 
rising  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  of  the 
fact  that  the  gross  national  product  is 
at  record  high  levels. 

Not  so  often  is  it  mentioned  that  the 
Income  of  the  farmer  has  lagged  behind. 
While  others  have  enjoyed  rising  stand- 
ards of  living,  the  farmer  has  been  left 
out. 

Last  year,  in  spite  of  the  Increase  in 
farm  Income  widely  publicized  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  average  per  capita  income  on 
the  farm  was  only  $1,731,  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  level  of  average  per  capita 
Income  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Nor  is  that  all.  As  it  has  turned  out, 
even  last  year's  level  of  farm  income 
could  not  be  maintained.  While  the 
price  level  has  continued  to  rise,  while 
the  price  the  farmer  must  pay  for  the 
things  he  purchases  has  continued  to  in- 
crease, the  price  he  receives  has  fallen. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, between  March  of  1966  and 
March  of  1967  the  index  of  prices  paid 
increased  from  331  to  340.  The  index 
of  prices  received  by  the  farmer  declined 
from  269  to  250,  and  the  parity  ratio  fell 
from  81  to  74  in  March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  1935,  when  this  Nation  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  disastrous  depression,  and  the 
Middle  West  wsis  drought-ridden  by  dust 
storms,  the  parity  ratio  was  75,  a  point 
higher  than  the  present  farm  parity 
ratio. 

TBXNO  OF  CATTLE  PRICES 

The  position  of  the  cattleman  has  been 
particularly  affected  by  the  adverse  trend 
of  farm  prices. 

His  cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  His 
costs  of  operation  have  gone  up.  The 
prices  of  everything  else  have  gone  up, 
but  the  price  of  cattle  has  remained  the 
same  or  gone  down. 

Since  last  year,  the  price  of  cattle  has 
gone  down  sharply.  The  average  price 
last  month  of  choice  slaughter  steers  in 
Chicago  was  $24.67  a  hundred  pounds, 
compared  with  $29.22  a  hundred  during 
March  of  1966 — a  decline  of  over  $4.50  a 
hundred  pounds.  In  only  5  out  of  the  20 
years  since  the  removal  of  price  controls 
in  1946  have  cattle  prices  been  below 
$24  a  hundred  for  choice  fed  cattle  In 
Chicago.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have 
declined  in  similar  fashion.  Good  feeder 
steers  in  Kansas  City,  weighing  550  to 
750  pounds,  averaged  $26.57  a  hundred  in 
March  of  1966  and  $23.08  a  hundred  in 
March  of  this  year,  a  decline  of  $3.50  a 
hundred.  And  following  the  even  greater 
decline  in  the  price  of  fed  cattle,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  price  of  feeders  may 
be  pushed  down  even  further. 

In  Nebraska  the  position  of  the  cattle 
Industry  is  the  key  indicator  of  the 
State's  prosperity.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  cash  farm  Income  for  the  State  comes 
from  livestock  products,  and  cattle  ac- 
count for  three-fourths  of  all  cash  re- 
ceipts from  livestock. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  have  indi- 
cated in  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  loss  per  "critter,"  as  we  call 
them  out  there,  suffered  by  the  cattle 
producers  as  well  as  the  cattle  feeders. 
This  price  decline  is  snowballing  to  the 
point  where  we  are  approaching  a  crisis 
situation. 

INCREASE    IN    MEAT    IMPORTS 

During  the  past  3  years  the  trend  in 
meat  imports  has  been  steadily  upward. 

Public  Law  88-482  relates  only  to  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen. 
It  does  not  cover  canned,  cured,  or  cooked 
beef,  or  lamb  or  other  meats.  In  the 
amendment  originally  proposed  by  me  in 
1964  the  coverage  of  the  legislation  was 
broader,  but  the  definition  of  meats  cov- 
ered was  narrowed  down  in  the  version  of 
the  legislation  finally  enacted. 

Of  the  meats  covered  by  the  law,  im- 
ports in  1965  amounted  to  614.2  million 
pounds.  For  1966  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Secretary  Freeman  estimated  that 
the  volume  of  imports  would  be  700  mil- 
lion pounds.  That  estimate  was  sub- 
sequently revised  upward  twice,  to  760 
million  pounds  and  then  to  800  million 
pounds,  but  finally  the  total  of  imports 
was  even  greater  thsm  his  last  estimate. 
Total  Imports  last  year  were  823.5  mil- 
lion pounds. 

For  1967  the  Secretary's  original  es- 
timate was  960  million  pounds,  but  last 
month  that  figure  was  revised  downward, 
to  900  million  pounds.  If  this  last  esti- 
mate of  900  million  poimds  should  prove 
correct.  It  will  be  Just  barely  less  than 
the  adjusted  base  quota  for  1967,  which 
is  904.6  million  pounds.  If  Imports 
should  be  noticeably  greater  than  the 
Secretary's  estimate  for  this  year,  they 
might  well  be  considerably  more  than 
the  adjusted  base  quota — which  is  the 
figure  which  Congress  has  said  it  is  our 
policy  should  not  be  exceeded.  Never- 
theless, imports  might  well  be  more  than 
this  adjusted  base  quota  without  trigger- 
ing the  quota  system  into  operation. 
That  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  law 
which  appears  to  require  review  by  a 
congressional  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
statement  which  I  wish  to  make  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  in  dealing  with  this 
problem.  No  one  is  more  knowledgeable 
on  the  problems  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try and  agriculture  in  general.  He  is  a 
real  champion  of  the  livestock  industry. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  In  the  sponsorship 
of  the  amendments  you  are  offering  to 
the  meat  import  law. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  across  the  Na- 
tion are  today  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  another  year  of  operating  at  a  loss. 
Fed  steers  are  $4  to  $5  below  year  ago 
levels.  Feeder  cattle  prices  are  down. 
Cattle  feeders — good,  efficient  opera- 
tors— have  been  telling  me  they  are  los- 
ing $15  to  $40  on  every  animal  they  put 
on  the  market.  Cattle  prices  today  are 
lower  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 


Ranchers  are  seriously  questioning 
whether  or  not  they  can  continue.  The 
Nation's  sheeiwnen  are  in  no  better  con- 
dition. 

This  is  the  situation  faced  by  one  of 
the  most  basic  industries  of  this  country. 
The  alarming  situation  has  developed  in 
the  face  of  continuing  high  levels  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  The  American  live- 
stock producer  has  made  use  of  each  new 
production  technique.  Still,  he  is  locked 
in  a  struggle  which  he  is  losing  at  the 
present  time. 

A  key  factor  contributing  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  import  of  beef  and  mutton 
which  is  again  expanding  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Because  of  a  similar  situation  in 
1964,  Congress  responded  with  legislation 
to  limit  Imports.  Many  of  us  recognized 
at  that  time  that  what  we  passed  was  in- 
adequate and  provided  serious  loopholes; 
however,  it  was  all  that  the  administra- 
tion would  accept. 

In  1965,  meat  Imports  subject  to  the 
quota  provisions  established  in  1964  to- 
taled 614.2  million  pounds.  Last  year 
they  rose  to  823.5  million  poimds  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has  es- 
timated that  they  will  nm  between  900 
and  960  million  pounds  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Under  our  present  law,  these 
imports  will  have  to  reach  995  million 
pounds  before  the  quota  can  become  ef- 
fective. 

These  amendments  will  tighten  the 
present  quotas  and  place  them  on  a  real- 
istic basis.  It  will  remove  the  necessity 
of  waiting  until  the  horse — in  this  case 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say  the 
cow — has  been  stolen  before  shutting 
the  door. 

Doing  away  with  the  10-percent  over- 
run now  provided  for  will  enable  us  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  this  rising 
level  of  imports.  Eliminating  the  re- 
quirement for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's estimate  would  place  us  on  a  cur- 
rent operating  basis  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  2-  to  3-month  wait  to  provide 
relief  the  domestic  industry  needs  now. 

The  authority  to  extend  these  quotas 
to  other  types  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts would  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
imports  being  expanded  by  shipping  in 
products  not  covered  by  the  quota.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  problems  being  cre- 
ated for  the  dairy  industry  by  Just  this 
type  of  evasion.  Dairy  product  imports 
have  Jumped  300  percent  this  year  just 
because  of  such  evasion. 

Other  amendments  included  in  this 
bill  would  simply  place  meat  import 
quotas  on  a  more  reasonable  and  realis- 
tic basis. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
speedy  action  on  this  legislation.  It  Is 
sorely  needed  in  order  to  help  restore  the 
health  and  strength  of  our  domestic  live- 
stock industry. 

I  believe  we  are  going  much  too  far 
with  imports,  not  only  of  agricultural 
commodities,  but  also  in  many  other 
fields.  We  are  ruining  domestic  indus- 
tries. As  a  farmer,  I  should  not  com- 
plain about  the  importation  of  nails  and 
barbed  wire.  As  you  know,  they  are  no 
longer  produced  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept for  a  few  specialized  purposes.  We 
probably  could  buy  them  more  cheaply 
from  foreign  countries.  However,  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  wreck  a  local  in- 
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dustry  in  this  coimtry  and  put  our  peo- 
ple out  of  work  for  the  sake  of  Imports, 
particularly  when  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  out 
of  balance. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  direct  attention  to  the  salient  points 
involved  in  the  proposed  amendments. 
Certainly  when  we  consider  the  growth 
factor  which  was  cranked  into  this  beef 
quota,  added  to  by  the  10-percent  over- 
run, added  to  by  the  idea  that  these 
quotas  will  be  Imposed  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  estimate  of  expected 
imports  is  larger  than  trigger  points  cal- 
culated for  that  year — when  we  con- 
sider all  those  things — we  know  that  this 
is  not  properly  operative  on  an  effective 
basis  for  the  purposes  for  which  adopted. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance  and 
support  rendered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  this  par- 
ticul&r  &r6& 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  complicated  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  All  measures  which 
seek  to  amend  the  tariff  laws  are  neces- 
sarily complicated  and  complex.  This 
one  shares  in  those  attributes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  imderstand  there 
is  a  target  level  or  basic  quota  which 
may  be  reached.  When  you  reach  the 
point  of  10  percent  above  the  target  level, 
then  the  Secretary,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, may  put  on  Import  quotas  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  beef.  veal,  mutton,  and  the 
like;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  SMiator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call what  the  rationale  or  determination 
was  as  to  why  It  should  be  110  percent? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  rationale  of  It.  to 
be  frank  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, was  that  that  was  one  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  those  who  were  the 
architects  of  the  final  form  which  the 
bill  took  in  conference.  It  was  stated 
that  this  would  have  to  be,  or  no  bill. 
So  the  extra  10  percent  was  added,  which 
we  Itnew  would  be  unrealistic  and  unsat- 
isfactory, but  we  wanted  a  bill.  We 
wanted  a  bill  which  would  establish  the 
principle  of  this  particular  kind  of  im- 
port as  being  subject  to  Import  controls. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  explain  It  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  that  Is  the  back- 
ground for  that  10-percent  overrun. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question:  Can  the  Senator  de- 
fine the  reasoning  or  the  rationale  as  to 
why  the  average  period  of  the  Imports  Is 
1958  through  1963? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  Again,  I  believe 
that  figure  was  Imposed  In  the  final 
stages  of  formulation  of  the  present  pub- 
lic law.  It  was  an  obvious  effort  to  get 
the  volume  of  imports  to  as  high  a  level 
as  possible.  With  1963  included  in  that 
period.  It  made  the  base  quota  very 
high — as  a  matter  of  tact,  725  million 
pounds.  The  obvious  effort  of  those  In 
the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  to  allow  sis  much 
to  be  Imported  as  they  could,  and.  thus 
to  avoid  offending  some  of  the  foreign 


beef  producers  who  are  competitors  with 
our  domestic  beef  producers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  should  correct  my 
statement.  The  years  are  1959  through 
1963,  rather  than  1958.  As  I  imderstand 
the  Senator's  proposal,  the  years  under 
his  blU  would  be  1958  through  1962;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  WeU,  this  points  out 
clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  what  the  Senator 
said  in  his  opening  statement,  it  is  in- 
tended that  tills  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Prom  1964  to  right 
now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  advocates  of  the 
bill,  including  representatives  of  the  cat- 
tlemen's associations.  State  and  na- 
tional, and  the  Livestock  Feeders  Associ- 
ation— they  all  had  in  mind  that  the  law 
£is  now  written  would  be  tried  out.  but 
that  it  would  be  subject  to  careful  scru- 
tiny as  time  went  on,  and  eventually 
have  a  review  such  as  we  are  engaging 
in  now. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  truth  is.  In  1964, 
the  administration  did  not  want  any  bill 
whatsoever;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Correct.  The  record 
plainly  shows  it — the  record  of  debate 
and  testimony. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senator  any  longer,  except  to  olwerve 
that  on  yesterday  I  voted  for  the  Mc- 
Govem  amendment,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   I  did,  indeed. 

Mr.  PEIARSON.  And  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  But, this  is  an  enor- 
mously complicated  piece  of  legislation. 
I  think  that  the  Senator's  approach  in 
introducing  his  bill,  sending  it  to  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  have  it  given  thorough 
and  complete  study  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  on  his  approach,  tis 
well  as  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  comes 
from  a  State  in  which  cattle  raising  £ind 
the  production  of  beef  is  a  great  part  of 
its  farm  income  and,  probably,  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  gross  State  in- 
come. The  subject  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance in  any  State  of  that  kind.  I 
might  say  that  there  are  some  34  States 
which  have  1  million  head  or  more  of 
cattle  in  them.  Thus,  they  have  a  great 
stake  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  mentioned  the  drop  in  meat 
prices  and  the  producers'  price  situation 
which  has  been  aggravated,  as  he  so  well 
pointed  out,  by  imports  of  more  than  900 
million  pounds. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right, 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
price  problem  has  been  further  aggra- 
vated by  changes  in  the  estimates  of 
cattle  in  the  United  States  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  re- 
cently revised  their  figures  quite  dras- 
tically. Their  most  recent  estimate  Is 
that  there  are  approximately  3  million 
more  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  than  had 
been  anticipated  just  a  month  ago. 


This  additional  3  million  head  of  cattle, 
which  we  are  supposed  to  have  on  hand 
now,  plus  all  the  excessive  imports, 
makes  for  a  very  price-depressing  situa- 
tion throughout  the  market,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  North  E>akota  will  remember  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
3  years  ago,  when  he  took  the  position 
that  imports  amounted  to  very  little  by 
way  of  having  any  influence  or  Impact 
on  the  livestock  prices  in  this  country, 
that  the  blame  was  to  be  placed  upon  Uie 
heavier  population  figures  in  the  cattle 
world. 

How  the  increased  number  of  cattle  in 
this  country  would  drive  down  prices, 
and  how  imports  which  would  have,  at 
that  time,  equaled  about  3^2  million 
head  of  cattle  slaughtered,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  that  volume,  would  not 
affect  the  level  of  prices  in  this  country, 
is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  I  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  a  mystery  to  anyone  who  itnows 
the  cattle  industry. 

The  fact  is  that  In  1963.  the  equivalent 
of  anywhere  between  3V^  million  to  4^4 
million  head  of  cattle  were  being  im- 
ported. We  have  to  use  that  wide  range 
because  it  depends  on  the  weight  In 
which  they  might  be  slaughtered — 
whether  heavy,  extra  heavy,  or  lean. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  the  import 
volume  is  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
sagging  effect  on  price  levels  in  the  cattle 
Industry. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator  from  Nebraska's  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time,  because  I  think  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the  regret- 
table errors  was  the  error  In  reporting 
the  numljer  of  cattle  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  a  serious  ef- 
fect on  the  market. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  about 
2  months  ago.  announced  that  there  were 
about  11.3  million  head  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  in  39  States — ^unexpectedly 
up  7  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Department  can  be 
severely  criticized  for  what  I  would  call 
an  extreme  error  in  reporting  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  not 
only  in  its  releases,  but  what  I  would  call 
a  census  of  the  cattle  population,  which 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  market,  as 
well  s«  in  regard  to  imports,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  mentioned. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
keep  in  mind  that  quotas  have  increased 
without  Justification.  Imports  of  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  cheese,  and  eggs  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  levels  of  a 
year  ago.  Imports  of  meat  subject  to 
the  1964  quota  law,  for  example,  were  al- 
most 40  percent  higher  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1966  than  they  were  during 
the  same  period  in  1965. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  first,  the  error  in 
reporting  the  number  of  cattle  and,  sec- 
ond, the  great  increase  In  Imports  make 
it  essential  that  there  be  early  hearings 
and  action  by  the  Senate  on  the  Idll 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  Introducing  today. 
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This  legislation  would  be  of  great 
value  to  our  State.  Livestock  produces 
the  largest  Income  in  the  agricultural 
field  in  Kansas.  We  are  the  greatest 
wheat  State  in  the  Nation,  but  livestock 
provides  the  greatest  income.  Meatpack- 
ing adds  $520  million  a  year  to  our  State's 
economy.  More  than  1  billion  poimds 
of  red  meat  are  produced  annually.  The 
meatpacking  industry  employs  8,900  peo- 
ple in  Kansas. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  this  field.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  support  him  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  of  as  much  help  as  I  can. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  con- 
tribution and  support. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  exposition  of 
the  problems  that  are  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Par 
West,  and  of  my  State,  where  cattle  is 
such  an  important  part  of  our  economy. 
Traditionally  and  historically  my  State 
has  marketed  more  beef  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Nation,  so  we  have  a  vital 
interest  In  this  matter.  We  do  not  raise 
as  many  feeder  cattle  in  the  State  as  two 
or  three  others,  but  we  market  more  of 
them  and  feed  more  of  them. 

We  have  another  problem,  which  Is  not 
collateral  to  but  is  an  important  one  with 
respect  to  the  meat  problem,  and  that  is 
the  liog  situation.  We  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  hogs. 

Another  problem  we  have  has  been 
caused  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's mishandling  in  the  dumping  of 
feed  grains  on  the  market  at  low  prices. 
I  admit  and  realize  that  the  importation 
of  beef  and  other  meat  products,  includ- 
ing lamb  and  other  meat  products,  has  a 
substantial  effect  upon  lowering  the  price 
of  meat,  but  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems  started  when  Mr.  Freeman 
came  into  office  and  Mr.  Cochran,  who  is 
his  mysterious  adviser  In  the  State  De- 
partment, deliberately  decided  upon  the 
dumping  of  feed  grains  with  the  avowed 
purpose  that  they  wanted  to  keep  the 
price  of  com  and  feed  grains  at  a  low 
price,  which  then  was  $1  a  bushel  for 
com.  It  was  stated  at  that  time  that 
cheap  feed  means  cheap  meat. 

That  practice  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  animals,  because  it  is  just  as  true 
as  can  be  that  when  feed  is  cheap,  a 
farmer  has  to  have  something  to  see  him 
through,  and  he  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  animals  he  raises;  and  that  auto- 
matically results  in  a  lower  price. 

In  simimary,  many  factors  have  en- 
tered Into  this  condition,  not  the  least 
of  which,  and  a  very  Important  one,  is 
the  terrific  impact  of  the  importation  of 
beef  and  beef  products,  sheep,  and  pork 
products  from  abroad  into  this  coimtry 
when  we  do  not  need  them  and  have  a 
surplus  of  those  products  for  our  popula- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

The  net  result  Is  that  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  national  income  is  nowhere 
near  the  proportion  he  shoud  have  tn 
his  economic  place  in  tills  country.  He 
has  been  in  a  difficult  position  for  the 
last  several  years.     We  now  have  the 
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lowest  parity  figure  since  the  depression 
of  the  1930's  as  a  result,  basically,  of 
these  practices  and  these  ill-advised  pol- 
icies and.  in  my  opinion,  inept  manage- 
ment. 

In  fact,  quite  often,  I  think  that  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  not  really  to  benefit  fimda- 
men tally  the  farmer  and  his  problems, 
but  to  benefit  the  voters  In  the  big  cities 
with  the  Inducement  that  they  are  get- 
ting food  at  low  prices,  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country.  I  think  that 
is  what  has  brought  about  the  problem 
of  the  fanners  today. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska.   I  am  glad  to  Join  with  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  served  his  State  well  and  has  been 
closely  allied  with  the  agricultural  activi- 
ties of  his  State,  first  as  Governor,  then 
here  In  the  Senate,  where  he  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  So 
when  he  imdertakes  to  assess  the  situa- 
tion confronting  us,  his  testimony  and 
his  words  are  entitled  to  great  weight. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  am 
most  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 
I  think  It  deals  with  a  vital  subject  which 
needs  the  Immediate  attention  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill  should  be  heard  and 
passed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  has  proposed  some 
very  necessary  changes  in  Public  Law 
88-482  in  order  to  prevent  our  livestock 
industry  from  certain  oblivion.  I  strongly 
endorse  his  proposals  and  am  happy  to 
cosponsorshlp  them. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  recognize 
the  imminent  danger  to  the  livestock 
industry  of  this  country,  and  the  result- 
ant need  for  immediate  action  by  Con- 
gress to  prevent  further  imdercuttlng  of 
that  Industry  by  foreign  producers. 

The  greatest  threat  to  our  livestock 
Industry  is  the  encroachment  into  our 
market  of  cheap  foreign  meat.  This 
penetration  of  American  markets  from 
abroad  became  a  serious  threat  shortly 
after  the  present  administration  took  of- 
fice; and  by  1964  it  had  reached  crisis 
proportions.  Growers  and  feeders  were 
paying  more  per  pound  for  cattle  than 
they  could  get  In  the  market  place  when 
they  sold  them.  Thus,  my  distinguished 
colleague  who  today  is  attempting  to 
prevent  this  problem  from  worsening, 
took  immediate  action  and  called  for  a 
strict  limit  on  the  import  of  meat  into 
the  United  States.  As  you  will  recall, 
Mr.  President,  we  ended  up  compromis- 
ing on  his  proposals  so  that  at  least  a 
minimum  of  action  could  be  taken. 

We  compromised  because  the  1964  pro- 
posal established  the  principle  that 
quotas  were  needed  on  Imports  of  beef 
and  beef  products.  And  our  compro- 
mise included  our  trust  that  the  law 
would  be  tested  for  its  effectiveness  and 
practicality — and  If  ths  law  needed 
changing,  we  would  do  so. 


Public  Law  88-482  does  need  amend- 
ing, Mr.  President,  as  the  experiences  of 
our  livestock  industi-y  clearly  Indicate. 
For  it  now  looks  very  much  as  If  this 
year  we  will  see  the  biggest  Importation 
of  meat  In  our  recent  history.  Amer- 
ican housewives,  having  been  urged  by 
the  President  to  shop  for  the  cheapest 
possible  cuts  of  meat,  provide  a  ready- 
made  market  for  these  Imports. 

The  State  Department  is  now  promot- 
ing an  international  meat  agreement 
patterned  along  the  lines  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement  which  may  open 
the  doors  of  new  markets  to  imports  over 
and  beyond  those  now  permitted  by  law. 
Our  shipments  abroad  would  be  limited 
and  curtailed  to  meet  the  economic  needs 
of  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Mexico  and  any  other  country  that 
wants  to  start  ranching.  The  danger, 
of  course,  is  whether  outside  markets  so 
gained  will  offset  the  loss  of  markets 
wltloin  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  greatest 
concern  should  be  for  the  survival  of  our 
own  livestock  industry. 

The  present  law,  as  established  In  1964. 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  take  the  Initiative  in  establishing  im- 
port restrictions.  The  changes  proposed 
today  would  end  our  delegation  of  author- 
ity and  would  make  clear  our  intent 
through  quotas  established  In  the  law 
Itself.  Other  changes  would  Insure  that 
presently  existing  loopholes  which  allow 
foreign  meat  producers  to  continue  im- 
porting even  after  current  quotas  are  ex- 
hausted will  be  closed. 

Mr.  President,  our  livestock  industry 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  America.  Even  though  the 
Industry  is  not  totally  unrestricted,  it  is 
fiercely  proud  of  its  self-reliance  and  Its 
pioneer  spirit. 

We  must  continue  to  depend,  as  a  na- 
tion, upon  our  livestock  Industry  to  main- 
tain its  contributions  to  our  enormously 
high  standard  of  living.  But  the  Indus- 
try must  receive  an  honest  profit  for  Its 
labor,  so  honestly  done,  and  Its  tremen- 
dous Investment  to  produce  our  good 
meats.  We  have  imposed  standards  of 
excellence  on  our  livestock  Industry  un- 
matched by  any  in  the  world;  and  we 
would  not  change  those  standards.  But 
we  are  making  it  impossible  for  our  live- 
stock ranchers  to  meet  those  standards 
and  to  make  economic  ends  meet. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  speedy  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  bill  proposed 
today  so  that  we  may  usher  our  livestock 
industry  out  of  the  economic  woods  Into 
which  we  have  forced  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Coming  Rise  in  Pood  Prices,"  by  Jack 
Gulnn.  published  in  the  April  16.  1967. 
Empire  magazine  section  of  the  Denver 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IProm  Empire  magazine,  Apr.  16,  1967) 
The  CoMiKa  Risk  in  Food  Pbices 
(By  Jack  Oulnn) 
ThU  Thursday  at  the  Denver  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  12  worried  men  will  meet  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  flnanclally  stricken  beef  busi- 
ness, currently  the  slckeet  member  of  the 


longtime  ailing  food-producing  family.  But 
as  distressed  as  you  may  be  to  hear  of  the 
Illness,  you  are  not  going  to  like  the  treat- 
ment; what  Is  needed  Is  a  transfusion,  and 
It  has  to  come  from  you. 

At  the  April  20  meeting  six  ranchers  and 
six  cattle  feeders  representing  all  the  cattle 
areas  in  the  United  States  will  try  to  estab- 
lish a  way  to  control  the  supply  of  beef.  If 
they  are  successful,  it  will  rescue  the  Indus- 
try from  the  threat  of  bankruptcy. 

If  the  plan  works.  It  also  will  mean  that 
the  housewife  will  pay  substantially  more  at 
the  supermarket  meat  counter. 

Possibility  of  success  has  to  be  qualified, 
because  it  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of 
some  95,000  cattle  ranchers  and  more  than 
217,000  feeders,  each  one  a  rugged  individual- 
ist dedicated  to  making  his  own  decisions. 

The  housewife  also  can  expect  price  in- 
creases in  other  food  Itern^,  because  the 
nation's  farmers  are  facing  much  higher  pro- 
duction costs,  mainly  in  labor,  which  they 
are  convinced  will  turn  some  specialties — 
strawberries,  for  instance — into  absolute 
luxuries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  farm  and  ranch 
authority  believes  we  are  Just  about  to  see 
agriculture  generally  go  through  "the 
damnedest  revolution  this  country  has  ever 
seen,  and  the  average  consumer  Is  not  go- 
ing to  realize  what  has  happened  until  it 
has  hit  him."  Some  monumental  changes 
are  shaping  up — and  It's  going  to  cost  you 
money. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  food  produc- 
ers are  very  close  to  the  point  at  which 
something  has  to  give,  and  it  has  to  give  in 
their  favor.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  11,  with  few  let-upe.  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  been  caught  in  the  kind 
of  merciless  cost-price  squeeze,  aggravated 
by  public  clamor  and  government  pressure, 
that  the  producers  of  automobiles  or  TV 
sets  wouldn't  tolerate  over  the  weekend. 

Witness  these  figures.  In  the  last  20 
years,  the  hoiirly  Income  of  Industrial  workers 
has  risen  123  per  cent  In  a  series  of  pay  boosts. 
Corporation  dividends  have  increased  232  per 
cent.  But  in  the  same  period,  farm  Income 
has  dropped  5  per  cent. 

Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  (D)  of  Texas  Is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  last  year  all  farm 
labor.  Including  management,  averaged  $1.60 
pay  per  hour,  whUe  Industrial  pay,  excluding 
management,  averaged  $2.71.  Farm  labor 
wages  are  beginning  to  catch  up,  which  ac- 
counts for  a  large  part  of  the  squeeze  on  the 
farmer. 

The  average  American  today  spends  18.2 
per  cent  of  his  Income  on  food.  Fifty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  making  considerably  less 
money,  he  spent  40  per  cent;  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  he  was  spending  roughly  25 
per  cent. 

Right  now  the  country's  cattle  feeders  are 
hanging  on  the  cUfTs  of  disaster.  In  Febru- 
ary alone,  Colorado's  1,027  feeders  lost  $3 
million  and  perhaps  more  In  a  market  that 
began  to  fall  apart  last  summer.  They  sold 
109.000  anlnutls  In  February  and  the  losses 
were  $30  to  $40  a  head  on  steers  and  $20  to 
$30  a  head  on  heifers,  according  to  estimates 
collected  by  Irvln  Welsbart  of  Denver  and 
Brush,  Colo.,  who  has  been  In  the  feedlot 
business  so  long  he  has  been  through  sev- 
eral of  these  madly  plunging  markets  for 
cattle. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  feeders  are 
getting  back  less  than  the  amount  of  money 
invested  In  an  animal.  Five  or  six  months 
ago,  for  example,  a  feeder  paid  as  high  as 
8169  for  a  650-pound  yearling  steer.  It  has 
cost  him  roughly  $100  to  add  400  pounds  of 
weight  to  the  steer,  so  he  h&s  a  total  of  $269 
invested.  If  he  sold  when  the  market  was 
at  23.8  cents  a  pound  for  1,050-pound  steers, 
he  lost  $19.10.  The  loss  varies  according  to 
the  size  and  price  of  animal  p\irchased,  the 
time  on  feed,  and  how  low  the  market  had 
fallen  when  the  animal  was  sold. 
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Iowa  and  Nebraska,  the  two  leading  feeder 
states,  marketed  a  total  of  477,000  head  in 
February.  Even  if  they  lost  only  $20  per 
animal  they  were  out  $9.5  million. 

"This  Is  a  terrible  blow  to  the  economy  of 
aU  the  agricultural  states,"  Welsbart  says. 

(At  the  time  he  was  interviewed,  Welsbart 
expected  March  to  be  the  worst  month  of 
all,  with  losses  even  greater.) 

NeU  Skau,  executive  secretary  of  the  Colo- 
rado Cattle  Feeders  Association,  says  each 
member  he  has  interviewed  expects  the  price 
decline  to  continue  for  several  months. 

The  ranchers,  who  sell  to  the  feeders, 
were  In  trouble  last  fall  and  don't  face  the 
future  with  much  enthxislasm.  W.  P.  Hln- 
man  of  Yampa,  president  of  the  Colorado 
Cattlemen's  Association,  told  in  Empire'a 
series  {Gamble  on  Grass,  Part  3,  Jan.  22, 1967) 
how  the  price  he  was  getting  for  a  400- 
pound  calf  was  about  $2  under  what  it  coe^ 
him  to  produce  It. 

For  the  past  six  years,  says  William  C. 
Helming,  director  of  economic  research  for 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, "the  average  annual  dollar  return  to 
the  cattlemen's  labor  and  management  was 
a  minus  $2,400." 

The  meat  packing  Industry,  which  buys 
cattle  for  slaughter  from  the  feeding  lots, 
lias  been  reeling  from  financial  blows  since 
1968.  From  that  year  until  the  beginning  of 
1967  a  total  of  76  packers  quit  business,  ac- 
cording to  Donald  Campbell,  director  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  of  the  tJ.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Campbell  told 
Bill  Fleming,  managing  editor  of  Beef  mag- 
azine, that  when  these  packers  closed  their 
doors  they  owed  a  total  of  $9,400,052  for 
livestock.  He  didn't  know  how  much,  If  any, 
was  ever  paid. 

George  M.  Keller,  Jr.,  a  vice  president  of 
Armour  and  Company,  says  packers  dont 
make  any  money  processing  beef:  "Cost  of 
the  ii.ntma.iii  has  risen  and  the  margins  on 
which  we  sell  them  have  declined  to  a  point 
at  which  most  of  us  now  receive  leas  In  gross 
margins  than  the  actual  cost  of  killing  the 
animal." 

Only  the  retailers  make  any  money  and 
they  say  their  profits  are  declining.  Says 
Cecil  Hellbiisch,  agricultural  and  livestock 
consultant  for  Safeway  Stores:  "For  our  meat 
department,  overaU  realized  sale  prices  tn 
January  this  year  averaged  3.5  cents  per 
pound  lower  than  a  year  ago  and  our  whole- 
sale costs  were  only  2.75  cents  lower.  Our 
profit  margins  have  been  further  squeezed 
this  year  due  to  higher  wage  rates  and  fringe 
benefits  for  our  meat  cutters." 

But  the  retailers  at  least  have  been  able 
to  record  a  profit  and  they  don't  get  much 
sympathy  from  the  producers.  The  cattle- 
men and  farmers  axe  weary  of  their  low  posi- 
tion In  the  American  economy  and  they  are 
determined  to  do  something  about  it. 

Says  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff  of  Chicago,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Meat  Institute  and  a 
highly  regarded  authority  on  agricultural 
problems : 

"This  price  question  Is  going  to  get  aw- 
fully   high — from    the    consumer    point    of 

view in  these  next  two  or  three  years.   We've 

got  to  get  through  somehow  to  the  thinking 
people  that  there  is  a  situation  where  produc- 
tion costs  have  risen  to  where  price  has  to 
be  higher  for  the  producer  or  we're  not  going 
to  get  the  product." 

What  should  the  price  be?  High  enough 
for  the  rancher  and  the  feeder  to  realize  a 
4  to  6  per  cent  return  on  total  investment, 
says  BlU  Helming.  ANCA  economist.  In  the 
case  of  the  rancher,  that  would  be  35  to  40 
cents  a  pound  for  375  to  400  pound  calves, 
which  Is  5  to  10  cents  more  than  their  most 
recent  high,  and  28  to  34  cents  for  a  600  to 
760  yearling,  an  Increase  of  3  to  6  cents. 

The  feedlot  operator  should  have  28  to  32 
cents  a  pound  for  choice  finished  cattle. 
Helming  says.  The  day  this  was  written 
the  price  was  33.8  cents. 


"WhUe  the  cost  of  producing  and  feeding 
cattle  continues  to  go  up,"  Helming  says  in 
a  marketing  study  prepared  for  the  ANCA, 
"the  prices  that  cattlemen  receive  for  their 
cattle  have  actually  declined.  For  Instance, 
ranch  and  farm  operating  expenses  increased 
by  71  per  cent  from  1950  to  1966.  In  con- 
trast, average  beef  cattle  prices  in  1966  were 
4  per  cent  below  beef  cattle  prices  in  1950." 

Farm  ranch  and  feedlot  land  values  have 
Increased  "at  a  rapid  and  alarming  rate," 
Helming  says,  which  has  "merely  allowed 
cattlemen  to  borrow  more  money  to  remain 
in  business,  with  the  farm  Indebtedness  now 
standing  at  the  highest  level  In  history." 
The  Interest  on  the  total  farm  and  ranch 
mortgage  debt  has  Increased  324  per  cent,  or 
20  per  cent  per  year,  since  1950. 

In  addition,  the  Interest  rate  on  money 
ranchers  and  feeders  Yxyrrcm  to  make  cattle 
purchases  has  steadily  advanced  until  It  now 
stands  at  8  per  cent,  and  the  cattlemen  be- 
lieve it  will  go  higher. 

"I  don't  feel  that  anybody  in  this  country. 
Helming  says,  "can  rationally  and  legiti- 
mately expect  any  producer  of  any  commod- 
ity to  produce  at  a  loss." 

But  that's  exactly  what  thousands  of 
feeders  In  the  32  feedlot  states  are  doing 
right  now,  and  Sfiany  of  them  will  go  out  of 
business.  Last  year  4383  of  t^em  gave  up; 
300  of  these  were  tn  Colorado.  Irvln  Wels- 
bart says  there  will  be  many  more  than  that 
fall  to  make  It  this  year.    He  adds : 

"Tou  don't  get  the  total  effect  of  a  thing 
like  this  market  break  xintll  they  go  back  to 
the  bank  late  this  summer  to  try  to  take  care 
of  their  financing.  That's  when  youll  find 
out  that  the  banks  wlU  shy  away  and  they 
won't  be  able  to  get  any  money.  TtiKX 
they'll  go  out  of  business.  The  smaller 
feeders  Just  can't  recoup. 

"The  grains  we  feed  are  higher,  everything 
else  .  .  .  Look,  It's  the  same  old  story: 
Everything  you  do  or  buy  Is  higher;  property 
taxes  are  higher;  labor  Is  higher;  equipment 
Is  higher;  everything  you  have  anything  to 
do  with  is  higher,  and  It  Just  multiplies  the 
loss  that  much  more." 

Welsbart  has  one  of  the  biggest  feedlot 
operations  In  the  country,  at  Brush,  16  miles 
east  of  Fort  Morgan.  Feedlot  capacity  is 
about  25,000  head,  which  means  that  perhaps 
60,000  go  through  in  a  year,  depending  upon 
the  length  of  time  on  feed. 

On  the  average,  cattle  are  fed  160  to  180 
days  on  com  and  mUo  which  ts  scientifically 
prepared,  measured  on  electronic  scales  and 
speedily  distributed.  "We  can  feed  tovr  or 
five  hiindred  cattle  in  about  four  minutes," 
Welsbart  says. 

ONLT   BIONSSS  SURVIVES 

The  same  type  of  high -efficiency  operation 
is  conducted  at  the  Monfort  Feeding  Lots, 
the  state's  largest,  north  of  Greeley.  The 
Monfort  lots  hold  nearly  80,000  cattle  at  one 
time. 

By  comparison,  George  Manctnl  at  Bright, 
on  handles  about  6,000  head  In  his  lot,  but 
his  Is  still  a  fairly  large  operation.  In  Colo- 
rado there  are  940  feeders  handling  fewer 
than  1,000  head  and  87  who  have  more  than 
1,000  head  In  their  lots. 

Only  the  big  operators  have  the  capacity 
to  survive,  counting  on  high  volume  to  lower 
tmit  costs  and  therefore  minimize  losses  and 
increase  their  chances  of  making  it  back  in 
a  more  favorable  market.  But  when  bad 
times  hit,  they  lose  like  everybody  else.  Says 
Welsbart: 

"We've  lost  plenty,  but  not  as  heavily  as 
these  other  boys.  Our  cattle  werent  as 
high-priced  going  into  the  lot.  We  had 
cattle  that  we  ran  over  a  year  (on  a  36,000- 
acre  ranch  in  Oklahoma  and  in  various 
places  in  Colorado) .  Even  so,  our  cattle  sn 
losing  money.  I'd  venture  to  say  nobody's 
made  any  money,  and  the  losses  have  ranged 
from  as  much  as  $60  and  $70  a  head  to  per- 
haps as  little  as  $15." 
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WbAt  caused  the  break  In  the  market 
that  has  brought  on  so  much  disaster?  An 
over-fi^ply  of  cattle,  says  Bill  Helming  of 
ANCifl|  Not  necessarily  so,  says  Irvln  Wels- 
bart.  Tma  blames  lack  of  any  kind  of  co- 
ordlninon  In  marketing;  a  large  number  of 
Blaugiiter  steers  delivered  at  Omaha,  for  ex- 
ample, can  depress  that  market  and  Imme- 
diately all  the  others  are  aSected.    Says  he: 

"That's  the  biggest  fly  in  the  ointment: 
We  don't  know  how  to  market  our  product 
properly.  You  get  a  lot  of  people  frightened 
to  the  point  of  panic  at  the  same  time  and 
they  all  have  the  same  idea — ship  'em  and 
sell  'em.  So  they  break  down  their  own 
market  structure.  Personally,  I  don't  blame 
anybody  but  ourselves." 

A  neutral  observer,  who  prefers  not  to  be 
Identified  because  he  deals  with  cattlemen, 
agrees  with  Welsbart.    Says  he: 

"They  do  things  to  destroy  market  power 
Instead  of  building  it  up.  The  feeder  who 
says  to  himself  when  he  buys  this  string  of 
cattle,  'I  know  that  I  paid  $2  more  than  I 
should,  but  I  need  them' — he  raises  bis  costs 
out  of  line  and  destroys  market  power  real 
qvUck." 

The  cattle  bxisiness  Is  a  world  of  paradox. 
Over-supply  or  not.  there  are  108.491,000 
cattle  In  the  United  States,  compared  with 
92,860.000  In  1957  and  77,171.000  a  decade  be- 
fore that.  Colorado  has  3,046.000  compared 
with  1.971,000  In  1967  and  1,800,000  In  1947. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  according  to 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  flgvires.  the 
32  major  feeder  states  had  11,136,000  cattle 
on  feed,  an  increase  of  700,000  over  the 
previous  January,  and  the  market  was  fall- 
ing apart.  In  Colorado  the  increase  was 
19,000  head. 

More  and  more  feedlots  were  being  built, 
especially  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  where 
cattle  on  feed  Increased  25  and  32  per  cent 
over  Jan.  1,  1966.  At  the  end  of  February,  a 
month  of  financial  disaster,  Texas  had  In- 
creased cattle  on  feed  35  per  cent  over  March 
1,  1966. 

Is  this  an  over-supply?  Bill  Helming  says 
it  is.  because  it  is  a  supply  that  exceeds  "ef- 
fective demand."    He  defines  it  this  way: 

"The  cattle  business  produced  103  pounds 
of  beef  per  capita  last  year  and  it  was  one 
hell  of  an  expensive  ordeal  for  us  as  pro- 
ducers, feeders  and,  for  that  matter,  packers. 
In  1965  we  produced  99.3  pounds  per  capita, 
an  Increase  of  43  per  cent.  Just  about  the 
highest  annual  Increase  In  per  capita  beef 
consumption  on  record. 

"But  the  point  is  that  we  did  this  at  a 
tremendous  loss  to  overselves.  The  Industry 
lnc\UTed  substantial  losses  all  the  way  from 
the  packing  house  down  to  the  cow-calf  man. 
The  Industry  would  have  been  much  better 
off  If  it  had  produced  96  or  maybe  95  pounds. 

"In  other  words,  we  want  to  produce  to 
that  point  where  our  supply  equals  effective 
demand.  Total  demand  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing.  Whatever  you  produce  will  be 
consimied.  But  effective  demand  is  what 
people  are  able,  and  willing,  to  pay  for  beef. 

"To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  supply 
and  demand  situation  Is  like.  In  France  the 
average  retail  price  of  beef — and  this  is  the 
average,  mind  you,  filet  mlgnon  would  be 
considerably  more — is  about  $1.50  a  pound. 
It  was  81  cents  last  year  in  this  country. 
They  actually  have  a  shortage  of  beef  and 
the  price  reflects  the  effective  demand." 

How  to  get  closer  to  an  effective  demand 
Is  what  the  cattlemen  are  going  to  talk  about 
when  they  meet  Thursday  at  ANCA  head- 
quarters. 

Economist  Heiming's  marketing  study, 
which  will  be  among  the  documents  to  be 
studied  at  the  April  20  meeting,  contains  a 
sentence  which  undoubtedly  will  be  the  key 
to  the  recommendations  the  conunittee 
makes: 

"Historically,  a  1  per  cent  reduction  In 
total  supply  of  beef  generally  results  in  about 
a  3  per  cent  increase  in  price  at  the  farm  and 
ranch  level." 

Examples:  Between  1962  and  1966  cattle 


numbers  increased  2.6  per  cent  and  the  price 
went  down  93  per  cent,  but  between  1966 
and  1958  cattle  inventory  decreased  1.7  per 
cent  and  the  price  climbed  15.7  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  rugged  Indi- 
vidualists who  will  receive  the  recommenda- 
tions, the  12  meml>ers  of  the  Market  Devel- 
opment Committee  will  work  up  "guide- 
lines"— not  regulations — which  undoubtedly 
will  be  aimed  at: 

1 — Reducing  the  supply  of  cattle,  possibly 
by  as  much  as  4  or  6  per  cent,  over  a  period 
of  years  and  then  holding  it  at  whatever  the 
effective  demand  is  determined  to  be. 

2 — Establishing  maximum  and  minimum 
weights  at  the  feedlot. 

3 — Working  out  liquidation  and  build-up 
rates  to  maintain  a  profitable  balance  be- 
tween the  number  of  calves  available  at  the 
ranch  and  the  nvunber  of  fat  cattle  available 
at  the  feedlot. 

If  they  are  successful,  what  happens?  Let 
us  assimie  that  they  can  reduce  the  cattle 
supply  in  one  year  by  enough  to  increase  the 
price  4  per  cent.  What  will  this  mean  to  the 
housewife? 

Says  George  M.  Keller.  Jr.  of  Armour  and 
Company: 

"Well,  4  per  cent  on  an  animal  would  be 
about  910  a  head.  If  it  comes  to  us  for  $10 
a  head  more.  Its  going  to  go  on  beyond  us 
for  $10  a  head.  So  $10  a  head  is  1.000  pen- 
nies on  600  pounds,  which  eventually  will 
get  to  the  retailer  at  400  pounds — so  it's 
going  to  raise  the  price  of  beef  two  to  three 
cents  a  pound  to  the  consumer.  That's 
roughly  the  mathematics  of  it — If  they  do 
it." 

Doesn't  he  think  the  cattlemen  can  carry 
It  off? 

"The  biggest  single  key  is  that  you've  got 
a  bunch  of  rugged  Individualists.  Nobody 
yet  has  been  able  to  organize  the  farmer  and 
have  him  do  more  than  pay  a  few  months' 
dues  and  then  rebel." 

And  what  does  Helming  think  of  the 
chances  of  getting  all  those  Independent  per- 
sonalities to  work  together  In  this  long- 
range  program?    Says  he: 

"First  of  all,  we  have  several  very  strong 
things  going  for  us  to  make  a  program  like 
this  work,  and  the  major  one  is  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  industry.  Most  of  these  fel- 
lows have  their  tracks  against  the  wall.  The 
situation,  m  all  frankness,  doesn't  look  good 
at  all  and  when  you've  got  ranchers  and 
feeders  losing  as  much  money  as  they  are, 
then  they're  much  more  Inclined  to  disci- 
pline themselves  and  follow  basic  guidelines 
more  than  otherwise." 

Win  or  lose,  the  cattlemen's  campaign  will 
be  closely  watched  by  the  nation's  farmer 
groups,  who  are  viewing  their  own  future 
with  foreboding.  Up  to  now  they've  been 
able  to  make  a  little  money,  but  not  much, 
and  they  can  see  Increased  costs  cutting  that 
down  to  noithing. 

Like  the  cattlemen,  they  suffer  from  in- 
fiated  land  values,  big  mortgages,  high  inter- 
est rates,  ballooning  costs  of  equipment  and 
parts  and  a  big  labor  expense — which  they 
believe  is  going  to  grow  to  majestic  propK>r- 
tions. 

There  you  have  the  seeds  of  the  "revolu- 
tion" in  agriculture  that  is  preoccupying  the 
thoughts  of  some  observers  of  the  farm  scene. 
It  may  or  may  not  come,  or  it  may  take  sev- 
eral years  to  arrive,  but  if  it  does  it  will 
mean  big  farms  operated  by  corporations 
and  run  like  factories,  some  of  which  already 
exist,  and  ranches  adhering  to  the  40-hour 
week,  plus  overtime,  with  cowboys  punching 
tlmeclocks. 

A   DEPHESStNO   VirW 

If  and  when  the  day  comes  when  the  ranch 
and  the  farm  are  operated  by  boards  of  di- 
rectors, treasurers,  cashiers,  assistant  vice 
presidents  and  up-and-coming  Junior  execu- 
tives, the  price  put  on  food  to  pay  for  all 
this  is  likely  to  be  astounding. 

People  frightened  by  the  thought  of  such 
progress  say  it  Is  better  to  pay  a  little  more 


now — and  avoid  the  revolution — than  a  lot 
In  the  depresslngly  orderly  tomorrow. 

The  unidentified  but  authoritative  spokes- 
man who  describes  this  as  "the  damnedest 
revolution  this  country  has  ever  seen"  is  con- 
vinced that  It  is  inevitable. 

Dr.  HerreU  DeOraff,  who  is  concerned  about 
the  numbers  of  farm  people  who  are  decid- 
ing to  make  a  living  at  something  else,  has 
given  the  future  some  gloomy  thought.  Dean 
Klttel  of  the  Colorado  Farm  Bureau  says  that 
corporation  farming  quite  possibly  someday 
may  be  the  only  way  for  a  young  man  to  get 
Into  agriculture  profitably — by  buying  shares 
In  the  company.  Roy  Inouye  of  La  Jara,  one 
of  Colorado's  most  successful  farmers,  says 
that  when  the  cost  of  labor  puts  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  out  of  business  there  will  be 
no  other  way  to  go. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  trend  has  been 
toward  larger  and  larger  farms  and  the  rea- 
son for  this.  Dr.  DeOraff  says,  is  that  the 
farmers  are  throwing  up  their  bands  in  de- 
spair and  looking  for  Jobs  somewhere  else. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States 
declined  from  5,198,000  in  1952  to  3.176.000  in 
1967.  In  Colorado  1,000  farms  have  checked 
out  each  year,  as  regular  as  clockwork,  since 
1962.     There  were  45,000  then,  31.000  now. 

But  the  area  of  land  in  cultivation  has  re- 
mained fairly  stable,  even  showing  a  slight 
increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

All  of  that  means,  of  course,  wliat  Dr. 
DeOraff  is  saying:  There  are  fewer  farmers 
and  bigger  farms.  And  he  said  at  the  cattle 
feeders'  convention  in  Denver: 

"So,  however  much  the  consumer  may  want 
cheap  food,  or  however  much  the  eulministra- 
tlon  may  want  to  promise  cheap  food,  farm 
families  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  alter- 
natives. And  when  they've  got  an  alterna- 
tive that  looks  better  than  the  farm,  they're 
going  to  take  the  better  alternative. 

"I  can  see  these  changes  taking  place  to 
the  point  where  we're  not  going  to  get  the 
food  produced  that  the  nation's  going  to 
need — except  at  Improved  cost-price  relation- 
ships. Cost-price  relationships  on  the  farm 
are  two  thlngcs:  they  are  operating  costs  and 
prices  received.  There  is  no  reason  to  tjelieve 
that  operating  costs  are  going  to  go  down: 
they're  going  to  continue  to  increase. 

"So  the  only  adjustment  that  we  can  see 
is  rising  prices  for  farm  products,  not  be- 
cause the  administration  wants  them,  but  be- 
cause that's  the  only  way  we're  going  to 
get  the  food  produced.  If  we  don't,  the  farm 
families  are  going  to  take  their  better  alter- 
natives— and  this  country  is  going  to  find  it- 
self hungry." 

Asked  from  the  convention  floor  if  he 
thought  big  corporations  would  do  as  good 
a  Job  as  farm  families  do  now.  Dr.  DeOraff 
said: 

"They'll  do  Just  as  good  a  Job  as  they  can 
afford  to.  They've  got  to  Invest  an  awful 
lot  of  money  to  build  the  farm  into  an  ade- 
quate unit,  to  equip  it  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency, to  intensify  operations  to  produce  the 
abundance  we're  talking  about,  but  they're 
going  to  do  it  only  so  long  as  the  cost-price 
relationships  Justify  their  doing  it.  If  they 
don't  justify  it  then  what  they  are  going  to 
do  is  say  to  hell  with  it." 

The  organizing  of  farm  labor  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  California  has  Colorado 
farmers  sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs 
waiting  to  hear  the  other  shoe  drop.  And 
Dean  Kittel  says  it  is  due  to  drop  pretty  soon. 

"We're  expecting  it  in  West  Slope  peaches. 
Every  state  In  the  West  is  expecting  major 
activity." 

The  labor  movement  is  already  affecting 
West  Coast  strawberries,  he  says. 

"When  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
stopped  the  bracero  program,  after  all  the 
churches  said  it  was  an  exploitation  of  people 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  they  found  out  that 
they  just  couldn't  bring  In  a  fellow  off  the 
streets  and  have  him  pick  strawberries,  for 
example." 

So  now  what  has  happened  to  the  straw- 
berry business?    Klttel  says: 
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"The  bulk  of  the  strawljerrles  will  be  pro- 
duced In  Mexico  and  shipped  here,  and  the 
funny  part  about  it  is  that  the  braceros  that 
we  felt  so  badly  about  because  we  were  ex- 
ploiting them  up  here  will  be  picking  them 
for  alx)ut  one-half  what  they  made  when 
they  picked  them  in  the  United  States." 

But  organized  agricultural  labor  is  on  its 
way  and  Klttel  says  he  does  not  begrudge  a 
man  a  living  wage.  Back  home  in  Wisconsin, 
lie  says,  his  father  would  be  happy  to  pay 
Uie  farm  help  $600  a  month — providing  the 
consumer  was  willing  to  pay  enough  for  the 
product  so  he  could  afford  it. 

That  seems  to  be  the  general  attitude  of 
the  farmer.  He's  not  scared  to  death  of  labor 
unions  because  he's  a  nonprogressive  enemy 
of  the  common  man;  he's  frightened  because 
he's  sure  the  people  who  will  parade  to  help 
gain  sympathy  for  the  underpaid  worker  are 
the  same  people  who'll  picket  the  supermar- 
ket to  demand  lower  prices  on  food. 

Roy  Inouye  says  that  he  tried  to  explain 
this  to  some  ladies  picketing  the  grocery 
stores  in  Alamosa  last  October  and  they  were 
hard  to  convince.    He  recalls: 

I  told  them:  'I  admire  you  for  fighting 
what  you  think  is  causing  the  high  prices, 
but  you're  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
There's  only  one  man  you  can  hurt  by  picket- 
ing the  stores,  and  that's  the  farmer.  We  are 
Just  barely  getting  by  and  we  can't  stand 
too  much  price  cutting.' 

"I  also  told  them:  'If  you  want  to  get  to 
the  real  source  of  your  problem  all  you  have 
to  do  is  write  our  president  in  Washington 
and  tell  him  to  stop  this  inflation.' " 

Inouye  says  he  doesn't  think  the  average 
consumer  knows  the  problems  the  low-mar- 
gin farmer  can  have  because  of  labor.  He 
says: 

"I  can  give  you  an  example  right  at  home. 
Tou  know  these  potato  warehouses  down  in 
the  San  Luis  Valley,  where  they  grade  the 
potatoes  for  the  fresh  market?  Well,  the 
workers  are  paid  $1,40  an  hour  base,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  The  warehouse 
operators  know  they  are  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 
Any  business  is  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  because 
if  they  don't  show  money  beyond  the  cost  of 
processing  or  grading  that  food  they're  not 
going  to  be  in  business  very  long. 

"The  men  were  going  to  strike  the  other 
day.  They  wanted  to  work  more  than  40 
hours  a  week  so  they  could  get  the  time  and 
s  half.  That  would  put  it  up  to  $2.10  an 
hour,  and  who  do  you  think  would  have 
to  absorb  that?  The  farmers.  So  we  wouldn't 
be  getting  anything  back  for  what  we  raise. 

"Either  the  food  price  is  going  to  go  up 
or  the  farmers  are  going  to  go  broke,  one 
of  the  two.    There's  no  other  way  to  go." 

So  there  you  are,  and  as  a  parting  thought 
to  brighten  your  Sunday,  consider  thU  final 
word  from  Dr.  DeOraff: 

"I  would  say  to  the  consumers  who  would 
complain  of  food  costs  when  they  are  at  the 
level  of  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  income, 
that  their  chance  of  getting  significantly 
cheaper  food  on  a  conUnuous  basis  Is  pre- 
cisely zero." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
among  other  things,  the  article  points 
out  that  in  February  alone  1,027  feeders 
In  Colorado  lost  over  $3  million,  just  as 
aresult  of  the  price  structure,  which  has 
been  so  tremendously  depressed.  Also. 
I  wish  to  say,  that  Senator  AttoTx's  staff 
and  I  participated  in  a  conference  call 
about  2  weeks  ago  in  which  a  group  of 
cattle  producers  from  our  State  were 
asking  that  we  do  something  about  the 
reporting  system  on  the  cattle  census 
of  the  Agriculture  Department.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  wanted  It  abolished, 
because  it  is  a  system  which  Is  creating 
problems,  as  well  as  the  problem  caused 
by  the  imports  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. 


It  seems  to  me  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment reporting  of  the  livestock  situa- 
tion has.  been  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  whole  industry  8ind  that  sometiiing 
must  be  done  to  either  strengthen  its  ac- 
curacy or  to  prevent  it  from  disrupting 
the  market  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  the  work  he  has  done  and  the 
leadership  he  has  shown,  and  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  do  anything  I  can  to  be  of 
assistance  to  him  in  getting  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  His  comments  about  the 
inaccurate  reporting  of  estimates,  both 
as  to  hogs  and  cattle,  have  been  voiced 
by  other  Senators  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  point  is  very  important.  It 
is  highly  important  because,  after  all, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  to 
be  projected  into  the  future,  and  those 
estimates  are  vital. 

However,  not  discounting  that  for  a 
minute,  when  we  liave  superimposed 
upon  that  these  tremendous  imports 
coming  in,  which  have  at  times  amoimted 
to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  beef 
consumed  in  this  country,  then  we  have 
the  largest  single  factor  depressing  the 
cattle  industry. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  remember  so  well 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pointing  out 
these  very  problems  when  we  debated 
this  bill  previously  on  the  floor.  Finally, 
we  were  forced  to  compromise  on  the  bill 
and  the  bill  has  no^  solved  our  problems. 
The  compromise  was  forced  upon  us  by 
the  administration,  as  we  all  know.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  if  we  can  do  something 
more  meaningful  now  than  the  legisla- 
tion wliich  is  presently  in  effect,  I  think 
we  will  do  a  very  beneflcial  thing  for  our 
livestock  industry. 

Once  again  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  am  very  plesised  to 
join  with  him  and  other  distinguished 
Senators  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  Are  we  not  really 
trying,  in  this  bill,  to  do  the  job  we  tried 
to  do  in  1964,  as  far  as  putting  a  reason- 
able limitation  on  imports  of  beef  and 
veal? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  statement  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  a  renewed  effort  to  put  im- 
ports down  to  that  level  as  was  out- 
lined to  the  Committee  on  Finance  back 
in  1964.  We  were  not  able  to  hold  the 
line  on  that  proposal.  Had  we  been,  I 
think  we  would  have  been  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  now.  It  is  not  too  late,  but 
the  hour  is  growing  later. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
approach  that  we  advocated  in  1964  was 
watered  down  to  the  p>oint  where  we  now 
have  a  trigger-point  formula,  which 
gives  us  a  very  iilgh  import  quota,  and 
that  this  resulted  from  the  administra- 
tion's pressures  on  its  leadership  in  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  That  is  true,  be- 
cause there  was  insistence  that  we  use  a 
high  base  quota  to  start  out  with,  plus 
a  growth  factor  which  has  totaled,  since 
1964,  almost  180  million  pounds,  and  an 
override  of  10  percent  beyond  that. 
Mr.  MILLER.    And  now  we  find  the 


fanners  in  trouble,  and  we  are  hoping 
the  administration  will  no  longer  bring 
the  pressure  on  its  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, so  that  we  can  do  the  job  this  year 
that  should  have  been  done  in  1964. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right.  That 
is  a  good  statement  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  another  point 
I  think  we  might  bring  out  In  this  dis- 
cussion, and  that  is  this:  The  Senator 
has  pointed  out  the  live  animal  equiv- 
alents represented  by  this  great  increase 
in  meat  imports.  There  is  also  a  feed 
grain  equivalent.  With  the  grain  farm- 
ers being  concerned  about  the  prices 
they  have  been  receiving,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  had  had  a  normal  amount  of 
imports  in  recent  years,  instead  of  this 
abnormal  amount,  that  would  have  im- 
proved agricultural  income  also,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  When  that  feed  grain 
equivalent  for  feeding  these  cattle  to  go 
to  market  is  translated  into  tons  of  feed 
grain,  the  figure  is  a  formidable  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican membership  of  the  Senate- 
House  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  not 
unaware  of  the  bad  situation  in  our  agri- 
cultural economy.  Starting  on  page  85 
of  the  1967  Joint  Economic  Report, 
there  is  a  section  entitled  "Strengthen- 
ing Agriculture,"  which,  among  other 
things,  discusses  the  large  increase  in 
meat  imports.  It  points  out  some  of  the 
reasons  we  believe  why  this  has  occurred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
portion  of  the  report,  beginning  at  page 
85  and  running  through  page  87,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  73)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STRENGTHENING  AGRICULTUBB 

The  only  thing  said  by  the  President  about 
agrlculttire  In  his  Economic  Report  for  1967 
was  that  "net  income  per  farm  rose  more 
than  10  percent"  and  "we  will  continue  to 
manage  farm  programs  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  as  well  as  equitable  returns."  Such 
superficial  treatment  of  the  serious  problems 
of  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy 
compels  comment,  especially  in  light  of  the 
February  20,  1967,  admission  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  Washington  meeting  of  farm  lead- 
ers, that:  "I  know  that  farmers  have  been 
caught  In  a  bind  between  high  Implement 
prices,  high  Interest  rates,  and  stable  or  low- 
ering prices  for  farm  commodities." 

Net  Income  per  farm  appeared  to  rise  10 
percent,  but.  measured  In  real  dollars,  the 
rise  was  under  7  percent.  Moreover,  the 
ntunber  of  farms  sharing  the  net  Income  de- 
clined by  122,000  during  1966.  At  the  same 
time  the  farm  population  decUned  by  900,- 
000,  and  Federal  programs  to  help  bring  In- 
dustrial development  to  niral  areas  suffer- 
ing population  declines  continued  to  prove 
Inadequate. 

Form  debt  increase  greater  than  increased 
net  income 

What  Is  especially  alarming  Is  the  Increase 
which  occurred  In  farm  debt.  According  to 
table  B-79  on  page  305  of  the  President's 
Economic  Report,  combined  real  estate  and 
other  debt  of  farmers  Increased  $4.2  billion 
during  1966  (from  $41.6  to  $46.8  bUllon). 
This  works  out  to  an  average  of  $1,220  In- 
creased Indebtedness  per  farm;  whereas  the 
real  dollar  Increase  In  net  Income  per  farm, 
according  to  table  B-73  on  page  299, 
amounted  to  only  $323. 

Naturally  some  farmers  would  be  willing 
to  endiu'e  additional  Indebtedness  when  In- 
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curred  vmder  a  program  of  Investment  calcu- 
lated to  Improve  future  net  Income  from 
expanded  or  more  efficient  farm  operations. 
However,  the  record  over  the  past  six  years 
does  not  reveal  Improvement  In  net  Income 
commensurate  with  Increased  Indebtedness. 

According  to  Table  B-74.  the  accimiulated 
net  Income  jjer  farm  Improvement  over  1960 
for  the  past  six  years  amounted  to  $5,290. 
At  the  same  time,  net  Indebtedness  per  farm 
increased  (4,540,  leaving  a  net  income  excess 
of  only  $750  for  the  six-year  period. 

It  Is  recognized  that  while  farm  debt  has 
been  going  up,  farm  equity  has  been  going 
up  even  more.  But  most  of  this  increased 
eqvUty  represents  inflated  farm  land  values. 
Although  these  may  offer  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  farm  land  owners,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  farmer  must  still  pay  off  his  in- 
debtedness. Without  adequate  net  Income 
to  do  so,  he  is  left  with  no  choice  except  to 
liquidate  some  of  his  equity  or  go  out  of 
biislnees. 

Looking  at  the  farm  economy  as  a  whole, 
net  farm  Income  (in  terms  of  Inflated  dol- 
lars rather  than  real  dollars)  Increased  by 
•900  million.  At  the  same  time,  total  farm 
debt  Increased  by  (4.2  billion.  And  almoet 
all  (t820  million)  of  the  WOO  mlUlon  In- 
crease came  from  increased  Federal  Govern- 
ment payments  to  farmers — no*  from  im- 
provement in  the  market  prices  of  their 
products. 

Continued  cost-price  squeeze 
Under  the  administration's  Inflationary 
policies,  costs  of  farm  production  Increased 
•2.5  billion  during  1966;  farm  land  prlcea 
went  up  an  average  of  8  percent;  and  farm- 
ers found  credit  tighter  and  bearing  the  high- 
est interest  rates  in  over  40  years. 

The  fact  of  depressed  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities is  revealed  In  the  parity  ratio,  which 
averaged  78  for  1966  as  a  whole  and  was  down 
to  75  by  the  end  of  last  year.  Indications 
are  that  this  Is  falling  even  lower.  The 
administration  and  the  Democratic  Congress 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  these  de- 
pressed prices.  During  the  first  3  months  of 
1966,  the  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation  un- 
loaded over  327  million  bushels  of  com  on 
the  market — well  over  twice  the  amount  for 
the  same  period  In  1964.  Other  price-de- 
preaalng  actions  of  the  administration  in- 
cluded action  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce placing  export  quotas  on  hides  and 
action  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (on 
recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture) reducing  servings  of  pork  products 
to  servicemen  by  50  percent  and  procuring 
pork  and  beef  for  our  commissaries  In  Eu- 
rope from  Eurc^>ean  rather  than  the  usual 
VS.  sources.  Meat  Imports  (including 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  Items,  which  were 
exempted  from  the  import  quota  law  due  to 
administration  pressm'e)  increased  by  263 
million  pounds,  and  there  is  every  Indica- 
tion of  a  further  increase  In  1967.  This  will 
have  a  further  depressing  Imptact  on  the 
domestic  livestock  market.  Imp<Mts  of  dairy 
products  rose  from  918  million  pounds  (milk 
eqiilvalent)  In  1965  to  2.7  billion  pounds, 
and,  with  more  dairymen  selling  their  herds 
because  of  the  worsening  coet-prlce  squeeze, 
our  domestic  milk  production  fell  by  4  per- 
cent. 

Administration's  apparent  cheap  food  policy 
harmful  to  farmers 
It  is  becoming  Increasingly  obvious  to 
farmers  that  the  administration  has  been 
following  a  policy  of  farm  price  depressing 
actions.  It  has  sought  to  partially  offset 
lower  market  prices  received  by  farmers  by 
Federal  Government  payments  to  farmers, 
taxing  consxmiers  to  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  these  payments.  Obviously 
such  a  policy  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  capi- 
talistic economic  system,  which  depends  on 
the  functioning  of  a  reasonably  free  market. 


Moreover,  the  consumer's  food  bill  la  really 
increased  by  higher  taxes.  We  recognize 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  other 
conditions  may,  in  some  segments  of  the  agri- 
cultural Industry,  require  tax-supported  pro- 
grams which  will  provide  farmers  with  a 
minimum  level  of  price  supports.  But  the 
programs  should  be  so  managed  as  to  pro- 
vide a  floor,  rather  than  a  ceiling,  for  the 
prices  farmers  can  hope  to  receive  for  their 
produce.  Unless  this  is  done,  agriculture  is 
bound  to  continue  to  receive  less  than  its 
fair  share  of  the  national  net  Income — espe- 
cially during  a  period  of  inflation — emd  the 
long-range  effect  on  oxu  Nation's  food  pro- 
duction will  be  serious. 

The  export-import  picture 
Under  bipartisan  legislative  action,  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  resulted  In  an 
Increase  from  96.6  billion  in  1965  to  $6.0  bil- 
lion In  1966.  Agricultural  imports  also 
rose — from  $4  billion  In  1966  to  nearly  $4.6 
billion  in  1966.  However,  this  $2.4  billion 
favorable  balance  was  the  one  bright  spot  in 
our  overall  trade  balance,  which  fell  from 
$4.8  bllUon  in  1965  to  $3.7  bUllon  in  1986. 

We  recognize  that  fweign  trade  Is  not  a 
one-way  street.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
when  imports  of  agric\iltural  commodities 
take  over  an  unfair  share  of  the  Increase 
in  our  domestic  market;  and  this  is  especially 
true  In  the  case  of  commodities  wtUch  are 
being  produced  efficiently  by  U.S.  farmers. 
Thus,  for  example.  Imports  of  meat  have 
risen  from  735.4  million  pounds  in  1960  to 
nearly  1.3  bilUon  poimds  In  1966.  Dairy  Im- 
ports have  risen  from  604  million  pounds 
(milk  equivalent)  in  1960  to  2.7  billion 
pounds  In  1966. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Again  1  commend  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  In  trying  to  alleviate 
the  serious  situation  facing  the  economy 
of  this  ooimtry.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join 
with  him  In  that  effort. 

Table  I. — Agricultural  imports 
(In  millions  of  dollan] 


1964 

196S 

1966 

Supplementary-: 

AnlmaLi,  live 

M 

82 

483 

1S8 

4fi8 

89 

lis 

«76 

117 
73 
S25 
177 
441 

130 

157 
827 

lis 

Dairy  products 

93 

M«at  and  meat  pro<lucts.. 
\n  seeds  and  products . . . 

Sugar,  cane 

Tobacco,  unmanalac- 
tared 

713 
190 

502 

127 

Wool,  apparel 

157 

Other 

728 

Total 

2,006 

2,247 

2,628 

Complementary: 

Coffee 

1,207 

131 

201 

M 

357 

1.064 

130 

182 

71 

384 

1,080 
140 

Cocoa  bean5.     . 

Rubber,  crude  natural. . . 
Wool,  carpet 

177 
72 

Other 

304 

TotaL 

1,W6 

1,840 

I  863 

Grand  total 

4,082 

4,067 

4.402 

Tablx  n. — Agricultural  exports 
fin  millions  of  dollars) 


1064 

1065 

lOfjfi 

Cotton,  excluding  llnters 

Dairy  products 

682 
265 

856 
279 
567 
413 
156 
1,532 
1.597 

486 
106 

1,134 
313 
650 
383 
155 
1,183 
1.729 

432 
126 

Feed  grains,  excluding  prod- 
ucts   

1  339 

Fruits  and  preparations 

Soybeans 

315 
760 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Vegetables  and  preparations.. 
Wheat  and  flour 

482 

176 

1  535 

Other 

I  720 

Total 

6,347 

6,229 

6.885 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  connection  with 
the  amount  of  feed  grains  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  mentioned,  I  recall  making  a 
statement  in  March  of  1964  pointing  out 
that  the  quantity  of  beef  Imported  was 
equivalent  to  3,250.000  head  of  live  cattle. 
I  read  now  from  the  remarks  I  made  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  March  5. 1964: 

That  amount  of  cattle,  if  raised  and  fed 
to  the  point  of  slaughter  and  packing  in  the 
United  States,  would  consume  In  round 
numbers,  approximately  20  billion  pounds 
of  feed  grain  eqiiivalent.  Some  would  be 
fed  only  grain;  in  other  instances  it  would 
be  a  supplement. 

That  is  a  lot,  not  of  hay.  but  of  com. 
sorghums,  and  other  feeds. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's  bringing  these  figures  out,  because 
they  are  very  lmi>ortant  to  the  problem 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  Introducing  this  pro- 
posal, which  seeks  to  meet  the  dlfQcultles 
confronting  the  American  cattle  indus- 
try at  the  present  time. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
aware,  a  number  of  us  have  had  meet- 
ings with  the  legislative  counsel  of  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  during 
the  past  weeks,  and  they  have  brought 
their  proposals  before  us  because  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  cattle  Industry 
finds  itself. 

As  one  of  the  authors,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  others, 
of  the  present  Import  quota  law.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  chief  fault  lies  there,  be- 
cause under  the  agreements  which  were 
entered  into  on  the  basis  of  the  approval 
of  Congress,  the  ceiling  has  not  as  yet 
been  reached;  but  it  may  be  a  factor. 
The  Senator  seeks  to  face  up  to  that 
by  calling  for  a  reduction  in  the  pound- 
age of  frozen  beef  and  veal  products 
from  outside  this  country. 

I  think  perhaps  a  more  significant  ob- 
servation may  be  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  I  understand  it,  over- 
estimated by  something  like  3  million 
head,  the  number  of  cattle  on  Uie  hoof 
in  this  country.  Relying  on  that  esti- 
mate, the  cattlemen  were  caught  short, 
with  the  result  that  now  they  are  face 
to  face  with  a  decline  In  the  commodity 
which  forms  the  basis  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Because  of  the  result- 
ant oversupply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right,  based 
on  estimates  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  way 
to  face  up  to  the  beef  import  problem 
and  the  questions  confronting  the  cattle- 
men today  is  through  the  legislation 
sought  by  this  bill.  Even  though  I  voted 
for  the  McGovem  amendment  yesterday, 
which,  according  to  the  Senator's  analy- 
sis, seeks  in  part  to  do  what  the  Hruska 
bill  is  attempting  to  do,  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  that  amendment  would  be 
agreed  to  In  conference.  By  working 
with  the  Hruska  bill,  holding  hearings, 
and  studying  the  proposal  in  committee. 
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I  think  the  possibility  of  getting  better, 
soimder,  and  more  effective  legislation  Is 
quite  apparent.  It  is  only  in  this  fash- 
ion that  we  can  properly  legislate  to  en- 
act a  proposal  having  validity,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  relief  to  the 
hard-hit  cattle  industry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  majority  leader's 
position  3  years  ago  on  this  present  law, 
the  bill  he  Introduced,  and  the  support 
he  lent  to  the  enactment  of  the  present 
law  are  recalled  with  pleasure  by  all  of 
us  who  have  this  same  cause  in  mind. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  Senator's  state- 
ment of  the  problem.  His  comments 
upon  the  erroneous  estimates  have  al- 
ready been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  several  times  today,  which  cer- 
tainly indicates  how  currently  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  keeps  up  with  the 
market  picture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  par- 
ticularly the  latter  part  of  his  remarks. 
I  was  also  a  coauthor  of  the  bill  in  1964. 
as  the  Senator  well  knows.  He  has  taken 
the  lead  in  presenting  this  legislation. 

None  of  us  was  very  happy  with  the 
bill  that  finally  came  out  of  the  confer- 
ence. As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
the  increase  in  quotas,  the  natural  In- 
creases under  the  bill,  plus  the  10  per- 
cent, have  left  a  leeway  which  has  ac- 
tually provided  no  real  protection  for  the 
cattleman. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one  or 
two  questions.  He  may  have  covered 
this  point  while  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor,  having  been  called  out  and  then 
come  back. 

What  has  the  Senator  done  in  his  bill, 
and  what  Is  contained  in  the  bill,  to  pro- 
tect us  against  these  Increases?  First  of 
all,  we  have  changed  the  years  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  quota  and  left  out  the  year 
1963.  which  was  a  very  large  year. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  right. 
So,  this  will  naturally  set  the  standard 
at  a  lower  amount. 

The  base  quota  is  presently  725  million 
pounds  In  round  numbers.  The  base 
quota  will  be  585  million  pounds,  a  sub- 
stantial decrease,  and  one  that  should 
have  been  In  the  law  as  of  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  respect  to  any 
normal  Increases  in  that  quota,  what 
does  the  present  bill  provide? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  present  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  growth  factor,  and  that  is 
perfectly  legitimate.  In  the  last  3  years 
that  growth  factor  has  added  180  million 
pounds  to  the  allowable  Imports. 

There  is  a  third  factor,  as  the  Senatof 
knows,  that  after  having  used  that 
higher  base  and  the  growth  factor, 
there  was  piled  on  top  of  that  mountain 
peak  a  10-percent  override  that  was 
really  very  uncalled  for  and  harmful. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    The  same  growth  fac- 
tor is  written  in  the  bill  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.    HRUSKA.    The    same    growth 
lactor  Is  attached  to  the  lower  base 
quota. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  true  that  as  the 
bill  now  stands,  it  does  not  contain  the 
10-percent  factor? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct.  The 
10-percent  factor  has  been  stricken  from 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  this  morn- 
ing, of  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  a  sponsor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  that  as  of  now,  in 
the  future,  we  will  be  faced  with  the  585- 
million-poimd  figure  and  with  a  con- 
stant growth  factor.  However,  we  will 
not  be  faced  with  the  10-percent  over- 
ride, so  that  we  actually  get  to  a  trigger- 
ing of  the  quota  system  at  a  much  earlier 
point  and  with  more  certainty  than  we 
did  before. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  The  feature  of 
the  bill,  as  the  Senator  recalls,  is  that 
the  mechanism  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture making  quarterly  estimates  is 
wiped  out  of  the  bill.  Instead,  a  mathe- 
matical achievement  of  a  certain  num- 
ber each  quarter  will  result  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  an  embargo  at  that  point. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  There  was  mention 
a  few  moments  ago  of  the  conference  call 
between  some  members  of  the  Bent- 
Prowers  Cattlemen's  Association,  Sena- 
tor DoMiNicK's  office,  and  members  of 
my  staff.  As  a  result  of  that  call  we  sent 
an  Inquiry  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture asking  them  to  Justify  the  methods 
upon  which  these  cattle  estimates  had 
been  made. 

We  received  yesterday  a  reply  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  has 
not,  in  my  opinion,  answered  the  true  im- 
port of  our  letter  to  them,  nor  given  us 
anything  to  indicate  that  they  have  any- 
thing in  mind  which  will  make  the  future 
estimates  in  the  agriculture  field  of  this 
country  more  accurate  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much,  and 
I  Join  wholeheartedly  with  him  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  Senator.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  a 
very  Important  and  meaningful  pres- 
entation this  morning. 

I,  too,  note  with  considerable  dismay 
that  farm  income  Is  down. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  parity 
now  stands  at  74,  the  lowest  It  has  been 
In  some  30  years.  Add  to  that  the  Im- 
pact the  estimating  error  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  when  they  under- 
estimated the  total  number  of  livestock 
on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  America, 
and  we  begin  to  get  some  appreciation 
of  what  has  happened  and  what  Is  be- 
coming a  very  disastrous  price  situation. 
I  represent  a  State  that  is  quite  de- 
pendent upon  the  vitality  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  livestock  industry.  In  Wy- 
oming livestock  and  agriculture  are  the 
second  biggest  income  producers. 

When  livestock  sell  for  low  prices,  as 
they  have  been  and  are  now  doing,  not 
only  are  the  farmers  and  ranchers  hurt, 
but  everyone  else  is  also  hurt. 

I  have  talked  with  people  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  my  State.  I 
know  what  Is  happening  In  the  small 


towns.  I  know  what  is  happening  in  the 
school  districts.  The  contributions  that 
livestock  must  and  do  make  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  schools  are  very  important. 

I  know  how  far  reaching  is  the  Impact 
that  this  price  situation  is  having  upon 
everyone  In  the  State  of  Wyoming, 

I  think  the  Senator  has  provided  for 
six  important  steps  that  need  to  be  taken 
to  rectify  this  situation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  has  already  observed  that  the 
bill  would  wipe  out  the  10 -percent  over- 
ride which  must  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
because  when  imports  reach  a  high  level, 
the  real  daunage  is  done  to  our  domestic 
price  situation  at  that  point,  and  to  add 
to  that  damage  the  lO-percent  override 
makes  the  situation  quite  unbearable. 

The  Senator  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  bill  would  provide  for  an 
elimination  of  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  these 
estimates.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  he  cannot  do  so  and  that  no  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  be  expected  to 
give  meaningful  estimates  for  as  far  In 
advance  as  the  present  bill  provides. 

The  base  quota  has  been  lowered  to  a 
realistic  figure  so  as  to  exclude  the  year 
1963  in  which  imports  were  beyond  all 
comprehension  and  realism  insofar  as  a 
meaningful  relation  between  domestic 
and  foreign  production  is  concerned. 
This  would  cut  those  figures  back. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  those  im- 
ports could  be  set  and  applied  for  quar- 
terly. This  Is  important  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  an  orderly  marketing  and 
an  orderly  price  structure.  Certainly 
applying  these  imports  and  regulations 
on  a  quarterly  basis  rather  than  on  an 
annual  basis  would  tend  to  stabilize  our 
market,  which  would  be  of  interest  and 
importance  not  only  to  the  producers  but 
also  the  consumers.  It  would  give  au- 
thority also  to  imposing  import  figures 
on  other  products,  if  necessary. 

As  the  Senator  very  ably  points  out, 
when  foreign  countries  have  filled  their 
import  quotas  it  is  only  understandable 
that  they  will  turn  to  these  competitive 
products  which  can  be  dumped  into  our 
markets  and,  In  effect,  have  a  very  dis- 
astrous relationship  to  our  price  struc- 
ture. 

The  Senator  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  offshore  purchases  by  the  military 
should  be  charged  up  to  the  total  import 
quotas. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  a  very 
meaningful  presentation  this  morning. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accord  his' 
bill  the  serious  consideration  It  deserves 
and  that  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  bring 
about  an  implementation  of  these  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  law  so  as  to  get  our 
agricultural  economy  back  on  the  track 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
our  neighboring  state.  We  have  so 
many  interests  in  common,  perhaps  the 
chief  of  which  Is  the  cattle  Industry. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  quota  In  the  law,  based  on  1959 
through  1963,  Is  adjusted  up  and  down, 
is  It  not.  In  relation  to  the  estimate  of 
domestic  production? 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  based  upon  the  fluctuations 
of  production  in  America. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Then,  the  mlsjudg- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  E>ei>artment  of 
Agriculture  really  cut  two  ways,  did  It 
not?  It  hurts  not  only  in  relation  to 
what  the  cattleman  may  plan  upon,  but 
also  in  relation  to  where  the  basic  quota 
would  end? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Of  course,  the  misestimates  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  are  of  two  kinds. 
One  has  to  do  with  the  estimate  of  im- 
ports of  this  particular  kind. 

Earlier  there  was  a  complaint  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  misestimates  of  cattle 
numbers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  that  affects  the 
basic  quota. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  might.  The  fig- 
ures can  change  quickly.  Originally  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimated  960 
million  pounds  of  imports  for  1967,  and 
within  three  months  he  revised  that  fig- 
ure down  to  900  million,  a  difference  of 
60  million  pounds. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  estimates  are 
made  on  a  quarterly  basis,  will  that  be 
any  inhibition  whatever  to  whatever  con- 
tracts we  make  on  the  imports  that  will 
be  allowed? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  my  proposal 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  no 
longer  be  called  upon  to  make  those  esti- 
mates. He  would  have  to  report  only 
on  the  volume  of  Imports.  When  the 
figure  reaches  a  certain  level,  a  procla- 
mation by  the  President  will  take  effect 
and  there  will  be  a  cessation  of  those 
imports  for  that  quarter. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Just  to  the  quarter 
itself? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  the  quarter  itself. 
The  next  quarter  you  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  have  been  using 
the  figure  of  720  million  pounds.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  1967,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  figure  of  904.5  million  pounds. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    As  the  adjusted  base. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  As  the  adjusted  base. 
It  Is  only  100  million  pounds  less  than 
the  high  in  1963. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  would  make  this 
fln«d  observation:  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
instituting  an  extensive  purchasing  op- 
eration at  this  time  to  keep  the  price  of 
beef  up  at  the  same  time  they,  on  the 
other  side,  have  the  Import  problem. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  pre- 
sented by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Hruska,  to 
tighten  the  present  meat  import  quota 
law  and  make  it  more  realistic  with  con- 
ditions that  occur  In  the  all-important 
farm  segment  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
I  am  delighted  at  the  broad  support  al- 
ready shown  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
for  this  legislation.  I  think  the  large 
number  of  cosponsors  Is  indicative  of  the 
grave  national  concern  over  the  status 
of  the  farm  economy. 


The  critical  situation  caused  by  the 
continual  increase  in  imports  is  evident 
in  the  facts  and  figures  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Cattle 
prices  have  dropped  10  percent,  hog 
prices  have  plunged  31  percent,  and  the 
price  of  chickens  is  down  11.5  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  Lamb  prices  also  have 
tumbled. 

The  livestock  price  decline  already  has 
had  a  telling  effect  on  total  farm  income. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  repoi'ted  several 
days  ago  that  farm  income  this  year  is 
headed  for  a  drop  of  at  least  $1  billion 
and  possibly  as  much  as  $1.5  billion 
below  last  year's  level. 

The  farm  income  decline  is  being  felt 
in  all  other  segments  of  the  national 
economy.  Fanners  are  purchasing  less 
equipment,  fewer  and  cheaper  automo- 
biles, and  less  consumer  goods  than  a 
year  ago.  They  are  being  forced  to  seek 
more  and  bigger  loans  to  meet  operating 
expenses. 

Because  of  the  critical  price  and  in- 
come situation,  Mr.  President,  I  am  serv- 
ing notice  here  and  now  that  I  shall  urge 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Hruska  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  shall  urge  that  the  meat-Import  bill 
be  given  priority  in  a  review  scheduled 
to  get  underway  soon  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  international  trade 
structure  of  the  United  States  and  the 
administration  of  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

The  matter  of  meat  imports  fits  within 
the  category  of  a  shortcoming  in  the 
applicable  statutes  in  our  international 
trade  structure.  As  a  result,  this  matter 
can  be  considered  as  part  of  public  hear- 
ings which  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman.  Senator  Long,  has  announced 
as  a  plan  for  "a  concentrated  Senate 
exercise  of  the  oversight  fimction."  The 
present  meat-import  law,  while  it 
worked  all  right  in  the  beginning,  has 
proved  not  to  be  strict  enough  in  Its  ap- 
plication to  protect  domestic  livestock 
producers  and  the  meat  industry  against 
mounting  imports.  Senator  Hrtjska's 
bill  would  correct  the  problem.  It  would 
make  the  present  law  more  realistic.  It 
would  correct  an  oversight  which  now 
has  become  obvious  in  the  original  meat 
import  law  which  I  Joined  Senator 
Hruska  In  sponsoring  several  years  ago. 

This  matter  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  shall  push  for  hear- 
ings to  expedite  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  on  Senator  Hruska 's  bill,  and  I 
commend  him  for  introducing  it. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  are 
headed  toward  a  common  goal,  which 
includes  not  only  relief  for  our  seriously 
depressed  domestic  livestock  Industry  but 
also  a  more  sensible  distribution  of  food 
in  the  world. 

It  does  not  make  sense  in  a  planet 
where  half  of  the  people  are  hungry, 
and  two-thirds  need  higher  protein  diets, 
to  be  shipping  large  quantities  of  meat 
into  the  one  country  where  meat  is  al- 
ready In  such  oversupply  that  markets 


are  depressed  and  the  producers  are 
going  broke. 

During  the  discussion  of  my  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6950  yesterday,  I  did  not 
have  at  hand  the  current  cattle  price 
report,  from  which  I  had  intended  to 
quote.  I  do  have  it  today.  It  is  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Weekly  Live- 
stock, Meat,  and  Wool  Market  News  bul- 
letin. The  latest  available  is  for  the  week 
of  April  15.  At  page  338  of  that  report 
there  is  comparison  of  average  cattle 
prices  at  various  markets  for  the  week 
ending  last  Saturday,  and  for  the  com- 
parable week  in  1966. 

The  report  on  the  Omaha  market 
shows  that  prime  steers  sold  last  weelc 
$3.84  to  $4.17  per  hundredweight  lower 
than  a  year  before,  depending  on  the 
weight  of  the  animals.  Choice  steers 
were  down  $3.42  to  $3.46.  Good  steers 
were  down  $2.85  per  hundredweight  and 
standard  steers  were  down  $2.05. 

The  1966  level  was  not  a  bonanza  level. 
It  has  been  described  to  me  as  a  break- 
even level.  With  the  decline  this  year, 
the  producers  are  losing  money  on  the 
meat  we  have  on  our  tables. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  in  the  Record  the  table 
of  weekly  average  of  daily  quotations  on 
meat  animals  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  California  markets. 

My  information  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.,  Monday  and  Tuesday  was  that  the 
market  there  was  continuing  to  decline. 

The  situation,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
emergency  situation  in  which  we  should 
do  what  we  can  as  speedily  as  we  can. 

That  is  the  reason.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  hope  we  can  hold  the  meat  import 
amendment  on  the  Investment  tax  credit 
bill  through  conference. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  ignore  Senate  bills 
involving  revenue;  to  insist  that  meas- 
ures which  affect  revenue  in  any  way— as 
an  import  embargo  would  do — be  re- 
quired to  originate  in  the  House  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  has  accepted  the 
Senate's  right  to  amend  tax  legislation 
which  originated  there,  and  has  con- 
sidered Senate  proposals  when  offered  as 
amendments  to  House  bills.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  the  Meat  Import  Limi- 
tation Act  of  1964  was  handled,  by 
amending  a  House  bill. 

The  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  Introducing  is  a  constructive 
bill.  It  has  provisions  which  I  hope  will 
get  consideration  in  the  conference  on 
H.R.  6950. 

If  it  proves  impossible  for  any  reason 
to  hold  the  meat  import  amendment  on 
H.R.  6950,  the  Hruska  bill  Is  an  excellent 
^measure  for  us  to  use  as  the  basis  for  a 
'continued  fight  to  assist  the  livestock  in- 
dustry and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Senator  on  it,  and  on  his  continuing, 
vigorous  work  to  keep  livestock — the  big- 
gest element  of  all  in  American  agricul- 
ture— economically  healthy  and  produc- 
tive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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CcMU — Weekly  average  of  daily  quotations 
1         (In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 

C^cago 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

Denver 

CalKomla 

Slaughter  catOe 

s 

1966 

X 

1667 

X: 

1666 

X- 

1967 

X- 

1966 

X- 

1967 

X: 

1966 

X- 

1967 

Apr. 
18, 
1966 

Steers: 
Prime: 

900  to  1.100 

25.28 
28.10 

24.38 
24.82 
23. 3S 

21.  ee 

23.86 
22.38 
20. 5D 

17.40 
17.72 
17.06 

i5.se 

26.62 
30.28 

28.32 
28.72 
26.42 
24.32 

27.25 
24.65 
23.05 

20.55 
16.62 
16.25 
17.98 

24.88 
24.78 

24.02 
23.78 
22.45 
21.00 

23.28 
21.55 
20.00 

17.30 
17.20 
17.00 
16.50 

21.75 
22.30 
21.76 

28.72 
28.95 

27.48 
27.40 
25.30 
23.05 

26.62 
24.12 
21.90 

19.75 
19. 22 
17.92 
16.32 

"2i'66' 
21.26 

1.100  to  1.300 

Choice: 

900  to  1,100  .  . 

23.88 
23.88 
22.12 
20.12 

22.68 
20.55 

27.72 
27.68 
25.82 
23.80 

26.28 
24.18 

23.30 
23.42 
21.68 

27.18 
27.22 
25.18 

25.88 
25.50 
24.75 
23.75 

23.75 

27  75 

1,100  to  1,300 

Good:  900  to  1,100 

Standard 

28.25 
26.50 
25.60 

HeUers: 

Choice:  900  to  1,100 

Uood:  800  to  1,000 

22.65 
20.90 

25.98 
2108 

26.50 

Standard 

Cows: 

Commercial 

16.80 
16.88 
16.25 
14.78 

22.12 
22.00 
21.38 

20.42 
19.58 
18.32 
16.80 

21.62 
21.10 
19.72 

19.12 
18.25 
16.75 
14.88 

22.25 
23.25 
21.12 

21.00 
19.25 
16.75 
14.50 

Utility 

Cutter 

Canner 

buUs: 

Good 

Commercial 

2i.7§  ;     23.00 
22.60  1     22.60 

21.75 
21.38 

Ctlllty 

MEAT  IMPOST   CONTROL  ACT   SHOULD   BE   BXVISZD 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
decline  in  farm  prices  continues.  And 
with  costs  rising,  farmers  across  the  Na- 
tion have  been  caught  in  a  squeeze  that 
threatens  the  viability  of  the  entire  farm 
economy. 

All  phases  of  agriculture  have  been  hit, 
including  the  livestock  sector.  Cattle 
prices  are  down  10.4  percent  from  March, 
1966.  Pork  prices  are  down  25  percent 
and  sheep  prices  are  down  16  percent. 

The  recent  price  drop,  plus  the  heavy 
anticipated  marketings  during  the  next 
few  months  has  prompted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  undertake  a  spe- 
cial purchase  program  for  beef  and  pork 
in  an  effort  to  forestall  a  further  price 
slump. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  undertaken 
this  special  buying  program  in  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  some  of  the  surplus 
meat  from  the  market  at  the  very  time 
when  meat  imports  into  this  country 
continue  to  increase  and  are  approaching 
an  alltime  high. 

All  indications  are  that  the  current 
meat  supply  is  greater  than  the  type  of 
effective  demand  needed  to  assure  the 
cattle  producers  and  feeders  a  fair  and 
equitable  price  on  their  product.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  situation,  but 
certainly  a  significant  factor  is  the  con- 
tinued heavy  volimie  of  meat  Imports. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  meat  imports  in  1967  will  be 
at  least  900  million  pounds.  This  com- 
pares to  the  614.2  million  pounds  of  beef 
and  mutton  Imported  In  1965  and  the 
823.5  million  pounds  in  1966. 

The  900  million  pounds  predicted  for 
1967  is  only  about  100  million  pounds 
less  than  the  record-high  volume  of  1963 
which  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
sharp  price  decline  that  resulted  in  great 
economic  hardships  and  losses  through- 
out the  livestock  industry  in  the  years 
1963-64. 

As  a  result  of  the  import  situation  In 
1963,  Congress  took  action  to  establish  a 
reasonable  control  program  intended  to 
prevent  reoccurrences  of  the  1963-64 
price  disaster.    Efforts  by  Congress  at 


that  time  to  establish  some  semblance  of 
control  over  Imports  of  foreign  meats 
were  first  resisted  vigorously  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  relented  only  after  the 
price  situation  had  become  so  bad  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  the  1964 
congressional  action  was  the  official  rec- 
ognition that  quotas  on  imports  of  beef 
and  beef  products  were  justified  and 
necessary.  The  mechanics  adopted  to 
carry  out  this  principle  were  generally 
viewed  as  constituting  a  trial  method 
approach.  In  other  words,  among  those 
directly  concerned,  it  was  widely  assumed 
that  after  a  period  of  time  the  whole 
question  of  beef  imports  would  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  whether  the  law 
was  working  effectively  to  achieve  its 
general  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  now  clear 
that  our  experience  to  date  demonstrates 
that  the  present  law  is  not  working  effec- 
tively and  that  changes  should  be  made 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  American  live- 
stock industry  from  further  price  de- 
clines. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  seriously  pro- 
ix>ses  that  imports  should  be  completely 
shut  out.  We  all  know  that  this  type  of 
abrupt  action  would  have  adverse  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  foreign  trade 
charmels.  We  sdl  recognize  that  trade 
is  a  two-way  thing,  that  if  we  hope  to 
sell  other  agricultural  goods  and  manu- 
factured products  to  other  nations  we 
must  also  make  it  p>06sible  for  other  coun- 
tries to  sell  goods  to  us.  Therefore,  a 
total  embargo  on  beef  imports  would 
have  adverse  long-range  effects  on  Amer- 
ican agriculture  in  general  and  for  other 
sectors  of  our  economy  as  well. 

But  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  current  program  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. It  simply  makes  no  reasonable 
economic  sense,  for  example,  to  continue 
to  allow  imports  to  increase  at  a  time 
when  domestic  prices  are  already  fall- 
ing. And  it  certainly  makes  no  sense 
for  us  to  continue  to  allow  Incresised 
beef  Imports  on  the  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Government  engages 
in  a  special  purchase  program  of  beef 
in  an  effort  to  shore  up  domestic  prices. 


Mr.  President,  during  recent  months, 
numerous  proposals  have  been  made  to 
modify  the  present  law.  I  laelieve  that 
the  proposal  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  Senator 
Hruska,  constitutes  a  worthy  and  rea- 
sonable approach.  Senator  Hruska  has 
explained  his  proposal  at  considerable 
length  and  it  would  be  redvmdant  for 
me  to  review  the  excellent  £md  detailed 
explanation  that  he  has  made. 

However,  as  I  read  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal and  as  I  have  followed  this  debate 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  constitute 
a  reasonable  and  effective  solution  to  the 
problem.  It  does  not  eliminate  the  basic 
framework  of  the  machinery  created  by 
Public  Law  88-432,  but  rather  seeks  to 
improve  on  the  application  of  the  ob- 
jectives that  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
it  passed  this  bill  in  1964.  It  would 
change  the  basic  quota  used  for  calcu- 
lating annual  allowable  import  levels  to 
a  base  period  of  1958-62,  which  Is  much 
more  realistic  than  the  1959-63  base  as 
provided  at  present. 

It  would  eliminate  the  present  overrun 
provision  by  which  imports  into  this 
country  are  allowed  to  exceed  the  pre- 
scribed cutoff  level  by  10  percent.  It 
would  extend  the  import  controls  to 
other  livestock  products  such  as  canned, 
cured  and  otherwise  preserved  beef 
which  have  been  coming  into  the  country 
at  increased  rates.  This  proposal  would 
also  improve  the  method  of  estimating 
and  reporting  import  trends,  thus  as- 
suring more  effective  implementation  of 
the  control  objectives  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  American  agri- 
culture has  been  experiencing  a  severe 
price-cost  squeeze.  This  trend  has  al- 
ready caused  great  hardship.  If  it  con- 
tinues, the  impact  on  agriculture  will  be 
disastrous  and  the  repercussions  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  economy. 

The  Uvestock  sector  has  been  i>articu- 
larly  hard  hit.  With  American  cattle- 
men already  suffering  from  low  prices, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  justify  contin- 
ued Increases  in  Import  volumes,  which 
will  help  cattlemen  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  but  which  can  only  cause  fur- 
ther difficulties  here  at  home. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  in 
sponsorship  of  a  bill  that  would  tighten 
Import  quotas  on  foreign  meats,  mainly 
beef  and  lamb. 

The  1964  Beef  and  Mutton  Import  Act, 
although  adequate  then,  is  not  so  now. 
The  state  of  our  domestic  livestock  in- 
dustry is  serious,  and  I  feel  that  action 
should  be  taken  without  delay. 

The  livestock  raisers  of  New  Mexico 
share  the  plight  of  others  engaged  In 
this  industry  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
have  had  numerous  communications 
from  them  protesting  against  the  com- 
mercially destructive  fiood  of  foreign 
imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  issue 
before  us  is  remarkably  clear,  for  full 
hearings  and  debate  on  the  subject  were 
held  in  1964  when  the  original  import 
limitation  was  adopted. 

The  American  livestock  raiser  is  in 
grave  jeopardy.  We  must  update  our 
import  limitations  in  order  to  alleviate 
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an  already  bad  situation.  We  have  no 
time  to  lose,  and  I  ask  this  Chamber  to 
Join  me  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  insiiring  that  this  swift 
action  will  be  forthcoming. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  now  transact  rou- 
tine morning  business  under  the  3-mln- 
ute  limitation. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  on  Rzsebte  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Reserve  Forces,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rbpobt  of  Board  or  Oovkrnors  or  the 
Federal  Rcbksve  Ststxm 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  calendar  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

VOCAnONAL    RKHAim.TATIOK    AMZNSICEKTS    Or 

1967 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and 
exptand  the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize  as- 
sistance In  eetabllshment  and  operation  at 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  mi- 
grants (with  aococnpanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglaltaure  of  the 
State  of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resoltttion  22 
"Assembly    Joint    resolution    memorializing 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 

legislation  limiting  Imports  of  butterfat  or 

nonfat  milk  solids 

"Whereas,  Pending  legislation  before  the 
90th  Congress  woxild  limit  Imports  of  butter- 
fat  or  nonfat  milk  aoUds  In  excess  of  the 
respective  average  anmial  quantities  which 
were  admitted  for  consumption  during  the 
6  calendar  yean  1961  throxigh  1966;  and 

"Whereas.  Standards  of  quality  and  health 
maintained  by  foreign  comi>etltlon  are  usu- 
ally Inferior  to  those  In  the  United  States 
and  proper  control  Is  Imperative  to  protect 
domestic  milk  producers;  and 

"Whereas,  The  dairy  Industry  of  this  na- 
tion provides  substantial  revenues  required 
for  the  support  of  this  country,  provides  em- 
ployment for  millions  of  American  citizens 
and  Is  vital  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  each 
and  every  American  family;  now,  therefore. 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 


lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  limiting  Imports 
of  butterfat  or  nonfat  milk  solids;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Jodtt  Resolution  19 
"Enrolled  Joint  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  take  action  to  prevent  the  in- 
terstate Pecatonlca  River  from  flooding 
annually  in  the  plains  of  southwestern 
Wisconsin 

"Whereas,  the  Pecatonlca  River  spills  out 
of  Its  banks  each  spring,  inundating  Darling- 
ton, Wisconsin  and  surrounding  communi- 
ties, halting  highway  and  municipal  traffic, 
damaging  the  goods  and  business  of  numer- 
ous merchants,  injuring  crops  and  causing 
general  havoc  in  the  area;  and 

"Whereas,  this  year  a  pre-sprlng  flood  oc- 
curred on  January  24,  caused  by  an  unusual 
heat  wave  together  with  heavy  rains,  and  the 
river  crested  at  Darlington  at  16.4  feet,  more 
than  6  feet  above  flood  stage,  creating  the 
dismal  prospect  of  2  floods  within  a  period  of 
only  several  short  months;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Pecatonlca  is  an  Interstate 
river,  traversing  northern  Illinois  as  well  as 
southern  Wisconsin;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  respectfully  memorializes  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  acUon  to  pre- 
vent the  Pecatonlca  River  from  flooding  an- 
nually; and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  to  every 
member  of  the  Congressional  delegaUon  from 
Wisconsin. 

"William  P.  NtroxMT, 

"Senate  Chief  Clerk. 
"Harold  V.  Proeuch, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly." 


RESOLUTION  OP  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  now  In  session 
In  Santa  Fe,  has  passed  a  house  memo- 
rial relating  to  certain  provisions  In  the 
cropland  adjustments  program  and  re- 
questing consideration  of  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorial  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  that  a  copy  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

Memorial 
A  house  memorial  relating  to  certain  provi- 
sions In  the  cropland  adjustments  program 
and  requesting  conslderaUon  of  them  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S. 
Congress 

Whereas,  the  eighty-ninth  congress  of  the 
United  States  repealed  the  provisions  of  the 
soil  bank  program  and  enacted  the  cropland 
adjustments  program;  and 

Whereas,  the  soU  bank  program  provided 
for  participation  of  parts  of  farms,  and  the 


cropland  adjustments  program  has  been  used 
for  retirement  of  whole  farms;  and 

Whereas,  the  limited  amount  of  money 
which  the  secretary  of  agriculture  can  now 
expend  on  reserving  farm  acreage  has  re- 
sulted in  Inequitable  participation  in  the 
cropland  adjustments  program: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  secretary  of 
agriciilture  and  the  United  States  congress 
are  respectfully  requested  to  consider  a  more 
equitable  method  of  participation  for  pro- 
ducers In  the  cropland  adjustments  program 
by  apportioning  the  farm  lands  held  In  re- 
serve in  such  manner  as  to  provide  for  wider 
distribution  of  the  benefits;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, the  speaker  of  the  United  States 
house  of  representatives,  the  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  United  States  senate  and  to 
the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  United 
States  congress. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Pe. 

[SEAL] 

Bruce  King, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Ernestine  D.  Evans. 

Secretary  of  State. 


RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  now  In  session 
In  Santa  Pe,  has  passed  a  house  me- 
morial protesting  expansion  of  Cannon 
Air  Force  Base  bombing  range  in  Roose- 
velt County. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  that  a  copy  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

Memorial 
A  memorial  protesting  expansion  of  Cannon 

Air  Force  Base  bombing  range  in  Roosevelt 

County 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Air  Force  pro- 
poses to  expand  its  existing  bombing  range 
in  Roosevelt  County  of  this  state  to  encom- 
pass some  20.720  acres  of  deeded  land;  and 

Whereas,  the  existing  bombing  range  now 
consists  of  6.600  acres  of  deeded  land  and  the 
proposed  expansion  would  take  in  another 
16,120  acres  of  deeded  land;  and 

Whereas,  approximately  6,000  acres  of  this 
land  Is  irrigable  farm  and  ranch  land  Impor- 
tant to  the  agricultural  economy  of  this  state 
because  of  the  general  scarcity  of  such  Ir- 
rigable land;  and 

Whereas,  such  purchase  will  not  only 
prove  a  hardship  to  the  farm  families  now 
living  on  such  land,  regarding  their  reloca- 
tion and  possibly  their  readjustment  in  other 
vocations,  but  will  also  remove  such  land 
from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  county;  and 

Whereas,  among  the  vast  holdings  of  land 
by  the  federal  government  In  New  Mexico 
there  are  many  thousands  of  non-produc- 
tive, non-lrrtgable  acres  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  fiylng  distance  which  might 
prove  more  suitable  for  bombing  purposes; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force  be  urgently  and  respectfully 
requested  to  halt  the  further  expansion  of 
the  Cannon  Air  Force  Bombing  Range  in 
Roosevelt  County  at  the  expense  of  produc- 
tive deeded  farm  land;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation  and  to 
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the  Honorable  Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol.  in  the 
city  of  Sante  Fe. 
[seal] 

Bruce  Kino, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Ernestine  D.  Evans, 

Secretary  of  State. 


RESOLUTION   OP  THE   SENATE  OP 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Legis- 
lature, now  In  session  In  Santa  Fe.  has 
passed  a  senate  memorial  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
to  draft  laws  to  allow  a  more  equitable 
selection  from  disadvantaged  minority 
groups. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  that  a  copy  by  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  28 
A  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  amend  the  draft  laws  to 

allow  a  more  equitable  selection  from  dis- 
advantaged minority  groups 

Whereas,  the  minority  groups  in  the  state 
of  New  Mexico  have  been  economically  and 
educationally  deprived  and  few  of  the  yo\mg 
men  In  these  groups  can  afford  to  attend 
college:  and 

Whereas,  without  a  college  deferment  from 
the  draft,  these  yoxmg  men  are  Inducted 
into  the  armed  forces,  or  to  avoid  the  draft, 
volunteer  for  other  branches  of  the  armed' 
forces;  and 

Whereas.  New  Mexico's  largest  minority 
group  consists  of  Americans  of  Spanish  de- 
scent and  constitutes  some  twenty-nine  per- 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  approximately  sixty-nine  percent 
of  aU  Inductees  from  New  Mexico  are  of 
Spanish  extraction;  and 

Whereas,  of  fifty-eight  New  Mexicans 
killed  In  Vietnam  dxiring  1966.  twenty-five 
were  Americans  of  Spanish  descent;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  apparent  that  persons  with 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  are  more  likely 
to  be  drafted,  which  Is  discriminatory  and 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
amend  the  draft  laws  to  allow  a  more  equi- 
table selection  from  disadvantaged  minority 
groups;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  t^tt 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  speaker  of  tha 
United  States  house  of  representatives,  the 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States 
senate  and  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to 
the  United  States  congress. 

(seal) 

Signed  and  Sealed  at  The  Capltol,  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

E.    Lee    Francis, 
President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
JuANTTA  Pino, 
Chief  Clerk.  New  Mexico  Senate. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
MEXICO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature,  now  In 
session  in  Santa  Fe,  has  passed  a  senate 
Joint  memorial  relating  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  protesting  the 
withdrawal  of  certain  lands  from  all  ap- 
propriations imder  the  public  land  laws. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  that  a  copy  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  11 
A  joint  memorial  relating  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land    Management    and    protesting    the 
withdrawal  of  certain  lands  from  all  ap- 
propriations under  the  public  land  laws 
Whereas,  the  bureau  of  land  management 
has  filed  an  application  for  withdrawal  of  all 
public  lands  which  are  valuable  or  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  geothermal  steam  from 
all  appropriations  under  the  public  mineral 
leasing  laws;  and 

Whereas,  the  bureau  of  land  management 
desires  the  withdrawal  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  including 
geothermal  steam  resources,  and  the  mineral 
and  other  resource  values  in  the  lands;  and 
Whereas,  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands  Is 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  state  of  New 
Mexico; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  pro- 
test to  the  withdrawal  of  aU  pubUc  lands 
which  are  valuable  or  prospectively  valuable 
for  geothermal  steam  from  all  appropriations 
under  the  public  land  laws  Is  hereby  made; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  Washington.  D.c.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Department  of  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20240,  and  to  the  New  Mexico 
delegation  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Signed  and  Sealed  at  The  Capltol,  In  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

[seal!  e.  Lee  Francis, 

President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
Bruce  King, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  oommlttee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1029.  A  bill  to  Improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  In  high-risk  situa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  190) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HRU8KA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  MuNDT.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  MrrcALr,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  MTT.T,ini,  Mr.  Hickenloopeh, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Youno  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  HATnxLD,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Manstield,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.   MoNTOTA,  Mr.   Moss,   and   Mr. 

MONRONIT)  : 

S.  1688.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAM : 
S.  1689.  A  bill  to  encourage  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  vol\intary  cooperative  area- 
wide  planning  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1690.  A  bill  to  prohibit,  without  the 
express  approval  of  Congress,  any  construc- 
tion which  woxild  result  in  altering  the  pro- 
portions, changing  the  size,  or  modifying 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  in  any  substantial 
manner,  and  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  existing  and  future  space  needs  of 
the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.MUSKIE: 
S.  1691.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  OU  Pollution 
Act  of  1924;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Musioe  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  BoGGS.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  CxniTis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Domi- 
nick,   Mr.   Fannin,   Mr.    Pong,   Mr. 
Gritfin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  HicKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,    Mr.   Jordan   of   Idaho,   Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mnxa, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Phoutt,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware,   and    Mr.    Young    of    North 
Dakota) : 
B.  1692.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Perct  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RTBIOOFF : 
S.  1693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVill  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bUl  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bjsxcorr  when  ha 
introduced   the    above   bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  1594.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  tiie  lns\irance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
8. 1595.  A  biU  to  amend  title  23   of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
roads  and  streets  In  State  subdivisions;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  1696.  A  bill  authorizing  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects  in 
West  Virginia  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1697.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
restoration  and  development  of  migratory 
waterfowl  habitat  In  the  middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  N.  Mex.,  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  migratory  bird  treaties  with 
Canada  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  1698.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  com- 
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mission  to  study  quality  controls  and  manu- 
facturing procedures  of  medical  devices, 
surgical  Instrvunents,  eurtlflclal  organs  and 
limbs,  therapeutic  Instruments  and  devices, 
and  other  medical  and  hospital  equipment; 
to  determine  the  need  for  and  the  extent  of 
Federal  regulation  of  such  medical  devices; 
to  recommend  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  methods  for  determining  construc- 
tive minimum  performance  standards,  and 
feasible  methods  for  Federal  regiilatlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1599.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  by  enabling  him,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  rescind  the  retail  sale 
of  goods  or  services  when  the  sale  Is  entered 
into  at  a  place  other  than  the  address  of  the 
seller;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magndson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TTn.T.   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bath. 

Mr.     BuKDiCK,     Mr.     Cari,son,     Mr. 

Curtis,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  MiLua,  Mr. 

Peix,  and  Mr.  Sparkuan)  : 
S.  1600.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  provi- 
sions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS TO  DEVELOP  VOLUN- 
TARY  COOPERATIVE  AREAWIDE 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  proper  referral,  a 
bill  to  encourage  local  governments  to 
develop  voluntary  cooperative  areawlde 
planning  programs. 

There  are  many  programs  that  are 
designed  to  help  local  governing  ofBclals 
who  are  willing  to  plan  on  a  broad  basis 
with  the  governing  officials  of  other  lo- 
calities to  Improve  their  areas. 

One  primary  example  of  this  is  the 
provisions  which  are  contained  in  the 
Model  Cities  Act  of  1966.  which  provides 
certain  incentives  to  metropolitan,  city, 
and  coimty  governments.  The  act.  how- 
ever, does  not  provide  the  same  Incen- 
tives to  local  officials  in  nonmetropolitan 
and  rural  areas  who  will  work  together 
in  the  solution  of  their  mutual  problems. 
I  believe  it  is  only  logical  and  fair  to 
give  nonmetropolitan  and  rural  areas 
equal  treatment  to  that  of  their  coimter- 
parts  in  metropolitan,  city,  and  county 
governments.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  aimed  toward  accomplishing  that 
result. 

In  general,  the  bill  would  amend  exist- 
ing law  in  that  it  would,  first,  permit 
multicounty  rural  planning  agencies  to 
participate  in  the  section  701  urban  plan- 
ning program;  and  second,  it  would 
amend  title  n  of  the  Model  Cities  Act  of 
last  year  to  permit  applicants  in  multi- 
county  rural  areas  to  receive  the  same 
incentives  for  carrying  out  their  public 
facility  ts^pe  projects  as  are  now  provided 
applicants  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1589)  to  encourage  local 
governments  to  develop  volimtary  coop- 
erative areawlde  planning  programs,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PRESERVATION  OP  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  preserve  the  U.S.  Capitol.  The 
bill  would  also  create  a  broadly  based 
commission  to  study  the  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Capitol  Building,  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  contiguous  areas. 

PROVISIONS  or  THC  BILI. 

The  legislation  provides  that  no  work 
shall  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  any 
project  which  would  alter  the  propor- 
tions, change  the  size,  or  modify  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Building  in  any  substantial  man- 
ner, unless  the  project  has  been  si>ecifl- 
cally  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  establishes  a  17-member  U.S. 
Capitol  Building  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators,  two  Congressmen, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  two  ar- 
chitects, one  planner,  one  landscape  ar- 
chitect, two  engineers,  one  historian,  one 
political  scientist,  and  two  members  from 
private  life. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
analysis  of  the  present  and  anticipated 
future  needs  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Capitol  Building.  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  contiguous  areas.  The  study  will  in- 
clude an  investigation  of  work  space  for 
Members  of  Congress,  committees  of 
Congress,  and  staff  personnel,  the  prob- 
lem of  visitors  facilities,  and  other  per- 
tinent matters. 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings  the  com- 
mission will  recommend  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  development  plan.  The 
plan  shall  be  prepared  with  the  soal  of 
preserving  for  future  generations  the 
historical  integrity,  proportions,  and 
original  materials  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings, with  particular  emphasis  upon  pre- 
serving the  existing  architectural  design. 

The  commission  is  required  to  submit 
its  final  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  1  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
commission.  Thirty  days  after  submis- 
sion of  the  report  the  commission  goes 
out  of  existence. 

The  report  shall  include  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  on  procedures 
to  govern  the  development  and  approval 
of  the  design  of  buildings  in  the  Capitol 
area.  These  procedures  shall  be  ded- 
icated to  the  end  that  buildings  In  the 
U.S.  Capitol  area  should  reflect  the  dig- 
nity, enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability  of 
the  American  Government  and  should 
provide  optimum  facilities  In  an  archi- 
tectural style  and  form  which  em- 
bodies the  finest  American  architectural 
thought. 

WEST    FRONT    DCTENSION    UNWISE 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  controversial  proposal  to  extend  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Essentially  the  problem  bolls  down  to 
this:  Congress  today  needs  more  work- 
space.   And  as  a  result  of  the  expanding 


population  in  the  United  States,  Congress 
will  need  even  more  workspace  tn  the 
future.  Indeed,  we  can  expect  that  the 
demand  for  congressional  workspace  will 
continue  to  Increase  Indefinitely.  Con- 
gress must  decide  whether  It  makes  sense 
to  try  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  In- 
creased space  by  making  piecemeal  addi- 
tions, one  after  the  other,  to  the  Capitol 
Building. 

It  is  common  belief  that  if  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  Is  extended.  Con- 
gress' space  problems  will  be  solved  and 
that  Is  all  we  will  hear  from  the  Capitol 
stretchers  for  a  while.  Alas,  such  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

SIX  ADDITIONAL  EXTXNSIONS  CONTEMPLATED 
AVTXH    WEST    FRONT 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
recommended  five  other  changes.  The 
report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for 
1957 — reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  103,  part  12,  page 
16640 — states  that  the  following  addi- 
tional changes  have  been  planned  at  the 
request  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol : 

First.  Extension  of  the  present  Senate 
and  House  wings  to  the  east  a  distance 
approximately  equal  to  eastward  exten- 
sion of  the  east  front. 

Second.  Wings  extended  north  from 
the  north  portico  of  the  Senate  wing, 
and  south  from  the  south  portico  of  the 
House  wing. 

Third.  An  extension  north  and  south 
of  the  present  terrace  on  the  east  side. 

Fourth.  An  extension  northwest  and 
southwest  of  the  present  terrace  on  the 
west  side. 

Fifth.  The  addition  of  a  lower  level  in 
the  present  terrace  by  changing  the 
grade  to  permit  windows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  to  the  proposed  west  front 
extension  recommended  by  the  Archi- 
tect, these  five  additional  changes  to  the 
Capitol  are  burled  In  the  report.  That 
is  why  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  require 
that  this  building  may  not  be  changed 
without  the  specific  authorization  by 
Congress  first. 

In  addition,  the  report  urges: 

When  further  extensions  of  the  Capitol 
become  necessary  in  the  future,  such  exten- 
sions be  accomplished  by  extending  the 
Senate  and  House  wings  eastward,  approxi- 
mately the  same  distance  as  the  east  central 
front  Is  extended  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  without  this  legislation 
the  Architect  could  go  ad  Infinitum  with 
these  changes  and  other  changes  under 
this  general  Mother  Hubbard,  catch-all 
clause. 

After  this  Is  accomplished  perhaps 
the  dome  will  be  too  small  and  that  will 
have  to  be  Inflated.  Then  the  process 
can  begin  all  over  again.  We  will  end 
up  with  a  Capitol  as  tall  as  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  as  big  as  five 
Raybum  Buildings. 

The  policy  of  meeting  Congress'  ever- 
increasing  space  needs  by  constantly  en- 
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larglng  the  Capitol  is  questionable, 
especially  when  better  alternatives  are 
available. 

Congress  must  have  more  space.  It  Is 
short  of  space  now.  With  an  ever-in- 
creasing population  and  the  complexities 
of  Congress,  the  need  Is  certain  to  grow. 
However,  there  are  ways  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation without  these  extensions  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Capitol  is  the  single  most  important 
building  in  America.  It  Is  also  an 
architectural  masterpiece.  Somehow, 
through  a  process  we  cannot  divine,  our 
Capitol  grew  through  slow  additions  to 
achieve  Its  present  magnificence.  But 
one  cannot  really  compare  earlier  addi- 
tions with  what  Is  contemplated  by  the 
plans  described  above.  The  earlier  ac- 
tions were  logical  additions.  Senate  and 
House  wings  were  added.  A  dome  was 
added.  The  beautiful  west  front  was 
completed. 

What  Is  advocated  In  the  west  front 
extension  is  not  a  logical  architectural 
addition  at  all.  This  plan  would  push 
back  the  walls  of  an  existing  masterpiece, 
and  play  around  with  and  distort  the 
building's  near  perfect  proportions. 

How  can  we  justify  doing  such  violence 
to  the  Capitol,  without  even  exploring 
the  alternatives.  My  bill  would  create 
a  broadly  based  body  which  could  under- 
take an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole 
question  of  how  best  to  provide  for  Con- 
gress' sijace  needs.  The  body  would 
include  Senators.  Congressmen,  archi- 
tects, planners,  engineers,  an  historian, 
members  of  public  bodies  entrusted  with 
historic  preservation  and  planning  In 
the  Nation's  Capitol,  and  representatives 
of  the  general  public.  Congress  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  recommendations 
of  such  a  body  before  It  takes  action  to 
destroy  the  present  west  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  expert  who 
says  that  there  should  be  no  change. 
However,  we  have  not  had  that  expertise 
In  connection  with  the  Capitol.  My  bill 
would  propose  a  commission  composed 
of  the  finest  authorities  In  this  country 
In  connection  with  the  preservation  of 
Government  buildings. 

AMERICAN     INSTITUTE     OF     ARCHITECTS     REPORT 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
recently  released  a  "Report  on  Condi- 
tions of  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol." 
This  report  made  several  findings  which 
every  Senator  should  be  aware  of. 

The  ALA  found  first  that : 

The  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  is  in  a  state 
of  disrepair.  Numerous  cracks  are  in  evi- 
dence on  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Some 
window  lintels  and  keystones  have  cracked 
and  slipped.  Several  of  the  architrave 
stones  have  sagged.  The  foundations,  at 
some  points,  are  not  far  enough  below  the 
finish  grade  to  escape  frost  damage.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  defects  appears  to  Indicate 
that  danger  of  collapse  is  Imminent  or  that 
correction  is  impracticable. 

Second,  the  report  states  that: 
The  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  can  be 
restored  and  its  structural  weaknesses  cor- 
rected. Admittedly,  it  will  be  a  job  requir- 
ing skill  and  patience.  But  If  the  decision 
to  restore  the  Capitol  Is  made,  oui  building 
technology  Is  certainly  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge.    Restoration  would  be,  however. 


a  costly  undertaking  and  would  entail  some 
inconvenience. 

In  this  regard,  however,  it  Is  noted  that 
the  same  Inconvenience  would  occur  if 
the  West  Front  were  extended.  The 
AIA  also  believes  it  unlikely  that  the  cost 
of  restoration  would  approach  the  total 
cost  of  extension. 

Fourth,  the  report  notes  that: 
We  move  from  crisis  to  crisis  under  present 
procedures  for  approval  and  construction  of 
Capitol  Hill  buildings.  Unlike  other  parts 
of  the  Capital  City,  neither  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  nor  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning commission  has  authority  over  Capitol 
Hill  architecture  and  development.  A  Con- 
gressional inquiry  In  1965  brought  out  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  planning  for  Hill 
development  during  the  past  eight  years. 
And  today,  no  long-range  master  plan  exists 
to  guide  development  of  Capitol  grounds  and 
contiguous  areas. 

Finally,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  "recommends  that  the  west 
front  of  the  Capital  be  restored  and  that 
Congress  establish  a  permanent  policy 
prohibiting  any  further  major  altera- 
tion to  the  Capitol  other  than  that  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  structural  and 
safety  reasons." 

Mr.  President,  In  order  that  the  text 
of  this  report  may  be  made  available  for 
the  Information  of  all  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  report 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
together  with  the  appendix,  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
so  far  as  we  now  know  Congress  space 
needs  are  going  to  Increase  indefinitely. 
But  we  cannot  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Capitol  Indefinitely. 

The  Capitol,  as  It  now  stands.  Is  an 
architectural  masterpiece  and  historical- 
ly the  most  important  building  In  Amer- 
ica. Extension  of  the  west  front  will 
impair  its  historical  value.  Extension 
will  destroy  the  Capital's  near -perfect 
proportions,  the  relationships  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building,  and  the 
surrounding  landscaping.  Moreover,  the 
proposed  enlargement  still  will  not  satisfy 
Congress'  need  for  space. 

We  cannot  allow  America's  most  beau- 
tiful building  to  be  pushed  around  In 
this  manner.  There  are  feasible  alter- 
natives. Congress  should  take  action 
now  to  provide  the  means  for  sensible, 
rational  planning  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1590)  to  prohibit,  without 
the  express  approval  of  Congress,  any 
construction  which  would  result  in  al- 
tering the  proportions,  changing  the  size, 
or  modifying  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building 
In  any  substantial  manner,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  study  the  existing 
and  future  space  needs  of  the  Congress 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborotjoh,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 


ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1590 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Title  I — Increases  In  Size  Of  Capitol  Build- 
INO  Requiring  Approval  Of  The  Congress 
Sec.  101.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  no  work  shall  be  carried 
out  with  respect  to  any  project  which  would 
alter   the  proportions,   change   the  size,   or 
modify  the  United  States  Capitol  Building 
in  any  substantial  manner,  unless  such  proj. 
ect  has  been  specifically  authorized  by  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  Congress  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Title  n — United  States   Capitol  BuiLoiNa 

COMMSSION 

Sec  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  "United 
States  Capitol  Building  Commission""  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Commission") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers as  follows : 

( 1 )  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  appointed  from  the  ma. 
jorlty  party  and  one  from  the  minority 
party; 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
of  whMn  one  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
majority  party  and  one  from  the  minority 
party; 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  or  his  designee; 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Capitol 
Planning  Commission  or  his  designee; 

(5)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion or  his  designee; 

(6)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  six  outstanding  architects  nominated 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects: 

(7)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  three  members  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Planners  nominated  by  such  associ- 
ation; 

(8)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  three  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects  nominated  by  such 
association; 

(9)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  three  members  of  the  Consulting  En- 
gineers Council  nominated  by  such  associa- 
tion; 

(10)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  three  members  of  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers  nominated  by  such 
association; 

(11)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  three  members  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  nominated  by  such  as- 
sociation; 

(12)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  three  members  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association  nominated  by  such 
association;  and 

(13)  Two  members  from  private  life,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  as  Chairman  one  of  the  mem- 
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bera  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraphs  6 
through  13  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff 
personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51.  and  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 
The  Commission  Is  also  authorized  to  pro- 
cure temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to 
the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  6,  U.S.  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $75  a  day  for  Individuals. 

Szc.  202.  (a)  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  members  of  the  Conunlsslon  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) ,  (4) ,  or  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  this  Act  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  by  virtue  of  their  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission,  but  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  salary  of  their  regular 
positions  when  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 
Such  members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  6  through  13  of  sec- 
tion 201  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  each  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  day  when 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

(d)  For  the  p\u7>oses  of  section  208  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  any  member  of 
the  Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 6  through  13  of  section  201  (a)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  officer  of 
an  Independent  agency  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Szc.  203.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  f\ill  and  complete  study 
and  analysis  of  the  present  and  anticipated 
future  needs  of  the  United  States  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  Capitol  Building,  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  contiguous  areas,  including 
but  not  limited  to  study  of  work  space  for 
the  Members  of  Congress,  committees  of 
Congress,  and  staff  personnel  thereof,  and 
facilities  required  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  to  the  Capitol.  It  shall  be  the  fur- 
ther duty  of  the  Commission,  on  the  basis 
of  such  study  and  analysis,  to  prepare  and 
recommend  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
development  plan  to  meet  the  aforemen- 
tioned needs.  Such  plan  shall  be  prepared 
with  the  goal  of  preserving  for  futiire  gen- 
erations the  historical  integrity.  proi>ortions, 
and  original  materials  of  the  Capitol  BiUld- 
Ing,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  preserv- 
ing the  existing  architectural  design. 

Sbc.  204.  During  the  course  of  its  study 
the  Commission  may  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  such  reports  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  final  report  with  respect  to 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  one  year  following  the  date  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission.  The  report  shall 
Include  the  Commission's  recommendations 


on  procedxires  to  govern  the  development  and 
approval  of  the  design  of  buUdlngs  in  the 
Capitol  area.  Such  procedures  shall  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  end  that  buildings  In  the  United 
States  Capitol  area  should  reflect  the  dignity, 
enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  should  provide  optl- 
mvun  facilities  In  an  architectural  style  and 
form  which  embodies  the  finest  American 
architectural  thought. 

Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Conmilsslon  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Szc.  206.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  its  final 
report  as  required  under  section  204  of  this 
Act. 

ExHizrr  1 
A  RzpoHT  ON  CoNnrnoNs  or  the  West  Front 
OF  THE  CAPrroL 
(In  every  part  of  the  country,  citizens  are 
rallying  to  save  landmarks  of  beauty  and 
history.  The  government  must  also  do  Its 
share  to  assist  the  local  efforts. — President 
Johnson,  1966.) 

SUllMABT   or    CX3NTENTS 

I.  Introduction — Task  Force  organized  by 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  re- 
study  the  proposed  extension  of  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol. 

U.  Conditions  of  the  West  Front — ^The 
wall  Is  In  need  of  structural  repair  but  col- 
lapse Is  not  Imminent. 

in.  Space  Requirements — Before  new 
space  is  added  to  the  Capitol  a  survey  should 
be  made  to  determine  the  space  needs  of  the 
Congress. 

IV.  Restoration:  An  Impossible  Task? — 
The  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  can  be  re- 
stored and  Its  structiiral  weaknesses  cor- 
rected without  vmacceptable  risk. 

V.  Architecture  and  Planning  on  Capitol 
Hill — Congress  should  develop  a  master  plan 
and  authorize  a  Commission  of  experts  to 
review  and  advise  on  new  construction. 

VI.  Conclusion:  Restore  the  West  Front — 
Since  a  decision  will  eventually  be  made  not 
to  make  further  extensions  of  the  Capitol, 
Congress  should  make  the  decision  now  while 
the  one  original  wall  can  be  saved. 

Vn.  Appendix:  AIA  Task  Force  Report. 

I.   INTaODUCTION 

In  September  1966.  when  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  89th  Congress  would  not  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  West  Front.  AIA  President  Charles  Nes 
appointed  a  five-member  Task  Force  of  out- 
standing and  highly  respected  architects  to 
restudy  the  condition  of  the  West  Front  and 
the  Institute's  position  with  regard  to  the 
Capitol  extension.  Those  selected  to  serve 
on  the  Task  Force  were:  Samuel  E.  Homsey 
FAIA  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Francis  D. 
Lethbridge  FAIA  and  John  W.  Stenhouse 
AIA,  both  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Louis  Rossettl 
FAIA  of  Detroit.  Michigan;  and  Norman 
Fletcher  FAIA  of  Boeton,  Massachusetts. 

The  Task  Force  was  Instructed  to  study 
the  engineering  reports  and  the  extension 
plans,  meet  with  and  review  the  argiiments 
of  the  architects  for  the  project,  and  Inspect 
the  Capitol  from  attic  to  basement. 

The  Task  Force  was  to  be  completely  ob- 
jective In  making  this  study  and  was  to  ar- 
rive at  its  own  recommendations,  without 
regard  to  any  statements  previously  made  by 
the  Institute.  Indeed.  In  a  letter  Inviting 
Norman  Fletcher  FAIA,  to  become  a  Task 
Force  member.  Charles  Nes  wrote: 

"If  this  conunlttee  finds  that  restoration  is 
Impractical  or  too  expensive  or  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Task  Force  the  proposed  plans 
have  validity.  I  think  we  are  big  enough  to 
change  our  position.  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  agree  to  serve  on  this  committee." 

On  November  16  and  17  the  Task  Force  met 
in  Washington,  having  previously  studied  the 


Thompson  and  Llchtner  engineering  report 
and  related  material,  individually.  Task 
Force  members  visited  the  Capitol  on  No- 
vember 16,  where  they  heard  the  project 
analyzed  by  the  architects  for  the  extension 
project,  and  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
Capitol  building.  On  the  following  day  they 
continued  their  study  of  the  facts.  Through- 
out Its  review,  the  Task  Force  was  advised 
by  a  prominent  and  experienced  structural 
engineer.  Their  report  to  the  AIA  Board  of 
Directors  Is  Included  herewith  as  an  Appen- 
dix. 

The  InsUtute  believes  that  Capitol  HIU  is 
the  single  most  Important  land  development 
In  our  Nation.  We  also  believe  that  history 
will  hold  the  architectural  profession  ac- 
countable for  development  of  the  Capitol  and 
of  Capitol  HIU.  Therefore,  in  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  which  follow,  we  have 
attempted  to  be  objective  and  constructive, 
n.  coNomoNs  or  the  west  front 

The  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  Ulna  state 
of  dUrepatr.  Numerous  cracks  are  in  evi- 
dence on  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Some 
window  lintels  and  keystones  have  cracked 
and  slipped.  Several  of  the  architrave  stones 
have  sagged.  The  foundations,  at  some 
points,  are  not  far  enough  below  the  finish 
grade  to  escape  frost  damage.  However, 
none  of  the  defects  appears  to  indicate  that 
danger  of  collapse  is  imminent  or  that  cor- 
rection is  impracticable. 

Sandstone 

There  is  some  professional  opinion  that  the 
sandstone  facing  used  on  the  West  Front  was 
Inferior  to  begin  with  and  Its  deterloraUoa 
when  exposed  to  the  weather  was  predictable. 
Though  this  stone  is  obviously  Inferior  to 
some  other  stones  for  exterior  use.  the  same 
can  be  said  of  marble.  In  the  Old  Patent 
Office,  for  example,  there  is  no  serious  deteri- 
orlatlon  of  the  sandstone  facing  of  the  first 
wing.  Tet  the  adjoining  wings  of  marble 
are  badly  deteriorated.  The  example  Is  per- 
tinent since  the  facing  for  the  Capitol's  West 
Front  and  the  Old  Patent  Office  building 
come  from  the  same  sandstone  quarry.  This 
suggests  that  the  condition  of  the  sandstone 
on  the  West  Front  may  be  partly  due  to 
causes  other  than  the  quality  of  the  stone. 
Cracks 

Several  of  the  architrave  stones  of  the 
portico  are  definitely  sagging  and  have  been 
shored.  Some  window  lintels  and  keystones 
have  both  cracked  and  slipped.  The  founda- 
tions, although  below  the  finish  grade,  are 
subject  to  frost  damage  at  several  points. 
The  basement  wall  of  the  center  part  of  the 
SW  corner  In  the  court  has  also  been  shored. 
When  the  grade  was  lowered  In  this  co»irt 
the  foundations  thus  exposed  were  veneered 
and  It  Is  this  unbonded  stone  covering  that 
has  come  loose  from  Its  back-up  and  required 
shoring.  No  cracks  are  In  evidence  on  the 
Interior  but  this  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
constant  repairs  have  kept  pace  with  the 
cracks.  The  explanation  given  by  the  As- 
sistant Architect  of  the  Capitol  that  visible 
exterior  cracks  are  due  to  settlement  and 
expansion  of  the  wall  appears  reasonable. 
However,  no  visible  effort  has  been  made  re- 
cently to  fill  these  cracks  In  order  at  least 
to  deter  the  penetration  of  molst\ure.  Had 
this  been  done  as  the  cracks  appeared  it  Is 
likely  that  the  disgraceful  appearance  of  the 
exterior  surface  due  to  scaling  paint  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Vertical  settlement — Lateral  thrust 
There  la  no  direct  evidence  that  lateral 
thrust  In  the  present  West  Front  has  caused 
problems.  The  Capitol  Architect's  staff 
engineer  reports  that  the  building  is  not  out 
of  plumb.  Thus  while  the  Oapltol  Is  expe- 
riencing some  vertical  settlement  It  is  not 
slipping  down  the  hill. 
In  short,  none  of  the  above  mentioned  de- 
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fects  appears  to  Indicate  that  danger  of  col- 
lapse Is  Imminent  or  that  correction  Is  not 
practicable.  Furthermore,  since  lateral 
thrust  is  not  presenting  major  structual 
problems,  doubt  is  cast  on  the  need  for  a 
buttress,  although  this  Is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  those  who  favor  an  extension, 
in.  SPACE  requirements 
The  recommendation  to  extend  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  to  provide  Members  of 
Congress  and  visitors  icith  additional  space 
and  facilities,  was  made  without  first  con- 
ducting an  adequate  survey  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  present  space  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional space,  according  to  recent  testimony  by 
a  Member  of  Congress.  If  modern  facilities 
and  office  space  are  cHtical  necessities,  should 
a  19th  century  building  be  reshaped  to  meet 
20th  century  needs? 

Space  survey 

One  argument  made  by  those  who  recom- 
mended a  4.S  acre  extension  to  the  Capitol  Is 
that  such  an  extension  wUl  provide  much 
needed  office  space  and  added  facilities  for 
visitors.  But.  according  to  recent  testimony 
by  a  Member  of  Congress,  no  accurate  survey 
has  been  conducted  to  predict  Capitol  space 
needs. 

Apparently,  the  only  space  survey  which 
has  been  made  was  done  in  1957  when  vari- 
ous occupants  were  asked :  "What  additional 
space  do  you  anticipate  needing  within  the 
next  25  years?"  The  findings,  based  upon 
the  wishes  of  selected  occupants,  was  that 
"139.000  additional  square  feet  of  useable 
space  are  needed  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  present  and  for  26  years  In 
the  future."  Subsequent  events  have  proved 
the  1957  survey  unreliable.  This  Is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  over  200.000  square 
feet  would  be  added  by  the  combined  East 
and  West  Front  extensions — 61,000  more 
square  feet  of  space  than  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect's survey  found  would  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  Congress'  needs  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing until  1982. 

A  survey  of  Capitol  space  needs  should  also 
be  made  to  determine  what  functions  are 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  buUdlng  which 
could  be  accomplished  elsewhere  Just  as  ef- 
fectively. It  Is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
the  fimctlons  now  ho\ised  In  the  Capitol 
building  coxUd  be  moved  to  other  new  or 
existing  buildings  with  no  Iobs  of  efficiency. 
If  a  space  survey  had  been  made  and  the 
need  for  more  generoiu  accommodations 
clearly  documented,  the  Congress  would  then 
be  faced  with  the  question:  Can  present  fa- 
cilities be  remodeled  or  must  new  space  be 
constructed?  Certainly,  if  one  Is  to  provide 
the  most  up-to-date  and  advanced,  flexible, 
functional  and  handsome  space,  one  would 
not  normally  start  with  the  restricting  en- 
velope of  a  building  conceived  a  century- 
and-a-half  ago. 

That  a  survey  of  Immediate  and  long-term 
space  needs  Is  a  valuable  and  recognized  first 
step  In  planning  any  new  construction  has 
been  consistently  recognized  by  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  For  exam- 
ple. In  1961  the  President  directed  that  a  sur- 
vey of  Federal  office  space  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate disorderly,  inefficient  and  wasteful  uti- 
lization of  space.  The  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Federal  Office 
Space  has  been  the  bench  mark  for  con- 
structing new  Federal  faclUUes  since  that 
time. 

The  functions  of  the  Capitol 
Floor  consideration  of  legislation  and  the 
work  closely  related  thereto  are  the  principal 
activities  which  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
Capitol.  We  question  whether  It  Is  neces- 
sary or  prudent  to  try  to  accommodate  In 
the  Capitol  constantly  growing  activities  not 
directly  related  to  the  work  of  Senate  and 
House  Chambers. 

There  is  obviously  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
space  which  can  be  added  to  the  Capitol  If 
It  Is  to  retain  any  resemblance  to  its  original 
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form — or  even  to  the  present  building.  Con- 
gress will  presumably  decide  at  some  point 
not  to  make  any  more  additions  to  the  Capi- 
tol. We  believe  the  Congress  shhould  make 
that  decision  now  whUe  the  one  remaining 
original  wall  can  be  saved  as  visible  evidence 
of  our  heritage. 

IV.     RESTORATION:      AN     IMPOSSIBLE     TASK? 

The  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  can  be  re- 
stored and  its  structural  weaknesses  correct- 
ed. Admittedly,  it  vHll  be  a  job  requiring 
skill  and  patience.  But  if  the  decision  to 
restore  the  Capitol  is  made,  our  building 
technology  U  certainly  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Restoration  would  be.  however, 
a  costly  undertaking  and  would  entail  some 
inconvenience. 

Restriction  techniquea 
The  walls  and  foundations  of  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol  are  structvu-ally  Inferior 
when  tested  by  today's  standards.  However, 
retention  and  repair  of  the  existing  walls  Is 
not  Infeaslble.  No  authority.  Including  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  contends  that  res- 
toration Is  Impossible.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  delicate  and  time  consuming  proposi- 
tion. But  our  technology  Is  up  to  the  task. 
Restoration  work  done  on  historic  build- 
ings in  Europe  indicates  that  walls  and  col- 
umns  which  have  deteriorated  have  been 
reinforced  effectively  by  a  system  of  drilling 
diagonal  holes  through  the  masonry,  insert- 
ing reinforcing  rods,  and  forcing  grout  under 
pressure  Into  the  holes.  Another  successful 
technique  called  "needling"  Involves  the  use 
of  temporary  steel  beams  to  take  the  load  off 
parts  of  the  wall  while  other  areas  of  the 
wall  are  being  repaired.  SlmUar  or  even 
more  Innovative  methods  coiild  be  applied 
to  the  West  Front. 

Inconvenience 
If  restoration  Is  undertaken.  Congressional 
leaders  with  officers  located  on  the  West 
Front  would  have  to  move  and  this  certainly 
would  be  an  Inconvenience.  But  this  In- 
convenience would  occur  even  If  the  West 
Front  were  extended. 

Cost 
No  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  Capitol 
Architect  to  determine  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  West  Wall  In  Its  present  location  on  the 
grounds  that  restoration  was  not  the  best 
solution  and  there  were  too  many  unknowns 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  estimate.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  doea  not 
know  what  the  cost  of  restoration  would  be. 
However,  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  cost  of  res- 
toration would  approach  the  total  cost  of 
extension.  Furthermore,  since  no  recent  sur- 
vey has  been  made  to  determine  the  space 
needs  of  Congress  and  no  mastA-  plan  has 
been  developed  for  the  Capitol  HUl  area,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  extension  of  the  West 
Front  may  prove  much  more  costly,  due  to 
misdirected  effort,  than  the  immediate  value 
of  dollars  spent  on  the  extension  project. 

V.     AaCKITECTTTRB     AND    PLANNING    ON    CAPITOL 
HILL 

We  move  from  crisis  to  crisis  under  present 
procedures  for  approval  and  construction  of 
Capitol  Hill  buildings.  Unlike  other  parts 
of  the  Capitol  City,  neither  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  ru>r  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  authority  over  Capitol 
Hill  architecture  and  development.  A  Con- 
gressional inquiry  in  1965  brought  out  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  planning  for  HUl 
development  during  the  past  eight  years. 
And  today,  no  long-range  master  plan  exists 
to  guide  development  of  Capitol  grounds 
and  contiguous  areas. 

Master  planning 
Construction  on  Capitol  Hill  seems  Inex- 
tricably steei>ed  In  controversy.  Much  of 
the  blame  for  this  situation  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Congress  which,  apparently  through 
Indifference,  has  allowed  procedures  to  de- 


velop which  are  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Capitol  HUl  area. 

For  example,  most  universities,  towns  and 
cities  of  consequence  have  recognized  the 
benefit  of  a  master  plan.  And  Congress  has 
Insisted  that  comprehensive  master  plsumlng 
be  accomplished  before  Federal  funds  are 
granted  for  Interstate  highways,  model  cities 
and  other  development  programs.  Tet  no 
such  plan  exists  for  Capitol  HIU. 

"Why,"  one  Congressman  recently  asked 
"should  this  131  acres  known  as  Capitol  HIU 
be  excluded  and  denied  the  benefits  of  com- 
prehensive master  planning  which  Congress 
In  Its  wisdom  .  .  .  felt  was  an  Indispensable 
condition  to  their  spending  a  dime  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  any  city?"    Why  indeed  I 

Congress  owes  It  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  have  an  orderly  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  Capitol  groimds  and 
conUguous  areas.  The  cost  of  creating  an 
excellent  plan  would  be  far  less  than  the 
amount  which  wUl  be  spent  unnecessarily 
without  one. 

A  Commission  on  Architecture  and  Planning 
The  89th  Congress  considered  legislation  to 
estabUsh  a  Oommlsslon  on  Architecture  and 
Planning.  The  Commission,  to  be  composed 
of  highly  experienced  professionals,  would 
supervise  the  implementation  of  a  master 
plan  and  would  pass  on  the  design  of  biOld- 
ings  on  Capitol  HIU.  We  believe  the  legisla- 
tion has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  Accordingly, 
we  strongly  urge  that  the  many  members 
who  Introduced  the  legislation  in  the  89th 
Congress  reintroduce  the  Oommlsslon  on 
Architecture  and  Planning  bill  and  press  for 
its  enactment. 

Congress  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Fine  Arts  Commission  and  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  to  assure  the  orderly 
and  artistic  development  of  the  Capital  City. 
The  Capitol  grounds  are  a  part  of  the  city 
and  should  no  longer  be  excluded  from  the 
accepted  process  of  examination  and  review. 
Indeed,  Capitol  HUl  Is  so  important  as  to 
merit  its  own  review  body. 

vr.  conclusion:  restore  the  west  front 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  rec- 
ommends that  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
be  restored  and  that  Congress  establish  a 
permanent  policy  prohibiting  any  further 
major  alteration  to  the  Capitol  other  than 
that  absolutely  necessary  for  structural  and 
safety  reasons. 

No  evidence  has  been  produced  that  would 
make  ImpracUcable  the  restoration  of  the 
West  Wall  In  Its  present  form.  The  encrusta- 
tions of  paint  should  be  taken  off  and  only 
those  parts  of  the  original  facade  that  are 
dangerously  damaged  or  deteriorated  should 
be  removed  to  be  replaced  with  the  same  ma- 
terial as  that  of  the  original  walls.  The  more 
aged,  eroded  condition  of  the  stone  of  the 
West  Front  should  be  considered  honorable 
evidence  of  its  survival  as  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  major  public  buUdlngs.  It  is  a  con- 
dition that  doea  not  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  buUdlng  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
and  It  is  one  whloh  adds  considerably  to  Its 
Interest  and  historic  significance  when  ex- 
amined close-at-hand. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  be- 
lieves it  would  be  a  mistake  to  cover  up  the 
last  remaining  exterior  portion  of  the  original 
Capitol.    We  strongly  urge  that  the  greatest 
sjrmbol  of  our  country  be  preserved. 
Charles  M.  Nes,  Jr.. 
FAIA,  President,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects. 

vn.  appendix:  aia  task  force  rxpobt 
The  members  of  the  AIA  Task  Force  on  the 
West  Front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  met  In  Wash- 
ington November  16th  and  17th.  1966.  They 
were  Messrs.  F.  D.  Lethbridge,  Norman 
Fletcher,  J.  Stenhouse,  L.  Rossettl,  archi- 
tects; C.  Hansen,  engineer;  Samuel  E.  Hom- 
sey. Chairman;  T.  R.  Hollenbach  and  P. 
Hutchinson,  AIA  Staff. 
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The  Task  Force  met  In  the  morning  of 
November  16,  having  previously  studied  the 
engineering  reports  Individually.  Carl  Han- 
sen, prominent  structural  engineer,  dis- 
cussed the  reports  and  helped  analyze  the 
various  structural  problems.  The  afternoon 
of  November  16th  was  spent  at  the  Capitol 
building  with  Mr.  Camploll,  the  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  associated 
architects  lot  the  extension  of  the  Capitol 
project,  together  with  certain  of  their  en- 
gineers. 

The  presentation  of  the  engineering  re- 
ports by  the  associated  architects  for  the 
extension  Is  based  largely  on  the  theory  of 
lateral  bracing  against  lateral  thrxist  of  the 
brick  arches,  although  there  was  no  direct 
evidence  that  lateral  thrust  In  the  present 
west  front  was  causing  problems.  There  was 
evidence  to  show  that  cracks  were  due  to 
vertical  settlement. 

Even  If  the  present  facade  Is  covered  by  an 
extension.  It  should  appear  that  new  under- 
pinning of  the  present  fovindations  will  be 
necessary. 

Several  of  the  architrave  stones  of  the 
portico  by  Inspection  Indicated  a  definite 
sag  and  were  shored  up.  Some  window  lin- 
tels and  keystones  had  both  cracked  and 
slipped.  The  foundations  at  some  points 
were  reported  to  be  well  below  the  finish 
grade  and  at  others  unacceptably  close.  The 
basement  wall  of  the  center  part  at  the  SW 
corner  In  the  court  had  also  been  shored. 
It  was  explained  that  when  the  grade  was 
lowered  in  this  court  the  foundations  thus 
exposed  were  veneered  and  It  was  this  un- 
bonded stone  covering  that  had  come  loose 
from  its  back-up  and  required  shoring.  No 
cracks  were  In  evidence  on  the  Interior,  but 
this  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  constant 
repairs  kept  pace  with  their  occurrence.  The 
explanation  that  visible  exterior  cracks  were 
due  to  movement  of  the  wall  by  settlement 
and  expansion  appeared  reasonable;  how- 
ever, no  visible  effort  had  been  made  recent- 
ly to  flU  these  cracks  In  approved  fashion  in 
order  to  at  least  deter  the  penetration  of 
moisture.  Had  this  been  done,  it  is  possible 
that  the  disgraceful  appearance  of  the  ex- 
terior surface  due  to  scaling  paint  might  have 
been  ameliorated. 

After  a  study  of  drawings  of  building  sec- 
tions and  on-site  observations,  none  of  the 
defects  appear  to  indicate  that  danger  of 
collapse  Is  Imminent  or  that  correction  Is  not 
practicable  though  it  might  be  time  con- 
suming and  relatively  expensive. 

It  would  seem,  however,  improbable  that 
the  cost  of  preservation  would  approach  the 
total  cost  of  extension.  Some  more  research 
could  be  done  by  the  AIA  on  the  probable 
range  of  cost  for  the  restoration.  This  could 
be  done  by  getting  opinions  from  contractors 
In  this  country,  experienced  European  con- 
tractors who  have  been  dealing  with  this 
kind  of  construction  for  example — Pondedlle 
SPA.  In  Rome.  Techniques  used  In  E\irope 
for  restoring  facades  Include  one  called 
"needling,"  in  which  steel  beams  are  placed 
through  the  wall  at  intervals  for  scaffolding, 
while  certain  portions  of  the  building  are 
worked  on.  There  is  also  a  possibility  of 
using  temporary  tie  rod  techniques  on  the  in- 
side to  hold  the  wall  in  place  while  the  out- 
side surface  Is  worked  on.  Restoration  work 
done  on  historic  buildings  In  Eiirope  in- 
dicates that  walls  and  columns  have  been  re- 
inforced effectively  by  a  system  of  drilling 
diagonal  holes,  inserting  reinforcing  rods 
and  forcing  In  grout  under  pressure.  This 
method  seems  very  promising  as  one  of  a 
nimiber  of  techniques  which  can  almost  cer- 
tainly be  used  to  preserve  the  West  Front 
with  no  major  change  in  its  appearance. 
Foundation  underpinning  Is  well  within  the 
range  of  familiar  techniques  n  this  covmtry. 
The  inconvenience  factor  has  been  strongly 
developed  by  the  associated  architects.  If  the 
extension  is  built,  the  Congressional  leaders 


using  the  offices  on  the  west  side  will  be  in- 
convenienced at  least  part  of  the  time  as  the 
building  is  Joined  on  through  construction, 
and  all  of  the  time  because  of  lack  of  natural 
light.  It  Is  true  that  if  a  project  for  preserva- 
tion of  the  present  west  front  is  carried  for- 
ward, then  the  Congressional  leaders  in  that 
area  would  have  to  move  elsewhere  during 
that  time,  and  this  certainly  would  be  an 
inconvenience.  However,  if  extra  space,  such 
as  Is  now  proposed  by  an  extension.  Is  an 
absolute  necessity,  separate  quarters  could  be 
planned  as  a  Phase  I  development  of  a  total 
program,  and  they  could  move  Into  the  new 
quarters  after  it  was  finished,  occasioning  no 
Inconvenience  except  for  moving.  In  this 
version.  Phase  n  would  be  restoring  the  west 
facade  after  additional  space  was  built.  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  we  see  scaffolds  and 
other  protective  measures  used  for  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments;  they  are  there 
for  years  at  a  time.  They  are  worth  the  effort 
and  patience.  They  remind  us  of  the  dimen- 
sion of  time.  We  cannot  go  back  and  rebuild 
the  past. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  In  1965  some 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  sandstone 
facing  used  was  quite  Inferior  for  use  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  unless  painted 
would  go  to  pieces.  Though  this  stone  is  ob- 
viously inferior  to  some  other  stones  for  ex- 
terior use,  so  is  marble.  The  difference  is 
relative.  The  same  quarry  from  which  came 
the  facing  for  the  Capitol  furnished  the  fac- 
ing for  the  first  wing  of  the  old  Patent  Office. 
There  is  no  serious  deterioration  of  that  sur- 
face, however,  the  adjoining  wings  of  marble 
are  badly  deteriorated.  There  is  good  reason 
to  feel  that  Inferior  construction  methods — 
penetration  of  the  weather  to  the  inner  core 
of  the  exterior  walls  and  sealing  of  the  sur- 
face with  paint — contributed  considerably 
more  to  deterioration  than  the  facing  ma- 
terial Itself. 

The  Task  Force  supports  a  program  of 
preservation  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word. 
First  of  all,  every  bit  of  exterior  paint  should 
be  carefully  removed  and  the  original  stone 
exposed  Only  those  stones  that  are  struc- 
turally unsound  should  be  replaced  and 
these  stones  should  be  replaced  with  the 
same  material  as  that  of  the  original  walls. 

It  is  not  felt  that  a  restoration  of  the 
West  Front  for  "ooametlc"  reasons  is  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  more  aged, 
eroded  condition  of  the  stones  of  the  West 
Front  should  be  considered  honorable  evi- 
dence of  its  survival  as  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  major  public  bvilldlngs.  It  is  a  con- 
dition that  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  building  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
and  is  one  *hat  adds  considerably  to  its  in- 
terest and  historic  significance  when  ex- 
amined close  at  hand.  After  removal  of  the 
existing  layers  of  paint  and  replacement  of 
damaged  stones.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
determine  whether  the  wall  should  remain 
exposed  or  should  for  aesthetic  or  protective 
reasons  receive  a  coating  that  will  not  en- 
trap moisture  as  before,  i.e.  will  allow  the 
stone  to  breathe. 

It  has  been  stated  in  support  of  an  ex- 
tension that  no  restoration  of  the  existing 
building  would  be  permanent.  Very  little 
is  permanent,  not  even  the  proposed  exten- 
sion. Constant  maintenance  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  failure  of  any  construc- 
tion— Just  as  constant  vigilance  Is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Were  the  primary  objective  one  of  preser- 
vation rather  than  additional  space,  our 
technology,  wealth,  and  will  would  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  challenge. 

If  the  extension  Is  carried  out,  the  work 
of  Important  early  American  architects  and 
landscape  architects  would  be  lost  forever — 
namely,  Thornton,  Latrobe,  Bulfinch,  and 
Olmstead.    The   work   of   these   significant 


American  architects  would  seem  Important 
to  keep  in  a  world  In  which  we  are  losing 
many  of  our  original  resources  in  buildings 
and  natiire.  It  seems  all  the  more  essential 
to  hold  on  to  this  last  remaining,  impor- 
tant symbol  embodied  in  our  Capitol. 
Should  we  not  follow  the  example  of  such 
attempts  at  restoration  as  the  Adler-Sulli- 
van  Auditorium  Building  In  Chicago  and  the 
effort  given  to  restoring  New  York  City  Hall 
recently?  Certainly  now  U  the  time  when 
Americans  are  becoming  conscious  of  their 
heritage  in  building  and  in  nature. 

Now  is  the  time  when  Americans  may  be 
developing  the  self-confidence  to  solve  their 
functional  problems  in  an  aggressive,  grow- 
ing, and  modern  approach,  still  keeping  their 
historic  monuments  Inviolate.  These  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  be  heard.  The  land- 
mark under  discussion  is  number  one  on 
the  list — the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
If  this  landmark  Is  not  worth  the  effort  to 
save — what  is? 

The  whole  problem  of  the  extension  points 
to  the  necessity  for  master  planning  on 
Capitol  Hill.  In  this  connection,  it  would 
seem  an  underground  development  for  the 
east  plaza  side  of  the  Capitol  should  be 
explored  for  the  possible  use  of  multi-level 
parking  and  visitor's  facilities.  The  whole 
idea  for  visitors'  facilities  incorporating  cafe- 
teria, specialized  audltorla  with  advanced 
audio-visual  techniques,  the  use  of  free 
and  flexible  areas  and  orientation  would  be 
part  of  the  overall  program.  Certainly  this 
type  of  new  20th  century  facility  can 
best  be  solved  in  structures  and  materials 
less  inhibited  by  the  classic  framework. 
The  matter  of  additional  office  space  may  be 
subject  to  some  debate  as  to  its  critical 
necessity,  but  if  one  is  to  provide  the  most 
up-Uxlate  and  advanced,  flexible,  func- 
tional, handsome  office  space,  one  would  not 
start  with  the  restricting  envelope  of  a 
building  conceived  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
The  one  advantage  of  proximity  of  offices  to 
legislative  chambers  could  be  answered  by 
well-designed  motorized  oonnections. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  preservation, 
but  would  put  a  strong  plea  for  a  master 
plan,  providing  for  office  space,  visitors'  fa- 
cilities and  parking,  all  with  poeslbllities  for 
expansion.  It  would  seem  then  that  the 
AIA's  position,  if  the  Board  follows  the 
recommendation  of  the  Task  Force,  would 
be  very  much  in  concert  with  the  President's 
program  for  natural  beauty,  which  would 
include  preservation,  and  also  that  of  the 
many  governors'  councils  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. We  are  already  identifled  with  this 
movement  and  are  not  alone  in  defending 
this  position.  Moreover,  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  people 
who  are  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  extend- 
ing the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  and  who 
would  support  preservation.  The  fact  that 
the  east  front  has  been  more  or  less  success- 
fully added  to  should  argue  more  strongly 
for  the  preservation  of  the  west  front  as  the 
only  remaining  historic  facade  of  the  Capitol. 

President  Johnson  has  said : 

"Among  the  most  cherished  of  a  nation's 
treasures  are  the  monuments  of  its  past. 
Each  contributes  to  the  historic  texture  of 
of  society.  We  look  back  with  reverence  to 
lasting  reminders  of  a  vital  past.  We  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  achievements 
which  will  enhance  our  future  with  accom- 
plishments to  match  our  monumental  past. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  citizens  are 
rallying  to  save  landmarks  of  beauty  and  his- 
tory. The  Government  must  also  do  its  share 
to  assist  the  local  efforts." 

Samuel  E.  Homsey,  FAIA,  Chairman,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Francis  D.  Lethbrldge,  FAIA,  Washington, 
DC. 

John  W.  Stenhouse.  AIA,  Washington,  DC. 

Louis  Rossettl,  FAIA  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Norman  C.  Fletcher.  FAIA,  Lexington. 
Massachusetts. 
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AMENDMENT  TO   THE  OIL  POLLU- 
TION ACT  OP  1924 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
"  1924  which  only  last  year  was  subject  to 
major  strengthening  amendments  in 
legislation  developed  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  enacted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Included  in  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966  were  amendments  to  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act  which  expanded  its 
coverage  to  all  navigable  waterways  of 
the  United  States,  Increased  penalties 
for  oil  deposits,  and  improved  protection 
of  the  public  interest  against  deposits 
of  oil  on  all  waterways  of  the  Natloa 
The  congressional  Intent  was  quite 
clear.  The  Congress  wanted  increased 
protection  against  deposits  of  oil  on  the 
waterways  of  the  Nation,  not  only  In 
the  seiise  of  Inhibiting  such  deposits  but 
by  providing  a  method  whereby  viola- 
tors of  the  act  would  be  charged  with 
removal  of  such  oil  from  the  Nation's 
shorelines. 

At  the  time  of  Senate  passage  of  the 
conference  rejjort,  I  said: 

Finally,  the  Senate  provided  strengthen. 
ing  amendments  to  the  Oil  Pollution  Act. 
The  Senate  amendments  would  have  extend- 
ed the  scope  of  that  act  to  shore  Installations 
and  terminal  facilities  and  provided  that 
boats,  vessels,  shore  installations,  and  termi- 
nal facilities  depositing  oil  on  coastal,  navi- 
gable and  interstate  waters  and  adjoining 
shorelines  would  be  responsible  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  oil.  The  legislation  reported 
from  conference  limits  this  removal  feature 
to  boats  and  vessels  by  eliminating  appllca. 
tlon  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  to  shore  instal- 
lations and  terminal  facilities.  However,  the 
Senate  conferees  were  assured  that  both 
shore  installations  and  terminal  facilities 
were  subject  to  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
The  net  effect  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act,  strictly  enforced,  will  be 
flrst,  the  extension  of  its  enforcement  pro- 
vision to  all  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States;  second,  a  method  of  requiring  re- 
moval or  payment  of  the  cost  of  removal  of 
oil  deposited  on  navigable  waters;  and  third, 
a  protection  for  the  adjoining  shorelines 
against  the  grossly  negligent  spillage  of  oil 
which  has  deleterlously  affected  both  the 
recreational  values  of  these  shorelines  and 
has  serloiisly  damaged  coastal  fisheries. 

In  essence  the  Senate,  and  in  con- 
currence the  House,  anticipated  the  type 
of  problem  created  recently  by  the 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster. 

Apparently,  however,  some  oflBclals  in 
the  executive  branch  did  not  understand 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  Its  action. 
Prom  recent  press  reports,  not,  and  I 
emphasize  this,  from  formal  notifica- 
tion of  any  executive  agency,  attorneys 
in  the  Justice  Department  have  decided 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act  Is  unenforceable. 

This  point  was  amplified  In  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article  which  I  include 
In  the  Record.  Of  particular  Interest  in 
this  article  are  the  following  comments : 

Justice  Department  lawyers  have  com- 
plained privately  that  it  Is  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  prove  that  an  oil  discharge  from  a 
ship  was  due  to  gross  negligence  or  willful 
conduct,  since  the  crew  members  are  ordi- 
narily the  only  witnesses  to  the  event. 

Yesterday,  a  lawyer  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  is  supposed  to  recommend 


prosecutions  under  the  1924  law.  said  that 
no  prosecutions  have  been  suggested  since  It 
was  amended  last  November. 

'•Proving  gross  negligence  is  almost  impos- 
sible— almoet  like  proving  they  polluted  the 
water  on  purpose,"  he  said.  This  lawyer 
also  asked  that  his  name  not  be  published. 

This  tends  to  connict  with  testimony 
of  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration Commissioner  James  Qulg- 
ley,  who  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee : 

Additional  funds  are  also  proposed  to  en- 
able the  Administration  to  Implement  and 
effectively  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Oil 
PoUutlon  Control  Act.  The  administration 
of  this  Act  was  transferred  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Compliance  with  water  quality 
standards  and  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  will  be 
pursued  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
where  possible,  and  through  court  action 
whenever  required. 

Because  of  the  confusion  on  this 
point — because  neither  the  Department 
of  Justice  nor  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  seen  fit  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  any  flaw  in  the  amendments,  but 
most  importantly  because  of  an  intense 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  PoUution  to  make  sure 
that  there  Is  active  pursuit  of  water  pol- 
lution control,  I  introduce  this  amend- 
ment. 

Further,  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
early  hearings  wlU  be  called  on  this  mat- 
ter and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to 
rectify  whatever  problems  may  exist  In 
proper  enforcement  of  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
wlU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  article 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Wll  (S.  1591)  to  amend  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1924,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MusKiE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Musicn: 
is  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  16,  1967] 
One    PoLLirnoN    Act    Hindeks    Another— 
Watek  Law  Curbs  Actions  on  Ocean  On, 

POLLtmON 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 
Washington,  AprU  15. — ^The  Justice  De- 
partment released  figures  yesterday  indicat- 
ing that  the  clean-water  law  of  1966  had 
crippled  enforcement  of  the  Federal  oil  pollu- 
tion law. 

The  department  disclosed  that  it  had  not 
filed  a  single  case  against  shipowners  for 
polluUng  territorial  or  Inland  waters  since 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
became  law  on  Nov.  3. 

According  to  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Government  had  previously  prosecuted  about 
100  cases  a  year. 

A  spokesman  termed  this  estimate  "very 
conservative,"  and  said  about  25  to  60  cases 
were  brought  each  year  by  the  Federal  at- 
torney's office  in  New  York  City  alone. 

ONE-WORD   CHANCE 

The  new  situation  results  from  a  one-word 
amendment  that  was  Inserted  in  the  clean- 
water  law  by  a  Texas  Representative,  James 
C.  Wright  Jr.,  as  the  law  was  being  whipped 
Into  final  form  by  a  Senate  House  conference 
committee  in  the  final  days  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  Insisted  on  a  number  of 
changes  In  the  bUl  to  satisfy  objections  from 


the  oil  industry,  said  In  an  Interview  last 
night  that  he  did  not  intend  to  cripple  the 
law  against  oil  discharges  from  ships. 

He  said  his  purpose  was  to  protect  "the 
poor  little  devil  who  might  have  done  it  acci- 
dentally" from  heavy  fines. 

Since  the  change  Involved  only  one  word 
in  a  nine-page  law,  Ite  algnificance  was  not 
appreciated  by  Justice  Department  officials 
until  after  President  Johnson  had  signed  the 
bUl. 

Official  Justice  Department  spokesmen,  ap- 
parently In  an  effort  to  avoid  friction  with 
Congress,  are  reluctant  to  discuss  the  matter. 
But  privately,  Government  lawyers  charged 
with  enforcing  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924, 
the  basic  Federal  law  against  oil  pollution 
of  navigable  waters,  complain  that  the 
change  has  made  the  law  unenforceable. 

Under  the  law  of  1924,  the"  owners  of  a  ship 
were  liable  for  fines  ranging  between  WOO 
to  $2,500  if  their  ship  permitted  oil  to  escape 
into  the  ocean  within  three  miles  of  shore. 

The  statute  was  drafted  so  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  only  to  prove  that  the  oil 
came  from  a  particular  ship.  The  shipowner 
could  escape  liability  only  by  proving  that 
the  discharge  was  due  to  a  serious  emergency 
or  an  unavoidable  accident. 

The  clean  water  act  of  1966  was  primarily 
a  Federal  aid  program,  which  made  $3.6-bll- 
llon  available  to  local  communities  for  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants. 

However,  the  Senate  version,  which  was  In- 
troduced by  Gaylord  Nelson.  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrat, and  guided  through  the  Senate  by'  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle,  Maine  Democrat,  contained 
amendments  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
1924  law. 

These  amendments  Increased  the  law's  pen- 
alties to  a  maximum  of  tlO,000,  and  author- 
ized the  Government  to  remove  spilled  oil 
from  the  water  or  shorelines  and  then  to 
sue  the  responsible  parties  for  the  cost.  They 
also  extended  the  law  to  cover  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes,  applied  the  penalties  to 
pollution  from  oil  tanks  and  other  facilities 
on  shore. 

The  Senate  version  also  included  an  "in- 
nocuous definition  of  an  oil  discharge"  as 
"any  accidental,  negligent,  or  willful  spilling." 

on,   LOBBY    WINS 

Mr.  Wright's  amendment  changed  this  to 
define  "discharge"  as  "any  grossly  negligent, 
or  willful  spilling." 

The  final  version  also  cxnitted  the  shore 
facilities  from  the  law's  coverage,  an  cxnlsslon 
that  the  oil  Industry  had  lobbied  for  stren- 
uously. 

Justice  Department  lawyers  have  com- 
plained privately  that  it  is  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  prove  that  an  oil  discharge  from  a 
ship  was  due  to  gross  negligence  or  willful 
conduct,  since  the  crew  members  are  or- 
dinarily the  only  witnesses  to  the  event. 

Yesterday  a  lawyer  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  Is  supposed  to  recommend 
prosecutions  under  the  1924  law,  said  that 
no  prosecutions  have  been  suggested  since 
It  was  amended  last  November. 

"Proving  gross  negligence  is  almost  Im- 
possible— almost  like  proving  they  polluted 
the  water  on  purpose."  he  said.  This  lawyer 
also  asked  that  his  name  not  be  published. 

Donald  E.  Nicoll,  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Muskle,  denied  that  the  amend- 
ment had  been  Intended  to  "deliberately 
weaken"  the  antl-pollutlon  law. 

He  said  the  Congressman  Involved  would 
be  happy  to  consider  any  evidence  that  the 
amendment  has,  however,  had  that  effect. 

This  occasion  may  arise  during  hearings 
scheduled  for  April  26  and  26  before  a  House 
Public  Works  subconunlttee  led  by  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  Blatnlk,  Minnesota  Demo- 
crat. Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  is 
scheduled  to  testify. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  consider 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  antl-pollutlon  laws 
to  cope  with  the  threat  of  disasters  such  as 
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the  pollution  of  some  British  beaches  alter 
the  sinking  of  the  tanker  Torrey  Canyon 
last  month. 

A  spokesman  In  lir.  Blatnlk's  office  said 
yesterday  that  the  subcommittee  would  also 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  newly 
enacted  cletin  water  law. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS TO  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  payment  to  an  in- 
dividual for  the  charges  made  by  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  prior  to  such  in- 
dividual's own  payment  of  the  bill  for 
the  services  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  medicare  program 
has  been  in  operation  for  less  than  a 
year  and  already  It  has  proved  itself  an 
enormous  success.  The  doubts  and  fears 
of  many  have  proved  groimdless — the 
accomplishments  already  have  been 
great. 

Older  Americans  have  received  15  per- 
cent more  hospital  services  during  the 
first  9  months  of  medicare  than  dur- 
ing comparable  periods  in  the  past.  The 
lives  of  many  elderly  people  have  been 
significantly  improved  by  this  program — 
the  removad  of  a  cataract  for  example, 
or  other  surgery  which  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  individ- 
ual's well-being. 

It  has  helped  more  than  those  who 
but  for  medicare  would  have  received  no 
care  at  all.  Many  who  would  have  some 
hospital  care  anyway  have  received  bet- 
ter care.  Because  of  this  program,  many 
more  elderly  Americans  have  been  able 
to  seek  out  hospital  care  with  the  dig- 
nity that  goes  with  the  ability  to  pay. 

They  have  received  medical  care  on 
the  orders  of  their  own  private  physi- 
cians and  for  many,  for  the  first  time, 
at  a  hospital  of  their  own  choice. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  medicare, 
there  have  been  over  4  million  admissions 
for  inpatient  hospital  services  under 
the  program  and  over  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  have  been  paid  to  the  hospi- 
tals. 

Equally  Importsmt  for  those  who  have 
not  actually  needed  care,  some  of  the 
gnawing  fear  of  illness  has  been  removed 
because  of  the  security  of  knowing  that 
illness  is  less  likely  to  create  a  serious 
financial  problem  for  them  or  their 
children. 

But  we  know  the  program  is  not  yet 
perfect.  We  knew  when  we  enacted  the 
medicare  law  in  1965  that  a  new  pro- 
gram of  such  magnitude  would  require 
amendment  to  Insure  Its  smooth  opera- 
tion. 

One  serious  defect  which  has  appeared 
Is  the  requirement  that,  imder  the  sup- 
plementary medical  plan,  reimbursement 
to  the  beneficiary  is  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  receipted  bill.  Under  present 
law,  there  are  two  methods  of  pasrment 
for  physicians'  services  under  the  medical 
Insurance  plan.  Where  the  patient  pays 
the  bill,  payment  Is  made  to  the  patient 
on  the  basis  of  a  receipted  bill.  Second- 
ly, if  the  physician  and  the  patient  agree. 


payment  may  be  made  to  the  physician 
on  the  basis  of  the  patient's  assignment. 

It  is  this  requirement  that  this  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  patient  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  receipted  bill  which  is  causing 
great  difiSculty  to  many  of  the  Americans 
that  medicare  was  Intended  to  benefit. 
I  have  heard  of  this  hardship  many  times 
over  from  the  actual  cases  of  my  constit- 
uents. 

The  medical  Insurance  plan  was  de- 
signed to  assist  the  patient  who  had 
trouble  paying  tils  bill.  Illness  Is  often 
accompanied  by  a  lack  of  cash.  That  Is 
why  we  have  an  insurance  program.  But 
the  patient  is  required  to  pay  the  bill  be- 
fore he  can  get  reimbursed  from  the 
plan.  This  is  the  squeeze  that  Is  put  on 
the  beneficiary. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  beneficiary 
should  not  be  reimbursed  from  the  plan 
on  the  basis  of  a  simple  Itemized  bill. 
Then  he  will  have  the  money  to  pay  his 
medical  expense.  This  is  the  way  com- 
mercial medical  Insurance  plans  have  all 
worked  and  worked  very  successfully. 

My  amendment  win  put  the  medicare 
supplementary  program  on  the  same 
basis.  It  will  allow  the  beneficiary  to  be 
reimbursed  from  the  plan  on  the  basis 
of  an  itemized  bill.  It  will  prevent  the 
frustration  and  heartache  that  comes 
to  a  person,  already  in  distress  over 
health  problems,  of  being  forced  to  raise 
large  sums  for  medical  bills  from  their 
own  resources  before  they  can  be  paid  by 
medicare.  This  is  the  frustration,  heart- 
ache, and  worry  that  medicare  was  de- 
signed to  prevent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  It  is  a  deep  surprise  to 
many  of  our  older  citizens  to  find  they 
must  pay  their  own  medical  bills  out  of 
their  own  limited  funds  before  they  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
law.  This  change  does  not  add  one 
penny  to  the  cost  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  expand  one  lota  the 
medical  benefits  the  plan  provides.  It 
does  provide  easy  access  to  the  benefits 
that  our  older  citizens  are  already  en- 
titled to. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  endorsing 
my  proposal  to  remove  the  receipted  bill 
provision  from  part  B,  title  XVrH,  and 
substituting  a  statement  of  charges.  I 
commend  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation for  its  support.  It  is  additional 
evidence  of  Its  intention  to  make  the 
medicare  program  run  as  smoothly  as 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  older 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, dated  March  20,  1967,  endorsing  my 
bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  Itself  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recohs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1593)  to  amend  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pay- 
ment to  an  individual  for  the  charges 
made  by  physicians  and  other  persons 
providing  services  covered  by  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 
prior  to  such  individual's  own  pajmient 
of  the  bill  for  the  services  involved,  in- 


troduced by  Mr.  Ribicoff  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

S.  1693 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1842(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  the  basis 
of  a  receipted  bill"  In  clause  (U)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "on  the  basis  of  an  Item- 
ized bill  rendered  by  the  person  who  pro- 
vided the  service". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  payments  made  under  part  B  of  title 
XViii  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  services 
rendered  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  modify  any  outstanding  contracts  entered 
Into  with  carriers  under  section  1842  of  such 
Act  (effective  on  such  first  day)  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  reflect  such  amendment. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Rraicorr 
is  as  follows: 

AicxBiCAN  Meoical  Association, 

March  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Rmcoir, 
U.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Offlce    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoit:  A  few  months  ago, 
a  letter  was  written  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  Medical  Association's  position 
on  the  receipted  bill  provision  in  Public  Law 
89-97.  TlUe  18.  Part  B.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  official  pKwltion  on  the  removal  of 
this  provision. 

I  would  like  to  Inform  you  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  current  position 
is  that  the  receipted  bill  provision  be  re- 
moved from  Part  B,  Title  18,  and  that  sub- 
stituted therefore  be  a  statement  of  charges. 
This  recommendation  for  an  amendment  will 
be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  April  4,  at  which  time  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  will  formally  testify 
on  HR  5710,  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967. 

Tour  cooperation  and/or  Introduction  of  a 
bill  to  help  achieve  this  amendment  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Pobifeixi. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  will  permit  a  consumer, 
under  certain  limited  circumstances,  to 
rescind  the  sale  of  goods  or  services  made 
by  an  itinerant  seller.  This  bill,  the 
Door-to-Door  Sales  Act,  Is  designed  to 
afford  the  consumer  some  meaningful 
and  readily  available  relief  once  he  has 
succumbed  to  the  unsolicited  sales  pitch 
of  the  door-to-door  seller,  but  has  subse- 
quently had  time  to  reconsider  the  trans- 
action and  realize  that  he  has  made  an 
unwanted  purchase,  paid  an  unconscion- 
able price,  or  unnecessarily  burdened  his 
family  with  a  major  long-term  expendi- 
ture. 

To  be  sure,  the  vast  majority  of  door- 
to-door  sellers  honestly  perform  a  con- 
structive and  useful  function  In  con- 
veniently bringing  their  products  to  the 
doors  of  millions  of  housewives.  Thou- 
sands of  young  people,  myself  included, 
have  earned  spending  money  or  helped 
pay  their  way  through  college  by  work- 
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Ing  part  time  as  door-to-door  salesmen. 
Unfortunately,  however,  gullible,  weak- 
willed,  or  misinformed  customers  con- 
tinue to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  rela- 
tively few  unscrupulous  members  of  this 
industry.  It  is  these  latter  sellers  at 
whom  this  bill  is  directed. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  buyer  may 
rescind  a  retail  sale  or  contract  to  sell 
goods  or  services  "which  Is  entered  Into 
at  a  place  other  than  the  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  seller"  provided  that  he  malls 
a  letter  to  the  seller,  expressing  his  in- 
tent to  rescind  the  sale  or  contract  of 
sale,  prior  to  midnight  of  the  following 
day.  Although  in  many  Instances  de- 
fects In  the  seller  s  performance  or  In  the 
merchandise  sold  will  not  be  revealed 
until  a  later  date,  we  recognize,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  many  responsible  firms  and 
salesmen  are  engaged  in  door-to-door 
selling.  Therefore,  the  bill  attempts  to 
achieve  a  compromise  between  the  in- 
terest which  these  sellers  have  In  know- 
ing with  certainty  that  a  transaction  Is 
complete  and  the  buyer's  need  to  have 
some  absolute,  inexpensive,  and  readily 
available  remedy  in  those  cases  where  he 
has  been  lured  into  an  unwanted  pur- 
chase by  one  of  the  unethical  salesmen 
who  unfortunately  also  operate  on  a 
door-to-door  basis. 

The  rights  conferred  upon  the  con- 
sumer by  this  bill  are  not  exceptional 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion. He  has  not  invited  the  sale  or  ex- 
posed himself  to  it  by  volimtarily  enter- 
ing a  store.  Instead  the  seller  has  initi- 
ated the  transaction  by  Intruding,  un- 
solicited, upon  the  buyer,  or  by  luring 
the  housewife  through  free  sXits,  special 
offers,  or  plain  fast  talking  to  submit  to 
a  free  home  demonstration  of  a  com- 
modity which  is  usually  not  clearly  iden- 
tified imtll  the  salesman — more  fre- 
quently the  "special  company  represen- 
tative"— has  arrived  at  the  doorstep. 
Once  there,  the  variety  of  sales  pitches 
he  may  employ  is  limitless,  but  the  result 
Is  too  often  the  same — another  family 
committed  to  purchase  an  item  it  did  not 
really  want  or  need  at  what  Is  frequently 
a  grossly  inflated  sales  price. 

With  this  bill,  the  story  need  not  end 
here,  however.  The  consumer  will  be 
afforded  some  absolute  relief,  and  to  as- 
sure tliat  he  will  be  aware  of  It,  the  bill 
requires  that  the  salesman  furnish  the 
buyer,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  with  a 
receipt  which  bears  a  conspicuous  notice 
Informing  him  of  his  right  to  rescind 
and  which  also  sets  forth  the  seller's 
address  and  the  details  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  buyer,  therefore,  will  be  able 
to  sit  down  that  evening  with  his  or  her 
family  and  consider  more  carefully  and 
calmly  exactly  what  they  have  pur- 
chased. Should  they  decide  that  the  pur- 
chase was  hasty  or  Ill-considered  or  that 
the  salesman  deceived  them  as  to  the 
nature  or  value  of  the  product,  this  bill 
will  provide  them  with  some  Immediate 
recourse. 

In  a  few  instances,  of  course,  legal 
remedies  already  exist  today,  but  too  fre- 
quently the  buyer  is  unaware  of  their 
avallabUlty.  Where  he  knows  of  their 
existence,  the  time  and  expense  of  II ti- 
Katlng  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
adequate  relief  deters  him  from  exercls- 
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ing  those  rights.  Similarly,  complaint  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
may  result  in  a  cease  and  desist  order 
against  the  seller,  only  helps  prospec- 
tive customers.  It  does  not  pay  the  vic- 
timized buyer's  bills.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  to  be  sure,  the  buyer  merely  feels 
badly  duped  and  out  of  pocket  a  few 
dollars,  but  in  the  worst  ones,  he  may 
become  hopelessly  saddled  with  long- 
term  debts  and  subjected  to  the  thinly 
disguised  threat  of  debt  collection  pro- 
ceedings If  he  defaults. 

It  is  these  latter  cases  particularly 
which  cry  out  for  legislative  attention, 
for  they  frequently  affect  those  consum- 
ers least  able  to  afford  the  high  cost  of 
deception.  A  survey  of  500  low-income 
families  conducted  by  David  Caplovitz 
and  reported  in  a  recent  speech  on  con- 
sumer problems  of  the  poor  indicates 
how  actively  these  salesmen  operate  in 
depressed  neighborhoods.  One  half  of 
the  families  Interviewed  had  made  at 
least  one  purchase  from  door-to-door 
sellers  and  more  than  a  third  had  made 
subsequent  purchases.  The  actual  mag- 
nitude of  this  business  is  suggested  in 
an  article  by  Leonard  Sloane,  subtitled 
"Door-to-Door  Sellers  Move  to  Costlier 
Products,"  which  appeared  In  the  Janu- 
ary 31  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  quotes  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  House-to-House 
Installment  Companies  who  stated  that 
"sales  of  the  house-to-house  credit  sell- 
ing industry  last  year  were  estimated  at 
$1  billion"  and  is  expected  to  rise  6 
percent  hi  1967.  Others  have  indicated 
that  overall  sales  of  this  industry,  both 
credit  and  noncredlt,  may  exceed  $4 
billion. 

A  brief  examhiation  of  the  selling 
techniques  too  frequently  employed  by 
the  imethical  door-to-door  seller  indi- 
cates how  urgently  some  regulation  is 
required,  for  no  individual  preys  upon 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
gullible  or  the  softhearted  as  much  as 
the  door-to-door  salesman  of  products 
ranging  from  encyclopedias,  magazines, 
and  kltchenware  to  sewing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  furniture,  and  alumi- 
num siding.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
sellers  in  this  Industry.  The  first,  and 
most  common,  is  the  one-shot,  hit-and- 
run  salesman  who  operates  In  nearly 
every  neighborhood.  His  mission  is  to 
sell  a  story  not  a  product  so  his  pitch  and 
approach  are  carefully  rehearsed  and 
perfected  so  as  to  disarm  his  unsuspect- 
ing victim.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  play 
on  sympathy,  shame,  or  the  buyer's  con- 
science, and  to  capitalize  on  the  ignor- 
ance or  lack  of  understanding  of  certain 
customers,  the  language  difficulty  of  the 
newly  arrived,  the  confusion  of  the  har- 
ried housewife,  or  even  the  fear  of  the 
elderly  lady  or  single  girl  living  alone  in 
order  to  make  his  sale. 

The  second  variety  of  salesman  is  less 
common.  His  goal  is  to  cultivate  a  per- 
manent customer,  most  frequently  one  in 
a  lower  income  area.  He  does  this  by 
instilling  in  the  customer  a  feeling  of 
personal  loyalty  subtly  imderscored  by  a 
sense  of  obligation,  again  rather  than 
emphasizing  the  virtues  of  his  product. 
His  apparent  concern  with  the  custom- 
er's personal  problems,   his   "friendly" 


weekly  calls,  which,  oddly  enough,  are 
also  convenient  for  collecting  install- 
ments and  pushing  new  products,  and  his 
occasional  favors,  frequently  merely  de- 
laying collection  of  an  tnstalhnent,  are 
all  designed  to  establish  this  special  rap- 
port. This  type  of  seller  can  be  particu- 
larly successful,  for  many  buyers,  espe- 
cially the  elderly  or  the  newly  arrived, 
may  be  Intimidated  by  the  prospect  of 
shopping  In  a  large  downtown  store  and 
therefore  are  particularly  appreciative  of 
his  personal  attention.  Younger  buyers 
may  also  enjoy  the  convenience  of  buy- 
ing from  a  peddler  or  the  availability  of 
his  easy  credit  terms.  Nevertheless, 
many  purchasers  come  to  regret  these 
dealings  when  they  subsequently  realize 
how  much  his  merchandise  has  actually 
cost  them.  Eventually  thousands  of 
consumers  discover  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  "no"  to  such  a  "friend,"  but 
it  frequently  will  be  very  expensive  not 
to. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  an  im- 
mediate remedy  for  the  large  number 
of  consumers  who  have  unpleasant  deal- 
ings with  the  first  variety  of  fast  talking 
and  faster  disappearing  door-to-door 
salesmen.  This  is  a  group,  incidentally, 
whose  members  are  bound  to  rise  if  the 
proposed  increase  In  postal  rates  Is  ap- 
proved, for  Industry  representatives  have 
advised  me  that  the  increase  In  postage 
charges  will  cause  some  companies  to  di- 
vert their  primary  selling  efforts  from 
direct  mail  solicitation  to  door-to-door 
contacts. 

This  bill  will  have  no  impact,  how- 
ever, on  those  consumers  who  deal  with 
the  second  type  of  salesman  and  who 
crave  personal  attention  or  convenient 
buying  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  it.  With  expandhig  social  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  designed  to  break 
down  the  feeling  of  alienation  which 
Individuals  develop  in  our  increasingly 
complex  and  impersonal  society,  with 
increased  emphasis  on  consumer  edu- 
cation, and  with  the  availability  of  local 
legal  advice,  we  can  expect,  however, 
that  in  the  future  a  greater  number  of 
those  consumers  who  deal  with  the  latter 
type  of  salesman  will  also  find  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  an  important  weapon 
with  which  to  combat  those  sellers  who 
are  charging  unconscionable  prices  for 
their  wares. 

In  short,  the  relief  provided  by  this 
bill  will  become  Increasingly  important 
to  consimaers  at  all  levels  of  society. 
Massachusetts  and  my  own  State  of 
Washington  have  already  recognized  the 
need  to  Impose  some  restrictions  on 
door-to-door  selling  by  passing  compa- 
rable legislation.  Other  States  are  mov- 
ing In  the  same  direcUon.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  door-to-door  selling  Industry, 
such  as  magazine  sellers,  have  been  con- 
cerned enough  about  the  nearly  uncon- 
trollable conduct  of  many  of  their  sales- 
men to  consider  voluntarily  adopting 
rules  which  would  permit  a  buyer  to  re- 
scind a  sale  during  a  72-hour  coollng-off 
period.  To  protect  all  American  con- 
sumers, however,  strong  Federal  legis- 
lation— legislation  which  carefully  out- 
lines procedures  for  refunding  a  buyer's 
money  and  which  includes  strict  en- 
forcement provisions   to   secure   wide- 
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spread  compliance  with  Its  purpose — is 
also  urgently  needed.  I  submit  that  this 
bill  will  meet  that  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1599)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  by  enabling  him, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  rescind  the 
retail  sale  of  goods  or  services  when  the 
sale  is  entered  into  at  a  place  other  than 
the  address  of  the  seller,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnttson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1699 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Door-to-Door  Sales 
Act". 

DBCLABATION  OF  PtTRPOSX 

Ssc.  2.  The  Congress  flnda  and  declares 
that  the  consumer  Is  frequently  Induced  to 
purchase  goods  or  services  which  he  does 
not  need  or  desire  through  the  unsolicited 
and  often  unethical  persuasion  of  certain 
door-to-door  seUers.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  enable  the  consumer  to  recon- 
sider bis  purchase  within  a  reasonable  peri- 
od of  time  and  to  rescind  the  sale  If  he 
acts  before  midnight  of  the  following  busi- 
ness day,  and  to  Impose  civil  or  criminal 
penalties  uix>n  the  seller  who  falls  to  pick 
up  the  goods  and  refund  the  buyer's  money 
within  three  business  days  after  receiving 
notification  of  the  buyer's  Intent  to  rescind. 

DETINmONS 

Ssc.  3.  As  xiaed.  in  this  Act, 

(1)  "business  day"  means  any  day  other 
than  a  Saturday.  Sunday  or  hoUday. 

(3)  "buyer"  means  a  person  who  buys 
goods  or  obtains  services  from  a  seUer  for 
purposes  other  than  resale. 

(3)  "Interstate  commerce"  metrns  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  In  another  State,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  State  through  another  State. 

(4)  "place  of  business"  means  the  main 
or  branch  office  or  local  address  of  a  seller. 

(6)  "purchase  price"  means  the  total  price 
paid  or  to  be  paid  for  the  goods  or  services, 
such  amount  to  Include  all  Interest  and  serv- 
ice charges. 

(6)  "seller"  means  any  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  goods  or  furnishing 
services  to  buyers. 

(7)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

RESCISSION   or   DOOa-TO-OOOB   SALES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  sale  of  goods  or  contract 
to  sell  goods  made  In  Interstate  commerce, 
or  any  sale  of  goods  or  contract  to  sell  goods 
made  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any  Item  which 
has  been  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce, 
or  any  sale  of  goods  or  contract  to  sell  goods 
affecting  Interstate  commerce,  for  a  p\irchase 
price  In  excess  of  925,  which  Is  entered 
Into  at  a  place  other  than  the  place  of  biul- 
ness  of  the  seller  may  be  rescinded  by  the 
buyer  If  the  buyer  (1)  furnishes  to  the  seller 
a  notice  of  Intent  to  rescind  the  sale  or  the 
contract  of  sale  either  by  letter,  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight  of  the  first  business 
day  following  such  sale  or  the  first  business 
day  following  the  day  on  which  such  contract 
was  signed,  or  in  a  writing,  delivered  to  the 
local  business  address  of  the  seller  not  later 


than  6  p.m.  of  the  first  bxislness  day  fol- 
lowing such  sale  or  the  first  business  day 
following  the  day  on  which  such  contract 
was  signed,  and  (2)  gives  up  possession  of 
any  goods,  subject  to  such  sale  or  contract 
for  sale,  delivered  to  the  buyer  prior  to  re- 
ceipt by  the  seller  of  such  notice  of  Intent 
to  rescind.  A  seller  shall,  within  three  busi- 
ness days  after  receipt  of  such  notice  of  In- 
tent to  rescind  the  sale  or  contract  of  sale 
under  this  section,  pick  up,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, any  goods,  subject  to  the  sale  or  con- 
tract of  sale,  delivered  to  the  buyer  prior 
to  receipt  by  the  seller  of  such  notice  and 
refund  all  amounts  of  money  paid  by  the 
buyer  less  reasonable  charges  for  any  damage 
to  such  goods  which  occurred  while  In  the 
possession  of  the  buyer. 

(b)  Any  unexecuted  contract  for  the  sale 
of  services  using  any  Item  which  was  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  or  any  unexecuted 
contract  for  the  sale  of  services  affecting  In- 
terstate commerce,  for  a  purchase  price  In 
excess  of  $26,  which  Is  entered  Into  at  a 
place  other  than  the  place  of  business  of  the 
seller  may  be  rescinded  by  the  buyer  If  the 
buyer  (1)  furnishes  to  the  seller  a  notice  of 
intent  to  rescind  the  contract  for  the  sale  of 
services  either  by  letter,  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  of  the  first  biislness  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  such  contract  was 
signed,  or  In  a  writing  delivered  to  the  local 
business  address  of  the  seller  not  later  than 
6  pjn.  of  the  first  business  day  following 
the  day  on  which  such  contract  was  signed, 
and  (2)  gives  up  possession  of  any  goods  de- 
livered to  the  buyer  by  reason  of  such  con- 
tract prior  to  receipt  by  the  seller  of  such 
notice  of  Intent  to  rescind.  A  seller  shall, 
within  three  business  days  after  receipt  of 
such  notice  of  Intent  to  rescind  an  unexe- 
cuted contract  for  the  sale  of  services  under 
this  section,  pick  up,  at  his  own  expense,  any 
goods,  subject  to  the  unexecuted  contract  for 
the  sale  of  services,  delivered  to  the  buyer 
prior  to  receipt  by  the  seller  of  such  notice 
and  refund  all  amounts  of  money  paid  by  the 
buyer  less  reasonable  charges  for  (1)  any 
portion  of  the  services  performed  prior  to 
receipt  of  such  notice  and  (2)  any  damage 
to  such  goods  which  occurred  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  buyer. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  mall 
order  sales,  telephone  sales,  catalog  sales 
where  an  order  is  placed  by  mall  or  tele- 
phone, or  sales  in  which  the  buyer  has  re- 
quested the  seller  to  enter  Into  the  sale  at  a 
place  other  than  the  seller's  place  of  busi- 
ness, but  It  does  apply  to  sales  in  which  the 
buyer  has  requested  the  seller  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  or  exhibition  at  a  place  other 
than  the  seUer's  place  of  business  and  has 
not  also  requested  to  enter  into  a  sale  at  that 
place  at  the  same  time  he  has  requested  such 
demonstration  or  exhibition. 

RECEIPT    EEOtriREO    IN    DOOR-TO-DOOR    SALES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  every  sale  or  contract  to  sell 
goods  or  services  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4  the  seller  shall  deUver  to  the 
buyer,  at  the  time  of  making  such  sale  or 
signing  such  contract,  a  receipt  which  clearly 
and  conspicuously  set  forth:  (1)  the  seller's 
name  and  place  of  business;  (2)  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  goods  or  services  sold;  (3)  the 
amount  of  money  paid  by  the  buyer  or  the 
cash  value  of  any  goods  delivered  to  the 
seller  at  the  time  the  sale  or  contract  was 
entered  into.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  section,  the  receipt 
shall  clearly  and  conspicuously  bear,  in  at 
least  10  point  bold  type,  the  following  state- 
ment: "Notice  to  Buyer:  You  may  rescind 
this  sale  provided  that  you  notify  the  seller 
of  your  intention  to  do  so  either  by  letter, 
postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  the 
first  business  day  following  the  sale,  or  in 
a  writing  delivered  to  the  place  of  business 
set  forth  in  this  receipt  not  later  than  6:00 
pjn.  of  the  first  bxisiness  day  following  the 
sale.  Failure  to  exercise  this  option,  how- 
ever, will  not  Interfere  with  any  other  reme- 


dies against  the  seller  which  you  may  pos- 
sess." In  the  case  of  a  contract  to  sell  goods 
or  services  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
section,  the  receipt  shall  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously bear,  in  at  least  10  point  bold 
type,  the  following  statement:  "Notice  to 
Buyer:  You  may  rescind  this  contract  pro- 
vided that  you  notify  the  seller  of  your  in- 
tent to  do  so  either  by  letter,  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight  of  the  first  business 
day  following  the  signing  of  the  contract  or 
In  a  writing  delivered  to  the  place  of  busi- 
ness set  forth  In  this  receipt  not  later  than 
6:00  p.m.  of  the  first  business  day  following 
the  signing  of  the  contract.  Failure  to  exer- 
cise this  option,  however,  will  not  Interfere 
with  any  other  remedies  against  the  seller 
which  you  may  possess."  The  receipt  shall 
be  proi>erly  dated  and  signed  by  the  seller. 

(b)  No  receipt  shall  contain,  or  be  accom- 
panied by  any  document  which  contains, 
provisions  by  which  the  buyer  waives  his 
rights  under  this  statute. 

xntobckmemt 

Sec.  6.  (a)  When  a  seller,  who  has  received 
notice  of  intent  to  rescind  the  sale  or  con- 
tract of  sale,  falls  to  pick  up  the  goods  and 
refund  the  purchase  price  paid  by  the  buyer 
within  three  business  days  as  provided  In 
section  4,  the  buyer  may  bring  suit  against 
the  seller  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion and  recover  the  tmiount  paid  by  the 
buyer  upon  entering  Into  such  sale  or  con- 
tract and  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  court  In  such  ac- 
tion shall,  in  addition  to  any  judgment 
awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  require  defendant 
to  pay  plaintiff  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
and  costs  of  the  action.  The  buyer's  right 
to  bring  an  action  and  to  recover  judgment 
against  a  seller,  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  terminate  upon  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  by  any  United  States  attorney, 
or  by  any  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  State, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  When  a  seller,  who  has  received  a 
notice  of  intent  to  rescind  a  sale  or  contract 
of  sale  falls  to  pick  up  the  goods  and  refund 
the  purchase  price  paid  by  the  buyer  within 
the  three  business  days  provided  in  section 
4,  or  when  a  seller  willfully  falls  to  deliver  a 
receipt  setting  forth  all  the  Information 
required  by  section  6,  or  willfully  fails  to  set 
forth  such  Information  In  the  manner  re- 
quired by  such  section  6,  or  attempts  to  se- 
cure a  waiver  of  the  buyer's  rights  under 
this  statute  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  such  section  6,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  or  any  United  States  at- 
torney, or  any  prosecuting  attorney  of  any 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
may  bring  siilt  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, against  the  seller,  charging  him  with 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  91,600  for  each  violation.  In  addi- 
tion. In  any  action  under  this  subsection 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  any  United  States  attorney,  or  any  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  any  State,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  may  also  re- 
cover from  the  defendant  on  behalf 
of  the  buyer,  the  full  amount  paid  by 
such  buyer  upon  entering  Into  each  sale 
or  contract,  and  upon  recovering  such 
amount,  shall  pay  it  over  to  the  buyer.  Ac- 
tion taken  imder  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
clude entry  of  Judgment  In  any  co\irt  under 
subsection  (a),  except  that  no  action  shall 
be  taken  under  this  subsection  based  on  any 
transaction  in  which  Judgment  has  already 
been  entered  under  subsection  (a).  If  ac- 
tion Is  taken  under  this  subsection  after 
action  has  been  commenced  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  but  before  Judgment  has  been 
entered  in  that  action,  and  if  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  United 
States  attorney,  or  any  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  any  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
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thereof  recovers  from  the  defendant,  on 
behalf  of  the  buyer,  the  full  amount  paid 
by  the  buyer  upon  entering  into  such  sale 
or  contract,  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  any  United  States  attorney,  or  any  prose- 
cuting attorney  from  any  State,  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  shall  also  recover 
from  the  defendant,  on  behalf  of  the  buyer, 
and  pay  over  to  the  buyer,  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  and  court  costs  Incurred  by 
the  buyer  in  the  action  under  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section  based 
on  the  failure  of  a  seller  to  refund  the  pur- 
chase price  paid  by  a  buyer  and  pick  up 
the  goods  sold  within  the  three-day  period 
provided  by  section  4,  It  shall  be  a  defense 
for  the  seller  to  show  that  at  least  twice 
during  that  period  he  called  at  the  buyer's 
home  and  found  no  one  present  to  receive 
the  refund  and  return  the  goods:  Provided, 
That  the  seller  made  a  reasonable  effort  to 
refund  such  purchase  price  and  collect  the 
goods  as  soon  as  possible  after  expiration  of 
that  three-day  period. 

(d)  Any  seller  who  willfully  destroys,  with- 
in eighteen  months  after  its  receipt,  record 
of  a  buyers'  notice  of  Intent  to  rescind  a  sale 
under  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  910,- 
000  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both. 

(e)  The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, concurrently  with  State  and  Territorial 
courts,  over  all  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

effect  on  state  laws  and  municipal 
ordinances 
Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
annul,  or  exempt  any  seller  from  complying 
with,  the  laws  of- any  State  or  municipality 
regulating  door-to-door  selling,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  laws,  if  they  permit  such 
selling,  are  directly  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATK 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  RE- 
DUCING THE  INCIDENCE  OF 
CRIME— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  170 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  171 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond  >  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of 
certain  real  property,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  172 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Percy)  submitted  an  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the 


amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Inouye 
(No.  168)  to  House  bill  6950,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

CORRECTION   OF   COSPONSORSHIP 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day apparently  an  error  was  made  in 
signing  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1318.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be  de- 
leted as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1318,  but  that 
I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1319. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1282)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
curb  the  tax-exempt  financing  of  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  facilities  used  for 
private  profltraaking  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1283)  to  amend 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  remove  the  tax  exemption  for 
Interest  on  State  or  local  obligations  is- 
sued to  finance  Industrial  or  commercial 
facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  private 
profltmaking  enterprises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  TERMINA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 
OVER  PROPERTY  OF  CONFEDER- 
ATED TRIBES  OF  COLVILLE  IN- 
DIANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday,  June  8,  on  S.  282,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
supervision  over  the  property  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Colvllle  Indians  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
individual  members  thereof,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  on  this  pro- 
posal are  requested  to  contact  Mr.  James 
Gamble,  of  the  committee  staff,  In  order 
that  a  witness  list  may  be  prepared. 


CHANGE  OF  DATE  OF  HEARING  ON 
CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
problems  of  scheduling,  there  will  be  a 
delay  of  1  day  in  the  start  of  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

The  hearings  will  start  on  May  2  in- 
stead of  May  1,  and  will  conclude  May  5 
instead  of  May  4. 


The  hearings  will  be  conducted  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  hearing 
room,  1202,  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Under  consideration  will  be  five  dif- 
ferent bills  dealing  with  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  and  the  Colorado  River, 


A  HEARING  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  CENTER — S.  915 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcomjnittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce 
hearings  for  the  consideration  of  S.  915. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  hearings  will  t>e  held  at  2  p.m.  on 
April  25,  1967,  and  at  9:30  ajn.  on  April 
26,  27,  and  28,  1967.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  hearing  room,  room 
6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
MISCELLANEOUS  TREATIES  AND 
RELATED  MATTERS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  there  will  be  a 
public  hearing  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  Thursday,  April  27, 
1967,  at  10  ajn.  in  room  4221,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  following  treaties  and  related 
matters : 

The  Single  Convention  on  Narcotics 
(Ex.  G,  90th  Cong.,  first  sess.) ; 

Amendment  to  article  109  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  (Ex.  A.  90th  Cong.,  first 
sess.) ; 

Convention  Concerning  the  Exchange 
of  Official  Publications  and  Government 
Documents  between  States  and  the  Con- 
vention Concerning  the  International 
Exchange  of  Publications  (Ex.  G.  88th 
Cong.,  first  sess.) ; 

International  Labor  Organization — 
ILO — Convention  No.  116,  on  standard- 
izing the  provisions  regarding  the  prepa- 
ration of  reports  by  the  ILO  governing 
body  on  the  workings  of  the  conventions 
(Ex.  C,  87th  Cong.,  second  sess.) ; 

ILO  Convention  No.  122  concerning 
employment  policy  (Ex.  G,  89th  Cong., 
second  sess.) ;  and 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
two  instruments  for  the  amendment  of 
the  ILO  Constitution. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  any  of 
these  Items  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl.  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  committee. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMB^TITEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  annoimce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

R.  Peter  Staus,  of  New  York,  to  be 
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Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  the 
Bureau  for  Africa. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


NEBRASKA  OBSERVES  CENTENNIAL 
ARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  for  the  past  several 
years  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  annual  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  a  holiday  inspired  by  Nebraska's  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  who  said: 

other  boUdays  repose  upon  the  past;  Ar- 
bor  Day   propoees   for   the   future. 

This  year's  program  at  Arbor  Lodge, 
Mr.  Morton's  gracious  home  in  Nebraska 
City,  has  special  significance  because  it 
comes  in  the  year  of  Nebraska's  centen- 
nial of  statehood.  It  is  scheduled  for 
next  Sunday,  April  23,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  highlights  of  a  year- 
long celebration  of  our  century  of 
statehood. 

A  preview  of  the  observance,  as  my 
colleague.  Senator  Curtis,  has  already 
noted,  occurred  here  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Capitol  last  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
he  and  I  were  privileged  to  participate 
in  ceremonies  attendant  to  the  planting 
of  a  Nebraska  tree  on  the  Capitol  lawn. 
The  tree  was  brought  to  Washington 
by  a  group  of  Otoe  County  residents  and 
was  the  gift  of  the  Arbor  Lodge 
Association. 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that 
a  hving  part  of  Nebraska  should  be 
brought  to  these  historic  grounds  by  the 
Arbor  Lodge  Association,  which  for  so 
many  years  has  dedicated  itself  to  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  our  pre- 
cious natural  resources  and  especially 
our  trees. 

I  know  of  no  single  aspect  of  the  Ne- 
braska Centennial  celebration  more 
meaningful  than  these  two  events — last 
Sunday's  symbolic  tree  planting  in 
Washington  and  next  Sunday's  cere- 
monies at  the  home  of  Arbor  Day. 

Each  event  honors  the  memory  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton.  Last  Sunday's  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  city  where  he 
served  as  this  Nation's  third  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  made  a  lasting  and 
significant  contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Next  Sunday's  pro- 
gram will  be  at  Arbor  Lodge  State  Park, 
his  home  in  Nebraska  City. 

And  these  two  events  honor  as  well  all 
those  Nebraska  pioneers  who  earned  for 
our  State  the  designation  of  the  Tree 
Planters  State. 

That  title  was  bestowed  largely  as  a 
result  of  a  Nebraska  law  passed  in  1869 
granting  tax  exemptions  for  the  planting 
of  trees.  And  on  January  4,  1872,  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  set  aside  April 
10  and  proclaimed  it  Arbor  Day.  More 
than  a  million  trees  were  planted  on  the 
first  Arbor  Day  ever  observed  In  the 
United  States. 

Next  Sunday's  program  In  Nebraska 
will  actually  begin  at  the  capltol  in 
Lincoln,  where  a  centennial  tree  will  be 
planted.    A  caravan  then  will  carry  dig- 


nitaries to  Nebraska  City  for  the  cere- 
monies. 

Mrs.  Suzette  Morton  Zurcher,  a  great 
granddaughter  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker. 

One  of  the  day's  highlights  will  be  the 
creation  and  dedication  of  a  Centennial 
Avenue  of  trees  with  a  plaque  dedicating 
a  tree  for  each  of  Nebraska's  93  counties. 
Another  will  be  the  planting  of  a  tree 
honoring  Mr.  Virgil  Pitstick  of  Nebraska 
City,  who  is  State  chairman  of  the  Arbor 
Day  Committee  and  who  has  taken  part 
in  Arbor  Day  observances  for  57  years. 
The  first  honorary  tree  was  dedicated 
to  and  planted  by  President  Grover 
Cleveland  in  1905. 

Mr.  President,  Arbor  Day  in  Nebraska, 
and  particularly  in  Nebraska  City,  is  al- 
ways an  outstanding  event.  The  im- 
pressively inspiring  ceremonies  come 
about  as  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  work 
by  a  great  many  persons. 

While  no  complete  listing  of  all  those 
responsible  would  be  possible.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  representatives  of  the  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  people  who  work  on 
the  Arbor  Day  observance,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Arbor  Day  Committee  In 
Nebraska  City  this  year,  together  with 
an  article  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
describing  last  Sunday's  ceremonies  here 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Tri  Akbob  Day  CoMMrrrzx 

Virgil  Pitstick,  State  Chairman. 

Joy  Morton  Porter,  General  Chairman. 

Evan  Nolte,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Liaison 
Officer. 

Don  Chapln.  Sam  Metcalf  and  John  R. 
Slmms,  Promotions  &  Parade  Marshals. 

Ira  Olasser,  James  Olsen  and  Dwalne  Ross, 
Park  Supervision   &  Staging   Arrangements. 

Garry  AUes,  E.  G.  Noble  and  Lafe  Williams. 
Programs. 

Vem  Livingston  and  Lloyd  Wymore,  Cen- 
tennial Avenue. 

Mrs.  Joy  Morton  Porter,  Hospitality  & 
Luncheons. 

Grove  Porter  and  Severln  Sorensen.  Tree 
Planting  &  Library  Landscaping. 

Ivan  D.  E.  Beaumont  and  Lafe  WUllams, 
Publicity. 

Vem  Livingston  and  Grove  Porter,  Tree 
Importation. 

Clarence  Iversen,  TraiSc  Control. 

Joy  Morton  Porter,  Stelnhart  Tree  Pro- 
gram. 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
Apr.  17. 1967] 

SaLTTTE  to  CiNTINinAL  AITO  J.  STERLING  MOR- 
TON— Neb&askanb  Puint  Tree  at  CAprroL 
WASHiNCTorJ. — Nebraskans.  commemorat- 
ing their  Centennial  year  of  statehood 
planted  a  glngko  tree  on  the  east  lawn  of  the 
Capitol  Sunday  with  scores  of  tourists  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  looking  on. 

The  colorful  garb  of  46  Otoe  County  resi- 
dents, who  came  here  by  chartered  bus.  stood 
out  as  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
watched  the  planting  ceremony.  The  women 
wore  early-day  dresses  and  bonnets,  the 
bearded  men  vests  and  other  apparel  of  a 
century  ago. 

With  members  of  the  Nebraska  Congres- 
sional delegation  and  scores  of  Nebraska  So- 
ciety of  Washington  members  on  hand,  the 
crowd  heard  Virgil  Pitstick.  of  Nebraska  City, 
pay  tribute  to  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

The  tree  set  out  on  the  Capltol  grounds, 
on  the  Senate  side  not  far  from  the  Supreme 


Court,  came  from  Arbor  Lodge,  home  of  Mr. 
Morton,  who  had  served  as  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cult\ire. 

Noting  that  Mr.  Morton  was  responsible 
for  wide-spread  tree  planting  In  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Pitstick  said: 

"It  was  from  his  Idea  to  plant  trees  that 
Nebraska  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Great 
American  Desert  and  became  a  land  of  plenty 
and  a  land  of  many  trees." 

He  noted  that  Nebraska  has  the  country's 
only  national  forest  composed  entirely  of 
man-planted  trees. 

The  visiting  Nebraskans  are  to  have  break- 
fast today  at  the  Capltol.  then  resume  the 
sightseeing  they  have  been  doing  since  arriv- 
ing here  Saturday.  They  are  to  return 
Tuesday. 

The  trip  Is  sponsored  by  the  Otoe  County 
Centennial  Committee. 


HARMFUL  EFFECTS  OF  WOOL 
TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  Kansas  delegation,  including  the 
five  Members  of  the  other  body,  as  well 
as  Senator  Pearson  and  myself,  share 
the  deep  concern  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  with  re- 
gard to  the  serious  situation  now  con- 
fronting us  through  continued  rising  im- 
ports of  wool  textiles  from  countries  with 
low  wages  and  low  production  costs. 

The  harmful  effects  that  these  im- 
ports are  having  on  both  our  wool  tex- 
tile industry  and  our  wool-growing  in- 
dustry, have  prompted  the  Kansas  dele- 
gation to  direct  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  urging  that  everything  possi- 
ble be  done  to  help  restore  our  domestic 
wool  industry  to  good  health  by  holding 
these  wool  textile  imports  at  reasonable 
levels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter which  we  sent  to  the  White  House, 
signed  Jointly  by  the  Kansas  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  18,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation  would  like  to  Join  with  the 
many  other  members  of  Congress  who  are 
urging  prompt  Implementation  of  the  ex- 
pressed policy  of  the  Administration  for  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  Imports  of  wool 
products. 

While  Kansas  Is  not  a  wool  manufacturing 
state,  one  of  our  agricultural  products  Is 
wool.  Our  growers  have  no  outlet  for  their 
wool  except  through  our  domestic  mills. 
Since  World  War  n  some  300  domestic  wool 
textile  plants  have  disappeared,  along  with 
60  percent  of  key  manufacturing  machinery 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Mr.  President.  In  1964  when  you  stated  that 
Imports  of  wool  products  must  be  held  at  rea- 
sonable levels  and  that  the  Industry  should 
be  restored  to  good  health,  the  volume  of 
wool  textile  Imports  had  reached  23  percent 
of  our  production.  However,  this  past  year 
the  ratio  Increased  to  27  percent.  In  some 
categories  such  as  worsteds,  knitwear  and 
wool  shirts,  we  are  advised  that  Import  con- 
centration Is  In  the  range  of  60  percent. 

Prom  your  address  to  the  agricultural 
groups  who  met  with  you  at  the  White  House 
a  few  weeks  ago.  we  know  that  you  share  our 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  agriculture  as 
well  as  our  wool  textile  Industry.  If  wool  tex- 
tile Imports  continue  to  decimate  our  domes- 
tic mills,  domestic  wool  growers  In  Kansas 
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and  the  other  49  states  (all  of  which  produce 
wool)  will  have  no  market  for  their  raw  wool 
production. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  the  Interest  of 
our  entire  U.S.  wool  industry,  we  strongly 
urge  the  Administration  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  Insiire  that  wool  textile  Imports  are 
held  at  reasonable  levels. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Dole. 

Chester  L.  Mize. 

Garner  E.  Shriver. 

Joe  SKtrerrz. 

Larrt  Wdjn,  Jr. 

Frank  Carlson. 

James  B.  Pearson. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
only  natural  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  deeply  Interested  In 
the  development  and  production  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  the  so-called  SST. 

In  that  connection  an  Interesting  arti- 
cle, from  reliable  sources,  has  come  to 
my  attention,  and  believing  that  it  will  be 
of  Interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  SST 

since  last  August  when  the  United  States 
supersonic  transport  program  was  debated 
on  the  Senate  floor  slg^nlflcant  additional 
knowledge  has  been  gained.  Additionally, 
the  United  State*  supersonic  typte  transport 
has  been  exhaustively  and  critically  analyzed 
by  the  FAA.  NASA,  and  the  airlines. 

These  analyses  Indicate  that  the  United 
States  supersonic  transport  will  be  a  tech- 
nical and  economic  success.  The  additional 
knowledge  gained  and  progress  made  by  the 
manufacturers  during  prototype  definition 
phases  add  a  factor  of  confidence  In  the 
Buccees  of  the  program  which  was  not  so 
apparent  last  August. 

It  Is  obvloxis  from  a  review  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  Senator  Symington 
has  endeavored  to  be  objective  In  his  assess- 
ment of  the  airplane.  Last  August,  while 
acting  In  support  of  Senator  Proxmlre's 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Mlssoxul 
nevertheless  Introduced  Into  the  record 
statements  made  by  proponents  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  also  asked  a  number  of 
questions  concerning  the  program  which  we 
believe  have  now  been  answered  In  a  satis- 
factory manner.  It  has  become  obvious  at 
this  time  and  at  the  present  level  of  knowl- 
edge that  those  closest  to  the  program  are 
convinced  of  Its  \iltlinate  success. 

The  American  design  cannot  be  today 
another  Mach  22  vehicle  like  the  Concorde. 
If  a  decision  were  made  today  for  a  United 
States  manufacturer  to  begin  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  vehicle  to  fly  no 
faster  than  the  British-French  Concorde,  the 
time  to  bring  this  project  to  fruition  would 
be  greater  than  that  required  to  continue 
the  existing  Amerlcaja  SST  program. 

In  addition,  the  experts  are  convinced  that 
a  Mach  2.2  vehicle  cannot  be  as  efficient  as 
the  Mach  2.7  design;  nor  can  It  have  any 
growth  potential  built  Into  It.  a  basic  factor 
In  the  American  design. 

It  Is  a  commonly  held  belief  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  British  and  French 
chose  aluminum  rather  than  a  more  ad- 
vanced material  was  that  they  have  not 
progressed  nearly  as  far  as  this  country  In 
the  use  of  titanium.  Their  sources  for  the 
material  are  not  as  g^eat  as  In  this  country, 
nor  Is  their  working  knowledge  of  how 
titanium  Is  formed  and  produced  as  ex- 
tensive as  in  this  country. 

It  Is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  England 
and  France  chose  the  lesser  material,  rather 


than  one  which  would  permit  growth  as 
added  knowledge  was  gained.  This  Is  an 
advantage  for  the  American  airplane  which 
should  not  be  ignored. 

The  airlines  have  recently  Indicated  again 
their  support  of  the  United  States  SST  pro- 
gram by  expressing  willingness  to  contribute 
fimds  to  the  development  program,  fully  at 
risk.  These  funds  are  small  compared  to 
the  total,  but  they  are  large  In  themselves, 
an  Indication  of  faith  In  the  success  of  the 
program.  We  are  told  by  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  day  will  come  when  this  pro- 
gram can  be  fully  supported  by  private 
Industry,  that  ultimately  American  Industry 
will  step  up  and  assume  full  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  continuation  of  the 
program:  also  that  It  will  be  done  on  the 
basis  that  every  penny  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Invests  so  as  to  get  the  program  started 
will  be  returned  with  Interest.  All  industry 
asks  Is  that  government  support  be  main- 
tained until  industry  can  assume  it. 

The  Boeing  747  program  expresses  the 
willingness  of  American  Industry  to  invest 
in  the  future  health  of  the  airline  industry; 
because  as  of  this  date,  the  747  airplane  re- 
quires the  greatest  Investment  ever  made  In 
the  history  of  commercial  aviation. 

The  airlines  have  been  asked  to  bear  a 
larger  proportion  of  747  cost  prior  to  sched- 
ule service  than  ever  before.  They  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  do  so.  and  as 
a  result  the  program  has  strained  to  the 
fullest  the  financial  capabilities  of  most  of 
the  manufactiircrs  and  airlines. 

Air  travel  Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
with  the  airlines  doing  all  they  can  to  stimu- 
late this  travel  by  providing  the  best  kind  of 
equipment  to  serve  the  traveling  public  well. 
The  747  will  pave  the  way  for  this  antici- 
pated heavy  growth;  and  the  supersonic 
program,  properly  timed  to  proceed,  will 
continue  that  growth,  in  an  unprecedented 
fashion. 

Once  the  747  program  Is  under  way.  pri- 
vate Industry  should  be  able  to  support  the 
full  production  portion  of  the  supersonic 
program;  and  some  recent  polls  of  the  travel- 
ing public  Indicate  that  when  the  SST 
comes  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  prefer- 
ence to  fly  by  this  mode  of  transportation. 

The  SST  can  only  serve  to  bring  this 
world  closer  and  closer  together,  providing 
a  better  understanding  between  all  peoples. 

During  the  Senate  SST  debate  last  sum- 
mer, concern  was  expressed  about  the  use 
of  titanium  as  against  aluminum  as  a  basic 
structural  material  for  this  transport.  It 
was  then  indicated  that  the  Concorde  would 
use  aluminum  alloys  appreciably  different 
from  those  used  In  today's  aircraft.  They 
have  developed  new  aluminum  alloys  spe- 
cifically designed  to  retain  strength  at  higher 
temperatures;  and  while  these  new  alloys 
should  suffice  for  the  Concorde  design,  they 
are  substantially  unproven  by  operating  ex- 
perience. 

Significant  reasons  for  selecting  aluminum 
versus  titanium  for  the  British-French  Con- 
corde are.  first,  commercially  pure  titanium 
in  quantity  simply  is  not  available  on  the 
Continent,  therefore  would  have  to  be  Im- 
ported. The  development  of  a  titanium  pro- 
ducing industry  In  Europe  lags  far  behind 
the  United  States.  Since  the  policy  of  the 
French  Government  is  that  the  Concorde 
shall  be  a  French  product  as  Independent  as 
possible  of  external  sources  of  supply,  and 
since  the  French  recognized  Important  sales 
advantages  to  producing  the  Concorde  well 
ahead  of  the  United  States  supersonic  trans- 
port, titanium  was  ruled  out. 

A  related  significant  reason  for  employing 
aluminum  rather  than  tltanlvim  Is  the  In- 
vestment that  would  be  required  to  produce 
titanium  in  Europe. 

Probably  a  third  principal  reason  for  this 
decision  Is  that  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  suitable  titanium  alloys  wo\ild 
have  required  at  least  several  years  longer 


than  the  xise  of  aluminum.  The  aircraft 
manufactiirlng  facilities  at  Bristol  and 
Toulouse  were  already  substantially  tooled 
to  handle  sophisticated  designs  of  alu- 
minum alloys.  Titanium  would  have  re- 
quired extensive  re-toollng  and  re-tralnlng 
of  (personnel. 

In  summary,  the  decision  to  use  aluminum 
In  the  Concorde  was  In  effort  to  be  first  In 
the  supersonic  transport  market.  At  this 
point  In  time  It  would  take  longer  to  rede- 
velop the  United  States  SST  design  into  an 
aluminum  airplane  than  to  proceed  with  the 
titanium  version;  nor  would  the  aluminum 
airplane  have  as  desirable  range  payload  as 
the  titanium  product.  Reversion  to  alumi- 
num at  this  point  would  require  a  reduction 
In  planned  cruising  speed  and  the  additional 
development  time  could  be  disastrous  sales- 
wise. 

Titanium  Is  not  really  a  new  material.  It 
has  been  used  In  many  forms  In  subsonic  Jet 
engines  for  numbers  of  years.  Some  high 
heat  aircraft  applications  have  made  use  of 
It  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Douglas  DC-66. 
While  the  current  titanium  alloys  are  much 
more  advanced  and  sophisticated,  many  have 
been  and  are  being  tested  under  stringent 
operating  conditions  In  CMlvanced  aircraft 
projects. 

In  addition  to  permitting  the  design  and 
development  of  a  lighter  and  stronger  ve- 
hicle than  either  steel  or  aluminum,  the  ap- 
plication of  titanium  to  the  United  States 
supersonic  transport  structure  will  permit 
significant  design  growth  potential.  While 
the  airplane  will  be  limited  initially  to  about 
2.7  Mach  number  cruise  because  of  system 
component  limitations,  the  structure  should 
be  capable  of  Mach  3  to  Mach  3.2.  Thus, 
structurally,  the  United  States  supersonic 
transport  will  be  capable  of  significant  speed 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Concorde 
will  be  essentially  limited  forever  by  struc- 
ture to  Mach  2.2;  and  over  the  long  term  this 
can  only  enhance  sales  prospects  for  the 
United  States  plane. 

The  first  Concorde  prototype,  now  being 
constructed  In  Toulouse,  Is  scheduled  to  be 
flight  tested  during  March,  1968.  The  first 
airframe  Is  essentially  complete.  The  main 
landing  gear  was  being  Installed  last  month; 
in  fact  the  only  missing  components  were 
the  wing  leading  edge,  trailing  edge  control 
surfaces,  nacelles,  and  the  vertical  fin  and 
rudders,  scheduled  to  be  installed  later.  Sys- 
tems development  Is  essentially  on  schedule, 
although  some  indication  exists  that  certain 
vendor  Items  may  be  somewhat  delayed. 

The  Toulouse  Sud  memagement  are  com- 
pletely confident  that  the  prototype  will  fly 
on  the  scheduled  date;  also  that  problems 
now  being  encountered  are  merely  "normal" 
problems,  encoimtered  In  all  aircraft  de- 
velopments. 

Technical  cooperation  between  the  French 
and  British  appears  unusually  effective.  The 
two  corporations,  with  the  two  closely  asso- 
ciated Governments,  seem  to  be  working  on 
a  well  coordinated  basis,  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  airplane  will  probably  be  flown 
on  schedtUe. 


DANGEROUS  FUSING  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  AND  ANIl- VIETNAM  WAR 
MOVEMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  mass  demonstrations 
which  occurred  last  week  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  were  headlined  across 
the  Nation  as  joint  efforts  of  anti-Viet- 
nam war  protestors  and  civil  rightists. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  much-pub- 
licized civil  rights  leader  and  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  spoke  to  the  demon- 
strators in  New  York  City,  elaborating 
on  his  newly  embraced  theme  that  our 
Nation's  military  presence  in  Vietnam 
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represents  deepening  oppression  of  the 
Negro  minority  In  the  United  States. 

He  and  some  of  his  fellow  civil  rights 
leaders — and  I  emphasize  that  this  does 
not  include  all  of  the  Nation's  civil  rights 
leaders — apparently  have  now  embarked 
on  a  campaign,  dictated  by  expediency 
and  geared  toward  grasping  power,  to 
sell  the  Idea  to  the  world  that  some  deep 
conspiracy  exists  In  the  United  States 
which  Is  deliberately  causing  a  prepon- 
derant percentage  of  Negro  men  to  be 
sacrificed  as  military  targets  in  Vietnam, 
while  Federal  funds  are  foolishly  di- 
verted to  support  our  Nation's  military 
efforts  abroad  which  could  better  be 
channeled  into  ever  greater  benefits  for 
the  Negroes  of  the  United  States. 

Simultaneously,  while  the  anti-Viet- 
nam war  conglomerate  assortment  of 
protestors  frenziedly  cheered  on  King  at 
the  New  York  meeting,  fellow  demon- 
strators of  similar  unsavory  ilk  on  the 
west  coast  made  a  huge  and  Inglorious 
spectacle  in  similar  protestations  in  San 
Francisco. 

Although  these  demonstrations  were 
reported  as  not  having  drawn  as  many 
thousands  as  were  boastfully  predicted 
by  the  publicists  who  served  as  advance 
agents  for  the  events,  evidently  the  Im- 
pact from  the  demonstrators  must  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  backers  and  or- 
ganizers, because  an  announcement  has 
now  been  made  that  a  massive  demon- 
stration is  being  planned  for  May  17  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  to  take  place  in  front 
of  the  White  House. 

These  bcuskers  and  organizers  have 
been  presented  to  the  general  public 
under  the  title  "Spring  Mobilization  to 
End  War  in  Vietnam  Committee."  From 
this  name,  unwary  Americans  might  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  new  group  which  has 
Ju3t  recently  come  to  the  front,  a  group 
of  people  who  seek  peace.  Not  so.  how- 
ever, according  to  the  facts  which  have 
now  begun  to  seep  to  the  surface. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  King  and  his  travel- 
ing companions  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, who  need  cash  and  a  wider  oppor- 
tunity to  exploit  racial  teiisiona,  the 
demonstrations  were  guided  by  the 
masterminds  of  the  W.EJB.  DuBols  Clubs, 
long  known  to  the  FBI  as  being  commu- 
nistic In  pxirpoee  and  organization,  and 
by  their  allies,  Including  avowed  Red 
leaders  from  student  groups  on  campuses 
such  as  that  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  These 
demonstrations  were  eagerly  particli>ated 
in  by  hipsters  and  drug  users  from  city 
sliuns.  by  a  collection  of  society's  misfits, 
and  by  misguided  do-gooders  used  as 
fronts  by  the  Communist  planners. 

I  wish  to  warn  my  fellow  Americans 
that  such  subversive  elements  are  always 
present,  geared  to  exploit  any  opportu- 
nity to  show  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  a  heavily  divided  and  indecisive 
nation;  that  its  Vietnam  commitment 
may  eventually  be  repudiated;  and  that 
its  policies  include  national  oppression 
of  the  Negro  minority  within  Its  bound- 
aries. 

The  present  coalition  of  some  civil 
rightists  and  Vietnam  war  protestors  Is 
a  natural  setup  for  the  Commies,  be- 
cause their  purposes  iiKlude  the  agita- 
tion of  the  peace,  the  widening  of  dls- 
imity  In  the  United  States,  and  the  en- 


comugement  of  apathy  as  to  our  Nation's 
commitment  in  southeast  Asia  because  of 
increasing  problems  at  home.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  warned  that  such 
actions  as  the  demonstrations  will 
obviously  serve  to  prolong  the  war, 
rather  than  to  shorten  it,  becaiise  it  will 
continue  to  raise  hopes  in  Hanoi,  Peiplng, 
and  Moscow  that  the  United  States  will 
eventually  tire  of  the  war,  will  abrogate 
its  commitments,  and  will  call  its  troops 
home.    He  has  pointed  out: 

The  worldwide  Conunualst  appaxatua  la 
working  very  hard  In  these  demonstrations. 

With  a  further  massive  demonstra- 
tion now  being  planned  for  May  17  in 
front  of  the  White  House,  the  American 
public  needs  to  be  warned  of  the  danger- 
ous fusing  of  the  civil  rights  and  anti- 
Vietnam  war  movements  which  can  only 
damage  American  prestige  abroad.  Im- 
pair American  civil  peace  at  home,  and 
endanger  legitimate  civil  rights  objec- 
tives. 


MORE  ON  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  12, 1  made  the  effort 
to  clarify  some  misinformation  concern- 
ing the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
enough  schoolbooks  for  District  of  Co- 
liunbla  schoolchildren. 

As  added  backgroimd  to  the  colloquy 
which  developed  on  the  floor  in  relation 
to  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  article  In  yesterday's  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C.,  "McNamara,  Gross 
Clash  Proves  Revealing,"  prepared  by 
Richard  Wilson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  19. 

1967  J 

McNamaka,  Gboss  CXash  Pxoves  RrvEAUNO 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  gadfly  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
buzzed  angrily  around  the  head  containing 
the  administration's  biggest  brain.  When 
the  harassment  was  finished  more  was  known 
than  befcM*  aixmt  the  Inner  workings  of  the 
Johnson  administration  and  where  it  would 
head  if  the  Vletneon  war  were  over. 

This  was  one  of  those  small  Incidents  in 
Congress  that  doesn't  last  long  but  reveals  a 
great  deal.  Rep.  H.  R.  Oroes,  R-Iowa,  selX- 
constltuted  harasser  of  big  government,  took 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  to 
task  for  providing  a  military  plane  for  the 
new,  72-year-old  ambassador  to  Saigon,  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  to  visit  his  new  wife,  who  la 
the  tJ.S.  ambassador  to  Nepal. 

McNamara  defended  this  promotion  of  am- 
bassadorial romance  as  no  more  than  a  warm- 
hearted and  benevolent  big  government  does 
in  other  cases  to  relieve  high-ranking  per- 
sonnel frcHn  the  stresses  of  war.  From  this 
point  onward  the  colloquy  heated  up,  with 
McNamara  accusing  Congress  of  falling  to 
provide  enough  school  books  for  District  of 
Columbia  school  children  (wrong)  and  de- 
claring that  this  government  would  never  pay 
off  the  war-Inflated  national  debt   (right). 

How  did  school  books  and  the  national  debt 
get  into  this  argiiment?  This  takes  some 
Interpreting,  but  It  Is  basically  because  Mc- 
Namara believes  that  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  small  compared  to  our  national  po- 


tential, and  there  is  ample  room  while  it  is 
going  on  to  proceed  with  large-scale  social 
enterprises.  He  picked  a  bad  example  in 
blaming  Congress  for  school  book  shortages 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  Is  one  of  the  pet  projects  of  Mrs. 
McNamara  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  wife 
of  the  senator  from  New  York,  both  of  whom 
are  charming  and  intelligent  ladles  who  do 
not  refrain  from  making  their  views  known 
to  their  husbands.  Hard-to-refute  evidence 
was  later  submitted  to  Congress  that  there 
Is  no  school  book  shortage  in  the  District 
of  Colimabla  by  virtue  of  the  earlier  efforts 
of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and 
both  McNamara  and  Kennedy,  who  also  took 
up  the  good  fight,  appeared  somewhat  out 
of  date. 

What  McNamara  was  definitely  not  out  of 
date  about,  however,  was  his  concept  of  big 
government  during  war  and  after  It.  Large 
as  it  Is,  he  argued,  the  defense  budget  Is  only 
9  percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  and 
essentially  at  the  same  level  as  In  1961.  It 
is  therefore  a  disgrace,  McNamara  argued 
In  effect,  that  we  do  not  spend  more  for  the 
relief  of  social  problems — much  more. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  wealth  of  this 
country,  he  asserted,  the  stock  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Is  worth  60  percent  more  than  it 
was  when  he  (McNamara)  was  president  of 
the  company  In  1960. 

Oroes  asked  how  McNamara  proposed  to 
retire  the  9336  billion  U.S.  debt.  "I  don't 
propose  to  retire  It,"  McNamara  snapped. 
"I  dont  believe  Congress  proposes  to  retire 
It.  I  hope  the  Congress  has  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  where  It  believes  It  Is  necessary  to 
retire  It. 

"No  Industrial  nation  in  the  world  has 
retired  a  debt  of  this  kind.  Our  debt  In  rela- 
tion to  our  wealth  today  Is  less  than  In  rela- 
tion to  Its  past  and  less  than  other  Indus- 
trialized nations,  and  our  mathematics  stu- 
dents of  this  country  know  lees  than  the 
mathematics  students  of  other  countries,  and 
I  think  It  Is  a  disgrace. 

"I  don't  share  with  you  the  feeling  that 
we  as  a  government  cannot  meet  national 
problems  through  governmental  expendi- 
tures at  state,  federal  and  local  levels.  I 
think  we  can.  We  don't  lack  resources.  We 
simply  lack  will." 

McNamara  was  therefore  arguing  that  we 
can  take  a  924  bllllon-a-year  war  in  stride, 
coimt  on  national  economic  growth  to  offset 
the  debt,  and  advance  with  new  domestic 
projects  and  programs  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Industrial  manager  who  came  to 
Washington  In  1961  as  a  Republican  has  thus 
adc^ted  the  Heller-Oalbraith-Harrlngton 
philoeophy  of  unending  expansion.  Increas- 
ing taxes.  Increasing  spending,  Increasing 
government  power  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  New  Economics. 

McNamara  has  been  busily  qualifying  him- 
self as  a  big  and  broad  thinker  In  many 
fields  other  than  national  defense — social 
welfare,  foreign  affairs,  national  economic 
policy.  His  Influence  In  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration goes  far  beyond  what  kind  of  air- 
planes to  buy  and  how  many  missiles  to 
b\illd.  It  may  even  be  that  he  dreams  of 
becoming  President  some  day. 


UNITED  TO  SAVE  THE  BIO  THICKET 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  common  goal  of  saving  the  Big 
Thicket  has  united  Texas  explorers,  nat- 
uralists, gEirdeners,  and  oU,  chemical, 
and  atomic  workers. 

On  January  11  I  Introduced  a  bill,  S. 
4,  to  preserve  In  the  form  of  a  national 
park  part  of  the  400,000  remaining  acres 
in  Hardin,  Polk.  Tyler.  Liberty,  and  San 
Jacinto  Counties,  which  have  been  his- 
torically known  as  the  Big  Thicket.  This 
imlque  area  of  dense  vegetation  in  the 
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Texas  gulf  coastal  plain  has  been  until 
recently  an  unspoiled  refuge  for  scarce 
species  of  animals  and  plants,  but  it  Is 
now  threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
seemingly  unquenchable  thirst  of  man 
for  progress. 

Members  of  the  Dallas  County  Au- 
dubon Society,  the  Texas  Explorers  Club, 
the  Men's  Garden  Club  in  Houston,  the 
Highlands  Rotary  Club  in  Highlands, 
Tex.,  and  Local  No.  4-228  of  the  Oil, 
Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union  in  Port  Neches,  recognize 
the  dangers  that  threaten  this  uniquely 
beautiful,  biological  area  and  have  con- 
sequently adopted  resolutions  supporting 
the  preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  for 
this  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  these 
organizations  in  support  of  my  bill,  S. 
4,  and  endorsing  the  establishment  of  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Park  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Daixas  Audubon  SocnrrT, 
Dallas,  Tex..  March  7. 1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarbobough, 
Senate  Office  Buildirig, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DrAB  Senatob  Yabborough;  The  Dallas 
County  Audubon  Society  strongly  endorses 
SB  4,  to  establish  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
The  Big  Thicket  forested  area  Includes  an 
open  forest  of  longleaf  pine  In  the  east  and 
north,  and  an  open  forest  of  shortleaf  pine  on 
the  west,  usually  In  deep  sandy  loam-ham- 
mock soils,  with  clear,  slow  streams  bordered 
by  loblolly  pines.  No  civilization  encroaches. 
The  National  Park  may  be  the  last  stand  of 
southern  floodplatn  forest  and  southern 
mixed  forest,  there  being  no  national  parks 
containing  such  ecosystems.  The  Big 
Thicket  also  contains  bogs  with  rare  orchids, 
pitcher  plants  and  sundew.  Several  virgin 
habitats  remain. 

Unless  this  area  Is  made  Into  a  national 
park,  it  will  rapidly  be  exploited  for  graz- 
ing, irrigation,  housing  and  other  uses.  The 
State  cannot  do  the  preservation  Job. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  act  fast  In  ap- 
proving the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  and 
preserving  this  choice  area  for  posterity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eowako  C.  Farra, 
Chairman,  Conservation  (^^nnmittee. 


mservation  Comt 


BOWMn,    CotJKTNXT    il    BUBk^BON, 

Temple,  Tex.,  March  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  Takborouor,  j  i 

V.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Ralph  :  I  enclose  copy  of  a  resolution 
from  the  Texas  Explorers  Club  supporting 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 

Please  count  us  In  your  oomer  In  any  way 
that  we  can  help  with  this  fine  project. 
Your  friend, 

Jim  D.  Bowuxs. 

RCSOLUnOH 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
0/  the  Texas  Explorers  Club,  That  this  or- 
ganization unanimously  and  wholeheartedly 
endorses  the  bill  Introduced  by  Honorable 
Ralph  Yarborough,  United  States  Senator 
from  Texas,  which  would  create  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  organlza- 
Won  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  various  parties  of  Its  members  have 
toured  the  same,  and  we  find  It  In  every 
respect  to  meet  the  highest  quallficatlonB 
lor  creation  of  a  National  Park. 


Unanimously  passed  and  adopted  this 
24th  day  of  March,  AD.  1967. 

Texas  Exflorxbs  Club, 
Bob  Bukleson, 

President. 
Attest: 

Jim  D.  Bowmxr, 

Secretary, 

Men's  Qabden  Club, 

or  Houston,  Tex., 

March  20. 1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  S.  Yabborough, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Texas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  For  many  years,  the  Men's  Clubs 
of  America  has  been  an  active  participant  In 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  oxir 
natxiral  resources  and,  as  an  affiliate,  this 
club  Is  most  happy  to  endorse  your  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Park  In  the  Big  Thicket, 
and  In  witness  thereof,  passed  the  enclosed 
resolution. 

Respectfully, 

C.  B.  Oilman, 

Secretory. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  there  Is  great  need  to  preserve 
certain  unique  areas  of  this  country,  and 

Whereas,  that  area  within  the  State  of 
Texas  known  as  The  Big  Thicket  Is  fast  be- 
ing ravished  through  the  harvesting  of  tim- 
ber and  other  human  activities,  and 

Whereas,  a  considerable  portion  of  The 
Big  Thicket  should  be  preserved  for  posterity 
In  Its  natural  state,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Men's  Garden  Club  of 
Houston  In  regular  meeting  assembled,  en- 
dorse the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  Bill  as 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough 
Senator  from  Texas,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  Senator  Yarborough, 
a  copy  to  the  Honorable  John  Dowdy,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  that  a  copy  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

E.  H.  Kielsmxixr, 

.,,    ._  President. 

Attest: 

C.  B.  Oilman. 

Secretary. 

RESOLxmoN 

Be  It  known  to  all  concerned  that  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Highlands,  Texas,  active  and 
Interested  in  all  things  which  it  feeU  la 
for  the  betterment  of  commtinity,  state  and 
nation.  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  Big  Thicket  of  Southeast  Texas. 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  many  species  of 
rare  plant  and  animal  life,  virgin  timber,  and 
natural  beauty  of  this  great  wooded  area  we 
feel  that  the  Big  Thicket  shoxUd  l)e  pre- 
served In  Its  natural  state  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  all  our  people. 

Therefore,  we,  duly  qualified  members 
of  Highlands  Rotary  Club,  Highlands,  Texas, 
do  hereby  endorse,  both  Individually  and 
coUectlvely,  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough's 
Big  Thicket  National  Park  Bill. 

Be  It  known,  also,  that  thla  resolution 
was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
membership  at  the  regxilar  meeting  of  High- 
lands Rotary  Club  on  Tuesday,  March  14 
1967. 

W.  L.  HXRNDON, 

President. 
HioHLANDS  Rotary  Club,  Highlands,  Tex. 

On,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Wobkebs  Intebnational  Union, 
Port  Neches.  Tex..  March  23. 1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarbobough:  Copies  of  the 
enclosed  resolution  that  was  adopted  by  this 


Local  Union  have  been  sent  to  the  Honorable 
John  Dowdy  and  to  Mayor  Dempsle  Henley. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  L.  Crane, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Local  4-228,  Oil 
Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  This  Organization  has  come  to 
know  the  many  problems,  frustrations  and 
congestions  engulfing  our  metropolitan 
areas,  such  as  Jefferson  County,  and  realize 
the  Importance  and  necessity  of  large  green 
areas  surrounding  these  heavily  populated 
areas  for  recreation  and  outdoor  enjoyment; 
and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  Oil,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union, 
Local  4-228,  appreciate  and  accept  Senat<M' 
Ralph  Yarborough  for  his  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices In  the  behalf  of  our  posterity  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  Instrumental  In 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  and  Ouadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park;  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  body  en- 
courage Senator  Yarborough  In  his  effort  to 
bring  about  a  better  life  for  all  by  the  setting 
aside  of  these  vast  areas  remaining  of  our 
rapidly  diminishing  enclaves  of  nature's  un- 
spoiled beauty,  leaving  them  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations;  now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Or- 
ganization go  on  record  commending  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  Ralph  Yar- 
borough, for  his  introducing  a  bUl  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  a  national  park  to  be  named 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  consisting 
of  some  seventy-five  thousand  (76,000)  acres 
of  land  located  In  the  southeast  portion  of 
this  great  state;  and,  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  with 
our  deep  personal  respect  and  admiration. 
On,,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workebs, 

Local  4-228, 
L.  L.  Crane, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


ACTING  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE 
TROWBRIDGE  SPEAKS  AT  THE 
GROUND  BREAKma  OP  VS 
HEMISPAIR  PAVILLION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday.  April  8,  ground  was  broken 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  the  U.S.  pavil- 
ion at  the  HemlsPair  1968  Exposlticm  to 
be  held  In  San  Antonio  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1968. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present. 

The  main  address  was  given  by  the 
Honorable  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge's remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORB.  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Acttno  Secbetart  of  Commibc* 
Alexanteb  B.  Tbowbbidge  at  the  Oround 
Breaking  Ceremony  roR  the  U.S.  Exposi- 
tion Buildings  at  HemtsFaih,  1968  Sah 
Antonio,  Tta.,  April  8. 1967 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  represent  our  Federal 
Government  here  today.  The  "Confluence" 
theme  of  this  great  International  fair  also 
is  appropriate  to  the  joining  forces  here  erf 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  This 
Is  another  common  endeavor  which  adds 
strength  and  meaning  to  the  "creative  Fed- 
eralism" that  Is  a  COTnerstone  of  President 
Johnson's  Administration. 
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I  am  also  lu^py  to  note,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  dei>artment  of  government 
charged  with  promoting  private  Initiative. 
that  the  leadership  role  In  this  iindertailng 
Is  filled  by  the  private  sector.  We  are  here 
today  largely  by  virtue  of  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  those  who  comprise  the  dynamic 
business  community  of  San  Antonio.  And 
this  fair  Is  a  tribute  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  under  which  they  do  business. 

For  me  personally,  It  Is  a  special  pleasiire 
to  participate  In  this  ceremony.  I  have 
known  about  HemlsFalr  '68  from  the  time 
that  It  was  little  more  than  a  gleam  In  Its 
sponsors'  eyes.  I  ha^wned  to  have  been 
head  of  an  American  firm's  operations  In  El 
Salvador  when  members  of  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  visited  there  In  1963 
to  Introduce  the  Idea  of  participation  In  the 
exhibition.  Their  enthusiasm,  coupled  with 
the  careful,  businesslike  plans  they  had  un- 
derway, left  no  doubt,  even  at  that  early  date, 
that  HemlsFalr  '68  was  destined  for  success. 
But  little  did  I  know  that  some  five  years 
hence  I  would  have  a  part  In  the  exercises 
marking  the  beginning  of  construction  of 
the  Federal  buUdlngs  at  this  fair.  It  la 
siirely  one  of  the  haj^ler  coincidences  of 
my  life. 

This  ceremony  today  has  other  important 
meanings  for  us,  in  addition  to  being  a  sym- 
bol of  cooperation  between  the  private  sector 
and  government  at  all  levels. 

The  moet  Immediate  and  practical  thing  It 
represents  Is  progress  toward  getting  the 
Federal  buildings  underway.  As  you  know, 
there  was  a  delay  that  consumed  more  than 
three  months,  raising  the  possibility  that  the 
Federal  theater  and  exhibit  hall  would  not 
be  ready  on  opening  day  next  year.  But 
through  the  diligent  efforts  of  Jack  Orchard 
and  our  fine  U.S.  Expositions  staff,  we  have 
gained  back  some  10  weeks  of  the  time  lost. 
The  final  review  of  plans  as  proposed  by  the 
designers,  architects  and  engineers  has  been 
completed,  and  requests  for  general  con- 
tracting bids  will  go  out  next  week.  We  are 
confident  that  If  present  plans  are  Imple- 
mented, the  door  will  open  on  schedule 
April  6.  1968. 

I  can  also  report  progress  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  what  we  believe  will  be  a  truly  out- 
standing presentation  for  showing  In  the 
Confluence  Theater.  The  preliminary  draft 
of  the  motion  picture  script  by  the  Academy 
award  winner  Francis  Thompson  has  been  re- 
viewed, and  shooting  Is  expected  to  start 
May  1.  The  "Confluence  U.S.A."  theme  of 
the  show — representing  the  "Legacy,"  the 
"Harvest."  and  the  "Promise" — will,  I  am 
confident,  provide  a  memorable  experience 
for  all  who  see  the  plctiire. 

Perhaps  the  moet  Important  meaning  of 
this  ceremony  today  has  to  do  with  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  Here  Is  tangi- 
ble evidence  that  our  Federal  Government 
recognizes  HemlsFalr  '68  as  an  Important 
oppwrtunlty  to  help  promote  the  growing 
unity  of  the  Americas. 

And  this  forms  the  principal  basis  of 
President  Johnson's  vital  Interest  in  the 
undertaking.  In  a  letter  in  1964  wishing  suc- 
cess to  the  HemlsFalr  authorities,  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "The  New  World  nations  are 
brothers  in  history,  friends  in  commerce,  and 
partners  in  aspirations.  San  Antonio's  'Pair 
of  the  Americas,'  HemlsFalr  1968,  wUl  cele- 
brate this  partnership.  Dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  well-being  of  all  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  it  will  be  a  living  example  of  our 
Nation's  policy  of  Inter-American  coopera- 
tion." 

In  this  connection.  It  is  particularly  fitting 
that  we  are  here  at  this  time.  Next  week  the 
President  will  Join  other  leaders  of  the 
American  states  at  Punta  del  Este  for  the 
first  such  meeting  In  a  decade.  There  they 
will  review  the  progress  made  In  the  devel- 
opment programs  for  Latin  America  and 
make  common  commitments  for  the  next 
steps  in  this  great  movement  to  better  the 
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life  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  I  know 
It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  conference  that  plans  for 
HemlsFalr  '68  are  moving  forward.  The 
Ambassadors  to  the  U.S.  from  Latin  America 
and  those  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  who  toured  the  fair  site  last  week, 
win  be  able  to  report  first  hand  on  the  prog- 
ress. There  is  no  question  that  this  exhibi- 
tion will,  as  scheduled,  be  the  perfect  prelude 
to  the  Olympic  Games  to  be  held  In  Mexico 
City  a  year  from  this  coming  fall. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  national  in- 
terest. HemlsFalr  '68  also  will  result  In  very 
practical  benefits,  in  addition  to  being  a 
symbol  of  friendship  among  neighbors.  I 
refer  especially  to  its  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  for  which  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shares  a  continuing 
responsibility. 

Expenditures  by  foreign  visitors  and  ex- 
hibitors, plus  the  retained  U.S.  tomlst  dol- 
lars which  otherwise  would  be  spent  abroad, 
are  expected  to  total  more  than  >38.5  million. 
With  the  pressure  on  our  international  ac- 
counts still  strong  this  year  due  to  expendi- 
tures abroad  in  our  defense  of  freedom  in 
Southeast  Asia,  this  sum  will  be  moet  wel- 
come as  we  seek  to  stem  the  outflow  of  dol- 
lars in  1968. 

Our  Federal  Government  also,  of  course,  is 
vitally  Interested  in  the  increased  economic 
activity  that  the  fair  will  bring  to  San 
Antonio.  The  interrelated  nature  of  the 
national  economy  means  that  this  will  bene- 
fit not  Just  the  citizens  of  this  area,  but 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  as  well. 
Detroit  will  sell  more  autoa  here  and  the 
mills  of  North  Carolina  will  feel  the  In- 
creased demand  for  textiles. 

Aside  from  these  practical  considerations, 
there  Is  the  simple  fact  of  more  Americans 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
distinctive  cities  which  are  a  source  of  our 
diversity  and  strength.  San  Antonio  be- 
longs to  that  select  group  of  cities  that  in- 
clude New  Orleans.  Boston,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  add  a  special  Ingredient  to  the 
heritage  of  America. 

But  not  only  are  the  fair  visitors  assured 
a  rare  cultural  and  educational  experience, 
they  also  are  guaranteed  a  rousing  good 
time.  San  Antonio  has  always  loved  a 
party — it  didn't  get  the  name  "Fiesta  City" 
for  nothing— and  the  biggest  party  of  them 
all,  six  months  in  duration.  Is  scheduled  for 
1968.  The  whole  world  Is  Invited,  and  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  If  half  of  them  showed 
up.  I.  for  one,  wouldn't  miss  it  for  any- 
thing. 

The  ground  we  sink  our  shovel  in  today  is 
old  ground,  rich  in  tradition,  hallowed  by 
twenty-five  decades  of  history.  Here  is 
located  the  Shrine  of  Texas  Liberty,  here  was 
first  introduced  the  Latin  Influence  in 
American  life,  here  was  the  beginning  of  the 
famed  Chisholm  Trail. 

But  we  are  also  breaking  new  ground 
today.  We  salute  the  past,  but  we  are 
building  for  the  future.  Appropriately 
enough,  the  Confluence  Theater,  with  altera- 
tions, will  have  a  residual  end  use — Just  as 
the  benefits  of  HemlsFalr  '68  will  not  cease 
when  Its  gates  are  closed  for  the  last  time. 
Good  will,  lasting  friendships  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  a  renewed  sense  of  a  com- 
mon heritage,  memories  of  a  happy  time: 
these  are  the  products  of  this  fair  that  will 
warm  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Its  visitors  as 
long  as  they  live. 

No  fair  could  have  a  more  worthy  purpose, 
and  our  Federal  Government  is  proud  to 
have  a  part  in  an  undertaking  with  such 
promise. 

Let  us  now  break  old  ground  to  achieve 
new  alma. 


JUSTICE     FOR     JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CANS—AT LONG  LAST 

Mr.    KUCHEL.      Mr.    President,    on 
April  10,  1967,  by  unanimous  declBlon, 


the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sheared  away 
one  more  remaining  harsh  and  unjust 
ruling  against  some  4,100  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  descent. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  end  of  the  second  World  War  this 
group  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  been 
vindicated  in  their  claims  to  their  own 
moneys,  deposited  In  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  Ltd.,  California  branch.  A 
harsh  interpretation  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  held  that  the  claims  were 
not  filed  in  a  timely  manner.  The  Court 
held  simply  and  sensibly  that  the  time 
limit  specified  in  the  law.  was  designed  to 
expedite  settlements  and  not  to  per- 
petuate a  wrong.  While  the  results  of 
the  decision  are  hardly  munificent,  they 
do  constitute  a  forward  step  in  the  Amer- 
ican theory  of  equal  treatment  under  law. 

The  situation  is  best  summarized  in  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Katsuma  Mukaeda, 
president  of  the  Japanese  Chtimber  of 
Commerce  of  Southern  California,  to  the 
Supreme  Court: 

Many  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  yen 
deposit  certificate  holders  were  old  people 
who  could  not  read  English  and  could  not 
understand  the  commimlcatlons  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Office  of  Allen  Property; 
many  of  them  had  to  rely  upon  other  persona 
who  themselves  were  not  able  to  understand 
the  letters;  most  of  the  claimants  had  never 
talked  to  a  lawyer  about  their  cases  and  there 
was  a  general  feeling  in  the  community  that 
all  of  the  claims  were  going  to  be  treated 
alike,  both  the  Sumitomo  Bank  claimants 
and  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  claimants; 
there  was  knowledge  in  the  community  that 
a  law  suit  had  been  filed  In  Washington  and 
it  was  understood  and  believed  that  the  out- 
come of  that  law  suit  would  determine  how 
much  money  the  claimants  received  and  that 
it  would  apply  to  aU  claimants  not  Just  some; 
most  of  the  claimants  had  had  experience 
with  or  had  heard  about  the  Japanese  Evacu- 
ation Claims  program  (60  XJS.C.  Appx.  1981- 
1987)  and  many  of  them  knew  generaUy 
that  under  that  program,  deadlines  had  been 
extended  and  even  that  the  law  Itself  had 
been  changed  to  Include  persons  who  origi- 
nally were  not  eligible,  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
payment of  some  of  their  losses  due  to  the 
Japanese  evacuation  program,  and  that  per- 
sona who  previously  had  been  denied  pay- 
ment, later  were  paid;  .  .  .  since  the  origi- 
nal certificates  of  deposit  were  the  claim- 
ants' only  direct  evidence  of  their  claim, 
many  of  the  claimants  were  reluctant  to  part 
with  this  evidence,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  was  recognizing  their  claims 
at  less  than  2%  of  their  face  value,  to  say 
nothing  of  accumulated  interest  over  the 
years;  moreover,  many  of  them  felt  that  to 
send  In  their  certificates  at  that  time  would 
be  taken  as  agreeing  to  accept  this  very  small 
sum  In  full  settlement  and  they  did  not  want 
to  do  that;  there  were  others  whose  claims 
were  so  small  that  to  send  in  the  originals 
at  the  figure  the  Government  was  offering 
would  net  them  no  return  or  a  very  small 
amount;  as  Individuals,  even  those  claim- 
ants who  did  not  have  very  small  claims  could 
not  afford  to  hire  an  Individual  lawyer  In 
Washington  or  to  file  their  own  suit  but  had 
to  rely  on  what  was  being  done  generally 
and  many  of  them  believed  that  In  the  end 
their  Government  would  not  try  to  keep  their 
money  but  would  return  it. 

Claimants  will  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  their  savings — but  even 
so,  without  interest  for  their  sequestra- 
tion by  our  government  over  a  period  of 
20  years.  Restitution  Is  a  minimum  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  plight  of  Japanese-Americans  who 
have  been  wronged  by  the  emotionalism 
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of  wartime  psychology  is  indieed  tragic. 
In  1962,  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Utah,  I  succeeded  in  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  exclude  from 
taxable  Income  the  repayment  of  funds 
under  the  evacuation  claims  procedure. 
That  became  the  law  of  the  land.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  a  different  law — the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  I  woiild 
think  that  there  wUl  be  no  tax  difficul- 
ties in  the  repjayment  of  these  Just 
claims.    At  any  rate,  I  hope  so. 

The  Japanese-American  community 
has  done  its  share  to  heal  the  cleavages 
of  decades  gone  by.  A  poignant  story 
was  recently  related  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  April  11.  1967.  The  Ishida 
family  has  been  waiting  two  decades 
for  $600,  which  constituted  their  life  sav- 
ings as  of  1941.  Undaunted  fa^  the  loss 
of  these  assets,  they  have  carried  on  and 
now  have  three  fine  sons  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
California  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  April  12,  1967. 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  13,  1967,  and  edi- 
torials which  were  published  In  the  Oak- 
land Tribune,  an  article  by  Ron  Mosko- 
witz.  entitled  "Long  Walt  for  a  Sad 
Debt,"  which  was  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  entitled 
"Court  Rights  Longstanding  Wrong." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recobd.  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.   12.   1967] 

JcsTicx  Dilated 

The  Supreme  Court  has  finally  closed  the 
book  on  what  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
shameful  episodes  of  United  States  history. 
In  a  unanimous  decision  the  court  upheld 
the  claims  of  4,100  Japanese-Americans  for 
the  return  of  their  funds  seized  after  the 
start  of  World  War  n. 

The  court  award  was  pitifully  little  and 
shamefully  late.  More  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury after  the  outrage,  the  government  will 
return  the  money— exactly  the  amount  seized 
from  U.S.  branches  of  Japanese  banks,  at  the 
prewar  rate  of  exchange,  and  with  no  inter- 
est. And  it  took  a  long,  costly  court  suit  to 
force  the  United  States  to  make  even  that 
minimal  gesture  of  atonement. 

This  nation  must  never  forget  the  racial 
hysteria  that  followed  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  American  citizens,  whose 
only  crime  was  their  racial  background,  were 
treated  as  traitors,  deprived  of  virtually  all 
rights,  and,  in  thousands  of  cases,  herded 
Into  the  American  equivalent  of  concentra- 
tion camps.  No  effort  was  made  to  find  out 
If  the  Nisei  were  acting  as  agents  for  Japan. 
Their  skin  was  yellow,  they  bad  Japanese 
names — that  was  enough. 

America  must  never  forget,  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  this  dark  hour  of  stupid- 
ity, prejudice  and  hysteria  will  never  descend 
on  the  land  again.  Let  it  be  remembered,  al- 
ways, that  we  had  our  day  of  Infamy,  too. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  13.  19671 
Making  Akxkds 
The  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  ruling  on 
Monday  regarding  the  settlement  of  NUei 
claims  to  bank  accounts  confiscated  after 
Pearl  Harbor  amounted  to  a  simple  act  of 
restitution.    Its  effect  U  to  give  back  to  4100 
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American  citizens  of  Japanese  descent  about 
$8  million  to  910  million  to  which  they  were 
entitled  but  which  they  were  tardy  in  claim- 
ing. Their  claims  represented  about  2  per 
cent  of  deposits  which  they  had  had  In 
United  States  branches  of  Japanese  banks 
taken  over  by  the  Government  when  World 
War  n  began.  A  harsh  Interpretation  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  woiUd  have 
denied  them  even  this  measvu-e  of  restitution. 
The  Coiu't  sensibly  and  fairly  held  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  let  late  claimants  share 
In  the  settlement. 

The  award  can  hardly  be  called  undviiy 
generous.  In  the  excitement  and  confusion 
that  followed  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  this  country  allowed  Its  miUtary 
commander  on  the  West  Coast  to  order  the 
Immediate  evacuation  of  all  persons  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry — whether  native-born  Amer- 
icans or  enemy  aliens — and  their  confinement 
In  detention  centers.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  with  full  concurrence  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  oppiosed  this 
monstrous  piece  of  oppression.  It  was  carried 
out,  nevertheless,  and  remains  a  blot  on  the 
pages  of  American  history.  The  country  can 
now  close  the  record  on  this  tragic  expres- 
sion of  hysteria;  but  it  should  never  forget 
the  reminder  It  affords  that  men  ought  never 
to  be  Judged  by  race  or  as  a  class,  or  con- 
demned on  the  basis  of  mere  suspicion. 
Guilt  Lb  personal;  it  can  be  established  only 
by  Individual  adjudication. 


[From  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Apr.  13,  1967] 
Justice  Is  Served 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
ended  20  years  of  red  tape,  frustration  and 
injustice  for  some  4,100  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  by  upholding  their  right  to 
recover  savings  confiscated  early  in  World 
War  II. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  recaU  the  injustices 
done  to  Nisei  during  the  wave  of  anti-Japa- 
nese feeling  that  swept  the  country  follow- 
ing the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  war  the  Office  of 
Allen  Property  agreed  to  pay  back  some  910 
million  In  confiscated  bank  deposits  at  only 
two  per  cent  of  what  the  deposits  were  once 
worth. 

But  4,100  others  refused  to  accept  the  two 
per  cent  offer.  They  also  did  not  join  In  the 
legal  appeal  because  they  had  been  advised 
all  claimants  were  In  the  same  position. 

The  first  group  eventually  won  Its  point 
and  was  reimbursed  at  a  higher  rate.  But 
the  others  learned  to  their  shock  that  they 
had  forfeited  all  claims  to  their  savings  be- 
cause they  did  not  formally  appeal  the  Initial 
decision  within  60  days,  as  required  by  the 
statute  of  llmitatlozis. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  an  8-0  ruling, 
now  has  thrown  out  the  government's  rigid 
and  unfair  position. 

The  court's  decision  merely  returns  prop- 
erty to  the  rightful  owners.  The  decision  is 
the  only  fair  one. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  11, 
1967] 

Long  Watt  roa  a  Sad  Debt 
(By  Ron  Moekowitz) 
In   1934,  Massaml  Ishida  started  a  small 
savings    account   at   the   Yokotiama   Specie 
Bank  In  San  PYancisco. 

A  laundry  worker,  he  saved  every  dime  he 
could.  By  the  end  of  1941.  he  had  been 
able  to  save  about  9600. 

He  needed  the  money.  He  had  a  wife  and 
a  year-old  son. 

Then  Pearl  Harbor  came.  And  life,  aa  he 
knew  It,  went. 

savings 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  was  seized 
by  the  United  States  as  enemy  property  and 
the  savings  of  U.S.  depositors  were  frozen. 

Ishida  and  his  young  wife — both  native 
San  Franciscans — and  their  young  son  were 


suddenly  snatched  from  their  small  apart- 
ment above  the  laundry  and  sent  to  a  "relo- 
cation camp"  In  Utah.  AU  of  their  meager 
belongings  stayed  above  the  laundry,  except 
for  a  few  clothes. 

He  worked  as  a  sharecropper  and  at  other 
Jobs  at  the  Utah  camp  and  was  later  moved 
to  a  larger  camp  at  Tule  Lake,  in  north- 
eaatern  California. 

When  the  war  ended,  Ishida  came  back  to 
San  Francisco  in  1946  and  got  his  old  Job 
back  at  the  People's  Laundry  on  Tenth  street. 
By  now  he  had  three  sons. 

release 

Five  years  had  gone  by,  but  his  small  sav- 
ings account  was  stUl  frozen.  He  had  heard 
that  some  of  the  other  depositors  were  trying 
to  get  their  money  released  frc«n  the  Federal 
Government.  But  Ishida  was  one  of  those 
4000  who  didn't  even  try. 

With  good  reason.  The  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  had  a  quaint  custom  of  issuing 
yen  certificates  to  depositors  rather  than 
dollar  certificates,  so  that  they  oould  be  re- 
deemable in  dollars  in  CaUfomla  or  in  yen 
at  the  Japan  office. 

The  value  of  the  yen  at  the  Inflated  prewar 
exchange  rate  was  4.3  yen  to  the  doUar.  But 
by  the  time  the  government  got  ready  to 
settle,  the  exchange  rate  had  deteriorated 
to  361 .55  yen  to  the  dollar,  or  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  prewar  rate. 

Ishlda's  9600  would  have  been  worth 
about  97. 

LOSSES 

So  Ishida  and  many  of  the  other  depxxitors 
more  or  less  wrote  off  the  bank  accounts  as 
one  of  many  losses  they  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  Qovemment. 

But  not  all  of  them.  Although  some  had 
less  than  9100  at  stake,  they  fought  doggedly 
through  the  courts  for  reimbursement  at  the 
same  exchange  rate  as  when  they  deposited 
their  money. 

Yesterday,  the  petitioners  won  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  thousands  of  others  like 
the  Ishidas.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  Government  must  reimburse  them 
at  the  1941  exchange  rate. 

RETXTRN 

So,  after  26  years,  Mawunl  Ishida  will  get 
back  his  9600 — without  mterest. 

Are  the  Ishidas  happy  about  the  news? 

"Its  been  so  long,  we  had  almost  forgotten 
about  it,"  Ishida  said. 

It  has  been  a  long  time.  Ishida  Is  now  53. 
He's  stUl  working  at  the  same  job  at  the  same 
laundry.  But  many  other  things  have 
changed. 

The  family  now  lives  in  a  comfortable  flat 
at  288  11th  avenue. 

The  oldest  son,  Fred,  27,  is  now  a  drafts- 
man at  the  Bechtel  Corporation.  Richard, 
24.  who  was  born  In  the  Utah  camp,  is  non 
an  electrical  technician  at  Lockheed  in  Stm- 
nyvale.  Mas,  22,  who  was  bom  at  the  Tulle 
Lake  camp,  is  a  student  at  City  College. 

"Most  of  the  war  years  are  forgotten  now," 
Mrs.  Ishida  smiled. 

And  most  of  the  bitterness. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  12,  19671 
Court  Rickts  Lomcstahdimo  Wrong 

The  Supreme  Court  erased  a  black  mark 
on  this  nation's  history  Monday. 

It  did  so  by  ruling  in  favor  of  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  whose  bank 
deposits  were  seized  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II. 

As  a  result  the  way  has  been  cleared  for 
more  than  4,000  Japanese-Americans — moet 
of  them  from  Southern  California — to  re- 
cover between  94  and  98  million. 

Assets  of  the  California  branch  of  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  Ltd.,  were  taken  over 
as  enemy  property  In  December  1941.  After 
the  war  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
was  amended  and  910  million  set  aside  for 
payment  of  claims. 
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Unfortunately  the  goveniment  fixed  a  con- 
version rate  which  would  have  paid  off  two 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Lees  than  2,000  Jap- 
anese Americana  filed  '•ittmn  and  sought 
court  relief  from  the  rate.  When  the  gov- 
ernment later  reversed  Itself  and  agreed  to 
pay  the  prewar  yen  dollar  rate  the  bulk  of 
the  remaining  claimants  sought  restitution. 
Sustaining  the  poeltion  of  the  government, 
lower  courts  ruled  they  could  not  collect  be- 
cause they  had  not  sought  Judicial  review 
within  the  period  specified  under  law. 

The  higher  coxxrt,  In  Its  8-0  decision,  ruled 
that  the  time  limit  was  designed  to  expedite 
settlements,  not  to  shield  the  government, 
and  that  reimbursement  must  be  made. 

That  thousands  of  American  citizens  were 
herded  behind  barbed  wire  as  a  security 
measure  during  the  war  hysteria  of  1942  must 
ever  remain  a  disturbing  thought  to  other 
citizens  of  foreign  ancestry. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  however,  re- 
stores equity  and  does  much  to  erase  the  26- 
year  blot  on  our  record. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  JUST  RESTORATION 
OF  THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  urgently  needs 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  That  problem  is  plaguing  the 
Senate  now.  Daily  statistics  from  our 
financial  markets  are  glaring  reminders 
of  the  serious  slowdown  affecting  a  num- 
ber of  economic  activities.  The  admin- 
istration Itself  has  presented  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  in  support  of  Its  restoration 
request.  Indeed,  there  Is  little  question 
that  this  measure  must  be  adopted  soon 
If  this  Nation  is  to  recover  from  the  seri- 
ous effects  created  by  the  suspension 
last  October. 

I  was  pleased  to  oppose  the  suspension 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  as  an  ill- 
timed  and  ineffective  solution  to  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  was  already  beginning 
to  subside  when  the  administration 
finally  decided  to  act.  The  impact  of 
cutting  off  the  tax  credit  only  added  mo- 
mentum to  the  decline  the  economy  is 
experiencing  today. 

Unemployment  and  production  cut- 
backs are  on  the  increase  across  the  Na- 
tion. In  my  own  State  of  California, 
unemplojrment  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  of  California  alone  is 
double  that  of  1  year  ago.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  tells  us  that  we  face 
a  serious  decline  in  capital  investment. 
Sales  of  autos  and  other  durable  goods 
are  down  sharply,  housing  has  slowed  to 
a  standstill,  inventories  are  up  and  indus- 
trial production  down,  new  orders  have 
declined  and  retail  sales  have  slowed. 

The  suspension  was  an  unfortunate 
experiment  not  to  be  repeated  again. 
The  administration  has  all  but  admitted 
its  miscalculation.  The  confidence  of 
the  Nation  has  been  seriously  shaken  by 
the  confusing  and  inconsistent  policies 
which  have  guided  the  course  of  the 
economy.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived 
when  forthright,  well-planned,  and  con- 
sistent fiscal  and  monetary  policies  must 
be  adopted  If  a  progressive,  dsmamic 


economy  is  to  be  preserved.  There  is 
little  or  no  disagreement  that  the  rein- 
statement proposal  is  the  first  step  In 
that  direction.  But  the  public  interest 
and  the  economic  stability  of  this  Na- 
tion will  not  be  served  If  we  allow  the 
terms  of  the  reinstatement  to  create 
greater  confusion  than  we  are  attempting 
to  remedy. 

The  proposal  before  this  body,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
may  well  result  in  further  disruptions  in 
the  American  business  community.  To 
properly  rectify  the  error  of  enacting  this 
suspension  last  year,  the  tax  credit 
clearly  should  be  made  retroactive  to 
cover  orders  placed  during  the  brief  5- 
month  suspension  period.  The  House 
version,  in  fact,  would  have  restored  the 
availability  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  for  all  qualified  property  de- 
livered after  the  restoration  date,  regard- 
less of  when  It  was  ordered.  The  House 
almost  unanimously  adopted  this  version 
by  a  vote  of  386  to  2. 

The  House  was  correct.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  In  my  judgment, 
was  wrong. 

In  the  face  of  this  mandate,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  strong  pressure  by  the 
administration,  the  Finance  Committee 
eliminated  the  availability  of  the  credit 
to  all  orders  made  during  the  5-month 
suspension  period,  even  if  the  property 
were  not  acquired  until  long  after  the 
restoration  date.  In  effect,  the  admin- 
istration, contrary  to  everything  it  has 
been  saying  for  the  last  6  months,  sud- 
denly argued  that  the  suspension  was  a 
tax-raising  measure  rather  than  a  meth- 
od of  temporarily  controlling  the  econ- 
omy. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pleaded  at  the  very  last  minute  not  to 
make  the  restoration  retroactive  in  any 
degree  in  order  to  conserve  revenues. 
This  argument  is  deceiving  and  mislead- 
ing, particularly  when  the  goal  of  this 
legislation  is  not  to  raise  revenues  but  to 
restore  the  tax  structure  to  what  existed 
before  the  extraordinary  suspension. 

The  changes  made  by  the  Finance 
Committee  not  only  overlook  the  purpose 
of  this  restoration  and  the  long  and  seri- 
ous efforts  of  the  House  but,  more  impor- 
tant, also  create  major  problems  of 
administration  of  the  tax  laws,  both  for 
taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  would  cause  serious  disrup- 
tions In  normal  dealings  between  pur- 
chasers and  their  suppliers.  It  would 
discriminate  unfairly  between  taxpayers 
who  acquire  identical  items  at  the  same 
time,  based  on  when  the  property  was 
ordered.  There  would  be  problems  of 
particular  magnitude  relating  to  long 
leadtime  property. 

Leading  businessmen  from  all  over  the 
Nation  have  expressed  their  concern  to 
me  over  the  inequities  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  Donald  W. 
Douglas,  Jr.,  president  of  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co. — a  leading  aircraft  industry  in 
my  State— emphasized  the  harsh  admin- 
istrative problems  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proach : 

I  can  assure  you  that  these  problems  are 
quite  real,  and  will  have  a  most  disquieting 
effect  on  our  Industry.  I  have  In  mind  the 
cancellation  problem  mentioned  In  the 
House  Report.  Not  only  will  purchasers  seek 
to  cancel  and  reorder  with  some  minor  modi- 


fication In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  legislation,  but  we  anticipate  that,  In 
some  situations.  It  may  actually  be  advisable 
for  persons  to  cancel  (despite  damage  pay- 
ments) If  an  actual  reorder  wlU  result  In  the 
credit's  being  avaUable  to  them.  The  House 
version  would  cut  through  these  admlnU- 
tratlve  problems  and  confine  the  harsh  effect 
and  the  existing  administrative  problems  to 
the  suspension  period. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  pretty  good 
comment  on  the  regrettable  changes 
which  were  made  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  measure. 

These  are  some  of  the  very  real  and 
practical  considerations  which  led  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  adopt  its 
version  of  H.R.  6950.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Finance  Committee  version 
becomes  law,  there  will  be  a  disruptive 
free-for-all  in  the  American  business 
community :  orders  will  be  canceled  and 
replaced,  delivery  dates  will  be  changed 
gross  and  artificial  distortions  will  ap- 
pear, and  there  will  be  disagreements, 
misunderstandings,  and  litigation.  That 
is  not  my  Idea  of  orderly  and  fair  tax  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  urgency 
of  the  restoration  measure  and  the  valu- 
able time  that  has  already  be«i  con- 
sumed on  unrelated  amendments,  I  am 
not  proposing  to  amend  the  version  of 
H.R.  6950  now  before  the  Senate.  I  will 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  measure  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  overriding  con- 
sideration is  the  prompt  restoration  of 
the  tax  credit  as  a  permanent  and  right- 
ful pert  of  our  tax  structure. 

In  so  voting,  however,  I  do  not  express 
approval  for  the  amendments  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  which  would  deny 
these  normal  tax  provisions  to  those  who 
ordered  or  started  construction  of  prop- 
erty before  March  9, 1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  vigorously  opposed  the 
suspension  of  the  tax  credit  last  fall. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  cor- 
rect the  error  of  the  suspension.  This 
goal,  and  orderly  and  fair  tax  adminis- 
tration, can  only  be  achieved  by  restoring 
the  tax  credit  structure  to  that  which 
existed  before  the  siispension,  an  ap- 
proach effectively  provided  for  in  the 
House  version  of  H.R.  6950.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  members  of  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  on  this  measure  will  rec- 
ognize the  true  needs  of  tJie  American 
economy  and  adopt  a  Just  restoration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  bill. 
I  repeat,  I  hope  that  the  conference  will 
approve  the  version  that  passed  the 
House  so  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  considerable 
speculation  that  there  will  shortly  be  a 
need  for  more  than  one  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  particularly  Interested  by 


the  analyses  published  In  two  articles  In 
recent  newspapers,  entitled  "Quality  as 
Well  as  Quantity,"  written  by  Dana  Bul- 
len  in  the  Evening  Star,  Wasiiington, 
D.C.,  on  April  7,  and  "Selecting  a  Justice 
Is  Always  a  New  Game,"  in  the  Sunday, 
April  9,  issue  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Post.  I 

Even  more  frequently  discussed  in  re- 
cent days  has  been  the  character  of  a 
long  list  of  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  present  Court.  To  a  wide  range  of 
the  American  public,  they  reflect  a  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  facts  of  life  as  pres- 
ently existing  in  the  United  States— a 
kind  of  removal  in  the  marbled  halls  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building  from 
the  streets  and  hill  roads  of  cities  and 
counties  of  the  United  States. 

So  strong  has  this  feeling  become  that 
It  is  possible  to  select  a  batch  of  news- 
papers at  random  and  find  articles  point- 
ing out  that  recent  decisions  of  the  Court 
have  shown  hostility  to  police  officers; 
that  legislation  is  needed  to  change  some 
of  the  court  decisions,  particularly  those 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  have 
prevented  the  use  of  confessions  by  crim- 
inals as  evidence  at  their  trials;  that  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  have  been  loaded  in 
favor  of  the  criminal  while  Ignoring  the 
necessary  protection  of  the  criminals' 
victims;  that  the  serious  rate  of  crime 
increase  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  year  was  given  a  strong  impetus  by 
the  overvlgorous  protection  accorded  to 
criminals  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  that 
citizens  are  becoming  resentful  of  the 
Court's  disregard  for  the  rights,  collec- 
tively, of  the  millions  of  law-abiding  peo- 
ple who  are  placed  in  ever  greater  jeop- 
ardy because  protected  hoodlums  feel 
free  to  seek  new  victims  while  Supreme 
Court  rulings  handicap  the  police. 

One  reads  editorials  which  are  reflec- 
tions of  prevailing  thoughts— that  the 
trouble  with  the  Supreme  Court  is  that 
It  is  unable  to  reach  a  stopping  point; 
that  it  has  lost  all  sense  of  keeping  the 
scales  of  justice  In  balance.  The  assess- 
ment that  the  Supreme  Court  has  fallen 
Into  disrepute  is  frequently  expressed,  as 
in  the  March  12  editorial,  "The  Prob- 
lem— Unequal  Justice  Under  Law,"  in  the 
Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  general  cross  section  of  views  on 
this  critical  problem,  I  recommend 
Gould  Lincoln's  article,  "Lo,  The  Poor 
Criminal,"  carried  in  the  March  11  issue 
of  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C; 
James  L.  Kilpatrlck's  "The  Court  and  a 
Vanishing  Myth,"  pubUshed  In  the 
March  30  issue  of  the  same  newspaper; 
Lyle  Wilson's  column,  "Public  Criticism 
Cracks  Court  Shell,"  which  appeared  in 
the  March  31  edition  of  the  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  News-Register;  and  the  editorial. 
"High  Court  Dissent  Shows  Hostility  to 
PoUce  Force,"  from  the  April  3  ediUon 
of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser. 

The  editorial  in  the  Huntington  Ad- 
vertiser pointed  out  that  the  manner  In 
which  the  Uberal  block  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  discredits  law-enforcement 
oflBcers  and  encourages  crime  by  coddling 
criminals  was  glaringly  illustrated  in  a 
recent  dope  case,  saying: 

The  average  citizen  csn't  help  aaklng 
whose  side  these  so-called  Uberal  Justices 
are  on,  the  criminals'  or  the  law-enf(»cement 
officers. 


I  would  like  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion, which  I  can  hope  may  reach  an 
effective  level  within  the  administra- 
tion— that,  in  selecting  future  appointees 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  deep  consid- 
eration be  given  to  securing  individuals  of 
judicial  temperament  and  wide  judicial 
experience.  Those  who  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  for  years  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  who  have 
served  on  the  bench  in  the  courts  of  our 
Nation,  gaining  substantial  judicial  ex- 
perience, would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more 
hkely  to  understand  the  Importance  of 
legal  precedents  and  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis  and  would  be  more  dedicated  to 
the  basing  of  court  decisions  on  time- 
tested  precedents  than  on  modern 
sociological  concepts.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  some  eminent  men  without 
previous  judicial  experience  have,  in  the 
past  ^rved  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Yet,  there  may  well  be  a  relationship 
between  decisions  damaging  the  law- 
enforcement  processes  of  the  Nation  and 
the  lack  of  previous  in-depth  judicial  ex- 
perience among  the  present  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
total  judicial  experience  of  the  nine 
present  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 

Sr°"w^  ^?J  ^  *^^^^  appointment  to  this 
High  Tribunal  amounted  to  no  more 
than  14  years. 

In  choosing  members  of  the  U.S  Su- 
preme Court,  high  standards  of  proven 
professional  capability  and  legal  judicial 
experience  should  be  applied  The 
American  people  wiU  be  focusing  their 
attention  on  the  coming  appointments 
I  hope  that  the  President,  who  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  concern  with  regard 
to  the  splraling  crime  rate,  will,  in  mak- 
ing future  appointments  to  this  Highest 
Tribunal,  select  men  with  previous  judi- 
cial experience,  n  we  want  to  really 
come  to  grips  with  the  splraling  crime 
rate,  the  place  to  start  is  in  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanhnous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials,  which 
I  have  identified,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

Apr.  7,  1957J 

QoALrrr  as  Well  as  Quantttt 

(ByDanaBuUen) 

The  past  year  may  have  estabUshed  a  rec- 
ord for  the  quality  as  weU  as  the  quanUty 
of  presidential  appointments  to  the  federal 
Judiciary. 

A  few  figures  tell  the  story. 

During  1966.  the  first  full  year  aft«  the 
bruising  battle  over  a  federal  Judgeship  for 
Boston's  Francis  X  Morrlssey.  President 
Johnson  named  a  record-breaking  total  off  63 
lifetime  federal  Judges. 

More  than  flO  percent  were  rated  "well 
qualified"  or  "exceptionally  well  qualified" 
by  an  American  Bar  Association  screening 
committee.  The  rest  were  considered  quali- 
fied.   None  was  rated  unqualified. 

The  ABA  found  six  "not  qualified"  nomi- 
nees among  the  67  previous  Johnson  Judi- 
cial appointment*. 

The  degree  to  which  the  unsuccessful  effort 
to  obtain  a  federal  Judgeship  for  Morrlssey, 
a   longtime    aide   of   the   Kennedy    family, 


figures  in  this  is  difficult  to  pin  down.  But 
all  sources  agree  that  the  attention  the  epi- 
sode focused  on  the  need  for  Judicial  quali- 
fications was  not  wasted. 

It  may  be,  in  fact,  that  the  main  Impact 
has  been  on  members  of  the  Senate  who 
propose  candidates  to  the  President  rather 
than  on  the  administration.  PresumaWy 
few  senators  desire  the  type  of  beating  meted 
out  to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass., 
who  sponsored  the  Morrlssey  nomination. 

But  If  standards  for  professional  capacity 
have  gone  up,  there  is  another  side  of  the 
Judicial  selecUon  process  where  Uttle  has 
been  done — bipartisanship. 

So  far,  Johnson  has  named  few  Repub- 
Ucans  to  these  positions.  Of  the  63  federal 
judges  named  in  1966.  for  example  only 
three  were  Republicans. 

Partisan  selection  of  Judges,  of  course  did 
not  start  with  the  Johnson  administration 
Almost  every  President  as  far  back  as  Johii 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  has  turned  to 
men  of  his  own  party  for  these  appoint- 
ments. 

When  President  Eisenhower  left  office 
however,  a  rare  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  sustain  a  bipartisan  federal  judiciary 
His  Republican  appointments  had  led  to  an 
equal  dlvUlon  between  the  parties 

President  Kennedy,  with  73  newly  created 
judgeships  to  fill,  passed  up  the  chance  to 
maintain  the  balance  and  named  mostly 
Democrats.  * 

Johnson  has  continued  this  trend  al- 
though there  are  indications— as  there  were 
near  the  end  of  Kennedy's  period  in  office— 
that  more  RepubUcans  may  be  named  in  the 
future. 

Partly  to  secure  bipartisanship  and  partlv 

^J^H^o*''^^  standards  of  profe^iiomu 
capabUity.  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  R-Pa  is 
pushing  a  bill  in  Congress  to  create  a  spe^cla? 
^mmlsslon  to  recommend  persons  tTthe 
President  for  federal  Judgeships 

thJil%^^'"'°"°'^°"^''  °^°"P  ''ouW  include 
fir  IrV"^-  ^^'^  '"5^'^°  «°d  a  retired 
federal  Judge.  No  more  than  four  membew 
could  be  of  the  same  party.  members 

The  conunlsfiion's  recommendations  would 
^  «^I?^  President,  although  he  would 
be  expected  to  explain  to  the  Senate  why 
menliu^.'"^  °'  *"*  commission's  recom! 

The  plan,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form 
contains  features  of  the  so-called  "Missouri 
S  vJ.*^  «*'««"»«  6tate  court  Judges,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  a  handful  of  states 

obSi'nsT  ^""'^  ^'"^P^^  "^  '^°  '^'^'^ 

1.  It  would  limit  the  President  In  his  Judge- 
ship choices  in  a  way  that,  if  not  actually 
inconsistent  with  constitutional  provUlons 
may  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  that 
document. 

2.  Such  a  commission  might  tend  to  pick 
conservative,  "safe"  names  for  Judgeships  to 
the  exclusion  of  highly  qualified,  more  Inno- 
vauve  persons.  Under  such  a  system  for 
example,  a  labor  lawyer  or  an  attorney  with 
experience  in  civil  rights  cases  might  be  be- 
yond the  pale. 

Despite  its  faxilts.  moreover,  a  number  of 
sources  feel  that  the  existing  system  works 
well.  The  federal  Judiciary,  after  all,  in- 
cludes very  few  persons  anyone  could  fault 
on  professional  grounds. 

The  big  need.  It  seems,  is  merely  to  keep 
senators— who  play  a  crucial  role  in  federal 
Judicial  appointments — aware  that  it  Is  bad 
politics  to  suggest  unqualified  names.  Be- 
yond this,  what  should  be  done  U  so  Iffy 
that  current  procedures  seem  better  than 
ventures  into  the  unknown. 

Even  on  the  issue  of  bipartisanship,  there 
are  mixed  opinions. 

Republicans  naturally  hope  for  more  Judges 
for  their  party.  There  also  is  merit,  how- 
ever, in  the  idea  that  a  President  carries  out 
democratic  theory  In  naming  Judges  from  the 
party  that  wins  the  elections. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.  9.  1967] 

Sblkctimg  a  Justick  Is  Always  a  New  Oamk 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

When  a  President  chooses  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  he  engages  In 
one  of  the  most  mystical  processes  In  politics 
and  public  life.  The  Nation,  without  know- 
ing what  particular  agonies  the  President  Is 
going  through,  engages  in  It  too. 

Such  a  process  is  going  on  now  over  who 
win  replace  retiring  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark. 
The  game  of  guessing  the  new  Justice's  Iden- 
tity— never  so  futile  as  when  the  man  malting 
the  nomination  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — Is 
well  under  way,  although  Clark  stlU  occupies 
one  of  the  nine  coveted  seats  on  the  Court 
and  apparently  will  not  step  down  until 
June. 

The  elements  of  high  drama  are  present 
and  the  stakes  are  high  because  cross-cur- 
rents of  national  moods  and  needs  and  the 
President's  ability  to  gauge  them  are  In- 
volved. 

Fascinating  details  of  the  secret  process 
emerge  constantly  from  the  work  of  his- 
torians, offering  no  sure  guide  to  what  is 
going  on  today  but  tantallzlngly  suggesting 
some  of  the  possibilities. 

PRESmENTIAL  MOTTVES 

On  some  occasions,  a  President  will  view 
a  Supreme  Court  appointment  as  a  direct 
challenge  to  his  own  place  In  history  and  try 
to  appoint  a  man  so  towering  In  reputation 
that  he  wUl  bring  distinction  to  the  White 
House  as  well  as  the  Court.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  felt  that  way  about  Felix 
PYankfurter  and  app)olnted  him  as  soon  as 
be  found  the  political  climate  favorable. 

President  Hoover  was  relieved  to  be  able 
to  nominate  Benjamin  Cardozo.  everybody's 
candidate,  after  the  controversy  that  attend- 
ed the  confirmation  of  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  and  the  Senate's  stormy  rejec- 
tion of  John  J.  Parker. 

Often,  a  President  will  seek  vindication 
of  his  own  policies  and,  U  he  has  any,  his 
Judicial  philosophy. 

President  Taft  managed  to  pick  three  of 
the  five  Justices  who  formed  the  6  to  4 
majority  that  struck  down  the  Federal  child 
labor  law  In  1916.  Later,  as  Chief  Justice, 
he  scouted  behind  the  scenes  for  the  weak- 
ling President  Harding,  coming  up  with 
Pierce  Butler,  and  he  vetoed  candidates  he 
considered  dangerous  radicals  who  might 
misinterpret  the  Constitution. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  hoped  to 
establish  a  Judicial  version  of  the  Square 
Deal,  but  rued  his  most  Illustrious  appoint- 
ment when  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  voted 
"wrong"  on  a  key  trust-busting  Issue. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  able  to  accomplish 
through  executive  branch  appointments  the 
victory  for  his  New  Deal  programs  that  he 
failed  to  win  through  his  "court-packing" 
plan. 

A  President  may  use  the  appointive  power 
merely  to  vex  his  political  opponents,  as 
President  Van  Buren  did  when  he  named 
Peter  V.  Daniel  to  the  bench  In  1841;  or  to 
make  a  show  of  political  impartiality,  as  sev- 
eral Presidents  have  done  by  naming  a  fig- 
ure from  the  opposition  party. 

He  may  reward  loyalty  and  friendship,  as 
President  Truman  did  with  the  appointments 
of  Clark,  Sherman  Mlnton,  Harold  Burton 
and  Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson. 

He  may  look  to  familiar  and  trusted  asso- 
ciates, as  President  Kennedy  did  to  Bjrron 
R.  White  and  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg,  and  as 
President  Johnson  did  when  he  pressed  his 
valued  counselor,  Abe  Fortas,  into  Judicial 
service. 

TXmrS  OF  FATTB 

T^e  Chief  Executive  may  carry  out  a  tenet 
of  Administration  faith  as  did  President  El- 
senhower after  his  1953  appointment  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren.    He  elevated  John  M. 


Harlan,  Charles  E.  Whltaker  and  Potter 
Stewart  from  Federal  appellate  courts  to 
which  he  had  appointed  them  a  few  years 
earlier,  euid  promoted  William  J.  Brennan  Jr. 
from  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court. 

As  If  In  reaction  to  the  Truman  style,  Qen. 
Elsenhower  made  a  fetish  of  Judicial  experi- 
ence as  the  prime  qualification.  Frankfur- 
ter, latter-day  idol  of  Judicial  conservatives, 
discounted  the  need  for  prior  bench  service 
Insisting  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  "a  very 
siieclal  kind  of  covu-t."  He  said  "the  cor- 
relation between  prior  Judicial  experience 
and  fitness  for  the  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  zero." 

Most  Presidents  have  at  least  listened  to 
the  recommendations  of  Attorneys  General 
and  frequently  that  Cabinet  officer  has  him- 
self been  the  choice.  Only  Stanley  Reed 
went  directly  from  Solicitor  General  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  but  Solicitors  General 
have  frequently  figured  prominently  In  the 
speculation  over  vacancies. 

The  Senate  has  often  been  a  breeding 
ground  for  Justices  and  a  graveyard  for 
Presidential  appointments.  President  An- 
drew Johnson's  attempts  to  make  a  t>ench 
appointment  were  met  by  a  law  temporarily 
lowering  the  number  of  Justices  the  Court 
might  have.  President  Fillmore  failed  three 
times  to  fill  one  vacancy. 

The  name  of  George  Williams,  an  Attorney 
General  under  President  Grant,  Is  dim  In  his- 
tory because  his  nomination  was  withdrawn 
after  a  super-vlgllant  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman  faulted  him  for  using  a  carriage 
and  horses  at  public  expense. 

More  commonly  these  days.  Senate  objec- 
tions are  Ironed  out  In  advance  or  risky  nom- 
inations are  avoided  altogether. 

The  element  of  luck  plays  its  strongest  role 
in  Court  selections  when  It  comes  to  second- 
ary factors  of  region  and  religion.  Region 
was  crucial  when  the  Justices  sat  part-time 
In  their  home  circuit  coxirts,  and  it  remains 
Important  today  as  Presidents  seek  to  main- 
tain confidence  in  a  "national  court." 

As  for  religion.  It  has  become  unacceptable 
to  go  any  length  of  time  without  a  Catholic 
or  Jew  on  the  Court.  Women  are  now  the 
most  vocal  among  the  underrepresented 
classes,  but  the  best  bet  Is  that  a  Negro  will 
reach  the  high  bench  before  a  woman  will. 

No  single  factor,  of  course.  Is  strong  enough 
to  dictate  the  choice  In  most  cases.  It  Is  the 
Interplay  of  a  few  key  factors  that  makes  the 
selection  process  so  fascinating. 

In  replacing  Justice  Clark,  the  President 
has  a  typically  Intriguing  array  of  options 
and  pressures.  With  the  Court  well  balanced 
geographically  he  could  afford  to  upset  the 
balance  temporarily.  Or  he  could  name  a 
Texan  to  replace  Texan  Clark  without  draw- 
ing more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fire  on 
that  score. 

Mr.  Johnson  needn't  worry.  If  he  ever  did 
worry,  about  party  labels,  for  there  are  three 
Republicans  on  the  Court.  He  once  told  the 
Senate  the  following  in  answer  to  the  demand 
for  political  "balance": 

"I  believe  It  Is  a  tedious,  arbitrary  and 
particularly  unjustifiable  argument  to  con- 
tend that  the  President  In  the  Interests  of 
Impartial  Justice  should  strive  to  assure  a 
certain  amount  of  bias  and  partiality  on  the 
Court." 

Unless  he  considers  the  views  of  the  con- 
servative bar  Important — and  he  has  given 
a  nodding  recognition  to  It  since  the  Frank 
Morrlssey  Judgeship  fiasco  two  years  ago — 
the  President  need  not  pay  mtich  attention 
to  the  argument  that  prior  Judicial  experi- 
ence is  a  must.  No  one  contends  that 
Justice  Fortas'  performance  has  suffered  be- 
cause he  never  was  a  Judge. 

The  most  publicized  restriction  on  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  range  of  choice  Is  the  con- 
gressional clamor  for  a  conservative  in  the 
Clark  mold.  He  Is  hardly  likely  to  nomliute 
someone  who  condoned  wiretapping,  as 
Clark  did  aa  Attorney  General,  nor  an  out- 


spoken critic  of  the  Court's  close  decisions 
on  criminal  law.  But  be  might  well  decide 
that  naming  a  flaming  llt}eral  Is  a  poor  way 
to  woo  legislative  support  for  the  1967  "war 
on  crime." 

Logic  alone  will  not  help  to  predict  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  choice.  He  Is  a  man  of 
strong  views,  a  long-time  Intimate  of  sev- 
eral present  members  of  the  Court  and  has 
his  own  instinct  for  the  national  mood. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

Mar.  12,  1967] 
The  PaoBLEM — Unequal  Justice  Undcs  Law 

The  Inscription  carved  In  bold  letters  over 
the  Imposing  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
building  suggests  that  the  nation's  highest 
tribunal  is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  Equal 
Justice  Under  Law.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
court,  in  major  rulings  in  criminal  cases  la 
recent  years,  has  been  dispensing  a  brand 
of  Justice  that  is  deplorably  unequal.  And 
this  is  what  the  shooting  has  been  about  this 
past  week  In  the  hearings  before  Senator 
McClellan's  subcommittee. 

Assuming  that  law-abiding  people  have 
rights,  and  we  think  they  have  or  should 
have,  these  rights  have  been  recklessly  disre- 
garded by  a  majority  of  the  court.  The  Pres- 
ident has  often  spoken  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  homes,  on  the 
streets  and  In  their  places  of  bxislness.  Each 
day  brings  new  evidence,  however,  that  this 
Is  rhetoric  and  nothing  more.  For  the  peo- 
ple are  not  secure  anywhere.  And  this  Inse- 
curity Is  due  In  considerable  part  to  the  ex- 
treme lengths  to  which  a  five-man  majority 
of  the  court  has  gone  in  enlarging  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  criminals.  Reading 
such  opinions  as  those  In  the  Elscobedo  and 
Miranda  cases,  one  might  think  that  the 
court  majority  has  never  heard  of  the  rights 
of  the  public — and  couldn't  care  less.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  subscribe  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  White  In  his  dissent  In  the 
Miranda  case  that  "the  most  basic  function 
of  government  Is  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  Individual  and  his  property." 

This  process  of  shielding  the  criminal  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety  grew  out  of 
a  laudable  purpose  to  erect  safeguards 
against  criminal  convictions  based  on  co- 
erced or  Involuntary  confessions.  There  was 
ample  reason  for  this  some  25  or  30  years  ago. 
For  the  third  degree,  even  in  those  relatively 
recent  days,  had  not  disappeared  from  the 
law-enforcement  scene.  And  a  coerced  con- 
fession is  both  offensive  to  one's  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  unreliable  as  an  Item  of  evidence. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  court  has  not 
known  where  to  stop,  has  lost  all  sense  of 
keeping  the  scales  In  balance.  The  notion 
that  the  purpose  of  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice  Is  to  convict  the  guilty  and  absolve 
the  innocent  Is  out  the  window.  The  com- 
mendable effort  to  erect  greater  safeguards 
against  involuntary  confessions  has  been  car- 
ried to  such  lengths  that  entirely  voluntary 
confessions  are  now  In  jeopardy.  In  fact, 
Jtutlce  White  has  said  that  the  court  ma- 
jority seems  to  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  barring  all  confessions.  He  could  very 
well  be  right. 

The  hearings  which  Senator  McClellan  has 
been  holding  have  moved  along  two  main 
lines.  One  effort  has  been  to  find  a  way  to 
reverse  or  at  least  to  minimize  the  perni- 
cious effect  on  law-enforcement  of  the  court's 
6  to  4  rxillngs  with  respect  to  confessions. 
The  other  has  been  to  work  out  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  whose  duty  It 
Is  to  enforce  the  laws. 

nils  second  undertakltg,  largely  concerned 
with  legislation  to  permit  the  use  of  wiretap 
evidence  and  electronic  bugs,  presents  few 
problems.  Congress  will  get  no  help  in  this 
from  the  President  or  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Still,  at  least  as  of  this  ttme,  there 
seems  to  be  no  constitutional  barrier  to  such 
legislation. 
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The  subcommittee  received  a  very  strong 
statement  on  these  matters  from  Chief  Judge 
J.  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  Second  Circuit 
(3ourt  of  Appeals.  Judge  Lumbard  was  es- 
pecially concerned  with  the  problem  of  orga- 
nized crime.  It  is,  he  said,  almost  Impossible 
to  cvirb  It  under  existing  restrictions  on  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Opponents  of  wiretapping  sometimes  mis- 
represent the  "dirty  business"  comment  by 
Justice  Holmes  In  support  of  their  stand. 
In  a  reference  to  this.  Judge  Lumbard  said : 
There  Is  no  dirtier  business  today  than  the 
business  of  organized  crime;  it  rules  by 
violence  and  terror;  It  victimizes  the  public 
and  corrupts  public  officials.  Every  possible 
resoxire  of  government  should  be  used  to 
expose  and  destroy  It." 

He  meant  that  he  thought  Congress  should 
move  without  delay  to  sanction  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices,  under  suita- 
ble controls,  and  we  heartily  agree. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  the  im- 
reasonable  and  unneeded  obstacles  which 
the  court  has  erected  against  the  use  of  vol- 
untary confessions  Is  a  tougher  question. 
For  the  five-man  majority  wrapped  Its 
Escobedo  and  Miranda  rulings  In  constitu- 
tional interpretations.  And  this,  though  the 
Interpretations  were  gross  distortions  of  what 
the  Constitution  says,  makes  it  difficult  for 
Congress  to  remedy  the  rulings. 

Senator  Ervin,  himself  a  former  judge, 
would  take  two  approaches.  First,  he  would 
amend  the  Coikstitution  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fect of  the  court's  rulings  on  confessions. 
Second,  with  the  support  of  19  other  sen- 
ators, be  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
strip  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal 
appellate  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  make  such 
rulings  as  those  In  E^scobedo  and  Miranda. 

What  he  Is  trying  to  do.  and  It  Is  a  worthy 
objective,  Is  to  get  back  to  the  decades-old 
state  of  the  law  In  which  the  test  of  a  con- 
fession was  whether  it  had  been  made  vol- 
untarily or  not.  If  voluntary,  it  would  be 
admissible.  And  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not  be  permitted  to  throw  out  a  voluntary 
confession  by  reading  something  Into  the 
Constitution  that  was  never  before  thought 
to  be  there. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  is 
long  and  difficult.  And  while  Congress,  un- 
der Article  in  of  the  Constitution,  appar- 
ently has  authority  to  regulate  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this 
would  be  a  drastic  remedy.  One  must  hope 
that  some  other  way  can  be  found — even  as- 
suming that  Congress  would  accept  the  Er- 
vin proposal. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  is  being 
urped  by  Senator  McClellan.  He,  too.  would 
re-establish  the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions.  But  he  would  do  this  by  having 
Congress  spell  out  the  meaning  of  voluntso'l- 
ness  and  set  up  standards  by  which  a  trial 
Judge  and  Jury  would  make  the  judgment 
on  this  question.  Should  this  be  tried,  the 
Supreme  Court  might  say  that  the  new  law 
Is  unconstitutional  under  its  own  rulings. 
But  the  senator  hopes  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  majority,  upon  further  re- 
flection, might  change  his  mind. 

Various  other  reconmiendatlons  have  been 
laid  before  the  McClellan  subcommittee.  In- 
cluding a  strong  statement  from  Senator 
Bible  urging  rectification  of  the  notorious 
Mallory  rule.  And  we  hope  that  Congress, 
which  for  years  has  been  marching  up  and 
down  the  crime-remedy  hill,  will  at  last  be 
moved  to  take  effective  action. 

Still,  even  though  nothing  finally  emerges 
in  this  session,  time  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  For  these  hearings  and  the  strong 
statements  by  most  of  the  witnesses  are  • 
refiectlon  of  the  mood,  not  of  a  few  men  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people.  A  President  or 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  be  personally 
remote  from  contract  with  crime.  But  the 
people  are  not;  they  live  In  its  shadow  every 


day  and  every  night.  And  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  unequal  justice.  The  volume  of 
crime  Is  going  to  continue  its  upward  climb, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  make 
themselves  beard. 

A  final  word:  Some  people  think  It  Is  al- 
most subversive  to  criticize  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  any  criticism  must  spring 
from  Ignorance  or  malice.  Let  them  read 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices  Harlan, 
Clark,  Stewart  and  White.  No  more  severe 
condemnations  of  the  majority  rulings  can 
be  found  than  those  which  appear  In  these 
dissents.  And  If  the  five  members  in  the 
majority  will  not  heed  even  the  protests  of 
their  own  brethren,  they  will  have  no  one 
but  themselves  to  blame  as  the  Supreme 
Court  and,  stUl  worse,  the  law  Itself,  falls 
into  disrepute. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.O., 
Mar.  11,  1967J 
Lo,  THE  Poor  Criminal 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
With  apologies  to  Alexander  Pope  and  his 
"Essay  on  Man"  for  the  paraphrase,  the  fol- 
lowing seems  to  be  the  underlying  theme, 
though  not  the  Intention,  of  the  report  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  now  be- 
fore congressional  committees  along  with  the 
President's  own  recommendations. 

Lo,    the    poor    criminal,    whose    untutored 

mind 
Sees  escape  from  punishm.ent  in  the  courts 
And  in  the  heart-rending  cry 
Of  police  brutality. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  this  week 
began  hearings  on  greatly  needed  legislation 
to  strengthen  criminal  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  to  halt  "crime  In  the  streets"  and 
In  the  homes  and  business  places  of  the 
American  people.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  preparing  to  go  to  work  on  the 
same  subject. 

Senator  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  addressing 
the  Senate  Thursday,  said: 

"The  failure  of  our  society  today  Is  its 
inability  to  maintain  law  and  order.  It  is 
especially  significant  that  In  recent  years, 
while  the  standard  of  Uvlng  in  the  United 
States  has  increased — in  economic  growth, 
average  Income,  educational  levels,  techno- 
logical knowhow — the  rate  of  crime  has  not 
decreased.    Today.  It  Is  worse  than  ever. 

"This  Is  a  shocking  commentary  on  a 
'Justice  gap.'  A  nation  within  reach  of  the 
moon  cannot  guarantee  Its  citizens  the  safety 
of  their  streets.  We  have  failed  to  grant  the 
highest  priorities  to  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order." 

The  problem  Is  divisible.  On  the  one  hand 
Is  the  long-range  war  on  poverty,  the  elimi- 
nation of  slums,  breeders  of  crime,  better 
education.  On  the  other  is  the  immediate 
need  to  protect  the  citizen  against  an  exist- 
ing army  of  criminals,  big  and  little. 

A  great  portion  of  the  recommendations 
from  the  President  and  his  committee  deal 
with  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  too  little 
with  the  second. 

From  the  testimony  of  a  procession  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  McClellan  committee.  It  Is 
obvious  that  law  enforcement  officers.  In- 
cluding some  members  of  the  judiciary,  feel 
that  legislation  Is  needed  to  aid  the  police  by 
strengthening  their  arresting  and  Investigat- 
ing powers,  as  well  as  legislation  to  change 
some  of  the  court  decisions,  particularly 
those  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  have  pre- 
vented the  vise  of  confessions  by  criminals  at 
their  trials. 

The  criticism  Is  that  these  decisions  of  the 
courts  have  been  loaded  in  favor  of  the 
criminal  whUe  ignoring  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  the  criminals'  victims.  One  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  crime  commis- 
sion is  to  pay  the  victim  of  a  criminal  as- 


sault, a  sop  for  failure  to  protect  the  victim. 
Who  Is  to  say,  however,  what  is  proper  rec- 
ompense to  a  woman  who  has  been  raped? 
Or  to  a  woman  whose  husband  has  been 
murdered? 

At  the  hearings  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, several  members  of  the  panel  ap- 
peared as  witnesses,  among  them  Senator 
Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  who  has  proposed 
a  bill  to  eliminate  the  Supreme  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  over  cases  dealing  with 
confessions. 

"We  cannot  tilt  the  scale  of  Justice  in 
favor  of  the  self-confessed  guilty  of  crime." 
Ervin  said. 

Senator  Stennls  of  Mississippi  told  the 
committee  that  whatever  else  was  done  to 
fight  crime,  the  confessions  problem  was 
number  one. 

McClellan,  who  has  a  bill  of  his  own  deal- 
ing with  the  criticized  court  decisions, 
warned  that  If  something  is  not  done,  lynch- 
mob  Justice  may  be  the  result. 

Federal  Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard  warned 
against  trying  to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  by  passing  a  law,  although 
he  said  he  personally  disagreed  with  the 
court's  nillngs.  He  suggested  Instead  giving 
the  police  sweeping  wiretapping  authority  to 
make  up  for  the  confessions  they  lose. 

Crime  obviously  Is  to  t>ecome  a  major  Issue 
In  the  1968  political  campaign,  both  In  the 
congressional  elections  and  In  the  presiden- 
tial election.  It  is  one  of  the  emotional 
Issues  that  knows  no  party  lines. 

Unless  something  Is  done,  unless  some  leg- 
islation Is  forthcoming  In  this  Congress,  there 
may  be  reprisals  by  the  voters  who  are  more 
fearful  of  "crime  In  the  streets''  than  they 
are  of  the  Vietnam  war.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  sociological  remedies 
alone,  nor  with  large  expenditures  for  fur- 
ther Investigation  on  how  to  combat  crime. 

Already  some  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress are  raising  their  voices.  Rep.  John  W. 
Wydler  of  New  York  contends  that  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  has  been  sidetracked  and 
bogged  down. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mar.  30,  1967] 

THE  Court  and  a  Vantshino  Mtth 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

A  visitor  who  happened  to  drop  by  the 
Supreme  Court  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
court  was  handing  down  its  opinion  In  Mc- 
Cray  v.  Dllnols,  might  have  been  struck  by 
the  debris  of  a  great  myth  exploding. 

The  myth  is  that  "ours  is  a  government 
not  of  men,  but  of  laws."  It  Is  one  of  the 
three  grand  Illusions  of  American  political 
phllosc^hy,  the  others  being  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal"  and  that  "the  first 
principle  of  our  democracy  Is  enshrined  In 
majority  rule."  The  maxims  are  as  hollow 
as  the  fragile  ping-pong  ball. 

On  March  20,  In  the  McCray  case,  one 
caught  a  sudden  vivid  glimpse  of  the  law  as 
It  Is  embodied  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
two  men,  Hugo  Black  and  Tom  Clark.  Be- 
cause they  happened  to  be  sitting  on  the 
court  that  day,  and  voted  with  Harlan,  White 
and  Stewart  In  the  case,  some  small  degree  of 
sanity  returned  to  the  high  court's  view  of 
criminal  law.  Without  their  votes,  the  court 
would  have  taken  one  more  maddening  step 
toward  the  coddling  of  hoodlums  and  the 
fettering  of  police. 

The  case  arose  in  Chicago  on  the  morning 
of  Jan.  16,  1964.  Two  police  officers,  on 
narcotics  patrol  In  an  unmarked  car,  were 
approached  by  an  Informer  well  known  to 
them.  He  told  them  that  If  they  hustled  over 
to  49th  Street  and  Caltunet  Avenue,  they 
could  catch  McCray  with  heroin  on  his  per- 
son. Acting  on  the  tip,  they  slipped  around. 
Sure  enough,  at  7  In  the  morning,  here  came 
McCray.  He  spotted  the  officers  and  ran 
down  an  alley.  They  pursued,  and  caught 
him  redhanded.  The  heroin  was  concealed 
In  a  package  of  cigarettes. 
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When  the  case  came  on  for  trial,  McCray 
raised  a  great  cry  that  his  constltuUonal 
rights  had  been  abused.  The  officers  had 
searched  him  without  a  warrant;  he  was  a 
victim  of  unreasonable  seizure  In  vloUtlon 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment;  the  evidence 
should  be  suppressed  and  the  police  cen- 
sured. At  the  very  least,  the  Informer's 
Idenuty  must  be  dlscloeed;  otherwise  Mc- 
Cray's  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  confront 
the  wltneeses  against  him  would  be  denied 
him.    And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

A  flve-man  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
speaking  through  Stewart.  lUtly  refused  to 
buy  theee  arguments.  The  Informer  in  this 
case  had  proved  his  reliability  in  20  to  26 
instances  during  the  preceding  two  years: 
when  he  told  Officers  Jackson  and  Arnold 
that  he  had  seen  McCray  selling  dope  on 
many  occassions.  the  officers  had  probable 
cause  to  make  their  arrest  and  search.  And 
as  for  Identifying  the  informer  in  court,  this 
was  plainly  not  required.  The  Judgment 
was  affirmed. 

Predictably.  Douglas,  Warren.  Brennan  and 
Fortas  dissented.  Douglas  spoke  for  the  lib- 
eral bloc.  His  heart  bled  for  the  mistreated 
racketeer  and  for  the  abused  Constitution. 
The  police  should  have  obtained  a  warrant. 
They  should  have  appUed  to  a  magistrate 
and  presented  their  argiunents  of  probable 
cause.  They  should  never  have  acted  on 
their  own.  "The  court's  approval  of  that 
process  effectively  rewrites  the  Fourth 
Amendment." 

"What  we  do  today."  moaned  the  dissent- 
ers, "is  to  encourage  arrests  and  searches 
without  warrants.  The  whole  momentum 
of  criminal  law  administration  should  be  In 
precisely  the  opposite  direction  .  .  ." 

And  note  especially  this  paragraph  from 
the  Douglas  dissent. 

"There  Is  no  way  to  determine  the  relia- 
bility of  Old  Reliable,  the  informer,  unless  he 
U  produced  at  the  trUl  and  cross-examined. 
Unless  he  Is  produced,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Is  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  police." 

In  that  sarcastic  and  Insulting  passage,  the 
court's,  liberal  bloc  revealingly  exposed  its 
own  animosity  to  the  police  officers  who 
stand  as  the  very  symbols  of  law  and  order. 
"It  Is  not  unknown,"  Douglas  added  in  a 
snide  footnote,  "for  the  arresting  officer  to 
misrepresent  his  connection  with  the  In- 
former." In  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  quartet, 
police  are  typically  men  of  "tender  mercies," 
which  Is  to  say,  of  no  mercy  at  all;  cruel  men; 
vile  men;  men  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution. 

Well,  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  bizarre  course  of  the  high  court's 
pronouncements  in  a  long  string  of  Fourth 
and  Sixth  Amendment  cases.  Taking  one 
thing  with  another,  and  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  some  officers  who  do  in  fact 
abuse  their  power,  we  would  incline  to  the 
view  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the 
safety  of  our  society  may  be  better  entrusted 
to  the  Chicago  cops  than  to  Douglas,  War- 
ren. Brennan  and  Fortas. 

Why  single  out  Black  and  Clark  among  the 
nine  Judges  who  participated  In  this  case? 
Black  has  become  the  swing  man.  More  and 
more  frequently.  In  the  last  few  years,  he  has 
turned  away  from  the  Uberal  bloc's  obsessive 
view  of  a  criminal's  constitutional  rights. 
Black  Is  80  years  old;  in  the  nature  of  things, 
he  cannot  have  long  to  go.  Clark  Is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  term.  One  looks  ahead  to 
this  prospect,  and  sees  In  the  dissolving  myth 
a  fateful  question.  What  men  will  replace 
them?  And  what  law  will  they  write  by 
which  we  shall  be  governed? 

(From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser 
Apr.  3,  19671 

HiCH   COUKT  DlSSXNT  SHOWS  HOBTnJTT  TO 

Pouoe  Force 
How  the  liberal  bloc  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  discredits  law  enforcement  of- 


ficers and  encourages  crime  by  coddling 
criminals  was  glaringly  Ulustrated  In  a  dope 
case  the  other  day. 

The  case  Involved  the  search  by  two  Chi- 
cago policemen  of  a  man  named  McCray  and 
the  discovery  of  heroin  In  a  package  of  cig- 
arettes that  he  was  carrying. 

The  search  was  made  on  the  basU  of  a  tip 
received  from  an  Informer.  The  defendant 
contended  that  he  had  been  searched  with- 
out a  warrant  In  violation  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights. 

A  demand  was  made  that  at  least  the 
Identity  of  the  informer  be  dlscloeed. 

A  flve-member  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  including  Justices  Black.  Harlan 
White,  Stewart  and  Clark,  rejected  the  ap- 
peal on  the  ground  that  the  Informer  had 
proved  his  reliability  and  that  his  statement 
gave  officers  probable  cause  for  the  arrest 
and  search. 

But  the  significant  aspect  of  the  story  was 
the  dissenting  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Douglas  and  concurred  in  by  Warren,  Bren- 
nan and  Fortas. 

The  attitude  of  this  coterie  of  liberals  was 
made  deplorably  clear  by  this  paragraph- 

»K.,7?*™,  15  °°  '^y  *°  determine  the  rell- 
abll  ty  Of  Old  Reliable,  the  Informer,  unless 
he  Is  produced  at  the  trial  and  cross-ex- 
amlned.  Unless  he  Is  produced,  the  Fourth 
Amendment  is  entrusted  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  police." 

•nils  gratultlous  piece  of  sarcastic  Judicial 
prejudice  aimed  at  law  enforcement  officers  Is 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  four  members 
Who  joined  m  the  dissent  and  have  Joined 
l?»K^  i"^  "P  unprecedented  constitutional 
rights  for  releasing  vicious  confessed  crlml- 
n^.H/?  fo'',^  handicapping  police  and  trial 
courts  m  curbing  crime. 

It  Is  typical  of  the  attitude  that  resulted 
»K  K  j"""!^  "'^^  °^  *he  New  York  man 
five^JriSr^r'""'  """'^"'"^  ^'^  *'^«  •'"'^ 

ar^nv'p'^HHH  *'°k^*'?  ""P«cedented  decisions 
Hon«.        '^''5"  "''  'e8»«"»"on  or  a  constltu- 

from  whn J'^^^P""  °^  thousands  of  criminals 
from  whom  police  will  be  unable  to  obtain 

strw^  ^"^  ^^"^^  °^  ""POMlble  Judicial  re- 
strictions on  questioning. 

■This  judicial  slur  upon  the  Integrltv  of 
policemen  who  dally  riik  their  lives  for^he 
safety  of  society  not  only  encourages  crlml! 
of"t»w"'  Tt  *°  "°'««™lne  thT^ery  basU 

InThi*  hrjl*"  l"*"  ^  °"*°  predominating 
wn^H  .\?^***  *=°""  °^  *he  land.  «t  »»  no 
wonder  that  criminals  have  no  respect  for 
the  law.  that  the  streets  of  Washington  have 
^r^^Tr^  ^"°!'*"    ""'*     ^^**    «    presidential 

fmmL  .^'*"°"  *"  ""^''^"8  '"««'>«'  ot  con- 
trolling the  mounting  wave  of  violence 

The    average    citizen    cant    help    asking 

whose   side   these    so-caUed    liberal   Justices 

^fflc^«.        *='''"»'^*^'  °'  the  !aw  enforcement 

.»??"!/*  "°w  ""''^  *^«  ?"*"'<=  can  do  about 
the  Justices  but  It  can  at  least  demand  that 
members  of  Congress  face  up  to  the  problem 
with  legUlatlon  or  a  constUutlonal  amenT 

boneTTrd^'"^"'  '°'  "  '''"  *°  '""^  P°""<=«' 

fFrom  the  Wheeling  News-Register  Mar  31 
1967) 
PtTBLrc  CRmcisM  Cracks  Court  Shell 
(By   Lyle   Wilson) 
C^fW"""",  evidence  that  the  Supreme 
„.  Kn     1  ''«<=o'n'"8  aware  of  a  considerable 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  trend  of  rul- 
ings during  recent  years.    It  would  be  more 
precise  to  report  that  there  Is  some  but  not 
much  evidence  of  this  awareness. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his  activist  court 
majority  are  being  Jostled  by  the  facts  of  lUe 
as  they  exist  In  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century.     One  of 
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these  facts  of  modern  life  Is  the  crime  ex- 
plosion In  this  country. 

The  Justice  Department  reported  this 
month  that  serious  crime  increased  by  11  per 
cent  m  1966  over  1965.  This  shocking  crime 
wave  is  not  peculiar  to  the  great  ghetto-rid- 
den cities.  Crime  was  up  14  per  cent  In 
towns  of  fewer  than  10.000  inhabitants 
Crime  was  up  13  per  cent  In  the  suburbs  a 
shocking  Increase  In  serious  crime  is  the 
trend  year  after  year  after  year. 

This  alarming  trend  has  a  background  of 
vigorous  Supreme  Court  action  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  criminal.  Many 
citizens  resent  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
the  court's  inattention  to  the  rights  col- 
lectively, of  the  millions  of  the  law  abiding 
persons  among  whom  the  protected  hoodlum 
finds  victims. 

In  a  decision  last  week,  the  court  shifted  Its 
anxiety  and  emphasis  from  the  hoodlums  to 
the  public  at  large.  In  upholding  an  nunou 
narcotics  conviction,  the  court  ruled  that  the 
police  may  act  on  secret  tips  without  reveal- 
ing  the  source  of  their  Information;  that  the 
police  may  search  the  accused  without  a 
warrant  and  that  evidence  so  obtained  may 
be  admitted  In  court.  Thu  is  a  switch  from 
the  trend  of  previous  rulings  which  had 
handicapped  police  In  acting  on  reports  from 
underworld  agents  deemed  to  be  reliable 
sources  of  Information. 

This  ruling  came  at  a  time  of  Senate  sub- 
committee hearings  looking  toward  con- 
gressional action  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
public  to  protection  against  criminals,  regard- 
less of  the  court. 

Witnesses  firmly  testified  to  their  belief 
that  Supreme  Court  rulings  handicapping 
the  police  were  a  major  cause  of  the  grim 
crime  record  In  the  United  States.  Unhappy 
citizens  are  pressing  their  congressmen  to 
check  the  court.  Congress  unquestionably 
win  be  compelled  to  act  unless  the  court 
restrains  Itself,  as  It  seemed  to  be  doing  last 
week  In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  dope  peddler. 
There  Is  a  rising  public  arbitrary  ruling 
requiring  both  Houses  of  state  legislatures  to 
be  apportioned  precUely  on  the  basts  of 
population.  The  court  cannot  reverse  Itself 
on  this  one.  But  32  of  the  required  34  states 
have  petitioned  Congress  to  summon  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment reversing  the  court. 

Proposals  by  such  a  convention  would  re- 
quire ratification  by  three  quarters  of  the 
states.  Perhaps  that  could  not  be  achieved. 
But  the  mere  fact  of  the  petlUons  to  Congress 
Is  absolute  evidence  of  a  resentment  against 
the  court  running  wide  and  deep  among  the 
citizens. 

Congressional  liberals  who  applauded  the 
court's  apportionment  rule  are  uneasy.  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  Is  seeking  to 
sweep  the  whole  quesUon  under  the  rug.  He 
argues  that  the  petitions  are  Invalid.  A  year 
ago  former  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  D-IU.,  was 
arguing  that  the  Congress  could  and  should 
Ignore  the  absolute  constitutional  Injunction 
that  a  constitutional  convention  must  be 
called  when  two  thirds  of  the  states  petition 
Congress  for  such  action.  Such  performances 
as  these  are  what  lead  stumbling  politicians 
Into  a  constitutional  crisis. 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware. 


Mr. 


President,  later  this  afternoon  the  Sen- 
ate win  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
so-called  7-percent  Investment  credit  act. 
As  I  understand,  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness will  be  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  tMr.  Lono],  and  the 
first  vote  will  be  on  this  amendment 
to  an  amendment  offered  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 
I  have  previously  stated  that  In  my 


judgment  the  Senate  would  be  making  a 
grave  mistake  if  It  started  to  write  an 
election  campaign  law  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senator;  however.  If  the  Senate  is  to 
function  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
then  we  should  write  proper  safeguards 
into  the  law. 

In  examining  this  question  I  find  that 
a  realistic  solution  to  the  problem  would 
be  the  one  that  has  already  been  care- 
fully considered.  This  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  President  Johnson  by  his  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  the  President,  In 
turn,  sent  It  to  Congress  with  a  message 
on  May  26,  1966.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal would  embrace  the  so-called  $100 
deduction  for  political  contributions  and 
would  provide  for  a  complete  revision  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  requiring  100- 
percent  reporting  by  all  congressional 
candidates  and  all  types  of  political  com- 
mittees formed  to  support  national  can- 
didates. 

The  President's  bill,  when  submitted, 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark]  and  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  ,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  FMr.  JavitsI,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberg- 
er].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxbhreI,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scon],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

The  bill  having  such  able  sponsorship 
and  having  received  the  study  which  It 
has,  I  think  it  certainly  merits  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  So  after  the 
Senate  has  finished  voting  on  the  Long 
amendment,  or  the  Inouye  amendment 
as  It  may  be  modified  by  either  the  Long 
of  Louisiana  amendment  or  other 
amendments,  the  substitute  which  I  have 
mentioned  will  be  in  order,  I  send  It  to 
the  desk,  serving  notice  that  it  embraces 
exactly  the  President's  recommendation 
of  May  26,  1966.  and  will  be  called  up  for 
a  vote.  This  amendment  is  sponsored  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  myself.  I  understand, 
also,  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  also  wishes  to  Join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

This  substitute  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered—that is,  if  the  Senate  decides.  In 
its  wisdom,  to  proceed  on  this  subject. 

AMKNDMEin'    NO.    lit 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk.  It  will  be  called  up  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


NEVADA  SALUTES  U.S. 
SEABEES 


NAVY 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  "Can 
Do"  is  a  great  slogan,  made  famous  by 
a  great  body  of  men,  the  U.S.  Navy  Con- 
struction Battalions. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Navy  Seabees  and  the  100th  an- 


niversary of  their  officers,  the  Navy  Civil 
Engineering  Corps. 

Prom  World  War  n  through  the  Ko- 
rean war  to  their  present  commitment 
today  in  Vietnam,  the  Navy  Seabees  have 
written  a  majestic  record  in  construc- 
tion and  in  civic  action. 

Today  in  Vietnam,  eight  battalions  and 
eight  Seabee  teams  labor  ceaselessly  to 
assist  a  friendly  people  in  their  quest  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  Silver 
25th  Anniversary,  the  State  of  Nevada 
recently  proclaimed  "Seabee  Week." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Declaration  bt  thx  Qovksmor 

Whereas,  March  Fifth,  1967  will  mark  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Naval  Construction  Battalions — the 
famed  "Seabees",  and  March  Second,  1967, 
Is  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps; 
and 

Whereas,  Since  their  inception  early  in 
World  War  n,  the  Navy  Seabees  have  labored 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  to  provide  roads, 
airstrips,  and  shore  Installations  which  en- 
abled the  armed  might  of  otir  Nation  and 
Its  allies  to  prevail  over  the  force  of  our 
enemies;  In  the  Korean  action,  Seabees  en- 
gaged In  amphibious  landings  to  assist  in 
stemming  the  rising  tide  of  communist  ag- 
gression In  that  part  of  the  world;  and  now 
In  Vietnam  the  Seabees  are  active  In  the 
construction  of  military  facilities  to  support 
our  combat  units  deployed  there  to  halt 
communist  aggression.  In  addition  to  the 
construction  of  military  facilities,  the  Sea- 
bees are  working  as  Special  Teams  In  ham- 
lets throughout  Southeast  Asia  to  assist  the 
people  of  this  menaced  area  in  building  for 
a  better  way  of  life.  Thus  far,  many  Sea- 
bees have  sacrificed  their  lives  In  these  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas,  the  officers  of  the  Navy  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps,  as  the  responsible  managers  of 
planning,  design,  construction,  and  malnte. 
nance  of  the  Naval  Shore  Establishment, 
have  displayed  consummate  engineering 
skill  foresight,  loyalty,  and  cost  conscious- 
ness In  producing  necessary  facilities  for  the 
Fleet  with  timeliness,  functionality,  and  at 
minimum  cost,  and 

Whereas,  both  of  these  branches  of  the 
Navy  are  backed  up  by  a  civilian  Reserve  of 
patriotic  engineers  and  construction  men  of 
this  state,  who  devote  considerable  time 
away  from  their  families  and  friends  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  recall  to  support  their 
active  duty  counterparts,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  fitting  that  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  pay  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lantry, dedication,  and  accomplishment  of 
the  Seabees  on  this,  their  Twenty-Fifth  An- 
niversary, and  to  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
on  their  coincident  One  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Paul  Laxalt,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  do  hereby  proclaim 
February  27  through  March  6,  1967,  to  be 
"Seabee  Week",  and  do  call  the  attention  of 
our  citizenry  to  the  proud  record  of  the  na. 
val  construction'  men  In  support  of  our 
National  alms. 


WHAT  CITIZENS  AND  THEIR  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS CAN  DO  ABOUT 
CRIME 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  crime 
In  the  United  States  presents  one  of  the 
most  serious  challenges  to  the  freedom 


of  the  IndivlduaL  Our  heritage  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  individual  achieve- 
ment means  little  if  a  citizen's  property 
is  subject  to  theft  or  vandalism,  if  he 
fears  walking  on  the  street  at  night  or 
answering  his  door,  if  the  lives  of  his 
family  are  in  jeopardy. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice has  provided  important  recommen- 
dations for  combating  crime  In  its  re- 
IX)rt  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  to  a  Free 
Society" — a  publication  worthy  of  every- 
one's attention. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  section  entitled  "What 
Citizens  and  Their  Organizations  Can 
Do."  It  briefly  indicates  what  is  being 
done  and  what  can  be  done  by  nongov- 
ernment groups  and  organizations. 
Wider  dissemination  of  this  report  will 
hopefully  stimulate  further  ideas  and 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  report  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What   Cftizens   and    Thkib    Obganizations 
Cam  Do 

Oiven  enough  time  and  money,  specialists 
can  do  dramatic  things.  They  can  prolong 
human  life.  They  can  make  deserts  bloom. 
They  can  split  the  atom.  They  can  put  men 
on  the  moon.  However,  specialists  alone 
cannot  control  crime.  Crime  is  a  social  prob- 
lem that  Is  Interwoven  with  almost  every  as- 
pect of  American  life;  controlling  it  involves 
chang^g  the  way  schools  are  run  and  classes 
are  taught,  the  way  cities  are  planned  and 
houses  are  built,  the  way  businesses  are  man- 
aged and  workers  are  hired.  Crime  is  a  kind 
of  human  behavior;  controlling  it  means 
changing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Con- 
trolling crime  Is  the  business  of  every  Ameri- 
can Institution.  Controlling  crime  Is  the 
business  of  every  American. 

HOW  crorviD'CAi.s  can  help  to  Rxntrcs  cancx 
That  every  American  should  cooperate  fully 
with  officers  of  Justice  Is  obvious.  The  police 
cannot  solve  crimes  that  are  not  reported  to 
them;  the  courts  cannot  administer  Justice 
fairly  and  surely  if  citizens  will  not  serve  as 
witnesses  and  Jurors.  In  an  earlier  society 
the  peace  was  kept,  for  the  most  part,  not  by 
officials  but  by  the  whole  community.  Con- 
stables were  citizens  who  served  their  com- 
munity in  turn  and  magistrates  were  local 
squires.  That  society  no  longer  exists  except, 
perhaps.  In  a  few  remote  rural  areas.  But  the 
complexity  and  anonymity  of  modern  urban 
life,  the  existence  of  professional  police  forces 
and  other  institutions  whose  official  duty  It  1b 
to  deal  with  crime,  must  not  disguise  the 
need — far  greater  today  than  In  the  village 
societies  of  the  past — for  citizens  to  repc»-t  all 
crimes  or  suspicious  incidents  immediately; 
to  cooperate  with  police  investigations  of 
crime;  in  short,  to  "get  Involved." 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  has  had 
much  success  with  "Operation  Crime-Stop," 
a  formal  campaign  to  Involve  citizens.  A  spe- 
cial i>oUce  emergency  number  that  connects 
callers  directly  to  a  dispatcher  has  been  es- 
tablished and  widely  publicized.  Citizens  are 
lu-ged  to  report  suspicious  occurrences  and 
are  given  c^clal  commendation  when  they 
do  report  or  help  the  police  in  other  ways. 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  several  other  cities 
have  similar  programs.  In  some  dUee  taxi 
drivers  and  other  citizens  with  radloe  in  their 
vehicles  are  organized  to  assist  the  police  by 
transmitting  Information  useful  In  appre- 
hending offenders.  Under  some  State  stat- 
utes active  oonoealment  of  a  felony  Is  itself 
an  offense  as  It  was  at  common  law.    Even  If 
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there  are  no  special  programs  or  penalties, 
every  citizen  should  recognize  that  he  Is  duty 
bound  to  assist  the  police. 

People  can  do  much  to  loBTire  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  their  families  and  belong- 
ings by  reducing  the  opportunities  for  crime. 
Many  crimes  would  not  occur  If  individuals 
had  proper  locks  on  their  doors  and  windows 
and  enough  lighting  to  discourage  prowlers, 
and  If  they  took  such  simple  preventive  ac- 
tion as  not  letting  newspapers  or  milk  bottles 
accumulate  as  a  sign  that  a  house  Is  vmoc- 
cupled.  Keys  left  In  the  Ignition  or  an  un- 
locked Ignition  account  for  more  than  42 
percent  of  the  cars  that  are  stolen. 

The  citizen's  respxDnslbUlty  runs  far  deeper 
than  cooperating  with  ofQclals  and  guarding 
against  crime,  of  course.  Much  more  impor- 
tant Is  a  proper  reepect  for  the  law  and  for  Its 
ofilcial  representatives.  People  who  sneer  at 
policemen;  people  who  "cut  comers"  in  their 
tax  returns;  landlords  who  violate  housing 
codes;  parents  who  set  bad  examples  by  their 
own  disrespect  for  the  law.  or  who  wink  at 
their  children's  minor  offenses,  contribute  to 
crime.  Delinquents — and  adult  criminals  as 
well — often  try  to  Jiistlfy  their  actions  by 
saying  that  the  only  difference  between  them 
and  "reepectable  citizens"  is  that  they  were 
imlucky  enough  to  be  caught. 

PAKTTCIPATION     BT     DJDtTSTKT,     RELIGIOITS     IN- 
BTITUnONS,  AXD   OTHXK   FSTVATB  CROUPS 

As  members  of  groups  and  organizations 
outside  the  ofBclal  agencies  of  Justice,  citi- 
zens can  play  even  a  greater  part  than  they 
can  as  individuals  in  helping  to  reduce  crime. 
Private  businesses,  welfare  agencies  and 
foundations,  civic  organizations,  and  univer- 
sities can  contribute  much  toward  impelling 
official  agencies  to  reform  themselves  and  to- 
ward helping  them  do  it.  There  are  some  im- 
pressive examples  of  what  such  groups  can  do 
when  they  turn  their  attention  to  crime. 

In  Chicago  and  New  York  the  YMCA  and 
other  agencies  supported  by  contributions 
pioneered  the  concept  of  "detached  workers" 
for  Juvemie  gangs.  Research  projects  con- 
ducted by  the  Vera  Institute  of  JusUce  in 
New  Tork  sparked  the  bail  reform  movement, 
and  the  Institute  is  now  exploring  new  ways 
of  handling  drunks.  Law  schools  and  bar  as- 
sociations have  led  the  development  of  legal 
aid  and  defender  programs.  Chvirch  groups 
In  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  opened  the  first 
halfway  hotises  for  released  prisoners.  The 
student  service  organization  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity was  one  of  the  first  groups  to  r\m 
regular  programs  to  teach  prison  inmates. 
Such  projects  indicate  that  private  groups 
have  a  growing  interest  and  involvement  In 
crime  problems,  but  they  still  do  far  less 
about  crime  than  about  such  matters  as 
health,  education  or  recreation. 

BtrSINXSS,     IKBUSTHT,    AND    LABOR    TTNION8 

Business  and  industry  are  in  a  particularly 
favorable  position  to  help  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  They  have  the  financial  and 
technical  resources  that  are  essential  both 
for  developing  new  equipment  to  modernize 
law  enforcement  and  Justice,  and  for  devising 
means  to  protect  against  crime.  The  Jobs 
they  can  provide  can  do  much  to  prevent 
delinquency  and  reintegrate  offenders  into 
society. 

The  Commission's  task  force  on  science  and 
technology  explored  a  number  of  the  impor- 
tant ways  in  which  industry  might  apply 
technological  innovations  to  protecting  lives 
and  property  from  crime.  It  discussed  with 
the  automobile  industry,  for  example,  such 
new  ways  to  combat  auto  theft  as  ignitions 
that  buzz  when  a  key  is  left  in  a  tumed-off 
lock,  or  expel  the  key;  special  shielding 
around  Ignition  cables  to  prevent  "Jumping"; 
and  steering  column  or  transmission  locks. 
Automobile  manufacturers  have  already  as- 
sured the  Commission  that  they  will  incorpo- 
rate such  devices  In  future  models. 

The  same  sort  of  effort  is  needed  on  such 
problems  as  making  alarm  systems  less  ex- 


pensive and  leas  susceptible  to  false  alarms. 
Alteration  of  telephone  equipment  to  permit 
free  dialing  to  the  police  from  public  tele- 
phones, adoption  of  a  uniform  police  num- 
ber, and  development  of  equipment  that 
would  automatically  record  the  location 
from  which  the  call  Is  made  are  other  exam- 
ples of  how  private  business  could  contribute 
to  reducing  crime. 

There  are  several  noteworthy  recent  ex- 
amples of  successful  programs  in  which  busi- 
ness, Industry  and  organized  labor  have  col- 
laborated with  correctional  authorities.  For 
example,  at  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  the  Dictograph  Corp.  trains  in 
the  penitentiary  and  then  employs,  on  work 
release  or  parole,  mlcrosoldering  technicians 
for  hearing  aid  manufacture;  IBM  trains  key 
pimch  operators,  programers  and  systems  an- 
alysts, hiring  some  itself  while  others  are  em- 
ployed elsewhere;  and  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  has  estab- 
lished a  program  to  train  sewing  machine 
repairmen  on  machines  furnished  by  several 
local  companies,  and  provides  a  card  to 
graduates  enabling  them  to  find  employment 
upon  release. 

The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
with  these  programs  indicates  that  there  is 
a  vast,  largely  untapped  willingness  on  the 
part  of  business  and  labor  to  cooperate  in 
employment  programs  in  corrections.  This 
bodes  well  for  the  success  of  the  growing 
number  of  work-release  programs  in  various 
States,  and  represents  an  encouraging  change 
from  industry's  and  labor's  traditional  hos- 
tility toward  prison  industries,  expressed  in 
restrictive  State  and  Federal  laws  on  prison 
industry  activities.  If  employers  overcome 
their  reluctance  to  hire  and  unions  to  admit 
persons  with  arrest  or  conviction  records, 
and  If  irrational  prohibitions  on  licensing 
such  persons  for  occupations  and  trades  are 
removed,  correctional  agencies  will  have 
much  more  chance  to  succeed  in  their  task. 
The  co<^eration  of  business  and  labor  is 
also  essential  to  make  Jobs  available  to  young 
people  from  slum  areas  and  to  help  give 
them  the  skUls  and  attitudes  necessary  for 
successful  Integration  Into  working  life. 
Several  companies  have  run  programs  for  the 
Job  Corps;  many  more  have  provided  Jobs 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
the  Youth  Opportimlty  Centers,  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  But  here,  as  with 
employment  of  offenders,  much  more  can 
be  done  through  less  formal,  entirely  private 
Initiative.  Chambers  of  commerce,  labor 
union  locals,  and  service  clubs  are  logical 
bases  for  community  programs  to  advise 
young  people  about  employment  and  place 
them  in  Jobs. 

Individual  employers,  too,  can  contribute 
substantially  to  crime  prevention  through 
special  programs  to  train  and  hire  young 
people  who  have  had  some  trouble  with  the 
law.  There  are  obvious  risks,  though  many 
can  be  offset  through  bonding— arranged 
perhaps  with  Government  guarantees.  How- 
ever much  recruitment,  training,  and  em- 
ployment programs  for  delinquents  and  ex- 
convlcts  may  cost,  the  price  cannot  possibly 
be  as  great  as  that  paid  for  the  almost  total 
failure,  up  to  now,  to  bring  criminals  and 
potential  criminals  back  Into  the  working 
world.  " 

PRIVATE    AOENCHS    AND    rOTTNDATIONS 

Private  social  service  agencies  and  founda- 
tions, concerned  with  counseling,  health  and 
welfare  aid,  have  long  carried  major  respon- 
sibility for  delinquency  prevention.  Pro- 
fessional associations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
the  ABA  and  local  bar  associations,  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute,  and  others  have  led  for 
many  years  the  attempt  to  raise  standards 
and  rationalize  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
In  recent  years  a  number  of  private  orga- 
nizations like  the  F<x^  Foundation  have  sup- 


ported research  and  demonstration  proJecU 
In  various  parts  of  the  criminal  area,  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  agencies  active  In  the 
field  and  those  that  concentrate  on  plan- 
ning and  standard  setting.  Work  of  all  these 
sorts  Is  vitally  necessary  for  comprehensive 
progress  in  reducing  crime.  Private  groups 
can  identify  needs  and  problems  that  have 
not  been  officially  recognized  and  undertake 
programs  that  would  be  too  experimental  or 
controversial  for  public  agencies. 

There  are,  of  course,  distinct  discourage- 
ments to  work  by  private  social  agencies  In 
the  criminal  area.  Usually  progress  Is  very 
difficult  to  achieve.  Those  who  need  to  be 
helped  are  often  hostile,  sometimes  danger- 
ous, and  seldom  promise  to  be  truly  out- 
standing citizens  even  If  rehabilitated. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  most  pri- 
vate agencies,  with  very  limited  reeources, 
have  concentrated  on  serving  persons  whose 
problems  are  lees  Intractable  than  those  of 
the  delinquent  or  criminal.  But  the  extent 
to  which  official  agencies,  even  some  antl- 
poverty  programs,  continue  to  shun  people 
with  criminal  records  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  attention  to  the  criminal  area  by 
private  agencies  that  can  better  afford  than 
official  ones  to  risk  the  failures  that  are  a 
necessary  consequence  of  experimental  work. 

RELIGIOUS    INSTITUTIONS 

The  Important  contribution  churches, 
synagogues,  and  other  religious  institutions 
can  make  to  crime  prevention  is  evident. 
They  are  leading  exponents  and  guardians 
of  the  community's  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards. They  have  the  ablUty  to  understand 
and  teach  in  their  largest  context  the  great 
principles  of  honesty  and  honor,  of  compas- 
sion and  charity,  of  respect  and  reverence 
that  underlie  not  only  the  Nation's  laws  but 
lU  entire  being.  They  have  the  power  to 
move  men's  spirits  and  sway  their  minds. 

They  have  the  power,  too,  to  do  many 
practical  things.  Many  religious  institutions 
have.  Inner-city  churches  have  done  valu- 
able work  with  youth  gangs  and  released 
offenders.  A  particularly  noteworthy  con- 
tribution has  been  made  by  the  Faith  Op- 
portunities Project  of  the  Chicago  Confer- 
ence on  Religion  and  Race.  This  project, 
partially  financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  makes  a  point  of  finding  de- 
serting fathers,  particularly  those  who  have 
deserted  because  they  are  unemployed,  find- 
ing them  Jobs,  and  returning  them  to  their 
families.  During  one  6-month  period  2.500 
families  were  reuntted,  and  89  percent  of 
them  remained  that  way  for  at  least  90  days. 

COMMUNITT    AND   PR01T88I0NAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  most  dramatic  example  in  the  country 
of  a  citizens'  group  that  has  addressed  Itself 
forcefully  and  successfully  to  the  problems 
of  crime  and  criminal  Justice  is  the  Antl- 
Crtme  Crusade  In  Indianapolis.  In  1962.  the 
day  after  a  90-year-old  woman  had  been  hit 
on  the  head  and  robbed  on  the  street.  30 
Indianapolis  women,  representing  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  met  to  devise  ways 
of  making  the  streets  safer.  The  organiza- 
tion, which  has  no  dues,  no  meml>er8hlp 
cards,  no  minutes  and  no  bylaws,  now  In- 
volves some  60.000  women.  In  14  divisions. 
It  has  stimulated  the  city  to  improve  street 
lighting.  It  has  secured  Jobs  for  young  peo- 
ple, helped  school  dropouts  return  to  school. 
Involved  thousands  of  adolescents  in  volun- 
teer work  for  social  service  agencies  and 
clinics.  It  has  organized  campaigns  for 
cleaning  up  the  slums.  It  has  sponsored 
police  recruits.  It  has  observed  the  opera- 
tion of  the  courts  and  publicized  their  short- 
comings. It  has  helped  parole  officers  with 
their  work.  It  has  campaigned  for  p>ay  raises 
for  policemen  and  formed  block  clubs  to  im- 
prove slum  neighborhoods.  This  list  Is  only 
a  random  selection  of  the  crusade's  activi- 
ties, and  only  an  indication  of  what  con- 
cerned citizens  can  do. 
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Every  group  In  a  community  can  do  some- 
thing about  crime  or  criminal  Justice. 
PTA's  and  other  school  groups,  for  example, 
could  concentrate  on  the  school's  role  In  de- 
linquency prevention  and  reintegration  of 
offenders;  volunteer  parents  could  promote 
closer  contact  with  slum  parents,  lead  field 
tripe  and  other  activities  to  compensate  for 
culturally  deprived  backgrounds,  tutor  In 
remedial  work,  and  serve  as  teacher  aides. 
Suburban  groups  might  pair  with  those  in 
the  inner  city  for  such  projects.  Hospitals 
could  Join  together  to  institute  narcotics 
programs  and  treatment  centers  for  drvmk- 
enness  offenders.  Businessmen's  groups 
would  be  well  suited  to  conducting  employ- 
ment programs.  Neighborhood  clubs  and 
settlement  houses  have  set  up  recreation 
programs  and  a  wide  range  of  other  services. 
All  of  these  efforts  must  be  greatly  strength- 
ened, an  endeavor  that  will  require  Increased 
financial  support  by  government  and  private 
foundations. 

Bar  associations  and  other  professional 
groups  have  an  Important  role  in  encouraging 
legislatures  and  official  agencies  to  imple- 
ment changes  such  as  those  recommended  by 
this  report.  A  special  bar  association  group 
In  Illinois,  for  example,  drew  up  that  State's 
pioneering  new  criminal  code.  The  lACP 
has  been  active  in  promoting  police  stand- 
ards and  training  councils.  The  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  has  pro- 
moted reforms  in  Juvenile  Justice.  The 
American  Bar  Foundation  Is  now  publishing 
a  series  of  volumes  refiecting  an  Intensive 
10-year  study  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  in  three  States,  most  of  it  com- 
pletely new  and  of  great  importance. 

COLLBOES    AND    UNIVERSITIES 

Higher  education  has  played  an  uneven 
part  In  criminal  justice.  A  few  law  schools 
have  engaged  for  years  In  research,  and  in 
representation  of  Indigent  defenders;  their 
professors  have  been  responsible  for  a  major 
share  of  modem  criminal  legislation  and 
much  of  the  informed  criticism  of  the  crim- 
inal process.  On  the  other  hand,  until  re- 
cently little  emphasis  was  given  to  preparing 
students  to  practice  criminal  law.  Univer- 
sities like  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  Michigan  State  University  have 
had  police  science  departments  for  several 
decades,  but  they  have  existed  too  much  In 
Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. The  same  thing  is  to  a  large  extent 
true  of  teaching  and  research  tn  the  correc- 
tions field. 

All  operating  agencies  of  Justice  urgently 
need  the  close  contact  with  academic 
thought  that  could  be  achieved  through  use 
of  faculty  consultants;  seminars  and  insti- 
tutes to  analyze  current  problems  and  inno- 
vations; advanced  training  programs  for 
Judges,  p>olice  administrators,  and  correc- 
tional officers;  and  more  operational  research 
projects  and  surveys  conducted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  agencies  of  justice. 

CONCLUSION 

At  its  end,  as  at  Its  beginning,  this  report 
on  crime  and  criminal  justice  In  America 
must  insist  that  there  are  no  easy  answers. 
The  complexity  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  controlling  crime  and  Improving 
criminal  justice  is  indicated  by  the  more 
than  200  specific  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion, and  the  many  hundreds  of  suggestions 
for  action,  that  this  report  contains.  These 
recommendations  and  suggestions  are  ad- 
dressed to  cities,  to  States,  to  the  Federal 
Government;  to  Individual  citizens  and  their 
organizations;  to  policemen,  to  prosecutors, 
to  judges,  to  correctional  authorities,  and  to 
the  agencies  for  which  these  officials  work. 
Taken  together  these  recommendations  and 
suggestions  express  the  Commission's  deep 
conviction  that  if  America  is  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  crime  it  must  do  more,  far  more, 
than  it  is  doing  now.  It  must  welcome  new 
Ideas  and  risk  new  actions.    It  must  spend 


time  and  money.  It  mtist  resist  those  who 
point  to  scapegoats,  who  use  facile  slogans 
about  crime  by  habit  or  for  selfish  ends.  It 
must  recognize  that  the  government  of  a 
free  society  Is  obliged  to  act  not  only  effec- 
tively but  fairly.  It  must  seek  knowledge 
and  admit  mistakes. 

Controlling  crime  In  America  Is  an  en- 
deavor that  will  be  slow  and  hard  and  costly. 
But  America  can  control  crime  If  It  will. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE: 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlantic  alliance  Is  at  the  center  of 
America's  concerns,  for  It  Is  on  what 
happens  In  the  Atlantic  community  that 
the  world's  prospects  for  peace  with  free- 
dom chiefly  deiaend.  Our  Interest  In 
Europe  Is  not  reduced  because  of  our  ef- 
fort In  Vietnam.  The  strength  and 
mutual  confidence  of  the  Atlantic  allies 
are  the  single  most  Important  guarantee 
that  the  processes  of  peaceful  change  will 
not  break  down. 

The  member  states  of  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance may  take  justified  pride  In  the 
stesullness  of  their  policies  since  World 
War  II.  We  had  the  will  to  turn  weak- 
ness Into  strength,  and  we  have.  We 
had  the  will  to  be  both  firm  and  re- 
strained In  the  tests  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected.  The  combination  has 
been  the  foundation  of  peace  in  the 
Western  World  and  the  groimd  for  our 
hopes  that  a  genuine  European  settle- 
ment will  one  day  be  attained. 

The  clrciunstances  of  1967  are  not  the 
circumstances  of  1949.  As  times  change, 
the  alliance  will  undergo  many  changes. 
It  must  if  it  is  to  serve  the  purposes  and 
interests  of  the  members.  But  the  aU- 
important  question  remains  the  same: 
to  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill,  Will 
the  Atlantic  allies  stay  the  course? 

With  this  question  in  mind  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  and  In- 
ternational Operations,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  initiated  a 
Senate  study  of  the  Atlantic  allltince  in 
1965.  Throughout,  the  inquiry  h&s  been 
conducted  on  a  professional  and  non- 
partisan basis. 

The  subcommittee  has  published  de- 
tailed testimony  from  Dean  Acheson,  the 
late  Christian  A.  Herter,  Lauris  Norstad, 
Richard  E.  Neustadt,  Thomas  C.  Schell- 
ing,  Malcolm  W.  Hoag,  John  J.  McCloy, 
Dean  Rusk,  and  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
It  has  sought  the  counsel  of  a  number 
of  past  and  present  officials  smd  students 
of  alliance  operations  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe. 

Drawing  on  this  testimony  and  coun- 
sel, the  subcommittee  staff  has  made 
certain  findings  on  the  tasks  of  deter- 
rence, defense,  and  diplomacy  that 
stretch  on  ahead  as  far  as  any  of  us 
can  see. 

These  findings,  dated  March  1.  1967, 
have  gained  attention  where  it  counts 
most — among  key  Government  officials 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  other  al- 
lied NATO  capitals.  They  have  also  been 
widely  commented  on  in  the  press  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
substance  of  these  staff  findings  on  the 
role  and  future  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  staff 
findings  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    Atlantic    Alliance:     Unyinisrkd 
Business 
(From  a  study  submitted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  and  International 
Operations  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  Mar.  1, 1967) 

I.    THE    WILL    TO    COLLABORATE 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  commonly  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  the  commitments  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  of  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  called  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO) .  A  formal 
description  of  this  kind,  however,  leaves  Im- 
portant things  unsaid. 

The  Alliance  is  an  association,  and  an  Im- 
portant one,  within  the.  Atlantic  com- 
munity— a  community  with  a  common  fund 
of  history,  traditions,  loyalties,  interests,  and 
hopes  that  give  it  life  and  make  possible 
common  efforts  toward  common  goals. 

The  Alliance  at  work  Is  a  group  of  gov- 
ernments with  different  preoccupations  and 
prospects.  Each  government  Is  manned  by 
political  leaders  and  other  officials  with  par- 
ticular responsibilities  and  Interests.  Each 
set  of  men  naturally  prefers  to  go  about  its 
Job  In  Independence  of  the  others.  They 
overcome  that  inclination  when  they  find  the 
others  helpful  or  essential  In  their  work.  As 
Richard  Neustadt  said  to  the  subcommittee: 
"The  impulse  to  collaborate  is  not  a  law  of 
nature.  It  emerges  from  within,  arising  on 
the  Job,  expressive  of  a  need  for  someone's 
aid  or  service." 

The  origin  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  tends 
to  be  recalled  by  reference  to  the  men  who 
founded  It.  It  was  a  generation  of  leaders 
who  had  a  strong  will  to  cooperate  and  who 
could  and  did  appeal  to  a  popular  will  to 
cooperate  in  their  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  Truman,  Marshall,  Lovett,  Vanden- 
berg,  Acheson,  Clayton  ....  In  Britain. 
Attlee.  Bevin,  Ismay,  Franks  ....  On  the 
Continent,  Spaak,  Schuman,  Monnet,  van 
Kleffens,  Lange,  de  Gaspert,  Stlkker  .... 
Some  have  passed  on;  the  others,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  no  longer  on  active  service. 

A  new  generation  of  leaders  is  growing  up 
who  experienced  neither  the  disintegration 
of  the  West  in  the  SO's  nor  the  disappointed 
hopes  and  the  risks  of  the  early  postwar  years, 
and  who  must  appeal  to  young  people  who 
have  known  peace  and  prosperity  but  not  the 
sacrifice  and  effort  with  which  they  were 
bought. 

When  the  United  States  Senate  ratified  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  In  1949,  it  formaUy 
and  legally  signified  its  judgment  that  our 
vital  Interests  would  be  imperiled  If  Western 
Europe's  many  millions  of  people,  great 
material  resources,  and  strategic  positions 
came  under  the  domination  or  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  the  conviction  of  the 
American  Government  that  the  freedom  and 
security  of  North  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope were  muttially  dependent,  and  that 
neither  continent  coiUd  any  longer  "go  it 
alone."  This  conviction,  equally  held  in 
Western  Europe,  was  the  essential  link  be- 
tween the  allies  and  the  principal  Incentive 
to  collaborate. 

Today,  the  weight  of  private  and  govern- 
mental opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
supports  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  an 
expression  of  fundamental  common  need  and 
common  Interest.  (Even  President  de  Oaulls 
has  stated  that  he  regards  the  Treaty  as  use- 
ful to  French  security  and  has  not  given 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty  or  the 
North  Atlantic  CouncU.)  The  foundation  of 
the  Alliance  is  therefore  still  Intact  and  th« 
basic  Incentive  to  cooperate  Is  stUl  at  wwk— 
but  there  Is  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

The  apparent  stability  of  the  Bast-West 
military  balance,  a  decade  and  a  half  of  eco- 
nomic  growth   without   historical   p&rallal. 
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And  progress  toward  Western  Europe's  eco- 
Domlc  integration,  supplemented  In  some 
measure  by  a  hopeful  intepretatlon  of  Soviet 
Intentions,  have  led  to  a  notable  change  In 
Western  Buroijean  attitudes.  The  people  of 
Western  Europe  have  regained  a  lively  confi- 
dence in  their  institutions  and  In  their 
future.  A  sense  of  security  has  replaced  the 
earlier  sexise  of  danger.  We  see  among  some 
young  people  (and  even  among  some  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  how  the  Soviet 
Union  behav«d  when  the  West  was  weak)  a 
temptation  to  assume  that  because  no  Euro- 
pean country  has  disappeared  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  since  the  Czechoslovak  coup  of 
1948,  a  strong  Western  defense  Is  no  longer 
necessary.  A  logic  which  concludes  that  be- 
cause deterrence  has  been  successful.  It  Is  no 
longer  necessary,  would  appeal  to  Aesop  I 

The  disrepair  of  NATO's  military  arrange- 
ments Is  apparent.  The  most  visible  cracks 
have  been  produced  by  President  de  Gaulle's 
wrecking  hammer.  Prance  wUl  be  fightiTig 
by  her  allies,  we  are  told,  If  one  of  them  Is 
subjected  to  "unprovoked  attack",  but  her 
President  reserves  the  right  to  decide  whether 
an  attack  Is  unprovoked.  As  John  McCloy 
commented  to  the  subcommittee:  "This  Is 
bound  to  Introduce  an  eqiilvocal  note  In  the 
Alliance  Itself,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  ascribed  to  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen." 

Some  Westerners,  preoccupied  with  other 
worries,  or  weary  of  the  cold  war  and  skepti- 
cal about  policies  that  have  not  brought  It  to 
an  end,  or  desiring  to  experiment  with  new 
approaches  to  the  East,  are  finding  It  com- 
fortable to  Justify  a  reduced  effort  by  the 
Atlantic  allies  as  a  reasonable  response  to 
what  they  call  the  "new  situation."  In  many 
countries  new  political  forces  are  gathering, 
seeking  to  develop  new  issues  or  to  exploit 
the  frustrations  that  have  grown  up  around 
old  ones,  and  some  voices  are  echoing  the 
familiar  Soviet  caU  for  the  settlement  of 
European  security  Issues  by  Europeans  alone. 
Signs  of  letdown  are  evident  In  many 
quarters  In  a  renewal  of  narrow,  provincial 
attitudes  of  a  nationalistic,  or  to  coin  a  term, 
reglonallstlc  nature.  The  most  pessimistic 
observers  believe  that  the  days  of  concerted 
Atlantic  efforts  are  numbered.  The  conclu- 
sion la  premature;  a  warning  is  not. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  has  never  been  an 
end  m  Itself.  But  It  has  unfinished  business 
as  an  agency  of  common  defense,  a  founda- 
tion for  a  solid  European  settlement  per- 
mitting the  reunification  of  Germany,  and 
a  source  of  stability  In  Europe  as  a  pillar  of 
a  peaceful  international  order. 

A  principal  task  facing  today's  allied  lead- 
ers is  to  enhance  the  will  to  collaborate  In 
the  unfinished  work  of  the  Alliance.  The 
purpose  of  this  staff  report  Is  to  suggest  cer- 
tain attitudes  and  approaches  that  might  be 
helpful  to  that  end,  including  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  Oovemment  might  im- 
prove some  of  Its  own  attitudes  and 
approaches. 

n.  THE   SOVIXT  FXOBLXM 

In  the  presence  of  the  external  stimulus 
once  provided  by  Stalin,  it  was  not  dUBcult 
for  the  allies  to  reach  a  workable  consensus 
on  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat.  The  Job 
is  more  dUScxilt  today.  But  such  a  con- 
sensus is  the  foundation  of  coordinated 
allied  efforts. 

The  Chinese  Communists  openly  proclaim 
their  determination  to  rid  the  world  of  their 
enemies.  Not  so  with  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
Soviet  rulers  fly  the  banners  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. The  painful  experiences  of  the 
two  decades  since  V-E  day  compel  us  to  look 
beyond  these  banners  to  the  realities  of 
Soviet  policy. 

The  consistent  aim  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  revealed  by  Russian  actions,  has  been  to 
achieve  a  dominating  position  in  both 
Europe  and  the  Par  East.  In  the  West  the 
bar  to  the  achievement  of  this  aim  has  been 
the    forces    and    firmness    of    the    Atlantic 
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Alllancs,  and  since  1940  the  Russians  have 
been  trying  to  break  the  Alliance.  Por  the 
same  reason  they  have  tried  to  block  progress 
toward  unity  In  Western  Europe.  They  have 
correctly  seen  the  emergence  of  any  coalition 
powerful  enough  to  balance  Soviet  power  in 
Europe  as  an  obstacle  in  their  path.  They 
have  correctly  recognized  the  key  role  of  the 
Federal  Republic  in  both  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance and  in  a  united  Europe  and  have  there- 
fore blocked  German  imiflcation  and  sought 
to  divide  and  confuse  German  opinion  and 
to  foster  anti-Oennan  sentiments  every- 
where. 

Moscow  is  now  deeply  Involved  In  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  in  Europe,  and  Is  overlook- 
ing few  opportunities  to  fish  in  troubled 
Western  waters.  (The  Soviet  leaders  have 
been  showing  a  lively  interest  in  the  fishing 
at  the  Qual  d'Orsay.)  Even  though  the 
Kremlin  may  be  unsiire  about  many  aspects 
of  Its  world  policies,  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  It  wants  a  strong  NATO.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  take  them  at  their  word,  the  Soviet 
leaders  anticipate  that  over  a  period  of  time 
the  Interests  and  Infiuence  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  the  point 
where  NATO  will  break  up  and  Moscow  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  a  fragmented  Western 
Europe  of  small  and  medium-sized  states, 
with  obvious  Implicatlona  for  the  ability  of 
these  states — including  West  Germany — to 
pursue  policies  not  meeting  with  Soviet  ap- 
proval. 

The  Soviet  political  campaign  to  strength- 
en its  Influence  on  the  European  Continent 
is  backed  up  by  all  the  elements  of  Soviet 
power. 

The  Soviet  army  is  the  major  conventional 
military  force  In  Eiu-ope.  Front  line  Soviet 
forces  in  central  Eiirope  are  approximately 
matched  by  NATO's  front  line  forces  in  West 
Germany,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  superior 
conventional  forces  in  reserve.  Furthermore, 
the  Soviet  Union  ha«  typically  done  more 
than  the  Atlantic  alUes,  and  sooner,  to  pro- 
vide its  armies  with  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment. It  is  also  a  very  weighty  advantage 
that  the  main  strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
is  provided  by  one  army  with  uniform  equip- 
ment, a  centrally  controlled  supply  system, 
great  room  for  maneuver,  ancJ  a  single  mili- 
tary doctrine. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  700  to  800  MRBM 
and  IRBM  laimchera,  most  of  which  are 
located  near  its  Western  borders  and  tar- 
geted on  Western  Europe.  Soviet  leaders  are 
carrying  out  an  Intensive  nuclear  weapons 
research  and  development  program.  They 
have  Increased  quantitatively  and  improved 
qualitatively  their  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  forces  at  a  far  faster  rate 
than  had  been  predicted  by  top  American 
officials.  Moscow  has  begun  to  deploy  an 
antl-balllstlc  missile  defense  system.  Obvi- 
ously the  Soviet  rulers  do  not  accept  the 
notion,  popular  in  some  American  circles. 
that  military  technology  and  strategic 
strength  have  reached  a  kind  of  plateau  and 
that  the  present  balance  of  forces  Is  fixed 
for  all  time  to  come. 

At  least  for  the  time  being,  the  ECremlin 
seems  to  want  an  "all  quiet"  on  Its  Western 
front.  The  turbulent  turn  of  events  in  Red 
China,  together  with  Russia's  ancient  fears 
of  simultaneous  Involvements  in  major 
troubles  In  Europe  and  Asia,  has  probably 
dictated  some  caution  for  now  in  approach- 
ing problems  in  the  West.  The  nationalist 
trends  in  Eastern  Europe  have  reduced  the 
responsiveness  of  some  East  European  states 
to  Soviet  command  and  to  a  certain  degree 
have  limited  Soviet  freedom  of  action.  How- 
ever, nothing  Is  more  guarded  than  the 
Kremlin's  decision-making  process,  and  this 
makes  it  dlfllcult  for  anyone  on  the  outside 
to  predict  whether  the  Soviet  leadership  is 
In  a  cautious  or  risk-taking  mood. 

It  is  true  that  the  communist  movement 
is  not  "homogeneous"  and  "monolithic",  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Soviet  capacity 


to  Influence  the  world  scene  is  inconsequen- 
tial. 

Moreover,  Moscow  has  long  prided  itself  on 
Its  opportunism,  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  assume  that  the  future  will  provide  no 
tempting  opportunities  to  contrive  a  local 
crisis  or  to  conduct  probing  operations,  with 
the  Idea  of  caUlng  tilings  off  U  the  West  is 
firm,  but  with  the  idea  of  pushing  history 
along  the  path  of  Soviet  expectations  If 
things  develop  favorably.  Sometimes  It  Is 
difficult  to  call  things  off,  especially  in  an 
area  as  politically  tmatable  and  as  heavily 
armed  as  central  Europe. 

Stalin  tried  to  evict  the  West  from  Berlin 
In  1948-49,  but  it  was  Khrushchev  who 
cranked  up  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1958-62  and 
who  tried  to  place  missiles  in  Cuba  in  1962. 
Perhaps  the  present  rulers  will  eschew  ad- 
ventiwes  In  the  West,  but  how  long  will  they 
rule?  Pew,  If  any,  students  of  Soviet  affairs 
anticipated  Khrushchev's  ouster,  and  few  are 
likely  to  anticipate  the  next  shift,  or  ths 
policy  changes  to  which  it  may  lead. 

Here  and  there  It  Is  being  said  that  ths 
Sino-Soviet  split  is  final.  Although  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  patch  up  Slno-Sovlet  re- 
lations during  China's  present  convulsions  a 
future  reconciliation  which  offers  many  mu- 
tual advantages  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

In  short,  the  challenge  of  the  East— wheth- 
er principally  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Slno- 
Sovlet — will  continue  for  an  Indeterminate 
time. 

To  some  extent  allied  officials  are  bound 
to  view  the  dangers  through  the  perspective 
of  their  own  national  preoccupations.  In 
consequence,  they  may  not  see  the  situation 
at  a  given  period  In  exactly  the  same  terms. 
But  It  is  very  Important  that  allied  govern- 
ments do  not  base  their  plans  or  their  per- 
formance on  unsubstantiated  rumors,  wish- 
ful thinking,  or  self-serving  speculations,  no 
matter  what  their  exalted  soiu-ce. 

The  allied  leaders  need  therefore  to  give  a 
higher  priority  to  the  continuing.  Joint  re- 
view of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  complex 
forms  of  the  Soviet  challenge,  including  up- 
to-date,  realistic  appraisals  of  the  East 
European  and  Chinese  situations. 

Policy-making  begins  with  Information, 
and  policy  differences  between  governments 
often  spring  from  differences  over  what  the 
facu  are  or  how  they  should  be  interpreted. 
A  Joint  allied  approach  to  the  evaluation  of 
Intelligence  could  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  a  consensus  on  the  contingencies 
for  which  the  Alliance  should  be  prepared. 
111.  Mn.rrART  posturb 

The  North  AUanOc  Treaty  does  not  com- 
mit the  allies  to  a  particular  strategy  or  Its 
derivative,  a  particular  set  of  force  goals. 
The  commitment  Is  to  regard  and  resist  an 
armed  attack  on  one  as  an  attack  on  all.  As 
a  normal  thing,  therefore,  the  alUes  have 
regularly  reviewed  strategy  and  force  re- 
quirements against  current  appraisals  of  the 
Soviet  threat. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  premises  of  allied 
policy  have  had  to  be  reconsidered  because  of 
De  Gaulle's  eviction  notice  to  U.S.  and  NATO 
military  facilities  In  Prance,  and  his  pull-out 
of  French  forces  from  NATO's  unified  com- 
mands and  coordinated  military  forces. 
NATO  has  certainly  not  been  strengthened 
by  the  French  actions,  but  the  resulting  diffi- 
culties are  not  Insurmountable,  given  a  de- 
termination by  the  fourteen  alUes  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments.  The  fourteen 
have  found  a  new  site  for  SHAPE  In  Belgium 
and  for  AFCENT  (Allied  Forces,  Center)  In 
the  Netherlands,  and  have  decided  to  move 
the  NATO  Council  and  the  Military  Commit- 
tee to  Brussels.  They  are  busy  adapting 
communications.  Infrastructure  and  defense 
agencies  to  the  new  situation.  The  fourteen 
now  meet  as  a  Defense  Planning  Committee 
under  the  Council  to  conduct  the  military 
affairs  of  the  Alliance. 

Quite  apart  from  the  sabot  Prance  has 
thrown  Into  the  NATO  works,  British  and 
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American  balance-of-payment  problems  to- 
gether with  German  budget*^  difficulties 
have  compelled  a  thorough  study  of  the 
level  of  British  and  American  forces  in 
West  Germany  and  the  financing  of 
their  foreign  exchange  costs.  Nuclear 
problenu.  Including  allied  nuclear  planning 
arrangements,  have  led  to  Intensive  discus- 
sions and  among  other  things  to  the  forma- 
tion in  NATO  of  two  permanent  groups  for 
nuclear  planning — a  policy  body  called  the 
Nuclear  Defense  Affairs  Conunlttee  open  to 
any  NATO  nation  willing  to  participate  in 
its  work,  and  a  Nuclear  Planning  Group  of 
seven  Defense  Ministers,  drawn  from  the  full 
committee,  to  handle  detailed  work.  Under- 
way also  Is  a  new  NATO-wide  effort  at  Joint 
force  planning. 

Out  of  this  process  may  emerge  a  con- 
sensus on  strategy  and  force  requirements 
suited  to  present  and  foreseeable  needs. 
There  is,  however,  always  a  danger  that 
what  starts  as  a  review  may  end  in  reverses 
and  loss  of  mutual  confidence  and  strength. 
These  matters  need  to  be  handled  with  the 
care  appropriate  to  decisions  that  could  en- 
danger the  hard-won  European  balance. 

The  American  military  presence  in  Evu'c^>e 
Is  still  the  hard  nub  of  the  Western  deter- 
rent. The  chief  purpose  of  the  American 
troop  commitment  Is  political:  to  leave  no 
doubt  In  Western  Europe  or  in  Moscow  that 
the  United  States  would  be  completely  in- 
volved from  the  outset  of  any  move  against 
Western  Europe.  We  want  no  uncertainty 
m  the  Kremlin  about  our  intentions.  It 
needs  to  be  clear  to  the  adversary  that  any 
act  of  aggression  would  be  opposed  by  an 
effective  American  combat  force,  one  capable 
of  making  a  determined  stand,  so  that  the 
engagement  would  be  from  the  start  a 
Soviet-American  crisis,  with  all  that  implies, 
not  Just  a  European  one.  As  Thomas  Schell- 
Ing  stated  before  the  subcommittee: 

"It  is  a  sign  of  NATO's  success  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  can  afford  to  spend  so 
much  of  their  attention  on  matters  of  nu- 
clear authority  within  the  Alliance,  matters 
that  have  more  to  do  with  status  than  with 
security.  But  the  central  feature  of  NATO 
strategy  Is  the  presence  of  American  troops 
in  Europe  •  •  •. 

"We  may  lack  strength,  we  may  lack  unity, 
we  may  lack  adequate  command  arrange- 
ments, we  may  even  lack  the  territory  to 
provide  any  defense  In  depth,  but  what  we 
still  have  and  must  keep  Is  the  physical 
presence  of  American  troops  In  EMrope  in 
sufficient  nxunbers  to  make  clear  that  they 
are  a  real  force,  not  a  token  force,  and  that, 
in  case  of  military  action,  they  are  there  to 
fight  and  not  merely  to  sound  an 
alarm  •  •   •. 

"The  American  divisions  that  we  have 
there.  If  they  are  fiexlble.  adaptable,  mobile, 
and  properly  located,  can  make  a  very  enor- 
mous difference  as  to  whether  things  get  out 
of  hand  or,  instead,  can  be  controlled." 

The  American  troops,  along  with  the  Euro- 
pean troops,  are  not  there  as  a  kind  of 
hostage  whose  destruction  would  trigger  a 
nuclear  response.  The  Soviet  Government 
cannot  suppose  that  a  large-scale  attack  on 
Western  Europe  could  be  even  briefly  re- 
stricted to  conventional  forces,  and  therefore. 
If  a  massive  attack  Is  to  be  made.  It  will 
surely  begin  with  a  nuclear  strike  against 
Western  Europe  and  North  America,  not  a 
march  of  great  armies  across  NATO's  eastern 
boundaries. 

The  primary  function  of  NATO's  conven- 
tional forces,  with  their  vital  American  com- 
ponent, is  to  meet  a  local  crisis  as  effectively 
as  they  can,  posing  the  continuous  threat 
that  If  the  crisis  continues  and  enlarges, 
the  risks  of  escalation  continue  and  enlarge 
with  It — in  particular  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war.  To  perform  this  function  NATO  forces 
capable  of  containing  a  sizable,  though  lim- 
ited, attack  are  required.  Anything  lees 
would  be  a  standing  temptation  to  Soviet 


probes  of  allied  mettle,  and  such  probes 
would  force  the  allies  to  retreat  or  to  engage 
in  brinkmanship,  with  all  the  risks  either 
course  would  involve. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  if  most  of  the 
American  divisions  now  in  Eiirope  were 
brought  home,  they  could  be  moved  back  In 
a  crisis.  This  course  would  Involve  serious 
risks.  For  example:  It  wo\ild  be  useless 
against  a  sizable  surprise  attack  from  the 
East  If  only  because  the  required  airfields 
would  probably  be  unavailable;  it  wotild  nec- 
essarily make  a  large  crisis  out  of  a  small 
one;  it  would  require  a  dramatic  and  per- 
haps difficult  political  decision  to  put  Amer- 
ican troops  back  into  Europe;  It  runs  the 
danger  that  returning  too  few  troops  would 
look  Irresolute,  while  returning  too  many 
would  look  belligerent;  it  might  be  too  slow 
to  pirevent  a  crisis  from  getting  out  of  control. 

The  mishandling  by  the  West  of  a  single 
emergency  could  profoundly  alter  the  pros- 
pects for  stability  In  Europe.  And  in  an 
emergency  we  must  be  able,  without  any 
delay,  to  put  military  forces  Into  small  con- 
frontations to  hold  ground,  not  give  It,  and 
thvis  to  Improve  our  diplomatic  position. 
The  need  Is  for  forces  on  the  ready  which 
can  act  without  unnecessarily  difficult  polit- 
ical preparations.  The  ability  of  SACEUR 
to  move  conventional  forces,  with  a  strong 
American  component.  In  several  crises  In 
Berlin  was  Important  to  the  successful  man- 
agement of  those  crises.  General  Norstad  told 
the  subcommittee: 

"It  is  arg^ued  in  some  places  that  conven- 
tional forces  were  things  of  the  last  war 
or  even  of  the  1914-1918  war.  I  was  In  a 
position  to  'supervise'  the  part  of  our  forces 
In  the  Allied  Forces  during  several  confronta- 
tions In  Berlin.  The  movement  of  troops, 
the  willingness  to  use  or  commit  troops,  was 
an  important  Item.  I  Just  do  not  think  we 
could  have  met  those  requirements  if  we  had 
not  had  the  conventional  forces  we  had." 

Indeed,  NATO's  conventional  power  Is 
needed  not  only  to  respond  to  emergencies 
that  Moscow  would  deliberately  contrive, 
but  also  to  deal  with  the  unforeseeable  con- 
tingencies that  history  sometimes  contrives — 
border  incidents,  upheavals  in  satellite  na- 
tions that  splash  over  the  line,  and  so  forth. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  combat  capability  of 
conventional  forces  that  counts.  With  the 
advance  of  technology  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  some  redeployment  of  combat  garri- 
sons and  their  logistic  and  support  elements 
now  on  the  Continent  without  reducing  the 
capability  needed  to  meet  the  problems  of 
deterrence  and  Initial  front-line  defense.  In 
time  new  developments  In  strateg;lc  mobili- 
ty— both  air  and  sea — and  in  tactical  mo- 
bility and  firepower  may  further  add  to 
conventional  capabilities  thereby  allowing 
some  reductlc«i  in  land  forces,  although  the 
experience  in  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam is  not  altogether  encouraging  In  this 
respect.  A  technological  advance  by  one 
side  has  often  been  offset  by  an  advance  on 
the  other  side.  Moreover,  if  numbers  are 
reduced  by  piecemeal  cuts  in  NATO-assigned 
units,  the  problem  of  preserving  the  organi- 
zational Integrity  and  effectiveness  of  these 
units  becomes  more  difficult.  At  least  for  the 
time  being,  any  sizable  cutback  of  American 
and  British  troops  In  Europe  almost  surely 
implies  a  greater  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  incorporation  In  military  opera- 
tions at  a  very  early  phase  of  hostilities.  It 
is  not  self-evident  that  this  would  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

Furthermore,  force  requirements  are  de- 
signed not  only  to  contribute  to  deterrence 
and  defense  but  also  to  fortify  the  diplomatic 
bargaining  position  of  the  West  vls-ii-viE  the 
East,  in  particular  to  contribute  to  a  con- 
trolled program  of  arms  reduction  and  to  a 
genuine  Etu^opean  settlement.  A  critical 
question  is  the  effect  of  a  one-sided  reduc- 
tion   in    allied    oombat    capability    on    the 


chances  for  a  reciprocal  Bast-West  reduction 
In  forces  and  for  winning  eventual  Soviet  ac- 
ceptance of  a  stable  European  settlement.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  West  can  improve  the 
bargaining  position  it  has  worked  so  long  and 
hard  to  construct  by  weakening  it — unilater- 
ally. 

As  the  allies  continue  their  search  for 
answers  to  these  questions  a  number  of  guid- 
ing principles  seem  pertinent: 

Oiie.  These  delicate  and  complex  Issues 
should  be  examined  and  decided  by  all  the 
NATO  allies  who  wish  to  cooperate.  The 
destiny  and  commitment  of  all  Alliance 
members  are  involved.  To  exclude  any  mem- 
ber from  the  making  of  decisions  on 
these  vital  issues  would  be  to  Invite  it,  in 
effect,  to  exclude  Itself  from  the  taking  of 
actions  flowing  therefrom. 

Tvx>.  These  questions  are  at  the  heart  of 
effective  force  planning  under  the  Cotxncll 
and  its  Defense  Planning  Committee.  The 
Alliance  agencies  should  not  be  bypeused  by 
self-appointed  groups. 

Three.  The  allies  need  a  force  on  the  cen- 
tral European  front  to  which  no  one  nation 
contributes  a  disproportionate  share.  Too 
large  a  West  German  contribution,  for  ex- 
ample, might  help  the  Russians  to  nourish 
East  Etu-opean  fears  of  Germany,  prejudice 
West  Germany's  chances  of  improving  its  re- 
lations with  Eastern  Europe,  and  thus  delay 
the  working  out  of  the  future  role  of  a  re- 
unlfled  Germany  in  Europe. 

Four.  The  problem  of  allocating  defense 
burdens  among  the  allies  challenges  the  sin- 
cerity of  each  ally  in  living  up  to  Its  obliga- 
tion under  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  for  "con- 
tinuous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
aid."  The  words  of  that  obligation  were 
purposely  placed  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance: "self-help  and  mutual  aid." 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II  Americans 
have  provided  over  tl20  billion  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  free  world.  Contrary 
to  the  notion  of  some  critics,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect gratitude.  Now  that  otir  European 
allies  are  back  on  their  feet  with  an  earning 
power  growing  at  a  rate  exceeding  ours,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  this  change  to  be 
reflected  In  the  sharing  of  the  defense  bur- 
den. 

It  is  true,  of  coiurse,  that  a  rich,  powerful 
nation  usually  has  to  make  the  greater  sacrl- 
flce  and  usually  is  in  the  weakest  bargaining 
position  within  any  alliance  that  rests  upon 
the  sharing  of  responsibilities  and  costs.  Yet 
our  E^uropean  allies  should  recognize  that 
there  is  Inevitably  a  relation  between  their 
willingness  to  draw  on  the  resources  their 
expanding  economies  are  providing,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  American  people  to  give 
solid  support  to  the  principle  of  mutual  aid. 
As  things  stand,  most  Americans  and  most 
West  Europeans  recognize  the  need  for  a 
strong  American  combat  force  in  Europe,  but 
this  attitude  may  change  unless  the  Eiu-o- 
pean  allies  are  willing,  as  they  grow  more 
prosperous,  to  assume  a  growing  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  conunon  defense. 

To  be  sure,  all  of  the  allies  face  balance- 
of-payment  or  budgetary  difficulties,  some 
greater  than  others.  It  is  not  easy  for  any 
of  them  to  meet  the  costs  of  defense.  One 
pitfall  to  be  avoided  Is  clearly  marked:  pen- 
tagonal pressuring  of  an  ally  to  buy  more 
military  hardware  than  is  really  useful. 
Mutually  beneficial  offsetting  systems  and 
other  Joint  arrangements  are  needed  to  sup- 
port a  fair  allocation  of  defense  tasks  among 
aX\  the  allies. 

Five.  These  vtrlde-rang^ng  Issues  reqtiire 
patient,  thorough  consideration.  They  can- 
not be  settled  In  haste,  and  still  be  settled 
vrtsely.  Abrupt  or  unilateral  changes  would 
be  unsettling  and  risk  demoralizing  friends 
and  allies.  If  changes  Ln  force  posture  are 
to  be  made,  they  should  flow  from  decisions 
by  the  Council  or  Its  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  should  be  executed  with  a  view  to 
minimizing  the  danger  that  their  signiflcance 
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will  be  misinterpreted  by  the  Soviet  Union — 
or  by  allied  governments  and  publics.  This 
applies  with  special  emphasis  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  British  and  American  forces  on  the 
Continent. 

IV.    EAST-WEST     RELATIONS 

In  the  circumstances  that  are  emerging  In 
Europe  and  the  world  It  may  be  poeslble  to 
give  Increased  emphasis  to  East-West  adjust- 
ments. The  basic  objective  of  allied  policy 
In  Europe  Is  not  strength  for  strength's  sake, 
or  to  freeze  the  status  quo.  but  to  create 
an  environment  for  a  genuine  European 
settlement  serving  the  legitimate  security  in- 
terests of  all  concerned.  The  hope  has  been 
that  one  day  security  could  be  eu:hleved  on 
terms  which  would  put  a  safe  end  to  Europe's 
unhappy  division. 

That  day  is  not,  unfortunately,  at  hand. 
The  only  kind  of  a  settlement  worth  talking 
about  is  one  reached  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties — and,  as  things  stand,  the  minimum 
terms  demanded  by  each  aide  exceed  the  max- 
imum the  other  side  is  willing  to  concede. 

The  problem  Is  obviously  most  dlfllcult 
for  Germany,  for  It  Is  the  one  country 
through  which  the  line  of  division  runs. 
The  psychological  burden  of  imposed  dis- 
unity weighs  heavily.  Although  no  one  In- 
side or  outside  Germany  oan  now  see  a  way 
to  reunite  the  nation  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  both  East  and  West,  no  one  in  Ger- 
many can  repudiate  the  goal.  Nor  can  Ger- 
many's allies. 

Dean  Acheson's  testimony  to  the  subcom- 
mittee In  April  1966  suggested  how  much 
must  be  accomplished  in  improving  the  East- 
West  environment  as  a  foundation  of  Ger- 
man reunification.    He  said: 

"I  would  not  start  by  trying  to  write  peace 
programs,  but  by  having  East  European 
countries  share  more  in  the  life  and  industry 
and  commerce  of  Europe.  Insofar  as  Eastern 
Europe  can  be  brought  into  the  general  Eu- 
ropean picture — share  in  the  new  prosper- 
ity— this  is  an  advantage.  This  creates  a  sit- 
uation where  you  can  move  more  freely.  If 
this  brings  the  Russians  along,  good.  •  •  • 
given  a  position  where  people  are  coming  to- 
gether, economically  and  politically,  where 
you  could  reduce  the  worry  over  the  military 
situation,  where  you  could  begin  to  talk 
about  boundaries  without  scaring  everyone 
out  of  their  wits,  you  get  places." 

As  far  ahead  as  one  can  see.  progress  to- 
ward a  European  settlement  means  a  steady 
and  progressive  erosion  of  the  Importance 
of  the  line  dividing  Europe  and  partitioning 
Germany,  rather  than  its  dramatic  erasure 
by  a  formal  agreement  at  the  summit.  Ex- 
panded trade  relations,  closer  diplomatic  ties, 
and  better  cultural,  tourist  and  scientific 
contacts  between  East  and  West  are  possible. 
The  Wall  may  be  removed  someday.  If  the 
division  through  Europe  loses  some  of  its  sig- 
nificance, the  outlines  of  a  genuine  settle- 
ment permitting  German  reunification  may 
become  visible. 

President  Johnson's  major  policy  speech  on 
Europe  in  October  1966  proposed  a  greater 
effort  in  the  direction  of  East-West  recon- 
ciliation as  a  basis  for  Germany's  peaceful 
reunification.  The  new  West  German  Gov- 
ernment is  obviously  thinking  along  the 
same  lines,  and  has  begun  a  long  and  delicate 
effort  to  recast  Its  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe.  West  German  Chancellor  Kleslnger 
has  put  It  this  way,  in  words  especially  di- 
rected to  Moscow: 

"We  wish  the  reunification  of  our  people 
In  freedom  and  in  peace.  We  too  know  that 
for  this  not  simply  a  vote  is  enough;  that 
preconditions  must  be  established,  and  that 
above  all  a  climate  of  mutual  trust  and 
mutual  understanding  must  exist  as  the 
condition  for  the  solution  of  this  most  dUB- 
cult  European  problem  •  •  •.  I  implore 
the  Soviet  Russian  leaders  to  take  this  de- 
sire of  ours  seriously,  above  all  our  will  to 
peace,  which  will  ultimately  serve  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  people*  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
too." 


Aa  the  West  Germans  explore  the  avenues 
of  accommodation  they  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy, understanding  and  support.  For 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  detours,  dis- 
appointments and  false  starts  before  they 
reach  their  destination. 

It  Is  not  always  helpful  to  think  in  grand, 
let  alone  grandiose,  terms.  Western  pur- 
poses must  Include  German  reunification, 
but  this  purpose  Ls  more  likely  to  be  set 
back  than  advanced  by  a  diplomacy  directly 
aimed  at  a  quick  and  full  settlement.  As 
the  West  pursues  Its  long-term  goals,  cer- 
tain principles  of  conduct  should  be  kept 
In  mind: 

One.  The  steadiness  and  continuity  of 
American  policy  are  essential  to  the  growth 
of  conditions  favorable  to  a  settlement,  and 
the  people  of  West  Germany,  In  particular, 
should  feel  the  confidence  in  American  policy 
that  comes  from  working  together;  confi- 
dence that  they  can  count  on  American  sup- 
port for  their  legitimate  goals,  that  the 
United  States  will  not  enter  Into  any  deal 
with  the  Bast  over  their  heads  and  that 
they  wUl  not  be  taken  by  surprise  on  any 
approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Two.  The  Importance  of  full  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Republic  In  a  develop- 
ing European  community.  Including  the 
United  Kingdom,  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  United  States  has  long  supported  the 
concept  of  a  united  Western  Europe.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  progress  In 
this  direction  even  If  It  means,  as  It  may, 
the  development  of  a  "European  caucxis"  In 
some  Atlantic  Alliance  agencies  and  the 
growth  of  a  certain  "European  nationalism" 
In  political,  economic,  and  military  affairs. 

The  challenge  to  Western  Europe  Is  to  find 
whatever  degree  and  form  of  closer  concert 
or  union  will  Improve  Its  health  and  strength 
and  Its  will  to  play  lu  full  and  responsible 
part  In  world  affairs.  In  the  long  run.  West- 
ern Europe  will  achieve  effective  unity  only 
If  Its  members.  Including  Prance,  are  willing 
to  forego  turning  the  movement  for  unifica- 
tion to  selfish  nationalistic  advantage.  In 
these  matters,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  restrain  Its  Mother  Hen  pro- 
clivities. Only  the  Europeans  can  decide 
these  Issues. 

Three.  The  German  problem  is  unavoid- 
ably and  Inescapably  an  InternaUonal  prob- 
lem: the  fact  Is  Inherent  In  Germany's  di- 
vision, Its  size,  and  the  Implications  of  its 
reunification  for  European  stability.  This  la 
to  say  that  German  affairs  are  not  solely 
German  affairs;  non-Germans  are  necessar- 
ily concerned  and  will  necessarily  have  a 
voice.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  why 
her  allies  should  not  be  party  to  any  un- 
necessary or  unfair  discrimination  against 
the  Federal  Republic. 

The  Federal  Republic  has  formally  agreed 
not  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  on  Its  ter- 
ritory and  has  voluntarily  renounced  na- 
tional ownership  of  nuclear  weapons.  All 
West  German  armed  forces  are  assigned  to 
NATO,  and  the  Federal  Republic  therefore 
has  no  national  troope  in  the  full  sense. 
There  is  no  West  German  general  staff  and 
there  are  no  arrangements  for  the  autono- 
mous employment  of  West  German  troops 
by  the  West  German  Government  even  in 
defense  of  West  German  territory. 

With  the  full  cooperation  and  agreement 
of  West  Germany,  therefore,  arrangements 
have  been  devised  that  should  be  reassuring 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  to  many  In  the  West. 

Four.  There  are  limits  beyond  which  the 
efforts  for  reconciliation  might  seem  to 
ratify  the  status  quo  of  a  divided  Germany. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  possibility  could 
not  be  ruled  out  that  some  future  West  Ger- 
man government,  disillusioned  with  and 
embittered  toward  the  West,  would  seek  to 
work  out  by  Itself  the  best  deal  It  could  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  their  relations  with  the  East  the  allies 
should   heed   the   words   Secretary   General 


Broslo  spoke  to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  in  November  1966: 

"The  West  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  good 
will  In  attempting  to  meet  Soviet  positions 
throughout  the  years.  The  Soviets,  for  their 
part,  have  not  only  remained  adamant  but 
have  maintained  the  Initiative  •  •  •.  We 
are  perhaps  paying  here  the  price  of  our  In- 
valuable freedom.  We  are  not  able  to  stand 
firm  long  enough  on  positions  which  appear 
to  us  right;  our  moral  questing  and  in- 
tellectual  Inconstancy  force  us  continuously 
to  conceive  and  offer  new  solutions.  Our 
opponents,  however,  remain  steady  and 
obdurate  and  wait  for  our  further  steps." 

Five.  A  poeslblllty  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  prove  willing  to  make  some  East-West 
adjustments  does  not  constitute  a  reason  to 
pay  less  attention  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  As  Thomas  Schelllng  said  to  the 
subcommittee : 

"If  Indeed  the  Soviet  Union  has  at  last 
decided  that  It  either  does  not  want  to  con- 
quer that  part  of  the  world,  or  would  not 
know  how  to  control  It  If  It  did,  that  may 
be  precisely  because  we  have  achieved  a 
deterrent  and  potential  defense  in  Western 
Europe  that  Is  now  a  foregone  conclusion 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  have  learned 
the  facte  of  life.  I  would  not  like  to  disturb 
that  Soviet  belief.  I  would  not  like  to  offer 
them  any  alternative  temptation  at  a  time 
when  quite  possibly  they  are  willing  at  least 
to  consider  weakening  some  of  their  own  de- 
fensive arrangements  In  Eastern  Europe 
Itself." 

Six.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  Is  the 
Instrument  by  and  through  which  the  allies 
should  coordinate  their  policies  toward  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  Council  is  an  agency  for 
negotiations  with  the  East.  Depending  on 
the  subject  matter,  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions might  be  carried  on  bilaterally  or  In 
various  multilateral  meetings.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  substance  of  East-West  dls- 
cuslons  should  be  regularly  reported  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  and  there  should  be 
no  separate  agreements  against  the  Interests, 
or  without  the  knowledge,  of  Interested  allies. 

V.    ALLUNCE    DECISIONMAKING 

Decision-making  in  an  alliance  Is  a  con- 
sultative process.  Poor  substitute  though  It 
may  be  for  an  executive,  it  Is  the  only  means 
sovereign  authorities  have  to  reconcile  their 
differences  and  reach  a  workable  consensus. 
In  this  process,  no  ally  Is  too  small  to  con- 
tribute to  policy  decisions:  an  Initiative  In 
December  1966  to  strengthen  the  political 
role  of  the  Alliance  was  taken  not  by  one  of 
the  bigger  allies,  but  by  Belgium.  And  no 
ally  can  afford  to  stand  aloof:  the  golden 
rule  of  an  alliance  Is  to  consult  with  others 
as  you  would  have  others  consult  with  you. 

Even  at  Its  best,  of  course,  consultation 
cannot  extinguish  deep  differences  of  Judg- 
ment between  policy-makers  over  many 
Issues,  or  erase  basic  disparities  of  power. 
By  sharing  Information  and  analyses  and  by 
allowing  time  for  patterns  of  thought  to 
change,  consultation  can  help  to  reduce 
differences,  to  develop  a  common  perspective, 
and  to  minimize  the  consequences  of  differ- 
ences that  remain. 

Skilled  practice  of  the  art  of  consultation 
Is  Important  to  a  big  power.  It  helps  to  take 
the  sting  out  of  Its  bigness.  This  places  a 
high  premium  on  the  ability  of  American 
officials  genuinely  and  gen^oualy  to  collab- 
orate with  others  who  are  also  knowledge- 
able and  concerned  about  the  emerging  prob- 
lems of  the  Alliance. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council 
The  Council  Is  the  top  allied  agency.  All 
members  should  resolve  to  use  the  Council 
and  Its  Defense  Planning  Committee  as  the 
central  bodies  for  Inter-alUed  consultation. 
This  rule,  although  recognized  In  principle, 
has  not  always  been  observed  In  practice  by 
the  members.  Including  the  United  States. 
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A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  appointing 
Permanent  Representatives  to  the  Council 
with  sufBclent  political  standing  in  their 
own  countries  to  have  direct  access  to  heads 
of  government,  and.  where  poeslble  consti- 
tutionally, to  legislatures  and  parliaments. 
When  Council  decisions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  referred  to  member  governments, 
the  Representatives  would  thereby  be  better 
able  to  argue  for  their  support  and  to  explain 
and  defend  the  requirements  of  the  Alliance 
before  their  own  countrymen. 

Forward  political  planning 
To  Improve  allied  consultation  on  complex 
and  sensitive  political  Issues.  NATO's  policy 
planning  activities  could  and  should  be 
strengthened.  What  most  allied  leaders 
want,  and  what  helps  them  at  home — and 
what  may  therefore  enhance  tbelr  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  collaborate  In  an  emer- 
gency— Is  confidence  that  they  are  Involved 
in  the  early  consideration  of  major  Issues 
and  can  make  their  views  and  wants  known 
before  a  bigger  ally  comes  to  a  final  decision 
and  acts.  Of  course,  the  big  powers  need 
the  same  assurance  that  the  smaller  allies 
win  not  act  unilaterally  on  Important  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Alliance. 

The  Berlin  task  force  provides  a  useful 
model.  In  that  case  the  governments  con- 
cerned disagreed  on  many  Issues  yet  each  was 
Insured  the  opportimity  to  question  any- 
thing and  to  obtain  consideration  of  alterna- 
tives before  action  was  taken.  In  view  of 
the  special  role  of  the  United  States,  assur- 
ance that  our  decisions  could  be  questioned 
and  challenged  by  others  reduced  public 
disagreements  between  the  governments  and 
contributed  to  close  cooperation  throughout 
the  crisis  and  thus  to  Its  successful  handling. 
The  arrangements  made  It  possible  for  the 
participating  governments  to  act  along 
agreed  lines  with  full  awareness  of  what  the 
others  were  doing  and  why. 

In  a  particular  case,  such  as  Berlin,  It  may 
be  desirable  to  center  planmng  in  Washing- 
ton. As  a  general  principle,  however.  It 
seems  desirable  to  build  up  the  role  of  the 
Council  and  Its  Secretariat  and  to  concen- 
trate planning  at  the  Council's  headquarters. 

SACEVR  and  SHAPE 

The  Council,  the  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  the  task  forces  should  take  full 
advantage  of  the  advice  .ind  assistance  of 
SACEDR  and  SHAPE.  SACEUR  Is  the  agent 
of  the  whole  Alliance,  but,  by  virtue  of  his 
second  hat  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S. 
Forces  In  Europe  (CINCEUR).  he  provides  a 
most  useful  connection  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  all  U.S.  forces.  Furthermore.  It  Is 
through  SACEUR  and  SHAPE  that  the  devel- 
opment of  coordinated  allied  military  plans, 
the  coordination  of  any  allied  military  ac- 
tions, and  the  Integration  of  German  forces 
Into  the  Western  defense  .system,  are  carried 
out.  SACETUR  has  proved  an  Indispensable 
Instrument  In  periods  of  crisis.  McGeorge 
Bundy  expressed  It  this  way: 

"It  Is  good  that  on  the  Iscue  of  keeping 
NATO  Intact  General  de  Gaulle  Is  still  alone, 
for  If  the  General's  position  were  to  be  Imi- 
tated, the  principal  Western  instrument  for 
effective  control  of  crisis  In  Eiuope  would  be 
destroyed:  This  Instrument  Is  the  Supreme 
Allied  Command  In  Europe  •  •  •.  In  mo- 
ments of  crisis  the  vital  need  of  the  Alliance 
Is  political  unity  backed  by  American 
strength  •  •  •.  Without  an  effective  com- 
mand— plainly  responsive  both  to  the  Alli- 
ance as  a  whole  and  to  Washington  as  the 
center  of  strategic  strength — there  would  be 
no  Instrument  for  measured  response  In  any 
new  crisis,  and  without  that  Instrument  we 
should  lose  a  critical  governor  for  peace." 

Developments  outside  the  Atlantic  area 

Greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  for  the  multilateral  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  outside  the  North  AUantlc 
area  Including  the  problem  of  Oommunlat 


China.  These  Issues  are  bound  to  be  the 
subject  of  many  bilateral  discussions  among 
governments.  And  the  Alliance  Itself,  of 
course,  does  not  entitle  one  ally  to  claim 
the  support  of  others  on  matters  beyond 
the  obligations  undertaken  In  the  Treaty. 
But  there  Is  a  clear  need  for  more  discussion 
and  exchange  of  Ideas  on  the  many  threats 
to  the  Interests  of  Western  powers  arising 
in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America.  In  such  discussions  the  European 
allies  have  much  to  contribute  from  their 
knowledge  and  long  experience.  As  Alastalr 
Buchan  has  written: 

"If  the  NATO  Council  became  the  most  Im- 
portant center  in  the  West  for  the  discussion 
of  economic,  political  and.  where  relevant, 
military  developments  outside  the  Atlantic 
area.  Its  effectiveness  and  Infiuence  would 
grow  rather  than  diminish.  Its  discussions 
have  a  tradition  of  privacy  which  Is  unob- 
tainable in  other  Western  caucuses,  for  in- 
stance at  the  United  Nations  •  •  •  the  Coun- 
cil Is  the  Alliance  In  plenary  session,  and  its 
discussions  give  member  governments  a 
sense  of  the  way  the  views  of  their  Western 
colleagues  are  developing  In  a  fashion  that 
no  other  body  can." 

Interparliamentary  consultation 
Not  simply  the  government  executive,  but 
the  legislator  too.  may  grow  In  understand- 
ing through  Inter-allled  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions. In  particular,  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  (formerly  called  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference),  though  It  is  an 
unoCBclal  body,  has  contributed  to  a  broader 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  Alliance,  to 
Informing  public  opinion  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  stimulating  some  suc- 
cessful  NATO   ventures. 

Recently,  the  Assembly  proposed  that  it 
should  have  a  more  recognized  relationship 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  In  response 
to  this  proposal,  the  Council  might  well  give 
such  recognition  and  volunteer  an  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Alliance  and  the 
issues  before  it.  For  Its  part,  the  Assembly 
should  improve  its  own  orgajiizatlon  and  pro- 
cedures, for  example:  a  stronger  Secretariat 
and  better  preparation  of  agenda   Items. 

Joint  ventures  on  mutual  problems 

The  Atlantic  allies  need  to  find  more  ways 
to  help  each  other  with  one  another's  prac- 
tical problems — and  thus  to  make  collabora- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  Atlantic  community 
a  plus  in  terms  of  national  politics.  Richard 
Neustadt  made  this  comment  before  the  sub- 
committee: 

"If  one  wants  to  tie  the  policies  of  gov- 
ernments together,  over  time,  one  seeks  Joint 
ventures  or  concerns  which  link  the  dally 
doings  of  key  men  on  either  side,  making 
them  dependent  on  each  other  In  their  work, 
giving  them  concrete  incentives  to  collabo- 
rate •  •  '.  Ventures  or  concerns  in  common 
•  •  •  give  men  Inside  each  government  a 
handhold  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men 
Inside  the  other  as  they  do  their  work  and 
pursue  their  needs  in  their  own  barganlng 
arena,  day  by  day.  For  a  peacetime  alliance, 
lacking  Stalin  or  his  like,  few  things  can 
help  more  to  keep  two  governments  together." 

A  case  In  point:  throughout  Western  Eu- 
rope one  of  the  most  fashionable  topics  of 
conversation  Is  the  "technological  gap"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 
The  gap  may  actually  be  widening.  Yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  agreement  In  Europe  on 
what  really  needs  to  be  done,  or  how  far 
West  European  governments  would  be  ready 
to  pool  their  efforts  to  make  and  exploit  tech- 
nological advances.  The  field  is  wide  open 
for  scrutiny  In  Western  Europe  and  in  such 
trans-Atlantic  forums  as  OECD. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  such  problems  of 
mutual  concern.  As  has  been  suggested  In 
this  report,  opportunities  abound  for  mu- 
tually helpful  cooperation  on  problems  that 
do  not  have  to  be  Invented  but  are  already 
high  on  national  agendas. 


VS.  policymaking 

As  this  report  has  emphasized,  the  United 
States  Government  cannot  wcH-k  effectively 
on  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Alliance 
without  attending  to  some  of  Its  own  atti- 
tudes and  approaches.  These  further  lines 
of  Improvement  commend  themselves: 

Particularly  In  matters  affecting  the  East- 
West  military  balance,  safety-first  la  still  the 
rule,  or  should  be.  The  attitude  of  some 
high  officials  about  antl-mlssUe  defenses 
that  "we  cannot  afford  to  do  much  about  It" 
could  end  up  endangering  the  credibility  of 
the  Western  nuclear  deterrent  and  unsteady- 
Ing  the  Western  resolve  at  a  moment  of  crisis. 
The  price  of  collective  safety  and  Individual 
liberty  Is  high — and  may  go  still  higher.  Tet 
as  Robert  Lovett  told  a  predecessor  sub- 
committee: "We  can  do  whatever  we  have  to 
do  In  order  to  survive  •  •  .*." 

In  working  with  allies,  oit  course,  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  confidence  In  the  word 
of  the  American  Government.  That  Is  why 
playing  with  facts  and  figures,  even  if  It 
will  gain  a  few  yards  now  and  then,  may 
loee  the  game.  Not  all  of  our  appointed 
officials  have  learned  this  lesson.  It  will  be 
a  sad  day  If  the  people  come  to  agree  with 
Mark  Twain  that  "there  are  three  kinds  of 
lies:  lies,  damned  lies  and  statistics." 

Clear  and  reasoned  policy,  approved  at  the 
top  of  the  government,  Is  the  precondition 
of  effective  cooperation  with  allies.  Too 
often  American  officials  negotiate  from  di- 
vergent points  of  view,  tripping  over  each 
other  in  the  process  and  confusing  our  allies 
and  ourselves.  This  Is  bound  to  result  In 
making  a  difficult  situation  more  difficult. 
There  Is  still  much  to  be  done  In  providing 
timely,  approved  formulations  of  policy  and 
unklnklng  lines  of  authority  In  the  con- 
duct of  Atlantic  affairs. 

The  founders  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  were 
forward-looking  in  1949.  Their  successors 
should  be  equally  forward-looking  today. 
The  future  Is  filled  with  challenges  no  one 
of  the  allies  can  handle  In  Isolation,  and  that 
neither  North  America  nor  Western  Europe 
can  meet  alone. 

Today's  political  leaders — executive  and 
legislative — have  solemn  duties.  Theirs  Is 
the  main  responsibility  to  assure  the  com- 
mon defense,  to  advance  the  cause  of  a 
genuine  European  settlement,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  stability  In  Europe  as  a  basis  for  a 
peaceful  International  society.  They  must 
Inspire  the  oncoming  generation  of  young 
people  to  do  Its  best  in  the  unfinished  work 
of  the  Alliance. 

For  today  as  yesterday  the  need  for  the 
Alliance  Is  fresh  and  compelling;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  Imagine  a  hopeful  future  which  does 
not  rest  on  the  stability  and  steadiness  of 
our  association,  and,  of  course,  especially 
on  the  steadiness  of  American  policy. 


INTELLIGENT  INVESTMENT  ADVICE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  stocks 
and  bonds  and  their  intelligent  under- 
standing and  use  represent  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  America's  economic  stability  and 
growth.  Our  economic  system,  imder- 
girded  as  it  is  by  a  viable  public  owner- 
ship-free enterprise  structure,  is  rooted 
in  an  interplay  of  the  marketplace. 
Often,  members  of  the  public  and  even 
institutional  investors  fail  to  know  about 
or  take  advantage  of  the  variety  of 
sources  of  information  needed  to  make 
an  intelligent  investment  choice. 

The  January  28,  1967  issue  of  Business 
Week  magazine  includes  an  article  about 
a  unique  service  which  advises  its  clien- 
tele of  investment  activities.  Most  in- 
vestors rely  on  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  reputable  brokers.  Where  do  the 
brokers  get  their  information?    While 
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the  t3rplcal  broker  uses  a  variety  of  chan- 
nels of  communication  open  to  him,  the 
Business  Week  article  describes  a  service 
that  provides  background  briefings  for 
investors. 

I  have  regiilarly  opposed  the  behind- 
the-scenes  maneuvers  that  make  it  pos- 
sible for  some  key  officials  in  some  com- 
panies to  devise  stock  option  schemes 
that  are  staggeringly  imfair  to  investors 
and  a  bonanza  to  the  few  insiders. 

The  Business  Week  article  really  de- 
scribes a  Wall  Street  approMh  for  in- 
vestors and  investment  advisers  that 
could  be  called  a  reversal  of  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  caveat  emptor  for  stock 
market  Investors.  It  is  indeed  invest- 
ment consumer  education. 

Earlier  this  month — March  8,  pages 
5784-5785 — ^the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord included  the  full  text  of  a  talk  by 
M.  A.  Wright,  president,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Wright's  excellent  talk  entitled  "Muca- 
tion,  Business,  and  the  Future,"  detailed 
the  bright  future  facing  our  Nation.  He 
said  in  part: 

Economists  tell  us  that  with  even  modeet 
success,  the  nation's  output  In  today's  prices 
wUl  exceed  $1  trlUlon  In  1975.  Further,  they 
see  the  classic  Income  pyramid  being  In- 
verted In  the  next  decade  as  fewer  people 
earn  low  incomes  and  an  Increasingly  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  Is  concentrated 
In  the  $15,000  aixl  over  Income  range. 

I  share  with  Mr.  Wright  a  feeling  of 
optimism  for  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation  in  general  and  for  all  our  citizens 
in  particular  If  we  can  continue  to  pro- 
gress. One  necessary  part  of  the  prog- 
ress is  having  sunple  communication  hi 
the  marketplace. 

With  huge  growth  In  our  economic 
base,  and  hopefully  steadily  broadening 
investment  by  members  of  the  public  in 
elements  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
the  needs — Indeed  the  requirement — for 
Investment  communication  becomes  even 
more  significant. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  doing  all  It  should  do  to  help 
investors  and  stockholders  alike.  How- 
ever, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  which 
does  describe  a  valuable  Wall  Street- 
Washington  dialog. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wall  Stbeet  Oets  a  Capital  Idea 

When  big  investors  want  to  know  what 
Is  going  on  In  Washington,  they  often  ask 
the  Boston  Marching  &  Chowder  Society. 

Despite  Its  heady  name,  the  society  Is 
not  an  off-beat  New  England  coterie,  but 
rather  an  unustial  flve-year-old  Information 
service  run  by  Ben  Oaynes,  Jr.,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Wall  Street's  Clark,  Dodge  &  Co..  Inc. 
(The  nickname  stems  from  many  subscribers 
In  Boston.) 

Oaynes  supplies  his  125  clients— mainly 
mutual  funds,  pension  funds.  Insurance 
companies,  and  bank  trust  departments — 
with  financial  statistics  and  other  data  that 
hlB  staff  collects  from  various  federal  agen- 
cies. He  also  introduces  Individual  clients 
to  key  Washlnigton  bureaucrats  and  some- 
times takes  groups  of  clients  to  Washington 
for  luncheons  or  dinners  with  federal  officials. 

Where  the  action  Is.  "I  can  Introduce  you 
to  the  people  who  control  about  a  third  of 
the  gross  national  product."  says  Oaynes. 
who  estimates  that  federal,  state  and  local 


governments  together  exert  that  much  con- 
trol one  way  or  another.  "What  better  place 
is  there  to  figure  out  what  the  market  Is 
going  to  do?" 

Robert  U.  Brimberg  of  Brimberg  &  Co.. 
a  small  New  York  securities  firm,  adds  this 
thought:  'Unless  you  know  what  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  Is,  or  the  political  possi- 
bilities for  passing  the  tax  Increase.  I  don't 
think  you  can  Invest  in  the  market  properly." 

I.  THX  CAPITALIVra 

Both  Oaynes  and  Brimberg  are  leaders  In 
the  growing  effort  on  Wall  Street  to  keep 
track  of  what  Is  happening  in  Washington 
and  to  analyze  what  it  means  for  the  stock 
market.  The  need  for  such  intelligence  work 
Is  particularly  great  because  the  U.S.  is  one 
of  the  few  nations  where  the  political  and 
financial  capitals  are  separate,  notes  E.  John 
Rosenwald.  Jr..  a  partner  in  Bear,  Stearns  & 
Co.  "In  most  countries  the  politicians  and 
the  Investment  community  are  in  daily  con- 
tact, so  that  one  side  usually  knows  what  the 
other  is  doing."  he  says.  "That  Isn't  true  in 
this  country." 

Washington-bound.  But  more  and  more 
brokerage  houses  are  assigning  men  to  fill  the 
gap.  For  one  thing,  individual  security  ana- 
lysts now  frequently  visit  Washington. 
Rodney  L.  White,  a  partner  in  Oppenheimer 
&  Co..  thinks  that  "any  analyst  worth  his 
salt"  shovUd  talk  with  federal  regulators  when 
analyaUng  the  stocks  of  government-regulated 
companies,   such   as   airlines   and   railroads. 

Some  brokerage  houses  that  have  extensive 
contacts  in  both  Washington  and  Wall  Street 
sponsor  private  luncheons  and  dinners  that 
bring  key  people  from  both  sides  together. 
P.  Eberstadt  &  Co..  a  New  York  Investment 
banking  firm,  held  such  a  luncheon  late  last 
year  in  New  York  at  which  James  L.  Ooddard. 
head  of  the  Food  tc  Drug  Administration,  was 
the  featured  guest.  Eberstadt  won't  say 
which  Institutional  Investors  were  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  or  what  was  discussed, 
but  FDA  officials  say  that  Ooddard  usually 
explains  the  agency's  procedures  and  poli- 
cies at  such  meetings  in  hopes  of  helping  in- 
vestors assess  product  news.  His  top  public 
relations  aide  explains  that  If  the  investment 
community  understands  the  FDA  better,  "it 
will  be  helpful  all  around."  Ooddard  doesn't 
talk  about  Individual  products  at  the  meet- 
ings, his  aides  emphasize. 

n.  THS  PKSSONAL  APPBOACU 

Brimberg  &  Co.  has  built  a  profitable  In- 
stitutional business  the  last  two  years  by 
sponsoring  what  appears  to  be  WaU  Street's 
most  extensive  program  of  Washington- 
oriented  luncheons.  The  Brimberg  lunch- 
eons, which  are  held  in  both  New  York  and 
Washington,  are  attended  by  many  promi- 
nent senators,  congressmen,  government 
economists,  and  military  officials,  as  well  as 
by  representatives  of  most  of  the  natloa's 
largest  mutual  funds  and  other  Institutional 
investors. 

One  broker  tells  of  a  Brimberg  dinner  In 
Washington  last  year  that  featured  John  E. 
Home,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  "Long  before  It  became  ap- 
parent In  the  press.  Home  told  us  what  a 
crisis  they  were  having  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry."  this  broker  recalls. 

Brokers  and  Institutional  investors  gen- 
erally deny  that  they  get  any  "inside"  infor- 
mation at  these  meetings.  But  many  are 
nonetheless  extremely  shy  about  discussing 
the  issue  publicly  for  fear  that  they  will  rile 
the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission,  the 
watchdog  of  the  stock  market. 

Both  sides.  In  off-the-record  comments, 
however,  the  brokers  are  quick  to  defend 
their  private  luncheons.  They  contend  that 
there  should  not  be  any  artificial  barriers  to 
communication  between  Washington  and 
Wall  Street,  and  that  both  sides  find  It  help- 
ful to  know  what  the  other  side  Is  thtnldng 
and  doing. 

"It  would  be  ridiculous  to  ignore  the  gov- 


ernment when  its  policies  are  so  Important 
to  the  market,"  asserts  a  mutual  fund 
official. 

Rosenwald  of  Bear,  Stearns  cites  last  year's 
sharp  market  drop  as  an  example  of  a  Wash- 
ington-influenced stock  market.  He  at- 
tributes the  break  largely  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's tightening  of  money.  President  John- 
son's sliding  public  popularity,  and  the 
growing  "disenchantment"  between  the 
President  and  Congress.  "If  Investors  had 
been  happy  about  what  was  happening  in 
Washington,  the  market  might  have  gone 
up,"  he  says.  "But  many  investors  were 
unhappy,  so  they  sold  their  stocks." 

The  big  picture.  Rosenwald's  efforts  to 
keep  track  of  government  activities  include 
occasional  trips  to  Washington  to  chat  with 
federal  officials  and  frequent  contact  with 
newsmen  around  the  world  for  their  views 
on  the  international  situation.  Last  month, 
for  instance,  he  dined  with  eight  of  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.s  key  domestic  and 
foreign  correspondents  and  then  sent  a 
memorandum  on  their  views  to  some  of  his 
institutional  clients. 

Leo  Model,  chairman  and  president  of 
Model.  Roland  &  Co.,  also  follows  the  inter- 
national scene  closely,  contending  that  gov- 
ernment policies  in  Western  Europe  some- 
times are  as  important  to  the  U.S.  stock  mar. 
ket  as  domestic  policies.  A  decline  in  Euro- 
pean interest  rates,  for  instance,  would  en- 
able the  U.S.  to  reduce  its  own  high  rates 
without  fear  of  an  outflow  of  dollars  in  search 
of  high  rates  abroad,  he  notes. 

Model  clainu  to  have  "very  close  contacts" 
with  European  central  banks,  and  last  Sep- 
tember his  firm  sponsored  an  economic  con- 
ference that  Included  such  speakers  as  Paolo 
Baffl,  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Italy; 
Otmar  Emmlnger,  a  director  of  Deutsche 
Bundesbank;  and  Frederick  L.  Demlng.  U.S. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

tn.    SITCCESS    STOUES 

Although  many  firms  such  as  Model.  Ro- 
land keep  close  track  of  government  policies, 
few  firms  can  boast  the  formal,  full-time  pro- 
grams of  Clark,  Dodge  and  Brimberg  &  Co. 

Until  four  years  ago.  Brimberg  was  a  small, 
family-owned  firm  doing  a  public  brokerage 
business.  But  Robert  Brimberg — a  gregar- 
ious heavy-set  man  who  is  called  "Scarsdale 
Fats"  by  some  associates — wanted  to  get  In 
on  the  growing  Institutional  brokerage  busi- 
ness, where  the  big  profits  are.  So  he  de- 
cided to  offer  the  institutions  a  special 
service. 

His  original  service  was  sponsoring  private 
luncheons  at  his  lower  Manhattan  offices. 
These  were  attended  solely  by  brolcers  and 
representatives  of  institutions.  The  partici- 
pants would  discuss  the  stock  market,  and 
the  Institutions  would  say  whether  they  bad 
been  buying  or  selling.  The  purpose  was 
to  allow  those  present  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
some  other  big  Investors  were  doing. 

Impressive  list.  Two  years  ago.  Brimberg 
expanded  the  luncheons  to  Include  frequent 
Washington  guests,  who  fill  In  the  Institu- 
tions and  brokers  on  the  latest  Washington 
developments.  The  more  prominent  guests 
have  Included  Senators  Russell  Long  and 
Vance  Hartke.  Budget  Director  Charles 
Schultze,  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown, 
and  WUllam  P.  McKee,  head  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Brimberg  also  has  met 
Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  he 
proudly  displays  on  his  office  wall  a  letter 
from  the  Vice-President  saying  he  would  like 
to  exchange  views  about  the  economy  with 
Brimberg  every  once  in  a  while. 

In  this  Washington-oriented  program. 
Brimberg  works  closely  with  economist  Eliot 
Janeway,  himself  an  avid  follower  of  gov- 
ernment policies.  Brimberg  says  the  lunch- 
eons— which  are  usually  held  In  a  stark,  tile- 
floored  room  in  Brtmberg's  offices — are  better 
suited  to  discussions  than  to  speeches. 
"We're  Just  trying  to  Increase  the  dialogue 
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between  Washington  and  Wall  Street,"  be 
says.  "We  want  both  sides  to  know  what  the 
other  is  thinking." 

Mutual  usefulness.  The  luncheons  have 
been  successful  enough  to  help  Brimberg  & 
Co.  sign  up  76  Institutional  clients.  Includ- 
ing most  of  the  26  biggest  mutual  funds  in 
the  country.  An  official  of  one  fund  says: 
"I  find  the  meetings  extremely  useful.  You 
get  a  chance  to  meet  a  lot  of  people  you'd 
probably  never  see  otherwise,  and  the  discus- 
sions usually  are  candid  and  to  the  point." 

While  Brimberg  deals  mainly  In  political 
and  economic  information.  Oaynee  of  Clark. 
Dodge  specializes  In  statistics.  Oaynee  used 
to  be  an  analyst  of  electroiUos  stocks  and 
frequently  went  to  the  Pentagon  to  dig  up 
information — whether,  for  Instance,  smy  con- 
tracts had  been  awarded  to  his  companies. 
•'I  found  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  information  there 
that  industry  was  using  but  that  Wall  Street 
wasn't."  he  recalls. 

What's  Important.  Oaynes  thus  decided 
to  set  up  a  service  that  would  find  the  Im- 
portant information  in  the  reams  of  data 
published  each  day  by  government  agencies 
and  then  send  this  Information  to  institu- 
tional clients.  He  figures  he  puts  out  about 
600  reports  a  year.  They  include  such  sta- 
tistics as  earnings  of  textile  workers,  fer- 
tilizer consumption  In  the  n.8..  U.S.  tita- 
nium resources,  and  anticipated  capital  needs 
for  urban  drainage  Improvements  the  next 
10  years. 

"The  only  thing  I  do  for  my  clients  is 
read  and  walk."  he  says.  "You  could  almost 
compare  It  to  something  as  prosaic  as  a 
swimming  pool  cleaning  service.  A  person 
could  clean  his  own  swimming  pool,  but 
most  people  prefer  to  hire  someone  else  to 
do  it  for  them." 

Once.  Oaynes  recalls,  a  Midwest  bank  was 
considering  giving  a  $l-mllllon  loan  to  a 
wholesaler  of  ball  bearings.  The  bank  called 
Oaynes  to  find  out  how  much  of  a  market 
there  was  for  the  type  of  ball  bearings  that 
were  In  the  wholesaler's  stockpile.  Oaynes 
went  to  the  Conunerce  Dept.,  found  out  that 
the  market  was  declining,  and  so  informed 
the  bank.  The  bank  refused  to  grant  the 
loan. 

More  recently,  Oaynes  got  a  copy  of  a 
uranium-mining  contract  from  the  AtonUc 
Energy  Commission  for  a  mutual  fund  that 
was  considering  buying  the  mining  com- 
pany's stock. 

Confidential  sources.  Oaynes  spends  about 
twice  as  much  time  in  Washington  as  he  does 
at  his  New  York  office  and  considers  bis 
extensive  contacts  throughout  the  bureauc- 
racy his  most  Important  Etsset.  He  claims  to 
have  "a  couple  of  secret  places  where  no  one 
else  knows   that   information   Is   put   out." 

Although  the  growing  network  of  Wall 
Street-Washington  contacts  appears  to 
please  both  the  government  and  the  Invest- 
ment community,  part  of  the  system  is  under 
heavy  attack  from  the  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission.  The  SEC  is  worried  about  the 
way  most  brokers  are  geting  paid  for  their 
services. 

Mutual  funds  prefer  to  pay  for  attending 
luncheons  and  other  special  services  by  giv- 
ing brokerage  business  to  the  firm  or  by 
directing  another  broker  to  give  up  part 
of  his  commissions  to  the  firm  being  re- 
warded. If  the  funds  made  direct  cash  pay- 
ments Instead,  the  money  would  come  out 
of   the  fund  managers   fee. 

The  SEC  currently  Is  threatening  to  ban 
such  "reciprocity"  and  customer-directed 
"give  ups"  on  the  ground  they  benefit  the 
funds'  managers  more  than  their  share- 
holders. But  the  Industry  1a  planning  to 
fight  any  such  move. 

In  any  case,  the  SEC  has  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  lunch, 
eon  circuit  and  how  it  works.  Manuel  P. 
Cohen.  SEC  chairman,  has  attended  at  least 
one  Brimberg  meeting  hUnself. 


SENATOR  HART  AND  FISH 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart  J  has  long  championed  legislation 
designed  to  aid  our  fish  industry,  from 
harvesters  to  producers,  to  reach  its 
potential. 

He  was  a  cosponsor  of  my  bill  which 
became  the  Commercial  Fishery  Resource 
and  Development  Act  of  1964.  He  gave 
strong  backing  to  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Act  of  1965  and  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  campaign  to  develop  fish 
protein  concentrate.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  a  highly  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

For  some  time  he  has  been  interested 
In  finding  ways  to  improve  the  quality 
of  fish  and  fishery  products  available 
to  the  American  consumer.  To  that  end, 
he  has  introduced  the  Fishery  Products 
Protection  Act  of  1967. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Fisheries  Institute 
in  Denver.  Colo.,  on  April  15.  Senator 
Hart  clearly  outlined  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Phoxxp  A.  Hart  (Demo- 
crat   or    Michigan)    on    Mandatory    In- 
spection, To  Be  Delivixes  at  the  Con- 
vention or  THE  National  Fisheries  Im- 
smuTE  Denver.  Colo.,  Apul  IS.  1967 
On    February    16   of    this    year   President 
Johnson   sent   Congress   a   message   recom- 
mending measures  for  consimier  protection, 
particularly  In  the  areas  of  health  and  safety. 
He  said  the  march  of  modem  technology  has 
brought  our  Nation  unparalleled  abundance 
but  has  exposed  the  consumer  to  new  com- 
plexities.    It  is  certainly  no  secret  to  most 
of  you  that  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned  about   the  plight  of  the  American 
consumer. 

With  the  advance  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy, marketing  of  consumer  products.  Includ- 
ing food,  has  become  highly  complex.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  finished  products  has 
been  widely  dispersed.  As  a  result.  It  has 
become  very  difficult  for  the  consumer  to 
appraise  the  risk  or  fix  responslbUlty  for  the 
quality  of  the  food  he  or  she  buys.  Clearly, 
the  consumer  must  be  protected  against  haz- 
ards to  health  and  safety  through  adequate 
legislation. 

This  brings  me  to  the  principal  point  that 
I  want  to  make  today — that  of  improving  the 
quality  of  fish  and  fishery  products  that 
reach  the  American  consumer.  Representing 
as  I  do  a  Oreat  Lakes  State.  I  have  concerned 
myself  with  the  health— or  ill  health — of  the 
fishing  industry  and  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  In  producing  high  quaUty 
products  in  an  industry  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  widely  scattered  very  small  producers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  production  and  mar- 
keting of  high  quality  fishery  products  has  a 
double  effect  in  that  It  benefits  the  fishing 
industry  as  well  as  the  consumer.  Poor 
quality  products  obtain  minimum  accept- 
ance in  the  market  and  consequently  sell  at 
a  lower  price  and  provide  unfair  competition 
to  the  better  quality  products.  The  lower 
quality  product  discourages  the  housewife 
from  buying  seafood  and  results  in  reduction 
of  sales. 

A  constructive  approach  towards  Improv- 


ing plant  sanitation  and  processing  will  en- 
able Industry  to  get  its  house  in  order  In  an 
orderly  manner  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
venting production  of  unwholesome  prod- 
ucts or  the  possibility  of  shutdowns  due  to 
insanitary  practices. 

Some  advances  have  been  made  In  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  fishery  products  In  the 
past  several  years,  particularly  by  the  larger 
firms.  One  example  Is  the  voluntary  Inspec- 
tion program  administered  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  You  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  only  40  plants  subscribe 
to  this  program.  This  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  fish  process- 
ing plants  in  the  U.S. 

Not  enough  has  been  done  to  elevate  the 
quaUty  of  fishery  products.  I  don't  have  to 
remind  you  of  the  serious  problems  we  had 
several  years.  Many  of  you  also  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  articles  Issued  by  Coruumer 
Reports  on  the  low  quality  of  several  fishery 
products.  I  know  and  I  beUeve  you  know 
that  general  sanitation  and  good  housekeep- 
ing practices  are  needed  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  oiu-  domestic  fishery  plants. 
It  seems  to  me  that  mandatory  InspecUon  of 
fish  and  shellfish  Is  necessary  to  protect  tne 
consumer  from  buying  seafood  of  low  qual- 
ity. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  routinely  inspects  seafood  as 
it  does  other  domestic  products,  but  In  my 
view  present  efforts  are  not  sufficient.  A  com- 
bined educational-regulatory  approach  la 
needed  to  assure  that  seafoods  are  packed 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  are  of  high 
quality  when  they  enter  commerce.  This 
would  give  seafood  the  same  protection  now 
given  to  other  animal  protein  foods,  such 
as  meat  and  poultry. 

Last  fall  I  introduced  a  bUl  to  provide  for 
mandatory  Inspection  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  this  week  reintroduced  this  bUl  with 
some  modifications.  I  would  like  to  dlaciiss 
with  you  the  general  provisions  of  this  new 
bill  which  Is  entitled  the  "Fishery  Products 
Protection  Act  of  1967." 

This  Act  would  establish  a  mandatory  In- 
spection program  for  fish  and  shellfish.  It 
recognizes  that  implementation  of  such  In- 
spection in  the  fishing  Industry  cannot  be 
accomplished  overnight,  but  will  require  a 
certain  period  to  survey  the  Industry,  to 
draw  up  the  necessary  regulations,  and  to 
spread  education  throughout  the  Industry 
on  methods  of  obtaining  compliance.  Thus, 
what  I  am  proposing  Is  a  constructive,  edu- 
cational approach  that  will  permit  the  In- 
dustry to  tool  up  for  mandatory  inspection. 
There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  will 
be  to  your  advantage. 

The  Fishery  Products  Protection  Act  of 
1967  embodies  the  following  features:  After 
enactment,  a  6-year  grace  period  would  be 
allowed  to  Implement  provisions  of  the  bill. 
During  the  first  year  a  survey  would  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  vessels  and  plants  and  regulations  will  be 
promulgated  within  3  years  after  enactment. 
After  these  regulations  have  been  promulgat- 
ed, it  will  be  possible  for  plants  that  meet 
sanitation  requirements  to  come  voltmtarUy 
under  mandatory  Inspection  without  any 
cost.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  would  not 
become  mandatory  until  at  least  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  after  enactment. 

The  Act  Itself  would  provide  broad  cover- 
age to  all  aspects  of  fish  handling  and  proc- 
essing. The  regulations  would  establlah 
sanitary  requirements  for  vessels  and  proc- 
essing plants  used  to  handle  fish  and  sheU- 
fish,  and  minimum  quality  requirements  for 
fishery  products.  The  Industry  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  these  reg- 
ulations l>efore  they  become  final. 

A  provision  of  the  Act  would  require  a 
surveillance  system  to  determine  If  vessels 
and  plants  are  operated  In  accordance  with 
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sanitary  requlremeuits.  Products  would  be 
sampled  during  production  to  determine  IX 
ttxey  are  wholesome  and  of  suitable  quality. 
Means  would  be  provided  to  recognize 
qualified  State  Inspection  programs  that  will 
produce  a  service  comparable  to  tbat  out- 
lined In  tbe  Federally  operated  program. 
Thiu,  U  a  State  program  meets  criteria  es- 
tabllsbed  In  tbe  Inspection  regulations,  It 
can  be  used  In  lieu  of  tbe  Federal  program. 
I  feel  It  is  particularly  important  tbat  we 
bave  no  duplication  of  effort.  If  tbe  States 
can  carry  out  and  perform  suitable  Insptec- 
tlon,  we  sbould  recognize  tbese  programs. 
In  my  view  tbls  Is  a  very  Important  provision 
of  tbls  Act. 

Tbe  Flsbery  Products  Protection  Act  that 
I  have  Introduced  would  also  recognize  tbe 
need  to  include  imports.  I  know  tbat  we 
have  a  particularly  complex  situation  with 
fish  and  sbellflsb  because  tbe  VS.  Imports 
flsbery  products  from  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. One  of  tbe  first  steps  would  be  to 
recognize  existing  foreign  inspection  services 
tbat  will  provide  adequate  inspection  of 
products  exported  to  tbe  United  States. 
With  tbe  cooperation  of  foreign  countries  I 
hope  we  can  develop  a  satisfactory  means  of 
Insuring  tbat  products  reaching  tbls  coun- 
try are  of  quality  equal  to  what  we  produce 
at  home. 

It  Is  my  feeling  tbat  tbe  Impact  on  tbe 
domestic  fishing  Industry  of  mandatory  In- 
spection would  not  be  burdensome.  In  tbe 
first  place  there  would  be  a  6-year  prepara- 
tory period  during  which  studies  and  sur- 
veys of  establishments  and  vessels  would  be 
made  and  regulations  would  be  Issued.  The 
bill  requires  that  the  regiUatlons  be  in  final 
form  three  years  after  enactment. 

After  publication  of  tbese  regulations, 
however,  there  would  be  a  second  3-year  pe- 
riod before  the  mandatory  provision  becomes 
effective.  Tbls  time  period  will  permit  In- 
dustry to  Improve  Its  facilities  and  volun- 
tarily come  under  inspection  at  no  cost  for 
tbe  Inspection  services. 

It  seems  to  me  tbat  these  educational  and 
advisory  programs  provide  an  opportunity 
for  processors  to  understand  and  comply 
with  tbe  program  gradually,  thereby  spread- 
ing out  any  necessary  expenditures  for  plant 
improvement. 

Since  I  was  elected  to  tbe  Senate  in  1958 
I  have  had  a  deep  and  continuing  interest 
in  tbe  domestic  fishing  Industry  and  in  tnrlng 
to  Improve  its  position  in  the  American 
economy.  I  was  a  co-sponsor  and  warm  sup- 
porter of  Public  Law  88-309 — the  Commer- 
cial Flsbery  Resource  and  Development  Act 
of  1964 — for  helping  alleviate  the  resource 
disaster  which  struck  our  Great  Lakes  indus- 
try In  1963. 

I  vigorously  supported  PL  8&-304,  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Act  of  1965,  and  have 
sought  full  appropriations  to  implement  it. 
I  consistently  sought  approval  of  the  fish 
protein  concentrate. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Plshery  Products 
Protection  Act  of  1967  is  another  step  for- 
ward in  assisting  this  Industry  as  well  as  In 
aiding  the  American  consvuner.  Tbe  two 
go  band  in  band.  By  providing  a  product 
that  will  be  wholesome  and  nutritious.  I 
feel  tbe  American  fishing  Industry  will  also 
benefit. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  NPI  for  tbe  responsible, 
matiire  thinking  you  have  devoted  to  tbls 
proposal.  It  has  been  a  rewarding  expe- 
rience to  work  with  your  representatives,  and 
I  hope  tbat  our  combined  efforts  will  pro- 
duce legislation  advantageous  to  tbe  Industry 
as  well  Eis  to  the  consumer.  Tbat  is  the 
Intent. 


TALENTED  DEBATERS  OP  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  WYOMING 

Mr.  McOEE.    Mr.   President,   we  in 
Wyoming  and,  in  particular,  those  of  us 


who  have  a  close  association  with  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  have  been 
thrilled  and  pleased  by  the  performance 
of  two  young  debaters  and  their  coach 
in  representing  the  United  States  against 
a  Russian  team  in  a  debate  over  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam  recently. 

Our  Wyoming  debaters,  Mike  Anselmi 
and  Pat  Hacker,  ably  assisted  and  pre- 
pared by  Coach  Wayne  Callaway,  first 
had  to  take  the  honors  in  an  interna- 
tional meet  sponsored  by  York  Univer- 
sity in  Toronto  in  order  to  gain  the  right 
to  meet  the  Russians.  This  they  did. 
Mr.  President,  and  against  the  Soviet 
team  they  performed  so  well  that  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mall  reported  that: 

On  tbe  basis  of  debating  skill,  it  appeared 
as  if  tbe  U.S.  students  had  the  edge. 

The  debate  with  the  Russians,  which 
was  broadcast  over  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  facilities,  was  not  Judged, 
however.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Wyoming  debaters  worked  under  the 
handicap  of  heckling  in  their  final  ap- 
pearance against  two  Russians,  both 
candidates  for  doctoral  degrees.  Mike 
Anselmi  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is  a  Junior 
at  the  University.  His  partner,  Pat 
Hacker,  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  is  but  a 
sophomore.  Having  been  a  collegiate 
debater  myself,  as  well  as  a  coach,  I 
know  the  stress  suffered  by  Anselmi, 
Hacker,  and  their  coach,  Mr.  Callaway, 
as  the  Toronto  pressures  increased  and 
as  they  made  their  feverish  preparations 
for  the  90-mlnute  televised  confronta- 
tion with  the  pair  of  graduate  debaters 
from  the  University  of  Moscow.  As 
young  Anselmi  put  it  in  an  Interview 
with  the  Laramie  Daily  Boomerang  after 
returning  to  the  Wyoming  campus: 

I  was  nervous  because  I  knew  I  was  rep- 
resenting not  only  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming but  the  United  States  of  America. 

Prior  to  the  debate  with  the  Russians, 
the  team  of  Anselmi  and  Hacker  took 
first  place  against  teams  from  Michigan 
State,  Princeton.  Cornell,  Columbia.  Buf- 
falo, Southern  Colorado,  Rhode  Island. 
Augustana.  and  UCLA  from  the  United 
States  and  from  McGlU,  Toronto,  Al- 
berta, McMaster,  and  the  host  team  from 
York  University  of  Canada,  debating  the 
question:  "Should  Canada  actively  sup- 
port the  United  States  in  Vietnam?" 

I  had  the  honor  of  giving  Just  a  little 
advice  to  the  team  on  that  question,  as 
did  others.  But  their  research  was  their 
own,  and  they  stressed  preparation  only 
for  the  Canadian  question.  Thus,  the 
outstanding  performance  they  gave 
against  the  Russian  debaters  on  the 
proposition:  "The  United  States  Should 
Immediately  Withdraw  Its  Forces  From 
Vietnam."  gains  added  stature  for  these 
two  young  Americans.  Truly,  they  dem- 
onstrated the  ability  to  think  on  their 
feet  against  the  toughest  sort  of  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  hope  that  the 
90-mlnute  videotape  of  this  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  debate  might  be  widely 
viewed  in  the  United  States.  So  far.  only 
Wyoming  television  audiences  are  as- 
sured of  a  chance  to  view  the  debate,  but 
I  remain  hopeful  that  public-spirited 
broadcasters  elsewhere  also  will  afford 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  view  this 
program. 


FREE  LABOR'S  UNIQUE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years— In  fact,  ever  since  this  in- 
stitution was  established — the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development  has 
been  viciously  attacked  by  the  Com- 
munist press  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Among  the  charges  repeatedly 
hurled  at  it  has  been  the  one  that  the 
Institute  really  is  not  what  its  record 
shows  it  to  be;  that,  on  the  wmtrary.  it 
is  really  an  instrument  of  the  CIA  and 
not  the  unique  experiment  in  cooperation 
between  labor,  enlightened  businessmen 
and  government  set  up  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's Labor  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  help  develop  a 
strong,  free  labor  movement  in  Latin 
America. 

In  the  past,  this  charge  was  limited  to 
publication  chiefly  in  Communist  propa- 
ganda organs,  and  therefore  it  received 
little  credence.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  has  recently  been  repeated  by  some 
newspapers  in  this  country  which,  ap- 
parently unaware  of  this  charge's  origins 
falsely  named  the  AIFLD  as  one  of  the 
agencies  receiving  secret  CIA  funds  to 
support  its  activities. 

Actually,  the  only  source  of  Govern- 
ment funds  used  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  has 
been  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  these  funds  have  been 
openly  voted  by  Congress  and  are  annu- 
ally audited  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  as 
well  as  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
take  the  word  of  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany,  who  is  also  President  of 
the  AIFLD.  that  the  Institute  has  had 
no  hidden  sources  of  funds  and  that  the 
charge  of  CIA  financing  of  the  Institute 
is  wholly  imaginary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  which 
the  Institute  performs  as  a  unique  kind 
of  foreign  assistance  program  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  important  contribution  to 
better  understanding  of  our  Nation  and 
its  pe(«)le.  During  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  heads  of  state  at  Punta 
del  Este.  Uruguay,  radio  commentator 
Edward  P.  Morgan  broadcast  from  the 
conference  a  report  on  AIFLD  which  I 
think  tells  the  true  story  of  the  work  It 
is  performing  and  sets  its  record  in 
proper  perspective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  broadcast  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Punta  del  Este. — The  Kremlin  already 
knows  all  about  it,  so  it  Is  not  exacUy 
breaking  security  to  reveal  that  U.S.  labor 
leaders  are  infiltrating  Latin  America.  Their 
mission,  with  a  boost  from  American  indus- 
try and  the  U.S.  government.  Is  to  show  the 
working  class  south  of  the  border  bow  to 
organize  strong,  free,  non-Communist  trade 
unions.  The  headway  they  are  making  is 
modest  but  exciting  and  important  enough 
for  the  Communist  Party  of  Uruguay  to  put 
high  on  Its  agenda  the  sabotaging  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment through  which  this  "Infiltration"  Is 
being  conducted.  So  far  this  Conununlst 
priority  has  failed. 

The  AIFLD  is  a  kind  of  pocket-sized,  for- 
eign  aid    program   mixing   In    some   Peace 
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Corps  techniques,  but  building  bargaining 
strength  for  laborers.  Instead  of  barns  and 
water  systems  for  farmers,  or  bringing 
plumbing  to  city  slums.  It  was  Joseph 
Belme,  president  of  tbe  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  who  was  credited  with 
the  idea  of  having  U£.  trade  unionists  share 
their  organizational  know-how  with  other 
unions  of  the  hemisphere.  Tbls  led  to  tbe 
founding  of  tbe  Institute  In  Washington 
some  five  years  ago. 

It  now  has  projects  going  In  at  least  17 
nations  south  of  the  border.  Some  of  tbese 
are  so  modest  they  go  quite  unnoticed  in  the 
headlines — $500,  for  example,  to  teach  wom- 
en In  Chile  how  to  use  sewing  machines, 
$5,000  for  a  worker's  medical  center  In  tbe 
Inland  Industrial  city  of  Cordoba,  Argentina, 
a  12,200  loan  to  help  BrazlUan  chemical 
workers  build  a  union  hall  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  so  on. 

The  money  comes  from  the  AFL-CIO,  its 
individual  unions,  from  such  U.S.  buslnessee 
with  Interests  in  Latin  America  as  the  Orace 
Steamship  Line,  and  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  and  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. Harold  Oeneen,  bead  of  FTT,  was 
so  Impressed  with  the  phllosopblcal  sales 
talk  for  tbe  project  by  labor's  Oeorge  Meany, 
who  Is  also  AIFLD's  president,  that  he  dou- 
bled rrrs  contribution.  The  industrialists 
aren't  Involved  with  projects  in  the  field. 
Tbat  work  Is  done  by  trained  American  un- 
ion men  themselves:  men  like  Charles 
Wheeler  of  the  Communications  Workers 
and  Gene  Meakins  of  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  in  Argentina  and  Robert  Wholey 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  In  Uruguay,  to  mention  Just 
three. 

Naturally  tbese  personnel,  their  families . 
and  their  Institute  projects  are  the  targets 
of  furious  propaganda  blasts  by  Communist 
organizations.  In  tbe  wake  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency's  unhappy  under-cover 
ties  with  student  groups,  foundations,  and 
Individual  labor  unions,  Including  the  Guild 
In  past  operations,  the  AIFLD  Inevitably  Is 
accused  of  being  a  CIA  front  as  well.  In- 
stitute officials  both  here  and  In  Washing- 
ton stoutly  deny  this  is  true,  though  they 
make  no  secret  of  their  close  collaboration 
with  U.S.  embassy  and  foreign  aid  officials. 
Everybody  being  human,  this  collaboration 
Is  somewhat  uneven.  Some  AID  officials  have 
been  Jealous  of  AIFLD  activity  and  effective- 
ness in  Impact  projects,  and  undoubtedly 
some  AIFLD  men  have  looked  longingly  at 
the  size  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  bigger 
projects. 

But  the  Institute  has  something  neither 
the  government  nor  business  can  furnish — 
working  men  who  can  talk  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  obrero  In  Latin  America.  No 
matter  whether  the  former  doesn't  speak 
Spanish  or  the  latter  doesn't  speak  English, 
Interpreters  are  available.  And,  there  is  a 
kind  of  intangible  Interpreter  so  to  speak, 
built  Into  the  contact — the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  American  obrero  worker 
that  here  Is  somebody  who  really  under- 
stands bis  problems  and  who  is  willing  to 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  help  him.  Here 
something  of  the  person-to-person  esprit  of 
the  Peace  Corps  begins  to  percolate.  In 
addition  to  field  projects,  the  AIFLD  finances 
tours  to  the  United  States  for  non-Com- 
munist union  men  to  attend  seminars  about 
union  organization — how  to  manage  a  strike 
and  how  to  raise  a  strike  fund. 

Some  Latin  American  employers,  desperate 
with  the  almost  totally  obstructionist  tactics 
of  Communist-dominated  unions,  are  paying 
Increasingly  sympathetic  attention  to  the 
unions  which  the  AIFLD  Is  trying  to  help. 
Things  are  never  easy  and  they  are  sometimes 
rugged.  Here  in  Uruguay,  where  the  Com- 
munists do  control  80  percent  of  the  or- 
ganized workers,  thugs  have  beaten  up 
rank-and-filers  who  have  dared  to  accept 
help  from  the  Institute.    Communist  drivers 


of  a  bus  line  In  Montevideo  refuse  to  pick  up 
workers  If  they  spot  them  carrying  AIFLD 
briefing  kits. 

But  the  Communists  In  Latin  America 
actually  have  less  power  than  they  are  often 
given  credit  for.  Though  they  do  control 
the  unions  In  Uruguay,  they  don't  in  Argen- 
tina, and  paradoxically  the  former  Peronlsta 
unions  there,  those  elevated  to  power  by  tbe 
deposed  dictator  Juan  Peron,  are  working  In 
reasonable  cooperation  with  AIFLD  field  men. 

The  Institute  tries  to  exercise  care  so  the 
money,  modest  though  the  appropriations 
usually  are,  is  not  wasted.  The  AFL-CIO 
has  underwritten  some  bousing  projects  in 
both  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  not  to  mention 
other  countries,  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  In  Investment.  But  work  has  not 
gone  forward  because  governments  or  unions 
or  both  m  these  Argentine  and  Uruguay 
projects  have  not  met  the  requirements 
stipulated  in  tbe  loans.  One  project  has  gone 
through — a  $350  AFL-CIO  donation  to  the 
Transport  Workers  of  Uruguay  for  a  type- 
writer and  a  filing  cabinet.  A  mimeograph- 
ing machine  may  come  next  and,  who  knows, 
there  may  be  some  antl-Communlst  propa- 
ganda to  follow. 

Tbls  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay. 


PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
fitting  that,  as  the  Congress  is  consider- 
ing the  Public  Television  Act  of  1967,  S. 
1160,  a  book  of  major  importance  should 
be  published  to  dramatize  the  need  for 
the  development  of  noncommercial  tele- 
vision. Fred  Friendly's  "Due  to  Circum- 
stances Beyond  Our  Control"  is  such  a 
book.  Mr.  Friendly  speaks  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  man  who  has  seen,  from 
the  inside,  both  the  life-enriching  po- 
tential of  television  and  the  Inhibition 
of  that  potential  by  pressures  of  com- 
mercialism. His  book — which,  inci- 
dentally, is  amusing  and  absorbing  as 
well  as  profoundly  evocative — should  be 
required  reading  not  only  in  Congress 
but  at  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  in  network  and  local  station 
offices. 

Prof.  Eric  Goldman,  professor  of 
history  at  Princeton  University,  has 
summarized  the  essentials  of  Friendly's 
book  in  his  review  in  Book  Week  of 
March  26.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  review  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Public  Television  Act  of  1967. 
It  is  a  necessary  first  step  toward  provid- 
ing the  American  public  with  the  full 
benefit  of  the  public  airwaves  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  But  this  act  is  only  a  first 
step.  I  believe  that  the  development  of 
a  system  in  which  the  commercial  net- 
works, which  now  have  free  use  of  the 
public  airways,  give  financial  support  to 
public  television  is  the  optimum  goal. 
The  Ford  Foundation  proposal,  which 
Mr.  Friendly  was  Instrumental  in  devel- 
oping, provides  such  a  system  through 
Ingenious  use  of  transmitting  satellites. 
I  urge  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  responsible  execu- 
tive t^encies  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
develop  such  a  system.  In  my  view,  such 
action  would  be  wholly  consistent  with, 
and  inded  would  complement,  the  work 


of  the  Congress  in  considering  the  Pub- 
lic Television  Act  of  1967. 
ExHiBrr   1 
The  Teacedt  or  Amehican  Telzvisiok 
(By  Eric  F.  Goldman) 

American  television  is  too  young  to  have 
developed  a  genuine  literature.  We  have 
writings  galore  about  it  but  few  of  tbe  richer 
variety,  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  the 
people  who  actually  built  TV  and  the  deeper- 
cutting  analytical  discussions.  As  a  real  lit- 
erature develops,  surely  an  Important  place 
will  go  to  this  book  by  the  longtime  CBS 
producer  and  executive,  Fred  W.  Friendly. 
It  is  a  loosely  constructed  voltmie,  com- 
pounded of  history,  memoir,  polemic,  and 
pleading.  However  constructed.  It  ts  a  force- 
ful book,  enormoxuly  informed,  tartly  ana- 
lytical, astute,  passionate,  and  disturbing. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  a  sharply  height- 
ened sense  of  the  tragedy  of  American  TV. 

Friendly  Is  much  too  good  a  TV  man  not 
to  keep  the  basic  structure  of  bis  book  a 
continuous  and  decidedly  human  story.  It 
starts  in  the  late  1940's,  when  the  formidable 
team  of  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Friendly 
began  to  function.  Dramatic  chapters  go 
behind  tbe  scenes  of  tbe  famous  telecasts 
which  did  so  much  to  remove  the  odium 
of  "seciu-lty  rtsk"  from  Lieutenant  Mllo 
Radulovlch  and  the  odium  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  from  the  Umted  States.  Then, 
m  its  hard-driving  way,  the  book  moves 
through  other  triumphs  of  See  It  Now  and 
the  "strange  death"  of  the  program,  the  un- 
steady days  of  Small  World,  the  development 
of  the  split  between  tbe  CBS  and  Its  great 
ornament  Murrow,  the  thunder  and  tbe 
tribulations  of  CBS  Reports,  the  embattled 
years  of  Friendly  as  head  of  CBS's  powerful 
news  operation,  and  tbe  final  clash  which 
led  to  the  uproar  of  bis  resignation  and  his 
present  association  with  Columbia  University 
and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Friendly  keeps  his  pages  moving  with  a 
rapid  fire  of  anecdotes,  revealing,  moving, 
or  amusing.  There  are  the  Incidents  of  ex- 
presldent  EUsenhower  and  President  Kennedy 
both  turning  down  a  proposal  to  appear  on 
TV,  tbe  one  because  he  feared  the  Joint  ap- 
pearance would  make  him  appear  too  old, 
the  other  because  It  could  make  him  seem 
too  young;  the  stormy  executive  clash  at 
CBS,  with  ExecuUve  Producer  Fred  Friendly 
turning  on  Chairman  of  the  Board  William 
S.  Paley  and  stomping  out  the  door  which 
led  not  to  the  hall  but  to  the  private  lavatory 
("It  took  me  five  years  to  be  able  to  laugh 
about  that — and  It  was  just  about  that  long 
before  I  was  In  his  office  again");  the  scene 
In  the  studio  as  Murrow  finished  bis  pro- 
gram on  Lieutenant  Radulovlch,  Murrow 
bathed  in  sweat  and  smoke  In  the  alr-con- 
dltloned  room,  the  technicians,  some  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  gathered  around  him  to 
shake  his  hand;  and  the  times  when  Friendly, 
without  adequate  sponsorship  for  an  hour 
of  Danny  Kaye's  UNICEF  world  trip,  went  out 
and  hawked  the  program  himself  and  Mur- 
row faced  with  the  same  situation  for  Marian 
Anderson,  muttered  as  he  reached  for  the 
phone.  "If  Friendly  can  sell  Danny  Kaye,  I 
can  sell  the  Lady  from  Philadelphia." 

But  the  story  aspects  of  the  book,  however 
readable,  are  anything  but  Its  central  pur- 
pose. Fred  Friendly  Is  an  outraged  man. 
He  Is  a  TV  enthrislast  and,  nostalgically,  a 
CBS  enthusiast.  He  beUevee  that  the  me- 
dium and  the  network  did  great  things  In  the 
news  and  documentary  fields  and  that  both 
have  enormous  possibilities  for  the  future. 
He  also  believes  that — for  some  time  toid  ee- 
peclally  today — both  have  been  shirking  their 
potentialities,  not  to  speak  of  their  legal  duty, 
in  order  to  make  bigger  and  bigger  profits. 

Many  people  In  the  TV  Industry  have 
awaited  this  book,  with  glee  or  Indignation, 
as  an  insider's  assault  on  the  titans  of  CBS. 
It  does  indict  and  it  does  present  Paley,  Frank 
Stanton,  the  president  of  CBS,  and  others 
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In  a  way  that  will  hardly  delight  them.  No 
doubt  they  will  disagree  with  •ome  of  his 
statements  of  fact  and  many  of  his  Interpre- 
tatloQB,  as  they  have  already  done  publicly 
In  certain  Instances.  But  the  essence  of  the 
book  is  that  It  Is  not  really  a  discussion  of 
personalities  at  all.  It  Is  a  criticism  of  Amer- 
ican TV  as  an  Institution. 

Although  Friendly  disavows  any  Intention 
to  write  an  "expose."  Inevitably  the  book 
takes  on  something  of  that  nature  and  the 
reader  Is  reminded  of  the  muck-raking  of 
Lincoln  Steffens.  The  more  Steffens  looked 
at  the  condition  of  American  cities  In  the 
early  30th  century,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  critical  trouble  came  not  from 
evil  men  but  from  a  system  which  made  good 
men  do  evil  things  and  encouraged  evil  men 
to  be  themselves.  The  more  FYlendly's  vol- 
ume goes  on.  the  more  he  hammers  at  "the 
system  that  keeps  such  unremitting  pressure 
on  men  like  Paley  and  Stanton." 

In  writing  of  this  type,  of  course,  the  au- 
thor appears  b&ilcaUy  right  and  his  oppo- 
nents basically  wrong.  But  Priendly's  em- 
phasis on  The  System  is  such  that  his  ac- 
count Is  not  simply  the  goodies  vs.  the  bad- 
dies. Of  himself,  he  says:  "Possibly  if  I  were 
In  their  jobs  [the  jobs  of  Paley  ajid  Stanton] 
I  would  have  behaved  as  they  did."  He  In- 
cludes other  conunents  about  Fred  Friendly 
that  will  surprise  people  who  have  not 
thought  of  humility  and  self-crttlclsm  as 
among  his  more  marked  characteristics.  He 
speaks  of  his  own  moments  of  "arrogance," 
"lack  of  will  power,"  and  "tailorings"  of  con- 
science, and  he  Includes  a  delicious  quota- 
tion. "Friendly,"  a  colleague  remarked, 
"youll  n«ver  have  a  nervous  breakdown,  but 
you  sure  are  a  carrier."  He  has  good  words 
for  Messrs.  Paley  and  Stanton.  They  are 
"honorable  men,"  of  Intelligence,  taste,  and 
a  sense  of  public  responsibility — and  more 
and  more  caught  In  The  Syitem. 

Prliendly's  description  of  The  System.  In 
many  fundamentals,  follows  familiar  lines. 
Quickly  TV  became  big  business  with  share- 
holders demanding  that  the  profits  be  higher 
year  after  year.  Advertisers  bought  time  ac- 
cording to  the  Nielsen  ratings,  and  the  high- 
est ratings  customarily  went  to  least-com- 
Tnon-denomlnator  programs  of  mediocre 
quality.  Management  either  went  after  these 
profits — cutting  down  on  the  time  given  to 
unprofitable  quality  shows— or  the  stock- 
holders would  see  to  it  that  it  ceased  to  be 
the  oumagement.  In  Frlendly's  analysis,  the 
Paleys  and  the  Stantons,  whatever  their  Im- 
posing titles,  lost  control  over  the  program- 
ing, which  went  to  the  TV  merchandisers 
beneath  them  on  the  organization  chart. 

But  U  the  broad  outline  of  his  analysis 
Is  familiar,  the  outline  Is  filled  In  with  so 
many  nuances  and  such  an  abundance  of 
fresh  detail  that  it  takes  on  the  quality  of 
the  new.  In  particular.  Friendly  adds  di- 
mension to  the  discussion  of  the  deeper  ef- 
fects of  the  quiz  programs  on  the  inner 
workings  of  TV;  the  meaning  of  the  rig- 
marole of  presidents  and  vice-presidents;  and 
the  enormous  power  in  a  network  of  its  al- 
legedly subordinate  local  stations. 

In  Frlendly's  book.  The  System  rolls  on  so 
Inexorably  that  It  raises  a  question.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  intends  to  say  this 
but  his  System  seems  so  Ironclad  that  It 
leaves  little  or  no  room  for  improvement  In 
commercial  TV.  Is  this  actually  realistic,  if  a 
numb«r  of  TV  leaders  have  the  intelligence, 
character,  and  taste  he  describes  and  are 
operating  iinder  pressure  from  mounting 
criticism?  Moreover,  Friendly  makes  the 
market  the  dynamo  of  The  System.  He  does 
not  mention  the  polls  which  indicate  that 
the  better  educated  and  upper-income,  a 
market  Indeed,  are  increasingly  turning  off 
their  TV  sets,  providing  a  highly  practical 
Incentive  to  get  those  sets  on  again  by  of- 
fering more  of  the  types  of  programs  which 
Friendly  seeks.  After  all,  Lincoln  Steffens' 
deeply  entrenched  System  of  municipal  gov- 


ernment was  not  Impervious  to  change,  by 
pressures  from  within  and  without. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  he  concludes  his  book 
with  a  quick  but  shrewd  appraisal  of  the 
many  plans  which  have  been  suggested  to 
break  or  to  supplement  The  System  from  the 
outside.  Naturally  enough,  Friendly  gives 
most  emphasis  to  the  Idea  which  he  origi- 
nated and  then  worked  out  with  McOeorge 
Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation — 
the  proposal  for  a  constellation  of  satellites 
serving  the  long-line  needs  of  all  broadcasters 
and  o{>erat«d  by  a  non-profit  corporation 
which  would  use  Its  profits  to  finance  a  non- 
commercial network.  Here  Frlendly's  knowl- 
edgeable prediction  should  be  noted:  "Some 
satellite  system  benefiting  noncommercial 
television  Is  going  to  emerge  In  the  coming 
months." 

More  than  his  knowledgeabillty,  the  end 
of  the  book  expresses  bis  passion  about  TV. 
The  accidents  of  the  medium  brought  Fred 
Friendly  into  association  with  that  remark- 
able American.  Edward  R.  Murrow.  He  was 
so  Influenced  because  the  two  men,  In  their 
very  different  ways,  had  the  same  fire  in  their 
bellies — a  fire  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  ele- 
ments but  including  that  age-old  American 
emotion  which  insists  that  when  something 
new  comes  along.  It  should  be  used  to  help 
the  ordinary  American  become  less  ordinary. 

Friendly  left  his  influential  poet  as  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News  In  a  tiumoll  of  doubt.  A 
particular  juncture  of  events  triggered  his 
conclusion  that  he  had  to  get  out  from  The 
System  "while  I  still  could."  Tet  obviously 
he  had  enjoyed  his  powerful  position  tremen- 
dously— enjoyed  the  power  as  power  and  en- 
joyed using  It  for  the  public  service  purposes 
to  which,  whatever  the  problems,  it  could  be 
put.  But  now  with  his  resignation,  as  he 
writes  somewhat  melodramatically,  he  was 
no  longer  a  man  at  "the  big  switch."  He 
consoles  himself:  "If  I  can't  tend  the  big 
switch,  perhaps  I  can  carry  a  spear  or  write 
a  pamphlet  or  stoke  a  flre." 

Fred  Friendly  should  rest  happy  with  his 
consolation.  He  has  written  not  a  pamphlet 
but  a  major  book.  He  has  stoked  tt.e  flre 
of  criticism  of  TV  in  a  way  which  In  the  long 
run,  I  suspect,  will  serve  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  effectively  as  the  memorable 
TV  hours  which  he  did  so  much  to  create. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  OFF  THE  RAILS 
ON  DAIRY  IMPORTS— SECRETARY 
FREEMAN  GIVES  THE  FACTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  17  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  took  the  New  York  Times  to 
task  for  criticizing  his  efforts  to  Impose 
stricter  quota  controls  on  dairy  Imports. 
I  know  that  the  52  Senators  who  Joined 
me  In  sponsoring  my  dairy  import  bill 
were  as  pleased  as  I  was  to  have  Secre- 
tary Freeman  on  our  side.  As  his  letter 
Indicates,  he  is  a  valuable  ally,  always  in 
command  of  the  facts,  who  speaks  with 
great  authority. 

In  his  letter  the  Secretary  cited  an  ex- 
ample of  the  present  evasion  of  dairy  im- 
port quotas  set  up  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  dumping  of  dairy 
products.  He  pointed  to  the  Importation 
of  Junex.  a  butterf  at-sugar  mixture  con- 
taining 44  percent  butterfat,  to  circum- 
vent regulations  restricting  Imports  of 
mixes  containing  45  percent  butterfat  or 
more. 

The  Times  Immediately  came  back 
with  another  editorial  stating  that  the 
solution  to  the  farm  problem  does  not  lie 
in  more  protectionism.  On  the  surface 
this  has  great  appeal.  It  is  a  simple, 
straightforward,  statement.   However,  as 


Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  in  his  let- 
ter, these  products  are  being  dumped  on 
the  U.S.  market  at  well  below  world 
prices.  The  reason?  European  coun- 
tries are  subsidizing  the  sale  in  world 
markets  of  the  butter  they  produce  by 
well  over  100  percent  of  selling  price. 
This  Is  the  very  butter  which  goes  into 
butterfat-sugar  mixtures.  And  Imports 
of  these  mixtures  Increased  3,000  percent 
between  1965  and  1966.  They  are  still 
going  up. 

I  shall  be  more  explicit.  Common 
Market  countries  such  as  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  France  are  author- 
ized to  pay  export  subsidies  or  rebates 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  do- 
mestic price  of  butter  and  the  lowest 
price  at  which  other  countries  offer  but- 
ter at  their  borders.  The  Dutch  at-fac- 
tory  price  for  butter  in  December  1966 
was  64.8  cents  per  pound.  The  price  of 
New  ZesJand  butter  was  37.5  cents  per 
pound  on  the  London  market — ^London  Is 
the  principal  world  market.  Further- 
more the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity received  offers  from  East  European 
suppliers  at  as  low  as  25  cents  per  pound. 
This  meant  a  maximum  Dutch  export 
subsidy  of  39.8  cents  per  pound,  or  more 
than  half  of  the  Dutch  factory  price. 
The  Dutch  could  thus  offer  butter,  f  .o.b. 
Dutch  ports  at  airound  26  cents  per 
poimd.  This  cheap  Dutch  butter  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Canadians  and  British 
who  use  It  in  butterfat-sugar  mixtures 
for  export  to  the  United  States. 

I  can  only  conclude  from  the  Times 
editorial  that  the  paper  is  not  fully  aware 
of  Uiis  situation — one  that  is  growing 
worse  In  view  of  recent  indications  that 
East  European  countries  were  offering 
butter  at  prices  below  20  cents  per  pound. 

As  I  stated  earlled.  the  Times  antlpro- 
tectlonist  editorial  has  some  appeal  If  we 
postulate  an  Ideal  world  where  all  coun- 
tries are  competing  on  an  equal  basis. 
But  It  hardly  cuts  the  mustard  in  view 
of  the  heavy  dairy  export  subsidies  being 
paid  by  Eun^?ean  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Secretary  Freeman's  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  as  well  as  the 
Times  editorial,  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoRo,  as  follows: 

Fob  Daikt  Import  Quotas 
SicxETAET  or  Agrictjltukk. 

Washington,  April  7, 1967. 
To  THK  Eorrot: 

Once  again  The  New  York  Ttmes — in  Its 
April  3  editorial  criticizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  asking  for  tighter  quotas  on 
dairy  imports — reveals  an  unfortunate  dis- 
regard for  the  American  farmer  and  a  callous 
lack  of  sympathy  for  his  low  economic  state. 

In  1966  our  farmers  realized  their  largest 
gross  Income  in  history  and  the  second  high- 
est net  Income  ever.  Still  their  average  pay 
was  only  66  per  cent — two-thirds — that  of 
a  factory  worker  In  the  city. 

And  the  dairy  producer  was  worse  off  than 
other  farmers.  He  averaged  between  75  cents 
and  tLSO  an  hour — about  half  of  city  pay 
for  comparable  skills — for  the  hardest  kind 
of  toll,  seven  days  a  week  from  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  after  dark,  and  with 
never  a  chance  for  time  off,  let  alone  the  city 
worker's  paid  vacation.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  dairy  farmers  are  abandoning  this 
drudgery  in  dismaying  numbers  to  find  an 
easier  life  for  themselves  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children? 
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For  yoxir  Information,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected by  law  to  take  the  action  he  did 
against  commodities  imported  in  frustra- 
tion of  the  law.  The  Congress  has 
established  this  reasonable  procedure — and 
other  countries  have  recognized  it — as  a 
safeguard  against  dumping  of  dairy  products 
and  thus  interfering  with  our  price  support 
programs. 

You  wrote:  "It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Freeman  was  really  serious  In  requesting 
the  Imposition  of  quotas."  Quotas  were 
imposed  long  ago;  my  action  was  directed  at 
evasion  of  quota  regulations.  And  it  was 
deadly  serious. 

EVASIONS  crrcD 

An  example  of  this  evasion:  Our  regula- 
tions restrict  Imports  of  dairy  mixtures  or 
substitutes  for  milk  or  cream  containing  45 
per  cent  butterfat  or  more.  Tills  quota  was 
evaded  In  1966  by  exporters  who  sent  us 
more  than  105  million  pounds  of  products 
containing  44  per  cent  butterfat  or  less — 
Just  beneath  the  45  per  cent  limitation.  An- 
other flagrant  example  was  Colby  cheese; 
this  is  a  Cheddar-like  product  that  is  shipped 
Into  the  United  States  in  huge  volume  with 
the  obvious  Intent  of  circumventing  our 
Cheddar  quota. 

In  1965  some  900  million  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent  were  imported  by  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  the  total  had  grown  to  2.7 
billion  poimds.  and  most  of  the  increase  rep- 
resented products — many  of  them  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  exporting  countries — that 
evaded  our  existing  quotas  and  were  dimiped 
Into  United  States  markets  at  prices  far  be- 
low world  levels. 

Right  now.  forty-five  Senators  and  sixty 
members  of  the  House  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation that  would  authorize  stringent  lim- 
itations on  all  dairy  Imports.  If  we  cant 
make  the  current  quotas  work,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  legislation. 

Failure  to  act  would  mean  an  estimated 
loss  of  $100  million  a  year  in  dairy  income. 
ORvnxx  L.  Fmeemak. 

POVXKTT   ON   TUZ  FAKMS 

In  a  letter  printed  today.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  eloquently  de- 
scribes the  plight  of  the  nation's  dairymen. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  milk  producers 
are  lagging  behind  other  farmers  as  well  as 
urban  workers  even  though  milk  price  sup- 
ports were  raised  substantially  last  year. 

But  we  continue  to  believe  that  Mr.  Free- 
man is  not  really  helping  milk  farmers  by 
seeking  to  curtail  imports  of  foreign  dairy 
products.  Such  a  course  would  simply  step 
up  production,  which  is  already  too  high, 
and  cut  into  consumption,  which  is  too  low. 
Since  the  high  prices  of  domestic  mUk  and 
milk  products  have  steadily  reduced  demand, 
holding  down  imports  would  serve  to  punish 
foreign  competition  and  penalize  American 
consumers  without  easing  the  squeeze  on 
high -cost  and  Inefficient  dairy  farmers. 

Those  who  cannot  make  a  go  of  It  In  dairy- 
ing deserve  sympathy  and  support.  But  the 
solution  to  their  painful  and  serious  problem 
does  not  He  in  more  subsidies  or  in  Increased 
protectionism  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers 
and  consumers.  These  measures  would 
merely  provide  unnecessary  bonuses  to  the 
efficient.  Impoverished  dairy  farmers,  like 
impoverished  slxun  dwellers,  ought  to  be 
given  top  priority  In  the  Administration's 
war  on  poverty.  They  need  direct  help  rather 
than  disguised  handouts. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
special  Subcommittee  on  Scientific  Man- 
power Utilization,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  been  conducting  extensive 
hearings  on  the  application  of  "systems 
analysis"  techniques  to  our  pressing  so- 


cial problems.  Two  bills  are  now  pending 
before  the  subcommittee:  S.  430.  the 
Scientific  Manpower  Utilization  Act  of 
1967.  which  I  first  Introduced  in  October 
1965,  and  again  on  January  17, 1967;  and 
S.  467,  introduced  by  Senator  Scorr,  on 
January  18, 1967. 

The  common  purpose  of  these  two  pro- 
posals is  to  find  the  best  way  to  apply 
these  systems  engineering  techniques, 
so  well  perfected  in  the  space  and  weap- 
ons business,  to  solving  such  problems 
as  urban  blight,  environmental  pollu- 
tion and  transportation  at  the  State, 
regional,  and  local  level.  It  is  clear 
from  the  expert  testimony  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  so  far  that  the  systems 
approach  holds  great  promise  in  the 
area  of  social  problem  solving. 

The  systems  approach  was  the  subject 
of  a  thoughtful  speech  given  last  night 
by  Joseph  Callfano.  siiecial  assistant  to 
the  President,  before  the  Washington 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  I  think  Mr. 
Callfano's  speech,  "The  Politics  of  In- 
novation and  the  Revolution  in  Govern- 
ment Management."  would  be  helpful 
to  all  Senators  in  xmderstanding  the 
practical  application  of  systems  tech- 
niques. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  PoLrrics  or  Innovation  and  the  Revo- 

LtmoN  IN  Government  Management 
(Remarks  by  Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  Special 

Assistant    to    the    President,    before    the 

Washington  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

April  19,  1967) 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  not 
about  our  more  publicized  problems  or  about 
our  more  celebrated  achievements. 

You  are  all  too  familiar  with  our  prob- 
lems— the  urban  ghettos,  rural  poverty,  keep- 
ing the  economy  in  a  state  of  non-infla- 
tionary prosperity,  the  transportation  snarl. 
You  often  write  of  those  problems — more 
often.  I  must  admit,  than  we  would  like. 

You  have  also  heard  us  speak  many  times 
of  our  achievements — the  million  collegs 
students  now  receiving  Federal  assistance; 
the  million  Americans  acquiring  new  skills 
under  Federal  training  programs,  where  none 
were  receiving  such  help  just  a  few  years  ago; 
the  six  million  patients  whose  medical  bills 
have  already  been  paid  by  Medicare;  the  72 
months  of  unparalleled  prosperity;  the  3.6 
per  cent  unemployment  rate.  Although  you 
have  not  v?rttten  about  these  accomplish- 
ments as  often  as  we  would  like,  you  are 
certainly  familiar  with  them. 

The  story  I  would  like  to  talk  about  to- 
night is  largely  unwritten.  It  Is  a  complex 
story  and  admittedly  not  the  stviff  of  banner 
headlines.  But  It  Is  as  critical  to  the  success 
of  the  President's  domestic  programs  as  are 
the  legislative  victories  in  education,  in 
medicare,  in  civil  rights. 

This  sUiry  Involves  two  elements:  the  poli- 
tics of  innovation  and  the  revolution  In  gov- 
ernment management  that  it  has  inspired. 

The  politics  of  innovation  springs  from  the 
exploding  potential  and  production  of  the 
American  nation,  our  capacity  to  grow  in 
wealth  and  power  more  rapidly  than  in  popu- 
lation, and  our  need  to  adjust  constantly  to 
a  changing  environment.  The  politics  of  In- 
novation is  characterized  by  our  efforts  to 
expand  our  national  wealth  so  that  we  have 
the  resources  to  deal  with  problems  In  a  total 
context.  As  one  commentator  observed,  the 
question  Is  no  longer  whether  there  should 
be  handouts  to  the  poor,  but  how  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle;  the  question  Is  not  how 
to  move  more  cars  by  more  roads,  but  how 


to  develop  new  transportation  techniques 
that  adjust  to  the  whole  urban  environ- 
ment. 

The  revolution  in  management  Is  the  re- 
sponse of  government  to  the  poUttcs  of  In- 
novaUon.  The  thrust  of  that  revolution  la 
to  mobilize  the  powerful  new  means  of  proc- 
essing and  commiuUcatlng  information  and 
to  develop  modem  analytical  techniques  to 
deal  with  problems  In  their  entirety. 

These  new  problem-solving  techniques  are 
leading  us  to  abandon  many  old  slogans  and 
to  conduct  our  national  dialogue  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  through  the  piiscn  of  a 
total  approach.  This  new  approach  to  prob- 
lem solving  and  decision  maUng  has  many 
names:  systems  analysis,  cost  effectiveness, 
planning,  programming,  budgeting,  evalua- 
tion. 

The  name  Is  not  Important.  The  approach 
is.  It  is  a  systematic  way  of  saying:  what 
are  all  the  parts  of  the  problem,  how  do  they 
affect  each  other,  and  why?  It  gives  us  new 
management  tools  to  determine  our  objec- 
tives, set  our  priorities,  examine  the  options 
open  to  us  and  apply  the  resources  available 
to  those  programs  which  will  have  the  maxi- 
mum Impact  on  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

For  the  approach  to  be  total,  problems 
must  be  defined  and  examined  In  their  en- 
tirety, as  a  whole,  rather  than  In  bits  and 
pieces.  It  Is  an  approach  IdeaUy  suited  to 
the  Presidency. 

First — much  as  you  gather  the  facts  for  a 
story,  or  as  a  lawyer  gathers  the  facts  for  a 
trial,  all  of  the  data  bearing  on  the  problem 
must  be  assembled. 

Second — on  the  basis  of  that  data,  spe- 
cific objectives  must  be  defined. 

Third — alternative  means  of  reaching  that 
objective  must  be  clearly  Identified  and  eval- 
uated. 

Fourth — the  available  alternatives  must  be 
presented  in  a  way  that  helps  the  President 
select  the  best  option,  In  terms  of  the  bene- 
fits it  will  bring  In  relation  to  costs,  social 
as  weU  as  economic. 

We  must  apply  a  total  analysis  not  only 
to  the  substance  of  the  problems,  but  to  the 
Institutions  with  which  we  try  to  solve  them. 
It  does  no  good,  for  example,  only  to  develop 
a  highly  sophisticated  mass  transit  system  to 
speed  conunuters  from  their  homes  In  one 
city  to  their  destination  In  another.  We 
must  also  tackle  the  problem  of  how  the 
hundreds  of  Federal,  state,  city  and  coimty 
agencies  involved  can  work  together  to  In- 
stall and  operate  the  system  effectively  and 
Inexpensively. 

The  new  management  revolution  affects 
the  machinery  of  government  at  aU  levels. 
It  requires  reorganization  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  It  Involves  an  entirely 
new  set  of  relationships  between  Federal, 
state  and  local  governments.  These  rela- 
tionships and  dei>artments  and  agencies  of 
government  at  all  levels  must  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  their  capability  to  define  and  solve 
problems. 

These  principles  may  seem  simple  and  ob- 
vious to  anyone  In  this  room.  WhUe  there 
were  forerunners  to  be  sure,  perhaps  the 
most  startling  fact  is  that  these  principles 
were  so  rarely  applied  In  government  until 
the  last  few  years — and  they  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  be  applied  to  the  domestic 
side  of  the  Government. 

The  classic  application  of  these  new  ana- 
lytical techniques  Is  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. There,  the  complex  questions  of  force 
structure  lend  themselves  to  this  new  prob- 
lem-solving approach — because  they  are  so 
readily  quantifiable.  Defense  planners  can 
tell,  for  example,  that  an  airplane  weighing 
so  many  gross  tons,  costing  so  much  to  pro- 
duce, can  fly  so  far  and  penvtrate  enemy 
defenses  with  so  many  pounds  of  bombs. 
They  can  compare  the  effectiveness  and  cost 
of  that  airplane  with  the  ability  of  a  missile 
to  deliver  accurately  a  warhead  of  a  given 
size  In  a  few  minutes  to  its  target. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  De- 
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fenM  equation  U  the  assessment  of  an  en- 
emy's capabilities  amd  his  Intentions.  To  en- 
hance our  ability  to  make  this  assessment, 
It  was  essential  to  restructure  the  Institutions 
responsible  for  making  it — hence,  the  com- 
bination of  separate  service  Intelligence  or- 
ganizations Into  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  difficulties  of  adapting  these  tech- 
niques to  the  domestic  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion are  enormous.  But  their  potential  is 
vast — in  Imaginative  and  effective  programs. 
In  revitalizing  the  entire  Federal  structure 
Of  our  country,  in  savings  to  our  taxpayers, 
in  giving  the  Presidency  a  more  effective 
management  mechanism  than  it  has  ever 
had. 

President  Johnson  has  fully  grasped  that 
potential.  Years  of  experience  on  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  have 
given  him  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
systematic  and  total  analysis — and  of  the 
difference  in  the  operaUon  of  the  Defense 
Department  before  and  after  its  application 
there. 

The  same  sure  Instinct  for  the  effective  use 
of  Presidential  leadership  that  has  led  to  so 
many  legislative  achievements  has  brought 
the  President  to  seek  their  effective  admin- 
istration. 

For,  from  the  persp)ecttve  of  the  Presi- 
dency, a  total  approach  is  essential  to  the 
solution  of  any  problem.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  a  problem-oriented  President. 
Crime  to  the  Justice  Department  may  be 
federal  crimes  and  federal  Judges  and  federal 
courts.  To  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  crime  may  be  Juvenile 
deUnquency  and  halfway  houses.  To  the  La- 
bor Department,  It  may  be  criminal  records 
that  prevent  young  men  from  getting  jobs. 
But  to  the  President,  the  problem  is  to  con- 
trol crime — not  merely  to  get  higher  police 
salaries  here  and  more  Judges  there,  not 
merely  to  get  better  correctional  Institutions 
here,  and  probation  officers  there. 

The  need  for  a  total  approach  is  particu- 
larly acute  at  a  time  when  the  President  has 
committed,  through  the  legislation  of  the 
last  three  years,  a  substantial  amoxuit  of 
funds  to  the  most  visible  national  needs: 
education,  health,  poverty.  Now  we  must 
look  beneath  the  surface — and  we  must  do 
so  with  analysis  and  Judgment  Informed  by 
facts,  with  a  willingness  to  experiment,  with 
a  recognition  of  past  mistakes  and  a  determi- 
nation to  correct  them. 

For  no  one  knows  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  cannot  content  ourselves  with 
putting  new  legislation  on  the  books.  We 
must  constantly  ask  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  whether  we  are  doing  It  well  enough. 

While  one  out  of  every  six  college  students 
is  now  receiving  Federal  aid,  how  many  po- 
tential college  students  have  not  even  been 
identified? 

While  one  million  Americans  are  getting 
Job  training,  how  many  of  them  will  be  self- 
supporting  for  extended  periods  of  time? 
And  how  many  thousands  of  Americans  wUl 
not  even  walk  down  the  street  to  the  neigh- 
borhood employment  center  for  help — and 
why  not? 

While  Head  Start  is  reaching  a  half-million 
preschoolers,  how  many  other  needy  children 
have  not  yet  felt  the  excitement  of  learn- 
ing— or  the  encouragement  of  love? 

While  the  overall  unemployment  rate  is 
down  to  3.6  percent,  how  do  we  reach  the  12 
percent  of  our  teenage  Americans  who  were 
without  Jobs  in  1966? 

While  we  wipe  out  measles  and  smallpox 
and  other  diseases,  how  do  we  bring  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  of  the  most  affluent  na- 
tion In  the  world  to  a  level  that  compares 
favorably  with  10  other  nations? 

As  we  reach  Increasing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans with  economic  policies,  with  special 
training,  education  and  health  programs,  the 
most  important  questions  become:  how  to 
evaluate  these  programs  in  terms  of  their 
Buccen  in  achieving  our  great  national  ob- 


jectives and  how  to  reach  the  untouched 
Americans. 

It  is  critical  that  your  government  find 
and  use  the  right  approach  at  this  point 
In  the  Nation's  history. 

For  on  that  approach  depends  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Congress  essential  for  appro- 
priations and  new  legislation.  On  that  ap- 
proach depends  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  who  Is  entitled  to  the  moat 
effective  programs  his  tax  dollars  can  buy. 
And  on  that  approach  may  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  most  comprehensive  commitment 
the  Nation  has  made  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  of  iu  citizens. 

How  can  this  new,  total  approach  operate 
on  the  domestic  scene: 

Where  problems  cut  across  several  depart- 
ments within  each  of  which  so  many  en- 
trenched bureaucracies  operate. 

Where  the  facts — the  raw  material  of  de- 
cision making — are  often  social  and  psycho- 
logical and  hence  not  easily  quantifiable, 
even  if  they  are  obtainable. 

Where  so  many  of  the  alternative  tools  to 
be  applied  to  the  problem  rest  with  state 
and  local  governments  who  are  often  ill- 
equipped,  and  private  Institutions  who  are 
often  disinterested. 

Take  the  problem  of  the  slum,  for  example. 

A  slimi  Is  a  group  of  decayed  and  rotting 
buildings.  It  Is  also  poverty.  It  Is  hunger. 
It  is  Inadequate  education.  It  is  denial  of 
Job  opportunity.  It  is  discrimination.  It  is 
the  infection  of  rat  bites.  It  Is  despair  and 
frustration. 

Once  we  recognize  that  a  slum  is  all  these 
things,  it  becomes  clear  that  health  workers, 
transportation  experts,  educators,  psychia- 
trists, vocational  training  and  tax  experts — 
all  these  and  more  are  needed  and  they  are 
needed  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  ap- 
proach must  be  Inter-disclpllnary  and  total. 

The  Federal  government  alone  cannot  wipe 
out  a  slum.  For  the  President  cannot,  and 
should  not  be  the  mayor  of  every  city.  Nor 
can  cities  alone,  when  states  are  responsible 
for  public  health  and  employment  services. 
Nor  can  states  alone,  when  private  Industry 
has  moat  of  the  Jobs  available  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Once  we  recognize  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  do  the  Job  alone — nor  can 
the  city  or  the  state — a  means  must  be  found 
to  bring  together  the  potential  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  programs  with  private  Initia- 
tive. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  with  the  Model  Cities  program.  Under 
this  program,  local  communities  are  asked 
to  assemble  all  their  resources — public  and 
private — together  with  all  available  Federal 
programs  and  submit  a  comprehensive  plan 
not  only  to  build  apartments,  transportation 
systems,  sewers,  or  hospitals,  but  to  give  peo- 
ple in  the  area  the  opportunity  for  self-devel- 
opment at  the  same  time.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  pay  a  subetanUal  bonus  to  help 
get  the  Job  done. 

To  Join  effectively  with  the  local  com- 
munity, the  Federal  government  must  aban- 
don Its  traditional  vertical  structure  and 
bring  to  bear  a  horizontal  lineup  of  depart- 
ments and  talents.  This,  itself,  presents  dif- 
ficult problems  to  departments  and  agencies 
that  have  been  Inner-directed  for  a  genera- 
Uon. 

Another  example  of  our  preparations  to 
handle  problems  In  their  total  context  Is  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Establish- 
ment of  that  Department  formally  recognizes 
that  our  transportation  network  is  a  series 
of  highly  Inter-related  forces  that  had  far 
too  long  been  going  their  own  separate  ways, 
fragmented  and  uncoordinated. 

The  problems  and  operations  of  each  mode 
of  transportation  have  a  direct  Infiuence  on 
the  problems  and  operations  of  the  others. 

For  example,  an  attempt  to  provide  the 
swiftest,  most   efficient  transportation  sys- 


tem in  the  Northeast  corridor  raises  these 
questions : 

Are  eight-lane  turnpikes  the  answer? 
With  special  100-mlIe  per  hour  bus  lanes? 

Or  high-speed  railroads? 

Or  jumbo  aircraft  that  can  move  more 
than  700  people  in  a  single  fiight? 

Or  some  combination?  What  combina- 
tion? 

Where,  when  and  how  should  the  Federal 
Investment  be  made?  And  how  much  should 
It  be?  Should  It  be  made  at  a  time  when 
It  takes  the  airline  passenger  longer  to  get 
from  the  airport  to  the  city  than  fly  to  the 
airport? 

A  few  months  ago.  this  Nation  did  not 
even  have  the  organizational  structure  for 
asking — much  less  answering — questions 
such  as  these.  It  had  Instead  31  separate 
agencies  and  programs,  uncoordinated  and 
growing  Increasingly  chaotic  each  year. 

The  Model  Cities  program  and  the  Trans- 
portation Department  are  two  tangible 
achievements  which  will  allow  us  to  apply  a 
total  systems  approach.  It  la  no  accident 
that  they  were  also  two  of  the  most  con- 
troversial bills  the  President  presented  to 
the  Congress  last  year. 

They  represent  the  politics  of  Innovation 
In  action.  Old  myths  were  destroyed.  Past 
mistakes  were  recognized  as  such.  Power 
structures — created  in  part  by  the  politics 
of  distribution  to  urban  renewal  depart- 
ments in  cities  and  to  subsidized  transpor- 
tation Industries — preferred  the  old  to  the 
new,  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

My  point  Is  not  to  dwell  on  these  legUla- 
tlve  achievements  of  President  Johnson.  I 
cite  them  merely  to  note  some  results  of  a 
systematic  approach  that  is  Just  beginning 
to  take  hold,  and  to  assure  you  that  we 
recognize  that  passage  of  a  law  Is  only  the 
beginning. 

These  are  early  developments.  Their  most 
Important  Impact  may  be  within  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  When  the  President,  by  con- 
crete example,  demonstrates  his  willingness 
to  take  on  the  tough  problems  if  a  sound 
analysis  based  on  facts  has  been  made,  he  en- 
courages the  planners  to  ask  the  hard  ques- 
tions, to  demand  answers,  to  seek  alterna- 
tives, to  Innovate. 

We  are  beginning  to  ask  these  questions 
and,  in  some  cases,  get  some  startling 
answers. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  welfare  programs  supported  by 
the  federal  government  to  answer  a  very 
simple  question:  How  many  persons  capable 
of  working  are  on  welfare? 

Some  would  say  many  millions.  But 
analysis  disclosed  that,  over  the  next  few 
years,  out  of  the  7.3  million  Americans  on 
welfare,  only  50.000  males  may  be  capable  of 
getting  off — even  If  every  program,  public 
and  private,  were  adequately  staffed  and 
efficiently  run. 

Of  the  7.3  million  citizens  on  welfare:  2.1 
million,  mostly  women,  are  65  or  over,  with 
a  median  age  of  72;  700,000  are  either  blind 
or  so  severly  handicapped  that  their  work 
potential,  if  any.  Is  extremely  limited;  3.5 
million  are  children  whose  parents  cannot 
support  them;  the  remaining  1  million  are 
the  parents  of  those  children:  about  900,000 
mothers  and  160.000  fathers. 

Two-thirds  of  the  150,000  fathers  on  wel- 
fare are  incapacitated.  Only  some  60,000 
are  capable  of  being  given  Job  skills  and 
training  that  will  make  them  self-sufficient. 

The  problems  this  study  raises  are; 

How  to  reach,  how  to  motivate  this  pro- 
portionately small  target  of  60,000  fathers, 
and  how  to  educate  the  American  people  lo 
recognize  and  accept  this  target. 

If  special  child -care  centers  and  special 
training  programs  were  established,  how 
many  mothers  would  we  be  able  to  move  off 
the  welfare  rolls?  Indeed,  is  it  desirable  to 
take  two  or  three-hundred  thousand  mothers 
away  from  their  minor  children? 
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Perhaps  most  Important,  we  must  deter- 
mine whether  past  mistakes  put  almost  one 
million  mothers  and  3.5  million  children  on 
welfare — and  correct  those  mistakes. 

And  what  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americana  who  are  part  of  the  problem, 
but  not  on  federally  supported  welfare  pro- 
grams? 

ThU  is  only  a  preliminary  collection  of  the 
most  fundamental  information  on  welfare. 
If  more  detailed  studies  and  analyses  con- 
firm these  preliminary  findings.  It  will  be 
relatively  easy  to  define  the  target.  The  dif- 
ficult task  will  be  to  resolve  the  Issues  such 
an  analysis  raises. 

For  Identification  of  the  problem,  proper 
characterization  of  the  issue  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Issue  is  not  states' 
rights,  but  states'  responsibilities.  The  dif- 
ficult task  Is  to  define  those  resfranslbllities, 
Bnd  for  the  governors  to  get  their  states  to 
recognize  and  assume  them. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  free  enterprise  re- 
quires partnership,  not  a  wall  of  separation, 
between  the  Federal  government  and  busi- 
ness and  labor.  The  difficult  task  Is  to 
establish  effective  federal  partnerships  with 
business  and  labor  to  solve  tiie  problems  of 
contemporary  America.  Consider  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  department  of  busi- 
ness and  labor. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  long-standing  pro- 
grams are  obsolete  and  are  only  being 
continued  by  Institutions  which  they  them- 
selves created.  The  difficult  task  Is  to  replace 
the  obsolete  with  programs  tuned  to  the 
problems  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Consider 
our  attempts  last  year  to  change  the  school 
milk  and  land  grant  college  programs. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  artificial  boundaries 
drawn  by  pilgrims  In  New  England  or  pioneers 
In  the  West  more  often  hinder  than  help 
solve  transp>ortatlon  and  f>ollutlon  problems. 
The  difficult  task  Is  to  transcend  those 
boundaries  and  set  up  new  Institutions. 

Solving  the  difficult  tasks— proposing  In- 
novative solutions — brings  us  squarely  into 
the  politics  of  innovation.  The  first  step  In 
practicing  the  politics  of  Innovation  Is  edu- 
cation— a  responsibility  that  is  ours  to  share, 
you  In  the  press  and  we  In  the  government. 
For  In  a  public  educational  process,  the  press 
Is  Indispensable. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  way  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  like  the  government  to 
approach  problem  solving  and  decision  mak- 
ing. But  the  President  Is  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  systems  analysis — and  the  entire 
planning,  programming  and  budgeting  sys- 
tem— Is  no  substitute  for  Judgment,  compas- 
sion, or  Indeed,  decision  making  Itself. 

What  this  process  can  do  for  a  President  Is 
Inform  his  Judgnnent,  help  translate  his  com- 
passion into  effective  action,  and  help  assure 
that  his  decisions  are  based  on  facts,  alterna- 
tives and  sound  analysis.  It  can  measure — 
to  the  extent  that  such  things  are  measur- 
able— the  costs  and  benefits  of  different  alter- 
natives. It  can  show  a  President  how  much 
he  will  get  for  what  he  spends  today — and 
how  much  more,  or  less,  It  will  cost  If  he  waits 
until  tomorrow.  But  It  can  never  substitute 
for  the  political  philosophy  of  a  President  or 
a  party,  or  a  President's  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people  and  his  Nation. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  shattering  every  deeply  imbedded 
principle  of  government.  In  our  search  for 
new  solutions,  we  have  no  Intention  of  ignor- 
ing the  lessons  of  experience.  Actually,  we 
will  learn  more  and  more  from  our  experience, 
as  we  systematically  evaluate  it. 

But  we  will  not  be  like  Mark  Twain's  cat 
who  once  sat  on  a  hot  stove.  The  cat  never 
sat  on  a  hot  stove  after  that — but  he  never 
sat  on  a  cold  one  either. 

What  a  systems  approach  represents — 
and  all  It  represents — Is  a  method  of 
analyzing  problems.  We  have  not  yet  found 
the  answers  to  all  the  questions  we  have 
raised,    In  some  cases,  we  have  only  begun 


to  pose  the  questions.  In  others,  we  have 
not  yet  even  found  the  right  questions  to 
ask. 

This  disclaimer  does  not  In  any  sense 
downgrade  what  I  consider  to  be  the  value 
of  the  effort.  I  place  that  value  very  high — 
as  high.  Indeed,  as  any  government  adven- 
ture of  recent  times. 

All  of  us  in  this  room  have  had  exper- 
ience with  the  crises  of  government  which 
crowd  other  news  off  the  front  pages.  But 
they  are  not  what  government  Is.  The  es- 
sence of  government — the  priceless  quality 
which  fuses  It  with  the  public  will— is  its 
capacity  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple it  serves.  It  is  precisely  to  heighten  this 
capacity  that  we  have  embarked  upon  the 
total  system  of  analysis  and  problem  solving 
that  I  have  discussed  tonight. 


SOVIET  VIETNAM  WEEK  AGITPROP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  unusual  article  appeared  In  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  relating  to  the 
American  visit  of  a  Soviet  national,  a 
certain  Vaslly  V.  Kuznetsov,  otherwise 
reported  to  be  Vasily  V.  Mozshechkov. 
The  substance  of  this  article,  and  of 
similar  articles  in  other  major  publica- 
tions, is  that  the  FBI  believes  the  man 
in  question  to  be  the  top  Soviet  expert 
in  the  subversion  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  variously  described  as  the  director 
of  the  KGB's  Division  of  Overseas  Oper- 
ations and  as  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
American  Division. 

The  story  is  that  he  arrived  In  New 
York  on  March  27,  on  a  35-day  visa, 
visited  Washington  for  a  while,  then  with 
State  Department  permission  returned 
to  the  Soviet  U.N.  mission  in  New  York. 
Reportedly,  he  has  been  closely  followed 
by  FBI  agents.  At  this  point,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  articles,  "FBI  Be- 
lieves a  High  Soviet  Intelligence  Official 
Is  Visiting  United  States  under  an  Alias 
and  Is  Trailing  Him,"  from  the  New 
York  Times,  April  19,  1967.  "KGB  Agent 
Enters  United  States  Under  Assumed 
Name,"  from  the  Wsishlngton  Post,  April 
18,  1967,  and  "A  Top  Soviet  Spy  in  the 
United  States,"  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  April  24,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   19,  1967] 
FBI  Believes   a   High   Soviet   Intelligence 

OrnciAL  Is  VismNo  United  States  Under 

AN  Alias  and  Is  Trailing  Him 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  April  18. — The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  believes  that  for  the 
last  three  weeks  a  high  ranking  Soviet  intel- 
ligence official  has  been  visiting  the  United 
States  under  an  aesumed  name  on  his  pass- 
port. 

The  F.B.I,  has  been  trailing  the  man  since 
he  arrived  March  27  in  New  York  with  an 
aide,  also  Identified  as  an  intelligence  officer. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  own  investigation,  the 
F.B.I.  Is  convinced  that  Vaslly  V.  Kuznetsov, 
the  name  under  which  the  man  under  ob- 
servation Is  traveling.  Is  actually  Vaslly  V. 
Mozshechkov,  a  prominent  official  In  the  So- 
viet Union's  Committee  on  State  Security, 
known  by  its  Russian  initials  as  K.O.B.  His 
job  in  the  agency  was  described  by  some 
United  States  sources  as  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Overseas  Operations,  by  others  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  American  Division. 

His  companion,  who  is  traveling  under  the 
name  Nikola*  F.  Vinogradov,  believed  to  be 


his  real  name,  was  Identified  by  United 
States  officials  as  a  lower  ranking  official  in 
the  Soviet  Intelligence  agency. 

The  State  Department,  which  granted  a 
temporary  visa  to  an  official  identified  as 
Kuznetsov,  was  not  convinced  that  it  had 
been  duped.  A  spokesman  said  the  depart- 
ment was  checking  on  whether  a  Soviet  of- 
ficial had  entered  the  United  States  under 
an  alias  and,  at  this  point,  could  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  that  he  was  really  Mr. 
Mozshechkov. 

TEMPOKAST   VISA   GRANTED 

The  F.B.I.  declined  all  comment  on  the 
Identity  of  the  two  Soviet  officials.  But  high 
State  Department  circles  indicated  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  bureau  privately  was  "leak- 
ing" information  that  a  prominent  Soviet 
Intelligence  official  had  been  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  under  a  false  name. 
Articles  about  the  Russians'  visit  first 
appeared  in  The  Dally  News  of  New  York 
and  In  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

From  Information  thought  to  be  coming 
from  F.B1.  sources  it  appeared  that  the  bu- 
reau had  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of 
"Kuznetsov."  But  It  appeared  that  the  In- 
formation conveyed  to  the  State  Department 
was  not  so  definite. 

The  F.B.I.  notified  the  State  Department 
shortly  after  the  two  Russians  had  arrived 
in  New  York  on  a  flight  from  Montreal.  The 
report  to  the  State  Department,  it  was  said, 
did  not  deflnltely  Identify  one  as  Mozshech- 
kov. Rather,  it  was  said  to  have  reported 
unsubstantiated  Information  from  an  in- 
formant that  Kuznetsov  was  Mozshechkov. 
The  F.B.I.  information  was  believed  to 
have  been  obtained  from  a  Russian  defector. 
Following  Its  usual  practice,  the  bureau  Is 
believed  to  have  circulated  among  Its  Inform- 
ants pictures  of  the  two  Russians,  who  had 
applied  for  visas.  One  of  the  Informants 
Identified  Mozshechkov. 

At  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
istry, the  State  Department  granted  tem- 
porary visas  to  two  Soviet  officials  with  the 
names  Kuznetsov  and  Vinogradov.  Both 
persons,  according  to  State  Department 
sources,  were  known  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Moscow  as  "Soviet  diplomats." 
The  information  supplied  by  the  Foreign 
Ministry  was  that  the  two  officials  were  to  be 
assigned  temporarily  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 
In  Washington.  The  two  nations  have  a  re- 
ciprocal practice  of  granting  temporary  dip- 
lomatic visas,  and  visas  for  a  35-day  stay  In 
the  United  States  were  readily  granted. 

Yesterday,  the  State  Department's  spokes- 
man, Robert  J.  McCloskey,  said  the  depart- 
ment had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  officials 
by  the  names  of  Kuznetsov  and  Vinogradov 
were  the  ones  who  had  actually  arrived  In 
the  United  States.  Today  he  was  less  defi- 
nite, saying  that  the  department  was  check- 
ing on  their  identity. 

Two  days  after  their  arrival  In  New  York, 
the  two  Russians  drove  by  car  to  Washing- 
ton, and  were  reported  to  be  under  constant 
surveillance.  The  two  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  the  Soviet  Embassy,  but  also  did 
some  sightseeing,  visiting  the  cherry  blossom 
festival. 

With  State  Department  permission,  they 
returned  to  New  York  on  April  11,  staying  at 
the  Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Riding  in  a  chauffeured  limousine,  they  were 
reported  to  have  gone  to  Ohrbach's  to  shop. 
The  purpose  of  their  trip  remains  vmclear 
to  United  States  officials.  The  general  sur- 
mise is  that  the  Russians  are  on  an  Inspec- 
tion trip  to  examine  sectirity  arrangements. 
One  possibility  Is  that  they  are  Investigating 
the  security  aspects  of  a  proposed  new  site 
for  the  Soviet  Embassy  here. 

While  primarily  responsible  for  Internal 
security.  In  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
F3.I.,  the  Soviet  agency  also  assumes  some 
Intelligence  functions,  handled  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
There  was  doubt  in  American  circles,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  Soviet  agency  would  send  such 
prominent  officials  to  engage  In  espionage 
work,  such  as  making  arrangements  tor  new 
spy  networks. 

Their  visas  expire  on  AprU  30.  The  State 
Department  could  cut  short  the  visas  If  It 
determined  that  the  visa  applications  had 
been  fraud\ilent.  Mr.  McCloekey,  the  State 
Department  spokesman  said  today  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  that  the  use  of  an  alias 
and  the  deliberate  withholding  of  one's  true 
name  was  "normally  considered  a  fraud" 
under  a  section  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Law. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the  State  De- 
partment would  be  reluctant  to  take  such 
punitive  action.  In  the  first  place,  there 
wo\ild  be  the  difficulty  of  defliiltely  estab- 
lishing that  Kuznetsov  was  really  Moz- 
schechkov.  The  only  proof  would  probably 
be  fingerprints,  and  Soviet  Officials  refuse  to 
give  them  to  American  authorities. 

But  more  important  from  the  State  De- 
partment's view,  such  pvmltlve  action  could 
upset  the  practice  under  which  temporary 
visas  are  used  by  both  nations  to  send  se- 
curity or  intelligence  agents,  sometimes 
under  pseudonyms.  Into  the  other  country. 

The  assignment  of  Soviet  Intelligence  offi- 
cers to  the  United  States  is  not  unusual. 
Many  of  the  officials  assigned  to  the  Soviet 
Btabassy  and  to  the  mission  as  well  as  some 
Soviet  Journalists  are  known  to  United  States 
Intelligence  agencies  to  be  working  for  Soviet 
intelligence. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1967] 

KOB  AoiNT  Entkhs  U.S.  Under  Aasvisxo 

Namx 

(By  Richard   Harwood) 

One  of  the  visitors  at  the  Washington 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  this  year,  Govern- 
ment sources  reported  yesterday,  was  an  of- 
ficial of  the  KGB — the  Soviet  military  In- 
telligence agency — who  entered  the  United 
States  under  an  assumed  name  last  month. 

He  was  Identified  as  Gen.  Vaslly  V.  Mozsh- 
echkov.  whose  visa  bore  the  name  "Vaslly  V. 
Kuznetsov."  The  pseudonym  led  to  momen- 
tary confusion  because  a  ranking  official  in 
the  Soviet  delegation  at  the  United  Nations 
has  the  same  first  and  last  names.  Mozshech- 
kovB  pseudonym,  however,  had  a  different 
middle  Initial. 

Mozshechkov  arrived  In  New  York  on 
March  27  carrying  a  diplomatic  passport. 
The  purpose  of  his  visit  is  still  the  subject  of 
speculaUon  within  the  U.S.  IntelUgence  com- 
munity. 

In  any  case.  Government  agents  claim  to 
have  spotted  him  the  moment  he  set  foot 
on  American  soil  and  to  have  had  him  luder 
close  surveillance  thereafter. 

He  was  said  to  have  reached  Washington 
on  March  29  for  "sightseeing"  tours,  includ- 
ing the  Cherry  Blossom  celebration.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  April  11,  where  he 
remains. 

At  the  SUte  Department  yesterday.  Press 
Officer  Robert  J.  McCloskey  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  story.  He  would  not  confirm  or 
deny  that  Mozshechkov  and  his  traveling 
companion,  Nikolai  F.  Ntogradov.  were  KGB 
agents  or  officials,  and  would  not  confirm 
that  they  have  been  trailed  by  U.S.  agents 

McCloskey  was  asked  if  entering  the  coun- 
try With  a  visa  bearing  a  false  name  was  a 
violation  of  VS.  law.  He  said  he  would  have 
to  get  a  legal  opinion  in  order  to  answer  the 
question. 

McCloskey  Indicated  that  as  of  now  no 
action  U  being  contemplated  to  shorten  the 
Visit  of  the  two  Russians.  Temporary  as- 
signments to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
government  embassy  personnel  are  not  un- 
usual, he  said. 

[Frton  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr  24 
19671 
A  Top  Sovht  Spy  m  the  UNnxD  States 
A  top  official  in  the  Soviet  Union's  spy  or- 

ganlzation   (KOB).   VasUy  V.  Mozshechkov, 
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has  been  in  the  United  States  traveling  under 
another  name.  This  oflldai  arrived  March  27 
in  Washington  as  a  guest  at  the  Soviet  Em- 
baasy,  and  left  for  New  York  April  11.  This 
visit  may  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  start  of  filghts  by  Aeroflot,  the 
Russian  airline,  known  as  a  big  factor  in 
Soviet  spy  activities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
striking  aspect  of  the  Times  articles  Is 
the  repwrted  reaction  of  VS.  ofiBclals  to 
the  Incident.  TTie  State  Department  Is 
mystified.  Its  spokesmen  cannot  imagine 
what  Mozshechkov,  alias  Kuznetsov, 
might  be  up  to.  He  Is  reported  to  have 
gone  shopping  like  any  capitalist  tourist, 
and  to  have  visited  the  Cherry  Blos- 
som Festival.  There  Is  doubt  that  such 
a  prominent  KGB  official  would  have 
been  sent  upon  an  espicmage  mission.  In 
other  words,  the  State  Department  is 
once  more  arguing  that  the  U5JSJI. 
could  not  possibly  be  indulging  in  actions 
which,  according  to  the  State  Dep€irt- 
ment's  view,  are  against  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  Kuznetsov/Mozshechkov  might 
have  had  a  purposeful  mission  on  his 
American  visit,  something  perhaps  of 
more  oonsequence  than  shopping  for 
souvenirs  and  inspecting  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  arrived  in  this  country  on 
March  27,  came  to  Washington  until 
April  11,  and  then,  with  the  permission 
of  the  State  Department,  went  to  New 
York.  By  April  11,  Washington's  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  was  over  and  done  with; 
but  another  festival,  a  festival  of  hate 
and  hostility  was  beginning  In  New  York. 
That,  of  course,  was  the  most  successful 
Communist  agitprop  operation  in  the 
United  States  to  date,  the  so-called 
Spring  Mobilization  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has 
read  the  temperate  and  carefully  phrased 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  could  disagree  that 
the  spring  mobilization  was  a  Red-pro- 
moted operation  from  top  to  bottom. 
That  report  Is  entitled  "Communist 
Origin  and  Manipulation  of  Vietnam 
Week."  Not  all  who  took  part  were 
Communists  by  any  means,  but  experts 
on  Communist  techniques  have  long 
demonstrated  that  a  handful  of  orga- 
nized Reds  can  control  the  direction  of  a 
mass  propaganda  movement.  Commu- 
nist Party  regulars  began  publishing 
their  plans  as  long  ago  as  spring  1966. 
Open  and  admitted  Communists  were 
sprinkled  through  the  spring  mobiliza- 
tion, just  as  In  the  old  days  of  the  United 
Front  tactic  in  the  thirties.  The  spring 
mobilization  was  well  financed  and  or- 
ganized. Its  propaganda  could  have 
been  written  in  Hanoi — or  in  the 
Kremlin. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  brains  behind  such  an  opera- 
tion would  be  somewhere  near  the  scene 
of  this  dubious  triumph.  It  is  a  known 
technique  of  Communist  operation  for 
the  open  agents  of  the  party  to  report  to 
their  secret  superiors  after  the  staging 
of  a  public  demonstration.  Fuilher- 
more,  a  study  released  in  recent  weeks 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, entitled  "Communiat  Party 
U.S.A. — Soviet      Pawn,"      demonstrates 


conclusively  that  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.  is  sftill  imder  the  direct  control  of 
its  Soviet  masters.  How  convenient, 
then,  for  the  man  who  is  reputedly  the 
Soviet  boss  of  Communist  subversive 
activities  in  the  United  States,  to  appear 
on  the  scene  on  the  eve  of  the  demonstra- 
tions his  division  doubtless  had  been 
planning  for  months. 

Astonishing  as  his  brazen  appearance 
might  seem,  no  doubt  he  was  more  as- 
tonished by  the  success  of  his  manipu- 
lations. The  demonstrators  last  week- 
end may  have  represented  only  the  luna- 
tic fringe  of  the  population.  The  orga- 
nizers of  the  demonstration  argued  over 
the  official  estimate  of  125,000  partici- 
pants, no  doubt  in  hopes  of  making  a 
better  impression  on  their  bosses.  But 
unfortunately,  the  demonstrators  in- 
cluded in  their  midst  many  names  of 
some  prominence  and  respectability.  A 
remarkably  candid  and  remarkably 
fatuous  article  which  appeared  in  Mon- 
day's Washington  Post  describes  the  re- 
actions of  the  participating  wealthy 
echelons  usually  referred  to  as  "society." 
Here  one  finds  such  names  as  Mrs.  Drew 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Justice  Douglas.  Mrs, 
Cjrrus  Eaton,  Mrs.  Henry  Reuss.  and 
others  whose  positions  should  have  in- 
structed them  In  recognizing  Communist 
techniques.  It  Is  quite  fitting  that  their 
march  began  in  Central  Park's  Sheep 
Meadow,  for  these  people  were  surely 
dazed  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  Thus 
the  capitalists  are  tricked  into  providing 
the  warm  bodies  for  Communist  revolu- 
tionary activity.  Psychologists  say  that 
a  terrified  victim  frequently  sides  with 
his  attacker  and  submits  meekly  to  his 
fate  in  order  to  avoid  the  anticipation 
of  the  blow.  I  am  sure  that  Kuznetsov/ 
Mozshechkov,  if  indeed  it  was  he,  must 
have  smiled  as  he  beckoned  his  victims 
on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  "Police  Estimate 
on  Rally  Scored,"  from  the  New  York 
Times,  April  19.  1967.  and  "March  to 
Beat  of  Different  Drums"  from  the 
Washington  Post,  April  17,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19.  1967) 

Police  Estimate  on  Rally  Scobed — "Delib- 
KEATE  Lyinc"  Charged  by  Head  or  Antiwae 
Maech 

(By   Bernard  Welnraub) 

The  controversy  over  the  crowd  estimates 
in  Saturday's  antiwar  demonstration  here 
continued  yesterday  as  leaders  of  the  march 
charged  that  the  city's  police  and  its  news- 
papers were  "deliberately  lying"  In  reporting 
the  number  of  protesters. 

"There  was  a  mlnimiun  of  400.000  people 
there,"  said  Robert  Qreenblatt,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Cornell  University 
and  one  of  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Spring 
MobUlzation  Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam. 

Jacques  Nevard,  the  Police  Department's 
deputy  commissioner  for  press  relations,  said 
that  100,000  to  125,000  people  had  marched 
in  the  demonstration. 

He  said  that  on  the  t>asis  of  mathematical 
studies  of  the  area  there  could  only  have 
been  "atx>ut  29.000  at  the  peak"  in  the  United 
Nations  Plaza — where  the  rally  denouncing 
United  States  policy  In  Vietnam  was  held. 

In  issuing  figures  that  asserted  that  only 
29,000   people    were    in    the    United   Nations 
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Plaza  at  any  one  time,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment contradicted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  one  of  the  raUy's  speakers, 
who  had  estimated  that  about  100,000  to 
126,000  people  were  in  the  Plaza  as  he  spoke. 
Over  the  weekend.  Dr.  King  had  also  said 
that  300,000  to  400,000  people  had  paraded 
from  Central  Park's  Sheep  Meadow  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  department  disagreed. 
"The  estimate  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
police  feelings,"  said  Mr.  Nevard  heatedly. 
"We  have  no  feelings  in  this  matter. 
Whether  a  crowd  is  large  or  small  is  of  no 
concern  to  the  police  except  u  a  police  prob- 
lem." 

Professor  Oreenblatt  and  other  leaders  of 
the  demonstration  held  a  news  conference 
yesterday  at  the  Spring  Mobilization  head- 
quarters at  857  Broadway,  on  the  corner  of 
17th  Street. 

Discussing  the  crowd  size.  Professor  Green- 
blatt  said :  "It  was  the  largest  demonstration 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  There  was  a 
minlmiun  of  400,000  people  there." 

Other  speakers  also  said  that  police  fig- 
ures were  far  too  low.  including  the  Rev. 
James  Bevel,  the  national  director  of  the 
Spring  Mobilization,  who  accused  the  police 
and  newspapers  of  "deliberately  lying  in  re- 
porting the  number  of  those  In  the  demon- 
stration." 

The  antiwar  conunlttee  disclosed  that  "an 
Independent  survey"  on  the  crowd  size  would 
be  conducted  by  Serge  Boutourllne,  Jr.,  who 
said  he  had  conducted  crowd  studies. 

Mr.  Boutourllne  said  later  that  he  would 
start  viewing  movies  of  the  demonstration  on 
Thursday  morning  and  that,  in  the  next  four 
days,  he  would  collect  still  photographs  taken 
from  helicopters  and  roofs. 

Both  Mr.  Boutourllne  and  police  officials 
said  that  aerial  shots  of  the  demonstration 
were  scarce  because  of  the  cloudy  weather 
on  Saturday. 

As  the  antiwar  committee  officials  held 
their  news  conference,  Mr.  Nevard  issued  a 
series  of  police  figures  "based  as  near  as  we 
can  to  mathematical  accuracy"  on  the  size 
of  the  crowd. 

"That  120,000  figure  In  UJ».  Plaza  is  a 
physical  Impossibility,"  Mr.  Nevard  said. 

•First  of  all.  the  space  between  police  Iwtr- 
ners  on  First  Avenue  [or  XTnited  Nations 
Plaza)  from  47th  Street  to  44th  Street  was 
64  feet  wide  and  extended  south  660  feet." 
Mr.  Nevard  said.  "Assuming  that  the  crowd 
here  was  in  maximum  density — at  one  per- 
son for  every  three  square  feet — ^there  would 
have  been  approximately  13.860  jjersons." 

"On  47th  Street,  where  the  crowd  was  held 
between  barriers  62  feet  apart  and  extended 
iMck  about  600  feet,  it  works  out  to  about 
10,330  persons." 

"And  on  the  side  streets,  44th.  45th  and 
46th  Streets,  we  figure  a  maximum  density  of 
5,700  persons." 

"We  come  up  with  about  29,000  at  the 
peak  In  UJ».  Plaza." 

Discussing  the  over-all  march,  Mr.  Nevard 
said:  "Our  spot  check  showed  that  20,000 
persons  arrived  In  the  first  hour  at  the  Plaza. 
Then  the  rate  of  march  slowed  down  to  about 
10,000  an  hour." 

The  total  crowd  count  for  the  march  was 
125,000,  Mr.  Nevard  said.  'That's  stiU  a  hell 
of  a  figure.  Isn't  it?."  he  said. 

"If  you're  giving  a  crowd  estimate  at  Shea 
Stadium  it's  one  thing."  said  one  of  the 
highest  officials  in  the  department.  "If 
you're  giving  a  crowd  figure  for  a  march 
through  the  city  streets,  it's  something  else." 
The  official,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
said  that  police  generally  find  the  square 
footage  of  the  area  where  a  crowd  is  massed 
and  divide  the  number  by  either  three,  four 
or  five  square  feet — depending  on  the  density 
of  the  crowd. 

"If  it's  a  real  compact  crowd — if  there's  no 

space  at  aU — it's  three  square  feet  per  per- 

aon,"  Bald  the  official.    "If  there's  more  room, 

it's  four  or  five  square  feet  per  person." 

"BaalcaUy,  to  give  a  crowd  estimate  while 


a  demonstration  Is  going  on  is  dlfllcult,"  said 
the  official.    "It's  very,  very  difficult." 

INQT7IXY  ON   flag   BtTEIOMO 

Police  Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary, 
meanwhile,  has  ordered  an  investigation  of 
the  btunlng  of  an  American  fiag  In  the  Sheep 
Meadow  in  Central  Park  during  the  peace 
demonstration  Satiirday. 

Mr.  Nevard  said  Mayor  Llndsey  had  re- 
quested a  report  on  the  investigation. 

He  added  that  the  poUce  were  studying 
photographs  of  the  flag-burning  in  an  effort 
to  identify  any  participants.  Under  state 
law,  burning  an  American  flag  is  punishable 
by  a  flne  of  up  to  $50. 

Although  hundreds  of  Federal  agents  and 
local  police  were  in  the  Sheep  Meadow  when 
the  flag  was  burned,  it  was  understood  that 
none  were  close  enough  to  stop  it  and  that 
the  police  were  reluctant  to  take  any  action 
that  might  provoke  disorder. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  17,  19671 
March  to  Beat  or  DimjiENT  Drums 

(By  Scottie  Lanahan) 
S  a.m.,  Saturday — Very  hot  in  WaslUngton. 
Decide  to  wear  light  spring  dress,  suitable 
for  marching  from  Central  Park  to  United 
Nations.  Pick  up  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson,  wear- 
ing cotton  suit,  and  her  step-grandson  Drew 
Arnold,  tall,  handsome,  red-headed  student 
at  GW. 

9  a.m. — Arrive  National  Airport  .  .  .  Jus- 
tice William  Douglas  Is  there,  with  arm 
around  blond  bride  Cathy,  dressed  In  khaki 
mlltary-type  Jacket  .  .  .  also  gorgeous  bru- 
net  Linda  Merrifield,  whose  husband  is  law 
clerk  to  Justice  Douglas.  Mrs.  William  Pul- 
brlght  is  supposed  to  have  come;  doctor  said 
no.  Only  Congressional  wife  is  Mrs.  Henry 
Reuss  (husband,  D-Wis.)  with  daughter 
Jackie,  senior  at  Sidwell  Friends. 

9:15  a.m. — Private  plane  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Eaton,  wife  of  magnate  who  befriended 
Klirushchev,  lands  from  Cleveland,  scoops  up 
marching  party.  Seats  arranged  Uke  living- 
room  furniture  .  .  .  make  mistake  of  riding 
backwards,  very  woozy-malting.  Anne  Eaton 
who  looks  like  Greer  Garson,  gives  out  march- 
ing orders  and  picnic  lunches. 

10:30  a.m. — Land  Newark,  met  by  two  sleek 
black  rented  limousines.  Mrs.  Eaton  carried 
off  plane  in  wheel  chair — she  Is  partially 
paralyzed  by  polio.  Tells  us  on  way  into 
town  she  asked  everybody  she  knew  whether 
being  pushed  across  New  York  would  look 
ridiculous,  and  all  said  yes. 

"So  I  decided  to  do  it  anyway,"  she  says. 
She  is  on  national  committee  for  March, 
one  of  founders  of  Women's  Strike  for  Peace. 
11:30  a.m. — Arrive  Central  Park.  Freezing 
cold,  put  on  coats,  mine  comes  to  anltles, 
never  mind,  there  are  plenty  of  other  pe- 
culiar-looking people  around. 

BLUE    JEANS    AND    DATFODILS 

Look  for  Communists,  Trotsky  Revisionists, 
Black  Muslims  and  so  on  .  .  .  only  see 
masses  of  Greenwich-village  young  people 
wearing  blue  Jeans  and  daJTodlls,  apparently 
new  rage  imported  from  London.  Indians 
from  South  Dakota,  never  been  to  New  Tork 
before,  look  frightened  by  microphones 
thrust  under  their  noses. 

Dagmar  Wilson,  Washington  founder  of 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  frantic:  police 
force  has  rearranged  all  plans  at  last  minute. 
Commltteewoman  gets  in  physical  comt>at 
with  photographer  closing  in  on  Martin 
Luther  King.  Harry  Belafonte  offers  arm  to 
Cathy  Douglas. 

12:30  p.m. — Spill  out  of  park  onto  69th 
St.,  then  down  Madison  Ave.  Lines  be- 
draggled, atmosphere  quite  gay,  not  at  all 
Uke  Civil  Rights  march  on  Washington,  which 
had  almost  religious  feeling. 

Bystanders  three-deep  along  sidewalks 
strangely  quiet.  One  shouts,  "You're  all 
Communists,"  another,  "You  ought  to  have 
your  brains  washed."  A  few  clap.  Most  Just 
stare. 


Absence  of  singing  noticeable.  Once  in  a 
while,  young  group  starts  up  with  "Hey.  hey, 
LBJ,  how  many  Iclds  have  you  killed  today?" 
Others  eye  them  anxlotisly,  questioning  taste. 
At  62nd  St.,  antl-antl-war  group  runs  along 
sidewalk  parallel  to  march  with  sign,  "Doc- 
tor Spock  Smokes  Bananas,"  and  shouts  of 
"Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  how  many  kids  have 
you  done  in?"  Trotsky  Revisionists? 

GUITARS   AND   HELICOPTERS 

1:30  p.m. — Reach  UN  Plaza.  Large  crowd 
already  waiting.  TV  cameras  on  tops  of 
buildings  shrouded  In  smog.  Pete  Seeger. 
Daddy  of  the  social -message  folk  singers, 
gets  crowd  to  chant  with  him,  "One,  two, 
three,  four.  Stop,  This,  Lousy,  War."  Raised 
platform  packed  with  guitars.  Helicopters 
fly  overhead,  drowning  out  songs.  Ordered 
out  by  McNamara? 

3  p.m. — Spieeches  start.  Announcement 
made  Central  Park  is  stlU  filled — crowd  roars 
with  pleasure.  Twenty  lost  chUdren  are 
found.  Martin  Luther  King  gets  ovation. 
Like  other  Negro  speakers,  he  emphasizes 
civil  rights  aspect  of  war,  but  gets  most  ap- 
platise  when  he  Is  most  general,  for  example 
when  quoting  President  Kennedy :  "Mankind 
must  eUmlnate  war,  or  war  will  eliminate 
mankind." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  the  baby  and  child 
care  expert  who  is  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
peace  cause,  and  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  the 
Nobel-prlze-wlnnlng  atomic  scientist,  speak 
bilefiy.  They  look  cold  and  out-of-place, 
bundled  up  in  their  good  manners  among 
the  arrogant  and  bearded  intimates  of  the 
civil  rights  leaders,  who  hug  each  other  with 
Joy  when  Stokely  Carmlchael  calls  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  "fool."  and  the  President  a 
"buffoon." 

"a  psychedelic  was" 

"White  people  are  sending  black  people  to 
fight  yeUow  people  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming red,"  says  Carmlchael,  the  other  civil 
rights  idol  of  the  occasion.  "Tou  might  al- 
most caU  it  a  psychedelic  war."  The  crowd 
titters.  A  smaU,  vociferous  group  yells 
"Black  Power"  over  and  over. 

Carmlchael  is  sensitive-looking,  but  ob- 
viously a  victim  of  his  own  fame,  like  a 
movie  star.  Followers  grab  at  him,  whis- 
per to  him,  acting  as  bodyguards  or  advance 
men.     Defensive,  as  If  he  were  a  sort  of  God. 

4:30  p.m. — Starts  to  rain.  Our  little  band 
already  frozen,  decides  to  take  advantage  of 
our  advantages,  Uke  limousines.  Llmoxislnes 
disappear.  Find  Carey  llmoiislnes.  On  way 
back  across  town,  cross  last  section  of  march. 
stUl  filling  streets. 

On  way  to  Newark,  stuck  in  gigantic  traffic 
Jam  .  .  .  truck  is  ttimed  over  on  side,  lying 
in  middle  of  highway.  Discuss  march.  Hos- 
tess Anne  Eaton,  is  pleased  by  size  of  turn- 
out, not  as  worried  as  rest  of  us  about  con- 
fusion of  two  causes. 

"We  need  as  many  people  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  fight  for  peace  as  we  can  get," 
she  says.  "Maybe  they're  not  all  our  best 
friends,  and  maybe  we  don't  approve  of 
everything  they  said,  but  as  long  as  we  have 
a  common  end,  we're  getting  somewhere." 

NOT  JUST  BUNCH  OF  BEATNIKS 

6:30  p.m. — Back  on  plane  for  Washington. 
i>ar  open,  Mrs.  Eaton's  step-grand-daughter- 
in-law.  Cris  LePevre.  married  to  Dr.  Robert 
LeFevre  of  Cleveland,  wraps  blankets  around 
those  still  shivering. 

Round-table  discussion  about  why  this 
sudden  merger  of  the  civil  rights  and  anti- 
war movements.  Surely  not  Just  whim  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Agreement  that  In  a 
subtle  way.  deep  in  the  national  conscious- 
ness, the  fight  for  racial  equality  and  national 
self-determination  are  related.  Marchers 
were  not  "Just  a  bunch  of  beatniics,"  we 
agree.  Do  not  feel  entirely  comfortable, 
however,  with  the  sudden  shift,  much  as 
we're  all  for  civil  rights. 

8:00  p.m. — Land  In  Washington.  Boiling 
hot.    Thank  Mrs.  Eaton.    Get  stv*'  in  mon- 
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umental  traffic  Jam  going  over  Key  Bridge; 
accident.  Luvle  Pearson  loses  front-door  key. 
9  p.m. — Read)  home,  have  supper,  crawl 
In  bed.  Wonder  what  In  the  world  good  ac- 
complished. Reassiirlng  that  at  least  Ad- 
ministration has  tangible  proof  that  Ameri- 
can people  have  no  heart  In  war.  only  faith 
in  Admimstratlon.  Figure  that  Is  good  for 
Administration  to  be  reminded  of.  Oo  to 
sleep  feeling  like  Trotsky  revisionist,  coddled 
by  Capitalism. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  TREATIES:  WHY  IS 
THE  UNITED  STATES  STALLING?— 
LVI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Wil- 
liam Korey  has  written  a  most  scholarly 
and  perceptive  article  on  the  U.S.  failure 
to  ratify  any  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Korey  and  can  attest  to  his  own  sincere 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  human  rights 
as  well  as  his  prodigious  accomplish- 
ments in  that  field. 

Formerly  on  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
University  and  City  College  of  New  York, 
Bill  Korey  serves  as  B'nal  B'rlth  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  article  which  I  commend  to  all 
my  colleagues.  Bill  Korey  makes  a  com- 
pelling case  for  the  U.S.  ratification 
of  the  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Korey's  article  entitled  "Human  Rights 
Treaties:  Why  Is  United  States  Stall- 
ing?" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1967) 

HCMAN  Rights  Treaties  :  Wht  Is  the  UNrncD 

States  Stalling? 

(By  William  Korey) 

Twenty  years  of  effort  by  the  United 
Nations  to  give  vitality  and  concrete  form 
to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  will  be  celebrated  in  1968,  designated 
by  the  General  Assembly  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year.  From  1945  to  1948 
the  United  States  delegation  led  the  move- 
ment for  the  enactment  of  the  Declaration 
as  the  embodiment  of  basic  democratic  po- 
litical ideas.  But  since  then,  while  the 
United  Nations  has  been  struggling  to  estab- 
lish global  norms  of  conduct,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  chief  laggard  In  trans- 
lating them  into  international  law.  At  the 
present  time  the  U.S.  Senate  has  yet  to  ratify 
a  single  human  rights  treaty. 

By  next  year  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  will  have  completed 
about  a  dozen  conventions  on  human 
rights,  including  one  banning  religious  in- 
tolerance (scheduled  for  adoption  in  the  1967 
session  of  the  Assembly ) ,  and  the  twin  cove- 
nants on  civil  and  political  rights  and  on 
economic,  social  and  cultural  rights.  There- 
after the  focus  of  the  effort  will  shift  to 
methods  and  machinery  for  effectively  im- 
plementing the  measures. 

When  it  established  International  Human 
Rights  Tear  the  General  Assembly  singled 
out  nine  conventions  which  all  member 
states  were  specifically  "Invited"  to  ratify 
"before  1968."  Failure  to  ratify  will  no  doubt 
limit  a  government's  effectiveness  In  the 
U.N. -sponsored  Intergovernmental  confer- 
ence to  be  held  In  Tehran  In  the  spring  of 
1968.  There  stress  will  be  placed  upon  pro- 
cedures for  Implementation,  and  treaty  ab- 


stainers, however  shielded  by  legalisms,  can 
expect  to  be  made  acutely  uncomfortable. 
One  of  these  will  be  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Administration  takes  vigorous 
steps  this  year  to  overcome  the  "lingering 
Brlckerltls"  that  has  afOicted  the  Senate  for 
well  over  a  decade. 

The  faUure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
human  rights  treaties  has  seriously  em- 
barrassed the  conduct  of  Its  policy  at  the 
United  Nations  and  prevented  It  from  effec- 
tively championing  the  rule  of  law  on  an 
International  scale.  On  almost  every  occa- 
sion when  we  have  advanced  or  supported 
proposals  for  the  protection  of  human  rights, 
our  justification  for  doing  so  has  been  force- 
fully challenged  by  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
the  Russians  point  out,  a  power  that  has 
refused  to  accede  to  any  hxunan  rights  treaty 
Is  scarcely  In  a  position  to  advise  on  en- 
forcement procedures.  Our  pronouncements 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  are  often 
branded  as  brazen  hypocrisy,  and  It  Is  said 
that  the  kind  of  company  we  keep  In  falling 
to  ratify  a  single  human  rights  treaty — South 
Africa  and  Spain — testifies  to  the  American 
piuposes. 

The  Administration  Is  acutely  aware  that 
the  developing  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia 
measure  us  In  terms  of  our  commitment  to 
the  advancement  of  human  rights  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  President  Johnson  em- 
phasized this  point  In  his  speech  to  African 
ambassadors  at  the  White  House  last  May: 

"The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  rooted  in  its  life  at  home.  We  wUl  not 
permit  human  rights  to  be  restricted  In  our 
own  country.  And  we  will  not  support  poli- 
cies abroad  which  are  based  on  the  rule  of 
minorities  or  the  discredited  notion  that  men 
are  unequal  before  the  law. 

"We  will  not  live  by  a  double  standard — 
professing  abroad  what  we  do  not  practice 
at  home,  or  venerating  at  home  what  we  Ig- 
nore abroad." 

Concern  on  this  score  no  doubt  hastened 
the  significant  decision  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  September  28,  1966,  to  sign 
the  U.N.  Convention  on  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. While  signing  an  international  treaty 
does  not,  of  course,  assure  that  ratification 
will  follow,  It  does  suggest  a  solemn  commit- 
ment by  the  Administration  to  exert  the 
required  effort  to  attain  this  objective.  No 
one  can  be  optimistic  at  tills  late  date,  and 
particularly  alter  the  effects  of  the  "white 
backlash."  that  the  Senate  will  quickly  re- 
verse a  position  that  has  already  hardened, 
but  at  least  the  Administration  has  Indi- 
cated Its  Intention  to  make  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  convince  the  Senate  that  a  policy 
sponsored  by  John  Brlcker  and  formally 
enunciated  by  John  Foster  Dulles  must  now 
be  revised. 

n 

By  urging  U.S.  ratification  of  international 
human  rights  treaties,  the  Administration 
would  be  continuing  an  effort  begun  by 
American  policy-makers  after  the  war  to  Im- 
plement the  'Pour  Freedoms"  announced  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  January 
6,  1941,  reiterated  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  of 
the  same  year  and  elaborated  In  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  "Proposals"  of  1944.  At  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  In  San  Fran- 
cisco In  April  1945,  American  delegates  were 
instrumental  in  the  drafting  of  the  Charter, 
which  made  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
a  central  focus  of  the  world  organization. 

Led  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  recommended 
the  creation  of  an  "International  Bill  of 
Rights"  to  be  comprised  of  a  declaration 
(the  "Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,"  adopted  In  Parts,  December  10, 
1948),  a  legally  binding  covenant  (or  con- 
vention) and  "measures  of  Implementation." 
The  projected  covenant  (split  Into  two 
separate  parts),  together  with  implementa- 
tion clauses,  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
twenty-first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
In    December    1966,    thereby — as    U    Thant 


noted — "fulfilling  one  of  the  promises  made 
at  San  Francisco  in  1946." 

Already,  through  the  Nxiremberg  Trtbunal. 
of  which  the  United  States  was  a  major 
arctiitect,  the  rule  of  law  as  applied  to  crim- 
inal violations  of  human  rights  had  been 
given  a  firm  foundation.  Thus  President 
Harry  Truman  could  comment  in  November 
1948  that  the  "undisputed  gain"  of  Nurem- 
berg Is  "the  formal  recognition  that  there 
are  crimes  against  humanity."  Recognized 
among  the  "crimes  against  humanity"  were 
persecutions  on  political,  racial  or  religious 
grounds  whether  or  not  sanctioned  by  do- 
mestic law.  In  consequence  of  this  "revolu- 
tion in  International  crtmlnal  law,"  on  ero- 
sion of  the  earlier  principle  of  exclusive 
domestic  Jurisdiction  In  the  area  of  human 
rights  had  taken  place.  The  General  As- 
sembly was  later  to  endorse  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal. 

One  expression  of  this  principle  was  the 
Genocide  Convention,  the  first  hiiman  rights 
treaty  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  (De- 
cember 9,  1948) .  This  convention  branded 
as  a  crime  "acts  committed  with  an  Intent 
to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as  such." 
Today  It  is  all  but  forgotten  that  the  United 
States  played  a  key  role  in  its  drafting,  and 
tiiat  the  text  was  formulated  in  terms  of 
familiar  Anglo-American  legal  theory  and 
couched  in  language  of  traditional  American 
common  law  concepts.  In  a  speech  to  the 
General  Assembly  shortly  before  the  treaty's 
adoption.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ernest 
A.  Gross,  the  head  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, drew  attention  to  the  prominent  part 
played  by  the  United  States  In  bringing  the 
treaty  Into  existence : 

"It  seems  to  the  United  States  delegation 
that  In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with 
this  Convention  before  the  memory  of  re- 
cent horrifying  genocldal  acts  has  faded 
from  the  minds  and  conscience  of  man.  Posi- 
tive action  must  be  taken  now.  My  Govern- 
ment is  eager  to  see  a  Genocide  Convention 
adopted  at  this  session  of  the  Assembly  and 
signed  by  all  member  states  before  we  quit 
with  our  labors  here." 

Two  days  after  the  convention  was  adopted 
by  the  Assembly,  the  United  States  appended 
Its  signature. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  U.S.  ratification 
would  come  swiftly.  On  June  16,  1949,  Presi- 
dent Truman  transmitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate,  asking  for  Its  consent. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  held  public  hearings  In 
January  and  February  1960,  during  which  an 
Administration  spokesman,  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  testified 
that  ratification  was  necessary  to  "demon- 
strate to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  determined  to  maintain  Its  moral 
leadership  in  international  affairs  and  to  par- 
tlclpate  in  the  development  of  International 
law  on  the  basis  of  human  Justice." 

In  May  1950  the  subcommittee  reported 
favorably  on  the  convention  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, but  to  meet  objections  from  segments 
of  the  legal  profession  as  well  as  from  con- 
servative political  forces,  the  subcommittee 
recommended  that  four  "understandings" 
and  one  "declaration"  be  embodied  In  the 
resolution  consenting  to  ratification.  The 
"understandings"  were  designed  to  clarify 
the  Senate's  interpretation  of  certain  lan- 
guage In  the  convention  and  to  prevent  Its 
being  applied  against  the  United  States  In 
the  event,  for  example,  of  a  single  lynching. 
The  most  Important  clarification  was  de- 
signed to  meet  objections  that  the  treaty 
might  adversely  affect  federal-state  relations 
by  sapping  the  authority  of  states  on  crimi- 
nal matters.  The  proposed  "declaration"  met 
the  constitutional  issue  by  noting  that  the 
Senate  considers  ratification  "to  be  an  exer- 
cise of  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  define  and 
punish  offenses  against  the  law  of  natlon.s. 
expressly  conferred  by  Article  I,  Section  8, 
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Clause  10,  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion  " 

Even  these  clarifications — which  many 
thought  unnecessary  because  they  were  self- 
evident — failed  to  elicit  positive  action  by 
the  full  committee.  A  resurgent  "nativism," 
which  was  gaining  momentum  from  the  Mc- 
Carthy movement,  gave  support  to  those  who 
felt  that  our  sovereignty  might  be  under- 
mined by  the  United  Nations  and  the  legal 
Instruments  It  was  forging. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  finally 
smothered  the  Genocide  Convention  and.  in- 
deed, all  hope  of  ratification  of  other  human 
rights  treaties  then  being  considered  by  U.N. 
bodies.  This  was  a  response  to  Senator  John 
Brlcker's  campaign  to  restrict  the  presidential 
treaty-making  power,  In  which  he  argued 
that  human  rights  treaties  would  upset  the 
prevailing  balance  of  federal -state  powers. 
According  to  Senator  Brlcker's  adherents,  the 
constitutional  provision  that  made  treaties 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  provided  a  loop- 
hole whereby  matters  constitutionally  wltlxln 
the  province  of  the  states  would  come  under 
federal  Jurisdiction.  (In  ItisaouH  v.  Holland, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  in  1920  that  the 
Constitution  authorizes  Congress,  In  imple- 
mentation of  valid  treaty  commitments,  to 
pass  legislation  on  certain  matters  otherwise 
reserved  to  the  states.) 

Partly  In  order  to  weaken  the  offensive 
against  the  presidential  treaty-making  power. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  on  behalf  of  the  Admin- 
istration, committed  the  government  not  to 
adhere  to  "formal  (legal)  undertakings"  on 
human  rights,  but  rather  to  seek  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  everywhere  by 
"methods  of  persuasion,  education  and 
example."  He  went  on  to  tell  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
April  6,  1963,  that  the  AdmlnlBtratlon  would 
not  "become  a  party  to  any  [human  rights) 
covenant  or  present  it  as  a  treaty  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate."  The  Secretary  of 
State  supported  his  statement  with  an  argu- 
ment which,  though  hoary,  continues  to  be 
accepted  even  today  by  some  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  treaty-mak- 
ing power,  he  Insisted,  cannot  be  used  "as  a 
way  of  effectuating  reforms,  particularly  in 
relation  to  social  matters."  It  would  be  a 
reversal  of  the  "traditional  limits"  of  the 
exercise  of  treaty-making,  he  declared,  to  use 
it  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  "Internal  social 
changes." 

This  classic  viewpoint  had  been  stated  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  In  1929  when  he  con- 
tended that  the  treaty-making  power  must 
be  used  only  "with  regard  to  matters  of 
International  concern."  But  the  fact  Is  that 
various  human  rights  have  been  dealt  with 
and  protected  by  International  treaties  since 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  In  1648.  for  example,  provided 
for  equality  of  religious  rtghU  In  Germany. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  In  1815  advocated  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  And  as  part  of  the 
settlement  following  the  First  World  War.  a 
number  of  treaties  Involving  states  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  carried  elaborate 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  mlnoritleg. 
with  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  guarantor. 
During  the  nineteenth  centiu'y  the  United 
States  Government  Itself  was  a  party  to 
dozens  of  treaties  regulating  the  slave  trade. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  Dulles  doctrine 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  those  U.S.  foreign- 
policy  goals  elaborated  during  and  after 
World  War  II  which  had  given  emphasis  to 
the  Intimacy  between  domestic  suppression 
and  foreign  aggression,  and  which  had  under- 
scored the  necessity  of  extending  the  rule 
of  law  to  the  world  arena.  Ironically.  Dulles 
himself,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly  In  1948,  had  urged 
the  drafting  of  a  covenant  that  would  trans- 
late human  rights  Into  law.  In  an  effective 
speech  then,  he  drew  an  analogy  between  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution,  on  the  one  band,  and  the 


Universal  Declaration  and  the  International 
Covenant,  on  the  other,  observing  that  legally 
binding  instruments  followed  and  gave  force 
to  inspirational  declarations. 


evaluation  that  makes  the  current  VJJ.  re- 
porting system  on  himian  rights  so  inade- 
quate (the  IX.O.  excepted). 
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Brlcker  and  Dulles  notwithstanding,  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties  saw  the  adoption 
(usually  by  tuianlmous  vote)  of  conventions 
on:  tlie  status  of  refugees  (1961) ;  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  women  (1963);  the  status  of 
stateless  persons  (1954);  the  aboUtlon  of 
forms  of  servitude  akin  to  slavery  (1966); 
the  abolition  of  forced  labor  (an  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  treaty  In  1957); 
the  nationality  of  married  women  (1957); 
discrimination  In  employment  and  occupa- 
tion (by  the  IX.O.  in  1968);  discrimination 
in  education  (a  UNESCO  Convention  in 
1960);  the  reduction  of  statelessness  (1961); 
and  the  free  consent  to  and  minimum  age  of 
marriage  (1962). 

These  efforts  were  capped  by  the  General 
Assembly's  adoption  on  Deceml)er  21.  1965, 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  the  most 
Important  treaty  to  date  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights.  Described  by  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg  as  going  "to  the  core  of  so 
much  of  the  turmoil  and  injustice  that  still 
marks  the  world  of  the  Twentieth  Century," 
It  constitutes  a  remarkable  breakthrough 
both  In  Its  coverage  and  Its  machinery  for 
Implementation.  Credit  for  this  achieve- 
ment must  go  to  the  powerful  Afro-Asian 
bloc  which  is  particularly  sensitive  to  racial 
Issues. 

This  convention  transcends  the  race  issue. 
It  forbids  all  forms  of  discrimination  based 
upon  "color,  descent,  or  national  or  ethnic 
origin."  Thus  it  was  made  clear  during  the 
U.N.  debate  that  the  convention  covers  antl- 
Semltlsm  and  "every  one  of  .  ,  .  (the)  varied 
manifestations  and  guises  (of  racial  dis- 
crimination) even  if  not  specifically  men- 
tioned by  name."  As  impressive  as  the  scope 
of  the  convention  is  the  machinery  created 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  No 
other  U.N.  convention  provides  a  special  and 
permanent  organ  to  deal  on  a  continuing 
basis  with  implementation  (although  a  few 
allow  for  the  submission  of  unresolved  dis- 
putes to  the  International  Court  of  Justice) . 

The  new  convention  creates  a  permanent 
elgbteen-member  organ — the  "Committee  on 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination" — 
elected  for  a  four-year  period,  by  and  from 
the  ratifying  powers.  This  committee  Is  to 
receive  from  contracting  states  on  a  regular 
basis  reports  of  measures  taken  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  spelled  out  In  the  conven- 
tion. The  reporting  procedure  constitutes 
a  crucial  element  In  the  Implementation 
machinery.  For,  given  the  present  charac- 
ter of  the  U.N.  and  the  supremacy  of  na- 
tional sovereignty,  the  most  effective  means 
of  enforcing  human  rights  Is  moral  suasion. 
To  the  extent  that  contracting  states  are 
obligated  to  report  regularly,  they  are  under 
constant  pressure  to  fulfill  treaty  provisions. 
Moreover,  the  committee  may,  if  it  so  de- 
sires, require  a  report  from  a  contracting 
state  at  any  time  and,  beyond  this,  can  seek 
"further  Information." 

Clearly,  the  conomlttee  potentially  can 
wield  considerable  moral  authority.  In  ad- 
dition to  receiving  and  seeking  Information, 
It  Is  reqtilred  to  submit  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, through  the  Secretary-General,  an 
annual  report  on  Its  activities.  Thus  It  can 
focus  the  spotlight  of  world  opinion  upon  de- 
velopments in  Individual  countries.  Further- 
more, the  convention  gives  the  committee  the 
additional  right  of  "making  suggestions  and 
general  recommendations"  to  the  Assembly, 
based  upon  Its  examination  of  the  reports 
and  information  received.  This  right,  if  ex- 
ercised, could  become  a  potent  force,  perhaps 
resulting  in  the  critical  evaluation  of  reports 
submitted  by  contracting  states.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  absence  of  machinery  for  critical 
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In  December  1962,  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy instructed  the  American  delegation  to 
the  V2i.  to  sign  the  marriage  convention. 
By  1963,  he  had  become  acutely  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  human  rights  as  a  factor 
In  the  world  situation.  His  historic  Amer- 
ican University  address  of  Jime  10  in  that 
year  tmderscored  the  theme  that  peace  it- 
self "in  the  last  analysis"  is  "a  matter  of  hu- 
man rights."  In  a  wide-ranging  speech  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  September,  he  once 
again  reasserted  the  etu-lier  determination  of 
U.S.  policy-makers  to  assume  the  leadership 
in  promoting  human  rights  everywhere  and 
advancing  the  rule  of  law  on  an  interna- 
tional scale.  Convinced  that  the  Dulles 
policy  must  finally  be  eliminated.  President 
Kennedy  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in  July 
1963  three  human  rights  treaties — those 
dealing  with  political  rights  of  women, 
slavery  and  forced  labor.  Urging  the  Sen- 
ate's consent,  he  observed:  "The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  renounce  responsibil- 
ity for  support  of  the  very  fimdamentals 
which  distinguish  our  concept  of  govern- 
ment from  all  forms  of  tyranny." 

The  treaties  selected  for  transmittal  were 
deliberately  chosen  to  avoid  the  constitu- 
tional issue.  The  Nineteenth  Amendment 
had  brought  the  political  rights  of  women 
clearly  within  the  federal  jurisdiction;  simi- 
larly the  Thirteenth  Amendment  had  made 
slavery  and  forced  labor  a  federal  concern. 
Had  he  lived.  President  Kennedy  would  no 
doubt  have  pressed  for  ratification  of  these 
treaties  and  very  likely  gone  on  to  urge  U£. 
accession  to  other  treaties.  Until  very  re- 
cently, the  Johnson  Administration  has  done 
little  to  pursue  the  Kennedy  objective. 

The  failure  to  ratify  human  rights  treaties 
has  made  It  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  United  States  to  take  a  constructive  part 
in  the  effort  to  implement  human  rights 
goals.  In  March  of  last  year,  when  an  Amer- 
ican delegate  strongly  endorsed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.N.  High  Commissions  for 
Human  Rights — a  Costa  Rlcan  initiative — 
the  Soviet  Union's  representative  was  able 
to  charge  that  U.S.  advocacy  was  "hypocri- 
tical" and  "almost  Indecent,"  since  the 
Americans  "resolutely  refuse  to  accept  legal 
obligations"  contained  in  international  trea- 
ties on  human  rights. 

The  U.S.SJl.  rarely  misses  an  opportunity 
to  note  that  the  UrUted  States  has  yet  to 
ratify  the  genocide  treaty.  A  typical  article 
from  Pravda   (April  24,  1966)    reads: 

"It  Is  characteristic  that  several  Imperialist 
powers.  In  the  first  place  the  U.S.A.,  which 
has  paid  Up  service  to  the  campaign  to  halt 
genocide,  have  not  ratified  this  convention. 

This  Is  no  accident.  Racial  and  national 
oppression  Is  still  very  widespread  in  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Of  course  the  Soviet  charges  have  not 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Indeed,  many  delegates 
at  the  XJJf.,  Including  those  from  friendly 
and  neutral  states,  find  the  U.S.  failure  to 
ratify  himian  rights  treaties  Incomprehen- 
sible and  privately  question  the  sincerity  of 
our  advocacy  of  proposals  such  as  that  for  a 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights.  For 
the  majority  of  states  have  not  been  lag- 
gard in  ratifying  the  conventions.  For  ex- 
ample, as  of  November  1,  1966,  69  countries 
bad  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention  (the 
United  Kingdom,  a  long-time  abstainer,  will 
soon  join);  75  had  ratified  the  Forced  Labor 
Convention:  67  the  Slavery  Convention;  56 
the  Employment  Discrimination  Convention: 
and  50  the  Political  Rights  of  Women  Con- 
vention. 

Besides  embarrassing  the  United  States  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  UJJ.  policy,  abstention 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  complaining 
effectively  about  the  non-implementation  of 
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any  oonventlon  by  a  ratifying  power.  Only 
those  who  are  contracting  parties  to  a  con- 
ventloD  are  In  a  position  to  "blow  the  whis- 
tle" on  Tlolatlons  of  treaty  obligations  by  an 
acceding  state. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  consider 
that  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
secured  not  by  building  an  effective  struc- 
ture of  International  law  but  by  the  use  of 
power.  Dean  Acheson  gave  expression  to 
this  view  when,  In  his  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  on  May  7,  1966,  he  asserted 
that  In  the  world  today  the  pursuit  of  peace 
through  law  Is  "Illusory."  Ambassador 
Goldberg  rebutted  the  Acheson  approach  In 
a  lecture  at  Columbia  University  twelve 
days  later.  NoUng  that  the  United  States 
derives  Its  influence  "not  only  from  great 
physical  power,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
our  basic  law  and  our  national  outlook  are 
premised  on  the  equality  and  dignity  of  all 
men,"  he  went  on  to  say  that  "the  way  to 
peace  Is  ...  to  work  with  all  our  might  for 
the  establishment  of  a  structure  of  law  that 
will  be  reliable.  .  .  ." 

The  clash  of  views  was  renewed  at  the  end 
of  1966  on  a  related  Issue.  Responding  to 
the  Administration's  action  In  supporting 
U.N.  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
Mr.  Acheson  charged  that  It  transgressed 
"the  First  Commandment"  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter: there  must  be  no  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  of  another 
state.  Ambassador  Goldberg,  speaking  be- 
fore the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
on  December  29,  emphasized  that  law  must 
foster  In  the  International  realm  "the  same 
creative  and  positive  values  which  nations, 
at  their  best,  have  fulfilled  In  their  domes- 
tic life."  In  a  crucial  passage  he  declared: 
"Law  must  operate  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion, to  assure  human  rights.  .  .  ." 

V 

An  IndlcaUon  that  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration may  be  retiunlng  to  the  earlier  ob- 
jective of  advancing  the  rule  of  law  by  pro- 
moting human  rights  treaties  U  the  decision 
to  sign  the  Convention  on  Racial  Discrim- 
ination. But  will  the  President  press  for 
Its  prompt  ratification,  so  that  the  United 
States  may  become  a  member  of  the  all- 
Important  enforcement  organ  of  the  treaty?  > 
Resistance  can  be  expected  from  those  In 
the  Senate  who  wlU  contend  that  racial 
discrimination  Is  not  a  matter  of  "Interna- 
tional concern"  and  therefore  not  an  ap- 
propriate subject  for  a  treaty.  But  this 
argument  becomes  less  and  less  meaningful 
when  apartheid  In  South  Africa,  the  race 
problem  In  Rhodesia  and  the  ethnic  con- 
flict In  Cyprus  rank  so  high  on  the  UJ». 
agenda. 

It  will  also  be  argued  that  parts  of  the 
convention  claah  with  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  that  Article  4,  which  calls  for 
a  ban  on  "aU  dissemination  of  Ideas  based 
upon  racial  superiority  or  hatred."  and  all 
"organizations"  and  "propaganda  activities 
which  promote  and  Incite  racial  discrimina- 
tion." threatens  freedom  of  speech  and  asso- 
ciation. While  the  convention  makes  an  ef- 
fort to  balance  these  restrictions  by  requiring 
"due  regard"  for  the  principles  of  "freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression"  and  "freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association"  embodied 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Imprecision  of  the  language  does 
raise  a  serious  question. 

When  the  convention  was  still  In  the  draft- 
ing stage  In  1964.  the  United  States  objected 
to  language  which  obligated  member  states 
to  outlaw  organizations  that  not  only  "incite" 
but  also  merely  "promote"  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Prior  to  the  final  vote  on  the  con- 
vention In  the  General  Assembly.  Ambassa- 


dor Goldberg  Interpreted  the  language  of 
Article  4  in  the  context  of  the  "clear  and 
present  danger  doctrine;  "a  government 
should  only  act  where  speech  Is  associated 
with,  or  threatens  Immediately  to  lead  to, 
action  against  which  the  public  has  a  right 
to  be  protected."  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
threat,  he  went  on,  the  article  "does  not 
obligate  a  state  to  take  action  that  would 
prohibit  Its  citizens  from  freely  and  fully 
expressing  their  views  on  any  subject  no 
matter  how  obnoxious  they  may  be,  or 
whether  they  are  In  accord  with  government 
policy  or  not." 

This  position  was  reiterated  In  the  state- 
ment which  accompanied  U.S.  slgnatxire  of 
the  convention:  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  Individual  rights  such  as  the 
right  of  free  speech,  and  nothing  In  the  Con- 
vention shall  be  deemed  to  require  or  to 
authorize  legislation  or  other  action  by  the 
United  States  of  America  Incompatible  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  Since  the  con- 
vention provides  for  the  use  of  reservations 
In  BO  far  as  they  are  compatible  with  "the 
object  and  purpose"  of  the  treaty,  a  reserva- 
tion incorporating  this  view  could  be  ap- 
pended to  the  ratification. 

The  other  principal  U.N.  human  rights 
treaties  do  not  pose  this  problem.  A  panel 
of  distinguished  citizens  at  a  1965  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion urged  the  Administration  to  press  for 
"prompt"  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  and  the  three  treaties  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Kennedy.  The 
panel  went  further  and  recommended  ratifi- 
cation of  the  UNESCO  treaty  on  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  education,  and  two  I.L.O.  treaties 
barring  discrimination  in  employment  and 
In  pay.  The  question  Is  whether  President 
Johnson,  as  International  Human  Rights 
Tear  approaches,  will  heed  this  advice  and 
give  it  a  high  priority.  Unless  leadership 
is  forthcoming,  the  malaise  of  Brlckerltls  in 
the  upper  legislative  chamber  will  continue 
to  embarrass  the  United  States  and  impede 
the  achievement  of  Its  international  goals. 


'  The  organ  U  to  be  elected  six  months 
after  27  governments  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention. Were  the  United  States  to  be  one 
of  the  ratlfiers,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
elected  to  the  elghteen-member  body. 


COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING     AND 
COORDINATION    ACT     OP     1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17.  I  introduced  amendment  No.  165  to 
S.  1445.  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

My  sunendment  strikes  section  209  of 
S.  1445  and  adds  a  new  title,  the  Com- 
prehensive Planning  and  Coordination 
Act  of  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  new  title  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMABT  OF  SlNATOE  SCOTT'S  PROPOSED  COM- 
PREHENSrVE     PlANNINO     AND     COORDINATION 

Act  of  1967 
1.  Purposes: 

a.  To  encourage  States,  metropolitan  areas, 
and  other  multijurlsdictlonal  districts  to 
engage  in  comprehensive  planmng,  pro- 
gramming, and  coordination,  and  to  give  in- 
centives for  such  activity. 

b.  To  Improve  coordination  of  programs 
within  the  Federal  Government  Itself  (the 
Ofllce  of  Emergency  Planning  in  the  Execu- 
tive OfiQce  of  the  President  would  be  re- 
named the  Ofllce  of  Comprehensive  Develop- 
ment and  Emergency  Planning,  and  would 
be  charged  with  administering  the  Act). 

c.  To  establish  a  framework  for  natlon- 
State-Iocal  program  budgeting  systems  and 
to   provide  Incentives   for  participation. 

d.  To  permit  a  more  complete  view  of 


State  and  local  needs  and  thus  improve  the 
ablUty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  allo- 
cate its  resources. 
a.  Provisions: 

a.  Encourages  the  establishment  of  a  single 
comprehensive  planning,  programming,  and 
coordination  staff  in  each  governor's  ofllce 
and  defines  the  State  planning,  program- 
ming, and  coordination  function. 

b.  Encourages  the  establishment  of  policy- 
based  planning,  programming,  and  coordina- 
tion processes  In  development  districts  and 
metropolitan  area,  responsible  to  the  elected 
ofllcials  of  the  unit  or  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  comprising  a  development 
district  or  metropolitan  area. 

c.  Provides  for  coordination  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  through  State,  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  development  district  planning, 
programming  and  coordination  agencies. 
After  June  30,  1968,  any  application  for  a 
Federal  loan  or  grant  to  an  agency  of  State 
government  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
comments  of  the  comprehensive  planning, 
programming,  and  coordination  unit  of  the 
State  government.  Such  comments  would 
relate  the  activities  and  plans  to  be  assisted 
under  the  loan  or  grant  to  State  compre- 
hensive development  plans  and  programs. 
The  same  review  procedure  would  apply  in 
the  case  of  applications  for  a  Federal  loan 
or  grant  to  an  agency  of  local  government 
within  a  development  district  or  metropoli- 
tan area.  In  addition,  any  Federal  agency 
contemplating  direct  Federal  activities  that 
may  significantly  affect  the  development  of  a 
State,  development  district,  or  metropolitan 
area  (e.g.,  construction  of  a  poet  ofllce)  is  to 
consult  with  the  Governor  or  the  develop- 
ment district  or  metropolitan  area  compre- 
hensive planning  unit  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  contemplated  activity  to  the 
planning  program  of  the  State  or  of  the 
development  district  or  metropolitan  area. 

d.  Authorizes  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  Into  agreements  or  compacts  for  co- 
operative efforts  and  mutual  assistance  In 
comprehensive  planning  and  development  of 
interstate  areas,  and  provides  incentives  to 
the  orgamzatlon  of  State  and  metropolitan 
area  comprehensive  planning,  programming 
and  coordination  units.  State  matching 
funds  would  not  be  required  until  after 
June  30,  1970  for  certain  planning  activities. 

e.  Provides  for  notification  and  informa- 
tion, upon  request  of  the  Governor  concern- 
ing Federal  grants-in-aid  available  to  or  allo- 
cated to  each  State. 

f.  Provides  that  a  State  may  submit  an 
annual  development  program  setting  forth 
a  four-year  development  program  with  an 
Indication  of  those  projects  for  which  Fed- 
eral assistance  may  be  sought,  a  development 
budget  for  the  ensuing  Federal  fiscal  year, 
and  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  which 
will  be  sought.  The  same  option  Is  avail- 
able to  development  district  or  metropolitan 
area  comprehensive  planning  units,  which 
will  submit  their  development  programs 
through  the  State  planning  agency  for  ap- 
propriate comments. 

g.  Provides  that  any  State,  development 
district,  or  metropolitan  area  submitting  such 
an  annual  development  program  may  receive 
a  Federal  grant  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  comprehensive  planning,  program- 
ming, and  coordination  activities  (instead  of 
two-thirds);  where  Federal  planning  grants 
already  constitute  three-fourths  of  such 
costs,  they  may  be  increased  to  90  per  cent. 
(This  makes  it  feasible  for  States,  develop- 
ment districts,  and  metropolitan  areas  to 
participate  In  the  national  program  budget- 
ing system  [PPBS]  and  thereby  provides  a 
State  input  Into  the  Federal  budget-making 
process.) 

h.  Specifies  which  political  Jurisdictions 
are  eligible  for  Federal  planning  assistance 
under  the  Act;  authorizes  •60  million  for  FY 
1968  and  $76  million  each  for  FY  1969  and 
1970  for  planning  assistance  to  them. 
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i.  Allots  a  minimum  of  $50,000  to  each 
State  for  comprehensive  State  planning,  pro- 
granuning  and  coordination,  and  between 
•20,000  and  •50,000  to  each  metropolitan 
area  for  comprehensive  planning.  An  addi- 
tional 40  per  cent  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions is  to  be  allocated  among  the  States 
on  a  straight  per  capita  basis.  To  receive 
the  "basic"  allotment,  the  State  or  metro- 
politan area  is  to  submt  an  annual  work 
program  indicating  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning,  programming,  and  coor- 
dination activities  which  it  has  scheduled 
for  the  approaching  Federal  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding assistance  to  sub-State  planning  ac- 
tivlOes  along  with  estimated  costs  and  the 
estimated  Federal  share  requested.  Thus, 
incentives  are  given  for  indicating  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  systematic  and 
orderly  manner  the  annual  planning  require- 
ments of  the  State  and  its  local  agencies. 
These  annual  work  programs  would  con- 
stitute the  application  for  grants  under  the 
OCDEP  Director's  discretionary  fund  to  the 
extent  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  annual  work  programs  Is 
not  covered  by  allotments.  (The  Director's 
discretionary  fund  will  consist  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  annual  appropriation  after  sub- 
tracting the  "basic"  allotments  and  the  per 
capita  allotments.) 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS    WISE    AC- 
TIONS IN  THE  RAILROAD  DISPUTE 

Mr.  PELL.  We  are  nearlng  a  time  of 
decision  in  the  railroad  dispute.  Ahead 
looms  the  possibility  of  either  a  paralyz- 
ing nationwide  strike  or  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  outstanding  differences. 

President  Johnson  has  assured  the  Na- 
tion that  everything  humanly  pwssible 
will  be  done  to  avert  a  strike.  He  has 
backed  his  conviction  with  a  panel  of 
Presidential  mediators  whose  integrity, 
experience,  and  fairmindedness  are  be- 
yond reproach. 

The  issues  involved  in  this  dispute  can, 
and  must,  be  settled.  Collective  bar- 
gaining is  the  heart  of  our  labor-man- 
agement relations.  Our  people  expect 
bargaining  to  be  hard,  but  fair;  they  ex- 
pect both  sides  to  uphold  their  rights,  but 
also  to  uphold  the  national  Interest. 

The  three-man  special  Presidential 
panel  will  insure  that  our  expectations 
are  Justified.  For  these  selfless  and  de- 
voted public  servants  will  inject  Into  the 
negotiations  wisdom  and  total  Imparti- 
ality upon  which  new  trust  and  confi- 
dence can  be  realized. 

I  am  certain  that  a  settlement  can  be 
reached  if  the  leadership  provided  by 
Judge  Fahy  and  his  colleagues  are  met  in 
good  faith  and  in  the  public  interest. 

We  know  that  the  alternative  to  suc- 
cessful negotiations  Is  a  nightmarish 
strike  that  will  spread  chaos  and  suffer- 
ing across  the  land.  The  American  peo- 
ple want  this  strike  to  be  settled.  They 
ask  that  ways  be  found  to  satisfy  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  both  labor  and 
management. 

President  Johnson  has  placed  his  trust 
In  this  special  panel.  He  has  chosen 
wisely  and  has  earned  the  support  of  us 
all. 


VOLUNTARISM 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  perceptive  and  knowledge- 
able men  In  Connecticut  is  Daniel  W. 
Kops.  president  of  Kops  Communica- 
tions, Inc.,  in  New  Haven.    On  April  11, 


1967,  he  spoke  at  a  symposium  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  on  the  subject, 
"Voluntarism:  The  Citizen's  Last  Oppor- 
tunity To  Influence  the  Shape  of  His 
Community."  It  is  an  important  and 
worthwhile  address,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voluntarism:  The  Citizen's  Last  Ofpor- 
TUNiry  To  iNixuENCE  the  Sbai>k  of  Hib 
CouMUNrrT 

(A  speech  by  Daniel  W.  Kops,  president  of 
Kops  Communications,  Inc.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  April  11,  1967) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  Invited  to 
participate  in  this  symposium  on  the  role 
of  the  volunteer. 

It's  a  compliment  to  be  associated  with  an 
effort  sponsored  by  a  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  because  this  university 
has  been  undergoing  impressive  self  study, 
adapting  its  Important  contributions  to  the 
needs  of  a  fast  changing  society.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  environment  for  volunteer  citi- 
zens to  meet  and  review  their  role  in  relation 
to  the  changes  about  us  in  the  field  of  health 
and  welfare. 

And  it's  gratifying,  too,  to  be  engaged  in 
this  discussion  In  South  Bend,  the  locale  of 
your  impressive  "Project  Able."  In  the  face 
of  what  seemed  to  be  an  Insoluble  crisis, 
your  community  leadership  provided  an  an- 
swer for  thousands  idled  by  the  closing  of 
the  Studebaker  plant.  Community  leader- 
ship which  lives  up  to  Its  responsibilities  in 
such  a  manner  Is  indeed  well  equipped  for 
this  discussion. 

Most  particularly  I'm  glad  to  be  here  be- 
cause you  are  taking  time  from  keeping  up 
with  everyday  pressures  to  pause  and  eval- 
uate the  responsibility  and  challenge  of  vol- 
untarism. 

In  doing  so  you  are  facing  up  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  challenges  confronting  your 
community  and  certainly  every  other  city  In 
America. 

That  challenge  is  whether  our  citizens 
through  civic  leadership  of  our  communities 
can  and  will  exercise  a  major  Influence  on 
our  social  planning.  I  call  this  a  critical 
question.  The  shape  of  our  communities  is 
changing  at  a  pace  rapid  enough  to  make 
us  dizzy  and.  if  anything  the  rate  of  change 
will  accelerate  without  waiting  for  us  to 
adapt. 

This  Is  the  eleventh  hour.  If  we  volim- 
teer  citizens  in  South  Bend.  New  Haven  or 
any  other  community  muff  the  opportunity 
that  Is  at  hand,  we  may  be  stuck  with  a  pat- 
tern of  community  life  we  may  live  to  re- 
gret— an  era  of  Ill-fitting  computerized  an- 
swers from  Washington  to  our  social  ills  on 
a  scale  that  may  be  wasteful.  Inefficient  and 
overlapping  in  their  appUcatlons.  We  may 
have  answers  that  don't  fit  the  needs  of  our 
community,  but  we  will  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame. 

Now,  my  assignment  was  to  talk  about  how 
the  activities  of  volunteers  in  our  privately 
supported  agencies  relate  to  the  public  sec- 
tor in  the  health  and  welfare  field. 

In  her  Introduction,  your  chairman  men- 
tioned that  I  am  a  broadcaster,  and  broad- 
casters sometimes  like  to  Issue  disclaimers. 
In  mine  I'd  like  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
a  sociologist.  I'm  not  about  to  give  you  a 
digest  of  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act. 

Like  many  of  you,  I'm  a  citizen  volvmteer. 
My  Interest  in  meeting  the  social  problems 
of  o\ir  communities  stems  from  what  I  con- 
sider the  responsibility  of  my  profession.  In 
our  broadcast  operations  which  date  back  to 
1949,  we  have  been  called  pioneers  In  the 
development  of  radio  editorializing.  We  seek 
out  the  problems  of  our  communities. 


We  try  to  stimulate  the  civic  leaders  and 
public  ofllcials  of  our  communities  to  resolve 
the  problems.  We  try  to  create  public  imder- 
standlng  of  the  problems  and  alternative 
solutions. 

And  of  the  many  editorial  concerns  we 
have  had  in  prodding  a  once  backsliding  New 
England  city  into  Its  current  vitality  none 
has  Interested  and  challenged  us  more  than 
the  need  for  citizen  volunteer  participation 
In  the  health  and  welfare  field. 

The  need — what  we're  really  talking  about 
today  when  we  say  voluntarism — ^Is  for 
meaningful  citizen  Involvement  In  the  plan- 
ning affecting  his  community. 

We  need  citizens  with  a  community-wide 
concern  on  the  boards  of  our  volunteer  and 
public  agencies. 

We  need  citizens,  not  married  to  tradition 
for  the  sake  of  tradition,  on  the  boards  and 
budgets  committees  of  our  United  Fimds. 

And  we  need  citizens  who  are  concerned 
primarily  with  services  for  people,  rather 
than  the  source  of  the  services,  on  our  Com- 
munity Councils  where  the  chaUenges  and 
responsibilities  In  health  and  welfare  plan- 
ning are  specially  evident. 

I  say  especlaUy,  even  though  mindful  that 
Community  Councils  are  far  from  alone  In 
the  field  of  social  planning.  Planning  groups 
have  sprung  up  everywhere  about  us.  Tet 
Community  Councils  have  a  unique  pppor- 
timlty  to  bring  together  all  the  related  plan- 
ning groups.  They  are  In  a  position  to  pro- 
vide an  objective  overview,  because  Councils 
are  generally  free  of  responsibility  for  any 
specific  operating  program. 

Now  I  think  It  would  help  If  we  put  aside 
any  preconceived  or  outdated  notions  about 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  volunteer 
and  public  services  In  our  communities. 
The  line  doesn't  exist  anymore.  The  serv- 
ices that  concern  us  are  supported  by  a 
complex  mixture  of  public  funds,  private 
contributions,  foundation  grants  and  fees 
for  services. 

The  differences  are  In  the  hats  the  people 
Involved  wear  at  a  given  time  as  members 
of  volunteer  boards  or  as  officials  or  policy 
makers  of  public  bodies.  On  both  sides  we 
need  a  great  deal  more  understanding  to 
have  the  ultimate  In  community  services. 

Up  to  now,  we  also  have  failed  to  get  the 
services  of  many  citizens  who  could  make 
planning  function  more  efficiently.  Some 
citizens  have  stayed  out  of  the  picture  be- 
cause of  apathy.  Some  want  no  part  of  it 
because  participation  in  social  planning  sug- 
gests to  them  an  tmpalatable  involvement 
with  public  welfare  programs. 

Conversely  there  are  governmental  officials 
who  prefer  to  go  It  alone,  perhaps  out  of 
dissatisfaction  with  earlier  attempts  to  work 
with  voluntary  organizations  on  oommtinlty 
problems  of  consequence.  Some  politicians 
mistakenly  believe  that  government  should 
take  over  all  health  and  welfare  activities. 
They  think  voluntary  agencies  have  been 
Ineffective  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  poor.  They  believe  that  the  problems 
facing  us  In  health  and  welfare  are  so  mas- 
sive, and  the  financial  support  from  volun- 
tary contributions  such  a  small  share  of  the 
total  cost  that  government  should  take  full 
responslbUlty. 

By  reviewing  some  of  the  history  and 
background  I  hope  we  can  clear  up  these 
misunderstanding^. 

The  last  five  years  have  seen  more  legisla- 
tion bringing  about  changes  in  our  health 
and  welfare  system  than  in  all  the  earlier 
years  of  our  history.  Medicare,  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Act,  Public  Law  749.  which 
enacted  comprehensive  health  planning,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  a  good  many  others.  Some  of 
these  laws  had  a  primary  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation or  employment  or  still  other  fields, 
but  they  had  an  Important  bearing  on  health 
and  welfare.    On  the  local  level  they  made 
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It  logical  for  health  and  welfare  planning 
group«,  to  eetabllBb  relationships  with  other 
Eystems. 

There  have  always  been  citizens  violently 
opposed  to  new  social  legislation  out  of  fear 
that  we  will  become  a  welfare  state.  Some 
who  were  against  the  various  bills  that  have 
been  passed  believe  It  might  be  a  violation 
of  their  principles  to  participate  In  com- 
munity activities  involving  funds  resulting 
from  the  legislation.  Some  want  no  part 
of  cooperation  with  government  agencies, 
believing  them  to  be  wastefully  and  polit- 
ically oriented. 

What  they  need  to  realize  Is  that  by  abdi- 
cating their  resjKjnslbllltles.  they  may  leave 
the  whole  Job  to  government,  even  though 
government  alone  cant  do  It  proptrly. 

The  social  evolution  around  us  will  con- 
tinue regardless,  because  people  are  demand- 
ing a  constant  expansion  of  their  services 
from  government.  The  need  Is  too  great 
today,  the  problems  too  vast,  to  be  provided 
for  by  voluntary  agencies.  Out  of  the  depths 
of  the  1929  Depression  it  w&a  recognized  that 
organized  charity,  supported  by  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, couldn't  provide  for  the  millions  who 
were  out  of  work  and  destitute.  The  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Act,  Social  Security 
and  other  early  programs  were  passed  in  the 
administration  of  P^rankIin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Expansion  of  federal  services  has  continued 
under  every  subsequent  president.  Including 
I>wlght  Elsenhower.  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  pass  the  laws  because  Congress- 
men vote  according  to  the  way  the  wind  is 
blowing  at  home. 

More  recently  the  need  for  massive  new 
programs  to  provide  for  people  who  need  help 
has  become  imperative. 

We  have  become  an  urbanized  society.  By 
1980  at  least  80  per  cent  of  otir  population 
will  be  living  ijL  cities.  In  our  sprawling 
cities,  spreadiq^from  one  to  another  In  a 
vast  megalopolis,  automation  has  become  the 
llfeblood  of  the  local  industries.  There  is 
no  longer  room  for  the  common  laborer. 
Opportunities  to  earn  a  livelihood  demand 
people  with  education  and  skills.  Our  cities 
have  become  pockets  of  poverty  for  the  many 
who  are  imemployable  for  lack  of  skills  and 
education,  the  many  who  grew  up  In  homes 
and  neighborhoods  where  they  were  con- 
stantly reminded  "there  is  no  tise  In  trying, 
because  the  doors  for  advancement  won't  be 
open  to  you."  These  are  the  people  who  live 
in  America's  ghettos  where  broken  homes,  In- 
adequate housing,  alcoholism  and  mental 
and  physical  disease  are  prime  Influences  on 
the  young  from  birth.  This  Is  where  de- 
linquency and  social  ills  of  every  description 
run  rampant. 

Traditionally  Americans  have  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  for  the  less  for- 
tunate. Today  the  cost  and  the  means  of 
giving  help  pose  much  too  vast  a  scope  to  be 
provided  by  traditional  methods.  The  costs 
run  In  billions,  but  we  have  programs  now 
that  seek  to  get  at  the  deep-seated  causes 
of  poverty,  rather  than  Just  alleviating  the 
symptoms.  They  give  hope  of  checking  epi- 
demics of  crime,  mental  Illness  and  human 
misery,  which,  left  imchecked,  will  spread 
through  our  cities. 

They  are  programs  addressed  to  the  ills 
of  our  cities,  but  the  connections  between 
Washington  and  our  cities  and  towns  are 
through  a  complex  maze  of  bureaucracies. 
Senator  RlblcofT.  chairman  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee studying  the  problems  of  American  cities, 
recently  pointed  out  that  there  are  147  sepa- 
rate aid  programs  a  city  must  look  to  In 
seeking  help  for  its  problems. 

Our  chief  concern  must  be  that  the  help 
obtained  for  a  given  community  is  tailor- 
made  to  fit  the  needs  of  that  community.  It 
must  be  to  see  that  new  programs  blend  with 
existing  programs  and  facilities,  and  even  to 
assure  that  the  programs  are  needed,  and  it 
must  be  to  seek  new  solutions  when  the 
means  available  locally,  through  our  state 


capltols  or  Washington  won't  solve  pressing 
problems. 

In  Journallam  we  have  a  saying  that  all 
n^wB  la  local.  It  means  that  any  news  story 
originating  In  any  part  of  the  world  Is  of 
much  greater  Interest  to  the  listener,  U 
adapted  to  bring  in  the  local  angle.  A  re- 
porter worth  his  salt  knows  that  a  dispatch 
from,  say.  New  York  City,  reporting  a  change 
In  the  prime  Interest  rate  at  which  banks 
lend  money  will  mean  much  more  to  the 
local  listeners  If  it  contains  an  elaboration 
of  whether  banks  In  his  commxinlty  are  going 
to  follow  suit.  A  story  of  a  disaster  far  away 
Is  driven  home  to  the  listener,  if  a  reporter 
is  enterprising  enough  to  dig  out  and  work 
in  names  of  hometown  people  who  are  in- 
volved. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  health  and  wel- 
fare planning.  Large  scale  plans  are  incorpo- 
rated on  the  national  and  sometimes  on  the 
state  level.  It  Is  up  to  local  citizens,  some- 
times acting  as  Individuals,  and  especially 
through  their  local  planning  organizations, 
to  assure  that  what  Is  obtained  fits  local 
needs. 

You  know,  there  are  those  who  bemoan 
that  success  In  obtaining  help  from  Wash- 
ington is  often  measured  In  terms  of  how 
many  millions  can  be  siphoned  into  a  locale. 
Certainly  this  is  true  of  the  thinking  of 
many.  The  Inside  Joke  of  those  who  work 
in  local  groups  administering  the  Heart, 
Stroke  and  Cancer  program  is  a  play  on  the 
old  Serutan  commercial.  The  title,  spelled 
backwards  is  cash. 

My  hope  is  that  this  symposium  may  serve 
a  purpose  far  beyond  the  scope  of  our  voices 
today,  that  what  we  say  here  may  be  the 
first  of  concentric  circles  advancing  the 
theme  that  Involvement  of  lay  citizenry  In 
the  social  planning  of  a  community  can  spell 
the  difference  between  measuring  the  cost  of 
a  program  and  the  results. 

Most  Important  is  that  the  Involvement 
and  concern  of  interested  local  citizens  can 
make  the  difference  between  Just  having  pro- 
grams that  cost  money  and  use  up  people's 
time,  and  having  programs  that  achieve  their 
purpose. 

We  need  understanding,  too,  on  the  part 
of  officials  at  all  levels  of  government.  Some 
have  been  obviously  impatient  about  the  ac- 
cumulation of  social  ills  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  have  t>een  cynical  about  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  failure  of  the  volun- 
tary sector  to  deal  effectively  with  such  broad 
scale  problems. 

On  a  national  level  this  reflected  In  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1961,  whose  ad- 
ministrators gave  little  attention  to  local 
Community  Councils.  Then,  too,  Ford 
Foundation  officials  whose  gray  area  pro- 
grams were  the  forerunner  of  the  War  on 
Poverty,  tended  initially  to  by-pass  local 
Community  Councils. 

Perhaps  these  early  warning  signs,  com- 
ing as  they  did  in  the  early  1960's  were  a  good 
thing  for  local  planning  groups.  They 
prompted  local  councils  to  adapt  themselves 
more  quickly  to  the  demands  of  the  times. 
The  national  leadership  of  the  Fund  and 
Council  movement  went  to  work  to  establish 
better  communications  with  government  and 
to  further  understanding  of  the  essentiality 
of  citizen  planning. 

The  result  was  a  recognition  on  the  part 
of  government  on  the  national  level  that 
the  voluntary  and  public  sectors  complement 
and  need  each  other.  In  1966  the  leaders 
In  government  in  the  health  and  welfare 
field  and  In  the  national  fund  and  council 
movement,  the  UCFCA,  worked  out  a  mem- 
orandum of  understanding  on  the  relation- 
ship of  government  and  the  private  sector. 
This  recognized  that  neither  sector  can  go 
It  alone. 

This  brings  things  down  to  you  and  me, 
working  in  our  own  communities. 

Now  what  do  we  do  about  it? 

We  can  exercise  our  influence  as  Indi- 
vidual cltlsens,  speaking  our  minds  to  elected 


and  public  officials  at  all  levels  on  bow 
we  see  the  needs  in  the  health  and  welfare 
field  for  our  own  conununity,  and  many 
people  perform  effectively  this  way. 

We  can  work  through  neighborhood  coun- 
cils and  the  many  specialized  planning  coun- 
cils. All  have  a  bearing  on  the  community 
decision  making  process. 

The  point  at  which  we  can  see  what  Is  bap. 
pening  from  a  broad  perspective  la  the  Com- 
munity Council.  This  is  where  It  is  possible 
to  influence  not  only  individual  segments 
of  the  social  plan,  but  the  interrelationship 
of  all.  The  various  grants  and  special  pro- 
grams need  to  be  fitted  Into  the  existing 
community  social  welfare  pattern.  Many 
of  the  grants  are  for  supplementary  pro- 
grams conducted  by  existing  voluntary  or 
public  agencies.  They  need  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  existing  programs  of  agencies  and 
in  a  way  that  avoids  duplication.  When  the 
grants  are  for  a  limited  period,  and  many 
of  them  are,  it's  Important  to  plan  what's 
going  to  be  done  when  the  grant  ends.  If 
the  program  is  worthwhile  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  find  a  way  to  keep  It  going.  If 
It  Isnt  needed.  It's  desirable  to  avoid  dis- 
location of  the  agency  Involved  when  the 
grant  ends. 

The  social  welfare  system  of  a  city  Is  made 
up  of  dozens  of  separately  administered 
agencies,  each  responsible  to  Its  own  public 
or  voluntary  commission  or  board.  The 
Council's  citizen  board  Is  in  a  unique  po- 
sition to  provide  an  overview  of  how  the 
system  fits  together.  If  you  work  on  a 
Council  you  may  find  members  of  public 
bodies  welcoming  your  Interest  when  it  is 
knowledgeable  and  constructive.  If  you're 
not  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  be  patient  and 
hang  on.  Sometimes  It  takes  time  to  get 
your  point  across. 

I  want  to  point  out  too,  that  there  Is  an 
accelerating  trend  towards  directing  more 
and  more  allocations  of  federal  funds  in  var- 
ious categories  to  the  state  governments  for 
re-assignment  to  local  communities.  Our 
governors  are  asking  for  a  greater  share  In 
direction  of  the  programs.  Also  the  re- 
districting  of  many  state  legislatures  by  fed- 
eral mandate  has  brought  about  legislatures 
more  responsive  to  the  problems  of  people 
who  live  in  cities.  For  this  reason  state 
health  and  welfare  councils,  already  opera- 
tive and  effective  In  several  states,  can  per- 
form an  Important  function.  Through  state 
councils,  citizens  can  exercise  an  Influence 
on  legislation  and  operations  of  state  agen- 
cies. 

United  Funds  play  an  Important  role.  too. 
Through  budget  committees  the  Funds  main- 
tain a  picture  of  the  financing — from  all 
sources — of  the  member  agencies.  The  allo- 
cation process  has  a  significant  bearing  on 
what  agencies  are  able  to  do  In  the  meshing 
together  of  varlo\ia  health  and  welfare  func- 
tions. The  voluntary  contributions  that 
make  up  the  total  United  Fund  financial 
support  may  be  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  total  health  and  welfare  dollars  ex- 
pended In  a  community,  however  when  you 
put  together  the  total  budgets  of  all  the 
mem,ber  agencies  of  a  United  F*und  you  come 
out  with  a  figure  that  Is  a  high  percentage 
of  what  is  spent  for  health  and  welfare  in  the 
community.  United  Funds,  accordingly  are 
In  a  position  to  exert  a  considerable  Influ- 
ence on  the  various  health  and  welfare  func- 
tions. It  follows  that  United  Fund  Boards 
must  take  Into  consideration  the  various 
programs  which  government  operates  or  fi- 
nances through  public  bodies  or  supports 
through  grants  to  voluntary  agencies.  In 
most  instances  a  United  Fund  keeps  abreast 
of  the  changing  pattern  of  health  and  wel- 
fare trends  by  maintaining  a  close  relation- 
ship or  partnership  with  Community  Coun- 
cils. In  these  relationships  the  committees 
and  staff  experts  of  the  Community  Councils 
are  looked  to  to  give  technical  advice  to 
budget  committees. 

I  learned  my  flrst  lesson  In  1949  when  I 
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came  to  New  Haven  and  tried  to  give  support 
to  a  dying  Community  Chest.  Year  after 
year  its  campaigns  had  fallen  short  of  goals. 
The  annual  campaign  had  degenerated  in 
public  regard  to  the  point  that  It  was  only 
considered  one  of  the  many  drives  that 
cropped  up  month  after  month.  The  Chest 
Campaign  was  in  competition  with  the  Red 
Cross,  various  health  campaigns  and  other 
causes.  The  prospect  of  failure  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  workers  and  high  level  cam- 
paign leadership.  In  fact,  the  campaign  that 
year  was  run  by  the  staff  director  of  the 
TMCA  for  want  of  lay  leadership. 

The  demise  of  Community  Chests  In  New 
Haven  and  many  other  cities  came  about  for 
reasons  that  should  still  concern  us  as  citi- 
zen planners. 

Some  of  us  could  make  the  same  mistake 
today. 

In  New  Haven  and  all  too  many  other  cities 
Community  Chests  had  become  institutions 
where  the  vested  interests  of  local  member 
agencies  predominated  at  the  expense  of  na- 
tional agencies  and  to  the  exclusion  of  new 
needs  that  were  uncovered.  Boards  of  direc- 
tors and  budget  committees  of  the  chests 
were  dominated  by  partisans  of  the  local 
agencies.  Whenever  the  going  got  tough  they 
reduced  budgets  of  national  agencies,  with 
the  result  that  the  Red  Cross,  among  others 
dropped  out  to  become  an  independent  op- 
eration. 

The  worst  part  of  it  was  that  the  thinking 
of  local  chest  boards  became  hidebound  and 
traditional.  It  was  always  taken  for  granted 
that  existing  local  agencies  operating  in  their 
customary  manner  had  a  priority  claim  on 
the  dollars  raised  In  voluntary  campaigns. 

I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  this  attitude 
doesn't  persist  in  many  cities  today,  but,  I 
submit.  It  Is  one  that  none  of  us  can  afford. 
The  new  governmental  programs  often  have 
a  bearing  on  programs  of  existing  local  agen- 
cies. They  may  pose  opportunities  for  new 
services  by  voluntary  agencies  funded  by  or 
working  In  cooperation  with  public  agencies. 
Also  they  often  turn  up  in  their  wake  new 
needs  which  might  be  met  with  private 
{unds.  This  means  that  voluntary  agencies 
and  local  planning  groups  must  be  willing  to 
give  higher  priorities  to  new  demands  for 
service  when  merited. 

Our  boards  must  bear  in  mind  that  people 
are  changing.  They  are  on  the  move.  Their 
attitudes  have  been  changing.  Often 
buUdlng-centered  institutions  lose  their 
clientele  to  Institutions  giving  mobile  serv- 
ices. Group  work  agencies  which  cater  ex- 
clusively to  boys  or  girls  in  time  honored 
manner  may  no  longer  attract  enough  of  the 
young  people  who  might  be  served.  Today 
boys  and  girls  are  looking  for  activities  which 
are  co-ed.  We  must  be  willing  to  move  with 
the  times.  We  must  be  willing  to  experi- 
ment and  to  phase  out  what  is  outmoded. 

To  continue  with  my  reference  to  New 
Haven's  early  experiences — we  replaced  that 
Community  Chest  within  a  year  with  a 
United  Fund  which  sought  to  Include  all 
valid  volunteer  health  and  welfare  causes. 
It  has  grown  year  by  year.  Last  Fall  It  sur- 
passed Its  goal  in  a  campaign  that  brought 
in  over  two  million  dollars.  The  strength  of 
that  United  Fund  Is  citizen  leadership,  fund 
raisers  who  see  their  task  In  terms  of  human 
needs  and  a  volunteer  budget  committee 
which  evaluates  agency  programs  critically. 
Similarly  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
evolution  of  a  Community  Council.  My 
association  began  with  one  of  the  old  style 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies.  It  was  Jiut 
what  the  name  implied,  a  meeting  place  for 
staff  and  board  members  of  related  agencies 
to  meet  and  discuss  matters  of  common 
Interest.  The  meetings  were  dominated  by 
professionals.  Civic  leaders  who  were  per- 
suaded to  attend  them  found  they  bogged 
down  In  endless  discussions  of  detail.  The 
volunteers  seldom  came  back.  The  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  obvioiisly  had  little  In- 
fluence on  the  life  of  the  community. 


Over  a  period  of  time  we  reorganized  the 
Council  to  gear  It  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  people.  A  change  of  name  formalized  the 
evolution  from  an  agency-oriented  organiza- 
tion to  a  Community  Council  that  operates 
through  task  forces  on  community  prob- 
lems. A  representative  and  lively  board  now 
sets  policies  with  the  help  of  a  Project  Plan- 
ning Committee.  Within  the  framework  of 
that  policy  the  Council  staff  planners  meet 
regularly  with  the  other  planners  of  the 
community — the  physical  planners,  those  in 
mental  health  and  in  the  War  on  Poverty 
and  coordinate  the  total  community 
planning. 

Like  the  Fund,  the  CoimcU  has  come  of 
age,  and  Is  geared  to  be  a  vital  force  In  Com- 
munity planning  bringing  together  the 
forces  of  the  volunteer  and  public  sectors. 

It  Is  fortunate  the  Fund  and  Council  have 
reached  this  degree  of  maturity,  because  the 
political  sector  has  been  dynamic.  New 
Haven's  imaginative  Mayor.  Richard  C.  Lee. 
has  pushed  through  the  largest  scale  re- 
development program  of  any  city  its  size. 
He  showed  a  concern  too.  for  accompanying 
the  rebuilding  of  slum  neighborhoods  with 
human  renewal  of  the  people  In  them.  In 
1962  the  Ford  Foundation  found  New  Haven 
a  logical  place  to  set  up  a  three  million  dollar 
grant  for  that  purpose.  The  experimental 
programs  begun  In  New  Haven  became  the 
forerunner  of  the  War  on  Poverty  program 
subsequently  enacted  In  Federal  legislation. 
Our  local  insUtuUon  which  administers  the 
programs,  now  supported  by  federal  funds. 
Is  called  Community  Progress.  Inc.  Like 
most  such  organizations  around  the  country. 
It  has  been  In  trouble  recently  because  of 
the  cut  backs  in  funds  allocated  from  Wash- 
ington. 

A  few  weeks  ago  CPI's  leadership  came  to 
our  United  Fund  Board  and  posed  a  difficult 
question.  The  new  dlretoor  of  CPI  admitted 
that  the  cut  wasn't  entirely  a  bad  thing. 
The  program  had  grown  so  fast  that  there 
was  overlap  and  duplication  within  the  or- 
ganization and  it  could  learn  to  operate  more 
economically. 

But  still  the  cut-back  was  curtailing  es- 
sential programs,  CPI's  president  asked  for 
help  from  the  United  Fund.  He  requested 
a  grant  of  (60,000  over  two  years  cm  a  non- 
recurring basis;  indicating  that  t^ls  would 
not  solve  CPI's  problems,  but  would  make 
clear  the  support  of  our  board. 

Making  that  decision  took  a  great  deal  of 
soul  searching  from  the  United  Fund's  Board 
of  Directors. 

There  were  those  who  pointed  out  that  the 
United  Fund  had  cunpalgned  the  previous 
Fall  seeking  funds  for  the  needs  of  a  specific 
list  of  voluntary  agencies — that  to  deviate 
from  the  list  might  l>e  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  donors. 

In  fact  they  felt  that  to  cross  the  line  and 
help  CPI,  closely  identified  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  vrtth  expenditure  of  massive 
funds  from  Washington,  might  create  prob- 
lems in  next  Fall's  campaign. 

In  a  close  vote,  after  exhaustive  dlsciission, 
the  Board  decided  to  take  that  risk. 

Now  we  could  have  done  so,  earmarking  the 
grant  to  go  directly  to  the  United  Fund 
Agencies  which  had  been  running  programs 
In  conjunction  with  CPI  and  which  had  re- 
ceived over  1125,000  in  the  year  prior  to 
the  cut.  Instead  we  decided  to  take  action 
which  left  our  position  unmlstakeable. 

We  voted  a  token  grant  oif  $12,500  for 
each  of  two  years  directly  to  CPI.  No  one 
on  oiu  Board  thought  of  this  token  as  any- 
thing more  than  that,  certainly  not  enough 
to  make  a  substantial  difference  in  support  of 
CPI's  programs. 
But  it  was  a  symbol. 

For  one  thing  it  was  a  symbol  that  the 

Board    recognized    the   importance   of   new 

programs  to  improve  the  situation  of  people 

in  need. 

It  was  an  acceptance  that  much  of  what 


is  being  attempted  through  our  local  CPI  and 
the  War  on  Poverty  generally,  attempts  to 
get  at  the  roots  of  the  deep  seated  troubles 
that  keep  people  locked  in  poverty,  rather 
than  Jiist  symptoms. 
It  was  a  public  commitment. 
We  were  recognizing  that  the  health  and 
welfare  field  Is  viable  vrtthout  putting  any 
premium  on  tradition,  the  sources  of  ideas, 
or  where  the  bulk  of  the  funds  come  tram. 
We  were  recognizing  our  responsibility  in 
our  community  towards  achieving  the  goals 
of  CPI. 

We  were  dedicating  ourselves  to  a  greater 
degree  of  Involvement  in  the  planning  of 
how  everything  fits  together  in  the  health 
and  welfare  pattern  of  our  community. 

We  have  an  extremely  competent  Council 
staff  which  also  advises  .the  United  Fund. 
These  men,  experts  In  social  planning  and 
in  fund  raising  had  been  coordinating  from 
the  beginning  on  aspects  of  the  CPI  program, 
£uid  the  Council  Board  had  kept  Informed 
and  participated  in  the  planning.  In  fact, 
we  achieve  a  high  degree  of  coordination  by 
what  amounts  to  an  Interlocking  directorate, 
Council  Board  members  on  CPI's  Board  and 
vice  versa. 

But  our  United  Fund  lay  leadership  had 
not  been  involved.  For  the  most  part  they 
had  not  been  consulted  In  the  pressures  of 
building  CPI  from  nothing  to  a  far  reaching 
undertaking.  The  lack  of  conmiunicatlons 
had  been  a  barrier  to  xxnderstandlng. 

The  allocation  of  a  relatively  small  sum 
of  money  by  Itself  certainly  hasn't  changed 
that.  I  believe  though  that  in  the  process 
we  told  ourselves  and  the  community  that 
we  Intended  to  be  involved  henceforth. 

Thus  we  were  making  a  new  beginning. 
It  is  not  enough  to  look  back  on  o\ir  accom- 
plishments of  the  past.  We  and  citizens  In 
communities  everywhere,  must  exercise  o»ir 
responsibility  as  citizens  within  the  frame- 
work of  what  health  and  welfare  is  today. 

Unlike  earlier  days  the  federal  government 
has  shown  an  Increased  Interest  In  citizen 
participation. 

Many  of  the  programs,  such  as  the  War 
on  Poverty  and  health  grants  are  contingent 
on  setting  up  advisory  citizen  groups  and 
these  groups  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

But  these  groups  can  only  operate  In  a 
narrow  sphere. 

Only  the  Community  Council  can  see  the 
larger  picture  of  the  whole  network  of  com- 
munity services.  It  is  the  only  means  of 
coordinating  and  integrating  the  separate 
activities. 

Only  the  Fund  and  Council  can  blow  the 
whistle  when  the  various  services  get  out 
of  phase. 

It  takes  the  Fund  and  Council  to  Interpret 
and  seek  citizen  supfwrt  on  new  programs. 

So  too  can  they  represent  the  wants  of  a 
community  to  the  various  echelons  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand.  We  have  but 
to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  leadership. 

I  know  that  we  will  have  better  commu- 
nities if  we  do. 

Thank  you. 


DELAWARE     GRANGERS     PARTICI- 
PATE IN  CENTENNIAL  CEREMONY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Is  marking  Its  centennial 
this  year,  and  a  stamp  in  honor  of  this 
milestone  was  Issued  this  week  by  the 
Post  OfBce  Department. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  a  very  ac- 
tive Grange  organlzatlcwi  headed  by  G. 
Wallace  Caulk,  Sr.,  msister;  and  approxi- 
mately 85  members  came  to  Washington 
on  Monday  for  the  ceremony  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Then  they 
attended  the  luncheon  which  followed  at 
the  Rayburn  Building. 
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It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pride 
to  me  to  be  a  Orange  member,  and  my 
membership  in  the  Capital  Orange  in 
Dover  now  dates  back  28  years. 

The  activities  of  the  Grange  over  the 
years  have  been  in  the  tradition  of  re- 
sponsible concern  for  the  growth,  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  of  its  farm  family 
members.  I  salute  all  members  of  the 
Orange  as  they  mark  the  beginning  of 
their  second  century  and  know  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  a  force  devoted  to  the 
good  of  farmers  and  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

LAX  PENTAGON  BUYING  COSTS 
MILLIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  1962  the  Truth-in-Negotiating  Act  was 
passed  unanimously  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  a  voice  vote  in 
the  Senate.  Its  purpose  was  to  require 
contractors  doing  business  with  the  De- 
fense Department  to  disclose  fully  the 
information  on  which  they  based  their 
estimated  costs  in  negotiated  contracts. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  another  law  on 
the  statute  books  of  our  Nation  that  has 
been  so  flagrantly  violated  and  ignored. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  today 
the  Department  of  Etefense  spends  more 
than  $125  million  a  day  on  military  pro- 
curement. By  comparison,  the  operat- 
ing budget  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  for 
an  entire  year  is  only  $75  million.  In 
spending  this  vast  amount  of  taxpayers' 
money,  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wield  immense  power  that  can  af- 
fect the  entire  economy  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  American  working  men  and 
women.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
urgency  that  every  possible  effort  be 
made  to  assure  that  these  billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  wisely  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  waste.  That  was  the  purpose 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Truth-in-Nego- 
tiating Act. 

To  the  extent  there  is  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency in  military  procurement,  other 
vital  governmental  programs  suffer.  To- 
day, when  we  are  spending  tremendous 
sums  of  money  each  month  on  our  in- 
volvement in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  it 
is  more  Important  than  ever  to  eliminate 
waste  and  duplication  whenever  possible. 

When  there  Is  a  multitude  of  do- 
mestic problems  facing  the  Nation — air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  various  programs  in  the  war 
on  iwverty,  to  name  a  few — it  is  uncon- 
scionable that  we  allow  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  ignore  a  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  wisest 
words  spoken  by  President  Elsenhower 
were  those  In  what  was  termed  his  fare- 
well address  when  he  said: 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence  whether  sought  or  \insought  by 
the  mllltary-lndtistrlal  complex.  The  po- 
tential for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machinery 


of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper 
together. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  do  well  to  heed 
President  Elsenhower's  advice.  A  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  does  exist  in  this 
Nation  and  imfortunately  will  continue 
to  exist  as  long  as  we  spend  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  annually  on  military 
procurement.  This  combination  can  en- 
danger our  democracy  if  it  is  not  recog- 
nized and  regulated,  and  if  It  ever  ap- 
proaches the  point  where  it  can  actually 
flout  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
through  their  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  Recent  disclosures 
regarding  violations  of  the  Truth-in-Ne- 
gotlatlng  Act  indicate  that  this  may  be 
the  case. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  Na- 
tion, recently  published  a  series  of  ten 
articles  reveEillng  widespread  violations 
of  the  Truth-in-Negotiatlng  Act  and  the 
failure  of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  from  Secretary  McNamara  on 
down,  to  enforce  that  legislation.  San- 
ford  Watzman,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  performed 
a  great  public  service  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  citizens  a  situation  which 
heretofore  had  been  buried  in  obscure 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. His  enterprise  was  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  American  Journalism. 

Mr.  Watzman's  investigation  disclosed 
the  fact  that  officials  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  saved  taxpayers  more 
than  $72  million  over  the  past  10  years 
through  scattered  spot  checking  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Truth-in-Negotiatlng  Act. 
The  violations  discovered  resulted  In 
overpayments  of  more  than  $130  million 
in  that  time  period.  To  date  only  $72 
million  has  been  recovered.  The 
astoimding  fact  is  that  these  huge 
amounts  of  taxpayers'  money  were  in- 
volved in  only  a  comparatively  small 
spot  checking  of  defense  contracts 
throughout  the  Nation  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod. These  discrepancies  were  found 
in  only  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment military  procurement  contracts 
negotiated  each  day  over  a  10 -year  pe- 
riod. Had  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  been  more  diligent  in  their 
efforts  to  save  taxpayers'  money,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  many  additional  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  could  have  been 
saved. 

Officials  of  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  have  done  a  magnificent  Job  inso- 
far as  they  had  the  funds  and  facilities 
with  which  to  do  so.  However,  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law  is  not  their  respon- 
sibility. It  is  the  responsibility  of  of- 
ficials of  the  Defense  Department. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
acknowledged  this  fact  in  a  memo- 
randum issued  on  April  10,  1964,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.    He  wrote: 

In  processing  the  OAO  cases  It  Is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  reconstruct  from  our 
records  the  reasons  why  our  analytical  proce- 
dures failed. 

It  Is  apparent  that  some  of  the  problems 
we  are  having  In  this  area  stem  from  a  lack 
of  clear-cut  delineations  of  responsibilities 
between  contracting  officers  and  auditors. 


He  wiuTied  that  mere  certification  by 
a  contractor  that  his  cost  figures  were 
accurate  did  not  relieve  procurement 
personnel  of  responsibility  to  analyze 
the  data.  Subsequently,  a  OAO  report 
charged  "that  in  a  number  of  instances 
limited  or  no  work  was  done  by  auditors 
in  significant  areas  of  contractors'  pric- 
ing proposals." 

This  lack  of  diligence  of  Pentagon 
officials  is  especially  surprising  in  view 
of  President  Johnson's  order  on  May  2, 
1964.  to  Cabinet  members  and  heads  of 
Government  agencies  in  which  he  stated: 

I  want  all  reports  by  the  OAO  and  any 
congressional  committee  to  be  given  prompt 
and  thorough  attention. 

Honest  mlstalces  can  be  forgiven,  but  It  Is 
hard  to  forgive  failures  to  examine  and 
tighten  agency  procedures  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence  of  an  error  that  Is  uncovered 
by  the  GAO  or  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

Look  Into  them  promptly.  If  the  criti- 
cisms are  Justified.  I  will  expect  yo«  to  take 
corrective  action  so  that  the  error  Is  not 
repeated. 

Officials  of  the  Pentagon  have  ac- 
knowledged the  validity  of  many  of  the 
GAO  findings  and  also  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
detecting  violations  rests  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  rather  than  at  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  However, 
they  profess  uncertainty  about  how  to 
interpret  the  Truth-in-Negotiating  Act. 

Mr.  President,  if  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  uncertain  as  to  how 
to  Interpret  this  important  legislation, 
then  it  has  been  their  business  during 
past  years  to  come  before  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  and  ask 
the  Congress  to  clarify  the  law  for  them. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  was  never  done. 
Secretary  McNamara  and  other  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  do  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  Congress  to  ask  for 
money;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  herald 
every  measure  taken  by  them  to  save 
money;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  em- 
barrassingly shy  about  inquiring  as  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  In  the  Truth-in- 
Negotiating  Act. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  spending  of 
vast  sums  of  money  each  day  on  military 
procurement,  not  all  deviations  from 
standard  contract  forms  are  necessarily 
wrong  or  examples  of  poor  Judgment. 
Simple  misunderstandings  are  not  un- 
usual. However,  when  it  is  apparent  that 
an  Act  of  Congress  Is  being  purposely 
evaded  or  ignored,  then  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse, and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
correct  this  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
committee  of  Congress  will  examine  the 
facts  revealed  In  the  GAO  reports  and  In 
the  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  that  corrective  action 
will  be  taken  or  legislation  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  series  of  10  articles,  which 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
from  April  9  through  April  18.  inclusive. 
and  two  editorials  published  In  the  Plain 
Dealer  on  April  9  and  April  19  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  9. 

1967) 

OAO   Procprement  Retorms   Spttrneo — Lax 

Pentagon  Butino  Costs  MnxioNs 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washimoton. — "Widespread  failure"  at  the 
Pentagon  to  enforce  a  military  purchase  law 
Is  fattening  wax  contractors  with  excess  prof- 
its and  costing  the  public  oountlees  millions 
of  dollars  each  week. 

The  law  U  the  Truth  In  NegoUatlng  Act, 
adopted  unanimously  by  Congress  In  1962. 

Despite  Its  overriding  Importance  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  the  law  Is  hardly  known 
except  to  decision  makers  In  the  military- 
Industrial  establishment. 

Congress  has  forgotten  It. 

The  "widespread  failure"  is  chargeable  to 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  his  huge 
Department  of  Defense.  Elmer  B.  Btaats, 
U.S.  comptroller  general,  makes  that  charge 
In  public  speeches  that  the  Washington  press 
corps  Ignores. 

Staate  asserted  In  a  Plain  Dealer  Interview 
last  week  that  "they  are  not  minding  the 
store"  at  the  Pentagon.  For  that  reason  the 
government  does  not  always  get  the  truth 
when  It  signs  an  average  of  more  than  $125 
million  worth  of  war  contracts  every  day. 

Staats  heads  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO).  an  Investigating  arm  of  Congress. 
It  Is  not  an  enforcement  agency.  Its  rela- 
tively small  staff  has  no  responsibility — as 
the  Pentagon  does — to  see  that  laws  are  ob- 
served. 

Yet  the  GAO  appears  to  be  the  only  friend 
In  government  of  Defense's  Truth  In  Nego- 
tiating Act.  which  Defense  had  to  swallow 
after  the  GAO  convinced  Congress  that  a 
law  was  needed  to  police  military  procure- 
ment— which  accounu  iOr  86%  of  all  govern- 
ment buying. 

Over  the  years  the  GAO  has  been  publish- 
ing reports  about  alleged  violations  of  the 
act.  Some  examples  wUl  be  cited  In  this 
series  of  Plain  Dealer  storlee.  Corporations 
will  be  named,  and  their  dealings  with  the 
government  will  be  traced  In  detail. 

Today,  more  than  four  years  after  the 
Truth  In  Negotiating  Act  went  Into  effect 
(Dec.  1.  1962).  the  GAO  U  sOU  grinding  out 
reports  calling  attention  to  gaping  holes  In 
the  Pentagon's  enforcement  program. 

The  reports  are  public  records  of  financial 
commitments  by  the  government  that  cur- 
rently are  running  in  excess  of  M6  billion  a 
year— about  one  third  of  all  federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  •125-mllllon-a-day  figure  Is  derived 
from  thU.  The  operaUng  budget  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland  for  an  entire  year  Is  a  mere 
»75  mllUon. 

Most  of  the  GAO  reports  have  ended  in 
the  wastebaskets  of  newspapers,  except  per- 
haps an  occasional  story  when  a  local  corpo- 
ration Is  accused. 

This  series  of  articles  represents  the  first 
attempt  by  a  major  newspaper  to  give  its 
readers  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Truth 
In  Negotiating  Act. 

One  fact  that  might  explain  the  Inability 
of  the  GAO  to  win  publicity  for  Its  reports 
and  for  the  speeches  of  Comptroller  Gen. 
Staats  In  that  StaaU  has  only  one  press  re- 
lations officer. 

By  contrast.  Secretary  McNamara  has  a 
small  army  of  press  agenu  at  the  Pentagon, 
Including  an  assistant  secretary.  They  have 
helped  to  create  a  public  Image  of  McNamara 
as  an  economizer  and  an  efficiency  expert 
whose  mind  outruns  computers. 

Even  McNamara-s  critics  do  not  challenge 
thU  Image,  which  U  based  on  his  perform- 
ance In  areas  not  covered  by  the  Truth  In 
Negotiating  Act. 

The  GAO  reports  on  this  subject  recall  a 
warning  sounded  by  President  Elsenhower  In 
nls  1961  Farewell  Address. 

The  general  left  the  White  House,  after 
eight  years  in  clvlltan  office,  wwrrylng  about 
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a  "military-Industrial  complex  .  .  .  n»w  In 
American  experience." 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  Ubertles  or  demo- 
cratic processes,"  he  said.  "We  should  take 
nothing  for  granted." 

But  the  Truth  In  Negotiating  story  begins 
with  Harry  S.  Truman.  In  World  War  n 
Truman  headed  an  investigating  committee 
that  exposed  cases  of  war  profiteering. 

The  Truman  findings  were  so  well  docu- 
mented that  they  led  to  his  selection  as  a 
ruiuUng  mate  for  President  Roosevelt.  After 
the  Truman  hearings,  Interest  In  war  con- 
tracts persisted.  GAO  picked  up  the  ball  and 
ran  with  It. 

In  the  meantime,  the  need  for  America  to 
retain  a  strong  military  posture  and  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  weapons  forced  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  era  in  government  purchasing. 
Competitive  bidding  for  most  defense  con- 
tracts no  longer  was  feasible. 

For  example,  the  Army  might  need  a  spe- 
cial buckle  for  the  cartridge  belt  of  a  spe- 
cialized soldier.  Chances  are  that  only  one 
company  is  tooled  to  manufacture  such 
buckles  competently  and  speedily — on  an  as- 
sembly-line basis. 

So  the  Army  negotiates  with  the  company, 
and  reaches  an  agreement  on  what  It  prob- 
ably would  cost  to  produce  each  buckle  and 
on  what  the  profit  should  be.  Or  a  fixed 
price  is  agreed  upon,  also  based  on  estimated 
costs,  with  the  company  taking  Its  chances 
on  winning  or  losing  money  under  the  con- 
tract. 

Nowadays,  only  16%  of  military  procure- 
ment Is  based  on  competitive  bidding. 

Throughout  the  1960s,  OAO  checked  war 
contracts  at  random,  repeatedly  finding  cases 
where  some  companies  were  Inflating  their 
cost  estimates  and  then  banking  the  extra 
money  with  their  legitimate  profits. 

By  1959  the  Pentagon  was  persuaded  to 
promulgate  a  new  regulation.  Henceforth, 
companies  would  be  required  to  certify  that 
their  cost  estimates  were  based  on  Informa- 
tion that  was  current,  complete  and  accurate. 
But  GAO  kept  checking,  and  Its  findings 
were  the  same.  In  fact,  the  Pentagon  was 
not  enforcing  Its  own  regulation.  In  file 
after  file  examined  by  GAO  there  was  no 
"truth"  certificate. 

At  this  point.  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  D-Ga.  (re- 
tired), then  head  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  decided  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  law.  He  Introduced  the  first  Truth  in 
Negotiating  Act  in  1960  with  GAO  backing. 

In  essence,  the  Vinson  bill  merely  sought 
to  add  the  force  of  law  to  what  already  was 
demanded — theoretically — In  the  Defense  De- 
partment regulation.  The  "truth"  certificate 
should  be  required  by  statute.  Vinson  In- 
sisted. Then  perhaps  Defense  might  then 
give  it  more  attention. 

But  the  Pentagon  objected.  It  argued  not 
only  that  legislation  was  unnecessary,  but 
also  that  It  would  deprive  procurement  offi- 
cials of  the  flexibility  they  needed  to  nego- 
tiate contracts.  The  Vinson  bill  died  in  that 
session. 

In  1962  Vinson  again  introduced  it.  Two 
more  years  of  GAO  reporting  had  given  him 
more  ammunition.  This  time  the  bill  passed. 
362-0.  In  the  House  and  on  a  voice  vote  In 
the  Senate. 

Still,  the  GAO  was  not  satUfied.  It  kept 
checking.  It  turned  up  more  cases  of  over- 
pricing by  contractors,  subcontractors  and 
sub-subcontractors.  It  demanded— and  In 
many  cases  obtained — refunds  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  corporations  complained.  Through 
their  lobbjrlsts  In  Congress  they  were  able  to 
set  up  an  extraordinary  public  hearing  at 
which  the  GAO  itself— rather  than  the  con- 
tractors— came  under  investigation. 

These  hearings  were  held  two  years  ago 
and  were  given  virtually  no  notice  in  the 
press.  Rep.  Chet  Hollfield.  D-Callf..  presided 
as  chairman  of  a  military  operations  subcom- 


mittee In  a  chamber  that  was  empty  except 
for  his  colleagues  and  witnesses. 

The  GAO  was  in  the  deUcate  position  of 
having  been  called  on  the  carpet  by  its  own 
bosses.  As  agents  of  Congress,  the  GAO  ac- 
countants were  free  to  criticize  the  Pentagon. 
But  at  the  confrontation  In  the  hearing 
chamber  with  their  congressional  masters 
tact  was  required. 

The  contractors  charged  that  the  GAO  was 
too  quick  and  careless  on  the  reporting  trig- 
ger. They  explained  that  names  of  corpo- 
rations were  being  bruited  about  in  public 
GAO  documents.  Injuring  corporate  reputa- 
tions before  the  cases  had  been  adjudicated 
by  appeal  Ijoards. 

The  hearings  concluded  with  an  assurance 
by  the  GAO  to  Rep.  Hollfield  that  no  longer 
would  It  Issue  Truth  In  Negotiation  reports 
on  Individual  companies  except  in  unusual 
cases.  Instead,  the  GAO  would  send  the 
Pentagon  private  letters  on  the  cases. 

With  Hollfields'  endorsement,  the  GAO  an- 
nounced new  reporting  strategy.  Starting  in 
mld-1966  It  would  concentrate  on  examina- 
tions of  groups  of  contracts— rather  than 
single  awards— to  measure  compliance  with 
the  act.  Names  of  corporations  would  be 
withheld  In  the  summary  reports. 

Plain  Dealer  interviews  with  GAO  officials 
In  the  last  few  weeks  disclosed  that  account- 
ants were  enthusiastic  about  the  new  sys- 
tem of  operation.  The  old  one-shot  reports 
had  produced  few  results,  they  explained 
They  are  convinced  that  the  new-style 
broadsides  are  striking  the  Pentagon  with 
greater  Impact. 

Some  of  these  latter-day  reports,  show- 
ing how  McNamara's  own  auditors  are  Ignor- 
ing elementary  accounting  principles  wlU 
be  analyzed  In  this  series. 

The  stories  will  show  too  that  McNamara 
has  had  more  success  In  welding  a  single 
Army-Navy-Alr  Force  team  than  he  has  had 
In  getting  his  contracting  officials  to  work 
together.  Defense  negotiators  and  auditors 
are  frequently  at  odds,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  government. 

No  one  knows  how  much  overpricing  is 
going  on.  Because  of  Its  limited  staff  and 
other  responsibilities,  the  GAO  Is  able  to 
check  back  on  only  an  Infinitesimal  fraction 
of  the  30.000  procurement  actions  consum- 
mated each  day. 

Prom  fiscal  years  1957  through  1966  the 
GAO  found  contract  overpricing  totaling  $130 
million.  So  far.  weU  over  half  of  this 
amount  has  been  refunded  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Two  years  ago  the  Army  Audit  Agency 
guessed  that  perhaps  $1  bllUon  In  pricing 
proposals  could  be  "questioned."  A  more 
recent  Pentagon  estimate  U  »1.8  bllUon.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain,  bolster,  or 
knock  down  these  figures. 

Lack  of  dUlgence  at  the  Pentagon  is  espe- 
claUy  surprising  In  view  of  an  order  Issued  by 
President  Johnson  on  May  2,  1964  At  a 
cabinet  meeting  the  President  Insisted: 

"I  want  all  reports  by  the  GAO  and  any 
congressional  committee  to  be  given  prompt 
and  thorough  attention. 

"Honest  mistakes  can  be  forgiven,  but  It  Is 
hard  to  forgive  failures  to  examine  and 
tighten  agency  procedures  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence  of  an  error  that  is  uncovered  by 
the  GAO  or  by  a  congressional  committee. 

"Look  Into  them  promptiy.  If  the  crit- 
icisms are  Justified.  I  wlU  expect  you  to 
take  corrective  action  so  that  the  error  Is  not 
repeated." 

The  situation  today  is  that  the  Pentagon 
has  acknowledged  the  validity  of  many  of 
the  OAO's  basic  findings. 

A  spokesman  for  McNamara.  In  a  Plain 
Dealer  interview,  also  acknowledged  that  the 
primary  responsiblUty  for  detecting  viola- 
tions rests  In  the  Pentagon  rather  than  at 
the  GAO. 

But  McNamara's  men.  more  than  four  years 
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after  enactm«ixt  of  the  Truth  In  Negotlattng 
law,  BtlU  profees  uncertainty  about  how  to 
Interpret  it  and  about  what  stejM  must  be 
taken  to  enforce  It. 

lFr<»n  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Apr.  10,  19671 

CrrT  PIRM   OVKRCHABGED   ARMT,   GAO   SATS 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washimoton. — In  three  contracts  with  the 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  totaling  nearly 
$2  million,  the  Army  allegedly  waa  charged 
3239.000  more  than  was  justified. 

This  civil  finding  was  made  by  the  n.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  a  con- 
gressional agency.  In  one  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports accusing  the  Pentagon  of  not  enforc- 
ing the  1962  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act. 

Had  the  Army  been  more  attentive,  GAO 
said,  it  would  have  discovered  that  Cleveland 
Pneumatic  had  already  ordered  certain  forg- 
ings  for  9885  each  at  a  time  when  it  was 
stating  they  would  cost  $1,381  apiece. 

Since  the  company's  material  costs  (and 
also  its  labor  costs)  were  overstated,  GAO 
asserted  the  Army  ended  up  agreeing  to  an 
Inflated  price  on  the  three  contracts. 

Army  loses — In  fact,  Cleveland  Pneumatic 
volunteered  at  one  point  to  make  a  $20,000 
refund.  The  Army  accepted  it  without  ask- 
ing questions.  More  inquisitiveness  would 
have  disclosed  to  the  Army  that  it  was  en- 
titled to  a  much  greater  refund.  GAO  said. 

The  Investigative  report  stirred  the  Army 
to  greater  effort.  It  checked  back  on  the 
transactions  and  decided  that  GAO  was  right. 
It  Is  trying  now  to  recover  the  9239,000. 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  is  contesting  the 
action  with  a  polnt-by-point  answer  to  the 
OAO  findings.  A  bearing  has  been  set  May 
24  before  the  Armed  Forces  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals. 

There  Is  no  allegation  of  fraud  in  this  case 
or  in  others  initiated  by  GAO  under  the 
Truth  In  Negotiating  Act.  This  Is  a  civil 
statute.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
criminality  to  achieve  recovery. 

The  three  contracts  with  Cleveland  Pneu- 
matic were  negotiated  in  1963  and  1964. 
OAO  reported  last  year  that  the  company's 
annual  sales  totaled  about  922  million,  with 
80  ^<r  of  the  business  involving  government 
contracts  and  subcontracts. 

Lone  bidder — In  this  case  Cleveland  Pneu- 
matic sold  the  Army  632  muzzle  brakes — de- 
vices that  are  attached  to  gun  barrels  to  re- 
duce recoil.  The  Army  had  invited  bids  from 
33  potential  suppliers,  but  only  the  Cleve- 
land Pneumatic  bid  was  responsive. 

As  required  by  the  Truth  in  Negotiating 
Act,  the  company  filed  a  certificate  assuring 
the  government  it  was  basing  Its  cost  esti- 
mates on  information  that  was  current,  com- 
plete and  accurate. 

The  certificate  on  the  first  contract  was 
executed  March  14,  1963,  and  the  Army  closed 
the  deal  the  following  day.  It  had  on  hand — 
in  addition  to  the  certificate — a  price  pro- 
posal from  Cleveland  Pneumatic  saying  that 
the  company  would  have  to  pay  91.430  a  unit 
for  forglngs. 

In  support  of  this  proposal  Cleveland  Pneu- 
matic had  shown  the  Army  a  price  quotation 
dated  March  8,  1963,  furnished  by  a  supplier 
who  had  provided  forglngs  under  earlier  con- 
tracts. 

The  OAO  report  says: 

Cheaper  Forging — "For  almost  a  year  be- 
fore Cleveland  Pneumatic  had  been  looking 
Into  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  lower  cost 
forglngs  made  from  a  different  type  of  steel 
by  another  supplier. 

"^n  Btey,  1962,  Cleveland  Pneumatic  re- 
quested that  supplier  to  submit  test  data  re- 
garding the  properties  of  its  steel,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1962,  Cleveland  Pneumatic  deter- 
mined that  the  steel  would  meet  specifica- 
tions for  the  muzzle  brakes.  .  . 

"On  Feb.  6.  1963  .  .  .  Cleveland  Pneumatic 
Instructed  the  supplier  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary tools  and   dies  for  production  of  the 


forglngs  and  guaranteed  an  order  for  a 
minimum  of  50  units  .  .  . 

"On  March  27,  1963,  Cleveland  Pneumatic, 
ordered  100  of  the  lower  cost  forglngs  at 
9986  each  .  .  . 

"Dvmng  April,  1963,  the  Army  decided  to 
Increase  the  quantities  of  muzzle  brakes 
imder  the  contract  from  102  to  161  and  re- 
quested Cleveland  Pneiunatlc  to  submit  a 
new  price  . . . 

"Cleveland  Pneumatic's  revised  price  re- 
flected a  small  reduction  for  the  additional 
volume  and  Included  a  cost  of  91,381  for 
each  forging  although  100  had  already  been 
ordered  at  9985  each  .  .  . 

"Army  procurement  officials  did  not  look 
Into  the  proposed  material  costs,  apparently 
relying  on  the  .  .  .  price  quotation  from  the 
previous  supplier  .   .   . 

News  to  Army — "During  negotiations  for 
(the  second)  contract,  Cleveland  Pneumatic 
Informed  the  Army  that  the  lower  cost  forg- 
lngs had  been  utilized  .  .  .  Army  officials  sug- 
gested that  the  contractor  make  a  voluntary 
refund  and  subsequently  accepted  920,000. 

"The  Army,  however,  took  no  action  to 
determine  the  full  extent  of  the  overpricing 
or  the  government's  rights  to  a  greater  re- 
fund." 

On  the  second  and  third  contracts,  GAO 
charged,  the  company  flied  estimates  based 
on  outdated  labor  costs.  Recent  studies  bad 
been  made  showing  that  fewer  working  hours 
would  be  required,  but  the  studies  were 
Ignored.  GAO  said. 

The  report  added:  "Although  the  negotia- 
tion records  state  that  an  engineering  review 
was  made  (by  the  Army)  of  the  contractor's 
proposal  and  that  the  labor  cost  was  con- 
sidered acceptable,  our  review  of  the  files 
and  discussions  with  procurement  personnel 
revealed  that  no  such  review  had  actually 
been  made." 

Disputing  the  GAO  findings,  Cleveland 
Pne^lmatlc  Insisted  It  should  not  have  been 
expected  to  absorb  the  possible  financial  risk 
Involved  with  new,  untried  forglngs. 

Firm  doubtful — It  also  contended  that 
plant  experience  restilting  from  the  new  labor 
studies  bad  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
management  about  their  validity. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  appeal  pending,  Cleve- 
land Pneumatic  continues  to  get  Defense 
Department  business. 

Last  Augxist  it  received  a  91.5  million  order 
from  the  Air  Force  for  production  of  landing 
gear  components  for  the  F-4  series  aircraft. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  11, 

1967] 

Steel  Costs  Duter,  Pbice  to  Navy  Is  Same, 

OAO  Finds 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washinoton. — For  five  years  the  Navy 
kept  buying  submarine  steel  from  two  corpo- 
rations, paying  identical  prices — even  though 
one  company  sold  at  14.5%  above  cost  and 
the  second  at  27%. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO) , 
a  congressional  agency,  was  puzzled.  It 
asked  the  Navy  why  it  had  not  played  off  one 
company  against  the  other  to  achieve  a 
better  price  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  Navy  replied  It  had  tried  to  get  cost 
data  from  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  and  Lukena 
Steel  Co.  but  was  rebuffed.  Since  It  had 
no  other  source  for  the  steel  and  it  feared 
being  cut  off  from  the  supply,  the  Navy  add- 
ed, it  decided  It  had  better  just  keep  quiet 
and  keep  buying  at  the  price  demanded. 

Pacts  checked — GAO  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  answer.  It  checked  back  on  the  trans- 
actions (the  Navy  had  bought  $10  million 
worth  of  the  steel  through  1964,  splitting  the 
business  about  evenly  between  the  two  com- 
panies) and  reported: 

"We  were  unable  to  document  the  Navy's 
efforts  to  obtain  cost  data.  The  Navy  should 
have  officially  Insisted  on  cost  analysis." 

This  Is  one  of  a  large  number  of  OAO  re- 
ports calling  attention  to  weak  enforcement 


by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  1962 
Truth  in  Negotiating  Act. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  compiled  these  GAO 
documents  and  is  publishing  in  this  series 
of  articles  the  first  comprehensive  review  by 
a  major  {>eriodlcal  of  procurement  experience 
under  the  act. 

Special  steel — The  law  regulates  purchases 
by  the  Pentagon,  which  does  85%  of  all  the 
government's  shopping  on  a  budget  of  about 
9125  million  a  day,  or  946  billion  a  year. 

The  Pentagon  buys  odd  items.  The  steel 
in  this  case,  for  example,  is  knovim  as  HY80 
plate,  meaning  "high  yield  vrith  a  minimum 
strength  of  80,000  pounds  per  square  inch." 
Virtually  all  of  it  is  used  to  build  nuclear 
submarines  and  other  naval  vessels. 

In  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  Navy  had 
no  other  supplier  is  matched  by  the  fact 
that  U.S.  and  Lukens  Steel  had  no  other 
ultimate  consimier.  This  is  another  reason 
why  the  Navy's  subservience  to  the  corpora- 
tions raised  eyebrows  at  GAO  headquarters. 

Prices  quoted  by  the  companies  were 
identical  not  only  in  the  aggregate  but  also 
as  to  all  components.  Each  corporation 
charged  exactly  the  same  fee  for  blast  clean- 
ing, pickling,  two  coats  of  paint  and  ultra- 
sonic testing. 

In  catalog — The  prices  for  HY80  steel  were 
listed  by  the  companies  in  I960  with  prices 
for  standard  items  in  their  general  price 
catalogs,  despite  the  limited  market  for  this 
highly  specialized  product. 

The  listing  was  significant  because  of  an 
exception  to  the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act. 
The  act  requires  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment of  cost  and  pricing  information  that 
Is  "accurate,  current  and  complete." 

The  exception  applies  where  the  govern- 
ment awards  a  contract  based  on  "adequate 
price  competition  (or)  established  catalog 
or  market  prices  of  commercial  Items  sold 
in  substantial  quantities  to  the  general 
public  .  .  ." 

OAO  asserted:  "The  designation  of  HY80 
steel  plate  as  a  catalog  item,  for  pricing  pur- 
poses on  government  contracts,  is  not  justi- 
fied since  the  product  is  sold  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  government  and  its  prime 
(shipbuilding)  contractors." 

Firms'  denial — Commenting  on  the  GAO 
report,  U.S.  and  Lukens  Steel  challenged 
the  finding  that  there  had  not  been  "ade- 
quate price  competition"  In  the  Navy  pur- 
chases. UJ3.  Steel  maintained  that  identi- 
cal prices  frequently  result  from  normal 
competitive  forces. 

The  Navy  responded  with  an  order  to  Its 
contracting  officers  that  they  start  demaind- 
ing  cost  data  In  HT80  steel  procurements, 
adding  that  refusal  by  the  companies  to 
make  such  data  available  should  be  reported 
by  the  contracting  officers  to  their  superiors. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Apr.  12,  1967) 

AaMT's   Second   Look   Tkiplzs   Ovekchabci 

Finding 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — The  Army  allowed  Itself  to 
be  taken  for  a  mllllon-dollax  ride  on  a  bomb 
contract — or  was  the  overpayment  closer  to 
93  million? — even  though  It  sxispected  this 
might  happen. 

In  another  case  the  Navy  coughed  up  one 
third  of  a  million  dollars  more  than  it 
should  have,  despite  Its  own  auditors'  warn- 
ing the  price  might  not  be  right. 

Congress'  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
made  these  findings  in  separate  reports  that 
criticize  the  Pentagon  for  not  enforcing  the 
1962  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act. 

Aerojet-General  Corp.  of  California,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  l« 
named  In  the  first  GAO  report.  Rocket  Jet 
Engineering  Corp.,  also  of  California,  is  the 
subject  of  the  second. 

Bomb  contract— The  Army  in  1963  awarded 
Aerojet  a  927.3-mllllon  contract  for  produc- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  bombs.    Aerojet 
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bad  already  been  paid  some  820  million  on 
three  earlier  contracts  for  the  weapons, 
identified  onl^r  as  the  "BLU-3/B"  variety. 

As  required  by  the  Truth  in  Negotiating 
Act,  Aerojet  filed  a  certificate  asserting  that 
cost  estimates  furnished  the  Army  were 
based  on  information  that  was  current,  com- 
plete and  acciuate. 

But  the  labor  costs  had  been  overstated  by 
9857,000  and  material  costs  by  9100,000,  GAO 
charged  last  year  in  its  review  of  the  trans- 
action. 

This  prompted  the  Army  to  take  a  second 
look.  As  a  result,  the  Army  concluded  GAO 
was  wrong.  The  actual  overpayment  was 
not  9957.000  but  thrice  that — 92.8  million, 
the  Army  asserted.  It  said  it  would  try  to 
get  the  money  refunded. 

Key  finding — A  settlement  was  reached 
last  June,  two  years  after  the  Army  got  the 
bombs.  The  government  accepted  an  Aero- 
jet check  for  about  9450,000,  GAO  reported. 

Key  finding  of  the  congressional  auditors 
was  that  Aerojet's  estimate  of  required  labor 
hours  was  oiit  of  line  with  "actual  labor 
hours  being  experienced  under  the  previous 
contract." 

"Army  procurement  personnel  who  ana- 
lyzed Aerojet's  proposal  concluded  that  the 
hours  were  overstated  and  recommended  es- 
tablishment (of  a  lesser  figure),"  GAO  re- 
lated. 

"These  (Army)  recommendations  were 
based  on  procurement  personnel's  knowl- 
edge of  the  contractor's  procedures  and  on 
an  Army  Industrial  specialist's  time  studies 
of  the  production  of  selected  parts." 

Aerojet  prevails — But  the  report  continued 
that,  essentially.  Aerojet's  view  prevailed  in 
the  negotiations.    It  added : 

"Although  Army  personnel  had  reason  to 
believe  the  price  had  been  overstated,  they 
took  no  further  action  to  ascertain  the  labor 
hours  experienced  In  prior  production." 

The  Army  explained  to  OAO  that  it  felt 
protected  by  a  contract  clavise  which  stipu- 
lated a  refund  if  an  overpayment  were  dis- 
covered. 

However,  the  Army  made  no  attempt  to 
check  back  on  the  contract  until  OAO  had 
already  done  so. 

The  GAO  repwrt  added:  Aerojet  had  re- 
duced Its  costs  for  one  part  by  changing  the 
paclcaging  requirements  and  had  been  offered 
a  lower  price  by  a  supplier  for  another  part 
prior  to  Nov.  16,  1962  (date  Of  the  "truth" 
certificate) . 

The  certificate  did  not  reflect  these  last- 
minute  developments,  OAO  charged. 

Detailed  rebuttal — Like  all  other  companies 
cited  in  OAO  reports.  Aerojet  responded  with 
a  detailed  rebuttal  to  the  charges.  Although 
fraud  is  not  alleged  in  any  of  these  cases,  it 
Is  not  necessary  for  the  government  to  prove 
fraud  to  win  recovery  of  money. 

In  the  Rocket  Jet  Engineering  case,  9207,- 
700  was  refunded  to  the  armed  forces  by  that 
company,  OAO  said.  It  added  that  an  $80.- 
000  settlement  had  been  reached  with  the 
Scott  Aviation  Corp.  In  the  same  case. 

Some  920.000  also  Is  being  sought  from 
the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.  The  total  find- 
ing against  all  three  companies  was  9317.000. 

The  above  figure  should  be  9317.100.  As 
manufacturer  of  F4  aircraft,  McDonnell  was 
the  Navy's  prime  contractor.  Scott  was  a 
subcontractor  for  survival  kit  equipment  for 
pilots,  and  Scott  in  turn  awarded  a  subcon- 
tract to  Rocket  Jet  for  certain  components 
of  the  kit. 

Scott  accused — Subcontractors  are  also 
covered  by  the  Truth  In  Negotiating  Act. 
Higher-tier  contractors  are  expected  to  en- 
force terms  of  the  law  on  their  suppliers.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  Pentagon  is  required 
to  ride  herd  on  the  prime  contractors. 

GAO  accused  Scott  of  violating  the  "truth" 
law  on  purchases  of  some  $1.6  million  from 
Rocket  Jet  Engineering.  It  said  Scott  ac- 
cepted Rocket  Jet's  prices  without  trying  to 
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determine  whether  the  prices  were  based  on 
reliable  data. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  it  was  the  Navy  who 
paid  the  price  as  the  ultimate  consumer. 
GAO  analysts  said  they  were  unable  to  find 
facts  supporting  the  high  prices  charged. 

GAO  report — GAO  related  in  the  report: 

"McDonnell  stated  it  had  requested  a  Navy 
audit  of  these  prices  in  1962  because  of  the 
absence  of  adequate  competition. 

"While  an  audit  by  the  Navy  indicated  a 
possibility  of  overpricing  by  Rocket  Jet,  Mc- 
Donnell said  negotiations  held  in  January 
1963  did  not  result  in  agreement  because 
Rocket  Jet  denied  the  overpricing." 

The  report  concludes:  "We  proposed  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  .  .  .  Insist  on 
critical  reviews  of  proposed  prices  and  com- 
pliance with  (the  truth  in  negotiating 
law)   .  .  . 

"The  Department  of  Defense  assures  us  it 
will  continue  to  place  emphasis  on  .  .  .  the 
need  for  prenegotiatlon  audit  reviews  .  .  ." 

That  was  three  years  ago.  This  was  GAO's 
first  report  charging  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law.  But,  despite  the  Pentagon's  assurances 
at  the  time,  it  has  not  been  the  last  such 
report. 


(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  13, 

1967) 

GAO   Checks   Nozzle,   Radab   Deals — Finds 

United  States  Shortchanged 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — A  manufacturer  of  missile 
nozzles  based  his  labor  cost  estimates  on  a 
slow,  manual  operation — but  he  fulfilled  his 
contract  with  a  mass-production  machine 
developed  at  government  expense. 

In  another  case,  a  radar  testing  company 
over-charged  9119,200  on  an  Air  Force  con- 
tract (the  money  was  refunded  later)  be- 
cause no  attention  was  given  to  recent  labor 
cost  experience,  despite  three  government  re- 
views. 

Both  these  cases,  involving  Ohio  business 
concerns,  are  cited  in  reports  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  A  congressional  agency, 
GAO,  a  long-time  critic  of  Pentagon  pur- 
chasing, keeps  uncovering  examples  of  waste. 

Mlnuteman — The  rocket  parts  supplier  is 
Arde-Portland,  Inc.,  a  Maine  corporation.  In 
which  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.  of  Canton  holds  a 
major  Interest.  It  produces  nozzles  for  the 
Mlnuteman  missile. 

Avco  Corp.  of  Cincinnati  has  developed  a 
radar  system  for  the  Air  Force,  and  it  was 
given  a  million-dollar  contract  to  install  and 
test  the  radar  at  various  sites. 

The  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act  does  not 
come  into  play  in  the  Arde-Portland  and  Av- 
co deals,  but  the  cases  do  Illustrate  problems 
associated   with   military   procurement. 

Arde-Portland  proposed  in  1962  to  make 
1 ,300  nozzles  for  a  total  of  912.6  million.  The 
transaction  was  with  the  Thlokol  Chemical 
Corp.  of  UtEth,  which  had  been  awarded  a 
prime  contract  by  the  Air  Force. 

Manual — At  the  time,  GAO  reported,  Arde- 
Portland  had  produced  74  nozzles  "partly  by 
slow  and  laborious  manual  methods."  It 
did  not  yet  have  the  eqvxlpment  necessary  for 
mass  production. 

The  report  continued:  "Arde-Portland 
planned  to  use  a  drilling  machine  being  de- 
veloped at  government  expense  . . .  This  ma- 
chine did  not  become  available,  however,  un- 
til December.  1962  . .  . 

"Under  these  drcvunstances  It  is  otu*  opin- 
ion that,  at  the  time  it  made  its  proi>osal, 
Arde-Portland  had  no  sound  production  ex- 
perience for  use  in  reliably  estimating  the 
number  of  hours  that  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  nobles  using  the  type  of  ma- 
chinery .  .  .  essential  for  attaining  the  rate 
of  production  required  to  meet  Thiokol's  de- 
livery (schedule)  .  .  . 

Savings — "Arde-Portland  experienced  a  cost 
underrun  of  about  9681.250  . .  .  primarily  be- 
cause  labor   costs    were   estimated    on    the 


basis  of  experience  gained  (from)  manual 
methods  .  .  .  whereas  production  was  accom- 
plished by  using  production-line  methods 
and  more  than  9400,000  worth  of  special  tool- 
ing financed  ...  by  the  Air  Force." 

GAO  did  not  accuse  the  parties  of  deceptive 
practices  but  charged  that  acceptance  of  the 
manual  labor  estimates  was  "unrealistic." 

The  congressional  agency  did  not  recom- 
mend that  the  government  press  for  a  re- 
fund on  this  point.  However,  on  another 
part  of  the  contract,  GAO  charged  there  had 
been  a  misstatement  of  expected  material 
costs. 

Recovery — It  lu-ged  recovery  of  9592,800 
from  Arde-Portland.  A  settlement  for 
9266,375  was  reached  on  Dec.  7,  1966. 

GAO  said  in  the  Avco  case:  "Avco  pro- 
posed and  the  Air  Force  accepted  an  allow- 
ance for  labor  that  was  greater  than  Avco 
coxild  reasonably  expect  to  incur  on  the  basis 
of  prior  experience. 

Labor  costs  previously  incurred  by  Avoo 
for  work  of  a  similar  nature  were  not  ade- 
quately considered . . . 

GAO  investigators  related  that  three 
armed  forces  officials  took  a  crack  at  review- 
ing the  Avco  lal>or  estimate. 

Review — One  was  an  Industrial  engineer 
from  the  Air  Force  contract  management 
office  at  Cincinnati.  The  second  was  an 
employe  of  the  Army  audit  agency.  The  third 
was  an  Air  Force  price  analyst. 

Replying  to  the  OAO  report  In  1964,  the 
Air  Force,  rather  than  blaming  the  three 
review  officials,  asserted  that  data  uncov- 
ered by  OAO  "would  not  normally  be  avail- 
able to  government  personnel  unless  dis- 
closed by  the  contractor." 

GAO  disagreed. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  14. 
1967) 

Price   Data  Not  on  File  at  Pentagon 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — Day  after  day,  the  Defense 
Department  hands  out  multlmilllon-dollar 
contracts  without  leaving  behind  a  record 
to  justify  the  price. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  documentation, 
the  government  (and  the  taxpayers)  are  in 
a  poor  position  later  to  prove  overpricing  and 
to  demand  a  refund  from  the  company. 

This  is  revealed  in  a  study  of  242  contracts 
by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO),  an  Investigative  arm  of  Congress. 

In  222  of  the  cases,  no  supporting  facts 
were  in  the  file. 

Old  story — For  years,  OAO  spot  checks 
have  been  turning  up  cases  where  the 
Pentagon  did  pay  more  than  was  necessary 
and  where  it  should  have  knovwi  better. 

Examples  are  Indicated  in  this  Plain 
Dealer  series. 

The  GAO  summary  report  published  Jan. 
16  again  accuses  the  Pentagon  of  falliire  to 
enforce  the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act,  passed 
In  September  1962. 

"This  report  is  being  issued  so  that  Con- 
gress may  be  informed  of  the  need  (for  the 
enforcement),"  GAO  said. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  OAO 
warnings  no  one  In  Congress  appears  to  be 
listening. 

165  Zeros — The  "Truth"  law  requires  the 
Pentagon  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  con- 
tractors guaranteeing  that  prices  are  based 
on  cost  estimates  projected  from  "accurate, 
complete  and  current"  information. 

The  certificate  was  furnished  in  185  of  the 
242  cases.  But  in  all  but  20  of  the  185 
awards,  GAO  found  no  record  "identifying 
the  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted  ...  in 
support  of  significant  cost  estimates." 

GAO  asserted:  "As  a  result  it  appears  the 
certificate  Is  not  wholly  effective  since  it 
may  be  impracticable  to  establish  where  the 
supplier  had  submitted  Inaccurate,  Incom- 
plete   and    noncurrent    data    In    instancea 
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where  he  had  not  Identified  the  data  he  had 
certified. 

"Further,  the  government's  rights  may  be 
Impaired  since  In  Buch  cases  It  may  be  Im- 
practicable to  establish  that  e.roneous  data 
were  relied  on." 

Pile  search — The  67  remaining  contracts 
were  awarded  without  a  certificate,  appar- 
ently because  these  cases  were  regarded  as 
exceptions  to  the  "Truth"  law. 

Such  exceptions  occur  when  contracts  are 
based  on  "adequate  price  competition"  or 
when  the  goods  purchased  are  the  same  as 
those  sold  "In  substantial  quantities  to  the 
general  public"  on  the  basis  of  catalog  or 
market  price  quotations. 

There  was  no  telling,  however,  whether 
the  57  cases  were  indeed  bona  flae  excep- 
tions. Reason:  No  data  in  the  files  to  back 
up  waivers  of  the  certificate. 

This  void  of  Information,  wherever  It  oc- 
curred on  the  "exceptions,"  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  Pentagon's  own  special  reg- 
ulations—another showing  of  nonenforce- 
ment. 

Besides  the  242  contracts,  GAO  checked 
138  others  awarded  by  Pentagon  procure- 
ment agencies  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
To  begin  with,  after  the  Truth  In  Negotiat- 
ing Act  became  effective  In  1962,  findings 
were  "essentially  similar." 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  was 
advised  of  this  in  private  letter  from  GAO. 

Form  633 — The  congressional  auditors 
culled  the  242  domestic  cases  from  a  batch 
of  Pentagon  news  releases  Issued  Jan.  14 
through  March  23,  1965.  Each  release  told  of 
a  contract  award  totaling  at  least  $1  million. 
The  grand  total  was  9600  million. 

To  check  on  these  awards,  GAO  agents  that 
July  visited  18  military  procurement  centers 
and,  while  there,  asked  about  an  Important 
Pentagon  form  known  as  the  "633." 

These  "633"  questionnaires  bad  been  Issued 
six  months  earlier  for  use  In  contract  nego- 
tiations. When  properly  filled  out  by  con- 
tractors and  placed  In  the  procurement  file, 
the  633s  afford  much  of  the  documentation 
needed. 

"Is  the  633  helping  you?"  the  OAO  men 
asked. 

The  reply  In  many  cases  was:  "the  633 — 
what?" 

It  turned  out  that  the  forms  had  not  yet 
been  distributed. 

The  Pentagon  was  shocked  to  hear  It. 
After  thanking  OAO  for  the  Intelligence,  an 
assistant  defense  secretary  on  Aug.  14  ordered 
"Immediate  action  to  Insure  that  personnel 
are  aware  that  use  of  the  633  Is  required 
and  that  supplies  of  the  form  are  available." 
This  is  speed — To  those  familiar  with  the 
Pentagon  bureaucracy,  that  Aug.  14  directive, 
although  seven  months  late,  still  could  be 
credited  as  a  speedy  response  to  OAO  prod- 
ding. 

On  more  complicated  matters,  OAO  has 
not  had  such  luck — for  instance,  on  the  lack- 
of-doctmientatlon  Issue  raised  by  the  242 
contracts. 

OAO  and  the  Pentagon  exchanged  letters 
over  the  meaning  of  "cost  and  pricing 
data" — that  Is,  documentation. 

Finally,  in  October  1964,  the  Pentagon 
issued  a  regulation  defining  the  term.  It 
was  this  regulation  that  Inspired  OAO's  re- 
view of  the  342  transactions. 

GAO  found  "a  general  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  (procurement)  c^clals  as 
to  the  Intent  of  the  regulation."  So  the 
GAO  report  winds  up  with  recommendations 
on  how  to  clarify  It  and  dispel  the  confusion. 
"Be  assured" — Before  the  GAO  findings 
were  made  public  the  Pentagon  was  apprised 
of  them.  On  Jan.  26,  1966,  John  M.  Malloy, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  procurement, 
replied: 

"The   subject   has   been    Incorporated    In 
futxire  review  programs  for  special  attention. 
You  may  be  assured  we  will  keep  you  ad- 
vised." 
Bight  months  later  Malloy  sent  OAO  an- 


other letter  poinUng  out  difficulties  involved 
with  the  recommendations.  They  seemed  to 
require  too  much  documentation,  and  this 
might  not  prove  feasible,  he  asserted. 

Last  week  Malloy  told  this  reporter  that  a 
special  study  group  would  make  some  deci- 
sions In  "mid-April."  From  that  point  It 
would  take  at  least  90  days  before  the  revised 
regulations  are  published  and  made  effective. 

Even  then,  as  many  GAO  reports  show, 
promulgation  of  a  Defense  Department  reg- 
ulation never  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  that 
it  win  be  enforced. 

On  and  on — Meanwhile,  as  each  day  goes 
by — with  the  "Truth"  law  on  the  books  for 
more  than  four  years — the  Pentagon  com- 
mits about  9125  million  for  military  pur- 
chases without  solid  assurance  that  It  is 
getting  the  truth  from  its  suppliers. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Apr.   15, 

19671 
Loophole       Stui,       Unclosed       Aiter       18 
Months — Pentagon       I^ax,       Overpricino 
Soars 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 
Washington. — With  millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready down  the  drain.  Defense  Secretary 
Rot>ert  S.  McNamara  had  to  be  prodded  Into 
a  program  for  checking  back  on  war  con- 
tracts— a  program  that  even  today  contains 
a  large  loophole. 

Congress'  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO) 
finally  persuaded  the  Defense  Department 
last  year  It  would  find  considerable  over- 
pricing Just  by  looking  for  It — that  Is,  by 
developing  a  system  for  selective  audits  on 
completed  contracts. 

By  the  time  the  Pentagon  agreed,  the 
Truth  In  Negotiating  Act  was  more  than 
three  years  old.  Random  samplings  by  GAO 
were  revealing  overcharges  at  the  rate  of  $13 
million  a  year. 

Clause  required — The  congressional  agency 
argued  that  the  Defense  Department  could 
find  much  more.  Not  only  does  the  Penta- 
gon have  more  audit  manpower  but  also  It  Is 
the  executive  agency — not  OAO — that  has  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  the  law. 

The  act  requires  insertion  of  a  clause  into 
contracts  that  forces  repayment  of  unwar- 
ranted profits.  But  the  clause  cannot  be  ef- 
fective, OAO  contended,  unless  the  govern- 
ment learns  through  a  postaudlt  program 
when  It  has  been  overcharged. 

GAO  reiterated  this  need  In  a  special  re- 
port to  the  Pentagon  In  October,  1966.  The 
report  was  released  to  Congress  and  the  press 
a  few  months  later,  but  It  attracted  no  at- 
tention. 

This  document  cited  four  new  cases  where 
the  Pentagon  had  made  overpayments  total- 
ing more  than  tl  million. 

Robert  N.  Anthony,  an  assistant  secretary 
of  defense,  replied  In  December  that  OAO 
had  proved  Its  point  He  said  an  audit  pro- 
gram would  be  instituted,  but  its  scope  would 
depend  on  "available  audit  manpower," 
among  other  factors. 

Same  old  theme — This  was  a  theme  sounded 
before  by  the  Pentagon.  For  example,  in  one 
case  where  GAO  had  found  overpricing,  a 
Pentagon  official  replied  he  would  not  check 
back  on  the  government's  earlier  contracts 
with  that  corporation.  He  explained  this 
would  require  assignment  of  one  official  for 
a  full  year. 

By  contrast.  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Sheldon  S.  Cohen  pleaded  with  Con- 
gress last  Tuesday  to  give  him  til  million 
for  1,000  new  employes.  Each  dollar  spent 
on  tax  enforcement  returns  tl6  to  the  US 
Treasury,  Cohen  asserted. 

After  Initial  -ttesitatlon  by  the  Pentagon, 
systemized  posta^dit  activities  began  In 
March,  1966.  The  program  did  not  get  Into 
full  swing  until  last  fall,  GAO  officials  say. 

The  loophole  occurs  because  the  Pentagon 
still  Is  not  insisting  on  complete  access  to 
contractors'  records,  as  recommended  In  the 
1966  OAO  report. 


GAO  advised  the  Pentagon  to  Issue  a  new 
regulation  on  this  point.  The  regulation 
would  require  contractors  to  opcH  their  books 
to  procurement  officials  In  cases  where  this 
is  now  not  being  done. 

Presently,  the  Pentagon  is  not  able  always 
to  search  company  records  for  actual  cost 
figures — so  these  may  be  compared  with  costs 
estimated  by  the  company  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  awarded. 

Pentagon  undecided — OAO  believes  the 
Defense  Department  could  assert  this  au- 
thority by  issuing  a  regulation.  The  Penta- 
gon Is  not  certain.  Some  experts  say  legis- 
lation would  be  required. 

But  whatever  the  requirement,  the  Defense 
Department  still  has  not  decided  what  to 
do — announce  a  new  regulation,  seek  legisla- 
tion or  drop  the  whole  matter.  A  special 
Pentagon  group  is  pondering  the  question- 
some  18  months  after  GAO  Issued  Its  special 
report. 

In  the  meantime,  spending  on  military 
procurement  has  soared  to  a  new  rate  of  $125 
million  a  day. 

IFrom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Apr.  16, 
1967] 
Pentagon   Pxicinc  Rein   Is  Slack 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 
Washington. — Defying     "sound     business 
practice,"  the  Pentagon  has  a  habit  of  dishing 
out  profits  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tractors'  projected    costs   without   requiring 
them  to  submit  cost  estimating  systems. 

This  Is  the  latest  criticism  by  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  a  congres- 
sional Investigating  unit,  which  accuses  the 
Pentagon  of  "widespread  failure"  to  imple- 
ment the  1962  Truth  In  Negotiating  Act. 

"We  concur  (with  the  need  for  estimating 
systems) ,"  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus 
R.  Vance  said  in  a  "Dear  Elmer"'  letter  to  El- 
mer B.  Staats,  U.S.  comptroller  general.  This 
was  followed  by  an  order  for  remedial  action. 

That  the  Pentagon  should  agree  Is  not  sur- 
prising. It  has  heard  the  same  criticism 
before.  For  at  least  10  years,  the  Defense 
Department's  own  auditors  have  reported  the 
same  broad  deficiency  and  recommended  the 
same  action  as  the  OAO. 

Purchases  rocket — Some  of  the  reports  were 
choked  by  red  tape.  Others  either  were  Ig- 
nored or  receded  from  view.  Some  were 
fated  to  become  a  basis  for  more  studies  and 
more  reports.  But  none  was  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  a  GAO  finding  on  Feb.  15. 

An  estimating  system  is  Important  because 
It  provides  both  the  company  and  the  armed 
forces  with  a  quick,  reliable  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  evaluating  projected  cost  figures. 

When  such  a  system  is  used  before  multi- 
million-dollar contracts  are  awarded,  it  re- 
duces the  need  for  checking  back  later. 
Otherwise,  even  where  the  government  dis- 
covers it  has  been  overcharged,  it  must  re- 
sort to  expensive  (and  not  always  successful) 
lawsuits  to  recover  refunds. 

For  10  years,  the  OAO  has  been  document- 
ing $13  million  in  overpricing  each  year.  It 
has  urged  the  Pentagon  to  get  busy  and  find 
even  more.  Meanwhile,  military  purchases 
have  rocketed  to  a  new  rate  of  $125  million  a 
day. 

Here  Is  a  chronology  of  Inaction  on  esti- 
mating systems: 

Year  1957 — Air  Force  recognizes  estimating 
system  need,  Issues  guidelines.  Army  and 
Navy  get  In  step. 

Year  1962 — Need  is  still  there.  Air  Force 
finds.  It  notes  "lack  of  mutual  understand- 
ing as  to  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  es- 
timating system." 

Yeer  1963 — Special  Defense  Department- 
Industry  committee  calls  for  "better  com- 
munication by  department  as  to  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  contractors  In  preparing  price  pro- 
posals," adding  that  contractors'  estimating 
methods  "should  be  formalized." 

Year  1964 — Army  study  shows  that  "ques- 
tionable items  In  price  proposals,  defense- 
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wide,  could  approach  $1  blUlon  annually." 
Three  out  of  every  five  systems  reviewed 
"were  not  adequate  for  producing  reliable 
cost  estimates." 

Army  says:  "Our  examinations  served  gen- 
erally to  reaffirm  continued  existence  of  the 
same  types  of  deficiencies  that  have  caused 
problems  In  prior  years." 

Year  1965— Bureaucratic  ruling  Is  that 
Army  report  of  1964  does  not  qualify  as  an 
"action  document  "  Rather,  Top  Brass  re- 
ceive It  "for  Informational  purposes."  (The 
OAO  is  unable  to  find  "any  evidence"  that 
report  stayed  alive.) 

Year  1986— Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
IDCAA)  discovers  that  "conditions  found  In 
prior  reviews  had  not  significantly  Improved  " 

Examples  are  cited : 

"Army  evaluated  a  contractor's  methods 
and  found  several  deficiencies.  Army  stated 
that  unless  corrective  action  taken,  there 
would  be  no  assurance  ,  .  .  questionable  costs 
would  not  continue. 

"Seventeen  months  later,  DCAA  again 
Identified  some  of  same  deficiencies. 

The  DCAA.  by  the  end  of  1966,  was  push- 
ing Its  own  reform  program.  Field  tests 
were  scheduled  for  the  first  half  of  1966 
But  when  the  GAO  checked  last  August,  It 
found  that  "none  of  the  regional  offices  had 
submitted  evaluations  of  the  test  program 
to  DCAA  headquarters." 

QAO  maps  way— Constitutionally,  en- 
forcement Is  the  duty  of  the  PenUgon  But 
the  relaUvely  small  GAO  staff  took  the  ini- 
tiative last  November.  It  Invited  top  De- 
fense officials  to  a  special  briefing  on  esti- 
mating systems. 

Anticipating  the  critical  OAO  report  of 
Feb.  16,  the  Penugon  Issued  a  procurement 
circular  last  January  ordering  reforms  on  a 
broad  front. 

The  GAO  was  impressed — with  reserva- 
Uons.  Experience  has  taught  the  congres- 
sional Investigators  to  Inspect  a  lag  between 
promulgation  of  a  new  Pentagon  regulation 
ind  action  to  enforce  It. 

Consequently,  In  the  Feb.  15  report,  the 
OAO  urged  the  Pentagon  to  set  up  a  "monl- 
twlng  program"  to  measure  compliance  with 
the  circular. 

Repeaters— The  QAO  asserted.  In  addition, 
that  the  circular  did  not  go  far  enough.  For 
example.  It  did  not  require  that  estimating 
Bystems  be  put  In  writing. 

The  OAO  is  still  urging  the  Pentagon  to 
impose  a  deadline  on  contractors  for  com- 
pletion of  their  estimaung  systems.  And  it 
wants  the  Defense  Department  to  arm  It- 
self with  a  list  of  major  contractors  whose 
prices  are  questioned  repeatedly. 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  17,  1967| 

Buying  Team  Jbaloust  Hikes  VB.  Costs 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington.— Evidently  embarrassed  be- 
cause "reports  continue  to  reveal  cases  where 
the  government  has  accepted  unreasonable 
pnces,"  Defense  Secretary  Robert  3.  McNa- 

■nara  blamed  It  once — as  he  could  today 

on  lack  of  teamwork  by  his  purchasers. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO)  report 
,11^^  15  shows  that  procurement  officials 
sun  are  working  at  cross  purposes. 

The  Defense  chief  Issued  a  memorandum 
at  the  time  (April  10,  1964)  to  his  secretaries 
01  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force — the  three 
inned  services  that  McNamara  had  succeeded 
»  spectacularly   in    welding   Into   a   single 

His  problem  now  was  not  Interservice 
nvalry  but  rather  friction  and  professional 
jealousy  inside  contracting  teems  of  all  three 
wrvlces.    He  wrote: 

"In  processing  the  GAO  cases  It  Is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  reconstruct  from  our 
f««prds  the  reasons  why  our  analytical  pro- 
oedures  failed. 

"It  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  problems 
»*  are  having  in  thU  area  stem  from  a  lack 
01  clear-cut  delineations  of  responsibilities 


between  contracting  officers  and  auditors.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  thU  paper  to  further 
clarify  .  .  ."" 

McNamara  warned  that  mere  certification 
by  the  contractor  that  his  cost  figures  were 
accurate,  current  and  complete  did  not  re- 
lieve procurement  personnel  of  responsibility 
to  analyze  the  data. 

The  Feb.  15  GAO  report,  based  on  a  study 
of  77  recent  oases,  charges: 

"We  found  that  in  a  number  of  Instances 
limited  or  no  work  was  done  by  auditors 
In  significant  areas  of  contractors'  pricing 
propt>5als  .  .  . 

"Procurement  regulations  provide  that  the 
auditor  and  technical  personnel,  each  a 
specialist  in  his  own  field,  should  make  com- 
plementary analyses  of  estimated  costs  areas 
(and  that)  technical  personnel  coordinate 
their  fincUngs  with  the  auditor  .   .  . 

"We  found  that  In  most  cases  the  technical 
findings  either  were  not  furnished  to  the 
auditor  or  were  not  made  avaUable  to  him  in 
sufficient  time  to  Include  them  in  the  audit 
report." 

The  GAO  document  continues;  "We  found 
that  the  auditor  did  not  ordinarily  receive 
Information  (feedback)  on  the  usefulness  of 
his  findings  and  on  ways  that  audit  services 
could  be  more  effective  in  future  negotiations. 

""The  record  of  negotiations  should  be  made 
avaUable  to  the  auditor  so  that  he  will  be 
aware  of  the  results  of  his  work  . . . 

•"We  found  (at  one  place)  a  general  nonuse 
of  auditors'  findings.  In  a  few  cases  nego- 
tiations were  held  before  auditors'  reports 
were  received." 

In  a  reply  to  GAO,  the  Pentagon  agreed 
with  the  criticisms  and  pointed  out  that  cor- 
rective actions  had  been  ordered  recently. 
GAO  m  turn  replied  that  the  Pentagon  must 
continue  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  program  to 
make  certain  it  is  working. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Apr.  18,  19671 
Pentagon   Babs   Updating:    True   Cost   Act 
Too  Vague 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 
Washington.- The    little   placard    on    the 
office  door  at  the  Pentagon  (where  overpay- 
ments on  war  contracts  are  measured  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars)  says: 
'"Push  for  cost  reduction."' 
This  is  the  office  of  Paul  R.  Ignatius — full 
title:  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (installa- 
tions and  logistics). 

I  had  an  appointment  with  him  to  ask 
about  the  "widespread  failure"  to  enforce  the 
1962  Truth  In  Negotiating  Act.  as  charged 
by  Congress"  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO). 

I  found  that  the  Pentagon  considers  the 
law  "Imprecise"  but  that  at  no  time  since 
the  law  was  adopted  more  than  four  years 
ago  (over  the  Pentagon's  opposition)  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer  on  military  purchases — 
has  the  Defense  Department  seen  fit  to  ask 
(Congress  for  clarifying  legislation. 

At  GAO  the  prevailing  opinion  Is  that  no 
amendments  are  needed  anyway.  The  law 
Is  clear  but,  like  virtually  aU  other  statutes, 
it  is  not  self-executing,  GAO  says.  An  en- 
forcement program  Is  needed. 

The  greater  part  of  my  Interview,  Ignatius 
having  been  called  away,  was  with  John  M. 
Malloy.  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (pro- 
curement), and  Richard  W.  Webb,  director 
of  procurement  analysis  and  planning. 

Malloy  readily  acknowledged  difficulties 
with  the  law,  at  the  heart  of  which  Is  a  re- 
quirement that  contractors  certify  their  cost 
estimates  as  being  based  on  Information  that 
is  "accurate,  complete  and  current." 

"There  are  some  Imprecise  terms  In  the 
act,  like  'accurate,  complete  and  current,'" 
Malloy  said.  "We  will  have  trouble  explain- 
ing what  these  terms  mean." 

I  asked  Malloy,  having  in  mind  that  min- 
imal spot-checking  by  GAO  keeps  revealing 
overcharges  at  the  rate  of  $13  million  a  year, 


whether  the  Pentagon  had  tried  In  four  years 
to  Improve  the  language  of  the  statute,  as- 
suming this  was  needed. 

"No,  we  have  sought  no  further  guidance 
from  Ctongress,"  Malloy  replied.  "We  can 
hone  these  terms.  This  Just  requires  re- 
finements and  refinements.  We  need  ex- 
perience under  the  law." 

•"You  have  to  understand,"  said  Webb, 
"that  this  Is  an  evolutionary  process." 

'"We've  been  giving  more  attention  to  im- 
plementation of  this  law  In  the  last  year 
than  Just  about  anything  else  around  here," 
Malloy  asserted. 

"Why  did  you  wait  until  last  year?"  I 
asked. 

Malloy  replied:  "Well,  when  you  get  GAO 
firing  criticisms  at  you,  you  turn  to  your 
problem  areas  requiring  the  most  attention." 

He  added :  "'Don't  misinterpret  what  I  said. 
We've  been  working  hard  on  this  problem 
from  the  very  beginning,  but  as  you  come 
across  need  to  do  more  work  In  an  area,  you 
do  It. 

'"We  don't  ignore  the  GAO  reports.  Sec- 
retary (Robert  S.)  McNamara  regards  them 
as  a  darned  fine  tool." 

'"Why  do  you  need  GAO  to  lead  you 
around?"  I  asked.  "Isn't  that  like  the  taU 
wagging  the  dog?" 

"I  don't  know  that  they're  leading  us — 
they're  making  suggestions,"  said  Malloy. 
"We  have  plenty  of  reviews  going  on  all  the 
time  here.  We  find  many  things  ourselves 
too." 

"'"The  law  was  GAO"s  suggestion,"'  said 
Webb,  "so  It's  logical  that.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law.  GAO  would  continue  to 
take  an  active  Interest." 

"But  the  responsibility  for  enforcement 
rests  here  In  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, doesn"t  It?"    I  asked. 

"Yes,  It  does,"  Malloy  replied.  "Enforce- 
ment Is  not  the  responsibility  of  GAO." 

And  there  the  matter  rests  today. 

Secretary  McNamara,  tardily,  has  been 
taking  some  steps  to  enforce  the  law.  But 
GAO  remains  unconvinced,  and  It  keeps 
Issuing  reports  on  violations  and  maladmin- 
istration. 

And  In  Congress,  where  the  law  was  passed 
unanimously  In  both  botises  (and  then  for- 
gotten), no  one  has  said  a  word. 

Meanwhile,  the  latest  available  figures  show 
that  defense  procurement  spending  has 
soared  to  a  new  level  of  $125  mllUon  a  day. 

[Prom   the  Clevelanrf   Plain  Dealer.  Apr.  9, 

19671 

War  Contracts  and  Yoxjh  Money 

The  Plain  Dealer  today  Introduces  a  new 
series  of  penetrating  reports  based  on  a  study 
of  national  defense  contracts  In  relation  to 
the  Truth  In  Negotiating  Act. 

The  United  States  Comptroller  General  has 
charged  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
failure  to  follow  the  rules  In  these  matters 
What  are  apathy,  misunderstanding  or  plain 
chiseling  costing  the  American  taxpayers? 

Spurred  by  charges  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  the  Pentagon  has  not 
been  "minding  the  store"  as  far  as  military 
materiel  procurement  is  concerned,  Sanford 
Watzman  of  The  Plain  Dealer's  Washington 
Bureau  went  hunting  In  the  maze  of  Wash- 
ington's governmental  red  tape. 

The  first  of  his  articles  on  his  findings  Is 
published  today. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  de- 
plored government  waste,  particularly  in  pur- 
chase contracts. 

President  Johnson  said,  ""I  want  all  reports 
by  GAO  and  any  congressional  committee 
to  be  given  prompt  and  thorough  attention. 
Honest  mistakes  can  be  'orglven  but  It  Is 
hard  to  forgive  failure  to  examine  and 
tighten  agency  procedures  to  guard  against 
recurrence  of  error."' 

President  Elsenhower.  In  his  1961  farewell 
address,  warned  against  a  "military-Indus- 
trial complex  .  .  .  new  In  American  experi- 
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ence.  We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted."  President  Truman,  when  he  was 
a  senator  In  World  War  II,  headed  an  In- 
vestigating committee  that  exposed  excessive 
war  profits. 

The  area  of  government  contracts  Is  com- 
plicated. Simple  misunderstandings  are  not 
unusual.  Not  all  devlatloiis  from  standard 
contract  forms  are  necessarily  venal.  But 
government  spending  Is  the  biggest  business 
in  the  world  today  and  It  Is  not  done  with 
"federal  funds"  In  the  sense  It  Is  the  govern- 
ment's cash  that  Is  Involved. 

It  Is  your  money. 

Follow  the  series  and  see  what  happens 
to  It. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  19, 

1967] 

Negligence  ts  the  Pentagon 

Reporter  Sanford  Watzman  of  The  Plain 
Dealer's  Washington  Bureau  has  shown  the 
Defense  Department  to  be  woefully  negligent 
In  Its  auditing  of  procurement  contracts 
that  now  Involves  $125  million  a  day. 

In  a  series  of  10  articles,  Watzman  put  the 
spotlight  on  examples  of  Pentagon  failure 
to  look  behind  blanket  cost  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  contractors  In  the  many  fields 
where  competitive  bidding  is  impractical  for 
one  reason  or  another.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  out  In  such  fields  Is  no  slight 
matter.  It  adds  up  to  85 '"c  of  all  military 
procurement. 

The  hero  of  Watzman's  series  Is  the  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  OflSce,  Investigative  arm  of 
Congress,  but  the  role  of  Congress  Itself  Is 
not  heroic  at  all. 

After  passing  the  important  Truth  In  Ne- 
gotiating Act  In  1962,  that  body  virtually  has 
stood  aside  as  though  the  problem  of  fair 
pricing  were  solved. 

The  GAO,  with  the  minimal  spotchecklng 
It  Is  equipped  to  do,  has  revealed  overcharges 
to  the  government  averaging  $13  million  a 
year,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  the  figure 
wovUd  be  if  the  Pentagon  were  prodded  by 
Congress  into  carrying  out  its  own  major 
responsibility  In  such  checking. 

Actually,  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies 
with  Congress — as  watchdog  for  the  taxpayer. 

Congress  should  see  to  it  that  the  Defense 
Department,  day  In  and  day  out,  does  the 
strict  accounting  Jobs  that  are  necessary  In 
enforcing  the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act. 

Coxintless  millions  of  dollars  are  at  stake. 


DELAWARE  SALUTES  U.S.  NAVY  SEA- 
BEES  ON  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sea- 
bees  of  the  Navy,  the  great  construction 
battalions  first  founded  In  World  War  n, 
mark  their  25th  anniversary  of  service  to 
the  Nation  this  year. 

Today  there  are  eight  battalions  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  eight  Seabee  civic 
action  teams  are  assisting  the  Viet- 
namese people  deep  in  the  interior  of 
that  coimtry. 

Led  by  the  officers  of  the  Navy  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  the  Seabees  have  always 
been  first-rate  builders.  They  first 
proved  their  abilities  at  Guadalcanal, 
where  they  kept  nmways  open  at  Hen- 
derson Field  despite  repeated  Japanese 
attacks. 

They  provided  the  floating  drydocks 
that  made  possible  the  Sicily  and  Nor- 
mandy landings  and  built  bases  all  the 
way  from  Tlnlan  to  Antarctica. 

Vietnam  is  a  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  America's  famed  builder-fight- 
ers, and  they  are  adding  new  laurels  to 
their  great  slogan :  "Can  Do." 


In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  sil- 
ver 25th  anniversary,  Gov.  Charles  L. 
Terry,  Jr.,  of  Delaware,  recently  pro- 
claimed CEC/Seabee  Week. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  Seabees  on  their 
anniversary  and  salute  them  for  their 
outstanding  record  of  achievement  in  the 
Nation's  interests.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Governor 
Terry's  proclamation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  bt  Oov.  Charles  L.  Terkt,  Jr., 

IN    Observance    or    "CEC/Seabee    Week," 

March  2-8,  1967 

Congress  by  legislation  on  March  2,  1867, 
provided  for  the  commissioning  of  Navy  Civil 
Engineers  by  the  President  and  gave  birth 
to  the  Navy   Civil   Engineer  Corps. 

The  Navy  Department  on  March  5,  1942, 
during  the  early  days  of  World  War  II,  when 
the  future  security  and  life  of  our  Republic 
was  In  critical  danger,  authorized  the  forma- 
tion of  Naval  Construction  Battalions,  the 
CAN  DO  troops  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  officially 
and  popularly  designated  "Seabees"  to  build 
and  defend  advanced  bases  needed  all  over 
the  world. 

The  Navy  Civil  Engineers,  CEC  Officers, 
were  given  authority  to  command  these 
newly  formed  Naval  Construction  Battalions 
and  have  since  led  the  Seabees  In  action  at 
home  and  overseas  with  great  military  effec- 
tiveness and  distinction. 

Throughout  the  long  months  of  World 
War  II,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  CEC 
Officers  and  Seabees  worked  night  and  day 
under  perilous  conditions  to  provide  air- 
strips, seaports,  supply  depots,  roadways,  and 
other  shore  Installations,  and  addltonal 
thousands  of  CEC  Officers  and  Seabees  were 
actively  engaged  In  amphibious  landings 
throughout  the  world,  which  enabled  the 
armed  might  of  our  Nation  and  Its  allies  to 
prevail  over  the  tremendous  force  of  our 
enemies. 

Today,  when  the  interest  of  our  Nation 
requires  their  knowledge,  ability,  and  CEC/ 
Seabee  competence,  thousands  are  in  Viet 
Nam  In  support  of  our  military  forces  and 
policy  there.  Here  at  home,  back  of  all 
those  on  full  time  duty,  is  a  strong  CEC/ 
Seabee  Reserve  composed  of  construction 
men  trained  and  ready  for  further  service  to 
our  Country  any  time  the  need  arises;  and 

Since  many  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Officers,  Seabees  and  their  Reserves  are  citi- 
zens, It  Is  fitting  that  we  all  pay  tribute  to 
the  gallantry  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  on  ite  100th  Anniver- 
sary and  to  the  Seabees  on  this  25th  Anni- 
versary of  their  formation: 

I  do  hereby  proclaim  March  2-8,  1967  as 
CEC/Seabee  Week  and  call  the  attention  of 
our  citizens  to  the  proud  record  of  the 
CEC/Seabeea  In  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  Ist  day  of 
March,  1967.  Accordingly,  as  Governor  of 
Delaware,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hereby  designate 
March  2-8  as  CEC/Seabee  Week  and  call  the 
attention  of  our  citizens  to  the  proud  record 
of  this  great  organization  in  support  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 


PUOWAINA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Hawaii 
has  long  been  proud  of  Its  National  Me- 
morial Cemetery  of  the  Pacific. 

Some  20,000  dead  lie  peacefully  in  this 
beautiful  setting,  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  overlooking  the  city  of 
Honolulu. 


Scott  Stone,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  recently  wrote  an 
article  dealing  with  this  cemetery,  which 
is  known  locally  as  Punchbowl  because  of 
its  contours.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"PnowAiNA"    Appropriate    for    Punchbowl 
Cemetery 

(By  Scott  Stone) 
Nearly  500  feet  above  the  city  the  trade* 
blow  briskly  and  the  air  has  the  taste  of  a 
dry  white  wine.  The  sun  escapes  from  a  cu- 
mulus cloud  and  spills  warmth  and  light 
over  Punchbowl. 

The  graves  are  flat,  submerged  in  a  green 
carpet  of  grass  and  identified  only  by  the 
markers  stretching  in  neat  geometric  lines 
across  30  acres  inside  the  crater. 

There  are  about  20.000  graves  here.  War 
correspondent  Ernie  Pyle  is  burled  In  one 
marked  D109.  Nineteen  of  the  graves  con- 
tain Medal  of  Honor  winners.  To  stand  in 
the  presence  of  valor,  as  much  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death.  Is  sobering. 

The  Hawaiian  word  for  Punchbowl  is  Puo- 
waina,  and  in  translation  it  Is  doubly  appli- 
cable. It  means  "Hill  of  Sacrifice"  and  is 
where  human  sacrifices  were  dedicated  to  the 
Hawaiian  god  Ku.  In  modern  times  it  re- 
calls the  causes  for  which  these  dead  have 
died,  sacrifices  to  man's  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  solve  his  problems  short  of  war- 
fare. 

More  than  a  century  ago  America  estab- 
lished a  National  Cemetery  System,  and  in 
most  cemeteries  across  the  nation  there  is  a 
shortage  of  burial  space.  At  Punchbowl 
there  Is  room  for  25.643  spaces,  ex-  enough  to 
last  another  decade  before  the  remaining  82 
of  the  112  acres,  presently  underdeveloped, 
must  be  used. 

Many  of  the  84  Hawaii  men  who  have  died 
in  Vietnam  are  burled  here.  The  first  was 
killed  five  years  ago  this  month,  executed  by 
Viet  Cong  terrorists  after  he  was  wounded 
in  an  ambush  on  April  8,  1962.  He  was 
Specialist  Four  James  Gabriel  of  1544  Hala 
I>rlve.  and  when  he  died  he  was  24  years  old. 
In  other  graves  in  the  fiat  center  of  Punch- 
bowl's caldera  are  veterans  from  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War.  In  the  northern  end 
of  the  cemetery  the  sun  glistens  on  the  mar- 
ble monument  In  the  Court  of  the  Missing, 
where  26,280  names  emblazon  the  memory  of 
men  whose  bodies  were  never  found. 

The  Court  of  the  Missing  was  dedicated  last 
May  1.  while  Communist  nations  around  the 
world  are  parading  weaponry  in  their  tradi- 
tional "May  Day"  observation. 

The  dedication  came  16  years  after  the 
start  of  planning  for  It.  and  8  years  after  tlia 
beginning  of  construction.  The  cost  was  $3 
million. 

In  contrast  to  the  decade  and  a  half  it  took 
to  establish  the  Court  of  the  Missing,  the 
cemetery  Itself  was  developed  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay. 

The  land  was  made  available  In  October. 
1943.  when  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  ceded  It, 
without  cost,  to  the  Federal  government. 
Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress (1947-48)  and  a  Department  of  tbe 
Army  General  Order  dated  Oct.  13,  1948.  des- 
ignated tbe  site  as  the  National  Memorial 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific. 

Construction  of  the  cemetery  began  In 
August.  1948.  and  was  completed  a  year  and 
$1  million  later.  Civic  and  military  leaden 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  on  Sept.  2,  1940, 
noted  it  was  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

That  war,  somebody  said,  had  been  the  one 
that  was  to  halt  aggression  In  the  Pacific  and 
Asian  areas. 
BurlaU  take  place  In  Punchbowl  almost 
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every  day.  The  ooet  to  the  government  is 
about  $60  each,  plus  $5  a  year  for  care,  and 
the  cost  for  the  stone  grave  marker  Is  be- 
tween $25  and  $35.  If  a  military  man  is 
buried  in  a  private  cemetery,  the  govern- 
ment still  furnishes  the  marker.  If  his  family 
wants  it. 

Thousands  of  visitors — an  accurate  count 
Is  impossible — visit  Punchbowl  each  year, 
winding  up  Puowalna  Drive  with  Its  tall  grass 
and  littered  roadside  before  going  through 
the  twin  stone  markers  at  the  gate  and  Into 
the  Immaculate  resting  ground.  They  come 
in  all  stages  of  dress,  they  are  all  ages  and 
they  invariably  become  quiet  and  thoughtful 
when  they  pass  through  the  gate. 

They  walk  among  the  markers  and  they 
stand  somberly  before  the  sculptured  figure, 
Columbia,  at  the  Court  of  the  Missing. 
Even  the  children  are  htished  here,  and  the 
only  sounds  are  footsteps  and  the  wind  whis- 
tling across  the  crater. 

PUNCHBOWL   AT   A   GLANCE 

The  summit  Is  498  feet  above  the  city;  it  is 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  Hawaiian  name  Is 
Puowalna. 

There  are  now  about  20,000  graves.  There 
is  room  for  5,643  more.  Thirty  acres  of  the 
112-acre  site  have  been  developed.  It  cost 
$1  million  to  develop  the  site  and  $3  million 
for  the  Court  of  the  Missing  dedicated  last 
May.  Pvmchbowl  is  the  largest  National 
Memorial  Cemetery  outside  t4t  continental 
United  States. 


II 


EXTENSION  OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 


k 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  last  Friday,  former  North  Da- 
kota Gov.  John  E.  Davis,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Selective  Service  Act.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  Introduce  ^Um  at  that 
hearing. 

Commander  Davis  presented  an  excel- 
lent statement,  and  I  think  the  position 
he  takes  on  behalf  of  the  American  Le- 
gion would  be  of  special  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  John  E.  Davib,  National 
Commander,  the  Amuican  Lsoion 

(Testimony  Jn  connection  with  hearing  on 
S.  1432,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  April  14,  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  highly  do  I  prize  the  opportunity 
accorded  to  the  American  Legion  to  be  heard 
on  this  Important  legislation,  I  set  aside  my 
previous  plans  in  order  to  appear  personally 
today. 

There  are  so  many,  many  fine  privileges  we 
enjoy  as  Americans.  Not  the  least  of  these  by 
far  Is  the  privilege  granted  to  organizations 
and  individuals  to  express  their  views  to  Con- 
gress on  matters  such  as  service  to  one's  Na- 
tion thereby  assisting  In  the  formulation  of 
more  workable  and  equitable  laws. 

I  am  here  today  representing  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary,  numbering  more  than 
three  and  one-half  million  members. 

Several  resolutions  adopted  by  our  na- 
tional convention  which  met  here  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  on  September  1.  1966,  were 
specifically  designed  to  reflect  the  American 
Legion's  position  regarding  this  Nation's 
military     manpower     procurement     system. 


Our  comments  thereon  are  Included  In  this 
statement.  The  full  text  of  each  of  these 
resolutions  is  appended  to  this  testimony. 
They  were  written  after  study  on  post,  de- 
partment and  national  levels  of  hundreds  of 
separate  resolutions  and  express  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Legion  and  its  Auxiliary. 

Over  the  years,  the  American  Legion  has 
evidenced  its  concern  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  It  has  always  supported  adequate 
Armed  Forces  and  has  traditionally  taken 
the  position  that  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  shared 
as  widely  as  possible. 

Frankly,  after  nearly  30  years  of  opera- 
tion of  basically  the  same  manpower  pro- 
curement system,  and  of  countless  hours  of 
study  by  Presidential,  Congressional,  De- 
fense Department,  and  Independent  com- 
mittees, I  seriously  question  whether  there 
are  any  "new  and  painless"  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Every  four  years  when  this  legislation  ex- 
pires and  must  be  re-enacted,  it  becomes  the 
center  of  widespread  controversy,  both  in  the 
public  and  political  forum.  Proposals 
thought  by  their  sponsors  to  be  new  or 
ofttlmes  old  systems  into  which  new  life  has 
been  breathed,  are  paraded  before  the  public 
as  the  sure-fire  answer  to  the  many  crit- 
icisms of  the  existing  system.  Usually,  as 
this  committee  knows  so  well,  these  solu- 
tions are  not  new,  nor  do  they  solve  the  basic 
needs  of  the  Nation  that  this  legislation  pro- 
vides. 

The  simple  facts  of  life  concerning  the 
legislation  before  your  committee  Is  that 
it  must  be  re-enacted.  If  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  national  security  obligations,  we  must 
maintain  Armed  Forces  adequate  to  do  the 
Job. 

The  American  Legion  strongly  recom- 
mends a  four  year  extension  of  the  Induc- 
tion authority  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  (ex- 
hibit A) .  We  also  support  extension  of  re- 
lated laws  concerning  dependents'  assistance, 
suspension  of  the  permanent  active  duty 
strength  ceilings  of  tbe  active  forces,  the 
authority  for  special  calls  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  allied  specialists,  and  provisions 
for  extra  compensation  for  such  personnel. 
I  sincerely  hope  this  committee  will  so  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  express  again  our  conviction 
that  the  principles  and  philosophies  of  rais- 
ing armed  forces  In  a  democracy,  and  the 
procedures  for  putting  them  Into  effect  which 
the  Congress  has  translated  into  law,  rep-  ' 
resent  a  sound,  fair,  efficient  and  effective 
system  of  Insuring  an  adequate  national 
defense. 

Although  the  provisions  in  the  present 
law  under  which  universal  military  training 
could  be  Instituted  have  not  been  used,  the 
American  Legion  is  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions It  made  In  the  past  to  their  enactment. 
These  provisions  contribute  substantially  to 
the  capability  of  this  Nation,  without  any 
further  legislation,  to  muster  all  of  Its  re- 
sources for  defense  or  survival  if  the  need 
should  arise.  The  repeal  of  these  provisions 
would  indicate  to  friend  and  foe  around  the 
world,  a  weakening  of  our  determination  and 
capacity  to  fulfill  our  International  commit- 
ments. 

The  present  law  Is  a  broad  and  flexible 
statute  under  which  almost  any  need  can 
be  met.  An  Important  aspect  of  that  flexi- 
bility are  those  provisions  for  universal 
military  training.  No  one  can  predict  that 
the  Nation  will  not  find  It  wise  and  neces- 
sary to  put  them  Into  effect  at  almost  any 
time.  In  recent  months,  there  have  been  a 
substsntlal  number  of  suggestions  that  these 
provisions   be   implemented. 

In  this  connection,  the  American  Legion 
ir  o->po8ed  to  that  proporal  In  the  bill  before 


this  committee  which  would  change  the  title 
of  the  present  law.  We  believe  the  title  of 
the  act  should  continue  to  reflect  its  pro- 
visions. 

There  is  no  need.  In  our  view,  to  try  to 
disguise  by  a  change  In  the  title  of  the  act 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  had  the  fore- 
sight to  provide  for  a  universal  training  pro- 
gram if  it  is  needed.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  the  nation  should  be  kept  aware  of 
the  fact  that  imlversal  military  training  pro- 
visions exist  in  law  and  can  be  put  into  effect 
quite  rapidly  if  advisable.  Leaving  the  title 
of  the  act  unchanged  will  help  preserve  that 
awareness. 

With  confidence  that  this  committee  wUl 
recommend,  and  tbe  Congress  enact,  exten- 
sion of  the  induction  authority  under  the 
UMT  and  S.  Act,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  other  projxisals-  which  have  been 
or  may  be  placed  before  this  committee  to 
alter,  by  legislation,  or  under  the  broad  au- 
thority conferred  on  the  President  in  the  law 
by  Executive  decision,  the  principles,  philoso- 
phies, and  procedures  of  the  selective  service 
system  which  have  served  this  nation  so  well 
in  its  recent  history. 

While  I  have  received  assurance  that  sec- 
tion 673-A  does  not  provide  authority  to  the 
Defense  Department  or  to  the  military  serv- 
ices to  order  Individual  reservists,  who  are 
performing  satisfactorily,  to  active  duty,  I 
wish  to  note  for  the  record  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  in  regard  to  the 
call-up  of  reservists. 

Resolution  708  (exhibit  D),  unanimously 
adopted  by  our  1966  National  Convention, 
supports  Presidential  authority  for  the  call- 
up  of  reservists  without  declaring  a  national 
emergency  but  only  non-unit  reservists  be 
called  to  active  duty  under  this  proposal  and 
when  necessary  that  units  be  caUed  as  units 
and  not  as  fillers  so  that  the  Integrity  of 
units  will  be  preserved. 

The  most  far  reaching,  and  In  our  view, 
dangerous  proposal  concerning  the  Nation's 
Selective  Service  System,  which  has  been 
made  and  which  Is  being  seriously  consid- 
ered by  some,  is  the  profxasal  to  abandon 
the  time-tested  principle  of  State  and  com- 
munity responsibility  and  authority  in  the 
operation  of  selective  service. 

In  o\ir  Judgment,  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  successfully  fulfilled  its  mission  over 
the  years  because  of  the  confidence  it  has 
won  and  retained  in  the  community.  The 
source  of  that  confidence  is  the  principle  of 
decentralized  operation  and  local  decision. 
We  believe  it  would  be  unwise,  and  perhaps 
would  Jeopardize  the  capacity  of  the  system 
to  function  successfully,  to  weaken  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  operation  and  decision. 

Since  1940,  several  hundred  thousand  lo- 
cal citizens,  motivated  solely  by  patriotism, 
have  served  without  pay  on  the  local  and  ap- 
peal boards  making  the  difficult  decisions  as 
to  when  the  sons  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors would  enter  service.  About  40,000  of 
these  dedicated  citizens  are  so  serving  now. 
This  service  represents  one  of  the  highest 
expressions  of  citizenship  to  be  found  any- 
where In  our  public  life. 

Hours  of  reading  and  intelligent  study  are 
required  to  understand  and  equitably  decide 
the  many  trying  questions  that  come  before 
these  boards.  Those  who  have  not  had  per- 
sonal experience  In  day  to  day  problems  with 
local  boards  can  not  fully  appreciate  the  un- 
selfish service  they  perform. 

Having  been  twice  honored  by  the  citizens 
of  my  state  by  election  of  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor, I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  chari- 
tably from  me  these  comments  on  the  role 
of  the  governor  In  such  a  vital  national  pro- 
gram as  selective  service.  I  offer  these  com- 
ments fully  recognizing  that  It  is  the  con- 
fidence expressed  In  the  present  law  in  the 
citizens  of  the  communities  who  operate 
selective  service  which  more  than  any  other 
factor  accounts  for  Its  acceptance  and  sup- 
port. 
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The  governor,  as  chief  executive  oX  the 
state,  Is  the  officer  on  whom  responsibility  for 
selective  service  operations  In  his  state  must 
rest.  This  responsibility  cannot  be  split  and 
part  of  It  shifted  to  a  regional  federal  ofHce 
without  endangering  state,  community  and 
federal  cooperation  on  which  the  success  of 
such  vital  programs  as  manning  the  armed 
forces  depends. 

Our  early  history  In  raising  armed  forces, 
and  some  recent  history  In  other  areas,  has 
some  lessons  for  us  on  the  Importance  of 
federal-state  cooperation.  Until  1917,  the 
federal  government  either  relied  too  heavily 
on  the  states  to  contribute  parts  of  their 
mlUtla  or,  as  during  the  Civil  War,  sought 
to  raise  national  forces  too  Independently. 
Both  approaches  have  serious  weaknesses. 

Since  1917.  however,  the  governor  has  had 
a  key  role  In  the  operations  of  selective  serv- 
ice programs.  This  Involvement  oX  the  gov- 
ernor In  this  national  program  has  provided 
assurance  that  the  governor  will  continue 
to  feel  responsibility  for  national  forces  as 
well  as  for  adequate  mlUtla  to  carry  out  his 
state  responsibility. 

While  the  duty  to  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  qualified  and  needed.  Is  one  each 
person  owes  the  National  Government,  there 
is  a  community  and  a  State  Interest  and 
pride  In  such  service  which  enforces  the 
Individual's  acceptance  of  this  duty.  Our 
people  still  consider  themselves  as  from  a 
city  or  a  community,  and  a  State,  and  not 
as  someone  from  "Federal  region  No.  6." 
for  example.  In  the  highly  demanding  and 
personal  matter  of  Joining  In  the  defense  of 
the  Nation  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  If  necessary, 
a  man  Is  ultimately  motivated  by  the  defense 
of  his  home,  the  understanding  and  grati- 
tude of  his  family,  friends  and  neighbors  for 
the  service  he  has  performed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  proposals  as  are 
under  study  to  restructure  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  would  require  extensive  changes 
In  the  law.  While  no  amendments  to  accom- 
plish this  change  arc  before  the  committee, 
I  feel  this  representation  of  the  legion's  view 
Is  timely. 

In  the  administration  and  c^>eratlon  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  there  exists 
some  27  years  of  accumulated  experience. 
This  experience  exists  not  only  In  the  present 
compensated  and  uncompensated  personnel 
but  In  the  former  comp>ensated  and  uncom- 
pensated members  of  the  system  and  even  In 
appeal  agents,  advisors,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
others  who  have  never  been  actively  a  part 
of  the  system.  A  restructure  of  the  system 
would  destroy  most  of  this  accumulated 
knowledge. 

If  ever  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  should  be  required.  It 
should  not  be  done  In  the  present  time  of 
emergency  when  It  Is  most  desirable  that  the 
system  operate  as  smoothly  as  possible  and 
when  It  would  take  much  time  away  from  all 
of  the  peronnel  In  the  present  operation  to 
study  and  learn  the  management  of  the  new 
system. 

Another  proposal  to  tamper  with  our  time 
proven  system  Is  to  use  some  game  of  chance 
to  determine  who  should  serve  and  who 
should  not,  rather  than  rely  on  Judgment 
and  date  of  birth.  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
Justify  using  such  a  device  as  a  substitute  for 
the  present  system.  A  so-called  lottery  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  placing  the  Individual 
where  bis  service  would  be  most  needed  by 
the  Nation. 

While  my  knowledge  Is  not  technical  in  this 
area.  I  understand  that  the  present  law  per- 
mits the  President  to  provide  for  calling  19 
year  olds  if  he  wishes,  or  some  19  and  some 
older — any  age  group  or  groups  he  wishes 
to  specify — and  to  ask  for  some  from  one 
group  and  some  from  others.  It  appears  to 
us  that  his  authority  In  this  area  Is  so  broad 
and  fiexlble  that  he  can  limit  the  time  of 
prime  liability  to  any  age  group — of  one  year, 
two  years,  or  part  of  a  year.    He  can  call  the 


youngest  first  or  the  oldest.  No  lottery  can 
give  a  greater  degree  of  the  limited  cer- 
tainty In  this  matter  than  the  law  already 
permits. 

This  leads  me  to  the  final  matter  on  which 
I  would  like  to  conament  briefly — the  matter 
of  deferment. 

So  long  as  universal  training  la  not  in  force, 
It  makes  sense  to  the  American  Legion  to 
select  men  for  service  and  to  defer  others 
temporarily  with  the  national  interest  as  the 
prime  consideration.  However,  the  Legion 
Is  opposed  to  broadening  the  opportunities  of 
evading  service  throxigh  more  liberal  defer- 
menu,  exemptions,  or  recognition  of  any 
other  service  as  a  substitute  for  mlUtarv 
service. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  American 
Legion  are  the  several  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  relative  to  changes 
m  the  mlUtary  draft  law  suggesUng  that  In 
addition  to  drafting  American  men  Into  the 
military  services  that  the  law  be  extended  to 
include  the  Peace  Corps  and  Poverty  Corps 
and  credit  such  service  toward  their  military 
obligation.  The  American  Legion  by  con- 
vention resolution  (see  exhibit  C)  strongly 
opposes  this  proposal  because  It  beUeves  It  Is 
not  In  accord  with  the  professed  motives  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Poverty  Corps  which  are 
not  military  in  nature. 

We  do.  however.  beUeve  that  females 
should  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the 
draft.  Likewise,  we  are  opposed  to  Increas- 
ing the  obligation  for  military  service  from 
two  to  three  years  when  we  have  a  surplus 
in  the  number  of  qualified  personnel  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  even  the  two  year  obligation  has  allowed 
many  to  render  no  military  service.  It  does 
not  seem  logical  to  Increase  to  three  years 
the  obligation  of  those  who  are  called  (see 
exhibit  B ) . 

Those  who  criticize  deferment  poUcles  as 
resulting  In  imfalrness  should  look  deeper 
Utilization  of  our  manpower  for  defense, 
either  In  uniform  or  In  preparation  for  per- 
formance of  vital  work  In  clvlUan  life  must 
apply  to  the  manpower  we  have  with  all  its 
degreegof  qualification,  potential,  and  activ- 
ity. Those  who  seek  'fairness"  through 
tinkering  with  the  operations  of  Selective 
Service,  would.  If  they  pursued  their  philos- 
ophies to  their  logical  extremes,  take  into 
the  services  the  unfit  and  those  preparing 
to  or  making  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  defense  as  civilians  and  those  with  heav- 
iest personal  responsibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  would  leave  In 
clvuian  life  presumably  those  best  qualified 
J^'.J^I^"''  ^°  *^*  ^^^  Fo'^es  and  those 
with  the  least  opportunity  or  inclination  to 
contribute  as  clvlUans  and  with  fewer  re- 
sponslblUtles. 

Fairness  U  a  desirable  goal.  If  by  fairness 
we  mean  there  should  be  a  broader  sharine 
of  the  duty  of  training  and  service,  the  only 
approach  Is  to  use  more  young  men  through 
some  form  of  universal  military  training  If 
not  all  are  needed  on  active  duty.  The 
legion  supports  such  an  approach.  If  by 
fairness  we  mean  to  ignore  the  factors  which 
effect  an  Individual's  availability  for  service 
or  the  national  Interest  In  what  he  Is  doing 
as  a  civilian,  the  legion  opposes  such  an  ao- 
proach.  *^ 

Even  after  entry  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
by  whatever  means,  there  Is  no  equity  of 
service  when  some  are  In  the  front  line  and 
some  at  Army  headquarters,  when  some  go 
out  on  patrol  and  some  do  not,  when  some 
serve  In  the  VS.A.  and  some  In  Vietnam. 
The  prime  consideration  must  always  be  the 
national  need,  not  the  arduousness  of  the 
Individual's  assigned  duty. 

No  better  assurance  of  fairness  in  a  selec- 
tive service  system  is  available  than  the  free- 
dom of  local  boards  to  use  Informed  Judg- 
ment to  decide  In  eacj  case  when  an  Individ- 
ual should  be  available  to  serve,  and  to  call 
him  In  a  familiar  logical  order  by  date  of 
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birth.  However  these  procedures  affect  an 
individual  from  time  to  time,  there  Is  no 
hint  that  they  were  Instituted  to  further 
any  cause  or  to  favor  any  group,  or  to  serve 
any  purpose  except  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate forces  with  consideration  for  the  needs 
of  the  civilian  economy. 

Since  being  elected  national  commander 
I  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  and 
talked  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Including  many  of  our  servicemen  here  at 
home  and  In  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  of  most 
young  Americans,  particularly  those  who 
do  what  Is  expected  of  them  In  an  un- 
spectacular way. 

It  pains  me  greaUy,  as  I'm  sure  It  does 
members  of  this  committee,  to  witness  young 
Americans,  and  some  not  so  young,  holding 
their  Nation  up  to  ridicule,  citing  reasons 
why  they  feel  no  moral  obligation  to  do  one 
earthly  thing  to  perpetuate  It.  Our  news 
media  will  go  out  of  Its  way  to  bring  the  acu 
of  these  characters  to  the  attention  of  the 
world,  but  will  do  as  little  as  possible  to 
tell  the  world  about  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  love  and  cherish  this  great. 
good  country  of  ours.  .  .  .  Many  of  them 
giving  their  lives  to  extend  freedom  to  less 
fortunate  fellow  men. 

In  1783,  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  George  Washington,  spoke  of  citizen 
responsibility  In  these  clear  terms.    He  said: 

"It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  primary  position. 
and  the  basis  of  our  system,  that  every  cit- 
izen who  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free 
government,  owes  not  only  a  portion  of  hU 
property,  but  even  of  bis  personal  services 
to  the  defense  of  It." 

To  me.  these  views  are  Just  as  applicable 
today.    I  thank  you. 

ExHurr  A 
RESOLtrriON  288 
(Subject:   Extend  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  to  June 
30.  1971) 

Whereas,  The  authority  under  the  Univer- 
sal MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act  (62- 
Stat.  604)  to  Induct  persons  who  have  not 
been  deferred  will  expire  on  June  30.  1967: 
and 

Whereas.  Voluntary  enlistments  In  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  greatly 
Influenced  and  encouraged  by  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  said  Act;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  over  40.000  members 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  working 
without  comp>ensatlon;  and 

Whereas.  The  Selective  Service  System  has 
earned  and  enjoys  the  confldence  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas.  Our  nation  should  never  be  with- 
out an  obligation  for  every  youth  to  serve 
his  country  In  a  military  capacity  and  a  sys- 
tem for  their  selection  so  to  serve;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  August  30.  31-September  1.  1986, 
that  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (C2-8tat.  604)  as  amended,  be 
further  amended  so  that  the  same  In  Its 
present  form  will  be  extended  until  June  30. 
1971;  and  that  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service.  State  Directors,  and  their  compen- 
sated and  uncompensated  personnel  be  com- 
mended for  their  outstanding  performance 
In  assisting  the  recruiting  service  of  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  their 
respective  recruiting  programs. 

ExHtsrr  B 
Resolution  699 
(Subject:    Position  of  the  American  Legion 
on  proposed  changes  in  Selective  Service 
System) 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  every  male  citizen  owes  his  personal 
service  to  the  defense  of  his  country  and  to 
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this  end  has  consistently  supported  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  and 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  appointed  a  commission  to  study  this  act 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  any  changes  In  the 
same  It  may  deem  advisable;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  wishes  to 
make  clear  its  position  upon  certain  sug- 
gested changes;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
DC,  August  30,  31-September  1,  1966,  that 
it  opposes  conferring  upon  the  Selective 
Service  System  the  authority  to  Include  fe- 
males; and,  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  It  opposes  the  In- 
crease of  the  obligation  for  service  from  two 
to  three  years, 

ExHisrr  C 

RKSOLtmoN  12*1 

(Subject:    Military    Service   Exemption   for 

Members  of  Peace  Corps  and  Poverty  Pro- 
gram Opposed) 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
The  American  Legion  National  Organization 
In  convention  assembled  the  following: 

That  the  proposals  pending  In  Congress 
relative  to  changes  In  the  Military  Draft 
Law — drafting  American  boys  for  military 
service  contemplate  Including  along  with 
service  In  the  military  forces  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines,  the  newly 
formed  Peace  Corps  and  Poverty  Corps. 

That  affiliation  with  and  service  In  the 
Peace  Corps  and  Poverty  Corps  would  be  cred- 
ited against  draft  service  in  the  military; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Washington, 
DC,  August  30.  31-September  1.  1966.  that 
we  affirm  the  necessity  for  a  strong  military 
defense  to  insure  peace;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  The  American  Le- 
gion oppose,  including  the  Peace  Corps  or 
Poverty  Corps  in  the  draft  program  because 
we  believe  this  will  be  detrimental  to  main- 
tenance of  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
and  be  It 

Further  resolved.  That  The  American  Le- 
gion believes  it  will  not  be  In  accord  with 
the  professed  motives  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Poverty  Corps  which  are  not  military  In  na- 
ture; and  be  It 

Further  resolved.  That  the  draft  law  should 
not.  however,  treat  the  Peace  Corps  or  Pov- 
erty Corps  as  grounds  for  exemption  or  defer- 
ment and  The  American  Legion  does  expressly 
oppose  such  a  change. 

Exhibit  D 
Resolction  70i' 
(Subject:  Presidential  authority  for  call-up 
of  reservists) 
Whereas,  The  Senate  and  Ho\ue  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
give    the   President   discretionary    power   to 
call-up  certain  members  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents; and 

Whereas,  The  separate  proposals  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  vary 
greatly  in  the  number  of  Reservists  effected; 
and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  has  con- 
sistently advocated  a  strong,  well  trained 
Reserve  as  a  vital  backup  for  the  regular 
forces,  and  is  not  opposed  to  the  call-up  of 
non-unit  reservists  or  of  units  as  such;  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  requirement  for 
well  trained  and  organized  units  and  Indi- 
viduals; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
DC,  August  30,  31-September  1,  1066,  that 
we  support  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  and 
House  In  giving  the  President  authority  to 
call-up  the  Reserves  without  declaring  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  urge  that. 


1.  Only  non-unit  reservists  be  called  to 
active  duty  under  this  proposal,  and 

2.  When  necessary,  that  units  be  called  as 
units  and  not  as  fillers,  so  that  the  Integrity 
of  units  will  be  preserved. 


KONRAD  ADENAUER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  free  world  sustained  a  great  loss 
yesterday  with  the  death  of  former  West 
German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer. 

Konrad  Adenauer,  more  than  any  sin- 
gle man,  personified  West  Germany's 
economic  and  political  recovery  after 
World  War  n.  Throughout  the  dark 
and  troubling  years  of  German  postwar 
recovery,  when  there  was  serious  doubt 
that  much  of  Western  Europe  could  sur- 
vive a  Communist  takeover,  this  one 
man  stood  firm  and  personally  guided 
his  nation  from  complete  and  devastat- 
ing destruction  to  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
vibrant  bastion  against  communism. 

Today's  Germany  is  Adenauer's  Ger- 
many. And  today's  Europe  is,  in  no 
small  part,  the  Europe  of  leaders  like 
Adenauer  whose  will  and  determination 
created  order,  strength,  and  prosperity 
from  the  chaos  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  President,  all  nations  of  the  world 
will  feel  the  loss  of  Konrad  Adenauer. 
To  his  family  and  nation,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  heartfelt  sjrmpathy  of  the 
family  of  nations  who  admired  and  re- 
spected this  man  and  his  pursuit  of 
peaceful  change. 


SPRINGVILLE  SUCCESS  STORY 
MEANS  JOBS  FOR  RUflAL  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  farm 
mechanization  has  forced  many  people  to 
seek  employment  in  towns  and  cities. 
Smaller  towns  in  rural  areas  often  lack 
industries  to  attract  people  seeking  Jobs 
or  to  provide  employment  for  their  own 
young  people. 

The  result  has  been  a  mass  exodus  to 
the  cities  where  many  of  the  uprooted 
locate  jobs  and  lead  productive  lives. 
But  many  cannot  adjust  to  urban  life. 
They  find  it  strange,  frustrating  and  dis- 
illusioning, and  long  to  return  to  the 
more  tranquil  existence  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

There  is  a  need,  therefore,  to  create 
jobs  in  these  rural  communities  so  that 
people  can  lead  productive  and  satisfying 
lives  in  home  areas  they  find  congenial. 

Happily,  some  small  towns  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this.  Because 
of  its  importance  in  establishing  a  pat- 
tern that  other  communities  might  fol- 
low, I  would  like  to  relate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  one  Alabama  community  and 
show  how,  by  its  own  efforts,  it  dispelled 
the  gloom  and  despair  that  threatened 
to  engulf  it  and  transformed  itself  into 
a  town  of  opportunity  and  promise. 

Nestled  in  the  verdant  mountains  of 
north  central  Alabama  on  U.S.  Highway 
11,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Birming- 
ham, is  the  town  of  Springrllle,  Ala. 

It  took  its  name  from  a  crystal-clear 
spring  that  even  today  forms  a  pool  of 
rare  beauty  in  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  once  a  prosperous  com- 
munity, a  trading  center  for  farmers  and 


the  home  of  firms  engaged  in  lumber- 
ing and  coal  mining. 

In  1952  Springville  was  already  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  adverse  effects  brought 
about  by  farm  mechanization.  Then  a 
devastating  blow  occurred.  The  Alabama 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s  coal  mines  were  closed, 
terminating  many  jobs  held  by  the  town's 
residents. 

The  slow  withering  and  economic  de- 
cline that  was  already  beginning  to  af- 
fect Springville  was  accelerated.  More 
and  more  people  in  Springville  appeared 
to  have  no  future.    It  was  dying. 

But  it  took  10  years  of  almost  steady 
decline  before  the  citizens  of  Springville 
made  up  their  minds  that  something 
drastic  had  to  be  done!  The  extent  of 
the  town's  plight  was  revealed  when  the 
census  reported  a  population  of  only  822. 
The  county  was  officially  designated  as  a 
distressed  area. 

The  move  to  put  Springville  back  on 
the  map  was  started  on  March  8. 1962,  by 
Judge  M.  W.  Foreman  and  Mayor  Mar- 
cus Pearson.  These  distinguished  civic 
leaders  persuaded  87  leading  citizens  to 
help  them  organize  the  Springville  De- 
velopment Co.,  a  local  development  com- 
pany whose  primary  purpose  was  to  build 
industrial  plants,  obtain  manufacturing 
tenants,  provide  jobs,  put  more  money 
into  circulation,  and  promote  and  stim- 
ulate the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Springville  and  its  environs. 

The  development  company  decided  to 
build  a  factory  which  it  hoped  to  per- 
suade a  cabinet  manufacturer  to  operate 
imder  a  lease.  Its  first  job  was  to  raise 
funds  locally,  selling  stock  in  the  devel- 
opment company  at  $50  a  share. 
Eighty-seven  leading  citizens  all  sub- 
scribed, some  investing  as  much  as  $1,- 
500.  It  was  a  major  achievement  for  a 
town  of  822  people  in  a  distressed  area. 

Next,  the  development  company  out- 
lined its  program  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  applied  for  a  loan. 
SBA  quickly  approved  the  project  which 
was  to  cost  $188,000  and  approved  a  loan 
of  $140,000.  The  remaining  $48,000  was 
raised  locally  by  the  development  com- 
pany. 

Jack  Graves,  a  native  of  Bloimtsvllle, 
Ala.,  agreed  to  organize  a  firm,  the  Na- 
tional Cabinet  Corp.,  to  manufacture 
metal  stampings,  specializing  in  metal 
utility  base  and  wall  cabinets  to  be  sold 
to  wholesale  and  retail  furniture  and 
hardware  companies. 

This  newly  organized  firm  lesised  the 
new  factory  building  from  the  develop- 
ment company.  Its  rental  payments 
would  retire  both  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  and  the  debt  to  the  de- 
velopment company  stockholders.  At 
this  point,  the  plant  would  become  the 
property  of  the  National  Cabinet  Corp. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  the  company  began 
operations  with  60  employees.  In  2  years 
the  firm  was  able  to  show  a  small  profit. 
Profits  mounted  rapidly  from  then  on 
and  the  firm  was  a  distinct  success. 

Its  success  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  financial  assistance  provided  jointly 
by  a  bank  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  first  loan  for  $100.- 
000  was  approved  on  Jime  17.  1963,  and 
a  year  later  a  refunding  working  capi- 
tal loan  of  $200,000  was  arranged. 
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The  growth  of  this  small  manufactur- 
ing plant,  and  its  impact  on  the  town, 
can  be  shown  by  its  employment  figures. 
Starting  with  60  employees  in  1962,  the 
company  increased  this  number  to  75 
In  1963,  and  117  in  1965.  Today  135 
persons  are  regularly  employed. 

Of  the  firm's  present  employees,  92 
were  previously  imemployed  and  many 
were  on  welfare  rolls.  Today  they  are 
skilled  employees,  confident  of  the  fu- 
ture, supporting  families,  passing  taxes, 
bttcUng  community  projects  and  help- 
ing the  trade  of  local  merchants. 

The  growing  prosperity  in  Springvllle 
is  reflected  in  total  bank  deposits: 
Springvllle  bank  deposits  are  up  40  per- 
cent over  1962.  Then  deposits  totaled 
$805,922;  on  December  31,  1966,  total  de- 
posits increased  to  $1,127,133. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  part  of 
Springvllle's  success  story.  To  insure  the 
continued  growth  of  this  firm,  SBA  has 
approved  two  additional  loans  to  the 
Springvllle  Development  Corp.  In  1963, 
SBA  approved  a  second  loan  of  $72,000 
and  in  1965  a  third  loan  of  $37,742.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  development  company 
Increased  its  membership  to  148  mem- 
bers, and  added  another  $13,500  in  funds 
raised  locally  to  aid  the  project. 

The  National  Cabinet  Corp.  Is  making 
continued  progress.  The  new  factory, 
while  processing  300  tons  of  steel  dally 
pays  the  townspeople  $500,000  yearly. 
Every  year  it  pays  thousands  of  dollars 
In  Federal  and  State  income  taxes.  The 
half  million  dollar  annual  payroll,  spent 
locally,  assists  merchants  and  shopkeep- 
ers, and  helps  sustain  a  growing  pros- 
perity in  the  entire  community. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
with  its  financial  assistance,  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  this  success  story.  But  the 
major  credit  must  go  to  the  citizens  of 
Springvllle.  For  it  was  their  determi- 
nation, backed  by  local  money,  that 
brought  a  dying  town  back  to  life. 

President  Johnson,  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
has  asked  SBA  Administrator  Bernard  L. 
Boutin  to  see  that  the  small  towns  of 
rural  America  regain  their  prosperity  and 
their  economic  Importance. 

The  success  which  the  citizens  of 
Springville  have  had  in  bringing  pros- 
perity back  to  their  community  can  be 
duplicated  by  the  citizens  of  any  one  of 
thousands  of  small  towns  in  the  United 
States. 

Administrator  Boutin  has  reoriented 
his  Agency's  local  development  company 
program  to  make  it  easier  for  smaller 
communities  with  2,500  population  or  less 
to  obtain  substantial  financial  assistance 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Boutin  knows  that  to  be  success- 
ful, a  program  to  bring  new  indiistrles 
Into  the  town,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must 
have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Its  citi- 
zens. But  he  knows  also  that  small  towns 
cannot  raise  large  sums  of  money  locally 
to  help  finance  constru":tlon  of  a  fac- 
tory. 

Therefore,  to  make  the  benefits  of  the 
SBA's  local  development  company  pro- 
gram more  widely  available,  if  a  town 
has  a  population  of  2,500  or  less,  the 
townspeople  need  to  raise  locally  as  little 
as  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  proj- 


ect. The  Small  Business  Administration 
will  provide  funds  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
wUl  work  with  community,  civic  and 
business  leaders  and  other  officials,  local 
and  State,  to  help  communities  plan  in- 
dustrial projects  that  will  make  maxl- 
mimi  use  of  local  resources  and  also  offer 
prospects  for  sustained  growth. 

Springville,  Ala.,  is  only  one  of  more 
than  a  thousand  communities  in  the 
United  States  that  are  using  this  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  SBA  to  help  build 
successful  industries. 

Thousands  of  other  small  communities 
can  get  this  kind  of  help  from  SBA.  But 
it  is  up  to  the  community  leaders  to  take 
the  first  step.  I  hope  the  Springvllle 
example  will  encourage  other  rural  com- 
mimities  to  seek  SBA  help. 

Certainly  Alabama  communities  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  program.  Since 
the  start  of  the  SBA  local  development 
company  loan  program  9  years  ago,  23 
Alabama  firms  have  received  $3,266,683 
to  help  create  1.387  new  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

On  a  national  basis  50,000  jobs  have 
been  created  with  loans  to  1,215  com- 
panies totaling  $196,362,000. 

In  a  growing  Nation  such  as  oui's,  we 
must  always  be  alert  to  new  ways  to 
create  job  opportunities.  In  my  book 
there  is  no  better  way  to  provide  work 
for  rural  America  than  through  the  de- 
velopment company  loan  program  with 
its  emphasis  on  local  initiative,  local 
funds,  and  the  supply  of  local  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  make  the  program 
work. 


CONVERSION  OF  LARSON  AIR 
FORCE  BASE  TO  PEACEFUL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MagnusonI  has  often  talked  with 
me  about  the  way  his  community  of 
Moses  Lake  has  fought  back  to  overcome 
the  severe  setback  encountered  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  closed  Larson 
Air  Force  Base. 

Until  I  read  the  article  written  by  Bob 
Hansen,  real  estate  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer,  for  the  March  issue 
of  the  West  Coast  Airlines  magazine.  I 
had  not  realized  the  full  scope  of  the 
combined  commimity  and  Federal  effort 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Larson  Air  Force 
Base  closing.  Perhaps  more  important, 
I  had  not  fully  realized  the  excellent  re- 
sults of  the  Moses  Lake  community  ef- 
forts. 

We  in  Montana  are  faced  with  a  simi- 
lar and  in  some  respects  an  even  greater 
challenge  with  the  announced  closing  of 
the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow, 
Mont.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  our 
senatorial  colleagues  Warren  G.  Magntj- 
soN  and  Henry  M.  Jackson  for  their 
leadership  in  working  with  the  Moses 
Lake  community  and  for  their  sharing 
of  ideas  and  inspiration  to  help  other 
communities  and  other  States  with  simi- 
lar problems.  Above  all,  the  fine  citizens 
of  Moses  Lake  merit  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  their  initiative  and  re- 


sourcefulness in  devising  Imaginative 
and  productive  uses  for  their  military 
facility  now  converted  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

The  Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Moses 
Lake.  Wash.,  project  Is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  innovative  suggestions  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  working  with  a  combi- 
nation of  local.  State,  regional,  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  resources. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  successful  clos- 
ing and  conversion  of  Larson  Air  Force 
Base,  Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  what  we  read  and  hear 
so  much  about  but  seldom  actually  see 
in  operation.  Moses  Lake,  Wash,  repre- 
sents a  splendid  example  of  creative 
federalism  for  the  Nation. 

Since  the  course  charted  by  Moses  Lake 
can  undoubtedly  be  of  real  value  to  other 
oommimlties  across  the  Nation  facing 
problems  quite  similar  in  nature.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  West  Coast 
Airlines  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Melodrama  at  Moses  Lake 
(By  Bob  H.Hansen) 

It  was  a  cUffhanger.  a  suspense-fllled  com- 
munity melodrama  In  which  no  one  could 
bet  Our  Little  Nell  would  come  through  the 
red  tape  until  the  last  gasping  moments. 

And  yet.  In  retrospect.  It  had  to  work  out 
as  It  did.  Uncle  Sam  Just  couldn't  let  a  good 
thing  really  go  by  the  board — not  If  an  ener- 
gized community  wasn't  going  to  let  it  be  so. 

And  though  Moses  Lake  Is  still  left  with 
concern  over  what  will  be  done  with  1.300 
federal-owned  houses  plus  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  airplane  production  and  service 
facilities,  the  situation  is  far  less  grim  than 
the  forecasts  of  economic  peril  which  hung 
over  the  Columbia  Basin  city  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  decided  to  close  huge 
Larson  Air  Force  Base. 

That  was  In  1965.  a  year  in  which  a  previ- 
ously complacent  community  painfully 
shaped  a  coordinated  effort  to  spare  itself, 
and  has  come  up  believing  that  the  Impend- 
ing doom  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

In  their  first  days  of  political  panic  Moses 
Lake  community  leaders  attempted  to  spread 
their  influence  by  organizing  a  countywlde 
action  group — an  exercise  in  naivete  from 
which  they  soon  regained  the  realization  that 
Grant  County  Is  a  far-famed  arena  of  polit- 
ical infighting  In  which  local  Issues  and 
national  seldom  mix. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  then  but  assemble 
a  local  group,  omit  the  rest  of  the  county, 
and  go  about  organizing  the  county's  tenth 
port  district. 

Without  a  port  district  there  would  be  no 
place  for  Our  Little  Nell  to  call  home  even 
If  local  action  could  keep  the  airport  as  an 
active  asset  Instead  of  a  dormant  drag. 

Meanwhile,  farslghted,  aggressive  Big  Bend 
Community  College  moved  swiftly  on  a  study 
which  showed  what  It  would  do  with  every 
barracks  and  classroom  If  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  the  base  cantonment  area. 
It  was  the  comforting  type  of  action  which 
sustained  hope  while  It  appeared  that  no 
edict  from  on  high  was  going  to  make  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  change  his 
closure  order. 

About  this  time  an  assortment  of  federal 
aides  came  into  the  drama  for  walk-on  parts, 
some  of  them  even  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  show  their  concern  for  reduc- 
ing the  economic  Impact  of  the  acts  of  Their 
Leader.  There  were  players  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  say 
that  it  was  OK  to  give  to  the  college  but  not 
to  the  community  hospital.    And  standing 
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off  like  seml-ofBclal  shadows  of  coming 
events  were  minions  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Uncle  Sam's  realty  agents 
who  would  step  In  when  the  Wicked  Villain 
went  through  with  the  foreclosure. 

There  were  frequent  mentions  In  action 
committee  dialogue  of  Senators  Warren  O. 
Magnuson  and  Henry  M.  Jackson,  both  of 
whom  bad  spoken  and  acted  In  favor  of  sal- 
vaging the  air  base  with  least  economic 
hazard. 

Our  Hero — the  action  committee — scored  a 
round  while  still  gripped  by  puzzling  uncer- 
tainty. It  spearheaded  a  four-month  drive 
to  establish  Port  District  10.  finalized  by  a 
resounding  ninety-one  per  cent  "yes"  vote. 

But  confusion  and  uncertainty  held  the 
center  stage  until  after  the  1965  holidays 
when  little  more  could  be  done  but  swear  In 
the  three  port  commissioner*  and  put  them 
into  action. 

Through  winter  the  roar  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  continued  to  pierce  the  Moees  Lake 
skies  day  and  night  as  the  community  neared 
the  fateful  day  when  there  would  be  silence 
overhead. 

One  January  day,  as  college  and  commu- 
nity pleaded  for  a  save  list  of  machines  and 
material  lest  they  be  carried  off  In  Air  Force 
cargo  planes,  Moses  Lake  came  upon  a  grim 
peril  wrapped  up  In  a  hen-and-egg  style  of 
red  tape. 

To  save  airport  operating  facilities.  Includ- 
ing vital  tower  equipment,  they  must  show 
a  Justifiable  use  and  they  had  to  save  the 
gear  to  get  a  Justifiable  user. 

About  this  time  a  delegation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  came  on  the  scene  to 
look  over  the  air  base  and  Its  facilities,  no 
doubt  because  the  three  newly-elected  port 
commissioners  had  gone  Into  virtual  around- 
the-clock  action  as  soon  as  they  were  sworn 
In.  While  the  FAA  men  were  there  the 
action  committee  suddenly  learned  that  a 
Boeing  Company  field  party  was  en  route  to 
look  over  the  place. 

So  those  who  were  now  Identified  In  the 
drama  could  be  those  who  would  save  Our 
Little  Nell. 

April  came  and  the  Air  Force  flew  away 
ahead  of  schedule. 

During  May  and  June,  the  Air  Force  left  Its 
operational  equipment  Intact  but  on  June  27, 
1966.  as  the  Port  was  taking  over  as  the  new 
airport  owners,  the  Air  Force  had  a  crew  on 
the  way  to  prepare  for  a  flyaway  of  all  trans- 
portable operations  gear. 

It  looked  like  all  had  gone  for  naught. 

With  hours  to  go  the  head  man  of  FAA  as- 
sured Senator  Magnuson  that  the  agency 
could  find  the  $170,000  it  would  need  to  keep 
the  airport  operational  for  a  year.  Boeing 
and  the  Port  could  go  ahead  on  their  Jet  pilot 
training  contract.  The  college  moved  Its 
flight  school  to  the  base  with  a  taxi  strip  as 
home  airport.     All  was  bright  on  the  horizon. 

The  Port,  now  seasoned  to  frustration  and 
challenge,  exp>ects  to  be  really  flying  on  Its 
own  before  the  FAA  deal  expires.  Why? 
There's  good  promise  of  growing  trafllc  in 
future  moves  by  OSA.  There's  open  space 
and  utilities  and  structures  all  subject  to  use 
by  alr-orlented  Industry.  Moses  Lake  has 
the  oi>en  skies  twenty  minutes  by  Jet  from 
the  Puget  Sound  region's  expanding  aircraft 
industry.  Aircraft  workers  could  soon  occupy 
all  those  vacant  houses. 

Moses  Lake  has  learned  from  Its  schooling 
In  community  action  that  there's  reason  to 
stay  In  there  trying  all  the  way. 

As  one  person  who  was  In  most  of  the  ac- 
tion summarized: 

"It  looked  In  the  end  like  a  great  but  un- 
identlfled  authority  decided  the  whole  plan 
and  may  still  be  calling  the  turns,  but  we're 
not  going  to  relax  In  that  confidence.  We're 
out  to  build  from  here  until  the  whole  base 
has  become  an  asset  to  the  region." 
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THE  TROUBLED  ALLIGATOR 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  I  introduced  S.  785, 
a  bill  to  protect  the  American  alligator 
from  extinction  through  the  actions  of 
poachers  and  others  who  would  destroy 
this  remarkable  and  distinctive  crea- 
ture— one  of  the  few  living  links  with 
the  prehistoric  world. 

I  note  that  a  number  of  publications 
dedicated  to  conservation  and  wildlife 
have  become  Interested  In  this  problem. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
an  article  entitled  "The  Troubled  Alli- 
gator," written  by  George  Laycock,  and 
published  in  the  April  issue  of  Field  and 
Stream. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  TBOtnsLED  Alligator 
(By  George  Laycock) 

We  watched  the  yellow  light  blink  softly. 
"That's  a  working  light."  the  game  warden 
said.  He  meant  that  a  poacher  was  out  there 
searching  the  surface  of  the  lake  for  the  ruby 
eyes  of  an  alligator.  The  light  made  one  low 
swing  against  the  distant  shore  and  flicked 
oft. 

Shortly  we  were  in  the  air  boat  skimming 
across  the  lake.  The  roaring  of  the  125  hp 
airplane  engine  drowned  out  all  the  night 
sounds.  When  we  reached  the  middle  of  the 
lake  the  light  appeared  again,  this  time  hold- 
ing steady.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  we  would  be  eluded. 

The  other  boat  drifted  to  a  stop  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  As  we  came  in  beside  It, 
our  two  strong  electric  beams  splashed  over 
Its  occupants.  "Frog  hunting,"  they  ex- 
plained. There  were  no  slg^ns  of  flrearms  or 
dead  alligators — or  frogs. 

Two  of  the  five  men  in  the  boat  were 
known  to  the  wardens;  they  had  previously 
been  arrested  for  alligator  poaching.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  evidence.  All 
the  wardens  could  hope  to  accomplish  was 
to  discourage  them  for  the  rest  of  the  night — 
and  give  a  few  of  Florida's  most  famoiis  wild 
creatures  a  little  longer  to  live. 

A  drama  similar  to  this  one  Is  repeated 
night  after  night  across  those  sections  of  the 
South  where  alligators  still  hold  on  against 
mounting  human  pressure.  Florida  game 
wardens  now  spend  fully  a  third  of  their  time 
protecting  alligators.  The  problem  is  equally 
bad  In  Louisiana,  where  biologists  are  con- 
vinced that  their  alligators  would  already  be 
greatly  depleted  if  It  had  not  been  for  the 
state  and  Federal  refuges.  "We  expect  that 
prices  for  alligator  hides  will  go  up  to  $10  a 
foot,"  one  of  these  biologists  recently  told 
me.  As  the  supply  dwindles  the  demand 
grows,  and  so  do  the  prices.  This  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Alligator  mississipiensis  now 
enjoys  the  dubious  honor  of  having  his  name 
on  the  official  list  of  endangered  American 
wildlife.  They  have  dwindled  In  Florida  to 
a  point  where  hunting  them  Is  illegal  at  all 
times. 

One  would  think,  to  look  at  an  alligator, 
that  the  creature  could  take  care  of  himself. 
And  a  big  one  can.  If  people  will  leave  him 
alone.  In  the  early  years  of  his  life  he  may 
be  caught  and  eaten  by  raccoon,  otter,  base, 
heron,  anhlnga,  wild  hog,  gar.  and  a  host  of 
fellow  predators.  But  If  he  can  escape  these 
hazards  long  enough  to  live  past  the  3-foot 
length,  he  enters  a  new  age  of  social  security. 
The  big  alligator  needs  fear  virtually  no 
predator  except  man.  His  size,  temper,  ar- 
mored hide,  muscular  development,  and  rows 
of  meat-grinder  teeth  are  proof  against  most 
dangers. 


Down  bis  back  the  alligator  wears  rows  of 
homy  scutes,  or  plates,  which  are  his  form- 
atted armor.  His  viselike  Jaws  clamp  shut 
and  bold  his  victims  with  a  grip  that  cannot 
be  broken.  Even  a  large  animal  such  as  a 
hog,  cow,  or  deer  may  be  drowned  by  a  big 
alligator.  The  reptile  then  gets  a  grip  on  bis 
victim's  leg,  folds  his  own  legs  In  close  to 
his  body,  and  begins  revolving  on  bis  axis 
until  be  tears  his  food  apart. 

When  bunting,  the  alligator  floats  with 
only  the  top  of  his  back  and  his  eyes  and 
noetrllB  above  the  surface.  He  seems  as  life- 
less as  a  water-soaked  log.  But  If  be  can 
drift  within  striking  distance  of  a  victim, 
the  surface  of  the  ix>nd  erupts.  His  batter- 
ing-ram tall  whips  around  as  his  bead  turns 
on  its  stubby  neck,  and  his  body  forms  a 
semicircle.  With  his  tall,  the  alligator  knocks 
the  stunned  victim  within  reach  of  bis  Jaws. 
He  usually  rises  to  the  sxuf  ace  to  eat,  flips  his 
bead  to  one  side  and  catclies  the  food  bead 
flrst.  Bigger  Items  may  be  ground  between 
his  powerful  teeth  until  reduced  to  bite  size. 

Alligators  are  well-equipped  for  under- 
water action.  Valves  keep  water  out  of  their 
ears  and  nostrils,  and  the  back  of  the  tongue 
forms  a  valve  to  keep  them  from  swallowing 
water  when  they  open  their  mouth  to  capture 
food. 

These  large  reptiles  are  not  much  good 
at  traveling  overland.  Their  short  legs  and 
rather  small  webbed  feet  will  carry  them  lim- 
ited distances  at  moderate  speeds.  In  the 
water,  however.  It  is  another  story.  Here 
the  magnificent  tall  comes  Into  action.  If 
an  alligator  wants  to  move  fast  through  the 
buoyant  vtrater,  be  folds  his  legs  back  against 
his  body.  Then,  whipping  his  tall  from  side 
to  side,  he  rockets  through  the  water  like  a 
self-propelled  torpedo.  He  can  turn  and 
twist  with  bursts  of  speed  that  enable  him 
to  overtake  many  kinds  of  aquatic  creatures. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  alligators'  long 
success  on  earth — they  have  been  here  40 
million  years — Is  their  ability  to  catch  and 
consume  such  a  wide  variety  of  foods.  What 
an  alligator  eats  depends  upon  which  of  bis 
natural  foods  Is  most  abundant.  These  In- 
clude turtles,  garfish,  coot,  frogs,  snakes, 
muskrat.  swamp  rabbit,  and  sometimes  even 
smaller  alligators. 

Dogs  seem  to  hold  a  special  attraction  for 
them.  A  Florida  poacher  once  explained  to 
me  a  sure-flre  tecbiUque  of  finding  alligators. 
"Take  a  hound  dog  out  in  the  boat  with  you," 
he  said.  "Then  hurt  him  \intU  be  starts 
yapping  and  them  gators  start  sticking  their 
heads  up  all  over." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  by  biunan  stand- 
ards, alligators  are  ugly  creatures  with  un- 
attractive eating  habits,  there  is  much  con- 
cern about  their  welfare.  They  are  inter- 
esting members  of  the  native  American 
fauna,  and  besides,  they  have  great  practical 
value.  In  Florida  they  are  high-ranking 
tourist  attractions.  In  Louisiana,  where  al- 
ligators' hides  are  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all, 
there  Is  a  firm  belief  that  they  can  still  be 
managed  as  an  economic  resource. 

A  century  ago  there  were  probably  three 
million  of  these  creatures  living  across  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  country,  but  preju- 
diced people  kUled  them  for  no  particular 
reason,  and  swamps  were  drained,  reducing 
the  size  of  their  domain.  Worst  of  all,  they 
were  taken  in  growing  numbers  for  their 
hides.  In  a  century  the  alligator's  numbers 
were  reduced  from  millions  to  remnant  pop- 
ulations largely  centered  on  refuge  areas.  In 
Florida  the  biggest  concentratloiu  are  in 
such  places  as  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
State  and  National  wildlife  refuges  harbor 
the  bulk  of  Louisiana's  population.  Oke- 
fenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  south- 
eastern Georgia  has  an  estimated  5.000. 

As  their  numbers  dwindled  the  maximum 
size  of  alligators  also  seemed  to  shrink.  Old 
records,  probably  reliable,  tell  of  alligators 
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more  than  19  feet  long.  Florida's  biggest 
known  alligator  today  Is  In  Roes  Allen's  col- 
lection at  Silver  Springs.  This  giant  reptile, 
known  affectionately  as  "Big  George,"  meas- 
■artB  15  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Today  there 
may  not  be  a  wild  one  an3rwhere  longer  than 
14  feet.  The  reason  may  be  simply  that  al- 
though alligators  continue  to  grow  through- 
out their  lives,  few  of  them  today  live  long 
enough  to  reach  the  maximvun  lengths  of  the 
oldtlmers. 

What  Is  the  difference  between  an  alligator 
and  a  crocodile?  Most  of  the  visible  differ- 
ence Is  In  the  head.  Looking  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  two  creatures,  you  will  notice 
that  the  siK>ut  of  the  crocodile  Is  thinner 
and  more  pointed,  and  his  teeth  are  more 
prominent  when  the  mouth  Is  closed.  He 
Is  more  vicious  than  the  alligator.  Alliga- 
tors, In  fact,  are  justifiably  frightened  of 
people.  There  are  few,  if  any,  genuine  In- 
stances of  their  attacks  on  humans.  A  fe- 
male sdllgator  guarding  her  nest,  however.  Is 
not  to  be  trusted. 

In  Florida,  businessmen  have  Installed  alli- 
gators In  roadside  enclosures.  Here  tourists 
may  stare  at  them  to  their  heart's  content, 
and  In  aom«  places  they  may  purchase  marsh- 
mallowB  to  feed  the  alligators  and  amuse 
themselves.  There  Is  something  ludlcroiis 
about  a  12-foat  alligator  snapping  up  a 
little  white  marshmallow.  All  the  flexing  of 
miiacle  and  bone  that  goes  Into  the  consump- 
tion of  a  large  wild  prey  Is  expended  on  the 
tidbit.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  In 
addition  to  killing  off  most  of  the  alligators, 
we  have  corrupted  those   that  remain. 

In  1959.  biologists  In  Louisiana  decided  to 
Investigate  the  little  known  facts  of  life 
among  alligators.  How  much  traveling  did 
alligators  do?  How  long  did  they  live,  and 
did  they  really  grow  as  slowly  as  they  were 
said  to?  All  of  these  questions  were  Im- 
portant ones  If  alligators  were  to  be  man- 
aged for  hide  iMOductlon. 

Acquiring  the  answers  called  for  time  and 
some  sloppy  wrestling  matches  out  In  the 
swamps.  The  specialists  worked  out  a  meth- 
od of  marking  the  creatures  by  clipping  toes, 
notching  scales,  and  attaching  metal  tags. 

Alligators,  however,  are  «hy,  elusive,  and 
xmcooperatlve.  They  oould  not  care  less 
about  having  their  toes  clipped  or  tags  at- 
tached to  their  scaly  hides.  Those  caught 
and  marked  measiaed  up  to  8  feet  In  length, 
and  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  an 
alUgatcw  Injuring  one  of  the  workmen  or 
turning  the  boat  over.  To  safeguard  against 
such  occTirrences.  one  worker  would  grab  the 
snout  of  an  alligator,  sometimes  with  his 
hands  and  sometimes  with  a  snare,  while  his 
assistant  secured  the  lashing  tall.  Then  the 
struggling  reptile  was  dragged  Into  the  boat 
and  dropped  Into  a  large  burlap  bag.  Once 
marked,  he  was  released  again  Into  the 
swamp. 

More  recently  the  blologlats  have  Imbedded 
miniature  radio  transmitters  In  large  balls 
of  hair  and  forced  their  research  subjects  to 
swallow  them.  Alligators  are  known  tc  re- 
tain hair  balls  In  their  stomachs  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  so  the  Instruments  wi*re 
sure  to  stay  In  place  for  a  while.  As  the 
radio-equipped  alligator  travels  around  his 
territory,  biologists  with  receivers  monitor 
the  beepw  from  his  transmitter. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  alligators  grow 
slowly  and  that  the  big  ones  are  ancient 
animals.  From  recapttulng  tagged  ones,  It 
became  known  that  the  young,  which  are 
about  8  Inches  long  at  the  time  of  hatching, 
average  22  Inches  at  the  ago  of  1.  By  their 
second  birthday  they  are  3  feet  long,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  In  their  fifth  year  they 
average  5>/4  feet  and  have  reached  breeding 
size. 

After  the  fifth  year  their  rate  of  growth 
slows  down.  But  what  Interested  the  Lou- 
isiana people  especially  was  the  speed  with 
which  alligators  reach  a  length  of  6  feet, 
where  their  hides  are  of  high  commercial 


value.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this.  Louisiana 
began  transplanting  alligators  back  Into 
parishes  where  they  had  been  killed  off.  The 
aim  Is  to  maintain  a  healthy  population  that 
can  contribute  a  hide  crop  without  further 
endangering  the  species.  For  the  last  three 
years  Louisiana  has  had  a  completely  closed 
season  on  alligators. 

The  wild  alligator's  year  Is  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  warm  summer  months  be 
lives  abundantly.  During  the  cold  winter 
months  he  lies  burled  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pond  or  secluded  at  the  back  of 
a  cave  beneath  a  river  bank  or  the  edge  of 
an  island.  For  months  he  goes  without  food, 
and  according  to  recent  studies  in  Louisiana, 
he  apparently  survives  for  extended  periods 
without  coming  up  for  air. 

In  March  or  April  the  waters  warm  up  and 
alligators  come  out  and  start  to  feed.  The 
breeding  season  comes  in  May  and  June. 
Mating  Is  proclaimed  throughout  the 
swamps,  because  the  bull  alligator  Is  not  a 
quiet  lover.  He  has  no  vocal  cords,  but  he 
gets  his  messages  across  by  Inhaling  deeply 
and  then,  like  a  giant  bellows,  emitting  a 
series  of  booming  roars  that  can  sometimes 
be  heard  for  miles.  His  spring  bellowing 
probably  serves  two  purposes:  It  attracts 
the  females  and  warns  other  males  out  of 
his  territory.  As  he  roars,  a  heavy  musk 
oozes  from  two  glands  beneath  his  chin  and 
perfimies  his  territory. 

The  time  for  mating  Is  something  best 
determined  by  alligators.  Recently  Lou- 
isiana research  biologists  put  a  male  alliga- 
tor In  a  female's  pen  In  what  they  presumed 
was  the  mating  season.  The  female,  far 
from  being  appreciative,  killed  her  smaller 
Intended  mate.  A  few  nights  later,  how- 
ever, another  alligator  came  In  from  the 
nearby  swamps  and  climbed  up  and  over  the 
6-foot  wire  fence  to  join  the  female.  He 
stayed  for  several  days,  but  apparently  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  hostess,  because  one  night 
she  drove  him  back  out  of  the  pen  the  way 
he  had  entered — up  and  over  the  fence. 

Alligators  usually  mate  In  the  water,  and 
a  male  may  have  several  females  In  his 
territory.  This,  however.  Is  the  limit  of 
his  family  responsibilities,  duties  of  raising 
the  young  fall  fully  upon  the  female.  She 
may,  in  fact,  have  to  protect  them  eventually 
from  their  own  father. 

The  female  builds  her  nest  by  piling  up 
a  mound  ot  mud  and  vegetation.  She  works 
out  a  depression  In  the  top.  There,  in  a 
single  visit,  she  drops  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy  eggs,  depending  on  her  size.  Then 
she  covers  the  eggs  with  several  Inches  of 
moist  chopped  plant  materials  and  mud. 
Within  a  few  days  the  process  of  decay  begins 
to  warm  up  the  nest.  The  temperature  rises 
to  between  75  and  78  degrees  and  stays  there 
regardless  of  outside  temperatures. 

The  female  usually  guards  her  nest.  She 
knows  when  the  newly  hatched  alligators 
are  ready  to  leave  because  they  tell  her.  As 
they  chip  their  way  out  of  the  hard-shelled 
white  eggs  they  set  up  a  grunting  noise.  The 
female  removes  the  topping  from  her  nest 
and  waddles  off  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
she  waits  for  the  young  to  follow.  They 
scramble  down  the  side  of  the  nest  and 
rush  toward  the  water.  They  stay  with  her 
through  that  year,  and  sometimes  Into  the 
following  year. 

If  no  wild  creature  catches  them  before 
they  are  3  feet  long  their  chances  of  survival 
Improve.  But  there  Is  always  that  other 
predator — the  most  deadly  one  of  all — the 
man  who  kills  Illegally  with  his  bullets  and 
his  axe. 


ALL  SEATO  NATIONS  SHOULD  MEET 
COMMTTMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  members  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  are  meeting  in 
Washington  at  the  present  time.    The 


meeting  will  continue  through  this 
week. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Friday, 
January  28,  1966,  that  being  a  member  of 
SEATO  committed  us  to  do  what  the 
United  States  is  now  doing  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  a  high  personal  regard  for  Dean 
Rusk.  I  am  not  convinced,  however, 
that  this  SEATO  Treaty  committed  our 
Nation  to  become  the  major  and  almost 
the  only  supplier  of  manpower  for  a  land 
war  in  Vietnam. 

But  assuming  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
correct  in  his  assertion  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty  are  "both  collective 
and  Individual,"  then,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  United  States  is  committed,  most 
certainly  the  seven  other  signatories  are 
likewise  committed.  Yet.  of  the  seven, 
three  are  not  participating  militarily  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  three  who  are  not  participating 
are  Prance.  Pakistan,  and  Great  Britain. 

While  the  members  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  are  meeting  in 
Washington,  I  hope  our  Government  will 
come  to  grips  with  the  administration's 
most  significant  failure  of  the  Vietnam 
war:  its  inability  to  obtain  effective  mil- 
itary help  from  our  allies  and  from  other 
Asian  nations. 

This  is  what  Secretary  Rusk  said  on 
January  28,  1966: 

We  have  some  42  allies,  very  specific  com- 
mitments to  those  allies. 

Is  It  not  appropriate  for  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  assume  that  these  "very 
specific  commitments"  work  both  ways? 
If  we  have  commitments  to  them,  then 
do  they  not  have  commitments  to  us? 

I  say  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  demand 
publicly  and  cfBclally  and  strongly  that 
these  nations  meet  their  commitments. 

The  British  Foreign  Minister,  the  Hon- 
orable George  Brown,  is  being  wined  and 
dined  with  customary  hospitality. 

Should  not  our  Government  put  it 
squarely  and  ofiBcially  and  publicly  that 
Great  Britain  has  a  commitment,  that 
Prance  has  a  commitment,  that  Paki- 
stan has  a  commitment — assuming  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  is  correct  in  stating 
that  the  United  States  has  a  commit- 
ment— to  participate  fully  and  effec- 
tively In  the  Vietnam  war? 

Yet  the  U.S.  Government,  which  as  a 
practical  matter  is  bearing  nearly  the 
full  burden  of  the  Vietnam  war— In  both 
resources  and  nxanpower — has  uttered 
not  one  single  word  of  official  protest 
against  the  inactivity  of  three  strong  na- 
tions who  are  signatories  to  the  SEATO 
agreement,  but  who  are  not  partici- 
pating. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  although  I  am 
pro-British,  I  am  disturbed  with  the  So- 
cialist government  of  Great  Britain  be- 
cause, not  only  is  It  not  honoring  its 
commitment  under  SEATO,  but,  also,  it 
will  not  keep  ships  flying  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain  from  carrying  commodi- 
ties and  materials  to  the  enemy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Two  days  ago,  on  April  18, 1  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  William  B.  Macom- 
ber,  Jr.,  asking  this  question: 
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Has  the  U.S.  Government  sent  an  official 
protest  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
concerning  shipping  Into  North  Vietnam?  If 
so.  would  you  supply  date  and  text. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  Informed  me 
that  there  has  been  no  official  protest. 

What  a  tragic  situation  this  Is,  Mr. 
President.  I  know  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  say  that  this  is  a  complex 
problem  and  that,  anyway,  not  many 
ships  are  involved.  Yet,  during  the  past 
4  months  approximately  15  ships  flying 
the  flag  of  Great  Britain  carried  cargo  to 
and  from  North  Vietnam. 

I  have  watched  this  matter  of  shipping 
into  Haiphong  for  the  past  18  months. 

I  know  that  until  several  Members  of 
Congress  began  speaking  out  more 
than  a  year  ago,  a  lot  more  British  ship- 
ping was  going  into  Haiphong,  and  this 
was  going  on  at  the  same  time  we  were 
sending  more  and  more  American  men 
to  fight  in  South  Vietnam. 

Yes;  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  Brit- 
ish shipping  going  into  Haiphong  during 
the  last  year. 

Time  and  again  high  administration 
officials  told  me  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  reduce  that  British  shipping. 
But  something  has  been  done. 
That  reduction  of  British  shipping  has 
come  about  by  protests  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

How  refreshing  It  would  be  if  someone 
in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment would  make  an  official  protest  to 
Great  Britain. 

To  say  that  the  British  Government 
cannot  control  the  activities  of  ships  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  Great  Britain  is  complete 
and  utter  nonsense. 

As  a  Senator,  my  concern  is  based  on 
this  fact:  The  United  States  has  438,000 
men  flghtlng  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam. 
During  1966,  our  Nation  suffered  35,000 
casualties.  For  the  first  3  months  of 
1967,  we  have  suffered  16,000  American 
casualties,  which  at  an  annual  rate  will 
mean  that  the  American  casualty  list, 
if  the  casualties  continue  at  the  present 
pace,  will  equal  65,000  for  this  1  year. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  I  have  voted  for 
every  dollar  deemed  necessary  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  equip,  supply, 
arm,  and  give  medical  attention  to  our 
men  flghtlng  In  Vietnam. 
I  will  continue  to  do  that. 
But  full  support  must  come  not  only 
In  the  way  of  appropriations,  but  also  in 
the  way  of  demands  by  the  administra- 
tion that  our  allies  give  effective  help. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  the 
American  public  realizes  it,  the  United 
States  has  become  Involved  in  a  major 
land  war  in  Asia. 

Last  year,  more  than  one  million 
Americans  left  their  communities,  their 
homes,  and  their  families  to  become  a 
part  of  the  military  service,  either  sis 
draft  Inductees  or  as  enlistees.  The 
number  who  will  be  Inducted  into  the 
military  service  this  year  probably  will 
be  less,  but  roughly  about  the  same'. 

The  American  people  must  rely  on  its 
Government,  and  on  Its  representatives 
in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  see  that  our  allies  partici- 
pate fully  and  cease  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

This  can  be  accomplished  if  the  execu- 


tive branch  of  Government  will  speak  out 
and  If  the  Members  of  Congress  continue 
to  speak  out. 

While  it  Is  not  pleasant,  I  intend  to 
continue  to  protest  the  sending  of  a 
single  allied  ship  Into  enemy  ports. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  THE  GREAT 
SOCIETY,  AND  THE  MOST  OUT- 
STANDING HOUSING  PROGRAMS 
IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Republican  Party  has 
just  discovered  housing — after  a  half 
century  of  doing  very  little  which  would 
provide  all  Americans  with  decent  homes 
in  a  decent  neighborhood  at  a  decent 
price. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  35  years 
ago  that  he  found  one-third  of  a  Nation 
ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  ill  housed,  he  was 
talking  about  the  RepubUcan  Party's 
lack  of  imagination  In  managing  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation — especially  in  hous- 
ing. 

When  the  junior  Senator  frc«n  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  today  proposed  a  so-called 
new  homeownership  plan  for  low-in- 
come groups — which  is  a  good  idea — this 
is  an  acknowledgement  that  it  has  taken 
the  Republican  Party  38  years  to  catch 
up  with  ideas  which  have  been  Demo- 
cratic programs  since  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. 

If  my  Republican  colleagues  had  taken 
the  time  to  read  a  little  history  they 
would  have  seen  that  the  housing  law  of 
1965 — adopted  by  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority— provides  for  an  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram to  allow  Individuals  to  buy 
previously  occupied  dwellings.  That 
same  law  also  provided  grants  to  low- 
Income  homeowners  In  urban  renewal 
areas  to  help  upgrade  the  condition  of 
their  homes. 

But  Republican  memory  is  short.  It 
does  not  even  go  back  to  March  14  of  this 
year,  when  President  Johnson  clearly 
and  boldly  told  Congress  that  he  had  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  carry  out  a  low- 
income  homeownership  pilot  program, 
and  that  $20  million  in  Federal  fimds 
would  be  used  to  give  mortgage  support 
to  this  project.  This  is  action,  not  talk 
or  proposals. 

This  newest  Republican  proposal  Is  an 
attempt  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  from  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  dilatory  on 
low-income  homeownership  progrsmis 
for  half  a  century;  that  the  Republicans 
have  opposed  every  substantial  public 
housing  program  since  the  1930's;  that 
the  Republicans  in  this  very  Congress 
opposed  President  Johnson's  rent  supple- 
ment program  to  help  low-income 
groups;  and  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  never  made  as  one  of  its  central 
platform  goals  the  reality  of  a  decent 
home  in  a  decent  neighborhood  for  every 
American.  As  an  added  negative  factor, 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party 
strongly  opposed  President  Johnson's 
fafr  housing  bill  when  it  was  Introduced 
In  1965. 

Republican  discovery  of  housing  is 
commendable,  if  somewhat  belated.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  the  Democratic 


Party  and  President  Johnson  have  one 
of  the  finest  records  of  housing  this  Na- 
tion has  ever  known.  That  record  Is 
known  by  the  pec^le. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
only  underlined  how  little  and  how  late 
the  Republican  Party  in  Congress  is 
when  it  comes  to  the  great  social  Issues, 
such  as  housing,  to  which  the  Senator 
has  addressed  himself. 

But  I  will  say  to  the  Senator:  Better 
late  than  never. 


WARM     PRAISE     FOR     PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  AT  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to 
report  that  editorial  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  trip  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Summit  Conference  is  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable.    And  deservedly  so. 

The  President  has  made  clear 
America's  determination  to  be  a  willing 
partner  in  bringing  progress  to  this 
hemisphere.  He  has  pledged  our  help 
and  support  to  promote  the  new  com- 
mon market  In  Latin  America  and  to 
help  these  20  nations  to  develop  greater 
agricultural  and  technological  resources. 

Our  President  has  also  led  the  way  to- 
ward greater  hemispheric  interdepend- 
ence— toward  a  sharing  of  human  and 
material  resources  that  will  promote  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  250  million  Latin  Americans  who  want 
a  better  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  editorial  opinion 
on  the  summit  conference  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  18, 

1967] 

Back   Down  From   the  StrMMxr 

The    summit    meeting    of    the    American 

Presidents  at  Punte  del  Este  last  week  was 

hailed  as  an  unqualified  success  by  United 

States  spokesmen.    If  any  aide  had  called 

the  conference,  or  any  such  conference,  a 

failure,  we  would  Immediately  lose  our  faith 

In  human  natiire. 

The  summit  was  a  success,  no  doubt,  in 
that  Its  main  aim,  to  create  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  was  agreed  to.  Likewise, 
the  assembled  Presidents  agreed  to  modernize 
industry,  stimulate  agriculture,  Improve  the 
schools,  expand  health  services  and  bold 
down  military  spending.  All  commendable. 
The  great  thing  about  summits  Is  the  view 
from  the  top.  Those  who  met  there  were 
permitted  a  look  at  the  whole  panorama  of 
the  hemisphere.  They  could  see  iMXjgress 
and  accomplishment. 

But  Improvement  lies  In  spotting  the  prob- 
lems, and  they  are  huge:  Mass  underdevelop- 
ment, with  some  nations  much  worse  off 
than  others:  great  gape  In  wealth  within  in- 
dividual countries:  the  huge  backlog  of  social 
Injustice  and  j>olltlcal  repression  only  slowly 
being  reduced;  a  general  over-dependence 
on  single  export;  coffee,  sugar,  bananas,  beef; 
and,  looming  over  all.  the  population  explo- 
sion that  threatens  to  double  the  present 
250  million  population  to  500  million  before 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  point  In  coming  back  down  from  the 
sununlt  is  not  to  become  too  cheerfully 
optimistic  about  what  has  been  agreed  to, 
or  too  woefully  depressed  about  tihe  enormity 
of  the  problems  viewed  from  aloft.  The 
task  Is  to  get  to  work,  with  a  new  sense  of 
urtrency  and  a  new  perseverance. 
President  Johnson   put  it  well   when   he 
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said:  "Economic  and  social  development  la 
a  task  not  for  sprinters  but  for  long  dis- 
tance runners.  It  requires  a  fierce — and 
stubborn — dedication  to  those  undramatlc 
day-to-day  attainments  that  are  the  sinews 
of  economic  and  social  progress." 

[From    the    Des    Moines    Sunday    Register, 

April  16,  1967] 

Latin  Common  Mabkkt 

The  agreement  by  leaders  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  at  Punta  del  Este  to  start 
building  a  common  market  In  1970  flashes  a 
new  ray  of  hope  In  their  struggle  to  rise  out 
of  poverty.  If  the  18  governments  (only 
Ecuador  refused  to  sign)  carry  out  their 
pledge  to  Integrate  their  economic  systems, 
economic  progress  should  be  spurred. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progess  has  been  the  attempt  of  each 
small  country  to  develop  Its  own  full- 
rounded  Industrial  system.  If  South  and 
Central  American  covmtries  can  plan  de- 
velopment with  a  continental  economic  sys- 
tem In  view,  their  prospects  for  advances 
m  living  levels  will  be  Improved. 

In  order  to  ease  the  adjustments,  President 
Johnson  promised  more  than  $1.5  billion  In 
new  aid.  This  would  be  a  sound  Investment. 
The  advantages  of  a  large-scale.  Integrated 
economy  have  been  well  demonstrated  In 
the  United  States — so  well  that  European 
leaders  have  been  Inspired  to  Imitate  It. 
They  have  moved  a  long  march  toward  a 
Europe-wide  economy  In  their  own  six-na- 
tion Common  Market  and  are  considering 
enlargement  to  include  Britain  and  other 
countries.  This  Common  Market  has  been 
so  successful  that  "common  markets"  have 
become  a  kind  of  fad  around  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Punta  del  Este 
agreement  is  more  than  the  passing  adoption 
of  a  fad.  The  gains  from  integration  of 
economies  in  Latin  America  in  time  could 
be  even  greater  than  those  In  Europe,  be- 
cause Latin  America  is  In  a  much  earlier 
stage  of  economic  development  and  can 
build  toward  an  Int^rated  system.  One  of 
Europe's  biggest  problems  Is  breaking  down 
the  vested  national  interests  encrusted 
throughout  the  centuries.  Latin  America 
has  much  less  in  the  way  of  established  in- 
dustrial complexes  which  must  be  reorga- 
nized. 

But  let  no  one  minimize  the  dURcultles  of 
economic  development  in  Latin  America — 
with  or  without  a  common  market  mecha- 
nism — and  no  one  does  any  more,  after  the 
disappointments  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  lack  of  responsible,  effective  govern- 
ments; the  weakness  of  education;  the  feu- 
dal land  holding  systems;  the  lack  of  public 
health  services — all  these  and  other  tradi- 
tional barriers  still  block  progress. 

The  United  States  and  its  partners  in  the 
Alliance  are  learning,  though.  The  utter 
necessity  of  public  education  In  birth  con- 
trol has  become  more  widely  recognized — 
even  within  the  Catholic  church.  Actually, 
South  America  as  a  whole  has  Increased  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  in  recent  years  at 
nearly  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  United  States. 
The  difference  in  per  capita  income  gains  is 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  differential  rates 
of  population  growth.  If  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can birth  rate  were  held  down  to  1.6  per 
cent  a  year  Instead  of  3  per  cent  plus,  Im- 
pressive gains  In  living  levels  would  be  ap- 
pearing. 

The  United  States  was  challenged  by  some 
of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Punta  del 
Este  countries  on  Its  trade  policies  toward 
the  Southern  part  of  the  Hemisphere.  Their 
challenge  deserves  more  than  the  brush-off 
which  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  appar- 
ently gave  It. 

The  foreign  ministers  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
asked  the  U.S.  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
restrictions  against  Imports  of  basic  prod- 
ucts: to  eliminate  uneconomic  production 
of  commodities  it  could  obtain  more  cheaply 


from  Latin  American:  and  to  eliminate  ex- 
port subsidies  which  hamper  Latin-America 
commerce. 

These  are  reasonable  requests.  The  United 
States  has  declared  many  times  that  it  has 
a  vital  Interest  In  the  economic  rise  of  Latin 
America,  and,  Indeed,  is  contributing  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  foreign  aid  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  Latin  statesmen  are  saying,  in 
effect,  that  good  markets  for  their  products 
would  be  more  valuable  than  aid. 

They  would  like  to  sell  the  United  States 
more  svigar,  for  example,  which  they  can 
produce  more  cheaply  than  the  highly  sub- 
sidized U.S.  sugar  industry  can.  They  could 
also  benefit  from  freer  markets  for  many 
other  farm  products,  minerals,  and  other 
raw  materials. 

Secretary  Riuk  said  the  proposals  were  too 
extreme.  He  indicated  that  the  United  States 
policy  of  freeing  trade  throughout  the  world, 
and  agreement  with  other  industrial  nations, 
prevent  preferential  trade  concessions  to 
Latin  countries.  The  U.S.  objects  to  trade 
preferences  given  by  Prance,  for  example,  to 
its  ex-colonles. 

This  is  a  soimd  principle,  but  it  need  not 
stand  In  the  way  of  U.S.  trade  barrier  reduc- 
tions in  basic  raw  materials  that  South 
America  produces. 

President  Johnson  has  done  well  to  en- 
courage the  Latin  American  common  mar- 
ket, and  he  is  Justified  In  feeling  that  a  large 
step  forward  in  hemispheric  relations  has 
been  achieved.  One  practical  way  to  encour- 
age the  common  market,  which  calls  for  elim- 
ination of  trade  barriers  among  the  coun- 
tries, would  be  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
duce its  own  tariffs  and  quotas  limiting  ex- 
ports from  its  neighbors  In  the  hemisphere. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 

Apr.  12,  1967) 

Latin    Amxsican    Initiattve 

At  the  Punta  del  Este  meeting,  a  summit 
conference  of  the  heads  of  state  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  role  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  offer  help  rather  than  leadership. 

The  expected  and  most  Important  business 
of  the  conference  is  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mon market  of  the  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America  among  which,  over  a  15-year 
period,  tariff  barriers  will  disappear.  After 
this  commercial  and  economic  integration, 
the  bloc  win  establish  a  common  external 
tariff  structure. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  abolition  of  Internal 
tariffs  and  the  consequent  promotion  of 
trade  and  markets  will  greatly  Increase  the 
vitality  and  prosperity  of  the  region. 

The  Conference  is  the  first  major  effort  in 
a  decade  to  bring  about  a  spirit  and  struc- 
ture of  basic  cooperation  among  the  nations 
to  the  south.  One  trusts  that  it  will  be 
successful,  for  on  this  ground  of  business 
Improvement  largely  rest  the  Imperative 
social  changes  that  can  provide  opportunity 
and  stability  among  our  neighbor  nations. 

It  has  been  found  that  advance  under  such 
programs  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  no 
longer  sufficient;  an  upsurge  of  determina- 
tion must  arise  from  Latin  America  itself. 
As  President  Frel  of  Chile  has  warned,  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  must  either  rev- 
olutionize their  lives  voluntarily  or  have 
revolutions  forced  on  them. 

There  is  significance  In  the  fact  that  the 
constructive  projects  considered  represent 
more  positive  action  than  the  condemnation 
of  Communism  and  Castroism,  once  a 
prominent  item  on  the  agendas  of  hemi- 
sphere conferences. 

The  Inclination  of  Latin  America  to  move 
beyond  denunciation  of  Communism  and 
to  take  up  the  creation  of  policies  that  will 
ward  off  its  threats  is  encouraging.  Further, 
that  they  aim  to  do  this  "with  the  important, 
but  marginal  help"  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablishes new  momentum  and  a  new  respon- 
sibility In  their  affairs. 

At  last,  prompted  by  past  United  States 


aid,  a  condition  of  confidence  and  enlight- 
enment Is  spreading  In  which  the  Central 
and  South  American  nations  feel  competent 
to  handle  their  own  destinies. 

In  this  there  is  reason  for  cheer — satisfac- 
tion In  the  accomplishment  of  our  own  di- 
plomacy and  neighborly  pride  that  the  na- 
tions In  which  we  are  so  concerned  have 
reached  this  stage  of  maturity  in  dealing 
with  their  own  mterests. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  Tuesday.  April  18,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  that 
piUTX)se?  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
the  floor  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Beknett,  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Carlson.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
HicKENLooPER,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  charter  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1592)  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill  are  essentially  seven: 

First,  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  declining  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation ; 

Second,  to  encourage  the  provision  of 
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decent  housing  for  inhabitants  of  those 
areas; 

Third,  to  advance  the  opportunities  for 
and  enjoyment  of  equity  ownership  in 
housing  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
areas; 

Fourth,  to  inspire  new  self-help  efforts 
by  individuals  and  meaningful  involve- 
ment by  local  neighborhood  associations 
in  improving  their  conditions  and  en- 
vironments; 

Fifth,  to  bring  together  Into  one  coor- 
dinated effort  local  housing,  education, 
training,  employment,  &nd.  related  sup- 
porting programs; 

Sixth,  to  encourage  a  new  spirit  of 
commimity  at  the  neighborhood  level; 
and 

Seventh,  to  mobilize  America's  private 
enterprise  system  and  its  religious  orga- 
nizations, educational  institutions,  labor 
unions,  foundations  and  professional, 
civic,  and  rural  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations in  employing  their  strengths  and 
resources  toward  the  achievement  of 
these  ends. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  length  on 
this  subject  at  this  time.  Mr.  President, 
although  I  do  expect  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  say  pri- 
marily how  very  grateful  I  am  to  the 
hundreds  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
who  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their 
thinking  on  this  complex  yet  vitally  im- 
portant subject  over  the  past  10  months. 
Most  imi)ortant  are  my  fellow  Senators 
who  have  Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill.  No  one  could  t>e  more  grateful 
than  this  junior  Senator  for  the  invalu- 
able wisdom  and  counsel  they  have  af- 
forded me  as  draft  after  draft  of  this 
legislation  has  been  written,  examined, 
criticized,  and  rewritten.  While  I  must 
bear  responsibility  for  any  shortcomings 
of  the  bill  as  introduced  today,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  must  share  the  greater  part  of 
the  credit  for  its  merits  with  them,  and 
with  the  many  people  from  slum  dweller 
to  corporation  president  to  union  leader 
to  housing  expert  who  have  contributed 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  bill  before 
us. 

I  make  no  pretense  at  having  found 
the  philosophers'  stone,  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  dare  to  pretend  that  this  bill.  If 
enacted,  would  solve  all  the  problems  at 
which  it  is  directed.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  its  language  is  beyond  criticism. 
But  I  do  believe,  after  these  arduous 
months  of  work,  that  this  is  basically  a 
good  bill  and  an  important  bill.  And  I 
am  certain  that  through  the  deliberate 
process  of  the  Congress,  it  can  be  refined 
Into  legislation  worthy  of  broad  support. 
In  the  months  ahead  I  intend  to  work  as 
best  I  can  with  Senators  of  both  parties, 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  many  organira- 
tlons  and  interested  persons  outside  of 
Congress  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  simultaneously  today. 
Representative  Willmm  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey,  will  introduce  a  companion 
bin  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  sponsorship  of  more  than  100  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressman  Widnall  has 
worked  in  the  field  of  housing  for  more 
than  20  years  and  is  a  known  expert  in 
this  field.    He  is  the  ranking  minority 


member  of  the  Banldng  and  Currency 
Committee  and  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee. He  and  his  staff  have  given 
careful  thought  to  the  bill,  and  have  con- 
tributed the  valuable  benefit  of  the  ex- 
pertise they  have  in  this  field.  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  have  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  President,  early  this  year  when  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
assembled  to  hear  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message,  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  one  particular  section  of 
the  message.  He  looked  up  from  his  text, 
looked  to  his  left,  and  said: 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
opposition,  whose  nuumbers,  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, seem  to  have  Increased  somewhat,  that 
the  genius  of  the  American  political  system 
has  always  been  best  expressed  through  cre- 
ative debate  that  offers  choices  and  reason- 
able alternatives.  Throughout  our  history, 
great  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
seemed  to  imderstand  this.  So  let  there  be 
light  and  reason  In  our  relations.  That  Is 
the  way  to  a  responsible  session  and  a  re- 
sponsive Government. 

I  believe  this  Congress,  in  the  short 
time  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a 
Member,  has  given  careful  and  thought- 
ful consideration  to  the  many  proposals 
that  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Execu- 
tive. I  think  the  President  has  every 
right  to  expect,  and  in  a  sense  has  asked, 
that  Congress  itself  be  a  creative  body — 
that  it  not  just  respond,  but  that  it  cre- 
ate ideas  and  solutions  of  its  own  that, 
in  turn,  can  be  reviewed  by  the  executive 
branch. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  present  this 
legislation  to  help  lower  income  families 
to  own  their  own  homes.  I  have  been 
speaking  on  this  subject  since  the  midst 
of  my  campaign  for  the  Senate  in  Illi- 
nois. Ten  months  ago,  we  began  speak- 
ing in  broad  terms  of  finding  a  way  to 
help  the  people  of  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica to  have  a  genuine  stake  in  their  com- 
munities through  home  ownership. 

I  have  been  very  gratified  indeed  that 
the  President  has  also  commented  on 
this  principle.  In  his  March  14  message 
on  poverty  he  said: 

We  must  learn  how  best  to  help  low-in- 
come families  own  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  barriers 
to  homeownership  by  low- income  fam- 
ilies is  their  inability  to  get  together 
enough  capital  with  which  to  make  a 
downpayment. 

I  suggested  10  months  ago  the  concept 
of  contribution  of  sweat  equity,  so  that 
a  low-income  person  could  contribute  his 
labor  toward  a  refurbishing  or  construc- 
tion of  his  home  or  apartment.  That 
labor,  contributed  over  a  period  of  weeks 
or  months,  would  act  as  a  downpajonent 
if  the  person  did  not  have  any  reserve 
cash. 

I  was  grateful  that  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  as  recently  as  February  15, 
1967,  had  this  to  say: 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  able  to  put 
the  people  In  these  slum  areas  to  work  In 
this  purpose,  thus  acquiring  what  has  been 
called  a  sweat  equity  In  their  own  homes. 

On  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Democratic 
and  Republican,  we  have  been  working 
toward  this  concept.  We  have  also  all 
been  working  toward  finding  a  way  to 


bring  the  great  resources  of  our  private 
enterprise  system  to  bear  on  some  of  the 
great  social  problems  that  simply  have 
not  yielded  to  100-percent  governmental 
action. 

I  think  this  is  certainly  the  spirit  of 
our  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman].  He  has  already 
indicated  that  he  wishes  to  find  new 
answers  to  old  problems.  He  has  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  schedule,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  year,  hearings  on  Ideas 
that  have  been  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and 
myself,  explore  new  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  urban  and  rural  housing. 

I  would  turn  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  spirit  of  a  statement  put  out 
this  morning  by  the  joint  Republican 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Senator  Dirksen  and  Representative 
Ford  said: 

We  urge  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
the  majorities  In  the  House  and  Senate  to 
Join  us  In  pressing  for  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  and  enactment  of  this  low  in- 
come housing  ownership  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies plan. 

That  subject  was  discussed  by  our 
joint  Republican  leadership  this  morn- 
ing and  refers  to  the  legislation  I  present 
to  the  Senate  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self is  to  offer  to  American  low -income 
families  the  opportunity,  through  their 
own  effort,  energy,  willingness,  determi- 
nation, and  perseverence  to  own  their 
own  home,  to  gain  an  economic  stake 
in  their  own  community,  and  to  have  the 
pride  and  self-esteem  that  comes  with 
homeownership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act, 
the  text  of  the  act  itself,  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  and  an  explanatory 
memorandum  be  printed  on  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  other  material  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  and  other  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  an  effort  to  provide 
a  new  Initiative  In  the  housing  field.  I 
have  long  been  of  the  view  that  home- 
ownership  makes  an  individual  a  better 
citizen,  as  it  gives  him  an  added  reason 
for  showing  more  concern  about  the  ac- 
tions of  his  Government,  both  local  and 
national.  The  proposal  introduced  here 
today  Is  designed  to  increase  homeown- 
ership for  those  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
come. Hopefully,  under  this  method, 
these  Individuals  will  become  contribut- 
ing members  of  society,  in  contrast  to 
the  other  methods  now  available  which 
would  make  them  more  recipient  than 
contributor.  Any  effort  designed  to  bring 
to  bear  the  resources  and  management 
skills  of  private  industry  on  the  problem 
of  providing  housing  for  those  otherwise 
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unable  to  afford  It,  and  to  create  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  initiative  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  thereby  enabled  to 
live  in  a  home  they  own,  should  cer- 
tainly be  applauded  by  everyone. 

The  maze  of  public  housing  and  rent 
subsidy  programs  now  in  operation  have 
proved  to  be  no  long-range  solution  to 
this  problem.  Instead,  the  existing  pro- 
grams have  created  a  situation  verging 
on  virtual  serfdom  for  those  who  find 
themselves  unable  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  familiar  public  housing  project. 
After  a  while,  an  air  of  resignation  sets 
in  where  a  person  feels  that  if  he  in- 
creases his  income  slightly,  and  is  re- 
quired to  move  from  the  project  by  virtue 
of  this  increase,  he  will  be  unable  to  find 
and  afford  other  accommodations.  This 
has  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  stifle 
initiative. 

In  addition,  all  too  often,  the  public 
housing  project  has  become  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored ghetto,  bearing  all  the 
characteristics,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, of  the  traditional  ghetto. 

I  view  this  proposal  being  introduced 
today  as  an  alternative  to  existing  pro- 
gram.s,  and  not  an  addition  to  existing 
programs.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  and  I 
am  sure  that  its  chief  sponsor,  the  dis- 
tingiiished  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  would  not  contend  that  it 
is  a  perfect  proposal  In  every  way.  How- 
ever, much  hard  work  and  thought  have 
gone  into  its  preparation,  and  the  com- 
mittee system  in  the  Senate  exists  for 
the  purp)ose  of  perfecting  proposals  such 
as  this.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  effort,  and 
I  commend  Senator  Percy  for  his  imag- 
ination and  creativity  in  guiding  this 
program  to  its  present  state. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  applaud  the  initiative  and  the  ef- 
fort which  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  obviously  devoted 
to  this  significant  piece  of  legislation. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  I  had  on 
yesterday  to  briefly  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Senator.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill 
in  all  of  its  implications.  However,  it 
includes  two  objectives  with  which  I  am 
in  hearty  accord. 

The  first  objective  Is  that  of  home- 
ownership  by  low-income  groups.  The 
second  objective  is  the  stimulation  of 
private  enterprise  to  become  Interested 
and  work  on  the  problem  of  home- 
ownership  for  low-income  groups. 

I  am  in  such  hearty  accord  with  these 
two  objectives  that  I  have  asked  my  staff 
and  the  executive  agencies  to  prepare  an 
analysis  of  the  Senator's  bill  outlining  all 
of  Its  implications. 

I  promise  the  Senator  my  continuing 
and  conscientious  interest  in  the  bill  as 
it  develops  in  committee. 

I  promise  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
help  develop  the  measure  in  a  way  that 
will  make  it  a  worthwhile  legislative 
goal  from  the  point  of  view  of  every 
Senator. 

The  problem  of  our  cities  and  of  hous- 
ing for  low  Income  and  othefr  disad- 
vantaged groups  is  one  that  should  com- 


mend Itself  to  the  attention  of  every 
citizen  of  our  country.  I  believe  the 
problem  of  housing  raises  more  risk  of 
political  instability  and  unrest  than  al- 
most any  other  factor,  not  excepting  un- 
employment and  economic  opportunities. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  No.  80.  H.R.  6950,  an  act  to  re- 
store the  Investment  credit  and  the  al- 
lowance of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  the  floor  and  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  closing  these  brief 
observations,  may  I  say  that  I  applaud 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  thorough  exploration  of 
this  most  worthwhile  proposal. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  the  Senator's  comments.  I  cannot 
believe  that  partisanship  will  ever  be- 
come Involved  when  we  are  attempting 
to  help  people  In  poverty  conditions  who 
wish  to  help  themselves.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  spirit  of  the  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  constructive  and  ex- 
tremely thought-provoking  and  worth- 
while proposal,  which  I  am  happy  to  co- 
sponsor. 

The  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  offer  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  take  home- 
ownership  out  of  the  present  compli- 
cated morass  In  which  we  flnd  It  and  to 
Inject  new  Ideas,  innovating  proposals, 
and  highly  desirable  objectives. 

AgEiln.  I  am  glad  to  be  numbered  as 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  delay  his  comments  for  one 
moment?  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  must  leave  the  Chamber  in  3  or 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois;  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  represents  the 
State  from  whence  the  State  of  Texas 
sprang,  practically. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  to  endorse  this  very  construc- 
tive and  thoughtful  proposal. 

We  have,  of  course,  emtwdled  this  con- 
cept In  earlier  legislation  relative  to  the 


purchase  of  homes  by  the  tenants  of  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  I  am  hopeful  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  successful 
in  guiding  his  bill  through  the  Senate 
and  ultimately  through  the  House,  he 
will  have  somewhat  more  good  fortune  in 
getting  administrative  implementation 
of  this  bill  than  we  got  on  the  earlier 
proposition,  which  has  been  Incorporated 
into  law  but  about  which  nothing  has 
been  done  to  date. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
This  proposal  represents  much  work,  ef- 
fort, thought,  and  research.  Prol)ably 
no  more  carefully  considered  and  thor- 
oughly worked-over  plan  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  in  this  field  since 
I  have  been  a  Memt)er  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  delighted  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  and  to  offer  my  assistance  in  any 
way  I  can  be  of  help  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  is  my  ranking  colleague 
on  the  Subcommltte  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  know  that  his  extensive  knowledge  In 
this  field  win  contribute  Immeasurably 
to  the  steering  of  this  bill  through  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  made  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  Is  the  kind  of 
fresh  thinking  and  Initiative  that  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  crises  of  the  cities  today,  which 
are  Indeed  crises  of  people. 

This  Is  not  a  general  proposal  such  as 
those  that  flood  this  Chamber  so  often. 
It  Is  a  speclflc  program  brought  forth 
with  great  effort  and  energy  and  thought. 
It  combines,  as  other  Senators  have 
stated,  a  happy  blend  of  Government  ac- 
tion in  the  private  sector,  business,  labor, 
and  the  slum  residents  themselves. 

According  to  the  press  reports  today, 
a  spokesman  for  the  White  House  has 
indicated  that  a  new  Federal  study  shows 
that  of  the  7.3  million  Americans  on  wel- 
fare, only  50,000  stand  any  chance  of 
becoming  self-supporting  within  the  next 
few  years.  And  this  is  true  if  all  the 
programs  now  in  effect  are  operated  to 
their  fullest  effectiveness.  Welfare  pro- 
grams have  helped,  but  they  also  con- 
stitute a  trap  In  environments  where 
there  are  no  opportunities. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois provides  great  opportunity,  also. 
I  believe  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  Is  a  good  Idea.  The 
amendments  are  sound.  It  deserves  a 
chance.  If  It  has  any  drawback.  It  comes 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Senator  as 
a  Republican  proposal.  I  recall  how 
often  the  majority,  so  greatly  outnum- 
bering the  minority,  have  asked  for  help. 
I  am  sure  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind 
will  receive  reciprocating  action,  and  I 
am  most  encouraged  by  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI. 

I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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imanlmous  consent  that  two  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  April  19.  1967,  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  dealing 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 
19.  19671 

"Motivation  Barrier" — Pehct  Explains 
Homeowner  Plan 

Washington. — "One  ol  the  main  things 
that  makes  the  dlfTerence  between  the  mani- 
cured lawns  In  the  suburbs  and  garbage  on 
the  sidewalk  in  the  slum  Is  home  ownership." 
says  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R)  of  Illinois. 

In  an  interview  before  presenting  his  first 
piece  of  legislation,  the  Senator  expressed 
the  following  views: 

He  believes  that  home  ownership  can  be 
the  key  for  helping  poor  families  break  the 
motivation  barrier  that  keeps  them  In 
poverty. 

"The  federal  government's  policy  has  been 
to  encourage  home  ownership  for  mlddle- 
and  upper-Income  families,"  he  said.  "But 
the  aspiring  poor  man,  who  could  most  bene- 
fit from  the  dignity,  self-esteem,  and  motiva- 
tion that  comes  from  having  a  home  of  his 
own,  has  been  left  out." 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  he  Is  proposing  is  urgently  needed  to 
assist  urban  slum  dwellers.  Senator  Percy 
said.  The  bill  would  provide  a  mechanism 
through  which  the  private  sector  could  take 
the  Initiative,  with  the  government  giving 
reinforcement  and  guarantees. 

CONFLICT  denied 

'This  Is  not  a  Percy'  bill  but  a  Repub- 
lican initiative.  But  we  are  working  hard 
for  Democratic  support,  too.  Just  as  the  ad- 
ministration Is  seeking  Republican  help  for 
Its  urban  programs."  the  Senator  added. 

"It  does  not  conflict  with  other  federal 
and  private  programs.  We  are  going  down- 
hill (In  the  cities]  so  fast  we  need  all  of 
ihem.  And  this  one  won't  solve  every 
problem." 

The  Senator  believes  his  program  will  give 
opportunity  to  the  family  for  which  home 
ownership  with  Its  down  payment  and  high 
mortgage  terms  has  always  been  a  distant 
dream. 

"Also  Important,"  he  said,  "is  the  difference 
between  the  welfare  system  nnd  what  this 
home-ownership  program  provides. 

"The  welfare  workers  are  overburdened. 
All  they  really  do  Is  go  around  to  certify  that 
help  Is  still  needed  and  that  there  is  no  man 
in  the  house.  They  have  little  opportunity 
to  do  much  rehabilitation. 

LABOR   CONTRIBirnON 

"In  our  plan  we  will  require  providing 
.services  to  rehabilitate  famUles.  We  wlU 
counsel  them  on  buying,  or  In  family  plan- 
ning, or  in  employment.  If  we  flnd  they 
-iren't  making  their  mortgage  payments,  we 
will  try  to  flnd  out  why  and  give  help. 

"While  the  units  are  being  constructed, 
many  of  the  people  can  earn  the  down  pay- 
ment by  contributing  their  labor.  Several 
members  of  a  family  could  Jointly  put  In  25 
hours  a  week  during  the  40  weeks  It  might 
take  to  complete  a  project,  and  they  would 
have  cut  down  the  cost  of  tUelr  home  con- 
siderably, 

"In  every  community  wo  will  need  In- 
volvement of  many  different  groups.  There 
Is  no  formula  for  deciding  which  groups 
should  participate.  But  we  need  full  com- 
munity Involvement — from  service  organiza- 
tions, churches,  unions,  clubs,  business  and 
public  officials. 

"The  program  has  Its  primary  emphasis 
In  cities.  But  a  lot  of  homes  In  rural  areas 
can  be  made  over.    One  Senator  said  he  Is 


going  to  call  the  bill  "the  Urban-Rural  Home- 
stead Act  of  1967." 

"If  It  works,  the  program  should  stimulate 
anew  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  self-reliance 
among  individual  families  and  get  them 
moving  up  the  ladder.  And  even  If  the 
Individual  at  the  end  of  his  30-year  mortgage 
has  never  really  achieved  middle-Income 
status,  he  still  will  own  his  own  home." 


Housing:  Percy's  Proposal 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — Freshman  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R)  of  nilnols  will  unfurl  a  major 
Republican  Initiative  In  domestic  legislation 
Thursday  when  he  Introduces  his  bill  to 
bring  home-ownership  opportunities  to  low- 
Income  citizens. 

The  general  proposal  has  been  discussed 
In  Percy  speeches  since  last  September.  In 
January,  27  Republican  senators  Joined  him 
In  a  statement  endorsing  the  underlying 
principles  of  a  home-ownership  program 
featuring  private-sector  leadership  and  In- 
volvement of  slum  residents  In  self-help 
programs.  But  detaUs  of  Senator  Percy's 
Imaginative  bill  have  been  a  well-kept  secret. 

BONO    SALE    PROPOSED 

The  plan  provides  that  a  first-year  gov- 
ernment Investment  of  $13  million  could 
produce  up  to  $330  million  In  new  or  reha- 
bilitated housing.  If  the  low-cost  housing 
averaged  $10,000  per  unit,  33,000  units  could 
be  built. 

Part  of  the  government  payments  would 
eventually  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury.  The 
financing  for  the  program  would  come  from 
the  sale  In  the  private  market  of  up  to  $2 
billion  in  bonds.  The  bonds  would  be  guar- 
anteed for  a  fee  by  the  federal  government, 
as  are  savings  and  loan  deposits,  or  In- 
vestments In  low-Income  housing  In  Latin 
America. 

Home-ownership  programs  would  be  spon- 
sored In  urban  and  rural  areas  by  autono- 
mous local  housing  associations,  coopera- 
tives, or  limited-dividend  corporations.  They 
would  obtain  mortgage  money  from  the 
parent  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion created  by  the  legislation. 

Senator  Percy's  decision  to  make  his  home- 
ownership  plan  a  Republican  congressional 
initiative  may  Inhibit  Democratic  support 
needed  for  passage  during  this  term  of 
Congress. 

BACKING    OBTAINED 

But  even  If  it  Is  not  successful  this  term, 
the  Percy  plan  for  aggressive  pursuit  of  home 
ownership  In  slums  could  beisome  a  Repub- 
lican campaign  talking  point  in  1968. 

The  plan  already  has  the  backing  of  both 
liberal  and  conservative  Republicans  to 
whom  It  has  been  shown  privately.  It  was 
also  shown  In  advance  to  several  Senate 
Democrats. 

Unusual  features  of  the  Percy  plan 
Include: 

Coupon  mortgages.  To  help  the  lower-In- 
come home  buyer  meet  market-rate  Interest 
payments,  the  federal  government  would  re- 
deem Interest  coupons  attached  to  the  mort- 
gage. The  coupons,  similar  to  coupons  on 
bonds,  would  cover  a  portion  of  the  Interest, 
with  the  home  buyer  paying  the  difference. 

Reach-back.  Home  buyers  whose  incomes 
subsequently  rise  to  middle-income  levels 
win  make  gradual  repayments  Into  a  revolv- 
ing fund  which  will  be  used  to  help  lower- 
Income  buyers  Just  entering  the  program. 

Sweat  equity.  Prospective  home  owners 
may.  wherever  possible,  contribute  their  own 
labor  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  home.  In 
several  private  programs  home  buyers  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  a  down  payment  by 
this  method. 

Also  Included  Is  private  insurance  to  pro- 
tect new  home  owners  against  foreclosures 
when  their  Income  is  curtailed  due  to  forces 
beyond  their  control,  and  provision  for  coun- 
seling families  before  and  after  purchase. 


Here  Is  how  the  Percy  plan  would  work: 

The  bUl  would  establish  the  NaUonal  Home 

Ownership  Foundation.    Directed  by  an  18- 

man  board,  12  members  are  to  be  appointed 

by  Congress,  six  by  the  President. 

The  foundation's  Technical  Assistance 
Service  would  help  local  nonprofit  housing 
associations  get  started  In  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  local  associations  would  be 
formed  by  residents  of  a  project  area  and 
community  leaders  from  business,  labor, 
church,  financial,  and  other  groups.  The 
association  would  xmdertake  rehabUltatlon 
or  construction  of  low-cost  housing  for  sale 
to  participating  famUles  unable  to  obtain 
ordinary  financing  or  to  raise  sufficient  down- 
payment  money. 

SUPPORTlNa   PROGRAMS 

In  most  cases,  the  associations  woiUd  buy 
up  housing  shells  and  other  structurally 
sound  but  rundown  bvilldlngs.  In  some 
areas,  the  reconstructed  units  would  be  single 
family  dwellings;  In  others  such  as  New  York 
City  and  Chicago,  most  of  the  units  would  be 
cooperative  or  condominium  apsul^ments. 

Local  associations  would  be  required  to 
conduct  supporting  programs  In  areas  of 
credit  counseling,  budget  management,  em- 
ployment, and  other  means  of  enabling  low- 
er-Income families  to  succeed  In  home  own- 
ership. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  through  the 
mortgage  coupon  device,  would  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  rate  of  interest 
and  a  lower  rate  to  l>e  paid  by  the  home 
buyer.  For  Instance,  U  tiie  market  rate  at 
the  time  is  6  percent,  the  home  buyer  might 
receive  a  subsidy  of  3  percent.  He  woiUd  be 
required  to  pay  back  the  government  assist- 
ance only  If  his  Income  later  exceeded  a  pre- 
deslgnated  middle-Income  level. 

RECAPTURE    PROVIDED 

The  local  organization  would  have  first 
option  to  repurchase  the  mortgage.  Should 
the  buyer  sell  at  a  profit,  the  original  sub- 
sidy would  be  recaptured. 

The  federal  government  would  appropriate 
$3  million  for  Initial  organization  costs  of 
the  national  foundation  (some  of  which 
would  be  seed  money  to  help  the  local  asso- 
ciations get  started)  and  $10  million  for  In- 
terest payments  in  the  first  year.  The  bUl 
calls  for  up  to  $30  million  In  payments  In  the 
second  year,  and  up  to  $60  million  the  third. 
It  is  expected  that  the  three-year  program 
would  provide  about  200,000  units. 

The  bUl  being  submitted  to  Congress  is 
the  result  of  eight  months  of  intensive  re- 
search by  Senator  Percys  staff,  with  much 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Senator's  special 
assistant  for  urban  affairs,  John  McClaughry. 

Senator  Percy  sounded  out  his  proposals 
on  hundreds  of  representatives  of  neighbor- 
hood groups,  unions,  and  housing  organiza- 
tions, and  leading  banking.  Insurance,  and 
government  officials. 

A  number  of  changes  In  the  plan  were 
made  during  the  development  period.  Chief 
among  them  was  elimination  of  the  scheme 
for  financing  the  foundation  through  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  This  concept  was  dropped 
because  of  Treasury  Department  opposition 
to  tax  exemption,  local  government  opposi- 
tion to  competitive  bond  Issues,  and  mort- 
gage banker  disapproval  of  the  resulting 
below  market-rate  mortgages. 

Also  eliminated  was  reliance  upon  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  for 
purchasing  the  mortgages,  and  mortgage  in- 
surance through  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. The  earlier  proposal  for  au- 
thority to  obligate  funds  under  existing 
federal  manpower  training  and  antlpioverty 
programs  was  deleted  to  placate  executive 
branch  officials. 

Although  the  administration  has  no  spe- 
cific program  in  the  works  for  organized, 
community-developed  home-ownership  ac- 
tivity. President  Johnson  has  authorized  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to  use 
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t20  million  of  Its  funds  to  support  a  low- 
Income  bousing -ownership  pilot  program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion Is  now  engaged  In  a  crucial  dialog 
that  will  determine  what  new  direction 
we  shall  take  to  conquer  the  complex 
social  problems  of  this  generation.  The 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  made  an  impressive  contribu- 
tion to  this  dialog  by  offering  an  imagi- 
native, sound,  and  compassionate  ap- 
proach to  the  lu-gent  and  challenging 
problem  of  helping  lower  income  fam- 
ilies toward  economic  Independence.  His 
proposed  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  provides  a  practical  oppor- 
tunity for  millions  of  individuals  who 
are  rudely  compressed  into  urban  ghet- 
toes  or  callously  locked  into  rural  pov- 
erty to  own  their  own  homes.  Home 
ownership  would  be  accomplished  with 
a  minimum  of  governmental  cost  and 
regulation  and  a  maximimi  of  opportu- 
nity for  personal  freedom  and  dignity. 
Such  an  approach  is  thoroughly  consist- 
ent with  traditional  Republican  princi- 
ples and  with  the  initiative  our  party  Is 
taking  to  define  the  new  direction  re- 
quired by  the  dilemmas  of  the  1960's 
and  1970's. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleague  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation  and  in 
assisting  in  whatever  way  I  can  to  secure 
its  prompt  enactment.  Once  the  legis- 
lation Is  enacted,  I  look  forward  to  an 
active  role  In  helping  to  execute  in  my 
own  State  of  Tennessee  the  programs 
outlined  by  the  bill. 

The  premises  upon  which  Senator 
Percy's  plan  rests  are  equally  as  impor- 
tant as  the  results  he  hopes  to  achieve 
through  this  specific  legislation. 

First,  the  plan  recognizes  that  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  inadequate  housing 
must  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  Too  often  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  social  legislation  has 
ignored  the  great  potentialities  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  the  professions,  and  non- 
profit associations  for  contributing  to 
human  welfare  and  progress.  As  a  re- 
sult, despite  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  Federal  tax  revenues,  many  of  our 
social  reform  programs  have  never  got- 
ten off  the  groimd  and  neither.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  the  individuals  who 
were  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the 
programs.  The  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foimdatlon  requires  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  sector  if  it  is  to 
succeed.  Under  the  plan,  the  central 
government  is  properly  involved  as  a 
stimulator  rather  than  regulator,  helper 
rather  than  dictator,  and  guarantor 
rather  than  financier. 

Second,  the  plan  will  operate  within  a 
framework  which  permits  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  variety  and  diversity.  It  re- 
leases the  imagination  of  local,  nonprofit 
housing  associations  to  adjust  their 
plans  to  meet  their  peculiar  require- 
ments. It  avoids  the  stultifying  array 
of  centrally  Imposed  standards  that  too 
often  harass  and  hinder  rather  than  help 
to  promote  the  national  objectives. 
This  is  the  only  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  of  which  I  am  aware  that 
offers  hope  to  individuals  in  the  metro- 
politan ghettos  as  well  as  to  those  lower 


income  families  in  medium-sized  cities 
and  rural  areas. 

Third,  the  legislation  avoids  welfare 
oaternalism  and  instead  focuses  upon 
nomeownership  as  a  means  of  helping 
the  poor  to  help  themselves.  Affording 
a  man  who  does  not  otherwise  have  it 
the  opportunity  to  own  his  own  home  is, 
of  course,  not  a  panacea  to  the  larger 
problem  of  encouraging  a  man  to  move 
from  self-pity  and  resignation  to  Indi- 
vidual dignity.  But  opportunity  for 
homeownership  instills  a  sense  of  pride 
by  allowing  an  individual  a  fair  chance 
to  earn  something  tangible  which  he  can 
conserve  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 
It  helps  him  plant  the  roots  from  which 
traditionally  have  flowered  the  sense  of 
civic  pride,  family  responsibility  and  in- 
dividual dignity  that  have  made  our  Na- 
tion strong. 

It  is  estimated  that  $330  million  in  new 
housing  can  be  developed  through  the 
expenditure  of  $13  million  in  Federal 
revenues.  Most  of  this  amoimt  would 
be  used  for  an  interest  supplement  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  participate  in 
the  program.  From  a  strictly  financial 
point  of  view,  the  cost  is  much  prefer- 
able to  the  rent  supplement  program 
which  the  administration  has  described 
as  "our  most  crucial  new  instrument  to 
improve  American  cities."  From  a  phil- 
osophical [>oint  of  view,  the  interest  sup- 
plement is  much  superior  to  the  rent  sup- 
plement. No  one  may  qualify  for  the 
interest  supplement  unless  he  is  willing 
to  help  himself  secure  homeownership. 
In  addition,  the  beneficiary  of  the  In- 
terest supplement  is  required  to  pay  back 
the  amount  he  receives  at  a  graduated 
rate  at  some  later  point  if  he  is  able  to 
do  so. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
economic  plight  of  our  less  fortunate 
citizens,  especially  members  of  minority 
groups,  should  be  eager  to  support  this 
effort  to  bring  economic  dignity  to  poor 
people.  This  is  an  important  first  step 
toward  the  kind  of  individual  dignity 
that  will  bring  to  reality  the  dreams  of 
equal  economic  opportunity  in  housing 
for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  express  appreciation 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  very  incisive  analysis  and  very 
helpful  comments,  and  for  the  approach 
that  he  offers  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  for  this 
really  gigantic  effort.  I  know  something 
of  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  and,  the 
months  that  have  gone  into  research, 
study,  and  consultation  that  brought  this 
bill  into  being. 

I  was  In  Illinois  last  year  when  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  was  seeking 
election  to  this  body.  At  that  time,  he 
outlined  the  broad  philosophy  of  this  bill 
at  that  time.  It  Is  a  campaign  promise 
that  has  been  fulfilled.  I  know  of  the 
gigantic  effort  that  has  gone  Into  the  bill 
and  I  am  proud.  Indeed,  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 


this  Is  a  truly  bipartisan  assault  upon 
deprivation  and  despair  in  our  central 
cities  which  is  about  to  begin. 

On  the  Republican  side,  an  unprece- 
dented outpouring  of  support  has  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  today  of  the  ex- 
citing National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation Act  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr. Percy]. 

I  understand  that  in  the  other  body, 
the  Congressman  from  New  Jersey,  Rep- 
resentative WroNALL,  has  introduced  a 
similar  measure,  and  that  as  of  now  there 
are  some  100  cosponsors  on  that  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Obvious- 
ly, they  cannot  cosponsor,  but  they  have 
introduced  a  similar  measure.  It  is  an 
identical  measure,  I  might  say. 

I  refer  to  this  as  being  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort because  the  administration  has 
shown  its  Interest  in  the  principle  and 
great  opportunity  that  homeownership 
can  offer  to  millions  of  Americans.  The 
President,  in  his  poverty  message  this 
year,  imderscored  the  value  of  individual 
homeownership,  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
stressed  the  need  for  action  in  this  field— 
and  the  need  for  action  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Republican 
membership  of  the  Senate  in  support  of 
this  historic  legislation.  I  have  long 
believed  that  a  new  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  solution  of  mounting  social  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  fills  a  long-existing  void 
In  the  field  of  housing  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged. I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  "be-all 
and  end-all." 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  merits 
of  this  bill  deserve  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  constructive  analysis  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  this  body  and  the 
entire  membership.  We  shall  have  been 
derelict  in  our  duty  to  masses  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  now  crying  out  for  help  if  we 
do  not  immediately  address  ourselves  to 
the  crisis  this  legislation  Is  designed  to 
overcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  outstanding  contribution.  I  call 
attention  once  more  to  the  colossal  effort 
that  has  gone  into  the  preparation  of 
this  most  comprehensive  proposal. 

Mr.  PERCY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  a  chance  to  look  over  this  proposal, 
particularly  the  explanation  and  the  fact 
sheet  which  accompanied  it.  I  listened 
to  a  part  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
speech  this  afternoon. 

Frankly.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  is  showing  some 
initiative  in  this  field  because  I  think 
the  Senator  Is  exercising  the  responsibil- 
ity which  should  go  with  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  we  would  com- 
bine the  latest  technology  of  private  en- 
terprise with  the  Government  In  an  ef- 
fort to  solve  a  problem  becoming  more 
and  more  grave  in  our  large  urban  areas, 
and  directed  also  at  the  problem  cur- 
rently developing  in  our  rural  areas. 
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I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has 
seen  fit  to  offer  this  resolution.  I  wish 
to  assure  him  that  it  will  receive  every 
possible  consideration,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  out  of  the  initiative  dis- 
played by  the  Senator  will  come  a  good 
measure  which  will  embody  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the 
proposal  he  has  offered  today,  for  his 
thorough  and  detailed  explanation  of  It 
and  for  the  support  which  he  has  re- 
ceived. I  assure  him  that  he  will  receive 
much  support  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  well. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
majority  leader  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.    I  yield. 

NATIONAL    BOICSO 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  general  concept  of  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  is  sound,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
proud  to  support  it.  Homeownership 
no  doubt  can  be  a  very  effective  instru- 
ment for  encouraging  marginal-Income 
persons  to  become  more  productive 
members  of  society.  The  goal  of  home- 
ownership  for  these  persons,  standing 
alone,  has  my  unqualified  endorsement. 

The  program  is  being  introduced  on 
the  assumption  that  homeownership, 
carefully  linked  to  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  job  retraining,  will  result  in  a 
corresponding  rise  in  Income  for  many 
persons  now  In  the  low  or  lower  middle 
income  brackets.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  this  in  turn  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  participants  to  improve  their 
own  situation,  and  to  repay  their  mort- 
gages. 

In  concept,  this  is  in  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished jimior  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  make  this 
dream  a  reality  for  large  ntunbers  of 
our  citizens. 

My  questions  with  respect  to  this  bill, 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  raise  at  this 
time,  relate  not  to  its  general  concepts 
but  to  the  matter  of  financing  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  provides  for  payments 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation. 
These  payments  are  subsidies  for  inter- 
est payments  due  on  mortgages  given  by 
the  new  homeowners.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  new  homeowners  will  develop  their 
productive  capacities  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  incomes  will  increase  and  they 
will  be  able  to  repay  the  funds  which 
have  been  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  interest  subsidization. 

But  In  order  to  obtain  the  anticipated 
results,  prospective  homeowners  will 
have  to  be  employed,  or  employable  at 
comparatively  high  wages.  Many  of 
the  poor,  who  perhaps  need  retraining, 
education,  and  incentives  the  most,  will 
be  unable  to  participate  In  or  benefit 
from  this  particular  program.  And  the 
program  does  not  appear  to  take  into 
account  defaults  which  might  be  neces- 
sitated by  illness,  personal  Injury,  old 
age.  or  similar  disabilities. 

If  the  contemplated  success  is  not 
achieved,  the  Foundation  funds  will 
soon  be  exhausted  and  will  have  to  be 


recapitalized  by  further  congressional 
appropriations.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  opposed  to  this  in  principle.  I 
would  personally  support  subsidization 
of  a  program  of  this  nature,  whose  bene- 
fits are  so  similar  In  concept  to  those 
presently  provided  imder  various  GI 
bUls. 

My  concern  is  that  the  homeownership 
program  is  being  presented  as  one  which, 
in  a  relatively  shoii;  period  of  time,  will 
become  self-supporting.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  will  ever  be  possible  for 
the  program  to  be  self-supporting,  given 
the  present  economic,  social,  and  psy- 
chological realities.  And  I  believe  that, 
if  we  are  to  adopt  such  a  program — and 
I  hope  that  we  will — it  must  be  with  the 
understanding  that  we  are  embarking 
upon  a  venture  which  will  require  con- 
tinuing, and  probably  Increasing.  Gov- 
ernment subsidization. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  given  this  measure  Infinitely 
detailed  and  csu-ef  ul  study.  It  is  a  sound 
measure.  But  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
ramifications  of  this  program  are  fully 
imderstood  by  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we 
began  this  program  in  1967  and  aban- 
doned it  in  1970  on  the  grounds  of  In- 
creasing and  imanticipated  costs.  Too 
many  dreams  and  too  many  hopes  would 
fall  with  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  too  many  of  our  governmen- 
tal programs  have  been  long  on  promise, 
but  short  on  performance.  His  words  of 
caution  are  well  taken.  I  can  sissure  him 
that  I  Intend  to  be  very  frank  and  real- 
istic about  what  this  program  can  and 
cannot  do  in  any  presentation  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hhnois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  the  very  persistent  way  In 
which  he  has  pursued  the  idea  of  a  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
homeownership.  I  much  prefer  to  call  it 
a  homeownership  bill  rather  than  a  hous- 
ing bill,  because  that  Is  its  objective  and 
its  purpose.  I  am  confident  that  It  will 
move  in  that  direction. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  not  only 
for  his  persistence  but  also  for  the  ef- 
fective way  In  which  he  has  secured  so 
many  sponsors  for  the  bill — every  Mem- 
ber on  the  minority  side.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  other  Members 
on  the  majority  side  who  will  want  to 
participate  in  its  sponsorship. 

I  also  congratulate  my  colleague  for  the 
very  effective  liaison  and  cooperation 
which  he  has  established  with  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  en- 
tertain similar  feelings  about  the  ap- 
proach to  homeownership  on  a  national 
scale. 

I  am  advised  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
100  House  Members  will  introduce  iden- 
tical bills  which  will  call  for  the  same 
thing. 


The  Senator  has  done  his  work  ex- 
tremely well.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
undertake  hearings  in  depth,  so  that  the 
whole  matter  can  be  explored  and  a 
favorable  report  made  on  an  effective 
bill  along  these  lines  at  a  reasonably 
early  date,  in  order  that  both  branches 
can  consummate  action  and  have  the  bill 
engrossed  on  the  national  statutes. 

Once  more,  I  congratulate  my  dear 
friend. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  deep  and  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  counsel,  his  guidance,  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  when  I 
have  gone  to  him  on  matters  concern- 
ing this  proposal. 

From  the  outset,  he  urged  and  helped 
support  my  application  for  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  was  helpful  in  seeing  that  I 
was  assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  In  the  Senate 
are  expected  to  know  something  about 
everything,  and  eversrthing  about  some- 
thing. I  hope  that  In  my  years  ahead 
in  the  Senate  I  can  make  a  contribution 
in  the  area  of  urban  affairs  and  hous- 
ing. I  Intend  to  try  my  best  to  find  a 
way  to  make  our  cities,  our  urban  areas, 
and  our  rural  communities  more  pleas- 
ant places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
Again,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  helping  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  obtain  a  position  where 
I  can  now  effectively  go  to  work  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  glad  to  join  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  today,  in 
complimenting  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  great  dili- 
gence in  pursuing  his  longtime  efforts  in 
this  field. 

Long  before  he  evidenced  any  Interest 
in  politics,  he  was  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  people.  He  has  demon- 
strated this  concern  over  the  years  with 
the  introduction  of  his  bill  today,  which 
marks  an  important  milestone  in  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  do  something  impor- 
tant, something  which  will  be  helpful, 
something  which  can  be  successful  in 
coming  to  grips  with  this  dlflScult 
problem. 

The  bill  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Senator.  The  bill  wisely  Incorporates 
pride  of  homeownership  into  the  prob- 
lems of  public  housing.  It  can  make  the 
difference  between  destruction  of  prop- 
erty because  of  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  one  hand,  suid  careful  pro- 
tection of  one's  home  on  the  other. 

It  will  build;  not  tear  down.  It  will 
maintain;  not  abuse.  It  will  Improve; 
rather  than  destroy. 

This  kind  of  £«Dproach  Is  sound.  It 
has  been  proved  by  time.  It  has  been 
tested  In  practice.  It  can  bring  success 
in  our  efforts  to  try  to  provide  housing 
for  the  lower  Income  groups  in  America. 
I  come  from  a  State  with  no  major 
metropolitan  area,  but  I  find  much  which 
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is  relevant  to  Wyoming  In  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation. 

Compared  to  most  such  bills,  this  pro- 
posal is  modest  in  its  demands  on  the 
Treasury.  But  the  great  impact  it  will 
have  on  the  problem  will  be  out  of  all 
proportion,  in  my  opinion,  to  its  modest 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  bill.  He  has  talked  with  people  in 
all  sorts  of  endeavors.  He  has  ttilked 
with  business,  with  industry,  with  labor, 
and  with  low-income  i)eople — those  to 
whcmx  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  directly  addressed.  Yet  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
bill  may  not  be  perfect.  I  suggest  that 
it  Is  a  workable  framework.  It  presents 
in  broad  outline  tried  and  tested  opera- 
tions that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
order  to  solve  a  very  serious  problem 
confronting  America  today. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  sufQcient 
interest  in  this  Chamber  to  elicit  from 
every  one  of  the  100  Senators  their  best 
suggestions  and  ideas  as  to  how  the  bill 
might  be  further  improved  and  refined- 
I  certainly  propose  to  do  that  myself.  "  I 
propose  to  work  as  best  I  can,  further  to 
help  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  get 
this  bill  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  am  contributing  a  citizen  to 
West  Virginia.  I  hope  she  may  contrib- 
ute as  much  to  the  life  of  West  Virginia 
as  she  has  to  Illinois. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  distinguished  and 
able  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest to  his  challenging  address  here 
this  morning.    I  had  hoped  that  he  would 
explain,  to  some  degree  at  least,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  he  had  introduced. 
I  had  hoped  we  might  have  a  little  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  implications  of 
those  provisions.    I  do  share,  however, 
his  philosophy  that  it  is  best  for  low- 
income  families  in  our  country  to  own 
their  own  homes,  and  I  join  with  him 
in  the  philosophy  that  private  enter- 
prise should  be  stimulated  and  encour- 
aged to  assist,  to  the  very  highest  degree 
possible,  in  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  growing  disrespect  for 
law  and  order  in  this  country.    I  believe 
that  If  more  of  our  citizens  owned  their 
own  homes,  there  would  be  a  greater  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  throughout  the 
Nation.    Some  of  us  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  growing  incursions 
upon  property  rights  of  citizens.    I  be- 
lieve  that   if  more   individuals  owned 
property,  there  would  be  greater  sup- 
port, stronger  support,  and  a  more  pro- 
found support  for  the  constitutional  and 
natural  rights  of  property  In  the  country. 
Moreover,  I  believe  there  would  be  a 
greater    resistance    to   Federal   welfare 
programs  that  are  paternalistic  and  self- 
perpetuating  in  nature  If  more  of  the 
low-income    people    owned    their    own 
homes. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  that  na- 
tion is  safest  in  which  people  own  their 
own  homes,  regardless  of  how  humble 
their  homes  may  be.  This  gives  the 
property  owner  something  to  live  for, 
something  to  work  for,  and  something 
to  die  for. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  con- 
ducive to  the  future  stability  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country  than  that  objective 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  seeks  to 
achieve — the  ownership  of  his  own  prop- 
erty, his  own  little  vine  and  fig  tree,  by 
the  individual  who  is  in  the  low-income 
or  moderate-income  bracket. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  that  ob- 
jective. I  salute  him  on  the  effort,  the 
time,  and  the  thought  that  have  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  this  measure.  I 
look  forward  to  reading  it,  studying  It, 
hearing  it  debated;  and  I  trust  that  all 
Senators  can  join  in  molding  a  measure, 
based  perhaps  upon  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
which  can  reach  the  very  laudable  ob- 
jective about  which  we  have  spoken — a 
home  which  even  the  low-income  man 
can  call  his  own  castle. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  very  much 
indeed  the  comments  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
They  bring  to  mind  reactions  that  I  had. 
following  my  defeat  for  the  governorship 
of  Illinois.  For  the  next  2  years  I  moved 
through  the  slimis  and  ghettoes  of  Chi- 
cago. East  St.  Louis.  Rockford.  and  oth- 
er cities  In  Illinois.  I  went  Into  Phila- 
delphia. Los  Angeles,  and  Harlem. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  glaring  difference 
between  the  suburban  areas  and  the  ur- 
ban areas,  a  difference  in  attitude  which 
comes  from  owning  one's  own  property. 
The  manicured  lawns  and  the  well- 
kept  homes  common  to  the  suburbs  con- 
trast starkly  with  the  crumbling,  de- 
teriorating structures  occupied  by  peo- 
ple who  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
have  a  decent  home  of  their  own. 

I  remember  a  statement  made  by  the 
late  director  of  public  aid  for  Cook  Coun- 
ty, who  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  families.  He 
said  that  for  all  the  talk  we  hear  about 
housing,  it  was  his  personal  observation 
that  housing  in  the  ghettoes  and  slimis 
of  our  cities  was  getting  worse  every 
single  year:  not  better. 

Yet.  as  one  walks  through  the  slums, 
he  will  see  a  man  outside  his  tenement 
washing  and  polishing  his  automobile. 
Then  he  goes  into  his  apartment  build- 
ing where  there  is  garbage  down  the 
front  steps.  What  is  the  difference?  He 
has  a  degree  of  ownership  in  the  auto- 
mobile. That  is  his.  But  he  has  no  feel- 
ing of  ownership,  no  feeling  that  the 
apartment  is  his.  He  is  paying  an 
exorbitant  rent  to  a  landlord  or  "slum- 
lord"  for  decaying  housing  which  prob- 
ably has  a  dozen  code  violations.  Some- 
times the  slum  landlord  makes  as  much 
as  25  or  30  percent  on  his  Investment 
every  year,  simply  because  there  Is  no 
place  else  for  the  tenants  to  go. 

How  much  better  to  take  those  build- 
ings, and  use  the  credit  guarantee  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  money  of 
savings  and  loan  associations,  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  private  Industry,  and 
imlons  to  rehabilitate  these  buildings  and 
then  sell  apartments  to  the  families  that 
now  rent  them. 
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I  can  remember  my  own  family,  years 
ago.  saying,  "Why  is  it  we  always  keep 
paying  out  rent?  We  never  seem  to 
own  anything."  Throughout  the  course 
of  my  own  family's  affairs,  never  were 
they  ever  able  to  get  together  enough 
money  to  make  a  downpayment  on  a 
house  or  apartment. 

This  same  condition  holds  true  for 
millions  of  Americans  today.  They  have 
a  desire  to  be  a  part  of  their  community, 
to  own  ther  own  shelter,  and  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  their  efforts  over  a  period 
of  years.  We  really  need  to  find  a  way 
to  help  them  do  it.  I  hope  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act  can  be 
an  important  step  in  that  direction. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  had  this  to 
say  about  the  subject: 

No  greater  contribution  could  be  made  to 
the  stability  of  the  National  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Ita  Ideals  than  to  make  It  a  Nation  ot 
homeownlng  families. 

Mr.  President,  does  not  that  almost 
exactly  paraphrase  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
just  been  saying?  A  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  a  Democratic  Senator,  through 
their  lifetime  of  experience,  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion. 
President  Coolidge  continued : 
All  the  Instrumentalities  which  have  been 
devised  to  contribute  toward  this  end.  are 
deserving  of  encouragement. 

His  successor.  President  Herbert  Hoov- 
er, reiterated  his  predecessors  belief 
when  he  said : 

I  am  confldert  that  the  sentiment  for 
home  ownership  Is  so  embedded  In  the  Amer- 
ican heart  that  the  millions  of  people  who 
dwell  m  tenements,  apartments,  and  rented 
rows  of  solid  brick  have  the  aspiration  for 
wide  opportunity  In  ownership  of  their  own 
homes.  To  possess  one's  own  home  Is  the 
hope  and  ambition  of  almost  every  Individ- 
ual In  our  country,  whether  he  lives  In  hotel, 
apartment,  or  tenement. 

Now,  becau.se  of  the  bipartisan  spirit 
of  our  comments  today,  and  becaxise  of 
the  comments  which  the  distinguished 
Democratic  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  distinguished  Democratic  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
the  distinguished  Democratic  Senator 
from  Maine  have  made  today.  I  should 
like  to  quote  another  Democrat  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  subject. 
He  is  Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
He  has  made  the  same  observations  that 
have  been  made  by  others  this  afternoon. 

In  a  speech  last  December,  Chairman 
Patman  pointed  out  what  a  dramatic  ef- 
fect the  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  have 
had  in  improving  his  own  congressional 
district  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Here  is 
what  he  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  (these  rural  electric 
cooperatives)  are  successful  enterprises  be- 
cause the  people  are  Involved  and  have  a 
stake  and  a  little  bit  of  ownership.  When 
they  got  this  electric  power,  and  learned 
that  the  system  belonged  to  them,  they  had 
a  new  pride.  tJnpalnted  farm  houses  sud- 
denly got  a  coat  of  bright  paint,  and  the 
weeds  In  the  front  yard  were  cut  down.  It 
gave  them  new  hope. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  same  con- 
cept underlying  REA— that  of  self-help 
through  cooperative  ownership  of  hous- 
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Ing — should  be  applied  to  our  urban  areas 
today;  and  that  if  that  were  done,  it 
would  generate  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
desire  to  rise  above  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  must  be 
given  hope.  They  have  the  same  as- 
pirations, the  same  desires  as  people 
with  more  education  and  greater  in- 
come. But  we  must  offer  them  that 
helping  hand  that  is  needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  number  of  weeks  ago  that  I  first  talked 
with  my  able  friend  from  Illinois  with 
respect  to  the  plan  he  envisioned,  by 
which  hundreds  of  thousands.  If  not  mil- 
lions, of  our  fellow  Americans  may  look 
forward  to  owning  their  own  homes. 

As  my  able  friend  has  said,  pride  goes 
with  ownership  of  a  home,  and  good 
citizenship  accompanies  it.  From  time 
to  time,  in  my  State  and  across  this 
country,  difficulties  have  erupted,  in 
large  i>art  because  of  the  housing  condi- 
tions in  these  inflsmied  areas.  Today, 
families  continue  to  live  in  poor  housing 
or  substandard  housing,  and,  in  any 
event,  housing  which  they  themselves  do 
not  own. 

I  think  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the 
problem  which  some  of  my  own  fellow 
citizens  in  California  face.  They  live  in 
the  hope,  but  up  to  now  vain  hope,  that 
they  might  own  their  own  homes.  I 
join  the  Senator's  friends  on  this,  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as 
on  the  Democratic  side,  In  saying  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
he  has  performed  a  true  service  to  his 
fellow  man  by  the  introduction  of  this 
splendid  proposal  now  confronting  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  truly  refiects  the  extensive  re- 
search and  toll  which  he  has  given  to  the 
fulfillment  of  his  outstanding  Ideas  in 
this  area.  Those  of  us  who  have  joined 
him  in  sponsoring  this  proposal  look 
upon  it  as  a  fresh,  new.  Intriguing,  en- 
couraging, and  progressive  piece  of 
legislation,  imder  which  America  can 
pass  succeeding  milestones  as  it  seeks 
progress  for  its  people. 

This  legislation,  as  the  Senator  has 
stated,  creates  a  new  public  and  private 
partnership  In  the  housing  area.  The 
Government  provides  no  execution  and 
no  control,  but  does  provide  reinforce- 
ment and  guarantees  to  those  people  in 
our  country  who  wish  to  raise  the  level 
of  American  citizens'  housing.  This  bill 
seek  to  give  to  all  families  In  this  land, 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  big  people 
and  little  people,  an  opportunity  to  own 
their  own  homes. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
happy  and  honored  that  my  name  will 
accompany  the  many  others  cosponsor- 
ing  the  splendid  piece  of  legislation  he 
now  introduces. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  simply 
indicating  that  there  have  been  many  of 
my  fellow  Senators  who  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  time,  and  effort 
to  the  problem  of  better  housing  for 
urban  and  rural  America.    The  Senator 


from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  has 
perhaps  done  more  in  the  past  year  to 
focus  the  Nation's  attention  on  the  crisis 
of  our  cities  than  any  other  man.  He 
has  already  introduced  legislation  broad- 
ening the  section  802  program  for  train- 
ing and  fellowships,  and  I  support  that 
legislation. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  distingiiished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  former  at 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  project  and  the 
latter  in  imaginative  proposals  and  pol- 
icy for  an  economic  opportunity  cor- 
poration, have  approached  this  problem 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
have  been  set  as  goals  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States — that  we  seek  ways 
that  we  can  find  fresh  solutions,  through 
creative  thinking,  for  old  problems,  and 
that  we  marshal  the  resources  of  the 
private  enterprise  system,  working  in 
partnership  and  cooperation  with  Gov- 
ernment, to  attack  those  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  housing  needs  of 
America  cannot  wait,  nor  can  we,  as 
we  move  forward  to  meet  them  in  a 
maimer  worthy  of  the  rich,  powerful 
Nation  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
The  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act   (S.  1592) — Description 

Croals: 

New  private  sector  Initiative  In  meeting 
the  Nation's  urban  and  rural  bousing  needs 

Home  ownership  opportunity  for  aspiring 
lower  Income  families 

Self-help,  initiative,  and  decision-making 
at  the  community  level 

Implementation : 

Creates  a  private,  nonprofit  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation.  Including 

A  Technical  Assistance  Service,  to  help 
local  community  organizations  .  .  .  make 
plans  for  developing  decent  low  cost  hous- 
ing for  sale  to  community  residents  .  .  .  ob- 
tain financing  for  supporting  programs  to 
prepare  families  for  home  ownership 

A  home  Ownership  Loan  Fund,  to  make 
mortgage  loans  to  commvmlty  organizations 

The  community  organization: 

May  be  a  nonprofit  association,  a  coopera- 
tive, or  a  limited  dividend  corporation 

Is  an  autonomous  local  group  composed  of 
commimlty  residents  together  with  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  clergymen,  educators  and 
others 

Develops  Its  home  ownership  program  with 
help  from  the  Technical  Assistance  Service 

Obtains  financing  from  the  Home  Owner- 
ship Loan  Fund 

Returns  mortgages  on  homes  and  units 
to  repay  the  loan 

The  homebuyer: 

Takes  part  In  the  community  organiza- 
tion's program  to  prepare  himself  and  his 
family  for  home  ownership 

Buys  bis  home,  apartment,  or  cooperative 
unit  from  the  community  organization 

Is  helped  by  the  Federal  government  in 
paying  the  interest  costs  of  his  mortgage 

Repays  his  government  aid  later  on  If  his 
Income  rises  sufficiently 

May  contribute  his  labor  as  equity  In  his 
home 

Can  be  Insured  against  foreclosure  If  his 
Income  should  be  liiterrup>ted  for  reasons  be- 
yond his  control 

Financing: 

For  the  Home  Ownership  Loan  Fund, 
through  the  sale  of  Federally  guaranteed 
debentures  bearing  market  Interest 

For  the  Technical  Assistance  Service,  an 
Initial  Federal  grant  of  $3  million;  then 
private  donations 

For  interest  assistance  payments  to  home 


buyers,  up  to  >10  milUon  from  the  Federal 
Government  the  first  year;  $20  million  more 
the  second  year;  $30  million  more  the  third 

Total  first  year  cost  to  the  Government: 
$13,000,000 

Leverage  effect:  with  3%  Interest  assist- 
ance, $10  million  Federal  dollars  can  generate 
$333  million  in  housing 

This  new  plan: 

Holds  great  promise  for  rebuilding  declin- 
ing urban  and  rural  areas  and  providing  de- 
cent hotising  for  their  people 

Advances  home  ownereiilp.  and  enhances 
dignity  and  self-esteem 

Provides  a  workable  mechanism  for  bring- 
ing private  sector  resources  to  bear  on  these 
Important  national  problems 

Creates  a  new  public-private  partnership, 
with  Government  providing  reinforcement 
and  guarantee,  not  execution  and  control 


The  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  (S.  1692) — Section-by-Sbction  Anal- 
ysis 

Section  1.  Short  title:  "National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act." 

Findings  and  purpose 

Section  2(0).  The  Congress  hereby  finds  a 
continuing  need  for  decent  housing;  that  the 
opportunities  for  home  ownership  should  be 
expanded:  that  the  private  sector  should  take 
the  responsibility  and  InltlaUve;  that  self- 
help  and  Involvement  of  lower  Income  fami- 
lies is  an  essential  element;  that  a  credit  gap 
exists  in  declining  areas;  and  that  inter- 
related slum  problems  must  be  dealt  with  by 
comprehensive,  and  not  piecemeal,  efforts. 

Section  2{b).  States  the  purposes  of  the 
Act:  to  promote  the  Improvement  of  declin- 
ing urban  and  rural  areas;  to  advance  home 
ownership;  to  Inspire  self-help,  personal  In- 
volvement and  a  new  spirit  of  community; 
to  mobilize  the  non-govenunental  sector  in 
achieving  these  objectives. 

Definitions 
Section  3.  Defines  terms  used  in  the  Act; 
"eligible  borrower"  Is  defined  to  mean  a  local 
non-profit  housing  association,  cooperative, 
or  limited  dividend  corporation. 

TITLE   I.    national    HOME    OWNERSHIP 
rOtTNDATION 

Creation  and  powers 

Section  lOHa).  Incorporates  a  private 
Foundation  with  general  corporate  powers. 
Congress  reserves  the  exclusive  right  to  alter 
or  dissolve  the  Foundation. 

Section  lOHb).  Provides  that  the  Founda- 
tion shall  be  a  nonprofit  charitable  and  edu- 
cational foundation,  contributions  to  which 
are  tox-deductible  imder  section  170  of  the 
Revenue  Code. 

Section  lOUc) .  Provides  that  no  officer  of 
the  Foundation  shall  receive  compensation 
in  excess  of  that  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  HUD. 

Section  101(d).  Provides  that  the  Founda- 
tion shaU  make  maximum  use  of  existing 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions, 
firms,  consultants,  and  programs  In  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Board  of  directors 

Section  102{a).  Bstabllshes  a  Board  of  18 
members. 

Section  102(b).  Establishes  a  Congres- 
sional Ad  Hoc  Commission  to  appoint  12 
initial  Board  members. 

Section  102(c).  Authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  the  remaining  six  initial  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Section  102(d).  Specifies  three  year  terms, 
except  that  the  initial  members  shall  have 
three,  four,  and  five  year  staggered  terms. 
Persons  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  shall 
serve  only  for  the  unexpired  terms. 

Section  102(e).  Prescribes  subsequent  ap- 
pointments to  the  Board.  The  President 
continues  to  appoint  six  directors.  When 
the  term   of  one  of   the  remaining  twelve 
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directors  expires,  the  Board  nominates  a  suc- 
cessor, whose  appointment  may  be  prevented 
by  a  qualified  vote  of  those  organizations 
which  have  been  financed  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Section  102(f) .  Provides  that  no  more  than 
two  members  of  the  Board  can  be  full  time 
employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient. 

Officers  and  advisory  committees 
Section  103 {a).  Provides  for  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  Foundation. 

Section  103 {b).  Provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  advisory  committees. 

Liability  for  taxes 
Section  104.  Makes  the  Foundation's  prop- 
erty subject  to  State  and  local  taxation  and 
assessments. 

Penalties 
Section  105.  Uakes  It  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  to  misuse  the  name  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

General  Accounting  Office  audit  and  report 
Section  106.  Subjects  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Foundation  to  GAO  audit  and 
report  requirements,  as  If  it  were  a  mixed 
ownership  government  corporation  under  31 
use  857-8. 

Annual  report 
Section  107.  Requires  the  Foundation  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

Technical  assistance  service 
Section  108(a).  Authorizes  the  FV>undation 
to  establish  a  Technical  Assistance  Service  to 
help     local     organizations     conduct     home 
ownership    programs.    The    Service    is    au- 
thorized to 
Help  get  local  organizations  started; 
Help  them  obtain  qualified  administrative 
personnel; 

Help  them  involve  a  broad  range  of  local 
people,  compames,  and  organizations  in  their 
programs; 

Assist  them  in  obtaining  financing  and  In- 
surance; 

Arrange  or  make  Interim  planning  loans; 
Help    local    organizations    gain    access    to 
existing  pubUc  and  private  supporting  pro- 
grams   in    traimng,    counseling,    etc.,    or    to 
start  their  own  program  if  necessary; 

Arrange  for  or  provide  training  for  pro- 
gram administrators; 

Encourage    research   and   innovation   and 
publicize  the  findings; 
Perform  other  similar  services. 
Section  108(b).  Prevents  the  use  of  the 
Foundation's  loan  money  for  financing  tech- 
nical assistance  services,  but  authorizes  the 
Inclusion  of  the  value  of  appropriate  serv- 
ices in  the  eventual  mortgage  loan. 
Home  ownership  loan  fund 
Section  109{a).  Authorizes  the  Foundation 
to  establish  a  Home  Ownership  Loan  Fund. 
Section    109(b).  Authorizes    the    Founda- 
tion to  issue  up  to  (2  billion  in  debentures  to 
capitalize  the  Loan  Fund. 

Section  109(c).  Requires  the  Foundation 
to  consult  with  the  Treasury  prior  to  offer- 
ing debentures  for  sale. 

Section  109(d).  Provides  for  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  the  Foundation's  debentures. 
In  case  of  default,  the  procedure  is  adapted 
from  statutory  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion procedures  for  redeeming  insured  mort- 
gages which  are  in  default. 

Section  109(e).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  require  a  fee  for  the  Fed- 
eral guaranty  of  the  Foundation's  obligations. 
Section  109(f).  Requires  the  Foundation 
to  maintain  a  reserve  account  equal  to  three 
percent  of  Its  outstanding  loans. 

Section  109(g).  Makes  obligations  of  the 
Foundation  lawful  Investments  for  Federally- 
controlled  tnist  funds. 

Loan  policy  and  criteria 
Section  110(a) .  Sets  forth  the  criteria  that 
must  be  met  before   the  Foundation  may 


make  a  loan.  Involvement  of  community 
organizations  and  project  area  residents,  and 
maximum  impact  of  the  project  on  the 
community  are  stressed  in  the  loan  criteria. 
Additionally,  a  Foundation  loan  should  be 
issued  only  if  other  financial  institutions 
are  unable  to  make  the  project  loan.  (Cri- 
teria are  set  forth  in  Section  110(A)(1)  to 
110(A)  (17).  ' 

Section  110(b).  Provides  that  the  interest 
rate  at  which  loans  shall  be  made  to  eligible 
borrowers  and  the  portion  of  the  interest 
payable  by  the  Treasury  on  loans  to  indi- 
vidual home  buyers  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board. 

Section  110(c).  Authorizes  the  Board  to 
establish  down  payment  standards. 

Section  110(d).  Limits  loans  in  any  one 
State  to  12%'^r  of  the  Foundations  total  de- 
benture authorization. 

Coinsurance 
Section  111.  Authorizes  the  Board  to  re- 
quire an  eligible  borrower  to  purchase  Foun- 
dation bonds,  to  be  held  in  escrow  by  the 
Foundation  as  a  reserve  against  foreclosures 
In  the  borrower's  project. 

Coadjuvant  agreements 
Section  112.  Authorizes  the  Foundation  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  local  lending 
institutions,  investors  or  public  agencies, 
whereby  It  may  accept  up  to  ten-elevenths 
(90.9%)  of  the  risk  on  a  local  project  speci- 
fied by  the  local  institution,  investor,  or 
public  agency. 

Mortgage  coupon  redemption  authority 
Section  113(a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  contract  to  make  pay- 
ments to  mortgagees  for  the  redemption  of 
Interest  coupons  accompanying  mortgages 
executed  as  a  result  of  a  Foundation  loan. 
The  value  of  the  coupon  would  reflect  the 
difference  between  the  market  rate  and  the 
lower  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor.  The 
rate  the  Secretary  could  pay  would  be  lim- 
ited by  the  average  market  yield  to  maturity 
on  aU  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  There  would  be  a  thirty 
year  limit  on  coupon  payments. 

Section  113(b).  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  post  all  amounts  thus  paid 
on  behalf  of  mortgagors  to  an  account  in 
each  mortgagor's  name,  and  to  report  to  the 
Foundation  the  aggregate  amounts  posted 
each  month. 

Section  113(c).  Authorizes  appropriations 
to  the  Treasury  for  making  coupon  payments. 
The  aggregate  amounts  of  contracts  to  make 
redemption  paymente  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  In  appropriations  Acts, 
and  payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $10  million  in  Fiscal  Tear 

1968,  increased  by  $20  million  In  Fiscal  Year 

1969.  and  Increased  further  by  $30  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

Repayment  of  investment 

Section  114(a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  assess  persons  whose  in- 
comes have  risen  substantially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  balance  in  their  account 
as  established  by  section  113.  The  amount 
of  the  assessment  Is  determined  by  a  formula 
set  forth  in  Section  114(a)(1)  to  114(a)(3). 

Section  114(b).  Permits  the  amounts  thus 
collected  to  be  expended  on  a  revolving  fund 
basis  to  assist  additional  mortgagors. 

Section  114(c).  Gives  mortgagors  the  right 
to  extinguish  their  accounU  at  any  time. 

Section  114(d).  Provides  for  Information 
for  making  determinations  required  by  this 
section. 

Section  114(e) .  Authorizes  regulations  for 
applying  this  section  to  participants  in  co- 
operative housing  programs. 

Section  114(f).  Defines  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  purposes  of  the  section. 

Recovery  in  ease  of  sales 
Section  lis.  Provides  for  the  recovery  by 
the  Treasury,  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
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subsequent  resale  of  a  housing  unit  whose 
purchase  was  aided  by  the  Interest  coupon 
payments,  of  the  balance  In  the  account  of 
the  home  buyer  as  established  by  section 
113(b) .  or  of  the  amount  of  the  taxable  long 
term  capital  gain,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 
Homeownership  Insurance  protection 

Section  116(a).  Directs  the  Foundation  in 
cooperation  with  the  private  Insurance  In- 
dustry to  seek  to  arrange  a  program  for  In- 
suring the  monthly  payments  of  participat- 
ing home  buyers  against  curtailment  of  in- 
come due  to  factors  beyond  his  control,  such 
as  aeath.  disability,  or  recession  layotl. 

Section  116(b).  Exempts  cooperative  el- 
forts  by  insurance  companies  to  establish 
such  a  program  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 

Section  116(c).  Directs  the  Foundation  to 
report  to  Congress  on  its  success  In  estab- 
lishing this  program  on  a  private  basis 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
desirable. 

Equal  opportunity 

Section  117.  Prohibits  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  in  any  program  or  activity  financed  bv 
the  Foundation. 

Initial  grant  assistance 
Section  118.  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  not  to  exceed  $3  million  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Initial  organizing  and  operating 
expenses,  and  of  providing  Initial  funding 
for  the  Technical  Assistance  Service. 

TTTLE    II.    AMENDMENTS   TO    OTHER   ACTS 

Amendments  relating  to  financial 
institutions 

Section  201(a).  Amends  the  National 
Banking  Act  (12  USC  24)  by  authorizing  na- 
tional banks  to  deal  in  the  obligations  of  the 
Foundation. 

Section  201(b).  Amends  the  National 
Banking  Act  (12  USC  84)  by  authorizing  na- 
tional banks  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Foundation  in  excess  of  10 'r  of  their  unim- 
paired capital  stock  and  10 '.o  of  their  unim- 
paired surplus. 

Section  201  (c\.  Amends  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  by  authorizing  federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  buy  and  sell  the 
debentures  or  other  obligations  of  the 
Foundation. 

Urban  renewal— Local  determination 
Section  202.  Permlu  an  urban  renewal 
plan,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  106(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  or  redevel- 
opment of  the  urban  renewal  area  by  non- 
profit organizations.  Including  eligible  bor- 
rowers as  defined  In  this  Act,  as  well  as  by 
private  enterprise. 

Availability  of  urban  renewal  property 
Section  203.  Amends  section  107  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  sale  of 
any  real  property  held  as  part  of  an  urban 
renewal  project  to  an  eligible  borrower  as 
defined  in  this  Act  at  fair  value  for  use  in 
the  provision  of  new  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing. 

Refiabilitation  loans 
Section  204.  Amends  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  rehabilita- 
tion loan  assistance  in  the  project  areas  of 
eligible  borrowers  conducting  home  owner- 
ship programs  under  the  Act. 

The  Republican  Home  Ownekship  Plan 
(This  preliminary  memorandum  has  been 
prepared  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R- 
111.)  to  describe  the  Republican  Home  Own- 
ership Plan.  Other  Members  of  Congress 
sponsoring  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  are  not  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  every  proposition 
contained  herein.) 

PURPOSES    or   THE    PLAN 

Basically  the  plan  has  seven  purposes: 
1.  To  promote   the   Improvement   of   the 
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declining    urban    and    rural    areas    of    the 
Nation; 

2.  To  encourage  the  provision  of  decent 
housing  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  areas; 

3.  To  advance  the  opportunity  for  and 
enjoyment  of  equity  ownership  in  housing 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  areas; 

4.  To  inspire  new  self-help  efforts  by  in- 
dividuals and  meaningful  decision  making 
by  local  neighborhood  organizations; 

5.  To  bring  together  into  one  coordinated 
effort  local  housing,  education,  training,  em- 
ployment and  related  supporting  programs; 

6.  To  encourage  a  new  spirit  of  community 
at  the  neighborhood  level; 

7.  To  mobilize  America's  private  enter- 
prise system  and  Its  religious  organizations, 
educational  institutions,  labor  unions,  foun- 
dations and  professional,  civic  and  rural 
organizations  and  associations  In  emplojrlng 
their  strengths  and  resources  toward  the 
achievement  of  these  ends. 

HOMEOWNEKSHIP 

Home  ownership  Is  both  a  product  of  and 
an  important  means  of  encouraging  certain 
values  among  which  are: 

1.  Human  dignity  and  self-esteem 

2.  The  motivations  to  achieve 

3.  A  feeling  of  security  and  "roots" 

4.  Individual  and  community  responsibil- 
ity and  stability 

5.  The  physical  preservation.  Improve- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  residential  neigh- 
borhoods 

6.  The  encoiiragement  of  participation 
and  leadership  in  community  activities 

One  premise  of  the  act  is  therefore  that 
the  opportunity  for  home  ownership  should 
be  made  available  to  families  whose  present 
Incomes  and  circumstances  do  not  permit 
them  to  become  home  owners. 

COMPKEHEMSrVX    PKOCSAM 

The  mere  signing  of  papers  does  not  trans- 
form a  slum  tenant  Into  a  home  owner,  ex- 
cept in  the  legal  sense.  Becoming  a  home 
owner  begins  with  the  fundamental  steps 
toward  achieving  earning  power  sufficient  to 
carry  a  mortgage,  and  Includes  specific  prep- 
aration for  meeting  the  responsibilities  asso- 
ciated with  home  ownership.  A  sound  home 
ownership  program  should  therefore  Include 
access  to.  or  provide  directly,  such  com- 
ponents as: 

1.  Adult  basic  education,  including  coun- 
seling in  practical  subjects  like  Job  Interview 
techniques   and   application   completion. 

2.  Training  in  Job  skills  for  which  there  Is 
an  Identifiable  local  need. 

3.  Assistance  in  obtaining  suitable  and 
productive  employment. 

4.  Continuous  counseling  with  employee 
and  employer  to  ensure  advancement  In 
skills.  Income,  and  opportunities  on  the  Job. 

5.  Counseling  of  the  entire  family  In  the 
responsibilities  of  home  ownership,  includ- 
ing financial  obligations,  maintenance,  In- 
surance, taxes,  home  economics  and  credit 
buying. 

6.  Encouraging  the  families  to  take  part 
In  worthwhile  community  activities  and  to 
help  others  achieve  their  full  potential. 

PRIVATE   SECTOR    nClTIATIVK 

The  responsibility  for  a  national  program 
to  help  presently  lower-income  families  to 
become  home  owners  properly  lies  with  the 
private  sector.  Including  both  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  the  eo-called  "Inde- 
pendent Sector" — churches,  unions,  founda- 
tions and  nonprofit  associations.  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  to  play;  but  it  should  be  one 
primarily  of  stimulus,  Insurance,  guarantee, 
and  reinforcement,  rather  than  direct  execu- 
tion and  control. 

SELr-RELP   AND   LOCAL   XNITIATIVE 

Any  program  created  to  help  lower  income 
families  achieve  increased  economic  security, 
dignity,  and  self-esteem  should  recognize 
the  essential  principle  of  self-help,  through 


which  every  person  can  best  develop  to  the 
fullest  his  Inherent  potential  as  a  human 
being.  Having  earned  something  for  oneseU 
has  a  far  more  important  and  salutary  effect 
on  the  individual  than  having  been  given 
something.  Similarly,  any  effort  to  improve  a 
declining  neighborhood  or  rural  area  should 
be  based  on  a  meaningful  involvement  and 
decision  making  by  the  residents  themselves, 
working  together  vrtth  others  seeking  the 
same  goal.  Plans  Imposed  from  above,  how- 
ever well-intentioned,  can  never  substitute 
for  a  plan  developed  in  a  neighborhood  by 
the  people  who  live  there. 

THE   CREDIT    CAP 

Although  hard  data  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  exists  today 
a  comparative  unavailability  of  credit  on  rea- 
sonable terms  In  declining  urban  and  rural 
areas.  When  credit  Is  tight,  such  areas  are 
Inevitably  the  first  to  suffer.  The  result  of 
this  credit  gap  is  that  property  owners  have 
little  real  opportunity  to  obtain  funds  for 
improving  their  property.  This,  of  course, 
makes  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  arrest  the 
further  decline  of  the  area. 

THE     NATIONAL    HOMEOWNEBSHIP     FOITNDATION 

To  bridge  this  credit  gap  and  to  achieve 
the  other  purposes  of  the  plan,  a  private, 
nonprofit  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Is  chartered  by  Congress.  The  Foimda- 
tion  would  In  many  ways  seek  to  do  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  slums  and  declining  urban 
and  rural  areas  what  the  establishment  in 
1916  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  did  for  farm- 
ers: provide  a  specialized  lending  institu- 
tion to  bridge  a  credit  gap  in  a  manner  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  its  clients.  Govern- 
mental encouragement  for  the  creation  of 
such  a  private  financial  institution  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Pro- 
grams, which  in  1962  reaffirmed  the  desir- 
ability of  thus  avoiding  the  substitution  of 
public  for  private  credit. 

THE  rtJNcnoNS  or  nhop 
The  functions  of  NHOF  are  essentially  two: 
to  arrange  for  or  provide  credit  for  home 
ownership  programs  where  it  cannot  now  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms,  through  a 
Home  Ownership  Loan  Fund;  and  to  arrange 
for  or  provide  the  technical  assistance  needed 
by  local  sponsoring  organizations  ("eligible 
borrowers")  for  conducting  such  programs 
successfully,  through  a  Technical  Assistance 
Service. 

THE    POWERS    or    NHOP 

The  NHOP  Is  deemed  to  be  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpioratlons  Act. 
Thus  while  NHOF  would  actually  be  created 
by  Act  of  Congress.  It  would  be  vested  with 
corporate  powers  as  If  it  were  a  D.C.  Non- 
profit Corporation.  In  addition,  it  would 
have  the  specific  powers  conferred  upon  It  in 
the  charter. 

TAX  STATUS  or  THE  MHOr 

Contributions  to  the  NHOP  would  be 
deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  The 
NHOF  would,  however,  be  subject  to  normal 
State  and  local  property  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, and  the  Interest  on  Its  obligations 
would  be  taxable  Income  to  the  recipient. 

COOPERATION   WITH  EXISTING  nCSTTrUTIONS 

The  policy  of  the  NHOP  would  be  to  make 
maximum  use  of  existing  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  firms,  consultants  and 
programs.  The  NHOF  would  exist  not  to 
duplicate  or  compete  with  comparable 
sources  of  credit  or  assistance,  but  to  help 
clients  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Where 
existing  institutions  and  programs  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  specific  needs,  the  NHOF 
could,  however,  act  on  Its  own  to  meet  those 
needs. 

THE  BOARD  or  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors  would  consist  of 
18    persons    serving.    In   general,    for   three 


year  terms.  Six  of  the  18  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Initially,  the  remaining  twelve 
would  be  appointed  by  a  special  Ad  Hoc 
Commission  of  Congress.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  clients  of  the  Foundation — the 
"eligible  borrowers" — ^would  have  a  voice 
In  the  selection  process,  to  ensure  that  the 
Board  remained  responsive  to  their  needs. 
Of  the  twelve  non-presldentlal  appointees, 
two  each  would  be  chosen  from  the  fields 
of  finance,  business  generally,  labor.  State 
and  local  public  agencies,  and  bousing  and 
community  development,  and  two  from  the 
public  at  large.  At  no  time  could  more  than 
two  members  of  the  Botml  be  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  government. 

ELIGIBLE   BO^OWCRS 

The  foundation's  clients  are  termed  "eli- 
gible borrowers".  They  are  autonomous  local 
groups  of  three  types: 

1.  Local  nonprofit  housing  associations  or 
corporations 

2.  Housing  cooperatives 

3.  Limited  dividend  corporations  formed 
to  provide  housing. 

A  public  corporation  designed  to  provide 
housing  could  presumably  qualify  as  a  local 
nonprofit  housing  association. 

HOME    OWNiaiSHtP    PROGRAM 

The  term  "home  ownership  program"  Is 
defined  In  the  act  to  mean  a  program  con- 
ducted by  an  eligible  borrower  concurrently 
to: 

1.  Make  available  low  cost  housing  for  sale 
to  individual  buyers  or  cooperatora 

2.  Assist  the  prospective  buyers  to  achieve 
economic  security  and  to  accept  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  arising  from  equity 
ownership  in  housing;  and 

3.  Conduct  or  arrange  for  such  related 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
conununity  participation  and  development 
In  the  neighborhoods  or  areas  affected. 

THE   TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE  SERVICE    (TAS) 

The  TAS  would  be  the  component  of  the 
Foundation  engaged  In  helping  eligible  bor- 
rowers initiate,  develop  and  conduct  home 
ownership  programs.  Its  functions  would 
be: 

1.  To  assist  in  the  formation  of  local  non- 
profit housing  associations  or  cooperatives; 

2.  To  locate,  arrange  for.  or  provide  to  eligi- 
ble borrowers  the  technical  and  managerial 
assistance  and  personnel  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  local  home  ownership  pro- 
grams; 

3.  To  assist  eligible  borrowers  In  securing 
the  participation  of  local  business  firms,  fi- 
nancial institutions,  religious  organizations, 
educational  institutions,  labor  unions,  foun- 
dations and  professional  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  associations,  local  public  agencies, 
and  all  other  such  groups  in  home  ownership 
programs; 

4.  To  assist  eligible  borrowers  In  obtaining 
the  mortgage  financing.  Insurance,  and 
other  elements  needed  for  conducting  pro- 
grams of  housing  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  Improvement; 

5.  To  arrange  or  make  Interim  planning 
loans  to  eligible  borrowers; 

6.  To  assist  eligible  borrowers  to  obtain, 
through  both  public  and  private  channels, 
the  access  to  supporting  programs  In  the 
fields  of  training,  employment  and  counsel- 
ing, and  other  related  programs  necesstiry  to 
the  success  of  a  home  ownership  program 
sponsored  by  an  eligible  borrower,  and  to 
assist  such  borrowers  In  establishing  such 
supporting  programs  when  feasible  and  nec- 
essary; 

7.  To  arrange  for  or  provide  training  for 
persons  in  the  skills  needed  In  administer- 
ing local  home  ownership  programs: 

8.  To  encourage  research  and  Innovation 
and  collect  and  make  available  such  Infor- 
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matlon  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  and 

9.  To  perform  other  services  of  similar  na- 
ture In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

The  Technical  Assistance  Service  would  be 
financed  InltlaUy  by  a  $3  million  Federal 
seed  money  grant  (part  of  which  would  be 
used  for  the  general  organlzaUon  expenses 
of  the  Foundation).  Subsequently  TAS 
would  be  financed  through  contributions 
from  private  and  pubUc  sources.  A  further 
Federal  grant  would  require  a  new  Congres- 
sional authorization. 

Although  no  part  of  the  funds  raised  by 
the  Foundation  through  the  sale  of  its  bonds 
could  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  TAS.  pro- 
vision Is  made,  where  appropriate,  for  charg- 
ing for  the  technical  assistance  expenses  pro- 
vided to  the  eUglble  borrower,  which  ex- 
penses would  be  a  direct  cost  of  providing 
housing  and  thus  eligible  for  amortization. 

THE   HOMEOWKSRSHIP   LOAN  FUND    (HOU') 

The  HOLF  would  be  the  component  of  the 
Foundation  engaged  In  making  loans  to 
eligible  borrowers  to  finance  their  home 
ownership  progranas — In  essence,  a  banJt. 
HOLF  would  be  financed  by  the  sale  of  up 
to  $2  billion  In  debentures,  bearing  yields 
competitive  with  other  bonds  of  similar 
terms  and  security.  The  bonds  would  not 
be  tax  exempt,  but  would  carry  a  Federal 
government  guarantee  against  default.  For 
this  privilege  the  Foundation  would  pay  a 
guaranty  fee  of  up  to  >4  of  one  percent.  A 
similar  guarantee  of  private  Investment  U 
presently  In  effect  In  the  Latin  American 
low  Income  housing  program  administered  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
HOLF  would  be  required  to  carry  Its  own 
reserve  against  losses,  equal  to  at  least  three 
percent  of  its  outstanding  loans.  This  re- 
serve ratio  la  somewhat  more  conservative 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  case  HOLF  defaulted  on  payment  of 
Interest  or  principal  on  a  debenture,  the 
bondholder  would  receive  a  special  exchange 
debenture,  which  would  be  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  Umted 
States.  If  HOLF  defaulted  on  the  exchange 
debenture,  the  holder  would  present  It  to  the 
Treasury  for  payment,  and  the  Treasury 
would  succeed  to  the  bondholder's  rights. 

LOAN  POLICY  AND  CSITBKIA 

Before  making  a  loan,  HOLF  would  have 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  program  to  be  funded, 
In    addition    to    being    economically    sound! 
•compiled  with  a  nimiber  of  criteria. 

1.  The  proposed  home  ownership  program 
must  be  initiated  and  actively  supported 
within  the  affected  neighborhood  or  area. 

2.  The  eligible  borrower  must  be  conduct- 
ing, or  otherwise  arranging  for.  supporting 
programs  in  such  fields  as  training,  employ- 
ment, credit  counseling  and  budget  manage- 
ment as  needed  to  enable  lower-Income  fami- 
lies to  assume  the  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties of  home  ownership. 

3.  Residents  of  the  neighborhood  or  area 
Involved  musrt  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible be  given  first  preference  in  buying  or 
acquiring  equity  in  the  dwelling  units  to 
be  made  available  as  a  result  of  the  loan. 

4.  FamUles  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
or  area  and  participating  in  the  home  owner- 
ship program  shall  to  the  maxlmxun  extent 
feasible  have  primary  responsibility  for  rec- 
ommending families  for  participation  in 
such  program. 

5.  Residents  of  the  neighborhood  or  area 
involved  must  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble be  given  first  preference  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Job  training  and  employment  op- 
portimltles  to  be  created  as  a  result  of  the 
loan. 

8.  Prospective  home  owners  shall  to  the 
extent  feasible  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  the  value  of  their  labor  as  equity 
in  their  dwellings. 
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7.  The  home  ownership  program  shall  be 
of  a  scope  and  magnitude  large  enough  to 
to  achieve : 

a.  A  substantial,  positive  and  visible  Im- 
pact on  the  physical,  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  neighborhood  or  area;  and 

b.  Reasonable  overhead  costs  per  dwelling 
unit  produced. 

8.  The  eligible  borrower  must  demonstrate 
that  it  had  Involved  in  the  home  ownership 
program  persons  and  associations  from  busi- 
ness, finance,  labor,  education,  the  profes- 
sions, and  from  other  appropriate  associa- 
tions, organizations,  and  institutions,  in  ad- 
dition to  people  from  the  neighborhoods  or 
areas  most  directly  affected. 

9.  Wherever  a  program  includes  demoli- 
tion or  extensive  rehabilitation  of  Inhabited 
dwellings,  the  eligible  borrower  must  make 
arrangements  for  the  relocation  of  the  In- 
habitants, either  on  a  permanent  basis,  or 
temporarily  until  such  time  as  the  improved 
housing  can  be  made  available  to  them. 

10.  The  eligible  borrower  shall  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  obuin  local  financial 
support  and  coinsurance  for  its  home  owner- 
ship program:  shall  assist  each  prospective 
home  buyer  to  obtain  mortgage  financing 
through  exUtlng  local  lending  institutions: 
and  shall  provide  direct  mortgage  assistance 
only  to  those  prospective  home  buyers  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  and  afford  mortgage  fi- 
nancing from  such  existing  local  lending 
institutions. 

11.  The  eligible  borrower  must  demon- 
strate that  sufficient  professional  counsel  and 
administrative  and  managerial  skill  are  avail- 
able to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
capably  and  prudently  conducted  and  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

12.  In  the  case  of  a  participating  home 
buyer  subsequently  wishing  to  sell  hU  hous- 
ing unit,  the  eligible  borrower  shall  have  a 
first  purchase  option  at  fair  market  value 
to  be  exercised  or  assigned  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

13.  In  the  course  of  planning  and  develop- 
ing its  program,  the  eligible  borrowers  shall 
have  consulted  with  the  appropriate  Federal. 
State  and  local  public  agencies. 

14.  The  principal  obligation  of  the  loon 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  Foundation  to  be  the  necessary  current 
cost  of  the  completed  property  or  project, 
including  the  land  and  existing  structures 
thereon;  the  proposed  physical  Improve- 
ments; uUllties  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
property  or  project;  architects'  fees;  taxes 
and  Interest  accruing  during  construction; 
and  other  miscellaneous  charges  Incldenul 
to  construction:  and  in  no  event  shall  such 
loan  exceed  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
Foundation  to  be  the  cost  of  the  completed 
physical  ImprovemenU  on  the  property  or 
project,  exclusive  of  off-site  public  utilities, 
streets,  and  common  areas. 

15.  The  eligible  borrower  shall  make  every 
effort  to  produce  safe,  suitable  and  decent 
homing  in  compliance  with  local  code  re- 
quirements at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
each  home  buyer,  and  give  due  consideration 
to  design  features  that  will  be  functionally 
and  esthetically  satisfying  to  residents. 

18.  The  amount  of  any  mortgage  loan  to 
any  person  participating  in  the  home  owner- 
ship program  shall  not  exceed  $12,600.  except 
such  limit  shall  not  exceed  $16,000  In  any 
geographical  area  where  cost  levels  so  require, 
as  determined  by  the  Foundation. 

17.  The  home  ownership  program  shall 
comply  with  such  other  reasonable  criteria 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  The  Interest 
rate  at  which  loans  would  be  made  to  eli- 
gible borrowers  would  be  set  by  the  Board, 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the  Board 
may  determine.  The  Board  would  also  es- 
tablish mlnlmtim  down  payments  or  similar 
contributions  to  be  made  by  prospective 
home  buyers. 


aow  THE  PLAN  icicar  work 
There  U  sufficient  flexibility  In  the  legis- 
lation to  permit  many  procedural  variations 
The  following  Is  offered  as  a  typical  example : 

1.  A  local  nonprofit  community  organiza- 
tion, the  "Northslde  Community  Improve- 
ment CorporaUon,  (NCIC)"  decides  to  em- 
bark on  a  program  to  acquire  sheUs  and  dl- 
Upldated  housing  In  Its  neighborhood  for  re- 
habilitation and  sale  to  neighborhood 
families. 

2.  NCIC  goes  to  the  Technical  AssUtance 
Service  of  the  FoundaUon  for  help  In  plan- 
ning and  developing  program.  TAS  may 
locate  housing  experts  locally  to  consult 
with  NCIC;  or  contract  with  an  exisUng  na- 
tional group,  such  as  Urban  America,  to  assist 
NCIC:  or  send  its  own  expert  to  NCIC.  With 
this  technical  assistance,  NCIC  develops  Its 
home  ownership  program.  Including  the  lo- 
cation or  creaUon  of  the  supporUng  educa- 
tional and  social  components  needed  to  en- 
able prospective  home  buyers  to  acquire  the 
capacity  tor  home  ownership. 

3.  When  the  program  Is  under  way  to  the 
Foundation's  satisfaction,  NCIC  makes  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  from  the  Home  Owner- 
ship Loan  Fund.  HOLF,  working  with  the 
TAS.  first  determines  that  whether  a  rea- 
sonable arrangement  can  be  made  with  local 
lending  institutions  or  other  sources  of 
credit.  If  not  it  then  issues  a  commitment 
for  a  mortgage  loan  to  cover  the  properties 
to  be  sold  under  the  program. 

4.  Armed  with  the  commitment.  NCIC 
exercises  options  on  buildings  to  be  re- 
habiutated.  lets  construction  contracts  to 
home  builders,  and  produces  the  planned 
number  of  umts  for  sale.  During  the  con- 
strucUon  period  the  Foundation  may  make 
advances  for  construction  financing.  " 

6.  When  the  units  are  ready  for  occupancy 
and  the  prospective  buyers  have  shown  over 
the  preceding  months  that  they  are  pre- 
pared for  ownership,  the  NCIC  sells  the  units 
pixxluced  to  the  Individual  families.  If  a 
prospective  buyer  can  obtain  conventional 
local  financing,  he  does  so,  pays  for  the  unit 
in  cash,  and  executes  a  mortgage  with  the 
local  lending  institution. 

8.  If  the  buyer  cannot  obtain  or  afford 
conventional  local  financing,  he  executes  a 
"coupon  mortgage"  with  NCIC  for  the  unit. 
This  mortgage  carries  with  it  a  page  of  in- 
terest coupons,  like  a  bond,  but  in  decreas- 
ing amounts  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 
(Actually,  the  "coupons"  might  well  be 
adapted  to  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment.) The  coupons  would  represent 
amounu  reflecting  a  portion  of  the  monthly 
Interest  that  would  be  paid  by  the  Treasury 
The  remainder  of  the  monthly  Interest  would 
be  paid  by  the  home  buyer,  who  would  In 
effect  enjoy  a  below  market  rate,  although 
the  mortgage  itself  would  be  a  market  rate 
mortgage. 

7.  In  repayment  of  Its  loan  from  the 
HOLF,  NCIC  returns  to  HOLF  the  cash  and 
mortgages  received  from  individual  buyers, 
easenUally  ending  Its  direct  financial  Involve- 
ment In  the  program. 

8.  HOLF  now  holds  the  mortgages.  It 
may  retain  them  and  authorize  a  local 
agent — perhaps  NCIC — to  manage  collections. 
To  replenish  Its  loan  funds,  HOLF  could 
sell  Its  accumulated  mortgages  on  the  pri- 
vate secondary  market. 

9.  Whoever  the  mortgagee  may  be,  each 
month  he  presents  the  appropriate  coupon 
to  the  Treasury  or  its  agent  for  redempUon. 
The  mortgagee  thus  receives  the  full  market 
Interest  on  the  mortgage— part  of  it  through 
the  buyer's  monthly  carrying  charge  pay- 
ment, the  remainder  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

10.  When  the  Treasury  redeems  the  cou- 
pon, it  simtUtaneously  posts  the  amount 
thereof  to  what  amounts  to  a  revolving 
charge  account  in  the  name  of  the  home 
buyer,  much  as  American  E^xpress  posts 
Charges  to  its  credit  card  holders. 
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Each  year  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
the  home  buyer  (Including  amounts  earned 
by  his  Immediate  household)  Is  checked  by 
the  Treasury  against  a  repayment  threshold 
which  takes  into  account  size  of  family  and 
local  housing  costs.  If  the  home  buyer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  Is  in  excess  of  the  repay- 
ment threshold,  he  is  billed  for  repayment 
according  to  a  gradual  sliding  scale  based  on 
the  Income  In  excess  of  the  repayment 
threshold.  Eventually,  if  the  home  buyer's 
Income  continues  to  rise  over  the  years,  a 
point  wiU  be  reached  where  the  net  effect  of 
coupon  and  repayment  will  be  a  reduction 
in  the  accumulated  interest  payments  made 
by  the  Treasury  over  the  years.  The  repay- 
ment provisions  would  continue  In  effect  so 
long  as  any  balance  remained  in  the  ac- 
count in  the  buyer's  name,  regardless  of 
whether  he  still  occupied  the  particular 
home. 

In  this  manner  a  home  buyer  who  Is  ini- 
tially too  poor  to  afford  a  full  interest  rate 
may  be  helped  to  own  a  home;  If  his  Income 
subsequently  rises,  he  repays  the  govern- 
ment Investment  in  him.  If  he  nevei-  makes 
good  economically,  he  Is  not  liable  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  Interest  paid  on  bis  behalf. 
It  Is  not  expected  that  all  home  owners 
would  eventually  retire  their  entire  account 
in  this  way,  however. 

REACH    BACK 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  plan 
is  Its  provision  for  "reach  back" — a  means 
whereby  a  family  who  has  made  It  out  of 
poverty  can  reach  back  to  help  those  who  are 
Etui  struggling  to  achieve  the  same  goal. 

The  principle  Is  exhibited  by  the  repay- 
ment provisions  for  home  owners  whose  in- 
come subsequently  rises  to  middle  income 
levels.  The  repayments  made  by  such  home 
owners  does  not  Just  go  back  Into  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  Treasury,  but  are  ear- 
marked for  the  same  fund  from  which  the 
original  Interest  assistance  payment  was 
made.  This,  in  effect,  the  repayments  by 
successful  home  owners  are  applied  directly 
to  help  other  aspiring  home  owners  at  an 
earlier  stage  In  the  process.  By  this  means 
the  repaying  home  owner  can  share  the  feel- 
ing of  reaching  back  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate than  himself. 

RECOVERT  IN  CASE  OF  SALE 

In  case  a  home  owner  subsequently  de- 
sires to  sell  his  home,  the  eligible  borrower 
may  exercise  a  right  of  first  refusal.  If  it 
thus  desires,  the  eligible  borrower  may  re- 
acquire the  property  at  the  fair  market  price 
and  resell  It  or  assign  It  to  another  family 
on  its  waiting  list  for  a  home  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  any 
case,  if  the  home  buyer  realizes  a  capital 
gain  on  the  sale  of  the  property,  the  Treasury 
would  have  the  right  to  recover  any  accumu- 
lated Interest  subsidy  out  of  the  after  tax 
capital  gain.  This  provision  ts  to  prevent  a 
subsidized  resale  windfall  for  the  buyer. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

To  protect  the  home  buyer  against  fore- 
closure If  his  Income  Is  temporarily  Inter- 
rupted due  to  forces  beyond  bis  control,  the 
plan  calls  for  the  establishment  through  the 
private  insurance  Industry  of  a  special  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  payment  Insurance.  Un- 
der this  program,  monthly  pajrments  would 
be  met  by  the  Insurer  for  some  specified 
period  when  Illness,  disability,  natural  disas- 
ter, or  recession  layoff  prevented  the  home 
owner  from  making  the  payments.  A  pre- 
mium would  be  charged,  and  extended  pay- 
ment or  similar  devices  used  to  make  the 
program  actuarially  sound.  The  fact  that 
these  home  owners  have  had  fecial  counsel- 
ing and  preparation  as  a  result  of  having 
participated  In  a  home  ownership  progn^am. 
and  their  strong  desire  to  become  home  own- 
ers evidenced  over  a  period  of  months  prior 
to  obtaining  their  home,  would  Indicate  that 
the  risks  Involved  In  this  type  of  group  in- 


surance  might   not   be   as   expensive   as  It 
might  seMn  on  first  glance. 

CONTINTING  COUNSEL 

Once  the  sale  Is  complete,  the  eligible  bor- 
rower would  continue  to  counsel  the  new 
home  owners  and  their  families  to  enable 
them  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities and  to  manage  their  Investment 
effectively  and  wisely.  An  Important  part 
of  this  continuing  counseling  would  be  edu- 
cation in  credit  buying,  especially  In  home 
Improvements,  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
relatively  Inexperienced  home  owners  by  un- 
scrupulous salesmen. 

COADJUVANT   AGREEMENTS 

One  particular  method  of  financing  a  local 
home  ownership  program  Is  the  coadjuvant 
("co-helper")  agreement.  Under  such  an 
agreement  a  local  lending  Institution  wish- 
ing to  make  a  high  visibility  loan  to  finance 
a  local  home  ownership  program  would  put 
up  a  part  of  the  required  funds  directly  and 
use  the  remainder  to  purchase  obligations  of 
the  Foundation.  From  the  proceeds  of  this 
bond  sale  the  Foundation,  by  pre-arrange- 
ment,  would  make  the  loan  to  finance  the 
remainder  of  the  local  program. 

The  adv.intagc  ot  this  arrangement  Is  that 
the  local  lender  would  have  up  to  90%  of  his 
Investment  in  guaranteed  HOLF  debentures, 
and  yet  have  sufficient  equity  risked  In  the 
program  to  ensure  close  support  and  super- 
vision of  the  eligible  borrower.  In  addition 
to  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

OEPosrriNC  the  reserve  account 
Under  the  reserve  requirement,  the  Foun- 
dation would  have  to  keep  reserves  equal  to 
3Tc  of  its  outstanding  obligations  as  a  guar- 
anty fund  against  loss.  Ordinarily  such  re- 
serve funds  would  be  Invested  in  government 
securities.  Under  this  plan,  however,  pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  depositing  the  re- 
serves (amounting  to  up  to  $60  million)  in 
banlcs  and  lending  institutions  which  have 
loan  policies  furthering  the  purpose  of  the 
act.  That  Is.  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan 
which  Is  making  rehabilitation  loans  in  a 
slum  area  could  get  a  large  cash  deposit 
from  the  Foundation,  which  would  encour- 
age It  to  make  more  loans  of  the  same  idnd. 
This  Is  considered  to  be  a  much  more  valua- 
ble use  of  reserves  than  Immobilization  in 
government  securities.  The  Foundation 
would,  of  course,  require  assurances  from 
the  depositary  Institution  as  to  its  sound 
policies  and  financial  Integrity. 

SWEAT    EgUTTY 

Among  the  criteria  to  be  used  for  making 
a  loan  Is  the  provision  that  prospective  buy- 
ers may  have,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  their  labor  as  "sweat 
equity"  In  financing  their  home.  This  op- 
portunity Is  generally  far  greater  in  the  case 
of  new  conartTuction  In  rural  areas  than 
of  central  city  rehabilitation,  and  there  are 
some  limitations  to  its  use.  Where  applica- 
ble, however,  it  affords  a  home  buyer  an  op- 
portunity to  Invest  his  labor  In  his  home,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  feel  that  the  product  Is 
very  much  his  own.  Care  would  have  to  be 
taken,  of  course,  that  home  buyers  did  not 
impede  the  operations  of  contractors  en- 
gaged to  complete  the  project. 

INDIGENOUS    LABOR 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  plan  that  people 
from  the  neight)orhood  or  area  have  first 
chance  at  training  and  Jobs  that  might  be 
created  In  the  program.  Whether  or  not  a 
contractor  would  agree  to  accept  neighbor- 
hood trainees,  and  under  what  terms,  would 
be  a  factor  for  the  local  eligible  borrower  to 
consider  when  awarding  the  construction 
contract.  Presumably,  if  an  eligible  bor- 
rower placed  high  value  on  the  employment 
of  neighborhood  workers,  a  contractor  will- 
ing to  accept  such  workers  would  have  an 
advantage  in  bidding  for  the  contract. 


RURAL  HOMEOWNERSHIP   PROGRAMS 

While  much  of  the  discussion  of  this  plan 
has  been  in  terms  of  cities,  there  are  numer- 
ous opportunities  for  its  implementation  in 
rural  areas.  The  Foundation  could  assist 
and  fund  a  rural  self-help  housing  project 
as  easily  as  a  central-city  program.  Such 
projects  are  currently  under  way  In  a  num- 
ber of  niral  areas.  Including  California,  Flor- 
ida, New  Jersey,  and  South  Dakota.  An 
eligible  borrower  could  be  a  local  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Grange,  or  other  similar  organization. 

PROTECTION    or    PUBLIC    tNTEREffT 

A  niimber  of  devices  ensure  protection  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  operations  of  the 
Foundation. 

1.  Congress  would  charter  the  Foundation 
and  retain  the  exclusive  and  explicit  power 
to  alter  or  amend  its  terms,  and  to  dissolve 
the  Foundation  If  it  saw  fit. 

2.  The  Foundation  would  be  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  public,  recounting  Its  ac- 
tivities In  detail. 

3.  One  third  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

4.  TTie  Foundation  would  be  required  to 
adhere  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  and  reporting  requirements  as  if  it 
were  a  mixed  ownership  government  corpora- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  Foundation  would 
operate  under  closer  pubUc  scrutiny  than 
even  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

5.  The  limits  on  the  amount  of  deben- 
tures the  Foundation  could  Issue  could  be 
raised  only  by  act  of  Congress. 

6.  The  amount  appropriated  for  Interest 
payment  assistance  would  be  subject  to  an- 
nual Congressional  apprt^rlatlons. 

It  is  felt  that  these  provisions,  in  addition 
to  the  blue  ribbon  composition  of  the  Foun- 
dation's Board,  offer  assurance  that  the 
Foundation  would  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
purposes  and  policies  spelled  out  In  the  legis- 
lation. At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very 
sulwtantial  amount  of  flexiblUty  for  private 
management  to  make  the  Foundation's  pro- 
gram efficient  and  successful. 

COST   OF  THE   LEGISLATION 

The  first  year  the  Federal  government 
would  make  a  $3  million  grant  to  cover  the 
organizational  expenses  of  the  Foundation 
and  supply  some  seed  money  for  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Service. 

The  authorized  Interest  payment  assist- 
ance for  the  first  year  would  be  810  million. 
If  the  Treasury  paid  an  average  of  3%  In 
Interest  assistance,  this  could  generate  up  to 
$333  million  In  housing. 

The  second  year  authorization  would  be 
an  additional  $20  million  In  Interest  pay- 
ment assistance,  making  a  total  outlay  of 
$30  million.  This  would  generate  up  to  an 
additional  $667  million  In  housing. 

The  third  year  authorization  would  be  an 
additional  $30  million,  making  a  total  outlay 
of  $60  million.  This  would  generate  up  to  an 
additional  $1,000  millioin  in  housing. 

All  appropHlations  would  be  subject  to  an- 
nual action  by  Congress. 

ANTICIPATEI)    ADVANTAGES 

1.  The  plan  would  for  the  first  time  make 
the  advantages  of  home  ownership  available 
to  families  who.  because  of  their  present 
economic  status,  cannot  become  home  own- 
ers. 

2.  The  plan  would  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  redevelopment  and  restoration 
of  presenUy  declining  and  blighted  areas  In 
both  large  and  small  cities. 

3.  The  plan  would  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  basic  education.  Job  training,  coun- 
seling, etc.  for  lower  income  families  as  part 
of  an  effective,  Integrated  program. 

4.  The  plan  would  help  private  enterprise 
to  create  vitally  needed  Jobs  In  housing  re- 
habilitation and  other  fields  for  previously 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons. 
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5.  The  plan  would  increase  business  oppor- 
tunity for  and  make  technical  assistance 
available  to  small  local  contracting  firms, 
many  of  them  minority  group  owned. 

6.  The  plan,  by  placing  primary  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  would 
encourage  new  non-governmental  efforts  to 
meet  human  needs. 

7.  The  plan  would  be  attractive  to  lenders 
because  It  promises  a  competitive  yield  and 
no  risk,  in  addition  to  Its  social  and  philan- 
thropic appeal. 

8.  The  plan  would  lead  to  additional  tax 
revenue  through  the  enhanced  stability  and 
earning  capacity  of  the  families  Involved. 

9.  The  plan  would  operate  to  discourage 
social  distintegratlon.  vandalism,  riots,  and 
Insurance  losses  by  making  possible  a  sig- 
nificant increase  In  resident-ownership  and 
by  generating  In  neighborhood  residents  a 
new  sense  of  responsibility  and  personal 
aspiration. 

10.  The  plan  would  encourage  once-poor 
families  to  participate  In  community  devel- 
opment activities  and  to  help  others  advance 
along  the  same  path. 


11.  The  plan  would  generate  new  business 
for  local  lending  institutions  from  whose 
funds  contractors  could  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation, and  who  could  be  called  upon  to 
service  the  resulting  mortgages. 

12.  The  plan,  by  opening  up  a  mass  market 
for  housing  rehabilitation  products  and  tech- 
niques, would  stimulate  technological  ad- 
vances in  those  fields. 

13.  The  plan  would  provide  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  growth  of  additional  public 
housing  and  rent  subsidy  programs. 

OONCLT7BION 

Of  absolutely  crucial  Importance  to  any 
such  program  is  the  central  element  of  home 
ownership.  For  a  man  who  owns  his  own 
home  acquires  a  new  dignity.  He  begins  to 
take  pride  In  what  Is  his  own,  and  pride  in 
conserving  and  improving  it  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  becomes  a  mote  steadfast  and  con- 
cerned citizen  of  his  community.  He  be- 
cc»nes  more  self-confident  and  self-reliant. 
Becoming  a  homeowner  transforms  him.  It 
gives  him  roots,  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  true 
stake  In  his  community  and  Its  well-being. 


Helping  those  who  are  now  poor  to  advance 
to  responsible  home  ownership  Is  not  a  task 
to  be  underestimated.  Many  obstacles — not 
the  least  of  which  Is  the  ingrained  sviaplcion 
of  the  hard  core  poor  themselves — will  be  en. 
countered.  But  the  time  has  now  come  for 
home     ownership — whether     single     family 

homes,  condominium  units,  or  cooperative 

to  be  made  available  to  every  aspiring  Amer- 
ican family  that  seeks  It  and  can  benefit  from 
it.  This  home  ownership  plan  Is  no  more 
than  an  attempt  to  mobilize  the  private  sec- 
tor, with  government  reinforcement  at  cru- 
cial spots,  to  make  America  increasingly  a 
nation  of  home  owners. 

This  memorandum  clearly  does  not  cover 
every  aspect  of  the  Home  Ownership  Plan. 
Nor  does  it  attempt  to  suggest  that  the  plan 
as  presented  in  legislation  Is  anywhere  close 
to  perfection. 

Rather,  this  memorandvmi  is  an  attempt 
to  elucidate  some  of  the  Important  aspect* 
of  the  proposal,  in  the  hope  that  full  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  may  eventually  pro- 
duce  a  polished  product  worthy  of  broad 
support. 


Comparison — National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  plan  and  FHA  programs 

1221(h)  refers  to  SalUvan  amendment  FHA  mortgage  insuran^  /"' ^^"S""  ^^^ll  ^/?}>  -^'T  »°  P'°P°T*  «!.''"=°«  ^^^  m<«ls^i  Insurance  program  for  sales  housing 

(1967),  NHOF  refers  to  proposed  Percy  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  program]  «=  ""umims 
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203(m).. 
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Type  of  units 


Single  family  only.. 
— ..do._ 


Single  family,  co- 
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Eligible  owners 


Insuring 
agency 
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f)ancy  limits, 
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Method 
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New  and  rehabilita- 
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do 


Insurance 
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0   -1 
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Oovemment  aid 


Recovery       Mortgase 
feature      marketability 
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do 


Treasury  Interest  payment 
assistance. 


No. 
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Yes 


FNMA  only. 
Do. 

Privately 

marketable. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long. 

I  join  with  the  unanimous  Republican 
side  in  saying  a  word  about  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act  intro- 
duced today  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Dlinois  [Mr.  Pehcy]  and  other  Republi- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  significance 
of  this  legislation,  with  all  respect  to  its 
contents,  of  which  I  approve  and  in 
which  I  have  joined  and.  indeed,  joined 
in  developing  and  working  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  in  following  it  up,  is 
an  expression  of  a  private  enterprise 
concept  in  which  I  have  faith  that  Con- 
gress for  a  very  long  time  to  come  will 
make  a  great  achievement.  I  think  it  is 
an  achievement  for  the  country  and  for 
all  of  us.  It  will  bring  the  whole  Repub- 
lican side  with  respect  to  housing  back 
to  the  concepts  of  former  Senator  Taft. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  former  Sen- 
ator Taft  was  a  cosponsor  in  the  Taft- 
EUender- Wagner  housing  bill. 

I  had  the  honor  of  shepherding  that 
bill  through  the  House.  I  was  a  very 
junior  Member  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  that  time. 

That  measure  became  law  in  1S49.  It 
contains  a  promise  in  which  the  most 
prominent  Republican  of  his  time,  aside 
from  President  Eisenhower,  joined. 

That  promise  was  for  a  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  home  for  every  American. 
We  have  fallen  badly  behind  in  respect 
of  this  promise. 

Slums  and  ghettos  are  building  up 
faster  than  we  can  build  housing. 

It  is  tremendously  refreshing  to  see  a 
new  Senator,  fresh  from  business  ex- 


perience, by  means  of  the  diligence,  force 
of  character,  and  creativity  with  which 
he  waged  his  campaign  in  Illinois,  follow 
up  on  his  campaign  promise  to  have  the 
whole  Republican  side  in  the  Senate  help 
to  create  initiative  and  cooperation  be- 
tween business  and  private  enterprise 
and  the  government  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  provide  homeownership. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy]  is  the  first  not  to  claim 
a  millennium  for  this  bill.  The  Senator 
knows,  as  well  as  all  of  us  know,  that  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  trying  to  deal 
with  the  slums  and  ghettos.  However, 
this  is  a  very  promising  and  Intelligent 
Idea.  It  proceeds  upon  the  right  princi- 
ple, which  is  to  marshal  private  enter- 
prise forces  of  the  country  In  back  of 
it. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  coimtry  has 
every  reason  to  take  enormous  satisfac- 
tion that  this  has  occurred. 

The  Senator  was  very  kind  to  mention 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  working  for  a 
long  time  on  a  proposal  that  a  business 
corporation  take  an  important  hand  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  continue  to  work 
on  this  matter.  It  is  an  Immense  proj- 
ect. But  If  I  never  get  anywhere  with 
It — though  I  hope  I  will — and  the  con- 
cept has  inspired  such  efforts  as  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  today,  so  con- 
structive and  so  forward  looking,  I  shall 
be  deeply  grateful. 

In  addition,  I  believe  it  will  stimulate 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  look 
now  into  the  other  problems,  such  as  the 
problem  of  renovation,  to  which  I  have 
directed  my  attention  In  the  hope  of 
making  a  constructive  contribution. 


Finally,  I  have  emphasized  the  benefit 
to  the  country  of  the  Republican  side 
taking  this  position,  because  I  know  that 
neither  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
nor  I  nor  any  other  Senators  are  in- 
terested in  a  sterile  or  a  strictly  partisan 
act.  We  are  making  a  proposal  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  minority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  we  hope,  with  the  gener- 
osity with  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  espoused  proposals  coming  from  the 
Etemocratic  side,  may  be  accepted  and  en- 
acted into  law  as  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  the  major  problem  facing 
the  country  domestically— the  crisis  of 
the  cities.  It  is  In  that  spirit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  speak  today. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  congratulate  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  for  his  speech  today,  in- 
troducing what  I  believe  will  be  legisla- 
tion of  far-reaching  consequence. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation Act  is  a  thoroughly  practical  form 
of  a  notably  Imaginative  Idea.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  exceptional 
job  he  has  done  In  putting  this  proposal 
together.  The  plan  which  seemed  Ini- 
tially impressive  in  concept  now  appears 
equally  impressive  In  detail. 

The  measure  represents  a  thorough 
effort  and,  I  believe,  a  successful  one  to 
anticipate  conceivable  objections  and 
abuses  In  the  Implementation  of  an  Idea 
with  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any- 
one to  quarrel. 

The  bill  is  a  product  of  ingenuity  and 
Innovative  thought.  Yet,  fundamentally 
it  Is  a  mechanism  to  rejuvenate  tlme- 
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less  values.  I  am  greatly  attracted  by 
the  emphasis  on  self-help  and  private 
sector  involvement.  But,  more  than 
that,  I  am  excited  by  the  breadth  of  the 
plan's  Implications.  It  is  an  attack  on 
poverty,  on  crime,  on  apathy,  on  ignor- 
ance. It  seeks  to  mobilize  community 
activism  toward  the  solution  of  commu- 
nity problems.  It  is  designed  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  enhancement  of  hu- 
man dignity. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  among  those 
who  have  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
proposal.  The  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Act  is  a  thoughtful,  re- 
sponsible, and  sincere  attempt  to  provide 
initiative  in  an  area  where  initiative  is 
needed. 

I  am  profoundly  hopeful  that  the 
manifest  merits  of  the  bill  will  outweigh 
any  partisan  considerations  and  that 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  to  join  him  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
imaginative  and  progressive  legislation. 

I  commend  him  for  his  splendid  state- 
ment and  congratulate  him  for  the  com- 
monsense  soundness  of  his  approach  to 
the  difficult  problem  of  housing  for  low- 
income  families. 

The  Senator's  concept  has  appealed  to 
me  for  three  particular  reasons.  The 
first  is  a  long-held  conviction  recently 
reinforced  by  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Committee 
that  low-income  families  want  to  be 
freed  from  the  paternalistic  beneficence 
of  the  Government.  They  want  to  earn 
their  keep,  pay  their  own  way,  own  their 
own  homes. 

But  in  order  to  break  out  of  the  vicious 
circle  of  deprivation,  they  need  help  to 
help  themselves.  This  bill  offers  that 
help. 

The  second  reason  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  caught  my  at- 
tention Is  that  It  Is  closely  related  to  a 
program  which  the  able  and  dedicated 
mayor  of  Omaha,  Mr.  A.  V.  Sorensen,  has 
been  pursuing,  without  Federal  assist- 
ance of  any  kind. 

Under  Mayor  Sorensen's  leadership 
and  with  a  quarter-million-dollar  grant 
from  an  Omaha  foundation,  the  Omaha 
Redevelopment  Corp.  has  been  estab- 
lished, a  nonprofit  corporatkm  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  purchase  and  rehabil- 
itation of  substandard  housing.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
last  summer.  Mayor  Sorensen  said : 

I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  show 
private  Industry  that  they  can  do  the  thing 
that  the  Mayor  Is  trying  to  do  in  Omaha  and 
that  they  can  do  this  Job  and  make  money. 

The  third  reason  I  support  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act 
is  because  of  its  emphasis  on  local  con- 
trol and  local  administration. 

Again  I  am  reminded  that  when  Mayor 
Sorensen  appeared  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  last  August,  he  described 
himself  as  the  "most  frustrated  mayor 
in  all  America."  And  much  of  his  frus- 
tration, he  testified,  came  from  running 
what  he  called  "the  Federal  obstacle 
course." 

He  told  the  subcommittee!: 


We  know  how  to  solve  our  problems  in 
Omaha  .  .  .  We  know  how  to  rebuild  our 
streets.  We  know  how  to  rebuild  our  sew- 
ers. We  know  how  to  fight  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. We  know  how  to  build  low  income 
housing. 

Surely,  there  is  no  lack  of  know-how 
at  the  local  level.  Freed  of  tortuous  pas- 
sage over  the  Federal  obstacle  course, 
freed  of  complete  dependence  on  public 
funds,  freed  of  much  of  the  redtape 
jungle  of  bureaucracy,  the  mayors  of 
America,  working  in  partnership  with 
private  enterprise,  can  make  significant 
progress  toward  the  solution  of  the  hous- 
ing problem;  and  the  vehicle  provided 
by  the  proposal  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  go  a  long  way  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  join  In  sponsoring  Senator  Percy's 
bill  to  provide  homeownership  opportu- 
nities for  low-income  families. 

The  bill  seeks  to  use  fully  the  resources 
of  private  enterprise  in  making  such 
housing  available.  In  this  it  is  in  line 
with  the  philosophy  permeating  the  rent 
supplement  program.  It  is  clear  that 
only  through  combining  the  efforts  and 
resources  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors can  we  mount  a  successful  attack  on 
urban  slums. 

As  Senator  Percy  has  told  the  press, 
there  are  aspects  of  his  bill  which  im- 
doubtedly  will  need  perfecting.  I  wel- 
come his  fiexlbillty  of  mind  on  this  score, 
for  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  meas- 
ure which  raise  questions  in  my  mind. 

We  must  be  sure,  for  example,  that  the 
bill's  provision  permitting  fEimllles  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  to  choose  their 
neighbors  in  no  way  weakens  its  equal 
opportimity  clause.  It  would  be  a  ghastly 
irony  if  the  Percy  program  were  to  be 
used  to  perpetuate  racial  segregation  or 
white  or  Negro  ghettos. 

The  Implications  of  the  proposed  au- 
thority for  mortgage  guaranties  by  in- 
surance companies  and  waiving  of  anti- 
trust law  provisions  to  that  end,  need,  I 
think,  to  be  fully  explored. 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  stress  will  be  put 
on  the  role  of  the  program  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  housing.  This,  I 
know,  is  the  Intent  of  th*?  principal  spon- 
sor, and  I  should  like  to  see  it  spelled 
out  by  the  committee  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  clear  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
provisions  and  the  purpose  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
plefisure  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
to  charter  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  and  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  . 

Although  the  practical  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  build  or  rehabilitate  homes  that 
low-income  people  can  own,  the  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  help  in  the  building  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  owners  themselves. 
This  larger  purpose,  of  course,  affects 
the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

As  has  been  well  said,  homeowner- 
ship can  help  develop  human  dignity  and 
self-esteem;  and  it  is  these  goals  which 
underlie  the  great  significance  of  the 
legislation  now  Introduced. 

I  am  also  impressed  at  the  balanced 


effort  involved  in  sichieving  the  alms  of 
the  homeownership  plan. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role. 
It  sets  up  the  foundation,  guarantees  the 
debentures,  provides  the  seed  money, 
msikes  technical  assistance  available,  and 
assists  in  carrying  out  training  and  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  local  community  has  a  role.  It  is 
called  upon  to  establish  a  local  associa- 
tion to  work  with  the  prospective  home- 
owners. 

Private  business  has  a  role.  It  can 
compete  In  the  effort  to  build  or  re- 
habilitate the  homes. 

And  the  prospective  homeowners 
themselves  have  a  role.  They  are  not 
the  recipients  of  charity.  They  are 
called  upon  to  make  either  a  modest 
down  payment  in  money  or  a  dowTi  pay- 
ment in  the  form  of  their  persons^  labor. 
Additionally,  they  are  to  be  part  of  self- 
help  and  self-improvement  community 
programs. 

Carrying  out  this  program  Involves  an 
opportimity  to  participate  on  the  part 
of  commimlty  leaders  from  business,  la- 
bor, education,  civic,  finance,  church, 
and  other  groups. 

This  plan  could  well  be  used  in  my 
own  State  in  our  largest  city,  Wilming- 
ton, and  In  other  communities  including 
rural  areas  as  well.  It  is  not  a  panacea 
for  urban  ills — there  Is  no  such  thing — 
but  It  is  a  positive,  well  thought-out 
approach  which  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  making  immediate  and  wide- 
spread action  possible  once  the  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Percy  for  his 
energetic  leadership  in  devising  this  pro- 
gram and  also  in  coordinating  the  effort 
to  build  support  for  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  joined  with  others  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues,  and  particularly  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  in  cosponsoring  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program,  if 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  is  going  to  prove 
singularly  effective  among  the  various 
efforts  which  seek  to  help  the  poor  and 
to  clean  up  and  replace  our  slums. 

Thousands  of  families  in  our  city  slums 
and  declining  rural  areas  yearn  for  the 
dignity  and  self-esteem  that  can  come 
from  homeownership.  They  have  the 
capacity  to  earn  enough  to  meet  modest 
mortgage  payments.  What  they  need  is 
the  motivation  to  start  them  moving  up 
the  economic  ladder.  Homeownership 
can  give  them  that  motivation. 

One  very  distinct  advantage  which 
this  program  has  over  other  proi>osals  is 
that  here,  the  Government  would  guar- 
antee against  excessive  risk,  but  not  move 
in  and  run  things.  This  is  vastly  pref- 
erable to  present  programs  based  on 
public  housing  and  rent  subsidies. 

Under  this  program,  lower  income 
families  showing  promise  of  becoming 
responsible  homeowners  would  have  part 
of  their  mortgage  interest  advanced  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Later,  as  their 
Incomes  rise,  they  would  gradually  repay 
the  Government  assistance.  The  repay- 
ment funds  would  then  be  used  to  help 
other  families  just  starting  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  this  Foundation  cxa.. 
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and  I  am  sure  will,  be  of  great  service  to 
my  State  of  Vermont.  I  say  this,  be- 
cause the  Foundation  will  work  in  rural 
areas,  which  cover  the  greater  portion 
of  Vermont,  as  well  as  in  the  Nation's 
urban  slums.  The  proposal  which  we 
have  introduced  today  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  segment  of  the 
Nation's  poor  by  requiring  that  funds  be 
distinguished  for  the  area  of  the  coim- 
try  where  they  will  be  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out first  paying  tribute  to  the  architect 
and  chief  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  our 
colleague  and  good  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PnicY].  I 
am  proud  that  he  invited  me  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bUl.  It  is  a  most  com- 
mendable first  effort.  It  speaks  well  of 
what  we  may  expect  from  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
associated  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois in  this  effort,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
so  important  a  piece  of  legislation  is 
identified  with  so  many  Senators  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  has  introduced  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  today.  His  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion represents  literally  months  of  re- 
search, patient  consultation  and  hard 
woi*.  He  deserves  the  commendation 
of  all  of  us,  because  he  has  demonstrated 
again  that  the  Senate  can  act  as  an  in- 
novative Institution,  proposing  construc- 
tive solutions  of  its  own  to  the  problems 
of  our  society. 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  Percy's  leg- 
islation will  receive  the  most  serious  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  of  us.  It  is 
heartening  evidence  that  the  concern  for 
urban  America — which  is  a  concern  for 
the  future  of  all  America — is  a  growing, 
urgent,  and  pervasive  force  in  our 
Government. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorimi  and  at  the  request  of  the  major- 
ity whip  I  ask  that  Senators  be  notified 
that  this  will  be  a  live  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  Senators  will 
be  so  notified. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  thetr  names: 


Rlbtcoff 

Spong 

WUllams.  N.J. 

RusseU 

SymlnKton 

WUllams.  Del. 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Yarbo  rough 

Smathers 

Thurmond 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Smith 

Tower 

Young,  Ohio 

Sparlunan 

Ty  dings 

Aiken 
AUott 
Anderson 
Bakar 

Etfkrtlett 

a^h 

Scnnett 
Bible 

y/BOggg 

/  Brewster 
/  Brooke 

Burdlck 
^3yrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

EUender 
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Ervln 
Fannin 
Pong 
Oore 
Orlffln 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hlckenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Holllngs 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jack«on 
Javlu 
,  Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 


Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Men  toy* 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MonronxyI  are  absent  cxi  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case 
of  certain  real  property. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY  and  Mr.  NELSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day while  reading  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  report  of  the  debate  on  the 
two  social  Security  amendments  to  H.R. 
6950,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  myself,  I  ran  across 
a  statement  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long! 
which  troubled  me  more  than  a  little. 

For  my  good  friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  expressed  the  view 
that  certain  remarks  made  by  me  during 
the  coiu-se  of  the  debate  might  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  he  was  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
our  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  have  been 
further  from  my  mind.  I  know  that  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  is  a  man  of  In- 
ordinate compassion.  Also,  I  am  familiar 
with  his  great  record  of  achievement  In 
support  of  legislation  designed  to  help 
those  who  somehow  have  been  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  our  affluent  society, 

Mr.  President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  be  the  last  to  imply  and 
the  first  to  deny  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  anything  other  than 
a  kind,  humane,  and  able  public  servant, 
whose  dedication  to  the  public  welfare 
could  never  be  questioned. 

As  the  highly  responsible  chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Finance  he  must 
consider  the  question  of  Federal  revenues 
In  its  totality  and,  therefore,  cannot  In- 
dulge himself  in  the  luxury  of  complete 
concentration  In  certain  areas  which 
may  be  of  particular  Interest  to  him. 

I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber  when 
the  Senator  made  the  statement  to  which 


I  have  referred.  Had  I  been  present,  i 
Immediately  would  have  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  nothing  I  had  said 
earlier  should  be  construed  as  suggest- 
ing that  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana was  callous  or  indifferent  to  the 
plight  of  elderly  citizens,  or  to  the  prob- 
lems of  any  other  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  Russell  Long  in  many 
of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  those 
who  find  themselves  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  economic  security,  i 
can  assure  him  of  my  support  for  such 
endeavors  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  the  kind  state- 
ment he  has  just  made. 

It  Is  a  strange  experience  for  me — an 
advocate  of  public  welfare — to  find  my- 
self chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  have  long  advocated  that  we 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  needy,  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  for  orphan  children. 

There  were  other  chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance — men  like  Walter 
George.  Eugene  Millikln,  and  Harry 
Byrd.  They  had  the  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  all  the 
projects  I  supported.  It  is  therefore  a 
strange  experience  for  me,  as  chairman 
of  that  committee,  to  have  to  find  ways 
to  pay  for  them  when  now  it  is  the  other 
fellow  who  offers  such  amendments — be- 
cause, for  years,  I  did  it  myself. 

I  know  that  the  Senator's  heart  beats 
for  the  aged,  for  schoolteachers,  and  for 
all  those  who  have  been  neglected.  He 
has  made  many  valiant  fights  in  their 
behalf.  I  will  certainly  try  to  cooperate 
with  him.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  it 
that  he  does.  But,  when  one  becomes 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
he  has  to  take  a  second  look  at  how  to 
get  the  money — which  was  never  my 
problem  prior  to  the  time  I  became  chair- 
man. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  good  inten- 
tions. Let  me  say  to  him  that  we  will 
bring  a  social  security  bill  before  the 
Senate.  And,  shall  welcome  again  the 
opportunity  to  consider  his  amendments, 
because  he  genuinely  has  the  Interests  of 
the  aged,  the  needy,  and  the  poor  at 
heart. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  voted 
against  his  amendments  on  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  well 
understand  the 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  kind  statement. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  well  understand  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  can  appreciate 
the  position  that  he  Is  In  as  chairman 
of  that  great  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  had  some  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  concerning 
prospects  for  a  vote  today  and,  of  course, 
on  the  matter  of  timing,  which  is  of  con- 
cern to  many  Senators. 

Some  Senators  have  reservations  for 
planes,  and  others  are  coming  back  into 
town.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  3  o'clock 
would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  vote 
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on  the  amendment  which  the  dlstin- 
grulshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  offered 
last  night  before  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  in  order  now,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  not  later  than  3:30  o'clock  p.m..  the 
Senate  take  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
pending  Long  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  that, 
if  we  can  have  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
that  there  will  be  a  slow  noUcall.  Frank- 
ly, some  Senators  have  to  leave  town,  and 
others  are  trying  to  come  Into  town.  I 
have  in  mind  one  particular  Senator  who 
is  making  a  valiant  effort  to  be  here,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  vote  on  this  matter. 
If  we  could  have  an  understanding  to 
vote  at  3:30  o'clock,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  slow  rollcall — one  which  the  clerk 
will  be  able  to  call  rather  leisurely,  so 
that  it  would  take,  perhaps,  30  minutes 
to  do — I  would  be  willing  to  agree;  other- 
wise, I  would  have  to  ask  for  4  o'clock. 
But,  I  would  be  willing  to  agree  on  that 
basis,  and,  then,  divide  the  time  equally. 
Then,  those  who  have  to  leave  town  can 
be  recorded  and  get  on  board  their  air- 
planes, and  those  who  are  coming  into 
town  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  Senator  has  that  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  question 
about  the  rate  at  which  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll,  but  I  would  certainly  want 
to  reserve  the  right  to  call  for  the  regular 
order  after  the  rollcall  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
quarrel  about  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  divided 
equally  with  the  vote  to  come  not  later 
than  3:30 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Begin. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I 
merely  make  this  suggestion 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  get  the 
agreement  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  clerk  that  it 
be  a  deliberate  rollcall.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  stretching  it  out  to  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  we  will 
not  go  until  5  o'clock.  It  will  not  go  that 
long.  It  might  last  as  long  as  10  min- 
utes after  4.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  trust  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  no, 
we  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  that  is  on  the 
final  result. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought  we 
had  an  understanding  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  those  who  are  making  every 
effort  to  be  here  in  time  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote.  We  are  talking  about 
a  slow  rollcall.  and  that  would  be  all 
right  with  me.  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.    I  hope  that  we  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  say.  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  we  will 
move  ahead  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  considering  this  bill  for  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  now  here  on  the  Senate 
fioor.  This  has  been  made  necessary 
because  the  Senate  has,  in  effect,  con- 
stituted itself  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  Senate  to  consider  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

In  my  estimation,  this  is  something 
which  should  have  been  done  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  but  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  has  been  to  the  contrary  and 
so  we  have  considered  the  matter  from 
many  diverse  viewpoints  day  after  day 
in  our  discussions  here  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  would  have  prefered  Senate 
Finance  Committee  consideration  of  this 
bill,  but  I  have  tried  to  abide  by  the 
apparent  decision  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider this  subject  matter  here  on  the 
floor. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  various 
proposals  and  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  amendments  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  offered 
in  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  meet  the 
valid  points  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  floor  discussions  of  this  very  difBcult 
problem. 

In  presenting  this  amendment,  he  has 
maintained,  as  he  has  outlined  to  the 
Senate  on  several  occasions  before,  four 
basic  objectives. 

I  might  interject  at  this  point  to  say 
that  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  the 
financing  problem.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  perfect  answer  is.  if  there  is  one, 
and  I  would  hope  that  there  would  be. 
later  on.  further  and  extensive  hearings 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  see  some  extensive  consideration  of 
the  idea  of  allowing  a  straight  tax  de- 
duction for  a  taxpayer  to  make  modest 
contributions  to  campaigns.  Neverthe- 
less, that  is  not  the  proposition  that  is 
before  us  at  the  moment. 

First,  In  his  amendment.  Senator  Long 
is  trying  to  be  sure  that  a  man  of  modest 
means  has  as  good  an  opportunity  as  a 
man  of  substantial  means  in  rimning 
for  President. 

Second,  in  his  sunendment.  he  is  try- 
ing to  be  sure  that  presidential  candi- 
dates have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
them  for  an  orderly  presentation  of  the 
Issues  so  that  the  electorate  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  find  where  they  really 
stand  on  all  of  the  issues  of  the  day. 

Third,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wants  to  be  sure  that  the  financing  for 
the  presidential  candidates  is  adequate 
so  that  they  will  not  have  to  seek  private 
contributions  and  so  that  no  one  can 
say  or  think  they  have  a  right  to  influ- 
ence the  decisions  of  the  President  or  the 
members  of  the  executive  departments 
because  they  were  major  contributors. 

Finally,  he  Is  limiting  the  amendment 
to  presidential  elections  exclusive  of  pri- 
maries and  exclusive   of  congressional 


elections.  It  is  limited  in  this  fashion 
not  because  there  are  not  problems  in 
the  other  areas  but  because  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  tackle  the  presidential  aspect 
first  and  after  that,  when  we  develop  ex- 
perience, we  can  see  what  action  needs 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to  congressional 
elections. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  introduced  yesterday 
would  provide  for  the  Honest  Election 
Act  of  1967.  Senators  will  find,  if  they 
turn  to  page  3  of  the  amendment,  lines 
13  to  15,  that  this  is  effective  for  the  most 
part  for  taxable  years  ending  after  June 
30,  1967.  This  is  the  same  date  that  the 
Gore-Williams  amendment  used  as  the 
termination  date  for  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  FmxA  Act  of  1966.  So 
the  amendment  picks  up  where  the  other 
amendment  left  off. 

This  amendment,  as  shown  on  page  2 
of  the  amendment,  maintains  the  right 
of  IndividuaLs  with  income  tax  liability 
to  designate  $1  of  their  tsuces  for  the 
presidential  election  campaign  fund. 
However,  as  under  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act,  these  amounts 
so  designated  can  be  spent  only  imder 
conditions  set  forth  in  a  formula  simi- 
lar to  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966.  This  formula 
will  be  explained  in  just  a  moment. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  raised 
to  the  existing  act  in  the  floor  debate  has 
been  the  charge  that  this  act  left  too 
much  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tional committee  organization  as  such. 
The  charge  was  also  made  that  prospec- 
tive candidates  might  have  trouble  be- 
cause those  having  control  of  the  com- 
mittee apparatus  before  the  election 
could  influence  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
vention Itself  by  making  commitments 
as  to  how  the  funds  would  subsequently 
be  spent. 

I  have  never  been  sure  that  this  was 
a  valid  point  but.  nevertheless,  the 
amendment  meets  it  by  providing  that 
the  distributions  out  of  the  trust  fund 
are  to  go  to  the  candidate  or  his  author- 
ized agent.  As  can  be  seen  on  page  3  of 
the  amendment,  lines  17-20.  no  indi^1d- 
ual  who  is  serving  as  an  officer,  member. 
or  employee  of  the  national  committee 
or  of  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a 
political  party  may  be  appointed  by  a 
presidential  candidate  as  his  authorized 
agent  for  this  purpose. 

Another  point  around  which  much  of 
the  floor  debate  has  revolved  is  the  safe- 
guards which  are  provided  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  funds  distributed  to  the 
candidates  or  their  agents  under  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  F\md 
Act.  The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoft]  pre- 
sented, and  the  Senate  adopted,  an 
sonendment  limiting  the  purposes  for 
which  these  fund  disbursements  can  be 
used.  At  the  time  this  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  raised  questions  with  respect 
to  the  Rlblcoff  amendment.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  points  raised. 
If  Senators  will  look  at  page  5  of  the 
amendment,  they  will  see  that  the  fimds 
under  the  amendment  can  be  used  only 
for  six  purposes.  This  differs  from  the 
earlier  Rlblcoff  amendment  in  that 
salaries  are  not  Included.    It  also  differs 
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from  the  earlier  IllblcofF  amendment  in 
that  all  of  the  distributions  must  be  ex- 
pended exclusively  for  these  six  pur- 
poses. It  further  provides  that  all  of 
the  distributions  must  be  spent  for  ex- 
penses incurred  after  August  31  of  the 
presidential  year. 

I  believe,  If  Senators  examine  the  six 
categories  of  expenses  on  page  5,  they 
will  agree  that  they  are  all  essential 
presidential  election  campaign  fund  ex- 
pense categories  for  which  expenditures 
must  be  made  if  the  issues  are  to  be 
made  clear  to  the  electorate.  The  six 
categories  are  concerned  in  general 
terms  with  the  various  communication 
media  as  a  way  of  presenting  the  candi- 
dates views  on  the  issues  to  the  public. 
The  categories  are  also  concerned  with 
his  own  and  related  traveling  expenses 
on  his  campaign  and  with  expenses  for 
research  and  analysis.  Certainly,  all  of 
these  are  essential,  proper  expenditures 
by  a  presidential  candidate. 

The  formula  that  I  referred  to  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  the  presidential 
candidates  is  essentially  the  same  In  the 
case  of  major  parties  as  that  contained 
in  the  present  law.  In  other  words,  the 
distribution  to  each  major  party — those 
receiving  more  than  15  million  votes — 
will  be  $1  multiplied  by  the  total  number 
of  popular  votes  cast  In  the  prior  presi- 
dential election  of  all  major  parties, 
divided  by  the  number  of  major  parties, 
with  this  amount  then  being  decreased 
by  $5  million. 

In  other  words,  in  1968.  since  there 
were  approximately  70  million  votes  cast 
in  the  last  presidential  election,  the  dis- 
tribution to  each  of  the  two  major 
parties  would  be  one-half  of  $70  million, 
or  $35  million,  reduced  by  $5  million  for 
a  net  distribution  to  each  party  of  $30 
million. 

The  amendment  does  make,  however, 
some  significant  changes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  minor  parties.  Both  the  press 
and  to  some  extent  some  Senators  have 
suggested  that  minor  parties  were  dis- 
criminated against  since,  if  they  had  no 
prior  experience,  they  could  not  share 
in  the  distribution  of  fimds  and,  there- 
fore, had  to  achieve  their  first  relatively 
significant  success  without  participation 
in  the  funds  distributed  under  this  act. 

I  have  studied  this  problem  quite  care- 
fully and  believe  that  the  amendment 
has  a  good  answer  to  this  problem.  First 
of  all,  it  accepts  the  Williams  proposal  to 
lower  the  number  of  votes  required  for 
participation  in  the  fund  from  5  million 
to  2  million  in  the  case  of  minor  parties. 
Second,  it  incorporates  what  I  refer  to  as 
am  advance  payment  feature  available 
only  to  these  minor  parties.  Senators 
will  find  this  feature  of  the  bill  on  page 
8,  beginning  with  line  16.  Paragraph  3 
provides  that  the  minor  party  can  receive 
a  payment  based  upon  the  current  elec- 
tion as  distinct  from  the  prior  election  if 
this  results  in  a  greater  payment  than 
would  be  available  based  upon  its  show- 
ing at  the  prior  election.  In  other  words, 
in  those  cases  where  it  had  no  prior 
election  experience,  a  minor  party  would 
receive  a  payment  equal  to  $1  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  popular  votes  in  excess 
of  2  million  it  received  in  the  current 
election.    This  payment  would  be  avail- 


able to  it  immediately  after  the  election 
as  soon  as  its  votes  were  determined. 

During  the  floor  debate  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  sug- 
gested that  a  minor  party  candidate  was 
still  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  could 
not  receive  payments  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. This  problem  is  met  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  full  extent  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  possible  by  the  feature  contained 
on  page  10,  line  5,  of  my  amendment, 
which  provides  that  a  minor  party  presi- 
dential candidate  may  assign  to  any  per- 
son who  lends  him  money  to  defray  his 
campaign  expenses  part  of  the  payments 
which  he  may  receive  immediately  after 
the  election.  Where  this  is  done,  para- 
graph 2  on  page  10  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General  can  repay  this  loan 
directly  to  the  person  who  has  supplied 
the  advance  funds  for  the  minor  party 
presidential  candidate. 

As  in  an  earlier  amendment  which 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  presented,  the 
current  amendment  provides  stiff  penal- 
ties for  misuse  of  fimds.  Senators  will 
find  on  page  13,  beginning  with  line  17, 
specific  provision  for  repayment  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  any 
amounts  the  Comptroller  General  finds 
were  improperly  paid.  In  addition,  un- 
less the  candidate  shows  that  this  mis- 
use was  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not 
to  willful  neglect,  the  payment  must  also 
be  accompanied  by  an  additional  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  misspent 
amount.  Criminal  penalties  are  provided 
beginning  on  page  17  of  the  amendment 
of  up  to  $10,000  in  fines  or  imprisonment 
for  5  years,  or  both,  where  the  candidate 
or  his  authorized  agent  knowingly  and 
willfully  use  or  authorize  the  use  of  these 
distributions  for  any  purpose  but  the 
properly  authorized  purposes. 

Provision  is  also  made,  as  would  have 
been  provided  by  an  earlier  amendment 
considered  In  connection  with  this  bill, 
for  reports  to  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  to  the  expenditures  of 
each  candidate,  showing  the  amounts 
paid  to  each  presidential  candidate,  the 
detailed  listing  of  the  different  purposes 
for  which  the  fimds  were  spent,  and  the 
amount  of  repayments  required  with  re- 
spect to  each  candidate  and  the  reasons 
for  the  repayments. 

Still  another  criticism  of  the  existing 
law  has  been  the  contention  that  this  act 
does  not  comply  with  the  provision  of 
present  law  limiting  contributions  and 
expenditures  by  any  committee  to  $3  mil- 
lion. It  has  previously  been  explained 
why  these  disbursements  did  not  come 
under  the  existing  law  limitation.  How- 
ever, to  clarify  this  point.  Senators  will 
find  on  page  17  of  the  amendment  exclu- 
sion of  these  disbursements  from  the 
trust  fund  from  the  $3  million  limitation 
in  existing  law. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  In  one  of  his  per- 
fecting amendments,  added  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  One  of  his  changes 
would  have  extended  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  this  act  to  committees 
operating  on  behalf  of  congressional  or 
presidential  candidates  solely  within  a 
single  State.  He  also  extended  the  act 
to  cover  expenditures  in  connection  with 


primaries,  as  well  as  general  elections. 
This  so-called  single  State  rule  has  been 
applied  in  the  amendment  to  committees 
operating  on  behalf  of  presidential  can- 
didates. It  has  been  limited  in  this 
manner  under  the  amendment  because 
only  these  expenditures  are  germane  to 
the  subject  of  presidential  election  cam- 
paign fund  expenditures.  Since  this 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  primar- 
ies, naturally  this  reporting  requirement 
is  not  extended  under  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  to  primaries.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  these  are  features  which  are 
wholly  unrelated  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  and  are 
not  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee  or  properly 
added  as  amendments  to  a  Finance 
Committee  bill. 

Nevertheless,  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  amendment  in  no  way  removes 
the  Williams  amendment  from  the  bill 
and,  therefore,  the  broader  provisions 
in  his  amendment  still  remain  in  the  in- 
vestment credit  restoration  act  before 
us. 

The  amendment  presented  represents 
the  best  possible  efforts  on  short  notice 
to  meet  the  various  problems  which  have 
been  raised  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Is  the  best  way  to  iron  out 
all  of  the  problems  of  an  act  of  this  type. 
For  that  reason.  I  believe  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  that  it  still  would 
be  desirable  for  the  Finance  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter  and  see 
whether  further  refinements  are  not  de- 
sirable. Should  this  amendment  be 
adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Senator  Long  of 
Louisiana  has  given  assurances  to  the 
Senate  that  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Finance  Committee  on  possible  modifi- 
cations in  this  act  and  that  the  hearings 
will  be  held  soon  enough  so  that  the 
Senate  will  have  full  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  this  act  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

To  me,  the  failure  in  the  past  to  pro- 
vide public  funds  for  presidential  cam- 
paigns has  been  a  major  shortcoming  in 
our  democratic  process.  It  is  essential 
that  we  devise  a  means  of  being  sure  that 
Presidents  do  not  have  their  elections 
financed  largely  by  contributions  of  the 
wealthy,  from  those  with  axes  to  grind 
or  from  the  big  money  interests  in  our 
society.  It  is  important  that  they  owe 
their  election  only  to  the  citizens  gen- 
erally and  not  to  any  limited  segment 
of  it.  This  is  government  for  all  the 
people  and  not  just  for  the  elite  or  privi- 
leged few. 

I  never  thought  the  bill  which  became 
law  last  year  had  all  of  the  answers  in 
it.  When  you  are  pioneering  a  new  path 
through  a  wilderness,  you  cannot  expect 
to  start  with  a  city  street,  curbs,  gutters, 
and  all.  Further  legislation  will  be 
needed.  However,  let  us  break  the  vi- 
cious circle  of  inaction  which  has  per- 
sisted in  this  area  for  a  period  of  more 
than  10  years.  The  repeal  of  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act 
would  lead  to  this  same  morass  again 
In  the  past,  those  who  wanted  to  restrict 
contributions  and  require  publicity  have 
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always  found  that  others  opposed  this  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  limit  the  funds 
available  for  campaigns.  Answers  to 
these  problems  can  only  be  resolved  after 
there  is  assurance  that  sufScient  funds 
will  be  available  for  campaigns. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  should  repeal 
this  act  so  we  can  get  the  reforms  that 
are  needed.  It  is  suggested  that  this  is 
the  carrot  needed  for  the  stick  proposed 
to  be  added  at  some  future  time.  I  think 
this  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  carrot 
precedes  the  stick  in  the  case  of  the  don- 
key and  should  in  this  case  too.  If  we 
repeal  this  act,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years  will  elapse  before  action  is  taken. 
Congress  now  has  an  act  to  start  with 
and  we  are  all  willing  to  Improve  it.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  15  minutes  have  expired.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  before  yielding,  that  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana here.  I  know  he  has  been  ill.  But, 
being  the  courageous  man  I  know  him 
to  be,  he  would  not  want  the  issue  to  be 
voted  upon  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  noticed  the  editorial  con- 
cerning this  matter  in  the  Washington 
Post  today.  It  said  the  matter  deserved 
study  by  the  committee,  and  suggested 
that  the  Metcalf  plan — the  idea  of  send- 
ing out  a  voucher  and  letting  each  indi- 
vidual contribute  to  the  candidate  of  his 
choice — would  perhaps  emerge  as  the 
best  suggestion  to  date, 

I  say  further  that  I  should  like  to  vote 
on  the  issue  of  whether  there  should  be 
any  plan  at  all.  That  is  why  I  am  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  But.  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  I  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
port a  motion  to  recommit,  so  that  the 
Senator's  plan  could  be  studied  and  that 
when  the  Senate  acts — and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— we  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator's  advice  and  of  a  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Metcalf  suggestion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  am  grateful  for  his 
kind  words.  I  did  lose  a  little  weight.  It 
was  a  hard  way  to  lose  It,  but  I  had  some 
to  lose. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  this  debate  over  the  last  few 
days.  I  should  have  liked  to  make  some 
contribution.  I  was  grateful,  this  morn- 
ing, for  the  editorial  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  suggested  a  pro- 
posal whereby,  when  a  person  checks  the 
appropriate  square  on  his  return,  he  will 
get  back  from  the  Goverrmient  a  voucher 
which  will  show  that  he  has  made  a  con- 
tribution, which  he  may  by  designation 
contribute  to  the  political  party  or  can- 
didate of  his  choice. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  sending 
every  single  return  to  be  handled  by 


computers,  certainly  this  Is  the  time  to 
start  a  program  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested. The  voucher  would  come  back 
to  the  individual,  and  he  could  send  It 
to  any  organized,  official  campaign  orga- 
nization. He  could  send  it  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  he  could 
send  it  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, or  he  could  participate  in  the 
primaries  by  sending  it  to  regular  com- 
mittees for  candidates  in  that  area. 

He  could,  if  he  wished,  wait  untU  after 
the  convention,  when  he  had  ascertained 
who  would  be  the  candidates  of  his  party 
for  President,  and  could  then  determine 
whether  he  wanted  to  make  the  con- 
tribution. Or  he  could  send  it  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  a  regular  committee  for 
a  Member  of  Congress,  or  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

We  have  already  decided,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Long  measure  that  is  the  law 
today,  that  we  agree  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  rank  and  file  to  participate  in 
contributions  to  campaigns.  We  have 
decided  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
broad  base  for  campaigns. 

I  think  that  that  principle  is  some- 
thing that  both  the  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  Long  substitute  have 
agreed  to.  It  is  a  good  principle.  It  is 
a  principle  that  we  must  adopt  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  democracy 
in  these  days  of  costly  campaigns.  Cam- 
paign financing  is  coming  to  a  time  when 
we  will  either  have  to  have  newspaper, 
radio,  and  television  companies  contrib- 
ute free  time  to  campaigners  and  can- 
didates, or  will  have  to  have  some  way 
by  which  to  raise  money  so  that  a  person 
may  participate  in  election  campaigns 
without  being  a  millionaire  or  a  multi- 
milllormire. 

Campaign  financing  in  a  presidential 
campaign  is  very  difficult.  The  financ- 
ing is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
large  sums  of  money  for  nationwide  tele- 
vision network  broadcasts. 

The  same  is  true  also  in  a  campaign 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate.  In  a  presidential  campaign, 
contributions  are  received  from  individ- 
uals, large  corporations,  labor  unions, 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
chambers  of  conunerce,  and  other  groups, 
which  are  so  diverse  and  so  widespread 
in  a  presidential  campaign  that  they  do 
not  have  the  effect  they  might  have  in  a 
State  or  in  a  district  which  is  controlled 
by  perhaps  a  labor  union,  a  corporation, 
or  some  other  group. 

There  should  be  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute also  to  a  campaign  for  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  person  could  in- 
dicate that  he  wants  to  contribute.  He 
could  wait  until  after  the  convention, 
and  If  his  candidate  was  not  nominated, 
he  could  say:  "Well.  I  am  going  to  con- 
tribute to  my  congressman  or  to  the 
senatorial  campaign  In  my  State." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.    METCALF.      Mr.    President.    » 


should  like  to  develop  this  matter  much 
further.  I  should  like  to  have  hearings 
on  my  proposal.  I  should  like  to  have 
presentations  made  before  the  commit- 
tee.   I  should  like  to  argue  the  matter. 

I  am  already  aware  that  a  good  many 
of  my  ideas  are  subject  to  change.  There 
should  be  some  provision  such  as  that 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TydingsI.  Congress  should  have 
some  control  over  this  matter. 

A  man  named  Lar  Daly  campaigned 
in  Montana  and  other  places  in  a  presi- 
dential campaign  years  ago.  There 
should  be  controls  so  that  such  an  ec- 
centric individual  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  be  financed  by  Federal  contribu- 
tions. 

The  only  way  in  which  my  proposal  or 
any  other  proposal  oould  work  would  be 
to  adopt  the  concept  and  principle  that 
we  have  agreed  to  adopt.  There  is 
urgency  and  need  for  amendment  and 
clarification  and  change,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  agreed,  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  Immediacy  of  hearings  and  a 
chance  for  me  and  for  all  others  to 
present  our  ideas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Sermtor  from  Termes- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are.  I 
believe,  about  to  reach  the  end  of  a 
historic  debate,  one  that  has  dealt  with  a 
vital  function  of  our  society— the  elec- 
tion of  public  officials. 

For  long  there  has  been  a  crying  need 
for  election  law  reform.  A  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  focused  during  this 
debate  upon  the  need  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  funds  to  conduct  political 
campaigns. 

A  need  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  im- 
portance is  to  regulate  the  making  and 
the  use  of  private  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  to  prevent  use  of  money  from 
improper  sources  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

In  my  view,  the  public  attention 
focused  upon  this  problem,  the  congres- 
sional attention  given  to  this  problem, 
the  attention  of  the  press  upon  the  need 
for  action  brought  about  by  this  debate 
has  created  a  political  climate  more  con- 
ducive to  enactment  of  a  compreheiisive 
election  reform  law  than  we  have  ever 
had  before. 

An  amendment  Is  pending.  Because 
of  understandings  which  will  be  revealed 
in  short  order,  in  which  I  have  partici- 
pated, I  shall  not  speak  at  length  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  have  felt  that  the  first  step  toward 
enactment  of  a  genuine  election  reform 
law  was  the  repeal  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966, 
because  I  regard  It  as  an  imsound  and 
unworkable  measure  which  would  stand 
as  a  barrier,  as  an  obstacle,  to  election 
law  reform. 

With  the  pending  amendment,  we 
have  come  the  full  circle.  We  are  back 
where  we  were  last  October.  In  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  session.    The  pending 
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amendment  Is  20  pages  of  technical  lan- 
guage, which  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
committee  consideration,  which  was  not 
available  in  print  until  early  today,  and 
which  cannot  under  the  circumstances 
receive  the  detailed  consideration  which 
a  subject  so  Important  requires  and  de- 
serves. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  briefly  that 
most  of  the  basic  defects  of  the  1966  law 
are  contained  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment. In  some  respects  it  is  even  more 
faulty.  I  should  like  to  catalog  some  of 
the  defects. 

No.  1 :  It  would  provide  a  vast  amount 
of  money  without  adequate  safeguards, 
without  protection  of  the  public  interest, 
and  without  protection  against  the  usur- 
pation of  the  public  will,  it  places  no 
limits  whatsoever  upon  private  contribu- 
tions, and  would  commingle  in  presiden- 
tial campaigns  private  money  with  pub- 
lic money,  taxpayers'  money  with  private 
political  money,  from  whatever  sources, 
however  questionable. 

It  creates  a  danger  for  the  political 
party  structure.  The  pending  amend- 
ment, in  my  view,  poses  a  greater  danger 
than  the  1966  act.  The  1966  act  pro- 
vides that  this  large  sum,  estimated  at 
$60  million,  would  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  two  major  political 
parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  that 
this  public  money  shall  be  paid  either  to 
the  candidates  for  President  or  to  the 
agents  of  the  candidates  for  President, 
and  then  it  provides  that  such  agent 
shall  not  be  an  official  of  a  political 
party.  What  Senator  wishes  to  vote  for 
that  measure? 

I  point  out  that  on  page  9  there  Is  a 
nullity.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail,  but  if 
Senators  will  examine  the  amendment, 
they  will  find  a  reference  to  a  section  in 
the  amendment  which  does  not  even 
exist.  Yet,  at  3 :  30  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  vote  on  a  bill  of  21  pages.  I  have  read 
it.  I  demanded  a  copy  last  night.  My 
staff  and  I  have  examined  it  word  for 
word.  But  no  committee  has  done  so. 
And  I  daresay  not  too  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  It  seeks  to  deal  only  with  the 
presidential  campaign.  Are  candidates 
for  President  the  only  candidates  for 
public  office  who  need  attention,  who 
need  financial  assistance  in  political 
campaigns?  Is  the  office  of  President 
the  only  office  in  our  system  that  needs 
the  protection  of  law? 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. What  we  need  is  what  I  hope 
out  of  this  we  shall  get — a  thorough- 
going election  law  reform  that  will  make 
some  adequate  provision  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  And  what  Is  the  public 
interest?  It  is  that  the  election  of  pub- 
lic officials  is  a  public  matter  In  which 
the  vital  Interest  of  our  Republic  is  in- 
exorably fixed. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment,  but  because  of  a  motion 
which  is  soon  to  follow,  I  shall  not  speak 
further  against  it. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  my  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  connection  with 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  about  the  amendment  to  a 
provision  that  Is  not  in  the  bill,  it  is  a 
printing  error.  I  am  informed,  and  it 
should  be  204(b)  instead  of  204(d). 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  make  a  major 
point  of  this.  But  the  same  error  has 
appeared  in  previous  drafts.  I  have  been 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  completely  concur 
in  many  of  the  things  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  said.  We  must  have 
some  way  to  control  these  expenses.  We 
must  have  some  way  to  require  public 
participation  in  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives.  We  must  have 
some  way  to  do  many  of  the  things  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  sug- 
gested. But  it  seems  to  me  that  because 
of  emergency  and  immediacy,  the  way 
to  do  it  Is  to  leave  this  concept  of  public 
participation  on  the  boofcj,  and  then  the 
Senator  and  I  can  go  to  work  in  the  com- 
mittee—and the  chairman  has  said  that 
he  will  conduct  hearings— and  correct 
this  situation. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I 
have  frequently  said  that  the  1966  act 
operates  as  a  hindrance  instead  of  an 
inducement.  But  if  It  can  be  repealed 
at  a  date  certain,  and  if  time  Is  allowed 
in  which  a  committee  can  act,  then  I 
would  be  agreeable  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  only  have  6  minutes  remaining 
We  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  last  year  President  Johnson 
said: 

Public  confidence  In  the  election  process  Is 
the  foundation  of  public  confidence  In 
government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  truer  words 
have  ever  been  spoken. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  I  believe  we  all 
recognize  that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  re- 
vision of  our  present  election  system. 
There  is  a  need  for  some  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  encourage  and  foster 
the  participation  of  a  greater  number  of 
people  in  the  election  process.  I  believe 
we  have  a  general  agreement,  regardless 
of  how  we  approach  it.  that  we  need 
some  method  of  helping  to  finance  these 
campaigns  other  than  through  contri- 
butions on  the  present  basis. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  constructive  sug- 
gestions when  they  recommended  a  pro- 
vision by  which  each  individual  could 
contribute  up  to.  we  will  say,  $100  to  the 
party  or  to  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 
But  I  believe  that  inherent  in  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced  through- 
out the  years  by  President  Kennedy, 
President  Johnson,  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  all  those  who  have  been 
advocating  this  proposal,  is  the  fact  that 
In  order  to  get  a  greater  participation  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  Individ- 


uals, the  average  man,  you  have  to  give 
to  that  man  the  right  to  make  his  con- 
tribution to  the  party  of  his  choice  or  to 
the  Individual  candidate  of  his  choice. 
That  is  the  foundation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly,  if  a  man  wishes  to  start  a 
third  party  he  has  a  perfect  right,  under 
our  democratic  system,  to  do  so. 

If  his  friends  want  to  contribute  to 
his  support  they  have  that  right  under 
our  system,  and  we  must  defend  that 
right. 

I  believe  that  the  most  Important  part 
of  any  election  reform  act  that  might  be 
passed  would  be  that  we  protect  and  safe- 
guard the  right  of  every  individual  in 
America  to  select  the  individual  candi- 
date he  wishes  to  support  and  to  make 
h;s  contribution  accordingly.  Under  the 
proposal  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  it  is  suggested  that  we  check 
off  $1  on  each  tax  return.  If  a  taxpayer 
checks  off  $1.  it  means  that  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  he  wants  to  contribute  $1 
toward  the  political  process.  If  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  he 
must  contribute  an  equal  amount  to  the 
Republican  Party.  Under  this  bill,  if 
(jeorge  Wallace  or  anybody  else  wanted 
to  run.  they  would  have  a  perfect  right 
to  run  under  our  American  system. 
However,  that  same  man  who  wants  to 
contribute  to  the  party  of  his  choice  must 
contribute  to  every  third  party. 

Conceivably,  there  could  be  a  candidate 
who  was  running  and  protesting  the  war 
in  Vietnam  or  our  policies. 

As  a  citizen.  I  would  resent  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  party 
of  my  choice.  I  would  have  to  contribute 
to  a  candidate  with  whom  I  was  in  strong 
disagreement.  If  such  a  proposal  were 
to  be  left  on  the  books,  we  would  not 
have  accomplished  anything. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  point  that  I 
wish  to  make  Is  that  there  are  absolutely 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  reporting  meth- 
ods, or  how  the  money  will  be  handled. 
It  is  proposed  under  one  section  that 
the  money  will  be  turned  over  to  a  man- 
ager and  that  he  would  distribute  It  un- 
der the  provisions  and  guidelines  out- 
lined In  section  204(d).  However,  upon 
reading  the  bill,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
a  section  204(d) .  They  left  that  out  and 
they  have  no  section  204(d) .  Therefore, 
he  would  distribute  the  money  as  he  saw 
fit.  There  is  no  restriction  under  the  law. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  the  job.  it  should 
be  done  after  careful  study  and  hearings 
at  which  representatives  of  the  two  ma- 
jor parties,  or  any  opposing  party  can 
testify,  and  where  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  is  a  key  factor  In  operations 
under  the  proposed  measure,  would  like- 
wise be  able  to  testify  on  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  proposals.  That  should  be  con- 
sidered. Thereafter,  a  bill  could  be  re- 
ported out  to  the  Senate,  after  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
Senate  because  we  are  hoping  to  ap- 
proach the  vote.  However.  I  again  refer 
to  the  three  previous  Presidents  who 
have  all  pointed  out  the  complete  in- 
adequacy of  our  existing  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
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Every  one  of  three  Presidents — Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson — has  insisted 
that  with  any  measure  to  raise  or  help 
to  raise  campaign  funds  there  must  be 
accompanying  guidelines  and  a  report- 
ing system  which  would  require  ade- 
quate accounting  for  the  funds.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  equally  Important,  If 
not  more  Important,  than  It  would  be 
to  pour  $30  million  into  each  party's  so- 
called  slush  fund  under  the  control  of 
any  one  individual  of  either  party. 

It  Is  most  important  that  we  do  get 
some  reforms  of  our  existing  law,  but  in 
getting  those  reforms  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  Improve  the  law  and  not 
take  a  major  step  backward,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
vote. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  quo- 
mm  call  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  GORE  ad- 
dressed the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  think  that 
there  should  be  In  the  Recobd  a  firm 
statement  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  vote 
I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  know  before 
I  cast  my  vote  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  hope  that  in  the 
6  minutes  remaining  on  our  side  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  will 
again  reaffirm  the  position  he  has  af- 
firmed all  along:  There  will  be  hearings, 
whatever  the  outcome.  There  will  be 
hearings  and  a  determination  as  to  all  of 
these  propositions  In  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  still 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  have  not 
heard  any  Senator  say  whether  condi- 
tions will  be  imposed  on  this  recommit- 
tal as  to  the  time  in  which  the  metisure 
shall  be  reported.  I  have  not  heard  any 
Information  as  to  when  the  Investment 
tax  credit  proposals  shall  be  reported 
back,  if  that  is  part  of  the  program,  with- 
out the  encumbrance  of  all  the  things 
that  have  been  offered  or  voted  upon. 
I  have  not  had  any  assurance  as  to  what 
Is  to  be  done  after  this  vote,  and  I  think 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  have  that  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment,  will  return  momen- 
tarily to  the  Chamber  and  speak  for  the 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  might  propound  his  request 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
answer  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  vote  that  comes  now  will  be  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  last  night  before  the  Senate 
adjourned.  It  is  a  very  long  amend- 
ment. It  was  not  in  print  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  not  in  print  until  this  morning. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
much.    What  happens  after  that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  and,  of  course,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  can  speak 
for  himself,  but  he  does  have  in  mind  of- 
fering a  motion  to  recommit  that  will 
contain  some  restrictions  and  he  will 
make  that  proposal  after  we  complete  the 
vote  on  the  instant  Eimendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  a  good  proposal,  but  I  do  think 
that  those  of  us  who  are  going  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  should  know  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome,  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be 
made  by  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  it  carry  a  pro- 
vision for  reporting  back  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  measure  at  an  early 
date? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  fMr.  Metcalf]  for  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  understood  that 
we  will  start  to  vote  at  3:30.  Our  side 
has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
not  object  to  the  request  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  does  not  extend  the 
vote  beyond  3:30. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  understood 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  will  have  6 
minutes,  or  whatever  time  is  remaining. 
It  is  understood  that  the  voting  will 
begin  at  3 :  30.  regardless. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  will  suspend  the 
quorum  call  and  the  voting  will  start 
not  later  than  3:30. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  get  1 
minute,  that  is  his  hard  luck. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  he  does  not  get 
here  until  3:29  he  will  have  1  minute  to 
address  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  that  there 
be  a  quorum  call  with  the  time  not 
charged  to  either  side  ?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection  and  It  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  need 
only  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  again  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  amendment.  I  have  followed  the 
debate  very  carefully.  I  have  spoken  on 
this  problem  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  that  the  analysis  of  the 
bill  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana shows,  really,  that  the  amendment, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  an  improvement 
over  the  legislation  in  the  Long  bill  which 
was  passed  last  year,  in  many  areas,  Is 
far,  far  more  dangerous. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
turn  it  down. 

I  think  that  the  concept  of  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  having  the  right  and  the 
authority  to  turn  over  $30  million  to  his 
agent  is  a  most  dangerous  precedent  and 
would  give  imequal  authority  and  power 
not  only  to  a  presidential  candidate  but 
also  to  those  who  might  be  his  associates 
or  his  intimates. 

This  is  a  dangerous  precedent  espe- 
cially for  political  parties  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  will  turn  It 
down. 

I  understand,  from  my  conversations 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that 
there  might  be  some  efforts  made,  after 
the  vote  on  this  matter  is  taken,  to  re- 
turn the  whole  question  to  a  congres- 
sional conmiittee  which  would  report  on 
election  reforms. 

I  think  that  would  be  most  worthwhile. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  area  which 
needs  greater  attention  than  this.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  atmosphere  has  been 
created,  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  reforms  in 
a  vital  and  significant  area  of  our  na- 
tional Ufe. 

LET  trs  KEEP  POLITICAL  FINANCING  VOLTTNTABT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preddent.  in  the 
Senate's  haste  last  year  to  pass  the  For- 
eign Investment  Tax  Act  and  adjourn  an 
already  prolonged  89th  Congress,  it 
agreed  to  a  proposal  which,  I  believe, 
JeojMirdlzed  our  free  electoral  system  and 
opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  moral 
interpretations  and  legal  problems. 

This  law,  which  has  drawn  a  great 
deal  of  criticism,  was  passed  as  title  in 
of  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act,  which 
Itself  was  given  the  nickname,  the 
Christmas  tree  bill.  Title  m  is  entitled 
the  "Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966." 

In  practice,  the  act  authorizes  the 
financing  of  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns with  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  money  with  political  destina- 
tions is  to  be  drawn  from  a  fund  set  up 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
income  tax  revenues.  Taxpayers  will 
find  a  check-off  box  on  their  income  tax 
forms  by  which  they  can  direct  the 
Treasury  Department  to  deduct  $1  frcwn 
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their  tax  payments  as  a  political  contri- 
bution. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Campaign  Act  has 
much  more  potential  for  violence  to  oiu* 
independent  political  institutions.  A  de- 
tailed reevaluation  of  the  law  is  needed, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  is  what  can  be 
accomplished. 

In  effect,  the  Campaign  Act  would  be 
an  invitation  to  the  taxpayer  not  to 
bother  too  much  about  candidates  and 
their  qualifications. 

It  relieves  the  would-be  political  con- 
tributor of  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
which  political  party  he  wishes  to  sup- 
port. It  relieves  him  of  the  responsibil- 
ity to  review  the  issues  of  the  day  and  to 
support  the  party  which  best  represents 
his  views.  It  relieves  him  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  studying  the  candidates  and  of 
weighing  and  comparing  their  abilities 
and  talents.  It  thus  discourages  the 
making  of  value  judgments  by  contribu- 
tors and  it  encourages  political  medioc- 
rity. 

What  I  would  call  the  Pandora's  box 
feature  of  the  act  is  its  tendency  to  fur- 
ther engage  the  bureaucracy  In  politics. 
No  matter  how  concretely  the  formula  is 
set  out  in  the  legislative  language  and 
no  matter  how  safe  the  guidelines  may 
appear  now,  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
anyone  who  will  not  concede  that  the 
precedent  of  bureaucratic  involvement  in 
politics  is  further  entrenched  by  this  act. 

Congressional  investigating  commit- 
tees have  turned  up  many  instances  of 
biureaucratlc  Involvement  in  politics. 
The  precedent  established  here  is  not 
btireaucratic  involvement  in  politics,  but 
in  campaign  financing. 

Although  a  celling  of  $1  is  now  set  for 
each  taxpayer  as  a  volimtary  checkoff, 
it  will  surprise  no  one  when,  in  a  few 
years,  this  is  found  to  be  inadequate  and 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  enlarge  the  sec- 
tion and  the  amount,  and  there  will  be 
further  erosions  of  the  right  of  individual 
Americans  to  make  pers^mal  decisions 
concerning  their  contributions  to  politi- 
cal parties. 

It  is  said  that  campaigning  is  ex- 
pensive, and  so  it  is.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  we  should  take  the  lid  off  political 
spending,  as  we  have  taken  it,  as  it  looks 
at  times,  off  governmental  spending. 
The  financial  effect  of  title  m  is  to  in- 
crease the  ability  of  both  political  parties 
to  wage  increasingly  expensive  cam- 
paigns. Both  are  now  bound  by  the  bal- 
ance sheet;  by  a  certain  reluctance  to 
go  too  close  to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
in  a  few  years  $1  checkoff  contributions 
under  the  act  would  be  found  too  meager 
to  do  the  job.  Politics  has  away  of 
working  like  that:  the  pilot  plan  of  to- 
day is  the  vital  suid  necessary  program 
of  tomorrow — at  ten  times  the  price. 

Political  campaigns  do  not  cost  a  given 
amount.  Actually,  it  is  only  on  a  com- 
parative basis  that  political  fund  raising 
has  meaning.  With  a  well-stocked 
"war  chest,"  a  party  In  this  situation 
could  do  much  to  outsell,  and  outshout, 
the  opposition.  As  contributors,  all 
Americans  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
withhold  financing  at  the  first  sign  that 
elected  ofBclals  are  not  living  up  to  the 
standards  expected  of  them. 

Serious  as  the  implications  of  the  act 


may  be,  there  is  none  more  serious  than 
the  implication  that  political  parties  are 
the  arms  of  government.  Political 
parties  are  not  Government  agencies.  In 
order  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people,  such  parties  must  be 
understood  and  remain  as  essentially 
private  organizations,  notwithstanding 
that  fact  that  parties  must  seek  the 
widest  possible  membership  and  seek  to 
interest  and  influence  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  people. 

Strong  and  independent  political 
parties  are  necessary  to  check  and  review 
and  warn  of  dangerous  trends  in  the 
bureaucracy  of  goverrmient.  Political 
parties  are  watchdogs  and  the  louder 
they  bay,  the  safer  we  are. 

The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  is  simply  another  example  of 
the  fallacy  of  thinking  of  parties  as  pub- 
lic institutions.  They  are  private  organi- 
zations seeking  to  influence  public 
actions. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  89-809,  of  which  the  act  is  a  part, 
the  able  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  sought 
to  delete  this  particular  title.  His  motion 
was  narrowly  defeated  33  to  39. 

Amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  Tennessee  CMr. 
Gore]  and  Senator  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware to  the  Investment  credit  bill  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Cam- 
paign Pimd  Act  among  adverse  compli- 
cations. After  a  quite  detailed  review, 
such  adverse  complications  were  recog- 
nized by  a  majority  present  and  voting. 

The  matter  is  once  more  before  us, 
just  a  few  days  later.  Hopefully,  the 
Senate  will  again  see  fit  to  support  Sena- 
ator  Williams  of  Delaware  and  Senatoi 
Gore. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  convinced  that  good  govern- 
ment comes  about  when  we  finance  cam- 
paigns with  small  contributions.  In  my 
judgment,  nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
a  $1  contribution  which  every  taxpayer 
would  be  encouraged  to  make. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
$1  finance  both  major  parties,  so  that 
no  matter  who  wins,  whether  it  be  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat,  the  winning 
candidate  would  not  have  to  make  any 
commitments  which  would  separate  him 
from  his  own  conscience,  would  not  have 
to  commit  himself  to  the  moneylenders 
or  to  the  defense  contractors,  would  not 
have  to  make  any  special  promises  to  the 
monopolists  in  this  country,  and  would 
not  have  to  promise  anything  to  any  in- 
dustrial group,  labor  union,  or  anyone 
else. 

It  has  been  suggested,  why  not  con- 
tribute that  money  to  the  party  of  our 
choice.  Let  me  say.  that  is  how  I  started 
out  with  this  proposal. 

I  felt  that  we  should  do  It  that  way, 
but  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee that  few  people  would  really  know 
at  the  time  they  made  the  decision  If 
they  wished  to  contribute  to  the  Demo- 
cratic or  the  Republican  Parties.  There- 
fore, if  we  contributed  $1,  50  cents  would 
go  to  the  Republican  Party  and  50  cents 
to  the  Democratic  Party  so  that  both 
sides  could  be  heard,  so  that  both  sides 


could  communicate  with  the  voters.  That 
Is  what  we  are  talking  about  here— the 
right  to  conununicate  with  the  people. 

We  are  also  talking  about  the  right  to 
have  campaign  transportation  paid  for. 
This  last  Item  Is  very  Important,  Mr 
President.  I  have  talked  with  some  peo- 
ple who  were  familiar  with  Harry  Tru- 
man's experience  in  1948 — when  he  got 
to  Boston  and  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  move  the  Truman  train  out 
of  Boston.  A  nationwide  plea  was  made 
to  find  some  money  to  move  the  train  out 
of  Boston,  and  they  were  successful  In 
that.  The  train  got  as  far  as  Topeka, 
Kans.,  and  then  they  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  move  the  train  out  of  Topeka. 

Someone  told  me  that  Harry  Truman 
spoke  to  the  man  who  had  been  his  part- 
ner in  the  haberdashery  business  and 
said  to  him,  "Please  help  me  find  enough 
money  to  move  my  train  out  of  Topeka." 
This  man  went  and  mortgaged  his  home 
and  also  tried  to  find  every  last  nickel 
that  he  could  to  move  old  Harry  out  of 
Topeka  to  the  next  town.  Then  Harry 
had  to  go  on  to  the  next  stop  and  plead 
for  money  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
man  who  presently  occupies  the  White 
House  can  find  enough  money  to  finance 
a  campaign. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  an- 
other Harry  Truman  some  day.  There 
will  be  another  Andy  Jackson.  There 
will  be  another  Bob  LaPollette.  There 
win  be  another  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
There  will  be  another  Abraham  Lincoln. 
They  will  need  this  bill  so  that  they  can 
fight  for  what  is  right  without  having  to 
sell  their  souls  to  be  President. 

If  I  prevail  on  this  vote,  I  will  support 
the  majority  leader  in  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill,  conduct  hearings,  and  let 
everyone  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  agreement,  that  request 
carmot  be  made  until  the  time  Is  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIOrNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  LouislEina  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  got  a  minute.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  using  his  time.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  using  mine. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry — a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry— I  was  on  my  feet  before  that  bell 
began  to  ring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor, 
and  he  has  the  right  to  call  for  a  quorum 
with  1  minute  remaining  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Call  the 
quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFPtCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object.  I  insist  on  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  demand  that  the  clerk 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  3  minutes  left  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President ] 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  I  want  a 
quorum  call  In  this  Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  can  always  call  for  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object  to  calling  off  the  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
states  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object  to 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  was  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment, and  we  still  have  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor  from  Delaware  asked  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded.  There  was  no  objection. 
The  Chair  waited  to  hear  whether  there 
was  any  objection,  and  the  Chair  heard 
none.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  can 
ask  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  as  I  understand  It,  the  vote 
was  to  begin  at  3:30  o'clock.  We  have  3 
minutes  left  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
understand  that  I  have  been  recognized; 
Is  that  not  correct?  We  have  a  right  to 
use  our  time  before  a  quorum  is  called. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  make  his  request.  I  do  not 
agree.  We  do  not  get  unanimous  con- 
sent when  Senators  do  not  agree  to  It.  I 
do  not  agree  that  the  call  for  the  quorum 
be  called  off. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
trjing  to  comply  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  is  that  we  be- 
gin to  vote  at  3:30  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  please  withhold  for  a  moment? 
Let  the  Chair  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  not  hear  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  rescind 
the  order  for  the  quorum,  the  Chair  did 
hear  It,  and  waited.  In  the  hope  that  if 
there  was  any  objection.  It  would  be 
heard. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  point  of  order.  The  hour  of 
3:30  o'clock  having  arrived,  all  time 
should  now  be  yielded  back. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  for  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll  and  Mr.  Aikbn  an- 
swered "nay." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  Is  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  not  an  agree- 
ment made  that  we  would  start  voting 
at  3:30? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quorum 
call  had  been  started.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  had  answered.  We  cannot  In- 
terrupt a  quorum  call  unless  there  Is 
unanimous  consent  to  call  It  off 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  rescind  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  never  going 
to  happen  again.  In  good  faith  I  am  re- 
questing   

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Clerk 
win  continue  to  call  the  ron. 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  quorum  caU  be 
rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object.  I 
want  a  quorum  caU.  I  want  a  quorum 
In  the  Chamber.    I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  It^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  not  a  true 
statement  of  fact  that  at  about  3:20  the 
Chair  was  asked  if  the  vote  would  begin 
at  3:30  and  the  Chair  answered  "yes"' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
must  advise  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  a  quonim  call  is  in  progress, 
and  untn  the  call  Is  completed  the  Sena- 
tor cannot  make  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object  to 
any  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  has  been  no 
response  to  the  quorum  caU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    CaU  the  quoriim. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  can  of  the  roU,  and  the  foUowlng 
Senators  answered  to  their  names : 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Btirdlck 

Byrd.Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 
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Oaae 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oore 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Harris 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolllngB 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Kucbel 


Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Russell 

Scott 


Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Wmiams,  N.J. 

WUUams,  Del. 

Yarboroiigh 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  3  minutes  be  accorded 
to  those  In  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sur- 
render the  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senate  win  now  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MORTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Muh- 
phy].  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
caUed) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pidr 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruzning].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were  at 
Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (when  his  name  was 
CEdled) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stkn- 
nis].  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  roUcaU  was  concluded. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  tuinounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grxtening]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monronby]  are  absent  on 
ofQclal  business. 

I  also  tinnounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chitrch],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr,  STDnns] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUUHKii.    I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  Is  absent  because  of  illness  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattixld]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  46, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[No.  90  Leg.] 
TEAS— M 


Anderson 

B«ztlett 

Bftyb 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Dodd 

KUender 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 


Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Bennett 


Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 


Church 
Bastland 
Fulbrlgbt 
Omening 


Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Monrtale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 42 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Ftong 

Oore 

OrllTln 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastors 

Pell 

ProxnUre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

WUllama,  N.J. 

Tarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Lausche 

Miller 

Morse 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Percy 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

wmiams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Oak. 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Hatfield 
McClellan 
Monroney 
Morton 


Murphy 
Prouty 
Russell 
Stennls 


So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  motion  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  so  that  everyone  can  hear 
the  motion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  attaches  will  please 
be  orderly.  Conversatlcm  in  the  galleries 
will  cease. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion, 
as  follows: 

Motion 

I  move  that  Hit.  6960  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Wnance  with  the  following 
Instructions : 

1)  To  report  back  forthwith  provisions 
which  relate  to  restoring  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  a  provision  providing  for  an  ex- 
piration date  of  July  31,  1967  on  the  Freei- 
dentlal  Campaign  Fund  law  of  1966. 

2)  To  report  back  within  six  weeks  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign P^ind  law  of  1966. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  to  be  reported 
forthwith  are  as  follows: 

That  sections  48(j)  and  167(1)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064  (defining  sus- 
pension period)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31,  1967"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "March  9,  19flT'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  46(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  limitation 
on  Investment  credit  based  on  amount  of 
tax)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"(B)  for  taxable  years  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  26  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  ex- 
ceeds (26,000,  or 

"(C)  for  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  60  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
liabUlty  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as 
exceeds  $26,000.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  applying  subparagraph  (C) 
to  a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January 
1,  1968,  and  ending  after  December  31,  1967, 
the  percent  referred  to  in  such  subparagraph 
shall  be  the  sum  of  25  percent  plus  the  in- 
terest which  beers  the  same  ratio  to  26 
percent  as  the  number  of  days  in  such  year 
after  December  31,  1967.  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  days  In  such  year." 

Sec.  3.  Section  48(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  property 
used  outside  the  United  States)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)(1)  "or  Is  c^>erated  un- 
der contract  with  the  United  States". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  March  9.  1967. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Law  of  1966  expiree  on  July  31,  1967. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  requested  order, 
and  the  Chair  requests  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
13  days  the  Senate  has  been  bogged  down 
in  a  bill  which  has  been  cluttered  with 
numerous  amendments,  none  of  which 
are  actually  germane,  although  all  of 
them — under  the  indulgent  rules  of  the 
Senate— can  be  considered  so  technically. 
I  have  voted  against  some  of  these 
amendments  and  for  some  of  these 
amendments,  one  of  the  latest  being  the 
McOovern  amendment  on  a  reduction  on 
frozen  beef  and  veal  imports.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  in  the  Senate  that  all  of 
these  amendments  will  be  knocked  out  in 
conference.  The  fact  is  that  the  place 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  all  of 
these  proposals — meritorious  or  not — is 
In  committee,  where  adequate  and  de- 
tailed hearings  can  be  held  and  where 
the  committees  charged  by  the  Senate 
with  responsibility  for  considering  such 
legislation  will  be  able  to  carry  out  that 
function  with  dignity,  decorum,  and  ded- 
ication. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  made  a  good  point 
on  yesterday  when  he  called  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  shoddy  procedure  which 
we  have  been  following  for  all  too  long 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  He  was 
joined  by  several  other  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and,  in  effect,  they  all 
stated  that  it  was  time  for  the  leadership 
to  assume  Its  responsibility.  That  re- 
sponsibility can  be  assumed  and  will  be 
assumed,  but  It  cannot  get  ansrwhere  im- 
less  the  Senate  as  a  whole  supports  the 
course  which  the  leadership  advises  by 
giving  the  leadership  its  consent.  We 
have,  in  my  opinion,  been  acting  like 
school  bojrs  and  prima  donnas — and  I 
include  myself  in  those  categories — In 
the  matter  supposedly  under  discussion 
and  debate.  It  is  time — long  past  the 
time — that  we  act  as  Senators  of  the 
United  States;  that  we  get  down  to  bed- 
rock and  apply  ourselves  to  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance 


under  the  chairmanship  of  its  distin- 
guished chairman  and  with,  I  believe, 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  that 
committee. 

For  13  days  now,  the  Senate  has  been 
considering  HH.  6950,  which  initially 
Just  restored  the  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation.  During  that 
time,  however,  I  rarely  heard  mentioned 
the  Investment  incentive  proposal.  The 
Senate  has  been  preoccupied  with  other 
matters.  It  has  discussed  oil  depletion 
and  meat  Imports.  It  has  strongly  de- 
bated an  excise  tax  reduction,  a  social 
security  program,  and  a  medicare  expan- 
sion. It  has  adopted  a  long-sought- 
after  education  tax  credit,  more  liberal 
social  security  age  criteria,  and  new 
guidelines  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  And  finally,  much  of  the  time  has 
been  spent,  first,  in  rewriting  and  then 
in  repealing  altogether,  the  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

Today  we  again  commenced  to  re- 
write the  Election  Fund  Act.  and  in  effect 
repeal  the  repeal  we  adopted  last  week. 
This  measure  is  truly  a  Christmas  tree 
bill,  as  unseasonable  as  it  may  be  at  this 
time.  The  business  community  is  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  the  Congress  and 
particularly  the  Senate  will  do  on  the 
basic  measure  to  restore  the  investment 
credit. 

The  time  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  has  arrived.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  moved  to  recommit  the 
pending  measure  with  the  instructions 
which  have  been  announced  already  to 
the  Senate. 

Since  my  return  from  Montana  2 
weelcs  ago,  I,  like  all  Members  in  this 
body,  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  issue  of  public  assistance  to  the 
financing  of  elections.  I  have  discussed 
with  both  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  presidential  campaign  fund  law  the 
question  of  a  special  committee  or  the 
Committee  on  Finance  handling  this 
matter. 

The  chsilrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  successfully  steered  through 
Congress  one  proposed  on  financial  as- 
sistance to  presidential  campaigns— 
that  proposal  legitimately  came  from  his 
committee.  The  financing  method  sug- 
gested then,  and  Indeed,  most  of  the 
variations  proposed  since,  all  affect  the 
tax  structure.  They  are  clearly  within 
the  dominion  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. It  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that 
the  matter  should  be  returned  to  that 
committee,  responsible  not  only  for  the 
financing  of  elections  but  also  for  the 
original  impetus  in  this  field. 

Over  the  years,  many  campaign  fund- 
ing proposals  have  been  made.  But 
Congress  and  the  Nation  generally  have 
always  found  other  matters  of  more  ap- 
parent priority  imtll  last  year,  when  the 
Senate,  imder  the  forceful  and  excellent 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  made  a  Judgment  of 
great  moment — that  national  campaigns 
require  public  financial  suiH>ort.  His- 
tory will  recount  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
broke  the  logjam  of  Inattention  and  led 
the  forces  in  the  first  successful  effort 
to  bring  sanity  and  wisdom  to  the  prob- 
lem   of    financing    national    elections. 
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With  him,  the  senior  Senators  from 
Delaware  and  Tennessee  [Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Gore]  deserve  greet  praise  for 
assisting  in  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  on  this  most  im- 
portant issue. 

It  is  Edmost  unanimous  in  this  body 
that  while  the  law  passed  last  fall  was  a 
significant  start,  it  was  not  enough — that 
the  establishment  of  a  source  of  money 
simply  does  not  answer  all  of  the  ques- 
tions raised.  What  is  needed  now  is  a 
set  of  safeguards  to  Insure  that  campaign 
money  is  properly  obtained  and  spent,  to 
make  certain  that  the  basic  intent  of 
the  law  is  carried  out. 

Last  year's  swift  action  and  the  debate 
these  pstst  3  weeks  have  focused  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  electorate  generally  on 
the  real  need  for  public  participation  to 
offset  the  astronomical  costs  of  elections. 
Even  further,  attention  was  focused  on 
specific  provisions  and  possible  ramifica- 
tions of  the  present  law.  The  need  for 
public  participation  to  help  finance  elec- 
tions is  no  longer  a  cause  celebre — it  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  the  suddenness 
of  its  accomplishment  has  burdened  us 
with  the  additional  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  funding  is  properly  imple- 
mented, that  funds  are  not  misu^d  or 
misapplied. 

Many  approaches  to  provide  safe- 
guards have  been  discussed  these  past  3 
weeks.  The  proposal  of  my  colleague 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  has  great 
merit — In  essence  it  would  expand  the 
base  of  the  public  participation  concept 
to  cover  election  costs  other  than  those 
incuired  on  the  national  level.  It  would 
preserve  for  each  voter  the  voluntary 
choice  of  which  candidate  should  receive 
his  contribution.  It  seems  to  incorpo- 
rate the  best  features  of  the  present  law 
and  of  the  tax  credit  plan — ^pn^Msed  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past.  Some  Sen- 
ators have  recommended  that  the  start 
last  fall  should  be  expanded  to  i)ermlt 
a  $100  deduction  on  income  tax  returns. 
The  administration  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delware  [Mr.  Williams]  both 
proposed  such  a  deduction  plan  in  the 
last  Congress.  Others  claim  that  the 
present  law  should  be  changed  dras- 
tically In  other  ways — that  significant 
additions  must  be  added  to  the  law  to  in- 
sure the  proper  application  of  public 
funds,  and  certain  guidelines  have  t)een 
proposed  on  the  floor  to  improve  this 
facet  of  the  law. 

All  Senators  seem  to  agree  on  one  key 
fact — that  some  refinement  is  in  order. 
The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  prime  mover  behind  our  achievement 
to  date,  agrees.  So  the  issue  now  appears 
to  be  whether  the  present  law  without 
amendments  is  better  than  no  law  at 
all.  The  Senate  decided  that  issue  last 
week  and  again  today.  The  Senate  em- 
phatically said  that  a  law  is  needed,  that 
the  start  made  last  year  was  significant 
but  alone  and  without  safeguards  it 
could  create  more  harm  than  good.  We 
must  abide  by  that  decision. 

My  own  personal  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  law  is  that  last  fall  we  removed 
the  most  significant  obstacle  to  achiev- 
ing the  desired  result  of  relieving  the 
exorbitant  costs  of  a  national  campaign. 
Congress  went  on  record  as  authorizing 


significant  amounts  of  money.  In  excess 
of  $60  million  at  the  most — more  likely 
$2  to  $3  million  if  one  wants  to  be  prac- 
tical— to  finance  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. Our  work  now  is  to  insure  that 
the  commitment  we  made  last  year  to 
defray  political  expenses  with  public 
funds  is  best  suited  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
sures of  increasing  campaign  costs  and 
to  insure  that  the  vital  institutions  of 
our  Government  are  perfected  by  this 
commitment  of  public  funds.  I  agree 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  others 
that  strict  safeguards  are  necessary.  We 
must  not  permit  the  misuse  of  these  pub- 
lic moneys  to  discipline  members  of 
either  of  our  two  great  political  parties 
simply  because  of  disagreement  with 
specific  programs  or  policies  of  the  par- 
ent national  party.  Each  of  our  two 
great  political  parties  presently  accom- 
modates the  full  spectrum  of  political 
thought  in  this  coimtry.  To  me  this  Is 
not  only  the  foundation  of  the  two  party 
system,  it  is  the  strength  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  a  basic  reason  for  this  coun- 
try's stability.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
application  of  public  funds  to  political 
parties  requires  the  strictest  safeguards 
to  insure  that  much  needed  financial 
assistance  to  the  parties  will  not  change 
or  dilute  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  parties  themselves. 

With  election  costs  mushrooming. 
Congress  must  Insure  that  the  Presi- 
dency, and  public  office  generally,  re- 
mains open  to  the  poor  man  as  well  &s 
the  rich.  Congress  now  has  that  op- 
portunity. But  in  presen'ing  an  open 
pathway,  we  must  also  make  certain  that 
the  basic  control  for  the  choice  remains 
with  the  electorate.  We  must  Insure 
that  however  desirable  we  consider  the 
existing  two  party  system,  we  do  not  pre- 
empt the  creation  of  a  viable  political 
party  other  than  those  that  exist  today. 

If  this  motion  is  adopted,  work  on  an 
election  funding  proposal  will  be  done 
in  committee,  where  it  belongs.  It  will 
be  done  this  session  of  Congress.  With 
that  assurance,  further  efforts  to  modify 
the  present  campaign  fund  law,  on  each 
tax  bill  which  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  year,  would  hopefully  be  fore- 
closed. By  placing  an  expiration  date 
on  the  existing  law,  the  momentum 
gained  this  week  on  this  issue  will  not  be 
lost.  There  will  be  no  relapse  of  Inter- 
est— no  dilation  of  the  sharp  focus  gen- 
erated these  past  weeks.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  be  mandated  by 
the  Senate  to  respond  to  the  chairman's 
announced  strong  desire  to  obtain  early 
consideration  of  the  proposals  and  to 
bring  back  to  the  floor  this  session  of 
the  Congress  its  further  recommenda- 
tions. 

While  they  are  provocative,  the  pro- 
posals offered  thus  far  have  Indicated 
the  impossibility  of  attempting  to  create 
on  the  floor  the  type  of  law  apparently 
a  great  majority  of  this  body  thinks  wise. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisi- 
ana addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

As  I  understand  the  language  of  the 


motion  It  would  recommit  the  bill  with 
Instructions  to  report  back  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  restoring  of  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  is:  There 
was  one  amendment  adopted  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  wiiich  related  to  in- 
vestment credit.  It  might  be  said  that 
It  does  not  relate  to  the  restoring  of  the 
investment  credit,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  treatment  within  the  commit- 
tee of  this  measure.  I  refer  to  section  3. 
It  was  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge]. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  should  this  motion  carry,  re- 
port back  a  bill  carrying  all  the  substance 
concerning  the  investment  credit  that 
they  had  in  the  bill  when  it  was  reported 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  It  Is  not  the  in- 
tention, by  the  narrowness  of  interpre- 
tation of  this  langusige,  that  we  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  invade  the  work 
already  done  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  strike  out  any  amendment 
that  they  had  in  the  bill  when  they  re- 
ported it  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  not  aimed  against 
the  Talmadge  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Rnance  to  the 
Senate. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansiield] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  being  well 
aware  of  the  burden  of  leadership  and 
the  necessity  of  this  institution  to  have 
wise,  able,  and  effective  leadership,  I  ex- 
pect to  support  the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  lesuier. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
at  the  request  of  the  President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object  to  speeches.  The  Senator 
can  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  ask  the  following 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  intend  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  In  Its  considerations,  should 
give  appropriate  recognition  and  con- 
sideration to  the  bill  introduced  by  me 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  year  and  reintroduced 
by  me  with  amendments  a  few  days  ago, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assimie  so. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  agree  that  It  might  be  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Committee  on 
Plnance  to  consider  a  bill  Introduced 
by  me  a  wedt   ago,   and  referred   to 
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the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as  to  how 
to  finance  television  and  radio  time  in 
elections? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assume 
so,  but  the  decision  would  have  to  be 
made  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  those  of  us  who  would  support  that 
kind  of  action  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  as  witnesses  before  the 
Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  welcome  such  advice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  yield,  since  I  am  restricted  only  to  a 
question  imder  the  rule,  as  a  result  of 
the  interposition  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  result 
of  the  rules. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  it  is  the  rule,  so 
we  must  abide  by  the  rules. 

Is  it  true,  let  me  ask  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit provides  for  the  expiration  of 
the  existing  statute,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Long  Presidential  Camp>aign 
Financing  Act,  so  that  it  will  expire  on 
the  31st  day  of  July  1957?    Yes,  1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  that  Is  cor- 
rect. But  the  purpose  behind  It  would 
be,  let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  not  to 
point  a  pistol  at  his  head  but.  instead,  to 
assure  consideration  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  legislation  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  already  promised 
to  consider  and  report  within  a  6-week 
period.  By  adopting  the  course  I  sug- 
gest, however,  I  believe  the  Senate  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
and  refine  a  bill,  which  everyone,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  agrees  needs  improve- 
ment. The  adoption  of  this  course,  at 
the  same  time,  would  Insure  that  such 
an  improved  bUl  could  be  acted  upon  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  true  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  minority 
leader,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  made  every  possible  effort  to 
find  common  ground  and  finally  deter- 
mined that  this  would  be  the  best  ap- 
proach to  get  this  proposal  back  to  com- 
mittee, to  strip  it  of  irrelevant  amend- 
ments sind  report  it  heuck  in  a  decent  time 
so  that  the  Senate  could  act  on  Invest- 
ment credit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true.  I  also 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  recom- 
mended to  me  that  a  motion  to  recommit 
be  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  not  true,  also, 
that  we  were  quite  agreed  that,  If  nec- 
essary, we  would  make  the  provision  for 
the  Finance  Committee,  imder  the  rule, 
to  have  jurisdiction  further  to  entertain 
this  question  of  presidential  campaign 
financing.  In  the  hope  that  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  of  July  31,  it  could  come 
into  the  Senate  with  a  bUl  and  If  that 


bill  were  adopted  It  would  take  the  place 
of  what  is  presently  on  the  statute  books 
which  would  expire  on  the  31st  of  July? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
The  joint  leadership  has  indicated  that 
it  would  give  every  assurance  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  prompt  consideration  of  such  a 
measure.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  a 
measure  of  that  kind  would  contain  the 
so-called  election  tax  fund  which  was 
incorporated  last  year  and  which  is  still 
on  the  books.  It  is  our  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  by  this  procedure  we  can  best 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  amendments 
considered  so  vital  to  this  law  will  be 
enacted  before  the  expiration  date  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  do  not  particularly  share  all  the  prem- 
ises of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  concur  in  what  he  seeks 
to  do  in  the  motion  to  recommit,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
yielded  for  a  statement.  That  is  yield- 
ing the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  a  question,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  please  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order.  We  will  have 
orderly  procedure  in  the  Chamber.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes 
to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  intend  to  proceed  with 
my  question. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  If  he  would  advise  the  Senate, 
after  final  disposition  of  this  matter, 
what  the  prospects  are  for  bringing  up 
the  Appalachian  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIZLD.  If  and  when  this 
matter  is  disposed  of,  the  next  order  of 
business,  one  or  two  things  removed  at 
the  most,  would  be  the  Appalachian  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mr  President,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider  

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thought  I  had  been  recognized.  I 
sought  recognition,  and  thought  I  had 
been  recognized,  but  I  wHl  yield  once 
more.    I  will  sit  down  again. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  may  proceed. 

Mr.  H0LLINO8.     Mr.  President,  on 


behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
and  myself,  we  had  submitted — but  there 
is  no  time  to  consider — an  amendment 
on  textiles.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Montana  suggest  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
and  have  it  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  so  that  it  could  be  considered' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  request  it.  If  the  Senator  can- 
not make  that  request  imder  the  rule 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  make  that  request  for 
me?    He  can  make  it  for  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
make  that  request  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  I  do  so  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
only  reference  to  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Act.  which  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  bill  when  it  comes  back  is  the  ter- 
mination date  of  July  31;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Act  would  be  considered  and 
would  be 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  be  retained 
in  the  bill  which  would  be  reported. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
the  committee  considers  it,  will  It  also 
consider  the  various  proposals.  Includ- 
ing the  Presidential  Campaign  Act? 
Whatever  it  reports  will  depend  upon 
what  the  committee  wants  to  do  and 
what  the  Senate  wants  to  do  with  It,  will 
it  not?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  I  understand 
this  request,  it  Is  not  intended,  is  It,  by 
the  Senator's  request,  that  this  be  an  ef- 
fective way  to  finally  get  to  the  date  of 
July  31  and  not  having  had  any  action 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  effectively, 
at  that  point.  It  kills  the  so-called  Long 
campaign  provision?  That  is  not  the 
Intention  of  the  Senate,  is  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  certainly  Is 
not  the  intention.  I  want  to  see  It  re- 
tained. I  want  to  see  amendments 
adopted  and  the  present  law  refined  and 
Improved  In  such  a  way  that  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  strongly  endorses  the  meas- 
ure. I  believe  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  to  Insure  that  necessary  pro- 
tections are  to  Incorporated  to  make  cer- 
tain that  necessary  safeguards  are  In- 
stalled. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator,  as  I 
understand  It.  because  of  his  belief,  as  he 
has  expressed  it.  the  leadership  will 
cooperate  in  getting  a  bill  before  the 
body  of  the  Senate  which  has  to  do  with 
the  financing  of  presidential  campaigns 
by  contributions  such  as  that  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  MANSPIELiD.  You  have  oiu-  word 
for  It  and  even  more,  I,  personally,  will 
do  every  thing  In  my  power  to  see  that 
the  bill,  once  reported,  received  the  high- 
est priority. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield,  In  order  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object  to  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objections 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  shield  for  a 
question?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  moment  ago  a 
question  was  asked,  what  the  effect  would 
be  under  the  previous  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  majority  leader  said  that 
it  would  be  considered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  By  the  committee. 
In  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  that  the  first 
part  of  it  would  be  reported? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  These  are 
proposals  which  he  has  introduced  and 
he  wondered  If  they  would  be  heard  In 
the  Finance  Committee  when  the  elec- 
tion financing  measure  Is  considered. 
I  told  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  assumed  they  would  be.  I  am 
confident  they  would  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  hoped  that  I  would  have  the 
privilege  of  entering  a  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  that  It  would  be  in  order 
then  to  move  that  motion,  but  as  I  have 
been  denied  that  right  by  my  majority 
leader — which  Is  all  right  with  me 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  denied  no  rights  by 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  which  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  give  me  that  much 
consideration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection 
was  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  give 
me  that  consideration? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  objec- 
tion is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  fear  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
understanding here.  It  saddens  me  to 
the  depths  of  my  heart  to  find  that  to  be 
the  case.  I  told  Senators — and  I  say  this 
in  all  good  conscience  and  good  faith — 
that  I  would  recommit  the  bill,  and  that 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  hold 
hearings  and  bring  before  the  Senate 


the  best  judgment  on  this  matter  the 
Finance  Committee  can  muster  for  the 
Senate  to  study  and  consider.  I  prom- 
ise faithfully  that  will  be  the  case.  I 
would  support  a  motion  to  bring  the  Long 
Act  before  the  Senate,  even  if  It  repeals 
it.  I  am  willing  to  do  it  as  soon  as  the 
committee  can  meet.  I  am  willing  to 
start  hearings  on  Monday,  even  before 
the  President  can  tell  us  what  he  thinks 
should  be  done  about  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  to  re- 
peal what  I  think  is  the  best  thing  we 
did  in  the  whole  Congress.  Call  it  pride 
of  authorship ;  call  It  anything  one  wants 
to;  but  having  fought  for  it  1  week,  and 
then  for  2  more  weeks,  and  won  the  bat- 
tle, I  cannot  agree  to  this  proposal. 

I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  any- 
thing reasonable,  to  put  It  on  another  bill, 
anjrthlng  that  would  permit  us,  without 
prejudice,  to  resolve  this  Issue.  I  prom- 
ise to  cooperate.    The  Senator 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  not  the  Sen- 
ator approach  me  and  ask  me  to  make 
a  motion  to  recommit  If  the  Long  amend- 
ment failed  to  pass? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did.  yes; 
and  what  I  had  In  mind  was  that  we 
would  report  out  nothing  but  a  tax  credit 
bill  and  see  if  we  could  keep  it  to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  not  my  present 
motion  in  effect  the  same  thing  I  called 
to  the  Senator's  attention  a  week  ago 
Monday  or  Tuesday  on  my  return  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  did  just  that.  The 
Senator  remembers  how  I  reacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  has  changed  his  mind  In  the 
last  several  days. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my  sug- 
gestion that  we  discuss  It.  I  would  be 
willing  to  do  anything  within  reason.  I 
cannot  agree  to  what  the  Senator  has 
suggested.  I  could  give  a  thousand  alter- 
natives that  I  could  agree  to.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  do  me  the  courtesy 
to  at  least  discuss  the  matter  with  me 
and  discuss  It  with  those  who  have  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  before  he  insists  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  intend  to  Insist 
on  the  motion,  because  I  think  there 
comes  a  time  In  the  life  of  the  leader 
when  he  has  to  produce  or  get  out.  I 
think  we  have  wasted  too  much  time  on 
the  measure.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

1  hope  no  one  gets  the  idea  that  I  value 
the  leadership  above  all  else,  because  I 
do  not;  but  I  do  have  my  responsibility 
as  a  Senator,  and  I  Intend  to  carry  out 
my  responsibility.  When  I  came  back 
from  Montana  I  was  told  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  accept  that  pro- 
posal at  that  time,  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  In  the  last 

2  or  3  days  he  has  suffered  a  change  of 
heart.  Evidently  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood what  was  passed  on  to  me.    If  I 


did,  I  am  sorry.  But,  as  far  as  the  mo- 
tion is  concerned.  It  will  stand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  Senator  feels  that  way. 
I  suppose  I  am  going  to  have  to  discuss 
the  matter  for  a  whUe,  and  In  due  course 
I  will  be  glad  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question  only;  yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  Is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  lose,  inasmuch  as  the 
provision  expires  on  the  last  day  of  July 
1967,  which  gives  the  Senator  at  least  3 
months  to  come  back  with  an  amend- 
ment which  is  similar  to  the  amendment 
the  Senator  just  proposed,  and  which 
passed  by  a  vote  of  46  to  42?  What  does 
the  Senator  have  to  lose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  stated  that  the  bill  we  worked  so 
hard  to  put  on  the  statute  books  expires 
on  July  31  of  this  year.  I  have  enough 
friends  to  talk  that  long.  I  was  hoping 
the  Finance  Committee  would  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  hearings  and  recom- 
mend the  best  bill  we  could  work  out. 
That  is  what  I  was  hoping  for.  I  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  Senator  just  drastically  modified  that 
law,  which  was  passed  last  year,  by  the 
amendment  the  Senator  proposed?  So 
he  has  compromised  his  position.  The 
Seiuitor  has,  by  that  compromise,  ad- 
mitted that  there  should  be  a  modifica- 
tion. Why  is  not  the  Senator  agreeable 
to  working  out  that  modification  in  the 
committee,  coming  out  with  It,  and  we 
will  consider  and  debate  it,  and  pass  it 
by  the  same  vote  of  46  to  42? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  do  that.  I  would  love  to  do  that.  But 
If  we  enact  a  law  to  repeal  one  that  Is 
already  on  the  books,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  get  anything  back  on  the 
books.  At  that  point,  anybody  who  does 
not  like  It  can  talk  It  to  death.  As  long 
as  we  cannot  get  67  votes  for  cloture, 
we  cannot  pass  It. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  majority 
leader  saw  fit  to  withdraw  the  portion 
which  causes  the  expiration  of  the  law 
on  July  31, 1967,  but  still  had  the  balance 
of  his  provision  In,  whereby  It  would  go 
back  to  the  committee  which  would  re- 
port back  In  6  weeks,  the  Senator  would 
not  fight  that;  would  he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  must  admit  that 
I  do  not  Intend  to  withdraw  that  section, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  filibuster 
start  again.  There  would  be  a  filibuster 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  no  matter  what 
we  did.  This  way  we  cut  It  sharp  and 
clean.  I  think  the  Senate  should  take 
this  action,  get  hearings  underway, 
where  a  bill  can  be  considered  judiciously 
and  at  great  length,  within  the  period 
allocated  and  that  such  a  bill  would  be- 
come law  before  July  31, 1967. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
I  would  love  to  do.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  and  happy  to  say  we  will  report 
back  In  6  weeks  on  the  Presidential  Elec- 
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Won  Campaign  Fund  Act.  We  could  re- 
port a  particular  bill,  amend  some  House- 
passed  bill,  or  do  whatever  the  committee 
decides  to  do.  That  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  me.  But  I  cannot  agree  to  accept 
just  one  rider  on  the  bill — a  rider  that 
I  am  most  interested  in — not  as  chair- 
man or  manager  of  the  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  irrelevant  riders 
on  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Ribi- 
coff  amendment  on  it,  because  that  Is  a 
good  funendment.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Byrd  amendment  on  it,  because  I 
think  that  is  a  good  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  amendment  on  it  to  help 
the  cattle  raisers,  because  that  is  also  a 
good  amendment.  If  we  are  going  to  put 
irrelevant  riders  on  the  bill,  ftne;  let  us 
just  fill  it  up  with  amendments.  I  have 
one  to  simplify  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  very  strong  possibility  that, 
if  this  matter  is  not  ftused  up  to  at  this 
time,  we  face  the  i>ossibility  of  its  being 
tacked  on  to  every  tax  bill  or  most  of 
the  tax  bills  that  will  be  coming  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee  this  year  and 
next  year? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  am  aware 
of  that  possibility.  May  I  say  I  would 
pray  that  I  might  have  had  the  chance 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  my  distin- 
guished leader  before  he  made  the  mo- 
tion. I  sui^x)se  he  did  not  discuss  it 
with  any  one,  because  if  he  had  shown 
anyone  the  courtesy  of  discussing  it,  he 
would  have  discussed  it  with  me.  I  am 
willing  to  cooperate  in  almost  anything, 
but  I  cannot  cooperate  with  this.  I  have 
to  do  what  I  can  to  protect  my  rights, 
until  such  time  £is  I  can  have  the  ear  of 
my  distinguished  leader,  have  his  sympa- 
thetic consideration,  and  have  a  chance 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  problem.  Then. 
I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  on  whatever 
we  can  work  out.  I  am  not  adamant  or 
obstinate.  My  distinguished  leader  is  the 
fairest  man  I  have  ever  known  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  the  compliment.  Did  I  not  say  to 
the  Senator  2  weeks  ago  what  I  Intended 
to  do? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
did.  about  2  weeks  ago.  I  did  not  know 
he  had  this  particular  motion  in  mind. 
I  thought  he  had  a  different  motion  In 
mind.  I  am  sorry.  When  a  misimder- 
standing  occurs  between  a  man  who  is 
trying  to  be  as  fair  as  I  am  and  a  man 
who  is  as  kind  and  sympathetic  and  con- 
siderate as  my  majority  leader,  it  is  just 
because,  somehow,  people  fail  to  com- 
municate clearly  with  one  another. 

May  I  say  that  I  will  go  the  extra  mile 
if  the  Senator  will  go  an  extra  mile;  but 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pleads  with 
his  leader  to  let  us  think  about  this 
matter  and  give  some  thought  to  It  and 
try  to  work  it  out  so  both  sides  can  save 
what  they  consider  essential.  If  we  agree 
to  work  it  out  on  that  basis,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  discuss  the  matter. 


Mr.  President.  Senators  may  as  well 
go  ahead  and  get  their  airplanes,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
Senator's  position  that  all  of  these 
amendments  ought  to  go  off,  that  there 
be  no  amendments  at  all? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  position 
is  that  If  business  wsmts  the  investment 
credit — and  I  am  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  they  really  do — we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  pass  the  7  i)ercent  investment 
credit  bill,  period.  We  ought  to  take  ail 
these  other  things  and  study  them,  con- 
duct hearings,  consider  everybody's  ideas 
and  everybody's  amendments,  and  work 
out  the  best  bill  we  can.  Then,  having 
done  the  best  wo  can,  we  will  bring  it  out 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  let  any 
Senator  offer  any  amendment  he  wants 
to  offer. 

Then  we  will  know  we  have  the  best 
thoughts  and  the  best  ideas  of  all  In- 
terested Senators.  We  will  know  we 
have  done  the  best  we  can  with  the 
problem,  and  we  wiU  be  legislating  In  a 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  way. 

May  I  say  concerning  this  campaign 
fund  financing  matter  that  I  personally 
do  not  think  we  will  ever  get  a  bUl  back 
on  the  statute  books,  if  we  repeal  what 
we  have  there  now. 

But  I  pray  for  the  day  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorzI  will  be 
willing  to  sit  down  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff).  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings].  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  we  can  all 
give  their  best  suggestions  as  to  what 
they  think  is  wrong  with  what  we  have, 
and  how  we  can  improve  on  it. 

I  pray  for  the  day  when  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennkdy]  will  come 
to  us  and  say,  "Here  is  how  I  think  you 
can  correct  the  bill;  this  Is  what  I  think 
is  wrong  with  it,  and  here  is  how  it  can 
be  corrected."  I  pray  for  the  day  when 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore] — who  made  a  better  speech  for 
President  Johnson  than  he  did  for  him- 
self; the  man  who  was  the  kejmote  speak- 
er for  the  Democratic  Party  at  its  last 
National  Convention — will  come  to  us 
and  say.  "This  is  what  I  think  is  wrong, 
and  here  is  how  we  can  work  it  out." 

Then,  after  all  of  us  have  given  our 
best  thoughts  and  our  best  efforts  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  I  hope  we  can 
wipe  the  slate  clean.  What  we  now  have 
is  a  very  good  law.  Senators  would  be 
surprised  how  good  it  is,  if  they  will  ac- 
tually study  it.  But  if  any  Senators  are 
disturbed  that  some  particular  mischief 
could  occur,  we  can  put  on  an  amend- 
ment to  guarantee  that  It  will  not  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  basis 
for  such  fears;  a  man  would  be  put  in 
the  penitentiary  for  what  Senators  have 
expressed  they  fear.  But  what  we  have 
on  the  statute  books  now  guarantees  that 
we  will  legislate  in  this  area.  If  we  take 
It  off,  we  may  never  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Did  I  hear  some 


suggestion  that  there  might  be  a  filibus- 
ter if  the  Senate  did  certain  things? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Was  there  also  a 
suggestion  made  that  the  Senator  might 
do  certain  things  if  other  Senators  fili- 
bustered? We  could  pass  a  portion  of 
the  bill,  the  tax  credit  portion,  which  I 
should  like  to  get  done. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I 
would  be  perfectly  content  to  do  that. 
From  my  point  of  view,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  anything  within  reason.  If 
Senators  would  just  talk  to  me  and  clear 
with  me  and  cooperate  with  me,  they 
would  find  me  willing  to  meet  them  more 
than  halfway. 

Mr.  President,  probably  the  most 
thoughtful  editorial  I  have  seen  recently 
on  this  matter  is  In  the  Washington  Post 
today.  Here  is  a  newspaper  which  has 
excoriated  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
but  in  today's  editorial,  entitled  "Way 
Out  for  the  Senate,"  they  suggest  that 
the  Senate  should  do  just  about  what  I 
think  we  ought  to  do — take  what  we 
have  got  and  move  on  from  there. 

The  editorial  says: 

When  any  course  of  action  leads  Into  a 
hopeless  tangle,  often  the  best  way  out  is 
to  back  off  and  start  over  again.  So  It  U 
with  the  Senate's  current  muddle  over  the 
1966  campaign  financing  law.  The  Senate 
recently  voted  by  a  slender  margin  to  repeal 
this  act  by  means  of  a  rider  on  the  Admin- 
istration's 7  per  cent  Investment  credit  bill. 
The  success  of  the  venture  has  encouraged 
the  attachment  of  additional  rldera  to  a 
point  where  the  vital  tax-relief  measure  u 
imperiled.    A  new  start  Is  clearly  in  order. 

One  escape  route  would  be  the  acceptance 
of  Senator  Long's  bid  for  reversal  of  the  vote 
on  the  repeal  rider. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  done. 
We  have  voted  to  reverse  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALK  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator  sus- 
pend for  a  moment,  imtil  order  is  re- 
stored? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  editorial 
continues: 

Another  would  be  a  motion  by  the  Senate 
leadership  to  strip  the  investment  credit  bill 
of  all  extraneous  amendments. 

I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

A  third  would  be  tacit  agreement  that  all 
this  excess  baggage  be  toesed  out  without 
protest  when  the  bill  goes  to  cotiference. 

I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  inso- 
far as  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana  can  tell  now,  does  he  anticipate 
there  will  be  any  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  tonight? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  any 
time  soon ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  a  ques- 
tion only;  yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  contemplate  a  vote  tomorrow? 
I  ask  that  question  simply  because  some 
of  us  wish  to  make  plans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  cannot  tell 
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the  Senator.  I  would  like  to  reach  some 
understanding  with  Senators,  but  untU 
we  can  clear  the  matter  up.  I  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  Is  make  my  speech. 
That  win  take  a  few  hours.  I  would  say 
that  if  the  Senator  has  something  to  do 
between  now  and  tomorrow,  he  would  be 
safe  to  go  ahead  and  take  his  trip,  and 
come  back. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  could  not  be  back  by 
tomorrow. 

But  we  will  not  vote  tonight? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  right ; 
the  Senator  can  count  on  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers, does  he  not,  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  held  up  his  hands  through- 
out this  long  fight? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.    Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers that  a  little  while  ago  he  said  he 
could  complete  the  hearings  on  this 
election  matter  In  6  weeks,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes ;  I  made 
that  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  under  the  proposed  motion  by  the 
leadership,  there  would  be  100  days  in 
which  to  work  out  the  matter,  time  for 
both  hearings,  reports,  and  debate  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  I  ob- 
ject to  Is 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Exactly  100  days.  Is 
what  there  will  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  law 
would  be  a  dead  letter  if  this  bill  passed 
according  to  the  instructions  here,  and 
that  is  why  I  cannot  agree  to  them. 

I  would  be  willing  to  agree,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senate,  to  bring  a  bill  In  here 
about  campaign  financing  and  let  the 
Senate  work  Its  will.  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  further  ques- 
tion. Am  I  correctly  informed  that  the 
Senator,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
a  great  committee,  already  has  in  that 
committee  some  House  tax  bills?  Ijn 
reporting  any  of  them  out,  he  could 
attach  the  work  of  his  6  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  subject  to  one 
of  those  tax  bills;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the 
Senator  is  entirely  correct,  we  could  do 
that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
plead  with  my  distinguished  friend  to 
go  along  with  his  leadership  in  this 
matter.  While  I  have  gone  a  long  way 
with  him,  and  will  continue  to  go  as  far 
as  I  can,  I  could  not  go  with  the  Senator 
In  opposing  the  motion  of  the  leadership, 
because  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time 
we  were  getting  hopelessly  embroiled  In 
this  discussion,  and  hopelessly  tied  down 
with  extraneous  amendments  on  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  the  way  pointed  out 
of  this  matter  by  the  majority  lesuler, 
who  is  certainly  the  friend  of  his  dis- 
tinguished helpmate,  the  majority  whip, 
is  a  way  by  which  we  can  get  the  whole 
matter  straightened  out,  and  I  hope  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana  will 
reconsider  his  position,  and  go  along 
with  his  own  leader. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida that  I  certainly  hope  I  can  do  what 
he  asks;  and  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I 
will  do  anything  I  think  I  can  properly 
do.  But  I  do  not  surrender  easily  when  I 
have  my  heart  In  something. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  make  It  plain  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  in  the  shape 
it  now  appears  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  I  did.  I 
hope  that  is  clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Senator 
also  make  It  clear  that  If  all  these  ex- 
traneous amendments  were  struck  out,  he 
would  be  glad  to  support  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  am 
willing  to  go  either  way.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  or  I  am  willing  to  follow 
through  with  what  has  just  been  agreed 
on,  and  vote  it  on  through  the  Senate.  I 
am  ready  to  vote  now  on  either  of  these 
propositions. 

I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  bUl  to 
conference  right  now,  the  way  it  stands, 
but  some  Senators  voted  with  me  on  the 
previous  rollcall  with  the  imderstanding 
that  we  were  going  to  conduct  hearings 
and  that  we  were  going  to  give  them  an- 
other chance  to  vote  on  the  matter. 

We  are  going  to  do  it,  if  I  have  my  say 
about  It.  but  I  fear  that  If  we  surrender 
the  ground  we  have  gained  now  we  might 
never  be  able  to  get  this  measure  to  a 
vote  again. 

That  being  the  case,  I  am  willing  to  give 
up  on  my  end  If  the  other  fellow  will  give 
up  on  his  end.  However,  it  must  be 
mutual. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  realize  that  he  has  suggested 
these  very  good  proposals  concerning 
elections,  to  which  he  must  make  reserva- 
tions? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  ajn  willing  to  split  the 
difference  right  now  or  at  any  time  in 
the  next  6  weeks.  We  can  vote  up  or 
down,  yes  or  no,  on  a  bill  to  either  re- 
place, change,  amend,  or  do  anything 
that  is  desired  with  the  Long  Act — the 
Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act. 

I  am  willing  to  that  now.  However,  I 
am  not  willing  to  agree  to  give  up  my 
advantages  unless  the  other  fellow  Is 
willing  to  give  up  his  advantages. 

I  hope  that,  when  I  am  asked  to  give 
up  my  advantages,  the  other  fellow  will 
give  up  his  advantages.  If  he  puts  down 
his  weapons,  I  will  put  down  my  weapons. 
However,  I  will  not  surrender  mine  when 
the  other  fellow  is  still  holding  his. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  cooperate,  I 
could  not  surrender  on  those  terms.  I 
will  do  everything  that  I  can  to  urge  that 
my  part  of  this  measure  be  considered. 

Let  me  continue  with  this  article.  It 
pretty  well  states  my  thought  on  this 
matter.    It  reads: 

This  would  necessarily  entail  modification 
of  the  Long  Act  on  campaign  financing  by 


separate  legislation.  Almost  everyone,  in- 
cluding Senator  Long,  seems  to  agree  that 
amendments  are  Imperative,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  adopted  by  the  present  Congress 
before  the  law  goes  into  effect  next  year. 
Senator  Long  Is  preparing  amendments  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  repealer  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  but  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
legislate  on  so  complex  a  subject  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  The  best  course  would  be  to 
lop  off  all  the  riders  on  the  investment  credit 
bill  and  start  afresh  on  campaign-financing 
leg^latlon. 

We  are  wUUng  to  do  that.  I  agree 
with  what  the  editorial  says. 

The  editorial  reads  further: 

In  our  view,  new  bearings  should  be 
promptly  held. 

I  Eim  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Is  It 
true  that  the  Soiator  said  the  other  day 
on  the  floor  to  the  Soiator  from  Wash- 
ington that  he  has  long  advocated  the 
tax-deduction  feature  of  this  proposal 
and  that  he  would.  Insofar  as  he  could  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  hold  Im- 
mediate hearings  in  this  period  of  time 
on  the  tax-deduction  feature  of  the 
measure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  hold 
hearings  so  that  the  matter  might  be 
studied. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  be 
part  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  part  of  the  whole  package,  to  get  the 
recommendations  of  everybody  and  their 
thoughts  and  work  It  out  so  that  every- 
body could  be  heard. 

The  editorial  reads  further: 

In  our  view,  new  hearings  should  be 
promptly  held.  The  docw  should  be  opened 
not  only  to  the  amendments  proposed  by 
Senator  Long  but  also  to  substitutes  such 
as  the  Metcalf  plan  and  the  proposed  tax 
credit  and  tax  deduction  for  small  campaign 
contributions.  As  we  have  previously  noted, 
there  Is  much  promise  in  the  plan  of  Senator 
Metcalf  to  let  each  taxpayer  indicate  on  his 
return  a  desire  to  give  •!  to  the  candidate 
of  his  choice.  The  Treasiiry  would  issue  to 
such  taxpayers  $1  vouchers  which  could  be 
given  to  a  candidate  or  party  and  redeemed 
only  by  them.  The  device  would  completely 
eliminate  the  appalling  problem  of  fair  dis- 
tribution of  campaign  funds  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  also  cut  through  the  chief 
danger  in  the  present  act — of  placing 
enormous  public  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
one  or  a  few  party  chieftains. 

We  are  confident  that  Senator  Long  and 
his  colleagues  can  come  up  with  an  In- 
finitely better  plan  than  the  present  law  If 
they  are  willing  to  review  the  entire  problem. 

I  am  willing  to  review  the  entire  prob- 
lem. We  have  a  good  staff  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  President  has 
advised  us.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  been  advising  us.  We  have  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  staff  working  with  us.  We 
can  draft  the  entire  bill  and  work  It  out 
the  best  way  we  can. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Meanwhile  it  would  be  highly  desirable  if 
the  Committee  on  PrlvUeges  and  Elections 
would  put  together  a  blU  to  reform  cam- 
paign-fund reporting  and  to  modernize  the 
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Ck)rrupt  PracUces  Act.  With  a  Uttle  coop- 
eration between  the  Finance  and  Electlona 
CJommlttees,  a  major  blow  could  be  struck 
for  clean  electlona.  But  the  Senate  will 
have  to  back  up  a  little  before  It  can  hope 
to  move  forward  toward  these  objectlvea. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
suggested.  We  would  put  the  whole 
thing  back  in  the  committee  and  give 
the  committee  the  right  to  report  what  it 
wants  to  report.  Then  we  would  study 
the  campaign  financing,  the  enforce- 
ment problem,  the  Ribicoff  election 
amendment,  and  step  by  step  we  would 
work  on  them  until  we  had  done  what 
the  Senate  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
one  of  its  most  responsible  committees. 

Prof.  Jasper  B.  Shannon,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  wrote  a  book 
"Money  and  Politics"  published  in  1959 
by  Random  House,  Inc.  The  following 
are  excerpts  from  that  book  in  which 
Professor  Shannon  pleads  the  cause  of 
Oovemment  payment  of  political  cam- 
paign expenses  and  particularly  dis- 
cusses something  that  sounds  very  much 
like  a  tax  checkofif  of  $1  per  taxpayer: 

Is  It  too  much  to  ask  the  state  (taxpayers) 
to  spend  considerable  sums  to  advance  the 
art  of  politics  both  for  leaders  and  voters? 
If  this  reasoning  Is  sound,  the  approach  to 
lessening  the  problems  raised  by  the  abuses 
of  money  In  politics  Is  for  the  state  to  fur- 
nish means  by  which  parties  and  politicians 
can  present  their  views  of  policy  and  value 
as  well  as  their  personalities  before  the  voters 
In  the  best  medium  calcinated  to  develop  In- 
telligence. This  Is  no  novel  proposal.  In  fact 
Theodore  Roosevelt  offered  the  Idea  more 
than  a  half  century  ago  In  an  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  His  full  statement  needs 
to  be  read: 

"Under  our  form  of  government  voting  Is 
not  merely  a  right  but  a  duty,  and,  more- 
over, a  fundamental  and  necessary  duty 
If  a  man  Is  to  be  a  good  citizen.  It  Is  well 
to  provide  that  corporations  shall  not  con- 
tribute to  Presidential  or  National  cam- 
paigns, and  furthermore  to  provide  for  the 
publication  of  both  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. There  Is.  however,  always  dan- 
ger In  laws  of  this  kind,  which  from  their 
very  nature  are  difficult  of  enforcement;  the 
danger  being  lest  they  t>e  obeyed  by  the  hon- 
est, and  disobeyed  by  the  unscrupulous,  so 
as  to  act  only  as  a  penalty  upon  honest  men. 

"Moreover,  no  such  law  would  hamper  an 
unscrupulous  man  of  unlimited  means  from 
buying  his  own  way  Into  o£Sce.  There  Is  a 
very  radical  measure  which  would,  I  be- 
lieve, work  a  substantial  Improvement  In  our 
system  of  conducting  a  campaign,  although 
I  am  well  aware  that  It  will  take  some  time 
for  people  so  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
such  a  proposal  as  to  be  willing  to  consider 
Its  adoption.  The  need  for  collecting  large 
campaign  funds  would  vanish  If  Congress 
provided  an  appropriation  for  the  proper 
and  legitimate  expenses  of  each  of  the  great 
national  parties,  an  appropriation  ample 
enough  to  meet  the  nece«slty  for  thorough 
organization  and  machinery,  which  requires 
a  large  expenditure  of  money.  Then  the  stip- 
ulation should  be  made  that  no  party  re- 
ceiving campaign  funds  from  the  Treasury 
should  accept  more  than  a  fixed  amount  from 
any  Individual  subscriber  or  doncv;  and  the 
necessary  publicity  for  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures could  without  difficulty  be  provided." 

Plve  years  later,  when  running  for  Presi- 
dent as  a  Progressive,  Roosevelt  wrote 
privately: 

"I  am  with  you  on  the  question  of  the 
State  paying  the  election  expenses  right  away 
now.  I  have  always  stood  for  that  course 
as  the  only  one  to  give  the  poor  man  a  fair 
chance  In  politics." 
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That  is  Theodore  Roosevelt  speaking, 
Mr.  President. 

I  resume  quoting: 

When  the  case  has  been  put  so  strongly 
the  question  arises,  why  has  no  action  been 
taken?  The  reasons  are  several.  First,  how 
woxild  amounts  be  rationed  among  the 
parties?  Would  each  party  receive  the  same 
amount?  How  about  splinter  parties?  This 
problem  Is  almost  Identical  to  that  of  allo- 
cation of  radio  and  television  time  In  states 
where  these  media  are  owned  by  public  cor- 
porations. In  Great  Britain  the  rule  Is  to 
restrict  time  to  the  parties  offering  as  many 
as  fifty  candidates.  This  Is  action  designed 
to  maintain  the  two  party  system  and  can 
possibly  stand  on  Its  own  merits.  There 
are  probably  other  means  of  avoiding  this 
dUemma.  First,  a  pubUc  corporation  can  be 
created  with  representatives  of  both  parties 
and  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens composing  the  board  of  control  which 
could  administer  the  funds  appropriated  to 
It  and  make  riUes  acceptable  to  the  parties 
particularly  Interested.  A  second  means  Is 
to  allow  the  voters  themselves  to  determine 
how  their  money  shall  be  spent.  The  large 
number  of  Income  taxpayers  suggests  a 
method  of  achieving  thU  end.  Let  Congress 
appropriate  to  pollUcal  parties,  for  example 
one  dollar  for  each  Income-tax  payer  who  Is 
willing  to  signify  the  party  of  his  choice. 
This  could  be  done  simply  on  a  detachable 
coupon  on  each  Income  tax  return.  There 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  million  taxpayers. 
Let  us  suppose  that  ten  million  people  au- 
thorized a  dollar  to  the  Democrats  and  ten 
million  to  the  Republicans.  ThU  would  place 
each  party  on  a  permanent  basis  for  operat- 
ing each  year.  It  could  Insure  organization 
in  each  state  of  a  party  body  seeking  to 
advance  the  interest  of  an  opposition  party 
as  well  as  the  dominant  party.  Ultimately 
this  might  develop  party  organizations  In 
each  county  In  the  United  States.  Support 
for  permanent  organizations  certainly  should 
enliven  politics  at  the  grass  roots  level  and 
might  eliminate  one  party  counties  which 
Is  something  of  a  norm  In  American  political 
life. 

Undoubtedly  the  objection  of  too  much 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  national  and  state 
party  committees  would  be  raised.  Perhaps 
the  enhanced  power  In  the  party  organlza- 
Uon  would  Induce  closer  harmony  between 
party  membership  In  Congress  and  the  party 
outside.  This  reinforces  the  argument  for 
a  party  coxmcU  representative  of  elected 
party  officials  and  of  the  party  organization. 
The  more  parties  become  cohesive  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  be  able  to  present  coherent 
bodies  of  policy  rather  than  have  the  drift 
which  so  frequently  emerges  from  a  tem- 
porary coalition  of  private  Interests.  With 
budgets  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  the  parties 
might  be  on  a  par  with  the  better  financed 
pressure  groups.  Undoubtedly,  much  more 
than  these  sums  Is  spent  by  the  Interest 
groups  operating  separately. 

The  suggestion  offered  here  does  not  con- 
template compulsory  giving  to  the  parties. 
Prom  the  taxes  of  those  taxpayers  who  do 
not  choose  to  assign  a  dollar  to  their  respec- 
tive parties  a  similar  aura  could  be  appro- 
priated to  a  public  corporation  set  up  as 
outlined  above.  This  body  might  be  called 
the  Adult  Political  Education  Corporation. 
The  Corporation  could  receive  gifts  from  pri- 
vate foundations  or  from  Individuals  Includ- 
ing sums  for  setting  up  an  endowment.  The 
purpose  of  the  Corporation  would  be  to 
stimulate  public  discussion,  debate,  and  In- 
telligent Interest  In  public  affairs.  It  might 
even  spv  t.sor  "give-away"  programs  on  the 
basis  of  ki  3wledge  of  civic  facts  rather  than 
the  mlscel  any  of  Isolated  facts  so  popular  on 
radio  and  television  projects.  A  corporation 
with  ten  or  twenty  million  a  year  at  Its  com- 
mand might  go  a  long  way  In  Inventing 
Imaginative  means  for  eliminating  some  of 


the  public  apathy  so  prevalent  with  regard 
to  political  matters. 

It  la  clear  that  smaller  parties  woiild  have 
sums  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  o{ 
Income-tax  payers  willing  to  authorize  their 
dollars  to  go  to  the  lesser  parties.  This 
device  would  serve  both  as  a  barometer  ol 
taxpayer  reaction  and  a*  an  Incentive  for 
keeping  the  older  parties  Abreast  of  popular 
feeling.  A  dramatic  rise  In  funds  for  a  third 
party  would  be  a  warning  t%  the  older  parties 
to  keep  attuned  to  voter  reactions. 

The  question  of  handling  such  funds  In 
the  nominating  process  offers  complications 
but  surely  the  payment  of  minimum  sums 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  delegates 
to  national  conventions  would  alleviate  a 
condition  where  either  the  well-to-do  or  per- 
sons with  "contacts"  In  unions  or  business 
are  the  most  likely  delegates.  Selection  as 
delegates  could  be  opened  to  more  persons  of 
average  means  or  less. 

The  party  primary  has  a  set  of  problems 
all  of  Its  own.  Certainly  the  national  party 
could  appropriate  some  of  Its  funds  to  be 
used  In  holding  debates,  discussions  and 
round-tables  among  its  adherents  where  can- 
didates for  nomination  would  have  free  time 
to  display  their  personalities  and  policy  sug- 
gestions before  party  followers.  If  the  na- 
tlonal  party  had  a  platform  of  policies,  it 
might  require  as  a  condition  of  participation 
In  these  meetings  an  acceptance  of  party 
Ideology.  Undoubtedly  there  wUl  be  grave 
objection  to  this  proposal  from  devotees  of 
states'  rights,  but  some  unity  of  policy  is 
necessary  to  national  party  cohesion.  This 
might  enable  the  parties  to  dlscoursige  some 
of  the  extremists  who  embarrass  all  parties 
on  occasion. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  bare  outline  of  what 
could  be  done.  All  novel  suggestions  are 
open  to  criticism  as  to  detail  of  operation. 
This  one  Is  only  meant  to  point  a  possible 
way  over  what  has  been  regarded  as  an  Insu- 
perable barrier  to  appropriation  of  public 
funds  for  party  purposes.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  as  a  condition  of  acceptance  of 
such  funds  the  parties  would  set  up  the  best 
technical  type  of  financial  accounting  and 
auditing  of  all  funds  with  financial  reports 
open  to  all  parties,  and  to  the  press  and  other 
representatives  of  the  media  of  communica- 
tion. The  present  provisions  for  publicity 
do  not  guarantee  publicity.  A  public  corpo- 
ration such  as  suggested  here  could  buy  time 
to  report  upon  the  financial  activities  of  all 
parties,  thereby  ensuring  the  maximum  of 
publicity  rather  than  the  present  minimum. 

Of  course,  there  Is  the  objection  that  this 
would  constitute  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
political  purposes.  It  Is  self-delusion  to 
think  that  this  is  not  the  case  now.  Cer- 
tainly the  method  outlined  here  Is  only  to  do 
directly  and  overtly  what  Is  now  done  Indi- 
rectly and  covertly.  A  good  case  can  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  the  sums  spent  In 
this  manner  would  represent  a  very  great 
reduction  In  the  cost  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement to  taxpayers  and  consumers. 
Parties  might  still  collect  additional  sums 
but  they  would  not  be  reduced  to  dire 
penury  as  Is  the  case  presently.  The  gain  of 
confidence  In  our  democratic  political  In- 
stitutions could  certainly  represent  an  in- 
visible asset  of  great  proportions. 

When  new  bodies  of  thought  and  new 
trends  of  belief  unfold  they  are  likely  to 
make  themselves  manifest  either  by  public 
propaganda  or  underground  subversion. 
Jefferson's  view  that  they  should  be  in  the 
open  where  reason  can  combat  error  still 
seems  sound.  Had  not  the  unions  been  able 
to  finance  the  Labor  party  In  Norway  the 
workers  would  have  naanlfested  their  desires 
somehow,  perhaps  by  revolution. 

In  Russia,  Lenin  and  Stalin  so  perverted 
ends  to  means  that  'forceful  expropriation' — 
bank  robbery  in  blunter  parlance — was  era- 
ployed  to  get  funds  for  the  Bolshevik  party. 
Elaboration  of  comment  upon  such  a  dan- 
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gerous  course  Is  scarcely  necessary.  Lenin 
probably  used  German  money  to  advance  the 
Russian  Revolution  In  1917.  This  Illustrates 
the  confusion  of  means  and  ends  to  which 
desf>erate  and  determined  leaders  may  resort. 
Aside  from  the  danger  of  subversion,  there 
Is  another  persuasive  reason  for  public  ac- 
tion. The  unique  position  of  the  press 
whose  freedom  la  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  whose  Income  Is  underwritten 
m  part  by  government  In  the  form  of  low 
postage  rates  shows  ttiat  adult  civic  educa- 
tion Is  already  subsidized.  Some  well  known 
chain  publications  receive  almost  as  much 
In  postal  subsidies  annually  as  might  be 
appropriated  to  either  of  the  major  parties 
under  the  plan  outlined  here.  In  an  age  of 
technology,  with  a  rapidly  expanding  and 
changing  social  order,  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
leaving  the  chief  charmels  of  political  power 
(parties)  to  the  accident  of  financial  benev- 
olence or  vested  Interest  Is  a  safe  national 
policy. 

Finally,  Inflation  and  other  factors  are 
narrowing  the  avenues  of  entry  into  the  pro- 
fessions. The  Initial  capital  costs  are  so 
great  that  Independent  business  opportuni- 
ties are  fewer.  The  farm  no  longer  offers  an 
outlet  as  the  high  price  of  land  and  of  capital 
equipment  lessens  the  prospects  for  Inde- 
pendence m  this  traditional  area  of  free 
enterprise.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  doors  to 
a  political  career  are  closed  by  growing  ex- 
penslveness,  the  people  and  governmental 
services  will  suffer.  A  growing  "alienation  of 
choice."  as  the  sociologists  call  it.  may  lead 
to  further  "fatalism  of  the  multitude"  as 
James  Bryce  described  a  mass  tendency  long 
ago. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  will 
be  200,000,000  within  a  decade.  Already 
100.000,000  persons  are  eligible  to  vote.  This 
Is  fifty  times  greater  than  the  number  when 
mass  parties  really  start«d  with  John  Qulncy 
Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Certainly  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  goverimient  are 
more  than  fifty  times  more  complex.  Tech- 
nology win  accelerate  this  complexity  with 
more  than  arithmetical  progression  In  the 
future.  Surely  an  Industrial  society  cannot 
afford  to  be  self-conscious  about  everything 
but  Its  politics.  Opening  the  doors  In  politics 
to  the  best  talent  available  does  not  seem 
unreasonable.  The  opportunities  for  ration- 
alization of  the  policy  making  process  are 
enormous  and  nowhere  more  so  than  In  the 
region  of  money  In  national  politics. 

It  Is  probably  time  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  state's  relation  to  party. 
Inhibitions  upon  party  conduct  set  up  really 
to  control  corporations  and  subsequently  ex- 
panded to  regulate  trade  unions,  need  to  be 
reevaluated  to  see  If  they  are  outmoded. 
If.  as  has  been  suggested,  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  one  of  countervailing  power  perhaps 
the  opposing  forces  should  be  permitted  to 
operate  with  greater  freedom  in  politics.  If 
trade  unions  are  able  to  offset  the  power  of 
large  units  of  capital  by  the  concentration 
of  large  numbers  of  small  sums,  as  baa  hap- 
pened on  a  smaller  scale  in  Norway  and  to 
an  extent  In  Great  Britain,  there  Is  little 
need  to  pass  laws  governing  contributions  of 
funds  In  a  vain  effort  to  regulate  and  thereby 
drive  underground  much  of  party  activity. 
Outlawing  BO  much  of  party  work  may  make 
the  entire  party  process  seem  unsavory. 

A  long  time  student  of  campaign  finance 
has  declared  that  the  Hatch  Act  might  cor- 
rectly be  called  "an  Act  to  Promote  Perni- 
cious Political  Activities."    She  concludes: 

"It  defeats  Its  own  purpose  by  encouraging 
decentralization,  evasion  and  concealment. 
Worst  of  all  It  makes  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble that  publicity  which  Is  essanUal  to  full 
understanding  of  who  pays  our  political 
bills — and  why." 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  appears  Ineffec- 
tive in  at  least  one  of  the  states  where  regu- 
lation of  campaign  funds  originally  started. 
The  use  of  voluntary  oommltteee  has  made 
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a  hollow  shell  of  formal  party  structure  and 
a  mockery  of  legal  limits  on  expenditures  by 
candidates  and  formal  party  organizations. 
Two-thirds  of  the  states  have  passed  legis- 
lation prohibiting  corporations  from  con- 
tributing while  one-sixth  have  placed  slmUar 
restrictions  upon  trade  unions.  It  would  be 
worthwhile  to  compare  the  practices  in  states 
with  and  without  such  regulatory  laws.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  forty-eight  states  make  It 
Illegal  to  solicit  campaign  contributions  from 
state  employees.  In  two  of  the  states  hav- 
ing such  prohibitions  the  practice  of  col- 
lecting funds  from  employees  Is  still  rife  ac- 
cording to  reliable  reports. 

Local  and  municipal  employees  are  rela- 
tively unprotected,  though  cities  are  gen- 
erally better  off  than  counties.  The  situation 
existing  In  Kentucky  today,  both  on  state 
and  county  levels,  was  aptly  described  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  when  he  wrote: 

"There  Is  no  meaner  species  of  swindling 
than  to  blackmail  them  (employees)  for  the 
sake  of  a  political  organization.  .  . 

"Moreover,  It  Is  the  poorest  and  most  help- 
less class  who  are  most  apt  to  be  coerced  Into 
paying. .  .  .  Another  thing  to  be  kept  In  mind 
In  dealing  with  these  cases  of  political  black- 
mall.  Is  that  really  but  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  funds  obtained  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  party  organization.  A  certain 
proportion  gets  lost  in  the  transit,  and  when 
the  collecting  officers  and  clubs  are  of  low 
character  this  proportion  becomes  very  large 
Indeed.  The  money  that  is  collected  Is  used. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  not  to  further 
the  welfare  of  the  party  as  a  whole,  but  to 
further  the  designs  of  certain  individuals 
In  It,  who  are  quite  as  willing  to  use  the  funds 
they  have  obtained  against  their  factional 
foes  In  their  own  organization  as  against  the 
common  party  foe  without." 

In  light  of  this  situation,  substantiated  by 
the  critical  Judgments  of  careful  scholars  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  both  Norway  and 
Sweden,  after  thoughtful  Investigation,  re- 
jected any  regulation  of  party  finance,  a  long 
range  reappraisal  Is  In  order.  Denmark  has 
not  found  It  necessary  to  Investigate  the 
feasibility  of  such  action.  It  would  seem 
both  timely  and  appropriate  for  a  body  simi- 
lar to  the  Hoover  Commission  to  make  a  sur- 
vey resembling  the  Report  of  the  Broadcast' 
ing  Committee,  1949,  in  Great  Britain.  The 
membership  of  the  commission  should  in- 
clude legislators,  active  and  retired  politi- 
cians, Judges,  and  scholars  in  political  sci- 
ence and  economics.  Most,  if  not  all.  In- 
quiries made  prior  to  the  present  have  been 
motivated  in  great  measure  by  the  desire  for 
partisan  advantage.  Given  the  power  of  sub- 
poena a  select  conunlttee  might  do  for  this 
area  of  politics  what  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Conunlttee  did  for  economics  In 
1938-39.  A  detailed  investigation  on  this 
scale  should  inquire  into  the  relation  of  legis- 
lation on  campaign  funds  to  the  imlquely 
American  anti-trust  policy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  some  of  the  erroneous  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  this 
subject  by  Senators,  and  to  analyze  those 
statements  and  rebut  them.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  statement  yesterday,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
criticized  amendment  No.  167  in  nine  re- 
spects. In  virtually  every  instance,  his 
criticisms  either  are  unfounded  or  they 
are  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  operation  of  the  simendment. 

I  should  like  to  respond  to  his  state- 
ment. First,  he  raises  the  question  of 
exEoninations  of  70  million  tax  returns. 
Similar  thoughts  were  expressed  last 
week  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
by  the  minority  leader.  I  stated  then, 
and  I  repeat  now,  that  unlike  the  pro- 


cedures Involved  in  verifying  tax  deduc- 
tions and  credits,  the  tax  checkoff  re- 
quires no  special  examination  of  the 
return  and  no  audit.  Today,  all  tax  re- 
turns are  subject  to  mathematical  veri- 
fication. This  takes  place  at  the  same 
time  information  on  the  tax  return  is 
being  transferred  to  magnetic  tape  for 
further  data  processing.  A  single  press 
of  a  key  on  the  data  processing  machine 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  record  the  $1 
tax  checkoff. 

The  individual  making  the  mathemati- 
cal verification  can  instantly  tell  whether 
the  Uixpayer  is  entitled  to  the  checkoff 
since  It  is  predicated  upon  "the  tax 
shown  on  the  return." .  If  the  return 
shows  no  tax,  then  the  tax  checkoff 
would  not  be  valid  and  it  would  not  be 
recorded  on  the  magnetic  tape. 

Because  of  the  persistence  of  this  ar- 
gument, however,  I  have  asked  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  give  me  a  report  of 
the  administrative  dlfBculty  they  would 
have.  I  have  that  report  here.  It  shows 
that,  contrary  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Senator  to  whcan  I  have  referred, 
there  Is  no  administrative  difficulty  In- 
volved in  the  tax  checkoff.  Let  me  Just 
read  the  letter  at  this  time. 

DxAB  Senatob  Long:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Treasury 
Department  concerning  administration  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  tax 
return  check-off  provision  of  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  advises  that 
administration  of  this  provision  would  not 
Involve  the  audit  of  a  taxpayer's  return  since 
the  check-off  is  effective  if  the  return  shows 
a  Uabillty  as  filed  without  regard  to  subse- 
quent audit  adjustments. 

Under  existing  procedures  every  Income 
tax  return  Is  processed  so  that  necessary  In- 
formation is  recorded  In  the  Service's  auto- 
matic data  proceelng  system.  Tabulation  of 
the  total  number  of  check  offs  appearing  on 
Individual  income  tax  returns  would  be 
made  as  part  of  this  existing  procedure  of 
return  processing.  Therefore,  it  would  not 
Involve  additional  cost  or  exp>ense  of  any 
consequence.  Nor  would  It  require  any  modi- 
fication of  existing  return  processing  and 
auditing  procedures. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J06EPR    W.   BaBR, 

Acting  Secretary. 

There  we  have  It,  Mr.  President.  We 
have  heard  the  argument  day  after  day 
after  day  for  the  last  2  weeks  that  the 
Department  would  have  to  take  out  these 
returns,  and  it  would  cost  a  fortune  to 
study  everybody's  tax  return.  All  the 
employee  has  to  do  is  press  a  button,  and 
it  costs  virtually  nothlr.g  to  do  that.  So 
that  letter  lays  to  rest  that  argument.  I 
am  sure  that  if  this  debate  continues,  we 
will  hear  that  argument  made  Eigain,  as 
if  this  letter  had  never  been  read  and 
we  had  not  heard  from  the  Secretary 
on  it. 

Second.  The  distinguished  Senatw 
from  Tennessee  suggests — 

There  Is  no  real  effective  prohibition 
against  privately  financed  expenditures  even 
for  the  purposes  listed  In  the  amendment. 

This  observation  Is  erroneous.  The 
amendment  starts  off  by  requiring  the 
candidate  to  certify  in  advance  that 
neither  he  nor  his  authorized  agent  nor 
any  individual  or  organization  over 
which  he  has  control  will  Incur  cam- 
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pcdgn  expenses  in  excess  of  the  amoiuit 
for  which  he  Is  entitled  to  payment  un- 
der this  act.  He  must  also  certify  that 
no  contributions  for  these  purposes  have 
been  accepted  or  will  be  accepted  by  him 
or  his  authorized  agent  or  individual  or 
organization  over  which  he  has  control. 
If  payments  for  the  specified  purposes 
are  made  to  a  candidate  in  excess  of  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  amendment  or  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  expenditiu-es  incurred 
by  the  party,  the  amount  in  excess  must 
be  restored  to  the  Treasury.  That  is  a 
control. 

If  the  Comptroller  General  who  Is  go- 
ing to  audit  all  the  expenses  related  to  a 
presidential  election  determines  that  any 
part  of  the  Federal  money  was  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  to  defray  the 
costs  incurred  for  the  items  specifically 
list«d  in  the  statute  and  there  was  no 
reasonable  explanation  for  their  diver- 
sion, then  the  amendment  imposes  a  25- 
percent  penalty.   That  is  a  control. 

In  addition  to  this  repayment  and  this 
civil  penalty,  the  amendment  makes  It  a 
crime  to  use  Federal  payments  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  defray  the  costs 
incurred  for  the  goods  and  services  spec- 
ified in  the  amendment.  That  is  a 
control. 

In  addition  to  these  controls  specifi- 
cally written  into  the  amendment,  there 
are  two  more  Important  controls.  One 
of  them  is  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Advisory  Board 
established  to  assist  him.  This  Board 
will  have  members  from  each  political 
party  who  will  oversee  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  both  parties  and  the  methods 
used  in  conducting  the  campaigns.  The 
second  built-in  control  is  the  fact  that 
the  candidate  Is  not  going  to  want  to  do 
anything  that  will  bring  disrepute  to 
himself  during  the  election.  This  built- 
in  honesty  is  another  Important  control. 

Third,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment would  Involve  the  WMnmingling  of 
public  and  private  funds.  For  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  described  this  cannot 
happen.  Public  money  can  only  be  used 
for  the  purposes  designated  in  the  statute 
and  private  money  may  not  be  used  for 
these  purposes.  Private  money  may  be 
used  only  for  purposes  for  which  public 
money  is  not  made  available.  The 
amendment  says  this  in  no  uncertain 
terms  and  provides  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  for  violations. 

Fourth.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  indicates  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  amoimts  which  may  be  con- 
tributed by  Individuals  or  groups  to  a 
presidential  campaign.  The  amend- 
ment attacks  this  problem  in  two  re- 
spects: It  requires  any  committee, 
whether  operating  In  a  single  State  or  In 
several  States,  to  reix>rt  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  the  amount  of  any  contribu- 
tions It  receives  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion and  any  support  It  gives  or  expendi- 
tures it  makes  for  presidential  elections. 
Most  Importantly,  however,  by  making 
siiflSclent  public  funds  available  to  the 
candidates  to  put  on  an  adequate  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  the  need  for 
raising  large  amounts  of  money  from 
private  sources  vanishes.  Under  the 
amendment,  private  money  may  not  be 
used  for  paying  any  part  of  the  great 


bulk  of  goods  and  services  that  are 
needed  in  a  presidential  election. 

Fifth.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  stated  again  that  a  party 
might  solicit  and  raise  funds  sufQcient 
to  pay  all  its  campaign  expenses  includ- 
ing those  which  are  actually  paid  from 
public  funds. 

I  have  already  answered  this  allega- 
tion once,  but  I  shall  do  so  again.  Pri- 
vate contributions  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  the  campaign  expenses  which  are  re- 
imbursable under  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  specifies  the  items  for  which 
public  money  may  be  expended  and  pub- 
lic money  may  not  be  used  for  any  other 
expenses  of  the  campaign.  The  items 
that  are  specified  for  reimbursement  un- 
der the  sunendment  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  campaign  expenditures  which 
have  been  reported  tn  the  past. 

Since  these  items  would  now  be  paid 
with  public  funds,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  a  political  party  to  solicit 
contributions  for  these  purposes.  Of 
course,  If  the  candidate  chooses  to  pay 
for  his  campaign  with  private  contribu- 
tions, no  public  money  would  be  avail- 
able to  him.  He  has  that  choice.  The 
candidate  could  not  make  a  profit  under 
the  amendment  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  suggested,  but  by  freeing  private 
contributors  from  the  added  pressure  of 
national  party  fundraislng.  greater 
amounts  would  become  available  to  those 
soliciting  fimds  for  senatorial,  congres- 
sional, and  gubernatorial  elections. 

Sixth.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  suggested  that  there  are  no 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  given 
expense  was  associated  with  the  pres- 
idential campaign  or  with  the  campaign 
for  some  other  office.  The  principal 
criterion  in  these  instances  Is  common- 
sense.  However,  to  guide  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  in  his  determinations,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  wrote  into  its 
report  on  last  year's  act  a  paragraph 
which  applies  equally  to  this  new  act. 
This  paragraph  deals  with  the  Issue 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator,  and 
I  should  like  to  quote  It  at  this  point: 

To  preclude  any  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fund  from  being  used  for 
other  than  the  campaign  expensee  of  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President,  no 
reimbursement  will  be  made  for  any  Item 
related  to  a  caiMlldate  for  any  office  other 
than  President  or  Vice  President.  For  exam- 
ple, If  8  Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didate should  make  a  Joint  political  appear- 
ance with  a  candidate  for  another  public 
offloe  and  a  substantial  purpose  of  the  Pres- 
idential or  Vice  Presidential  appearance  is  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  the  other  candi- 
date, no  reimbursement  for  such  Joint  ap- 
pearance will  be  allowed. 

With  the  possibility  of  the  expenses  for 
the  Joint  appearance  being  paid  without 
the  necessity  of  burdening  or  soliciting 
private  contributions,  candidates  would 
be  encoiuraged  to  fix  the  Joint  appearance 
in  such  a  way  that  there  would  be  little 
question  as  to  whether  its  pim>ose  was 
to  further  the  candidacy  of  the  presiden- 
tial nominee  or  to  aid  the  election  of 
some  other  candidate. 

Seventh.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  suggests  the  amendment 
does  not  resolve  the  danger  of  centralized 
control  of  political  party  structure  in  this 
coimtry.    Actually,   it   deals   with   this 


matter  In  a  very  eflfective  way.  Under 
the  amendment,  not  1  red  cent  of  pub- 
lic money  can  go  into  the  party  coffers. 
The  amendments  states  in  crystal  clear 
language  that  only  a  candidate  or  his 
authorized  agent  may  receive  the  Fed- 
eral payments  frcrni  the  Treasury,  it 
also  states  in  unambiguous  terms  that 
no  individual  who  is  serving  as  an  officer, 
member,  or  employee  of  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  or  of  a 
state  or  local  committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  the  authorized  agent  of  any 
candidate.  These  perfections  in  the 
amendment  grew  out  of  discussions 
which  took  place  In  the  Senate  last  week. 
The  party  mechanism  Itself  cannot  con- 
trol  any  of  the  Federal  funds.  They 
must  be  handled  directly  by  the  candi- 
date outside  of  party  control. 

Eighth.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  raises  his  old  chestnut 
again  that  we  should  not  undertake  any 
reform  imtil  we  can  accomplish  absolute, 
total,  100-percent  reform.  Do  not  do 
anything  until  you  can  get  to  heaven, 
and  you  have  got  to  get  there  from  here 
in  one  Jump.  And  without  dying,  you 
understand.  That  is  the  Senator's 
program. 

Such  an  argument  simply  Ignores  real- 
ity. We  have  to  learn  to  crawl  before 
we  can  walk  and  we  have  to  walk  before 
we  can  run.  By  building  in  reform  of 
the  presidential  election,  we  can  set  prec- 
edents which  can  be  extended  on  into 
other  campaigns.  And  the  amendment 
does  set  precedents.  It  provides  the 
broadest  revision  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act — insofar  as  it  relates  to 
presidential  elections — that  has  occurred 
since  the  act  was  passed  more  than  40 
years  ago.  By  this  reform,  single  State 
committees  soliciting  contributions  or 
making  payments  or  otherwise  support- 
ing a  presidential  election  are  required 
to  report  all  their  activities  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Heretofore,  presidential  elections  have 
been  free  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
requirements,  but  under  my  amendment, 
they  would  no  longer  be  immune.  The 
amendment  itself,  which  provides  a  new 
way  of  financing  political  campaigns 
free  of  the  suspicion  of  misconduct  in 
government,  Is  a  tremendous  reform. 
The  experience  gained  here  will  be  in- 
valuable as  Congress  proceeds  in  the  fu- 
ture to  consider  reforms  in  other  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
have  absolutely  no  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  go  further  in 
the  direction  of  reform  than  I  propose 
In  this  amendment.  Only  the  presiden- 
tial election  Is  before  us,  and  the  amend- 
ment covers  It  like  a  blanket. 

Ninth.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  observes  but  does  not  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  the  new  amend- 
ment provides  a  specific  appropriation 
of  the  amounts  designated  by  taxpayers. 
Appropriation  of  Federal  money  Is  a 
proper  function  for  Congreas.  and  that 
is  all  that  is  being  done  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  he  views  my  amendment  as 
"a  modest  Improvement"  of  last  year's 
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act.  I  treasure  even  this  limited  con- 
cession of  the  Senator  very  highly  and  I 
commend  him  for  the  statement,  which 
I  know  comes  hard  to  someone  who  has 
opposed  this  Issue  so  vigorously. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  discuss  this  matter 
at  considerable  additional  length,  but  I 
should  like  also  to  see  if  we  can  reach 
some  understanding  about  the  matter 
overnight. 

I  therefore  move,  imder  the  previous 
order  of  yesterday,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
April  21.  1967.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


^ 


NOMINA-nONl 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  20,  1967: 
Agemct  fob  International  Development 

R.  Peter  Straus,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

In  the  Abmy 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  T7nlted  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
lm{x>rtance  and  responsibility  deslg^nated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows:  MaJ.  Oen. 
Frank  Joseph  Sackton,  030563,  U.S.  Army,  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  taber- 
nacle? who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hiU? 
He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh 
righteoiLsness.  and  speaketh  the  trttth  in 
his  heart. — Psalm  15:  1-2. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  art  never 
far  from  any  one  of  us,  for  In  Thee  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  help 
us  to  be  aware  of  Thy  presence,  to  walk 
In  the  way  of  our  faith  and  to  receive  Thy 
love  which  dally  is  offered  to  us.  Give 
to  us  such  a  regard  for  truth,  such  a  de- 
sire for  guidance,  and  such  a  readiness 
to  love  that  we  may  go  beyond  all  doubt 
auid  discouragement  and  center  our 
minds  on  Thee  for  Thou  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  Thee. 

There  are  times  when  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  yet  something  must  be  done. 
Help  us  to  pray— not  vpill  it  help  me  only 
but  will  it  be  a  beneiflt  to  others  and  to 
our  country;  not  is  It  for  my  good  but 
Is  it  for  the  good  of  everyone;  not  Is  it 
expedient  but  is  It  right.  O  God.  help  us 
to  do  what  Is  right.    Amen. 


PROTECTION  OP  OUR  FLAG 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  citizens  of  this  country,  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  demonstrations  in  New 
York  City  and  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  terrifying  to  see  the  way  our 
American  fitig  and  our  American  way 
of  life  are  being  desecrated,  and  with 
apparently  little,  if  any,  action  to  stop  it. 

For  the  sake  of  the  freedom  of  the 
majority  and  for  the  cause  for  which 
our  young  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam, 
this  sort  of  thing.  In  my  opinion,  must 
be  curtailed. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  no  penalty 
exists  for  mutilating  the  U.S.  fiag,  with 
the  lone  exception  of  within  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Title  IV.  section  3  of  the 
code  sets  forth  the  penalties  for  mutilat- 
ing physically  or  casting  contempt  by 
word  on  the  flag  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  title  IV.  section  3  of  the  code  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  every  State  in 
the  Union.  In  addition,  my  bill  would 
up  the  maximum  fine  for  violating  this 
statute  from  the  present  $100  fine  or  30 
days  imprisonment  or  both  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  90  days,  or  both. 

As  a  representative  of  the  p>eople  and 
of  Justice,  I  will  do  all  In  my  power  to 
see  that  something  is  done  to  restore 
some  form  of  personal  integrity,  na- 
tional responsibility,  and  basic  Ameri- 
canism. It  Is  mighty  discouraging  to  try 
to  win  a  ball  game  when  your  own  cheer- 
ing section  Is  rooting  for  the  other  team. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS— PERMISSION  TO 
SIT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  sit  next  week  dur- 
ing general  debate  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


;3i 


THE  JOURN. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS- 
PERMISSION  TO  PILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight.  April  21,  1967,  to 
file  a  privileged  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill  for  1968. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  reserve  all  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  reserves  all  points  of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTIPOVERTY  FUNDS  NEVER  LEFT 
UNSPENT 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  3,  I  made  reference  to 
plans  by  local  poverty  officials  to  disburse 
unspent  Federal  antipoverty  funds  on 
dinner  meetings  in  order  to  avoid  having 
to  return  this  money  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Just  2  days  later 
there  appeared  in  the  Congssssional 
Record  a  detailed  report  by  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  fiscal 
tangles  of  Haryou  Act,  Inc.,  an  organi- 
zation formed  to  help  young  persons  in 
central  Harlem.  The  scandals  which 
have  characterized  this  organization's 
handling  of  finances  have  been  published 
in  all  the  papers,  and  I  wish  here  to  note 
only  the  very  last  item  in  the  comptrol- 
ler's statement  of  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  funds,  including  Federal 
moneys,  by  Haryou  Act.  This  item,  in- 
volving a  masterful  typographical  error, 
reads  "Unexpected  balance — $38,943.74." 
This  is  one  of  those  Freudian  slips  which 
inadvertenUy  tells  the  truth.  Any  bal- 
ance, left  unspent,  in  an  antipoverty  pro- 
gram would  indeed  be  "unexpected,"  and, 
of  course,  I  am  sure  will  be  spent  imme- 
diately. 

THE  LATE  KONRAD  ADENAUER 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minitte,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  today  I 
sent  to  the  President  the  following  tele- 
grsLm,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  proper  homage  you  pay  to  the  late 
Konrad  Adenauer  by  attending  funeral  serv- 
ices In  Germany  nest  week  provides  a  long- 
needed  opportunity  for  personal  consulta- 
tion with  chiefs  of  state  In  western  Europe. 

Tour  plan  to  meet  with  the  new  Oerman 
Chancellor,  Mr.  E^eelnger,  l8  highly  com- 
mendable, but  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
seek  also  a  discussion  with  French  President 
de  Oaulle. 

A  gesture  of  friendship  Is  not  a  sign  of 
weakness,  and  the  meeting  would  be  reas- 
suring to  people  throughout  the  free  world 
who  prize  iinlty. 

In  view  of  difficulties  and  what  seems  to  be 
a  widening  rift  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  neglect  of  this  opportvmlty 
for  presidential  consultation  would  not  go 
unnoticed  by  friend  and  foe. 

W^aatever  the  real  reasons  for  the  rift,  the 
severity  of  the  crisis  has  provoked  emotional 
outbursts  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
TTnehecked,  this  tide  of  bitterness  may  de- 
stroy In  a  short  time  the  friendship  built 
up  over  two  centuries  between  these  oldest 
allies  and  cause  difficult  new  problems 
throughout  the  Atlantic  alliance.  We 
find   Increasingly  each  day  that  Prance  Is 
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enormously  Important  to  the  alliance  and 
therefore  to  the  United  States. 

Aa  President  of  the  United  States,  you  are 
the  ez-officlo  leader  of  the  alliance,  and  It 
seems  logical  and  proper  for  you  to  take  this 
Initiative. 

Paui,  Pindlkt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


April  20,  1967 


PELLY  SPONSORS  NATIONAL  HOME- 
OWNERSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  will  stimu- 
late the  building  and  lumber  Industries 
of  the  great  Pacific  Northwest,  while 
helping  to  ease  the  serious  housing  prob- 
lem of  the  country.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  creating  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  to  be  nonprofit, 
charitable  and  educational,  and  operated 
by  a  board  of  directors.  The  building 
and  lumber  industries  are  vital  to  the 
economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
while  the  economy  in  Seattle  and  the 
Northwest  indicates  continued  gains  In 
many  areas,  the  homebulldlng  Industry 
has.  for  a  long  time,  been  in  a  decline. 
This  has  been  of  great  concern  to  me, 
especially  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  need 
for  adequate  housing  in  the  Seattle  area 
and  the  Nation.  The  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act,  which  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  Senator  Charles 
Perot  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WroNALL] .  will  greatly  aid  these 
industries  and  also  go  a  long  way  in 
achieving  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  These  would  be  ac- 
complished with  private  capital,  under 
my  bill,  instead  of  by  costly  Government 
handouts.  I  strongly  stress  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  bill,  "that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  generating  a  rebirth  of 
the  declining  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation  properly  lies  with  America's 
free  enterprise  system,  and  that  the  role 
of  Government  should  be  one  of  stimu- 
lus, guarantee,  and  reinforcement,  rather 
than  execution  and  control."  The  State 
of  Washington  is  experiencing  a  crisis 
In  homebulldlng.  coupled  with  a  tre- 
mendous population  Increase  caused  by 
other  industrial  expansions.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  firmly  believe  this  program  will  ac- 
complish, with  private  capital  and  indi- 
vidual Initiative,  more  than  any  admin- 
istration suggestion  of  the  past  7  years. 


Mr. 


PROXY  PICKETS 
SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  under  our  Consti- 
tution is  the  right  of  petition.    But  yes- 


terday in  the  mall  there  was  circulated 
an  item  annoimcing  "proxy  pickets." 
This  annoiincement  relieves  an  individ- 
ual from  the  privilege  to  picket  himself. 

Here  is  what  it  says  on  the  Inside: 

Do  you  have  a  gripe  against  the  President, 
the  Congress  or  someone  else  In  Washington? 

Would  you  like  to  say  "Thumbs  Down" 
to  a  particular  policy?  or,  for  that  matter, 
"Thimibe  Up"? 

Is  It  Inconvenient  for  you  to  express  your 
opinions  effectively?  If  bo,  let  Proxy  Pickets 
handle  everything  for  you. 

Proxy  Pickets  offers  a  unique  service  to  in- 
terest groups,  organizations  and  Individuals. 

A  two-hour  demonstration  can  be  quite 
effective;  a  longer  one  could  be  truly  im- 
pressive. We  wUl  organize  a  full-scale  dem- 
onstration for  you,  Including  marchers  and 
placards  with  slogans  and  messages  r.uitable 
to  your  cause. 

Located  In  the  NaUon's  capital.  Proxy 
Pickets  enjoys  close  proximity  and  easy  ac- 
cesslbUlty  for  demonstrations  at  the  White 
House  or  on  Capitol  Hill.  Our  demonstra- 
tions are  well-organized:  we  wlU  take  care 
of  all  details  Including  required  arrange- 
ments with  the  local  police  department. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
Members  will  note  what  the  rates  are : 

Five  plcketers  for  one  hour  only  costs  $17. 
We  will  give  you  60  plcketers  for  one  hour 
for  $164. 

Larger  demonstrations  and  additional  serv- 
Ices  available  upon  special  arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  I  am  most  happy  to  exercise  that 
right.  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  question  the 
right  to  advertise  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  to  riot  and  organizing  a  con- 
spiracy in  violation  of  the  law  and  the 
individual  rights  of  all  free  people. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS 
OP  STATE  AND  TREASURY  ON 
THEIR  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  is,  "Who  won  the  war.  Daddy? 
I  mean  the  Second  World  War." 

The  answer  is  that,  while  the  United 
States  was  on  the  winning  side,  our 
State  Department  and  our  Treasury 
Department  have  Just  made  it  clear  how 
to  snatch  defeat  from  the  jaws  of  victory. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem.  One  way  to 
continue  that  problem  is  to  continue  our 
approximately  350,000  troops  in  Europe. 

As  Senator  Mansfield  has  pointed 
out — Congressional  Record  of  February 
24. 1967.  at  page  4437. 

United  States  support  of  our  military  forces 
1ft  Western  Europe,  now  comprising  between 
Ave  and  six  divisions,  coets  approximately 
•2»4  billion  a  year,  and  about  tl  billion  of 
that  ends  up  as  a  dollar  deficit  and  eventually 
a  further  drain  upon  our  gold  reserves. 

Now  come  our  State  and  Treasury  De- 
partments with  the  most  absurd  solution 
to  this  problem  by  having  the  German 
Bundesbank  purchase  and  hold  medlum- 


tenn  U.S.  bonds  to  cover  the  foreign  ex- 
change outflow. 

So  we  have  come  full  circle. 

We  won  the  war  and  our  defeated 
enemy  buys  our  bonds  to  help  support 
us.  We  borrow  money  from  Germany 
so  we  can  keep  our  troops  in  Europe. 

What  kind  of  victory,  if  the  defeated 
enemy  becomes  our  international  bank- 
er? Alice  In  Wonderland  would  have  had 
a  perfect  setting  in  our  State  and  Treas- 
ury Departments. 


HALT  DESECRATION  OF  U.S.  FLAG 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  has  been  shocked 
on  several  occasions  this  past  week  as 
demonstrators  have  desecrated  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  at  pubUc  meetings. 

Such  actions  are  an  insult  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  especially 
to  our  men  in  Vietnam  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  protect  our  freedom  and 
our  way  of  life. 

Presently  there  is  no  Federal  law 
against  these  acts  except  for  one  which 
concerns  only  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  50  States  have  laws  concerning  the 
desecration  of  the  national  flag  but 
these  laws  vary  greatly. 

The  demonstrations  of  last  week  in- 
dicate that  steps  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  keep  our  national  standard 
from  becoming  disgraced. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  agree  with  me 
and  will  take  speedy  action  to  enact  into 
law  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day to  make  the  desecration  of  our  na- 
tional flag  a  Federal  crime. 
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HATCH  ACT  REPORT 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrees  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  Congress  established  during  the 
89th  Congress  the  Commission  on  Po- 
litical Activity  of  Government  Personnel. 
This  Commission,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member.  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  One  phase  of  the 
study  will  consist  of  a  series  of  public 
hearings  to  be  conducted  here  In  Wash- 
ington, Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
and  San  Francisco.  The  hearings  In 
Washington  will  be  held  on  May  15-18 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  room  457.  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
considerable  interest  in  the  problems  of 
Hatch  Act  restrictions;  therefore,  I  cor- 
dially invite  each  of  you  to  testify  at  our 
hearings  here  In  Washington  or  at  the 
other  cities.    You  may  wish  to  submit  a 


statement  for  the  record  Instead.  If 
you  desire  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  Commission,  please  inform  Lawrence 
Mann,  counsel,  or  Jon  LInfield.  executive 
secretary,  phone  382-1826,  suite  306, 1111 
20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Hearings  on  the  appropriations  for 
the  Commission's  study  were  held  yes- 
terday by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices.  In  my  statonent  to  the 
subcommittee,  I  expressed  the  necessity 
to  make  a  complete  study.  The  Hatch 
Act  has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century  without  having  had  major  study 
such  as  this  undertaken.  It  will  likely 
be  many  more  years  before  another  In- 
depth  study.  It  Is  essential  that  the  re- 
port by  the  Commission  be  one  In  which 
the  President  and  Congress  will  have 
confidence.  I  trust  when  the  appropria- 
tions measure  comes  before  the  House 
for  a  vote  my  colleagues  will  appreciate 
the  need  to  make  the  study,  and  give 
the  appropriation  its  full  support. 


HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO  PROHIBIT 
DESECRATION  OF  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection.     1 1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
through  its  Subcommittee  No.  4,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  bills  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
flag  to  begin  on  Monday.  May  8.  1967.  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  2141,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  wishes  to  afford  all 
interested  persons  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  their  views  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit statements  relative  to  this  subject 
should  address  themselves  to  Mr.  Benja- 
min Zelenko,  subcommittee  counsel, 
room  2137,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS—PERMISSION TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
PILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UNTIL 
FRIDAY  MIDNIGHT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
untU  midnight  Friday.  April  21.  to  file 
certain  reports. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    KONRAD 
ADENAUER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  443)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
His  ExceUency  Konrad  Adenauer,  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  sympathizes  with  the  people  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  In  their 
loss. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  communicate  this 
expression  of  sentiment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  the  great  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Republic  of  Germany.  Konrad  Adenauer, 
has  taken  from  the  free  world  one  of  Its 
most  eminent  sons;  a  man  of  91  years 
of  age  whose  life  was  as  distinguished  as 
it  was  long.  Konrad  Adenauer  will  be 
remembered  forever  for  his  peerless 
leadership  in  restoring  order,  prosperity 
and  world  respect  to  postwar  Germany 
and  for  his  forging  and  nurturing  of 
Germany's  ties  to  the  Western  World. 
Konrad  Adenauer  was  one  of  the  giant 
oaks  of  this  century  whose  death  has 
left  a  vacant  space  against  the  sky  of 
the  free  world.  This  friend  of  America, 
this  friend  of  freedom  everywhere  was 
a  symbol  of  the  vitality  and  courage  of 
the  German  people. 

It  Is,  I  am  sure,  the  sense  of  this  House 
and  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  he  attends  the 
funeral  of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  convey 
to  the  German  people  the  profound  sense 
of  loss  that  the  American  people  share 
with  them  and  our  continual  dedication 
in  his  memory  to  our  Atlantic  partner- 
ship. The  House  and  the  Congress 
imanlmously  grieve  over  the  loss  of  this 
great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  world  has  lost  a  remarkable  man, 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  era.  In  the  death  of  Chan- 
cellor Konrad  Adenauer,  of  West  Ger- 
many. 

Here  was  an  individual  the  entire  world 
respected.  Here  was  a  man  who  led  his 
nation,  the  50  million  people  under  his 
direction  In  a  divided  Germany,  back 
Into  the  family  of  free  world  countries 
and  out  of  the  ruins  and  degradation  of 
the  bloodiest  war  the  globe  has  ever 
seen. 
Above  all,  Konrad  Adenauer  was  a  man 


of  character.  He  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing idealist  and  a  man  of  tremendous 
moral  fiber. 

It  may  not  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized, but  It  was  because  of  leadership 
exerted  In  the  great  cause  of  human  jus- 
tice that  Konrad  Adenauer  made  his 
country  eligible  to  reenter  the  family  of 
nations  after  the  Nazi  horrors  perpe- 
trated during  World  War  n  and  the 
Hitler  regime. 

In  1952,  Dr.  Adenauer  negotiated  com- 
pensation agreements  with  Israel  and 
the  world  Jewish  community.  It  was  this 
act,  more  than  any  other,  which  gave 
West  Germany  the  right  to  stand  again 
with  the  free  nations  of  the  world  and 
ask  that  its  voice  be  heard.  To  his  great 
credit.  Dr.  Adenauer  was  looked  upon  as 
a  friend  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  under  Dr.  Adenauer,  too,  that 
West  Germany  entered  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  built  an 
army  as  part  of  the  forces  arrayed 
against  the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe  to- 
day. It  was  under  Dr.  Adenauer's  leader- 
ship that  West  Germany  helped  form  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
and  the  European  Common  Market. 

Dr.  Adenauer  led  postwar  West  Ger- 
many into  an  era  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. He  was  the  first  chancellor  of 
the  reborn  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  was  73  years  old  when  he  assumed  the 
office  of  Chancellor — an  age  when  many 
men  are  content  to  sit  and  meditate. 

"Der  Alte,"  as  he  was  fondly  called  by 
many,  was  a  most  able  individual  who 
not  only  loved  political  authority  but 
knew  how  to  use  it  for  the  best  of  pur- 
poses. He  was  a  firm  £md  successful  dip- 
lomat, a  world  politician  of  great  skill. 
When  his  life  ended,  an  era  ended  with 
It. 

Dr.  Adenauer  did  not  see  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  vow  that  Germany  would  be 
"united  again  in  peace  and  liberty."  But 
his  contributions  to  the  strength  of  the 
Free  World  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
freedom-loving  people  everjrwhere. 

On  Saturday,  border  policemen  will 
carry  Dr.  Adenauer's  body  from  his  home 
In  Rhondorf  to  Bonn  over  the  route  he 
used  to  take  to  his  office  In  the  Bundes- 
tag. 

The  hearts  of  men  of  good  wUl 
throughout  the  world  will  travel  that 
same  route,  for  we  are  all  mindful  that 
a  man  who  loved  freedom  and  labored 
valiantly  In  the  cause  of  peace  has  de- 
parted from  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mem- 
bers of  this  hemisphere,  it  Is  particularly 
fitting  that  we  pause  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  democratic  leader  of 
Germany,  Konrad  Adenauer,  who  has 
just  passed  on. 

Adenauer  was  no  friend  of  the  Nazis. 
He  and  his  wife  suffered  Imprisonment 
at  their  hands,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  death  of  an  extermination  camp. 
Fortunately,  he  lived  to  lead  the  restora- 
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tlon  of  Germany  from  the  ruin  of  war 
and  tyranny  to  prosperity  and  the  sta- 
bility and  peace  of  democracy. 

History  will  record  him  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  of  his  time,  one  who  strove 
mightily  for  reconciliation  and  binding 
ties  with  the  West.  Konrad  Adenauer's 
career  reached  its  peak  at  an  age  when 
most  men  have  retired  from  active  pur- 
suits. He  was  73  when  he  became  the 
Federal  Republic  s  first  Chancellor,  and 
he  governed  imtil  he  reached  the  age  of 
87.  Adenauer  has  been  described  as  an 
autocrat  by  some,  but  his  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  cannot 
be  challenged. 

In  his  passing,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  other  free  countries 
have  lost  a  man  who  won  our  lasting 
regard  and  affection.  We  remember  his 
sufferings  under  Hitler,  and  his  skilled 
and  relentless  pursuit  of  his  goals  when 
he  was  again  able  to  serve  in  public  ofBce 
after  the  war.  He  was  a  practical  poli- 
tician in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term, 
arid  the  democratic  system  he  helped 
build  in  Germany  may  well  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  key  factors  in  future  world 
stability.  To  his  family  and  to  his 
people,  we  offer  our  sincere  condolences 
tempered  with  the  respect  and  regard  we 
must  share  with  them  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  statesman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  lost  a  very  rare  man  in  the 
death  of  Adenauer  of  Germany  yet 
surely,  we  have  not  lost  his  great  spirit. 
We  really  have  a  wonderful  example 
before  us  and  would  do  well  to  examine 
into  It.  grateful  for  every  one  of  his  91 
years.  We  all  too  often  consider  that 
a  person's  usefulness  is  ended  at  62  or 
65  years  of  age.  Certainly  Mr.  Adenauer 
has  shown  us  that  if  you  live  right,  you 
live  long.  During  the  last  magnificent 
years  of  his  long  life  he  did  for  his  coun- 
try the  absolute  impossible.  He  raised 
Germany  from  the  depths  to  new  heights. 
Could  a  young  man  have  done  as  much? 

None  of  us  can  live  forever — that  we 
know.  Few  If  any  of  us  here  today  will 
leave  so  far  reaching  an  Influence  filled 
with  the  quiet  strength,  the  inexhausti- 
ble faith,  the  dauntless  courage  that  re- 
built his  people.  For  myself  I  feel  deeply 
privileged  to  have  lived  In  his  era,  to 
have  felt  the  kindness  and  imderstand- 
Ing  of  his  handclasp,  the  compassion  in 
his  keen  eyes. 

I  join  with  all  here  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  family,  his  loved  ones, 
hoping  that  a  great  joy  may  be  theirs 
In  the  magnificence  that  was  the  deeply 
loved  man  so  affectionately  called  Der 
Alte  by  a  venerating  people. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  jrleld? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  here  today  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  very  great  man.  Konrad  Adenauer. 

Konrad  Adenauer  came  into  power, 
as  previous  speakers  have  pointed  out, 
at  an  age  when  most  men  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  laying  down  their  burdens  and 
responsibilities. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
years  that  followed.  Konrad  Adenauer 
carried  a  great  share  of  the  burdens  of 
a  great  nation. 

He  found  his  beloved  fatherland  dis- 
rupted, in  a  state  of  international  dis- 
repute, and  suffering  economic  and  fiscal 
chEws.  When  he  laid  down  the  burdens 
of  oflSce.  he  left  his  beloved  country 
with  an  economy  which  was  amazingly 
strong,  although  it  was  still  not  a  united 
country.  The  part  of  his  fatherland 
over  which  he  had  control  was  governed 
well  and  with  a  strong  but  equitable 
hand. 

So  we  as  Americans  here  today  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  gave  much  of 
himself  to  rebuild  his  country,  to  re- 
build the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  for 
which  we  all  long  and  pray. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
on  of  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  is  a 
sad  occasion,  and  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  our  sympathy  to  the 
people  of  Germany. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  always 
be  indebted  to  Konrad  Adenauer.  The 
role  he  played  not  only  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany  after  World  War  II  but 
In  the  evolution  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  postwar  era  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  transformation  which  has 
occurred  not  only  in  the  material  well- 
being  of  Europe  but  also  in  the  policies 
and  the  outlook  of  the  European  govern- 
ments. 

That  the  United  States  today  has  a 
friend  and  ally  in  the  German  Federal 
Republic  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
bretidth  of  vision  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

I  am  sure  that  the  United  States  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic  will  con- 
tinue to  build  on  the  foundation  which 
he  did  so  much  to  establish. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  have  con- 
fronted the  United  States  and  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  are  still  unsolved. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  our  common 
Interests  are  such  that  we  will  succeed 
In  dealing  with  them,  and  that  the  work 
beg\in  by  Konrad  Adenauer  wlU  continue 
to  flourish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  met  with  Chancellor  Adenauer 
on  many  occasions  and  I  know  my  life 
is  better  for  having  known  him.  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  happy  In  his  eternal 
home. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  yleldlixg. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Konrad 
Adenauer.  Germany  has  lost  a  great  lead- 
er and  Europe  a  statesman  of  vision. 

Der  Alte  believed  vei-y  deeply  in  a  Ger- 
many dedicated  to  humanity  and  deeply 
steeped  in  democratic  values.  All  that 
the  Nazis  stood  for  was  repugnant  to 
Dr.  Adenauer,  and  through  every  act  as 
Chancellor  he  gave  earnest  to  this  by 
leading  Germany  back  from  disgrace 
Into  a  new  era. 

He  made  it  possible  to  start  an  effort 
of  conciliation  and  conscience  with  Israel 
through  a  program  of  restitution  and 
reparations  that  was  important.  More 
than  this.  Chancellor  Adenauer  cared 
particularly  about  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Germany,  and  his  hope 
in  particular.  I  believe,  was  that  they 
would  turn  to  Europe  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  for  which  he  believed  and 
for  which  so  many  Europeans  have  stood. 

Dr.  Adenauer  as  Chancellor,  in  my 
judgment,  will  rank  with  Monnet.  Schu- 
man  and  De  Gasperi  as  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  a  Europe  that  is  emerging,  a 
Europe  dedicated  to  personal  freedom 
and  unity  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind. 

I  believe  all  of  us  in  this  House  can 
extend  our  deepest  respects  and  con- 
dolences to  all  the  people  of  Germany, 
and  I  believe  that  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
example  of  conviction  of  principles  will 
lead  to  a  new  era  for  Germany  and  a 
brighter  day  for  all  of  Europe. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  car- 
ries a  tribute  to  Dr.  Adenauer  as  the  lead 
editorial.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
am  inserting  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20,  1967) 
KONBAD    AOENAtTZX    (187&-ig67) 

Konrad  Adenauer  led  Weat  Oermany  back 
from  a«hee  and  disgrace  to  reepecUbUlty, 
prosperity  and  power;  but  any  asseesment 
that  stopped  there  woiUd  mlas  the  meet  Im- 
portant point.  The  old  Rhlnelander  may 
have  been  a  "good  Oerman."  but  flrrt  of  all 
he  waa  a  "good  European,"  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  a  dUtlngulshed  company. 

Der  Alte's  priorities  were  fixed.  hU  goal* 
were  clear;  and  he  pursued  them  skillfully 
and  relentleesly.  Whatever  he  said  In  politi- 
cal campaigns,  whatever  his  Soviet-bloc  de- 
tractors charged,  the  first  among  those  goals 
was  not  the  reunification  of  Germany.  He 
sought  above  all  to  bind  West  Oermany  to 
the  West  with  links  so  strong  and  numerous 
that  no  successor  In  any  circumstance  could 
sever  them  and  again  tiirn  Germans  ag- 
greaalvely  eastward. 

In  pursuit  of  that  objective  he  was  almost 
prepared  to  bury  the  very  Identification  of 
Germany  in  a  federal  European  union,  but  he 
was  a  pracUcal  poUtlclan  who  put  first  things 
first.  Rls  Ideal  was  a  European  union  tied 
to  a  North  American  partner  In  the  larger 
framework  of  an  Atlantic  alliance  and  com- 
munity. But  he  saw  reconciliation  and  part- 
nership between  France  and  Germany  as  the 
cornerstone  for  any  edifice  of  European  unity, 
and  he  worked  at  this  so  assiduously  that 
the  term  "Paris-Bonn  axis"  came  Into  diplo- 
matic currency  even  before  the  flowering  of 
his  friendship  with  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

In  his  slngle-mlndedneas  and  the  In- 
flexible stance  he  assumed  toward  East  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  he  resembled 
John  Foster  DxUIes,  whom  he  trusted  and 
whose  passing  In  1959  grieved  and  worried 
him.  This  rigid  poertiire  led  some  of  his 
allies  lat«r  to  see  him  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  an  evolving  iitente  with  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Whatever  the  hUtorlaos  may  conclude  on 
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these  questions.  It  Is  fair  to  say  this:  The 
very  qusilltles  that  made  Der  Alte  a  great 
leader  for  a  fledgling  Federal  Republic  In  the 
phases  of  postwar  reconstruction,  Cold  War 
floodttde  and  the  waxing  of  the  Exiropean 
Commimlty  spirit  Ill-equipped  him  for  a 
thaw  In  East- West  relations  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  political  relaxation  In  Europe.  His 
political  touch  gradually  eroded,  he  lost  his 
absolute  majority  In  1961  and  was  ushered 
out  gently  In  1963  by  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union  that  he  long  had  ruled  without 
challenge,  unable  at  the  end  even  to  block 
tlie  choice  of  Ludwlg  Erhard  as  his  successor. 

His  suspicions  of  his  American  ally,  strong 
since  the  death  of  Dulles  and  the  retirement 
of  Elsenhower,  mounted  as  Washington 
strove  for  limited  agreements  with  Moecow 
to  ease  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  In  ad- 
versity, he  moved  even  closer  to  de  Gaulle, 
concluding  the  Franco-German  treaty  during 
bis  last  year  In  oflBce  and  modifying  his  own 
ideas  of  the  European  union  to  preserve  the 
Paris-Bonn  axis.  He  could  only  have  been 
unhappy  at  the  new  overtures  to  the  Soviet 
bloc,  with  dilution  of  the  Hallsteln  Doctrine 
by  a  grand  coalition  In  Bonn  that  Includes 
his  old  Socialist  foes. 

Here  was  an  astonishing  man  and  a  fabu- 
lous career,  the  crest  of  which  was  reached 
at  an  age  when  most  men  are  dead  or  long 
retired.  Dr.  Adenauer,  let  It  be  remembered, 
had  reached  his  majority  before  Bism&rck 
died  In  1898.  He  had  been  Mayor  of  Cologne 
for  sixteen  years  before  Hitler  came  to  power 
in  1933  and  threw  him  out  prior  to  sending 
him  and  his  wife  to  prison.  He  became  the 
Federal  Republic's  first  Chancellor  at  73,  and 
before  he  stepped  down  at  87  he  had  gov- 
erned for  a  span  equal  to  the  life  of  the 
Weimar  Republic. 

As  a  "good  European,"  he  wUI  rank  with 
Monnet  and  Schuman,  Spaak  and  De  Gasperi. 
The  Europe  they  envisioned  and  worked  for 
may  yet  become  reality. 

As  a  "good  German,"  be  restored  to  his 
people  a  desperately  needed  stability  and 
confidence.  He  was  an  autocrat,  his  own 
kind  of  "Iron  Chancellor";  but  If  the  demo- 
cratic system  that  he  helped  to  found  en- 
dures, and  If  Germany  survives  In  freedom, 
he  will  be  remembered  for  as  long  as  Bis- 
marck and  with  vastly  greater  affection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  giant  tree  In  the  forest  of  world  states- 
men has  fallen. 

Konrad  Adenauer  was  one  of  the  tow- 
ering political  personalities  of  our  times, 
the  builder  of  a  new  world  of  usefulness 
and  service  and  progress  for  Germany 
and  the  German  people  after  the  wreck 
that  Hitler  had  brought. 

Reserved  for  him  Is  a  high  niche  in 
history.  The  grief  in  his  passing  Is  felt 
by  all  Americans.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment and  people  will  find  in  the  pres- 
ence of  President  Johnson  at  the  fimeral 
services  a  true  expression  of  the  univer- 
sal and  very  sincere  ssrmpathy  of  all  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  In  a  special  sense 
for  the  older  generation  who  found  In 
Konrad  Adenauer  a  bulwark  of  confi- 
dence in  themselves  when  a  younger  gen- 
eration in  a  rush  for  power  and  posi- 
tion WM  forcing  thousands  of  unhappy 
men  and  women  prematurely  into  im- 
wanted  retirement. 

When  I  came  to  this  distinguished 
body  at  the  age  of  67  to  begin  my  service 
here,  Konrad  Adenauer  at  73  years  of  age 
was  at  the  commencement  of  his  bril- 
liant career  as  Chancellor  of  Germany. 
He  continued  his  leadership  well  into  his 


eighties  with  vigor,  clarity,  and  the  firm 
direction  of  one  who  derived  his  strength 
and  his  will  from  the  vexing  problems  of 
earlier  years,  problems  that  to  a  lesser 
spirit  might  have  seemed  without  hope 
of  solution. 

As  one  6  years  his  junior,  and  finding 
in  Konrad  Adenauer  commencing  his 
brilliant  career  at  73  and  pursuing  it 
with  ever-increasing  brilliance  well  into 
the  80's  an  Inspiration  and  a  strength,  I 
feel  that  I  can  speak  in  this  time  of  grief 
with  fideUty  for  the  older  generation  of 
Americans. 

I  speak  as  the  oldest  Member  of  this 
body,  I  feel,  for  all  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  of  America  standing 
on  the  western  slopes  of  life,  near  the  set- 
ting sim,  and  for  them  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  among  them  is  not  a  dry  eye. 

I  never  met  Konrad  Adenauer.  I  was 
In  Europe  early  in  Ills  career  as  Chan- 
cellor and  he  grsMiiously  had  granted  me 
an  appointment,  but  events  beyond  con- 
trol stepped  in.  The  Honorable  Bamet 
Hodes,  a  former  corporation  counsel  of 
Chicago,  accompanied  me  with  a  mission 
from  the  mayor  of  Chicago  to  convey  to 
the  Chancellor  the  every  good  wish  of 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago. It  was  a  deep  disappointment  to 
Mayor  Daley,  to  Mr.  Hodes,  and  to  me 
that  a  sudden  demand  for  the  Chancel- 
lor's presence  elsewhere  forced  a  cancel- 
lation of  the  appointment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  sun  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  a  final  tribute  to  Dr.  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, a  man  known,  respected  and  loved 
by  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly, any  student  of  Foreign  Affairs 
will  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  world  political  leaders — ^if  not  the 
greatest. 

As  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
whose  grandparents  came  from  Schles- 
vig-Holsteln,  I  am  proud  to  observe  the 
recognition  our  House  of  Representatives 
is  giving  this  great  statesman,  by  the 
eulogies  rendered  and  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  House  Resolution.  My 
father  and  his  father  would  be  equally 
proud  to  have  me  make  these  remarks. 

In  evaluating  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  this  great  man,  one  immedi- 
ately places  him  in  the  same  category  of 
all  the  outstanding  leaders  of  American 
history — George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower. 

Who  would  doubt  that  during  the  ma- 
jor crisis  period  In  German  history,  he 
was  truly  "the  father  of  his  country." 
During  his  terms  as  Chancellor,  he  Im- 
plemented Jeffersonlan  principles  in  Im- 
proving the  structure  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

His  efforts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
Jewish  community  In  Germany  and 
throughout  the  world  will  go  down  in 
history  as  paralleling  the  leadership  of 
another  "tall  and  straight"  man,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  providing  freedom  for 
an  oppressed  people. 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
the  Fatherlsmd  of  Dr.  Adenauer  to  ad- 
dress the  Society  of  Professional  Forest- 
ers of  Germany.   I  traveled  through  and 


saw  first  hand,  the  world  renowned  Black 
Forest  and  the  outstanding  conservation 
programs  carried  out  and  continued  dur- 
ing the  Adenauer  adminiatration.  Cer- 
tainly, this  reminds  us  in  America  of 
Ted(^  Roosevelt  and  his  conservation 
leadership. 

Another  great  American  with  German 
extraction  presented  a  similar  image  to 
the  world.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  is  now 
and  has  been  respected  and  loved  by  the 
same  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
world's  population  that  today  is  pajring 
Its  respect  to  Dr.  Adenauer. 

This  image,  in  my  judgment,  can  best 
be  described  as  fair,  firm,  and  factual  in 
their  relationship  and  dealings  with  the 
family  of  nations. 

I  have  observed  the  actions  of  these 
two  great  men  during  the  time  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  n. 

The  decisions  made,  at  a  critical  time 
in  our  world's  history,  by  these  two  great 
men.  no  doubt  will  be  recorded  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  rejection  of  totali- 
tarianism in  all  countries  of  the  world 
and  to  establish  a  trend  toward  expanded 
freedom  of  oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  the  district  in 
California  where  the  tallest  trees  in  the 
world  grow — redwood  country.  They 
stand  in  grandeur,  unparalleled  for 
beauty  and  the  majestic  impression  they 
leave  on  the  persons  privileged  to  see 
them. 

Konrad  Adenauer  will  continue  to 
stand  in  grandeur,  straight  and  tall. 
Just  as  these  magnificent  redwoods  wUl 
r^nain  the  outstanding  species  in  the 
family  of  trees.  Dr.  Adenauer  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
statesmen — a  redwood  giant  in  the  forest 
of  world  political  and  humanitarian 
leaders. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengkl]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUemsui  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  "Der  Alte"  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, the  world  has  lost  a  great  and 
good  leader.  Americans  are  mourning 
his  death  because  of  the  msmy  fine  Ger- 
mans who  have  lauded  his  world  in- 
fluences and  because  of  the  stability  and 
commonsense  he  gave  to  Germany. 

My  father,  Gerhardt  Schwengel,  and 
my  mother,  Margaret  Stover  Schwengel, 
were  both  natives  of  Germany.  They 
were  born  in  the  province  of  Oldenberg 
near  Westerstede  and,  like  Adenauer, 
were  fortified  and  motivated  by  moral 
lessons  that  came  from  deep  religious 
convictions.  With  these  qualities  and 
the  desire  to  find  a  better  opportunity 
for  their  family,  my  parents  came  to  the 
United  States  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
century — coming  with  a  religious  Ger- 
man, Baptist  background,  they  were  well 
prepared  for  citizenship  in  this  coimtry. 
Fortunate  were  they  that  they  settled  In 
northern  Iowa  where  they  could  find  a 
favorable  atmosphere  to  continue  making 
contributions  through  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  and  through  helping  with  the  de- 
velopment of  American  culture. 

Like  so  many  Americans.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  parents  of  this  kind  of  back- 
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ground.  They  instilled  in  all  of  their 
children  great  feelings  for  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  moral  values  and  with  this 
a  good  understanding  of  the  basic  free- 
doms. They  also  imparted  to  me  an 
everlasting  interest  in  the  rich  heritage 
of  this  country  that  came  from  Germany. 
Because  I  see  in  Adenauer  many  similar 
characteristics  to  my  own  interest,  I  will, 
like  so  many  Americans,  sense  a  great 
loss  of  world  leadership. 

My  father,  throughout  his  life,  main- 
tained an  avid  interest  In  Germsmy  and 
her  problems.  Like  Adenauer,  my  father 
was  very  disturbed  about  the  rise  of  Hit- 
ler and  the  resulting  tragedy  for  Ger- 
many and  the  world. 

After  I  came  to  Congress,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  "Der  Alte"  Konrad 
Adenauer  when  he  addressed  the  Senate 
on  May  28,  1957,  and  again  when  he  ap- 
peared briefly  before  the  Senate  on  April 
13, 1961. 

We  talked  about  Germany  and  con- 
versed in  the  German  language.  He 
knew  weU  the  area  of  the  Fatherland 
from  which  my  parents  came  and  recog- 
nized our  family  name. 

Konrad  Adenauer  was  a  great  man. 
His  leadership  in  wartom  Germany  re- 
kindled in  all  of  us  a  hope  for  a  peaceful 
Europe  and  a  Germany  dedicated  to  the 
basic  freedoms. 

"Der  Alte"  led  Germany  through  a 
most  difficult  time.  Under  his  leader- 
ship a  strong  economy  grew  again  in 
Germany.  He  helped  build  and  mold  a 
government  of  laws,  based  on  the  true 
principles  of  freedom.  For  this  he  will 
be  remembered  and  for  this  he  should  be 
praised. 

When  Konrad  Adenauer  addressed  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1957,  he  said: 

The  flist  principle,  the  Riding  motive  of 
our  policy  la  freedom  .  .  .  Our  second  goal  Is 
peac«  .  .  .  The  third  basic  principle  of  our 
policy  Is  unity. 

On  that  memorable  day  the  then 
Chancellor  of  Germany  concluded: 

Political  action  Is  the  art  of  bringing  to 
life  thoee  concepts  which  have  been  recog- 
^zed  as  the  ethical  foundation  of  Justice. 
Freedom,  peace,  unity — these  are  the  aimn 
of  our  poUcy,  a  poUcy  designed  to  give  effect 
to  tlie  great  Ideals  that  determine  the  prog- 
— ~  of  humanity. 
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These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who 
knows  of  tyranny,  war,  and  disunity.  His 
words  carry  with  them  the  wisdom  of 
experience.  What  he  uttered  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  In  1957  serves  us  well  today. 
Freedom,  peace,  and  unity— thoee  words 
are  a  message  for  mankind.  They  pro- 
vide the  only  basis  for  a  world  in  which 
all  peoples  can  live  together  In  harmony 
to  build  a  better  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  associate 
my  remarks  with  all  who  are  this  day 
paying  tribute  and  especially  with  those 
of  the  Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen,  of  Califor- 
nia, with  whom  I  have  visited  and,  who, 
like  myself,  feels  a  special  kinship  to  the 
people  of  Germany  and  who  had  through 
the  years  felt  the  tragedy  of  wrong  lead- 
ership under  Hitler,  and  who  rejoiced 
with  the  advent  of  Konrad  Adenauer. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher]  . 

Mr.   GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Speaker,   I 


join  my  colleagues  In  our  expression  of 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Adenauer. 

The  death  of  "Der  Alte"  takes  from 
the  world  scene  one  of  the  most  inhu- 
ential  and  respected  figxires  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  era.  Dr.  Adenauer,  the 
arcliitect  of  German  reconstruction,  had 
the  vision  of  Goerte  combined  with  the 
fundamental  realism  of  one  who  lived 
through  Nazism  and  the  East-West  de- 
velopments after  the  war. 

The  fact  that  President  Johnson  is  fly- 
ing to  Rhondorf  for  Dr.  Adenauer's 
funeral  is  significant  of  the  deep  respect 
the  American  Nation  holds  for  the  cour- 
age, dignity  and  compassion  of  that  great 
man. 

The  friendships  that  Konrad  Adenauer 
formed  during  his  years  of  leadership  in 
Germany  crossed  every  political  and 
ideological  boundary,  and  yet  he  never 
lost  sight  of  his  dream  of  a  united  Ger- 
many and  a  strongly  allied  Europe. 

During  my  trip  to  West  Germany  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crisis  of  1962, 1  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  Dr.  Adenauer's  thorough 
understanding  of  the  conflict  and  his 
readiness  to  take  any  step  to  ease  the 
tension,  while  at  the  same  time  reaffirm- 
ing with  the  United  States  the  impor- 
tance of  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  should  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss.  But  I  sincerely 
feel  that  Dr.  Adenauer's  contributions  to 
the  world  and  towards  world  peace  will 
continue  as  the  ideas  he  formulated  and 
left  with  us  and  the  spirit  he  has  left 
within  the  German  people  multiply  and 
expand. 

I  think  It  eminently  correct  and  fitting 
that  a  resolution  expressing  the  respect 
and  sense  of  loss  we  share  today  with 
the  people  of  Germany.  One  of  the 
great  men  of  our  times  has  passed  from 
the  arena.  His  great  dream  was  a  world 
at  peace.  It  is  a  dream  that  we  all  dream 
and  hope  wUl  come  true.  Because  of 
Doctor  Adenauer's  leadership,  I  believe 
we  have  moved  closer  to  making  the 
dream  a  reality.  His  life  spanned  the 
nonturbulent  years  of  this  planet's  his- 
tory and  yet  he  never  lost  hope.  We  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  legacy  of  his  hope 
ajid  the  world  is  richer  because  he  passed 
that  hope  to  those  who  survive  him 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  pauses  to  mourn  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  postwar 
world — a  man  who  has  made  his  mark 
and  an  outstanding  contribution  on  the 
constructive  aide  In  the  pages  of  history 
the  late  Konrad  Adenauer  of  Germany. ' 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  great 
gentleman  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  humble  man— a  kind 
man — a  man  of  strong  and  firm  convic- 
tions—which the  record  of  his  life  clear- 
ly shows. 

Konrad  Adenauer  was  a  great  friend 
of  our  country.  He  was  a  true  ally. 
Under  his  leadership  Ills  nation  and  his 
people  have  become  deep  and  lasting 
friends  and  true  allies  of  our  beloved 
country. 


He  believed  in  the  establishment  of 
close  and  lasting  ties  between  the  na- 
tions of  North  America  and  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
building  of  the  Atlantic  community  in 
which  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
Western  Europe  have  worked  so  closely 
together  for  their  mutual  best  interests. 

Konrad  Adenauer  was  a  man  of  deep 
faith.  He  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  not  only  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally but  upon  people  throughout  the 
entire  religious  world. 

My  various  colleagues  have  adequately 
referred  to  specific  contributions  made 
by  him;  so  I  shall  not  reiterate  what  they 
have  said.  But  as  we  survey  the  distin- 
guished 90-odd  years  of  the  life  of  this 
great  statesman,  we  can  only  marvel  at 
the  richness  and  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter. 

I  saw  the  rise  of  the  Hitler  movement, 
and  I  was  one  of  those  who  tried  to  warn 
our  people,  but  my  voice  was  like  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness.  But  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer was  in  Germany.  He  was  on  the 
battlefront  faced  with  immediate  dan- 
ger to  himself.  During  the  rise  of  the 
Hitler  movement  he  spoke  out  strenu- 
ously against  the  Nazis,  objecting  to 
them  on  intellectual  and  moral  grounds. 

During  the  Hitler  era  Adenauer  was 
imprisoned  twice.  Just  imaghie  that 
amazing  courage  and  moral  conviction. 
He  was  imprisoned  twice,  in  1934  and  in 
1944,  and  he  was  subjected  to  harass- 
ment from  the  Gestapo.  But  he  refused 
to  compromise  his  Ideals  and  he  emerged 
from  that  period  of  German  history 
ready  to  lead  his  country  back  to  an 
established  and  respected  place  in  the 
world  community.  Like  all  of  us,  he 
was  a  human  being,  but  those  qualities  of 
mind  that  he  possessed,  as  evidenced  by 
his  life  and  his  accomplishments,  wiU 
always,  as  I  have  said,  occupy  prominent 
pages  in  the  history  of  man,  not  only 
because  of  what  he  did  for  his  own  coun- 
try in  rebuilding  It  and  providing  great 
leadership  during  the  reconstruction,  but 
also  for  the  rich  qualities  of  a  mind  that 
could  only  emanate  from  a  deep  moral 
belief  and  a  deep  moral  origin. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  his  genius,  to 
his  perseverance,  to  his  vigor,  and  to 
his  full  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
liberty. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  and  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  while  I  regret  the 
fact  of  his  passing  on  requires  the  of- 
fering of  this  resolution,  I  know  that  I 
express  the  sentiment  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  saying  that  we  are  very  happy 
and  very  proud  to  recognize  the  great 
accomplishments  of  this  outstanding 
statesman  in  the  imanlmous  passage  of 
the  resolution  which  is  pending  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer. 

All  of  us  share  the  profoimd  loss  which 
his  death  brought  to  the  German  na- 
tion. 

He  was,  without  doubt,  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  great 
spirit  of  that  nation. 

And  he  was,  also,  the  spiritual  father 
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of  modem  Germany;  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  freedom  and  of  strict  morality 
in  international  relations. 

He  neither  forgot,  nor  tried  to  Ignore, 
the  terrible  excesses  of  nazlsm.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  German  nation  had  to 
make  amends  for  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  dwell  on  the  terrible 
past,  but  tried  with  all  his  heart  to 
build  for  the  future. 

He  was  a  true  friend,  and  a  valuable 
partner  in  the  colossal  task  of  rebuild- 
ing the  war-torn  Europe  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  mutual  security  and 
peace. 

His  support  of  NATO,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  work  with  us,  and  with  all  other 
countries  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom were  instrumental  in  making  pos- 
sible a  very  great  period  in  the  history 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer— and  we  extend  to  the  people  of 
his  nation,  whom  he  had  served  so  well 
and  so  long,  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for- 
mer Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  who 
founded  the  postwar  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  has  died  at  the  age  of  91.  I 
join  with  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  free  world  in  expressing  my 
sympathy  to  his  family,  his  friends  and 
his  countrymen. 

In  his  14  years  as  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Adenauer  brought  his  country  from  the 
rubble  of  a  devastating  war  to  the  sub- 
stance of  a  country  rebuilt  and  prosper- 
ing. He  stood  firm  against  nazlsm  in 
the  political  chaos  of  a  stormy  decade. 
His  numerous  accomplishments  establish 
his  permanent  niche  in  the  catalog  of 
great  world  leaders. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  world, 
as  well  as  Germany,  lost  a  dynamic,  ca- 
pable and  youthful — if  anyone  at  91 
could  be  called  youthful,  certainly  "Der 
Alte"  could — leader  of  the  highest  hu- 
manity. 

Should  any  country  produce  a  man 
such  as  Dr.  Adenauer,  that  country  could 
only  profit  from  such  a  citizen.  When 
Europe  was  on  Its  postwar  course  of 
great  question  and  indecision,  giants  of 
Integrity  and  leadership  were  needed, 
and  Dr.  Adenauer  was  such  a  giant. 
When  the  German  Republic  needed  to 
move,  he  proved  the  catalyst  to  incite 
such  motion.  The  world  knows  its  loss, 
the  world  mourns  a  friend's  passing, 
while  acknowledging  its  pride  in  his 
having  been  counted  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing statesman  who  not  only  re- 
stored his  country  to  a  position  of  re- 
spectability and  power  but  also  worked 
for  the  establishment  of  European  imlty. 

Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  will  be 
missed  and  mourned  throughout  the  free 
world.  The  memory  of  the  man  who  op- 
posed tyranny  in  any  form  and  strove 
to  create  a  strong  Atlantic  partnership 
will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
cherish  freedom.  Hopefully,  the  Europe 
envisioned  by  the  Federal  Republic's 
first  Chancellor  will  become  a  reality,  and 
Konrad  Adenauer  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  Illustrious  sons  of  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 


join  the  357  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  expressing  de^ 
sadness  at  the  death  of  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, the  great  leader  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Western 
World,  and  in  requesting  that  our  con- 
dolences be  conveyed  to  the  Goverrunent 
smd  people  of  the  Federal  RepubUc  of 
Germany^ 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer  the 
United  States  has  lost  a  wise  and  stanch 
friend,  and  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  statesmen. 

Winston  Churchill  compared  Dr. 
Adenauer  to  Otto  von  Bismarck,  the  great 
Chancellor  of  Imperial  Germany.  Bis- 
marck and  Adenauer  will  be  remembered 
as  two  of  the  greatest  German  leaders. 
Both  led  their  nation  to  greatness. 

Bismarck  and  Adenauer  were  quite  dis- 
similar, however,  in  character.  Bismarck 
forged  a  Germany  based  upon  his  phi- 
losophy of  blood  and  iron.  The  Iron 
Chancellor  was  a  man  of  war;  Adenauer, 
a  man  of  peace. 

To  Adenauer  was  given  the  task  of 
lifting  his  people  from  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  defeat.  He  was  73 
years  old  when  he  assumed  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Grermany. 

Through  his  undaunted  efforts  and  the 
example  of  his  personal  life  he  gave  new 
hope  to  the  German  people  and  a  will  to 
rebuild  the  German  nation  from  the 
ashes  left  by  the  Nazi  defeat.  Through 
his  leadership  the  German  people  were 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  a  devastated 
economy,  a  divided  country,  and  Com- 
munist pressure. 

The  great  German  nation  today  stands 
as  a  monument  to  the  character,  the 
statesmanship,  and  the  genius  of  Konrad 
/denauer. 

When  he  laid  aside  the  burdens  of  his 
office  in  1963, 1  think  one  of  the  greatest 
compliments  he  received  was  from  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion 
of  Israel.  Ben-Gurion  said  of  Adenauer 
that  he  was  a  man  "who  will  be  remem- 
bered in  German  and  European  history 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
time." 

President  Eisenhower  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  "towering  international  figure 
from  whose  wise  counsel  and  keen  anal- 
yses of  international  problems  I  have 
profited  Immeasurably." 

Former  President  Truman  said  of 
Adenauer  that — 

He  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who 
took  over  leadership  at  a  decisive  mcxnent 
of  history. 

President  Kennedy  wrote  him  In  1963 
that^ 

Germany  today  Is  respected  by  all  free 
nations  as  a  champion  of  peace  and  freedom 
for  you  have  created  in  your  own  land  a 
stable,  free,  and  democratic  society  which 
stands  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  repression 
stUl  enforced  on  so  many  of  your  country- 
men. To  them  you  have  given  both  help 
and  hope,  rightly  refusing  to  accept  as  per- 
manent the  unnatural  division  of  your  na- 
tion, capital,  and  people. 

"The  vanquished  must  have  patience," 
Chancellor  Adenauer  said  upon  assum- 
ing the  leadership  of  his  country.  His 
philosophy  of  patience,  his  Christian 
character,  and  his  devotion  to  freedom 


were  the  lamps  which  lit  the  pathway  by 
which  he  led  Germany  from  darkness 
into  light. 

Churchill  has  left  us,  and  now  Konrad 
Adenauer  has  passed  into  eternity.  No 
one  can  take  their  places,  but  the  con- 
tributions they  made  to  peace  and  free- 
dom will  be  remembered  through  the 
ages. 

GENERAL     LEAVX     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  resolution  before  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  357.  nays  0.  not  voting  76,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  701 

YEAS— 367 

Abbltt  Conte  Hamilton 

Abemethy  Conyers  Hammer- 

Adalr  Corbett  schmidt 

Adams  Connan  Hanley 

Addabbo  Culver  Hanna 

Albert  Cunningham  Hansen,  Idaho 

Anderson,  Dl.  Curtis  Hansen,  Wash. 

Anderson,  Daddarlo  Harrison 

Tenn.  Daniels  Harsha 

Andrews,  Ala.  Davis,  Oa.  Harvey 

Andrews,  Davis,  Wis.  Hathaway 

N.  Dale.  de  la  Garza  Hays 

Annunzio  Delaney  Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Arends  Dellenback  Heckler,  Mass. 

Asbbrook  Denney  Helstoskl 

AslUey  Devlne  Henderson 

Asplnall  Dickinson  Herlong 

Ayree  Donohue  Hicks 

Baring  Dom  Hollfleld 

Bates  Dow  Holland 

Battln  Dowdy  Rorton 

Belcher  Dulskl  Hoemer 

Bell  Dimcan  Howard 

Bennett  Dwyer  HuU 

Betts  Eckhardt  Hungate 

Bevlll  Bdmondson  Hunt 

Blester  Edwards,  Ala.  Hutchinson 

Bingham  Edwards,  Calif.  Icbord 

Blackburn  Edwards,  La.  Irwin 

Blanton  Bllberg  Jarman 

Boggs  Erlenbom  Joelson 

Boland  Escb  Johnson,  Calif. 

BoUlng  Eshleman  Johnson,  Pa. 

Bolton  Evans,  Colo.  Jonas 

Bow  Everett  Jones,  Ala. 

Brademas  Evlns,  Tetm.  Jones,  Uo. 

Brasco  Fallon  Karsten 

Bray  Farbsteln  Kastenmeier 

Brlnkley  PasceU  Kazen 

Brock  Felghan  KeUy 

Brooks  Flndley  King,  Calif. 

Broomfleld  Ftno  King,  N.T. 

Brotzman  Fisher  Kleppe 

Brown,  Calif.  Flood  Kluczynski 

Brown,  Mich.  Plynt  Komegay 

Brown.  Ohio  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Kupferman 

Broyhlll,  N.C.  Fountain  KuykendaU 

Broyhm,  Va.  Fraser  Kyi 

Buchanan  Prledel  Kyros 

Burke,  Fla.  Gallflanakls  lAlrd 

Burke,  Maas.  OaUagber  Landrum 

Burleson  Oarmatz  Langen 

Burton,  Calif.  Oathlngs  Latta 

Bush  Olalmo  Leggett 

Button  Gibbons  Lennon 

Byrne,  Pa.  Gilbert  Lipscomb 

Oabell  Gonzalez  Lloyd 

Carter  Goodllng  Long,  Md. 

Casey  Green,  Pa.  Lukens 

Cederbo^  Griffiths  McCarthy 

CeUer  Gross  McClory 

Chamberlain  Orover  McClure 

Clancy  Gubser  McCiiUoch 

Clausen,  Oude  McDade 

Don  H.  Hagan  McFail 

Cleveland  Haley  Macdonald, 

Cohelan  HaU  Mass. 

Colmer  HaUeck  MacOregor 

Conable  Halpem  Madden 
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M&bon 

Pry  or 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

MalUlaid 

Puclnskl 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 

Marah 

PurceU 

MArtln 

Quie 

Stratton 

Matbias,  CalU. 

Qulllen 

Stubblefleld 

Matblas,  Md. 

RallBback 

Stuckey 

Matsunaga 

RandaU 

Sullivan 

Mayne 

Ranck 

Taft 

Meeds 

Rees 

Talcott 

MesklU 

Reld.  ni. 

Taylor 

Michel 

Reid,  N.T. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Relfel 

Tenzer 

Miller.  Ohio 

Relnecke 

Thompson,  Oa. 

MlllA 

Reuss 

Thompson.  N.J 

MlnlBb 

Rhodes.  Arias. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mink 

Rhodes.  Fa. 

Tleman 

Mlnaball 

Roberts 

Tunney 

Mlze 

Roblaon 

Ullman 

Monagan 

Rodlno 

Utt 

Montgomery 

Rogers,  Colo. 

VanDeerUn 

Moorhead 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Vander  Jagt 

Morgan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vanlk 

Morse.  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Vlgorlto 

Morton 

Rostenkowskl 

Waggonner 

Mosher 

Roth 

Waldle 

Moss 

Roush 

Walker 

Mvdter 

Rumsfeld 

Wampler 

Murphy,  111. 

Ryan 

Watson 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

StOermaln 

Watts 

Myers 

Sandman 

Whalen 

Natcher 

Satterfleld 

Whailey 

Nelsen 

Baylor 

White 

Nix 

Schadeberg 

Whitener 

0-H«ra,m. 

Scherle 

Whltten 

CHara.  Mlcb. 

Schneebell 

WldnaU 

O'KonBkl 

Schwetker 

Wiggins 

Olsen 

Schwengel 

Williams.  Pa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Scott 

WUlis 

Ottlnger 

Selden 

Wilson.  Bob 

Passman 

Shipley 

Wilson, 

Patten 

Slkes 

Charles  H. 

Pelly 

Slsk 

Winn 

Perkins 

Slack 

Wolff 

PettU 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wright 

PhUbln 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

PlcUe 

Smith.  Okla. 

Wydler 

Pike 

Snyder 

Wylle 

Poage 

Springer 

Wyman 

Pofl 

Stafford 

Yates 

Pollock 

Staggers 

Young 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton 

Zlon 

Price,  Tex. 

Steed 

NATa— 0 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 78 

Ashmore 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Barrett 

Gardner 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Berry 

Gettys 

Patman 

Blatnlk 

OoodeU 

Pepper 

Burton,  Utah 

Gray 

Pirnle 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Pool 

CahlU 

Ourney 

Resnlck 

Carey 

Hardy 

Rlegle 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Rivers 

Clawson,  Del 

Hibert 

Ronan 

CoUler 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cowger 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roudebush 

Cramer 

Kartb 

Roybal 

Dawson 

Kee 

Ruppe 

Dent 

Keith 

St.  Onge 

Derwlnskl 

Klrwan 

Scheuer 

Dlggs 

Long.  La. 

Shrlver 

DlngeU 

McDonald, 

Skubltz 

Dole 

Mich. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Downing 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Foley 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Ford. 

Machen 

Udall 

wmiam  D. 

May 

Watklns 

Prellnghuysen 

Moore 

Williams.  Miss. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Younger 

P-alton,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IMPORTATION  OP  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  McCULLOC?H.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Importation  of  dairy  products  is  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  These  Imports 
have  increased  from  about  0.9  billion 
pounds  in  1965  to  2.7  billion  pounds  in 
1966. 

The  dairy  farmer  finds  it  Increasingly 
dlflBcult  to  stay  in  business.  In  Ohio,  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  dairy  farm- 
er gets  a  return  of  about  60  cents  an  hour 
for  his  labor.  If  such  a  condition  long 
exists,  few  dairymen  will  be  left  In  Ohio. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  dairy  herds  are  dis- 
appearing at  a  rate  that  could  be  disas- 
trous. 

No  relief  has  come  to  the  dairy  f  sumer 
under  existing  law,  or  Executive  order. 
I,  therefore,  have  joined  more  than  115 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  introducing 
legislation  to  further  restrict  the  Imports 
of  dairy  products. 


AUTHORIZING  DISPOSAL  OP  NICKEL 
PROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  5786)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  6786 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation 
or  otherwise,  approximately  sixty  million 
povinds  of  nickel  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98-98h).  Such  disposition  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  tha  Strategic  and  CrlUcal  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin]  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  PHttBIN]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5786  provides  for  the  release  of  60.000 
poimds  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  OflBce  of 
Emergency  Planning  reduced  the  stock- 
pile objective  for  nickel  from  50,000  short 
tons,  an  objective  established  In  1963,  to 
20,000  short  tons.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  all  excess  nickel 
in  the  national  stockpile  above  this  new 
objective. 

Because  of  the  substantial  reduction 
in  the  objective,  we  thoroughly  went  Into 
the  matter  of  whether  this  reduction 
would  impair  national  security.  We 
realize  that  the  stockpile  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  us  with  the 


minerals  needed  in  order  to  wage  a  war 
and  to  effect  a  recovery  therefrom.  But, 
in  recognizing  this  fact,  we  also  must 
take  into  cognizance  that  there  is  no 
need  to  stockpile  materials  above  the  re- 
quired objective.  In  fact,  it  is  also  our 
duty  and  the  duty  of  those  In  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  dispose  of  materials 
above  the  stockpile  objective  in  a  way  so 
Eis  not  to  disrupt  markets.  Obviously, 
the  best  time  to  do  this  is  when  there  is 
a  shortage  of  the  material  in  the  market- 
place. I  think  the  action  taken  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  reporting 
this  bill  out  is  certainly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  established  by  the 
law  and  reflects  an  honest  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  national  defense  needs  but  not 
to  hoard  unnecessary  materials. 

I  believe  we  went  into  the  national 
security  requirements  as  thoroughly  in 
this  hearing  as  we  have  on  any  hearing 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  materials  from 
the  stockpiles.   Let  us  look  at  the  record : 

A  representative  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  that  agency  charged 
under  the  law  with  the  determination  of 
stockpile  requirements,  testified  that  the 
stockpile  objective  for  nickel  was  re- 
duced on  January  13,  1967  from  50,000 
to  20,000  short  tons.  He  further  told  the 
subcommittee  that  while  most  of  the  as- 
sumptions and  considerations  used  in 
their  1962  review  were  still  in  effect,  there 
were  three  basic  differences. 

First,  the  percentage  of  Canadian  out- 
put coming  to  the  United  States  has  been 
rising  slowly  in  recent  years  and  the  re- 
cent review  assumed  a  somewhat  higher 
share  of  Canadian  production  being 
shipped  here  than  was  previously  as- 
sumed. This  represents  an  improved 
supply  outlook. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  note  that 
in  World  War  U,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived 81  percent  of  Canada's  produc- 
tion, and  in  Korea,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived 66  percent. 

Second,  the  estimate  of  savings  from 
conservation  and  use  limitations  was 
made  more  severe  in  the  1967  review. 
This  step,  which  was  taken  only  after 
discussions  with  Industry  technicians, 
represented  a  deduction  on  the  require- 
ment side  of  the  balance.  In  the  review, 
they  have  reduced  the  requirements  for 
plating  15  percent  of  the  1966  consump- 
tion. By  contrast,  during  Korea,  the 
OEP  reduced  the  use  for  nickel  for  plat- 
ing 65  percent. 

Third,  and  most  Importantly,  the  OEP 
did  not  provide  a  reserve  against  what 
they  term  a  concentration  hazard  in 
their  latest  study.  This  difference  alone 
accounts  for  substantially  all  of  the  60- 
mlllion-pound  reduction  in  the  new 
stockpile  objectives.  Concentration  haz- 
ard discounts  or  reserves  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  studies  of  18  stockpile  ma- 
terials. It  was  applied  in  those  Instances 
where  a  plant  or  supply  source  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  accounted  for 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  estimated  re- 
quirement of  a  material  In  the  first  mo- 
bilization year.  The  theory  behind  this 
discount  is  that  there  is  an  undue  risk 
Involved  in  that  the  plant  might  be  sabo- 
taged, destroyed  by  fire  or  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  natural  disaster. 

In  these  Instances,  the  OEP  has  in- 
creased the  deficit  otherwise  calculated 
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by  the  amount  of  the  plant's  production 
for  the  estimated  period  of  time  it  would 
take  to  establish  the  facility. 

Approximately  1  year  ago,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  re- 
quested the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  establish  an  ad  hoc  committee 
to  examine  the  validity  of  this  so-called 
"concentration  hazard"  discount.  This 
ad  hoc  committee  reported  on  October 
31,  1966  stating  that  the  general  idea  of 
employing  discount  factors  to  reflect 
geographic  and/or  production  concentra- 
tions was  valid.  However,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  that  OEP,  before  ap- 
plying the  discount,  should  determine 
whether  the  company  owning  the  plant 
or  plants  had  substitute  capacity  which 
could  take  place  in  the  event  the  plant 
was  destroyed. 

In  the  case  of  nickel,  the  projected 
supply  from  the  major  refinery  of  In- 
ternational Nickel  Co.,  located  at  Port 
Colbome,  Canada,  had  been  discounted 
for  the  first  year  of  the  3-year  emer- 
gency planning  period  because  of  its 
dependence  on  electric  power  from  the 
Niagara  power  complex.  The  OEP  in- 
quired of  the  International  Nickel  Co., 
and  then  they  personally  determined 
that  the  company  had  sufficient  refining 
or  sintering  capacity  located  at  its  Cop- 
per Cliffs,  Ontario,  and  Thompson, 
Manitoba  plants  to  almost  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  Port  Colbome 
capacity.  Therefore,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  discount  the  capacity  of  Port 
Colbome  but  have  substituted  the 
capacity  at  Copper  Cliffs  for  it  and  es- 
tablished a  new  objective  at  20,000  short 
tons. 

We  were  given  assurances  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  concurred  in  the 
disposal  as  had  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, Depmrtment  of  State,  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Obviously  the  assumptions  as 
to  the  length  of  the  war  period,  the  man- 
power forces  that  they  are  going  to  work 
with,  are  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  the  actual  computation 
based  on  these  submissions  are  made  by 
the  OEP. 

In  addition  to  a  representative  of  the 
OEP,  we  also  heard  from  representatives 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who 
also  urged  the  release  of  this  metal. 

We  then  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
vice  president  of  the  IntematlonsJ 
Nickel  Co.  who  verified  the  Increased 
and  additional  capacity  of  their  plants 
located  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  after 
having  assured  ourselves  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statements  presented  to 
us,  do  not  have  the  competence  to  sub- 
stitute our  judgment  over  the  advice  of 
experts  in  this  field. 

But  there  is  another  major  reason  why 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  concurred  In  this  legis- 
lative recommendation  and  that  is,  be- 
cause the  President  has  the  authority  im- 
der  the  Defense  Production  Act  to  curtail 
nondefense  use  of  nickel  whenever  he 
deems  It  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
so  to  do. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  the  use 


of  nickel  has  quadrupled  over  the  past 
5  years  in  nondefense  industries  and  that 
capacity  has  been  increasing  in  Canada 
and  in  New  Caledonia  to  provide  for  this 
additional  usage.  So,  the  end  result  Is 
that  this  increased  capacity  for  nickel 
can  be  converted  for  defense  usage  when- 
ever it  is  in  the  national  defense. 

It  was  with  this  realization  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  agreed  to 
release  nickel  from  the  stockpile.  I  think 
in  doing  so  we  are  acting  not  only  pru- 
dently but  wisely.  Never  in  my  life  have 
I  been  barraged  by  so  much  correspond- 
ence from  users  of  any  commodity  as  I 
have  by  the  consumers  of  nickel,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  correspondence  has 
come  from  those  who  need  nickel  for 
defense-rated  orders. 

I  am  happy  to  Inform  the  Congress 
that  the  disposal  plan  for  nickel  en- 
visions 50  million  of  the  60  million  pounds 
to  be  released  under  this  bill  will  go  for 
defense-rated  orders.  The  remainder 
will  be  sold  to  alleviate  hardships  in 
nondefense  industry. 

Is  it  prudent  to  hoard  if  we  do  not 
need  the  material?  Is  it  wise  to  force 
national  defense  suppliers  to  go  to  the 
so-csdled  gray  or  black  market  and  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  nickel  only  to 
have  the  cost  of  such  nickel  charged 
against  Government  contracts? 

I  agree  with  the  able  and  distinguished 
members  of  my  subcommittee  who  filed 
separate  views  in  this  matter  in  that 
the  principal  reason  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  stockpile  Is  to  protect  us  in 
case  of  war  and  emergency.  But  rec- 
ognizing the  productive  capacity  in 
Canada  Edone  will  be  approximately  470 
million  pounds  of  nickel  this  year  and 
that  by  1970  it  will  be  approximately  550 
million  pounds  which  can  be  diverted  if 
necessary  to  national  defense  needs,  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  are  endangering  our 
national  security  by  this  release. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  nickel 
that  we  are  releasing  is  approximately 
56  cents  per  pound.  The  current  mar- 
ket price  for  nickel  is  84  Vi  cents  per 
pound.  The  Government  will  stand  to 
make  approximately  $17  million  on  this 
transaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  5786  which  is  similar 
to  legislation  I  introduced  (H.R.  8066) 
providing  for  the  release  of  60  million 
pomids  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe. 

As  Representative  of  a  highly  indus- 
trialized district,  I  have  been  besieged  by 
requests  of  assistance  from  industry 
due  to  the  shortage  of  nickel.  In  the 
89th  Congress,  I  sought  to  relieve  this 
shortage  by  sponsoring  legislation  which 
was  ultimately  enacted  into  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  24.5  million  poimds 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 
This  release  which  has  been  exhausted 
reduced  the  stockpile  to  the  100-mllllon- 
pound  level  deemed  necessary  for  nation- 
al defense.  Since  that  time,  the  Office  of 
Emergency   Planning   has   revised   the 


stockpile  objective  so  that  there  is  now  a 
60-mlllion-pound  excess. 

Since  such  an  excess  exists,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  5786  to  relieve  this  Na- 
tion's Industry  from  the  impact  of  the 
worldwide  shortage  of  nickel. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  5786  and,  also,  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  tlie  Armed  Services 
Committee  [Mr.  Rtvers]  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  initially 
recommend  its  approval  [Mr.  Philbin] 
for  their  prompt  action  on  and  approval 
of  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Their  efforts  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
national  economy  and  we  can  all  be 
grateful  for  their  astute  and  sound  lead- 
ership in  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends  1. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
5786. 

Like  my  colleagues  who  filed  separate 
views,  I,  too,  am  vitally  concerned  with 
stockpile  objectives.  The  very  reason  for 
the  stockpile  is  to  protect  us  in  the  event 
of  war  and  the  recovery  therefrom. 
Therefore,  this  is  the  first  consideration 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
should  take  into  accoimt  when  we  are 
considering  any  disposal  from  the  stock- 
pile. I  ciui  understand  that  this  reduc- 
tion in  objective  from  50.000  tons  to 
20,000  tons  is  a  matter  over  which  rea- 
sonable men  may  disagree. 

Nevertheless,  I  sat  through  the  sub- 
committee meetings  on  the  disix>sal  of 
nickel,  and  I  questioned  rather  inten- 
sively the  witnesses  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Plsmning,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  industry  witnesses  rep- 
resenting both  the  consuming  and  pro- 
ducing segments,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  recent  reduction  of  the  stockpile 
objective  from  50,000  short  tons  to  20,000 
short  tons  will  not  impair  national  de- 
fense. 

I  base  that  reasoning  on  two  factors: 
One,  the  increase  in  the  productive  ca- 
pacity currently  in  being  and  the  planned 
Increases  in  productive  capacity  which 
will  result  from  expansion  of  plants  in 
Canada  and  New  Caledonia  as  well  as 
the  new  productive  facilities  being  cre- 
ated in  Minnesota.  Secondly,  I  think  it 
Is  highly  significant  that  the  President 
has  authority  imder  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  to  curtail  nondefense  use  of 
nickel  whenever  he  feels  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  so  do. 

Like  the  distingxiished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  Mr.  Philbin,  I,  too, 
have  been  barraged  by  mail  from  friends 
of  long  standing,  pleading  for  a  release 
of  nickel  from  the  stockpile  so  that  they 
can  fill  orders  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Increase  in 
capacity  as  outlined  by  the  representa- 
tives of  both  Government  and  Industry 
will  actually  be  accomplished  by  January 
of  1968  so  that  production  will  equal  con- 
sumption. In  the  meantime,  we  will  have 
alleviated  not  only  great  hardship  In  In- 
dustry but  also  reduce,  the  cost  of  the 
end  products  to  the  Government. 
You  may  be  assured  t^at  I  would  de- 
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plore,  however,  and  would  publicly  de- 
nounce any  efforts  to  use  the  stockpile 
as  a  means  of  budget  manipulation  If  the 
action  taken  thereunder  would  impair 
national  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  policy  of  selling  off  sur- 
plus commodities  and  putting  the  funds 
into  the  National  Treasury  whenever  we 
are  assxu^  that  the  material  Is  surplus 
to  our  national  defense  needs.  In  a  pre- 
vious occasion  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
I  have  expressed  my  concern  regarding 
certain  actions  taken  by  the  President 
In  releasing  copper  and  aluminum  in 
order  to  drive  prices  down  or  as  a  means 
of  controlling  inflation.  In  this  instance 
however,  as  in  all  stockpile  bills  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  thing  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  safe  to  release  the  excess  materials 
without  Jeopardizing  future  national 
security  requirements. 

All  things  considered,  I  believe  It  is 
in  the  best  national  interest  to  release 
the  60  million  pounds  of  nickel.  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gub- 
SBR],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  QUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recog- 
nize the  good  faith  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  and  those  who  have  spoken 
in  behalf  of  this  bUl.  but  with  equal  good 
faith,  and  in  service  of  my  own  con- 
science, I  find  it  necessary  to  express 
myself  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

The  bill  would  reduce  the  stockpile  of 
nickel  to  20,000  short  tons,  less  than  a  5- 
month  supply. 

Por  a  moment  let  us  explore  the  real 
purpose  of  the  national  stockpile.  It  is 
not  to  supply  the  needs  of  Industry  for 
the  manufactiu-e  of  consimier  goods.  It 
is  not  to  cut  back  on  budget  deficits  by 
bringing  revenue  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury— and  that  Is  where  the 
proceeds  from  these  sales  go.  It  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  Inflation 
and  controlling  economic  factors,  such 
as  price  levels;  it  Is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  profit. 

The  stockpile  is  for  one  purpose  and 
for  one  purpose  only,  and  that  Is  to  as- 
sure this  country  an  adequate  supply 
of  strategic  metals  If  and  when  we  need 
them  for  national  defense  purposes  or  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  In  good 
conscience  I  must  say  that  this  purpose 
is  not  being  served  by  reducing  the 
stockpile  to  a  mere  5-month  supply.  It 
la  justified  on  the  basis  that  a  potential 
Increase  in  production — not  a  present 
Increase,  not  one  that  Is  in  being,  but 
one  that  is  expected — will  provide 
enough  supplies  of  nickel  ore  so  that  we 
can  have  what  is  required  for  the  na- 
tional defense  with  a  20,000-short-ton 
stockpile. 

The  reason  the  administraticm  gives 
for  a  disposal  now  Is  that  a  favorable 
price  can  be  had  in  today's  marketplace. 
This  is  decisionmaking  for  profit  and 
not  service  of  the  true  purpose  of  a 
stockpile. 

I  contend  that  if  the  purpose  of  the 
stockpile  is  to  be  saved,  and  If  we  are 
not  to  defile  and  pervert  It,  an  Increased 
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productive  capacity  should  be  in  being 
before  we  take  the  chance  of  cutting 
back  to  a  paltry  5 -month  supply  of  a 
metal  which  is  so  strategic  that  it  is 
necessary  for  Jet  engines,  for  electroplat- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  aircraft  frames, 
and  in  a  dozen  different  vitally  needed 
defense  operations. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  If  this  policy,  is  continued, 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  nickel  that  the  coun- 
try finds  itself  with  respect  to  copper  and 
our  defense  stockpile,  where  we  have  a 
very,  very  limited  supply  of  that  com- 
modity. If  a  national  emergency  arises, 
we  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  agree  with  him 
precisely.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
using  8  million  pounds  of  nickel  per 
month  in  defense-rated  orders.  Some 
people  win  say  90  percent  of  this  release 
will  go  to  defense-rated  orders,  but  this 
confuses  the  issue,  because  the  release 
In  turn  releases  the  same  amount  for 
the  production  of  consimier  goods.  So 
the  purpose  of  this  release  is  to  help  out 
the  market  in  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods,  not  the  national  defense. 
I  question — and  I  question  in  good 
faith,  even  though  the  testimony  was 
imanimously  against  me— whether  or  not 
this  20.000-short-ton  supply  is  the  proper 
one.  In  1954.  the  stockpile  objective 
was  450.000  short  tons.  In  1963,  It  went 
down  to  50.000  tons,  and  this  would 
take  it  down  to  20,000— less  than  a  5- 
month  supply. 

These  are  human  decisions.  We  got 
caught  short  In  World  War  II  and  in 
Korea  for  want  of  strategic  materials. 
That  is  why  the  stockpile  was  set  up. 
Should  himian  judgment  be  stretched 
to  the  point  where  we  have  a  reduction 
from  450,000  short  tons  in  less  than  12 
years  to  20,000  short  tons — only  a  5- 
month  supply? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  this  defiles 
and  perverts  the  very  purpose  of  the 
stockpile,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
nickel  is  used  in  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
Great  Society  "funny  money"  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  is  a  different  type  of  nickel 
and  not  the  type  which  Is  Involved  In 
this  disposal. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dkllenback]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reasoning  of  the  minority  of  the  Com- 


mittee  on  Armed  Services,  as  set  forth 
in  Report  No.  187  in  coimectlon  with 
H.R.  5786  and  as  presented  in  brief  on 
the  fioor  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Gubser],  appears  to  me 
logical.  In  order,  and  persuasive. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  expressed  that  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  this  measure.  In 
the  event  that  it  should  pass  this  body, 
I  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the  other 
body  of  this  Congress  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  reasoning  of  this  minority  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  Its 
deliberations  on  this  measure. 

May  we  never  have  occasion  to  face  a 
national  crisis  of  the  type  that  could 
well  cause  this  body  to  regret  most  bit- 
terly passage  of  H.R.  5786. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall  1 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bUl  H.R.  5786.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  I  can  as- 
sure the  membership  of  the  House  that 
every  disposal  from  stockpile  is  subjected 
to  stringent  tests  by  our  subcommittee 
before  it  is  favorably  considered.  First 
we  hear  witnesses  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  and  these  witnesses 
are  cross-examined  very  thoroughly. 

This  particular  bill  was  reported  out 
because  it  is  felt  that,  with  new  sources 
of  production,  there  would  be  ample  sup- 
ply of  nickel.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  diligence  of  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee.  When  we  consider 
any  stockpile  disposal  he  applies  not  one 
but  three  or  more  tests  against  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  The  paramount  test, 
the  acid  test,  is:  Will  this  disposal  of 
materials  from  the  stockpile  In  any  way 
adversely  affect  the  national  security  or 
our  defense  posture?  That  Is  paramount 
to  everything  else.  That  test  is  applied 
to  every  disposal  bill  before  all  else. 

This  bill  has  met  that  test,  on  the  best 
evidence  of  knowledgeable  witnesses  who 
presented  themselves  for  our  questioning. 
Beyond  this  paramount  consideration, 
there  is  consideration  given  whether  the 
disposal  will  affect  the  Industry  favor- 
ably or  adversely  and  how  It  will  affect 
the  economy,  of  the  country  and  then, 
of  course,  finally  whether  this  disposal 
is  timed  right  to  get  the  best  price  for 
the  materials  not  needed  in  the  national 
stockpile. 

This  bill  has  met  all  of  the  tests  that 
were  appUed.  That  Is  the  reason  It  Is 
before  the  House  today.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  not  approve  a 
bill  that  would  be  adverse  to  our  defense 
posture. 

Again  I  commend  my  chairman  Mr. 
Philbin  for  his  diligence  and  careful 
consideration  of  disposal  of  materials 
from  the  stockpile  to  make  certain  they 
will  affect  in  no  adverse  way  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  At- 
BERT) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  5786. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  5786. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  '  ~ 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PARTICIPA- 
TION OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  OPERATION  OP 
A  LARGE  PROTOTYPE  DESALTING 
PLANT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  439  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  439 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  HouM  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  oJ  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
207)  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  large  prototype  de- 
salting plant,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  b«  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  exc«pt  one  motion  to  recommit. 
After  the  passage  of  H.R.  207.  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  blU  (S.  270),  and  it  shall  then  be  In 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate 
bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained    in   H.R.    207    as    paased. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  439 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  207,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  participation  of 


the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate.  After 
passage  of  H.R.  207,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  270.  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  amend  it  with  the 
House-passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  207  is  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  to  participate 
financially  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  a  large  dual-purpose  plant  for 
sea  water  conversion  smd  nuclear  power 
generation.  The  plant  will  not  be  a  Fed- 
eral undertaking.  It  will  be  built  and,  for 
the  most  part,  financed  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia In  partnership  with  a  group  of  public 
and  private  electric  utilities  serving  the 
southern  California  market  area.  The 
installation  Is  designed  to  produce  150 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day 
and  approximately  1,800  megawatts  of 
electric  power  In  the  ultimate  stage.  The 
total  financial  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  undertaking 
amounts  to  $72.2  million — $57.2  million 
to  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  $15  million  to  be  provided  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  participation  has  already 
been  enacted,  and  "RR.  207  relates  only 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  par- 
ticipation. The  $57.2  million  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  is 
keyed  to  the  value  of  information  and 
data  to  be  gained  from  construction  and 
operation  of  the  plant  and  wtU  take  the 
form  of  a  purchase  of  technology  and 
operating  experience. 

This  is  another  step  in  an  attempt  to 
consolidate  our  efforts  and  through  co- 
operation to  progress,  we  hope,  in  the 
area  of  desalinlzatlon  of  sea  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  to  permit  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  proceed 
with  debate  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Por  clarification  of  the 
record  and  for  this  Member's  Informa- 
tion, I  may  have  misunderstood,  but  I 
understood  the  gentleman  to  state  that 
this  was  not  a  Federal  project.  I  have 
read  the  report,  the  hearings,  and  the 
bill,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  because  of 
the  participation  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  because  of  the  benefits 
that  are  expected  to  be  derived  from  this 
continuing  experiment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  we  are  putting  $57.2 
million  In  taxpayers'  funds  Into  this? 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  putting  that  much  In 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
are  also  putting  In  $15  million  in  addi- 
tion to  that  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  So  actually  you  would 
have  In  toto  a  Federal  Investment  of  a 


little  over  $72  million.  I  think  It  would 
be  fair  to  lay  that  out  on  the  table.  It 
Is  true.  These  are  contributions  that  are 
being  nrnde  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Of  course,  what  we  hope  is  that  It  will 
bring  about  research  and  development, 
and  improvement,  and  so  on,  that  can 
be  valuable  to  the  entire  country. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  saying  about  It 
not  being  a  Federal  project  is  that  there 
are  substantial  other  moneys  that  will 
be  Involved.  I  believe  the  total  project 
runs  to  something  like  $400  milUon  or 
$500  million.  The  majority  of  that 
money  will  be  put  In  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Los  Angeles,  by  private 
utilities,  and  others.  They  believe  In 
this  project,  and  naturally  feel  an  assur- 
ance of  a  recovery  of  benefits  from  It,  or 
else  they  would  not  be  willing  to  put  this 
money  up. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  this  gentleman  believes  In  the 
fallout  that  oomes  from  research  and 
development,  and  I  am  not  questioning 
that.  I  am  vitally  Interested,  though. 
In  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  quasi  or  a 
semi  or  a  partial  Federal  project.  I  did 
not  want  the  record  to  go  as  understand- 
ing that  it  was  not.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  that  Is.  Second, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  advise 
this  Member  if  there  are  any  strings  or 
COTitrols  attached  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation whereby  with  this  input  of  $72.2 
million  of  taxpayers'  money  we  can  ex- 
pect to  retrieve  benefits.  Is  there  a  re- 
claimer or  a  reverter  clause  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  funds  and  a  preferential 
copyright,  so  to  speak,  as  to  what  benefits 
might  be  derived  from  the  public  re- 
seareh  and  development  and  further  ex- 
perimentation to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
and  then  later  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He 
has  a  double-barreled  knowledge  of  this. 

I  would  first  like  to  say  thtit  there  are 
certain  requirements  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  free  entry 
Into  this  island  and  into  the  operation 
at  all  times. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  such  comments  as  he  might 
care  to  make  on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  state  that 
this  Is  a  partnership  operation,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  correct  when 
he  states  that  there  is  a  quasi- relation- 
ship of  a  Federal  project.  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  intended 
to  convey  is  that  there  would  be  no  own- 
ership In  the  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  be  owned  only  by 
the  other  parties  to  the  partnership. 
What  Is  to  be  gleaned  from  this  operation 
Is  the  technology  and  the  know-how 
that  comes  out  of  designing  this  kind 
of  a  plant  for  research  and  the  develop- 
ment production  that  will  result.  What 
the  Federal  Government  gets  out  of  It 
Is  not  only  the  know-how  at  the  time  it 
Is  going  on,  but  It  Is  the  release  to  the 
public  of  everything  that  Is  done  at  this 
iMirticular  Installation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  nothing 
done  here  which  will  be  withheld  from 
the  public.  All  of  it  will  become  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  SisKl  will  yield  further,  might  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALL],  after  thanking  the  gentle- 
man for  this  complete  explanation; 
imder  the  proposed  bill  which  this  reso- 
lution makes  in  order  what  portion 
of  the  Federal  contribution  is  going— 
or  is  proposed  to  go — for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  new  manmade  Island? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  yield 
further 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

[Mr.  ASPINALL]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  say  that  this  contribution  will  be 
for  the  construction  of  the  desallnlzatlon 
facilities  and  not  for  the  construction  of 
the  island  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  money  la  to  be  used 
in  this  manner — a  part  for  the  design 
of  the  saline  water  project,  a  part  for 
the  construction  work,  and  a  part  for 
operation  and  maintenance  during  the 
time  provided. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.    I  understand. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  A  part  or  a  portion 
of  this  money  will  be  used  In  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  saline  water 
program  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  facilities  pro- 
vided are  to  be  built  through  moneys 
coming  from  other  sources  rather  than 
from  Federal  governmental  sources. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  final  question? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  follow  through  on  my  original  ques- 
tion, will  there  be  contained  herein  any 
reverter  clause  with  reference  to  this 
island  imder  the  concept  of  riparian 
rights  or  under  the  concept  of  Federal 
participation — will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  access  to  It  and.  if  so,  for  how 
long? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  will  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  operations  of  the 
plant  so  long  as  this  plant  is  operated. 
PWeral  Government  representatives  will 
have  the  freedom  to  go  out  to  look 
over  these  properties  and  to  see  what  is 
being  done.  However,  there  is  no  re- 
verter clause  to  the  Federal  Government 
insofar  as  the  ownership  of  the  island 
Itself  is  concerned.  The  island  Itself 
will  be  constructed  and  controlled 
through  the  use  of  moneys  other  than 
moneys  furnished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Most  of  the  construction  ex- 
penses, not  only  for  the  saline  water 
plant  itself,  but  also  for  the  powerplant 
facilities  will  be  furnished  by  private 


utilities  in  partnership  with  public  utili- 
ties, rather  than  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  will  be  owned  by  the 
people  furnishing  them.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  that  we  are  proposing  through  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  is  that  we 
will  Invest  for  research  and  technology 
involved  in  this  particular  research  pro- 
gr£im  of  making  potable  water  out  of  sea 
water. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  yield  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  If,  assuming,  the  de- 
salination waterplant  fails — and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  it  does  not — because  I  know 
of  an  instance  wherein  our  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House,  sought  to  replace  such  an  opera- 
tion by  lifting  out  an  operation  of  this 
t3rpe  to  be  used  elsewhere  due  to  a  certain 
crisis — but  should  it  fail,  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  case,  the  property  then  es- 
tablished In  the  sea,  as  I  understand  it, 
off  the  now  normal  coast  of  California, 
does  not  belong  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  would,  In  fact,  bel<»ig  in  toto 
to  these  private  people  who  back  this 
construction;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
will  yield  further,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  means  that  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  island  to  take  place  there 
must  be  a  permit  issued  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  then  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  correct.  The  property 
will  belong  to  the  State  of  California  or 
the  entitles  in  this  Instance  under  the 
control  of  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  439 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  207. 

This  measure.  H.R.  207.  authorizes  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
OflBce  of  Saline  Water,  to  participate 
financially  in  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  large  dual-purpose  plant  for 
sea  water  conversion  and  nuclear  power 
generation.  It  will  be  built  and,  for  the 
most  part,  financed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California  in 
partnership  with  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  Co.,  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power. 

The  Installation  is  designed  to  produce 
150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day 
and  approximately  1,800  megawatts  of 
electric  power  in  the  ultimate  stage.  The 
total  cost  of  the  combination  nuclear 
power  and  desalting  plant  is  $400.4  mil- 
lion, which  would  be  shared  as  follows: 
Department  of  Interior.  $45.7  million; 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  $15  million; 
Metropolitan  Water  District.  $126.7  mil- 
lion; and  the  three  utilities  above  men- 
tioned, $213  million.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  contrib- 


ute $11.5  million  toward  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  desalting  plant. 

This  plant  will  have  important  rela- 
tionship to  the  water  problems  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  including 
southern  California — the  most  critical 
water  problems  of  the  Nation.  The  basin 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  searching  for  years  for  acceptable 
means  of  water  augmentation  for  this 
water-short  area.  Up  imtil  now,  de- 
sallnlzatlon costs  have  been  prohibitive, 
but  feasibility  studies  on  which  this  pro- 
posal is  based  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
desalted  water  at  the  plant  site — a  man- 
made  island  offshore  from  Bolsa  Chlca 
State  Beach  In  Orange  County — will  be 
approximately  22  cents  per  thousand 
gallons,  well  below  the  previous  aim  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for  38  cents 
per  thousand  gallons. 

The  amount  which  the  utilities  will  pay 
is  equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of  a  single 
purpose,  two-unit,  power-only  plant  of 
the  same  general  type.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  which  Metropolitan  will  pay. 
with  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Is  the  Incremental  cost  of  add- 
ing the  desalting  works  to  the  project. 
The  present  target  date  for  the  first 
phase  of  the  projects.  Including  seg- 
ments of  both  desalting  and  powerplant. 
is  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez was  granted  permission  to  speak 
out  of  order.) 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  chairman 
for  permitting  me  this  time  to  speak  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  desire  to 
speak  out  of  order  is  so  that  I  may  en- 
lighten the  Members  of  the  House  as  to 
a  very  historical  date  that  will  be  com- 
memorated and  which  will  take  place 
tomorrow  because.  Mr.  Speaker,  131  years 
ago  something  happened  that  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  national  destiny 
as  well  as  on  the  destiny  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  for  Its  statehood  which 
ultimately  came  into  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Texas  we  will  be  com- 
memorating San  Jacinto  Day  tomorrow. 
This  is  a  day  that  commemorates  the 
victory  by  Sam  Houston  over  the  army 
commanded  by  General  Santa  Anna,  an 
occurrence  which  eventually  led  to  the 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  to  creation  of  the  establishment 
which  eventually  Joined  with  the  Union. 

This  was  a  very  definitely  heroic  action 
on  the  p>art  of  a  band  of  patriots  who 
took  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  day.  Sam 
Houston  and  his  men  were  actually  fight- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1824— the  Mexican  Constitution 
of  1824  which  had  been  suspended  by 
General  Santa  Anna. 

The  rest,  of  course,  is  history. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  207)  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the  De- 
ptirtment  of  the  Interior  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  large  prototype 
desalting  plant,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  Tinc  coMtirrTKZ  or  thx  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  207,  with  Mr. 
Gallagher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  [Mr. 

ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  sim- 
ply and  succinctly  speaking,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  for  an  authorization  of  the 
expenditure  of  $57.2  million  in  further- 
ance of  our  program  to  make  potable  and 
usable  water  out  of  sea  water. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  today 
have  to  do  with  the  worthwhileness  and 
the  feasibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Joining  in  a  partnership  for  the 
purposes  stated — for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dertaking with  private  enterprise  and 
with  other  public  interests  and  some 
agencies  of  loctil  government,  in  a  scien- 
tific program  that  means  so  much  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  generally  and  to 
the  United  States  in  particular. 

Although  questions  having  to  do  with 
the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  are  In  order  In  this  particular  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon,  we  must  keep  In 
mind  that  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  will  be  before  this 
body  in  a  very  short  while,  a  bill  having 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

This  legislation  provides  for  research 
and  studies  that  will  be  carried  on  In 
harmony  with  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water.  But  it  is  a  separate  op- 
eration virithin  itself. 

Keep  in  mind  also  that  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  works  under  contract  pro- 
cedures. The  p)ersonnel  of  the  Office  is 
less  than  200  and  the  money  that  we  have 
appropriated  and  expended  heretofore, 
almost  $100  million,  has  been  used  largely 
in  payment  of  contract  services  by  dif- 
ferent groups  and  individuals  who  are 
working  for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Congress  has  appropriated, 
over  the  last  15  years,  roughly  $100  mil- 


lion for  saline  water  research  and  devel- 
opment. While  there  has  been  no  real 
breakthrough,  so  far  as  cost  reduction 
for  desalted  water  is  concerned,  and  this 
has  been  a  disappointment,  there  htis 
been  steady  progress  in  refinement  of  de- 
salting processes  and  in  hardwEire  devel- 
opment. Without  neglecting  basic  re- 
search or  abandoning  our  hope  for  truly 
low-cost  water  in  the  future,  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  the  development  of 
one  process  where  we  are  ready  to  test  it 
on  a  large-scale  basis  for  reliability  of 
operation  and  for  determining  the  actual 
costs  of  water  production.  This  is  the 
multistage  flash  evaporation  process 
which  is  the  most  promising  process  for 
large-scale  conversion  to  emerge  from 
our  15  years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  in- 
volves a  partnership  arrangement  for 
building  and  operating  a  large  multi- 
stage flash  desalting  plant  in  combina- 
tion with  nuclear  power.  Fortunately, 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  financially  in  this 
arrangement  and  acquire  the  technology 
and  operating  experience  without  having 
to  build  a  federally  owned  plant. 

This  dual-purpose  plant  for  sea  water 
conversion  and  nuclear  generation  will 
be  built  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  In  partner- 
ship with  a  group  of  public  and  private 
utilities  serving  the  southern  California 
market  area.  The  total  plant  cost  will 
be  about  $400  million,  with  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  contributing  not  more  than 
$57.2  million  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  HR.  207  and  the  Atomic  EJnergy  Com- 
mission contributing  $15  million  piu:- 
suant  to  legislation  enacted  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  overall  project  consists 
of  two  nuclear  powerplsmts.  a  desalting 
plant,  and  related  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, all  to  be  located  on  a  40-acre  man- 
made  island  offshore  from  Bolsa  Chlca 
State  Beach  in  Orange  Coimty,  Calif., 
which  will  be  connected  to  the  mainland 
by  a  2,800-foot  trestle  causeway. 

This  project  and  this  legislation  au- 
thorizing Federal  participation  therein 
stems  from  an  engineering  feasibility 
study  prepared  under  a  contrsict  between 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  and  the 
United  States,  with  both  sharing  in  the 
cost  of  the  study.  The  feasibility  study 
was  conducted  by  the  Bechtel  Corp.  of 
San  Francisco  which  found  the  project 
physically  and  economically  feasible, 
with  desalted  water  at  plant  site  costing 
approximately  22  cents  per  thousand  gal- 
lons or  $71  per  acre-foot. 

This  plant  will  not  be  a  high-risk  plsuit 
from  a  technical  standpoint  because  it 
will  be  based  on  solid  engineering  data 
that  have  been  obtained  through  design 
studies  and  upon  evaluations  of  data 
obtained  from  a  number  of  other  instal- 
lations— the  first  San  Diego  multistage 
fiashplant  operations,  the  test  results 
that  will  come  from  the  operation  of  the 
Clair  Engle  1-mllllon-gallon-per-day 
multistage  fiashplant  which  is  presently 
imder  construction,  and  the  test  results 
from  a  17-mlllion-gallon-per-day  mod- 
ule, the  construction  of  which  will  be 
Initiated  in  the  neer  future.  The  Clair 
Engle  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  operation 


3  years  before  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  plant  is  started  and  the  module 
in  operation  for  2  years.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  150-mlllion-gallon-per-day 
plant  in  stages  will  permit  the  basic  de- 
salting technology  to  be  proved  out  and 
disseminated  In  such  a  way  that  each 
successive  increment  will  incorporate  the 
Improvements  gained  through  experience 
with  the  preceding  unit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  held 
full  and  complete  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation and  received  no  testimony  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  The  Department  made 
a  good  case  for  the  need  for  the  technol- 
ogy auid  for  Federal  participation  in  this 
project.  The  committee  is  convinced 
that  the  technology  and  operating  expe- 
rience, which  otherwise  can  be  obtained 
only  by  construction  of  a  federally  owned 
plant,  is  needed  in  furthering  the  objec- 
tives and  goals  of  the  saline  water  con- 
version program,  and  that  the  cost  of 
$57.2  million  is  not  excessive. 

Since  this  is  the  first  large-scale  de- 
salting plant,  the  desalted  water  costs  will 
be  meaningful  for  the  first  time.  ITiey 
will  be  figures  against  which  the  cost  of 
other  means  of  augmenting  the  water 
supplies  of  the  Southwest  may  be  com- 
pared. In  other  words,  the  Information 
and  data  obtained  from  Federal  partici- 
pation in  this  plant  will  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  westwlde  water  plan- 
ning. 

The  amendments  which  the  commit- 
tee added  to  the  legislation  were  adopted 
In  order  to  protect  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment as  well  as  the  non-Federal  entitles 
involved  in  the  project  and  in  order  to 
provide  assurance  that  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  will  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  final  partner- 
ship arrangement  and  the  progress  of 
construction  and  operation  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  207  Is  meritorious 
legislation  and  I  urge  Its  approval.  Mr. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  legislation,  will  discuss  the 
bill  In  more  detail. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hosuer]  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  207,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  large  prototsrpe  desalting 
plant,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  to  participate 
in  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  a  saline  water  conversion 
plant.  The  plant  will  be  a  dual-purpose 
desalting  and  nuclear  power  generating 
faciUty,  principally  financed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California,  in  partnership  with  a 
group  of  public  and  private  electric  utili- 
ties serving  the  southern  California  mar- 
ket area.  The  bill  authorizes  a  Federal 
contribution  toward  both  the  capital  in- 
vestment costs  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  in  the  sum  of  $57.2 
million  through  the  Office  of  Saline  Wa- 
ter and  $15  million  to  be  provided  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  plant 
when  completed  is  designed  to  produce 
150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per 
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day,  or  168,300  acre-feet  per  year,  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  generate  1,500 
megawatts  of  electrical  power. 

KIL  207  proposes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Join  In  this  efifort 
creating  a  Government  and  industry 
partnership  as  a  logical  and  necessary 
step  In  advancing  the  program  to  achieve 
low-cost  desalting  of  water.  By  joining 
this  partnership,  significant  advantages, 
not  otherwise  obtainable,  are  available  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  to  seek  funds  for  an  all-Federal 
construction  of  a  large  distillation  plant 
in  order  to  prove  out  the  engineering 
feasibility  and  economics  of  the  multi- 
stage flash  distillation  process.  DiflQ- 
culties  associated  with  the  future  dis- 
posal of  a  Government-owned  plant  are 
avoided.  The  significant  advantages  In 
favor  of  participating  In  this  project  are: 
First,  a  ready  market  exists  for  the 
products  of  the  metropolitan  water  dis- 
trict plant;  and  second,  the  proposed 
plant  is  fitted  into  a  realistic  water  need 
situation  and  affords  the  best  practicable 
way  to  demonstrate  the  technological 
and  economic  feasibility  of  desalting  wa- 
ter while  gaining  public  acceptance  and 
confidence  in  destdting  as  a  dependable 
source  of  water  supply. 

The  participation  of  $57.2  million  by 
the  OflQce  of  Saline  Water  Is  comprised 
of  $45.7  million  toward  capital  costs  of 
the  project  and  $11.5  million  toward  an- 
nually recurring  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  These  figures  represent 
very  little  in  the  way  of  research  and 
developments  costs  when  compared  with 
other  Federal  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  recommended 
that  Its  participation  in  this  project  is 
In  the  form  of  purchasing  needed  tech- 
nology and  operating  experience  to  ad- 
vance the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram. 

The  point  that  should  be  understood 
here  is  that  the  total  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  $72.2  million  only  represents  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  capital  costs  Involved 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  this 
dual-purpose  plant.  Under  the  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  participants,  the 
power  utilities  will  finance,  own,  and  op- 
erate the  two  nuclear  reactors  and  con- 
densing turbines,  and  the  metropolitan 
water  district  will  finance,  own  and  op- 
erate the  desalting  plant  and  back -pres- 
sure turbine.  The  total  estimated  cost 
of  this  dual-purpose  plant  is  $400.4  mil- 
lion which  will  be  shared  by  the  partici- 
pants in  the  project. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  by 
this  legislation  is  not  substantial  when 
compared  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  participation  in  this  project. 
While  It  may  be  true  that  the  OfBce  of 
Saline  Water  has  not  developed  a  new 
process  for  the  desalinization  of  water 
in  15  years,  this  fact  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  progress  in  this  field.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  has  recognized 
the  tremendous  advantages  obtainable 
by  participating  in  this  project  and  has 
requested  the  authority  to  participate. 
The  Office  of  Saline  Water  coi\slders  par- 
ticipation In  this  project  a  major  break- 
through in  advancing  the  technology  and 
operating  experience  of  large  distillation 


plants.  If  this  Is  so,  then  the  authority 
to  participate  in  this  project  should  be 
granted. 

The  construction  plans  call  for  the 
metropolitan  water  district  plant  to  be 
built  in  two  phases.  The  first  stage  will 
Involve  the  construction  of  the  Initial  50- 
million-gallon-per-day  evaporator  train, 
with  ancillary  facilities  such  as  the  con- 
veyance system  to  accommodate  the  out- 
put of  the  full-sized  plant.  The  second 
stage  will  Involve  construction  of  two  ad- 
ditional 50-mlllion-gallon-per-day  evap- 
orator trains,  with  the  remaining  ancil- 
lary structures  needed  to  complete  the 
total  capacity  of  a  1 50-mlllion-gallon- 
per-day  desalting  plant. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  will  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
coordinate  and  implement  into  the  met- 
ropolitan water  district  project  the  tech- 
nology and  operating  and  maintenance 
experience  from  the  1-million-gallon- 
per-day  Clair  Engle  plant  and  the  17- 
mlllion-gallon-per-day  test  module. 
These  latter  plants  will  have  been  opei- 
ating  approximately  2  to  3  years  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
metropolitan  water  district  project. 

From  these  facts  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  is  not  Jumping 
from  a  planned  program  of  development 
to  a  one-shot  or  crash  program.  This  is 
really  an  orderly  process  of  development 
which  fits  perfectly  into  the  original  time 
frame  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  term  this 
an  "iffy"  proposition  which  Is  being  sold 
to  the  Congress.  I  sulnnlt  this  is  not  the 
case  and  such  an  approach  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  basic  facts  that  in  any  scientific 
effort  there  exists  the  element  of  chance 
that  the  results  will  not  prove  out  as 
originally  anticipated.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Congress  must  require  all  scien- 
tific efforts  to  prove  out  before  Federal 
assistance  is  obtained,  then  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  progress  through 
scientific  research  and  development  has 
been  stopped. 

Certainly  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  project  will  produce 
150  million  gallons  of  potable  water  per 
day.  This  I  cannot  deny.  But,  unless 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  this  endeavor, 
how  can  we  have  a  way  of  applying  the 
knowledge  and  experience  already  at 
hand,  unless  it  be  done  at  a  much  greater 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government? 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  If  the 
project  does  prove  to  be  as  feasible  as  the 
reports  anticipate,  then  the  utility  of  our 
conduct  in  approving  this  legislation  far 
outweighs  the  magnitude  of  the  risk  In- 
volved. 

I  must  also  state  that  the  people  of 
southern  California  have  a  stake  in  this 
legislation.  A  most  Important  stake  in- 
deed, because  it  is  the  people  of  southern 
California  who  will  be  required  to  pay 
the  rates  charged  for  the  water  and  elec- 
tricity produced  by  the  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  market  for  the 
water  and  power  to  be  produced  from 
this  facility  is  available,  the  people  of 
southern  California  are  willing  to  acc^t 
the  risks  and  burdens  involved,  and  the 
opportunity  to  advance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's desalting  program  In  partner- 


ship with  private  industry  is  available 
now.  I  know  of  no  better  time  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation  than  at  this  time 
when  the  cost  and  risk  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  at  a  minimum. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  arid  West 
have  long  acted  as  If  we  had  a  comer  on 
water  shortage  problems  in  the  Unltwi 
States.  Unfortunately,  during  the  past 
few  years  water  shortages  have  ceased 
plas^g  regional  favorites.  The  prob- 
lems have  become  national  in  scope. 

The  water  crisis  experienced  In  the 
East  during  the  past  2  years  magnifies 
the  need  for  the  bill  before  us  today.  In 
the  years  to  come  sea  water  desalting 
will  cease  to  be  considered  a  solution  only 
where  a  desert  borders  on  an  ocean. 
Water  rationing  In  New  York  shows  that 
traditional  water  supply  methods  may 
no  longer  be  adequate  to  supply  the  total 
answer  to  the  needs  of  growing  popula- 
tion centers.  The  variety  of  engineering, 
economic,  and  political  problems  posed 
by  these  conventional  systems  require 
serious  consideration  of  water  supply 
augmentation  by  desalting  techniques  in 
many  areas  of  the  Nation.  We  need  to 
develop  the  technology  for  large  scale 
desalting  so  that  it  may  take  its  place  in 
the  water  supply  picture. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
timeliness  of  this  project  and  the  neces- 
sity that  it  move  forward  without  delay. 
We  cannot.  In  the  face  of  our  recurring 
water  crises,  permit  our  saline  water  pro- 
gram to  continue  at  a  relaxed  and  lei- 
surely pace.  It  Is  now  time  that  It  under- 
take a  bold  experiment  and  to  pioneer  on 
a  large  scale.  The  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  project  proposed  in  this  bill  chal- 
lenges our  saline  water  program  to  offer 
not  only  the  technology  of  desalting  on 
a  large  scale  but,  of  much  greater  Im- 
portance, forces  it  to  match  the  economic 
competition  of  alternative  sources. 

This  is  one  of  the  mandates  given  to 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  presented  with  a  unique 
situation  to  see  If  the  technology  now  in 
use  In  many  small  plants  throughout  the 
world  can  find  a  proper  place  in  helping 
to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  United  States  and  the 
metropolitan  area  which  surrounds  It. 
While  the  major  benefit  of  this  plant  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  metro- 
politan water  district  Is  unquestionably  to 
develop  desalting  technology  so  as  to 
demonstrate  Its  potential  use.  Its  Im- 
mediate benefits  to  southern  California 
also  contributed  toward  convincing  the 
metropolitan  water  district  that  it  should 
participate  In  the  effort  by  investing 
more  than  twice  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  contribute,  plus 
bear  the  risk  of  price  escalation  and 
other  cost  Increases. 

In  furnishing  an  emergency  supply  not 
subject  to  the  natural  hazards  of  the 
massive  aqueduct  systems  Importing  wa- 
ter into  southern  California,  particular- 
ly where  they  cross  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  earthquake  faults  in  the 
world.  In  the  enhancement  of  water  qual- 
ity through  mixing  distilled  water  with 
our  existing  waters  which  have  a  high 
mineral  content  and  in  the  supplying  it- 
self of  an  appreciable  amount  of  water, 
the  benefits  are  substantial. 
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But  the  future  of  desalting  as  a  factor 
in  meeting  California  needs  In  the  years 
to  come,  and  how  big  a  factor  it  is  like- 
ly to  be,  is  at  the  heart  of  this  bill 
from  metropolitan's  standpoint.  South- 
ern California  is  now  faced  with  plan- 
ning for  its  next  Increment  of  water,  its 
present  water  projects  geared  to  meet  its 
needs  until  the  year  1990.  Beginning  in 
that  year  more  water  than  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  formidable  California 
State  water  project  must  be  available. 
If  we  must  continue  to  build  our  Im- 
mense aqueducts,  we  must  go  to  sources 
at  far  greater  distances  than  its  600- 
mile  length  with  commensurate  increases 
in  cost  and  the  additional  hazards  and 
probl«ns  in  their  construction  and  oper- 
ation. The  fear  of  other  areas  that  the 
Southwest  is  about  to  rob  them  of  their 
birthright  might  be  put  to  rest,  or  at 
least  deescalated  considerably,  by  dem- 
onstrating that  desalting  can  be  techni- 
cally feasible  and  economically  Justified 
on  a  large  scale.  But  In  order  to  make 
that  decision  on  alternatives,  this  proj- 
ect must  be  imdertaken  now  for  the  de- 
cision must  be  made  in  the  seventies. 
All  these  local  considerations,  of  course, 
also  will  be  relevant  considerations  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  In  the  context 
of  their  own  specific  water  problems. 

Of  particular  advantage  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  operation  of  this 
plant  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  major  wa- 
ter supply  system  demanding  high  ef- 
ficiency and  dependability  under  actual 
operating  conditions  in  meeting  real  wa- 
ter needs.  The  major  plant  program 
must  move  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into 
competition  with  other  systems.  The 
three  major  electric  utilities  and  Metro- 
politan have  many  years  of  successful 
experience  in  meeting  the  needs  of  some 
10  million  people  and  the  advantages  of 
working  with  large  highly  experienced 
staffs  with  the  resources  and  flexibility 
to  meet  constantly  changing  conditions. 
These  capabilities  will  be  vital  contribu- 
ting factors  in  the  success  of  this  plant. 

With  the  many  sophisticated  Federal 
research  programs  imderway  today,  the 
development  of  new  technology  In  water 
may  lack  excitement  and  publicity  value. 
But  its  value  to  our  citizens,  our  industry 
and  our  cities  cannot  be  underestimated. 
And  with  our  renewed  consciousness  of 
our  water  problems,  this  Investment  by 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  water 
needs  of  the  millions  more  people  we 
will  have  within  the  next  generation 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  our  wisest 
expenditures. 

I  hope  you  will  support  this  bill.  We 
should  not  miss  this  opportunity,  under 
such  advantageous  circumstances,  to 
serve  oiu-  national  policy  objectives  by 
developing  an  Important  area  of  tech- 
nology at  minimum  Federal  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  ought  to  be 
made  crystal  clear  at  this  point  in  the 
discussion.  It  is  that  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
buying  nuts  and  bolts  and  hardware, 
real  estate,  or  any  other  physical  thing 
under  this  piece  of  legislation.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  seeking  to 
learn  how  effectively  and  economically 
to  obtain  fresh  water  in  very  large 
amoimts  at  particular  places  where  It 
Is  badly  needed. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  Indi- 


cated, there  are  a  nimiber  of  places  in 
the  United  States  where  this  quantity 
of  fresh  water  is  badly  needed.  Not 
only  that,  there  are  many — very  many — 
places  around  the  world  where  this 
quantity  and  larger  quantities  of  fresh 
water  are  very  desperately  needed.  Not 
too  long  ago,  I  saw  a  projection  map  of 
the  areas  of  the  world  where  the  most 
severe  armed  conflicts  have  occurred 
during  the  two  decades  since  World 
War  n.  The  areas  of  conflict  in  more 
than  half  of  these  cases  were  the  arid 
areas  of  the  world. 

So  the  United  States  has  not  only  an 
internal  interest  in  achieving  this  kind 
of  technology  but  also  an  external  inter- 
est, one  which  in  the  end  may  have 
quite  a  bit  to  do  with  achieving  peace  in 
the  world. 

If  we  figiu-e  that  we  are  fighting  a 
$24-billion-a-year  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
figure  that  for  perhaps  $57.2  million  we 
can  obtain  some  technology  which  may 
avoid  one  or  two,  or  even  three,  four,  or 
five  more  of  that  kind  of  conflicts  In 
the  future,  then  this  commences  to  look 
like  a  pretty  good  investment. 

The  project  before  us  happens  to  be 
out  in  California.  Why  does  it  happen 
to  be  out  there?  It  happens  to  be  out 
there  because  California  is,  first,  the 
fastest  growing  area  of  the  country; 
and,  second,  the  area  which  traditionally 
has  had  to  pioneer  the  augmentation  of 
inadequate  local  water  supplies. 

It  so  happens  that  by  the  year  1990  in 
southern  California  we  are  going  to  have 
to  get  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  water  from  some 
place.  In  amounts  In  the  tens  of  millions 
of  acre  feet  a  year.  It  Is  going  to  be 
costly  water.  It  will  have  to  come  600, 
700,  or  800  miles  from  some  place,  if  it  Is 
brought  In  by  conduits.  It  will  be  costly 
water  If  It  is  desalted  out  of  the  next- 
door  ocean. 

One  or  the  other,  or  a  third  or  foiu-th, 
alternative  for  the  supply  of  water  will 
have  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  which 
Is  the  most  economical. 

One  could  say,  "You  do  not  need  the 
water  now.  Walt  until  1990  to  figure 
out  this  desalting."  We  cannot  wait. 
We  must  have  the  technology  in  hand  to 
move  projections  ahead  to  get  water  l^ 
1990.  That  does  not  mean  to  start  build- 
ing In  1990.  The  building  will  start  by 
1980. 

The  project  before  us  Is  not  going  to 
be  on  the  line,  producing  hard  Informa- 
tion, until  about  1975,  so  it  is  timely  to 
start  It  now. 

The  chart  on  my  left,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  May  of  1965,  al- 
most 2  years  ago,  shows  the  intended 
plans  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for  a 
stage-by-stage  development  of  ever- 
larger  desalting  plants. 

This  chart  was  put  together  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  be  a  Government-fi- 
nanced development.  Gradually  the 
OSW  and  other  agencies  of  Government 
would  have  put  up  great  sums  to  obtain 
this  Incremental  step-by-step  Increase 
In  technology  of  water  desalting.  In  the 
24  months  since  this  chart  was  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  this  cooperative  arrangement  out 
In  California  was  put  forward.    It  be- 


came readily  apparent  that  it  offered  an 
opportimlty  to  Jump  in  technology  from 
a  mllllon-or-so-gallons-a-day  plant  up  to 
150  million  gallons,  thereby  saving  the 
expense  of  the  hardware  and  the  equip- 
ment Involved  in  the  Incremental  effort. 
Not  only  will  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ment save  that  expense,  it  also  wUl  tspaxB 
Uncle  Sam  the  necessity  and  expense  of 
supplying  the  heat  source  to  supply  the 
desalting  demonstration.  This  Is  a  very 
considerable  saving. 

Here  in  the  cooperative  project  all  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  do  Is  come  In  purely  on 
a  precentage  of  the  desalting  side.  The 
heat  sources,  the  nuclear  reactors  and 
so  forth,  will  be  paid  for  by  non-Federal 
agencies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  this  total  proj- 
ect only  about  15  percent  of  the  money 
Is  to  be  put  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  purchase  that  Intangible  thing 
known  as  technology.  Information,  and 
"know-how."  Roughly  30  percent  of  the 
overall  cost  of  the  project,  which  Is 
somewhere  between  $400  and  $500  mil- 
lion. Is  going  to  be  put  up  by  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, a  public  agency.  About  55 
percent  will  be  put  up  by  three  public 
and  private  utilities;  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co.,  the  San  Diego  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  and  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power. 

When  we  can  get  the  public  and  pri- 
vate utilities  together,  and  can  get  the 
electric  and  water  utilities  together,  and 
can  get  the  local  and  Federal  agencies 
all  together  on  one  major  project,  we 
must  know  it  Is  a  pretty  darned  good 
deal,  or  we  could  never  put  such  a  com- 
plicated structure  together  in  the  first 
place. 

We  are  here  today  to  put  the  final  cap 
on  It.  Last  year  this  Congress  without 
a  lot  of  argument  and  without  a  lot  of 
debate  imderstandlngly  put  up  the  $15 
million  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission requested  for  its  part  to  hook  the 
nuclear  reactor  up  for  the  purpose  of 
desalting.  I  expect  that  today  Congress 
in  its  infinite  wisdom  will  again  over- 
whelmingly do  this  last  final  legislative 
act  that  is  needed  to  insure  imdertaklng 
this  very  Important,  very  Imaginative, 
and  very,  very  productive  type  of  activ- 
ity and  Insure  Its  being  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people  and 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  In  the  world  as  well.  We 
know  the  knowledge  here  gained  and 
the  demonstrations  here  made  and  the 
facts  here  proved  can  Indeed  change 
man's  arid  environment  Into  something 
that  Is  livable  and  something  in  which  he 
can  live  at  peace  with  his  neighbors  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  to  fight  any 
more  over  a  scarce  water  supply.  All 
of  this  will  add  up  to  a  tremendous  re- 
turn to  the  American  people  on  their 
Investment. 

Incidentally,  this  Is  an  Investment 
which  Is  completely  without  risk.  The 
risk  of  escalation  and  labor  troubles  and 
all  of  the  other  risks  that  are  inherent 
in  a  project  like  this  are  being  tissumed 
by  the  people  out  In  California,  not  the 
UjS.  Government. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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man    from    California    [Mr.    Don    H. 
Clauszn]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  making  his  statement  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  He  has  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  his  leadership  In 
providing  a  diversified  water  supply  for 
southern  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
support  and  urge  enactment  of  HJl.  207, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  development  of  a 
desalination  plant  In  California. 

This  Nation  has  delayed  far  too  long 
In  Investigating  the  potential  for  the 
conversion  of  salt  water  to  drinking 
water.  Water  Is  one  of  our  most  Impor- 
tant resources  and  will  become  more  so 
as  our  numbers  grow.  The  Pacific 
Southwest  Is  In  dire  need  of  new  water 
supplies,  as  are  many  other  streas 
throughout  the  coimtry.  We  must  look. 
In  part,  to  the  technology  of  the  futiu* 
to  provide  those  necessary  supplies. 

California  has  been  a  leader  In  the 
modem  development  of  Its  water  re- 
sources, but  even  so.  It  can  only  come  up 
with  sufQcient  water  to  meet  its  needs 
imtil  about  the  year  2020.  After  that,  it 
will  have  to  turn  to  means  not  presently 
available,  such  as  desalination,  to  pro- 
vide water,  and  we  cannot  wait  untiJ  we 
need  them  to  try  to  experiment  and 
develop  them. 

The  massive  California  water  plan  Is  a 
testament  to  the  foreslghtedness  of  Cali- 
fornia's leaders,  but  it  will  need  to  be 
supplemented  in  the  futiu-e.  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  act  now  to  Implement  a 
program  that  will  be  of  value  to  Vas 
entire  Nation. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  need 
to  continue  the  rapid  development  of  our 
water  resources  through  conventional 
means.  I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  now  have  rivers  with  vast 
water  supplies  that  can  be  developed,  and 
we  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  construct  the  necessary  facilities. 

The  Upper  Eel  River  complex  in  the 
First  District  of  CaUfomla  Is  expected  to 
generate  nearly  a  million  acre- feet  an- 
nually of  exportable  water.  That  water 
is  needed,  and  I  feel  work  on  the  Upper 
Eel  is  proceeding  much  too  slowly.  In 
addition  to  providing  water  supplies  to 
the  arid  Southwest,  the  contemplated 
developments  will  provide  the  north 
coast  with  much-needed  flood  control 
and  Important  recreational  benefits.  I 
trust  we  will  not  overlook  the  importance 
of  these  types  of  work  when  considering 
the  fascinating  new  aspects  of  water 
supply. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  fine 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  for  its 
thorough,  but  speedy,  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
its  passage  Is  enhanced  by  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Kuchsl  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
who  come  from  other  States,  from  far 
In  the  East  and  far  in  the  Northwest, 
with  some  of  whom  we  have  had  battles 


over  water  and  other  matters  but  who, 
sdmost  to  a  man,  joined  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  fine  project. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hou- 
FiELo],  the  ranking  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  to  its  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall], 
and  to  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son], for  holding  the  hearings  and 
bringing  forth  this  bill  which  has  these 
provisions  in  it. 

I  can  say  that  I  agree  to  everything 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  Hosicer],  has  jiut  told 
the  House.  I  do  not  want  to  be  repeti- 
tive in  my  statements.  However,  there 
are  certain  things  that  I  think  we  can 
say.  That  is,  probably  the  greatest  need 
at  this  time  in  the  world  from  the  stand- 
point of  peacetime  needs  is  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  supplies  of  fresh  water 
for  the  arid  areas  of  the  world.  This 
needs  comes  about  because  we  are  using 
three  times  the  amount  of  water  per 
capita  that  we  used  only  20  years  ago. 
It  comes  about  because  of  the  decreased 
flows  in  some  of  our  rivers.  We  all 
know  about  the  dropping  of  the  level 
in  Lake  Michigan  which  is  imperiling  the 
water  supplies  of  the  great  metropolitan 
area  of  Chicago.  We  know  with  respect 
to  the  estimates  made  30  years  ago  about 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River,  with 
the  primitive  methods  they  had  to  esti- 
mate the  flow,  that  either  those  methods 
of  estimation  were  wrong  or  there  has 
been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
water  going  down  the  Colorado  River 

This,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  important. 
A  niunber  of  the  States  in  the  Far  West — 
the  Upper  Basin  States  and  the  Lower 
Basin  States — are  involved  because  that 
great  water  tributary  brings  to  millions 
of  people  who  now  live  In  those  States 
and  to  around  10  million  people  who  live 
In  the  southern  portion  of  CaUfomla — 
their  very  life's  existence  in  the  form  of 
water.  This  pertains  both  to  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  domestic  uses. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
proudly,  that  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  not  been  adverse  to  expending 
its  own  money  and  to  making  its  own 
commitments  toward  the  development  of 
additional  water  supply.  We  expended 
only  a  few  years  ago  about  $500  million 
in  order  to  construct  the  metropolitan 
district  water  canal,  a  canal  wide  enough 
for  two  automobiles  to  drive  down,  and 
to  provide  the  canals  and  the  lift  over 
the  mountains.  If  we  had  to  expend  that 
amount  of  money  today  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  same  facilities  and  services  it 
would  mean  the  expenditure  of  about  $1 
billion  or  $1.25  billion  in  order  to  bring 
this  water  to  southern  California. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  have  nat- 
ural water  supplies  diminished  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country,  but  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  population  experts 
say  that  by  the  year  2000,  this  Nation  will 


advamce  from  195  million  people  to 
around  275  million  pe<^le,  or  almost 
double. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  experts  say 
that  the  State  of  California  will  go  from 
a  population  of  19  million  people  at  the 
present  time  to  around  36  million  or  per- 
haps 37  million  people,  again  almost 
double. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  considers  the 
amount  of  water  used  by  each  Individual 
in  the  hc«ne,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
dustrial use,  which  is  about  560  gallons 
dtUly  per  capita,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  water  used  in  agricul- 
ture— and  when  one  considers  this  in- 
crease in  population,  one  is  going  to  have 
to  look  for  water  wherever  one  can  find 
It.  One  will  have  to  pay  for  It.  One  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  it  than 
that  benefit  which  he  derives  from  nat- 
ural rainfall. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  developing  all  of  the  natural  sources 
of  water  supply  and  are  following  the 
most  prudent  and  efficient  procedures  for 
the  transference  of  natural  water  which 
it  Is  possible  for  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  California 
passed  a  $1.7  billion  bond  Issue  in  order 
to  bring  water  from  that  portion  In- 
volving northern  California  down  to  that 
portion  of  southern  California.  This  il- 
lustrates the  Intense  necessity  and  im- 
mediacy of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  preparing  now 
for  this  tremendous  increase  in  popula- 
tion. However,  when  all  is  said  and  done 
and  when  present  methods  and  supplies 
are  exhausted,  we  still  would  not  have 
enough  water  for  this  further  projected 
increase  of  population. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  naturally  look 
to  that  great  body  of  water  which  covers 
three-fifths  the  earth's  surface,  salt 
water  oceans.  Therefore,  we  must  as- 
certain as  to  how  to  bring  this  Inex- 
haiastible  water  supply  which  now  exists 
in  the  oceans  to  the  people  In  potable 
quality  and  quantity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  through  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  this  great  proposal  which  is  now 
pending  before  us  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  breakdown  on 
the  cost  factors  Indicate  that  the  entire 
project  win  cost  about  $444  million.  The 
utilities  will  bear  of  that  cost  about  $257 
million.  The  metropolitan  water  dis- 
trict will  bear  about  $126  million.  The 
Federal  Government  an  amount  which 
was  approved  last  year  and  this  year  of 
about  $72  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  propose  to  use  the 
Federal  part  of  this  money  to  bring  about 
the  secondary  use  of  this  steam  from 
the  nuclear  powerplants  involved  in  this 
project. 

Permit  me  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
that  the  nuclear  power  Is  not  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  we  are  going  to  try  to  hook 
that  up  and  coordinate  It  with  the  vari- 
ous water  development  installations  and 
as  a  result  thereof  we  will  have  flash 
distillation  of  sea  water  and  produce 
water  at  an  estimated  cost  of  a  little 
less  than  22  cents  per  1.000  gallons. 

Most  desalination  processes  now  in  use 
today  run  from  around  80  cents  per 
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thousand  gallons.  I  would  say,  to  per- 
haps $1.25  or  $1.50  per  thousand  gal- 
lons. And  there  are  certain  areas  on  the 
earth,  Uke  the  Island  of  Aruba  down  here 
in  the  Caribbean,  where  they  are  paying 
over  $1  per  thousand  gallons  for  the  wa- 
ter that  they  use  for  all  purposes  on  that 
small  Island. 

So  when  we  come  down  to  It  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  what  we  have  to 
pay  for  the  water  necessary  for  vegetable 
and  human  life,  so  we  want  to  make 
that  just  as  cheap  as  possible. 

By  cooperating  in  this  partnership 
with  the  private  utilities,  electrical  utili- 
ties and  this  great  metropolitan  water 
district  which  furnishes  water  for  about 
70  different  municipalities  and  entities 
that  use  their  water,  we  are  going  to  be 
utilizing  a  great  capital  investment  on 
tlieir  part  of  roughly  $375  million.  This 
is  to  be  connected  to  the  desalting  ex- 
periment project  which  the  Federal  mon- 
ey is  to  be  used  for.  We  are  going  to 
find  out  if  we  can  move  down  from  80 
cents  and  a  dollar  a  thousand  gallons 
to  22  cents  a  thousand  gallons. 

This  Is  still  expensive  water  In  terms 
of  comparison  with  natural  water,  but  it 
is  a  giant  step  forward,  it  will  be  cutting 
to  one  quarter  the  present  expense  of 
making  salt  water  potable.  So  this  is  a 
giant  step  of  a  3-to-l  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  water. 

We  are  going  to  build  this  In  three 
different  individual  modules  of  50  million 
gallons  per  day  each.  When  we  complete 
the  first  module  then  we  will  learn  from 
the  first  module.  Then  when  the  sec- 
ond module  will  be  built  we  will  be  able 
to  put  in  the  improvements  that  have 
been  learned  from  the  first  module  into 
the  second  module.  After  that  we  will 
build  the  third  module,  so  that  we  will 
have  a  capacity  of  150  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  This  is  enough  water  for 
a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco. 

Just  to  give  you  some  idea,  this  150  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  will  not  only  be  good 
water,  It  will  be  100-percent  pure  water. 
And  that  is  another  problem  we  have  in 
California  when  we  get  water  from  the 
Colorado,  and  when  we  get  water  from 
northern  California;  that  water  comes 
to  us  with  a  very  high  mineral  content — 
in  some  instances  two  or  three  times 
what  we  should  have  for  potable  water. 
By  mixing  this  water  with  the  same 
amount  of  the  regular  water  we  get  in 
our  aqueducts,  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  cut  in  half  the  mineral  content  of  the 
combined  water. 

Also  by  providing  this  water  to  the 
chemical  plants  and  Industries  such  as 
that  we  can  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
costly  deminerallzation  process  that  we 
have  with  natural  water  which  we  have 
to  distill,  In  order  to  secure  pure  water 
to  supply  our  chemical  processing  plants. 
And  we  will  leam  with  them.  We  will 
be  paying  for  technology.  To  those  who 
advocate  not  getting  into  this  field  let 
me  just  tell  them,  as  my  colleague  has 
said,  we  are  spending  $24  billion  a  year 
in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  spending  $5  bil- 
lion or  more  in  the  space  program,  while 
here  we  are  talking  about  the  spending  of 
$72  milUon  over  a  period  of  several  years 
for  something  that  is  of  important  po- 
tential benefit  not  only  to  the  people  of 
California,  but  this  Is  going  to  be  the 


test  project  which  will  be  used  as  a  model 
all  over  the  world.  And  as  we  build  the 
succeeding  plants  we  are  going  to  be 
building  better  plants,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  fresh 
water  from  saline  water,  just  as  we 
brought  down  the  cost  of  Idlowatts  in  the 
nuclear  reactors,  starting  with  an  initial 
cost  of  around  90  to  100  mills  per  thou- 
sand kilowatts  we  brought  it  down  to 
around  4  mills  per  kilowatt.  So  we  are 
going  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  desali- 
nating salt  water,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
able,  I  believe,  within  the  next  decade  to 
bring  water  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — and  this  does  not  mean  only  salt 
water,  it  means  the  conversion  of  brack- 
ish water  which  Is  In  existence  In  many 
of  our  Interior  States,  and  which  is  a 
source  of  nonusable  water  at  this  time, 
but  which  will  become  usable.  So  ttiat 
the  use  of  brackish  water  in  many  of  our 
interior  States  which  is  needed  for  irri- 
gation, domestic,  and  industrial  purposes 
will  also  be  possible  through  this  process 
of  purification. 

Not  only  will  the  people  of  our  own 
country  reap  the  benefits  of  this  scien- 
tific and  technological  project  that  we 
are  putting  Into  motion  today,  but  the 
people  of  the  whole  world  will  benefit. 

When  you  consider  that  the  population 
of  the  world  was  estimated  to  be  about 
250  million  people  at  the  time  of  Christ 
and  that  it  took  1,830  years  to  reach  1 
billion,  and  then  it  took  100  years  to  go 
to  2  billion  people.  And  then  it  took  30 
years  to  go  from  2  billion  people  to  3  bil- 
lion people.  The  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation experts  are  that  by  the  year  2000 
if  population  trends  continue  as  they 
are  today,  the  population  will  go  frran 
3  to  6  billion — it  is  going  to  be  doubled 
in  35  years  in  the  whole  world. 

When  you  just  consider  the  meaning 
of  these  population  figures  and  the  mean- 
ing in  terms  of  food  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion and  in  terms  of  the  water  they  need 
to  drink  and  In  terms  of  the  needs  for 
industrial  water  and  water  for  purposes 
of  agriculture — when  you  just  consider 
those  things  alone,  you  cam  see  that  to- 
day we  are  embarking  upon  a  truly  pio- 
neer project  which  will  bring  inestimable 
benefits  for  all  areas  of  the  world  that 
can  afford  to  put  in  these  great  plants. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  hesitate  to 
interrupt  the  gentleman  in  what  I  be- 
lieve is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  argu- 
ments for  this  bUl  that  I  have  heard.  I 
know  the  gentleman  Is  an  articulate 
spokesman  on  this  program  and  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  him 
for  what  he  has  done  in  connection  with 
it  and  also  to  take  off  my  hat  figuratively 
speaking,  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, the  Honorable  Waynb  Aspinall, 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
Honorable  Harold  Johnson,  and  to  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  have 
labored  so  well  and  so  constructively  on 
this  legislation. 

I  agree  100  jjercent  with  the  gentle- 
man, that  this  piece  of  legislation  may 
In  the  long  term  suid  In  its  range  and 


scope  be  one  of  the  most  Important  bUls 
that  tills  Congress  acts  upon  In  the  2 
years  that  the  OOth  Congress  will  be 
sitting. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentlwnan  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  remarlts.  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  in  the  praise  that  is  due 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  for 
the  wonderful  work  they  have  done  In 
this  field. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  join  the  gentleman 
frwn  Oldahoma  in  what  he  has  said 
about  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  is  now  addressing  this  oonamlttee 
from  the  weU  of  the  House  and  also  In 
paying  my  compliments  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  things  in  these  times  of 
exploration  and  discovery.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  whole  area  of  scientific  discovery 
that  we  must  look  forward  to  in  this 
country  If  Indeed  we  are  going  to  Uve  In 
the  future  with  the  advantages  of  these 
new  discoveries  as  we  have  Uved  In  the 
past. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  we  do 
undertake  a  project  such  as  this  to  pave 
the  way  for  those  that  wUl  have  an  In- 
dispensable need  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla, 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
Reinecke]. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  what  we  are  discussing  here  today 
is  something  far  more  than  just  an  in- 
vestment in  a  nuclear  powered  desalting 
plant  and  electrical  generating  station. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
fundamental  philosophy  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  our  water  supply 
and  for  that  matter  its  effect  upon  the 
entire  national  and  International  scene. 

This  legislation  should  be  a  matter  of 
Interest  to  the  entire  body  because  cer- 
tainly the  benefits  from  this  legislation 
wUl  be  available  to  the  entire  country. 
We  might  say  they  are  also  getting  a 
bargain  because  they  are  not  Investing 
any  money  In  this  biU,  beyond  the  Fed- 
eral Investment,  whUe  the  people  of 
southern  California  are  investing  five- 
sixths  of  the  cost  of  the  blU. 

The  water  situation  of  this  country  is 
something  we  hear  a  good  deal  about. 
Frequently,  we  are  told  It  Is  In  extreme 
shortage  and  then  other  people  teU  us  it 
Is  not  In  such  extreme  shortage. 

One  might  think  perhaps  that  people 
tend  to  overdramatize  this  problem  at 
times.  But  I  think  we  must  consider  aU 
of  this  very  seriously  and  look  not  Just 
to  a  singular  source  but  to  all  sources  of 
water  available  to  us. 

We  have  to  capture  natural  water  and 
this  has  been  the  classical  source  of 
water  throughout  history. 

I  think  that  this  Congress  and  through 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Is  doing  a  good  job. 
WhUe  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
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everything  that  they  are  attempting  to 
accomplish,  nevertheless  I  say  at  least 
they  are  trying  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  question  of  weather  modification 
Is  one  that  must  become  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  in  our  minds. 
This  is  a  method  that  might  lead  to  a 
most  major  source  of  water  available  to 
this  country  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Antlevaporatlon  measures  are  another 
method  which  should  be  Investigated  ex- 
tensively, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very, 
very  little  is  being  done  in  this  area  at 
the  present  time. 

Waste  water  reclamation  and  reusage 
of  sewage  water  could  be  our  most  im- 
portant source  of  water  in  the  next  25  or 
30  years.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  water 
if  we  would  simply  put  waste  water  into 
use,  or  simply  reuse  five  or  six  times,  as 
we  should,  the  water  that  is  available  to 
us  that  is  presently  in  the  pipeline,  so  to 
speak;  we  would  have  adequate  water 
supplies.  Conservation  fits  hand  in 
hand  with  reuse  of  water,  and  I  believe 
this  stands  tor  itself.  The  wasteful  use 
of  irrigation  water  consumes  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  our  available  water  supply — yield- 
ing only  10  to  15  percent  of  our  national 
income. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  de- 
salting. We  have  been  desalting  water 
for  a  long  time  aboard  ships.  It  has  been 
costing  us  a  great  deal.  The  OflQce  of 
Saline  Water  has,  throughout  the  past  15 
years,  been  attempting,  not  too  success- 
fully, to  accomplish  the  objective  which 
we  are  seeking  here  today.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  I  would  support  this  program 
if  this  were  a  complete  Federal  project, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very 
unique  situation,  particularly  to  the  ex- 
tent that  only  one-sixth  of  this  money 
comes  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
that  five-sixths  comes  from  the  metro- 
politan water  district,  from  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.,  from  the  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  and  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power,  It  should  provide  good  assurance 
to  the  Congress  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  has  a  better  than  an  even 
chance  of  success. 

I  have  been  critical  of  these  projects 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  time  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  I  Intend  to  continue  to  be 
critical.  But  I  believe  because  of  this 
wonderful  cooperation  we  are  finding 
between  the  non-Federal  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  this  case  that  the  15-  to 
16-percent  Federal  contribution  Is 
justified. 

Another  unique  situation  with  respect 
to  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  the  area  or 
the  site  location  is  a  willing  location.  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  men  who  have 
talked  about  nuclear  radiation  in  your 
hometown  have  foimd  the  emotional 
response  that  frequently  comes  there- 
from. 

Another  asset  that  I  believe  Is  unique 
In  this  particular  legislation  Is  the  fact 
that  not  only  is  the  water  marketable 
but  so  is  the  power.  Bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  Just  talking  about  a  desalting 
project,  but  we  are  going  to  generate 
1.800  megawatts  of  power  in  addition. 
That  is  a  great  deal  of  power.  It  will 
operate  primarily  as  baseload  power, 
and  as  such  is  not  easily  disposable  with- 
out a  very  large  power  market.    In  fact. 


the  OfBce  of  the  Director  of  Saline 
Water  has  indicated  that  this  may  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  desalting  plants  of  the 
future.  He  indicated  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Northwest  intertie,  we  might 
have  trouble  disposing  of  this  power. 

The  local  utilities  have  demonstrated 
their  interest  in  buying  this  power,  and 
again  I  feel  this  affords  a  unique  char- 
acteristic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  represents 
a  giant  step  forward.  I  urge  the  Oom- 
mittee  to  consider  this  legislation  seri- 
ously. I  urge  the  Committee  to  support 
it.  and  I  also  urge  the  Committee  to  re- 
main critical  of  the  progress  of  this 
project  as  well  as  other  projects  in  the 
desalting  field,  because  while  this  pro- 
gram represents  a  150  times  greater 
project  in  output  of  product  than  any 
project  to  date  in  the  desalting  area, 

1  nevertheless  feel  that  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  authorize  these 
projects  faster  than  we  can  equitably 
take  advantage  of  the  technology 
learned  therefrom.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Pettis] . 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of 
us  who  have  grown  up  and  worked  in  the 
Southwest  are  very  sensitive  to  any  pro- 
posal involving  water.  This  is  especially 
true  of  those  now  living  In  portions  of 
southern  California  where  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  suitable  water  supply  Is  so  vital 
to  future  prosperity  and  development.  I 
wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  supporting  H.R.  207. 

Usable  water  from  this  proposed  plant 
will  ease  the  projected  water  shortage  of 
a  large  area  of  southern  California. 
Technical  know-how  resulting  from  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  prototype 
plant  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
Nation  and  to  peoples  whose  only  ulti- 
mate source  of  usable  water  is  the  sea. 
I  believe  that  the  investment  is  one  which 
our  Nation  must  make  sooner  or  later. 
I  think  the  best  time  is  now. 

This  project  will  not  only  benefit  the 
Far  West — but  people  all  over  the  world 
who  are  in  need  of  water;  for  the  tech- 
nology which  will  fiow  from  this  project 
will  help  us  provide  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman frc«n  California  [Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  great  Committee  on  In- 
terior that  has  brought  this  very  timely 
matter  before  the  House,  and  for  the 
careful  consideration  they  have  given  it, 
and  for  the  expeditious  mtinner  in  which 
they  have  handled  this  legislation. 

I  say  the  expeditious  manner,  because 
I  believe  the  first  thing  we  must  give 
our  concern  to  is  the  timeliness  of  this 
legislation.  I  join  particularly  in  the 
remarks  given  here  in  the  well  by  my 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD) ,  because  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  timeliness  of  this  project.  He 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
that  population  Is  going  up.  that  the 
water  use  per  person  has  risen  three 
times  per  person  in  the  last  20  years,  and 
it  Is  also  going  up,  while  the  natural 
water  supply  of  the  world  is  going  down. 


We  have  to  think  seriously  of  equat- 
ing these  two  situations:  The  growth  of 
population  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
diminution  of  water  on  the  other.  The 
fresh  water  supply  is  fixed  by  natural 
conditions,  so  we  must  husband  and 
manage  that  water  so  life  will  continue 
on  this  globe. 

It  is  a  massive  problem.  No  small 
undertaking  is  going  to  be  able  to  solve 
it,  so  we  have  here  a  large  undertaldng 
that  is  being  engaged  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  those  in  the  public  and 
private  sector  who  see  this  problem  and 
live  with  it  every  day:  the  utility  com- 
panies. 

Do  the  Members  realize  that  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try is  living  at  this  time  along  the  shores 
of  the  two  great  oceans  that  wash  our 
Nation  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 
This  axim  is  true  around  the  world,  that 
the  population  tends  to  concentrate 
along  the  ocean  front.  So  Is  it  not  rath- 
er Important  that  we  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  at  the  places  where 
we  are  going  to  have  the  greatest  con- 
centrations in  this  growth  of  population 
and  in  this  growth  of  the  use  of  water? 

I  believe  all  of  us  present  in  the 
House — and  those  who  are  visiting  in 
the  gallery— should  give  thanks  to  this 
committee  because  they  have  been  con- 
sidering the  problem. 

In  a  sense  we  on  earth  are  astronauts. 
Doer  that  surprise  anyone?  Have  we 
ever  thought  of  ourselves  as  astronauts? 
Probably  not.  But  think  about  it  for  a 
minute.  We  are  on  a  projectile  out  in 
space,  just  as  surely  as  we  are  sitting 
here.  We  are  on  such  a  large  projectile 
that  gravity  allows  us  to  live  on  our  cap- 
sule instead  of  inside  of  it.  But  we  have 
the  same  problems  as  do  the  two  or  three 
men  who  are  going  to  be  within  those 
capsules  we  are  going  to  place  on  the 
moon.  We  have  the  same  problems.  We 
have  just  so  much  air  and  so  much  water 
and  so  much  food  available  to  us.  We 
have  to  keep  it  In  good  condition  so  that 
it  will  sustain  Ufe. 

We  have  to  have  pure  air,  just  as  sure- 
ly as  do  the  astronauts.  We  have  to  have 
potable  water,  just  as  surely  as  they  do, 
and  we  are  running  out  of  It.  We  are 
earthbound  astronauts,  and  we  have  to 
be  considering  what  we  are  going  to  do  to 
sustain  life. 

Is  Mr.  HoLiFiELD  correct  when  he  tells 
us  that  we  are  going  to  have  6  billion 
people  on  this  projectile  in  space?  No, 
we  are  not — not  if  we  continue  as  we 
have  imtil  now,  because  there  will  not  be 
enough  fresh  water  and  there  will  not 
be  enough  fresh  air.  We  have  to  re- 
cycle and  replace  what  we  have.  Think 
about  it. 

We  were  told,  when  we  were  put  on  this 
world,  "You  are  here  to  take  dominion. 
Take  over  and  manage.  You  will  multi- 
ply and  replenish  on  this  world." 

Now  we  are  living  In  a  time  when  we 
had  better  start  replenishing,  when  we 
had  better  start  putting  back  into  the 
fresh  condition  that  which  we  found  and 
befouled. 

This  project  before  us  today  is  one  step 
in  that  direction.  We  are  going  to  start 
recycling  the  water  that  goes  Into  the 
oceans  to  lie  there  and  salt  Into  spoil- 
ment  so  far  as  human  use  is  concerned. 
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We  are  going  to  be  recycling  on  this 
globe  just  as  surely  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  astronauts  in  their  capsule  to  recycle 
the  water  to  keep  it  available. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  that  we  go 
after  this  project  now. 

Now  let  us  ask:  Why  should  the  proj- 
ject  be  placed  here?  Why  should  it  be 
in  the  spot  chosen  in  California? 

The  reason  why  is  that  it  is  economi- 
cal. This  involves  economics,  because 
there  we  find  the  great  concentration  of 
the  population  already  paying  a  high 
price  for  water  with  a  high  use  of  elec- 
tricity. We  can  combine  these  two.  We 
can  get  an  economic  utilization  in  this 
great  experiment  and  can  prove  once  and 
for  all  whether  we  do  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  place  where  we  can 
bring  down  the  price  of  reclaimed  water 
from  the  sea,  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
that  of  water  brought  In  from  other 
sources  to  these  great  belts  of  population 
along  the  oceans. 

So  that  is  the  reason  why  this  place  Is 
the  place  which  has  been  selected.  Most 
particularly,  it  was  selected  at  the  very 
point  we  proposed  to  put  this  island,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HotiFiELD]  pointed  out,  because  there  we 
are  able  to  make  a  tie-in  with  the  water 
which  now  comes  from  the  Colorado 
River,  which  has  a  very  high  mineral 
content.  We  can  put  this  100-percent 
pure  water  from  the  deaalinization  plant 
in  at  the  Diemer  facility,  where  the  mix- 
ture and  the  purification  of  Colorado 
River  water  must  take  place,  and  save 
additional  money,  because  we  will  not 
have  to  filter  out  the  minerals  but  can 
merely  mix  in  the  new  100-percent  pure 
ocean  water  which  has  come  from  the 
desalinization  plant. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  at  the 
place  we  are  now  discussing. 

It  seems  to  me  there  has  been  a  very 
ample  demonstration  that  this  Is  of  great 
moment  not  only  to  the  parochial  point 
at  which  it  is  to  be  placed  but  of  great 
moment  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  the  world, 
who  stand  at  this  moment  in  history, 
when  man  has  to  start  thinking  about 
the  recycling  of  what  is  in  the  natural 
environment,  so  that  It  can  sustain  life 
and  so  that  we  can  look  realistically  at 
a  projection  of  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  more  specific  con- 
siderations. In  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  passing  H.R.  207,  we  must  take 
into  account  three  separate  points.  First, 
we  must  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  entire  Bolsa  Island  project,  its  im- 
pact on  the  area  It  will  serve,  and  its 
Importance  to  future  similar  undertak- 
ings. Second,  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  commitment  Congress  is 
making  to  the  overall  project.  Third,  we 
must  determine  how  this  commitment 
will  substantially  assist  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's desalinization  research  and 
development  program. 

Southern  California's  progressive  Met- 
ropoUtan  Water  District  initiated  various 
feasibility  studies  on  the  problems  of 
water  desalinization  In  early  1959.  The 
need  for  new  sources  of  fresh  water  for 
the  southwest's  burgeoning  population, 
agricultural  and  industrial  requirements 
prompted  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict to  consider  desalting  water  on  a 


large  scale  as  a  serious  possibility.  In 
1964  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of 
Saline  Water  Indicated  Interest  In  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  desaliniza- 
tion studies,  and  offered  to  help  finance, 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a 
comprehensive  engineering  study  on  the 
feasibility  of  building  a  large  prototype 
desalting  plant.  The  Bechtel  Corp.  of 
San  Francisco  was  selected  to  do  the  en- 
gineering study.  By  the  end  of  1965, 
Bechtel  had  completed  its  studies  and 
made  Its  recommendation  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  optimistic. 

During  the  period  of  the  Bechtel  study, 
three  southern  California  utilities, 
Southern  California  Edison,  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  &  Power,  and 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric,  approached 
Metropolitan  Water  District  with  a  joint 
proposal.  The  utUities  were  interested 
in  building  in  concert  with  the  desalting 
plant  two  nuclear-fueled  powerplants. 
The  feasibility  of  the  proposal  was  In- 
cluded In  the  Bechtel  study  which  en- 
dorsed the  dual-purpose  concept  of  the 
project. 

A    KEW    ISLAND    IN   THE    OCEAN 

The  result  of  the  Bechtel  study  Is  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California, 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  southern  California 
utilities  previously  mentioned.  At  a  cost 
of  more  than  $400  million  these  agencies 
will  by  1975  have  operational  the  world's 
largest  desalting  plant,  and  the  only  one 
operated  from  energy  produced  by  nu- 
clear-fueled powerplants  that  are  part 
of  the  same  facility. 

Bechtel  recommended  as  the  site  for 
this  project  a  location  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  one-half  mile  off  the  shore  of 
Bolsa  Chlca  Beach,  in  Orange  County, 
Calif.  A  manmade  island  with  a  surface 
area  of  40  acres  will  be  constructed  In  a 
manner  that  will  make  It  safe  from 
earthquakes  and  rough  sea.  The  island 
will  be  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a 
two-lane  causeway.  Once  House  ap- 
proval Is  gained,  construction  of  the  Is- 
land can  begin  early  next  year. 

The  desalting  plant  will  be  the  project 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District. 
Construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  will  be  partially  fi- 
nanced by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  How- 
ever, Metropolitan  Water  District  will 
pick  up  the  major  share  of  the  costs, 
and  future  Income  will  be  gained  from 
the  revenues  of  the  sale  of  water  pro- 
duced by  the  plant.  The  desalted  water 
is  expected  to  be  competitive  In  price. 
The  cost  to  desalt  water  In  this  project 
win  be  less  than  past  experiences  be- 
cause of  the  dual  purpose  nature  of  the 
program.  Less  energy  wlU  be  required 
in  this  dual-purpose  plant  because  both 
energy  consumers  are  within  the  same 
facility.  Thus,  less  energy  is  required  to 
produce  the  power  and  desalt  water  than 
if  they  were  produced  in  separate  facili- 
ties. As  a  result,  energy  costs  are 
cheaper,  thereby  scaling  down  the  costs 
of  the  water. 

The  real  uniqueness  of  this  project  Is 
that  for  the  first  time  desalted  water  can 
be  produced  on  a  competitive  basis  with 


other  sources  of  fresh  water.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  desalted  potable  water 
produced  from  this  project  will  cost  ap- 
proximately 22  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 
If  this  price  can  be  maintained  after 
construction  and  initial  operation  it  will 
prove  that  desalted  water  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  competitive  price. 

The  desalting  plant  will  be  constructed 
in  two  phases.  The  first  phase  will  pro- 
duce 50  million  gallons  of  water  daily. 
The  second  phase  will  add  an  additional 
capability  of  100  million  gallons  dally. 
The  expected  date  of  final  completion  is 
1975. 

The  two  powerplants  will  be  entirely 
financed  by  the  three  utilities.  No  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  used.  The  two  plants 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  combined  mega- 
wattage  of  1.430.  Or.  in  other  words, 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  enough  elec- 
trical power  to  meet  the  needs  of  2,000,- 
000  people. 

The  nuclear  energy  used  as  a  source  of 
power  does  not  present  any  hazards  to 
the  area.  In  fact,  it  is  a  clean  burning 
fuel  which  will  eleminate  attendant 
problems  of  air  pollution  that  usually 
accompanies  fossil-fuel-bumlng  power 
plants.  There  are  now  more  than  300 
nuclear  reactors  in  operation  within  the 
United  States,  including  15  used  to  pro- 
duce power.  The  neighborhoods  adja- 
cent to  these  reactors  have  not  been  the 
subject  of  any  dangerous  accidents. 

The  water  at  its  immediate  point  of 
discharge  back  into  the  ocean  will  be  20 
degrees  warmer  than  the  prevailing 
ocean  water  temperature  of  the  area. 
This  win  not,  however,  in  any  way  be 
detrimental  to  the  marine  life  of  the 
area.  In  order  to  protect  the  marine 
life  around  the  plant,  careful  controls 
will  be  maintained.  No  nuclear  pollut- 
ants will  be  dumped  into  the  ocean,  nor 
will  any  of  the  circulating  sea  water  re- 
turned to  the  ocean  be  In  contact  at  any 
time  with  the  nuclear  fuel  or  other,  nu- 
clear components. 

The  impact  Bolsa  Island  will  have  on 
the  Immediate  Orange  County  area  will 
be  extremely  beneficial.  The  Hunting- 
ton Beach-Seal  Beach-Simset  Beach 
complex  has  been  the  scene  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  population.  Providing  the 
needed  services  and  facilities  for  this 
population  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  project. 

The  Orange  County  Harbor  District 
is  already  giving  consideration  to  plans 
that  will  expand  small  Iwat  harbor  and 
marina  facilities.  Access  channels  are 
being  tentatively  located.  Expanded 
beach  and  park  facilities  are  being  con- 
templated. 

The  entire  area  will  be  the  recipient  of 
many  economic  benefits.  The  genera- 
tion of  jobs  and  allied  Industries  will 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect.  In  all 
probability,  we  can  expect  property  val- 
ues to  increase,  generating  new  sources  of 
revenue  for  schools  and  other  service  and 
recreational  facilities. 

In  a  poll  I  conducted  last  year,  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  who  responded  indicated  their  sup- 
port of  the  Bolsa  Island  development. 

TKE   rXDCRAL   COMMITKCKNT 

The  last  remaining  hurdle  to  overcome 
In  making  Bolsa  Island  and  all  It  means 
a  reality  is  the  ^proval  by  the  House  of 
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Representatives  of  the  legislation  now  of  the  Btate  of  the  art  and  the  technical  considered    waste    can   provide   a   new 

being  considered.     Earlier  this  year  the  pwametera  for  plant  deelgn  and  construcUon  frontier  for  oroductlvltv  and  nrnflt 

^J£X\^^  overw^elnun,  .pprovl  SS^S'^^ 'w°rT-2lA?  Si^aS^e.^:  "^' f^fS^  SlSfe  SU 

.Su^EfT     1            I*        **    »,      T  ment  program;  40  times  the  largest  existing  plant,  whose 

TTie  F^eraJ  commitoent  to  Bolsa Jte-        (3)  To  provide  review  a«l«tance  and  ad-  success     promises     Immense     rewards. 

land  is  twofold.    First,  the  Atomic  En-  vice  during  design,  procurement,  construe-  The  only  remaining  approval  needed  for 

ergy  Commission  has  been  authorized  by  tion.  and  operation  periode;  this  great  undertaking  must  come  from 

the  89th  Congress  to  spend  up  to  $15         (4)  To  develop  information  on  the  charac-  the  House  of  Representatives.     I  have 

million  on  the  project.     The  AEC'S  in-  ter.  composlUon.  and  performance  of  fabrl-  no  doubt  that  approval  will  be  granted 

tereet  in  the  project  relates  to  develop-  oated  materials  and  tubing;  today— overwhelmingly 

Ing  the  technology  necessary  to  make  ^  (6)  To  receive  periodic  reports  on  plant  mj.  sAYLOR     Mr  Chairman  I  viflri 

peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  systems  '*«"«°'  construction,  and  operation;  and  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  OrMon 

adaptable  for  purposes  other  than  the  ,   <8)   To  use    pubu*h,  and  permit  others  ^^^^sjo  uie  genueman  from  Oregon 

generation  Of  electricity.    Using  nuclear  J^ox^^r^e^J^  ertr^S.\Tra[ir  S  Mr.  WYA^^.     Mr.  Chairman,  being 

energy  in  large  scale  desalting  projects  maintenance  ot  the  desalting  plant,  inciud-  'rom  the  Northwest  I  am  enthusiastl- 

is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  AEC.  mg  subetantlal  rights  under  patents  granted  cally  In   support  of  this  bUl.     In  fact, 

The  second  part  of  the  commitment  is  based  on  work  on  the  project."    (H.  Kept,  in  January  of  this  year  I  introduced  the 

encompassed  in  the  legislation  we  are     #180.)  bill 

considering  today.     The  bill  before  us        participating    in    a    partnership    ar-  With  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the 

authorl^s  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  ^angemen?  with   pubUc    aS    investSJ-  Southwest  already  looking  In  every  di- 

^^nt\^.f^^^^fJ'L^^^LJ^^  '>^^  utilities  provides  an^SlanSJiL  section  for  water  I  feel  we  in  the  North- 

S^o VSf^iSi^                commitment  up  situation.    First,    it    substantially  de-  ''^st  cannot  simply  be  negative.    I  think 

Af  thirS  9  mnnon  »»  or»  h»in„  o«v»H  c^ases  the  amount  of  money  the  Fed-  ^9^  ^^^   ^   sympathetic   and  helpful 

to^uSorizZ IS  S4r7  r^lS^n^u^^  ^^^  Government  must  spend  to  obtain  wherever  we  can  in  assisting  with  the 

to  authorize  today,  $45.7  million  will  be          eauivalent  aualltv  of  data    Too  much  solution  of  water  problems  in  the  South- 

S^St?:L'tSto"'t5;l'JX,o^io^th;  mo^y^SSXxSi^S^etoSS^S  west  area     I  certainly  have  no  Illusions 

rectly  related  to  the  construction  of  the  ^    ,^  Oovemment  on  facilities  not  di-  that  this  is  the  answer  to  the  big  prob- 

desaltlng  plant.    Eleven  and  a  half  mil-  ^^^^  reTat^o  the  inStTof  OSW  ^ems  that  we  aU  know  exist  In  the  South- 

aoSlieS"SaJd?hroiSn'and"^^^  ^t'ne^eSS  for^'totSlSioinTS  west,  but  potenUaUy  I  think  this  plant. 

te.SL4StS^fSm?r            "^'i"^-  the  dual-purpose  facility.    Second,  any  o^ce  in  operation  could  be  a  real  help 

tenance  of  the  facility.  comoarable    olant   built   bv   the   Ofiw  *"<*  *  lo"8  step  in  the  direction  of  find- 

i4S'tSoroS'«^f'^heffii:;d°iS'  Sd  not^aTLTnem  oVnuS  Jng  the  answer.    We  wUl  not  Ukely  know 

$400-million-plus  cost  of  the  island  own-                  Therebv  the  olant  would  alreadv  ^ow  accurate  the  predictions  are  that 

p«^   With   the   other   participants   as  g^';^'wS      TtS^^  Gover^^^^^^  T,'^  produce  22-cent  water,  partlcu- 

follows.                    n^onal  ticlpation  "with  profit  and  produot-ori-  ^^^^  ^,  »  Quantity  running  to  150  mil- 

w.n^  o«,«m™!^t                             .«  o  ^^^  organizations"  will  more  likely  "°" /*"°"f  «;  ^^^^^  "^f"  "^^?^'  ^ 

Federal  Oovemment. $72.2  n-Qju-.    r«>aH«tir    a.<K<><Kmpnt«    nf    npr  ^^^^   ^^^   ^S   in   operation.      This   gives 

Btotropoiiten  water  District.              -126.7  JomJSce                 assessments   of   per-  us  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  make 

Utmtlee  (Loe  Angelee  Water  &  Power,  lormance.  ..       _f.__A   _^^w    .    minimum   «♦  in^/iot^i 

Cal  Edison,  eiai  Diego  Gas  &  Eec-                   It  is  important  to  stress  that  while  {Jwrnlif^Mot  ^™cT.«     .^^ 

trie ...„. 213.0  Bolsa  island  will  not  be  using  any  new  Hl!!!!^/,",l  Ti^fiLI^P^f fv^' f°?'f  ^K' 

technlaues  in  its  desalinlzatlon  nroceas  Proximately  17  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

TH.  B««rm,  ite  ^iQuenSs  2  still  tS     The  SInt  "^^  '*<=^  "^»*  ^^"""^  Industry  and  local 

What   are   we   purchasing   with   our  ^^SSin  thSt  ItiraDnlytaB  nrt^-  municipalities  are  willing  to  invest  over 

share  of  the  cost?     Our  return  for  the  !^w  ^i'ijf  rt»«oSr,wo«^n  l^r,?m!!l  >350  million  encourages  me  to  believe 

Govemmenfs  contribution  will  be  in  the  Ti  ^^^tJ^^^o^V^^^-  ^^^   '^«   '°'^^'  ^'  ^*^^   ~«^  *"«^ 

form  of  Invaluable  technological  data.  „*:  *«^  am^mT.^f  ^o*rr?„rr  vl  h^  amounts  produced  will  be  accurate. 

On  a  cost-purchase  Indicator  the  $57.2  „!TS«r«T,Tr««oH  oiL^  <vf  fho^on^imfr  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  urge  In 

million  contributed  is  geared  to  the  value  ^^SSiiSl^rlSs     to  SL^^c  "'^  ""^^  '^"^^"^  way  that  my  colleagues 

of  information  that  will  be  gained  frtan  «'  ^uTrc?«nH  r^rPc^nfcT^^^nnmi.  support  this  bill, 

construction  and  operation  of  the  dual-  ?Ii?^i!^„^l^^  Zllu^^^*i^  economic  ^^  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

purpose  nuclear  power  and  water  desalt-       l?rr?,™^>fi  7i„i^^^>!f  ."    , myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

^  Pl*"t-  tJ^I^  S  i^h^LrSaS^r^iifr,^;  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

The  information  that  will  be  obtained  Sf^  ^  ?L?  .17^  -^^L?    ^*.  H.R.  207,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  partid- 

from  this  project  is  not  comparable  to  ^  i^ie  to  ^It  watef  JTLi  eS  ^^°"  ""^  ^"^  Department  of  the  Interior 

the  information  that  will  be  gained  from  ^^^^Z^^^^cT^^^^C^^^^^  an  eco  i^  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 

various  demonstration  desalting  projects  "TStS  L  a  i^wS  S  water  aS"  ^'^^  Prototype  desalting  plant  and  for 

in  which  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  is  T^^^^l^T^^^L^^-r  cL^..  L**r  other  purposes. 

now  engaged.    The  nature  of  the  Bolsa  J^t    f  serioiS^  corSSe'ratton    S^l  "^^  ^'^^'^  °'  ^^  legislation  is  to  au- 

Island  project  is  substantiaUy  different  I^LcinnT  «? ^ho^I^^^Ii  ^^f-J^io!^  thorlze  the  Departinent  of  the  Interior, 

frtan  the  smaUpUot  projects  of  the  Office  JS.     -^^  niln^  hf  S^i^inJ^fn  nrSfl^'  through  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  to 

Of  saline  water.  STiroS^aU^i^^^vSX  of  SLt^^  '"^^  *  grant-in-aid  and  a  gift  to  the 

The  Bolsa  Island  project  Is  the  world's  jr^thV^^T  oHl^^„f  ♦TTf  «,m  «iw  State  of  California  and  the  metropolitan 
first  large-scale  desalting  plant.  It  Is  the  watS^DlSS^iSfl^Wlito^in  water  S-  '^^^^  ^*^^*'  ^  ^^  *"™  »'  ^".2  mil- 
flrst  plant  that  is  fitted  into  a  definite  tlTwi^r^rfH-^H^np  ^°^-  'or  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
water  need  situation.  It  is  the  first  plant  *"°'^'^io"  consiaeraiions.  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
to  utilize  the  dual-purpose  facility  and  lwhslation  sniENOTHiNrD  dual-purpose  desalting  and  nuclear 
use  nuclear  fuel  to  provide  power.  And  The  amendmente  that  were  added  to  power  generating  plant.  Yes,  gentle- 
it  Is  the  first  plant  that  has  the  poten-  H.R.  207  in  committee  have  strength-  men,  It  is  a  gift  of  the  taxpayers*  money 
Oal  of  keeping  the  price  of  desalted  water  ©^ed  the  legislation.  Keeping  Congress  because  not  one  cent  of  the  total  Federal 
competitive  with  other  sources.  adequately  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  contribution  of  $72.2  million  will  be  re- 

The  experience  and  information  gained  Project  will  be  the  major  effect  of  the  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
from  participating  in  a  project  of  this  committee  amendments,  and  this  cer-  Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
quality  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  in  tainly  is  a  praiseworthy  goal.  this  House,  that  this  bUl  represents  the 
the  Federal  Government's  xlesaltlng  re-  K  one  sdlows  himself  some  reasonable  most  "iffy"  piece  of  legislation  ever  re- 
search and  development  program.  In  daydreaming  he  can  visualize  immense  ferred  to  this  House  by  the  Committee 
addition,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  will  possibilities  if  the  Bolsa  Island  project  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during 
have  the  opportimity:  proves  as  successful  as  we  now  anticl-  my  18  years  of  service  on  that  committee. 

(1)  To  propoM  experiments  In  a  ready-  Pat©-  Areas  of  the  world  now  starved  If  the  Federal  Oovemment  contributes 
made  setting  and  to  participate  In  their  oon-  for  fresh  water  can  bloom.  Agrlcultur-  a  total  of  $72.2  million  toward  the  capital 
duct;  ally  productive  land  can  be  Increased  costs  of  constructing  this  dual  purpose 

(2)  To  furnish  and  prove  out  the  reUabUlty  manyfold.    Portions  Of  the  world  now  plant,  then  the  other  participants  will 
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proceed  with  the  plan.  If  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  contribute  the  $72.2 
million  then  the  other  participants  do 
not  Intend  to  construct  this  project.  If 
the  legislation  passes  there  is  no  assur- 
ance except  the  iffy  feasibility  study,  that 
guarantees  the  dual-purpose  features  will 
woiic.  It  has  never  been  done  before, 
either  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  or 
anyone  else.  Then,  If  the  50  million  gal- 
lons per  day  phase  works,  the  second  50 
million  gallon  per  day  phase  is  entered 
into.  If  those  two  phases  operate  prop- 
erly then  they  proceed  to  the  third  50 
million  gallon  per  day  stage.  If  all  three 
stages  operate  at  optimum  efficiency 
then  it  will  produce  150  million  gallons 
per  day  of  potable  water.  If  the  proj- 
ect can  efficiently  produce  150  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  then  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  water  is  21.9  cents  per 
thousand  gallons.  And  remember  this: 
even  that  is  an  estimated  cost.  Yet  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  has  not  in  15  years 
developed  the  technology  and  (^Jerating 
experience  in  a  desalting  plant  which 
will  produce  1  million  gallons  of  desalted 
water  per  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
have  continuously  come  before  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  enthusiasti- 
cally proposed  a  planned  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  obtain  low- 
cost  water  by  desalinlzatlon.  I  have  sup- 
ported that  program  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  program  remains 
the  program  approved  by  the  Congress. 
However,  I  cannot  support  any  devia- 
tion from  the  program  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  fear  of  being  uncooperative 
of  political  expediency.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  accept  and  exercise  my  public 
trust  by  opposing  legislation  which  In 
my  judgment  is  wrong  and  to  approve 
legislation  which  is  beneficial  to  this  Na- 
tion and  ite  people. 

H.R.  207  represents  a  deviation  from 
the  program  outlined  by  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Con- 
gress which  has  approved  that  program. 
When  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  sought 
authority  to  participate  in  the  feasibility 
study  of  a  large-scale  desalting  and  elec- 
tric generating  plant,  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  explicitly  informed  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  that  such  authority,  if 
granted,  was  not  a  future  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  participate 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
a  plant.  Upon  approval  by  the  Congress 
granting  authority  to  participate  in  the 
feasibility  study,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  set  In  motion  the  procedure  and 
series  of  events  which  were  designed  to 
require  Federal  participation  in  the  re- 
sults of  that  feasibility  study. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  has  effectively  put  Con- 
gress "in  a  comer"  so  to  speak.  The 
question  now  being  asked  in  the  Depart- 
ment is,  how  is  Congress  going  to  get 
out  of  this  one?  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  get  out  of  "the  comer"  than  to 
vote  down  this  legislation. 


Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  that  if  this  legislation  Is  passed, 
the  program  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Wa- 
ter will  return  to  the  chaos  in  which  it 
was  found  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 
In  a  few  short  years  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  was  brought  from  chaos  to  an 
orderly  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
mark  the  first  departure  from  that  pro- 
gram. Already,  there  are  signs  that  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  program  is  moving 
into  various  areas  with  no  semblance  of 
planning  and  orderly  development.  On 
March  27,  1967,  the  Office  of  Saline  Wa- 
ter awarded  a  contract  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  dual-purpose  plant 
In  Saudi  Arabia  totaling  $6,330,000.  The 
Saudi  Arabian  plant  will  proposedly  pro- 
duce 5  million  gallons  of  water  per  day 
and  50  megawatts  of  power  and  is  ex- 
pected to  go  into  operation  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1969. 

On  April  13,  1967,  a  press  release  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reveals 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
Desalting  Study  Group  at  the  close  of  ite 
third  session  on  April  7,  1967,  is  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  of  a  1-bllllon-gal- 
lon-per-day  dual-purpose  desalting  and 
power  generating  facility  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  the  mid-1970's,  and  sited  to  serve 
the  area  north  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
including  Arizona,  California,  and  Mex- 
ico. 

On  February  21,  1967,  a  leading  pro- 
ducer of  sea  water  desalting  equipment 
and  a  worldwide  leader  in  sea  water  de^ 
salting  released  information  that  the 
sea  water  desalting  cs«)aclty  In  operation 
throughout  the  world  will  jump  to  1  bll- 
Uon  gallons  per  day  by  1972 — 5  times 
more  than  the  experte  were  predicting 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  It  would  appear 
from  this  Information  that  private  en- 
terprise has  become  sophisticated  in  the 
art  of  desalting  water  to  the  point  where 
Federal  assistance  is  no  longer  required. 
Now.  does  not  it  appear  rather  ridicu- 
lous that  in  view  of  these  5-milllon-  and 
l-billion-gsillon-per-day  plante.  Con- 
gress is  now  being  asked  to  spend  a  total 
of  $72.2  million  for  a  50-  to  150-milllon- 
gallon-per-day  plant  for  the  purchase  of 
needed  technology  and  experience?  The 
question  really  is,  "Who's  fooling 
whom?"  when  the  facte  clearly  are  that 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  has  not  in  15 
years  estebllshed  or  developed  a  new 
process  for  the  desalting  of  water,  nor 
has  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  been  able 
to  put  together  a  plant  which  will  pro- 
duce a  minimum  of  1  million  gallons  of 
desalted  water  per  day. 

Passage  of  H.R.  207,  will  further  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  to  embark  on  a  one-shot  or 
crash  program  to  Insure  that  all  efforte 
are  channeled  Into  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Metropollten  Water  District 
project  If  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  is 
successful  in  this  project,  then  the  next 
step  will  be  that  the  technology  and  ex- 
perience gained  by  participation  in  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  project  war- 
ranto the  participation  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  In  future  similar  projecte. 
If  we  pass  this  legislation  today,  can  the 
Congress  deny  a  request  for  similar  proj- 


ecte off  the  coast  of  Arizona  or  New 
York? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  only  tiiree  rea- 
sons advanced  by  the  Department  and 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  as  the  Justi- 
fication for  Federal  participation  in  this 
Metropolitan    Water    District    project. 
They  are:    First,  that  Federal  participa- 
tion purchases  needed  technology  and 
operating    experience    to    advance    the 
saline  water  conversion  program  and  is 
keyed  to  the  value  of  the  information  and 
data  to  be  gained  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  alternative  programs.    I  find  no 
merit  to  this  position  in  light  of  the 
failure  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to 
develop  a  new  process  for  the  desalting 
of  water  and  the  failure  to  construct  and 
operate  a  demonstration  plsjit  of  a  1 
million  gallon  per  day  capacity.    On  the 
other  hand,  I  find  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  awarding  contracte  and  partici- 
pating in  the  design  and  construction  of 
5  million  and  1  billion  gallon  per  day 
plante;  second,  that  Federal  participa- 
tion in  this  MetropoUten  Water  District 
project  will  result  in  less  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  opposed  to  an  all 
federally  financed  project.     I  find  no 
merit  in  this  position  also,  in  view  of  the 
facte  that  the  dual-purpose  features  of 
this  project  make  it  economically  fea- 
sible, because  the  type  of  nuclear  reactors 
to  be  utilized  are  commercially  available. 
This  argument  falls  flat  when  examined 
in  light  of  the  present  facte  indicating 
that  private  enterprise  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  must  study  and  plan  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
projecte  without  Federal  i>articipation; 
and,  third,  that  the  MetropoUten  Water 
District  project  is  fitted  into  a  definite 
water  need  situation.    Passage  of  H.R. 
207  will  actually  provide  surplus  water 
for  southern  California.    Testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  positively  stotes  that, 
"this  is  not   an   Increment   of   supply 
needed  for  the  period  of  time  between 
now  and  1990.    It  is  an  additional  sur- 
plus between  now  and  1990,  and  the  proj- 
ect is  being  entered  into  for  research  and 
development  for  future  decisionmaking, 
not   to   obtain   a   small   Increment   of 
water." 

Participation  In  the  metropolitan 
water  district  project  will  involve  a  to- 
tal Federal  contribution  of  $72.2  million. 
Of  this  amount,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  will  contribute  $57.2  million  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  con- 
tribute $15  million.  As  all  of  my  col- 
leagues know  such  expenditures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  refiected  in  the  Federal 
budget.  The  Office  of  Saline  Water  has 
stated  that  when  this  project  was  first 
planned  It  was  estimated  that  a  reason- 
able breakdown  for  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  contribution  to  capitel  coste  would 
be  $8.0  million  for  fiscal  1968,  $9.5  million 
for  fiscal  1969.  $9.5  million  for  fiscal  1970, 
and  $8.7  million  for  fiscal  1971,  and  the 
remaining  $10  million  In  fiscal  1972. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  has  since 
then  recast  expenditures  on  the  basis  of 
new  timetables  to  spread  the  coital  con- 
tribution over  a  6-year  period  rather 
than  4  years.  This  reduces  the  contribu- 
tion during  the  first  2  years,  adding  these 
expenditures  at  the   end  of   the  first 
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phase.  On  the  basis  of  the  recasting  of 
expenditures,  the  requested  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1968  will  be  $2  million  in- 
stead of  $8  million.  For  fiscal  1969  it 
will  be  $8  million  instead  of  $9.5  million 
and  so  on. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bechtel 
study  was  completed  in  December  of 
1965, 1  find  this  Juggling  act  by  the  OfSce 
of  Saline  Water  to  indicate  a  "haste 
makes  waste"  type  of  planning.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  think  about  thiis 
project  and  determine  whether  or  not  it 
constitutes  essential  domestic  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  it 
does  not.  But.  let  me  quote  to  you  the 
response  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
regarding  changes  required  by  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  207  requires  that  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  proj- 
ect without  regard  to  the  act  of  August 
2,  1946—60  Stat.  809— which  contains  a 
general  prohibition  against  making  ad- 
vance payments  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

When  questioned  on  this  point  the  De- 
partment and  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
responded: 

since  the  participation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  project  will  be  more  In  the  nature 
of  a  grant-in-aid  rather  than  a  procurement 
of  property  and  services,  and  since  we  will 
not  realize  the  full  rettirn  of  the  technology 
which  we  are  purchasing  unOl  after  the 
plant  Is  In  operation,  It  could  be  construed 
that  our  participation  during  the  course  of 
construction  constitutes  making  advance 
payments  In  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out  for  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
project.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  passage  of 
H.R.  207. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago,  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had  great 
hope  for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  A 
new  man,  Mr.  Di  Luzio  was  selected  to 
be  its  head,  an  outstanding  engineer  with 
an  excellent  backgroimd.  He  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  laid  out  a  pro- 
gram as  to  how  he  felt  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  could  proceed  to  provide 
potable  water  from  sea  water  for  the 
American  people  and  at  a  low  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  thing  he  said 
was  that  he  wanted  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  to  build  a  plant  designed  to  pro- 
duce 1  million  gallons  per  day.  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  the  same 
program  which  we  have  heard  about 
since  1952  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  set  up  the  sum  of  $2  mil- 
lion Mdth  which  to  undertake  this  re- 
search and  development  into  the  prob- 
lem of  producing  potable  water  from  sea 
water.  We  are  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion later  in  giving  or  making  available 
money  to  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for 
research  and  today  they  do  not  have  one 
plant — demonstration  or  otherwise— 
which  will  produce  1  million  gallons  a 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on 


this  bill  the  Director  came  before  our 
committee  and  told  us  that  they  have  not 
built  a  single  plant  which  will  produce 
1  million  gallons  per  day.  However,  be- 
tween now  and  sometime  in  1971,  when 
all  of  this  hardware  is  going  to  be  in- 
stalled, and  if  they  can  build  a  plant 
that  will  produce  1  million  gallons,  and 
if  all  of  the  technology  which  they  say 
exists  have  solved  this  problem,  then 
they  can  build  a  plant  which  will  pro- 
duce 17  million  gallons  a  day,  and  if  that 
plant  works  then  he  said  we  might  bring 
into  being  a  plant  which  will  produce  50 
million  gallons  a  day. 

If  they  then  produce  a  pl«mt  which 
produces  50  million  gallons  a  day,  and 
It  works  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Cali- 
fornia project  and  if  all  of  the  other 
things  work  out  then  we  might  build  a 
plant  that  will  produce  150  million  gal- 
lons a  day. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  legislation  this  com- 
mittee wants  to  pass?  If  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  members  of  the  committee 
believe  that  all  of  the  research  that  has 
gone  on  for  15  years  from  1952  down  to 
now  has  not  produced  the  first  unit,  how 
can  they  expect  to  go  into  a  crash  pro- 
gram and  authorize  the  plant  we  are 
asked  to  participate  in  today? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYliOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
among  those  who  have  led  in  the  earnest 
desire  to  solve  water  problems  through 
the  use  of  any  available  science.  His  op- 
position to  this  bill  and  my  opposition  to 
this  bill  is  based  simply  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  trying  to  Jump  a  long,  long 
step — in  fact,  many  long  steps — in  the 
logical  development  of  the  knowledge, 
the  techniques,  and  the  operations  which 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  itself  says 
must  still  be  accomplished  in  its  on-going 
program.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man's appeal,  and  my  view,  is  simply  for 
some  logic.  All  of  the  tears  which  have 
been  shed  in  behalf  of  this  program  I 
believe  not  only  hide  that  logic  but  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  desalinizatlon  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  that  this 
is  a  grant-in-aid  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  not  my  statement.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Di  Luzio  said  with  regard  to  this 
program : 

Since  the  participation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  MWD  project  will  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  grant-in-aid  rather 
than  a  procurement  of  property  and  services, 
and  since  we  will  not  realize  the  full  return 
of  the  technology  which  we  are  purchasing 
until  after  the  plant  is  In  operation,  it  could 
be  construed  that  our  participation  during 
the  course  of  construction  constitutes  mak- 
ing advance  payments  In  violation  of  R.S. 
3648— 

Which  is  existing  law.  Now  these 
statements  are  in  the  record  if  anybody 
wants  to  examine  them. 

I  want  to  see  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 


produce  potable  water  from  any  source 
at  low  cost.  But  I  would  like  to  see  them 
do  it  in  some  systematic  manner.  Until 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  can  come 
forward  and  show  positive  results,  I 
think  we  are  foolish  to  throw  this 
amount  of  money  into  this  kind  of  proj- 
ect which  will  not  go  forward  imless 
the  Federal  Government  participates. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  is  rereferred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  portion  of 
the  discussion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  deserves  some  further  com- 
ment, because  it  was  based  on  an  as- 
sumption that  in  all  development  proj- 
ects you  have  to  have  a  step  by  step 
incremental  type  of  development  from 
one  size  to  the  next  larger  size;  to  the 
next  larger  size,  and  90  on. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  Just  say  to  my 
colleague  that  that  is  not  so.  I  Just  got 
through  saying  that  it  was  not  so.  I 
Just  said  if  they  can  show  some  advanc- 
ing steps  and  show  that  they  have  gained 
some  technology  that  I  was  not  one  who 
was  going  to  insist  that  every  one  of  those 
steps  take  place.  All  I  want  them  to 
show  is  that  they  have  made  the  first 
step.    So  far  we  do  not  even  have  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  there  are  scores  of  successful  de- 
salting plants  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  So  we  do  know  that 
water  can  be  desalted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  know  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wUl  Just  say  to  my 
colleague,  if  he  wants  to  make  a  state- 
ment like  that,  we  have  been  desalting 
water  ever  since  man  was  first  able  to 
take  a  kettle  and  boil  water.  That  is 
nothing  new.  We  have  done  that  on 
board  ships  at  sea  for  more  thsui  a  cen- 
tury. So  to  say  there  are  desalting  plants 
is  correct,  but  they  do  not  produce  water 
at  the  price  they  say  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  it  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  like  to  yield  so  that  I  can 
make  the  rest  of  my  statement? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
DeerlinI. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  as  an  essential 
step  forward  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant water  programs  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  recent  years. 

The  Bolsa  Chlca  plant  will  be  expen- 
sive, but  the  value  of  the  technology  can 
be  more  than  conunensurate.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  contem- 
plated Federal  Investment  toward  design 
and  construction  of  the  plant,  while 
large,  represents  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  total  of  $444  million  that  will  be 
spent.  The  Metrc^wlitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California,  the  Los  Angeles 
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Department  of  Water  and  Power,  the  San 
Diego  Gas  ti  Electric  Co.  and  the  South- 
em  California  Edison  Co.  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  put  up  the  bulk  of 
the  money,  about  $380  million. 

Our  water  shortage  is  becoming  so 
critical  that  we  are  simply  running  out 
of  time  for  leisurely  reflection  about  the 
merits  of  bold  projects,  like  the  one  we 
are  considering  today.  We  must  act  now. 
In  many  areas  of  the  world,  there  Is 
simply  not  enough  water  to  go  around. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly well  acquainted  with  the  back- 
ground of  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question:  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  if  we  pursued  the  logic 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
when  we  undertook  the  Manhattan 
project,  for  example,  when  all  we  had  to 
start  with  was  a  formula  on  the  black- 
board at  the  University  of  Chicago,  would 
we  have  been  able  to  get  the  atomic 
bomb?  That  would  seem  to  follow.  If 
the  gentleman's  logic  is  correct  Is  It 
possible  that  we  would  have  made  our 
entry  into  the  space  age  and  the  space 
race  with  the  Russians  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  gentleman's  logic  step  by 
step? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  We  would  still 
be  right  here  on  terra  flrma,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  also  followed  the  factual  develop- 
ments here,  does  he  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Petui- 
sylvania  that  there  are  no  plants  pro- 
ducing 1  million  gallons  of  water  a  day? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  surely  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  In 
much  expertise,  but  I  am  indebted  to 
Government  publications  for  the  fact 
tliat  we  have  a  plant  at  Preeport,  Tex., 
which  reached  1  million  gallons  a  day. 
And  I  sun  aware  that  in  the  first  experi- 
mental plant  at  Point  Loma  in  southern 
California  they  had  reached  1  million 
gallons  a  day  at  the  time  Castro  turned 
ofT  our  water  down  in  Guantanamo.  We 
took  this  same  equipment  from  San 
Diego  to  Guantanamo,  and  immediately 
increased  Its  output  by  50  percent.  I 
believe  the  latest  report  is  that  It  has 
passed  a  million  gallons  per  day  at 
Guantanamo,  due  to  more  favorable 
temperature  conditions  for  this  sort  of 
operation. 

Mr.  HANNA.  In  the  gentleman's  ex- 
perience. Is  it  unusual  and  unique  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  foimd  much  profit  and  great  ac- 
celeration in  working  in  partnership  be- 
tween Itself  and  private  enterprise, 
which  contains  the  real  heartbeat  of 
technological  advance? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  gentleman 
has  put  his  finger  squarely  on  one  desir- 
able phase  of  this  legislation  with  which 
I.  of  course,  would  agree  thoroughly. 

In  southern  California,  we  have  fully 
developed  our  local  water  supplies. 
Every  additional  drop  to  meet  our  rapid 
population  growth  must  be  Imported 
from  somewhere  else. 

Desalting  the  ocean's  briny  waters 
could  furnish  us  with  a  viable  altema- 
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tive  to  Importation.  But  we  need  con- 
crete information  about  this  promising 
new  process,  so  we  can  properly  compare 
it  with  the  more  traditional  methods 
of  providing  water.  Operation  for  an 
extended  period  of  a  desalting  plant  of 
substantial  capacity  is  the  only  reliable 
source  of  cost  data  to  make  such  a  com- 
parison. Possible  economies  resulting 
from  an  increase  in  the  size  of  desalting 
units  can  be  proven  only  through  the 
experience  of  operating  a  sizable  plant. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  role  my 
district  is  continuing  to  play  in  helping 
to  advance  the  new  and  vital  technology 
of  desalination.  A  federally  funded  de- 
salting plant  and  test  center  is  under 
construction  in  my  district  at  Chula 
Vista  where  the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  one  of  the  participants  In  this 
project,  is  already  deeply  Involved.  The 
San  Diego  test  program  will  provide  a 
technological  basis  for  the  much  larger 
plant  which  H  Jl.  207  would  help  finance. 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any 
question  as  to  the  value  of  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  and  Interest  in  this 
project.  In  the  Saline  Water  Act,  Con- 
gress directed  the  Government  to  ac- 
quire the  kind  of  technological  expertise 
which  the  Bolsa  Chlca  plant  would  pro- 
vide. I  particularly  commend  to  you  the 
endorsement  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Mr.  Aspinall's  substantial 
background  and  knowledge  of  the  saline 
water  program  is  the  best  test  of  whether 
the  Federal  Government  will  receive  an 
adequate  return  for  its  contribution. 

The  new  plant  will  provide  the  boldest 
venture  yet  In  man's  eternal  quest  for 
new  supplies  of  fresh  water,  it  deserves 
the  support  of  all  of  us.  because  a  break- 
through in  production  techniques  will 
help  meet  a  world  crisis. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
Debrldj]  request  another  minute  for 
further  questioning  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifiixd]? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  make  such  a  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Van  Deerlin]  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  About  2  years  ago 
I  visited  the  island  of  Areba  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  I  was  told  that  they  were  pro- 
ducing desalted  water  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1  a  thousand  gallons,  and.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  they  were  producing  close  to 
5  million  gallons  a  day  down  there.  So 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  Just  not  Informed  on  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chahman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  a 
reply. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Di  Luzio,  came 
and  gave  us  those  figrures.  He  said, 
"Now,  there  have  been  plants  built  which 
will  produce  1  million  gallons,"  but  as  tex 
as  he  was  concerned,  they  were  not  good 
plants  producing  a  million  gallons  a  day, 
because  you  could  not  put  them  on  the 


line  and  keep  them  operating  at  that 
rate  365  days  a  year. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
me  a  little  time  for  continuing  this  dis- 
cussion? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  take  this 
time  to  argue  with  the  gentlecan,  but  I 
believe  we  are  produclns  "lose  to  2.25 
million  gallons  a  day  at  Guantanamo 
with  the  Point  Loma  plant  which  was 
transferred  from  San  Diego.  Remember 
this,  that  outside  the  Guantanamo  plant, 
all  these  plants  that  have  been  built 
have  been  demonstration  plants.  They 
have  not  been  supposed  to  go  on  the  line 
as  operational  plants  continuously. 

They  are  changing  them  all  the  time. 
They  are  modifying  them,  and  they  are 
trying  new  experiments — circulatory  pip- 
ing, and  pumping,  all  the  different  facets 
that  go  into  it.  It  is  quite  complicated. 
It  is  more  complicated  than  the  gentle- 
man has  explained  to  the  House.  There 
are  the  different  methods  by  which  they 
Intend  to  increase  the  production  of  this 
fresh  water.  I  beUeve  the  gentleman's 
figures  are  Incorrect. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  California  that  we  took  the  in- 
stallation from  Point  Loma  down  to 
Ouantdnamo  Bay.  When  it  was  built.  It 
did  not  come  up  to  specifications,  and  It 
did  not  furnish  1  million  gallons.  The 
Navy  took  it  down  to  Guantanamo  Bay 
and  increased  Its  size  by  about  three 
times  and  they  spent  about  $10  million 
more  than  had  been  spent  by  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  and  today  It  operates 
intermittently. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  it  does  furnish 
the  major  water  supply  for  the  military 
operation  there. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  a  major  source  of 
water  for  our  Guantanamo  Bay  opera- 
tion and  the  naval  base  there. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  But  it  has  never  pro- 
duced water  for  the  price  It  was  supposed 
to  have  done  In  California,  and  it  has 
never  produced  water  for  that  price  In 
Guant&namo  Bay. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  genOeman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  admit  Its  price 
is  high,  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  are  attacking  the  problem  on  this 
scale,  because  the  Bechtel  Corp.— which 
Is  a  substantial  corporation  in  Califor- 
nia and  throughout  the  United  States 

believes,  and  they  have  testified  to  this, 
that  the  size  of  the  plant  contemplated 
will  produce  water  for  23  cents  a  thou- 
sand gallons.  We  cannot  say  It  Is  true 
without  trying  it  out.  But  that  Is  the 
point  of  all  experimental  problems,  to 
prove  the  feasibility  studies  at  an  ac- 
tual price.  I  will  not  say  it  will  be  done 
every  day,  because  there  will  be  bugs 
to  be  taken  out,  and  a  better  plant  will 
be  built  later.  This  is  how  we  have  to 
go  about  proving  anything,  as  far  as  I 
Imow,  which  is  of  an  experimental  and 
developmental  nature. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Under  date  of  April  13, 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is- 
sued a  press  release  with  regard  to  a 
study  group  which  they  had  down  In 
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Mexico.     Frankly,   they   Indicate   that 
they  will  produce  a  billion  gallons  a  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  That  is  right.  This 
is  a  step  toward  obtaining  what  we 
would  hope  will  be  economic.  I  will 
never  say  to  the  House  that  22  cents  a 
gallon  is  competitive  with  the  present 
sources  of  natural  water,  but  the  pres- 
ent sources  of  natural  water  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  limited 
and  are  becoming  more  limited.  Even 
in  Lake  Michigan  the  water  is  falling, 
and  the  people  in  Chicago  are  worried 
about  their  supply  of  natural  water.  So 
I  believe  we  should  take  these  steps  for- 
ward, a  step  at  a  time,  and  ultimately 
we  may  achieve  competitiveness. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  start  this 
plant  and  have  them  produce  a  million 
gallons. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Here  we  have.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  very  respected  publication 
called  "Water  Desalinlzation  Report," 
and  I  have  the  issue  of  April  20,  1967, 
which  bears  on  this  point.  This  dis- 
cusses the  report  made  at  the  American 
Chemical  Society's  annual  meeting  in 
Miami  Beach  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
This  report  was  on  the  1,000,000-a-day 
desalting  plant  at  Eilad,  Israel  which 
produces  1  million  gallons  a  day.  The 
plant  went  into  operation  December  21, 
1965,  and  to  the  period  ending  December 
30,  1966,  a  little  over  a  year,  it  produced 
349  million  gallons.  This  plant  was 
built  by  the  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Co.  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
is  a  million  gallon  a  day  plant  in  op- 
eration for  over  a  year  at  93  percent  of 
capacity.  The  only  time  it  was  down, 
and  the  only  reason  it  did  not  produce 
365  million  gallons  in  365  days,  was  be- 
cause of  scheduled  down  times,  along 
with  periods  of  zero  water  demands. 

The  engineer  in  charge  said,  "I  have 
actually  seen  pure  distilled  water  spilling 
over  the  tops  of  the  storage  tanks." 

If  the  gentleman  thinks  this  is  any 
mysterious,  shaky,  brokendown  tech- 
nology of  1  million  gallons  a  day,  I  am 
sure  he  is  mistaken. 

As  I  tried  to  say  before,  the  extrapola- 
tion from  1  milUon  to  150  million  gal- 
lons a  day  is  quite  straightforward  in 
this  type  of  development  activity. 
There  are  certain  types  of  scientific  de- 
velopment activity,  such  as  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  power  density  of  a  nuclear 
reactor.  In  which  the  required  extrapola- 
tions are  limited.  In  the  case  of  extrtyp- 
olations  on  the  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  a  water  desalting  plant,  they  are 
strictly  linear.  There  Is  no  mystery. 
They  are  imllmlted  in  extent. 

Therefore,  as  a  consequence,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  had 
doubts  about  being  able  to  scale  up  to 
this  size,  should  be  reassured  by  the 
straightforwardness  of  the  technology. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  gracious  yielding. 

Mr.   JOHNSON  of  California.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that  what  we  are  proposing  here 
is  a  new  program  of  a  dual  purpose  plan 
for  nuclear  energy  working  in  harmony 
with  a  desalinlzation  program. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  facilities 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  not  being 
able  to  work  continuously.  This  is  true. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  research  program 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  trouble  has  to  do  with  scaling,  with 
scales  formed  within  the  tubing  which 
carries  the  hot  brine  to  and  fro  within 
the  installation.  This  scaling  is  a  part 
of  the  research  program.  It  has  been  and 
will  be  carried  on.  as  this  is  authorized 
and  the  program  goes  forward. 

Another  thing  should  be  kept  imder 
consideration;  that  is.  when  we  talk 
about  22  cents  per  thousand  gallons  of 
water,  we  are  talking  about  22  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  of  pure  water,  without 
any  minerals  whatsoever,  or  in  such  small 
quantity  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
them.  When  this  potable  water  is  mixed 
with  water  containing  minerals,  then  we 
have  a  better  water  as  compared  with 
the  water  containing  minerals  than  oth- 
erwise would  be  true,  and  the  water  then 
becomes  cheaper  than  22  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons,  which  we  would  have  from 
this  plant  if  we  succeed  in  our  efforts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  has  outlined  briefly 
what  is  involved  in  this  legislation.  I 
shall  discuss  the  provisions  of  H.R  207 
in  a  little  more  detail. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  through  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  to  participate  financially 
in  construction  and  operation  of  a  dual- 
purpose  plant  for  seawater  conversion 
and  nuclear  power  generation.  As 
Chairman  Aspinall  pointed  out.  this 
plant  will  not  be  a  Federal  undertaking. 
It  will  be  constructed  and  operated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  in  partnership  with 
the  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.,  and  the  San  Diego 
Gas  b  Electric  Co.  This  dual-purpose 
plant  is  designed  to  produce  ultimately 
150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day 
and  approximately  1,800  megawatts  of 
electric  power.  The  total  financial  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  undertaking  amounts  to  $72.2  mil- 
lion, of  which  $15  million,  to  be  provided 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Congress, 
and  $57.2  million  to  be  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  would  be  approved 
by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  $57.2  million,  which  this  legislation 
provides,  is  keyed  to  the  value  of  infor- 
mation and  data  to  be  gained  from  con- 


struction and  operation  of  the  plant  and 
will  take  the  form  of  the  purchase  of 
technology  and  operating  experience. 

The  basis  for  this  legislation  and  for 
Federal  participation  in  this  project  Is 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  a 
feasibility  study  conducted  by  the 
Bechtel  Corp.,  of  San  Francisco,  pursuant 
to  a  contract  between  the  metropolitan 
water  district  and  the  United  States. 
The  Bechtel  studies  combined  with  a  pro- 
posal from  the  utilities  to  participate  in 
the  project  resulted  in  a  recommendation 
that  the  project  be  constructed.  Nego- 
tiations between  the  metropolitan  water 
district  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  the  other  resulted 
in  an  agreement  on  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  undertaking  and  a 
decision  by  the  metropolitan  water  dis- 
trict to  proceed  with  the  project.  A 
•'Memorandum  of  Understanding"  lias 
been  executed  and,  in  anticipation  of 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  this  legisla- 
tion, all  parties  involved  In  this  proposed 
project  are  continuing  their  studies  and 
are  working  together  on  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  getting  construction 
underway. 

The  multistage  flash  desalting  process 
which  is  to  be  used  in  this  plant  has  been 
judged  to  be  the  most  advanced  and  the 
most  promising  process  for  meeting 
large-scale  water  needs.  The  Office  of 
Saline  Water  has  concentrated  its  great- 
est effort  and  expenditures  on  this  proc- 
ess in  recent  years.  This  is  the  process 
which  was  used  in  the  Point  Loma  pUmt 
which  the  Navy  transferred  to  Guan- 
tanamo  and  which  is  being  used  in  the 
Clair  Engle  replacement  plant  of  im- 
proved design.  This  is  also  the  process 
which  Is  being  used  in  the  17-mlllion-gal- 
lon-per-day  module,  the  construction  of 
which  is  just  starting.  The  technology 
which  has  been  gained  and  which  will  be 
gained  from  all  these  plants  will  be  the 
basis  for  the  final  designs  of  the  metro- 
politan water  district  plant.  In  other 
words,  research  In  connection  with  this 
process  has  advanced  to  the  point  where 
a  large-scale  plant  is  desirable  to  test 
reliability  of  operation  and  to  determine 
the  actual  cost  of  conversion. 

The  only  practical  alternative  to  the 
Federal  Government  acquiring  this  need- 
ed technology  through  participation  in 
this  undertaking  would  be  construction 
of  a  federally  owned  plant.  There  are 
many  advantages  to  acquiring  the  tecli- 
nology  through  this  partnership  arrange- 
ment. First  and  most  Important,  it  can 
be  obtained  at  much  less  expense.  The 
Government  contribution  will  be  strictly 
for  desalting,  thereby  giving  maximum 
technology  per  dollar.  Second,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stays  out  of  the  water 
supply  business  while  the  plant  is  fitted 
into  a  definite  water-need  situation.  The 
construction  of  this  plant  as  a  part  of  the 
existing  water  supply  system  would  not 
only  afford  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
application  of  technology  to  actual  condi- 
tions but  it  will  gain  public  acceptance 
and  confidence  In  desalting  as  a  depend- 
able source  of   water  supply. 

Since  the  $57.2  million  contributed  by 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  technology  and  op- 
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crating  experience,  OSW  must  partici- 
pate in  all  phases  of  the  design,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  project. 
The  Office  of  Saline  Water  will  furnish 
technical  parameters  for  the  desalting 
plant  design  and  construction  based  on 
information  and  data  developed  through 
its  overall  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. It  will  also  provide  review  assist- 
ance and  advice  during  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  plant.  The  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  may  even  assist  In 
the  procurement  of  materials  and  the 
acquisition  of  specialized  services.  It  will 
be  granted  the  right  to  propose  experi- 
ments and  participate  in  their  experi- 
mental operation  and  the  right  to  use  for 
publication  all  technological  data  and  in- 
formation resulting  from  the  design,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  plant,  in- 
cluding rights  under  patents  granted 
based  on  work  on  the  project.  Since  the 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  is  ex- 
clusively in  the  form  of  data,  it  Is  im- 
portant that  a  precise  definition  of  the 
obligation  upon  the  contracting  parties 
to  generate  and  supply  Information  and 
data  in  form  and  quality  to  satisfy  Gov- 
ernment i-equirements  be  agreed  upwn 
and  understood  by  all  contracting  parties. 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  the  Office  of  Saline  Wa- 
ter establish  at  an  early  date  a  clear- 
ly defined  data  collection  program. 

Chairman  Aspinall  has  briefiy  de- 
scribed the  proposed  project  which  con- 
sists of  two  nuclear  powerplants,  a  de- 
salting plant,  and  related  buildings  and 
equipment  located  on  a  40-acre  manmade 
island.  The  two  nuclear  powerplants 
will  utilize  nuclear  reactors  of  the  com- 
mercially proven  light  water  type.  There 
is  no  Federal  contribution  to  the  nuclear 
powerplants.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission contribution  is  related  to  acquir- 
ing technology  in  connection  with  the 
interface  problems  between  desalters  and 
nuclear  reactors.  The  desalting  plant 
will  be  fed  with  steam  from  the  back 
pressure  tuibine  generator  unit.  A  mul- 
tistage fiash  evaporator  system  will  be 
utilized  in  each  of  three  50-million-gal- 
don-per-day  evaporator  trains.  The  de- 
salting plant  will  be  built  in  two  phases — 
the  first  phase  to  develop  50  million  gal- 
lons per  day;  the  second  phase,  100  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day. 

The  island  will  be  built  by  laying  pro- 
tective courses  of  concrete  tribar  or  sim- 
ilar material  along  the  periphery,  and 
using  hydraullcally  dredged  sand  to  fill 
the  enclosed  area.  The  surface  eleva- 
tion of  the  island  will  be  not  less  than  20 
feet  above  mean  water  level.  The 
trestle  causeway  will  not  only  provide  a 
two-lane  access  road  and  walkways  but 
will  also  support  the  desalted  water  pipe- 
line and  high  voltage  transmission 
cables. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
and  the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
will  jointly  own  one  of  the  750-megawatt 
nuclear  powerplants  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  will  own 
the  other.  The  metropolitan  water  dis- 
trict would  own  the  desalting  works,  the 
back  pressure  steam  turbine  generator, 
the  island,  and  the  causeway.  Each 
owner  will  separately  finance  the  cost  of 
the  facilities  owned  by  it  with  the  Fed- 


eral assistance  going  to  the  metropolitan 
water  district. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  dual- 
purpose  project  is  $400.4  million.  The 
Federal  contribution  toward  this  con- 
struction cost  is  $60.7  milUon,  including 
$45.7  million  from  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  and  $15  million  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  In  addition,  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  will  contribute 
$11.5  million  toward  the  operation  ex- 
penses of  the  desalting  plant,  making 
the  total  contribution  of  $57.2  million 
from  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  which  is 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  cost  of  the  project  to  the  metro- 
politan water  district  is  estimated  at 
$126.7  million  and  the  cost  to  the  utiUties 
is  estimated  at  $213  million,  not  includ- 
ing transmission  lines. 

As  the  chairman  has  stated,  the  com- 
mittee amended  the  bill  in  certain  re- 
spects to  protect  the  interests  of  all  enti- 
ties involved  and  to  keep  the  committees 
and  the  Congress  informed  with  respect 
to  the  status  of  progress  on  the  project. 
One  amendment  makes  the  Federal  con- 
tribution contingent  upon  the  parties 
concerned  obtaining,  prior  to  the  start 
of  construction  of  the  island,  a  construc- 
tion permit  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  construction  of  the 
nuclear  reactors  on  the  island.  Precon- 
struction  planning  activities  can  proceed 
with  Federal  assistance,  but  there  can 
be  no  start  of  construction  of  the  island 
itself  until  the  permit  has  been  obtained. 
The  contract  between  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  45  days  before  its  execution. 
This  will  permit  its  examination  to  be 
sure  that  the  objectives  and  purposes  of 
the  act  are  met  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  adequately 
protected.  Other  amendments  adopted 
by  the  committee  provide  for  permanent 
right  of  access  to  the  island  by  Federal 
officials  during  the  Ufe  of  the  project 
and  for  an  annual  detailed  report  each 
year  to  provide  the  committees  and  the 
Congress  with  full  information  on  the 
status  of  the  project  and  results  obtained 
from  plant  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  after  full  hear- 
ings and  thorough  study  of  this  legisla- 
tion, recommends  its  enactment.  Sim- 
ilar legislation  has  already  passed  the 
other  body.  I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  207 
as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  what  my  under- 
standing is,  and  to  get  verification  of  It, 
that  there  is  no  duplication  of  expendi- 
tures between  the  AEC  and  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water.  Each  one  has  Its  specific 
task  to  perform  in  this  partnership  en- 
terprise; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  also  wanted  to 
stress  the  point  that  the  metropolitan 
water  district  is  putting  $126  million  of 
their  own  money,  they  have  the  bonds 
for  it,  into  this  project,  and  they  are  put- 


ting It  in  knowing  that  this  water  Is  go- 
ing to  cost  about  22  cents  a  gallon,  but 
they  are  willing  to  put  $126  million  into 
the  water  side  of  this  project  because  of 
their  beUef  that  the  technology  will  be 
improved  as  time  goes  on,  and  that  it  will 
furnish  a  valuable  supply  of  water  for 
millions  of  people  who  live  in  this  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
quite  true. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  So  that  they  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  have  the  different  costs  in  the 
figures  given  me  here,  and  it  is  around 
13.7  percent,  it  may  nm  a  little  higher 
than  that.  I  have  heard  the  figxu-e  of  17 
percent  used,  but  my  table  shows  13.7 
percent. 

The  utUities,  57.9  percent,  and  the 
MWD,  28.4  percent.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Correct, 
as  given  to  the  committee  when  the  com- 
mittee was  in  progress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  it  should  be  definitely  understood 
that  there  Is  no  money  In  this  whole 
program,  deluding  the  money  that  was 
authorized  in  the  last  Congress  as  the 
contribution  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, that  is  to  dupUcate  or  further 
the  work  on  the  nuclear  reactors. 
Rather,  the  assistance  will  apply  to  the 
dual  purpose  aspects  of  the  project,  the 
siting  and  related  design  of  the  total  fa- 
cility, and  the  coupling  of  the  desalthig 
plant  with  the  back  pressure  turbine  and 
the  nuclear  powerplants.  That  is  where 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  be 
functional.  This  will  be  entirely  new  as 
far  as  research  is  concerned.  This  infor- 
mation is  taken  from  the  statement  of 
Commissioner  Ramey  of  the  AEC. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  This  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  there  no  provi- 
sion for  repayment  of  the  money  in- 
vested by  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  project? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  wiU 
say  to  the  gentleman  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed  during  the  hearing 
and,  as  stated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Di  Luzio,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  data  and  the  tech- 
nology and  know-how  that  would  come 
from  this  project  would  be  worth  all  of 
the  money  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  putting  in.  They  were  going 
to  use  this  particular  plant  for  addltionaf 
technology  and  know-how  at  the  time 
of  construction,  and  when  the  first  50 
million  gallon  plant  was  built  they  would 
know  much  more  about  it  after  It  was  in 
operation,  and  then  when  they  went  into 
the  next  phase  of  It  to  the  100  million 
gallon  plant,  the  data  and  the  technology 
and  the  know-how  that  would  result 
would  be  worth  every  nickel  the  Federal 
Government  has  put  In. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  all  of  us  know  of  his 
desire  to  protect  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  much  as  possible,  but  if 
we  follow  his  suggestion  it  would  be  like 
asking  for  the  return  of  all  the  money 
that  we  have  spent  in  the  space  program, 
or  the  money  we  have  spent  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  programs. 
All  of  these  programs  are  pure  research 
programs,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
thereby  belongs  to  the  public  Itself.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  Ifl 
true. 

I  might  say  further,  if  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me,  that  this  Is  the  largest 
undertaking  of  any  type  that  our  OfBce 
of  Saline  Water  has  moved  into.  We 
have  spent  approximately  $100  million  so 
far  in  this  particular  agency  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  amount  of  money  that  Is 
going  to  go  into  this  will  give  them  more 
In  the  way  of  technology  and  know-how 
to  move  along  with  the  overall  program 
and  do  the  Job.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  want  to  operate  any  of 
these  facilities.  They  merely  want  the 
right  to  develop  the  technology,  and  the 
know-how,  to  bring  the  cost  of  such  water 
down  within  reason  so  that  we  can  aug- 
ment the  water  supplies  from  either  sea 
water  or  brackish  water. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  mentioned  the  space  program.  I 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  ex- 
pectation of  making  a  profit  from  the 
space  program  or  even  approach  the  costs 
expended  in  the  space  program.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  very  good  comparison. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  originally  was  from 
Ohio  so  I  will  accept  that  origin  by  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

This  is  In  search  of  potable  water  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  is  a  research  program 
within  itself.  This  is  not  to  furnish 
cheap  water  to  the  people  of  the  area 
concerned  or  of  Los  Angeles.  They  do 
not  pay  as  much  for  their  water  that  they 
have  as  this  water  will  cost. 

What  I  said  a  while  ago  was  that  the 
mixing  of  waters  produced  by  a  desalin- 
ization  plant  with  waters  that  they  llfcye 
does  not  make  it  out  of  reason,  so  far  as 
the  cost  of  the  water  for  their  people  is 
concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
desire  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LUBIENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KuprERMAN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs  Committee  and  of  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  I 
support  this  legislation  although  I  rec- 
ognize there  are  valid  objections. 

In  the  committee  report.  No.  180,  will 
be  found  my  statement  expressing  addi- 
tional views  on  the  subject,  as  follows: 

AoDiTXONAi.  Vxxws  OT  Thxodork  R.  KuprxsiiAM 

There  la  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  tbe 
minority  view,  and  I  might,  under  other  dr- 
ciuoBtances,  concur  in  such  view.  However, 
I  believe  that  the  great  need  lor  the  develop- 
ment of  pure  water  and  pure  water  sources 
not  only  In  the  Weet  and  Southwest,  but 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  Its  de- 
pendencies, militates  In  favor  of  some  more 
activity  m  the  area  of  desallnlzatlon,  even 
though  Imperfect  as  Indicated  by  the  minor- 
ity view. 

Having  recently  viewed  a  desallnlzatlon 
plant  on  St.  Croix  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
seen  water  actually  Impwrted  by  boat  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Virgin  Islands  because  of 
shortage,  and  remembering  also  the  water 
shortage  experienced  by  New  York  City  In 
1965,  I  have  concluded  that,  regardless  of 
the  limited  specific  benefit  of  the  desallnlza- 
tlon plant  here  involved,  the  overaU  picture 
can  justify  participation  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  this  dual-purpose  de- 
salting plant. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  this  important  legislation,  I  rise  in 
its  support.  HJl.  207  would  authorize 
what  I  feel  to  be  one  of  the  most  critical 
undertakings  by  Government  and  private 
industry. 

Those  of  us  who  live  hi  the  West  are 
only  too  familiar  with  the  challenge  of 
water  conservation.  Unfortunately,  the 
droughts  of  the  past  2  years  have  brought 
a  poignant  awareness  of  the  problem  to 
the  East. 

In  effect,  we  are  asked  to  authorize 
Government  purchase  of  invaluable  de- 
salination technology  that  will  accrue 
from  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  ISO-mlUion-gaUons-per-day  plant. 
It  will  not  be  a  Federal  undertaking.  It 
will  be  built  and.  for  the  most  part,  fi- 
nanced by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  In  partner- 
ship with  a  group  of  public  and  private 
electric  utilities  serving  the  southern 
California  market  area.  Of  the  $400.4 
million  project  cost,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  contribute  only  $72.2  mil- 
lion. A  small  price  to  pay  for  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  desalination  break- 
through we  have  been  seeking  for  so  long. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  so-called  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  need  to  explore  on  a  regional  basis 
every  avenue  in  seeking  relief  for  the 
water  crisis.  The  Bolsa  Chlca  plant  wUl 
play  an  important  role  In  the  effort. 
Feasibility  studies  of  the  project  indi- 
cate that  desalination  costs  may  very  well 
be  competitive  with  other  methods  of 
augmenting  water  supplies  including  im- 
portation. 

And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 


the  huge  dual-purpose  plant  will  provide 
an  estimated  1,800  megawatts  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  ever  expanding  demands 
of  southern  California. 

I  am  confident  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  guarantee  a  transfer  of  all  data 
and  technology  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  application  in  future  projects  in 
other  sections  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  carmot  afford  not 
to  take  this  next  important  step  toward 
a  solution  to  a  challenge  that  man  must 
meet  to  survive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fiu-- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  207 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  technology 
for  a  large-scale  desalting  plant  by  providing 
financial,  technical,  or  other  assistance  to 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  for  the  design,  development,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  a  water  treatment 
and  desalting  plant  to  be  constructed  as  a 
part  of  a  dual-purpoee  electrical  power  gen- 
eration and  desalting  project  in  the  southern 
California  area. 

Sxc.  2.  Before  providing  any  assistance  as 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
first  determine  that  the  value  of  the  anuci- 
pated  technical  knowledge  and  experience  In 
desalting  to  be  derived  from  his  participation 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  this 
facility  wUl  be  not  less  than  the  amount  of 
such  assistance. 

Skc.  3.  In  order  to  provide  the  aaslstance 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  metropolitan 
water  district  to  cover  such  periods  of  time 
as  he  may  consider  necessary  but  under  which 
the  UablUty  of  the  United  Stotes  shall  be 
contingent  upon  appropriations  being  avail- 
able therefor. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $57,200,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  8,  after  "may"  Insert  ", 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Revised 
Statutes  3648," 

On  page  2,  line  9,  sitrlke  out  "metropolitan 
water  district  to  cover"  and  Insert:  "Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
containing  such  terms  emd  conditions  as  he 
deenu  appropriate  and  covering". 

On  page  2,  line  12,  add  the  following  lan- 
guage: "No  such  contract,  however,  shall  be 
executed  by  the  Secretary  until  45  calendai 
days  after  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  S{>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  45  days 
shall  not  Include  days  on  which  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  for 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  sine  die.  The  contract  shall 
provide  that  any  flnanlcal  assistance  by  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  toward  the 
construction  of  the  Bolsa  Island  or  the  facili- 
ties thereon  shall  be  contingent  upon  the 
parties  concerned  obtaining,  prior  to  the  start 
of  construction  of  the  Bolsa  Island,  a  con- 
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structlon  permit  from  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  construction 
of  the  nuclear  reactors  on  the  said  Is- 
land. The  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
the  United  States,  Its  officers  and  employees 
shall  have  a  permanent  right  to  access  to  said 
Island  and  the  desalting  project  located 
thereon  for  all  official  purposes." 

On  page  2,  after  line  12,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sxc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  H^use  of  Representatives 
on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year  on  his 
operations  under  this  Act  and  on  the  results 
obtained  by  the  United  States  from  participa- 
tion In  the  desalting  and  electrical  power 
generation   project   pursuant   to   this   Act." 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  lines.  13, 14,  and  18. 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  To  carry  out  the  ptirposee  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $57,200,000,  which  shall  re- 
main available  untu  expended." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENSMXNT  OITEEED  BY  MX.  RALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
2.  line  8,  after  the  period,  add  "Should  the 
desalting  plant  be  successful  and  result  dur- 
ing Its  lifetime  a  profit  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or  the  participating  corporation,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  wUl  be  paid  for  Its  grant;  at 
an  annual  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  Include  Interest 
rates  equal  to  the  cost  rate  of  such  sums  to 
the  U.S.  Government." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  simply 
makes  ordinary  sense  and  provision  for 
recoupment  and  repayment  of  this  in- 
vestment for  research,  power  sales,  and 
desalted  water  provided  by  taxpayer 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  pointed  out  during  the 
discussion  of  the  rule  which  makes  this 
consideration  in  order,  that  there  is  only 
a  right  of  continued  access  to  the  pro- 
posed Bolsa  Island  and  there  is  no  privy 
information  developed  from  such  re- 
search nor  is  there  any  recoupment  of 
fees  from  sale  of  power  or  water.  This 
is  a  dual-purpose  plant.  It  is  not  for 
desalination  alone. 

I  realize  that  this  amendment,  too,  is 
"Iffy,"  as  Indeed  is  the  entire  bill,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  In  his  minority  report  and 
In  his  opposition  to  H.R.  207  in  the  well. 

But  there  is  additional  fallout  trom 
this  research,  if  indeed  that  is  all  it  be. 
in  the  form  of  power,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  consumed  and  distributed  locally. 
We  have  been  working  for  technical 
know-how  In  desalination  for  many 
years.  During  Worid  War  II  we  devel- 
oped, as  I  have  said  before  here,  chemi- 
cal desalination  of  water  for  use  in  the 
hospital  ships,  strangely  enough,  by  a 
major  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  This 
is  within  the  art  of  the  feasible.  We  are 
not  against  research,  but  why  not  re- 
turn to  the  Federal  taxpayers  part  of  the 
money  which  we  expect  and  which  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  is  willing  to  Invest  this  same 
amount,  predicated  upon  anticipated 
success? 

As  stated  in  the  hearings  and  In  the 


report,  only  the  original  $3  million  of 
this  $57.2  million  is  budgeted.  This  is  a 
year  in  which  we  should  all  look  to  econ- 
omy and  austerity  because  of  the  no- 
wln.  nondeclared  war  halfway  around 
the  world,  and  we  must  not  pay  too  much 
for  dead  water,  albeit  distilled  water.  In 
which  fauna  and  flora  and  animals  will 
not  grow  until  livened  up  and  intermixed 
with  natural  water  containing  nitrogen, 
algae,  and  other  blooxygen  chemical  and 
potable  animal  agencies  of  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  this 
portion  predicated  upon  the  success  of 
the  plant,  would  be  accepted  as  a  re- 
turn to  the  deserving  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  do  so  with  reluctance 
because  I  loiow  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  always  trying  to  protect  the 
taxpayers,  and  I  join  him  In  his  desire,  at 
least,  if  not  in  his  method,  of  trying  to 
do  it  in  this  particular  instance.  This  is 
a  research  program.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment heretofore  has  never  asked  for  the 
return  of  any  of  its  money  that  it  spends 
on  research,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
whether  it  is  basic  research  or  applied 
research. 

Not  only  that,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  nonprofit  orgeuiization  as  such, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 
I  think  the  gentleman  himself  perhaps 
gave  the  greatest  argument  £«alnst  his 
amendment  when  he  suggested  that  It 
was  so  "iffy."  I  think  it  would  cost  per- 
haps more  to  find  out  the  answers  to  the 
"Ifs"  In  this  particular  matter  than  any 
particular  benefit  that  might  come  to 
the  taxpayers,  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  the  event  of  success.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  ahead  with 
the  program  where  better  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  money  is  being  furnished  by 
public  utilities  In  the  State  of  California 
and  by  private  utilities  of  the  State  of 
California,  as  their  contribution,  then  we 
should  provide  that  this  research  infor- 
mation, whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be 
open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
because  of  the  money  that  they  have 
expended  for  this  information. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Under  the  bUl 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California. 
Private  interests  are  also  Involved  and 
would  be  connected  with  the  contract. 
In  the  operation  of  the  project  under 
that  contract  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  also  the  general  public. 
He  has  broad  authority  and  broad  power 
to  do  so. 

As  I  understand,  it  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
ccMnmittee  that  with  this  broad  power  to 
make  contracts  in  this  very  important 
field,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the 
whole  world — and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  activities  I  know  of,  and  I  have 
been  interested  in  it  for  many  years — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Government  and  also 


see  that  the  general  public  is  protected, 
if  it  results  in  the  desalinizatlon  of  water 
that  is  economically  feasible. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Speaker  Is  cor- 
rect in  his  understanding  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  for  the  reasons  stated — and 
which  the  Speaker  stated — I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  this  addi- 
tional time,  and  I  shall  not  take  much 
time,  but  I  simply  want  to  submit  that 
section  2.  on  line  3  of  page  2,  states: 

The  Secretary  shall  first  determine  that 
the  value  of  the  anticipated  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  In  desalting  to  be  de- 
rived from  his  participation  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  this  facility  wUl  be  not 
lees  than  the  amount  of  such  assistance. 

I  would  hope— and  this  is  exactly  why 
I  sutenltted  this  amendment  at  this  par- 
ticular point— that  the  Interests  of  the 
taxpayers  and  of  all  of  America  will  be 
protected  in  this  return  of  benefit,  so 
that  it  will  not  all  fall  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia alone. 

I  agree  with  the  Speaker  that  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  doing  his  Job 
both  as  Secretary  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  would  determine  this  before 
he  Involved  or  encumbered  the  $57  mil- 
lion— but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  encum- 
bered. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  Is  the  language 
to  which  the  Speaker  referred.  And  I 
know  of  no  other  instance  where  an 
amendment  such  as  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri offers  has  ever  been  placed  upon 
the  administrative  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  sure  beUeve  it  Is  time 
that  we  try. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  actually  this  contract  is  going 
to  be  with  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  California,  which  Is  a  public 
agency  and  a  nonprofit  outfit  anyway, 
and  It  cannot  have  any  profit.  So  the 
amendment  is  going  to  act  on  nothing. 

But  what  really  disturbs  me  about  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  any  great  outpouring  of  the 
Treasury's  money  here  to  give  something 
to  California.  The  Interior  Department 
Is  going,  for  Its  amount  of  money,  to  get 
a  quid  pro  quo  return  for  It.  The  Secre- 
tary has  to  find  out  that  he  is  going  to 
get  that  before  he  actually  lets  loose  of  a 
cent  of  the  money.  So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  somebody's  imeamed  profit. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  UJ8. 
Government  is  not  going  to  get  in 
this  deal  what  it  went  In  to  get,  In  the 
first  place,  and  what  It  Is  putting  up  Its 
money  for. 

I  Just  cannot  reiterate  too  many  times 
that  the  allegation  that  this  is  any  kind 
of  grant-in-aid.  or  giveaway,  or  any- 
thing similar,  is  totally  in  error.  This  is 
a  way  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  get  some  Important  information  and 
get  it  at  a  lot  cheaper  cost  than  If  It 
went  out  all  by  Itself  and  spent  about 
nine  times  this  tunoimt  of  money  on  a 
single  plant  to  get  It.    When  the  country 
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can  get  it  for  much  less  by  cooperating 
with  a  lot  of  people  who  are  going  to  be 
doing  this,  it  is  sane  and  sensible  to  do  so. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  correct — may  I  ask  my  friend  from 
California — that  we  have  placed  in  this 
legislation  the  demand  that  we  have  the 
contract  for  45  days,  for  purposes  of 
examination  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  everyone?  If  this  committee 
and  this  House  has  £iny  confidence  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs— and  I  believe  it  does,  and  I  believe 
it  has  shown  its  confidence  heretofore — 
we  will  see  to  it  that  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  are  adhered  to. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. This  already  is  tied  up  about  as 
tight  as  anybody  can  tie  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  that  disturbs  me  is  the  philosophy 
advanced  by  our  friend  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Haul].  We  are  spending  about 
$16  billion  a  year  of  Federal  money  in 
research  and  development,  in  all  phases 
of  scientific  research  and  development. 
Nowhere  have  I  found  any  provision  that 
the  result  of  that  research  and  develop- 
ment be  charged  against  any  industry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  go  so  far  the 
other  way  from  the  situation  prevalent  in 
the  British  Government.  The  British 
Government  claims  patents  on  research 
and  development  paid  for  by  the  British 
Government,  and  then  they  charge  roy- 
alties for  the  use  of  the  patents  involved. 
Here  in  the  United  States— and  I  be- 
heve  this  Is  a  very  important  thing  to 
understand — every  dollar's  worth  of  re- 
search and  development  that  we  buy, 
every  value  that  comes  out  of  it,  is  made 
free  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  all  of  industry. 

This  would  give  to  all  of  industry 
access  to  the  latest  technology  so  that 
in  future  services  to  the  people  and  to 
the  Government  they  could  have  access 
to  the  advanced  technology  without 
having  to  pay  royalties,  the  taxpayers 
having  paid  for  it  in  the  beginning. 

What  is  now  preferred  is  a  new  philos- 
ophy, which  I  believe  is  a  dangerous 
philosophy,  because  we  might  well  try 
to  attach  it  to  all  tjrpes  of  research  and 
development,  and  I  can  see  all  kinds  of 
trouble  in  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  believe  the  traditional 
American  practice  he  has  described  has 
been  one  of  the  large  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  high  standard  of  living  we 
have  had  in  our  country,  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
I  merely  want  to  say  that  if  this  de- 
bate continues  much  longer  California 
Is  going  to  be  giving  each  of  us  a  quart 
of  blood.  Instead  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doing  anything  for  California. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  or 
anyone  who  reads  the  bill  or  listens  to 
the  amendment,  knows  full  well  that  the 
repayment  to  the  Government  Is  predi- 
cated upon  a  profit  from  the  sale  of 
power  and  from  the  sale  of  water  by 
these  corporations,  not  from  any  re- 
search which  might  be  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  207)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  439,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO   RECOMMIT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

sir.  Sayloh  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  207)  to  the  CkMnmlttee  on  Interior  find 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 


were — yeas 
follows: 
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315,  nays  38,  not  voting  80,  as 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayrea 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 
Blatnllc 

Boggg 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Ch«mberlaln 
Clancy 
ClauMO, 
DonH. 
Oohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wl.s. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Bverett 


(Roll  No.  71] 
YEAS— a  16 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Praser 
Priedel 
Oallflanakts 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Olalmo 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orlfflths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hajrs 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karnen 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
King.  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyroa 
Laird 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCIory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 


MeeklU 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  lU. 

OHara,  Mich. 

ONeUl,  Mass 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RIegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterlleld 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

WaUcer 
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Wampler 

Wiggins 

Wyatt 

Watson 

WUUams.  Pa. 

Wylie 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyman 

Whalley 

Wilson. 

Yates 

White 

Charles  H. 

Young 

Whltener 

Wlnn 

Zton 

Whltten 

Wolff 

WIdnall 

Wright 

NATS— 38 

Abemethy 

Hunt 

Reld,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Jonas 

Roberts 

Bolton 

Kyi 

Roth 

Bow 

Langen 

Rumsfeld 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Lennon 

Saylor 

Burke,  Fla. 

Mlnshall 

Scberle 

Cleveland 

Montgomery 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Fountain 

O'Konskl 

Springer 

Gardner 

Ottlnger 

Stanton 

Gross 

Pike 

Thompson,  Oa 

Orover 

Price,  Tex. 

Wydler 

Haley 

Rallsback 

Zwacb 

Hall 

Rarlck 

ll 

NOT  VCnNG— 80'  ' 

Ashmore 

Halpem 

Passman 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Plmie 

Berry 

Hawkins 

Poage 

Setts 

Hubert 

Pool 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Herlong 

Rcsnlck 

CeUer 

Jacobs 

Rivers 

Clark 

Jones,  NO. 

Ronan 

Clawson.  Del 

Karth 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

CoUler 

Kee 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cowger 

Keith 

Rosenthal 

Ctmnlngham 

Kelly 

Roudebush 

DawBon 

Klrwan 

Roybal 

Dent 

Latta 

St.  Onge 

Dickinson 

Long,  La. 

Scheuer 

Dlgga 

McDonald, 

Schneebell 

Dingell 

Mich. 

Skubltz 

Downing 

McEwen 

Smith.  Iowa 

Pino 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Foley 

Machen 

Tunney 

Prellnghuysen 

May 

Udall 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Monagan 

Vander  Jagt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Watklne 

Puqua 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

watts 

Oettys 

Nichols 

WlUlams,  Miss. 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Willis 

Green,  Oreg. 

Olsen 

Younger 

Gurney 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Zablockl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs:  || 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Belts. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  MT.  Flno. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  WUllams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Younger. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  R«snlck  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Blr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Cunnlnghua. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Berry.  | 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Roudebush. I 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagjt 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Qreen  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  wXtix  Mr.  Pass- 
man. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 


Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ol- 
sen. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  439.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
is  discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  S.  270. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION   OFPEXXD  BT  MR.    JOHNSON    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  270, 
to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  the 
bill  H.R.  207,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  participate  In  the  development 
of  technology  for  a  large-scale  desalting  plant 
by  providing  financial,  technical,  or  other 
assistance  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  for  the  design, 
development,  construction,  and  operation  of 
a  water  treatment  and  desalting  plant  to  be 
constructed  as  a  part  of  a  dual-purpose 
electrical  power  generation  and  desalting 
project  m  the  southern  California  area. 

"Sec.  2.  Before  providing  smy  assistance  as 
authorlz«d  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
first  determine  that  the  value  of  the  antici- 
pated technical  knowledge  and  experience 
in  desalting  to  be  derived  from  his  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
this  facility  will  be  not  less  than  the  amount 
at  such  assistance. 

"Sec.  3.  In  order  to  provide  the  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may. 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Revised 
Statutes  3648,  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  containing  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  appropriate  and  covering 
such  periods  of  time  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  but  under  which  the  liability  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  contingent  upon 
appropriations  being  available  therefor.  No 
such  contract,  however,  shall  be  executed  by 
the  Secretary  until  forty-five  calendar  days 
after  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  forty-five  days  shall 
not  Include  days  on  which  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  for  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  ad- 
journment sine  die.  The  contract  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  financial  assistance  by  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bolsa  Island  or  the  facilities 
thereon  shall  be  contingent  upon  the  parties 
concerned  obtaining,  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction  of  the  Bolsa  Island,  a  construc- 
tion permit  from  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  construction  of 
the  nuclear  reactors  on  the  said  Island.  The 
contract  shall  also  provide  that  the  United 
States.  Its  officers  and  employees  shall  have 
a  permanent  right  to  access  to  said  Island 
and  the  desalting  project  located  thereon  for 
all  official  purposes. 

"SBC.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year  on  his 


operations  under  this  Act  and  on  the  results 
obtained  by  the  United  States  from  participa- 
tion in  the  desalting  and  electrical  power 
generation  project  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"8k:.6.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $67,200,000,  which  shall  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  207)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CHANGING     NATURALIZATION 
STATUTES 

Mr.  RODmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  for  me 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  is  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  every  person 
in  this  great  land  of  ours  can  turn  to 
his  Representative  in  Congress  for  aid 
when  it  is  needed. 

Conversely,  the  saddest  experience  I 
witness  in  the  Congress  Is  that  cry  for 
help  from  a  person  lost  In  a  maze  of  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  no  relief  can  be  uncov- 
ered. There  Is  nothing  one  can  do  with 
a  defective  statute  except  to  change  it. 
Recently  I  received  an  anxious  plea  from 
a  father  and  mother  and  their  four  chil- 
dren, ages  8,  10,  18,  and  19— a  plea  ask- 
ing me  to  find  something  in  the  law 
which  would  permit  the  fifth  chUd,  a  17- 
year-old  girl,  to  be  naturalized  as  a  UJS. 
citizen  along  with  the  other  six  members 
of  the  family.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  such  provision  in  the  law. 

The  Inimigration  and  Nationality  Act 
provides  that  forelgn-bom  children  de- 
rive U.S.  citizenship  upon  the  naturali- 
zation of  their  alien  parents.  If  the  chil- 
dren are  still  under  the  age  of  16  years. 
This  provision  Is  foimd  In  section  321. 
Thus,  the  youngest  children  will  become 
citizens  the  same  day  their  parents  are 
naturalized. 

Furthermore,  the  law  provides  that  a 
person  who  Is  at  least  18  years  old  Is  eli- 
gible to  file  his  or  her  own  petition  for 
naturalization.  Thus,  the  two  elder 
children  can  become  naturalized  citizens 
on  their  own  petition.  The  17-year-old 
girl,  through  absolutely  no  fault  of  her 
own  will  be  deprived  of  becoming  a  U.S. 
citizen  on  the  same  day  as  the  other 
members  of  her  family,  simply  because 
of  an  oversight  in  existing  law.  She  is 
too  old  to  derive  citizenship  through  her 
parents'  naturalization  and  not  old 
enough  to  file  her  own  petition  for  natu- 
ralization. 

It  Is  true  that  the  yoimg  girls'  parents, 
after  becoming  citizens,  can  file  a  peti- 
tion for  her  naturalization,  but  the  pres- 
ent law  deprives  a  child  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  a  n.S.  dtlzen  at  the 
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same  time  as  her  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters. 

I  introduce  legislation  today  to  correct 
this  void  In  our  naturalization  statutes  by 
making  it  possible  for  a  child  to  derive 
citizenship  through  the  naturalization  of 
a  parent  or  parents  up  until  their  18th 
birthday. 

I  send  my  warm  congratulations  and 
sympathetic  apologies  to  this  family  that 
has  prompted  this  legislation  and  who 
has  looked  longingly  for  American  citi- 
zenship. I  tnist  this  legislation  can  be 
expeditiously  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee and  by  the  House. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  U3D  AND 
MARIHUANA 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  autumn 
of  1966  a  Washington  teenager  stopped 
on  a  public  street  of  another  large  city, 
to  listen  to  an  unkempt  man  talk  com- 
pellingly  about  freedom  and  psychedelic 
drugs.  The  youngster  was  sufficiently 
impressed  to  be  drawn  to  the  man.  They 
talked,  privately.  Later,  in  a  nearby 
store,  the  youngster  was  approached  un- 
expectedly by  the  "freedom  preacher." 
After  a  rather  lengthy  discussion,  the 
adult  sold  10  I^O  capsules  to  the  lad. 

This  was  the  start  of  one  chapter  in  a 
story  which  offers  a  sobering  lesson  to 
Americans  everywhere.  It  involves  an 
alarming  number  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia youngsters,  and  their  experiences 
with  the  dangerous  drugs,  marihuana 
and  ISD.  This  story  could  happen 
anywhere. 

It  became  obvious  early  this  spring  that 
a  problem  of  considerable  magnitude  had 
developed.  The  Youth  Aid  Division  and 
the  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  were  called  first  at  the  request 
of  a  parent  whose  very  young  daughter 
had  had  a  violent  physical  reaction  after 
using  LSD.  After  a  brief  preliminary 
investigation,  a  special  team  was  detailed 
to  examine  the  situation  more  thor- 
oughly. The  team  Interviewed  dozens  of 
teenagers,  in  the  company  of  their  par- 
ents. It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Department  has  performed  its 
total  task  in  a  most  exemplary  fashion 
through  this  affair. 

The  details  which  I  relate  were  given 
to  me  by  parents  who  had  asked  officers 
If  there  was  someone  In  some  position  of 
authority,  but  outside  the  Department,  to 
whom  they  could  talk.  They  wanted  to 
help  families  in  other  places.  They  were 
worried  and  concerned.  Something  had 
happened  to  them  and  their  youngsters 
"which  they  never  dreamed  could  hap- 
pen." Those  to  whom  I  talked  were 
shaken.    They  were  surprised. 

Consider  the  parents  who  found  their 
otherwise  exemplary  offspring  had  been 
Q>endlng  large  sums  of  money  for  drugs 
or  those  who  found  unexpected  sums  of 
siirplus  cash.  Shocked?  How  do  you 
feel  when  you  find  your  child  of  13,  or 
16  has  "smoked  the  pipe"  or  the  "joint" 


on  10,  20,  or  60  occasions,  at  an  average 
price  of  $5  a  smoke? 

Now  there  were  parents  who  appar- 
ently were  nonchalant,  expressing  the 
thought  that  this  was  simply  "curiosity 
of  intelligent  youngsters."  I  am  certain 
some  were  just  curious.  But  smoking 
marihuana  50  and  60  times  should  satisfy 
a  lot  of  curiosity. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  the  belief  that  marihuana  and  LSD 
are  not  habit  forming.  And  I  do  not 
argue  the  point  here.  But,  according  to 
the  kids,  at  least  one  of  the  adult  pushers 
laced  his  "grass"  with  opium  without 
informing  the  purchaser.  This  is  an 
ever  present  danger.  Had  this  Investi- 
gation not  proceeded  expeditiously, 
someone  could  have  been  hooked — not 
on  marihusma,  but  on  the  heavy  stuff 
about  which  there  Is  no  doubt. 

Worse,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
most  Innocent  experimenters  obviously 
realized  they  were  acting  In  the  clandes- 
tine fashion  of  unsavory  characters. 
They  knew  they  were  violating  the  law. 
Still  worse,  they  knew  they  were  contrib- 
uting to  one  of  the  lowest  creatures  of 
criminal  society — the  adult  who  pushes 
dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics  on 
children. 

Almost  all  those  about  whom  I  have 
personal  Information  can  now  see  the 
error,  though  the  realization  "came  hard" 
for  some.  One  young  lady  begged  to 
work  with  police  to  help  in  Incrlmlnathig 
the  pusher,  and  she  had  parental  per- 
mission. However,  District  of  Columbia 
police  regulations  forbid  use  of  juveniles 
as  Informers  or  agents  or  to  otherwise 
fxrmish  original  information  for  prosecu- 
tion. 

As  a  group,  these  were  not  youngsters 
known  to  the  police  because  of  previous 
involvement  In  any  form  of  antisocial 
behavior.  They  could  be  categorized  as 
"normal  to  bright"  and  some  were  "bril- 
liant." They  were  not  poor.  This  is 
no  game  for  the  poor.  LSD  sells  nor- 
mally for  1  cent  a  microgram  or  $2.50 
a  usual  dose.  More  usually  it  brings  $5 
a  pill.  One  youth  paid  $100  for  nine 
pills,  another  $108  for  10.  Marihuana 
lists  at  $15  an  ounce,  $250  to  $300  per 
"loaf."  It  is  higher  In  small  quantities — 
one-half  ounce  for  $5,  and  It  comes 
in  "nickel  and  dime"  bags  which  In  trade 
terminology  means  $5  and  $10  bags. 

What  reactions  had  been  derived? 
Largely  the  experience  was  disappoint- 
ing. Several  said  It  was  "nothing,"  but 
the  "nothing"  led  in  some  cases  to  repe- 
titions in  vain  hopes  that  "something" 
might  happen.  There  is  a  suspicion  that 
pushers  had  possibly  sold  some  com- 
pletely harmless  weeds  for  the  high 
price.  There  were  reports  of  violent 
physical  reactions — nausea,  dizziness, 
loss  of  visual  and  mental  acuity.  And, 
for  some,  there  came  an  "awareness." 
For  a  few  there  were  "visions"  and  "un- 
usual feelings."  No  one  of  my  confi- 
dants felt  there  had  been  any  real  value 
in  the  experiences.  A  few  still  harbor 
the  question  of  "how  wrong"  is  the  lise 
of  dangerous  drugs,  even  when  inevi- 
tably attended  by  violations  of  law. 

I  am  personally  concerned  about  at 
least  two  broad  aspects  of  this  problem. 
In  our  present  society  It  becomes  in- 


creasingly difficult  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  have  proper  communications 
even  in  complete  families  which  live 
without  want.  In  each  specific  case,  I 
can  find  Increasing  freedom  of  action 
coupled  with  decreasing  personal  re- 
sponsibilities. There  is  Increasing  per- 
missiveness without  compensating  judg- 
ment. 

And  here  again  is  that  all  too  fre- 
quent symptom  of  our  collective  illness— 
the  thought  that  if  we  do  not  believe 
a  law  Is  right,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  breaking  that  law.  There  is  a  kind 
of  premiiun  In  disobedience. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we 
cannot  shoot  down  from  a  distance.  We 
simply  must  take  the  time  for  personal 
involvement,  not  as  doctor,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant, or  Congressman,  but  as  people, 
and  as  parents.  Far  too  many  of  us  live 
in  a  society  but  not  with  it.  The  family 
group  is  too  much  group  and  not  enough 
family. 

Om-  national  behavior  problems  de- 
serve our  best  collective  deliberations 
and  actions,  but  these  will  come  to 
naught  if  we  do  not  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  individual  Involvement  to  the  extent 
we  can  know  what  is  happening,  and 
why  and  what  we  must  do.  The  human 
being  is  still  an  individual.  He  cannot 
be  measured  in  feet  and  pounds.  And 
the  answers  to  his  problems  do  not  come 
In  words  and  dollars. 
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WHERE  ARE  YOU,  SECRETARY 
FREEMAN? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  past  month,  my  compassion  for  the 
American  farmer  has  increased  because 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  chosen 
to  treat  me  as  he  has  been  treating  them. 
He  has  ignored  my  request  for  help  and 
consideration.  On  March  29,  I  wrote 
Mr.  Freeman  a  letter  concerning  con- 
solldation  of  several  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service  offices  in 
my  State  and  asked  him  to  review  his 
decision  to  eliminate  these  elected  bodies. 
My  question  to  the  Secretary  was:  "Un- 
der what  authority  were  these  offices 
ordered  closed  and  what  alternative  do 
you  offer  the  people  who  elected  the 
ASCS  officials  for  this  extremely  neces- 
sary service?" 

Mr.  Freeman  either  has  no  answer  to 
this  question  or  he  has  chosen  not  to 
reply. 

In  the  meantime,  36  people  who  took 
the  time  to  write  letters  and  15  others 
who  sent  telegrams — so  Immediate  was 
their  need  for  help — and  five  others  who 
telephoned  me  are  waiting  for  a  reply 
from  the  Secretary.  These  people  who 
have  contacted  my  offices  are  not  the 
only  ones  concerned  with  this  problem. 
They  are  spokesmen  for  hundreds  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  will  lose  the 
services  of  these  offices.    Mr.  Freeman's 


decision  to  close  these  offices  was.  In  a 
minor  way,  much  like  deciding  that  a 
county  was  too  small  to  have  a  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  so  would  have 
to  use  commissioners  from  a  neighbor- 
ing county.  ASCS  officers  are  local  peo- 
ple who  are  elected  by  tJieir  neighbors 
to  coordinate  conservation  programs. 
They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  agricultural 
economy. 

So  if  the  Secretary's  decision  to  con- 
solidate these  services  in  four  counties 
is  allowed  to  stand,  the  farmers  and 
rsmchers  in  the  affected  areas  will  lose 
their  representation  on  the  ASCS  boards. 

In  Montana,  where  large  counties 
sometimes  have  very  few  people,  these 
farmers  will  have  to  drive  up  to  100  miles 
to  consult  ASCS  offices  that  were  within 
10  miles  of  their  farms. 

The  personal  touch  that  has  worked  so 
well  in  making  the  ASCS  offices  an  ef- 
fective part  of  scientific  farming  will  be 
sacrificed  for  a  doubtful  economy. 

ASCS  officials,  who  should  know,  have 
informed  me  that  these  moves  will  not 
save  smy  money  or,  If  at  all,  very  little. 
Surely  the  advantages  of  having  an  office 
nearby  and  the  availability  of  officials 
who  know  the  land,  people,  and  problems 
of  an  area  is  worth  more  than  the  meager 
savings  the  Secretary's  action  will  bring. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SPONSORS 
NATIONAL  HOMEOWNERSmP 

PLAN;     CITES     EXPERIENCE     OF 
"BETTER      ROCHESTER      LIVINO, 

mc." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recoiu)  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  , , 

There  was  no  objection.  ' ' 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
a  proud  day  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  the  capacity  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  private  groups  In 
bringing  a  higher  quality  of  existence  to 
the  lower  Income  residents  of  America's 
inner  cities. 

Programs  enacted  during  the  last  two 
Congresses  to  cure  the  ills  of  our  cities 
have  had  some  success  In  motivating 
Americans  to  provide  financial  and  per- 
sonal assistance  to  the  less  fortunate 
through  federally  run  programs,  and  1 
have  supported  many  of  these  programs. 
One  thing  we  have  failed  to  do,  however: 
that  is  to  effectively  and  sufficiently  in- 
volve local  and  private  groups  in  this 
great  task.  Because  these  programs  have 
for  the  most  part  been  directed  from 
Washington,  some  incentive  for  local  and 
private  initiative  has  been  lost.  In  addi- 
tion, the  "grant-in-aid"  nature  of  many 
of  these  programs  has  failed  to  motivate 
those  people  who  are  the  objects  of  this 
assistance — the  urban  poor  themselves. 

It  Is  understandably  difficult  to  moti- 
vate a  person,  and  to  instill  In  him  hope 
for  a  better  future  when  his  life  has  been 
a  history  of  unfulfilled  hopes  and  bletik 
surroundings.  I  believe,  and  I  am  joined 
by  a  host  of  our  colleagues  in  both  bodies 
In  this  belief,  that  the  tangible  and  meas- 
urable  goal   of  homeownershlp,   when 
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placed  within  the  reach  of  a  low-Income 
family,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
effect  an  attitude  of  self-improvement 
in  all  aspects  of  the  family's  existence. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today,  orig- 
inated by  my  good  friend  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  is  intended  to  mobilize 
private  and  local  as  well  as  Federal  re- 
sources, in  order  to  bring  homeowner- 
ship  to  thousands  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies who  today  find  themselves  in  the 
rut  of  frequent  unemplosTnent  and 
rented,  slumlike  siuroundings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fortunate  in  repre- 
senting the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
which  has  a  very  successful,  privately 
nm  homeownershlp  plan  already  In  op- 
eration. Better  Rochester  Living,  Inc., 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  2  years. 
It  is  similar  to  the  plan  I  propose  in  that 
a  family's  work  in  rehabilitating  the 
dwelling  it  is  purchasing  is  applied  to- 
ward the  purchase  price.  So  far,  by  ap- 
plying a  limited  commercial  line  of  credit 
and  FHA  25-year  loans.  Better  Roches- 
ter Living  has  been  able  to  arrange  pur- 
chases of  homes  for  nearly  100  lower 
Income  families  in  Rochester's  inner 
city.  This  project,  which  was  begun  with 
$40,000  in  contributions  from  Rochester 
industry  and  churches,  has  had  untold 
beneficial  results  in  the  lives  of  partici- 
pating families.  Marked  improvements 
in  children's  study  habits  have  been 
made  possible  by  providing  a  home  at- 
mosphere of  sufficient  size  smd  quality. 
Some  families  have  been  able  to  eat 
meals  together  on  a  regtUar  basis  for  the 
first  time,  enhancing  child-parent  rela- 
tionships and  the  family  structure  gen- 
erally. Also,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  and  paying  for  a 
home,  the  family  breadwinners  have 
found  steady  employment  which  fully 
utilizes  their  productive  skills.  These 
workers,  generally,  have  shown  improved 
reliability  and  productivity  since  they 
were  given  the  incentive  of  owning  their 
own  home. 

I  cite  the  experience  of  Better  Roch- 
ester Living  only  as  a  means  of  showing 
what  one  small  group,  without  adequate 
financing  and  large-scale  private  or  gov- 
ernment cooperation,  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  Under  the  program  which 
I  am  sponsoring,  groups  like  this,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  Federal  and  local 
government  participation,  will  spring  up 
in  every  American  city,  enabling  thou- 
sands of  heretofore  forgotten  citizens  to 
build  a  new  and  independent  life  In 
homes  of  their  own. 


ACID  MINE  DRAINAGE  AND  STREAM 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  SpwUcer.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  extran- 
eous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  hsis  properly  been  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  the  problem  of  our 
streams  and  rivers  being  contaminated 
by  manmade  wastes.  Unfortunately, 
mining,  an  Industry  basic  and  essential 


to  this  country's  existence,  has  been  a 
significant  contributor  to  this  contami- 
nation. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  wide- 
spread forms  of  stream  and  water  con- 
tamination resulting  from  mining  opera- 
tions has  been  that  of  acid  pollution. 
This  acid  water  is  caused  by  groimd- 
water  or  water  from  streams  seeping 
into  mine  dumps  or  abandoned  mine 
workings  and  remaining  in  contact  with 
certain  minerals,  primarily  iron  disul- 
fide, for  prolonged  periods  of  time. 
The  result  is  the  creation  of  an  acid 
water  which,  in  sufficient  concentration. 
Is  lethal  to  fish  and  plant  life. 

A  little-reaUzed  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem is  its  extent.  Generally  stream  pol- 
lution from  mine  drainage  is  thought  to 
be  confined  to  the  eastern  coalfields  of 
Appalachia.  However,  recent  surveys 
show  that  6,000  miles  of  streams  and 
15,000  acres  of  Impoundments  in  20 
States  are  affected  by  acid  pollutl(m.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  entirely  a  local  or  re- 
gional condition  although  the  Appalachia 
coalfields  do  account  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  overall  acid  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

As  would  be  expected,  a  number  of 
active  research  projects  are  now  under- 
way to  devise  means  of  controlling  or 
eliminating  the  pollution  of  our  water- 
ways by  acid  mine  drainage.  One  of 
the  leaders  in  this  activity  has  been  the 
College  of  Earth  Mineral  Sciences,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  at  University 
Park,  Pa. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  to  control  the  add 
pollution  of  our  waterways  and  of  the 
research  that  Is  now  underway  was  con- 
tained In  two  articles  recently  appeaxing 
in  Mineral  Industries,  publi^ed  by  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Becaiise  this 
material  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  summaries  yet  developed 
on  the  problem  of  acid  mine  drainage,  I 
shall  insert  the  articles  in  the  Record. 
It  is  urgent  that  all  scientists  and  engi- 
neers involved  on  projects  dealing  with 
this  subject,  and  particularly  those  to 
which  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  other 
Government  appropriations  have  been 
directed,  have  an  opportunity  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  this  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  attention  to  this 
paragraph  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
study: 

It  Is  not  even  realistic  to  assume  that  we 
should  now  cease  mining  coal  as  a  solution  to 
mine  drainage  problems,  since  we  have  the 
legacy  of  the  past  mistake  and  an  imme- 
diate and  long-term  need  for  the  coal  indus- 
try. Radioactive  wastes  accompanying 
atomic  power  generation  and  the  more  tax- 
ing problem  of  safely  dlsptoslng  of  these 
wastes  for  thousands  of  years  to  come  should 
sober  our  thinking  In  regard  to  the  role  of 
coal  today  and  In  the  Immediate  future. 

It  Is  time  that  this  observation  receive 
public  notice.  I  deplore  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  American  public  that  air  and 
water  pollution  will  be  eliminated  if  coid 
and  oil  are  replaced  with  the  atom  In 
electric  generating  plants.  Electric  utili- 
ties planning  coal-fired  stations  should 
not  be  continually  harassed  with  the 
Idyllic  but  illusory  proposition  that  the 
at(Mii  Is  the  answer  to  pollution  problems. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  spiralhig  power 
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requirements  of  this  Nation  will  welcome 
al  the  energy  that  nuclear  fission  can 
provide,  but  it  Is  unwise  to  rush  the  re- 
actor program  beyond  the  levels  of  safety 
and  reason  and  to  the  detriment  of 
proven  and  available  fossil  fuels.  As  of 
now  the  potential  danger  from  a  single 
nuclear  plant  is  far  greater  than  all  the 
hazards— actual  and  suspected — associa- 
ted with  coal  in  the  lifetime  of  the  indus- 
try. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  of  February  22. 
1967,  reporting  on  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Nuclear  Society's  Pittsburgh 
section,  printed  this  quotation  from  Dr. 
Joseph  Weaver,  past  chairman  of  that 
section: 

The  very  worst  thing  that  cotild  happen  Is 
that  the  pressure  Inside  the  reactor's  core — 
which  contains  rods  of  uranium  fuel  with 
cooling  fluid,  iisually  water,  circulating 
around  them — could  force  a  pump  or  a  metal 
bolt  through  the  outer  steel  or  concrete 
shield,  which  Is  called  the  containment. 

The  Press  continued: 

Through  that  hole  In  the  containment 
would  spray  the  cooling  fluid,  which  Is  full 
of  radioactive  particles. 

This  atomic  spray  might  descend  on  ttie 
surrounding  community  somewhat  like  fall- 
out from  a  nuclear  blast. 

And  as  the  highly-heated  water  shoots  out 
of  the  reactor's  core,  the  atomic  fuel  Is  left 
high  and  dry,  generating  Intense  heat 
through  radioactive  decay  but  without  the 
circulating  water  to  cool  It. 

"The  uranium  would  then  melt  and  possibly 
vaporize,  leaking  more  radloiictlve  particles 
Into  the  atmosphere,"  said  Dr.  Weaver. 

"Because  no  one  has  yet  come  up  with  a 
imlversally-accepted  way  of  measuring  the 
probability  of  accidents  like  this  happening, 
the  Government  does  not  feel  It  Is  ready  to 
allow  reactors  to  'Integrate'  with  urban  com- 
munities." 

If  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  prob- 
ability of  these  accidents  was  close  to  zero, 
the  ACRS  (Atomic  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards)  would  give  a  green  light  to 
urban-centered  reactors. 

Dr.  Weaver  said  nuclear  physicists  and  en- 
gineers from  the  Government,  academic  com- 
munity and  private  Industry  generally  agree 
the  chances  of  a  piece  of  metal  pump  or  a 
bolt  shooting  through  the  containment  like 
a  missile  are  Just  about  nil. 

"In  fact,  most  of  the  reactors  now  In  opera- 
tion have  more  costly  safety  equipment  than 
they  reallstlcaUy  need,"  added  Dr.  (C.  Rog- 
ers) McCullough  (a  former  member  of 
ACRS). 

I  will  accept  Dr.  Weaver's  statement 
that  the  chances  of  an  accident  as  de- 
scribed are  Just  about  nil.  But  did  not 
most  of  us  assume  that  the  chances  of  a 
fatal  on-the-ground  accident  Involving 
our  astronauts  were  entirely  nil? 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  never  be  an 
accident  at  a  reactor  within  hundreds  of 
miles  of  a  population  center.  Mean- 
while, until  the  atomic  power  plant  Is 
thoroughly  tested  over  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  let  us  not  take  any 
chances  with  our  air  and  water  supply 
near  metropolitan  areas,  for  an  accident 
could  contaminate  both  air  and  water 
and  render  a  wide  periphery  uninhabit- 
able for  years.  Any  spillage  upstream 
from  a  large  city  could  infect  the  water 
supply  of  millions  of  human  beings. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  "almost  nil"  is  not 
enough.  When  the  chances  of  a  reactor 
accident  are  definitely  nil,  then  it  will  be 
realistic  to  nominate  the  atom  as  the 


ideal  fuel  for  eliminating  air  and  water 
pollution— if.  In  the  interim,  science  has 
developed  a  method  of  safely  disposing 
of  the  atomic  wastes  referred  to  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  authors  in 
the  article  below.  Long  before  that  time, 
however,  basic  research  on  acid  mine 
drainage  and  on  sulfur  oxide  combustion 
will  have  provided  the  answers  to  these 
problems. 

The  articles  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  Mineral  Industries  follow: 
[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Feb.  22,  1967] 
NucLEAK  Reactor  Sajxtt  Stmsssb)  bt  Scien- 
tists— ^PuBuc  Must  Be  Educated,  Pormee 
AEC-AmB  Sats  Here 

(By  Ralph  Hallow) 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  problems  facing 
nuclear  scientists  these  days  is  strictly  non- 
technical In  nature. 

The  problem  Is  overcoming  public  mis- 
understanding about  their  work. 

People  think  this  way ; 

"I  personally  have  nothing  against  nuclear 
power  reactors.  It's  Just  that  If  one  was  In 
my  neighborhood  It  woiild  drive  projjerty 
values  down  and  might  blow  us  all  up." 

Dr.  C.  Rogers  McCullough,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
(ACRS),  detailed  the  problem  and  pointed 
out  that  nuclear  reactors  don't  blow  up  In 
the  first  place. 

SPEECH    GIVEN 

He  explained  how  safe  they  are  at  a  meet- 
ing last  night  of  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety's Pittsburgh  section  at  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Dr.  McCullough  said  the  ACRS  prohibits 
private  Industry— or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  that  matter — from  building  re- 
actors In  urban  areas. 

"The  safety  standards  Imposed  by  ACRS 
are  too  conservative,  but  we  don't  yet  have 
the  technical  data  avaUable  to  tell  us  where 
they  could  be  relaxed,"  said  Dr.  McCullough, 
who  Is  technical  director  of  Southern  Nuclear 
En^neerlng  Co. 

BLAST   "IMPOSSIBLE" 

One  problem  he  and  other  members  of  the 
society  face  Is  that  a  segment  of  the  public 
stUl  confuses  an  atomic  reactor  with  an 
atomic  bomb. 

It  is  physically  Impossible  for  a  reactor — 
unlike  a  uranium  or  hydrogen  bomb^to 
lapse  Into  an  uncontrolled  nuclear  reaction 
(exploelon) ,  no  matter  what  kind  of  accident 
Is  suffered  by  the  reactor,  he  said. 

Dr.  McCullough  explained  that  a  reactor 
Is  simply  a  device  for  generating  electric 
power  In  many  cases  more  cheaply  than  con- 
ventional power  plants  which  bum  coal, 
natural  gas  or  fuel  oU  to  heat  water  Into 
steam  which  In  turn  powers  the  turbines  that 
produce  electricity. 

Reactors  built  by  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp..  General  Electric  Co.  and  other  firms 
and  now  In  operation  In  sparsely-populated 
areas  of  the  country  have  so  many  safety 
factors  that  they  could  be  moved  Into  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  cities  In  complete  safety, 
says  the  society. 

According  to  Joseph  Weaver,  past  chairman 
of  the  Pittsburgh  section: 

"The  very  worst  thing  that  coiUd  happen 
Is  that  the  pressure  inside  the  reactor's 
core — which  contains  rods  of  uranium  fuel 
with  cooling  fluid,  usually  water,  circulating 
around  them — could  force  a  pump  or  a  metal 
bolt  through  the  outer  steel  or  concrete 
shield,  which  is  called  the  containment." 

FLUID   RADIOACTIVE 

Through  that  hole  in  the  containment 
would  spray  the  cooling  fluid,  which  is  full 
of  radioactive  particles. 

This  atomic  spray  might  descend  on  the 


•urroundlng  community  somewhat  like  fall- 
out from  a  nuclear  blast. 

And  as  the  highly-heated  water  shoots  out 
of  the  reactor's  core,  the  atomic  fuel  is  left 
high  and  dry.  generating  intense  heat 
through  radioactive  decay  but  without  the 
circulating  water  to  cool  it. 

"The  uranium  would  then  melt  and  pos- 
sibly vaporize,  leaking  more  radioactive  par- 
ticles Into  the  atmosphere,"  said  Dr.  Weaver. 

"Because  no  one  has  yet  come  up  with  a 
luilversaliy-accepted  way  of  measuring  the 
probability  of  accidents  like  this  happening, 
the  Government  does  not  feel  it  is  ready  to 
allow  reactors  to  'integrate'  with  urban  com- 
munities." 

NEAR    ZZSO    REQUIRED 

If  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  prob- 
ability of  these  accidents  were  close  to  zero, 
the  ACRS  would  give  a  green  light  to  urban- 
centered  reactors. 

Dr.  Weaver  said  nuclear  phyalclsts  and  en- 
gineers from  the  Government,  academic 
community  and  private  Industry  generally 
agree  the  chances  of  a  piece  of  metal  pump 
or  a  bolt  shooting  through  the  containment 
like  a  missile  are  Just  about  nil. 

"In  fact,  most  of  the  reactors  now  in  op- 
eration have  more  costly  safety  equipment 
than  they  realistically  need,"  added  Dr. 
McCullough. 

Several  society  members  in  the  audience 
pointed  out  that  even  when  the  ACRS  decides 
reactors  can  safely  be  Installed  in  or  near 
cities,  the  general  public  may  still  oppose 
them  as  neighbors — "out  of  fear  and  igno- 
rance." 

Dr.  McCullough  said  it  would  be  up  to  the 
Government  and  industry  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  safety  and  desirability  of 
nuclear  power. 

(From  Mineral  Industries,  December   1966] 
Mine  Drainage  :  Abatement,  Disposal,  Treat- 
ment— Part  1 

(By  Russell  R.  Dutcher,  E.  Bruce  Jones. 
Harold  L.  Lovell,  Richard  Parlzek,  and 
Robert  Stefanko) 

INTRODUCTION 

A  number  of  active  research  projects  con- 
cerning mine  drainage  have  been  undertaken 
over  the  years  treating  various  aspects  of 
mine  drainage  problems  and  the  findings 
published.  Despite  this,  Pennsylvania  and 
many  other  states  still  are  plagued  with  mine 
drainage  which  pollutes  many  rivers  and 
ground  water  reservoirs.  This  indicates  that 
either  our  research  efforts,  although  of  value, 
have  been  Insufllcient  In  scope  or  the  solu- 
tions found  have  not  been  put  into  operation 
through  broad  management  programs.  If 
the  former  is  correct  and  problems  still  re- 
main to  be  solved,  then  the  Initiation  of  new 
research,  demonstration  projects,  and  ad- 
ministrative Implementation  of  existing 
solutions  to  these  problems  is  Justified.  In 
short,  fresh  approaches  should  be  welcome, 
for  it  obvious  that  no  one  solution  will  apply 
in  all  cases  to  the  problem  at  hand,  or  If 
It  does,  it  may  not  be  the  most  economical. 

It  Is  not  even  realistic  to  assume  that  we 
should  now  cease  mining  coal  as  a  solution 
to  mine  drainage  problems,  since  we  have 
the  legacy  of  the  past  mistake  and  an  imme- 
diate and  long  term  need  for  the  coal  In- 
dustry. Radioactive  wastes  accompanying 
atomic  jKDwer  generation  and  the  more  tax- 
ing problem  of  safely  disposing  of  these 
wastes  for  thousands  of  years  to  come  should 
sober  our  thinking  in  regard  to  the  role  of 
coal  today  and  in  the  immediate  future. 

While  the  mining  industry  has  concerned 
Itself  with  mine  drainage  in  the  past,  recent 
legislation  In  Pennsylvania  has  accented  the 
problem.  Reclassifying  "acid"  mine  drain- 
age as  an  industrial  waste  and  prohibiting 
Its  disposal  into  any  stream,  clean  or  pol- 
luted, were  the  two  basic  changes  in  the  new 
Clean  Streams  Bill  that  caused  a  reappraisal 
of  an   old   and   perplexing   problem.    With 
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millions  of  gallons  of  mine  water  containing 
ferrous  sulfate  and  ferric  hydroxide  being 
discharged  annually  in  amounts  of  acidity 
varying  from  50  to  20,000  ppm,  research  has 
been  accelerated  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Iron  disulfide,  FeS^,  associated  with  the 
enclosing  rock  strata  as  well  a£  being  present 
In  the  coal  seam  Itself,  undergoes  chemical 
change  In  the  presence  of  air  and  water,  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  "acid  water".' 
While  there  Is  some  disagreement  as  to  the 
exact  mechanism,  the  following  reactions  are 
generally  accepted : 

2PeS,    +    aH,0   -I-   70,  -♦  2Fe80,   4- 

2H,SO,     (1) 
4Fesb.    +    H^O.    -I-    O,   -»    aFe,(80.), 

-    2H,0     (2) 
Fe,(SO.),    -f    6HP    -    2Fe(OH),    -»- 

3H^O,     (3) 

There  is  no  typical  "acid"  mine  water,  and 
it  is  a  more  complex  solution  than  the  above 
equations  would  indicate.  Not  only  does 
the  ferrotis  to  ferric  Iron  ratio  vary,  but  pH 
is  not  a  true  Indicator  of  total  acidity.  Ad- 
ditional ions  such  as  silica,  aluminum,  man- 
ganese,  calcium  and  magnesium  are  present, 
as  well  as  autotrophic  bacteria,  which  are 
thought  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  acid. 

While  coal  associated  Iron  disulfide  usually 
is  Isolated  from  oxygen  and  water  In  its 
natural  environment  in  the  earth,  deep- 
mining  the  coal  seam  removes  support  from 
the  overlying  strata  and  induces  caving,  while 
Btrlp-mining  physically  disrupts  the  strata. 
An  Infiux  of  water  and  air.  together  with  the 
exposure  of  additional  acid-producing  mate- 
rials, provide  all  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  above  reactions  to  occur.  Even  then. 
If  the  water  could  be  removed  from  the  mine, 
Inmiedlately,  acid  water  need  not  be  pro- 
duced. Unfortunately,  caved  areas  become 
inaccessible  and  back-filled  areas  provide  for 
easier  movement  of  water,  and  over-flow  or 
through-flow  becomes  the  major  contributor 
of  "acid"  mine  water.  It  becomes  obvious 
that  any  cessation  of  mining  activity  would 
aggravate  the  problem  since,  at  least  In  ac- 
tive mines,  water  is  pumped  or  drained  regu- 
larly and  thus  exposure  time  is  minimized. 

antipollution  measures 

It  would  seem  that  a  four-pronged  attack 
Is  necessary  to  alleviate  polluted  mine  drain- 
age. First,  for  active  mines  an  Immediate 
abatement  program  is  absolutely  essential, 
for  nowhere  is  that  old  adage  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  more 
appropriate.  In  any  event.  It  is  probably 
not  possible  economically  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely all  "acid"  water  formation.  Therefore, 
the  second  method  of  attack — water  treat- 
ment— becomes  very  important.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  the  greatest  research  efforts  have 
been  expended,  although  still  falling  far  short 
of  what  is  necessary. 

It  may  well  be  that  for  many  situations, 
the  third  possibility,  the  disposal  of  acid 
mine  water,  might  prove  more  economical; 
or  perhaps  it  might  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  some  treatment  process.  The  fourth 
aspect  of  the  problem — watershed  manage- 
ment— looks  more  to  the  future,  although 
there  are  some  Immediate  benefits  possible 
from  the  manipulation  of  ground  and  surface 
waters. 

IMMEDIATE  ABATEMENT 

Contaminated  mine  water  formation  can  be 
reduced  by  utilizing  mining  systems  that  will 
minimize  the  amount  of  water  Inflow  into 
the  mine,  or  by  arranging  the  mine  work- 
ings in  such  a  manner  that  the  Inflow  can  be 
removed  from  the  mine  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.    In  all  probability  both  of  these  ap- 

'  Vonder  Linden,  K.  and  R.  Stefanko,  Sub- 
surface Disposal  of  Acid  Mine  Water,  Pre- 
print 16l8t  Nat.  Mtg.  A.C.8.,  Symposium  on 
Poesil  Fuels  and  Environmental  Pollution, 
Pittsburgh,  March,  1966. 


proaches  could  be  employed  simultaneously 
for  a  given  mining  system. 

Partial  extraction  to  avoid  caving  to  water- 
bearing strata  would  minimize  the  inflow  of 
water.  In  addition.  It  would  permit  better 
collection  and  control  of  the  water  to  divert 
it  from  the  mine,  for  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems associated  with  caving  techniques  Is 
that  there  is  no  control  of  the  drainage  pat- 
terns once  the  abandoned  workings  become 
inaccessible. 

However,  the  economic  and  conservation 
aspects  of  partial  mining  must  be  weighed 
against  any  potential  water  benefits.  Fur- 
thermore, the  hazards  of  possible  mine  fires 
through  spontaneous  combustion  must  be 
considered.  In  many  coal  fields  the  system- 
atic pulling  of  pillars  with  controlled  caving 
is  the  only  way  that  excessive  rock  pressures 
are  relieved  and  the  excavations  maintained. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recent  legislation 
in  Pennsylvania  with  respect  to  mine  water 
and  subsidence  might  be  driving  the  mine 
operator  to  partial  extraction  as  a  short-term 
solution.  For  long-term  benefits  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, this  may  only  be  the  most  ex- 
pedient answer  and  not  the  most  satisfactory 
one. 

There  are  other  novel  aspects  to  the  abate- 
ment program  that  might  prove  to  be  far 
more  satisfactory,  although  at  present  they 
are  largely  in  the  "thinking"  stage.  For  in- 
stance. It  has  been  suggested  that  a  chemical 
that  will  coat  the  sulfides  and  thus  inhibit 
acid  formation  be  placed  in  the  ground  water 
in  a  mining  area.  The  availability  of  such 
a  chemical,  its  possible  side  effecto,  and  its 
economy  must  carefully  be  explored.  Fur- 
ther, more  has  to  be  known  about  hydrology 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  chemical  dis- 
persion. Another  abatement  possibility 
would  be  an  attempt  to  grout  off  or  intercept 
ground  water  in  a  mining  area  before  it  en- 
ters the  mine.  In  Britain  experimental  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  drain  overlying 
strata  prior  to  caving.  No  doubt  consider- 
ably more  can  be  done  with  abatement  tech- 
niques, but  much  research  is  necessary. 

DISPOSAL    METHOD 


Established  methods 

Subsurface  disposal  involves  removing  un- 
wanted materials  from  their  original  en- 
vironment and  placing  them  in  isolated  sub- 
terranean zones.  Permanent  removal  of  un- 
desired  liquid  water  generally  is  accom- 
plished by  using  Injection  wells  to  transport 
the  material  to  the  disposal  horizon. 

The  petroleum  industry  first  employed 
subsurface  disposal  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  dispose  of  oil  field 
brines.-  During  the  past  ten  years  other 
industries  have  adopted  this  method  to  dis- 
pose of  manufactured  wastes,  and  injection 
wells  are  presently  being  used  In  the  drug, 
chemical,  steel,  and  paper  manufacturing 
industries.'  Radioactive  material  from  nu- 
clear plants  also  Is  being  injected  into  dis- 
posal wells. 

Injection  wells  are  drilled  from  the  sur- 
face to  a  geologic  formation  previously  se- 
lected as  the  disposal  zone.<  They  are  drilled 
and  completed  In  the  same  nmnner  as  gas 
and  petroleum  wells,  and  waste  travels 
down  the  well  through  a  non-corrosive  in- 
jection tube.  Surface  facilities  associated 
with  injection  wells  consist  of  a  waste  gath- 
ering and  storage  system,  filtering  equip- 
ment, and  one  or  more  pumps.     Multlbar- 


•  Anonymous.  Subsurface  Salt-Water  Dis- 
posal, American  Petroleum  Institute,  Dallas, 
Texas,  92  pp.,  1960. 

'Donaldson,  E.  C,  Subsurface  Disposal  of 
Industrial  Wastes  in  the  United  States,  U.S. 
Bur.  Mines  Info.  Clr.  8212,  34  pp.,  1964. 

<  Stefanko.  R..  K.  Vonder  Linden,  and  J. 
O.  Tilton,  ,Subsvr/ace  Disposal  of  Acid  Mine 
Water  by  Injection  Wells,  Special  Research 
Report  No.  SR-62  to  Pennsylvania  Coal  Re- 
search Board,  The  Penna.  State  Univ.,  70  pp., 
August,  1965. 


reled  displacement  pumps  are  generally  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  rate  at  which  a  disposal  well  can  ac- 
cept fluid  depends  upon  the  fluid  properties, 
rock  properties,  the  size  of  the  well  and  the 
pressure  gradient  In  the  system.  Pumps 
provide  the  pressure  necessary  to  push  the 
waste  Into  the  disposal  zone.  The  neces- 
sary injection  pressure  may  be  calculated 
from  the  following  relationship: 

P,   =  Pf  -  P.  +  P. 

Where  P,  =  Injection  pressure  from  pump 
P,  =  Well  bottom  formation  pressure 
Pj   —  Pressure  of  fluid  column  In  well 
P,  =  Friction  loss  In  Injection  tube. 
Formation  pressure  (Pf)  cannot  be  meas- 
iired  until  the  well  has  reached  the  disposal 
zone  and,  even  then,  an  accurate  measure- 
ment is  not  always  possible. 

However,  an  estimate  can  be  made  by  mul- 
tiplying the  well  depth  by  the  geologic  pres- 
sure gradient.  The  generally  accepted  pres- 
sure gradient  Is  one  pound  per  square  inch 
pressure  per  foot  of  depth.  The  fluid  coltunn 
pressure  (P.)  can  be  calculated  from  the  well 
depth  and  the  fluid  density.  Friction  loss 
(P,)  can  be  calculated  from  well  depth.  In- 
jection tube  material  and  size,  and  the  flow 
rate.  Flow  rate  into  the  disposal  formation 
Is  usually  not  directly  proportional  to  injec- 
tion pressure.  At  higher  pressures.  Incremen- 
tal pressure  increases  result  In  a  proportion- 
ately greater  flow  rate. 

If  It  becomes  desirable  to  Increase  flow 
rate  for  a  given  pressure,  the  formation  prop- 
erties may  be  altered.  Several  methods  of 
well  stimulation  u-e  practiced  In  the  petro- 
leum Industry  to  achieve  a  more  efficient 
well,'  such  as  hydraulic  fracturing,  nltro- 
shooting,  well  perforating,  and  acidizing. 
Hydraulic  fracturing  is  the  most  popular  of 
these  methods. 

Geologic  factors 
The  main  factor  to  be  considered  when 
cont^nplatlng  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
posal well  is  the  presence  of  the  proper 
geologic  formations.  The  disposal  formation 
must  have  a  large  enough  storage  capacity  to 
contain  the  total  volume  of  fluid  that  wUl 
be  injected  during  the  life  of  the  well.  This 
capacity  depends  upon  the  area  and  thick- 
ness of  the  formation  and  upon  the  effective 
porosity  of  the  formation.  A  disposal  forma- 
tion should  also  be  surrotmded  by  relatively 
impermeable  rocks  to  prevent  migration  of 
the  waste  away  from  the  disposal  zone.  The 
disposal  zone  itself,  however,  should  be  very 
IJermeable  to  allow  rapid  flow  of  the  waste 
away  from  the  well  with  a  minimum  expend- 
iture of  pumping  energy.  Finally,  a  poten- 
tial disposal  zone  should  not  contain  usable 
ground  water  or  any  economic  fuel  or  min- 
eral deposit  that  could  be  contaminated 
by  the  waste. 

Waste  characteristics 
The  experience  of  companies  using  injec- 
tion wells  has  shown  that  wastes  which  are 
to  be  injected  into  porotis  beds  ideally  should 
have  the  following  properties: 

1.  A  pH  less  than  the  formation  water 

2.  No  suspended  solids 

3.  Low  viscosity 

4.  Low  metal  content 
6.  High  8f>eciflc  gravity 

6.  No  self-polymerizing  materials 

7.  No  dissolved  gases 

8.  No  bacteria 

The  waste  should  also  be  chemically  stable 
and  compatible  with  the  formation  rock  and 
fluids.  The  main  concern  in  injecting  wastes 
into  a  porous  formation  is  the  possibility  of 
plugging  the  disposal  zone.  Recovery  of  a 
plugged  well  is  e]q>enslve  and  time  consum- 
ing. 

Exploratory  efforts — Experimental  well 
Acid  mine  water,  while  having  a  low  pH 
and  viscosity  and  containing  no  self-poly- 
merlzlng  materials,  does  not  meet  the  stated 
criteria.  Of  particular  concern  are  the  pres- 
ence of  suspended  solids,  bacteria,  dissolved 
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gases,  and  concentratlonB  of  Iron.  Polluted 
mine  water  Is  not  chemically  stable  and  Its 
compatibility  with  the  formation  will  not 
be  known  \intll  samples  of  the  rock  and  con- 
nate water  are  available.  It  was  felt  that 
these  problems,  although  difficult,  were  not 
Insurmountable  and  could  not  be  solved. 

The  bituminous  coal  fields  of  central  and 
western  Pennsylvania  He  In  a  region  of  well 
stratlfled  sedimentary  rock.  Principle  rock 
types  are  sandstones,  limestones,  shales,  silt- 
stones,  and  claystones,  all  varying  In  areal 
extent  and  thickness.  Shales,  sUtstones, 
and  claystones  are  very  Impermeable  rocks 
and,  therefore,  are  generally  ruled  out.  The 
two  remaining  rock  types,  If  occxirrlng  In 
large  enough  bodies,  can  be  considered  po- 
tential disposal  reservoirs. 

Many  sandstone  beds  are  quite  thick,  un- 
derlie large  areas,  and  often  have  high  po- 
rosity and  permeability  values.  Fluid  flow 
through  a  standstone  brings  the  liquid  Into 
intimate  contact  with  the  rock,  causing  a 
maximum  amount  of  contact  between  the 
waste  and  the  formation.  The  sandstones 
In  question  are  largely  silica,  a  comparatively 
non-reactive  substance. 

Limestones  generally  exhibit  lower  perme- 
ability and  porosity  than  sandstones  and 
are  often  partially  dissolved  by  ground  wa- 
ter, thus  forming  a  series  of  subterranean 
channels.  Fluid  flow  In  these  channels  Is 
similar  to  that  In  an  Irreg^ular  system  of 
pipes,  and  although  formation  to  fluid  con- 
tact Is  minimal,  the  extent  of  the  fluid  mi- 
gration Is  difficult  to  determine.  Limestone 
Is  calcium  carbonate,  a  more  reactive  com- 
pound than  silicon  dioxide. 

General  geologic  structural  Information  Is 
available  for  many  of  the  larger  rock  units 
In  central  and  western  Pennsylvania,  while 
detailed  llthologlc  Information  Is  very  lim- 
ited, with  cores  being  unavailable.  However, 
In  this  area  extensive  drilling  has  been  con- 
ducted for  gas  and  oil,  and  drillers'  logs  are 
available.  While  It  was  realized  that  these 
do  not  always  have  the  desired  accuracy.  It 
was  thought  that  sufficient  Information 
might  be  available  for  a  feasibility  study. 
Ck>n«lderlng  all  the  Information  available.  It 
seemed  that  the  "salt  sands,"  the  Home- 
wood  and  Connoquenesslng  sandstones,  were 
an  excellent  potential  disposal  zone  for  the 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  are 
brine  saturated.  These  formations  were 
chosen  because : 

1.  Many  polluted  mine  water  discharge 
points  are  present. 

2.  No  producible  amounts  of  natural  gas 
or  any  other  petroleum  product  have  been 
found. 

3.  The  salt  sand  formation  water  was  re- 
ported to  be  a  mineralized  brine  under  near- 
ly hydrostatic  pressiire. 

4.  Drillers'  logs  of  wells  Indicate  high  por- 
osity and  permeability  values. 

6.  Drillers'  logs  also  Indicate  adequate  for- 
mation thickness  over  a  large  area. 

6.  The  "salt  sands"  are  vertically  bordered 
by  Impermeable  shales. 

7.  The  shallow  depth  of  these  formations 
(about  1500  feet)  would  not  require  the  use 
of  excessive  pumping  pressures. 

This  feasibility  study  Is  contained  In  a 
Special  Research  Report  (SR-52)  to  the 
Ck>mmonwealth  Coal  Research  Board. 

An  area  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania  was 
selected  as  a  site  for  actual  drilling  of  an  In- 
jection well.  Water  from  an  existing  mine 
was  available  for  this  full  scale  test.  Sub- 
Biu^ace  contour  maps  prepared  for  the  area 
indicated  that  the  "salt  sands"  were  approxi- 
mately 130  feet  thick  at  the  pronosed  well  site 
and  were  covered  by  about  1400  feet  of  over- 
burden. The  exact  site  was  located  so  the 
weU  woiUd  penetrate  the  center  of  a  large 
plUar  In  the  mine,  while  all  surface  facilities 
were  considered  adequate. 

Well  development 
The  weU  was  cable-tool  drilled  to  a  depth 
of  1303  feet,  caliper  and  formation  density 


logs  were  run,  and  a  seven-Inch  casing  was  set 
and  cemented  In  place.'  Diamond  core  drill- 
ing (2^6  In.)  then  proceeded  from  the  1302 
foot  level  to  1588  feet,  and  the  Interval  was 
then  reamed  to  a  diameter  of  e>4  Inches. 
The  cores  revealed  that  only  an  80  foot  thick- 
ness of  salt  sands  existed  compared  to  the 
expected  130  feet.  Furthermore,  the  caUper 
log  revealed  that  the  Interval  from  1342  to 
1351  feet,  occupied  by  two  beds  of  claystone, 
had  spalled  considerably.  Visual  examina- 
tions of  the  cores  revealed  that  the  salt  sands 
were  not  as  high  In  quality  as  had  been  ex- 
pected with  many  shale  strlatlons.  Analyses 
of  cores  for  porosity  revealed  that  these 
values  were  much  lower  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. Geologically  then,  the  disposal  Bone 
was  not  nearly  as  favorable  as  drillers'  logs 
had  suggested. 

Well  testing 

Despite  the  minor  disappointments  of  low 
porosity  values  and  thinness  of  sandstone 
units,  a  fresh  water  testing  program  was  con- 
ducted. Freeh  water  was  Injected  Into  the 
entire  uncased  Interval  of  the  well.  Over 
48,000  gallons  of  water  entered  the  weU  at 
flow  rates  ranging  from  100  to  220  gpm. 
Primping  pressures  for  these  rates  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  expected,  ranging  from 
1500  to  1»40  pel. 

Therefore,  a  decision  was  made  to  hydrau- 
lically  fracture  the  uncased  part  of  the  well 
following  this  Initial  Injection  test  In  an 
effort  to  lower  pimiplng  pressures.  The  well 
was  fractured,  open  hole,  using  approximately 
30,000  gallons  of  fresh  water  and  34,000 
pounds  of  20-40  mesh  sand.  Fracture  pres- 
sure was  1600  psl  for  a  flow  of  1500  gpm.  The 
well  was  allowed  to  back  flow  following  this 
treatment. 

Radioactive  beads  were  Injected  with  the 
"frac"  sand.  A  radioactive  log  run  on  the 
weU  following  the  fracture  treatment  Indi- 
cated that  a  horlaontal  fracture  had  oc- 
curred at  a  d^th  of  1508  feet. 

Following  this,  another  fresh  water  Injec- 
tion test  was  performed.  A  total  of  16,943 
gallons  was  injected  during  a  1'^  hour  pe- 
riod. The  pumping  rate  was  160  gpm  and 
the  pressure  ranged  from  1760  to  1800  pel. 
The  well  was  allowed  to  back  flow  following 
this  test.  The  water  was  initially  clear,  but 
later  became  cloudy.  Upon  close  Inspection 
It  became  apparent  that  this  cloudiness  was 
caused  by  suspended  sllty  particles.  This 
phenomenon  raised  the  possibility  that  these 
particles  were  clogging  the  sand  face. 

Attempts  to  ball  down  the  well  revealed 
that  frequent  bridging,  or  plugging,  of  the 
hole  was  occurring  below  the  1360  level. 
Claystone  from  the  spalled  zone.  Indicated 
by  the  caliper  log,  was  Identified  as  the  cause 
but  results  of  efforts  to  cement  off  the 
spalled  zone  were  Inconclusive.  A  third  In- 
jection test  that  followed  Involved  a  total  of 
46,200  gallons  of  fresh  water  pumped  at  ratjs 
from  105  to  250  gpm  with  pressures  from 
1800  to  20O0  psl.  Very  little  pressure  fluctua- 
tion was  observed  for  the  various  flow  rates 
used  In  this  test. 

It  was  decided  that  perhaps  more  selective 
hydraulic  fracturing  of  a  narrower  and  more 
promising  zone  might  prove  fruitful.  Since 
the  cores  revealed  that  the  Interval  from 
1480  to  1520  feet  was  the  most  permeable 
and  porous,  this  zone  was  Isolated,  hydrau- 
Ucally  notched  and  fractured.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  vertical  fracture  bridged  the  packer 
which  was  used  at  the  top  of  the  zone  for 
Isolation.  This  fracture  orientation  allowed 
the  Injected  water  to  enter  the  formation,  by- 
pass the  packer,  re-enter  the  well  bore  above 
the  packer  and  flow  to  the  surface.    Two  at- 

» Stefanko,  R.,  K.  Vonder  Linden,  and  J.  G. 
Tllton,  Development  and  Testing  of  an  In- 
jection Well  for  the  Subsurface  Disposal  of 
Acid  Mine  Water,  Special  Research  Report 
No.  8R-60  to  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Research 
Board  by  The  Penna.  SUte  Unlv,,  1966,  (In 
press). 


tempts  were  made  to  reset  the  packer  at  a 
higher  elevation  In  an  effort  to  Isolate  the 
entire  frstcture,  but  both  were  Tmsuccessful. 
Irregularities  In  the  well  bore  prevented  the 
moving  of  the  packer  to  a  higher  elevation 
and  the  test  was  halted. 

Further  work  on  the  well  ceased  following 
this  test;  It  was  covered  with  a  vented  cap 
and  allowed  to  remain  fioll  of  water.  The 
decision  to  halt  the  work  was  brought  about 
by  the  conclusion  of  all  parties  Involved  that 
any  further  well  stimulation  would  be  futile 
and  that  a  pumping  pressure  of  nearly  3000 
psl  would  be  required  to  Inject  160  gallons 
of  acid  mine  water  per  minute  Into  the  well. 
The  higher  capital  and  operating  costs  at 
these  high  pressures  precluded  further  devel- 
opment of  this  process  at  this  time. 

Summation  of  test 

The  major  disappointment  In  this  Investi- 
gation was  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  sandstone  penetrated  by  the  well  and  Its 
poor  hydrologlc  properties,  and  this  factor 
undoubtedly  affected  the  pumping  pressures 
In  the  Injection  tesU.  In  this  Instance,  what 
was  thought  to  be  sufficient  Information  la 
the  Initial  phase  of  the  investigation  proved 
to  be  unreliable  under  test.  In  any  under- 
taking of  this  type,  decisions  should  be  based 
on  accurate  Information.  If  reliable  geologic 
data  are  not  available,  a  core-drilling  pro- 
gram must  first  be  performed  at  any  pro- 
poeed  Injection  site. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  of 
this  study  was  the  discovery  that  It  was 
possible  to  Inject  water  into  the  salt  sands 
at  the  rate  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  avail- 
able discharge.  However,  Insufficient  water 
was  pumped  Into  these  formations  to  deter- 
mine the  long-term  effect  of  this  practice. 
Also,  the  compatibility  of  mine  water  with 
connate  water  and  the  formation  rock  was 
not  established  during  the  abbreviated  test- 
ing program. 

TRKATMXNT 

Mine  drainage  waters  which  escape  from  a 
mining  operation,  either  an  active  deep  mine, 
a  stripping  operation,  or  an  abandoned  opera- 
tion of  either  type,  have  various  levels  of 
soluble  pollution  components  as  previously 
discussed.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the 
development  of  polluted  mine  drainage  re- 
sults from  a  natural  phenomenon  and  that 
mining  operations  have  increased  the  volume 
and  level  of  pollution  of  these  waters.  Al- 
though the  Clean  Streams  Act  of  1966  classi- 
fies mine  drainage  as  an  industrial  waste, 
no  action  Is  now  required  for  drainage  origi- 
nating from  abandoned  mines.  This  area  is 
under  constant  study  and  Is  certain  to  be 
important  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Thus,  in  terms  of  today's  conservation  move- 
ments and  the  fulfillment  of  existing  legis- 
lation. It  becomes  essential  to  consider 
remedial  processes.  An  annotated  bibliogra- 
phy covering  the  various  aspects  of  mine 
drainage  has  been  developed  and  Is  currently 
being  maintained.* ' 

One  Idea  suggested  as  a  remedial  process 
would  be  to  dilute  the  drainage  waters  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  negligible 
effect  on  subsequent  receiving  streams.  Ac- 
tually, this  process  now  occurs  dally  in  na- 
ture; however,  the  volumes  are  so  great  that 
adequate  dilution  sources  are  unavailable. 
The  economic  capability  of  developing  an 
adequate  collection  system  prior  to  dilution 
also  seems  unrealistic.  In  addition,  such  a 
process  does  not  always  eliminate  the  un- 
sightly conditions  which  develop  during  col- 
lection. 


•Beery,  W.  T.,  Mine  Drainage  Abstracts, 
Bituminous  Coal  Research  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral 
Industries,  October,  1964. 

''Anonymous,  Supplement  to  Mine  Drain- 
age Abstracts,  Bituminous  Coal  Research  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  and 
Mineral  Industries,  October,  1965. 
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Tl»e  sgfproAch  currently  available  is  to 
treat  these  mine  waters  In  such  a  fashion 
that  the  pollutants  are  removed  from  the 
waters  or  aire  rendered  innocuous. 

Water  quality 

When  one  considers  the  treatment  of  any 
water.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  product 
quality  requirement.  In  Pennsylvania  speci- 
fications have  been  established  for  active 
mining  operations  and  are  being  developed 
for  discharges  resulting  from  coal  prepara- 
tion plant  operations.  These  requirements 
include : 

(1)  The  pH  must  be  In  the  range  of  6  to  9. 

(2)  The  alkalinity  must  exceed  the  acidity 
as  defined. 

(3)  The  iron  content  must  not  exceed  7 
milligrams  per  liter. 

Development  of  such  criteria  is  most  dif- 
ficult. All  natural  streams  contain  various 
levels  of  soluble  components  which  may  limit 
tlielx  use  for  certain  purposes.  Metabolic 
and  toxicity  requirements  are  not  fully  es- 
tablished either  for  man,  aquatic  plants  or 
animals.  Industrial  water  requirements  vary 
widely.  The  control  of  pathogenic  organisms 
usually  Is  not  a  factor.  There  are  many  un- 
certainties about  the  levels  of  mineral  pollut- 
ants that  may  be  acceptable  In  streams. 
For  example,  calcium  sulfate,  a  very  com- 
mon pollutant  and  one  that  would  exist  In 
an  essentially  saturated  condition  In  any 
mine  drainage  treatment  waters  in  which 
lime  has  been  used  as  a  neutralizing  agent, 
exists  with  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
Ita  toxicity.  Authorities  differ  regarding  the 
effect  of  water  containing  calcium  sulfate  in 
that  scene  consider  the  "toxicity"  level  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  200  parts  per  million, 
while  others  feel  that  is  can  be  as  high  as 
the  saturation  point  which  approaches  3,000 
parts  per  million. 

The  derelopment  of  a  system  of  stream 
zoning  which  would  define  quality  In  terms 
of  anticipated  usage  appears  the  most  reason- 
able approach  to  a  criterion.  In  the  absence 
of  a  zoning  system,  criteria  cannot  be  real- 
istically established.  The  removal  of  all  dis- 
solved solids  Is  a  practical  impossibility  and 
probably  an  undesirable  goal,  since  upon  re- 
turning such  waters  to  the  streanu  they  will 
again  achieve  a  certain  level  of  impurities 
from  soluble  constituents  in  strata  through 
which  they  pass.  A  vital  consideration  In 
development  of  quality  requirements  Involves 
treatment  costs.  The  higher  the  quality  of 
product  required.  In  general,  the  higher  the 
treatment  costs.  The  decision  then  must  rep- 
resent a  social  policy  which  U  indicative  of 
the  cost  the  sociological  group  ia  willing  to 
pay  for  maintaining  the  given  level  of  water 
purity.  The  Pennsylvania  regulations  appear 
to  have  been  selected  on  a  somewhat  arbi- 
trary basis  considering  a  level  of  water  quality 
which  will  permit  normal  plant  and  aquatic 
life  metabolism. 

Treatment  processes 
When  considering  the  development  of  any 
treatment  process,  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  pollutants  Is  es- 
sential. The  main  pollutant  of  most  coal 
mine  drainage  is  ferrous  Iron  which  may 
exist  in  concentrations  up  to  at  least  5.000 
parts  per  million.  The  acidity  associated 
with  mine  water  acts  in  most  respects  as  free 
sulfuric  acid  and  by  standard  titration  tests 
will  range  to  values  in  excess  of  10,000  parts 
per  million  CaCO,.  The  acid  response  Is  be- 
lieved to  originate  primarily  from  the  "hy- 
drolysis" of  dissolved  salts.  The  use  of  pH 
as  an  indicator  of  mine  water  quality  is  most 
misleading.  It  Is  at  best  a  qualitative  Indi- 
cator, but  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  sig- 
nificant In  indicating  the  extent  of  pollu- 
tion. Less  frequently  considered  are  other 
pollutants,  usually  In  much  lower  concentra- 
tions. These  Include  aluminum,  magnesium, 
manganese,  sodium,  and  chloride.  A  sec- 
ond type  of  mine  drainage  water  which  re- 


ceives little  attention,  contains  little  or  no 
acidity.  In  fact,  it  is  commonly  nUcftnni* 
due  to  a  bicarbonate  content  and  can  con- 
tain  appreciable  quantities  of  iron.  The 
treatment  of  such  waters  Involves  completely 
different  considerations  although  it  should 
be  less  costly. 

Another   characteristic   of  mine   drainage 
pollution  which  cannot  be  Ignored  Is  its  in- 
stability in  regard  to  changing  concentration 
resulting  from  surface  water  seepage,  varia- 
tions in  rainfall,  caving  conditions  within 
mines,   and   the  Intersection  of  long-aban- 
doned deep  mines  with  later  strip  operations. 
There  is  a  constantly  changing  concentra- 
tion of  the  pollutant  arising  from  the  oxi- 
dation of  ferrous  Iron  by  oxygen  originating 
from  the  air  to  form  various  Insoluble  iron 
compounds  which  coat  the  bottom  of  any  re- 
ceiving stream.    These  many  variable  factors 
make  the  planning  of  any  treatment  process 
especially  complex.    In  addlUon  to  the  prob- 
lems concerned  specifically  with  the  water, 
concepts  of  treatment  become  further  com- 
pUcated  In  selecting  the  location  of  a  treat- 
ment faculty.    In  many  areas  which  develop 
mine  drainage,  the  drainage  will  seep  from 
several  locations  within   a  relatively  small 
area,  and  since  the  coal  measures  In  Penn- 
sylvania cover  such  a  large  geographical  area, 
a  large  number  of  receiving  streams  become 
Involved.     Thus,  future  decUions  must  es- 
tablish whether  small  treatment  plants  or  a 
centraUzed  treatment  plant  following  water 
coUectlon  should  be  employed.    This  overall 
problem  U  compUcated  by  whether  or  not 
the  treatment  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  an 
Individual  company,  a  governmental  agency 
or  an  interagency  authority.    The  gathering 
of  the  waters  to  deliver  to  a  common  desti- 
nation can  be  very  Intricate,  possibly  requir- 
ing extensive  pipelining  and  even  pumping 
costs.     In  many  of  the  acUve  mining  loca- 
tions today  It  is  necessary  to  remove  water 
from  the  mine.     In  fact,  as  was  discussed 
earlier.    Improved    mining    practices    would 
suggest  prompt  removal  of  any  waters  de- 
veloped in  the  mine  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
again    requiring    water-gathering    networks 
and  pumping  to  the  surface  for  treatment. 

There  is  no  question  that  processes  and 
technology  now  exist  which  permit  piu-ifica- 
tlon  of  these  waters;  however,  their  practical 
application  within  the  existing  Industrial  and 
social  structures  pose  more  difficult  prob- 
lems. As  shown  in  Table  1,  various  water 
treatment  approaches  can  be  considered.  In- 
cluded in  this  listing  are  systems  which  dis- 
pose of  the  water  rather  than  actually  treat 
it.  Some  systems  would  be  expected  to  be 
more  adaptable  to  those  waters  where  the 
level  of  pollution  U  relaUvely  minor  and  can 
be  controlled  with  the  very  minlmiun  of 
treatment.  There  are  huge  volumes  of  water 
which  could  be  so-classed.  This  discussion, 
as  with  most  developments  today,  is  more 
concerned  with  those  waters  containing 
higher  levels  of  pollution. 

Table  1. — Mine  drainage  v>ater  treatment 
methods 

CLASS  I:    DEMtKSRAI.IZINO  ICXTHODS 

a.  Ion  exchange 

b.  Reverse  osmosis 

c.  Electro-dialysis 

d.  EHectroplatlng 

e.  Flash  distillation 

f.  Freezing 

CLASS  n:   ALKALI  NTtPTKALlZATlON  JCTTHODS 

a.  Hydrated  or  calcined  lime 

b.  Limestone 

c.  Magnesium  hydroxide 

d.  Dolomite 

e.  Potassium  permanganate 

f.  Sodium  hydroxide 

g.  Potassium  hydroxide 
h.  Ammonium  hydroxide 
1.  Sodium  sulfide 
J.  Phosphate 


CLASS  m:  OTHXR  sPEcmc  CHxiocaL  psocbsxb- 

a.  Solvent  extraction 

b.  Ozone 

c.  Coal  reaction 

d.  Solid  adsorption 

e.  Anaerobic  reconversion 

f.  Microbiological  oxidation 

g.  Aeration 

CLASS  IV :  PASTICtTLATX  MATTXS  OOMTBOl. 

a.  lagoonlng 

b.  FUter 

CLASS  V:    GEOLOCICAL— CXOCBXlOCAXa— 
BIOLOGICAL  ICXTHODB 

a.  Deep  well  disposal 

b.  Water  table  management 

c.  Drainage  field  disposal 

d.  Field  spray 

e.  Water    management — lagoonlng,    aere- 
tlon,  fiow  control 

f.  Bacteriostatic 

g.  Mine  sealing 

The  treatment  of  such  waters  falls  Into 
two  main  areas.  Those  cited  In  Class  I  es- 
sentially provide  techniques  which  remove 
all  constituents  soluble  in  the  water.  The 
poUutants  are  rejected  as  a  very  high  salt- 
content  brine  or,  when  carried  to  the  ulti- 
mate as  a  solid,  transportable  material.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  production  of  a 
very  high  quality  water  product.  In  general, 
such  processes,  regardless  of  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication and  cost  credits  such  as  water  and 
power  production,  appear  to  be  relatively 
costly  and  complex  In  development.  Their 
application  may  become  essential  in  areas  of 
domestic  and  Industrial  water  shortage.  The 
other  group  of  procedures.  Class  n,  is  basl- 
oally  a  chemical  treatment  and  generally  re- 
sults in  the  removal  of  the  pollutants  from 
the  system  as  an  Insoluble  precipitate. 
These  systems  are  characterized  by  a  water 
product  high  in  soluble  salts,  though  usuaUy 
of  an  innocuous  nature.  The  waste  products 
from  neutralization  processes,  regardless  of 
the  method  of  solid-fluid  separation  applied, 
are  difficult  to  de-water  and  retain  significant 
quantities  of  water,  in  some  cases  up  to 
98%,  so  that  disposal  costs  involve  handling 
not  only  the  soUds  but  also  huge  quantities 
of  water. 

All  processes  described  imder  Class  I  and 
Class  n  thus  create  a  fiirther  waste  product. 
As  experience  and  research  in  treatment  of 
mine  waters  develops,  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  disposal  of  these  waste 
products  will  emerge  as  a  major  problem. 
The  selection  of  disposal  sites  must  result  in 
neither  obnoxious  appearance,  nor  have  fur- 
ther pollution  potential.  Fortunately,  the 
sludge  developed  by  aU  alkaline  neutraliza- 
tion appears  to  be  relatively  inert  in  most 
mine  drainages,  although  acid  waters  which 
are  high  in  chlorides  may  tend  to  return 
them  into  solution.  There  Is  no  known  use 
for  these  sludges.  Obviously  disposal 
methods  for  the  brines  from  Class  I 
processes  are  yet  to  be  devised. 

There  Is  very  little  Industrial  experience 
from  which  operaUng  concepts  can  be  de- 
velop>ed.  In  1964  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Re- 
search Board  initiated  a  research  program 
which  has  considered  many  of  the  processes 
cited  In  Table  1.  The  results  have  been  de- 
scribed and  are  available  from  that  agency 
In  the  past,  essentially  all  treatment  of  mine 
waters  that  has  occurred  has  been  limited  to 
the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  lime  In 
those  Instances  where  the  water  has  been 
used  in  coal  benefication,  with  the  neutrall- 
zaUon  being  carried  out  as  an  antlcorrosion 
measure  rather  than  to  develop  a  purified 
water  product. 

Lime  treatment 

CurrenUy  there  Is  a  lime  neutralization 

plant  treating  about  150,000  gaUons  of  mine 

water  a  day  in  operation  at  the  Jones  and 

Laughllr  Corporation  Thompson  Shaft  Bore 
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Hole  No.  5  near  BeallSTllle,  Pennsylvania.'* 
This  organization  has  been  Issued  a  permit  to 
dispose  of  the  sludge  in  abandon^  under- 
ground mine  workings.  The  plant  Includes 
a  750,000  gallon  holding  lagoon,  a  150  gallon 
per  minute  neutralization  unit,  and  a  35  by 
160  foot  settling  basin.  The  mine  water  Is 
treated  with  lime  to  reach  a  pH  between  8.0 
and  8.5. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Blue  Coal  Company  has  been  adding  hy- 
drated  lime  directly  to  waters  pumped  from 
their  underground  workings,  with  the  treated 
water  reporting  to  a  large  settling  lagoon  be- 
fore discharge.  The  most  complete  engineer- 
ing data  that  are  available  have  resulted  from 
a  portable  lime-treatment  plant  termed  "Op- 
eration Yellowboy"  developed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral 
Industries.'"  These  data  cover  studies  made 
at  locations  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
are  comprehensive,  Including  treatment  costs 
ranging  between  $0,087  and  $1.09  per  1000 
gallons."  '=  Recent  news  reports  and  tech- 
nical papers  would  suggest  that  most  mining 
operators  are  contemplating  some  form  of 
lime  treatment  as  an  approach  to  meeting  the 
recently  developed  Pennsylvania  water  treat- 
ment requirements.  In  fact,  the  Manual  and 
Guidelines  developed  by  Pennsylvania  state 
regulatory  agencies  are  based  upon  lime 
treatment  processing. 

An  aspect  of  alkali  neutralization  processes 
Involving  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  Iron  to  the 
ferric  state  with  oxygen  Is  not  fully  under- 
stood in  all  Its  ramifications,  as  required  In 
plant  design  and  operation.  Three  param- 
eters are  effective  in  conitroUing  thla  reac- 
tion, although  others  are  undoubtedly  in- 
volved: (1)  pH-acldity  of  the  system,  (2) 
temperature,  and  (3)  ion  concentrations 
(P«e",  Pe'".  SO«-»,  dissolved  oxygen,  etc.). 
The  oxidation  rate  is  very  slow  at  pH  values 
below  8.8  and  increases  rapidly  by  factors 
of  several  hundred  fold  as  the  system  be- 
comes alkaline.  An  interesting  phenomenon 
is  observed  In  laboratory  studies  in  alkaUne 
systems  which  indicate  an  Incubation  period 
Is  required  for  oxidation.  Possibly  some  in- 
termediate complex  Is  formed  which  thus  in- 
volves several  reactions  to  complete  the  cycle. 
Certainly  the  mechanism  is  more  complex 
than  would  first  be  apparent,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  disassociated  from  the  hydrolysis  of 
ferroxis  and  ferric  Bvdt&te.  (",  pp.  41-46)  The 
temp>erature  resp>onse  is  most  important  since 
mine  waters  are  conunonly  discharged  near 
50°F,  while  most  plants  would  visualize 
out-of-door  operations  with  no  planned  tem- 
perature control.  The  design  and  operation 
Implications  of  this  variable  have  been  dis- 
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cussed  by  Barthauer.(")  The  concentration 
effects  have  been  given  little  consideration 
and  are  most  Important  because  of  the  wide- 
spread variation  In  the  existing  waters.  There 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  species  of 
autotroplc  bacteria  may  play  a  role  in  these 
reactions.  Other  problems  not  fully  detailed 
Involve  the  composition,  solubility  properties 
and  settling  rates  of  the  Iron  compounds 
formed  in  the  alkaline  systems. 

Treatment  with  a  coal  product 

Three  research  studies  aimed  at  the  treat- 
ment of  mine  water  have  been  in  progress 
for  the  past  two  years  In  the  Department  of 
Mineral  Preparation  at  Penn  State.  The  first 
of  these  studies  developed  the  concept  of  the 
potential  use  of  coal  to  treat  mine  water,  de- 
spite the  association  of  pyrlte  with  coal  and 
the  role  pyrites  play  in  the  origin  of  mine 
drainage  pollutants.  There  Is  some  basis  to 
anticipate  that  coal  may  Improve  water 
quaUty.  Anthracite  Is  successfully  used  as  a 
filter  medium;  it  may  have  characteristics  of 
molecular  sieves;  sulfonated  bituminous 
coals  have  Ion  exchange  properties;  and  some 
coals  will  react  with  sulfuric  acid  under 
rather  mild  conditions.  Analyses  of  water 
discharges  from  certain  coal  preparation 
plants  which  use  make-up  water  from  acid 
streams  Indicate  Improvements  with  regard 
to  acidity  and  Iron  content.  Preliminary 
laboratory  studies  Indicated  that  If  mine 
water  is  treated  with  coal,  the  pH  increases 
and  the  acidity  and  Iron  content  Is  reduced. 
Consequently,  further  studies  were  Initiated 
to  establish  the  mechanism  of  such  an  ob- 
served response  to  permit  more  practical  de- 
velopment of  the  phenomenon.  The  addition 
of  the  coal  to  the  mine  water  produces  an  ex- 
tremely complex  system  for  study  because  of 
the  variability  of  both  of  these  components. 

It  appears  that  there  are  three  mechanisms 
which  might  be  operative  In  such  a  process: 
(1)  a  reaction  between  the  water  pollutants 
and  the  alkaline  minerals  In  the  coal;  (3)  a 
physical  transfer  of  the  pollutants  from  the 
water  to  the  surfaces  of  the  coal  particles, 
possibly  with  chemical  bonding;  and  (3) 
an  actual  reaction  of  the  pollutants,  espe- 
cially any  free  acid  with  the  organic  com- 
ponents of  the  coal.  A  detailed  study  "  has 
established  that  the  first  mechanism  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  observed  response. 

This  study  established  that  coals  will  react 
with  coal  mine  drainage  to  decrease  acidity 
and  remove  iron.  The  acidity  and  iron  can 
be  reduced  to  negligible  proportions.  Cal- 
cium carbonate  In  the  coal  was  the  primary 
reactant  with  the  sulfuric  acid.  Some  neu- 
tralization may  also  be  attributed  to  soluble 
alkalies.  The  Iron  removal  Is  believed  to 
result  from  the  precipitation  of  ferric  hy- 
droxlde-ferrlc  hydroxy  sulfate  when  the  pH 
Is  raised  above  4.0  by  the  neutralization  re- 
action in  the  presence  of  coal  fines. 

The  magnitude  of  the  response  of  coal 
mine  drainage  to  coal  Is  dependent  upon 
various  coal  properties  Including  Its  compo- 
sition, mining  and  processing  history,  and  Its 
particle  size.  It  also  varies  with  the  coal-to- 
water  ratio  and  reaction  time.  The  most 
significant  coal  composition  characteristic 
affecting  this  response  is  the  available  cal- 
cium carbonate  content.  Natural  fine  sizes 
of  coal,  which  tend  to  be  higher  In  mineral 
matter,  are  most  reactive.  The  most  reactive 
size  fraction  was  minus  200  mesh,  with  the 
reaction  decreasing  as  the  particle  size  In- 
creased, althoiigh  some  reaction  stUl  oc. 
curred  in  sizes  larger  than  65  mesh.  The 
neutralizing  ability  of  coal  Increases  as  Its 
concentration  and  the  reaction  time  Increase. 
In  the  mine  waters  tested  using  Pittsburgh 
seam  coal  all  of  the  Iron  was  removed  and 
the  greatest  decrease  In  acidity  occurred  In 
the  first  five  minutes.    However,  continued 
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responses  are  observed  over  a  period  of  at 
least  sixty  minutes. 

Although  the  use  of  coal  to  treat  coal  mine 
drainage  by  the  reaction  studied  does  not  ap- 
pear feasible  as  a  general  water  beneflclatlon 
process.  It  can  have  advantages  In  certain 
situations.  The  capability  of  a  coal  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  mine  drainage  water  can 
be  established  relatively  simply  by  two  teste. 
One  of  these,  developed  during  the  studies, 
Involves  taking  a  sample  of  mine  water  whose 
acidity  is  known,  and  treating  a  100  milli- 
liter sample  of  the  water  with  10  grams  of  the 
coal  to  be  tested.  A  definite  size  consist  of 
the  coal  is  used  and  the  reaction  is  allowed 
to  proceed  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes.  After 
filtration  the  water  Is  again  analyzed  to 
establish  its  acidity  or  alkalinity  content. 
The  results  can  then  be  expressed  In  terms 
of  the  pounds  of  coal  required  to  treat  a 
given  volume  of  water.  Associated  with 
this  empirical  test  is  a  more  theoretical 
value  based  upon  determining  the  total  cal- 
cium content  of  the  coal  and  the  CO,  con- 
tent by  standard  procedures. 

More  recent  research  Indicates  that  a  more 
extensive  reaction  between  pollutants  in 
mine  drainage  and  the  organic  constituents 
of  coal  Is  potentially  possible,  and  addi- 
tional research  is  In  progress  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Interior.  Water  Resources  Office,  to  develop 
this  concept  further. 

Experimental  treatment  plant 

Another  major  study  Is  In  progress  at 
Penn  State  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Research  Board.  This 
Is  an  interdisciplinary  study  whose  object 
Is  to  design,  construct,  and  operate  a  treat- 
ment plant  over  a  period  of  at  least  one 
year  to  acquire  engineering  and  operating 
data  Involving  such  processes.  The  process 
selected  by  the  sponsor  will  Involve  neutral- 
ization. A  site  has  been  selected  north  of 
Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  employing  water  be- 
ing discharged  from  abandoned  deep  mines. 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  between  500,- 
000  and  1,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  main 
concept  of  this  study  will  be  to  develop  a 
plant  which  will  be  highly  versatile  In  terms 
of  the  basic  tmlt  operations  Involved,  allow- 
ing extensive  accumulation  of  data  under 
variable  operating  conditions,  including  the 
variation  In  quality  of  the  water,  as  well 
as  variation  In  the  flow  over  a  year's  period. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  more 
highly  Instnmiented  than  any  plant  pro- 
posed to  date.  The  purpose  will  be  primarily 
to  collect  data:  however,  it  Is  considered 
that  In  practice  Instrumented  plants  will 
be  highly  desirable  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards In  maintaining  the  quality  of  the 
water  discharged,  as  well  as  to  minimize  labor 
ooets. 

Natural  treatment 

The  third  study  which  has  been  developed 
Is  concerned  with  naturally-occurring,  in  situ 
processes  of  water  management,  such  as  mix- 
ing of  several  mine  water  streams,  lagooning. 
aeration  In  the  course  of  stream  flow  by 
available  elevation  drop  and  flow  through 
existing  strata.  It  Is  conceived  that  com- 
binations of  such  processes  could  be  con- 
trolled to  enhance  iron  mineral  dropout  and 
acidity  reduction.  Such  a  study  Is  complex 
to  design  and  carry  out.  The  accumulation 
of  significant  data  must  of  neceoelty  be  car- 
ried out  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Our 
studies,  which  are  modest,  are  of  a  prelim- 
inary nature.  They  were  Initiated  In  the 
field  and  have  not  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  data  could  be  accumulated  more 
rapidly  In  the  laboratory. 

A  detailed  study  was  Initiated  in  the  New 
Liberty,  Pennsylvania,  area,  where  several 
streams  of  varying  levels  of  pollution  Inter- 
sect prior  to  entering  a  larger  stream  which 
Is  called  the  Moshannon  Creek.  At  various 
locations  along  these  streams,  flow  measure- 
ments and  water  quality  analyses  have  been 
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carried  out  over  a  period  of  months  and  the 
data  are  being  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  naturally-oocurrlng  phe- 
nomena. These  data  show  that  both  Iron 
dropout  and  acidity  reduction  occur  to  a 
significant  degree  over  relatively  short  dis- 
tances and  suggest  that  with  proper  control 
these  natural  occurrences  coiild  be  encour- 
aged. Potential  Impact  of  the  preliminary 
dato  developed  in  these  studies  on  the  bene- 
flclatlon of  polluted  waters,  especially  from 
abandoned  mines,  suggests  encouragement 
for  further.  Immediate  and  enhanced  study. 
They  have  also  posed  a  most  lntrlg\ilng 
technical  question:  in  the  laboratory  or 
treatment  plant  air  oxidation  of  ferrous  iron 
proceeds  very  slowly  in  mine  waters  which 
are  highly  acidic;  why  then,  do  similar  types 
of  waters  from  heavy  deposits  of  "yellowboy" 
in  stream  beds  within  relatively  short  dis- 
tances after  emerging  from  abandoned 
mines? 

The  concepts  summarized  in  these  para- 
graphs suggest  that  In  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  water  treatment  plants  there  are  un- 
explained technological  problems,  and  prob- 
ably as  these  plants  are  constructed  and 
begin  operation  many  additional  problems 
will  develop,  which  at  the  present  time  are 
not  anticipated. 

Immediate  and  positive  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  design  and  operate  various  types  of 
treatment  plants,  esptecially  In  Pennsylvania, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing  regu- 
lations. The  magnitude  of  the  problem  that 
Is  facing  the  coal  Industry  and  water  control 
agencies  is  still  not  fully  realized,  especially 
In  terms  of  its  economic  and  sociological 
Implications. 

[Prom  Mineral  Industries,  January  1967] 
Mine  Dbainage:  The  Htdbolocical  Sbttino — 
Pakt  II         1 1 

THX  WATEXSHCD  |  | 

A  knowledge  of  watershed  characteristics 
and  the  hydrogeologlcal  and  geochemical 
setting  should  afford  a  new  vantage  point 
from  which  to  consider  mine  drainage  prob- 
lems. This  Is  appropriate  since  the  drainage 
basin  represents  the  basic  planning,  develop- 
ment and  management  unit  In  hydrology. 

This  approach  permits  mine  drainage  prob- 
lems in  Pennsylvania  to  be  given  a  broad 
overview  appraisal  In  terms  of  seriousness, 
unique  or  general  character,  and  location. 
Defimng  regions  as  to  the  present  and  poten- 
tial future  economic  Impact  of  mine  drain- 
age on  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  select  areas 
where  treatment  will  result  in  the  greatest 
benefits  for  the  lowest  cost.  Problem  areas 
may  be  divided  Into  two  categories:  first, 
where  management  will  reclaim  or  protect 
watersheds  for  the  least  cost,  stretching  ex- 
isting reclamation  dollars  to  achieve  rapid 
results;  and  second,  where  maximum  In- 
volvement will  be  required  on  a  continuous 
basis  Involving  a  far  greater  cost.  Although 
one  might  think  that  such  a  classification  has 
already  been  made  in  detail,  the  seasonal  and 
daily  variation  of  water  quality  In  relation 
to  stream  flow  has  not  yet  been  established 
on  a  watershed  to  watershed  basis.  This 
type  of  information  is  necessary  when  one 
realizes  that  the  absence  of  certain  aquatic 
species  in  a  given  reach  of  river  may  equally 
result  from  either  water  quality  exceeding 
the  toxic  limit  for  only  one  hour  during  a 
year  or  for  the  entire  year.  If  water  quality 
management  requires  a  design  to  protect 
against  an  occasional  pollution  event  it  Is  an 
entirely  different  problem  from  that  needed 
to  provide  for  continuous  treatment.  Water 
quality  frequency  graphs  showing  percent  of 
time  various  quality  levels  are  likely  to  be 
equalled  or  exceeded  for  each  station  would 
Indicate  the  seriousness  of  pollution  ob- 
served during  the  period  of  record  and  would 
^d  in  making  decisions  for  water  manage- 
ment. ^ 


Becently  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  have  established  continuous  wafer 
quality  monitoring  stations  In  cooperation 
with  various  state  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies. Together  with  existing  stream  gaug- 
ing stations,  these  represent  Inroads  on  the 
problem;  nevertheless,  these  observations 
will  have  to  be  broadened  to  Include  other 
basins  and  existing  gauged  basins  will  have 
to  be  subdivided  into  working  sub-imits. 
These  sub-units  should  Include  drainage 
areas  with  common  geohydrologlcal  and  geo- 
chemical characteristics  relevant  to  mine 
drainage  pollution.  The  extent  and  nature 
of  mine  drainage  pollution  must  be  outlined 
for  each,  as  well  as  extent  of  mining,  date 
mined,  mine  practice,  number  and  location 
of  strip  and  deep  mines,  and  future  mining 
potential. 

Continuous  fiow  and  water  quality  meas- 
iirement  stations  will  have  to  be  established 
for  each  drainage  unit  to  define  the  hydro- 
logical  and  chemical  regime  of  the  water- 
shed. In  many  cases,  this  will  mean  that 
new  basic  data  collection  stations  would 
have  to  be  established  at  selected  sites.  An 
appreciation  of  the  detail  required  may  be 
gained  by  reviewing  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Health's  study  on  Slippery  Rock 
Creek,  Pennsylvania.* 

Before  new  and  costly  management 
schemes  are  Initiated,  over  and  beyond  pres- 
ent legal  requirements,  water  quality  Indices 
should  be  estabUshed  to  determine  the  level 
of  abatement  and  the  treatment  or  control 
required,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  standards 
for  water  quality  might  well  vary  regionally 
as  a  result  of  local  demands  and  problems. 
These  may  Include  biological  requirements, 
quality  requirements  for  Industrial,  munic- 
ipal and  recreation  uses,  and  esthetic  values. 
If  a  watershed  must  serve  all  of  these  uses, 
then  quaUty  requirements  to  achieve  the 
lowest  tolerance  limits  must  be  selected. 
This  Is  not  as  simple  as  It  seems.  For  ex- 
ample, quality  requirements  for  fish  may  de- 
pend more  upon  the  tolerance  limits  of  ele- 
ments In  their  food  chain  rather  than  upon 
the  fish  themselves  or  their  tolerance  at 
various  stages  In  their  life  cycle.  More  basic 
research  will  be  required  to  find  definitive 
answers  to  such  problems. 

As  Indices  are  being  established,  and  as 
drainage  umts  are  defined,  avlalable  and  new 
methods  of  controlling,  abating,  preventing, 
and  disposing  of  mine  drainage  must  be  con- 
sidered within  the  context  of  their  effective- 
ness and  C06t.  The  unique  geohydrologlcal 
and  geochemical  setting  of  one  region  may 
favor  methods  of  watershed  management 
which  differ  from  those  used  In  an  adjacent 
watershed.  Once  technological  alternatives 
best  suited  to  each  region  have  been  deter- 
mined, quality  standards  established,  and 
benefits  evaluated,  engineering  cost  estimates 
can  be  made  for  the  design,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  such  manage- 
ment works. 

To  select  proper  alternatives  sociological 
and  political  factors  as  well  as  costs  and 
technological  advances  must  be  considered. 
Mine  drainage  problems  In  Pennsylvania  are 
far  from  simple.  For  example,  they  Include ; 
(1)  defining  and  demonstrating  methods  of 
controlling  mine  drainage  from  both  active 
and  abandoned  strip  and  deep  mines,  and 
acidic  drainage  derived  from  the  refuse  and 
coal  processing  plants;  (2)  evaluating  the 
success  or  failure  of  earlier  attempts  to  do 
the  same;  (3)  determining  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  educational,  and  technical 
problems  associated  with  mine  drainage,  and 
(4)    appraising   gaps   in   knowledge   gained 

'  Anonymous,  Report  on  Pollution  of  Slip- 
pery Rock  Creek,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Health,  Bureau  of  Environmental  Health, 
Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Pub.  No. 
8,  76  pp.,  1965. 


from  previous  work,  and  any  resultant  short- 
comings. 

Regardless    of    available    manpower    and 
funds,  research  interests,  equipment,  organl- 
zaUonal      responslbUities      that     Influence 
group  research,  and  the  relevance  of  work 
completed  to  date,  we  have  reached  a  time 
when  more  research  effort  must  be  applied 
to  the  overall  problem.    This  research  effort 
must  be  expanded  to  the  field  scale,  and  ade- 
quate instrumentation  and  control  must  be 
provided  to  evaluate  the  success  or  failure 
of  these  demonstration  studies.    Aside  from 
the  previous  work  of   the  U.S.   Bureau   of 
Mines,     Bituminous     Coal     Research,     Inc.. 
Department  of  Health  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  National  Coal  Association, 
Mellon  Institute,  Ohio  Department  of  Health, 
private  consultants,  various  ooal  companies, 
universities  and  other  governmental  groups 
cited  by  Lorenz,'  the  subsilrface  disposal  of 
acid  mine  water  by  Injection  wells,  and  the 
design,    construction    and    operation    of    a 
mine    drainage    neutralization    plant,    both 
of    which    were    cited    in    Part    I    of    this 
article,  represent  examples  of  field  oriented 
demonstration    projects.     Other    important 
broad  scale  field  InvestlgaUons  include  the 
study  of  the  influence  of  strip  mining  on  the 
hydrological  environment  of  parts  of  Beaver 
Creek  Basin,  Kentucky,"  and  the  Joint  fed- 
eral-state control  program  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  region.*    More  demonstra- 
tion projects  beyond  the  pilot  plant  stage 
must  be  established  to  test  the  validity  of 
existing  corrective  measures  or  to  develop 
new  ones,  not  only  to  solve  problems  In  pre- 
viously   mined    areas,    but    also    at    active 
mines.    As  of  January  1,  1967,  legislation  in 
Pennsylvania  demands  that  active  coal  com- 
panies dispose  of  or  treat  their  mine  drain- 
age to  meet  specified  water  quality  reqiUre- 
ments.    HopefuUy,     methodology     wUl     be 
avaUable  to  these  operators  by  this  date  to 
enable   them  to  cope  with   their  problems 
even  though  pollution  by  mine  drainage  will 
still  result  from  abandoned  mines. 

The  demonstration  projects  should  be  se- 
lected to  represent  the  end  member  condi- 
tions to  be  expected  under  various  geohy- 
drologlcal settings.  Each  demonstration 
project  must  have  a  preconceived  research 
design  aimed  at  IsolaUng  variables  and  test- 
ing concepts  and  hypotheses  selected  for 
evaluation.  Many  conclusions  drawn  from 
previous  work  should  be  further  tested  and 
proven  prior  to  their  forming  the  sole  basis 
for  the  expenditiire  of  vast  sums  of  money. 
The  pattern,  natxire  and  frequency  of  meas- 
urement comprising  the  monitoring  network 
must  be  worked  out  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  remedial  measure  has  In  fact  had 
the  predicted  result.  This  point  cannot  be 
overstressed  for  very  little  is  actually  known 
about  the  cause  and  effect  relationships 
where  remedial  measures  have  been  applied 
at  the  field  scale. 

It  has  been  said  that  most  problems  are 
of  an  economic  nature.  Perhaps  this  is  true 
in  the  case  of  treating  polluted  mine  drain- 
age. In  looking  to  the  future  the  economics 
of  the  problem  must  not  be  minimized.  The 
watershed  can  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
In  approaching  this  overaU  question  of  acid 
mine  drainage:  however.  It  does  not  help 
particularly  to  view  the  difllculUes  solely 
from  a  legal,  social  or  economic  angle.  These 
elements  do  not  necessarily  follow  watershed 

=  Lorenz,  W.  C,  ProgresM  in  Controlling 
Acid  Mine  Water,  A  Literature  Review,  U.S. 
Bur.  Mines  Info.  Clrc.  8080,  40  pp.,  1962. 

'Collier,  C.  C,  Influence  of  Strip  Mining 
on  the  Hydrologic  Environment  of  Parts  of 
Beaver  Creek  Basin,  Kentucky,  VS.  Oeol. 
Surv.  Prof.  Paper  427-B,  1962. 

*  Dlerks,  H.  A..  W.  L.  Eaton,  R.  H.  Whalte, 
and  P.  T.  Moyer,  Mine  Water  Control  Pro- 
gram.  Anthracite  Region  of  Pennsylvania. 
VS.  Bur.  Mines  Info.  Clr.  8115.  63  pp..  1962. 
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boundarlee.  Thiu,  In  the  overall  approach, 
watersheda  may  well  be  tbe  basic  pbyslcal 
planning  unlta,  but  when  the  social  and 
legal  sciences  are  to  be  Included  then  plan- 
ning units  may  have  different  boundaries. 

ICAIf  AOXMXNT  Or  MIKK  ORAINAGK  AND  THK  GEO- 
LOCICAL    SVmNG 

Little  has  been  written  concerning  the  roles 
ot  the  BoU  profile,  the  soil  moisture  and 
ground  water  reservoirs  In  the  formation  ol 
acldlo  type  waters,  which  Influence  water 
quality  during  Its  migration  from  recharge 
areas  to  areas  of  ground  water  discharge. 
The  importance  of  dilution  and  neutraliza- 
tion reactions  between  mine  drainage  of  an 
acidic  nature  and  native  ground  water  or  the 
Inter-reactlon  between  mine  drainage  and 
aquifer  and  non-aquifer  materials  Is  not 
fully  xmderstood.  Mine  drainage  eventually 
becomes  neutralized  as  it  is  mixed  with  sur- 
face water  down  watershed.  However,  this 
fact  otters  little  consolation  to  those  who  live 
along  polluted  reaches  of  the  same  water- 
shed. Bleseclcer  and  George '  concluded 
from  their  work  that  the  mixture  of  allca- 
llne  stresims  with  mine  drainage  waters 
eventually  neutralizes  aU  acid  streams  in  the 
Appalachla  region.  As  an  example  they  cite 
the  badly  polluted  upper  Ohio  River  drain- 
age basin  above  and  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Allegheny  River.  The  addition  of  Alle- 
gheny water,  together  with  other  more  alka- 
line tributaries  downstream,  accounts  for 
Improved  water  quality.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising In  view  of  the  hydrogeologlc  and 
geochemlcal  conditions  found  in  various 
drainage  basins.  Figure  1.  from  Biesecker 
and  George,'  shows  areas  where  the  bicar- 
bonate concentration  of  surface  water  ex- 
ceeds, or  is  less  than,  60  parts  per  million. 
Again  this  shows  the  somewhat  regional  na- 
ture of  the  problem.  If  one  superlmi>oees 
these  same  sampUng  points  on  the  geologic 
map  of  Pennsylvania,  they  fall  in  areas  where 
CaCO,  In  the  form  of  limestone,  limestone 
and  dolomite  pebbles  and  rock  flour  con- 
tained in  glacial  till,  lake  sediments  and  out- 
wash  deposits,  and  CaCO,  contained  In  cal- 
careous shales  and  as  cement  In  sandstones 
Is  at  least  present  near  the  land  surface. 
With  further  review  these  regions  can  be 
shown  in  part  to  outline  areas  where  Penn- 
sylvania age  rocks  were  deposited  in  marine, 
brackish,  and  fresh  water  envlrozmients. 
This  Is  especially  Important  since  acid  form- 
ing minerals  &ie  generally  more  abiuidant  in 
marine  and  brackish  sediments  associated 
with  coal  beds  rather  than  In  fresh  water 
sediments.  Also  CaCO,  concentrations  are 
generally  higher  in  fresh  water  sediments 
(excluding  marine  limestones). 

Williams  and  Keith'  attempted  to  relate 
total  sulfur  distribution  In  coal  to  geologic 
factOTs  on  a  regional  level.  They  showed 
that  the  Lower  Klttannlng  coal  exhibits  re- 
gional variations  In  sulfur  content  which  are 
statistically  related  to  regional  changes  In 
overburden,  areas  of  marine  overburden  be- 
ing higher  in  sulfur  than  continental  areas. 
The  Upper  Preeport  coal,  overlain  entirely 
by  conUnental  beds,  showed  no  significant 
regional  variation.  If  acid  potential  or  acid 
formation  derived  from  these  strata  correlate 
with  some  aspects  of  siilfur  distribution,  en- 
vironmental mapping  will  prove  highly  sig- 
nificant.   Williams'  has  shown  that  shales 


*  Biesecker,  J.  E.,  and  J.  R.  George,  Stream 
Quality  in  Appalachia  as  related  to  Coal 
Mine  Drainage.  1965.  VS.  Geol.  Surv.  Clrc. 
626,  27  pp.,  1966.  [Map  showing  areas  not 
Included  In  Record.) 

•  Williams.  E.  G.  and  M.  L.  Keith,  Relation- 
ship Between  Sulfur  in  Coals,  and  the  Oc- 
currence of  Marine  Roof  Beds,  £co7i.  Geol., 
vol.  68.  pp.  720-729,  1963. 

'Williams,  E.  O.,  Marine  and  Presh  Water 
Poaslliferous  Beds  in  the  Pottsvllle  and  Al- 
legheny Groups  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Jour,  of  Paleo.,  vol.  84,  pp.  908-922,  1960. 


above  the  Mercer,  Lowor  Clarion,  TTpper  Clar- 
lOB  and  Middle  Klttannlng  coals  are  of  both 
marine  and  continental  origin.  As  a  major 
start  on  the  problem  WUUama  has  provided 
maps  that  show  the  regional  distribution  of 
environmental  rock  types  above  each  of  the 
major  coal  beds  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  work  already  completed  it  may 
be  possible  to  predict  areas  of  relatively  high 
and  low  sulfur  concentration  In  coals  and 
roof  rocks  and  as  a  result  also  Indicate  areas 
of  high  or  low  acid  potential.  In  addition, 
detailed  mapping  may  be  warranted  to  de- 
fine variations  In  sulfur  distribution,  and  In 
particular,  Indicate  which  sulfur  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  acid  and  Iron  content  of  mine 
drainage.  Reidenouer*  investigated  factors 
influencing  the  local  sulfur  variation  in  three 
selected  coal  seams  and  related  It  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  orig- 
inal peat  swamp.  His  study,  confined  to 
outcrops  of  1. 000  feet  or  less  In  length,  was 
of  the  Clarion  coal  at  the  Krebs  Mine  near 
Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  and  two  benches  of 
the  Lower  Klttannlng  coal  In  a  railroad  cut 
near  Cxirwensville,  Pennsylvania.  A  close 
correlation  was  found  between  sulfur  distri- 
bution and  the  proximity  of  samples  to  top- 
ographic lows  In  the  coal  swamp  fioor.  In 
two  cases  the  highest  sulfur  values  were  re- 
lated to  channels  where  coal  deposition  was 
Inflxienced  by  paleotopography. 

Current  work  being  conducted  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Coal  Research  Board  of 
Pennsylvania  Contract  Number  CR-66  con- 
firms that  sulfur  concentrations  are  highly 
variable  both  vertically  and  horizontally  In 
other  areas,  and  that  a  carefully  selected 
sampling  plan  will  have  to  be  followed  to 
estimate  the  pollution  potential  of  unmlned 
strata.  The  significance  of  a  stratlgraphic 
approach  to  define  acid  potential  was  given 
by  Hanna  and  Brant.*  That  the  variability 
In  sulfur  distribution  may  be  predictable 
once  the  paleoenvironment  In  which  it  was 
formed  Is  understood  was  shown  by  Reiden- 
ouer.»  However,  detailed  studies  of  other 
settings  will  be  required  to  establish  wide- 
spread application  of  this  and  similar  work. 
Therefore,  studies  of  the  character  a^d  dis- 
tribution of  sulfur  bearing  minerals.  In  par- 
ticular, pyrlte  and  marcaslte,  must  be  con- 
tinued on  a  regional  and  local  scale,  coal 
measure  by  coal  measure,  because  vertical 
and  horizontal  distribution  of  sediments  ac- 
companied changes  in  environments  of  depo- 
sition which  varied  In  time  and  space. 
Knowledge  of  these  deposltionai  environ- 
ments and  mapping  of  the  distribution  and 
acid  potential  of  coal  and  associated  strata 
will  allow  for  the  geochemlcal  classiflcatlon 
of  mining  regions  referred  to  earlier.  To 
establish  the  criteria  for  such  mapping  Is  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  study  above  mentioned. 
I.e.  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Reeearch  Board 
Contract  CR-66. 

Knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  sulfur 
bearing  minerals  In  advance  of  mining  may 
dictate  an  alteration  of  the  mining  methods 
to  minimize  pollution  problems.  Selective 
stripping,  removal,  and  safe  burial  of  high 
sulfur  materals  should  be  possible  under 
certain  schemes  of  mining. 

In  areas  where  alkaline  surface  and  ground 
waters  are  present,  there  is  hope  that  mine 
drainage  can  be  treated  and  neutralized  by 
water  resources  management.  This  would 
Include  regulating  the  flows  of  either  mine 
waters    or    Impoimded    alkaline    waters    to 
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achieve  the  desired  quality  of  water  In  regions 
where  the  chemical  characteristics  of  mine 
drainage  and  receiving  waters  Indicate  that 
such  action  would  offer  a  reasonable  alter- 
native. 

The  dilution  and  buffering  potential  of 
acid  water  by  waters  containing  various 
concentrations  of  HCO,  has  been  discussed 
by  Barnes  and  Romberger.'"  They  show,  for 
example,  that  100,000  gallons  of  bicarbon- 
ate free  water  with  pH  of  7  would  be  re- 
quired to  dilute  1000  gallons  of  mine  drain- 
age with  a  pH  of  3  to  achieve  a  final  pH  of  6. 
They  present  equations  which  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  amount  of  diluent  neces- 
sary for  neutralization  to  take  place  where 
various  amounts  of  bicarbonate  are  present. 
A  series  of  seven  diagrams  have  been  pre- 
pared using  different  concentrations  of  bi- 
carbonate which  give  the  Initial  and  final 
pH  relations  as  a  function  of  dilution. 

Although  alkaline  waters  are  not  always 
available  In  mining  regions,  this  manage- 
ment scheme  can  be  applied  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  a  watershed  when  all  other  pos- 
Blbilitles  of  solving  the  problem  at  the  mine 
appear  impractical.  Thus,  water  quality  la 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River  could  un- 
doubtedly be  Improved  by  manipulating  the 
alkaline  tributaries  upstream,  such  as  Bald 
Eagle  and  Spring  Creeks.  Dams  to  Impound 
alkaline  waters  need  not  be  built  exclusively 
to  store  surface  water.  Larger  volumes  of 
water  can  be  stored  behind  smaller  dams 
when  both  ground  water  and  surface  water 
are  Impounded.  A  rise  In  lake  level  at  the 
outlet  of  a  carbonate  valley,  for  example, 
will  raise  the  adjacent  regional  water  table, 
and  hence  store  billions  of  gallons  of  water 
within  previously  unsaturated  rocks.  These 
dams  would  flood  limited  surface  areas  with 
low  evapotransplratlon  losses  and  could  be 
readily  recharged  because  of  the  high  re- 
charge potential  of  carbonate  rocks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  alkaline  bank 
and  a  mine  drainage  polluted  bank  along  a 
reach  of  the  same  river.  This  condition  af- 
fords a  barrier  to  aquatic  life  well  below  a 
point  where  favorable  quality  would  be 
achieved  if  both  waters  were  mixed.  Engi- 
neering works  could  be  designed,  however, 
to  achieve  mixing  Just  below  the  confluence 
where  mine  drainage  enters  alkaline  rivers, 
such  as  that  along  the  Susquehanna.  Con- 
struoUng  these  works  in  the  form  of  concrete 
baffles  and  raceways,  would  represent  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  water  resources  management 
funds  once  the  decision  was  made  to  use 
existing  and  future  engineering  works  for 
mine  drainage  control  as  well  as  for  recrea- 
tion, flood  control,  and  water  supply.  This 
would  require  that  the  location  and  character 
of  such  works  take  Into  consideration  control 
of  mine  drainage  from  abandoned  mines  as 
one  Justlflcatlon  for  the  project  In  advance  of 
Its  design  and  construction. 

In  view  of  the  potential  value  of  watershed 
management  techniques  In  controlling  water 
that  may  ultimately  become  mine  drainage, 
this  type  of  preventive  measure  should  not 
be  neglected  in  basin  planning  where  It  will 
serve  to  increase  the  multipurpose  objectives 
of  such  projects.  Existing  engineering  works 
should  also  be  reviewed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  modlflcatlons  can  be  made  in  struc- 
tures. This,  in  turn,  must  be  weighed  against 
the  long  term  benefits  that  would  accompany 
the  correction  of  pollution. 

In  other  instances  mine  drainage  bypasses 
strata  which  might  alter  the  composition  of 
wastes  under  natural  conditions  If  given  the 
oppKJrtunlty  to  do  so.  Ground  water  runoff 
and  surface  discharge  are  limited  by  precipi- 
tation, evapotransplratlon  losses,  ground 
water  recharge,  surface  drainage  characteris- 
tics, and  the  storage  and  transmisslve  char- 
acter of  rock  strata.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
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variety  of  engineering  pursuits,  including 
mining  operations,  can  greatly  alter  the  sur- 
face water  and  ground  water  recharge  and 
runoff  characteristics  of  drainage  basins, 
often  allowing  mine  drainage  to  bypass  the 
available  treatment  media.  Outlets  to  deep 
mines  such  as  shafts,  haulage  ways,  and  col- 
lapsed overbvirden  constitute  zones  of  In- 
creased or  nearly  infinite  permeability  when 
compared  to  original  strata.  There  is  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  neutralization  reac- 
tions when  mine  waters  escape  from  free 
drains.  Availability,  amount,  and  distribu- 
tion of  neutralizing  strata  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  geohydrological  and  geochemlcal 
classification  cited  earlier.  Where  they  are 
present,  surface  waters  can  be  brought  into 
contact  with  these  strata  by  discharg^g 
them  into  abandoned  mines  which  discharge 
alkaline  waters  (such  a  project  is  underway 
at  the  Barnes  and  Tucker  mine  near  Bames- 
boro,  Pennsylvania).  Other  poBsibilitles  are 
to  divert  surface  water  to  appropriate  strip 
mines,  Inject  waters  to  deeper  aquifers  by 
wells  and  shafts  and  even  irrigate  adjacent 
uplands.  This  is  the  reverse  of  hauling  tons 
of  llmeetone  to  the  neutralization  site. 
Neither  the  available  sites  where  these  meth- 
ods can  be  tried  nor  the  problems  associated 
with  this  method  of  treatment  have  been 
outlined  or  Investigated  in  detail.  The  near 
surface  Van  port  llmeetone  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania may  offer  such  neutralization  sites. 

Aside  from  establishing  methods  of  eval- 
uating the  probable  quality  of  mine  drain- 
age in  advance  of  mining,  the  magnitude  of 
the  overall  future  problem  must  be  reviewed. 
In  some  cases,  this  may  discourage  mining 
in  certain  areas  in  view  of  the  long  term 
responsibility  the  miner  now  has  as  a  result 
of  recent  legislation.  Kinney"  has  shown 
the  Influence  of  mine  drainage  pollution  on 
fish  habitats  In  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Biesecker  and  George  *  indicate  that 
there  Is  a  striking  relationship  between  Kin- 
ney's data  and  coal  production  by  each  state 
in  Appalachla.  A  rough  approximation  of 
the  mine  drainage  problem  by  1980  might 
be  obtained  in  a  similar  maimer  by  compar- 
ing past  coal  production  and  present  quality 
of  surface  and  ground  waters  against  pro- 
jected future  coal  production  and  potential 
water  quality.  This  should  be  done  to  In- 
sure that  regional  abatement  facilities  are 
not  under-designed  for  the  problem  that 
may  arise  If  other  abatement  measures  fall. 
Interim  solutions  may  be  acceptable  by  wa- 
ter resource  planners  so  long  as  they  are  part 
of  a  long  range  program  and  have  not  be- 
come obsolete  for  other  reasons. 

Knowledge  of  the  geohydrologic  setting 
within  each  drainage  unit  would  be  particu- 
larly useful  when  considering  the  ground 
water  reservoirs'  role  in  transporting  and 
neutralizing  mine  drainage  after  it  has  pene- 
trated the  ground  water  reservoir,  and  also 
in  accounting  for  the  source  of  high  alkalin- 
ity in  some  streams.  The  relative  position 
of  sources  of  alkalinity  and  mine  drainage 
within  the  ground  water  flow  regime  should 
be  of  Importance  in  assessing  ground  water 
pollution  by  mine  drainage  and  in  establish- 
ing the  role  of  the  ground  water  reservoir 
Bs  a  potential  treatment  media.  If  CaCO, 
occurs  in  the  direction  of  ground  water  flow 
and  ground  water  has  already  become  con- 
taminated, the  neutralization  media  may  be- 
come coated  with  basic  hydrated  oxides  of 
iron,  hydrated  ferric  sulfate,  or  calcium  sul- 
fate which  eventually  may  armor  the  media 
and  either  stop  or  retard  neutralization.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  ground  water  has  at- 
tained suflDclent  alkalinity  ahead  of  the  pol- 
lution site,  the  neutralization  process  can 
continue.  Barnes  and  Romberger  i"  indi- 
cate that  this  same  principle  may  be  used 


to  treat  water  in  advance  of  its  Inflow  to  a 
mine.  They  state  that  where  the  hydrologlc 
system  Is  simple.  Inflow  may  be  treated  with 
limestone  or,  preferably,  dolomite  to  estab- 
lish a  buffering  capacity  to  counteract  acid 
while  reducing  the  rate  of  acid  formation 
since  catalyzing  bacteria  do  not  thrive  at 
near  neutral  pH's.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions the  bicarbonate  content  for  limestone 
or  dolomite  saturated  water  may  be  600  ppm 
with  a  pH  of  above  8,  which  would  afford  a 
considerable  buffering  capacity. 

These  considerations  should  be  helpful  in 
locating  disposal  sites  for  waste  materials 
associated  with  coal,  since  tailings  are  gen- 
erally high  in  pyrltlc  sulfur. 

More  can  be  achieved  dtirlng  the  mining 
operation  to  minimize  or  prevent  acid  pro- 
duction by  directing  waters  from  pyritlc- 
bearlng  deposits.  Diversion  trenches,  hedge 
hopping  ravines  to  convey  surface  water  away 
from  mine  sites,  drainage  ditches,  etc.,  have 
been  described  by  Lorenz.-  In  some  cases 
dewaterlng  in  advance  of  mining  may  provide 
water  of  suitable  quality  to  meet  municipal 
and  industrial  water  requirements.  Ground 
water  development  must  exceed  the  recharge 
rate  If  dewaterlng  la  to  be  successful  and  for 
associated  strata  to  be  dewatered  by  remov- 
ing water  from  storage. 

With  appropriate  geologic  and  hydrologlc 
information,  the  number  and  spacing  of 
wells,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  pvunped. 
and  the  time  necessary  to  achieve  dewaterlng 
can  be  predicted  In  advance  of  mining.  To 
accomplish  this  the  following  information 
should  be  obtained:  thickness,  distribution, 
and  geometry  of  all  aquifer  and  non-aquifer 
units,  coefficients  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
permeability  and  storage  capacity  of  all  rock 
units  in  and  adjacent  to  coal  beds,  distribu- 
tion and  character  of  recharging  and  "no 
flow"  hydraulic  boundaries  such  as  rivers, 
fault-zones,  stratlgraphic  pinch  outs,  etc., 
hydraulic  potential  distribution  between  and 
among  aquifer  and  non-aquifer  units,  and 
the  area  to  be  mined.  These  data  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Initial  boring  program  used 
to  outline  the  coal  resource  and  from  rela- 
tively few  additional  borings.  Where  nu- 
merous hydrologlc  units  are  present  and 
where  beds  are  heterogeneous  In  character, 
electrical  analog  models  can  be  used  to  pre- 
dict the  time  rate  of  water  level  decline  as  a 
function  of  time,  pumping  rate,  as  well  as  the 
number  and  spacing  of  wells  throughout  the 
mine  district.  The  cost  of  constituting  these 
models  will  probably  be  small  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  derived  (Walton  and 
IMckett.") 

At  the  end  of  mining,  two  alternatives  are 
available:  the  dewaterlng  process  can  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  there  is  a  use  for  the  water, 
or  the  mine  can  be  allowed  to  flood.  This 
latter  may  or  may  not  prevent  the  oxidization 
process,  and  this  should  be  established  in  ad- 
vance of  abandoning  the  mine,  otherwise  de- 
waterlng will  provide  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion during  mining.  Where  two  or  more 
levels  are  mined,  water  quality  derived  from 
each  may  vary.  Under  ideal  field  conditions, 
such  as  at  the  mines  at  Bamesboro,  Penn- 
sylvania, acid  water  and  alkaline  water  mix 
naturally  imderground  so  that  the  final 
drainage  is  satisfactory.  This  might  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the  two  waters  been 
discharged  separately  to  the  land  surface. 

Finally,  mined  regions  should  be  reviewed 
carefully  to  determine  the  potential  uses  of  a 
new  resources,  namely,  the  scarred  Ismdscape. 
To  produce  features  such  as  contour  trenches, 
deep  shafts  and  vast  underground  openings 
would  be  prohibitively  expyenslve  were  It  not 
for  the  coal  extracted.  What  new  uses  can 
be  made  of  these  features?  Many  shallow 
strip  mines  occxir  in  areas  where  mine  draln- 
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age  Is  not  a  problem,  and  many  mines  maka 
excellent  reservoirs  when  excavated  below  the 
water  table.  These  can  be  used  for  boating, 
fishing,  swlnunlng,  or  flsh  propagation.  They 
could  also  be  exploited  as  tourist  attractions, 
and  as  building  sites  for  homes.  Although 
Pennsylvania  has  an  abundance  of  scenlo 
countryside,  reservoirs  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. In  glaciated  areas  of  the  midwest, 
even  the  rough  land  created  by  mining  pro- 
vides a  relief  from  the  monotonous  flatlands. 
In  some  regions  these  areas  are  being  ex- 
ploited In  their  present  form.  Ebclstlng  legis- 
lation in  Pennsylvania  should  be  made  more 
flexible  to  allow  for  new  and  beneflclal  uses 
of  abandoned  mines. 

Abandoned  strip  and  deep  mines  should  be 
considered  a  potential  new  resource.  Where 
they  are  adjacent  to  rail  Lines  or  major  high- 
ways they  can  be  iised  to  store  or  dispose  of 
liquid  wastes  which  accumulate  in  urban 
areas  and,  with  proper  shipping  incentives, 
sites  distant  from  population  centers  might 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Strip  mines  In  up- 
lands could  be  sealed  to  store  vast  quantities 
of  municipal  water  supplies  for  towns  In 
adjacent  valleys,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  costly  storage  tanks.  Since  existing  laws 
do  not  allow  for  such  variances,  they  may 
well  be  short-sighted.  Chemicals,  oil  and 
other  fluids  might  also  find  a  new  home  In 
these  excavations.  Including  deep  mines, 
since  the  evapotransplratlon  losses  from  deep 
underground  "mine"  reservoirs  are  nil.  In 
poorly  drained  metropolitan  areas,  deep 
mines  could  also  be  used  to  dispose  of  excess 
storm  or  flood  waters.  Combined  with  pow- 
er generation  possibilities,  these  falling  wa- 
ters could  generate  electricity  during  peak 
demand  periods.  During  low  demand  periods, 
the  water  might  be  pumped  for  ultimate 
disposal.  Such  a  project  is  presently  being 
considered  in  the  Chicago  region,  where  an 
excavation  would  have  to  be  made  solely  for 
this  purpoee.  Where  mines  are  already  avail- 
able, this  management  scheme  may  well  be 
competitive.  Deep  mine  waters  of  favorable 
quality,  or  waters  that  are  treated  to  meet 
quality  standards,  may  be  pumped  to  aug- 
ment low  flows  of  nearby  rivers.  Billions  of 
gallons  of  water  are  presently  available  In 
existing  abandoned  deep  mines. 

Aside  from  water  quality,  mining  has  had 
a  significant  Influence  on  the  regional  hy- 
drology of  many  watersheds.  In  retrospect, 
surface  runoff  should  be  less  because  of  In- 
filtration and  ground  water  storage  capacities, 
which  are  Increased  through  mining.  When 
settlement  is  completed  collapsed  roof  rock 
will  alter  the  permeabilities  and  porosities  In 
deep  strata  and  the  recharge  potential  to 
these  strata. 

COSCLXTBlOtt 

Many  Ideas  have  been  Incorporated  herein, 
some  already  confirmed  by  considerable  re- 
search, while  others  are  rather  unconven- 
tional, and  even  preliminary  work  on  them 
has  not  yet  been  done.  Many  statements  will 
arouse  controversy  among  workers  in  the 
field;  and.  In  fact  they  have  already  done  so 
among  the  present  authors  reflecting  theU 
own  divergent  opinions  about  some  of  the 
Ideas  set  forth  in  this  article.  This  reflects 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  basic  approaches 
necessary  to  alleviate  water  pollution.  These 
are  &int,  the  implementation  of  procedures 
presently  available,  although  they  are  per- 
haps not  completely  satisfactory,  and  second, 
a  continued  effort  to  arrive  at  more  perma- 
nent solutions.  Thus,  if  some  of  the  ideas 
that  have  been  stated  here  stimulate  think- 
ing along  pioneering  lines,  then  the  goals 
of  the  authors  have  been  achieved.  It  is 
recognized  that  controversy  exists  and  that 
this  is  a  healthy  situation  so  long  as  we 
direct  oiu:  arguments  toward  ultimate  solu- 
tions rather  than  merely  Indulging  in  criti- 
cism. 

The  advent  of  new  laws  In  many  states 
which  dictate,  or  soon  will,  water  quality 
standards,  has  imposed  upon  all  dtlaena  the 
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respoQslbUltjr  of  caring  for  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resources  any  nation  can  have — 
water.  Like  any  abundant  resovirce,  the 
seemingly  endless  supply  of  water  has  led  to 
abuses.  We  are  now  paying  for  these  abuses 
In  both  hardships  and  in  dollars.  It  Is,  there- 
fore. Imperative  that  the  present  generation. 
Including  lawmakers,  Industries,  cities,  the 
scientific  community,  and  the  general  citi- 
zenry, pay  heed  to  past  mistakes,  learn  from 
them,  and  act  cooperatively  so  that  future 
generations  will  not  Inherit  an  even  greater 
problem  than  that  facing  much  of  the  coun- 
try today. 

THE  SCOURGE  OF  VENEREAL 
DISEASE 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remailcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion asking  for  a  maximum  effort  to  help 
eradicate  and  ameliorate  the  scourge  of 
venereal  disease  which  yearly  grows 
worse  in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world. 

In  my  own  area,  radio  station  WINS, 
a  part  of  the  Westinghouse  Group  of 
Stations,  has  been  a  leader  in  calling  this 
great  plague  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic.  TTiey  are  to  be  commended  for  it. 

They  have  done  this  in  association 
with  the  American  Social  Health  As- 
sociation, whose  president,  S.  Dale  Furst, 
Jr.,  and  executive  director,  Earle  Lip- 
pincott,  have  furnished  me  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  joint  statement  by  his  Amer- 
ican Social  Health  Association  in  con- 
junction with  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  American  Vene- 
real Disease  Association,  and  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers,  on  the  subject  of  "Today's  VD 
Control  Problem." 

The  list  of  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee statement  is  indeed  an  impres- 
sive one  and  follows: 

COMMTITSE    ON    THX    JOUfT    STATEMENT     1967 

WUllam  L.  Fleming.  M.D.,  Chairman. 

Colonel  Franklin  L.  Bowling,  MC,  Chief. 
Military  PubUc  Health  and  Occupational 
Medicine,  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

C.  S.  Buchanan.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
American  Venereal  Disease  Association. 

Arthur  C.  Curtis,  MJ3.,  President,  Amer- 
ican Venereal  Disease  Association. 

William  J.  Dougherty,  M.D..  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Preventable  Disease.  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Health. 

WlUlam  L.  Fleming.  MD..  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Preventive  Medicine,  tTnlverslty 
of  North  Carolina. 

Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of 
Health,  Connecticut  Department  of  Health. 

Albert  E.  Heustls,  MJD.,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers. 

John  C.  Hume,  MJ3.,  Associate  Dean, 
School  of  Hygiene  and  PubUc  Health,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

John  M.  Knox,  MD.,  Director,  Department 
of  Dermatology,  Baylor  University,  College 
of  Medicine. 

Oranvllle  W.  Larlmore,  MD.,  Executive 
Committee,  Council  on  Environmental  and 
PubUc  Health,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 


Commander  Harry  H.  Levlne,  MC,  U8NR-R, 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

Earle  O.  Upplncott,  Executive  Director, 
American   Social  Health  Association. 

Berwyn  P.  Mattlson,  MX).,  Executive  Di- 
rector, American  Public  Health  Association. 

T.  Lefoy  Rlchman,  Assistant  Executive 
Director,  National  Commission  on  Commu- 
nity Health  Services,  Inc. 

Lt.  Colonel  Donald  J.  Strand,  MC,  Chief, 
Environmental  Hygiene  Branch,  Department 
of  the  Army. 

Milton  Terrla,  MX>.,  President,  American 
Public  Health  Association. 

Conrad  Van  Hynlng,  Consultant,  American 
Social  Health  Association. 

Jules  E.  Vandow.  MD.,  Director  (Research 
&  Development),  Office  of  Research  Program, 
Planning  and  Evaluation,  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health. 

John  H.  Venable,  MD.,  President,  Asso- 
ciation of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Of- 
ficers. 

Bruce  Webster,  MX)..  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee,  American  Social  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

The  signed  recommendations  are  also 
herewith  enclosed: 

Recommendations 
A  slight  reduction  in  the  reported  national 
incidence  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis 
occurred  In  fiscal  year  1966.  This  should  be 
the  signal  for  an  Intensified  attack  In  order 
to  bring  about  a  progressively  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  Incidence.  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  given  In  those  geographical  areas 
where  rates  are  still  Increasing  or  remaining 
stable. 

The  growing  magnitude  of  the  gonorrhea 
problem  demands  that  aggressive  action  be 
taken  to  bring  it  under  control.  This  re- 
quires the  diligent  work  of  all  private  physi- 
cians who  treat  infected  patients  and  of  all 
state  and  local  health  departments. 

In  school  and  community,  Increasingly  ef- 
fective programs  of  education  about  the 
venereal  diseases  must  be  developed  to  sup- 
port these  efforts. 

Research  to  develop  new  approaches  to 
control,  including  immunizing  agents  for 
both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  may  be  essential 
for  the  eradication  of  these  diseases. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  recom- 
mend: 

I.  That  the  Congress  appropriate  917.500,- 
000  for  VD  control  In  fiscal  1968  to  provide: 
an  Intensified  program  to  reduce  the  Inci- 
dence of  infectious  syphilis  faster;  the  Initia- 
tion of  an  active  campaign  against  the  seri- 
ous menace  of  gonorrhea,  with  Incidence  ex- 
ceeding that  of  1950. 

That  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
grams submitted  by  state  and  city  health 
officers  for  this  Joint  Statement  be  considered 
by  the  Administration  and  the  Congres- 
sional Committees  on  Appropriations  In  de- 
termining the  federal  appropriation  for  1968. 
That  the  recommended  appropriation  of 
•17,500,000  be  allocated  as  follows: 

$11,500,000  for  maintaining  the  VD  con- 
trol program  at  its  present  level; 

•2.500,000  for  intensive  pilot  studies  In  the 
control  of  syphilis; 

•2.000.000  for  Initiating  a  total  campaign 
against  gonorrhea; 

•1,500.000  for  expanding  research,  profes- 
sional training  and  public  education,  with 
one-half  million  of  this  allocation  earmarked 
for  medical  training  of  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

(Note. — In  the  event  that  federal  aid  to 
states  for  VD  control  In  fiscal  1968  is  to  be 
made  available  only  under  the  provisions  of 
the  "Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments  of 
1966".  the  Sponsors  of  the  Joint  Statement 
recommend  that  the  current  federal,  state 
and  community  VD  programs  for  control  of 
the  venereal  diseases  be  considered  a«  com- 
ing within  the  provisions  of  the  section  on 


"Project  grants  for  health  services  develop- 
ment" In  which  provision  is  made  for  "pro- 
viding services  to  meet  health  needs  of  .  .  . 
national  significance." 

Further,  that  State  Authorities,  In  sub- 
mitting applications  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  maintenance  of  successful  VD  con- 
trol programs  In  their  states  and  communi- 
ties, and  for  strengthening  and  intensifying 
them  as  urged  In  this  Joint  Statement,  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  giudellnes  may  be 
changing.) 

II.  That  physicians  In  private  practice, 
who  treat  a  majority  of  persons  Infected 
with  primary,  secondary  and  early  latent 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  the  U.S.,  report 
all  cases  for  follow-up  study  as  recommended 
by  their  professional  organizations,  and  that 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association  and  the 
National  Medical  Association  take  even  more 
Initiative  in  promoting  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate physicians  in  efforts  to  control  the 
venereal  diseases. 

III.  That  a  follow-up  study  to  the  1962 
National  Study  of  VD  Incidence  be  made  in 
1967  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  number  of  venereal  disease  cases  treated 
by  private  physicians;  and  that  the  study  be 
so  designed  as  to  identify  factors  which 
would  Improve  the  reporting  of  these  cases 
to  health  departments. 

IV.  That  in  those  states  where  adequate 
legislation  does  not  yet  exist,  laws  or  health 
department  regulations  be  established  re- 
quiring that  all  laboratories,  public  and 
private,  report  all  positive  laboratory  find- 
ings relating  to  syphilis  by  name  to  the 
health  department  having  Jurisdiction;  that 
in  states  now  having  this  requirement,  state 
and  city  health  departments  Implement 
cMnplete  adherence  to  it  by  all  laboratories. 

V.  That  since  statistics  Indicate  that  forty 
per  cent  of  all  Infectious  syphilis  cases  in 
the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  1966  were 
brought  to  treatment  as  a  result  of  epidemi- 
ology, health  departments  and  physicians  in 
private  practice  accept,  jointiy  and  sepa- 
rately, the  responsibility  for  complete  appli- 
cation of  the  syphilis  epidemiologic  proce- 
dure for  obtaimng  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  been  exposed  to  syphilis  and  bringing 
to  treatment  those  found  to  be  infected. 

VI.  That  since  the  application  of  epidemi- 
ological (preventive)  treatment  to  all  ade- 
quately identified  sex  contacU  exposed  to 
Infectious  syphilis  who  are  clinically  and 
serologically  negative  upon  imtial  examina- 
tion is  now  approved  by  the  vast  majority 
of  state  health  departments,  every  effort  be 
made  to  close  the  gap  between  policy  and 
practice  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  syphilis. 

VII.  That  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hos- 
pital Accreditation  again  consider  as  an 
accrediting  factor  the  reinstatement  of  se- 
rologic tests  for  syphilis  on  all  routine  hos- 
pital admissions.  (Automation  in  perform- 
ing serologic  tests  for  syphliu  is  now  in 
developmental  stages,  and  when  perfected 
should  reduce  the  costs  of  tests  materially  ) 

Vin.  That  In  view  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  military 
and  civilian  health  officials  attempt  to  im- 
prove present  good  cooperation  by  establish- 
ing a  Joint  conmiisslon  to  review,  initiate 
and  take  follow-up  action  on  measures  de- 
signed to  minimize  further  venereal  disease 
Infection  among  both  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  contacts  In  the  civilian 
community. 

IX.  That  state  and  local  departments  of 
education  assure  the  inclusion  of  effective 
VD  education  In  the  school  curricula  at 
appropriate  grade  levels,  and  that  state  and 
city  health  departments  assist  schools  in  the 
provision  of  teaching  materials  and  In  the 
preparation  of  teachers:  that  in  view  of  the 
sharply    increasing    incidence    of    venereal 
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diseases  among  teenagers,  VD  education  In 
the  schools  be  implemented  well  and  rapidly. 

X.  That  community  programs  of  informa- 
tion and  education  about  the  venereal 
diseases  be  further  promoted  by  national, 
state  and  local  civic,  religious,  and  profes- 
sional groups,  and  that  they  lend  their  con- 
tinuing support  to  the  inclusion  of  VD  edu- 
cation In  the  schools. 

XI.  That  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  establleh  a  Commission  of 
Experts  to  study  and  evaluate  present  ap- 
proaches to  the  control  of  the  venereal  dis- 
eases in  the  U.S.  and  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding tlie  efficacy  of  penicillin  prophylaxis 
now  in  use  in  other  countries;  that  the  Com- 
mission attempt  to  expedite  development  of 
new  and  more  effective  methods  of  control, 
including  possible  antibiotic  prophylaxis; 
that  it  explore  the  status  of  existing  research 
efforts  in  Immunology  of  the  venereal  dis- 
eases and  stimulate  a  major  expansion  of 
such  research  through  the  allocation  of  fed- 
eral funds  and  the  encouragement  of  con- 
tributions by  private  foundations. 

XII.  That  since  the  venereal  diseases  are  a 
world-wide  problem,  an  International  Con- 
ference on  venereal  disease  be  held  within 
the  next  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing the  current  status  of  the  control  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  on  a  world-wide  basis 
and  of  bringing  about  an  eicchange  of  new 
approaches  to  control  and  of  new  develop- 
ments in  research;  that  this  project  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  the  International  Union  against  the 
Venereal  Diseases  and  the  Treponema toses 
and  other  international  organizations  work- 
ing In  the  cause  of  VD  control. 

The  New  York  Times  news  Item  of 
Thursday,  March  2  on  these  recommen- 
dations follows: 

Congress  Urged  To  Push  VD  Fight — •n.S- 
MiLUON  Requested  by  Health  Associa- 
tions To  Combat  Disease  Rise — Teenage 
Incidence  Up — Statistics  Indicate  Drop  in 
Syphii,is  But  an  Increase  in  Rate  of 
Gonorrhea 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 
Leading  American  health  authorities,  cit- 
ing a  steady  Increase  in  the  Incidence  of 
venereal  disease — particularly  among  teen- 
agers, requested  yesterday  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate •17.5-mllllon  to  combat  this  public 
health  problem. 

This  amount  represents  approximately  a 
•7-milllon  increase  over  annual  Congres- 
sional appropriations  for  venereal  disease 
control  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  request  was  made  in  a  Joint  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  American  PubUc 
Health  Association,  the  American  Social 
Health  Association,  the  American  Venereal 
Disease  Association  and  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

The  statement,  addressed  to  Congress  and 
appropriate  Congressional  subcommittees, 
calls  for  as  complete  an  attack  against 
gonorrhea  as  the  nation  is  waging  against 
syphilis. 

increase  in  gonorrhea 
It  makes  the  point  that  although  there 
was  a  3.3  per  cent  decrease  In  reported  cases 
of  Infectious  syphilis  in  1966  compared  with 
1965,  cases  of  gonorrhea  had  Increased  8 
per  cent.  Last  year,  reported  cases  of  syphi- 
lis numbered  22.473  and  of  gonorrhea  334,949. 
The  associations  said  that  gonorrhea  pre- 
sented a  particularly  difficult  public  health 
problem  because  women  could  have  the 
disease  and  not  know  It  and  because  anti- 
biotic-resistant strains  of  gonorrhea  bacteria 
were  growing  In  number. 

The  situation  Is  considered  most  serious 
among  teen-agers,  the  associations  reported. 


Teenage  cases  of  syphilis  rose  12.4  per  cent 
In  1964  and  1965,  although  the  national  in- 
cidence for  all  age  groups  combined  re- 
mained almost  constant. 

Furthermore,  the  report  noted,  "the  rate 
of  infection  per  100,000  among  the  15  to  19 
year  old  age  groups  for  both  infectious 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  was  more  than 
double  the  rate  for  all  age  groups  combined 
in  1965'— 24.2  compared  with  11,6  per 
100,000. 

ONE  OUT  OF  250 

"At  least  one  out  of  every  250  teen-age 
boys  and  girls  was  Infected  with  gonorrhea 
in  fiscal  year  1966,"  the  report  states,  add- 
ing that  "since  actual  Incidence  of  Infection 
among  all  age  groups  is  considered  to  be 
four  times  the  reported  incidence,  the  fig- 
ures presented  here  considerably  understate 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem." 

The  figures,  and  the  recommendations 
derived  fiom  them,  were  based  on  a  national 
survey  of  state  health  officers  In  more  than 
100  major  urban  areas  and  upon  statistics  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  the  20  to  24  age  range,  the  associations 
found,  approximately  one  out  of  every  100 
young  men  and  women  contracted  gonorrhea 
in  1965. 

According  to  the  recommendations,  the 
817.5-milllon  appropriation  should  be  allo- 
cated as  follows:  •11.5-mllllon  for  maintain- 
ing the  venereal  disease  control  program  at 
its  present  level;  •2.5-milllon  for  pilot  stud- 
ies In  syphilis  control;  •2-milllon  for  ini- 
tiating a  "total  campaign"  against  gonor- 
rhea, and  •1.5-million  for  further  research, 
professional  training  and  public  education. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem,  and  the 
fact  that  our  youth  at  large  are  so  greatly 
affected,  calls  for  immediate  action. 

While  my  resolution,  which  follows, 
calls  on  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  its  maximum 
effort,  it  is  the  Congress  itself  that  must 
lead  the  way  in  setting  the  goal,  appro- 
priating the  money,  and  having  the  fore- 
sight and  courage  to  speak  out  in  the 
Nation  on  the  subject,  regardless  of  sen- 
sibilities: 

H.J.  Res.  520 

Whereas  gonorrhea  was  the  major  Infec- 
tious disease  In  the  United  States  during 
1966,  with  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  cases 
reported  (If  one  excludes  streptococcal  sore 
throat  and  scarlet  fever  which  are  reported 
together ) ;  and  next  to  measles  with  two 
hundred  and  three  thousand  cases,  syphilis 
follows  with  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  reported 
cases:  and 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  hundred  and 
fifty  teenagers  (fifteen  to  nineteen)  was  re- 
ported to  have  contracted  venereal  disease 
in  1965  nationally,  and  the  astounding  rate 
of  one  of  every  twenty-five  teenagers  was  so 
reported  In  health  statistics  from  one  Im- 
portant metropolitan  area;  and 

Whereas  antibiotics  and  caseflnding  meth- 
ods which  could  eliminate  VD  are  available, 
yet  so  little  or  so  poorly  used  that  the  num- 
ber of  reported  venereal  disease  infections 
per  year  Increased  from  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-one  In  1958  to  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  and  seventy-seven  In 
1966;  and 

Whereas  the  control  and  elimination  of 
venereal  diseases  requires  greater  public 
awareness,  as  well  as  better  voluntary  and 
public  health  programs  of  education,  re- 
search, caseflnding,  and  treatment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Keso2t>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  undertake 
a  maximum  effort  to  ameliorate  and  eradicate 


this  disease  in  conjunction  with  State  and 
local  authorities. 


THE  THREATENED  RAHiROAD 
STRIKE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext^id 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  face  the  grave  possibil- 
ity of  a  crippling  railroad  strike.  The 
strike  would  adversely  affect  the  lives  of 
each  and  every  citizen.  •  In  this  serious 
situation  our  people  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  their  Government  will  exercise 
its  lawful  powers  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

The  railroads  are  semipublic  in  nature. 
At  some  point  their  operations  cannot  be 
left  to  private  determination,  and  become 
of  valid  public  concern.  It  is  infinitely 
preferable  that  the  relations  between 
management,  employees,  and  the  public 
be  conducted  on  a  purely  private  basis. 
Only  when  the  necessities  of  public  well- 
being  are  Involved  should  the  Govern- 
ment invoke  its  powers  and  act  in  the 
manner  which  circumstances  prescribe. 

The  Government  has  already  taken  the 
first  step  in  accepting  its  responsibility. 
The  Congress,  acting  on  President  John- 
son's request,  has  extended  the  "cooling 
off"  period  for  20  days.  It  acted  only  at 
the  last  possible  moment.  The  20  days 
gives  the  disputing  parties  a  little  more 
time  for  concentrated  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  their  problem  or  problems. 

Now  the  President  has  taken  one  more 
step  in  the  hope  of  furthering  a  private 
solution  to  the  dispute.  He  has  ap- 
pointed an  exceptionally  capable  media- 
tion team  which  offers  its  services  to  the 
disputing  parties. 

The  quality  of  this  mediation  team  Is 
proportional  to  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation. Every  m&a  on  it  is  experienced, 
impartial,  honest,  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity, and  completely  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  President 
on  enlisting  a  panel  of  such  high  char- 
acter. I  also  want  to  express  my  hope 
that  the  disputants  will  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  the  panel  in  the  spirit  In  which 
those  services  are  offered. 

The  additional  cooling  off  period  Is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  While  the 
Government  has  done  all  that  it  thought 
expedient  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
Is  stUl  no  certainty  that  It  has  been 
enough  to  avoid  a  strike.  We  must 
search,  therefore,  while  there  is  still  a 
little  time,  for  further  possibilities. 
Three  of  these  suggest  themselves  at  this 
time.  There  may  be  others,  and  if  so, 
they  should  be  advanced  speedily.  The 
three  which  I  have  in  mind  are : 

First.  If  the  railroads  and  the  unions 
seriously  wish  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  to  remtdn  a  purely  private  af- 
fair, they  must  find  some  common  groimd 
of  agreement  within  the  extra  20  days 
given  them. 

Second.  The  mediation  board  must 
come  up  with  some  proposal  which  wUl 
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be  acceptable  to  the  unions  and  to  the 
railroads,  and  which  the  general  public 
will  endorse  as  fair  and  Just. 

Third.  If  neither  of  these  works,  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  control 
of  the  railroads  and  operate  them  until 
such  time  as  labor  and  management  can 
agree  on  matters  now  under  dispute.  It 
is  my  proposal  that  during  the  period 
of  Government  control,  control  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  special  three-man  board 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  full 
power  to  make  all  managerial  decisions; 
and  further,  that  all  proceedings  relat- 
ing to  the  railroads  before  a  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency,  in  which 
the  railroads  are  applicants,  be  halted 
until  the  railroads  are  returned  to  pri- 
vate hands;  and  further,  that  all  labor 
organizations  be  enjoined  against  issu- 
ing any  official  directive  that  might 
cause,  or  tend  to  cause,  any  cessation 
In  the  operations  of  the  railroads. 


HA  WAITS  TALENTS  USED  TO  CRE- 
ATE FOREIGN  CONSUMER  DE- 
MAND FOR  AMERICAN  GOODS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  inform  this  House 
that  my  State  of  Hawaii  has  played  and 
is  contlni^g  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  a  new  program 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  designed,  in  some 
degree,  to  reverse  the  outflow  of  gold. 

Last  October  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce  asked  the  Hawaii  Vis- 
tors  Bureau  to  organize  a  group  of  six 
Hawaiian  performers  for  an  "America 
Weeks"  promotion  In  the  De  Bijenkorf 
Department  Stores  In  Holland.  My 
Dutch  friends  tell  me  that  the  name 
means  "the  beehive."  and  our  fine  per- 
formers helped  to  turn  the  stores  in  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague 
into  beehives  of  activity. 

The  Hawaiian  performances  attracted 
so  many  people  and  so  much  attention 
that  the  Commerce  Department  has 
again  turned  to  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bu- 
reau for  assistance  in  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, and  Belgium  this  spring.  Once 
again,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  re- 
sponded, and  some  of  the  most  popular 
and  best-known  performers  in  the  Is- 
lands will  be  attracting  customers  to 
"America  Weeks"  sales  of  UjS.  merchan- 
dise in  24  European  stores. 

This  new  program,  began  in  the  spring 
of  1966  with  a  series  of  three  retail  pro- 
motions in  France,  and  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed up  with  events  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland. 

It  is  exclusively  designed  to  promote 
overseas  sales  of  U.S.  consumer  goods. 
Four  times  in  less  than  a  year  the  Ha- 
waii Visitors  Bureau  in  Honolulu  has 
been  called  on  to  furnish  beautiful  girls 
and  talented  performers  from  Hawaii  to 
attract  Exiropeans  to  special  sales  of  UJS, 


merchandise  in  continental  department 
stores. 

This  kind  of  program  is  not  entirely  a 
new  idea.  Several  countries,  including 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  have  been 
assisting  "national"  promotions  which 
featured  their  merchandise  in  other 
countries.  We  have  all  seen  American 
department  stores  offering  special  pro- 
motions of  merchandise  from  abroad. 
Many  of  these  stores  have  received  ad- 
vertising allowances  from  the  coimtry  In 
which  the  goods  originated. 

The  program  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  different,  however.  There 
is  no  cash  advertising  allowance,  but 
Commerce  provides  the  stores  with  pro- 
motional assistance  not  readily  avail- 
able through  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels. 

First,  the  store  must  qualify  for  sup- 
port. Working  with  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, a  store  submits  a  proposal  to  Com- 
merce— usually  about  a  year  ahead  of 
the  planned  promotion.  Store  offlclals 
describe  the  kind  of  merchandise  they 
expect  to  buy  and  approximately  how 
much,  though  the  exact  amount  will  de- 
pend on  what  their  buyers  can  find  when 
they  come  to  this  country  to  shop.  When 
the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce 
is  satisfied  that  the  proposal  meets  cer- 
tain Commerce  criteria — that  the  pur- 
chases and  promotional  plans  are  ade- 
quate for  an  effective  "America  Weeks" 
promotion — Commerce  agrees  to  support 
it. 

This  support  consists  of  two  things: 
First,  Commerce  helps  the  foreign  buy- 
ers contact  potential  sellers  in  the 
United  States,  after  telling  the  store 
what  categories  of  merchandise  have 
been  selling  well  In  other  promotions. 
Commerce  usuEiIIy  requires  that  the 
store  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a 
buying  office  in  this  country,  to  get  the 
professional  merchandising  assistance 
needed.  It  is  very  easy  for  an  overseas 
store  to  imderestimate  the  complexity  of 
this  great  country  as  a  source  of  supply. 
Also,  many  of  our  producers  have  not 
yet  begun  to  export  their  merchandise  In 
the  same  aggressive,  intelligent  manner 
that  they  sell  at  home. 

Second,  recognizing  that  the  profes- 
sional merchants  abroad  are  the  best 
Judges  of  what  will  attract  customers  to 
their  stores,  the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce  asks  them  what  kind  of  pro- 
motional assistance  is  required.  This 
might  be  fine  arts.  Wild  West  exhibi- 
tions, outstanding  fashion  shows,  space 
exhibits.  So  far,  Hawaiian  performers 
from  the  Paradise  Isles  of  the  Pacific 
have  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
attractions.  The  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce  requires  only  that 
the  attraction  be  available  at  a  reason- 
able cost  and  that  three  characteristics 
are  present: 

First.  It  must  be  recognizably  Ameri- 
can; 

Second.  It  must  be  sufficiently  general 
in  nature  to  appeal  to  a  large  number  of 
I>eople;  and 

Third.  It  must  be  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  to  reflect  creditably  on  both  the 
store  and  the  United  States. 

Usually  the  promotion  will  employ  a 
specific  theme,  such  as  "Aloha  Hawaii," 


which  will  be  used  by  the  Globus  Stores 
In  Switzerland  beginning  April  22. 
Whatever  the  theme  and  whatever  the 
type  of  promotional  assistance  offered  by 
the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
"America  Weeks"  normally  feature  mer- 
chandise from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Just  a  partial  list  of  the  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise that  have  been  featured  in  re- 
cent promotions  Includes:  Furniture,  tex- 
tlles/llnens,  housewares,  men's,  women's, 
children's,  and  Infants'  ready-to-wear; 
food  products,  outdoor  furniture  and 
equipment,  cosmetics,  piece  goods,  no- 
tions ;  cleaning  materials,  books  and  pub- 
lications, casual  wear  for  men,  women, 
and  teenagers;  glassware,  kitchen  gad- 
gets, bathroom  accessories,  women's 
handbags,  bathing  suits,  paperware.  and 
greeting  cards. 

Many  products  introduced  during 
these  promotions  become  standard  in- 
ventory for  the  store  and  keep  selling 
long  tJter  the  promotion  Is  over. 

Foodstuffs  frequently  are  a  major 
classification  in  these  promotions.  The 
Bureau  of  International  Conunerce  has 
been  working  closely  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  operates  a  similar 
program  for  major  food  chains  through- 
out the  world.  I  am  Informed  that 
communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  have  been  ex- 
cellent. 

Another  feature  of  virtually  all 
"America  Weeks"  promotions  is  the 
travel  promotion  which  encourages  the 
people  to  "Visit  the  U.S.A."  Many  stores 
award  free  trips  to  the  United  States 
through  a  contest  or  drawing,  and  we 
in  Hawaii  are  always  happy  to  see  visi- 
tors from  abroad. 

One  aspect  of  this  program  which  I 
find  particularly  Interesting  is  the  ef- 
fort the  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce makes  to  Involve  private  enter- 
prise to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
Even  companies  whose  products  are  not 
ordinarily  sold  through  department 
stores  are  encouraged  to  find  ways  of 
participating.  For  example  in  the  Rot- 
terdam store  last  fall,  an  American 
sports  car  was  a  good  customer  attrac- 
tion. All  stores  operating  "America 
Weeks"  promotions  are  urged  to  con- 
sider new  and  imaginative  ways  of  show- 
ing unusual  or  little  known  facets  of 
Americana. 

The  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce would  also  like  to  see  American 
cities  and  States  take  an  active  role  In 
these  promotions.  Obviously,  the  store 
running  the  promotion  must  decide 
whether  a  particular  attraction  fits  Its 
theme  and  will  attract  customers.  But 
as  Americans,  I  am  sure  we  would  all  like 
to  see  the  maximum  number  of  cus- 
tomers visit  these  overseas  stores,  and 
buy  U.S.  merchandise  during  "America 
Weeks."  It  is  my  suggestion,  therefore, 
that  private  Industry  and  local  govern- 
ments In  this  country  examine  for  them- 
selves the  possibility  of  selling  their 
products  and  telling  their  stories  through 
the  "America  Weeks"  program  of  the 
Conunerce  Department. 

It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  the  "America 
Weeks"  program  does  sell  American  con- 
sumer products.    The  four  promotions 
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supported  by  Commerce  In  fiscal  year 
1966  resulted  In  $2.5  million  in  pur- 
chases by  the  participating  stores.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
five  promotions  completed — ^two  In  Ger- 
many and  the  one  in  The  Netherlands. 
England,  and  Denmark  restilted  In  piu-- 
chases  of  $1,550,000.  This  spring, 
"America  Weeks"  promotions  are  being 
held  in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Swe- 
den and  purchases  for  these  will  amount 
to  about  $1  million.  In  total,  we  expect 
that  over  $5  million  In  export  sales  will 
have  resulted  from  this  program  In  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  at  a  cost  to  the  UJS. 
Government  of  less  than  $219,000. 
Thus,  we  are  Indeed  getting  a  high  re- 
turn on  our  Investment. 

This  new  initiative  Is  Just  one  facet  of 
President  Johnson's  broad-gage  efforts 
to  expand  exports  and  help  reduce  our 
international  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit. As  one  whose  attention  to  this  pro- 
gram has  been  called  only  recently,  I 
commend  the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce  for  the  quiet  yet  effective  way 
In  which  It  has  carried  out  its  responsi- 
bility. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  UNFAIR 
CRITICS,  AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  I  : 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  had  more  than  his  share  of 
unfair  criticism  and  personal  abusj  from 
his  critics.  We  have  all  heard  these  scur- 
rilous attacks  that  question  everything 
from  the  President's  Integrity  to  his 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  country. 

All  responsible  Americans  will  reject 
such  wild  charges  and  blatant  appeals 
to  emotion.  But  the  fact  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  experiencing  nothing 
very  unique.  There  are  always  those 
among  us  who,  over  the  long  years,  have 
directed  a  steady  stream  of  vilification 
against  practically  every  Incumbent 
President.  | 

I  dare  say  that  one  measurement  of  a 
President's  strength  and  greatness  could 
be  made  by  evaluating  the  ferocity  of  the 
attacks  made  against  him. 

This  same  point  has  been  made  in  an 
Interesting  article  by  James  Marlow,  AP 
news  analyst,  who  had  surveyed  the  Pres- 
idents and  their  critics  since  Washing- 
ton's administration,  and  found — not 
surprisingly — that  nearly  all  of  our  great 
Presidents  have  suffered  unfairly  at  the 
hands  of  their  critics.  They  called 
Washington  everything  from  a  crook  to 
stepfather  of  his  countrv.  and  at  one 
step  he  considered  resigning  because  of 
these  scurrilous  attacks.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  this  article  into  the 
Record: 

Johnson  Crttics  "Mild,"  Histo»t  Rxvkals— 
His  Phidecessors  ENDtmis  Much  Mors 

(By  James  Marlow) 
Washington. — Critics  In   and  out  of  the 

press  badgered  and  tniUmed  him  all  through 


his  presidency.  He  was  called  a  crook,  and 
much  besides.  He  was  rldlciUed  as  the  "step- 
father" of  his  country. 

He  kept  quiet  about  It  most  of  the  time 
In  public.  In  private,  with  his  aides.  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  exploded,  hesitated 
about  a  second  term. 

TTMCONTROLLED    PASSIONS 

One  of  those  closest  to  him,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, later  to  get  his  own  dose  of  criticism 
when  he  t)ecame  president,  told  how  the  fed- 
up  Washington  let  go  at  a  Cabinet  meeting. 

Washington,  Jefferson  wrote,  was  In  one 
of  those  passions  he  couldn't  control,  re- 
gretted his  failure  to  resign,  and  said  "by 
God.  he  had  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in 
his  present  situation." 

President  Johnson  gets  worked  up  about 
the  critics,  too,  in  and  out  of  the  press.  He 
ha«  been  blamed  for  many  things.  Including 
a  "credibility  gap."  But  much  of  It  Is  mUd 
compared  with  what  some  of  his  predecessors 
had  to  take. 

coNsmntzD  a  ctxjiuxn 
President  John  Adams  said  that  If  he  be- 
Ueved  his  critics  he  would  be  the  "meanest 
villain  In  the  world."  But  his  successor, 
Jefferson,  that  staunch  defender  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  even  got  hit  by 
Adams  who  considered  him  a  calamity. 

Jefferson,  besides  the  now  familiar  "hypo- 
crite," was  accused  of  practically  everything 
from  fathering  illegitimate  chUdren  by  his 
slave  women  to  worse. 

Shrewd  Andrew  Jackson  wooed  the  press, 
and  even  had  three  newsmen  in  his  "kitchen 
cabinet."  No  good.  He  got  It.  too.  He  was 
called  a  murderer  and  adulterer.  President 
James  Buchanan  took  so  much  criticism  he 
considered  himself  the  happiest  man  In  the 
country  when  his  term  was  up. 

LINCOLN    NAUE    CALLERS 

His  successor,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  called 
everything  from  being  a  baboon  to  being 
Illegitimate.  One  hostile  newspaper  rejoiced 
at  his  assassination.  The  i>resldent  who  fol- 
lowed Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  was  called 
a  drunk,  starting  with  day  of  his  Inaugura- 
tion. 

President  U.  S.  Grant  had  the  drunk  label 
tagged  on  him.  too.  President  Theodore 
Rooeovelt  got  along  with  individual  news- 
men but  he  resented  criticism  from  wher- 
ever it  came,  and  It  came  often. 

That  didn't  deter  him  from  doing  the 
same  to  his  successor.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Roosevelt  wrote  for  magazines  after  leaving 
the  White  House.  Once,  when  Wilson  hesi- 
tated about  sending  troops  Into  Mexico, 
Roosevelt  said  he  "kissed  the  blood-stained 
hand  that  slapped  his  face." 

When  Wilson,  three  days  after  a  German 
U-boat  had  sunk  the  Lusitanla,  spoke  of 
"being  too  proud  to  fight,"  Roosevelt  called 
him  a  "Byzantine  logothete" — meaning  a 
high-placed  clerk  for  an  emperor — backed  by 
"flubdubs"  and  "molly-coddles." 

Roosevelt  himself  was  described  by  an 
Englishman  as  a  combination  of  "St.  Paul 
and  St.  Vitus."  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
like  Johnson,  was  charged  with  a  "credibility 
gap."  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  got  It 
from  cranks  and  critics  throughout  his  three- 
plus  terms. 

Among  other  things  he  was  called  a  Com- 
munist, worse  than  Stalin,  and  a  mama's  boy 
who  never  earned  a  dime  on  his  own.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  didn't  take  It  quietly, 
like  Washington.    He  hit  back. 

IKK      ESCAPES      LICHTLT 

He  called  one  critic  an  "s.o.b."  and  threat- 
ened to  beat  up  a  music  critic  who  said  his 
daughter's  voice  was  flat.  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower, a  war  hero  before  his  presidency, 
wasn't  Immune,  either.  But,  compared  with 
those  before  him.  he  escaped  lightly. 

It  may  seem  comical  now  but  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  called  an  "extremist." 
He  had  a  thin  skin,  spent  time  trying  to 


track  down  the  origin  of  criticisms.  Once  he 
said  wryly:  "As  I  make  my  views  clear  on 
these  Issues,  then,  of  course.  Increasingly 
some  people  are  not  going  to  approve  of  me." 
Other  presidents  were  left  out  of  this  ac- 
count but  not  because  they  were  not  criti- 
cized.   There  wasn't  enough  room. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  UNFAIR 
CRI1ICS,  AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
In  the  remarks  made  a  moment  ago  by 
the  distinguished  gentlemsui  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays].  I  believe  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  political  affilia- 
tion, look  with  misgiving  upon  the  tor- 
rent of  unfair  criticism  that  has  been 
directed  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  dubious  quarters. 
Some  of  the  language  used  at  a  meeting 
In  the  city  of  New  York  last  week  was,  to 
say  the  least,  outrageous. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  most  difficult  job  on  earth.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  Constructive 
criticism  is  one  thing,  personal  and  de- 
structive attack  quite  another  thing. 

In  the  reports  that  have  come  back 
from  the  meeting  in  Latin  America  last 
week,  there  have  been  glowing  accounts 
of  President  Johnson's  success  in  that 
undertaking. 

And  the  President  has  Just  announced 
he  will  go  to  Europe  next  week  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  late  great  leader  of 
the  German  Republic. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  quite 
right.  The  only  way  apparently  for  a 
President  not  to  be  vilified  is  to  do  noth- 
ing. I  say  to  the  gentleman,  probably 
the  most  criticized  President  in  the  his- 
tory 0!f  the  United  States  was  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest,  the  distinguished 
President  Lincoln,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Republican  Party. 


THE  167TH'S  AIRLIFT  GROUP 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
In  March  1967,  the  military  appropria- 
tions bill  was  before  the  House.  In  the 
interest  of  economy,  the  Defense  Depar* 
ment  had  suggested  that  a  number  of  ..ue 
Air  National  Guard  units  be  deactivated. 
Some  of  us  made  strong  protests.  The 
bill  as  finally  passed  on  March  8,  1967, 
becoming  Public  Law  90-5  after  approval 
by  the  President,  provided  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Air  National  Guard  units  for 
1  year. 

Those  of  us  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  are  very  proud  of  our  unit,  the 
167th,  stationed  at  Martinsburg.  Re- 
cently It  received  International  recog- 
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nltion.  The  case  for  the  unit  is  very  ad- 
mirably put  In  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Martlnsburg  Journal,  a  newspaper 
published  in  Martlnsburg.  on  April  11, 
1967.  I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
as  a  convincing  argument  for  the  con- 
tinued usefulness  of  these  Air  Force 
units  throughout  an  indefinite  future: 
The  167th '8  High  Honor 

MarUnsbwg's  167th  MlUtary  AlrUft  Group 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  "International'" 
honor  It  received  over  the  past  weekend  In 
the  presentation  to  It  of  the  DeBrler  Cup,  for 
"operational  excellence"  during  the  year  of 
1966. 

This  cup  was  won  In  competition  with  all 
other  units  of  the  21st  Air  Force.  Military 
Airlift  Command.  The  "International  flavor" 
of  this  honor  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
21st  Air  Force  operates  from  the  Mississippi 
River  east  to  Calcutta.  India,  somewhat  more 
than  half  way  around  the  world. 

The  winning  of  this  award  should  provide 
even  more  evidence  that  the  167th  should  be 
continued  as  an  operating  unit  of  the  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces. 

U.S.  Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers,  in 
addressing  the  officers  and  men  of  the  167th 
at  the  airport  Sunday,  summed  It  up  prob- 
ably better  than  anyone  else  when  he  stated 
that  "this  honor  you  have  received  today 
speaks  louder  than  anything  I  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Congress  or  anyone  else  can 
say  in  showing  to  the  Pentagon  that  the 
167th  should  continue  in  operation.'- 

Earlier,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  hotel,  Major- 
General  Winston  P.  WUson,  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  In  Washington,  also 
came  forth  with  some  compelling  facts  when 
he  said  that  the  167th  and  other  Air  National 
Guard  units  during  the  current  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  while  still  not  formally  mobi- 
lized has  been  operating  at  60  percent  of  its 
fvUl  active  duty  capability  at  only  23  percent 
of  the  cost.  He  then  added  the  remark  that 
these  kinds  of  statistics  are  treated  with  great 
Importance  in  the  Pentagon  today. 

General  WUson  also  brought  out  the  point 
that  the  167th  Military  Airlift  Group  in  Its 
trained  personnel  represents  an  Investment 
that  would  require  the  expenditure  of 
$28,000,000  to  replace. 

When  a  decision  Is  finally  made  as  to 
whether  the  167th  is  to  remain  activated, 
this  decision,  he  said,  should  be  based  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  hundreds  of  trained  men 
Involved  and  not  on  the  "hardware"  the  unit 
uses.  In  other  words,  these  trained  men  of 
the  167th  can  Just  as  easily  be  transferred  to 
something  such  as  an  aeromedical  mission  or 
air  commando  flying.  The  type  of  plane  they 
fly  is  not  really  Important.  What  Is  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  the  167th  represents 
more  than  600  highly  trained  men  whose 
services  the  government  cannot  afford  to 
lose. 

Again,  our  congratulations  to  our  "citizen 
soldiers"  of  the  167th  Military  AlrUft  Group. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Nazi  regime  during,  and  before. 
World  War  11.  More  than  20  years  have 
passed  since  the  German  war  machine 
was  brought  to  a  halt.  Yet  historians 
and  authors  continue  to  remind  us  of  the 


lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  heinous 
acts  committed  during  Hitler's  rule. 

Although  many  religious  and  national 
groups  suffered  under  Hitler,  none  suf- 
fered more  than  the  Jewish  people.  This 
irrational  prejudice,  when  translated  in- 
to action,  led  to  the  extermination  of  at 
least  6  million  Jews  during  the  war  years. 

Following  this  genocide,  a  verse  from 
Kipling's  "Recessional"— "Lest  we  for- 
get"— became  a  slogan  for  the  survivors. 
These  words  are  emblazoned  on  many  a 
monument  and  may  be  found  in  numer- 
ous publications  as  a  rallying  cry — almost 
a  plea. 

As  I  have  stated,  our  problem  is  not  one 
of  forgetting,  but  rather,  that  even  when 
reminded  of  the  fate  of  these  innocent 
people,  we  are  not  sufficiently  empa- 
thetic  or  aware  of  the  extent  of  brutality 
and  bestiality  which  characterized  the 
Nazis  in  their  treatment  of  the  Jews. 
This  Inadequacy  is  partially  due  to  our 
remoteness  from  the  incidents.  The 
most  heartrending  book  cannot  possi- 
bly portray  the  horror  and  cruelty  borne 
by  the  victims  and  survivors.  However, 
allowing  for  these  limitations,  we  should 
remain  ever  mindful  of  past  instances  of 
gross  Inhumanity,  because  history  can 
repeat  itself. 

Today  I  wish  to  reflect  on  one  of  the 
most  cruel,  extensive,  and  systematic 
Nazi  campaigns  to  exterminate  the  Jews. 
April  19  marked  the  24th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  On  that 
day,  in  1943,  the  40,000  Jews  imprisoned 
in  the  ghetto  made  a  final  effort  to  resist 
Nazi  tyranny  and  regain  the  liberty 
denied  to  them  by  their  oppressors. 

In  October  of  1939,  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n,  Poland  fell 
to  the  Germans.  At  that  time,  there 
were  over  3  million  Jews  living  in 
Poland:  of  these,  330,000  lived  in  War- 
saw. The  Nazis  began  a  program  of  iso- 
lating the  Jews  into  "educational" 
camps,  expropriating  most  of  their  as- 
sets, restricting  them  from  working  in 
key  Industries,  dealing  with  "Aryans," 
traveling  without  permits,  and  worship- 
ing as  a  community.  Jewish  people, 
according  to  the  Nazi  philosophy  of  the 
superrace,  were  less  than  human.  Like 
animals,  they  were  branded.  All  Jews 
above  the  age  of  12  were  forced  to  wear 
a  Star  of  David  on  their  clothing,  which 
was  bitterly  called  a  badge  of  shame. 
In  effect,  Polish  Jews  were  tyrannized 
in  every  sphere  of  activity. 

As  a  means  for  facilitating  the  mass 
annihilation  of  the  Jews,  the  Nazis  in- 
tensified their  concentration  policy.  In 
October  of  1940.  the  Nazi  Governor  of 
Warsaw  decreed  that  all  Jews  in  the  city 
were  to  move  into  a  designated  zone  of 
the  city.  This  settlement  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  Immediately,  with  no  allow- 
ances for  transporting  personal  posses- 
sions. The  boundaries  of  the  ghetto 
were  gradually  shifted  inward  so  that 
the  area  comprised  only  100  square  city 
blocks.  To  crowd  and  worsen  living  con- 
ditions even  more,  the  Nazis  uprooted 
Jewish  families  throughout  Poland  and 
moved  them  into  the  ghetto. 

At  first,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jewish 
sector  were  permitted  to  travel  freely 
outside  of  their  area  for  professional 
purposes.    This   freedom   did   not   last 


long,  for  in  November  the  Nazi  officials 
sealed  off  the  500.000  inhabitants  of  the 
ghetto  with  a  10-foot  brick  wall  and 
barbed  wire  fences. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  population 
was  unemployed.  Sanitation  facilities 
were  either  obsolete  or  nonexistent. 
Without  farmland,  the  Jews  were  de- 
pendent upon  their  captors  for  food  sup- 
plies. Each  person  was  rationed  a  mere 
184  calories  per  day.  Starvation  and 
typhus  epidemics  were  rampant. 

Despite  their  miserable  lot  and  the  de- 
moralizing experience  of  witnessing 
thousands  of  cases  of  insanity,  suicide, 
and  "natural  deaths,"  the  brave  Jewish 
people  attempted  to  live  as  normally  as 
possible. 

Amidst  Nazi  activities  of  terrorizing 
and  betraying  the  Jews,  a  host  of  volun- 
tary aid  and  cultural  programs  sprang 
up.  Public  medical  services  and  soup 
kitchens  alleviated  some  of  the  disease 
and  starvation,  though  these  situations 
were  by  no  means  brought  under  control. 
Children  took  part  in  organized  games, 
sports  clubs,  a  library,  tuid  even  schools, 
though  most  were  maintained  clandes- 
tinely. For  adults,  an  underground 
series  of  courses  in  art.  music,  and  lit- 
erature was  offered.  There  was  cultural 
entertainment,  including  art  exhibits, 
poetry  readings,  musical  concerts,  and 
theater.  There  was  a  remarkable  secret 
society  which  compiled  archives  for  pos- 
terity consisting  of  documents,  diaries, 
memoirs,  photographs,  and  newspapers. 
The  tremendous  value  which  the  Jews 
placed  on  cultural  development,  regard- 
less of  their  suffering,  is  summed  up  in 
this  excerpt  from  the  hidden  documents 
foimd  after  the  war: 

We  want  to  continue  living  and  remain 
free  and  creative  people.  Thereby  we  shall 
stand  the  test  of  life.  If  our  lives  are  not 
extinguished  under  the  thick  layers  of  ashes. 
It  will  be  the  triumph  of  humanity  over  In- 
humanity: it  will  be  proof  that  our  life  force 
is  stronger  than  the  will  of  destruction. 

The  intelligentsia  were  Idealistic,  pre- 
ferring to  attempt  to  foster  the  culti- 
vated life  they  had  led  previously. 
Alongside  this  group,  another  group,  as 
early  as  the  winter  of  1941.  began  trying 
to  recruit  members  for  a  resistance 
group.  Few  agreed  with  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Jews  were  not  armed. 
Moreover,  they  were  fearful  of  the  Nazi 
principle  of  "collective  responsibility." 
which  threatened  the  Jews  with  massive 
reprisal  if  even  a  minority  refused  to 
obey  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  warnings 
of  the  militants  were  validated.  Hitler 
found  that  the  attrition  rate  from  isola- 
tion and  starvation  was  not  as  effective 
as  he  had  anticipated.  The  only  way  to 
liquidate  a  people  determined  to  live  was 
by  direct  and  brutal  murder. 

On  July  22.  1942,  the  ghetto  inhabi- 
tants were  told  that  they  were  to  be  "re- 
settled in  the  East"  in  labor  camps.  By 
orders  of  the  Nazi  Governor,  5,000  Jews 
were  to  be  marched  off  to  the  "Um- 
schlagplatz,"  a  square  on  the  edge  of  the 
ghetto  near  the  railroad  tracks.  They 
were  lured  by  promises  of  7  pounds  of 
bread  and  2  pounds  of  marmalade  and 
by  guarantees  that  every  family  would 
be  able  to  remain  together.    Most  of  the 
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Jews  were  skeptical,  but  eventually  some 
40,000  demoralized  people  were  snared 
by  this  baft. 

As  the  dally  quota  was  raised  first  to 
7.000  and  later  to  10.000,  all  Illusions  of 
hope  vanished.  The  true  destination  of 
the  railway  cars  leaked  back  into  the 
ghetto.  The  trains  stopped  at  Tre- 
bllnka,  Auschwitz,  and  other  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  the  final  path  led  Into 
the  gas  chamber. 

Many  attempted  to  avoid  being 
herded  Into  the  "Umschlagplatz."  but 
they  were  forcefully  evicted  from  their 
homes.  Those  who  challenged  the  po- 
lice were  dragged  out  of  their  hiding 
plEices  and  beaten  at  best;  others  less 
fortunate  were  shot  immediately.  Even 
those  people  who  worked  for  Nazi  firms 
and  those  wealthy  enough  to  bribe  their 
captors  were  not  exempted.  With  the 
exception  of  a  short  lull  In  August,  the 
terror  and  evacuations  lasted  from  July 
until  early  October.  During  that  period, 
the  Nazis  deported  and  massacred  over 
300.000  Jews.  Allowing  for  the  thou- 
sands who  had  died  of  starvation  or 
disease,  the  number  of  Inhabitants  re- 
maining in  the  ghetto  is  approximated 
at  50,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the  original 
population. 

All  optimism  and  hope  for  survival 
disappeared.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
ghetto  was  strained  and  tense  as  the 
prisoners  awaited  their  inevitable  de- 
mise. At  the  same  time,  however,  a  re- 
markable spirit  spread  through  the  Jew- 
ish community. 

During  the  summer  purge,  a  group  of 
Zionist  youths  had  formed  an  under- 
ground movement,  the  Jewish  Fighter 
Organization — ZOB.  The  Inhabitants  of 
the  ghetto  were  extremely  diverse  in 
terms  of  a«e,  background,  and  ideolog- 
ical orientation.  Yet  they  were  being 
systematically  liquidated  by  a  prejudiced 
and  barbaric  regime  because  they  shared 
one  common  characteristic:  they  were 
Jewish.  Faced  with  no  alternative  to 
death,  they  united  with  an  imprecedent- 
ed  determination  to  resist  the  Nazis  to 
their  death.  Ultimately  the  elements  of 
the  ZOB  represented  all  of  the  Jewish 
organizations  in  the  ghetto. 

While  deportations  were  suspended, 
the  ZOB  feverishly  built  up  its  organiza- 
tion and  contacts  with  the  outside.  By 
the  end  of  October,  1942,  the  ZOB  con- 
trolled the  ghetto.  An  underground 
press  released  propagandistlc  lesifiets 
which  leaked  out  of  the  ghetto,  solicit- 
ing help.  A  few  arms  were  donated  by 
the  Polish  People's  Guard,  the  "Aryan" 
underground  movement.  However,  for 
the  most  part,  weapons  were  bought  for 
exorbitant  prices  by  agents  who  traveled 
to  and  from  the  ghetto  through  under- 
ground sewers.  Twenty-two  guerrilla 
units  were  formed  and  trained.  An  in- 
tricate network  of  tunnels  fiuid  attic  pas- 
sageways was  constructed  from  house  to 
house.  Thus,  the  Jews  were  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  confrontation. 

The  first  active  resistance  occurred  on 
January  18,  1943,  when  the  SS  troops 
entered  the  ghetto  to  deport  the  remain- 
ing Jews  to  extermination  camps.  To 
their  surprise,  they  were  met  with  an  at- 
tack of  gimflre  from  all  aides.  The 
armed  struggle  lasted  4  days,  and  the 
Germans  retreated. 


Now  the  Jews  knew  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  Germans  would  re- 
turn en  masse.  Their  intuition  was  cor- 
rect, for  on  February  16,  Hlmmler  or- 
dered the  complete  destruction  of  the 
ghetto. 

After  the  January  resistance,  the  ZOB 
intensified  its  operations.  A  minimal 
amoimt  of  money  was  allocated  to  food; 
most  of  their  funds  were  uised  for  buy- 
ing arms.  With  the  full  support  of  the 
40.000  remaining  Inhabitants,  the  ZOB 
perfected  its  tactics.  The  entire  ghetto 
was  divided  into  districts  with  drilled 
squads  and  a  commander  for  each  post. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19,  1943.  the 
enslaved  Jews  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
observed  their  last  Passover.  The  next 
morning,  the  Nazis  began  their  "final 
solution"  to  the  ghetto  problem. 

The  picture  of  the  Nazi  onslaught  is 
pathetic.  Thousands  of  SS  detachments 
surrounded  the  ghetto  and  rolled  in  on 
tanks  and  cars  mounted  with  machine- 
guns.  One  of  the  most  moving  accounts 
of  the  struggle  tells  of  the  Joy  of  a  group 
of  ZOB  fighters  who  destroyed  a  Nazi 
tank  by  dropping  a  kerosene-filled  bottle 
on  it.  Against  the  heavy,  modem  artil- 
lery of  the  Nazi  troops,  the  Jews  im- 
mediately began  to  defend  themselves 
with  their  scarce  and  homemade 
weapons. 

For  a  week  the  Jewish  fighters  fought 
in  an  organized  manner  throughout  the 
ghetto.  Prom  their  hidden  posts  they 
were  able  to  Infiict  heavy  casualties  on 
the  Nazis.  As  a  result,  the  savage  Nazis 
changed  their  tactics.  Unable  to  rout 
out  the  Jewish  guerrillas,  they  began 
attacking  the  points  of  resistance  one  by 
one  with  grenades,  flame  throwers,  can- 
nons, machineguns.  and  incendiary 
bombs  from  the  air.  The  Jews  re- 
sponded by  setting  fire  to  German  fac- 
tories and  ammunition  depots  In  the 
ghetto. 

Now  the  ghetto  was  a  blazing  inferno. 
Thousands  of  Jews  were  immolated  in 
their  attics;  others  fell  to  their  death. 
Many  retreated  to  the  sewers,  which  the 
Nazis  flooded  or  filled  with  gas.  Un- 
known numbers  committed  suicide. 
Thousands  more  were  buried  under  the 
falling  beams  and  bricks  of  burning 
buildings. 

Fighting  lasted  for  44  days,  when  fi- 
nally there  were  no  more  of  the  exhausted 
and  starving  Jews  to  resist  the  Nazi  elite 
forces.  Only  mounds  of  smoldering 
rubble  were  left  where  once  500.000  Jews 
had  been  enslaved.  Gen.  Jm-gen  Stroop, 
the  Nazi  army  commander  assigned  to 
liquidate  the  ghetto,  reported  back  to 
Hitler: 

The  former  Jewish  quarter  of  Warsaw  is  no 
longer  In  existence.  There  was  a  Jewish 
district  in  Warsaw. 

The  handful  of  Jews  who  were  not 
killed  or  captured  joined  other  resistance 
groups.  Fiom  them,  we  get  our  accounts 
of  this  heroic  uprising. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "Why  did 
the  remaining  40.000  Jews  in  the  War- 
saw ghetto  engage  themselves  in  a  battle 
that  was  clearly  suicidal?"  The  answer 
is  a  tribute  to  the  dignity  of  a  people 
condemned  to  die  by  a  bigoted,  irrational, 
maniac.  Rather  than  go  to  the  gas 
chamber,  they  chose  to  meet  their  death 


in  active  defiance  to  the  oppressive  forces 
which  had  tortured  them  for  3  years. 
By  being  the  first  group  to  rise  up  against 
the  Nazi  regime  openly,  they  set  a  cou- 
rageous example  for  resistance  in  other 
ghettos  and  inspired  their  fellow  Jews 
to  unite  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rubble  remains  in 
Warsaw  where  once  there  was  a  brave 
and  desperate  community.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  worst  single  massacre  per- 
petrated by  the  Nazi  regime.  In  com- 
memorating the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  I  wish  to  pay  my  deepest  respects 
to  the  tragic  victims  of  this  holocaust. 
Let  us  continue  to  be  aware  of  the  past 
and  potential  consequences  of  prejudice, 
lest  we  forget. 


NASA'S  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 
PHILLIPS  REPORT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, I  am  surprised  and  dismayed 
at  the  difficulty  our  committee  has  en- 
countered in  receiving  information  con- 
cerning the  Apollo  tragedy  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  our  com- 
mittee, it  was  revealed  that  some 
13  months  before  the  Apollo  fire  MaJ. 
Gen.  Samuel  Phillips,  Apollo  program 
director,  submitted  a  report  to  the  presi- 
dent of  North  American  Aviation  which 
was  highly  critical  of  that  cc«npany's 
performance  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
tract to  construct  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 
It  was  in  a  North  American  capsule  that 
the  three  astronauts  lost  their  lives  on 
January  27. 

When  asked  to  produce  the  Phillips 
report.  NASA  refused.  With  much  re- 
luctance, the  committee  was  finally  al- 
lowed to  be  shown  a  summary  of  the 
Phillips  report.  The  summary  coincides 
so  closely  with  the  deficiencies  found  by 
the  Apollo  Review  Board  that  it  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  these  deficiencies  did  not 
contribute  directly  to  the  accident. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  relevance  of  the 
Phillips  report  to  the  committee's  inves- 
tigation of  the  Apollo  tragedy,  NASA  still 
refuses  to  allow  the  committee  to  have 
the  Phillips  report.  This  lack  of  candor 
and  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  has  led  the  New  York  Times 
to  suggest  that  NASA  might  stand  for 
"never  a  straight  answer." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have 
straight  answers.  No  sigency  of  govern- 
ment must  be  allowed  to  put  itself  above 
the  Congress.  As  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  we  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  insure  that  tax  money  is 
well  spent  and  that  American  lives  are 
protected.  These  two  issues  are  inherent 
in  the  Apollo  Investigation.  If  we  are 
hindered  in  our  Investigation,  there  will 
be  no  way  to  guarantee  that  the  factors 
which  caused  the  Apollo  tragedy  will  be 
corrected.    NASA  by  its  refusal  to  co- 
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operate  is  doing  a  grave  disservice,  not 
only  to  itself  but  to  the  American  people. 
The  Congress  must  be  given  all  the  facts, 
including  those  which  may  be  embarrass- 
ing to  NASA  and  Its  contractors. 

On  April  19.  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
an  excellent  editorial  which  criticizes 
NASA  for  its  failure  to  reveal  the  full 
facts  concerning  the  Apollo  tragedy. 
The  editorial  correctly  concludes: 

It  U  obviously  the  obligation  of  the  in- 
vestigating Congressional  Committees  to  ob- 
tain all  the  evidence  Irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  any  of  the  principals. 

I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

RrriCEMT   NASA 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  always  cultivated  an  Image 
of  openness  and  candor  with  the  American 
people.  It  habitually  sends  Its  rockets  sky- 
ward before  an  army  of  reporters  and  tele- 
vision cameras.  In  contrast  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  habit  of  hiding  Its  failures  and  pub- 
licizing only  Its  successes. 

It  is  a  new,  and  rather  shocking,  NASA 
Image  that  Is  being  projected  by  the  current 
Congressional  Investigations  Into  the  Afiollo 
tragedy.  One  would  have  expected  that 
NASA  would  make  avEdlable  every  possible 
bit  of  relevant  Information.  But  In  fact 
NASA  has  thus  far  refused  to  make  public 
the  Phillips  report  on  defects  In  the  work  on 
Apollo  carried  out  by  North  American  Avia- 
tion a  year  and  a  half  ago.  And  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Webb  declined  to  tell  a 
Senate  committee  publicly  whether  he  had 
ever  considered  canceling  North  American's 
Apollo  contract.  His  excuse  is  that  such  dis- 
closure might  destroy  the  "Intimate  and  con- 
fidential" nature  of  NASA's  relationships 
with  Its  contractors. 

But  Mr.  Webb  Is  a  public  servant  answer- 
able to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  to  his  contractors.  This  Is  an  investiga- 
tion that  concerns  lives,  not  money.  The 
Space  Administration  cannot  afford  even  to 
raise  the  siisplclon  that  It  may  be  covering 
up  evidence  relevant  to  the  deaths  of  the 
three  astronauts.  Mr.  Webb  certainly  does 
not  want  to  reinforce  the  view  of  cynics  who 
Insist  that  NASA  actually  stands  for  "Never 
A  Straight  Answer." 

It  Is  obviously  the  obligation  of  the  in- 
vestigating Congressional  committees  to  ob- 
tain all  the  evidence  Irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  any  of  the  principals. 


THE  NEW,  NEW.  NEW  REPUBLICAN 
HOUSINa  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  fanfare.  Including  televised,  klieg- 
llghted  press  conference,  the  Republican 
Party  has  today  unveiled  its  much- 
heralded  "Percy  plan"  for  solving  the 
housing  ills  of  the  Nation.  I  am  Indeed 
flattered  that  an  amendment  I  sponsored 
to  the  Housing  Act  of  1966,  and  which 
was  quietly  Inserted  In  the  bill  by  the 
bipartisan  unanimous  action  of  the  sub- 
committee last  year,  now  stands  as  a 
prototype  for  a  bold.  Imaginative,  new, 
new,  new  approach  to  establish  the  pro- 
gressive Image  of  the  Republican  Party. 

There  is  only  one  thing  about  all  of 
the  hoopla  and  publicity  whldi  worries 


me.  It  is  that  the  new,  new,  new  Percy 
plan,  endorsed  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  which  is  essentially  the 
1966  Sullivan  amendment  in  some  new 
Madison  Avenue  raiment,  may  be  seized 
upon  as  an  excuse  for  not  appropriating 
sufficient  funds  this  year  to  carry  out 
the  housing  laws  we  already  have  on  the 
books. 

I  cannot  complain  about  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois in  seizing  upon  someone  else's  good 
idea  for  making  homeownershlp  possible 
for  low-income  families.  After  aU,  I  did 
the  same  thing.  And  we  both  got  the 
idea  from  the  very  same  source:  a 
public-spirited,  nonprofit,  community- 
minded  group  of  citizens  In  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  who  formed  the  Bicentennial  Civic 
Improvement  Corp.  several  years  ago  to 
buy  up  and  rehabilitate  deteriorating 
housing  in  neighborhoods  which  could 
still  be  saved  and  then  assisting  deserv- 
ing, highly  motivated  families  to  buy 
them  on  very  generous  financing  terms. 

WHAT  Is  GOOD  ABOUT  rr  IS  AI.KEAOT  LAW — WHAT 
IS  NXW  MAT  NOT  BE  rEASZBLB 

The  difference  is,  of  course,  that  by 
the  time  the  Percy  plan  was  conceived 
as  a  prospective  national  program  for 
ending  blight  and  giving  poor  families 
a  stake  in  their  own  housing  solution, 
the  basic  idea  had  already  become  law 
and  was  In  the  process  of  being  imple- 
mented by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Republican  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  were  ex- 
tremely cooperative  in  helping  me  write 
the  basic  approach  into  law  last  year — 
it  was  a  unanimous  action  concurred  in 
by  Representatives  Widnall,  F^o, 
DwYiH,  and  Harvey  of  Michigan  last 
year,  as  well  as  by  all  of  the  Democrats 
on  the  subcommittee  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Barrbtt — so  I  never  attempted 
to  try  to  make  it  a  partisan  Democratic 
issue.  By  the  same  token,  however,  the 
bold,  imaginative,  new.  new,  new  Re- 
publican Percy  plan,  in  its  basic  essen- 
tials, can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  parti- 
san Republican  one. 

As  was  brought  out  in  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings  this  morning,  what  is  good 
about  the  Percy  plan  is  already  law,  and 
what  is  new  about  it  may  or  may  not  be 
remotely  feasible. 
sxmcoMMTTTXx  whx  civz  nkw  bill  cakzfui. 

ATTENTION 

There  is  virtually  nothing  about  the 
homeownershlp  features  of  this  plan 
which  cannot  be  put  Into  operation  right 
this  minute  imder  existing  law.  The 
main  point  of  departure  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  turn  over  to  a  foundation, 
without  effective  Federal  regulation  or 
supervision,  programs  which  are  now 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration — PHA — which 
has  had  more  experience  in  the  promo- 
tion of  homeownershlp  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  all  of  the  private  groups 
In  the  country  combined. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  am  sure 
we  will  be  willing  to  give  the  Republican 
bill  careful  attention,  and  evaluate  the 
extravagant  claims  which  have  been 
made  for  it  in  the  cold  light  of  subcom- 
mittee inquiry  and  review. 


Present  law  provides  for  $20,000,000  of 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance — now  available 
by  Presidential  directive — to  lend  money 
at  3  percent  interest  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  St.  Louis  Bicen- 
tennial Civic  Improvement  Corp.  to  buy 
and  rehabilitate  old  housing  and  then 
sell  it,  also  at  3-percent  financing,  to 
families  in  the  same  income  group  as 
those  eligible  for  either  public  housing 
or  rent  supplements. 

The  only  objection  voiced  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  new,  new,  new  Republican 
Percy  plan  is  that  $20  million  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  provide  the  financing 
for  a  home  for  every  low-income  family 
in  America  which  might  like  to  have  its 
own  home.    Very  true. 

ST.    LOUIS    BICENTENNIAL    CIVIC    IMPBOVEIUNT 
CORP.      NOT     A      MEKE     LIST     OF     LETTERHEAD 
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However,  the  implication  that  we  can 
instantly  start  a  mammoth  home-buy- 
ing program  for  every  family  in  the  coun- 
try which  might  want  a  home  Is  certainly 
not  truth  in  housing. 

The  thing  which  makes  the  St.  Loula 
experiment  so  successful  is  that  the 
sponsoring  nonprofit  organization  is  not 
a  mere  list  of  letterhead  names  lending 
their  prestige  to  a  community  effort. 
They  are  men  from  business,  industry, 
and  the  religious  community  who  have 
devoted  endless  hours  of  their  own  time 
to  screening  the  applicant  families, 
working  with  them,  guiding  them,  some- 
times disclpllng  them,  in  order  to  teach 
these  families  about  the  responsibilities 
of  homeownershlp  and  to  help  them  up- 
grade their  living  standards  and  their 
economic  opportunities. 

This  is  not  a  staff  responsibility  alone, 
or  even  primarily.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  organization — 
busy  people  in  their  own  jobs — have  put 
themselves  also  into  this  volunteer,  social 
development  project  with  zeal  and  tire- 
less energy.  If  you  can  find  enough 
leaders  in  each  community  to  be  willing 
to  give  so  much  of  their  time  as  well  as 
their  knowledge  and  experience  and 
wisdom  and  human  kindness  to  such  a 
project,  then  and  only  then,  can  you  have 
a  program  as  successful  as  our  pioneer- 
ing one  in  St.  Louis.  So  this  program 
must  be  launched  on  a  trlal-and-error. 
pilot  basis,  rather  than  as  a  swinging 
publicity  venture  or  partisan  political 
gimmick. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP   PROGRAM   ENACTED  LAST  TEAS 
MUST  BE  TESTED  FIRST 

As  I  understand  the  backgroimd.  a  top 
executive  of  one  of  our  major  corpora- 
tions in  St.  Louis,  who  is  also  on  the 
board  of  the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improve- 
ment Corp.  and  is  a  wholehearted  booster 
of  this  fine  program,  was  the  evangelist 
or  missionary  who  interested  Mr.  Perot 
in  the  St.  Louis  experiment  while  he  was 
nmnlng  against  Senator  Douglas  last 
fall.  Obviously,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  impressed  by  the  St.  Louis 
experiment,  as  he  has  freely  acknowl- 
edged. I  am  glad  he  feels  it  can  be  made 
into  a  much  broader  program. 

But,  at  the  possible  risk  of  being  la- 
beled a  reactionary,  or  standpatter,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  test  out  the 
bnuidnew  Federal  program  which  Is  just 
going  into  effect  under  my  amendment 
— section    221(h) — and    make    sure    It 


works  before  trying  to  Inflate  it  prona- 
turely  into  an  overgrown,  wishful-think- 
ing substitute  for  rent  supplements, 
cooperative  housing,  and  the  other  pro- 
grams to  help  rescue  our  cities  from 
decay. 

I  hope  nothing  I  have  said  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  taken  as  criticism  of  any 
of  the  Republican  Members  for  introduc- 
ing Percy  bills.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
such  widespread  Interest  in  the  serious 
problem  of  urban  housing  needs.  The 
success  we  have  enjoyed  up  to  now  in 
creating  machinery  to  solve  the  problem 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  bipar- 
tisan cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  first  imder 
former  Congressman  Albert  Rains,  of 
Alabama,  and  now  under  Congressman 
Wn.LiAM  A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately,  the  Republicans  on  our 
subcommittee  are  often  very  much  alone 
on  their  side  of  the  aisle  in  support  of 
some  of  our  courageous  housing  pro- 
posals, so  perhaps  this  indicates  a  new 
day  of  more  general  cooperation  among 
their  colleagues  on  the  other  side.  I  hope 
so. 

ON  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIPICATION— 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PROPOSES  BILL- 
BOARDS FOR  MOTELS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  long 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  in  my  1  long  minute. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  for  the  very  fine  remarks  she 
made  with  regard  to  the  Widnall  bill.  I 
understand  I  cannot  refer  to  the  other 
body  and  the  gentleman  in  the  other 
body  who  is  cosponsoring  the  blU  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  but  the 
assurance  of  the  gentlewoman  that  this 
bill  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  Is  welcome  news  for  all 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  thank 
her  for  her  cooperation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
say  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  support  is  being  given  to  the 
Wldnall-Percy-Cramer  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  this  time  in 
order  to  discuss  another  matter,  but  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  men- 
tion that  as  well. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  is  presently 
holding  hearings  with  regard  to  the  $1.8 
billion  highway  beautlflcatlon  bill.  It 
appears  that  the  administration's  atti- 
tude on  this,  as  on  many  other  things, 
is  "Do  not  do  as  I  do  but  do  as  I  say." 
And  to  add  to  this  already  confused 
matter.  I  find  that  the  administration  is 
saying  different  things  through  different 
agencies.  According  to  the  administra- 
tion's present  proposals,  of  the  1.1  mil- 
lion signs  in  America  we  are  supposed 
to  eliminate,  1,014,000.  I  had  called  to 
my  attention  a  very  interesting  pam- 
phlet from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 


istration entitled  "Starting  and  Manag- 
ing a  Small  Motel."  I  want  you  to  know 
how  the  SBA  tells  you  to  run  a  small 
motel: 

Undoubtedly  the  most  extensively  used 
form  of  motel  advertising  Is  the  sign  or  bill- 
board beside  the  highway.  It  serves  as  a 
motel's  Introduction  to  the  greatest  number 
of  potential  guests — 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration speaking  on  this  matter? 
I  must  assume  it  is  because  this  is  being 
quoted  from  a  publication  they  are  send- 
ing out  in  answer  to  how  to  manage  a 
small  motel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  long 
minute.  However,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quoting 
further  from  this  booklet,  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Thousands  of  owner-managers  say  their 
very  existence  depends  directly  on  the  signs 
doing  their  Intended  task. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  they  rec- 
ommend with  respect  to  signs?  I  refer 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  page  47  of 
this  same  booklet  in  which  there  is 
stated: 

Many  motel  operators  find  It  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  start  their  sign  "campaign"  about 
260  miles  from  the  motel — the  average  day's 
drive  for  most  travelers.  Average  highway 
speed  is  about  50  miles  an  hour,  so  a  sign 
every  50  miles  will  remind  travelers  of  your 
business  once  an  hour.  Tour  biggest  sign 
should  be  the  last  one.  the  one  closest  to 
yoiir  motel  (even  In  sight  of  It) . 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  this  Is  what  the  Small 
Business  Administration  says  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  advertising.  How- 
ever, the  proposed  Department  of  Trsuis- 
portation  standards  permit  only  three 
signs  on  any  one  highway  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  signs  on  all  highways. 

I  wonder  if  what  one  is  supposed  to  do 
under  the  Beautlflcatlon  Act  in  order 
to  obtain  the  absorption  of  one  bill- 
board per  every  50  miles  is  to  shift  from 
highway  to  highway,  and  even  then  you 
never  get  to  five  signs  as  recommended 
through  that  process. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Johnson  administration  is.  "If  I 
have  not  said  it  recently,  forget  I  said  it." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM   FOR   THE    BALANCE    OF 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geotlonan 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  and  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  ofthe  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  have  finished  the 
legislative  business  for  this  week. 

The  legislative  program  for  next  week 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  of  Columbia  Day 
and  there  are  eight  bills  scheduled  for 
consideration.  Those  bills  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

HJl.  824,  District  of  Columbia  Canine 
Corps;  HJl.  828,  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  obscene  telephone  calls; 
H.R.  2824.  survivor  benefits  for  widows 
of  police  and  firemen;  HJl.  2897,  to 
equalize  retirement  benefits  for  police 
and  firemen;  H.R.  3931.  to  amend  the 
Charter  Act  of  the  Conference  of  State 
Societies;  HJl.  3973,  to  exempt  from 
licensing  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed by  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment; HH.  7417,  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  and  HJl.  3370,  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  podiatry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration House  Resolution  42,  "to  pro- 
vide for  joint  sponsorship  of  bills." 

Wednesday  there  Is  scheduled  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

For  Thursday  there  is  scheduled  B.R. 
2508,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  standards 
for  congressional  redlstrictlng,  under  a 
closed  rule,  vrith  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  an- 
nouncement is  made  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
further  legislative  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  re- 
ligious holy  days  which  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  expected  to 
honor. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  rollcall  votes  on  aU  except 
procedural  matters  and  rules  may  be  put 
over  from  Tuesday,  April  25.  1967,  and 
Wednesday.  April  26,  1967,  until  Thurs- 
day. April  27. 1967. 

The  SPEABaiR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  would 
not  affect  any  rollcall  accruing  from  leg- 
islation considered  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  No;  this  does  not  apply 
to  M<m<lay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  would  It  be  too 
much  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa again  what  bills  are  scheduled  for 
consideration  on  Tuesday  next? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  bill  to  provide  for 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  bills.  It  is  a 
House  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.    And  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  Wednesday  is  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Is  there  any  indication  that  we  will  be 
considering  a  certificate  of  election  any- 
where or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
there  is  a  certificate  of  election  to  be 
issued  in  an  election  held  In  New  York 
State? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  All  I  know  is  they  have 
not  finished  processing  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wUl  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  certificate  of  election  has  been  re- 
ceived? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  has  not  been  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  give  us  any  idea  as  to  when  we 
might  receive  this  omnibus  bill  from  the 
other  body,  the  tax  incentive  bill  which 
has  now  been  loaded  down  with  every- 
thing including  the  kitchen  sink? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing for  powers  of  prophecy  that  I  do 
not  possess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
does  not  possess  those  powers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


elsewhere.    Had   I  been  here  I  would 
have  voted  to  support  this  resolution. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  24 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  vmder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  70,  on  House  Resolution  443 
today,  a  resolution  in  memoriiun  to  the 
late  Konrad  Adenauer.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  because  of  ofiQclal  duties 


NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ketth]  nmy 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
introducing  a  major  piece  of  novel  and 
comprehensive  legislation.  The  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act,  de- 
signed to  offer  lower  Income  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  own  a  home,  delegates 
the  responsibility  for  attacking  ths  many 
problems  in  the  urban  and  housing  field 
to  the  private  sector.  It  embodies  the 
philosophy  that  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  regenerating  declining  residential 
areas  lies  with  America's  free  enterprise 
system.  The  benevolent,  bureaucracy- 
ridden  big  brother  approach  to  our  urban 
and  housing  problems,  which  favors  the 
costly  but  limited  model  cities  plan,  as- 
simies  that  the  low-income  citizen  Is 
incapable  of  self -motivation  and  in  need 
of  constant  surveillance,  advice,  and 
assistance. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  based  on  a  firm  belief  in  the 
pride  and  self-esteem  which  homeown- 
ership  can  produce.  The  homeowner, 
having  invested  his  time,  his  money,  and 
his  labor  in  his  residence,  is  motivated 
to  take  part  in  community  activities  and 
assume  a  responsible  role  in  maintaining 
the  quality  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation Act  would  create  an  18-member 
Board,  composed  of  top  figures  from  all 
fields  of  American  life.  The  Board  would 
raise  mortgage  money  through  the  sale 
of  Federal  bonds  at  competitive  private 
capital  market  rates.  This  money  would 
be  made  available,  through  nonprofit 
neighborhood  corporations,  to  lower  in- 
come citizens  unable  to  afford  conven- 
tional mortgage  financing.  The  local 
corporation  would  also  be  responsible  for 
selecting  potential  homeowners,  oversee- 
ing the  provision  of  suitable  housing  for 
them,  and  counseling  the  participants  in 
matters  pertaining  to  homeownership, 
such  as  employment,  financing,  and  fam- 
ily planning. 

With  the  exception  of  an  initial  "seed 
fund"  of  $3  million  provided  with  Federal 
funds,  the  financing  of  the  nonprofit 
corporation's  activities  would  be  done 
through  private  channels.  The  Federal 
Government  would  provide,  when  neces- 
sary, repayable  interest  subsidies  on  the 
mortgages. 

In  my  view,  the  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  Act  is  superior  both 
financially  and  philosophically  to  the  ad- 
ministration's reliance  on  rent  supple- 
ments, public  housing,  and  the  model 
cities  program,  which  could  cost  $685 
million  this  year  alone,  and  yet  affect 
only  a  few  communities.  Under  the  new 
plan  being  introduced  today,  there  would 
be  an  Initial  Federal  outlay  of  $13  million 


in  repayable  interest  and  seed  money. 
Just  $10  million  in  interest  subsidy  loans 
could  generate  $333  million  worth  of  pri- 
vate investment  in  housing  under  this 
plan.  Other  private  investment  will  also 
be  involved,  as  the  bill  specifies  that  pri- 
vate financing  resources  must  be  used 
whenever  possible.  In  addition,  once 
the  activities  of  the  Foundation  have  be- 
gun to  arrest  the  decline  in  deteriorating 
residential  areas,  private  rehabilitation 
efforts  will  be  stimulated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  in  housing  and 
urban  matters,  embodied  in  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act,  offers 
a  truly  workable  alternative  to  cumber- 
some, inefBcient  programs  dependent 
upon  Federal  control,  execution,  financ- 
ing, and  management.  A  new  private- 
public  partnership,  with  the  Government 
backing  up  efforts  «md  financing  by  the 
private  sector,  would  attack  the  vital 
problems  of  rebuilding  deteriorating  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  and  providing  de- 
cent homes  for  their  inhabitants.  The 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  provides  a  mechanism  for  bringing 
the  resources  of  the  private  sector  to  bear 
on  problems  that  can  no  longer  be  ap- 
proached in  piecemeal  fashion. 


FRANCE,     NORMALCY,     AND     ECO- 
NOMIC STORM  SIGNALS 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
noted  columnist  John  Chamberlain  in  a 
column  which  appeared  March  25  in 
major  newspapers  dealt  with  European 
trends,  the  risk  of  bridge  building  to  the 
Communist  world  and  the  proposals  of 
a  veteran  foreign  policy  observer,  Clar- 
ence K.  Strelt. 

Here  is  his  perceptive  column: 

FRANCE  Signals  a  Rxtxtui  to  "Normalcy" 

The  French,  In  backing  off  Trom  Oaulllsm 
in  the  recent  parliamentary  elections,  have 
signaled  to  the  world  that  one  more  mile- 
stone has  been  passed  In  the  West  European 
return  to  what  Warren  O.  Harding  called 
"normalcy."  There  are  many  who  welcome 
this  as  evidence  that  the  new  generation  In 
France  as  elsewhere  Is  transcending  the  Cold 
War  and  concentrating  on  local  Issues.  But 
it  could  be  that  the  transcendence  Is  more 
apparent  than  real. 

Among  those  who  think  so  Is  Clarence 
Streit,  the  veteran  former  New  York  Times 
newsman  who  has  been  laboring  these  many 
years  to  make  the  West  safe  against  any  Cold 
War  adversary  by  an  unchallengeable  Union 
of  the  Western  democracies. 

What  Impressed  Strelt  during  a  recent 
tour  of  West  European  capitals  was  the  drift 
toward  the  old  Idea  that  the  separate 
European  nations  could  find  safety  in  a 
complex  system  of  local  understandings,  and 
all  of  them  vulnerable  to  an  economic  crash 
similar  to  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian 
Kredltanstalt  In  the  early  'SOs. 

The  resurgence  of  leftist  parties  In  Prance 
at  the  expense  of  the  center  and  the  Oaul- 
list  rlght-of-center  groupings  doesnt  ex- 
actly portend  a  return  to  the  old  Popular 
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Front  wtlch  Leon  Blum,  the  Socialist, 
headed.  But  It  does  Indicate  that  France 
may  be  hankering  for  the  ■'normalcy"  of 
playing  the  power  game  both  Internally  and 
externally. 

It  Is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  Europe 
Is  essentially  anarchic.  For  those  who 
cherish  Individual  differences,  the  will  to 
resist  coercion  Is  a  wonderful  thing.  But 
as  Strelt  Insists  on  pointing  out.  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  safe  against  the  erosion  of  his 
rights  only  In  a  federation  that  can  protect 
its  borders. 

Europe  Is  reverting  to  a  modern  version  of 
the  old  city  state  mentality  that  ruined 
ancient  Greece  and  led  to  the  rise  of  Rome 
as  a  coercive  empire. 

Strelt  quotes  Helmuth  Schmidt,  a  Socialist 
member  of  the  Bundestag  in  Germany. 
"The  trouble  Isn't  only  in  France,"  says 
Schmidt,  "It's  everywhere." 

De  Gaulle  has  been  trying  to  save  Prance 
from  depression  by  combining  national  sov- 
ereignty with  a  return  to  the  gold  standard. 
As  Strelt  says,  this  was  the  Paris  policy 
40  years  ago. 

In  the  early  'SOs  Prance  quarreled  with 
Washington  over  the  war  debts:  now  It  Is 
quarreling  over  NATO  and  the  alleged  con- 
quest of  Europe  by  the  dollar.  The  French 
have  been  trying  to  combine  a  detente  with 
West  Germany  with  a  new  understanding 
with  Kosygln. 

Well.  In  the  old  Interwar  period  there  was 
a  Locarno  Pact  between  Prance  and  Ger- 
many, a  series  of  French  alliances  with 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania.  The 
middle  was  played  against  the  East,  and 
vice  versa. 

But  when  the  world  depression  hit,  the 
middle  (Hitler's  Germany)  turned  to  the 
East  (the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact),  and  the  reli- 
ance of  the  West  European  countries  on  a 
system  of  balancing  counterweights  simply 
flopped. 

Analogies  are  admittedly  untrustworthy, 
for  no  periods  are  ever  precisely  the  same. 
The  current  danger  Is  not  that  armies  will 
start  marching.  It  Is  that  the  capitalist 
nations  will  cut  their  own  throats  by  fall- 
ing Into  monetary  disarray. 

In  the  '308  an  economic  crash  In  the 
United  States  was  followed  by  world  mone- 
tary collapse.  This  time  the  international 
monetary  collapse  could  come  first:  The 
American  dollar  Is  shaky  because  of  the  ad- 
verse U.S.  balance  of  payments,  the  British 
pound  is  In  trouble  because  of  the  Ineffi- 
ciency of  British  factories  In  producing  for 
export,  and  the  French,  In  effect,  are  helping 
to  turn  gold  Into  a  sterile  thing. 

Since  John  P.  Kennedy's  death  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  had  exactly  18  minutes  In  face- 
to-face  discussion  with  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
No  wonder  the  drift  Is  toward  the  frag- 
menutlon  of  the  'SOs. 

"Bridge  building"  to  the  East  won't  help 
If  the  world  at  the  western  approaches  to 
the  bridges  Is  to  become  a  depressed  world. 
for  In  that  case  the  Communist  Idea  will 
simply  crowd  over  the  bridges  without  a 
shot  being  fired. 


NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  PrainE]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection.    1 1 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
deep  satisfaction  that  I  today  join  in  the 
House  sponsorship  of  the  National  Home 


Ownership  Foundation  Act.  This  meas- 
ure is  lx)th  dynamic  and  unique  and  rep- 
resents a  major  Republican  initiative  in 
the  critical  and  sensitive  field  of  housing 
and  urban  affairs. 

The  seed  for  the  proposal  was  first 
planted  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  while  he  is  the 
prime  sponsor — and  therefore  deserving 
of  special  mention  smd  praise — the  act 
has  been  carefully  studied  during  its  de- 
velopment by  several  of  us,  in  both 
Chambers,  who  believe  that  one  of  our 
country's  foremost  goals  should  be  a  de- 
cent home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family. 

The  legislation  is  neither  a  dressed-up 
version  of  old  ideas  that  never  quite 
caught  fire  nor  is  it  a  hastily  conceived 
potpourri  of  giveaways,  it  is  the  product 
of  a  year's  intensive  study  and  research 
based,  in  large  measure,  on  successful 
pilot  projects  in  several  communities 
across  the  land. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  congressionally 
authorized  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  would  raise  $2  billion  in  pri- 
vate funds  through  the  sale  of  bonds  in 
order  to  provide  mortgage  assistance  to 
lower  income  Americans  unable  to  afford 
and  obtain  conventional  mortgage  fi- 
nancing. Technical  assistance,  budget 
couiiseling,  job  training  and  employment 
opportunities  would  be  stimulated  and 
provided  under  the  program. 

The  specifics  of  the  act  include: 

The  creation  of  a  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation,  whose  18-member 
Board  would  include  top  figures  from  the 
fields  of  finance,  labor,  business,  non- 
profit activities  and  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Six  of  the  members  would  be 
selected  by  the  President.  The  other 
members  would  be  chosen  originally  by 
a  select  joint  congressional  commission 
and  their  replacements  by  the  founda- 
tion board  in  cooperation  with  the  par- 
ticipating local  neighborhood  corpora- 
tions to  be  formed.  No  more  than  two 
could  be  Federal  officials. 

A  $2  billion  mortgage  fund  raised  by 
the  Foundation  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
at  competitive  private  capital  market 
rates.  Mortgage  money  would  be  direct- 
ed to  those  lower  income  citizens  imable 
to  afford  and  obtain  conventional  mort- 
gage financing.  It  is  principally  geared 
to  the  needs  of  those  earning  between 
$3.000-$6,000  per  year,  depending  upon 
the  area  of  the  country.  There  is  not 
presently  a  home  loan  program — public 
or  private — available  to  the  majority  of 
families  in  the  low  income  range. 

The  requirement  of  the  establishment 
of  nonprofit  neighborhood  corporations, 
cooperatives  or  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions to  oversee  the  rehabilitation  of 
housing  units,  the  selection  of  potential 
homeowners,  and  the  training  and  coun- 
seling of  participating  fsunilies.  The 
local  organization  would  be  expected  to 
reflect  both  the  neighborhood  and  in- 
clude local  business,  civic,  professional, 
religious  and  labor  leaders. 

A  technical  assistance  service  which 
would  aid  the  local  corporations  in  plan- 
ning projects,  in  locating  job  training 
and  employment  through  existing  public 
and  private  channels,  and  in  the  coun- 
seling of  potential  home  buyers.  Moneys 
to  conduct  the  program  would  be  raised 


privately,  with  volunteer  services  relied 
upon  from  the  private  sector. 

Where  necessary,  a  subsidy  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  on  the  interest  pay- 
ments only,  which  would  be  repaid  later 
by  the  home  buyer  as  his  incMne  in- 
creases. 

The  development,  in  conjunction  with 
private  insurance  companies,  of  a  plan 
to  insure  mortgage  payments  against 
sudden  disability,  loss  of  job  and  similar 
impairment  to  financial  capacity  which 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  home  purchaser. 

From  the  moment  several  months  ago 
when  I  first  heard  about  the  plan  I  was 
enthused  about  the  prospect  of  having 
the  energy  and  resources  of  the  private 
sector  mobilized  for  public  good,  forti- 
fied by  the  guarantees  and  limited  guid- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  measure  contemplates  an  initial 
Federal  outlay  of  $13  million  in  repay- 
able— with  interest — starting  money,  to 
get  the  act  off  the  ground.  At  no  time 
will  the  annual  cost  exceed  $60  million, 
but  a  fraction  of  the  yearly  price  tag 
envisioned  for  already  approved — but 
less  comprehensive — ^Federal  programs 
such  as  the  model  cities  plan  which  this 
year  alone  is  expected  to  cost  $685  mil- 
Uon. 

In  contrast  to  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, which  will  reach  a  very  limited 
number  of  our  urban  areas,  the  home 
ownership  plan  would  be  available  and 
practical  for  evei-y  city  in  the  country. 

For  example,  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  Utica.  Rome,  Oneida,  Canastota, 
Herkimer,  and  Little  Falls,  to  name  a 
few,  are  doubtful  qualifiers  for  assist- 
ance under  model  cities.  However,  imder 
the  act  I  am  cosponsoring.  they  could 
establish  one  or  more  community  or- 
ganizations and  commence  immediately 
to  rehabilitate  neighborhoods  which  are 
in  need  of  help.  This,  coupled  with 
urban  renewal  and  civic  lietterment  proj- 
ects presently  in  process  would  repre- 
sent a  complete,  instead  of  a  partial,  re- 
development effort. 

It  is  time  something  meaningful  was 
conceived  for  the  areas  of  our  country 
not  in  the  major  metropolis  category. 
These  smaller  areas,  though  confronted 
with  the  same  types  of  problems  as  the 
New  Yorks  and  Chicagos,  have  been 
dwarfed  by  the  urban  giants  and,  imfor- 
tunately,  have  been  relegated  to  the  fine 
print  on  the  bottom  of  the  priority  page 
for  Federal-aid  programs.  What  they 
need  and  deserve  is  a  program  which  will 
equalize  their  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves. The  Home  Ownership  Act  is 
such  a  prognmi  and  merits  our  whole- 
hearted support. 

However,  there  are  other  more  basic 
reasons  for  advancing  this  proposal. 
These  are  perhaps  best  described  by  a 
statement  of  purpose  found  in  the  bill. 
It  reads:  "that  home  ownership  can 
make  an  important  contribution  toward 
promoting  human  dignity  and  self-es- 
teem, the  motivation  to  achieve,  the  con- 
servation and  improvement  of  residential 
neighborhoods  and  community  stability, 
responsibility  and  participation." 

At  the  very  core  of  the  plan  is  the 
concept  of  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves— this  is  the  most  essential  element 
of  all.  Many  times  I  have  stated  that  I 
prefer  the  helping  hand  to  the  handout 
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tor  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  great 
dignity  in  a  dole  or  any  pride  in  a  sub- 
sidy. Only  as  individuals  lessen  their 
total  reliance  upon  society  will  society 
be  able  to  rely  upon  them. 


GAO     TO     INVESTIGATE     FEDERAL 
BUILDING  IN   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
trom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  today  ad- 
vised me  that  It  will  investigate  the  con- 
tractual and  construction  procedures 
involved  in  the  new  $32  million  Federal 
office  building  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  GAO.  which 
commands  the  respect  of  the  taxpayers 
for  its  integrity,  efficiency,  and  conscien- 
tious efforts  to  protect  their  tax  dollars, 
is  going  to  seek  answers  to  the  many  per- 
plexing questions  which  have  arisen  over 
this  multimUllon-dollar  structure. 

I  am  today  forwarding  to  GAO  the 
following  letters  from  Mr.  John  O.  Tomb 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  comments  to 
General  Services  Administration  sum  up 
succinctly  and  Intelligently  the  overall 
reaction  I  am  receiving  from  Cleveland 
residents  for  my  efforts  to  get  the  facts 
on  the  table. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Tomb's  correspondence: 

Clsvklanb,  Ohio,  April  18. 1967. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  E.  MorsHALL, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Mimshaix:  I  believe  you  wlU  be 
Interested  In  the  letter  I  have  Just  written 
to  Mr.  Knott  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, a  copy  of  which  Is  attached. 

In  keeping  with  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
letter,  I  have  forwarded  copies  to  our  two 
Ohio  senators  and  to  Mrs.  Bolton. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  up  yo\ir  laudable  ef- 
forts to  knock  some  sense  Into  the  people 
at  OSA.  There  certainly  la  no  excuse  for 
the  casual,  callous  attitude  they  have  dia- 
played  recently. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Tobcb. 

Aful  18,  1967. 
Uz.  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAji  Mr.  Knott:  As  one  of  the  many  tax- 
payers who  gets  stuck  with  the  cost  conse- 
quences of  the  bumbling  Inefficiency  and 
stupidity  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration— as  evidenced  so  eloquently  by  the 
Incredibly  mismanaged  Job  you  are  currently 
doing  of  putting  up  the  Federal  Office  Biilld- 
Ing  In  Cleveland — let  me  add  my  word  of 
support  to  the  comments  expressed  recently 
by  Representative  William  E.  Minshall.  In 
addition,  let  me  express  my  disagreement 
with  the  efforts  of  your  subordinates  to  Jus- 
tify the  unbelievably  Incompetent  construc- 
tion Job  that  I  have  been  witnessing  out  my 
wlBdow  for  the  past  18  months. 

If  anybody  ever  needed  any  basis  for 
damning  condemnation  of  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy, you  certainly  have  provided  It  to 
us  right  here  In  Erlevlew.  Instead  of  using 
the  Federal  Office  project  as  a  showplace  to 
lUiistrate  how  government  construction  can 
oontribute  to  Improving  the  buUdlng  stand- 
ards of  our  country,  you — and  the  contractors 


you  hired  and  now  seem  so  anxious  to  defend 
In  the  face  of  overwhelming  examples  of  in- 
efficiency and  incompetence — have  simply 
reinforced  the  point  of  view  (that  I  happen 
to  believe  Is  too  readily  accepted  In  our  coun- 
try) that  anything  the  government  does  la 
bound  to  be  shoddy  and  inefficient. 

It  seems  clear  that  If  you  and  your  staff 
had  the  slightest  bit  of  Interest  In  Increasing 
the  standards  of  construction  on  government 
projects,  you  would  have  reacted  to  Represen- 
tative Mlnshall's  recent  criticism  with  some- 
thing a  lot  more  thoiightful,  objective,  and 
constructive  than  the  whitewash  comments 
Issued  by  your  subordinates.  These  were  so 
incredibly  naive  as  to  automatically  and  im- 
mediately cast  doubt  on  the  objectivity  of 
your  Inspectors — to  say  nothing  of  their  per- 
sonal Integrity. 

I  am  BO  disgusted  with  the  self-serving  way 
that  OSA  has  handled  this  entire  matter  that 
I  am  forwarding  copies  of  this  letter  to  our 
senators  and  congressmen.  I  am  asking 
them  to  use  the  OSA's  gross  indifference  to 
Its  inefficient  operations  and  its  obvious  lack 
of  Interest  In  objectivity  as  the  basis  for  a 
thoroughgoing  investigation  of  your  opera- 
tions by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I 
hope  this  leads  to  a  complete  overhaul  of 
both  the  management  structure  and  person- 
nel of  OSA. 

Sincerely, 

John  O.  Toum. 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
URGES  BASIC  REFORM  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION   ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  1965,  and  again  in  1966,  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  expressed  grave  concern 
regarding  the  broad  sweep  of  the  pro- 
posed elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion legislation.  We  were  concerned 
that  under  the  loosely  drawn  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  the  education  effort  in 
this  country  would  be  divided,  overlap- 
ping, and  wasteful.  We  were  concerned 
that  the  State  agencies  and  local  school 
authorities  would  be  deprived  of  author- 
ity to  shape  educational  programs  to 
meet  local  needs.  Centralization  of  power 
in  the  Federal  Government  was  a  theme 
that  ran  through  the  key  sections  of  the 
legislation. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  all 
too  often  the  Federal  support  Intended 
to  Improve  elementary  and  secondary 
education  has  been  used  to  undermine 
State  and  local  Initiative  and  responsi- 
bility. The  administrative  burdens  and 
the  Federal  controls  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  have 
been  Increased  each  year.  Today,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  administers  ap- 
proximately 30  different  programs  in  the 
field  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. The  total  authorizations  for 
these  programs  are  well  above  $3  billion. 
This  proliferation  of  programs  has  thrust 
upon  school  administrations,  question- 
naires, and  accountings.  The  heavy 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 


process  of  educational  decisionmaking 
grows  ever  heavier. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  un- 
warranted Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  local  educational  sys- 
tems be  eliminated.  The  administrative 
conplexlties  and  overload  which  accom- 
pany this  intrusion  must  be  removed. 
Educator  after  educator  has  testified  that 
the  present  system  of  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  programs  is  at  the  root  of  the 
problem.  Under  this  system.  Federal 
control  has  been  maximized  and  an  edu- 
cational program  determined  by  local 
priorities  oould  not  be  established. 

We  believe  that  in  the  education  field, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  fields,  a  system 
of  Federal  tax-sharing  would  provide 
the  essential  funds  without  the  many 
controls  and  administrative  complexi- 
ties that  presently  accompany  Federal 
programs.  This  type  of  reform  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  this  bill.  However, 
as  an  initial  step  in  this  direction,  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  have  recommended 
that  H.R.  7819  be  amended  to  provide 
block  grants  to  the  States  for  education 
purposes.  These  grants  would  replace 
the  multiplicity  of  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  If  this  is  done.  States  and 
local  communities  would  receive  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  that  they  need  with- 
out the  Federal  controls  and  dictation 
that  has  proven  to  be  the  greatest  weak- 
ness of  the  present  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  program. 

Virtually  all  major  groups  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  are  op- 
posed to  placing  In  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  the  sole  power  in  title  in 
to  determine  which  applicant  school  dis- 
tricts are  to  receive  funds  and  which 
educational  purposes  are  to  be  favored 
In  their  use.  The  $S00  million  author- 
ization in  title  in  is  a  gigantic  carrot  by 
which  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
cation  can  "coax"  local  school  systems 
and  even  entire  States  to  adc^Jt  educa- 
tional practices  currently  favored  by  a 
few  Individuals  In  the  U.S.  Education 
Office.  It  Is  not  enough  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  professed  a 
desire  to  turn  over  this  program  to  State 
administration  at  some  unspecified  date 
In  the  future.  State  administration  of 
the  program  should  begin  now.  Title  ni 
projects  must  be  consistent  and  coordi- 
nated with  overall  State  educational 
plans  and  programs.  This  cannot  be 
done  as  long  as  the  control  remains  In 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Once  again,  this  bill  does  nothing  to 
correct  the  inequitable  formula  for  dis- 
tributing title  I  funds  to  local  school 
districts.  Funds  continue  to  be  scattered 
indiscriminately  among  both  wealthy 
and  needy  school  districts.  Under  the 
present  system.  State  education  agencies 
are  imable  to  channel  the  money  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need.  The  proposed 
study  of  the  formula's  obvious  defects  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  this  serious  prob- 
lem. The  jerry-built  distribution  for- 
mula In  title  I  must  be  abandoned  and 
the  formula  advanced  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  must  be 
adopted. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  National  Teach- 
er Corps  recruited   and  controlled  by 
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the  Federal  Government.  Without  ques- 
tion, there  Is  a  need  to  Increase  efforts 
for  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
teachers  for  problem  schools.  However, 
these  eLorts  should  be  made  at  the  State 
and  local  level  and  not  be  controlled  by 
a  Federal  bureau.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  the  agent  for  the 
recruitment,  selection,  assignment,  and 
compensation  of  teachers. 

We  believe  that  teacher  training  for 
problem  schools,  the  prime  objective  of 
the  Teacher  Corps,  should  be  handled 
as  a  part  of  other  on-going  programs. 
For  example,  title  XI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  authorizes  In- 
stitutes for  teachers  who  are  engaged 
or  preparing  to  engage  in  teaching  in 
such  schools.  In  fiscal  1966  and  1967, 
1,046  such  Institutes  were  arranged  with 
43,591  teachers  participating.  This 
highly  successful  program  should  be 
further  expanded  to  meet  the  pressing 
need  for  additional  training  In  this  most 
difficult  area.  Moreover,  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  Initiate 
fellowship  programs  which  he  could 
specifically  design  to  prepare  teachers 
for  problem  schools. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sep- 
arate views  of  HJl.  7819 — Report  No. 
188 — the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 — 11  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
outlined  a  program  to  continue  most  of 
ESEA  after  June  30,  1968,  through  the 
method  of  block  grants  to  the  States. 
This  will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  bill,  HJl.  7819. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill— HH. 
8983 — which  Is  very  close  to  the  precise 
amendment  we  shall  offer,  in  order  that 
all  Members  and  other  Interested  persons 
might  have  a  further  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it  prior  to  debate  on  HJl.  7819. 
The  bill,  and  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, is  designed  to  continue  in  a  better 
form  every  impetus  toward  educational 
Improvement  gained  under  ESEA. 

Colleagues  who  do  not  serve  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  have 
raised  a  number  of  basic  questions  con- 
cerning the  proposed  amendment,  which 
I  shall  briefly  undertake  to  answer. 

First.  Will  programs  for  deprived  chil- 
dren be  reduced? 

No;  the  amendment  will  provide  that 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  block-grant 
funds  allotted  to  any  State  for  any  year 
shall  be  used  for  special  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children  In  at- 
tendance areas  having  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  such  children. 

Second.  Will  these  programs  continue 
to  benefit  private  school  children? 

Yes;  the  block-grant  amendment  con- 


tinues all  of  the  benefits  of  the  present 
act  for  pupils  and  teachers  In  private 
schools.  No  State  plan  could  be  approved 
unless  it  met  the  following  requirements ; 

(2)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  constat, 
ent  with  the  number  of  educationally  de- 
prived  children  attending  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  school  attendance 
areas  selected  for  special  programs,  provision 
will  be  made  for  including  special  educa- 
tiOTMl  services  and  arrangements  (sv^h  as, 
but  not  limited  to,  dual  enrollment,  educa- 
tional radio  and  television,  mobile  education- 
al  services  and  equipment,  and  other  special 
educational  arrangements)  in  which  such 
children  can  participate; 

(3)  provides  that  arrangements  (whether 
through  the  State  educational  agency  or 
some  other  State  agency  or  commission)  for 
the  distribution  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, laboratory  and  other  ijistructional 
equipment,  and  audiovisual  equipment  otuJ 
materials  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils 
shall  incltide  provisions  for  the  loan  of  such 
resources,  textbooks,  equipment  and  materi- 
als on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  Tionpublic  schools. 

Third.  Could  a  State  Ignore  or  short- 
change private  school  pupils  and 
teachers  who  presently  benefit  from 
ESEA  programs? 

No;  at  least  50  percent  of  the  fimds  in 
any  State  must  be  used  for  special  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  which  arrangements  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  children  enrolled  in  private 
schools  must  be  Included;  In  fact,  our 
amendment  spells  out  the  extent  of  such 
arrangements  more  fully  than  does  the 
language  of  the  present  ESEA,  consistent 
with  the  often-expressed  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Also,  at  least  7  percent  of  such 
funds  must  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  mate- 
rials for  the  use  of  pupils  and  teachers 
in  both  public  and  private  schools;  imder 
our  amendment — unlike  ESEA — such 
materials  could  include  laboratory  and 
other  instructional  equipment  on  a  loan 
basis  for  the  use  of  private  school  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Fourth.  But  what  would  happen  if  a 
State  could  not  legally  provide  for  the 
loan  of  textbooks,  instructional  equip- 
ment, and  materials  for  private  school 
pupils  and  teachers? 

In  such  case  the  amendment  provides 
a  "by-pass"  mechanism,  similar  to  that 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  whereby 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  would  arrange  for 
such  loans  of  textbooks,  materials,  and 
equipment  in  that  State  on  an  equitable 
basis  from  the  funds  allotted  to  that 
State. 

Fifth.  Would  your  amendment  In  any 
way  affect  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act? 

Absolutely  not.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
would  apply  to  these  grants  under  a 
State  plan  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it 
applies  to  all  other  Federal  grants  for 
education,  most  of  which  are  admin- 
istered through  a  State  plan. 

Sixth.  Which  ESEA  titles  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  block  grants? 

Title  I.  special  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children;  title  n,  text- 
books and  library  resources;  title  m, 
supplemental  educational  centers;  and 
title  V,  aid  to  State  educational  agencies. 
Title  VI— assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped   children — would   be   con- 


tinued as  a  separate  program  exactly  as 
proposed  in  the  committee  bill.  Title  IV 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  and  is  also  unaffected. 

Seventh.  Does  your  amendment  mean 
that  the  programs  authorized  tv  these 
titles  would  be  discontinued? 

No.  On  the  contrary,  authority  for 
them  would  be  extended  on  a  continuing 
basis,  rather  than  for  a  year  or  two  as 
proposed  in  the  committee  bill,  but  each 
State  would  be  free  to  estabUsh  its  own 
priorities  for  the  use  of  fimds  among 
these  programs,  and  have  added  flexibil- 
ity to  devise  new  programs  to  meet  needs 
not  anticipated  In  ESEA,  and  do  so 
through  a  single  State  plan  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
rather  than  through  a  whole  series  of 
separate  applications. 

Eighth,  What  changes  would  the 
amendment  make  in  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Act  in  fiscal  1968? 

None.  States  and  school  districts 
woiuld  not  have  sufficient  time  to  adjust 
their  planning  for  the  coming  school 
year.  Advance  planning  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  any  program,  and  the  new 
block  grants  would  be  authorized  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  1968. 

Ninth.  What  level  of  funding  do  you 
prwose? 

Initially,  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $3,000,- 
000.000  would  be  authorized.  This  repre- 
sents about  $200,000,000  less  than  the 
maximum  total  authorizations  of  the  pro- 
grams it  would  replace — but  would  still 
be  over  a  $1.5  billion  Increase  In  the 
amount  President  Johnson  has  requested 
for  these  programs  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
We  feel  that  the  authorization  is  ade- 
quate in  view  of  the  present  level  of  fund- 
ing. However,  the  block -grant  program 
would  represent  massive  savings  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  schools,  which 
also  must  be  considered. 

Tenth.  On  what  basis  would  these 
funds  be  allocated  among  the  States? 

The  funds  would  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  acceptable  formula  thus 

far  utilized  for  educational  programs 

the  one  used  for  nearly  10  years  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  without 
a  complaint  from  any  State.  The  for- 
mula simply  allocates  the  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  children 
of  school  age  and  the  relative  Income  per 
child  of  school  age  in  each  State,  which  Is 
the  best  simple  measure  of  every  State's 
relative  need  for  Federal  educational 
funds.  The  formula  limits  the  Income 
factor  so  that  the  "wealthier"  States  are 
not  too  heavily  penalized  and  the  "poor- 
er" States  not  too  heavily  rewarded;  but 
it  does  recognize  that  some  States  have 
less  financial  ability  than  others  to  sup- 
port education. 

Eleventh.  Then  you  do  not  use  the  old 
1960  census  figures  as  in  tlUe  I  of  ESEA? 

No.  The  title  I  "formula"  has  been  a 
terrible  mess;  we  would  use  the  latest 
available  population  and  Income  figures 
regularly  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Under  the  existing  title  I 
formula,  funds  are  being  distributed  this 
year  on  the  basis  of  data  gathered  in 
1959  which  In  many  instances  is  com- 
pletely outmoded.  The  data  for  our  for- 
mula would  be  current  and  accurate. 

Twelfth.  Would  southern  and  border 
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states  receive  less  money  xinder  the  block 
grants  than  under  the  committee  bill? 

No.  That  might  be  true  If  the  Quie- 
Pertdns  amendment  to  ESEA  of  last 
year  had  not  been  suspended  by  the 
committee  bill.  But  the  committee  bill 
suspends  this  amendment  until  every 
penny  authorized  for  title  I  has  been 
appropriated — an  unlikely  event  in  the 
normal  course  of  things — which  means 
that  even  the  1969  authorization  re- 
mains at  less  than  $1.5  billion,  and  that 
the  total  probable  ESEA  authorization 
for  1969  would  be  less  than  $2.6  billion. 
Every  State  except  New  York  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  receive  far 
more  funds  under  the  block-grant 
amendment. 

Thirteenth.  Is  there  not  the  danger. 
In  some  States,  that  inner  dty  schools 
in  major  urban  areas,  or  of  impover- 
ished rural  schools,  might  be  treated 
unfairly  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds? 
No.  Actually,  the  distribution  of  funds 
within  each  State  would  be  far  more 
responsive  to  the  most  urgent  educa- 
tional needs  than  under  the  existing  act, 
which  tends  to  scatter  funds  into  every 
school  district.  The  amendment  would 
require  that  the  State  plan  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  "contains  assurances  that 
the  highest  priority  in  the  use  of  the 
fimds,  will  be  given  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  experiencing  the 
greatest  educational  difQculties  because 
of  such  factors  sis;  (A)  heavy  concen- 
trations of  economically  and  culturally 
deprived  children,  (B)  rapid  increases 
in  school  enrollment  which  overwhelm 
the  financial  resources  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  and  (C)  geographic  isola- 
tion and  economic  depression  in  par- 
ticular areas  of  the  State."  The  Com- 
missioner simply  would  not  approve  a 
State  plan  which  ignored  such  factors 
in  the  distribution  of  funds. 

Fourteenth.  Would  not  this  block- 
grant  approach  decrease  the  load  of 
paperwork  and  administrative  redtape 
engulfing  our  schools? 

Definitely,  and  save  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  education  in  the  process. 
Under  title  m  of  ESEA  alone,  thousands 
of  local  applications  are  funneled  into 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  which 
would  be  eliminated  and  represented  in 
a  single  State  plan.  Moreover,  each 
separate  program  in  ESEA  has  Its  own 
multitude  of  regulations,  guidelines,  ap- 
plications, justifications,  cutoff  dates,  ac- 
coimting,  and  so  forth,  which  could  be 
handled  far  better  under  a  single  State- 
administered  plan  of  attack  on  educa- 
tional problems. 

Fifteenth.  Is  this  a  new  approach  you 
are  taking? 

Not  essentially.  The  State  plan  device 
has  operated  for  40  years  in  distributing 
fimds  xmder  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act,  and  foij^  nearly  10  years  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  as  well 
as  under  a  host  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  it  is  the  device  used 
under  ESEA  for  title  U.  V,  and  VI.  We 
would  simply  combine  a  number  of  pro- 
grams under  one  State  plan. 

Sixteenth.  What  does  this  mean  In 
terms  of  Federal  control  of  education? 

It  greatly  lessens  the  <H«)ortunlty  for 
unwarranted  Federal  Interference  in  our 
schools.    Every  time  we  add  a  new  cate- 


gorical Federal  grant  with  a  new  set  of 
guidelines  we  enormously  Increase  the 
Federal  leverage  in  oiu-  schools;  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  such  grants  by 
combining  them  in  a  single  plan  devised 
by  the  States  to  meet  State  needs,  we 
greatly  reduce  the  chances  of  undue  Fed- 
eral influence.  Our  proposal  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  power  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  in  local  school  decisions. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  esti- 
mated distribution  of  funds  for  fiscal 
1969  imder  the  block-grant  amendment, 
and  under  the  committee  bill — assuming 
an  appropriation  for  title  I  of  less  than 
$2.6  billion  for  that  year. 
Estimated  distribution  of  funds  for  titles  I. 
II.  HI.  and  V  of  ESEA  under  the  block- 
grant  amendment  and  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  for  fiscal  1969 


Estimated 
Slate  amounts 
umier  block- 
ftrant  amend- 
ment 


United  States  and 
outlying  areas 

50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia 


-Mabama 

-Alaska 

Arizona... 

.Arkansas.. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Florida 

Georgia.-... 

Hawaii 

Idaho . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michifran 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nfontana 

Nebniska 

Nevada- 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio..  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  rarolina 

South  Dakota. _ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


S3, 000, 000. 000 


Estimated 

St'.te 

amounts 

under  the 

connniltee 

blllia-ssuiniiig 

approiiriation 

of  U'S.s  than 

%%  400.  OOO.  000 

(or  lille  I 

of  ESEA) 


S2,238.»ll.d63 


2.910.000.000 


Outlying  areas. 


74.  S64. 127 

4.113.410 

30.283.668 

39.088.258 

206. 119.222 
31,768,827 

$28,098,990 
6.390,38.^ 
88.  S97. 972 
88.063.6A0 
n.  671, 947 
14.094.094 

119.475.294 
76, 079,  751 
44.191.479 
35.  134.  269 
62.9M.095 
78,  .53.5. 534 
17.471,949 
S0,99i'>.592 
60.  738. 670 

132,  ,509,  268 
61. 379.  S07 
52,013.966 
64. 100,  525 
13. 277,  485 
23.124.793 
4.  S06.  765 
10,254.911 
70. 052, 005 
23. 3R4. 65.5 

164,  309,  713 

100.  797.  .»5 
13.340.319 

150.  489, 128 
40,  586.  581 
29. 127, 896 

167,773.688 
11.211,904 
56. 841.  fiW 
14. 122. 708 
74. 748. 791 

198.291.363 

21. 925.807 

7.260,961 

77, 1S9. 025 

43,028,933 

36.279.296 

67.615.259 

5. 899. 625 

6.734,337 


2, 181. 835, 132 


51.965,823 

4. 549. 108 

19,951.479 

3U.  445. 818 

181,722.136 

21.587.225 

$23,611,979 

.5, 919, 383 

59,046.544 

59.341.568 

6. 438, 742 

6.802.646 

109,113,471 

41.7llfi.(«3 

32. 0711.  ssn 

22,207.141 

45,  fi44.  .537 

58.  .SSn.  .531) 

8.  929,  164 
3.5,  748.  619 
41.tU0.8U8 
79. 364.  HRl 
43, 627,  769 
45, 147. 131 
51.  )H  12. 194 

8.482.009 

14.322,760 

3.800.320 

5.179.760 

60.914.038 

16. 942.  S46 

234.490.112 

76. 607. 298 

9.  718.  ,195 
85. 023. 863 
30,351,664 
18,  8,53.  730 

110.350.130 

9.267.608 

42.222.430 

11.555,930 

50.112.584 

134,737.327 

8, 597. 931 

4.640.418 

52.955,306 

26, 494, 049 

25, 930. 941 

38. 575. 842 

4.446.151 

10. 686. 262 


80. 000. 000  56. 906. 531 


The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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Elementary  and 


HJl. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  of  1965  to  continue  the  author- 
ized programs  after  June  30.  1968.  through 
block  grants  to  the  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Block  Grants  Amendment  Act  of 
1967."  * 

Part  A — ^Duration  of  and  AtrrHoaiZATiON  roa 
Programs 
Sbc.  101.  (a)(1)  Section  201(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(2)  SecUon  201(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968:  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1968." 

(b)(1)  SecUon  301(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(2)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
proprlated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1968." 

(c)  (1)  Section  501  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.". 

(2)  Section  50Mb)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "$66,000,000". 

(d)(1)  Section  601(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,". 

(2)  Section  601(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$150,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(e)  Section  706(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "June  30.  1968."  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.". 

(f)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.  1950  (Public  Law  815.  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress), Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1968". 

(2)  SecUon  16(15)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962-1963"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1968-1964". 

(g)  Sections  2(a).  3(b).  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  wherever  It  occurs  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

Part  B — Block  Orants  to  the  States  for 
CoNTiNuiNO   Educational   Progress 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
designated as  Utie  vni,  and  the  secUons 
redesignated  accordingly,  and  all  references 
to  any  such  section  in  that  or  any  other  law. 
or  In  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  amended  so 
as  to  refer  to  such  section  as  so  redesignated. 

(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  In- 
sertmg  a  new  title  VII  as  follows: 

"TrrLE    vn — block    grants    to    the    states 

FOR    continuing    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS 

"Authorization  on  continuing  basis 
"Sec.  701.  (a)  To  the  end  of  enhancing 
the  fundamental  capability  of  the  several 
States  to  make  effective  progress  In  meeting 
educational  needs,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
type  of  programs  Initiated  under  other  Fed- 
eral educational  legislation  without  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  Inherent  In  a  pro- 
liferation of  categorical  Federal  grants,  tbe 
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CommlRsloner  Is  authorized  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  broad  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  part,  and  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Ck>ngrese 
that  these  grants  will  replace  those  au- 
thorized under  titles  I,  n,  m,  and  V  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,000, 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
continued  educational  progress. 

"Allotment  of  funds 
"Sec.  702.  (a)  (1)  From  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  In  exceee  of  3  per  cen- 
tum thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and,  first, 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  under  this 
title,  and  then  may  use  reserved  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  and  contracts 
for  special  projects  and  educational  plan- 
ning as  provided  in  section  707.  From  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
remainder  as  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

"(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (8) ) .  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States. 

"(2)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  the  product  of 
(A)  50  per  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  Income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  Income  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  United  States, 
except  that  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  33  Vj  per  centum  or  more 
than  66%  per  centum.  The  allotment  raUoe 
shall  be  computed  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 
"(3)  pyjF  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(A)  The  term  'child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  Inclusive. 
"(B)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"(C)  The  term  'Income  per  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  State  or  for  the  United  States 
means  the  total  personal  Income  for  the  State 
and  the  United  States,  respectively,  divided 
by  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  In 
such  State  and  In  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subeecUon  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proporUonate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year. 

"uses  of  federal  funds 
"Sec.  703.  Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
used.   In   accordance  with   applications   ap- 
proved under  section  704,  fop — 


"(1)  programs  and  projects  (Including  the 
acqulslUon  of  equipment  and,  where  neces- 
sary, the  construction  of  school  facilities) 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, and  which  give  the  highest  priority  to 
school  attendance  areas  having  high  concen- 
trations of  such  children; 

"(2)  the  provision  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  and  audio-visual  equipment  for 
use  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  State; 

"(3)  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
supplementary  educational  centers  to  serve 
broad  educational  needs  by  involving  the 
educational,  cultural,  and  artistic  resources 
of  communities  and  by  conducting  experi- 
mental and  Innovative  programs  related  to 
regional  and  national  programs  of  educa- 
tional research  and  development; 

"(4)  the  strengthening  of  State  leader- 
ship and  supervision  provided  through  the 
State  educational  agencies,  and  the  Initia- 
tion of  comprehensive  educational  planning 
to  Identify  and  attack  educational  problems 
on  a  continuing  basis; 

"(5)  the  provision  of  educational  testing 
and  counseling  and  guidance  services  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

"(6)  the  Improvement  of  in-service 
teacher  education  programs,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  efforts  to  Improve  the  re- 
cruitment of  teachers,  particularly  for  serv- 
ice m  Inner-clty  and  isolated  rural  schools 
which  experience  problems  of  recruitment; 

"(7)  programs  designed  to  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  in  State 
Institutions  for  the  handicapped,  or  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children;  and 

"  ( 8 )  other  programs  designed  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  State  and  to  promote  equal 
educational  opportunities. 

"State  plans  and  applications 
"Sec.  704.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner,  through  Its  State 
educational   agency,  a  State  plan  which — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  expending 
funds  under  this  part  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  703  and  indicates  the 
probable  allocation  of  funds  for  these  gen- 
eral  purposes; 

"(2)  provides  that  (A)  not  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  funds  allotted  or  reallotted 
under  section  702  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  to  fund  programs  and  projects  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educational 
deprived  children  (as  provided  by  section 
703(1)),  and  (B)  not  less  than  7  per  centum 
of  the  funds  allotted  or  reallotted  under  sec- 
tion 702  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for 
the  provision  of  Ubrary  resources,  textbooks, 
laboratory  and  other  Instructional  equip- 
ment, and  audio-visual  equipment  (as  pro- 
vided by  section  703(2) ) ; 

"  ( 3 )  provides  that,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children  attending  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  school  attendance  areas 
selected  for  special  programs  under  section 
703  ( 1 ) ,  provision  will  be  made  for  Including 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  dual  en- 
rollment, educational  radio  and  television, 
mobile  educational  services  and  equipment 
and  other  special  educational  arrangements) 
in  which  such  children  can  participate; 

"(4)  provides  that  arrangements  (whether 
through  the  State  educational  agency  or 
some  other  State  agency  or  commission)  for 
the  distribution  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  and  audiovisual  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupUs 
shall  Include  provisions  for  the  loan  of  such 
resources,  textbooks,  equipment  and  mate- 
rials on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools; 

"(6)  contains  assurances  that  the  highest 


priority  in  the  vise  of  funds  under  this  title 
will  be  given  to  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  experiencing  the  greatest  educa- 
tional difficulties  because  of  such  factors  as: 
(A)  heavy  concentrations  of  economically 
and  ciUturally  deprived  children,  (B)  rapid 
increases  in  school  enrollment  which  over- 
whelm the  financial  resourtses  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  (C)  geographic  isola- 
tion and  economic  depression  In  particular 
areas  of  the  state; 

"(6)  provides  that  any  local  educational 
agency  or  other  applicant  for  assistance 
under  this  tltie  which  Is  denied  such  assist- 
ance may  have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  educational  agency; 

"(7)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  tiUe  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  private  school  funds  that  would  In 
the  abeence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  library  reeources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  private  school  funds; 

"(8)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  any  other  public  agency)  under 
this  title;  and 

"(9)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  tmder  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  af- 
fording such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

"Payments  to  States 
"Sbc.  705.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  702  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  carrying  out  Its  State  plan.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

"(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  vmder  section  704(b)  and  in  which 
no  State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to 
provide  library  resources,  textbooks,  labora- 
tory and  other  Instructional  equipment,  au- 
diovisual equipment  and  materials,  or  other 
printed  and  published  instructional  materl- 
als  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in 
any  one  or  more  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  such  State,  the  Commissioner 
shall  arrange  for  such  testing  and  for  ihe 
provision  on  an  equitable  basis  of  such 
library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other  Instruc- 
tional materials  for  such  use  and  shall  pay 
the  cost  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  out  of 
that  State's  allotment. 

"Public   control   of   library  resources,   text- 
books, laboratory  and  other  instructional 
equipment,    audiovisual    equipment    and 
materials,  and  other  instructional  material 
and  types  which  may  be  made  available 
"Sbc.  706.  (al   Title   to  library   resources, 
textbooks,  laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  audiovisual  equipment  and  ma- 
terials,   and    other   printed    and    published 
instructional  materials  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  tltie,  and  control  and  administration 
of  their   use.   shall   vest  only   in   a   public 
agency. 

"(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks,  lab- 
oratory and  other  Instructional  equipment, 
audiovisual  equipment  and  materials,  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
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title  tor  uae  of  children  and  teachers  In  any 
school  in  any  State  shall  be  limited  to  thoae 
which  have  been  approved  by  an  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  educational  authority  or 
agency  for  use,  or  are  used,  In  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  of  that  State. 

"Special  project  grants 

"Sxc.  707.  (a)  From  the  funds  reserved 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 702,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  experi- 
mental projects  for  developing  State  leader- 
ship or  for  the  establishment  of  special 
services  which  hold  promise  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
problems  common  to  the  State  educational 
agendee  of  all  or  several  States,  (2)  to 
arrange  for  Interchanges  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
and  the  several  States  (as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 507  of  the  Klementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966.  the  provisions  of 
such  section  being  Incorporated  herein  by 
reference),  and  (3)  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  and  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  (vganizatlons  tor  projects  for  the 
Improvement  or  expansion  of  educational 
planning  on  a  regional.  Interstate,  or  metro- 
politan area  basis. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine,  except  that  payments  to  a  private 
agency,  Institution,  or  organization  con- 
ducted for  profit  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
a  contract  for  specified  services. 
"Legislative  Intent 

"Sac.  708.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  In 
enacting  this  title  that  the  States  shall  have 
utmost  freedom,  consistent  with  certain 
basic  requirements,  to  use  the  appropriated 
funds  for  the  Improvement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
within  each  State  by  meeting  educational 
needs  which  the  State  determines  are  most 
urgent.  Accordingly,  the  Commissioner  Is 
directed  to  administer  the  program  In  such 
a  maiuier  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  paper- 
wcwk.  Jxxstlflcatlons  and  negotiation  required 
of  applicants  and  to  expedite  the  transmis- 
sion of  fimdfl  to  the  States.  To  that  end, 
questions  of  the  intent  of  the  legislation  are 
to  be  resolved  by  broad,  rather  than  narrow. 
Interpretations  and,  whenever  possible.  In 
favor  of  the  programs  proposed  by  the  State. 
"Administration  o/  State  plans 

"Sxc.  709.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  application  submitted 
under  section  704,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  submitting  the  application 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and,  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  under  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  application  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a),  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  this  title  untU  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail- 


ing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  n.S.C.  276a — 176ar-6).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  clause, 
the  authority  and  fiinctions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
VIL  3176;  5  U.S.C  133Z-16),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1834,  as  amended 
(40  nJ3.C.  276c). 

"Judicial  review 

"Sxc.  710.  (a)  If  any  State  U  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  an  application 
submitted  under  section  704(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  709(b),  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In 
section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 


EXCEPTION  TO  FTNDINaS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION   OF    JUSTICE 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  mEiy  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccobo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Roonby],  rose  to  protest 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  smd 
Administration  of  Justice — page  9448 
of  the  Record  of  April  13. 

I  am  entirely  In  sympathy  with  his 
statement.  I,  too,  take  particular  ex- 
ception to  paragraphs  In  the  report 
which  cast  vmwarranted  aspersions  on 
the  great  body  of  loyal  American  citizens 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  Italian 
ancestry. 

I  think  It  is  most  regrettable  that  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  report  unfortunate- 
ly convey  to  the  reader  an  Impression 
that  the  bulk  of  organized  crime  being 
unleashed  against  the  American  public 
is  the  total  responsibility  of  Italians  and 
Italian- Americans. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  paragraph 
on  page  192  of  the  report  which  states 
that— 

Today  the  core  of  organized  crime  In  the 
United  States  consists  of  24  groups  operat- 
ing as  criminal  cartels  in  large  cities  across 


the  Nation.  Their  membership  Is  exclusive- 
ly Italian,  they  are  In  frequent  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  their  smooth 
functioning  is  Insured  by  a  national  body 
of  overseers. 

This  does  a  great  injustice  to  the  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding,  hardworking,  and 
liberty-loving  Americans  who  glory  in 
their  Italian  birth  or  lineage. 

John  Roonzt  called  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  an  impressive  list  of  famous 
Italian-Americans  which  reads  like  the 
pages  devoted  to  the  membership  of  the 
hall  of  fame.  We  could  do  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  these  famous  men. 

I,  too,  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  beien  Intimately  associated  with  a 
large  and  thriving  Italian-American 
population.  I  know  firsthand  what  men 
and  women  of  Italian  background  have 
contributed  to  my  own  district  and  to  my 
State.  I  value  also  the  close  friendship  I 
have  had  over  the  years  with  many  of 
the  great  Italian-American  leaders  who 
have  so  consistently  given  of  themselves 
and  their  resources  to  make  this  a  richer 
and  a  finer  country. 

Truly.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ill  behooves  any 
group,  public  or  private,  to  act  In  any 
way  which  would  detract  from  the  es- 
teem which  all  Americans  have  for  their 
fellow  citizens  whose  Italian  forebears 
chose  this  country  as  the  one  in  which 
they  desired  to  establish  thanselves. 

When  I  think  of  the  lasting  contribu- 
tions which  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Italy,  dating  from  the  days  of  Columbus 
over  the  years  to  those  of  today,  have 
made,  I  feel  humble  and  sincerely  grate- 
ful to  this  magnificent  segment  of  our 
population. 

As  I  work  day  by  day  with  forward- 
looking  leaders  of  this  body  and  the 
Senate,  whose  names  clearly  Identify 
their  Italian  background.  I  am  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  great  service 
rendered  by  this  host  of  public  ser- 
vants— men  of  stature  all. 

Though  we  are  of  different  political 
parties,  I  have  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  Ohio's  Anthony  Celebrezze,  now 
serving  as  our  Federal  judge,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland  and  as  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Another  outstanding  Ohioan  Is  the 
Honorable  Michael  DlSalle  who  served 
as  our  Gtovemor,  and  also  in  various 
Federal  positions  of  great  responsibility. 

One  could  recite  a  long  list  of  other 
names,  men  and  women  of  Italian  back- 
ground, who  have  served  the  State  of 
Ohio.  In  my  own  district  I  think  of  John 
Rossettl,  a  distinguished  Judge  In  Stark 
County,  and  Leroy  J.  Contie,  Jr.,  who  has 
served  as  solicitor  for  the  city  of  Canton 
and  In  many  other  civic  and  political 
leadership  positions.  My  good  friend 
Ben  Marconi  has  an  enviable  record  in 
public  service.  And  going  back  Just  a 
few  years,  I  recall  the  late  Louis  DiSantis, 
one  of  Canton's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, a  leader  in  our  community  both  in 
the  business  world  and  in  charitable  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  list  organization 
after  organization  composed  wholly  of 
Italian-Americans,  all  demonstrating  a 
positive  and  Impressive  denial  that  this 
country's  citizens  of  Italian  descent  are 
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criminally  inclined  or  have  a  comer  on 
crime. 

I  think  this  body  owes  it  to  our  fine 
citizens  upon  whom  an  unwarranted  as- 
persion has  been  cast,  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  see  that  all  biased  and  dis- 
criminatory statements  which  stigmatize 
any  particular  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion are  quickly  and  completely  re- 
moved. Because  of  this  unwarranted  blot 
placed  against  the  character  of  a  great 
and  noble  group  of  trusted,  God-fearing, 
loyal  Americans,  we  need  all  to  reafllrm 
our  affection  for  and  our  trust  In  our 
Italian-American  friends,  and  we  might 
well  reassure  them  of  our  deepest  ap- 
preciation for  the  countless  gifts  which 
they  and  those  who  came  before  them 
have  made  to  this  country. 

Let  us  all  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
demanding  task  of  reducing  crime  and 
in  apprehending  and  punishing  the  law- 
less. Let  us  join  together  without  re- 
gard to  party  lines  in  enacting  the 
soundest  measures  possible  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  our  homes,  our  streets  and 
our  communities.  But  let  us  assure  our- 
selves that  In  doing  all  these  essen- 
tial and  urgent  tasks,  we  be  equally  on 
guard  to  avoid  any  generalization  or  any 
specific  allegations  which  unjustly  cast 
a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  character 
and  good  name  of  our  loyal  and  patri- 
otic citizens  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
sthnlc  background. 


and  the  election  of  Republican  Senators 
and  Governors  in  hitherto  "safe"  Demo- 
cratic states,  compeUed  the  administra- 
tion to  backtrack,  so  now  the  President 
Is  In  present  retreat  from  his  1966  blue- 
print for  an  entirely  managed  economy 
and  a  100-percent  regimented  nation. 


PRESIDENT    FOLLOWING    VOTERS' 
MANDATE 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio?  , 

There  was  no  objection.      I  ( 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Sueaker,  the 
administration's  recent  action,  in  releas- 
ing an  additional  $1  billion  of  Federal 
construction  funds,  shows  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  following  the  election  returns 
and  accepting  to  a  degree  the  voters' 
mandate  against  bureaucratic  economic 
controls. 

The  heavy  Republican  gains  in  the 
1966  elections  are  responsible  for  the 
administration's  about-face  and  at  least 
temporary  abandormient  of  Its  program 
for  a  regimented  economy. 

Before  the  election,  Mr.  Robert  Klnt- 
ner  was  brought  into  the  White  House 
and  assigned  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring broad  measures  to  combat  run- 
away inflation,  such  as  price  and  wage 
controls,  rationing,  high  Interest  rates, 
restricted  credits,  and  a  super-duper 
"big  brother"  computer  to  keep  tabs  on 
every  American  from  cradle  to  grave. 

The  slump  In  stock  exchange  quota- 
tions, soaring  prices,  lagging  pay  rates, 
labor  revolt  against  administration 
guidelines,  housewives'  boycotts  of  super- 
markets, low  farm  prices  and  high  food 
costs,  all  combined  to  produce  a  massive 
repudiation  of  the  administration  at  the 
polls. 

In  particular.  Republican  gains  of  47 

s«ats  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

CXin 665— Part  8 


WAY  TO  END  POLITICAL  ARM- 
TWISTING  OP  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day intioducing  a  bill  to  prevent  Illicit 
shakedowns  of  Federal  employees  for 
political  contributions.  In  the  main,  this 
would  be  accomplished  by  giving  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  full  power  to 
punish  Hatch  Act  violations  among 
high-level  political  appointees  who  are 
presently  answerable  only  to  their  de- 
partmental or  agency  superiors. 

As  the  law  is  currently  written,  wrong- 
doers in  the  "excepted"  or  schedule  C 
and  supergrade  positions  have  immunity 
from  Hatch  Act  punishments  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  can  investigate  all  Infrac- 
tions, of  course,  but  can  move  against 
only  those  personnel  In  the  classified 
service  or  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the 
Federal  service. 

By  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  own 
admission : 

There  Is  no  language  In  the  Hatch  Act 
that  fixes  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitions  against  the  politi- 
cal activity  of  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Instead,  present  practice  divides  en- 
forcement between  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  employing  agency 
which  means.  In  effect,  that  the  Com- 
mission assumes  enforcement  powers 
only  over  the  employees  In  the  so-called 
competitive  civU  service  while  the  em- 
ploying agency  maintains  enforcement 
Jurisdiction  over  the  excepted  service  em- 
ployees— which  includes  schedule  C 
political  appointees  and  supergrade  po- 
sitions. 

This  double  standard  must  be  elimi- 
nated for  the  protection  of  all  Federal 
employees  as  well  as  the  public  interest. 
As  of  now,  lower  grade  Federal  em- 
ployees falling  Into  the  rank-and-file 
classified  service  can  be  severely  pun- 
ished for  the  same  Illegalities  which  pro- 
vide promotional  plums  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  leaving  the  punishment 
responsibility  for  Hatch  Act  violators  In 
the  hands  of  political  allies  within  an 
employing  agency  Is  like  asking  mice  to 
guard  the  cheese.  Such  a  situation  in- 
vites trouble.  It  tempts  enthusiastic 
party  supporters  In  Government  to  pres- 
sure those  employees  under  their  super- 
vision for  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  favors.  We  have  seen  this 
happen  increasingly  as  the  Federal  work 
force  has  expanded. 


My  bill  would  end  this  division  of  en- 
forcement responsibility  along  with  its 
inherent  weakness  amd  discrimination 
by  fixing  complete  enforcement  respon- 
sibility with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  all  Federal  employees  alike.  We  es- 
timate it  would  affect  at  least  370,000 
employees  in  the  Federal  service  who  are 
in  a  position  to  collect  funds  from  their 
subordinates  and  coworkers  in  the  var- 
ious agencies  and  still — practically 
speaking — avoid  the  legal  consequences 
because  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  them. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  bill  last 
year,  I  pointed  out  the  dire  need  for  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  classic  case  which  I 
watched  develop.  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
well-documented  case  of  Illegal  political 
fund  solicitation  in  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Both  the  CSC  and  the 
FBI  investigated  and  foimd  the  charges 
to  be  correct.  There  were  four  employees 
of  the  REA  Involved — three  in  the  ex- 
cepted service  and  one  in  the  lower  classi- 
fied category.  The  CSC  drew  up  charges 
against  the  one  classified  employee  over 
which  it  had  Jurisdiction.  The  statement 
of  charges  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
that  employee.  However,  the  three  other 
offenders  in  the  excepted  service  re- 
mained unscathed  because  the  authority 
charged  with  enforcement,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  refused  to  move 
against  them  even  though  the  CSC  and 
the  FBI  substantiated  the  charges.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  classified 
wnployee  may  have  been  acting  under 
orders  from  his  superiors  in  the  excepted 
service  who — sad  to  relate — did  not  also 
feel  the  ax. 

Obviously,  legislation  such  as  I  am  In- 
troducing would  serve  to  correct  Inequi- 
ties of  this  kind,  and  would  help  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  our  Federal  service. 
I  might  also  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  12 -man  Commission  on 
the  Political  Activity  of  Government  Em- 
ployees now  studying  the  Hatch  Act,  I 
also  plan  to  recommend  this  proposal  to 
the  Commission. 


A  BILL  TO  RELIEVE  THE  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL  OP  RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR  DETERMINING  MAIL- 
ABILITY  UNDER  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL FRAl^ 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunntngham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to  put 
a  stop  to  executive  censorship  of  con- 
gressional mall. 

My  proposal  would  transfer  the  power 
to  police  the  use  of  the  congressional 
frank  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
where  It  now  lies  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and  the 
House  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
It  Is  presently  the  responsibllty  of  the 
Post  OfiBce  Dei}artment  to  collect  poet- 
age  on  congressional  correspondence 
when,  In  their  opinion,  the  congression- 
al frank  has  been  used  improperly;  that 
Is,  for  the  mailing  of  material  which  is 
not  on  "ofScial  business." 

To  me  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Poet 
OfQce  Department  as  an  arm  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  using  its  power  to  collect 
postage  as  a  tool  for  the  censorship  of 
congressional  mail.  Whether  a  letter  to 
a  congressman's  constltutent  is  or  is  not 
"official  business"  has  been  left  entirely 
up  to  the  discretion  of  the  postal  au- 
thorities. In  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion, executive  censorship  of  congres- 
sional mail  has  developed. 

To  illustrate  my  objection  to  present 
practices,  I  will  place  a  copy  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department's  prc^wsed  guidelines 
for  the  use  of  the  franlc  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

I  suggest  that  such  guidelines  are  an 
improper  interference  with  congressional 
responsibility  by  the  executive  branch. 
According  to  the  view  there  taken  by  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  a  Congressman 
writes  on  "offlcisd  business"  when  he  re- 
ports to  his  constituents  regarding  his 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  legislative  pro- 
posals so  long  as  he  does  not  "char- 
acterize the  proposal  as  being  supported 
by  one  of  the  ix)litlcal  parties  or  a  frac- 
tion thereof." 

The  postal  pronouncement  continues: 

Al3o  Included  In  official  business  Is  the 
reporting  of  actions  taken  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  .  .  .  However,  reference  to  the 
poUtlcal  allegiance  ol  officials  .  .  .  would 
not  be  considered  official  bxislness. 

Telling  a  Congressman  what  he  can 
and  cannot  say  about  Government  pro- 
grams or  actions  in  his  correspondence 
with  his  constituents  Is  censorship  plain 
and  simple.  The  Congress  certainly 
would  not  evm  think  about  censoring 
the  executive  mall  and  the  executive 
branch  has  no  business  censoring  the 
mall  of  the  Congress. 

Discriminatory  enforcement  by  the 
administration  of  these  censorship 
regulations  is  an  open  secret  In  Washing- 
ton. My  bill  Is  designed  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  practices ;  I  welcome  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  upholding  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  against  intru- 
sions by  the  executive. 

The  Post  Office  Department's  proposed 
guidelines  follow: 

Nkwslxttxiu  nmxB  thk  CoNanssioif  al 

FXAinuNo  Pxivmux 

DrrBooTTcnoif 

The  Poet  Office  Department  Is  required  to 
determine  whether  mall  has  been  sent  Im- 
properly under  the  franlc.  When  It  finds 
this  has  occurred,  the  Department  Is  charged 
with  reapvonslblllty  for  collecting  the  postage 
which  should  have  been  paid  (CO.  Dec.  No. 
128938,  dated  August  16,  19M) .  Within  the 
Department  this  function  Is  lodged  with  the 
Oeneral  Counsel. 

Th^  Department  does  not  undertake  to 
determine  whether  a  franked  mining  con- 
tains  matter  which  may  not  properly  pass 
through  the  malls  under  the  frank  except 
when  a  complaint  Is  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  when  a  member  of  Congress  requests 
a  ruling  on  matter  he  Is  considering  mailing. 
The  Oeneral  Counsel  will  advise  members  on 
request  when  they  are  doubtful  about  a  par- 
ticular proposed  mailing. 


Newsletters  may  be  sent  as  franked  mall  by 
a  Congressman  when  they  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  either  of  two  laws — these  are 
SecUons  4161  or  4163  of  Title  39.  U.S.  Code 
(see  appendix,  attached).  Under  Section 
4161  a  newsletter  Is  frankable  when  It  Is  ex- 
clusively "Correspondence  on  official  busi- 
ness" and  imder  Section  4163  when  It  is  "a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record"  or  a  speech 
or  report  contained  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Part  1.   Section  4181 — Correspondence 

Correspondence  on  "Official  Business"  Is 
that  In  which  the  member  deals  with  the  ad- 
dressee as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
constituent  as  opposed  to  the  relationship 
of  personal  friend  or  the  relationship  of 
candidate  or  prospective  candidate  and  voter. 

Thus,  a  CongressmAn  writes  on  official 
business  when  he  reports  to  his  constitu- 
ents regarding  his  views  on  the  merits  of 
legislative  proposals  which  have  been  and 
may  be  brought  before  the  Congress  or  Its 
Committees.  However,  the  characterization 
of  an  individual  proposing,  supporting  or  op- 
posing legislation  are  not  considered  to  be 
correspondence  on  official  business.  This  is 
also  true  when  a  proposal  or  the  opposition 
to  it  is  characterized  as  supported  by  one 
of  the  political  parties  or  a  fraction  thereof, 
but  characterizing  a  proposal  or  opposition 
thereto  as  that  of  the  Administration  loould 
be  u)ritten  "official  business." 

Also  Included  In  official  business  Is  the 
reporting  of  actions  taken  by  the  Federal 
Ooveriunent,  Including  matters  related  to 
joint  Federal  and  State  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, comments  on  the  desirability,  wisdom 
or  correctness  of  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  or  other  governments  adminis- 
tering federal  programs  would  be  within  the 
scope  of  official  business.  However,  reference 
to  the  political  allegiance  of  officials  or  to 
comments  made  by  them  In  political  subjects 
or  campaigning  would  not  be  considered  of- 
ficial business. 

Appeals  for  political  support,  references 
to  what  a  member  expects  to  do  in  the  next 
CongreoB  sent  out  before  an  election,  discus- 
sion of  a  prior  campaign,  discussion  of  a  com- 
ing political  campaign,  reference  to  campaign 
opponents  as  such  are  all  matters  beyond  the 
official  business  concept. 

Presentation  of  a  member's  biography  or 
biographical  material  concerning  the  mem- 
ber or  his  wife  or  other  member  of  his  family, 
greetings  from  members  of  the  Congress- 
man's famUy,  as  well  as  reports  on  how  or 
where  the  member  or  his  family  spends  time 
other  than  In  performing  bis  official  fimc- 
tlon  are  all  outside  official  bxislness.  The 
foregoing,  however,  does  not  preclude  a  mem- 
ber from  expanding  a  complimentary  close 
by  reference  to  the  season  or  the  like  when 
It  Is  clear  that  it  Is  a  part  of  the  closing. 

Questionnaires  and  the  tabulation  of  re- 
sults of  questionnaires  are  within  "official 
business"  when  they  cover  subjects  which  are 
official  business.  However,  a  member  may 
not  use  his  Congressional  frank  for  the  re- 
turn of  completed  questionnaires  or  of  other 
matter  to  him. 

It  Is  regarded  as  official  business  to  advise 
members  of  the  public  to  register  and  vote 
and  to  afford  information  as  to  how  and 
where  and  when  to  register  or  vote  so  long 
as  there  Is  no  Intimation  as  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  votes  sbotild  be  cast. 

Pictures  may  be  used  In  newsletters  when 
the  purpose  is  to  Illustrate  the  text,  and  may 
Include  pictures  of  the  type  usual  In  the 
newsletter  beads  of  members.  However,  pic- 
tures which  are  of  such  size  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  purpose  is  to  adver- 
tise the  member  rather  than  to  Illustrate 
the  text  are  not  "official  business." 

Part  2.    Section  4103— Congressional  Record 

Any  newsletter  which  U  a  verbatim  reprint 

of  an  Item  which  has  appeared  either  In  the 

body  or  appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 


ord Is  frankable  even  though  Its  content 
would  not  be  regarded  as  official  business  in 
Part  1  above. 

However,  prior  appearance  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  a  phrase,  sentence  or  para- 
graph used  In  a  newsletter  Is  not  sufficient  to 
make  that  portion  of  the  newsletter  frank- 
able under  Section  4163  unless  the  quotation 
Is  identified  by  a  citation  to  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

In  the  paet  the  Department  has  permitted 
plctxiree  Illustrating  the  text  of  Congression- 
al Record  reprints  despite  the  fact  that  pic- 
tures are  not  permitted  In  the  Record.  How- 
ever, the  Department  has  concluded  that  pic- 
tures cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Record  or  of  the  speech  or  report  In  the  Rec- 
ord, and,  therefore,  may  not  be  accepted 
under  Section  4163.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
they  would  fall  within  the  description  of 
"official  business"  In  Part  1,  they  may  be 
included. 

Appendix 
Sec.   4161.  Official    correspondence    of    Vice 

President    and    Members   of 

Congress 
The  Vice  President,  Members  and  Members- 
elect  of  Congrees,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the 
expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office, 
may  aend  as  franked  mail — 

(1)  matter,  not  exceeding  four  pounds  In 
weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  busi- 
ness, to  a  Government  official;  and 

(2)  correspondence,  not  exceeding  four 
ounces  in  weight,  upon  official  business  to 
any  person. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  Sergeant  at  Amu 
of  the  Senate,  any  authorized  person  may 
exercise  this  privilege  In  the  officer's  name 
during  the  period  of  the  vacancy. 

NoTT. — Public  Law  88-2T7.  approved  March 
7.  1904,  provided  that  each  Vice-President- 
elect shall  be  entitled  to  conveyance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  aU  mall  matter,  Including  airmail, 
sent  by  him  under  his  written  autograph 
signature  In  connecUon  with  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  assumption  of  official  duties  as 
Vice  President.  The  law  provides  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  postal  revenues  In  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  postage. 

Revision  Note. — Based  on  39  VS.C,  1953 
ed.,  1327. 

Because  of  definition  of  "Members  of  Con- 
gress" appearing  In  section  41&1  of  this  title 
the  words  "Delegates  and  delegates  elect" 
and  "Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico"  are  eliminated.  Reference  to  sending 
"free  through  the  malls"  are  omitted  In  view 
of  section  4167  of  this  title. 

While  section  327  does  not  fix  the  date 
upon  which  the  right  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  use  the  frank  on  official  correspond- 
ence will  expire.  It  Is  the  consistent  admin- 
istrative ooiutructlon  that  the  right  to  use 
the  frank  was  to  continue  for  a  period  of  nine 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  ol 
office  of  the  Members.  This  confonned  to  the 
period  of  time  provided  In  section  339,  title 
39,  1952  edition.  When  the  30tb  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  became  effective  provid- 
ing for  only  one  meeting  of  Congress  every 
year  commencing  on  January  3,  the  "9th 
month"  provision  In  section  329  permitted 
continuation  of  the  use  of  the  frank  only 
until  the  SOth  day  of  September  following 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Members.  In 
1957  (see  section  4164  of  this  title)  secUon 
329  was  amended  to  provide  June  80  as  the 
date  upon  which  the  right  to  use  the  frank 
would  expire.  The  date  June  30  Is  used  there- 
fore In  this  section  to  conform  to  this  his- 
tory and  long  standing  adnUnlstratlon  con- 
struction. 

Changes  are  made  in  phraseology. 

Sec.  4103.    Public  documents 
The  Vice  President,  Members  otf  Congress. 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  untU  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June  following  the  expiration  of  other 
respective  terms  of  office,  may  send  and 
receive  as  franked  maU  all  public  doc\iments 
printed  by  order  of  Congreas. 

Revision  Note. — Based  on  39  UJ3.C.,  1952 
ed.,  1336. 

Because  of  definition  of  "Members  of  Con- 
gress" appearing  In  section,  4151,  reference 
to  "Senators,  Representatives,  Delegates  and 
Resident  CommlsslonerB"   were  omitted. 

Changes  are  made  In  phraseology. 
Sec.  4163.    Congressional       Record       under 
frank  of  Members  of  Congress 

Members  of  Congress  may  send  as  franked 
mail  the  Congressional  Record,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therein  con- 
tained. 

Revision  Note. — Based  on  39  U.S.C,  1952 
ed.,  i  325. 

Because  of  definition  of  "Members  of  Con- 
gress" appearing  In  section  4161,  reference 
to  "delegate"  and  "Resident  Conunlssloner 
from  Puerto  Rico"  Is  omitted.  Reference 
to  "free  of  postage"  Is  omitted  In  view  of 
section  4167  of  this  title. 

Changes  are  made  in  phraseology. 


'raE  NA-nONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Hisent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  the  homeownershlp  bill. 

The  bill,  designed  to  make  home- 
ownership  available  to  low-income 
groups,  is  designed  to  encourage  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  responsibility 
through  pride  of  ownership  and  active 
participation  in  community  affairs. 
With  the  growing  number  of  ghettos  and 
get-rich-qulck  landlords  preying  on 
low-income  groups,  this  proposal  may 
well  provide  the  breakthrough  for  thou- 
sands of  American  families  who  are  both 
isolated  and  Insulated  from  the  main- 
stream of  our  society. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  acts  as  the 
catalyst  in  this  program,  providing  the 
"seed"  money  to  encourage  individual 
and  community  Involvement.  The  pro- 
posal and  the  method  of  Implementation 
is  complicated  on  paper,  but  very  simply 
It  boils  down  to  this — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  the  right-of-way, 
the  communities  will  pave  the  road  and 
have  complete  responsibility  for  main- 
taining it. 

WALTER  LIPPMANN  ON  THE 
CREDEBILITy  OAP 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RuitsntLD]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  has  long  been  known  for 
his  penetrating  commentary  on  contem- 


porary Issues.  He  has  recently  addressed 
himself  to  the  credibility  gap  in  two  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Lippmann  traces  the  opening  of 
this  gap  in  the  present  administration 
and  concludes: 

The  great  consensus  is  quite  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  false  consensus  which  Is 
achieved  by  manipulating  opinion  In  order 
to  erase  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  leader. 

The  complete  texts  of  the  two  articles 
follows: 

The  CREDiBnJTT  Gap — I 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  newspapermen  have 
tacitly  agreed  to  talk  about  "the  credibility 
gap."  This  Is  a  polite  euphemism  for  de- 
ception, rather  like  the  habit  of  our  Vic- 
torian grandparents  who  spoke  of  limbs 
when  they  were  too  shy  to  speak  of  legs.  The 
phrase  has  been  Invented  during  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  It  Is  quite  significant 
that  nothing  like  It  seems  to  have  been 
needed  before.  In  Its  exact  meaning  the 
"gap"  Is  as  Mr.  Henry  L.  Trewhltt  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  has  put  It  "the  degree  of  re- 
fusal by  the  public  to  accept  at  face  value 
what  the  Government  says  and  does." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  If  this  gap  is 
wide,  the  country  is  In  the  perilous  position 
of  not  believing  that  It  can  tnist  its  Govern- 
ment. 

Every  experienced  newspaperman  knows 
quite  well, — as  James  Reston  points  out  In 
his  penetrating  new  book  "The  ArtlUery  of 
Peace" — that  there  is  an  Inherent  conflict 
between  public  officials  and  rep>orters.  But, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  President  and  the  working 
press  distrusted  each  other  so  much  as  they 
do  today.  The  current  conflict  has  become 
abnormally  acute,  and  the  relations  between 
the  Johnson  Administration  and  the  press 
are  unique,  differing  not  only  in  degree  but 
In  kind  from  the  normal  tensions  between 
responsible  officials  and  free  journalists. 
The  conflict  today  has  degenerated  to  the 
point  where  there  Is  no  longer  much  pre- 
tense that  the  news  Is  not  being  manip- 
ulated In  order  to  make  the  Cong^ress,  the 
newspapers,  the  networks,  and  the  public 
at  large  support  the  President.  The  only 
question  Is  supposed  to  be  whether  the 
manipulation  works,  how  succeesfully  the 
President  and  his  officials  and  his  press 
offlcen  can  operate. 

The  credibility  gap  today  Is  not  the  result 
of  honest  misunderstanding  between  the 
President  and  the  press  In  this  complicated 
world.  It  Is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  policy 
of  artificial  manipulation  of  official  news. 
The  purpose  of  this  manipulation  is  to  create 
a  consensus  for  the  President,  to  stifle  debate 
about  his  alms  and  his  policies,  to  thwart 
deep  probing  into  what  has  already  hap- 
pened, what  Is  actually  happening,  what  Is 
going  to  happen. 

In  Its  press  relations  the  Administration 
does  not  hold  with  the  fimdamental  Amer- 
ican principle  that  true  opinion  arises  from 
honest  inquiry  and  open  debate  and  that 
true  opinion  Is  necenary  to  free  govern- 
ment. For  this  Administration,  the  right 
opinions  are  those  which  lead  to  consensus 
with  the  leader,  and  to  create  such  true 
opinion  It  Is  legitimate  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  patriotism  and  patrloteer- 
ing  and  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the 
end  juatiflee  the  means. 

The  credibility  gap  opened  in  the  first 
weeks  of  President  Johnson's  tenure.  It 
was  early  December  1963,  and  the  first  big 
official  business  before  him  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  next  year's  budget,  which  had 
been  begun  by  President  Kennedy.  At  hla 
first  press  conference  on  Dec.  7.  1963,  "re- 
porters  came   away   with   the   Impression" 


Bays  Mr.  James  Deakln  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  that  "the  new  budget  would  be 
between  103  bllUon  and  103  blUion." 

But  at  Mr.  Johnson's  second  press  confer- 
ence, eleven  days  later,  the  President  said 
that  the  expenditures  would  be  "substan- 
tially 99  billions"  which  was  the  amount  of 
the  Kennedy  budget.  A  few  days  later,  says 
Mr.  Deakln,  "the  news  spread  that  the  new 
budget  would  be  100  billion  dollars,  give  or 
take  2  per  cent  either  way." 

But  when  the  1965  budget  was  actually 
submitted  to  Congress,  It  was  down  to  97.7 
billion — which  was  under  the  Kennedy 
budget.  By  this  technique,  which  used  to 
be  known  in  psychological  warfare  as  razzle- 
dazzle,  the  President  projected  an  Image  of 
himself  as  a  thrifty  man  who  turned  out 
Ughts  in  the  White  House  and  who  spent  less 
than  President  Kennedy. 

Thus  the  credibility  gap  opened  before  the 
President  (In  February  1966)  armounced  the 
first  publicly  visible  actions  reversing  his 
campaign  pledges  and  making  the  war  in 
Vietnam  an  American  war.  This  reversal  has 
greatly  widened  the  credibility  gap.  Being 
unwilling  to  admit  that  he  has  changed  his 
policy,  Mr.  Johnson  has  persistently  manipu- 
lated the  official  news  of  war  and  peace. 
When  he  was  escalating  the  war  he  has 
covered  It  with  gestiires  about  peace.  In 
the  process  there  has  been  damaged  deeply 
the  credibility  of  the  Pentagon  about  the 
size  of  the  American  commitment,  the  size 
of  the  American  and  clvUlan  casualties,  and 
about  the  costs  of  the  war. 

There  has  been  damaged  also  the  credi- 
bility of  the  State  Department  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Thus  In  Augxist  1964,  Hanoi 
sent  word  to  the  United  Nations  that  their 
representatives  would  meet  with  ours  In  Ran- 
goon.   The  Administration  Ignored  the  offer. 

In  September,  Secretary  Rusk  replied  to  a 
question  about  whether  It  was  possible  to 
have  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 
He  said,  "Let  me  first  say  that  I  don't  know 
of  any  negotiations  now  going  on  anywhere, 
overt  or  covert,  about  a  settlement  In  South 
Vietnam."  He  made  no  reference  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  offer.  Until  U  Thant,  In 
the  following  February,  revealed  what  had 
happened,  the  State  Depcutment  kept  up  the 
fiction  that  no  offer  to  talk  had  been  made 
by  Hanoi. 

CRKDiBnjrT  Gap — n 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  my  first  article  I  argued  that  the  tension 
between  President  Johnson  and  the  working 
press  Is  different  in  kind,  not  merely  in  de- 
gree, from  the  normal  sparring  matches  be- 
tween ofllclals  and  reporters.  There  are  today 
two  causes  which  reenforce  each  other  and 
have  united  to  break  down  confidence  In  the 
candor  and  reliability  of  the  Oovemment. 
One  of  these  causes  Is  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  a 
pathologically  secretive  man.  The  other  Is 
that  he  believes  in  his  right  to  manipulate 
the  news  In  his  own  poUtlcal  Interest  and 
does  not  hold  with  the  American  tradition 
about  the  Importance  of  an  Independent 
press. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Johnson's  secretlveness. 
experienced  White  House  reporters  tell  tale 
after  tale  of  the  President's  reluctance  to 
agree  to  a  firm  schedule,  to  disclose  hla  in- 
tention of  going  to  the  ranch— even  to  Mrs. 
Johnson — until  the  last  possible  moment. 

From  the  public  standpoint  there  are  per- 
haps two  Instances  that  have  hurt  Mr.  John- 
son more  than  any  otiier.  The  first  was  his 
claim  untU  the  final  hour  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  that  he  had  not  made  i^>  his 
mind  about  who  would  be  his  Vice  President 
in  1964.  Even  at  the  time,  no  one  believed 
this.  The  other  was  after  his  Asian  trip 
last  fall.  All  the  reporters  on  the  trip  were 
told  on  two  or  three  occasions  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  return  and  enter  into  a  whirl- 
wind campaign,  and  political  leaden  were 
alerted  for  his  visit.    At  the  last  moment  the 
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President  decided  not  to  go.  Wben  lie  was 
asked  at  the  news  conference  lator  wby  ha 
had  canceled  the  trip  be  went  Into  a  long 
attack  on  newspapermen  for  having  said 
that  he  would  make  the  trip. 

In  order  to  Impose  a  rule  of  secrecy  on  his 
high  oSlclals,  the  President  has  had  to  sup- 
press their  ntMTnal  tendency  to  explain  and 
Justify  the  programs  and  policies  they  have 
devised  and  advocated. 

In  his  book  on  the  press  Mr.  Reston  quotes 
an  attempt  by  Mr.  BlU  Moyers  to  make  sense 
out  of  the  President's  secretlveness :  "It  Is 
very  Important  for  a  President  to  maintain 
up  until  the  moment  of  decision  his  options, 
and  for  someone  to  speculate  days  or  weeks 
In  advance  that  he  Is  going  to  do  thus  and 
thus  is  to  deny  to  the  President  the  latitude 
he  needs  In  order  to  make.  In  the  light  of 
existing  circumstances,  the  best  possible  de- 
cision." 

Mr.  Reeton  thinks  that  this  "philosophic 
Idea  .  .  .  has  some  disturbing  possibilities." 
It  has  indeed.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
President's  "options"  the  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  deliberate 
on  a  course  of  action.  In  exactly  this  way 
the  Nation  has  been  committed  to  a  big  war 
about  which  nothing  was  debated  and  ex- 
plained while  the  President's  secretly  chosen 
decision  was  handed  down  by  flat. 

Thxis  the  compulsive  ptasslon  for  secretlve- 
ness coincides  with  a  lack  of  understanding 
and  a  consequent  disrespect  for  free  Journal- 
Ism.  In  constructing  a  Constitution  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  agreed  that  men 
could  not  be  trusted  with  unlimited  power, 
and  that  therefore  the  only  way  to  prevent 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary  government  was  to 
set  up  within  the  government  a  mechanism 
of  checks  and  balances.  An  essential  prin- 
ciple In  the  American  scheme  of  things  Is, 
therefore,  that  the  President,  the  Senate,  the 
House,  the  courts  are  chosen  In  different 
ways,  are  chosen  for  different  terms  by  dif- 
fering electorates  or  appointing  powers.  It 
was  intended  frcxn  the  beginning  that  these 
separate  powers  should  check  and  balance 
each  other,  and  In  this  way  prevent  Irrational 
and  imdeslrable  ambitions  and  Impulses 
from  dominating  the  country.  What  law- 
yers call  the  adversary  principle  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  governmental  system. 
When  the  Founding  Fathers  had  finished 
their  labors,  they  soon  realized  that  enlight- 
ened opinion  was  thoroughly  Imbued  with 
such  distrust  of  unlimited  power,  that  It  dis- 
trusted the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 
In  order  to  obtain  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution there  had  to  be  added  to  it  ten 
amendments  which  are  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  first  of  these  amendments 
denied  to  the  Federal  CJovemment  the  right 
to  make  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Why?  Becaiise  of  the  conviction  of 
the  time  that  the  adversary  principle  must 
be  applied  also  to  the  Oovemment  as  a  whole 
In  order  to  prevent  tyranny  and  arbitrariness. 
Thus  the  tension  between  elected  officials 
and  the  working  press  Is  not  a  deplorable  In- 
oonvenlence  to  the  President.  It  Is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. For  In  the  absence  of  this  tension 
it  may  be  perfectly  possible  for  an  elected 
official  to  use  his  official  powers  to  manip- 
ulate the  press  and  to  prevent  It  from  making 
an  Independent  audit  of  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. 

The  Fcnmdlng  Fathers  were  men  of  the 
world.  They  realized  quite  well  that  govern- 
ments carmot  deliberate  In  the  marketplace 
and  that  In  dealing  with  foreign  powers  there 
Is  need,  as  I  think  Madison  put  it  of  "secrecy 
and  despatch."  No  responsible  newspaper- 
man denies  this.  Quite  obviously  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  the  absolute  and  unlimited 
right  of  the  newspapers  to  publish  anything 
and  everything  and  at  any  timer  The  genius 
of  the  American  system  is  to  check  and  bal- 
ance all  forms  of  absolutism  including  that 
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of  the  majority  and  including  that  of  the 
press. 

In  the  relationship  between  the  Oovem- 
ment and  the  press  there  exists  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances:  officials  are  able  to 
withhold  information  and  newspapers  are 
able  to  ferret  out  information  and  publish 
it.  These  opposing  powers  check  and  bal- 
ance one  another,  and  resxilt  In  a  tolerable 
and  workable  adjustment. 

The  fundanvental  assumption  In  the  Amer- 
ican system  Is  that  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, officials,  voters,  newspapermen,  un- 
derstand and  believe  In  the  system  and  mean 
to  make  it  work.  This  is  the  great  consensus 
by  which  the  Republic  operates. 

The  great  consensus  is  quite  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  false  consensus  which  is 
achieved  by  maniptolating  opinion  In  order 
to  erase  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  leader. 


SUPPORT  OUR  BOYS   IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13. 
1967,  in  New  York  City  a  "Support  Our 
Boys  In  Vietnam"  parade  Is  scheduled. 

The  effect  of  the  pacifist  demonstra- 
tions has  undoubtedly  adversely  affected 
the  morale  of  our  GI's  and  encouraged 
the  aggression  of  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
lives  lost  or  injuries  sustained  by  our  boys 
resulting  from  less  than  the  highest 
morale.  Surely  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knows  he 
cannot  win  a  military  victory,  but  is  rely- 
ing upon  the  U.S.  citizens  reacting  and 
causing  a  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  He  is 
so  confident  that  he  is  massing  forces 
and  arms  just  north  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  for  a  possible  invasion.  This  is  also 
indicated  by  our  stepped-up  air  efforts. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  pacifists  "for  the 
sake  of  humanity"  in  their  statements 
and  activities  actually  are  causing  moi*e 
bloodshed  and  slaughter. 

The  pacifist  Is  a  very  definite  minority, 
but  has  been  enthusiastic  in  his  cause. 
People  supporting  our  boys  have  been  re- 
sponsible, quiet  Americans  who  work 
hard  and  pay  their  taxes,  expect  justice, 
and  live  up  to  responsibility. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  quiet  American  to 
demonstrate  his  support  of  our  boys  in 
Vietnam.  The  QI  needs  to  know  that  the 
tremendous  majority  of  Americans  are 
supporting  him  all  the  way.  It  is  time 
that  all  Communists  learn  this.  too. 

I  urge  very  American  to  endorse  and. 
if  possible,  to  participate  in  tills  parade. 
Our  boys  need  and  deserve  our  total  sup- 
port. 

NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Btjsh]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectitHi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnal],  on  his  introduction 
of  the  National  Home  Ownership  Act 
This  legislation  is  a  bold,  imaginative 
approach  to  our  efforts  to  provide  low- 
cost  housing  to  the  less  fortunate  in  our 
country.  It  is  dynamic  in  that  it  un- 
leashes the  creatlveness  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  on  a  national 
problem  which  the  public  sector  has  not 
been  able  to  solve  alone. 

Every  American  dreams  of  owning  his 
own  home.  This  bill  gives  him  this  op- 
portunity. He  will  have  a  group  of  his 
own  local  citizens  working  on  the  solu- 
tions of  his  own  problems.  These  local 
citizens  will  know  the  local  area  where 
adequate  housing  is  needed;  they  will 
know  what  jobs  exist  in  the  community 
they  will  know  that  the  skills  of  the  less 
fortunate  are  and  what  training  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  help  this  individual 
find  and  retain  a  job;  and  they  will  keep 
his  pride  intact  as  he  plots  his  career 
with  the  final  knowledge  that  his  Amer- 
ican dream  of  a  home  of  his  own  can 
finally  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  in  the  hope  we  can 
help  our  less  fortunate  citlzeiis  in  mak- 
ing their  dream  come  true.  As  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Job  Opportimitles,  it  is  our  group's 
challenge  to  offer  constructive  solutions 
to  problems  such  as  these.  We  are 
hopeful  the  Home  Ownership  Act  will  be- 
come public  policy  and  not  Just  Repub- 
lican policy. 
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THE  GREAT  SOCIETY'S  WONDROUS 
"WAR"  BUDGET 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remsu-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  in  the  April  1967  Read- 
er's Digest  by  Charles  Stevenson  entitled 
"The  Great  Society's  Wondrous  'War* 
Budget"  contains  a  good  deal  of  timely 
information  and  commonsense  about  the 
state  of  Federal  finances.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly refreshing  and  encouraging  read- 
ing in  view  of  the  budgetary  crisis  which 
the  Government  presently  faces.  A  close 
study  of  the  situation  indicates  that 
there  could  be  a  budget  deficit  in  fiscal 
1968  of  some  $18  billion. 

This  may  well  be  a  conservative  esti- 
mate for  with  the  President's  budget 
message  only  a  few  weeks  old  already 
there  are  reports  that  spending  levels 
are  exceeding  administration  estimates. 
In  view  of  the  Infiation  that  we  have 
experienced  in  recent  months  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  all  citizens,  and 
particularly  those  on  modest  fixed  in- 
comes, to  support  the  efforts  for  greater 
economy  in  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  article  can  be  of  great 
help  in  this  regard  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people: 


Thx  Gseat  Socixty's  Wondbous  "Wa«" 
BuDcrr 
(By  Charles  Stevenson) 
Five  years  years  ago  a  34-ye&r-oId  Cal- 
ifornia supermarket  manager  was  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  could  earn  more 
that  $7000  for  hU  family  of  four.  Today  he 
makes  (8400.  but  his  federal  income  tax  is 
now  •840.  HU  Social  Seciu-lty  taxes  have 
nearly  doubled,  to  $277.  The  tax  on  his 
home  is  up  nearly  60  percent.  The  most 
Insidious  levy  of  all — inflation — has  ftirther 
cut  his  income.  Result:  his  hard-earned 
$1400  pay  raise  has  been  slashed  by  $918,  a 
loss  of  63  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  his  family 
must  live  on  an  after-taxes  real  Income  of 
$6092. 

Millions  are  even  harder  hit.  A  person  who 
made  $5000  In  1956  now  reqiUres  nearly  $6000 
just  to  stay  even;  the  $7500  family  now  mvxst 
have  almost  $9000.  In  Arizona,  a  retired 
couple  trying  to  get  by  on  an  inflation-rav- 
aged pension  find  tliat  their  tax  bite  Is  bigger 
than  ever.  In  Texas,  a  senior  is  forced  to 
leave  college:  "With  taxes  and  inflation,  the 
money  I  earned  during  the  summer  just 
won't  cover  the  bills  anymx>re." 

Inflation  has  ballooned  living  costs  at  the 
highest  rate  of  Increase  in  nearly  a  decade. 
To  buy  a  1965  dollar's  worth  today  takes 
11.10  for  milk.  $1.08  for  medical  services. 
♦1.06  for  bread.  $1.05  for  restaurant  meals. 
"For  God's  sake,  please,  no  more  taxes. "  a 
constituent  implores  an  Indiana  Congress- 
man. "We  cant  pay  for  the  whole  world." 
New  Squeeze.  Despite  all  this.  President 
Johnson  wants  Congress  to  squeeze  another 
15.5  billion  a  year  out  of  already  hard-pressed 
Individuals  and  businesses,  principally  by 
adding  six  cents  to  every  dollar  they  now 
pay  In  federal  income  taxes.  And  to  pull  in 
another  $4.1  billion,  he  seeks  additional  So- 
cial Security  levies  which  would  eventually 
extract  up  to  $1252  per  employe. 

This  at  a  time  when  surveys  reveal  that 
householder  confldence  In  the  economy  Is 
the  lowest  since  the  1958  recession.  Even 
to  propose  more  taxes  In  such  a  period,  says 
Dr.  Paul  McCracken.  University  of  Michigan 
economist,  would  be  an  additional  "depres- 
sant, a  restraint  on  the  economy."  Asserts 
Beryl  Sprlnkel.  economist  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  Chicago's  Harris  Tnist  and  Savings 
Bank;  "We're  playing  with  dynamite  to  pro- 
pose a  tax  Increase."  And,  the  most  fright- 
ening sutement  of  all,  from  William  F.  But- 
ler, vice  president-economist  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank:  "We  could  well  find  our- 
•elves  with  both  a  recession  and  Infiation 
at  once."  Small  wonder  that  polls  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  show  that  71  percent 
ol  all  Americans  call  for  a  cut  In  federal 
spending  rather  than  face  the  prospect  of 
any  Increase  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  the  Income-tax  hike  will 
give  our  "fighting  men  in  Vietnam  the  help 
they  need."  If  that  Justification  were  sound, 
no  American  could  oppose  It.  However,  the 
President's  Budget  for  the  1968  fiscal  year 
to  begin  July  i  shows  big  domestic-spending 
Increases  which  will  more  than  drain  off  all 
this  "war"  cash. 

He  explains  that  the  additional  payroll 
taxes  are  needed  to  pay  for  higher  Social 
Security  benefits  In  behalf  of  "an  adequate 
Income,  a  decent  home  and  a  meaningful  re- 
tirement for  each  senior  citizen."  •  Yet 
much  of  these  additional  Social  Security  taxes 
would  go  to  ball  out  federal  agencies  for  their 
lending  operations,  which  cover  everything 
from  FHA  mortgages  to  student  loans.  In- 
credibly, these  sums  show  up  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  as  reductions  In  spending! 


•  Paradoxically,  the  President's  proposed 
Income-tax  "reforms"  would  punish  many 
older  victims  of  the  Administration's  infla- 
tion, by  further  curtailing  their  existing 
Memptlons  and  deductions  for  age.  He 
would  also  tax  their  now-exempt  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 


"The  President's  budgetary  policies  con- 
tain gimmicks  which  conceal  the  true  costs 
of  the  Great  Society  and  make  his  deficits 
look  smaller,"  observes  Sen.  John  J.  Wil- 
liams, of  Delaware.  Indeed.  Senate  Finance 
Committee  experts  have  determined  that, 
except  for  bookkeeping  trickery,  the  Budget 
would  disclose  a  planned  deflclt  of  $14,419 
bllUon  for  fiscal  1968  even  with  tax  in- 
creases— $18,869  billion  without. 

Read  as  far  as  page  413  of  the  Budget  and 
you  discover  that  the  programmed  Oross 
Expenditures  of  Government  Administered 
Funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  amount 
to  $210,222  billion.  You  also  find  that 
whereas  President  Johnson  Intends  to  spend 
$5.5  billion  more  for  defense,  including  the 
Vietnam  war,  he  slmiiltaneously  plans  that 
outlays  for  civilian  activities  shall  soar 
$27,084  billion  higher  than  In  fiscal  1966. 
This  Increase  alone  is  about  double  what  the 
cost  of  running  the  entire  government  was 
In  the  top  year  of  the  New  Deal.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  It  in  history. 

More  Money  for  DHUD.  "I  have  reviewed 
these  programs  carefully,"  President  John- 
son reassured  Congress.  "Waste  and  non- 
essentials have  been  cut  out.  Reductions  or 
postponements  have  been  made  wherever 
possible." 

As  these  words  echoed  through  the  Capi- 
tol, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (DHUD).  to  take  only  one  ex- 
ample, was  announcing  grants  by  the  whole- 
sale. They  Included  funds  to  "beautify" 
Berkeley.  CaUf ,  with  a  municipal  putting 
green,  new  tennis  courts  and  a  refurbished 
rose  garden;  to  landscape  the  city  hall  at 
Overland  Park.  Kans.;  to  bestow  a  decorative 
fountain  on  Klngsport,  Tenn.;  and  to  con- 
struct a  "two-acre  lagoon"  at  El  Centre. 
Calif.  And  why  not?  The  President  has 
tucked  away  $127  mllUon  In  his  Budget, 
nearly  doubling  the  funds  now  available  to 
DHUD  for  this  category  of  unconscionable 
wartime  spending. 

Vulnerable  Areas.  "Nonsense."  says  Rep. 
Tom  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  cynics 
who  contend  that  Congress  cannot  cut  the 
Budget.  "If  the  public  will  give  us  the  same 
support  that  the  President's  vested  Interests 
exert,  we  can  carve  away  well  over  what  $6.5 
billion  of  new  'war'  taxes  would  raise  with- 
out doing  a  bit  of  damage."  He  and  others 
agree  that  the  following  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
vulnerable  areas: 

Farm  Fat.  The  ever  expanding  Agriculture 
Department  has  become  so  thoroughly  un- 
popular that  a  Farm  Journal  poll  Indicates 
that  only  one  In  ten  of  the  nation's  farmers 
now  supports  its  programs.  And  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bvueau  Federation,  representing 
the  vast  majority  of  organized  farmers,  has 
demanded  an  end  to  "the  whole  sorry  mess 
of  government  farm  controls,  direct  subsidy 
payments  and  price  manipulations."  Never- 
theless, Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man's budget  has  been  hiked  to  $6,255 
billion — a  $296-ml]llon  Increase  that  acccHn- 
panles,  Ironically,  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
nation's  farm  population — and  a  1400  In- 
crease In  the  department's  employes. 

The  President  claims  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.,  the  agency  supposed  to  "stabi- 
lize, support  and  protect"  farm  inoome,  will 
cost  taxpayers  $3,626  billion  in  fiscal  1968. 
But,  burled  In  the  Budget's  1316-page  ap- 
pendix are  figures  showing  that  the  CCC  will 
end  the  year  with  an  accumulated  deflclt  of 
$9,837  billion — an  Increase  of  more  than  $13 
billion  over  fiscal  1967. 

Educational  Gadgetry.  The  Great  Society 
asks  another  $5.2  billion  for  education,  a 
$622-mUllon  jump.  The  biggest  single  ex- 
pense Is  for  the  new  Title  I  elementary-  and 
secondary-school  program,  which  President 
Johnson  says  Is  bringing  "the  full  benefits 
of  education  to  children  of  low-Income 
famlUes." 

Yet  all  across  the  country  one  prosperous 
community  after  another  has  been  allocated 


federal  tax  funds  appropriated  in  the  name 
of  poor  children.  Even  high-income  Oroese 
Polnte.  Mich.,  received  $117,500.  By  Wash- 
ington's figuring,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  merited 
$82,875,  but  school  ofllclalB  turned  down  the 
money.  They  could  locate  only  eight  chil- 
dren from  six  poor  families. 

Evidence  moimts  that  the  entire  school- 
aid  apparatus  Is  so  choked  with  new  money 
from  Washington  that  shockingly  few  real 
gains  result.  Recently  a  University  of  Chi- 
cago researcher  found  most  big  money  pro- 
viding "Just  gadgetry."  A  White  House 
advisory  group  described  projects  as  "piece- 
meal, fragmented  efforts." 

Cities  and  Housing  Extravagance.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  urban  programs  are  "out- 
moded, inefficient  and  directionless."  says 
Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D.,  Conn.) ,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization  and  an  original  enthusiast 
for  the  legislation.  Moreover,  DHUD,  which 
administers  60  programs,  frequently  over- 
lapping those  of  other  agencies,  lias  $16,571 
bUllon  left  from  prior  years.  Yet  Into  this 
sieve  President  Johnson  wants  to  pour  $3 
billion  more,  half  again  as  much  as  it  is 
getting  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Nearly  two  billion  of  this  new  money 
would  go  to  the  scandal-ridden  urban- 
renewal  and  housing  program,  which  was 
originally  aimed  at  building  housing  for  low- 
income  citizens  but  which  has  provided, 
among  other  things,  a  bird  refuge  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast;  a  rebuilt  beach  for  a  New 
Jersey  resort  town;  recreational  facilities 
with  restaurant,  promenade  and  marina  for 
the  Newport,  R.I.,  high-society  vacatlonland; 
plus  a  tract  for  an  aerospace  research  center 
In  Boston. 

The  Poverty  Mess.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  poverty  warriors  are  ladling 
out  $59,500  for  a  Spanish-language  animated 
cartoon  for  slum -dwellers,  one  of  11  films 
costing  $400,000.  In  Westchester  County. 
N.Y.,  one  of  the  nation's  richest,  119  OEO 
undertakings  cost  $5,264,519.  Rep.  Edith 
Green  (D.,  Ore.)  finally  wriuig  a  begrudging 
admission  out  of  officials  that  Job  Corps 
costs  had  hit  $9120  a  year  per  trainee. 

The  poverty  war  clearly  faces  a  crisis  of 
competence.  "I  would  rather  have  50  to 
100  more  competent  administrators  for  the 
war  on  poverty  than  another  $100  million 
for  it,"  said  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz.  Nevertheless,  the  President  Is  de- 
manding another  $2  billion,  a  30-percent 
boost,  for  this  fiscal  circus. 

Swollen  Bureaucracy.  Nothing  is  more 
blatantly  swollen  than  the  federal  payroll. 
On  December  2,  1965.  after  a  press  briefing 
at  the  LBJ  ranch,  the  New  York  Times  pro- 
claimed: "President  Backs  a  Cut  in  U.S. 
Jobs — Approves  Plan  to  Retire  25,000."  Yet 
seven  months  later  187,506  more  new  workers 
were  on  the  rosters — an  average  of  1300 
hired  every  working  day.  A  new  Executive 
Order  proclaimed  a  freeze  In  midsummer 
1965,  but  by  the  year's  end  100,000  more  bu- 
reaucrats were  hired,  at  a  cost  of  $800  mll- 
Uon. Now  the  President's  Budget  says  that 
another  40,400  will  come  aboard  in  strictly 
non-war  agencies  at  still  another  $333,- 
900,000  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

These  are  Just  samples,  and  no  one  knows 
better  than  Rep.  Frank  Bow,  of  Ohio,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  "Whatever  they  tell  you,"  he 
says,  "scratch  beneath  the  surface  of  any 
agency,  from  foreign  aid  to  space  programs 
to  HEW,  and  you'll  find  extravagance — and 
expenditures  we  can  do  without." 

Shattering  Awakening.  Congress  Is  now 
in  a  mood  to  take  stock  of  federal  spending 
because  of  a  shattering  awakening.  People 
are  realizing  that  the  whole  federal  grant- 
in-aid  welfare  state  Is  disorganized  and  ca- 
lamitously uncontrolled.  The  system  keeps 
2,600,000  federal  employes  busy  in  150  Wssh- 
Ington  biu-eaus  and  In  some  400  regional 
offices,  but  the  machinery  is  so  stalled  by 
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overlapping  and  duplication  that  it  can  only 
sicken  taxpayers  who  must  pick  up  the  tab. 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  ol  New  York,  says  that 
untangling  this  thicket  of  aid  programs  is 
the  most  serious  problem  In  the  government 
today. 

For  example,  programs  for  the  disabled  are 
scattered  among  28  agencies,  bureaus,  divi- 
sions and  oommlasions.  Fifty-seven  separate 
programs  have  been  set  up  for  vocational 
and  job  training,  35  for  housing,  more  than 
20  foar  transportation.  A  New  York  agency 
had  to  spend  three  months  and  $150,000  pre- 
paring an  application  for  $a00,0OO  in  plan- 
ning funds. 

A  potent  warning  Is  laeued  by  Maine's  Dem- 
ocratic liberal  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  a  past 
supporter  of  many  of  these  programs  and  now 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  that 
has  probed  furthest  Into  this  mess.  "Merely 
piling  up  new  federal  programs  on  old  ones 
and  scattering  more  federal  money  in  diverse 
directions  are  not  going  to  help  community 
development,"  he  says. 

Walter  Uppmann.  long  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  federal  assistance  programs,  now 
insists  th&t  a  paiise  Is  desperately  required. 
"The  ootnplex  of  welfare  measures  has  be- 
come unmanageable."  he  says  bluntly.  "No 
one  wishes  to  stand  up  and  say  be  Is  op- 
posed to  schools,  hospitals,  aid  to  the  poor 
and  the  like.  But  there  is  a  wide  revulsion 
against  the  e^qrandlng  and  heavy-handed 
role  played  by  the  federal  govemm«nt." 

Says  Sen.  Charles  Percy,  of  nilnols,  "It's 
time  we  started  solving  problems  Instead  of 
Just  throwing  money  at  them."  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  agrees:  "I  would 
hope  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  major  re- 
examination of  what  we  have  done  in  legis- 
lation during  the  past  few  years." 

At  the  Crossroads.  The  moment  for  ded- 
sloa  is  at  band.  Oreat  responsibility  falls  on 
the  tazpaylng  public.  Confides  one  House 
member:  "I'm  waiting  to  hear  from  consti- 
tuents who  really  want  to  lower  outlays  as  I 
do,  especially  for  projects  back  home."  But 
even  as  Congress  seeks  to  take  stock,  lob- 
byists from  special  Interests  ranging  from 
aerospace  industries  to  the  organized  mayors 
of  America  are  plugging  for  more  appropria- 
tions. Skilled  armies  of  budget  boosters  are 
urging  their  members  to  write  Washington. 
Right  now  the  ultra-liberal  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  Is  campaigning  for  addi- 
tional billions  for  its  pet  domestic  programs. 
All  the  while  the  Administration  Itself  Is 
turning  on  the  heat,  with  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Henry  H.  Powler  attacking  Budget  critics 
for  having  nothing  to  offer  except  the  "time- 
tested  cliche  of  cutting  federal  spending." 

These  and  other  pressures  can  quickly  turn 
Congressional  economy  talk  into  mere  lip 
service  uzUess  men  and  women  across  the 
land  respond  now  and  mobilize  a  massive 
demand  for  fiscal  common  sense,  for  getting 
their  money's  worth  frcHn  government.  If 
citizens  do  nothing,  they  will  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  as  ever  larger  tax  levies  and 
the  hidden  cost  of  Inflation  are  sliced  out 
of  their  pay  checks  to  underwrite  govern- 
mental failures  like  those  discussed  here.  Or 
they  can  act.  both  thinking  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  conservatives  and  liberals.  They 
must  act  note.  That  means  you,  sitting 
down  and  writing  to  your  Representative 
and  Senators  and  to  the  Hoiise  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees.  It  means  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  your  nelghb<»«, 
organizing,  getting  them  to  write,  too.  Noth- 
ing lees  than  a  deluge  of  individual,  thought- 
ful lettMv  can  give  our  legislators  the  needed 
backing  to  insist  upon  more  effective,  frugal 
government. 

House  Appropriations  Chairman  George 
Mahon,  of  Texas,  has  laid  the  issue  squarely 
on  the  lln«:  "Congress  is  not  going  to  prac- 
tice restraint,"  he  says,  "tmless  the  message 
comes  through  loud  and  clear  from  the 
people." 


WHY  GOD  MUST  GO 

Mr.  LUKKNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentlernan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
Emd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  50  years  of  its  existence  the 
Communist  movement  tiiroughout  the 
world  has  battered  the  forces  of  religion 
more  severely  than  any  other  totalitarian 
scourge  in  all  history.  In  1965  and  1966 
subcommittees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  issued  reports  concerning  the 
treatment  of  religion  in  Communist 
coimtries,  detailing  the  many  and  clever 
devices  used  by  the  militantly  atheistic 
Communist  offlcisds  to  erase  religious  in- 
fluences among  the  people. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Communist  lead- 
ers of  other  countries  know  full  well  that 
those  with  a  deep  religious  faith  are  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation. Perhaps  no  better  example  of 
this  can  be  found  recently  than  a  column 
by  the  columnist,  Ray  Cromley.  which 
appeared  in  the  Palm  Beach  Times  of 
November  12,  1966.  It  is  entitled  "Re- 
ligion Aids  South  Viets,"  smd  is  a  graphic 
iUustration  of  the  vital  role  played  by 
the  powerful  force  of  religious  belief  In 
the  life  and  death  struggle  in  Vietnam. 
The  column  follows : 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 
Religion  Aids  South  Vixts 

Au  GiANc,  South  Vietnam. — In  their  own 
secret  documents,  the  Communist  Viet  Cong 
have  outlined  how  they  can  be  defeated. 

Note  the  following  message.  It  was  written 
as  part  of  a  report  from  a  Communist  whose 
job  it  is  to  supervise  activities  of  the  party 
over  a  wide  southern  area  of  Vietnam.  The 
report  was  to  the  party  superiors.  It  was  not 
intended  for  non-Communist  eyes. 

In  this  document,  the  Red  VC  official 
talked  of  his  many  successes  in  consolidating 
important  areas  of  South  Vietnam  for  the 
Communist  cause. 

But  he  notes  one  major  fallxire  which  con- 
cerned him  deeply. 

"In  the  area  of  .  .  .  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  building  five  hamlets  strictly  controlled 
by  religious  people  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  Infiltrate  these  hamlets. 

"The  enemy  has  been  attempting  to  trim 
the  areas  of  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  into  large  religious 
centers. 

"The  attitude  of  these  religious  i>eople 
toward  our  cause  has  been  cool  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  them. 

"While  the  enemy  has  been  scheming  to 
win  the  religious  elements  of  the  population, 
our  action  in  this  field  has  been  weak.  Al- 
most all  of  the  rellglo\is  Vietnamese  people 
have  joined  either  the  Catholic  Youth,  the 
Self -Defense  Corps  or  the  Civil  Ouard. 

"They  have  been  equipped  with  far  supe- 
rior weapons;  they  have  a  special  stattis  and 
are  commanded  directly  by  (religious  men) 
and  (have  American  aid) . 

"Our  religious  compatriots  have  been 
closely  united. 

"Our  efforts  to  win  them  over  to  partici- 
pate in  the  revolution  has  met  with  many 
difflcxiltles." 

In  travel  through  rural  South  Vietnam 
in  14  provinces  this  reporter  has  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

In  communities  where  the  people  them- 
selves have  a  strong  and  dynamic  sense  of 
religion,  the  Communists  make  no  headway. 


This  reporter  has  been  to  hamlets  in  South 
Vietnam  where  the  Communists  have  at- 
tacked time  and  again,  only  to  give  up  in 
despair. 

Tills  Is  true  not  only  of  Christian  hamlets. 
There  is  anti-Red  strength  In  vigorous  Hoa 
Hao  areas  In  the  far  south,  in  Cao  Dal  ham- 
lets in  the  west  and  in  areas  where  Bud- 
dhism is  in  the  heart,  not  ceremonial  only. 

The  so-called  Buddhist  demonstrations  in 
central  Japan  some  time  bau:k  should  not  be 
confused  with  religious  strength.  This  was 
Buddhist  political — not  religious — leader- 
ship. It  was  a  small  group.  There  was 
Communist  lnflu«nce  in  some  activities. 

When  the  Communists  say  they  have  not 
been  able  to  penetrate  areas  where  religion 
Is  strong,  they  mean  they  have  failed  where 
the  local  people  have  a  deep  sense  of  religious 
family  religious  discussions — as  distinct 
from  areas  in  which  religion  Is  largely  cere- 
monial rather  than  of  the  heart. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rkinzckk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  year  we  set  aside  a  special 
week  to  honor  the  more  than  1,500,000 
professional  secretaries  in  the  Nation. 
The  week  of  April  23  through  29,  will  be 
marked  by  special  activities  of  the  local 
chapters  of  the  National  Secretaries  As- 
sociation. These  will  include  speaking 
engagements  in  high  school  business 
classes,  before  business  and  management 
groups,  and  business  schools.  This  week 
will  mark  the  great  contribution  of  the 
secretary  to  the  educational,  professional, 
and  civic  growth  of  her  community. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  should 
take  this  occasion  to  give  special  recogni- 
tion to  the  great  army  of  secretaries  who 
keep  our  own  offices  going.  I  want  to  give 
special  recognition  to  my  flne  staff:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Seeley,  our  office  manager; 
Mrs.  Mary  Llngle,  my  personal  secretary; 
Mrs.  Hannah  Margetlch,  correspondence 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Jackie  Gerachls,  our 
caseworker.  They  go  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.    We  thank  you,  ladles. 


BEGGAR'S  BOWL  TAKES  PLACTE  OP 
UONS   AS  SYMBOL  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
think  of  our  country  as  affluent  with 
every  hope  for  endless  expansion  and 
growth  toward  a  more  perfect  society. 
It  would  seem  that  for  the  American  citi- 
zen there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but 
accept  our  good  fortune  and  be  grateful. 

However,  occasionally  we  are  uncom- 
fortably stirred  when  we  read  an  article 
like  the  following  one  by  Chesly  Manly, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  I  submit 
below  for  the  Record.    It  would  be  hard 
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to  imagine  Americans  dying  of  starvation 
or  sleeping  in  the  streets  for  lack  of  shel- 
ter. It  would  be  unacceptable  for  the 
American  public  to  have  their  Govern- 
ment react  as  Incompetently  as  is  the 
Government  actually  facing  this  horrible 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  genuine  folly  of  what  is 
transpiring  in  India.  People  are  starv- 
ing—and the  administration  is  spending 
money  on  heavy  industry.  The  Congress 
Party,  though  on  the  decline  as  a  result 
of  last  year's  election,  still  has  extensive 
grassroots  access  to  millions  of  people — 
and  their  leadership  is,  in  the  mildest 
terms,  corrupt.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi's 
Cabinet  is  now  first  being  provoked  to  in- 
tensive action — and  it  responds  with  a 
series  of  unrealistic  5-year  plans  which 
do  little  more  than  absolve  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  responsible. 

There  must  be  changes,  and  by  this  I 
mean  several  things:  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  economic  resources,  a  shift 
In  emphasis  from  heavy  industry  to 
agricultural  and  consumer  products,  a  re- 
evaluation  of  India's  parochial  position 
toward  free  enterprise  possibilities,  and, 
most  important,  a  more  rational  and 
concerted  effort  toward  solving  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  population  control. 

We  give  a  substantial  amount  of  for- 
eign aid  to  India.  It  is.  therefore,  this 
country's  right  and  duty  to  encourage 
these  necessary  reforms.  To  those  who 
cry  "American  intervention."  I  say  if  it 
be  to  save  lives  and  create  humane  living 
standards,  then  let  us  wear  our  guilt  with 
pride.  I  would  like  to  enter  here  In  the 
Record  the  first  of  a  series  of  pieces  by 
Mr.  Manly  on  India.  I  think  this  whole 
country  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
presenting  India's  plight  in  such  a  forth- 
right fashion. 

The  article  follows: 
Beooak's  Bowl  Takks  Placx  or  Lions  as 
Stmbol  of  India  ,  1 
(By  Chesly  Manly) ' ! 

(Note. — Chesly  Manly,  roving  correspond- 
ent for  The  Tribune,  has  just  completed  a 
tour  of  India  and  a  study  In  depth  of  its 
many  critical  problems.  In  this,  the  first 
article  of  a  series,  he  gives  a  first-hand  re- 
port on  the  almost  unbelievably  sordid  liv- 
ing conditions  he  found  in  the  major  cities 
despite  the  7V4  bilUon  dollars  in  food  and 
economic  aid  provided  by  the  United  States.) 

Nrw  Delhi,  Indm,  April  15. — ^In  Calcutta, 
Kipling's  "packed  and  pestilential  town,*' 
vehicular  traffic  moves  at  an  average  speed 
of  4  miles  an  hour.  There  Is  a  melee  of 
trams,  buses,  trucks,  taxis,  rickshaws,  bi- 
cycles, pedestrians,  and  aggressive  beggan, 
whose  insistence  is  menacing  when  they  de- 
scend upon  hapless  foreigners  stalled  In  taxis 
or  cars. 

There  Is  a  din  of  horns  and  shouted  im- 
precations in  a  dozen  tongues.  Brown- 
skinned  breathing  skeletons  sitting  on  the 
«ldewalks,  apparently  too  weak  to  stand, 
stare  Insensately  at  this  bedlam.  They  are 
Ignored  by  Indians  in  the  traffic  struggle, 
whose  attitude  seems  to  be  "everyone  for 
nimself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

FORCED   BT    COATS    TO   WALK 

When  this  reporter  was  certain  that  the 
situation  could  not  be  more  hopeless,  half 
»  dozen  Bengalis  in  loin  cloths  undertook 
to  herd  200  small  goats  down  Bentlnck  street, 
past  the  not-so-Orand  hotel,  "mat  was  the 
end.  It  was  time  to  get  out  and  walk,  in 
spite  of  the  wilting  heat. 
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Everything  about  India  today  was  sym- 
bolized in  this  Calcutta  street  scene:  the 
chaos  and  confusion;  the  seeming  absence  of 
any  purpose  or  sense  of  direction;  the  ani- 
mal-like selfishness  and  indifference  to  hu- 
man suffering;  the  juxtaposition  of  stone  age 
and  20th  century  phenomena;  the  begging 
bowl  held  out  to  foreigners,  which  seems 
more  appropriate  as  a  national  emblem  for 
this  country  than  Its  three  proud  Ashoka 
empire  [274  to  236  B.C.J  Uons  standing  back 
to  back. 

WORSE  OFF  DESPrrz  Am 

The  United  States  has  poured  food  and 
economic  aid  totaUng  7  bUllon  617  million 
dollars  mto  this  bottomless  abyss.  Tet  re- 
sponsible Indians  agree  and  the  govern- 
ment's own  reports  show  that  the  masses 
are  worse  off  than  they  were  when  socialist 
centralized  planning,  with  financial  aid  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  be- 
gan In  1951. 

Annual  per  capita  income  increased  28  per 
cent,  in  terms  of  1948-49  prices,  from  1951  to 
1966,  according  to  the  government's  statis- 
tics, but  was  still  only  421JJ  rupees  1156.20 
at  the  official  rate  of  7.6  to  1 J . 

The  income  of  upper  and  middle  class  In- 
dians increased  substantially,  but  the  wealth 
gap  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world  and  the  poor  get  poorer  as  the  rich 
get  richer.  Moreover,  inflation,  aggravated 
by  severe  drouths  in  the  last  two  years  but 
due  also  to  deficit  spending  and  other  gov- 
ernment policies,  has  increased  the  cost  of 
living  100  per  cent  above  the  1961  level. 

SLEEP    ON    SIDEWALKS 

George  Fernandez,  a  leader  of  India's  op- 
position Samyukta  Socialist  party  in  the  lok 
sabha  [house  of  the  people),  says  3  million 
people  in  Bombay,  out  of  a  total  popxilation 
of  6  million,  live  and  sleep  on  the  sidewalk 
pavemente  or  in  jhuggles  (crude  shelters 
made  from  scrap  tin,  cardboard,  and  any 
other  materials  the  poor  people  can 
scrounge). 

If  poverty  is  that  bad  in  Bombay,  it  is 
worse  In  Calcutta,  India's  largest  city.  This 
reporter,  arriving  In  Calcutta  from  Dum  Dum 
airport  at  1  ajn.,  saw  thousands  of  people 
asleep  on  the  sidewalks,  lying  so  close  to- 
gether in  some  places  that  one  would  have 
to  walk  carefully  to  avoid  stepping  on  them. 
Jayaprakaah  Narayan.  one  of  India's  most 
respected  statesmen,  said  in  a  recent  speech 
that  40  million  people  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  52  million  In  Bihar  state,  northeast- 
ern India,  face  possible  starvation.  He  de- 
scribed people  in  the  famine  areas  as  "living 
corpses."  These  areas  are  in  Bihar  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  According  to 
Upendra  Nath  Varma.  a  minister  in  the  Bihar 
government,  157  persons  already  have  died 
of  starvation  in  the  Oaya  district  alone. 

CAUSES  or  FAICINE 

Narayan,  who  is  affectionately  called  J.  P., 
ascribed  the  famine  to  a  combination  of 
causes,  including  the  natural  calamity  of 
two  severe  droughts  In  succession;  unpre- 
paredness  by  the  state  governments,  both 
controlled  by  the  Congreee  party  before  the 
February  elections,  and  "long  neglect  of  ag- 
ricultural production  and  wrong  and  faulty 
policies"  on  the  part  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  a  monopoly  of  the 
Congress  party  since  Independence  from 
Britain  in  1947. 

This  elder  statesman's  broadside  against 
the  government  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
partisan  poUtical  motives.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Congress  party,  altho  he  was 
later  associated  with  the  dissident  Congress 
Socialist  group.  In  recent  years  he  has  kept 
out  of  pontics  and  devoted  his  fuU  time  to 
voluntary  reUef  work.  He  is  India's  Herbert 
Hoover. 

He  attributed  India's  economic  stagnation 
massive  unemployment,  and  grinding  pov- 


erty in  cities  to  over-emphasis  on  heavy 
Industry  in  the  government's  successive  6- 
year  plans. 

Without  increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion, he  said,  there  can  be  no  real  base  for 
industrialization,  no  raw  materials  for  the 
industries  and  no  markets  for  their  products. 
Tet,  when  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries aiding  India  insist  that  priority  should 
be  given  to  agriculture  instead  of  putting 
money  into  a  fifth  or  sixth  government  steel 
mill,  he  said,  Indian  politicians  and  some 
newspapers  complain  about  Interference  In 
India's  sovereign  affairs. 

Narayan  said  the  Indian  people,  by  and 
large,  have  become  "stone  hearted  and  in- 
sensitive to  human  misoy." 

He  denounced  lavish  wedding  feasts  and 
other  extravagant  entertainments  for  rich 
people  in  the  cities  and  contrasted  this  self- 
indulgence  and  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  Indians  to  the  self-sacrific- 
ing attitude  of  India's  benefactors  In  other 
countries.  The  Christian  missions  of  India 
have  contributed  generously,  but  there  has 
been  no  similar  response  from  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  groups,  he  said. 

PAPERS  ATTACK  PARTY 

India's  leading  newspapers  attack  the  Con- 
gress party  and  Indian  politicians  collec- 
tively in  terms  suggesting  that,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  about  this  ooimtry,  India  at 
least  has  a  free  and  vigorous  press.  They 
charge  that  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi  tied  herself 
In  knots  with  a  cabal  of  self-serving  and 
inept  ministers  when  she  became  prime  min- 
ister in  January,  1966,  just  as  her  father,  the 
late  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  had  done. 

If  corruption  in  the  central  and  state  gov- 
ernments U  half  as  prevalent  as  the  news- 
papers say  it  is,  it  must  be  extraordinary, 
even  for  Asia.  An  editorial  in  the  Hindustan 
Stondard  of  Calcutta  charges  that  the  "Es- 
tablishment," meaning  the  Congress  party, 
has  "thrived  on  shortage  and  control,  rich 
sources  of  profiteering  and  patronage." 

Correspondents  of  other  newspapers,  who 
speak  the  local  languages  and  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  report  that  food  grain 
intended  for  famine  relief  U  diverted  into 
the  black  market  by  local  poUticlans,  whom 
they  describe  as  "human  ghouls." 

Such  remarks  about  India's  government 
and  politicians  as  "Congress  seif-righteous- 
ness,  hypocrisy,  and  cant,"  "humbug,  pre- 
tense, and  cant,"  "the  stench  of  decay,"  "per- 
vasive dry  rot,"  "Moral  insensibility,"  "crafty, 
calculating  poseurs  with  a  dehydrated  out- 
look on  life,"  etc.,  are  common  in  the  edi- 
torials of  the  Times  of  India,  the  Indian  Ex- 
press, the  Hindustan  Times,  the  Statesman, 
and  other  leading  papers. 

Morarjl  Desai,  India's  new  finance  minister 
and  deputy  prime  minister,  disclosed  that  on 
March  20,  when  he  presented  the  interim 
budget  for  1967-68,  that  the  deficit  for  the 
1966-67  financial  year,  which  ended  Marcb 
31,  woiild  be  3.5  bUllon  rupees  [466.6  million 
dollars],  instead  of  the  government's  original 
estimate  of  only  320  million  rupees.  This 
was  an  Increase  of  about  1,000  per  cent.  The 
country  was  told  nothing  about  this  shock- 
ing Increase  in  the  deficit  until  after  the  elec- 
tions. 

M.  K.  Masanl,  leader  of  the  moderately  con- 
servative Swatantra  [Freedom]  party,  warned 
that  India  is  on  the  verge  of  economic  col- 
lapse and  in  great  danger  of  chaos  and 
violence. 

DESAI  ADMITS  SEASONS 

Desai,  himself,  who  is  more  conservative 
than  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  most  of  the  other 
Congress  leaders,  acknowledged  that  food 
shortages,  a  heavy  Increase  in  imports,  and 
deficit  spending  had  produced  an  Inflationary 
spiral  of  prices  and  wages  and  cost  of  Uvlng 
allowances  for  government  employes,  which 
required  more  deficit  spending.  He  promised 
drastic  action  to  restore  financial  stability, 
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but  India's  editors  and  parliamentary  corre- 
spondents saw  no  reason  for  hope  that  the 
government  would  reduce  spending  and  taxes 
and  relax  controls  to  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise. 

Some  American  officials  In  India  contend 
that  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and  realism  Is 
evident  In  the  policies  and  plans  of  the 
central  government  and  that  Its  announce<l 
goals  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  5-year  plans 
are  not  Impossible. 

The  major  goal  of  the  fourth  plan,  which 
was  supposed  to  begin  April  1,  1966,  but  now 
has  to  be  overhauled  because  of  Inadequate 
resources.  Is  to  end  India's  dependence  on 
food  assistance  from  abroad  by  the  end  of 
1971. 

SEEK    BntTB    RATE    DROP 

This  is  to  be  accomplished,  according  zo 
the  planners,  by  Increasing  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  by  "family  planning"  programs 
to  reduce  the  growth  rate  of  India's  popula- 
tion, which  has  passed  the  500  mllUon  mark. 
The  second  major  objective  Is  to  "attain  and 
sustain  an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  need  for  external 
economic  assistance  by  1976."  when  the  fifth 
5-year  plan  will  end. 

Many  well-Informed  Indians  say  one  would 
have  to  be  uncommonly  optimistic  and 
naive  to  count  on  achievement  of  these  alms 
by  the  present  Congress  party  government 
or  any  mixed-bag  coalition.  Including  the 
Communists  and  Socialists,  that  might  suc- 
ceed It.  These  skeptics  ascribe  the  new 
slogans  and  manifestations  of  serious  con- 
cern to  a  panic  reaction  by  Mrs.  Oandhl  and 
her  ministers  to  the  February  elections  and 
to  the  painful  realization,  which  has  finally 
sunk  In.  that  the  United  States  cannot  go  on 
feeding  India. 

The  prime  minister  campaigned  as  Indira 
Nehru  Oandhl,  thus  seeking  to  exploit  the 
Oandhl -Nehru  mystique  which  has  kept  the 
Congress  party  In  power  since  Independence 
and  blinded  not  only  Indians  but  American 
Indophllee  and  others  thruout  the  world  to 
the  sordid  political  realities  of  this  country. 
The  Congress  party,  Mrs.  Oandhl  asserted 
in  her  campaign  speeches.  Is  India.  Her  re- 
pudiation by  the  people  was  overwhelming 
and  humiliating.  As  one  distinguished  edi- 
tor remarked,  60  per  cent  of  the  voters  said, 
"If  this  is  what  Congress  rule  means,  to  hell 
with  it." 

ana  *o.»  pkrcxnt  or  votk 
Altho  the  party  has  a  fairly  comfortable 
majority  in  the  lok  sabha,  with  282  of  the 
520  seats  [54  per  cent),  it  received  only 
40.9  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  in  all  the 
lok  sabha  constituencies.  Before  the  elec- 
tions, all  of  India's  17  states  were  ruled  by 
Confess  party  governments  except  Kerala, 
where  a  communist  regime  had  been  deposed 
by  the  central  government  under  a  constitu- 
tional process  called  president's  rule.  Now 
there  are  non-Congress  governments  in  eight 
of  India's  17  states,  including  such  big  states 
as  Madras,  West  Bengal  [Calcutta).  Bihar, 
and  Uttar  Pradesh.  Rajasthan  would  have 
a  non-Congress  government  if  president's 
rule  had  not  been  imposed,  in  highly  irregfu- 
lap  circumstances,  to  prevent  it.  In  all  the 
state  assembly  contests.  Congress  candidates 
polled  40.11  per  cent  of  the  total  vote. 

India's  food  Imports,  mainly  from  the 
United  States  on  concessional  terms,  were  in- 
creasing annually  before  the  1965-66  drouth. 
Imports  of  cereals  increased  from  3.495.000 
tons  in  1961,  to  7.462,000  tons  in  1965.  altho 
India's  production  of  food  grains  In  1964-65 
(88,398,000  tons]  set  an  all-time  record. 

BT7CX   IMPORTS   COKTIKTTXS 

In  1965-66  India  produced  72  million  tons 
ot  food  grains  and  Imports  in  1966  totaled 
10  million  tons,  of  wliich  8.3  million  came 
tiom  the  United  States.  Production  for 
1966-67  is  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  78  mll- 
Uon tons  and  import  requirements  this  year 


are  estimated  at  a  minimiim  of  10  million 
tons. 

So  far  this  year,  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  supply  3.6  million  tons,  Including 
1.6  million  which  had  been  committed  but 
not  delivered  in  1966.  These  shipments  will 
be  completed  by  June  1.  Congress  also  has 
authorized  further  shipments  of  3  million 
tons  after  Jime  1,  provided  the  same  amount 
of  food  aid  is  granted  by  other  countries. 

"Even  our  planners  have  admitted  that 
there  is  a  vast  Imbalance  in  the  Indian 
economy  between  agricultural  and  Industrial 
development,"  says  an  article  in  the  Times 
of  India.  "This  is  the  result  of  our  govern- 
ment's preoccupation  with  steel  and  heavy 
Industries,  which  Is  so  Incessant  that  such 
plants  are  almost  treated  as  temples  of  a  new 
materialistic  faith. 

"The  climate  for  free  enterprise  must  be 
considerably  improved  if  we  intend  to 
brighten  the  economic  environment.  The 
country  has  all  the  enterprise  and  himian 
labor  it  needs,  but  these  tremendous  forces 
cannot  be  brought  to  fruition  when  free 
enterprise  is  anathema  to  the  government." 

That  seems  to  be  India's  main  problem. 


OUR  FLAG:   PRECIOUS  SYMBOL  OP 
UJS.  SUFFERma  AND  PRIDE 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlOTi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  disturb- 
ing incident  In  my  own  district  this  last 
week  has  served  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  immediate  action  on  legislation 
which  will  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
desecrate  the  American  flag. 

A  bearded  31-year-old  English  profes- 
sor at  Indiana  State  University  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  burned  an  American  flag  in 
front  of  his  freshman  English  class. 
According  to  witnesses,  he  declared  that 
what  he  was  burning  was  merely  a  piece 
of  cloth  and  a  stick. 

University  President  Dr.  Alan  C. 
Rankin  has  since  relieved  the  Canadian 
citizen  of  his  duties  on  grounds  of  im- 
professlonal  conduct  pending  an  Investi- 
gation. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  law  approved  by 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  which 
provides  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  year  in 
jail  and  a  $1,000  flne  for  desecration  of 
the  U.S.  flag,  will  not  take  effect  until 
this  summer. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  RoudebushI.  has  been  at- 
tempting for  2  years  to  get  Federal  legis- 
lation on  the  books  making  It  a  crime  to 
desecrate  the  flag. 

The  Roudebush  bill,  HJl.  1207,  has  been 
bottled  up  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
despite  repeated  oral  and  written  re- 
quests for  action  from  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  RottdebushL  It  wsis 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  committee 
this  week  decided  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tion and  It  is  my  hope  the  members  will 
act  favorably  on  this  important  matter. 

I  believe  all  of  us  detest  such  public 
displays  of  disrespect  for  our  national 
emblem. 

The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  all  that  we 
cherish  in  this  great  country.     Thou- 


sands of  our  finest  young  men  are  carry- 
ing this  flag  into  combat  In  Vietnam  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  these  freedoms. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
words  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Sawyer,  editor 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Star,  who  wrote  the 
following  editorial  after  the  flag-burn- 
ing incident  on  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity campus: 

Our  Flag:  Precious  Symbol  or  U.S. 
Suffering  and  Prde 

As  we  travel  through  life  we  learn,  some- 
times with  difficulty.  We  learn  the  value  of 
family  ties,  school  and  business  friendships, 
of  moral  codes  and  solidarity  behind  them! 
We  live  by  a  complicated  accumulation  of 
these  values,  and  we  are  guided  by  their 
symbols. 

We  are  guided,  for  instance,  by  a  cross  or 
a  six-pointed  star  along  a  path  of  religious, 
moral  and  social  values.  We  are  reminded 
of  a  precious  national  heritage  by  a  Flag  with 
red  stripes  and  50  white  stars  on  a  field  of 
blue. 

When  we  look  at  this  Flag  we  think  of  the 
religious  values — and  they  were  from  many 
sects — that  went  Into  the  making  of  our  na- 
tion. We  think  of  the  wars  that  we  believed 
necessary  to  preserve  the  nation  and  the 
values  that  go  with  it. 

We  think  of  the  many  thousands  of  men 
who  gave  their  lives  to  preserve  all  that  the 
nation  comprises — and  all  that  the  fiag  sym- 
bolizes.   Of  course  there  is  much  more. 

We  learned  that  a  nation  could  not  con- 
tinue half  slave  and  half  free. 

We  believe  that  we  cannot  be  safe  when  a 
most  cruel  tyranny,  expressed  by  commu- 
nism, tries  to  extend  Its  rule  over  all  the 
world. 

We  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  men  as 
children  of  Ood — yet  by  this  we  may  mean 
different  things.  We  want  to  save  all  this, 
and  so  today  hundreds  of  our  young  men  die 
each  week  in  a  far-off  Jungle  country.  Even 
one  would  be  too  many,  but  we  do  not  feel 
we  have  a  choice. 

When  we  look  at  the  Flag  we  remember 
these  young  men. 

So  It  is  that  we  do  not  feel  a  young  uni- 
versity Instructor — and  we  doubt  very  much 
that  he  Intended  any  harm — can  have 
learned  much  of  life  when  he  burns  such  a 
Flag  In  his  classroom  and  says  he  does  this 
merely  to  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Instructor  Scott  A.  Chlsholm,  it  is  beyond 
your  power,  as  Lincoln  said  at  Oettysburg,  to 
add  or  detract  from  the  symbolism  of  this 
Flag.  You  could  not  do  this  to  your  own 
national  flag,  with  its  maple  leaves.  There 
you  have  the  symbol  of  a  country  which  hon- 
ors the  Queen  and  Is  loyal  to  Commonwealth, 
but  which  felt  the  necessity  of  its  own  flag 
to  express  Its  identity. 

If  you  do  not  yet  know  these  and  other 
things  at>out  symbolism,  Mr.  Chlsholm.  It 
would  seem  you  would  have  difficulty  Im- 
parting the  vital  truths  to  your  students. 

But  as  we  said  at  the  start,  as  we  travel 
through  life  we  learn.  We  hope  you  have 
learned  too. 

We  hope  you  have  learned  we  love  the  Flag 
and  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  na- 
tion, under  Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NINTH  DIS- 
TRICT OF  TENNESSEE  EXPRESS 
THEIR  VIEWS 

Mr.    LUKENS.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KuykendallI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  In  the  Record  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  which  was  recently  sent 
to  123,000  homes  in  the  district  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent,  the  Ninth 
District  of  Tennessee.  I  am  proud  to 
report  on  the  keen  interest  the  people 
of  Memphis  have  in  their  Government 
as  shown  by  the  tremendous  return  of 
more  than  13  percent  of  the  question- 
naires sent  out.  Although  we  have  had 
to  call  a  halt  and  proceed  with  the  tabu- 
lation, the  questionnaires  are  still  being 
returned  and  I  want  to  assure  those  peo- 
ple who  have  yet  to  return  them  that 
their  views  will  be  given  very  careful 
consideration  even  though  our  tabula- 
tion of  the  results  has  been  virtually 
completed. 

Some  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  care  with  which  people  answered 
the  questions.  The  many  flne  added 
comments  in  accompanying  letters  in- 
dicated how  much  thought  was  given  to 
the  very  serious  issues  faced  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Memphis 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  the  least 
in  doubt  as  80.5  percent  said  we  should 
win  the  war  by  increasing  our  military 
efforts.  Only  5.7  percent  felt  we  should 
continue  our  present  course,  and  only 
6.2  percent  felt  we  should  withdraw. 

An  Interesting  division  of  sentiment  is 
shown  on  the  question  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18 — 57.6  percent  were  op- 
posed to  this  change,  but  42.4  percent 
favored  it.  On  my  own  proposal  to 
allow  a  tax  credit  for  parents  and 
students  to  help  pay  college  expenses,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  76.2  percent 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  tabulation 
of  the  questionnaire  follows: 
Results  of  Dan  Kuykkndall  Questionnaire  : 
Ninth  District,  Tennessee 

1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam? 

(a)  Continue   our   present   course:    6.7%. 

(b)  Mount  a  strategically  sound  effort  for 
military  victory:  80.5%. 

(c)  Hold  key  positions  and  txy  to  negotiate 
a  settlement:  7.6%. 

(d)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible:  6.2%. 

2.  What  should  be  done  about  the  Admin- 
istration's projected  nine  billion  dollar 
deficit? 

(a)  Adopt  Its  recommended  C%  surtax  on 
personal   and   corporate  Income   tax:    3.1%. 

(b)  Eliminate  unnecessary  foreign  aid  and 
domestic  spending:  94.6%. 

(c)  Impose  Federal  wage,  price  and  credit 
controls:  2.4%. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  "War  on  Poverty"  has 
been  worth  the  cost?  Yes,  5.7%;   no,  94.3%. 

4.  Do  you  favor  Secretary  McNamara's  pro- 
posal that  all  American  youths  be  drafted 
for  two  years  of  Federal  military  or  civilian 
service?     Yes.  57%;   no,  43%. 

5.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to 
eighteen?     Yes,  42.4%;  no,  57j8%. 

6.  Should  a  tax  credit  be  allowed  parents 
supporting  students  in  college?  Yes,  76.2%; 
no,  23.8%. 

7.  (Mark one) : 

Do  you  favor  removing  the  celling  on  earn- 
ings of  persons  receiving  social  security  or 
veterans  pensions:  61.3%. 

Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  amount  a  per- 
son may  earn  without  losing  benefits:  33.3%. 

Neither:  6.4%. 

CXin 666— Part  8 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
NALL]  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  introducing  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Poimdation  Act  today. 

This  bill  represents  a  major  new  Re- 
publican initiative  In  the  housing  and 
urban  field.  The  goals  of  this  legislation 
encompass,  first,  new  private  sector  ini- 
tiative In  meeting  the  Nation's  urban  and 
rural  housing  needs;  second,  homeowner- 
ship  opportunity  for  aspiring  lower  In- 
come famUies;  and,  third,  self-help.  Ini- 
tiative and  decisionmaking  at  the  com- 
mimlty  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  proposal  a 
congressionally  authorized  National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdation  would  raise 
$2  billion  In  private  funds  through  the 
sale  of  bonds,  in  order  to  provide  mort- 
gage assistance  to  lower  income  Ameri- 
cans imable  to  afford  and  obtain  conven- 
tional mortgage  financing. 

The  major  features  of  this  legislation 
Include — 

The  creation  of  a  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foimdation,  whose  18-member 
Board  would  include  top  figures  from  the 
fields  of  finance,  labor,  business,  non- 
profit activities  and  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Six  of  the  members  would  be 
selected  by  the  President.  The  rest 
would  be  chosen  originally  by  a  select 
joint  congressional  commission  and  their 
replacements  by  the  Foundation  Board 
in  cooperation  with  the  participating  lo- 
cal neighborhood  corporations.  No  more 
than  two  could  be  Federal  oflQclals. 

A  $2  billion  mortgage  fund  raised  by 
the  Foundation  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  at  competitive  private  capital  mar- 
ket rates.  Mortgage  money  would 
be  directed  to  those  lower  income  citi- 
zens unable  to  afford  and  obtain  conven- 
tional mortgage  financing.  A  reserve 
fund  to  cover  potential  losses  would  be 
required.  The  bonds  would  be  backed 
by  a  secondary  Federal  guarantee  to 
make  them  marketable. 

The  requirement  of  the  establishment 
of  nonprofit  neighborhood  corporations, 
cooperatives,  or  limited-dividend  corpo- 
rations to  oversee  the  rehabilitation  of 
housing  units,  the  selection  of  potential 
home  owners,  and  the  training  and  coun- 
seling of  participating  families.  The  lo- 
cal organization  would  be  expected  to 
reflect  both  the  neighborhood  and  in- 
clude local  business,  civic,  professional, 
religious,  and  labor  leaders. 

A  technical  assistance  service  which 
would  assist  the  local  corporations  in 
planning  projects,  in  locating  job  train- 
ing and  emplojrment  through  existing 
public  and  private  channels,  and  In  the 
counseling  of  potential  home  buyers. 
Moneys  to  conduct  the  program  would  be 


raised  privately,  with  volunteers'  serv- 
ices relied  upon  from  the  private  sector. 

Where  necessary,  a  subsidy  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  interest  pay- 
ments only,  which  would  be  repaid  later 
by  the  home  buyer  as  his  Income  In- 
creases. 

The  development,  in  conjunction  with 
private  Insursince  companies,  of  a  plan 
to  insure  mortgage  pasmaents  against 
sudden  disabihty,  loss  of  job  and  similar 
Impairment  to  financial  capacity  which 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  home  purchaser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  philosophy  behind 
this  approach  Is  perhaps  best  described 
In  the  statement  of  purpose  found  In  the 
bin.   It  reads  as  f oUows : 

That  home  ownerslilp  can  make  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  toward  promoting  human 
dignity  and  self-esteem,  the  motivation  to 
achieve,  the  conservation  and  Improvement 
of  residential  neighborhoods,  and  commu- 
nity stability,  responsibility  and  participa- 
tion; 

That  the  primary  responsibUity  for  gener- 
ating a  rebirth  of  the  declining  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation  properly  lies  with 
America's  free  enterprise  system,  working 
together  with  religious  organizations,  edu- 
cational institutions,  labor  unions,  foun- 
dations and  professional  and  civic  organi- 
zations and  associations;  and  that  the  role 
of  government  should  be  one  of  stimulus, 
guarantee,  and  reinforcement,  rather  than 
execution  and  control. 

The  bill  contemplates  an  initial  $13 
million  in  Federal  repayable  interest 
subsidy  and  at  no  time  will  the  cost  ex- 
ceed $60  million  per  year.  Most  of  this 
amoimt  eventually  will  be  repaid.  This 
compares  favorably,  both  financially  and 
philosophically,  with  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration programs  stressing  hous- 
ing, rent  supplements  and  a  model  cities 
program  which  will  reach  only  a  few 
communities  at  a  cost  of  over  $685  mil- 
lion per  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  $10  mil- 
lion Federal  interest  loan  can  generate 
$333  million  worth  of  private  Investment 
In  housing  under  this  approach. 

Nor  will  this  be  the  only  private 
investment  Involved.  The  Foundation 
and  local  corporations  must  at  all  times 
make  original  use  of  existing  local  pri- 
vate mortgage  financing  available.  In 
addition,  private  rehabilitation  efforts 
will  be  stimulated  in  our  Nation's  deteri- 
orating neighborhoods  once  the  Poimda- 
tlon's  activities  begin  to  arrest  the  de- 
cline In  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  the  product 
of  the  hard  work  and  countless  hours 
put  in  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy].  They  deserve  the  credit  for 
putting  together  this  soimd  and  sensible 
approach  to  the  problems  of  urban  and 
rural  housing  in  America.  These  two 
distinguished  lawmakers  deserve  our 
praise  and  congratulations. 

This  bill  has  been  through  countless 
consultations  with  experts  in  the  fields 
of  IndustrlsJ  and  mortgage  banking, 
housing  and  urban  development,  and 
legislative  draftsmanship.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  more  than  70  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
are  sponsoring  this  legislation  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  look  with  favor  on  a  free-enterprise 
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approach  which  stresses  the  dignity  of 
the  IndlTidnal,  the  means  of  motivating 
him  to  assume  the  obligations  of  a  re- 
sponsible citizen  and  the  vital  role  that 
must  be  played  by  private  initiative  and 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  IN- 
SPECTION OP  REINDEER  MEAT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  ^leeker,  I  aek. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  add  reindeer 
to  the  list  of  animals  included  in  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  The  pres- 
ent list  of  animals  includes  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats.  Other  animals  cannot 
be  Inspected  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture imless  reimbursement  is  made 
for  Oovemment  Inspection  expenses  in- 
curred. The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Inspect  reindeer  meat  at  Oovemment 
expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  and 
debated  long  about  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty.  Billions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
money  have  been  spent  to  upUft  the 
poor.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  some  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans because  in  my  State  live  some  of 
the  poorest  people  In  the  United  States — 
the  Alaska  native.  The  people  who  In- 
habit western  Alaska  and  the  Arctic 
coast  are  a  fine  and  industrious  people. 
They  are  also  living  in  such  desperate 
poverty  that  compared  to  their  condi- 
tion Appalachia  is  wealthy  and  affluent. 
All  the  poverty  programs  and  Federal 
aid  flowing  from  Washington  will  not 
help  these  people  unless  Jobs  can  be 
created  bringing  a  cash  Income  to  the 
small  isolated  settlements  in  which  these 
people  live.  To  date  the  Alaska  native, 
In  transition  from  a  subsistence  way  of 
life  to  a  cash  economy,  has  been  unable 
to  find  sufficient  work  to  support  his  ex- 
istence in  Western  culture.  The  results 
are  a  disgrace  to  this  country. 

My  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  reindeer  meat  can  help  close  this 
"Job  gap."  There  Is  a  definite  market 
for  reindeer  meat  sufficient  to  create  a 
significant  number  of  jobs.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  would  benefit 
our  native  citizens  In  their  own  villages. 
This  is  a  tremendous  advantage  since 
prospects  for  other  tsTjes  of  employ- 
ment are  small  in  the  villages.  Due  to 
the  present  extreme  poverty  no  money 
exists  to  pay  the  Government  for  the 
costs  of  inspecting  the  slaughtered  meat. 
Without  inspection  the  meat  cannot  be 
marketed. 

It  would  be  a  small  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  shoulder  this  inspection.  By 
creating  jobs,  the  need  for  poverty 
money  in  these  areas  would  be  reduced 
and  the  fimds  spent  would  be  more 
effective. 

Rarely  does  an  (^portunlty  come 
along  for  Oovemment,  In  its  traditional 
role,  to  so  effectively  create  Jobs  for  a 


small  amount  of  Investment.  In  this 
case  it  would  strike  at  the  central  prob- 
lem of  one  of  the  worst  pockets  of  pov- 
erty in  this  country.  For  these  reasons 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
favorably  consider  this  legislation,  and 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  In 
this  session  of  Congress. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJi.  898a 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  or  March  4,  1907. 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  conduct  a  regular  program  of  In- 
spection of  reindeer  meat 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,   the   Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  approprlatlona  for 
the  Department  of  AgrlcxUture  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hiin- 
dred  and  eight."  approved  March  4.  1907.  U 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  fourth,  ftfth,  sixth,  ninth,  tenth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  flfteexith,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twenty-second  paragraphs  under  the  center 
heading  "BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY" 
are  amended  by  Inserting  "reindeer."  Im- 
mediately after  "swine."  each  place  it  ap- 
pears In  such  paragraphs. 

(2)  The  eighteenth  paragraph  under  such 
center  heading  is  amended  by  inserting  "rein- 
deer," Immediately  after  "pork,". 

(8)  The  twenty-fourth  paragraph  under 
such  center  heading  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "reindeer,"  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  Immediately  after  "swine."  each 
place  It  appears  In  such  subparagraph; 

(B)  by  Inserting  " carcasses  of  rein- 
deer," in  subparagraph  (b)  Immediately  after 
"swine,"; 

(C)  by  inserting  carcaseea  of  rein- 
deer," in  subparagraph  (c)  immediately  after 
"swine,". 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imariimous  consent  that  the  gentl^nan 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Wtohall  and  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  and  many  others  In  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  authorize  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation.  This 
congresslonaJly  authorized  Foundation 
would  make  private  fimds  available 
through  the  sale  of  Govemment-giiar- 
anteed  bonds  for  mortgage  assistance  to 
lower  income  Americans  unable  to  obtain 
such  assistance  through  conventional 
means.  In  addition  the  P\)imdatlon, 
through  Its  autonomous  local  branches, 
would  provide  technical  assistance  serv- 
ice and  counseling  In  obtaining  job 
training  and  employment  to  the  poten- 
tial home  buyer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  calls  for  a 
challenging  new  approach  toward  alle- 
viating poverty  In  our  cities.  It  empha- 
sizes development  of  the  individual's 
potential  and  maximizes  the  utilization 
of  the  tremendous  private  resources 
available.  Equally  Important,  Govern- 
ment plays  a  minimal  role.  Although 
the  proposal  being  set  forth  today  Is  in 


many  respects  pioneering  on  a  national 
scale,  it  has  been  tested,  and  In  fact  In- 
spired, by  several  locally  run  private 
pilot  projects. 

One  of  the  projects  which  provided  in- 
spiration for  the  national  homeowner- 
slilp  plan  was  initiated  in  St.  Louis  by 
the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement  As- 
sociation. This  project  has  been  In  op- 
eration since  1963  and  wm  founded  by 
Rev.  Father  Joseph  M.  Kohler,  and  Rev. 
Father  John  Shocklee  of  St.  Bridget's 
of  Erin  Parish.  2401  Carr  Street  in  St. 
Louis.  Through  last  simimer,  the  proj- 
ect has  placed  52  families  In  units  which 
have  been  purchased  and  completely  re- 
habilitated. A  staff  member  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Improvement  Association  re- 
lated In  a  letter  of  last  summer: 

I  can  say  that  our  experience  as  far  as 
the  families  go  has  been  excellent.  There 
are  no  school  dropouts  In  our  families.  They 
pay  property  tax  whereas  before  they  re- 
ceived tax  benefits  and  various  aid  programs. 
They  now  have  Jobs  whereas  before  they  did 
not.  The  families  are  living  together  and 
maintaining  their  homes  whereas  before  they 
did  not  live  together  and  bad  no  home  to 
maintain. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  home- 
ownership  plan  Is  to  multiply  this  ex- 
perience many  times  across  the  Nation. 

Great  commendation  should  be  ac- 
corded to  my  colleague  from  the  St. 
Louis  area,  Representative  Lenore  Sulli- 
van. Mrs.  SuLuvAN  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improve- 
ment Association,  and  recently  through 
her  extensive  efforts,  was  able  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  an  amendment  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1966  which  would  provide 
FHA  funds  for  some  projects  eligible 
under  this  bill.  Mrs.  Sullivan's  amend- 
ment has  often  been  referred  to  as  a  pro- 
vision for  FHA  demonstration  projects 
In  homeownershlp.  Some  of  the  distinc- 
tions between  her  amendment  and  the 
natlontd  homeownershlp  plan  are  that 
the  latter  seeks  to  rely  on  private  re- 
sources properly  secured  rather  than 
FHA  mortgages  purchasable  only  by  the 
FNMA  corporation  at  often  less  than  the 
market  rate.  FHA  has  also  been  re- 
luctant to  extend  loans  to  extreme  pov- 
erty areas,  and  when  they  have,  the  time 
Involved  for  processing  has  often  been 
extensive.  Nevertheless,  her  Initiative 
In  this  area  should  be  recognized,  and 
both  approaches  examined  In  depth. 


JOINS  IN  INTRODUCING  NATIONAL 
HOME  OWNERSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  l^)eaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  Republican  col- 
leagues today  In  Introducing  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Act,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Senator  Percy  and  Repre- 
sentative Widnall. 

Through  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation,  this  legislation  would  en- 
courage private  enterprise  and  nonprofit 
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organizations  to  generate  mortgage 
money — using  private  capital — that 
would  be  available  to  lower  Income  fami- 
lies to  enable  them  to  own  their  own 
homes.  The  Foundation  would  also  en- 
courage the  local  organizations  to  render 
the  technicEil  assistance  that  Is  necessary 
to  make  sMstual  ownership  a  reality.  The 
Federal  Government  would  contribute 
financially  in  terms  of  an  interest  sub- 
sidy but  private  effort  Is  the  principal 
thrust  of  the  measure. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  make  every 
opportunity  available  to  those  Americans 
who  have  been  denied  the  chance  to 
participate  in  our  tradition  of  pride  in 
homeownershlp,  a  tradition  that  brings 
with  It  a  community  spirit  and  sense  of 
participation  In  local  affairs.  Often,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  mort- 
gages through  the  usual  charmels  or  In- 
ability to  meet  the  necessary  credit  re- 
quirements, many  lower  Income  families 
have  never  thought  It  possible  to  own 
their  own  homes. 

This  measure.  In  my  Judgment,  repre- 
sents a  significant  Republican  initiative 
in  dealing  with  expansion  of  individual 
homeownershlp.  However,  assisting  dis- 
advantaged Americans  to  live  in  their 
own  homes  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
the  ghetto  and  the  need  to  rebuild  our 
inner  cities  as  a  whole.  These  are  multi- 
faceted  problems  and  require  compre- 
hensive solutions.  Including  more  and 
better  schools,  adequate  recreation  facili- 
ties, and  lasting  Job  opportunities — as 
well  as  decent  housing.  In  addition  to 
my  endorsement  of  this  proposal.  I  will 
continue  to  support  strongly  such  pro- 
grams as  rent  supplements  and  model 
cities  which  are  attempting  to  provide 
the  other  types  of  assistance  that  our 
urban  areas  require.  i 


INTRODUCING  COMPANION  BILL  TO 
THOSE  PROPOSALS  WHICH  SEEK 
TO  LIMIT  THE  INFLUX  OP  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS    ON    OUR    DOMESTIC 

MARKETS 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurbI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  companion  bill  to  those 
proposals  which  seek  to  limit  the  Influx 
of  dairy  products  on  our  domestic 
markets.  The  bills  already  Introduced 
are  perfectly  acceptable  to  me,  but  I  have 
decided  that  unless  every  Member  of 
Congress  concerned  about  the  future  of 
agriculture  Introduces  a  similar  measure, 
there  will  be  no  hearings  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  nor  will  the  ad- 
ministration offer  more  than  pious  words. 

The  executive  brsmch  can  act  when 
It  wants  to,  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  not 
known  for  shyness.  Why  Is  the  Presi- 
dent so  reticent  about  helping  the  dairy 
farmer? 

Even  the  Attorney  General  was  able  to 
get  a  Federal  restraining  order  against 
certain  milk  holding  actions  only  1  day 
after  filing  suit,  and  yet  It  took  Secretary 


Freeman  months  before  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  has  failed  to  limit 
dairy  Imports,  and  congressional  action 
now  becomes  Imperative. 

Congressman  Langen  has  told  us  that 
since  the  dairy  crisis  began,  over  6,000 
dairy  farms  have  been  lost.  We  have 
heard  that  our  farm  surpluses  have  near- 
ly vanished.  And  they  say  that  a  world 
food  crisis  Is  upon  us. 

If  we  are  to  save  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem. Congress  must  act  now.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet  in- 
troduced bills  to  limit  dairy  imports  to  do 
so  now. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlwnan 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  the  development  of  Latin 
America  has  been  in  the  fore  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  dialog.  Thousands  of 
words  have  been  spoken  and  written  on 
the  subject  by  expert  and  amateur  ob- 
server alike.  Some  have  viewed  the  area 
through  rose-colored  glasses,  seeing  only 
the  accomplishments  that  have  been 
made.  Others  point  only  to  the  failings. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  both. 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  differenti- 
ate fact  from  flctlon  when  assessing  de- 
velopmental progress,  and  then  to  place 
that  which  Is  factual  Into  Its  proper 
perspective.  In  a  recent  address  to  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  Felipe  Herrera.  President  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  dis- 
cussed in  a  concise  and  objective  manner 
the  development  of  the  Latin  American 
economy  in  terms  of  its  problems  and 
prospects. 

In  his  discourse,  Mr.  Herrera  places 
particular  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a 
Latin  American  common  market.  In  his 
opinion  the  creation  of  such  a  market 
would — 

Create  larger  Internal  markets;  g^ve  rise 
to  new  sources  of  Investment  capital;  pro- 
duce better  conditions  for  assimilation  of 
technological  advancement;  Improve  foreign 
private  Investment  opportunities;  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  multilateral  and  bilateral 
foreign  participation  In  the  economic  growth 
of  the  entire  Latin  American  area;  and, 
serve  as  a  powerful  Incentive  to  overall  eco- 
nomic activity  In  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  all  Members  and  Interested  Ameri- 
cans study  the  text  of  Mr.  Herrera's  re- 
marks and  for  that  reason  I  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

Latin  Amkucan  Economic  Devklopmcnt: 
Problems  and  Prospects 

(Address  prepared  by  Felipe  Herrera,  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  for  delivery  to  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States,  Plaza  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  Apr.  10,  1967) 

"We  hope  that  the  countries  whose  de- 
velopment Is  less  advanced  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  their  proximity  In  order 


to  organize  among  themselves,  on  a  broad- 
ened territorial  basis,  areas  for  concerted  de- 
velopment: to  draw  up  programs  In  common, 
to  coordinate  Investments,  to  distribute  the 
means  of  production  and  to  organize  trade. 
We  hope  also  that  multUateral  and  Interna- 
tional bodies  win  discover  the  ways  that  will 
allow  peoples  which  are  stlU  underdeveloped 
to  break  through  the  barriers  which  seem 
to  enclose  them  and  to  discover  for  them- 
selves. In  full  fidelity  to  their  own  proper 
genius,  the  means  for  their  social  and  human 
progress." 

I  have  quoted  from  the  Papal  Encyclical 
issued  a  few  days  ago  on  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  world  of  today. 
This  message  would  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed directly  to  Latin  America  at  this 
crucial  moment  In  the  relationships  among 
Latin  American  nations  and  peoples.  It 
would  also  appear  to  place  a  very  8f>eclal 
responslbUlty  on  our  regional  organizations 
to  assist  In  the  transformation  of  basically 
Isolated  conamunlties  Into  multinational  co- 
operative units. 

Our  Bank,  the  Bank  of  the  Americas,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  has  now 
become — ^not  only  as  a  result  of  circum- 
stances, but  through  Independent  conviction 
and  action  as  well — the  Bank  for  Latin 
American  Integration.  Our  nations  search 
for  their  true  destiny,  a  destiny  based  on 
adequate  material  and  social  conditions,  and 
on  the  projection  of  their  rightful  Influence 
and  proper  image  In  the  world  community. 
Our  experience  and  phUosophy  point  to  the 
hastening  of  Latin  America's  economic  and 
political  Integration  as  a  powerful  lever  to 
ensure  the  success  of  this  task  In  entering 
this  final  third  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Therefore,  we  find  It  extremely  fitting,  as 
we  recall  our  ties  of  Hemispheric  solidarity, 
to  refer  to  the  problems  which  lie  ahead,  and 
the  ways  In  which  they  can  be  solved  through 
a  Joint  Latin  American  effort. 

To  understand  why  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  underdevelopment  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  lies  to  an  Increasing  degree  In  more 
advanced  forms  of  economic  Integration,  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  evolution  of  our 
growth  rates,  investment  figures  and  factors 
determining  foreign  trade. 

PROBLEMS    OF    GROWTH    hXTD   INVESTMRirT 

Yearly  per  capita  Inccxne  in  Latin  America 
averaged  $350  In  1965,  a  figure  which  com- 
pared favorably  with  other  developing  areas 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Income 
levels  for  the  region  as  a  whole  have  risen  by 
one-third  over  the  last  15  years  Is  evidence 
of  genuine  Improvement  in  economic  and 
social  conditions.  But,  Latin  America's 
growth  rate  has  been  lower  than  the  average 
42  per  cent  Improvement  achieved  by  the 
world  as  a  whole  dxirlng  the  same  15-year 
period.  It  has  been  even  more  strikingly 
eclipsed  by  the  S2  per  cent  Improvement  at- 
tained by  the  industrialized  countries. 

We  are  now  In  the  (losing  years  of  what 
the  UN  has  termed  the  "Decade  of  Develop- 
ment." Unfortunately  we  find  that  the  great 
goals  of  the  Sixties  remain  unsatisfied,  that 
the  progress  of  imderdeveloped  nations  has 
not  been  dramatically  quickened,  that  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world  has  not  been  narrowed.  Pros- 
perity during  the  first  five  years  of  the  "De- 
velopment Decad«"  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  the  Industrialized  countries  where  the 
average  citizen  today  earns  some  (176  more  a 
year  in  real  Income  than  he  did  in  1960.  Im- 
provement In  Latin  America  during  the  same 
period  was  only  $40.  These  increases  re- 
flect an  annual  growth  rate  of  4  per  cent  In 
the  highly  developed  nations,  compared  to 
less  than  2  per  cent  In  Latin  America. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  these  differ- 
ences, it  Is  necessary  to  examine  the  process 
of  capital  formation  In  Latin  America.  Dur- 
ing the  1960-65  period,  Investment  roee  by 
only  3.3  per  cent  a  year.  This  should  be 
compared  with  the  highest  population  growth 
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rate  In  tbe  world — now  roughly  2.7  per  cent 
per  year.  Ab  a  result,  little  more  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  la  being  added  annually 
to  the  capital  stock  available,  on  the  average, 
to  each  Latin  American. 

We  are  seeking  to  build  more  factories  to 
provide  needed  Jobs;  to  expand  and  Improve 
farming  to  feed  a  growing  population  and 
maintain  an  eesenUal  export  trade;  to  supply 
the  12  million  classroom  seats  needed  yearly 
for  the  minimum  education  requirements  of 
our  children;  and,  to  provide  such  basic  serv- 
ices as  electricity,  water,  and  transportation 
to  accommodate  the  7  million  new  Inhabi- 
tants added  annually  to  the  Latin  American 
population.  It  has  become  customary  to  ad- 
vocate Latin  America's  Industrialization  as  a 
means  of  bringing  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  population — one  million  persons  per 
year — Into  the  Industrial  labor  market.  If 
the  creation  of  each  new  Industrial  Job  re- 
quires a  minimum  average  additional  In- 
vestment of  $5,000  and  we  advocate  bringing 
one  million  persons  into  the  Industrial  labor 
market,  then  at  least  Ave  billion  dollars 
yearly  la  needed  in  new  over-all  Investment 
in  the  manufacturing  sector.  Today  we  still 
stand  25  to  30  per  cent  short  of  this  figure. 
Thla  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Latin  America 
is  now  confronted  with  the  specter  of  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  or  under-employed  men 
and  women. 

The  proportion  of  Latin  American  re- 
sources allocated  to  capital  formation  is  dan- 
gerously low.  Other  highly  dynamic  socie- 
ties, such  as  Israel,  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
seeking  new  economic  horizons  allocate  25 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  Investment  for  national  development. 
In  Latin  America,  the  proportion  is  only  16 
per  cent. 

Latin  America  lu-gently  needs  to  mobilize 
Its  own  resources.  This,  along  with  the 
necessary  international  cooperation,  will 
solve  Its  current  development  problems 
through  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  area  of  capi- 
tal formation.  The  current  Investment  rate 
of  3.3  per  cent  a  year  must  be  doubled  If 
progress  in  per  capita  Income  growth  is  to 
meet  the  minimum  targets  established  In  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  that  Is  to  say, 
2.5  per  cent  per  year  To  accomplish  this 
requires  the  marshaling  of  a  complex  mix- 
ture of  political,  economic,  and  technological 
factors. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  task,  however, 
does  not  depend  only  on  Latin  American 
ability  to  mobilize  their  own  resources,  but 
It  also  depends  on  external  factors,  espe- 
cially the  fluctuations  of  International  com- 
merce. 

IMPACT   or   FORUON   TSADX 

Expanding  foreign  trade  has  traditionally 
brought  periods  of  surging  growth  In  Latin 
America.  But  trade  has  been  declining,  and 
this  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
the  present  low  investment  rate.  Despite  so- 
called  "inward  growth,"  based  primarily  on 
industrialization,  Latin  American  nations 
still  rely  heavily  on  traditional  exports  of 
basic  commodities.  Development  will  be 
hindered  if  these  exports  fall  to  And  recep- 
tive IntemaUonal  markets  or  if  the  inter- 
change of  goods  and  services  Is  made  on  un- 
favorable terms. 

Growth  in  export  trade  for  the  world  as 
a  whole  over  the  last  decade  averaged  8  per 
cent  each  year;  for  Latin  America  It  was  only 
4  per  cent.  Latin  American  participation  In 
world  trade  has  decUned  from  0  per  cent  ten 
years  ago  to  less  than  6  per  cent  currently. 

It  Is  encouraging,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
observe  how  the  continent  has  been  moving 
toward  greater  Internal  economic  cohesion 
and  integration.  Intrareglonal  trade  haa 
rlaen  considerably  In  the  last  five  years,  with 
new  commercial  arrangements  resulting  In 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  and 
the  Latin  American  Pree  Trade  Association. 
In  19«l  trade  within  Latin  America  ac- 
counted for  only  about  8.6  per  cent  of  total 
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volume;  by  1966  It  had  Jumped  to  14  per 
cent;  and  the  figures  for  the  past  year  are 
expected  to  go  even  higher.  Skeptics  should 
note  that  these  figures  are  ahead  of  the  pace 
set  by  Europeans  during  the  first  five  years 
of  the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  the  external  sector  In  Latin  America 
over  the  past  decade  there  has  been  an 
escalation  In  the  region's  foreign  debt.  Dol- 
lar obligations  on  longer  than  one-year  terms 
were  $4-3  billion  In  1966;  by  the  close  of 
1966,  they  had  risen  to  $11.6  billion.  This 
Is  reflected  In  the  growth  of  annual  servicing 
of  the  foreign  debt,  which  In  1956  consti- 
tuted only  S  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports 
and  by  1966  reached  15  per  cent  of  that 
value.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  external  financ- 
ing received  by  Latin  America  during  this 
time  was  for  operations  designated  as  "com- 
pensatory," which  in  essence  were  designed 
to  furnish  our  economies  with  resources 
which  our  own  development  effort  was  un- 
able to  provide.  It  U  a  revealing  fact  that 
47  per  cent  of  the  total  Indebtedness  of  Latin 
America  matures  In  lees  than  five  years. 

Fortunately,  over  half  of  the  region's  ex- 
ternal debt  Incurred  during  the  last  five  years 
Is  specifically  for  economic  development  so 
that  resultant  growth  forces,  parUcularly  the 
resulting  Improvement  in  the  balance  of 
payments,  enable  the  countries  to  pay  on 
their  own. 

Authorizations  from  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral agencies  for  economic  development 
during  the  1960-65  period  averaged  close  to 
tl  billion  annually,  considerably  more  than 
the  «340  million  yearly  average  for  the  pre- 
vious flve-year  period.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
the  development  loans  to  Latin  America  In 
the  latter  period  came  from  multinational 
agencies,  with  an  Important  share  coming 
from  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
The  greater  participation  of  International 
pubUc  sources  In  Latin  Americas  develop- 
ment has  had  the  Important  effect  of  off- 
setUng  the  decUne  of  direct  foreign  private 
Investments.  In  thla  connection  the  drop  in 
Investments  In  the  Venezuelan  petroleum  In- 
dustry was  particularly  significant.  But  even 
disregarding  this  Important  element  there 
was  an  appreciable  decUne  In  foreign  private 
Investments  from  the  one  five-year  period 
of  1966-60  to  the  period  1961-65  from  $670 
mllUon  yearly  In  1956-60  to  W80  million 
yearly  in  1961-65. 

THX  NCKD  FOB  A  COMMON  MAKKTr 

In  view  Of  the  UmlUng  factors  noted — our 
low  rate  of  capital  formation  and  the  weak- 
ness of  our  foreign  trade  sector — enlarging 
our  local  markets  would  seem  to  be  a  logical 
course  to  follow.  Patterns  of  consumption 
directly  determine  the  volume  and  diversifi- 
cation of  producUon.  and  also  create  the  re- 
sources required  to  expand  private  enter- 
prise and  ensure  adequate  transfers  of  re- 
sources to  the  public  sector.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  a  country's  prospects  for 
self-sustained  growth  are  based  on  a  grow- 
ing national  market  and  on  a  promising  ex- 
port trade. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  most  significant  ob- 
jective of  Latin  American  economic  devel- 
opment today:  the  creation  of  a  common 
market  that  will  create  larger  Internal  mar- 
kets; give  rise  to  new  sources  of  Investment 
capital;  produce  better  conditions  for  the  as- 
similation of  technological  advancement; 
Improve  foreign  private  Investment  c^por- 
tunltlee;  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  foreign  participation  In 
the  economic  growth  of  the  entire  Latin 
American  area;  and,  serve  as  a  powerful  In- 
centive to  overall  economic  activity  in  the 
region. 

In  order  to  modernize  Its  economy.  Latin 
America  should  first  diversify  Ita  primary 
production  and  expand  Its  Industry,  imder- 
taklnga  which  call  for  the  aw>Ucatlon  of 
modem    technology,    large    capital    Invest- 


ments, and  a  degree  of  division  of  labor  and 
of  specialization  which  are  beyond  the  nar- 
row confines  of  the  presently  limited  nation- 
al markets.  One  of  the  development  prob- 
lems  of  Latin  America  Is  that  Its  limited 
means  are  being  misspent  on  the  establish- 
ment  of  economic  activities  which  are  geared 
to  the  restricted  marketa  and  are,  therefore 
economically  unsotxnd.  Such  Industries  can 
only  survive  under  the  umbrella  of  protec- 
tive systems.  The  Integration  of  present  na- 
tlonal  markets  in  Latin  America  would,  con- 
sequently,  provide  the  competlUve  spxir  so 
that  Industrial  enterprises  would  be  forced  to 
increase  efficiency.  Improve  quality  and  lower 
costs. 

There  are  niunerous  concrete  Instances 
showing  the  advantages  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  development,  on  a  regional 
plane,  of  some  basic  sectors  of  the  Latin 
American  economy. 

The  steel  Industry  in  Latin  America  pro- 
vides a  concrete  illustration:  output  has 
risen  from  600,000  tons  of  steel  In  1940  to 
over  8  million  tons  today— maintaining  dur- 
ing the  period  1965-65  a  spectacular  growth 
rate  of  10  percent  per  annum.  Economies 
of  scale  win  greatly  affect  the  investment 
effort  needed  to  maintain,  and.  If  possible, 
accelerate  this  growth  rate  In  future  years 
In  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  ever-increasing 
demand.  If  Latin  American  countries  con- 
tinue to  follow  a  policy  of  estabUshlng  their 
own  Individual  steel  plants,  total  resources, 
which  must  be  devoted  to  this  sector  by 
the  region  as  a  whole,  might  In  the  long 
run  be  two  or  even  three  times  as  high  as 
the  cost  of  installing  large-scale  plants.  The 
Investment  required  to  build  a  plant  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  100,000  tons  of  lam- 
inated steel  from  Iron  ore  would  be  about 
•700  a  ton,  while  the  unit  Investment  for  a 
plant  16  times  greater  with  a  capacity  of 
1.500.000  tons  would  be  nearly  60  percent 
lower,  or  only  $300  per  ton. 

Similar  advantages  are  apparent  In  han- 
dling the  future  development  of  the  petro- 
chemical, fertilizer  and  other  large  Industries 
on  a  regional  rather  than  on  a  national 
scale.  And  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  soundness  of  sharing,  on  a 
multinational  basis,  the  high  cost  of  In- 
vestments In  modern  systems  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation. 

Integration  becomes  most  Imperative  In 
raising  the  present  levels  of  technology  and 
science  In  our  countries.  Although  the  ab- 
sorption of  knowledge  and  experience  can 
be  a  difficult  and  costly  process  for  small, 
underdeveloped  countries,  nevertheless  It 
la  Imperative  to  make  faat  progress  In  this 
area  since  the  technological  gap  separating 
Latin  America  from  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries grows  steadily  wider.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  invested  In  scientific  and 
technological  research  and  development  $30 
billion  In  1965,  or  3  percent  of  Ita  gross  na- 
tional product. 

A  recent  Conference  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology as  Applied  to  Latin  American  De- 
velopment recommended  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  devote  on  a  sustained 
baals  between  0.7  and  1.0  percent  of  their 
national  Incomes  to  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal research.  This  goal  represents  a  sub- 
stantial and  ambitious  Increase  compared 
with  the  totally  Inadeqauta  current  efforts 
and  expenditures  In  that  field. 

The  Latin  American  technological  lag  Is 
reflected  In  labor  productivity.  The  average 
production  capacity  of  a  Latin  American 
worker  Is  scarcely  between  15  and  30  per  cent 
of  the  yield  registered  by  his  counterpart  In 
countries  where  science  and  technology  are 
Intensively  applied  to  Increaae  productivity. 
Moreover,  hardly  10  per  cent  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's economically  active  population  la  em- 
ployed In  enterprises,  usually  foreign  firms 
which  have  relatively  high  technological 
standards. 
Latin  America  must  benefit  from  the  trana- 
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fer  of  scientific  and  technological  progress 
which  the  world  today  makes  p>oaslble.  But, 
for  maximum  resulta,  a  regional  approach 
appears  Imperative.  We  should  be  capable 
of  absorbing  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances without  changing  o»ir  Identity.  The 
task  should  be  far  easier  through  the  creation 
of  a  comon  market  of  science  and  technology 
in  Latin  America.  Only  In  this  way  will  we 
be  able  to  establish  the  great  centers  of  re- 
search, the  founding  of  which  today  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  because  of  limited  national 
resources;  there  Is  no  other  way  to  offer  the 
men  we  train  for  higher  development  respon- 
sibilities the  possibility  of  encountering 
within  the  vast  panorama  of  an  Integrated 
Latin  America  the  Incentives  they  seek  today 
through  emigration. 

IMPOBTANCE   OF   THE   "PROPOSAL   Or  THE   FOUR" 

Exactly  two  years  ago  this  day,  in  view  of 
the  slow  progress  of  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association  and  the  fact  that  several 
Latin  American  countries  were  still  unaffil- 
iated with  either  that  system,  or  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  It  appeared  ad- 
visable to  re-examine  our  situation  with 
regard  to  the  overall  process  of  economic 
Integration. 

So.  In  response  to  a  timely  request  by  the 
President  of  Chile,  a  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  the  Latin  American  Common  Market,  au- 
thored by  Raul  Preblsch.  Joa6  Antonio 
Mayobre.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria  and 
myself,  was  submitted  In  April  1965  to  the 
Presldenta  of  all  the  Latin  American  repub- 
lics. 

This  document  underscored,  first  of  all.  the 
need  for  political  decisions  at  the  highest 
level  and  maintained  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  market  was  dependent  upon  the  ef- 
forts undertaken  on  the  naUonal  level,  while 
at  the  same  time.  It  would  serve  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  and  accelerating  those 
efforta. 

In  connection  with  trade  policy,  the  docu- 
ment recommended  that  a  mechanism  be 
adopted  for  the  gradual  and  automatic  re- 
duction of  customs  duties,  the  progressive 
elimination  of  quantitative  and  other  non- 
tariff  restrictions,  the  establishment  of  a 
common  tariff  vls-a-vls  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  institution  of  a  system  of  preferences 
for  the  Latin  American  countries  In  their 
trade  relations. 

Also  proposed  was  a  regional  investment 
policy  which  would  involve  the  adoption  of 
programs  for  developing  the  larger  Industries 
on  a  regional  scale.  These  plans  would  lead 
in  the  next  few  years  to  a  series  of  sectoral 
agreements.  In  the  overall  policy,  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  infrastructure  Invest- 
ments relating  to  transportation,  communi- 
cations, and  power  generation  and  supply. 
It  was  recommended  that  this  policy  be  Im- 
plemented preferably  In  the  relatively  less 
developed  countries  and  any  others  where 
problems  might  be  created  by  the  Integra- 
tion process.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
would  require  a  large  volume  of  multina- 
tional public  resources,  which  could  be  chan- 
neled through  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
nient  Bank. 

Af onetary  and  financial  policy  measures 
were  suggested,  and  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  need  for  fostering  balanced  develop- 
nvent  and  equitable  parUclpaUon  In  the 
benefits  of  Integration.  A  criterion  was  es- 
tablished for  reciprocity  extending  beyond 
the  scope  of  strictly  commercial  agreementa, 
&nd  the  Latin  American  entrepreneur  was 
urged  to  assume  a  larger  role  In  the  integra- 
tion effort.  It  was  proposed  that  a  system 
be  provided  to  promote  the  preparation  of 
studies  and  projecta  within  the  framework 
of  the  regional  market.  In  addition,  insti- 
tutional formulas  were  proposed  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  common  market,  espe- 
cially the  establishment  of  a  Council  of 
Ministers,  representing  all  the  memljer  na- 
tions, to  give  policy  guidance,  and  an  ex- 


ecutive authority  for  the  operating  of  the 
common  market. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  since 
that  time,  particularly  In  the  development 
of  a  coherent  body  of  doctrine  concerning 
Latin  American  integration,  including  a  def- 
inition of  the  basic  goals  of  the  common 
market.  A  Council  of  Ministers  has  been 
established  within  LAPTA  as  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  Association. 

Venezuela  and  Bolivia  have  recently  Joined 
LAFTA.  The  Central  American  Common 
Market  Is  engaged  In  discussions  with  Pan- 
ama to  devise  a  suitable  formula  for  ita 
Joining  that  movement.  And  measures  have 
been  agreed  upon  to  secure  closer  ties  be- 
tween LAPTA  and  the  Central  American 
Common  Market. 

For  its  part,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  established  the  Preinvest- 
ment  Fund  for  Latin  American  Integration 
and  the  Institute  for  Latin  American  Inte- 
gration {INTAL).  The  Fund  was  created  to 
finance  studies  and  the  preparation  of  proj- 
ects contributing  to  more  rapid  Latin 
American  Integration,  and  will  constitute  an 
effective  Instrument  of  promotion.  The  In- 
stitute Is  responsible  for  conducting  re- 
search, training  personnel,  advising  the  mem- 
ber countries  and  the  Bank  itself  In  matters 
of  Integration,  and  promoting  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Ideas  and  studies. 

We  should  also  stress  the  evident  popular 
support  the  Integration  process  Is  command- 
ing. Anyone  visiting  Latin  America  today, 
anyone  reading  ite  press,  listening  to  Its 
political  and  Intellectual  leaders,  talking  to 
its  businessmen  or  trade  union  leaders,  can- 
not fall  to  observe  that  Integration  is  no 
longer  a  vague  concept  discussed  solely  by 
experts;  rather,  It  has  become  a  topic  of 
general  Interest.  The  periodic  meetings  of 
entrepreneurs,  bankers  and  university  offi- 
cials; the  efforts  within  political  parties  to 
Incorporate  the  alms  of  Integration  Into 
their  platforms,  and  the  existing  Latin 
American  Parliament,  are  also  forceful  ex- 
pressions of  the  vltaUty  of  this  movement. 

The  consensus  Is  that  we  need  economic 
development  In  Latin  America  as  the  only 
possible  means  to  Improve  the  living  stand- 
ards of  our  people.  But  the  role  that  Latin 
America  will  play  In  the  future  depends  not 
alone  on  the  economic  strength  It  could 
acquire  but  on  the  possibility  of  building  a 
community  of  nations  with  rediscovered 
Identity,  bound  by  common  objectives  in  the 
International  sphere  and  Joined  by  the  man- 
ifest expression  of  cultural  and  historical 
roots. 

THE    FORTHCOMING    PtJNTA    DEL    ESTE    MEETING 

The  Meeting  of  Presldenta  will  begin  with- 
in the  next  few  hours  In  our  sister  repubhc 
of  Uruguay.  Although  the  lengthy  process 
of  apparent  vacillation  and  difficulties  en- 
tailed In  the  preparation  of  this  meeting  may 
have  discouraged  many  observers,  the  even- 
tual adoption  of  a  carefully  considered 
agenda  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and 
decisions  at  the  highest  political  level  of  the 
Inter-American  system  has  been  a  positive 
and  promising  result. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  participating, 
along  with  some  of  my  colleagues  at  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  In  the  technical  prep- 
aration of  this  meeting.  I  can  testify  to  the 
lofty  spirit  of  cooperation  that  enabled  the 
govemmenta  and  International  orgamzatlona 
to  gradually  reconcile  their  views  over  the 
long  months  of  political  and  technical  ne- 
gotiations. It  was  concluded  from  these  ne- 
gotiations that  In  the  new  eUort  to  promote 
8\istalned.  autonconous  Latin  American  de- 
velopment, the  highest  priority  should  be 
assigned  to  the  establishment  of  an  eco- 
nomic community  which,  drawing  on  the 
experience  acquired  through  existing  ar- 
rangemente,  could  evolve  within  a  specified 
period  Into  a  common  market  system. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  we  have 
cited  from  the  Document  of  the  Four  were 


beaed  on  facts  that  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  decisions  of  outatanding  political  sig- 
nificance by  the  chiefs  of  state.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  agreements  reached,  despite  the  na,t- 
iiral  differences  of  attitude  beitween  na- 
tions exhibiting  varying  degrees  of  develop- 
ment and  even  of  structures,  will  be  based 
on  more  advanced  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions than  those  prevailing  two  years  ago: 
on  the  one  hand,  Latin  America  has  made 
practical  progress  toward  economic  integra- 
tion and,  on  the  other,  the  concepte  as  to 
the  proper  nature,  outlook  and  forma  of  a 
common  market  have  oome  into  much 
sharper  focus. 

TRK  COMMON  MAKKTT  IS  NOT  AN  ALTIXMATIVK 
TO  ESSENTIAL  NATIONAL  XFFORTS  AND  SOCIAL 
REFORMS 

Nevertheless,  the  creation  of  a  common 
market  gives  rise  to  objections  of  a  different 
type.  Some  argue  that  regional  integration 
of  Latin  America  must  give  precedence  to 
national  and  social  Integration  In  each  of 
Ite  countries.  This  view  tends  to  underesti- 
mate the  capacity  and  strength  of  interaction 
between  both  these  approaches  to  the  same 
problem.  The  Internal  conquest  of  the  vast 
"new  frontiers"  In  many  areas  still  outelde 
the  mainstreams  of  the  national  economies, 
will  be  greatly  faclUtated  by  infrastructure 
works  designed  on  a  regional  scale.  There- 
fore, the  two  efforts  must  be  viewed  as  com- 
plementary to  ea<ai  other  and  carried  out 
simultaneously  whenever  possible. 

Those  who  contend  that  regional  Integra- 
tion Is  an  alternative  willfully  sponsored  to 
distract  public  opinion  from  the  pressures 
for  social  change  and  for  social  and  economic 
Integration  within  each  country,  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  history. 

The  process  of  unification  that  created 
nation-states,  both  In  Italy  and  In  Germany 
during  the  last  century  demonstrated  the 
direct  Influence  of  the  broadening  of  eco- 
nomic spaces  on  the  creation  of  greater 
social  mobility  and  the  extinction  of  strati- 
fied socio-economic  structures.  The  very 
lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  experl- 
ences  of  yoiu:  own  country  are  extremely 
llliuninatlng. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  vigor- 
ously stimulating  factors  t<x  change  involved 
In  the  free  circulation  of  goods  and  services, 
together  with  men  and  Ideas,  all  throughout 
broader  economic  spaces.  Neither  can  It  be 
doubted  that  desintegratlon  and  isolation 
are  the  best  ground  for  survival  of  the 
anachronistic  vested  Interests. 

In  short,  economic  Integration  is  one  of 
the  basic  tools  In  the  Intensive  effort  to 
modernize  not  only  the  system  of  production 
but  also  the  economic  and  social  structure 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  For  in- 
tegration Is  not  an  alternative,  but  rather 
a  supplement  and  a  stimulus  to  the  Internal 
reforms  that  must  be  made  without  delay 
In  each  country  so  as  to  extend  the  beneflta 
of  economic  and  social  development  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people. 

F^irthermore,  the  Integration  process  must 
not  lead  ovir  countries  to  diminish  their 
efforts  to  mobilize  their  local  financial 
resources  In  greater  volume  and  on  more 
suitable  conditions.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
between  1961  and  1965  Latin  America  In- 
creased Ita  tax  collections  m  real  terms  by 
24  percent.  Nca-  should  we  forget  the  success 
of  many  of  our  countries,  particualrly  those 
nations  enjoying  greater  monetary  stability. 
In  attracting  a  growing  volume  of  savings 
through  their  banking  and  financial  systems. 

INTEGRATION    AND    EXTERNAL   CORPORATION 

Our  progress  toward  a  common  market  sys- 
tem will  continue  to  require  the  attraction 
of  foreign  resources,  which  are  essential  to 
supplement  our  low  rates  of  domestic  capi- 
talization. In  our  opinion,  this  process  can 
be  facilitated  by  a  broader,  more  stable  eco- 
nomic space  engaged  In  more  dynamic  trade. 
We  will  need  external  support,  primarily  on 
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a  multi-national  baals,  for  certain  specific 
tasks  Involved  In  the  general  task  of  creat- 
ing a  Latin  American  Common  Market. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
has  d\ii\ng  the  past  year  acquired  valuable 
experience  in  financing  projects  with  a  well- 
defined  multinational  content,  in  promoting 
regional  trade  in  capital  goods  and  In  en- 
couraging research  and  preln vestment  studies 
that  can  lead  to  Investments  that  will  help 
to  form  the  regional  infrastructure  needed 
to  Intercommunicate  our  countries  more  ef- 
fectively. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  his  administration's 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  Latin 
American  economic  Integration  and  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  special  integration 
fund  to  assist  Latin  America  toward  this  goal. 
He  also  profiosed  additional  funds  for  the 
Inter-Amertcan  Bank  for  multinational  proj- 
ects of  the  nature  we  have  been  discussing 
tonight.  We  feel  that  this  Is  the  most  spe- 
cific and  pragmatic  means  of  manifesting 
the  Interest  already  shown  by  distinguished 
government  and  private  leaders  of  the  United 
States  In  avtch  action. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  Your  society  has 
served  as  a  permanent  sounding  board  for 
the  changes  resulting  from  the  shifting 
course  of  Inter-American  relations.  It  has 
always  been  receptive  to  the  Inevitable 
changes  Inherent  In  Latin  American  prog- 
ress. We  are  now,  to  paraphrase  Winston 
Churchill,  "not  at  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  beginning." 

We  250  nallllon  Latin  Americans  seek  to 
transform  our  separate  republics  Into  a  co- 
hesive community  that  will  ensure  the  well- 
being  and  freedom  of  man.  And  In  a  world 
In  which  new  nations,  formerly  on  the  mar- 
gin of  history,  are  destlnated  to  play  a  lead- 
ing role,  we  seek  to  contribute  our  experi- 
ence of  160  years. 

The  realization  of  these  aspirations  wUl 
ensure  Pan-Amerlcanlsm  of  a  scope  and  con- 
tent for  which  we  have  striven  for  many  dec- 
ades. We  wUl  no  longer  be  a  group  of  na- 
tions forced  by  geography  to  share  the  same 
hemisphere.  We  will  be  members  of  an  effec- 
tive and  creative  {>artnershlp  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Americans  and  Latin  Americans  based 
on  a  greater  economic  and  political  balance 
that  will  eliminate  once  and  for  all  the  In- 
nate tensions  and  frustrations  between  rich 
and  poor  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  Pan  American  Society,  which  Includes 
men  from  all  our  nations,  men  represent- 
ing every  one  of  their  activities  and  philos- 
ophies. Is  called  upon  to  play  an  outstanding 
part  in  helping  to  create  the  climate  of  un- 
derstanding and  good  will  required  for  this 
ambitious  undertaking.  Concerning  the 
challenge  I  should  like  to  recall  the  timely 
words  of  Bolivar  In  Inviting  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  to  attend  the  Oongreas  of  Pan- 
ama and  In  warning  them  about  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Inability  to  create  their  own 
commonwealth  of  nations: 

"If  Tour  Excellency  be  not  moved  to  ad- 
here to  It,  I  foresee  Immense  delays  and  harm 
at  a  time  when  the  motion  of  the  world  puts 
everything  In  haste,  and  may  do  so  to  ova 
detriment." 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr.   IjVKESS.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unEmlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today.  HJl.  8820,  a  bill  to 


create  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  with  authority  to  assist  lower 
income  American  families  to  become 
homeowners,  and  enabUng  them  to  as- 
sume the  obligations  of  homeownership. 

An  identical  bill  8. 1592  was  introduced 
today  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy,  Republican  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  at  the  present  time 
the  House  bill  has  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
106  other  Republican  House  Members, 
including  the  minority  leadership,  and 
the  Senate  bill  all  36  Republican  Sena- 
tors. I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  out- 
set, however,  that  we  consider  this  a  bi- 
partisan proposal,  and  we  would  welcome 
cosponsorshlp  by  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party.  We  appreciate  the  expres- 
sions of  interest  already  received  regard- 
ing the  bill. 

Following  my  remarks  I  will  Include 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis.  The  pertinent  points 
will  be  dealt  with  in  my  comments,  and  I 
hope  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  might  be  raised  concerning  the  pro- 
gram. 

rTNOINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Homeownership  has  been  an  American 
tradition  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Nation's  history.  It  remains  today  as  a 
fundamental  reason  for  the  stability, 
economic  vitality,  and  community  con- 
cern evidenced  by  our  society  and  our 
people.  The  homeowner  has  a  stake  in 
his  community,  a  motivation  for  living 
up  to  his  potential.  I  have  seen  the  initi- 
ative taken  by  new  homeowners,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Latin  America.  It 
can  produce  an  amazing  change  in  both 
property  and  people. 

Yet  there  is  a  large  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, of  low  and  moderate  income,  who 
do  not  have  available  to  them  the  home- 
ownership  option.  Either  they  are  con- 
sidered a  poor  credit  risk  by  existing 
lending  Institutions,  or  they  cannot  find 
housing  within  their  price  range,  or  the 
area  in  which  they  live  is  a  deteriorated 
or  declining  neighborhood  thought  un- 
suitable for  mortgage  Investment. 

Instead  they  remain  in  a  renter  status, 
for  this  Is  the  only  alternative  open  to 
them.  They  see  no  possibility  for  change 
in  their  status  as  renters,  whether  their 
landlord  is  a  private  owner  or  a  public 
authority.  The  lack  of  motivation  is 
readily  apparent. 

It  is  fundamentally  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  unmet 
need  for  mortgage  financing  and  home 
purehase  assistance,  that  this  is  most  ap- 
propriately handled  by  private  funds, 
private  initiative,  and  the  mobilization 
of  private  talents,  at  the  national  and 
neighborhood  level.  The  role  of  govern- 
ment should  be,  in  our  opinion,  that  of 
stimulus,  guarantee,  and  reinforcement, 
rather  than  execution  and  control. 

THK   NATIONAI.   HOMC   OWNEXSHIP   rOCNDATTON 

The  bill  Incorporates  a  private,  non- 
profit National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation to  provide  a  focal  point  for  a  na- 
tional effort.  The  18-member  Board  of 
Directors  from  private  life,  for  the  most 
psuii,  is  appointed  originally  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  a  congressional  ad  hoc  com- 
mission. As  the  original  terms  expire, 
only  the  six  appointed  by  the  President 
continue  to  be  so  appointed.    The  rest 


are  drawn  from  nominations  by  the 
Board  as  approved  by  participating  lo- 
cal organizations.  The  Foundation  is 
specifically  directed  to  make  primary  use, 
wherever  possible  of  existing  private  and 
public  resources  to  meet  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

The  Foimdation  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  its  activities  on  an  annual  basis, 
and  is  subject  to  the  audit  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

TBCHKICAl,    ASSISTANCC   SEXVICI 

Too  often,  present  programs  designed 
to  interest  nonprofit  groups  in  the  hous- 
ing field,  fail  to  attract  as  much  support 
as  necessary  to  make  a  national  impact 
because  of  the  lack  of  supporting  serv- 
ices to  these  local  organizations.  This 
bill  seeks  to  cure  this  defect  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Foundation  to  carry  out  a  tech- 
nical assistance  service.  In  large  meas- 
ure, the  service  will  locate  existing  pri- 
vate or  public  sources,  which  may  be  un- 
known to  the  local  organization.  The 
service  will  also  itself  provide  assistance 
for  planning,  organization,  and  the  sup- 
porting programs  necessary  to  enable 
many  lower  income  people  to  take  on  the 
obligations  of  homeownership. 

Funds  for  this  purpose,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  part  of  an  original  $3  million 
Federal  "seed  money"  grant,  will  be 
raised  from  private  sources.  Volunteer 
service  from  kn3wledgeable  people  in  the 
business,  construction,  professional,  la- 
bor, education,  homebuilding,  and  other 
related  fields  will  be  enlisted. 

riNANCINO  THE  FOUNDATION'S  MORTGAGES 

The  Foundation,  through  the  sale  of 
bonds.  Is  authorized  to  raise  $2  billion  in 
mortgage  funds.  This  money  caimot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  Before  issu- 
ing the  bonds,  the  Foundation  will  con- 
sult with  the  Treasury  to  avoid  any  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  economy  by  the  tim- 
ing of  the  sale  of  its  bonds.  A  Federal 
guarantee  will  rest  behind  the  Founda- 
tion's debentures.  From  consultations 
with  experts  in  the  industrial  banking 
field,  we  are  confident  that  these  bonds 
will  be  marketable. 

There  are  many  reasons  why,  in  my 
opinion,  the  point  at  which  the  Federal 
guarantee  is  necessary  will  never  be 
reached.  First,  there  is  the  experience 
of  private  pilot  programs  indicating  that 
well-counseled  low-income  families  are 
good  mortgage  risks.  This  same  coun- 
seling and  assistance  will  be  available 
under  this  proposed  program. 

Second,  the  quality  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  their  obvious 
interest  in  preserving  their  own  profes- 
sional reputations,  will  provide  a  stabiliz- 
ing Influence  In  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram. Third,  coinsurance  and  coadju- 
vant  agreement  features  will  help  share 
the  risk. 

Fourth,  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
require  a  fee  for  the  Federal  guarantee 
of  the  obligations,  and  that  fund  will  be 
used  prior  to  any  actual  Federal  com- 
mitment in  case  of  losses.  Fifth,  the  fact 
that  these  structures  being  rehabilitated 
will  appreciate  In  value,  will  tend  to  cut 
losses  on  foreclosure  and  resale. 

Finally,  the  Foundation  is  directed  to 
maintain  a  reserve  fund  equal  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  loans,  a  figure 
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far  above  that  found  necessary  to  meet 
FHA  defaults. 

THX    LOCAL    ORGANIZATION 

Loans  and  technical  assistance  will  be 
provided  to  and  through  "eligible  bor- 
rowers," defined  as  local  nonprofit  cor- 
porations, cooperatives,  and  limited  divi- 
dend corporations.  The  stress  is  on  both 
neighborhood  involvement  and  on  the 
advisory  assistance  of  local  leaders  in  the 
business,  labor,  civic  organizations,  and 
religious  communities.  Loan  policy 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  efforts  must 
meet  the  satisfaction  of  those  to  be  as- 
sisted, avoiding  one  of  the  present  con- 
flicts in  our  present  urban  renewal  and 
housing  programs.  It  should  be  noted, 
in  passing,  that  neither  the  local  orga- 
nizations nor  the  Foundation  have  any 
powers  of  eminent  domain. 

Loans  to  either  an  eligible  borrower  to 
conduct  the  rehabilitation  of  housing,  or 
to  the  individual  home  purchaser  cannot 
be  made  if  existing  financial  institutions 
within  the  community  can  and  are  will- 
ing to  meet  the  demand  When  an  eco- 
nomically viable  plan  of  action  has  been 
presented,  the  Foundation  will  assist  the 
local  organization  which  will  in  turn  as- 
sist the  potential  home  buyer  to  gain 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  homeownership. 

INTEREST    SUBSIDT    AND    REPAYMENT 

Besides  the  Federal  guarantee  on  the 
Foundation  bonds,  and  the  Initial  seed 
money,  a  repayable  interest  subsidy  will 
be  required  in  many  cases.  The  mort- 
gages themselves  will  bear  a  market  rate 
of  interest,  so  as  to  be  salable  by  the 
Foundation  in  the  private  money  mar- 
kets. The  difference  between  that  mar- 
ket rate  and  the  interest  paid,  along  with 
the  full  amount  of  the  actual  loan,  by  the 
home  buyer,  will  be  met  by  a  Treasury 
payment  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage. 
An  ingenious  system  of  mortgage  cou- 
pons, to  be  turned  in  by  the  mortgage- 
holder,  makes  this  possible. 

At  no  time  will  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy per  year  exceed  $60  million.  The 
first  year  contemplates  only  $10  million. 
Repayment  will  be  made  by  the  home 
buyer  as  his  income  reaches  a  specific 
amount  of  the  income  levels  associated 
with  the  existing  FHA  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram in  his  area  of  the  country.  He  will 
be  billed  by  the  Treasury  Department  as 
his  gross  income,  on  his  tax  returns, 
reaches  this  threshold  figure.  Whether 
he  remains  In  ownership  of  the  original 
dwelling  or  not,  his  account  will  remain 
open  with  the  Treasury  until  repaid. 
Yet  the  figure  to  be  repaid  Is  modest 
enough  to  avoid  being  a  disincentive  to 
improving  his  financial  status.  A  re- 
covery system  in  case  of  sale  is  also 
provided. 

ROMKOWNEZSHtP    INSURANCE    PROTECTION 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Johnson 
directed  that  a  study  be  made  of  how  the 
Federal  Government  might  become  In- 
volved in  a  mortgage  payment  insurance 
program.  In  contrast,  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act  specif- 
ically directs  consultation  by  the  Foun- 
dation with  America's  private  Insurance 
industry  to  seek  homeownership  insur- 
ance protection.  Our  approach  goes  to 
the  question  of  insuring  monthly  pay- 


ments against  curtailment  of  Income 
because  of  death,  disability,  layoff,  or 
other  factors  beyond  the  home  buyer's 
control.  We  are  confident  that  a  private 
answer  to  this  can  be  found  which  will 
benefit  not  only  those  purchasers  imder 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act,  but  eventually  all  home  buyers. 
In  addition,  the  bill  makes  certain 
changes  in  the  urban  renewal  laws  to 
permit  the  nonprofit  homeownership 
approach  to  play  an  active  role  in  urban 
renewal  project  redevelopment.  This 
will  be  particularly  Important  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Widnall  amendment  to  last 
year's  Housing  Act  is  felt.  That  amend- 
ment directs  that  in  all  residential  re- 
newal projects,  a  substantial  supply  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  must 
be  provided.  Clearly  the  Foundation 
program  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
meeting  this  requirement,  a  goal  that 
many  cities  in  the  past  have  been  un- 
able to  meet. 

COMPARISON     WITH    EXISTING     PROGRAMS 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act 
duplicates  existing  programs,  particu- 
larly a  possible  homeownership  ap- 
proach under  section  221(h),  enacted 
last  year.  That  section's  program  was 
described  by  President  Johnson  In  his 
poverty  message  as  "a  low-Income  hous- 
ing-ownership pilot  program."  Its  au- 
thorization is  only  $20  million.  It  is 
dependent  upon  purchase  of  its  3  per- 
cent mortgages  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Without  that  au- 
thority, private  financial  histitutlons 
would  not  lend  money  and  have  not 
done  so.  In  turn,  FNMA  uses  its  special 
assistance  funds  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  purchases.  No  part  of 
the  3  percent  or  more  Interest  subsidy  is 
ever  recovered.  Most  of  the  program's 
efforts  are  based  on  lease  with  option  to 
purchase  agreements.  It  Involves  none 
of  the  neighborhood  approach,  technical 
assistance,  or  counseling  functions  of  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act. 

The  time  for  pilot  programs  hsw 
passed,  particularly  those  based  on  Fed- 
eral control  and  Federal  funds.  They 
have  a  usefulness  in  directing  us  to  pro- 
grams of  broader  national  impact.  The 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  Itself  owes  a  great  debt  to 
private  efforts  in  a  number  of  areas  of 
the  country  that  have  proved  the  valid- 
ity of  our  approsich.  It  Is  time  for  a 
major  Initiative  In  the  homeownership 
field,  an  initiative  which  is  embodied  In 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act. 

The  analysis  follows: 

H.R.  8820 
A  bill  to  charter  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Povmdatlon,  and  for  other  piirpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act." 

raronras  and  ptirpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  the  general  welfare  and  security 

of  the  Nation  and  the  health  and  living 

standards  of  Its  people  require  accelerated 

progress  toward  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 


and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family; 

(2)  that  homeownership  can  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  promoting 
human  dignity  and  self-esteem,  the  motiva- 
tion to  achieve,  the  conservation  and  im- 
provement of  residential  neighborhoods,  and 
community  stability,  responsibility,  and  par- 
ticipation; and  that  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  homeownership  should  now  be  made 
available  to  every  American  family  that  de- 
sires It  and  which  has  or  can  develop  the 
capacity  to  accept  Its  responsibilities; 

(3)  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
generating  a  rebirth  of  the  declining  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  properly  Ilea 
with  America's  free  enterprise  system,  work- 
ing together  with  religious  organizations, 
educational  Institutions,  labor  iin<i->n» 
foundations  and  professional,  civic.  «»"<1 
rural  organizations  and  associations;  and 
that  the  role  of  government  should  be  one 
of  8tlmul\]s,  guarantee,  and  reinforcement, 
rather  than  execution  and  control; 

(4)  that  essential  to  the  effort  to  promote 
a  renewal  of  the  declining  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation  Is  a  genuine  and  mean- 
ingful Involvement  of  the  people  of  thoee 
areas  thranselves,  working  together  with 
others  seeking  the  same  goal; 

(5)  that  advancement  of  low  income  citi- 
zens toward  Increased  Independence,  dignity 
and  self-esteem  requires  Implementation  of 
the  principle  of  self-help  by  which  every 
person  may  develop  to  the  fullest  his  In- 
herent potential  as  a  hvmian  being; 

(6)  that  there  exists  today  a  comparative 
imavallablUty  of  mortagage  finance  fimds  In 
declining  areas;  and  that  the  most  appro- 
priate method  for  Increasing  the  availability 
of  credit  upon  reasonable  terms  In  such 
areas  Is  the  creation  of  a  private  financial 
institution,  thus  minimizing  the  need  for 
the  substitution  of  public  for  private 
credit; 

(7)  that  any  program  designed  to  c(»nbat 
the  many  interrelated  problems  of  the  slum 
must  be  a  program  In  which  education, 
training,  employment,  housing,  health,  rec- 
reation, and  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment are  similarly  Interrelated; 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  the  declining  urbeji 
and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation;  to  encourage 
the  provision  of  decent  housing  for  inhab- 
itants of  those  areas;  to  advance  the  oppor- 
tunities for  and  enjoyment  of  equity  own- 
ership in  housing  by  the  Inliabltants  of 
those  areas;  to  Inspire  new  self-help  efforts 
by  Individuals  and  meaningful  decision  mak- 
ing by  local  neighborhood  associations  In 
Improving  their  conditions  and  environ- 
ments; to  bring  together  Into  one  coordi- 
nated effort  local  housing,  education,  train- 
ing, employment  and  related  supporting  pro- 
grams; to  encourage  a  new  spirit  of  com- 
munity at  the  neighborhood  level;  and  to 
mobilize  America's  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  Its  rellglovis  organizations,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  labor  unions,  founda- 
tions and  professional,  dvlc,  and  rural  orga- 
nizations and  associations  In  employing  their 
strengths  and  resoiircee  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  ends. 

DDTNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "roundatton"  means  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Poxindatlon. 

(b)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  at 
Directors  of  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation. 

(c)  The  term  "State"  means  any  ot  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ot  the  {XMsesslons  at 
the  United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "local  public  agency"  means 
any  State,  coimty,  municipality,  or  other 
governmental  entity  or  public  body,  or  two 
or  more  such  entitles  or  bodies,  authorized 
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to  sponsor,  conduct,  or  engage  In  programB 
of  bousing  or  community  development. 

(e)  The  term  "local  nonprofit  bousing 
association"  means  any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  corporation  authorized  by  law  to 
sponsor,  conduct,  or  engage  In  programs  of 
housing  or  oocnmunlty  development  In  any 
State. 

(f)  The  term  "cooperative"  means  a  non- 
profit cooperative  ownership  housing  cor- 
poration or  trust  authorized  by  law  to  en- 
gage In  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
management  ol  dwellings,  the  occupancy  of 
which  Is  or  will  be  restricted  to  members  of 
such  corporations  or  beneficiaries  of  such 
trust. 

(g)  The  term  "limited  dividend  corpora- 
tion" means  a  limited  distribution  mortgagor 
authorized  by  law  to  engage  In  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  management  of  hous- 
ing, which  has  entered  Into  a  regulatory 
agre«nent  with  the  PoundaUon  with  respect 
to  sales  prices  or  rents,  charges,  rate  of 
return,  and  methods  of  operation. 

(h)  The  term  "eligible  borrower"  means  a 
local  nonprofit  housing  association,  cooi>era- 
tlve,  or  limited  dividend  corporation  as  here- 
in defined. 

(1)  The  term  "homeownershlp  program" 
means  a  program  conducted  by  an  eligible 
tKjrrower  concurrently  to: 

(1)  make  available  low  cost  housing  for 
sale  to  individual  buyers  or  cooperators; 

(2)  assist  the  prospective  buyers  of  such 
housing  to  achieve  economic  security  and  to 
accept  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
arising  from  equity  ownership  m  housing; 
and 

(3)  conduct  or  arrange  for  such  related  ac- 
tivities as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  com- 
munity participation  and  development  in  the 
neighborhoods  or  areas  affected. 

(J)  The  term  "section  221(d)(3)  Income 
limit"  means  the  maxlmxun  Income  which  a 
family  residing  in  a  particular  area  may  have 
In  order  to  qualify  as  a  low-  or  moderate- 
income  family  for  pxirposee  of  section 
221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

TTTLM  I — NATIONAL   ROICK   OWNERSHIP 
rOtTNDATION 

Creations  and  powers 
Sac.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "National 
Homeownershlp  Foundation"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Foundation")  which  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  corporation  without  mem- 
bers organized  and  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act.  with  all  the  rights, 
powers  and  responsibilities  thereof.  This 
title  shall  constitute  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration and  charter  of  the  Foundation, 
which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  exclusive 
right  to  alter  or  amend  this  charter.  The 
Foundation  shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  Act  of  Congress.  The  Foundation 
shall  maintain  its  principal  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  may  establish  agen- 
cies or  offices  in  such  other  place  or  places 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Foundation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  no  substantial  part  of 
its  activities  shall  be  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation. The  Foundation  shall  not  partici- 
pate or  intervene  (including  publishing  or 
distributing  statements)  in  any  political 
campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office.  The  Foundation  shall  be  a  char- 
itable and  educational  foundation  within  the 
meaning  of  section  170  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  relating  to  corporations  contri- 
butions to  which  are  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  taxes. 

(c)  No  employee  or  officer  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  receive  compensation  in  excess  of 


that  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(d)  In  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Foundation  shall  make  maximum  vise  of 
existing  public  and  private  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, firms,  consultants,  and  programs. 
Board  of  Directors 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  eighteen 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Ad  Hoc 
Commission  for  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve  private  members  of  the  Board.  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
shall  serve  as  cochalrmen;  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives:  and  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Committeee 
on  Baniang  and  Currency  of  those  bodies. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  meet 
and  shall  appoint  twelve  persons  to  the 
Board.  Of  the  twelve  persons  so  appointed, 
two  shall  be  from  among  representatives  of 
finance:  two  from  among  representatives  of 
business  generally;  two  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor;  two  from 
among  representatives  of  State  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies;  two  from  among  representatives 
of  nonprofit  organizations  actively  involved 
in  the  fields  of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment; and  two  from  among  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public.  The  Board  shall 
make  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  the  death  or  resignation  of  such  private 
members,  and  each  such  appointee  shall  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  same  category  as  his 
predecessor. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  six  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
make  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  the  death  or  resignation  of  such  public 
members,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(d)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  three  years,  except  that — 

(1)  of  the  private  members  first  talcing 
office,  four  shall  serve  as  designated  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Commission,  for  terms  of  three  years; 
four  for  terms  of  four  years;  and  four  for 
terms  of  five  years;  and 

(2)  of  the  public  members  first  taking 
office,  two  shall  serve  as  designated  by  the 
President,  for  terms  of  three  years:  two  for 
terms  of  four  years;  and  two  for  terms  of  five 
years. 

Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(e)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
a  public  member  of  the  Board,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  successor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Ssnate.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  a  private  mem- 
ber of  the  Br>ard,  the  Board  shall  propose  a 
nominee  for  appointment.  Such  nominee 
shall  be  chosen  to  represent  the  same  cate- 
gory as  his  predecessor.  The  name  of  each 
person  so  nominated  shall  be  submitted  for 
confirmation  to  the  eligible  borrowers  who 
have  sponsored  projects  for  which  a  mort- 
gage loan  has  been  made  by  the  Foundation. 
Each  eligible  borrower  may  cast  votes  favor- 
able or  opposed  to  each  such  nominee  In  a 
number  equal  to  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  transferred  by  It  to  Individual  resident 
owners  or  cooperators  as  a  result  of  a  pro- 
gram for  which  the  mortgage  loan  or  loans 
were  made  by  the  Foundation  during  the 
three-year  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of 
the  last  month  prior  to  the  month  In  which 
the  term  in  question  expired.  A  nominee  so 
proposed  shall  be  considered  appointed  pro- 
vided he  does  not  receive  negative  votes  com- 
prising an  absolute  majority  of  all  votes 
eligible  to  be  cast  by  all  eligible  borrowers. 


If  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  eligible 
to  be  cast  by  all  eligible  borrowers  is  cast 
In  opposition  to  such  nominee,  his  name 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  the  Board  shall  make 
additional  nominations  until  a  member  is 
qualified.  Members  of  the  Board,  however 
appointed,  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

(f )  At  no  time  shall  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  be  full-time  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Officers  and  advisory  committees 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Board  shall  elect  the 
President  of  the  Foundation,  who  shall  be 
the  chief  executive  officer  and  who  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  three  years;  and  all  other 
executive  officers  and  all  employees  shall  be 
directly  responsible  to  him.  The  Board  shall 
also  cause  to  be  appointed  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  properly  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Foundation,  and  shall  provide  for  filling 
vacancies  in  such  offices. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  appoint  such  advisory 
committees  as  it  deems  desirable  for  advising 
It  as  to  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Foundation. 

Liability  for  taxes 
Sec.  104.  All  real  property  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Foundation  shall  be 
subject  to  State  or  local  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  according  to  its  real  value  as  other 
similar  property  is  taxed,  and  any  real  prop- 
erty shall  be  subject  to  special  assessments 
for  local  improvement. 

Penalties 

Sbc.  105.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
"National  Home  Ownership  Foundation". 

(b)  Any  person  who  wUlfully  violates  the 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
SIOOO. 

General  Accounting  Office  audit  and  report 
Sec.  loe.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  Foundation  shall  be  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
p>orts,  files  and  all  other  papers,  things  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Foun- 
dation and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  The  audit  shall  cover  the 
fiscal  year  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15  following 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
audit  was  made.  The  report  shall  set  forth 
the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  Include  a 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit;  a  statement  of  sources  and 
application  of  funds;  and  such  comments  and 
Information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
keep  Congress  Informed  of  the  operations  and 
financial  condition  of  the  Foundation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with 
re8p>ect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall  alEO 
show  specifically  any  program,  expenditure 
or  other  financial  transaction  or  undertaking 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  audit,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
has  been  carried  on  or  made  without  author- 
ity of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  President  and  to  the  Foun- 
dation at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
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Annual  repoti 
Sic.  107.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  Foundation  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a 
full  report  of  Its  activities  during  such  year. 

Technical  Assistance  Service 
Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  assist 
eligible  borrowers,  at  their  request,  in  initiat- 
ing, developing,  and  conducting  homeowner- 
shlp programs  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  To  provide  such  assistance  the 
Board  shall  create  within  the  Foundation  a 
Technical  Assistance  Service,  wlilch  shall  be 
authorized — 

( 1 )  to  assist  In  the  formation  of  local  non- 
profit housing  associations  or  cooperatives, 

(2)  to  locate,  arrange  for,  or  provide  to 
eligible  borrowers  the  technical  and  man- 
agerial assistance  and  personnel  necessary 
to  the  development  of  local  homeownershlp 
programs; 

(3)  to  assist  eligible  borrowers  in  secur- 
ing the  participation  of  local  business  firms, 
financial  Institutions,  religious  organiza- 
tions, educational  Institutions,  labor  unions, 
foundations  and  professional  and  civic  orga- 
nizations and  associations,  local  public  agen- 
cies, and  all  other  such  groups  in  home- 
ownership  programs; 

(4)  to  assist  eligible  borrowers  in  obtain- 
ing the  mortgage  financing.  Insurance,  and 
other  elements  needed  for  conducting  pro- 
grams of  housing  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  Improvement; 

(5)  to  arrange  or  make  interim  planning 
loans  to  eligible  borrowers; 

(6)  to  assist  eligible  borrowers  to  obtain, 
through  both  public  and  private  channels, 
the  access  to  supporting  programs  In  the 
fields  of  training,  employment  and  counsel- 
ing, and  other  related  prog^rams  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  homeownershlp  program 
sponsored  by  an  eligible  borrower,  and  to 
assist  such  borrowers  In  establishing  such 
supporting  programs  when  feasible  and 
necessary; 

(7)  to  arrange  for  or  provide  training  for 
persons  In  the  skills  needed  In  administering 
local  homeownershlp  programs; 

(8)  to  encotu-age  research  and  innovation 
and  collect  and  make  available  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(9)  to  perform  other  services  of  similar 
nature  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
thU  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  obligations  of  the  Foundation  authorized 
by  section  109  shall  be  used  to  finance  the 
acUvitles  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Serv- 
ice :  Provided,  That  the  Board  shaU  establish 
criteria  for  determining  the  fair  value  of 
services  rendered  to  an  eligible  borrower  by 
the  Technical  Assistance  Service  and,  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  may  include  such  value 
as  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  an  eligible  bor- 
rower includable  in  a  loan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 100  of  this  Act. 

Homeownership  loan  fund 
Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized to  issue  commitments  to  make,  and  to 
make,  loans  to  eligible  borrowers  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  programs  for  the  rehabili- 
tation or  construction  of  safe,  decent,  low- 
cost  housing  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  To  make  such  loans  the  Board 
shall  create  within  the  Foundation  a  home- 
ownership  loan  fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Fund"  Into  which  shall  be  de- 
posited the  proceeds  of  obligations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section,  except  as  other- 
wise herein  provided. 

(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  Issue 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  similar  obliga- 
tions having  such  maturities  and  denomi- 
nations and  bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of 
Interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Foun- 
dation before  maturity  in  such  manner  as 


may  be  stipulated  in  such  obligations;  but 
In  no  event  shall  any  such  obligations  be 
Issued  If,  at  the  time  of  such  issuance,  and 
as  a  consequence  thereof,  the  resulting  ag- 
gregate amoimt  of  Its  outstanding  obliga- 
tions imder  this  section  would  exceed 
$2,000,000,000.  The  Foundation  may  pur- 
chase in  the  open  market  any  of  its  obliga- 
tions outstanding  under  this  section  at  any 
time  at  any  price. 

(c)  Prior  to  offering  for  sale  any  obliga- 
tion described  In  subsection  (b),  the  Foun- 
dation shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  the  effect  such  sale  would 
have  on  the  national  economy,  taking  into 
account  the  prevailing  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Foun- 
dation subsequently  offers  such  obligations 
for  sale  without  the  agreement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  may 
make  a  report  in  v^riting  to  the  Foundation, 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  Congress  stat- 
ing the  ground  for  his  disagreement. 

(d)  The  failure  of  the  Foundation  to  make 
any  payment  due  under  or  provided  to  be 
paid  by  the  terms  of  any  obligation  Issued 
by    the   Foundation    under   subsection    (b) 
shall   be   considered   a   default   under   such 
obligation,   and,   if   such   default  continues 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  header  there- 
of  shall   be   entitled   to  receive   debentures 
upon  assignment,  transfer,  and  delivery  to 
the  Foundation  of  the  obligation  in  default. 
The   principal  amoimt  of  such  debentures 
shall  be  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  of 
the  defaulted  obligation,  plus  any  interest 
due  and  unpaid  thereon,  or  in  some  lesser 
amount    as    initially    agreed    upon    by    the 
Foundation  and   the   purchaser,   the   terms 
of  such  agreement  being  clearly  specified  in 
the  original  obligation.     Debentures  issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  executed  In 
the  name  of  the  Foundation  as  obligor,  shall 
be   signed   by  the   Chairman  of  the   Board 
by  either  his  written  or  engraved  signature, 
and   shall  be  negotiable.    Such  debentures 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Board  at  the  time  the  defaulted  obliga- 
tion was  issued,  but  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
of  Interest  applicable  to  the  defatilted  obli- 
gation,  and   shall   mature  three  years  after 
the  first  day  of  July  following  the  maturity 
date  of  the  defaulted  obligation  in  exchange 
for  which  such  debentures  were  issued.    Such 
debentures  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  reserve 
account  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f),  shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States,  and  such  guaranty  shall  be 
expressed  on  the  face  of  the  debenture.    In 
the  event  the  Foundation  falls  to  pay  upon 
demand  when  due,  the  principal  of,  or  in- 
terest on,  any  debenture  so  guaranteed,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
holder  or  holders  the  amount  thereof  which 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  and  thereupon,  to  the  extent 
of  the  tunount  so  paid,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of 
such  holder  or  holders.     Any  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  debentures  to  which  the 
holder  of  the  defaulted  obligation  is  entitled 
and  the  aggregate  principal  amoxint  of  the 
notes  Issued  to  such  holder,  not  to  exceed 
•50,  shall   be  adjusted  by  the  payment  of 
cash   by  the  Foundation.     The   Foundation 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the  open  market 
debentures    issued    under    this    subsection. 
Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  cancelled 
and  not  reissued. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
require  the  payment  by  the  Foundation  of  a 
guaranty  fee,  payable  monthly,  of  up  to  and 
Including  one  quarter  of  one  percent  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  all  obligations 
of  the  Foundation. 

(f)  The  Foimdatlon  shall  carry  to  a  spe- 
cific reserve  account  for  losses  amounts  equal 
to  not  less  than  3  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 


gate declining  balance  of  such  loans.  The 
Foundation  shall  make  such  chargeoffs  on 
account  of  depreciation  or  impairment  of 
its  assets  as  the  Board  shall  require  from 
time  to  time.  Moneys  In  such  reserve  ac- 
count shall  be  kept  in  cash  or  on  deposit 
or  invested  In  the  United  States  Government 
obligations.  In  managing  such  reserve  ac- 
count, the  Foundation  shall  give  preference 
to  making  deposits  In  those  financial  insti- 
tutions actively  engaged  in  making  loans 
or  otherwise  carrying  on  activities  In  fiu-- 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Founda- 
tion under  this  section  shall  t>e  lawful  in- 
vestments, and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  pubUc  funds, 
the  investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be 
under  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
United  States  or  any  officer  thereof. 
Loan  policy  and  cHteria 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Loans  from  the  Fund  shall  be 
made  only  to  eligible  borrowers,  and  only 
when  the  following  criteria  have  been  met  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Foundation: 

( 1 )  The  proposed  homeownershlp  program 
must  be  Initiated  and  actively  supported 
within  the  affected  neighborhood  or  area. 

(2)  The  eligible  borrower  must  be  con- 
ducting, or  otherwise  arranging  for,  support- 
ing programs  in  such  fields  as  training,  em- 
ployment, credit  counseling,  and  budget 
management  as  needed  to  enable  lower  In- 
come families  to  assimie  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  homeownershlp. 

(3)  Residents  of  the  neighborhood  or  area 
Involved  must  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble be  given  first  preference  in  buying  or 
acquiring  equity  in  the  dwelling  units  to  l)e 
made  available  as  a  result  of  the  loan. 

(4)  Families  residing  In  the  neighborhood 
or  area  and  participating  In  the  homeown- 
ershlp program  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  have  primary  responsibility  for  rec- 
ommending families  for  participation  in  such 
program. 

(5)  Residents  of  the  neighborhood  or  area 
involved  must  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble be  given  first  preference  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  job  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities to  be  created  as  a  result  of  the 
loan. 

(6)  Prospective  homeowners  shall  to  the 
extent  feasible  be  given  the  opporttmlty  to 
contribute  the  value  of  their  labor  as  equity 
in  their  dwellings. 

(7)  The  homeownershlp  program  shall  be 
of  a  scope  and  magnitude  large  enough  to 
achieve — 

(A)  a  substentlal,  positive  and  visible  im- 
pact on  the  physical,  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  neighborhood  or  area;  and 

(B)  reasonable  overhead  costs  per  dwelling 
unit  produced. 

(8)  The  eligible  borrower  must  demon- 
strate that  it  has  involved  in  the  homeown- 
ershlp program  persona  and  associations  from 
business,  finance,  labor,  education,  the  pro- 
fessions, and  from  other  appropriate  asso- 
ciations, organizations,  and  institutions,  in 
addition  to  people  from  the  neighborhoods  or 
areas  most  directly  affected. 

(9)  Wherever  a  program  includes  demoli- 
tion or  extensive  rehabilitation  of  inhabited 
dwellings,  the  eligible  borrower  must  make 
arrangements  for  the  relocation  of  the  in- 
habitants, either  on  a  permanent  basis,  or 
temporarily  until  such  time  as  the  Improved 
housing  can  be  made  available  to  them. 

(10)  The  eligible  borrower  shall  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  local  finan- 
cial support  and  coinsurance  for  its  home- 
ownership  program:  shall  assist  each  pros- 
pective homebuyer  to  obtain  mortgage  fi- 
nancing through  existing  local  lending  In- 
stitutions; and  shall  provide  direct  mort- 
gage assistance  only  to  those  prospective 
homebuyers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  and 
afford  mortgage  financing  from  such  existing 
local  lending  Institutions. 

(11)  The  eligible  borrower  must  demon- 
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strate  that  BUfficlent  professional  counsel 
and  administrative  and  managerial  skill  are 
available  to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
capably  and  prudently  conducted  and  will 
f\irther  the  piuposes  of  this  Act. 

(12)  In  the  case  of  a  participating  home- 
buyer  subsequently  wishing  to  sell  his  hous- 
ing unit,  the  eligible  borrower  shall  have  a 
first  purchase  option  at  fair  market  value, 
to  be  exercised  or  assigned  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(13)  In  the  coTirse  of  planning  and  devel- 
oping Its  program,  the  eligible  borrowers  shall 
have  consulted  with  the  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  agencies. 

(14)  The  principal  obligation  of  the  loan 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  Foundation  to  be  the  necessary  current 
cost  of  the  completed  property  or  project, 
including  the  land  and  existing  structures 
thereon;  the  proposed  physical  Improve- 
ments; utilities  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
property  or  project;  architects'  fees;  taxes 
and  Interest  accruing  during  construction; 
and  other  miscellaneous  charges  Incidental 
to  construction;  and  In  no  event  shall  such 
loan  exceed  the  amoimt  estimated  by  the 
Foundation  to  be  the  cost  of  the  completed 
physical  Improvements  on  the  property  or 
project,  exclusive  of  off-site  public  utilities, 
streets,  and  common  areas. 

(15)  The  eligible  borrower  shall  make  every 
effort  to  produce  safe,  suitable  and  decent 
housing  m  compliance  with  local  code  re- 
quirements at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
each  homebuyer,  and  give  due  consideration 
to  design  features  that  will  be  functionally 
and   esthetlcally  satisfying  to  residents. 

(16)  The  amount  of  any  mortgage  loan  to 
any  person  participating  In  the  homeowner- 
ship  program  shall  not  exceed  $12,500,  except 
such  limit  shall  not  exceed  $15,000  In  any 
geographical  area  where  cost  levels  so  re- 
qiilre,  as  determined  by  the  Foundation. 

(17)  The  homeownershlp  program  shall 
comply  with  such  other  reasonable  criteria 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Interest  rate  at  which  loans  shall 
be  made  to  eligible  borrowers,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  loans  made  to  Individ- 
ual homebuyers  to  be  redeemed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  113. 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  establish  minimum 
down  payments  or  other  similar  contribu- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  prospective  home- 
buyer  or  person  seeking  to  acquire  equity  In 
a  dwelling  unit. 

(d)  Loans  made  for  projects  In  any  one 
State  shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  12 14 
percentimn  of  the  aggregate  amoimts  of  the 
obligations  authorized  to  be  Issued  under 
this  section. 

Coinsurance 
Src.  111.  The  Board  may  establish  proce- 
dures to  achieve  coinsurance  of  Foundation 
loans  by  eligible  borrowers  by  requiring  such 
borrowers  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Foundation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  five 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  Foundation 
loan  to  the  borrower.  Obligations  so  p»ir- 
chased  may  be  held  by  the  Foundation,  and 
may  be  attached  by  the  Foundation  or  other 
lawful  creditor  In  case  of  default  by  the  bor- 
rower. Such  obligations  shall  be  returned 
to  the  eligible  borrower  at  such  time  as  It 
retires  or  otherwise  extinguishes  its  debts 
to  the  FoundaticA. 

Coadjuvant  agreements 
Sec.  112.  The  Foundation  may  enter  into 
a  coadjuvant  agreement  with  any  private 
Individual,  corporation,  or  Institution,  or 
with  any  State  or  local  public  agency.  Un- 
der such  agreement  the  Foundation  shall 
use  the  proceeds  from  such  sale  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  section  100(a)  to 
make  a  loan  to  an  eligible  borrower  for  a 
home  ownership  program  In  a  neighborhood 
or  area  as  specified  by  the  purchaser  of  such 
obligations;   and  such  purchaser  shall  con- 


currently make  a  loan  to  the  eligible  bor- 
rower In  an  amount  no  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  so  loaned  by  the 
Foundation:  Provided,  however.  That  under 
no  clrcumstancee  shall  a  loan  be  made  by 
the  Foundation  to  other  than  an  eligible 
borrower  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  110.  Such  coculjuvant  agreement 
may  Include  provisions  for  reinsurance  by 
the  Foundation  of  the  loan  made  by  the  co- 
adjuvant  individual,  corporation.  Institution, 
or  public  agency. 

Mortgage  coupon  redemption  authority 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make,  and  contract 
to  make,  payments  for  the  redemption  of 
interest  coupons  accompanying  the  mortgage 
of  a  person  purchasing  or  otherwise  building 
an  equity  In  a  home  or  dwelling  unit  through 
a  program  financed  by  the  Foundation.  As 
determined  by  the  Foundation,  pursuant  to 
section  110(b),  the  value  of  each  such  cou- 
pon shall  reflect  the  difference  between  the 
market  interest  rate  for  the  mortgage  and  the 
interest  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor. 
Provided,  however.  That  interest  thus  paid 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  annual  rate  of  Interest  deter- 
mined, by  the  Secretary  at  the  request  of  the 
Board,  by  estimating  the  average  market 
yield  to  maturity  on  all  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  at  the 
date  of  the  loan  or  loan  commitment  made 
under  section  109(a).  and  adjusting  such 
yield  to  the  nearest  one  eighth  of  one  per 
centum;  nor  shall  such  payments  be  con- 
tracted for  or  made  for  a  period  In  excess  of 
thirty  years. 

(b)  Upon  redemption  of  each  such  coupon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  shall  post  the 
amount  thereof  to  an  Investment  account 
identifiable  as  to  the  mortgagor.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  thus  paid  shall  be  reported 
monthly  to  the  Poimdation.  and  the  total 
amount  so  paid  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Foundation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  this  section  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>- 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make 
such  redemption  payments  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  in  appropriations  Acts. 
and  payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  per  annum  prior 
to  July  1,  1968,  which  maximum  dollar 
amount  shall  be  increased  by  $20,000,000  on 
July  1.  1969,  and  by  $30,000,000  on  July  1, 
1070. 

Repayment  of  investment 
Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized,  xinder  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him,  to  assess  any  person  In  who.'5e 
name  an  Investment  account  has  been  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  113  of  this  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  extlngiUsh- 
Ing  the  balance  in  such  account.  The 
amount  to  assessed  shall  be  computed  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  equal  the  sum  of — 

(1)  5  per  centum  of  any  part  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  Income  of  such  persons  for  the 
previous  taxable  year  which  exceeds  80  per 
centum,  but  which  does  not  exceed  90  per 
centum,  of  the  221(d)(3)  income  limit  for 
the  area  in  which  such  person  resides:  plus 

(2)  10  per  centum  of  any  part  of  such 
Income  which  exceeds  90  per  centum,  but 
which  does  not  exceed  100  per  centum,  of 
such  income  limit:  plus 

(3)  15  per  centum  of  any  part  of  such 
Income  which  exceeds  such  income  limit. 
The  amount  thus  received  shall  be  credited 
against  the  cumulative  amount  poeted  to  the 
accoimt  of  such  person  ptirsuant  to  section 
113.  Such  assessments  shall  be  made  an- 
nually with  reepect  to  each  person  described 
m  this  section  so  long  as  a  balance  remains 
in  his  account. 

(b)  The  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  revolving  fund  eetab- 
llahed  pursuant  to  section  113  and  shall  be 
available  for  exi>endlture  for  the  purposes 
of  that  section. 

(c)  Each  person  in  whose  name  an  Invest- 
ment account  has  been  established  pursuant 
to  section  113  shall  at  all  times  have  the 
right  of  reducing  or  extinguishing  the  bal- 
ance in  such  account  by  direct  payment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  furnish  upon  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  infor- 
mation as  may  t>e  needed  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  221(d)(3)  income  limits  for 
ail  areas  In  which  mortgages  have  been  or 
are  to  be  financed  by  the  Foundation. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  regulations  to  adapt  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  require  the  comparable  re- 
payment of  investment  by  participants  in 
a  cooperative  housing  program  for  which  a 
loan  has  been  made  pursuant  to  section  110. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
adjusted  gross  income  for  any  taxable  year 
of  any  person  In  whose  name  an  Investment 
account  has  been  established  pursuant  to 
section  113  shall  be  equal  to  the  svan  of  the 
adjusted  gross  incomes  for  such  year  of  each 
individual  (other  than  minor)  residing  in 
and  comprising  the  household  of  such  per- 
son. 

Recovery  in  case  of  sale 
Sio.  115.  In  case  of  a  mortgagor  in  whose 
behalf  Interest  payments  have  been  made 
pursuant  to  section  113  transfers  ownership 
of  his  equity  to  another  person  (other  than 
the  eligible  borrower  exercising  its  right  of 
first  purchase  as  specified  In  section  110(a) 
(12)),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  hin). 
place  a  lien  on  the  mortgaged  property  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  current  t>alance  In 
the  account  of  such  mortgagor  established 
pi:rsuant  to  section  113(b),  or  the  amoimt 
of  the  taxable  long  term  capital  gain  aris- 
ing ffom  such  transfer,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

Homeownership  insurance  protection 
Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  seek 
to  arrange  with  the  Nation's  private  insur- 
ance Industry  for  the  establishment  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  of  a  program  of 
Insurance  protection  against  mortgage  fore- 
closures for  the  benefit  of  mortgagors  who 
are  participants  in  a  homeownershlp  pro- 
gram for  which  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance have  been  made  available  through  the 
Foundation.  Such  insurance  program  shall 
be  designed  to  protect  mortgagors  against 
foreclosure  due  to  curtailment  of  Income  re- 
sulting from  factors  beyond  their  effective 
control  Including  such  factors  as  death,  dis- 
ability, illness,  and  unemployment  (particu- 
larly, unemployment  during  a  period  In 
which  an  Involuntarily  imemployed  home- 
buyer  Is  participating  in  a  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  to  qualify  for  new  em- 
ployment requiring  additional  skills).  Such 
insurance  program  shall  be  designed  to  be 
actuarially  sound  through  the  use  of  pre- 
miums, fees,  extended  or  increased  payment 
schedules,  or  other  similar  methods. 

(b)  Ary  combination  of  Insurance  com- 
panies, investment  institutions,  or  other 
Institutions  or  persons  may  Join  together 
to  form  a  corporation  or  other  Joint  enter- 
prise which  as  its  sole  purpose  and  activity 
provides  home  ownership  mortgage  insur- 
ance protection  to  mortgagors  as  described 
in  this  section.  Such  combination  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  Act  of  July 
2,  1800  (the  Sherman  Act),  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1-7);  nor  shall  the  formation  of  a 
corporation  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section  be  prohibited  by  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the  Clayton 
Act),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  18) 

(c)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  and  dl- 
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rected  to  report  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  to  its  success  In  establishing  this  pro- 
gram, and  to  make  any  reoommendatlous  It 
may  deem  desirable. 

Equal  opportunity 
Sec.  117.  No  person  shall  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participating  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  financed 
or  otherwise  assisted  by  the  Foundation. 

Initial  grant  assistance 
Sec.  118  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  (1)  to  assist  such  Foundation 
in  meeting  initial  organizational  and  oper. 
atlng  expenses,  and  (2)  to  provide  Initial 
captal  to  finance  activities  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Service  pursuant  to  section  108 
of  the  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  financial  assistance  under 
this  section.  Appropriations  authorized 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Title  II — Amendments  to  Other  Ac?r8 
Amendments   relating   to   financial   institu- 
tions 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  par- 
agraph  seventh  of  section  6136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24), 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  comma 
after  the  words  "or  obligations,  participa- 
tions, or  other  Instruments  of  or  Issued  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association" 
the  following:  "or  debentures  or  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  National  Homeownershlp 
Foundation". 

(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(14)  Debentures  or  other  obligations  of 
the  National  Homeownershlp  Foundation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limitation  based 
upon  such  capital  and  surplus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Homeowners'  Loan  Act  of  1033,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)),  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  following 
"any  political  subdivision  thereof"  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  or  in  debentures  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation". 

Urban  renewal — Local  determination 
Sac.  202.  Section  105(a)  (11)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1049  Is  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately preceding  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  nonprofit  organizations  in- 
cluding eligible  borrowers  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(h)  of  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act)". 

Availability  of  urban  renewal  property 
Sec.  203.  Section  107  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Upon  approval  of  the  Secretary  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  any  real 
property  held  as  part  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  may  be  made  available  to  any  eligible 
borrower  (as  defined  In  section  3(h)  of  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act) 
for  purchase  at  fair  value  for  use  by  such 
purchaser  in  the  provision  of  new  or  re- 
habilitated housing  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act." 

Rehabilitation  loans  to  homeowners 
Sec.  204.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  after  "an 
urban  renewal  area"  the  following:  ",  a  proj- 
ect area  under  the  National  Homeownershlp 
Foundation  Act,". 


The  National  Home  Ownershu>  Foundation 
Act — Section  by  Section  Analysis 
Section  1:   Short  titie:    "National   Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act". 

findings  and  purpose 
Section  2(a) .  Findings  of  Congress  Include 
reinforcement  of  determination  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable  Uvlng 
environment  for  every  American  family, 
which  can  be  achieved  through  the  economic 
and  psychological  values  of  home  ownership. 
Section  2(b)  states  the  purposes  of  the  act, 
which  stress  the  need  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism through  which  private  sector  energies 
may  be  directed  to  solving  housing  problems. 
Encouragement  of  a  new  spirit  of  com- 
munity at  the  neighborhood  level,  in  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  help  potential  home 
owners  help  themselves  is  stated  as  a  pur- 
pose of  the  bill. 

DETINrnONS 

Section  3  defines  terms  used  in  the  Act: 
"eligible  borrower"  Is  defined  to  mean  a  local 
non-profit  housing  association,  cooperative, 
or  limited  dividend  corporation. 

Title  I.  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation 
creation  and  powers 

Section  101(a)  incorporates  a  private 
Foundation  with  corporate  powers.  Congress 
reserves  the  exclusive  right  to  alter  or  dis- 
solve the  Foundation. 

Section  101(b)  provides  that  the  Founda- 
tion shall  be  a  nonprofit  charitable  and  edu- 
cational foundation,  contributions  to  which 
are  tax-deductible  under  section  170  of  the 
Revenue  Code. 

Section  101(c)  provides  that  no  officer  of 
the  Foundation  shall  receive  compensation 
In  excess  of  that  received  by  the  Secretary 
of    HUD. 

Section  101(d)  provides  that  the  Founda- 
tion shall  make  maximum  use  of  existing 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions, 
firms,  consultants,  and  programs  in  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  102(a)  establishes  a  Board  of  18 
members. 

Section  102(b)  estabUshes  a  Congressional 
Ad  Hoc  Commission  to  appoint  12  initial 
Board  members. 

Section  102(c)  authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  the  remaining  six  initial  members 
of  the  Board,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Section  102(d)  specifies  three  year  terms, 
except  that  the  initial  members  shall  have 
three,  four,  and  five  year  staggered  terms. 
Persons  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  shall  serv'e 
only  for  the  unexpired  terms. 

Section  102(e)  prescribes  subsequent  ap- 
pointments to  the  Board.  The  President 
continues  to  appoint  six  directors.  When 
the  term  of  one  of  the  remaining  twelve 
directors  expires,  the  Board  nominates  a 
successor,  whose  appointment  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  qualified  vote  of  those  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  financed  by  the  Foun- 
dation. 

Section  102(f)  provides  that  no  more  than 
two  members  of  the  Board  can  be  full  time 
employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Officers  and  advisory  committees 

Section  103(a)  provides  for  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  Foundation. 

Section  103(b)  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  advisory  committees. 

Liability  for  taxes 
Section  104  makes  the  Foundation's  prop- 
erty subject  to  State  and  local  taxation  and 
assessments. 

Penalties 

Section  105  makes  It  a  mlademeanor  for 
any  person  to  misuse  the  name  of  the 
Foundation. 


General  Accounting  Office  audit  and  report 

Section  106  subjects  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  Fovmdation  to  OAO  audit  and 
report  requirements,  as  If  it  were  a  mixed 
ownership  government  corporation  linder  31 
use  867-8. 

Annual  report 

Section  107  requires  the  Foundation  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

Technical  Assistance  Service 

Section  108(a)  authorizes  the  Foundation 
to  establish  a  Technical  Assistance  Service  to 
help  local  organizations  conduct  home 
ownership  programs.  The  Service  is  author- 
ised to — 

Help  get  local  organizations  started; 

Help  them  obtain  qualified  administrative 
personnel; 

Help  them  Involve  a  broad  range  of  local 
people,  companies,  and  organizations  In 
their  programs; 

Assist  them  In  obtaining  financing  and  In- 
surance; 

Arrange  or  make  interim  planning  loans; 

Help  local  organizations  gain  access  to  ex- 
isting public;  and  private  supporting  pro- 
grams in  training,  counseling,  etc.,  or  to  start 
their  own  program  If  necessary; 

Arrange  for  or  provide  training  for  pro- 
gram administrators; 

Encourage  research  and  Innovation  and 
publicize  the  findings; 

Perform  other  similar  services 

Section  108(b)  prevents  the  use  of  the 
Foundation's  loan  money  for  financing  tech- 
nical assistance  services,  but  authorizes  the 
Inclusion  of  the  value  of  appropriate  services 
In  the  eventual  mortgage  loan. 

Home  ownership  loan  fund 

Section  109(a)  authorizes  the  Foundation 
to  establish  a  Home  Ownership  Loan  Fund. 

Section  109(b)  authorizes  the  Foundation 
to  Issue  up  to  $2  billion  in  debentures  to 
capitalize  the  Loan  Fund. 

Section  109(c)  requires  the  Foundation  to 
consult  with  the  Treasury  prior  to  offering 
debentures  for  sale. 

Section  109(d)  provides  for  a  Federal  guar- 
antee of  the  Foundation's  debentures.  In 
case  of  default,  the  procedure  is  adapted 
from  statutory  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion procedures  for  redeeming  Insured  mort- 
gages which  are  in  default. 

Section  109(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  require  a  fee  for  the  Federal 
guaranty  of  the  Foundation's  obligations. 

Section  109(f)  requires  the  Foundation  to 
maintain  a  reserve  aiccount  equal  to  three 
percent  of  its  outstanding  loans. 

Section  109(g)  makes  obligations  of  the 
Foundation  lawful  Investments  for  Fed- 
erally-controlled trust  fimds. 

Loan  policy  and  criteria 

Section  110(a)  sets  forth  the  criteria  that 
must  be  met  before  the  Foundation  may 
make  a  loan.  Involvement  of  community  or- 
ganizations and  project  area  residents,  and 
maximum  impact  of  the  project  on  the  com- 
munity are  stressed  in  the  loan  criteria.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  Foundation  loan  should  be 
Issued  only  If  other  financial  institutions  are 
unable  to  make  the  project  loan.  (Criteria 
are  set  forth  In  Section  110(A)  (1)  to  110(A) 
(17). 

Section  f  10(b)  provides  that  the  interest 
rate  at  which  loans  shall  be  made  to  eligible 
borrowers  and  the  portion  of  the  Interest 
payable  by  the  Treasury  on  loans  to  Individ- 
ual home  buyers  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board. 

Section  110(c)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
establish  down  payment  standards. 

Section  110(d)  limits  loans  in  any  one 
State  to  12>4%  of  the  Foundation's  total 
debenture  authorization. 

Coinsurance 
Section  111  authorizes  the  Board  to  require 
an  eligible  borrower  to  purchase  Foundation 
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bonds,  to  be  held  in  escrow  by  the  Founda- 
tion as  a  reserve  against  foreclosures  in  the 
borrower's  project. 

Coadjuriant  agreements 

Section  112  authorizes  the  Foundation  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  local  lending  in- 
stitutions, investors  or  public  agencies, 
whereby  it  may  accept  up  to  ten-elevenths 
(90.9%)  ai  the  risk  on  a  local  project  speci- 
fied by  the  local  Institution,  Investor,  or 
public  agency. 

Mortgage  coupon  redemption  authority 

Section  113 {a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  contract  to  make  payments 
to  mortgagees  for  the  redemption  of  Inter- 
est coupons  accompanying  mortgages  exe- 
cuted as  a  result  of  a  Foundation  loan.  The 
value  of  the  coupon  would  reflect  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  rate  and  the  lower 
rate  to  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor.  The  rate 
the  Secretary  could  pay  would  be  limited  by 
the  average  market  yield  to  matiirlty  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  There  wotUd  be  a  thirty  year 
limit  on  coupon  payments. 

Section  ll3[b)  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  poet  ail  amounts  thus  paid  on 
behalf  of  mortg^agors  to  an  account  in  each 
mortgagor's  name,  and  to  report  to  the 
Foundation  the  aggregate  amounts  posted 
each  month. 

Section  113(c)  authorizes  appropriations 
to  the  Treasury  for  making  coupon  payments. 
The  aggregate  amounts  of  contracts  to  make 
redemption  payments  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  in  appropriations  Acts, 
and  payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $10  million  in  Fiscal  Year 

1968,  Increased  by  $30  million  in  Fiscal  Tear 

1969,  and  increased  further  by  $30  million  In 
Fiscal  Year  1970. 

Repayment  of  investment 
Section  114(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  assess  persons  whose  incomes 
have  risen  substantially  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  balance  In  their  accovmt  as  es- 
tablished by  section  113.  The  amount  of 
the  assessment  is  determined  by  a  formula 
set  forth  In  Section  114(a)(1)  to  114(a)(3). 
Section  114(b)  permits  the  amounts  thus 
collected  to  be  expended  on  a  revolving  fund 
basis  to  assist  additional  mortgagors. 

Section  114{C)  gives  mortgagors  the  right 
to  extinguish  their  accounts  at  any  time. 

Section  114(d)  provides  for  information 
for  making  determinations  required  by  this 
section. 

Section  114(e)  authorizes  regiilatlons  for 
applying  this  section  to  participants  In  co- 
operative housing  programs. 

Section  114(f)   defines   adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  purposes  of  the  section. 
Recovery  in  case  of  sale 
Section  115  provides  for  the  recovery  by 
the  Treasury,  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
subsequent  resale  of  a  housing  unit  whose 
purchase  was  aided  by  the  interest  coupon 
payments,  of  the  balance  In  the  account  of 
the  home  buyer  as  established   by  section 
113(b) ,  or  of  the  amount  of  the  taxable  long 
term  capital  gain,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 
Home  ownership  insurance  protection 
Section  116(a)  directs  the  Foundation  In 
cooperation  with  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry to  seek  to  arrange  a  program  for  In- 
suring the  monthly  pa3rments  of  participat- 
ing home  buyers  against  curtailment  of  In- 
come due  to  factors  beyond  his  control,  such 
as  death,  disability,  or  recession  layoff. 

Section  116(b)  exempts  cooperative  efforts 
by  Insurance  companies  to  establish  such  a 
program  from  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts. 

Section  116(c)  directs  the  Foundation  to 
report  to  Congress  on  its  success  in  estab- 
lishing this  program  on  a  private  basis,  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
desirable. 
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Equal  opportunity 
Section   in   prohibits   discrimination   on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  In  any  program  or  acUvlty  financed 
by  the  Foundation. 

Initial  grant  assistance 
Section  118  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  not  to  exceed  $3  million  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Initial  organizing  and  operating 
expenses,  and  of  providing  initial  funding 
for  the  TechiUcal  Assistance  Service. 

TTTLE  n.  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

Amendments  relating  to  financial 
institutions 

Section  201(a)  amends  the  National 
Banking  Act  (12  USC  24)  by  authorizing 
national  banks  to  deal  In  the  obligations  of 
the  Foundation. 

Section  201(b)  amends  the  National 
Banking  Act  (12  USC  84)  by  authorizing  na- 
tional banks  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Foundation  In  excess  of  10%  of  their  un- 
impaired capital  stock  and  10%  of  their 
unimpaired  surplus. 

Section  201(c)  amends  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  by  authorizing  federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  buy  and  sell  the  deben- 
tures or  other  obligations  of  the  Foundation. 
Urban  renevoal — Local  determination 

Section  202  permits  an  urban  renewal 
plan.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
secUon  106(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
to  provide  for  the  rehabUltatlon  or  rede- 
velopment of  the  urban  renewal  area  by 
nonprofit  organizations,  including  eligible 
borrowers  as  defined  in  thU  Act,  as  well  as 
by  private  enterprise. 

Availability  of  urban  renewal  property 

Section  203  amends  section  107  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  sale  of 
any  real  property  held  as  part  of  an  urban 
renewal  project  to  an  eligible  borrower  as 
defined  in  this  Act  at  fair  value  for  use  In 
the  provision  of  new  or  rehabUltated 
housing. 


NATIONAL  HOME   OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BRooMriELD]  may 
extend  his  remains  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act. 

In  my  views,  the  concepts  incorporated 
in  this  bill  go  far  beyond  simply  provid- 
ing adequate  housing  for  those  in  need 
of  a  decent  place  to  live. 

If  this  approach  becomes  law,  as  It 
should  and  must,  it  will  become  the  ve- 
hicle for  the  correction  of  a  great  many 
other  social  and  economic  ills  which 
have  plagued  a  portion  of  our  population 
for  far  too  long. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many 
Federal  programs  which  started  out  with 
high  ideals  and  clear-cut  goals  have  over 
the  years  wandered  pretty  far  from  the 
path  of  original  intent. 

One  example  has  been  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  progrcim,  originally  begun 
as  a  means  of  providing  decent  housing 
for  the  economically  deprived  in  our 
Nation. 

But  Instead,  urban  renewal  in  too  many 
commimitles  on  too  many  occasions  has 


been  a  convenient  and  efficient  means 
for  the  serving  of  eviction  notices  on  the 
poor. 

Rather  than  a  tool  to  help  people  In 
need  find  a  decent  home,  urban  renewal 
has  too  often  been  used  as  a  weapon 
against  those  people  the  program  Is  sup- 
posed to  help. 

We  know  that  since  the  inception  of 
urban  renewal  as  a  Federal  program  18 
years  ago,  it  has  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups. 

Not  only  has  the  program  failed  to  as- 
sist In  this  prime  function,  but  it  has  ac- 
tually made  the  situation  worse. 

In  the  18  years  of  its  existence,  urban 
renewal  has  shown  a  net  loss  In  housing. 
In  other  words,  it  has  destroyed  more 
homes  than  it  has  created. 

And  in  far  too  many  instances,  that 
housing  which  has  been  built  under  ur- 
ban renewal  has  been  far  out  of  reach 
of  the  displaced  families. 

Right  after  World  War  n,  we  know  of 
the  aimless  search  for  a  home  by  the  mil- 
lions of  displaced  persons  who  wandered 
Europe  and  Asia. 

What  we  have  failed  to  observe  is  that 
urban  renewal  has  often  created  a  new 
kind  of  displaced  person  In  our  urban 
areas,  families  which  have  moved  many 
times  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Federal 
urban  renewal  programs. 

In  my  view,  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  will  end  this  displace- 
ment of  families  and  give  them  the 
means  to  own  their  own  homes. 

It  will  place  the  emphasis  upon  in- 
volvement, upon  self-help,  upon  building 
from  the  base  up  rather  than  imposing 
orders  from  the  top  down. 

It  will  give  families  a  stake  in  their  fu- 
ture. It  wUl  provide  the  potential  home- 
owner with  the  technical  assistance  he 
might  need  not  only  to  obtain  financing, 
but  to  actually  build  a  portion  of  his 
home  himself. 

The  cost  is  not  high  as  dollars  are  fig- 
ured here  In  Washington.  First-year 
cost  would  come  to  about  $13  nUllion 
which.  In  turn,  could  generate  more  than 
$350  million  in  new  housing. 

I  regard  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Act  as  more  than  simply  a  housing  bill. 
It  is  a  chance,  an  opportunity,  a  promise 
which  can  be  fulfilled  rather  than  a  shat- 
tered hope. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  give  op- 
portunity to  those  moat  In  need.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Act  care- 
fully, and  to  give  this  bUl  their  whole- 
hearted support. 


JOINS  IN  INTRODUCINO  NATIONAL 
HOME  OWNERSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
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leagues  today  in  the  introduction  of  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Act,  a  bill 
that  embodies  some  of  the  most  imagina- 
tive thinking  that  has  ever  come  before 
the  Congress  as  a  solution  to  a  national 
problem  of  major  proportions. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  to- 
day is  the  culmination  of  many  months 
of  work  by  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  I 
have  spent  many  hours  with  our  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  and  I 
think  we  have  come  up  with  a  program 
that  can  bring  about  a  badly  needed,  dy- 
namic housing  program  of  benefit  to  all 
Americans. 

This  proposal  will  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  our  citizens  in  the 
lower  income  groups  to  realize  the  pride 
of  homeownershlp.  i  believe  this  legis- 
lation will  go  a  long  way  toward  accen- 
tuating the  positive  aspects  of  our  Ameri- 
can principles  and  at  the  same  time  will 
help  every  individual  in  this  country 
gain  the  most  cherished  F>ossession  of 
all — a  home  and  the  security  and  peace 
of  mind  that  it  provides. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
legislation  will  give  our  Nation's  housing 
construction  industry  a  needed  boost. 
This  point  is  especially  important  In  light 
of  the  recent  siege  of  tight  money  which 
was  caused  by  the  manipulative  fiscal 
policies  of  this  administration  and  which 
has  not  been  at  all  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  concerned  with  improv- 
ing their  housing  situation. 

The  severe  downturn  In  the  construc- 
tion trades  caused  by  these  policies  has 
hit  hard  at  many  areas  which  are  ex- 
tremely responsive  to  trends  in  housing 
construction.  These  areas  have  been 
forced  to  accept  extremely  high  imem- 
ployment. 

While  the  administration's  fiscal  poli- 
cies have  caused  severe  inflationary  prob- 
lems throughout  much  of  the  Nation,  we 
on  the  north  coast  of  California  have 
been  beset  with  what  can  probably  be 
best  described  as  "depressionary."  Our 
area  is  very  dependent  on  housing  con- 
struction due  to  the  importance  of  the 
forest  products  industry  and  we  are  still 
suffering  high  unemployment  even 
though  interest  rates  are  starting  to 
lower  somewhat.  The  unemployment 
average  In  northern  California  was  well 
over  10  percent  with  individual  counties 
showing  rates  up  to  20  percent.  This 
must  be  reversed  and  I  believe  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  help. 

In  my  judgment,  there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  public  sector  Involve- 
ment in  direct  financing  of  housing  and 
not  nearly  enough  consideration  given 
to  how  we  can  help  the  private  financial 
Institutions  resolve  our  housing  problems. 
Our  continuing  objective  must  be  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  private  institutions  to 
handle  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  housing  problems.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  that  has  made 
America  great. 

This  legislation  deserves  the  earliest 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  I  hope 
It  will  get  It.  It  departs  from  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  attempting 
to  spend  great  sums  of  money  to  accom- 
plish desirable  goals  which  could  be  ob- 
tained through  the  private  sector  with  a 
subsequent  reduction  of  the  overwhelm- 
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Ing  burden  that  is  now  being  foisted  upon 
the  American  taxpayer. 

This  legislation  embodies  that  philoso- 
phy and  has  great  merit.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  passed  in  this  Congress  so  we  can 
get  the  program  underway  extending  its 
benefits  to  our  citizens. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.  HOWARD  A. 
YEAGER 


Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectl<Mi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, April  14,  1967.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  the  reviewing  official  at  the  Recruit 
Training  Command  graduation  review, 
U.S.  Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes. 
HI.  My  eyes  were  on  the  brilliant 
spectacle  of  hundreds  of  the  Nation's 
finest  young  men.  but  my  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  last  such  honor  I  had 
known  on  these  very  grounds,  during  the 
89th  Congress, 

Then  I  had  stood  there  In  the  com- 
pany of  Rear  Admiral  Yeager,  Com- 
mandant of  the  9th  Naval  District.  He 
was  my  friend,  a  resident  of  the  12th 
Congressional  District  which  I  represent, 
and  an  honored  member  of  the  North 
Shore  community  to  which  he  gave  his 
wholehearted  civic  support.  Adm.  How- 
ard A.  Yeager  had  relinquished  his  rank 
as  a  vice  admiral  in  1963  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  the  country's  larg- 
est naval  district,  the  9th.  A  Navy  man 
with  40  years'  service  behind  him,  he 
was  looking  to  the  future  and  considered 
this  to  be  his  last  service  assignment  be- 
fore retirement. 

From  a  midshipman  who  entered  An- 
napolis  In    1923,   Admiral   Yeager  had 
climbed    the    ladder    of    achievement: 
Junior  officer  on  battleships  and  destroy- 
ers, more  training,  then  engineer  and  In- 
structor in   the  Naval    Academy,  fieet 
commander,  amphibious  warfare  expert, 
commander  of  amphibious  forces.  Pacific 
Fleet.  Commandant,  9th  Naval  District, 
and  a  glimpse  of  retirement  a  few  days 
ahead.    His  activities  had  not  gone  un- 
noticed   by    his    country    or   Its    allies. 
France  decorated  him  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  Great  Britain  conferred  on 
him  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  United  States  gave  him  military 
medals  for  combat  valor,  and  civic  groups 
presented  honors  for  patriotism,  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  "10  most  important 
people  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  and  an 
elementary  school  in  North  Chicago,  111., 
had  been  named  for  him— in  his  lifetime' 
Now   Adm.    Howard   A.    Yeager   wm 
gone — beyond  sight  and  sound,  and  I  was 
here — bereft  of  a  friend.    Only  a  month 
ago  yesterday,  I  thought,  since  they  laid 
him  to  rest  with  full  military  honors,  at 
Annapolis,  where  the  waters  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  will  whisper  a  lullaby  forever. 
A  tragic  holocaust  had  snuffed  out  his 
life,  destroyed  his  home,  and  fatally  in- 
jured his  beloved  wife. 

These  thoughts  were  racing  through 
my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  my  lips  were 


acknowledging  the  presentation  of  the 
brigade.  The  voice  seemed  to  ring  out 
loudly  against  my  hushed  memories: 
"Very  well.  Seaman  Recruit  Chapman, 
proceed  with  the  review." 

The  review  of  the  lads  whose  boot 
training  was  underway  when  Admiral 
Yeager  left  us,  the  recruits  to  whom  he 
had  hoped  to  say  goodbye  on  April  1, 
the  day  set  for  his  retirement.  It  would 
have  been  a  proud  day,  a  stout  goodby, 
and  the  salute  of  men  to  a  man. 

The  rhythm  of  marching  feet  pulsated 
but  my  memory  was  hearing  a  bit  of 
verse — long  forgotten  and  only  half-re- 
called now: 

Home  Is  the  sailor,  h(»Be  from  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

Hundreds  of  hands  snapped  upward 
In  a  salute  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
And  neither  will  we  forget  Vice  Adm. 
Howard  A.  Yeager,  Mr.  Speaker. 

This  review  is  for  him. 


NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
POUNDA-nON  ACT 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Quillek]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  join  more  than  100  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act. 

This  is  truly  a  landmark  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  the  wide  and  outstanding 
support  that  It  has  obtained  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  makes  this  day  one 
of  the  proudest  in  our  history. 

I  congratulate  and  salute  Congress- 
man Wtonall  and  Senator  Percy  who 
have  been  the  Instruments  with  which 
this  major  legislation  has  been  con- 
structed and  refined. 

By  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  we  are  giving 
evidence  once  again  to  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  the  strength  and  abilities 
of  our  people.  Through  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Foundation,  the  private  sec- 
tor will  be  able  to  assist  the  Nation's 
urban  and  rural  housing  in  ways  never 
dreamed  of.  The  homebuilding  Indus- 
tries, and  the  many,  mtiny  related  indus- 
tries, would  receive  a  tremendous  boost, 
and  in  turn  we  would  have  a  healthy  and 
progressive  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  low-Income  families 
would  once  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  participants  in  the  good  life, 
rather  than  dependent  on  it.  Once 
again,  the  problems  and  responsibil- 
ities— and  the  successes — would  be 
shared  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  local 
communities  that  are  in  the  most  direct 
contact  with  each  individual  situation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
associate  myself  with  the  authors  and 
other  supporters  of  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act.  and  I  ear- 
nestly urge  that  we  go  forward  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  enact  this  legislation,  for 
we  have  no  right  to  delay  and  thus  deny 
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oxii  people  the  great  benefits  that  will 
result  from  this  act. 


SUPPORTS  TODAY'S  LEGISLATION 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP  PROTO- 
TYPE DESALTING  PLANT 

Mr.    LUKENS.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan 
from  Ohio? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  legislation  before  the 
Congress  today  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  prototype  desalting  plant. 
This  legislation  moves  the  country's  five 
saline  water  pilot  plants,  Includliig  the 
facility  in  Webster,  S.  Dak.,  into  their 
second  phase  of  operations. 

The  purpose  of  this  second  or  "test" 
phase  is  to  actually  investigate  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  removing  salts  and 
minerals  from  water  on  a  large  produc- 
tion scale. 

The  Webster.  S.  Dak.,  saline  water  con- 
version plant  will  continue  to  play  a  key 
role  in  this  search  for  new  sources  of 
fresh  water,  a  search  which  is  being  ex- 
panded by  this  legislation. 

I  have  talked  at  some  length  with  the 
man  greatly  responsible  for  our  efforts 
in  this  field.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Prank  DlLuzio,  who  said  the 
Webster  facility  has  a  long  life  and  an 
important  part  in  investigating  the  eco- 
nomics of  water  purification. 

The  $678,000  Webster  facility  was 
originally  designed  to  test  the  electro- 
dialysis  process  whereby  water  is  charged 
with  electric  ciurrent  and  circulated  be- 
tween membranes  to  remove  salt  con- 
tent. 

The  main  goal  now  is  to  obtain  a 
greater  flow  of  water  through  the  treat- 
ment plant  for  the  same  amount  of  elec- 
tric current.  Research  at  Webster  is 
also  centered  around  ways  to  standardize 
the  process  so  different  varieties  of 
brackish  water  can  be  treated  without 
special  alterations. 

Standardization  will  also  lower  the 
costs  of  converting  to  fresh  water.  At 
present  the  process  costs  approximately 
$1.18  to  $1.20  per  thousand  gallons  of 
water  treated.  Uniform  techiUques  and 
pretreatment  of  the  water  could  cut 
that  cost  in  half. 

This  legislation  marks  the  start  of  an 
important  new  chapter  in  our  efforts  to 
provide  enough  water  for  a  nation  which 
Is  demanding  billions  of  new  gallons 
each  month.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  South  Dakota  has  a  crucial  part  in 
the  search. 


DUBIOUS  DATA  POISONING  CAR  IN- 
SURANCE SYSTEM 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  my  concern  with  the  failure  of  the  in- 
surance industry  to  provide  adequate 
automobile  liability  coverage,  I  should 
like  to  insert  an  article  by  Robert  W. 
Lucas,  which  has  been  published  by 
newspapers  of  the  Gannett  group.  The 
article  points  up  several  of  the  obstacles 
which  have  rendered  regulations  of  the 
insurance  industry  by  State  commissions 
ineffective. 

(The  article  follows:) 
[Prom   the    TlmeB-Unlon,    Rocbester,    N.Y., 
Apr.  13.  1967J 

DuBioxrs  Data  PoisoNiNa  Cax  Insttsancs 
System 

(By  Robert  W.  Lucas) 

Washington. — There  must  be  thoiisandB 
of  insured  motorists  today  who  are  not  turn- 
ing In  valid  claims  for  automobile  coUlslon 
damages  above  deductible  levels. 

They  are  afraid  that  their  Insurance  rates 
wlU  be  raised  or  that  their  car  instirance  will 
be  canceled. 

There  must  be  thousands  more  who  are 
outraged  when  their  Insurance  agent  Insists 
on  settling  patently  false  and  possibly  black- 
mall  claims  rather  than  fight  them  through 
the  courts. 

The  agent  Is  not  necessarily  doing  this  by 
choice.  The  insurance  companies  Icnow  what 
court  proceedings  cost — even  to  win,  much 
less  to  lose.  So  the  emphasis  Is  up)on  settle- 
ment and  not  a  contest. 

There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  vol- 
ume of  unfiled  claims  Is.  But  if  the  Insured 
driver  Is  paying  a  premium  rate  based  on 
the  actual  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of 
accidents  In  a  given  area,  plus  something  for 
the  underwriters'  expense  and  profits,  every 
legitimate  unfiled  claim  Is  pure  gravy  to  the 
Insurers. 

Offsetting  this  are  the  non-ralld  claims,  of 
course.  They  too,  have  risen.  And  even 
though  they  may  be  disallowed  or  com- 
promised downward,  they  Impose  burdens  of 
expense. 

AU  of  this  seems  to  be  poisoning  the  whole 
automobUe  Insurance  system  In  this  coun- 
try— or  at  least  Infecting  It  with  some  ugly 
Implications  of  bad  faith  and  deplorable 
public  relations. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  responsibility  or 
blame,  If  any,  for  this  rests  solely  with  the 
insurance  Industry,  the  legal  fraternity,  or 
the  driving  public — although  all  are  oast  as 
villains  from  time  to  time. 

The  system  Itself  Is  not  meeting  the  de- 
mands being  placed  upon  It. 

Massachusetts,  as  do  New  York  and  North 
Carolina,  has  compulsory  auto  Insurance, 
and  It  Is  now  undergoing  the  agony  of  re- 
placing It  with  an  entirely  new  theory  and 
system. 

With  every  driver  required  by  law  to  carry 
Insurance,  the  rates  In  this  New  England 
commonwealth  shot  Into  outer  space — es- 
pecially In  Boston,  which  to  other  than  a 
lifelong  Boetonlan  is  a  motorist's  psychedelic 
dream. 

Massachusetts  Is  struggling  with  an  effort 
to  wipe  out  both  the  system  of  Insurance 
now  In  effect  and  Its  compulsory  feature,  and 
to  replace  It  with  a  new  Idea — car  Insurance 
embodying  stated  indemnities  not  dissimilar 
to  the  system  of  workmen's  compensation. 

More  than  one  legislative  committee,  ex- 
ploring alternatives  In  states  where  motor- 
ists are  beefing  about  car  insurance.  Is  eyeing 
this  plan,  and  other  revolutionary  Insurance 
concepts. 

A  major  obstacle  to  reform  of  auto  Insur- 
ance Is  the  Ignorance  that  hampers  those 
trying  to  understand  the  problem. 

That  Ignorance  results  because  the  records 


that  are  kept  on  auto  Insurance — the  expe- 
riences of  both  the  Insurer  and  the  Insured — 
are  kept  state-by-state.  And  those  records 
are  scanty,  unlllumlnatlng  and  mostly  un- 
available. 

Those  who  are  opp>osed  to  any  change  In 
existing  practices,  or  those  who  resist  vigor- 
ously any  probe  by  Congress,  play  the  re- 
ports of  one  state  off  against  another. 

If  one  state  Insurance  commissioner,  with 
complete  regulatory  powers  over  Insurance 
companies,  imposes  stringent  regulations  to 
correct  what  he  finds  to  be  arbitrary,  in- 
equitable or  discriminatory  practices  he  Is 
promptly  criticized  as  a  "politician"  who  is 
maneuvering  for  votes.  His  disclosures  are 
thus  discounted. 

Possibly  the  greatest  handicap  to  shedding 
light  on  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  in- 
surance system  is  inherent  In  the  competitive 
character  of  the  business. 

The  hundreds  of  companies  presently  un- 
derwriting more  than  80  million  car  Insur- 
ance policies  offer  hundreds,  and  I  would 
guess  thousands,  of  "plans"  or  options  to  the 
insured  driver.  The  companies  pursue  a 
great  variety  of  underwriting  practices,  limi- 
tations, guidelines  and  regulations — some 
good  and  some  bad. 

Most  of  the  companies  selling  car  insur- 
ance to  the  American  motorist  are  but  weakly 
regulated  by  most  of  the  states  except  in 
rates.  And  the  rates  themselves,  although 
subject  to  final  aj^roval  by  state  authorities, 
are  generally  tied  to  a  cost-benefit  ratio, 
with  the  instirance  companies  supplying  the 
statistics. 

Again,  this  Is  not  to  challenge  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  system  or  those  who  make  It  up. 
But  It  Is  to  point  out  the  Incredible  difficul- 
ties facing  anyone  who  is  trying  to  pinpoint 
Its  effectiveness;  to  decide  whether  the  pub- 
lic interest  throughout  the  nation  Is  being 
served:  to  determine  whether  state  regula- 
tion Is  meeting  in  a  reasonable  way  the 
demands  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. 

I  personally  do  not  see  bow  the  facts  the 
public  needs  to  frame  meaningful  answers 
to  these  questions  can  be  obtained  short  of 
a  full-scale  inquiry  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


FISCAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwenoel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  calls  for 
a  complete  and  thorough  study  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  a  study  is  long  overdue.  There  Is 
a  desperate  need  for  an  up-to-date  re- 
view of  the  fiscal  situation  here.  We 
need  a  complete  reevaluatlon  of  the  tax 
structure  In  the  District  of  C^olumWa,  and 
we  need  to  reexamine  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District. 

My  resolution  provides  that  experts  in 
the  fields  of  municipal  and  State  finance, 
along  with  others  qutdifled  in  the  area 
of  urban  problems,  would  serve  on  a  com- 
mission to  make  the  study.  This  Com- 
mission would  be  asked  to  make  recom- 
mendations based  on  their  study. 

The  consideration  of  the  District  ap- 
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propriatlons  bill  yesterday  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  pointed  to  the  great  need  for 
the  study  I  am  proposing.  We  simply 
need  more  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  our  decisions  for  making 
District  appropriations. 

Questions  which  must  be  answered  are 
the  following : 

First.  Is  the  tax  burden  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  equitable?  Should  changes 
be  made? 

Second.  Is  the  Federal  pasrment  to  the 
District  sufficient  in  light  oif  the  responsi- 
bilities the  District  is  asked  to  bear? 

Third.  What  are  the  immediate  fiscal 
needs  of  the  District? 

Fourth.  What  are  the  long-range 
needs? 

Fifth.  What  measures  should  be  taken 
to  insure  adequate  financing  for  the  needs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
present  time  there  are  a  number  of  orga- 
nizations and  groups  making  plans  for 
the  development — and  the  redevelop- 
ment— of  the  city  in  all  kinds  of  areas 
and  problems  facing  the  District.  There 
are  so-called  master  plans  for  everything 
here.  The  study  I  propose  would  ex- 
amine all  of  these  propositions  and  relate 
them  to  the  fiscal  situation.  Thus, 
effective  priorities  could  be  set  and  a 
total  program,  based  on  sound  financial 
considerations,  mapped  out. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  24-manber 
Commission  to  be  made  up  of  four  U.S. 
Senators,  four  U.S.  Congressmen,  the  na- 
tional committeeman  and  national  com- 
mitteewoman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties,  nine 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Those  appointed  by  the  President 
should  represent  business,  labor,  law  en- 
forcement, municipal  affairs,  govern- 
ment finance,  urban  renewal,  and  mass 
transportation. 

The  Commission  is  asked  to  report  by 
March  1,  1968. 


NO  DIMINUTION  OF  PAY  FOR 
RETIRED  OFFICERS 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupftrman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio?  , 

There  waa  no  objection.    ' ' 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  the  authority  of  the  Dual  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1964— Public  Law  88-448— 
all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  may  now  accept  civilian  employ- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, this  law  places  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  retired  pay  that  retired  com- 
missioned officers  and  warrant  ofllcers  of 
a  regular  component  may  receive  while 
receiving  civilian  salary  from  the  Fed- 
eral <3ovemment  for  employment  in  a 
civilian  o£Qce. 

The  act  provides  that  a  retired  com- 
missioned or  warrant  officer  of  a  regular 


component  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  holds  a  civilian  office  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  receive  the  full 
compensation  of  the  civilian  employee, 
plus  the  first  $2,000  officer-retired  pay, 
plus  one-half  of  the  remainder,  if  any. 

Whenever  retired  pay  of  the  uniformed 
services  is  increased  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  consumer  price  index,  the  $2,000  ex- 
emption in  the  formula — for  reduction  of 
retired  pay— will  be  Increased  by  the 
same  percentage.  For  example,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1966,  all  retired  military  per- 
sonel  received  a  3.7  percent  cost-of-living 
increase  in  retired  pay.  Thus,  the  initial 
exemption  now  amounts  to  $2,074.  Fu- 
ture Increases  in  retired  pay  will  cause 
this  figure  to  continue  to  change. 

The  following  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  reduction  in  pay  limita- 
tion: First,  retired  regular  officers  and 
warrant  officers  whose  retirement  was 
based  on  disability  resulting  from  Injury 
or  disease  received  in  line  of  duty  as  a 
direct  result  of  armed  conflict  or  caused 
by  an  Instrumentality  of  war  and  In- 
curred in  line  of  duty  during  a  period  of 
war;  second,  retired  regular  commis- 
sioned and  warrant  officers  employed  on 
a  temporary,  part-time,  or  Intermittent 
basis  for  the  first  30  working  days  in 
which  they  serve  under  that  appoint- 
ment, and  third,  retired  regular  commis- 
sioned and  warrant  officers  employed  in 
civilian  offices  on  30  November  1964,  who 
elected  to  remain  subject  to  the  exemp- 
tion or  limitation  on  pay  applicable  to 
their  office  on  that  date— title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  5532. 

The  Retired  Officers  Association, 
among  others,  believes  that  the  provision 
in  the  act  reducing  the  retirement  pay  of 
a  regular  officer  by  one-half  of  the  excess 
of  his  retirement  pay  over  $2,000  should 
be  repealed.  In  support  of  this  position. 
James  W.  Chapman,  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired,  and  Legislative  Counsel 
to  the  Retired  Officers  Association,  in  a 
letter  dated  July  28,  1965,  to  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  Chairman,  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems, 
Washington,  D.C..  stated : 

There  is  no  similar  restriction  on  reserve 
officers  who  accept  Federal  civilian  positions, 
nor  on  any  regular  or  reserve  member  who 
was  retired  while  serving  as  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber, even  though  he  is  advanced  to  officer 
status  on  the  retired  Ust  and  thus  draws 
retired  pay  as  an  officer.  Therefore,  the  loss 
of  pay  constitutes  an  unjust  discrimination 
against  retired  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers  of  the  regular  components  of  the 
Uniformed  Services. 

Also,  and  very  Importantly,  It  continues  to 
militate  against  the  acceptance  of  Federal 
employment  by  retired  regular  officers  and 
thus  in  many  instances  deprives  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  best 
qualified  person  for  certain  critical  and  hard 
to  fill  positions.  Removal  of  the  pay  restric- 
tion will  put  the  Government  In  a  position 
to  compete  on  a  fair  basis  for  employment 
of  all  skilled  Individuals  and  will  prevent  a 
waste  of  highly  trained  manpower. 

I  have,  accordingly,  introduced  today 
a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  retired  offi- 
cers of  the  uniformed  services  shall  not 
suffer  diminution  of  pay  while  holding 
civilian  positions  or  offices  with  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  United  States  or  District 
of  Columbia. 


A  SELECTED  EXTENDED  TENURE 
PERSONNEL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ARMED  SERVK^ES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  apparent  problems  facing  the 
Armed  Forces  today  is  the  tremendous 
turnover  in  personnel,  especially  in  the 
critical  skills  area.  Much  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  result  of  early  retirement 
permitted  by  tradition  and  regulation. 
The  average  age  of  military  retirees  is 
43  to  44  years.  Many  of  these  retirees 
must  be  replaced  with  highly  trained 
Individuals.  As  a  result,  approximately 
17  percent  of  the  service's  manpower  is 
always  tied  up  in  training.  In  prescrib- 
ing a  remedy  for  this  situation,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  would 
establish  a  selected  extended  tenure 
personnel  program  and  which  in  turn 
would  create  a  new  category  of  military 
personnel.  This  legislation  is  similar  to, 
but  an  improvement  on  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress. 

Officers,  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 
men  would  be  eligible  for  SETP.  To 
qualify  for  the  program  the  applicant 
must  be  eligible  for  retirement  or  to  be 
retired.  He  must  volunteer  for  the  pro- 
gram, relinquish  any  further  consider- 
ation for  promotion,  and  be  willing  to 
accrue  no  further  seniority  in  grade. 

Jobs  or  assignments  to  be  available 
through  this  program  will  be  identified 
by  the  Secretary  of  each  military  service 
or  department.  A  special  board,  estab- 
lished by  the  respective  Secretaries  and 
composed  of  officers,  warrant  offi- 
cers, and  enlisted  men  of  higher  rank 
than  the  applicant  will  have  the  duty  of 
determining  which  volunteers  for  the 
SETP  program  are  to  be  accepted.  The 
number  of  personnel  i>articipating  can- 
not, at  any  time,  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
services'  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhs«3s  the  most  desir- 
able characteristic  of  this  proposed  bUl 
is  that  SETP  will  encourage  skilled  mili- 
tary personnel  to  continue  their  careers. 
As  a  result,  these  valuable  individuals  in 
some  of  whom  the  Government  has  in- 
vested fantastic  tunoimts  of  money  for 
training  will  not  be  lost  to  the  civilian 
world.  The  civilian  world  makes  de- 
mands and  it  has  rights  and  prerogatives 
as  to  these  trained  people — but  not  in 
the  fiowery  part  of  their  service  or  the 
best  years  of  their  life  after  complete 
training.  Many  would  gladly  settle  for 
an  option  of  starting  a  second  career  In 
civilian  life  if  they  could  live  at  home  and 
be  assiu-ed  of  teniu^  and  educate  their 
children  in  the  colleges  of  their  choice. 
The  program,  while  serving  this  valu- 
able function  for  the  Government,  will 
also  be  very  attractive  to  the  men  them- 
selves, who  do  not  relish  the  thought  of 
embarking  on  a  second  career.  Many 
persons  who  are  approaching  retironent 
age  would  prefer  to  remain  in  the  serv- 
ice if  they  could  establish  a  permanent 
residence,  stabilize  their  children's  edu- 
cation, and  settle  down  with  their  fami- 
lies. 

This    legislation    would    provide    the 
means  through  which  men,  who  have  de- 
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vote<i  years  of  patriotic  service  to  our 
Nation,  could  continue  the  skills  they 
have  acquired  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
mutual  advantage.  At  the  same  time, 
they  could  take  up  permanent  residence 
without  fear  of  rotation  or  being  con- 
stantly transferred.  I  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  voluntary  and  optional. 

Many  retirees  are  failing  to  find  jobs 
which  even  partially  utilize  the  skills  and 
experience  they  gained,  at  great  cost  to 
the  Government.  This  problem  will  in- 
crease as  World  War  n  retirees  continue 
their  exodus  from  the  services.  The 
armed  services  logically  should  be  able  to 
use  the  skills  of  their  retiring  people  bet- 
ter than  most  other  employers,  especially 
new  ones.  Certainly  mandated  and 
menial  civil  service  jobs  are  not  the 
answer. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  se- 
lected extended  tenure  persormel  pro- 
gram could  obviously  serve  a  valuable 
function  for  the  armed  services  and  the 
Nation.  The  persormel  involved  would 
be  much  better  satisfied  with  their  work, 
extensive  training  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  and  tax  dollars  would  be 
saved  for  the  American  public  in  the 
amount  of  up  to  $437,500,000  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  of  our  colleagues. 

Last  year  favorable  repwrts  were  re- 
ceived from  the  service  departments  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  whom,  I  presume,  this 
will  be  referred. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  speedy  hear- 
ings on  this  worthwhile  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 


CLEVELAND  LEADER  CALLS  FOR 
PRIVATE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LEAD- 
ERS TO  RAISE  $5  MILLION  TO 
HELP  SAVE  THE  CITY  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan],  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FETGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
I  attended  the  Human  Relations  Award 
dinner  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  which  was  held  in 
Cleveland.  One  of  Cleveland's  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  Ralph  M.  Besse,  the 
board  chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Electric 
niimiinating  Co.,  received  the  award.  He 
is  and  has  been  an  articulate  and  active 
champion  of  the  rights  of  men.  He  was 
honored  for  "sincere,  positive,  and  com- 
passionate leadership  in  education,  in- 
terreliglous  and  interracial  afifairs."  Of 
the  approximately  1.800  people  who  at- 
tended this  affair,  I  suggest  that  to  the 
last  man,  everyone  felt  no  one  person 
could  be  more  deserving  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  Hu- 
man Relations  Award. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mr.  Besse 
proposed  a  farsighted  plan  to  restore 
Justice  for  all  and  to  "redeem  a  lost  gen- 
eration and  properly  develop  a  new  one." 
He  outlined  a  10-polnt  program  for  the 
betterment  of  the  city,  with  reference  to 
the  poor  and  minority  groups.  He  asked 
that  a  $5  million  fund  be  raised  at  once 
to  help  meet  challenging  problems.  The 
imagination  and  breath  of  vision  of  his 


address  is  evident  upon  reading.    The 

text  of  his  remarks  follow: 

AOCEPTANC*    Speech    of    Ralph    M.    Bxssx, 

Chairman  or  the  Boaho,  the  Cleveland 

Electsic  Iixcminatino  Co.,  at  the  Httman 

Relations  Award  Dinner  of  the  National 

Conference     of    Crristuns    and    Jews, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  April  16.  1967 

I  am  moved  beyond  my  ability  of  expres- 
sion at  being  Eelected  as  a  sjrmbol  to  honor 
the  efforts  of  the  very  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  give  wholeheartedly  of  their  minds, 
their  efforts,  their  time  and  their  substance 
to  achieve  for  their  fellowmen  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  This  hall  Is  filled  with  such  pet^le 
tonight. 

We  are  here  In  great  numbers,  I  am  sure, 
because  this  Conference  and  its  sister  orga- 
nizations have  revealed  to  us  the  stark  real- 
ity of  intolerable  lnj»istlce  concentrated  In 
the  core  cities  of  every  metropolitan  area  In 
America. 

It  Is  a  race-related  Injustice  attributable 
to  many  failures.  We  have  been  unable  to 
communicate  objectively  to  either  race  the 
complete  truth  about  the  problem. 

We  have  been  unable  to  plan  far  enough 
In  advance  to  prevent  deterioration  and  have 
restricted  our  action  largely  to  after-the- 
fact  attempts  at  restoration. 

We  have  been  unable  to  develop  the  full 
strength  adequate  for  the  tasks  assumed  ei- 
ther In  the  Independent  agencies  or  In  the 
governmental  departments  working  on  the 
problems. 

We  have  been  unable  to  coordinate  the 
activities  In  the  field.  We  have  been  unable 
to  mobilize  the  total  force  needed  to  solve 
the  problem. 

As  a  consequence  we  have  In  all  of  our 
great  cities  and  In  Cleveland,  community 
construction  and  reconstruction  problems  In 
the  billion  or  multlbllUon  dollar  zone  and 
two  great  people  problems — the  redemption 
of  a  lost  generation  and  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  a  new  one. 

But  there  Is  one  great  constructive  thing 
we  have  been  able  to  do.  We  have  finally 
alerted  the  entire  leadership  of  the  nation 
to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
and  we  have  developed  in  most  of  them  a 
real  concern  for  solutions. 

Those  of  you  here  tonight  are  among  the 
group  who  share  that  concern.  In  fact,  this 
Is  probably  the  most  complete  assembly  of 
such  concerned  Clevelanders  that  we  are  apt 
to  have  this  year. 

And  so,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  convert 
this  assembly  for  a  very  few  minutes  Into  a 
committee  for  justice  In  Cleveland  and  out- 
line a  10-polnt  program  of  what  we  must  do 
to  restore  this  city  to  its  historic  role  of 
leadership  in  human  affairs. 

Pive  of  these  proposals  Involve  increased 
effort  In  programs  already  established.  Two 
Involve  substantial  revision  of  ezlsttng  pro- 
grams and  three  involve  the  establishment  of 
new  programs. 

First:  We  must  expand  and  Intensify  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination. We  must  do  this  not  only  at 
the  hiring  gate  but  also  In  our  promotional 
practices,  our  union  admission  rules,  our 
housing  practices  and  our  political  thinking. 

Second:  We  must  accelerate  our  total  edu- 
cational program  with  strong  emphasis  both 
on  brlngljog  central  city  schools  up  to  decent 
standards  and  on  programs  for  the  pre- 
school youngster,  the  dropout,  and  the  func- 
tionally Illiterate  adult.  The  hope  that  the 
lost  generation  can  stlU  be  redeemed  rests 
largely  on  our  ability  to  qualify  the  unem- 
ployed for  jobs. 

Third:  We  must  hasten  the  establishment 
of  both  the  health  facilities  and  the  health 
programs  that  move  the  opportunity  for 
health  care  for  people  In  the  inner  city  a 
little  nearer  the  lifetime  standards  of  every- 
one in  this  room. 

Fourth:  We  must  promptly  establish  rec- 


reation facilities  available  the  year  round  for 
both  children  and  teenagers  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute a  positive  helpful  constructive  activ- 
ity In  human  relations  for  the  negative  at- 
mosphere of  the  streets. 

Fifth:  We  must  provide  the  city  services 
that  are  required  for  a  decent  neighborhood. 
Every  central  city  area  must  be  made  cleaner, 
brighter  and  safer.  This  calls  for  adequate 
financing  of  the  city  to  take  care  of  garbage 
and  rubbish  and  rats  and  lights  and  litter 
and  criminals. 

These  five  steps  are  expansions  of  activities 
now  In  being,  none  of  which  are  adequate 
In  design,  scope  or  effectiveness  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  people  and  scores 
of  organizations  are  pouring  their  hearts  out 
to  stem  the  tides  of  destruction. 

Sixth :  We  must  revise  our  welfare  program. 
For  more  than  one  third  of  this  century  we 
have  assumed  that  a  public  welfare  check 
given  to  Illiterate  people  in  poverty  living 
with  almost  no  semblance  of  a  normal  home 
life  would  enable  them  to  extract  themselves 
from  their  environment.  The  continuance 
of  the  same  families  through  two,  three  and 
four  generations  of  welfare  existence  In  an 
environment  that  seemingly  grows  worse 
generation  by  generation  ought  to  be  enough 
to  convince  us  that  the  system  Is  wrong. 
What's  wrong  is  this:  there  has  been  no 
substantial  effort  made  to  develop  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  missing  constructive  in- 
fluences of  a  normal  home.  By  the  time 
many  of  the  children  of  this  environment 
reach  the  schools  It  Is  too  late  for  the  schools 
to  save  them.  An  Increase  In  welfare  funds — 
desirable  as  it  Is — will  not  change  this.  A 
new  system  which  provides  a  teaching  and 
training  atmosphere  in  a  climate  of  health 
and  cleanliness  and  decency  must  be  de- 
veloped or  the  next  third  of  a  century  will 
find  us  with  the  same  problems  that  we 
have  today  and  more  people  Involved. 

Seventh:  In  addition  to  expanding  the 
construction  of  homes  by  the  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority  and  the  restoration  of  ef- 
fectiveness in  urban  renewal  activities  and 
buUdlng  code  enforcement,  both  of  which  I 
hope  are  underway,  we  must  revise  our  non- 
profit housing  procedures.  The  non- profit 
housing  corporation  was  designed  to  permit 
a  community  to  help  In  solving  the  massive 
housing  problem  which  every  big  industrial 
city  has.  In  Cleveland,  the  Mayor  tells  me 
there  are  at  least  25.000  houses  which  need 
rehabilitation.  Others  fix  the  number  as 
high  as  40,000.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  community  participate  in  this  rehabili- 
tation but  under  the  present  system  the 
Washington  procedures  are  unworkable  from 
two  standpoints.  First,  they  are  too  com- 
plex, require  too  much  time  and  Involve  too 
much  red  tape.  Second,  the  formula  does 
not  provide  full  reimbursement  for  the  re- 
habilitation cost.  From  $1,000  to  $3,000  per 
house  must  be  added  as  a  local  subsidy  if 
non-profit  housing  rehabilitation  is  to  be 
completed.  When  we  consider  that  there 
are  at  least  25.000  houses  involved,  $2,000 
subsidy  per  house  would  require  $50  million 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  underwriting. 
Such  money  is  not  available  locally  nor  Is 
there  any  reason  why  this  community  should 
specially  provide  such  funds.  The  very  con- 
cept of  public  bousing  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  only  the  Federal  government  can  sup- 
ply enough  funds  to  do  this  Job.  If  the  de- 
sirable goal  of  community  participation  in 
rehabilitation  Is  to  be  added  to  Federal  fund- 
ing, the  law  must  be  amended  to  become 
workable. 

Three  new  things  must  be  established  in 
the  conununlty.  The  first  of  these — #8 
in  the  program — is  the  establishment  of  a 
continuing  professional  objective  communi- 
cation program  in  two  broad  areas.  The 
most  Important  area  is  in  the  pmverty  com- 
munities. Here  we  are  being  out-communi- 
cated by  the  extremists.  We  must  establish 
a  system  which  will  enable  every  perpon  in 
the  hard  core  group  to  make  his  individual 
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wants  known  in  a  personal  confrontation 
where  rapport  has  been  established  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  agency  that  can  give  con- 
structive help.  This  can  be  done  through  the 
organizations  In  the  poverty  areas  providing 
we  finance  it. 

The  other  area  which  needs  systematic 
objective  communication  Is  the  white  com- 
mimlty  where  myths  must  be  exploded, 
achievements  reported,  and  the  hard  fact  ex- 
plained that  cities,  like  apples,  cannot  re- 
main half  rotten  and  half  sound.  The  prob- 
lem is  everybody's  problem. 

The  second  new  thing  we  need  to  establish 
—  it  9  In  the  program — is  a  method  of  coordi- 
nating the  various  public  and  private  activ- 
ities of  the  city  which  are  designed  to  solve 
the  inner  dty  problems.  No  one  In  the  city 
at  the  moment  has  the  responsibility  to  call 
together  and  coordinate  the  independent  and 
governmental  agencies  which  are  working  on 
the  specific  problems  which  must  be  solved 
if  the  central  city  Is  to  be  Improved.  It  U 
the  curse  of  size  and  complexity  that  coordi- 
nation diminishes  as  activities  multiply.  An 
Intelligent  society,  however,  surely  can 
develop  the  mechanism  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. It  will  require  a  small  but  representa- 
tive board  with  status.  Influence  and  con- 
cern.   Cleveland  has  such  people. 

Finally,  item  10 — we  must  fund  the  local 
share  of  the  cost  of  getting  these  things  done. 
Some  of  these  stepw  can  be  funded  ade- 
quately only  through  the  taxing  power  of 
governments.  These  Include  public  educa- 
tion, basic  welfare,  public  bousing,  city  serv- 
ices and  some  other  things. 

But  tax  money  alone  Is  not  enough.  There 
are  and  must  be  many  local  action  programs 
In  order  to  Insure  the  local  participation 
essential  to  solutions.  Ttiese  must  be 
financed.  Our  foundations  are  overwhelmed 
with  requests  which  they  cannot  honor  in 
spite  of  the  merits  of  the  proposals.  It  is 
utterly  impractical  to  have  a  separate  cam- 
paign for  the  funds  which  are  needed  for  a 
multitude  of  programs  ranging  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Accordingly,  I  propose  that 
the  community  raise  a  specific  new  money 
fund  of  $5  million  over  and  above  the  other 
funds  we  now  provide  to  the  community  to 
be  used  over  a  three-year  period  as  directed 
by  a  representative  community  board  In- 
structed to  determine  priorities  and  allocate 
and  disperse  the  funds  to  achieve  the  priority 
goals.  This  sum  Is  not  Just  pulled  out  of  the 
air.  I  have  consulted  with  a  dozen  well- 
informed  people  about  it.  It  Is  minimal  for 
the  Job  we  have  to  do. 

There  is  presently  no  existing  mechanism 
to  raise  this  amount  of  money  and  I  propose 
to  call  together  a  group  of  community  leaders 
to  develop  the  mechanism. 

That  Is  the  10-polnt  program.  Whether  we 
boldly  Join  In  solving  our  city's  problems  or 
meanly  shun  the  responsibility  to  assume  our 
Just  share  of  the  burden  Is  more  than  a 
test  of  our  sense  of  Justice  and  our  portion 
of  humaneness:  It  is  a  test  of  the  validity 
of  democracy.  Uncoln  said  that  if  this  na- 
tion ever  falls  It  is  more  Ukely  to  fall  from 
Internal  weakness  than  from  external  at- 
tack. 

If  failure  is  to  begin  within  thU  nation, 
let  it  not  begin  here. 

There  is  within  this  room  such  force  that 
naught  could  dissuade  us  If,  with  all  the 
zeal  of  which  we  are  capable,  we  united  our 
strength  and  will  to  restore  equal  Justice 
for  all  within  our  city. 

I.  for  one,  have  not  lost  faith  in  Amer- 
ican processes.  I  believe  we  can  do  these 
things.  I  believe  we  will  do  them.  I  believe 
it  is  possible,  here  and  now — in  the  words 
of  the  martyred  Latimer — to  "light  such  a 
candle  by  Ood's  grace  .  .  .  ^a  .  .  .  shall  never 
be  put  out."  1 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Besse's  remarks  were 
well  received  by  all  those  present  at  the 


banquet  and,  indeed,  by  the  community 
at  large.  This  is  indicated  by  editorials 
in  Cleveland's  two  leading  newspapers, 
both  of  which  follow : 

(From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Apr.  17,  1967] 
A  PocTTS  for  Good 

Like  a  skilled  social  surgeon,  Ralph  Besse 
probed  meticulously  at  the  cancer  consum- 
ing this  city  last  night. 

"We  have  been  unable  to  communicate 
objectively  to  either  race  the  complete  truth 
about  the  problem,"  he  said  in  accepting  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews' 
1967  human  relations  award. 

We  have  been  unable  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion of  both  the  physical  city  and  the  human 
beings  who  live  in  It  "and  have  restricted  our 
action  largely  to  after-the-fact  attempts  at 
restoration." 

And  it  hasn't  worked.  Now  Besse,  Inde- 
fatigable striver  for  better  race  relations, 
suggests  a  $5,000,000,  lO-point  program  that 
would  be  a  focus  for  these  persons  who  want 
to  save  the  community. 

Besse  points  out  there  Is  no  present  mech- 
anism for  raising  the  money  to  launch  direct 
action  programs  In  the  stricken  ghetto  areas 
of  this  city. 

The  $5,000,000  program  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  current  foundation  funds.  It  Is  a 
minimum  amount,  says  Besse,  who  Investi- 
gated the  problem  before  he  came  up  with 
this  sum. 

Through  this  direct  action  program  Besse 
would  hope  to  "out-communicate"  the  ex- 
tremists In  the  poverty  neighborhoods  and 
destroy  the  malignant  myths  that  persist  In 
the  white  areas. 

Besse  ticked  off  the  familiar  troubles:  the 
fatherless  families,  discriminatory  employers 
and  unions,  wretched  housing,  insufficient 
welfare  funds,  ghetto  neighborhoods. 

•'Cities,  like  apples,  cannot  remain  half 
rotten  and  half  sound."  he  warned.  Even 
as  he  spoke  the  fruits  of  our  community 
neglect  were  clearly  heard  and  seen  along 
E.  150th  St..  Superior  and  Euclid  Ave.,  and 
other  sectors  of  the  Hough  Area  front. 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.   17,   1967] 
Ten  Points  To  Grow  On 

Most  men  who  win  honors  give  graceful 
thanks  and  bow  out. 

Not  Ralph  M  Besse.  Last  night  he  took  his 
human  relations  award  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  and  used 
It  as  a  signal  to  launch  a  strenuous  new  drive 
for  better  human  relations. 

His  10-polnt  program  Is  full  of  fire  power. 
It  Is  a  broad  battle  plan  to  smash  slums, 
to  burn  out  the  rotten  fruits  of  race  dis- 
crimination, to  raise  bogged-down  welfare, 
housing  and  human  rehabilitation  efforts 
out  of  the  mire  and  restart  them. 

During  nearly  a  year  of  harsh  experience, 
trying  to  cope  with  the  aftermath  of  the 
Hough  riots.  Besse  has  acquired  plenty  of 
sidewalk  wisdom  to  add  to  his  administrative 
talent,  which  made  him  board  chairman  of 
the  Cleveland  Electric  IllumJnatlng  Co. 

There  is  not  enough  room  here  to  analyze 
each  of  his  10  points.  We  think  all  10  should 
be  printed  in  bold-face  type  to  be  framed  and 
hung  on  every  interested  citizen's  wall — at 
eye  level. 

Besse's  first  five  points  pepper  the  weak 
spots  of  existing  programs:  job  discrimina- 
tion, second-rate  schooling,  thin  health 
service,  scanty  recreation  and  dirty  house- 
keeping of  ixwr  people's  areas. 

Dozens  of  our  editorials  have  agreed  with 
those  In  advance. 

His  five  new  points  deserve  both  attention 
and  action. 

Welfare:  Not  just  a  handout  but  more 
teaching  and  training. 

Housing:  Simpler,  better-subsidized  re- 
haWUtatlon. 

Communication:    Better  contact  between 


Negro  and  white,  between  hard-core  poor  and 
agencies. 

Harmony:  Public  and  private  efforts  must 
be  co-ordinated. 

Money:  Funded  private  cash,  $6  million, 
allocated  where  a  small,  hard-hitting  board 
sees  It  is  most  needed. 

Besse's  program  will  be  talked  about  a 
long  time.  It  demands  long-term  action. 
We  Invite  everyone  to  get  involved  In  it. 

As  Besse  says,  whether  one  joins  this  call 
or  shrugs  it  off  Is  for  this  city  "a  test  of  the 
validity  of  our  democracy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet 
honoring  Ralph  Besse.  Secretary  Gard- 
ner stressed  the  American  commitment 
which  he  said  was  not  to  affluence  or 
power  but  "to  the  liberation  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  release  of  human  po- 
tential, the  enhancement  of  individual 
dignity."  Everything  else  in  this  coun- 
try, he  said,  was  a  means  to  those  ends. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  said  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  create  new  concepts 
of  cooperation,  "a  creative  federalism 
between  the  national  capital  and  the 
leaders  of  local  communities."  He  em- 
phasized that  the  old  system  of  weak 
State  and  local  government  and  casual 
communications  between  them  and 
Washington  was  disappearing. 

Certainly,  the  Secretary's  address  Is 
one  which  concerns  all  of  us. 

The  text  of  his  address  follows: 
Remarks  bt  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,   Education,   and   Welfare 

I  can't  believe  that  there  is  really  very 
much  disagreement  among  Americans  as  to 
the  kind  of  society  we  want. 

We  want — 

A  society  in  which  every  young  person  can 
fulfill  the  promise  that  is  In  him; 

A  society  in  which  every  person,  old  or 
young,  can  live  his  life  with  some  measure  of 
dignity; 

A  society  in  which  ignorance  and  disease 
and  want  will  tyrannize  no  longer; 

A  society  of  opportunity  and  fulfillment. 

But  if  those  are  our  objectives  we  have 
some  problems  to  solve. 

The  problems  are  real.  There  are  a  great 
many  comfortable  citizens  who  would  rather 
not  believe  that,  but  it  is  true.  Some  of  my 
more  complacent  friends  are  startled  when 
I  recite  the  grim  statistics  of  one  or  another 
problem.  They  are  startled,  for  example, 
when  I  tell  them  that  ten  other  nations 
have  Infant  mortality  rates  lower  than  ours, 
the  lowest  being  barely  half  of  ours,  and 
that  our  high  rate  Is  due  to  conditions 
among  the  poverty-stricken  segments  of  our 
populace. 

Believe  me,  I  understand  those  Americans 
who  wish  they  didn't  have  to  be  reminded 
of  such  problems.  I  understand  the  joys 
of  complacency.  But  down  that  path  lies 
the  decay  and  ruin  of  this  great  Nation. 

A  generation  doesn't  have  much  choice 
In  the  problems  that  the  forces  of  history 
throw  In  Its  lap.  It  does  have  a  choice  as 
to  whether  it  will  face  those  problems  hon- 
estly. 

Influential  citizens  of  the  sort  who  fill  this 
room  tonight  will  have  a  major  voice  m 
deciding  how  honest  this  generation  is  going 
to  be. 

There  Is  a  certain  confusion  about  values 
today.  I  encounter  a  lot  of  people  who 
aren't  sure  what  they  believe  In.  or  what 
there  Is  to  believe  In  any  more:  who  have 
not  achieved  any  mature  perspective  on  the 
problems  we  face  as  a  nation;  who  feel  alone 
In  their  perplexities. 

As  a  public  official  I'm  in  no  position  to 
help  such  people  in  their  crises  of  personal 
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belief,  but  I  can  remind  them  that  as  citizens 
they  owe  allegiance  to  a  set  of  values  that 
is  deeply  rooted  In  our  history. 

My  present  Job  gives  me  a  very  special 
view  of  this  Nation.  I  see  children  being 
taught,  sick  people  being  cared  for,  the  aged 
being  helped,  the  disabled  retrained;  I  see 
people  worldng  to  erase  the  111  effects  of  dis- 
crimination; I  see  health  research  going  on; 
schools  and  college  expanding;  young  men 
and  women  being  prepared  for  careers  In 
science  and  scholarship  and  the  arts. 

And  I  see  the  people  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment who  make  that  whole  part  of  Amer- 
ican society  work — teachers,  nurses,  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders  who  play  roles 
of  community  leadership,  doctors,  ministers, 
soclsU  workers,  housewlvee  who  do  volunteer 
work  In  their  local  hospitals,  college  students 
who  tutor  children  in  the  slums  and  all 
those  who  give  generously  or  help  raise 
money  for  good  purpoees. 

Why  do  they  do  these  things?  Why  do  they 
do  them  with  such  conviction?  To  answer 
that  Is  to  say  something  about  what  I  like 
to  think  of  as  the  American  commitment, 
which  Is  not  to  affluence,  not  to  power,  but 
to  the  liberation  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
release  of  human  potential,  the  enhance- 
ment of  Individual  dignity.  Those  are  tha 
great  themes  of  our  life  as  a  people.  Svary- 
thlng  else  Is  a  means  to  those  ends. 

Unfortunately,  a  good  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  do  not  honor  those  ends.  But  many 
others  do.  ICany  live  by  the  American  com- 
mitment and  live  to  further  that  commit- 
ment. 

It  can  be  honored  only  by  deeds.  lUe 
Scriptures  say  "At  the  day  of  Judgment  It 
will  be  asked  not.  Did  you  believe,  but  were 
you  doers  or  talkers  only?" 

The  hard  thing  about  being  doers  and  not 
talkers  only  is  that  we  can*t  walk  away  from 
the  dtfflcult.  often  painful  tasks  that  face 
us.     If  we  say  one  thing  and  do  another, 
then  we  are  dealers  In  Illusions  and  not  a 
great  people. 
We  face  problems — 
Of  alleviating  poverty: 
Of  doing  Justice  to  Negro  Americans; 
Of  redesigning  our  dtlee; 
Of  controlling  the  pollution  of  our  natural 
environment; 

Of  learning  how  to  educate  deeply  de- 
prived children; 

Of  creating  a  genuinely  humane  environ- 
ment for  aging  Americans; 

Of  raising  our  schools  to  a  new  level  of 
quality; 

Of  bringing  about  drastic  Improvement  In 
State  and  local  government. 

We  are  tackling  every  one  of  those  prob- 
lems today.  And  when  I  say  we  I  don't  Just 
mean  we  In  the  Johnson  Administration, 
though  we  are  working  hard  at  It — I  mean 
"we  the  people  of  the  United  Statee."  People 
from  every  part  of  this  Nation,  in  every  walk 
of  life  are  tackling  those  problems.  I  know 
because  I  work  with  such  people  day  In  and 
day  out. 

They  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  Their 
occupational  labels  don't  really  matter.  They 
constitute  the  brotherhood  of  those  who 
care  enough  about  the  American  commit- 
ment to  do  something  about  it.  It  is  an 
army  without  banners,  and  Its  campaigns  are 
not  reported  on  the  front  page — but  It  Is 
marching. 

Every  time  a  teacher  strives  to  give  honest 
individual  attention  to  some  child,  she  Is 
advancing  the  cause.  Every  time  an  em- 
ployer seeks  to  create  the  working  environ- 
ment in  which  Individual  employees  can 
flourish  and  grow,  he  Is  helping.  Every 
time  a  mother  provides  the  special  combi- 
nation of  love  and  Instruction  that  makes 
for  early  intellectual  growth,  she  is  doing 
her  bit.  Every  time  a  labor  leader  strikes 
a  blow  for  equal  employment  opportxinlty, 
he  Is  doing  his  share. 
In  short,   anyone   can   contribute   and  I 
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must  say  I  count  the  contribution  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  man  or  woman. 

I  don't  want  to  know  what  your  religion  la 
or  what  political  party  you  belong  to  or 
what  philosophy  you  profess.  I  Just  want 
to  know  what  you  have  done  lately  about 
the  basic  American  commitment. 

That  commitment  is  deeper  than  political 
I>artiee.  It  has  to  do  with  a  powerful  current 
that  runs  beneath  the  surface  of  American 
life  down  through  the  years  and  decades  and 
generations — and  we  must  keep  it  running 
strong. 

What  we  must  seek  Is  a  society  In  which 
every  individual  has  a  chance,  and  no  in- 
dividual Is  Irreparably  damaged  by  circum- 
st&noes  that  can  be  prevented. 

Bach  i>erson  Is  of  value. 

That  defines  the  purpose  of  our  efforts. 
That's  the  purpose  of  all  our  trials  and  er- 
rors, and  seeking  and  flxullng.  It's  to  en- 
hance the  individual  human  being.  That's 
easy  to  lose  sight  of,  especially  when  we're 
talking  of  huge  government  programs,  but 
their  only  legitimate  purpose  is  to  create 
the  conditions  in  which  individual  Uvea  may 
be  lived  humanely.  And  that  includes  yoTir 
life  and  mine. 

When  pollution  of  o\u  nattiral  environ- 
ment advances  at  an  alarming  rate,  it  af- 
fects the  quality  of  your  life  and  mine. 

When  schools  deteriorate,  go  on  split 
seasions,  or  can't  And  adequate  teachers,  it 
affecta  your  life  and  nalne. 

It  isn't  easy  to  live  the  good  life  In  an 
enormotisly  crowded  and  complicated  world. 
A  tot  of  rich  as  well  as  poor  people  are 
finding  that  out. 

We  pass  laws  and  design  government  pro- 
grams to  try  to  deal  with  complexity  and 
to  protect  individuals  from  the  buffeting 
of  forces  that  they  themselves  cannot  con- 
trol. But  we  should  never  forget  the  central 
purpose  of  laws  and  government  in  a  free 
society — that  is  to  make  the  world  manage- 
able so  that  the  individual  human  being 
may  have  the  maximum  amount  of  freedom 
to  grow  and  develop,  to  choose  and  to  be 
what  he  has  in  him  to  be.  That's  the  star  by 
which  we  should  set  our  course.  That's 
what  our  Nation  is  about. 

Now  let  me  talk  pracrtioalitiea.  If  we  are 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  grave  problems 
facing  UB  we  are  going  to  have  to  seek  some 
new  solutions.  We  aren't  doing  too  well  with 
some  of  the  old  solutions. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  some  of  the 
best  of  recent  legislation  is  that  it  Implicitly 
recognizes  the  requirements  of  innovation. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  doea  not  hand  us  a  neat  solution 
to  poverty.  It  gives  ua  authority  and  money 
to  go  out  and  look  for  a  solution. 

It  is  a  hunting  license.  It  Is  a  mandate 
to  proceed  with  the  difficult  process  of  social 
change.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  such 
a  search  for  solutions  there  will  be  both 
successes  and  failures,  triumphs  and  mis- 
takes. 

The  best  of  the  new  legislation  (in  what- 
ever field)  permits  experimentations.  One 
of  the  moat  useful  ways  of  doing  this  is  to 
permit  the  testing  in  a  few  places  of  innova- 
tions that  may  or  may  not  prove  more  wide- 
ly useful.  These  are  the  so-called  "dem- 
onstration grants." 

No  recent  legislation  illustrates  the  point 
more  dramatically  than  the  Model  Cities  Act 
voted  by  the  Congress  last  year.  It  is  suffl- 
clently  broad  in  conception  and  flexible  in 
language  so  that  It  gives  us  a  wide-open  op- 
portunity to  tackle  the  25  year  Job  of  re- 
shaping our  cities. 

Whether  we — and  by  we  I  mean  all  of  us 
in  and  out  of  government — have  the  imagi- 
nation and  guts  and  wisdom  to  seize  that 
chance  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  fields  of  health  and  education,  as 
In  the  other  fields  mentioned,  we  have  sought 
and  obtained  legislation  that  will  permit  us 
to  experiment.    And  such  legislation  simply 


throws  the  creative  challenge  back  to  the 
Statee,  the  cities,  the  universities,  the  school 
districts  and  the  other  institutions  that  must 
finally  do  the  experimenting.  Which  is  as  it 
should  be.  Whatever  made  us  imagine  that 
by  pcksslng  a  law  we  could  spare  ourselves  the 
creative  effort  Involved  In  significant  change? 
And  since  the  challenge  is — and  always 
must  be — thrown  back  at  least  in  part  to  the 
local  level,  that  level  must  be  equal  to  the 
challenge. 

For  more  than  three  decades  now,  the 
American  pec^le,  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, have  chosen  consistently  to 
strengthen  their  Federal  Government.  And 
yet  they  have  never  Intended  (and  do  not 
now  Intend)  that  their  Federal  Government 
should  beoome  all  powerful.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  grassroots  of  this  country  knows 
that  very  well. 

It  is  in  clear  recognition  of  this  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  conduct  its  activities 
through  partnership  with  the  States,  with 
the  cities  and  with  the  private  sector,  rather 
than  through  self-aggrandizement  and  self- 
sufficient  operations. 

The  most  interesting  queation  before  the 
nation  today  is  how  we  can  make  these 
partnerships  work,  how  we  can  construct 
them  so  that  they  are  in  fact  mutually  re- 
specting partnershlpe,  how  In  short  we  can 
seise  this  opportunity  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  dispersed  power  and  initiative 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  American 
vitality. 

The  weakness  In  Creative  Federalism  at  the 
moment  is  that  moat  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments do  not  have  the  vitality  and  com- 
petence to  play  their  role  In  an  effective 
partnership  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Most  of  them  have  never  been  strong.  To- 
day we  can  no  longer  afford  that  deficiency. 
The  old  system  of  weak  State  and  local 
government,  minimum  coordination,  and  cas- 
ual communications  among  Federal,  State 
and  local  levels  is  dying.  We  are  busily  con- 
structing a  new  system  and  what  it  will  look 
like  when  we  get  done  no  one  knows. 

Some  of  us  know  what  we  want  It  to  look 
like.  President  Johnson  expressed  It  three 
years  ago  at  the  University  of  Michigan  when 
he  said:  "The  solution  to  our  problems  does 
not  rest  on  a  massive  program  in  Wash- 
ington, nor  oan  it  rely  solely  on  the  strained 
reeourcea  of  local  authority.  It  requlree  iw 
to  create  new  concepts  of  cooperation — a 
creative  federalism — between  the  national 
capital  and  the  leaden  of  local  oommunltlee." 
To  create  those  new  concepts  of  coopera- 
tion and  to  make  them  work  U  an  exacting 
task. 

If  we  can  devise  a  pattern  of  Federal-State- 
local  relations  that  provides  a  new  solution 
to  the  old  problems  of  centralism  vs.  plu- 
ralism; if  we  can  find  a  means  of  enabling 
the  American  people  to  act  as  a  nation  in 
response  to  their  moat  pressing  problems 
and  at  the  same  Ume  keep  the  dispersion  of 
power  and  initiative  we  value  so  tilghly:  if 
we  can  do  these  things,  we  will  have  con- 
tributed impiortantly.  in  our  generation,  to 
the  art  of  governing  a  free  society. 

I  believe  that  the  nation  would  also  bene- 
fit greatly  by  a  revival  of  local  leadership 
outside  of  government. 

My  concern  extends  far  beyond  the  ef- 
fective canning  out  of  government  programs. 
Revival  of  local  leadership — In  and  out  of 
government — la  the  only  road  to  the  re- 
vival of  community.  Modem  life  has  had  a 
destructive  effect  on  local  communities,  and 
on  our  sense  of  community — and  has  thereby 
eliminated  something  that  moat  of  us  need 
very  much. 

We  need  the  stability  that  comes  from  a 
coherent  community.  We  need  the  assurance 
of  identity  that  comea  from  knowing  and  be- 
ing known.  We  need  a  context  of  acquaint- 
ance and  loyalty  into  which  we  fit.  We 
need  a  sense  of  obligation  to  others.    Per- 


haps more  than  anything  else,  we  need  a 
sense  of  participation. 

I  emphasize  this  because  it  has  to  do  with 
what  may  be.  after  all.  the  most  critical 
problem  ahead  of  us — the  relation  of  the 
Individual  to  society. 

We  all  know  the  symptoms  that  arise 
from  failuree  in  that  relationship:  feelings 
of  alienation,  anonymity,  loss  of  Identity,  an 
oppressive  sense  of  the  Impersonality  of  the 
society,  a  loss  of  any  sense  of  partlcii>ation 
or  of  any  social  context  in  which  participa- 
tion would  have  meaning. 

The  sufferers  from  those  symptoms  would 
feel  better  if  they  could  believe  that  their 
society  needed  them.  And  the  irony  is  that 
their  society  needs  them  desperately.  But 
the  need  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in 
rhetoric  from  Washington,  nor  can  the  In- 
vlUUon  to  lend  a  hand  with  the  society's 
problems  be  effective  until  it  is  made  real  at 
the  local  level.  That's  the  only  level  at 
which  most  people  will  ever  be  able  to  partic- 
ipate in  any  meaningful  way. 

That's  why  our  goal  must  be  a  society  that 
is  vital  in  all  its  parts,  not  Just  at  the  cen- 
ter but  in  every  State  and  city,  in  every  uni- 
versity and  school  district,  a  society  in  which 
every  Individual  feels  that  there  la  a  role  for 
him  in  shaping  his  local  institutions  and 
local  community. 

So  in  closing,  I  want  to  come  back  to  the 
need  for  local  leadership — in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment. I  don't  know  of  any  local  area 
without  an  abimdant  supply  of  men  and 
women  with  the  talent,  energy  and  character 
necessary  for  leadership.  But  rarely  are  those 
men  and  women  directly  concerned  with  the 
root  problenss  of  their  cities  or  towna. 

Almost  all  of  them  are  in  Industry  or  in 
the  universities,  a  few  in  Independent  pro- 
fessional practice.  And  of  course  they  are 
deeply  wrapped  up  in  theAr  special  fields. 
Some  find  time  for  extracurricular  commu- 
nity work,  but  too  often  such  work  doea  not 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  pn^lems  that  are 
wracking  the  towna  and  tba  citlea  and  the 
nation. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  all  over  this  country 
today  trouble  is  brewing  and  social  evils  ac- 
cumulating while  our  patterns  of  social  and 
professional  organization  keep  able  and 
gifted  potential  leaders  on  the  sidelines.  It 
will  be  a  sad  end  to  a  great  enterprise  if  the 
epitaph  for  our  society  turns  out  to  read. 
"All  the  beet  people  bemoaned  the  quality  of 
leadership  but  none  sought  to  lead." 

Don't  let  it  happen  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  response  to  Mr.  Gardner's 
comments  was  enthusiastic  and  Immedi- 
ate, as  this  editorial  from  the  Plain 
Dealer  demonstrates. 

Each  Man's  Right  To  Gbow 

That  was  a  brass  tacks  sermon  John  W. 
Gardner  delivered  here  last  night.  He  said 
America's  commitment  is  to  give  every  per- 
son every  chance  to  grow  and  develop  to  his 
best,  his  utmost  self. 

Gardner  got  down  to  raw,  everyday  deeds 
which  succeed  or  fall  to  give  that  freedom 
to  each  child,  each  adult,  each  aged  person. 
Gardner,  the  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare,  is  a  very  practical  intellectual. 

"Anyone  can  contribute."  he  said.  "A 
teacher  strives  to  give  honest  individual  at- 
tention to  a  child.  An  ettiployer  seeks  to 
create  the  working  environment  in  which 
employes  can  flourish  and  grow.  A  mother 
provides  love  and  Instruction  that  makes 
for  early  intellectual  growth.  A  labor  leader 
strikes  a  blow  for  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity." 

Government  too  is  only  a  means  "to  make 
the  world  manageable  so  that  the  individual 
human  being  may  have  the  maximum 
amount  of  freedom  ...  to  choose  and  to  be 
what  he  has  in  him  to  be.  That's  what  our 
nation  is  about." 

Here  Gardner  Jabbed  an  accurate  flnger 
into  one  of  Cleveland's  sorest  spots. 


Lack  of  strong  local  leadership  is  spoiling 
the  whole  pattern  of  "creative  federalism." 

Washington  sets  up  well-meEmt  programs 
to  lead  Americans  out  of  their  Jungle  of 
slums,  of  air  and  water  pollution,  of  igno- 
rance, of  sickness,  of  discrimination  and 
poverty. 

But  what  good  are  those  programs  unless 
some  strong  leaders  take  command  in  the 
cities,  each  to  lead  his  own  community  out 
of  its  sector  of  this  modem  wilderness? 

Weak,  wandering  leaders  disconnect  the 
federal  program's  hopes  from  the  grass  roots. 
This  power  failure,  this  short-circuiting  of 
the  American  commitment  can  be  fatal. 

Young  people  become  alienated  as  com- 
munities become  mere  hea]>s  of  unrelated 
human  atoms.  Everyone  needs  to  belong,  to 
play  his  part  in  the  local  community's  main 
effort. 

"Revival  of  local  leadership — in  and  out  of 
government — is  the  only  road  to  the  revival 
of  community,"  said  Gardner. 

"I  don't  care  what  your  religion  is  or  what 
party  you  belong  to  or  what  philoeophy  you 
profess,"  he  told  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

"I  Just  want  to  know  what  you  have  done 
lately  about  the  basic  American  commit- 
ment." 

The  National  Conference  of  CbrtsUana  and 
Jews  has  consistently  brought  big-caliber 
thinkers  to  its  platform  here.  Last  night's 
thoughtful  message  from  Gardner  upheld 
that  splendid  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  previous  to  the  banquet, 
a  luncheon  was  held  In  the  Gold  Room 
of  the  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel.  It  was 
sponsored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Vail, 
Judge  £uid  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Luntz,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Boardman.  Mr.  Vail  Is 
the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Sixth  Circuit  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  Celebrezze  Is  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Mr.  Luntz  is  chief  executive  offi- 
cer and  treasurer  of  the  Luntz  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  and  Mr.  Boardman  Is  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

The  entire  affair  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  was  a  success.  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore of  the  great  work  done  in  Cleveland 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
March  8,  1967.  pages  5934-5935.  At  that 
time  I  recounted  the  history  of  the  con- 
ference and  many  of  the  worthwhile 
projects  which  it  sponsors.  The  confer- 
ence is  "a  most  worthwhile  organization 
devoted  to  spreading  the  concept  of 
hiunan  brotherhood." 


REAL  REFORMS  OP  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  three 
bills  to  provide  for  constructive,  compre- 
hensive reforms  of  political  camimign 
financing.  The  first  bill  would  repeal  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966.  The  second  and  third  meas- 
ures would  establish  a  realistic,  respon- 
sible, tmd  workable  program  which  ex- 
plicitly couples  tax  Incentives  for  small 
contributors  with  effective  requirements 
for  reporting  and  public  disclosure  of  all 
expenditures  and  private  contributions. 


Throughout  our  national  history,  oar 
free  elections  system  has  been  tiie  bul- 
wark of  our  Republic.  It  has  given  us  a 
forum  for  free  expression,  a  channel  for 
competition  among  economic  and  social 
groups,  and  a  peaceful  path  for  progress 
In  tumultuous  times.  The  clamor  smd 
confusion  of  American  elections  have 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  stabi- 
lizing forces  in  our  society,  for  the  elec- 
toral process,  at  all  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment, provides  an  outlet  for  social  ten- 
sions and  an  entry  point  for  new  ideas 
which  might  otherwise  be  directed  along 
destructive  routes. 

During  the  past  two  centuries,  we  have 
seen  a  remarkable  advance  of  the  suf- 
frage, through  the  gradual  abolition  of 
property  qualifications,  racial  discrimi- 
nation, and  restrictions  based  on  sex. 
Although  we  have  not  yet  achieved  full 
democracy  in  fact,  we  are  fast  ^>proach- 
ing  the  day  when  every  adult  American, 
regardless  of  his  or  her  race,  social  or 
economic  class,  and  place  of  residence 
can  enjoy  full  participation  in  our  de- 
mocracy. 

While  we  have  so  extended  the  right  to 
vote,  we  have  also  greatly  altered  the 
ways  in  which  we  vote.  Mass  communi- 
cations have  revolutionized  American 
oampalgiis.  We  pioneered  among  eiU 
democratic  nations  in  the  political  uses 
of  television  and  direct  mall,  techniques 
which  now  are  studied  tuid  Introduced  In 
other  nations,  most  notably  France.  But 
during  this  decade  we  have  moved  past 
those  efforts,  into  the  new  era  of  the 
punchcard  and  the  poll,  or  pretested 
issues,  programed  candidates  and  pre- 
packaged campaigns.  These  new  tech- 
niques are  tremendously  expensive. 
They  are  glamorous.  And  to  me  they  are 
extremely  frightening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "new  politics"  has  al- 
ready had  three  serious  effects  on  our 
political  life.  First,  while  democracy  at 
the  ballot  box  has  been  greatly  expanded, 
paradoxically  the  actual  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns has  be<x>me  further  and  fuither 
removed  from  the  average  citizen.  Of 
course  thousands,  probably  millions,  of 
Americans  actively  work  in  one  campaign 
or  another.  But  our  increasingly  nation- 
al system  of  communications  has  re- 
moved decisionmaking  in  the  most  im- 
portant campaign,  that  for  the  Presi- 
dency, from  local  arenas  to  the  national 
stage.  Moreover,  the  issues  and  atmos- 
phere established  during  presidential 
campaigns  already  have  great  impact  on 
individual  senatorial  suid  congressional 
elections,  oAd  are  having  an  increasing 
effect  on  State  contests  as  well,  especial- 
ly as  local,  and  State  candidates  feel 
more  and  more  compelled  to  adopt  the 
expensive,  mechanized  techniques  of 
broadcasting,  mailing,  and  polling. 

Second,  the  high  cost  and  intricate 
structure  of  camimigns  has  the  potential 
for  discouraging  many  of  our  finest  citi- 
zens from  entering  political  life  at  all.  It 
is  no  longer  true  that  suiy  man  or  woman 
has  an  equal  chance  to  run  for  office  In 
America.  The  opportunity  is  now  shad- 
owed by  demands  for  an  efficient  orga- 
nization, for  speechwriters  and  public 
relations  aids,  for  television  shorts,  ra- 
dio spots,  billboards,  buttons  and  bro- 
chures, for  caravans  and  neighborhood 
campaign  headquarters,  and  above  all 
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for  the  funds  required  to  compete.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  still  possi- 
ble to  succeed  with  a  modest  campaign, 
but  in  many  areas  a  venture  into  elec- 
toral politics  seems  to  promise  only  a 
fast  trip  into  debt.  The  general  quality 
of  the  freshmen  in  the  90th  Congress  is, 
happily,  evidence  that  many  intelligent, 
public-spirited  Americans  are  still  will- 
ing to  take  the  chance,  but  I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  will  be  so  fortunate 
indefinitely,  if  the  present  system  con- 
tinues and  compoimds. 

Finally,  the  "new  politics"  has  ac- 
quired, with  some  justification,  an  air  of 
professionalism,  amorality,  and  even 
cynicism  which  has  hardly  increased 
public  confidence  in  public  officeholders 
or  in  our  institutions  of  government.  Of 
course  occasional  dishonesty,  lack  of 
candor  and  conscious  manipulation  of 
issues  have  been  alleged  throughout  our 
history,  and  are  in  some  respects  the 
price  we  pay,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
freedom  we  liave  maintained.  But  in 
this  difficult  and  subtle  period,  we  cannot 
afford  votes  of  no  confidence  in  our  exec- 
utives and  legislators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  already 
taken  one  progressive  step  this  year  by 
voting  to  establish  a  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to 
develop  a  realistic  and  enforceable  code 
of  ethics  for  Members  of  the  House.  It 
is  now  time  for  us  to  take  another  major 
step,  by  passing  legislation  to  lessen  the 
burdens  of  campaign  financing  and  to 
require  full,  timely  public  disclosure  of 
the  sources  and  uses  of  campaign  fimds. 
Of  course  last  year,  in  one  of  the  89th 
Congress'  most  hectic  and  unwise  per- 
formances, one  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing was  put  on  the  books.  In  my 
judgment,  however,  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  would  not 
solve  any  of  our  problems,  but  rather 
would  compound  them.  The  demerits  of 
this  slush  fund  program  have  been  widely 
discussed,  in  the  press  and  in  extensive 
debate  in  both  bodies. 

Briefly,  as  now  on  the  books,  the  act 
would  provide  huge  sums — up  to  $30  mil- 
iion — for  each  national  committee  for 
use  in  presidential  campaigns  alone.  It 
does  not  provide  sufficient  supervision  or 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  tremen- 
dous sums.  By  restricting  sizable  sub- 
sidies to  the  two  major  votegetters,  it 
places  third  parties  at  a  substantial  dis- 
advantage. By  dividing  funds  according 
to  parties'  expenditures,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  the  preferences  of  contribu- 
tors, it  denies  taxpayers  any  real  chance 
to  direct  their  dollars  to  the  parties  and 
candidates  of  their  choice. 

By  pouring  public  funds  into  only  two 
funnels,  those  of  the  national  commit- 
tees, it  could  seriously  unbalance  our 
entire  political  pyramid.  Finally.  It  does 
nothing  to  assist  the  msolad  candidates 
for  congressional.  State,  and  local  office 
who  frequently  have  greatest  difficulty 
obtaining  adequate  funds,  and  who  are 
most  susceptible  for  imdue  influence  by 
large  contributors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  situation  in 
the  other  body,  and  the  large  number 
of  amendments  which  have  been  offered 
there,  dramatize  the  Iswjk  of  satisfaction 
with  this  act  among  even  its  principal 
advocates.    In  my  judgment,  our  beet 
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course  is  not  to  try  to  improve  bad  legis- 
lation piecemeal,  but  rather  to  repeal  this 
measure  and  start  over  in  an  orderly 
way,  benefiting  from  our  recent  debates 
and  building  on  the  momentum  we  now 
have. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  reforms,  to 
be  effective  and  constructive,  should  in- 
clude the  following  elements: 

First,  provisions  encouraging  indi- 
viduals to  contribute  directly  to  the  party 
or  political  committee  of  their  choice; 

Second,  a  system  of  partial  public  sup- 
port which  extends  at  least  to  all  Federal 
campaigns,  and  can  potentially  reach 
further  to  embrace  State  and  local  cam- 
paigns as  well; 

Third,  requirements  for  full  and 
prompt  public  disclosure  of  private  con- 
tributions and  committees'  expenditures, 
in  a  manner  which  promotes  public  re- 
view and  understanding  of  the  cost  and 
organization  of  campaigns; 

Fourth,  adequate  overall  supervision 
by  an  appropriate  body,  to  insure  uni- 
form standards  and  efficient  enforcement 
of  the  laws. 

Two  of  the  bills  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  achieve  all  of  these  objectives. 
The  first  is  a  slightly  modified  version 
of  the  Ashmore-Goodell  bill,  approved 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  last  fall  and  reintro- 
duced this  year  by  its  principal  sponsors 
and  other  Members.  I  feel  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  AsHMORE]  deserve  great' credit  for 
their  initiative  in  developing  this  bipar- 
tisan measure,  which  is  a  thoughtful  and 
constructive  bill  making  vast  improve- 
ments In  our  entire  system  of  regulation 
of  campaigns. 

In  general,  this  measure  would  revise 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  extend  Its 
coverage  to  primaries  and  nominating 
conventions,  and  to  modernize  its  limita- 
tions on  spending  by  individuals.  Title 
n  of  the  bill  would  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  and  require 
all  political  committees  active  in  Federal 
elections,  or  in  more  than  one  State,  to 
file  with  the  Commission  detailed  state- 
ments of  organization  and  reports  of 
contributions  and  expenditures.  Title 
in  would  require  every  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  every  elected  Senator  and 
Representative,  to  file  reports  disclosing 
the  receipt  of  gifts  and  honorarlxuns. 

I  have  made  one  significant  addition 
to  this  generally  excellent  measure,  by 
adding  a  new  section  which  authorizes 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission  to  re- 
ceive, process,  audit,  and  publish  reports 
on  any  statements  or  financial  reports 
voluntarily  submitted  by  campaign  com- 
mittees and  organizations  which  are  not 
required  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Since  the  mandatory  report- 
ing provisions  of  the  act  are  necessarily 
restricted  to  committees  involved  in  Fed- 
eral elections  or  interstate  activities, 
this  amendment,  while  not  requiring  any 
compliance  with  the  act  by  Intrastate 
committees,  would  expressly  permit  the 
Commission  to  process  reports  from  such 
committees  If  thty  are  voluntarily  made. 
The  Importance  of  this  amendment  is 
Its  relation  to  the  second  bill  I  am  offer- 
ing today.  This  measure  would  provide 
a  Federal  Income  tax  credit  covering  one- 


half  of  the  amount  of  any  political  con- 
tribution up  to  $20,  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  taxpayer,  and  up  to  $40  In  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife  filing  a  joint 
return.  A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
also  introduced  bills  providing  tax  re- 
lief, through  full  or  partial  credit  or  de- 
ductlon,  to  offset  contributions  to  all 
or  some  political  committees.  Many  of 
these  proposals,  however,  restrict  eligi- 
ble contributions  to  those  made  to  na- 
tional or  State  party  committees. 

The  unique  feature  of  my  bill  is  that  it 
would  cover  contributions  to  all  political 
committees  which  comply  with  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Election  Re- 
form Act.  This  provision  would  obvi- 
ously embrace  all  Interstate  committees, 
including  both  national  committees,  na- 
tional third  party  organizations,  and  spe- 
cial groups  organized  for  nationwide  op- 
erations in  one  election  or  In  support  of 
one  group  of  candidates.  It  would  auto- 
matically cover  all  committees  operating 
in  elections  for  the  House  and  Senate, 
since  they  would  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  Election  Reform  Act.  Finally, 
it  could  also  cover  those  State  and  local 
committees,  Including  both  regular  party 
organizations  and  one-candidate  or  spe- 
cial-purpose groups,  which  elect  to  file 
statements  and  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission In  accord  with  the  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  Election  Reform  Act  which  I 
have  outlined  above. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  on  all  in- 
terstate and  Federal  election  commit- 
tees would  be  to  require  them  to  disclose 
their  receipts  and  expenditures,  accord- 
ing to  uniform  regulations,  and  to  per- 
mit them  In  return  to  encourage  small 
contributions  with  the  Incentive  of  a  50 
percent  tax  credit.  The  effect  of  the 
legislation  on  State  and  local  committees 
would  be  to  encourage  them  to  make  sim- 
ilar disclosures  as  the  price  of  offering 
their  contributors  similar  tax  relief.  In 
this  regard,  I  might  note  that,  while  it 
would  be  imprudent,  and  possibly  uncon- 
stitutional, to  require  such  Intrastate 
committees  to  meet  Federal  standards, 
it  does  not  appear  inappropriate  to  ask 
voluntary  compliance  with  such  Federal 
disclosure  standards  as  a  prerequisite  for 
indirect  support  from  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  these  bills  will  be  considered  by 
two  separate  committees.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  be  evaluated  as 
a  single  proposal,  one  which  would  com- 
bine the  carrot  of  tax  relief  with  the 
stick  of  public  disclosure.  I  feel  that  this 
Is  the  best  way  to  begin  to  reform  cam- 
paign financing,  in  a  manner  which  both 
encourages  citizens  to  support  the  party 
of  their  choice,  and  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic will  know  what  Is  being  done. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  LEADERSHIP  AT 
A  HISTORIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boocsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ixmlslana? 

There  w«s  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOGQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  proud  of  the  President's 
performance  at  Punta  del  Este.  They 
are  proud  because  they  share  his  belief 
that  the  United  States  is  anxious  to  be 
full  partners  in  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  historic  conference  at  Punta  del 
Este  was  a  success.  I  believe  that  we 
will  build  on  the  trust,  good  will,  and 
understanding  achieved  among  the 
heads  of  state  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come. 

We  did  not  go  to  Punta  del  Este  as 
bankers  or  credit  counsellors — but  as 
friends  of  Latin  America,  committed  to 
their  strength  and  security  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

As  a  result,  I  think  there  is  greater 
awareness  of  our  resolve  to  work  as  part- 
ners and  to  be  responsible  and  trusted 
neighbors. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  our  Nation's  press 
agrees  that  this  conference  was  success- 
ful and  gives  credit  to  the  one  man — 
above  all  others — who  helped  to  make  it 
so:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  Insert  a 
random  sampling  of  these  editorials  In 
the  Record : 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Apr.  18,  1967] 

Selt-Help  in  Latin  Auckrica 

Success  of  the  latest  Inter-American  Con- 
ference at  Punta  del  Este  will  depend  on  fu- 
ture action  by  Latin  American  leaders. 

The  area's  presidents,  after  meeting  to- 
gether, always  have  promised  to  bring  about 
a  better  life  for  the  masses  of  Latin  Amer- 
icans. 

This  time,  spurred  by  the  dynamic  presi- 
dents of  Chile  and  Peru,  there  seems  to  be 
better  hope  of  forthcoming  economic  and 
political  reforms.  The  surface  soUdarlty  of 
the  presidents  at  the  conference,  barring 
Ecuador,  was  encouraging  There  was  an 
attitude  of  self  help. 

President  Johnson's  participation  was  lim- 
ited, comparatively.  He  had  few  financial 
gifts  to  proffer  at  this  meeting  because  the 
United  States  Senate  put  a  temporary  lock 
on  the  purse  strings.  This  had  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  Latin  American  nations  to  do 
more  active  planning.  This  was  good. 
While  the  United  States  can  help  these  na- 
tions develop,  through  financial  and  techni- 
cal aid.  there  are  limits  to  U.S.  Involvement. 

The  United  States  trade  volume  with  Eu- 
rope Is  enormous.  The  UJ3.  is  closer,  by  her- 
itage to  Europe.  The  cultural  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  often  are  formidable. 

President  Johnson  could  not  commit  this 
nation  to  significantly  increased  aid  In  dol- 
lars while  he  was  at  Punta  del  Este.  But 
latest  Alliance  for  Progress  reports  show  that 
economic  growth  In  Latin  America  barely 
has  been  keeping  pace  with  the  rising  pop- 
ulation. Before  the  United  States  thinks  of 
a  common  market  with  Latin  America,  be- 
fore larger  shares  of  U.S.  markets  are  con- 
ceded, there  must  be  much  stiffer  Internal 
reforms  In  Latin  American  countries. 

After  this  sixth  Punta  del  Este  confer- 
ence, the  oniis  for  action  la  squarely  on  those 
South  of  the  VB.  border. 

[Prom   the  Atlanta   Constitution,   Apr.   18, 
1967] 

Sdccxss  at  Punta  del  Estx 
The  Punta  del  Este  conference  of  Latin 
American  heads  of  state  was  a  success.  Its 
only  contention  came  as  a  result  of  President 
Johnson's  Inability  to  offer  specific  terms  of 
aid.    This   was   prevented  by  oongresslonal 


action  just  before  the  conference  began,  m 
moves  IrUtlated  by  Sen.  Pulbrlght. 

At  any  rate,  the  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  approved  a  declaration  of  pur- 
pose and  an  "action  program"  designed  to 
achieve  economic  integration — a  common 
market — for  the  Americas.  Bolivia  was  the 
only  nation  not  represented  at  the  meeting. 
The  presidents  proclaimed  "the  solidarity 
of  the  countries  they  represent  and  their 
decision  to  achieve  the  fullest  measure  the 
free,  Just  and  democratic  social  order  de- 
manded by  peoples  of  the  hemisphere." 

In  summary,  the  declaration  contained 
the  following  points: 

"Latin  America  will  create  a  common 
market.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  his  part,  declares  his  firm  sup. 
port  for  this  promising  Latin -American 
Initiative. 

"We  win  lay  the  physical  foundations  for 
Latin -American  economic  Integration 
through  multinational  projects  so  as  to  open 
the  way  for  the  movement  of  both  people 
and  goods  throughout  the  continent. 

"We  will  Join  In  efforts  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially Latin-American  trade  earnings. 
"We  win  modernize  the  living  conditions 
of  our  rural  populations,  raise  agricultural 
productivity  In  general  and  Increase  food 
production  for  the  benefit  of  both  LaUn 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"We  win  vigorously  promote  education 
for  development." 

If  this  program  can  be  carried  out,  pro- 
ductivity of  the  world's  fastest-growing 
population  can  be  Increased.  It  Is  slgnlfl. 
cant,  although  offered  substantial  American 
aid.  the  countries  have  agreed  to  do  so 
much  on  their  own.  In  fact,  the  conference 
ended  with  praise  for  Mr.  Johnson  for  not 
coming  with  promises  of  sackfuls  of  new 
money  and  pleading  instead  for  more  than 
lip  service  to  their  new  projects  of  economic 
Integration  and  help. 

Should  the  program  proceed,  Latin  Amer- 
ican economic  development  can  be  speeded 
up  by  years.  It  Is  yet  to  be  demonstrated, 
however,  how  programs  of  land  reform  and 
aid  for  the  masses  of  the  poor  will  be  ef- 
fected. Also  Is  evidence  of  a  strengthening 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  15,  1967] 
Mr.  Johnson  Steps  Lightly 

Inasmuch  as  he  Is  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Johnson  had  been  expected 
by  some  of  his  hosts  to  arrive  at  the  now 
ended  conference  of  the  presidents  of  Ameri- 
can republics  with  what  some  of  the  delega- 
tions described  as  sacks  full  of  money. 

He  did  not,  thanks  largely  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  refused 
to  give  him  what  amounted  to  a  check  for 
$1.5  bUllon.  Thus,  a  U.S.  President,  for  the 
first  time  at  any  economic  conference  in 
years,  left  not  one  dollar  behind  nor  even  the 
unconditional  promise  of  dollars  to  come. 
And  the  strange  part  of  It  Is.  Mr.  Johnson, 
formerly  at  least,  was  more  or  less  acclaimed 
for  It  by  the  other  presidents.  The  confer- 
ence had  been  bUled  as  Latin  America's  own. 
It  was  Just  that,  and,  If  most  presidents  were 
disappointed,  they  did  not  put  their  disap- 
pointment Into  words. 

There  was  some  dlagruntlement.  of  course, 
such  as  the  Ecuadorian  president's  not  en- 
tirely unjustified  complaint  that  the  United 
States,  now  spending  bUllons  In  Vietnam,  has 
done  more  for  Its  defeated  enemies  In  World 
War  II  than  for  Its  neighbors  and  allies  In 
this  hemisphere. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  was  firm.  The  criterion 
he  laid  down  was  both  new  and  stem.  The 
contributions  which  he  hopes  Congress  may 
authorize  In  the  future  wUl  not  be  niggardly, 
m  his  planning,  but  they  will  be  based  on 
tangible  performance  of  the  pledges  which 
the  other  governments  had  made  to  help 
themselves  and  to  institute  real,  rather  than 


showcase,    social    reforms,    especially    land 
reform. 

Mr.  Johnson  sounded  for  all  the  world  like 
a  rich  uncle  who  is  closely  watching  the  be- 
havior of  his  nephews.  This  could  have  been 
upsetting,  except  that  It  was  accepted  In  the 
spirit  In  which  It  was  meant.  The  Presi- 
dent's rhetoric  was  free-flowing,  but  he  was 
careful  to  predicate  his  promises  on  the  Con- 
gressional debates  to  come,  and,  since  the 
Latin  American  presidents  can  read  the 
Washington  dispatches,  too,  they  knew  ahead 
of  time  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  not  exactly  a 
favorite  of  Sen.  Pulbrlght's  committee. 

The  President  pledged  that.  If  the  Latin 
American  republics  create  the  conunon  mar- 
ket they  have  said  they  Intend  to  create,  he, 
In  turn.  wUl  ask  Congress  for  a  fund  to  ease 
their  transition  to  an  Integrated  economy. 
He  promised  to  ask  Congr^s  for  other  grants 
as  well — all  of  them  conditional — for  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  for  preferential  tariff 
advantages,  for  agricultural  and  health  pit>- 
grams,  for  education,  for  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
science  and  technology  foundation,  for  ex- 
ploring the  posslblllUes  for  the  peacefiU  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  for  establishing  AUlance 
for  Progress  Centers  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

Some  conference  observers  have  spoken  dis- 
appointedly of  the  absence  of  any  lUusions 
of  Immense  success. 

But  this  Is  good.  The  world  has  had 
enough  of  its  Uluslons  blasted.  The  confer- 
ence faced  some  of  the  harsh  realities  of  In- 
ternational life.    There  is  progress  in  that. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  17,  1967] 
Footnotes  to  Punta  del  E^sts 

After  a  fitful  campaign  of  several  years' 
duration,  In  which  there  were  more  defeats 
than  victories,  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  LaUn  America  returned  to 
Punta  del  Este  to  regroup. 

This  was  a  wartime  conference  of  allies, 
in  many  ways,  and  there  was  no  spirit  of 
defeatism  or  retreat  about  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  promising  new  tactics  were 
agreed  on  and  a  sense  of  comradeship  and 
confidence  was  generally  evident. 

The  mo6t  significant  element  In  that  spirit 
is  the  surging  determination  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  progressive  Latin  American  leaders 
that  their  people  shall  become  masters  of 
their  own  fates,  directors  of  their  own  des- 
tinies. This  common  purpose  may  mean 
infinitely  more,  at  this  point,  than  a  com- 
mon market. 

President  Johnson's  sympathetic  state- 
ments during  the  conference  and  his  prac- 
tice of  the  pragmatic,  personal  diplomacy 
at  which  he  Is  expert  refiected  a  successfvU 
effort  by  the  VS.  to  re-ldentlfy  with  that 
purpose. 

He  and  the  other  Presidents  now  know 
each  other  somewhat  better  and  there  is 
renewed  hope  that  they  may  understand 
each  other  better.  The  U.S.,  even  with  a 
limited  aid  commitment  to  Latin  America, 
cannot  play  down  its  economic  influence  in 
the  region — its  huge  Investments  and  the 
export  markets  it  now  fiunlshes  are  too 
great — but  the  influence  can  be  used  far 
more  constructively  and  creatively. 

In  the  years  since  the  first  Punta  del  Este 
conference,  great  gulfs  opened  up  between 
promises  and  performance,  between  Pres- 
idents and  peasants.  Most  of  them  are  still 
widening  otday.  The  contribution  of  the 
second  Punta  del  Este  conference  will  be 
measured  by  its  success  or  failure  in  bridg- 
ing them.  It  is  much  too  early  to  assert 
that  we  have  made  a  real  breakthrough  In 
the  basic  war  between  the  "haves"  and  "have- 
nots"  of  this  continent. 


[Prom  the  Louisville.  Ky..  Courier  Journal, 
Apr.  17.  1967] 
Pttnta  del  Este  Tdsnkd  Out  Well 
Surprisingly,  given  the  context  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  conference  at  Pimta  del  Este  has 
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tume<l  out  well.  The  Senate  may  even  have 
done  President  Johnson  a  favor  by  showing 
his  fellow  delegates  that  our  governmental 
theory  of  checks  and  balances  really  worlu. 

The  declaraUon  of  alms  that  crowned  the 
conference  Is  an  Inspiring  one,  even  If  It  does 
to  some  extent  reiterate  the  unfilled  prom- 
Ises  of  prevloxu  gatherings.  And  although 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
refused  to  approve  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for 
the  President  to  promise  his  colleagues  of 
Latin  America,  this  doee  not  mean  that  the 
senators  will  refuse  to  go  along  with  his 
moderate  pledges  to  secure  aid  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  conference. 

Indeed,  these  objectives  are  what  the  com- 
mittee has  been  \irglng  as  applicable  to  all 
recipients  of  foreign  aid.  They  embody  a 
wllllngnees  at  least  to  aim  for  more  self- 
suAclency,  wider  trade,  Improved  education, 
health  and  housing.  With  all  of  these  things 
the  committee  In  general  and  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  In  particular,  have  usually  been  In 
sympathy.  It  has  been  the  seeming  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  negotiators  to  In- 
sist on  them  that  the  committee  has  crit- 
icized in  the  past. 

While  most  of  the  goals,  particularly  the 
idea  of  a  common  market,  must  be  far  in 
the  future,  this  conference  seemed  to  ex- 
press a  common  purpose  and  a  note  of  uni- 
fied aspiration  that  bodes  well.  If  the  nar- 
row nationalisms  of  the  past  can  be  merged 
In  some  unified  effort  for  the  future,  then 
the  United  States  not  only  should  but  must 
furnish  all  the  material  aid  and  moral  sup- 
port it  can  to  help  it  succeed. 

(Fran  the  Hartford  Courant,  Apr.  16,  1967] 
liATiK  Amxkican  Hopes 

President  Johnson's  statement  that  he  left 
the  conference  of  American  Presidents  at 
Punta  del  Este  "In  good  heart"  happily  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  more  than  diplomatic  rhet- 
oric. Even  before  he  went  to  Uruguay  last 
week,  statistics  showed  that  considerable 
progress  in  economic  development  and  gen- 
eral living  conditions  has  been  achieved  since 
the  historic  beginnings  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  six  years  ago. 

Now,  in  a  declaration  that  Is  Intended  as  a 
blueprint  for  further  advances.  Latin  Ameri- 
can heads  of  state  envision  a  ccxnmon  market 
In  1985,  and  Important  self-help  programs 
In  further  economic  Integration,  in  educa- 
tion, health  and  technological  exchange.  If 
not  much  time  was  spent  on  social  reform 
directly.  President  Johnson  apparently  sees 
this  phase  of  the  Alianza  dream  prospering 
aj  the  economic  situation  prospers.  In  all 
events,  he  reminds  that  economic  and  social 
development  Is  a  task  not  for  sprinters  but 
for  long-distance  runners — not  to  the  swtft 
but  the  strong.  And  he  never  said  a  truer 
word  In  optimism  or  in  caution. 

But  what  seems  extremely  encouraging 
about  not  only  the  conference  but  the  over- 
all picture  was  the  almost  fierce  pride  of  self- 
dep>endence  that  ran  through  the  sessions. 
The  Presidents  ended  by  praising  Mr.  John- 
son for  not  coming  to  Punta  del  Este  with 
sackfuls  of  money,  and  for  pleading  Instead 
for  more  than  lip  service  to  new  projects  for 
self-help.  Small  Ecuador  doee  not  feel  quite 
the  same  way.  as  its  interim  President,  Otto 
Aroeemena  Oomez,  heatedly  pointed  out. 
But  as  for  the  rest,  the  tenor  of  their  discus- 
sions was  for  mutual  cooperation  and  self- 
aid.  And  since  this  was  a  point  on  which 
Ck>ngres8  had  been  plainly  concerned  before 
Mr.  Johnson  went  to  Uruguay,  such  deter- 
mination not  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the 
United  States  is  as  encouraging  as  It  Is  In- 
trinsically Important. 

As  always,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  will  be 
In  the  eating — quite  literally  better  eating 
for  the  people  of  Latin  America,  among  other 
things.  One  may  especially  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  correct  In  feeling  that  social 
reform — one  of  the  two  chief  alms  of  the 
Alianza — will  somehow  go  band  In  hand  with 


economic  advance.  Actually,  more  concrete 
thought  will  have  to  be  given  to  this  matter 
eventually.  But  by  and  large  the  P\mta  del 
Este  sessions  at  the  moment  appear  to  merit 
Mr.  Johnson's  description  of  being  "extremely 
valuable." 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 
Apr.  18,  1967J 

BfiLKSTONX   IN  UaUOtTAT 

The  summit  meeting  at  Punta  del  Bate  in 
Uruguay  was  not  the  imquallfled  success 
hoped  for  by  some  optimists.  Yet  it  certainly 
was  no  failure. 

Agreement  by  leaders  of  18  Latin-Amer- 
ican nations  to  establish  a  Common  Market 
In  the  area,  and  to  work  more  closely  to- 
gether to  achieve  other  Joint  social  and 
economic  progress,  was  undeniably  an  event 
of  historic  importance. 

Refusal  by  Ecuador  to  sign  the  pledge  of 
mutual  cooperation  toward  these  goals 
dramatized  an  undercurrent  of  South  Amer- 
ican dissatisfaction  with  the  United  States 
role.  Many  delegates  privately  agreed — and 
with  good  reason — that  the  U.  S.  has  woe- 
f\illy  ignored  their  need  for  massive  aid, 
and  even  at  the  conference  failed  to  pledge 
them  the  assistance  they  will  require. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  nation  also  failed 
to  get  all  it  wanted.  This  final  Joint  declara- 
tion contained  no  reference  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  this  hemisphere.  The  U.  S. 
also  originally  had  urged  that  the  long- 
sought  Latin  American  Common  Market  be 
speeded  to  become  operative  within  10  years, 
instead  of  the  1986  target  date  fixed  at  the 
summit  meeting. 

Despite  the  disappointing  behind-the- 
scenes  compromises,  and  the  open  criticism 
of  the  U.  S.  expressed  by  Eciiador,  the  con- 
ference ended  in  a  general  show  of  harmony. 
This  In  itself  was  a  remarkable  achievement, 
considering  vast  differences  and  the  Intense 
nationalism  that  have  kept  Latin-America 
divided  so  long. 

What  will  coma  of  the  stmunlt  meeting 
remains  to  be  seen.  At  best,  as  President 
Johnson  pointed  out,  the  long  and  difficult 
road  to  hemispheric  unity  is  one  that  will 
require  the  stamina  and  dedication  of  long- 
distance runners. 

All  concerned  will  have  to  prove  In  acta 
which  will  be  dlAcult  that  their  pledges  are 
not  mere  words.  For  our  part,  the  U.  S. 
must  begin  to  show  in  more  tangible  ways 
that  It  realizes  the  tremendous  Importance 
of  the  task. 

If  all  work  together,  the  fine  words  pro- 
claimed at  Punta  del  Este  can  be  translated 
into  reality.  It  is  the  goal  of  hemispheric 
cooperation  originally  envisioned  by  the 
great  South  American  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar,  and  it  Is  a  goal  worth  many 
sacrifices. 

A  spread  of  Cuba's  communism  could  b« 
the  price  of  failure. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Apr.  17,  1967) 
A  N«w  TAXxrr  Ststmc 

President  Johnson  has  pledged  as  em- 
phatically as  he  possibly  could  at  the  Punta 
del  Este  summit  conference  that  the  U.S.  will 
strive  to  gain  worldwide  tariff  concessions 
for  developing  nations. 

Mr.  Johnson  couldn't  have  addressed  a 
more  appreciative  forum.  The  depth  of  the 
prosperity  gap  In  Latin  America  has  few 
rivals  except  in  the  most  dlstresed  comers 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa.  The  leaders 
who  listened  to  the  President  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  latest  international  trade 
flgtires  that  show  how  the  poor  nations  are 
getting  a  smaller  and  smaller  slice  of  world 
trade. 

Major  revisions  of  tariff  policies  among  the 
advanced  industrial  nations  is  of  the  utmost 
urgency.  Projections  of  a  decade  ago  by  eco- 
nomic commissions  and  {lanels  of  trade  ex- 
perts, figuring  the  development  rate  among 
poor  nations,  were  much  to  optimistic.    Na- 


tional economies,  notably  in  South  America, 
have  been  hopelessly  outdistanced  by  the 
sharply  increased  birth  rate.  Food  produc- 
tion, rather  than  booming  as  was  expected 
under  the  stimulus  of  aid,  has  Isgged. 

There  should  be  no  illusions  that  a  whole 
new  system  of  tariffs  among  advanced  na- 
tions will  change  aU  this.  But  a  handful 
of  Industrial  nations,  with  a  small  fraction 
of  the  world's  population  which  consvunes 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  output,  must 
face  up  more  squarely  than  heretofore  to  the 
moral  overtones  of  international  trade  talks. 

This  Imbalance  in  wealth  need  not  forever 
worsen.  Most  obviously,  poor  commodity- 
producing  nations  should  be  spared  sharp 
price  declines  for  their  exports.  If  produc- 
tion cutbacks  are  the  answer,  then  Impover- 
ished countries  with  fledging  industries  need 
markets  In  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe. 
Perhaps  Australia  offers  a  shining  example 
of  a  more  liberal  trade  policy  over  the  Ira- 
port  of  semimanufactured  products  of  de- 
veloping nations. 

Progress  elsewhere  will  come  when  a  halt 
Is  called  to  the  footdragging  over  Slmsy  ques- 
tions like:  "What  is  a  developing  country?" 
Hopefully,  President  Johnson's  call  for  ac- 
tion at  Punta  del  Este  will  put  aside  unrea- 
sonable cautions  over  trade  concessions  to 
underdeveloped  countries. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CHRISTIAN 
A.  HERTER 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con^nt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  our  colleague.  Bill 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  led  the  tributes 
paid  to  our  late  distinguished  colleague 
in  this  House,  Christian  A.  Herter.  At 
that  time,  I  was  unable  to  add  my  pndse 
of  this  most  distinguished  American  who 
served  his  State  and  our  Nation  in  many 
responsible  posts  in  public  service,  cul- 
minating with  his  appointment  by  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

For  50  years,  Christian  Herter  gave  of 
his  energies  and  talents  In  the  service 
of  our  country,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
known  him  emd  to  have  shared  his 
friendship.  Even  after  his  tenure  as 
Secretary  of  State.  1959-61,  imder  F'resl- 
dent  Eisenhower,  Christian  Herter  once 
more  answered  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's call  to  serve  again,  this  time  as 
our  Nation's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  He  woilced  dili- 
gently and  with  dedication  to  make  our 
current  Kennedy  round  negotiations  in 
Geneva  a  success,  and  our  country  Is  In- 
deed In  his  debt. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was 
Christian  Herter  and  the  late  Will  Clay- 
ton who  Joined  together  in  early  1962  to 
write  a  proposed  liberalized  trade  policy 
for  our  country — a  policy  that  was  out- 
ward looking  and  progressive — and  a 
policy  which  was  carried  forward  with 
the  enactment  that  year  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  was  an  honor 
for  me  to  work  with  Secretary  Herter 
and  Will  Clayton  to  help  engender  con- 
gressional and  public  support  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act;  they 


contributed  immeasurably  to  the  success 
of  the  hearings  on  our  Nation's  economic 
and  trade  policies  which  I  directed  in 
December  1961,  as  chairman  of  the 
House-Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy. 

Secretary  Herter  always  evinced  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  our  allies,  and 
he  gave  of  his  time  and  his  energy  and 
his  full  talents  to  the  advancement  of 
our  Nation.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
attach^  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
Berlin  in  1916-17  until  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  American  delegation  to  the  peace 
negotiations  at  Versailles.  Later  he  was 
an  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover  for  5  years.  For  12  years 
he  was  a  noted  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature,  and  for  the 
last  4  years  of  his  service,  he  wsis  speaker 
of  the  house.  For  10  years,  from  1943 
to  1953,  he  represented  his  district  and 
State  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  he  brought  honor  and 
credit  to  this  body  by  his  good  works 
here.  Following  his  service  with  us,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  his  own  State 
of  Massachusets  and  served  until  1957. 
Then  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
him  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Two 
years  later,  he  succeeded  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State,  where 
he  served  admirably  and  well. 

With  men  of  the  caliber,  dedication, 
and  wisdom  of  Secretary  Herter,  re- 
gardless of  which  political  party  they 
profess,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
soldier  In  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
I  am  proud  to  salute  him  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  really  chosen.  I 
believe  that  Christian  Herter  answered 
every  call  to  serve  his  country,  and  he 
was  one  of  those  "chosen"  to  achieve 
progress  for  the  United  States.  We  all 
are  In  his  debt,  and  this  House  and  this 
Nation  are  finer  places  because  he  dwelt 
among  us  for  so  many  years.  May  God 
rest  his  soul  and  care  for  his  family. 


PITTSBURGH  IN  TRANSIT 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvsuila  [Mr.  MoorheadI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  smd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
days  this  week,  more  than  1,000  urban 
transportation  experts  from  seven  States 
and  25  foreign  countries  met  In  my  home 
city  of  Pittsburgh  at  the  second  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Urban  Trans- 
portation. 

The  Pittsburgh  Industrialists  who  im- 
derwrote  the  $185,000  cost  of  the  confer- 
ence brought  the  experts  in  to  guide 
them  in  their  plan  to  make  Pittsburgh 
the  "transit  capital  of  the  world." 

The  implications  for  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Nation  of  this  plan  were  pointed  out 
In  an  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  of  April  18.  1967.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the  edito- 
rial at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 


PrrrsBtmoH  m  Transtt 

Major  American  dtles  are  strangling  as 
vehicular  congestion  grows.  Traffic  planners 
grapple  desperately  with  the  problem,  but 
their  "solutions"  are  palliatives  which  serve 
only  to  delay  the  crisis.  It  would  seem  ther« 
Is  only  one  way  out  of  the  metropolitan 
morass — an  efficient  system  of  urban  trans- 
portation. 

HappUy,  Pittsburgh  Industrialists  and 
business  executives  are  aware  of  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  and  are  preparing  to  take 
energetic  action  to  meet  it.  The  Second 
International  Conference  on  Urban  Trans- 
portation, now  being  held  here,  will  explore 
the  complex  problems  of  mass  transit.  As 
in  earnest  of  their  deep  Interest  in  the  pos- 
sibUlties  of  providing  rapid  transit  for  densely 
populated  urban  areas,  local  Industries  have 
allocated  9186,000  to  imderwrlte  the  confer- 
ence. 

More  than  1,000  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  wUl  hear  leading  authorities  In  the 
field  of  urban  transportation  dlscxiss  the  sub- 
ject in  aU  its  aspects.  Engineers  will  present 
plans  for  improved  rapid  transit  systems. 
Bankers  and  economists  will  probe  the 
mysteries  of  their  financing  and  organization. 

Pittsburgh  Industrialists  concerned  with 
urban  transportation  cannot  be  accused  of 
timidity.  Their  alms  is  simply  to  make  Pitts- 
burgh the  "Transit  Capital  of  the  World." 
It  might  be  objected  that  the  antiquated 
mass  transit  system  of  this  city  could  prove 
an  Insuperable  barrier  to  the  achievement  of 
supremacy  in  this  field.  But  the  group  of 
industrialists  sponsoring  the  ambitious  pro- 
gram regard  this  circumstance  as  a  chal- 
lenge. They  will  be  able  to  fashion  a  modern 
super-efficient  rapid  transit  system  without 
being  hobbled  by  the  necessity  of  bxiUdlng 
on  an  existing  system. 

The  creation  of  a  modern  system  here 
would  be  the  primary  step  to  establishing 
Pittsburgh  as  the  world's  foremost  producer 
of  n^id  transit  equipment  and  hardware. 
Needless  to  say,  the  economic  benefits  to 
Plttsburghers  would  be  Incalculable.  Pitts- 
burgh would  reassert  Its  leadership  In  heavy 
Industry.  District  biislnesses  and  Industrial 
workers  would  reap  huge  rewards  In  the  form 
of  p>rofite  and  wages. 

Perhaps  the  most  grateful  beneficiary  of 
such  a  plan  would  be  the  weary  commuter. 
After  all,  the  primary  objective  of  any 
modem  transit  plan  should  be  to  make  his 
Journey  to  and  from  work  as  speedy  and 
pleasant  as  possible.  Frederick  J.  Close, 
program  chairman  and  board  chairman  ot 
Alcoa,  has  put  the  matter  very  simply:  "If 
we  can't  figure  out  the  easiest  way  to  get  to 
and  from  home,  to  and  from  school,  or  what- 
ever, it's  a  sad  oommentary  on  the  human 
being." 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BAiuucrr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrtmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Subcommittee  oa  Housing  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency were  most  pleased  to  be  able  to 
enact  into  law  a  new  FHA  program  to 
encourage  homeownershlp  by  low-income 
families  by  providing  a  long  term  loan 
at  a  3 -percent  Interest  rate  to  nonprofit 
corporations  to  provide  these  families 
with  rehabilitated  sales  housing. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   author  and  chief 


architect  of  this  program  which  has  so 
much  potential  to  help  our  poor  families 
with  their  housing  problems  Is  our  re- 
spected colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
St.  Louis.  Congresswoman  Leonor  K. 
Sttilivan.  She  deserves  the  lion's  share 
of  the  credit  for  this  excellent  new  pro- 
gram and,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  describing  the  new  program  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  role  in  its  SM^iievement 
by  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Morris  which  appeared 
in  the  Simday  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia 
on  April  16: 
United  States  Helps  Low-Imcoue  Famtt.tes 

To  BlJT    HOTTBXS 

(By  Hugh  L.  Morris) 

Washington. — The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration has  put  Into  effect  a  key  part 
of  President  Johnson's  program  to  determine 
if  low-income  families  have  the  desire  and 
the  ability  to  buy  standard  homes  and  to 
keep  them  in  good  shape. 

Under  the  plan,  families  with  Incomes  low 
enough  to  make  them  eligible  for  public 
housing  may  be  helped  to  buy  slngle-famUy 
homes  which  have  been  rehabilitated  up  to 
minimum  local  code  conditions  for  safety 
and  soundness. 

Prices  of  the  re-done  homes  will  be  kept 
within  reach  of  the  families  through  the  help 
of  non-profit  organizations  such  as  churches 
and  labor  unions  and  with  Federal  mortgage 
money  made  available  at  subsidized  Interest 
rates. 

Technically,  the  program  is  called  FHA 
Section  221(h).  and  unofficially  It  Is  known 
as  the  Sullivan  plan  because  it  was  Intro- 
duced as  legislation  last  year  by  Rep.  Leonor 
Sullivan  (D-Mo),  a  member  of  the  housing 
subcommittee. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  said  the  program  had  been 
successfully  tried  in  St.  Louis  and  held  great 
promise  for  achieving  in  aU  cities  the  joint 
objectives  of  rebuUdlng  bUghted  residential 
areas  and  providing  standard  bousing  for 
I>oor  famlUes. 

While  the  Administration  wavered  between 
opposition  and  lukewarm  endorsement,  Mrs. 
SuUlvan  sold  Congress  on  the  plan  and  It 
became  part  of  the  1966  bousing  law. 

Still  the  Administration  balked  over  using 
the  program  because  It  Involved  a  subsidized 
interest  rate,  but  It  was  put  Into  effect  within 
a  week  after  the  President  announced  it  as 
part  of  a  'low-Income  housing-ownership 
pUot  program." 

"For  many  American  families  home  owner- 
ship Is  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  of 
commitment  to  community  life,"  President 
Johnson  said.  "Some  families  with  low  but 
steady  Incomes  have  become  the  owners  td 
decent,  modest  homes. 

"Their  weU-maintalned  homes  are  often 
In  the  midst  of  slum  areas.  They  are  fre- 
quently surrounded  by  substandard  homes 
owned  by  absentee  landlords,  where  poor 
families  pay  rent  In  amounts  much  higher 
than  would  have  been  required  for  owner- 
ship of  a  modest  home." 

Here  Is  where  the  Sullivan  plan  fits  in. 

The  program  is  Intended  to  encourage  re- 
habUltatlon  of  housing  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies In  stable  neighborhoods  or  to  assist  in 
the  Improvement  of  a  neighborhood  through 
rehabilitation  in  order  to  create  a  stable 
environment. 

Nonprofit  Bp>onsors  such  as  churches  and 
labor  unions  may  obtain  a  direct  Federal 
loan  at  8  percent  interest  to  buy  and  reha- 
bilitate enough  dwellings  to  make  an  Impact 
on  the  area — at  least  five  reasonably  close  to 
each  other. 

When  they  have  been  renovated,  they  wlU 
be  resold  to  families  who  have  Incomes  with- 
in the  public  housing  range  but  are  accepta- 
ble credit  risks. 

In  its  regulations,  FHA  spelled  out  that 
the  famlUes  must  "have  acceptable  credit 
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characteristics  evidencing  satisfactory  credit 
behavior  and  the  ability  to  manage  Income." 

In  making  this  determination,  FHA  said, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  guid- 
ance which  will  be  provided  by  the  nonprofit 
sponsor  and  to  recent  evidences  of  Improve- 
ment from  marglnta  credit  patterns  of  the 
past. 

The  family  must  put  up  at  least  $200,  all 
of  which  can  be  applied  In  payment  of  settle- 
ment costs.  The  mortgage  will  be  a  govern- 
ment loan  at  3  per  cent  Interest  without  an 
PHA  mortgage  Insurance  premlimi,  which 
will  reduce  monthly  payments  about  one- 
fourth  below  what  they  would  be  on  an  PHA- 
Insured  mortgage  at  6  percent. 

If  the  family  cannot  afford  to  keep  the 
hotise.  It  can  be  sold  to  another  qualified 
family  at  the  subsidized  rate  or  to  any  buyer 
on  regular  mortgage  terms. 


CHAIRMAN     PATMAN     ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL  HOUSINa  CONFERENCE 

Mr.    RARICK.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barritt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BARRETT.     Mr.   Speaker,    last 
week,  the  National  Housing  Conference 
met   in   Washington    and    once    again 
dramatized  the  need  for  greater  efforts 
to  meet  the  Great  Society's  goals  in  hous- 
ing and  urban  and  rural  development. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  this 
event  was  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  Wright  Patman.  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Patman's  remarks  are  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  country's  fall- 
ings and  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
housing  during  1966. 

In  his  usual  forthright  manner,  Mr. 
Patman  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
mistaken  monetary  policies  drastically 
curtailed  the  construction  of  needed 
housing  in  the  past  year.  As  Mr.  Pat- 
man notes,  new  housing  starts  dropped 
to  1.2  million  in  1966  at  a  time  when  the 
country  required  a  minimum  of  2  mil- 
lion new  units  Just  to  keep  up  with  cur- 
rent demand. 

Our  colleague  from  Texas  correctly 
places  the  blame  for  this  slowdown  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  high  interest, 
tight  money  policies. 

Mr.  Patman's  speech  clearly  established 
the  need  for  the  Nation  to  get  on  with 
its  housing  and  its  development  programs 
in  both  the  urban  and  rural  areas.  In 
unmistakable  terms,  he  calls  for  greater 
effort  to  upgrade  all  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Mr.  Patman's 
speech  in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues : 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Wbight  Patman,  Chaix- 
MAN.  House  Bankino  and  Cttrrknct  Com- 
Mi'i-i'u,  TO  tkk  National  Hocbinc  Conttr- 
ENCK,  Washincton,  D.C,  April  9,  1987 
Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  happy  to  be  back  speaking  to  your  fine 
group  again  this  year. 

Last  year,  when  I  met  with  you  at  this 
same  conference,  the  housing  Industry  was 
Just  beginning  to  feel  the  squeeze  of  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates.  At  the  time, 
I  warned  you  that  the  Pederal  Reserve's 
squeeze  would  put  the  entire  housing  Indus- 
try through  one  of  the  moat  severe  crises  It 
had  ever  faced. 


You  people  know  very  weU  what  happened 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  By  the 
end  of  December,  new  housing  starts  had 
dropped  to  1.2  million,  the  lowest  level  since 
1957.  This  was  300.000  housing  starte  below 
the  1965  figures.  And  all  of  these  drops 
came  at  a  time  when  we  needed  at  least  two 
million  new  starts  in  1966  Just  to  keep  up 
with  the  current  demand. 

It  will  be  years  before  we  know  Just  how 
much  damage  the  Pederal  Reserve  did  to  the 
future  of  housing,  urban  development,  and 
rural  development  in  1966.  Today,  luckily, 
we  meet  at  a  happier  time  with  interest 
rates  on  their  way  down  and  with  the  supply 
of  money  Increasing. 

Yes,  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  has  be- 
latedly recognized  that  it  made  a  most 
grievous  error  on  December  6.  1965,  when  it 
raised  Interest  rates  37 'j  %.  It  Is  at  long  last 
trying  to  correct  its  mistakes.  In  the  process. 
of  course,  the  Board  and  some  of  its  propa- 
gandists are  attempting  to  re-wrlte  tilstory. 
They  are  attempting  to  hide  the  mistakes  of 
that  Infamous  day — December  6,  1965 — and 
appear  as  the  low  Interest  heroes  of  1967. 

This  Is  the  same  old  process  that  we  have 
been  going  through  ever  since  1951,  when 
William  McChesney  Martin  took  over  as 
chairman  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board.  The 
cycle  is  the  same — the  Federal  Reserve 
tightens  money,  raises  Interest  rates,  vmtll 
the  economy  skids  Into  a  recession  or  a 
depression.  Then,  long  after  the  damage  Is 
done,  they  scurry  around,  cleaning  up  their 
mistakes,  and  finally  lowering  interest  rates. 
During  Martin's  term,  this  up  and  down 
process  has  cost  the  American  people  at  least 
$200  billion  in  excess  Interest  charges. 

Before  they  recognized  their  mlsUkes  this 
time,  they  caused  a  severe  recession  in  the 
hovislng  Industry,  and  a  slightly  lesser  down- 
turn In  the  automobile  Industry.  Other 
areas  of  the  economy  were  weakened  by  this 
same  high  Interest,  tight  money  policy  and 
It  will  be  some  time  before  we  know  Just  what 
damage  the  Pederal  Reserve  did  to  the 
economy. 

In  many  ways,  the  Pederal  Reserve  outdid 
Itself  in  1966.  It  actually  brought  on  reces- 
sions in  parts  of  the  economy  at  a  time  when 
we  were  In  an  almost  full-scale  war  In  South- 
east Asia.  Now,  I  am  no  admirer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  but  I  am  amazed  at  their  abil- 
ity to  cause  recessions  in  a  war-time  econ- 
omy. It  proves  that  the  Pederal  Reserve  can 
cause  recession  and  depression,  at  any  time, 
at  any  place,  and  under  any  circumstances. 
Nothing  stops  them — not  even  a  war. 

I  know  that  those  of  you  Interested  In  good 
housing  and  redevelopment  projects  feel 
easier  today  as  a  result  of  the  prospect  for 
lower  Interest  rates.  But,  how  long  will  It  be 
before  you  are  placed  in  the  high  Interest 
wringer  again?  The  Pederal  Reserve  has — 
through  its  seized  Independence — the  power 
to  do  that  at  any  time  and  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  your  Industry  will  be  put  Into  an- 
other tallspln  at  some  future  date. 

So  long  as  we  have  a  Pederal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem operating  Independently  of  the  pwllcles 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Administration,  the 
housing  Industry  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
economy  wUl  be  facing  Instability  and  con- 
stant ups  and  downs.  Only  basic  reform  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  would 
make  it  resp>on8lve  to  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives,  will  cure  the  situa- 
tion. With  the  memory  of  1966  so  fresh,  I 
hope  sincerely  that  this  conference  will  speak 
out  for  this  type  of  reform.  This  Is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  be  assured  of  constant, 
stable  progress  in  the  housing  field. 

And  as  this  group  knows,  progress  In  the 
housing  field  has  been  all  too  slow.  Thirty 
years  ago.  President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
In  his  second  Inaugural  address,  said  that 
one-third  of  the  nation  was  Ill-housed. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  and  enacted  all  types  of  housing  pro- 
grams. Yet,  we  stlU  have  at  least  one-fourth 
of  this  Nation  Inadequately  housed. 


We  are  not  moving  fast  enough  to  wipe 
out  city  slums  and  to  redevelop  the  rural 
areas  of  this  great  Nation.  The  lag  In  our 
housing  and  development  programs  can  be 
traced  In  large  part  to  the  stagnating  Influ- 
ences of  the  Pederal  Reserve  System.  Each 
period  of  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates 
has  slowed  housing  construction,  creating 
more  and  more  shortages,  and  more  and  more 
slums.  During  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion, we  faced  three  long  periods  of  stagna- 
tion created  by  the  Pederal  Reserve,  and 
again  In  1966,  we  suffered  through  a  major 
slowdown  brought  on  by  misguided  monetary 
policies. 

The  Pederal  Reserve  System,  as  it  has  been 
operating  over  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  cost 
this  country  bllUons  and  billions  of  dollars 
In  lost  resources.  The  country  has  paid  a 
tremendous  price  so  that  the  bankers  could 
have  a  Pederal  Reserve  System  to  their  liking. 

I  commend  groups  like  yours  for  making 
great  efforts  to  bring  adequate  and  decent 
housing  to  all  Americans.  Your  efforts  have 
been  Invaluable  In  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  this  field  since  the  New  Deal  days. 
It  la  Just  too  bad  that  you  have  not  had  the 
cooperation  which  you  deserve  from  the  man- 
agers of  our  monetary  policies.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  Congress  has  allowed  the  Pederal 
Reserve  to  seize  its  Independence  and  has 
failed  to  accept  Its  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  monetary  policy. 

Too  often,  the  Congress  has  given  the 
country  great  housing  programs,  wonderful 
lu-ban  and  rural  development  projects,  only 
to  aUow  the  Pederal  Reserve  to  take  It  all 
away  with  some  stupid  monetary  decision 
demanded  by  the  banking  community. 
That's  what  happened  on  December  6,  1965, 

So,  my  friends,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
today  with  great  and  glorious  hopes  for  the 
future  of  housing  programs.  But  that  would 
be  misleading,  for  you  know  as  I  do,  that 
these  hopes  are  as  tenuous  as  the  whims  of 
the  handful  of  banker-oriented  people  in 
the  Pederal  Reserve  System. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  facts.  Under  our 
ciorrent  monetary  system,  William  McChes- 
ney Martin  has  much  more  to  say  about 
housing  than  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Robert  C.  Weaver.  We 
have  reached  a  sorry  state  where  all  of  our 
great  national  programs  apparently  must  go 
hat  In  hand,  to  the  money  managers  at  the 
Pederal  Reserve.  Of  course,  this  Is  contrary 
to  the  law,  but  this  Is  the  result  of  allowing 
the  Pederal  Reserve  to  seize  Its  so-called 
"Independence ". 

Despite  the  severe  handicaps  created  by 
the  uneven  tempK)  of  monetary  policy,  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  housing  field 
In  the  last  few  years.  I  think  that  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol  can  take  pride  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  housing  and  development 
needs  of  the  country. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  deeply  aware  of  our  housing  and 
urban  development  needs.  The  Housing  Acts 
of  1966  and  1966  clearly  Illustrate  tills  fact. 
The  1965  Housing  Act  created  a  niunber 
of  new  programs.  These  Include  the  rent 
supplement  program  which  will  add  to  our 
efforts  to  provide  decent  hovulng  for  low 
Income  families — and  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  this  program  Is  designed  to 
add  to  our  present  efforts,  not  to  supplant 
them  in  any  way.  The  response  from  private 
groups  which  have  applied  under  this  pro- 
gram has  been  most  encouraging  and  in  the 
years  ahead  many  low  Income  families  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  law. 

The  1966  Act  also  Inaugxirated  a  greatly- 
needed  program  of  matching  grants  to  com- 
munities to  meet  basic  water  and  sewer 
needs.  Already  a  huge  backlog  of  applica- 
tions from  thoTisands  of  communltlee,  large 
and  small,  throughout  the  country  has  built 
up  attesting  to  the  urgent  need  for  aid  In 
this  field. 


The  1966  Act  also  carried  the  largest  au- 
thorization ever  made  for  urban  renewal 
grants  and  funds  to  carry  other  programs 
for  a  four  year  period. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  enacted  landmark 
legislation  in  the  Model  Cities  Act.  This  far- 
reaching  and  imaginative  approach  to  com- 
munity problems  Is  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious efforts  ever  undertaken  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  towns  and  cities.  Its  enact- 
ment Involved  many  months  of  hard  work  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  by  the  Congress.  The  Administration 
has  requested  the  full  $400  million  author- 
ized for  this  program  and  with  those  funds 
we  can  break  new  ground  in  combatting 
blight  and  unprovlng  the  livee  of  our  people. 

The  1966  Act  also  made  a  major  change  In 
the  low  rent  housing  program,  by  authorizing 
the  lease  or  pvirchase  of  private  dwellings 
for  use  as  low  rent  housing.  The  fiexlblllty 
thus  given  to  the  public  housing  program 
represents  a  challenge  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities to  make  the  most  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  provide  additional  tMuslng  for  the 
underprivileged. 

The  New  Towns  concept  embodied  In  the 
1966  Act  Is  of  vital  Importance.  This  part 
of  the  Act  may  give  us  a  new  push  towards  a 
really  meaningful  development  program  in 
rural  areas. 

Taken  together,  these  two  bills  make  the 
89tb  Congress  one  of  the  most  important  In 
our  history  In  the  field  of  housing  and  urban 
development. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  these  accomplish- 
ments should  go  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
BUI  Barrett,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee.  Bill  worked  long  and  hard 
on  these  bUls  and  did  a  magnificent  Job. 
Next  week.  Mr.  Barrett's  Subcommittee  will 
open  hearings  on  the  Housing  BUI  for  the 
90th  Congress,  H.R.  8068,  which  I  know  is  of 
great  Interest  to  all  of  you  here. 

In  the  present  year,  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  new  programs  is  likely  to  be  less 
controversial  whUe  some  of  the  really  tough 
battles  will  shift  to  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess and  the  fight  to  get  full  funding  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  89th  Congress. 

Por  well  over  three  decades,  the  National 
Housing  Conference  has  been  a  vital  force 
in  the  efforts  to  get  the  housing  legislation 
our  country  needs  and  your  support  will  be 
needed  this  year  as  greatly  as  ever.  It  would 
Indeed  be  a  tragedy  If  the  great  new  pro- 
grams we  have  put  on  the  statute  books  are 
rendered  impotent  through  failure  to  fund 
them  adequately. 

The  fight  for  funds  is  never  easy  In  light 
of  the  heavy  competition  for  available  money. 
Unfortunately,  the  enemies  of  these  great 
housing  programs  are  always  coming  up  with 
some  new  scheme  to  block  proper  financing. 

Currently,  we  have  the  Republican- 
hatched  scheme  of  sending  huge  blocks  of 
Federal  tax  money  back  to  the  states.  The 
Republican  leaders  are  wildly  beating  the 
drimu  for  this  plan,  apparently  In  hopes  of 
currying  political  favor  with  some  Governors 
and  local  political  machines. 

The  GOP  Is  very  vague  about  the  plan,  but 
figures  like  $5  to  $10  billion  per  year  have 
been  bandied  about.  It  takes  no  great  ex- 
pert to  know  that  there  Is  no  surplus  in  the 
budget  In  the  foreseeable  futiu-e.  So  Just 
where  do  our  Republican  friends  plan  to  get 
the  $5  to  $10  billion  to  give  to  the  state 
poUticos? 

Where  will  it  come  from?  Will  it  come 
out  of  the  money  earmarked  for  housing? 
Prom  old-age  assistance?  Prom  Veteran's 
benefits?  Prom  the  Poverty  Program? 
Prom  the  Highway  Program?  How  many  of 
these  programs  will  the  Republicans  scuttle 
to  come  up  with  the  money  for  the  states? 

In  effect,  the  Republicans  are  suggesting 
that  we  dismantle — cannibalize — the  Pederal 
Government,  piece  by  piece,  and  siilp  It  to 
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the  50  states.  This  Is  exactly  what  their 
scheme  means.  This  Is  a  foolhardy,  cock- 
eyed Idea  born  out  of  obvlovis  political  des- 
peration. 

I  hope  groups  like  yours  which  recognize 
the  need  to  finance  these  Pederal  programs 
wUl  take  a  strong  stand  against  this  raid 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury — against  this  scheme 
to   cannibalize   the  Pederal   Government. 

The  forward-looking  positions  of  the  Na- 
tional Hoxislng  Conference  have  done  much 
to  shape  policy  In  the  housing  field  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  recently  looked  over  a 
copy  of  your  1967  legislative  proposals.  This 
is  indeed  an  Impressive  document  and  I  am 
sure  that  It  will  be  Invaluable  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  In  the 
consideration  of  legislative  priorities  In  the 
90th  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  your  organization 
has  recognized  the  critical  need  to  do  more 
in  the  field  of  rural  housing  and  small  town 
development.  This  Is  an  area  that  has 
been  largely  forgotten  and  which  has  taken 
a  back  seat  as  the  country  has  atempted 
to  solve  Its  vast  urban  needs. 

However,  the  needs  of  the  urban,  sub- 
urban, and  rural  areas  are  Inevitably  linked 
together.  They  cannot  be  successfully  sepa- 
rated. The  solution  must  be  nationwide. 
And  this  means  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  upgrade  our 
rural   development  efforts. 

It  requires  no  great  Imagination  to  real- 
ize that  the  migration  of  rural  poor  adds 
vastly  to  the  problems  of  an  urban  commu- 
nity. The  rural  poor — often  lacking  the 
skills  required  In  an  urban  community — 
quickly  become  another  statistic  on  the 
city's  unemployment  rolls.  They  crowd  into 
areas  where  housing  and  public  faculties  are 
already  In  short  supply,  and  where  avaUable 
resources  are  being  vastly  over-utUlzed. 

There  have  been  predictions  that  by  1980, 
between  75%  and  85%  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation will  be  living  In  less  than  2%  of  our 
land  area.  To  me,  this  seems  to  be  a  fan- 
tastic waste  and  a  tragic  misuse  of  resources. 
As  our  population  grows,  we  must  make 
wider  and  more  sensible  use  of  all  types  of 
natural  resources,  Including  land,  water  and 
air.  This  means  that  we  wUl  have  to  re- 
develop, revitalize,  and  build  up  our  rural 
areas  and  small  towns.  The  answer  Is  not 
an  endless  crowding  into  already  over- 
crowded urban  centers. 

The  rural  areas  and  the  small  towns  are 
badly  In  need  of  help.  As  many  of  you 
know,  about  half  of  the  nation's  poverty  Is 
In  rural  areas,  although  this  section  of  the 
country  contains  less  than  one-third  of  the 
population. 

The  small  towns  have  many  difficulties 
that  are  unique  to  their  size.  Most  metro- 
politan cities  have  large,  well-quallfled  staffs, 
equipped  to  coordinate  development  activi- 
ties and  to  discover  Just  what  Pederal  pro- 
grams are  available.  Most  rural  communi- 
ties simply  do  not  have  this  type  of  man- 
power to  draw  on  In  pursuing  their  devel- 
opment goals.  To  overcome  this  problem,  I 
am  proposing  that  there  be  established  a 
"Small  Town  Administration",  designed  to 
coordinate  Pederal  community  development 
programs  for  small  towns.  This  administra- 
tion could  be  established  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  departments  or  agencies — Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Agriculture, 
or  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  coordination  provided  by  such  a 
"Small  Town  Administration"  could  well 
mean  the  difference  between  success  or  fail- 
ure In  rural  development  projects. 

As  part  of  this  upgrading  of  rural  develop- 
ment activities,  I  would  also  like  to  see  con- 
sideration of  a  "Pederal  Public  Works  Bank" 
for  community  developent  efforts  In  small 
towns.  This  would  help  provide  the  credit 
that  is  so  often  lacking  In  these  areas.  Such 
a  "bank"  could  operate  as  a  guarantee  pro- 
gram, very  similar  to  that  now  provided  for 


housing.  In  short,  this  Federal  Public  Works 
Bank  could  be  a  lender  of  )ast  resort  for  the 
smaU  community  sincerely  pursuing  a  de- 
velopment program. 

Such  a  Federal  Bank  is  necessary  because 
the  commercial  banking  system  has  refused 
to  make  money  available  for  this  type  of  de- 
velopment. Of  course,  this  is  typical  of  the 
banking  commvinlty.  Through  the  years, 
many  Pederal  credit  programs  and  Pederal 
banlcs  have  been  established  out  of  neoeeelty 
after  the  commercial  banks  had  refused  to 
meet  the  credit  needs.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  in  rural  areas  where  farmers 
have,  for  years,  been  dependent  on  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  such  Institutions 
as  the  Pederal  Land  Bank  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  credit. 

This  is  part  of  the  history  of  every  Federal 
credit  program — they  came  Into  being  be- 
cause the  commercial  banking  system  laid 
down  on  the  Job  and  refused  to  serve  the 
little  people  who  needed  credit  the  most. 
Ilie  banks  have  always  taken  the  easy 
route — the  more  profitable  loans  to  big  busi- 
ness. That  is  why  we  need  something  Uke  a 
Pederal  Public  Works  Bank  for  riiral  areas, 
Just  as  we  have  needed  Pederal  credit  In  the 
housing  field. 

A  third  proposal  which  I  would  like  for 
you  to  consider.  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
"Model  Small  Towns  Program".  This  could 
be  designed  along  the  g^eneral  outlines  of 
the  urban  "Model  Cities  Program"  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress. 

In  our  efforts  to  put  life  Into  rural  de- 
velopment, many  Pederal  agencies  can  be 
successfully  enlisted.  Particularly,  there 
should  be  close  coordination  between  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  activities  and 
those  of  agencies  dealing  with  the  broader 
question  of  community  development.  Com- 
mimlty  development  and  business  and  in- 
dustrial development  must  move  hand  in 
hand  If  we  are  to  have  true  progress  In  the 
small  town. 

I  hope  that  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference will  put  Its  Imagination  and  skills  to 
work  In  solving  the  critical  problem  of  rural 
development.  You  can  perform  a  great 
public  service  by  imdertaking  this  effort. 

Again,  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  here  this 
afternoon.  This  Is  a  great  gathering  and  I 
wish  you  well  in  your  programs  for  1967. 


THE    HOSPITAL   EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
89th  Congress  I  Introduced  legislation — 
H.R.  15969 — which  would  provide  the 
first  program  of  direct  emergency  Ped- 
eral aid  to  critically  overburdened  smd 
obsolescent  hospitals  in  this  Nation. 

At  that  time,  I  released  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Public  Health  Service  show- 
ing that  143  hospitals  serving  97  com- 
munities in  30  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
were  in  such  critical  condition  that  they 
were  unable  to  provide  the  medical  serv- 
ice their  communities  urgently  needed. 
A  summary  of  the  report  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  11,  pages  14351-14352,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  remarks  at  the  time  of  in- 
troduction of  my  bUl. 

The  response  from  hospital  officials 
and  concerned  citizens  was  overwhelm- 
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ins.  Any  of  my  ooUea«:ues  who  wish  to 
learn  of  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  hos- 
pitals as  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
people  who  run  them,  may  resui  a  selec- 
tlMi  from  the  scores  of  letters  of  support 
I  received  which  was  Inserted  In  the 
CoNCRKssioRAL  RccoRi),  volume  112,  part 
20.  pages  27053-27054. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  face  of  the 
irrefutable  evidence  of  their  own  study, 
and  the  moving  response  from  hundreds 
of  hospitals,  the  reaction  of  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice can  only  be  described  as  tepid. 

Not  that  they  denied  the  existence  of 
the  crisis  or  need  for  the  program.  How 
could  they  when  their  own  studies  con- 
firmed it?  No;  they  conceded  it — and 
apparently  chose  to  ignore  It. 

On  February  2,  1967,  I  again  Intro- 
duced this  legislation  with  certain  modi- 
fications and  improvements  growing  out 
of  my  discussions  with  experts  in  the 
field.  I  was  joined  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  and  by  Senators 
MAGmrsoN  and  Ttbings.  Again  we  have 
been  deluged  with  letters  of  support  from 
hospital  officials  and  concerned  citizens. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  care  and  effort 
that  has  gone  Into  these  letters  that  the 
legislation  is  vitally  Important  to  the 
hospitals  and  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens. 

But,  what  is  the  reaction  of  the  Fed- 
eral oflklals  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  medical  services  of  the  Nation? 

When  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  ex- 
plain the  Public  Health  Service's  pro- 
grams to  Improve  and  strengthen  needed 
medical  service  in  the  Nation,  I  asked 
him  about  the  problem. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  a  year  after  the 
publication  of  Public  Health  Service  re- 
port describing  the  critical  hospital  sit- 
uation, the  head  of  the  Service  acknowl- 
edges that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  problem. 

In  answer  to  a  question  pointing  spe- 
cifically to  the  Public  Health  Service 
study  and  asserting  that  there  is  a  criti- 
cal shortage,  Efr.  Stewart  acknowledged: 

This  U  correct.  There  are  those  hoapltals 
with  90  percent  (average  occupancy)  and 
during  this  season  It  gets  worse  because  of 
the  respiratory  Infection  diseases. 

And  what  positive  program  does  the 
Surgeon  General  advance  to  meet  it? 
What  comment  does  he  have  upon  the 
emergency  provision  that  concerned 
Representatives  and  Senators  Magntjson 
and  Tydings  have  advanced? 

The  Surgeon  General  refused  to  sup- 
port any  program  to  provide  immediate 
relief  for  hospital  shortages  he  had  Just 
acknowledged  to  be  critical,  maintaining 
that  long-term  studies  were  needed  to 
determine  the  most  advantageous  long- 
term  hospital  Investments.  He  summed 
up,  saying : 

In  the  President's  message,  he  said  he  was 
going  to  call  a  national  ccHiunlsslon  on  this 
whole  problem  of  facilities  for  delivering 
health  services. 

Virtually  as  he  was  speaking,  the  New 
York  Times  was  reporting  that  victims 
of  minor  strokes  were  waiting  3  weeks 
for  admission  to  hospitals  in  New  York 


and  coronary  cases  faced  delays  of  6  to 
12  hours.  I  am  sure  that  these  patients, 
waiting  in  corridors  and  anterooms  for 
care,  will  be  relieved  to  know  that  their 
plight  will  be  studied  by  a  commission — 
if  they  live  long  enough. 

Tb  be  sure,  long-term  studies  of  hos- 
pital shortages  are  needed  and  desirable 
of  future  programs.  But  we  can  afford 
to  let  people  die  in  the  corridors  in  the 
meantime?  ' 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  that  the 
Surgeon  General  felt  needed  more  study 
was  the  distribution  of  hospital  services 
in  a  community.  He  offers  stricken 
Americans  an  option. 

If  one  looks  at  the  total  resources  avail- 
able as  all  of  them — 

He  said— 
you  may   be   able  to  balance  some  of   the 
problems  here  where  you  have  one  hospital 
that  Is  overcrowded  and  another  one  that  Li 
not  quite  so  crowded. 

An  extremely  reasonable  point,  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  availability  of  alter- 
native services  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  study  took  into 
account  in  determining  whether  a  hos- 
pital situation  was  critical  or  not.  In 
fact  the  report  really  dealt  with  critical 
are«is,  rather  than  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  deserve  better. 
The  millions  that  we  spend  on  research, 
the  millions  invested  in  cooperative  plan- 
ning in  partnership  in  health  and  other 
"togetherness"  efforts  are  as  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind  If  we  cannot  get  the  treat- 
ment to  the  people. 

When  an  area  of  this  Nation  is  struck 
by  natural  disaster — flood,  fire,  storm,  or 
earthquake— we  no  longer  leave  them  to 
shift  for  themselves,  nor  do  we  suggest 
a  commission  to  study  the  problem. 
Why?  Because  so  many  would  die. 
What  we  do  is  to  give  the  emergency  aid 
that  is  needed  where  it  is  needed. 

Inadequate  and  overcrowded  hospitals 
are  becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception — and  the  surging  advances  in 
medical  science  and  technology  are  be- 
ing overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  cannot  re- 
ceive even  the  simplest  medical  aid  be- 
cause of  the  Inadequate  space  and 
facilities.  Even  the  seriously  ill  are  now 
often  denied  Immediate  llfesavlng  treat- 
ment. 

The  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  of  1967  will  help  to  alleviate  this 
critical  shortage. 

If  the  Federal  bureaucracy  of  health 
will  not  make  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  the  Information  that  Is 
needed  to  support  action,  then  we  will 
have  to  rely  upon  the  newspapers  and  the 
people  who  are  Involved  on-the-spot  In 
the  beleaguered  hospitals.  If  this  same 
Federal  bureaucracy  fails  to  provide 
leadership  in  meeting  the  challenge,  then 
Congress  will  have  to.  I  Insert  a  selec- 
tion of  letters  and  authoritative  news  re- 
ports in  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  understand  the  scope  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  to  act ; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  9,  1967) 
Wartno  Lists.  E^VEN  roa  Acim  Casks,  Oiow- 

XNO    AT   PkKSTIGB   HOSFTTALa    HZKZ 

(By  Martin  Tolchin) 
The  victim  of  a  minor  stroke  was  placed 
on  a  three-week  waiting  list  for  admission  to 


a  prestige  hospital  In  the  Bronx.  A  Manhat- 
tan physician  reports  that  acute  coronary 
cases  face  a  delay  of  6  to  12  hours  for  ad- 
mission to  a  prestige  Manhattan  hospital. 
The  administrator  of  a  prestige  Brooklyn  hos- 
pital reports  a  one-to-two-week  admission 
delay  for  patients  requiring  breast  surgery, 
for  diabetics  out  of  control,  and  for  victims 
of  slight  congestive  heart  failures. 

"The  pressure  on  all  hospitals  In  town  for 
acute  emergency  admissions  Is  greater  now 
than  at  any  time  In  my  recollection,"  said 
Dr.  Lewis  S.  Thomas,  dean  of  the  New  Tork 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  a  member 
of  the  city's  Board  of  Health. 

"This  Is  an  Important  problem,"  Dr.  Thom- 
as added,  "and  medically  the  consequences 
(of  delay]  are  bad." 

The  shortage  of  hospital  beds  Is  caused 
by  the  high  occupancy  rate  of  the  better  hos- 
pitals. University  medical  centers  and  the 
better  voluntary  hospitals  report  occupancy 
rates  of  more  than  90  per  cent.  The  occu- 
pancy ratas  of  all  hospitals  have  Increased  by 
about  3  per  cent  In  the  last  year,  with  the 
highest  Increases  reported  by  the  better  hos- 
pitals. 

The  lengthened  delays  have  been  attribu- 
ted by  many  hospitals  to  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid, the  Pederal  and  stata  programs  of  reim- 
bursement for  health  care  of  the  elderly  or 
medically  Indigent.  Others,  Including  New 
York  Hospital,  a  voluntary  Institution  said 
that  the  delay  In  patient  admissions  had  not 
been  materially  affected  by  the  programs. 

New  York  Hoepttal  reported  an  eight-week 
delay  In  the  admission  of  what  it  considered 
"urgent"  cases,  such  as  non-acuta  gall  blad- 
der cases.  A  prominent  Internist  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identified,  said  that  delays  In  these 
cases  "make  surgery  more  difficult." 

The  physician  said  that  patlenta  with 
small  strokes  should  be  hospitalized  Im- 
mediately for  "complete  and  exhaustive  neu- 
rological diagnostic  studies."  adding:  "These 
studies  may  produce  findings  that  can  be 
preventive  or  even  llfesavlng,"  he  added. 

At  Monteflore  Hospital,  a  voluntary  In- 
stitution In  the  Bronx,  "98  per  cent  of  emer- 
gencies are  admitted  within  eight  hours — 
we  break  our  backs,"  according  to  Irving 
Oottsegen.  associate  director.  The  delay  In 
nonemergency  cases  has  risen  from  two  to 
three  weeks  before  Medicare  to  six  to  ten 
weeks  now,  he  said. 

"This  delay  goes  counter  to  the  best  Intar- 
eets  at  the  patient."  Mr.  Oottsegen  said. 
"In  the  case  at  a  malignancy,  and  It's  a  case 
of  a  biopsy,  a  delay  could  create  a  serious 
situation." 

Mr.  Oottsegen  said  that  the  hospital's  eld- 
erly population  had  Increased  from  39  per- 
cent to  37  per  cent  since  Medicare. 

Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  a  voluntary  hospital 
In  Manhattan,  reported  that  delays  In  the 
admission  of  elective  cases  had  risen  from 
6  weeks  last  year  to  10  or  11  weeks,  according 
to  Dr.  8.  David  Pomrlnse.  medical  director. 
He  said  that  the  hospital's  elderly  popula- 
tion had  remained  stable,  but  attributed 
the  Increased  horpltal  census  to  Medicaid. 

The  Hospitals  Department  reporta  that 
the  patient  population  In  the  31  municipal 
hospitals  has  declined  In  the  last  year.  An 
average  of  400  fewer  patlenta  dally  are 
treated  In  the  municipal  hospitals,  according 
to  Robert  Derzon,  first  deputy  Hospitals 
Commissioner. 

The  21  municipal  hospitals  are  being  In- 
vestigated by  six  government  agencies  as  a 
result  of  allegations  of  widespread  disrepair 
and  chronic  shortages  of  staff  and  equip- 
ment. The  hospitals  also  are  plagued  by  a 
shortage  of  nurses,  with  only  3,200  regis- 
tered nurses  for  8,500  positions. 

An  8  per  cent  Increase  In  one  year  of 
patlenta  66  and  over  was  reported  by  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for 
the  216  hoepltals  with  60,000  beds  In  the 
17-county  area  served  by  the  association. 
This  means  that  42  per  cent  at  the  patients 
are  over  66. 
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Before  Medicare,  the  percentage  of  elderly 
patlenta  Increased  by  1  per  cent  aannally. 
according  to  James  C.  Ingram,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  In  charge  of  hos- 
pital reimbursement.  Also,  the  hospital 
stays  of  older  persons  are  generaUy  longer 
than  those  of  younger  persons,  thus  lower- 
ing hospital  discharge  rates.  For  example. 
Monteflore  repontad  80  fewer  discharges  In 
October  than  In  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
An  over-all  3  per  cent  Increase  In  hospital 
utilization  In  Sew  York  City  hospitals  was 
reported  by  Joseph  Peters,  vice  president  of 
the  Hospital  Review  and  Planning  CouncU 
of  Southern  New  York.  The  council  previ- 
ously maintained  that  the  dty  bad  1,000 
unnecessary  beds. 

"We're  no  longer  saying  we  have  too  many 
beds,"  Mr.  Peters  said.  "We  have  enough 
to  meet  our  needs." 

Mr.  Petars  noted  that  the  increase  was 
unevenly  distributed,  with  a  decrease  In 
patients  In  mtmlclpal  hospitals  and  an  In- 
crease In  patlenta  In  voluntary  and  pro- 
prietary hoepltals.  Voluntary  hospitals  are 
privata.  nonprofit  Institutions.  Proprietary 
hoepltals  are  privata,  profit-making  Insti- 
tutions. 

A  prominent  Internist  stressed  that  luck 
was  an  Important  factor  In  getting  a  patient 
admitted  to  a  prestige  hospital.  Hospitals 
are  less  crowded  "before  holidays  (when  more 
patlenta  are  discharged),  and  the  length  of 
the  waiting  list  Tarlea  from  day  to  day,  he 
said.  It  also  helps  If  the  patient's  disease 
Is  one  In  which  the  hospital  is  especially  In- 
terested. 

This  physician  said  that  he  oftan  would 
arrive  at  the  bedside  of  an  acuta  coronary 
case  and  call  the  prestige  hospital  where  he 
has  privileges.  He  would  ask  how  long  the 
emergency  list  was,  and  If  more  than  four 
patlenta  were  ahead  of  him,  he  would  then 
call  one  of  three  proprietary  hospitals  at 
which  he  also  lias  prtvUegee. 

"Sometimes  It's  worth  while  waiting  for 
the  large  hospitals.**  the  physician  said. 
'Tou're  frank  with  the  patient,  and  let  him 
decide.  There's  something  to  be  said  for 
getting  a  few  hours  rest  at  home  before  going 
to  the  hospital." 

"U  a  patient  cant  wait,"  he  aald,  "you  call 
an  ambulance  and  take  him  to  any  good, 
voluntary  hospital.  The  doctor's  prtvilegee 
become  secondary.  The  patient  Is  handled 
by  a  privata  doctor  on  the  hospital  staff, 
with  your  approval,  and  Is  transferred  to 
70ur  hospital  as  soon  as  a  bed  becomes 
available." 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  ^r.  11,  19871 

NiNx  HuMDaED  AND  Niwmr-rouK  Violations 

Fotmn  BT  Crrr  nt  Manhattan  HoemAi, 

{By  Martin  TolchlaJ 
Manhattan's  leading  privata  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals. Including  major  medical  centCTs,  were 
reported  yestarday  to  have  widespread  re- 
pair and  safety  problems  Just  as  the  21  mu- 
nicipal hospitals  do. 

Charles  O.  Moerdler,  City  Btilldlngs  Com- 
missioner, reported  that  the  first  compre- 
hensive Inspection  of  the  borough's  62  hospi- 
tals revealed  994  violations— 4«2  in  voluntary 
uistltutlons.  606  In  the  eight  municipal  hos- 
pitals and  26  In  proprietaries. 

The  report  revealed  also  that  prestige  In- 
stitutions had  widespread  peeling  palat  and 
plastar.  piles  of  debris,  leaky  ceUlngs,  defec- 
tive fire  escapes  and  locked  eotlta,  amonji 
other  hazards. 

Grant  Adams,  executive  director  of  the 
united  Hospitals  Fund,  an  organization  of 
voluntary  hoepltals,  asked  to  comment,  said: 
"We've  known  for  some  time  that  New 
rork  City's  voluntary  hoepltals  are  fast  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  and  that  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  this  crisis  Is  the  serious  under- 
nnanclng  of  hospitals.  This  has  forced  hos- 
pitals to  delay  Improvementa  In  plant, 
equipment,  and  necessary  repairs," 
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A  volxintary  hospital  Is  a  privata,  nonprofit 
Institution.  A  proprietary  hospital  Is  a  pri- 
vata, profit-making  InsUtution.  A  munici- 
pal hospital  Is  city-owned. 

Ui.  Moerdler  said  that  "all  of  these  hoe- 
pltals have  suffered  years  of  neglect  and 
abuse,  which  has  taken  a  tBtrlljle  toll." 

BeUevue  Hospital,  a  2,S0O-bed  dty  Institu- 
tion, had  the  most  violations,  Mr.  Moerdler 
said.  The  lao  violation  Items  Included  peel- 
ing paint,  broken  windows,  defective  fire 
escapes  and  other  deficiencies  now  being  In- 
vestigated by  six  Government  agencies  sur- 
veying allegations  of  widespread  disrepair  In 
all  21  municipal  hospitals. 

Less  predictable  were  the  46  violation  Items 
listed  at  the  private  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center.  These  Included  peeling 
paint,  defecUve  doors,  leaks,  obstructed  fire 
passage,  locked  gates  and  doors  and  other 
bazarda.  A  press  representative  of  the  cen- 
ter said  that  he  had  not  seen  the  report. 

Thirty  violations  reported  at  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital,  a  private  InsUtution,  Included 
peeling  palm  and  broken  plaster;  defective 
eaUt  doors:  defective  incinerator  doors:  rusty 
fire  escapes:  locked  exit  doors:  storage  ob- 
strucUng  stair  halU;  defectlt*  elevators  and 
skylights. 

A  press  spokesman  for  the  hopltal  said: 
"We're  proud  of  our  engineering  department 
and  Ita  preventl-ve  maintenance  program. 
But  with  28  buildings,  inspectors  wUl  always 
find  violations." 

Plower-Plfth  Avenue  Hospital,  also  pri- 
vate, had  as  violation  Items,  including  ob- 
structed corridors,  peeling  paint,  obstructed 
exits,  defective  doors,  and  defective  sprinkler 
beads,  A  hospital  spokesman  was  unavail- 
able for  comment. 

Voluntary  hospitals  with  more  than  20 
violation  Items  were  Columbus:  Joint 
Diseases:  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat; 
Rockefeller  InsUtute;  Roosevelt  and  St. 
Luke's.  Only  six  hoepltals  had  no  violations; 
St.  Clare's,  Oracle  Square,  Regent,  Jewish 
Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Aged;  Italian 
Parkway  and  the  9  East  9l8t  Street  Hospital. 
Mr.  Moerdler,  who  said  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  Inspection  at  the  request  of 
Joseph  V.  Terenzlo,  Hospitals  Commissioner, 
commented: 

"In  the  old  days,  the  practice  was  to  find 
the  problems  and  hide  them  under  the  r\ig. 
The  Mayor's  Instructions  are  that  the  prob- 
lems are  to  be  faced  and  solved,  not  hidden." 

Obeenvili-x  Genxbal  HosprrAL, 
Greenville,  S.C..  February  17,  1967. 
Hon.  RicHAJU)  L.  Ottinoxr. 
Conffreas  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deax  Concbxssman  Ottinger:  Thank  you 
kindly  for  your  prompt  and  Informative  let- 
ter of  February  9  relative  to  HR  4773. 

Your  understanding  and  concern  for  meet- 
ing the  growing  crises  of  Inadequate  and 
over-crowded  hospitals  Is  greatly  appreci- 
ated. The  proliferation  of  federal  and  other 
programs  has  created  a  demand  for  hospital 
services  beyond  the  capacity  of  many  hoepl- 
tals to  provide  such  services.  Medical  care 
programs  designed  to  enhance  and  Introduce 
new  services  are  needed,  of  course.  In  order 
that  the  gap  between  medical  knowledge  and 
what  Is  available  may  be  shortened.  How- 
ever. Introduction  of  new  service  programs 
must  necessarily  Include  parallel  considera- 
tion for  adequate  and  sufficient  facilities. 
All  elemente  of  a  program  must  be  evaluated 
to  assure  an  effective  and  efficient  plan.  You 
are  to  be  commended  for  your  Insight  Into 
a  real  national  hospital  dilemma. 

I  wish  to  state  some  pertinent  Information 
regarding  our  particular  situation  at  Green- 
ville General  Hospital : 

a.  The  South  Carolina  State  Plan  llste 
Greenville  General  Hospital  with  656  general 
care  beds  excluding  psychiatry  (26  psychi- 


atric beds).    Of  the  656  beds,  there  are  869^ 
(64.6%)   which  are  non-conforming  accord- 
ing to  USPHS  mlnlmnm  standards,  leaving 
only  197  conforming  beds. 

b.  Greenville  General  Hospital  actuaUy  has 
600  beds  In  use  excluding  psychiatry.  In  ad- 
dition, another  34  beds  have  been  set  up  In 
nonpatlent  areas. 

c.  During  the  month  of  January  1967, 
OreenvUle  General  Hospital  had  from  6-40 
patlenta  per  day  in  non-patient  areas. 

d.  OreenvUle  General  Hospital  had  a  high 
adult  census  of  644  on  January  26,  1967. 

e.  Greenville  General  Hospital  has  had  an 
average  adult  occupancy  rate  over  90%  for 
several  months. 

f .  Greenville  General  Hospital  had  an  aver- 
age occupancy  rate  for  medical  and  surgical 
floors  of  96.2%  for  the  last  three  months 
In  1966.  Some  nursing  unite  frequently  ex- 
perienced over  100%  occupancy  during  thlr 
period. 

g.  Fourteen  new  doctors  entered  private 
practice  In  Greenville  County  during  1968^ 

h.  In  1966.  Greenville  County  had  a  popu- 
laUon  of  230,000.  The  medium  projection 
for  1970  U  256.000. 

1.  Greenville  General  Hospital  now  serve* 
a  medical  market  population  of  approximate- 
ly 600,000  people.  Approximately  26%  of 
our  admissions  come  from  surrounding  coun- 
ties In  the  Piedmont  Region  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  parte  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee. 

J.  Before  July  1,  1966,  OreenvUle  General 
Hospital  averaged  90  paUenta  per  day  over 
66  years  of  age.  Now  we  are  averaging  130 
patlenta  per  day  over  66  years  of  age.  We 
have  experienced  an  Increase  of  44%  In  Med- 
icare patlenta  since  July  1,  1966. 

k.  In  1985,  there  were  14,900  people  In 
OreenvlUe  County  over  66  years  of  age.  The 
medium  proJecUon  for  1976  Is  21.100  people 
In  the  County  over  66  years  of  age. 

I.  Greenville  General  Hospital  has  waited 
for  Hlll-Bxirton  funds  for  three  years  and 
It  may  still  be  one  or  two  years  before  fed- 
eral funds  wlU  become  avaUable.  Local 
funds  are  avaUable  but  quite  limited. 

There  is  ooe  point  In  HR  4773  on  which  I 
would  Uke  an  Interpretation.  Under  Sec- 
tion 9(d).  the  BUI  reads:  "The  terms  'ex- 
pansion' and  'renovation'  mean  the  alter- 
ation, enlargement,  or  remodeling  of  existing 
buildings.  Including  Initial  equipment, 
architecte'  fees,  and  necessary  furnishing, 
but  does  not  mean  construction  of  new  hos- 
pitals." My  question  is  if  an  existing  non- 
conforming hospital  c»  a  portion  of  the  hos- 
pital can  become  conforming  according  to 
USPHS  minimum  standards  only  by  re- 
placement rather  than  remodeling,  would 
your  BUI  authorize  replacement  of  existing 
facilities  and  at  the  most  appropriate  loca- 
tion? In  our  situation,  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees has  purchased  another  site  near  the 
existing  hospital  for  all  future  expansion  as 
It  has  been  determined  Inappropriate  to  ex- 
pand further  at  this  site. 

I  have  written  to  our  Representative, 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Ashmore  and  our  Sena- 
tors. Honorable  Strom  Thurmond  and  Hon- 
orable Ernest  F.  HoUlngs  to  express  our  m- 
terest  In  your  Bill  and  request  their  support 
for  Ite  passage. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAic  L.  Yates, 
Director  of  Planning  Services. 

Pabk  Pobxst,  III., 
„  March  13. 19t7. 

Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
WasMngrton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinckr:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  2,  1987  and  the 
material  concerning  HJl.  4773,  the  "Hoepltal 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1967." 

Your  blU  is  certainly  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  and  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward  a 
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sensible  program  of  providing  bealth  care  to 
our  people. 

However.  I  feel  that  the  extent  of  tbla  act 
must  be  much  larger.  A  total  appropriation 
of  968  nxUUon  would  allow  tbe  con«tructlon 
of  approximately  3,000  hoepltal  beds.  In  my 
own  State  of  nilnols  alone  the  urgent  need 
for  additional  beds  U  2,783;  and  the  need 
for  modernization  Is  for  another  8,106  beds. 
Tbe  above  data  are  talien  from  the  Tiiinnia 
State  Survey  and  Plan  for  the  Construction 
of  Hoepltal  and  Medical  FacUlUee  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Using  tbe  data  for  my  State  of  Illinois 
tbe  total  virgent  bed  need  is  10,888.  Based 
on  population  data  we  note  that  HUnoia 
has  about  5%  of  the  United  States  popula- 
tion. Thus,  projecting  the  bed  need  data  of 
10,888  additional  beds  over  the  entire  na- 
tion we  could  assume  a  bed  need  in  excess 
of  300.000  beds  at  an  eetlmated  coet  of  $4 
bllUon. 

While  this  amount  may  appear  stagger- 
ing I  strongly  feel  that  this  investment  In 
the  nation's  health  Is  justified.  A  program 
of  this  impact  is  likely  to  fire  tbe  imagi- 
nation of  a  great  many  people  and  It  shoiild 
thus  be  possible  to  rally  necessary  support. 

May  I  mention  that  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  BQth  Congrees.  H.R.  13198  was 
\inder  consideration  and  provided  approxi- 
mately $1  bllUon  In  grants,  direct  loans, 
and  guarantees  of  loans  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  hoepltal  system. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  find  it  appropriate 
to  introduce  such  legislation. 

With  all  beet  wishes  for  tbe  success  of 
your  program. 

ReepectfuUy. 

Paul  H.  Webstxb. 

Southwest  COMMtrNrrr  Hospttai., 

Berea,  Ohio,  March  1. 1967. 
Hon.  RicHAao  L.  Otttnoxb. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sn:  I  have  learned  of  legislation  you 
have  Introduced  recently  entitled  "Hoepltal 
Bteergency  Assistance  Act". 

My  opinion  is  that  this  legislation  has 
merit  and  could  be  most  helpful  to  hospitals. 

Tbe  coet  of  building  has  become  astro- 
nomical for  many  reasons;  building  code 
regulations  by  state  and  city  governments: 
advances  In  medical  and  hoepltal  care  which 
requires  very  highly  trained,  costly  em- 
ployees and  extremely  sophisticated  equip- 
ment and  procedures;  high  wages  of  building 
employees;  high  cost  of  building  materials; 
the  need  for  modernized,  extensive  service 
areas;  tbe  requirements  of  the  national, 
state  and  city  licensing  and  approval  agen- 
cies; plus  many  other  pressures  and  require- 
ments from  the  medical,  nursing  profession 
and  the  community. 

This  hoepltal  is  confronted  with  building 
a  new  260  to  400  bed  hospital  at  a  new, 
hoepltal-owned  site  to  meet  population 
growth  which  has  doubled  since  1956.  This 
project  Is  a  part  of  community  approved  de- 
velopment plans  by  the  Regional  Hoepltal 
Planning  Board  of  Northeast  Ohio. 

The  project  may  coet  as  much  as  tl2,- 
500,000.  Hill-Burton  fimds  may  be  available 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000.  The  hoepltal  will 
have  available  93,000,000.  Up  to  92,000,000 
may  be  available  from  borrowing  at  high 
Interest  rates  and  probably  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  off  in  20  yeara  or  lees.  The 
problem  confronting  this  hospital  Is  raising 
from  some  source  tbe  additional  94,500.000 
to  95,000.000. 

The  hoepltal  now  operates  180  beds.  Sur- 
veys and  planning  programs  indicate  that  to 
buUd  additions  to  the  existing  hospital  is 
not  wise  because  it  represents  an  inadequate 
base  for  an  expanded  building  and  the  site 
Is  too  small.  Additional  land  Is  not  avail- 
able at  tbe  present  site. 

I  wish  to  encourage  you  to  pursue  the 
legislation  proposed  as  necessary  to  the  fu- 


ture development  and  Improvement  of  the 
hospital  "system"  in  the  United  States. 
Very  truly  yours, 

liZK  S.  LANPHBt,  Conaultant. 


CATV  AND  THE  COPYRIGHT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RARIGK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeoticwi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  passage  of  the  new  copyright  bill 
(HJa.  2512)  by  the  House  last  week,  in- 
cluding my  amendment  which  struck  out 
section  111,  I  have  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  about  how  my  amendment  af- 
fects application  of  copyright  protection 
to  CATV  transmission.  The  record  ap- 
parently was  not  sufficiently  clear  on  this 
point,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  try 
to  clarify  the  situation. 

Section  101  of  H.R.  2512  clearly  in- 
cludes all  CATV  transmission  within  the 
purview  of  copyright  protection  afforded 
by  the  legislation. 

Section  111,  stricken  by  my  amend- 
ment, contained  certain  exemptions 
from  this  copyright  coverage.  By  strik- 
ing section  111,  all  CATV  transmissions 
were  left  subject  to  the  bill's  copyright 
coverage.  This  is  so  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  appeal  of  the  decision  in 
United  Artists  Television,  Inc.  v.  Fort- 
nightly Corp.,  255  P.  Supp.  177,  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  New  York. 

The  decision  in  United  Artists  Tele- 
vision, Inc.  against  Fortnightly  Corp.,  af- 
fects only  application  of  the  1909  copy- 
right law— title  17.  United  States  Code- 
to  CATV.  The  court  found  that  even 
under  this  old  statute,  to  be  superseded 
by  KM.  2512,  CATV  transmissions  were 
fully  covered.  The  outcome  of  the  ap- 
peal will  determine  only  the  liability  of 
CATV  for  copyright  infringement  under 
the  1909  law,  and  will  have  no  bearing 
whatsoever  on  application  of  KR.  2512 
to  CATV  transniissions.  The  discourse 
in  the  Record  of  the  debate  on  H.R.  2512 
on  this  subject  is  subject  to  the  unfor- 
timate  Interpretation  that  the  district 
court  decision  and  the  appeal  will  affect 
application  of  H.R.  2512  to  CATV.  This 
is  erroneous  and  there  was  no  intent  that 
this  should  be  the  case. 

In  my  remarks  of  HJR.  2512  and  my 
amendment  striking  section  111,  I  In- 
tended merely  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  the  pending  litigation  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  1909  statute  to 
CATV.  The  issue  I  presented  to  the 
House,  however,  was  whether  during  the 
period  that  may  elapse  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce considers  overall  regulation  of 
CATV  smd  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
siders any  pertinent  copyright  provisions 
in  connection  therewith,  CATV  should  be 
left  fully  exempt  from  copyright  cover- 
age as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WnrreNER],  and 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore],  or  whether  during  this  interim 


CATV  should  be  fully  covered  as  would 
be  the  effect  of  my  amendment. 

Passage  of  H.R.  2512  with  my  amend- 
ment means  that,  should  it  become  law 
In  Its  present  form,  aU  CATV  transmis- 
sions subject  to  its  provisions  will  be  in- 
cluded within  its  protections. 


NEED       TO       REVISE       SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— L 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extnmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  least  80  percent,  and  perhaps  more  of 
the  military  personnel  are  performing 
services  that  are  very  similar  to  Jobs  In 
the  civilian  economy.  A  table  for  the  en- 
listed military  persormel  skill  structure 
for  fiscal  1965  showed  the  following: 

Per- 
cent 
of 
Occupation  designation:  total 

EHectronlcs H.  i 

Other   technicians 7.6 

Mechanics 24.6 

Crafts 7.3 

Services n.e 

Clerical  and  admlnlBtratlve 19.3 

Ground  combat 14.4 

As  we  can  see.  most  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel are  engaged  In  transportation, 
suppljrlng,  bookkeeping,  housing,  mainte- 
nance, overhaul,  warehousing,  feeding, 
and  overhead.  Even  with  the  Vietnam 
war,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  per- 
centage of  the  ground  combat  troops 
within  the  total  military  structure  has 
risen  considerably. 

Many  of  the  tasks  done  by  servicemen, 
however,  can  be  performed  by  civilians. 
The  Military  Establishment  is  slowly 
moving  in  the  direction  of  replacing  mili- 
tary personnel  with  civilians.  Assistant 
Secretary  Morris  had  reported  that  plans 
were  Implemented  in  the  fall  of  1965 
to  release  74.300  military  personnel  for 
combat-tjrpe  assignments  by  substituting 
60,500  civilians.  As  a  result  of  this,  some 
13.800  military  Jobs  were  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  if  this  pro- 
gram would  proceed  more  vigorously, 
military  manpower  needs,  through  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  personnel, 
could  be  reduced  significantly,  and  the 
cost  factor  could  be  cut  substantitUly. 
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WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  hearing  a  good  deal  lately  about 
the  alleged  "unpopularity"  of  the  war 
against  poverty.   Our  Republlcsui  friends 


have  issued  a  press  release  in  which  they 
speak  of  totally  dismantling  the  present 
program  in  order  to  "revive  the  hopes 
of  the  poor  smd  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people."  And  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
expresesd  to  me  their  fears  that  the 
poverty  program  is  in  "deep  trouble"  in 
this  90th  Congress.  I  admit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  we  accept  the  Republi- 
can program  and  tear  apart  the  most 
Imaginative  suid  inventive  effort  this 
country  has  ever  made  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  poverty,  the  poor  are  in  "deep 
trouble."  But  before  we  tear  down  what 
has  been  in  operation  only  for  2  years, 
before  we  dismantle  what  we  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  evaluate,  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  real  public  reaction 
to  the  poverty  program. 

This  reaction,  program  by  program.  Is 
a  most  encouraging  one.  Not  only  have 
the  poor  themselves  drawn  new  hope 
from  this  program,  but  the  very  Indus- 
trial firms  and  business  groups  whose 
outlook  and  objectives  our  Republican 
friends  usually  echo  so  faithfully  have 
expressed  their  confidence  in  the  pro- 
gram— and  in  related  programs  to  aid 
those  Americans  who  have  not  shared 
equally  or  fairly  In  the  affluence  that 
has  characterized  our  Nation  in  recent 
years. 

A  recent  news  story  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — a  publication  not  usually 
thought  of  as  adhering  to  the  tenets  of 
liberalism — demonstrates  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  the  poverty  program,  not 
only  as  a  concept,  but  as  a  demonstrably 
workable  reality,  on  the  part  of  business 
leaders  ranging  from  the  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

Another  news  story — appearing  on 
April  16  in  the  New  York  Times — shows 
how  community  acceptance  of  Job  Corps 
centers  has  grown  extremely  rapidly. 

And  yesterday,  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues took  the  fioor  of  this  House  to  ex- 
press their  confidence  in  the  pwverty  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
Republican  friends,  In  their  understand- 
able search  for  an  issue,  have  decided 
that  if  they  can  say  loudly  enough  and 
long  enough  that  the  poverty  program  is 
In  trouble,  it  may  come  true.  The  Im- 
plied threat  in  their  press  release,  that  If 
the  Congress  fails  to  adopt  their  program 
t<>  "overhaul" — or  keelhaul — the  poverty 
program,  they  will  vote  to  kill  it  outright, 
must  be  taken  seriously.  But  our  Re- 
publican friends  should  also  be  on  notice 
that  they  are  not  necessarily  speaking 
for  the  American  people  in  their  determi- 
nation to  use  the  problems  of  America's 
poor  as  a  political  football. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  newspaper  articles  to  which  I  had 
reference  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  19,  1967] 
New  Alliks  fob  L.B.  J. — Varisd  Motivbs  Impki. 

MaNT    PntMS    To    SUPPOHT     QSKAT    SOCIKTT 

Pkocrams — Job  Corps  Viewed  as  Source  or 
Labor;  Rent  Subsidixs  Attract  Business 
Backing — A  PowKRrui,  Lobbting  Force 

(By  AlanL.  Otten) 
Wabhinoton. — "WeYe    In    an    automobile 
assembly  plant  In  New  Jersey,  and  I  want  to 


tell  you  about  a  fellow  who's  working  here 
now."  declares  an  oft-repeated  radio  com- 
mercial. 

"His  name  Is  Jackson,  Ernest  Jackson. 
Emeet  is  something  of  a  celebrity.  He's  the 
one-thousandth  graduate  of  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center  in  New  Jersey  to  be  placed. 
Ernest  now  earns  over  $200  a  week.  Not  bad 
for  a  fellow  who  dropped  out  of  school  in  the 
11th  grade.  At  Kilmer,  a  lot  of  young  men 
are  being  changed  from  untrained  dropouts 
to  skilled  craftsmen." 

The  sponsor  of  this  commercial  is  not  the 
Federal  Government's  Job  Corps  program  but 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
ITT  operates  the  Kilmer  center,  and  its  com- 
mercials plug  both  its  own  success  and  that 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

By  now,  the  increasing  involvement  of  pri- 
vate busineee  in  public  welfare,  education, 
housing  and  other  Great  Society  programs  is 
well-known;  less  widely  noted,  though,  la  the 
fact  that  many  companies,  particularly  the 
big  ones,  have  become  public  advocates  for 
the  programs  they're  taking  part  in  or  may 
gain  by.  Thus,  buslnees  is  turning  into  an 
Important  force  for  pushing  embattled  do- 
mestic prop>oeals  through  Congress.  The  Job 
Corp>8  is  only  one  of  these. 

BACKINO  RENT  SUBSmiES 

In  Pittsburgh,  Action-Housing  Inc.,  a 
housing  rehabilitation  group  that  Is  an  off- 
shoot of  a  development  fxmd  financed  by  24 
major  banks  and  businesses,  takes  a  public 
stand  that  tbe  new  Federal  rent  subsidy 
program  attacked  by  Congressional  conserva- 
tives Is  essential  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  the  poor. 

Prestlgioiis  utility  presidents,  department 
store  owners,  bankers  and  other  businessmen 
are  lining  up  to  lobby  for  generous  appro- 
priations for  the  Administration's  "Model 
Cities"  program,  while  Congressional  con- 
servatives aim  to  slash  the  proposed  funds. 

Sometimes  business  leaders  adopt  such 
stances  simply  because  their  companies  get 
direct  dollars-and-cents  benefits  from  a  pro- 
gram, finding  new  markets  for  their  products 
or  services — much  as  many  firms  have  long 
gained  from  defense  and  space  procurement. 
Sometimes  the  interest  is  less  direct:  Learn- 
ing new  techniques,  acquiring  a  source  of 
trained  manpower,  protecting  an  investment 
In  a  slum  neighborhood. 

Occasionally  the  business  support  may 
stem  from  a  fatalistic  feeling  that  Federal 
initiatives  can't  be  blocked  anyhow  and  that 
It's  wise  to  stay  on  Lyndon  Johnson's  good 
side.  Or  there  may  be  an  "If-you-can't-Uck- 
'em,  join- 'em"  approach  that  reasons  business 
had  better  seek  a  voice  in  shaping  programs 
likely  txD  move  ahead  anyway. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  business  sup- 
port is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

At  the  least,  it's  taken  as  a  sign  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  business  will  continue  to 
give  political  sustenance  to  President  John- 
son and  the  Democratic  Party. 

SWATING  legislators 

More  important,  though,  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  Administration  requests  for  new 
money  and  new  authority  are  meeting  stout 
resistance  in  the  more  conservative  90th 
Congress.  Businessmen  can  sway  legislators 
whom  union  representatives,  welfare  leaders 
and  Democratic  lobbyists  can't  hope  to 
reach. 

"Business  Is  what's  going  to  save  us,"  says 
a  White  House  man.  "Biislness  leaders  won't 
be  able  to  change  really  conservative  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  but  they  surely  can 
have  Impact  on  some  of  the  more  moderate 
Republicans  and  Democrats  who  might  not 
be  for  us  otherwise." 

Moreover,  the  Increased  business  backing 
coincides  with  disarray  in  the  traditional 
Democratic  lobbying  alliance.  The  party's 
blg-clty  machines  have  crumbled.  The 
Meany-Reuther  split  and  white  protests 
against   Negro   gains   undermine   the  unity 


and  effectiveness  of  labor  lobbyists.  The  in- 
creasingly splintered  civil  rights  movement 
no  longer  swings  much  weight  in  behalf  of 
Johnson  legislative  goals.  "The  support  from 
business  couldn't  come  at  a  better  time," 
ooncludee  one  high-ranking  Administration, 
ocacial. 

KEEPING  A  LIST 

Adds  an  executive  of  tbe  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department,  which  ex- 
peots  to  t>enefit  from  business  support  for 
many  of  its  programs:  "Each  agency  has 
gradually  developed  a  list  of  firms  interested 
in  Its  field.  The  Treasury  Department,  for 
example,  has  a  blue-ribbon  Ust  of  business- 
men who  supported  the  President's  tax 
policies.  We  don't  keep  them  turned  on  aU 
the  time,  but  we  know  how  to  turn  them  on 
to  write  letters  or  make  phone  calls  or  testify 
when  necessary — for  our  own  programs  or  for 
programs  of  other  agencies." 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  business- 
backed  Great  Society  venture  is  the  Job 
Corps,  which  draws  backing  not  only  from 
large  companies  running  the  Corps'  camps 
but  also  from  others  getting  a  crack  at  work- 
ers trained  in  them. 

A  parade  of  corporate  executives,  includ- 
ing Genera]  Electric  Oo.  Chairman  Gerald 
PhllUppe  and  Hotel  Corp.  of  America  Presi- 
dent Roger  Sonnabend,  testified  for  the  Corps 
at  last  year's  Congressional  hearings.  More 
recently.  In  February,  antipoverty  chief 
Sargent  Shrlver  summoned  executives  of  cor- 
porations and  other  organizations  that  oper- 
ate Job  Corps  centers  to  a  two-day  confer- 
ence in  Texas  to  study  ways  of  Improving  the 
program,  which  won  a  new  ringing  endorse- 
ment from  the  group. 

A  reeolutlon  approved  at  the  Texas  gather- 
ing declared  "that  we  express  our  support  for 
the  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps  p>rogram  and 
pledge  the  skills  and  reeources  of  our  orga- 
nizations to  ite  further  progress  in  creating 
educational  opportimities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  of  the  nation."  The  signers,  sure 
to  impress  wavering  Congressmen,  Include 
top  officials  of  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  VS. 
Industries  Inc..  Xerox  Corp.,  Burroughs 
Corp..  International  Business  Machinee  Corp. 
and  Litton  Industries  Inc. 

"In  terms  of  the  economic  benefit  or  pay- 
out," said  Utton  Chairman  Charles  B. 
Thornton,  "and  in  terms  of  savings  in  the 
coet  of  relief,  crime  and  institutional  care, 
there  is  very  much  In  it  for  us  as  business- 
men and  as  responsible  members  of  society." 

What's  more,  a  number  of  business  lead- 
ers have  lobbied  with  Congressmen  on  behalf 
of  the  Job  Corps,  some  going  to  Capitol  Hill 
straight  from  the  Texas  meeting.  And  when 
Nation's  Business,  the  monthly  magazine  put 
out  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re- 
cently ran  an  editorial  attacking  the  Job 
Corps,  the  reply  defending  the  program  came 
not  from  Bdr.  Shrlver  but  from  R.  L.  Hale, 
manager  of  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.'s 
systems  operations  division;  Westlnghouse 
operates  one  of  the  Corpe'  training  oenters. 

A    MESSAGE    FROM    MONTGOMERY    WARD 

To  broaden  the  business  support,  leading 
businessmen  have  recorded  radio  ads  urging 
others  to  back  the  Job  Corps  effort.  "I  am 
Robert  E.  Brooker,  president  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  with  a  message  for  all  American 
businessmen,  large  or  small,"  declares  one 
commercial.  "Our  buslnees  is  to  serve  the 
public.  We  rely  on  well -trained  employee 
in  many  areas  of  the  merchandising  indus- 
try— retail  sales,  automotive  maintenance 
and  repairs,  warehousing,  office  manage- 
ment. .  .  .  We  at  Montgomery  Ward  have 
learned  that  the  Job  Corps  is  helping  to 
prepare  young  people  to  be  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  expanding  economy.  .  .  .  Re- 
member, when  the  Job  Corpe  trains,  the 
employer  gains." 

Similar  appeals  have  been  aired  by  Edgar 
Kaiser,  president  of  Kaiser  Industries  Corp., 
ITT  President  Harold  Geneen:  and  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  President  Keith  Punston. 
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Tbt  Model  Cities  progrtun  now  headed  tor 
a  Oongreeslonal  appropriatioiis  battle  alao 
seems  to  be  benefiting  mightily  from  busl- 
neas  backing.  Li&st  year,  jiut  before  a  crucial 
Bouse  vote,  the  White  House  managed  to 
Une  up  22  leading  bankers  and  bustneeomen 
to  declare  that  "America  needs  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act."  The  list  Included  such 
weighty  names  as  Henry  Ford  n,  David 
Rockefeller.  Morgan  Ouar&nty  Trust  Co. 
Chairman  Thomas  Gates,  New  York  Central 
Railroad  President  Alfred  Perlman  and 
Standard  OU  of  CaUf  omia  Chairman  R.  Owln 
Follls.  The  White  House  expects  to  mar- 
shal similar  support  for  the  program  this 
year. 

HUD  Secretary  Weaver  has  been  busily 
reminding  lumber  companies,  point  manu- 
facturers and  similar  companies  of  the  direct 
financial  stake  they  have  in  Federal  aid  for 
building  and  rehabilitating  low-cost  hous- 
ing. "Perhaps  the  most  important  point  we 
liave  been  making  to  business  and  industry," 
tte  said  in  a  Washington  speech  this  week,  "Is 
that  the  private  profit  motive  and  the  na- 
tional Interest  can  merge  at  exactly  the 
point  of  the  greatest  urban  need — and  that 
Is  help  for  low-income  families." 

LOOKING   FOX   BXWMTITS 

Despite  their  traditional  fervor  for  econ- 
omy in  Oovermnent.  Individual  businessmen 
have  never  been  reluctant  to  back  Federal 
programs  directly  helpful  to  their  own  bal- 
ance sheets:  Roads  or  ship  channels  to  Im- 
prove their  access  to  raw  materials  or  to 
markets:  airline  and  shipping  subsidies; 
home  mortgage  guarantees.  In  today's  busi- 
ness backing  of  Great  Society  efforts,  there's 
often  the  same  sort  of  direct-benefit  expec- 
tations. 

Thus  producers  of  audio- visual  materials 
lobby  for  enlarged  aid  for  education.  Elec- 
trlo  and  gas  utilities  strongly  support  the 
Federal-state  program  to  spur  Appalachla's 
economy-,  a  spokesman  for  them  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
cently In  support  of  the  Administration's 
bill  to  extend  and  expand  the  program,  and 
the  utility  men  stand  ready  to  buttonhole 
key  House  members  If  necessary. 

Railroads,  Including  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
rail  equipment  manufacturers  such  as  West- 
Inghouae  Air  Brake  Co.  have  been  Influential 
In  starting  and  expanding  Federal  aid  for 
development  of  rail  transit  for  commuters. 
"Pennsy  was  able  to  reach  people  we  never 
could  have  hoped  to  get."  a  White  House  man 
reports. 

Many  companies  are  la  Government  pro- 
grams to  develop  future  profit  potentials. 
"The  key  phrase  Is  new  markets  and  new 
techniques,"  says  one  Administration  man. 
"Everyone  Is  looking  for  these,  and  they  think 
their  Involvement  In  Government  programs 
can  help.'' 

Certainly  many  Job  Corps  contractors  have 
been  diversifying  into  the  educational  field: 
new  training  techniques  developed  at  the 
centers  can  be  applied  In  their  private  b\isl- 
ness.  Government-aided  tenement  rehabili- 
tation effort  by  U.S.  Gypsimi  Co.  and  other 
building  material  companies  Involve  experi- 
mentation with  new  types  of  wallboard.  heat- 
ing systems  and  other  products  that  may 
find  private  buyers  later  on. 

SZZXINO   VTABIUTT 

Some  firms  supporting  the  Model  Cities 
program  have  a  less  obvious  stake  than  sell- 
ing paint  or  wallboard:  department  stores, 
utilities,  banks  and  transit  companies  want 
to  protect  their  large  investments  In  central 
clUes  through  rehabilitation  of  slum  areas. 
Many  of  these  companies  have  a  similar  stake 
In  job-finding,  health  care,  education  and 
other  programs  to  help  Negroes  and  other 
urban  poor:  not  only  do  these  programs 
create  or  preserve  customers,  but  perhaps 
they  may  also  avert  property  damage  from 
rioting  and  looting  by  dissatisfied  slum- 
dwellers.  "Most  big  business  has  a  real  stake 
In  community  stability,"  a  spokesman  for 
one  of  the  mayors'  organisations  asserts. 


Often,  business  and  other  groupw  partici- 
pate in  and  support  certain  Federal  programs 
for  fear  of  more  drastic  Federal  action.  Thus, 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
and  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  support  the  Administration's  Model 
Cities  and  rent  subsidy  programs  not  only 
for  the  obvious  reasons — to  stimulate  build- 
ing activity  and  to  get  more  houses  for 
poorer  people — but  also  to  help  klU  ofi 
straight  public  bousing. 

"The  rent  supplement  program.  If  ade- 
quately funded,  can  be  the  most  successful 
approach  yet  devised  to  provide  badly  needad 
housing  for  millions  of  low-income  famillM," 
the  Home  Builders  told  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  year. 

SAVINO    TRKIR    OWN    ICONXT 

Some  industries  back  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  partly  so  they  won't  have  to 
pay  the  bills  themselves.  When  paper  com- 
panies back  Federal  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments for  new  waste  treatment  plants  to 
combat  water  pollution,  they  can't  help 
reckoning  that  If  the  tax()ayer  doesn't  pay 
for  these  new  plants,  the  paper  companies 
themselves  may  have  to. 

Certainly,  though,  the  changed  business 
attitude  toward  Great  Society  programs  must 
be  attributed  In  part  to  conviction  of  the 
need  for  Government  action.  Many  large 
companies  are  now  headed  by  a  new  breed 
of  corporate  manager — not  men  owning  and 
running  companies  they  built  themselves, 
but  rather  production  experts,  salesmen, 
lawyers,  engineers  and  other  professional 
types.  Many  of  these  men  have  been  in  Gov- 
ernment oc  served  as  Government  consul- 
tants: they  are  not  terrified  that  business  will 
Inevitably  be  swallowed  up  In  any  business- 
Government  partnership. 

Some  of  them  honestly  see  a  Federal  role 
in  many  areas  that  business  can't  fill.  Early 
this  year  Henry  Ford  urged  businessmen  to 
"support  rather  than  oppose  well-considered 
Government  programs  to  accomplish  what 
Government  can  do  and  business  can't  do." 

"There  are  many  tasks  that  business  can't 
do  well,"  Mr.  Ford  said,  "because  it  has  nei- 
ther the  resources,  the  abilities,  nor  the 
incentive." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  16,  1987) 
Job   Corps    Basis    Gain   Acceptancx — Most 

Ames  or  CoMunNinxs  Nkax  Ckntbu  Now 

Approvx 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Wasrincton,  April  15. — Most  Job  Corps 
centers  are  now  rated  as  assets  to  their 
neighboring  communities. 

That  Is  a  change  of  opinion  In  many  cases. 
Commumty  relations  had  been  one  of  the 
Job  Corps'  most  threatening  problems. 

William  P.  Kelly,  director  of  the  Job  Corps, 
which  Is  one  of  the  training  programs  in  the 
campaign  against  poverty,  wrote  to  mayors, 
police  chiefs,  editors  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce officers  about  a  month  ago. 

He  asked  for  a  "Frank  and  honest  ap- 
praisal" of  how  the  center  near  them  had 
benefited  their  community,  how  the  young 
people  participated  in  community  affairs, 
how  they  engaged  In  community  projects, 
and  how  the  center  had  proved  to  be  a  good 
neighbor. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  pleased  enough  with  the  re- 
sponses to  make  them  available. 

Camp  Breckinridge,  which  virtually  started 
off  with  a  riot  In  August,  19«5,  and  fright- 
ened a  half-dozen  communities  In  Kentucky 
and  Indiana,  is  one  of  the  examples  of  im- 
proved community  relations. 

POLICC    CHtXF    IS    PLKASED 

Charles  West.  Police  Chief  of  Henderson, 
Ky.,  wrote  that  the  Breckinridge  center  "has 
benefited  our  community  not  only  from  the 
monetary  standpoint,  but  it  has  brought  to 
this  city  some  cf  the  finest  people  I  have  ever 
met  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  remain  here. 


The  center  has  definitely  proven  to  be  a  good 
neighbor." 

Mayor  J.  Barle  Bell  of  Morganfield.  Ky.. 
wrote  that  Brecklnridige  "has  added  in&ny 
fine  citizens  to  our  ctty  who  are  to  us  now 
just  home  folks." 

The  responses  of  newspaper  executives  and 
employes  were,  on  balance  nationally,  favor- 
able to  the  Job  Corpa  centers,  but  in  cwtain 
instances  the  newspaper  people  were  sour 
minorities  among  th«  local  observers. 

In  the  case  of  Bireckinrldge,  for  example 
Mayor  Charles  Pryor  Jr.,  of  Sturgls,  Ky,  wrote 
that  "we  have  had  no  difficulty  with  corps- 
men  on  their  vlslta  here."  But  B.  C.  Caiman 
Jr..  editor  of  The  Sturgls  News,  said  "you 
got  to  be  joking-  about  the  center's  good 
neighbor  qualities. 

"It's  a  classic  example  of  Government 
waste,  misuse  of  funds  and  poor  manage^ 
ment  aU  the  way.  Should  be  abolisbed"  bft 
said. 

Camp  Kllm«r.  In  Bdlson.  N.J.,.  bad  been  la 
difficulty  with  neighboring  communities.  u», 
but  John  C,  Belts,  Chief  of  Police  In  Pls<»- 
taway.  N.J,  wrote  that  "since  July.  1866.  re- 
lations between  this  community  and  the 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  center  have  Improved  tre- 
mendously." 

NOT   A    "WKLCOMDra" 

Kenneth  W.  Michael,  editor  of  The  Bvealng 
News  In  Perth  Amboy,  NJ.,  s^eed  that  there 
had  been  Improvement  In  local  relatlcmshlpe 
since  new  disciplinary  measures  were  adopted 
last  July,  but  he  coaunented  that  "present- 
ly, the  attitude  of  the  residents  of  Zdlsoa 
Township  toward  the  center  has  bean  one  of 
endvu'lng  rather  than  welcoming." 

The  corps  has  120  centers.  Opinions  were 
solicited  from  four  persons  In  each  of  71  com- 
munities near  36  of  these  centers.  TbeM 
included  all  the  urban  centers  then  In  full 
operation — 10  men's  and  13  women's — and  12 
conservation  centers. 

The  284  requests  for  opinions  brought  111 
replies.  Seventy-eight  supported  the  pro- 
gram: one  expressed  strong  opposition;  six 
were  generally  negative  without  stating  op- 
position: 26  were  either  simple  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  director's  letter  or  Indicated  that 
the  community  was  too  remote  from  the 
center  to  measure  any  Impact. 

There  were  no  replies  dealing  with  two 
urban  centers.  Camp  Atterbury  in  Indians 
and  a  women's  center  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

Of  the  78  supporting  letters,  corps  offl- 
clals  said  17  indicated  that  there  had  been 
apprehension  or  a  negative  attitude  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  center,  and  that 
present  support  was  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence. 

COMMTTNITT   WOSK  A  FACTOK 

The  replies  Indicated  that  commimity  re- 
lations had  Improved  not  only  because  of 
stricter  discipline  but  also  because  of  con- 
tributions the  corpsmen  had  made  to  com- 
munities by  cleaning  up  parks  and  other  (a- 
dlities,  assisting  in  emergencies,  repairing 
toys  for  children.  A  reciprocal  social,  recre- 
ational, and  religious  Integration  of  corps- 
men  and  local  residents  was  also  cited. 

Walter  E.  Nolte,  president  of  the  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  chamber  wrote. 

"The  young  people  in  the  centers  have 
participated  in  community  affairs  to  the  lim- 
ited extent  that  such  groups  are  able  to  enter 
into  the  rather  tight  eocial  and  civic  enter- 
prises of  a  conomunlty  like  Lincoln. 

"Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  Instances  in 
which  the  corpsmen  have  cooperated  In  sucb 
civic  events  as  the  centennial  opening  and 
their  work  with  Lincoln  Community  Council 
agencies  have  made  for  themselves  some 
friends  and  admirers  where  possibly  there 
were  objectors  to  the  program  before." 

Tyler  Munford  of  the  The  Urban  County 
Advocate  In  Morganfield,  Ky.,  wrote  that  th* 
Breckinridge  center  "has  been  a  tremendous 
aid  to  our  local  economy"  because  "many  o( 
our  people  are  employed  there." 
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"LABOR  IN  LEARNING" 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CHara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 53  years  ago  today,  a  massacre  oc- 
curred. It  was  not  of  Indians  by  the 
U.S.  cavalry;  the  event  is  hardly  deemed 
worthwhile  inserting  in  the  American 
history  books  offered  to  American  chil- 
dren. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Ludlow  massacre 
of  April  20,  1914,  In  which  19  persons. 
Including  two  women  and  11  children, 
were  g\mned  down  by  the  Colorado  Mili- 
tia and  a  private  security  agency.  These 
19  persons  were  miners  and  members  of 
their  families  living  in  a  tent  camp  at  the 
site  of  a  mine  operated  by  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.,  at  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  Interesting  article  on 
the  lack  of  fair  treatment  of  the  contri- 
butions to  our  American  life  by  organized 
labor  appears  in  the  March  1967  issue  of 
Steel  Labor,  publication  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  This  article  is 
based  on  "Labor  in  Learning,"  an  inten- 
sive study  by  Will  Scoggins,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  El  Camino  College,  in  California. 

Mr.  Scoggins'  study  was  centered  on 
textbooks  used  in  the  11th  and  12th 
grades  of  Los  Angeles  schools.  He  doc- 
uments the  extent  of  misleading  infor- 
mation spread  in  textbooks  about  the 
labor  movement  in  use  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  "Forgotten  History."  from  the 
March  1967  issue  of  Steel  Labor,  and  the 
text  of  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Scoggins' 
study. 

FOBOOTTXN     HXBTOST 

Unions  do  not  receive  fair  nor  adequate 
treatment  In  high  school  textbooks. 

This  long-held  contention  by  union  mem- 
bers and  cfllctals  has  been  supported  by  two 
recent  studies  of  textbooks.  One  textbook 
study  In  California  stated: 

What  Is  Included  In  the  textbooks  "invites, 
encourages  and  even  demands  an  antl-labor 
position  from  the  reader."  In  another  study 
of  the  teaching  of  Industrial  relations  In  high 
schools,  Cornell  University  Professor  Robert 
Doherty  concluded: 

"There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  .  .  .  that 
by  and  large  students  receive  an  Inadequate 
often  distorted  and  sometimes  biased  pic- 
ture of  the  role  of  labor  unions  and  the  prac- 
tice at  Industrial  relatloDs." 

The  California  study  of  textbooks  In  the 
11th  and  12th  grades  of  Los  Angeles  schools 
was  made  by  Will  Scoggins  for  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations  at  the  University  of 
California  In  Los  Angeles.  Scoggins  teaches 
at  El  Camino  College  in  California. 

In  his  study,  Scoggins  examined  the  treat- 
ment of  unions  In  33  textbooks — 18  history 
books,  10  books  on  government  and  five  on 
American  problems. 

Scoggins  found,  for  example,  that  "strikes 
are  usually  portrayed  as  exceedingly  violent 
and  accomplishing  nothing."  Very  little, .if 
any.  attention  Is  paid  to  the  economic  causes 
of  strikes  or  that  more  than  96  per  cent 
of  all  labor-management  agreements  are 
reached  without  strikes. 

His  study  of  the  textbooks  led  Scrogglns 
to  the  following  conclusions  about  the  Los 
Angeles  textbooks: 


1.  They  are  "almost  totally  lacking  in  any- 
thing that  could  offend,  or  excite,  the  white, 
middle-class  youngster  who  may  read  them." 

2.  Not  a  single  labor  topic,  except  indus- 
trial vs  craft  unions,  was  adequately  de- 
scribed or  explained  in  the  majority  of  text- 
books. 

3.  Not  a  single  U.S.  History  text  did  more 
than  mention  the  political  activities  of 
unions — "despite  the  fact  that  the  very  edu- 
cational institution  the  student  now  oc- 
cupies Is,  at  least  In  part,  a  result  of  such 
activities"  on  behalf  of  free  public  schools. 

4.  Only  two  history  books  went  beyond 
mentioning  the  all-Important  labor-man- 
agement practice  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

6.  Students  were  led  to  believe  that  poverty 
has  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  superior 
productivity  of  the  American  economy,  and 
the  accimnulation  of  great  fortunes  Is  pre- 
vented by  the  levying  of  92  per  cent  taxes  on 
high  incomes. 

6.  None  told  the  student  about  the  public 
employment  service,  a  service  he  will  most 
likely  to  have  need  of  shortly  after  gradtia- 
tion. 

7.  None  told  the  students  about  disability 
Insurance. 

8.  None  made  a  case  for  public  assistance 
programs. 

Scoggins  closely  examined  what  the  text- 
books had  to  say  on  strikes  and  lockouts, 
political  activity  of  unions,  injunctions,  such 
labor  legislation  as  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  so-called  "rIght-to-work" 
laws,  collective  bargaining,  automation, 
social-economic  welfare  legislation,  individu- 
al and  corporate  income  taxes,  government 
and  the  economy  and  the  productivity  of 
labor. 

One  textbook  ("The  Story  of  Our  Land  and 
People" )  had  this  to  say  about  strikes :  "Dur- 
ing a  strike,  everybody  loses:  workers,  owners 
and  the  general  public." 

Another  ("West's  Story  of  Our  Country") 
said  this  about  strikes:  "In  many  wajrs,  the 
workers  suffer  more  from  a  strike  than  any- 
one else  .  .  .  The  general  public  suffers,  too. 
Strikes  are  a  wasteful  way  of  settling  dis- 
putes." 

"In  virtually  every  textbook  analyzed," 
Scoggins  wrote,  "the  emphasis  on  violence 
during  work  stoppages  is  extremely  pro- 
nounced, and  graphic  Illustrations  reflect  this 
point." 

In  "Our  American  Republic,"  a  cartoon  Is 
reproduced  from  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation Service  showing  two  big  thugs 
whose  names  are  "Strikes"  and  "Rumors  of 
Strikes"  beating  up  a  very  small,  helplees 
man  whose  name  Is  "Public  Welfare."  In  the 
background,  a  man  called  "Congress"  comes 
to  the  rescue,  carrying  a  large  paddle  called 
"Tighter  Labor  Laws."  The  caption  for  the 
cartoon  Is  "Wont  They  Ever  Learn?" 

As  for  the  books'  treatment  of  unions' 
political  activity.  Scoggins  said  he  searched 
In  vain  "for  a  recognition  in  some  form" 
that  unions  and  their  members  have  made 
"Indisputable  contributions  toward  estab- 
lishing some  of  the  laws  and  Institutions 
which  are  now  generally  considered  basic  to 
a  democratic  society." 

"In  only  two  of  the  textbooks  analyzed." 
he  noted,  "the  author  mentions  that  a  young 
state  legislator  In  Pennsylvania,  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  In  1832,  pushed  through  the  flrst 
practical,  successful,  tax-supported  school 
bill  in  the  VS.,  with  worklngmen's  back- 
ing." 

Scoggins  also  pointed  out  that  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  History.  Government  and 
Problems  books  gave  an  adequate  description 
of  an  injunction. 

A  majority  of  the  textbooks  gave  inade- 
quate treatment  to  the  Wagner  Act  and 
7(a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  although.  Scoggins  observed,  the  stu- 
dent should  know  that  "these  laws  were 
passed  to  correct  practices  widely  offensive  to 
the  civil  rlghu  of  employes"  such  aa  black- 


listing, the  yellow  dog  contract  and  Uie  use 
of  labor  spies,  he  added. 

In  addition,  only  three  of  the  33  books 
adequately  explained  some  of  the  basic 
rights  of  workers — the  right  to  organize  a 
union  and  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employer. 

On  so-called  "right- to- work"  laws,  Scog- 
gins found  that  20  of  the  33  textbooks 
avoided  any  mention  of  laws  banning  the 
union  shop. 

Since  collective  bargaining  "Is  the  accept- 
ed poUcy  of  the  United  States  by  law," 
Scoggins  wrote  that  he  felt  collective  bar- 
gaining should  be  given  sufficient  space  to 
contrast  It  with  the  more  violent  character 
of  past  American  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

The  founding  Statement  of  Policy  in  the 
Wagner  Act,  still  unchanged,  asserts:  "It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  cer- 
tain substantial  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and  elim- 
inate those  obstructions  ...  by  encour- 
aging the  practice  and  procedure  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  by  protecting  the  exer- 
cise of  workers  of  full  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, self-organization,  and  designation  of 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  employment  .  .  ." 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  History 
texts  analyzed  are  silent  on  the  procedures 
and  practices  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
well  over  half  of  the  Government  and  Ameri- 
can Problems  texto  are  Inadequate  In  their 
handling  of  the  subject,  Scoggins  foimd. 

The  textbooks  either  skip  the  subject  of 
automation  or  treat  it  briefly  despite  its  Im- 
portance to  students  as  future  employes, 
Scoggins  noted. 

As  for  sodal-eoonomlc  welfare  legislation, 
he  stated  there  "Is  an  Implication  found  In 
some  books  that  any  welfare  legislation  Is 
tantamoimt  to  charity  and  a  handout." 

In  treating  the  government's  role  in  the 
economy,  Scoggins  said  such  a  role  Is  an  ac- 
complished fact  and  the  students  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  what  part  government 
spending  plays  In  their  economic  lives.  How- 
ever, he  found  that  regulatory  agencies  are 
given  extensive  treatment  but  in  very  f«w 
books  did  he  find  even  a  mention  of  the 
Government's  positive  actions  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  economy — the  subsidizing  of  new 
Industries,  the  grants  of  aids,  the  loans,  the 
research  and  development  funds,  the  protec- 
tion for  private  enterprise." 

Scoggins  also  found  that  most  of  the  text- 
books skipped  the  fact  that  rising  wages  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  American  workers 
have  been  made  possible  because  of  the 
"extra-ordlnailly  high  labor  productivity." 
Seldom  does  the  reader  find  an  explanation 
that  the  rising  productivity  of  labor  may  jus- 
tify a  raise  without  actually  Increasing  the 
cost  of  manufacture. 

"Most  often  one  finds  that  the  account  of 
rising  wages  for  American  labor  are  simply 
the  result  of  great  power  and  coercion 
brought  to  bear  by  labor  unions,  and  that 
quite  naturally  management  will  respond 
by  raising  the  prices  of  products,"  Scoggins 
stated. 

But  If  textbooks  make  labor  look  bad.  he 
noted,  they  "manage  to  err"  on  the  side  of 
making  the  rich  look  good.  One  textbook 
observes  that  "if  a  taxpayer  earns  over  8200,- 
000  In  a  given  year,  he  must  pay  federal 
Income  taxes  of  over  $156,000  plus  91  per  cent 
of  the  excess  over  $200,000."  Tlie  text  man- 
ages to  Ignore  tax  loopholes  which  enable 
those  In  the  $200,000-or-so  tax  bracket  to 
pay  far  lees  than  the  text  Indicates.  Nor  does 
It  mention  the  fact  that  a  man  with  $1  mil- 
lion Income  pays  only  about  26  per  cent  of 
that  ajnount  in  taxes  by  taking  advantages 
Of  loopholes. 

He  also  noted  that  most  textbooks  stress 
the  wealth  of  the  U.S.,  especially  compared 
to  Russia.    He  cited  one  text,  In  dlsputlof 
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a  claim  by  Karl  Marx  that  workers  would 
become  poorer  and  poco'er,  which  asserted: 
"Quite  the  contrary  bas  actually  happened. 
The  economic  gap  between  workers  and 
owners  has  narrowed  almoeft  to  the  point  ot 
extinction,  especially  In  the  VS." 

So  you  didn't  Icnow  you  were  making  as 
much  as  Roger  Bloughl 

LEOACT  or  M'CABTRTIBM — FEAR  IN  THE 
CtASSKOOM 

Will  Scogglns  also  had  some  observations 
to  make  about  the  teachers  In  the  high 
schools  In  Los  Angeles  County  who  taught 
the  subjects  covered  In  his  study.  He  said 
he  found  a  "good  deal  of  real  fear  present 
among  teachers."  Although  the  era  of  Mc- 
Carthy may  have  ended,  "the  Influence  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  or  other  Intensely  in- 
terested groups  In  the  communities'  schools, 
certainly  has  not,"  he  wrote. 

He  observed  that  the  "political  opinion  of 
the  teacher.  If  strongly  held.  Is  perhaps  more 
Important  In  shaping  the  content  of  instruc- 
tion than  the  course  of  study,  the  textbook, 
the  amount  of  material  available,  or  even 
the  teacher's  Immediate  knowledge  of  his 
subject."  He  found  that  "an  overwhelming 
number  of  teachers  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  public  policy  of  the  tJ.S.  government  to 
encoiirage  collective  bargaining."  One 
teacher  told  Scogglns  "these  kids  from  labor 
homes  are  radicals  and  bordering  on  Com- 
munists." 


Conclusions 
(Conclusions  from.  "Labor  In  Learning."  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute  of  Indtistrlal  Rela- 
tions, University  of  California.  Los  Ange- 
les) 

I  began  this  study  with  an  observation  and 
a  question.  The  observation  was  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  non-college  bound 
high  school  graduates  become,  within  the 
first  year  after  graduation,  members  of  the 
work  force — drawing  their  livelihoods  from 
somebody's  employ.  The  question  asked 
what  these  young  people  are  taught  about 
what  it  means  to  be  an  employee.  The  stu- 
dents are  primarily  the  progeny  of  middle- 
class  parents:  and  as  a  result  of  a  generation 
of  relative  afDuence  (and,  of  course,  of  child 
labor  laws  brought  about  largely  by  labor's 
Insistent  pricking  of  the  legislative  con- 
science), they  have  had,  at  most,  only  a 
vicarious  acquaintance  with  the  actual  work- 
ings of  the  economy.  What  they  know  of 
labor,  social  legislation,  and  the  govern- 
ment's Increasing  participation  In  that  econ- 
omy has,  I  assumed,  most  likely  come  from 
newspapers,  family  conversation,  friends' 
wondertngs,  and,  presumably,  the  schools  of 
their  neighborhoods.  I  chose  to  Investigate 
the  last  of  these  sources,  using  analyses,  in- 
terviews and  questions,  and  perhaps  even 
some  speculation. 

The  U.8.  History,  U.S.  Government,  and 
American  Problems  textbooks  now  in  use  in 
high  schools  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 
are  extremely  varied  In  title  but  remarkably 
similar  in  format  and  content.  They  are 
glossy,  attractive,  colorful,  simple  to  read,  and 
almost  totally  lacking  In  anything  that  could 
offend,  or  excite,  the  white,  middle-class 
youngster  who  may  read  them.  As  in  the 
old-fashioned  romantic  novel,  the  forces  of 
light  and  of  darkness  are  pitted  against  each 
other,  but  only  in  the  dim  past  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  In  those 
distant  times,  these  books  admit,  tempers 
flared  and  violence  erupted,  but  by  the  pow- 
erful and  persuasive  (and  almost  totally  mys- 
terious) workings  of  superior  American 
statesmanship  on  both  sides  of  any  possible 
controversy,  and  by  an  overwhelming  faith 
in  law  and  order,  the  crises  passed  and  the 
millennium  approached.  About  the  only 
stain  remaining  on  this  otherwise  immacu- 
late image  is  the  problem  of  getting  big  busi- 
ness and  big  labor  to  understand  that  they 
must  now  work  together  as  a  team  in  the 


public  Interest.  And  this  problem  la  surely 
solvable  by  the  Impartial  Intervention  of  the 
national  government  to  act  as  arbiter — with- 
out, of  course,  disturbing  the  free  enterprise 
system,  or  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.  Poverty  has  been 
largely  eliminated  by  the  superior  productiv- 
ity of  the  American  economy,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  great  fortunes  Is  prevented  by 
the  levying  of  92  percent  taxes  on  high  in- 
comes. No  foreign  Ideology  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded In  seducing  the  American  from  his  de- 
votion to  private  enterprise.  Individual  ini- 
tiative, and  personal  responsibility,  and  the 
power  and  wealth  of  America  today  is  positive 
proof  of  the  supericalty  of  these  convictions. 

Not  a  single  labor  topic,  except  industrial 
vs.  craft  unions,  was  adequately  described 
or  explained  in  the  majority  of  the  text- 
books. Not  a  single  VS.  History  text  did 
more  than  mention  the  political  activities  of 
unions,  both  historically  and  presently — de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  very  educational  in- 
stitution the  student  now  occupies,  is,  at 
least  In  part,  a  result  of  such  activltes.  Only 
two  history  texts  went  beyond  mentioning 
the  all  Important  labor-management  prac- 
tice of  free  collective  bargaining.  None  told 
the  student  about  the  public  employment 
service,  a  service  he  will  most  likely  have 
need  of  shortly  after  graduation.  None  told 
him  of  disability  Insurance.  None  made  a 
case  for  public  assistance  programs. 

By  a  perusal  of  today's  textbooks,  few  stu- 
dents will  be  diverted  from  the  "great  man" 
theory  of  history.  George  Washington 
launched  the  nation,  Madison  was  the  "fath- 
er of  the  constitution,"  Jackson  gave  the 
masses  the  right  to  vote.  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves,  P.DJI.  saved  the  nation  during  the 
Depression,  and,  if  you  please,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  created  the  American  labor  movement. 
The  history  of  the  nation  la  portrayed  as 
the  work  of  earlier-day  Matt  Dillons  and 
men  from  UJi.CX.E..  who  single-handedly 
stood  against  hosts  of  wrong  and,  naturally, 
triumphed.  There  is  little  to  indicate  that 
collective  action  or  mass  pressure  may  often 
have  forced  the  "great  man"  to  act  in  the 
manner  now  considered  great  to  keep  his 
elected  ofBce.  And  there  Is  most  certainly 
very  little  which  vrill  apprise  the  student  of 
the  techniques  employees  have  historically 
used  to  become  members  of  the  middle  class, 
a  class  to  which  most  high  school  students 
seem  to  aspire. 

The  teacher  of  the  social  studies,  who 
works  from  these  textbooks.  Is  himself  a 
highly  mobile  product  of  the  lower  middle 
class  who  has  achieved  middle-class  comfort 
and  laid  claim  to  professional  status.  He 
has  done  the  first  by  hard  work  at  more 
than  one  Job  and  the  second  by  presump- 
tion. His  formal  education  In  industrial  re- 
lations Is  almost  nonexistent,  and  he  regards 
any  acquaintance  with  labor  luilons  as 
vaguely  damaging  to  his  image.  He  sees 
himself  as  mildly  liberal  but  associates  the 
concept  with  Jefferson  rather  than  with 
Walter  Reuther.  His  teen-aged  charges  often 
bafiBe  and  enrage  him.  He  despairs  of  break- 
ing through  their  peculiar  adolescent  bar- 
riers and  their  comfortable  complaisance. 
He  has  little  faith  in  himself,  and  even  less 
in  bis  colleagues,  to  rouse  his  students  to 
high-minded  idealism.    He  Is  tired. 

In  sxunmary,  this  study  bas  revealed  seri- 
ous shortcomings  in  the  textbooks'  treat- 
ment of  the  labor  movement  and  social-eco- 
nomic security  legislation.  Textbooks  over- 
generalize;  they  distort  the  import  of  labor's 
role  in  the  history  of  the  American  success; 
they  may  even  exaggerate  that  success  itself 
in  the  hope  of  satisfying  ardently  patriotic 
boards  of  education;  they  may  be  too  fervent 
in  their  proclamatloiu  of  the  middle-class 
ethic  of  accumulation  and  consumption. 
But.  even,  so,  they  do  contain  some  basic 
facts.  The  student  can  learn  something  of 
labor's  past  and  even  of  labor's  present;  he 
can  learn  the  details.  If  not  the  spirit,  of  such 


relatively  noncontroversial  subjects  as  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

What  Is  also  most  distressingly  missing  in 
the  classroom  is  not  just  the  basic  informa- 
tion. It  Is  the  will  to  teach  the  subject  of 
labor  and  the  will  to  learn  it.  The  liberal 
teacher,  tired  and  sometimes  even  cynical, 
too  often  believes  that  labor  has  reached  the 
"dry  rot"  stage,  that  its  evangelism  is  gone. 
Its  earlier  promise  of  a  brighter  tomorrow 
largely  fulfilled.  The  conservative  teacher, 
circumspect  and  sometimes  even  suspicious, 
more  often  believes  that  labor  is  "too  big" 
and  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  nation.  And  both  men  are  apt 
to  believe  that  the  presently  alleged  mis- 
doings of  James  R.  HoSa  are  representative 
of  the  American  labor  movement  today. 

A  large  number  of  today's  young  people 
are  undoubtedly  conservative  and  even  given 
to  authoritarian  direction,  if  that  direction 
includes  the  security  of  a  clean,  well-paid  oc- 
cupation with  professional  status.  They  are 
unrealistic  about  their  prosptects  and  about 
the  problems  they  will  encounter.  But, 
ai>art  from  their  haircuts  and  their  dating 
habits,  they  seem  to  reflect  their  parents' 
thinking  almost  exactly;  and  from  a  cursory 
perusal  of  polls,  one  gathers  that  the  parents' 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  labor  Is  almost 
identical  to  the  teachers'. 

So,  I  have  come  full  circle;  from  all  parts 
of  the  perimeter  echoes  the  opinion  that 
labor  Is  In  trouble;  its  "image"  Is  tarnished. 
Its  contribution  misunderstood.  Among 
those  people  who  have  been  most  obviously 
elevated  by  the  historic  successes  of  labor, 
the  people  who  now  call  themselves  "middle 
class,"  disillusionment  and  distrust  seem  to 
be  hardening  into  apathy  and  hostility.  The 
teachers,  the  students,  and  most  certainly 
the  textbook  publishers  are  apparently  mir- 
rors of  the  public  opinion.  And  the  public 
opinion  of  labor  today  is  not  high. 

My  original  observation  is  correct  and  ob- 
vious to  any  adult  now  employed  and  per- 
haps threatened  by  the  encroaching  labor 
force  of  the  high  school  graduates.  The 
answer  to  my  original  question,  In  spite  of 
questionnaires,  interviews,  check  lists  and 
tally  sheets,  remains  equivocal.  Young  peo- 
ple are  being  taught,  albeit  with  a  melo- 
dramatic emphasis,  what  it  meant  to  be  an 
employee  in  the  crafts  or  laboring  class — up 
to  1935.  They  are  not  being  taught,  at  least 
In  their  social  studies  classes.  Information 
which  can  realistically  be  applied,  and  which 
I  deem  vital,  to  their  contemporary  expec- 
tations of  entering  the  work  force. 
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THE  FEDERAL  FINE  ARTS  AND  AR- 
CHITECTURE ACT  CAN  BEAUTIFY 
OUR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemam 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  H.R.  8991.  to  foster  high 
standards  of  architectural  excellence  in 
the  design  of  Federal  public  buildings 
and  post  offices  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  provide  a  program  for 
the  £u:quisition  and  preservation  of 
works  of  art  for  such  buildings.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  Is 
today  Introducing  an  identical  bill  in  that 
body. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  Federal  pub- 
lic buildings  and  post  offices  in  the  50 
States  the  same  sort  of  expert  advice  on 


design  and  decoration,  and  on  selection 
of  architects  and  artists,  that  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  gives  for  Federal  struc- 
tures in  the  Capital. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Public  Advisory 
Panel  on  Architectural  Services  in  the 
General  Services  Administration.  The 
General  Services  Administrator  is  di- 
rected to  appoint  to  the  panel  for  3 -year 
terms  at  least  12  architects  from  persons 
in  private  life,  professionally  engaged  in 
architecture,  landscape  architecture  or 
city  planning,  and  at  least  six  represent- 
atives of  allied  fields,  including  paint- 
ing— at  least  two,  sculpture — at  least  two, 
the  decorative  arts  and  crafts,  and  inte- 
rior design. 

This  provision  gives  statutory  recogni- 
tion to  the  substantially  Identical  panel 
now  existing  in  the  General  Services 
Administration  by  Executive  order.  The 
Chairman  of  the  panel  is  to  be  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  Service, 
General  Services  Administration. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  recommending  panel  members 
to  the  General  Services  Administrator. 
In  turn,  the  Chairman  of  the  Endow- 
ment Is  directed  to  consult  with  the  Na- 
tional ComiCil  on  the  Arts,  and  with  the 
various  advisory  panels  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  preparing 
lists  of  nominees.  The  General  Services 
Administrator  is  also  directed  to  give 
due  consideration  to  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  established  national  organiza- 
tions in  the  fields  of  art  and  architecture. 
The  duties  of  the  Public  Advisory 
Panel  on  Architectural  Services,  with  re- 
spect to  all  Federal  buildings  and  post 
offices  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  to  recommend  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator  and  to  the  Postmaster 
General  criteria  for  selecting  architects 
and  artists  for  public  buildings  and  post 
offices;  to  review  design  standards  and 
guides;  to  advise  the  Administrator  and 
the  Postmaster  General  in  the  selection 
of  architects  and  artists  for  buildings 
designated  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Postmaster  General  as  nationally  sig- 
nificant; and  to  advise  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Postmaster  General  with  re- 
spect to  the  Eu:ceptability  of  architectural 
designs  or  works  of  art  proposed  for  in- 
dividual projects. 

The  bill  would  not  Interfere  In  any  way 
with  the  duties  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  sets  up  the  separate  Public  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Architectural  Services 
imder  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, rather  than  using  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission,  because  the  members  of  the 
Pine  Arts  Commission  are  fully  occupied 
with  their  concerns  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  would  be  an  impossible 
burden  for  them  to  advise  concerning 
Federal  buildings  and  post  offices  to  be 
built  outside  Washington. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  bill, 
section  4,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
a  cumulative  fund  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain works  of  art  for  Federal  buildings 
and  post  offices  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  amounts  authorized  are 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated during  the  preceding  fiscal 
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year  for  design  and  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  administrative  order,  the  General 
Services  Administration  has,  since  1963, 
permitted  funds  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  estimated  construc- 
tion cost  of  a  Federal  building  to  be  used 
for  worlEs  of  art  "if  the  architect-engi- 
neer recommends  some  form  of  art  em- 
bellishment, and  If  the  limit  of  cost 
indicates  some  measure  of  funds  avail- 
able." 

Projects  carried  out  recently  or  imder 
design  include  interior  fountain  sculp- 
ture In  the  Federal  office  building  in  St. 
Louis;  a  ceramic  title  mural  in  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  in  Cincinnati;  carved 
wood  panels  in  the  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral office  building  in  Denver;  interior 
Eind  exterior  mosaic  murals  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse and  Federal  office  building  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  stained  glass  panels  In 
the  courthouse  and  post  office  in  Gaines- 
ville. Fla. 

The  1 -percent  cumulative  fund  to  be 
set  up  by  the  bill  has  three  major  ad- 
vantages over  existing  projects. 

First.  The  continuing  threat  that 
highly  desirable  artistic  embellishments 
will  be  squeezed  out  of  a  building  be- 
cause of  other  cost  problems  would  be 
avoided,  since  the  funds  for  works  of  art 
would  not  be  tied  to  the  cost  of  specific 
building  projects,  as  at  present. 

Second.  The  fimd  would  also  allow  a 
decision  to  include  works  of  art  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  planning.  The  artist 
could  be  selected  at  the  beginning  and 
would  work  with  the  architect  through- 
out the  design  and  construction  of  the 
building  to  assure  that  the  artistic  em- 
bellishment would  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  building  and  not  something  stuck 
on  as  afterthought. 

Third.  The  fund  would  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  his  advisers  flexibility 
to  make  larger  allocation  of  funds  for  art 
for  Federal  buildings  where  beauty  is  of 
particular  importance.  Thus,  much 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  cOTistruction 
and  design  cost  might  be  allocated  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  major  art  work  or 
works  for  a  Federal  building  that  would 
be  a  landmark  in  the  center  of  one  of 
our  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  use  or 
location  might  dictate  little  or  no  spend- 
ing for  art  in  other  buildings.  In  all 
cases,  the  amounts  allocated  would  be 
determined  according  to  expert  Judg- 
ment of  the  need  for  artistic  embellish- 
ment, rather  than  by  a  procrustean 
formula. 

As  we  look  at  the  Federal  buildings 
around  the  Nation,  we  must  conclude 
sadly  that  all  too  often  we  have  not  built 
well  because  we  have  neglected  the  de- 
light that  comes  from  works  of  art  and 
from  outstanding  architecture. 

Little  attention  and  money  has  been 
devoted  to  adorning  Federal  public 
buildings  outside  the  District  with  ap- 
propriate works  of  art.  During  the  de- 
pression, the  New  Deal  gave  hungry 
artists  Jobs  and  put  murals  and  other  art 
works  in  public  buildings.  But  the 
United  States  soon  slipped  back  into  its 
old  ways. 


Recent  Presidents  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  architecture  of 
Federal  buildings,  and  with  what  their 
appearance  can  say  to  us  and  to  the 
world  about  America.  President  John- 
son has  pointed  out  that — 

A  scene  of  beauty  can  enlarge  man's 
imagination  and  revive  his  spirit. 

This  thought  should  be  our  watch- 
word as  we  provide  for  better  art  and 
architecture  In  Federal  buildings. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  8991 
A  bill  to  foster  high  standards  of  architec- 
tural exceUence  In  the  design  and  decora- 
tion of  Federal  public  buildings  and  poet 
offices  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  of  works  of  art 
for  such  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and 
Architecture  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide — 

(1)  for  the  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards of  architectural  design  and  art  for  pub- 
lic buildings  and  post  offices  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

(2)  a  program  for  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  suitable  works  of  art  for  pub- 
lic buildings  and  poet  offices  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General   Services. 

(b)  The  term  "public  building"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section 
13   (1)   of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969. 

Sbc.  3.  (1)  The  Public  Advisory  Panel  on 
Architectural  Services  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  General  Services  Administration.  The 
Administrator  shall  appKJint  to  the  Panel  at 
least  twelve  (12)  distinguished  architects 
from  among  persons  in  private  life  profes- 
sionally engaged  In  architecture,  landscape 
Eirchltecture.  or  city  planning,  and  at  least 
six  (6)  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
fields  of  art  allied  to  architecture,  including 
painting  (two  members,  of  whom  one  shall 
be  experienced  in  mural  decoration),  sculp- 
ture (two  members,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
experienced  In  sculpture  related  to  the  archi- 
tectural environment),  the  decorative  arts 
and  crafts  (one  member),  and  interior  de- 
sign (one  member),  and  such  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  Administrator  may  desire  to  serve  ex 
officio.  The  Commissioner,  Public  Buildings 
Service,  General  Services  Administration, 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  Panel. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  the 
public  members  of  the  Panel  from  nomina- 
tions submitted  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  who  shaU  recommend  at 
least  three  persons  for  each  position  in  a 
professional  field  for  which  a  public  mem- 
ber is  to  be  appointed.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Endowment,  in  preparing  lists  of  nomi- 
nees, shall  call  upon  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Endowment's  advisory 
panels  covering  the  fields  of  archltecttare, 
painting,  sculpture,  the  decorative  arts  and 
crafts,  and  Interior  design,  for  advice  and 
assistance,  and  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  any  nominations  submitted  to  the  En- 
dowment by  established  national  organiza- 
tions in  the  respective  professional  fields  of 
art  and  architecture. 

(3)  Each  public  member  of  the  Panel  shall 
serve  for  a  term  expiring  in  one  of  the  first 
three  years  succeeding  the  year  in  which  he 
is  appointed,  as  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator at  the  time  of  appointment,  subject 
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to  the  limitation  that  not  more  than  one 
painter  and  one  sculptor  may  have  a  term 
scheduled  to  expire  In  the  same  calendar 
year.  No  public  member  ot  the  Panel  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  for  a  term  be- 
ginning less  than  two  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  third  consecutive  term. 

(4)  Each  public  member  of  the  Panel  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
diem  for  each  day  on  which  he  is  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  blm  In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(5)  In  order  to  insure  that  Federal  public 
buildings  outside  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
and  buildings  leajied  to  the  United  States  for 
use  by  the  Poet  Office  Department,  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  enhanced 
by  beauty,  dignity,  economy,  utility,  and 
suitable  works  of  art,  the  Panel  shall  have 
the  following  functions: 

(a)  Develop  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator  and  to  the  Postmaster 
General  as  to  criteria  for  the  evaluation  and 
selection  of,  and  contractual  relationships 
with,  architects  for  public  buildings  and 
Post  Office  buildings,  and  with  artiste  for 
works  of  art  related  to  the  total  design  con- 
cept of  such  buildings. 

(b)  Review  General  Services  Administra- 
tion design  standards,  criteria,  guides  and 
procedures  and  recommend  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  to  the  Postmaster  General  any 
necessary  or  desirable  changes  to  further  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Advise  the  Administrator  and  the  Poet- 
master  General  in  the  selection  of  architects 
for  the  design  of  nationally  significant  build- 
ings designated  by  the  Administrator  or  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  of  dlstlngtolshed 
artists  recommended  by  the  architect  of  such 
building  or  by  the  Panel  to  work  with  the 
architect  at  the  early  planning  stages. 

(d)  Review  and  advise  the  Administrator 
or  the  Postmaster  General  with  respect  to 
the  acceptability  of  architectural  designs  or 
works  of  art  proposed  for  individual  projects 
designated  by  the  Administrator  or  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

(0)  Meetings  of  the  Panel  shall  be  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  ot  by  request  of  three 
or  more  public  members.  The  Panel  shall 
maintain  such  records  as  are  necessary  and 
render  such  reports  and  submit  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Postmaster  General  or 
otherwise  considered  by  the  Panel  as  neces- 
sary to  discharge  its  responsiblliUes  under 
this  Act.  With  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Postmaster  General  specified 
functions  of  the  Panel  may  be  performed  by 
subpanels  designated  by  the  Administrator 
or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Panel. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Administrator  and  the  Poet- 
master  General  are  authorized  to  acquire  and 
maintain  works  of  art  for  public  buildings 
or  for  poet  offices,  respectively,  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  any 
amoimts  otherwise  authorized,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  in  each  fiscal  year,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  an  amount  equal  to  1 
per  centum  of  the  total  amo\int  appropriated 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  public  buildings  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Postmaster 
General  shall  endeavor  to  secure  a  similar 
level  and  quality  of  works  of  art  for  build- 
ings outside  the  District  of  Columbia  leased 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  use  by  the  Poet  Office 
Department. 

Sw:.  6.  The  Panel  shall  provide  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  and  to  the 
Postmaster  General  concerning  the  artl*ts 
and  works  of  art  under  Section  4.  The  Panel 
may,  where  appropriate,  recommend  to  the 
Administrator  and  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, respectively,  the  holding  of  competi- 
tions for  the  selection  of  artists  and  of  de- 
slgzu  or  models  of  works  of  art. 


April  20,  1967 


THE  TEACHER  CORPS  A  VITAL 
TOOL  IN  DEVELOPING  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  I^}eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frxMn  New  York  [Mr.  Wolft]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
across  the  Nation  children  who  have 
never  felt  the  challenge  to  learn,  and 
with  it  the  hope  to  aspire  to  more  than 
the  poverty  of  their  parents'  lives,  chil- 
dren who  have  never  been  given  a  hecui- 
start,  or  even  a  decent  break,  are  passing 
through  the  barriers  of  ignorance  Into 
a  new  realm  of  personal  growth  and 
responsibUlty  because  of  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  a  new  kind  of  teacher. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
which  has  already  proven  its  incalculable 
value  to  the  lives  of  culturally  deprived 
children,  as  a  stimulus  to  our  entire 
school  system,  and  as  a  vital  tool  in 
developing  the  resources  of  our  Nation. 

A  program  as  potent,  as  successful  as 
this,  whose  results  are  new  hopes,  new 
talent,  and  new  lives  of  service,  must  not 
and.  I  tnist,  will  not,  be  allowed  to  end 
in  this  Congress  because  of  shortsighted 
economy. 


APPRECIATION  TO  RESCUE  MIS- 
SION ALLIANCE  OF  SYRACUSE, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HANLrr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoKO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
press  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  those 
among  our  people  who  are  less  fortunate 
or  are  disadvantaged,  we  of  the  Congress 
seem  to  sometimes  lose  sight  of  what 
private  organizations  without  any  Fed- 
eral tax  moneys  are  doing  for  people 
imprisoned  by  poverty.  And  in  this  re- 
gard I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
observations  about  one  such  community 
organization  which  happens  to  be  cele- 
brating its  80th  anniversary  this  week 
of  April  16.  I  am  speaJdng  of  the  Rescue 
Mission  Alliance  of  my  hometown  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

One  night  In  1887,  in  a  small  basement 
store  sandwiched  between  a  restaurant 
and  a  Chinese  laundry,  the  newly 
formed  rescue  mission  held  its  first 
meeting.  And  there  under  the  motto 
"No  Creed  But  Christ:  No  Law  But  Love," 
began  a  story  of  help  to  needy  people 
which  continues  into  tomorrow. 

For  many  of  those  early  years  the 
foimders  of  the  rescue  mission  concen- 
trated on  a  traditional  format  of  Bible 
reading,  sermons  on  temperance  and 
morality,  and  on  providing  a  bed  and  hot 
meal  for  stranded  and  needy  men.  In 
those  days,  too,  was  forged  the  spirit 
of    dedication    which    has    persevered 


through  times  of  mockery,  indifference, 
and  adversity  and  which  has  guided  the 
mission  in  its  life  of  service  to  men  and 
the  community. 

The  misMon  progressed  in  its  work  and 
In  its  importance  to  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse and  it  soon  became  common  to  see 
the  mission  barge  Good  News  plylrig  the 
waters  of  the  Erie  Canal  or  to  hear  the 
mission  brass  band  as  it  gathered  a 
crowd  for  a  curbside  meeting.  Stead- 
fastly holding  its  course,  the  mission  pro- 
vided for  the  sick  and  the  weak  through 
one  phase  of  development  to  another, 
from  boom  times  to  bust  and  depression! 
Always  the  same  intention  and  guiding 
spirit — to  serve  Gtod  by  serving  man- 
was  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  directed 
the  mission. 

The  mission  continues  today,  through 
the  eight  services  provided  to  people  liv- 
ing in  the  inner  city  areas  and  to  those 
unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life 
in  modem  society,  to  exert  its  influence 
on  the  community.  Even  in  a  time  when 
there  are  great  amounts  of  money  being 
dispersed  through  welfare  and  antipov- 
erty  programs,  the  work  of  the  mission  is 
as  involved  and  as  vital  as  when  it  began 
its  struggle  some  80  years  ago. 

The  mission  lodging  house  provides 
shelter  and  food  for  homeless  and  tran- 
sient men  and  for  migrant  workers  and 
for  men  suffering  from  some  personal 
handicap  which  decreases  their  ability 
or  which  erodes  their  desire  to  live  in  our 
competitive  society.  This  physically  se- 
cure environment  plus  access  to  counsel- 
ing and  to  religious  exercises  and  an 
active  work  therapy  program  does  much 
to  restore  the  men's  personal  dignity  and 
self-motivation  and  leads  ultimately  to 
return  to  normal  life. 

The  mission  workshop,  besides  aiding 
resident  workers  to  leam  a  skill,  aids  as 
many  as  80  physically,  socially,  or  men- 
tally handicapped  persons  dally  with  job 
rehabilitation  and  with  steps  to  outside 
employment.  Here  many  find  a  road  to 
economic  independence  where  their 
ability,  not  their  disability,  is  cultivated 
and  find,  often  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  that  there  is  a  real  chance  for  them 
to  live  on  their  own. 

The  Helping-Hand  Stores  and  Thrift 
Shops  supply  budget-minded  shoppers 
with  clothing  and  furniture  renovated  by 
handicapped  workers  and  thus  enable 
low-income  families  to  fulfill  needs  they 
otherwise  could  not  afford.  These  shops 
also  are  one  of  the  basic  sources  of  money 
for  the  support  of  the  workshop  which  is 
totally  self-sustaining. 

An  integral  part  of  the  rescue  mission 
program  is  the  neighborhood  missions 
which  are  the  spiritual  centers  serving 
the  needy  people  of  the  community  by 
offering  a  helping  and  understanding 
hand  together  with  guidance  toward  good 
citizenship  through  spiritual  and  char- 
acter-building activities.  These  are  the 
front  lines  for  the  mission  and  are  situ- 
ated in  the  areas  being  served  to  offer 
ready  access  to  all  seeking  help  and  con- 
solation. 

The  family  service  provides  counsel 
and  guidance  and  direct  aid  to  families 
in  need,  including  food,  clothing,  and 
employment.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  vital  programs  of  the  mission  as  it 
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involves  the  basic  social  structure  of  the 
family  with  all  its  personal  and  commu- 
nity ramifications.  It  is  here  that  the 
mission  demonstrates  its  advantage  over 
other  tjrpes  of  public  assistance  in  being 
able  to  involve  itself  in  the  very  roots  of 
the  many  problems  of  the  poor — all  of 
which  in  one  way  or  another  relate  to 
the  lack  of  strong  family  ties  and  iden- 
tity. It  is  here  that  the  mission  can  sug- 
gest and  provide  a  bedrock  upon  which 
to  begin  reclamation  of  human  lives.  In 
effect,  the  mission  seeks  to  create  a  new 
sociability  in  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged by  creating  the  "new  man"  of 
spirit  as  preached  in  the  Gospel. 

Many  see  this  part  of  the  program  In 
its  surface  features  as  the  prelude  to  the 
work  of  some  newly  formed  antlpoverty 
projects,  and  Indeed  with  its  preschool 
child  care,  teenage  activities,  and  adult 
programs  it  does  proximate  other  proj- 
ects. But  to  the  mission  workers  who 
began  this  phase  of  their  ministry  42 
years  ago  it  was  just  another  stage  in 
the  centuries-old  Christian  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

The  mission,  through  its  Youth  and 
Children's  Center,  its  Boys  Council,  and 
its  summer  camping  program,  provides 
constructive  health  and  recreational  op- 
portunities along  with  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  build  a  strong  Chris- 
tian foundation  for  today's  youth.  This 
base  then  is  expanded  to  acquaint  the 
boys  and  girls  with  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  adulthood. 

Thus,  we  have  in  Syracuse  a  vital, 
active  ministry  which  involves  itself  in 
the  problems  of  the  people  without  re- 
gard for  religious  denomination,  race, 
or  ethnic  background. 

As  important  as  its  work  is.  the  mis- 
sion is  also  distinguished  for  its  leader- 
ship body.  If  the  program  can  be  said 
to  be  the  expression  of  any  group.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  con- 
sciences of  many  of  the  leading  com- 
munity leaders  in  Syracuse,  These  are 
the  men  who  compose  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  the  advisory  council  and  who 
are  the  main  supports  of  the  mission 
both  morally  and  financially.  We  are 
Indeed  fortunate  to  have  in  our  city  men 
who  are  as  willing  to  act  as  they  are  to 
speak— men  like  Donald  W.  Darrone, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
like  Clarence  L.  Jordan,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  mission.  It  is  under  their 
guidance  that  the  mission  is  able  to  meet 
its  obligations  to  the  people  whom  it 
serves.  It  Is  with  their  encouragement 
that  other  community  leaders  and  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  contribute  in  the 
general  effort  to  provide  the  necessary 
money  and  talents  to  help  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves. 

The  rescue  mission  has  not  had  an 
untroubled  history  in  Syracuse  and  is 
even  now  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  to 
finance  purchase  of  a  building  to  replace 
a  storage  and  shop  facility  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  July.  But  even 
with  this  setback,  the  mission  presses 
onward  toward  its  centennial  celebra- 
tion. 


There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  mis- 
sion has  not  been  active  itself  in  promot- 
ing self-help  projects  among  the  dis- 
advantaged and  has  not  been  as  con- 
cerned with  doing  what  the  poor  them- 
selves wanted  as  with  doing  those  things 
which  some  nonpoor  body  decided  was 
best.  Mr.  Clarence  Jordan  feels  that 
this  is  an  area  which  will  be  developed 
in  the  near  future  to  effect  a  greater 
exchange  of  ideas  between  the  people 
and  the  mission  as  to  the  types  of  pro- 
grams which  the  people  think  are  most 
necessary  and  beneficial.  The  day  of 
the  charity  dole  from  the  wealOiy  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  mission— there  must 
be  a  true  Christian  sharing  and  helping. 
With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Jordan  suggests 
that  some  area  committees  will  be 
formed  to  work  with  the  mission  boards 
in  planning  and  guiding  any  future 
projects. 

The  Rescue  Mission  Alliance  may  not 
have  all  the  answers  to  the  terrible 
plight  of  poverty,  but  hi  its  80  years  it 
has  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  hard 
and  determined  work  on  behalf  of  the 
less  fortunate,  it  has  made  visible  con- 
tributions to  the  alleviation  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  poor  and  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  lives  of  those  unable  to  make 
it  on  theh-  own.  The  mission  tells  a 
glowing  story  worthy  of  tribute  of  men 
and  women  dedicated  to  helping  others 
in,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity— be- 
cause they  care. 

But  how  can  anyone  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  work  of  the  mission  ap- 
preciate the  way  it  really  helps  the  peo- 
ple who  participate  in  its  activities? 
How  can  you  or  I  know  what  it  means  to 
a  child  of  the  slums  to  see  a  lake  and  a 
forest  stream,  or  for  a  mother  to  see  her 
family  together  again,  or  for  a  man  to 
realize  that  he  has  returned  from  the 
brink  of  despair  and  has  begim  the  road 
back  to  life  in  the  world  around  him? 
We  probably  never  will  fully  understand 
the  impact  that  the  mission  program 
has  on  its  people,  but  we  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  real  and  evident  good 
comes  from  its  work.  In  any  language 
or  culture  this  is  laudable  and  meritori- 
ous, and  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
whole  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  Coimty 
in  thanking  the  rescue  mission  for  its 
work  and  in  wishing  it  many  more  years 
of  successful  fulfillment. 


Second.  U.S.  participation,  through 
the  Exlmbank,  amounts  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Third.  The  $50  mlUlon  worth  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  which  the  Flat 
company  seeks  to  purchase  from  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  also  available 
from  a  number  of  Western  European 
sources. 

Fourth.  The  machinery  and  equip- 
ment are  primarily  those  used  for  tlie 
production  of  light  automobiles. 

Fifth.  As  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  pointed  out,  this  first  step 
by  the  Soviet  Union  toward  meeting  the 
consumer  needs  of  its  citizens  In  the  field 
of  private  transportation  can  only  lead 
to  further  commitment  of  Soviet  re- 
sources in  this  sector  of  their  economy. 
They  will  need  to  produce  steel,  tires,  and 
gasoline.  They  will  have  to  build  high- 
ways, gas  stations,  garages,  restaurants, 
motels,  et  cetera.  Commitment  of  their 
limited  resources  for  these  purposes  can- 
not help  but  be  in  our  long-term  inter- 
ests. 

Sixth.  The  credits  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Italian  financial  institutions  and 
at  customary  msu-ket  terms. 

Seventh.  No  military  or  intelligence 
organization  within  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  supply- 
ing the  machine  tools  will  adversely  af- 
fect our  national  security. 

Eighth.  Every  item  considered  for  ex- 
port under  the  Fiat  proposal  will  be  sub- 
ject to  scrutiny  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  with  its  strict  safeguards  and 
review  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  these  hard 
and  uncontestable  facts,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  rationally  portray  the  Plat 
proposal  as  being  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional Interests. 


FIAT  PLANT  IN  RUSSIA 


Perhaps  Syracuse  is  about  to  see  the 
mission  enter  a  new  phase  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  people  whwn  it  serves 
and  this  may  well  be  the  trend  In  all  its 
activities  In  the  balance  of  this  decade. 


Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  ReesI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speak'fer,  in  recent 
days  we  have  heard  some  criticism  of 
President  Johnson's  policy  of  building 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  The  pro- 
posal to  participate  in  the  Fiat  plan  to 
build  an  automobile  plant  in  Russia  has 
been  singled  out.  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  some  facts  concern- 
ing the  Fiat  proposal. 

First.  The  Fiat  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  built  whether  the  United 
States  participates  or  not. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  TOFTOY,  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jokks]  may  extend 
his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the  Rscors 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  dedicated 
space  pioneers,  the  father  of  the  Army's 
guided  missile  system,  and  a  truly  great 
American,  Maj.  Gen.  Holger  N.  Toftoy. 

We  were  pleased  and  honored  to  be 
able  to  count  General  Toftoy  as  a  resi- 
dent of  our  district  for  the  many  years 
he  headed  the  Army's  guided  missile  ac- 
tivities at  the  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Hunts- 
vllle,  Ala.  His  unstinting  efforts  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  north  Ala- 
bama endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  all 
citizens  there. 

But  the  entire  Nation  owes  tribute  to 
General  Toftoy  for  his  unceasing  work 
to  advance  the  Army's  missile  systems. 
It  was  in  this  field  that  he  engaged  his 
considerable  talents,  ability,  and  knov^- 
edge  in  both  technical  and  administra- 
tive endeavors. 

General  Toftoy  is  due  a  msijor  credit 
for  the  recruiting  of  German  rocket  ad- 
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entlste  to  this  country.  Their  techiUcal 
abilities,  along  with  his  own  expertise, 
speeded  the  success  of  the  United  States 
in  the  nii£sUe  field. 

As  a  first- rate  soldier,  General  Toftoy 
distinguished  himself  in  service  in  E^i- 
rope  during  World  War  n.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  and  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal. 

It  W81S  during  the  war  that  he  used 
his  technical  skills  to  invent  an  under- 
water system  of  mine  control. 

After  the  war,  the  first  UjS.  rocket 
fiight  was  executed  under  his  command 
as  chief  of  the  Rocket  Branch  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Division  of 
the  Ordnance  Corps. 

Diirlng  the  early  1950's  he  urged 
laimching  of  a  missile  program  and  the 
Army's  famous  Redstone  missUe  was  de- 
veloped under  his  guidance. 

General  Toftoy's  exceptional  abilities 
were  recognized  as  the  Nation's  missile 
program  grew  and  he  was  assigned  pro- 
gressively more  responsible  posts  with 
the  program. 

He  served  as  director  of  the  Ordnance 
Missile  Laboratory  at  HuntsvlUe  and 
then  was  commanding  general  of  Red- 
stone Arsenal  in  Alabama  from  1954  to 
1958.  He  then  served  as  commanding 
general  of  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  in  Maryland  until  his  retire- 
ment In  1960. 

His  rare  combination  of  technical  and 
administrative  ability,  his  perseverance 
in  pushing  for  development  of  missile 
systems,  his  unselfish  service  to  his 
coimtry — all  were  outstanding  traits  of 
General  Toftoy,  admired  and  respected 
by  those  of  us  who  knew  him.  Time 
will  not  erase  our  memory  of  his  dedi- 
cation and  achievements. 

Tomorrow  he  will  be  burled  with  other 
heroes  of  our  Nation  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

To  his  family,  I  offer  my  deepest  per- 
sonal sympathy  at  his  death. 


MORE  3-DAY  HOLIDAY  WEEKENDS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frc»n  Louisiana? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Joining  In  sponsoring  legislation  to 
shift  the  dates  of  four  of  our  national 
holidays  so  that  they  will  be  observed 
each  year  on  a  Monday,  which  now  oc- 
ctirs  only  on  Labor  Day. 

This  change  would  provide  four  more 
3-day  holiday  weekends  making  possible 
longer  family  recreational  trips  and  in- 
creased tourist  activity.  It  would  also 
reduce  the  disruption  in  many  businesses 
caused  by  midweek  holidays  and  would 
no  doubt  stimulate  new  business  for 
hotels  and  motels,  transportation  facili- 
ties, recreational  activities,  and  a  host 
of  others. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation.  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  would  be  celebrated  on 
the  third  Monday  in  February:  Memorial 


Day  on  the  last  Monday  in  May;  Inde- 
pendence Day  the  first  Monday  in  July; 
and  Veterans  Day  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  strong  support 
for  this  legislation.  A  survey  conducted 
by  l^iis  Week  magtusine  revealed  that 
90  percent  of  those  polled  favored  chang- 
ing some  of  our  holidays.  A  similar  sur- 
vey by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
showed  that  85  percent  favored  the 
change. 

I  hope  this  proposal  is  promptly  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  I  feel  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  of  our  people. 


COMMUNIST  ORIGIN  AND  MANIPU- 
LATION OP  VIETNAM  WEEK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  31,  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  released  a  report 
entitled  "Communist  Origin  and  Manipu- 
lation of  Vietnam  Week."  This  55 -page 
document  spelled  out,  step  by  step  and 
fact  by  fact,  the  beginnings  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  demonstrations  of  April  15 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  also  the 
campus  demonstrations  that  took  place 
during  last  week. 

The  report  was  widely  publicized  In 
leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  It  did  much,  I  am  certain,  to 
alert  the  Nation  to  what  could  be  ex- 
pected at  the  Vietnam  week  demonstra- 
tions organized  by  the  Student  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  and  the  Spring  Mobili- 
zation Conunlttee.  Persons  who  had 
read  the  report,  packed  as  It  is  with  facts 
about  Communist  manipulation  of  these 
demonstrations,  were  not  surprised  that 
an  American  flag  and  draft  cards  were 
burned,  that  the  Sheep  Meadow  in  New 
York  City  smelled  of  burning  bananas, 
that  more  Communist  literature  of  sdl 
types  was  probably  distributed  during 
the  April  15  demonstrations  than  on  any 
other  occasion  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  that  our  President,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
our  Government  in  general  were  de- 
nounced and  vilified  by  the  speech- 
makers  at  the  rallies. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  heard  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  Its 
work  attacked  on  the  floor. 

In  my  view,  the  facts  reported  by  news- 
papers in  all  parts  of  the  country  about 
the  demonstrations  I  have  referred  to 
prove  beyond  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  committee's  report  and  the  care  with 
which  it  was  prepared.  However.  I  do 
ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  tills  point  comments  on 
the  committee  report  written  by  two  na- 
tionally syndicated  and  highly  respected 
columnists — David  Lawrence  in  his  col- 
umn of  April  4,  and  James  J.  Kilpatrlck 
in  his  column  of  April  16. 


[Rom  ttie  evening  star.  Apr.  4,  1967] 

ECXD  firKK  TO  VixT  Protests  Seen 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  tilg-  ftaor  wu  sUrred  up  by  the  "llbersU" 
recently  when  It  was  discovered  that  the 
Centtal  mtelUgence  Agency  was  paying  some 
ot  the  expenses  of  student  groups  which, 
while  abroad,  obtained  information  conoam- 
Ing  Conamunlst  operations  In  various  coun- 
tries. Bxxt  there  Is  a  strange  silence  whan 
th«  HiDtB»  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities reports  to  the  public  that  "erery 
major.  large-scale  demonstration  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  which  has  taken  place  In 
this  coTxntry  has  had  all -out  Communist 
support." 

Itep.  Bdwln  E.  WllUs.  D-La..  who  1»  chair- 
man  of  the  committee,  goes  even  further  as 
he  describes  the  link  between  the  TWetnam 
demonstrations  In  this  country  and  the 
So\'let  government.    He  declares: 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  certain  ac- 
tivities are  being  carried  out  In  this  country 
by  persons  who  are  not  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  our  form  of  government  and 
who  use  the  claim  and  mask  of  dissent  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  try  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  their  allegiance  is  to  a  power  other 
than  that  of  the  United  States  gOTernment." 

In  the  foreword  to  the  report,  Cbatrman 
WlUls  does  not  mince  words.  He  says  that 
deliberate  deception  "Is  not  dlasent,  but 
conspiracy"  and  that  the  "underhanded  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  public  opinion"  In  the 
United  States  and  stlSe  full  and  open  debate 
by  pressure  tactics  la  the  troe  objective  of 
Communist- Inspired  movements  In  this 
country. 

The  report  gives  the  names  of  individuals 
connected  with  Communist -front  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  who  have  been 
the  principal  force  behind  the  project  known 
as  "Vietnam  Week."  which  Is  to  begin  on 
next  Saturday.  April  e.  The  conunlttee  sayi 
flatly  that  the  conference  at  which  the 
"Vietnam  Week"  was  planned  "was  In- 
stigated and  dominated  by  the  Communist 
party  USA  and  the  W.  B.  DuBola  Clubs  of 
America."    It  adds: 

"Communlsta  are  playing  dominant  roles 
in  both  the  student  mobUlzatlon  committee 
and  the  spring  mobilization  conunlttee. 
Further,  these  two  organizations  have  uni- 
fied their  efforts  and  are  co-operating  com- 
pletely In  their  purpose  of  staging  on  April 
15  the  largest  demonstrations  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam  ever  to  take  place  In  this 
country." 

The  House  committee,  moreover,  doesn't 
hesitate  to  criticize  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
for  his  decision  to  assist  the  movement. 
The  committee  says: 

"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  agreement  to 
play  a  leading  role  In  the  April  15  demon- 
strations In  New  York  City,  and  his  freeing 
Rev.  James  Bevel  from  his  key  position  In 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence to  head  up  the  spring  mobilization 
committee,  are  evidence  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  succeeded,  at  least  partially.  In 
implementing  their  strategy  of  fiislng  the 
Vietnam  and  civil  rights  Issues  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  chances  of  bringing  about 
a  reversal  of  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam." 

Congressional  committees  are  criticized 
from  time  to  time  for  delving  Into  con- 
troversial questions.  But  there  never  has 
been  such  a  persistent  effort  to  abolish  a 
committee  as  has  been  witnessed  In  the  last 
10  years  In  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
many  Communist- Inspired  groups  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Chairman  Willis  points  out  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  participating  In  the 
antl-Vletnam  war  demonstrations  who  do 
not  really  know  that  they  are  aiding  the 
purposes  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment.    He  says: 

"As  Justice  Frankfurter  Indicated  (In  a 
1901  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court),  t&e 
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Communists  make  It  m  pimrttce  to  try  to 
enlist,  and  seem  to  have  great  .ability  In 
enlisting,  In  support  of  their  jixDjects  per- 
sons who  would  not  give  their  support  If 
they  knew  the  full  truth  about  them." 

The  coDomlttee  report  concludes  that.  If 
the  Instigators  and  organlcezs  of  "Vietnam 
Week"  are  successful  In  turning  out  large 
niuibers  of  people  for  the  Oenumstratlons 
m  New  York  and  San  Fraxtdaco.  this  can 
be  attributed  primarily  to  the  Communists 
and  win  be  an  Indication  of  their  strength 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  "to 
influence  and  manipulate  xion-<Commvmlst 
Americans." 

pFrom  the  Evening  Star,  ^nr.  16,  1967] 
"Vietnam  Day":  An  Exercise  tn  Subversion 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrtdk) 
Two  weeks  prior  to  yesterday's  "Vietnam 
Day"  demonstrations,  the  House  Committee 
on  .Un-American  Activities  pwUllahed  an  ex- 
ceUent  white  paper  reviewing  and  exposing 
the  antecedents  of  the  peacenik  protest. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  sad  to  say,  the 
committee's  report  received  scant  attention. 
Campus  Intellectuals.  New  Leftists  and  pro- 
fessional pinks  have  done  so  effective  a  Job 
of  smearing  the  committee  that  HUAC's 
papers  tend  to  be  discredited  before  they  are 
read. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  committee's  measured, 
temperate,  and  heavily  documented  report 
of  March  31  waa  not  more  widely  beard.  For 
the  committee  established,  beyond  cavU,  that 
plans  for  yesterday's  den^cmstratlons  were 
Communist  dominated  from  start  to  finish. 
These  protests  were  about  as  spontaneous  as 
an  exercise  in  close-order  Infantry  drill. 

Now.  this  Is  not  to  say  that  a  great,  many 
sincere  pacifists  and  non-Communist  liberals 
were  not  active  In  the  sponsorship.  The 
committee's  point,  which  It  supports  with 
overwhelming  evidence,  is  that  the  pacifist 
students  were  recruited  for  these  marches 
prlmarUy  to  further  the  alms  of  the  Commu- 
nist party.  It  Is  true  that  none  of  the  of- 
ficers off  the  final  Mobilization  Committee  Is 
a  Communist.  It  Is  equally  true  that  these 
offlcers  were  placed  In  their  posltloats  by  the 
avowed  Conununlsts  who  were  running  the 
show. 

"Vietnam  Day"  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  had  Its  genesis  In  a  proposal  last 
spring  by  Bettlna  Aptheker  for  a  nationwide 
student-faculty  strike  in  protest  against 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  No 
doubt  surrounds  her  position.  In  an  open 
letter  to  fellow  students  at  Berkeley,  she  as- 
serted In  November.  1965,  that  "I  have  been 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  am  now.  and  I 
propose  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States." 

Bettlna's  original  Idea,  ad vr  need  In  the 
Journal  of  the  Communlst-iront  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America,  was  to  stage  the  strike  In 
September.  This  failed  to  jell.  She  then  or- 
ganized a  planning  committee  to  put  to- 
gether a  December  meeting  In  Chicago. 
Among  her  32  co-sponsors  were  three  fellow- 
members  of  the  DuBols  Clubs,  three  mem- 
bers or  officials  of  the  radical  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  and  a  couple  of  hold- 
overs from  the  old  Free  Speech  Movement  at 
Berkeley. 

By  early  fall.  Bettlna  and  her  friends  were 
able  to  mall  out  20.000  copies  of  a  printed 
appeal  for  support.  Their  list  of  sponsors 
grew  to  282  names.  The  "Chicago  Peace 
Council,"  an  organization  created  In  the 
summer  of  1965  by  a  mixed  group  of  Com- 
munists, pacifists,  and  New  Leftists,  became 
the  vehicle  for  action. 

Roughly  250  persons  attended  the  Chicago 
conference  on  December  28-30.  The  dele- 
gates came  from  16  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Canada,  and  from  49  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Among  those  manning  the  registration 
desk  was  Joel  Brltton,  Chicago  organizer  for 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (the  Trotekylst 
Communists).    Three  Communist  organiza- 


tions set  up  literature  tables.  Among  these 
was  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  (FLP),  the 
Peklng-orlented  facUon  of  the  U.S.  Conmiu- 
nlst  movement. 

The  PLP  was  not  altogether  happy  with 
the  outcome.  One  of  its  delegates  wrote  In 
the  party's  official  publication  that  the  Chi- 
cago conference  "waa  dominated  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  the 
DuBols  Clube,  and  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance." Other  ddegates  disagreed  with  Bet- 
tlna's Idea  for  a  student  strike;  they  doubted 
that  sufficient  anti-war  sentiment  could  be 
organized  on  enough  campixses  to  make  a 
respectable  showing.  On  the  final  day  of 
the  conference,  a  decision  was  reached  to 
stage  a  "Vietnam  Week"  Instead. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  In  Chicago, 
a  parallel  "Spring  MoblUzatlon  Committee'' 
had  been  organized  by  150  persons  attending 
a  meeting  In  Cleveland.  By  the  PLP's  own 
description,  this  too  was  "a  coalition  of  Com- 
munist Party  revisionists.  Trotskyltes.  and 
liberal-pacifists."  Arnold  Johnson,  public 
relations  director  off  the  Communist  Party, 
was  a  sponsor.  So  was  Bettlna  herself.  Al 
Richmond,  executive  editor  of  the  West 
Coast  People's  World,  became  a  leading 
promoter. 

In  January,  these  twin  streams  merged  In 
a  Student  Mobilization  Committee  with 
offices  m  New  York.  Berkeley,  Loe  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Nashville.  Behind 
a  camouflage  of  spoiuortng  organizations, 
the  Communist  role  began  to  disappear. 
Publicly,  at  least,  the  ball  passed  to  so  pres- 
tigious a  figure  as  Martin  Luther  King. 

No  one  who  troubles  to  read  the  House 
Committee's  report  will  be  deceived  by  the 
false  front  of  pacifist  liberalism  erected  In 
front  of  "Vietnam  Day."  In  Its  origin, 
planning  and  execution,  this  exercise  In 
subversion  was  a  put-up  Communist  Job. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  QUIE  RTT.Tft 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
tMr.  QtJH],  which  would  substitute  block 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  administra- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  school 
program. 

That  word  is  "disaster." 
As  one  who  long  has  been  working  for 
an  equitable  share  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  those  schoolchildren  who  chose 
to  attend  nonpublic  schools,  I  believe  the 
present  system,  enacted  by  Congress  In 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  provides  a  practical  and  effec- 
tive— if  partial — answer  to  an  important 
national  problem. 

The  Qule  bills  would  destroy  that  sys- 
tem for  an  imtested,  imtrled  formula 
which  has  never  had  1  day  of  committee 
hearings.  Instead,  its  proponents  amend 
It  on  the  run  from  day  to  day  in  order 
to  meet  the  growing  number  of  legitimate 
criticisms  about  Its  effects.  Constant 
amending  has  given  the  Qule  bills  a  kind 
of  "now-you-see-lt,  now-you-don't" 
quality. 

No  amount  of  manipulation,  however, 
can  obscure  the  wrecking-bar  approach 
which  this  proposal  would  take  to  the 


present  system — a  system  which  gener- 
ally has  proved  workable  and  effective  In 
providing  assistance  to  schoolchildren 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  school  they 
choose  to  attend. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  demonstrable 
benefits  under  the  present  program.  All 
schoolchildren  have  benefited  from  text- 
books and  library  resources.  Those  chil- 
dren in  greatest  need  have,  in  addition, 
been  able  to  obtain  such  services  as  reme- 
dial reading,  speech  therapy,  and  science 
education. 

The  Quie  bills  can  provide  no  assur- 
ance that  those  programs  could  or  would 
be  continued  under  a  formula  wtiich 
would  channel  funds  through  the  State 
education  agencies.  Given  the  State  con- 
stitution in  Wisconsin  and  the  tradition- 
al views  of  State  education  authorities 
toward  the  nonpublic  schools,  thousands 
of  our  children  might  once  again  be  dis- 
inherited. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  similar 
situations  exist  in  at  least  33  other  States 
of  the  United  States. 

After  the  Icmg  years  through  which 
many  have  fought  for  recognition  of  the 
rights  to  public  assistance  to  children  at- 
tending nonpublic  schools,  the  setback 
implied  by  the  Qule  proposals  would  in- 
deed be  tragic. 

At  the  same  time,  in  fairness.  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  Qule  proposals  contain 
a  provision  which  I  myself  have  long 
supported  and  on  which  I  have  authored 
legislation. 

Under  section  703(2)  of  the  Qule  bill 
of  April  20,  provision  Is  made  for  giving 
the  use  of  laboratory,  audiovisual  and 
other  such  instructional  equipment  to 
non-public-school  children  and  teachers. 
Ownership  would  remain  in  public  hands. 

My  bill,  H.R.  8203,  would  do  essentially 
the  same  thing  while  keeping  the  labora- 
tory and  special  equipment  programs  un- 
der title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  they  are  now. 

KB..  8203  Is  designed  to  close  the  "de- 
fense education  gap"  caused  by  the  fact 
that  public  schools  are  given  Federal 
grants  to  buy  such  equipment,  while  non- 
public schools  are  eligible  only  for  loans 
of  10-year  duration  at  about  4  percent 
interest  armually. 

As  a  result  of  title  m  programs,  non- 
public-school  children  have  benefited 
from  less  than  2  percent  of  Federal  funds 
spent  in  this  area— and  that  in  loans 
only. 

They  have  been  seriously  shortchanged 
in  this  Important  area  of  defense-related 
education. 

Since  titie  in  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  lapses  in  1968,  however, 
it  now  seems  appropriate  to  provide  such 
equipment  to  all  schoolchildren  through 
an  amendment  to  title  II  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Although  the  Quie  bills  have  included 
such  an  amendment,  there  are  no  assur- 
ances that  It  could  ever  he  implemented 
under  the  block-grants  approach. 

I  am,  therefore,  currently  prepwiring 
legislation  which  would  amend  tlUe  n 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  add  laboratory,  audiovisual, 
and  other  special  instructional  equip- 
ment to  the  textbooks  and  library  re- 
sources which  already  may  be  provided  to 
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both  public-  and  non-public-school  chil- 
dren. 

I  propose  to  offer  this  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  the  administration-sup- 
ported, committee  version  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  when 
that  legislation  Is  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  this  amendment  and 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  a  change 
designed  to  erase  an  existing  Inequity  in 
Federal  school  aids. 


TONA WANDAS  QUALITY  STUDENTS. 
1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ddlski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Iiir.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  Honorable  Henkt 
P.  Smith  m,  who  represents  the  40th 
District  of  New  York,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent and  meaningful  address  at  the  Tona- 
wandas  first  Quality  Student  Banquet 
on  April  17  at  the  Downtowner  Motor  Inn 
in  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

The  Tonawandas  quality  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Tonawandas  Industrial 
Expansion  Corp.,  was  designed  to  focus 
attention  on  excellence  in  the  Twin 
Cities  which  lie  to  the  north  of  our  great 
city  of  Buffalo.  A  unique  combination 
of  raw  materials,  machines,  techniques 
and  management  produce  quality  prod- 
ucts in  the  Tonawandas.  But  the  vital 
ingredient  in  this  process  is  the  quality 
employee. 

As  part  of  this  program,  90  quality 
students,  who  combine  the  best  in 
scholarship,  character,  leadership  and 
service  in  North  Tonawanda,  Bishop 
Qibbons,  Tonawanda,  and  Cardinal 
O'Hara  High  Schools,  were  honored  with 
citations  and  awards.  It  is  meant  to  im- 
press outstanding  yoimg  pe<H)le  and  their 
parents  that  Industry  in  their  hometown 
cares  about  them  and  hopes  they  will 
will  continue  their  quest  for  quality,  and 
seek  careers  In  their  home  commimity. 

The  need  for  quality  today  cannot 
be  overemphasized  and  Congressman 
Smith  has  portrajred  this  very  well  In 
his  address,  which  follows: 

AODRXflS    TO    TRX    TONAWANDAB    QtTAUTT    STU- 
DENTS.   1B07,    BT    HXNBT    P.    SMTTH    HI 

My  young  friends  and  my  older  friends — 
quality  all  of  you — good  evening. 

I  am  greatly  honored  and  mightily  pleased 
to  be  asked  to  speak  to  you  tonight,  my 
friends,  and  neighbors,  at  this  dinner  honor- 
ing the  Tonawandas  Qviallty  Students  of 
1967. 

I  salute  you  outstanding  young  men  and 
women,  I  salute  your  parents  and  your  teach- 
eiB,  I  salute  all  thoee  who  have  had  a  part 
In  bringing  about  this  program  tonight  In 
recognition  of  another  aspect  of  Tonawandas 
Quality. 

Two  years  ago.  we  in  the  Tonawandas  were 
thrilled,  cheered  and  excited  when  the  Tona- 
wandas Industrial  Expansion  Corporation  de- 
elded  that  our  own  people  and  the  world 
ought  to  be  reminded  of  the  great  quality 
which  exists  here  in  these  two  cities —  In  our 


people,  In  the  living.  In  our  products — and 
reminded  also  that  the  right  of  any  com- 
munity to  progress  and  grow  In  the  sharp 
oompetlUon  of  today  depends,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  the  quality  of  her  people  and  the 
quaaty  of  the  Jobs  they  do.  Tint  came  the 
Tonawandas  QuaUty  Trademark,  which  Is 
now  well  known  in  Western  New  York  and 
whose  familiar  black  and  gold  symbol  has 
been  appe«ulng  with  ever  greater  frequency 
throughout  the  world  as  our  quality  products 
go  forth  to  all  lands.  Then  last  year  came 
the  Tonawandas  Quality  Trade  Fair  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— and  weren't  we  amazed  at  the  tre- 
mendous Inventory  of  quality  products  made 
right  here  in  the  Tonawandas?  And  now, 
tonight,  we  honor  you  young  people  who 
have  done  and  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job 
In  and  for  your  high  schools  in  scholarship, 
leadership,  service  and  character.  And,  In 
honoring  you,  we  also  honor  your  schools 
and  their  faculties  which  we  think  are  doing 
a  quality  Job  In  secondary  education;  North 
Tonawanda,  Bishop  Olbbons,  Tonawanda  and 
Cardinal  O'Hara  High  SchooU. 

In  talking  about  quality,  as  we  are,  and 
I  am  sure  you  have  already  gained  that  Im- 
pression, I  want  to  pass  an  accolade  also  to 
the  patrons  who  are  supporting  this  Quality 
Student  Program.  Last  night  as  I  read  the 
list  of  60  patrons,  and  probably  there  are 
even  more  by  this  time,  I  paused  a  moment 
on  each  one  and  thought  briefly  about  what 
I  knew  about  that  particular  company  or 
that  particular  man  or  woman  and  what  kind 
of  a  job  each  was  doing  In  and  for  this  com- 
munity. I  was  amazed  again  at  our  re- 
sources, and  It  gave  me  a  great  sense  of 
pride  In  our  dUes,  because  here  was  quaUty 
right  down  the  line.    Try  Itl     Listen: 

Applied  Design  Co.,  Inc..  Balling  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Battenfleld  Grease  &  OH  Corp.,  Benmnn 
Co.,  Bennett  Lumber  Corp.,  J.  C.  BeVler  Inc., 
Bogold  Brothers,  Blsonlte  Company,  Inc., 
Buffalo  Pumps  Division  of  Buffalo  Forge, 
Biiffalo  Slag  Co.  Inc.,  Oady  Metal  Fabricating 
Inc. 

Canlake  Petroleum  Corp..  Clover  Indus- 
tries Inc.,  Columbus  McKlnnon  Corp.,  Con- 
tinental Can  Co.  (both  the  Fibre  Dnmi  Divi- 
sion and  the  Paperboard  and  Kraft  Paper 
Division).  Cramer  Industrial  Supplies  Inc.. 
DeOraff  Memorial  Hospital,  Duree  Division 
of  Hooker  Chemicals.  The  Kxolon  Co.,  Inter- 
national Filler  Corp.,  InternaUonal  Paper 
Co.,  Jenss  Department  Stores  Inc.,  Joyce 
Plimiblng  &  HeaUng  Inc.,  J.  &  A.  Keller 
Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Manhardt  Advertising  Co.,  Manufacturers 
it  Traders  Tr\ut  Co.,  Marine  Idldland  Trust 
Company  of  Western  New  York,  Hugh  Mc- 
Lean 3rd.  Midland  Asphalt  Corp..  H.  J.  Mye 
Ltimber  Corp.,  National  Grinding  Wheel  Co. 
Inc.,  National  Gypsum  Co.,  National  Manu- 
facturing Corp.,  R.  B.  Newman  Fuel  Corp., 
Niagara  County  Savings  Bank. 

Niagara  Cutter  Division  of  Bolller-Damer- 
ell.  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp..  Niagara 
Savings  tt  Loan  Association,  Pepsi-Cola 
Niagara  Bottling  Corp.,  George  F.  Phillips. 
Jr.,  Plrson  Auto  Parts  Inc.,  Remington  Office 
Systems  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  In  both 
Tonawanda  and  North  Tonawanda.  Riley 
Gear  Corp.,  River  Road  Limiber  Co.  Inc.. 
Riverside  Chemical  Corp. 

Roblln  Steel  Corp.,  St.  Mary  Manufactur- 
ing Corp.,  Science  Kit,  Inc.,  Serrlce  Steel 
Division.  Shanco  Plastics  &  Chemicals.  Inc.. 
Sterling  C.  Sommer  Inc.,  Spauldlng  Fibre 
Company  Inc.,  Tonawanda  Electric  Steel 
Casting  Corp.,  Tonawanda  Iron  Division  of 
Standard  Sanitary,  Tonawanda  Publishing 
Corp.,  Tonawandas  Labor  Council,  Trinity 
Tools  Inc.,  and  the  Wurlltaer  Co. 

Did  you  conjure  up  a  picture  of  those 
plants,  of  those  people?  Doesn't  It  stagger 
the  Imagination  to  think  of  that  great  block 
erf  quality  producers  and  doers  who  are  Inte- 
gral parts  of  our  own  communities  and  whom 
w«  usually  take  for  granted  In  our  day  to 


day  living?  I  stiimbled  on  this  exercise,  but 
I  recommend  that  each  of  us  should  do  it 
occasionally.  It's  good  for  our  pride  of 
place  I  And  see  how  maoiy  more  neighbors 
you  can  think  of  to  add  to  this  great  list! 

Well,  what  Is  this  elusive  thing  called  qual- 
ity? PM-haps  I  can  Ulustrate  It  with  a  story 
about  what  It  Is  not.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  paratroop  training 
sergeant  and  the  yoimg  recruit  about  to  take 
his  first  Jump  from  a  plane.  The  sergeant 
told  him  he  was  to  Jump,  wait  Ave  seconds 
and  then  ptiU  the  rlpcord  on  his  main  para- 
chute. "This  chute  has  been  packed  by 
army  specialists",  said  the  sergeant,  "and 
It  win  open  99  times  out  of  100.  But,  just 
In  case  It  doesn't,  wait  another  ten  seconds 
and  then  pull  the  rlpcord  on  your  auxiliary 
chute.  And  don't  worry!  We'll  have  a 
truck  there  at  the  Jump  zone  when  you  land 
to  take  you  back  to  camp.  Now,  have  you 
got  everything  straight?  Okay — gol"  And 
out  the  door  went  the  recruit.  He  counted 
6  seconds  and  pulled  the  ring  on  his  main 
parachute.  Nothing  happened  I  He  counted 
another  10  seconds  and  pulled  the  ring  on 
his  auxiliary  'chute.  Again  nothing  hap- 
pened! "Doggone  It",  said  the  boy,  "that's 
the  Army  for  you!  Nothing  ever  works  right. 
Probably  that  dam  tnick  won't  be  there 
either." 

Well,  this  Is  a  story  of  non-quality.  And 
It  sometimes  has  Its  non-funny  pc^rallel. 
Three  brave  men  died  recently  In  the  Apollo 
spacecraft,  and  the  Intimations  are  that 
they  died  becaiise  somebody  goofed.  The 
wiring  or  some  other  component  was  not  In- 
stalled as  carefully  as  It  should  have  been. 
A  Job  was  done  In  a  slipshod  manner,  and 
men's  lives  were  lost  and  our  tremendously 
costly  space  program  was  set  back  because 
of  It. 

Quality  Is  reliability.  It  Is  alertness.  It  U 
self-pride.  It  Is  Integrity.  It  U  sensitivity  to 
people  and  things  around  you.  It  Is  caring. 
It  is  work.  It  Is  digging.  It  Is  stlck-to-lt- 
Iveness,  It  Is  not  giving  up,  and  It  Is  akin  to 
genlvis  In  that  It,  too,  requires  the  capacity 
for  taking  Infinite  pains.  But  It  Is  Imagi- 
nation, too,  and  excitement  and  questing  for 
better  ways  of  doing  things.  It  la  living  life 
In  the  most  exciting  and  wonderful  way  life 
can  be  lived.  You  young  people  who  have 
already  exhibited  quality  In  your  scholar- 
ship, your  leadership,  your  service  and  your 
character  are  lucky  and  blessed  because  you 
have  already  tasted  the  pride  which  comes 
of  doing  a  job  well  and  you  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  this  nation  and  this  world 
might  be  like  and  will  be  like  as  more  and 
more  of  us  became  dedicated  to  doing  a 
quality  Job  In  whatever  we  may  be  doing. 

These  businesses  and  Industries  and  people 
who  are  honoring  you  tonight  are  saying 
that  they  have  places  for  you  right  here  In 
the  Tonawandas  and  hope,  when  your  formal 
schooling  and  your  formal  training  are  done, 
that  you  will  come  back  here  to  your  home 
towns  to  continue  the  quest  for  quality 
which  they  have  pursued  so  splendidly.  In- 
dustry spends  millions  In  the  search  for 
quality.  Defense  contractors  operate  under 
a  great  "Zero  Defects"  program  set  up  by  the 
Defense  Department,  whose  sole  aim  and 
purpose  Is  to  save  Immense  amounts  of 
money  and  time  by  cutting  out  waste  and 
by  people  trying  to  do  the  Job  right  the  first 
time.  The  search  for  quality  Is  never- 
ending. 

Because  you  practice  quality  In  scholar- 
ship, leadership,  service  and  character,  you 
are  entering  the  most  exciting  time  In  the 
history  of  man  with  a  definite  advantage 
over  those  who  haven't  yet  learned  how  sat- 
isfying It  Is  to  do  a  good  Job.  The  Wright 
brothers  flew  their  first  crude  airplane  less 
than  8  years  before  I  was  bom,  and  now  we 
traverse  our  expansive  land  In  6V^  hours 
while  watching  a  movie.  Astronauts  have 
walked  In  space  for  over  2  hours  while  their 
spacecraft    orbited    the    earth    once    about 
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every  95  minutes.  The  Russians  and  the 
United  States  have  each  placed  a  machine 
on  the  Moon  that  sends  back  pictures 
through  space  to  us.  Man  has  sent  his 
rockets  to  Mars  and  beyond  and  Is  reaching 
toward  the  stars. 

Within  the  last  60  years,  man's  knowledge 
and  technical  know-how  has  Increased  at  an 
awesome  rate.  95%  of  all  the  Inventors  and 
engineers  who  ever  lived  are  now  alive.  Man 
has  unlocked  the  Infinite  po«wer  and  energy 
of  the  atom  to  give  promise  of  a  golden  life 
for  all  mankind  which  Is  dizzying  to  contem- 
plate. In  order  to  happen  at  all,  these  things 
required  people  to  do  their  jobs  well — quality 
was   demanded — and    received. 

The  great  question  alsout  our  golden  fu- 
ture Is:  can  man  control  himself — his  greed, 
his  lusts,  his  selfishness?  Can  mankind 
reach  the  heights  of  an  abundant  life  for  aU 
without  falling  Into  the  abyss  of  thermo- 
nuclear annihilation?  Will  be  learn  to  Uve 
in  peace  imder  world  law?  WUl  he  leam 
that  "Love  thy  neighbor!"  and  "Do  unto  oth- 
ers as  you  would  have  others  do  imto  you!" 
are  not  merely  high-sounding  sentiments, 
but  are  absolute  Imperatives  for  you  and  for 
me  and  for  each  one  of  God's  children  If  this 
world  Is  to  stay  alive?  WIU  you  dedicate 
youreslves  to  service  to  your  fellow  man. 
whether  such  service  be  In  business.  In  sci- 
ence. In  politics  and  government,  in  feeding 
the  hungry,  in  teaching,  in  healing,  in  pro- 
tecUng  the  weak,  or  in  whatever  you  may  do? 
If  you  wUl,  you  wUl  Indeed  make  good  on  the 
promise  of  being  quality  people  which  you 
have  thus  far  so  convincingly  shown. 
May  Ood  bleea  you  In  your  quality  living! 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  ALL  YOUNG 
CRIMINAl^ 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RkcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  good  news  for  all  young  crim- 
inals in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
The  Attorney  General  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  have  decided  that  future 
applicants  for  Federal  Jobs  need  not  list 
on  their  applications  the  times  they  were 
arrested  or  convicted  prior  to  age  21.  It 
will  also  not  be  required  any  more  to  list 
arrests  after  age  21  if  not  convicted. 

This  is  an  interesting  theory  on  how 
to  obtain  more  Federal  employees  and 
undoubtedly  It  will  work.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  old  fashioned  or  unsophisticated 
of  me  to  raise  any  question  about  the 
quality  of  employee  this  will  bring  to  the 
Federal  service.  I  am  tempted  to  suggest 
that  all  tests  concerning  ability  be 
dropped  also,  but  I  would  not.  for  fear 
someone  will  take  me  seriously. 

The  public  heralding  of  this  new  sick- 
ness appeared  In  Jerry  Kluttz'  column 
in  these  words: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  18.  1987) 
Abhxst  Rkcoro  QinEXT  Dropped 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 
Federal  Job  applicants  need  to  list  only 
convictions,   not   arrests,   on   Form   67,   the 
Oovemment's  standard  Job  application  form. 
Also,  any  offense  committed  under  age  31 
that   was   handled   by   a   Juvenile   court  or 
under  a  youth-offender  law  no  longer  needs 
to  be  listed. 


ADAM  AND  ALICE  IN  WASHINGTON 
POST-LAND 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonnzs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
try  valiantly  to  keep  posted  on  the  go- 
ings on  in  that  cloud-cuckoo  land  in- 
habited by  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
Washington  Post,  but  as  Alice  was  wont 
to  say.  things  get  curiouser  and  curi- 
ouser  and  It  takes  me  a  little  longer  than 
I  would  like  to  piece  together  the  parts 
of  their  contradictions. 

The  most  recent  example  of  their 
Wonderland  philosophy  is  their  position 
on  what  the  Congress  should  do  about 
Senator  Dodd  and  former  Congressman 
Powell.  "The  Senator,"  says  the  Post 
in  an  editorial  on  April  18.  "should  re- 
sign and  take  himself  from  the  national 
stage."  Former  Congressman  Powell, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  has  been  con- 
victed by  the  courts,  should  be  seated 
and  we  in  the  House  should  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves. 

I  have  no  official  information  on  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  might  or 
might  not  be  guilty  of,  but  I  do  know 
that  he  has  never  been  pronounced 
guilty  by  any  court  in  the  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  former  Congressman 
from  Harlem,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
misappropriations  of  public  funds  and 
other  abuses  of  office  Powell  is  guilty 
of.  This,  in  addition  to  those  crimes  he 
has  been  convicted  of  In  court. 

The  contrast  of  position  by  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Post  is  good  for  a  laugh 
or  two  and  I  hope  the  other  Members 
get  a  kick  out  of  It.  Fortunately,  no 
one  pays  any  attention  to  their  whining. 
but  their  gymnastics  are  amusing  to 
watch. 
The  two  editorials  follow: 

RxBiGir 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  has  so  diminished 
his  power  and  Infiuence  by  his  private  acts 
and  pubUc  explanaUons  of  them  that  there 
U  not  much  he  can  do  for  his  country. 
There  Is  one  thing  he  can  do,  and  he  should 
not  delay  doing  It  until  even  that  Is  beyond 
his  reach. 

His  selfish  exploitation  of  his  friends  to 
enhance  his  personal  wealth,  maintain  his 
political  place  and  enrich  his  private  life, 
as  revealed  by  his  own  admissions  entitles 
him  to  universal  contempt.  He  Is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Senate.  He  Is  a  liability  to  his 
State.  He  U  an  embarrassment  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  Is  an  encumbrance  to  anjrthlng 
he  embraces. 

If  he  steys  In  the  Senate,  his  endorsement 
wUl  be  the  worst  misfortune  that  can  befall 
any  legislative  measure.  Whenever  he  rises 
to  speak,  his  reputation  will  stand  beside 
him,  like  Banquo's  ghost.  The  sponsor  of 
every  good  legUlaUve  proposal  wUl  Uve  In 
the  constant  terror  that  It  will  be  overtaken 
by  the  fatal  Indictment  of  his  endorsement. 
What  the  Senate  does  with  him  or  to  him 
Is  now  almost  Irrelevant.  To  every  practical 
Intent  the  seat  he  occupies  Is  empty.  Noth- 
ing the  Senate  does  can  put  life  back  Into 
a  ghost  as  Irrevocably  lost  to  the  poUtloal 


living  as  though  he  had  been  overtaken  by 
corporeal  calamity.  His  daUy  presence  In  the 
Senate  Is  a  pain -Inflicting  spectacle.  He 
stands  a  veritable  monument  to  many  of  the 
frauds,  frailties  and  fiaws  tn  our  pubUc  life. 
The  very  sight  of  him  must  wound  every 
man  of  sensibility  and  patriotism  who  has 
the  capacity  to  reflect  upon  the  curious  tol- 
lles  of  our  elective  system. 

The  Senator  alone  can  end  this  dally  an- 
guish which  the  citizenry  mxist  endure  as 
long  as  he  remains  In  public  life.  Let  him 
have  mercy  upon  himself,  who  Is  Indeed  In 
need  of  mercy.  Let  him  have  mercy  upon 
his  countrymen,  who  by  this  final  public 
act  ought  be  awakened  to  some  mercy.  Let 
him  quietly  take  himself  off  the  national 
stage  and  end  a  spectacle  that  Is  becoming 
an  obscenity. 

HARiiM's  Low-Krr  Response 
The  Irony  of  Tuesday's  election  Is  that  a 
well-known  Blmlnl  fisherman  was  choeen  by 
a  district  which  he  cannot  visit,  without  be- 
ing arrested,  to  sit  In  a  body  which  has  de- 
nied him  a  seat.    In  the  circumstances  voters 
had  good  reason  for  apathy,  and  that  Is  what 
they  registered  at  the  polls.     Although  Mr 
Powell  got  86  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast,  the 
27,900  baUots  marked  for  him  contrast  with 
the  61,287  votes  he  received  last  November 
His  district  in  Haxlem  had  a  popuIaUon  ot 
431,330  In  I960. 

Though  the  returns  must  be  read  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  wishes  of  New  Ycwk's  18th 
Congressional  Dlstolct  to  restore  Mr.  Powell 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  mandate 
Is  certainly  lees  than  overwhelming.  Many 
potential  voters  may  have  stayed  at  home 
because  they  saw  no  real  alternative  to  Mr 
Powell  and  yet  did  not  care  to  vote  for  a 
Congressman  so  scarred  by  comiptlon  The 
least  that  can  be  said  Is  that  the  voters  have 
spoken  In  a  low  voice. 

What  will  be  the  re^>onse  of  the  Houset 
It  could,  of  course,  reject  Mr.  PoweU  again 
or  It  oould  adopt  the  seat-and-censure 
formula  reconunended  by  the  Celler  Commit- 
tee, allowing  the  discredited  Congressman 
to  take  his  seat,  with  censure  and  resUtu- 
tlon  of  the  congressional  funds  he  misused 
pending  possible  action  by  a  grand  Jury' 
Whatever  turn  the  case  may  take.  Mr  Pow- 
ell's return  to  Washington,  if  any,  will  be 
somewhat  short  of  triumphal. 

In  our  view  the  seat-and-cen»ure  fcainula 
is  most  appropriate,  without  prejudice  to 
what  a  grand  jury  may  do.  It  would  make 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  House  Is  Just 
now  getting  around  to  setting  up  standards 
at  conduct  that  Its  members  must  comply 
with  In  order  to  retain  their  good  standing 
It  would  relieve  the  feeling  of  many  of  Mr' 
Powell's  constituents,  however  unwarranted 
that  he  has  been  harshly  dealt  with  because 
of  his  race.  And  It  would  doubtless  be  as 
strong  a  deterrent  to  further  abuse  of  power 
and  misuse  of  funds  In  the  House  as  an^er 
vote  of  exclusion. 

Incidentally,  a  vote  to  seat  the  Harlem 
Denoocrat  on  a  contingent  basis  would 
doubtless  guarantee  the  adoption  off  a  stiff 
code  of  official  conduct  and  might  also  guar- 
antee the  creation  of  a  strong  committee  to 
enforce  It. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  MANPOWER 
PROGRAM  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mt. 
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Speaker,  a  so-called  Republican  study 
group  has  issued  another  of  its  familiar 
distorted  attacks  on  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. This  time  the  subject  is 
job  training  and  manpower  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  entire  report, 
but  quotes  from  it  are  so  Incredibly  ion- 
real  that  I  wonder  what  country  and 
what  administration  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  is  talking  about. 

The  Democratic  administration  which 
brought  unemployment  down  from  6.6 
percent— where  Republicans  left  It^-to 
3.6  percent,  is  now  being  accused  by  this 
Republican  study  group  of  not  meeting 
unemplojrment  head  on. 

The  Democratic  administration  which 
has  atacked  the  root  causes  of  unem- 
ployment, discrimination,  poverty,  seg- 
regated education,  and  the  deterioration 
of  our  cities.  Is  now  accused  of  having 
no  comprehensive  approach  to  structural 
and  hard-core  imemployment. 

The  Democratic  administration  which 
has  reached  into  the  American  work 
force  to  teach  new  skills  and  trades  to 
men  who  had  lost  hope  of  being  eco- 
nomically useful,  is  now  accused  of  not 
developing  new  skills  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land opposition  now  being  waged  against 
President  Johnson  by  men  who  never  had 
his  vision  and  his  determination  to  really 
do  something  about  unemployment. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  manpower  policies  has 
been  to  meet  skill  shortages.  Existing 
training  programs — through  such  ave- 
nues as  the  Iilanpower  Development 
Training  Act.  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, the  apprenticeship  system,  and  the 
Federal-State  vocational  education 
agencies — have  all  been  mobilized  to  help 
employers  throughout  the  country  staff 
hard-to-flll  job  vacancies.  New  ap- 
proaches have  been  developed  to  help 
meet  urgent  needs.  Large-scale  recruit- 
ment and  training  programis  have  be«i 
Initiated,  for  example,  to  meet  shortages 
of  skilled  metalworkers  and  health- 
service  personnel.  Many  agencies  of 
Government  are  using  new  training  ap- 
proaches to  make  use  of  imderutllized 
manpower  in  meeting  skill  shortages. 
The  successes  have  been  evident  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Since  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
tration was  voted  in  by  the  people  in 
1961,  unemployment  has  fallen  by  al- 
most 2  million. 

The  country  has  added  silmost  12  mil- 
lion new  nonfarm  jobs. 

With  profits,  income,  and  national  out- 
put high,  the  record  of  the  last  6  years 
shows  a  dsmsunic  economy  expanding 
for  a  longer  period  and  at  a  stronger 
pace  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Contrary  to  Republican  claims  that 
President  Johnson's  manpower  pro- 
grams have  not  been  effective,  adminis- 
tration efforts  have  already  made  visible 
dents  in  the  problems  of  the  unemployed, 
the  unskilled,  and  the  underemployed. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
through  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istrations : 

Half  a  million  unemployed  and  under- 
employed workers  were  enrolled  in  Man- 


power Development  and  Training  Act 
training  courses.  Of  the  270,000  train- 
ees thus  far  completing  courses,  three  out 
of  every  four  have  gone  on  to  private  em- 
ployment. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in- 
dividuals received  or  were  receiving  on- 
the-job  training  with  private  employ- 
ers. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  training  programs  are  getting  to 
those  who  need  them  most — to  the  long- 
term  unemployed,  to  the  nonwhites,  to 
the  unemployed  youth. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
also  been  a  highly  effective  tool  for  Job 
training.  In  1966  alone:  300,000  part- 
time  or  summer  jobs  were  provided  to 
boys  and  girls  under  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps;  the  Job  Corps  provided 
work  and  training  for  thousands  of  the 
poorest  most  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple— half  of  them  without  even  a  flfth- 
grade  reading  education:  the  college 
work-study  programs  helped  almost 
200,000  men  and  women  stay  in  college. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  and  OEO  pro- 
grams were  providing  work  and  work- 
training  opportunities  to  about  a  million 
persons  a  year. 

Par  from  failing  to  meet  problems 
of  xmemplojrment.  as  our  Republican 
friends  charge,  this  administration  has 
moved  vigorously  to  overcome  them. 
And  we  have  gone  beyond  that  to  lift  the 
poor  and  the  hopeless  and  the  under- 
privileged to  a  new  level  of  confidence 
and  hope.  And  we  have  had  and  wel- 
comed the  support  of  many  far-seeing, 
humane  Republican  colleagues. 

Not  content  with  any  easy  victories — 
and  knowing  that  there  are  none  in  this 
battle — the  Johnson  administration  has 
moved  to  mount  a  massive  employment 
program  in  the  slums  and  depressed 
areas  of  our  cities  and  rural  towns. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  $135  million  for  this  concen- 
trated employment  program.  But,  in 
anticipation  of  congressional  approval, 
the  Labor  Department,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  already  forged  ahead  with  pro- 
grams to  provide  jobs  in  the  next  6 
months  for  some  30  to  40  thousand  dis- 
advantaged youths  and  adults. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  manpower 
success  record  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. It  is  helping  those  who  want 
to  work,  to  do  so  at  the  highest  level 
of  their  capabilities. 

Large  investments  have  been  made  by 
President  Johnson  in  manpower  pro- 
grams. But  they  have  been  made  pri- 
marily In  people  and  not  in  things.  That 
is  the  secret  of  Democratic  success. 
Republican  rhetoric  cannot  overcome 
that  kind  of  success. 

As  for  coordination  of  manpower  pro- 
grams, that  is  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  this  administration.  President  John- 
son and  the  Congress  are  giving  the 
highest  priority  to  fostering  realistic  co- 
operation between  national  and  State 
manixwer  planning  programs.  Al- 
though there  Is  much  ground  to  cover, 
we  are  proud  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  achieving  workable 
job  training  at  the  local  level. 


The  administration  welcomes  con- 
structive criticism  and  positive  sug- 
gestions. But  we  reject  Republican  at- 
tempts to  dismantle  hopeful  opportunity 
programs  or  confuse  their  basic  pur- 
poses. We  stand  on  the  excellent  em- 
ployment and  training  record  of  the  last 
6  years — the  Kennedy-Johnson  years. 
We  ask  the  American  people  to  compare 
these  years  with  the  dreary  Republican 
eras  of  the  1930's  and  the  1950s. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  O'BRIEN 
ASKS  $5  BILLION  TO  MODERNIZE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre- 
mendous job  that  must  be  done  to  build 
a  postal  service  capable  of  meeting  the 
economic,  educational,  and  social  needs 
of  the  Nation  was  candidly  stated  by 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  when  he 
said  it  would  take  $5  billion  to  equip 
the  Post  Office  to  handle  efficiently  our 
great  volume  of  mall.  The  Postmaster 
General  is.  above  all.  a  realist.  I  think 
most  Members  of  this  Chamber  know 
Larry  O'Brien  well  enough  to  know  that 
he  would  not  use  a  figure  like  $5  billion 
unless  he  firmly  believed  that  is  what 
is  needed  to  do  the  job  as  the  job  should 
be  done. 

And  that  belief  is  based  on  what  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  seen  in  17  months  as  Post- 
master General — 17  active  months  as  the 
head  of  the  world's  biggest  commimica- 
tions  network.  In  those  17  months 
Postmaster  General  O  Brien  has  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  his  concern  over  the 
condition  of  our  mail  delivery  system 
and  his  determination  to  improve  postal 
service. 

That  determination  has  led  him  to 
launch  a  major  program  to  modernize 
and  mechanize  the  postal  service.  And 
that  determination  has  led  him  to 
propose  that  the  Post  Office  be  removed 
from  the  President's  Cabinet  and  con- 
verted into  a  nonprofit  Government 
corporation. 

The  Postmaster  General's  efforts  to 
thrust  his  tradition-bound  Department 
into  the  midst  of  20th-century  techno- 
logical and  management  prcujtices  have 
aroused  tremendous  interest  and  raised 
many  questions  about  the  postal  serv- 
ice. Many  of  those  questions,  including 
what  the  costs  would  be,  were  answered 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  interview  pub- 
lished April  16  in  the  New  York  Times. 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  any  of  my  colleagues  who  may  not 
have  seen  it  and  I  insert  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

O'Brien  Prices  Modern  Postal  Service  at 
$5  Billion 
Waskington,  April  15. — Poetmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  believes  that  It  will 
take  annual  expenditures  of  a  bUllon  dol- 
lars for  Ave  years  to  equip  the  postal  service 
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to  handle  efficiently  the  incrdastng  volume 
of  mall. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  publicly  put  a  price  tag  on  his 
department's  over-all  need  for  modernizing 
post  offices,  for  new  poet  offices,  and  for  new 
equipment,  including  computers  and  mail- 
sorting  machinery. 

In  addition,  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  re- 
mains convinced  that  his  own  Cabinet-level 
poet  must  be  abolished  and  the  functions 
of  bis  department  turned  over  to  a  non-profit 
corporation. 

Mr.  O'Brien  believes  that  both  the  commis- 
sion and  Congress  should  review  the  present 
postal  rate  structure,  which  gives  a  wide 
variety  of  preferential  rates  to  certain  senders 
of  mall.  He  says,  however,  that  the  postal 
system  must  continue  to  subsidize  some  cate- 
gories of  mall  for  "public  service"  reasons. 

These  and  other  views — Including  some 
sharp  comments  on  the  present  ability  of 
the  railroads  to  ship  the  mall — were  given 
In  an  Interview  with  Robert  B.  Semple  Jr.  of 
The  New  York  Times,  recorded  yesterday  In 
Mr.  O'Brien's  office. 

Following  are  questions  and  answers  from 
the  Interview: 

Q.  Some  Congressmen  have  aJready  argued 
that  the  kind  of  institution  you've  proposed 
will  be  less  responsive  to  the  public  Interest 
than  the  present  department. 

A.  At  the  moment,  as  you  know,  certain 
categories  of  mall — second  and  third  class 
mall,  for  example — receive  lower  rates.  My 
proposal  would  give  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  preserve  the  public  service  of  our  opera- 
tions by  establishing  formulas,  category  by 
category,  determining  what  payments  should 
be  made  by  the  various  classes  of  mall.  The 
Congress  would  then  give  the  corporation 
a  lump  s\im  payment  for  the  public  service 
functions  performed  by  It.  The  corporation's 
main  source  of  Income,  of  course,  would  be 
the  Income  from  Its  services. 

Q  Would  you  recommend  the  elimination 
or  alteration  of  any  of  the  public  service 
categories  that  now  exist — rates  paid  by 
publications,  religious  and  charitable  Insti- 
tutions and  the  like? 

A.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  review  all  aspects  of  the  postal 
service  will  undoubtedly  review  our  public 
service  functions  In  great  deptJi.  I  want  It 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  I  envision 
this  as  a  nonprofit  corporatlota  that  plays 
a  key  role  In  public  service. 

Q.  In  effect  then,  what  you're  recommend- 
ing is  another  public  service  Institution,  with 
some  preferential  categories,  but  a  much 
more  efficient  one  than  you  have  now? 

A.  That  Is  generally  correct.  We  have  a 
key  role  to  play  in  public  service  but  we  must 
also  modernize. 

Q.  In  short — to  ask  the  broadly  philosophi- 
cal question  that  is  often  asked  of  the  Poet 
Office — you  think  It's  correct  for  the  Poet 
Office  to  encourage  certain  religious  or  phil- 
anthropic activities,  and  the  dissemination  of 
Information  through  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

A.  I  certainly  do. 

A  BUSINESSLIKE  OPERATION 

Q  Then  is  it  fair  to  say  that  you  would 
oppose  those  people  who  have  suggested  that 
the  entire  operation  be  put  on  a  strictly  busi- 
nesslike basis  with  everyone  paying  his  own 

way? 

A.  I  would  In  those  terms,  because  I  can 
see  the  Post  Office  Department  In  the  form 
of  a  corporation  ultimately  providing  both 
a  public  service  as  well  as  a  superlative  basic 
service  to  the  American  people — and  doing 
both  In  a  businesslike  way. 

Q.  Let's  assume  the  Presidential  commis- 
sion comes  In  with  a  recommendation  simi- 
lar to  yours,  leaving  It  up  to  Congress  to 
establish  new  formulas  for  the  categories  of 
mall.  Do  you  think  that  100  Senators  and 
435-odd  Congressmen  are  going  to  be  able  to 


agree  on  which  groups  get  the  subsidies? 
Or  is  the  task  going  to  be  so  staggering  that 
they  wlU  throw  their  hands  up  and  leave 
the  system  as  it  Is  now? 

A.  A  proposal  such  as  I  have  presented 
will  entail  a  great  deal  of  study.  That  is  the 
President's  view,  as  you  know.  His  Executive 
order  specifically  stated  that  the  commission 
should  secure  the  views  and  attitudes  of  the 
Congress,  the  mall  users,  the  postal  employe 
organization  and  the  general  public.  I  feel 
very  sincerely  that  the  Congress  will  ap- 
proach this  with  an  open  mind.  I  have 
talked  to  any  number  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen and  they  have  expressed  to  me  In- 
terest in  this  and  as  far  as  I  can  determine 
they  are  Interested  in  being  helpful  to  the 
department's  future. 

Q.  What  about  the  unions?  You  now  deal 
with  12  different  unions.  They  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike,  but  they  do  have  sub- 
stantial leverage  over  the  department 
through  publicity  and  their  allies  In  Con- 
gress which  controls  the  department's  spend- 
ing. Your  proposal  would  free  the  depart- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  returning  each 
year  to  Congress  for  the  bulk  of  its  appro- 
priations. Won't  the  unions  see  this  as  a 
threat  to  their  Influence? 

A.  Well,  the  representatives  of  the  unions 
have  expressed  to  me,  on  many  occasions, 
considerable  concern  about  our  problems. 
They  are  as  interested  as  I  am.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, In  improved  postal  service.  The  im- 
mediate reaction  of  the  employes  has  been 
one  of  willingness  to  thoroughly  and  fully 
explore  this  matter  with  us  and  the  Presi- 
dential commission.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  under  a  corporate  setup  they  would  en- 
Joy  rights  of  collective  bargaining — a  right 
that  most  Americans  enjoy  today — they 
would  enjoy  better  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, and  they  would  finally  have  the 
tools — ^the  equipment,  for  example — that 
they  need  to  carry  on  the  Job.  As  for  bar- 
gaining, one  kind  of  possibility  would  be  the 
relationship  that  presently  exists  between 
the  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority  and  Its  em- 
ployes. 

Q.  Can  T.V.A.  employes  strike? 

A.  No,  they  cannot. 

CITES    GOOD   RELATIONSHIPS 

Q.  But  you're  suggesUng  that  even  In  the 
absence  of  that  ultimate  weapon  that  their 
relatlonshlpe  have  been  good  and  productive 
from  the  employee'  point  of  view. 

A.  The  record  clearly  suggests  that  they 
have. 

Q.  Let's  turn  briefly  to  present  operations, 
on  the  assumption  that  you're  going  to  have 
to  continue  with  this  department  until  some 
other  solution  Is  arrived  at.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  you've  mentioned — a  problem 
you  expect  the  corporate  structure  to  solve — 
Is  the  problem  of  raising  money  for  capital 
Improvements.  Your  present  annual  budget 
Is  over  96  billion.  About  80  per  cent  of  this 
Is  payroll.  What  percentage  goes  to  new 
buildings  and  new  machinery? 

A.  In  1961,  It  was  3  per  cent.  In  1962,  2.6 
per  cent.  In  1967,  it  was  2.4  per  cent.  Our 
proposed  1968  budget  calls  for  4.1  per  cent. 
We  are  making  progress  but  the  fsujt  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  inadequate  at  beet. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  private  or- 
ganizations of  compcu-able  size — such  as  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  other  major  Industries? 

A.  In  1961,  A.  T.  &  T.  had  an  investment 
rate  of  32  per  cent.  In  1963,  It  was  32.8  per 
cent.  In  1966.  34.6  per  cent.  So  It  Is  obvious 
in  comparison  with  A.  T.  &  T.  that  we  have 
had  an  Incredibly  low  rate  of  capital  invest- 
ment. This  situation  In  the  Post  Office  can- 
not be  tolerated  any  longer.  It  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  overall  deteri- 
oration of  our  plants — our  post  offices  snd 
facilities — and  this  In  turn  has  caused  us 
great  difficulty  In  moving  the  mall. 

Q.  Do  these  disparities  also  exist  in  the 


field  of  basic  research — such  as  research  Into 
new  types  of  machines  for  sorting  and  can- 
celing and  distributing  the  mall  more  effi- 
ciently? 

A.  The  percentage  of  our  appropriation* 
earmarked  for  research  and  engineering  have 
been  very  minimal — Intolerable  in  terms  of 
major  corporate  activities  in  this  country. 

TOO    OLD    FOR    NEW    EQtJIPMSNT 

Q.  How  much  Of  your  present  plant  Is  ob- 
solete? 

A.  Currently,  we  have  2,500  major  facUlUes 
that  were  built  before  1940.  Those  facilities 
amount  to  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  our  space 
in  Federal  buUdlngs.  And  remember:  It's 
not  Just  that  these  are  badly  located,  away 
from  major  traffic  patterns,  or  badly 
equipped,  with  Inadequate  loading  space. 
One  of  our  worst  problems  Is  that  many  of 
these  buildings  are  so  old  that  the  floors  sim- 
ply cannot  bear  the  weight  of  our  new  equip- 
ment— In  some  cases  we  can't  put  the  new 
machines  in  there. 

Q.  What  would  It  take  to  put  your  post 
offices  in  first  class  shape? 

A.  I  would  say  purely  as  a  rough  guess  that 
it  would  take  about  a  bUllon  dollars  a  year 
for  at  least  five  years  in  order  to  pull  our- 
selves up  by  our  bootstraps. 

Q.  How  does  this  compare  with  what 
you've  asked  the  Congress  far  this  year? 

A.  We've  asked  for  •300-mllllon  for  mod- 
ernization and  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  approved  almost  all  of  this 
amount.  Compared  with  past  budgets,  this 
looks  like  a  giant  step  forward.  Actually  It 
represents  inching  ahead,  conceivably  keep- 
ing our  head  above  water. 

Q.  You've  said  several  times  that  the  de- 
partment Is  in  a  "race  with  catastrophe." 
Can  you  visualize  mail  service  actually  com- 
ing to  a  sudden  halt? 

A.  That  possibility  exists.  But  we  have 
done  some  important  things  that  at  least 
llahment  of  662  sectional  centers  to  cen- 
tralize the  flow  of  mall,  especially  zip-coded 
mall.  Another  is  zip  code  Itself.  The  fact 
that  one -third  of  our  mall  was  zip-coded 
prevented  the  Chicago  mall  crisis  of  last  Oc- 
tober from  becoming  worse  than  It  was.  Zip 
code  is  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  first  class 
users,  but  because  80  percent  of  our  first 
class  maU  is  business  mail  we're  working 
arduously  to  convince  the  business  people 
of  America  to  utilize  zip  code  also  on  first 
class  mail.  It  is  now  mandat(»7  for  second 
-qs^sa  9tn  91  auo  JJimqissod  i^m  qatmmip 
and  third  class  mail,  but  we  hope  to  get  aJl 
our  fellow  Americans — Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Smith — using  it  because  our  new  equipment 
Is  geared  totally  now  to  zip  code  and  the 
future  of  this  service  Is  to  a  great  extent 
tied  into  the  ultimate  full  use  of  zip  code. 
Over-all,  65  percent  of  our  mall  today  is 
zip-coded,  and  that  includes  51  percent  of 
first  class  mall. 

LOW  PER-tTNIT  COST 

Q.  Has  the  zip  code  requirement  caused 
mall  senders — the  big  mailers — much  hard- 
ship? 

A.  There  has  obviously  been  a  considerable 
Investment  in  the  private  sector  in  the 
machines  necessary  to  comply  with  our 
mandatory  requirements  In  second  and  third 
class  mall.  However,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  found  that  they  can  deliver  250 
million  Social  Security  checks,  their  annual 
number  of  checks,  fully  zip-coded,  and  ttiat 
the  cost  to  convert  to  zip  code  was  approxi- 
mately 9100,000.  So  that  Indicates  that  per 
unit  It's  relatively  low-cost  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. It's  a  one-time  cost  for  five  or  10  years. 
In  any  case,  zip  code  has  been  critically 
Important  In  terms  of  moving  the  malls,  I 
would  hesitate  to  suggest  wliat  the  future 
might  bring  without  It. 

Q.  What  other  Ideas  do  you  have  In  mind — 
ideas  similar  to  zip  code — that  mlgbt  im- 
prove service? 
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A.  We  have  several  plana  In  this  general 
area  under  oonalderatlon.  We  have  Inau- 
gxirated  our  program-plannlng-budgeUng 
system.  And  we  see  In  the  future  many 
potential  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  flow.  Ultimately  we  will  need  some 
standarizatlon  of  envelopes.  And  we're  ac- 
tually studying  the  possibility  that  the  day 
will  come  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use 
stamps.  All  of  this  la  under  intense  study 
here. 

Q.  Would  you  need  Congressional  author- 
isation to  make  such  changes? 
A.  Tee,  we  would. 

Q.  Is  mail  service  better  or  worse  than  It's 
been  before? 

A.  1  would  say  that  when  you  consider  that 
our  mail  volume  exceeds  the  mail  volume  of 
the  reel  of  the  world — oun  is  80  billion 
pieces  a  year — and  when  you  consider  that 
the  size  of  the  nation  presents  intricate  prob- 
lems, we  are  providing  relatively  good  service 
In  comparison  with  other  mall  services  across 
the  world.  But  I  should  also  quickly  add 
that  we  are  not  providing  the  kind  of  mail 
service  that  we  are  capable  of  providing. 
I  can't  believe  that  we  can  make  the  kind 
of  breakthroughs  we  are  making  in  health, 
science,  and  social  improvementa  and  not  at 
the  same  time  resolve  the  problem  of  mall 
service. 

Q.  In  a  Congressional  hearing  last  week, 
you  placed  some  of  the  blame  for  erraUc 
postal  service  on  the  transportation  industry. 
A.  Yes,  I  did,  and  I  attempted  to  empha- 
size It,  because  I  think  it  needs  emphasizing. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on  many, 
many  occasions  the  postal  service  is  blamed 
for  breakdovms  and  failures  that  are  beyond 
our  control.  These  breakdowns  are  deplcv- 
able.  and  need  oorrecUve  action.  We're  mov- 
ing strongly  In  this  area.  Since  Jan.  1  we 
have  Imposed  some  very  strong  penal  tlea. 
Q.  How  many  railroads  were  Involved? 
A.  There  were  nine  railroads  penalized 
since  Jan.  1,  and  the  penalties  amoimted  to 
»137,600. 

Q.  Is  thla  a  new  emphasis  in  the  depart- 
ment? 

A.  Oh,  this  represents  a  considerable 
change  in  the  department's  approach  to  this 
problem.  Of  course,  there  are  valid  reasons, 
internally,  for  a  service  breakdown  on  a  given 
railroad.  But  a  situation  such  as  the  one  in- 
volving the  train  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
which  showed  28  delays  during  a  30-day 
period.  Is  certainly  Intolerable  from  our  point 
of  view. 

OrtlCAL      OF      KAOJIOADS 

Q.  Over  the  past  30  years,  there  has  been 
a  decline  In  the  number  of  railroad  cars 
transporting  mail,  from  approximately  10,000 
to  fewer  than  900.  Do  you  see  a  further  de- 
cline In  the  use  of  railroads  and  a  propor- 
tionately greater  use  of  airlines  and  trucks? 

A.  I  think  the  raUroads  could  halt  this 
decline  and  perhaps  Increase  their  activities 
with  us  U  they  took  a  hard  look  at  the  pos- 
sibilities of  mall  transportaUon,  bulk  mall 
and  the  rest.  But  under  the  current  situa- 
tion the  railroad  decline  will  probably  con- 
tinue. We  cturently  spend  about  •e30-mil- 
llon  on  transportation  alone,  about  10  per 
cent  of  our  budget.  We  are  the  largest  users 
of  transportation  In  the  world.  But  the  rail- 
road portion  of  our  transportation  dollar  used 
to  be  in  the  high  60  per  cent.  Our  projection 
Into  1988  Is  about  43  per  cent.  I  think  the 
railroads  will  serve  themselves  well  at  this 
point  If  they  had  a  study — equal  In  intensity 
to  the  study  we've  recommended  of  the  Post 
Offlce  Department — of  their  transportation 
procediires.  I  am  in  no  sense  antlrallroad. 
But  It  Is  beyond  my  understanding  why  the 
raUroads  will  allow  their  participation  to 
deteriorate  at  the  rate  It  has  without  coming 
forward  with  suggestions  that  might  provide 
iu  with  service  we  need,  and  In  turn  provide 
the  railroads  with  additional  revenue. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  resistance  among 
your  unions  to  some  of  the  new  automation 
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techniques,  including  zip  codes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  letterhead  of  one  of  your  largest 
unions,  the  clerks,  does  not  carry  a  zip  code 
Identifying  iu  own  headquarters.  Do  you 
think  you  can  successfully  carry  out  the  kind 
of  mechanization  you  seek  when  you've  got 
dissension  In  the  ranks? 

CAUJ9  OISSXNSION  MIIilMAI. 

A.  There  may  be  dissension  In  the  ranks 
but  I  think  it's  minimal.  I  recall  that  when 
we  announced  our  •100-milllon  accelerated 
mechanization  program  a  year  ago,  several  of 
our  associate  unions  expressed  concern  that 
the  program  meant  that  we  were  anticipat- 
ing drastic  reductions  in  employment.  Now, 
however.  I  would  say  that  there  la  a  good 
solid  understanding  among  these  people  that 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  provide 
their  members  with  the  modem  tools  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  it  has  concerned  me  that  a 
local  luiion  official  In  some  community  will 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  opposing  zip  code 
or  suggest  to  patrons  that  they  not  use  It. 
But  1  must  emphasize  from  my  observations 
that  there  has  been  very  little  of  this. 

Q.  You  don't,  in  other  words,  plan  to 
achieve  a  net  reduction  in  your  work  forces 
through  these  new  techniques? 

A.  No.  There  is  no  contemplation  what- 
soever that  there  would  be  any  decrease  in 
the  level  of  employment.  But  these  new 
techniques  will  at  least  help  us  slow  our  rate 
of  growth.  If  we  weren't  proceeding  as  we 
are,  we  would  need  300,000  more  employee 
today.  By  the  aist  century,  you  and  I  and 
every  American  would  be  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  by  the  Post  Offlce  Department.  We 
would  all  be  delivering  the  mall. 


CURB  OUR  VANISHINQ  PASSENGER 
RAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  tmd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  wus  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  H.R.  15723,  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  relating  to  the  discontinuance 
of  passenger  train  (derations  and  to  im- 
pose an  18-month  moratorium  on  the 
discontinuance  of  any  passenger  service 
by  rail.  I  am  reintroducing  this  legisla- 
tion today  because  I  fear  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  passenger  service  discon- 
tinuances threatens  to  undermine  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1955  and  1965,  the  average  miles  of 
road  operated  by  class  I  railroads  for 
passenger  purposes  declined  from  120.- 
711  In  1955  to  less  than  80,000  miles  in 
1965.  This  represents  more  than  a  65- 
percent  decline  in  passenger  service  miles 
per  carrier.  This  rapid  decline  of  our 
rail  services  can  be  attributed  in  large 
part  to  passage  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Amendment  of  1958.  section 
13(a).  The  Congress  enacted  this  meas- 
ure to  assist  railroads  in  obtaining  dis- 
continuances. Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  1958  legislation  has  been 
abused  by  carrier  services. 

My  legislation  will  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. It  provides  that  petitions  to  dis- 
continue or  alter  passenger  service  will 
be   granted   only   after   the   Interstate 


Commerce  Commission  conducts  a  panel 
hearing  at  which  the  railroad  must  es- 
tablish that  its  discontinuance  action  will 
not  constitute  «m  imdue  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce  or  adversely  affect 
the  public.  I  have  also  provided  for  an 
18-month  moratorium  on  all  actions  for 
discontinuance  of  railroad  services  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  my  bill.  This 
will  provide  sufficient  time  to  insure  that 
the  public  interest  will  receive  adequate 
representation  through  the  newly  estab- 
lished Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  transportation  crisis 
Is  at  hand.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  re- 
siwnslbility  we  declared  In  the  preamble 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  then  we 
must  act  now  to  curb  our  vanishing  pas- 
senger rail  service. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OP  PROTOTYPE  DE- 
SALTING PLANT  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    I^peaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunniy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  wus  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  HH.  207.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  large  pro- 
totype desalting  plant  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Southern  California  has  one  of  the 
most  critical  water  shortage  problems  in 
the  Nation.  Something  must  be  done  to 
Insure  that  this  area  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  continued  future 
growth.  This  desalting  plant  is  one 
answer  to  the  serious  water  shortage 
which  has  reached  the  critical  point  in 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  and  par- 
ticularly southern  California.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  here  today  to  approve  this 
greatly  needed  project. 

It  will  be  primarily  financed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  with  the  assistance  of  public 
and  private  utility  companies,  and  the 
Department  of  Interior.  The  project  Is 
designed  to  produce  1  million  gallons 
of  fresh  water  per  day  and  about  1.800 
megawatts  of  electric  power. 

This  project  will  pave  the  way  for  fu- 
ture progress  in  the  use  of  sea  water  to 
help  satisfy  our  growing  requirements 
for  water  and  to  Insure  future  genera- 
tions an  adequate  water  supirty  . 


THE  DRAFT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  wrote  a  letter  to  our  esteemed  col- 
league,   the    chairman    of    the    Armed 


Services  Committee.  I  believe  It  Impor- 
tant that  Members  of  the  House  be  In- 
formed of  why  I  did  so. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  an  organization  called  the 
Vietnam  Draft  Hearings  Committee  has 
been  formed  with  headquarters  In 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  As  all  of  us  know,  there 
has  been  much  controversy  of  late  about 
our  present  draft  system.  Criticisms  of 
it  have  been  made;  suggestions  have  been 
advanced  for  changing  it  In  one  form  or 
another;  it  adso  has  been  proposed  that 
it  be  abolished  altogether.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  shortly  hold 
hearings  at  which  all  views  on  the  draft 
will  be  presented. 

All  of  us  know,  too,  that  the  Com- 
munists and  various  radical  and  anar- 
chistic groups  in  this  country  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  weaken  and  un- 
dermine this  Nation  and  our  Armed 
Forces  generally,  to  sabotage  our  effort 
to  resist  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  arouse  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  draft  system.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  by  this  that  any  person  who 
criticizes  the  present  system  or  advocates 
the  elimination  of  the  draft  is  to  be  con- 
sidered Communist  or  pro-Communist  or 
as  having  aided  the  Communists.  Most 
critics  of  the  draft  are  obviously  not  such. 
I  am  merely  pointing  out  that,  in  pro- 
moting their  interests  as  opposed  to  the 
Interests  of  this  country,  the  Commu- 
nists have  seized  upon  the  draft  as  an 
issue  on  which  to  agitate  and  propa- 
gandize. 

That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  creation  of  the  Vietnam 
Draft  Hearings  Committee.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  discredit  and  to  disrupt  the 
forthcoming  hearings  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  draft.  Ac- 
cording to  a  release  of  the  organization, 
it  held  a  meeting  on  April  11  at  which  it 
decided  to  call  for  a  demonstration  at 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
on  May  8.  The  group  now  plans  to  send 
demonstrators  to  Washington  from  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Newark. 
Chicago,  and  other  areas.  They  will 
arrive  In  Washington  by  bus  on  Simday. 
May  7,  and  hold  workshops  on  various 
forms  of  action  that  can  be  utilized  to 
weaken  our  effort  in  Vietnam  and  our 
military  forces  and  the  draft. 

The  following  day.  May  8,  these  dem- 
onstrators will  invade  the  hearing  room 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
demonstrate,  agitate,  and  disrupt.  A 
representative  of  the  Vietnam  Draft 
Hearings  Committee  has  said: 

We  expect  several  thousand  students  and 
others  to  appear  at  the  Committee  hearings. 
Insisting  that  our  testimony  be  heard. 

The  press  release  published  by  this 
organization  states  In  reference  to  the 
planned  hearing-room  disruption: 

This  demonstration  is  not  symbolic,  it  Is 
not  a  march  down  an  otherwise  empty  street. 
It  is  a  direct  confrontation,  with  the  whole 
nation  watching,  between  those  who  have 
alternative  and  universal  ways  of  drafting 
people  for  a  vaatly  stepped  up  war  through- 
out South  East  Asia  and  we  who  demand: 
VS.  Get  Out  of  Vietnam  Now  I  End  the 
Vietnam  Draft  for  Everyone  I 

The  press  release  refers  to  the  chair- 
nian  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 


as  a  "racist" — a  tag  Communists  have 
also  tried  to  pin  on  me  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  It  vlllfles  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  and  a  flyer  published  by  the 
group  are  loaded  with  typical  Commu- 
nist allegations  about  the  draft,  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  our  Government. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  these 
plans  are  carried  through  successfully, 
another  committee  of  the  House  wUl  be 
plagued  with  a  riotous  hearing.  The 
chairman  will  be  compelled  to  have  spec- 
tators and/or  witnesses  ejected  from  the 
hearing  room.  There  will  be  cries  of 
brutal  police  treatment.  There  will  be 
allegations  that  the  hearings  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  had  much  experience  with 
planned,  calculated  Communist  disrup- 
tion of  its  hearings.  Not  only  the  Com- 
munists and  their  fellow  travelers,  but 
a  few  Members  of  this  House  have  im- 
plied that  these  riotous  hearings  were 
the  committee's  fault.  It  is  my  hope 
that,  subsequent  to  May  8,  no  one  will 
try  to  pin  the  blame  for  what  takes  place 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  Its 
chairman,  and  particularly  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  will  make  a  comment 
of  any  kind  that  could  be  construed  as 
a  criticism  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Needless  to  say,  I  hope  that  the 
same  will  apply  when  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  holds  hearings  in 
the  future  which  are  deliberately  dis- 
rupted by  disloyal,  calculating  Commu- 
nists. 

The  draft  hearings  to  be  held  In  the 
flrst  weeks  of  May  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  are  vitally  Important 
hearings.  They  concern  the  Interests  of 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  For  this 
reason,  they  should  not  be  delayed  or 
postponed  and  should  be  public  so  that 
all  the  people  of  this  country  will  have 
the  full  and  immediate  benefit  of  what 
they  reveal. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  well  enough — as  all 
of  us  do — to  know  that  he  will  not  call 
off  his  hearings  and  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed with  his  original  plan  that  they  will 
be  held  In  public  because  the  Nation  will 
be  best  served  in  that  way. 

All  committees  of  the  Congress  desire 
to  have  orderly  hearings  which  reflect 
the  prestige  and  dignity  of  this  body.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  when  we  know 
that  certain  elements  have  planned  to 
turn  a  hearing  into  a  riot  or  wild  demon- 
stration, we  cannot  bow  down,  yield,  or 
cowtow  to  them  by  calling  off  the  hear- 
ings or  going  into  a  secret  session.  De- 
spite the  allegations  that  will  be  made  by 
some,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  know,  without  ques- 
tion, that  these  disruptions  are  not  the 
fault  or  the  work  of  the  committee  In 
question,  but  of  totalitarian  elements  In 
our  society  who  despise  freedom  and 
every  government  and  Institution  that 
stands  for  It. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  been  t&ced,  time  and  time 
again,  with  the  situation  that  now  con- 
fronts the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
We  have  weighed  the  issues  carefully 
and  proceeded  in  a  manner  that  is  known 
to  aU.    I  am  confident  that  In  this  case 


the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  do 
the  same  and  that.  In  doing  so.  It  will 
have  the  complete  and  unqualified  sup- 
port of  this  House  and  of  the  American 
people. 

The  flyer  and  press  release  mentioned 
alx)ve  follow: 

The  Vietnam  Draft  Hearings  Committee  in 
a  meeting  April  11  caUed  a  demonstration 
at  the  Congressional  hearings  on  the  draft 
Monday  May  8.  The  demands  of  the  dem- 
onstration will  be  "No  Draft  for  Vietnam," 
and  "tI.S.  Get  Out  of  Vietnam  Now." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Committee  said,  "We 
expect  several  thousand  students  and  othen 
to  appear  at  the  Committee  hearings.  In- 
sisting that  our  testimony  be  heard." 

A  leaflet  published  by  the  Committee  says : 

"I>unng  the  flrst  three  weeks  In  May,  the 
Hoiise  Armed  Services  Conunlttee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  racist  Rep.  Mendel 
Rivers  (D-S.C),  will  hold  hearings  to  decide 
on  a  new  draft  law.  Their  goal  is  to  come 
up  with  a  new  law  that  will  enable  them  to 
draft  with  ease  an  Increasing  number  of 
young  men.  Recent  escalations  in  the  war 
by  the  U.S.  and  many  "hints"  show  that 
t2ie  VS.  may  be,  barring  a  "deal",  planning 
an  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  To  do  this 
at  leasrt  one  million  more  soldiers  wlU  be 
needed. 

"All  the  draft  achemee  that  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Rivers'  committee — ^whether 
put  forth  by  LBJ  or  RPK.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, Department  of  State  or  'Defense' — 
only  further  drag  us  Into  an  unjust  war  of 
oppression  against  the  Vietnamese  people. 
For  us — worker,  student  or  soldier — the  war 
only  means  death,  rising  taxes  and  profits, 
anU-Btrlke  laws  and  the  turning  of  cam- 
puses into  seml-mllltary  bases.  It  only 
profits  business,  which  makes  super-proflta 
off  the  war. 

"This  demonstration  is  not  symbolic,  it  is 
not  a  march  down  an  otherwise  empty  street. 
It  is  a  direct  confrontation,  with  the  whole 
nation  watching,  between  those  who  have 
alternative  and  universal  ways  of  drafting 
people  for  a  vastly  stepped  up  war  through- 
out South  East  Asia  and  we  who  demand: 
U.S.  Get  Out  of  Vietnam  Nowl  End  the 
Vietnam  Draft  for  Everyone  I" 

The  demonstrators  will  begin  arriving  in 
Washington  Sunday.  May  7.  They  will  par- 
ticipate in  workshops  on  various  aspects  of 
the  antiwar  movement.  These  will  Include 
struggles  against  university  complicity  with 
the  war.  summer  projects,  and  high-school 
organizing. 

Buses  will  bring  demonstrators  to  Wash- 
ington from  New  York  City,  up-state  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Chicago 
and  other  areas. 

Demonstrate  at  Dsaft  Hearinos  nf  Wash- 
ington, Mat  7.  8 — Demand  No  Dsatt  foe 

Vietnam 

During  the  flrst  three  weeks  In  May  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  racist  Rep.  Mendel 
Rivers  (D-S.C),  wUl  hold  hearings  to  decide 
on  a  new  draft  law.  At  these  hearings,  with 
nationwide  publicity,  the  government  will 
review  all  sorts  of  draft  schemes.  None  of 
these  will  challenge  the  basis  of  the  U.S.'8 
aggressive  war  In  Vietnam  or  the  draft.  All 
of  these  are  aimed  at  further  confusing 
these  Issues  In  the  American  people's  minds. 

WHY    HEARINGS    ARE    IMPORTANT    TO 
GOVERNMENT 

There  are  two  central  reasons  right  now 
for  all  the  phony  contortions  the  government 
Is  going  through  over  revising  the  draft  law. 
Firstly,  it  wants  to  placate  the  growing  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  and  the  draft  by  setting  up 
a  seemingly  "fairer"  draft.  The  government 
falsely  thinks  It  can  quiet  the  American 
p>eople's  opposition  to  the  war  by  more 
"equally"  drafting  them  for  that  war.  'x'here 
can  be  no  Just  draft  for  an  unjuat  war.    And 
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secondly.  IX  tbe  U.S.  can't  make  a  deal  in 
Vietnam,  then  a  land  invasion  of  the  North 
becomes  very  possible.  To  do  this  at  least  1 
million  more  soldiers  will  be  needed.  A  new 
draft  law  that  can  easily  feed  that  many 
young  men  into  the  Army  is  what  they  are 
after. 

Many  different  schemes  are  being  put  forth 
by  LBJ  and  RFK,  Democrat  and  Republican, 
Department  of  State  and  Defense.  All  of 
these  schemes  only  further  drag  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  a  war  of  oppression  against 
the  Vietnamese  people  who  are  fighting  for 
their  freedom  and  economic,  political  and 
cultural  Independence.  This  oppression  Is 
not  in  the  interests  of  American  students, 
workers  or  soldiers.  For  them  the  war  can 
only  mean  death,  rising  taxes  and  prices, 
anti-strike  laws,  and  the  turning  of  campuses 
into  seml-mllltary  bases.  It  only  profits 
business,  which  makes  super-profits  oS  the 
war. 

DKAIT    USED    TO    SPUT    OPPOSmON    TO    WAS 

The  government  attempts  to  split  the  op- 
position to  the  war  by  playing  people  off 
against  each  other  so  that  they  won't  unite 
against  it.  They  try  to  split  Black  from 
white,  worker  from  student.  They  realize 
that  only  an  alliance  of  these  forces  could 
defeat  them.  TTie  2-S  student  deferment 
(which  won't  last  long  anyway  if  North 
Vietnam  is  invaded)  Is  class  discriminatory. 
We  oppKJse  it.  We  don't  want  anyone  getting 
out  of  the  draft  at  someone  else's  expense. 
We  demand  that  no  one — white  or  Black,  stu- 
dent or  worker — be  drafted  for  Vietnam. 

OEMONSTBATK   AT   HIABING8   IN   WASHINGTON. 
MAY    8 

For  all  these  reasons  and  realizing  that 
these  hearings  are  going  to  be  closely  watched 
by  all  Americans,  who  see  the  outcome  as 
effecting  their  lives  materially,  we  call  on  all 
students  and  working  youth  to  join  us  in 
Washington  to  demonstrate  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  our  demands :  US.  get  out  of 
Vietnam  now!  End  the  Vietnam  draft  for 
evergone! 

Only  these  demands — not  any  of  the  phony 
schemes  to  end  the  war  or  alternatively  or 
universally  draft  us — are  In  the  interests  of 
the  American  people. 

This  demonstration  will  give  the  anti-war. 
anti-draft  movement  a  sharp  focal  point  to 
organize  local  activities  around  after  the 
Spring  Mobilization.  Unlike  the  Mobiliza- 
tion, this  will  not  be  a  symbolic  march  down 
an  otherwise  empty  street.  It  will  be  a  direct 
confrontation,  with  the  nation  watching,  be- 
tween those  who  have  alternative  and  uni- 
versal ways  of  drafting  people  to  fight  in 
Vietnam  and  those  who  demand  no  draft  for 
Vietnam  and  that  the  U.S.  get  out  now. 
Millions  will  side  with  us.  They  will  see  the 
draft  as  the  ix>lnt  where  the  war  most  sharply 
comes  into  conflict  with  their  interests.  Our 
demands  coincide  with  their  interests. 

WOaKSHOPS,    RALLT,    SUNDAY.    MAY    7 

Workshops  will  be  held  on  Sunday.  May 
7  at  1  P.M.  in  Washing^n  (place  to  be  an- 
nounced) on  organizing:  1)  Against  Uni- 
versity cooperation  with  the  war  and  the 
draft — CIA,  Dow.  Army  recruiters;  ranking; 
war  contracts:  2)  Against  the  draft  in  gen- 
eral: 3)  High  Schools;  4)  Worker-student 
alliance  against  the  war:  and  5)  Summer 
community  projects  against  the  war. 

Before  workshops  will  be  overall  discussion 
of  war  and  its  effects.  Other  ideas  for  work- 
shops welcome.  The  demonstration  and  the 
local  organizing  leading  up  to  it  (rallies, 
dorm  work,  etc.),  and  the  workshops  should 
stimulate  and  excite  many  who  feel  Isolated 
to  organize. 

Vietnam  Draft  Hearings  Committee  in  New 
York  phone  (afternoons)  924-8848  (area 
212).  Write:  307  Eastern  Pkwy.  Bklyn.  NY. 
Busses  are  being  arranged.  There  will  be 
housing — bring  bedding. 

Demonstrate:  Monday,  May  8. 


AMISTAD  DAM 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ;^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Oarza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  UJS.  southern 
borderline,  construction  is  underway  on 
big  Amistad  Dam — amlstad  means 
"friendship" — aptly  named  because  it  Is 
another  major  step  in  the  splendid  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

The  joint  United  States-Mexico  Boimd- 
ary  Commission  has  authority  over  the 
Rio  Grande  and,  therefore,  understand- 
able Jurisdiction  over  the  dam's  con- 
struction. The  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  section  is  Joe  P.  Priedkin,  the  rare 
combination  of  expert  engineer  and  ad- 
ministrator. His  latest  report  on  the 
Amistad  Dam  construction  is  so  out- 
standing that  I  thought  all  might  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  about  It : 

Joint  construction  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  of  Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Orande  near  Del  Rio.  Texas-Ciudad  Acuna. 
Coahulla.  is  67  percent  complete  starting  the 
28th  month  of  construction. 

On  the  United  States  side,  the  work  is  64 
percent  complete.  Principal  features  of 
wcM-k  underway  and  quantltlee  completed  In- 
clude: 

Percent 
Foundation    excavation.    766,000    cubic 

yards   ., loo 

Embankment  placement,  4,506.000  cubic 

yards    83 

Rock    structural    excavation,     1,108,000 

cubic   yards ga 

Concrete      placement,      508,000      cubic 

yards   68 

The  first  stage  of  construction  by  the 
United  Stateo,  which  included  the  inlUal 
river  diversion  and  placement  of  concrete  In 
the  spillway  and  overflow  portions  of  the 
dam  on  the  United  States  side,  was  com- 
pleted in  1966.  Currently  and  during  the 
next  8  months,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue work  on  the  embankment,  intake  and 
outlet  facilities,  emd  non-overflow  portions 
of  the  dam  on  the  United  States  side  and 
In  installing  penstock  gates,  hoists,  and 
trashrack. 

On  the  Mexican  side,  the  work  is  70  per- 
cent complete.  Principal  features  of  work 
imderway  and  quantltlee  completed  Include: 

Percent 
Foundation   excavation,    1.878,000   cubic 

yards    i(X) 

Embankment  placement.  6,369,000  cubic 

yards   gs 

Rock    structural     excavation,     1,057.000 

cubic    jrards 100 

Concrete  placement,  228.000  cubic  yards.     28 

Relocation  of  the  cofferdam  to  permit  sec- 
ond stage  diversion  and  Stage  Two  construc- 
tion was  completed  in  1966,  and  excavation  is 
completed  in  the  spillway  stilling  basin. 
Concrete  placement  for  the  spillway  and 
overflow  portions  of  the  dam  on  the  Mexican 
side  is  currently  underway  and  will  continue 
for  the  next  8  months  to  complete  Stage  Two 
work. 

Construction  is  scheduled  such  that  stor- 
age of  water  may  begin  in  May  1968,  and  the 
dam  completed  in  the  spring  of  1969. 

The  United  States  work  Is  being  performed 
by  a  combine  of  four  United  States  contrac- 
tors, Pertnl-Leavell-Jones-Vlnnell.  and  the 
work  in  Mexico,  by  the  Mexican  contracting 
firm  of  La  Victoria  y  Asociados,  S.A. 


REAR  ADM.  JOHN  HARLLEE'S 
SPEECH  TO  PROPELLER  CLUB  IN 
BROWNSVILLE,  TEX. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rear 
Adm.  John  Harllee,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
is  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission— -and  he  does  a  good  job.  He 
gets  around  to  see  the  people  who  are 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Mar- 
itime Commission. 

Yesterday,  he  was  down  in  the  15th 
Congressionad  District  of  Texas,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent.  Admiral 
Harllee  addressed  the  Propeller  Club  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.  Since  Admiral  Harl- 
lee made  such  a  splendid  speech,  I 
thought  the  membership  might  be  in- 
terested in  reading  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  speech  follows: 

Gentlemen.  President  Al  Roeer.  I  am  happy 
to  be  back  In  Texas  where  my  heart  Is.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  been  in  Browns- 
ville; however,  we  have  heard  many  things 
about  your  city  from  my  good  friend  and 
your  great  Congressman.  Klka  de  la  Oarza, 
who  Invited  us  to  visit  your  port.  1  want 
to  say  that  Congressman  de  la  Oarza  is  do- 
ing an  outstanding  Job  for  you  In  Washing- 
ton and  sends  you  his  best  regards. 

I  have  also  heard  much  about  your  grow- 
ing port  and  city  from  my  friend,  John  Still- 
man,  a  New  York  and  Washington  lawyer, 
whose  great  grandfather,  Charles  Stlllman. 
helped  found  and  lncori>orate  Brownsville 
m  1850. 

Our  family  roots  are  deep  in  the  history  of 
Texas.  My  wife,  Jo-Beth  Carden  Harllee.  was 
bom  in  the  neighboring  port  of  Galveston 
and  my  mother,  Ella  Florence  Fulmore  Harl- 
lee, was  bom  and  raised  in  Austin.  The  Ful- 
more Junior  High  School  In  Austin  was 
named  after  her  father,  who  was  County 
Judge  of  Travis  County  and  head  of  the 
School  Board  there. 

My  great  great  grandfather.  Sterling  C. 
Robertson,  commanded  a  company  at  the 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  was  a  signer  of 
the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution.  He  was  also  a  Texas  Ranger. 
His  nephew.  George  Campbell  Childress,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  which  wrote 
the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
he  also  made  the  suggestion  that  the  Lone 
Star  be  the  emblem  for  Texas.  I  have  always 
been  extremely  proud  of  my  Texas  heritage. 

We  are  Interested  In  helping  you  In  every 
way  we  can.  I  believe  that  I  am  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  visit  your  port. 

Basically  the  United  States  has  two  mart- 
time  Interests.  The  first  relates  to  the  Amer- 
ican fiag  merchant  marine,  which  Is  neces- 
sary for  national  defense  purposes  and  for 
trade  purposes.  The  second  has  to  do  with 
exporters,  importers,  and  consumers  and 
their  interest  in  our  trade  and  commerce, 
most  of  which  is  carried  In  foreign  flag 
ships. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  fields, 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  handles  the  direct  pro- 
motion of  the  American  merchant  marine 
with: 

(1)  Operating  differential  subsidy; 

(2)  Construction  differential  subsidy; 

(3)  Care  of  the  reserve  fieet; 

(4)  A  research  and  development  program; 
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(6)  Title  XI.  low  interest  mortgages,  which 
assists  operators  in  making  ship  purchasee 
and  a  number  of  other  promotional  aids; 
and 

(6)  Training  of  officers  for  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  of 
which  I  am  Chairman,  handles  another  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  maritime  mat- 
ters, the  one  which  has  to  do  with  the  wel- 
fare of  exporters,  importers  and  consumers. 
In  other  words,  the  general  public.  The  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  Is  an  Independent 
quasi-judicial  agency  completely  separate 
from  the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Its  five  Commis- 
sioners are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
its  Chairman  is  designated  by  the  President. 
It  Is  certainly  in  the  Interest  of  the  public 
of  this  nation  to  have  a  strong  merchant 
marine  and  I  will  develop  later  how  I  be- 
lieve we  help  in  that  connection. 

The  Interest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  exporters,  importers,  and  consumers 
may  seem  to  be  the  same  as  iu  Interest  relat- 
ing to  the  American  fiag  merchant  marine. 
However,  it  is  not  exactly  the  same,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  foreign  ships  carry  most  of 
our  commercial  cargo  and  In  the  second 
place,  even  In  the  case  of  American  fiag 
ships  a  high  freight  rate  (and  most  American 
flag  liners  are  in  conferences  and  charge  the 
same  freight  rates  as  the  foreign  ships)  may 
be  good  for  the  American  merchant  marine 
but  it  Is  not  necessarily  good  for  exporters, 
importers  and  consumers.  Of  course  the 
freight  rates  should  be  high  enough  to  make 
possible  a  healthy  merchant  marine. 

The  importance  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  world  trade 
and  in  exporting  la  underlined  by  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  which  must  be  placed  on 
export  expansion.  Our  country  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  foreign  aid  on  military 
exports  overseas  and  on  foreign  travel  by 
American  citizens.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
necessary  favorable  balance  of  payments 
situation  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
I.e..  higher  total  exports  than  imports.  Of 
course.  Imports  are  also  important  because 
they.  In  many  Instances,  supply  the  raw 
materials  for  exports  and  In  other  cases  sup- 
ply needed  products  to  consumers.  Further- 
more, foreign  countries  cannot  pay  for  oui 
exporto  unless  we  Import  from  them. 

Export  expansion  also  makes  a  significant 
contribution  towards  solving  the  recurring 
unemployment  problem  In  our  economy. 

Another  aspect  of  the  concern  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  maritime  affairs  1*  the  welfare 
of  the  public  of  our  offshore  states  and 
territories  such  as  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  Virgin  Islands  and  Samoa. 
Ocean  transportation  to  these  areas  is  con- 
ducted by  American  flag  lines,  but.  again, 
a  balance  must  be  struck  between  the  wel- 
fare of  the  steamship  lines  for  which  high 
freight  rates  might  be  good  and  the  welfare 
of  the  millions  of  people  in  those  states  and 
territories  for  whom  high  freight  rates  are 
not  necessarily  good. 

Another  way  of  summing  up  the  function 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  to  say 
that  Its  concern  is  with  our  oceanborne  trade 
and  commerce.  Nevertheless,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  does  help  the 
American  merchant  marine  because  we  be- 
lieve that  by  removing  artificial  impediments 
to  trade  and  commerce  and  by  ensuring  fair 
competition  that  trade  is  stimulated  and 
more  cargo  becomes  available.  We  believe 
that  If  cargo  is  available  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  can  do  well  under  condi- 
tions of  fair  competition.  However.  I  must 
admit  that  Americans  In  general  and  Ameri- 
can businessmen  in  particular  do  not  like 
government  regulation  and  that  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  Job,  to  which  we  are 
dedicating  ourselves,  to  convince  them  by 


actions  more  than  by  words,  that  fair  regula- 
tion is  helpful  and  not  harmful. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
regulation  which  I  have  described,  we  at  the 
Commission  must  concern  ourselves  with 
carriers,  terminals,  freight  forwarders,  ship- 
pers and  to  a  lesser  extent  travel  agents. 

With  regard  to  the  carriers,  the  steamship 
lines  In  International  trades  started  way  back 
In  the  18708  to  group  themselves  into  what 
are  known  as  conferences.  These  conferences 
fix  freight  rates  and  establish  conditions  of 
carriage  by  agreement  among  competing  car- 
riers. This  U  not  compatible  with  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Amendment  and  does  violence  to  the  basic 
American  philosophy  of  competition  and  free 
enterprise,  which  most  of  us  believe  made 
this  nation  so  strong  econcwiically.  However, 
after  an  investigation  which  lasted  from 
1912  to  1916,  and  after  two  other  investiga- 
tions which  were  conducted  simultaneously 
from  1958  to  1961  the  Congress  decided  that 
the  history  of  the  International  steamship 
industry  was  such  that  without  agreement  on 
rates  there  would  be  cut-throat  competition 
and  chaotic  conditions,  which  would  result 
in  instability  and  in  damage  to  exporters  and 
importers,  as  well  as  to  steamship  Unes. 
This  situation  was  caused  In  large  part  by 
the  widely  varying  costs  of  operating  ships 
under  different  flags.  The  difference  In  the 
standards  of  living  and,  therefore  m  wages, 
as  well  as  In  almost  all  other  costs  ( including 
the  cost  of  ships)  between  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  world,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
qxilre  any  amplification. 

The  basic  concept  the  Congress  had  In 
enacting  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  amend- 
ing It  In  1961  was  that  steamship  confer- 
ences were  beneficial  to  both  shippers  and 
carriers  and.  therefore  to  the  general  public, 
but  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
utilize  such  predatory  tactics  as  to  drive  all 
the  Independents  or  nonconference  lines  out 
of  trades.  The  Congress  and  the  laws  It  en- 
acted envision  competition,  or  the  possibility 
of  competition,  by  one  or  more  nonconfer- 
ence lines  acting  as  a  natural  Inhibitor  on 
excessively  high  freight  rates  and  poor  serv- 
ices. The  utilization  of  rate  disapproval  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  or  its 
predecessors  was  envisioned  only  as  an  ex- 
treme measure  to  be  used  in  the  rarest  of 
cases. 

The  regulation  of  conferences  is  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  task,  because  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  balance  between 
strong,  healthy  conferences  and  some  inde- 
pendent competition  or,  at  least,  the  poesibil- 
Ity  of  it.  Highly  experienced  steamship  men 
think  that  it  is  Impossible  to  maintain  such 
a  balance  but  I  believe  that  it  really  has  been 
maintained,  generally  speaking. 

We  regulate  conferences  by  insuring  that 
they  carry  out  such  functions  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  Self -policing.  Rebates  and  other  mal- 
practices resulting  In  imfalr  competition 
occur  more  abroad  than  in  the  United  States. 
Some  foreign  nations  take  a  different  view  of 
these  practices  than  we  do.  but  the  major 
maritime  nations  are  gradually  beginning  to 
share  oiir  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  fair 
competition.  These  malpractices  can  be 
much  more  effectively  dealt  with  by  self- 
pollclng  bodies  than  by  a  Government  body 
alone,  although  we  do  the  best  we  can  in 
this  regard.  The  self-policing  agencies  are 
required  by  our  law.  but  the  form  and  c^er- 
atlon  of  them  are  decided  upon  by  the 
steamship  lines  and  their  own  mutual  self- 
interest. 

(2)  JUEt  and  reasonable  procedures  for 
handling  shippers'  requests  and  complaJnto. 

(3)  Pair  and  reasonable  rules  concerning 
admission,  expulsion  and  withdrawal  from 
conference  membership.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  American  flag  steamship  lines  and 
some  others  had  difficulties  getting  into  some 
conferences.      In   many    trades   conferences 


had  a  grip  on  the  trade,  and  this  meant 
that  carriers  which  oould  not  get  Into  the 
conference  could   not  get  Into  the   trades. 

(4)  The  right  of  Independent  action  in 
agreements  between  conferences.  The  Con- 
gress felt  it  Important  that  shippers  not 
be  faced  with  one  hiige  conference  covering 
all  trades  everywhere  which  would  have 
power  which  was  so  excessively  great  as  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

(5)  Dual  rate  contracts.  The  conferences. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  give  adequate  service 
on  a  trade  route  have  for  many  years  utUlzed 
dtial  rate  contracts  which  perinit  shippers 
who  agree  to  ship  exclusively  on  conference 
vessels  In  a  particular  trade  to  receive  lower 
freight  rates,  usually  about  16%  lower,  than 
other  shippers.  However,  one  of  these  had 
what  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  United  States 
Judged  to  be  too  predatory  an  effect,  and  was 
ruled  Ulegal  In  1968  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Since  that  time,  dual  rate  contracts  were 
legalized  by  Congress  from  year  to  year  and 
In  1961  were  made  lawful  by  statute,  but 
only  on  condition  that  they  Included  eight 
specific  and  one  general  safeguard  for  ship- 
pers. These  provisions  of  the  law  not  only 
protect  the  shippers  themselves,  but  also 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  nonconference 
lines  entering  trades  in  which  adequate  serv- 
ice is  not  rendered  by  the  conferences. 

(6)  Publication  of  tariffs  (lists  of  freight 
rates).  Both  conferences  and  nonconference 
lines  are  required  to  make  their  tariffs  pub- 
lic to  give  30  days'  advance  notice  of  Increases 
In  rates,  although  reductions  are  effective 
when  filed. 

The  above  measures  were  added  to  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  by  the  Bonner  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  87-348  in  1961.  They  are  not  aU  of 
the  methods  of  regulation  of  conferences 
used  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
They  do.  however,  constitute  a  fair  sampling 
of  the  regulation  we  are  required  by  the 
shipping  statues  to  exercise. 

Our  type  of  regulation,  or  for  that  matter 
any  Governmental  activity  whatsoever  in 
connection  with  the  International  shipping 
conferences  is  considered  by  the  great  mari- 
time nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
who  are  in  many  respects  our  best  allies  in 
the  world  today,  to  constitute  totally  un- 
warranted and  highly  objectionable  iml- 
lateral  Governmental  interference  in  inter- 
national business.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
laws  are  simply  designed  to  see  that  the  oft- 
times  great  power  of  the  steamship  confer- 
ences is  not  used  in  a  manner  discriminatory 
against  American  steamship  lines,  sea  ports, 
or  exporters  or  are  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  or  contrary  to  its 
public  Interest.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  laws  do  not  provide  that  the  conferences 
must  act  in  a  manner  favoring  the  United 
States;  only  that  they  must  not  act  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  our  view  that  those  who  come  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  and  engage  In  an 
exceedingly  profitable  commerce  should  ob- 
serve its  laws,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  laws  provide  for  fair  competition 
and  justice  for  all.  We  believe  Americans 
are  entitled  to  a  square  deal  and  can  do  weU 
if  they  get  It. 

Lengthy  negotiations  with  the  maritime 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have, 
in  my  opinion,  resulted  in  much  progress  in 
reaching  pragmatic  understanding  and  mu- 
tually acceptable  solutions  to  our  problems 
despite  our  differences  in  philosophy. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  per- 
forms another  type  of  carrier  regulation; 
namely,  that  of  the  domestic  offshore  car- 
riers which  operate  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska,  HawaU,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  Samoa. 
Although  people  generally  travel  to  those 
places  by  air,  practically  all  of  the  goods  con- 
sumed In  those  areas  are  transported  by 
ships,  as  are  the  goods  produced  In  those 
areas.    The  Commission  has  a  more  direct 
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rate  making  power  on  tbese  trade  routes; 
specifically  the  power  to  set  mazlmiun  and 
mlnlin»m  rates — a  public  utility  type  of  rate 
i«g\ilatory  power.  It  Is  easy  to  see  the  Im- 
portance of  our  operations  both  to  the  car- 
riers and  to  the  public  of  the  areas  con- 
cerned. 

We  also  regulate  ocean  freight  forwarders, 
who  constitute  a  vital  American  industry 
concerned  with  getting  cargo  from  place  to 
place  as  travel  agents  get  pec^le  from  place 
to  place.  We  have  recently  published  our 
final  freight  forwarder  rules  after  many  re- 
visions to  Improve  them  In  the  Ug^t  of  In- 
dustry experience  and  we  have  completed  a 
licensing  program.  These  rules  and  the 
licensing  program  were  called  for  by  Public 
Law  87-254.  enacted  late  In  1961.  I  have 
been  Informed  that  the  freight  forwarders 
of  Brownsville  are  satisfied  with  the  rulea. 
If  any  of  you  here  are  not  happy  with  them  I 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  you. 

We  regulate  400  ocean  freight  terminals, 
but  there  has  been  less  need  for  our  activity 
In  this  connection  here  In  the  Gulf  than 
elsewhere. 

In  order  to  assist  shippers  In  their  efforts 
to  obtain  favorable  ratM  from  conferences 
and  steamship  lines  in  our  foreign  trade,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Oommerce  has 
pubUahed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Ocean 
Freight  Ouldelines  for  Shippers."  This 
boolLlet  sets  forth  the  Commission's  regula- 
tory authority  and  discusses  the  ways  in 
which  shippers  can  obtain  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  ocean  freight  rates.  Copies  of  this 
booklet  are  available  to  anyone  who  deelrea 
it.  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  In  further  detail 
with  any  shippers  present  how  the  steam- 
ship lines  and  the  Commission  can  help 
them. 

Now  let  me  get  back  to  the  AmNlcan  Mer- 
chant Marine.  There  are  five  ways  In  which 
I  believe  we  help  it  and  you  who  are  rep- 
resenting American  fia«  carriers  here.  They 
are; 

( 1 )  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  cargo  carried  by  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  since  the  activity  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  which  was  revitalized 
In  1961  for  reguJatory  purposes  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  Maritime  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  with  its  pro- 
motional functions.  We  certainly  do  not 
claim  credit  for  all  or  even  moat  of  this  In- 
crease, but  I  do  believe  that  removal  of 
monopolistic  perversions  and  artificial  Im- 
pediments to  trade  by  the  Commission  and 
Its  heavy  assistance  to  exporters  and  Import- 
ers has  played  some  helpful  role  in  this  in- 
crease In  trade. 

(2)  Protection  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  from,  discrimination  by  foreign  gor- 
emments  in  accordance  jvlth  Section  ID  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1B20.  The  Com- 
mission and  its  predecessors  have  moved  ef- 
fectively In  this  direction  In  the  past.  Con- 
sequenUy,  during  the  past  year  there  has 
been  very  Uttie  occasion  to  use  of  the  statu- 
tory powers  the  Commission  has  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

(3)  Fair  treatment  of  American  flan 
steamship  lines  by  conferences.  This  sub- 
ject has  already  been  discussed. 

(4)  Relationships  between  freight  for- 
warders and  the  steamship  lines.  In  certain 
cases  some  freight  forwarders  have  control 
over  vast  amounts  of  cargo  and  in  other  cases 
steamship  lines  may  exercise  a  degree  of  con- 
trol over  freight  forwarders.  It  is  in  the 
Interest  of  both,  and  in  the  public  interest, 
that  there  be  fair  play  between  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  18,  by  large,  being  accom- 
plished by  the  licensing  program  and  by  our 
Implementation  of  the  freight  forwarder  leg- 
islation with  the  rules  mentioned  above. 

(6)  Relationships  between  carriers  and 
terminals.  The  Commission  desires  to  min- 
imize regulAtton  here,  as  ererywhere  elw,  to 


what  is  necessary  in  the  public  Interest. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission has  not  requested  power  to  set  max- 
imum and  minimum  rates  for  terminals, 
although  some  have  advocated  this.  Never- 
theless, as  in  the  case  of  the  freight  forward- 
ers, a  referee  Is  often  necessary  and  the 
Commission  acts  as  that  referee. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Shipping  Act, 
1D16,  as  amended  In  1961,  and  the  other 
statutes  which  we  administer  are  good  laws. 
As  soon  as  we  at  the  Commission  become 
convinced  that  these  statutes  should  be 
changed  in  any  way,  we  will  certainly  take 
action  to  recommend  changes  and  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  will.  In  the  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  listen  very  carefully  to 
changes  which  we  might  request. 

It  Is  perhaps  well,  in  considering  our  laws 
and  the  implementation  of  these  laws  by  the 
Commission,  to  look  at  the  overall  results  m 
terms  of  the  legality  of  our  action,  which  Is 
sometimes  questioned  by  foreigners  as  well 
as  by  Americans;  the  growth  or  decrease  of 
our  ocean  borne  trade  and  commerce;  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Industries  we  regulate. 

We  have,  of  course,  sustained  some  court 
defeats,  but  otir  victories  In  the  Federal 
courts  outnumber  those  defeats  six  to  one. 
Our  oceanborne  trade  and  commerce  in- 
creased from  some  26  billion  dollars  In  1960 
(before  the  revltallzatlon  of  regulation  and 
the  formation  of  the  present  Commission) 
to  about  32  billion  dollars  In  1966. 

Insofar  as  we  can  determine,  the  profits 
of  the  steamship  lines  we  regulate  have  in- 
creased to  all-time,  peace-time  highs  during 
the  past  few  years.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  making  as  much  money  as  many 
other  Industries  or  that  they  do  not  have  a 
problem  about  replacing  their  ships.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  detect  signs  of  regulation 
hurting  their  overall  Income. 

This  is  a  great  port,  truly,  the  greatest 
shrimp  port  in  the  world  and  one  of  the 
leading  cotton  ports  of  the  nation;  and  there 
is  no  port  farther  south  In  the  United  States; 
nor  any  with  a  better  climate;  nor  more 
beauty.  You  have  much  to  be  proud  of. 
I  hope  you  wlU  Invite  us  back  again. 


MOVEMENT  OP  TRUCKS  BETWEEN 
MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Oarza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

•me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecti<Hi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  permission,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  problem  which  exists  on  the 
border  country  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  This  involves  the  move- 
ment of  trucks  and  other  commercial  ve- 
hicles between  our  two  countries.  For 
some  background,  let  me  state:  The 
treaties  and  other  international  agree- 
ments in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  operation  of  trucks  or 
other  commercial  road  vehicles.  Al- 
though both  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico ratified  the  Convention  on  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Inter-American  Automotive 
TrafBc,  signed  December  15,  1943  (61 
Stat.  1129).  the  ratification  by  Mexico 
was  subject  to  the  following  reservations: 
(lyanslatlon) 
1.  The  approval  which  the  Government  of 
Mexico  gives  U  limited  to  the  transit  of  pri- 


vate motor  vehicles  in  which  the  owners  or 
members  of  the  owners'  family,  or  friends  are 
transported  for  nonprofit  purposes. 

2.  Vehicles  used  for  public  service  In  trans- 
porting merchandise  shall  continue  to  be 
gov«-ned  by  the  provisions  of  Mexican  sub- 
stantive law. 

In  view  of  these  reservations  made  by 
Mexico  in  its  ratification  of  the  1948 
Inter-American  Road  Traffic  Convention, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  inter- 
national agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  bearing  upon  for-hlre 
or  commercial  ro€id  traffic,  it  appears 
that  the  regulation  of  such  traffic  in 
Mexico  Is  subject  entirely  to  the  domestic 
law  of  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  domestic  laws  of  the 
United  States,  hence  the  several  States, 
in  our  case,  the  State  of  Texas. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  other  border 
States  handle  this  matter,  but  I  am 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Texas  will  license  any  Mexican-owned 
truck  to  operate  in  Texsw.  This  is  pro- 
vided in  several  ways  giving  the  greatest 
possible  opportunity  to  our  neighboring 
country.  They  may  secure  a  24-hour 
permit  for  the  nominal  price  of  $2. 
There  is  also  a  30-day  permit  which  they 
can  utilize  to  carry  agricultural  products 
for  a  fee  of  one-twelfth  of  the  regular 
annual  fee  provided  for  Texas  trucks, 
and  finally  any  Mexican  truck  may  pay 
the  regular  annual  fee  and  operate 
within  the  State  of  Texas  provided  they 
comply  with  the  requisites  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission  of  Texas  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Therefore, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  what  Texas  allows. 

Now  with  regard  to  entry  of  United 
States  trucks  into  Mexico,  article  152, 
part  I  of  the  Law  on  Oeneral  Lines  of 
Communication  of  Mexico  reads  in  per- 
tinent part  as  follows: 

...  for  the  utilization  of  roads  under  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  in  the  exploitation  of  public 
transport  services,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  concession  from  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications and  Public  Works  (now  Com- 
munications and  Transport)  and  authoriza- 
tion of  such  concessions  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  criteria:  I — They  may  only  be 
granted  to  Mexicans  by  birth  and  to  com- 
panies composed  of  same  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  country.  In  no  case  may 
they  be  granted  to  companies  whose  capital 
is  totally  or  partially  represented  by  bearer 
shares. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  inter- 
preted this  legislation  to  mean  that  for- 
eign truck  and  bus  companies  cannot  be 
licensed  to  operate  on  Mexican  high- 
ways, and  in-transit  vehicles  must  re- 
ceive prior  authorization  to  enter  and 
trtmslt  Mexican  territory. 

I  know  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  falls  within  the  realm  of 
the  executive  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  since  it  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  a  segment  of  our  population, 
and  to  the  economic  development  of  our 
area,  that  I  must  make  representations 
on  their  behalf. 

I.  therefore,  most  respectfully  request 
the  appropriate  executive  agencies  to 
initiate  talks  with  Mexico  to  consider 
this  matter,  or  if  they  have  already  initi- 
ated such  talks,  that  they  be  pursued 
with  diligence  and  insistence  on  our  part. 
This  is  a  matter  of  justice  and  reciproc- 
ity, and  an  agreement  between  our  two 
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countries  concerning  the  travel  of  com- 
mercial vehicles,  would  be  a  further  step, 
in  the  spirit  of  El  Chamizal,  to  further 
cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  which 
exist  between  our  two  peoples. 

To  our  friends  from  Mexico,  should 
my  himible  words  reach  beyond  the  walls 
of  this  Chamber,  I  very  respectfully  urge 
you  to  accept  the  representations  of  our 
Government  in  this  behalf,  when  such 
are  made,  and  in  the  event  that  over- 
tiires  in  this  respect  have  already  been 
made,  I  most  respectfully  urge  you  to 
continue  the  dialog  with  the  due  ur- 
gency which  this  matter  deserves.  I 
speak  to  you  as  a  friend  who  knows  and 
I  hope  understands  your  problems,  and 
this  is  not  an  insurmoimtable  task,  it  is 
in  my  estimation  most  simple,  it  is  a 
matter  of  reciprocal  action  concerning 
the  avenues  of  communication  between 
our  two  coimtries.  I  firmly  believe  and 
have  consistently  worked  toward  the 
opening  of  every  possible  road  of  com- 
munication between  our  two  countries, 
for  It  is  In  this  manner  that  we  become 
better  acquainted,  that  our  bonds  of 
friendship  grow  firmer  and  we  are  more 
able  to  serve  the  peoples  of  our  respec- 
tive countries,  and  allow  them  to  pursue 
without  obstruction  their  own  desires  to 
extend  their  personal  and  business  asso- 
ciations in  such  a  way  as  would  be  an 
asset  to  the  civic,  cultural,  and  economic 
development,  not  only  of  oiu-  border 
country,  but  of  our  two  nations. 

In  conclusion.  I,  therefore,  again  most 
respectfully  request  our  two  govern- 
ments to  initiate,  and  if  already  initi- 
ated, then  to  continue  the  exploration  of 
a  suitable  agreement  in  this  particular, 
with  the  necessary  safeguards  for  the 
Integrity  and  sovereignty  of  each  gov- 
ernment, but  nonetheless,  with  the  in- 
sistence on  reciprocal  action,  which  is 
a  matter  of  Justice  smd  equity  for  all 
concerned. 


A    POLLOWUP    ON    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION  YEAR 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matt«-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
fall  of  1965, 1  was  delighted  to  sponsor  a 
resolution  designed  to  facilitate  more 
effective  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year.  That  resolu- 
tion received  overwhelming  support  from 
the  Congress. 

Later  that  year,  I  was  honored  to  head 
an  official  delegation  from  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion. 

That  Conference  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  stimulating  and  fmitful  dis- 
cussions I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
attend.  It  also  produced  over  400  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  various  international 
activities. 

In  the  report  which  the  House  delega- 


tion submitted  to  the  Congress,  we  had 
recommended  that  the  President  provide 
for  a  systematic  follow-up  to  the  White 
House  Conference  by  establishing  a  com- 
mittee or  some  other  appropriate  instru- 
ment to  review  and  help  Implement  the 
recommendations  which  emanated  from 
that  meeting. 

We  also  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress, on  its  part,  continue  its  active  in- 
terest in  this  matter  to  insure  that  the 
effort  which  went  into  the  preparation 
and  holding  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence may  not  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

The  subsequent  appointment  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  of  a  committee  composed 
of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Schultze.  and  Special 
Presidential  Assistants  Walt  W.  Rostow. 
and  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr..  fulfilled  the 
first  part  of  our  recommendations. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Raymond  D. 
Nasher,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  served  as 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  has  been  ably  assist- 
ing the  White  House  Committee  with  the 
discharge  of  its  duties. 

The  accomplislmiwits  of  the  White 
House  Committee  are  first  beginning  to 
receive  public  notice. 

Not  long  ago.  President  Johnson  made 
a  statement  on  the  follow-up  to  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year.  His  state- 
ment details  the  accomplishments  of  the 
White  House  Committee  and  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  in  putting  into  ac- 
tion various  reforms  and  improvements 
recommended  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference. 

I  believe  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  win  be  interested  in  that  report. 
I  am  delighted  to  place  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

President  Johnson's  statement  fol- 
lows: 

STATXMXJfT  BT   THX  PSKSmKNT  ON  THE  InTKX- 
NATIONAL    COOPKRATION    TXAm    PXOGRAM 

In  late  November  of  1986,  as  part  of  thU 
country's  International  Cooperation  Year 
(ICY)  program,  I  convened  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Cooperation. 
The  Conference  brought  together  more  than 
b,000  American  leaders  who  exchanged  views 
with  people  in  the  government  and  pro- 
duced over  400  recommendations  in  thirty 
reports  dealing  with  specific  subject  areas 
for  International  cooperation.  On  August  1. 
1966,  I  appointed  a  White  House  Committee 
to  oversee  a  review  of  the  ICY  recommenda- 
tions. This  Committee,  which  has  continu- 
ally advised  me  on  actions  taken  on  these 
recommendations,  has  now  completed  its 
work. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  can  report 
that  action  has  been  taken  or  Is  now  In 
progress  In  fields  covered  by  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  more  than  400  recommenda- 
tions. Others  are  being  subjected  to  further 
study.  Fewer  than  10%  are  considered  to 
be  impractical  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  splendid  example  of  cooperation 
between  private  citizens  and  their  govern- 
ment. It  confirms  what  I  said  when  I  called 
the  Conference:  that  "international  coopera- 
tion is  no  longer  an  academic  subject;  It  Is 
a  fact  of  life." 

The  ICY  recommendations  in  the  time 
ahead  will  continue  to  guide  us.  A  nimiber 
of  the  Issues  they  dealt  with  are  high  on 
our  agenda  of  business  at  this  moment: 

War  on  Hunger.  The  ICY  reports  brought 
out  the  critical  interrelationship  between 
the  supply  of  food  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
world's  population. 


In  recognition  of  these  problems,  we  made 
major  adjustments  last  year  In  our  Food  for 
Peace  Act  and  other  laws.  In  my  message 
to  the  Congress  this  year,  I  reaffirmed  our 
intention  to  make  the  present  food  emer- 
gency In  India  the  occasion  for  all  nations 
to  launch  a  new,  continuing  International 
campaign  against  hunger.  The  Congress  ap- 
proved the  resolution  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  share  fully  In  this  effort  to  meet 
India's  remaining  food  grain  deficit. 

World  Weather  Watch.  The  ICY  reports 
recommend  active  XJS.  participation  in  the 
development  of  a  World  Weather  Watch— 
an  tntemational  system  to  observe  the 
world's  atmosphere  and  to  communicate  and 
analyze  worldwide  weather  data  rapidly  and 
efficiently. 

For  centuries  man's  Inability  to  predict 
weather  far  enough  ahead  has  caused  incal- 
culable human  suffering  and  property  dam- 
age from  storms,  floods,  and  other  natiu^l 
disasters.  The  Congress  of  the  World  Me- 
teorologclal  Organization  Is  meeting  this 
week  to  consider  plans  for  the  World  Weather 
Watch.  The  proposed  system  will,  through 
International  cooperation,  lead  to  Improved 
weather  forecasting  and  protection  of  life 
and  property  and  deserves  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  American  people.  I  am  In- 
structing our  represenutlves  to  the  meeting 
to  pledge  the  full  and  continuing  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  this  Important 
endeavor. 

Outer-Space  Treaty.  The  ICY  reports 
urged  an  International  agreement  to  assure 
the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  solely 
tor  peaceful  purposes. 

On  January  27  of  this  year  the  United 
SUtes  signed  such  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  more  than  60  other  nations. 
Hearings  are  now  under  way  in  the  Senate 
on  the  question  of  U.S.  adherence. 

Moratorium  on  Anti-Ballistic  Missile*. 
The  ICY  reports  recommended  a  U.S.-USSR 
moratorium  on  new  deployment  of  systems 
for  balllstlc-missUe  defense. 

We  are  taking  no  actions  to  deploy  ABM's, 
pending  the  outcome  of  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Responding  to  our  Initiative, 
Chairman  Kosygln  has  confirmed  the  wlU- 
Ingness  of  his  government  to  discuss  the 
question  of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
systems. 

U.S.-USSR  Consular  Convention.  The  ICY 
reports  called  for  ratification  of  this  conven- 
tion to  provide  greater  legal  protection  to  our 
citizens  visiting  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the  Senate  has 
now  given  its  advice  and  consent  and  I  have 
ratified  and  confirmed  this  treaty  as  a  con- 
structive step  In  our  policy  of  "bridge-build- 
ing" with  Eastern  Eiirope. 

East-West  Trade  Relations.  The  ICY  re- 
ports pointed  to  the  necessity  for  new  ground 
rules  to  liberalize  U.S.  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  countries. 

I  have  reconunended  to  the  Congress  early 
passage  of  the  East- West  Trade  Relations  bill 
as  an  essential  move  in  this  direction. 

New  Directions  for  Foreign  Assistance. 
The  ICY  reports  recommended  continued 
commitment  of  subetantlal  U.S.  resources  to 
foreign  assistance,  with  emphasis  on  changed 
foreign  assistance  policies,  strengthening  at 
technical  assistance  and  greater  utilization 
of  private  resources  in  assistance  programs. 

In  my  message  of  February  9,  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  new  Foreign  Assistance 
bill  based  on  six  guiding  principles:  1.  self- 
help;  2.  sharing  costs  with  other  nations;  S. 
encouragement  to  regional  development;  4. 
emphasis  on  agriculture,  health  and  educa- 
tion; 6.  protecting  our  balance  of  payments: 
and  6.  Improved  administration.  Early  en- 
actment of  that  biU  Is  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive foreign  assistance  program. 

A  Non -Proliferation  Treaty.  The  ICY  re- 
ports called  for  the  early  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 
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We  are  continuing  to  press  our  negotla- 
■tioBB  with  other  nations  for  a  non-prolUera- 
tlon  agreement,  recognizing  this  problem  as 
one  of  the  most  urgent  of  our  times. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
recommendations  In  the  ICT  reports  on 
which  the  Government  Is  seeking  completed 
action. 

The  White  House  Committee  which  over 
the  past  eight  months  has  been  evaluating 
these  recommendations  was  chaired  by  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Charles 
L.  Scbultze.  Other  members  were  my  Spe- 
cial Assistants.  Walt  W.  Bostow  and  Joseph 
A.  Callfano,  Jr.  The  Executive  Director  of 
the  White  House  Conference  and  also  Chair- 
man of  the  ICY  Committee  on  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Mr.  Raymond  D.  Nasher  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  also  served  as  a  member. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  action  does  not 
end  here.  I  am  sending  a  memorandum  to 
the  heads  of  thoee  departments  and  agencies 
that  took  part  In  the  ICY  program,  directing 
them  to  take  specific  further  actions  as  re- 
quired and  to  continue  the  dialogue  with 
Interested  citizens.  I  have  also  asked  Mr. 
Schultze  to  work  with  the  agency  heads  In 
order  to  assure  action  on  and  attention  to 
the  recommendations. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  those 
of  us  In  Government  can  greatly  profit  by 
a  continuing  and  frank  exchange  with  people 
in  business,  education,  other  professions,  and 
In  dvlc  life.  For  this  reason,  at  my  direction, 
there  have  been  appointed  In  the  State  De- 
partment alone  during  the  past  year  seven 
citizens'  committees  including  over  126  In- 
dividuals to  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  ICY  program  has  convinced  me  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  this  dialogue  in  a 
vital  democracy.  The  White  House  Com- 
mittee's review  Indicates  that  this  sort  of 
contact  can  be  an  extremely  useful  part  of 
the  regular  business  of  government.  It  Is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  the  people  and 
their  government  close  to  each  other. 

I  again  express  my  gratitude  to  all  those 
who  participated  in  the  ICY  program.  The 
future  of  mankind  demands  ever  increasing 
International  cooperation.  It  must  become 
a  way  of  living — a  way  that  will  lead  to  bet- 
ter living  for  all  peoples. 


TEACHER  CORPS  WINS  CONVERTS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoios  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texaa  [Mr.  Wright]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
June  we  will  celebrate  a  birthday — the 
beginning  of  the  field  operations  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps. 

In  Its  first  year  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
reinforced  the  proposition  that  the 
teacher  Is  cornerstone  and  mainstay  of 
American  education. 

Although  many  of  the  Corpsmen  are 
not  yet  fully  qualified  teachers,  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  rigors  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  toughest  classrooms  the 
Nation  has  to  offer.  And  they  have 
stood  tlie  gaff  well.  They  have  proved 
that  personal  commitment  goes  a  long 
way  In  reaching  that  strange  and  little 
understood  child  who  Is  openly  rebel- 
lious of  society  and  frequently  contemp- 
tuous of  himself  and  his  surroundings. 

The  Corps  these  past  12  months  has 
not  only  won  the  hearts  of  students,  but 
the  ungrudging  praise  of  many  a  school 


superintendent,  principal,  and  teacher 
who  had  been  predisposed  to  be  critical. 
Many,  who  a  year  ago  questioned  the 
merit  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  are  now 
among  its  stanch  supporters. 

One  western  school  superintendent, 
who  speaks  of  his  district's  teacher-in- 
terns with  paternal  affection,  told  an 
OflBce  of  Education  representative  that 
"the  Corpsmen's  idealism  has  rekindled 
a  lost  spirit  in  us  old  cynics.  They're 
so  committed  they  have  recommitted 
us." 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Education  Association.  79  per- 
cent of  school  superintendents  polled 
planned  to  ask  for  additional  Corpsmen 
for  the  coming  school  year  and  plan  to 
seek  replacements  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Initial  2-year  cycle. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
local  people  indicated  that  their  regular 
teaching  staffs  were  grateful  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Teacher  Corps  interns. 
They  found  corpsmen  more  motivated 
than  the  usual  novice. 

I  think  that  these  endorsements 
clearly  suggests  our  course  of  action. 
We  must  support  the  President's  request 
and  expand  the  Teacher  Corps  to  3.700 
by  September  1967. 

Countless  national  studies  have  shown 
that  the  best  teachers  are  least  inclined 
to  seek  assignments  in  the  worst  but 
neediest  schools.  We  have  in  the  Teach- 
er Corps  a  resuly  body  of  trained  and 
dedicated  people — we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  them. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  ACRES 
MARKED  FOR  CLEARANCE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  new  publi- 
cation from  my  district,  the  Wrecking 
and  Salvage  Journal — a  monthly  report 
which  was  initiated  In  March  of  this 
year  at  Braintree.  Mass.  I  am  sure  that 
this  much-needed  outlet  will  be  of  value 
to  the  important  and  expanding  wreck- 
ing and  salvage  industry. 

I  would  like  to  include  here  an  article 
written  by  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  for  publication  in 
the  April  issue.  I  feel  that  this  repre- 
sents the  high  standards  which  we  can 
expect  from  future  editions: 

Twenty  Thousand  Acres  Majikeo  for 

Clearance 

(By  Robert  C.  Weaver) 

Washincton,  D.C. — I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity of  addressing  myself  to  the  wreck- 
ing and  salvage  industry  through  this  new 
journal  devoted  to  their  interests.  I  think 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  this  Industry  have 
some  things  in  conunon. 

You  have  two  sides  to  your  business.  One 
Is  that  of  wrecking — of  tearing  down  what 
is  no  longer  needed  or  wanted.  The  other 
is  that  of  salvage — of  saving  and  rescuing 


that  which  has  value  and  of  restoring  it  to 
profitable  use. 

In  our  Department.  In  the  job  of  helping 
urban  centers  create  desirable  areas  where 
blight  and  slums  now  exist,  we  also  have 
two  sides  to  our  business. 

We,  too,  have  a  Job  of  tearing  down — of 
helping  to  rid  cities  of  dilapidated  structures 
and  worthless  areas  that  stand  In  the  way 
of  decent  living  and  a  healthy  environment 
for  our  people. 

But  we  also  have  another  side  to  our  task— 
the  Job  of  salvage,  of  saving  structures  and 
areas  of  our  cities  that  can  be  saved,  and  of 
restoring  the  fabric  ot  the  community  itself. 

Since  the  urban  renewal  program  began  in 
1949.  we  have  been  engaged  in  large-scale 
renovation  of  our  cities.  Throughout  the 
first  decade  of  this  program,  we  relied  largely 
on  clearance  of  extensive  areas  In  our  com- 
munities. It  was  the  quick,  the  expedient 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  the  worn-out 
debris  that  has  accumulated  In  vital  parts 
of  our  communities. 

The  wrecking  and  salvage  Industry  has 
played  a  large  role  in  this  clearance  proceM. 
Since  1949.  a  total  of  some  24,000  acres  have 
been  cleared,  and  some  190.000  structures, 
containing  375,000  living  units,  have  been 
eliminated. 

But  the  clearance  process  alone  is  not 
stUOdent  to  save  our  cities.  There  is  an- 
other, far  larger.  Job  of  salvage,  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  restoration.  And  it  calls  for  the 
fullest  and  most  efficient  use  of  our  modem 
technology. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  we  have  been 
steadily,  redirecting  our  program  activities 
toward  increased  efforts  to  save  worthwhile 
sections  of  our  cities,  rather  than  destroy  or 
neglect  them.  Under  President  Johnson,  we 
have  acquired  new  means,  through  legisla- 
tion over  the  past  two  years,  to  help  our 
cities  and  private  Industry  to  do  more  of 
this. 

The  most  massive  and  significant  of  the 
programs  aimed  at  saving  our  cities  Is  one 
that  we  are  Jxist  getting  under  way.  This 
is  the  Model  Cities  program  which  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  late  in  1008.  It 
Is  the  moat  comprehensive  large-scale  attack 
on  urban  blight  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived. It  may  embrace  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent of  a  large  community's  population.  It 
encompasses  not  only  the  physical  recon- 
struction of  an  area,  but  also  concentrated 
treatment  of  human  needs  and  problems 
through  every  program  and  means  at  hand. 

It  Is  directed  at  blighted  areas  that  are 
primarily  residential,  and  its  objective  Is  to 
reestablish  the  area  as  a  viable,  desirable 
part  of  the  community,  not  to  tear  it  down 
and  start  over  again. 

This,  nevertheless,  will  unavoidably  entail 
a  substantial  amount  of  clearance  on  a 
selective  basis.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
move worthless  structures,  and  open  up 
areas  for  parks,  schools,  recreation,  oommu- 
nity  needs,  for  which  space  does  not  now  exist 
in  these  sections. 

The  steel  ball  and  the  bulldozer  will  sUU 
be  needed  for  we  have  much  worthless  debrla 
to  be  cleared  away.  Some  20,000  additional 
acres  in  renewal  areas  are  marked  primarily 
for  clearance. 

But  clearance  has  now  become  a  part  of  a 
larger  attack  on  urban  blight.  It  will  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  even  larger 
job  of  rehabilitation,  on  a  selective  basis. 
It  is  a  case  of  getting  rid  of  rotten  apples  in 
order  to  save  the  good  ones. 

How  best  to  use  our  great  technology  to 
do  the  Job  of  reclaiming  and  preserving  good 
areas  as  well  as  clearing  out  the  bad  will  take 
experiment  and  Innovation. 

In  this  Message  on  Urban  and  Rural  Pov- 
erty In  March  this  year.  President  Johnson 
reemphaslzed  the  Importance  of  rehabilita- 
tion as  the  "key  to  many  of  our  successful 
urban  renewal  programs"  and  proposed  steps 
to  "find  the  best  ways  to  tap  the  enormous 
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market  that  exists  In  rebuilding  our  cities 
and  to  bring  the  most  modern  systems  and 
the  most  advanced  technology  to  this  iir- 
gent  task." 

Industry  Is  already  applying  its  Ingenuity 
to  the  problem.  HUD  Is  helping  to  finance 
one  highly  promising  experiment  In  applying 
modern  technology  methods  and  equipment 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  old  but  structiually 
sound  tenements  and  row  houses  In  New 
York  City.  By  perfecting  such  techniques 
we  can  preserve  the  large  stock  of  older 
bousing  that  our  communities  need  and  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  destroy. 

We  believe  this  is  but  one  Idea  of  many 
that  can  be  developed  with  our  industrial 
know-how  to  make  rehabilitation  a  feasible 
and  economic  fact.  The  job  of  restortn 
good  housing  In  the  community  Is  a  large 
one.    But  it  la  one  that  must  be  done. 

We  will  need  the  wrecking  and  salvage 
Industry  to  help  do  this  Job.  Just  as  we  need 
them  for  clearance.  We  will  need  Its  tech- 
nology. Its  modem  equipment.  Its  trained 
skills,  and  Its  resourcefulness.  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  enlist  its  imagination  and  sup- 
port In  the  new  and  greater  challenge  of  the 
future. 


THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  SCIENCE 
CENTER.  CASCO  BAY.  PORTLAND, 
MAINE— A  DECADE  OF  SERVICE 
TO  AMERICA  AND  ITS  YOUTH 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Kyros]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  unique  educa- 
tional project  which  over  the  past  decade 
has  proven  its  worth  to  America  and  its 
youth. 

Seven  years  ago  this  date,  my  prede- 
cessor from  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maine,  noted  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  86th  Congress,  second  session,  the 
name  of  an  individual  and  an  idea  he 
conceived.  The  idea  was  the  National 
Youth  Science  Center.  The  man,  David 
L.  Lukens.  an  industrial  executive. 

Today  the  National  Youth  Science 
Center,  whose  base  of  operation  is  "Sci- 
ence Island."  a  200 -acre  tract  on  Great 
Diamond  Island  In  scenic  Casco  Bay  just 
off  Portland.  Maine,  has  achieved  a  na- 
tional record  of  academic  excellence  and 
Is  well  on  Its  way  to  recognition  as  a 
valued  national  institution. 

First  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  National  Youth  Science 
Center  is  to  find  America's  able  youth  In 
the  formative  secondary  school  years — 
15  to  18 — and  provide  opportimlty,  guid- 
ance, and  inspiration  to  become  able  and 
dedicated  scientists  and  engineers. 

The  center  is  an  annual  science  edu- 
cation-camping experience,  where  high- 
ability  students  meet  their  academic 
peers  during  the  simamer  months  in  an 
Invigorating  New  England  setting.  Here 
in  a  tension-free  atmosphere,  the  stu- 
dents take  part  in  a  stimulating  program 
which  includes  basic  laboratory  tech- 
niques, research,  study,  and  recreation. 

The  genesis,  development,  and  growth 
of  the  National  Youth  Science  Center 
may  well  be  a  classic  example  of  how  an 


American  institution  Is  rooted.  In  this 
true-to- life  saga,  one  finds  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ingenuity,  a  humble  start,  years  of 
hard  work,  and  the  foresight  and  faith 
of  a  number  of  individuals  in  a  pioneer 
youth  education  program. 

It  started  in  1956,  prior  to  Sputnik  I, 
when  an  overzealous  housekeeper  com- 
plained to  the  SPCA  and  her  employer, 
Mr.  Lukens,  a  South  Orange,  N.J..  indus- 
trial executive,  that  Mr,  Lukens'  teenage 
son,  Jeff,  had  dissected  a  frog. 

The  boy's  father,  seeking  a  method  to 
channel  the  bright  youngster's  talents, 
hit  on  the  idea  of  a  youth  science  center 
where  the  boy  could  perform  his  experi- 
ments and  receive  guidance  under  com- 
petent scientists  and  educators. 

Mr.  Lukens  then  consulted  and  dis- 
cussed the  idea  with  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
then  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  was  trying 
to  alert  the  Nation  to  its  lack  of  trained 
scientists  and  engineers  and  the  danger 
of  Russia's  surpassing  America  in  certain 
areas  of  scientific  research.  Dr.  Bush's 
prophecies  came  Into  dramatic  realiza- 
tion when  the  Russiairs  later  laimched 
Sputriik  I. 

To  implement  the  idea  it  took  some  3 
years  of  planning  and  legwork,  during 
which  time  hundreds  of  educators, 
scientists,  and  top  executives  were  con- 
tacted for  suggestions  on  the  program 
so  that  a  practical  and  firm  foundation 
would  be  built. 

With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Bush  and  later  Dr. 
Mervin  J.  Kelly,  then  board  chairman 
of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Science  Foundation  was 
formed  to  finance  the  center.  The 
founding  group,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Lukens,  included  Carl  Gilbert,  chairmsui, 
Gillette  Co.;  William  C.  Jordon.  Jr., 
banker;  Charles  Shlpman  Payson, 
chairman.  Vitro  Industries;  George  L. 
Pew.  industrialist:  and  Dr.  E.  Glfford 
Upjohn,  chairman,  Upjohn  Pharmaceu- 
tical Co. 

To  give  the  project  direction,  a  knowl- 
edgeable group  of  individuals — educa- 
tors, scientists,  and  Industrialists — in- 
cluding four  Nobel  prize  winners,  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors. 
Chairman  is  Dr.  Edward  Calvin  Kendall, 
who  won  the  Nobel  prize  for  the  codis- 
covery  of  cortisone. 

Other  members  of  the  original  board 
included  Prof.  Percy  William  Bridgman, 
Harvard  University  physicist;  Dr.  Har- 
old A.  Edgerton,  psychologist;  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Harris,  chairmem.  American  Chemi- 
cal Society;  Dr.  Mervin  J.  Kelly;  Prof. 
John  H.  Northrop,  chemist.  University  of 
California;  Dr.  Dickinson  W.  Richards. 
medical  doctor,  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons;  George  P.  Sutton,  research 
engineer  and  former  president.  Ameri- 
can Rocket  Society;  Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun.  physicist  and  director,  George  C. 
Marshall  Space  Plight  Center;  and  Dr. 
Paul  Dudley  White,  well-known  Boston 
heart  surgeon. 

NEED    FOR    THE    CENTER 

There  is  an  acute  need  for  motiva- 
tional programs  such  as  the  National 
Youth  Science  Center.  There  are  some 
13  million  impressionable  young  Ameri- 
cans between  15  and  18  years  of  age  in 
public  and  private  high  schools.     In- 


cluded in  this  group  Is  a  small  per- 
centage ranging  from  one-half  to  5  per- 
cent of  students  gifted  with  high  or 
superior  intellect.  This  Is  the  group  the 
National  Youth  Science  Center  seeks  to 
expose  to  its  environment. 

A  major  problem  of  high  Intellect  stu- 
dents is  that  they  seldom  have  oppor- 
timlty to  meet  their  academic  peers.  In 
many  instances  this  results  in  a  with- 
drawn or  arrogant  personality.  At  the 
center  it  is  a  wholesome  experience  when 
a  student,  often  for  the  first  time,  meets 
his  academic  equal  or  superior,  swaps 
experiences  and  forms  lifelong  friend- 
ships. 

In  this  respect  future  plans  call  for 
the  NYSC  to  invite  high-ability  students 
from  foreign  countries  to  participate  in 
the  annual  summer  sessions.  This  would 
considerably  advance  the  great  Ameri- 
can need  for  International  good  wtU  and 
person-to-person  conununlcation  and 
understanding.  These  high-abUlty  for- 
eign students  in  the  near  future  will  be 
capable  of  doing  important  work  and 
influencing  the  policies  of  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

In  many  cases  the  guidance  counselors 
at  the  secondary  school  level  are  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  burgeoning  and  compara- 
tively new  marine  sciences.  Thus  the 
NYSC  fills  a  void  in  acquainting  and 
guiding  students  in  these  fields. 

THE    PROGRAIC 

It  is  not  enough  for  an  educational 
project  to  have  a  lofty  aim.  At  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Science  Center,  a  detailed, 
well-thought-out  program  achieves  Its 
objective  only  by  a  demanding  step-by- 
step  curriculum. 

At  the  center,  the  future  scientists 
work  on  projects  of  their  own  choice,  in- 
dividually or  in  teams,  swap  scientific 
information  and  opinions  with  their 
fellow  students,  and  indulge  in  cultural 
and  physical  pursuits  designed  to  pro- 
duce well-rounded  individuals. 

Little  attempt  is  made  to  engage  in 
formal  classroom  teaching.  Einphasis 
is  on  giving  unstintingly  of  one's  self, 
thus  inculcating  the  embryo  scientist 
with  the  center's  creed,  "It  is  not  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  but  what  is 
done  with  knowledge  that  counts." 

The  current  program  emphasizes  ma- 
rine biology  and  the  other  oceanology 
disciplines.  These  expanding  sciences 
have  need  of  able  biologists,  chemists, 
geologists,  and  other  professional  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  Several  years  ago 
the  Navy  lauded  the  work  of  the  NYSC 
and  donated  a  65 -foot  diesel  boat  to  im- 
plement the  program. 

SCIXCnON  or  STtrsCNTS 

Student  selection  is  based  solely  on 
ability  and  potential  to  become  an  able 
scientist. 

No  student  can  attend  the  National 
Youth  Science  Center  by  paying  for  ad- 
mission if  his  intellect  does  not  warrant 
entrance.  Nor  will  any  qualified  young- 
ster be  turned  down  due  to  lack  of  funds 
as  long  {IS  the  Foundation  finances 
permit. 

Any  boy  or  girl  within  the  age  limits. 
regardless  of  color  or  creed,  can  apply  as 
a  candidate  for  admission  simply  by 
writing  to  the  National  Youth  Science 
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Foundation,  Post  OfSce  Box  131,  South 
Orange,  N.J. 

SK^-BTTBTAINING    FiJUr 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  tbe  fact — 

Mr.  Lukens  states — 
that  although  tbe  NaUonal  Science  Foimda- 
tlon,  a  government  agency,  gave  ua  a  partial 
grant  for  two  sessions,  we  were  able  to  con- 
tinue our  annual  program  for  eight  con- 
secutive years  tbfough  private  funding. 
Moreover,  we  are  building  a  year-round  ed- 
ucational and  research  center  with  an  opera- 
tional plan  not  dependent  on  government 
subsidy. 

This  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  the  attitude 
of  many  educators  and  administrators,  who 
believe  the  only  way  to  do  anything  Is 
through  a  government  grant.  No  govern- 
ment money — no  project  I 

Of  coxirse,  In  many  cases  government  aid 
Is  a  requisite  to  the  start  of  a  project  but 
the  reclplenu  of  these  grants  should  not  be 
wholly  dependent  on  their  continuance  for 
operation  of  an  annual  program.  In  the  old 
and  proven  American  free  enterprise  tradi- 
tion, Individual  Ingenuity  and  Initiative 
should  be  able  to  devise  a  means  of  con- 
tinuing a  needed  and  worthy  undertaking. 


LABOR  DEPARTMENT  BECOMES 
ANTELABOR 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei« 
objection  to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  organized 
labor,  without  Its  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, seniority,  progression,  recall, 
and  Job  security  is  but  a  dues-paying  so- 
cial club. 

However,  the  strong  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  even  now  casting  its 
control  over  labor  unions  with  the  obvi- 
ous goal  of  destruction  of  organized  labor 
and  In  Its  place  the  establishment  of  a 
national  labor  force  at  the  mercy  of  In- 
tellectual bureaucrats. 

The  plan  is  rigged  so  as  to  use  the 
contractors  as  frontmen  to  catch  the 
blame  while  behind  the  scenes,  justifying 
their  activity  by  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Is  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Its  offspring  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  and  the  OfBce  of 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  Their 
guided  objective  can  but  be  destruction 
or  organized  labor  and  the  full  control 
of  a  national  labor  force. 

Using  the  Uctlcs  of  a  civil  rights  or- 
ganization, these  Federal  agencies  feel 
they  can  Justify  all  controls  and  Inter- 
vention under  their  guidelines  to  abolish 
segregation — It  matters  not  that  the  laws 
are  being  followed — what  counts  is  that 
they  claim  the  law  Is  not  being  adhered 
to.  Their  real  power  is  controlled  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  the  teamwork 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  D.S.  At- 
torney General's  oflBce. 

This  Is  the  way  the  "keep-'em-on-the- 
run"  scheme  worics.  The  contractor  Is 
told  that  to  continue  receiving  any  Fed- 
eral business,  he  must  renegotiate  his 
contract  with  the  OfBce  of  Federal  Com- 
pliance. The  renewed  contract  Is  a 
stepped-up  guideline  providing  for  poli- 
cies and  provisions  that  cannot  be  ac- 


cepted by  any  labor  union.  In  the  new 
Federal  contract  the  employer  Is  told  he 
must  refuse  to  comply  with  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  contract  provisions  con- 
flicting with  the  Oovemment  contract. 

Should  the  union  refuse  to  accept  the 
Federal  guidelines  the  employer  is  fur- 
ther required  to  prevent  or  restrain  his 
workers  Including,  If  necessary,  proceed- 
ings under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  or  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Picketing,  striking,  or  walkout  is  for- 
bidden, according  to  the  new  Labor  De- 
I>artment  policies. 

The  Labor  Department  has  now  be- 
come antllabor. 

Already  numerous  labor  leaders  have 
found  themselves  under  the  gun.  Paper- 
mill  unions,  plumbers  unions,  and  typo- 
graphical unions  have  been  told  the  Fed- 
eral agencies — not  their  rank  and  file 
members — run  their  respective  union 
halls.  Already  they  have  experienced 
the  alien  non-American  feeling  of  "Fed- 
eral spies"  In  their  midst. 

Consider  this  example  of  a  negotiated 
contract  between  the  OfBce  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  and  a  national  em- 
ployer last  month  here  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  employer's  union,  by  the  way,  hav- 
ing recently  been  lauded  by  the  Jlmmle 
Roosevelt  Committee  on  Human  Rights 
as  exemplary  In  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. 

Obviously  the  social  mechanics  have 
now  progressed  on  their  equality  time- 
table to  where  they  feel  s\i£Bcient  muscle 
to  demand  compensatory  benefits, 
guaranteed  job  opportunities,  and  ad- 
vancement, and  actually  political  pri- 
ority for  their  select  crowd. 

This  employer's  workers  are  organized. 
They  have  negotiated  and  operated  under 
a  collective  bargaining  contract  which 
protects  the  Job  security  and  individual 
rights  of  the  employer.  But  the  Federal 
agency  contract  requires  changes  In  the 
existing  agreement  or  arrangement  with 
the  union  which  differs  with  the  In- 
tended plans  of  the  Federal  contract. 
Where  does  this  leave  the  union  and 
workers?  Exploitation  by  big  business  Is 
now  replaced  by  exploitation  by  their  own 
Oovemment. 

Further,  if  the  employer  has  trouble 
with  his  union  he  Is  to  take  the  initia- 
tive to  stop  any  strikes  or  walkouts  by 
"institution  of  proceeding  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Riots  Act." 

Examine  a  few  of  the  other  provisions 
of  the  new  OfBce  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  contract: 

First.  No  aptitude,  intelligence  or 
other  employment  tests. 

Second.  Application  records  to  be  kept 
by  race  and  If  any  applicant  not  hired — 
the  reason. 

Third.  Program  of  recruitment  from 
minority  groups  with  specified  number 
of  announcements  in  press  and  on  the 
radio. 

Fourth.  All  applicants  rejected  be- 
cause of  failure  to  pass  Intelligence  tests 
to  be  notified  to  reapply. 

Fifth.  AfQrmatlve  program  for  hiring 
and  placement  of  minority  group  appli- 
cants. 

Sixth.  Merger  of  progression  lines, 
seniority  to  be  on  total  plant  basis. 


Seventh.  Afllrmatlve  program  for  pro- 
motion of  minority  employees. 

Eighth.  All  locker  room  assignments 
In  alphabeticid  basis. 

Ninth.  Additional  onsite  training  for 
minority  group  employees  for  transfer  or 
promotion. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance creuits  Its  highhanded  dictates 
against  the  union  men  on  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11246,  dated  September  24.  1965, 
which  Is  here  reproduced  for  reading: 
Ezxcunvx  OsDca  11246 — Eqttai.  Employment 
OppoRTUNmr 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
In  me  as  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

PAKT  n — NONDISCEIMINATION  IN  KMPLOTMCNT 
BT  GOVXKNMENT  CONTSACTOKS  AND  STTBCON- 
TaACTOBS 

Sultpart  A— Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  Parts 
II  and  III  of  this  Order  and  shall  adopt  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  Issue  such  orders 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  ptirposee  thereof. 

Subpart  B — Contracto/ra  agreements 

Sec.  202.  Except  In  contracts  exempted  in 
accordance  with  Section  204  of  this  Order, 
all  Oovemment  contracting  agencies  shall 
Include  in  every  Oovemment  contract  here- 
after entered  Into  the  following  provisions: 

"During  the  performance  of  this  contract, 
tbe  contractor  agrees  ets  follows : 

"(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to 
the  following:  employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion, or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recrxilt- 
ment  advertising;  layoff  or  termination;  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training,  Including  apprentice- 
ship. The  contractor  agrees  to  post  In  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to 
be  provided  by  the  contracting  officer  settlnj 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion claiise. 

"(2)  The  contractor  will,  in  all  sollclta- 
tlons  or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  quaUfled  applicants  will  receive  considera- 
tion for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each  labor 
union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding,  s 
notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  con- 
tracting officer,  advising  the  labor  union  or 
workers'  representative  of  the  contractor's 
conmiltments  under  Section  202  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11248  of  September  24,  1966,  and 
shall  post  copies  of  the  notice  In  conspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment. 

"(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246  ol 
Sept.  24,  1965,  and  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(5)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  Infor- 
mation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  24.  1966,  and 
by  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and 
will  permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and 
accounts  by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  purposes  of  Investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules, 
regtilatlons,  and  orders. 
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"(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  contract 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated  or  suspended 
in  whole  or  In  part  and  the  contrEM:tor  may 
be  declared  Ineligible  for  further  Govern- 
ment contracts  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures authorized  In  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  Sept.  24,  1966,  and  such  other  sanc- 
tions may  be  Imposed  and  remedies  Invoked 
as  provided  In  Executive  Order  No.  X1246 
of  September  24.  1966,  or  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(7)  The  contractor  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions of  Paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  in 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unless 
exempted  by  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  LabcM*  Issued  pursuant  to 
Section  204  of  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of 
Sept.  24.  1966,  so  that  such  provisions  will 
be  binding  upon  each  subcontractor  or  ven- 
dor.  The  contractor  will  take  such  action 
with  respect  to  any  subcontract  os  purchase 
order  as  the  contracting  agency  may  direct 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  such  provisions  In- 
cluding sanctions  for  noncompliance:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  In  the  event  the  con- 
tractor becomes  Involved  In,  or  Is  threatened 
with,  litigation  with  a  subcontractor  or 
vendor  as  a  result  of  such  direction  by  tbe 
contracting  agency,  the  contractor  may  re- 
quest the  United  States  to  enter  Into  such 
Utlgatlon  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  contractor  having  a 
contract  containing  the  provisions  pre- 
scribed In  Section  202  shall  fUe,  and  ahaU 
cause  each  of  his  subcontractors  to  file. 
Compliance  Reports  with  the  contracting 
agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  may 
be  directed.  Compliance  Reports  shall  be 
filed  within  such  times  and  shall  contain 
such  Information  as  to  the  practices,  poli- 
cies, programs,  and  employment  policies, 
programs,  and  employment  statistics  of  the 
contractor  and  each  subcontractor,  and  shall 
be  In  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  Bidders  or  prospective  contractors  or 
subcontractors  may  be  required  to  state 
whether  they  have  participated  In  any  pre- 
vious contract  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Order,  or  any  preceding  similar  Execu- 
tive order,  and  in  that  event  to  submit,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  proposed  sub- 
contractors. Compliance  Reports  prior  to  or 
as  an  Initial  part  of  their  bid  or  negotiation 
of  a  contract. 

(c)  Whenever  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding 
with  a  labor  union  or  an  agency  referring 
workers  or  providing  or  supervising  appren- 
ticeship or  training  for  such  workers,  the 
Compliance  Report  shall  Include  such  in- 
formation as  to  such  labor  union's  or 
agency's  practices  and  policies  affecting 
compliance  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  such 
Information  Is  within  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  a  labor  union  or  an  agency  referring 
workers  or  providing  or  supervising  appren- 
ticeship or  training  and  such  labor  union 
or  agency  shall  refuse  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation to  the  contractor,  the  contractor 
shall  sc  certify  to  the  contracting  agency 
as  part  of  Its  Compliance  Report  and  shall 
set  forth  what  efforts  he  has  made  to  obtain 
such  Information. 

(d)  The  contracting  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder  or 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Report,  a 
statement  In  writing,  signed  by  an  author- 
ized officer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any  labor 
union  or  any  agency  referring  workers  or 
providing  or  supervUlng  apprenticeship  or 
other  training,  with  which  the  bidder  or 
prospective  contractor  deala,  with  support- 
ing Information,  to  the  effect  that  tbe  sign- 


er's practices  and  policies  do  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin,  and  that  the  signer  either 
will  affirmatively  cooperate  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  and  provisions  of 
this  Order  or  that  It  consents  and  agrees 
that  recruitment,  employment,  and  tbe 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  under 
the  proposed  contract  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
Order.  In  the  event  that  the  union,  or  the 
agency  shall  refuse  to  execute  such  a  state- 
ment, tbe  Compliance  Report  shall  so  certify 
and  set  forth  what  efforts  have  been  made 
to  secure  such  a  statement  and  such  addi- 
tional factual  material  as  the  contracting 
agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  re- 
quire. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may, 
when  he  deems  that  special  circumstances 
In  the  national  Interest  so  require,  exempt 
a  contracting  agency  from  the  requirement 
of  Including  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  202  of  this  Order  in  any  specific  con- 
tract, subcontract,  or  purchase  order.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  may.  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, also  exempt  certain  classes  of  contracts, 
subcontracts,  or  purchase  orders  (1)  when- 
ever work  Is  to  be  or  has  been  performed  out- 
side the  United  States  and  no  recruitment  of 
workers  within  the  limits  of  the  UiUted 
States  Is  Involved;  (3)  for  standard  c(»nmer- 
clal  supplies  or  raw  materials;  (3)  involving 
less  than  specified  amounts  of  money  or 
specified  numbers  of  workers;  or  (4)  to  the 
extent  that  they  Involve  subcontracts  below 
a  specified  tier.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
also  provide,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
for  the  exemption  of  facilities  of  a  contractor 
which  are  In  all  respects  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  activities  of  the  contractor  related 
to  the  performance  of  the  contract:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  an  exemption  will  not  In- 
terfere with  or  Impede  the  effectuation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Order:  And  provided 
further.  That  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
exemption  all  facilities  shall  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Subpart  C — Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  ond  the  construction  agen- 
cies 

Sec.  205.  Each  contracting  agency  shall  be 
primarily  responsible  for  obtaining  compli- 
ance with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to 
contracts  entered  Into  by  such  agency  or  Its 
contractors.  All  contracting  agencies  shall 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  discharging  their  primary  respon- 
sibility for  seciu-lng  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  contracts  and  otherwise  with  the 
terms  of  this  Order  and  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Order.  They  are 
directed  to  cooperate  vrtth  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
such  information  and  assistance  as  he  may 
require  In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Order.  They  are  further  directed 
to  appoint  or  designate,  from  among  the 
agency's  personnel,  compliance  officers.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officers  to  seek 
compliance  with  the  objectives  of  this  Order 
by  conference,  conciliation,  mediation,  or 
persuasion. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
Investigate  the  employment  practices  of  any 
Government  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or 
Initiate  such  Investigation  by  the  appropriate 
contracting  agency,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  contractual  provisions  specified  In 
Section  202  of  this  Order  have  been  violated. 
Such  Investigation  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Investigating 
agency  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
any  action  taken  or  recommended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  receive 
and  Investigate  or  cause  to  be  Investigated 
complaints  by  enoployees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees of  a  Government  contractor  or  sub- 


contractor which  allege  discrimination  con- 
trary to  the  contractual  provisions  specified 
in  Section  202  of  this  Order.  If  this  Investi- 
gation Is  conducted  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  a  contracting  agency,  that  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  what  action  has 
been  taken  or  is  rec<»nmended  with  regard 
to  such  complaints. 

Sec.  207.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  use 
his  beet  efforts,  directly  and  through  con- 
tracting agencies,  other  Interested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  contractors,  and 
all  other  available  InstrumentaUtles  to  cause 
any  labor  union  engaged  In  work  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts  or  any  agency  referring 
workers  or  providing  or  supervising  t^pren- 
tloeahlp  or  training  for  or  in  the  course  of 
such  work  to  cooperate  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  this  Order.  The  Seo*- 
tary  of  Labor  shall,  in  appropriate  cases,  no- 
tify the  Equal  Employment  Opptwtunlty 
Commission,  The  Department  of  Justice,  or 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  whenever 
It  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  practice* 
of  any  such  labor  organization  or  agency 
violate  TlUe  VI  or  "Htle  vn  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  or  other  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  designated 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  Secretary, 
may  hold  such  hearings,  public  or  private! 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable  for 
compliance,  enforcement,  or  educational 
purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  hold,  or 
cause  to  be  held,  hearings  In  accordance  with 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  prior  to  Im- 
posing, ordering,  or  recommending  the  Im- 
position of  penalties  and  sanctions  imder 
this  Order.  No  order  for  debarment  of  any 
contractor  from  further  Government  con- 
tracts under  Section  209(a)(6)  shall  be 
made  without  affording  the  contractor  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Subpart  D — Sanctions  and  penalties 

Sec.    209.  (a)    In    accordance    with    such 

rules,  regulations,  or  orders  as  the  Secretary 

of  Labor  may  Issue  or  adopt,  the  Secretary 

or  the  appropriate  contracting  agency  may: 

(1)  Publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  the 
names  of  contractors  or  unions  which  It  has 
concluded  have  compiled  or  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order  or 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that.  In  cases  In  which  there  Is  sub- 
stantial or  material  violation  or  the  threat 
of  substantial  or  material  violation  of  the 
contractual  provisions  set  forth  In  Section 
202  of  this  Order,  appropriate  proceedings 
be  brought  to  enforce  those  provisions.  In- 
cluding the  enjoining,  within  the  limitations 
of  i4>pllcable  law,  or  organizations,  Indlvld- 
vials,  or  groups  who  prevent  directly  or  In- 
directly, or  seek  to  prevent  directly  or 
Indirectly,  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Order. 

(3)  Recommend  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  appropriate  proceedings  be 
Instituted  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

(4)  Recmnmend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  criminal  proceedings  be  brought 
for  the  furnishing  of  false  Information  to 
any  contracting  agency  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Labor  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)  Cancel,  terminate,  suspend,  or  cause  to 
be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended,  any 
contract,  or  any  portion  or  portions  thereof, 
for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  subcontracttw 
to  comply  with  the  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions of  the  contract.  Contracts  may  be 
cancelled,  terminated.  <x  suspended  abso- 
lutely or  continuance  of  contracts  may  be 
conditioned  upon  a  program  for  future  com- 
pliance approved  by  the  contracting  agency. 

(0)   Pro^de  that  any  contracting  agency 
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shall  refrain  from  entering  Into  further  con- 
tracts, or  extensions  or  other  modifications 
of  existing  contracts,  with  any  noncomply- 
Ing  contractor,  until  such  contractor  has  sat- 
isfied the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such  con- 
tractor has  established  and  will  carry  out 
personnel  and  employment  f>ollcle8  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(b)  Under  niles  and  regiilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  con- 
tracting agency  shall  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts within  a  reasonable  time  limitation  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  contract  provi- 
sions of  this  Order  by  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  mediation,  and  persuasion  be- 
fore proceedings  shaD  be  Instituted  under 
Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  Section,  or  before 
a  contract  shall  be  cancelled  or  terminated 
In  whole  or  in  part  under  Subsection  (a)  (5) 
of  this  Section  for  failure  of  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  comply  with  the  contract 
provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sbc.  »10.  Any  contracting  agency  taking 
any  action  authorized  by  this  Subpart, 
whether  on  Its  own  motion,  or  as  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  such  action. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  a 
determination  under  this  Section,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  appropriate  contracting 
agency  of  the  action  recommended.  The 
agency  shall  take  such  action  and  shall  re- 
port the  results  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall 
specify. 

Sec.  211.  If  the  Secretary  shall  so  direct, 
contracting  agencies  shall  not  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  any  bidder  or  prospective  con- 
tractor unless  the  bidder  or  prospective  con- 
tractor has  satisfactorily  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Order  or  submits  a  pro- 
gram for  compliance  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or.  if  the  Secretary  so  author- 
izes, to  the  contracting  agency. 

Sbc.  213.  Whenever  a  contracting  agency 
cancels  or  terminates  a  contract,  or  when- 
ever a  contractor  has  been  debarred  from 
further  Oovernment  contracts,  under  Section 
209(a)  (6)  because  of  noncompliance  with 
the  contract  provisions  with  regard  to  non- 
discrimination, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  the 
contracting  agency  Involved,  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  debarment  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  the 
contracting  agency  which  Imposed  the 
sanction. 

PAST    TV MISCELULNEOUB 

Sbc.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer,  agency,  or  employee  in 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
any  function  or  duty  of  the  Secretary  under 
Parts  n  and  in  of  this  Order,  except  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  general  nature. 

Sxc.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide administrative  support  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  program  Itnown  as  the  "Plans  for 
Progress." 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Executive  Orders  No«.  10690 
(Jaoiuary  19,  1958).  10722  (August  5,  1957). 
10925  (March  6.  1961).  11114  (June  22,  1963). 
and  11162  (July  28.  1964),  are  hereby  super- 
seded and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  established 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10926  is  hereby 
abolished.  All  records  and  property  In  the 
custody  of  the  C<Hnmlttee  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  deemed 
to  relieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  as- 
sumed or  Imposed  under  or  pursuant  to  any 
Executive  Oder  superseded  by  this  Order. 
All  rules,  regulations,  orders.  Instructions, 
desig^nations,  and  other  directives  Issued  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  those  issued  by  the 
heads  of  various  departments  or  agencies  un- 
der or  pursuant  to  any  of  the  Executive  or- 
■uperieded  by  this  Order,  shaU,  to  the 


extent  that  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Order,  remain  In  full  force  and  effect 
unless  and  until  revoked  or  superseded  by 
appropriate  authority.  References  In  such 
directives  to  provisions  of  the  superseded 
orders  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the 
comparable  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sxc.  404.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  take  appropriate  action  to  re- 
vise the  standard  Government  contract  forms 
to  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order 
and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Skc.  406.  This  Order  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  Order. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thx  Whitk  House.  September  24.  196S. 

(P.R.   Doc.   66-10340;    Filed,   Sept.   24.    1965; 
4:18  pjn. I 

The  President's  Executive  order  is 
stretched  out  from  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  defines  "dis- 
criminatory practices"  in  section  703  as 
follows ; 

DlSCRIMtNATTON   BECAUSE  Of  RaCE.  COLOR.  RE- 
LIGION,   Sex.    ox    National    Okigin 
Sic.  703.  (a)   It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment,  because  of  such  In- 
dividual's race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  or 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely  af- 
fect his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employment  agency  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against,  any  individual 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment any  individual  on  the  basis  of  his 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organization — 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  Individual  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its 
membership,  or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse 
to  refer  for  employment  any  individual.  In 
any  way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  de- 
prive any  individual  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, or  would  limit  such  employment  op- 
portunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant 
for  employment,  because  of  such  Individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin; 
or 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

A  reading  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as 
passed  by  Congress  is  hazy  but  certainly 
does  not  grant  the  authority  to  proceed 
as  far  as  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
set  sail.  This  "block  building"  on  ques- 
tionable foundations  has  delivered  labor 
into  the  hands  of  the  devil. 

Consider  the  new  crew  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
task  force  committed  by  its  remarks  to 
"get  this  agency  moving"  on  a  series  of 
industry-wide  attacks  on  discrimination. 
The  new  breed  has  been  educated  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  goes  as  long  as  it  is 
camouflaged  by  Its  racist  cry  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  master  destroyer  in  charge  of  this 


unionism  destruction  is  Stephen  W. 
Shulman.  age  34,  who  does  not  imder- 
stand  labor  and  probably  never  worked 
for  a  living  in  his  life. 

On  his  activist  staff  are  Gordon  Chase, 
age  34,  promoted  from  the  Agency  of 
International  Development;  Eric 
Springer,  age  38,  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  E>avld  Shefrin.  age  39,  for- 
merly with  ABC-TV;  and  Peter  Robert- 
son, age  31. 

They  hope  to  be  financed  by  $7.2  mil- 
lion of  your  tax  dollars  and  command 
424  employees  to  promote  bias  on  the 
Job  and  to  "rev-up"  the  faked  civil  rights 
agitation  to  divide  our  people.  And  the 
operation  is  being  pulled  off  very 
smoothly. 

In  fact,  they  deny  being  antilabor. 
They  put  out  the  propaganda  line  that 
they  are  after  the  Nation's  employers. 
Possibly  like  other  theoretical  intellectu- 
als they  cannot  see  any  further  ahead 
than  to  believe  their  own  conversation. 
Most  employers  are  now  unionized  and 
in  Jamming  Federal  compliance  of 
equalitarlanlsm  down  the  employer's 
throat,  it  is  the  worklngman  who  suffers. 

And  there  you  have  it.  Coming  from 
the  color  of  a  social  law  enacted  with 
workingmen's  funds,  the  theatrical  pro- 
duction financed  by  workingmen's 
taxes — a  clear-cut  conspiracy  is  under- 
way to  abolish  organized  labor. 

And  who  can  say  these  unelected  rulers 
will  not  succeed.  We  have  seen  the 
havoc  caused  by  guidelines  and  raw 
power  displayed  by  Elxecutive  orders  in 
every  other  field  of  human  endeavor. 
The  military  is  controlled  and  our  public 
education  nationalized.  Then,  why  not 
destroy  labor  and  make  it  Jump  at  the 
every  personal  wish  of  "big  brother  gov- 
ernment." 

Tomorrow,  no  strikes  permitted — the 
next  year  no  i>ay  increases  and  eventual- 
ly full  equalization  of  all  labor  by  re- 
moval of  such  petty  distinctions  as  craft 
unions,  pay  scales,  and  fringe  benefits. 

Labor  will  be  thrust  from  unionism 
under  the  profit  motive  of  capitalism  to 
full  exploitation  and  slavery  by  a  com- 
plete national  socialism  under  political 
control. 

It  is  late,  but  never  too  late  to  be  heard. 
The  collective  voices  of  worklngmen  are 
the  strength,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
liberty  of  America.  If  only  they  can  see 
through  this  legal  mumbo-Jumbo,  and 
take  unified  action  before  the  chains  fall 
completely  into  place. 
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PEACE  MEANS  WAR 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  let- 
ters and  talks  contain  references  to  the 
literary  monstrosity  prepared  by  the  tax- 
free  foundation,  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  entitled  "Apart- 
held  and  United  Nations."  Pew  have 
seen  the  volume  or  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  and  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the 
analysis  which  calls  a  calculated  risk  of 


war  and  killing  to  achieve  the  organiza- 
tion's interpretation  of  peace. 

I  would  like  for  all  to  have  available  at 
letwt  chapter  8  of  this  book  entitled  "A 
Summation,"  and  include  it  here  follow- 
ing my  remarks : 

Chaptee  8 — A  Summation 
(By   AmeUa   C.   Lelss) 

When  this  analysis  was  conceived,  it  was 
hoped  that  light  might  be  shed  on  three 
broad  questions  about  the  possible  use  of 
United  Nations  coercive  action  in  resolving 
the  Issues  of  apartheid  In  South  Africa  and 
of  South  West  Africa.  First,  was  coercion 
feasible?  Second,  what  would  be  Its  func- 
tion? Third,  would  it  be  apfffoprlate  for  the 
United  Nations?  In  this  floal  chapter,  we 
shall  explore  the  insights  revealed  In  previous 
chapters. 

THE  FEASIBILlry  OF  COEBCION 

The  word  "feasible"  has  meaning  at  several 
different  levels.  In  Its  narrowest  sense,  the 
question  might  be  whether  the  coercive 
measures  and  steps  discussed  in  Chapters  5, 
6  and  7  are  within  the  capacities  of  the 
states  that  would  t>e  called  upon  to  take 
them,  and  whether  they  are  within  the  pow- 
ers of  the  UN  to  Institute.  In  this  sense, 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  feasibility 
would  clearly  seem  to  be  affirmative.  Ever 
the  most  far-reaching  of  the  military  meas- 
ures described  in  Chapter  7  would  not  over 
tax  the  capabilities  of  the  UN  membership 
assuming  the  cooperation  of  certain  key 
members.  And  while  the  Imposition  of  some 
of  the  more  comprehensive  economic  meas- 
ures identified  in  Chapter  6  would  be  costly, 
again  to  certain  states  in  particular,  much 
greater  costs  have  been  borne  by  many  of 
these  states  and  their  peoples  when  the  causes 
for  which  they  were  endured  seemed  suf- 
ficient. Even  these  costs  could  be  made 
more  bearable  and  their  burden  more  equita- 
bly shared  If  the  decision  to  employ  economic 
measures  against  South  Africa  were  ac- 
companied by  a  system  of  compensations  to 
those  most  adversely  affected. 

Again  taking  this  narrow  meaning  of  feasi- 
bility, such  measures  as  are  described  in  pre- 
vious chapters  of  this  analysis  are  feasible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitutional 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations.  The  or- 
ganization is  equipped  In  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter  with  the  power  to  decide  on  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  military  measures  to  meet  threats  to  the 
peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  ag- 
gression; and  in  Article  94,  paragraph  2,  it 
has  similar  power  to  enforce  compliance  with 
JudgmenU  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Furthermore.  Article  2,  piragraph  7, 
of  the  Charter,  which  prohibits  UN  inter- 
vention in  matters  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  member  states,  ex- 
cludes from  that  prohibition  enforcement 
measures  under  Chapter  VII,  that  Is.  when 
the  Security  Council  has  determined  that  a 
threat  to  the  peace  exists,  even  If  it  originates 
in  a  domesUc  sltuaUon  And  both  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly  can  recommend 
such  coercive  steps  to  member  governments, 
as  they  have  done  In  the  South  African  case. 

But  taking  this  narrow  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  feasibility  does  not  yield  particularly 
useful  Insights  Into  the  question  of  the 
feaslbUlty  of  coercive  action  by  this  United 
Nations,  with  this  membership,  in  these  sit- 
uations. An  added  crucial  element  in  deter- 
mining feasibility  is  the  will  of  the  UN  mem- 
bership— and  given  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem one  might  well  say  the  will  of  certain 
key  members.  Not  only  is  the  will  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
necessary  to  a  decision  to  undertake  collec- 
tive measures,  but  also,  as  has  been  argued 
In  Chapters  6  and  7.  their  cooperation  Is  prob- 
ably essential  to  the  implementation  of  many 
of  the  forms  of  coercive  economic  and  mili- 
tary action. 


At  the  present  moment,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  rather  than  Judgment  that  at  least  three 
permanent  members  of  the  Council — Prance, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — 
are  not  prepared  to  agree  to  any  wide-ranging 
coercive  action  through  the  UN,  whether  as 
formal  collective  measures  or  as  recommen- 
dations to  be  Implemented  by  member  states. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend steps  that  go  beyond  exhortation 
and  condemnation — for  example,  in  recom- 
mending an  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to 
South  Africa. 

In  Chapter  1  we  have  suggested  a  number 
of  developments  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where that  would  affect  the  political  will  of 
these  states  to  agree  to  support  UN  coercive 
action  against  South  Africa.  And  In  Chap- 
ter 4  we  have  examined  some  of  the  new 
elements  that  will  be  added  to  the  problem 
when  the  International  Court  delivers  its 
Judgment  In  the  South  West  Africa  cases. 
It  would  be  shortsighted  to  assume  that  the 
present  unwillingness  of  the  Western  powers 
to  agree  to  such  action  is  not  subject  to 
change.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  think 
of  feasibility  exclusively  In  terms  of  capacity 
are  probably  taking  an  equally  shortsighted 
view  of  the  problem.  Put  simply,  UN  coercive 
action  will  be  feasible  when  and  If  those 
states  with  the  capacity  to  carry  It  out  make 
the  political  Judgment  that  it  is  required. 

THE  FUNCTION   OF  U.N.   COERCIVE   ACTION 

In  several  chapters  In  this  analysis,  we 
have  explored  facets  of  the  question  of  the 
objectives — In  South  or  South  West  African 
terms — that  UN^oerclve  action  might  be  In- 
tended to  serve.  Stated  In  most  general 
terms  the  objective  in  South  Africa  might  be 
descrltted  as  Inducing  or  forcing  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  remove  racial  bar- 
riers to  full  and  equal  participation  in  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  For  some,  an  appearance  of  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Republic  government 
to  move  in  this  direction  might  be  sufficient; 
to  others  the  goal  might  not  have  been  ac- 
complished until  such  a  non-racial  society 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  Is  that  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  UN  coercive  action  wotild  not 
be  to  isolate  South  Africa  diplomatically, 
to  damage  or  destroy  Its  economy,  or  to  In- 
flict military  defeat  on  it.  It  is  Important, 
of  course,  to  analyze  the  extent  to  which  the 
means  available  to  the  UN  could  have  these 
effects.  But  any  analysis  that  stopped  at 
this  point  would  be  largely  irrelevant  to  the 
central  question  of  whether  isolating  South 
Africa  diplomatically,  damaging  Its  economy, 
or  defeating  it  militarily  would  lead  to  the 
creation  in  South  Africa  of  the  kind  of 
society  that  would  l)e  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  UN. 

On  this  central  question  there  is  no  clear 
answer.  Judgments  differ  as  to  the  reac- 
tions of  all  segments  of  South  African  so- 
ciety to  a  determined  program  of  UN  co- 
ercion. Judgments  differ  as  to  the  fragility 
of  the  South  African  economy  and  the  degree 
of  unity  of  purpose  and  action  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  International  com- 
munity In  taking  collective  action  against 
South  Africa.  And  Judgments  differ  not  so 
much  about  the  kind  of  military  resistance  of 
which  the  South  African  armed  forces  would 
be  capable  but  as  to  the  strength  of  the  po- 
litical will  of  the  government  and  those  to 
whom  It  Is  responsible  to  resist  to  the  full. 

Nothing  In  this  analysis  suggests  that  there 
are  easy  or  sure  answers  to  these  questions. 
They  are.  In  a  real  sense,  beyond  analysis. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  explore,  as 
we  have  tried  to  do.  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  South  African  decision  to  take  all  actions 
within  its  capacity  to  clrcximvent  and  resist 
UN  action.  And,  particularly  In  the  eco- 
nomic field,  we  have  found  many  ways  In 
which  South  Africa  could  negate  or  soften 
the  Impact  of  many  forms  of  economic  re- 


striction. Just  as  the  question  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  UN  coercive  action  becomes,  ba- 
sically, a  matter  of  the  political  decision  of 
the  major  UN  members  to  act,  so  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effects  of  that  action  In  bring- 
ing about  desired  change  in  South  Africa 
becomes  in  essence  a  question  of  the  political 
will  of  the  South  African  government  and,  in 
the  first  instance.  lt«  white  supporters. 

The  objectives  of  UN  efforts  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  a  Judgment  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  South  West  Africa 
cases  are,  In  theory  at  least,  distinct  frran 
the   UN's   objective   In   the   apartheid  case. 
While  It  Is  possible  that  the  goal  of  UN  ac- 
tion  would   be   to   cause   a  change  in   the 
philosophy  of  the  Republic's  administration 
of  the  Mandated  Territory,  It  may  be  at  least 
as  likely  that  the  goal  would  be  to  enforce 
the  Republic's  acceptance  of  some  kind  of 
tTN   presence   in   the   territory — whether   to 
administer  it  directly  or  to  oversee  closely 
South   African   administration.     Should  the 
decision  be  made  to  resort  to  collective  meas- 
ures for  purposes  such  as  these,  one  would 
have  to  assess  anew  the  extent  to  which  the 
means  available  to  the  UN  would  be  effec- 
tive In  compelling  or  inducing  South  African 
acceptance  of  them.    It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  assume  that,  however  valuable   the 
territory  may  be  to  them  economically  and 
however  Important  to  their  present  defense 
plans,  the  South  African  government  and  the 
white  electorate  wotild  not  be  prepared  to 
make  the  same  degree  of  sacrifice  to  retain 
unsupervised  control  of  South  West  Africa, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  endure  for 
the  retention  of  the  political  and  economic 
power  they  at  present  enjoy  in  the  Republic. 
The  matter  of  reaching  Judgments  on  the 
functions  of  UN  collective  measures  against 
South    Africa — for    either    the    purpose    of 
eliminating  apartheid  or  for  objectives  re- 
lated to  South  West  Africa — Is  complicated 
by   three   factors   that   have   been   touched 
upon  in  this  analysis.     The  first  Is  that,  with 
the  issue  of  apartheid  in  the  Republic  un- 
resolved, collective  UN  measures  against  the 
Republic  to  attain  limited  South  West  Afri- 
can   goals   would    be    extremely    difficult   to 
control  pohticaUy  and  to  keep  limited.    Th« 
second  Is  that  while  there  may  be  general 
agreement   on    a   broadly   stated   objective, 
some  states   and  groups  of   states  will   no 
doubt  have  In  mind  more  specific  national 
or  Ideological  goals.    The  third  complicating 
factor  is  that  the  goals  that  states  may  be 
seeking  to  achieve   by  the  use  of  coercion 
through  the  UN  may  not  be  related  to  the 
future  of  South  Africa  or  South  West  Africa 
at  all,  or  only  remotely  related.    The  objec- 
tive might  be  an  Intermediary  one  of  per- 
suading South  Africa  to  enter  into  serious 
negotiations    al>out    South    West    Africa    or 
about   altering  Its  own   political   structure. 
Some  states  may  even  conclude  that  to  them 
the  poUtlcal  cost  of  Inaction  Is  too  high.     In 
a  sense,  therefore,  a  UN  decision  to  act  might 
be  a  goal  in  Itself  to  which  analyses  about 
the  utility  of  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
a  desired  goal  within  South  Africa  or  via-a- 
vis  South  West  Africa  would  be  of  secondary 
or  no  significance. 

In  short,  there  are  no  neat  intellectual 
mechanics  to  aid  the  policy  maker  In  arriv- 
ing at  Judgments  about  UN  coercion  and  the 
UN's  goals  in  South  Africa.  This  Is  not  to 
suggest  that  efforts  to  understand  the  ele- 
ments that  belong  in  the  equation  are  not 
valuable.  It  does  suggest  that  in  this  as  in 
other  policy  questions,  there  are  a  formid- 
able number  of  unknowns  and  unknowables 
and,  in  the  final  analysis,  policy  may  be 
formed  by  events  and  arguments  unforeseen 
as  well  as  by  those  anticipated  and  analyzed 
in  advance. 

THE   APPBOPRIATENESS   OF  U.N.   COEKCION 

The  entire  focus  of  thU  analysis  has  been 
on  that  point  in  history  and  decision  at 
which  the  Issues  of  South  and  South  West 
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Africa  and  tbe  availability  to  the  United 
Natlona  of  certain  coercive  powers  Intersect. 
Wlien  we  have  examined  questions  of  the 
nature  of  South  African  society  or  the  fu- 
tures that  some  South  Africans  see  for  their 
coiintry,  we  have  done  so  because  of  their 
Importance  In  vmderstandlng  the  nature  of 
the  problems  posed  at  this  historic  Junc- 
ture. When  we  have  examined  In  some  de- 
tail tbe  economic,  strategic,  and  political 
stake  of  the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom In  South  Africa,  we  have  done  so  be- 
cause of  the  key  position  theee  states  hold 
in  malclng  decisions  about  UN  action  and  In 
carrying  them  out.  At  this  point  In  this 
summation,  we  shall  turn  to  examine  tbe 
issues  that  are  posed  for  tbe  present  and 
future  of  tbe  United  Nations  by  what  Its 
members  decide  to  do  In  tbe  South  and 
South  West  African  cases, 

We  shall  look  here  at  four  broad  Issues. 
Two  of  them  bear  on  the  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  organized  Interna- 
tional community  to  grow  and  to  discipline 
Itself  In  a  peaceful  orderly  manner.  These 
are  the  Issues  we  shall  label  the  limits  of  UN 
Intervention  and  the  rule  of  law.  The  other 
two  Issues  may  bear  on  the  present  capacity 
of  the  UN  to  survive  and  to  play  a  central 
role  In  controlling  and  ameliorating  major 
threats  of  this  and  coming  decades.  These 
are  the  problems  of  hunoan  rights  and  the 
nature  of  UN  collective  measures. 

THB  LiMrrs  or  CNrrxD  nations  intbkvention 
The  formal  limits  of  United  Nations  Inter- 
vention as  spelled  out  1. .  Article  2,  pcoagraph 
7,  of  the  Charter  have  never  been  relevant  to 
the  question  of  South  West  Africa,  had  du- 
bious relevance  to  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  peoples  of  Indo- Pakistani  origin  In 
the  Republic,  and  are  not  now  cited  as  pro- 
hibiting UN  action  on  the  question  of  apart- 
heid in  the  Republic  by  any  but  South  Africa 
and  Portugal.  Clearly  there  are  few  things 
more  "essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurls- 
dlcation"  of  a  state  than  Its  relationship  to 
Its  own  citizens.  Its  constitutional  form,  and 
Its  laws,  and  administrative  and  Judicial  pro- 
cedures. Yet  these  are  the  features  of  the 
present  South  African  system  that  are  under 
aHault  and  that  a  majority  of  tbe  UN  Insist 
be  changed. 

To  raise  the  question  here  of  the  limits  of 
UN  jurisdiction  Is  not  to  call  Into  question 
the  validity  of  the  action  that  the  UN  has 
taken  to  date  on  the  question  of  apartheid 
In  South  Africa.  Some  states  may  continue 
to  doubt  whether  particular  types  of  resolu- 
tions do  not  Intervene  In  Inadmlssable  ways. 
However,  a  majority  of  UN  members  have 
found,  either  in  other  obligations  under- 
taken In  the  Charter  (such  as  those  on 
human  rights).  In  the  unique  character  of 
the  South  African  system,  In  the  threat  the 
system  poees  for  tbe  peace  of  Africa  and  tbe 
world,  or  In  special  definitions  of  tbe  point 
at  which  UN  action  becomes  "Intervention," 
ample  grotinds  to  afBrm  tbe  UN's  authority 
to  condemn  the  South  African  system  of 
apartheid,  to  recommend  what  system  should 
replace  it,  to  recommend  the  procedures  by 
which  It  should  be  dismantled,  and  most 
recently  to  reconunend  certain  steps  that 
states  might  take  to  bring  pressure  against 
the  South  African  government  to  change. 

Nevertheless  the  question  must  be  asked: 
What  will  be  the  Impact  on  the  capacity  of 
the  United  Nations  to  grow  and  to  enhance 
its  authority  If  It  demonstrates  that  It  can 
not  only  discuss  and  p>ass  judgment  upon  a 
member's  social  system  but  also  change  It 
by  force? 

THB  B1TI.E  or  LAW 

Many  hope  to  see  develop  a  more  peaceful 
and  stable  world  In  which  differences  be- 
tween states  are  resolved  through  the  orderly 
application  of  law  rather  than  through  tbe 
threat  or  use  of  force.  This  they  see  as  the 
only  alternative  to  the  present  precarious 
peace  that  rests  In  the  last  analysis  on  the 
ability  to  wage  war.     Respect  for  Interna- 


tional law  and  the  sanctity  of  the  judgments 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  are  not 
Just  values  that  are  embodied  In  tbe  UN 
Charter — they  are  the  fundamental  building 
blocks  of  a  more  orderly  and  safer  Inter- 
national community. 

In  the  cases  of  South  and  South  West 
Africa,  the  question  of  the  rule  of  law  arises 
In  many  ways.  Thus  some  deplore  as  a 
"double  standard"  the  fact  that  the  non- 
aligned  states  could,  at  tbe  same  meeting, 
adopt  both  a  resolution  calling  for  tbe 
strongest  economic  collective  measures  to 
compel  South  Africa  to  change  Its  racial 
policies  and  a  resolution  that  read: 

The  Conference,  considering  that  foreign 
pressure  and  Intervention  to  Impose  changes 
in  the  political,  economic  and  social  system 
chosen  by  a  country  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  International  law  and  peaceful 
coexistence,  requests  tbe  Oovernment  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  to  lift  tbe  commer- 
cial and  economic  blockade  against  Cuba.' 

Tbe  states  participating  in  this  conference, 
of  cotirse,  would  vigorously  reject  the  charge 
that  there  is  any  Inconsistency  In  these  two 
positions  since  the  situation  In  South  Africa 
is  totally  different  from  that  In  Cuba.  The 
same  charges  of  dualism  could  be  made  and 
denied  with  respect  to  US-Belgian  action  In 
the  Congo  as  compared  with  African  support 
of  the  Stanleyville  rebels;  or  Indian  action 
against  Ooa  compared  with  Chinese  Incur- 
sions into  India;  or  US  bombings  In  North 
Vietnam  compared  with  Israeli  reprisal  raids 
against  Syria  or  the  UAR.'  We  do  not  want 
to  enter  here  Into  debate  as  to  the  merits  of 
either  side  of  these  controverales,  nor  do  we 
suggest  that  Inconsistency,  If  It  does  exist, 
is  the  monopoly  of  any  single  state  or  group 
of  states.  The  question  remains  whether 
those  who  hope  for  a  world  regulated  by  the 
universal  application  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
who  counsel  states  with  grievances  to  sub- 
mit to  tbe  long  and  difficult  discipline  of 
International  judicial  procedures  can  make  a 
persuasive  case  for  their  cause  If  tbe  major 
powers  are  not  willing.  In  the  final  analysis, 
to  use  all  means  at  their  disposal  to  see  to  It 
that  the  judgments  of  tbe  International 
Court  are  respected  and  complied  with? 

HUMAN      RIGHTS      AND      COLLXCTIVB      KKASUBES 

In  this  and  the  following  section,  this 
chapter  will  examine  the  questions  that  are, 
in  this  author's  view,  the  two  horns  of  the 
South  African  dilemma  for  the  United  Na- 
tions: on  the  one  hand,  the  high  goals  set 
for  the  organization  on  matters  of  human 
rights  and  the  obligations  members  have 
undertaken  In  this  regard,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  the  crude  tools  available  to  tbe  UN 
and  the  International  community  generally 
to  effect  them. 

In  the  Preamble  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  are  the  words: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  Nations — 
determined  ...  to  promote  social  progress 
and  better  standards  of  life  In  larger  free- 
dom, and  for  these  ends  ...  to  employ  In- 
ternational machinery  for  tbe  promotion  of 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 
peoples." 

The  opening  Article  of  the  Charter  lists 
among  the  purposes  of  the  organization: 

"To  achieve  international  cooperation  In 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  In  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 
[Article  1,  paragraph  3] 

Article  55  spells  this  out  still  further: 

"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  condittona 


» Confererux  of  Heads  of  State  or  Govern- 
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of  stability  and  well-being  which  are  neces- 
sary for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  tbe  United  Nations  shall  pro- 
mote: .  .  .  universal  respect  for,  and  ob- 
servance of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

And  In  Article  66,  the  members  of  the 
umted  Nations  undertake  tbe  obligation  "to 
take  Joint  and  separate  action  In  coopera- 
tion with  tbe  Organization  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  Article  56." 
While  there  may  be  differences  of  view  about 
the  kind  of  action  the  UN  can  or  should  take 
In  cases  where  violations  of  this  obligation 
are  charged,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
human  rights  are  legitimate  UN  concerns  and 
that  members  have  accepted  an  obligation  to 
promote  them. 

It  was  as  a  denial  of  human  rights  In  one 
of  Its  most  pernicious  forms,  racial  discrimi- 
nation, that  the  treatment  by  tbe  white  mi- 
nority government  of  South  Africa  of  Ita  non- 
white  majority  was  first  raised  in  the  United 
Nations.  But  since  1946,  the  world  In  which 
the  South  African  system  exists  has  become 
one  In  which  many  dllTerences  of  race  and 
color  coincide  with  divisions  between  former 
colonial  powers  and  former  colonies,  between 
old  nations  and  new  nationalisms,  and  even 
between  tbe  old  Communists  and  the  new. 
It  Is  the  haunting  fear  that  divisions  along 
these  lines  will  harden  Into  a  racial  bl-polar- 
Ity  that  has  transformed  tbe  problem  of 
apartheid  Into  one  that  touches  upon  tbe 
present  and  future  peace  of  the  world.  As 
one  observer  has  put  It,  we  may  have  avoided 
World  War  III  between  the  West  and  the 
Soviet  Union  only  to  find  ourselves  destroyed 
In  a  conflict  between  races  In  World  War  IV. 

Thoee  who  press  for  vigorous  and  decisive 
action  now  to  put  an  end  to  apartheid  base 
their  arg\unents  on  the  belief  that  this  Issue, 
while  certainly  not  the  only  Injustice,  racial 
or  other.  In  tbe  world.  Is  the  one  most  likely 
to  be  the  catalyst  to  bring  Just  that  kind  of 
racial  conflict  about.  Secretary-Oeneral  U 
Thant,  addressing  the  Algerian  National  As- 
sembly in  February  1964  said.  In  speclflc  ref- 
erence to  South  Africa : 

There  Is  clear  prospect  that  racial  conflict 
If  we  cannot  curb  and  Anally  eliminate  It 
win  grow  into  a  destructive  monster  com- 
pared to  which  tbe  reltgloiis  or  ideological 
conflicts  of  the  past  will  seem  like  small 
family  quarrels.  Such  a  conflict  will  eat 
away  the  possibilities  for  good  of  all  that 
mankind  has  hitherto  achieved  and  reduce 
men  to  tbe  lowest  and  most  bestial  level  of 
Intolerance  and  hatred.  This  .  .  .  must  not 
be  permitted  to  happen.* 

There  are  few  today  who  would  not  agree 
that  tbe  South  African  situation  is  danger- 
ous, and  that  the  prospects  outlined  above 
are  reasons  for  its  being  so.  The  question  is 
how  the  United  Nations  can  effectively  re- 
spond to  the  situation.  Such  questions  are 
not  confined  to  the  international  realm.  In 
the  speech  dted  above,  the  Secretary-Oen- 
eral added: 

"The  disease  [of  racial  discrimination ], 
however,  must  be  treated  as  a  most  danger- 
ous form  of  sickness  rather  than  as  a  reason 
for  retaliation  and  violence — that  is,  with 
restraint,  with  the  greatest  care  and  with 
the  firm  belief  that  racists  are  human  be- 
ings, albeit  mentally  ill,  who  must  be  rescued 
and  cured  from  the  affliction  that  they  some- 
times do  not  even  recognize.  The  ailment 
must  be  diagnosed,  its  course  noted,  its 
virulence  isolated,  prescribed  for  and  all  pos- 
sible cures  tried.  Otherwise  hate  will  breed 
hate  and  violence  will  breed  violence  in  a  dls- 
astroiis  and  vicious  circle.   .   .   . 

"[I)  appeal  to  all  Africans  to  view  this 
problem  as  a  world  problem  to  be  solved  at 
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»11  costs,  and  peacefully  If  possible.  I  do 
not  feel  hesitant  in  appealing,  even  to  the 
victims  of  prejudice,  for  restraint  and  un- 
derstanding in  dealing  with  it,  for  nothing 
leas  will  do.  If  we  are  to  make  a  new  world 
which  will  fulfill  the  promise  of  all  our 
generous  Ideals  and  of  our  immense  pos- 
sibilities.   .    .    . 

"I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  firmness.  Indomitable  resolution  and  a 
determined  will  to  victory  are  not  essential  in 
this  stniggle.  I  only  ask  that  every  action, 
every  attitude,  every  expression  of  opinion 
or  sentiment  be  weighed  carefully  both  with 
the  ultimate  end  and  with  the  terrible  risks 
In  view.  I  say  this  with  the  Interest  of  both 
African  and  non-Africans  in  mind.* 

Can  the  United  Nations  deal  effectively 
with  this  blatant  denial  of  human  rights, 
particularly  since  its  powers  under  Article  66 
and  56  are  extremely  limited?  If  not,  what 
role  has  it  to  play  in  a  future  In  which  the 
major  questions  threatening  international 
peace  and  stability  may  crystallize  along 
racial  lines? 

TRB  NATURB  OT  COUJECTITB  MXASUBXS  AND  TRX 
rATUKB  OF  THB  UN 

Chapter  vn  of  the  UN  Charter,  which 
grants  the  Security  Council  the  power  to  de- 
cide up>on  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military 
measures  that  all  members  of  the  UN  are 
obliged  to  support,  opens  with  Article  39 : 

"The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  upon  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  peace  and  security," 

Those  who  wish  to  employ  collective  meas- 
ures against  the  Republic  are  asking  for  a 
determination  that  the  aport^eid  system  in 
South  Africa  does  constitute  a  basis  for  Secu- 
rity Council  decision  under  this  article. 

The  arguments  as  to  whether  the  terms  of 
Article  39  are  now  applicable  to  South  Africa 
have  been  described  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  this  report.  But  the  question  of  employ- 
ing coercive  action  is  a  much  more  funda- 
mental one.  In  both  the  League  of  Nations 
Convenant  and  the  United  Nations  Charter— 
and  in  tbe  Instruments  of  such  regional  secu- 
rity organizations  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Arab  League — the 
coercive  powers  given  the  organizations  a{>- 
pear  to  be  designed  to  maintain  or  restore 
the  statta  quo  against  attempts  to  change 
it  by  force. 

In  its  Charter,  by  Interpretation,  and 
through  subsequent  agreements  such  as  the 
Italian  Peace  Treaty,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  given  some  major  innovative  roles  that 
had  not  previously  been  granted  interna- 
tional institutions — in  the  process  of  nation- 
building.  In  the  process  of  decolonization,  in 
modernizing  traditional  economies.  In  other 
words,  the  United  Nations  has  been  an  in- 
strument of  change  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  But  so  far,  it  has  operated  as  an  in- 
strument of  peaceftil  change.  Those  who 
press  upon  it  a  role  of  forcing  the  creation 
of  a  Just  society  in  South  Africa  call  upon 
It  to  depart  on  a  new  path.  The  concept  of 
using  UN.  collective  measures  to  enforce 
change,  whether  among  states  or  within 
them,  would  chart  a  new  course  for  tbe 
United  Nations. 

THE   BASIC    TTNITED    NATIONS    DILXMMA 

The  United  Nations  and  those  who  want  to 
see  it  survive,  mature,  and  grow  are  thus 
caught  In  a  dilemma  of  major  proportions. 
Should  the  organization  be  used  to  coerce 
South  Africa,  its  new-found  powers  may 
Wghten  many  of  its  friends.  And  the  process 
OT  coercion  holds  hazards  of  splitting  the 
organization's  membership  into  the  very  two 
racially-oriented  camps  that  all  responsible 
people  seek  to  avoid.  Dlssensloms  such  as 
those  that  developed  in  the  coufse  of  tbe 


Congo  operation,  which  are  probably  in  good 
measure  responsible  for  the  present  deadlock 
In  which  the  organization  finds  Itself,  would 
without  question  be  present  in  even  more 
damaging  form  in  the  course  of  any  large- 
scale  UN  effort  to  use  coercive  action  to  rid 
South  Africa  and  the  world  of  apartheid  or 
to  effect  a  solution  to  the  South  Weet  African 
problem. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Incapacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  deal  with  thU  question  of 
Intense  and  passionate  concern  to  new  na- 
tions and  to  people  everywhere  who  are  con- 
cerned with  justice  and  racial  equality  may 
well  convince  them  of  the  essential  ir- 
relevance of  the  United  Nations  to  their  own 
basic  needs  and  Interests.  The  result  could 
only  be  the  decline  of  the  UN  brought  by  the 
very  states  that  probably  need  It  most,  or 
Its  actual  disintegration  should  others  reach 
Indonesia's  conclusion  and  follow  It  out  of 
the  organization. 

These  of  course  are  the  extremes,  but  they 
are  not  beyond  possibility.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  issues  are  not  the  limited  ones  of 
South  Africa's  social  system  or  its  policies 
in  South  West  Africa;  the  Issue  is  the  future 
of  tbe  United  Nations. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AT  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  URBAN  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead] 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  it 
was  my  great  privilege  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  to  hear  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  address  more  than 
1,000  delegates  to  the  Second  Intema- 
tionsd  Conference  on  Urban  Transpor- 
tation in  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY  caught  the  attention 
of  delegates  from  seven  States  and  25 
nations  by  cliarglng: 

Many  Ameilcan  cities,  large  and  small, 
are  helping  to  destroy  transit  by  the  way  In 
which  they  habitually  think  of  transit. 
They  are  helping  to  foreclose  its  future  by 
assigning  it  unreasonable  and  impossible 
tasks. 

The  Vice  President  then  challenged 
his  listeners  by  asserting  that  "above  all, 
our  cities  must  first  decide  what  urban 
mass  transportation  really  Is" — an  enter- 
prise for  profit,  an  instrument  for  achiev- 
ing equal  opportunity,  part  of  the  cost 
of  business  and  industry,  or  one  of  the 
fixed  costs  of  living  in  a  city? 

If  transit  experts  do  not  "get  to  the 
soul  of  this  subject."  he  warned,  they 
will  be  forever  dealing  with  urban  trans- 
portation crises  "after  the  fact." 

Noting  tiiat  "the  fate  of  the  city  and 
the  fate  of  transportation  are  closely 
interwoven,"  the  Vice  President  offered 
a  variety  of  suggestions  for  the  planning 
of  future  mass  transit  systems  and  for 
the  revival  of  existing  systems. 

The  Vice  President's  recommendations 
were  stimulating  and  challenging,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  speech, 
which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Remarks    of    Vice    Prksidknt    Hubekt    H. 

HUMPHBET   AT  THB   SECOND    ANNTTAI,   INTB- 
NATIONAL     CONFEBBNCE     ON     UBBAN     TRANS- 

pobtation,  Ptttsburoh.  Pa.,  April  18,  1967 

All  of  us,  IndlvlduaUy.  have  an  Idea  In  the 

back   of   our  minds — a  mental   picture   at 


what  America  would  be  like  under  the  best 
of  all  possible  circumstances. 

One  of  the  great  shocks  of  maturity  Is  the 
discovery  that  other  persons'  definitions  of 
that  truly  happy  society  are  so  much  dif- 
ferent from  our  own. 

We  encoimter  perfectly  law-abiding  peo- 
ple whose  values  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
scale.  That,  of  course,  is  what  self-govern- 
ment is  all  about.  We  have  to  harmonize 
many  discordant  views.  If  we  couldnt  do 
that,  this  society  of  ours  would  tear  itself 
apart. 

Should  it  seem  to  you  almost  miraculous 
that  that  Isnt  happening  all  of  the  time, 
perhaps  we  should  bless  the  memory  of  some 
very  wise  men  who  assembled  in  PhUadel- 
phla,  in  the  year  1787. 

In  transportation  terms,  there  are  always 
strong  and  valid  differences  of  opinion  on 
what  is  good  or  bad  for  a  .given  city.  In  a 
sense,  each  transportation  Investment,  with 
private  or  pubUc  funds,  represents  the  vic- 
tory of  an  Idea. 

But  sometimes  the  opposing  ideas  are  fair- 
ly evenly  matched.  Then  what  occurs  U  like 
a  page  out  of  the  military  history  of  Ancient 
Greece,  in  which  it  was  customary,  when  tws 
armies  had  fought  to  a  draw,  for  each  army 
to  erect  Its  own  victory  trophy  on  the  same 
battlefield. 

Thus,  the  skyscraper  office  building  down- 
town represents  a  monvunent  to  public 
transportation,  whUe  the  suburban  shopping 
center  epitomizes  private  transportation. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  and  unequal 
struggle  between  the  motorist  and  the  transit 
rider  to  determine  the  character  of  the  city. 
When  viewed  as  a  conflict  of  interest  between 
city  and  suburb,  the  demands  appear  Ir- 
reconcilable. 

For,  the  logic  of  the  highway  user  would 
convert  downtown  real  estate  into  a  greet 
parking  lot.  And  the  logic  of  the  transit  ad- 
vocate would  require  clty-Uke  densities  of 
population  in  the  suburbs. 

Such  extreme  positions,  if  politically  sus- 
tained, would  place  your  government  In  th» 
position  of  supporttng  contradictory  ideas. 
Our  highway  program  might  then  be  de- 
picted as  giving  one  group  of  citizens  lees  and 
less  of  a  stake  in  the  future  of  the  central 
city,  while,  at  the  same  time,  our  public 
housing  program  would  be  binding  another 
group  of  citizens  ever  more  closely  to  that 
future.  I  cannot  accept  this  interpretation. 
Whatever  the  short-run  divergence  of  so- 
cial interests,  cities  and  their  suburbs  have 
a  long-term  commtinlty  of  economic  inter- 
ests. I  believe  that  when  public  Investments 
within  a  metropolitan  area  attempt  to  meet 
thoee  interests  equitably,  they  will  In  timit^ 
cease  to  be  articles  of  separation. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  naUonal  terms,  urban 
transit  is  today  a  declining  ind'ostry. 

It  is  declining  absolutely  in  cities  of  under 
500  thousand  population.  It  is  declining  rel- 
atively in  the  larger  cities. 

Urban  mass  transit  represents  a  gross  In- 
vestment of  approximately  4  and  one  quarter 
billion  dollars.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  see 
that  Investment  dwindle  and  go  down  the 
drain.  For  great  as  the  economic  loss  might 
be,  the  social  lose  would  be  incalculable. 

And  yet,  ironically,  I  feel  that  many  Amer- 
ican cities,  large  and  small,  are  helping  to 
destroy  transit  by  the  way  In  which  they 
habitually  think  of  transit. 

They  are  helping  to  foreclose  its  future  by 
assigning  it  unreasonable  and  impossible 
tasks. 

Above  all,  our  cities  must  first  decide  what 
urban  mass  transportation  really  is. 

Shall  we  look  upon  transit  as  a  for-iMt)flt 
enterprise? 

Shall  we  look  upon  transit  as  an  instru- 
ment for  equal  opportunity? 

Shall  we  regard  it  as  a  service  to  commerce 
and  industry,  in  other  words,  a  cost  of  doing 
business? 

Or  again,  should  we  perhaps  view  transit 
as  one  of  the  fixed  costs  of  living  in  a  city? 
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The  cities  of  America  have  to  decide  this 
question.  It  Is  not  an  abstract,  philosophi- 
cal question.  For  the  answer  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  decisions  as  to  who  shall  pay  for 
this  service  «ind  in  what  way. 

If,  for  example,  a  community  should  decide 
that  public  transit  is  a  cost  of  doing  business, 
then  perhaps  public  transit  should  b«  free — 
as  the  elevators  In  a  building  are  free.  In 
this  case,  the  expenses  might  be  met  by  an 
anniial  levy  on  non-resldentlal  real  estate. 

Or,  to  follow  this  line  of  thought  a  little 
further,  let  \xs  say  that  a  community  decides 
that  It  wants  public  transit  to  serve  as  a  so- 
cial equalizer. 

A  simple  lUvistratlon :  The  Watts  area  In 
Loe  Angeles  has  poor  public  transportation 
to  the  major  employment  areas  of  the  city. 
Some  researchers  found  that  the  one-way 
trip  from  home  to  a  Job  In  those  areas  would 
xuually  take  I14  hours  via  a  succession  of 
busses.  According  to  this  study  published 
In  Christianity  and  Crisis,  unless  a  person 
had  a  car — which  a  lot  of  poor  people  don't 
have — there  was  physically  no  way  to  get 
from  Watts  to  one  of  the  major  employment 
areas  by  the  start  of  the  work  day. 

Now.  let's  say  Watts  was  given  some  ex- 
press bus  routes,  subsidized  so  the  fares 
could  be  very  low.  Might  there  be  an  effect 
on  the  employment  rate  there?  I  suspect 
so. 

This  view  of  urban  transit  as  a  social 
equalizer  is  by  no  means  Irrelevant  to  the 
future  of  cities. 

Mart  and  mcve  Industry  has  been  moving 
to  the  outer  edges  and  suburbs  of  the  city. 
In  the  meantime,  the  people  most  in  need 
of  employment  remain  In  the  central  city. 
How  will  those  people  get  to  those  Jobs? 

If  problems  such  as  this  one  must  be 
dealt  with  by  transit  people,  after  the  fact, 
then  I  believe  that  transit  Is  Indeed  being 
destroyed  by  a  habit  of  thought. 

Oni  urgent  necessity  Is  to  begin  thinking 
about  urban  mass  transportation  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  difference  In  eventual 
outcomes. 

It  would  be  folly  to  create  the  new  and 
wonderful  urban  transport  facilities  that  are 
within  our  technical  capacities.  If  In  the 
end,  i>eople  choose  not  to  live  or  wcH-k  in  cen- 
tral cities. 

We  have  to  get  to  the  soul  of  this  subject. 
We  have  to  find  out  what  people  really  want, 
and  what  people  will  really  use,  and  what 
people  are  really  willing  to  invest  In  with 
their  tax  dollars. 

In  the  future,  I  suspect,  vu'ban  travel  con- 
sximption  patterns  will  vary  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  now  do,  from  city  to  city. 

I  say  this  hopefully,  out  of  deep  respect 
for  the  Individuality  of  most  large  cities, 
which  I  would  not  only  like  to  see  preserved 
but  reflected  In  the  transportation  policy 
decisions  made  by  those  cities.  Consider 
the  variety. 

There  are  cities  dominated  by  a  single  in- 
dustry, like  Detroit. 

There  are  cities  with  very  diversified  In- 
dustry, like  Chicago. 

There  are  ocean  port  cities,  like  New  York. 

There  are  governmental  cities  like  St.  Paul 
and  Albany. 

There  are  health  and  retirement  centers, 
like  Miami. 

There  are  cities  with  major  historic  at- 
tractions, like  New  Orleans  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

There  are  religious  communities.  There 
are  cities  of  the  plains  .  .  .  cities  of  the 
mountains  .  .  .  river  cities  like  St.  Louis 
and  Memphis  .  .  .  sprawling  cities  like  Los 
Angeles. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  these  special 
characteristics  will  disappear  in  20  or  30 
years,  and  that  a  single  transportation 
achetne  will  flt  all  of  them. 

The  more  I  examine  \irban  mass  transpor- 
tation problems  In  this  metropolis  and  that 
metropolis,  the  more  convinced  I  become 
that  there  are  no  standardized  solutions. 


A  city  adapted  to  landscape  limitations,  as 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  may  continue  to 
use  existing  trolleys  for  decades,  simply  be- 
cause the  town  Is  built  in  valleys  favoring 
radial  residential  patterns. 

A  San  Francisco  may  continue  to  use 
cable  cars  into  the  indefinite  future  because 
they  do  work  on  steep  hills  and  they  have  a 
high  sentimental  value. 

A  New  York  may  stand  pat  on  its  subways, 
because  you  might  as  well  think  of  Manhat- 
tan as  one  colossal  building  with  Its  eleva- 
tors running  horizontally. 

Then,  let  us  think  of  the  new  cities  that 
are  yet  to  be  built  in  this  country. 

These  could  be  planted  in  the  wide  open 
plains  and  grow  to  a  half  million  population 
In  10  years  if  some  new  economic  basis  were 
to  be  discovered. 

Or  they  could  be  the  new,  totally  planned 
communities  that  are  put  Into  orbit  around 
a  central  city. 

Or  they  could  be  partially  below-ground 
cities  around  major  airports  such  as  Dulles. 

Obviously,  when  you  build  a  community 
from  scratch,  there  are  opportunities  to 
create  new  transportation  pwttems.  such  as 
I>ede6trian  towns,  or  comp)act,  self-contained 
skyscraper  cities. 

I  think  it  Ukely  that  the  new  satelUte 
towns  of  the  future  will  adopt  many  dif- 
ferent strategies  to  minimize  congestion 
problems  of  commuters. 

I  wish  them  all  well,  and  I  think  they 
should  always  be  able  to  come  to  the  ap- 
propriate federal  agencies  for  technical  as- 
sistance, and  planning  grants  and  loans. 
I  only  hope,  when  that  happens,  that  we  In 
the  government  will  have  the  courage  to 
encourage  those  new  approaches. 

Abstractly,  the  basic  reality  of  transporta- 
tion is  that  It  is  a  derived  function. 

And  the  basic  fact  of  an  urban  environ- 
ment is  that  It  Is  a  calculus  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing relationships. 

When  you  combine  the  two  formulas,  you 
discover  that  urban  transportation  Is  af- 
fected by  more  factors  than  It  can  ever  hope 
to  Influence. 

A  zoning  decision,  for  example.  In  a  small 
satellite  town  may  do  more  to  alter  the 
pattern  of  metropolitan  travel  than  a  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  Investment  In  new  transit 
equipment. 

A  slight  adjustment  In  farm  policy  can 
drastically  alter  the  characteristics  of  a 
city's  labor  pool,  along  with  Its  transporta- 
tion requirements. 

The  adoption  of  a  local  payroll  tax  or  a 
sizable  reduction  In  property  assessments 
might.  In  a  short  time,  change  the  volume 
and  direction  of  rush-hour  traffic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  antibiotics  and  racial 
prejudice  and  FHA  loans  and  birth-control 
pills  can  make  as  tangible  a  contribution  to 
urban  mass  transportation  as  geography, 
technology,  and  eminent  domain. 

That  contribution  may  be  largely  un- 
predictable and  uncontrollable  but  not  en- 
tirely so. 

It  poees  an  Immensely  complicated  prob- 
lem, demanding  not  intelligence  alone  but 
patience  as  well,  and  subtlety  and  flexibility. 

These  qualities  are  not  always  Joined  with 
entrepreneurial  skill  and  civic  patriotism. 

Yet  any  city's  long-range  transportation 
planning  which  Ignores  social  factors,  or 
gives  them  Insufficient  weight,  will  be  at 
their  mercy. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
and  the  89th  Congress  responded  to  the  needs 
of  urban  areas  by  two  creative  and  historic 
measures :  The  formation  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In  1965 
and  the  formation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  In  1966. 

These  two  departments  have  already  begun 
a  discussion  of  how  they  can  best  work  to- 
gether in  solving  urban  transportation 
problems. 

This  discussion,  will  be  of  particular  Inter- 
est to  this  conference.    For  It  should,  and  I 


believe,  will  lead  to  the  enlargement  and  re- 
finement of  federal  resources  now  available 
to  improve  local  transportation  systems. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  Transportation 
Message  of  last  year,  stated  that  although 
HUD  bears  the  principal  responsibility  for  a 
unified  federal  approach  to  urban  problems. 
It  would  need  the  counsel,  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion on  matters  affecting  the  intra-clty 
movement  of  goods  and  people.  He  has 
asked  the  Secretaries  of  the  two  Departments 
to  recommend  to  him,  within  one  year  after 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  means  and  procedures  by  which 
this  cooperation  can  best  be  achieved.  And 
President  Johnson  meant  cooperation  not 
only  In  principal  but  In  practical  effect. 

Some  analysts  have  suggested  that  future 
federal  funds  allocations  to  urban  transpor- 
tation facilities  should  Include  a  new  fac- 
tor— the  encouragement  of  coordination  and 
reciprocities  between  the  city  and  Its 
suburbs. 

In  this  connection,  I  anticipate  a  very 
fruitful  cooperation  between  Secretary 
Weaver  and  Secretary  Boyd.  Especially  In 
the  great  port  cities  and  air-land  traffic  cen- 
ters, the  two  Departments  share  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  our  future  trans- 
portation decisions  must  reflect  a  more  com- 
plex Involvement  In  urban  conservation 
goals.  There  Is  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  Intercity  trans- 
portation Is  Inseparable  from  the  efficiency 
of  urban  transportation  facilities. 

Airport  access  is  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample, these  days. 

But  long-distance  trucking  terminals,  and 
rail  yards  and  bus  deptots.  and  ports  and  har- 
bors, are  all  dependent  on  ancillary  services. 

They  especially  depend  on  the  existence  of 
a  rational  and  smoothly  functioning  local 
distribution  system. 

For,  If  the  Internal  traffic  conditions  of  a 
coDununlty  become  unmanageable,  com- 
merce and  Industry  will  seek  to  bypass  the 
town. 

Obviously,  the  fate  of  the  city  and  the 
fate  of  transportation  are  closely  Interwoven. 
In  the  field  of  transportation,  constant 
change  has  been  the  rule  of  life.  Change 
has  resulted  from  technological  Innovation. 

Change  has  resulted  from  competition. 
Change  has  restated  from  shifts  In  locations 
of  people  and  Industry.  Change  has  resulted 
from  alterations  of  consunter  preferences, 
from  new  Ufe-stylee,  from  new  aspirations  of 
the  Individual,  from  higher  standards  of 
expectation. 

Like  all  services,  transportation  has  learned 
that,  in  order  to  survive,  it  must  change. 
The  cities  of  America  are  profoundly  in- 
volved In  the  same  patterns  of  change. 

Because,  historically,  ovur  great  cities  have 
all  arisen  at  the  transfer  points  of  transpor- 
tation; and  they  will  fiourlsh  or  decay  as 
urban  tratisi>ortatlon  Improves  or  deterio- 
rates. 

It  Is  your  responsibility,  and  mine,  to  In- 
sure that  the  changes  which  occur,  from 
this  day  forward,  will  continue  to  be  changes 
for  the  better. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  TRANSPORTATION  TO 
REGULATE  THE  SAFETY  OP  OP- 
ERATION OP  NATURAL  AND 
OTHER  OAS  PIPELINE  PACIUTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  AddabboI,  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  regulate 
the  safety  of  operation  of  natural,  manu- 
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factured,  and  other  flammable  gas  pipe- 
line facilities,  thus  providing  the  au- 
thority for  comprehensive  safety  regiila- 
tion  of  all  modes  of  transportation  within 
a  single  Federal  agency. 

The  President  this  year.  In  his  con- 
sumer message,  pointed  up  the  urgent 
need  for  legislation  in  this  field.  The 
tragic  gas  explosion  and  Are  in  my  con- 
gressional district  on  January  13  of  this 
year  which  has  been  referred  to  as  "the 
miracle  of  Friday,  the  13th"  points  up 
the  dangers  which  lie  Just  below  the  sur- 
face in  so  many  areas. 

Section  1(1)  (b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  now  defines  the  term  "carrier" 
to  pipelines  other  than  natural  gas  smd 
water.  The  bill  I  am  today  introducing 
would  amend  the  definition  of  "carrier" 
in  18  UJ5.C.  831  to  include  natural  gas, 
manufactured  gas,  or  other  flammable 
gas  pipelines.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  sections  832  to  835  of  title  18 
applicable  to  gas  pipelines,  the  only  car- 
rier of  explosives  or  other  dangerous  ar- 
ticles by  land  presently  beyond  the  scope 
of  Federal  safety  regulations. 

My  bill  would  extend  safety  regulatory 
authority  to  gas  pipeline  transportation 
with  a  system  of  minimum  regulation. 
This  would  not  preempt  the  States  from 
adopting  more  stringent  safety  stand- 
ards not  compatible  with  Federal  stand- 
ards, nor  restrict  the  regulatory  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Power  CommlsBlon 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

This  bill,  while  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  authority  to  prescribe 
standards,  also  gives  him  authority  to 
permit  State  agencies  or  Independent 
contractors  to  certify  the  results  of  in- 
spection, for  Federal  safety  regulation 
purposes.  This  provision  thereby  re- 
duces the  number  of  Federal  inspection 
personnel  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired. 

The  bill  makes  full  provision  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing  Is 
Identical  to  S.  1166,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  administration  bill  on  gas  pipe- 
line safety.  Hearings  are  now  underway 
In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  Include  the  statement  I  have  made  to 
the  Senate  committee  in  support  of  this 
legislation  which  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention: 

Statement  bt  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Aodabbo  Be- 

POEE     CoMicrrTEB     ON     Commerce,     U.S 

Senate,   Apeil   20,    1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  the  testimony 
of  TransportaUon  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  on 
this  bin  to  prescribe  safety  regulations  for 
the  transportation  of  natural,  manufactured, 
and  other  flammable  gas  by  pipeline.  He 
outlined  many  reasons  why  the  safety  of 
natural  gas  pipeline  looms  as  a  pressing 
problem  this  Congress  must  help  to  solve. 

Two  of  the  flve  major  gas  flrea  in  the  flrst 
quarter  of  this  year  were  In  my  home  State, 
one  In  the  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent.  In  both  instances,  many  of  the 
reasons  why  gas  pipeline  safety  legUlatlon 
Is  needed  was  manifest. 

Natural  gas  is  normally  a  safe,  economical 
and  vital  utlUty  serving  more  than  37  mil- 
lion Americans.  But  It  requires  proper  han- 
dling to  remain  safe.  Proper  handling  In  this 
case  centers  on  the  condition  of  the  pipelines 
that  carry  gas  from  company  to  consimier. 

In  the  Queens  fire  in  my  district,  the  gas 
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leak  came  from  an  antiquated  drip  valve 
which  is  needless  to  a  natural  gas  system. 
This  faulty  piece  of  equipment  should  have 
been  replaced  or  modified  In  1952  when  man- 
ufactured gas  was  replaced  in  the  system  by 
natural  gas. 

In  the  Hastings,  New  York,  fire  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  cause  of  the  leak.  But  we 
do  know  that  the  pipe  was  over  60  years 
old,  a  sewer  line  supported  by  concrete  blocks 
had  been  constructed  across  it — and  that  this 
was  the  point  of  the  explosion's  origin. 

There  are  over  three  quartMV  ot  a  million 
miles  of  gas  pipeline  In  this  country  today. 
Some  of  It  has  been  in  the  ground  since  1886. 
Some  Is  of  unknown  age  and  condition. 
None  Is  subject  to  uniform  safety  standards 
which  are  uniformly  enforced. 

It  Is  vltaUy  Important  that  we  go  beyond 
the  Industry-Imposed  safety  regulations 
which  apply  mainly  to  new  pipelines.  It  Is 
the  lines  already  In  the  ground  that  are 
making  the  grim  headlines. 

Natural  gas  plpeUne  safety  Is  so  basic  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  American  public 
that  It  should  not  take  a  series  of  disasters 
to  prompt  congressional  action.  We  recog- 
nized our  responsibility  as  far  back  as  1893 
when  the  first  Federal  raUroad  safety  appli- 
ance act  was  passed.  We  cannot  forget  It 
today. 

Population  density  Is  increasing  at  a  high 
rate  and  the  mileage  of  gas  gathering,  trans- 
mission, azid  distribution  lines  is  increasing 
accordingly.  The  absence  of  adequate  and 
effective  safety  regulation  of  gas  pipeline 
stands  as  a  glaring  exception  to  the  efforts 
of  government  to  Insure  that  all  modes  of 
transportation  will  funcUon  In  a  manner 
which  protects  the  public  Interest  In  safety. 
The  Industry  coUectlvely  has  taken  a  signi- 
ficant step  In  promoting  safety  by  adopting 
the  Code  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute  for  Pressure  Piping. 
This  Is  a  voluntary  Code  providing  a  con- 
census of  Informed  engineering  Judgment  as 
to  minimum  construction  safety  standards. 
Unfortunately,  the  Code  Is  neither  mandatory 
nor  enforceable. 

Also,  It  does  not  apply  to  pipeline  already 
underground.  Existing  pipeline  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  new  advances  In  construction 
technology.  Consequently,  the  older  pipe 
has  a  greater  potential  for  danger. 

The  pubUc's  Interest  Is  so  great  In  this  field 
of  safety  In  terms  of  risk  to  human  life  and 
property  that  It  Is  Imperative  to  establish 
uniform  and  enforceable  standards  that 
would  apply  to  designing,  constructing, 
maintaining  and  operating  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

We  cannot  forget,  however,  the  role  nat- 
ural gas  has  played  In  the  unprecedented 
grrowth  of  this  nation.  The  Industry  has  met 
many  of  Its  responslblUtles  In  a  very  distin- 
guished manner. 

But,  I  believe  active  support  and  coopera- 
tion by  government  and  Industry  In  formu- 
lating and  Implementing  adequate  safety 
standards  wUl  best  serve  the  overall  public 
Interest. 

I  commend  the  President's  natural  gas 
pipeline  safety  proposals  for  seeking  to 
achieve  the  greatest  amount  of  support  and 
cooperation  by  industry  that  is  possible. 

I  urge  that  the  legislation  Implementing 
these  proposals  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Americans  public  cannot  afford  a  delay. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER'S 
PROPOSAL  FOR  AMENDING  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT,  PART  II, 
H.R.  7378 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pxppu]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr,  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker.  Wednes- 


day, April  12,  I  addressed  this  body 
regarding  my  proposals  for  amending  the 
social  security  and  medicare  programs. 
At  that  time,  I  outlined  my  program, 
which  I  felt  is  vital  and  necessary  in  car- 
rying out  a  more  effective  social  security 
program  for  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  mentioned  th6t  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  more  detailed  description  of 
what  nay  20  proposals  would  accomplish 
and  the  need  for  their  enactment.  Also 
I  was  recently  pleased  to  see  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Miami  News,  editorialized  in  sup- 
port of  my  proposals  to  aid  our  senior 
citizens,  and  those  less  fortimate  persons 
In  my  State  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  have  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  read  into  the  Recorb 
a  detailed  description  of  my  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  Act  of  1967,  nn.  7378, 
as  well  as  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Miami  News  of  April  17: 
Repkesentative  Claude  Peppix's  Social  Se- 
CUMTT  Program,  HJl.  7378,  n 
The  Congress  has  done  much  In  the 
past  for  so  many  of  our  senior  citizens.  As 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  1935  and  the  subsequent 
amendments  adopted  by  Congress,  older 
Americans  no  longer  have  to  live  with  the 
shadow  of  the  poor  house  hanging  over  them 
Because  we  have  adopted  and  improved  the 
social  security  program  nearly  23  miUlon  peo- 
ple have  an  Income  that  they  otherwise 
would  not  have.  For  many  of  these  people 
the  receipt  of  a  social  security  benefit  spells 
the  difference  between  hunger  and  enough  to 
eat.  There  is,  however.  sUU  much  that  ought 
to  be  done.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  proposed  a  number  of  changes  In  the  so- 
cial security  program,  and  I  support  the 
broad  scope  of  these  changes.  I  feel  thou^ 
that  there  Is  still  more  that  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens. 
Because  there  Is  stUl  much  to  be  done  I  have 
Introduced  HJl.  7378. 

When  Introducing  this  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  Social  Security  System,  I  felt  1  was 
concermng  myself  with  the  more  than  17 
million  Americans  over  66,  who  are  being 
treated  as  second  class  citizens  In  the  term* 
of  Job  opportunities  and  In  housing  and  in 
health  and  welfare  of  the  "good  life."  I  also 
have  concerned  myself  with  the  many  mil- 
lions who  are  disabled  or  widowed  and  or- 
phaned. 

Our  Senior  Citizens  face  serious  and  con- 
tinuing problems  in  employment,  housing, 
medical  care,  education,  pension,  and  in  the 
meaningful  use  of  their  retirement  years. 
We  In  the  Congress  should  give  special  atten- 
tion to  these  problems,  and  this  is  why  I  offer 
HJl.  7378.  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  Senior  Citizen  population  will  grow  to 
more  than  20  million  persons  by  1970. 

We.  the  Congress,  have  an  obligation  to 
discover  new  means  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Senior  citizens.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  finding  new  avenuee  of  ap- 
proach to  their  problems  and  to  finding  new 
ways  to  bring  their  needs  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 

So  this  Is  why  I  feel  that  the  greatest  c*al- 
lenge  facing  this  Oongreae  is  how  to  construct 
a  sane  and  rational  Social  Security  Program. 
We  all  too  often  talk  about  the  need  for  Im- 
proving the  standards  of  living  of  our  crtder 
people,  of  our  disabled,  of  our  orphaned  and 
of  our  widowed;  how  often,  though,  do  w» 
do  something  constructive?  Not  as  often  as 
we  ought  to.  When  I  was  In  the  Senate  I 
was  honored  In  1943  to  become  the  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  on  Wartime  Health  and 
Education  of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.     It  wiaa  this  Committee 
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tbAt  recomin«nd«<l  a  national  program  of 
hospital  and  medloal  care  insurance.  So  you 
can  see  that  I  have  been  Intimately  connected 
with  the  long  hlatory  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation and  felt  we  passed  a  historic  mile- 
stone In  the  progress  of  Amierlca  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  this  bill  Into  law  on 
July  20.  1965. 

I  have  assen^led  into  one  bill.  HJl.  7378, 
20  proposals  that  I  have  advocated  through- 
out the  years  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  These  20  pro- 
posals are  each  designed  to  promote  and  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  some  of  our  dlsadves- 
taged  citizens.  Each  propoeal  can  stand  by 
itself  and  If  enacted  woiild  provide  a  better 
life  for  a  citizen  who  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  Is  lees  fortunate  than  some  of  us.  And, 
while  each  proposal  can  be  meshed  with  the 
others,  I  offer  this  bill  not  a  single  program 
that  has  to  be  enacted  as  a  unit.  Rather  I 
c^er  It  as  a  series  of  changes  that  aire  needed 
to  Improve  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

An  across  the  board  increase  in  all  social 
security  benefits  of  20%  toith  the  minimum 
benefit  for  worker  being  increased  from  t44 
to  $75. 

When  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatloo  and 
Welfare,  John  W.  Oardner,  teetlfled  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  said 
that  there  are  now  IS  million  social  security 
beneficiaries  living  In  poverty  and  that  en- 
actment of  the  Administration's  social  se- 
curity program  would  take  1.4  million  of 
these  people  out  of  the  poverty  group.  This, 
to  me.  Is  fine,  but  Is  this  as  far  as  we  can  go7 
X  would  llXe  to  see  all  of  the  people  who  now 
live  In  poverty  have  their  incomes  increased 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  so  poor  that  they 
can  not  afford  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 
Therefore.  I  have  In  my  bill  recomjuended  a 
little  more  than  President  Johnson  has  rec- 
ommended. I  believe  that  this  mighty  Na- 
tion, this  wealthy  Nation,  has  a  duty  to  see  to 
It  that  no  person  who  has  worked  and  sup- 
ported himself  all  of  his  life  should  reach 
retirement  age  without  an  adequate  Income. 

Today  the  average  social  security  benefit 
paid  to  a  retired  person  Is  only  $84.84  and  the 
benefit  paid  to  a  wife  Is  only  •43.89.  I  think 
there  Is  no  one  In  this  country  who  can  con- 
sider that  an  adequate  income.  This  though, 
is  the  average  Income  for  many  jjeople.  For 
many  people,  In  1963.  80%  of  those  who  got 
social  security  benefits,  the  monthly  social 
security  benefit  Is  all  there  Is;  there  la  no 
other  Income. 

To  help  these  people,  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  calling  for  a  30%  benefit  Increase 
across-the-board  and  a  minimum  monthly 
benefit  of  976  for  a  retired  or  disabled  worker. 

An  automatic  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  whenever  the  cost  of  living  rises  by 
3%  or  more. 

One  of  the  worst  threats  to  the  financial 
security  of  a  retired  person  Is  inflation.  The 
retired  person  has  no  way  to  increase  his  in- 
come to  meet  rising  costs  of  living.  As  prices 
go  up  his  standard  of  living  goes  down. 
Rising  productivity,  rising  standards  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  concomitant  rising  prices,  can 
mean  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the 
working  man.  For  the  retired  person  the 
effect  Is  often  Just  the  opposite.  The  older 
he  gets,  the  poorer  he  gets.  In  an  effort  to 
cure  this  we  In  Congress  have  In  the  past 
increased  social  security  benefits  from  time 
to  time.  Out  changes,  though,  have  always 
been  too  late,  and  sometimes.  p>erhap8.  too 
small.  Long  after  prices  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing goes  up,  we  have  Increased  benefits. 

I  think  it  Is  possible  to  do  better.  And 
that  la  why  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  automatic  Increases 
In  social  security  benefits  when  the  cost  of 
living  rises.  Under  legislation  that  I  have 
Introduced,  whenever  the  cost  of  living  riaes 
by  as  much  as  3%,  social  security  benefits 
would  be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage  as 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.    This  legislation 


would  mean  that  every  3  months  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  would 
be  required  to  see  how  much  prices  have  gone 
up,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  gone  up  at 
least  3%,  benefits  would  be  increased.  There 
would  be  no  more  long  waits  for  the  In- 
crease. Increased  benefits  would  follow  in- 
creased prices  as  quickly  as  It  Is  possible 
for  people  to  get  the  checks  In  the  mall. 

Whenever  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
creased, the  increase  should  not  cause  any 
veteran  to  lose  any  part  of  any  pension  be- 
ing paid  to  him  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Providing  benefit  increases  for  people  get- 
ting social  secvinty  benefits  Is  just  one  part 
of  the  problem.  Making  sure  that  the  In- 
creases In  social  security  benefits  voted  by 
the  Congress  mean  a  real  increase  In  Income 
Is  another  p>art  of  the  problem. 

Many  veterans  get  a  pension  from  the 
Veterans  Administration  In  addition  to  their 
social  security  benefits.  The  Veterans  law  are 
written  In  such  a  way,  though,  that  an  in- 
crease In  social  security  benefits  can  mean 
a  reduction  In  the  pension  paid  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  payment  of 
the  pension  Is  conditioned  on  the  amount 
of  the  veterans  Income  and  all  but  10%  of 
the  amount  of  his  social  security  benefits  Is 
used  In  determining  how  much  Income  he 
has.  Under  the  law,  the  lees  income  a  veteran 
has  the  higher  his  pension.  As  a  result,  any 
Increase  In  his  social  security  benefits  could 
result  not  only  In  a  decrease  In  the  veterans 
pension  but  In  a  decrease  in  his  totol  Income. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  relieve  this 
problem.  It  will  provide  that  any  part  of 
the  20%  benefit  increase  I  advocate,  as  well 
as  any  future  Increase  In  benefits,  shall  not 
be  coiinted  In  determining  a  veteran's  in- 
come for  purposes  of  determining  his  eligi- 
bility to  a  pension. 

I  realize  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  not  want  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  I  have  therefore  Introduced  this  as 
separate  legislation  and  that  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. I  do,  however,  feel  that  It  la  part  of 
the  total  social  security  picture.  For  this 
reason  I  have  included  the  provision  in  the 
Social  Security  bill  also. 

A  person  who  works  should  not  have  his 
social  security  benefit  reduced  because  of  his 
earnings. 

Information  obtained  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  shows  that  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1966  (the  latest  date  for  which  figures 
are  available)  there  were  1.5  million  people 
who  lost  some  or  all  of  their  social  security 
benefits  because  they  had  enough  eonbltlon 
to  work.  In  my  long  aasoclatlon  with  the 
social  security  program  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  Idea  of  the  social  security 
program  Is  that  while  people  work  they  pay 
aocial  security  taxes  so  that  when  they  reach 
retirement  age  they  can  get  benefits.  I  have 
thought  that  these  benefits  should  be  paid 
as  a  matter  of  right  In  contrast  to  welfare 
payments  that  are  paid  when  there  Is  a 
showing  of  need.  The  earnings  test  In  the 
social  security  program  is  little  more  than 
a  means  teat.  It's  a  means  test  though  that 
operates  only  on  those  who  find  It  necessary 
to  work.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  people 
whose  Incomes  are  so  large  that  they  do  not 
need  to  work.  A  man  for  example  may 
have  an  Income  of  926  or  $30  thousand  a 
year  from  interest  and  dividends  and  get  all 
of  his  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
whose  only  Inctxne  la  from  hia  own  work 
will  lose  some  or  all  of  his  social  security 
benbflts  if  he  earns  over  91,600,  or  over  91,680, 
If  the  Administration^  proposals  are  enacted. 

I  think  that  I  should  point  out  that  the 
earnings  test  In  both  the  present  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  In  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals Is  designed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
man  with  the  smallest  benefit  will  loee  all  of 


his  benefits  before  the  man  with  the  larger 
benefit. 

This,  to  me.  Is  a  tax  on  the  poor,  the  ambi- 
tious poor  who  are  trying  to  support  them- 
selves through  their  own  efforts.  And,  the 
tax  rates  are  high.  Under  both  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  and  the  present  law  the 
tax  Is  50%  of  the  first  91.200  above  the  ex- 
empt amount  (91,500  under  present  law  and 
91,680  under  the  Administration's  proposal) 
and  100%  above  that  up  to  the  annual 
amount  of  the  social  security  benefit. 

I  believe  that  we  should  permit  all  of  our 
retired  people  a  free  option;  If  they  want  to 
work  they  should  be  free  to  do  so,  if  they 
want  to  live  on  their  social  security  beneflt, 
they  should  be  free  to  do  so.  This  is  an 
area  In  which  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  Interfere.  To  assure 
that  there  will  be  no  Federal  interference  in 
this  area,  to  assure  that  retired  people  will 
have  a  free  choice  In  deciding  whether  to 
work,  the  legislation  I  propose  would  elim- 
inate the  earnings  test  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Benefits  for  men  should  be  based  on  the 
number  of  years  a  man  works  before  age  62 
just  as  benefits  for  women  are  under  the 
present  law. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  the  rights  of 
women  and  how  they  would  like  to  have 
equal  rights  with  men.  And,  this  is  an  idea 
that  I  favor  with  all  my  soul.  There  is, 
though,  at  least  one  area  in  which  the  ladies 
have  got  ahead  of  the  men,  and  I  would  like 
a  little  equality  here  to.  This  is  one  area 
in  which  the  men  deserve  what  the  ladies 
have  got. 

In  1961  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
changed  in  a  way  that  was  supposedly  in- 
tended to  put  men  on  a  par  with  women.  In 
that  year  the  law  was  changed  to  provide  for 
the  actuarial  reduction  of  benefits  paid  to 
men  at  age  63.  Under  thU  measure  the 
period  for  computing  benefits  and  insured 
status  for  men  is  based  on  the  period  end- 
ing at  age  65  rather  than  the  period  ending 
at  age  63  used  for  women.  In  effect,  this 
provision  adds  the  3-year  period  between  62 
and  66  as  "penalty"  years  that  reduce  the 
benefit  amount  paid  to  a  man  and  his  de- 
pendents. This  action  was  taken  for  rea- 
sons of  cost  rather  than  for  retirement  policy 
considerations.  In  fact,  experience  since  then 
has  shown  that  had  retirement  policy  con- 
siderations been  the  major  consideration. 
Congress  would  have  made  the  provision  for 
men  Identical  to  that  for  women.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  figures  show  that  at 
the  present  time  about  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple are  under  66  when  they  get  their  first 
social  security  check. 

By  continuing  present  policy,  we  ire  ex- 
acting a  heavy  penalty  from  those  male 
workers  who  are  unable  to  continue  working 
until  they  are  65  years  of  age.  either  because 
of  physical  handicap*  or  because  their  Job 
has  disappeared  In  a  mobile  labor  market. 
We  are  exacting  a  penalty  on  people  whose 
meager  skills  have  prevented  t^em  from  en- 
joying the  higher  wages  which  many  people 
enjoy. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  provide  for  men 
the  same  benefit  and  insured  status  compu- 
tation rules  that  exist  in  present  law  for 
women. 

People  who  become  disabled  before  age  31 
should  qualify  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits if  they  worked  one-half  the  time  from 
age  21  up  to  the  time  they  became  dis- 
abled. 

All  too  often  when  we  think  of  aocial  se- 
curity we  think  of  It  aa  a  program  for  the 
older  people;  we  forget  that  many  young 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  protection 
under  the  program  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  One  of  the  most  Important  forms 
of  protection  that  the  younger  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  is  disability  Insurance. 
However,  aa  the  law  la  now,  the  very  young- 
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est  group  of  workers  cannot  expect  to  get 
this  protection.  Under  the  law  disability 
benefits  are  not  payable  until  after  you  have 
worked  at  least  6  years  under  the  program. 
This  means  that  a  young  man  who  starts 
working  at.  say,  22  and  who  becomes  disabled 
at  age  25  cannot  get  disability  Insurance 
benefits  for  himself  or  for  his  family.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  he  die  at  age  25, 
benefits  would  be  payable  to  his  widow  and 
his  children. 

This  provision  Just  does  not  make  sense 
to  me.  I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  paying 
disability  benefits  Is  to  provide  an  Income 
for  the  man,  and  his  family,  who  becomes 
so  disabled  that  he  Is  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tinue working  to  support  his  family.  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  benefits  can  be  paid  to 
the  widow  and  children  of  a  man  who  has 
died,  disability  benefits  should  be  payable, 
based  on  the  same  amount  of  work,  to  the 
man  who  becomes  disabled. 

Accordingly,  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  make  the  work  requirements  for 
disability  liuurance  more  nearly  like  the  re- 
quirements for  retirement  or  survivors  in- 
surance. Under  my  legislation,  disability  In- 
surance benefits  would  be  payable  on  the 
basis  of  a  young  person's  eaminga  If  he 
worked  In  social  security  one  half  of  the 
time  from  age  21  to  age  31. 

The  special  benefits  paid  to  people  age  72 
and  over  who  are  not  insured  should  not 
be  reduced  because  of  the  payment  of  any 
other  public  pension  or  benefit. 

Last  year  the  Congress  provided — and  I 
might  say  very  wisely — for  paying  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  people  who  are  now  over 
72  and  who  will  be  72  In  the  next  few  years 
even  though  those  people  had  little  or  no 
social  security  coverage.  This  provision, 
though,  does  not  pay  social  security  bene- 
fits to  many  reUred  State  and  local  people. 
The  benefits  paid  under  thla  provlalon  are 
not  very  big—only  935  a  month.  But  then 
neither  are  the  pensions  paid  to  these  older 
retired  public  employees. 

I  think  It  only  fair  that  these  benefiu 
should  be  made  available  to  retired  public 
employees.  The  leglslaUon  I  have  Intro- 
duced will  make  the  benefits  available  to 
these  public  employees. 

Benefits  should  be  paid  to  a  widow  while 
her  child  is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22, 
if  he  is  attending  school. 

Another  of  the  provisions  added  by  the 
historic  1966  amendments  made  an  Impor- 
tant change  In  the  cash  benefits  program 
on  behalf  of  our  young  people  when  they 
provided  that  children  entitled  to  benefits 
oould  continue  to  receive  them  beyond  the 
age  of  18  and  up  to  age  23  If  they  were  at- 
tending school.  Prior  to  that  enactment  the 
children  of  deceased,  disabled,  or  retired  per- 
sons were  eligible  for  beneflto  only  If  they 
were  under  18  and  equal  benefits  were  pay- 
able to  mothers  with  such  children  in  their 
care. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  indicated  that  the  reason  for  making 
this  change  was  that  the  child  who  was  at- 
tending school  after  age  18  was  every  bit  as 
much  a  dependent  aa  bis  younger  brother. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  1065  legisla- 
tion continued  the  cutoff  for  the  mother's 
benefit  when  her  youngest  child  reaches  18 
even  though  the  child  continues  to  receive  a 
•>eneflt  because  he  Is  attending  school.  I 
therefore  (H-opose  that  this  feature  of  the 
law  be  changed  so  that  where  the  mother's 
benefit  Is  cut  off  when  her  youngest  child 
reaches  18,  she  will  continue  to  receive  bene- 
flts  as  long  as  her  child  la  In  school  or  to  his 
22nd  birthday. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  made  in  January  1866,  which 
fecommended  the  change  made  by  the  1966 
wnendments  took  the  position  that  the 
nwther's  beneflt  should  not  be  continued 
because,  in  their  view: 

"Where  the  only  child  la  age  18  or  over 
there  Is  not  the  same  reason  to  pay  mother's 


benefits  since  there  Is  no  need  for  the  mother 
to  stay  home  to  care  for  the  child." 

I  fall  to  understand  why,  suddenly  on  the 
18th  birthday  of  her  youngest  child,  there 
Is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  mother  to  stay 
at  home.  I  fall  to  see  why  the  rationale  we 
used  to  continue  that  child's  benefits  if  he  Is 
in  school  because  he  has  been  denied  the 
support  of  his  father's  earnings  will  be  fur- 
thered by  reducing  the  famUy's  social  secu- 
rity Income — suddenly  and  arbitrarily — by 
half.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Income  pro- 
%lded  by  continuing  the  mother's  benefit, 
along  with  the  child's,  may  very  well  be  a 
very  Important  factor  in  enabling  the  child 
to  continue  his  education. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced to  pay  mothers  benefits  even  though 
the  only  child  getting  benefits  Is  over  18 
and  attending  school  will  make  a  real  con- 
tribution toward  permitting  more  children 
to  continue  their  education. 

Benefits  should  be  paid  to  disabled  wid- 
ows at  any  age. 

Several  times  I  have  mentioned  the  1965 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security.  In  Its 
report  the  Council  recommended  a  number 
of  changes  In  the  social  security  program 
that  I  had  advocated  for  a  long  time.  Some 
of  the  Councils  recommendations  were  en- 
acted in  1966;  others  have  not  been  given 
even  serious  consideration.  One  of  the  most 
significant  recommendations  of  the  Council 
that  Is  still  not  a  part  of  the  social  security 
program  Is  the  recommendation  to  pay  social 
seciu-lty  benefits  to  disabled  widows.  In 
making  this  recommendation  the  Council 
said: 

The  Council  believes  that  the  disabled 
widow,  like  the  widow  who  Is  aged  62  or 
over  or  the  widow  who  has  a  child  of  the 
deceased  worker  in  her  care,  needs  benefits 
when  her  husband  dies.  The  Council  there- 
fore recommends  that  benefits  be  paid  to  the 

widow  so  disabled  that  she  cannot  work 

provided,  however,  that  she  was  disabled  at 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death  or  before 
her  youngest  child  reached  age  18,  or  within 
a  limited  period  after  either  of  these  events. 
"The  widows  who  would  be  protected  are 
those  who.  when  their  husbands  die.  suffer 
a  loss  of  support  and  who.  because  they  are 
disabled  themselves,  have  no  opportunity  to 
work  and  thus  to  substitute  their  own  earn- 
ings for  that  loss  of  support." 

I  am  In  wholehearted  agreement  with  this 
recommendation  and  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  widow  who  Is  disabled  at  the 
time  her  husband  dies  or  who  becomes  dis- 
abled after  he  dies  and  before  she  has  a 
chance  to  earn  disability  Instuance  for 
herself. 

Benefits  should  be  paid  to  people  at  age  55 
who  have  a  disability  that  prevents  them 
from  working  at  their  regular  jobs  even 
though  they  are  not  totally  disabled. 

As  people  grow  older  they  find  It  mwe 
difficult  to  obtain  work  even  when  they  are 
in  the  beet  of  health.  However,  a  person  who 
has  a  difficult  Job  may  find  that  a  relatively 
minor  disability  will  cause  him  to  lose  his 
Job.  Employers  consider  him  too  old  to  train 
for  another  Job.  When  he  tries  to  get  unem- 
ployment compensation  he  is  told  that,  be- 
cause of  his  health,  he  can  not  be  considered 
available  for  work  and  no  unemployment 
compensation  is  payable.  When  he  goes  to 
the  social  security  office  and  asks  for  dis- 
ability insurance  beneflta,  he  Is  told  that, 
while  he  cannot  work  at  his  regular  job,  he 
is  able  to  perform  substantial  gainful  em- 
ployment. Again  no  benefit  Is  paid  to  him. 
I  believe  this  la  the  sort  of  situation  we 
ought  not  to  tolerate.  Our  laws  should  rec- 
ognize the  real  world  In  which  people  live 
and  work.  A  man  who  becomes  so  disabled 
that  he  can  not  continue  to  do  his  regular 
Job  at  age  65  Is  generally  no  more  capable 
of  going  out  and  getUng  a  Job  than  Is  his 
younger  more  severely  disabled  brother  who 
the   Social   Security   Administration   deter- 


mines  Is  not  able  to  perform   substantial 
gainful  Bervices. 

In  keeping  with  my  long-held  belief  that 
laws  should  be  written  to  take  account  of 
the  situations  In  which  people  live  and  that 
social  security  benefits  should  be  paid  when 
it  Is  reaeonable  to  assume  that  a  class  of 
people  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  earn 
their  living  through  work.  I  have,  there- 
fore, Introduced  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  disability  insurance 
benefits  to  people  65  and  over  who  have  dis- 
abilities that  are  not  severe  enough  to  qualify 
them  for  benefits  under  the  present  Social 
Security  Act  provided  that  the  disability  is 
one  that  prevents  them  from  continuing  in 
their  reg\ilar  Job. 

The  benefits  due  a  person  who  has  died 
should  be  paid  v)ith  a  minimum  of  red  tape 
to  his  family  when  the  amount  is  less  than 
$1,000. 

Up  to  1965  when  a  social  security  bene- 
ficiary died,  any  benefits  that  were  payable 
to  him  at  the  time  he  died  could  be  paid  to 
him  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape.  The  1965 
amendments,  however,  provided  that  where 
the  benefit  due  at  the  time  a  person  died  was 
no  more  than  one  month's  beneflt.  It  could 
be  paid  to  the  surviving  spouse.  If  there  was 
no  spouse,  or  if  the  amount  was  more  than 
one  month's  benefit,  it  has  to  be  paid  to  the 
legal  representative  of  the  beneficiary's 
estate.  As  a  reeult  many  people  find  that 
they  can  not  collect  the  benefits  due  because 
the  only  estate  left  by  the  beneficiary  Is  a 
small  sum  In  unpaid  social  security  benefits 
and  the  cost  of  probating  the  estate  would 
be  more  than  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
social  security  benefits.  At  the  present  time 
the  social  security  administration  has  over 
91,000  cases  In  which  the  benefits  payable  at 
the  Ume  a  person  died  can  not  be  paid.  Over 
32,000  of  these  cases  Involve  amounts  of  less 
than  950. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  In  Congress  have  a 
duty  to  make  it  poaelble  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  pay  the  amounts  due 
In  all  of  these  cases.  We  have  a  duty  to 
make  It  possible  to  do  this  with  a  mlnlmimi 
of  fuss  and  red  tape.  Accordingly,  I  have 
introduced  leglslaUon  that  provides  that  any 
amount  due  when  a  person  dies  will,  if  the 
amount  Is  not  more  than  91,000,  be  paid  to 
the  relaOves  of  the  deceased  beneficiary  ac- 
cording to  a  schedtUe  of  priorities  in  the 
law.  Where  the  amount  Is  over  91,000.  It 
would  be  paid  only  to  the  representative  of 
the  deceased's  eetate.  This,  to  me,  seems  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  enacted  In  1965. 

Medicare  benefits  would  be  paid  to  people 
who  get  disability  insurance  benefits. 

As  a  long-time  advocate  of  medical  Insur- 
ance for  the  aged.  I  was  extremely  happy 
to  see  that  after  20  years  of  considering  the 
subject.  Congress  at  last  passed  a  hospital 
and  medical  insurance  program  in  1966.    As 
good  as  the  program  enacted  In  1965  Is,  it 
can,  as  we  all  know,  stand  further  Improve- 
ment and  expansion.     A  major  and  urgent 
change  would   be   to  provide   hospital   and 
medical  insurance  for  disabled  people  get- 
ting social  security  benefits.    Frankly,  I  waa 
disappointed  that  a  provision  to  do  this  waa 
not  included  In  the  1965  legislation.    I  am 
encouraged,   though,   by   the   thought   that 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  seen  fit  to 
recommend   that   these   benefits   should   be 
provided  as  part  of  the  Administration's  1967 
social  security  program.    I  have  believed  for 
a  long  time  that  a  disabled  person  has  aa 
many.  If  not  more,  problenu  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  his  medical  care  as  an  older  retired 
person.     It  is,  I  think,  only  fair  and  Just 
that  we  provide  hospital  and  medical  insur- 
ance under  the  social  security  program  for 
the  disabled  as  quickly  as  poeslble. 

Transportation  of  a  person  to  get  needed 
health  care  should  be  paid  for  under  Medi- 
care. 

Another  Improvement  that  could  be  made 
in  the  medical   Insurance  program  la   not 
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very  large  In  the  context  of  the  whole  medl- 
cai  Insurance  program.  It  Is,  however,  of 
greatest  Importance  to  some  few  people.  The 
law  provides  that  some  of  the  cervices  that 
win  be  f>ald  for  can  be  given  outside  of  the 
persons  home.  However,  the  law  does  not 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  get- 
ting the  slcli  person  to  the  place  where  the 
treatment  will  be  given.  For  many  of  these 
people  the  cost  of  getting  to  the  services 
Is  more  than  they  can  afford.  Therefore, 
they  do  not  get  the  treatment.  I  think 
the  law  should  not  provide  benefits  that 
people  cannot  afford  to  realize.  Therefore 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
permit  the  Social  Security  AdmlnlstraUon 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  sick  people 
to  places  where  they  can  get  the  treatment 
they  need. 

State  arid  local  government  employees  who 
are  not  covered  under  Social  Security  should 
get  medicare  if  they  leant  it. 

In  discussing  social  security  benefits  we 
sometimes  forget  this  unique  relationship  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  to  the 
program.  Their  coverage  comes  about 
through  an  agreement  between  the  State  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Most 
of  these  agreements  were  made  before  medi- 
cal Insurance  was  available  under  the  social 
security  program.  I  believe  that  the  State 
and  local  employees  who  are  not  covered 
under  the  social  security  program  should 
not  reach  age  65  and  find  that  they  can  not 
get  the  medical  benefits  that  are  available 
to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  I  have 
therefore  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
permit  an  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  Is  not  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  get  the  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  benefits  provided  under  the  social 
security  program.  This  program  would  be 
voluntary  and  If  a  State  decided  to  enter 
Into  this  part  of  the  program  an  Individual 
who  was  not  covered  under  social  security 
for  cash  benefit  could,  when  he  reaches  65, 
obtain  the  medical  benefits.  The  State  or 
local  government  would,  of  course,  have  to 
pay  the  hospital  Insurance  taxes  that  would 
have  been  payable  had  the  Individual  been 
covered  imder  social  security. 

Federal  grants  should  be  provided  to  the 
State  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  the  State  gen- 
eral assistance  program. 

A  serious  gap  in  our  public  assistance  pro- 
grams exist  because  Federal  funds  are  not 
available  for  general  assistance  as  they  are 
for  other  welfare  programs.  As  a  result  the 
poorer  States  find  that  they  have  to  devote 
either  an  unconscionably  large  part  of  their 
Income  to  general  assistance  or  cut  back  on 
the  assistance  they  provide.  In  some  States 
there  is  no  Statewide  general  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Oovemment  supplies 
fvinds  to  help  the  States  provide  assistance 
to  the  needy  aged,  to  some  needy  children 
and  their  motben,  to  the  disabled  and  to 
the  blind.  It  seems  only  logical  to  me  that 
the  States  should  be  helped  In  furnishing 
asalatance  to  everyone  who  needs  help  re- 
ganllees  of  whether  or  not  they  fit  Into  some 
specially  defined  group.  The  needs  of  the 
poor  who  are  55  are  Just  as  great  as  the 
needs  of  those  65  and  over.  The  needs  of 
the  child  over  18  are  often  Just  as  great  as 
the  need  of  the  child  who  is  under  18.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  limit  Federal  participation 
to  those  In  one  group  and  not  to  those  in 
another.  Accordingly,  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  full  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  furnishing  of  funds 
to  assist  the  States  In  the  operation  of  their 
general  assistance  programs. 

Disability  insurance  benefits  should  be 
payable  to  a  person  who  toorked  for  one 
year  just  before  he  became  disabled. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  disability  insur- 
ance under  the  social  security  act  It  is  nec- 
essary to  work  for  at  least  5  years.  I  know 
of  no  way  to  guarantee  that  a  person  will  not 


become  disabled  In  the  first  5  years  that  he 
works.  And,  since  we  can  not  guarantee  a 
person  that  he  will  not  become  disabled  In 
the  first  6  years  that  he  works.  I  think  there 
Is  real  need  to  provide  the  protection  of  the 
disability  Insurance  program  as  quickly  as 
practical  after  a  person  begins  to  work. 
Social  Security  taxes,  a  part  of  which  go  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, are  taken  out  of  the  first  pay;  there 
is  no  waiting  until  the  fifth  year  of  employ- 
ment. If  one  were  to  buy  a  disability  In- 
surance policy  from  a  private  insiurance 
company,  it  would  cover  him  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  time  after  he  paid  the  first 
premium.  Of  course,  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  not  disabled  at  the  time  he  took  out  the 
policy,  there  might  be  some  restriction  on 
payments  In  the  period  Immediately  after 
he  took  out  the  policy.  I  think  the  Federal 
program  can  do  no  less  than  would  be  done 
under  a  private  Insurance  policy.  The  legis- 
lation I  have  Introduced  would  therefore 
provide  that  a  person  could  become  en- 
titled to  disability  Insxirance  benefits  as  soon 
as  he  has  worked  in  employment  covered 
under  the  social  security  act  for  four  quar- 
ters, that  is,  about  one  year. 

A  disabled  person  should  be  paid  an  ad- 
ditional SIOO  a  month  for  any  month  in 
which  he  needed  a  person  to  provide  him 
with  regular  care  and  attention. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  thought  that  a 
serious  gap  exists  in  the  protection  provided 
by  the  disability  insurance  program  In  cases 
where  people  who  are  so  disabled  that  they 
need  constant  care  and  attendance.  I  refer 
not  to  those  who  need  the  full-time  care 
of  a  nurse,  but  to  those  who  are  so  helpless 
that  they  can  not  even  get  a  glass  of  water 
for  themselves,  those  who  need  someone  to 
help  them  turn  the  pages  of  a  book  or  some- 
one to  lift  their  food  to  their  mouths.  The 
average  disability  Insurance  benefit  being 
paid  today  U  only  $98  a  month.  This 
amount  Is  really  too  little  to  even  support 
a  disabled  person  who  does  not  need  regu- 
lar care  and  attendance  to  say  nothing  of 
helping  him  pay  for  someone  to  come  in 
and  help  blm  with  the  basic  acts  necessary 
to  survival.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
provide  a  person  who  is  In  so  dlfBcult  a  situa- 
tion with  some  help  In  paying  for  the  care 
and  attendance  he  needs  so  desp>erately. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  provides 
that  whenever  a  person  who  Is  getting  social 
security  disability  benefits  needs  regular 
care  and  attendance  bis  social  security  bene- 
fit will  be  Increased  by  $100  a  month.  This, 
I  think.  Is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for  peo- 
ple in  BO  terrible  a  situation. 

Social  Security  benefits  should  be  paid  to 
the  aged  dependent  parents  of  retired  or 
disabled  workers  fust  as  they  are  now  paid 
to  the  dependent  parents  of  workers  who 
have  died. 

I  have  never  understood  why  the  Social 
Security  Act  provides  for  paying  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  the  dependent  parent  of 
a  worker  who  has  died  but  does  not  provide 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  dependent 
parent  of  a  retired  or  disabled  worker.  I 
do  not  know  by  what  logic  you  can  distin- 
guish the  plight  of  one  parent  from  the 
other.  When  a  worker's  Income  stops, 
whether  It  be  because  of  death,  retirement 
or  dtsabUlty,  his  abUlty  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  parent  Is  diminished.  If  the 
retired  son  can  no  longer  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  mother,  there  is  as  much 
reason  to  pay  her  social  security  benefits  as 
there  Is  when  he  has  died. 

I  believe  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  social 
security  program  requires  that  benefits  be 
paid  to  the  dependent  parent  of  a  retired 
or  disabled  worker  just  as  they  are  paid 
to  the  parent  of  a  worker  who  has  died.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  point  out  the  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son to  pay  benefits  to  the  dependent  parents 


of  retired  or  disabled  workers  would  not  pay 
the  same  benefits  that  are  now  paid  to  the 
parents  of  deceased  workers.  Where  the 
worker  is  alive,  the  benefit  would  be  limited 
and  In  some  cases  the  parent  would  not  get 
any  benefit  because  other  members  of  the 
workers  family  were  also  entitled  to  benefits. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  under  the  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  to  pay  benefits  to 
the  dependent  parent  of  a  retired  or  disabled 
social  security  beneficiary. 

The  services  of  any  person  licensed  by  a 
State  to  practice  a  healing  art  should  be  paid 
UTider  the  medicare  program. 

The  present  social  eecxirity  law  does  not 
give  a  completely  free  choice  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  practitioner  that  a  person  can  be 
treated  by  if  he  Is  to  have  his  expenses 
covered  under  the  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram. I  beUeve  that  If  a  person  Is  to  get 
the  most  out  of  his  medical  treatment  he 
should  have  an  absolutely  free  choice  In 
determining  who  will  treat  him.  When  be 
knows  bis  choice  is  free  and  not  limited  by 
what  the  Social  Secxirlty  Administration  will 
pay  for,  he  will  have  greater  confidence  and 
get  greater  advantage  from  his  treatment. 
If  he  wishes  to  go  to  a  physician,  he  should 
be  able  to  go;  if  he  wishes  to  go  to  a  naturo- 
path, he  should  be  able  to  go.  The  only 
limitation  In  his  choice  I  think  Is  Justifiable 
Is  to  see  that  he  gets  a  reputable  practitioner, 
one  licensed  by  the  State  to  practice  one  of 
the  healing  arts.  In  keeping  with  this  long- 
held  belief,  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  definition  of  physician  In  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  it  will  Include 
anyone  who  is  licensed  by  the  State  to  prac- 
tice a  healing  art  so  long  as  he  Is  practicing 
within  the  scope  of  his  license. 

Medicines  prescribed  by  a  doctor  should  be 
paid  for  under  medicare. 

Another  of  my  disappointments  with  the 
medical  and  hospital  Insurance  program  en- 
acted In  1965  was  its  failure  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  prescribed  drugs  under  the 
voluntary  medical  insurance  plan.  As  fine 
as  the  present  program  is,  I  know  that  It  can 
not  give  real  security  to  the  older  American 
until  there  Is  a  provision  for  the  payment  of 
prescribed  drugs.  1  believe  most  people 
would  acknowledge  the  falline  of  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  generally  for  the  payment 
of  prescription  drugs  as  the  most  significant 
gap  in  the  protection  of  the  medical  insur- 
ance program. 

All  of  the  studies  that  I  have  seen  on  the 
costs  of  driigs  show  that  drugs  are  majw 
expense  for  people  over  66.  People  over  65 
spend  more  than  three  times  as  much  for 
drugs  as  those  under  66  spend.  And  for 
everyone  who  has  a  prescription  filled  there 
are  others  who  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
needed  prescription  filled.  This  Is  not  the 
way  to  treat  our  older  citizens  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  prescription  drugs  under  the  medical 
insurance  program. 

Adoption  of  these  proposals  would  be  a 
big  step  toward  a  better  way  of  living  for 
many  many  underprivileged  people.  We,  as 
a  Nation  and  as  individuals,  have  the  duty 
and  the  ability  to  make  theee  changes.  These 
are  changes  that  we  can  afford. 

And,  In  this  connection  I  would  point  out 
that  a  Nation  as  wealthy  as  this  has  no  need 
to  tax  the  benefits  that  It  pays  to  the  aged, 
the  disabled,  the  widowed  and  the  orphaned. 
While  I  have  applauded  many  of  the  things 
that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  done, 
there  Is  one  proposal  of  his  that  I  must 
object  to.  The  proposal  to  tax  social  security 
benefits  and  to  do  away  with  the  special  in- 
come tax  provisions  that  relate  to  the  income 
of  aged  people.  A  proposal  of  this  kind  has 
no  place  in  any  social  security  program  and 
I  hope  that  It  will  not  bo  in  the  Social 
Sectirity  Amendments  of  1067  when  the  Con- 
gress sends  them  back  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 


Ajyril  20,  1967 
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[Prom  the  Miami  (FU.)  News,  Apr.  17.  19671 

Johnson,  Pkppeb  Plans;  Social  Secukitt 
Changes  Bencitt  FLOsmiANs 

Dade's  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  has  advanced 
sweeping  changes  In  major  components  of 
the  Social  Security  system  which  go  beyond 
President's  Johnson's  legislation,  now  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Under  either  proposal,  a  much  Improved 
economic  status  Is  In  store  tot  the  893.000 
senior  citizens  In  Florida  and  millions  more 
across  the  nation.  (Dade  County  has  140,000 
beneficiaries.) 

Representative  Pepper,  long  a  champion 
of  social  welfare  causes,  prop>aaes  an  across- 
the-board  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  all  bene- 
flu,  where  the  Johnson  Administration  is 
asking  15  per  cent.  The  Pepper  plan  also 
suggests  minimum  monthly  benefits  be  raised 
from  $44  to  $75,  $5  more  than  the  House  Com- 
mittee is  talking  about.  The  idea  ties  in 
an  automatic  increase  when  the  cost  of 
living  rises  by  3  per  cent  or  more. 

The  economic  prospects  for  Florida  alone 
are  staggering.  Under  the  present  law.  some 
1865  millions  will  be  paid  to  the  state's  re- 
tirees next  year.  If  H.R.  6710,  the  Johnson 
program.  Is  enacted,  benefits  for  Florldians 
would  reach  nearly  $1.6  billions  and  Con- 
gressman Pepper's  plan  naturally  would  raise 
this  total  even  higher. 

Liberalization  of  the  present  Social  Secu- 
rity System  is  sorely  needed.  President  John- 
son said  in  a  message  to  Congress  last  Jan. 
23:  "Benefits  are  grossly  Inadequate.  Al- 
though this  keeps  6.5  million  aged  persons 
above  the  poverty  line,  more  than  five  mil- 
lion still  live  In  poverty.  A  great  nation  can- 
not tolerate  these  conditions." 

Representative  Pepper  responded  that  "the 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  discover  new 
means  of  dealing  with  these  problems"  and 
his  20-point  program  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
many  months'  study. 

One  point  to  be  reconciled  is  the  financing 
of  either  plan.  Under  H.R.  6710,  the  4.4  per 
cent  payroll  tax  to  which  employe  and  em- 
ployer each  contribute  would  rise  to  6  per 
cent  in  1969  and  even  higher  by  1987.  The 
tax  applies  to  the  first  $6,600  of  annual 
salary  and  H.R.  5710  proposes  to  raise  this  to 
$7,800  and  eventuaUy  $10,800. 

Representative  Pepper  told  the  House 
CoRunlttee  that  a  limit  may  have  well  been 
reached  on  the  tax  upon  employe  and  em- 
ployer and  a  new  source  of  revenue  is  sorely 
needed.  Several  fiscal  experts  will  offer 
their  suggestions  to  the  committee  shortly 
for  financing  the  Pepper  plan. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  of  course.  Is  the 
rapid  growth  of  Medicare,  both  In  the  state 
and  nation.  Florida  now  has  712,000  senior 
citizens  qualified  for  Medicare  and  benefits 
In  this  area  alone  reach  $3.5  millions  each 
week  In  the  state. 

The  Florida  Legislature  at  this  moment  Is 
considering  an  extension  of  participation  In 
the  federal-state  medical  program  under 
Title  19,  designed  specifically  for  Indigent 
patients.  Medicare  however  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  some  states  have 
found  the  cost  of  state  cooperation  too  great 
to  bear  and  this  Is  a  field  which  needs  care- 
ful exploration  before  a  majority  of  state 
welfare  funds  are  committed. 

By  the  same  token,  one  cannot  forget 
President  Johnson's  message  that  "we 
should  look  upon  the  growing  number  of 
older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or  a  burden 
for  our  democracy,  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
enrich  their  Uvea,  and,  through  them,  the 
lives  of  all  of  us." 


AMERICAN  FLAG  BURNED  IN  TIMES 
SQUARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr.  Murphy]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Sunday  when  I  looked  at 
the  front  page  of  my  morning  news- 
paper, I  was  greeted  with  a  picture  of  a 
mob  of  people  happily  burning  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  Times  Square.  When  I  read 
the  accompanying  article  I  further 
learned  that  some  people  In  the  mob  had 
displayed  and  carried  the  flag  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm 
of  the  Vletcong. 

To  say  I  was  sickened  and  enraged 
would  be  a  gross  understatement;  to  me 
the  American  flag  is  the  symbol  of  this 
country's  greatness.  To  say  I  was  sur- 
prised, however,  would  be  an  overstate- 
ment; although  I  did  not  expect  any- 
thing as  serious  as  desecrating  the  Amer- 
ican flag  or  flying  the  flag  of  an  enemy, 
I  have  concluded  that  such  irresponsible 
behavior  is  a  trademark  of  this  pathetic 
minority  of  people  who  take  to  the  streets 
to  denounce  their  country's  own  polides. 

On  that  same  front  page,  not  far  from 
the  photograph  of  the  American  flag  be- 
ing burned,  was  an  article  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  think  this  more  than  any- 
thing showed  the  real  irony  and  tragedy 
of  the  demonstration.  The  irony  is  that 
our  young  men  in  Vietnam  are  fighting 
and  dying  for  the  same  principle  which 
allows  people  to  demonstrate  against  the 
war.  By  burning  the  flag,  the  dissenters 
are  destroying  the  very  symbol  of  their 
freedom  to  dissent.  The  tragedy  Is  that 
the  antiwar  protest,  and  especially  the 
burning  of  our  flag,  may  well  prolong  the 
very  war  the  demonstrators  are  sup- 
posedly trying  to  stop. 

Any  antiwar  demonstration  will  give 
Hanoi  the  false  impression  that  the 
United  States  is  wavering  in  its  deter- 
mination to  see  the  war  to  a  Just  and 
honorable  conclusion.  The  burning  of 
our  flag  and  the  display  of  the  Vietcong 
flag  can  only  give  encouragement  to  that 
Incorrect  Impression.  We  would  prob- 
ably draw  the  same  conclusion  if  such  an 
incident  occurred  In  Hanoi. 

The  right  to  dissent  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  cherished  rights  which  all 
Americans  possess.  If  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  childish  and  irresponsible  man- 
ner, It  Is  one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for 
being  a  free  democracy.  But  the  dese- 
cration of  the  American  flag  transcends 
the  question  of  individual  rights;  the 
American  flag — any  American  flag — is 
the  property  of  all  Americans.  While  an 
Individual  may  have  a  right  to  dissent, 
he  adso  has  the  responsibility  not  to  In- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  others  In  doing  so. 
By  burning  an  American  flag,  an  indi- 
vidual Is  destroying  property  that  belongs 
to  millions  of  other  Americans,  and  thus 
is  violating  the  rights  of  those  millions. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  real  principle  in- 
volved. It  Is  no  less  than  the  distinction 
between  right  and  responsibility,  be- 
tween the  right  of  the  individual  and  the 
rights  of  the  majority.  While  the  major- 
ity must  allow  the  individual  to  dissent, 
it  Is  not  obligated  to  let  the  Individual 
violate  the  rights  of  others. 

But  the  flag  burning  and  the  display 
of  the  Vietcong  flag  go  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  dissent.  We  are  a 
nation  at  war;  it  is  not  a  declared  wsa*, 
but  men  are  dying  just  the  same.  While 
orderly  dissent  may  be  tolerated,  inci- 


dents as  serious  as  those  occurring  last 
weekend  clearly  give  support  to  the 
enemy  and  therefore  should  not  be  al- 
lowed. We  need  legislation  to  prohibit 
such  Incidents. 

There  are  State  laws  which  prohibit 
desecration  of  the  flag,  but  they  are 
generally  weak.  The  only  Federal  stat- 
ute is  that  which  applies  to  Xhs  District 
of  Columbia.  What  we  need  is  a  strong 
national  law  to  indicate  that  this  is 
truly  a  national  concern. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill — H H. 
1003 — aimed  at  this  problem.  A  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
similar  bills.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
consider  them  all,  and  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  prevent  such  disgraceful 
and  harmful  incidents  as  those  we  read 
about  a  few  days  ago. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York,  for  April  21 
to  May  2,  1967. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  April  21  through 
AprU  27. 

Mr.  Hanna,  for  April  21  through  April 
27,  1967. 

Mr.  Berky  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  through  April  28,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Younger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Tenzer,  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  smd 
Wednesday,  April  24,  25,  and  26,  inclu- 
sive, on  sw^oimt  of  religious  holiday. 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Gibbons  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  30  minutes,  Tues- 
day, April  25. 

Mr.  F^iGHAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  60  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LuKENs)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  May  3. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rarick),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Aooabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rarick),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise £md  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rarick),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
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and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pkppkr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rarick)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rarick)  ,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day: to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  Include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  today  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  H.R.  207  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuKENS)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Grovir. 

Mr.  MizK. 

Mr.  Tatt. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rarick)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Stuckby. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Nn. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Haitna. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  53  minutes  pm.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtll  Monday,  April  24,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  oflQce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  xrx  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic:  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.   So  help  me  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 


ing Member  of  the  90th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  8(Hh 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States"  (2  U.S.C.  25).  ap- 
proved February  18,  1948:  Robert  O. 
TiERNAN.  Second  District,  Rhode  Island. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

671.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  tJnlted  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  to  pay 
claims  and  judgments  rendered  against  the 
United  States  (H.  Doc.  No.  109) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
Reserve  Forces,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  279,  title  10,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  District 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  for  the 
year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
emplojrment  Compensation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

674.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  Oovemment-wlde  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  statutory  and  regulatory 
requirements  relating  to  architect-engineer 
fees:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation titled  the  "Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1967";  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Program,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  programing  and  ob- 
ligation of  contingency  funds,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  461(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  American 
Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for 
the  calendar  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  75-368;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  Department's  second  an- 
nual report,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-197;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Program,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  containing  the  in- 
formation required  by  section  634(e)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  444.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  BM.  7819,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
by    extending    authority    for    allocatlOQ    of 


funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corpe  program,  by  providing  assist- 
ance for  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning, and  by  improving  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped:  to  improve 
authority  for  assistance  to  schools  in  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  197).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Conmiittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJi.  824.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition,  training,  and  main- 
tenance of  dogs  to  be  used  in  law  enforce- 
ment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
198).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  838.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide criminal  penalties  for  mAiring  cet- 
tain  telephone  calls  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  199).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  2824.  A  bill  to  provide 
that  the  widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  or  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  married  such  officer  or  member  after  his 
retirement  may  qualify  for  survivor  bene- 
flts  (Rept.  No.  aoo).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  2897.  A  bill  to  equallzt 
the  retirement  benefits  for  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  retired  for  permanent  total  dis- 
ability; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  201). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wholt 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  7417.  A  bill  to  prescribe 
administrative  procedures  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  (Rept.  No.  302).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  3399.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
2  of  Public  Law  88-240  to  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  for  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  203).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  8973.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of 
Columbia,  1928,  as  amended,  and  the  act  for 
the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  dentistry 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  from  empiricism  In 
relation  thereto,  approved  June  6,  1892.  a^ 
amended,  to  exempt  from  licensing  there- 
under physicians  and  dentists  employed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  304).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  3931.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  April  3,  1952;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  206).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  8818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
th3  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BBRRY: 

HJt.  8819.  A  bUl  to  revlM  th«  quoU  con- 


trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  t|ie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  |  ■ 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL:  I' 

H.R.  8820.  A  blU  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  ADAIR: 
HJl.  8821.  A   blU    to    charter    a   NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnola: 
H.R.  8822.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.ARENDS: 
H-R.  8823.  A    biU    to   charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foimdatlon,  and  for  other 
purjxiaee;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.BKLL: 
H.R.  8824.  A    bill    to   charter   a   NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
HR.  8825.  A    bUl    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownerahlp  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BIBSTER : 
HR.  8826.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HR.  8827.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOW : 
HB.  8828.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  i  | 

By  Mr.  BROOMTIELD:  |( 
Hit.  8829.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJl.  8830.  A    biU    to    charter   a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HR.8831.  A    bill    to   charter   a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
HR.  8832.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

HR.  8833.  A    bill    to   charter    a    National 

Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HR.  8834.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  9anking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  8836.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oi^  Banking  and 
Currency.  1 1 

By  Mr.  BUTTON:  I ' 

H.R.  8836.  A  blU  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CAHTT.L: 
HR.8837.  A    bill    to   charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

HJl.  8838.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CEIDERBERO: 

H.R.  8839.  A  blU  to  Charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foxmdation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.B.  8840.  A  bUl  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

SS..  8841.  A  blU  to  Charter  a  NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Fovmdatlon,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  OONABLE: 

HJl.8842.  A  bUl  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJl.8843.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CORBBTT: 

H.R.  8844.  A  bUl  to  Charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  FoimdaUon,  and  for  other 
purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  CRAMER: 

HH.  8846.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  CURTIS: 

HJi.  8846.  A  bUl  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.R.  8847.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HJl.  8848.  A  bUl  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  8849.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  DWTER: 

H.R.  8850.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  8851.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  8862.  A  bill  to  charter  a  NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.R.8863.  A  bill  to  charter  a  NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  P^}undatlon,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  8854.  A  bill  to  charter  a  NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHtrrSEN: 

H.R.  8856.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 


purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD: 
HJl.  8866.  A    biU    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  8857.  A    bill    to    charter   a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commfttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HA1J>ERN: 
HJl.  8858.  A    bill    to    charter   a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  8859.  A    bUl    to   charter   a   National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  8860.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Bilr.  HARVEY: 
R.R.  8861.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  HECKTiKR  of  Massachusetts: 

Hit.  8862.  A    bUl    to    charter    a    National 

Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 

purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  8863.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.8864.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJl.  8865.  A  biU    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8866.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  8867.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.8868.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  LATTA: 
HJl.  8869.  A    bUI    to    charter   a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.8870.  A   biU    to    charter   a   National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HJl.  8871.  A    blU    to    charter    a  National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MCCULLOCH: 
HR.  8872.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUozial 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.8873,  A    bUl    to    charter    a   NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MAcaRKOOB: 
HJl.8874.  A    bill    to    charter    a   NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foxuidatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MAn.I.TARD: 
HJt.  8876.  A    bill    to    Charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS   of   California: 
HJl.  8876.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
pxirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H  Jl.  8877.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National  Home 
Ownenhlp  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee   on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  8878.  A    blU    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H  Jl.  8879.  A  blU  to  charter  a  NaUonal  Home 
Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Ooiomlttee  on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MICHBL: 
H.R.  8880.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
ptuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
HJl.  8881.  A    blU    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  8882.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoiuidaUon,  and  for  other 
piirpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
Hli.8883.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Fovmdatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl.  8884.  A    bUl    to   charter   a   NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 
HH.  8885.  A    bUl    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
HJl.  8886.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.   POLLOCK: 
HJl.  8887.  A    bill    to    charter    a   National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJt.  8888.  A   bUl    to    charter   a   National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  QTTILLEN: 
H.R.  8889.  A   bill    to    charter   a   NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foimdatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RAUJSBACK: 
HJl.  8890.  A    blU    to    Charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  REIO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8891.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency. 


By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
HJl.  8892.  A    bill    to   charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  wnnfctng  and 
Currency. 

By  ICr.  RIKOLB: 
H.R.8883.  A    blU    to    charter    a   NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BEINECKE: 
HJl.  8894.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oh  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  ArlBona: 
HJl.  8896.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.8896.  A    bUl    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  8897.  A    bill    to    Charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  SANDMAN: 
HJl.  8898.  A    bill    to    charter    a   NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purpoaas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Itx.  SCHWENOEL : 
H.R.  8899.  A    bUl    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdatlon,  and  for  other 
purftoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HJl.  8800.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  SNYDER: 
HJl.  8901.  A    bUl    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  8902.  A    bUl    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  8903.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  8904.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  FoundaUon.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    th«    Committee    on    Banking 
and  Currency. 

ByMr.  TAFT: 
H.R.  8905.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
piu'poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
currency. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  8806.  A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 
H.R.  8907.  A    bin    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  WHALEN: 
HR.  8908.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl.  8909.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.8910.  A   bill    to    charter    a    National 


Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WYDLEB: 
HJl.  8911.  A    bUl    to    charter    a   National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON: 
HJl.  8912.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1986  to  exclude  from  such 
act  contracts  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  the 
transportation,  handling,  or  delivery  of  the 
malls;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  8913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJl.  8914.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorise  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornla: 
HJl.  8916.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  monthly 
clothmg  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability, 
regularly  wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  ap- 
pliances which  causes  exceptional  wear  or 
tear  of  clothing;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
HJl.  8916.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  Industries  and  workers 
Injured  by  Increased  Imports  from  low-wage 
areas;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  8917.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4(e)  or 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Investigate 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  domestic 
employment  when  a  complaint  Is  filed  by  an 
employer  or  labor  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
HJl.  8919.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended.  In  respect  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  8920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  um-emarrled  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.  8921.  A  bin  to  establish  certain  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for 
national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
HJl.  8922.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  8923.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3571(b) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to   work   schedules   of   annual   rate   regular 
employees  In  the  postal  field  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  8924.  A  bin  to  reUeve  the  Postmaster 
General    of    responsibility    for    determining 
mallabUlty   under   the   congressional    frank. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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ByMr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  8926.  A   bill    to   prohibit   mutilation 
and  desecration  of  the  national  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  8926.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  8927.  A   bill   to   amend   section   3    of 
titie  4  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
the  mutilation  of  the  flag  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR.  8928.  A   bill   to  control   unfair   trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  8929.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  bualneBS 
of  debt  adjusting  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
other  than  as  an  incident  to  the  practice  of 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HR.  8930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost 
within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornla: 
H.R.  8931.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  fo  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  iU  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  8932.  A  biU  to  abolish  the  office  of 
U.S.  commissioner,  to  establish  Id  place  there- 
of within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  EILBERG:  I 

H.R.  8933.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8934.  A  bni  to  exclude  U.S.  Route  No. 
22  from  Haafsvllle  to  Easton.  Pa.,  from  being 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  an  alternative  route;   to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
ByMr.  ESCH: 
HR.  8935.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation FaclUtles  Act  of  1963,  to  permit  con- 
struction of  student  health  centers;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  8936.  A  bUl   to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in   the  postal   field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  8937.  A  bill  relative   to  age  discrim- 
ination In  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  8938.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  and  con- 
tinued success  of  newspapers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  8939.  A  blU  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  relating  to 
the  discontinuance  of  passenger  train  opera- 
tions  and    to   Impose   an    18-month    mora- 
torium on  the  discontinuance  of  any  pas- 
senger service  by  rail;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  8940.  A    bUl    to   provide   for    uniform 
annual  observance  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  8941.  A  bUl  to  reconstitute  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  as  an  inde- 
pendent corporate  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  to  enable  It  to  deal  In  con- 
ventional mortgages,  and  to  provide  other- 
wise for  Its  further  development  as  a  sec- 
ondary market  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8942.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  further 
development  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  as  a  secondary  market  fa- 
culty, to  enable  It  to  deal  In  conventional 
mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  8943.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  field  of  law  enforcement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8944.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
first  95,000  received  as  clvU  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
Income;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 

HJl.  8946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase,  for  1968 
and  1969,  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  from  $600  to  $800,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1969  such  exemptions  shall  be  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

HJl.  8946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  selected  ex- 
tended tenure  personnel  program  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  retention  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  cer- 
ttdn  highly  skilled  officers,  warrant  officers, 
and  enlisted  personnel  and.  In  this  manner, 
reduce  personnel  costs  and  increase  efficiency 
in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8947.  A  biU  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

HR.  8948.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.HARSHA: 

HJl.  8949.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  8950.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  8951.  A  bUl  to  allow  writing  or  print- 
ing on  envelopes,  wrappers,  or  other  covers 
in  which  copies  of  second-class  publications 
are  maUed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  8952.  A  bUl  to  exclude  U.S.  Route  No. 
22  from  HaafsvUIe  to  Easton,  Pa.,  from  being 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  an  alternative  route;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  8953.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 21,  1941  (56  Stat.  773),  providing 
for  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  reloca- 
tion of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  8964.  A  bin  to  promote  private  UJ3. 
participation  in  International  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  8966.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


BJl.  8956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  8957.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  retired 
officers  of  the  uniformed  services  shall  not 
suffer  diminution  of  pay  while  holding  cl- 
vUlan  positions  or  offices  vrtth  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  8968.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bUingual  educational 
opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
grams; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  8959.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist  States 
In  oollecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes," so  as  to  control  aU  types  of  Ulegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  8960.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  return 
Of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HJl.  8961.  A    bill    to   regulate    Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
H.R.  8962.  A    blU    to    restrict    Imports    of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  8963.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  tbe  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  8964.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  of 
dairy  import  regulation;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  8965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  Interceptor 
sewer,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  MaryUnd: 
H.R.  8966.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  8967.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8968.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  contributions  made  by  individuals 
to  certain  political  committees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8969.  A  bill  to  provide  more  economic, 
efficient,  and  effective  implementation  of  the 
various  Federal  loan  and  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  quality  of  urban  and 
rural  life  through  Improved  comprehensive 
development  planning,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination among  and  between  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  regions,  metropolitan  areas,  and 
local  governments,  and  to  encourage  greater 
coordination  between  States  and  their  poUt- 
Ical  subdivisions  In  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming of  Federal  loan  and  grant-in-aid 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goveriunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJl.  8970.  A  bin  to  establish  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  Na- 
Uonal Recreation  Area,  to  designate  the 
Pasayten  Wilderness  and  to  modify  the  Gla- 
cier Peak  WUderness,  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
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Ington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MESEOLL: 

K.R.  8871.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  outside 
Income  without  losing  any  ol  such  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMKRY: 

HJl.8872.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  : 

HJl.  8973.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended.  In  order  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  certain  cases  to  make  com- 
plaint to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  farm  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  8974.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  eetabUshlng  blUngual  educational 
opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

HJl.  8975.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  enforcement  of  section  9  of 
the  Hatch  Act  with  respect  to  all  officers  and 
employees  of  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJt.  8978.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  8977.  A  bill  to  Improve  intergovern- 
menUl  cooperation  and  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram administration;  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  strengthening  their  staffs  by 
improving  personnel  administration  and  ex- 
tending merit  principles  and  by  providing 
support  for  training  of  public  employees;  to 
permit  temporary  assignments  of  personnel 
between  Federal  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8978.  A  bill  to  eetabUsh  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships  to  Im- 
prove the  education  of  students  attending 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  service  of  State, 
local,  or  Federal  Oovernments,  and  to  attract 
such  students  to  the  public  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  8979.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  fiood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8980.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  8981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authorlaatlon  of  grants  to  States  for 
rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize  assist- 
ance In  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
National  Oenter  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  mi- 
grants; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 

HJl.  8982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4.  1907,  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  regular  program 
of  Inspection  of  reindeer  meat;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  B£r.  QUIE : 

H.R.  8983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  con- 
tinue  the  authorized  programs   after   Aine 
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30,  1968,  through  block  grants  to  the  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
ByMr.  QUILLEN; 

H.R.  8984.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of 
falling  newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  S4r.  RARICK : 

H.R.8985.  A  bill  to  give  farmers  an  addi- 
tional month  in  which  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  filing  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax 
by  filing  an  income  tax  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  declaration  U  re- 
quired; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

H.R.8986.  A  bill  to  clarUy  the  Ux  status 
of  American  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE : 

HJl.  8987.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove Federal  programs  of  assistance  for 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  educa- 
tion by  combining  and  extending  authoriza- 
tions, by  providing  for  effective  State  ad- 
ministration, and  by  authorizing  a  flexible 
program  of  grants  on  a  continuing  t>asls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8988.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  xvni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by  physi- 
cians and  other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  prior  to  such  Individual's  own 
payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  Involved; 
to  the  ConMilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Bilr.  REUSS: 

HJl.  8991.  A  bill  to  foster  high  standards 
of  architectural  excellence  In  the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings  and 
post  offices  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acqulsi- 
Uon  and  preservation  of  works  of  art  for 
such  biUldlngs,  and  for  other  purpoees,  to 
be  known  as  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  8992.  A  blU  to  amend  sections  320  and 
321  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

HR.  8993.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  4  of  t'ae 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
penalty  for  certain  acts  against  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  8994.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing 
services/ covered  by  the  supplementary  med- 
ical Insurance  program  prior  to  such  Indi- 
vidual's own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the 
services  Involved;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAYLOR: 
H.R.  8996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 
H.R.  8997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  Uvlng;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

HJl.  8998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  title 
4,  United  States  Code,  relaUng  to  the  use  of 
the  U.S.  flag,  making  Its  provisions  appli- 
cable  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H.R.8999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to 
extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HR.  9000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  amorti- 
zation deduction,  based  on  a  36-month  pe- 
riod, for  air  pollution  control  facilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  9001.  A  bill  to  include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quous 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products,  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quan- 
tity estimations  used,  in  part,  to  determine 
such  quotas  from  110  percent  to  100  percent, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me.ins. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS : 

HJl.  9002.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  9003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalachian 

Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 

its  coverage   to  six  additional   counties  in 

Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

HJl.  9004.  A   bill    to   regulate   lmpor-.a  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  9005.  A  biU  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

HJl.  9006.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HR.  9007.  A  bill  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  re- 
leases of  fluids  or  other  substances  carried 
In  oceangoing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  9008.  A  bill  to  expand  and  Improve 
existing  law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  ether 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 

HR.  9009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19S5  in 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs:  tO  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  9010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2' 2 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  In  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
ByMr.  WHALLEY: 

HR.  9011.  A  bin  to  amend  title  3"?  of  the 
United  Stntes  Code  to  Innreose  to  »3').000 
the  miximum  servicemen's  group  life  Inaur- 
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ance  which  may  be  provided  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HR.  9012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.9013.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  restore  to  Individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medi- 
cal care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi : 

H.R.9014.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  9015.  A  bill  to  reimburse  owners  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  for  losses  and 
costs  Incurred  Incident  to  the  seizure  of  such 
vessels  by  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmxlttee  od  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr,  KUPFERMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  hasten 
elimination  of  venereal  diseases,  now  an 
urgent  contagious  disease  problem,  world- 
wide; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H  J.  Res.  522.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
1967  as  National  Home  Improvement  Month; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  523.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
1967  as  National  Home  Improvement  Month; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H J.  Res.  524.  Joint   resolution    requesting 

the   President    to   proclaim    the   month    of 

May   1967   as   National   Home   Improvement 

Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of-  the  financial  resources  available  for 
the  operation  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
June  11,  1967.  as  National  Engineering  Tech- 


nidana  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  318.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
Etiropean  satelUtes  when  there  Is  demonstra- 
ble evidence  that  their  actions  and  policies 
with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  redirected 
toward  peace  and  an  honorable  settlement 
and  when  there  Is  demonstrable  evidence 
that  they  have  abandoned  their  policy  of  sup- 
port for  so-called  wars  of  national  Uberatlon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  only  consider  fur- 
ther expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  Is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable  set- 
tlement and  when  there  Is  demonstrable  evi- 
dence that  they  have  abandoned  their  poUcy 
of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North 
Atlantic  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  321.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.  Res.  445.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  summer  one  additional  stu- 
dent congressional  Intern;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  446.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  docimient  a  report  on 
"Improved  Manpower  Management  in  the 
Federal  Government,  Examples  for  the  Pe- 
riod July-December  1966,"  and  that  11,000  be 
printed  for  use  by  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  House  of  Repreeent- 
ativee;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  447.  Resolution  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  butter  in  its  ra- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials  were  presented   and  referred   as 
follows: 


149.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  rela- 
tive to  amending  the  draft  laws  to  allow  a 
more  equitable  selection  from  disadvantaged 
minority  groups;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

160.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  limiting  im- 
ports of  butterfat  or  nonfat  milk  solids;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

151.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  the  grant- 
ing of  reUef  from  the  general  cutback  in 
Federal  highway  aid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HR.  9016.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lulgi  Lo 
Mascolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9017.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Costanza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  9018.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of   Capt. 
William  H.  Washburn;  to  the  Conunlttee  c«i 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  9019.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Ellas  Glanutsoe,  UJS.  Air  Force    (re- 
tired); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  9020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Duk 
Hee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTKIN: 
H.R.9031.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Calegero 
Dl  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  9022.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Ortiz  y  Gomez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  9023.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Armando 
Belmonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   KEITH: 
HR. 9024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle 
E.  Woodward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HJl.  9025.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
HR. 9026.   A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carol 
Phllllppa  Wettlaufn;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (by  request) : 
H.R.  9027.   A   bni   for   the  relief   of   Floris 
Maud  Walker;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Falthlyn 
Norma  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Nttioiial  Secretaries  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20, 1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  since  1952,  the  last 
full  week  of  April  has  been  set  aside  for 


the  observance  of  Secretaries  Week. 
Wednesday  of  that  week  is  highlighted 
as  Secretaries  Day. 

The  National  Secretaries  Association 
(International ) ,  In  cooperation  with  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  origi- 
nated Secretaries  Week  to  bring  recogni- 
tion to  all  secretaries  and  to  Inform  the 
public  of  the  secretary's  contribution  to 
the  educational,  professional,  and  civic 
growth  of  the  community.  It  also 
serves  to  remind  secretaries  of  their  re- 


sponsibilities to  their  employers  and  to 
their  profession. 

Secretaries  Week  is  ofBcially  acknowl- 
edged by  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
governments,  usually  by  the  issuance  of 
official  proclamations  decreeing  that  this 
week  shall  be  officially  known  as  Secre- 
taries Week. 

Special  committees  are  established 
throughout  NSA  to  formulate  programs 
to  make  Secretaries  Week  ever  more 
meaningful  to  secretaries  and  to  the 
business  community.    In  keeping  with 
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the  professional  objectives  of  the  asso- 
ciation, chapters  of  NSA  sponsor  during 
Secretaries  Week  special  educational  ac- 
tivities such  as  seminars,  workshops, 
and  study  groups — available  to  members 
and  nonmembers  alike.  Additional  rec- 
ognition is  gained  for  the  secretarial  pro- 
fession during  the  week  through  public 
appearances  of  NSA  members  at  meet- 
ings of  civic,  educational,  and  profes- 
sional groups,  as  well  as  through  open 
meetings  for  all  secretaries  and  other 
special  membership  events. 

The  theme  for  Secretaries  Week  is 
"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness," and  all  programs  and  publicity 
material  are  geared  to  emphasize  the 
message  conveyed  by  this  theme. 


'The  Old  Reliables"  of  the  9th  Division 
Cover     Themselves     With     Glory 
Vietnam 


in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20, 1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  president 
of  the  Kansas  State  Society  this  year,  I 
had  the  rare  privilege  of  honoring  men 
of  our  fighting  forces  as  Kansans  of  the 
Year.  At  our  annual  dinner-dance,  we 
had  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  accept  let- 
ters of  commendation  and  appropriate 
plaques  in  behalf  of  all  their  Kansas 
buddies  who  are  fighting  for  our  cause  in 
Vietnam. 

Since  so  many  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  have  trained  at  Port 
Riley,  Kans..  our  society  felt  obliged  to 
send  letters  of  recognition  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, the  9th  Infantry  Division,  and  the 
n  Field  Force.  Indicative  of  what  this 
heartfelt  gesture  meant  to  the  men  out 
there  is  expressed  in  a  letter  which  we 
received  in  response  from  Maj.  Gen. 
George  Eckhardt,  commanding  general 
of  the  9th  Infantry  Division. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
other  Kansans  and  I  signed  and  sent  to 
General  Eckhardt  and  his  men,  and  fol- 
low this  with  the  wonderful  letter  we  re- 
ceived from  him,  knowing  full  well  that 
every  American  will  be  proud  of  the  way 
these  men  are  performing  their  duties 
The  letters  follow: 

conoress  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  ApHl  1. 1967. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorgx  S.  Eckhakot. 
9*^1  Infantry  Division, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Oeorce:  Tonight,  April  1,  the  Kansas 
State  Society  of  Washington.  D.C..  held  Its 
annual  dlnner-dance  In  Washington.  Our 
Knnsana  of  the  Year  awards  were  made  In 
honor  of  the  Kansans  who  have  been  up- 
holding the  honor  of  this  country  on  the 
battleground  of  Vlet-Nam.  We  had  Vlet- 
Nara  returnees  from  the  Army,  Air  Force, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corjie  accept  plaques  and 
letters  of  commendation  In  behalf  of  all  the 
Kansans  of  each  branch  who  are  a  part  of 
our  Vlet-Nam  forces. 


On  such  an  occasion,  our  first  thoughts  are 
of  you  and  your  men,  so  nmny  of  whom  are 
from  Kansas,  and  we  hasten  to  let  you  know 
that  the  award  takes  on  Its  full  significance 
only  when  It  embraces  the  Individual  con- 
tributions all  of  you  have  made  to  this 
cause. 

To  this  end,  my  feUow  Kansans  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  this  testimonial  of  appreciation  and 
with  It  we  say  Ckxlspeed,  gocKl  wishes  and  a 
fervent  prayer  that  you'll  do  what  has  to  be 
done  and  will  be  retivnlng  soon  to  your 
families  and  friends. 

Bless  you ! 
Sincerely, 

Chester  L.  Mize, 

President, 

Kansas  State  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Department  of  the  Army. 

Headquaters  9th  Infantrt  Dtvision, 

APO  San  Francisco. 
Hon.  Chester  L.  Mize. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chet:  I  have  your  recent  letter  In 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  include  a 
testimonial  signed  by  members  of  the  Kansas 
State  Society  of  Washington,  DC 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  most  thoughtful 
gesture.  I  plan  to  publicize  the  testimonial 
In  our  Division  newspaper,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  every  member  of  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  will  be  equally  as  appreciative. 

Prom  what  you've  read,  and  seen  on  tele- 
vision, of  our  activities  here,  you  can  prob- 
ably Judge  that  I  am  extremely  pleased  with 
the  performance  of  my  "Old  Reliables." 
When  we  left  Port  Riley.  I  had  every  confi- 
dence that  our  young  soldiers — most  of  them 
with  only  months  of  training — would  give  a 
good  accounting  of  themselves,  but  their 
performances  on  such  operaUons  as  Junc- 
tion City  and  Enterprise,  show  them  to  be 
soldiers  on  par  with  the  most  experienced 
Division  in  Vietnam.  My  pride  in  them  Is 
unbounded,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  share  this  pride  with  me.  All  of  the 
operations  planned  by  the  9th  Division  are 
named  after  cities  and  towns  in  Kansas,  and 
all  of  our  actions  are  designed  to  bring  honor 
to  these  places,  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

This  testimonial  by  the  Kansas  State  So- 
ciety Is,  to  me,  another  indication  that  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  not  forgotten  the  9th 
Infantry  Division.  We,  In  turn,  fondly  re- 
member our  training  days  there,  and  the 
kindness  shown  us  by  the  fine  people  of  that 
great  state. 

I  will  appreciate  your  passing  on  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    Society    my    thanks,    and    the 
thanks  of  the  Old  ReUables,  for  this  demon- 
stration of  their  regard. 
Sincerely, 

G.  S.  Eckhardt. 
Major  General,  U.S.A., 

Commanding. 


Miss  Doris  Steinhardt,  New  York  State 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20,  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Doris  Steinhardt,  a  student  of  the  Parm- 
Ingdale  Senior  High  School  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  been  chosen  the  New  York 
State  wlimer  of  the  Homemaker  of 
Tomorrow  contest  and  will  receive  a 
$1,500  scholarship  from  the  General  Mills 
Corp.    This  yoimg  constituent  of  mine 


was  the  winner  over  37,000  senior  high 
school  girls  in  791  New  York  State  high 
schools. 

In  this  day  when  we  all  have  read 
so  much  of  the  difficulty  that  young  peo- 
ple have  adjusting  to  the  pace  of  life, 
when  we  constantly  hear  challenged  the 
values  of  America,  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  know  that  within  your  own  area  there 
is  a  young  lady  with  the  intelligence  and 
ability  of  Doris  Steinhardt.  Miss  Stein- 
hardt has  also  received  the  honor  of  being 
the  salutatorlan  of  her  class  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Honor  Society. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
with  great  pride  to  this  young  woman 
who  is  a  product  of  the  school  system  of 
Parmingdale.  She  is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  her  parents  but  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Parmingdale  schools  who  have  instilled 
into  her  the  sense  of  responsibility  that 
has  enabled  her  to  win  this  fine  award. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  young 
women  of  this  caliber  are  developed  by 
our  public  schools  that  It  is  concrete 
proof  that  our  current  Investment  In 
education  is  paying  fine  dividends. 


Ajyril  20,  1967 
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The  50th  Anniversary  for    National 
Coal  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VTRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  20, 1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years  ago 
this  Sunday,  April  23,  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker, 
wrote  a  letter  which  was  to  trigger  the 
birth  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

Several  days  earlier,  on  April  7,  1917, 
our  Nation  issued  a  proclamation  of  war 
against  Imperial  Germany.  Gen.  J.  J. 
Pershing  was  named  to  command  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  the 
doughboys  began  sailing  for  war-torn 
Europe. 

In  the  2  weeks  since  America  had  en- 
tered the  war,  production  was  soaring, 
but  threats  of  shortages  and  rationing 
were  everywhere.  On  April  23,  War  Sec- 
retary Baker  wrote  to  Mr.  P.  S.  Peabody, 
president  of  Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago. 
He  said: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Peabodt:  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  Inform  you  of  your  appointment 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  serve 
on  a  committee  to  advise  with  Commissioner 
Baruch,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion's Committee  on  Raw  Materials,  Minerals 
and  Metals,  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  output  of  coal  at  the  mines,  and  In  co- 
operation with  the  Transportation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Advisory  Commission,  to  accelerate 
the  movement  of  coal  to  points  where  the 
need  is  greatest. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  agreeable  and  con- 
venient for  you  to  accept  this  appointment. 

Prom  this  letter  and  Mr.  Peabody's 
appointment,  and  from  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration's request,  the  National  Coal 
Association  was  founded  in  Washington 
one  day  after  the  first  detachment  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  landed  in 
Prance.  Created  by  the  U.S.  coal  indus- 
try with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government,  NCA  was  to  mobilize  an 
industry  which  supplied  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  fuel. 

The  industry,  led  and  in^ired  by  Its 
association,  answered  the  administra- 
tion's request  and  the  Nation's  demand. 
The  National  Coal  Association  not  only 
lived  up  to  its  commitment  in  the  First 
Great  War,  but  has  continued  for  the 
past  five  decades  to  provide  low-cost 
fuel  and  power,  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical innovations,  and  industrial  leader- 
ship to  the  Nation. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  315 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  June  18, 1967,  as 
National  Coal  Week,  in  honor  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  National  Coal  Association. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia, 
I  salute  the  National  Coal  Association 
for  its  accomplishments  and  vital  contri- 
butions to  our  Nation. 


Anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Uprising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  NINISH 

OF    MEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20, 1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  20,  concludes  a  week's  observance 
of  the  heroic  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  of 
24  years  ago.  It  is  fitting  that  people 
everywhere  who  believe  in  justice  and 
brotherhood  pay  tribute  to  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  victims  who  symbolized  the  best 
and  noblest  qualities  of  mankind. 

The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  Com- 
memorating Committee  of  Essex  County, 
N.J..  representing  50  organizations,  con- 
ducted a  highly  impressive  commemora- 
tion program  at  the  Weequahic  High 
School  Auditorium,  Newark,  N.J.,  on 
Sunday,  April  16,  at  7  pjn.  Approxi- 
mately 2,000  persons,  including  leading 
representatives  of  our  State  and  local 
governments,  attended  this  significant 
event.  The  program  Included  swldresses 
by  prominent  members  of  the  rabbinate, 
two  choral  presentations,  a  dramatic 
reading  of  "Babl  Yar,"  a  cello  recital, 
songs  of  the  ghetto,  and  a  candlelightlng 
and  memorial  service. 

The  following  message  was  sent  by  me 
to  the  notable  assembly: 

April  16,  1967. 
Mr.  Irvino  Doloow, 

WarsatB  Ghetto  Uprising  Commemoration, 
Weeqtiahic  High  School  AtuUtorium.  New- 
ark, NJ.: 

I  am  most  sorry  that  prior  commitments 
that  I  am  obUged  to  keep  precludes  my  join- 
ing the  notable  assembly  gathered  to  com- 
memorate the  24th  anniversary  of  the  heroic 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  Time  and  distance 
cannot  dull  the  memory  of  this  shocking 
tragedy,  one  of  the  most  infamous  acts 
against  humanity  in  tUstory.  The  uprising 
epitomized  both  the  most  glortotis  and  most 
dastardly  deeds  of  which  man  is  capable. 
The  dignity,  courage,  and  resolute  spirit  of 
the  victims  of  the  Nazi  nightmare  will  live 


forever  In  the  minds  of  all  freedom  loving 
people.  As  we  commemorate  the  heroism 
of  those  who  resisted  to  the  end  the  forces 
of  evil  and  terror,  let  us  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  biUldlng  a  society  In  which  there  Is  no 
oppression.  In  which  all  men  can  live  In 
peace,  harmony  and  jiistlce.  My  warmest 
greetings  and  best  wishes  go  to  the  sponsors 
of  this  significant  event  and  aU  present 
whose  attendance  signifies  their  allegiance 
to  the  noble  principles  that  animated  the 
Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  twenty-four  years 
ago.    Kindest  personal  regards. 

Joseph  G.  Minish, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Sad  Anniversary  for  Americans  of 
Armenian  Descent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF  pennstlvamia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20, 1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  24,  1967. 
is  a  sad  anniversary  in  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Ar- 
menian descent,  for  this  day  marks  the 
52d  anniversary  of  the  ruthless  Turkish 
massacres  of  the  Armenian  people. 

In  1915,  the  Turks  set  out  to  extermi- 
nate the  whole  Armenian  Christian  pop- 
ulation within  the  Ottoman  borders. 
Systematically,  the  Turks  first  killed  the 
writers,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  leaders 
of  the  Armenian  people.  Then  the  able- 
bodied  young  men  were  brutally  mur- 
dered and  the  young  women  enslaved. 
The  remaining  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  marched  barefooted  and  hun- 
gry toward  their  ultimate  destruction  In 
the  remote  deserts  of  Der-El-Zor. 

Others  were  marched  to  Ankara, 
which  was  renamed  the  Red  City  because 
it  was  drenched  with  blood  of  iimocent 
Armenians  who  were  systematically 
stripped  of  their  valuables  right  down  to 
the  gold  fillings  in  their  teeth,  then  bru- 
tally murdered  by  sclmltar-wleldlng 
Turkish  horsemen. 

When  the  carnage  was  over,  1,500,000 
martyrs  had  been  slain  and  another  mil- 
lion had  been  ruthlessly  torn  up  from 
their  ancient  homeland,  stripped  of  their 
real  and  personal  belongings,  and  de- 
ported to  the  desolate  deserts  to  die. 

But  the  crime  did  not  stop  here,  for 
the  Turks  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
mere  death  of  millions:  their  purpose 
was  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  3,000- 
year-old  Armenian  civilization.  Univer- 
sities, libraries,  churches,  and  monas- 
taries  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
Irreplaceable  antiques,  paintings,  books, 
and  relics  were  destroyed. 

Not  an  Armenian  alive  today,  has  been 
left  imtouched  by  these  massacres. 
Grandparents,  mothers,  fathers,  children 
and  even  newborn  infants  were  among 
the  murdered.  Whole  families  were 
wiped  out  with  a  single  blow,  and  a  new 
word  came  into  the  vocabulary — geno- 
cide— coined  to  describe  the  Turkish  ef- 
forts to  destroy  an  entire  race. 

The  Armenians  are  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  the  civilized  races  In  western  Asia  and 
were  the  first  nation  In  the  world  to  ac- 
cept Christianity  as  their  state  religion. 


From  time  immemorial,  the  Arme- 
nians have  been  an  industrious  and 
peaceful  people.  In  my  own  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Armenians  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  business  world 
and  In  the  civic  and  cultural  world. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  victims, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  the  victims 
themselves — the  lucky  ones  who  escaped. 
They  came  to  this  country  with  nothing, 
asked  nothing,  yet  lived  to  distinguish 
themselves  and  produce  children  who  are 
now  taking  their  pltuses  as  responsible 
and  fruitful  citizens. 

An  Armenian  question  exists. 

The  Germans  have  made,  and  continue 
to  make,  reparations  to  the  Jews,  who 
too  suffered  extermination.  Similar 
reparations  should  be  made  to  the  Ar- 
menians. 

Further,  nights  of  terror  still  exist  for 
many  Armenians  In  Turkey,  who  have 
been  unable  to  leave  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  States.  Without  warning, 
they  are  subjected  to  tax-collection 
nights  which  usually  means  the  seizing 
of  their  property  which  is  auctioned  off 
to  waiting  militia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  every  Member 
here  who  has  a  conscience  and  a  heart 
look  seriously  at  the  Armenian  question 
and  ask  how  it  can  be  solved. 


Valdosta  High  School  Band 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

OF   OEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20. 1967 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  talk  about 
an  outstanding  group  of  young  people 
who  live  and  go  to  school  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District. 

The  group  to  which  I  am  referring  is 
the  Valdosta  High  School  Band.  This 
band,  under  the  outstanding  direction  of 
our  band  director,  Frank  Butenschon. 
came  to  Washington  as  one  of  many 
bands  from  all  over  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  annual  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival.  And,  they  went  back  to  Val- 
dosta with  the  first-place  trophy  for  the 
most  outstanding  marching  unit  with  75 
or  less  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  participa- 
tion in  band  activities  is  a  valuable  ex- 
perience for  our  young  people.  They 
learn  how  to  work  together  as  a  team, 
and  each  and  every  student  learns  that 
it  Is  his  individual  effort  that  means  the 
success  of  the  group. 

Our  group  from  Valdosta  High  School 
did  not  represent  their  school  or  their 
band  alone.  They  represented  the  city 
of  Valdosta,  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  when 
they  won  this  fine  honor. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the 
recognition  that  the  outstanding  young 
people  of  Valdosta,  under  the  excellent 
direction  of  Mr.  Butenschon,  have 
brought  to  our  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 
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The  Endless  Search  for  a  Polky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  20,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague 
representing  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Washington.  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Pelly,  is  a  most  diligent,  dedicated,  and 
persistent  member  of  the  Coromittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  gentle- 
man from  Wasliington  [Mr.  Pelly]  has 
labored  hard  and  long  to  alert  this  Na- 
tion to  the  crisis  which  is  now  upon  us 
because  of  the  deterioration  of  the  UJ3. 
merchant  marine. 

If  his  positive  proposals  of  these  years 
had  been  adopted  or  even  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  administration  we 
might  have  averted  the  present  serious 
problem. 

One  of  the  main  points  Congressman 
Pelly  has  made  is  the  need  for  a  real 
policy  for  the  upgrading  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  He  stated  this  need  ef- 
fectively in  remarks  delivered  yesterday 
here  in  Washington  before  the  maritime 
trades  department  seminar. 

I  include  the  text  of  his  remarks  here 
and  trust  they  will  be  given  the  attention 
they  deserve: 
Remarks  or  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pellt,  Rkfke- 

sentative  or  washington,  member  or  the 

Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Fisheries,  April  19,  1967 

The  excellence  of  the  competitive  two- 
party  system  of  government  was  demon- 
strated yesterday.  This  was  when  Members 
of  both  parties  appeared  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  In  bi-partisan  support  of 
legislation  to  provide  authorization  author- 
ity to  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  so  they  can  hold  public 
bearings  on  the  needs  of  the  ailing  American 
Maritime  industry  and  establish  guidelines 
and  point  up  a  program  to  meet  its  needs. 
Nevertheless  a  vlgoroiis  and  vigilant  minority 
assures  against  majority  arm  twisting  and 
placing  Members  under  wraps  to  support  Ad- 
ministration policy  or  lack  of  policy. 

Today,  as  a  member  of  the  Minority  Party, 
I  would  like  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
two-party  system.  I  wish  to  speak  frankly 
on  the  shocking  condition  of  the  American 
maritime  Industry  owing  to  the  dilatory  ac- 
tions of  the  current  Administration. 

I  believe  that  the  record  of  this  Adminis- 
tration will  clearly  show  that  it  has  willfully 
refused  to  Implement  and  to  properly  ad- 
minister the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our 
shipping  laws.  Instead  of  activity,  we  have 
been  subjected  to  Inactivity.  Instead  of 
leadership,  we  have  experienced  an  endless 
series  of  fruitless  studies  which  have  bad 
only  one  end  product — seeds  of  uncertainty 
from  which  to  harvest  further  study.  Like 
Diogenes'  endless  search  for  an  honest  man, 
the  Administration  appears  to  have  become 
stalemated  in  its  own  search  for  consensus. 

It  is  now  approaching  two  and  a  half  years 
since  the  President  said  in  bis  State  of  the 
Union  Message  of  January  1965  that  he 
would  "...  recommend  ...  a  new  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine".  Where,  I  ask.  Is 
this  promised  policy?  As  one  newspaper 
observed  only  last  month: 

"Since  the  first  promise  was  made  by  Presi- 


dent Johnson  of  a  new  maritime  policy,  the 
United  States  has  slipped  from  first  to  sixth 
place  In  size  of  Its  active  fleet;  from  sUth  to 
14th  in  ship  construction.  And  the  number 
of  new  ships  to  fly  the  American  Flag  is  al- 
most negligible." 

What  is  particularly  damning  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's attitude  Is  the  fact  that  we 
have  on  our  statute  books  a  law  which  was 
enacted  to  avoid  this  current  abysmal  con- 
dition of  American  shipping — the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  The  very  first  title  of 
that  Act  states  that  we  shall  have  a  Merchant 
Marine  sufBclent  to  carry  "...  a  substantial 
portion  of  water-borne  export  and  Import 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  .  .  .". 
Former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges  once  stated  "...  I  believe  the  Con- 
gressional declaration  of  (this)  policy 
should  be  Interpreted  to  mean  we  should 
consider  a  50%  objective  as  a  goal  in  deter- 
mining whether  we  have  a  merchant  marine 
sufficient  to  carry  (such)  'a  substantial  por- 
tion .  .  .'  ".  Today  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  carries  slightly  more  than  7%  of  this 
water-borne  commerce. 

The  same  Act  directed  that  this  and  other 
Administrations  should  construct  all  new 
vessels  In  American  yards  In  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Act.  Again.  I  am  sure 
of  no  concerted  effort  by  the  Administration 
In  this  direction.  Rather,  last  year  and  again 
this  year,  its  leading  maritime  spokesmen 
have  been  hinting  at  the  construction  of 
vessels  for  American  registry  In  foreign 
shipyards. 

The  net  result  Is  that  while  the  world 
merchant  fleet  has  Increased  slightly  more 
than  60  ^c  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Amer- 
ican privately-owned  fleet  has  decreased  by 
slightly  more  than  24%.  Today,  the  pri- 
vately-owned American  Merchant  Marine 
consists  of  about  only  900  ships,  and  about 
V*  of  those  are  20  years  or  older.  In  addi- 
tion, only  a  little  more  than  10%  of  these 
900  ships  have  a  speed  of  20  knots  or  more. 

Too  frequently,  we  have  been  deluded  into 
complacency  by  misleading  statistics  such  as 
those  reflecting  that  we  possess  the  largest 
Merchant  Marine  in  the  world.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  "padding"  the  figures  by  In- 
cluding vessels  In  our  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet.  But  even  if  these  ships  are 
included,  the  Implication  is  grossly  mislead- 
ing. Only  last  week  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Acting  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator indicated  that  of  about  1200 
ships  In  the  Reserve  Fleet  almost  45  7e  of 
them  are  candidates  for  the  scrap  pile.  An- 
other 26  7o  are  military  auxiliaries  and  pres- 
ently unavailable  to  the  commercial  indus- 
try. Taking  into  account  some  160  vessels 
that  have  been  reactivated  for  Viet  Nam,  the 
net  result  is  that  we  have  only  200  ships 
remaining  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  In  an  avail- 
able status.  How  many  of  these  200  ships 
could  be  pressed  into  service  is  doubtful.  A 
close  associate  of  mine,  who  is  a  Naval  archi- 
tect ar  ■■  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
Inspec*  dome  of  these  Reserve  Fleet  ships, 
has  advised  that  hull  plates  have  so  deteri- 
orated aa  to  render  their  safe  operation  high- 
ly suspect.  Incldenuily.  I  believe  $358  mil- 
lion, the  amount  the  Administration  pro- 
poses for  Jumbolzlng  these  old  reserve  ships 
is  a  typical  McNamara  mistake.  This  money 
should  go  for  construction  of  new.  fast,  and 
modern  ships. 

What  Is  even  more  alarming  la  to  consider 
the  prospect  of  the  availability  of  Reserve 
Fleet  ships  within  the  time  frame  of  the 
1970's.  Almost  all  of  these  ships  are  now 
over  20  years  of  age.  By  1976,  they  will  be 
from  30  to  35  years  of  age  and  will  be  almost 
totally  obsolete  and  useless.  We  may  also 
find  that  by  the  1970's  the  operational  capa- 
bilities of  Reserve  Fleet  ships  will  be  limited 
to  excursions  between  New  York  City  and 
Staten  Island  as  a  result  of  the  most  liberal 
and  shocking  policies  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration In  taking  old  unused  ferry  and 


passenger  boats  in  exchange  for  ocean-going 
vessels. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  we  appear  to 
have  so  rapidly  forgotten  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. For  example,  in  the  first  180  days  of 
World  War  II.  more  than  500  American  ships 
were  sunk.  By  ccwnparison  with  today's  ac- 
tive fleet,  this  would  mean  better  than  a 
50%  reduction  In  our  operational  shipping 
capability.  It  certainly  leads  one  to  ques- 
tion whether  adequate  consideration  is  being 
given  to  both  the  submarine  and  merchant 
shipping  capabilities  of  our  present  "cold 
war"  competitors. 

What  la  sorely  needed  Is  a  reasonable  and 
adequate  level  of  new  ship  construction.  If 
only  Va  of  1%  of  the  more  than  $130  billion 
budget  were  allocated  to  ship  construction, 
we  probably  could  build  more  than  50  ships 
a  year.  Tet  we  appear  to  be  wedded  to  that 
unlucky  number  of  13  ships  a  year. 

As  an  alternative,  we  have  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  proposing  to  build  his  own  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  the  form  of  Fast  Deploy- 
ment Logistics  ships.  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Boyd,  at  the  same  time,  is  "hinting" 
at  a  so-called  "new"  maritime  program. 
Frankly.  I  can  readily  understand  why  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  was  reported  ill 
and  unable  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  last  week,  since  I  was  a 
little  iU  myself  over  the  inadequacies  of  his 
proposals.  I  now  understand  that  as  an 
added  inducement  to  buy  this  so-called 
"new "  program  there  are  some  reports  that 
the  kitty  is  to  be  sweetened  by  increasing 
proposed  new  ship  construction  to  30  ships 
a  year.  I  would  suggest  that  along  this  line 
someone  in  the  Administration  give  thought 
to  utUlzlng  14  of  the  $2  billion  being  sought 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  subsidize 
100%  the  McNamara  FDL  program.  These 
funds  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  start  us  on 
correcting  our  current  block  obsolescence 
problem. 

What  Is  perhaps  most  ironic,  If  not  pa- 
thetic, about  the  current  condition  of  our 
maritime  industry  is  the  fact  that  our  po- 
sitions have  not  changed  appreciably  In  more 
than  half  a  century.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Shall  We  Give  Up  the  Ship?",  which  was 
carried  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1916,  the  author.  I^.  Herbert  Quick. 
observed: 

"The  administration  says:  'Let  us  author- 
ize the  building  of  naval  auxiliary  vessels 
by  the  Government.'  The  Republicans  say. 
most  of  them,  but  not  all  by  any  means:  "Put 
us  In  power  and  we  will  by  means  of  sub- 
sidles  stimulate  the  building  of  merchant 
vessels  which  will  serve  as  naval  auxiliaries.' " 

This  Is  essentially  what  is  now  at  issue  If 
you  examine  the  underlying  Issues  generated 
by  Secretary  McNamara's  proposal  to  con- 
struct 30  or  more  Fast  Deployment  Logistics 
ships. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  you  pay 
heed  to  the  demonstrated  benefits  of  unity 
and  cohesiveness.  Perhaps  we  would  do  well 
to  emulate  this  national  trait  of  some  of  our 
foreign  competitors  such  as  Japan.  As 
Helen  DeUch  Bentley,  maritime  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  observed  in  her  column  of 
April  10th:  "The  thoughts  of  every  seg- 
ment— steamship  operators,  shipyards,  ship- 
pers, and  workers — are  aimed  toward  one 
goal — to  help  Japan."  Let  us.  too,  unite  to 
help  advance  the  cause  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

We  should  stand  by  our  guns  and  con- 
tinue the  fight  begun  in  the  last  Congress— 

(1)  To  establish  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration;  and 

(2)  To  vest  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  its 
coimterpart  In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Jurisdiction  over  legislation 
which  would  authorize  approplatlons  for 
Maritime  Administration  programs. 

Above  all,  we  should  thoroughly  examine 
any  and  all  proposals  and  their  possible  im- 
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pact  upon  the  industry.  In  no  event  should 
we  accept  anything  less  than  a  program  of 
50  new  ships  a  year  for  five  years  to  be  con- 
structed In  American  shipyards  by  American 
labor.  The  battle  is  about  to  be  Joined,  and 
the  time  is  now,  to  effectively  prepare  to 
wage  war,  the  outcome  of  which  will  have 
far-reaching  Implications  on  our  futtire 
stature  as  a  maritime  nation.  I  assure  you 
I  will  be  fighting  for  these  obligations. 


Shipping:  Our  Acliille$'  Heel  in  Foreign 
Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20, 1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sad  plight  of  our  merchant  marine 
should  grieve  every  one  of  us.  America 
has  become  a  third-  or  fourth-rate  power 
on  the  shipping  lanes  of  the  world. 

An  effective  voice  of  protest  against 
this  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  Is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  our 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honorable 
William  S.  Mailliard. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  re- 
cent article  by  him  in  the  San  FYanclsco 
Business  magazine: 

Shipping:  Our  Achilles'  Hkel  in  Foreign 
Trade 

(By  Congressman  William  S.  Mailliard) 

Foreign  trade  is  a  significant  and  growing 
factor  m  the  American  economy.  The  United 
States  today  Is  the  largest  trading  nation 
In  the  world,  and  accounts  for  more  than  16 
percent  of  the  world's  Imports  and  exports 
and  six  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  have 
been  exporting  and  importing  an  ever-in- 
creasing porUon  of  our  total  consumable 
merchandise.  The  proportion  of  the  value 
of  general  cargo  to  the  total  value  of  our 
trade  Is  growing.  But.  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  oiir  trade  Is  the  dramatic 
shift  In  its  patterns. 

The  United  States  has  gone  from  a  nation 
with  a  raw  materials  surplus  to  one  vTlth  a 
deficit.  Our  economy  consumes  almost  half 
the  world's  production  of  raw  materials,  and 
of  the  seventy-odd  materials  classified  as 
strategic,  we  are  dependent  upon  overseas 
sources  for  more  than  sixty.  Our  oil  con- 
sumption alone  is  better  than  thirty-five 
percent  of  the  world's  total.  In  recent 
months,  we  have  even  Imported  magnesium — 
a  metal  vital  in  military  aircraft  produc- 
tion— from  Soviet  Russia. 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  United  States' 
foreign  trade  Is  moved  by  ship.  In  1965,  our 
ocean-borne  commerce  alone  was  valued  In 
excess  of  $30  bllUon.  By  1985,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  this  trade  will  have 
doubled  to  about  $60  billion.  Ships  are, 
therefore,  the  hand-maiden  of  trade  now 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Together, 
ships  and  trade  have  played  a  significant  role 
In  the  economic  development  of  our  country. 

Ships  are  the  trade  tools  for  entry  Into 
foreign  markets  disposing  of  the  excess  of 
finished  products  from  our  manufacturing 
complex.  Shipping  also  is  the  artery  through 
which  flows  the  vital  raw  materials  to  feed 
and  nuture  this  same  Industrial  complex. 
Tet  American  shipping  today  is  the  Achilles' 
Heel  of  our  nation's  economy. 

As  American  trade  has  expanded,  the  par- 


ticipation In  that  trade  by  American  shipping 
has.  In  sharp  contrast,  steadily  and  markedly 
declined.  The  sad,  albeit  true,  fact  is  that 
American  flag  shipping  transports  less  than 
eight  percent  of  our  vital  foreign  trade. 
While  our  participation  in  the  carriage  of 
finished  goods  may  be  substantially  better 
than  this  figure  Indicates,  the  preponderance 
of  our  commerce,  especially  vital  raw  mate- 
rials, is  transported  in  ever-increasing  q\ian- 
tltles  aboard  foreign-flag  vessels. 

Our  own  Merchant  Marine  consists  prin- 
cipally of  over-age  vessels.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  our  fleet  consists  of  ships  twenty 
years  or  older  and  teetering  on  the  precipice 
of  competitive  oblivion.  It  is  under  constant 
threat  from  a  fcM'eign -controlled  insurance 
market  of  being  assessed  premium  svir- 
charges — both  for  cargo  and  hull  Insurance — 
because  of  Its  age.  In  the  vital  category  of 
tanker  vessels  alone,  our  fleet  Is  by  far  the 
oldest  among  major  maxltlme  nations  with 
an  average  ship  age  almost  double  that  of 
the  world  fieet.  It  is  a  privately  owned  fieet 
which  is  growing  smaller  each  succeeding 
year  because  of  age  and  resulting  deteriora- 
tion. 

Tet  while  we  are  consistently  losing 
groxmd  In  ship  capability — both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively — other  nations  are  forg- 
ing ahead  to  meet  the  challenge  at  sea  re- 
sulting from  the  Increasing  tempo  of  tech- 
nological change  in  vessels,  and  their  utili- 
zation In  the  product-distribution  flow. 
Only  now  are  we  starting  to  rouse  ourselves 
from  prior  years  of  apathy  and  preoccupa- 
tion with  our  domestic  market  to  look  into 
the  problems  of  International  competition. 
The  situation  Is.  or  should  be,  alarming  to 
all  our  citizens,  especially  to  those  depend- 
ent upon  trade  for  their  livelihood  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come. 

We  are  today  in  a  position  of  almost  total 
dependence  upon  foreign-flag  shipping.  Any 
serious  dislocation  In  the  availability  of  for- 
eign-flag shipping  cannot  help  but  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  ability  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade,  with  serious  ramlflcations 
falling  upon  the  American  economy.  It  has 
happened  in  the  past;  It  can  happen  In  the 
future. 

We  have  turned  our  backs  upon  the  fore- 
wamlngs  by  such  leading  statesmen  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  once  observed  that: 
"The  marketing  of  our  products  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  nation  which  has  possessed 
itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying 
them;  and  our  policy  may  be  Influenced  by 
those  who  command  o\ir  commerce.  .  .  ." 

This  ominous  warning  is  doubly  signifi- 
cant today.  We  are  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  on  foreign  shipping  capability  to 
market  our  production.  But,  also  more  Im- 
portantly, we  have  placed  even  greater  reli- 
ance upon  foreign  ships  to  supply  the  ma- 
chinery of  that  production  with  necessary 
raw  materials. 

The  noted  English  economist,  John  May- 
nard  Keynes,  wrote  that:  "War  has  several 
causes.  Dictators  and  others  such  .  .  .  find 
It  easy  to  work  on  the  natural  bellicosity  of 
their  peoples  but,  over  and  above  this  .  .  . 
are  the  economic  causes  of  war,  namely,  the 
pressure  of  population  and  the  competitive 
struggle  for  markets.  It  Is  the  second  factor, 
which  probably  played  a  predominant  part 
In  the  19th  century,  and  might  again.  .  .  ." 

The  validity  of  this  observation  and  the 
forewarning  of  Jefferson  has  not  been  lost 
upon  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. 

The  Russians  presently  are  bending  every 
effort  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  a  major  mari- 
time power.  Its  ships  are  of  modern  design 
and  of  recent  construction.  About  one-half 
of  its  merchant  ships  are  under  five  years  of 
age.  The  preponderance  of  its  fleet  Is  less 
than  ten  years  old.  These  ships  are  now  and 
wlU  be  In  the  future  playing  a  vital  role  In 
the  extension  of  Russian  Influence  around 
the  globe. 


As  noted  In  the  recently  published  study 
by  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  University 
of  Washington,  entitled,  "A  1966  Survey  of 
Russian  Merchant  Shipping":  "The  economic 
development  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Socialist  states,  and  the  growing  role 
they  play  In  International  economic  relations 
are  creating  a  new  alignment  of  forces  In 
world  trade.  At  a  time  when  our  own  mer- 
chant fleet  Is  shrinking  and  ships  placed 
under  'flags  of  convenience'  are  drifting  to- 
ward registries  of  European  countries,  the 
appearance  of  .  .  .  Russian  ships  increas- 
ingly darkens  an  already  somber  picture." 

In  his  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress  of 
January  26,  1967,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  noted,  concerning  trade,  that:  "We 
should  have  the  ability  to  adopt  our  policies 
to  whatever  political  circumstances  or  com- 
mercial opportunities  may  present  them- 
selves." 

The  adaptation  of  policies  alone,  however, 
will  be  of  little  avail  to  take  advantage  of 
trade  opportunities  If  we  lack  the  tools  of 
trade — fast,  modem  merchant  ships.  It  Is 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  lack  of  these 
requisite  tools  of  trade — ships — which  con- 
stitutes our  Achilles'  Heel  In  foreign  trade. 

The  present  condition  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  borders  upon  being  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Tet,  American  foreign  trade 
shipping  relies  upon  the  federal  government 
for  survival.  Therefore  It  behooves  the  Pres- 
ident to  replace  words  with  deeds  and  move 
to  bring  about  a  much -needed  and  long- 
overdue  revltallzatlon  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  American  shipping  once  as- 
sumed a  vital  role  In  oxir  foreign  trade.  It 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
again  In  the  future. 


Qoeen  City  Area  on  the  Move 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20. 1967 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  22.  1967,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will 
take  a  giant  step  into  the  future.  A 
colorful  parade  will  celebrate  the  open- 
ing of  the  Queen  City's  new  underground 
parking  faciUty.  But  the  parade  marks 
much  more  than  the  opening  of  a  ga- 
rage. It  signifies  Cinciimati's  first  step 
into  the  future — the  Queen  City  has  truly 
become  an  "area  on  the  move." 

When  the  new  underground  garage 
was  first  discussed,  there  were  those  who 
doubted  whether  it  would  ever  material- 
ize. On  Saturday  they  can  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  "believers."  What  was 
once  a  dream  has  become  a  reality  and 
can  stand  as  a  symbol  for  other  ambi- 
tious projects. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  done. 
But  Cincinnati's  redevelopment  program 
will  succeed  because  the  Queen  City  is 
fortunate  to  have  dedicated,  determined 
leaders  who  understand  the  necessity 
of  rebuilding  a  city  to  prepare  for  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow.  In  housing,  ur- 
ban renewal,  transportation,  education, 
recreational  facilities,  and  other  areas 
there  are  programs  underway,  planned, 
and  desired.  If  Saturday's  area-on-the- 
move  parade  means  anything.  It  means 
that  the  Job  will  be  done. 
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QaestioBnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  KXNTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  20. 1967 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently sent  somewhere  between  75,000 
and  80,000  questionnaires  to  residents  of 
the  Foiirth  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky.  The  response  wtis  gratify- 
ing— I  have  received  returns  in  excess  of 
10  percent  and  returns  continue  to  trickle 
In  dally.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
responses : 

1.  WbAt  would  you  do  about  the  war  In 
VletnAm? 

(a)  continue  our  present  course  of 
only  bombing  selected  military 
targets:  or 

Percent 
Yes S 

No  reply 77 

(b)  Mount  a  strategically  sound 
effort  for  military  victory,  as 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  or 

Tea 78 

No 4 

No  reply 18 

(c)  hold  key  poeltions  and  try  to 
negotiate  a  settlement;  or 

Yes 10 

No 13 

No  reply 77 

(d)  withdraw   as  soon   as   possible 

Yee 11 

No 13 

No  reply 76 

a.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest for  an  Increase  In  Income  tax 
through  a  6%  surcharge  to  finance 
Great  Society  Programs  In  addition 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

Yea 6 

No 93 

No  reply 2 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  plan  whereby  a  sub- 

stantial portion  of  Federal  taxes 
would  be  returned  to  the  States  with 
no  strings  attached? 

Yes 65 

No 31 

No  reply 4 

4.  Increases  are  planned  for  Social  Se- 

curity benefits  as  well  as  a  raise  in 
Social  Security  taxes.  Should  Con- 
gress (a)  raise  benefits  so  as  to  only 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  living;  or 

Yes 68 

No  - 11 

No  reply 21 

(b)   grant  a  flat  raise  of  approxi- 
mately 20%? 

Yes 18 

No 26 

No  reply 66 

6,  Do  you  favor  raising  the  amount  re- 
tired workers  may  earn  without  los- 
ing Social  Security  benefits? 

Yes 80 

No _ 17 

No  reply 8 

6.  Do  you  favor  federal  regulation  of 
the  right  to  buy  or  own  a  gun? 


93 
5 


4 
95 


Percent 

Yes 41 

No 67 

No  reply 2 

7.  Would  you  favor  wiretapping  under 

court  control  in  cases  involving  the 

secxirlty  of  the  Nation? 

Yes 87 

No 10 

No  reply 3 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  law  making  It  a  Federal 

crime  to  cross  a  state  line  for  the 
purpose  of  Inciting  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance? 

Yes 

No  . 

No  reply 1 

9.  Do   you    favor    cross-city    busing    of 

school    children    to    correct    racial 

imbalance? 

Yes 

No 

No  reply 1 

10.  Would  you  vote  for  the  President's 

proposed  increase  In  postal  rates  to 

reduce  the  Post  Office  deficit? 

Yes 46 

No .„ 61 

No  reply 3 

11.  Where  industrial  plants  install  antl- 

alr   and   water  pollution   facilltiee. 

would  you  aj^pove  granting  them  a 

tax  credit  as  an  offset  against  the 

cost  thereof? 

Yes 6S 

No 80 

No  reply 5 

12.  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with 

the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist bloc  oountriee? 

Tes 26 

No _. _ 08 

No  reply g 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  sale  of  wheat  and 

other    commodltlea    to    Russia    or 

other  Communist  ootintrles? 

Yes 28 

No 88 

No  reply g 

14.  Should    Congress    enact    legislation 

outlawing  strikes  against  the  Oov- 
ernment? 

Yes _. M 

No .„ 80 

No  reply e 

15.  Should  Congress  appropriate  money 

for  rent  subsidies? 

Yes , 8 

No 92 

No  reply 5 

The  number  of  people  who  responded 
with  additional  comments  far  exceeded 
my  expectation.  The  people  generally 
seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 


ered,  It  must  honestly  be  said  that  the 
thinking  is  probably  not  as  conclusive  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  the  "yes"  and 
"no"  answers  might  indicate. 

Question  No.  10  involving  postal  rates 
drew  as  many  comments  as  did  the  Viet- 
nam question  and  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse was  to  the  effect  that  flrst-class 
mail  should  not  be  increased  until  other 
classes  pay  their  own  way.  Many  peo- 
ple, for  instance,  would  check  "no"  and 
then  comment  "raise  third-  and  fourth - 
class  mail  only" — while  others  might 
check  "yes"  and  comment  "but  not  on 
first-class  mall."  While  the  "yes"  and 
"no"  answers  here  appear  to  be  fairly 
close,  a  reading  of  the  comments  leaves 
no  doubt  but  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  people  do  expect  a  more  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  classes  other  than 
first-class  mail. 

No  question  appeared  in  regard  to  the 
seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  since 
that  matter  had  been  voted  on  in  the 
House  prior  to  my  questionnaire  reach- 
ing my  people.  His  participation  in  the 
special  election  did  precipitate  a  vast 
number  of  comments  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  substantial 
change  of  circumstance  shown — and 
they  do  not  believe  Mr.  Powell  should 
be  seated. 

On  the  other  questions.  I  would  say 
that  the  "yes"  and  "no"  responses  are 
consistent  with  the  comments. 
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Annirertary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Uprising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  mrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  20. 1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  years 
ago.  on  April  19.  1943.  the  Jewish  people 
Imprisoned  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  by  the 
Nazi  regime  gallantly  and  desperately 
chose  to  resist  their  oppressors  in  a  final 
struggle  against  overwhelming  odds. 

For  the  40,000  Jews  remaining  in  the 
ghetto  by  April  of  1943,  spring  Was  a  time 
of  death.  However,  death  was  not  a 
foreign  concept  to  them.  They  were  the 
survivors  of  some  400,000  people  who,  be- 
cause of  their  religious  preference,  had 
matters  of  Vietnam,  the  seating  of  Adam  *»^"  forcefully  herded  together  by  the 
Clayton  Powell  and  postal  rates  than  Nazis  in  1940  into  an  area  of  100  square 
with  perhaps  any  of  the  other  matters  ^^^y  blocks,  separated  from  the  "Aryan" 
now  facing  the  Nation.  Warsaw  by  guarded  brick  walls  100  feet 

Question  No.  1  dealing  with  Vietnam  ^^^^  topped  with  barbed  wire.  They 
is  rather  decisive.  Most  people  checked  ^^^  *^°  ^^^^  fellow  worshippers  die 
only  one  of  the  four  possibilities  as  can     ^'°"^  starvation  and  disease.    Even  so, 


be  seen  by  the  return  and  they  conclu- 
sively indicate  that  they  believe  this 
country  can  accomplish  and  should  ac- 
complish a  military  victory  immediately. 
Question  No.  3,  which  deals  with  the 
return  of  a  substantial  portion  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  to  the  States,  shows  a  margin 
of  approximately  2  to  1  In  favor  of  such 
a  proposition.  However,  when  all  of  the 
comments  and  reservations  are  consld- 


the  bulk  of  them  had  been  carted  off  In 
freight  trains  to  be  resettled  in  "labor 
camps,"  as  the  cunning  Nazis  phrased  it. 
What  really  awaited  them  was  the  gas 
chambers  of  Trebllnka  and  other  exter- 
mination camps. 

As  murders  and  demands  for  deportees 
Increased,  and  as  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  labor  certificates  and 
wealth   diminished,   tension   intensified 


among  the  ghetto  inhabitants.  Hope 
and  passive  resistance  were  no  longer 
relevant  or  effective.  A  decree  had  been 
handed  down  from  Himmler:  the  War- 
saw ghetto  was  to  be  made  "Judenrein" — 
purged  of  Jews. 

At  this  point  Jews  of  all  ages,  back- 
grounds, and  ideological  persuasions 
united  to  form  the  Jewish  fighter  orga- 
nization— ZOB.  Resolving  to  resist  the 
enemy  to  the  end,  this  underground 
group  set  Itself  to  the  task  of  smuggling 
arms  into  the  ghetto,  eliminating  all 
Jews  who  collaborated  with  the  Nazis, 
building  an  underground  labyrinth  of 
shelters  and  bunkers,  and  generally  pre- 
paring themselves  for  confrontation  with 
the  Nazis. 

The  first  active  resistance  occurred  on 
January  18,  1943,  when  the  SS  troops 
entered  the  ghetto  to  effect  the  final  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews.  To  their  sur- 
prise, they  were  met  by  armed  ZOB  de- 
fenders. After  3  days  of  fighting,  the 
Nazi  forces  retreated,  leaving  behind 
several  dozen  dead. 

The  January  resistance  was  only  a  pre- 
view of  what  was  to  come.  Realizing 
that  the  Nazis  would  return  in  greater 
numbers  and  in  more  savage  fashion,  the 
ZOB  improved  its  organization  and 
training  while  continuing  to  smuggle  and 
manufacture  weapons. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  was 
sparked  by  renewed  demands  for  thou- 
sands of  Jews  for  deportation.  On  April 
19,  armed  German  forces  surrounded 
the  ghetto  and  marched  in  to  crush  the 
last  inhabitants.  Again  they  were  sur- 
prised, for  now  every  Jew  within  the 
walls  was  determined  to  resist  so  long  as 
a  spark  of  life  remained  in  him. 

The  ZOB  fought  the  Nazis  openly  imtll 
April  23.  Then  the  modem  artillery 
and  reinforced  troops  of  the  Nazis  began 
to  drive  the  hungry  and  exhausted  Jews 
underground.  Their  homemade  weapons 
were  becoming  less  effective,  forcing 
them  to  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare  and 
to  fight  from  subterranean  positions. 
These  tactics  did  not  last  long.  The 
Nazis,  eager  to  complete  the  liquidation, 
began  to  bomb  and  bum  every  house  and 
undergound  shelter.  Thousands  of  Jews 
died  as  their  homes  and  bunkers  became 
infernos.  Those  who  did  not  suffocate 
or  burn  to  death  were  shot  as  they  at- 
tempted to  escape. 

The  fighting  lasted  for  44  days.  For 
the  Jews,  the  uprising  was  clearly  suici- 
dal. Less  than  a  handful  escaped.  Yet 
they  had  anticipated  and  accepted  their 
doom.  Thus  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  will  always  be  remembered  as 
heroes.  They  dared  to  be  the  first  sub- 
jected people  to  resist  the  bestial  Nazis 
openly;  and  they  inspired  subsequent 
defiance  by  others. 

In  recalling  the  fate  of  these  brave 
victims,  perhaps  we  may  prevent  any 
atrocity  of  this  type  from  ever  occurring 
again. 


Student  Drivers  Excellent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20, 1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  my 
five  children  attend  public  schools  in 
South  Carolina  and  ride  to  school  on 
buses  driven  by  student  drivers.  Part 
of  each  year  they  also  attend  school  in 
Virginia  in  an  area  where  they  ride  to 
school  on  buses  driven  by  older  drivers. 
It  is  our  observation  that  the  student 
drivers  are  very  alert,  responsible  and  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  older 
drivers. 

In  South  Carolina  the  safety  record  of 
student  drivers  has  been  excellent.  Not 
one  child  has  been  lost  while  riding  a 
bus  since  1953.  This  is  an  outstanding 
record  and  a  tribute  to  the  student 
drivers  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  ex- 
tremely hopeful  that  Secretary  Wirtz 
will  remove  the  driving  of  school  buses 
from  the  classification  of  "hazardous  oc- 
cupation," and  will  permit  our  student 
drivers  to  continue. 

I  am  writing  Secretary  Wirtz  today. 
A  copy  of  my  letter  Is  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNnxn  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  ApHl  20, 1967. 
Hon.  WnxARo  WiKTz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  driving  of  school  buses  has  been 
classified  as  a  "hazardous  occupation".  This 
classification  would  preclude  the  driving  of 
school  buses  by  high  school  students  under 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

Mr.  Secretary,  all  of  my  five  children  attend 
the  public  schools  in  South  Carolina  and 
ride  to  school  on  buses  driven  by  student 
drivers.  Part  of  each  year  they  also  attend 
school  in  Virginia  in  an  area  where  they  ride 
to  school  on  buses  driven  by  older  drivers. 
It  is  our  observation  that  the  student  drivers 
are  very  alert  and  responsible,  and  are  the 
equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  the  older 
drivers. 

Allowing  students  aged  eighteen  and  un- 
der to  drive  school  buses  has  effected  great 
savings  to  the  states  which  utilize  their 
services,  while  at  the  same  time,  has  provided 
much  needed  compensation  for  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  letter  is  to  urge  that 
the  driving  of  school  buses  should  not  be 
defined  as  a  "hazardous  occupation".  It  Is 
my  belief  that  student  bus  drivers  make  a 
contribution  to  our  education  program  that 
must  not  be  overlooked. 
Sincerely. 

Wm.  Jennings  Brtan  Dorn, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
amend  the  law  so  as  to  permit  high 
school  students  imder  the  age  of  18  to 
drive  school  buses: 


A   CONCXTRRENT   RsSOLTTTION   Or  THE   GENERAL 

Assembly  or  South  Carolina  Memorial- 
izing Congress  To  Amend  the  Law  so  as  To 
Permit  High  School  Students  Under  the 
Age  or  Eighteen  To  Drive  School  Buses 
Whereas,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Wlllard  Wirtz,  has  defined  the  driving 
of  school  buses  as  a  hazardous  occupation, 
thereby  establishing  as  an  unlawful  act  the 
driving  of  school  buses  by  high  school  stu- 
dents under  the  age  of  eighteen;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
presently  using  high  school  students,  some 
of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  as 
drivers  of  school  buses  and  they  have  proved 
to  be  safe  and  responsible  drivers  who  have 
effected  savings  for  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina while  at  the  same  time  receiving  needed 
compensation  for  their  services;   and 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  .that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  the  words  "hazardous  occupation" 
or  otherwise  amend  the  law  of  the  land  so  as 
to  permit  high  school  students  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  who  are  capable  of  safe  and 
responsible  driving  to  be  occupied  as  drivers 
of  school  buses.    Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  amend  the  law  by 
defining  "hazardous  occupation"  so  as  to  ex- 
clude school  bus  driving  or  otherwise  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  permit  high  school  students 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  are  capable 
of  safe  and  responsible  driving  to  be  occupied 
as  school  bus  drivers. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  two  United  States 
Senators  from  South  Carolina,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  this  State,  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
March  3l8t,  1967. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 
Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


Support  Our  Serricemen  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20, 1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  designation  of 
the  week  of  May  29  through  June  4  as 
"Support  Our  Servicemen  Week."  It  is 
indeed  appropriate  that  this  1  week 
be  set  aside,  clearly  Identified,  as  a  time 
for  giving  proper  recognition  to  the 
more  than  SVa  million  men  and  women 
who  defend  our  Nation  throughout  the 
world.  The  sacrifices  that  these  indi- 
viduals are  making,  the  hardships  they 
bear,  and  the  difficult  assignments  they 
face  must  not  go  uimoticed. 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  21, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  tjie  President 
Dro  tempore. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  our  spirits,  we  turn  to  Thee 
for  refuge  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of 
the  world  about  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  fair  memories 


and  living  hopes — our  times  are  In  Ttoy 
hands.    O  Lord,  we  would  h«ve  it  so. 

We  do  not  ask  to  see  life's  distant 
scenes — one  step  enough  for  us.  Enough 
for  us  the  blessed  assurance  that  Thou 
art  the  love  that  will  not  let  us  go. 

Thou  art  the  love  that  never  forget*. 
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the  light  that  never  fails,  and  the  life 
that  never  ends. 

Hear  Thou  our  prayer  as  out  of  the 
depths  we  cry,  as  we  climb  the  world's 
great  altar  stairs  which  slope  through 
darkness  up  to  Thee — and  in  dangerous 
days  may  we  still  be  able  to  utter  in  glad 
and  grateful  confidence,  "Though  an 
host  should  encamp  against  me,  my 
heart  shall  not  fear." 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation; 
the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid? 

We  thank  Thee  for  human  kindness, 
for  hope  that  shines  undimmed,  for  faith 
that  is  dauntless,  and  for  all  the  qualities 
of  high  personality  that  caimot  be 
bought. 

Let  Thy  beauty,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us, 
that  our  spirits  may  be  radiant  as  in  Thy 
strength  we  face  the  perplexities  of  these 
troubled  days. 

So  may  Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy 
will  be  done  in  all  the  earth. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday.  April  20,  1967,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  hla 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EXTENSION  AND 
CONTINUING  mDCATTON— MES- 
SAGE     PROM     THE      PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanjrlng  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  LJabor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education. 

As  this  report  points  out,  extension 
and  continuing  education — once  the  ne- 
glected stepchild  in  the  American  educa- 
tional system — has  now  become  a  vital 
part  of  that  system.  Benefiting  25  mil- 
lion citizens  each  year,  continuing  edu- 
cation is  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of 
America's  adult  population.  It  recog- 
nizes that  education  is  a  continuing 
process  that  does  not  end  when  the  stu- 
dent leaves  the  classroom. 

The  Federal  role  in  supporting  con- 
tinuing education  began  more  than  a 
century  ago.  As  our  society  evolved  and 
became  more  complex,  the  Federal  effort 
intensified.  Today,  through  federally 
supported  programs,  we  can  cite  these 
examples  of  progress: 

American  adults,  denied  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  learn  when  they  were  yoimg, 
are  being  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  poor  and  the  xmemployed.  through 
special  education  tmd  training,  are  be- 


ing given  a  chance  to  stand  on  their  own 
two  feet. 

Scientists,  engineers,  doctors,  dentists, 
and  teachers  are  improving  their  skills 
and  keeping  up  with  the  latest  techno- 
logical advances. 

Employees  at  all  levels  of  government 
are  being  trained  to  serve  the  public 
better. 

These  extensive  efforts  are  comple- 
mented by  our  recent  efforts  under  title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  bring  colleges  and  imlversltles  into 
local  communities  to  conduct  seminars 
and  other  programs  on  issues  of  great 
concern.  Under  this  program  we  are 
focusing  the  intellectual  resources  and 
research  facilities  of  higher  education  on 
problems  affecting  the  daily  lives  of  every 
citizen — from  health  and  housing  to 
transportation  and  recreation. 

In  its  first  year  alone,  the  program 
reached  every  State  in  the  Nation,  with 
300  colleges  and  universities  participat- 
ing. In  fiscal  1968,  this  number  will  al- 
most double. 

The  attached  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Coiuicil  on  Extension  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  details  much  of  this 
progress  and  recommends  a  number  of 
steps  to  strengthen  continuing  educa- 
tion in  America. 

After  consultation  with  the  Council,  the 
administration  developed  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress  legislation  to  improve 
our  continuing  education  programs  un- 
der title  I  by: 

Extending  the  program  for  another  5 
years. 

Elnabling  smaller  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  continue  to  participate. 

Providing  additional  funds  for  experi- 
mental projects. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  21, 1967. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  270)  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5786)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  nickel  from  the 
national  stockpile,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (Hit.  5786)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


LIMITAIION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Btro  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  state- 


ments during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Jonathan  Davis. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  and  withdrawing 
the  non:iination  of  Anne  C.  Freeman,  to 
be  postmaster  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  stete  the  nomination. 


FARM     CREDIT     ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jonathan  Davis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  Without  objection, 
the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  WITH  BRAZIL  FOR 
THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  DOUBLE  TAX- 
ATION—REMOVAL OF  INJUNC- 
nON  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  in  executive  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  J, 
90th  Congress,  first  session,  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  United  States  of  Brazil  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  March  13,  1967,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  conven- 
tion, together  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  convention  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
President's  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  March  13,  1967. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  respect  to  the  con- 
vention and  the  copies  of  letters  enclosed 
therewith. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  convention 
is  the  same  as  that  of  income  tax  con- 
ventions now  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  numerous  other  countries; 
namely,  to  eliminate  as  far  as  practicable 
double  taxation  resulting  from  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  same  item  or  items  of  income 
by  both  countries  and  to  establish  pro- 
cedmes  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  income  taxes.  Many  of 
its  provisions  are  identical  in  substance 
if  not  in  form  to  provisions  in  existing 
conventions.  It  contains,  however,  cer- 
tain provisions  that  have  no  counter- 
parts in  tax  conventions  of  this  country 
presently  in  force.  Those  provisions, 
designed  to  facilitate  trade  and  invest- 
ment, have  been  formulated  particularly 
for  Inclusion  in  Income  tax  conventions 
with  developing  countries.  Of  particu- 
lar importance  in  this  respect  are  the 
provisions  in  article  7  relating  to  invest- 
ment credit,  the  puiT>ose  and  effect  of 
which  are  explained  at  some  length  in 
the  enclosed  report.  In  brief,  a  resident 
or  corporation  of  the  United  States  own- 
ing at  least  25  percent  of  the  voting 
power  of  an  eligible  corporation  making 
investments  in  machinery  and  equipment 
in  Breizil  would  be  allowed  a  credit 
against  U.S.  taxes  otherwise  due  equal  to 
7  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  machinery 
and  equipment,  as  specified,  placed  in 
service  during  the  taxable  year. 

As  customary  in  income  tax  conven- 
tions, the  convention  with  Brazil  contains 
provisions  relating  to  exemptions  or 
credits  with  respect  to  taxes  on  various 
types  of  income,  including  commercial 
and  industrial  profits,  dividends,  inter- 
est, royalties,  income  from  real  property, 
compensation  for  per^nal  services,  re- 
muneration received  by  teachers,  remit- 
tances or  certain  other  payments  to  stu- 
dents and  trainees,  and  governmental 
salaries,  wages,  pensions,  annuities,  or 
similar  benefits.  The  convention  also 
contains  customary  provisions  regarding 
cooperation  between  the  officials  of  the 
two  countries  for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  for  limited  assistance  in  col- 
lection. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
convention  with  Brazil. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  Aprij  21, 1967. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
glna,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  has  met  in  Santa  Fe. 
The  State  house  of  representatives  has 
adopted  a  memorial  protesting  expan- 
sion of  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  bombing 
range  in  Roosevelt  County. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

MCMORIAL 

A  memorial  protesting  expansion  of  Cannon 
Air  Force  Base  bombing  range  in  Roosevelt 
County 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Air  Force  pro- 
poses to  expand  Its  existing  bombing  range 
In  Roosevelt  County  of  this  state  to  encom- 
pass some  20,720  acres  of  deeded  land;  and 

Whereas,  the  existing  bombing  range  now 
consists  of  5,600  acres  of  deeded  land  and  the 
proposed  expansion  would  take  In  another 
15,120  acres  of  deeded  land;  and 

Whereas,  approximately  6,000  acres  of  this 
land  Is  Irrigable  farm  and  ranch  land  Im- 
portant to  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
state  because  of  the  general  scarcity  of  such 
Irrigable  land;  and 

Whereas,  such  purchase  will  not  only  prove 
a  hardship  to  the  farm  families  now  living 
on  such  land,  regarding  their  relocation  and 
possibly  their  readjustment  In  other  voca- 
tions, but  will  also  remove  such  land  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  the  coimty;  and 

Whereas,  among  the  vast  holdings  of  land 
by  the  federal  government  In  New  Mexico 
there  are  many  thousands  of  non-productive, 
non-lrrlgable  acres  vrtthln  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  flying  distance  which  might  prove 
more  suitable  for  bombing  purposes; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force  be  urgently  and  respectfully 
requested  to  halt  the  further  expansion  of 
the  Cannon  Air  Force  Bombing  Range  In 
Roosevelt  County  at  the  expense  of  produc- 
tive deeded  farm  land;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  New 
Mexico  Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the 
Honorable  Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
Air  P^rce. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol.  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Pe. 

[SEAL]  Bkucb  Kmo, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

P^RMESTUnc  D.   EVAMS, 

Secretary  of  State. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  has  met  in  Santa  Fe. 
The  State  Senate  of  New  Mexico  has 
adopted  a  memorial  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
draft  laws  to  allow  a  more  equitable 
selection  from  disadvantaged  minority 
groups. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

Senate    Mxmobial   28 
A  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  amend  the  draft  laws  to 

allow  a  more  equitable  selection  from  dis- 
advantaged minority  groups 

Whereas,  the  nunorlty  groups  in  the  state 
of  New  Mexico  have  been  economically  and 
educationally  deprived  and  few  of  the  young 
men  In  these  groups  can  afford  to  attend  col- 
lege; and 

Whereas,  without  a  college  deferment  from 
the  draft,  these  young  men  are  Inducted 
Into  the  armed  forces,  or  to  avoid  the  draft, 
volunteer  for  other  branches  of  the  armed 
forces;  and 

Whereas,  New  Mexico's  largest  minority 
group  consists  of  Americans  of  Spanish  de- 
scent and  constitutes  some  twenty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  approximately  sixty-nine  percent 
of  all  Inductees  from  New  Mexico  are  of 
Spanish  extraction;  and 

Whereas,  of  fifty-eight  New  Mexicans  klUed 
In  Vietnam  during  1966,  twenty-five  were 
Americans  of  Spanish  descent;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  apparent  that  persons  with 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  are  more  likely 
to  be  drafted,  which  Is  discriminatory  and 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to 
amend  the  draft  laws  to  allow  a  more  equita- 
ble selection  from  disadvantaged  minority 
groups;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  house  of  representatives,  the 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States 
senate  and  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the 
United  States  congress. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol.  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

[SEAL]  E.  Lee  Francis, 

President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
Juantta  Pimo, 
Chief  Clerk.  New  Mexico  Senate. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  LEGIS- 
LATURE OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  has  met  In  Santa 
Fe.  The  Stete  house  of  representotives 
has  adopted  a  memorial  requesting  the 
New  Mexico  congressional  delegation  to 
support  any  proiX)sed  legislation  which 
would  return  to  the  Stete  any  portion  of 
Federal  income  taxes  collected  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that 
It  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  as  follows : 

IklEaCORlAI, 

A  Joint  memorial  requesting  the  New  Mexico 
congressional  delegation  to  support  any 
proposed  legislation  which  would  return 
to  the  State  any  portion  of  Federal  Income 
taxes  coUected  by  the  United  States 
Whereas,  the  cost  of  state  government  has 

escalated  tremendously  within  recent  years; 
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WbereaA,  the  greatest  need  for  expendltiires 
Is  In  tb«  areas  of  welfare,  public  health  and 
education,  which  can  best  be  administered 
on  the  local  level;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  pre- 
empted most  Bources  of  tax  revenue;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  proposed  by  many 
members  of  Congress  that  approximately 
ten  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  Income 
tax  collected  be  returned  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments f<»'  their  purposes : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
New  Mexico  congressional  delegation  be 
urged  to  support  any  proposed  legislation 
designed  to  return  a  portion  of  the  federal 
Income  tax  collected  by  the  United  States  to 
the  respective  state  governments;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  each  member  of 
the  New  Mexico  congressional  delegation. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capitol  in  the 
city  of  Sante  Pe. 

BBX7CX  Kino, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
E.  Lex  Pbamcis. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Ebnxsttnx  D.  Evans, 

Secretary  of  State. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TURE  OP  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  has  met  in  Santa  Pe. 
The  State  legislature  has  adopted  a 
memorial  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  protesting  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  lands  from  all  appro- 
priations under  the  public  land  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  11 
A  joint  memorial  relating  to  the  Bureau  of 
I^nd  Management  and  protesting  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  lands  from  all  appropria- 
tions under  the  public  land  laws 
Whereas,  the  bureau  of  land  management 
has   filed   an   application   for  withdrawal   of 
all  public  lands  which  are  valuable  or  pro- 
spectively   valuable    for    geothermal    steam 
from    all    appropriations    under   the   public 
mineral  leasing  laws;  and 

Whereas,  the  bureau  of  land  management 
desires  the  withdrawal  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources.  In- 
cluding geothermal  steam  resources,  and  the 
mineral  and  other  resource  values  in  the 
lands;  and 

Whereas,  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands  Is 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  state  of  New 
Mexico; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  pro- 
test to  the  withdrawal  of  all  public  lands 
which  are  valuable  or  prospectively  valuable 
for  geothermal  steam  from  all  appropriations 
under  the  public  land  laws  is  hereby  made; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  D.C.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20240,  and  to  the  New  Mexico 
delegation  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

laxAL]  E.  Lee  Fhancis, 

President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
Brucx  King, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  NEW 
MEXICO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  has  met  in  Santa  Fe. 
The  State  legislature  has  adc^ted  a 
memorial  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  the  cutback  and 
to  oppose  any  future  reduction  in  New 
Mexico  highway  fund  allocations. 

Mr.  President,  I  stsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  as  follows : 

Memorial 
A  joint  memorial  requesting  the  President  of 

the  United  States  to  restore  the  cutback 

and   to   oppose   any   future   reduction   In 

New  Mexico  highway  fund  allocations 

Whereas,  highway  safety  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  New  Mexico  citizens,  and  official  state 
figures  disclose  that  an  estimated  one  hun- 
dred two  lives  have  been  saved  on  already 
completed  Interstate  highways,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  completion  of  our  Interstate  sys- 
tem in  New  Mexico  will  result  in  one  thou- 
sand eighty  fewer  accidents  and  two  hundred 
fewer  deaths  annually;  and 

Whereas,  large  segments  of  New  Mexico 
have  been  declared  economically  depressed 
areas  with  recent  stetistics  disclosing  that 
gain  in  per  capita  Income  in  our  state  is  the 
lowest  In  the  union,  and  curtailment  or  cut- 
back In  highway  construction  has  already 
resulted  in  the  discharge  of  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees directly  employed  by  the  Industry 
and  its  suppliers  with  consequent  reduced 
anoney  flow,  reduced  tax  revenue  and  a 
chaotic  economic  situation  which  is  certain 
to  result;  and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  New  Mexico  has.  In 
the  ptast,  expended  the  maximum  amount  of 
available  federal  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction and  the  imposition  of  the  proposed 
cut-backs  will  cause  a  sixty-one  percent  re- 
duction of  available  funds  In  the  last  half  of 
1967,  and  moneys  must  be  allotted  for  plan- 
ning and  preliminary  engineering  from  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  percent  thus  leaving 
even  lees  available  for  construction  with  the 
result  that  grave  delays  will  be  encountered 
along  with  the  Inevitable  continued  loss  of 
life  and  limb,  together  with  Increasing  eco- 
nomic depression  for  the  citizens  of  our 
state; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  is  tirged  and  implored 
to  Immediately  restore  the  cut-back  in  our 
New  Mexico  highway  fund  allocations  and 
to  oppose  any  other  future  reductions;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
New  Mexico  congressional  delegation,  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  senate,  and 
to  the  speaker  of  the  United  States  house  of 
representatives. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  Capitol,  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

Bruce  Kino, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
E.  Lee  Francis, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest:  ERNnTiwE    D.    Bvamb, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALF   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Manstielo)  : 

8. 1601.  A  bill  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AiTalrs. 

S.  1602.  A  bill  to  create  a  Northwest  Re- 
gional Services  Corporation  to  provide  a 
central  location  for  various  training  centers 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcal*-  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.   CURTIS: 

8. 1603.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
need  not  have  been  married  to  a  man  for 
any  particular  period  of  time  prior  to  his 
death  in  order  to  qualify  as  his  widow  for 
benefit  purposes  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  drawing  combat  pay  when  he 
died;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LANG- 
LEY  RESEARCH  CENTER  IN  VIR- 
GINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred.  The 
resolution  concerns  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Langley 
Research  Center  In  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  calendar  year  1967  marks  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Langley  Research  Center; 

Whereas  the  Langley  Research  Center  at 
Hampton,  Virginia,  was  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  only  United  States  laboratory 
engaged  in  aeronautical  research; 

Whereas  the  Langley  Research  Center,  then 
a  facility  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautics,  provided  the  basis  for 
revolutionizing  airplane  design; 

Whereas  aeronautical  research  carried  on  at 
the  Langley  Center  led  to  the  development  of 
high  speed  propeller-driven  aircraft  and  the 
development  of  supersonic  transport; 

Whereas  the  Langley  Research  Center  was 
the  birthplace  of  Project  Mercury — the  first 
United  States  manned  space  flight  program; 
and 

Whereas  the  Langley  Research  Center  is 
one  of  the  major  research  faciliUes  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion engaged  In  significant  programs  of  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  including, 
among  others,  Investigations  relating  to  the 
launch  vehicles,  the  safe  return  to  earth  of 
Apollo,  and  landing  sites  on  the  moon:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
is  authorized  to  request  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (1)  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  appropriate  ways  and  means  of  cele- 
brating during  1967  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Langley  Research  Center  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  AeronauUcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  (2)  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  resolution. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONTINUINO 
WORK  IN  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  MANsnELo],  we  are 
today  introducing,  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  department,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Two  matters  have  arisen  resulting  in 
the  need  for  additional  funds.  One  is  the 
work  begun  on  the  Tiber  Dam  of  the 
Lower  Marias  unit  and  the  second  is  the 
initiation  of  work  on  the  transmission 
line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  apprxjpriately 
referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1601)  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  continu- 
ing work  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


GLASGOW  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  GLAS- 
GOW. MONT. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  10  minutes  in  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pnesldent,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Mansfield],  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  legislation  designed 
to  share  with  the  Nation  the  vast  re- 
sources of  a  Montana  defense  facility 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  Glasgow.  Mont. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
has  announced  that  on  June  30,  1968, 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  will  be  closed  as 
a  Department  of  Defense  facility. 

This  base  is  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  modem  in  the  entire  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. It  Is  not  new  in  the  sense  of 
having  "new  tar  paper"  over  old  build- 
ings. In  fact,  the  entire  base  reflects 
modern  design  of  permanent  buildings 
that  are  capable  of  maximum  use  with 
minimum  cost  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pair. 

The  complex  of  the  base  is  a  totally 
self-contained  community  Including 
schools,  church,  housing  for  both  indi- 
viduals and  families,  recreation,  train- 
ing, and  related  resources.  It  could  be 
a  community  of  nearly  10.000.  Because 
of  the  magnitude  of  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base  and  in  view  of  the  many  urgent 
national  needs  that  it  can  serve,  we  are 
offering  this  legislation.  The  faciUty 
is  too  big  for  the  local  community,  the 
county,  or  the  State. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have  In- 
vested   some    $100    miUlon    in    Glas- 


gow Air  Force  Base  and  its  13,500-foot 
rimway  and  associated  aviation  facilities 
and  equipment  and  housing,  schools, 
shops,  hangars,  warehouse,  roads,  water 
system,  and  other  utilities  and  services. 
Replacement  of  these  resources,  all  con- 
structed within  the  past  10  years,  would 
cost  substantially  more  than  ttiat 
amoimt. 

This  Is  not  the  first  military  base  to  be 
closed;  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  In  every 
instance  of  base  closure,  there  has  been 
great  effort  by  local,  county.  State  and 
Federal  leaders.  In  the  case  of  Glasgow 
Air  Force  Base  there  are  some  distinctly 
unique  factors  that  require  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Prom  an  economic  point  of  view,  Mon- 
tana simply  cannot  use  the  huge  base 
effectively.  The  replacement  value  of 
the  base  and  its  various  elements  exceeds 
the  estimated  total  general  fund  Income 
for  the  State  of  Montana  over  the  next 
2  years. 

With  imaginative  and  resourceful 
planning,  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  can 
become  a  valuable  national  asset  Instead 
of  a  local  problem.  Consultation  with 
local,  county,  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tion— industry,  government,  and  educa- 
tional leaders  all  point  to  a  variety  of 
possible  uses  for  the  base.  These  sug- 
gested uses  include — 

A  residential  vocational-technical  high 
school  and  2-year,  postsecondary,  tech- 
nical institute. 

A  national  education  laboratory  and 
demonstration  center  for  testing  and  re- 
searching teaching  methods,  materials 
and  training  aids  In  the  vocational- 
technical  field. 

Adult  education  and  entire  family  re- 
habilitation, education,  and  retraining. 

Training  programs  In  health  profes- 
sions and  related  careers. 

Aviation    training— pilot,     mechanic, 
electronic  technician. 
An  inland  Federal  records  center. 
A  storage  site  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials. 

A  national  training  institute  for  local, 
county,  and  State  officials. 

A  Federal  crime  prevention  training 
center. 
Indian  training  and  employment. 
A    Western    Hemisphere    educational 
center. 
An  air  cargo  center. 
A  foreign  trade  zone. 
A      supersonic      transport      training 
center. 

An  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  re- 
search facility. 

A  transportation  safety  research,  test- 
ing, and  experimentation  center. 

An  industrial  development  complex 
attracting  new  industry. 

Any  or  a  combination  of  some  or  all 
of  these  uses  can  be  accommodated  at 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  is  grow- 
ing recognition  of  urgent  national  needs 
for  training  workers,  young  and  old 
alike,  and  providing  decent  housing  for 
the  less  fortunate,  and  giving  entire 
families  an  opportunity  to  learn  new  and 
marketable  skiUs.  Montana,  with  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
can  make  available  a  resource  that  will 
help  people  throughout  the  country. 


Many  businesses  find  themselves  criti- 
cally short  of  skilled  workers.  Skills  of 
many  workers  have  been  outdated  by 
automation  or  other  technological  de- 
velopments. Relocation  of  industry, 
shifts  in  mau-ket  demands,  and  foreign 
competition  have  further  complicated 
the  labor  market.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
jobs  where  physical  strength  and  im- 
tralned  minds  are  accepted.  Further, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  requiring  perfected  skills  and 
advanced  education.  The  population  of 
older  workers  continues  to  grow,  but  the 
skills  and  experience  they  possess  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  dynamic 
changes  in  job  requirements.  This  bleak 
picture  Is  clouded,  further,  by  the  reali- 
zation that  an  unusually  large  number 
of  untrained  and  inexperienced  young 
adults  will  be  entering  the  work  force 
this  next  decade. 

Every  member  of  our  society  hsis  the 
right  to  live  a  productive,  meaningful, 
and  fulfilling  life.  To  deny  this  right  is 
to  create  and  intensify  the  social  and 
economic  drain  on  the  country.  This 
drain  could  seriously  jeopardize  the  Na- 
tion's growth  and  development  and  stifle 
human  Initiative  where  it  is  needed  most. 
Educational  failure  will  increase  the  cost 
of  unemployment  and  public  welfare  and 
decrease  our  potential  national  economic 
output  by  billions.  Moreover,  such  fail- 
ures deny  the  full  beneflts  of  our  society 
to  all  Its  members,  which  Is  contrary  to 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  of  this  year,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  (government  has  a 
clear  interest  in  imderstanding  what 
factors  make  for  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment In  certain  areas  of  the  country  and 
slow  economic  development  or  bring  even 
stagnation  In  others.  Senator  Mundt 
said: 

The  Government  should  ascertain,  after 
measuring  both  the  costs  and  the  advan- 
tages, what  degree  and  procedures  of  eco- 
nomic and  population  development  would 
be  the  optimum  for  various  areas  of  the 
country — what  would  be  the  most  efficient 
use  of  our  resources. 

On  April  6,  Senator  Mundt  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development.  As  I 
understand  the  concept,  it  appears  to  be 
a  worthwhile  approach  to  a  difficult  and 
important  problem.  In  fact,  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  same  type  of  analysis  that 
leads  to  our  wish  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  <jse  of  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
resources. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  are  basically  con- 
servationists. We  introduce  this  legis- 
lation to  help  make  wise  use  of  our  most 
precious  resource — human  resources. 
We  hope,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  to 
establish  the  Nation  s  flrst  National  Cen- 
ter for  Human  Resources  Development — 
a  comprehensive  occupational  education 
facility.  This  legislation  will  permit  the 
wise  use  of  a  military  base  for  civil  pur- 
poses. It  will  avoid  the  customary  can- 
nlbalization  of  valuable  resources.  It 
will  make  possible  a  combination  of  coop- 
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erative  efforts  of  management  and  oper- 
ations, using  the  best  possible  mixing 
of  resources  of  all  levels  of  government 
with  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

What  we  seek  is  an  experimental  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  one  component  of 
the  Nation's  arsenal  of  destruction.  Can 
the  tools  and  systems  of  destruction  be 
converted  to  goals  and  methods  of  in- 
struction? Should  we  continue  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  and  excess  defense  prop- 
erty in  the  customary  manner,  losing  op- 
portunities to  convert  such  resources  to 
immediate  humanitarian  civilian  needs? 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
an  experiment  in  marshaling  natural 
resources  with  a  combination  of  Gtovern- 
ment  and  private  sector  needs,  services, 
and  management.  Even  critics  of  TVA 
admit  that  it  has  exceeded  expectations 
of  service  to  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  which  we  propose  will 
establish  a  Northwest  Regional  Services 
Corporation,  which  will  make  it  {>ossible 
to  convert  defense  systems,  now  obsolete, 
to  a  much  more  pervasive  war — the  war 
on  Ignorance  and  unemployment.  This 
legislation  will  help  the  Nation  to  com- 
bine the  best  elements  of  the  private 
sector  with  the  public  resources  now 
available.  We  will  be  able  to  serve  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  land. 
We  will  make  wise  use  of  existing  re- 
sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Northwest  Regional  Services  Act  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  recevied  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1602 1  to  create  a  North- 
west Regional  Services  Corporation  to 
provide  a  central  location  for  various 
training  centers  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mansfield), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1602 

Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Northwest  Regional 
Services  Act". 

S»c.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  central  location  for  vario\iB  train- 
ing centers  and  programs  which  will  en- 
hance the  social,  cultural,  and  economic  well- 
being  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  In  particular  the  Northwest  region 
of  the  United  States,  thereby  contributing 
to  the  nation.'.!  Interest  and  improving  and 
strengthening  the  commonweal. 

Sbc.  8.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Northwest 
Regional  Services  Corporaton  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Corporation") . 
The  Corporation  shall  hav^  perpetual  suc- 
cession imless  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Upon  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base.  Glasgow,  Montana,  is  no  longer  needed 
for  military  purposes,  he  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  Corporation  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  property  (real,  personal,  and 
mixed)   of  such  Air  Force  base. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  property 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  establish  plans 


to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Upon  completion  of  such  transfer,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  proceed  to  Implement  such 
plans  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish,  within 
the  area  transferred  to  the  Jxirlsdiction  of 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  4  and 
using  the  faculties  presently  established 
within  such  area  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
following  training  centers  and  programs: 

(1)  a  manpower  development  and  training 
center  for  programs  similar  to  those  author- 
ized by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Program  Act  of  1962,  particularly 
emphasizing  training  which  is  not  finan- 
cially feasible  at  a  local  level  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  training  for  pilota, 
mechanics,  practical  nurses,  medical  tech- 
nicians, and  related  fields; 

(2)  an  industry  training  and  Job  train- 
ing center  for  employable  individuals,  in- 
cluding Indians: 

(3)  a  center  for  training  workers  in  rel- 
evant automatic  data  processing  techniques, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  repair,  in- 
stallation, and  programing; 

(4)  a  senior  citizen  rehabUltation  and 
training  center  designed  to  help  train  and 
orient  older  citizens  for  less  active  work  and 
retirement  activities; 

(5)  a  residential  vocational  technical  In- 
stitution at  the  secondary  and  poet -sec- 
ondary school  level  which  would  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  for  Individuals,  includ- 
ing education  and  training  for  Individuals 
from  the  Canadian  provinces  upon  assess- 
ment of  appropriate  charges. 

(6)  a  center  for  training  adults  to  become 
teaching  aids; 

(7)  a  center  for  training  medical  teams  in 
giving  r\iral  and  emergency  helicopter  and 
airlift  type  medical  services; 

(8)  an  experimental  center  for  educational 
research  on  the  handicapped,  underprivi- 
leged, and  economically  deprived. 

(9)  an  educational  television  instruction 
center  with  special  emphasis  on  developing 
instructional  programs  and  techniques  for 
the  economically  deprived  and  handicapped: 

(10)  a  family  training  center  for  Indians 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  leave  the  reser- 
vation and  who  appear  to  be  able  to  adjust 
to  environmental  change; 

(11)  a  law  enforcement  and  crime  preven- 
tion institute,  Including  research  and  train- 
ing facilities; 

(12)  a  family  rehabilitation  and  retrain- 
ing center  for  alcohcdics  and  narcotic  addicts; 

(13)  an  institute  to  train  local.  State  and 
Federal  officers  and  employees  In  various 
programs  designed  to  Improve  intergovern- 
mental relations  and  programs  administra- 
tion; 

(14)  a  Department  of  Transportation 
safety  research,  testing,  development  and 
standards  center; 

(15)  an  air  and  water  research  and  test- 
ing facility; 

(16)  a  supersonic  transport  and  Instru- 
mented sonic  boom  testing  range; 

(17)  a  Jet  aircraft  noise  abatement  test, 
research  and  standards  development  center, 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Transpwrtatlon.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
aerospace  Industry; 

(18)  an  airport  testing  facility  using  cold 
and  hot  weather  construction  techniques 
and  standards  and  other  programs  using 
available  environmental  factors  to  attain 
national  standards; 

(19)  a  supersonic  transport  training 
center; 

(20)  an  industrial  complex  in  which  pri- 
vate indxistry  shall  be  encouraged  to  locate 
not  only  to  provide  employment  for  persons 
in  the  region  but  also  to  supply  needed  goods 
and  services; 

(21)  an  educational  research  and  demon- 
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stratlon  facility,  eligible  for  grants  under 
section  4  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 
which  would  ^>eclaIiM  In  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  other  resident  edu- 
cation; 

(22)  a  national  center  for  human  re- 
sources development,  including  a  otMnpre- 
henslve  occupational  education  facility:  and 

(23)  any  other  programs  which  are  with- 
in the  purposes  of  any  Federal  law  and  are 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  admin- 
istering such  law. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  into  agreements  with  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  the  training  centers  and  programs 
authorized  by  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  to 
the  extent  particular  Acts  authorize  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  conduct  such 
training  centers  and  programs.  Any  such 
agreement  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  Act  authorizing  the  training  cen- 
ter or  program,  except  that  the  training 
centers  and  programs  tinder  section  5(a)  of 
this  Act  are  to  be  considered  as  additional 
authorizations  without  any  requirement  for 
providing  matching  funds. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  private  individuals,  associations, 
corporations,  foundations  and  other  organi- 
zations, and  Federal,  local  and  State  govern- 
ments to  execute  the  program  provided  for 
In  section  5(a)  (23)  of  thU  Act.  The  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  assess  appropriate 
charges  and  other  costs  for  the  use  of  prop- 
erty or  other  facilities  and  services  provided 
In  carrying  out  such  program. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "board")  consisting  of  three  members 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of  distinguished 
public  service  and  without  regard  to  political 
aRUiation.  In  appointing  the  members  of 
the  board,  the  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  shall  exercise 
all  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
shall  be  five  years  except  that — 

(1)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years;  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  board,  so  long  as  there 
are  two  members  in  office,  shall  not  impair 
the  powers  of  the  board  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation,  and  two  of  the 
members  in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
board. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6311  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

Sec.  7.  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  gen- 
eral manager  who  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Corporation  and  who  shall 
discharge  such  duties  as  the  board  shall 
direct.  The  general  manager  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  he  shall  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors. 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
such  compensation  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  for  0&-18  of  the  General 


Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  manager  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  policies  as  the  board  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  persoimel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  appointments  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  compensation 
shall  be  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  indi- 
vidual so  appointed  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  pre- 
scribed for  G8-17  in  the  General  Schedule  of 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  9.  The  Corporation  shall  have  the 
following  powers: 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal: 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  man- 
ner  of  its  operations,  organization,  and  per- 
sonnel, and  the  performance  of  the  powers 
and  duties  granted  to  or  imposed  upon  it 
by  law; 

(3)  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name,  except  that  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  the  Corporation  from 
the  application  of  sections  617,  647,  and 
2679  of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  to  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  or  decedent's 
estates; 

(5)  to  acquire  by  purchaM,  lease,  con. 
demnation.  or  in  any  other  lawful  manner, 
any  personal  property,  tangible  or  intangible, 
or  any  interest  therein;  to  hold,  maintain, 
use,  and  operate  the  same;  to  provide  serv- 
ices in  connection  therewith,  and  to  charge 
therefor:  and  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  same  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  by  the  board  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  Corporation  and  to  car- 
ry out  the  corporate  purposas,  except  that 
any  disposition  of  personal  property  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended; 

(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  facilities,  and  other  Improve, 
menta,  on  the  property  transferred  to  it 
pursuant  to  section  4,  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  to 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  foregoing; 

(7)  to  accept  gifta  or  donation  of  services 
or  personal  property,  tangible  or  intangible. 
In  aid  of  any  of  the  purposes  at  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(8)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experta  and 
consultanta  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem: 

(9)  to  enter  into  contracta  or  other  ar- 
rangementa.  or  modifications  thereof,  with 
State  and  local  governmente,  any  agency  or 
department  of  the  United  States,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation,  and 
such  contracta  or  other  arrangementa,  or 
modifications  thereof,  may  be  entered  Into 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
S^d  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6); 

(10)  to  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  Ita  obligations  and  expend. 
Itures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment Corporations: 

(11)  to  make  advance,  progress  and  other 
paymente  which  the  board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629); 


(12)  to  execute,  in  accordance  with  Ita  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations,  all  instrumenta 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of 
any  of  ita  powers; 

(13)  to  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by 
the  Corporation  against  other  persons  or 
parties  and  claims  by  other  persons  or  par- 
ties against  the  Corporation;  and 

(14)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation. 

Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  venue  In  civU  ac- 
tions, the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
resident  of  the  Judicial  district  of  Montana. 

Sec.  11.  The  Corporation,  ita  property, 
franchises  and  Income  are  hereby  expressly 
exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner  or 
form  by  any  State,  county,  or  municipality, 
or  any  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  board  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  and  amend  such  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary.  In  the 
Interest  of  safety  or  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  governing  the  protection 
of  property  and  the  conduct  of  p)ersons  on 
any  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  vio- 
lates any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $600  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion appointed  to  protect  life  and  property 
on  any  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  empowered — 

(1)  to  arrest  under  a  warrant  within  the 
llmite  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation 
any  person  accused  of  having  committed  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  against  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  within  such  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(2)  to  arrest  without  a  warrant  any  person 
committing  any  such  offense  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  In  hU  pres- 
ence; and 

(3)  to  arrest  without  a  warrant,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation,  any  person 
he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  has 
committed  a  felony  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  employee  having  the  power  of 
arrest  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  carry  firearms  and  such  other 
weapons  as  the  board  may  direct  or  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

Sec.  14.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Corporation  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SURVIVOR  BENE- 
FITS FOR  WIDOWS  OP  SERVICE- 
MEN Kn.T,Kn  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  liberalize  Its  rules  for  the 
pa>'ment  of  social  security  survivor  bene- 
fits for  widows  of  servicemen  killed  in 
action. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  which  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  woman 
be  married  to  a  man  for  at  least  a  year 
to  qualify  as  his  widow  for  benefit  pur- 
poses if  he  was  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  drawing  combat  pay  when  he 
died. 

The  1-year  rule  has  a  worthwhile  pur- 
pose as  a  general  rule,  but  it  discrimi- 
nates unfairly  against  young  married 
men  who  are  sent  to  Vietnam  to  fight. 

An  example  of  this  was  called  to  my 
attention  recently  by  a  Nebraska  service- 
man who  read  in  a  newspaper  about  the 
case  of  Judy  Hodgkins  of  San  Diego, 


Calif.,  the  widow  of  a  marine  war  hero. 
Her  husband,  Sgt.  Guy  Hodgkins,  was 
killed  while  leading  a  battle  in  Vietnam 
5  days  before  their  first  wedding  anniver- 
sary. 

Senators  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Navy  Cross  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Hodgkins,  but  she  was  denied  sur- 
vivor benefits  because  she  and  Sergeant 
Hodgkins  had  not  been  married  a  year. 

Representative  Bob  Wilson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  introduced  In  the  House  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  I  am  introducing  in 
the  Senate  today.  Representative 
Wilson  has  also  introduced  a  private  bill 
in  the  House  to  make  Mrs.  Hodgkins 
eligible  for  survivor  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1603)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
woman  need  not  have  been  married  to  a 
man  for  any  particular  period  of  time 
prior  to  his  death  in  order  to  qualify  as 
his  widow  for  benefit  purposes  if  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  drawing 
combat  pay  when  he  died,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  DATE  OF 
PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  COPYRIGHT 
REVISION  BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademaiics,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  hearing  on  S.  597, 
announced  for  Thursday,  April  27,  has 
been  rescheduled  for  Friday.  April  28,  in 
room  3302.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
commencing  at  10  ajn. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
otojection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AS  RELATED  TO 
FU'l'UKE  FREEDOM  OF  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  NOT 
WORTH  THE  LIFE  OP  A  SINGLE 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  Is  most  unfortunate  but  true  that  In 
Western  Europe  and  throughout  Asia, 
the  United  States  Is  regarded  as  an  ag- 
gressor nation.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  fine,  young  Americans — half  a  mil- 
lion of  them— are  fighting  a  land  war  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Millions  of  Americans  regard  this  as 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  personal 
war;  a  war  he  apparently  cannot  end:  a 
war  which  we  are  fighting  in  a  little 
country  9,000  miles  distant  from  our 
shores;  a  war  we  are  fighting  alone,  with- 
out allies,  except  for  5C,000  soldiers  from 
the  Republic  of  Korea  whose  presence  in 
Vietnam  was  secured  only  after  our 
President  added  $100  million  per  year  to 
the  foreign  aid  given  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  ROK  forces  were,  of  course, 
transported  to   Vietnam  on  American 
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ships.  These  soldiers  are  paid  and  main- 
tained by  us.  In  addition,  the  same  sort 
of  deal  was  made  by  our  President  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  2,000 
noncombat  Philippine  engrineers  were 
sent  to  Vietnam. 

Students  of  American  history  know 
that  we  termed  as  mercenaries  the  Hes- 
sians who  were  transported  to  America 
on  English  vessels  to  fight  against  the 
colonials  seeking  freedom  from  England. 
Lord  North,  for  King  George  m,  paid  the 
Duke  of  Hesse-Kassel  thousands  of 
pounds  for  the  use  of  thousands  of  his 
soldiers.  In  other  words,  they  were 
bought  and  paid  for  by  King  George  ni 
to  help  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the 
American  colonies.  These  Hessians  were 
termed  mercenaries  by  the  patriots  who 
fought  and  won  our  Revolutionary  War. 
History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself,  and 
its  leesons  are  slowly — tf  ever — learned. 

Vietnam  is  a  small  area,  half  the  size 
of  some  of  our  States.  It  Is  of  no  stra- 
tegic or  economic  Importance  whatsoever 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  was  not  attacked  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  suffered  no  aggression 
from  any  enemy  as  we  did  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. No  Interest  of  our  Nation  has  been 
jeopardized  or  Imperiled  in  southeast 
Asia.  Ihe  late  great  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said  : 

To  claim  tbat  Vietnam  Is  a  bastion  defend- 
ing the  United  States  U  rldlculoua. 

Mr.  President,  my  view  that  Vietnam 
is  not  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  shared  by  many  responsible 
generals  In  our  Armed  Forces.  Gen. 
Matthew  Ridgway,  former  Chief  of  Staff 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  Gen.  James 
Gavin,  who  was  Chief  of  U.S.  Army  Plans 
and  Operations  at  the  time  of  the  French 
military  disaster  at  Dlenbienphu,  have 
publicly  opposed  our  adventure  in  Viet- 
nam. They  have  urged  that  we  cease 
bombing  North  Vietnam  and  withdraw 
our  forces  to  coastal  enclaves.  Both  were 
outstanding  generals  and  men  of  achieve- 
ment in  civilian  as  well  as  military  life. 
Both  have  offered  sound  advice  about 
Vietnam — advice  which  unfortunately 
has  not  been  heeded  by  administration 
officials  or  by  the  present  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  addition,  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup, 
former  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  one  of  our  finest  military 
leaders,  made  some  very  pertinent  re- 
marks on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
last  May  14.  In  that  speech  General 
Shoup  stated  his  position  very  clearly: 

You  reaxJ,  you're  televlaed  to,  youYo 
radioed  to,  you're  preached  to,  that  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  have  our  armed  forces  fight, 
get  killed  and  maimed,  and  Idll  and  malm 
other  human  beings  Including  women  and 
children  because  now  Is  the  time  we  must 
stop  some  kind  of  unwanted  Ideology  from 
creeping  up  on  this  nation.  The  place  we 
chooee  to  do  tills  Is  8000  miles  away  with 
water  In  between.  .  .  . 

Surely  a  decision  to  get  this  nation  into 
the  predicament  we're  in  .  .  .  must  have  been 
based  on  an  all  inclusive  study  by  those  with 
the  greatest  of  clairvoyance.  And  there 
must  have  been  a  time-table  depleting  the 
untenable  position  and  Irreparable  effects 
upon  this  nation  at  the  end  of  6.  10.  15.  60 
years,  else  our  government  could  not  have 
chofen  the  present  course  of  action.  If  such 
an  estimate  of  the  situation  was  not  made, 
our  leaders  have  been  derelict  In  their  duties 


and  responsibilities.  If  It  was  done,  the 
public  Ehould  be  Informed.  I  ask  you,  have 
you  read  or  been  Instructed  about  any  time- 
table of  disaster  for  this  nation  and  her 
world  position  if  we  hadn't  done  and  weren't 
doing  what  we  are  in  South  East  Asia  today? 
I  haven't.  .  .  . 

I  wsint  to  tell  you,  I  don't  think  the  whole 
of  South  East  Asia,  as  related  to  the  present 
and  future  safety  and  freedom  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of 
a  single  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly the  views  of  Gen.  David  Shoup, 
who  Is  certainly  well  informed,  and  who 
arrived  at  these  conclusions  after  a  great 
deal  of  experience  and  thought. 

Let  us  recall  once  more  how  we  became 
so  deeply  involved  in  Vietnam.  In 
reality,  we  are  the  inheritors  of  a  colonial 
war  fought  by  the  French  after  World 
War  n,  seeking  to  continue  their  op- 
pression of  nationals  of  what  is  now 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos. 

France,  from  1946  to  1954,  fought  In 
southeast  Asia  to  reestablish  its  lush  and 
profitable  Indochinese  empire.  Prance, 
in  the  19th  century,  with  modern  weap- 
ons against  bows  and  arrows  and  spears, 
invaded  what  is  now  Vletntim  and  due 
to  modem  technology,  conquered  that 
vast  area  now  called  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  and  es- 
tablished and  maintained  over  the  years 
its  colonial  empire,  enriching  France  by 
oppression  and  robbery  of  the  nationals 
of  southeast  Asia.  French  aggression 
paralleled  the  aggressions  of  the  British 
Empire  and  German  Elmplre  In  China 
and  was  in  the  pattern  of  the  aggression 
and  conquest  of  India  by  the  English. 
Following  9  years  of  struggle  In  which  the 
French  losses  were  severe,  and  culminat- 
ing on  May  7,  1954,  when  Dlenbienphu 
was  ovemm  and  12,000  soldiers  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  and  some  Moroc- 
cans surrendered,  the  French  Govern- 
ment withdrew  all  of  its  forces — more 
than  200,000.  The  French  admitted 
defeat  by  the  forces  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  then  called  Viet  Mlnh  but 
now  termed  Vietcong.  Has  that  nation 
lost  face  by  reason  of  this?    No.  indeed. 

Even  while  Vietnam  was  essentially  a 
French  problem,  the  United  States  sup- 
ported the  French  effort  through  military 
aid.  High  U.S.  officials  at  the  time  even 
urged  that  we  supply  France  with  nu- 
clear weapons  for  use  in  Vietnam.  For- 
tunately. President  Elsenhower,  who  first 
agreed  to  commit  our  airpower  to  com- 
bat to  relieve  Dlenbienphu  and  to  drop 
American  paratroopers,  was  prevailed  on 
by  Anthony  Eden,  who  expressed  shock 
and  horror  over  the  very  thought  of  the 
United  States  committing  its  Armed 
Forces  to  a  Ituid  war  In  southeast  Asia. 
Also,  wiser  counsel  from  congressional 
leaders,  including  Senator  Richard  Rtjs- 
SKLL,  of  Georgia,  presently  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  then  Majority  Leader 
Ljnidon  B.  Johnson,  prevailed. 

Following  that  time,  we  sent  in  military 
advisers;  and  on  the  day  that  President 
Elsenhower  left  office.  January  20,  1961, 
there  were  only  685  military  advisers 
advising  the  forces  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  frequently  fighting  with  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
ugly  civil  war  that  was  raging  there. 


In  1954,  following  the  French  with- 
drawal, our  advisers  who  were  sent  to 
Vietnam  became  the  only  outsiders,  the 
only  n(Mi-Vletnamese  intruders,  in  that 
area.  What  had  formerly  been  the 
PYench  Indochinese  empire  was  divided 
by  the  Geneva  accords  into  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  with  North  Viet- 
nam, a  nationalist  Communist  area,  sep- 
arated temporarily  from  South  Vietnam 
at  the  17th  parallel.  The  Geneva  agree- 
ment specifically  stated  that  this  was  not 
a  boundary  but  was  a  temporary  demar- 
cation line  separating  nationalist  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  from  non-Com- 
munist South  Vietnam.  This  separation 
was  established  at  the  17th  parallel,  with 
a  demilitarized  zone  extending  both 
north  and  south  a  distance  of  6  miles. 

It  was  provided  in  the  Geneva  accords 
that  it  would  be  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  International  Control 
Conimisslon  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Poland,  India,  and  Canada.  The 
late  John  Foster  Dulles,  at  that  time  our 
Secretary  of  State,  approved  the  Geneva 
agreement  but  refused  to  sign  It  for  the 
United  States.  He  also  promised  the 
same  thing  that  the  Geneva  agreement 
specified,  that  elections  would  be  held 
throughout  all  Vietnam  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent and  to  reunify  the  country.  It  was 
repeatedly  stated  that  this  was  a  tempo- 
rary demarcation  line  and  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  national  boundary. 

Our  CIA,  operating  at  Michigan  State 
University  and  elsewhere,  brought  Diem 
from  the  United  States.  He  was  estab- 
lished as  President  of  South  Vietnam. 
He  exercised  dictatorship  powers,  and 
with  his  brother  and  sister-in-law.  Mad- 
am Nhu,  ruled  with  an  Iron  hand.  He 
and  his  brother  were  overthrown  in  a 
coup,  which  Is  quite  the  custom  In  South 
Vietnam.  Then  they  were  murdered,  as 
had  been  himdreds  of  Vietnamese  who 
had  opposed  the  Diem  rule  during  the 
short  period  he  was  in  power,  and  who 
were  arrested  and  then  disappeared. 

Historically,  there  has  never  been  a 
North  Vietnam  and  a  South  Vietnam. 
The  Geneva  agreement  specified  that 
elections  should  be  held  throughout  Viet- 
nam in  1956  in  order  to  reunify  the 
country. 

Following  the  action  of  our  puppet 
President  Diem  in  Saigon,  who  called  off 
the  promised  elections,  civil  Insurrection 
erupted  In  South  Vietnam.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  coimcil  of  ministers  of  the 
Saigon  government,  installed  by  our 
military  advisers  and  CIA,  did  not  permit 
a  fair  election.  The  rulers  ruthlessly 
sought  to  eliminate  opposition  by  Im- 
prisonment, torture,  and  execution.  The 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
whose  president  is  a  Saigon  lawyer,  who 
was  not  and  Is  not  a  Commimlst,  rebelled 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Saigon 
government. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  re- 
ported that  Pentagon  figures  "prepared 
by  the  military  command  in  Saigon  are 
used  by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to 
help  assess  the  war."  It  may  be  surpris- 
ing to  some  but  the  facts  are,  according 
to  this  authentic  report,  that  the  Viet- 
cong strength  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
climbing  steadily.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  our  bombing  has  caused  a  marked 
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reduction  in  the  number  of  men  infiltrat- 
ing from  the  north. 

Last  year  the  Pentagon  estimate  was 
that  239,000  VC  were  fighting  against  the 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam.  The  pres- 
ent strength  of  the  VC  In  South  Vietnam 
is  287,000.  Very  definitely,  infiltration 
from  the  north  has  decreased  in  recent 
months.  Very  definitely,  the  bulk  of  the 
VC  fighting  in  the  Mekong  Delta  were 
bom  and  reared  in  South  Vietnam.  Our 
Defense  Department  has  definitely  stated 
that  infiltration  from  north  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  has  decreased  to  a  very 
marked  extent  In  recent  months.  Yet, 
the  forces  of  the  VC  fighting  us  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere  In  South 
Vietnam  have  Increased  due  to  recruit- 
ing in  that  area.  This  McNamara  re- 
port proves  that  the  recruiting  in  South 
Vietnam  of  the  forces  fighting  our 
soldiers  there  has  been  far  more  success- 
ful than  our  officials  have  predicted  or 
care  to  admit.  This  is  a  startling  refu- 
tation of  the  claim  administration  offi- 
cials have  been  making  that  infiltration 
from  the  north  across  the  demilitarized 
zone  at  the  17th  parallel  has  resulted  in 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  VC  in  the 
Mekong  Delta,  south  of  Saigon. 

Unfortunately,  today  American  forces 
are  doing  practically  all  of  the  fighting 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  suffering  all  of 
the  casualties.  The  friendly  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  so-called,  or  ARVN  forces 
are  doing  little  except  to  desert  by  the 
thousands  month  after  month. 

Mr.  President,  if  free  elections  were 
permitted  in  South  Vietnam  today— if 
any  dissent  were  permitted  by  allowing 
neutralist  or  militant  Buddhist  candi- 
dates to  campaign  freely — it  would  be- 
come clear  that  a  great  number  of  Viet- 
namese desire  not  victory  but  peace  and 
civilian  rule.  Unfortunately,  it  is  our 
intervention  which  now  presents  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  fulfillments 
of  those  desires.  Let  us  hope  for  an 
early  peace,  accomplished  with  the  help 
of  United  Nations  or  International  Con- 
trol Commission  officials. 


THE  VAGUE  "UNCONSTITUTIONAL" 
CHARGE  RAISED  AGAINST  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— MUST  BE 
ANSWERED— LVn 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  daily  efforts  to  win  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery  that 
have  been  bottled  up  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  years  and  years. 
I  have  tried  to  respond  to  the  vague  and 
unspecified  charges  that  these  conven- 
tions were  "unconstitutional." 

No  bill  of  particulars  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  critics  however.  I  have 
waited  in  vain  for  any  reasoned  argu- 
ment to  which  I  could  respond.  Simply 
the  charge  by  Itself— "unconstitu- 
tional"— this  is  a  most  grave  charge  to 
level  at  any  treaty  or  legislative  proposal. 
The  charge  "unconstitutional"  imputes 
to  the  proponents  of  the  proposal  under 
attack— many  of  whom  have  sworn  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — either  a  diabolical 
design  or  almost  treacherous  negligence. 


Instead  of  attempting  to  refute  the 
nebulous  charges  of  "unconstitutional- 
ity" which  have  never  been  articulated. 
I  shall  attempt  to  present  positively  the 
constitutional  case  for  the  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

Our  Constitution  contains  four  sepa- 
rate relevant  references  to  the  power  of 
making  treaties.  Article  n,  section  2, 
grants  to  the  President  the  power  to 
ratify  treaties  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate;  article  m  establishes  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  as 
"the  supreme  law  of  the  land";  article 
m,  section  2.  gives  Jurisdiction  of  cases 
arising  under  our  treaties  to  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  article  I,  section  10. 
fortids  the  States  to  enter  into  treaties. 

In  U.S.  V.  Arizona,  120  U.S.  479,  Mis- 
souri V.  Holland,  252  U.S.  416.  and  U.S.  v. 
Belmont,  301  U.S.  324.  these  provisions 
have  been  imiformly  interpreted  as 
granting  distinct  and  sole  treatymaking 
power  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  course,  this  power  is  not  imquallfied 
or  unlimited.  In  Geofry  v.  Riggs.  133 
U.S.  258,  the  Court  stated: 

It  would  not  be  contended  that  the  Ueaty 
extends  so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Con- 
stitution forbids;  or  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  or  In  that  of  one  of 
the  states,  or  a  cession  of  any  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  latter  without  its  consent.  .  .  . 
But  with  these  exceptions  It  is  not  perctived 
that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  questions 
which  can  be  adjusted  touching  any  matter 
which  Is  properly  the  subject  of  negotiation 
with  a  foreign  country. 

The  Court,  in  Missouri  against  Holland, 
emphasized  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  treaty  process  when 
it  stated: 

The  powers  of  the  states  ...  set  no  limit 
to  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  States  are  considered  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  union  to  expedite  foreign 
relations  and  in  this  respect  are  not  com- 
pletely sovereign. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  true  form 
of  national  policy  or  any  international 
standing,  reason  dictates  that  we  must 
speak  with  one  national  voice,  and 
not  50. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  begun  today  and 
I  shall  continue  in  the  next  few  days 
with  my  presentation  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  statements  will  help  to  remove  one 
more  irrational  block  in  the  path  of 
Senate  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions. 


A   COMPARISON   OF  LIBRARIES   IN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.Sil. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  during  National  Library 
Week  to  compare  the  free  £u:cess  to  li- 
braries in  this  coimtry,  and  the  wealth  of 
information  in  them,  to  restrictions  on 
scholars  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  interesting  article,  "Re- 
port on  Visit  to  Lenin  State  Library- 
Moscow,"  by  George  Plory,  which  points 
up  the  contrast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Repobt  on  Visit  to  Lknin  Star  Ijbbast — 
Moscow 

(By  George  Plory) 

The  Incident  I  am  going  to  relate  makes 
a  point  which  I  am  sure  wUl  not  require 
any  lengthy  elaboration.  Specifically,  it  con- 
cerns a  visit  a  friend  of  mine  paid  to  the 
Lenin  Library  In  Moscow  in  the  early  autumn 
of  last  year.  This  institution  Is  reputed  to 
contain  one  of  the  largest  book-collections 
in  the  world  and  certainly  the  largest  In  the 
U.S.SJl.  Its  praises  have  been  sung  by  In- 
numerable Soviet  commentators  and  re- 
echoed by  many  Western  observers.  My 
friend's  purpose  in  visiting  this  institution, 
as  I  shall  presently  explain,  was  to  find  oui: 
what  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts  and 
the  like  are  available  on  a  certain  subject 
of  recent  history.  By  Inference,  It  will  be 
possible  to  conclude  that  the  same  situation 
prevails  with  regard  to  similar  or  related 
subjects. 

I  had  an  especial  Interest  in  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  and  upon  hearing  that 
my  friend  was  going  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  member  of  the  Comparative  Education  So- 
ciety, I  asked  her  to  stop  in  at  the  Lenin 
Library  in  Moscow  In  order  to  find  out  what 
books  were  available  there  In  that  field.  I 
needed  this  Information  for  an  extensive  re- 
search project  on  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Internal  confilct.  She  promised  to  help  me 
to  the  best  of  her  ability.  For,  although 
she  Is  a  teacher  of  foreign  languages,  includ- 
ing Russian,  she  has  always  been  greatly  In- 
terested In  history,  especially  the  history  of 
recent  times. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  free  afternoon 
during  her  stay  In  Moscow,  she  hurried  to 
the  Lenin  State  Library  which  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  a  new  spacious, 
column-decorated  buUdlng  which  can  not 
fall  to  Impress  any  fair-minded  observer. 
Happy  to  be  able  to  carry  out  my  request  my 
friend  walked  up  the  wide  staircase  to  the 
Ubrary  office  and  asked  for  admission  to  the 
catalogue  room. 

She  immediately  foimd  out  that  this  was 
not  a  simple  matter.  She  had  to  make  a 
formal  application,  establish  her  Identity  by 
means  of  documentation,  declare  the  pur- 
pose of  her  visit,  etc.  Of  course,  she  knew 
the  freedom  of  access  to  library  facilities  (ex- 
cept to  archives,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and 
the  like)  which  is  prevalent  in  America  Is 
undoubtedly  unique  In  the  world.  But  since 
she  had  only  one  afternoon  (or  two  at  the 
utmost)  to  carry  out  what  she  thought  was 
to  be  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  Inquiry,  she 
was  annoyed  by  the  red  tape  required  to  visit 
no  more  than  the  catalogue  room.  She  also 
soon  realized  that  the  system  of  "check- 
points" in  eSect  at  the  Lenin  Library  not 
only  enables  the  authorities  to  know  exactly 
who  the  reader  is  and  how  long  he  is  going 
to  stay  but  also  pretty  well  where  he  is  at 
any  particular  time.  Because  she  had  a  feel- 
ing that  her  motives  for  wishing  to  examine 
the  files  on  the  Spanish  Civil  War  might  be 
questioned,  or  at  least  cause  additional  de- 
lay, she  stated  that  she  was  going  to  work 
on  a  Oorky  theme — something  she  Intended 
to  do  for  herself  if  the  time  permitted.  Her 
"purpose"  as  given  was  approved  and  she 
was  handed  the  precious  little  black  booklet. 

After  passing  through  repeated  "check- 
points." where  her  personal  Information  was 
again  carefully  recorded,  she  walked  up  the 
steps  leading  to  the  general  catalogue  room. 
The  sight  that  greeted  her  was  Indeed  im- 
pressive: rows  upon  rows  of  catalogue  card 
cabinets,  with  studious  men  and  women, 
both  young  and  old,  busily  consulting  them. 
Throughout  the  vast  hall  an  atmosphere  of 
quiet  concentration  prevailed. 

She  qxilekly  looked  for  and  found  the 
drawer  with  the  label  "lap,"  the  Russian  ab- 
breviation for  "Ispania,"  Spain.     It  was  at 
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tbl8  point  that  she  experienced  the  first 
shock:  the  entire  file  on  Spain,  In  all  Its 
aspects  (history,  geography,  ethnography, 
folk-lore,  etc.)  contained  no  more  than  about 
twenty-five  books.  And  then  came  the  sec- 
ond traumatic  experience;  the  entire  ma- 
terial on  the  Civil  War  In  Spain,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  and  fateful  events  in  recent  his- 
tory, consisted  of  the  following  titled:  O. 
Volozhin,  Spain  and  the  Struggle  agaimt 
Fascism,  (1936);  Spain — A  Colony  of  Ger- 
man Fascism,  1941.  a  Collection  of  Essays; 
The  Spanish  Communist  Party  and  its 
Struggle  against  Fascism,  an  Anthology 
(1938). 

These  three  books  were  all  that  was  avail- 
able on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  I 
And  that  In  a  library  which  contains  "20.- 
000.000  books,  magazines  and  complete  files 
of  newspapers  In  all  the  languages  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  seventy  foreign  languages, 
(as  well  as)  3,000.000  manuscripts  .  .  .  and 
which  acts  as  an  Inquiry,  loan  and  reference 
center  throughout  the  U.S5.R."'  This 
meager  number  of  books  on  the  Civil  War  In 
Spain  might  be  contrasted,  let  us  say.  with 
the  thirty-odd  volumes  available  at  the 
school  where  my  friend  Is  teaching,  which, 
being  mainly  a  technical  University,  offers 
only  a  few  courses  in  European  history.  It 
should  be  also  Juxtaposed  to  the  approxi- 
mately 3.000  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts, 
etc..  which  are  available  In  Western  li- 
braries— this  according  to  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Hugh  Thomas,  the  author  of  a 
highly  competent  and  well-documented  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  Internal  conflict  {The 
Spanish  Civil  War,  (Harper  and  Brothers. 
New  York.  1961).)  » 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  the  Soviet  author- 
ities were  concerned.  Spain  In  any  of  its 
facets  was  not  Important,  while  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  being  a  "negative."  even  embar- 
rassing subject,  was  practically  obliterated 
from  the  shelves  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive library  in  the  U55.R. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  fate  has  be- 
fallen other  "negative"  subjects:  the  initial 
Soviet  Failure  in  China,  the  Greek  Civil  War. 
the  short,  but  glorious  history  of  the  demo- 
cratic Georgian  Republic  In  the  Caucasus, 
the  accounts  of  the  social-democratic  re- 
gimes of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
many  other  events  and  circumstances.  Of 
course,  entirely  absent  (except  for  vitupera- 
tive declarations)  are  works  on  the  "fallen 
angels"  of  the  Communist  doctrine.  Imag- 
ine anvone  trying  to  do  research  on  Leon 
Trotsky  In  the  Soviet  Union! 

As  I  contemplated  the  meager  results  of 
my  friend's  visit  to  the  Lenin  Library,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  truth  as  we 
know  it.  as  It  has  been  aspired  to  and  fought 
for  since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  does 
not  exist  in  a  police  state,  whether  of  the 
right  or  the  left.  What  does  exist  is  merely 
the  ruling  party's  or  the  dictatorship's  Inter- 
pretation of  facts  and  events,  in  other  words, 
the  Party  line.  It  was  clear  that  my  friend 
would  have  to  tell  me  that  there  was  noth- 
ing worthy  of  my  attention  in  the  Soviet 
libraries.  But  it  was  certain.  tha,t.  fortu- 
nately, everything  worthwhUe  on  my  subject, 
all  that  I  could  use  or  needed,  was  available 
In  the  free  countries  of  the  Western  world. 
For,  unlike  the  citizens,  students  and  schol- 
ars of  the  Communist  orbit,  we  have  the  fa- 
cilities, as  well  as  the  right,  to  search  out 
the  truth  and.  having  found  it.  to  pursue  it 
to  its  glorious  and  liberating  conclusion. 


'  The  World  of  Learning,  1960-61  (Euro- 
pean Publishers.  London.  1961)  pages  943- 
943.  The  latest  Information  from  Soviet 
sources  is  that  there  are  now  33  million  vol- 
umes In  the  Lenin  State  Ubrary  (Vchiter 
skays  Gazeta  (Teachers'  News) .  Moscow,  issue 
of  June  30,  1962) . 

'Thomas.  Hugh:  The  Civil  War  in  Spain, 
1936-1938  (gathered  and  annoUted  by  Rob- 
ert Payne),  review  In  the  New  York  Tim^. 
Book  Review  Section.  April  39,  1983,  p.   14. 


PROPOSED  MERGER  OP  AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING  CO.  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL TELEPHONE  b  TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant issue  raised  by  the  proposed 
merger  of  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  International  Telephone  b  Tele- 
graph is  the  danger  that  ITT  will  attempt 
to  Influence  ABC  news  coverage  so  that 
it  may  receive  favorable  treatment  in 
stories  involving  its  vast  international 
business  interests.  This  danger  is  one 
of  the  Issues  being  considered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in 
hearings  on  the  merger  which  are  now 
in  progress. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  suggests  that  ITT  is  In- 
deed hypersensitive  to  adverse  publicity, 
and  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  receive 
favorable  treatment  in  the  news  media. 
The  article  tells  of  ITT  complaints  about 
coverage  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post,  as  well  as  an  at- 
tempt by  ABC  to  influence  wire  service 
coverage  of  the  merger.  ABC,  is  of 
course,  a  large  wire  service  client. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  story,  "Man- 
aging the  News?"  by  Fred  L.  Zimmerman, 
which  appeared  on  April  17,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Managino  the  News? — FCC  Ponokrs  Qttxs- 
TioN  Raised  bt  ITT-ABC  Mkroek  Pro- 
posal 

(By  Fred  L.  Zimmerman) 
Washikoton. — International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.,  Uke  most  big  companies. 
Is  perpetually  itchy  about  its  public  image. 
Lately,  though,  ITT  has  been  scratching 
mighty  hard. 

The  company's  controversial  plan  to  take 
over  American  Broadcasting,  CO.  is  being 
reexamined  now  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  One  explosive  question 
at  the  FCC  bearings  Is  whether  ITT,  because 
of  its  wide-ranging  business  interests  here 
and  abroad,  would  tamper  with  ABC's  news 
coverage  If  the  greater  glory  of  the  parent 
company  were  deemed  at  stake. 

In  view  of  mrs  promises  that  this  will 
never  happen,  the  company's  Involvement 
In  press  coverage  of  the  merger  proposal 
Itself  Is  worth  renaarklng.  These  unreported 
activities  of  the  past  few  weeks  establish  not 
only  that  ITT  Is  extremely  sensitive  about 
news  reports  concerning  the  company  but 
that  It  will  make  unusual  efforts  to  shape 
the  reports  to  Its  liking. 

Some  people,  including  one  Influential 
Government  man  whose  views  wiU  have  a 
bearing  on  the  merger's  fate,  consider  these 
activities  relevant  to  the  question  of  whether 
ITT  might  ever  be  IncUned  to  view  ABC  News 
as  simply  a  cog  in  its  image-making  ma- 
chine. 

Says  FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson, 
a  vigorous  critic  of  the  merger:  "ITr.  as  the 
owner  of  ABC.  constantly  wUl  be  faced  with 
the  conflict  between  Its  proflt-maxlmlzlng 
goals — Indeed,  obligations  to  shareholders — 
which  characterize  all  business  corporations, 
and  the  duty  to  serve  the  public  with  free 
and  unprejudiced  news  and  public  affairs 
programing." 

ITTs  experience  could  provide  a  lesson  for 
other  companies  engaged  in  the  Inexact  art 
of  press  relations.  It's  clear  from  talks  with 
Washington  reporters  that  the  company's 
news-management  efforts  have  backfired. 

"It's  Incredible  that  guys  like  this  want  the 
right  to  run  ABC's  news  operation,"  says  one 


operator,  relating  the  irate  call  his  editor  got 
from  ITT  about  his  news  story. 

"We've  been  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the 
coverage."  coimters  an  m  public  relations 
man.  "Sonve  of  It  has  been  Incomplete  and 
vmfalr." 

The  Intensity  of  ITT's  complaints  has 
varied  with  the  merger  plan's  vicissitudes. 
The  companies  announced  the  proposal  in 
February  1966.  It  was  considered  by  the  FCC 
at  a  two-day  hearing  last  September  and  was 
approved  by  a  4-to-3  vote  last  December. 
The  Justice  Department's  antitrust  division 
petitioned  the  FCC  last  January  to  reopen 
the  case,  and  last  month  the  commission 
voted  to  hold  the  further  hearings  taking 
place  last  week  and  this. 

rXBRUAKT  PEAK 

ITTs  press  lobbying  seems  to  have  hit  a 
!>eak  in  February,  when  the  commission  was 
deliberating  whether  to  reopen  the  proceed- 
ings. Late  that  month,  an  ITT  oQlcial  told  an 
Interviewer  he  and  other  ITT  officials  had 
been  complaining  to  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  United  Press  International  about 
various  news  stories  concerning  the  merger. 
ABC.  it's  understood,  had  complained  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  also  to  UPI. 

The  complaints  were  made  through  calls 
and  letters  to  reporters  and  editors,  and  at 
meetings  with  editors  here  and  in  New  York. 
Occasionally  factual  inaccuracies  were  al- 
leged, but  more  often  the  complaints  were 
that  reporters  weren't  writing  balanced  ac- 
counts or  were  obtaining  Information  from 
unreliable  sources. 

New  York  Times  reporter  Eileen  Shanahan 
says  two  ITT  representatives  came  to  see  her 
in  January  to  complain  about  a  news  article 
and  to  suggest  "in  imperious  tones"  that  the 
next  morning's  Times  carry  the  full  text  of  a 
long  FCC  order  Issued  that  day  that  was  crit- 
ical of  the  merger. 

A  third  PR  man  telephoned  her  another 
day  to  criticize  a  page-one  article  that  morn- 
ing and  to  say  the  subject  "wasn't  worth  a 
story."  The  report  concerned  the  filing  of 
evidence  against  the  merger  by  the  Justice 
Department  the  night  before.  The  ITT  offi- 
cial further  "questioned  my  integrity  and 
that  of  the  Times."  Miss  Shanahan  says.  He 
denies  that,  saying  he  merely  had  "objected 
to  one  or  two  sentences"  In  the  article. 

Washington  Post  reporter  Morton  Mlntz 
says  ITT  first  complained  to  him  last  Novem- 
ber about  a  story  he  had  written.  On  a  later 
occasion,  an  ITT  publicist  called  him  to  sug- 
gest coverage  of  a  Congressman's  speech 
that  was  favorable  to  the  merger  proposal. 
Mr.  Mlntz  says  that,  when  he  replied  he  was 
btisy  with  other  matters  and  didn't  intend  to 
cover  it.  the  ITT  man  asked  to  speak  to 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  the  editor  and  executive  vice 
president.  Mr.  Mlntz.  describing  ITTs  ac- 
tions as  "rather  unusual."  says  his  editor 
hasn't  ever  mentioned  the  subject. 

ITT  and  ABC  officials  are  known  to  have 
complained  to  editors  of  United  Press  Inter- 
national at>out  varlotis  stories  written  by  two 
UPI  reporters.  A  UPI  reporter  said  he  con- 
siders one  of  the  calls  "an  obvious  economic 
threat."  In  view  of  ABC's  role  as  a  big  cus- 
tomer of  UPI's  radio  and  television  news 
reports. 

Another  time,  an  ITT  aide  suggested  to  a 
UPI  reporter  that  he  write  a  story,  "knocking 
down"  a  Wall  Street  Journal  report  quoting 
antitrust  authorities  as  saying  it  was  safe  to 
assume  the  Justice  Department  would  go  to 
court  to  stop  the  merger  unless  the  FCC  re- 
opened the  case.  The  UPI  man  declined  the 
suggestion. 

The  night  the  FCC  announced  it  was  de- 
laying the  effective  date  of  the  merger  to 
consider  new  evidence  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment, an  ABC  official  is  understood  to 
have  called  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York 
to  complain  about  a  story  moving  on  its  news 
wire  from  Washington.  The  Washington  re- 
porter was  In  the  middle  of  his  sixth  para- 
graph when  ABC's  request  that  the  first  para- 
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graph  be  changed  was  relayed  to  him.    He 
refused  to  change  It. 

PKACTICE  isn't  ITEW 

That  a  company  should  seek  to  Infiuence 
news  coverage  of  Its  activities  Isn't  unique, 
but  veteran  Washington  newspapermen  con- 
sider the  extent  and  intensity  of  ITT's  efforts 
extraordinary.  A  hallmark  of  big  companies 
like  m  Is  a  sophisticated  PR  policy.  Their 
press  agents  employ  the  suave  softsell,  know- 
ing ("I  used  to  be  a  new8p»aperman  myself") 
that  if  they  push  too  hard  they'll  alienate 
the  Journalists  they're  trying  to  Influence. 
But  there's  been  no  polish  or  subtlety  about 
ITTs  campaign;  it's  been  a  frontal  assault. 

The  larger  significance  of  ITT's  maneu- 
verings  is  debatable.  The  company  can  argue 
that  its  efforts  to  alter  the  news  coverage  of 
the  merger  proposal  have  no  relation  to  the 
way  ABC  News  would  report  events  in 
which  ITT  had  an  economic  Interest.  But 
FCC  Commissioner  Johnson  thinks  "the 
number  of  potential  conflicts  Is  endless": 

How  to  report  Government  space  and  de- 
fense policies,  when  defense  and  space  con- 
tracting account  for  40%  of  ITT's  domestic 
Income; 

How  to  report  truth-ln-lending  legislation, 
when  ITT  operates  at  least  three  finance- 
company  subsidiaries. 

How  to  report  foreign  affairs,  when  ITT 
derives  more  than  half  its  earnings  from 
foreign  investments.  (Here  is  Harold  S.  Ge- 
neen.  chairman  and  president,  at  the  1966 
annual  meeting:  "We  now  employ  over  200.- 
000  persons  In  more  than  50  countries,  rep- 
resenting an  extensive  involvement  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  economies  and  societies  of 
the  countries  In  which  we  operate.") 

These  and  similar  questions  vrtll  be  thor- 
oughly explored  this  week  as  the  FCC  hears 
testimony  from  Journalism  experts  and  com- 
pany officials.  During  later  oral  argument 
before  the  seven  commissioners,  the  news- 
control  Issue  likely  will  be  a  major  topic,  too. 
rrr  denial 

ITT  has  categorically  denied  it  would  in- 
fluence the  news  policies  of  ABC.  In  a  letter 
to  the  commission  last  summer,  ITT  said: 
"ABC  will  operate  as  a  substantially  autono- 
mous subsidiary.  As  we  have  st  .ted  in  the 
oppllcatlons.  the  broadcasting  operations  of 
ABC  will  be  kept  separate  from  other  ITT 
operations  and  the  operations  of  ABC  as  a 
licensee  will  be  performed  unaffected  by 
commercial,  communications  or  other  similar 
Interests  of  ITT." 

Leonard  H.  Ooldenson.  president  of  ABC, 
testified  last  week  that  he's  been  assured  by 
ITT  officials  that  they  share  his  determina- 
tion to  build  ABC  News  "to  the  point  where 
It  has  no  peer  In  the  Industry."  With  the 
financial  resources  available  to  ABC  after 
the  merger.  Mr.  Ooldenson  said,  "I  will  see 
to  It  that  it  is  done  "  He  noted  that  Elmer 
Lower,  president  of  ABC  News,  currently  has 
unquestioned  authority  over  news-program 
content,  and  after  the  merger  his  decisions 
still  "wouldn't  have  to  be  cleared  with  any- 
body." 

Similar  declarations  come  from  James  C. 
H^gerty,  an  ABC  vice  president  who  was 
White  House  Press  Secretary  under  President 
Elsenhower.  Mr.  Hagerty.  who  expanded  the 
ABC  news  staff  by  hiring  many  top  newsmen 
and  significantly  Increased  its  stature  within 
the  news  fraternity,  stated  In  an  Interview 
last  week  that  he  would  resign  If  he  ever 
thought  rrr  was  influencing  ABC's  news 
policies. 

"There  would  be  mass  resignations."  Mr. 
Hagerty  predicted.  "Anyone  who  thinks 
otherwise  Just  doesn't  understand  the  news 
profession  .  .  .  proud  and  dedicated  people 
who  won't  stand  for  monkey  biuiness." 

A  policy  decision  that  smacked  of  censor- 
ship "would  only  have  to  happen  once,  and 
then  we'd  be  ruined,"  Mr.  Hagerty  said.  "The 
word  would  get  out  Immediately,  and  we'd 
never  be  trusted  again.  I  could  no  more  tell 
John  Scan  or  Bill  Lawrenqe  (two  of  ABC'a 


Washington  reporters  whom  Mr.  Hagerty 
hired)  to  go  soft  on  a  story  than  I  could  fiy 
to  the  moon."  Indeed,  newsmen  are  notori- 
ously cantankerous  about  such  matters.  Ex- 
amples abound,  one  being  Howard  K.  Smith, 
who  resigned  from  CBS  News  In  a  dispute 
over  news  policy — and  was  promptly  hired 
by  ABC  News. 

The  FOC,  iindeclded  about  the  merger, 
tends  so  far  to  accept  the  company's  prom- 
ise of  a  hands-off  attitude  toward  ABC  News. 
In  approving  the  merger  last  December,  the 
commission  majority  said  it  relied  "upon  the 
multifold  assurances  on  this  record  that  the 
freedom  of  ABC's  programing  from  the  In- 
trusion of  considerations  stemming  from 
ITT's  numerous  and  Important  non -broad- 
cast Interests  will  be  zealously  and  effectively 
protected  by  every  available  means."  The 
majority  added  that  all  the  "asstirances  and 
representations  on  this  point  were  persuasive 
and  we  accept  them  as  credible." 

Maybe  those  promises  will,  Indeed,  be  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  the  network's  news  In- 
tegrity. But  If  ITT  ever  succumbs  to  the 
temptation  to  try  tampering.  It  can  be  hoped 
the  company  will  find  ABC's  newsmen  as 
resistant  to  news  management  as  are  the  re- 
porters and  editors  who  have  been  covering 
the  merger  case. 


FELLOWSHIP    IN    CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS  FOR  EXECUTIVES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for  a' 
number  of  years,  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  have  cooperated  in  an  ex- 
ecutive development  program  known  as 
the  Fellowship  in  Congressional  Opera- 
tions for  Executives.  This  program 
brings  together  journalists,  political  sci- 
entists. International  leaders,  and  career 
Federal  employees  who  participate  in  a 
variety  of  assignments  designed  to  de- 
velop their  knowledge  and  imderstand- 
ing  of  congressional  operations. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  this  program 
for  Federal  oflBcials,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  September  15,  1965,  said: 

No  Government  official  can  be  completely 
effective  If  he  does  not  understand  the  role 
of  Congress  In  our  Democracy. 

I  have  had  a  succession  of  fine  young 
men  and  women  work  in  my  ofiBce  as  a 
part  of  this  fellowship  program.  Each 
one  has  been  an  outstanding  example 
to  me  and  to  members  of  my  staff.  Cur- 
rently, the  American  Political  Science 
Association  congressional  fellow  in  my 
ofBce  is  Mervin  K.  Strickler,  Jr.,  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  On  March  22, 
1967.  Charles  Yarbrough.  writing  in  the 
Washington  Star  in  his  column  "On 
Wings,"  wrote  of  the  growth  of  aviation 
and  Mervin  Strickler's  contributions  to 
aviation  and  education.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  this  article  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Aviation  Still  Climbing 
(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

You  don't  have  to  be  very  old  to  remember 
the  certain  amount  of  awe  which  stirrounded 
the  man  with  a  pilot's  license. 

Aviation  progress  seems  now  to  be  reach- 
ing for  the  point  where  you  begin  to  wonder 
who  doesn't  have  one — and  why. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  recently 
reported  that  the  Issuance  of  more  than 
238.000  airman  certificates  In  1966  constitutes 
a  new  annual  record  and  a  33  percent  In- 
crease over  those  issued  In  1965. 


Student  pUot  licenses  accoimted  for  54 
percent  of  the  total  and  the  figure  of  129.180 
student  tickets  put  the  category  over  100,000 
for  the  first  time  In  private  flying  history. 
Private  pilot  licenses  totaled  44,464 — up  27 
percent. 

The  monthly  report  of  general  aviation 
aircraft  production  from  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association  shows  delivery  of  1,019  dur- 
ing February  and  marked  the  17th  consecu- 
tive month  that  deliveries  have  exceeded 
1.000  units. 

Last  year,  the  Industry  delivered  almost 
16.000  airplanes — about  eight  times  the 
number  of  aircraft  In  use  by  aU  the  domes- 
tic airlines  combined. 

For  the  Industry,  even  this  kind  ot  suc- 
cess Isn't  enough. 

As  an  example  of  continued  Inducement. 
Piper,  which  pioneered  the  $5  "Introductory 
flight  lesson"  plans  to  renew  It  this  year 
after  robust  results  In  1966. 

Cessna  also  will  continue  a  slmUar  pro- 
gram. 

Last  year's  offers  brought  a  flood  of  ac- 
ceptances from  zero-time,  would-be  pUots 
and  it  inundated  the  supply  of  aircraft  as 
well  as  Instructors.  The  moral  Is,  "start 
early." 

Piper  has  dealerships  at  Manassas,  Vs.,  and 
Friendship  Airport;  Cessna  at  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Alrpttf-k;  at  Hyde  Field,  Clinton. 
Md.,  and  Prince  Georges  County  airport. 

One  of  the  men  responsible  for  generating 
new  Interest  and  reviving  old  enthusiasm 
among  younger  aspiring  pilots  will  be  hon- 
ored April  1  for  his  "outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  aerospace  education  of  the  nation's 
youth." 

He  Is  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  Mer- 
vin K.  Strickler,  Jr.,  an  FAA  Congressional 
Fellow,  serving  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  of  Montana. 

As  special  assistant  for  aviation  education 
In  the  FAA,  Strickler  developted  programs 
which  Increased  the  agency's  participation  in 
aviation  education  by  providing  services  and 
materials  to  schools,  colleges  and  teachers. 

He  lives  with  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter 
In  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

For  his  long  and  enthusiastic  wcM-k  In  the 
field,  he  wUl  receive  the  Frank  G.  Brewer 
Trophy  in  ceremonies  at  Tucson.  Ariz.,  during 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  National  Aero- 
space Education  Council. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  great  interest  in  the  con- 
gressional fellowship  program,  I  wish 
to  shaie  some  of  the  basic  information 
about  it  with  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
selected  for  the  program  participate  in 
activities  which  include: 

Attendance  at  an  Intensive  and  com- 
prehensive orientation  program  on  the 
legislative  branch  conducted  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
in  preparation  for  later  work  assign- 
ments. 

Pull-  time  work  assignments  In  the  of- 
fices ot  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
with  staff  members  of  congressional  com- 
mltteeii. 

Participation  In  weekly  seminar  meet- 
ings vlth  leading  congressional,  gov- 
ernmental, and  academic  figures. 

Prom  these  and  other  related  experi- 
ences, the  participants  In  this  program 
obtain: 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress. 

A  well-balanced  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process  and  the  factors  and 
forces  which  Infiuence  it. 

Some  congressional  perspective  of  na- 
tional objectives  and  executive  branch 
operations. 
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A  sound  grasp  of  the  scope  and  variety 
of  congressional  responsibilities  and  their 
relationship  to  the  total  process  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Fellowship  Advisory 
Committee.  Other  members  of  this  com- 
mittee include: 

Dr.  Max  Kampelman,  Washington  at- 
torney, chairman. 

Mr.  Ben  Bagdikian,  contributing  edi- 
tor, Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  £>avld  S.  Broder,  correspondent. 
Washington  Post. 

Hon.  William  M.  McCulloch.  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio. 

Dr.  Mark  Perber,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Orville  L.  FYeeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Hon.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  Chairman, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall,  Representative 
from  Arizona. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
list  of  the  1966-«7  congressional  fellows, 
with  an  indication  of  their  background 
and  where  they  are  currently  asslsmed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Abcerican  PoLmcAi.  Sctenoc  Association 

CONGRESSIONAL   nXLOWB.    1966-67 

Political  Scientists 

Ernest  A.  Chaples.  Jr.,  Ph.  D  candidate  in 
political  science,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Office  of  Rep.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat, 
of  New  York. 

James  T.  Murphy.  Ph.  D  candidate,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Office  of  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Morley  Segal,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science,  California  Office  of  State  College, 
Hayward,  Office  of  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Republican,  of  California. 

Clarence  N.  Stone,  assistant  professor  of 
political  science.  Emory  University.  Office  of 
Rep.  Wlllam  B.  Wldnall,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey. 

James  E.  Underwood,  Ph.  D  candidate, 
Syracuse  University  and  poUtlcal  science  in- 
structor. Union  College.  Office  of  Rep.  Benja- 
min Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Journalists 

Loren  F.  Ohlgllone,  former  reporter  for 
Claremont  (Calif.)  Courier  and  Washington 
(DC.)  Poet,  presently  at  Yale  University, 
Office  of  Rep.  Prank  Thompson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  B.  Ooddard,  dty  hall  reporter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Office  of  Sen.  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harry  A.  Lenhart,  Jr.,  on  leave  from  Cleve- 
land (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  presently  at  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Office  of  Rep.  James  G. 
O'Hara.  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

Wesley  O.  Plppert,  reporter.  United  Press 
International,  Chicago.  Office  of  Rep.  Morris 
K.  Udall,  Democrat,  of  Arizona. 

William  B.  Shands,  assistant  news  editor. 
Redwood  City  f Calif.)  Tribune.  Office  of  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

Roger  Summers,  courthouse  and  poUtlcal 
reporter,  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram. 
H  Office  of  Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana. 

Harrison  J.  UUmann.  science  and  medical 
writer,     Indianapolis    Star,    Office    of    Sen. 
Joseph  D.  Tydlnga.  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 
Psychologist 

Monroe  Friedman,  associate  professor  of 
psychology.    Eastern    Michigan    University, 
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Office  of  Sen.  PbUlp  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of 

Michigan. 

FEDERAL  SERVICE  FELLOWS 

Kenneth  E.  Black,  Regional  supervisor  (In 
Oregon) .  Dept.  of  the  Interior.  Office  of  Rep. 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  Republican,  of  Utah. 

Warren  A.  Blight,  Assistant  to  Adminis- 
trator, Soil  Conservation  Service,  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Office  of  Sen.  George  McGovern. 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota. 

James  E.  Brlggs.  Political  and  Economic 
Officer,  Office  of  Central  American  Affairs. 
Dept.  of  Bute.  Office  of  Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 

John  C.  Chester,  Placement  Officer,  Bureau 
of  European  Affairs,  Dept.  of  State.  Office  of 
Rep.  Peter  Prellnghuysen,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey. 

David  O.  Cochran,  Information  Specialist. 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information  Divi- 
sion, Dept.  of  the  Army.  Office  of  Sen.  Jo- 
seph M.  Montoya,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico. 
David  M.  Cohen.  Program  Analyst.  Com- 
munity Action  Program,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Office  of  Rep.  William  D.  Ford, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

Thomas  J.  Creswell,  Assistant  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Administrator,  Office  of  Personnel  and 
Training,  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Office 
of  Manpower  Subcommittee.  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil   Service   Committee. 

Daniel  J.  Donoghue,  Real  Estate  Officer, 
Division  of  Construction,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Office  of  Sen,  Thomas  J  Dodd. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

Martin  A.  Dyer,  Management  Analyst, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of 
Sen.  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Democrat,  of  Alaska. 

Clifford  P.  Hackett,  African  Area  Person- 
nel Office,  Office  of  Personnel  and  Training. 
United  States  Information  Agency.  Office  of 
Rep.  Donald  M.  Praser.  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Arthur  B.  Jebens,  Director  of  Management 
Research,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Dept.  of 
the  Interior.  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

John  A.  Jennings,  Administrative  Officer, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Office  of  Rep. 
Glenard  P.  Libscomb,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

William  H.  Kenworthey,  Research  Analyst, 
National  Security  Agency.  Office  of  Rep. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

William  E.  Kriegsman.  Inspection  Special- 
ist, Division  of  Inspection,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Office  of  Rep.  Doiwld  Rums- 
feld. Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Walter  T.  Lloyd,  Administrative  Officer, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Office  of  Sen. 
Charles  W.  Percy,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Lloyd  F.  Miller,  Chief,  Organization  and 
Management  Branch,  Management  Analysis 
Division,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Office  of  Sen.  William  B.  Spong,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Joyce  S.  Petersen,  Position  Classifica- 
tion Specialist,  Dept.  of  the  Treasury.  Of- 
fice of  Rep.  Florence  Dwyer,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Donald  F.  Seaton,  Jr..  Manager,  Apollo 
Management  Systems.  Apollo  Program  Office, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Office  of  Rep.  Charles  A.  Mosher,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio. 

Samuel  Selkow,  Regional  Program  Officer, 
Peace  Corps.  Office  of  Sen.  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Mervln  K.  Strlckler.  Jr.,  Special  Assistant 
for  Aviation  Education,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Office  of  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf.  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana. 

Rene  D.  Tegtmeyer,  International  Patent 
Specialist,  Office  of  International  Patent  Af- 
fairs. Dept.  of  Commerce.  Office  of  Rep. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri. 
John  Whltelaw,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to 
the    Assistant    Secretary,    Smithsonian    In- 


stitution.   Office  of  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle 
Democrat,  of  Maine. 

ASIAN  CONGRESSIONAL  FKLLOWS 

Pazlur  Rahman  Khan,  Pakistan,  SecUon 
Officer,  Ministry  of  Law  and  Parliamentary 
AHalrs.  Office  of  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Hansen 
Republican,  of  Wyoming. 

Le  Thuc  Lan,  South  Viet  Nam,  Phjj.  can- 
dldate,  FacxUte  de  Droit  des  Sciences 
economlques.  University  of  Parts,  Prance. 
Office  of  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Chong  n  Park,  Korea,  Legislative  Analyst, 
Legislative  Research  Bureau,  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Office  of  Rep.  WUUam 
Broomfleld,  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

N.  Parameswaran  Nalr,  India,  Professor, 
Department  of  Politics,  University  of  Kerala. 
Office  of  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee,  Democrat,  of 
Wyoming. 

Buhukutumbl  S.  Raghavan,  India,  Deputy 
Secretary.  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs.  Office 
of  Rep.  Albert  H.  Qule,  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Bertram  Senaka  Bandara  Tlttawella,  Cey- 
lon, Lawyer.  Office  of  Rep.  Jamea  C.  Gor- 
man, Democrat,  of  California. 
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THE  WAR  m  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  David 
Lawrence  made  some  thoughtful  com- 
ments upon  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  his 
column  entitled  "Overlooking  the  Ob- 
vious on  War."  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  on  April  13, 1967.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  comments 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  comments 
of  Mr.   Lawrence   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Overlooking  the  Obvious  on  War 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  biggest  mistake  made  In  conducting 
International  affairs  Is  the  tendency  to  ig- 
nore realistic  facts  and  "overlook   the  ob- 
vious."    Associated   Press  and   United  Press 
International    diapatcbee    from    Washington 
have   Just   Informed   the   country   that   the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  have  reached  an 
agreement  to  assure  the  steady  flow  of  Soviet 
war  materials  to  North  Vietnam. 

Even  after  this  news  became  known.  State 
Department  officials  were  urging  Congress  to 
pass  measures  to  Improve  trade  relations  with 
Communist-bloc  countries  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Yet  the  governments  own  Intelligence 
sources  abroad  have  reported  that  "some  sort 
of  tripartite  understanding"  has  been  reached 
between  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Moscow.  What- 
ever their  Ideological  differences,  they  now 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
stand  together  against  the  United  States. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  getting 
small  arms  and  light  equipment  from  China 
for  some  time,  but  they  depend  on  Russia 
for  such  Items  as  MIG  Jet  fighters  and  anti- 
aircraft missiles.  Most  of  these  supplies  are 
going  by  sea,  but  some  of  the  more  Important 
Items  connected  with  missile  operations  are 
being  shipped  overland. 

According  to  International  law,  every  na- 
tion may  trade  with  either  side  In  a  war 
but  takes  the  risk  of  having  its  trade  In- 
terrupted and  war  supplies  seized  and  con- 
fiscated as  contraband. 

The  United  States  has  taken  no  steps  to 
halt  Russian  vessels  or  the  ships  of  any  of  the 
other  countries  which  are  steadily  moving 
In  and  out  of  the  port  of  Haiphong.  The 
obvious  fact  Is  that  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  helping  to  kill  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam and  are  preventing  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment from  entering  Into  peace  negotiations. 
Sen.  Bourke  Hlckenlooper    (R-Iowa)    said 


during  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  Tuesday : 

"It  appears  we  have  fooled  around  too  long, 
and  now  the  Russians  and  Chinese  are  get- 
ting back  together  on  logistic  support  for 
North  Vietnam." 

All  this  Is  making  American  military  men 
more  and  more  unhappy  about  the  way  their 
operations  have  been  restricted.  Certainly 
the  bulk  of  Soviet  support  which  is  going  by 
sea — particularly  all  the  oil  as  well  as  deck- 
loads  of  military  trucks — oould  be  prevented 
from  being  landed  at  Haiphong.  Also,  sup- 
ply lines  north  of  Hanoi  could  be  bombed. 
If  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
are  not  given  the  right  to  fight  the  war  as  It 
should  be  fought  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  may 
go  on  for  years. 

One  point  being  raised  by  opponents  of  a 
blockade  Is  that  no  actual  state  of  war  has 
been  declared  by  Congress.  But  there  are 
many  precedents  In  International  law  for  the 
Interception  of  arms  and  munitions  without 
any  declaration  of  war.  As  recently  as  1962, 
during  the  Kennedy  administration,  the 
United  States  Navy  stopped  and  searched 
Russian  vessels  which  were  suspected  of  car- 
rying equipment  for  the  Communist  missile 
bases  In  Cuba.  Congress  had  not  passed  any 
resolution  specifically  authorizing  this  action. 

Similarly,  during  the  Korean  War,  al- 
though the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  not  declared  a  state  of  war,  the  United 
States  Navy  was  employed  along  the  entire 
Korean  coast  to  prevent  any  kind  of  sea 
traffic  from  reaching  the  northern  part  of 
that  country,  which  was  held  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  Vietnam  casualties  are  continuing  to 
mount.  Military  men  privately  are  express- 
ing concern  that  they  should  be  expected  to 
win  a  war  without  being  given  the  right  to 
employ  essential  military  tactics — namely,  to 
bomb  all  supply  lines  of  the  enemy  and  in- 
tercept at  sea  any  shipments  of  war  ma- 
teriels. 

What  is  puzzling  Is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  not  taken  recognizance 
of  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  activities  In 
supplying  war  materiels  to  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. There  are  msoiy  members  who  feel 
that  a  resolution  condemning  the  action 
would  be  a  warning  to  both  Bed  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  tell  them  that 
all  the  conventional  weapons  and  tactics  of 
war  would  be  employed  to  stop  assaults 
against  the  American  Army  and  Allied  troops 
as  they  seek  to  protect  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 


SEABEES  OP  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr,  President,  this  year 
of  1967  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  Construction  Battalions, 
known  to  all  of  us  as  the  famed  Seabees 
of  the  Navy. 

The  Indomitable  Seabees,  like  the  mln- 
utemen  of  Concord,  came  forth  at  a 
time  of  great  national  peril  In  World  War 
n.  By  the  end  of  that  war,  250,000  Sea- 
bees had  built  more  than  400  advanced 
bases  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Their  audacity  and  ingenuity  captured 
the  imagination  of  all  Americans,  and 
they  became  part  of  this  Nation's  proud 
military  history. 

Today,  Seabees  are  again  earning  an 
honored  place  In  our  hearts  as  they  serve 
as  construction  battalions  and  civic  ac- 
tion teams  In  Vietnam. 

The  stories  of  courage  and  dedication 
of  present-day  Seabees  will  go  into  the 
history  books,  as  did  those  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, as  shining  proof  of  how  they 
live  up  to  their  confident  slogan  "Can 
Do." 


In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabees 
silver  25th  anniversary.  Gov.  Dan  Moore, 
of  North  Carolina,  recently  proclaimed 
Seabee  Day  in  North  Carolina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  proclamation  entered  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  North  Carolina 
Gov.  Dan  Moore 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
to  the  time,  early  in  1942,  when  the  future 
security  and  life  of  our  nation  were  In  critical 
danger,  and  the  United  States  Navy  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  formed  Its  now  famous  Con- 
struction Battalions,  officially  designated  and 
popularly  known  as  SEABEES.  Their  dedi- 
cated service  enabled  the  armed  might  of  our 
nation  and  Its  allies  to  prevail  over  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  our  enemies  In  World  War 
II,  and  again  In  the  Korean  action.  Today, 
backed  up  by  a  strong  and  vitally  energetic 
Naval  SEABEE  Reserve,  these  men  on  active 
duty  still  are  being  used  for  the  protection 
of  our  country. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  designate 
March  5,  1967,  as  Seabee  Day  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  commend  the  observance  as  being 
a  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Dan  Moork. 
Raleigh,  Janiuiry  27, 1967. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  JUSTICJES  TO 
THE  UJ3.  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  very 
thoughtful  statement  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  J.  Nathaniel  Hamrick,  a  North 
Carolina  attorney,  has  related  certain 
weaknesses  of  the  Court  whiich  are  caus- 
ing many  Americans  distress,  particularly 
the  method  of  selecting  a  new  Justice. 
Mr.  Hamrick's  concern  is  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  to  Insure  that 
only  the  best  qualified  people  serve  on 
the  Court  rather  than  continuing  the 
present  method  which  often  results  in 
appointments  for  political  purposes  and 
not  for  Judicial  excellence. 

The  competence  of  Just  five  men  has 
become  so  important  to  the  fate  of  our 
Nation  that  the  time  has  arrived  when, 
I  feel,  we  must  reexamine  our  present 
method  of  selecting  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. We  have  lingered  far  too  long  un- 
der the  spell  of  the  Court  as  a  sacrosanct 
branch  of  the  Government ;  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  more  constructive  sugges- 
tions, such  as  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ham- 
rick's, on  this  controversy  which  sur- 
rounds the  Court. 

Mr.  Hamrick's  article  is  excellent,  and 
his  suggestions  are  provocative;  I  recom- 
mend It  to  the  Senate  with  the  hope  that 
It  will  generate  thought  and  creative 
dialog  on  this  important  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "The 
Court,"  written  by  Mr.  J.  Nathaniel 
Hamrick.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  CotTBT 

(By  J.  Nat  Hamrick) 
The    storms    of   controversy    now   raging 
around  the  Supreme  Court  are  undermin- 
ing   the   foundation    of    public   confidence 


which  Is  so  essential  to  Its  successful  exist- 
ence. All  storms  have  causes  and  the  ones 
battering  at  the  Court  are  no  exception. 

When  the  Federal  Government  was  created. 
Its  activities  were  far  removed  from  the 
every-day  lives  of  the  people.  It  had  no 
power  to  levy  direct  taxes,  few  laws  were 
passed  that  dlrecUy  affected  the  people,  its 
officers  were  not  chosen  by  direct  vote  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  rarely  touched  the 
life  or  the  livelihood  of  any  Individual. 

Over  the  years  the  activities  and  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  expanded 
untU  it  Is  now  In  almost  daily  contact  with 
all  of  us.  It  taxes  us  directly,  tells  vis  bow 
long  we  can  work,  what  we  must  pay  for  the 
labor  of  others,  what  we  can  plant  on  our 
farms  and  for  what  price  It  can  be  sold. 
It  Is  attempting  to  provide  for  our  old  age 
and  to  shelter  and  control'us  to  a  degree  un- 
dreamed of  by  Its  founders. 

As  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
changed  and  Increased,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  rendered  decision  after  decision  directly 
affecting  the  dally  lives  of  every  citizen.  Of 
course,  as  the  Justices  Interpret  the  broad 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  apply 
them  to  specific  cases  and  particular  laws 
they  sometimes  alter  the  basic  law  of  the 
land  as  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  and  in 
previous  decisions  of  the  Court. 

The  point  at  which  a  particular  decision 
ceases  to  "Interpret"  and  begins  to  "legislate" 
or  "amend"  Is  somewhat  hard  to  establish. 
Being  subject  to  all  the  prejudices  and  fraU- 
tles  of  the  human  race  we  tend  to  label  as 
"amendment"  those  decisions  with  which  we 
do  not  agree  and  to  approve  as  "Interpreta- 
tion" those  decisions  with  which  we  do 
agree.  However,  even  if  we  approve  of  the 
result  of  a  particular  decision  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  wisdom  of  nine  men  can 
never  equal  that  considered,  deliberate,  wis- 
dom of  the  whole  people  which  produced 
the  Constitution. 

No  matter  how  Just  our  cause  we  must 
never  allow  a  "wild  growth  by  Interpretation" 
to  devour  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
whole  people  to  amend  or  refuse  to  amend 
their  Constitution;  for  such  an  uncontrolled 
growth  could  easily  consvime  the  very  Consti- 
tution It  purports  to  Interpret  and  take  away 
the  very  freedom  that  great  document  was 
created  to  protect. 

Few  of  us  realize  how  far  the  word  "inter- 
pretation" has  permitted  the  Justices  to 
swing  the  compass  of  America  as  they  follow 
their  Individual  stars  of  Ideal  Justice  or  climb 
their  own  stairways  of  ambition.  For  In- 
stance, by  the  Commerce  Clause,  the  Con- 
stitution granted  to  congress  the  power  ".  .  . 
to  regulate  Commerce  with  Foreign  Nations, 
and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Indian  Tribes;".  The  Supreme  Cotirt  has 
"interpreted"  this  clause  to  empower  The 
Congress  to  enact  criminal  penalties,  which 
the  Courts  could  Impose  on  a  farmer  who 
exceeded  his  grain  allotment  even  though  all 
his  grain  was  fed  to  his  livestock  on  his  own 
farm.  This  final  result  was  reached  In  a  step- 
by-step  "interpretation"  which  began  by 
"Interpreting"  the  Commerce  Clause  as  giv- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which  goods 
must  be  produced  when  those  goods  later 
moved  into  Interstate  commerce:  and  ended 
with  the  "Interpretation"  that  any  produc- 
tion anywhere  affected  interstate  commerce 
(no  matter  how  local  the  production  or  con- 
sumption) and  therefore,  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause  the  Federal  Govwument  could 
Impose  criminal  penalties  upon  the  tuvaet. 
who  for  his  own  use  on  his  own  farm,  raised 
more  grain  than  the  oongreselonally  em- 
powered administrators  had  allotted  to  that 
farm. 

Even  though  this  particular  line  of  deci- 
sions permitted  Congressional  extension  of 
Federal  Power  by  a  rather  strained  "Inter- 
pretation" of  the  Commerce  Clause,  never- 
theless the  real  extension  was  by  Congress. 
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However,  without  any  Congresalonal  Man- 
date the  Justices  took  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
reads,  "nor  (shall  any  state)  deny  any  per- 
son within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  And  "interpreted"  this 
language  to  require  that  each  State  so  struc- 
ture its  legislative  houses  that  each  legislator 
represent  the  same  number  of  people, — one 
man-one  vote.  This,  In  spite  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Constitution  which  created  the 
Court  itself  provided  for  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives whose  members  are  elected  from 
Districts  based  on  population  and  for  a  Sen- 
ate whose  members  are  selected  from  geo- 
graphic areas;  and.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  that 
In  one  State,  at  least,  a  majority  of  the 
voters  In  every  county  approved  a  plan  In 
which  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature  was 
not  based  solely  on  p)opuIatlon. 

They  took  that  part  of  Article  One  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  ConsOtutlon  which 
reads,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof;"  and  "Inter- 
preted" It  to  require  that  prayer  In  public 
schools  be  prohibited. 

They  took  that  part  of  Article  Six  of  the 
BlU  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  which 
reads,  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  .  .  .  and  to  have  the  Assistance 
of  Counsel  for  his  defense,"  and  "interpreted" 
It  to  require  that  counsel  be  appointed  for  an 
accused  not  only  when  he  Is  tried  but  also 
as  soon  as  he  Is  charged  with  a  crime. 

All  these  "interpretations"  by  the  Supreme 
Court  were  made  In  the  face  of  Article  Ten 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution 
which  specifically  provides.  "...  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively. 
or  to  the  people;"  and  In  the  face  of  George 
Washington's  stern  warning  In  his  Farewell 
Address,  that: 

"The  basis  of  ova  political  systems  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constitutions  of  government.  But  the  Con- 
stitution which  at  any  time  exists,  till 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  ...  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  people  the 
distribution  or  the  modification  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  amendment  in  the  way 
the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this, 
in  the  one  instance,  may  be  the  Instrument 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  changed  very  lit- 
tle over  the  years.  The  Justices  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate — Just  as  they  were  In  1791.  They 
hold  office  for  life — Just  as  they  did  in  1791. 
Their  decisions  are  still  the  Supreme  Law  of 
the  land. 

During  these  same  years  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislative  branches  of  the 
government  have  undergone  many  changes. 
No  longer  are  Senators  elected  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States — nor  does  the  President 
now  have  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  In  the 
Senate.  No  longer  is  the  ballot  granted  or 
denied  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex.  color  or  the 
ownership  of  property.  No  longer  is  the 
candidate  with  the  largest  number  of  votes 
elected  President  and  the  candidate  with  the 
next  largest  nximber  of  votes  elected  Vice 
President.  No  person  may  now  be  elected 
President  more  than  twice.  These  and  many 
other  changes  have  brought  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislative  branches  of  a\a  govern- 
ment closer  to  a  citizenship  which  grows 
wiser,  better  educated  and  more  responsible 
with  each  passing  generation.  The  Supreme 
Court  alone  remains  an  Isolated — secluded 
tribunal  which  many  citizens  feel  Is  a  sort 
of  super-government  reaching  Into  their 
dally  lives,  controlling  their  activities  and 


yet.    In    a    constitutional    democracy,    com- 
pletely beyond  any  sort  of  control. 

In  view  of  the  changes  constantly  taking 
place  In  our  country,  perhaps  we  should  look 
at  the  Court,  examine  its  problems — their 
causes — and  see  whether  or  not  a  more  effi- 
cient method  of  selection,  a  more  equal 
geographic  division,  a  more  limited  tenure 
and  stricter  qualifications  for  the  Justices 
woiUd  help  that  tribunal  to  emerge  from  its 
cloistered  seclusion  and  take  its  place  as  a 
modern  and  respected  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

With  malice  towards  none,  we  must  admit 
that  under  the  present  S3r8tem  men  have 
often  been  appointed  to  the  Court  either  for 
political  or  personal  reasons,  and  with  little 
regard  for  their  excellence  In  the  law  or  their 
proven  ability  as  Judges.  At  times  men  have 
been  appointed  in  an  effort  to  bend  the 
Court  to  the  will  of  the  particular  Chief 
Executive  or  to  make  the  Coxirt  more  "lib- 
eral" or  more  "conservative". 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  three  depart- 
ments of  our  government  the  Judiciary 
should  not  be  limited  or  controlled  by  either 
the  Executive  or  the  Legislative  branch. 
However,  since  the  Court  is  made  up  of  men 
with  all  their  human  frailties,  ambitions  and 
prejudices  It  should  not  be  completely  with- 
out control.  Both  the  Legislative  and  the 
Executive  branches  are  checked  by  the  Court 
and  balanced  by  the  electorate.  But  under 
our  present  constitution,  the  only  check  on 
the  Justices  is  their  conscience  and  the  only 
balance  their  minds. 

Ours  Is  a  wonderful  and  diverse  nation 
springing  from  many  great  races  and  divided 
into  different  sections,  each  with  Its  own  be- 
loved way  of  life.  We  differ  In  our  manners, 
our  customs,  and  even  in  the  way  we  speak 
our  language;  yet  each  section  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  America  and  is  entitled  to  have 
its  voice  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
and  In  the  chambers  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 
We  have  eleven  circuits  in  our  federal  Judi- 
cial system,  each  with  definite  geographical 
boundaries.  We  should  select  one  Justice 
from  each  Circuit  so  that  these  eleven  Jus- 
tices could  speak  with  the  voice  of  all 
America. 

All  of  us,  whether  we  be  Justices  or  lay- 
men, saints  or  sinners,  have  our  own  peculiar 
personalities  Instilled  into  us  by  our  parents, 
our  teachers,  our  friends  and  oxir  own 
thoughts  and  experiences.  We  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of 
mankind  and  no  robe,  no  title,  nor  any  con- 
cept of  judicial  freedom  can  change  this 
fact.  These  prides  and  prejudices  will  color 
every  decision  of  our  lives  whether  it  Is  a 
personal  or  a  Judicial  decision.  When  we  are 
In  positions  of  power  all,  except  the  very 
greatest  among  us,  tend  to  give  more  sway 
to  these  Ingrained  traits  of  personality — wit- 
ness the  numerous  dissents  and  widely  diver- 
gent views  often  expressed  by  members  of 
the  present  Court.  The  longer  we  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  that  power  the  more  un- 
yielding we  become. 

When  this  position  of  power  Is  one  which 
has  great  control  over  our  nation,  as  has 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  find  that  the  Judg- 
mezft  of  a  few  men,  sometimes  only  five,  is 
permitted  to  set  the  course  and  control  the 
direction  of  America.  No  man  or  group  of 
men  should  occupy  such  an  imptortant  posi- 
tion for  life.  We  should  therefore,  select 
each  Justice  for  a  definite  term  and  limit 
the  number  of  terms  anyone  may  serve  in 
this  high  office. 

All  men  have  ambition  and  when  the  desire 
to  achieve  a  particular  objective  becomes  a 
living,  driving  force  within  a  man  he  is  likely 
to  compromise  other  obligations  and  duties 
in  order  to  achieve  that  particular  desire. 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Decisions  rendered  by  the 
Court  often  have  strong  political  overtones 
and  a  vote  or  an  opinion  may  well  endear  or 
alienate  a  Justice  in  the  eyes  of  the  electorate. 


If  a  Justice  has  future  political  aspirations, 
as  some  may  well  have,  he  will  be  tempted 
to  use  his  vote  or  write  an  opinion  in  a  way 
calculated  to  build  his  political  fortune. 
This  temptation  should  be  removed  by  mak- 
ing any  person  accepting  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  thereafter  ineligible 
for  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  In  the  United 
States  except  selection  for  another  term  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  order  to 
free  the  Justices  from  the  press  of  financial 
necessity  and  in  order  to  attract  our  best 
legal  minds  to  the  Supreme  bench  the  salary 
of  each  Justice  should  continue  for  the  dura- 
tion of  his  natural  life,  whether  he  serves  one 
or  more  terms  on  the  Court. 

A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
a  man  who  possesses  a  clear  and  fair  mind 
and  a  willingness  to  hear,  to  listen  and  to 
consider  before  reaching  a  decision.  He 
should  be  a  man  who  believes  in  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  not  of  men;  a  man  who. 
when  he  looks  down  from  the  bench  cares 
not  whether  the  litigants  are  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  white 
or  black,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  Christian  or 
Jew. 

Many  qualities  which  have  carried  a  man 
forward  In  other  fields  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  success  as  a  Judge.  Overriding  per- 
sonal ambition,  an  Inability  to  see  any  way 
but  his  own — or  a  devious  political  mind 
which  seeks  to  be  all  things  to  all  people  are 
but  a  few  of  the  peraoniU  characteristics 
which  make  an  otherwise  highly  successful 
person  completely  unsulted  to  Judging. 
Often  the  extent  to  which  a  man  is  willing 
to  Indulge  these  characteristics  does  not 
fully  reveal  Itself  until  he  U  on  the  bench 
and  free  to  have  his  own  way.  Therefore, 
while  it  is  true  that  some  very  eminent 
Justices  had  no  previous  Judicial  experience, 
It  is  Btlll  impossible  to  tell  whether  an  indi- 
vidual will  do  well  as  a  Judge  until  we  have 
looked  at  his  record  of  Judging.  Appoint- 
ments should,  therefore,  be  limited  to  those 
Individuals  whose  ability  and  integrity  as 
Judges  can  be  carefully  examined  before  they 
are  selected  as  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Justices  should  not  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive  because  we  would  surely  find 
ourselves  In  the  same  position  of  the  Colo- 
nists, when  they  declared  in  the  E)eclaratlon 
of  Independence  that  the  King  had 
"made  Judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries  .  .  ." 
They  must  not  be  selected  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people  because  their  desire  to  obtain 
or  to  keep  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench 
might  cause  them  to  allow  the  Constitution 
to  be  driven  away  by  the  winds  of  political 
expediency.  They  must  be  selected  by  some 
group  capable  of  evaluating  their  record  and 
watching  over  their  performance. 

No  one  knows  the  ability,  the  integrity, 
the  temperament  and  the  stanoina  of  Judges 
better  than  those  Justices  sitting  on  State 
Appellate  Courts  who  day  in  and  day  out 
read  and  evaluate  the  record  of  each  Judge 
in  their  State.  As  they  go  about  their  dally 
tasks  they  get  an  accurately  documented 
plcttire  of  every  Judge  whose  cases  are  ap- 
pealed to  their  Courts.  They  know  his  in- 
tellect, his  ability,  his  temper,  his  partiality 
and  bla  devotion  to  justice.  In  short  they 
know  each  one  as  a  Judge — as  no  other  man 
or  group  of  men  could  possibly  know  them. 
These  Justices  also  write  opinions,  make 
decisions,  and  dally  discharge  their  duties 
as  Justices.  By  these  acts  they  are  known, 
their  reputations  established  and  their  stat- 
ure measured.  To  what  more  competent 
group  could  we  entrust  the  selection  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Once  selected,  each  Justice  would  know 
that  a  competent,  responsible  group  of  pro- 
fessionals were  evaluating  his  record,  watch- 
ing bis  conduct,  reading  his  decisions  and 
deciding  whether  or  not  his  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  Justice  of  the  highest  Court 
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in  the  land  merited  their  continued  ap- 
proval. 

We  should,  therefore,  direct  that  in  those 
ten  circuits  comprising  states,  the  Justices 
of  the  Chief  Appellate  Courts  of  the  States 
comprising  each  Circuit  meet  In  convention 
and  by  secret  ballot  nominate  and  elect  an 
Individual  from  their  Circuit  to  serve  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Identical  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  Jiistlce  to  be  selected  from  the 
Circuit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
be  selected  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  thereof;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  thereof  and  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Such  a  modern  Court  could  move  forward 
with  the  mainstream  of  America  without 
breaking  through  the  dikes  which  protect 
our  dearly  bought  and  long  cherished 
freedom. 

Amendment 

Article  Two,  Section  Two,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  shall  be  amended 
by  deleting  therefrom  that  portion  of  the 
second  sentence  which  reads,  "Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court". 

Article  Three,  Section  One.  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  shall  be  repealed. 
The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  now 
serving  under  this  Article  shall  receive  their 
present  salaries  for  the  remainder  of  their 
natural  lives,  but  their  terms  of  office  shall 
expire  and  the  Supreme  Court  shall  cease 
to  exist  at  the  same  Instant  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  complete  the 
taking  of  their  oaths  of  Office, 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  are  now 
established  by  the  Congress  and  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereinafter  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  A];^)eals  shall  be 
composed  of  eleven  Jtistices.  one  from  each 
of  the  geographical  areas  designated  by  the 
law  as  a  circuit  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  on  January  1,  1964;  the  length 
of  the  terms  to  be  served  by  the  original 
Justices  shall  be: 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  3  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  First  Circuit, 
4  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, 4  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, 4  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit. 4  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  Eighth 
Circuit.  6  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  6  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  Seventh 
Circuit.  6  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit. 8  years. 

The  Justice  selected  from  the  Sixth  Circuit, 
6  years. 

And,  thereafter,  each  Justice  shall  be  se- 
lected for  a  term  of  six  years  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election  for  two  additional 
terms  of  six  years  each  but  so  more.  The 
Justices  shall  select  one  of  their  number  to 
serve  as  Chief  Justice  for  such  term  as  they 
may  designate. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment 
as  a  Justice  unless  he  has  previously  served 
as  a  Judge  of  a  Court  of  general  Jurisdiction, 
either  trial  or  appellate,  or  both,  in  the  area 
from  which  he  will  be  selected  for  at  least 
six  years  prior  to  bis  selection  as  a  Justice. 
Provided  that  the  Judicial  service  of  the  Jus- 
tice from  the  Circuit  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  may  have  been  acquired  by  bis 


services  as  a  Judge  on  any  Court  of  general 
Jtirisdiction  of  a  State  of  the  United  States 
or  both. 

Every  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coiu^  of 
Appeals  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit  in  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State.  Provided,  however, 
that  each  Justice  shall  receive  full  salary  for 
the  p>erlod  of  his  natural  life,  regardless  of 
the  length  of  his  service  as  a  Justice  unless 
he  be  lawfully  Impeached  and  removed  from 
the  Coiut  in  which  case  his  salary  shall  ter- 
minate. 

At  Eleven  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  third  Mon- 
day after  this  Amendment  has  been  ratified 
by  three-foiirths  of  the  States;  and,  there- 
after at  Eleven  o'clock  ajn.  on  the  twelfth 
Monday  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
term  of  a  Justice  shall  expire,  and  not  later 
than  Eleven  o'clock  ajn.  on  the  second  Mon- 
day following  the  death,  resignation  or  Im- 
peachment of  a  Justice,  the  Justices  of  the 
Chief  Appellate  Courts  of  the  States  In  each 
area  where  the  selection  of  a  Justice  is  neces- 
sary, shall  meet  and  by  secret  ballot  select 
some  qualified  person  to  serve  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  These  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  In  the  most  centrally  lo- 
cated appellate  court-room  In  the  area  from 
which  the  Justice  is  to  be  selected  and  shall 
be  presided  over  by  the  Senior  Chief  Justice 
present.  The  vote  to  nominate  and  the  vote 
to  select  a  Justice  shall  be  by  secret  ballot. 

The  three  persons  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  ballots  cast  for  their  nomination  shall 
be  voted  upon  for  their  selection;  and,  the 
one  obtaining  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast 
shall  be  selected.  If  no  one  of  the  three  ob- 
tain a  niajorlty  of  the  ballots  cast  the  names 
of  the  two  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
the  ballots  cast  shall  be  re-submitted  and  the 
one  receiving  the  majority  of  the  ballots  then 
cast,  shall  be  selected. 

In  the  identical  manner  and  at  the  Identi- 
cal time  set  forth  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph the  Justice  from  the  Circuit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  selected  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  thereof.  The  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  thereof;  and  the 
Senior  Circtiit  Judge  from  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  person  so 
selected  may  be  a  resident  of  any  State  or 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  presiding  officer  or  any  of  the  Chief 
Justices  present  shall  immediately  certify  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  release  to  the  public  the  name  of 
the  person  so  selected  to  serve  as  Justice. 

At  Eleven  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  second  Mon- 
day following  his  selection  as  a  Justice  each 
person  so  selected  shall  present  himself  at 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  shall  take  the  oath  of  office 
and  Immediately  thereafter  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  aks  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  at 
Northwestern  University  on  April  17  of 


this  year,  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy].  The  title  of  the  ad- 
dress was:  'Europe  and  the  Next  Gen- 
eration." 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  material  in 
this  speech  is  worth  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  The  speech  covers  a 
number  of  subjects  which  are  of  prime 
and  important  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

EUHOPE  AND  THx  Next  Generation 

Seven  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  of- 
fered as  the  theme  of  his  campaign  "Lead- 
ership to  Meet  the  Challenge  of  the  Sixties." 
Many  of  these  challenges,  such  as  the  recur- 
rence of  recession,  the  deficiency  In  our  de- 
fenses, the  indifference  of  government  to 
health  and  education  and  civil  rights,  have 
been  met.  In  other  areas,  we  have  fallen 
short  of  what  we  wished  to  do.  But  now 
we  must  begin  to  look  at  the  Seventies — to 
a  new  decade,  with  new  problems  and  new 
possibilities;  to  a  time  that  will  see  growing 
affluence  and  growing  congestion,  greater 
education  and  greater  automation,  and 
changing  patterns  around  the  world. 

The  man  who  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  next  year  must  begin,  in  his 
term,  to  deal  with  the  challenges  of  the 
Seventies.  He  and  his  successors  must  be 
In  touch  with  the  young  generation  of  to- 
day. By  1975,  half  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  iinder  twenty-five  and  almost  40 
per  cent  of  the  voters  will  be  under  thirty. 
No  one  wlU  be  able  to  fully  serve  the  public 
without  understanding  the  yoimg,  for  it  Is 
their  world  and  their  responsibilities  that 
will  be  coming  to  the  fore. 

So,  In  this  spirit,  I  would  like  to  look  at 
some  of  the  critical  problems  that  will  face 
us  in  the  next  ten  and  twenty  years.  I 
am  going  to  make  some  proposals  tonight. 
I  do  not  want  them  interpreted  as  policies 
for  today.  They  are  long  range  suggestions 
which  could  be  accomplished  over  a  period 
of  years. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  our  primary 
aim  during  the  1970's  should  be  to  try  to 
end  the  cold  war  that  has  dominated  world 
politics  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Based 
on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years,  and  the  forces  in  motion  in  the 
world,  I  think  there  Is  a  good  chance  to  do 
this  without  endangering  In  any  way  the 
Interests  of  our  own  country.  But  we  can 
only  do  it  if  we  begin  to  put  aside  outmoded 
policies,  and  adopt  new  ones  which,  without 
sacrificing  sectirlty,  lessen  tensions  and  mod- 
erate differences  between  nations. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  have  events  outrun 
our  policies  faster  than  on  the  continent  of 
Etirope.  The  growing  prosperity  of  Western 
Europe,  the  new  strength  of  nationalism,  the 
increasing  independence  of  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  changes  within  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself  and  the  enormoiis  growth 
of  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope have  changed  the  nature  of  the  issue 
facing  us.  For  the  first  time  since  World 
War  n,  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  can  see 
the  possibility  of  achieving  lasting  peace 
and  stability,  on  the  continent  which  has 
been  the  center  of  all  the  major  wars  of  the 
modem  world.  But  to  do  this,  we,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  themselves,  will  have  to 
re-examine  policies  based  on  past  fears,  and 
modify  some  of  the  arrangements,  made  in 
times  of  tension,  which  now  perpetuate 
tension. 

In  thinking  about  foreign  policy,  our  peo- 
ple tend  to  be  able  to  focus  on  only  one  area 
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at  a  time.  Today,  It  Is  Southeast  Asia — 
Indeed,  Just  one  country  In  Southeast  Asia. 
But  Just  five  or  six  years  ago,  Europe  was  the 
center  of  our  attention.  It  was  the  only 
place  In  the  world  where  American  armies 
faced  Russian  armies  across  a  border.  In 
Berlin,  the  place  of  the  critical  confrontation, 
the  question  was  whether  the  Russians  would 
allow  the  East  Oermans  to  cut  oflf  our  access 
to  that  embattled  city.  If  so,  should  we  send 
a  military  convoy  down  the  Autobahn,  even 
at  the  risk  of  Incidents  that  could  escalate 
into  war?  The  situation  was  serious  enough 
that  President  Kennedy  called  up  National 
Guard  Reserve  troops,  to  reinforce  our  sol- 
diers In  Europe. 

Vast  changes  have  taken  place  since  then. 
With  trade  between  East  and  West  ETurope 
reaching  t8  billion  a  year,  with  Eastern  na- 
tions opening  up  diplomatic  relations  with 
West  Germany,  with  an  Increasing  feeling  of 
European  identity,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  young,  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  Winston 
Churchill  saw  it  In  1946,  has  changed.  It  Is 
now  a  grlUwork  through  which  the  natural 
ties  between  Industrial  states  on  the  same 
continent  are  reasserting  themselves.  Tech- 
nology U  uniting  Europe  more  strongly  than 
Ideology  can  divide  It. 

With  the  exception  of  East  Germany,  Rus- 
sia has  no  more  satellites.  In  the  sense  the 
term  was  used  for  so  long.  Rumania  has 
defied  her,  as  did  Yugoslavia  and  Albania 
years  ago.  Czechoslovakia  has  proposed 
Eastern  European  military  arrangements 
that  exclude  the  Soviet  Union.  To  keep  her 
troops  in  Europe,  Russia  has  been  forced  to 
negotiate  status-of-forces  agreements,  not 
unlike  the  ones  we  have  arovmd  the  world. 
Where  she  used  to  be  able  to  commandeer 
the  production  of  Eastern  Eiirope  for  her  own 
use,  Russia  now  sends  her  raw  materials  to 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  to 
supply  their  growing  lnd\istrles. 

llie  Western  Alliance  has  also  changed, 
iTom  the  time  when  a  weak  and  weary  Europe 
subordinated  herself  willingly  to  American 
policies.  In  return  for  economic  aid  and  mili- 
tary protection.  Again  and  again,  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  have  shown  their 
desire  to  follow  their  own  course,  in  their 
own  way,  as  their  economies  grow  In  strength 
and  the  threat  from  the  East  recedes. 

It  is  easier.  In  foreign  policy,  to  react  to 
obvious  dangers  than  to  seize  new  oppcv- 
tunltles.  Nevertheless,  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  In  Europe  offer  a  significant 
chance  for  the  achievement  of  permanent 
peace  and  stability.  Every  nation  in  Europe, 
whether  democratic  or  Communist,  feels  a 
period  of  peace  and  stability  would  be  In  its 
interest.  Each  of  them  la  more  concerned 
at  this  point  with  developing  Itself  Internally 
than  with  exporting  revolution  or  reaching 
for  new  territory.  For  these  reasons,  there  is 
a  better  chance  to  stabilize  relations  In  Eu- 
rope, over  the  next  generation,  than  in  ahy 
of  the  many  troubled  parts  of  the  world. 

To  look  ahead  to  what  steps  can  be  taken 
to  achieve  this,  the  United  States  should 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean structure  that  would  be  best.  I 
think  it  would  be  one  In  which  all  nations, 
from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  border  of  Asia, 
have  relations  with  each  other,  free  of  ten- 
sions and  restrictions  and  In  which  the  uni- 
fication of  Europe  coiUd  proceed  in  the  pcllt- 
IcaJ  sphere  as  It  has  In  the  economic  and 
technological  spheres.  A  Europe  with  a  re- 
unified Germany,  In  which  Germany  is  as- 
svired  about  her  own  security,  and  is  no 
longer  considered  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
her  neighbors;  a  Europe  in  which  the  ar- 
rangements left  over  from  World  War  n, 
such  as  the  presence  of  Foreign  troops  In 
Berlin,  were  no  longer  needed;  a  Europe  In 
which  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  could  be 
dismantled  because  the  threats  which 
brought  them  Into  being  no  longer  existed; 
a  Europe  In  which  the  nations  could  provide 
for  their  own  security.  Jointly  or  Individ- 


ually, backed  by  American  and  Russian  nu- 
clear guarantees,  so  that  neither  nation 
would  have  to  station  troops  outside  her 
borders. 

In  short,  the  ultimate  goal  would  be  a  de- 
tente between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  which  European  countries  could 
freely  Join.  This  would  be  the  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  cold  war. 

All  of  this  Is  a  long  way  off.  But  the 
changes  and  adjustments  that  look  in  this 
direction,  which  are  already  happening  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  should  be  pursued  as  part  of  a 
deliberate  policy. 

The  United  States  would  do  well  to  change 
Its  tactics  In  pursuit  of  some  of  its  goals. 
One  example  Is  Eiiropean  unification.  It 
was  one  of  the  goals  Congress  wrote  into  the 
preamble  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  We  pushed 
a  common  market  as  early  as  1949,  and  an 
all-European  army  In  the  early  19S0's.  We 
favor  European  unification,  even  though  it 
could  harm  us  economically,  because  It  is  In 
the  Interest  of  peace. 

But  I  wonder  whether  unification  might 
not  come  sooner  If  we  stopped  pushing  it  so 
hard.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  efforts  to 
teU  the  Common  Market  and  o\ir  military 
allies  whom  to  admit,  what  multl -lateral  de- 
fense arrangements  to  accept,  have  harmed 
unification  rather  than  helped  It. 

To  Western  Europeans,  our  plans  for  their 
Integration  look  too  much  like  an  attempt 
to  maintain  American  dominance  In  Eu- 
ropean affairs,  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  only 
dispensable,  but  strongly  resented.  The 
most  disruptive  elements  of  European  na- 
tionalism fiourlsh  on  our  efforts  to  imp)ose 
our  will. 

Pushing  unification  also  Impedes  our 
longer-range  goals.  As  long  as  It  looks  as 
though  we  are  trying  to  maintain  a  domi- 
nant role  in  Western  Europe,  Russia  will  not 
want  to  loosen  its  ties  with  Eastern  Europe. 
The  more  monolithic  Western  Europe  be- 
comes, the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  the 
Eastern  nations  to  make  desirable  accom- 
modations with  the  West,  economic  and  polit- 
ical. In  all  these  ways,  further  American 
efforts  to  Impose  a  greater  unity  on  Europe 
could  easily  prove  counter-productive.  They 
should  not  be  pursued  as  vigorously  as  they 
have  been  In  the  past. 

We  should  realize  that  the  countries  of 
Europe  are  anxious  to  keep  their  national 
Identities,  and  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Thus, 
political  unification  will  proceed  much  more 
slowly  than  the  economic  unification  of  na- 
tions doing  more  and  more  business  with 
each  other:  sending  migrant  workers  into 
each  other's  countries.  East  as  well  as  West: 
dlscoverlng  a  growing  mutual  Interest  In 
commerce  and  trade,  spurred  by  the  demands 
of  the  new  technology  that  knows  neither 
national  borders  nor  ideological  difference*. 
While  the  security  of  Europe  is  still  prop- 
erly the  concern  of  the  United  States,  the 
unification  of  Europe  should  be  left  to  the 
Europeans  themselves.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy said  in  Franltfurt  In  1963,  "The  choice 
of  paths  to  unity  of  Europye  Is  a  choice  Europe 
must  make."  They  should  work  out  their 
further  steps  toward  Integration  on  their 
own,  assured  of  our  help  if  they  ask  for  it,  but 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  dominate  the  arrangements  they  make. 

We  should  also  reassess  our  own  military 
role  in  Europe,  Including  the  extent  of  our 
troop  commitment  and  the  role  that  can 
best  be  played  by  NATO.  The  NATO  mili- 
tary alliance  was  extremely  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  dangers  posed  by  the  Russia  of  Stalin. 
Its  military  arrangements  came  into  being 
after  the  Commimlst  attack  In  Korea,  at  a 
time  when  Russia  had  almost  200  divisions 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  threat  of  a  Soviet 
invasion  on  the  ground  was  considered  very 
real.  NATO's  original  strategic  purpose  was 
to  hold  off  the  numerically  superior  Com- 
munist forces  from  overrunning  Europe  to 
the  English  Channel,  until  American  atomic 
air  power  could  be  brought  into  play  against 


Russian  clUes.  NATO  was  an  effective  de- 
terrent. It  gave  the  Soviets  a  very  real  risk 
to  balance  before  starting  an  Invasion.  It 
has  helped  keep  the  peace  for  over  fifteen 
years 

But  to  Western  Europeans,  the  possibility 
of  a  Russian  Invasion  is  considered  very 
remote.  Even  those  who  feel  Russia  might 
still  start  a  war  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances agree  that  the  real  deterrent  to  such 
a  move,  and  the  most  effective  way  of  com- 
batting it,  is  through  American  nuclear 
weapons,  which  we  hold  Independent  of 
NATO.  Charles  DeOauIIe  would  not  have 
removed  France  from  the  NATO  military  or- 
ganization, and  that  organization  from 
Prance,  if  he  felt  NATO  as  now  constituted 
was  essential  to  the  defense  of  his  country. 
NATO  Is  today  important  to  the  defense 
of  Europe.  It  will  remain  so,  in  the  short- 
run,  unless  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries perfect  an  adequate  defense  system  of 
their  own:  or  until.  In  the  long  run,  threats 
to  European  security  no  longer  exist.  But 
If  the  United  States  continues  to  perpetuate 
a  NATO  geared  to  a  kind  of  war  Europe 
thinks  will  never  come,  it  Is  bound  to  slow 
the  stabilization  and  normalization  we  seek. 
We  have,  for  example,  realized  that  a  NATO 
without  nuclear  weapons  cannot  meet  the 
defense  needs  of  today.  But  our  efforts 
to  incorporate  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
NATO  structure  have  raised  the  unjustified 
but  nevertheless  real  fear  of  a  nuclear-armed 
Germany. 

Heavy  American  participation  in  NATO 
assures  continued  Russian  participation  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  vice  versa.  The  grad- 
ual, mutual  thinning  out  of  the  troops  of 
both  countries  is  thus  delayed. 

NATO  has  served  us  well,  but  as  presently 
organized,  It  is  better  suited  to  yesterday's 
dangers  than  tomorrow's  opportunities.  We 
should  take  a  fresh  look  at  NATO.  We  should 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  still  believe  Russia 
Is  Interested  in  a  military  attack  on  Western 
Europe,  and  whether  it  would  come  In  a  way 
to  which  NATO  as  presently  constituted 
could  effectively  resfwnd.  We  should  ask 
whether,  by  keeping  the  American  force  as 
such  a  large  part  of  NATO  arrangements,  we 
do  not  make  it  easier  for  European  countries 
to  reduce  their  armies  and  defense  budgets, 
as  most  of  them  have  been  doing;  whether, 
by  forcing  them  to  offset  our  military  pur- 
chases in  Europe  by  buying  goods  here,  we 
are  not  discouraging  them  from  developing 
their  own  weapons:  whether  by  designing 
the  major  NATO  defense  concepts  In  the 
Pentagon,  rather  thanln  the  European  capi- 
tals, we  are  taking  an  initiative  they  should 
take  themselves:  and  whether  the  results  of 
these  policies  may  not.  in  the  long  run,  be 
against  the  military  InteresU  of  the  NATO 
countries  themselves. 

As  to  troops.  General  Elsenhower  has  said 
we  could  fulfill  our  commitments  in  NATO 
with  two  divisions  instead  of  the  present 
six.  This  could  be  accomplished,  over  a 
period  of  time,  as  the  Soviets  agree  to  thin 
out  their  troops  from  Eastern  Europe,  or  It 
could  be  done  if  and  when  the  Western 
European  countries  build  up  their  forces,  so 
as  to  achieve  the  same  protection  without 
so  much  American  participation.  And  we 
could  further  assure  our  allies  through  a 
dual-busing  system,  through  which  the 
troops  return  to  the  United  States  leaving 
their  equipment  In  Europe.  In  the  event 
they  were  needed,  our  airlift  capability  could 
speed  them  back  to  their  bases  before  an 
enemy  could  reach  the  bases  themselves. 

So  far  I  hare  advocated  leas  Amerloan  in- 
volvement in  Europe,  in  the  fields  of  \mlfl- 
cation  and  military  affairs.  But  It  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  turn  our  backs  on  Europe, 
or  forget  her  during  our  crisis  in  Asia. 
Knowing  where  to  press  and  where  to  relax 
is  the  essence  of  leadership  in  foreign  policy. 
There  are  several  initiatives  our  countty  can 
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take  which  would  do  much  to  create  the  kind 
of  European  structure  we  want. 

First,  we  should  exert  our  leadership  to  get 
agreements  designed  to  lessen  tensions  and 
the  possibility  of  war — agreements  such  as 
the  non-proliferation  treaty.  In  that  con- 
nection I  want  to  commend  Vice  President 
Humphrey  for  the  efforts  he  made  on  his 
recent  trip,  not  only  to  talk  sense  on  non- 
proliferation,  but  to  assure  the  Europeans 
that  our  Involvements  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  do  not  mean  we  have  downgraded  the 
importance  of  Atlantic  partnership.  He  did 
a  very  fine  Job. 

In  a  treaty  of  non-proliferation,  nations 
that  have  nuclear  weapons  promise  not  to 
Introduce  them  Into  countries  that  do  not; 
and  non-nuclear  jjowers  promise  not  to  re- 
ceive or  develop  them. 

The  non-proliferation  agreement  now  be- 
ing slowly  negotiated  is  valuable  on  its  own, 
representing  as  it  does  the  most  significant 
step  toward  arms  control  that  we  and  the 
Soviets  have  taken  together.  But  it  would 
have  additional  benefits  for  stability  In  Eu- 
rope. It  would  greatly  reduce  the  fear  of  a 
revived,  militaristic  and  nuclear-armed  Ger- 
many— an  unjustified  fear  in  my  Judgement, 
but  one  which  is  still  used  to  erect  barriers 
to  the  normalization  of  Europe.  Even  if  the 
final  treaty  exempts  a  future  European  nu- 
clear force,  the  fear  would  have  no  basis. 
The  force  would  be  composed  of  British  and 
French  weapons  with  mutual  assistance  and 
a  share  of  control  by  Germany  and  the  other 
nations.  Thus,  German  use  of  them  would 
be  checked  by  some  of  her  former  enemies. 
And  even  if  non-nuclear  nations  were  al- 
lowed to  develop  nuclear  energy  for  peace- 
ful uses,  under  inspection,  the  vital  part  of 
non-proliferation — the  control  of  arms — 
would  remain.  In  fact,  American  and  Rus- 
sian technicians  could  even  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  non-nuclear  countries  in  their 
development  of  peaceful  uses,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  put  at  a  technological  disad- 
vantage if  in  the  future  nuclear  technology 
becomes  important  to  economic  progress. 

I  hope  this  treaty,  taken  with  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  can  be  Just  the  first  two 
steps  in  a  pattern  of  planned  and  safe  dis- 
.irmament.  Fvirther  steps  should  Include 
reducing  American  and  Russian  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  In  our  defense  establish- 
ment and  a  way  for  nuclear  pofwers  to  guar- 
antee non-nuclear  powers  against  aggression 
and  nuclear  blackmail.  Our  leadership  in 
these  areas  will  help  every  nation  in  the 
world. 

Secondly,  we  should  support  efforts  to  take 
the  sting  out  of  the  East- West  conflict  in  the 
middle  of  Germany.  This  is  still  the  primary 
danger  point  in  Europe,  a  place  where  rela- 
tions remain  at  Cold  War  temperatures. 
While  the  goal  of  our  policy  ahould  be  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  we  should  realize 
that  before  this  must  come  an  evolutionary 
process.  It  must  begin  with  greater  contacts 
between  the  two  parts  of  Germany.  It  will 
grow  as  they  recognize  the  mutual  benefit 
from  closer  relations  in  trade  and  traffic  and 
cultural  relations.  Reunification  is  neces- 
sarily the  last  in  a  long  line  of  relaxations 
and  mutual  accommodations  on  the  conti- 
nent of  EMrope.  As  a  practical  matter,  re- 
unification must  await  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  Germany.  Withdrawal 
cannot  come  until  the  East- West  confronta- 
tion In  Germany,  with  its  jjerpetual  danger  of 
armed  conflict,  disappears.  That  confronta- 
tion can  best  be  moderated  if  the  two  parts 
of  Germany  begin  to  talk  to  each  other  and 
work  with  each  other. 

I  realize  that  West  Germany  finds  itself 
In  a  difficult  situation  in  its  attempts  to  in- 
sure Its  own  security  while  looking  toward 
a  peaceful  Exiropean  settlement.  Its  ap- 
proaches to  East  Germany  have  so  far  been 
rebuffed.  It  is  surrounded  by  sensitive  na- 
tions with  long  memories.  West  Germany 
deserves  our  support  in  the  important  new 


initiatives  It  has  proposed  to  ease  tension  In 
the  middle  of  Europe,  and  in  Its  feeling  that 
better  relations  with  the  East  does  not  mean 
acceptance  of  Germany's  division,  but  brings 
eventual  reunification  closer. 

There  are  dlsting\iished  experts  on  Eastern 
Europe  who  feel  that  If  the  West  freezes  out 
East  Germany,  its  old-line  Stalinist  policies 
will  be  so  embarrsissing  to  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  they  will  eventually  seek  to 
abolish  it  as  a  separate  entity.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  necessary.  The  weakening  of 
East  Germany  through  massive  defections 
of  Its  people  to  West  Germany  was  ended  by 
the  wall  In  Berlin.  East  Germany  has  gained 
in  prosperity  in  recent  years.  We  can  take 
the  calculated  risk  that,  she,  as  the  other 
Eastern  countries  have  done,  will  throw  off 
some  of  the  fixtures  of  Communism  as  she 
rises  economically. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  East 
Germany  which  finds  it  can  do  better  for 
Itself  by  having  more  ties  with  the  West. 
The  history  of  the  other  former  satellite 
countries  shows  that  this  is  the  way  relaxa- 
tion can  happen.  And  it  Is  the  best  route 
•  to  the  vital  goal  of  reunification. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  react  properly 
to  any  disturbance  that  does  grow  out  of  the 
confrontation  in  Germany.  There  Is  always 
the  danger  that  one  closed  checkpoint,  one 
stopped  convoy,  one  plane  strayed  across  a 
border,  could  cause  an  Incident,  which  could 
trigger  a  crisis,  which,  in  turn,  could  wash 
away  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  normalization  over  the  past  six  years. 

We  cannot  tell  when  this  might  happen, 
nor  can  we  prevent  it.  If  in  fact  an  inci- 
dent represents  a  real  threat  to  the  security 
of  West  Berlin,  we  should  respond  to  it  as 
such — and  we  should  keep  a  military  capa- 
bility on  hand  to  do  so.  But  the  Soviets  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  interested  in  challenging 
the  West  in  Berlin  as  they  were  in  Khru- 
shchev's time.  If  we  are  careful  to  separate 
East  German  Interests  from  Russian  Inter- 
ests, we  can  distinguish  between  what  is 
merely  an  incident  and  what  is  a  serious 
challenge  to  our  legal  rights  and  to  West 
Berlin's  freedom. 

We  are  in  a  much  more  fluid  situation  in 
relation  to  the  nations  of  the  Communist 
world.  We  can  have  a  difficult  confronta- 
tion in  Vietnam,  but  we  can  still  establish 
consular  relations,  and  work  together  on 
such  important  security  Issues  as  nuclear 
proliferation  and  the  question  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles.  We  did  not  let  Syngman 
Rhee  sabotage  the  truce  In  Korea  by  letting 
the  prisoners  of  war  escape.  Nor  should  the 
Soviet  Union  allow  a  desperate  East  German 
Government  to  trigger  a  new  Berlin  Crisis 
which  could  drag  Eiu-ope  back  to  the  1950's. 

Third  and  finally,  we  should  continue  to 
build  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe,  of  the  kind 
President  Johnson  spoke  of  in  his  historic 
address  of  last  October,  sind  of  the  kind  Sen- 
ator Thruston  Morton  and  Senator  Percy 
have  called  for  on  the  Republican  side.  The 
liberation  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
from  the  most  repressive  features  of  life 
under  Communism  has  come,  not  by  armed 
Intervention  or  Internal  revolution,  but  by 
the  gradual  working  of  the  leaven  of  free- 
dom vrtthin  their  societies.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  remove  the  shackles  of  central  plan- 
ning simply  becavise  Industry  and  commerce 
can  work  so  much  better  without  them. 
They  will  seek  out  their  own  road  toward 
social  and  economic  development,  because 
they  have  traditionally  asserted  their  own 
identity  as  nations.  Oiu-  task  Is  to  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  look  West  as  well  as  to 
the  East  for  commerce  and  trade  and  friend- 
ship, as  this  development  proceeds. 

We  should  support  the  widest  possible 
contacts  between  the  nations  of  Eiast  and 
Western  Europe.  Perhaps  they  could  Join  in 
the  organization  for  European  Cooperation 
and  Development.  Perhaps  we  could  help 
create  a  new  international  fund  to  under- 
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write  economic  vmdertakings  between  East 
and  West.  There  Is  a  special  need  for  greater 
contacts  between  the  Extern  Ehiropean 
countries  and  West  Germany.  Only  the  free 
flow  of  businessmen,  artists  and  tourists  and 
the  realization  of  the  benefits  from  com- 
mercial and  cultural  contacts  can  gradually 
erase  the  image  of  a  militaristic  and  ravan- 
chlst  Germany,  so  strongly  cultivated  In 
Eastern  Europe  today  by  those  who  would 
keep  the  nations  of  Europe  separate  and 
hostile. 

We  welcome  the  kind  of  Improvement  that 
has  taken  place  In  relations  between  West 
Germany  and  Rumania.  But  I  would  hope 
that  the  barriers  might  begin  to  "fall,  as  well, 
in  the  much  more  difficult  impasse  between 
West  Germany  and  Poland.  The  recent  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Poland, 
favoring  such  contacts  was  courageous  and 
enlightened  on  their  part",  and  a  hopeful 
beginning. 

Our  own  businessmen  need  to  be  liberated 
from  the  many  restraints  we  have  put  on 
their  dealings  with  Eastern  Europe.  We 
should  allow  more  Joint  enterprises,  more 
liberal  licensing  policies,  and  new  types  of 
private  international  arrangements,  such  as 
the  recent  arrangement  by  which  Flat  of  Italy 
will  build  autos  In  Russia,  using  machine 
tools  made  in  the  United  States.  The  most- 
favored-natlons  clause  of  our  trade  act 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe.  They  should  be  eligible  for 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program.  All  these  steps 
would  take  advant^age  of  their  new  preoccu- 
pation— not  with  fostering  an  international 
political  movement,  but  with  making  prog- 
ress at  home. 

I  would  hope  these  steps  need  not  await 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  although  as 
a  political  matter  it  Is  hard  to  Justify  un- 
tying economic  restrictions  with  cotintries  so 
actively  supplying  an  enemy.  All  these  steps 
sboxild  be  taken  cautiously.  We  are  not  in- 
terested in  Improved  economic  conditions  If 
they  only  consolidate  In  power  regimes  which 
still  practice  political  repression.  But  the 
bridges  wti  build  to  promote  a  healthy  na- 
tional independence  will  eventually  cause 
political  obangee  in  Communist  nations. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  treating  these 
nations  as  Independent  of  the  Soviet  Union 
helps  them  become  more  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  the 
major  goal  of  American  foreign  policy  was 
to  stay  out  of  Etirope's  internal  affairs.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  two  wars  fought 
for  hetr  freedom  and  ours,  have  now  brought 
us  full  cyile,  to  a  point  where  less  involve- 
ment and  direction  by  us,  and  more  support 
of  European  Initiatives,  would  serve  the 
needs  of  l>oth  our  continents.  Europe  will 
probably  tilways  be  closest  to  our  lives  of  all 
the  foreign  continents,  because  of  otir  com- 
mon hlstcry  and  cultiu*  and  political  sys- 
tems. Shi  should  be  in  the  center  of  oiu- 
concern — not  in  the  backwash.  But  if  that 
concern  C3unsels  restraint  on  our  part,  we 
should  exercise  it. 

The  ending  of  the  Cold  War  in  Europe 
will  not  B.}lve  all  her  problems.  It  will  not 
Insure  representative  regimes  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, or  democracy  in  Russia,  or  an  end  of  the 
fear  of  Germany,  or  of  any  of  the  difficulties 
posed  by  the  scars  of  history  and  the  inde- 
pendent course  of  proud  and  nationalistic 
states.  But  it  will  bring  to  an  end  the  con- 
ditions th»t  brought  us  to  Europe  In  the  first 
place.  It  will  lessen  the  ntmiber  of  enemies 
we  have  in  the  world.  It  will  allow  us  to 
concentrar^  more  resources  In  parts  of  the 
world  tbf.t  desperately  need  oiu'  aid  and 
leadership.  And  most  Important,  it  will  al- 
low Europe  to  turn  some  of  its  resources  to 
the  help  of  the  less  developed  nations  of  the 
world.  For  this  is  where  the  crucial  struggle 
for  freedom  and  himianlty  is  going  to  be  In 
the  next  generation,  and  neither  the  U.S.  nor 
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Europe  are  giving  tbem  tbe  help  tbat  tbey 
muat. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  once  said: 
•TiOok  not  mournfully  Into  the  paat.  It 
comee  not  back  again.  Wisely  Improve  the 
present.  It  la  thine.  Qo  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  futtire,  without  fear,  and  with  a 
manly  heart."  That  U  your  chaUenge.  as  to- 
morrow's generation,  In  Europe  and  through- 
out the  world.  I  hope  you  will  take  It  up 
with  zest  and  with  courage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  this  is  going  to  be  a  live 
quorum,  I  suggest  that  the  clerk  start 
calling  the  roll,  and  we  can  send  out 
notice. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
lNoxnr«  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


WEST  GERMAN  TRADE  MISSION  IN 
PEKING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  New  York  Times  of  Friday, 
April  14,  1967,  published  an  article  in 
regard  to  the  West  German  trade  mis- 
sion to  Peking  to  discuss  arrangements 
for  building  a  $196  million  steel  rolling 
mill  in  China.  The  project  is  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  consortium  of  German, 
French,  and  Belgian  concerns — but  the 
German  share  will  be  oflacially  under- 
written by  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Times  article  states 
that  the  Bonn  government's  Involve- 
ment with  Communist  China  is  a  mat- 
ter of  strictest  secrecy  In  Bonn.  The 
article  further  states: 

A  top  level  government  official  who  was 
asked  atwut  the  relationship  said  he  knew 
about  It  but  could  say  nothing. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis:  He  knew  about 

it  but  he  could  say  nothing. 
I  resume  quoting  from  the  article: 
The  gingerly  approach  la  believed  to  be  part 

of  a  complicated  strategy  conceived  by  the 

new    coalition    Government    of    Chancellor 

Kurt  Oeorg  Kleslnger. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  during  the  last  session,  nearly  a 
year  ago.  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  regard  to  the  proposed  steel 
plant  for  Communist  China.  I  wish  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session. 
RxsoLxmoN 

Whereas  the  Government  of  West  Germany 
has    given    official    approval    and    financial 


backing  to  a  deal  under  which  a  consortium 
headed  by  a  West  German  firm,  and  Includ- 
ing firms  of  other  Western  Kuropean  coim- 
trles,  will  supply  steel  plants  to  Communist 
China; 

Whereas  this  action  can  reault  only  In  a 
strengthening  of  the  warmaklng  cajMtblllty 
of  Communist  China; 

Whereas  over  two  thousand  Americans 
have  died  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  from  the  North 
and  our  military  leaders  report  that  the  bulk 
of  the  war  material  used  by  the  Vletcong 
against  our  troops  Is  supplied  by  Communist 
China: 

Whereas  a  quarter  of  a  million  American 
troops  are  stationed  In  West  Germany  to 
protect  that  country  from  Communist  In- 
vasion; and 

Whereas  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
In  foreign  aid  to  enable  West  Germany  and 
other  Western  European  countries  to  rebuild 
their  economies  In  order  to  maintain  their 
freedom:  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate (1)  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
of  West  Germany  In  strengthening  the  war- 
making  capabUlty  of  Communist  China  Is  a 
grave  blow  to  the  common  defense  of  the 
free  world;  (2)  that  even  If  West  Germany 
and  other  Western  Ehiropean  countries  do 
not  see  fit  to  aid  this  nation  In  Its  ctirrent 
struggle  to  resist  Communist  aggression  they 
should  refrain  from  extending  aid  to  the  ag- 
gressors, and  (3)  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
can  only  be  won  If  those  nations  which  enjoy 
It  maintain  some  semblance  of  unity  in  pur- 
pose and  deed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  its 
last  session.  As  a  result,  very  little  has 
been  heard  since  that  time  in  regard  to 
the  steel  deal  between  West  Germany 
and  Communist  China. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  that  resolution  by  the  Senate  last 
year  served  an  excellent  purpose.  Were 
it  not  for  that  resolution,  action  would 
have  been  taken  before  this  time  on  that 
steel  plant. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  disturbing  to  me 
to  read  the  article  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  Government  of 
West  Germany  has  sent  a  trade  mission 
to  Peking  to  discuss  arrangements  for 
a  $196  million  steel  rolling  mill. 

It  Is  even  more  serious  to  the  United 
States  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  A 
year  ago,  there  were  {^^proximately  200,- 
000  Americans  in  Vietnam.  Today,  there 
are  438.000  Americans  In  Vietnam. 

Last  year,  we  suffered  35,000  casualties 
in  Vietnam. 

In  1967,  if  the  present  casualty  rate 
continues  as  it  has  for  the  past  3  months, 
we  will  suffer  65,000  casualties  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  plans  to  go  to  Germany 
very  shortly  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
that  great  German  patriot,  and  that 
great  patriot  of  the  free  world,  Konrad 
Adenauer. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  wish  our 
President  a  most  safe  trip.  It  is  appro- 
priate for  him  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Konrad  Adenauer. 

I  note  from  television,  press  and  radio, 
that  the  President  plans  to  meet  with 
Chancellor  Kleslnger  after  the  funeral. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  up 
the  matter  of  the  steel  rolling  mill  for 
Communist  China  with  Chancellor  Kles- 


lnger. I  hope  he  will  Invite  the  Chancel- 
lor's attention  to  the  action  which  was 
taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year 
In  ofBcIally  protesting  any  such  action 
being  taken  on  the  part  of  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  point  Is  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment, by  ofHcIal  action,  is  underwriting 
this  steel  plant.  Yet  the  German  Gov- 
emment  is  an  ally  of  the  United  States— 
and  we  have  225,000  American  troops  In 
Germany  to  protect  the  (jermans  from 
Communist  Russia. 

I  would  hope.  too.  that  our  President 
will  point  out  to  Chancellor  Kleslnger 
that  while  America  is  deeply  involved 
with  resources  in  Vietnam,  which  Is  im- 
portant, it  is  our  manpower  that  con- 
cerns Americans  most.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  about  what  happens  to  our 
manpower  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  should  forcefully  point 
out  to  the  German  Chancellor  that  any 
official  miderwrltlng  on  the  part  of  the 
West  German  Government  of  a  steel  roll- 
ing mill  for  Communist  China  at  the 
same  time  that  American  soldiers  are 
being  killed  In  South  Vietnam  would  be 
a  grave  blow  to  the  common  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.   BYRD   of   Virginia.    Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  great  failures  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  struggle  In  Vietnam 
has  been  the  Inability  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  obtain  effective  help  from 
other  Asian  nations,  as  well  as  from  our 
allies.  That  is  what  disturbs  me  so  much 
when  I  read  that  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment is  sending  an  official  trade  mis- 
sion to  Red  China  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  a  deal— with  the  official 
backing  of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment— to  provide  additional  steel  facili- 
ties for  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  express 
the  hope  that  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
when  he  goes  to  West  Germany,  will 
bring  this  very  important  matter  to  the 
official  attention  of  the  West  German 
Government. 
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DRUGGED  AMERICANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  greatly  distressed  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  unpalatable  re- 
ports concerning  the  spreading  ussige  of 
drugs,  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  America's  social  scene.  It  is  an 
ugly  commentary  on  the  moral  climate 
of  this  Nation  when  literally  every  day 
one  reads  accounts  of  the  growing  use  of 
marihuana.  LSD,  and  drugs  of  varying 
degrees  of  strength  by  the  young  people 
of  our  Nation.  But  it  is  not  alone  among 
America's  younger  generation  that  one 
sees  such  habits  being  formed,  for,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  evidences  of  in- 
creasing drug  usage  scattered  at  all  levels 
of  our  society. 

It  Is  sickening  to  note  the  apparent  in- 
difference of  the  general  public  to  the 
degeneration  in  moral  standcu-ds  which 


such  inclinations  and  practices  clearly 
reveal. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Narcotics 
Commissioner  Henry  L.  Giordano  stated 
that  "the  dangerous  rise  in  IlUcit  mari- 
huana traffic"  Is  causing  his  Bureau  to 
devote  more  and  more  of  its  efforts  to 
marihuana  investigation.  He  testified 
that  these  increasing  demands  on  the 
Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  were  requiring 
him  to  request  $290,000  more  for  opera- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1968  than  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

He  pointed  out  that  marihuana  viola- 
tions have  doubled  in  the  past  2  years 
and  that  the  fearful  aspect  of  the  in- 
cresise  is  the  great  potential  of  graduat- 
ing from  use  of  marihuana  to  the  use  of 
narcotics.  In  seeking  a  1968  budget  of 
$6V2  million  for  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau, the  Federal  Narcotics  Commis- 
sioner stated  that  his  particular  con- 
cern is  the  apparent  fact  that  the  in- 
creased traffic  In  marihuana  Is  reaching 
college-age  groups  and  economic  levels 
which  were  relatively  drug  free 
previously. 

This  testimony  deepened  my  sense  of 
alarm,  already  fully  aroused  by  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  official  Federal  files  on 
young  narcotics  users,  as  well  as  the  open 
reports  circulated  by  newspapers,  In  tele- 
vision reports,  and  by  other  news  media. 

Thus  Commissioner  Giordano  con- 
firmed, ominously,  what  a  news  account 
had  reported  of  youthful  activity  in 
Georgetown,  a  historic  and  fashionable 
residential  area  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
City.  In  a  section  of  Georgetown  labeled 
the  "Strip."  where  teenagers  hang  out  in 
great  numbers,  it  is  said  that  "marihuana 
is  king."  Indeed,  one  teenager.  In  talk- 
ing to  the  reporters  who  prepared  the 
article,  entitled  "The  Strip  Lights  Up." 
published  in  the  April  2  Issue  of  the  Sun- 
day Star,  Washington,  D.C..  unabashly 
stated : 

Marijuana  has  replaced  tbe  old  six-pack 
of  beer.  The  stulT's  all  over.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  kids  who  hang  out  regularly  on 
the  Strip  have  smoked  it. 

But  insiders  on  the  Georgetown  Strip 
scene  also  reveal  that  drugs  more  power- 
ful, much  more  powerful  and  dangerous 
in  potentialities,  than  "pot" — the  current 
label  for  marihuana — are  sought  after 
and,  often,  are  just  as  available  in  this 
fashionable  and  historic  suburb  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  One  so-called  acid 
head,  the  titling  given  to  users  of  LSD. 
has  openly  reported  that  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  Strip  frequenters  are  users 
of  LSD.  That  new  and  powerful  drug 
provides  a  "kick."  Those  who  use  LSD. 
or  to  use  the  vernacular,  "take  a  trip," 
suffer  aftereffects  from  the  hallucina- 
tory drug  that  may  require  hospitaliza- 
tion for  a  period  of  months  or  years. 

So  terrible  are  its  potential  after- 
effects that  it  has  been  called  "the  most 
dangerous  drug  around  today,"  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

But  the  ugliness  of  the  situation  is 
compounding.  Recently,  at  the  highly 
respected  Ivy  League  college.  Princeton 
University,  the  Press  Club  reported  that 
some  15  percent  of  the  university's  3,200 
undergraduates  have  experimented  with 


drugs,  marihuana,  hashish,  and  LSD. 
This  estimate,  furthermore  was  called  by 
the  president  of  Princeton  University- 
according  to  the  Press  Club  statement — 
"a  reasonable  one." 

This  report  was  carried  in  the  April  9 
column,  "Around  the  Nation,"  published 
by  the  Washington  Post. 

Yet  another  episode,  "Pot-smoking 
Student  Leader  Won't  Resign,"  was  de- 
tailed in  the  April  10  issue  of  that  same 
newspaper.  That  report  I  found  truly 
scandalous,  for  It  related  that  the  stu- 
dent body  president  of  a  large  midwest- 
em  State  university  not  only  admitted 
openly  to  using  marihuana,  but  stated 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  resigning 
his  position  as  leader  of  the  school's 
14,000  students.  Although  subsequently 
I  read  that  he  did  eventually  depart,  it 
was  noted  that  there  was  criticism  in 
some  quarters  that  he  was  being  unduly 
restricted  by  lielng  put  under  pressure  to 
remove  himself  from  the  campus. 

And  anyone  who  thinks  these  are  iso- 
lated instances  should  do  as  I  have  done, 
just  pick  up  your  daily  newspaper  and 
read  at  random.  You  will  find  articles 
such  as  these  which  have  appeared  suc- 
cessively in  recent  issues  of  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Post: 

April  13:  "Two  Youths  Convicted  in 
LSD  Sales;  Judge  Delays  Sentencing  30 
Days." 

April  15:  "Seven  Arrested,  Seven 
Sought  on  Narcotics  Charges." 

April  21 :  "Three  Ex-Coeds  Indicted  In 
Narcotics  Case." 

In  these  articles,  one  notes  that  there 
is  recurrent  mention  of  the  use  of  ISD, 
among  other  drugs,  of  course.  But  it  is 
the  drug  LSD  which  has  been  singled 
out  as  having  a  strange  popularity  among 
American  young  people.  As  a  result,  it 
is  reported  that  hospital  admissions  of 
persons  with  acute  ISD-induced  psy- 
choses are  on  the  increase.  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard,  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  is  reported  to  have  said: 

Medically  unsupervised  use  of  LSD  Is  anal- 
ogous to  playing  "chemical  Russian  rou- 
lette." 

It  is  a  fearful  situation  to  have  con- 
fronting responsible  Americans — the 
threat  of  wide  segments  of  our  young 
people  maturing  Into  adults  as  drug  us- 
ers, as  marihuana  addicts,  as  LSD  trip- 
takers. 

While  on  one  hand  Federal  officials 
point  pridefully  to  the  fact  that  "through 
grants,  loans,  and  opportunities  to  work 
on  the  side,  any  student  now  can  handle 
the  combination  expenses  of  any  college 
In  the  coimtry,"  other  Federal  and  pub- 
lic officials  warn  of  greatly  increasing  in- 
cidents of  drug  usage. 

I  am  wondering  If  our  American  lead- 
ers, our  families,  our  churches,  our 
schools,  and  our  social  leaders,  are  per- 
haps not  failing  our  young  people  by 
putting  improper  emphasis  on  the  wrong 
goals  for  them  to  achieve.  Where  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  moral  values  as  com- 
pared with  the  emphasis  on  the  material 
values? 

It  Is  a  terrible  thought  that,  in  pro- 
viding for  greater  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation, our  Nation  may  be  providing  for 
greater  access  to  a  lifetime  of  drug  ad- 
diction for  our  young  people.  Yet  such 
access  appears  to  be  all  too  real,  as  re- 


vealed by  these  articles  which  I  have 
collected  during  just  this  one  month  of 
April  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
group  of  newspaper  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Ihe  Washington  Star,  Apr.  2.  19671 
Thk  St!UP  Lights   Up:    MAKiHnAMA   la  nut 

Thing  WrrH  Georgetown's  Tkent  Boppxas 

{By  \Uchael  Adams  and  James  Sterba) 

They  call  It  "pot"  or  "grass." 

We  call  it  marijuana. 

And  if  you  are  a  teen-ager  from  west  of 
Rock  Creek  Park  or  from  a  white  suburb  In 
Virginia  or  Maryland,  air  you  need  to  do  Is 
hang  arjund  M  Street  In  Georgetown  for  a 
couple  of  weekends  and  you  wlU  make  con- 
tact with  It  and  learn  how  to  "turn  on"  with 
the  rest  of  the  group. 

"It's  like  everybody  has  pot,"  said  the  16- 
year-old,  high  school  Junior  from  SprinK 
Valley.  * 

The  frantic  "teeny  hoppers"  and  the  older, 
more  sophisticated  "hippies"  who  regularly 
spend  a  good  bit  of  their  lives  along  the  Strip 
all  discuss  marijuana  endlessly,  almost  aU 
try  It,  and  a  vast  majority  are  regular  users. 

Although  these  tuned-in,  tumed-on  regu- 
lars comprise  only  a  minority  of  the  several 
thousand  people  who  brush  elbows  on  the 
Strip  on  any  weekend  night,  the  gaudy,  car- 
nival-like atmosphere  is  binit  around  them. 

According  to  a  yoimg  man  who  Is  probably 
the  best-connected  marijuana  buyer  In 
"white"  Washington,  and  whom  we  shall  caU 
Bill  Jones: 

"Marijuana  has  replaced  the  old  six-pack 
of  beer.  The  stuff's  all  over.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  kids  who  hang  out  regularly  here 
have  smoked  It." 

Law  enforcement  officials  avoid  so  specific 
an  estimate,  but  they  agree  that  the  use  of 
pot  is  Increasing  and  is  much  more  prevalent 
than  the  pubUc  suspects. 

Probably  the  easiest  place  In  MetropollUn 
Washington  for  the  white  teen-ager  to  make 
a  friend  who  can  provide  him  with  marijuana 
is  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  teeny  bopper  hang- 
outs along  the  nine-block  stretch  of  pave- 
ment reaching  from  Key  Bridge  down  M 
Street  NW  to  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  then  up 
Wisconsin  to  O  Street. 

That  Is  the  Strip,  with  its  youth  hangouts 
that  "make  it"  with  wild  bands,  weird  light- 
ing and  weekend  revels  dedicated  to  a  type 
of  Uvlng  that  is  larger  than  life.  Or  it's 
small  delicatessens  where  you  sit  around, 
watch  people  and  "cool  it." 

Right  now,  marijuana  Is  king.  But  an 
insider's  look  at  the  colorful  Strip  i«veals 
that  drugs  much  more  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous than  pot  are  just  as  sought  after  there 
and,  often,  just  as  available,  although  the 
owners  of  teeny  bopper  and  hippy  haunts  do 
all  they  can  to  discourage  the  use  of  drugs 
In  their  establishments. 

The  use  of  diet  pills  (amphetamines)  and 
sleeping  pills  (barbiturates) — consumed 
alone,  with  alcohol  or  In  oomblnatlon  with 
each  other — Is  the  biggest  thing  on  the 
street. 

"Nearly  100  percent  of  the  regulars  on 
the  Strip  have  tried  amphetamines  or  bar- 
biturates." Jones  said.  "And  this  can  be 
extremely  dangerous." 

LSD  ON  TH>  HISS 

The  newest  and  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous kick  on  M  Street  today,  however.  Is 
the  gradual  increase  In  L^SD-use  among  teen- 
agers. 

"About  10  percent  of  the  kids  on  the  Strip 
have  already  used  LSD,"  according  to  Jones, 
himself  an  "acldhead."  He  adds  that  LSD 
use  "should  reach  outrageoxis  proportions  In 
a  few  months." 

A  powerful  hallucinatory  drug  taken  orally. 
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LSD  Is  capable  of  producing  In  those  who 
take  It  without  proper  knowledge,  supervi- 
sion and  emotional  stability,  "a  paranoid  re- 
action that  ...  in  some  cases,  can  hos- 
pitalize users  for  a  period  of  months  or 
years,"  according  to  Dr.  Jerome  Levlne  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health — 
one  of  the  nation's  foremost  medical  au- 
thorities on  tho  subject. 

"It  Is  the  most  dangerous  drug  around  to- 
day," said  John  Plnlator,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  He,  Levlne  and  expe- 
rienced "acldheads"  admit  that  no  one  un- 
derstands what  makes  the  powerful  hallu- 
cinogen Influence  the  human  mind  in  the 
bizarre  way  that  It  does. 

Fox  the  afflclonadoe,  the  Georgetown  Strip 
Is  the  only  place  to  "live."  They  spend  all 
their  available  time  there — whenever  possible 
on  week  nights  and  always  on  weekends. 
They  know  every  sidewalk  crack. 

The  teeny-bopper  regulars  live  at  home. 
The  older  regulars — "hlpplea" — often  have 
their  own  apartments  on  the  Strip,  or  over 
near  Dupont  Circle. 

If  you  know  "what's  happening."  If  you 
are  "tuned  In,"  it  matters  little  whether  you 
wear  long  hair  and  dirty  bluejeans  or  a 
crewcut  and  tie.    Tou  are  a  regular. 

TO    DO    rr   UGHT 

If  you  are  16,  and  from  Arlington,  you  have 
probably  heard  that  Georgetown  Is  a  place 
where  adults  stay  out  of  your  way. 

If  it's  time  to  escape  the  restrictions  of 
home,  even  for  a  night,  and  you  want  to 
do  it  right: 

Put  on  yotur  zip-up-the-back.  high-top 
boots,  rumpled  corduroys  and  wide  gold- 
buckled  belt.  Then  the  dizzy-flowered  pey- 
chedeUc  shirt  that  glows  in  the  dark  over 
a  black  tee-shirt.  Wire  spectacles.  And  on 
top  of  it  all,  a  double-breasted  blue  coat  with 
Salvation  Army  buttons  that  fits  like  a  glove 
and  makes  you  look  like  John  Lennon  or  Bat 
Mast«rson. 

"What  a  groovy  coat."  says  the  girl.  "Wow, 
you're  a  hippy." 

The  teeny-hopper  boys  clvister  around  the 
upeide-down  "Open"  sign  in  front  of  the  Cor- 
ral, dressed  In  uniforms  like  yours  and  sports 
long  haircuts. 

"I  like  long  hair  on  boys,"  says  a  16-year 
old  brunette  from  Alexandria.  "I  mean,  it 
hides  the  ugly  faces." 

You  venture  into  the  Corral,  that  hyper- 
frenetlc  youth  center  that  has  lost  its  liquor 
license  and  now  knows  that  every  one  of  you 
Is  a  dollar  In  the  box.    So,  step  in. 

Two  super-groovy  bands — one  In  the 
ceUEir — and  luminous  green  and  orange  foot- 
prints on  the  tables,  ceiUngs  and  walls. 
Tired  Coke  machines  hug  the  walls  and  psy- 
chedelic lights  splash  on  and  off  in  madden- 
ing Irrldeecent  color  and  in  time  to  the  beat. 
Tou  are  there.    Then  you  leave. 

Because  you're  new  on  the  Strip.  You 
don't  know  anyone.    You  are  lonely. 

WAUUNG  THX   BOX7NDS 

8o,  like  the  other  kids,  you  walk.  Ycm 
walk,  and  you  walk.  From  the  Corral  past 
the  Crazy  horse  (which  still  has  a  liquor  li- 
cense and  checks  ID  cards) .  You  walk  to 
Wisconsin  and  M  and  look  up  at  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  Bank  with  its  gold  dome. 
9:30. 

The  streets  are  jammed  with  cars.  Some- 
body blats,  "Hey  kid,  why  don't  you  get  a 
haircut.    Fag." 

You  walk  up  the  west  side  of  Wisconsin 
Avenue  with  your  thximbe  In  your  belt,  up 
to  O  Street,  and  across  to  the  new  George- 
town Peoples  Drug. 

Inside,  at  the  snack  bar  at  the  back  of  the 
store,  you  sit  and  try  to  strike  up  a  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  other  teeny-bc^pers. 
But  they're  way  ahead  of  you.  and  very  im- 
pressed by  their  own  daring  of  "making  it." 

At  the  magazine  rack,  a  proper-looking 
Georgetown  matron  glares  at  your  uniform 


and  hair.  "It's  a  sick,  sick,  sick  world,"  she 
tells  her  husband.    He  nods. 

Back  outside.  Long  strides  down  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  past  the  Georgetown  Theater, 
the  Little  Tavern,  and  Britt's  Cafeteria.  M 
Street,  again,  and  the  Gold-Dome  Bank,  then 
to  the  Corral,  then  the  Peoples,  and  back — 
a  half  dozen  times. 

PlnaUy,  at  Wisconsin  and  M,  a  beautiful 
hippy  chick  smiles  at  your  Bat  Masterson- 
Salvatlon  Army  coat,  and  you  know  that  if 
you  walk  by  her  three  more  times  you  can 
say.  "HI." 

And  suddenly  you  feel  fxill  of  love  and 
cool,  and  right  at  home  as  you  head  back  to 
the  Peoples. 

That  is  the  beginning.  So.  you  hang 
around  the  next  night  and  then  the  next 
weekend.  You  make  new  friends.  Your 
hair  gets  longer. 

Btrr   NOT   TONIGHT 

Finally  it  happens.  You  are  sitting  in 
Britt's.  which  opens  at  midnight,  and  one 
of  those  friends  you  met  by  nodding  on  the 
first  day,  standing  around  on  the  second, 
and  chatting  on  the  third,  sits  down  next 
to  you. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  after  discvisslng 
everything  from  the  Jefferson  Airplane  to 
"Tim"  Leary.  the  philosopher  of  LSD,  you 
know  where  to  get  some  grass,  but  not 
tonight. 

By  now,  though,  you  have  something  to 
offer.  You  have  a  few  dexedrines  from  the 
medicine  cabinet  at  home. 

"Take  three  'dex'  and  a  couple  of  beers 
and  you  get  absolutely  smashed."  Every- 
body knows  that. 

Your  new  friend  wants  to  "pop"  one.  You 
give  him  the  dex  expecting  a  favor  in  re- 
turn.   He  swallows  It. 

Sure  enough,  the  next  night  you  are  in- 
vited to  go  to  Montrose  Park  behind  Dum- 
barton Oaks  to  "toke  up"  some  pot.  You 
pass  around  the  pipe  with  Its  little  screen 
in  the  bottom  to  keep  small  particles  from 
clogging  the  stem.  They  don't  know  this  is 
your  first  time.  You  don't  ask  questions 
and  try  to  learn  fast. 

You  take  the  pipe,  drag  slowly  and  deeply. 
The  smoke  burns  your  throat.  But  you  hold 
It  In  because  that's  what  everyone  else 
does.  Then  you  pass  the  pipe  to  the  guy 
in  the  sportcoat  next  to  you.  He's  not  out  of 
place,  you  know.  You've  discovered  that 
he's  your  friend  and  a  regular  pothead. 

The  pipe  comes  around  to  you  three  times 
— nothing  happens.  No  giant  spiders,  you 
don't  even  feel  sexy.  Maybe  you  can't  get 
high.  Sveryone  else  Is  starting  to  loosen  up 
a  little.     Their  jokes  sound  funnier. 

You  puff  again — but  still  nothing  but  an 
effect  similar  to  drinking  a  half  bottle  of 
good  wine,  except  it's  different.  Walt  a  min- 
ute. Yes,  you  are  more  sensitive.  The  girl's 
blouse  is  brighter.  But  this  can't  be  the 
whole  thing.  You  thought  it  was  wilder. 
Try  some  more.  You  never  thought  it  was 
like  this.  But  before  you've  figured  It  out. 
the  session  is  over  and  everyone  leaves. 

ONCB    TOTT'BX    ACCKFTED 

From  now  on  things  move  pretty  quickly 
for  you. 

"Once  you're  accepted  by  the  group.  It's 
very  easy  to  get  grass,"  says  a  14-year-old. 

Soon  you  have  learned  how  to  turn  on  with 
everything — pot,  pills,  airplane  glue,  baked 
banana  peel  scrapings,  and  nutmeg.  You 
think  you  can  spot  a  "Narc"  a  block  away. 
You  have  a  chick.  And  you  can  "cool  it" 
in  all  the  right  places,  especially  at  home. 

You  are  "hip." 

Within  a  few  months,  you  may  get  tired 
of  M  Street,  as  many  teeny-boppers  do.  You 
might  even  get  a  haircut  and  revert  to  your 
Ivy  League  clothes.  By  this  time  It  doesn't 
matter. 

Your  marijuana  connections  on  M  Street 
are  solid.  And  you  discover  that  yo\ir  buddy 
has  started  supplying  pot  to  his  friends  at 
the  school. 


But.  perhaps  for  you  the  Strip  has  more 
to  offer,  something  more  exciting.  That 
would  be  LSD. 

Soon  you  have  tried  It,  havent  ended  up 
in  a  hospital,  and  consider  yourself  a  King 
of  the  Strip.  Many  of  the  kids  there  admire 
you  because  you  are  among  that  elite  10  per- 
cent of  the  teeny-bopper  regulars  on  M  Street 
who  have  "really  escaped." 

LSD  is  the  growing  thing  on  the  Strip. 
Heroin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  out.  It,  mor- 
phine and  opium — all  physically  addicting 
opiates — have  few  friends  on  M  Street. 

"If  I  ever  hear  of  anybody  pushing  heroin 
down  here,  111  turn  him  in,"  said  Jones, 
who  fears  and  avoids  the  opiates. 

Unlike  the  situation  at  14th  and  T  Streets 
NW,  where  heroin  is  king.  LSD  Is  the  "status" 
drug  for  teeny-boppers.  It  U  still  hard  to 
come  by,  however,  and  the  user  is  still  the 
exception. 

So  for  most  of  the  young  regulars  mari- 
juana is  the  thing.  It  is  available  and  its 
use  carries  more  status  than  mere  pill- 
taking. 

Pa>DLXRS    AT    SCHOOLS 

While  the  contacts  that  can  lead  to  a  mari- 
juana supply  are  most  often  made  on  the 
Strip,  the  actual  distribution  Is  much  more 
widespread.  The  pretty  little  teeny-boi^>er 
who  first  learns  about  the  attractions  of 
"pot"  in  Georgetown  often  soon  finds  that 
It  Is  less  dangerous  and  much  simpler  to  get 
a  supply  through  a  classmate  at  her  sub- 
urban high  school. 

"I  dont  use  pot,"  one  17-year-old  who  at- 
tends a  private  school  confided.  "1  just  buy 
the  stuff  from  an  acquaintance  so  I  can  dis- 
tribute It  to  my  friends." 

"We  have  a  peddler  in  Palls  Church  High 
School."  reported  another  17-year-oM. 
"Maybe  30  or  36  studenU  get  It  from  him." 

From  a  student  at  Montgomery  Blair  High 
School  In  Silver  Spring: 

"It's  very,  very  easy  to  get.  Just  the  other 
day.  I  was  offered  some  by  friends  of  mine." 

A  student  at  Western  High  School  in 
Georgetown : 

"One  kid  got  busted  last  year,  had  his 
name  in  the  paper  and  this  supposedly  be- 
came the  pot  center  of  the  area.  This  Is 
just  not  so.  It's  sort  of  casual.  If  you  want 
it.  you  can  get  it." 

Students  from  other  schools  tell  similar 
stories,  and  often,  if  pressed,  can  provide 
you  with  marijuana. 

While  many  parents,  principals  and  law  en. 
forcement  officials  still  believe  that  mari- 
juana use  In  the  white  community  is  re- 
stricted to  a  few  M  Street  "weirdos"  or  Du- 
pont Circle  "beatniks,"  the  truth  Is  that 
these  individuals  constitute  only  the  most 
obvious  examples  of  a  white,  drug  subculture 
that  permeates  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  whole  town  is  not  "turning  on." 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  Illegal  drug 
use  In  Washington  is  far  less  than  in  many 
other  lu-ban  areas.  And  although  teen-agers 
occasionally  do  "turn  on"  in  their  George- 
town haunts,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Most  "pot"  parties  occur  off 
the  Strip — In  townhouses  to  the  north  while 
parents  are  away  or  in  pine-paneled  recrea- 
tion rooms  of  split-level  subvirbla  where  the 
gang  gathers  because  mom  and  dad  don't 
want  them  hanging  out  with  the  "beatniks 
over  there  on  M  Street." 

The  attitude  of  the  operators  of  the  George- 
town establishments  is  typified  by  Yves 
Hentic,  one  of  the  owners  of  Yonder's  Wall, 
a  shop  that  stocks  everything  from  loud 
posters,  buttons  and  psychedelic  toys  to  drug- 
taking  accessories  like  wheat  straw  cigarette 
papers  and  rolling  machines.  He  recently 
tongue-lashed  some  teeny-boppers  after 
smelling  the  strong  pungent  odor  of  burnt 
marijuana. 

He  quickly  opened  some  windows  and  lit 
incense  to  dispose  of  the  smell.  Hentlc's 
business  Is  booming  to  the  time  of  more  than 
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tl.OOO  a  week,  and,  he  said,  "I  have  too  much 
to  lose  to  have  any  drug  use  in  here." 

Jones  Is  a  member  of  the  older  elite  of 
the  Strip.    How  does  he  live? 

Very  high.  "We  go  through  about  a  kilo- 
gram of  marijuana  a  month  at  our  house," 
be  brags. 

A  kilogram  will  make  about  2,000  mari- 
juana cigarettes,  which  would  sell  for  a  dol- 
lar each  on  M  Street  If  he  wanted  to  "push" 
them  to  teeny-boppers.    He  doesn't. 

Instead,  he  wraps  all  but  bis  house  "stash" 
of  pot  In  plastic  bags  and  stores  it  in  a  park 
near  the  home  he  rents  In  a  fashionable 
neighborhood  from  a  high-ranking  govern- 
ment official  currently  out  of  the  city. 

Northwest  parks,  he  says,  are  good  hiding 
places,  and  had  a  fire  raged  through  Glover 
Archbold  Park  last  week,  all  of  Northwest 
Washington  might  have  gone  on  an  all-day 
marijuana  high. 

"a  really  high  mass" 

"This  is  the  last  of  two  kilos,"  explained 
Jones'  friend  David  as  he  sifted  a  jar  of 
marijuana  with  a  vegetable  strainer  for  a 
fine  blend. 

"The  stuff  m  tlnfoU  Is  really  valuable,"  he 
said.  "It's  treated  with  DMT— like  LSD  ex- 
cept you  get  a  shorter,  more  intense  high. 
My  girl  friend  scored  it." 

A  few  minutes  later  in  the  kitchen,  he 
sprinkled  his  slftlngs  Into  a  bowl  of  Betty 
Crocker  fudge  brownie  batter. 

"This  Is  for  breakfast  before  going  to  Palm 
Sunday  Mass.  It'll  be  wild — trumpets,  sing- 
ers, wild  colors.  And  we'll  be  freaking  out 
In  the  back — a  really  high  mass." 

On  the  night  before,  a  dozen  young  people 
had  smoked  David's  marijuana  In  his  apart- 
ment. His  15-year-old  brother,  visiting  from 
New  York,  was  a  beginner. 

"What  a  letdown."  he  told  the  others  who 
were  sitting  around  a  candle  on  the  floor. 
"You're  all  crazy,  this  stuff  is  just  psy- 
chological." 

After  a  few  more  tokes  on  the  pipe,  he  was 
waving  a  flag,  saying.  "BBBBbbbb.  Hey  look 
at  this  helicopter.  BBBbbb. "  He  still  de- 
nied being  high. 

"Awww.  naughty,  naughty — look  at  this 
bunch  of  addicts."  This  from  Jones  who  was 
pretending  to  be  shocked  as  he  entered  the 
room  with  his  date. 

"Friends,  you'll  rot  in  the  gutter." 

Everyone  laughed  and  Jones  and  his  date 
started  smoking. 

The  mocking  continued. 

"Ah,  I  feel  like  flying  out  of  the  window — 
Life  magazine."  said  David.  "I  know  those 
addicts — they  shoot  marijuana  Into  their 
arms  and  smoke  LSD." 

"Hey,  hey,  what  do  you  say,  send  a  roach 
to  LBJ,"  chanted  a  wlre-sp«ctacled  girl. 

Later,  Jones  flicked  the  lights  on  and  off 
and  several  others  made  jerking  movements 
causing  a  strobe,  oldtlme  movie  effect. 

Two  hours  later,  everyone  piled  Into  a  car 
for  the  Janus  theater  and  a  late-night  show- 
ing of  psychedelic  movies. 

"You  know."  said  one  coed,  "that's  what  I 
like  about  blowing  grass.  Everything  is 
beautiful.  I  can't  see  this  booze  scene — loud, 
somebody  throws  up  and  there's  a  fight.  And 
It's  smelly  and  dirty.  I  don't  see  that  bag 
anymore." 

"BUILDS   THEIS    EGOS" 

What  do  Jones  and  his  group  have  to  say 
about  the  M  Street  teeny-boppers? 

"All  they  do  is  sit  around  and  discuss  their 
big  drug  habits  and  try  to  stare  down  adults. 
It  builds  their  egos. 

"A  leader  down  there  is,  say.  a  high  school 
dropout.  And  hanging  around  with  grass  Is 
a  good  way  for  him  to  become  a  leader.  By 
offering  grass,  his  prestige  skyrockets. 

"It  takes  nothing.  You  have  to  have  talent 
to  be  a  great  athlete,  artist,  musician,  or 
what  have  you.  These  are  the  things  in 
school  which  make  you  a  leader.  Any  kid 
can  pick  up  a  roach. 

"What's  really  sad  Is  that  these  kids  think 


they  are  getting  good  grass.  They're  getting 
the  worst  stuff.    The  prices  are  outrageous. 

"And  the  pills,  frankly,  are  a  waste  of  time. 
Take  tranquilizers — ^theee  things  are  really 
dangerous.  You  have  to  be  sort  of  manic- 
depressive  to  use  them. 

"If  a  kid  has  a  bad  heart,  and  he  doeen't 
know  it  and  eats  pills.  It's  all  over.  He  can 
die. 

"I  wouldn't  recommend  LSD  to  anyone. 
But  it's  worse  for  these  kids  because  they 
get  really  bad  acid,  mixed  with  other  drugs, 
or  they  take  too  much. 

"With  an  overdose,  maybe  the  only  thing 
you  feel  or  hear  is  your  heart  beating.  You 
think  it's  going  to  stop.  You  panic.  And 
then  you  are  really  in  trouble. 

"The  whole  thing  with  these  kids  is  that 
if  you  are  one  of  the  gang,  you  take  driigs. 
You  can  get  hurt  bad,  yet  you  feel  forced  into 
taking  them.  You  know — Billy  Is  with  the 
gang  and  they  say,  'Come  on,  have  some.' 
Billy  doesn't  want  any,  but  he  takes  them  or 
he's  a  square.  Tomororw,  he  might  be  a 
vegetable." 

FEDERAL,    DISTRICT   OF   COLtTMBIA   LAWS 

Possession  of  marijuana  is  against  both 
the  federal  and  district  law.  Penalties  range 
up  to  10  year  prison  terms. 

Under  federal  drug  abuse  laws,  the  manu- 
facture, distribution  and  sale  of  LSD  is 
banned  here  under  federal  law.  There  is 
currently  no  law  against  possession  of  the 
drug,  but  it  can  be  confiscated  from  indi- 
viduals. 

"We  want  to  add  LSD  to  our  list  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,"  said  Inspector  Scott  Moyer, 
head  of  the  Morals  Division  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department.  "Even  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  didn't  back  us  up." 

Black-market  amphetamines  and  barbitu- 
rates are  also  banned  here.  Offenders  can  re- 
ceive a  maximum  of  10  years  in  prison. 

The  laws  exist  but  an  undercover  study  of 
marijuana  traffic  Into  Washington  shows 
they  have  little  scare  value  for  most  sup- 
pliers and  users,  who  know  suspended  sen- 
tences or  probation  are  nearly  always  in  order 
for  first  offenders. 

"Most  of  the  marijuana  being  sold  outside 
the  hard  stuff  (heroin)  areas,"  said  Moyers, 
"is  handled  by  those  we  can't  call  the  crimi- 
nal element. 

"The  people  don't  feel  like  criminals  .  .  . 
this  makes  an  enforcement  problem,"  he 
said. 

Asked  how  much  marijuana  Is  constuned  in 
Washington,  Moyer  replied: 

"You  tell  us.  We  have  no  idea,"  said 
Moyer. 

NO  MTSTKRIOUS  PtrSHERS 

There  are  no  mysterious  trenchcoat  clad 
pushers  on  this  side  of  town.  A  connection 
may  be  a  dropout  who  lives  near  Dupont 
Circle  and  travels  to  New  York's  East  or  West 
Village  bimonthly.  Or  he  can  be  a  collegian 
who  lives  in  Georgetown  and  buys  in  large 
amounts  on  his  yearly  trip  to  Mexico. 

In  Mexico,  good  grass  sells  for  $86  a  kilo 
or  less,  bad  grass  for  »35  or  $40. 

"Getting  it  across  the  border  is  no  probr 
lem,"  said  Bill,  a  frequent  Importer.  "They 
just  aren't  looking  for  It.  I  put  it  In  the 
tires  of  my  car." 

Six  tons  were  seized  at  the  Mexican  border 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Who  knows  how 
much  got  through? 

"Generally,  you  are  pretty  safe  shipping 
to  Washington  from  a  town  near  the  border," 
Bill  said. 

LSD   StrPPLIES 

Illicit  LSD  is  supplied  to  Washington  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  mainly  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

"There  is  some  good  stuff  being  made  il- 
legally in  the  country,"  said  one  expert.  "It's 
machine  stuff,  and  each  tablet  contains  ex- 
actly 260  micrograms. 

That  is  the  standard  amount  that  an  acid- 
head  will  use  to  make  a  trip. 

Most  of  what  is  being  made  is  bad  acid. 


"If  you  take  a  bigger  dose,  you  usually  go 
higher  and  it  takes  longer  to  come  down," 
said  Dr.  Levlne.  And  if  you  run  Into  trouble 
on  the  way  up  or  down,  watch  out. 

What  is  sold  on  M  Street  as  a  260  micro- 
gram cube  may,  in  truth,  contain  900  mics. 
Or  it  may  be  nothing  but  sugar. 

"And  they  pay  outrageous  prices  for  it," 
said  a  member  of  the  LSD-championing  Neo- 
Amerlcan  Church. 

"A  good  price  for  acid  Is  about  a  penny  a 
znlc,"  he  explained.  "On  M-Street,  a  badly 
dosed,  250-inlc  tablet  (X  cube  often  costs 
from  $6  to  |7." 

"These  kids  pay  through  the  teeth." 

As  for  the  Illegal  traffic  In  barbltiirates  and 
the  amphetamines,  Flnlator  has  this  to  say: 

"This  country  manxifactures  about  6  bil- 
lion amphetamines  and  5  billion  barbiturates 
a  year.  Prom  the  manufacturer  to  the  pa- 
tient, a  drug  changes  hands  10  times  or  more. 
It  gets  stolen;  It  gets  diverted.  Ply-by  night 
companies  produce  the  drugs  for  illegal  sale." 

His  agency  and  the  local  fMlice  try  to  keep 
check  on  the  traffic  in  pills.  It  is  a  forbidding 
task. 

Plnlator  admits  that  Washington  is  "big" 
in  numbers  of  illegal  pill  pushers.  "But  it 
isn't  a  town  of  big  pushers,"  he  adds.  "The 
pushers  are  all  little  people." 

Because  of  jwllce  orientation  to  hardcore 
addicts  In  the  city's  ghettos,  their  approach 
to  the  bright  white  teen  users  sometimes 
falls. 

CAUGHT  BT  FATHER 

For  example,  one  Harvard-bound  16-year- 
old  boy  from  Chevy  Chase  had  his  George- 
town friends  roaring  with  laughter  as  he  re- 
lated his  recent  tangle  with  the  police.  His 
well-to-do  father  had  discovered  him  making 
arrangements  for  a  marijuana  purchase. 

"He  rushed  Into  my  bedroom  and  said. 
'Son,  this  is  going  to  hurt  me  more  than  it 
will  hurt  you.'  You  know  the  bit.  And  then 
he  called  the  cope.    Two  rushed  right  over. 

"They  were  right  out  of  Dragnet — Identical 
black  raincoats.  They  talked  to  Dad.  I  lis- 
tened.   It  was  going  to  be  the  big  scare  scene. 

"They  asked,  'Do  you  have  a  pipe?'  I  said 
'Yes.' 

"They  asked  me  how  I  felt  after  I  smoked 
it.  I  said  It  made  me  dizzy,  and  that  I 
didn't  like  it— I  lied."    Laughter. 

"I  really  cracked  up  when  they  asked  about 
'the  Add.'  They  actually  called  it  'the 
Acid.' " 

Everybody  laughed.  Anybody  hip  simply 
calls  it  "Acid." 

"Then  they  told  about  how  I  was  on  my 
way  to  becoming  an  addict  and  how  I  could 
end  up  in  a  gutter  s<Mnewhere.  I  looked 
scared. 

"About  halfway  through,  my  father  who 
was  out  of  the  room,  rushed  In  yelling,  'I 
don't  want  you  to  spare  my  reputation.  I 
just  want  you  to  teach  him  a  lesson.'  I  was 
humble." 

The  next  day,  the  youth  said,  he  got  the 
same  "routine"  at  the  ptolice  station. 

"I  said  I  was  cured,  naturally,  and  swore  off 
the  stuff." 

Last  weekend,  the  boy  was  smoking  pot 
again. 

Most  middle  and  upper  class  users  believe 
that  the  use  of  marijuana  is  not  any  more 
dangerous  than  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Even  among  teeny-boppers  on  the  Strip, 
arguments  that  a  "reefer "  for  kicks  is  the 
first  step  toward  hopeless  addiction  are 
simply  laughed  at. 

Henry  Giordano,  head  of  the  Federal  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
said  his  agency's  problems  have  been  com- 
pounded "because  we  seem  to  have  a  lot  of 
people  today  trying  to  convince  our  youth 
that  there  Is  nothing  really  wrong  with  mari- 
juana." 

Yet,  what  Giordano  calls  the  "marijuana 
problem,"  others  call  the  "marijuana  hoax." 

Many  top  medical  and  government  authori- 
ties tend  to  side  with  the  hippies  at  times 
In  discounting  the  dangers  of  pot. 
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The  President's  Commission  on  Crime  has 
questioned  the  notion  that  marijuana  use 
leads  to  heroin  addiction: 

"There  are  too  many  marijuana  users  who 
do  not  graduate  to  heroin. .  . .  Moreover  there 
Is  no  scientific  basis  for  such  a  theory."  The 
commission  recommended  an  Intensive  study 
of  the  drug. 

ATrrraoz  DzmxrNT 

The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  has 
235  agents  on  the  nation's  streets  In  an 
attempt  to  halt  Illegal  traffic  in  abusive  drugs. 
But  Flnlator  considers  his  staff  more  educa- 
tors than  policemen. 

"Our  whole  attitude  Is  different.  My  Job 
Is  to  get  the  message  about  drugs  across 
through  education — to  let  the  kids  know 
what  they're  getting  Into  without  all  the 
propaganda. 

"We're  not  after  the  user.  He  doesn't  mean 
anything  to  us.  We're  Interested  In  the  big 
operators,  the  people  who  make  money  off  of 
abused  drugs. 

"We  don't  say,  'Don't  take  drugs.'  We  say. 
'Find  out  what  you  are  playing  around  with 
before  you  really  get  hurt.' 

"Three  years  ago,  we  didn't  know  what 
LSD  was,"  said  Flnlator.  "But  the  mass 
media  smelled  a  story,  and  It  was  a  big 
story.  Of  course.  It  was  sensationalized,  we 
were  misquoted  a  lot  and  people  who  have 
never  taken  It  were  telling  stories  about  their 
experiences  under  It." 

Dr.  Levlne  does  not  condemn  legitimate 
research  with  LSD  or  even  the  Isolated  use  of 
marijuana. 

He  does,  however,  believe  that  using  any 
drug  for  kicks  Is  bad,  and  particularly  bad 
If  the  drugs  become  the  "whole  center  or 
fociis"  of  a  iiser's  life. 

That  can  happen.  A  teeny-bopper  from 
Gordon  Junior  High  says  It  this  way: 

"The  guy  we  are  talking  about,  he's  never 
going  to  do  anything.  All  he  thinks  about  Is 
pot.  He  says  he  doesn't  really  care  about  pot, 
that  he  can  do  without  It.  But  every  week- 
end, that's  all  he  does  Is  look  for  pot,  trying 
to  find  out  where  he  can  buy  some." 

Glossakt  for  the  Strip 

{Members  of  the  drug  subculture  are  add- 
ing some  uxtrds  to  the  American  vocabulary. 
Herearea  fetp:) 

Acid — ^LSD.  An  "acldhead"  Is  an  LSD 
user. 

Bag — Routine,  habitual  way  of  doing 
things. 

Dime — «I0  worth  of  marijuana. 

Cool  It — To  act  ordinary,  calm. 

Freak  out — Reaction  to  any  unusual 
experience. 

Grease — This  group  Includes  mostly  semi- 
educated  youths  who  show  little  interest  In 
anything  but  their  motorcycles. 

High — The  result  of  taking  drugs. 

Hippie — Usually  16-year-old8  and  up  who 
are  experienced  drug  users  and  more  sophis- 
ticated than  their  teen-age  counterparts. 

Narc — Narcotics  Squad  detective  or  federal 
agent. 

Nickel  bag — A  small  quantity  of  marijuana, 
which  sells  for  95  and  usually  provides 
enough  for  8  or  10  cigarettes. 

Pot — Marijuana,  also  called  "grass." 

Pothead — Marijuana  user. 

Roach — Butt  of  marijuana  cigarette;  by 
some,  any  thinly  rolled  cigarette. 

Score — To  buy  drugs. 

Source — Any  drug  supplier. 

Straight  people — Drug  world  outsiders. 

Stash — A  hidden  drug  supply. 

Teeny-bopper — 13-to-16-year-olds,  who  In 
unorthodox  attire,  bang  around  M  Street 
discussing  rock  'n  roll,  drugs,  and  mostly 
themselves. 

Toke  up — To  drag  on  a  marljuana-fllled 
pipe- 
Trip — The  result  of  taking  LSD  or  other 
hallucinogens. 


"I  Was  Vbby,   Very  Borrd"— A  Tkkny 

Bopper's  Story 
She  is  a  pretty  16-year-old  from  a  well-to- 
do  suburban  home.    She  Is  intelligent,  and 
her  blonde  hair  hangs  straight  down  to  the 
middle  of  her  back. 

A  marijuana  user  for  about  a  year,  she  gets 
along  reasonably  well  with  her  parents  and 
has  never  been  In  trouble  with  the  police  or 
school  officials.  She  attends  a  private  school 
and  plans  to  teach  after  she  finishes  college. 
In  many  ways  a  typical  M  Street  teeny- 
bopper,  she  tells  her  story: 

"At  school,  I  was  very,  very  bored.  I  just 
wanted  something  different.  That's  how  It 
started. 

"A  girl  who  lives  near  us  started  taking  me 
to  M  Street  on  Saturday  afternoons,  before 
the  Corral  lost  its  liquor  license  .  .  .  and 
they  had  the  afternoon  thing  where  they 
charged  kids  60  cents  to  get  In  and  every- 
body had  to  leave  at  5  o'clock  who  was  under 
18. 

"At  first,  we  went  down  to  this  restaurant 
and  did  nothing,  but  the  bands  woiild  come 
In  there  from  the  Corral  and  the  Crazy 
Horse.    And  sometimes  we  would  go  dance. 

"I  met  a  whole  different  lot  of  people  .  .  . 
and  then  I  started  dating  this  one  boy. 

"The  boy  used  to  go  over  to  this  place 
where  they  grew  out  In  the  back  yard. 

"You  know,  and  they  would  help  the 
guy  cut  It — and  slip  a  little  aside. 

"Then  we  had  It  one  Saturday  at  another 
boy's  bouse  who  lives  In  Georgetown  a  couple 
of  blocks  up  from  the  Corral. 

"But  the  first  time  I  really  got  high  was 
about  eight  months  ago.  A  girl  friend  of 
mine  got  some  pot  and  came  over  .  .  .  she's 
14  .  .  .  and  two  boys  were  here.  We  drove 
into  Washington  ...  to  Monroe  Park.  She 
had  about  a  "dime." 

"We  were  there  about  an  hour  or  so  .  .  . 
We  used  a  pipe  .  .  .  Then  we  drove  home. 

"The  other  times.  It  was  just  at  people's 
houses  .  .  .  when  their  parents  were  gone. 

"I  would  never  use  LSD.  I  Just  think 
there's  not  that  much  known  about  It.  1 
don't  even  know  anyone  who  has  (used  LSD) , 
except  a  girl  friend's  boy  friend. 

"The  way  I  feel  right  now,  I  just  don't 
want  to. 

"With  me,  sex  and  smoking  pot  just  don't 
go  together.  I  lost  my  virginity  last 
year  .  .  .  with  a  boy  I  met  on  the  Strip. 

"This  was  In  the  afternoon.  We  were  Just 
at  somebody's  house.  There  was  a  whole 
bunch  of  people — a  lot  of  them  1  dldnt 
know. 

"We  Just  went  up  In  a  bedroom.  I  Just 
didn't  kind  of  care. 

"But  right  now.  I'm  Just  not  ready  to 
go  out  and  Jump  into  bed  with  anybody  or 
anything  like  that.  It  didn't  really  mean 
anything. 

"It  never  happened  when  we  had  been 
smoking  (pot).  There  was  no  connection 
between  the  two. 

"But  with  many,  like  the  kids  over  there 
now,  they  just  feel  that  making  love  Is  a 
part  of  It  .  .  .  but  It's  Just  all  a  big,  put-up 
•thing  with  status  and  everything  else. 

"The  last  time  I  went  over  to  the  Strip 
was  .  .  .  several  months  ago.  Now  I  have  no 
Interest  In  going  over  there.  It  Just  sort 
of  bores  me. 

"It's  just  gotten  so  that  there  are  so  many 
other  (new)  people  over  there.  I'd  rather 
not  fool  with  them.  Right  now,  I'm  Just 
sort  of  realizing  what  those  people  are. 

"Pot  is  a  big  thing  to  them  .  .  .  just  a  big 
status  thing  .  .  .  they  get  high  for  other 
people  to  see  them. 

"I  Jtist  can't  see  going  over  to  Georgetown 
every  weekend.  There's  more  to  do  than 
that." 

"I'd  take  pot  over  drinking  any  day.  The 
girls  at  school  are  really  straight.  They  go 
otrt  with  guys,  mostly  local  college  guys,  and 
get  drunk  on  the  weekends.  And  they  come 
back  smashed  and  sick  and  everybody  tells 


about     their     great     evenings.    It's     really 
stupW.    They  throw  up  and  stuff.    This  is 
their  big  thing. 
"Oh,  yes.     I  still  smoke  pot." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9.  1967] 
Druos  at  Princeton 

PRiNcrroN.  N.J.— The  Princeton  University 
Press  Club  said  that  some  16  per  cent  of  the 
University's  3200  undergraduates — or  about 
480  of  them — have  experimented  with 
drugs — marijuana,  hashish  and  LSD. 

The  estimate  was  called  reasonable  by 
Princeton  President  Robert  F.  Oobeen  and 
Dr.  WUlard  Dalrymple,  director  of  University 
Health  Services,  the  Press  Club  said. 

But  Dalrymple  regards  as  a  bit  high  the 
Press  Club  survey  figure  Indicating  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  undergraduates  have 
used  some  drug  more  than  once  and  Intend 
to  use  It  aagln. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  10.  1967] 
Pot-Smokino  Studemt  Leader  Won't  Resion 

Ames,  Iowa.  April  9.— Flames  of  contro- 
versy and  scandal  burned  on  the  Iowa  State 
University  campus  today  following  a  promise 
by  the  student  body's  marijuana -smoking 
president  that  he  would  not  resign  as  leader 
of  the  school's  14,000  students. 

Student  Senate  President  Don  Smith  told 
a  meeting  of  1000  students,  who  sometimes 
booed  him  and  sometimes  cheered,  that  he 
had  "no  intention  of  resigning"  despite  a 
750-slgnature  peUUon  to  Impeach  him. 

Smith,  21.  a  civil  engineering  major,  ad- 
mitted last  week  that  he  xisee  marijuana. 
His  statement  appeared  In  the  Iowa  State 
student  newspaper  In  a  story  that  revealed 
he  and  two  reporters  for  Life  magazine  at- 
tended a  "pot"  (marijuana)  party  near  the 
campus. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  21,  1967] 
Three  Ex-Coeds  Indicted  in  Narcotics  Case 

Three  former  University  of  Maryland  coeds 
arrested  in  a  narcotics  raid  four  months 
ago  were  indicted  yesterday  by  a  Prince 
George's  County  grand  Jury  for  possession  of 
marijuana  and  two  psychedelic  drugs,  LSD 
and  DMT. 

Indicted  were  Carole  P.  Snow.  19,  Franclne 
Jo  Caruso,  19,  and  Janet  Dooley,  18,  all  of 
6032  42d  ave.,  HyattsvlUe.  According  to  a 
University  spokesman,  none  of  the  girls  are 
registered  as  students  this  term,  although 
no  disciplinary  action  was  taken  against 
them. 

Last  week  a  Circuit  Court  judge  refused  to 
suppress  evidence  obtained  In  the  2:30  a.m. 
raid  on  their  apartment  Dec.  9.  thus  clearing 
the  way  for  presentation  of  the  case  to  the 
grand  Jury.  In  a  written  opinion.  Judge  Wil- 
liam B.  Bowie  rejected  the  defense  argu- 
ment that  the  search  was  illegal,  upholding 
the  right  of  police  to  make  a  "surprise  entry" 
In  narootlo  cases. 

Also  seized  In  the  early  morning  raid  were 
what  police  Identified  as  two  Vletcong  flags, 
a  copy  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  and  as- 
sorted peace  buttons. 

Judge  Bowie  said  In  his  decision  that  these 
items  were  taken  because  police  "concluded 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Oovemment."  Bowie  ruled  that  the  police 
had  no  right  to  remove  these  articles  and 
ordered  that  they  be  returned  to  the  girls. 
The  Judge  said  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  antl-Oovernment  conspiracy. 

Also  Indicted  yesterday  was  Richard  A. 
Leonard.  24.  who  escaped  from  the  County 
Jail  on  March  26  by  squeezing  through  the 
bars  of  his  cell  window.  Leonard  was  cap- 
tured five  days  later  at  a  relative's  apart- 
ment In  Bladensburg. 

He  was  being  held  for  trial  on  several 
charges.  Including  grand  larceny,  narcotics 
possession  and  carrying  a  conoealed  weapon, 
at  the  time  he  broke  out  of  Jail. 
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The  grand  Jury,  which  recessed  yesterday 
after  a  four-day  session,  returned  37  indict- 
ments. It  will  reconvene  May  1,  at  which 
time  it  Is  expected  to  hear  testimony  on  sub- 
urban Maryland's  title  escrow  snarl. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1967] 

Seven  Arrested,  Seven  Sought,  on  NARConca 

Charges 

(By  Alfred  E.  Levirls) 

Seven  persons  were  arrested  here  yesterday 
and  seven  others  were  being  sought  on  war- 
rants charging  them  with  violations  of  the 
Marijuana  Tax  Act  or  the  Dangerous  Drug 
Act. 

Federal  and  local  Narcotics  Squad  agents 
said  the  arrests  climaxed  a  two-month  In- 
vestigation designed  to  ensnare  prime  dis- 
tributors of  both  marijuana  and  the  hal- 
lucinatory drug  LSD  hereabouts — especially 
among  area  high  school  and  college  students. 

Taken  into  custody  at  various  locations — 
some  of  them  at  their  places  of  employ- 
ment— were : 

Lewis  Peatross,  63.  of  3327  11th  st.  nw, 
Doris  M.  Clements,  20,  of  1113  Bellevue  st. 
se.,  Spencer  O.  Sharp,  24.  of  1308  Clifton  st. 
nw.;  Dwight  W.  ToUlver,  22,  of  712  Maple- 
wood  ave.,  Takoma  Park;  Leonard  Alston, 
28,  of  3427  Baker  st.  ne.,  and  Pete  Head.  33, 
of  322  Varnum  st.  nw. — all  charged  with 
Marijuana  Tax  Act  violations. 

Charged  with  violation  of  the  Dangerous 
Drug  Act  was  Alvln  J,  Harris.  18.  of  2007  O 
St.  nw.  He  was  released  in  $600  bond  after 
his  case  was  continued  in  General  Sessions 
Court  to  May  18. 

In  a  raid  described  as  related  to  the  round- 
up of  drug  suspects,  three  persons  were 
arrested  in  an  establishment  at  1780 
Hobart  st.  nw.  James  W.  Allen,  25,  and  Willie 
L.  Yellowday,  18,  were  charged  with  selling 
whisky  and  keeping  It  for  sale.  Daniel 
Bethel,  18,  of  3143  17th  st,  nw.,  was  charged 
with  being  present  In  an  Illicit  establish- 
ment. Allen  and  Tellowday  gave  the  raided 
premises  as  there  home  addresses. 

Agents  said  an  undercover  man,  working 
most  of  the  time  in  beatnik  guises,  secured 
most  of  the  information  and  evidence  on 
which  the  arrest  warrants  were  based. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  15,  1967] 

"Trace"  or  Marihuana  No  Crimk,  Court  Bats 

(By  Michael  Drosnla) 

A  Prince  George's  County  Judge  ruled  yes- 
terday that  possession  of  a  "trace"  of  nar- 
cotics Is  not  sufficient  grounds  for  conviction 
In  drug  oases. 

Departing  from  established  Maryland 
legal  precedent.  Circuit  Court  Judge  Samuel 
W.  H.  Meloy  freed  a  24-year-old  Washington 
man  charged  with  possession  of  marijuana. 

Meloy  said  the  prosecution  mutt  prove  that 
a  defendant  In  a  narcotics  case  had  a  "us- 
able quantity"  of  the  drug. 

Yesterday's  ruling  paralleled  a  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  decision  last 
month  which  reversed  a  heroin -possession 
conviction  on  the  same  grounds. 

RULINO  not  BINDINO 

Unlike  the  District  decision,  Judge  Meloy's 
ruling  on  the  circuit  level  Is  not  binding  on 
other  courts  in  the  County  or  In  the  rest 
of  Maryland. 

State's  Attorney  Arthur  A.  Marshall,  Jr., 
labeled  Meloy's  decision  "unfortunate"  and 
said  It  was  "Inconsistent  with  Maryland  law." 

Marshall  said  that  he  would  attempt  to 
appeal  the  "question  of  law"  raised  in  the 
decision,  but  that  the  ruling  precluded  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  defendant,  William 
Randolph  Smith. 

ITie  State's  Attorney  conceded  that  It 
would  be  "unusual"  If  a  high  court  agreed 
to  hear  an  appeal  challenging  the  legal  rea- 
soning. 

Meloy's  decision  came  on  a  defense  motion 
for  a  directed  verdict  of  acquittal  after  the 
State  had  rested  its  case. 


ANALT8T  TESTITIES 

A  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  chemical 
analyst  had  testified  that  debris  found  in 
Smith's  Jacket  pocket  contained  "traces"  of 
cannabis,  the  active  agent  in  marijuana. 

"There  may  be  a  new  interpretation  here 
today  by  this  member  of  the  bench,"  said 
Meloy,  In  granting  the  acquittal  motion. 

"I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  perhaps 
this  decision  can  be  criticized  as  impending 
enforcement  of  narcotics  laws,"  he  continued. 
"But  I  am  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  In 
the  United  States  today  a  man  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty." 

Meloy  said  that  he  had  "no  sympathy  for 
narcotics  pushers"  but  that  If  the  quantity 
of  a  drug  found  "cannot  be  sold,  or  if  It  can- 
not be  administered.  If  It  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed, then  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
(It)  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  con- 
viction." 

Smith,  of  1723  Lament  st.  nw..  Is  now  serv- 
ing a  16-year  Jail  sentence  in  connection  with 
an  armed  robbery  conviction  returned  Feb. 
13. 

He  has  also  been  indicted  on  two  counts  of 
kidnaping,  two  counts  of  committing  unnat- 
ural sex  acts,  burglary,  and  two  additional 
counts  of  armed  robbery. 

[From    Washington    Post,    Apr.    13,    19671 

Two  YotTTHS  Convicted  in  LSD  Sales;  Jitdcr 

Delays  Sentencing  30  Days — Jury  Out  20 

Minutes 

(By  Jim    Hoagland) 

A  General  Sessions  Jury  convicted  two 
teenage  youths  yesterday  In  Washington's 
.first  prosecution  for  selling  LSD,  a  hal- 
lucinogenic drug. 

The  Jury  deliberated  for  only  30  minutes 
over  evidence  presented  in  the  three-day 
trial  of  Raymond  M.  Frank.  19.  of  3224  S. 
Stafford  St..  Arlington,  and  Claude  D.  Jones, 
18.  of  3712  Columbia  Pike.  Arlington. 

Frank  and  Jones  were  accused  of  selling 
ten  capsules  of  LSD  to  undercover  detective 
Robert  I.  Bush  for  9100  on  Nov.  37  in  a  down- 
town Washington  restaurant. 

Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck  delayed  sentenc- 
ing the  youths  for  30  days  and  ordered  the 
Court's  Probation  Department  to  make  a  re- 
port on  the  youths. 

"This  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult sentences  I  have  ever  had  to  impose," 
HaUeck  said. 

"I  can  send  them  to  Jail  for  a  year.  I  could 
use  them  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  psychedelic  community,  to 
show  these  long-haired  ne'er-do-wells  who 
are  ruining  Georgetown  and  Dupont  Circle 
that  the  Court  and  this  society  have  come  to 
the  end  of  their  tether  as  far  as  patience  Is 
concerned. 

"A  year  In  jail  would  sharply  Jolt  these 
people  who  think  this  is  the  smart  thing  to 
do.  My  guess  is  such  a  sentence  would  s«nd 
home  a  lot  of  the  sweet  young  things  from 
Virginia  who  are  getting  involved  In  this  be- 
cause their  parents  don't  know  where  they 
are,  or  don't  care,"  Halleck  said  sternly. 

But,  Halleck  said,  the  youthfulness  and 
backgrounds  of  the  youths  also  Indicated 
they  might  profit  from  probation.  Jones 
said  his  father  Is  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
stationed  In  Paris,  and  Frank's  father,  who 
was  in  court,  is  a  lawyer. 

"I'm  afraid,  though,  that  if  I  put  them  on 
probation,  the  word  will  go  back  it's  all  right 
to  do  this  and  get  caught,  because  all  the 
Court  Is  going  to  do  Is  slap  you  on  the  hand 
and  let  you  go,"  Halleck  said. 

Both  youths  claimed  that  they  were 
trapped  into  the  sale  by  a  man  named 
Franklin  Miller,  whom  they  Identified  as  a 
police  informer.  They  testified  that  Miller 
enticed  them  into  getting  LSD  for  him,  and 
then  selling  It  to  Bush. 

The  defendants  said  they  took  part  in  the 
transactions  as  a  favor  to  Miller. 


EFFECTS  OF  CRIPPIilNa  SUPREME 
COURT  DECISION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  for  years  warned  that  American 
ofQcialdom  Is  mollycoddling  criminals 
and  releasing  unreformed  hoodlums  to 
prey  anew  on  society  and  that  bleeding 
hearts,  ptutlcularly  among  the  Judiciary, 
are  so  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
criminals  that  they  become  indifferent 
to  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  a  speech  in  Chicago,  HI.,  on  No- 
vember 24,  1964,  he  said: 

We  must  have  Judges  with  courage  and 
a  high  sense  of  their  duty  to  protect  the 
public  and  to  adequately  penalize  criminals 
if  we  are  to  stop  the  spread  of  serious  and 
dangerous  crimes  against  society.  We  must 
adopt  a  most  realistic  attitude  toward  this 
critical  problem.  We  have  tried  the  lenient 
approach  and  it  has  failed. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Hoover  must  have 
had  in  mind  some  such  situation  as  that 
discussed  in  the  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Post  this  morning,  "Miranda 
Rule  Voided  72  Maiylsmd  Confessions," 
in  which  it  Is  pointed  out  that  at  least 
72  self-confessed  felons — including  mur- 
derers and  rapists — are  free  In  Baltimore 
because  the  Supreme  Court's  Miranda 
decision  made  it  Impossible  to  use  their 
confessions  to  convict  them,  according  to 
testimony  before  a  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee this  week. 

This  report  merely  covered  one  city 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  chilling  to 
think  what  may  be  the  total  downgrad- 
ing effect  upon  law  enforcement  across 
the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  crippling 
Miranda  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Miranda  Rttle  Voided  72  Maryland 
contxssions 

At  least  73  self-confessed  felons — includ- 
ing murderers  and  rapists — are  free  in  Balti- 
more because  the  Supreme  Court's  Miranda 
decision  made  it  impossible  to  use  their  con- 
fessions to  convict  them,  the  city's  prose- 
cutor told  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
yesterday. 

The  testimony  by  Baltimore  State's  At- 
torney Charles  E.  Moylan  brought  a  request 
from  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  a  detailed 
study  of  the  cases  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  ruling's  nationwide  impact. 

Moylan,  president  of  the  Maryland  State's 
Attorneys  Association,  said  a  survey  of  600 
felony  cases  pending  In  Baltimore  at  the 
time  of  the  Miranda  decision  showed  that 
72  were  lost  in  court  or  dropped  by  the  State 
because  of  it,  "though  we  bad  a  confession 
that  could  have  been  admitted  under  pre- 
Mlrauda  standards." 

JUNE  DKCISIOIf 

The  decision  last  June  barred  use  of  con- 
fessions obtained  from  suspects  who  had 
not  been  given  detailed  warning  of  their 
rights.  The  cases  surveyed  were  those  in 
which  police  investigation  began  before  the 
decision  and  the  trial  was  held  after. 

"Then  there  are  today  some  70  self-con- 
fessed murderers,  rapists  and  other  crim- 
inals loose  on  society  as  a  result  of  the  Mi- 
randa decision  in  the  Baltimore  area  alone?" 
McClellan  asked. 

Be  told  Moylan  to  find  out  how  many  of 
the  73  "have  since  1>een  arrested  or  com- 
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mltted  crimes.  Then  we  can  take  this  figure 
as  a  kind  of  criterion  to  find  the  Impact  this 
decision  is  having  around  the  country." 

Since  Miranda.  Moylan  said,  "we  have  seen 
in  Baltimore  and  Maryland  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  confessions.  Without  the  use  of 
confessions  we  are  handicapped  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  absolutely  fnostratlng  law  en- 
forcement." 

The  hearing  produced  testimony  on  two 
bills,  both  introduced  by  McClellan.  that 
would  permit  greater  use  of  confessions  and 
wiretaps. 

Moylan  said  that,  while  his  office  has  used 
wiretaps  only  sU  times  In  the  last  four  years, 
he  felt  they  were  "a  usefvU  tool  and  very 
definitely  needed." 

COMPANT    CONTIKMATION 

Maryland  law  provides  elaborate  safe- 
guards for  use  of  court-authorized  wiretaps, 
Moylan  said,  but  he  has  used  them  spar- 
ingly becaxise  of  strong  opposition  and  lack 
of  cooperation  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Co. 

A  telephone  company  spokesman  later 
confirmed  this.  "We  do  not  engage  or  In- 
stall wiretap  equipment  and  do  not  coop- 
erate In  their  operation,  either  for  Federal 
or  local  agencies,"  he  said. 

Earlier  WUUam  Cahn,  Nassau  Coxinty 
N.Y.,  prosecutor  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional AssoclaUon  of  District  Attorneys,  testi- 
fied that  his  office  obtained  court  permission 
for  147  wiretaps  In  1966.  He  offered  case  his- 
tories on  htuidreds  of  wiretap  cases  and  said 
prosecution  of  organized  crime  would  be  Im- 
possible without  their  use. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) ,  com- 
mented that  "the  material  you  present  dem- 
onstrates that  the  nature  of  the  threat  posed 
by  organized  crime  Is  very  compelling." 


KENNiaDY  ROUND  NEGOTIATIONS 

AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
liable Information  has  come  to  us  with 
respect  to  the  current  agriculture  nego- 
tiations now  going  on  at  the  Kennedy 
roimd. 

I  plan  to  talk  further  on  these  nego- 
tiations on  Monday.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Information  obtained  appear  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  coKomoNs  or  access 
The  official  EEC  offer  remains  to  bind  Its 
self-sufficiency  ratio  (SSR)  at  907c  for  three 
years — this  means  that  90%  of  the  EEC  grain 
needs  will  be  supplied  from  within  and  10% 
can  be  Imported.  As  the  ECC  now  produces 
only  85%  of  Ite  consumption,  90%  SSR  Is 
a  poor  offer.  Moreover,  based  on  present 
consumpUon  levels  at  an  85%  SSR  com- 
mitment, the  Common  Market  would  be  Im- 
porting 11  million  tons  of  grain.  Actually  It 
now  Imports  about  17  million  tons  and  ex- 
ports about  6  million. 

Prospects  of  negotiating  favorable  access 
arrangements  with  the  United  Kingdom  are 
dim.  They  -yant  a  substantial  cushion  above 
present  consumption  level  of  63% . 

2.   LXVEL    OT    PRICES 

The  price  negotiations  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult, but  will  probably  come  out  no  less  than 
$1.70  and  no  more  than  $1.75  a  bushel  for 
United  States  Hard  Red  Winter  Ordinary 
Wheat  f.o.b.  Gulf.  The  United  States  open- 
ing proposals  was  for  $1.85  to  which  both 
United  Kingdom  and  Japan  objected. 

3.    FOOD    AID   PROGRAM 

The  question  of  including  a  food  aid  pro- 
gram In  the  grains  agreement  Is  still  open. 
The  United  Kingdom  supporta  Inclusion  of  4 


minion  tons;  the  EEC.  3  million  tons.  Japan 
is  against  Inclusion  of  food  aid.  The  United 
States  Is  pushing  for  at  least  6  million  tons. 

4.    8ASIN0   POINT   AND   PRICE  DirTERKNTIALS 

Exporters  have  basically  agreed  on  a  mini- 
mum  and  maximum  price  schedule  for 
wheats  based  on  average  relationships  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  between  representa- 
tive shipping  points. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  aban- 
doned efforts  to  provide  a  price  floor  and  have 
agreed  to  Inclxislon  of  representative  prices 
for  consultation— If  no  agreement  U  reached 
after  5  days  of  consultations,  then  each  ex- 
porter would  be  free  to  price  Its  wheat  com- 
peUtlvely. 

S.    PEED    GRAIN    PRICES 

The  United  States  has  stated  a  minimum 
International  price  for  feed  grains  is  unac- 
ceptable—If EEC  and  UK  persist  on  this 
point,  the  United  States  would  have  to  con- 
clude no  grains  arrangements  Is  possible,  but 
would  be  wllUng  to  explore  other  means  for 
establishing  prices  on  feed  grains. 
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REWRmNG   PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  often  one  finds  remarks  In  a 
newspaper  that  appear  especially  apro- 
pos current  trends  In  political  climate. 
I  found  such  an  editorial,  entitled  "Re- 
writing President  Kennedy"  In  this 
morning's  Washington,  D.C.,  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rewritinc  President  Kennedy 

This  Is  a  season  when  thousands  of  Wash- 
ington visitors  will  visit  the  grave  of  John 
P.  Kennedy,  where  they  will  see  neatly  en- 
graved In  a  great  granite  block  a  spirited  and 
stirring  declaration  from  the  President's 
Inaugural  Addreos. 

They  ought  to  be  aware,  aa  they  read  Its 
brave  words,  how  some  of  the  very  custodians 
of  the  Kennedy  legend  have  Joined  with 
many  contemporary  flgiires,  to  amend  this 
bold  declaration  of  American  purpose. 

The  visitors  will  read  In  the  Imperishable 
stone:  "Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It 
wishes  us  well  or  HI,  that  we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

There  Is  a  sector  of  American  society  now 
engaged  In  rewriting  this  brilliant  sentence 
so  as  to  make  It  read  quite  differently.  The 
following  bowdlerized  version  shows  the 
original  text  In  Roman  letters  and  the 
amendments  In  Italics: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  111.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price. 
unless  it  involves  the  serious  curtailment  of 
some  domestic  program  strongly  supported 
by  a  national  pressure  group  of  great  power 
and  influence,  bear  any  burden,  except  in- 
creased taxes,  a  decline  in  our  balance  of 
payments,  or  any  individual  inconvenience 
inconsistent  with  our  rising  standards  of 
living,  meet  any  hardship,  except  those  in- 
volving service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  sustain  armed  forces  operations,  support 
any  friend,  unless  that  friend  is  located  in 
Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East 
or  Latin  America,  oppose  any  foe.  unless  that 
foe  has  means  and  weapons  so  that  it  cannot 
be  resisted  without  military  risk,  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

Moat  of  the  great,  singing  and  luminous 
phrases  of  history  have  suffered  similar  slow 
erosion  by  the  kind  of  cautious  editing  re- 
quired to  bring  them  Into  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  safe  necessities  of  the  po- 


litical and  literary  executors  of  statesmen 
and  authors.  Thank  goodness  the  original 
remains  embedded  securely  in  granite,  so 
that  It  will  continue  to  lift  the  hearts  of 
those  who  read  It.  even  though  time  and 
poUtlcs  amend  It  so  as  to  make  it  conform 
to  current  requirements. 


IMPOSITION  OP  MINIMUM  WAGE 
CONTROLS  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  latest  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  were  before  the 
Senate,  it  was  pointed  out  by  me  and 
by  other  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
application  of  minimum  wage  provisions 
to  agricultural  employees  would  have  a 
very  severe  impact.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
prior  to  Senate  consideration  of  that 
particular  bill,  I  discussed  this  matter, 
which  I  entitled  "Farmers  in  the 
Squeeze,"  In  my  weekly  newsletter  dated 
September  6,  1965.  One  of  the  points 
which  I  made  in  that  newsletter  was 
that^ 

The  Imposition  of  the  wage  and  hour  con- 
trols on  agriculture  will  further  decrease  the 
amount  of  farm  employment  and  drive  more 
and  more  farmers  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  newsletter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, the  predictions  which  were 
made  at  that  time  concerning  the  effects 
of  minimum  wage  controls  have  come 
true.  Farmers  are  indeed  feeling  the 
squeeze  from  the  minimum  wage  law. 
The  Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.C. 
carried  a  story  in  its  Monday.  April  17, 
edition,  entitled  "Wage  and  Hour  Law 
Causes  Some  Pinch  on  South  Carolina 
Farms."  This  article  points  out  that 
farm  employment  is  decreasing  and  Is 
likely  to  decrease  further  in  the  future  In 
an  effort  to  get  around  the  harsh  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  state  of  affairs  has 
its  worst  effect  upon  the  marginal  em- 
ployees who  have  no  training  other  than 
to  perform  farm  labor  and  who  are  being 
turned  out  of  their  job.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  from  the 
Greenville.  S.C.  News,  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  numerous  petitions  from 
different  farm  groups  from  across  the 
State  deUlling  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  from  trying  to  apply  minimum 
wage  controls  to  farmworkers  who  have 
heretofore  worked  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 
To  quote  from  the  petitions: 

If  the  farmers  .  .  .  are  required  to  pay  the 
minimum  wage  for  piece  work,  the  resulting 
increase  in  the  price  they  wUl  have  to  have 
for  their  commodities  will  result  In  higher 
food  costs  and  a  decline  In  acres  planted  to 
some  of  these  commodities.  The  persons 
who  will  really  suffer  from  the  Implementing 
of  the  mlnlmvim  wage  act  as  written  will 
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be  the  farm  workers  who  will  become  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  changes  In  farming 
practices  forced  upon  the  landowners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  one  of  these  peti- 
tions be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  seriousness  of 
this  problem  convinces  me  that  Congress 
should  reopen  this  matter  and  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  impact  this  law  is  having  on 
our  already  hard -hit  farmers.  Hearings 
should  be  held  to  Invite  all  interested 
parties  to  give  their  views,  smd  amend- 
ments to  this  law  should  be  considered 
and  adopted. 

ExHisrr  1 

(Prom  Strom  Thttrmond  reports  to  the 

people,  Sept.  6,  19651 

FAS3U31S   IN   THE   SQUEEZE 

U.S.  agriculture  Is  saddled  with  a  paradox : 
the  farmer  Is  producing  more  and  enjoying 
less. 

Poor  harvests,  the  historical  curse  of  those 
who  till  the  soil.  Is  not  the  problem  of  UJB. 
farmers.  In  the  last  40  years,  agricultural 
productivity  of  each  farm  worker  has  In- 
creased 600%.  One  American  farm  worker 
feeds  more  than  2»^  times  the  number  of 
people  he  did  20  years  ago.  The  Incresaed 
productivity  of  U.S.  industry  has  been  out- 
stripped by  farming  by  2'/2  times. 

The  Increased  productivity  has  not  been 
balanced,  however,  by  proportionate  rewards 
for  the  farmer.  Since  1950.  the  farmer's  share 
of  the  dollar  for  which  his  food  products 
have  sold  In  the  market  place  has  declined 
by  10%.  During  the  same  period,  the  ratio 
of  the  farmer's  production  costs  to  his  gross 
Income  has  Increased  10% . 

The  consequences  of  the  squeeze  are  re- 
flected In  the  11%  Increase  In  cropland  In  the 
last  decade.  Even  more  significant  Is  the 
decrease  In  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
In  farm  work.  Since  1930.  the  annual  average 
of  farm  labor  employment  has  been  cut  In 
half.  In  1965,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  In  farm  work  will 
decrease  by  8%  from  the  level  of  1964. 

The  full  Implications  of  this  squeeze  are 
not  confined  to  the  economic  areas,  but  they 
spill  over  Into  the  political  sphere  as  well. 
Declining  rural  population  emboldened  the 
Supreme  Court  to  pronounce  its  "one  man. 
one  vote"  rationale,  upon  which  was  based 
the  court's  drive  to  reapportion  State  legis- 
latures. The  extent  of  the  changen  In  rural 
population  on  the  national  political  scene  is 
Illustrated  by  the  successful  re6)8tance  to 
date  of  all  efforts  In  the  Congreae  to  Impose 
some  reasonable  limits  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  attemi>t  to  play  "upset  the  fruit- 
basket"  with  the  political  structure  of  the 
United  States. 

Already,  there  are  evidences  that  forces  are 
at  work  In  the  Cr>agress  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  make  the  farmer's  lot  even  worse. 
This  year,  progress  has  been  made  on  legis- 
lation which  would  take  the  first  step  towanl 
bringing  agriculture  under  the  National  Gov- 
ernment's wage  and  hotir  controls. 

The  wage  and  hour  control  laws  of  the 
National  Government  were  designed  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  industrial  employment. 
Historically,  It  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Congress  that  the  nature  of  agricultural 
employment  Is  fundamentally  different;  and 
therefore.  It  Is  Impractical  to  subject  farm 
employment  to  the  controls  designed  for  In- 
dustrial labor. 

Several  factors  make  It  both  Inappropriate 
and  Impractical  to  apply  wage  and  hour  con- 
trols to  agricultural  employment  or  even  to 
most  of   the   related   fields  of  agricultural 
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processing.  Such  employment.  In  the  first 
place,  Is  seasonal.  Labor  requirements  mul- 
tiply In  planting,  and  particularly.  In  harvest 
seasons  of  specific  crops.  No  amount  of  man- 
agement planning  and  foresight  can  elimi- 
nate or  even  minimize  the  necessity  for  peaks 
and  valleys  In  the  curve  of  farm  labor  re- 
quirements. Additionally,  farm  labor  Is  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
It  can  be  performed  by  unskilled,  or  mar- 
ginal workers.  These  two  factors  are  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  most  farm  workers 
are  not  regularly  attached  to  the  nation's 
labor  force.  Almost  half  of  those  who  are 
employed  In  farm  work  are  employed  for  less 
than  25  days.  Almost  one-third  are  stu- 
dents working  part-time. 

In  the  face  of  such  factors,  the  House 
Labor  Committee  has  reported  a  bill  which 
would  subject  a  portion  of  farm  labor  to 
wage  controls  and  agricultural  processing  to 
both  minimum  wage  and  hour  controls. 
This  "meager"  beglmUng  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  "gradualism"  approach  used  In  the 
past  to  expand  the  bite  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law. 

The  Imposition  of  wage  and  hour  controls 
on  agriculture  will  further  decrease  the 
amount  of  farm  employment  and  drive  more 
and  more  farmers  out  of  business. 

Unless  the  American  public  rises  up  and 
puts  a  stop  to  the  efforts  to  make  the  farmer 
pay  penalties  for  his  efficiency,  the  horn  of 
plenty  which  has  blessed  the  American  so- 
ciety may.  In  the  future,  be  found  only  In 
the  history  books. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  THtntMONO. 

Exhibit  2 
(Prom  the  Greenville.  S.C.  News,  Apr.  17, 
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Wage  and  Hour  Law   Causes  Some  Pinch 

ON  South  Carolina  Farms 

Columbia. — ^Panning  operations  In  South 
Carolina  now  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  recent 
applications  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  and 
are  beglnmng  to  react  to  them. 

There  is  a  general  tightening  up  of  labor 
usage  and  an  acceleration  of  the  movement 
to  mechanized  fanning  to  minimize  labor 
requirements. 

Although  some  uncertainty  may  exist  about 
Individual  application  or  Interpretation  of 
the  law.  many  farm  operators  apparently 
prefer  to  play  It  safe  and  are  trimming  opera- 
tions or  labor. 

Reactions  range  from  an  Indicated  30  per 
cent  cut  In  Beaufort  County's  vegetable  crop 
to  the  Edgefield  County  comment,  "this  law 
will  make  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  this  county." 

A  sampling  of  comment  from  Clemson 
University  Extension  Service  county  agents 
over  the  state  shows  what's  happening. 

"This  has  resulted  In  a  reduction  In  the 
labor  force,  especially  In  the  unskilled  and 
less  productive  workers,"  says  Orangeburg's 
County  Agent  J.  C.  King.  "It  has  also  re- 
sulted in  more  planning  to  employ  produc- 
tion practices  that  reduce  labor  require- 
ments." 

Larger  machinery  and  equipment  Is  being 
purchased.  King  adds,  and  there  Is  "greater 
Interest  in  chemical  and  mechanical  weed 
control,  soil  testing,  higher  rates  of  fertlU- 
zatlon.  field  layouts,  subsolllng,  and  no-cul- 
tlvatlon  farming  for  certain  crops." 

Down  In  Colleton  County,  some  farmers 
apparently  are  quitting  cotton  farming  be- 
cause of  the  pinch  from  higher  wages. 
Coimty  Agent  J.  R.  White  Jr.  says:  "Farmers 
carrying  on  sharecrop  operations  are  very 
concerned  about  the  effects  and  unless  their 
cases  are  declared  free  of  the  law.  several 
have  indicated  that  they  will  discontinue 
their  farming  operations. 

"Some  of  the  larger  cotton  farmers  who 
have  been  paying  their  hoe  hands  by  the  day 


are  making  the  decision  to  discontinue  cot- 
ton farming,"  White  says. 

The  Beaufort  vegetable  crop  report  came 
from  County  Agent  W.  J.  Johnson  with  the 
comment:  "Effects  are  being  felt  in  Beaufort 
Cotinty.  There  Is  an  Indication  that  there 
will  be  about  a  30  per  cent  reduction  of 
vegetable  production  In  the  county  as  a 
result  of  the  wage  and  hotir  law  changes." 

Charleston  County's  B.  S.  Lawrlmore  noted 
a  similar  reaction :  "Prom  all  Indications  this 
law  will  have  some  effect  on  certain  farmers. 
Several  have  Indicated  that  they  will  decrease 
their  acreage  In  certain  truck  crops." 

And  In  Edgefield  County,  J.  W.  Gilliam  re- 
ported :  "County  farmers  are  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  minimum  wage  law.  This 
law  will  make  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
agricultural  economy  of  this  county.  The 
meaning  of  the  law  was  discussed  with  the 
directors  of  Edgefield  County  Farm  Bureau. 
The  group  passed  a  resolution  supporting  any 
action  taken  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
put  on  farmers  by  thl»  law." 

Exhibit  3 
A  Petition  to  Senators  Thurmond  and  Hol- 
LiNGS  and  Congressman  McMillan  Rela- 
tive to  Piecework  Farm  Labor  as  Atfected 

BY    THE   MINIMTTM    WacE   LaW 

The  farmers  of  Williamsburg  Ootmty  are 
deeply  disturbed  over  the  effects  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  to  piece 
work  farm  labor.  Williamsburg  County  has 
an  annual  Income  from  crops  requiring  this 
type  of  hand  labor  amounting  to  $16,157,000. 
In  most  Instances,  machines  have  not  been 
developed  which  can  take  the  place  of  thla 
labor. 

There  Is  a  declining  number  of  Individuals 
available  to  perform  thla  type  labor  and 
these  Individuals  are  In  need  of  this  employ- 
ment for  livelihood  or  few  supplemental  In- 
come In  order  to  stay  off  the  relief  roUs  and 
pay  their  own  way  In  society.  Certainly 
many  of  these  piece  work  employees  earn 
wages  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  the  minimum 
wage.  However,  there  Is  not  an  adequate 
supply  of  quality  labor  and  In  order  to  get 
the  crop  harvested,  the  less  able  can  be  put 
to  gainful  employment.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals have  little  or  no  education  ot  train- 
ing and  are.  therefore,  unsuited  for  any  em- 
ployment in  the  area  other  than  that  of 
farm  hand  labor.  If  the  farmers  of  WlUlams- 
burg  County  are  required  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  piece  work,  the  resulting  In- 
crease m  the  price  they  will  have  to  have  for 
their  commodities  will  result  In  higher  food 
costs  and  a  decline  In  acres  planted  In  some 
of  these  commodities.  The  persons  who  will 
really  suffer  from  the  implementing  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  as  written  will  be  the 
farm  workers  who  will  become  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  changes  In  fEu-mlng  practices 
forced  upon  the  land  owners.  Alao  likely  to 
suffer  will  be  the  consuming  public  as  a 
result  of  decreased  supply  of  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  and  resulting  Increased  prices. 
Not  only  will  the  unemployed  farm  laborer 
become  dei>endent  upon  the  welfare  or  other 
public  programs,  but  also  the  farmers  will 
be  forced  to  plant  crops  lending  themselves 
to  mechanlzatlona  and  which  are  already  In 
more  adequate  supply.  Considering  the  so- 
ciological, as  well  as  the  economic  standpoint. 
It  seems  In  the  best  Interest  of  Williamsburg 
County,  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
nation,  that  these  unskilled,  untrained  labor- 
ers be  permitted  to  maintain  their  self  re- 
spect and  their  right  to  work  for  a  wage  that 
Is  based  on  their  ability  to  perform.  Piece 
work  lends  Itself  to  this  arrangement  more 
so  than  any  other  means  of  employment. 

We,  the  farmers  of  Williamsburg  County, 
do  therefore,  respectfully  petition  that  you 
use  your  Infiuence  and  that  of  your  office  to 
eliminate  from  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  the 
Inclusions  of  piece  work  pertaining  to  farm 
labor. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  SEATO.  AND 
A  LASTINO  PEACE  IN  ASIA 

Mr.INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  It  iB  said 
that  nations  as  well  as  men  come  to 
know  their  true  friends  only  under  con- 
ditions of  adversity. 

Today,  the  Honorable  Paul  Hasluck, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Australia — a  true 
friend  of  the  United  States — presented 
to  the  12th  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  SEATO  one  of  the  most  lucid 
and  passionate  defenses  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  Vietn£un  which  I  have 
read  in  many  months. 

Mr.  Hasluck's  main  contention  is  that 
the  United  States  is  making  every  re- 
sponsible effort  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace  in  Vietnam,  and  is  shouldering  the 
major  share  of  the  burden  in  that  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  Hasluck  rightly  reviewed  a  num- 
ber of  facts  of  American  foreign  policy 
which  some  critics  easily  overlook — the 
United  States  has  made  its  contribution 
in  such  a  way  that — 

Today  .  .  .  there  are  nations  In  all  contl- 
nenta  of  the  world  .  .  .  who  owe  the  fact 
that  they  have  remained  Independent  to  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  shotilder 
Its  due  share  of  responslbUlty  for  keeping  the 
peace  .  .  . 

We  too  often  forget  how  true  this  is 
and  how  much  our  President  is  responsi- 
ble for  such  aid  to  other  nations. 

Mr.  Hasluck  pointedly  declared  that 
we  must  be  cautious  in  Vietnam  in  ac- 
cepting the  word  "peace"  at  face  value. 
It  must  be  a  real  peace.  A  peace  that 
lasts.  A  peace  which  is  not  a  prelude 
to  another  aggrresslon.  A  peace  under 
which  men  can  fight  for  the  peace  if  it  is 
endangered. 

In  short,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  all  the  members  of  SEATO  and  the 
free  world  must  not  accept  cheap  and 
easy  solutions  in  Vietnam  or  in  any  other 
land  where  freedom  is  threatened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  the  text  of  this 
remarkable  address  by  the  Honorable 
Paul  Hasluck,  MP.,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Australia.  It  is  a  testament  to  the  per- 
severence  of  President  Johnson  in  seek- 
ing an  honorable  peace.  It  is  a  testa- 
ment to  all  men  who  are  willing  to  stand 
up  for  the  cause  of  freedom  wherever  it 
is  challenged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

SotJTHKAST  Asia  TweAxr  Obganization — 12th 
Mkbtiuo  or  THK  Council  op  Ministers 

(Speech  by  the  leader  of  the  Australian  dele- 
gaUon.  the  Right  Honorable  Paul  Hasluck, 
MJ».,  at  the  opening  session,  Washington, 
Aprtl  1967) 

On  behalf  of  the  Australian  Government  I 
should  like  to  express  our  pleasure  at  being 
once  again  associated  vrtth  our  fellow  mem- 
bers of  SEATO  In  an  annual  discussion  of  the 
problems  we  all  face,  of  the  progress  made 
and  the  best  ways  of  co-oi)eratlng  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  SEATO. 

It  seems  to  us  appropriate  that  the  SEATO 
Council  should  meet  In  Washington  this 
time  since  It  is  the  United  States  which  la 
carrying  the  greatest  share  of  the  burden  of 
combatting  the  present  aggression  In  South 
East  Asia. 

We  regret  the  absence  of  France.  Aus- 
tralia respects  the  poeltlon  of  France  In  the 
world,   her  varied   International   experience 


and  the  contribution  made  in  past  ages  to 
the  progress  of  civilization.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  the  absence  of  France  on  this  oc- 
casion does  not  imply  any  intention  to  with- 
draw from  SEATO.  France  has  already  con- 
tributed Its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
SEATO  headquarters  and  has  already  voted 
In  support  of  the  next  year's  budget  of  the 
Organisation. 

I  draw  attention  to  this  matter  at  the  out- 
set because  of  the  view  which  Australia  takes 
of  the  purpose  of  SEATO  and  the  nature  of 
its  work.  The  phrase  "peace  is  indivisible" 
was  true  when  trouble  was  most  likely  to 
break  out  in  Europe.  It  is  no  less  true  when 
the  most  immediate  threat  to  world  peace 
Is  In  Asia.  SEATO  l*s  a  si)ecial  role  and  to 
some  persona  It  may  seem  to  be  a  limited 
role,  but  It  is  a  necessary  role  as  part  of 
the  whole  effort  of  effective  peace-keeping 
throughout  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  something  very  plainly.  In 
the  whole  effort  of  peace-keeping  the  United 
Stotes  of  America,  by  reason  of  its  power 
and  its  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  of 
power,  is  doing  what  it  can  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Whether  It  be  through  Its 
many  bUateral  secvirlty  treaties  or  Its  par- 
ticipation In  regional  security  arrangements, 
the  United  States  has  made  Its  contribution 
in  such  a  way  that  today  there  are  nations 
In  all  continents  of  the  world — and  not  only 
those  who  are  members  of  security  pacta — 
who  owe  the  fact  that  they  have  remained 
Independent  to  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  to  shoulder  its  due  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  peace — and  by  Inde- 
pendence I  mean  that  these  nations  have 
remained  In  control  of  their  own  foreign 
policies,  including  the  abUlty  to  choose  to 
be  neutral,  and  have  survived. 

Yet  this  task  does  not  belong  to  the  United 
States  alone.  The  task  of  peace-keeping  and 
the  great  and  urgent  preliminary  business 
of  giving  a  guarantee  of  security  to  nations 
that  otherwise  would  not  have  It  we  a  com- 
mon concern  and  should  be  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  happens  in  the  SEATO  area  affects 
people  In  other  lands.  Conversely,  what  hap- 
pens In  the  region  is  Itself  affected  by  global 
events  and  by  the  relationships  between 
nations  over  those  global  events.  We  hear 
talk  of  peace.  Let  tis  face  the  reality  that 
the  working  out  of  a  Jxist  and  enduring 
peace— a  peace  that  wUl  not  be  such  as  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  millions  of  people 
but  a  peace  that  has  some  prospect  of  last- 
ing long  enough  to  enable  the  nations  all 
to  get  on  with  their  main  task  of  making 
life  better  In  human  terms  for  their  peo- 
ples—cannot be  brought  about  by  the  en- 
deavours of  any  single  nation,  however  pow- 
erful, and  will  not  have  a  sound  prospect 
of  lasting  unless  all  great  powers  have  a 
mind  to  help  at  the  task. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  great  population 
growth  In  Asia.  Look  at  the  revolutionary 
changes  of  life  in  Asia.  Look  at  the  signs 
In  the  Independent  countries  of  Asia  of  the 
way  In  which.  In  spite  of  many  man-made 
stresses  and  strains  and  great  natural  diffi- 
culties, a  new  dynamic  and  progressive  Asia 
Is  emerging.  Look  at  the  great  opportuni- 
ties in  Asia.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  suc- 
cess in  the  attempts  at  human  advancement 
in  Asia  will  have  an  effect  on  the  welfare  of 
peoples  In  all  continents.  Look  at  the 
dreadful  distress  and  the  Impossible  btirdens 
for  all  mankind  If  that  attempt  In  Asia 
should  end  In  failure  and  confusion.  Look 
at  the  fact  that  the  area  where  the  rela- 
tions of  the  great  powers  are  most  under 
strain  is  Asia  and  that  relationships  with  the 
Peking  Oovemment  are  rising  to  a  crisis. 
Look  at  all  these  things  and  try  to  deny  one 
further  proposition;  lack  of  Interest  In  Asia 
today  Is  Isolation  In  Its  most  feckless  form. 
Withdrawal  from  or  lack  of  Interest  In  Asia 
are  very  close  to  being  withdrawal  from  or 
lack  of  Interest  In  world  affairs. 


There  Is  one  further  point  that  I  would 
make  In  this  connection.  The  dramatic  and 
critical  evenu  In  Vietnam  have  tended  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  security  of  the 
region  Is  a  matter  wider  than  the  events  in 
Vietnam.  The  danger  that  is  being  faced 
there  Is  similar  to  the  danger  that  Is  ever 
constant  but  only  less  Immediate  In  other 
countries.  For  example,  the  security  of  Ma- 
laysia and  Singapore  and  the  prospecte  of 
peace  In  the  Indian  Ocean  region  as  well 
as  the  Pacific  region  are  vital  for  the  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  millions  of  people  and  for 
the  continued  Independence  of  many  gov- 
ernments. Some  of  these  countries  may  be 
outside  the  SEATO  region  and,  except  Indl- 
rectly,  may  not  be  affected  by  SEATO  com- 
mitments, but  leave  this  area  empty  or  les- 
sen the  strength  of  its  present  security  and 
the  hopes  of  security  and  peace  will  leak 
away  through  an  ever-widening  gap.  These 
are  tasks  which  Ue  on  all  nations  who  do 
not  fade  Into  isolationism  or  choose  neutral- 
ism on  the  great  Issues  of  the  world  today. 

How  do  I  see  the  issue  which  I  call  great' 
Those  of  us  who  live  In  this  region— all  of 
us — have  hopes  as  great  as  any  men  that  the 
welfare  of  our  own  peoples  and  of  otir  neigh- 
bours can  be  advanced  and  that  progress  can 
be  made  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  for  friendly  relaUons 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples.  We  who  live  In  the  region 
know  that  underlying  all  of  the  problems  of 
co-operation  between  nations  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  peoples  in  Asia 
there  are  still  basic  problems  of  security  and 
political  stability.  It  Is  still  necessary  to 
remove  fear  from  many  of  the  Independent 
countries  of  Asia  before  they  can  give  their 
whole  attention  to  the  great  tasks  of  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  advancement. 

In  many  countries  In  the  immediate  pres- 
ent there  Is  need  for  political  stability  so 
that  economic  and  social  changes  can  be 
made  and  such  countries  know  that  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  changes  have  to  go 
hand  in  hand  or  they  will  not  go  at  all.  The 
choice  of  political  systems  and  of  forms  of 
government  are  matters  for  the  people  of 
each  country  themselves.  Protection  of 
their  freedom  of  choice  Is  one  of  the  great 
Issues  of  foreign  affairs  In  many  parts  of 
Asia  today  and  at  the  present  time  that 
Issue  presents  Itself  chiefly  for  newly-Inde- 
pendent countries  as  a  question  whether 
the  ending  of  colonialism  shall  be  succeeded 
by  a  new  Imperialism — whether  the  tutelage 
of  the  colonial  powers  of  the  past  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  stem  and  rigid  guidance  of 
a  Communist  neighbour  In  the  present.  In 
dealing  with  questions  of  security — and  In 
essence  this  is  the  removal  of  fear  and  the 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  political 
choice — the  aid  of  non-Asian  powers  in  co- 
operation with  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
Asia  is  required  and  the  purpose  of  SEATO 
Is  to  help  make  such  co-operation  possible. 

The  effectiveness  of  SEATO  depends  In  a 
large  part  on  the  capacity  of  its  members 
to  meet  their  obligations.  No  nation  can 
meet  its  obligations  unless  it  develops  and 
maintains  its  capacity  to  do  so.  In  the  view 
of  Australia  Western  European  nations  who 
are  interested  In  a  continuing  part  in  world 
affairs  are  required  to  play  a  contlnviing  role 
In  Asian  affairs.  This  is  a  necessity  for  them 
In  their  own  interests  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  take  any  significant  role  in  world  affairs 
either  on  the  side  of  peace-keeping  or  of 
economic  co-operation. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  apply  this  argu- 
ment solely  to  any  particular  nation  of  West- 
em  Europe.  This  is  an  argument  which  we 
have  Impressed  particularly  on  the  British 
Government  when  discussing  with  them 
their  policies  east  of  Suez,  for  we  have  pre- 
sented the  case  as  not  being  Just  a  wish  for 
continued  association  between  Britain  and 
Australia  In   the  security  of  cotmtrles  for 
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which  Britain  has  had  a  long-standing  re- 
sponsibility but  as  a  necessity  for  Britain  in 
Britain's  own  interest  and  as  a  clear  alterna- 
tive to  a  new  Isolationism  which  we  do  not 
believe  the  British  would  seek. 

It  Is  In  keeping  with  this  view  that  Austra- 
lia has  taken  part  in  Asian  aifalrs.  Our  work 
in  SEATO  Is  not  the  whole  of  our  work. 
With  many  other  nations  we  are  co-operating 
In  an  effort  to  advance  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  to  promote  co-operation  be- 
tween nations  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia. 
Besides  the  contribution  we  are  making  to 
Vietnam  we  are  assisting  the  security  of  the 
region  by  the  contribution  of  forces  to  Malay- 
sia and  since  1964  we  have  been  providing 
defence  aid  to  Malaysia  In  the  form  of  equip- 
ment and  training.  Singapore  also  is  receiv- 
ing assistance.  As  recently  announced,  we 
have  decided  in  principle  to  continue  with 
defence  aid  for  a  further  period  and  wlU  des- 
patch a  technical  mission  shortly  to  discuss 
the  most  effective  forms  of  new  assistance. 

I  turn  now  to  Vietnam.  In  compliance 
with  our  obligations  under  SEATO  as  Inter- 
preted by  our  own  Government  following 
a  request  from  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Vietnam  for  assistance  In  Its  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression  Australia  Is  giving 
military  support.  Since  we  last  met  In  Can- 
berra Australia  has  increased  its  commit- 
ment of  forces  by  establishing  an  Australian 
task  force  Including  two  Infantry  battalions 
and  support  units  and  by  deploying  air  force 
units  and  a  guided-misslle  destroyer.  In  ad- 
dition we  have  reviewed  our  civil  aid  pro- 
granune  so  as  to  bring  about  a  considerable 
Increase. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  situa- 
tion there  as  we  see  it  are,  firstly,  that  the 
military  outlook  for  the  Allies  has  Improved 
and  there  Is  today  no  possibility  that  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  Instrument,  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  can  succeed  In  their  ag- 
gression. It  may  take  a  long  time  but  we 
shall  not  flag. 

Secondly,  there  have  been  many  efforts  for 
peace  and  many  disappointments  In  the  lack 
of  response  from  Hanoi.  In  some  quarters 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  believe 
that  one-sided  action  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  could  bring  peace  In  Vietnam. 
Some  people  appear  to  believe  that  if  It  sur- 
rendered unconditionally.  If  It  abandoned 
those  who  have  depended  on  It  and  who  are 
supporting  its  effort  to  resist  aggression  and 
If  it  was  false  to  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
for  many  long  years  have  painfully  tried  to 
maintain  freedom  In  Vietnam  and  have  given 
their  lives  In  that  cause.  It  would  bring  peace. 
It  might  bring  a  sort  of  peace.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  Just  peace.  It  would  not  be  a  peace 
with  which  an  honourable  man  could  live. 
It  would  not  be  a  peace  that  would  last  but 
would  be  only  a  prelude  to  further  aggres- 
sion. Freedom  is  truly  gone  when  one  Is  not 
even  free  to  defend  It. 

We  who  are  in  government  are  aware,  as 
persons  outside  government  may  not  be 
aware,  of  the  ready  response  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  all  attempts  by  others 
to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
of  the  frequent  Initiatives  that  the  United 
States  has  Itself  taken  In  order  to  try  to 
promote  discussions  leading  towards  peace. 
Australia,  too,  desires  an  end  to  this  con- 
flict. One  lesson  to  be  learned  from  past 
experience  Is  that  we  need  to  clear  our  minds 
in  this  fog  of  talking  about  peace.  We  need 
to  be  far  more  exact  than  most  public  com- 
mentators are  in  the  use  of  terms  such  as 
"truce",  "pause",  "cease-fire"  or  "settlement". 
We  need  to  recognise  that  In  the  procedures 
of  negotiation  and  In  the  substance  of  what 
Is  being  negotiated  we  have  to  keep  clearly 
in  mind  that  the  objective  Is  to  bring  about 
conditions  that  will  be  oonduclve  to  a  se- 
cure and  Just  peace  that  will  also  be  a  last- 
ing peace.  Nor  should  we  assume  too  easily 
that  the  attainment  of  such  a  settlement  will 
be  a  formality  or  will  not  require  difficult  ne- 


gotiations. We  believe  that  whUe  there  may 
be  value  In  distinguishing  between  negotia- 
tions which  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  ne- 
gotiations that  ooncem  the  real  substance  of 
the  matters  at  Issue  In  Vietnam,  we  should 
not  Imagine  that  success  In  negotiating  a 
cease-fire  vriU  be  the  end  of  the  matter  or 
that  the  terms  under  which  a  cease-fire  is 
achieved  can  be  Isolated  from  the  harder 
negotiations  which  might  follow. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  about  Viet- 
nam concerns  the  heartening  progress  that 
has  been  made  with  political  reforms  in  the 
country  and  with  the  attempts  at  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  betterment  of  life  for  the  peo- 
ple. With  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  there  Is  now  a  pros- 
pect of  early  elections  and  a  movement  to- 
wards a  government  representative  of  the 
people.  In  many  respects  progress  has  been 
made  in  social  and  economic  reform  and 
present  leaders  of  the  nation  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  continue  this  major  effort.  In 
making  that  effort  they  are  receiving  In- 
creased assistance  on  the  civilian  side  from 
their  Allies. 

The  Australian  Government's  assistance  In 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam,  In  keeping 
with  Its  SEATO  obligations.  Is  firm.  We  are 
reinforced  In  our  stand  because  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  SEATO  Council  the  Aus- 
tralian people  have  reaffirmed  through  their 
vote  In  a  general  election  their  support  for 
the  Australian  Government's  policies  and  ac- 
tions In  South  East  Asia. 


HAWAn  SALUTES  U.S.  NAVY 
SEABEES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sea- 
bees  of  the  Navy,  the  builder-fighters  of 
the  famed  naval  construction  battalions, 
this  year  celebrate  their  25th  anni- 
versary. 

The  year  1967  is  also  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
whose  officers  lead  the  Seabee  battalions 
and  teams  in  action. 

In  World  War  n,  Seabee  construction 
feats  caught  the  imagination  and  earned 
the  gratitude,  of  all  our  people.  It  was 
then  that  a  new,  typically  American 
slogan  entered  our  hearts — "Can  do," 
said  the  Seabees,  and  do  they  did,  from 
the  beaches  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
farflung  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  these  builder- 
fighters  again  are  helping  our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  people  of  a  friendly  land 
who  desperately  seek  peace  and  freedom. 

We,  of  Hawaii,  know  the  Seabees  well, 
for  they  are  always  ready  to  help  us, 
and  our  Island  neighbors  throughout  the 
Pacific,  when  natural  disasters  strike 
and  when  construction  miracles  are 
needed. 

In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  sil- 
ver 25th  anniversary,  Oov.  John  A. 
Bums,  of  Hawaii,  recently  proclaimed 
Civil  Engineer  Corps-Seabee  Week  in 
Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


HAWsn  Salutes  U.S.  Navt  Seabi 
Proclamation 
Whereas,  on  March  3,  1867,  one  hundred 
years  ago.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorized  commissioning  of  civil  engineers 
as  officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  Navy's  ClvU  Engineer  Corps;  and 
Whereas,  the  Navy's  buUders  and  fighters. 


the  famed  Seabees,  were  authorised  officially 
on.  March  6,  1942,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
During  World  War  n  the  Seabees,  under 
command  of  Civil  Engineer  Corps  Officers, 
built  vital  advance  bases  throughout  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area  and  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Japan; 
and 

Whereas,  today  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Officers  and  the  Seabees  are  supporting  the 
war  effort  In  Vietnam  by  building  facilities 
for  our  armed  forces  and  those  of  allied 
troops.  The  Seabees  also  are  building  in 
Antarctica,  In  Europe  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  Pacific.  Recently,  the  Hawaiian  Re- 
serve Construction  Battalions  provided  help 
to  the  people  of  Samoa  by  repairing  damage 
Inflicted  by  a  storm:  and 

Whereas,  Civil  Engineer  Corps  Officers  are 
directing  and  supervising  a  bllllon-dollar 
construction  program  tn  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Area,  including  deep-draft  ports,  airfields, 
cantonments  and  transportation  facllltlee,  as 
well  as  many  civilian  projects.  Many  of 
these  Installations  will  be  of  great  economic 
value  to  the  Vietnamese  when  peace  returns; 
and 

Whereas,  the  records  of  Seabee  and  CivU 
Engineer  Corps  accomplishments  refiect 
great  credit  on  these  organizations  and  on 
the  entire  Naval  establishment. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Bums,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  proclaim  the 
week  of  February  27-March  5.  1967,  as  Civil 
Engineer  Corps-Seabee  Week  and  call  upon 
all  our  citizens  to  honor  the  proud  heritages 
of  these  organizations,  and  to  Join  with  me 
In  extending  congratulations  on  their  anni- 
versaries. 

Done  at  lolanl  Palace,  Honolulu,  State  of 
Hawaii,  this  23rd  day  of  February,  1967. 

John  A.  Burns. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  April  23-29  wiU  be 
National  Secretaries  Week.  It  arrives  in 
the  midst  of  the  National  Secretaries  As- 
sociation —  International  —  silver  anni- 
versary year.  The  association's  silver 
anniversary  will  be  highlighted  by  the 
local  chapters  on  Secretaries  Day, 
Wednesday,  April  26.  The  theme  for 
Secretaries  Week  is:  'Better  Secretaries 
Mean  Better  Business,"  and  it  is  spon- 
sored by  NSA. 

The  purpose  of  National  Secretaries 
Week  is  to  bring  recognition  to  ail  secre- 
taries for  the  vital  role  they  play  in 
business,  industry,  education,  govern- 
ment, and  the  professions;  it  was  origi- 
nated to  Inform  the  public  of  the  secre- 
tary's contribution  to  the  educational, 
professional,  and  civic  growth  of  the 
community.  It  also  serves  to  remind 
secretaries  of  their  responsibilities  to 
their  employers  and  to  their  profession. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  National  Secre- 
taries Association  25  years  ago,  it  has 
grown  to  be  the  world's  largest  associa- 
tion of  business  women  in  one  profession. 
NSA  now  has  approximately  25,500  mem- 
bers in  580  chapters  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and  afaiiates  in  Mexico,  Panama,  Argen- 
tina, the  Bahamas,  Curacao,  Finland, 
and  Hong  Kong. 

National  Secretaries  Week  activities  of 
many  chapters  of  the  association  include 
speaking  engagements  before  business 
and  mtmagement  groups,  high  school 
business  classes,  and  business  schools. 

I  want  to  join  in  saluting  the  secre- 
taries of  America  whose  hard  work,  tal- 
ent, and  patience  keep  America  moving. 

I  also  wish  to  salute  the  selection  <A 
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Mr.  Malcolm  Baldrldge,  president  of 
Scovlll  Manufacturing  Co..  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  by  the  National  Secretaries  As- 
sociation—  International  —  as  Interna- 
tional Boss  of  the  Year. 


KAREN      KAY      PESARESI,      HOME- 
MAKER    OP    TOMORROW 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Karen  Kay 
Pesaresl,  an  18-year-old  high  school 
senior  of  Manhattan,  Kans.,  was  chosen 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  In  a  nation- 
wide contest  sponsored  by  General  Mills, 
of  Minneapolis. 

Karen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Karl  Pesaresl,  of  810  More  Street,  Man- 
hattan, Elans.,  was  chosen  from  an 
original  field  of  580.000  senior  high  school 
girls  in  nearly  15,000  of  the  Nation's  high 
schools  and  51  finalists  representing  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

This  18-year-old  senior  showed  that 
good  management  is  the  most  important 
ability  the  homemaker  can  possess. 

As  a  result  of  winning  the  contest, 
Karen  was  awarded  a  $5,000  scholarship 
by  General  Mills. 

Every  Kansan  Is  proud  of  Karen,  who 
represents  thousands  of  our  American 
girls. 


STALLED  KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  April  24,  at  the  end  of  the 
morning  hour  I  plan  to  make  a  short 
talk  entitled  "The  Keimedy  Round— Will 
the  American  Parmer  Be  Sold  Out?" 

In  this  connection  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Stalled 
Kennedy  Round  Apparently  To  Continue 
Past  Deadline  Into  May— Extension  In- 
dicated by  Postponing  of  Session  of  Com- 
mon Market — Gloom  at  Tariff  Talks 
Spreads."  published  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Stalled  Kennxdt  Rottnd  App4*kktlt  To 
CoNTiN  VK  Past  Deadline  Into  Mat — Ex- 
tension Indicated  bt  Postponino  or  Ses- 
sion or  Common  Market — Gloom  at 
Taedt  Talks  Spreads 

Geneva. — ^The  Kennedy  Round  tariff-cut- 
ting talks  will  apparently  continue  Into  May 
despite  attempts  to  re8<rive  the  deadlocked 
negotiations  by  April  30. 

The  tlpoff  to  the  extension  came  yesterday 
when  the  Conunon  Market  said  it  would  de- 
lay Its  Council  of  Ministers  meeting  sched- 
uled for  early  next  week  until  May  2.  It's 
clear  that  Jean  Rey,  chief  negotiator  for  the 
Common  Market,  feels  more  time  Is  needed 
to  study  offers  from  other  countries  and  pre- 
pare his  own  recommendaUons  for  the  slx- 
natlon  bloc. 

Nations  participating  In  the  talks  are  due 
to  begin  flUng  "positive  offers"  soon  with  the 
secretariat  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  under  whose  auspices  the 
Kennedy  Round  Is  being  held.  The  talks  are 
so  named  because  the  legislation  authorizing 
VS.  participation  was  passed  during  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration.  The  positive 
offers,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "near  final" 
offers,  are  the  first  substantial  ones  to  be 
made  since  November  1964. 

Most  delegates  here  still  express  hope  that 
the  Kennedy  Round  will  be  successful,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  growing  pessimism. 
The  Common  Market  has  refvjsed  to  alter  Its 


position  on  a  number  of  matters,  particularly 
chemicals  and  foodstuffs.  Some  observers 
conjecture  that  this  Is  simply  a  bargaining 
tactic,  but  one  European,  noting  that  it 
would  take  days  to  work  out  details  of  any 
agreement  in  these  areas,  termed  the  last- 
minute  negotiations  "dangerous." 

VS.  legislation  to  participate  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  expires  June  30  and  It's  feared 
that  even  the  two  months  from  the  old  April 
30  deadline  Isn't  enough  to  prepare  and  im- 
plement tariff  agreements.  The  task  will  be- 
come impossible  unless  accord  is  reached  dur- 
ing the  first  week  or  10  days  of  May,  some 
sources  say. 


April  21,  1967 


THE  REAL  ROBERT   8.   McNAMARA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  is 
truly  a  man  for  all  seasons  in  Washing- 
ton. He  has  been  called  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  history  because  of  his  direc- 
tion of  our  Military  Establishment,  and 
his  very  name  is  often  enough  to  raise 
the  hackles  on  some  of  our  Senate  and 
House  colleagues.  But  in  many  quarters 
he  is  known  for  his  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Mrs.  Torn!  Knaefier,  a  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  reporter,  came  to  Washington 
to  seek  out  the  real  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
count of  her  20-minute  interview  with 
the  Secretary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bf  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reporter  Finds   McNamara   Warm,  Human, 
Not  CoMptJTEH 

(Note. — Star-Bulletin  reporter  Toml  Knae- 
fier is  on  a  tour  of  the  Mainland  doing  a 
series  of  stories  on  some  of  the  nation's 
famous  men  and  some  of  the  nation's  ctan- 
mon  men.  While  in  Washington  she  got  an 
exclusive  Interview  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara,  a  rare  accom- 
plishment for  any  Journalist.  In  this  pene- 
trating and  human  study,  one  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  men  tells  of  his  philosophy  of 
his  Job  and  of  his  life.) 

(By  Toml  Knaefier) 

Washinoton.— A  few  days  before  arriving 
here,  I  wrote  to  a  friend.  Jack  Teehan.  for- 
mer Honolulu  newspaperman  now  In  Wash- 
Ington.  and  ended  my  note  with: 

''By  the  way.  Jack,  could  you  arrange  an 
lirtervlew  for  me  with  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara." 

Ta«han,  now  press  secretary  to  Hawaii's 
Vs.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  first  laughed, 
and  then  shuddered  and  finally  cussed  at  my 
general  ignorance:  Didn't  I  know  that  a 
personal  interview  with  McNamara  U  even 
harder  to  get  than  a  cashew  in  a  can  of 
Planter's  peanuts? 

Once  here,  the  problem  was  put  to  Senator 
Inouye,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  senator  raised  his  brows  a  bit  and  then 
reached  for  the  telephone. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Secretary."  he  started. 
And   then:    "I   have   a   reporter   here   from 
the  Honolulu  Star-BulleUn  who  would  like  to 
meet  you  .  .  .  Fifteen  minutes  .  .  .  6:45? 
Yes,  she'll  be  there  . . ." 

I  couldn't  believe  what  my  ears  heard. 
Neither  could  Jack. 

I  told  the  senator  I'd  only  believe  it  when 
I  actxially  saw  the  secretary  face  to  face. 

The  senator  made  arrangements  for  a  pass 
and  transportation  to  the  Pentagon,  a  spin 
away  from  the  c^ltol  dome  and  a  yawn 
across  the  Potomac  River. 

cauoht  in  rttsh-hottr  traffic 
Of  oouTBe,  I  missed  my  arranged  ride  and 
the  reeulttng  panic  ballooned  with  each  pou- 


Ing  minute  as  I  discovered  the  impoeaibiUty 
of  getUng  a  cab  in  the  peak  going-home 
traffic. 

The  only  possibility  was  for  Jack  to  drive 
me  and  even  this  hope  appeared  to  wane  as 
our  car  stood  at  standstliu  en  route. 

Jack  tried  to  reUeve  my  Jitters  by  kidding 
me  about  writing  a  story  on  "the  day  I  stood 
Secretary  McNamara  up." 

Finally,  the  granite  gray  of  the  Pentagon 
loomed  into  sight.  Its  pencU-sIlm  antennas 
poked  into  the  tattle-tale  gray  sky  of  Wash- 
ington's dusk. 

Jack  asstu-ed  me  I  stUl  had  some  seven 
minutes  before  the  appointed  Ume  as  we 
swing  In  front  of  the  squat  but  massive  struc- 
ture that  is  the  Pentagon. 

As  I  tumbled  onto  the  flight  of  stairs,  a 
man  in  a  brown  suit  came  forward  to  meet 
me  "in  a  burnt  orange  dress,"  which  was  my 
pre-arranged  identification  mark. 

He  led  me  through  two  layers  of  heavy 
doors  and  up  an  escalator.  There,  to  the 
left  of  the  top  was  a  black-and-white  sign 
over  a  doorway:   "Secretary  of  Defense." 

My  escort  conferred  with  a  pretty,  young, 
blonde  receptionist  wearing  the  gray-blue 
uniform  of  the  Air  Force.  Her  sleeves  sported 
two  V's  centered  by  a  star. 

The  waiting  room  was  warmly  plain  with 
green  leather  chairs  upon  a  beige  carpet  and 
lighted  by  several  glowing  lamps. 

NEHVOtrS,    PALMS    PERSPIRE 

My  palms  began  to  perspire  and  I  confided 
to  the  receptionist : 

"Here  it  Is,  my  big  moment,  and  I'm  ready 
to  cry.  My  black  bra  Is  peeping  out  from 
the  low  back  cut  of  my  drees  and  my  stock- 
ing Just  sprouted  a  bumper  crop  of  runs. 
I'm  really  nervous." 

"Don't  be,"  she  smiled.  "He's  very  nice. 
Really,  very  nice." 

I  asked  her  what  it  was  like  working  with 
the  secretary,  whom  a  McNamara  gadfly  had 
once  accused  of  having  a  "chrome-plated 
heart." 

She  said:  "This  Is  a  wonderful  place  to 
work.    He's  very  nice." 

"Is  he  a  perfectionist?"  I  asked  and  she 
replied:  "Tes  and  no.  We  have  standard 
procedures  and  we  follow  them.  I've  been 
here  only  six  months." 

She  said  the  secretary  was  "very  hard- 
working." He  arrives  at  the  ofllce  between  6 
and  7  six  days  a  week  and  begins  the  day 
with  a  working  breakfast.  The  oflk)e  day  ends 
between  6  and  7  each  night. 

Just  then,  a  youthful-looking  man  in  a 
navy  blue  suit  appeared  and  Introduced  him- 
self as  Phil  Oouldlng,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  public  affairs. 

"I'm  terribly  nervous,"  I  said. 

He  laughted.  "He  won't  bite  you.  You'll 
enjoy  him." 

WANTS   TO   QUOTE    M'NAMARA 

Gouldlng  asked  whether  I  planned  to  write 
a  non-attribution  story  or  whether  I 
planned  to  quote  the  secretary  directly.  I 
told  him  I  wanted  to  quote  the  secretary 
as  I  sought  to  do  a  personal,  rather  than  an 
issue-oriented  story. 

In  that  event,  he  explained,  the  secretary 
would  want  to  review  the  quotations  before 
the  story  is  printed. 

He  further  explained  the  secretary  would 
be  "more  relaxed"  and  less  on  guard  in  a  non- 
attribution  interview. 

I  said,  no,  I  still  preferred  to  quote  the 
secretary  and  agreed  to  the  prescribed  pre- 
publication  review. 

With  the  agreement,  Gouldlng  led  me 
through  an  inner  secretary's  office,  which 
oijened  immediately  onto  a  spacious  rec- 
tangular room.  A  sweeping  first  glance 
picked  up  a  blur  of  flags,  desk,  chairs,  tele- 
phones, paintings,  warmly  lit  lamps  and 
beige  carpeting. 

My  eyes  zeroed  unto  a  huge  portrait  in  oil 
on  one  wall.  Almost  In  the  same  instant, 
I  spotted  him: 
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Robert  McNamara,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  controversial  figures  In  the  world 
today,  was  leaning  at  a  60-degree  angle  over 
his  large  walnut  desk,  piled  with  papers. 

This  is  the  man  who  sits  in  a  position 
of  vast,  far-reaching  power. 

This  is  the  man  who  wins  the  highest 
praise  from  the  President. 

This  is  the  man  who  moved  from  a  middle 
class,  California  public  school  background, 
to  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  college  sophomore,  to 
a  "whiz  kid"  president  of  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany and  42  days  later  was  named  the  na- 
tion's eighth  Secretary  of  Defense. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  room,  the  study 
of  the  man  etched  In  serious  thought  sprang 
alive. 

A  SMILE  AND  A  HANDSHAKE 

McNamara  walked  briskly  forward  with 
a  sunburst  of  a  smile  and  a  swift  offer  of  a 
firm,  comforting  handshake. 

"Sit  down.  Sit  down."  he  motioned  to- 
ward to  green  leather  chair  fianUng  his 
desk.  I  sat  there  while  Oouldlng  adjourned 
to  a  seat  near  the  window. 

"Honolulu  .  .  .."  the  secreUry  spoke,  the 
welcome  smile  still  lingering  on  his  slight- 
ly tanned  face.  "I'd  like  to  be  there  right 
now." 

When  told  that  could  be  arranged,  he 
laughed  heartUy.    "I  wish  I  could." 

McNamara  has  been  In  Honolulu  many 
times  for  strategy  conferences  or  en  route 
to  such  conferences. 

I  told  him  I  wanted  to  by-pass  the  world- 
shaping  issues  for  now  and,  instead,  wanted 
to  know  what  he  was  like. 

Again  he  laughed,  crossed  his  shirt-sleeved 
arms  together  and  said:  "I  guess  you'll  need 
to  observe  me  for  that." 

What  I  observed  was  a  trim,  tall,  well-pro- 
portioned figure — the  type  that  probably 
doesn't  show  a  bulge  on  a  diet  of  layered 
chocolate  cake. 

It  was  easy  to  imagine  him  as  a  skier, 
mountain  climber  and  avid  tennis  player 
that  he  Is. 

It  was  easy,  too,  to  believe  that  he  loves 
literature,  philosophy,  music,  as  well  as  the 
challenge  of  cost-efficiency  gobble-de-gook, 
which  he  does. 

PENETRATINO  ETES 

The  bookish  look— it  was  all  there:  The 
severely  combed  hair  from  the  square  fore- 
head to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  pene- 
trating eyes  behind  old-fashioned  silver- 
rimmed  glasses. 

The  penetrating  eyes  were  declared  4-P, 
but  that  didn't  stop  him  from  becoming  a 
statistical  expert  for  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  U. 

The  McNamara  eyes  penetrate  brightly 
even  as  they  crinkle  in  a  ready  laugh  or  an 
easy  smile. 

There  Is  a  quality  about  bis  eyes — at  once 
warm,  and  yet,  with  a  hint  of  potential  glint 
that  could  shred  a  moimtaln  Into  a  hill. 

His  eyes  have  been  described  variously  as 
blue,  dull  gray  and  hazel.  I  dldnt  notice 
the  color.  I  was  much  too  absorbed  by  other 
facets  within  them. 

I  observed,  too,  a  tiny  blotch  of  white  on 
his  red-black-gray  striped  tie,  perhaps,  a 
dripping  from  a  creamed  soup  he  may  have 
had  for  lunch. 

The  tie.  held  by  a  small  clasp,  comple- 
mented charcoal  and  white-flecked  trousers, 
finished  off  with  black  socks  and  shoes. 

The  composite  appearance  matched  that 
of  a  Y.M.C.A.  executive  or  a  friendly  drug 
salesman. 

I  was  compelled  to  preface  my  next  remark 
with: 

"I  may  be  wrong,  but the  image  I 

have  of  you  is  that  of  a  tremendously  effi- 
cient,  tremendously   unyielding  computer." 

QUITE  AN  EXAGOXRATION 

McNamara 's  smile  was  still  around,  but  the 
edges  were  showing  a  bit  now. 


Warmly,  but  firmly,  he  said:  "That's  quite 
an  exaggeration. 

"I  do  deal  with  money  and  men  and  pieces 
(the  hardware)  and  because  I  do.  I  need  to 
work  In  the  most  efficient  way  possible.  They 
require  a  measure,  a  standard  of  measure." 

I  later  recalled  what  he  had  told  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  once:  "I  Just  work  hard. 
I  do  what  I  can  do  to  Intelligently  direct 
the  activities  for  which  I  have  responsibility. 
I  have  to  have  high  standards  and  I  aim  to 
fulfill  my  oath  of  office.  I  must  deal  In  spe- 
cifics, not  generalities." 

The  secretary  stared  at  his  desk  for  a  brief 
moment  and  said : 

"It's  perfectly  absurd.  It  always  annoys 
me  to  be  compared  with  a  computer." 

I  felt  somewhat  sorry  for  bringing  up  the 
subject  and  I  thought  of  Senator  Inouye's 
evaluation  of  the  secretary: 

"He's  brUllant  and  he's  also  a  very  warm 
person.  People  may  not  realize  It.  but  even 
with  all  the  Important  problems  that  he  has 
to  tackle,  the  secretary  does  get  Involved  in 
the  problems  of  the  private  first  class." 

I  asked  McNamara's  what.  then,  is  his 
vision  of  man,  his  vision  of  society. 

HIS    VISION    OF    SOCIETT 

without  a  moment's  hesitation,  be  re- 
sponded: 

"Man  is  a  creature  of  god — god  with  a 
small  g.  almost. 

"Man  has  the  capacity  for  rational  be- 
havior and.  most  of  all,  the  capacity  for  non- 
rational  behavior.  Emotions.  Faith.  High- 
er than  by  reason  alone. 

"For  this  reason  alone,  I  object  to  the 
thought  that  one  can  run  life  by  computers 
alone.  We  cant  now  and  we  can't  ever. 
That  will  never  be. 

"My  vision  of  society  Is  that  society  exists 
for  the  advancement  of  man — men  as  In- 
dividuals. And  becauBe  of  that,  there  U 
room  in  society  for  dissent.  Dissent  such  as 
we  have  against  the  present  governmental 
policy  (in  Vietnam). 

"Dissent  must  be  tolerated  If  we  hope  to 
achieve  a  society  of  individuals.  We  can't 
stop  opposing  thoughts." 

I  re-read  previous  statements  that  he  had 
made  to  the  Associated  press  that  he  and 
his  staff  were  willing  to  listen  to  all  points 
of  view  before  reaching  a  conclusion,  but 
once  a  decision  Is  made,  then.  "By  God.  I  ex- 
pect everyone  to  fall  In  line.  You  cant  run 
a  military  organization  with  divided  author- 
ity— or  any  other  kind  of  organization." 

I  asked  the  secretary  for  a  further  vision — 
how  much  longer  must  we  endure  this  seem- 
ingly endless  arms  race  that  is  so  much  a 
part  of  life  today.  How  many  more  centuries 
will  men  have  to  live  this  way? 

VOICES    OPINION    ON    ARMS    RACE 

The  secretary  began  at  an  easy  pace : 

"The  arms  race  has  gone  on  for  thousands 
of  years.  It  can  be  dampened  down,  but  It 
cannot  be  stopped  in  our  lifetime." 

And  then,  his  words  picked  up  speed,  con- 
siderable speed— if  he'll  pardon  the  expres- 
sion— like  a  computer  afire. 

It  became  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the 
pregnant  flow. 

That.  I  guess,  is  a  minor  example  of  the 
dociunentary  mastery  that  has  both  dazzled 
and  Irritated  Congress  in  the  past  seven 
years. 

That,  I  guess,  offers  a  glimpse  Into  the 
McNamara  mind,  which  has  been  described 
as  a  "beautiful  instrument,  free  from  lean- 
ings and  adhesions,  calm  and  analytical." 

He  spoke  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
the  proposed  non-proliferation  treaty  for  all 
nations  and  the  hoped-for  negotiations  with 
Russia  regarding  an  agreement  on  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  system  (A.B.M.S.)  projec- 
tions to  combat  the  offensive  offense  of  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  shots  (I.C.B.M.) 

Those  treaties  and  negotiations,  he  said, 
"help  dampen  down  the  arms  race. 

"We  cant  achieve  everything  significantly 


In  the  next  few  years.  But.  through  such 
efforts,  we  can  make  substantial  progress  In 
reducing  the  rate  of  advance  in  the  arms 
race." 

He  pointed  out  such  ag^reements  Involve 
"taking  risks  to  avoid  risks  .  .  .  and  we  must 
look  at  both  sides  of  the  equation.  There 
are  net  advantages  to  both  sides  and  both 
sides  have  risks." 

JUNGLE    OP   PENTAGON   TALK 

As  his  crisp  mind  moved  swiftly  through  a 
barrage  of  thoughts,  I  commented  that  when 
he  spills  over  Into  this  Jungle  of  Defense 
Department  talk,  I  can  no  longer  follow 
him. 

This,  I  said,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  major 
reason  why  people  like  me  feel  we've  abdi- 
cated our  control  to  him;  to  the  technocrats 
who  can  no  longer  be  understood. 

McNamara  appeared  sad-eyed. 

He  said,  still  warmly  and  still  patiently: 
"We've  made  tremendous  efforts  to  increase 
the  public's  understanding  of  our  national 
defense  program." 

He  swiveled  his  chair  a  few  Inches  and 
reached  for  a  thick  document  on  a  table  be- 
hind him.  weighted  with  an  assortment  of 
reading  material. 

"This,"  he  said,  patting  the  document. 
"This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we've  published 
to  Increase  the  public's  understanding.  It 
was  never  done  before.  We've  made  tre- 
mendous efforts  in  this  area  so  that  the 
public  can  understand  what  Is  and  what  Is 
not  In  the  public  Interest." 

Again,  I  felt  sorry  for  brushing  upon  a  sore 
pwlnt. 

I  asked:  "You  feel,  then,  that  this  feeUng 
of  abdication  is  quite  unjustified?" 

"I  think  so.     Yes,"  he  said  solemnly. 

He  continued:  "I  think  when  special  In- 
terests are  hurt  in  favor  of  the  national 
Interest,  It,  then,  looks  as  though  we  operate 
arbltrarUy." 

CLOSING    OP   MHJTART    BASES 

"For  instance,  when  we  closed  the  military 
bases,  that  hurt  special  Interests. 

"We  deluge  the  pubUc  with  material  to 
clarify  the  fact  that  our  actions  are  in  the 
national  Interest." 

I  thought  sadly  that  this  gap  in  com- 
munications will  probably  get  worse  Instead 
of  better  as  technology  spirals  ever  upward. 

Then.  I  wondered  aloud  whethw  there  was 
any  place  for  emotions  In  the  secretary's 
decision-making  that  could  conceivably  dic- 
tate the  life  or  death  of  American  society 
and  possibly  other  societies  in  the  Illogical 
logic  of  today's  nuclear  world. 

McNamara  leaned  over  his  desk: 

"I  try  to  step  out  of  It.  One  can't  keep 
emotions  out  completely.  But,  I  do  try  to 
disassociate  my  personal  emotions  In  making 
a  national  decision.  But.  you  can't  keep 
emotions  out  entirely." 

While  I  paused  to  look  over  my  notes,  the 
secretary  eased  Into  his  chair  and  allowed 
the  memory  of  a  pleasant  past  emotion  to 
play  on  his  face. 

He  recalled  an  occasion  30  years  ago,  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  CaUfornla 
with  an  imdergraduate  degree  in  philosophy 
and  economics  and  before  working  toward  his 
master's  degree  In  business  administration 
at  Harvard  and  marrying  his  former  college 
classmate. 

I  WAS  A  SAILOR  IN  HAWAII 

"I  was  a  sailor  In  Hawaii."  he  grinned. 
"I  was  20.  I  worked  aboard  the  Dollar  Lines 
and  then  a  Matson  freighter. 

"I  recall  vividly  how  beautiful  the  dawn 
was  as  we  came  In  to  Honolulu  at  4  or  5  a.m. 

"A  friend  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Dole 
Pineapple  Company. 

"I  remember  getting  pineapple  Juice  In- 
stead of  water  from  the  tap. 

"I  thought  that  was  sheer  heaven  on  earth. 

"My  uncle  (Raymond  West)  was  then  a 
vice-president  of  Dole. 
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"So,  you  see,  I  have  close  ties  with  Hawaii." 

As  he  spoke  of  the  memory  many  dreams 
ago,  I  couldn't  resist  asUng: 

"What  are  yoiir  dreams  made  of?  Do  you 
dream  of  mlsalles  or  aircraft  or  miisbroom 
clouds?" 

The  secretary  squeezed  his  arms  together. 

He  grinned  from  one  side  to  another. 

His  penetrating  eyes  de-penetrated.  They 
twinkled  Instead. 

HE  LAUGHED,  BUT  DIDN'T  TELL 

He  burst  Into  an  over-warm  laugh  and  he 
teased: 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.  No,  I'm  not 
going  tell  you." 

Abruptly,  he  stood  up  and  extended  his 
band-shaking  hand  with  his  characteristic 
eyebali-to-eyeball  look. 

I  worried  about  having  wasted  his  time 
and  wondered  what  the  20  or  so  minutes  In- 
vested in  the  interview  was  worth  In  dollars. 
Probably  thousands. 

"It  was  so  nice  of  you  to  come  to  see  us," 
he  said  as  cordially  as  a  host  at  home. 

He  praised  Senator  Inouye  richly  as  a 
"wonderful  senator.  I  respect  his  integrity 
and  ability.    And,  he  is  a  wise  man." 

As  I  turned  to  leave,  McNamara  was  al- 
ready visibly  In  gear  to  return  to  his  work 
on  the  desk  that  once  belonged  to  General 
John  J.  Pershing. 

I  read  the  inscription  under  the  doiilnating 
.p>ortrait.  It  identified  James  FV^rrestal,  the 
nation's  first  Secretary  of  Defense  who  fell 
to  his  death  from  a  hospital  tower  building. 

MEMO  LETT  BT  POfUlESTAI, 

It  was  Forrestal  who  left  behind  a  memo 
with  these  lines  copied  from  Sophocles: 

"Worn  by  the  waste  of  time — comfortless, 
nameless,  hopeless  save  in  the  dark  prospect 
of  the  yawning  grave." 

I  chilled  at  the  thought. 

I  preferred  to  remember  what  one  writer 
had  said  of  McNamara — that  despite  the 
grueling  task,  the  nightmare  responsibilities 
and  the  blistering  criticism,  this  leader  of 
the  defense  band  is  actually  having  a  ball, 
relishing  the  very  challenge  of  challenges. 

I  walked  out  of  the  Pentagon  into  the 
growing  darkness  of  Washington  with  an 
elated  feeling  of  having  met  a  remarkable, 
responsive  human  being. 

— Remarkable  for  his  tenacious  grip  of  the 
classic  tradition  of  reason. 

— Responsive  as  occxirs  In  cuddling  or  car- 
ing or  loving  life  in  the  classic  human  tradi- 
tion that  can  never  be  duplicated  by  a  com- 
puter.   Never.     No,  never. 

And  BO  I  cast  a  womanly  Intuition :  There 
is  hope  in  the  first  portion  of  the  following 
expression  voiced  by  a  publisher  about  the 
"Men  of  the  Pentagon:" 

"At  Its  very  best,  the  Defense  Department 
can  be  a  powerful,  compassionate  answer  to 
an  international  plea  for  protection. 

"At  its  worst,  It  Is  a  sort  of  low-grade, 
gold-plated  zoo." 


ALASKA'S  LIQUEFIED  NATURAL  GAS 
FOR  JAPAN— A  ORATIFYINO 
PRODUCT  OP  INDIVIDUAL  INITIA- 
TIVE IN  THE  UTILIZATION  OP  A 
NATURAL  RESOURCE 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  extremely  welcome 
action  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
In  approving  applications  filed  by  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  and  Marathon  Oil  Co.  for 
export  to  Japan  of  liquefied  natural  gas 
to  be  extracted  from  the  enormous  re- 
serves of  the  North  Cook  Inlet  and  Kenal 
gasflelds  of  Alaska.  Hils  approval  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  clears  the 
way  for  one  of  the  most  exciting  develc«>- 
ment  projects  ever  undertaken  in  Alaska. 


Alaska's  great  resources  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  have  been  widely  ex- 
plored during  the  last  10  years.  The  oil 
and  gas  industry  has  become  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  economy  of  the  State.  This 
new,  bold  plan  of  two  oil  companies  to 
liquefy  our  natural  gas  and  export  it  to 
Japan  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  utilizing  this  great  resource. 
It  is  also  of  great  Interest  as  an  example 
of  foreign  trade  developed  between  a 
single  State  and  a  foreign  country  which 
will  contribute  significantly  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Tne  contract  which  Phillips  Petroleum 
and  Marathon  concluded  with  the  Tokyo 
Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Tokyo  Gas 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is  for  a  term  of  15  years  from 
June  1.  1969.  As  planned,  deliveries  will 
commence  the  latter  part  of  1969.  Un- 
der terms  of  the  contract  approximately 
930  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  the 
Kenai  fields  will  be  produced,  liquefied 
in  a  large  liquefaction  plant  to  be  built 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  sliipped  to 
Japan  aboard  two  large  ships  at  dock  fa- 
cilities to  be  constructed  close  to  the 
plant.  The  gas  will  be  transported  to 
Yokohama  where  it  will  be  unloaded 
into  the  facilities  of  the  Japanese  buyers. 

This  new  industrial  development  will 
certainly  be  a  welcome  stimulant  to  the 
economy  of  Alaska.  The  expansion  of 
exploration  activities,  the  construction  of 
production  facilities  and  transportation 
facilities  necessary  to  the  operation  will 
mean  more  jobs  for  Alaskans,  more  fami- 
lies moving  to  Alaska,  more  money  in 
circulation,  more  taxes  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  increased  income  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  from  royalties  paid  on  oil  and 
gas  produced  from  fields  discovered  on 
lands  belonging  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  congratulate  the  imaginative  crea- 
tors of  this  Important  development  for 
Alaska,  and  on  behalf  of  Alaskans  I  ex- 
press our  best  wishes  for  success  in  this 
venture. 


CURTIS  REPORTS  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL NEGOTIATIONS  ON  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS.  MEATS.  POULTRY, 
AND  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN 
THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
congressional  delegate  for  trade  nego- 
tiations appointed  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  St.  Louis  County. 
Mo.,  has  provided  a  unique  and  excep- 
tional service  by  reporting  extensively  on 
the  trade  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy 
round  as  they  have  been  developing.  His 
most  recent  report  has  to  do  with  items 
of  very  great  interest  to  many  Members 
of  this  body;  dairy  products,  meats,  and 
poultry,  in  particular. 

In  a  report  given  to  the  House  on 
April  13,  Representative  Curtis  described 
the  international  negotiations  In  these 
Important  areas.  He  also  discussed  some 
of  our  own  policies  with  regard  to  them. 
I  recommend  this  report  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  an  Interest  In  these  important 
agriculture  items  and  who  also  wish  fully 
to  understand  how  the  trade  negotia- 
tions, now  drawing  to  a  cloee  at  Geneva, 
affect  American  Interest  in  these  agri- 
culture products. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Representative  Curtis'  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Kennedy  Round  and  the  Putttiie  of 
VS.  Tkade  Policy — An  Evaluation  or 
Progress  and  Issues  in  the  Sixth  Round 
or  Trade  Negotiations  Under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  con- 
gressional delegate  for  trade  negotiations, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  13, 
1967) 

PART  n — agriculturx   negotiations  contin- 
ued  DAIRY       products.       MEATS,       POULTRY, 

FRESH   AND   CANNED   FRUITS  AND   VEGETABLES, 
AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  part  of  this  evalua- 
tion and  report  on  the  current  trade  negotia- 
tions drawing  to  a  close  at  Geneva  dealt  with 
one  group  of  agriculture  products,  grains,  in 
which  there  Is  some  hope  for  achievement. 
But  for  some  of  the  products  which  I  will 
discuss  today  there  is  much  less  chance  that 
any  achievements  will  result  from  the  Ken- 
nedy Round.  For  others  of  these  products 
there  may  be  chance  for  meaningful  bar- 
gains. 

The  explanations  below  indicate  that  an 
essential  reason  for  difficult  international 
negotiations  in  the  major  8ect<Mi  of  dairy 
products,  meats,  and  poultry  is  the  extent 
to  which  governments  have  interposed  in 
domestic  agricultural  economics,  without 
having  developed  the  proper  economic  policy 
tools  to  do  so.  In  the  first  part  of  my  re- 
port I  discussed  the  degree  to  which  govern- 
ment Involvement  in  grains  production  had 
weighed  on  the  negotiations — that  in  fact  an 
initial  United  States  proposal  was  that  all 
nations  agree  to  remove  government  subsi- 
dies and  controls.  My  own  Interest  In  this 
objective  Is  demonstrated  by  my  Introduc- 
tion of  a  bUl  to  accomplish  this  for  U.S.  do- 
mestic grains  programs. 

Once  again,  emphasis  on  the  European 
community 

Instead  of  a  big  step  being  taken  toward 
Increased  efficiency  in  agriculture  production. 
Western  Europe  is  moving  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection through  the  labyrinthine  trade  bar- 
riers now  being  created  in  the  common  agri- 
culture policies  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Thus  again.  In  this  part,  as  In  the  earlier 
part  of  my  report,  the  focus  of  much  of  the 
discussion  will  be  on  the  European  Commu- 
nity's farm  polices. 

DAIRT  PRODUCTS 

The  International  dairy  products  sector  is 
one  of  the  sectors  least  amenable  to  negotia- 
tions In  the  Kennedy  Round.  The  reason 
Is  the  unusual  amount  of  Interference  In 
domestic  dairy  production  by  almost  all 
governments.  My  purpose  in  this  section 
will,  therefore,  be  to  explore  the  problems  of 
our  own  troubled  dairy  sector,  and  in  this 
light  to  examine  world  dairy  sector  problems 
and  the  negotiations  on  dairy  products  In  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

Import  statistics  provide  an  initial,  though 
limited  insight  Into  the  problems  of  the 
U.S.  dairy  economy.  Prom  .0  billion  pounds 
milk  equivalent  In  1965.  U.S.  dairy  imports 
rose  to  2.7  billion  pounds  in  1966.  UntU  1965 
Imports  were  stable  at  an  average  yearly  level 
of  about  .8  brilon  pounds.  The  largest  ele- 
ments of  this  recent  Increase  were  butterfat 
sugar  products  such  as  "Junex"  (a  concen- 
trate used  largely  to  make  Ice  cream),  fresh 
cream,  Colby  and  other  cheese.  But  there 
are  increases  of  Imports  In  other  categories. 

These  Increased  imports  have  brought 
complaints  of  Injury  from  U.S.  producers  and 
have  resulted  In  bills  In  Congress  to  in- 
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crease  quotas  on  dairy  Imports  across  the 
board.  A  table  showing  imports  by  major 
categories  from  1963  through  1066  follows. 
(Data  referred  to  will  appear  in  the  text  as 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record). 

Imports  small  in  relation  to  production 

What  Is  the  proportionate  role  of  imports 
m  the  United  States  dairy  economy?  Statis- 
tics show  that  Imports  in  terms  of  mUk 
equivalent  are  a  small  percentage  of  domestic 
production.  In  1966  Imports  were  2.7  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent  compared  to  U.S. 
production  of  120.2  billion  pounds.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  how  increased  imports  could  be  the 
major  problem  facing  the  dairy  industry 
even  though  there  appears  to  be  certain  loop- 
holes in  U.S.  quotas  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  that  permit 
Colby  cheese  and  butterfat  sugar  concen- 
trates to  escape  the  quotas. 

These  loophole  imports  have  a  dislocating 
effect  on  small  producers  of  cheese.  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  27.  1967,  Douglas 
Kneeland  reported  after  an  interview  with 
a  medium-Elzed  cheese  manufacturer  in  Al- 
mena,  Wisconsin,  that  Imports  of  Cheddar 
cheese  substitutes  were  severely  hurting  his 
markets.  He  pointed  out  that  the  National 
F.irmers  Organization  milk  strike  worsened 
the  squeeze  on  the  cheese  manufacturer,  who 
would  be  less  able  to  compete  with  Imports 
If  the  cost  of  his  manufacturing  milk 
Increased. 

The  loophole  argument 

The  argument  that  there  are  loopholes  In 
the  present  application  of  Section  22  to 
milk  products  is  shown  by  data  on  imports 
of  Cheddar  and  Colby  cheese.  Cheddar 
cheese  is  controlled  by  quota,  Colby  is  not, 
yet  the  two  are  nearly  interchangeable  In 
manufacturing  uses.  In  the  table  above  It 
can  be  seen  that  Colby  cheese  Imports  have 
Increased  dramatically,  whereas  Cheddar  im- 
ports increased  when  quotas  were  tempo- 
rarily expanded  early  In  1966.  but  have  re- 
mained relatively  slight  nonetheless. 

Another  "loophole"  argument  relates  to 
Imports  of  butterfat  and  milk  solids  in  for- 
mulations made.  It  is  alleged,  specifically  to 
evade  the  quota.  Junex,  only  one  of  at  least 
half  dozen  such  products.  Is  butter  In  liquid 
forms  mixed  with  sugar  and  some  milk 
solids.  Thus  Junex  is  a  form  of  butterfat. 
It  can  be  seen  In  the  above  table  that  butter- 
fat In  several  forms  Is  restricted  from  Im- 
portation by  Section  22  quotas.  That  Junex 
can  enter  hors-quota  means  that  It  is  a  loop- 
hole In  the  general  effort  to  restrict  butter- 
fat Imports.  Thus  Colby  cheese  is  to  Ched- 
dar cheese  as  Junex  Is  to  butterfat. 

imports  not  the  problem 
But  on  the  whole,  and  without  the  benefit 
of  detailed  study  of  this  problem,  the  pro- 
posal that  all  dairy  Imports  should  without 
reference  to  further  facts  and  argument  be 
more  strictly  controlled  lacks  an  element  of 
good  sense.  A  further  sobering  factor  is  that 
for  the  types  of  cheese  under  quota.  Imports 
in  1966  were  actually  less  than  Imports  In 
1951.  the  year  the  quotas  were  Imposed. 
Since  1951,  U.S.  production  of  the  same 
cheeses  increased  from  1.2  billion  pounds  to 
1  74  billion  pounds.  There  has  been  no  fiexl- 
blllty  In  the  U.S.  quota  system,  as  there  is 
In  U.S.  meat  quotas,  that  would  allow 
gradual  Increases  In  quotas  in  proportion 
with  increased  domestic  consumption. 
A  note  on  U.S.  section  22  quotas 
The  United  States  maintains  Its  imp<»t 
quotas  on  dairy  products,  and  several  other 
products,  under  Section  22  of  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  as  amended.  Section  22 
permits  quotas  to  be  ImpKwed  after  certain 
procedures  have  been  followed  to  determine 
the  need  for  such  quotas,  including  study 
and  recommendation  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  purpose  of  the  quotas  is  to  pre- 
vent Imports  from  benefitting  from  high 
US.  support  prices.    There  is  no  reason  why 


the  Oovernment  should  have  to  pay  to  take 
foreign  supplies  off  the  market. 

Such  quotas  are  allowable  under  OATT 
Article  XI  if  production  of  the  commodity 
protected  by  quota  is  being  controlled.  The 
U.S.  is  not  controlling  its  production,  rather, 
milk  production  has  been  increasing  quite 
rapidly.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  U.S. 
sought  an  initial  waiver,  and  why  it  submits 
to  annual  review  of  Its  quota  programs  in 
the  OATT.  And  it  Is  the  only  country  with 
such  quotas  to  undergo  such  review.  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  EEC  all  have 
similar  quota  programs  for  which  they  have 
not  bothered  to  request  a  waiver. 

The  need  for  thorough  analysis  of  the 
American  dairy  economy 

Violent  producer  reactions  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  them,  evi- 
denced by  wholesale  mUk  dumping,  signal 
the  presence  of  fundamental  economic  prob- 
lems in  oiU'  dairy  Industry.  There  is  a  real 
need  for  Impartial  economic  analysis  to  put 
the  problems  of  the  U.S.  dairy  industry 
more  clearly  into  focus. 

The  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  has  cited  the 
statistic  that  84  dairy  farmers  a  week  were 
leaving  Wisconsin  farms.  The  dairy  busi- 
ness does  not  seem  to  have  brought  adequate 
remuneration  to  compensate  dairy  farmers 
for  the  costs  of  doing  business.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Agriculture  Department  that 
the  return  to  the  farmer  is  only  about  50 
cents  an  hour,  and  there  has  been  an  in- 
centive to  sell  cows.  In  1966,  higher  beef 
cattle  prices  coupled  with  dry  weather  and 
below  average  pasture  conditions  resulted  In 
a  low  yield  of  milk  production  and  dairy 
herds  taken  to  slaughter.  Combined  with 
generally  Increased  off-farm  opportunities, 
where  dairy  farmers  in  some  areas  were 
purportedly  being  solicited  by  industries 
needing  good  labor.  1966  proved  to  be  a  year 
of  real  change  for  the  dairy  industry,  both 
in  the  milk  manufacturing  and  fluid  milk 
sectors. 

The  Administration  has  now  moved  to  cut 
off  Imports  of  items  in  the  loophole  cate- 
gories. On  April  3  the  President  requested 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  begin  study  of  the 
problem.  It  is  likely  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  recommend  that  the  loopholes  be  closed. 
One  troublesome  element  in  the  import  area 
will  be  then  removed. 

But  there  is  need  for  far  more  profound 
study.  The  Tariff  Commission  might  have 
been  requested  to  study  the  conditions  of 
competition  throughout  the  dairy  Industry. 
so  that  some  broader  analysis  woiild  be  made 
available.  This  is  necessary  because  it  ap- 
pears that  the  more  fundamental  problem  Is 
not  an  overabundance  of  imports  put  produc- 
tion incentives  that  have  in  the  past  several 
months  resulted  in  excess  milk  production. 
In  fact,  analysis  might  show  that  the  lower 
consumer  prices  now  prevailing  have  re- 
sulted from  greater  production,  and  are  pos- 
sibly the  root  cause  of  milk  dumping. 

Propoaol  for  a  national  study  commission 

To  understand  and  deal  with  these  quite 
serious  and  disturbing  problems  I  recom- 
mend that  a  National  Study  Commission  on 
the  Dairy  Economy  be  created  to  study  and 
recommend  solutions  for  the  problems  of  the 
American  dairy  economy. 

Among  the  problems  the  Commission 
might  study  are  the  following :  The  milk  shed 
and  milk  marketing  system,  which  some  al- 
lege Is  conducive  to  monopolistic  pricing. 
Another  is  how  to  organize  farm  production 
In  order  to  provide  adequate  incomes  for 
dairy  farmers.  The  Commission  oooild  alao 
profitably  study  the  means  by  which  dairy 
farming  can  become  most  efficient  in  terms 
of  returns  on  capital  and  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  UJ3.  dairy 
economy  is  the  maintenance  of  our  un- 
equalled fiuld  milk  supply  system.  The 
United  States  has  been  unusuaUy  fortunate 


In  the  development  of  Its  dairy  products  In- 
dustry. We  are  perhaps  the  only  nation 
with  a  fluid  milk  economy  that  can  provide 
fresh  and  pure  fluid  mUk  In  abundance  In 
every  part  of  the  nation.  To  do  so  requires 
initial  hygenlc  treatment  and  transporta- 
tion, often  over  long  distances,  \inder  hy- 
gemc  conditions — costly  undertakings.  We 
need  to  study  the  costs  of  maintaining  our 
fluid  milk  standards  and  the  higher  cost« 
that  maintaining  those  standards  imposes  on 
our  manufactured  milk  products.  This  is 
the  area  In  which  we  And  the  real  cost  differ- 
ences between  foreign  and  domestic  produc- 
tion of  manufactured  mUk  products. 

Domestic  problems  are  international 
problems  also 
These  are  some  of  the  elements  of  U.S. 
dairy  economy  that  have  made  it  difficult 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  other  coun- 
tries, to  engage  in  international  negotiation 
to  provide  more  competitive  conditions  for 
International  trade. 

EEC  common  agriculture  policy  for  dairy 
products 

The  EEC's  farm  program  for  dairy  products 
has  concentrated  on  finalizatlon  of  the  dairy 
common  agriculture  policy,  which  was  ini- 
tiated in  November  1964.  The  transition 
period  will  end  on  AprU  1.  1968,  when  com- 
mon prices  wlU  come  Into  effect.  The  com- 
munity-wide common  milk  price  will  be  94.67 
per  hundred  pounds  by  that  date. 

Dairy  production  Is  Important  In  the  EEC: 
milk  and  mUk  products  and  dairy  animals 
provide  nearly  one-third  of  EEC  farm  In- 
come. Milk  alone  is  the  most  important 
source  of  farm  Income  In  the  Community. 
The  CAP  on  milk  and  dairy  products  thus 
has  great  economic  and  political  imiMrtance. 

The  dairy  CAP  Is  foiinded  on  the  price 
system  that  applies  to  grains — target  prices 
protected  by  variable  levies.  Milk  Is  the  most 
Important  item  in  the  CAP  as  It  is  the  base 
for  all  dairy  products.  Thus  the  big  Initial 
effort  of  EEC  dairy  farmers  was  to  achieve 
a  high  target  price  for  milk.  As  a  result  the 
final  target  price  is  $.25  above  that  recom- 
mended by  the  EEC  Commission  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers.  So,  starting  from  pre-CAP 
prices  of  between  93.54  to  94.76  per  hundred 
pounds  in  various  member  countries,  the 
EEC  common  milk  price  will  end  at  94.67  at 
dairy  per  hundred  pounds. 

Huge  butter  surpluses 
To  achieve  the  transition  to  the  high  com- 
mon price  by  1968  there  has  been  a  constant 
price  rise  which  has  resulted  since  1964  in 
very  large  stored  butter  siirpluses.  To  sim- 
plify the  application  of  target  prices  to  dairy 
products  (including  400  kinds  of  cheese)  all 
dairy  products  have  been  broken  down  Into 
fourteen  groupings  for  each  of  which  a  rep- 
resentative product,  or  "pilot  product",  has 
been  chosen  and  from  which  levies  for  other 
Items  in  each  group  are  derived  from  the 
pilot  product. 

Proof  of  economic  distortion:  surplus  and 
export  subsidy 

Increased  prices  have  brought  increased 
dairy  production  and  surplvises.  France, 
particularly,  has  a  great  latent  capacity  to 
produce  and  during  the  past  two  yean 
French  producers  have  responded  to  higher 
prices,  by  producing  11%  more  milk  In  1966 
than  in  1964.  Dutch  production  during  the 
same  period  rose  over  6%. 

In  order  to  help  dispose  of  high-priced 
surpluses  an  Ingenious  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  been  devised,  based  on  the  so-called 
"free-at-frontier"  price.  Every  two  weeks 
the  Commission  sets  the  free-at-fronUer 
price,  which  In  theory  equals  a  representa- 
tive price  for  competing  Imported  dairy 
products. 

But,  in  fact,  EBO  free-Bt-frontler  prlcee 
are  more  Ukely  to  be  equal  to  the  lowest 
world  offering  prices.  For  example.  In  the 
case  of  butter,  SEC  free-at-frontler  prices 
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In  recent  months  have  consistently  been 
below  prlcea  on  the  Iiondon  market,  which 
accovmtB  for  76-80%  ol  total  free  world 
butter  trade.  In  mld-Oecember  the  EBC 
Iree-at-frontler  prlcea  for  butter  In  London 
ranged  from  (3.38  to  t.46  per  pound. 

The  difference  between  the  Internal  target 
price  and  the  often  very  low  free-at-frontler 
price  la  the  element  of  EEC  subsidy  payment. 
Current  export  subsidies  on  butter  paid  by 
member  states  range  as  hl^  as  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  domestic  wholesale  prices- 
allowing  some  EEC  countries  to  offer  butter 
around  the  world  at  $.25  per  pound. 

Nonetheless  stocks  of  butter  have  shot  up. 
On  July  1,  1966,  butter  stocks  were  at  record 
levels  with  holdings  In  the  six  totalling  361 
million  pounds  compared  to  325  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier,  and  an  average  of  243 
million  poundc  for  1962-«4. 

Current  projections  conservatively  placed 
the  EEC  milk  surpluses  at  2%  of  total  pro- 
duction or  3  OT  4  million  pounds  by  1970.  Re- 
vised EEC  estimates  of  dairy  production  pub- 
lished In  the  E)ocember  12,  1966,  Foreign 
Agricnlture  bxilletln  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment Indicated  that  the  exportable  dairy 
products  surplus  will  reach  1.8  million  metric 
tons.  These  stocks  will  overhang  Interna- 
tional markets  and  threaten  their  stability 
because  there  will  be  pressures  to  unload  or 
dump  them  through  export  subsidies. 
Kennedy  round  negotiations 

Against  this  backgroimd  New  Zealand  has 
been  pressing  In  the  Dairy  Group  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  for  some  sort  of  world 
agreement  that  would  contain  many  of  the 
elements  that  appear  In  the  proposed  grains 
agreement.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Trade 
Negotiations  Committee  of  GATT,  which  has 
16  members:  Argentina.  Australia,  Austria, 
Canada,  Denmark,  EEC,  Finland,  Japan.  New 
Zealand,  Ireland,  Norway,  Poland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  But  there  Is  such  lack  of 
agreement  among  the  participants  that  In 
spite  of  a  GATT  Secretariat  attempt  to  draft 
an  agreement,  there  has  been  very  little 
progress. 

The  dairy  sector  has  Importance  because 
a  few  GATT  participants,  particularly  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  depend  on  dairy  ex- 
ports. Without  the  promise  of  something  to 
be  gained  these  countries  will  have  a  re- 
duced stake  In  the  negotiations.  The  United 
States  would  be  happy  to  see  some  acceptable 
progress  because,  as  the  focal  point  of  much 
of  the  export  Interest  of  exporting  countries, 
we  would  like  to  open  EEC  and  other  mar- 
kets to  dairy  products  to  take  the  pressure 
off  our  own  market.  The  U.S.  would  also 
have  to  be  ready  to  review  our  own  restrlc- 
tlonlst  policy  toward  Imports. 

But  It  would  seem  Impossible  for  one  cotm- 
try  to  liberalize  dairy  Imports  unless  all  do, 
and  Indeed,  liberalization  seems  not  to  be  the 
proper  focus  of  negotiating  efforts.  Rather, 
the  focus  of  world  negotiations  effort  should 
be  to  enforce  responsible  surplus  disposal 
policies  and  allow  truly  efficient  producers  to 
sell  In  world  markets. 

Looking  around  us,  we  see  that  the  ef- 
ficient producers  like  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  In  danger  of  being  forced  out  of 
their  export  markets  by  those  who  Irrespon- 
sibly subsidize  exports.  The  United  States 
has  produced  surpluses,  but  It  has  stored 
them.  When  It  has  sold  them  under  subsidy 
for  commercial  export.  It  has  done  so  only 
In  time  of  shortage  and  with  moderation. 
Instead  of  dvunplng,  the  thrust  of  our  dis- 
posal effort  has  been  through  donable  pro- 
grams both  foreign,  and,  as  In  the  case  of 
school  milk  programs,  domestic.  We  have 
even  used  military  forces  feeding  as  an 
escape  hatch  for  dairy  surpluses. 

The  record  cited  above  shows  that  the  EEC 
has  on  the  other  hand  gone  to  unusvial 
lengths  to  dump  Its  surpluses  to  the  detri- 
ment and  disruption  of  efficient  producers 
and  the  world  market.     It  la  against  such 


subsidized  exports  that  the  XJ£.  needs  Its 
Section  22  quotas.  Indeed,  countervailing 
levies  should  be  applied  as  permitted  by  U.S. 
law  (the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  and  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  ix«vent 
sales  of  subsidized  farm  and  manufactured 
products  in  U.S.  markets. 

Access  and  subsidy 

The  negotiations  now  revolve  around  two 
central  questions:  1)  how  do  efficient  pro- 
ducers maintain  access  to  their  foreign  mar- 
kets In  competition  with  subsidized  exporters, 
and,  2)  how  do  nations  that  find  It  necessary 
for  political  reasons  to  subsidize  domestic 
ptroductlon  responsibly  control  and  dl8f>06e 
of  the  excess  production  that  results. 

The  dairy  sector  negotiations  do  not  at 
this,  eleventh  hour,  promise  any  solution  of 
these  two  pressing  problems.  The  Interest 
of  the  United  States  Is  clearly  In  promoting 
world  policies  to  allow  efficient  producers  to 
keep  and  develop  export  markets,  and  In 
Importing  whatever  quantities  It  can  to 
benefit  American  consiuners,  without  dis- 
rupting the  supported  domestic  dairy 
economy. 

But  Inertia  dominates  the  International 
scene.  There  has  been  little  progress  to  speak 
of  In  the  dairy  negotiations  In  part  because 
there  are  but  a  few  participants  who  want  a 
change  In  the  International  statiis  quo, 
and  New  Zealand  has  not  concentrated  Its 
fire  on  the  EXC,  which  clearly  Is  a  stumbling 
block  because  of  Its  huge  surpluses.  Instead, 
It  seems  that  Increased  access  to  the  United 
States  market  has  been  the  main  objective, 
and  U.S.  Section  22  quotas  on  dairy  products, 
clearly  a  minimal  form  of  protection  in  com- 
parison with  the  dairy  policies  of  the  EEC 
have  become  a  whipping  boy. 

Conclusion — What  purpose  in  international 
dairy  negotiation? 

If .  as  Is  likely,  the  Kennedy  Round  cannot 
change  world  dairy  production  and  trade.  It 
has  at  least  provided  a  base  for  future  nego- 
tiation In  an  area  where  problems  are  bound 
to  get  worse  before  they  get  better.  But  the 
political  will  must  exist  In  order  to  bring 
International  change. 

This  account  of  dairy  trade  shows  the  dairy 
sector  as  a  case  study  of  what  happens  to 
International  trade  when  governments  take 
control  of  national  farm  sectors.  It  demon- 
strates how  difficult  It  Is  to  conduct  Inter- 
national negotiations  when  such  conditions 
exist. 

John  O.  Ooppock,  In  his  book  published  for 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1961, 
titled  "Atlantic  Agricultural  Unity:  Is  It 
Possible?"  explained  this  thought  well  when 
he  said  on  pp.  30-31: 

".  .  .  .  'cleaning  up'  agriculture  and  Its 
pricing  so  that  It  can  take  Its  place  In  a  gen- 
erally competitive  system.  In  which  useful 
things  tend  to  be  produced  In  places  where 
they  can  be  produced  most  efficiently,  re- 
quires a  great  amount  of  national  house- 
cleaning.  Not  very  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  International  negotiation  so  far 
as  agrlcxiltural  sp>eclallzatlon  is  concerned  at 
this  point.  Some  i>eople  are  destined  to  eat 
relatively  cheap  foods  and  some  are  going  to 
eat  expensive  foods  for  some  time  to  come, 
because  past  national  policies  have  so  dic- 
tated. Those  ix>llcles  cannot  be  changed 
radically  simply  by  exposing  them  In  an  In- 
ternational forum. 

"What  can  be  done  Internationally  at  this 
time  Is  to  agree  that  farming  should  be 
brought  back  Into  a  real.  International  eco- 
nomic world  by  some  progressive  steps  In  the 
direction  of  a  unified  market.  It  will  take  a 
long  time,  but  the  time  to  start  Is  now,  and 
the  place  to  start  Is  In  national  legislatures." 

UXAT 

The  U.S.  Interest  In  negotiations  on  meats 
Is  to  remove  pressure  on  U.S.  markets  by  Im- 
ports from  Ireland,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. But,  because  the  U.S.  has  only  Inci- 
dental export  Interest,  these  exporters  must 


be  ready  to  take  the  Initiative  of  pressing 
forward  negotiations.  Again,  the  focal  point 
of  the  negotiations  Is  the  EEC. 

The  role  of  Argentina 

Argentina  Is  a  major  world  exporter  but 
Argentina's  markets  are  primarily  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Argentine  beef.  Indeed,  beef  from  any  coun- 
try south  of  Mexico.  Is  not  sold  In  the  United 
States  because  of  VS.  regulations  against 
hoof  and  mouth  disease. 

Argentine  beef  is,  therefore,  not  salable  in 
the  United  States,  but  Is  salable  In  the  Com- 
munity, which  is  not  concerned  with  this 
problem,  in  part  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
European  hoof  and  mouth  control  program. 
In  Europe  cattle  are  Innoculated  to  make 
them  Immune  from  the  disease,  therefore, 
Imported  beef  will  not  Infect  their  animals. 
In  the  United  States,  cattle  found  Viith  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  are  eradicated.  Humans 
do  not  contract  hoof  and  mouth  disease. 

In  the  negotiations  the  United  States  would 
like  to  do  what  it  can  to  help  Argentina. 
Argentine  beef  is  being  gradually  excluded 
from  the  Community  market.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  another  Argentine  major  market, 
domestic  meat  production  Is  being  expanded 
at  artificial  prices,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
market  is  left  open  to  ail  sellers,  and  Im- 
I>orted  meat  Is  sold  there  at  dumping  prices. 
Japan  also  has  a  closed  market  for  meat 

Thus,  the  United  States,  the  largest  market 
for  meat  Imports,  becomes  the  most  desirable 
market  because  there  are  no  unusual  restric- 
tions and  because  of  good  prices  obtainable 
here.  But  Argentina  cannot  sell  to  the  VS.. 
and  It  Is,  therefore,  "locked  Into"  selling  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  EEC,  neither 
of  which  are  "good"  markets.  Australia,  in 
much  the  same  position  vis  a  vis  the  United 
Kingdom  and  EEC  as  Argentina,  Is  forced  out 
of  the  EEC  and  U.K.  by  Argentine  exports. 
and  therefore  sells  to  the  U.S. 

World  production  and  trade 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  In  pro- 
duction of  red  meat  (beef,  veal,  pork,  muttoo. 
lamb  and  goat  meat)  at  19.7  billion  pwunds 
In  1966.  The  USSR  was  second  with  16  bil- 
lion pounds,  and  France,  West  Germany. 
Argentina  and  Brazil  followed  In  that  order. 

The  largest  exporters  of  red  meat  are  Aus- 
tralia and  Denmark  which  each  exported 
1.6  billion  pounds  In  1966.  Argentina  was 
third  with  1.14  billion  and  New  Zealand 
fourth  with  1.11  billion.  These  four  coun- 
tries accounted  for  68%  of  world  export*. 
By  comparison  UjB.  red  meat  exports  of  HI 
million  pounds  are  insignificant.  But,  we 
have  become  the  world's  biggest  exporter  of 
livestock  byproducts,  such  as  tallow,  animal 
glands,  hides  and  skins,  variety  meats,  and 
lard. 

One  of  the  smallest  exporters,  the  U.S.  Is 
the  largest  importer  of  beef  with  942  million 
pounds  of  Imports  in  1965,  and  the  U.S.  is  a 
large  importer  of  ham.  The  United  Kingdom 
la  second  largest  beef  Importer,  and  the 
largest  Importer  of  pork  and  mutton  and 
lamb. 

EEC  import  restrictions 

The  Community's  market  Is  the  focus  o( 
the  Interest  of  the  exporters — Argentina.  Aus- 
tralia, Denmark,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland. 
According  to  statistics  in  the  December  27. 
1966,  edition  of  the  Common  Market  Farm 
Report,  EEC  Imports  of  cattle  and  beef  prod- 
ucts from  all  non-member  countries  were 
»198.4  million  in  1958,  1180.9  million  in  1961, 
»496.1  million  in  1964.  and  »567  4  million  In 
1965,  or  about  10%  of  the  EEC's  agricultural 
Imports  In  1965. 

The  United  States  has  little  interest  in  the 
Community  as  a  market,  although  there  is  s 
potential  market  In  the  EEC  for  VS.  beef. 
According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census.  US.  exporters  of  beef 
and  veal  to  the  EEC  were  $64,000  In  1962. 
$169,000  In  1963.  $1.3  million  in  1964,  $2.6 
million  in  1965,  and  $900,000  in  1966.    But 
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these  exports,  particularly  In  1964  and  1965 
were  the  result  of  EEC  Internal  shortages 
rather  than  low-priced  U.S.  products.  In 
1964  the  EEC  lost  many  head  of  cattle  as  a 
result  of  a  bad  winter  and  other  conditions. 
Thus,  In  1964  and  1965  the  EEC  needed  meat 
and  may  not  have  enforced  its  restrictions 
strictly. 

For  beef  and  veal  the  EEC  has  developed  a 
unique  variation  of  the  variable  levy  sys- 
tem of  border  protection  called  the  guide 
price  system. 

The  giilde  price,  on  which  the  pricing  sys- 
tem is  based,  Is  set  at  a  level  considered  by 
the  Community  to  be  remunerative  to  Its 
meat  producers.  It  is  not  a  guaranteed  price 
but  a  price  at  which  governments  are  to  aim 
in  any  given  year  and  from  which  the  In- 
tervention price  and  the  variable  levy  are 
derived.  The  system  also  Incorporates  tar- 
iffs. On  April  1.  1968,  the  common  guide 
price  will  come  into  effect  and  a  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  will  be  set  at  16 '"c  for  live  cattle 
and  20%  for  red  meat. 

The  guide  price  system  explained 
The  guide  price  system  works  as  follows. 
When  the  weighted  average  of  domestic 
prices  exceeds  the  guide  price  by  5%,  cus- 
toms duties  only  are  applicable  to  the  Import. 
When  the  weighted  average  of  domestic  prices 
falls  below  the  guide  price,  a  supplementary 
levy  is  added  to  the  Import  duty  to  bring 
the  price  of  the  Import  even  with  the  guide 
price.  Thus,  the  supplementary  levy  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  guide  price, 
and  the  Import  price  plus  customs  duty. 
Finally,  when  the  weighted  average  of  do- 
mestic prices  Is  anywhere  between  the  gtilde 
price  and  105%  of  the  guide  price,  half  the 
supplementary  levy  U  added  to  the  duty. 

Trade  In  beef  and  veal  between  member 
states  of  the  EEC  wUl  also  be  regiUated  by 
the  guide  price  system  untu  April  1,  1968. 
The  levy  vis  a  vis  EEC  members  Is.  however, 
lessened  automatically  by  6%,  which  gives 
member  sutes  a  preference  within  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  guide  price  system  U  complicated,  and 
extremely  restrictive,  according  to  the  Argen- 
tine exporters  who  have  experience  detiUng 
with  it.  Outsiders  can  enter  the  EEC  market 
at  relaUvely  low  prices  If  the  EEC  producers 
are  conUnulng  to  get  high  prices  on  the 
market  for  their  meat,  but  these  prlcee 
have  been  lowered.  The  worst  effect  of  the 
system  is  the  uncertainty  It  creates  about  the 
cost  of  the  exported  meat  when  It  reaches 
the  ESC. 

inu>sPxcT8 

The  EEC  Itself  projects  that  by  1970  It  will 
require  Imports  of  431.000  metric  tons  of 
beef  and  veal.  In  order  to  flU  the  "consump- 
tion gap".  Department  of  Agriculture  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  Bulletin  139  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966.  agreed  that  "in  the  years  after 
1966  meat  consumption  is  likely  to  continue 
to  rise  ...  In  contrast,  beef  production  is 
likely  to  remain  below  trend  for  some  time 
as  production  recovers  from  the  recent  de- 
cline. Consequently,  for  several  years  EEC 
meat  production  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  narrow  appreciably  the  consxmiption 
gap— and  meat  Imports  will  remain  high." 
The  U.S.  meat  import  quota 

The  VS.  and  other  major  exporters  of  the 
Meat  Group  would  like  to  obtain  through 
negotiations  a  meat  agreement  whereby  other 
major  meat  Importers  would  provide  access 
to  their  markets  comparable  to  that  given 
meat  exporters  to  the  U.S.  market  under  the 
U.S.  fiexible  quota  system. 

The  U.8.  Meat  Import  Law  (PX.  88-882) 
passed  in  1964,  applies  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  beef  and  veal,  mutton,  and  goat  meat. 
During  the  past  three  years,  87%  of  U.S.  Im- 
ports of  these  meats  were  of  this  kind,  the 
remainder  largely  canned  meat  plus  small 
amounts  of  sausage.  In  1965  92%  of  the 
chilled  and  frozen  meat  Imported  was  beef. 
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and  the  remaining  8%  was  mutton,  veal  and 
goat  meat,  in  that  order. 

The  U.S.  Meat  Import  Law  provides  that 
the  total  amount  of  meat  Imported  into  the 
U.S.  during  any  calendar  year  after  1965 
should  not  exceed  725  million  poimds  except 
as  this  quantity  is  Increased  or  decreased 
In  accordance  with  changes  In  domestic  com- 
mercial production  of  these  meats.  Thus, 
there  is  a  factor  for  growth  of  Imports  in 
relation  to  growth  In  consumption,  a  factor 
that  is  not  present  In  VS.  dairy  quotas. 

How  the  flexible  VJS.  quota  system  works 

This  base  quantity — 725.4  milUon  pounds — 
represents  the  average  annual  quantity  of 
Imported  meat  during  the  five  years  1959- 
1963.  By  comparison,  average  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  the  same  meats  was  15.7  billion 
pounds  during  the  same  period. 

The  U.S.  law  also  specifies  how  the  quota 
amount  should  be  fixed.  For  example,  for 
calendar  1964.  1965  and  1966,  U.S.  commercial 
production  of  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat 
was  an  average  of  19.3  million  pounds,  or 
22.7%   more  than  the  1959-1963  average. 

To  calculate  the  quota  quantity  for  1966, 
for  example,  the  base  quantity  of  726.4  mU- 
lion  pounds  was  multiplied  by  1.227  allowing 
a  resulting  quota  of  890.1  million  pounds. 
Then  the  quota  quantity  Is  multiplied  by 
110  to  arrive  at  a  "trigger  amount"  of  979.1 
million  pounds.  The  trigger  amount  must  be 
reached  before  the  quota  comes  into  effect. 
In  1966,  imports  of  meat  subject  to  the  act 
were  about  823  million  poimds.  Foreign  meat 
purchases  by  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  and  South- 
east Asia  are  not  Included  in  these  figures. 

The  trigger  amount  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlculttire  for  1967  is  995  mUllon 
pounds,  on  a  base  quota  of  904.6  mlUlon 
pounds. 

Are  U.S.  meat  quotas  unwarranted? 
The  United  States  meat  Import  quota  limit 
has  not  yet  been  reached  by  Imports.  In  a 
sense  the  U.S.  quota  ctin  be  characterized 
as  a  mild  defensive  measure  to  ensure  against 
Imports  that  might  "disrupt"  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Given  the  world  market  conditions 
described  above  it  is  probably  desirable  that 
the  quota  remain  in  application.  The  United 
States  Is  the  only  producing  nation  that 
does  not  support  Its  producers,  yet  all  over 
the  world  the  conditions  of  production  and 
marketing  are  highly  regulated.  It  wovild 
Indeed  be  unfair  to  let  United  States  pro- 
ducers be  seriously  Injured  by  meat  Imports. 
The  U.S.  meat  In^Hjrt  quota  Is  not  offensive 
in  practice  and  In  fact  may  be  a  good  defen- 
sive measure,  though  the  circumstances  In 
which  it  was  enacted  prevented  thorough 
study  of  the  Import  problem  and  understand- 
ing of  Its  causes. 

Balance  of  U.S.  advantages 
The  status  quo  in  world  meat  trade  is 
distinctly  harmful  to  the  exporting  coun- 
tries, and  the  United  States.  Clearly  the 
guldeprlce  system  has  hurt  exporters.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Government  of  Argentina,  the 
(?ulde  price  system  has  almost  demolished  the 
EEC  as  a  meat  export  market,  with  the  par- 
tial result  that  Argentine  meat  exports  are 
directed  at  the  United  Kingdom  market, 
which  in  turn  forces  Australian  beef  away 
from  the  U.K.  into  the  U.S.  Thvis  the  U.S. 
Interest  is  clearly  involved.  According  to  a 
note  delivered  by  the  Government  of  Argen- 
tina to  the  EEC  representative  in  Buenos 
Aires,  "the  excessive  Increase  In  the  guiding 
prices  for  1966/67  would  InevlUbly  have  sub- 
stantial adverse  repercussions  as  affecting 
Argentine  sales  of  beef  to  the  EEC  coun- 
tries ..."  to  the  "point  that  exports  of 
beef  and  veal  from  this  country  to  the  EEC 
oountrtes  are  today  virtually  at  a  standstill." 
What  is  causing  the  gravest  apprehensions 
In  Argentina  Is  the  "Increasing  severity,  ex- 
ceeding all  reasonable  boiuids,  of  the  regula- 
tion and  mechanisms  by  means  of  which 
Imports  of  beef  by  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  will  be  controlled." 


The  U.S.  should,  therefore,  try  to  aaslst  In 
efforts  to  alter  the  EEC  system  through  ne- 
gotiation so  that  Argentine  access  Is  main- 
tained, and  It  should  try  to  increase  export- 
ers' access  to  other  markets  like  Japan. 
Thus  the  United  States'  interest  Is  not  as 
an  exporter,  but  as  a  producer  and  importer 
that  wants  to  continue  to  Import  but  does 
not  want  to  become  the  only  unregulated 
world  market,  and,  therefore,  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  uneconomic  practices  of  other 
Importers. 

The  negotiating  situation 
As  In  grains  and  dairy  products,  there 
has  been  established  under  the  GATT  Trade 
Negotiations  Committee  a  Meat  Group, 
which  Includes  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria. 
Canada,  Denmark.  EEC.  Japan.  New  Zealand, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Poland,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  dis- 
cussions have  focused  on  beef  and  veal  (ex- 
cluding variety  meats),  but  have  not  in- 
cluded pork.  They  seem  to  have  narrowed 
now  to  frozen  beef. 

The  initial  effort  in  the  negotiations  was 
,to  obtain  a  world  market  agreement.  Ini- 
tiative for  this  effort  came  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  which  wanted  to  establish 
a  world  reference  price  system,  or  a  system 
based  on  the  so-called  montant  de  soutien. 
As  m  other  areas,  therefore,  the  EEC  did  not 
essentially  observe  the  objective  of  the  ne- 
gotiations which  was  to  achieve  greater  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  not  to  create  world  com- 
modity arrangements. 

Other  participants  rejected  the  reference 
price  system,  and  negoUaUons  have  not, 
therefore,  progressed  on  the  basis  of  the  idea 
of  a  world  arrangement.  The  United  States 
has  proposed  that  other  Importers  grant  ac- 
cess to  their  markets  comparable  to  that  the 
U.S.  gives  under  Its  flexible  quota  system. 
This  approach  would  have  satisfied  the  ob- 
jectives of  Australia  and  Argentina  and  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  the  failure 
to  achieve  this,  Argentina  and  Australia  have 
been  engaging  in  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  EEC  and  Japan  which,  it  Is  believed,  hold 
some  hope  for  assuring  their  access  to  these 
markets.  If  these  negotiations  promise  to 
provide  access  for  these  two  countries  and, 
therefore,  to  relieve  Import  presstire  on  U.S. 
markets,  the  United  States  should  attempt 
to  further  them. 

EEC  sanitary  regulations — A  potential  non- 
tariff  barrier 

Negotiations  with  the  EEC  have  met  with  a 
special  problem:  Community  sanitary  regu- 
lations regarding  Imported  meat.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  In  September, 
1966,  EEC  will  require  that  other  countries 
satisfy  these  regulations  to  the  letter.  This 
would  create  an  impossible  situation.  Am- 
bassador Roth  said : 

"We  .  .  .  allow  other  countries  to  have 
regulations  that  would  be  of  equivalence. 
woiUd  be  equally  effective.  But  they  do  not 
have  to  be  exactly  the  same.  And,  therefore, 
we  are  currently  having  discussions  with 
the  Community  on  this,  because  If  they  in- 
sisted that  our  sanitary  regulations  have  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  theirs,  this  wotild 
create  an  impossible  barrier  to  trade." 

The  EEC  CouncU  of  Ministers  has  not  dis- 
cussed the  Commission's  proposed  sanitary 
regulation.  In  the  meantime,  the  VS.  must 
bend  every  effort  to  obtain  formal  asstirance 
from  the  EEC  Commission  and  from  the 
member  committees  that  VS.  and  other 
countries'  saiUtary  regulations,  that  at  least 
have  equivalent  effect.  wUl  suffice.  The  U.S. 
has  only  a  small  export  Interest  In  meats,  but 
it  is  worth  protecting  and  encouraging. 

TZMPBRATE   ZONX   PKOD0CTS 

With  the  completion  of  my  account  of  the 
grains,  dairy,  and  meat  sectors  I  have  dU- 
posed    of    those    Items    where    the    tactical 
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approach  of  the  agriculture  negotiations  has 
been  exclusively  sectoral,  conducted  In  nego- 
tiating groups  convened  to  discuss  a  single 
product. 

Yet  many  agriculture  products,  In  several 
of  which  the  United  States  has  a  very  large 
export  Interest,  remain.  These  are  handled 
for  negotiating  purpoees  through  the  OATT 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  another  sub- 
group of  the  GAIT  Trade  Negotiations  Com- 
mittee. The  range  of  commodities  actually 
treated  In  this  committee  Is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  offers  tabled  and  exceptions 
are  held  In  secret  by  the  negotiators,  and  so 
the  commodities  to  be  negotiated  In  this 
Committee  are  not  supposed  to  be  known. 
But,  It  Is  nonetheless  well  understood  that 
the  U.S.  offered  duty  reductions  on  a  very 
extensive  list  of  its  agricultural  Imports. 

Products  other  than  grains,  dairy,  meat, 
and  "temperate"  produota  are  handled  in  the 
tropical  products  group,  which  I  will  also 
discuss  below.  As  it  is  true  in  the  grains, 
dairy,  and  meat  sectors,  the  EEC  conunon 
agriculture  pollclee  are  the  single  greatest 
area  of  U.S.  Interest  and  concern  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations  on  these  temperate 
products  as  well  as  tropical  products. 

Items  of  U.S.  export  interest 
Among  the  items  of  greatest  U.S.  trade 
interest  worth  discussing  here  are  poultry, 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  preparations 
thereof,  and  "sugar  added"  to  canned  and 
frozen  fruit  and  fruit  Jxilces.  Various  types 
of  EEC  market  organization  apply  to  these 
products.  Fruits  and  vegetables  fall  under 
the  reference  price  system,  a  variation  of  the 
true  variable  levy  system  that  I  have  not  yet 
explained,  as  does  poultry.  Tobacco,  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  a  large  export  interest 
might,  It  is  reported,  be  threatened  by  crea- 
tion of  a  common  agriculture  policy  (CAP) 
baaed  on  a  system  that  would  give  EEC  pro- 
ducers a  deficiency  fMyment  to  encourage 
them  to  take  EEC  leaf  tobacco  off  the  market. 
Though  the  EEC  is  not  the  only  market  for 
U.S.  exporters  of  the  above  products,  It  is  a 
major  market.  And  because  the  EEC  pre- 
sents the  greatest  difficulty  for  improving  or 
even  maintaining  U.S.  exports  of  these  items, 
much  of  the  following  discussions  will  again 
focus  on  the  trade  restrictive  practices  of  the 
EEC.  I  can  only  assiu-e  readers  that  this  em- 
phasis is  fully  justified. 

porrLTKT 

By  1962  the  economic  efflclences  of  U.S. 
poultry  production  had  resulted  In  large  and 
increasing  volumes  of  Inexpensive  poultry 
exports  to  the  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  There  a  large  mar- 
ket, deprived,  particularly  In  West  Germany, 
by  high  prices,  responded  voraciously. 

Per  capita  poultry  consumption  in  the 
Common  Market  countries  had  increased  al- 
most twice  as  fast  as  In  the  U.S.  between 
1955  and  1960,  but  even  by  1960  it  was  still 
lees  than  half  of  per  capita  consumption  in 
the  United  Statea. 

Substantial  V.S.  export  interest 
United  States  poultry  exports  to  the  world, 
according  to  AgrlciUture  Department  data, 
totalled  W7.4  mllUon  in  1961;  $83.8  million 
in  1963;  «54.2  mlUion  In  1963;  $63.5  mlUlon 
In  1964;  855.3  million  in  1965;  and  958.4 
million  In  1966.  Almost  all  of  the  Increase 
In  1962  was  accounted  for  by  imports  to  West 
Germany.  West  German  poultry  Imports 
Jumped  from  $22.2  million  in  1961  to  $52.6 
million  in  1962,  then  fell  back  to  $22  million 
In  1963.  At  the  same  time  that  the  share  of 
the  West  German  market  held  by  the  U.S. 
dropped  from  31%  In  1961  to  19%  in  1963, 
the  share  of  the  five  other  EEC  members  in- 
creased from  31%  to  49%.  The  discrimina- 
tion has  particularly  affected  U.S.  exports  of 
whole  "broilers"  which  Eu:counted  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  trade  with  the  EEC  prior 
to  the  poultry  CAP,  and  totalled  only  about 
4  million  pounds  in  1965.  U.S.  trade  interest 
in  chicken  parts  and  turkeys  remains. 


The  poultry  levies  were  the  first  Instance 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  long-awaited  com- 
mon agriculture  policy  were  witnessed,  and 
it  was  a  shocking  experience  Indeed.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was  compelled 
to  take  compensatory  action  as  provided  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  But  the  damage  was  not  undone  by 
UJ3.  compensatory  action — U.S.  poultry  ex- 
. ports  to  the  Community  have  dwindled 
steadily,  as  the  "great"  chicken  war  of  1962 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  "second"  chicken 
war  of  1965  to  the  present.  Today,  U.S.  ex- 
port markets  are  threatened  not  only  by  sub- 
sidized foreign  sales  in  third  markets  but 
by  possible  new  restrictions  on  our  markets 
for  chicken  parts  in  the  Community. 

The  "sluice-gate"  system  for  poultry 
,  The  common  agriculture  policy  applied  to 
poultry  and  eggs  Is  enforced  at  the  border 
by  the  sluice-gate  price  system.  This  sys- 
tem also  is  used  to  protect  pork  and  a  varia- 
tion of  it,  to  protect  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Totally  the  system  applies  to  about 
19%  of  EEC  agricultural  Imports  and  may  be 
extended  to  apply  to  more.  On  July  1,  1967, 
Intra-conununlty  restrictions  will  disappear, 
and  there  will  be  a  common  market  between 
members  on  pork,  eggs  and  poultry  based  on 
the  sluice-gate  system. 

For  the  outsider  the  sluice-gate  price  is  a 
minimum  import  price,  a  price  below  which 
Imports  would  automatically  "disrupt"  the 
domestic  market.  There  are  several  elements 
in  the  EEC  sluice-gate  price  system  that 
make  It  different  from  the  true  variable  levy 
and  the  guide-price  systems.  The  entire 
"levy"  under  the  sluice-gate  system  is  made 
up  of  three  parts:  the  supplemental  <»'  va- 
riable levy  component;  the  fixed  "Incidence 
of  feed  grains"  component,  and  the  "EEC 
preference"  component.  The  sluice-gate 
price  itself  is  theoretically  based  on  prices  of 
the  most  efficient  producers. 

The  supplemental  levy  is  charged  only 
when  imports  arrive  at  the  border  with 
freight  and  insurance  included  in  the  cost 


and  are  cheaper  than  the  sluice-gate  price. 
The  "incidence  of  feed  grains"  is  the  remain- 
der obtained  after  subtracting  the  cost  of 
feed  grains  in  the  EEC  market  from  feed 
grain  prices  on  the  world  market.  The  third 
tariff  component,  the  "EEC  preference",  is  a 
fixed  tariff  designed  to  ensure  a  margin  of 
preference  to  Community  producers.  This 
margaln  will  be  set  at  7%  of  the  sluice-gate 
price  applied  In  the  previous  year. 

How   the  sluice-gate  system  works 

In  the  theory  the  system  works  as  follows. 
When  the  ci.f.  price  of  the  import  Is  above 
the  sluice-gate  price,  only  the  fixed  "tariff" 
components,  i.e.  the  Incidence  of  feed  grains 
and  the  EEC  preferences,  are  applied.  When 
,the  ci.f.  price  is  below  the  sluice-gate  price, 
the  supplemental  or  "variable"  levy  is  ap- 
plied to  bring  the  ci.f.  price  up  to  the  level 
of  the  sluice-gate  price  where  it  la  further 
Increased  by  the  two  fixed  tariff  components. 

But  in  practice  the  system  has  come  to  be 
applied  differently.  Under  the  system,  as 
initially  applied,  importers  soon  began  to 
price  their  exports  so  that  the  c.l.f.  price 
would  exactly  coincide  with  the  sluice-gate 
price.  Importers  knew  that  if  the  cJ.f. 
price  was  cheaper  the  levy  would  be  applied 
to  raise  the  price  to  the  sluice-gate  level. 
They  decided  that  they,  rather  than  the 
Community,  would  take  the  difference.  Thus 
the  sluice-gate  price  on  which  the  system 
was  based  quickly  became  artificial,  and  the 
EEC  found  It  necessary  to  find  a  new  basing 
price.  They  chose  the  Danish  export  price, 
which  had  become  the  most  oomp>etltlve  be- 
cause of  Danish  attempts  to  retain  their  old 
EEC  markets  by  continually  lowering  their 
price.  Because  .  .  .  the  sluice-gate  price  was 
then  based  on  the  Danish  price  it  kept  fall- 
ing too,  squeezing  out  U3.  poultry  impels. 
History  of  the  poultry  wars 

The  attached  table  summarizes  the  effect 
of  the  sluice-gate  price  system  on  U.S.  poul- 
try and  egg  export  to  the  EEC  in  1960 : 
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U.S.  exports  of  poultry  to  the  European  Economic  Community 
[In  mllliocu  of  dollars] 


1960-61    '    lMl-62       1B0Z-6S       1963-64       1904-69 


Broilers  and  fryers„. ,  16.8 

Btewing  chickens &  1 

Turkeys S.3 

Canned  poultry  ' 1.8 

Other !  5.9 

Total ,  1C.1 

I 


38.2 

10.9 

1.2 

1.7 

S.9 


es.9 


13.1 
4.4 

7.9 
1.0 
8.2 


30.2 


IZ7 
7.8 
9.0 
&0 

2.7 


3S.8 


7.0 
16 
IZS 
3.9 
3.0 


31.3 


>  The  tariff  on  canned  poultry  Is  bound  under  OATT  at  31  percent  ad  valorem. 
Source:  U8DA,  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  SUtes." 


It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  U.S. 
exports  to  EEC  have  been  severely  restrained. 
Not  only  has  the  U.S.  lost  EEC  sales,  so  also 
has  Denmark.  West  Germany's  suppliers 
are  now  other  EEC  members,  primarily  the 
Dutch,  whose  broiler  shipments  to  West  Ger- 
many climbed  from  86  million  pounds  in  1963 
to  nearly  200  million  pounds  In  1966,  or  70% 
of  German  broiler  imports,  as  compared  to 
37%  in  1963.  EEC  members  supplied  92% 
of  the  West  German  imports  by  1966. 

Effect  of  U.S.  retaliation 
That  the  United  States  took  compensatory 
action  against  the  EEC  poultry  levies  consist- 
ent with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  is  well  known.  Acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  a  GATT  panel  that  the  value  of  U.S. 
trade  affected  by  the  restrictions  on  poultry 
amounted  to  $26  million,  the  President,  un- 
der authority  In  Section  102  of  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  in  accord  with  Ar- 
ticle XXVn  (3)  of  the  General  Agreement  it- 
self, proclaimed  that  tariff  concessions  made 
under  trade  agreements  on  brandy,  trucks, 
dextrine  and  potato  starch  were  suspended. 
Under    the    moet-favored-nation    principle 


these  suspensions  or  increases  of  duty  applied 
to  all  suppliers  of  these  items.  But  It  was 
made  clear  at  the  time  that  the  tariff 
concessions  were  suspended,  not  withdrawn, 
and  that  they  can  be  reinstated  when  access 
for  U.S.  poultry  is  restored. 

The  drawback  of  this  type  of  retaliatory 
action  is  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  foreign 
sector  being  protected  from  imports  and  does 
not  help  the  domestic  Industry  being  harmed. 
VS.  retaliatory  action  didn't  Improve  U.S. 
poultry  access.  Instead,  it  In  a  sense  "wiped 
the  slate  clean".  The  EEC  outlandish  poul- 
try levies  and  Internal  policies  remain  In 
force.  The  U.S.  retaliatory  action  princi- 
pally hurt  sales  in  the  U.3.  of  Volkswagen 
buses  and  helped  U.S.  biu  manufacturers. 
The  tough  U.S.  stand  has  certainly  not  al- 
tered the  attitude  of  the  EEC  toward  subsi- 
dizing its  poultry  exports,  unfairly  preempt- 
ing third  country  poultry  export  markets, 
and  thoroughly  disrupting  the  traditional 
patterns  of  world  trade  in  poultry. 

The  politics  of  glut 
The  result  of  the  poultry  CAP,  the  exclu- 
sion of  low-price  Imports,  and  the  mainte- 


nance of  high  internal  prices,  has  been  un- 
governable surplus  and  market  disruption, 
and.  In  France,  even  rioting. 

Shielded  by  the  Import  levy,  and  further 
encouraged  by  rapid  technological  advances, 
broiler  output  in  the  Community  has  ex- 
panded rapidly.  West  German  broiler  pro- 
duction nearly  quadrupled  since  1962, 
Netherlands  production  Increased  three 
times,  and  French  poultry  meat  production 
grew  by  about  100.000  metric  tons  in  1966 
alone,  or  by  one-fourth  over  the  previous 
year's  production.  Italian  production  almost 
doubled  from  1962  to  1966. 

Production  surges  combined  with  low  rates 
of  Increase  of  domestic  consumption  have 
resulted  In  decreasing  prices  to  producers. 
Netherlands  has  become  the  moat  competitive 
supplier.  Even  so,  prices  to  Netherlands 
producers  dropped  to  about  $.18  In  the  fall 
of  1966.  while  export  prices  fell  only  to  about 
♦  32  In  Germany  after  payment  of  the  Ger- 
man duty  and  a  turnover  tax.  This  price 
Is  lower  even  than  German  producers  can 
ofter.  It  is  well  below  the  8.30  the  French 
c.in  offer  In  Germany.  The  result  Is  that 
German  and  French  producers  in  particular 
have  lost  their  biggest  Internal  market,  and 
they  have  generated  large  surplutes.  To  dis- 
pose of  these  surpluses  export  subsidy  pro- 
grams using  the  most  offensive  system,  auto- 
matic subsidies,  have  been  launched. 

Overproduction   brings  export  subsidy,  sub- 
sidy brings  world  market  disruption 

In  1966  German  broilers  were  exported  to 
Swluerland  for  the  first  time  under  a  sub- 
sidy of  over  9  cents  a  pound,  which  was 
Increased  by  a  "temporary  '  amount  of  4.5 
cents  a  pound  Thus  German.  French.  Neth- 
erlands, and  Belgian  exporters  are  now  per- 
mitted to  pay  a  total  of  13.6  cents,  11.3  cents, 
and  10.7  cents  a  pound  respeethrely  on  sub- 
sidized exports  to  non-members. 

And  Danish  exporters,  in  order  to  keep 
their  markets  against  low  Dutch,  French,  and 
Belgian  prices  of  20  to  21  cents  per  pound 
offered  In  the  Swiss  and  Greek  markeu,  have 
been  forced  to  lower  their  export  prices  and 
raise  the  home  market  fee  levied  on  domes- 
tically consumed  poultry.  As  a  direct  result, 
between  1962  and  1966  the  U.S.  share  of 
Swiss  poultry  meat  Imports  declined  from 
51  Tc  to  about  7%  and  from  5Ui  to  12%  of 
the  market  In  Greece. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  U.S.  response 
was  to  subsidize  its  exports  to  Swiss  and 
other  markets.  No  U.S.  export  subsidies  were 
paid  In  1966,  however,  and  because  of  higher 
U.S.  prices  the  spread  between  the  U.S.  price 
and  foreign  prices  became  so  great  that  the 
cost  of  the  subsidy  would  have  been  too 
great.  Now,  however,  U.S.  poultry  prices 
seem  to  be  weakening.  There  may  again 
be  pressure  from  VS.  producers  to  sub- 
sidize potUtry  exports.  ThU  should  not  be 
done  without  first  considering  what  U.8. 
policy  m  the  farm  sector  should  be  after  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

How  the  consumer  suffers— A  better  ESC 
policy 

Much  of  the  chaos  in  the  KEC  poultry  mar- 
ket would  probably  have  been  avoided  had 
consumer  prices  been  kept  low.  This  is 
reflected  in  consumption  patterns.  Most 
probably  German  and  other  BBC  producers 
could  have  experienced  growth  of  domestic 
markets  had  they  kept  Import  charges  rea- 
sonable and  had  they  passed  on  production 
coat  reductions  to  consumers.  Instead,  con- 
sumer price  levels  have  been  Increased  under 
the  poultry  CAP  by  about  5  cents  a  pound 
"nee  mld-196a,  production  has  expanded 
rapidly  and  surpluses  have  been  relieved  by 
aubsldlMd  exports,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  U.S.  and  Denmark.  "ITie  EEC  con- 
sumer has  borne  the  high  cost  of  subsidy  and 
protection,  much  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  story  of  the  poultry  market  is  an  old 
one  In  essence.  It  Is  a  case  study  of  eco- 
nomic Inefficiencies  that  can  result  when 
policy  U  dictated  by  a  misguided  conception 


of  the  national  Interest  as  deference  to  the 
short-term  Interests  of  farm  sectors. 
Negotiating  deadlock 

The  EEC  market  situation  Is  reflected  in 
the  nature  of  the  EEC  Kennedy  Round  offers 
on  poultry  and  eggs,  which  it  finally  tabled 
as  late  as  December  22,  1966.  The  EEC  offer, 
which  I  cannot  describe  in  detail  here,  was 
made  entirely  in  terms  of  its  own  system. 
It  does  not  represent  any  dollar  value  to  the 
United  States;  it  does  not  reduce  the  level 
of  protection. 

The  United  States  has  represented  to  the 
Communty  that  this  is  not  an  acceptable 
offer,  either  in  commercial  terms,  or  In  terms 
of  the  agreed  objectives  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations. 

The  Community  attitude  toward  U.S. 
poultry  exports  Is  perhaps  demonstrated  by 
the  French  position  on  U.S.  chickens. 
France  will  not  permit  importation  of  our 
chickens  allegedly — and  amusingly — be- 
cause they  believe  they  carry  hormones 
damaging  to  the  health  and  virility  of  the 
Frenchman.  This  fear  is  based  on  U.S. 
feeding  practices  which  use  antibiotics  and 
hormones  to  produce  large,  healthy  chickens. 
This  claim,  which  cannot  be  proven,  has 
been  a  meaningful  psychological  other-than- 
tariff  barrier.  As  a  point  of  fact,  the  U.S. 
poultry  industry  has  refrained  from  using 
any  hormones  that  could  have  such  harmful 
effects. 

What  U.S.  objectives  should  be 
The  U.S.  objective  Is  to  obtain  sufficient 
reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  EEC  pro- 
tection so  as  to  make  our  poultry  competi- 
tive again  In  EEC  markets.  We  should  also 
want  to  make  an  agreement  that  would  en- 
able us  to  cease  subsidizing  our  own  exptorts 
to  third  markets  by  minimizing  and  con- 
trolling, or  "binding"  the  element  of  export 
subsidization  permitted  by  the  EEC,  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  agreement  that  there 
will  be  no  export  subsidization  at  all.  Other 
non-EEC  exporters  who  subsidize  exports 
should  be  Included  in  such  an  agreement. 

Effective  rates  of  protection  provided  by 
the  sluice-gate  system  for  at  least  West  Ger- 
many, as  expressed  In  percentages,  are  now 
very  high — unconscionably  high.  For  ex- 
ample, the  percentage  equivalent  duty  for 
broilers  is  50%,  for  stewers  is  70%,  for 
chicken  backs  and  necks  Is  100%.  Simple 
economics  should  dictate  to  the  Community 
the  wisdom  of  modifying  its  CAP  on  poultry 
to  Introduce  lower  consumer  prices  and  more 
efficient  use  of  resources  In  the  farm  sector. 
The  U.S.  does  not  ask  for  any  type  of 
favored  entry.  We  ask  to  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  commercial  markets  in  strong,  in- 
dustrialized economies.  We  do  not  subsi- 
dize our  own  poultry  production.  It  is  effi- 
cient because  it  has  become  highly  scien- 
tific. There  can  be  no  valid  argument  that 
it  is  necessary  to  subsidize  EEC  |>oultry  be- 
cause U.S.  poultry  production  is  arUflcially 
competitive. 

The  EEC  defense  to  U.S.  and  other  nations' 
criticisms  Is  that  the  sluice-gate  price  sys- 
tem has  encouraged  greater  Community  pro- 
duction, which  acts  as  a  dynamic  income  fac- 
tor within  the  Community,  creating  more 
Imports  than  It  displaces  In  the  long  run. 
However,  this  argiunent  Is  not  borne  out 
by  the  evidence.  Facts  are  that  it  has  en- 
couraged an  over  expansion  of  production 
in  the  Community. 

A  second  argument  Is  that  the  U.S.  has 
more  than  compensated  for  Its  loss  in  the 
poultry  import  market  through  its  aug- 
mented exports  of  feed  grains  used  to  feed 
poultry  In  Europe.  This  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  at  best  a  superficial  and  meaningless  argu- 
ment. A  country  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  export  any  product  which  it  produces 
efficiently. 

The  goal  of  all  nations'  import  and  ex- 
port policies  should  be  to  Introduce  greater 
economic  efficiency  In  the  flow  of  trade  and 
the  use  of  economic  resources.     We  cannot 


seek  to  Justify  extreme  distortion  in  one  area 
because  It  produces  profits  in  another.  The 
Kennedy  Round  should  be  seen  as  an  in- 
centive to  fair  competition,  based  on  pro- 
duction efficiencies,  and  these  considerations 
should  apply  to  poultry  trade  as  well  as  to 
trade  in  all  other  farm  conunodlties,  and  In 
industrial  products. 

nVTTS   AND    VEGETABLES 

United  States  exports  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  preparations  thereof  are  a  very 
substantial  part  of  total  United  States  agri- 
cultural exports.  In  1965,  exports  of  both 
were  $468  million  and  in  1966  exports  were 
$491  million. 

Rapid  economic  growth  and  increased  pur- 
chasing power  in  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
have  stimulated  the  demand  for  fruits  In 
these  areas,  but  increased  self-sufficiency  in 
EEC  fruit  production  has  limited  the  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  exports.  Further, 
fruit  production  for  export  has  been  in- 
creased by  Australia,  South  Africa,  Japan, 
Spain,  Italy,  Prance,  Greece,  Argentina  and 
Chile,  thus  narrowing  the  United  States 
market. 

Improved  transportation  and  increased 
purchasing  power  In  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries have  encouraged  United  States  exports 
of  vegetables  and  preparations.  Canada 
continues  to  be  the  best  foreign  market  for 
our  vegetables  because  of  its  proximity.  Ex- 
ports of  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables 
declined  from  1966,  fruits  declined  by  $7.5 
million  and  vegetables  by  $3.6  million,  as  a 
result  of  poor  crops  in  1964-65. 

European  Economic  Community  as  market 
for  U.S.  production 
After  Canada,  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  the  biggest  Importer  of  United 
States  fruits  and  vegetables.  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  $91.1  million  in  1962;  $97J  mil- 
lion in  1963;  $84.5  million  in  1964;  $99.6  mil- 
lion in  1965  and  $87  million  in  1966.  Of  total 
EEC  Imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  esti- 
mated at  $480  million  in  1964,  the  United 
States  had  a  large  share,  about  one-quarter. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for  only 
about  8%  of  the  Community's  agricultural 
Imports  in  1964-65.  The  EEC  can  supply  its 
consumption  needs  in  vegetables  but  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so  in  fruits.  In  the  period 
1962-63,  EEC  vegetable  consumption  was  less 
than  production;  fruit  production  was  about 
3  million  tons  less  than  consumption.  Thus, 
if  market  conditions  in  the  EEC  are  allowed 
to  prevail,  a  good  market  for  foreign  suppliers 
will  continue. 

EEC  common  agricultural  policy  for  fruits 
and  vegetables 
The  CAP  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  esUb- 
llshed  by  Community  Regulation  23,  Is  the 
reference  price  system,  a  variation  of  the 
sluice-gate  system  described  above  as  it  ap- 
plies to  poultry. 

Initially,  the  Community  did  not  Intend  to 
adopt  price  controls  and  Import  controls 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.  But.  In  demon- 
stration of  the  theory  that  Community  pol- 
icy seeks  the  highest  common  denominator 
of  protection  among  its  members,  the  refer- 
ence price  system  was  adopted  on  July  1, 
1965.  at  Italy's  insistence.  As  part  of  the 
Community  agreement  in  December  1964  on 
the  unified  grains  price,  Italy  extracted  from 
her  partners  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
strengthen  the  reference  price  system  in 
order  to  provide  greater  protection  for  her 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

There  remains  strong  opposition  to  higher 
fruit  and  vegetable  prices  in  Benelux  and 
Germany,  but  the  modifications  introduced 
in  the  sjrstem  in  1966  have  In  fact  resulted 
m  higher  prices.  Thus  the  future  possibility 
that  compensatory  levies  will  be  applied  to 
United  States  and  other  imports  becomes 
greater,  especially  becatise  the  method  of 
calculation  of  the  reference  price  contains  a 
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bullt-ln  upward  bias  U  the  system  is  to  eSec- 
Uvely  Increase  consumer  prices  in  the  E£C. 

Nature  of  the  reference  price  system 

The  "reference  price"  In  the  system  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  plays  a  role  simi- 
lar to  the  sluice-gate  price  In  the  common 
agrlcultiire  policies  for  pork,  eggs  and  poul- 
try— it  Is  a  minimum  import  price. 

The  reference  price  Is  calculated  on  the 
average  price  over  a  three-year  period  In  those 
producer  markets  In  the  Community  where 
price  levels  are  the  lowest. 

If  a  product  Is  Imported  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  reference  price  a  levy  is  added  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  reference  price 
and  a  calculated  entry  price  for  the  Imported 
product.  This  price  Is  based  on  previously 
recorded  prices  in  certain  EEC  Internal  mar- 
kets in  previous  days. 

The  system  operates  in  such  a  way  that 
the  exporter  can  never  know  the  amount  of 
the  levy  that  will  be  added  by  the  time  the 
impori  reaches  the  EEC.  And  the  levy  Is 
discriminatory — that  is,  it  does  not  apply 
across  the  board  to  all  Imports  of  the  item 
from  all  countries,  only  to  the  "offending" 
shipments.  To  date  levies  have  not  been  ap- 
plied to  U.S.  exports. 

Therefore,  the  system  as  now  operated  vio- 
lates Article  I  of  GATT  requiring  that  signa- 
tories adhere  to  the  most-favored-nation 
rule.  This  situation  has  implications  which 
are  troublesome  for  the  United  States.  Were 
we  to  act  to  eliminate  this  illegal  discrimi- 
nation the  levy  would  no  doubt  be  applied 
to  all  imports.  Then,  it  is  feared,  we  would 
l>e  caught  In  the  same  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  In  poultry.  Low  cost  Mediter- 
ranean suppliers  of  fruits  would  take  the 
role  of  Denmark  In  the  system,  and  we  would 
be  squeezed  out  of  our  markets. 

HotD  U.S.  exports  will  be  affected 

Fresh  fruits  of  primary  U.S.  export  Inter- 
est are  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruits  and 
apples.  Grapefruits  are  excluded  from  the 
reference  price  system  but  the  other  three 
fruits  are  included.  In  no  case  has  a  com- 
pensatory levy  under  the  reference  price  sys- 
tem been  applied  to  a  shipment  of  these 
fruits,  though  it  Is  thought  that  at  one 
point  during  the  stmuner  of  1966  the  Import 
price  of  the  U.S.  lemons  actually  fell  low 
enough  to  trip  the  trigger  on  the  system  and 
allow  a  compensatory  levy  to  be  ImpKJsed. 

But  the  EEC  did  not  take  this  step.  It  Is 
not  even  known  with  certainty  that  the 
U.S.  price  fell  below  the  reference  price. 
Though  the  landed  duty-paid  prices  of  U.S. 
lemons  are  normally  higher  than  those  of 
Italy,  a  favorable  reputation  and  internal 
shortages  in  the  EEC  market  have  enabled 
the  United  States  to  sxistaln  its  high-volume 
sales.  Of  course,  the  essential  reason  why 
compensatory  levies  have  not  been  used  is 
that  prices  of  U.S.  fruit  delivered  In  the 
EEC  markets  are  normally  higher  than  Com- 
munity prices. 

The  position  of  U.S.  Exporters,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  National  Ptuit  Export 
Council,  is  that  the  reference  price  sys- 
tem, if  not  Illegal  and  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  OATT,  Is  certainly  contrary  to  its  spirit. 
The  system  produces  imcertalntles  as  to 
what  the  landed  duty-paid  costs  of  agricul- 
tural imports  will  be,  and  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter will  likely  lead  to  diminished  agricul- 
tural Imports  Into  the  Community  from 
non-EEC  sources. 

The  reference  price  system  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  requires  such  an  extensive 
market  Information  system  that  for  Import- 
ers to  know  market  conditions  wo\Ud  require 
the  VJB.  (and  other  interested  governments) 
to  maintain  a  data  collection  agency  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  Community.  What 
this  means  for  trade  negotiations  Is  impor- 
tant. It  means  that,  though  the  EEC  might 
give  us  bindings  on  reference  prices  we 
could  never  know  whether  the  EEC  Is  In 
practice  observing  its  commitments. 
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Pupther,  OATT  tariff  negoUation  agree- 
ments are  not  suited  to  dealing  with  flexible, 
ever-changing  systems.  TradlUonally  they 
register  negotiated  changes  in  fixed  percent- 
age figures  only.  So  OATT  does  not  police 
Its  own  agreements. 

Still  another  drawback  Is  that  the  "alarm 
clock"  of  the  International  trading  system, 
the  commercial  traders  themselves,  will  not 
realize  the  causes  of  changes  In  prices.  They 
might  not  sound  the  alarm  to  their  gov- 
ernments because  they  might  tend  to  acept 
certain  costs  as  costs  of  doing  business. 

Negotiations  in  the  Kennedy  Round 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that  the 
EEC  offer,  tabled  as  late  as  December  22, 
1966,  is  to  bind  in  OATT  the  reference  prices 
for  1966/68,  increased  by  about  9%. 

This  offer  cannot  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory. In  effect  It  consists  of  a  binding  of 
the  reference  prices,  but  only  temporarily, 
and  only  after  they  have  been  Increased  by 
9%  to  make  them  more  likely  to  rise  above 
Import  prices  perhaps,  it  Is  reported,  as  a 
"sop"  to  Italy. 

The  offers  are  again  made  entirely  In  terms 
of  the  EIEC  system,  a  system  which  is  not  ac- 
ceptable under  OATT  rules,  nor  acceptable 
In  economic  terms.  If  the  United  States 
cannot  succeed  in  modifying  the  system  In  a 
meaningful  way  perhaps  the  best  course 
would  be  to  Indicate  to  the  EEC  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  seek  redress  under  GATT. 

Such  action  is  possible  In  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  sector  because  in  the  Dillon  Round 
the  U.S.  obtained  bindings  on  EEC  rates  of 
duty  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables  except 
lemons.  If  the  amount  of  the  levy  rises 
above  14%  then  the  EEC  would  In  effect  be 
violating  these  bindings  and  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  U.S.  to  seek  redress  in  OATT. 

The  United  States  Is  an  efficient  producer 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are  no  sup- 
port programs,  though  on  occasional  and  in- 
frequent Instances  when  there  have  been 
unusually  heavy  crops  government  has  pur- 
chased to  prevent  glut.  The  threat  to  the 
U.S.  producer's  export  market  In  the  EEC 
Is  evident  and  unwarranted. 

SnCAB   AOOEO 

Closely  related  to  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  sector  is  the  problem  of  proposed 
variable  levies  on  "sugar  added"  to  canned, 
frozen,  or  preserved  frxiits  and  fruit  Juices 
Imported  by  the  EEC.  This  is  a  difficult  and 
complex  problem,  and  it  relates  to  an  issue 
unsolved  In  the  Dillon  Round.  It  is  of  im- 
portance for  U.S.  agriculture  because  it  af- 
fects U.S.  exports  amounting  to  about  MO 
million  a  year. 

U.S.  export  stake  and  good  potential 
United  States  exports  of  canned  fruit  to 
the  Community  were  led  by  peaches  with 
a  value  of  tli.e  million  in  1965,  canned  pine- 
apples worth  $9.9  million  and  canned  fruit 
cocktail  exports  worth  $7.1  million.  All 
canned  fruit  exports  were  valued  at  $35.9 
million  in  1965,  and  exports  of  frozen  cher- 
ries rose  from  almost  nil  in  1964,  to  $847,000 
in  1965  with  estimates  of  good  growth  po- 
tential. 

Other  European  countries  levy  duties  on 
sugar  added  but  they  are  not  excessive. 
Sweden  levies  a  duty  of  43  cents  per  pound 
of  sugar  added  only  to  fruit  Juices,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  has  a  minimal  charge,  as 
does  Norway.  The  dutiable  treatment  of 
sugar  added  therefore  becomes  a  real  prob- 
lem only  with  relation  to  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

Threat  of  future  injury 
In  August  1966  the  Commission  an- 
nounced that  an  additional  duty  would  be 
levied  on  sugar  added,  and  that  the  duty 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  variable  levy. 
The  Community  has  never  finalized  the  pro- 
posal: it  remains  a  shadow  In  the  back- 
ground. Were  it  to  be  finalized,  present 
fixed  Import  duties  would  be  converted  into 


variable  levies  which  would  be  responsive 
to  changes  in  the  world  price  of  sugar.  This 
would  be  highly  destructive  to  U.S.  export 
trade,  since  the  exporter  would  never  be 
able  to  calculate  the  rate  of  levy  applicable 
to  his  fruit  when  it  reached  European  ports. 
Some  Dillon  round  leftovers 

In  brief  the  sugar  added  problem  is  as 
follows.  In  the  Dillon  Round  the  United 
States  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  EEC 
the  rate  of  duty  that  would  apply  to  sugar 
added  to  canned  and  frozen  fruit  and  Juices. 
The  EEC  wanted  to  generalize  the  taxation 
of  sugar  added,  at  that  time  used  only  by 
Benelux,  to  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  it  wanted  to  tax  the  sugar 
added  to  that  canned  fruit  at  the  full  rate 
by  which  It  taxed  Imported  sugar,  or  80  ^J 
ad  valorem,  instead  of  the  graduated  rates 
provided  for  under  the  Benelux  tariff. 

The  result  of  negotiations  in  the  Dillon 
Round  was  that  the  sugar  added  taxation 
was  generalized  and  incorporated  in  the 
common  external  tariff  (CXT)  and  that  the 
80%  rate  was  agreed  to  be  applied  to  the 
sugar  added.  In  exchange  for  an  element  of 
"tolerance"  of  6%  of  the  sugar  added  to  nat- 
ural sugar  in  canned  fruit,  and  a  reduction 
by  several  percentage  points  In  the  common 
external  tariff  on  certain  Itenos. 

"Sugar  added"  explained 
The  EEC  has  never  applied  the  80%  ad 
valorem  rate  to  the  sugar  added  content  of 
Imported  canned  and  frozen  fruit  and  fruit 
Juices,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  could  have 
done  so.  If  it  were  to  do  so,  the  result  would 
be  a  relatively  slight  increase  in  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  canned 
fruits.  For  example,  the  Increase  on  a  case 
of  canned  fruit  cocktail  with  13%  sugar 
added  above  the  natural  sugar  content  would 
be  from  about  25%  to  about  27%  ad  valorem. 
If  the  variable  levy  were  also  to  be  applied 
then  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  protection 
would  be  about  33%  for  the  same  case  of 
canned  fruit  cocktail.  This  would  be  an 
effective  Increase  of  about  8  percentage  points 
and  It  would  be  a  variable  levy.  The  effect 
on  U.S.  exporters  would  be  serious. 

The  reason  for  the  Increase  In  the  latter 
example  is  found  in  the  amount  of  the  vari- 
able levy.  The  levy  is  calculated  on  the 
difference  between  the  EEC  threshold  price 
and  the  world  price  at  any  given  moment 
in  time.  This  difference,  when  assessed  on 
the  amount  of  the  sugar  added  In  the  case 
of  canned  fruit,  would  yield  a  larger  duty. 
It  will  certainly  do  so  if  Internal  support 
prices  for  sugar  in  the  EEC  remain  as  high 
as  they  have  been.  Its  result  would  be  that 
U.S.  processors,  besides  paying  the  U.S.  price 
for  each  pound  of  sugar  in  a  case  of  fruit 
would  also  have  to  pay  an  additional  element 
representing  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  and  the  EEC  price  of  the  same  sugar. 

U.S.  negotiating  position 
The  U.S.  friUt  industry  stands  to  be  harmed 
by  the  EEC  proposal.  The  U.S.  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  and  the  canning  Industry 
are  not  supported  by  VS.  domestic  farm 
policy.  It  Is  an  efficiently  operated,  economi- 
cal Industry.  Therefore,  Europeans  cannot 
make  a  case  that  their  protective  devices  are 
somehow  Justified  by  the  existence  of  U.S. 
supports  which  artificially  stimulate  UJ3. 
production  and  therefore  exports. 

The  United  SUtes  seeks  a  reduction  in  the 
present  duty  which  is  bound  at  26%.  and 
an  exemption  from  levies  of  a  reasonable 
tolerance  reduction  in  trade  barriers,  rather 
than  accept  the  EEC  system,  the  U.S.  Interest 
would  most  clearly  be  to  Invoke  remedies 
under  GATT,  even  given  the  drawbacks  of 
Item-by-item  retaliation.  The  effect  of  the 
variable  levy  on  sugar  added  in  each  case 
would  be  an  effective  increase  of  CXT  rates 
bound  to  the  United  States  on  a  most- 
favored-natlon  basis  and  formalized  in  the 
Dillon  Round  of  GATT  negotiations.  Other 
countries  maintain  barriers  on  U.S.  canned 


fruit  exports.  Canned  fruit  cocktail  has  Ijeen 
a  particular  problem  In  the  past  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

NEW   EMPHASIS   ON    TRADE    NEGOTIATIONS    WITH 
DKVZLOPINO    COTTNTRnS 

Awareness  in  the  United  States  of  the  need 
to  shape  future  GATT  trade  negotiations  to 
encompass  trade  problems  of  less  developed 
countries  (LDCs)  resulted  in  Congress  enact- 
ing new  authority  in  the  1962  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  for  this  purpose.  The  new  pro- 
visions enabled  the  United  States  to  enter 
negotiations  with  the  LDCs  to  Increase  their 
exports,  but  also  allowed  a  certain  flexibility 
In  the  requirement  for  reciprocal  concessions 
from  the  LDC's  themselves. 

Authority  to  negotiate  specially  on  tropical 
products  {sec.  213) 

The  new  authority  for  treatment  of  LDC 
trade  Is  contained  in  Article  213  of  the  Trade 
E-xpansion  Act  (PX.  87-794)  relating  to  tropi- 
cal agricultural  and  forestry  commodities.  It 
provides  that  for  articles  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  world  production  is  grown  between  20 
degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees  south 
latitude,  the  President  can  reduce  the  U.S. 
rate  of  duty  by  more  than  50%,  upon  certain 
conditions. 

The  conditions  are:  (1)  that  the  like  arti- 
cle Is  not  produced  in  significant  quantities 
in  the  United  States;  (2)  that  the  EEC  "has 
made  a  commitment  with  respect  to  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  which  is  likely 
to  assure  access  for  such  article  to  the 
markets  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity," and  that  such  access  given  by  the 
EEC  must  be  comparable  to  the  access  the 
United  States  give  the  article,  and  (3)  that 
EEC  will  accord  the  same  degree  of  access  for 
the  products  of  all  free  world  countries.  A 
further  provision  In  the  1962  Ttade  Act  was 
that  reductions  of  tariffs  under  Section  213 
need  not  be  staged  over  a  flve-year  period, 
a  ■staging"  that  is  required  for  other  tariff 
reductions. 

Section  213  therefore  had  a  dual  purpose. 
By  giving  the  United  States  the  power  to 
allow  certain  LDC  exports  to  enter  the 
market  duty-free  without  staging,  it  would 
pressure  the  Community  to  give  such  ex- 
ports similar  treatment.  Second,  it  would 
have  negated  discrimination  against  non- 
members  of  the  Community's  Yaounde  Con- 
vention, the  treaty  under  which  eighteen 
African  countries  have  become  economically 
associated  with  the  European  Community. 
■  Tariff  Commission  narrows  scope  of  negoti- 
able tropical  products 

Section  213  directed  that  the  President  act 
on  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  when 
determining  that  items  in  the  UJ3.  Tariff 
Schedule  were  subject  to  negotiated  reduc- 
tion under  the  Section  213  authority.  When 
it  made  Ite  determination,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission applied  the  criteria  in  the  law  strict- 
ly Only  36  tariff  items,  of  relatively  small 
trade  value,  were  determined  to  l>e  eligible 
for  Section  213  negotiation.  These  were 
published  in  the  so-called  "pubUc  list"  in 
October  1963.  A  lUt  of  these  tropical  prod- 
ucts follows,  including  U.S.  rate  of  duty  and 
amount  of  Import  trade  In  each  item  in  1964 
(Data  referred  to  will  appear  in  full  in  text 
as  printed  in  Congressional  Record;  follow- 
ing Is  abbreviated  list.) 

Dasheens.  Coconut  Meat,  Brazil  Nuts. 
Cashews,  Cashew  Apples.  Guavas.  Papayas' 
Copra,  BLapok  Seed,  Palm  Nut  Kernels,  Pahn 
OH,  Balsams,  Gum  Arabic,  Tonka  Beans 
Vanilla  Beans.  Hardwood,  Split  Bamboo' 
Coco  Leaves,  CTove  Oil,  Cornmint  &  Pepper- 
mint Oil,  PatchouU  Oil,  Sandalwood  OU 
Vetivert  Oil. 

The  narrowness  of  the  tropical  products 
(Section  213)  list  minimized  one  of  the  great 
chances  to  Increase  access  for  LDC  primary 
producu  and  eliminate  EEC  discrimination 
in  favor  of  ite  associated  African  countries. 
Certainly    Congress    Intended    that    Section 


213  be  used  in  a  meaningful  way.  The  fault 
probably  lies  In  the  Trade  Act's  definition  of 
"tropical  products,"  not  in  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's "stingyness."  The  usefulness  of 
Section  213  Is  further  limited  by  the  EEC's 
present  unwillingness  to  grant  eqxUvalent 
concessions  to  LDC's,  and  ite  reluctance  to 
abandon  its  Uade  preferences  for  its  African 
associates. 

Five-percent  authority — 5ecf(on  205 

Another  Trade  Expansion  Act  authority 
that  is  being  used  to  help  the  developing 
countries  Is  Section  205,  which  allows  the 
President  to  reduce  to  zero  ad  valorem  (or 
ad  valorem  equivalent)  rates  of  duty  of  not 
more  than  5  percent. 

Such  reductions  to  zero  must  be  staged 
over  five  years.  In  cases  where  the  U.S. 
negotiators  have  had  a  choice  they  have 
made  offers  under  Section  213  rather  than 
Section  205  because  the  former  allows  Im- 
mediate reduction  to  zero. 

Apart  from  these  two  provisions,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  limits  the  President 
to  using  his  authority  to  reduce  most  U.S. 
rates  of  duty  by  50  percent.  This  authority 
of  course  applies  to  the  bulk  of  the  US.  of- 
fers. The  fourth  and  only  remaining  nego- 
tiating authority  given  the  President  by 
Congress  was  the  power  to  reduce  duties  to 
zero  when  80  percent  of  the  trade  in  any 
Item  was  accounted  for  by  the  EEC  and  the 
United  States  combined.  The  applicability 
of  the  latter  authority  was  considerably  con- 
stricted by  the  failure  of  Britain's  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  Commimlty. 

These  reductions  are,  of  course,  uncondi- 
tionally applied  to  all  free  world  countries. 
And  the  more  generous  these  tariff  reduc- 
tions the  more  the  LDC  will  benefit. 

Full  reciprocity  not  required  from  LDC's 

One  of  the  fundamental  ground  rules  of 
the  negotiations  as  they  relate  to  the  de- 
veloping coimtries  is  that  "fuU"  reciproc- 
ity from  them  for  concessions  made  to  them, 
will  not  be  required.  This  rule  Is  expressed 
m  the  Ministerial  Resolutions  of  GATT  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  May  1963  and  May  1964. 

It  would  be  legally  impossible  for  the 
UrUted  States  to  negotiate  reductions  In  Its 
tariffs,  under  any  of  the  three  types  of  au- 
thority given  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
without  receiving  an  element  of  reciprocity, 
or  mutuahty  of  benefit.  This  requirement  is 
expressed  In  Section  102  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  which  states  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  are,  "through  trade  agreements  af- 
fording mutual  trade  benefits,  to  .  .  .  con- 
clude negotiations."     (Etaphasls  added.] 

Thus  the  President  is  required  in  all  trade 
negotiations  under  the  Act  to  achieve  mutu- 
ality of  trade  benefits.  There  is  no  require- 
ment for  doUar-for-doUar  reciprocity,  but 
mutuality"  has  been  strictly  interpreted  as 
"reciprocity."  Interestingly,  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  considered  much  more  flexible 
than  previous  "reciprocal  trade"  legUIatlon. 
was  the  first  of  the  series  of  trade  agree- 
ments acts  since  1934  to  contain  any  lan- 
guage specifically  requiring  mutuality  or 
reciprocity,  though  these  acts  were  construed 
to  require  rather  strict  reciprocity. 
The  meaning  of  reciprocity  for  developing 
countries 
Reciprocity  for  the  negotiations  with  most 
countries  under  the  1962  Trade  Act  has  been 
defined  strictly:  In  Its  bargaining  with  In- 
dustrialized nations  the  United  States  de- 
mands fully  reciprocal  balances  of  conces- 
sions calculated  on  a  country-by-country 
basis.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to  demand 
reciprocity  sector-by-sector,  or  Item-by-ltem. 
But  In  the  case  of  the  developing  countries, 
the  requirement  for  mutuality  of  trade  bene- 
fits has  been  applied  in  general  terms,  as  It 
Is  expressed  in  the  law.  Mutuality  of  trade 
benefit  vis-a-vis  LDC's  will  not  be  strictly 
applied.  Nor  will  it  mean  free  gifts  without 
payment  by  LDC's.    There  are  definitely  con- 


cessions LDC's  can  make  without  damaging 
their  infant  Industries  or  their  economic  de- 
velopment programs. 

Toward  a  meaningful  "action  program"  for 
LDC's 
These  Trade  Expansion  Act  provisions  show 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  United  States 
approached  LDC  trade  problems  in  preparing 
for  new  negotiations.  The  formative  stege 
of  the  sixth  tariff  negotiation  round,  which 
Included  bilateral  discussions  and  other  con- 
tacts, was  culminated  by  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  May  1963,  which  established  some 
basic  guidelines  for  the  negotiations,  and 
also  Included  resolutions  relating  to  develop- 
ing countries'  participation. 

The  effort  made  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  Ministerial  meeting  of  May  1963 
was  certainly  a  conscientious  one — to  all  ap- 
pearances a  genuine  effort  to  remove  restric- 
tions on  LDC  trade  through  GATT.  The 
commitments  then  made  by  the  advanced 
countries  at  ministerial  level  put  the  signa- 
tories and  the  GATT  on  the  line  definitively 
to  act  on  behalf  of  LDCs. 

The  Ministers  of  the  GATT  meml)er  coun- 
tries. Including  the  EEC  agreed  in  May  1963 
that  In  the  trade  negotiations  every  effort 
shall  be  made  to  reduce  barriers  to  exports 
of  the  less-developed  countries,  but  that  the 
developed  countries  cannot  expect  to  receive 
reciprocity  from  the  less-developed  countries. 
A  year  later  at  the  May  1964  ministerial 
level  meetings  of  the  GATT  Trade  Negotia- 
tions Committee  (TNC) — the  steering  com- 
mittee for  the  negotiations — the  Ministers 
resolved  again  that  "every  effort  would  be 
made  to  reduce  barriers  to  exports  of  less- 
developed  countries,  and  agree  that  their 
consideration  should  be  borne  particularly 
in  mind  in  the  approach  to  the  question  of 
exceptions. 

At  the  1964  meeting  the  TNC  also  agreed 
that  "the  contribution  of  the  less-developed 
countries  to  the  overall  objective  of  trade 
liberalization  should  be  considered  In  the 
light  of  the  development  and  trade  needs  of 
these  countries." 

This  important  commitment  Implied  that 
In  seeking  some  kind  of  reciprocal  conces- 
sions from  LDC's  in  return  for  measures 
taken  on  their  l>ehalf.  developed  countries 
would  not  Insist  on  trade  concessions  that 
could  damage  "Infant  industries"  or  other 
development  projects. 

The  problems  of  obtaining  even  general 
mutuality  of  concessions  from  LDC's  will  be 
discussed  further  below.  LDC's  have  been 
hesitant  to  specify  what  they  can  offer — but 
the  United  States  at  least  will  have  to  re- 
quire by  law  some  elements  of  reciprocity 
for  concessions  made.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  United  States  would  have  legal  authority 
to  make  broad  tariff  concessions  and  waive 
all  claims  to  reciprocity  in  negotiations  with 
the  LDC's. 

The  1963  GATT  "action  program" — Promise 
for  meaningful  progress 
To  complement  the  Ministerial  Resolu- 
tions, at  the  May  1963  meeting  of  Ministers, 
all  the  developed  contracting  parties  except 
the  EBC  pledge  themselves  to  implement 
the  following  specific  measures  to  aid  de- 
veloping cotintries.  They  promised  a  brave 
new  world  for  LDC  trade : 

(1)  No  new  tariff  or  non-tariff  barriers 
should  be  erected  by  Industrialized  countries, 
particularly  for  the  193  products  Identified 
as  the  most  important  for  LDC's.  And  those 
barriers  that  discriminated  against  certain 
LDC's  while  preferring  others  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

(2)  Quantitative  restrictions  (quotas) 
that  are  inconslstsnt  with  the  General 
Agreement  should  be  eliminated  by  May 
1964,  and  in  special  cases,  no  later  than 
December  1965. 

(3)  Tropical  products  shall  be  granted 
duty-free  entry  to  industrialized  countries 
by  1966. 
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(4)  InduBtrtAllzed  countries  shall  "agree 
to  eliminate"  tariffs  on  primary  products  im- 
portant to  the  trade  of  LDC's. 

(5)  Industrialized  countries  should  ur- 
gently prepare  a  schedule  lor  reduction  and 
elimination  of  tariff  barriers  against  manu- 
factured and  semi-manufactured  LDC  ex- 
ports, up  to  at  least  50  fwr  cent  of  the  present 
duties,  by  May  1966. 

(6)  Industrialized  countries  shall  progres- 
sively reduce  Internal  charges  and  revenue 
duties  on  products  mainly  produced  in  LDC's, 
with  elimination  by  December  31.  1966. 

(7)  Bach  July,  Industrialized  countries 
maintaining  above  barriers  shall  report  to 
the  OATT  Secretariat  on  how  they  have  Im- 
plemented these  decisions  and  their  proposed 
future  measures  of  abrogation. 

(8)  Other  measures  on  behalf  of  LDC's 
should  urgently  be  considered. 

The  scope  and  effect  of  the  GATT  Action 
Program  was  lessened  from  the  outset  by 
the  failure  of  the  EEC  to  accept  It.  The  EEC 
refusal  was,  of  coxirse,  motivated  by  Its  spe- 
cial relationships  with  its  Associated  African 
Countries,  a  relationship  redefined  and 
extended  In  the  Yaounde  Convention  of 
1963.  Nonetheless  Industrialized  countries 
agreeing  to  the  Action  Program  made 
meaningful  commitments.  Their  fulfill- 
ment of  these  commitments  would  have 
generated  great  pressure  on  the  EEC  to 
generalize  Its  preferences  for  the  Associated 
African  Countries.  But  the  great  promise 
of  the  Action  Program  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. Its  provisions  have  been  only  partially, 
when  at  all,  observed. 

EEC  preferences  for  Africans 
To  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  ESC 
preferential  relationships  with  Africans  U 
Important  here  becaxise  It  has  deep  Impli- 
cations for  U.S.  trade  relationships  both  wltb 
Latin  American  countries  and  will  all  other 
developing  countries.  The  EEC  preferential 
system  can  be  seen  in  several  lights.  It  Is 
possible  to  argue  that  it  Is  an  arrangement 
bringing  great  benefits  to  the  eighteen  Afri- 
can countries  which  hnve  obligated  them- 
selves to  the  association.  It  Is  also  possible 
to  present  the  Association  as  a  preferential 
outgrowth  of  an  economic  unit  that  itself 
discriminates  against  non-members,  and  to 
charge  that  this  association  distorts  world 
trade  relationships.  For  these  reasons  I  will 
look  more  closely  at  the  EEC-African  rela- 
tionship here. 

Provisions  of  the  Yaounde  Convention 
The  so-called  "Associated  Overseas  Coun- 
tries" (AOC's)  extended  their  earlier  associa- 
tion with  the  EEC  in  the  Yaounde  Conven- 
tion, signed  in  July  1963.  The  Convention 
perpetuates  a  system  of  association  which 
has  been  In  force  for  some  of  the  eighteen 
associated  countries  for  at  least  five  yeeu-s. 
when  many  of  them  were  still  colonies  or 
territories  dependent  on  Prance.  It  estab- 
lishes trade  and  aid  measures  which  provide 
an  Incentive  for  these  countries  to  remain 
In  association  with  the  EEC.  This  has  made 
the  association  very  attractive  to  non-asso- 
ciated African  countries,  and  so  negotiations 
are  under  way  between  the  EEC  and  Nigeria, 
Kenya  and  Uganda  and  three  other  African 
countries. 

In  the  trade  field  the  Yaounde  Convention 
in  general  stipulated  that  the  EXC  shall  apply 
to  the  associated  countries  the  same  uniform 
and  reduced  duties  and  'or  quantitative  re- 
strictions that  exist  among  themselves,  and 
shall  provide  preferential  access  to  EEC  mar- 
kets for  AOC  tropical  products.  Duties  on 
such  products  have  now  been  reduced  to 
zero  on  a  preferential  basis  favoring  the 
AOC's.  In  return,  the  African  states  agreed 
to  reduce  gradually  their  barriers  to  EEC 
exports. 

Another  aspect  of  the  convention  provides 
EEC  financial  aid  and  technical  assistance 
to  Its  associated  countries  through  the 
European  Development  Fund   (EOF).     The 


Convention  provides  that  assets  totalling 
about  $730  million  will  be  provided  the  Afri- 
can countries  during  the  five  years  of  the 
agreement,  9680  of  which  are  to  be  outright 
grants,  and  the  remainder  to  be  low  Interest 
loans  for  use  In  stabilizing  the  prices  of 
the  AOC's  tropical  exports.  Such  commodity 
loans  are  granted  in  periods  of  low  economic 
activity  and  repayments  are  made  when  world 
prices  for  major  commodities  rise  above  the 
average  level.  The  African  producers'  In- 
comes are  In  this  way  somewhat  stabilized  on 
the  basis  of  average  world  prices.  Other 
facets  of  the  complex  aid  program  established 
under  the  EDF  are  a  fund  for  agricultural 
diversification,  and  loans  Intended  to  make 
associated  countries'  products  competitive  In 
EEC  markets. 

Explicit  discrimination  results 

The  result  is  a  closely  Interwoven  set  of 
economic  relationships  that  discriminates 
against  the  rest  of  the  world:  EEC  exports 
have  favored  access  to  associated  African 
countries,  and  AOC  products  receive  favored 
treatment  in  EEC  markets.  Such  a  relation- 
ship has  deep  economic  consequences  and 
therefor  cannot  help  but  have  profound 
political  consequences. 

First,  the  Associated  African  countries  are 
bound  in  more  than  Just  an  economic  sense 
to  the  EEC.  To  some  extent,  charges  of 
European  neo-colonlalism  are  Justified. 
Second,  LDC's  outside  the  association  are 
caused  to  agitate  bitterly  to  try  to  obtain 
equal  treatment.  They  have  made  repeated 
entreaties  to  the  EEC  Itself,  with  the  strong 
moral  and  diplomatic  support  of  the  United 
States.  But  these  efforts  have  been  to  little 
avail.  Latin  American  countries  in  particular 
have  demanded  the  EEC  give  them  equal 
treatment,  and  have  asked  for  special  com- 
pensatory trade  and  tariff  relationships  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Latin  reaction  is  that  of  the  orphan 
who  finds  himself  virtiially  disarmed  in  the 
absence  of  parental  protection.  This  feeling 
In  part  explains  the  Latin  craving  for  a  sys- 
tem of  preferences  with  the  United  States, 
In  which  we  would  agree  to  extend  tariff 
preferences  to  Latin  American  products  sold 
in  our  markets.  For  Latin  countries  this 
seems  to  be  a  way  of  achieving  equal  status 
with  the  EEC's  Association  African  coiintrles. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  association  agree- 
ment of  the  EEC.  In  existence  for  many  years 
and  now  well  entrenched,  generated  pressure 
for  additional  arrangement  by  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  its  continued  existence  preju- 
dices the  case  for  preventing  new  arrange- 
ments, and  for  removing  existing  ones,  un- 
less some  bold  new  approach  is  attempted. 

Australian  preferences — A  bad  omen  for 
multilateralism 

A  new  chapter  In  the  movement  toward 
preferential  areas  of  the  "bad"  typt  is  the 
Australian  scheme  of  preferential  tariffs  for 
imports  of  certain  specified  manvtfactures 
from  all  developing  countries.  This  Is  the 
first  such  arrangement  preferentially  favor- 
ing manufacturers.  It  was  a  breach  of  the 
moet-favored-natlon  principle  for  which 
Australia  won  a  waiver  from  OATT  without 
any  effort  to  Jtutlfy  the  arrangement  In 
terms  of  Article  26.  The  Australian  prefer- 
ences scheme  Is  of  unlimited  duration  and 
lacks  safeguards  for  the  trade  rights  of  other 
countries.  The  United  States  was  the  only 
OATT  member  to  have  the  courage  to  vote 
against  the  Australian  waiver  request,  though 
Japan,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  ab- 
stained, or  voted  yes  with  certain 
qualifications. 

The  Australian  scheme  Is  highly  condi- 
tional and  may  result  in  no  benefit  to  devel- 
oping countries  at  all.  because  it  Is  of  lim- 
ited scope  and  Is  based  on  a  tariff  quota 
plan.  Tariff  quotas  will  be  totally  worth 
only  915  million  and  apply  to  only  a  limited 
range  of  products,  which  are  not  necessarily 
Important  In  terms  of  their  export  potential. 


The  preferential  tariff  quotas  will  apply 
only  to  the  LDC's  that  "need"  the  preference 
In  order  to  compete  In  the  Aiistrallan  mar- 
ket. This  is  necessarily  a  Judgmental  de- 
termination. The  Government  of  Australia 
will  then  be  allowed  to  determine  what 
products  from  what  countries  can  enter 
duty-free  to  fill  the  preferential  quota.  It 
seems  that  no  consistent  criteria  for  doing 
so  have  been  developed,  nor  Is  there  assur- 
ance even  that  all  countries  certified  for  the 
preferences  will  be  treated  alike. 

Thus,  In  practice  the  Atutralian  scheme 
will  therefore  likely  be  highly  discriminatory 
both  among  LDC's  themselves  and  among 
their  products. 

Potential  damage  to  the  preferred  developing 
countries 

For  example,  Chile,  a  major  advocate  of 
the  Australian  scheme,  might  find  that  Its 
exports  of  certain  steel  mUl  products  quality 
In  1966  for  preferential  entry,  and  the  volume 
of  such  exports  to  Australia  grows  under  the 
stlmtilus  of  new  Australian  demand.  By 
1969  let  us  say  that  the  volume  of  these 
exports  grows  to  the  point  that  Australia 
determines  that  Chile  no  longer  needs  the 
preference  because  It  can  compete.  The 
preferential  tariff  quota  would  then  be  al- 
lotted to  other  suppliers,  and  Chilean  steel 
exports  would  be  taxed  at  the  old  tariff 
rate.  Chile  would  find  Itself  with  Idle  new 
capacity   and    no   market. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  LDC's  themselves,  of 
course,  to  determine  whether  they  can  live 
with  such  a  scheme.  In  the  case  of  Chile's 
hypothetical  steel  exports  to  Australia,  the 
steel  manufacturers  and  workers  who  sud- 
denly find  themselves  divorced  from  their 
special  Australian  market  and  are  yet  un- 
able to  compete  In  the  world  economy  with 
their  new  productive  capacity,  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  scheme  has  helped  or  hurt 
them. 

Even  those  countries  that  supported 
strongly  the  waiver  for  the  Australian 
scheme  had  some  reservations  about  It.  but 
they  applauded  It  as  an  Imaginative  solu- 
tion. LDC's  were  willing  to  accept  even 
limited  benefits  that  might  vrell  have  the 
effect  of  diverting  the  trade  of  developed 
countries  or  even  some  LDC's  to  allow  greater 
access  for  LDC  products  in  the  Australian 
market.  Several  countries  hailed  the  Aus- 
tralian scheme  as  the  first  step  toward  a 
more  generalized  system  of  global  prefer- 
ences to  favor  the  exports  of  the  developing 
countries.     A  precedent  has  now  been  set. 

What  accomplishments  for  developing  coun- 
tries at  the  Kennedy  round? 

The  Kennedy  Round  will  not  be  the  forum 
in  which  we  solve  the  trade  problems  of  the 
developing  countries.  The  facts  above  show 
that  the  U.  S.  began  with  good  Intent  to 
try  to  allow  greater  access  to  developed- 
country  markets  for  LDC  tropical  exports, 
only  to  find  that  the  authority  in  Section 
ai3  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  not  as 
extensive  as  some  intended  it  to  be.  and 
that  the  European  Community  will  prevent 
the  full  use  of  the  authority  by  not  meeting 
the  Act's  requirement  that  it  grant  access 
equal  to  that  granted  by  the  United  States. 
A  reason  for  EEC  unwillingness  is  its  special 
relationship  with  African  countries  that  la 
discussed  above. 

Anpther  limiting  factor  on  the  usage  of 
the  Section  213  authority  is  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  the  developing  countries  to 
make  offers  of  some  kind  in  return  for  U.S. 
offers.  The  same  applies  to  the  use  of  the 
authority  in  Section  205  and  also  In  cases 
where  we  have  made  offers  under  the  50% 
negotiating  authority. 

Thus  the  Kennedy  Round  has  demon- 
strated the  difficulties  of  achieving  expanded 
conditions  of  access  to  European  markets  for 
the  prqaucts  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  OATT  Action  Program  Is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  less  than  completely  fulfilled. 
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To  some  extent  the  signatory  countries,  In- 
cluding the  U.S.,  have  implemented  the  obli- 
gations they  took  under  the  Program,  but 
there  has  been  no  comprehensive  OATT  re- 
view of  compliance  to  my  knowledge,  and 
this  should  certainly  be  done. 

However,  the  Kennedy  Round  has  been  a 
jxMltlve  beginning  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries. To  the  degree  that  Industrialized  na- 
tions can  among  themselves  cut  tariffs  on  a 
most-favored-natlon  basis,  the  less  developed 
countries  will  also  benefit.  If  the  Kennedy 
Roiuid  Is  "successful",  It  vslll  almost  surely 
result  In  an  expansion  of  world  economic 
activity  from  which  LDCs  will  also  benefit. 

New  forces  at  work  in  world  trade 
But  there  are  new  forces  at  work  in  world 
trade,  as  shown  in  the  at>ove  description  of 
EEC  preferential  relationships  with  its  Afri- 
can associates  and  by  the  discussion  of  the 
Australian  preference  system,  the  Infiuence 
of  which  is  felt  beyond  the  Kennedy  Round. 
The  purpose  of  the  discussion  was  to  provide 
insights  into  the  nature  of  these  new  forces 
In  world  trade,  forces  that  will  have  to  be 
taken  account  of  by  U.S.  foreign  economic 
policy. 

LDC  trade  problems  will  become  a  major 
U.S.  concern  after  the  Kennedy  Round  and 
will  require  much  greater  attention  from 
Congress  than  they  have  received  to  date. 
In  the  report  on  U.S.  cotton  textile  Import 
policy,  CoNOBESstoNAi,  Rbcobd,  volume  112, 
part  16,  pages  20966-21003,  I  deecribed  what 
seemed  to  be  economic  forces  at  work  that 
had  not  been  taken  aocount  of  in  present 
U.S.  cotton  textile  policy.  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  Executive  has  studied  these  problems 
adequately.  I  would  argue  that  the  com- 
modity agreement  approach  to  the  problems 
of  stabilizing — and  also  supporting — LDC 
primary-product  exports  is  an  Improper  ap- 
proach. Instead  of  the  latter,  I  have  put 
forward  some  ideas  about  how  properly 
structured  futvues  markets  bring  about 
orderly  markets  and  price  stabilization  with- 
out price  support.  There  should  be  more 
recognition  of  the  contribution  of  futures 
markets  to  this  objective. 

I  would  conclude  by  recommending  several 
guidelines  that  seem  now  to  be  appro- 
priate for  U.S.  policy  in  this  area.  One  of 
them  is  that  all  non-tariff  barriers  to  con- 
sumption of  LDC  products  in  Industrial  mar- 
kets be  reviewed  to  be  certain  they  are  fair 
and  are  serving  a  proper  economic  or  social 
function.  Another  is  that  develop>ed  coun- 
tries' tariffs  that  are  differentiated  so  as  to 
discourage  the  processing  of  raw  materials 
by  the  producing  countries  be  phased  out 
and  when  possible  removed.  Cotton  textile 
restrictions  seem  to  be  a  good  case  in  point. 
Another  is  that  private  foreign  Investment 
be  allowed  to  play  its  fullest  possible  role  in 
the  industrial  developuMnt  of  LDCs  by  lim- 
iting the  U.8.  and  other  aid  programs 
strictly  to  areas  where  private  investment  is 
inappropriate.  Another  is  that  LDCs  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of  their  indi- 
vidual citizens,  and  another  that  they  Im- 
prove their  ability  to  sell  their  products 
abroad,  create  more  economic  conditions 
within  their  own  markets,  and  between  each 
others'  markets. 

Conclusion  to  agriculture  section 
In  the  preceding  analysis  I  pointed  out  the 
areas  in  which  improvement  In  offers  by  the 
other  major  participants  are  necessary  before 
successful  negotiations  can  be  completed. 
There  seems  to  be  little  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing "acceptable  conditions  of  access  in  fur- 
therance of  a  significant  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  trade"  In  dairy, 
meats,  and  poultry.  There  Is  some  chance 
for  progress  In  fresh  and  canned  frtilts  and 
vegetables. 

In  all  above  areas  except  perhaps  tropical 
products  one  thing  stands  out  most  clearly: 
governmental  Interference  In  domestic  ag- 
riculture sectors  produces  distortions   that 


make    International    negotiation    on    these 
problems  extremely  difficult. 

Balance  and  reciprocity 
On  entering  the  Kennedy  Bound  the 
United  States  made  a  oonunltment  not  to 
conclude  industrial  bargains  without  con- 
cluding meaningful  agriculture  bargains. 
The  question  whether  that  commitment  will 
be  satisfied  at  the  conclxision  of  the  bar- 
gaining as  it  Is  now  progreesing,  is  still  an 
open  question,  but  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  question.  The  mathematical  calcu- 
lation of  reciprocity  or  balance  between  what 
is  given  and  what  is  received  In  trade  nego- 
tiations Is  almost  impossible  to  make  accu- 
rately. The  present  UjS.  administrators  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  negotiations  have  given 
Impressive  evidence  that  they  have  con- 
sidered reciprocity  Important  from  the  start 
of  the  negotiations,  and  that  they  are  now 
engaged  in  calculating  as  nearly  and  as  fairly 
as  possible  the  balances  of  concessions.  In 
doing  BO  they  have  in  fact  been  criticized  by 
those  who  believe  that  because  mathematical 
precision  In  calculating  reciprocity  is  unat- 
tainable. It  is  not  worthwhile  to  attempt. 
And  there  eire  those  who  question  even  the 
notion  of  reciprocity. 

Reciprocity  as  a  theoretical  concept  miist 
continue  to  be  Important  In  trade  negotia- 
tions, and  difficult  determinations  of  the 
balances  must  necessarily  be  left  to  those 
who  have  the  most  competence  to  make 
them.  And  In  agriculture  negotiations  as 
well  as  Industrial  negotiations  the  balance 
must  be  struck  fairly — the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  pay  with  industrial  conces- 
sions for  agriculture  offers  that  are  unim- 
portant or  even  meaningless  in  trade  terms. 
There  must  be  a  significant  improvement  of 
these  offers  as  now  tabled. 

Further  sections  of  report 
This  section  concludes  my  discussions  of 
the  agriculture  sector  of  the  negotiations. 
The  next  sections  will  deal  with  the  Indus- 
trial negotiations.  They  will  Include  discus- 
sion of  iron  and  steel,  cotton  textiles,  chem- 
icals, pulp  and  paper,  and  alumlniun.  There 
will  be  discussions  of  the  so-called  "tech- 
nology gap,"  and  of  antidxunping  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sections. 


LIBRARY  WEEK  RECALLS  HOOSIER 
LITERARY  HERITAGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  Nation's  libraries.  By  taking  note 
of  National  Library  Week,  we  not  only 
give  recognition  to  the  invaluable  serv- 
ices these  institutions  perform,  but  call 
attention  to  these  services  that  more 
profitable  use  may  be  made  of  them. 

Three  years  ago  President  Johnson  re- 
marked that  "the  library  Is  the  best 
training  ground  for  enlightenment  that 
rational  man  has  ever  conceived."  The 
library,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  much  a  re- 
pository as  a  rich  resource. 

Libraries  and  the  people  of  Indiana, 
I  feel,  are  especially  attracted  to  each 
other.  I  do  not  know  that  the  people  of 
our  State  use  libraries  more  than  the 
people  of  any  other  State.  However,  we 
do  know  that  Indiana  writers  have  con- 
tributed proportionately  more  to  library 
shelves  than  writers  of  most  other 
States. 

The  people  of  Indiana  have  a  reiMita- 
tlon  for  being  articulate  and  outspoken, 
and  Hoosier  authors  abound.  George 
Ade,  the  Indiana  humorist,  once  told 
the  story  about  the  eastern  writer  who 
oame  to  Indiana  to  lecture.  In  his  in- 
troductory  remarks,   the  speaker   took 


note  of  Indiana's  fame  as  an  abundant 
source  of  good  literature  and  invited  any 
authors  who  might  be  in  the  audience 
to  join  him  on  the  platform.  There  fol- 
lowed a  great  commotion  as  the  entire 
audience  rose  and  shufSed  forward. 

Residents  of  Indiana  today  enjoy  a 
rich  literary  heritage.  More  than  a 
thousand  Hoosiers  have  had  books  in 
print  and  dozens  of  these  have  gained 
lasting  national  reputations.  Few  poets 
in  our  Nation's  history  have  been  better 
known  than  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Lew  Wallace  wrote  "Ben  Hur"  some  87 
years  ago,  yet  the  story  lives  today. 
Booth  Tarklngton  won  not  one,  but  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  Action,  and  his  name 
and  novels  became-  household  words 
across  America.  Who  can  forget  Rex 
Stout's  adventurous  Nero  Wolfe,  or 
Ernie  Pyle's  poignant  stories  of  men  at 
war? 

In  his  book,  "A  History  of  Indiana 
Literature,"  Arthur  Shumaker  notes  that 
"good  literature  has  constantly  gushed 
from  the  well  springs  of  Indiana  and  has 
been  produced  nearly  as  regularly  as 
com  and  cut  limestone."  Frpm  the  pio- 
neer poet  John  Flnley  to  today's  far-out 
fiction  writer,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Hoosiers 
in  a  steady  stream  have  taken  to  the  pen. 

Exactly  why  Indiana  writers  seem  to 
produce  more  than  other  States  is  not 
known.  But  they  do,  and  there  are 
figures  to  prove  it.  In  1947,  the  new  li- 
brarian at  Purdue  University,  John  N. 
Morlarty,  decided  to  look  Into  Indiana's 
literary  reputation.  He  made  a  list  of 
all  the  best-selling  books  in  the  past  40 
years  and  assigned  points  to  States  based 
on  the  author's  residency.  The  results 
were  startling. 

Morlarty  explains  his  findings: 

We  took  the  period  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  n, 
and  assigned  the  score  of  ten  for  each  top 
beert  seller  during  those  years.  The  second 
novel  on  the  list  was  scored  as  nine,  the 
third  as  eight  and  so  on.  The  birthplace 
of  each  author  was  then  ascertained  (for- 
eign-born authors  were  ignored  as  not  of 
interest  for  this  study  and  co-authors  were 
divided  equally  if  two  states  were  involved). 
The  various  states  were  then  credited  with 
the  total  score  of  the  authors  bom  In  them. 
And  Indiana,  during  the  forty  years  checked, 
was  second  state  in  the  union,  and  a  fight- 
ing second  at  that.    The  top  ten  were: 

1.  New  York,  with  a  score  of  218 

2.  Indiana,  vrith  a  score  of  213 

3.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  score  of  125 

4.  Virginia,  with  a  score  of  102 

5.  Kentucky,  with  a  score  of  94 

6.  Missouri,  with  a  score  at  80 

7.  Ohio,  with  a  score  of  73 

8.  Michigan,  with  a  score  of  70 

9.  Minnesota,  with  «  score  of  67 

10.  California,  with  a  score  of  64 
Rather  an  amazing  result  In  view  of  the 

fact  that  New  York's  population — and  there- 
fore the  potential  authors  of  best  sellers — 
averaged  almost  four  times  that  of  Indiana 
during  the  forty-year  period  analyzed. 

(^  the  occasion  of  National  library 
Week,  it  is  fitting  to  list  those  Hoosiers 
who  have  contributed  most  to  the  librai-y 
shelves  of  the  Nation.  Drawing  up  an 
honor  roll  of  this  sort  is  always  hazard- 
ous. Inclusions  as  well  as  omissions  can 
cause  controversy.  So  let  us  say  that  the 
following  list  of  writers  are  among  those 
who  have  gained  national  recognition 
and  who  have  added  luster  to  the  Hoosier 
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literary  heritage.  Each  name  is  followed 
by  the  title  and  publishing  date  of  one 
of  the  author's  best-known  works: 

Alice  and  Phoebe  Oory,  Poems  of  AHce  and 
Phoebe  Cory  (1849). 

Edward    EgglestiMi,    The    Hoosier   School- 
Master  (1871). 

Lew  Wallace.  Ben-Hur  (1880). 

James  WlUtcomb  Riley,  The  Old  SuHmmin' 
Hole  (1883). 

Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  The  Romance 
of  Dollard  (1888). 

Charlee  Major,  When  Knighthood  Was  In 
Flower  (189fl). 

Maurice  Thompeon,  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes 
(1900). 

George  Ade,  Fables  In  Slang  (1900). 

George      Barr      McCutcbeon,      Graustark 
(1901). 

Caroline  Krout,  On  the  We-a  Trail  (1903). 

William  Vaughn  Moody,  The  Fire  Bringer 
(1904). 

Gene  Stratton  Porter.  Freckles  (1904) . 

Meredith  Nicholson,  The  House  of  ^Thou- 
sand Candles  (1905). 

George  Cary  Eggleston,  Blind  Alleys  (1906) . 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  Congressman 
Pumphrey  (1907). 

Kin  Hubbard,  Abe  Martin's  Sayings  and 
Sketches  (1915). 

Albert  Beverldge,  Life  of  John  Marshall 
(1916-1919). 

Evaleen  Stein.  Child  Songs  of  Cheer  (1918) . 

Theodore  Dreiser,  An  American  Tragedy 
(1925). 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  Beveridge  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Era  (1932). 

Margaret  Bruner,  Midstream  (1940) . 

Charles  Scogglns.  Lost  Road  (1941). 

Emle  Pyle,  Brave  Men  (1944) . 

Marguerite  Young,  Angel  In  the  Forest 
(1945>. 

Roes  P.  Lockrldge,  Jr.,  Raintree  County 
(1948). 

Emily  Klmbrough,  The  Innocents  From  In- 
diana (1950). 

Elmer  Davis,  But  We  Were  Bom  Free 
(1954). 

Jeannette  Covert  Nolan.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  Soldier  and  Hero  (1964). 

McCready  Huston,  The  Saving  Grace 
(1964). 

William  E.  Wilson,  The  Raiders  (1965). 

Rex  Stout.  All  Aces:  A  Nero  Wolfe  Omni- 
bus (1968). 

Kurt  Vonnegut.  Jr.,  Cat's  Cradle  (1963). 

Dale  Burgess,  well-known  Hoosier 
newsman,  devoted  a  chapter  to  Indiana 
writers  in  his  recent  book,  "Just  Us 
Hooslers.  and  How  We  Got  That  Way." 
He,  too.  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  Indiana's 
prolific  literary  productivity.  But  he  of- 
fers a  suggestion. 

The  precise  cause — 

He  says — 
of   Hooslers'    urge    to    write — ^news.    novels, 
poems,    lyrics    or   whatever — Is   not   known. 
Maybe  It's  something  In  the  drinking  water. 


ARTHUR  GARDNER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently many  of  us  noted  with  sorrow  the 
death  of  an  outstanding  citizen  of  this 
town  who  held  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
and  who  had  a  legion  of  devoted  friends. 

Above  all  else,  Arthur  Gardner  was  a 
patriotic  American ;  therefore  I  was  very 
glad  to  read  recognition  of  him  and  his 
career  in  a  recent  edition  of  The  Editor's 
Notebook,  written  each  week  by  one  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  newspapermen, 
John  S.  Knight. 

I  am  one  of  many  who  will  miss  him; 
and  Mrs.  Symington  and  I  express  deep 


sjrmpathy  to  his  gracious  wife  Suzy  and 
his  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Knight.  "A  Prophet 
Scorned,"  be  inserted  at  this  pcdnt  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
comment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Editor's  Notebook,  Apr.  16,  1967] 
A  PSOPHXT  ScoRi'rxo 

The  death  last  week  of  Arthur  Gardner, 
ambassador  to  Cuba  during  the  first  Elsen- 
hower administration,  recalls  the  warnings 
about  Fidel  Castro  which  he  gave  to  the 
State  Department  then  headed  by  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

Mr.  Gardner,  an  Industrialist  with  no  pre- 
vious diplomatic  experience,  consistently 
contended  that  United  States  security  should 
be  the  basic  consideration  of  Cuba  policy. 

He  conceded  that  Batista  was  a  ruthless 
dictator,  yet  pointed  out  that  the  Cuban 
leader  loas  also  not  only  anti-communist  but 
a  fast  friend  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Gardner's  views  were  based  upon  Informa- 
tion that  Castro  was  courting  Moscow  and, 
once  in  office,  would  form  some  kind  of 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  urged 
the  United  States  to  obstruct  Castro's  bid 
for  power,  lest  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
Moscow -oriented  state  90  miles  from  Florida. 

This  prophetic  appraisal  of  things  to  come 
was  disregarded  by  the  State  Department's 
Latin  American  desk.  Mr.  Gardner  main- 
tained In  later  years  that  his  protests  never 
came  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Dulles 
or  President  Elsenhower. 

My  own  Information  Is  that  State  Depart- 
ment underlings  scoffed  at  Mr.  Gardner's 
warnings  because  they  thought  he  was  "too 
friendly"  with  Batista,  and  therefore  not 
objective  In  his  thinking. 

This  may  well  have  been  the  case  but,  as 
it  turned  out.  Ambassador  Gardner  was  right 
and  the  State  E>epartment  wound  up  with 
egg  on  its  face. 

Mr.  Gardner  served  his  country  well. 
What  a  pity  that  John  Foster  Dulles,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  communism,  wasnt 
listening. 

WIRETAPPING  AND  ELECTRONIC 
SNOOPING 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  wiretapping  and  electronic 
snooping  continues  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most issues  facing  this  Congress  smd  the 
subject  of  most  helpful  and  revealing 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lokg]  is  the 
chairman. 

It  is  no  secret  that  public  revulsion 
against  these  practices  continues  to  grow, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  reaction 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  legislation  In 
this  area  which  has  been  sorely  needed 
since  1938. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  published  recently 
In  the  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  Sun.  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Apr.  9,  1967] 

CONORESS    WKESTLES    WTTH    P1IOPOSAI.S    Olf 

"BtJOOiNG"  Issue 
Disclosure   of   widespread   telephone  tap- 
ping and  electronic  eavesdropping  by  fed- 
eral  Investigators  has  placed  a  number  of 
government   prosecutions    In    Jeopardy,    In- 


cluding several  politically  sensitive  cases. 
The  Department  of  Justice  admits  that  fed- 
eral agents  have  obtained  evidence  by 
using  practices  frowned  upon  by  the  courts. 
Meanwhile,  the  Johnson  administration  has 
launched  a  serious  drive  In  Congress  to  clear 
up  the  legal  ambiguities  now  surrounding 
wiretapping  and  bugging. 

Hearings  opened  on  both  sides  of  Capitol 
Hill  last  month  on  an  administration-sup- 
ported measure  which  would  outlaw  all  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping,  public  or  private, 
except  when  the  security  of  the  nation  Is 
Involved.  As  the  Investigations  resumed, 
attention  centered  on  the  debate  between 
supporters  of  tight  controls  and  the  many 
law-enforcement  officials  who  claim  that 
eavesdropping  Is  a  useful  and  even  necessary 
Investigative  tool,  especially  In  the  drive 
against  organized  crime. 

The  government's  admission  that  federal 
agenU  had  engaged  In  Illegal  eavesdropping 
was  made  lest  May  In  a  tax-evasion  case  In- 
volving Fred  B.  Black,  Jr.,  a  lobbyist  and  as- 
sociate of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker,  former 
secretary  of  the  Senate  majority.  Since  then, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  admitted 
eavesdropping  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  Internal  Revenue  Service  agents 
In  14  additional  cases.  Becaiue  evidence  ob- 
tained through  wiretapping  and  some  types 
of  bugging  Is  InadmLsslble  in  federal  courts, 
new  trials  have  been  ordered  In  several  cases. 
Other  proeecutlons  have  been  dropped. 

The  full  extent  of  the  government's  past 
use  of  wiretapping  and  bugging  may  never 
be  known.  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  for  example,  declined  on 
April  4  to  give  a  Senate  subcommittee  In- 
formation on  IRS  wiretapping.  He  claimed 
the  Information  had  not  been  completely 
tabulated.  Cohen  did  testify  that  his  service 
"halted  illegal  and  Improper  eavesdropping 
in  July  1965." 

Wiretapping,  Interception  of  a  telephone 
communication,  and  bugging,  which  utilizes 
a  microphone,  do  not  have  the  same  legal 
status,  although  many  authorities  believe 
that  the  two  should  be  treated  alike.  Since 
wiretapping  was  first  employed  In  the  late 
19th  century,  a  debate  has  raged  over  whether 
the  pracUce  violates  the  Fourth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  protects  against 
"unreasonable  searches  and  seizures."  or  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  which  assures  that  no  per- 
sons shall  be  compelled  "to  be  a  witness 
against  himself." 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  lU  first  decision  on 
the  question,  ruled  In  1928  that  telephone 
conversations  were  not  protected  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment  because  a  tap  was  neither 
a  physical  trespass  nor  a  seizure  of  tangible 
materials.  Congress  moved  Into  the  area  six 
years  later.  The  Communications  Act  of 
1934  provides  that  no  person  not  authorized 
by  the  sender  "shall  Intercept  .  .  .  and  di- 
vulge or  publish"  any  telephone  communica- 
tion. But  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
terpreted the  law  as  forbidding  disclosure  of 
Information  gained  by  wiretapping,  not  the 
wiretapping  Itself.  In  1940,  the  government 
Instituted  a  policy  of  wiretapping  In  national 
security  cases.  But  each  tap  was  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  contrast,  bugging  Is  not  covered  by  any 
federal  law.  However,  some  Supreme  Court 
rulings  do  apply  to  this  form  of  surveillance. 
Court  decisions  have  generally  turned  on 
whether  officers  Illegally  obtained  access  to 
their  listening  poet  or  committed  a  trespass 
In  the  course  of  eavesdropping.  In  1942.  for 
example,  the  Court  held  that  use  of  a  detec- 
,tophone  placed  eigalnst  an  office  wall  did  not 
violate  the  law.  But  In  1961  the  tribunal 
ruled  that  use  of  a  spike  mike  which  pene- 
trated the  wall  of  a  house  was  illegal. 

The  American  public  long  has  been  aware 
that  federal  agencies  and  local  police  forces 
engage  In  extensive  wiretapping  and  b»ig- 
glng.  But  the  average  American  probably 
was  unaware  of  the  extent  of  electronic  sur- 
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velUance  until  the  past  few  yean  when  It 
was  revealed  by  several  extensive  congres- 
sional Investigations.  Wiretaps  and  bugs 
are  employed  not  only  by  federal  agencies 
concerned  with  national  security,  such  as 
the  FBI,  but  by  such  offices  as  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

In  addition,  police  forces  employ  numer- 
ous wiretaps.  Including  taps  on  public  tele- 
phones. Industrial  and  business  spying  on 
competitors,  employees,  and  customers  has 
become  alarmingly  common.  And  thanks 
to  the  development  of  devices  that  are  small 
and  Inexpensive,  snooping  by  private  In- 
vestigators, Jealous  mates,  and  the  Just  plain 
curious  has  Increased  rapidly. 

Congress  will  consider  a  number  of  pro- 
posals dealing  with  the  problem  during  its 
current  session.  Relatively  few  legislators 
and  officials  want  to  outlaw  wiretapping 
and  bugging  entirely.  But  many  agree  with 
President  Johnson  that  private  use  of  eaves- 
dropping devices  should  be  forbidden  and 
that  public  use  should  be  restricted  to  na- 
tional security  cases. 

A  second  school  of  thought,  which  is 
gathering  support,  holds  that  federal  and 
local  authorities  should  be  authorized  to 
engage  in  eavesdropping  when  Investigating 
major  crimes,  such  as  kidnaping,  murder 
and  organized  crime.  Vlrttially  everyone, 
however,  agrees  that  the  present  uncertain 
state  of  the  law  should  be  resolved. 

Bills  of  Interest  In  this  area  will  be 
described   In   a   following   editorial. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  April  19, 
1967.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. April  24,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  21, 1967: 

U.S.  Patent  Omcx 

Don  D.  Andrews,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Examiner  In  Chief,  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  vice  Leo  P.  McCann.  resigned. 

Isaac  G.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Examiner  In  Chief.  U.S.  Patent  Office,  vice 
Joseph  C.  Manlan.  resigned. 

Frederick  M.  Strader.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Examiner  In  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office,  vice 
Melvln  H.  Friedman,  resigned. 

George  A.  Goreckl,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  In  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office,  vice 
Manuel  C.  Rosa,  resigned. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  midshipmen   (Naval 
Academy)   to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
Une  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jack  G.  Alrlie.  Jr.  John  W.  Atkins.  Ill 

James  H.  Aldrich.  Jr.     Leman  J.  Aunchman, 
Robert  P.  Allen  Jr. 

Richard  O.  Amber  Ross  S.  Bagully 

Isaiah  H.  Ambrose.  Ill  Roger  L.  Bakklla 
Harald  Andersen  Louis  J.  Balestra.  Jr. 

Stephen  M.  Andres        WUllam  T. 
Thomas  M.  Apple  Ballantlne,  Jr. 

William  G.  Cletus  S.  Banwarth.  Jr. 

Appiegate.  HI  Kenneth  P.  Barausky 

Wayne  G.  Arendas         Joseph  H.  Barker.  HI 
Sheldon  C.  Arey  Rose  P.  Barkhurst 

Charles  B.  Armentrout  George  W.  Barnes.  Ill 
Richard  L.  Armltage      David  A.  Barre 
Prank  H.  Armstrong,  njames  W.  Barrett 
Robert  J.  Armstrong      WllUam  G.  Bartz,  Jr. 


Gary  B.  Bastlan 
John  "C"  Bates,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Batmi 
Harold  E. 

Baumberger,  Jr. 
Bradley  K.  Beaver 
Ashley  J.  Beavers 


James  P.  Conway 
James  B.  Cook,  II 
Jon  L.  Cook 
James  M.  Coon 
Douglas  L.  Cooper 
Gerald  J.  Corcoran 
Vincent  H.  Corry 


Charles  J.  Beers.  Jr.  Dennis  B.  Costello 

Jefferey  R.  Beinbrlnk  James  L.  Cottlngham 

WlUiam  E.  Belden,  Jr.  John  B.  Cotton     ^ 

David  H.  Below  Hugh  R.  Couch    - 

Keneth  C.  Bellsle  Martin  L.  Cover.  Ill 

Calvin  L.  Bender  Curtis  J.  CowglU  III 

Michael  R.  Bennett  Daniel  C.  Coyle.  Jr. 

Donald  J.  Bezdek  David  M.  Crabtree,  III 

Edward  B.  Blackwood  John  St.  C.  Chalghlll 

Thomas  J.  Blair  William  C.  Cray 

Ronald  J.  Bliss  Barton  S.  Creed 

Lowell  D.  Boax  Robert  J.  Crockett 

Michael  R.  Boiler  William  "V"  Cross,  II 
Lavirrence  R.  Bonnvllle  ^oixn  "C"  Crouse 

Charles  K.  Bortell.  Jr.  Richard  B.  Cuclti 
Roland  T.  E.  Bowler,  uMlchael  P.  Currle 

Michael  F.  Brady  Robert  M.  Cutter 

Gary  P.  Brake  Peter  V.  Dabblerl.  Jr. 

Wesley  R.  Brandt  James  A.  Dall 

Richard  T.  Brantlgan  John  C.  Daly 

Richard  C.  Branum  Gerard  E.  DanleU 

Willis  C.  Braswell,  Jr.  Joseph  S.  Daughtry. 
Charles  C.  Bream,  in        "^'■• 

Edward  J.  Brennan  WUUam  A.  Dautel 

John  R.  Brereton  Samuel  A.  Davey 

Charles  W  Brewer  Marshall  J.  David.  Jr. 

Ronald  T.  Brlno  ^avld  W.  Davis,  m 
WlUlam  T.  Broadhurst  Richard  R.  Davis 

Curtis  W.  Broussard  -^o*^  ^-  Davison 

Charles  B.  Brown  Rudolph  J.  DeAtley 

James  R.  Brown  Thomas  R.  Decker 

Patrick  J.  Brown  Bernard  J.  DeGeorge. 
Terrence  W.  Brown  "''"• 

Burlle  A.  Brunson  Charles  M.  DeGruy 

George  R.  Bryan.  HI  Francis  A.  Del  Balzo, 
Richard  R.  Brydges  *'''• 

Charles  C.  Buchanan.  8t«Phen  D.  DeLesle 

Jr.  Harold  R.  Demarest. 

Gerald  F.  Buckley  •^'■• 

John  C.  Burch  P*"'  ^-  Derocher.  Jr. 

Peter  C.  Burggren  *^ary  L.  Detter 

Alan  D.  Burkhart  Richard  C.  Deuter 

Joseph  M.  Burns  I^™'  J-  Dewar.  Jr. 

Thomas  F.  Burns  Jr  ^o)mx  D.  Dleslng.  Jr. 

William  R.  Bums,  Jr.  Richard  E.  Dill 

Thomas  G.  Burton  Harry  G.  Dlttmann 

James  D.  Buttinger  *^^'  ^  Dobson 

George  J.  ButvUas  Jr  ^°'^''^  L.  Donga 

Ellis  A.  Caldwell  -^^^^  ^-  Dooley,  Jr. 

WllUam  M.  Calhoun  •'"^^  **■  Domstetter 

Gary  S.  Calnan  Curtis  R.  Dose 

Robert  B.  Campbell  Donald  A.  Downing 

David  W  Candler  Gregory  P.  Dreyer 

Charles  R.  Cannady  William  M.  Dubbs,  Jr. 

Boy  D.  Capshaw  Walter  W.  Duklet,  Jr. 

Guide  J.  Carlonl  James  E.  DuUn 

Martin  W.  Carlson,  Jr  Jan^"  M.  Edwards 

Jess  S.  Carter  Michael  "M" 
William  E.  Carver,  Jr.        Egnotovlch 

Steven  L.  Case  Peter  R.  Elsenhauer 

Robert  W.  Cassell,  Jr.  Larry  R.  Elliott 

Joseph  J.  Castoro  Walter  M.  Elliott 

Frederick  F.  Cazenave  Donald  G.  Emmons 

Jr.  '  Robert  H.  English 

John  C.  Chehansky  ^^^  F.  Erdelen 

Alan  G.  Chesterman  Robert  M.  Evans 

Rene  J.  Chlcolne  William  A.  Evans.  IV 

John  A.  Chmtira.  Jr.  Glenn  E.  Ewlng 

Thomas  A.  Karl  Eysenbach 

Christopher.  Jr.  Douglas  E.  Faber 
David  E.  Church  Steven  J.  Pagan 
Donald  W.  Church  Richard  C.  Falernl 
Bartlett  L.  Clark  Joseph  Z.  Fandey 
James  T.  Claxton  Richard  A.  Pantauzzo 
William  J,  Clevenger  Michael  J.  Farlow 
John  H.  Cllne  Leroy  A.  Fan- 
Roy  E.  Clvmer,  III  Richard  K.  Farver 
Timothy  M.  Cohane,  Dennis  J.  Faulds 

Jr.  Herbert  C.  Fauth 

Martin  K.  Collins  John  J.  Feehan,  Jr. 

Richard  J.  Collins  Charles  D.  Felling 

Herbert  P.  Colomb.  Jr.  WllUam     P.     Fenster- 
James  L.  Conn  macher 

WllUam  L.  Connell  Timothy  J.  Ferguson 

Frederick  W.  Conroy  Richard  J.  Field 


H.  John  FUofle  Samuel  J.  Henderson. 

David  C.  Finch  IH 

Kenneth  W.  Flndley     Wayne  O.  Henry 
Dale  A.  Fink  Jamee  M.  Hensley 

David  H.  Finney  Edward  L.  Herring 

Edwin  C.  Finney,  Jr.     Lorls  E.  Hester,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Flschl  Frank  P.  Hewitt 

Stephen  W.  Plsk  Harold  W.  Etlckman, 

Justin  W.  Fitzgerald         Jr. 
Bennle  L.  Fletcher,  III  John  H.  Hlckok 
David  B.  Fletcher  James  G.  Hicks 

Stewart  H.  Fonda,  HI    Gaocge  A.  mduk 
Jay  D.  Fontaine  WUUam  M.  HUl,  Jr. 

Ray  A.  Fortney  John  K.  Hobbs 

David  D.  Fox  Gary  W.  Hodak 

Donald  R.  Fraaer  Timothy  J.  Hoffman 

Larry  W.  Frawley,  Jr.   Stephen  T.  HoU 
James  M.  Fraaer  William  E.  Holland 

Michael  L.  Fray  Toby  H.  Hollander 

Robert  C.  Friel  Richard  K.  Holman 

Eldon  J.  Fry  Jon  D.  Holzapfel 

Richard  G.  Fuerst.  Jr.  Walter  W.  Honour,  Jr. 
WlUlam  A.  Gaffney        Edward  B.  Hontz 
Phllroy  C.  Gale,  III       Noel  P.  Horn 
David  A.  Gamer  Richard  P.  Howe.  Jr. 

Wallace    R.    Garrison,  Andrew  J.  Hudak 

II  John  B.  Hudson,  Jr. 

Christopher  G.  Gates   Calvin  W.  Huey 
Carl  E.  GaUln,  Jr.         Dwlght  8.  Hughes 
WUUam  K.  Gautier        Robert  G.  Hughes 
WUUam  W.  Gay,  m      WUUam  Idslnga 
Frederick  J.  Gelger       Jobn  P.  Inman 
Donald  D.  Gelsmar.  Jr.  Stephen  S.  Israel 
David  L.  OentUe  Gerald  K.  Jacobs 

William  S.  Gibson  John  Jakucyk 

Delbert  W.  Griffin  Ronald  R.  Jauch 

Henry  C.  Glffin.  Ill       Charles  H.  Jeffries.  U 
Arthur  J.  GUbert         Mark  K.  Jensen 
Dennis  B.   GUlease       ^"^c  H.  Johnson 
Richard  D.  Glasow         Gordon  J.  Johnson 
Michel  D.  Olerum  Hiram  J.  Johnson,  Jr. 

John  W.  GoldBChmidt"^*™**^.  Johnson,  Jr. 
David  C.  Gompert  Jeffrey  B.  Johnson 

Kenneth  A.  Goodwin    Joseph  T.  Johnson 
Richard  J.  Gordon        Laurence  E.  Johnson 
Joesph  D.  0<Nman        Ronald  R.  Johnson 
Ritchie  W.  Gouk  WlUlam  D.  Johnson 

Robert  J.  Graff  WUUam  J.  Johnson 

John  M.  Graham  Richard  H.  Johnston, 

Robert  L.  Gramer  ^^ 

Brent  L.  Gravatt  Thomas  D.  Johnston 

Stephen  V.  Gray  Allan  C.  Jones 

BartU  E.  Oreenoe  Thomas  R.  Jones 

Charles  F.  Greer  David  H.  JuUer 

John  M.  Griffin  Lawrence  S.  Julihn 

Garry  V.  Grof  csik  John  F.  Junek 

Robert  P.  Groncznack  Paul  E.  Kanive 
John  C.  Gulbert,  IH    Arthur  P.  Kealy 
John  C.  N.  Guibert,  m  Raymond  M.  Keating 
Dennis  O.  Hackathorn  Lawrence  T.  Keegan 
George  W.  Haggerson   Michael  B.  Kelley 
Dennis  P.  Haley  WllUam  C.  KeUum 

Mark  C.  Haley  Dennis  P.  KeUy 

Kenneth  A.  Hall  Monroe  Kelly,  in 

Richard  B.  Hall,  U        Robert  B.  Kelly.  Jr. 
WUllam  L.  Hall  Thomas  R.  Kent 

Elmer  J.  Halley.  Jr.        Edward  A.  Kerlns.  n 
Stephen  M.  Halupa      John  J.  Kleley,  m 
WUUam  H.  HamUton,  Jerome  M.  Klrchberg, 

Jr.  Jr. 

Edward  R.  Hamm         Richard  W.  Klrtley 
John  N.  Rannon  Harold  B.  Kluckhohn, 

James  A.  Hansen  Jr. 

Kenneth  P.  Hansen      Harry  G.  Knight,  Jr. 
J.  Patrick  Hanson         James  D.  Knox 
Rockne  P.  Harmon        Thomas  C.  Knudson 
Sidney  L.  Harrell  John  W.  Kopp.  Jr. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  Sergei  M.  Kowalchlk 

IV  Bernard  S.  Kozuch 

John  P.  Harrington      Steven  B.  Kramer 
Wilding  G.  Harris.  Jr.   Richard  F.  Krapohl 
Thomas  G.  Harrison     Dennis  A.  Kreps 
Jeff  R.  Hart  Joseph  J.  Krol.  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Hawthorne,  Richard  L.  Kumer.  Jr. 

Jr.  Bruce  R.  Lakefleld 

Joel  B.  Heaton  Charles  R.  Lakln 

Frederick  J.  Hebdon     Richard  H.  Lambert 
Thomas  M.  Hedderson  Richard  J.  Lambert 
Donald  C.  Hefkln  Robert  E.  Lang 

James  A.  Helmer  Thomas  P.  Lange 

Alfred  G.  Helnemann.  Jerome  P.  LaReau 

in  Robin  C.  Larson 
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Edward  J.  Laskowskl    Sidney  A.  Mohsberg, 
John  D.  Luswell  in 

John  C.  lAWler,  Jr.        Ernest  W.  Molden- 
Peter  C.  Lawson,  n  bauer,  Jr. 

Allen  E.  Lawrer  Anthony  V.  Monaco 

John  P.  Lay  Donald  D.  Mondul 

George  B.  Lear,  Jr.         Randall  C.  Monson 
Thomas  C.  Lelaer  Paul  D.  Moore 

Donald  B.  LeMaster      Richard  W.  Moore 
Peter  F.  Leon  Thomas  W.  Moore 

John  W.  Leonard  Timothy  B.  Moore 

Raymond  D.  Leonard,  Robert  C.  Morehead 

Jr.  Larry  L.  Morris 

David  C.  LeRoy  John  Morton,  m 

Miles  A.  Llbbey,  nz       Prank  A.  Mueller,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Uchter-       Daniel  B.  MiiUlgan 
mann,  n  Edmund  C.  Munger 

Bo  O.  Llndfors  James  L.  BCurphy,  m 

Douglas  W.  LlndqulBt   Douglas  M.  Murrell 
Robert  J.  Llnnander      Robert  P.  Murrlan 
Adam  K.  Llewellyn        Robert  L.  Mushen,  IX 
Peter  T.  Logan  John  B.  Mutty 

James  R.  Lohse  Oeorge  P.  Mazioa,  Jr. 

Marc  A.  Loneek  Robert  J.  Natter 

Peter  A.  C.  Long  Harold  D.  Naylor 

Steven  K.  Long  sasU  B.  Neal,  Jr. 

Robert  L.  Lowell,  Jr.     Joseph  A.  F.  Neal.  Jr. 
Dennis  C.  Lucas  Kermlt  W.  Netunan, 

Walter  O.  McBrlde  Jr. 

Dana  O.  McCarthy        Thomas  R.  NeweU 
William  J.   McCartby.Davld  J.  Nlelson 

IV  Alan  L.  Nllsen 

Robert  A.  McCleery      William  L.  Norrls 
William  T.  McCluakeyKenneth  D.  Norton 
Jon  F.  McComas  Robert  C.  Nosco 

Bryan  D.  McCormlck    William  8.  Novak 
William  L.  McCracken  John  O.  Nuzzo 
Michael  S.  McCrary      David  L.  Nydegger 
Van  L.  McCullough       Thomas  J.  O'Connor 
Robert  F.  McFarland    Douglass  C.  Ogden 
Dennis  V.  McOlnn        Justin  J.  O'Hara 
Alfred  L.  McQlothlln  Robert  E.  O'Hare 
Clarence  V.  Mclntoah,  Michael  S.O'Heam 
Jr.  Earl  R.  Ohman,  Jr. 

James  A.  McKlnney,    wayne  L.  Olsen 

11  WlUiam  E.  Olsen 

Richard  M.  McNeal      Richard  C.  L.  Olson 
Michael  H.  McNeely     Stephen  R.  Olaon 
James  D.  McQueen,     John  E.  O'Neill 
Jr.  Neal  H.  Oshlre 

WlUlam  J.  McSheny,  Christopher  8.  Ott 
Jr.  Wesley  O.  Overton 

Richard   R.    MacDon-  Oreg  O.  Owens 

aid  David  F.  Palmer 

John  C.  Macldull         Roger  Paradls 
Lewis  D.  Madden  Howell  J.  Parry,  Jr. 

Thomas  C.  Markley      Leonard  H.  Passmore 
William  C.  Markley,     Bob  R.  Patton,  Jr. 
m  Michael  E.  PaoUc 

Norman  A.  Marks  John  3.  Payne 

Gregory  8.  MarshaU     Jeffrey  A.  Peck 
John  K.   Marshall,   EtMyrden  J.  Pellegrln, 
Allen  W.  Martin,  Jr.       jr. 
John  R.  Martin  Russell  E.  Pelot,  Jr. 

Michael  D.  Martin        Charles  W.  Penque,  Jr. 
Tim  D.  Martin  John  E.  Pepper 

Dante  R.  Biarzetta,  H    David  R.  Perkins,  TTT 
Frederick    J.    Master- Thomas  W.  Perkin* 

son  James  M.  Perley 

David  A.  Matema        William  S.  Perry 
Walter  R.  May,  Jr.       James  3.  Peters 
Michael  Mazurczak,      William  P.  Peters,  Jr. 

II  Michael  D.  Peterson 

Richard  J.  Meade         Gordon  L.  Pettxis 
Timothy  M.   Meehan  John  F.  Pfelffer 
Calvin  L.  Meek  jean  P.  Phelps,  Jr. 

Arthur  J.  Melnhold        Stephen  A.  Phillips 
Edward  D.  Melntzer       Lawrence  R.  Pigeon 
Michael  R.  Merickel     Pranklln  A.  Plnegar, 
Kenneth  Mere  jr. 

Lawrence  W.  Meyer     phillpJ.  Polk 
Richard  W.  Mies  Barry  PoUara 

Andrew  T.  Mlhok        Richard  D.  Poole 
Warren   J.   Millard        David  L.  Pope 
Charles  Q.  Miller  Robert  B.  Pothler 

Peter  E.  Mlsiaszek         Judson  W.  Potter 
Anthony  E.  Mitchell    James  S.  Potts 
James  F.  Mlzon  Charles  S.  Prahl 

Robert  L.  Moeller         Richard  A.  Pratt 
Billy  R.  Moffett  Michael  J.  PreU 


Don  O.  Priest 
Antonio  J.  Prlnclpl 
Thomas  N.  Pritchett 
Charles  S.  Prouty 
Richard  H.  Purnell 


Peter  F.  SmuUen 
Robert  T.  SoUenberger 
Thomas  A.  Sommers 
Wesley  R.  Soper 
William  H.  Sorensen 


Vincent  S.  Putlrl,  Jr.  Thomas  W.  Soutb* 
Charles  M.  Pyetakl  worth 

Stephen  T.  Qulzley,  Jr.  Oliver  K.  Spears,  m 

Eugene  M.  Qulnlan  David  J.  Splsso 

John  H.  Qulnlan  Patrick  O.  Staehell 

Richard  D.  Raaz  Francis  J.  Stanek 

Bernard  B.  Racely  Jonathan  W.  Stanley 

Robert  L.  Ramsay,  lU  Theodore  H.  Stearns, 
John  O.  Rasmusaen  Jr. 

Gary  H.  Reid  WlUlam  C.  Stedfleld 

Richard  P.  Renka  Joseph  F.  Stephens 

John  G.  Renwick  David  R.  Stevens 

Howard  R.  Renzl  Blair  W.  Stewart.  Jr 
William  S.  RichbourgWlllUm  M.  Stremmel 

Jr.  Richard  A.  Strickland 

John  P.  Rlchman  Arthur  D.  Struble,  in 

Almon  D.  Rivers  Paul  K.  Sugrue 

Thomas  F.  Robblns  John  O.  Sullivan 
Raymond  M.  Roberson  Timothy  J.  Sullivan 

Jr.  Michael  G.  Surdyk 

Kenneth  L.  Roberta  Donn  C.  Surpless 

Hulan  P.  Robertson  Mahlon  R.  Sutton,  U 

Michael  D.  Robertson  Michael  R.  Svendsen 

Robert  L.  Rodgers  Roy  J.  S.  Swanberg 

Jack  W.  Roe,  Jr.  Robert  A.  Szalay 

Donald  R.  Roesh  Gary  D.  Tabbert 

Dennis  O.  Rogers  Russell  J.  Tadych 

Louis  Romano,  Jr.  James  A.  Tamplln,  Jr. 

Frank  E.  Rook  David  J.  Tate 

John  J.  Root  WUllam  H.  Tate 

Charles  J.  Rosselle  James  M.  Taylor 

Bruce  W.  Rosslng  George  H.  Thompson 

John  V.  Rosney  Patrick  C.  Thompson 

Roger  a.  Ruppert  Robert  D.  Thompson 

WilUam  T.  Russell  WlUlam  E.  Thompson, 
Dennis  F.  Rutledge  jr. 

Ronald  E.  Ruys  Alan  R.  Thornton 

John  R.  Ryan  Robert  S.  Thurlow 

Norbert  R.  Ryan,  Jr.  John  E.  Till 

Robert  R.  Ryan,  Jr.  john  H.  Tlsdale 

Scott  W.  Ryan  Richard  L.  Tolottl 

Joseph  F.  Sabatlnl  Larry  P.  Torgerson 

Michael  W.  Samuels  Robert  P.  Torres,  Jr. 

John  J.  Sandlin  Warren  E.  Traub,  Jr. 

David  J.  Santoro  Kurt  M.  Trautman 

Joaeph  C.  Sarlscak  Robert  E.  Trels 

Wayne  F.  Savage  jose  E.  R.  TruJUlo 

John  C.  Scalzo  AUan  W.  TuUock 

James  P.  Schear  Bruce  L.  Turner 

Thomas  K.  Scheber  Kenneth  L.  Tuttle 

Charles  A.  Scherck  paul  E.  Tuttle,  Jr. 

David  R.  Scheu  Chancellor  A.  Tzomes 

Eldon  C.  Schlerman  Garth  A.  Van  Sickle 

Paul  F.  Schlsaler,  Jr.  Henry  J.  Vance 

Merril  E.  Schlegel,  U  Walter  0.  Vandlvort 

Joseph  B.  Schmltt  Frank  A.  Varasano 
Tbomaa  M.  Schodow-    Edward  W.  Verdery 

«kl  Robert  A.  Vincent 

Harvey  L.  Scholz  wiHlam  C.  Vivian 

Joseph  T.  Schwane-  Lyndon  R.  Vlvrette 

beck  Oeorge  C.  Volkman,  11 

Stephen  A.  Schwart-  f^ji  p  voUand,  Jr. 

ing  Gary  M.  Voorhels 

David  C.  Scott,  Jr.  Ronald  D.  Waddell 

Johnstone  M.  Scott  Donald  P.  Wald 

Richard  T.  Scott,  Jr.  James  G.  Wakeman 

Robert  F.  Scott  Charles  H.  Walker 
James  L.  SeeUnger         Harold  A.  Walker 

John  R.  Selmer  Weymouth  D.  Walker, 
Allen  W.  Semple,  Jr.         jr. 

John  T.  Sheldon  Thomas  J.  WaUer 

Ralph  C.  Sheldrlck  Edward  M.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Wesley  M.  Sherer  Peter  R.  Walton 

Robert  J.  Shields,  III    Christopher  H.  Ward 
Bernard  L.  Simonsen    Paul  C.  Ward 
Michael  R.  Singleton    Robert  E.  Warrington 
Sidney  M.  Skjel,  Jr.       Gary  C.  Wasson 
Robert  W.  Skrotsky      Deskln  D.  Waters 
James  T.  Slaughter,  n  Robert  S.  Waters 
Andrew  K.  Sloan  WUUam  A.  Waters 

Gordon  R.  Bloat  Paul  V.  Watkins,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Smith,  Jr.     Anthony  Wayne 
James  L.  Smith  Pierre  C.  Webb 

Michael  J.  Smith  Robert  A.  Weeks 

Raymond  C.  Smith.       Daniel  F.  Welch 

Jr.  Keef  er  D.  Welch 
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Theodore  C.  W.  Witt 
Hugh  D.  Woloott 
Jack  E.  Womack,  Jr. 
Danny  Wong 
James  A.  Wood,  II 
John  R.  Wood,  Jr. 
Stephen  R.  Woodall 
Bruce  A.  Wright 
Clinton  E.  Wright 
David  E.  Wright 
Don  B.  Wlglngton,  Jr.   Gary  E.  Wright 
Walter  L.  WUkenlng      John  T.  Wright 
Alfred  J.  Wilkinson,  Jr.vemon  E.  Wright 
Jack  B.  WUllams,  Jr.     cteorge  W.  Tankoupe 
Robert  C.  WUUamson,  Jeffrey  A.  Young 

BiyS.Wlllls  £S^ATounl 

Gerald  D.  Wills  S"^  M'*"''* 

Peter  R.  Wilson  Terry  A.  Young 


Linton  Wells,  U 
James  E.  Welsch 
TerrUl  J.  Wendt 
WlUlam  D.  West 
Charles  T.  White 
Craig  C.  L.  White 
Peter  L.  White 
Robert  P.  White 
James  R.  Wlckee 
Samuel  C.  Wicks 


Wayne  B.  WUson 


Gene  H.  Zalser 


Timothy  P.  Winters      Thomas  M.  Zlnkand 
WUllam  A.  Wise,  III      Richard  C.  Zlno 
James  B.  Wltherspoon, 

Jr. 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
Supply  Oorpe  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
David  Baker  Robert  Havasy 

WlUlam  D.  Bays  Henry  Heffler 

Oeorge  P.  Beamer  James  A.  Kutsko 

David  C.  Byers  Dale  E.  McQulnn 

Samuel  Davis,  III  Thomas  R.  Nelson 

Lloyd  B.  Embry  Alonzo  R.  Overson 

Richard  Frye  Roger  E.  Rathbim 

Oeorge  W.  Garret  David  L.  Rost 

Richard  D.  Grlffen,  Jr.  Thomas  J.  SamoUs 
Thomas  O.  Griggs,  III  Donald  O.  Tabb,  Jr. 
Maurice  A.  Harklns, 

Jr. 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  or  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Stanley  C.  L.  Elllnwood 

Walter  H.  Newton,  Jr. 

Emmett  B.  Ross 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Peter  R.  Antonlak  Ronald  F.  Holcombe 

Leonard  P.  Guy.  HI       Max  A.  Werner,  IH 
William  J.  Hanley  Alfred  L.  Wynn 

James  T.  Rellly  (cadet,  West  Point)  to  be  a 
permanent  ensign  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUficatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (cadets,  West  Point) 
to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  H.  Rice,  Jr. 

Michael  W.  Shelton 

The     following-named      (Naval     Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corpe  candidates)    to  be 
permanent    ensigns    in    the    Une    or    Staff 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUfica- 
tlons therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Christopher  C.  Baum   Robert  A.  A.  LaChance 
Darren  W.  Campbell     David  O.  Unnen 
James  L.  Cbadwlck      Merek  E.  Upson 
Robert  R.  Oopeland      Joseph  L.  McAdams, 
Robert  A.  Engelman        Jr. 
David  S.  Good  Dennis  L.  McCroskey 

Daniel  B.  Graham        Roland  M.  McLean 
Hampton  C.  &ager        Lee   J.    Mathers 
Gregory  H.  Hermann    WUllam  M.  Meaney 
Norman  A.  Hills  Edwin  L.  Oswald 

Peter  F.  HolUngs  Peder  H.  Otterson 

Walter  B.  Hughes  Robert  T.  Pearson 

Kenneth  A.  Johnson  Melvln  R.  Redford, 
Alfred  A.  Jones  Jr. 

DennUJ.Kakol  James  H.  Robinson 

Robert  A.  Kramer,  Jr.  Oary  W.  Hovetto 
Darlan  P.  Korab         Jerold  Russell 
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Robert  David   RuasellDon  C.  V.  Shurtz 

Richard    E.    Ryberg,  Douglas  W.  Swanson, 

Jr.  Jr. 

Robert  E.  ScaUy  Joseph  Z.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Don  B.  Scott  Joseph  B.   Terry 

Michael  V.  Sholdera  Don  L.  Tllsetb 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  Une  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided bylaw: 

Joe  R.  Adams  Max  R.  Lambert 

Dennis  J.  Adams  Bobby  B.  Lantrlp 

Ronald  A.  Alasln  Bobby  R.  Lawson 

Kenneth  E.  Allen  Robert  E.  Lee 

Joe  a.  Arnold  James  T.  Leffew 

Clarence  Q.  Bannister  Joseph  Lemus,  Jr. 

Floyd  A.  Barron  Edgar  B.  Lewis 

Cbarles  K.  Bates  James  A.  Llfgren 

Robert  D.  Berg  Larry  D.  Linn 

Richard  E.  Blake  Allan  B.  Lund 

Robert  C  Blanchard  Lawrence  C.  McBrlde 

Oeorge  R.  Blodgett  VlrgU  P.  McCaleb 

Joseph  D.  Brett  Eugene  D.  McCann 

James  W.  Briscoe  Jerry  W.  McCormack 

Joseph  P.  Brodeur  Robert  L.  McDowell 

WUllam  A.  Brown  James  W.  McGowan 

Carroll  D.  Byrd  James  T.  McHatton 

Joseph  W.  Caldwell  Samuel  P.  Mclntyre 

WUllam  p.  Carlln  William  H.  Manker.  Jr. 

John  A.  Celmer  WUllam  P.  Marquis 

Louis  M.  Champa,  Sr.  WlUlam  M.  Marshall, 
Dennis  A.  Chaney  Jr. 

Wilbur  E.  Chesnut  James  P.  Martin 

Edwin  A.  Clarke  Patrick  G.  Martin 

Stephen  R.  Cleal  Dennis  C.  Marvel 

Harold  L.  Cooper  Herbert  W.  MerrlU,  Jr. 

David  M.  Craig  John  Mltnlk 

James  R.  Craig  Kenneth  W.  Morge 

King  J.  David  Darryl  R.  Moyers 

James  S.  Dawson,  III  Adolf  Neumann 

James  R.  Dlmock  James  A.  Nlchol 

David  L.  Doss  Thomas  M.  Nicholson 

Charles  O.  Douglas  Robert  N.  Norrls,  Jr. 

Llewellyn  R.  Drake  Leonard  J.  Noeal 

Keith  C.  Forbes  Jabes  A.  Onder 

Leon  K.  Possum  John  M.  Parrtsb 

Theodor  B.  Prostad  Darl  P.  Patrick 

Robert  D.  Pulghtun  Bernard  W.  Patton 

Alan  W.  Oarrlson  Leo  E.  Peter,  Jr. 

Bryant  W.  Glffln  James  A.  Phelan 

Robert  P.  OilUland  Bruce  R.  PhUpott 

Darold  P.  Greene  James  W.  Plehl 

Lawrence  M.  Gorham  William  L.  Poole 

Thomas  P.  Green  BUI  R.  Preece 

John  D.  Grimes  Ronald  J.  PrlsclUa 

Michael  P.  Hagen  Kenneth  A.  Proctor 

Rayf  ord  E.  Hammond  Michael  G.  Ralston 

Charles  E.  Harden  Edward  A.  Ramsey 

William  A.  Harmes  Joseph  H.  Rasfeld 

Billy  W.  Harmon  Gerald  J.  Reape 

Douglas  C.  Hatcher  Daniel  O.  Rlchey 

Robert  L.  Hayes  Charles  W.  RUey 

John  T.  Helnzel  Charles  K.  Roby 

Jerry  L.  Heltzman  Charles  P.  Roddy 

Royal  P.  Hendrix,  HI  Alfred  D.  Roeske 

Jimmy  L.  Herrlf ord  Charles  B.  Rowland 

Edwin  M.  Hewlett  George  A.  Sanders 

Raymond  C.  Robert  J.  Schwech- 

Highsmith,  Jr.  ten,  n 

David  G.  HUl  Phillip  C.  Scott 

WUllam  B.  HUl  James  O.  Shaddlz 

Robert  E.  Hoffman  Gordon  L.  Skaar 

Arvld  L.  Holmberg  wiUlam  H.  Smith 

James  A.  Hopson,  VI  Donald  J.  Spellman 

Ralph  M.  HoweU  Michael  P.  Spengel 

Douglas  D.  Huffaker  PhlUip  R.  SpruleU 

Alvln  N.  Humphreys  Robert  L.  Stewart 

Joseph  T.  Jackson,  Jr.  James  D.  Stults 

Frederick  T.  Jacobs  Harold  C.  Tarbox.  Jr. 

Vernon  M.  Johns  Benton  D.  Thomas 

Lalry  A.  Johnson  Richard  J.  Tauber 

Richard  L.  Keefer  Terrence  L.  Tinkel 

Gary  R.  KeUer  Robert  D.  Wakefield 

Thomas  W.  Kerr  Walter  H.  Wease.  Jr. 

Nelson  J.  Kick,  Jr.  John  C.  Whltcraft 

Gary  "J"  Klnnlson  James  H.  Wiggins 

Theodore  Koopman  TerrlU  D.  Williams 

Larry  R.  Knapp  WUllam  R.  Wilson,  Jr. 

Larry  L.  Kra\ue  Joseph  G.  Woods 

Henry  A.  LaBate  Robert  D.  Work 


Merle  J.  Zacharlas 
Howard  E.  2Uihn 


George  T.  Wyckofl 
Frederick  L.  Young- 
blood 

The  foUowlng-named  civilian  college 
graduates  (dental  Intern  program)  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  and 
temporary  lieutenants  In  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jay  L.  Chiles  Oliver  M.  Harmon 

Harold  E.  Coulston,      Robert  E.  Lamb 
Jr.  Jerry  A.  Rensch 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers (dental  Intern  program)  to  be  per- 
manent lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  and 
temporary  lieutenants  In  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUficatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Cary  A.  Behle  Norman  J.  Nagel 

Bruce  G.  Belvin  Thomas  C.  Graves 

Michael  E.  Starling       Richard  L.  Ingraham 
John  S.  Ostrowskl        Jeffrey  S.  Woodson 
Charles  M.  Bowden,     Henry  P.  WorreU 

Jr.  Thomas  A.  Hagedorn 

Robert  J.  Chapman      Gerald  L.  Hartman 
George  C.  Cholakl         Thomas  J.  VanBladel 
David  E.  DodrlU  Larry  E.  Klngsley 

Robert  W.  Jack  WlUlam  C.  Lee,  Jr. 

William  P.  Dunn,  Jr.   James  J.  Valace 
Dan  L.  Watt  Kevin  L.  McBrlde 

Richard  O.  Palb  Gary  L.  Smith 

Robert  T.  NlcoU,  in     Bobbie  J.  Barber 

The  foUowlng-named  civilian  coUege  grad- 
uates (dental  intern  program)  selected  as 
alternates,  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants 
in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Edward  L.  Acree 
Steffen  R.  Wellstein 


Robert  L.  Loeb 
Robert  B.  JuUus 


The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  officers 
(dental  Intern  program),  selected  as  alter- 
nates, to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Wallace  P.  McArthur    David  C.  Hillson 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflca- 
tlons therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Barry  Benn 

WlUlam  E.  Greeley 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corpe  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Alan  P.  Blckenbach  Alan  G.  Slrmans 
WUllam  T.  Coggestaall  Donald  E.  Vagt 
James  J.  Shanley 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  command- 
ers and  temporary  commanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations as  provided  by  law : 

Oeorge  L.  Miller 

Keith  8.  Muntz 

Ernest  C.  Reed,  Jr. 

WUllam  J.  Storz,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Paul  H.  Parrler,  Jr. 

James  C.  McGlamory 

The  following  (Naval  Reserve  officers)  to 
be  permanent   lieutenants   In   the  Medical 


Corps  of  the  Navy,  aubject  to  the  qualUlca> 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  Crafts,  Jr. 

Arthur  L.  Speck 

James  F.  Stover 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Beaerve  offl> 
cers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  G.  Addison  Dale  B.  Mattheis 
Richard  H.  Adler  Clarence  O.  Maxey 

Dean  B.  Bambouse        Bruce  M.  McDonald 
Charles  J.  Bennlnger,    WUllam  C.  Mllroy 

m  James  P.  Morgan 

Joseph  B.  Blood,  Jr.       George  L.  Negron 
William  H.  Campbell     David  D.  Parker 
John  T.  Chambers         Wade  Rademacher 
Robert  L.  Donnell         MarshaU  S.  Redding 
Prank  L.  Dwlnnell,  Jr.  Sam  J.  W.  Romeo 
Harry  T.  Frlebel  Larry  O.  Rotert 

John  M.  Garrison  Maurice  H.  RoweU,  Jr. 

James  O.  Gelslnger       Plero  P.  Sandrl 
Richard  K.  Goodsteln  Max  Savin 
Oary  C.  Graham  Osbey  L.  Sayler 

Michael  A.  Habib  Joseph  M.  Seven tko, 

David  S.  Harrer  Jr. 

Thomas  M.  Harris         Oene  P.  Swartz 
James  M.  Heaster  Robert  Tankel 

Leon  C.  Hodges,  Jr.        Harvey  Thalbliun 
David  N.  Holt  Herbert  M.  Todd 

Patrick  J.  Houston        Mark  E.  Trucksess 
Merwood  M.  Jones         Thomas  D.  Utterback 
Samuel  V.  Just  Francis  X.  VanHouten 

David  M.  Kerr  Leo  J.  VanKeulen 

Errol  R.  Korn  Jon  E.  Wallestad 

WlUlam  F.  Kosch,  in    Jerry  O.  Weaver 
Michael  R.  Lachowlcz  Joseph  W.  Weaver 
James  W.  Landes  Richard  A.  Wlklund 

Maynard  P.  Lang  Dennis  D.  Wllken 

James  P.  Lyons  Theodore  O.  Williams 

Daniel  J.  Marnell  Warren  P.  Woodworth 

Robert  E.  Mastin 

Richard  J.  Seeley  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  and  a 
temporary  conunander  in  the  Medical  Corpe 
of  the  Navy  In  Ueu  of  permanent  lieutenant 
and  a  temporary  Ueutenant  commander  as 
previously  nominated  to  correct  grade,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  foUowing-named  (UB.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  reverted  to  jjermanent  chief  warrant 
officers  W-4  In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bernard  F.  Clausen 

WlUlam  D.  Hughes 

John  C.  Mcllwalne 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  reverted  to  permanent  chief  warrant 
officer  W-3  and  temporary  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer W-4  In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaU- 
ficatlons therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Walter  3.  Buck,  Jr.  Alden  M.  Hutchinson 
Robert  B.  Goodman     Charles  Nuanes 

Warren  W.  HamUton,  Jr.,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy. 

Robert  H.  Cave.  Medical  Corps  in  the  UB. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  Une  and 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  quaUflca- 
tion  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Line 
Bloom,  John  L.  Kafasls,  Nicholas  P. 

Deer.   Robert  Petrovlc,  WUllam  K. 

Goodgame,  Billy  D.       Stamper,  Russell  C. 

Supply  Corps 
Griffin.  Leonard  C,  Jr. 
Hephner,  Patrick  J. 

In  the  Maxinx  Cobps 

The  foU owing-named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer  Training    Corps)    for    permanent   ap- 
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polntznent  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Ctorps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications tberefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Conway.  Blair  P.  Hasklns,  Steven  W. 

Crew,  Randolph  E.         Lovely,  Francis  B.,  Jr. 
Mltzel.  Mlcbael  P.  Delonea.  Robert  C. 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduate)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Ellzey,  Michael  B. 

La  Jon  B.  Htittom  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  and 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain In  the  VS.  Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1211. 

The  following-named  (merltorloiis  non- 
commissioned offlcer)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  liarlne  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

SchUllnger,  Charles  W. 

Trout,  Benjamin  H.,  n 

The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officer)  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Mo«,  Robert  E. 

The  following-named  (commissioned  war- 
rant officers /warrant  officers)  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps  for  llnUted  duty,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Brewer,  Patrick  R.  Knox,  Charles,  Jr. 

Clark,  Adrian  L.  Ludwlg,  Robert  M. 

Conner.  Gerald  H.  McCarthy.  William  J. 

Cook.  Loy  E.  Moody,  John  B. 

Coetlow,  Walter  E.  Reeder,  Edmond  W. 

Oarrow,  Marvin  L.  Riley,  Martin  J.,  Jr. 

Plournoy.  William  E.  Rowe,  Clark  H. 

Groom,  Robert  W.  Russell,  Robert  H. 

Johnson,  Stephen  J.,  Smith,  Lake  Jr. 

Jr.  Woodson,  Duane  L. 
Keil.  Richard  L. 

The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  for  limited  duty,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Alvarez.  Robert  L. 
Bare,  Harry  E. 
Boudreauz.  Ervin  J. 
Bounds,  Jack  B. 
Carson,  Edgar  M. 
Carver,  Richard  J. 
Cecchettl,  Mario  E. 
De  Long.  Samuel  T.  J. 
Domlng^ez,  Joe 
I>unacu8ky,  Joseph  O., 

Jr. 
Durle,  Charles  W. 
Frye,  Harold  E.,  Jr. 
Gordon,  Donald  E. 
Oravenor,  Randall  W. 
Hawbaker,  Lowell  D. 
Hicks,  Orady  L. 
Johnson,  George  H., 

Jr. 
Jukoekl,  Alexander  P. 
Juneau,  John  E. 


Lambert,  Carl  E. 
Lemleux,  Joseph  R.  E. 

N. 
Lewis,  Fred  M. 
Llbby.  Frederick  A. 
Lippe.  Ralph 
Maxik,  Bernard  J. 
McOulre.  Donald  E. 
McLaughUn.  Richard 

S. 
Meads,  Walter  S.,  Jr. 
Owens,  James  E. 
Raub,  Leonard  D. 
Reffelt.  Edwin  L. 
Ripperger,  Robert  K. 
Rogers,  Joe  G. 
Sanfra telle,  Johnie  A. 
Scarangello,  Anthony 

F. 
Scott,  James  P. 
Stabile,  Anthony  D. 


The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  quallfipatlona  therefore 
as  provided  by  law : 

Anderson,  Timothy  J.   Beaty,  David  C. 
Artmann,  Rufus  A.,       Bolvln,  John  A. 

Jr.  Brahmstadt,  Clifford 

Bacon.  Paul  C.  A. 

Baker,  David  L.  Brookes,  Richard  C. 

Barber,  John  C.  Buchll,  James  F. 


Campbell,  James  C.       Langston,  Michael  D. 
Carver.  Howard  C,  in  Lewis,  Edward  O. 
Cathey,  Michael  R.        Lister,  Dennis  L. 
Charles,  Roger  G.  Matvus,  John  F. 

Christian,  Leslie  A.        McConneU,  Paul  R. 
Clatworthy,  Raymond  McCormack,  Orval  W. 

J.,  ni  McKee,  Donald  S. 

Cornetta,  Ronald  J.       McNeece,  James  R. 
Culver,  William  L.  Meltzer,  Max  C. 

Delong,  Michael  P.         Mlllen,  John  C. 
Donnelly,  William  R.,   Mills,  Edward  H. 

Jr.  Morgan,  Michael  D.  L. 

Earl,  Robert  L.  Nelson,  WUUam  J..  Jr. 

Ehmer,  James  S.  OBrien.  John  J.,  Jr. 

Elsenbach,  Charles  R.,  ORourke.  Robert  J. 

n  Pace,  Peter 

Blls,  Dalton  R.,  Jr.         Philip,  George,  IH 
Etter,  WUllam  P.,  n       Prulett,  Ronald  E. 
Poresman,  James  L.       Ptack,  Kenneth  R. 
Foulkee,  Richard  R.       Robltallle,  Joseph  A., 
Glynn,  Daniel  M.  Jr. 

Goebel,  James  A.  Roll,  Raymond  A. 

Goodwin,  William  G.     Roth,  Michael  G. 
Gordon,  Adrian  J.  Samaras,  George  M. 

Hapke,  Norman  P.,  Jr.  Sclvicque,  Richard  S. 
Hart,  John  T.  Selden,  Jules  B. 

Heely.  Edwin  D.  Shaw.  Dennis  R. 

Helnemeyer,  Klaus        Sheahan,  William  J., 

Peter  in 

Hepp,  Edward  J.,  Jr.      Shields,  Michael  P. 
Holihan,  Robert  J.         Slough.  John  J. 
Holtzclaw,  Gary  E.         Stoll,  Ronald  M. 
Howard,  Patrick  G.        Toppelberg,  Alan  S. 
Hudson,  Richard  B.       Trompeter,  Thomas  R. 
Isbell,  Robert  P.  Tuttle,  Robert  E. 

Isbell,  WUllam  P.  Vetter.  David  A. 

Johnson,  Russell  L.        Weiss,  Thomas  J. 
Kallsh,  William  R.  Wllkerson.  Thomas  L. 

Kettner.  Alan  A.  Williams.  Michael  J. 

Kieffer,  John  A.,  Jr.        Williamson,  John  T. 
Kunkel,  Richard  H.,       Wright,  Henry  A. 
Jr.  Zahn.  George  A.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offlcer 
Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Acly,  Peter  A.  Flnneran.  Patrick  J., 

Alexander,  William  S.       Jr. 
Allen.  Joe  E.  Fitzgerald.  Kenneth  W 

Anderson.  Gary  K.         Prelherr.  Stephen  P. 

Anuszewskl,  John  W.    Frlese,  William  P. 
Ashman,  John  W.  Fuller,  James  R. 

Bank,  John  D.  Gazdayka.  John  R. 

Barnes,  Robert  C,  Jr.    Gernert,  Royce  O. 

Beeler,  Park  L..  II  Gettman,  James  A. 

Begun,  Lawrence  C.       Gibson,  Carl  R. 

Bentiy,  Jon  R.  Gingrich,  David  M. 

Black,  William  R.  Goslln,  Gary  J. 

Bolllot.  David  A.  Graves.  Terrence  C. 

Bradstreet.  Bernard  P.  Greenfield.  Charles  A. 

Brodrlck.  Steven  P.       Grischkowsky.  Roger  S 

Brown.  David  T.  Gustafson,  Grant  P. 

Broz,  Charles  F.  Hadar.  Steven  P. 

Budd.  Paul  D.  Hagan,  John  R. 

Burton,  Ronald  L.  Hager.  Hampton  C,  Jr. 

Buechler,  Robert  J.       Hansen.  Robert  W. 

Calderas: ,  John,  Jr.       Harrington.  Patrick  J. 

Champe,  Charles  R.       Haughey,  David  W. 

Colt,  Peter  L.  Hayes.  John  E. 

Connor,  Michael  C.        Henry.  Floyd  P. 

Cooper,  C.  Richard,  Jr.  Hlgglns,  William  R. 

Cress,  John  R.  Holmes.  Michael 

Dalgle,  Paul  R.  Howe,  Dennis  K. 

Dakln,  William  B..  Jr.   Hudock,  John  M.,  Jr. 

Dalia.  George  C,  Jr.      Huntington.  Frederick 

Davis,  Crane  L. 

Davis,  William  P.,  II      Hutchinson,  Robert  H. 

Decker,  Andrew  P.         Ingram,  Thomas  M. 

Deggendorf,  Jackson,  Charles  B. 

Terrence  T.  James.  Albert  E.,  Jr. 

Devylder,  Edgar  P.,  Jr.  Jones,  Stuart  C. 

Doyle.  Kevin  M.  Kadolph.  Harold  D. 

Dunn,  Charles  C.  Karch,  John  P. 

Eckenrode,  David  J.       Kehrli,  Bruce  A. 

Engelman,  Robert  A.     Klrkpatrlck.  William  J 

Ertwlne,  Carl  H.  Knestrick,  Martin  E. 

Ewing.  James  J..  Jr.       Kuhrtz,  Steven  G. 

Faro,  David  R.  Kurth.  Richard  C. 

Feltner,  Jonathan  P.     Ktiznlewskl.  Gregory  S 

Ferguson,  Michael  J.     Kyle,  Albert  S. 


Lancaster,  John  A.  Rowen,  Charles  G. 

LawBon,  John  F.  Sammons,  Jack  L.,  Jr. 

Lewis,  James  T.  Sanborn,  James  C. 

UnkouB,  Harry  A.,  in  Sandberg,  I^chael  B. 

Llpson,  Merek  E.  Scheer,  Donald  A. 

List,  Robert  W.  Schmld,  John  A. 

Lloyd,  Robert  M.  Schroeder,  Karl  R. 

Lovett,  Connie  B.  S«!agraves,  James  F. 

Lyman,  Donald  R.  Shaw,  Stephen  C. 

Macknls,  John  F.  Smaldone.  Joseph  P. 

March,  Donald  P.  Snxlth,  Clinton  A. 

Masters,  John  H.,  Jr.  Smith,  Michael  D. 

McAtee,  Keith  C.  Snocker,  Frederick  G. 

McCarver,  Dennis  M.  Steel,  Charles 

McGaughey,  Stephlen,  Edward  R. 

George  L.,  Jr.  Steury,  Jack  E. 

Metll,  Richard  Stocker.  Norman  R. 

Morrow,  Michael  K.  Sullivan,  John  J.,  Jr. 

Moyher,  Cyril  V.  Sute,  John  R. 

Munyon,  William  H.  Tait,  Robert,  Jr. 

Murphy,  Edward  J.  Tarbet,  Dale  M. 

Narney,  John  K.  Taylor,  Joseph  Z. 

Neal,  Richard  O.  Tehan,  William  J. 

Nelson,  Jan  H.  Terry,  Joseph  B. 

Nelson,  Robert  R.  Titcomb.  Warren  S. 

Newlln,  Robert  B.  Toenlskoetter, 
Nlckerson.  Douglas  W.       Charles  J. 

Norton,  Raymond  J.  Toyama, 
Nyderek,  Joseph  M.  Thompson  R.  T. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Tritsch,  John  B. 

Edward  M.,  Jr.  Tucker,  Courtney  L. 

Oswald,  Edwin  L.  Ulrlch,  Carl  W. 
Packard,  Robert  A.,  Jr.  Waller,  Robert  W. 

Parker,  Paul  D.,  U.  Warford,  Charles  P.,  Jr 

Peake,  David  B.  Warren, 
Pearson,  Thomas  R.,  Clifford  B.,  in. 

Jr.  Weir,  David  E. 

Peterson,  Paul  W.  Welsh.  Joseph  R..  Jr. 

Polnaszek,  David  A.  Williams.  James  O. 

Prlbbenow,  Merle  L.  Wilson.  Bruce  B. 

RadcUffe,  Harry  Q.  Wojtasek.  James  D. 

Randall.  David  8.,  Jr.  Wolfe,  Charles  E..  Jr. 

Reed,  Nathaniel  H.  Wroblewski, 
ReUly,  Thomas  L.  Ronald  J.  P. 

Renaghan,  Joseph  F.  Wzorek.  James  P. 

Roberson,  Larry  E.  Zimmerman, 
Roepke,  Craig  S.  Jeffrey  M. 

The  following- nam«d  officer  of  tlie  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Rogers,  Robert  D. 


CXDNFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21, 1967 : 

Faiu<  CaEDrr  Administration 

Jonathan  Davis,  of  Mfl«<tachuaetta,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31,  1973. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive      nomination      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate,  April  21, 1967: 

POSTMASTU 

Ann*    C.    Freeman    to    be    postmaster  at 
Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 


mm^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aphil  24,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness  for  His  name's  sake. — Psalm 
23:  3. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  whose  love 
never  lets  us  go,  whose  patience  never 
lets  us  down,  and  whose  justice  never  lets 
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us  off,  hear  us  again  as  we  offer  unto 
Thee  our  morning  prayer.  We  come  out 
of  a  sense  of  need,  out  of  a  conviction 
that  Thou  art  with  us,  and  we  would 
find  our  confidence  and  our  courage  in 
the  support  of  Thy  sustaining  strength. 

We  pray  for  light  upon  our  way,  love 
along  our  path,  and  life  amid  the  daily 
duties  of  our  demanding  day.  Center 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  people 
around  faith  rather  than  fear,  around 
justice  rather  than  injustice,  and  around 
high  principles  rather  than  low  preju- 
dices. Strengthen  us  where  we  are  weak, 
hold  us  firm  when  we  would  fall,  steady 
us  when  we  start  to  slip,  and  lift  us  up 
when  down  we  go. 

Remind  us  of  the  integrity  which  has 
undergirded  our  Nation,  the  freedom 
which  is  our  rich  heritage,  and  of  our 
faith  in  Thee  which  has  made  and  still 
makes  our  Nation  great  and  strong. 
Lead  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  Thy  name's  sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  20,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON  APRIL  28, 
1967 


li 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  m 
order  at  any  time  on  Friday,  April  28, 
1967,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  in  Joint  meeting 
Gen,  William  C.  Westmoreland,  U.S. 
Army,  commander,  UJ3.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command,  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  30, 
1954.  AS  AMENDED,  PROVIDING 
FOR  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  303) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  STEP  UP  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  WATER  AND  SEWAGE 
FACILrnES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  basic  water  and 
sewage  facilities  from  $200  million  to  $1 
billion.  This  new  authorization  would 
become  effective  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
beginning  July  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  authorization 
would  provide  funds  for  programs  under 
section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  This  section 
authorized  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  grants 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  water  and 
sewage  facilities  in  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population.  This  section  also  au- 
thorized HUD  to  make  grants  up  to  90 
percent  for  such  facilities  in  towns  of  less 
than  10.000  population. 

The  development  needs  of  our  cities, 
small  towns,  and  rural  areas  are  critical. 
Certainly  the  existence  of  good  basic  wa- 
ter and  sewage  plants  and  related  facil- 
ities are  essential  if  these  development 
programs  are  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  back- 
logs of  public  need  is  in  this  area.  This 
has  tieen  a  growing  development  gap 
and  one  which  our  cities  and  small  towns 
have  been  imable  to  close.  The  situation 
was  heightened  in  1966  when  high  in- 
terest rates  and  tight  money  prevented 
many  municipalities  from  voting  and  sell- 
ing bonds  for  the  construction  of  water 
and  sewage  plants. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  a  back- 
log of  about  $4  billion  in  requests  for 
grants  for  tills  type  of  facility.  At  pres- 
ent, authorizations  would  allow  appro- 
priations of  only  $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  beginning  on  July  1.  Ob- 
viously, Mr.  Speaker,  this  authorization 
is  much  too  small  to  make  any  meaning- 
ful dent  in  this  backlog. 

Outlays  for  water  and  sewage  facilities 
require  tremendous  blocks  of  capital 
which  local  governments  are  simply  un- 
able to  find.  As  a  result,  other  develop- 
ment programs,  such  as  housing,  indus- 
trial expansion,  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment, and  other  similar  programs  are 
deferred  or  canceled.  The  enactment  of 
a  meaningful  program  of  Federal  grants 
for  water  and  sewage  facilities  will  un- 
lock local  initiative  in  these  other  de- 
velopment areas  and  move  the  country 
forward. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  $1  billion  authorization  which 
I  propose  will  be  paid  back  to  the  country 
many  times  over  as  a  result  of  new  activ- 
ity which  these  facilities  will  create. 


EXPRESSION     OP     SORROW     OVER 
LOSS  OP  RUSSIAN  COSMONAUT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  as  I  am  sure  is  true  of  all  Americans, 
share  the  sorrow  of  the  Russian  people 


caused  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  cosmo- 
nauts this  morning. 

The  Russians  have  a  good  space  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  a  good  space  pro- 
gram, but  so  long  as  we  deal  so  much 
in  the  unlcnown  we  will  have  more  acci- 
dents. I  am  very  thankful  that  we  have 
brave  men  who  will  risk  their  lives  to 
improve  the  lot  of  mankind,  be  they 
Russians,  Americans,  or  whoever  they 
are. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague]  in  his  expression  of  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  one  of  Russia's  brave  pio- 
neers of  space.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  a  very  active  and  important 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  and  chairman  of  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight 
and  Space  Oversight.  When  he  speaka. 
he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  all  those  in 
Congress  interested  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space.  He  also  expresses  the  sen- 
timents, I  am  sure,  of  all  Americans 
when  he  says  we  join  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia in  their  bereavement  over  the  death 
of  one  of  their  bravest  sons.  Like  our 
own  astronauts,  the  Russian  cosmo- 
nauts are  blazing  new  trails.  They  are 
the  heroes  of  the  sides  and  when  one  of 
them  falls,  the  whole  world  mourns.  I 
am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  aJl 
Members  of  the  House  when  I  say  we  ex- 
tend our  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  widow  and  children  of 
Cosmonaut  Komarov  in  their  time  of 
sadness. 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3399)  to 
amend  section  2  of  Public  Law  88-240 
to  extend  the  termination  date  for  the 
Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tJie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — the  bill  provides  $20,500  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Corregldor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3ield,  that  is  correct,  for  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  this  will  be  the  end  of  the  Commis- 
sion, by  the  end  of  November  of  1968? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  has 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  end  of  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.8399 

Be  it  enacted  l)y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejireientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a  erf  Public  Law  8»-a40  (77  Stat.  477)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"Ssc.  3.  The  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  authorized  by 
this  Act,  or  on  November  6.  1968,  whichever 
shall  flirst  occur." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
3399  simply  extends  the  life  of  the  Cor- 
regidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission 
from  May  6,  1967  to  November  6,  1968. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  April  20,  1967.  and 
has  been  placed  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
for  May  1,  1967.  This  is  uncomfortably 
close  to  the  May  6,  1967  expiration  date. 
Therefore,  the  reason  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  H.R.  3399  up  at 
this  time  is  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
legislative  action  in  the  Senate.  This 
additional  week  should  prevent  the  life 
of  the  Commission  from  expiring  while 
legislative  action  is  being  completed  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

As  explained  In  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  bill,  the  construction  of  the 
memorial  authorized  by  Public  Law  88- 
240  has  been  delayed  because  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  obtain  reasonable 
bids  in  March  1966.  It  was  necessary  to 
rebid  the  construction  and  a  contract 
has  now  been  awarded. 

The  Department  of  State  has  strongly 
urged  that  this  Commission  not  be 
allowed  to  die  before  it  fulfills  its  task. 
To  do  so  might  be  a  matter  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  grounds  for  a  pos- 
sible misunderstanding.  The  Commis- 
sion's Philippine  counterpart  is  continu- 
ing to  fimction  and  should  have  a  single 
point  of  contact  with  the  United  States 
to  resolve  the  numerous  problems  that 
will  arise  diulng  the  construction  now 
underway. 

The  total  additional  cost  for  operating 
this  Commission  during  the  remainder 
of  the  extended  period  covered  by  this 
bill  is  estimated  at  $20,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  3399. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  3399,  which  will  extend 
the  life  of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memo- 
rial Commission  for  an  additional  period 
of  about  20  months,  to  November  6,  1968. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  continuation  of  this 
Commission,  in  my  view,  is  extremely  im- 
portant because  the  memorial  which  was 
authorized  by  Public  Law  88-240  is  now 
imder  construction,  and  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  a  focal  point,  which  this 
Commission  represents,  for  clearing  the 
various  problems  that  always  arise  dur- 
ing construction  periods. 

This  Commission  was  created  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1953  with  the  assigned 
function  of  cooperating  with  the  Philip- 
pine Government  in  planning  a  memo- 
rial on  Corregidor  that  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Americans 
and  Filipinos  who  fought  there  and  on 
Bataan.      A    companion    Commission, 


known  as  the  Philippines  National 
Shrines  Commission,  was  created  by  the 
Philippine  Government. 

The  plans  for  the  memorial  that  final- 
ly evolved  from  the  work  of  these  two 
Commissions  wtis  a  modest  proposal  that 
it  is  estimated  will  cost  the  United  States 
approximately  $1,500,000.  Under  these 
plans,  Corregidor  will  be  transformed 
from  the  state  of  ruin  into  which  It  had 
fallen  to  a  simple  but  dignified  memorial 
area  comparable  to  Saratoga  or  Gettys- 
burg. The  site  will  be  consecrated 
ground.  Other  Improvements  will  in- 
clude the  erection  of  historical  markers, 
the  restoration  of  sites  such  as  the 
fsunous  Mallnta  Tunnel,  the  repair  of 
roads,  the  installation  of  facilities  for 
electricity  and  water,  and  a  small  pavil- 
ion that  will  serve  as  a  tourist  center, 
house  an  auditorium  and  serve  as  a  re- 
pository for  historical  documents. 
Twin  flagpoles  will  be  erected  at  the 
highest  point  on  the  island  from  which 
flags  of  both  countries  would  fly  and  be 
Illuminated  at  night.  The  Philippine 
Government  is  prepared  to  accept  Its 
share  of  responsibility  Including  ar- 
rangements for  guards,  for  adequate 
transportation  to  the  island,  and  for  col- 
laboration with  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  a  documentary  film  that 
win  put  in  perspective  the  story  of 
Corregidor. 

In  the  initial  request  for  bids  In  March 
1966,  the  Commission  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  response  within  the  available 
funds.  The  process  of  reblddlng  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  memorial 
has  delayed  it  for  about  1  year,  which 
Is  the  primary  reason  for  the  request  for 
the  extension  of  the  Commission's  life. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion almost  since  Its  inception.  There- 
fore, I  am  aware  of  the  unavoidable  de- 
lays and  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  to  move  this  memorial  con- 
struction along  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commission 
should  be  allowed  to  expire  before  the 
functions  assigned  it  by  the  Congress 
have  been  completed  and,  therefore,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R. 
3399. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  own  remarks,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabsmia  may  extend  his  remarks, 
and  that  any  other  Member  who  so  de- 
sires may  extend  his  remarks  on  the  bill 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  OIL  POLLU- 
TION ACT 

Mr,  McCarthy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
cently It  was  revealed  that  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  is  par- 
tially imenf  orceable. 

This  law — which  went  Into  effect  last 
November — was  meant  to  strengthen  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924,  by  Imposing 
more  stringent  penalties  on  violators. 

The  Oil  Pollution  Act  was  confounded 
by  this  amendment,  however,  as  it  lim- 
ited its  enforcement  to  cases  where  the 
offender  was  "willfully  or  grossly  negli- 
gent" in  discharging  oil. 

As  a  result,  it  has  now  been  discovered, 
attorneys  of  the  Justice  Department  have 
not  filed  even  one  case  against  owners 
of  ships  that  were  oil  pollution  violators 
since  the  Clean  Water  Act  became  effec- 
tive 5  months  ago. 

The  situation  is  both  unintended  and 
regrettable. 

The  1924  law  actually  was  more  effec- 
tive before  the  1966  Clean  Water  Act 
was  passed.  In  its  original  state,  the 
Justice  Department  had  only  to  prove 
that  a  discharge  of  oil  came  from  a  cer- 
tain ship  and  then  the  shipowner  could 
only  avoid  prosecution  by  proving  in  turn 
that  the  escaped  oil  resulted  from  an  ac- 
cident or  was  an  emergency. 

When  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  was 
amended  last  year,  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  weaken  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  act,  and  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  remedy 
this  imlntended  result. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  repair 
enforcement  difficulties  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and  would  forbid  any  care- 
less or  accidental  discharge  of  oil  into 
navigable  waters.  The  Clean  Water  Act 
was  intended  to  do  this  In  the  first  place. 

I  propose  this  amendment  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  country  is  aware  of  the 
damage  oil  discharged  into  navigable 
waters  can  cause — when  the  recent 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster  and  the  Cape 
Cod  oil  slick  are  foremost  in  our  minds. 

In  my  home  area  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  an 
oil  slick  has  jeopardized  both  Buffalo 
Harbor  and  the  Niagara  River. 

I  hope  the  90th  Congress  will  recognize 
the  urgency  involved  in  passing  this  bill, 
or  one  like  it. 

Certainly  I  know  It  was  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  this  House  or  the  other  body  to 
weaken  the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act.  To  remedy  this  defect  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation,  and  I  hope 
we  can  consider  It  at  this  session. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  win  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  might  say  as  far  as 
oil  pollution  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
meeting  in  London  on  May  4  and  5  of 
the  IMCO.  which  is  the  International 
Maritime  Consultants  Organization. 
Our  committee  wUl  have  a  representative 
over  there  to  see  what  is  going  on  and 
foUow  the  meetings  right  on  through, 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEOISLA-nON 
NEEIDED 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoxise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
again  to  address  the  House  on  the  prob- 
lem of  emergency  strike  legislation.  The 
possibiUtles  of  a  national  railway  strike 
now,  or  a  trucking  or  alrUne  strike  at 
other  times,  are  almost  too  frightening 
to  consider,  but  nevertheless  we  have  got 
a  railroad  dispute  staring  us  in  the  face. 

The  news  media  this  past  weekend  car- 
ried reports  that  negotiators  mediating 
the  railroad  dispute  have  reached  an 
impasse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  wUl  again 
be  faced  with  the  problem  that  came  be- 
fore it  less  than  2  weeks  ago,  and  frankly, 
not  to  squarely  face  this  problem  would 
be  less  than  responsible. 

What  concerns  me  now  is  the  fact  that, 
in  Ught  of  recent  labor  disputes  In  both 
the  trucking  and  railroad  industries, 
there  has  been  some  harsh  legislation 
Introduced.  I  do  not  wish  to  Indict  the 
persons  supporting  any  of  the  ap- 
proaches I  am  going  to  mention  because 
I  believe  everyone  here  has  dealt  with 
this  problem  in  good  faith.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  sun  convinced  that  many  of 
the  approaches  recommended  destroy 
collective  bargaining  and  the  entire 
framework  of  our  national  labor  policy. 

The  railroad  dispute  wUl  quite  pos- 
sibly rear  Its  head  again  early  next 
month,  I  am  hopeful  that  It  can  be  set- 
tled by  the  parties  Involved.  However,  I 
am  fearful  that  if  it  is  not  settled,  some 
of  the  solutions  recommended  In  pending 
legislation  wUl  be  grabbed  in  desperation 
and  enacted  as  permanent  laws.  The 
railway  dispute  is  too  much  upon  us  to 
be  dealt  with  on  anjrthing  other  than  an 
ad  hoc  basis. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  my  bill, 
H.R,  5638.  I  have  spoken  of  It  to  you 
from  this  floor,  and  I  have  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  all  of  you  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee are  funy  aware  of  the  bin. 

Even  so,  I  am  shocked  that  we,  the 
Congress,  have  quietly  wallowed  in  our 
lackluster  vacuum  and  let  the  problem 
grow  to  crisis  proportion. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  to  try  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  solely  responsible  for 
a  labor  policy  that  brings  nearly  every 
transportation  dispute  to  the  Halls  for 
settlement.  The  executive  department, 
by  its  inaction  to  propose  any  guidelines 
for  new  laws  that  could  deal  with  strikes 
that  threaten  to  cripple  the  country,  has 
become  our  "partner  in  sin"  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

This  foot  dragging  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  and  I  caU  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
schedule  Inunedlate  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion designed  to  correct  these  abuses. 

It  Is  surprising  and  shocking  to  realize 
that  nothing  has  been  done  and,  quite 


frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time 
is  running  out. 

I  do  know  that  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  told  me 
that  hearings  would  be  set  If  no  settle- 
ment Is  made  in  the  raUway  strike  and 
the  Issue  Is  returned  to  Congress. 

But,  no  matter  whether  this  particular 
dispute  is  resolved  or  not,  the  basic  prob- 
lem win  Btin  be  with  us.  This  is  reason 
enough  to  give  our  attention  to  consider- 
ing a  well-thought-out  and  reasonable 
course  of  action, 

I  realize  fuU  wen  the  complexities  and 
technicalities  of  this  matter.  This  is  no 
legltlniiate  reason  to  simply  agonize  and 
hope  the  problem  win  go  away. 

The  problem  win  not  vanish  like  so 
much  grease  on  a  shirt  when  bleach  Is 
added  to  the  wash  water.  It  Is  going  to 
take  the  kind  of  action  that  only  this 
legislative  body  can  give  It. 

Everyone  in  this  Congress  knows  that 
our  Commerce  Committee  chairman  is  a 
fair  and  courageous  American,  and  that 
he  win  give  aU  sides  a  good  and  fair 
chtmce  to  present  their  case.  But  we 
have  got  to  get  with  It,  The  hour  Is  late 
and  the  pubUc  Interest  demands  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  re- 
view the  provisions  of  my  bUl  In  order  to 
show  how  it  Is  the  only  type  of  approach 
which  will  preserve  the  cornerstone  of 
collective  bargaining  and  present  a  work- 
able solution  to  crippling  strikes. 

The  bin  amends  section  10  of  the  RaU- 
way Labor  Act.  It  preserves  the  present 
process  up  to  and  including  the  Federal 
Mediation  Board. 

As  is  the  case  now,  the  Mediation 
Board  is  empowered  to  give  notification 
to  the  President  If  a  dispute  between  a 
carrier  and  its  employees  Is  not  adjusted 
under  earUer  provisions  of  the  act,  and. 
If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  such  a 
dispute  "threatens  substantially  to  inter- 
rupt Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  a 
degree  as  to  deprive  any  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation." 

At  this  point,  my  proposed  would  add 
new  procedures  to  deal  with  whatever 
problem  arises. 

After  receiving  notification  from  the 
Mediation  Board,  the  President  would 
have  the  discretion  to  take  either  of  two 
approaches: 

He  could  appoint  a  nonblnding  Emer- 
gency Board  with  powers  vlrtuaUy  Iden- 
tical to  those  given  the  Emergency  Board 
under  present  law  or  he  could  announce 
his  Intention  to  establish  a  binding  ar- 
bitration board,  termed  a  Special  Board. 

If,  at  this  stage,  the  President  elects 
to  appoint  an  Emergency  Board,  he  may 
appoint  as  many  disinterested  Individuals 
to  the  Emergency  Board  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable and  necessary.  The  President 
may,  also,  in  his  discretion,  charge  the 
Emergency  Board  with  the  responslbiUty 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
dispute  and/or  recommendations  for  the 
settlement  of  any  or  all  of  the  matters 
In  dispute. 

Within  60  days  after  the  appointment 
of  the  Emergency  Board,  or  such  date  as 
he  may  specify — but  not  to  exceed  60 
additional  days — If  the  dilute  has  not 
been  settled,  the  Board  shall  report  to 
the  President,  and  for  30  days  after  this 
report  Is  made,  there  wlU  be  a  30-day 
cooling-off  period  during  which  there 
will  be  no  change,  except  by  mutual 


sigreement,  In  the  working  conditions  out 
of  which  the  dispute  arose. 

After  this  cooling-off  period,  the  Presi- 
dent may  exercise  any  or  an,  or  none  of 
three  alternatives : 

First.  He  may  transmit  the  report  of 
the  Emergency  Board  to  Congress  for 
such  action  as  he  may  recommend. 

Second.  If  the  report  Includes  recom- 
mendations for  settlement,  the  President 
may  provide  by  executive  order  that  these 
recommendations  shan  serve  as  the  work- 
ing conditions  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
120  days. 

Third.  He  may  notify  the  parties  of 
his  intention  to  establish  a  Special  Board. 

I  may  note  at  this  point  that  the  Spe- 
cial Board  I  just  mentioned  can  be  Ini- 
tiated by  the  President  Immediately  after 
the  notification  by  the  Mediation  Board 
and  its  procedures  have  been  utilized. 

At  whichever  point  the  President  an- 
nounces his  Intent  to  establish  a  Special 
Board — if  he  ever  does  decide  to  do  so — 
the  parties  have  10  days  from  the  an- 
nouncement to  select  members  of  a  Spe- 
cial Board  which  wUl  have  authority  to 
make  a  final  and  binding  determination 
of  matters  in  dispute.  The  parties  may 
also  establish  procedures  for  the  Board, 
and  ascertain  the  matters  in  dispute 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board. 

If  the  parties  fall  to  establish  the  Spe- 
cial Board,  the  President  shan  appoint 
three  members  of  the  Board,  one  member 
shan  be  appointed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  employees  and  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  carriers  involved.  In 
reaching  its  determination,  the  Special 
Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Emergency 
Board,  and  shaU  take  Into  consideration 
aU  relevant  Information  surrounding  the 
dispute,  ' 

The  Special  Board  would  make  and 
publish  its  determination  within  60  days 
after  Its  appointment  except  that  the 
President  may  extend  the  period  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  60  days.  With 
certain  exceptions,  the  determination  of 
a  Special  Board  would  be  final  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties  for  the  period  de- 
scribed by  the  Special  Board,  as  long  as 
the  period  does  not  exceed  2  years.  The 
decision  of  the  Special  Board  shaU  be 
enforceable  by  proceedings  In  the  U.S. 
district  courts. 

The  determination  of  a  Special  Board 
may  be  set  aside  only  by  appUcatlon  of  a 
party  to  the  Board  proceedings,  and  only 
on  the  grounds  that  the  determination 
was  based  on  fraud  or  corruption,  or  wtis 
not  in  accordance  with  section  10  of  the 
act  or  with  the  Constitution,  In  no  event 
would  the  reviewing  court  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  or  set  aside  a  determina- 
tion of  a  Special  Board  on  the  ground 
that  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  con- 
ditions prescribed  were  not  Just  and 
reasonable. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  alternatives 
available.  The  easiest  answer  here  Is  to 
do  nothing.  If  we  allowed  the  present 
law  to  stand.  Congress  would  continue  to 
be  brought  into  every  serious  dispute, 
and  in  light  of  the  growing  complexity 
of  our  society,  I  know  they  win  be  suc- 
cessively more  difficult. 

That  is  not  the  problem,  though.  The 
problem  is  that  conectlve  bargaining 
would  be  the  innocent  and  invariable 
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victim  of  s»ich  action.  If  the  parties  feel 
that  congressional  intervention  Is  the 
final  step  in  every  serious  nationwide 
labor  dispute,  then  all  efforts  at  bargain- 
ing will  lapse,  and  the  parties  will  con- 
centrate their  efforts  in  lobbying  pres- 
sure. 

Another  suggested  approach  Is  that  of 
"finality."  Under  this  scheme,  compul- 
sory arbitration  would  be  keyed  In  at  the 
end  of  every  process  of  negotiation  and 
mediation.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
a  procedure  imquestionably  at  the  end  of 
the  line  whenever  there  Is  a  bargaining 
standoff  in  a  serious  dispute. 

Under  this  plan,  I  feel  the  parties 
would  lose  their  incentive  to  bargain. 
Possibly  at  least  one  of  the  parties  would 
feel  that  they  would  get  a  more  favorable 
result  under  arbitration  and  accordingly, 
they  would  not  be  truly  interested  in 
bargaining  prior  to  arbitration. 

As  Secretary  Wlrtz  has  said  on  this 
point,  compulsory  arbitration  not  only 
eliminates  strikes.  It  also  eliminates  bar- 
gaining. Furthermore.  I  feel  that  the 
choice  of  only  one  abrupt  remedy  to 
cover  the  tremendous  scope  of  disputes 
is  inadequate. 

Many  of  these  same  objections  apply 
to  the  plan  to  create  a  permanent  labor- 
management  court.  Once  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  Is  invoked.  I  feel  that 
the  parties  would  be  removed  from  the 
bargaining  arena  and  that  a  voluntary 
settlement  would  be  most  imlikely. 

In  light  of  these  proposed  alternatives. 
I  restate  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
need  is  for  further  procediires  which  en- 
able continued  bargaining  in  an  atmos- 
phere conductive  to  good- faith  negotia- 
tion, which  give  the  President  a  choice 
of  procedures  and  allows  him  to  tailor 
the  remedy  to  fit  the  situation,  and 
finally  which  secludes  the  nature  and 
even  the  existence  of  that  ultimate  step 
of  governmental  Intervention  which 
would  conclusively  settle  the  dispute. 

President  Johnson  has  said  to  negotia- 
tors that  the  public  occupies  a  third  seat 
at  the  bargaining  table.  I  think  it  is 
time  the  law  took  cognizance  of  that  fact. 
The  power  to  act  in  serious  disputes 
must  lie  somewhere.  I  think  that  re- 
sponsibility should  rest  In  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. I  am  aware  of  the  argument 
that  a  Presidential  choice  of  procedures 
might  cause  the  parties  to  neglect  bar- 
gaining with  each  other,  directing  pres- 
sures on  the  White  House  on  which  route 
to  select.  In  light  of  all  the  circimi- 
stances,  I  think  this  argxmient  is  without 
merit.  I  realize  that  there  are  weak- 
nesses to  this  approach,  but  I  submit  that 
the  alternatives  are  much  worse. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  President  does  not  shoulder  this 
responsibility  alone.  He  may  make  the 
choice  to  take  direct  action  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  he  may  refer  it  to  the 
Mediation  Board  or  the  Special  Board. 
He  can  also  refer  disputes  to  Congress 
for  whatever  action  this  body  thinks  best. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  enjoin  upon  this  body 
the  need  for  our  active  consideration 
and  participation  in  arriving  at  a  work- 
able solution  to  this  vexing  problem. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICiCLE.    I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  trom 
Texas  is  bringing  up  a  very  important 
matter  and  something  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us.  I  remember  and 
remind  the  gentleman  that  a  year  ago 
the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  told  us  he  would  send  up  leg- 
islation on  this.  We  have  been  sitting 
here  and  waiting  for  it  ever  since.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
committee,  because  we  have  been  wait- 
ing here  for  the  President  to  send  this 
legislation  up. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  submitted  a  report  is  simply  an 
mdicatlon  that  this  is  a  highly  techmcal 
and  involved  matter.  I  understand  they 
will  have  a  report  out  in  the  next  week 
or  two.  I  hope  it  is  true.  There  has 
been  foot  dragging  but  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  foot  dragging  down  the 
street  does  not  mean  there  has  to  be  any 
more  here.  You  and  I  must  shoulder  the 
responsibility,  too,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 


BLEAK  TIME  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP 
COLLECTIVE   BARGAININO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  said  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  just 
said,  this  is  a  bleak  time  In  the  history 
of  collective  bargaining. 

President  Johnson  has  reported  that 
his  Special  Mediation  Panel— made  up 
of  three  distinguished  citizens — ^has  de- 
veloped a  reasonable  formula  which 
would  avert  a  nationwide  railway  strike. 

But  the  unions  and  the  carriers  have 
rejected  the  Panel's  proposal.  And  a 
crippling  shutdown  of  a  major  segment 
of  our  transportation  system  is  orUy  8 
days  away. 

The  situation  that  now  faces  us  is  not 
only  tragic,  but  unnecessary  as  well. 

I  have  observed  many  wage  disputes 
between  labor  and  management  during 
my  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Yet  seldom.  If  ever,  have  I  seen  a 
situation  such  as  this,  where  both  par- 
ties are  so  close  to  agreement,  yet  so  un- 
willing to  take  the  last,  short  step  to- 
gether. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  April  10, 
President  Johnson  stated  that: 

The  dlfferencee  which  remain  in  thl»  dis- 
pute are  Important.  But  they  are  slight 
when  compared  with  the  price  to  the  country 
and  to  theee  parties  Irom  a  suspension  of  rail 
service. 

If  that  statement  was  true  then,  it  is 
doubly  true  today.  The  economic  and  so- 
cial consequences  of  such  a  strike  have 
not  lessened.  But  the  differences  be- 
tween the  disputing  parties  have.  The 
President's  Special  Panel  has  worked 
long  and  diligently,  favoring  no  party  but 
the  public  interest.  The  Panel  has  re- 
ported that  the  parties  are  not  far  apart; 
that: 


The  matter  is  one  of  dollars  and  cents 
alone  and  the  real  differences  between  the 
parties  In  our  judgment  are  not  great. 

In  view  of  this,  and  in  view  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  I  call  upon 
both  labor  and  management  to  put  aside 
their  differences  and  consider  the  nation- 
al Interest  as  a  whole.  I  call  upon  them 
to  accept  the  Panel's  reasonable  recom- 
mendations. 

All  that  is  now  needed  is  the  will  to 

That  will  must  be  the  order  of  the 

day. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
President  Johnson  carried  to  Europe 
with  him  the  added  burden  of  a  threat- 
ened nationwide  railway  strike. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  tireless  efforts  that  he  and  his  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Panel  have  made  to  avert 
such  a  strike.  The  Panel  reports  that  It 
has  brought  labor  and  management  so 
close  together  that  their  differences  are 
now  a  matter  of  "dollars  and  cents."  In 
my  opinion,  only  a  thread  now  separates 
them. 

Yet,  as  close  as  they  are,  both  parties 
have  reached  ar  unyielding  deadlock, 
and  neither  appears  willing  to  give  an 
inch.    A  strike  is  only  8  days  away. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  unions  and 
management  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  their  unreasonable  positions  are 
posing  a  grave  threat  to  the  well-being  of 
this  Nation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  cannot  afford  a 
strike.  It  is  also  obvious,  at  least  to  me. 
that  neither  of  the  disputing  parties  can 
afford  the  consequences  of  bringing  such 
A  ^trilcft  &boil^ 

Collective  bargaining  remains  the  best 
way  to  settle  these  disputes.  And  it  re- 
mains one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

If  both  parties  will  understand  this, 
they  will  serve  not  only  their  Nation's  in- 
terest, but  their  own  Interests  as  well. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
dsiy  Introducing,  by  request  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  legislation  proposing  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  neces- 
sary In  order  to  enable  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  effect 
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an  orderly  disposition  of  payments  aris- 
ing out  of  recent  claims  settlement 
agreements  with  Yugoslavia,  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria. 

In  addition  the  prenxjsed  legislation 
contains  provisions  which  bear  on  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  remaining  in 
the  Italian  claims  program,  and  propose 
various  technical  changes  in  the  existing 
statutes. 

I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
that  during  the  last  Congress,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  considered  similar 
legislation  and  reported  It  with  amend- 
ments to  the  full  committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  I  felt  that  it  was  Incumbent  upon 
me  to  Introduce  this  new  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch.  I  am 
doing  it  today. 

The  text  of  the  bill  being  hitroduced 
Is  as  follows: 

HJt.  9063 
K  bin  to  amend  the  International  Claims 

Settlement  Act  of   1949.   as   amended,   to 

provide   for   the   timely   determination   of 

certain  claims  of  American  nationals,  and 

tor  oUier  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
InternatloneU  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4,  title  I.  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  In 
connection  with  any  claim  filed  with  the 
CommUslon  under  this  title  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  any  award  certified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  on  account  of  such 
claim.  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall 
be  unlawful  and  void.  Whoever.  In  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  services  so  rendered, 
any  remuneration  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
permitted  by  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
ttxan  twelve  months,  or  both." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7,  title  I, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  sub- 
section letter,  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deduct  frcm  any  amounts  covered,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, Into  any  special  f\ind.  created  pur- 
suant to  section  8,  5  per  centum  thereof  as 
reimbursement  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Commission  and  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  the  administration  of  this  tlUe.  The 
amounts  so  deducted  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
recelpu." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c).  sec- 
tion 7,  title  I,  Id  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  If  any  person  to  whom  any  payment 
Is  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  Is  de- 
ceased or  Is  imder  a  legal  disability,  payment 
*baU  be  made  to  his  legal  representative, 
except  that  if  any  payment  to  be  made  Is  not 
over  (1.000  and  there  Is  no  qualified  execu- 
tor or  administrator,  pajrment  may  be  made 
to  the  person  or  persons  found  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  be  entitled  thereto,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  estates." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8.  title  I, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  phrase  ",  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  tiie  amendment 
ot  this  paragraph,"  Immediately  after  the 
word  "covered"  and  before  the  w<Mrd  "Into". 
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and  by  Inserting  "  ( 1 ) "  after  the  wcwds  "sec- 
tion 7(b)"  and  before  the  words  "of  this 
title." 

(5)  SecUon  8,  title  I,  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  out  of  sums  covered, 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  into  any  special  fund  created 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  make  payment 
on  account  of  awards  certified  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect  to 
claims  Included  within  the  terms  of  a  claims 
settlement  agreement  concluded  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  a  for- 
eign government  as  described  In  subsection 
(a)  of  section  4  of  this  title,  as  follows  and 
In  the  following  order  of  priority: 

"(1)  Payment  In  the  amount  of  $1,000  or 
the  principal  amount  of  the  award,  which- 
ever Is  less; 

"(2)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  each  remaining  award  which  shall 
bear  to  such  unpaid  principal  balance  the 
same  proportion  as  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  distribution  at  the  time  such  pay- 
ments are  made  bears  to  the  aggregate  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  all  such  awards;  and 

"(3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
each  award  of  Interest  which  shall  bear  to 
such  unpaid  balance  of  Interest,  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  amount  available  for 
distribution  at  the  time  such  payments  are 
made  bears  to  the  aggregate  vmpald  balance 
of  Interest  of  all  such  awards." 

(6)  Section  302,  Utle  III,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cover  Into  each  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Ruma- 
nian Claims  Funds,  such  sums  as  may  be 
paid  by  the  Ooveriunent  of  the  respective 
country  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  claims 
settlement  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  such  country." 

(7)  Section  303,  title  UI,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2) ,  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  word,  ''and". 

(8)  Section  303,  title  HI,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Pay  effective  compensation  for  the 
nationalization,  compulsory  liquidation,  or 
other  taking  of  property  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  In  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  be- 
tween August  9,  1966,  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  claims  agreement  between  the  respec- 
tive ooimtry  and  the  United  States." 

(9)  Section  304  of  title  III  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a) "  alter  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
sections : 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  receive  and 
determine,  or  redetermine  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  accordance  with  applicable  substan- 
tive law.  Including  International  law,  the 
validity  and  amounts  of  claims  owned  by 
persons  who  were  nationals  of  the  United 
States  on  August  9,  1965,  which  arose  out  of 
the  war  In  which  Italy  was  engaged  from 
June  10,  1940  to  September  16,  1947,  and 
with  respect  to  which  provision  was  not 
made  In  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  awards  shall  be  made  to  per- 
sons who  have  received  compensation  In  any 
amount  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  under  section  202  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  or  to  per- 
sons whose  claims  have  been  denied  by  the 
Commission  for  reasons  other  than  that  they 
were  not  filed  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  section  306. 

"(c)  The   Commission   shall   receive   and 


determine,  or  redetermine  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  accordance  with  applicable  substan- 
tive law.  Including  International  law,  the 
validity  and  amounts  aS  claims  owned  by 
persons  who  were  nationals  of  the  United 
States  on  September  3.  1943,  smd  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  against  the 
Government  of  Italy  which  arose  out  at  the 
war  In  which  Italy  was  engaged  from  June  10. 
1940,  to  September  16, 1947,  to  territory  ceded 
by  Italy  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy:  Provided,  That  no  awards  shall  be 
made  to  persons  who  have  received  own- 
pensatlon  In  any  amount  pursuant  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  or  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  or  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  legislation 
mHl^1"g  appropriations  to  the  Commission 
for  payment  of  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
whichever  date  Is  later,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  time  when 
and  the  limit  of  tim«  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  which 
limit  shall  not  be  more  than  six  months  after 
such  publication. 

"(e)  The  Oocnmisslon  shall  certify  awards 
on  claims  determined  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of 
remaining  balances  in  the  Italian  Claims 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  310  of  this  title,  after  payment  in 
full  of  all  awards  certified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  After  payment  in  full  of  all  awards 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  transfer  the  un- 
obligated balance  in  the  Italian  Claims  Fund 
into  the  War  Claims  Fund  created  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended." 

(10)  Section  306,  title  III,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followtog  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  Wlthto  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection  or  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation making  appropriations  to  the  Com- 
mission for  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  of  this 
title,  whichever  is  later,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  time 
when  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which 
claims  may  be  filed  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  303  of  this  title,  which  limit  shall  not 
be  more  than  six  months  after  such  publica- 
tion." 

(11)  Section  310,  title  m,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  Subsection  (a)  thereof 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  settle  claims  by  the  enactment  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  account  of  awards 
certified  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  par- 
agraphs (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  303  of 
the  Bulgarian  or  Rumanian  Claims  Funds,  as 
the  case  may  be,  until  payments  on  account 
of  awards  certified  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  303  with  respect  to  such  Fund 
have  been  authorized  In  equal  proportion  to 
payments  prevlotisly  authorized  on  existing 
awards  certified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
(2) ,  and  (3)  of  section  303." 

(12)  Section  316,  title  m.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followtog  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
affairs  to  ooimectlon  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
303  and  subsection  (b)   and  (c)   of  section 
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804  at  thlB  title  not  Iat«r  than  two  yean 
following  the  date  of  enactment  ot  aucb 
paragraph,  or  following  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation making  appropriations  to  the  Oom- 
mlaalon  for  payment  of  admlnlstratl've  ex- 
pensee  Incurred  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  aectlon  303  and  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (e)  of  section  304  of  this 
title,  whlcherver  U  Uter." 


TO  DESIGNATE  APRIL  28-29.  1967. 
AS  "RUSH-BAOOT  AGREEMENT 
DAYS" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  49)  to  desig- 
nate April  28-29.  1967.  as  "Rush-Bagot 
Agreement  Days."  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rookrs] 
if  now,  or  in  the  future,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
result  in  any  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  that  the  adop- 
tion of  tills  Joint  resolution  does  not  con- 
template the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
monesrs  as  a  result  of  this  celebration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  Involve  any 
funds  whatsoever? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wUl 
yield  further 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  does 
not  involve  any  Federal  funds  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  [^?eaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rb.  40 

Whereas  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  was 
signed  on  April  28-29,  1817.  providing  for 
naval  disarmament  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  along  the  Qreat  Lakes  and 
Lake  Champlaln;  and 

Whereas  this  agreement  Is  still  In  existence 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  making  It 
the  oldest  arms  limitation  treaty  In  effect  In 
the  world  today;  and 

Whereas  Canada  and  the  TTnlted  States 
share  the  longest  unfortified  boundary  In  the 
world  as  a  result  of  such  agreement;  and 

Whereas  the  commemoration  of  the  sign- 
ing of  such  agreement  would  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  lasting  friendship  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Howie  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 


mation designating  April  38-29,  1967.  as 
"Rush-Bagot  Agreement  Days"  and  Inviting 
the  Oovemors  of  the  several  States  and  the 
chief  offld&ls  of  local  governments  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
days  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
ttvlUes. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TAX-INCENTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
TO  STRENGTHEN  SMALLTOWN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  job  opportunities  and 
employment — the  Tax-Incentive  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1967 — a  bill  that  can 
mean  much  to  our  cities,  large  and 
small,  by  creating  employment  opportu- 
nities in  our  smaller  cities. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  are  also  in- 
troducing similar  bills. 

This  bill  provides  tax  Incentives  to  in- 
duce business  to  locate  in  smaller  com- 
munities— a  proposal  that  has  the 
endorsement  of  many  oCQcials  in  our 
Government. 

This  bill  will  offer: 

An  added  7  percent  credit,  in  addition 
to  the  investment  credit  now  under  sus- 
pension— for  machinery  and  equipment 
investment,  and 

Accelerated  tax  amortization  of  in- 
vestment in  industrial  and  commercial 
facilities,  including  land,  over  a  60- 
month  period,  to  industry  locating  new 
or  branch  plants  in  small  town  and  rural 
America. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  assist 
small  town  and  rural  areas  to  develop 
their  resources  and  their  people  and  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  employment  opportunities 
to  our  young  people  and  ethers  who 
want  to  live  at  home. 

A  recent  poll  shows  that  50  percent  of 
our  people  want  to  live  in  rural  America. 

Our  major  cities  are  caught  in  a  pop- 
ulation strangulation — our  small  towns 
are  caught  in  a  population  decimation. 

Their  problems  are  interrelated  and 
Intertwined. 

By  providing  Jobs  and  opportunities 
In  our  small  towns,  our  young  people 
will  be  encouraged  to  channel  their  tal- 
ent and  their  creativity  into  their  own 
communities,  rather  than  into  major 
cities  to  compete  with  residents  of  those 
cities  for  Jobs. 

The  Washington  Post  said  In  a  re- 
cent editorial: 

The  country  cannot  accept  as  Inevitable 
the  further  concentration  of  r\iral  refugees 
In  Its  large  cities  .  .  .  The  neglect  of  this 
problem  Is  rapidly  producing  two  nations — 
one  a  niral  wasteland  and  the  other  an  ur- 
ban slimi. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  major  policy 
address  in  Dallastown,  Pa.,  on  September 
3  last,  said: 


The  cities  will  never  solve  their  problenu 
unless  we  solve  the  problems  of  the  tonu 
and  smaller  areas. 

And  he  concluded: 

Modem  Industry  and  modem  technology 
and  modem  transportation  can  bring  }olx 
to  the  coiintryslde  rather  than  people  to 
the  cities. 

That  is  the  objective  of  this  bill— that 
Is  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  an  eximndlng  economy 
to  rural  and  smalltown  America— there 
is  a  specific  clause  which  prohibits  the 
pirating  of  industry  from  another  sec- 
tion. 

My  bill  simply  provides  an  added  taj 
incentive  to  industry  that  locates  a  new 
plant  or  branch  plant  in  smalltown  and 
rural  America — and  it  deserves  strong 
support. 

JEWISH  OPPRESSION 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  todajf 
marlu  the  commencement  of  the  Pass- 
over season,  sacred  to  Jews  the  world 
over,  commemorating  the  flight  of  the 
Jews  from  their  persecutors  in  Egypt. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  this  day  and 
age  Jews  are  still  suffering  oppression  In 
certain  countries  of  this  world. 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  is  the  Gk)v- 
enunent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  many 
years  now  it  has  denied  to  Jews  funda- 
mental civil  and  religious  rights  ac- 
corded other  groups.  Alone  among 
Soviet  nationalities,  Jews  are  denied 
schools  and  other  institutions  necessary 
for  the  perpetuation  of  their  heritage 
They  are  forbidden  formal  and  oflacial 
contacts  with  coreligionists  in  other 
countries.  Jews  are  not  even  allowed 
any  form  of  nationwide  federation  of 
congregations  or  clergy.  And  this  Is 
only  a  partial  listing  of  the  Soviet  prac- 
tices toward  Jews  which  violate  funda- 
mental human  rights. 

For  this  first  day  of  Passover,  a  joint 
statement  has  been  released  signed  by 
300  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, condemning  Soviet  suppres- 
sion of  Jewish  religious,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  life.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  signer 
of  that  statement  and  to  have  played  a 
role  in  its  preparation  and  in  obtaining 
such  widespread  support  for  it.  It  Is 
particularly  significant  that  the  sign- 
ers—185  Democrats  and  115  Republicans. 
from  every  State  in  the  Union— repre- 
sent all  shades  of  oplnon.  and  that  the 
list  includes  our  honored  Speaker,  Mr 
McCoRMACK,  the  majority  leader.  Mr 
Albert,  and  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Ford,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
distinguished  committee.  Mrs.  Bolton. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  diversity 
reflects  the  widespread  bipartisan  Amer- 
ican sentiment  against  the  repressive 
Soviet  policies.  It  is  our  devout  hope 
that  such  an  expression  of  strong  disap- 
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proval  of  the  Soviet  Union's  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Jewish  people  will  help 
to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  worldwide  condemna- 
tion of  its  policies  in  this  respect  and 
exert  a  positive  influence  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  list  is  not  closed,  and  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  yet  Indicated  their 
supi?ort  for  the  statement  are  cordially 
invited  to  do  so. 

The  joint  statement  and  list  of  signers, 
as  of  noon  today,  follow: 
Statement  or  Mkmbps  ov  ths  X3S.  Hottsk 

or   RZPEESXNTATIVES    ON    BOVIKT   JrwBY 

The  undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congren  of  the  United 
States  associate  themselvee  with  their  fel- 
low citizens  and  people  of  good  will  through- 
out the  world  In  condemning  the  suppression 
of  Jewish  spiritual  and  cultural  Ufe  In  the 
U.S.8JI.  The  evidence  presented  by  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
leaves  no  room  for  reasonable  men  to  doubt 
that  the  government  of  the  U3.SJI.  con- 
tinues to  pursue  a  program  calciUated  to 
destroy  the  means  of  Jewish  cultiiral  and 
spiritual  survival,  and  to  break  the  wlU  of 
Soviet  Jewry  to  live  as  Jews.  Such  a  prac- 
tice not  only  violates  fundamental  human 
rights.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  guarantees  of 
Soviet  law  and  asserted  policy. 

Alone  among  Soviet  nationality  groups. 
Jews  are  forbidden  the  schools  and  other 
Institutions  of  Jewish  learning,  teaching  and 
publishing,  that  are  required  If  the  heritage 
of  Jews  Is  to  be  perpetuated.  Alone  among 
major  religious  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Jews  are  forbidden  the  right  to  have  any 
form  of  nationwide  federation  of  oongrega- 
tlons  or  of  clergy.  Alone  among  major  re- 
ligious groups  In  the  Soviet  UiUon,  Jews  have 
no  formal  and  official  contacts  between  Soviet 
Jews  and  their  oo-rellglonlsts  abroad.  A 
systematic  campaign  of  Inltlmtdatlon  In- 
hibits them  from  openly  protesting  these 
Ineqtiltles. 

Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  declared  recently 
that  all  citizens,  Including  Jews,  are  free  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  their  relatives 
abroad.  We  await  translation  of  thoee  words 
Into  deeds. 

These  Inequities  Imposed  on  Soviet  Jews 
must  be  protested  by  everyone  who  values 
human  rights  of  aU  Indlvtdxials  and  aU 
groups  everywhere. 

E  Roes  Adair  (Ind.) 

Brock  Adams  (Wash.) 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (N.Y.) 

John  B.  Anderson  (111.) 

William  R.  Anderson  (Tenn.) 

Mark  Andrews  (N.  Oak.)  . 

Frank  Annuzlo  (HI.) 

Thonuis  L.  Ashley  (Ohio)! 

Wayne  N.  AsplnaU  (Colo.|> 

WUUam  H.  Ayres  (Ohio) 

Walter  S.  Baring  (Nev.) 

William  A.  Barrett  (Pa.) 

William  H.  Bates  (Mass.) 

James  F.  Battln  (Mont.) 

Page  Belcher  (Okla.) 

AlphonzoBell  (Calif.) 

Charles  E.  Bennett  (Fla.)| 

TomBevin  (Ala.) 

Edward  O.  Blester,  Jr.  (Pa  i 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (K.T.) 

John  A.  Blatnlk  (Mlim.) 

RayBlanton  (Tenn.) 

Hale  Boggs  (La.) 

Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass.) 

Richard  Boiling  (Mo.) 

Frances  P.  Boland  (Ma8S.5 

Francis  P.  Bolton  (Ohio) 

John  Brademaa  (Ind.) 

Frank  J.  Brasco  (N.T.) 

Jack  Brooks  (Tex.) 

Donald  O.  Brotzman  (Colb.) 

Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr.  (Ohio) 

Gary  Brown  (Mich.) 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif.) 


James  T.  Broyhm  (N.C.) 
Joel  T.  BroyhUl  (Va.) 
John  Buchanan  (Ala.) 
J.  Herbert  Burke  (Fla.) 
James  A.  Burke  (Mass.) 
Lawrence  J.  Burton  (Utah) 
PhlUlp  Burton  (Calif.) 
George  Bush  (Tex.) 
Daniel  E.  Button  (N.Y.) 
James  A.  Byrne  (Pa:) 
John  W.Byrnes  (WU.) 
Earle  Cabell  (Tex.) 
WlUlam  T.  Cahlll  (N.J.) 
Hugh  L.Carey  (N.Y.) 
Bob  Casey  (Tex.) 
EUord  A.  Cederberg  (Mich.) 
Emanuel  Celler  (N.Y.) 
Prank  M.  Clark  (Pa.) 
Donald  D.  Clancy  (Ohio) 
Don  H.  Clausen  (Calif.) 
James  C.  Cleveland  (N.H.) 
Jeffery  Cohelan  (Calif.) 
Harold  R.  Corner  (111.) 

Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.  (N.Y.) 

Silvio  O.  Conte  (Mass.) 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich.) 

Robert  J.  Corbett  (Pa.) 

James  C.  Gorman  (Calif.) 

WUllam  C.  Cramer  (Fla.) 

John  C.  Culver  (Iowa) 

Glenn  Cunningham  (Nebr.) 

EmlUo  Q.  Daddarlo  (Conn.) 

Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  (NX) 

John  W.  Davis  (Oa.) 

WUllam  L.  Dawson  (111.) 

EUglo  de  la  Garza  (Tex.) 

James  J.  Delaney  (N.Y.) 

John  R.  Dellenback  (Oreg.) 

JohnH.  Dent  (Pa.) 

Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  (lU.) 

Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr.  (Mlcb.) 

John  D.  Dlngell  (Mich.) 

Harold  D.  Donohue  (Mass.) 

John  G.  Dow  (N.Y.) 

John  Dowdy  (Tex.) 

Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (N.Y.) 

Florence  P.  Dwyer  (NJ.) 

Bob  Eckhardt  (Tex.) 

Ed  Edmondson  (Okla.) 

Don  Edwards  (Calif.) 

Jack  Eklwards  (Ala.) 

Joshua  EUberg  (Pa.) 

Marvin  L.  Each  (BCch.) 

Edwin  D.  Eshleman  (Pa.) 

Prank  E.  Evans  (Colo.) 

George  H.  Fallon  (Md.) 

Leonard  Parbsteln  (N.Y.) 

Dante  B.  Pascell  (Fla.) 

Michael  A.  Felghan  (Ohio) 

Paul  Plndley  (HI.) 

Paul  A.  Flno  (N.Y.) 

Daniel  P.  Flood  (Pa.) 

Thomas  S.  Foley  (Wash.) 

Gerald  R.  Ford  (Mich.) 

WUUam  D.  Ford  (Mich.) 

L.  H.  Fountain  (N.C.) 

Donald  M.  Praser  (Minn.) 

Samuel  N.  Frledel  (Md.) 

Richard  Pulton  (Tenn.) 

Don  Fuqua  (Fla.) 

Nick  Gallflanakls  (N.C.) 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (NJ.) 

Edward  A.  Garmatz  (Md.) 

Tom  S.  Gettys  (S.C.) 

Robert  N.  Glalmo  (Conn.) 

Sam  Gibbons  (Fla.) 

Jacob  H.  Gilbert  (N.Y.) 

Charles  E.  GoodeU  (N.Y.) 

George  A.  Ooodllng  (Pa.) 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (Tex.) 

Kenneth  J.  Gray  (111.) 

Edith  Green  (Ore.) 

William  J.  Green  (Pa.) 

Martha  W.  Griffiths  (Mich.) 

James  R.  Grover.  Jr.  (N.Y.) 

Gilbert  Gude  (Md.) 

Q.  Elliott  Hagan  (Ga.) 

James  A.  Haley  (Fla.) 

Seymour  Halpem  (N.Y.) 

Lee  H.  Hamilton  (Ind.) 

John  Paul  Hammeraohmldt  (Axk.) 

James  M.  Hanley  (N.Y.) 

Richard  T.  Hanna  (Calif.) 


George  V.  Hansen  (Idaho) 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  (Wash.) 
WUllam  Henry  Harrison  (Wyo.) 
James  Harvey  (Mich.) 
WUllam  D.  Hathaway  (Maine) 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (Calif.) 
Ken  Hechler  (W.  Va.) 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  (Mass.) 
Henry  Helstoekl  (N.J.) 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  (Wash.) 
Chet  Hollfleld  (Calif.) 
Elmer  J.  Holland  (Pa.) 
Prank  J.  Horton  (N.Y.) 
Craig  Hosmer  (Calif.) 
James  J.  Howard  (NJ.) 
WlUlam  L.  Hungate  (Mo.) 
John  E.  Hunt  (N.J.) 
Edward  Hutchinson  (Mich.) 
Donald  J.  Irwin  (Conn.) 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (Ind.") 
John  Jarman  (Okla.) 
Charles  S.  Joelson  (VJ.) 
Harold  T.  Johnson  (Calif.) 
Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr.  (Ala.) 
Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn.) 
Abraham  Kazen  Jr.  (Tex.) 
James  Kee  (W.  Va.) 
Hastings  Keith  (Mass.) 
Edna  P.  Kelly  (N.Y.) 
Carleton  J.  King  (N.Y.) 
CecU  R.  King  (Calif.) 
Horace  R.  Kornegay  (N.C.) 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (N.Y.) 
Dan  Kuykendall  (Tenn.) 
Peter  N.  Kyros  (Maine) 
Melvln  R.  Laird  (Wis.) 
Odin  Langen  (Minn.) 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd  (Utah) 
Clarence  D.  Long  (Md.) 
Speedy  O.  Long  (La.) 
Donald  E.  Lukens  (Ohio) 
Richard  D.  McCarthy  (N.Y.) 
John  W.  McCormack  (Mass.) 
Joseph  M.  McDade  (Pa.) 
Jack  H.  McDonald  (Mlcb.) 
Robert  C.  McEwen  (N.Y.) 
John  J.  McFall  (Calif.) 
Torbert  M.  Macdonald  (Mass.) 
Clark  MacGregor  (Minn.) 
Hervey  G.  Machen  (Md.) 
Ray  J.  Madden  (Ind.) 
Char  lee  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.  (Md.) 
Robert  B.  Mathlas  (Calif.) 
Spark  M.  MatBunaga  (Hawaii) 
Lloyd  Meeds  (Wash.) 
Thomas  J.  MeskUl  (Conn.) 
George  P.  Miller  (Calif.) 
WUbur  D.  Mills  (Ark.) 
Joeeph  G.  Mlnlsh  (N  J.) 
Patsy  T.  Mink  (Hawaii) 
Chester  L.  Mlze  (Kans.) 
G.  V.  Montgomery  (Miss.) 
William  S.  Moor  head  (Pa.) 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (Pa.) 
Thomas  G.  Morris  (N.  Nex.) 
F.  Bradford  Morse  (Mass.) 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (Md.) 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (Ohio) 
John  E.  Moes  (Calif.) 
Abraham  J.  MvUter  (N.Y.) 
John  M.  Murphy  (N.Y.) 
WUllam  T.  Murphy  (HI.) 
Luclen  H.  Nedzl  (Mich.) 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (Pa.) 
Barratt  O^ara  (HI.) 
James  O.  O'Hara  (Mich.) 
Alvln  E.  O-Konskl  (Wis.) 
Arnold  Olsen  (Mont.) 
Thomas  P.  O^NeUl  (Mass.) 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (N.Y.) 
Edward  J.  Patten  (N  J.) 
Thomas  M.  PeUy  (Wash.) 
Claude  Pepper  (Fla.) 
Carl  D.  Perkins  (Ky.) 
Jerry  L.  Pettis  (Calif.) 
PhlUp  J.  Phllbln  (Mass.) 
J.  J.  Pickle  (Tex.) 
Otis  a.  Pike  (N.Y.) 
Richard  H.  Poff  (Va.) 
Howard  W.  Pollock  (Alaska) 
Joe  R.  Pool  (Tex.) 
Ifelvln  Price  (111.) 
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Robert  Price  (Tex.) 
David  Pryor  (Ark.) 
Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (HI.) 
Orabam  Purcell  (Tex.) 
Albert  H.  Qule  (Minn.) 
Tom  RallBback  (111.) 
WUUam  J.  Randall  (Mo.) 
Tbomas  M.  Rees  (Calif.) 
Ogden  R.  Beld  (N.Y.) 
Ben  Relfel  (S.  Oak.) 
Ed  Relnecke  (Calif.) 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick  (N.Y.) 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wla.) 
George  M.  Rhodes  (Arls.) 
John  J.  Rhodes  (Ariz.) 
Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  (Mich.) 
Ray  Roberts  (Tex.) 
Howard  W.  Roblson  (N.Y.) 
Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.  (If  J.) 
Byron  O.  Rogers  (Colo.) 
Paul  O.  Rogers  (Fla.) 
Fred  B.  Rooney  (Pa.) 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.T.) 
William  V.  Roth  (Del.) 
Richard  L.  Roudebush  (Ind.) 
J.  Edward  Roxish  (Ind.) 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (Calif.) 
Philip  Ruppe  (Mich.) 
William  P.  Ryan  (N.Y.) 
Femand  J.  St  Germain  (RX) 
William  L.  St.  Onge  (Conn.) 
John  P.  Saylor  (Pa.) 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  (WU.) 
James  H.  Scheuer  (N.Y.) 
Richard  8.  Schwelker  (Pa.) 
Pred  Schwengel  (Iowa) 
George  E.  Shipley  (HI.) 
Gamer  E.  Shrlver  (Kans.) 
B.  F.  Slsk  (Calif.) 
Henry  Smith  m  (N.Y.) 
James  V.  Smith  (Okla.) 
William  Springer  (HI.) 
Robert  T.  Stafford  (Vt.) 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (W.  Va.) 
J.  WllUam  Stanton  (Ohio) 
Tom  Steed  (Okla.) 
Sam  Stelger  (Ariz.) 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.  (Oft.) 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (N.Y.) 
W.  S.  Stuckey  (Oa.) 
Leonor  K.  Siillivan  (Mo.) 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (Ohio) 
Roy  A.  Taylor  (N.C.) 
Charles  M.  Teaj^ue  (Calif.) 
Herbert  Tenzer  (N.Y.) 
Fletcher  Thompson  (Oa.) 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (N  J.) 
Robert  O.  Tleman  (R.I.) 
John  V.  Tunney  (Calif.) 
Morris  K.  Udall  (Ariz.) 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (Calif.) 
Guy  Vander  Jagt  (Mich.) 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto  (Pa.) 
Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr.  (La.) 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  (Calif.) 
E.  S.  Johnny  Walker  (N.  Mex.) 
G.  Robert  Watkins  (Pa.) 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio) 
J.  Irving  Whalley  (Pa.) 
Richard  White  (Tex.) 
William  B.  Wldnall  (N.J.) 
Lawrence  O.  Williams  (Pa.) 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (Kans.) 
Lester  L.  Wolff  (N.Y.) 
Jim  Wright  (Tex.) 
Wendell  Wyatt  (Oreg.) 
John  W.  Wydler  (N.Y.) 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (111.) 
John  Young  (Tex.) 
Clement  J.  Zablockl  (WU.) 
Roger  H.  Zlon  (Ind.) 
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(X)NQRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  ACTION 
TO  AVERT  PARALYZINO  TRANS- 
PORTATION STRIKES 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
myremarics. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  interested  In  the  discussion  that  has 
ensued  today  about  the  dangers  of  para- 
lyzing transportation  strikes.  It  Is  very 
true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
pointed  out,  that  more  than  a  year  ago 
our  President  took  note  of  this  problem 
auid  said  he  was  going  to  send  down  pro- 
posals. What  strikes  me  as  very  curious 
is  that  this  Congress  has  not  taken  any 
Initiative  in  this  period  of  more  than  a 
year  to  s;tudy  the  problem  and  come  forth 
with  recommendations  on  Its  own. 

Insofar  as  I  know  the  only  hearing  held 
on  the  problem  of  strikes  consisted  of 
about  5  minutes  of  discussion  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  recently  at  the  time  of  the  Im- 
pending railway  strike. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  can  point  to  any  dis- 
cussions, any  hearings,  or  any  considera- 
tion that  the  Congress  has  given  in  the 
last  year  to  this  problem  of  strikes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Is  the  gentleman  fa- 
miliar with  the  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced, HJl.  5638? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  not.  But  I  will 
ask  my  friend  if  he  has  had  any  hearings 
on  it? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  have  sent  copies  to 
your  office  and  all  Members'  offices  in 
the  last  60  days  trjring  to  engender  some 
support  and  discussion  on  this.  But  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  heard  from  the 
gentleman  as  to  his  support  or  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  do  not  happen  to  be  on  his 
committee  and  if  I  was,  I  certainly  would 
support  him.  I  Just  wonder  If  he  has 
some  channel  through  which  he  can  get 
the  leadership  to  give  consideration  to 
his  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  In  my  opinion,  hear- 
ings should  be  held  on  this  subject  and 
they  should  have  been  held. 

Mr.  FDTOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  have  called  on  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  today  to  call 
for  hearings  on  this.  I  said  In  my  re- 
marks which  I  have  extended,  that  the 
chairman  said  if  this  strike  is  not  settled 
now,  he  would  immediately  start  hear- 
ings. My  point  Is  that  regardless  of 
whether  the  strike  is  settled,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  we  ought 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  general  subject 
now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  and  I  hope  he  succeeds. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  To  that  extent  I  will 
say  the  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  hope  he  will  secure  enough 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
get  action  on  this. 

Mr.  PKTKLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK  SPEECH 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  my  first  opportunity  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
an  observance  with  which  I  have  long 
been  familiar  as  a  resident  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California. 

I  refer  to  National  Raisin  Week. 
April  23  to  29  marks  not  only  the  58th 
anniversary  of  National  Raisin  Week, 
but  the  continuance  of  the  oldest — and 
perhaps  most  famous — ^national  food 
week  in  the  country. 

Through  the  years,  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  Rep- 
resentative Bernik  Sisx,  has  told  the 
Members  during  National  Raisin  Week 
of  the  history  and  growth  and  impor- 
tance of  America's  raisin  industry.  He 
has  documented  the  contribution  of  the 
raisin  industry  to  the  economy  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation.  And  he  has  sug- 
gested that  raisins  have  also  contributed 
to  the  ever  Improving  standard  of  health 
of  our  fellow  Americans  and  of  people 
in  other  lands. 

On  Wednesday,  April  28,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  California  Raisin  Ad- 
visory Board,  Congressman  Sisk  and  I 
will  be  privileged  to  offer  the  Members 
raisin  pie  dessert  at  lunch  in  the  House 
dining  room.  We  do  so  not  only  to  re- 
mind you  that  this  is  National  Raisin 
Week  but  to  give  you  a  chance  to  learn 
firsthand  that  raisins  are  a  taste  sur- 
prising treat. 

We  are  confident  that  the  hard  work- 
ing members  of  your  staffs  will  enjoy  the 
raisins  in  the  sample  packs  distributed 
today  to  each  Representative's  oflBce. 
Raisins,  of  course,  are  famed  as  an 
energy  producing  food,  but  I  will  leave  it 
to  you  to  Judge  whether  they  have 
noticeably  increased  the  output  of  work 
In  your  offices. 

Despite  the  promise  Implicit  in  the 
title  of  a  smash  stage  and  film  musical 
comedy,  the  Nation's  raisin  industry  has 
not  succeeded  since  its  birth  94  years  ago 
without  really  trying. 

On  the  contrary,  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  cars  and  Avis,  it  tried  harder.  It 
is  still  doing  so.    Because  it  must. 

For  the  raisin  industry,  success  is  a 
matter  of  holding  even  on  per  capita 
consmnptlon — something  a  great  many 
farm  products  have  not  been  able  to  do. 
Holding  a  constant  per  capita  rate  of  use 
means,  of  course,  that  sales  grow  as  fast 
as  the  population  does. 

How  have  raisins  managed  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  per  capita  consumption 
race?  With  the  boom  in  convenience 
foods,  the  accompanying  decline  In  home 
baking,  and  the  mushrooming  number  of 
food  products  on  the  supermarket 
shelves,  many  once-popular  food  items 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Others  have 
held  their  markets  only  by  drastic  price 
cuts. 

Not  so  raisins.    Why? 

Many  food  Industry  leaders  are  con- 
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vinced  the  broad  marketing  advances 
set  by  raisins  can  be  attributed  almost 
entirely  to  the  aggressive,  industrjrwlde 
promotional  program  of  the  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board. 

In  recent  years  the  board  has  con- 
ceived and  promoted  a  highly  effective 
marketing  concept;  namely,  that  raisins 
should  Join  forces  with  as  many  related 
foods  as  possible,  including  the  new 
processed  and  baked  convenience  items. 
This  approach  has  paid  handscme  divi- 
dends for  raisins. 

In  the  late  1950's,  for  example,  per 
capita  consumption  of  raisins  dropped  to 
1.4  pounds,  partly  as  a  result  of  several 
short-crop  years.  However,  recent  fig- 
ures from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  that  raisins  are  now 
being  consumed  at  the  rate  of  1.6  pounds 
per  person  per  year.  This  hjis  been  ac- 
complished without  any  reduction  in  the 
price  received  by  the  raisin  Industry. 
Just  the  opposite.  Price  records  of  the 
Raisin  Administrative  Committee  show 
bulk  raisins  brought  11  to  11^  cents  a 
pound  10  years  ago,  compared  to  16^  to 
18  cents  in  the  past  two  seasons. 

Essentially,  the  California  Raisin  Ad- 
visory Board's  program  is  one  of  con- 
stant research  and  development,  sup- 
ported by  merchandizing  assistance  to 
bakeries,  supermarkets,  and  msmufac- 
turers  of  raisin  products  to  make  It  con- 
venient and  more  profitable  for  them  to 
use  more  raisins. 

Happily  for  the  raisin  industry,  raisins 
themselves  are  well  suited  for  use  in  a 
great  many  food  items.  One  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Advisory  Board  noted  at 
least  190  items  in  a  grocery  store  that 
had  raisins  in  them. 

Another  plus  factor  enjoyed  by  the 
raisin  industry  is  profitability  of  the 
product.  A  grocery  trade  organization 
conducted  an  independent  survey  which 
indicated  that  raisins  return  $15.50  per 
annual  dollar  invested,  oom[>ared  to  the 
average  of  $4.84  for  dry  groceries. 

Dollar  sales  per  shelf  foot  are  critically 


important  to  any  grocer,  Independent,  or 
chain. 

A  recent  study  made  in  six  representa- 
tive stores,  covering  8  weeks  of  sales, 
sharply  confirmed  the  sales  potential  of 
what  the  industry  calls  the  "amazin' 
raisin." 

In  dollar  sales  per  shelf  foot,  dried 
fruit  ranked  sixth;  ninth  in  unit  sales 
per  foot.  Raisins  rated  first  among  dried 
fruit  for  dollar  margin  per  foot  and  ac- 
counted for  40  percent  of  dried  fruit  sales. 
Moreover,  in  this  study,  raisins  again 
proved  that  instead  of  hurting  other 
sales,  they  suggest  other  foods  and  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  additional  items. 

Conceding  these  most  helpful  factors, 
however,  I  think  that  the  raisin  industry 
of  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley  smd 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board  can 
take  major  credit  for  the  industry's 
growth  and  success. 

It  is  an  industry  that  thinks  imagina- 
tively, acts  boldly,  and  plans  for  tomor- 
row. 

Recognizing  that  today's  busy  home- 
maker  likes  her  convenience  foods  and 
has  become  accustomed  to  less  time  at  a 
hot  stove,  the  California  Raisin  Advisory 
Board  has  created  literally  hundreds  of 
ways  for  her  to  add  the  taste  surprising 
treat  of  raisins  to  simple  but  exciting 
dishes. 

A  good  deal  of  that  effort  is  directed 
to  teenagers  and  the  young  married,  to 
assure  that  tomorrow's  mothers  know 
how  to  use  raisins — lots  of  raisins — for 
their  lamily's  enjoyment — and  good 
health. 

Maybe  the  next  94  years  will  prove  that 
California's  raisin  Industry  is  going  after 
the  wrong  market.  But  I  would  not  bet 
on  it.  Any  industry  that  can  suggest 
25  ways  to  eat  a  raisin  has  got  to  continue 
growing  and  prospering. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  100,000  raisin 
growers,  packers,  and  employees — who 
are  California's  and  America's  raisin  in- 
dustry— during  this  58th  annual  Na- 
tional Raisin  Week. 

The  Ford  Foundation  Annuai  Report  of  1966 


GRANTS  FOR  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remaiics  at 
tMs  point  and  to  include  pertinent  extra- 
neous material  and  tabular  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
following  for  the  consideration  by  my 
colleagues  when  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  National  Foundation  for  Arts 
and  Humanities  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
consider  the  appropriatiCHis  bill  for  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. A  great  hue  and  cry  has  been 
raised  by  some  people  to  the  effect  that 
the  Apprwriations  Committee's  action 
in  recommending  $3.5  million  instead  of 
the  $6  million  budget  requested  will  some- 
how cause  us  to  lose  ground  in  the  cul- 
tural struggle  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  I  fail  toisee  how  grants 
to  study  the  history  of  jthe  comic  strips 
plays  any  part  in  this  struggle,  but  I 
do  know  that  there  are  substantial 
sources  or  non-(jovemment  funds  avail- 
able to  the  academic  communities.  It 
seems  somewhat  ludicrous  for  liberals  to 
criticize  the  reduction  in  the  Govern- 
ment's own  program  when  so  many  pri- 
vate foundations  are  continually  con- 
tributing to  the  arts  and  humanities. 

This  week  end  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress received  a  copy  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation Annual  Report  of  1966.  This  is 
only  one  of  numerous  foundations  that 
make  grants  to  benefit  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. The  Ford  Foundation  report 
shows  that  the  Ford  Foundation  ap- 
proved grants  totaling  $87,901,937  in 
1966  for  the  arts  and  humanities.  I 
include  these  grants  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


Symphony  orchestras- 
Bank  of  New  York,  as  trustee  tor  the  foUowlnf! ' 

American  Symphony,  New  York  City  ($1,000,- 

000) 

Atlnnto  Symphony  ($1,000.000) 

Baltimore  Symphony  ($1.000.000) , 

Blmiinuhara  Symphony  ($000,000) 

Boston  Symphony  ($2,(k)0,()00) 

Brooklyn  Phllharmonla  ($250,000) 

BufTalo  Philharmonic  ($1,000.000) , 

Chloauo  Symphony  ($2,000.000) 

Cincinnati  Symphony  ($2,000.000) 

Cleveland  Orchestra  ($2.000,000) 

Columbus  Symphony  ($£00,000) 

Dallas  Symphony  ($2,000.000) 

Denver  Symphony  ($1,000.000) 

Detroit  Symphony  ($1,000,000)    

Festival  Orchestra,  New  York  City  ($3«),000). 

Florida  .Symphony,  Orlando  ($600.000) 

Fort  Wft>Tie  Philhamonlc  ($2.'pO,00O) , 

Hartford  Symphony  ($1,000,000) , 

Honolulu  Symphony  ($7.'i0.000) 

Houston  SjTnphony  (S2,00O,00Q) , 

Hudson  Valley   Philharmonic,   Pougbkeepde 

($2«),000)       , 

Indianapolis  Symphony  (M,000,000) 

Jacksonville  S>-mphony  (C2.V),000) 

Kalamaioo  Symphony  ($500,000) 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Plillhannonlc  ($1,000,000)... 
Little  Orchestra,  New  York  City  ($390,000).... 

See  footnoted  at  end  of  table. 


Changes  during  the 
lucal  year 

Grants 

Payments 

(ndaetions) 

(refunds) 

»S8,7fi0,000 

$56,760,000 

fiOO.OOO 

60.000 

TfiO.OOO 

100,000 

"50,000 

100.000 

200.000 

30,000 

500,000 

76,000 

16.000 

780,000 

100.000 

500,000 

900,000 

100.000 

500,000 

100,000 

100.000 

20.000 

900,000 

100,000 

750.000 

100,000 

600,000 

100.000 

76,000 

19,000 

100,000 

20,000 

75,000 

15,000 

350.000 

50,000 

350.000 

90,000 

600,000 

100,000 

75.000 

16,000 

900.000 

100,000 

78,000 

16,000 

100,000 

20,000 

750,000 

160,000 

75,000 

18,000 

Humanities  and  the  arts 


Symphony  orchestras— Continued 

Bank  of  New  York,  etc— Continued 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  ($2,000,000) 

Loui.sviUe  Orchestra  ($600,000) 

Memphis  Symphony  ($400,000) 

Milwaukee  Symphony  ($1,000,000) 

Mlnnearwlis  Svmphonv  ($2,000,000) 

Nashville  Symphony  ($500,000) 

National     (Washington,     D.C.)     Sjrmphony 
($2,000,000) - 

New  Haven  Symphony  ($500,000) 

New  Jersey  Symphony,  Newark  ($500,000) 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  ($1,000.000) 

New  York  Philharmonic  ($1,000,000) 

North     Carolina     Symphony,    Chapel    Hill 
($750.000).... 

Oakland  Symphony  ($1,000,000) 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony  ($600,000) 

Omaha  Symphony  ($400,000) 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  ($2.000.000) 

Phoenix  Symphony  ($600.000) 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  ($2,000,000) 

Portland  (Ore.)  Symphony  ($1,000,000) 

Puerto  Rico  Symphony,  San  Juan  (no  trust  par- 
ticipation)  

Rhode     Island     Philharmonic,     Providenoe 
($890,000) - 

Richmond  Symphony  ($500,000) 

Rochester  PhUharmonic  ($1,000.000) 

Sacramento  Symphony  ($600,000) 


Changes  during  the 

fl.scal 

year 

Qrants 

Payments 

(redactioas) 

(refunds) 

$500,000 

$100,000 

200,000 

20,000 

100,000 

20,000 

260,000 

50,000 

600,000 

10(1,000 

200,000 

20,000 

800,000 

100,000 

100,000 

20,000 

160,000 

20,000 

750,000 

134,400 

500,000 

100,000 

260,000 

50,000 

350,000 

80,000 

160.000 

30,000 

100.000 

20,000 

500,000 

100,000 

260. 000 

44.480 

500,000 

100,000 

250,000 

50.000 

378,000 

160.000 

15.000 

160,000 

20.000 

750,000 

150,000 

200,000 

20,000 
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The  Ford  Foundation  AnnvuU  Report  of  1968— Coatinued 


April  24,  1967 


Humanities  and  tbe  arts 


Sympbony  orchestraa — ContiDue:! 

Bank  of  New  York,  etc-Continijed 
8t.  Loute  Symphoay  ($2,000,000) 
San  Antonio  Symphony  itl,000,00O) 
San  Diego  Symphony  ($600,000) 
San  Francisco  Symphony  ($2,OOO.bo6) 
Seattle  Symphony  ($1,000,000) 

Shreveport  Symphony  ($380,000)  ~ 

Syracuae  Symphony  ($750,000) _ 

Toledo  Orchestra  ($500,000) 

Tulsa  PhlUiarmonlc  ($500,000)  

£,'^,.^?PP'^°°y'  ^*"  Lake  City  (ii.TOD.OoST" 
Wichita  Sympbonv  i$500,()nO) 

Other  artictk  rcBouroes:  

BaUet  training  and  resources: 

Boston  Ballet,  Inc 

City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama  (Nw  York)'" 

City  Center  JotTrey  Ballet 

Houston  Foundation  for  Ballet 
San  Frandaco  Ballet  Company 

School  of  American  Ballet 

School  of  the  Pennsylvania  BaUet  Company 
Utah  BaUet  Society  " 


Chaima  daring  the 
flsoal  year 


O  rants 
(reductions) 


Civic  opera  developmeiit: 

Baltimore  Civic  Opera  Company 

Central  City  Opera  House  Association  (Coto^ 

rado) 

Chautauqua  Opera  Association  (NewVork)  — 
Cincinnati  Sumnier  Opera  Association 
Connecticut  Opera  AsyK-intlon 
Fort  Worth  Civi(jOf)era  Association- 
Houston  Grand  Opera  Assoclfition 

Kansas  City  LjTic  Theatre  (MtssouriV 

New  Orleans  Opera  House  Association 

Opera  Association  of  New  Mexico 

Opera  Company  of  Boston       . 

Opera  Onil.i  of  Miami 

Opera  Society  of  Washington  (DtttHct  "(if  "Co- 
lumbia)  

Seattle  Opera  Association. .''i^lillllll 

Spring  Opera  of  San  Francisco... I 

Symphony  Society  of  San  A ntonh) 

New  York    Pro   Muslca  Antlqus:  Productton'"o'f 
early  music  and  musical  dramas 

Professional  training  in  matic- 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 
Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore 

Resident  theater  proeram: 

Alley  Theatre,  Houston 

American  Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre  and' 

Academy,  Stratford  (Conn.) 

CalUbmia,  University  of  (theatre  group) 
Minnesota    Theatre    Company    Foundation.' 

Miimeapolis  (Tyrone  (Juthrie  Theatre) 
Mummers  Theatre,  Oklahoma  City 

wSh&^D^O.  ''^"''    ''"*°'    ^''^'''' 
Tamatind  Lithography  Workshop:  beVeloimumt  of 

Utbogtaphlc  art 

Theatre  Communlcattons  Group:  CoopereUve  pnil 
gram  among  nonprofit  theaters 

Devetopment  of  Individual  talent:  

Advancement  of  creative  aspects  of  music  in  the 
public  schools: 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 

Virginia  State  College 

Young  Audiences.  Inc.. 

Orants-ln-aid  and  fellowships:        

.Administrative  interns 

Arts  reporters,  editors,  and  critics 

Conco-t  soloists 

Marlboro  School  of  Music.'." 

Poets  and  writers  associated  wlt"h"~t'beaten"an'd' 

opera  companies 

-,    l^oarams  for  other  talented  IndividiiabJ 

North   CaroBna  School  of  the   .Arts   FoundatioiT' 

fT'ofesslonaland  academic  training.. 
Performances  of  works  commissioned  for 'concert 
artists  receiving  grantvln-ald : 

Denver  Symphony  Society 

Indiana  State  Symphony  Society 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  .Society.. 
Scholarships  In  Independent  art  and  mtisic  schixrts  " 
Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati  . 
Art  Association  of  Indianapolis 


$500,000 
750.000 
100,000 
500.000 
750^000 
75,000 
250,000 
150,000 
100,000 
500,000 
180,000 


SOOlOOO 

'fi6Q,'66o 


450i000 


105,000 


100,000 


1,400,000 


535,000 
890,  UO 


250.000 
85,000 


(1,071) 
(4.600) 


(18,780) 


1.500,000 


Payments 
(refunds) 


$100,000 
180,000 
20,000 
100.000 
lOObOOO 
16,000 
80,000 
20,000 
20,000 

loaooo 

20,000 


148,000 
20^000 

saaooo 


64,400 
4001O0O 
325,000 

38,000 


35.000 
20,000 
2a  000 
2a  600 

2a  000 
3a  000 

15,000 
30,000 
31,000 


2a  000 

71,300 


3a  000 

11,000 


186,000 
137.500 
98,400 


147,000 


475,000 

21.  r* 

144.000 

63,716 

25,730 

3.500 

35.000 

8,300 
16,338 

250.000 


6,000 

4,000 


the  nfUi^f'^ESf^i^  'S."'''/^v!"i^  represent  endowment  funds  held  In  trust  by 


Humanities  and  tbe  arts 


Development  of  IndivMual  talent— Continued 

Scholarships  in  Independent  art,  etc.— Continued 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Art  Students'  L«»i;ue  of  New'vork 

Atlanta  Art  Association 
California  College  of  Arts  and  Craft 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts- 

Choulnard  Art  School 

School  of  Music 

Cleveland  In.stltute  of  Art  

Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 

Columhus  riallery  of  Fine  Arits 

Cooper  Cnion   

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art    ..'.'.V. 

Cranbrook  Oallery  of  Art  ..  . 

Dajton  Art  Institute 

JuUllard  School  of  Music  ..  

Kansas  City  Art  Institute 

Layton  School  of  Art. 

Manhattan  School  of  Music. . ! .' ' !  I 

Mannrs  College  of  Music 

Maryland  Institute """Ill 

Memphis  .Academy  of  Arts.. I 

Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts 

Musenra  of  Fine  Arts  (Boston) '..'.'.'.".'. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Otis  Art  institute 

Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore. 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Philadelphia  College  of  .Art. 
Portland  Art  Association 

Pratt  Institute ' 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

SanFranclsco  Art  Institute...  ". ' 

San  Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music.'I 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  (Detroit)   . 

Worcester  Art  Museum 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art:  Stiafl  travel  to  s^ect 
works  by  contemporary  American  artlsU  for  exhibi- 
tion In  New  York 

Experiments,  demonstrations,  and  stiidies: 

American  Federation  of  ArU:  Films  for  school  art 

nirriruhim 

American  Place  Theatre:  lleadings  and  produetiona 

of  new  plays 

City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama  (New  York): 

Production  of  contemporary  operas 
International  CouncU  of  Museums:  Study  of  Eun^ 

poan  artists  and  institutions. 
JuUliard  School  of  Music:  Book  by  Micheal  St.  Denis' 
on  theatrical  training 


Changes  during  the 
fiscal  year 


OranU 
(radoctloos) 


Nelson  Uallery  Foundation  (Kansas  City    Mo  )■ 
Catalog  ol  Chinese  paintings ' .". 


Yale  University:  Research  In  acoustical  design 

The  humanities: 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies    Programs 

to  advance  scholarship  In  the  humanities 
American  Historical  Association:  BibUofrai>)iies  oit 

British  civUtiation „ 

Conferences  on  humanistic  study  grouM- 

Bowdoin  College    

Fordham  University... 

Johns  Hopkins  University '1 

Cooperative  program  with  regional  il'berai^ts  col'-' 
leges  to  strengthen  the  humanities: 

Duke  University 

North  Carolina.  University  of.'.'JI'I 

Council  on  Library  Resources:  Research  on  library' 

problems 

Folger   Shakespeare   Memorial    Library:   tJationai 

Shakespeare  Aimlveraarv  Committee 
Rutgers  University:  Scholarly  publication  i)'y  the 

university  press 

Texas,  University  of:  Natloniki  literary' transiation 

center 

Special  institutional  grants:  

Carnegie    Hall   Corporation    (New    York):  State 
renovation  and  improvement 

Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts- 

City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama.. 

Juilllard  School  of  Music.  

Metropolitan  Opera  Association... 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  Yofk  " 


$158,000 


511,500 


100,000 


22,100 

13.237 
80.000 


36.500 
(9. 719) 
36.000 


200.000 
200,000 


(29.080) 


200.000 


Total,  humanities  and  the  arts. 


87.901,987 


Payments 
(refunds) 


132.000 
38.000 


9,000 

4.000 
4.000 
1.000 
8,000 
4.000 
7.000 
5.000 
6.000 
4.000 
34,000 


4.000 

30,000 

8,000 


4,000 

'i9,'6d6' 


4,000 
13,000 
11,000 
IS.  000 


19.000 
30.000 
18,008 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


8a  000 

125,000 
18,000 
22.800 

12.237 


667.000 

6.000 

36.500 
(9. 7I») 
36,000 


170.000 
170.000 

1.000.000 


13.000 


200,000 

243.782 
197,0(9 


316.052 


69.252,335 


addUkm  to  tbe  endowments,  and  are  payable  over  a  5-year  period  on  a  nonmatching 


RUSSIAN  SPACE  DISASTER 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  sympathy 
and  the  sympathy  of  our  Committee  on 
Science  and  Aeronautics  to  the  widow 
and  orphaned  children  of  the  Russian 
astronaut.  Col.  Vladimir  Komarov.  who 


just  suffered  a  disaster  comparable  to 
our  own  tragic  one. 

Space  is  still  a  hostile  environment  In 
which  to  operate.  But  when  men  give 
their  lives  to  those  things  they  believe 
are  right  and  In  the  Interest  of  their 
country,  whether  they  are  friends  or  foe. 
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I  think  it  fitting  that  we  recognize  it. 
So  I  do  want  the  Record  to  show  our 
sympathy  for  the  widow  and  her 
children. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  while  we  had  a  disaster,  our  present 
Surveyor,  operating  on  the  moon,  Is  an 
outstanding  success  in  the  space 
program. 


II 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION,  ANNUAL  REPORT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO,  110) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education. 

As  this  report  points  out,  extension  and 
continuing  education — once  the  ne- 
glected stepchild  in  the  American  educa- 
tional system — has  now  become  a  vital 
part  of  that  system.  Benefiting  25  mil- 
lion citizens  each  year,  continuing  edu- 
cation is  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Americas  adult  population.  It  recog- 
nizes that  education  is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess that  does  not  end  when  the  student 
leaves  the  classroom. 

The  Federal  role  in  supporting  contin- 
uing education  began  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  As  our  society  evolved  and 
became  more  complex,  the  Federal  effort 
Intensified.  Today,  through  Federally 
supported  programs,  we  can  cite  these 
examples  of  progress: 

American  adults,  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  when  they  were  young,  are 
being  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  poor  and  the  unemployed,  through 
special  education  and  training,  are  being 
given  a  chance  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet. 

Scientists,  engineers,  doctors,  dentists 
and  teachers  are  Improving  their  skills 
and  keeping  up  with  the  latest  techno- 
logical advances. 

Employees  at  all  levels  of  government 
are  being  trained  to  aerve  the  public 
better. 

These  extensive  efforts  are  compli- 
mented by  our  recent  efforts  under  Title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  bring  colleges  and  universities  into 
local  communities  to  conduct  seminars 
and  other  programs  on  Issues  of  great 
concern.  Under  this  program  we  are 
focusing  the  intellectual  resources  and 
research  facilities  of  higher  education  on 
problems  affecting  the  dally  lives  of  every 
citizen— from  health  and  housing  to 
transportation  and  recreation. 

In  Its  first  year  alone,  the  program 
reached  every  State  In  the  Nation,  with 
300  colleges  and  tmlversltles  participat- 
ing. In  fiscal  1988,  this  number  will 
almost  double. 

The  attached  report  of  the  National 


Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  details  much  of  this 
progress  and  recommends  a  number  of 
stei>s  to  strengthen  continuing  education 
in  America. 

After  consultation  with  the  Council, 
the  administration  developed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  legislation  to  im- 
prove our  continuing  education  programs 
under  title  I  by — 

Extending  the  program  for  another  5 
years. 

Enabling  smaller  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  continue  to  participate. 

Providing  additional  funds  for  experi- 
mental projects. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thi  White  House.  April  21, 1967. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy!  . 


EXPANSION  OF  CANINE  CORPS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  (>)mmlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  bUl  (HJl.  824) 
to  authorize  the  acquisition,  training, 
and  maintenance  of  dogs  to  be  used  in 
law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  804 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Conffress  aaaembled.  That  the 
Cocnmlsaloners  of  th«  DlBtrlct  of  (Toliunbla, 
acting  throtigh  the  Chief  of  PoUoe  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  tbe  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia,  are  authorised  to  acquire,  train, 
and  maintain  as  many  dog«  as  may  be  necea- 
•ary  to  be  used  In  connection  with  law  en- 
forcement In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  only 
to  ask  the  gentleman.  In  support  of  this 
bill,  which  Is  a  necessary  bill,  whether 
or  not  It  is  open-ended  or  there  is  any 
restriction  on  either  the  numbers  or  the 
amount  of  expense  that  could  be  used 
in  this  man-dog  team,  which  is  presently 
estimated  at  $2,390. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  Police  Department 
estimates  that  no  more  than  25  new  dogs 
will  be  acquired  for  training  and  added 
to  the  corps  each  year.  The  amount  to 
be  appropriated  Is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer,  which  is  quite  satisfactory. 
As  I  understand  It,  this  same  legislation 
did  pass  In  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


PUKPOSX  or  TRX  BUX 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Canine  Corps  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  as  the  need  for 
such  expansl6n  may  develop. 

The  use  of  dogs  in  urban  police  work 
originated  In  Belgium  more  than  50  years 
ago,  and  has  since  spread  to  many  other 
countries.  Today,  more  ihan  40  police 
departments  in  ihe  United  States  are 
utilizing  dogs  in  patrol  work,  and  the 
number  Is  Increasing  very  rapidly. 

The  Canine  Corps  was  first  established 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  December 
1959,  and  on  April  19,  1960,  six  dogs  went 
on  the  streets  of  the  city  with  their  han- 
dlers. By  the  end  of  that  year,  the  num- 
ber had  Increased  to  20  such  teams,  and 
today  the  corps  consists  of  some  80  teams 
on  the  streets  and  11  more  in  training, 
for  a  total  strength  of  91. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  THX  CANINX  CORPS 

The  types  of  work  performed  by  these 
man-dog  teams,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Canine  Corps  as  an  arm  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department,  are  pre- 
sented by  the  following  statistics  for  the 
calendar  year  1966.  During  this  period, 
an  average  of  80  man- dog  teams  pa- 
trolled the  streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
each  month,  and  they  responded  on  a 
total  of  7,365  calls: 


Type  of  work  performed  by  dogs 

Aasign- 
ment 

Benilted 
In  arrest 

lis 

143 

801 

19 

87 
80 

no 

3 
34 

Building  seeks  

84 

Chasing 

16 

Deterrent . 

S2 

Articles  searched  for  and  found 

Diulng  the  year  1966,  a  total  of  944 
felony  cases  and  2,395  misdemeanor 
cases  were  cleared  by  the  use  of  the 
C^anine  Corps.  A  breakdown  of  actual 
arrests  made  in  six  major  categories  of 
crime,  with  dogs  and  without  the  use  of 
dogs,  is  the  following. 


O  (Tense 


Housebreaking 

Robbery 

.\ssault 

Larceny 

Carrying  deadly  weapon 
Rape 


Arresta 


Doss 
used 


163 

43 

87 

15 

26 

3 


Doasnot 
used 


127 

141 

98 

05 


Total 


380 
184 
138 

no 

114 


From  these  figures  It  Is  seen  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  arrests  made  in 
connection  with  these  crimes  were  ac- 
complished with  the  aid  of  dogs  during 
that  year. 

In  addition  to  their  actual  participa- 
tion In  these  arrests,  the  dogs  of  the 
Canine  Corps  have  proved  invaluable  on 
many  other  occasions  by  the  deterrent 
effect  of  their  mere  presence  at  the  scene 
of  actual  or  potential  trouble.  The  dogs' 
keen  sense  of  smell  enables  them  to  lo- 
cate fugitives  hiding  In  buildings.  Junk- 
yards, and  other  places  where  the  police- 
men would  otherwise  have  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  task  in  apprehending 
them. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  for 
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several  reasons  any  program  of  expan- 
sion of  the  corps  cannot  be  made  to  pro- 
ceed too  rapidly.  First,  the  recruitment 
and  selection  of  the  dogs  must  be  accom- 
plished carefully  and  deliberately.  Then 
Um  training  Itself  takes  14  weeks,  and 
the  nature  of  the  training  work  forbids 
too  large  groups.  In  this  connection 
also,  each  dog  is  assigned  to  one  partic- 
ular man,  and  this  patrolman  and  his 
dog  must  be  trained  together.  Thus,  any 
rapid  acceleration  in  the  training  pro- 
gram would  take  too  many  patrolmen  off 
their  regular  beats  at  one  time,  to  the 
detriment  of  law  enforcement  in  the  city. 
In  addition,  ecM^h  man-dog  team  in  serv- 
ice must  be  brought  back  for  1  day  of 
refresher  training  every  2  weeks.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Police  Department  es- 
timates that  no  more  than  25  new  dogs 
can  be  acquired,  trained,  and  added  to 
the  corps  each  year. 

Thus  far,  all  the  dogs  in  the  Canine 
Corps  have  been  donated,  and  thus  have 
cost  the  Police  Department  nothing. 
However,  if  the  contemplated  program  of 
expansion  necessitates  the  purchase  of 
any  of  the  new  dogs,  it  is  estimated  that 
they  may  cost  as  much  as  $250  each.  An 
item  of  expense  Is  involved  in  the  fact 
that  the  policemen  who  handle  these 
dogs  must  transport  them  daily  in  their 
own  cars,  and  also  must  keep  the  dogs  at 
their  homes.  This  calls  for  fenced  yards 
and  extra  cleaning.  Also,  most  of  the 
work  of  these  policemen  must  be  per- 
formed at  night.  For  these  reasons, 
these  men  are  paid  additional  compensa- 
tion In  the  amount  of  $580  per  year. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  sergeants 
who  perform  this  duty,  all  the  oflBcers 
who  serve  as  dog  handlers  are  grade  2 
techniciaiu. 

The  cost  of  training  and  adding  a  man- 
dog  team  to  the  Canine  Corps  is  presently 
estimated  at  $2,390.  This  Includes  the 
handler's  extra  compensation,  and  the 
food  and  veterinary  care  for  the  dogs,  but 
not  any  cost  of  purchase. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  legislative  authorization 
for  such  expansion  of  this  corps,  which 
has  proved  such  an  invaluable  asset  to 
law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbia,  as  future  needs  may  dictate. 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  H.R.  1935  of  the 
88th  Congress — House  Report  No.  76 — 
and  to  HR.  1064  of  the  89th  Congress- 
House  Report  No.  19— both  of  which 
passed  the  House. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  the  88th  Congress,  expresses 
their  endorsement  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

GOVSKNIUNT    OF    THE    DISTRICT    OW 

Columbia.      EIxzcutivb     Omc«. 

Washingtcm,  February  25,  1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Di»trict  of  Co- 
lumbia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
My    Dear    M».    McMillan:    The    Commis- 
sioners ot  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for 
report  HJl.  1936.  88th  Congress,  a  bUl  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition,  training,  and  main- 
tenance of  dogs  to  be  used  In  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  bUl 
authorizes  the  acquisition  of  as  many  dogs 
as  may  be  necessary  for  police  use.    The  po- 
lice force  now  has  approximately  70  dogs. 


most  of  which  are  on  active  duty.  Some  are 
stlU  in  training. 

The  Commissioners  recognize  that  the 
man-dog  teams  of  the  Canine  Corps  of  the 
Police  Department  have  compUed  an  excel- 
lent record  of  crime  detection  and  prevention 
since  they  first  appeared  on  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  1860.  The  corps  was 
originally  established  on  an  experimental 
basis  with  five  man-dog  teams.  With  the 
conciurence  of  the  congressional  appropria- 
tion subcommittees  the  corps  was  continued 
on  this  basis  through  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
Fifty  man-dog  teams  were  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1962  and  76  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  Commissioners  have  recommended  an 
Increase  of  25  dogs  In  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Therefore,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

r.  J.  CLAKKX, 

Acting  President,  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed  and  any  other  District  of 
Coliunbia  bills  which  are  considered 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OBSCENE  TELEPHONE  CALLS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  bill- HJl.  828— 
to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  making 
certain  telephone  calls  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  It 
shall  be  unlawf\il  for  any  person  to  make 
lise  of  telephone  facilities  or  equipment  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  (1)  for  an  anony- 
mous call  or  calls  If  In  a  manner  reasonably 
to  be  expected  to  annoy,  abuse,  torment, 
harass,  or  embarrass  one  or  more  persons:  (2) 
for  repeated  calls.  If  with  Intent  to  annoy, 
abuse,  torment,  harass,  or  embarrass  one  or 
more  persons;  or  (3)  for  any  comment,  re- 
quest, suggestion,  w  proposal  which  Is  ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  or  indecent. 

(b)  A  violation  of  this  section  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  at  either  the  place 
at  which  the  telephone  call  was  made  or  the 
place  at  which  the  telephone  call  was  re- 
ceived. 

(c)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  to 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 

(d)  Any  person  arrested.  Indicted,  or  other- 
wise charged  with  violating  this  section  shall 
be  requested  by  the  court  to  take  a  pretrial 
mental  examination,  at  a  mental  hospital 
designated  by  the  courts,  and  all  costs  of 


such  examination  shall  be  paid  by  the  Gov 
emment. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  deemed 
to  affect  the  appUcation  of  section  927  of  th« 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code  sw 
24-301),  to  any  per«)n  arrested.  Uidlcted  or 
otherwise  charged  with  the  violation  of  thu 
section.  ^ 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  Unes  7  throuRh  ii 
and  subaUtute  thereof  the  foUowlng 

"(d)  The  court  may  in  Its  discretion  order 
any  person  arrested,  indicted,  or  othenrtw 
charged  with  violating  this  section  to  under- 
go  a  pretrial  mental  examination,  at  a  mental 
hospital  designated  by  the  court.  All  costs 
of  such  examination  shall  be  paid  bv  the 
Government." 

AMENDMENT  OFTEREO  BT  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  18 
strike  the  period  and  add  the  following  after 
the  word  "Government":  "of  the  District  ol 
Columbia." 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BT    MR.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  17, 
after  the  word  "court."  Insert  "The  court 
wUl  order  such  an  examination  on  demand 
of  the  person  arrested,  his  attorney,  or  re- 
sponsible next  of  kin  " 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  s 
very  simple  amendment.  It  simply 
makes  pre- judicial  determination  of  un- 
soundness of  mind,  a  two-way  street.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  simply  al- 
lows the  same  thing  for  the  accused  and 
the  apprehended  that  the  court  may  de- 
termine. This  Is  In  line,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  an  overall  bill  for  consideration  of 
those  of  unsound  mind  and  for  admis- 
sion to  Federal  hospitals  which  I  have 
had  in  the  last  two  Congresses  and  re- 
submitted in  the  well  of  the  House  re- 
cently. It  simply  gives  the  accused  and 
the  apprehended,  or  his  attorney  under 
the  due  process  of  law  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  or  his  next  of  kin,  the  right 
to  request  that  the  courts  have  an  exami- 
nation by  those  qualified  in  mental  ex- 
amination, submit  the  evidence,  and  de- 
termine before  the  fact  that  he  is  of 
sound  or  unsound  mind. 
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This  is  a  two-way  street,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  ac- 
cept this  additional  sentence  In  this  par- 
ticular paragraph. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

mi.  DOWDY.  I  wlU  say  that  I  really 
doubt  that  this  language  is  required  for 
the  purpose,  but  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  being  written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  appreciate 
this,  Mr.  Speaker.  Inasmuch  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  accepted  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  for  about  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  words  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  but  I 
think  there  is  one  minor  thing  we  have 
overlooked.  We  mention  it  In  the  report, 
but  make  no  mention  of  it  in  the  bill,  and 
that  is  decoy  telephone  laws.  Would  the 
gentleman  think  that  that  was  covered 
as  well  as  obscene  calls  and  harassment 
calls? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman  on  the  kind  of  calls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Decoy  calls,  that  is  a 
burglar  calUng  as  a  matter  of  decoying. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  would  reach  that,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  would  provide  pun- 
ishment for  the  call  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  burglary,  a  person  obviously  call- 
ing to  decoy  the  police  or  to  decoy  an 
Individual. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  think  this  would  be  covered 
under  these  words:  "For  repeated  calls,  if 
with  Intent  to  annoy,  abuse,  torment, 
harass,  or  embarrass  one  or  more  per- 
sons." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  those  provisions,  in  an- 
swer to  my  friend  from  Texas,  goes  pre- 
cisely to  the  question  of  decoy  calls. 

I  will  not  belabor  this,  but  I  will  hope 
the  gentleman  will  give  It  further  consid- 
eration and  perhaps  do  something  in  con- 
ference, If  it  is  meritorious. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  If  it  is  necessary.  I  will 
be  happy  to  do  it.  I  would  think  the 
kind  of  calls  the  gentleman  Is  talking 
about  would  rather  go  into  the  scheme  of 
actually  being  part  of  the  bupglary  itself, 
and  the  person  who  was  taking  part  In 
that  would  be  an  accomplice  at  least  in 
the  ccanmlsslon  of  the  burglary.  We  will 
check  on  that,  however. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PtJRPOSE  OF  TH«  BIUj 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  828  Is  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  to  persons  found  guilty  of  mak- 
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Ing  certain  telephone  calls  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make  use  of  telephone  facili- 
ties or  equipment  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  following  purposes: 

First.  For  an  anonymous  call  or  calls 
If  in  a  maimer  reasonably  to  be  expected 
to  annoy,  abuse,  torment,  harass,  or  em- 
barrass one  or  more  persons; 

Second.  For  repeated  calls,  if  with  In- 
tent to  aimoy,  abuse,  torment,  harass,  or 
embarrass  one  or  more  persons;  or 

Third.  For  any  comment,  request, 
suggestion,  or  proposal  which  is  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  or  Indecent. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  a  viola- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
either  at  the  place  where  the  telephone 
call  was  made,  or  at  the  place  where  the 
call  was  received. 

The  bill  subjects  violators  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  12  months,  or  both. 
The  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  im- 
pose similar  penalties. 

Present  District  of  Columbia   law 

IMstrict  of  Columbia  Code,  section  22- 
1121— a  disorderly  conduct  statute,  pro- 
vides a  maximum  penalty  of  $250  fine, 
or  90  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  but 
It  is  not  specifically  directed  to  the  of- 
fenses referred  to  in  the  bill.  It  does 
not  furnish  a  good  base  for  prosecutions 
of  offenders  contemplated  In  the  re- 
ported bill,  as  It  has  proven  difBcult  for 
the  prosecution  to  prove  that  telephone 
calls  of  the  kind  referred  to  herein  are 
a  violation  of  that  law. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  further  pro- 
vides that  a  pretrial  mental  examina- 
tion shall  be  requested  by  the  court  of 
any  person  arrested,  indicted,  or  other- 
wise charged  with  violating  the  above 
provisions,  such  examination  to  be  at  a 
mental  hospital  designated  by  the  court, 
and  the  cost  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government.  This  has  been  amended 
as  hereinafter  stated. 

Finally,  provision  is  included  In  the 
bill  to  assure  that  nothing  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  bill  will  affect  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  with  respect  to  insane 
criminals  and  to  the  commitments 
thereof. 

BACKGROtTNO 

There  is  hardly  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  not  heard  complaints  from  his 
secretary  or  staff  members  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  obscene,  annojing,  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  at  some  time 
or  other. 

According  to  Information  filed  with 
your  committee,  an  Increasing  number 
of  perverts,  burglars,  and  just  plain 
cranks  are  using  the  telephone  to  plague 
Washington  area  residents — particularly 
women. 

Police  and  prosecutors  throughout  the 
area  report  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without 
at  least  one  complaint  of  an  obscene  call, 
some  of  them  Involving  obscene  messages 
to  women,  others  decoy  calls  by  burglars. 

Between  34  and  40  cases  a  month  are 
under  active  investigation  by  the 
telephone  company's  security  force. 
Counted  as  one  case  is  the  caller  who  has 
given  the  same  shockingly  indecent  spiel 
to  a  hundred  or  more  women. 


Washington  residents,  unprotected  by 
any  kind  of  law  against  telephone  harass- 
ment, face  this  pattern  of  cases: 

A  pervert  posing  as  a  doctor  was  be- 
lieved to  have  made  more  than  50,000 
calls  throughout  the  area  over  a  period 
of  several  years  before  his  recent  cap- 
ture, in  nearby  Maryland.  His  spiel: 
Telling  women  that  their  husbands  had 
visited  him  for  delicate  medical  help  and 
asking  them  numerous  intimate  ques- 
tions. 

A  imlverslty's  telephone  switchboard 
was  tied  up  so  completely  that  all  school 
business  came  to  a  halt  because  of  one 
family's  domestic  crisis.  The  man  got  20 
of  his  friends  to  keep  calling  the  univer- 
sity where  his  wife  worked.  They  said 
nothing,  simply  breathed  into  the  tele- 
phone, but  no  other  calls  could  come 
through. 

Two  District  firms — a  moving  com- 
pany and  a  barbershop — nearly  went  out 
of  business  through  telephone  harass- 
ment directed  not  at  the  firms  but  at 
some  employee.  In  both  cases,  calls 
swamped  telephone  facilities. 

A  current  trap  for  the  imwary  is  the 
telephone  survey.  It  is  used  by  both 
burglars  and  perverts  In  the  District. 

The  perverts  use  the  survey  to  entice 
the  housewife  into  carrying  on  an  irmo- 
cent  conversation  before  the  caller  moves 
into  obscenity. 

Police  believe  burglars  are  employing 
the  survey  technique  to  "case"  a  house 
without  running  any  risk  of  being 
spotted.  Cited  as  a  typical  example  is 
the  housewife's  response  to  the  seemingly 
innocuous  questions  of  a  caller  posing  as 
a  TV  market  analyst. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  the  local  telephone 
company,  and  other  groups. 

PRECEDENT 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  10497  of 
the  89th  Congress — House  Report  No. 
1132 — which  passed  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1965,  except  for  the  amendment 
as  reported  above. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee's  amendment  to  this 
bill  was  requested  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  provides  that  the  court  may  order  a 
person  arrested  for  violation  of  this  act 
to  undergo  a  pretrial  mental  examina- 
tion, rather  than  merely  requesting  that 
he  do  so  as  provided  In  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. 

Following  is  the  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  date  of  March  20,  1967.  ex- 
pressing their  approval  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  as  amended: 

Government  or  the 
District  or  Columbia, 

EXECTTTTTE  OmCX, 

Washington,  March  20, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,    U.S.    House   of    Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Mt   Dear  Mr.   McMillan:    The   Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  desire  to 
report  on   HJl.   828,   90th   Congress,   a   bill 
"To  provide  criminal  penalties  for  making 
certain    telephone   calls   in   the   District   of 
Colimibla." 
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8ul>8ectton  (a)  of  the  bUl  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  uae  telephone  fa- 
cUlUee  or  equipment  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (1)  for  an  anonymous  call  or  calls 
If  In  a  manner  reasonably  expected  to  annoy, 
abuse,  torment,  harass,  or  embarrass  one  or 
more  persons;  (3)  for  repeated  calls.  If  with 
intent  to  annoy,  abuse,  torment,  harass,  or 
embarrass  one  or  more  persons;  or  (3)  for  any 
comment,  request,  suggestion,  or  proposal 
which  is  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  fllthy  or 
Indecent. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  vloUtlon  of 
the  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  at 
either  the  place  where  the  telephone  caU  was 
made  or  at  the  place  where  the  telephone  call 
was  received. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  a  violator  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500.  or  to  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  any  person 
arrested.  Indicted,  or  otherwise  charged  with 
violating  the  bill  "shaU  be  requested  by  the 
court  to  take  a  pretrial  mental  examination 
at  a  mental  hospital  designated  by  the  court' 
and  all  costs  of  such  examination  shall  be 
paid     by     the     Qovemment."       (ttnphasla 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  impU- 
catlon  to  any  person  arrested.  Indicted,  or 
otherwise  charged  with  vlolaUng  the  bUl 
of  section  937  of  the  Act  approved  March  9 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  34-301),  providing  for 
commitment  to  D.C.  General  HoepltS  of 
persons  charged  with  offenses  and  suspected 
of  being  of  unsound  mind. 

The  existing  District  of  Columbia  dis- 
orderly conduct  statue  (D.C.  Code,  sec  33- 
1131)  provides  In  part  that  whoever,  with 
intent  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace  or 
under  circumstances  such  that  a  breach  of 
the  peace  may  be  occasioned  thereby,  acts  In 
■uch  a  manner  as  to  annoy,  disturb,  inter- 
fere with,  obstruct,  or  be  offensive  to  others 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $350  or  Jm- 
prtsoned  not  more  than  90  days,  or  both 
This  provision  of  the  disorderly  conduct 
statute  on  occasion  has  been  used  to  prose- 
cute persons  who  by  using  a  telephone  annoy 
or  harass  other  persons  with  anonymous 
repeated,  or  obscene  and  lewd  calls.  The 
Commissioners  are  Informed,  however  that 
as  a  practical  matter  It  has  been  very  dlf- 
flcult  for  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  such 
caUs,  by  such  means,  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  disorderly  conduct  statute. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  have  statutes  which 
prohibit  the  type  of  conduct  made  unlawful 
by  the  bill.  Both  statutes  provide  for  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  9600  or  imprisonment  up 
to  twelve  months,  or  both.  See  Article  27 
{  556A,  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1964)- 
118.1-9  and  238  Code  of  Virginia  (1950)' 
and  f  18.1-238.2,  Code  of  VlrginU  (1004 
Supp.) . 

Accordingly,  the  CMnmlasloners  believe  the 
bUl  U  needed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  effective  means  of  deaUng  with  the  kind 
of  activity  prohibited  by  it.  However  they 
suggest  that  subsection  (d)  of  the  bill  might 
be  made  more  effective  were  It  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(d)  The  Court  may  In  Its  discretion  order 
any  person  arrested.  Indicted,  or  otherwise 
charged  with  vloUtlng  this  section  to  un- 
dergo a  pretrial  mental  examination  at  a 
mental  hospital  designated  by  the  court. 
All  costs  of  such  examination  shaU  be  paid 
by  the  Qovemment." 

The  Conmilssloners  urge  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

The  Oommlseloners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
there  la  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
7^>ort  to  the  Congreoa. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waltd  N.  Tobsinxx. 
President.  Board  o/  CommiasUyneri,  D.C. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  2  years  now  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  some  effective  legislation  on  the  law 
books  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  obscene  and  har- 
assing telephone  calls.  During  the  89th 
Congress,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, behind  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  favorably  reported,  and  the 
House  later  unanimously  passed,  my  bUl 
to  raise  the  penalties  for  obscene  phone 
calls  made  within  the  District.  The  bill 
is  before  us  again  today. 

Last  year,  when  my  bill  reached  the 
Senate,  the  District  Committee  began 
hearings,  but  for  some  reason  suspended 
the  inquiry  after  only  1  day  of  testi- 
mony. Subsequently  there  was  intro- 
duced a  Senate  biU  to  place  Federal 
penalties  on  obscene  telephone  calls 
made  in  Interstate  commerce.  The  bill 
however,  neglected  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  main  area  of  my  original 
concern. 

Since  it  appeared  that  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  had  deferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  introduced  an  amended  version 
of  the  Senate  bill  which  included  the 
District  under  its  provisions.  In  the  end 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  similar  to  my 
second  biU  making  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  make  an  obscene  phone  call  in  Inter- 
state commerce  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

At  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress,  the 
House  had  passed  my  bill  to  raise  pen- 
alties on  calls  made  within  Washington 
and  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  includ- 
ing interstate  caUs  as  well  as  District  of 
Columbia  calls.  In  effect,  therefore,  no 
law  resulted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exact  same  situation 
is  going  to  result  this  year  unless  the 
Congress  can  reach  an  understanding 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  blU  similar  to  the  one  It 
passed  last  year.  Today,  we  in  the  House 
are  considering  legislation  affecting  the 
District  alone. 

My  sincere  concern  is  for  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  have 
been  denied  adequate  protection  from 
the  pranksters  and  perverts  who  contin- 
uously abuse  the  telephone  lines.  Al- 
though it  appears  that  protection  Is  also 
needed  in  regards  Interstate  telephone 
calls,  the  real  problem,  and  the  problem 
which  seems  to  me  most  pressing  to- 
day, is  the  calls  made  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  communications  in- 
dustry has  made  commendable  and  ef- 
fective efforts  during  the  past  2  years  to 
develop  methods  of  apprehending  ob- 
scene phone  callers.  But  without  effec- 
tive penalties,  the  deterrent  effect  of  such 
methods  shrinks  proportionately,  lb- 
day,  the  usual  penalty  in  the  District  is 
a  $10  disorderly  conduct  fine.  The  bill 
before  us  today  raises  that  penalty  to  a 
$500  fine  and/or  12  months  in  jail.  This 
punishment  is  more  in  line  with  the 
penalties  exacted  by  our  neighboring 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  addition,  the  apprehended  obscene 
phone  caller  will  be  offered  psychiatric 
help,  which  in  many  cases  is  desperately 
needed  and  desired.  This  bill  is  a  strict, 
yet  enlightened,  approach  to  combat  the 
growing  menace. 
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I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  act  on  this  legislation  before  us  to- 
day. We  need  protection  in  the  District 
now.  The  question  of  interstate  calls  Is 
a  separate  question  and  can  be  dealt  with 
apart  from  this  bill.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  some  imagined  rivalry 
to  prevent  the  Senate  from  acting  to 
help  protect  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's 
Capital.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
speedy  action  by  the  Senate  we  can  have 
this  law  enacted  before  the  summer,  in 
any  event,  I  remain  hopeful,  and  the 
menacing  calls  continue. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  WIDOWS  OF  RE- 
TIRED DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill— HJl.  2824— to  provide  that  the 
widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  or 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  married  such  officer  or 
member  after  his  retirement,  may  qual- 
ify for  survivor  benefits,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3834 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  (3)  of  the  PoUcemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  4-521(3))  Is  amended  to  read  »s 
follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'widow'  means  the  surviv- 
ing wife  of  a  member  or  former  member  If— 

"(A)  she  was  married  to  such  member  or 
former  member  (1)  while  he  was  a  member, 
or  (U)  for  at  least  two  years  Immediately 
preceding  his  death,  or 

"(B)  she  Is  the  mother  of  Issue  by  such 
marriage." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  surviving 
wife  of  a  "member"  (as  that  term  Is  defined 
In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act)  or 
former  member  Irrespective  of  whether  such 
wife  became  a  "widow"  (as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined In  such  amendment)  prior  to,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  no  annuity  shall  be  paid  by 
reason  of^the  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1967. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who 
supports  the  bill  a  question.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  in  support  of  it  also,  provided 
we  can  find  out  how  many  widows  are 
estimated  to  be  affected. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  say  there  Is  no 
way  to  estimate  that. 


Mr.  HALL.  Is  part  of  the  problem  be- 
cause the  widow  could  have  become  a 
spouse  after  the  fireman  or  policeman 
had  retired? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  eorrect. 
Mr.  HALL.  Second,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, what  Is  the  estimate  of  cost? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  There  ha«  been  no  esti- 
mate of  cost. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  for  the  same  rea- 
son, that  it  would  be  impractical  to 
figure?    Win  there  be  a  diminishing  cost 

per  year? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  be  true.  Under  the  present  law 
a  surviving  widow  cannot  draw  benefits 
unless  she  were  married  to  the  police- 
man or  fireman  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. This  will  provide  that  if  she  were 
married  to  him  for  at  least  2  years  im- 
mediately preceding  his  death,  or  If  she 
is  the  mother  of  issue  of  such  marriage, 
she  could  draw  benefits. 

This  would  continue  into  the  future. 
It  would  not  apply  Just  to  those  presently 
retired,  but  would  apply  to  future 
retirees. 

This  is  the  same  as  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year.  We  passed  this  as  a 
part  of  another  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  certainly  am  In  favor  of  the 
bill  being  applicable  If  the  widow  Is 
Indeed  the  mother  of  Issue  of  the  retiree. 
I  believe  there  can  be  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This 
measure  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year  and  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference due  to  the  fact  that  widows  of 
veterans  who  were  married  after  their 
retirement  were  not  entitled  to  survivors 
benefits  unless  they  had  been  married 
5  years  prior  to  the  death  of  the  veteran. 

The  measure  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
jectionable because,  as  I  understand  it. 
the  same  provision  is  pending  right  now 
in  the  Congress,  as  a  result  of  action  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, for  a  veteran  who  has  been  married 
for  1  year  after  retirement,  so  that  the 
widow  would  be  entitled  to  benefits. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  that  is  the  pro- 
vision which  passed  the  House  under  the 
veterans  legislation  the  other  day,  now 
pending  in  the  other  body. 

In  the  opinions  both  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  I  discern  that  this  is  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  equity  and  justice,  com- 
pared to  other  benefits  we  give  to  our 
veterans'  widows.    I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attenUon  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  a  situation 
of  which  he  is  imdoubtedly  aware. 

In  the  general  area  of  benefits  for  po- 
lice and  firemen,  the  area  of  salaries,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  is  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  morale  of  the  police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  for  reasons  we  need  not 
enumerate  at  this  time. 

In  the  general  pay  legislation  which 
is  pending,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  pos- 
sible spurce  of  further  discontent,  be- 


cause under  that  proposal  we  would 
Increase  rather  dramatically  the  wage 
of  the  starting  poUcemen  and  of  the  ones 
who  are  at  the  top  of  the  heap  in  the 
Police  Department,  and  leave  out  to  a 
large  extent  those  officers  who  have  been 
members  of  the  force  for  a  number  of 
years — those  who  are  between  those  two 
levels. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  the  pending 
legislation,  and  there  was  such  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  KYL.  Has  there  not  been  a  pro- 
posal by  the  administration  for  further 
adjustments  in  the  salary? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  say,  I  think  there  is 
such  a  bill  pending  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, though  it  is  not  before  my  sub- 
committee. I  do  not  know  whether 
hearings  have  been  held  on  it  up  to  the 
present  date. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  Is  another  matter 
concerned  in  that  proposal  which  has 
come  to  the  Hill,  which  I  hope  tliat  the 
committee  may  take  cognizance  of,  and 
that  is  this:  Under  that  proposal  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  deteetlvee 
who  have  achieved  that  rank  through 
seniority  and  by  passing  examinations 
for  quallflcajtion  who  would  be  faced 
with  probably  going  back  to  the  rank  of 
uniformed  policemen  even  though  they 
had  achieved  their  present  rank  through 
their  own  diligent  efforts  and  service. 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  may 
take  a  look  at  that  legislation  so  that 
we  do  not  destroy  this  standard. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
looked  at.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  which  the 
chairman  is  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna  [Mr.  WhitenerI.  He  is  here 
and  might  have  some  comments  to  make 
on  it. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  been  making  a 
very  thorough  study  of  morale,  retention, 
and  recruitment,  and  also  of  proposed 
crime  legislation.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  based  upon  pfist  experience 
in  our  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, whatever  pay  legislation  may  be 
brought  out  will  be  equitable  to  all  ranks. 
We  are  concerned  about  recruitment  and 
morale  and  all  of  the  other  problems 
which  have  been  so  dramatically  un- 
folded in  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  would  be  rather  Improvident  to 
undertake  at  this  time  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  what  will  be  forthcoming  be- 
cause our  studies  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  to  read 
in  the  paper  this  morning  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  Commissioner  To- 
brlner.  who  is  credited  with  having 
issued  an  order  to  the  Chief  of 
Police,  Mr.  Layton,  that  he,  the  Chief  of 
Police,  cannot  recruit  poUcemen  from 
two  or  three  States,  one  of  them  being 
North  Carolina  and  another.  I  believe, 
Tennessee.  At  least,  one  of  the  States 
was  North  Carolina.    I  think  this  Is  a 


slander  on  the  people  of  the  States  which 
he  mentioned.  I  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  their 
legislation  dealing  with  the  recruitment 
of  police — and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenirI  just  mentioned 
the  consideration  of  recruitment  legis- 
lation— will  call  Mr.  Tobriner  before  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimabia 
and  find  out  why  the  citizens  of  any  State 
of  the  United  States  are  unqualified  out 
of  hand  to  serve  In  the  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  wonder  If  this  rule  will  ai>ply  to  the 
recruitment  of  police  dogs  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  whether  Mr.  Tobriner 
would  say  that  dogs  cannot  be  recruited 
from  certain  States  in  the  South  for 
service  In  the  Washington  Police  De- 
partment;  

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  have  not  read  the 
story  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  but 
I  would  not  be  surprised  at  such  state- 
ments being  made,  because  It  seems  a 
great  deal  of  what  goes  on  In  public 
around  here  is  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  professionally  seem  to  hate  the 
South.  I  can  only  say  as  a  North  Caro- 
linian that  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
North  Carolina  was  included  would  be 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  I  think,  to 
talk  any  intelligent  North  Carolinistn  into 
leaving  North  Carolina  to  come  here 
where  the  head  of  the  government  makes 
such  statements  about  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  this  statement  is  sit- 
tributed  does  not  want  great  policemen 
and  so,  probably,  for  that  reason,  he  has 
excluded  those  who  might  be  recruited 
from  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina. 
The  statement  attributed  to  Commis- 
sioner Tobriner  is  unjustifiable.  I  can- 
not imagine  why  one  In  high  position 
would  express  such  prejudice  against  the 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Perhaps  he  will  realize  the 
error  of  his  position  without  delay.  If 
not,  there  will  be  a  change  In  poUcy  by 
the  Congress,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  raised  a  question  a  moment 
ago  regarding  a  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  refer- 
ence to  recruitment,  and  the  exclusion 
of  residents  of  certain  States  frwn  the 
recruitment  practices  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department.  I  believe  some- 
thing further  should  be  said  about  this 
problem. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have 
faced  as  we  have  conducted  hearings  and 
had  investigations  made  on  the  morale, 
recruitment,  and  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems was  the  attitude  of  those  in  leader- 
ship in  the  District  government.  A  great 
deal  of  the  morale  problem,  according 
to  our  expert  who  looked  Into  the  matter, 
as  well  as  from  comments  that  we  had 
In  testimony  from  the  Police  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  resulted  from 
the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  toward  the  entire 
police  organization. 
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I  am  not  one  to  engage  In  attacks  upon 
anyone.  I  am  sure  the  gentlwnan  to 
whom  I  refer  Is  sincere  In  his  attitude. 
But,  I  must  say  that  I  believe  he  was 
sincerely  wrong  In  most  of  his  expressed 
attitudes  toward  the  police  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  will  not  have  In  my 
Judgment  a  high  morale  situation  In  the 
District  of  Colmnbla  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment field  until  there  is  a  changed  atti- 
tude at  the  top  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 

When  a  kind  word  is  said  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers about  the  police  he  always  seems  to 
accompany  it  with  a  threat  that  if  they 
make  one  misstep  the  full  weight  of  the 
District  government  is  to  faU  upon  that 
individual  policeman's  head. 

This  has  been  a  very  disturbing  thing 
to  members  of  the  Police  Department. 
It  has  been  a  disturbing  thing  to  those 
of  us  who  have  tried  so  diligently  to 
improve  law  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  statement  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  referred, 
in  my  judgment,  would  constitute  an- 
other hammering  of  a  nail  into  the  head 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  morale  problem  and  building 
up  of  the  Police  Department. 

I  was  delighted  that  here  today  we 
liave  passed  legislation  again  expressing 
the  attitude  of  the  Congress  on  the 
canine  corps.  We  have  had  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  which  indi- 
cates that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  or  someone  in  authority 
has  set  upon  a  pattern  of  destroying  the 
effective  operation  of  the  canine  corps 
Passage  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the 
canine  corps  clearly  expresses  the  will  of 
Members  of  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  just  who 
is  applying  the  pressure  which  brings 
about  these  unfortunate  statements 
from  the  District  building.  I  do  know 
that  such  statements  are  doing  so  much 
to  destroy  the  existing  police  depart- 
ment and  its  morale,  and  are  preventing 
effective  recruitment. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  all  out  of 
proportion  and  it  Is  continuing  to  grow 
The  situation  will  not  be  helped  in  any 
way  by  unwise  and  foolish  statements 
either  by  Members  of  Congress  or  by  ap- 
pointed ofScials  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 

I  would  hope  that  the  zeal  for  public- 
ity would  siitiside  down  at  the  District 
building  and  that  dislike  for  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country  on  the  part  of  some 
misguided  individuals  will  not  further 
affect  in  a  harmful  and  deleterious  man- 
ner the  performance  of  their  very  impor- 
tant duties  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  would  just 
say  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Tobriner  has 
enough  practical  sense  to  come  In  out  of 
the  rain. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  WeU.  sir,  I  do  not 
know  about  tliat.  but  he  is  president  of 
the  District  Commission  and  his  state- 


ments do  seem  to  attract  headlines.  I 
would  hope  he  would  think  them 
through  in  the  future  before  he  makes 
them.  Otherwise,  we  may  have  a  con- 
tinuing shower  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  will  envelop  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

PUBPOSK    OF    THI    BILL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJR.  2824  is  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  oflQcer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  or  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  married  such  an  oflBcer  or 
member  after  his  retirement  may  qualify 
for  survivor  benefits  under  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act. 

REASONS    FOB    LXCISLATION 

Under  existing  law.  if  a  retired  officer 
or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  or  the  Plre  Department  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  marries  subse- 
quent to  his  retirement,  upon  his  death 
his  widow  is  not  entitled  to  any  pension 
whatever.  Your  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  Is  an  injustice  and 
should  be  corrected. 

Accordingly,  HJl.  2824  provides  that 
In  the  event  that  a  retired  such  officer  or 
member  marries  after  his  reltrement,  his 
widow  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  full 
benefits  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  (3) 
of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Act  to  which  she 
would  be  entitled  had  she  married  the 
officer  or  member  during  his  active  serv- 
ice. It  is  specified,  however,  that  in  order 
to  qualify  for  such  pension  the  widow 
must  have  been  married  to  such  officer 
or  member  for  at  least  2  years  prior 
to  his  death,  or  that  she  be  the  mother 
of  issue  by  the  marriage.  This  bill  is 
patterned  in  general  after  similar  pro- 
visions of  civil  service  law  as  applied  to 
classified  Government  workers. 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  a  provision  in 
tiUe  n  of  H.R.  15897  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Sal- 
ary Act.  This  bin  passed  the  House  on 
June  27,  1966,  but  that  provision  was 
subsequently  deleted  by  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

The  reason  for  this  action  was  that  It 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  conferees 
that  a  similar  provision  In  present  law 
pertaining  to  widows  of  retired  veter- 
ans   contains    a    5-year    minimum    for 
the  length  of  such  marriage  before  the 
widow  can  qualify  for  a  pension.    This 
created  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  2-year  minimum  which  this  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  15897  would  have  imposed 
In  the  case  of  widows  of  retired  District 
of    Columbia    policemen    and    firemen 
However,  your  committee  is  informed 
that  on  March  20.  1967,  the  House  of 
Representatives  amended  S.  16  so  as  to 
decrease  the  minimum  period  of  mar- 
riage   for    widows   of    retired    veterans 
from  5  years  to  1  year,  and  that  Senate 
action  on  this  amendment  is  now  pend- 
ing.   Hence.  It  would  appear  that  the 
2-year  minimum  period  for  widows  of 
deceased  District  of  Columbia  policemen 
and  firemen,  as  proposed  In  H.R.  2824, 
is    well    within    comparable    limits    of 
similar  legislation. 
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Your  committee  feels  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  correct  an  inequity 
of  long  standing,  and  commends  it  to 
this  body  for  favorable  action. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  Indeed  to  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  for  the  bill  HJl.  2834.  which  is 
Identical  to  H.R.  7356  which  I  Introduced 
last  March  16. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  that  the  widow  of  a  re- 
tired member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  or  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  married 
the  member  after  his  retirement  be  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  If  she  had  been  mar- 
ried to  the  retiree  for  at  least  2  years 
prior  to  his  death  or  Is  the  mother  of 
Issue  by  the  marriage. 

Under  present  District  of  Columbia 
law.  such  a  widow  is  entitled  to  no  bene- 
fits whatever.  I  regard  this  restriction 
as  archaic  and  fundamentally  unfair. 
and  submit  that  It  should  be  corrected 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  this 
bill,  at  once. 

In  veterans'  retirement  and  survivor 
benefits  legislation,  there  Is  presently  a 
5-year  minimum  period  for  the  marriage, 
when  contracted  subsequent  to  the  vet- 
eran's retirement,  and  this  fact  per- 
suaded House  and  Senate  conferees  to 
drop  this  provision  last  year  from  UR 
15897.  a  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act.  However,  this  Impediment 
now  appears  to  have  been  removed,  since 
the  House  has  recently  approved  a  bill 
which  will  decrease  this  minimum  period 
to  1  year  for  veteran  retirees'  marriages. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  in  the  public  Interest 
and  should  be  approved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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EQUALIZED  BENEFITS  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN 
AND   FIREMEN 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  caU  up  the  bill  (HJR.  2897) 
to  equalize  the  retirement  benefits  for  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Plre  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  retired 
for  permanent  total  disability,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2897 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  atid  House 

of  Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 

America  in   Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 

each  officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan 


Police  force,  the  Plre  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force,  the  White  House  Police  force  or 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  who  haa  been 
retired  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  12  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1916  (39  Stat.  718),  as  In  effect 
prior  to  October  1,  1956,  during  the  period 
beginning  before  October  1,  1956.  and  contin- 
uing through  July  1.  1967.  and  who  Is  re- 
ceiving maximum  disability  benefits  under 
such  paragraph  for  Injury  received  or  disease 
contracted  In  the  Une  of  duty,  shall,  on  and 
after  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  July 
1.  1967,  have  his  retirement  benefits  com- 
puted and  paid  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (g)(i)  of  the  PoUce- 
men  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  DlsablUty 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-527  ( 1 ) . 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
reduce  the  relief  or  retirement  compensation 
any  person  receives,  or  Is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through  9 
and  on  page  2  strike  out  lines  1  throuKh  9' 
and  Insert  the  following: 

•That  (a)  each  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  US 
Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  PoUce 
force,  or  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  who  has  been 
retired  during  the  period  beginning  before 
October  1,  1966,  and  continuing  through  July 

"(1)  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  12  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1916  (39  SUt.  718),  as  in  effect  prior 
to  October  1,  1966,  and 

"(2)  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  which  was 
rated  at  100  p«r  centum  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement, 

shall,  on  and  after  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  after  July  1.  1967,  have  his  retU-ement 
benefits  computed  and  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)(1)  of 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-627 (1)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

PtniPOS*  OF  BILL    I  I 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2897.  as  amended  and  re- 
ported, is  to  provide  that  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  the 
U.S.  Park  PoUce  force,  the  White  House 
Police  force,  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and 
tne  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment who  were  retired  prior  to  October 
.1956.  for  disability  which  was  rated  at 
100  percent  at  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment, shall  have  their  annuities  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  are  those  for 
members  who  retired  for  disability  sub- 
sequent to  that  date,  j . 

BACKGROUND  '  ' 

Prom  1916,  when  the  Policemen  and 
Piremen's  Relief  Fund  was  first  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress,  until  1957 
there  was  never  any  disparity  in  the  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  members  of  the  Fire 
Department  and  the  several  police  forces 
m  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  their 
widows  and  dependent  orphaned  chU- 
oren.  All  who  retired  at  the  same  rank 
and  with  the  same  length  of  service  re- 
<»lved  equal  amounts,  regardless  of 
Changes  in  contribution  rates. 

In  1957.  however,  this  long-established 
policy  was  abandoned  by  the  enactment 
Of  Public  Law  85-157,  which  amended 
we  PoUcemen  and  Firemen's  Disability 


Act  to  provide  substantial  increases  in 
the  annuities  for  those  members  retiring 
after  October  1,  1956,  and  for  their 
widows  and  orphaned  children,  but  pro- 
vided no  increases  whatever  for  annui- 
tants who  had  retired  prior  to  that  date 
nor  for  their  surviving  dependents. 

HISTORY    OF   LEGISLATION 

Because  of  the  hazards  and  vicissi- 
tudes incident  to  service  in  their  police 
and  fire  forces,  members  of  this  commit- 
tee and  many  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  long  felt  that  this  discriml- 
naUon  In  the  annuities  for  retirees  from 
these  services,  and  for  their  surviving 
dependents,  is  unfair  and  should  be  elim- 
inated. In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  amendments  to  the  Po- 
licemen and  Firemen's  Disability  Act 
in  1957,  it  was  recognized  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  some  adjustment 
to  the  pensions  of  older  retirees  should 
be  the  subject  of  future  legislation. 

Accordingly,  in  the  86th  Congress  a 
bill,  H.R.  3735,  to  restore  the  traditional 
uniformity  to  all  such  annuities,  regard- 
less of  the  date  of  retirement,  was  pas.sed 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  passed  this 
bill  with  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  aimuities  of  the  former  members 
who  retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956 
would  be  increased  by  10  percent,  rather 
than  being  made  equal  to  those  of  the 
later  reUrees.  The  House  agreed  to  this 
amendment,  but  despite  this  modifica- 
tion the  bill  was  vetoed  on  September  24, 

This  effort  was  resumed  in  the  87th 
Congress.  S.  1528.  identical  to  the  bill 
as  vetoed  in  the  previous  Congress  ex- 
cept for  the  deletion  of  a  provision  for 
retroactivity  of  Increases  In  pensions  for 
surviving  dependents  of  deceased  former 
members,  was  approved  by  the  Congress 
but  also  was  vetoed,  on  September  22, 

By  that  time,  the  plight  of  many  of  the 
widows  and  dependent  children  of  de- 
ceased members  who  had  retired  or  died 
prior  to  October  1,  1956.  had  grown  par- 
ticularly difficult  by  reason  of  the  very 
meager  annuities  to  which  they  were  then 
entitled,  and  which  were  Inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  recognition  of  this  problem,  this 
committee  reported  S.  1918  on  August  8 
1962,  extending  the  benefits  of  the  195'7 
amendments  to  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  DlsablUty  Act  to  all  widows 
and  orphaned  dependent  children  of  de- 
ceased members  on  a  nonretrx)actIve 
ot^in-o"^^  ^"^  ^*^  approved  on  August 
^4.  1962,  and  became  Public  Law  87-601. 
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ment  Board,  and   who  thus  sacrificed 
their  health  and  their  earning  ability  in 
the  performance  of  their  hazardous  serv- 
ice, are  richly  entitled  to  the  same  an- 
nuity benefits  as  all  other  retirees  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,   regardless  of  their 
date  of  retirement.    Furthermore,  your 
committee  is  convinced  that  the  Equali- 
zation Act  of  1923,  which  bases  aU  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  PoUce  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments retirees'  pensions  upon  increased 
salaries  whenever  there  is  a  salary  in- 
crease for  these  forces,  does  not  provide 
truly  equitable  treatment  by  any  means 
for  these  older  totaUy  disabled  members. 
as  long  as  there  remains  a  disparity  of 
from  16%  percent  to  20.  percent  in  their 
armuity  rates  as  compared  with  those  of 
their  brothers  in  service  who  retired  after 
October    1956.    These    men    faced    the 
same   hazards  of  service,  suffered  the 
same  loss  of  physical  ablUty  to  earn  their 
Uving  as  did  those  who  retired  under  the 
same  circumstances  at  a  later  date,  and 
are  now  facing  the  same  high  costs  of  liv- 
ing.   Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
the  view  of  your  committee  that  the  exist- 
ing difference  In  the  amounts  of  their 
annuities  should  be  eUmlnated,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 


NEED   FOE    LEGISLATION 

Prior  to  October  1,  1956,  a  member  of 
the  PoUce  or  Fire  Departments  who  re- 
tired by  reason  of  disabiUty  incurred  In 
line  of  duty  was  enUUed  to  an  annuity 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  his  last  an- 
nual salary.  Such  a  member  retiring 
after  that  date  for  disability  Incurred  in 
Une  of  duty,  however,  receives  an  annual 
pension  computed  at  2  percent  of  his  last 
annual  salary  per  year  of  service,  with  a 
minimum  of  66%  percent  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  70  percent. 

Your  committee  feels  strongly  that  this 
situation  is  a  gross  injustice,  and  that  at 
least  those  older  retirees  who  were  rated 
at  100  percent  dlsabUity  by  the  Retlre- 


For  these  reasons,  your  committee 
urges  favorable  action  on  HJl.  2897 
which  provides  simply  tliat  members  of 
the  various  PoUce  forces  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  who  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1.  1956,  for  dls- 
abUity Incurred  hi  Ime  of  duty  and  which 
was  rated  at  100  percent  under  the  Vet- 
erans Manual  at  the  time  or  their  retire- 
ment, shall  have  their  annuities  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  formula  pro- 
vided by  the  1957  amendments  to  the 
PoUcemen  and  Firemen's  DlsablU^ 
Act  which  have  been  in  effect  sUice  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956.  This  provision  is  to  be  effec- 
tive on  and  after  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  after  July  1. 1967. 

This  would  Uicrease  the  pension  of 
such  a  retiree  from  the  present  figure  of 
50  percent  of  his  last  annual  salary  as 
adjusted  under  the  Equalization  Act  of 
1923.  to  a  minimum  of  66%  percent  and 
a  maxunum  of  70  percent  of  such  salary 
depending  upon  his  length  of  service 

As  introduced.  HJl.  2897  was  identical 
to  a  provision  in  title  H  of  the  bUl  H  R 
15857  of  the  89th  Congress,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  PoUce 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act.  which  passed 
the  House  on  June  27.  1966.  That  pro- 
vision, however,  was  subsequently  de- 
leted from  the  blU  by  House  and  Senate 
conferees. 

This  action  by  the  conferees  resulted 
from  a  misunderstanding  that  existed 
when  the  language  of  the  provision  was 
drafted.  At  that  time,  it  was  the  im- 
pression of  your  committee  that  a  poUce- 
man  or  fireman  who  was  retired  for  dls- 
abUity prior  to  October  1.  1956.  and  who 
was  receiving  the  maximum  aUowable 
annuity  of  50  percent  of  his  last  annual 
salary,  had  been  granted  this  maximum 
annuity  by  reason  of  having  been  rated 
by  the  Retirement  Board  as  100  percent 
disabled  under  the  standards  of  the  Vet- 
erans Manual.  For  this  reason,  the  pro- 
vision in  question  was  so  worded  as  to 
grant  the  more  liberal  benefits  to  aU 
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members  of  these  forces  retired  for  dis- 
ability prior  to  October  1,  1956.  and  re- 
ceiving the  maximum  annuity — 50  per- 
cent— for  such  disability.  This  language 
would  have  affected  the  annuities  of  some 
748  older  retired  members,  which  some 
of  the  conferees  felt  would  pose  a  prob- 
lem. 

Recently,  however,  yoiu"  committee  has 
learned  that  members  of  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments  who  retired  for  serv- 
ice-incurred disability  before  October  1, 
1956,  were  awarded  the  maximum  an- 
nuity rate  of  50  percent  if  they  were 
rated  under  the  Veterans  Manual  to  be 
at  least  50  percent  disabled.  Thus,  the 
same  rate  of  pension  was  granted  for  dis- 
ability rated  anywhere  from  50  percent 
to  100  percent.  In  view  of  this  infor- 
mation, your  committee  amended  HJl. 
2897  to  specify  that  the  more  liberal  re- 
tirement benefits  will  be  authorized  only 
for  those  older  retirees  whose  disability 
at  the  time  of  retirement  was  rated  at 
100  percent,  which  had  been  their  orig- 
inal intent. 

An  examination  of  the  personnel  files 
of  the  members  of  these  police  forces 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment who  are  presently  receiving 
annuities  by  reason  of  retirement  for  dis- 
ability of  various  degrees  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  prior  to  October  1.  1956,  reveals 
that  there  are  some  726  annuitants  to- 
day, but  that  only  192  of  these  were  rated 
under  the  Vetersuis  Manual  at  100  per- 
cent disability  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
tirement. Thus,  not  more  than  192  re- 
tirees will  be  siffected  by  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  involved  for  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
will  be  i«)proxlmately  S280,000.  This  cost 
will  of  course  diminish  in  the  years  there- 
after. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  bill  H.R.  2897,  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  correct  in  part  an 
Injustice  of  long  standing  with  respect 
to  former  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956.  Thi.s 
proposed  legislation  provides  for  such 
members  who  retired  for  service-incurred 
disability  rated  at  100  percent  the  same 
rates  of  annuity  as  are  provided  for  those 
who  retired  for  disability  after  the  date 
of  October  1.  1956. 

Until  1957.  when  the  Congress  enacted 
major  amendments  to  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Disability  Act,  effective  as  of 
October  1,  1956,  there  had  never  been 
any  disparity  in  the  annuities  paid  to 
retired  members  of  these  forces  or  to 
their  surviving  dependents.  These 
amendments,  however,  established  for 
the  first  time  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  amounts  granted  to 
those  who  retired  prior  to  October  1, 
1956,  as  compared  to  the  armuities  of 
those  who  retired  thereafter. 

I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  have  felt 
strongly  that  this  £u;tion  was  basically 
unfair,  and  we  have  made  persistent  ef- 
forts to  remove  this  differential  and  to 
restore  the  traditional  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  all  such  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents. Bills  were  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses, 


which  sought  to  restore  this  equality  to 
some  degree,  but  both  were  vetoed.  In 
the  late  stages  of  the  87th  Congress, 
however,  w^did  succeed  in  enacting  Pub- 
lic Law  87-601,  which  equalized  the  pen- 
sions of  widows  and  dependent  children 
of  the  earlier  retirees  who  had  died.  To 
this  day,  however,  nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished to  equalize  the  annuities  of 
the  retired  members  themselves. 

The  bill  H.R.  2897,  which  is  identical 
to  HJl.  7355  which  I  introduced  on 
March  16  of  this  year,  seeks  to  provide 
what  I  consider  a  very  meager  minimum 
of  justice,  by  equalizing  the  pensions  of 
only  those  members  of  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments  who  retired  prior  to 
October  1,  1956,  for  disability  incurred 
ir»  line  of  duty  and  which  was  rated  by 
the  Retirement  Board  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Veterans  Manual  at  100  per- 
cent. 

At  present,  these  older  disabled  re- 
tirees are  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  50 
percent  of  their  last  annual  salary. 
However,  the  policeman  or  fireman  who 
retired  after  October  1,  1956,  for  any 
degree  of  disability  draws  an  aimuity 
computed  at  2  percent  of  his  last  annual 
salary  per  year  of  service,  with  a  mlni- 
mimi  of  66%  percent  and  a  maximum  of 
70  percent.  Considering  that  these  men 
faced  the  same  dangers  and  hazards  in 
their  daily  work,  and  are  now  beset  by 
the  same  rising  costs  of  living,  this  situa- 
tion in  my  opinion  is  totally  inequitable. 
In  this  bill  we  are  not  asking  the  full 
equalization  of  pensions  which  we  believe 
to  be  justified,  nor  even  equal  treatment 
of  all  who  retired  by  reason  of  disability. 
We  merely  want  to  obtain  for  the  earlier 
retirees  who  were  totally  disabled  in  serv- 
ice and  thus  have  sacrificed  at  least  to 
a  large  degree  their  ability  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, the  same  financial  reward  as  is  pres- 
ently granted  to  their  brothers  in  service 
who  retired  after  the  magical  date  of 
October  1,  1956,  for  any  degree  of  dis- 
ability whatever.  Obviously,  many  of 
these  latter  are  capable  of  earning  a 
living  in  some  other  line  of  work, 

I  am  informed  that  at  present,  there 
are  approximately  820  former  members 
of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments  who 
retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  living 
and  drawing  smnulties.  Of  this  number, 
some  726  were  retired  for  disability  of 
various  degrees,  which  Is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  extreme  physical  dangers 
which  these  men  faced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  daily  duties.  Further,  192 
of  these  men  were  rated  at  the  time  of 
their  retirement  as  being  100  percent 
disabled.  These  are  the  men  whose  an- 
nuities would  be  increased  by  this  pro- 
posed legislation  by  from  16%  percent 
to  20  percent. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
consider  this  legislation  to  be  adequate, 
by  any  means,  to  eliminate  the  Injustice 
which  I  feel  was  done  to  these  retired 
policemen  and  firemen  in  the  amend- 
ments of  1957.  From  the  standpoint  of 
practicality,  however,  in  the  light  of  our 
experience  in  the  86th  and  87th  Con- 
gresses, I  wholeheartedly  commend  this 
legislation  for  favorable  consideration  by 
my  oolleagues  In  the  House  as  at  least 
a  minimum  of  just  treatment  for  these 
gallant  public  servants  who  gave  so 
much  of  their  lives  and  their  health  for 


the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMEND  CHARTER  ACT  OF  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  STATE  SOCIETIES 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  3931) 
to  tunend  the  act  of  April  3,  1952,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3931 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Societies,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  April  3,  1952 
(6S  Stat.  37).  iB  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Hrst  section  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "by  the  name  of  'Conference 
of  State  Societies,  Washington,  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia'  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by 
the  name  of  'National  Conference  of  State 
Societies.  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia' ". 

(2)  Section  18  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "  'Conference  of  State  Societies, 
Washington.  D.O.,' "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "  'National  Conference  of  State  So- 
cieties. Washington,  District  of  Columbia,' ", 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  l,  strike  out  lines  7  through  11, 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  the  name  of 
the  'Conference  of  State  Societies,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia' "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "by  the  name  of  the  'National 
Conference  of  State  SocleUes,  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia'  "." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

PURPOBX     or    THK    BIU. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  3931  is  to  amend  the  char- 
ter act  of  the  Conference  of  State  So- 
cieties, H.R.  4467,  approved  April  3,  1952. 
Public  Law  82-293—66  Stat.  37— in  or- 
der to  change  its  name  to  "National  Con- 
ference of  State  Societies." 

The  Conference  of  State  Societies  was 
incorporated  by  the  1952  act  referred 
to,  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  friendly 
and  cooperative  relations  between  the 
various  States  and  territorial  societies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  foster,  par- 
ticipate in  and  encourage  educational, 
cultural,  charitable,  civic  and  patriotic 
programs  and  activities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  to  act  as  contact  agent  with  the 
States  for  carrying  out  State  and  na- 
tional programs. 

Today  its  membership  includes  52  ac- 
tive State  societies,  including  Ouam  and 
Puerto  Rico,  with  approximately  60,000 
persons  belonging. 

Because  or  the  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  activities  of  the  Conference  of 
State  societies,  it  has  requested  this  leg- 
islation to  change  its  name  to  National 
Conference  of  State  Societies. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
dated  March  23,  1967.  stated  that  they 
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have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

No  opposition  to  it  has  been  expressed 
to  your  committee. 

Letter  from  the  Conference  of  State 
Societies  requesting  this  legislation,  are 
made  a  part  of  this  report,  as  follows: 

CONFEBZNCE   OF   SxATi;   SoCIETUS, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  19, 19$7 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia.    U.S.   House   of   Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  The  following  back- 
ground material  Is  offered  for  your  informa- 
tion In  respect  to  H.R.  3820  and  HJl    3931 
amending  P.L.  293,  Eighty-Second  Congress 
Chapter    131.    Second   Session    (HR    44671 ' 
April  3,  1962.  '' 

"Section  Two,  Purpose  of  Corporation  The 
purpose  of  thU  corporation  shall  be  to' pro- 
mote friendly  and  cooperative  relatlona  be- 
tween the  various  state  and  territorial  so- 
cietles  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  to 
foster,  participate  in  and  encourage  educa- 
tional, cultural,  charitable,  civic  and  patri- 
otic programs  and  activities  in  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia  and  surrounding  communities 
to  act  as  contact  agent  with  states  for  car- 
rying out  state  and  national  programs  " 

"Section  Pour.  Headquarters  and  principal 
offlcM  of  the  corporation  shall  be  located  in 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  shaU  not  be 
confined  to  that  place  but  map  be  conducted 
throughout  the  various  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States." 

Current  membership  consists  of  fifty-two 
wtlve  societies.  Including  Guam  and  Puerto 
Rico,  whose  aggregate  toUU  approximately 
sixty  thousand  persons.  Direction  is  pro- 
vided by  a  governing  board  comprised  of  one 
t  '^^  ^1°^  ^'^^  society.  Management  Is 
provided  by  an  Executive  Committee  com- 
prised of  delegate  officers  who  are  elected 
annually  for  terms  of  one  year.  An  annual 
audit  of  "nonproflt"  funds  la  made  by  an 
Independent  Certified  Public  AccounUnt  In 
aSabT'7'"'  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  trans- 
actions and  a  report  la  submitted  to  the 
toHct  Committee  as  required  by 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  Conference 
has  engaged  In  charitable,  educational  and 
cultural    activities    of    international    scope 

Uo^I/?>f""'''J^*  °™'^'*  «»"  «^  t^«  Na- 
tional Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  held  at  the 
t-an  American  Union.  Washington  DC 
Joined  together  all  of  the  Americans  in  a 
fl^^.°^  considerable  Importance.  It  Is 
r.L  lu  °^  "**  Executive  Committee,  there- 
rore,   that   sufficient   Justification   exists    to 

Tctivity  organizational  status  and 

Your   kind   consideration   In   thU   matter 
win  be  gratefully  appreciated       1  < 
Sincerely.  ,' 

L,    Pi 
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Columbia  I  caU  up  the  bill  (HJl.  7417)  to 
prescribe  administrative  procedures  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

H.R. 7417 


Robert  J.  Schissbll,  President. 
The  bUl,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 

rpow"!^^^  ^^^  "■«*<*  *  ^Wrd  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


TO  AMEND  THE  HEALING  ARTS 
PRACTICE  ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
c»en  requested— and  have  acceded  to 
tftat  request— not  to  caU  up  today  for 

S'^7!i"i'"  "•^-  3973.  the  next  bill 
scheduled  for  consideration. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDUKE  ACT 
uJiJ'"- ^WDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
uon  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLZ 

Section  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  &a  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act". 

OTHEB  ATJTHOEITT 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  supplement  all  other 
provisions  of  law  establishing  procedures  to 
be  observed  by  the  Commissioners  and  agen- 
cies of  the  District  government  In  the  appli- 
cation of  laws  administered  by  them,  except 
that  this  Act  shall  supersede  any  such  law 
and  procedure  to  the  extent  of  any  confUct 
therewith. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  their  designated  agent; 

(2)  the  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(3)  the  term  "agency"  includes  both 
subordinate  agency  and  Independent  agency; 

(4)  the  term  "subordinate  agency  "  means 
any  officer,  employee,  office,  department,  divi- 
sion, board,  commission,  or  other  agency  of 
the  government  of  the  District,  other  than 
an  Independent  agency  or  the  Commissioners 
required  by  law  or  by  the  Commissioners  to 
administer  any  law  or  any  rule  adopted  un- 
der  the  authority  of  a  law; 

(6)  the  term  "Independent  agency"  means 
any  agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioners  are 
not  authorized  by  law.  other  than  this  Act. 
to  estabUsh  administrative  procedures  but 
does  not  include  the  several  courts  of  the 
District  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court; 

(6)  the  term  "rule"  means  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  Commissioners  or  agency 
statement  of  general  or  particular  appllca- 
blUty  and  future  effect  designed  to  Imple- 
ment. Interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or  policy  or 
to  describe  the  organlzaUon.  procedure  or 
pracUce  requirements  of  the  Commissioners 
or  of  any  agency: 

(7)  the  term  "rulemaking"  means  Com- 
mlasloners  or  agency  process  for  the  formu- 
lation, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule; 

(8)  the  term  "contested  case"  means  a 
proceeding  before  the  Commissioners  or  an 
agency  in  which  the  legal  righu.  duties  or 
prtvUeges  of  specific  parties  are  required  by 
any  law  (other  than  this  Act),  or  by  con- 
stitutional right,  to  be  determined  after  a 
hearing  before  the  Commissioners  or  before 
an  agency,  but  shall  not  Include  (A)  any 
matter  subject  to  a  subsequent  trial  of  the 
law  and  the  facts  de  novo  In  any  court;  (B) 
the  selection  or  tenure  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  District:  (C)  proceedings  In 
which  decisions  rest  solely  on  inspections 
tests,  or  elections;  and  (D)  cases  In  which 
the  Commissioners  or  an  agency  act  as  an 
agent  for  a  court  of  the  DUtrict: 

(9)  the  term  "person"  includes  Individuals 
partnerships,  corporations,  associations,  and 
public  or  private  organizations  of  any  char- 
acter other  than  the  Commissioners  or  anv 
agency;  ' 

(10)  the  term  "party"  Includes  the  Com- 
missioners and  any  person  or  agency  named 
or  admitted  as  a  party,  or  property  seeking 
and  entitled  as  of  right  to  be  admitted  as  a 
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party,  in  any  proceeding  before  the  Commls- 
sloners  or  an  agency,  but  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  CommU- 
sloners  or  an  agency  from  admitting  the 
CommUsloners  or  any  person  or  agency  as  a 
party  for  limited  piuT>ose8; 

(11)  the  term  "order"  means  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  final  dUpoeltlon  (whether 
affirmative,  negative.  Injunctive,  or  declara- 
tory In  form)  of  the  Commissioners  or  of  any 
agency  In  any  matter  other  than  rulemaklnir 
but  Including  licensing; 

(12)  the  term  "license"  Includes  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  Commissioners  or  agency  per- 
mit, certificate,  approval,  registration,  char- 
ter, membership,  statutory  exemption,  or 
other  form  of  permission; 

( 13 )  the  term  "licensing"  Includes  process 
respecting  the  grant,  renewal,  demal,  revoca- 
tion, suspension,  annulment,  withdrawal, 
limitation,  amendment,  modification,  or  con- 
ditioning of  a  license  by  the  CommlssloneiB 
or  an  agency; 

(14)  the  term  "relief"  Includes  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  Commissioners  or  agency  (A) 
grant  of  money,  assUtance,  license,  authority, 
exemption,  exception,  prtvUege,  or  remedy: 

(B)  recognition  of  any  claim,  right,  immu- 
nity, prtvUege,  exemption,  or  exception;  and 

(C)  taking  of  any  other  action  upon  the 
application  or  petition  of,  and  beneficial 
to,  any  person; 

(15)  the  term  "proceeding"  means  any 
process  of  the  Commissioners  or  an  agency 
as  defined  In  paragraphs  (6),  (11),  and  (12) 
of  this  section;  and 

(16)  the  term  "sanction"  Includes  the 
whole  or  part  of  any  Commissioners  or 
agency  (A)  prohibition,  requirement,  limita- 
tion, or  other  condition  affecting  the  freedom 
of  any  person;  (B)  withholding  of  relief;  (C) 
imposition  of  any  form  of  penalty  or  fine- 

(D)  destruction,  taking,  seizure,  or  withhold- 
ing of  property;  (E)  assessment  of  damages 
reimbursement,  restitution.  ctHnpenaatlon. 
costs,  charges,  or  fees;  (F)  requirement,  rev- 
ocatlon,  or  suspension  of  a  license;  and  (Q) 
taking  of  other  compulsory  or  restrictive 
action. 

establish»«nt  or  ozNzaAL  procedttres 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioners  shall  for 
themselves  and  for  each  subordinate  agency 
esteblUh  or  require  each  subordinate  agency 
to  establUh  procedures  in  accordance  with 
thU  Act. 

(b)  Each  Independent  agency  shall  estab- 
lUh procedures  In  accordance  with  thU  Act. 

(c)  The  procedures  required  to  be  estab- 
lished by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  requirements  of  practice 
before  the  Commissioners  and  each  agency. 

OnrCIAL     PUBLICATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pub- 
lUh  at  regular  IntervaU  not  less  frequently 
than  once  every  two  weeks  a  bulletin  to  be 
known  as  the  "DUtrtct  of  Columbia  Regis- 
ter," in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  full  text 
of  aU  rules  filed  In  the  office  of  the  CommU- 
sloners during  the  p»lod  covered  by  each  U- 
sue  of  such  buUetin,  except  that  the  Com- 
mUsloners  may  In  their  discretion  omit  from 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Register  rules  the 
publication  of  which  would  be  unduly  cum- 
bersome, expensive,  or  otherwise  Inexpedient, 
If,  in  lieu  of  such  publication,  there  U  In- 
cluded in  the  RegUter  a  notice  stating  the 
general  subject  matter  of  any  rule  so  omitted 
and  stating  the  manner  In  which  a  copy  of 
such  rule  may  be  obtained. 

(b)  All  courts  within  the  DUtrict  shall 
take  judicial  notice  of  rules  published  or  of 
which  notice  U  given  In  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  Register  pursuant  to  thU  section 

(c)  PubUcatlon  In  the  DUtria  of  Colum- 
bia RegUter  of  rules  adopted,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  Commissioners  or  by  acy 
agency  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  subetltute 
for  pubUcatlon  In  one  or  more  newspapers  of 
general  clrcuUtlon  when  such  publication  U 
required  by  statute. 

(d)  "nie  OofnmlsBtonera  are  authorized  to 
publish  In  the  District  of  CJolumbta  RegUter. 
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In  addition  to  rules  published  under  author- 
ity contained  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, (1)  cumulative  indexes  to  regulations 
^ilch  have  been  adopted,  amended,  or  re- 
pealed; (2)  Information  on  changes  In  the 
organization  of  the  District  government;  (3) 
notices  of  public  hearings;  (4)  codifications 
of  rules;  and  (5)  such  other  matters  as  the 
Commissioners  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine to  be  of  general  public  Interest. 

(e)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act. 

PtTBUC     NOnCK     AMD     PABTICIPATION     IN 
RtTLEMAKING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Coznmlssloners  and  each  In- 
dependent Agency  shall,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  rule  or  the  amendment  or  repeal 
thereof,  publish  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Register  (unless  all  persons  subject  thereto 
are  named  and  either  personally  served  or 
otherwise  have  actual  notice  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  law)  notice  of  the  Intended 
action  so  as  to  afford  Interested  persons  op- 
pcwtunlty  to  submit  data  and  views  either 
orally  or  In  writing,  as  may  be  specified  In 
such  notice.  The  publication  or  service  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  of  any  notice  shall 
be  made  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  proposed  adoption, 
amendment,  or  repeal,  as  the  case  may  be, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sioners or  the  agency  upon  good  cause  found 
and  published  with  the  notice. 

(b)  Any  Interested  person  may  petition 
the  OonunlSBloners  or  an  independent  agency, 
requesting  the  promulgation,  amendment,  or 
repeal  of  any  rule.  The  Commissioners  and 
each  Independent  agency  shall  prescribe  by 
rule  the  form  for  such  petitions,  and  the 
procedure  for  their  submission,  considera- 
tion, and  disposition.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  make  It  mandatory  that  the  Commis- 
sioners or  any  agency  promulgate,  amend,  or 
repeal  any  rule  pursuant  to  a  petition  there- 
for submitted  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section.  If,  in  an  emergency,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioners  or  an  Inde- 
pendent agency,  the  adoption  of  a  rule  Is 
necessary  for  the  Immediate  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  health,  safety,  welfare,  or 
morals,  the  Cammlssloners  or  such  inde- 
pendent agency  may  adopt  such  rules  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  circumstances,  and  such 
rule  may  become  effective  Immediately.  Any 
such  emergency  rule  shall  forthwith  be  pub- 
lished and  filed  in  the  manner  prescribed  In 
section  7  of  this  Act.  No  such  rule  shall  re- 
main In  effect  longer  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  adoption. 

TZLmO  AND  PUBUSRINC  OF  RULES 

S«c.  7.  (a)  Each  agency,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  file 
with  the  Commissioners  a  certified  copy  of  all 
of  Its  rules  In  force  on  such  effective  date. 

COMPtLATIOM    or   LAW 

(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  keep  a  per- 
manent register  open  to  public  Inspection  of 
all  rules. 

(c)  Except  In  the  case  of  emergency  rules, 
each  role  adopted  after  the  effecUve  date  of 
this  Act  by  the  Commissioners,  or  by  any 
agency,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioners.  No  such  rule  shall  become 
effective  until  after  its  publication  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Register,  nor  shall  such 
rule  become  effective  If  it  Is  required  by  law, 
other  than  this  Act,  to  be  otherwise  pub- 
lished, until  such  rule  Is  also  published  as 
required  In  such  law. 

coMPn.ATiON  or  BtrLxs 
Sec.  8.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioners 
shall  have  compiled,  indexed,  and  published 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Register  all  rules 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  and  each 
agency  and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
compilation.     Such    oompUatlons    shall    be 


promptly  supplemented  or  revised  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  new  rules  and  changes 
In  rules. 

(b)  Compilations  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  must  publish  the 
first  compilation  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  within  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  no  rule  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners  or  by  any  agency 
before  the  date  of  such  first  publication 
which  has  not  been  filed  and  published  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  which  is  not 
set  forth  In  such  compilation  shall  be  In 
effect  after  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

DBCLAa.lTORT    OSOEKS 

Sec.  9.  On  petition  of  any  Interested  per- 
son, the  Commissioners  or  an  agency,  within 
their  discretion,  may  Issue  a  declaratory 
order  with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  any 
TMle  or  statute  enforceable  by  them  or  by  it, 
to  terminate  a  controversy  (other  than  a 
contested  case)  or  to  remove  uncertainty.  A 
declaratory  order,  as  provided  in  this  section, 
shall  be  binding  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
peUtloner  on  the  state  of  facta  alleged  and 
established,  unless  such  order  is  altered  or 
set  aside  by  a  court.  A  declaratory  order  Is 
subject  to  review  In  the  manner  provided  In 
this  Act  for  the  review  of  orders  and  decisions 
In  contested  cases,  except  that  the  refusal 
of  the  CommlCElcr.ers  or  of  an  agency  to 
Issue  a  declaratory  order  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review.  The  Commissioners  and  each 
agency  shall  prescribe  by  rule  the  form  for 
such  petitions  and  the  procedure  for  their 
submission,   consideration,   and   disposition. 

CONTESTED  CASES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  any  contested  case,  all 
parUes  thereto  shall  be  given  reasonable  no- 
tice of  the  afforded  hearing  by  the  Com- 
missioners or  the  agescy,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  notice  shall  state  the  time,  place, 
and  Issues  Involved,  but  if,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  the  Commissioners 
or  the  agency  determine  that  the  Issues  can- 
not be  fully  stated  In  advance  of  the  hearing, 
or  If  subsequent  amendment  of  the  Issues 
Is  necessary,  they  shall  be  fully  stated  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  opportunity  shall 
be  afforded  aU  parties  to  present  evidence 
and  argument  with  respect  thereto.  Unless 
otherwise  required  by  law.  other  than  this 
Act,  any  contested  case  may  be  disposed  of 
by  stlpiUatlon,  agreed  settlement,  consent 
order,  or  default. 

(b)  In  contested  cases,  except  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  by  law,  other  than 
this  Act,  the  proponent  of  a  rule  or  order 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof.  Any  oral 
and  any  documentary  evidence  may  be  re- 
ceived, but  the  Commissioners  and  every 
agency  shall  exclude  irrelevant.  Immaterial, 
and  unduly  repetitious  evidence.  Every 
party  shall  have  the  right  to  present  In 
person  or  by  counsel  his  case  or  defense  by 
oral  and  documentary  evidence,  to  submit 
rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross- 
examination  as  may  be  required  for  a  full 
and  troe  disclosure  of  the  facts.  Where  any 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  or  any  agen- 
cy In  a  contested  case  rests  on  official  notice 
of  a  material  fact  not  appearing  In  the  evi- 
dence In  the  record,  any  party  to  such  case 
shall  on  timely  request  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  show  the  contrary. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  or  the  agency  shall 
maintain  an  official  record  In  each  contested 
case,  to  Include  testimony  and  exhibits,  but 
It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  tran- 
scription unless  a  copy  of  such  record  Is 
timely  requested  by  any  party  to  such  case, 
or  transcription  Is  required  by  law,  other 
than  this  Act.  The  testimony  and  exhibits, 
together  with  all  papers  and  requests  filed 
m  the  proceeding,  and  all  material  facts  not 
appearing  In  the  evidence  but  with  respect 
to  which  official  notice  Is  taken,  shall  con. 
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stltute  the  exclusive  record  for  order  or  de- 
cision. No  sanction  shall  be  Imposed  or 
rule  or  order  or  decision  be  Issued  except 
upon  consideraUon  of  such  exclusive  record 
or  such  lesser  portions  thereof  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  all  the  parties  to  such  case 
The  cost  Incidental  to  the  preparation  of  a 
copy  or  copies  of  a  record  or  portion  thereof 
shall  be  borne  equally  by  all  parties  request- 
ing the  copy  or  copies. 

(d)  Whenever  In  a  contested  case  a  major- 
ity of  those  who  are  to  render  the  final  order 
or  decision  did  not  personally  hear  the  evl- 
dence.  no  order  or  decision  adverse  to  a  party 
to  the  case  (other  than  the  Commissioners 
or  an  agency)  shall  be  made  until  a  proposed 
order  or  decision.  Including  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law,  has  been  served  upon 
the  parties  and  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  each  party  adversely  affected  to 
file  exceptions  and  present  argument  to  a 
majority  of  those  who  are  to  render  the 
order  or  decision,  who.  In  such  case,  shall 
personally  consider  such  portions  of  the  ex- 
clusive record,  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  as  may  be  designated  by  an? 
party. 

(e)  Every  decision  and  order  adverse  to 
a  party  to  the  case,  rendered  by  the  Cormnls- 
sloners  or  an  agency  In  a  contested  case,  shall 
be  In  writing  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  The 
findings  of  fact  shall  consist  of  a  concise 
statement  of  the  conclusions  upon  each  con- 
tested Issue  of  fact.  Findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  shall  be  supported  by  and 
in  accordance  with  the  reliable,  probative, 
and  substontlal  evidence.  A  copy  of  the  deci- 
sion and  order  and  accompanying  findings 
and  conclusions  shall  be  given  by  the  Com- 
nUssloners  or  the  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  each  party  or  to  his  attorney  o< 
record. 

JTTDTCI.'L  RSVIEW 

Sec.  11.  Any  persons  suffering  a  legal 
wrong,  or  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved,  by 
an  order  or  decision  of  the  Commissioners  or 
an  agency  in  a  contested  case,  is  entitled  to 
a  Judicial  review  thereof  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  upon  filing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  a  written  peOtlon  for 
review,  except  that  orders  and  decisions  of 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  Commis- 
sion of  Mental  Health,  PubUc  Service  Com- 
mission, Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  and 
the  Zoning  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  those  courts  which  review 
the  orders  and  decisions  of  those  agencies  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  but  such  Judicial  reWew  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  If  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioners  or  an  agency  Is  challenged 
at  any  time  In  any  proceeding  and  the  Com- 
missioners or  the  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be,  take  Jurisdiction,  the  person  challenging 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  entitled  to  an  Imme- 
diate Judicial  review  of  that  action,  unless 
the  court  shall  otherwise  hold.  The  review- 
ing court  may  by  rule  prescribe  the  forms 
and  contents  of  the  petition  and,  subject  to 
this  Act.  regulate  generally  all  matters  re- 
lating to  proceedings  on  such  appeals.  A 
petition  for  review  shall  be  filed  in  such  court 
within  such  time  as  such  court  may  by  rule 
prescribe  and  a  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  by  mall  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  upon  the  Commissioners  or  upon 
the  agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  Within  such 
time  as  may  be  fixed  by  rule  of  the  court 
the  Commissioners  or  such  agency  shall  cer- 
tify and  file  in  the  court  the  exclusive  record 
for  decision  and  any  supplementary  proceed- 
ings, and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  Imme- 
diately notify  the  petitioner  of  the  filing 
thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
review,  the  court  shall  have  JurlsdlcUon  of 
the  proceeding,  and  shall  have  power  to 
affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order  or  deci- 
sion complained  of.  In  whole  or  In  part,  and. 
If  need  by.  to  remand  the  case  for  further 
proceedings,  as  Justice  may  require.  Piling 
of  a  petition  for  review  shall  not  In  itself  stay 
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enforcement  of  the  order  or  decision  of  the 
Commissioners  or  the  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Conomlssi oners  or  the  agency  may 
grant,  or  the  reviewing  coixpt  may  order,  a 
stay  upon  appropriate  terms.  The  court 
shall  hear  and  determine  all  appeals  upon 
the  exclusive  record  for  decision  before  the 
Commissioners  or  the  agency.  The  review  of 
all  administrative  orders  and  decisions  by  the 
court  shall  be  limited  to  such  issues  of  law  or 
fact  as  are  subject  to  review  on  appeal  under 
applicable  statutory  law,  other  than  this  Act. 
In  all  other  cases  the  review  by  the  court  of 
administrative  orders  and  decisions  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  law  which 
define  the  scope  and  limitations  of  review  of 
administrative  proceedings.  Such  rules  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  power  of 
the  court — 

(1)  so  far  as  necessary  to  decision  and 
where  presented,  to  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law,  to  Interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  to  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  any 
action; 

(2)  to  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed;   and 

(3)  to  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  any 
action  or  findings  and  conclusions  found  to 
be  (A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law;  (B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity;  (C)  In  excess 
of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  authority,  or  limi- 
tations or  short  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations  or  short  of  statutory 
righta;  (D)  without  observance  of  procedure 
required  by  law.  Including  any  applicable 
procedure  provided  by  this  Act;  or  (E)  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence  In  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  before  the  court. 
In  reviewing  administrative  orders  and  deci- 
sions, the  court  shall  review  such  portions  of 
the  exclusive  record  as  may  be  designated  by 
any  party.  The  court  may  Invoke  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error.  Any  party  aggrieved  by 
any  Judgment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  under  this  Act  may  seek 
a  review  thereof  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit in  accordance  with  sections  11-321,  17- 
101,  17-102,  17-103,  and  17-104  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code. 
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lawyers  In  your  committee  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association,  as  well  as  of  the  State 
division  of  the  Administrative  Law  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Pull  hearing  was  accorded  interested 
parties  by  Subcommittee  No.  4  on  July 
6.  1965. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

In  essence,  the  bill  has  three  primary 
features: 


First,  it  provides  for  the  compilation 
and  publication  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Register  of  all  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  are  currently  in 
effect.  In  addition,  it  would  require  that 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  rule,  or  the 
amendment  or  repeal  of  any  rule,  a  no- 
tice of  such  intended  action  must  be  pub- 
lished in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Register.  The  bill  thus  would  afford  in- 
terested persons  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit data  or  facts  on  proposed  rules  or 
changes  in  administrative  rules  before 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  agency. 

Your  committee  was  advised  that  14  of 
the  22  boards  and  commissions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Occupations  and  Profes- 
sions alone  had  no  procedural  rules  at 
all.  Among  rules  that  are  published,  it 
is  claimed  that  many  contain  "little  or 
no  exposition  of  one's  rights,  few  proce- 
dural details,  inadequate  references  to 
the  availability  and  types  of  hearings,  no 
hint  as  to  appellate  review,  vague  or  in- 
complete statements  as  to  applicable 
standards,  and  no  references  to  statutory 
citations." 


licensing  board  or  commission  concerned 
based  their  denial  or  revocation  on  evi- 
dence not  found  in  the  record  before  the 
agency.  Under  H H.  7417.  this  could  not 
be  done. 

Similarly,  recent  complaints  have  been 
voiced  that  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment and  the  Zoning  Commission  have, 
on  occasion,  based  their  decisions  on 
some  hidden  reservoirs  of  alleged  facts 
or  knowledge  not  set  out  or  referred  to  in 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
agency. 

m 
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PURPOSE    or    BILL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  an  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  covering  the  more  than  93 
administrative  governmental  agencies 
operating  in  the  District,  and  the  laws 
which  those  agencies  administer. 

The  bill  makes  mandatory  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  for  themselves  and  for 
all  of  their  subordinate  agencies,  rules 
governing  the  formal  and  informal  pro- 
cedures prescribed  or  authorized  by  the 
bin,  and  likewise  requires  that  each  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  District  estab- 
lish such  rules  for  Itself. 

It  is  designed  to  meet  the  long-ad- 
mitted need  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  reform  of  administrative  process 
and  the  achieving  of  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures—paralleling the  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Federal  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  covering  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

Nineteen  States  have  enacted  similar 
legislation. 

This  bill  Is  identical  to  H.R.  7067  of 
the  89th  Congress,  as  approved  by  the 
House  on  July  26,  1965— -House  Report 
646. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  careful  work  by  a  number  of 


The  second  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing 
for  all  parties  In  "contested  cases,"  as 
speclflcEdly  defined  In  the  proposed  bill, 
and  to  require  that  a  transcript  of  the 
record  be  kept  In  all  such  cases.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  would  minimize  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  agency  relying  on  informa- 
tion dehors  the  record  in  reaching  a  deci- 
sion in  a  contested  case.  While  the  bill 
is  not  as  explicit  as  the  Federal  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  in  curtailing  op- 
portunities of  ex  parte  consultations,  it 
should  suffice  until  trial  and  error  shows 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Under  the  present  procedure  within 
the  Department  of  Inspections  and  Li- 
censes, for  example,  when  a  hearing  is 
requested  by  a  licensee  or  an  applicant 
for  a  license,  the  Department  transmits 
the  record  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review,  but  does  not  forward  to  the 
Board,  "confidential  Intradepartmental 
or  Interdepartmental  correspondence  or 
documents  or  information  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature."  These  it  transmits,  instead, 
separately  to  the  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  who  represents  the  Department 
of  Inspections  and  Licenses  in  the  par- 
ticular case  and  on  whose  advice  the 
Board  most  surely  will  heavily  rely. 

In  recent  years,  the  press  has  reported 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  com- 
plaints made  by  applicants  who  were  de- 
nied, or  had  revoked,  licenses  as  pawn- 
br(*ers,  cabdrivers,  automobile  salesmen, 
and  practical  nurses,  to  mention  just  a 
few,  on  the  grounds  that  the  particular 


The  third  important  general  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
means,  whereby  the  final  determination 
of  any  agency,  other  than  certain  rules  or 
decisions  expressly  excepted  by  other 
provisions  of  the  act,  may  be  reviewed  in 
court  in  accordance  with  traditional 
standards,  as  enunciated  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Federal  courts  of 
appeal,  controlling  judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action. 

Although  the  judicial  review  of  the  de- 
cisions of  many  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  now  is  provided 
for,  or  at  least,  permitted,  it  is  not  sys- 
tematized, and  in  other  Instances  no 
clearly  defined  avenue  or  channel  of  judi- 
cial review  of  administrative  action  is 
established.  Certainly,  the  Congress  will 
agree  that  imless  parties  and  litigants 
have  judicial  recourse  they  are,  in  prac- 
tical effect,  at  the  mercy  of  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  whom  they  must  come 
in  seeking  vindication  or  important  per- 
sonal and  property  rights. 

For  example,  in  a  zoning  decision  of 
some  interest,  the  UB.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  ruled  that  the 
denial  of  a  petition  to  rezone  must  be 
accompanied  by  findings  of  fact  justi- 
fying the  reversal,  Donovan  v.  Clark — 222 
F.  Supp.  634  (D.C.,  1963) .  The  Donovan 
decision  thus  reaffirmed  and  applied  an 
elemental  principle  of  fair  administra- 
tive procedure  so  far  as  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  the  Zoning  Commission  to  the 
district  court  are  concerned.  However, 
because  of  the  variety  of  review  channels 
that  exist  for  appeals  from  actions  of  the 
many  various  boards  and  agencies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  no  insur- 
ance, in  the  absence  of  an  overall  statu- 
tory requirement,  that  the  principle  that 
requires  administrative  findings  to  ac- 
company administrative  decisions  will  be 
protected  in  all  future  cases. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  concede  the  need  for  the  re- 
form of  the  administrative  process  in  the 
District.  However,  they  do  not  consider 
that  the  representations  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation and  other  groups,  complaining 
existing  administrative  practices  and 
procedures,  establish  a  public  demand 
or  need  for  an  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  for  the  District.  Through  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  Office,  they  urge  that 
such  reforms  as  are  needed  can  be 
achieved  by  rules  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners, or  by  the  agencies  them- 
selves, thus  obviating  the  need  for  leg- 
islation. 

Admittedly,  some  of  the  conditions 
complained  of  have  been  remedied,  in 
part  of  the  lasutmce  of  rules  of  procedure 
In  some  Inatsmces  where  none  existed 
before. 
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But  while  there  has  been  Improvement 
in  rulemaking  and  the  promulgation 
thereof,  during  the  past  10  years  of  ad- 
vocacy of  reforms  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia administrative  procedures,  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in,  and  the  Com- 
missioners are  powerless  to  provide,  uni- 
form judicial  review,  or  Judicial  review 
of  and  appeals  from  quasi- judicial  agen- 
cies. For  example,  decisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review — to  which  administrative  ap- 
peals lie  from  the  various  constituent 
agencies  within  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions— must  be  brought  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. On  the  other  hand,  within  the 
District  Department  of  Occupations  and 
Professions  there  are  a  significant  nimi- 
ber  of  constituent  boards,  commissions, 
and  committees  from  whose  rulings  ap- 
peals lie  to  several  different  courts  and, 
in  at  least  one  case,  must  be  brought  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  themselves, 
whose  action  purports  to  be  final — 2  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  1305  ( 1961 ) .  We 
have  listed  the  specifics  of  this  statutory 
maze  in  the  footnote.' 

Only  Congress,  through  a  bill  such  as 
H.R.  7417,  can  unravel  such  complexity 
and  simplify  the  review  procedures  in 
question. 

BACKCROtTND 

Since  1965  legislation  similar  to  the 
reported  bill  has  been  introduced,  con- 
sidered, and  modified  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
scribe definite  administrative  procedures 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

The  adoption  by  the  Congress  in  1946 
of  the  Federal  Administrative  Procedure 
Act — 80  Stat.  237 — covering  the  Federal 
administrative  agencies,  se*  the  pattern 
for  many  of  the  States  to  .ollow.  Thus 
far,  the  following  19  States  have  adopted 
a  State  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
or  portions  thereof;  guaranteeing  mini- 
mum standards  of  fair  administrative 
procedure:  Arkansas,  Callfomla,  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
North   Carolina,   North    Dakota.    Ohio, 


'Review  by  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  final  review  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit: Board  of  Barber  Ezamlaers  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  sec.  2-1110:  Commission 
on  Licensure  to  Practice  the  Healing  Art  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  sec.  3-129;  Physi- 
cal Therapists'  Examining  Board,  sec.  2-463; 
Practical  Nurses'  Examining  Board,  sec.  2-434. 

Revocation  by  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  upon  motion  of  the  Board : 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  sees.  2-311,  2- 
312;  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners,  sees.  2-701, 
2-708;  Commission  on  Licensure  to  Practice 
the  Healing  Art  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
sec.  2-213;  Nurses'  Examining  Board,  sec.  2- 
407. 

Review  by  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit :  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Registrars  of  Architects,  sec.  2-1028. 

Appeal  from  revocat'on  by  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  sec.  2-810. 

Review  by  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia:  Board  of  Pharmacy,  sec.  2-406. 

Appeal  to  the  Board  of  Commlsslonere  only 
and  ptirportlng  to  be  final.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Board  of  Cosmetology,  sec.  2-1306. 

Review  by  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia:  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Registration  of  Professional  Engineers,  sec. 
2-1309;  Real  Estate  Commission,  sec.  46^1409. 


Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia. 
The  reported  bill  Is  based  upon  the 
model  act  for  administrative  procedures 
in  the  States,  approved  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  However,  it  has  been  modi- 
field  and  adjusted  by  the  Administrative 
Law  Committee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association,  and  by  subcom- 
mittees of  your  committee,  to  embrace 
the  functions  of  the  District,  which  op- 
perates  sometimes  as  a  State,  sometimes 
as  a  city,  sometimes  as  both.  Obviously, 
all  the  provisions  of  the  usual  modei 
State  Administrative  Procedure  Act  may 
not  successfully  be  applied  literally  to  the 
varied  operations  of  the  many  different 
administrative  agencies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hence,  the  model  act  has 
been  revised  in  many  respects  to  meet 
local  conditions,  so  the  reported  bill  is 
well  developed  and  provides  a  compre- 
hensive District  of  Columbia  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

CONCLUSION 

The  need  for  an  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  reform  administrative  process  has 
been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  committee. 

The  District  must  achieve  uniformity 
of  administrative  rules  and  rulemaking 
procedures  and  insist  on  a  common, 
published  repository  of  such  rules,  so 
that  the  person  affected  by  them,  as  well 
as  his  attorney,  may  learn  at  least  of 
their  existence. 

The  time  for  enactment  of  such  a  law 
as  HR.  7417  is  now. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  are  the  same  arguments 
which  were  advanced  by  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  In  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Only  the  Congress  can  resolve  the  is- 
sue and  by.  a  bUl  such  as  HJl.  7417  guar- 
antee In  the  day-to-day  operations  of  an 
administrative  agency  those  procedures 
due  any  litigant. 

Your  committee  believes  the  reported 
bill  will  improve  orderly  communications 
between  the  public  at  laige  and  the 
agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  It  would  formalize  needed 
procedures  and  end  the  Informal,  across- 
the-counter  type  of  actions  which  have 
characterized  too  many  decisions  of 
some  agencies  of  the  District  and  re- 
sulted in  too  many  complaints  to  and 
hearings  by  your  committee  In  years 
past. 

The  passage  of  this  bill,  your  com- 
mittee believes,  should  Increase  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  In  the  operations  of 
administrative  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  thereby  add  to  admin- 
istrative efficiency,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  The  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  bar  can  only  be  captured  and 
retained  if  there  are  provided  definite, 
objective,  statutory  standards  of  fair 
administrative  procedure  to  guide,  and 
If  necessary  to  control  the  administra- 
tive powers  of  rulemaking  and  adjudi- 
cation, and  to  assure  a  full  right  to 
Judicial  review  when  such  powers  have 
been  abused  or  exercised  In  an  unlawful 
manner. 


The  approval  by  the  Congress  of  H  Jl. 
7417  Is  therefore  urged. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider, was  laid  on  the  table. 
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REGULATING  THE  PRACTICE  OP 
PODIATRY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill— HJl. 
3370 — to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  May  23, 
1918,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3370 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regiilate 
the  practice  of  podiatry  In  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  May  23,  1918  (40  Stat. 
680).  as  amended  (sec.  2-705.  D.C.  Code. 
1961  edition).  Is  amended  by  designating  the 
first  paragraph  as  subsection  (a),  by  re- 
designating the  second  and  third  paragraphs 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  para- 
graph, redesignated  herein  as  subsection  (b) , 
the  following:  "The  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers may,  in  Its  discretion,  waive  both 
the  written  and  oral  te8«^5  or  either  such  test 
and  accept  in  lieu  thereof  the  satisfactory 
completion  by  an  applicant  of  an  examina- 
tion given  by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners:  Provided,  That  such  applicant 
shall  pass  a  practical  examination  given  by 
the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners:  Provided 
further.  That  In  exercising  its  discretion  to 
waive  the  written  and  oral  tests  or  either 
such  test  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners 
shall  satisfy  Itself  that  the  examination 
given  by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  was  as  comprehensive  as  that 
required  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subeection,  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers may.  In  Its  discretion,  require  an 
applicant  to  satisfactorily  complete  an  ex- 
amination which  supplements  the  examina- 
tion given  by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners." 

Skc.  2.  Nothlns  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 8  of  1952  (66  Stat  824) .  The  perform- 
ance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  In  any  office 
or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  said  Board  of  CJommissioners,  may  be 
delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  rise  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  and  the  minority 
Members  In  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  fioor,  and  their  patience  in  so  doing, 
and  their  being  so  forebearing  over  the 
past  several  District  days  in  not  calling 
this  until  certain  determinations  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  from  the 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 


diatry Society,  Dr.  Edward  Ganny,  under 
date  of  April  21,  1967,  a  statement  which 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  following  the  re- 
marks that  I  will  conclude  at  this  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  f Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  committee  that  this  National  Board 
of  Podiatry  Examiners  examines  on  a 
basis  of  discretionary  reciprocity  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  podiatrists. 
Second,  that  they  are  well  organized 
and  led  in  that  this  requires  not  only  4 
years  of  education,  but  a  basic  science 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  ordinarily  in  the  podiatry  school, 
and  then  a  final  or  fourth-year  examina- 
tion involved  in  the  clinical  purposes. 

This  is  indeed  according  to  the  Podia- 
try Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
recognized  In  many  of  our  States,  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  them,  as  being 
generally  a  more  severe  and  a  more  self- 
controlling  and  proving  examination 
than  the  various  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  has. 

Therefore  being  interested  only  in  the 
maintenance  of  quality  care  to  indi- 
viduals I  have  absolutely  no  further  res- 
ervation about  this  bill,  but  commenda- 
tion for  the  committee  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  handled  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said.  I  rise  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  commending  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  is  as  follows: 
DisraicT  OF  CoLUMBU 

PoDiATKT  Society, 
Offick  of  th«  Sxcextabt. 

April  21.  1967. 
Hon.  DuswAXo  O.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAH  Congressman  Hall:  We  earnestly  re- 
quest your  support  for  House  Resolution  No. 
3370.  Introduced  by  Mr.  McMillan,  which 
"amends  the  the  practice  of  podiatry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia"  to  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Podiatry  ExaminaUons"  In 
lieu  of  the  "local  board's  own  theoretical 
examinations  for  licensing  of  podiatrists  in 
the  District."  The  National  Board  examina- 
tion consists  of  two  parts— Part  I: 

Part  I.  which  Includes  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations In  the  basic  sciences,  such  as 
anatomy,  histology,  embryology,  bacteriol- 
ogy, blo-chemlstry,  chemistry,  pathology, 
pharmacology,  materia  medlca,  physiology, 
hygiene  and  public  health,  generally  Is  taken 
near  the  end  of  the  student's  second  year. 

Part  II,  which  covers  the  fields  of  derma- 
tology, syphology.  Jurisprudence,  ethics,  eco- 
nomics, orthopedics,  foot  gear  podlstrlc  med- 
icine, physical  medicine,  therapeutics,  podi- 
atry-chiropody, hospital  protocal,  radiology, 
foot  pathology,  dlagnoels.  surgery  and  anes- 
thesia, is  usually  taken  near  the  end  of  the 
•tudent's  fourth  year  of  study. 

National  Board  Examinations  In  Podiatry 
are  now  recognized  In  27  states  and  British 
Columbia. 

The  Podiatry  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  annually  submits  a  list  of  five 
well  qualified  members  who  are  considered 
by  the  D.C.  Board  of  Commissioners  for  ap- 
pointment to  any  existing  vacancies  on  the 
D.C.  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners. 

Our  sincere  thanks.  1 1 

Respectfully.  |  \ 

Edward  Gawnt.  DSC, 
President  of  D.C.  Podiatry  Society. 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  (HJl.  3370)  Is  to  provide 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podi- 
atry Examiners  with  the  discretionary 
authority  to  accept  the  written  theoret- 
ical examination  given  by  the  National 
Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners  to  virtually 
all  graduates  of  the  recognized  podiatry 
colleges,  In  lieu  of  the  local  Board's  own 
theoretical  examinations  for  licensing  of 
podiatrists  in  the  District.  However,  a 
satisfactory  performance  on  a  practical 
demonstration  test  administered  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  will  continue 
to  be  required  of  all  applicants  for  such 
license. 

The  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers consists  of  12  members,  repre- 
senting such  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional organizations  as  the  Federa- 
tion of  Podiatry  Boards,  the  American 
Podiatry  Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Podiatry.  In 
addition,  13  groups  of  prominent  edu- 
cational testing  specialists  assist  the  na- 
tional board  in  the  development  of  its 
testing  program,  which  is  presently  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  In  19  States  and  by 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  favors  the  adoption  of  the 
national  board  theoretical  examinations 
as  the  standard  for  licensing  of  podi- 
atrists In  the  District  because  this  ex- 
amination, by  reason  of  its  national  scope 
and  character,  offers  a  uniform  and  con- 
sistent measure  of  academic  professional 
qualification.  Also,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  national  board  make  possible 
a  rapid  processing  of  these  tests,  and  the 
early  reporting  of  the  results  to  the  ap- 
plicants. Further,  all  expenses  Incident 
to  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
these  tests  are  sustained  by  the  National 
Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners. 

We  are  advised  that  the  examination 
given  by  the  national  board  Is  at  least  as 
comprehensive  and  as  difficult  as  that 
conducted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board.  However,  this  bill  charges  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  satisfying  itself  that  this 
continues  to  be  the  case;  and  the  Board 
Is  empowered  In  Its  discretion,  to  require 
any  applicant  to  supplement  his  national 
board  examination  with  whatever  further 
theoretical  test  or  tests  the  Board  may 
deem  advisable. 

PRECEDENT 

H.R.  6350,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  23,  1963,  and  which  was 
approved  on  August  19,  1964— Public 
Law  88-460— extended  an  Identical  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Examiners, 
enabling  them  to  accept  a  national  board 
examination  In  connection  with  the  li- 
censing of  dental  hygienists  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Your  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  same  authority  should  be  granted 
with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  podia- 
trists In  the  District  of  Colimibla,  for  the 
same  reasons;  namely,  the  elimination 
of  a  needless  duplication  of  theoretical 
testing  with  a  consequent  saving  of  time 
and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board,  and  also  the  allevia- 
tion of  needless  hardship  on  the  part  of 


applicants  who  may  have  been  out  of 
school  for  some  years  and  yet  can  dem- 
onstrate professional  competence  by  sat- 
isfactory performance  on  the  practical 
demonstration  test,  which  would  still  be 
required  of  all  applicants. 

BEARING 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1964,  no  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  bill  Is  Identical  to  HJl. 
9962  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  was 

passed  by  the  House  on  March  9,  1964 

House  Report  No.  1223— and  also  to  HJl. 
1699  of  the  89th  Congress,  approved  by 
the  House  on  February  8.  1965 — House 
RepKJrt  No.  22. 

The  following  letter,  written  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1967,  expresses  the  D.C.  Commis- 
sioners' renewed  endorsement  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Government  or  the  Disthict  of 
Columbia,  Exxcdtive  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  January  30   1964 

Hon.    JOBN    W.    McCORMACK, 

The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dea«  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  podiatry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  May  23,  1918  aa 
amended.  ' 

ExlsUng  law  requires  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry  Examinera  give 
an  applicant  for  license  as  a  podiatrist  cer- 
tam  examinations  consisting  of  practical 
demonstrations  and  written  and  oral  teMs 
The  Board  has  determined  that  the  ex- 
^ilnatlon  given  by  the  National  Board  of 
PodlauT  Examiners  U  at  lee«t  as  oomprehen- 
^ve  and  exhaustive  as  the  tests  given  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers. The  NaUonal  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  Is  composed  of  12  members,  of 
whom  6  represent  the  PederaUon  of  Podiatry 
Boards.  3  represent  the  Council  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Podiatry  Association 
and  3  represent  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Podiatry.  Asslsttng  the  national 
board  in  developing  its  examinations  are  13 
groups,  each  consisting  of  3  or  4  members 
and  including  outstanding  examiners  or  edu- 
cators In  various  fields  covered  by  the  ex- 
aminations. The  national  board  examina- 
tions cover  the  following  fields:  anatomy 
histology,  embryology,  bacteriology,  bio^ 
chemistry,  chemistry,  pathology,  pharma- 
cology, materia  medlca,  physiology,  derma- 
tology, syphllology,  jurisprudence,  ethics 
economics,  orthopedics,  footgear,  podlatrtc 
medicine,  physical  medicine,  therapeutics 
podlatry-chlropody,  hoapltal  protocol' 
radiology,  foot  pathology,  diagnosis,  surgery 
and  anethesla.  The  U.S.  Army  and  the  U  s' 
Navy  accept  the  national  board  examination 
In  considering  applications  for  commlsslona 
In  those  services.  The  national  board  pro- 
gram is  recognized  by  the  following  States- 
Arkansas,  Hawaii.  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mary- 
land. Massachusetts,  Minnesota.  Mississippi 
Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp-' 
shire.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota.  South 
OaroUna,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Podiatry  Act  so  that  the  District 
Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners  may  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, waive  both  the  written  and  oral  testa 
or  either  such  test  of  an  applicant  for  license 
as  a  podiatrist  who  holds  a  certificate  from 
the  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners, 
providing  such  person  suooessf  ully  passes  the 
practical  examination  administered  by  the 
District  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners. 
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It  U  expected  that  the  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  national  board  Is  to  be  at  least 
aa  comprehenalve  as  that  conducted  by  the 
District  Board.  However,  since  this  might 
not  always  be  the  case,  the  bill  requires  that 
the  District  Board,  In  exercising  Its  discretion 
in  waiving  the  written  or  oral  test  or  both 
such  tests,  satisfy  Itself  that  the  examina- 
tion given  the  applicant  by  the  national 
board  was  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  that 
reqiUred  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  acceptance  of  the  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry 
Bxamtners  will  benefit  the  District  as  well 
as  the  applicant.  By  reason  of  their  na- 
tional character,  the  national  board  exami- 
nations have  a  tendency  to  provide  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  measure  of  the  quall- 
flcatlozis  of  persons  seeking  licensure.  The 
composition  of  the  examination  tends  to 
reflect  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of  podi- 
atry on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  resources 
in  persormel  and  equipment  available  to  the 
national  board  make  possible  the  rapid 
evaluation  and  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  the  examinations.  The  expense  of  print- 
ing the  examinations,  fumlstiing  materials, 
securing  administrators  and  proctors,  and 
payment  of  stilpplng  charges  and  all  other 
costs  involved  in  the  tesUng  program  are 
sxistained  by  the  naUonal  board. 

The  Commissioners  are  informed  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  wiU  have  complete  freedom  in 
connection  with  Interpreting  the  national 
board  grades,  and  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  District  Board's  supplementation  of 
the  national  board's  examinations  with  any 
other  examination  deemed  necessary  to  ful- 
fill District  requirements. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  Is  Intended  to  coordi- 
nate the  proposed  amendment  of  the  act  of 
May  28,  1918,  as  amended,  with  the  reqiUre- 
ments  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1952 
relating  to  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The    CommisslonerB    anticipate     no     in- 


creased cost  to  the  District  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Waltkh  N.  Tobrikxr. 
Preaident,  Board  of  CommiaiUmera, 

DUtrict  of  CoIumtHa. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


April  2Jf,  1967 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION ACT— QUIE  OFFERS  MIS- 
EEADING  FIGURES  TO  GARNER 
VOTES 

Mr.  PEREONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoTis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Representa- 
tive QuiE,  in  introducing  his  third  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967— the  bill  to  extend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  of  1965— inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  April  20, 
1967,  a  table  purporUng  to  show  the  com- 
parative  distribution  of  funds  among 
States  xmder  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  as  now  constituted 
and  under  his  proposed  amendment 
According  to  Mr.  Qote,  all  States  except 
New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  benefit  from  the  block  grants  pro- 
posed by  the  Qule  substitute.  However, 
the  claim  of  increases  reflected  in  Mr 
QuiE's  table  is  utterly  false. 


The  major  fallacy  in  Representative 
Quie's  statistics  Is  that  he  compares  au- 
thorizations for  the  block-grant  substi- 
tute with  what  he  imagines  the  adminis- 
tration will  request  in  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  An  honest  comparison 
of  amounts  States  would  receive  under 
two  alternative  proposals  should  com- 
pare like  with  like,  authorization  with 
authorization. 

The  attached  table  compares  authori- 
zaUons  under  the  Quie  subsUtute  with 
authorizations  under  the  four  titles  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  which  it  would  replace. 

Several  things  are  clear  from  this 
table.  First,  the  $3  billion  lump-sum 
figure  in  the  Qule  substitute  is  actually  a 
substantial  decrease  in  Federal  assist- 
ance to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation—a cut  of  $281.5  million  from  the 
existing  authorization. 

Second,  25  States  would  receive  sub- 
stantially less  money  under  the  Qule 
substitute  than  they  would  receive  under 
ESEA.  The  Department  of  Defense 
Overseas  Schools  and  the  Buieau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Schools  would  be  excluded 
altogther.  The  States  thus  hurt  Include 
all  the  Southern  and  border  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Maryland,  and  some  of 
our  Nations  biggest  and  most  populous 
States— New  York,  CaUfornia,  Illinois 
New  Jersey,  and  Texas,  for  example  It 
is  precisely  these  States— States  with 
low  per-pupil  expenditures  for  education 
or  States  with  the  largest  numbers  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children 
enrolled  in  school— which  need  Federal 
assistance  the  most.  . 
The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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Co^^nao.  Of  ...^....  -^gJ^^^.^^^^^t^.?^^.  S^t^^-^^r  ^  ^^  -  «-  -  .^"P- 


Committee 
bill 


United  States  and  outlying 
areas 


80  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Callibmia 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Qeorsia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

lUinais 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Quie  bUl 


«3, 281. 467. 883    »$8, 000, 000, 000 


3,  ISe,  470, 82S 


106,  71B.  767 

5,467,506 

25.664,306 

65,786,875 

208,  855.  676 

26,814.436 

26,705,283 

6,897,330 

Oi  340,862 

118,208,361 

8,308.760 

10,360,644 

127,666^405 

56,8801401 

4i  788. 350 

30,080.487 

87,480,613 

97, 811,  664 

14. 643. 937 

43. 126, 420 

49, 7?6, 066 

95. 456, 641 

58.866.056 

99. 526. 773 


2,910,000,000 


74.984.127 

ills,  410 

30,283.668 

39,088.256 

206.119,222 

31.768,327 

28.098,950 

8,390,385 

88,  507, 972 

88,063.650 

11.671,947 

iioe4.oe4 

119.475.304 
76, 079, 761 
H  191,  479 
35.134,360 
62.954.005 
78,535,534 
17,471,049 
60,906,502 
60,738,670 
132,500.268 
61.379.807 
52. 013. 066 


Net  gain  or 

loss  (ool.  2 

minus  ool.  1) 


1281,467,883 


288.470,326 


31,735,640 
1,354.186 
4. 619. 362 

26.608,617 
•2.  736.  454 
4.853.888 
1, 303. 676 
506.954 
5.  751, 800 

30,144,711 
3,363,178 
8,733,450 
8,191,201 

20, 196, 3fiO 

666,871 

5,044,782 

24.535,518 

19,276,120 
3,828,022 
7,867,173 

10,662,614 

37,049.627 
2,613.461 

47.518,806 


Missouri , 

Montana ' 

Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire..!.! 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico '. 

New  York 
Nforth  Carolina 
North  DakoU " 

Ohio ;; 

Oklahoma '',\\ 

Oregon '_\\ 

Pennsylvania '...'. 

Rhode  Island ... 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Vermont 1.1"! 

Vlntinla '".'.'. 

Washington I 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


Committee 
bill 


Outlying  areas 


172,835,424 

11,162,661 

23,072,816 

4,107.514 

6, 762, 280 

70,762,078 

22,277,184 

286.213,671 

150,861.444 

14.648.447 

110.928.936 

47. 908. 215 

23.340.887 

141, 667, 132 

11,097.377 

89,  735, 037 

16.617,657 

■03,901,688 

222,871.660 

10. 976, 409 

6.627,603 

86.751,563 

32.5«).a81 

W,  .384. 092 

52. 157. 296 

5.381.397 

12,902.076 

82. 997.  .Vi8 


Quie  bill 


164.100,525 

13, 277. 485 

23.12i793 

4.506.765 

10.254.911 

70.052.005 

23.384.655 

104.309.713 

100. 797, 585 

13.340.319 

156,489,128 

40,586,581 

29.127.896 

157.778,688 

11.211.604 

86.841.M6 

14, 122, 708 

74,748,761 

168,291,383 

21. 925. 807 

7. 360. 951 

77,156.038 

43, 028. 633 

36.276,266 

67,  615,  286 

5,869.025 

6.734.337 


Net  gain  or 

loss  (col.  2 

minus  col.  1) 


18.734.860 

2.114.824 

51,977 

300.251 

3.492.622 

710.073 

1. 107.  5()1 

121.et)3.6S8 

46.563.856 

1.308.128 

48,560.162 

7.411.634 

6.778.306 

16. 216. 5.W 

114.527 

32, 863, 478 

2.394.946 

29,152.867 

24,  .WO.  297 

10. 6!W.  398 

633.348 

12. 502. 567 

10.448.652 

12. 104. 796 

K\  457, 660 

518.228 

6, 257, 739 


'Estimated  authorisations  based  on: 
19M  'i^fL^ilTl'??/*,'"  '7,  pop"!?"?";  low-Income  factor.  $3,000  per  annum-  AFDC 

ami  n^tected  children  (January  1967) :  estimated  chlWrSn  5  to  17  in  fosto  tomevSmiw? ^.1 
administration  are  1  percent  of  estimated  authoriiatlon  for  prwa™  ot^IM  rw)  wMph 

Amount  for  outlying  areas  estimated  at  3  percent  o?S)  SUtes'^d  D^t  ofVolS. 
Title  III,  estimated  distribution  of  $600,000,000  to  the  50  States  and  District  of  Colum- 


60.000.000 


7.003,442 


of'th** MO  n"?^,w!?nr;t?n,l^I?''T ?"1  »!'^*'*'^"«'  '""trlbuted  50  percent  on  the  ba^s 
dent  nonulatio^  J.flv'^^^Si?  °T  ''"'''  W^-  ^""^  •^'  '*'■«'"'  »"  the  bnsi.,  of  total  resi- 
S^L^a^d  &c\'^o^^J2?;!bi.'^rornt'"'  '"'"^'"''  "^"  •^^""""«''  "'  ^  P*'**"'  °'*" 

fo7s'S'^S'2'^!^';![\MVM"r:^^*^;?^^  '» P^**"'  («•■«».«»)  withheld 

the  WmiSndS  !«iS'^i«1ISr/H(i!iV^         ?'>"'*  *>*'»"<*  withheld  for  outlylrii;  areas,  and 

12^pllteSM}n^nr'^r{9'.«'''*"'^''  '""^'>"'«<'  ""  '"^  '"«"  "^the  total  K  to 

anK  S-ilirj^f h',?,"  ^'*^'.k'' K**'!**  .*'""  P*'"*"'  '^'''^  <«  the  outlying  area" 

N DE A  allo?m^n^  r^H^^^H<''H  '^•'  k'^'!^"'  "'^  ^''"*  Pfo<iucts  of  (1)  fi.sc3l  ve^  1668-68 

7)  child  IbrlSa  1^  t^?^^^  ".tJ'T'  °"  '"'«'  P*'-'^"*'  "'<^"'«  I*"-  «'h6ol  age  (5  to 

S  est'lm^TJKullK  Jufyt'SS?.""" '"""""  ^^^  -<»  ^  P««'"-  ^ 


AMERICAN  TRADITION  IS  NOT  TO 
"TURN  TAIL  AND  RUN" 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Boltok]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
people  are  trying  to  tell  us  we  have  to 
stop  the  war.  They  bum  their  draft 
cards,  they  bum  the  flag;  they  do  all 
kinds  of  things  we  used  to  consider  only 
a  traitor  would  do. 

It  was  like  seeing  a  new  sun  go  up  to 
have  a  telegram  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents whom  I  shall  not  name  as  I  have 
not  had  time  to  contact  her  to  ask  her 
permission — but  this  is  what  she  wired 
me: 

We  may  not  "demonatrat*"  In  public,  nor 
make  speeches  with  such  "tlramatlc"  em- 
belltshmenta  as  burning  draft  cards,  but  re- 
gardless we  far  outnumber  those  who  advo- 
cate "peace  without  honor."  Americans  have 
a  tradition  of  flnlshing  what  we  do — we've 
never  •'turned  tall  and  nin,"  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  start  now. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  U  S 
DIPLOMATIC  ACADEMY 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Diplomatic  Academy  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  be  known  as  the  John 
Poster  Dulles  Diplomatic  Academy  for 
Peace.  The  courses  at  this  academy 
would  be  designed  to  adequately  train 
young  men  and  women  to  become  officers 
and  employees  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States.  The  courses  would 
equal  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  the 
granting  of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
would  specifically  include  education  and 
training  in  all  aspects  of  communism 
and  the  science  of  counteraction  to  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  today  Is  a  far 
different  world  than  it  was  100,  or  50  or 
even  10  years  ago.  Scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  have  brought  nations 
so  close  that  distance  is  immaterial,  and 
communications  are  instantaneous  The 
geography  of  the  worid  has  changed, 
and  new  nations  have  come  into  exist- 
ence with  new  desires  of  nationalism 
and  self-determination.  All  of  this  has 
exposed  the  great  lack  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  one  naUon  of  another 
of  the  things  we  have  in  common,  but 
more  important  of  the  differences,  in 
needs,  wants,  and  ideologies.  We  are  in 
effect,  sitting  in  each  others  backyards 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  experts 
?.w,  *®"^***°"*'  poUtics,  we  know  very 
little  about  each  other. 

¥\}^  ^  essential,  now  more  than  ever, 
that  we  concentrate  our  efTorts  on  the 


science  of  peace  and  diplomacy — that  we 
provide  more  of  our  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  international  affairs  with  the 
special  tools  and  methods  necessary  for 
the  waging  of  peace  through  effective, 
skilled  diplomacy.  This  is  no  less  a 
science  than  that  of  waging  war.  Since 
1802,  when  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  was  established,  we  have 
trained  young  men  in  the  science  of  war. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  that  we  now  estab- 
lish the  means  to  train  our  young  people 
in  the  science  of  peace  and  all  that  It 
involves. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  set  up  an  academy  and  ap- 
point a  staff  to  include  a  superintendent, 
a  dean  of  the  academic  board,  a  dean  of 
students,  and  such  professors  needed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Students  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
21  would  be  nominated  and  appointed  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  that  used  at 
our  military  academies  and  would  in- 
clude a  certain  number  of  students  from 
Canada,  the  American  RepubUcs,  and 
the  Republic  of  the  PhiUppines.  An 
oath  of  allegiance  would  be  required  of 
all  students.  They  would  receive  the 
same  pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments 
as  is  now  provided  for  cadets  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

A  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Academy. 
ccHnposed  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, three  Senators,  four  Members  of 
the  House,  and  six  persons  designated  by 
the  President,  would  visit  the  Acadamy 
annually  and  submit  a  written  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
need  for  adequately  trained  people  to 
meet  the  present  and  future  require- 
ments of  our  diplomatic  service  will  be 
realized,  and  that  my  bill  will  be  given 
favorable  consideration. 


STANISLAW  MIKOLAJCZYK 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  DERwmsKi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  13  an  outstanding  free  world 
political  leader,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Poland  Stanlslaw  Mikolajc2yk,  died  in 
neighboring  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Miko- 
lajczyk  was  serving  as  president  of  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party  and  was  honor- 
ary president  of  the  International  Peas- 
ant Union,  an  organization  he  had  or- 
ganized 18  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mikolajczyk  should  have  died  in 
a  free  Warsaw  rather  than  an  exile  from 
the  tyranny  now  prevailing  in  his  home- 
land, Poland.  Unfortunately,  the  power 
of  the  Soviet  Army,  not  the  will  of  the 
Polish  people,  prevails  today  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  spring  1967  issue  of  the  Interna- 
tional Polish  Union  publication  will  be 
a  special  issue  honoring  this  great  Polish 
patriot  and  international  peasant  leader. 


Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  which  will  appear 
In  that  spring  publication,  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Soumar,  managing  editor. 

A   Orkat   Lkaokr 
Stanlslaw  Mikolajczyk  was  born  in  Oerman 
Westphalia,   but  he  spent  hair  of  his  un- 
usuaUy    Interesting    and    tense    life    living 
abroad.    Perhaps  his  love  of  bis  nation  grew 
even  greater  aa  a  result  of  having  to  pass  so 
many  years  outside  of  Poland.    His  father 
was  a  miner  In  Westphalia.    As  a  child,  Mlko- 
lajczyk's  parents  told  him  about  the  land  of 
his    forefathers.     The    stories    seemed    like 
fairy  tales,  and  he  dreamed  of  the  day  he 
coiUd  rettu-n  to  his  people  and  to  the  land. 
This  dream  soon  came  true.     His  family  went 
back  to  the  Oerman-held  Poznan  province 
and  bought  a  small  farm.    At  last  they  pos- 
sessed a  piece  of  Polish  land.     Throughout 
his  life  Mikolajczyk  was  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  Polish  vUlage.    The  prob- 
lems of  the  Polish  village  paralleled  the  alms 
of  the  Polish  nation:  to  live  again  In  an  in- 
dependent and  democratic  Poland,  where  the 
Polish  peasant,  the  backbone  of  Polish  pa- 
triotism, could  live  freely  and  with  dignity. 
Mikolajczyk    died    in    the    United    States. 
But  thousands  of  mUes  away,  millions  of 
peasants   from   the   Baltic   to   the   Adriatic 
prayed  fervently  for  the  peace  of  his  soul. 
In  defiance  of  the  communist  government, 
these   pec^le,    yearning   for    freedom,    cele- 
brated masses  for  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  in  cities 
and   villages   throughout  Poland.     For   East 
Central    European    people,    Mikolajczyk    re- 
mains a  symbol   of  the  unending  peasant 
struggle  against  communism  and  for  peasan- 
try's political,  economic  and  social  freedcwn. 
East  Central  European  peasants  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  death  of  the  vaUant  leader  U 
an  Immense  and  Irreparable  loss  for  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  cause  of  their  liberty. 

Besides  paying  tribute  and  honor  to  the 
great  statesman,  the  free  world  prees  em- 
phasized Mikolajczyk's  tragedy:  his  lifelong 
struggle  for  a  free  and  democratic  Poland, 
and  a  better  lot  for  Polish  and  world  peasan- 
try— a  struggle  stUl  imfinlahed  at  his  death. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  young 
Mikolajczyk  fought  as  a  volimteer  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  for  Independent  Po- 
land. Two  years  lat«:  he  fought  the  Bol- 
shevik Invaders. 

Although  his  prewar  political  ascendancy 
In  Poland  was  rapid  and  spectacular,  his 
majtM'  role  in  Polish  and  W(»-Id  poUtlca  oame 
during  World  War  n. 

WOBU>    WAR    U 

1939.  Again  it  was  a  fateful  hour  tat  Po- 
land. As  an  enlisted  soldier,  Mikolajczyk 
defended  his  country  against  Nazi  hordes. 
Prom  the  defeated  Poland,  he  made  his  way 
to  Paris  where  he  assimied  the  duties  of 
Vice-President  and  Acting  President  of  the 
Polish  National  Council  (Polish  Parliament) 
In  exile.  The  President  of  the  Council  was 
the  famous  piano  virtuoso  and  great  Polish 
patriot,  Ignace  Paderewskl. 

After  the  defeat  of  France,  Mikolajczyk 
reached  Great  Britain  and  became  a  Vice- 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Gen- 
eral Slkorskl's  Polish  government  In  London. 
When  General  Slkorskl  was  kUled  in  the 
Gibraltar  plane  crash  in  1943,  Mikolajczyk 
became  the  Polish  Government's  Prime  Min- 
ister. He  headed  the  government  during  the 
war  period,  a  very  crucial  period  for  Poland. 
In  its  obituary  on  Mikolajczyk  the  London 
Times  praised  his  balanced  judgment  and 
democratic  views,  and  went  on  to  note  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
allied  leaders. 

As  Prime  Minister  of  the  London  Polish 
government,  Mikolajczyk  was  faced  with 
great  moral  responsibility.  It  was  the  Pollah 
nation  that  first  took  arms  against  Nazi  ag- 
gression and  with  unbelievable  bravery  and 
terrible  human  and  material  sacrifices  con- 
tinued to  fight  the  occupation  forces.    Hun- 
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dreda  of  thousandB  at  PoUah  guerrlllM  bar- 
aased  tbft  G«nnan  army.  Millions  of  Poles 
bad  been  massacred  and  BCkolaJczyk  was 
sending  Polish  divisions  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  victorious  Allied  armies.  But  what 
would  be  the  recompense  for  all  these  sacrt- 
flees  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  people?  Would 
their  own  allies  deprive  them  of  the  taste 
of  victory?  Woiild  they  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  rebuild  an  Independent  Polish 
state?  Mlkol&jczyk  faced  such  a  situation 
and  the  coming  events  filled  him  with  alarm. 

The  tension  between  two  uneasy  allies — 
Poland  and  Soviet  Russia — was  rising  and  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  Eastern  Central  Europe 
was  already  taking  shape.  Exiled  Poles  In 
London  were  facing  a  very  difficult  situation 
and  Mlkolajczylc's  political  struggle  extended 
to  a  multitude  of  fronts.  Soviet  Russia,  then 
Poland's  war  ally,  had  made  a  pact  with  the 
Nazis  only  a  few  years  earlier  In  which  Nael 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  agreed  to  elimi- 
nate the  Polish  state  and  divide  It  between 
themselves.  There  was  the  tragedy  of  Uie 
Katyn  massacre  of  10.000  Polish  officers  by 
the  Soviets.  Then  came  the  fateful  Warsaw 
uprising  against  the  retreating  Nazi  army  so 
cruelly  sabotaged  by  Stalin.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  Polish  people — the  cream  of  Polish 
democratic  leadership — perished  In  Warsaw, 
and  the  city  remained  a  mass  of  ruins. 

It  became  very  clear  that  the  Soviets  were 
playing  a  false  game.  Mlkolajczyk's  govern- 
ment and  the  Polish  people  ceased  to  be 
masters  of  the  destiny  of  their  country.  The 
Western  allies  were  defending  their  own  In- 
terests and  were  blind  to  the  fact  that  their 
Interests  were  exactly  parallel  to  the  Interests 
of  Poland  and  other  East  Central  European 
nations.  Mlkolajczylc.  In  spite  of  all  re- 
verses, struggled  heroically  t»  keep  Poland, 
Just  liberated  from  the  Nazis  by  the  Red 
Army,  from  becoming  a  communist  state.' 
Before  the  Yalta  Conference  he  went  to 
Washington  and  pleaded  with  President 
Roosevelt,  warning  him  of  the  new  Soviet 
danger.  He  was  In  frequent  contact  with 
Churchill  and  went  to  Moscow  twice  to  see 
and  negotiate  with  Stalin. 

The  major  issue  at  the  notorious  1945 
Yalta  Conference  dealing  with  the  East  Euro- 
pean question  was  the  problem  of  Poland. 
Poland  and  Mlkolajczyk  were  the  focal  points 
of  controversy  between  Roosevelt,  Churchill 
and  Stalin.  For  Stalin  the  problem  was 
clear;  victory  for  Mlkolajczyk  would  mean  a 
democratic  Poland  and  the  defeat  of  Stalin 
in  his  plans  to  communlze  Eastern  Central 
Europe.  President  Rooeevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  finally  yielded  to  Stalin's 
stubborn  stand  and  Mlkolajczyk,  his  London 
Kovemment  and  the  Polish  nation  lost.  At 
OhurchUl's  Insistence,  Stalin  agreed  that 
Mlkolajczyk  could  be  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity 
dominated  by  the  communist  so-called  "Lub- 
lin Committee".  In  his  memoirs  Churchill 
said  that  the  Lublin  Poles  were  mere  pawns 
of  the  Russians:  yet  he  urged  Mlkolajczyk 
to  Join  the  provisional  government.' 


» When  Mlkolajczyk  escaped  from  Poland 
In  1947  he  described  his  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendent Poland  In  his  book:  "The  Rape  of 
Poland",  published  In  the  U.S.A.  and  trans- 
lated Into  a  number  of  langviages.  Church- 
ill, commenting  to  Mlkolajczyk  on  the  book, 
declared :  "You  wrote  bitter  things  about  me, 
but  I  caimot  say  that  all  of  these  were  not 
true.  My  duty  was  to  advise  you  from  the 
point  of  view  of  British  Interests,  and  you  had 
a  choice  to  follow  the  advice  or  not." 
Churchill's  remark  was  quite  cynical,  but 
such  remarks  are  often  the  rule  In  interna- 
tional politics. 

'The  Yalta  agreements  and  Mlkolajczk's 
and  Poland's  tragedy  were  extensively  re- 
ported In  postwar  literature.  Churchill  in 
his  war  memoirs  and  Mlkolajczyk  in  his  book 
•TTje  Rape  of  Poland"  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem thoroughly. 


IdUcolajczyk  finally  consented  to  go  to 
Poland.  He  knew  the  danger  of  his  enter- 
prise only  too  well.  During  the  War  the 
Polish  underground  helped  his  son  to  escape 
from  a  Nazi  concentration  camp  and  smug- 
gled him  to  London.  Mlkolajczyk's  wife 
spent  the  war  In  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
She  was  finally  liberated  by  the  American 
army  and  came  to  London.  Mlkolajczyk  left 
his  wife  and  son  in  Great  Britain  and  went 
alone  to  Poland  to  lead  the  struggle  against 
the  communists.* 

HXTUSN  TO  POSTWAR  POLAND 

In  the  communist-dominated  coalltiOQ 
government,  Mlkolajczyk  became  Deputy 
Prime  Sinister  and  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
His  return  to  Poland  was  the  return  of  a 
glorious  son  and  saviour.  He  became  a 
legendary  figure,  a  symbol  for  all  the  forces 
that  wanted  to  save  Poland  from  commu- 
nism. The  communists  were  a  small  group 
of  conspirators.  But  all  the  physical  and 
moral  strength  of  the  Polish  nation  was 
powerless  against  them.  Although  Mlko- 
lajczyk's popularity  was  Immense  and  he  had 
behind  him  a  powerful  peasant  party  which 
represented  the  great  majority  of  voters, 
Mlkolajczyk  soon  realized  that  he  could  not 
control  the  Instruments  of  power.  As  in 
other  parts  of  Eastern  Central  Europe,  the 
communists,  following  the  classical  advice 
of  Lenin,  took  over  all  power-controlling  po- 
sitions In  the  government.  The  masters  of 
Poland  were  the  Soviet  Army  and  police, 
and  the  Polish  communists  who  controlled 
the  Polish  army  and  police  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country. 

Mlkolajczyk  also  realized  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  ccxnmunlst-domlnated  coalition  gov- 
ernment, his  hands  were  tied.  Violeiice 
and  subversion  were  the  communist  tools 
in  the  election  campaign.  The  outcome  of 
the  1947  elections  was  falsified  by  the  com- 
munists. In  protest,  Mlkolajczyk  resigned 
as  a  member  of  government  and  went  Into 
resolute  open  opposition.    In  doing  so,  be 


'  Prom  the  great  number  of  letters  of  sym- 
pathy sent  to  Mr.  Mlkolajczyk's  son.  Marian, 
and  to  the  International  Peasant  Union,  the 
letter  of  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large  Is  pertinent  to  the  above- 
mentioned  problem: 

Deczmbxk  15,  1966. 

Deak  Ms.  Mikouajcztk  :  I  am  distressed  to 
learn  of  your  father's  death.  I  have  known 
and  worked  vritb  your  father  since  the  days 
in  London,  first  when  he  was  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  under  General  Sikorskl  and  later  as 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Polish  Government  in 
exile.  I  have  ever  been  Impressed  by  his 
courage,  patriotism  and  devotion  to  his 
Ideals. 

We  went  through  many  trying  times  to- 
gether In  Moscow  attempting  to  negotiate 
with  Stalin  an  agreement  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Poland.  Unhappily  none  succeeded. 
I  saw  him  Jiut  before  he  left  Moscow  to  go 
to  Warsaw  to  assiune  the  position  of  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  In  the  coalition  government. 
He  told  me  then  that  although  he  had  grave 
concern  over  the  good  faith  of  the  Soviets 
and  of  the  Polish  communists,  and  feared 
that  the  attempt  at  a  coalition  would  not 
work,  hs  felt  that  the  chance  had  to  be 
taken  (or  the  possible  protection  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Polish  people.  He  told  me  as  I 
said  goodbye  and  wished  him  well,  "You  may 
never  see  me  again." 

He  escai>ed  before  he  was  arrested  and 
carried  on  gallantly,  loyal  to  his  commit- 
ments to  his  people. 

I  greatly  valued  my  association  with  Mm 
over  the  years  and  will  ever  respect  his  mem- 
ory. Be  exemplified  the  finest  qualities  of 
Polish  gallantry. 

I  send  you  and  the  members  of  your  fam- 
ily my  deepest  sympathy  in  your  great  loss. 
Sincerely, 

W.  AvnZLL  HAXaiMAN. 


was  attempting  the  impossible.  In  expos- 
ing the  communists  as  traitors  to  Poland, 
he  became  at  the  same  time  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  Soviet  takeover.  The  com- 
munist terror,  the  burning  of  villages,  the 
arrests,  Intimidation  and  even  murder  of 
his  most  active  supporters  made  Mlko- 
lajczyk's position  less  and  less  tenable.  He 
fought  the  Red  tide  until  it  overwhelmed 
Poland  in  the  fall  of  1947.  When  he  learned 
that  he  was  to  be  arrested  and  executed. 
Mlkolajczyk  escaped  to  the  West.  His  flight 
was  the  only  alternative  to  awaiting  a  death 
sentence  from  a  Polish  military  court. 

MIKOLAJCZTK    IN    rm.w 

In  1948,  Mlkolajczyk,  reunited  with  his 
wife  and  son  In  London,  chose  Washington, 
D.C.  as  the  seat  of  his  manifold  activities. 
After  his  arrival  In  the  United  States,  he 
wrote  a  series  of  40  articles  entitled:  "The 
Coming  Russian  Terror",  which  was  pub- 
lished by  more  than  200  newspapers  In  both 
Americas,  Europe  and  Asia.  He  wrote  a 
book,  "The  Rape  of  Poland"  which  has  been 
published  In  a  number  of  languages. 

Mlkolajczyk  organized  his  Polish  Peasant 
Party  In  exile  with  regional  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many. Scandinavia.  Switzerland  and  later  in 
Latin  America  and  Australia.  All  these  or- 
ganizations, along  with  the  peasant  under- 
ground in  Poland  are  still  a  very  active  ho- 
mogeneous body,  and  Mlkolajczyk's  program 
continues  to  be  its  moral  and  political  guide. 

In  1948  Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  was  elected  the 
first  President  of  the  International  Peasant 
Union,  an  exile  organization  of  agrarian 
parties  from  ten  Soviet-captive  countries. 
In  1960  he  became  President  of  the  Polish 
National  Democratic  Committee. 

paxarnxNT   or    the    iNTxaNATioNAL   pzasant 

UNION 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  only  a  few 
lines  those  sixteen  years  of  effort  by  the  in- 
defatigable President  of  the  International 
Peasant  Union.  He  was  a  tireless  and  elo- 
quent spokesman  against  commiinlst  tyr- 
anny, a  staunch  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  the  unity  of  nations  In  East 
Central  Exirope. 

The  International  Peasant  Union  was 
formed  twenty  years  ago  with  an  impressive, 
European-wide  organization.  Its  central  of- 
fice was  in  Washington.  D.C,  but  branch  of- 
fices were  located  in  New  York,  London, 
Paris.  Rome  and  Munich  and,  in  addition, 
there  were  regional  councils  in  other  Euro- 
pean cities.  The  free  world  press  and  demo- 
cratic political  organizations  welcomed  the 
enterprise  with  great  Interest.  The  ve- 
hement reaction  of  the  communists  and  Im- 
mediate attacks  on  the  organization  under- 
scored its  importance. 

The  prewar  predecessor  of  the  IP.U.  was 
the  International  Agrarian  Bureau  in  Prague, 
popularly  known  as  "Green  International". 
Members  Included  agrarian  parties  from 
nineteen  European  nations.  The  peasant 
parties'  organized  prewar  struggle  against 
communism  and  any  form  of  unrepresenta- 
tive dictatorial  government  was  a  valuable 
heritage  for  the  new  organization.  It  gave 
the  International  Peasant  Union  the  needed 
prestige  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Mlkolajczyk.  as  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Peasant  Union,  assisted  by  Dr. 
George  M.  Dlmltrov,  its  Secretary  General, 
members  of  the  organization's  Central  Com- 
mittee, political  representatives,  officials  and 
I.P.U.  publications,  made  iull  use  of  this  po- 
litical advantage.  Enriched  by  his  postwar 
experiences  In  P>oland,  where  he  fought  so 
bravely  against  communists,  he  was  the 
leader  best  qualified  to  stir  resistance  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Mlkolajczyk  was  largely 
responsible  for  organizing  the  Polish  resist- 
ance to  communism  and  It  Is  a  movement 
which  is  still  dramatically  alive. 

The  I.P.U.  brought  the  message  and  knowl- 
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edge  of  conditions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  those  in  the  free  world,  and  especially  to 
developing  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  who  were  In  danger  of  becoming 
victims  of  communism. 

Since  its  foundation,  the  International 
Peasant  Union's  main  objective  has  been  and 
still  is  to  help  the  East  Central  European 
people  to  freedom.  Broadcasts  to  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  greatly  helped 
the  morale  of  the  resisting  peasantry.  TTie 
organization  developed  an  extensive  publica- 
tion activity.  Bulletins,  documents,  book- 
lets, memoranda  and  manifestos  addressed  to 
peasants  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
In  English,  French.  German  and  Italian  were 
sent  to  22  overseas  countries.  Conferences 
and  round-table  dlscusslooss  dealing  with 
problems  of  communism,  the  democratiza- 
tion of  Eastern  Central  Europe  and  the  re- 
construction of  Its  agricultiu^,  have  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  free  world.  Natu- 
rally the  organization  participated  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  European  Movement.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Peasant 
Union  have  been  speakers  at  the  Congresses 
of  International  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Producers  and  Confederation  of  European 
Agriculture. 

The  I.P.U.  Congresses  are  held  each  second 
year  In  various  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  They  are  attended  by  free 
world  political  leaders  from  the  United 
States.  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  and  the  International 
Peasant  Union  were  ceaselessly  attacked  by 
the  communists.  It  is  the  best  proof  of  his 
and  the  organization's  popularity  among  the 
Soviet  captive  nations  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic. 

Mlkolajczyk  was  often  attacked  In  the  free 
world  as  well,  mostly  by  those  who  failed  to 
understand  the  problems  and  dangers  of 
communism.  Ten  years  ago,  the  situation 
In  Poland  was  explosive.  There  was  the 
Poznan  uprising,  and  evidence  of  unrest  In 
Hungary  (which  later  became  a  revolution). 
When  Oomulka  came  to  power  in  Poland, 
the  Western  world  was  unduly  optimistic, 
hoping  that  miracles  would  happen  and  that 
freedom  for  the  East  European  people  was 
Just  around  the  comer.  While  preparing 
for  the  memorable  Fifth  Congress  of  the 
International  Peasant  Union  In  Paris,  (the 
Congress  was  held  during  the  Hungarian 
Revolution)  Mlkolajczyk  warned  that  credit 
for  the  upheaval  in  Poland  should  go  to  the 
resisting  Polish  nation.  No  credit  should  go 
to  the  Polish  Communist  Party,  nor  to  Go- 
mulka.  "Gomulka  was  put  In  power  In  Po- 
land to  save  Poland  for  communism  and 
for  the  Soviets."  declared  Mlkolajczyk.  For 
this  evaluation  of  the  situation  In  Poland, 
Mlkolajczyk  was  strongly  attacked  by  the 
West  and  by  Polish  exiles.  But  Mlkolajczyk 
knew  Gomulka  well.  Gomulka  saved  Poland 
for  communism  and  no  other  communist 
leader  is  so  triisted  in  Moscow.  Gomulka 
became  a  counselor  on  all  major  interna- 
tional moves  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  This  is 
one  example  of  how  Mlkolajczyk  faced  the 
reality  of  a  situation,  and.  when  attacked 
by  Bast  or  West,  relied  upon  his  own  moral 
strength. 

DID    inXOLAJCZTK    IIOHT   IM    VAIN? 

When  he  decided  to  Join  the  coalition 
government  led  by  the  communists— as  re- 
lated heretofore — he  knew  very  well  that  he 
had  little  chance  of  saving  Poland  for  de- 
mocracy. Only  his  great  courage.  Immense 
popularity  in  Poland  and  love  for  hie  peo- 
ple led  him  to  try  his  chances  in  post-war 
Poland. 

But  Mlkolajczyk,  in  his  two  and  a  half 
years  of  a  really  heroic  struggle  showed  the 
Polish  people  the  way.  Helped  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  he  organized  the  peasants'  re- 
sistance Into  a  force  which  still  miracu- 
lously opposes  its  enslavement.  The  com- 
munists were  unable  to  force  the  peasants 
into  collectives  and  the  peasantry  la  at  pres- 


ent the  backbone  of  the  Oathollo  Churoh'a 
remarkable  resistance  to  communlam. 
Coiild  the  collectivized  peasants  support  so 
staunchly  the  present  successful  Church  re- 
sistance against  communist  regime?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

mXOLAJCZTK'S   TAXEWZLL 

Even  In  the  final  months  of  his  life  when 
he  was  gravely  lU,  the  fate  of  his  people  was 
uppermost  in  Mlkolajczyk's  mind:  In  cele- 
bration of  the  millennium  of  Poland's  Chris- 
tianity, bis  broadcast  to  the  Polish  people 
shortly  before  his  death  echoed  grief  and 
melancholy  over  the  fate  of  his  country  and 
his  hope  for  Its  better  future. 
Mlkolajczyk  spoke  with  unusual  emotion: 
"This  year  we  celebrate  a  rare  occasion — 
a  millennlimi  of  Christian  Poland.  A  mil- 
lennium is  a  very  long  period  of  time.  Many 
generations  have  passed.  Our  nation  has 
lived  through  great  victories  and  disasters, 
ascents  and  falls,  pride  and  shame,  dignity 
and  humiliation,  Joy  and  suiferlng,  hope 
and  despair.  Thus  the  centiuies  have 
formed  and  shaped  ova  national  character 
and  our  national  spirit  within  the  frame- 
work of  Christian  principles  and  ide- 
ology. .  . 

"The  reception  of  Christianity  in  Poland 
was  a  very  wise  move  on  the  part  of  Mleszko 
1.  It  protected  Poland  from  extermination 
by  Germany  and  opened  the  way  to  progress 
and  civilization — a  civilization  in  which  the 
Church  played  a  large  role.  .  . 

"My  people  of  Christian  Poland,  wherever 
fate  has  thrown  you,  no  matter  how  bitter 
your  life  Is,  no  matter  what  work  you  do  or 
win  do,  do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  Com- 
munist hypocrites.  Always  try  to  learn  the 
truth  at  its  source  and  not  from  lying  Com- 
munist propaganda.  Persevere  by  the  side 
of  your  leaders;  leaders  who  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  Poland  In  difficulty  and 
danger.  .  . 

"A  free  Poland  will  rise,  and  a  free  people 
will  undertake  to  build  a  Just  motherland 
for  all  her  children.  And  in  this  Poland, 
the  people  will  create  a  "Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people", 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  did  for  the  American 
people.  Happiness  and  Joy  will  return  to 
our  country.  The  nightmare  of  Communist 
tyranny  will  disappear  and  man  will  once 
again  become  his  neighbor's  brother.  .  . 

"The  Green  Banners,  decorated  with  the 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  that  are 
denied  to  us  today,  will  again  flutter  over 
Polish  soil.  The  work-hardened  hands  of 
the  peasants  will  again  lower  the  banners 
to  honor  those  who  risked  thelx  lives  and 
fought  with  dignity  for  freeedom  and  Jus- 
tice. .  . 

"The  Peasant  Festival  In  Poland  was  al- 
ways a  great  day.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  p>eaBants,  carrying  green  banners  adorned 
with  Images  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  carrying  golden  ears  of  wheat  and  clover, 
flocked  to  the  churches  all  over  Poland. 

"Joy  filled  the  hearts  of  the  peasant 
masses.  Despite  want  and  distress,  the 
breath  of  spring  and  the  sight  of  nature 
awakening  to  a  new  life  brought  hope  to 
their  hearts.  The  peasant  huts  were  deco- 
rated with  bundles  of  sweet  fiag  and  the 
fragrance  of  meadows'  fiowers  filled  the  air. .  . 
"I  am  speaking  to  you  with  Joy  .  .  ." 
But  Mlkolajczyk's  voice  was  feeble  and 
broken,  and  the  broadcast  was  his  last 
message  to  his  people.  Last  December  lath 
Mlkolajczyk's  heart  failed  and  the  struggle 
of  the  great  Polish  patriot  came  to  an  end. 
T^e  masses  which  were  celebrated  for 
Mlkolajczyk  all  over  Poland  were  the  message 
of  the  Polish  people  that  Mlkolajczyk's  herit- 
age remains  the  Voice  of  FVee  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tWs  great  patriot  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  Stanlslaw  Mlkolajczyk, 
did  not  see,  within  his  lifetime,  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  dream  of  restoration  of 


freedom  to  Poland  and  other  enslaved 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  but  he 
left  a  rich  legacy.  The  memory  of  his 
personal  sacrifice  and  perseverance  will 
remain  an  inspiration  to  the  millions  of 
people  still  struggling  to  end  the  tyranny 
of  communism. 

May  he  rest  In  peace.  May  his  memory 
be  honored  for  all  those  who  continue 
the  great  struggle  for  freedom.  May 
the  Lord  bless  and  keep  him. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP   1967 

Mr.   BUTTON.    Mr.   ^>eaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent'  ih&t  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Dinkxy]  may 
extend  his  rematta  at  this  point  In  the 
RjECORi)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  9036,  to  be 
known  as  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  This  bill  provides  for  an 
8-percent  across-the-board  benefit  in- 
crease retroactive  to  January  1  of  this 
year.  This  is  the  maximum  amount 
possible  without  the  addition  of  further 
burdens  on  wage  earners  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  payroll  tax. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  automatic 
increase  in  benefits  to  compensate  for 
advances  in  cost  of  Uvlng.  Since  wa«e 
increases  usually  precede  or  are  co- 
existent with  advances  in  other  cost-of- 
living  factors,  the  gain  in  additional  cov- 
ered workers  near  the  maximum  social 
security  wage  base  would  not  necessitate 
increase  in  cost  as  a  level  percentage  of 
payroll.  My  bill  provides  that  whenever 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by  3  per- 
cent or  more  In  a  calendar  quarter,  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
benefit  Income. 

To  encourage  recipients  to  help  them- 
selves through  outside  earnings,  H.R. 
9036  would  raise  the  allowable  outside 
earnings  from  $1,500  to  $2,400  a  year 
without  loss  of  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  act  is  now 
because  our  senior  citizens  have  watched 
their  fixed  pensions,  annuities,  savings, 
and  social  security  benefits  shrink  in  pur- 
chasing power  because  of  Inflation.  "Hils 
plan  will  allow  for  a  reaUstic  increase  in 
benefits  without  further  jeopardizing  the 
financial  Integrity  of  the  system. 


BILL  FOR  SVETLANA  NOW 
UNNECESSARY 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindlby]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
good — though  somewhat  tardy — judg- 
ment of  the  State  Department  In  admit- 
ting Svetlana  Stalina  to  the  United 
States  on  a  temporary  but  indefinite  visa 
has  now  made  academic  my  private  bill 
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to  grant  her  political  asyliun.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  written  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee indicating  that  further  action  on 
HJl.  7600  is  unnecessary. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  felt  that 
when  Miss  Stalina  requested  asyliun  In 
the  United  States,  it  should  have  been 
automatically  extended  to  her.  Cer- 
tainly this  action  would  have  been  in 
keeping  with  our  traditions. 

To  have  denied  her  refuge  in  the 
United  States  might  have  had  unpleasant 
OMisequences  if  at  some  future  time  an- 
other controversial  figure  in  a  Commu- 
nist country  sought  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  Miss  Stalina  may  have  no  wish 
to  be  a  pawn  in  the  cold  war  and  her 
wishes  should  be  respected.  To  make  a 
circus  out  of  her  decision  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  go  imnotlced 
among  those  who  seek  solitude  in  their 
asylum. 

I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  expressing  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  Gteorge  Kennan,  who  vol- 
unteered to  serve  as  intermediary  be- 
tween Miss  Stalina  and  our  State 
Department.  Ambassador  Kennan  has 
performed  outstanding  service  to  this 
Nation  in  his  40-year  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Service.  At  one  time 
he  was  our  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  later  to  Yugoslavia.  His 
major  contribution  to  our  foreign  policy 
was  the  doctrine  of  containment  which 
he  proposed  to  the  President  in  1948. 
In  volunteering  for  this  difficult  respon- 
sibility, he  demonstrated  again  his  will- 
ingness to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIPICATION 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchascbergI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  has  directed 
that  its  resolution  urging  the  reconsider- 
ation and  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 
Senate  Journal  Resolution  21.  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  permission  of  this  body,  I 
am  attaching  the  ofHcial  notiflcatlon  of 
this  action,  signed  by  William  P.  Nu- 
gent, chief  clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  Sen- 
ate, and  a  copy  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature's joint  resolution,  and  I  respect- 
fully include  them  to  be  printed  in 
full: 

Wisconsin  Lkcklatuib. 

SiNATE    CRAMBm. 

Madison,  April  IB,  1967. 
Hon.  Henbt  C.  Scraoebekg, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
House  OtPee  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DKut  CoNGHissMAw  ScHADXBDtc :  Upon  di- 
rection of  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature 
I  am  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21,  memorializing  Congress 
to  reconsider  and  amend  the  Federal  High- 


way Beautification  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-286)  for  the  purpose  of  making  It  more 
flexible  and  workable. 

This    Resolution    was    adopted    by    both 
Houses  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  P.  Ntjoknt, 

Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 

Senatk  Joint  Rssolution  21 
Memorialising  Congress  to  reconsider  and 
amend  the  Federal  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  196S  (Public  taw  89-285)  for  the 
purpose  of  milking  it  more  flexible  end 
roorkable 

Tlie  legislature  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
enthusiastically  approves  and  is  desirous  of 
co-operating  In  carrying  out  the  general  plan 
for  roadside  beautification  under  the  Federal 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965.  the  ob- 
jectives of  which  are  primarily  the  same  as 
Wisconsin's  long  established  and  continuing 
program  to  construct  and  maintain  highways 
that  serve  and  attract  our  resident  popula- 
tion and  many  tourist  guests.  Nevertheless 
after  careful  study  It  appears  that  the  means 
and  methods  prescribed  by  the  act  for  achiev- 
ing its  goals.  Including  the  proposed  rules 
and  standards  for  Its  administration,  not  only 
completely  change  or  nullify  historic  Wiscon- 
sin methods  of  controUing  roadside  outdoor 
advertising,  but  pose  &n  economic  and  finan- 
cial Impact  so  adverse  to  highway  construc- 
tion and  roadside  control  In  Wisconsin  as  to 
make  compliance  therewith  untenable;  and. 
on  the  other  band,  noncompliance  therewith 
win  result  In  a  severe  retardation  of  the  Wis- 
consin highway  construction  and  improve- 
ment program.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
patent. 

Heretofore  and  for  many  years  In  Wiscon- 
sin, billboards,  junk  yards  and  unsightly 
structures  along  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem have  been  controlled  by  legislative  zon- 
ing under  the  police  power.  The  Federal 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965  requires 
that  states  conforming  to  the  act  must  con- 
trol the  same  along  both  the  Interstate  and 
federal  primary  systems,  and  falls  to  permit 
an  exempUon  for  local  control  within  Incor- 
porated areas,  thereby  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  miles  which  would  have  to  be  con- 
trolled In  Wisconsin  from  about  460  to  6,000 
mllee,  affecting  approximately  44,000  bill- 
boards and  451  Junk  yards.  It  further  re- 
quires that  such  controls  must  be  exercised 
not  later  than  January  I,  1968,  by  removing 
about  40,000  of  these  billboards,  which  would 
be  rendered  Illegal  under  the  federal  act. 
upon  payment  of  Just  compensation  to  the 
owners  thereof  and  also  to  the  owners  of 
the  land  on  which  they  are  maintained,  and 
by  screening  and  landscaping  the  Junk  yards 
or.  In  the  alternative  when  that  cannot  be 
done  successfully,  removing  them  after  Just 
compensation  has  been  paid  to  the  owners. 

This  In  Itself  would  be  an  Insurmountable 
undertaking  by  the  state,  but  the  real  dilem- 
ma Is  that  the  cost  of  such  control  program 
will  approximate  (30.000,000  of  which  Wis- 
consin will  have  to  pay  one  fourth,  and  that 
the  entire  $6,000,000  plus  an  \indetermlnable 
amount  for  future  cost  of  such  controls  will 
be  diverted  from  construction  of  Wisconsin 
highways  to  the  beautification  program.  Not 
included  In  these  figures  are  the  undeter- 
mined amounts  necessary  to  control  areas 
where  no  signs  presently  exist  or  for  signs 
Installed  after  the  passage  of  this  act  on 
October  22,  1965. 

Another  unpalatable  phase  of  the  federal 
act  la  that  if  a  state  conforming  thereto  falls 
to  meet  the  deadline  or  elects  not  to  conform 
In  effecting  such  controls  It  will  forfeit  10% 
of  Its  otherwise  allotted  federal  highway 
construction  aids  annually  untU  It  compiles. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolved  by  the  sen- 
ate, the  assembly  concurring,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  to  improve  the  workability 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965  to  make  the  act  rufflclently  flexible  to 


better  recognize  the  variations  In  conditions 
between  states,  to  minimize  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable the  wholesale  nullification  or  revision 
of  historic  state  legislation  governing  control 
of  roadside  billboards  and  Junk  yards,  to  give 
the  right  to  exempt  control  within  Incorpo- 
rated areas,  to  give  states  further  time  In 
which  to  meet  deadlines  for  accomplishing 
effective  control  of  roadside  billboards  and 
Junk  yards,  and  to  enable  states  to  exercise 
control  over  roadside  billboards  and  Junk 
yards  by  legislative  zoning  under  the  police 
power  as  an  alternative  to  condemnation  or 
payment  of  damages,  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reconsider  and 
amend  the  Federal  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965  accordingly;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  house  of  the  Congress  and  to 
each  Wisconsin  member  thereof. 
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Analysis  bt  thc  Lxgislativk  Rkfounck 
Bxtkeau 

This  Joint  Resolution  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reconsider  and 
amend  the  Federal  Highway  BeautlficaUon 
Act  of  1965  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more 
fiexible  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  sev- 
eral states  and  particularly  to  enable  states 
to  control  roadside  advertising  and  J\mk 
yards  by  legislation  Instead  of  paying  dam- 
ages for  removal  thereof  and  to  extend  dead- 
lines for  accomplishing  effective  control  of 
advertising  and  Junk  yards  along  federal 
highways  under  the  act. 


KAREN  PESARESI.  MANHATTAN. 
KANS..  NAMED  1967  ALL-AMERI- 
CAN HOMEMAKER  OF  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  MizeI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
proud  day  for  Kansas  last  Thursday 
when  Miss  Karen  Pesaresl.  an  18-year- 
old  high  school  senior  from  Manhattan. 
Kans.,  was  named  the  1967  Betty  Crock- 
er Ail-American  Homemaker  of  Tomor- 
row. 

Karen  was  chosen  from  an  original 
field  of  580.000  senior  girls  representing 
nearly  15.000  of  the  Nation's  high 
schools.  She  became  the  State  finalist 
for  Kansas  and  competed  with  50  other 
winners  representing  each  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  She  will  receive  a 
$5,000  scholarship  from  General  Mills, 
the  sponsor  of  the  program. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Karen  and 
her  teacher  chaperone.  Mrs.  Tyra  Davis, 
last  week  when  a  reception  was  held  In 
Washington  for  the  51  finalists.  They 
then  went  to  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Va.. 
where  Karen's  selection  as  the  Ail- 
American  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  was 
announced. 

All  those  who  met  Karen  and  visited 
with  her  at  the  reception  know  that 
this  honor  went  to  a  deserving  young 
lady.  She  will  wear  her  title  well  and 
she  will  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  other 
young  ladies  who  see  homemaking  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  callings  a  woman 
cem  follow.  My  colleagues  and  I  salute 
her  and  wish  her  well  as  she  becomes 


even  better  qualified  as  a  homemaking 
expert  through  her  studies  at  Kansas 
State  University  in  her  hometown  of 
Manhattan. 

In  order  that  all  my  colleagues  can 
know  about  the  sterling  qualities  of  Ka- 
ren Pesaresl,  I  include  with  my  remtirks 
an  account  of  her  background  and  train- 
ing which  appeared  in  the  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  Mercury. 

The  account  follows: 

The  1967  All-Amerlcan  Homemaker  of 
Tomorrow  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Karl  Pesaresl.  810  Moro.  Manhattan.  She 
has  two  brothers.  Karl.  20,  and  Walter,  16. 
An  honor  student  throughout  junior  and 
senior  high  school  at  Manhattan  High,  she 
ranks  in  the  upper  five  percent  of  her  class 
of  331.  has  participated  In  numerous 
extra-curricular  activities — including  Future 
Homemakers  of  Tomorrow  and  several  musi- 
cal activities  and  groups — and  represented 
her  school  at  Kansas  Oirls  State. 

Music  plays  a  big  part  In  her  Ufe.  She 
has  taken  piano  lessons  for  11  years,  teaches 
piano  herself,  and  is  a  three-time  superior 
winner  at  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  Jtinlor  Division  Festivals.  She  has 
also  received  "one"  ratings  at  the  State  Mu- 
sic Festival. 

In  addition  to  other  piano  work,  she  sings 
In  Manhattan  High's  "Pops"  Choir — a  select 
group  of  28  boys  and  girls — and  in  the 
school's  Robed  Choir  and  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  choir,  and  Is  a  violinist  in  the 
school  orchestra.  She  bos  been  awarded 
three  music  scholarships  to  the  Sherwood 
Music  School  Summer  Seminars  In  Chicago. 

Miss  Pesaresl  llsta  cooking — "even  though 
I  used  to  hate  being  in  the  kitchen" — house- 
cleaning,  and  sewing  as  her  favorite  home- 
making  duties.  She  has  been  making  many 
of  her  own  clothes  in  recent  years. 

Elaborating  on  her  feeUng  that  good  man- 
agement Is  a  bomemaker's  greatest  asset, 
she  says.  "A  woman  In  the  home  must  be 
well -organized  and  able  to  manage  every- 
thing from  time  to  money  to  energy.  If.  in 
addition,  she  has  a  career,  the  problem  of 
management  increases.  The  well -organized 
homemaker  will  be  an  asset  to  her  family 
and  friends." 

Miss  Pesaresl  has  been  saving  most  of  the 
money  she  earns  through  piano  teaching  and 
her  part-time  job  at  a  dress  store  for  her 
education.  She  plans  to  major  in  home  eco. 
nomics  at  Kansas  State  University,  and  go 
on  to  graduate  school.  Her  choice  of  a 
major  was  Influenced  by  what  she  describes 
as  the  "practicality"  of  a  home  economist. 

National  awards  in  the  annual  Betty 
Crocker  Search  for  the  American  Homemak- 
er of  Tomorrow,  now  in  tta  13th  year,  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  scores  In  a  written 
homemaking  knowledge  and  attitude  exam- 
ination taken  by  all  partlclpanta  in  early 
IJecember  and  p>ersonal  observation  and  In- 
terviews of  state  winners  during  an  Eastern 
tour  climaxed  by  the  awards  dinner.  This 
year's  tour  included  Washington.  D.C.  and 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 


MRS.  TOM  BUCHANAN,  WASHING- 
TON. KANS..  NAMED  TOP  KAN- 
SAS WOMAN  JOURNALIST  OP  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mizb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remiu-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objeotlfm. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  pleased 
me  to  note  that  Mrs.  Tom  Buchanan  of 


Washington,  Kans..  has  been  named 
the  Kansas  Woman  Journalist  of  the 
Year  by  the  Kansas  State  University 
chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  national 
honorary  society  for  women  in  jour- 
nalism. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  is  a  columnist  and  a 
part-time  assistant  on  her  husband's 
paper,  the  Washington  County  News. 
She  was  chosen  by  previous  winners  of 
the  award  and  received  the  recognition 
for  her  accomplishments  in  community 
and  writing  fields. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  has  combined  the  rais- 
ing of  a  family  of  five  children  with  her 
newspaper  work.  She  has  previously 
received  the  first  place  award  in  a  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Press  Women  fea- 
ture story  contest  and  has  also  won 
the  group's  award  for  editorials,  news 
stories,  publicity,  her  weekly  column,  and 
for  advertising  writing. 

The  Kansas  Woman  Journalist  of 
the  Year  graduated  with  honors  from 
Sterling  College  in  1950  where  she  was 
editor  of  the  yearbook  and  president  of 
the  student  government  board. 

Knowing  Mrs.  Buchanan  and  how  she 
has  reared  her  fine  family,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  journalism  in  Washington 
County  and  the  State  of  Kansas,  I  join 
in  recognizing  her  for  her  achievements. 
I  commend  Theta  Sigma  Phi  for  naming 
her  Kansas  Woman  Journalist  of  the 
Year 


PROTECT    FISHERIES    RESOURCES 
OF    THE    CONTINENTAL    SHELF 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  fisheries  resources  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  from  indiscriminate  use  of 
underwater  explosives.  As  presently 
written,  the  law  requires  private  firms 
who  wsuit  to  conduct  underwater  seismic 
tests  for  purposes  of  oil  exploration,  to 
obtain  a  license  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  job  of  the  Secretary 
is  to  see  that  marine  life  and  other  ma- 
rine resources  are  adequately  protected 
while  the  seareh  for  oil  goes  on. 

A  disturbing  gap  in  the  law,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  omission  of  Government 
agencies  from  the  requirement  of  per- 
mission from  the  Secretary.  Agencies 
such  as  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
it  appears,  could  conduct  underwater 
blasting  for  experimental  purposes, 
without  any  concern  for  fish  and  shell- 
fish resources  In  the  area.  Since  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  been  given  re- 
sponsibility in  our  Government  for  pro- 
tection and  development  of  all  under- 
water resources,  it  seems  only  fitting  that 
the  law  should  apply  to  public  agencies 
as  well  as  private. 

While  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
military  departments  in  their  carrying 
out  of  overriding  defense  responsibil- 
ities, my  bill  woxild  bring  other  Govern- 


ment agencies  under  the  supervisory  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Licenses  would  be  issued  to  these  agen- 
cies for  underwater  seismic  work  on  the 
same  basis,  and  under  the  same  protec- 
tion, as  they  are  to  private  firms.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  measure  will 
serve  to  promote  development  of  new  im- 
derwater  riches,  while  conserving  and 
protecting  those  which  we  already  have. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJl.  9062 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  to  require  certain  agencies  of 
the  United  States  to  obtain  authorization 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
undertaking  geological  and  geophysical  ex- 
plorations in  the  outer  Continental  Shelf 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
11  at  the  Outer  Continental  SIhelf  lAnds  Act 
(43  U.8.C.  1340)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Any  agency  of  the 
United  States"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Any  military  department  of  the  United 
States,  any  other  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  government  authorised  by 
the  Secretary,";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, 'military  department'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Coast 
Guard.". 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  (Ejection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  public  and  private  policy  has  been 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  and  his  family,  both  during 
and  after  he  has  completed  his  working 
life.  Concern  in  providing  financal  sup- 
port for  the  aged  has  been  exemplified  in 
our  country  through  the  development  of 
various  institutional  arrangements,  the 
most  prominent  and  well  known  of  which 
is  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  which  is 
more  commonly  known  as  social  security. 
Over  nine  out  of  10  workers,  totaling  over 
80  million  persons,  are  now  covered  or 
eligible  for  coverage.  Over  90  percent 
of  the  persons  now  turning  65  are  eligible 
for  benefits  and  this  figure  has  been  in- 
creasing yearly.  Up  to  date,  social 
security  has  been  successf\il  in  carrying 
out  the  intent  evidenced  by  the  Congress 
in  providing  a  basic  fioor  of  protection  to 
assure  the  aged  worker  and  his  family  of 
freedom  from  want. 

One  of  the  greatest  developments  in 
our  post- World  War  II  economy  has  been 
the  tremendous  expansion  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Idea  of  personal  income 
spreading.  Income  spreading  consists  of 
taking  the  income  a  person  is  likely  to 
receive  during  his  lifetime  and  spreading 
it  forward  for  expenditure  purposes  to 
the  earlier  years  from  the  anticipated 
earning  years  and  spreading  it  backward 
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for  expenditure,  again  from  the  earning 
years  to  the  years  of  retirement.  It  con- 
sists of  taldng  the  Income  during  the 
earning  years  and  pooling  it  with  other 
people's  income  against  the  common  risks 
to  Income  stability  which  may  result 
from  misfortune  such  as  a  premature 
death,  or  a  debilitating  accident  or  sick- 
ness. Finally,  it  consists  of  permitting 
erratic  Income  resulting  from  the  nature 
of  a  man's  talents  and  hence  to  his  type 
of  employment  to  be  "equalized"  in  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Income  tax's  grad- 
uated rates. 

All  of  these  factors  which  bear  upon 
income  spreading  have  seen  remarkable 
development  in  the  post-World  War  n 
years  in  our  society.  Pensions  and  re- 
tirement systems  are  examples  of  spread- 
ing income  into  the  future  from  the 
earning  years  to  the  years  of  retirement. 
Insurance,  whether  it  is  life  insurance, 
health  insurance,  accident  insiu-ance,  or 
otherwise,  illustrates  the  pooling  and 
spreading  of  income  to  protect  against 
common  risks.  Consumer  credit,  which 
is  in  essence  a  post- World  War  II  devel- 
opment, is  an  example  of  spreading  In- 
come forward  in  anticipation  of  later 
earnings.  Consumer  credit,  I  might  add, 
is  finally  being  recognized,  as  it  should 
be,  as  a  method  of  saving  in  itself,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  providing  the  needs 
at  the  time  they  are  needed  of  the  new 
and  young  families  for  the  home  and 
consimier  durables.  I  might  digress  a 
little  further  to  point  out  that  consumer 
credit  for  education,  which  on  a  large 
scale  is  a  relatively  new  development,  is 
one  of  the  wisest  capital  expenditures  a 
person  can  make  based  on  his  anticipated 
future  earnings. 

Congress,  to  a  large  extent,  has  fol- 
lowed the  obviously  sound  policy  that 
the  workers  of  this  country  should  be  en- 
couraged to  adequately  provide  for  their 
superannuation  beyond  the  basic  floor 
provided  by  social  security  to  the  extent 
that  each  person  feels  is  reasonably  ade- 
quate for  his  particular  circumstances, 
through  a  combination  of  personal  thrift 
and  investment,  through  Insurance,  and 
through  private  retirement  programs. 
In  1942,  Congress  provided  an  Impetus 
for  private  retirement  plans  by  clarlfsrlng 
the  tax  treatment  of  such  plans  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  the  years 
following,  business  and  lalwr  responded 
with  great  initiative.  Today  well  over 
25  million  people  are  covered  under  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  and  estimates  are 
that  by  1980  total  coverage  will  exceed 
42  million  employees.  Equally  impor- 
tant Is  the  growth  that  private  pension 
plans  have  experienced.  In  1 950  less  than 
10  million  employees  were  covered  in 
plans  with  some  $12  billion  in  assets. 
Today,  the  assets  of  these  plans  are  ap- 
proaching $90  billion. 

The  retired  employee  is  now  assured 
of  greater  Independence  hi  the  twilight 
of  Ills  life,  with  greater  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  where  he  lives,  how  he  spends  his 
money  and  the  manner  In  which  he  lives. 
Employers  benefit  through  higher  work- 
er morale  and  an  expanded  market  for 
goods  and  services  among  the  retired. 
The  working  employee  has  a  greater 
sense  of  security,  both  In  terms  of  his 
retirement  years  and  In  terms  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  can  devote  the  fruits 


of  his  labor  today  to  the  education  and 
development  of  his  family,  knowing  that 
his  elders  are  more  secure.  But  on  top 
of  all  this,  the  Nation's  elderly  are  be- 
coming a  more  positive  force  in  the 
economy  rather  than  placing  a  burden 
upon  It,  particularly  to  the  extent  that 
the  retirement  programs  derive  their 
benefit  payments  from  Invested  savings 
and  their  earnings.  Further,  these  sav- 
ings provide  the  financing  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  economic  growth  in  the 
society. 

Private  retirement  programs  were 
given  a  further  boost  with  the  passage 
of  HH.  10,  which  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  the  efforts  of  my  former 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Keogh, 
and  others  to  extend  private  retirement- 
plan  coverage  to  a  group  consisting  of 
20  million  self-employed  and  their  em- 
ployees on  a  basis  comparable  to  that 
offered  those  employees  by  others. 

Today,  the  capabilities  of  the  private 
sector  to  provide  adequate  Income 
spreading  programs  to  accommodate  our 
elderly  citizens  is  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged on  several  fronts.  Like  many  of 
the  highly  successful  accomplishments 
of  our  society,  the  rapid  growth  of  pri- 
vate pension  programs  has  been  accom- 
panied by  certain  diflicultles,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  entrance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  retirement 
field.  The  administration  Is  presently 
pushing  proposals  In  social  security 
which  would  encroach  upon  an  area 
which  can  be  more  capably  handled  by 
the  private  sector  and  which,  being  a 
pay-as-you-go  system,  can  neither  pro- 
vide the  same  amount  of  benefits  nor 
the  pool  of  savings  to  finance  future 
economic  growth  for  the  society  that  the 
private  funded  programs  can. 

The  President  has  requested  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  averaging 
some  20  percent  and  corresponding  in- 
creases in  supporting  payroll  taxes. 
These  benefit  increases  far  exceed  the 
increase  required  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation. The  President's  proposal  would 
therefore  greatly  expand  social  security 
as  a  retirement  program.  It  would 
break  the  traditional  and  sounder  policy 
that  social  security  provide  merely  a 
base  or  floor  income  in  retirement  years. 
If  implemented,  it  could  be  the  first  step 
toward  the  development  of  social  se- 
curity alone  as  a  complete  retirement 
program,  substantially  supplanting  pri- 
vate savings  and  private  pension  pro- 
grams. If  there  were  no  better  way  to 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  our  senior 
citizens,  I  would  favor  the  expansion  of 
our  social  security  program  to  do  the 
job.  It  can  be  a  fundamentally  sound 
system  for  providing  income  assurance 
against  indigency  among  the  aged. 
However,  it  has,  even  today,  grown  be- 
yond its  original  purpose  of  protecting 
against  and  eliminating  indigency  past 
65  and  in  the  process  changed  some  of 
its  basic  assumptions  and  so  endangered 
its  fundamental  soundness. 

The  expansion  of  the  social  security 
progiam  can  he  justified  neither  on  the 
basis  of  providing  more  adequate  re- 
tirement for  the  aged  nor  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  a  welfare  program.  There  are 
ijetter  and  more  appropriate  vehicles  for 
both  of  these  purposes.    Social  security 


cannot  properly  be  developed  as  a  wel- 
fare program  as  it  does  not  incorporate 
a  true  needs  test.  As  such,  it  justifies 
its  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
a  few.  This  Is  the  basis  on  which  the 
program  has  expanded  through  the 
years;  it  is  the  basis  on  which  Medicare 
was  added  to  social  security. 

By  pushing  social  security  further  Into 
the  retirement  business,  the  greater  ef- 
ficiency and  flexibility  that  attach  to 
pension  or  retirement  programs  In  the 
private  sector  are  Ignored.  The  returns 
to  the  hidividual  per  dollar  contributed, 
both  by  himself  and  his  employer,  are 
greater  under  a  private  program  than 
under  social  security  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment retirement  program.  The 
money  funded  in  the  private  programs 
is  more  efficiently  mansiged  and  more 
wisely  and  fruitfully  invested.  Funding 
is  in  fact  absent  from  the  social  security 
system.  The  funds  on  hand  are  barely 
suIHclent  to  meet  benefit  payments  for 
1  year.  Such  funding  as  does  exist  In 
Government  programs  can  only  be  In- 
vested in  sterile  rather  than  living  In- 
vestments; namely,  Government  bonds. 
Further,  there  is  a  healthy  competition 
among  fund  trustees  and  fund  managers. 
There  Is  a  healthy  competition  among 
companies  and  among  unions  to  provide 
better  benefits  under  more  Imaginative 
programs.  This  competition  works  con- 
tinuously to  improve  private  programs. 

Other  challenges  to  the  operations  of 
the  private  pension  programs  are  di- 
rected at  specific  aspects  of  the  programs. 
Criticisms  have  been  directed  principally 
at  funding  policies  among  the  programs, 
at  vesting  and  portability  provisions  in 
the  plans,  at  the  management  and  fi- 
nancial policies  and  practices  followed 
in  administering  the  plans,  and  at  the 
insurance  or  lack  of  Insurance  for  plan 
participants  against  the  loss  of  vested 
rights  from  the  termination  of  pension 
plans  or  from  the  loss  of  fund  invest- 
ments. 

In  January  of  1966,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Corporate  Pension  Funds 
submitted  a  report  on  private  employee 
retirement  plans.  The  report  suggested 
a  need  to  regulate  the  specific  terms  of 
the  pension  arrangement  between  the 
employer  and  employee  on  the  basis  that 
the  present  arrangements  did  not  prop- 
erly protect  the  participant's  rights 
under  pension  plans  and  tended  to  re- 
duce labor  mobility.  The  report  con- 
tended that  inadequate  vesting  and  port- 
ability provisions  in  many  plans  tended 
to  tie  the  worker  to  his  employer  and 
subjected  him  to  the  loss  of  his  pension 
if  his  employment  should  terminate 
either  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily.  The 
report  contended  that  many  plans  were 
Inadequately  funded  and  did  not  provide 
the  participants  with  sufficient  Insurance 
against  loss  due  to  the  termination  of 
plans. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  held  hearings  in  April  and  May 
of  1966  on  private  pension  plans.  The 
subcommittee  delved  extensively  into  the 
specific  provisions  of  many  of  the  large 
pension  plans  and  heard  further  testi- 
mony from  Government  officials.  The 
subcommittee  notably  did  not  hear  di- 
rectly from  representatives  of  the  many 
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smaller  pension  plans  and  did  not  hear 
from  the  various  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  so  on  who  act  as  trustees  of 
fund  assets.  During  the  hearings.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  indi- 
cated that  his  Department  was  conduct- 
ing a  number  of  research  projects  relat- 
ing to  private  pension  plans  and  includ- 
ing studies  on  the  funding  of  the  plans, 
the  reasons  for  the  termination  of  pri- 
vate plans,  and  other  areas. 

As  a  result  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings,  the  committee  staff 
prepared  a  report,  entitled  "Old  Age  In- 
come Assurance:  An  Outline  of  Issues 
and  Alternatives,"  which  suggested  as  a 
primary  alternative  some  rather  radical 
departures  from  our  present  public  pol- 
icy on  retirement  programs,  which  now 
provides  for  a  limited  or  base  social  se- 
curity "retirement"  system  with  a  super- 
imposed structure  of  private  programs. 
The  report  suggested  that  this  present 
setup  be  replaced  by  a  needs-related  pro- 
gram, which  would  convert  the  existing 
tax  exclusions  and  exemptions  for  the 
aged  to  tax  credit  equivalents  and  would 
eliminate  the  public  assistance  payments 
we  have  now,  and  by  a  work-related  pro- 
gram comprising  a  two-tier  social  secu- 
rity program  consisting  of  a  basic  com- 
pulsory plan  and  a  voluntary  supple- 
mentary plan.  The  tax  credit  Idea  is 
intended  to  provide  the  aged  with  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income.  Private  pension 
programs  could  merge  under  the  pro- 
posal with  the  Govemment-nm  volun- 
tary supplemental  plan  or  operate  inde- 
pendently but  preferably  under  Gov- 
ernment regulations  similar  to  those 
recommended  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee. 

Hearings  were  held  In  March  of  1965 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  relating  to 
the  extension  of  private  pension  plan 
coverage.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  reported  their  findings 
and  made  a  number  of  recommendations 
on  the  extension  of  private  pension 
plans.  Most  of  the  recommendations 
dealt  with  amendments  to  the  tax  laws 
covering  the  self-employed.  Some  of 
these  recommendations  were  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Keogh  bill.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  recommended  consideration 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Corporate  Pension 
Funds  in  the  Ught  of  their  effect  In  pro- 
moting the  expansion  of  private  plans 
and  recommended  that  the  President's 
Committee  study  ways  in  which  private 
pension  plans  may  be  extended. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment issued  proposed  now  regula- 
tions— announcement  66-68 — governing 
the  qualifications  of  private  pension  plans 
for  tax  deductions  on  corporate  contribu- 
tions made  under  the  plans.  Most  sig- 
nificantly the  proposed  regulations  pro- 
vided for  a  new  formula  for  integrating 
Private  programs  with  social  security. 
Under  the  new  formula,  many  companies 
would  be  required  to  pay  either  larger 
pensions  to  those  with  low  incomes  or 
provide  for  reduced  pensions  for  those 
with  moderate  and  high  Incomes.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  comments 
received  on  the  proposed  regulations,  the 
Treasury   Department    formed   an   ad- 


visory committee  In  January  of  this  year 
to  study  the  problem  further. 

More  recently,  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed that  the  financial  administration 
of  the  private  plans  be  regulated  and 
included  this  proposal  in  his  message  on 
consumer  protection.  Also,  a  rather 
comprehensive  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  February  28  by  Senator  Javits, 
wlilch  would  establish  a  Pension  and  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Plan  Commission  to  ad- 
minister provisions  establishing  mini- 
mum standards  and  regulations  on 
vesting,  funding,  management,  and  re- 
insurance, and  creating  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram on  portability. 

A  number  of  other  bills  relating  to 
private  pension  plans  have  been  intro- 
duced In  the  90th  Congress  Including  8. 
69  which  provides  for  a  study  of  pension 
poi-tabllity,  HM.  686  which  provides  for 
the  insurance  of  private  pension  benefits, 
H.R.  688  and  S.  186  which  deal  with  the 
tax  benefits  on  pension  plan  contribu- 
tions, HJl.  692  and  S.  1255  which  relate 
to  reporting  under  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act,  H.R.  4462 
which  would  require  the  vesting  of  bene- 
fits in  private  pension  plans  within  10 
years,  H.R.  1119  which  requires  the  sub- 
mission of  records  relating  to  pension 
plan  stock  purchases,  and  S.  1024  which 
relates  to  the  fiduciary  responsibilities 
of  pension  plan  management. 

These  criticisms  and  proposals  re- 
garding private  pension  plans  raise  a 
number  of  Important  and  fundamental 
Issues  Involved  In  public  policy  in  this 
area.  The  most  basic  Issue  raised  in- 
volves the  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
viding for  the  retirement  of  our  aged. 
I  will  review  what  I  said  before  because  I 
feel  that  this  issue  is  most  important. 
It  is  essential  that  we  develop  the  pri- 
vate pension  plan  as  the  primary  source 
of  retirement  for  the  aged  beyond  the 
fioor  provided  by  our  present  social  se- 
curity system.  This  course  insures  the 
individual  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
t3T>e  of  retirement  provisions  he  desires 
and  a  means  to  provide  for  them.  It 
provides  for  a  program  which  is  more 
flexible  and  adjustable  for  individuals 
and  groups  with  varying  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  finally,  it  provides  the 
most  efficient  and  economically  desirable 
process  for  providing  for  the  retirement 
of  our  senior  citizens.  I  would  actually 
like  to  see  our  emphasis  of  private  re- 
tirement programs  carried  one  step  fiu-- 
ther  by  providing  that  each  individual 
be  given  the  option  of  choosing  Ijetween 
participation  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem or  establishing  his  own  program 
which  as  a  minimum  must  provide  at 
least  the  benefits  he  would  receive  under 
social  security — just  as  is  presently  pro- 
vided for  the  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees. I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  accomplish  just  such  a 
thing — Congressional  Record,  March  7, 
1967,  pages  5729-5731. 

The  proposals  to  regulate  the  specific 
terms  of  the  pension  arrangement  raise 
some  delicate  Issues  relating  to  the  opti- 
mum steps  which  may  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  and  effectiveness 
of  private  pension  programs.  On  the 
one  hand,  these  programs  should  both 
protect  the  rights  of  the  individual  par- 


ticipants by  providing  for  vesting  and 
portability  on  a  reasonable  basis  and 
provide  for  ample  safeguards  against  the 
loss  of  vested  benefits.    In  protecting  the 
participants'  rights,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  preservation  of  the  mobility 
of  our  labor  force  and  to  the  free  utiliza- 
tion of  the  financial  assets  of  the  funds 
for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  gen- 
eral economy.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
employer  and  employee,  either  individu- 
ally or  through  his  union  organization, 
should  be  free  to  negotiate,  to  a  large 
extent,  pension  arrangements  the  same 
as  other  terms  of  employment  such  as 
salary,  vacation,  insurance,  hospital  and 
medical  benefits,  and  working  conditions 
are  negotiated.    The  employer  should  be 
free  to  utilize  his  pension  arrangement 
to  attract  and  hold  employees.    Both 
employer  and  employee  should  have  the 
fiexibillty   to   design   pension    arrange- 
ments according  to  their  particular  situ- 
ation and  circumstances,  such  as  the 
other  employment  benefits  provided,  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  status  and  the 
size  of  the  employer  and  the  Industry 
and  so  on.    These  two  tmslc  considera- 
tions on  both  hands  should  be  carefully 
balanced  against  each  other  In  formulat- 
ing any  regulations  to  control  private 
pension  programs.    Both  sides  of   the 
picture  should  be  carefully  reviewed  so 
that  these  plans  may  continue  to  develop 
and  improve.    Care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  regulations  and  controls  do  not 
discourage    the   establishment   of   new 
programs  covering  additional  workers. 
Excessive  requirements  as  to  funding  and 
vesting  and  reinsurance  may  only  make 
it  difficult  for  new  plans  to  start  with 
reasonable  contribution  rates  and  with 
provision  for  adequate  retirement  liene- 
fits.  and  difficult  for  existing  plans  to  ex- 
pand their  benefits  and  coverage. 

Funding  and  vesting  are  different  ani- 
mals In  mushrooming  new  Industries  and 
In  declining  old  Industries  and  In  stable 
long-term  growth  Industries.  Equity  and 
fairness  do  not  require  that  an  employee 
get  back  everything  that  he  or  his  em- 
ployer contribute  when  he  terminates  his 
employment  after  several  years,  but 
merely  that  he  get  what  he  bargained  for 
under  informed,  noncoercive,  and  fair 
bargaining  procedures.  Not  all  em- 
ployers can  afford  early  vesting. 

Finally,  before  any  regulations  are  Im- 
posed upon  private  pension  programs, 
the  need  for  regulation  should  be  clearly 
established  and  the  extent  of  the  regu- 
lation should  be  commensurate  with  the 
need.  Regulations  wlilch  are  directed  at 
remedying  abuses  by  a  minority  should 
not  hamstring  or  work  hardship  on  those 
who  already  do  or  would  comply  with 
the  standards  set. 

The  plans  of  many  employers  already 
conform  to  many,  If  not  all,  of  the  stand- 
ards suggested  for  private  pension  pro- 
grams. For  example,  every  study  of  pen- 
sion fund  management  to  date,  Includ- 
ing the  1961  report  to  the  Commission 
on  Money  and  Credit  and  the  1965  Presi- 
dent's Committee  report  Indicate  that 
such  funds  have  been  well  managed  and 
that  most  abuses  that  have  been  re- 
ported In  employee  benefit  funds  have 
been  In  the  area  of  health  and  welfare 
funds  that  were  nonqualified  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  handled  by 
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individual  trustees.    The  great  majority 
of  qualified  private  pension  funds  are 
administered  by  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies as  corporate  trustee  or  &&  agent 
for   individual   trustees   and   tliese   are 
staffed       by       experienced       personnel 
schooled  in  the  high  traditions  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibility,  backed  by  financial 
integrity  and  supervised  by  several  Na- 
tional and  State  governmental  agencies. 
Another  substantial  segment  of  private 
pension  plans  are  funded  through  ar- 
rangements   with   life    insurance   com- 
panies and  these  too  are  managed  by 
the  same  type  of  experienced  personnel 
and  are  supervised  by  regulatory  au- 
thorities.   The  1965  report  to  Congress 
of  the  Labor  Department  under  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
indicates  that  in  1965  only  four  indict- 
ments were  brought  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  title  18  of  the  United 
States    Code,    dealing    with    embezzle- 
ments,  kickbacks,  and   false  reporting. 
Many  standards  for  the  handling  of  pen- 
sion funds  have  already  been  established 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  and  Federal  and  State  laws  in  re- 
gard to  banking,  insurance,  and  trust 
law.    These  existing  controls  and  checks 
and  the  relatively  low  level  of  abizse  in 
the   financial    management   of   private 
pension  plans  should   dictate  the  type 
and  scope  of  any  regulation  imposed. 
The  establishments,  where  the  need  ex- 
ists, of  the  minimum  standards  at  levels 
which    are    reasonable    in    relation    to 
varied    circumstances    and    situations 
throughout  all  our  Industries  and  which 
provide  for  ample  flexibility  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  pension  arrangements  is  a 
desirable  goal.    However,  it  is  my  hope 
that  in  any  study  conducted  by  the  Con- 
gress on  private  pension  plan  legisla- 
tion be  one  of  objective  inquiry  and  not 
subjective  questioning  designed  to  serve 
a  preconceived  and  uninformed  opinion. 
In  spite  of  the  work  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Corporate  Pension  Funds 
and  the  additional  studies  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  studies  performed 
by  the  Congress,  such  as  the  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  1966, 
there  needs  to  be  considerably  more  data 
obtained  and  a  much  more  developed  dia- 
log on  this  subject  before  the  Congress 
can  determine  the  best  course  of  action 
to  follow.    We  m  the  Congress  have  not 
heard,  for  Instance,  in  any  precise  terms 
and  from  those  who  are  best  Informed, 
such  as  the  trust  and  Insurance  com- 
panies   administering    private    pension 
programs,  what  the  Impact  of  minimum 
standards  on  vesting  and  funding  would 
be  on  currently  unfunded  plans   with 
relatively     long     vesting     requirements. 
What  would  be  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
such  plans  if  certain  minimum  standards 
were  established?     How  could  presently 
existing  and  potential  plans  exist  or  de- 
velop under  such  controls?    What  type 
of  portability  formulas  for  transferring 
retirement  credits  could  be  developed 
and  how  could  they  best  be  admimstered? 
All  of  these  questions  and  many  more 
must  be  answered  before  we  can  Intel- 
ligently   carry    the    dialog    forward    to 
fruition. 

The  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Javits 
and  others   may   hopefully   lead   to  a 


thoughtful  development  of  the  facts  and 
issues  and  a  resolution  of  the  problems 
in  this  area.  The  future  of  the  private 
pension  plan  as  a  moving  force  In  our 
economy  and  as  an  efficient  mechanism 
for  providing  for  retirement  is  at  stake. 

In  considering  legislation  which  would 
regulate  private  pension  programs, 
thought  must  be  given  to  coordinating 
the  scheme  designed  for  these  programs 
not  only  with  social  security  but  also 
with  legislation  In  other  related  areas 
such  as  unemplosTnent  compensation 
laws,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  the  proposed  Human 
Investment  Act,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  providing  for  those  workers  over 
45  or  50  who  lose  their  jobs  before  they 
are  eligible  for  retirement,  the  pension 
programs  for  the  self-employed,  and  our 
tax  laws  relating  both  to  private  pension 
plans  and  the  tax  structure  for  the  aged. 
The  interrelationships  among  these 
areas  is  discussed  to  some  extent  in  my 
dissenting  minority  views  at  page  79  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  H.R.  15119.  the  Unem- 
plojTnent  Insurance  Amendments  of 
1966. 

One  of  the  significant  areas  which  is 
not  adequately  provided  for  under  legis- 
lation to  date  relates  to  the  problems  of 
the  preretirement  worker  over  age  45  to 
50.  Technological  advances.  Including 
automation,  and  other  factors  leave 
many  of  our  preretirement  workers  over 
this  age  with  obsolete  skills.  In  many 
cases  these  people  cannot  be  retrained 
for  comparable  jobs  in  other  skills.  In 
other  cases,  comparable  jobs  or  jobs 
which  they  can  handle  physically  are 
unavailable.  Where  these  workers  are 
caftable  of  being  retrained  in  usable 
skills  and  where  their  retraining  is  eco- 
nomically practical,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  the  pro- 
posed Human  Investment  Act,  and  other 
programs  are  designed  to  provide  much 
of  the  need  in  this  area.  However,  there 
is  no  satisfactory  provision  made  to  as- 
sist the  workers  who  cannot  be  retrained 
or  otherwise  employed.  Unemployment 
compensation,  as  it  should  be.  Is  limited 
to  providing  temporary  relief  for  the 
worker  who  can  find  further  employ- 
ment. For  the  worker  who  cannot  find 
a  job  this  compensation  only  briefly 
delays  his  problem. 

Welfare  is  not  an  appropriate  answer 
for  the  worker  who  may  have  savings, 
investments,  and  other  assets  which 
would  disqualify  him  under  a  needs  test 
until  they  have  been  eaten  away.  In 
effect,  the  worker  In  this  category  Is  no 
longer  employable  in  comparable  work 
and  has  been  forced  into  early  retire- 
ment. In  most  cases,  these  workers  have 
credits  under  social  security  and  in  many 
cases  under  private  pension  programs 
and  In  varying  extents  savings  and  In- 
vestments in  some  cases.  However,  these 
credits  are  not  xisable  imtil  a  later  age 
and  savings  in  most  cases  will  not  stretch 
over  the  remainder  of  the  worker's  life 
or  even  until  he  is  eligible  for  a  pension. 
The  most  appropriate  remedy  for  the 
worker  in  this  situation  lies  in  provisions 
for  early  retirement.  This  worker  has 
lost  his  wages  because  of  age  or  because 
of  a  disability  by  virtue  of  age  and  is 
threatened  with  indigency.    This  Is  the 


•  very  case  that  our  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insiu-ance  program  was  in- 
tended to  cover.  This  is  the  appropriate 
case  for  the  early  utilization  of  credits 
imder  pension  programs.  The  bulk  of 
the  workers  in  this  category  yrill  have 
substantial  credits  under  social  security. 
Legislation  both  in  the  social  security 
and  pension  areas  which  reflects  the 
needs  in  this  area  merits  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress  along  with 
any  study  of  retirement  legislation. 

A  second  problem  confronting  the 
older  preretirement  worker  is  the  diffi- 
culty he  experiences  in  finding  employers 
who  are  willing  to  utilize  his  skills  during 
the  relatively  short  workllfe  that  he  has 
remaining.  Presently,  pension  plans 
qualifying  for  special  tax  treatment,  may 
not  defer  the  coverage  of  new  employees 
for  more  than  5  years.  New  employees, 
who  are  near  retirement  therefore  must 
be  covered  by  qualified  pension  plans 
within  5  years  even  where  they  may  be 
entitled  to  substantial  pensions  in  con- 
nection with  previous  employment.  The 
cost  to  the  employer  In  providing 
coverage  for  these  people  may  discourage 
hiring  or  reduce  the  employees  pre- 
retirement compensation  in  wages  below 
that  which  he  requires.  In  these  situ- 
ations, where  the  new  employee  is  al- 
ready entitled  to  pensions  imder  previous 
employment,  employers  should  be  able  to 
negotiate  pension  coverage  freely  so  long 
as  the  employee's  pension  credits  are 
above  a  certain  level.  Portability  of 
pension  credits  would  provide  one  solu- 
tion to  this  situation.  The  problem 
needs  further  study,  however. 

The  problems  relating  to  late  retire- 
ment should  be  considered  at  the  same 
time  we  look  at  early  retirement.  In  this 
connection  it  is  Important  that  we  con- 
sider the  process  by  which  the  wage 
earner  emerges  into  retirement  status. 
Just  as  the  newcomer  does  not  always 
enter  the  work  force  abruptly  or  at  any 
particular  age  the  retiring  worker  does 
not  always  assimie  retirement  status 
abruptly  or  at  a  specific  age,  such  as  62 
or  65.  Many  persons  are  ready  for  re- 
tirement or  desire  retirement  at  a  rela- 
tively early  age.  Others  are  capable  of 
and  desirous  of  working  into  their  later 
years.  In  many  cases  the  transition 
from  working  to  retired  status  is  appro- 
priately performed  by  a  gradual  process 
where  the  worker  moves  from  full  em- 
ployment to  part-time  employment  to 
full  retirement  over  a  number  of  years. 
Age  65  or  age  62  are  not  magic  numbers 
which  automatically  signal  retirement. 
They  are  average  retirement  ages  which 
provide  a  benchmark  for  actuarial  com- 
putations and  for  establishing  retirement 
program  policies. 

Our  social  security  system  is  not 
readily  or  properly  adaptable  to  provide 
the  fiexibillty  necessary  for  providing  for 
gradual  retirement  at  varying  ages. 
The  system  is  designed  to  Insure,  albeit 
social  insurance,  the  wage  earner 
against  the  loss  of  wages  due  to  full  re- 
tirement or  disability.  As  such,  the 
earnings  limitation  in  the  system  cannot 
be  eliminated  so  as  to  provide  equitably 
for  late  and  gradual  retirement.  Simi- 
larly, the  law,  in  its  present  form  as  a 
partially  social  program,  cannot,  at 
reasonable  costs,  equitably  provide  for 
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adequate,  early  retirement.  On  the  other 
hand,  private  pension  plans  are  adapt- 
able for  these  purposes.  Most  private 
plans  presently  permit  earnings  after  re- 
tirement. Many  of  them  prx)vlde  for 
much  earlier  retirement  than  the  social 
security  system.  It  is  essential  that 
this  type  of  flexibility  be  preserved  in 
the  retirement  system  we  design. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems 
involved  in  Federal  retirement  policies 
which  need  review  in  Congress. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  in  a  num- 
ber of  previous  speeches  including  a  talk 
on  "Pensions  and  Employee  Benefits" 
before  the  American  Pension  Conference 
In  New  York,  in  1962,  which  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volimie  109 
part  1,  page  304.  In  most  instances  that 
I  have  discussed  social  security.  I  have 
discussed  it  in  relation  to  the  whole  pen- 
sion picture.  The  current  hearings  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  H.R. 
5710  contain  numerous  references  which 
I  made  to  the  role  of  social  seciirity  in 
our  retirement  programs.  In  introduc- 
ing H.R.  6697,  which  provides  for  a  vol- 
untary retirement  system  in  lieu  of 
social  security,  I  Included  a  previous  talk 
entitled  "PoliUcs  Can  Destroy  Social  Se- 
curity." This  appears  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  7.  1967  pages 
5729-5730. 

It  is  my  hope  that  an  expanding  and 
In  depth  dialog  will  progress  on  the  role 
that  private  pension  plans,  social  secu- 
rity, and  all  of  our  retirement  programs 
should  play  in  a  comprehehslve  retire- 
ment program  for  the  elderly. 
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of  those  who  put  their  Uves  on  the  line 
in  Vietnam. 

The  cold  tabulation  of  aircraft  losses 
referred  to  above  can  never  approach 
the  sense  of  loss  of  even  one  of  its  pilots. 
How  one  such  pilot,  whose  aircraft  is 
no  doubt  listed  in  the  figures  above  felt 
about  the  Vietnam  war,  was  graphically 
reported  by  Carolyn  Barta,  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  April  15.    Capt.  Brooke 
M.  Shadbume,  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  heli- 
copter pUot,  who  was  killed  on  April  5 
during  an  evacuation  of  wounded    was 
concerned  about  dying  in  vain  in  a  no- 
win  war.    For  those  who  agree  with  his 
views,  these  words  from  a  State  Depart- 
ment pamphlet  of  1961  enUtled    "How 
Foreign  Policy  Is  Made,"  are  pertinent: 
We  are  a  government  "of  the  people    by 
the  people,  for  the  people."    This  means  that 
all  declalona  ultimately  mu«t  pass  the  test 
of  public  accepunce.    This  also  means  that 
periodically  the  people  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  to  change  the  men  through  whom 
they  govern  themselves. 

This  Is  an  important  fact  In  our  foreign 
relations.  It  puts  the  world  on  notice  that 
America  U  capable  of  continually  revitaliz- 
ing Its  leadership  with  fresh,  new.  and  vigor- 
ous men.  armed  with  a  clear  mandate  from 
the  people. 


THE  NO-WIN  WAR 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ajshbhook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRB  and  include  extraneous  matter 

■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ib  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  Yoilt? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
porting on  U.S.  losses  of  aircraft  in  Vlet- 

^  !?,  «?**•  *°  Associated  Press  release 
of  April  22  stated: 

rirtl^T  .^«"«>P»«"  through  combat  and  ac- 
cidents in  the  Vietnam  war.  U.8.  mlUtary 
headquarters  reported  Saturday. 

Of  the  1.300  planes  lost,  500  were  lost 
in  combat  over  North  Vietnam  and  107 
were  shot  down  in  South  Vietnam  The 
remaining  621  planes  were  lost  in  both 
NortJi  and  South  Vietnam  to  nonhostlle 
causes  such  as  accidents  and  operational 
mishaps. 

Of  the  808  heUcopters  destroyed,  334 

Sn'^r?*:  '^"^  ^^  ^"^y  ^-  five  in 
North  Vietnam  and  the  remaining  329  In 
the  south,  with  474  heUcopters  lost  to  ac- 
cidental crashes  or  destroyed  on  the 
ground  by  mortar  and  guerrilla  attacks 
It  Is  d«)re8slng  enough  to  view  these 
figures  in  the  light  of  our  present  "bulld- 
og bridges"  policy  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Communist  nations  who 
supply  the  North  Vietnamese  with  the 
vital  supplies  of  war.  But  we  here  at 
nome  cannot  possibly  sense  the  reaction 


I  include  the  article.  "Pilot  Worried 
About  Dying  in  Vain  in  No-Win  War  " 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Pilot  Workizd  ABOxrr  Dttno  m  Vain  n*  No- 
WiN  Wa« 
(By  Carolyn  Barta) 
Gordon  Shadbume  looked  Tuesday  at  Uu 
university   of  Piano   buUdlng   that  will   be 
named  In  honor  of  hU  brother,  and  at  a 
letter  written  before  the  brother  was  killed 
m  Vietnam. 

"Thanks  In  advance  for  wrlUng  a  story 
about  my  brother."  he  said.  "If  the  pubUc 
becomes  aware  that  we  must  make  a  poUcy 
of  going  into  Vietnam  to  win,  then  his  Ufe 
will  have  meant  something,  and  his  death 
will  not  have  been  In  vain." 

Capt.  Brooke  M.  Shadbume,  U.S  Marine 
Corps  hellcopt«r  pilot  who  was  klUed  In 
Vietnam  April  5  during  an  evacuation  of 
wounded,  was  concerned  about  dying  to  vato 
for  a  "no  win"  war. 

In  a  letter  to  Gordon  and  his  mother  Mrs 
Helen  Shadbume  of  Piano,  poetmarked 
March  19.  Capt.  Shadbume  wrote  of  his  frus- 
tration at  having  to  fight  a  "no  win"  war 
his  concern  for  his  young  family  in  Houston 
and  his  Ideas  on  how  to  win  the  war. 

He  wrote  of  the  party-gdng  general,  and 
in  contrast  the  tragedy  of  pathos  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Vietnam  nightmare. 

"For  cloae  to  a  month  now,  I  have  been 
flying  the  commandtog  general  of  the  en- 
tire Marine  forces,  both  ground  and  air  In 
Vietnam.  I  have  ferried  every  dinner  gu'est 
carried  or  observed  everyone  that  dropped 
In  for  an  Interview. 

"I  have  carried  him  to  all  his  social  func- 
tions and  to  all  the  vlsita  he  has  made  to 
operattog  uniu.  And  to  this  date.  I  haven't 
seen  any  effort  being  put  Into  the  war. 
"What  war?"  Capt.  Shadbume  asked. 
"It's  a  little  hard  to  believe  imtll  one  goes 
Into  the  hospital  to  help  hand  out  the 
Purple  Hearts  every  week  and  you  see  the 
legless,  armless,  eyeless  cripples.  I  saw  one 
guy  who  will  have  to  have  his  neck  in  trac- 
tion, flat  on  his  back  the  rest  of  his  Ufe. 

"Big  handsome  guy.  he   could  move  his 
eyes  and  talk— and  that  U  aU.    The  rest  of 
his  Ufe. 
"What  Ufe?" 

Capt.  Shadbume  wrote  about  soldiers  who 
are  "waiOng  to  get  hit  by  new  Russian  weap- 
ons while  the  general  attends  the  New  Year's 
■ports  festival.   traveUng   the   half  mile  of 
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good  road  by  helo  (heUcopter),  not  car— 
a  helo  that  could  have  guns  and  rockets  on  It 
and  be  supporting  the  ground  forces  " 

The  27-year-old  pUot  explained  to  his  let- 
ter that  he  Is  "not  one  to  Jump  to  conclu- 
sions. But,  after  a  summer  and  a  wtoter  to 
Vietnam  and  600  combat  missions,  Capt. 
Shadbume  offered  a  few  recommendations 
for  endtog  the  war  which  seems.  Instead  he 
said,  to  have  become  a  game  • 

"Cut  off  all  of  North  Vietnam's  sources  of 
supply  by  sea.  air  and  land 

"Brtog  them  to  their  knees  to  stop  the  to- 
flow  of  men  and  arms  to  South  Vietnam 

Make  a  huge,  ruthless,  mighty  sween 
through  South  Vietnam  to  cleiuTout  the  re- 
malnlng  diehard,  and  by  then  underfed  and 
under-suppUed  VC  guerrUlas. 

"Then  and  only  then,  rearm,  trato  and 
supervise  the  Arvto  (Army  of  the  BepubUc 
of  Vietnam).  Teach  the  chUdren,  aW  the 
homeless  help  to  agrarian  reform.  Only 
then  wui  it  do  any  good." 

"T^e  moves  outltoed  sound  harsh,"  Cant 
Shadbume    wrote,    "but    so    Is    being   shot 

^''^J'J^^  "^"^  with  a  Chi  Com  AK47  to 
South  Vietnam. 

"And  the  irony  of  It  aU,"  he  added  "Is  that 
If  we  took  a  truly  Arm  stand  we  would  be 
respected  as   a  nation." 

Capt.  Shadburne  wrote  of  the  "fun  new 
ruJes  of  the  game"  which  say  that  helicopter 
pUote  and  mechanics  get  to  return  to  Viet- 
nam after  six  months  duty  to  the  States 

He  said  he  couldn't  see  "coming  back  after 
sU  months  srtateslde  to  this  ktod  of  war  I 
plan  to  turn  to  my  regular  commission  reale- 
natlon  next  month  and  hope  they  wiu  buy  it 
A,,  vf  "'"»«*«  ^°^-  the  world  Is  my  oyster' 
^<i.ln  U/'*"  ^°  "^^  ^  "*^°  '°°«  •'*°"«'' 

But  the  University  of  Piano  hopes  ^t  It 
WUI  honor  his  death  by  helptog  other  young 
men  and  women  to  open  their  own  worlds 

The  university  will  grant  a  scholarship 
eMh  «»me«ter  to  a  poUtlcal  science  major^ 
and  wui  offer  scholarships  to  Capt.  Shad- 
burn  8  three  youngsters,  who  are  not  yet  of 
school  age. 

Friday,  at  3:30  pjn.,  the  University  of 
Piano  will  dedicate  Its  liberal  arts  bulldtos 
to  Capt.  Shadbume,  namtog  it  "Brooke 
Shadburne  Hall."  wwie 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  "FEAR 
GAP" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
CMr.  QtJiE] ,  is  recognized  for  15  minutes 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  spreading  misinforma- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  block  passage  of 
the  Republican-sponsored  plan  to  allo- 
cate Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  incorporated  in  my 
measure.  HJl.  8983.  to  amend  the  ad- 
ministration's measure.  HU.  7819  to  ex- 
tend the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act^ESEA— through  the 
1968-69  school  year. 

The  credibility  gap  of  the  administra- 
tion Is  only  too  weU  known.  Now  the 
administration  has  resorted  to  a  "fear 
gap"  to  try  to  avert  its  first  major  de- 
feat in  the  90th  Congress.  The  misin- 
formation the  administraUon  has  circu- 
lated about  the  eflTect  my  measure  would 
have  on  pupils  in  private  schools  has 
produced  the  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administraUon  has  deUberately  mis- 
interpreted the  Republican-sponsored 
measure  because  the  administration 
fears  a  defeat  on  this  legislation  would 
be  a  major  blow  and  set  a  pattern  which 
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would  be  followed  through  Congress  this 
year  in  other  legislation. 

The  Republican  plan,  laid  out  in  de- 
tail in  the  April  20,  1967,  Congrkssional 
RacoKD,  has  attracted  widespread  sup- 
port. It  would  return  Federal  funds  to 
States  through  block  grants  rather  than 
categorical  grants.  This  would  result  in 
more  efficient  use  of  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  pupils. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  plan  would  not  take 
benefits  away  from  private  school  pupils, 
as  the  administration  has  caused  to  be 
drctilated  In  widespread  rumors.  The 
R^ublican  plan  continues  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  present  law  for  private  school 
students. 

Children  in  private  schools  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program.  No  State  plan 
could  be  approved  unless  it  met  require- 
ments designed  to  safeguard  private 
school  children,  because  the  funds  must 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  students  both 
in  public  and  private  schools  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  each.  This  is  exactly  the 
same  as  provided  in  the  Eaementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

My  proposal  includes  another  safe- 
guard, the  so-called  bsrpass  mechsinism. 
If  a  State  could  not  legally  provide  for 
the  loan  of  textbooks,  instructional 
equipment  and  materials  for  private 
school  pupils  and  teachers,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  arrange 
for  such  loans  on  an  equitable  basis  from 
the  fimds  allotted  to  the  States.  This  is 
exEwrtly  the  sirrangement  which  works 
successfully  In  the  present  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

It  Is  also  claimed  that  the  funds  under 
the  Republican  block  grant  amendment 
would  no  longer  be  utilized  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  heretofore.  This  also  is  not 
true,  since  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
fimds  going  to  States  must  be  used  for 
special  programs  for  educationally  de- 
prived children.  This  would  mean  $300 
million  more  for  educationally  deprived 
children  than  is  presently  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  try  to  manipulate 
private  school  administrators  by  plant- 
ing the  seeds  of  fear  that  children  in 
those  schools  would  lose  Federal  benefits 
if  the  Republican-sponsored  measure  be- 
came law. 

This  latest  maneuver  is  typical  of  the 
cynical  disregard  for  fact  which  has 
come  to  characterize  the  operations  of 
the  administration.  The  administra- 
tion is  trjring  the  same  power  play  in  or- 
der to  defeat  the  Republican  plan  to  save 
the  faltering  war  on  poverty.  The  ad- 
ministration hsis  been  planting  false  ru- 
mors the  Republicans  orUy  want  to  kill 
the  war  on  poverty,  which  is  180  degrees 
removed  from  the  truth.  The  Republi- 
cans want  to  make  the  war  on  poverty 
truly  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  story  uncovered 
the  fact  the  present  administration  Is 
spending  at  ?east  $425  million  a  year  for 
public  relations.  With  nearly  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  at  their  disposal,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  administration 
can  mount  huge  campaigns  whenever 
any  of  its  programs  are  threatened,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 


We  who  present  constructive  alternatives 
to  suiministration  proposals,  whether  in 
aid  to  education  or  the  war  to  end  pov- 
erty, can  only  continue  to  present  the 
truth.  The  truth  is,  relative  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
that  the  Republican  plan  is  sound  and 
will  bring  more  benefits  to  pupils  in  both 
private  and  public  schools. 


TEACHER  CORPS  ENDORSEMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ixAnt  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  twnpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  continued 
education  has  become  an  essential  but 
highly  burdensome  expense  for  many 
teachers  today  in  order  to  keep  their 
present  job  or  to  meet  the  ever  more 
stringent  reqtilrements  for  advancement. 
Certainly  the  cost  of  these  additional 
courses  represent  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession a  justifiable  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expense  and  as  such  should  be  ac- 
corded its  proper  place  as  a  tax  exemp- 
tion. Our  teachers  are  unfortunately 
underpaid  as  it  is  and  so  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  bill  I  introduced 
today  to  make  our  tax  structure  more 
equitable  by  letting  them  deduct  such  ex- 
pense Including  certain  travti,  from  their 
gross  income  for  tax  purposes. 


FEDERAL     SUPPORT     TO     HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Spe«Aer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PctkinsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
some  splendid  remarks  on  Federal  sup- 
port to  higher  education  were  delivered 
to  the  Mason-Dixon  district  annual  con- 
ference of  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association,  by  Mr,  Leo  S. 
Tonkin,  president  of  Leo  S.  Tonkin  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  a  resi)ected  Washington 
educational  consulting  organization. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tonkin  were  no- 
table for  their  clarity  and  cwistructive 
suggestions  in  dealing  with  the  complex 
area  of  involvement  of  higher  education 
institutions  in  federally  supported  pro- 
grams of  commimlty  service  and  interna- 
tional activity. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  speech 
by  all  those  interested  in  the  role  of 
higher  education  in  America. 

The  speech  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

PsoaKAi.     ST77PORT    ros     HiGHKIt    EOUCATIOIt : 
SOMX   Considerations  and   Caveats 

I  was  delighted  when  my  good  frtend,  Jim 
Butler  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  In- 
vited me  to  speak  to  you  today.  For  one 
thing.  I  welcome  the  opportunity — however 
short-lived — to  leave  a  sometime  frenzied 
Washington  and  revisit  this  historic  and 
splendid  community  of  Williamsburg.     For 


anothar,  there  was  given  to  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  new 
directions  In  the  Federal  Government's  sup- 
port of  higher  education,  and  to  raise  some 
considerations  and  caveats  about  your  pos- 
sible Involvement  with  federal  programs. 

All  of  you  have  concerned  yourselves  at 
one  time  or  another  with  the  relationship  of 
your  Institution  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  with  the  difficult  questions  of  federal 
Involvement  with  higher  education  generally. 
Few  of  you  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
federal  commitment  Is  enormous  and 
varied — or  that  It  steadily  grows  larger  and 
more  complex.  As  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  Is  now  celebrating  its  centen- 
nial, we  might  refresh  our  memory  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  Government's  effort. 

The  Office  of  Education  tells  us  that  today 
It  administers  a  $4  billion  budget.  Involving 
over  75  educational  programs.  We've  come  a 
long  way  from  the  post  Civil  War  days  of 
the  first  Commissioner.  Harry  Barnard, 
whose  first  budget  was  less  than  tlO.OOO  I  Of 
this  M  billion,  probably  40%.  or  $1.6  billion, 
is  directly  devoted  to  Institutions  or  stu- 
dents of  higher  education.  I  will  merely 
mention  some  of  the  recent  authority  for 
this  financial  assistance. 

One  very  Important  source  of  construction 
funds  for  Institutions  is  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1967,  ending  June  30.  1967.  Congress  pro- 
vided more  than  9722  million  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Over  one-half  bil- 
lion was  earmarked  for  outright  grants  to  aid 
the  construction  of  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate academic  facilities:  9200  million  was 
made  available  for  construction  loans. 

Federal  support  for  educational  research 
activities  Is  of  growing  Importance  to  higher 
education  Institutions.  Is  yovir  school  In- 
terested In  currlciUiun  research  or  In  the 
training  of  educational  researchers?  If  so. 
you  probably  know  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
allocated  to  such  research  and  training  im- 
der  the  amended  Cooperative  Research  Act. 
Are  your  school's  interests  directed  toward 
library  research,  education  media  research, 
or  research  on  education  of  the  deaf  7  There 
are  laws  authorizing  federal  support  for  each 
of  these. 

In  addition,  there  Is  nearly  $30  million  cur- 
rently available  to  support  research  and  de- 
velopment centers  which  will  tackle  major 
problems  of  education.  It  was  perhaps  In- 
evitable that  the  Office  of  Education  should 
recently  borrow  a  page  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  call  for  proposals  to  estab- 
lish educational  policy  research  centers. 
There  are  now  "think  tanks"  In  education's 
future! 

Financial  assistance  for  students  derives 
from  two  major  pieces  of  legislation — both 
of  them  administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion—the Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  and 
the  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act.  Under 
the  former,  $112  million  was  appropriated 
for  educational  opportunity  grants  to  enable 
promising  high-school  graduates  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  to  attend  college.  $134 
million  was  made  available  for  payments  to 
college  students  from  low  Income  families 
who  are  working  part-time  for  the  college. 
And  $43  million  was  provided  to  pay  the 
costs  of  Interest  and  Insurance  on  student 
loans  provided  through  commercial  lenders. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1967  Includes  $190  mil- 
lion for  student  loan  fiinds,  and  $3  million 
for  loans  to  educational  Institutions  unable 
to  meet  the  matching  requirements  of  the 
student  loan  program.  Thousands  of  stu- 
dents In  this  nation  are  the  grateful  and 
better-trained  beneficiaries  of  this  form  of 

Bid. 

I  might  note.  In  regard  to  Federal  support 
of  students  in  higher  education,  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  not  the  only  supplier  of 
student  support.  In  1964.  I  compiled  a  re- 
port for  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  Select 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Research  entitled 
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"Federal  Student  Assistance  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion." In  that  study,  tislng  1962-63  data,  we 
foxmd  that  over  300  Federal  student  support 
programs  existed  and  these  programs  were 
administered  by  some  80  separate  federal 
agencies.  While  the  largest  area  of  support 
programs,  as  expected,  derived  from  NDEA 
student  loans,  the  next  largest  area  of  fund- 
ing stemmed  from  Government  research  and 
development  grants  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. When  a  faculty  investigator  la  chosen 
to  perform  a  research  project,  he  very  often 
picks  a  number  of  student  assistants,  and 
this  form  of  support  was  surpassed  only  by 
National  Defense  student  loans.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  see  what  this  situation  is 
today  In  1967. 

So  much  for  just  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
public  laws  aiding  higher  educaUon. 
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NEW  onxcnoNB 
I  turn  to  the  question,  "What  Is  new  about 
the  Federal  Involvement?"  What,  we  may 
ask,  are  the  underlying  concerns  ot  Congress 
as  it  continues  to  elaborate  upon  an  already 
complex  and  someUmes  confusing  pattern  of 
public  Uws? 

HUtorically,  one  may  depict  a  pattern  of 
selective  Congressional  response  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  a  nauon  challenged  to  ful- 
fill Its  potential  at  home  and  to  maintain  a 
poslUon  of  pre-eminence  In  the  community 
of  naUons.  One  is  tempted  to  view  In  this 
fashion  the  enactment  of  the  multitude  of 
pubUc  laws  aiding  higher  education  since 
1960.  But  this  view  of  things  would  over- 
look an  important  new  dlrecUon  In  the 
philosophy  and  exercise  of  governmental 
authority. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  In  recent  years,  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  shown  a  strong  Inclination 
to  deal  with  the  totality  of  problems  aJTect- 
Ing  this  nation  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  no 
longer  content  to  leave  things  as  they  have 
been  or  are  Ukely  to  be  without  governmen- 
tal action.  Let  me  discuas  this  more  inclu- 
sive, activist  orientation  of  Congress— first, 
in  the  domestic  context  oJ  our  urbanized 
society,  and  second,  in  the  context  of  re- 
sponses to  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  communities  of  this  nation,  the 
presence — to  cite  but  a  few  contributing  fac- 
tors— of  pollution,  unemployment,  poverty, 
crime,  discrimination,  inadequate  transpor- 
tation, substandard  or  overcrowded  housing, 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  educational  and 
cultural  resources,  has  led  to  crises  and  dis- 
aster. You  need  no  examples  from  this 
speaker  to  remind  you.  The  youth  in  our 
cities  seem  often  to  have  been  made  the 
unwitting  victims  of  a  hostile  society  before, 
during,  and  after  their  formal  educational 
experience.  Too  often,  the  result  is  a  de- 
stroyed or  severely  debiUtated  capacity  for 
producUve,  creative  adult  life,  and  either  a 
denial  of  or  subetanUally  diminished  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  In  the  rewards  of 
citizenship. 

Faced  with  this  panoply  of  problems.  Con- 
gress has  developed  an  Intense  concern  with 
the  well-being  of  our  society,  and  communi- 
ties. This  concern  translates  Itself  into  an 
array  of  laws  which  focus  upon  social  ills  in 
the  common  effort  to  root  out  and  eradicate 
them.  Virtually  all  these  laws  look  to  cre- 
ativity and  innovation  in  diagnosing  and 
remedying  social  ills.  Nearly  all  of  them  rely 
upon  the  anticipated  results  of  research  in 
the  problem  areas. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  America,  upon  whose 
abilities  to  Innovate  and  create  in  response 
to  the  public  need,  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  new  laws  depend.    Let  me  illustrate. 

By  enacting  a  national  program  of  sup- 
ports and  incentives  for  ths  several  States 
under  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1968,  Congress  evidenced  Its  concern  that 
advances  in  science  and  technology  be  made 
avRllable  to  American  business,  oommerce 
and  Industry.  It  was  left  to  the  States,  in 
cooperation  with  universities,  communities 


and  Indxistries,  to  aid  In  the  diffusion  and 
use  of  such  advances  by  providing  pertinent 
technical  services  for  both  new  and  estab- 
lished business,  oommerce,  and  indxistrlal  ss- 
tablishments. 

All  accredited  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  a  participating  State  are  invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  providing  technical 
services  under  the  Act,  including  the  spon- 
soring of  Industrial  workshops,  seminars, 
training  programs,  extension  courses,  dem- 
onstrations, and  field  visits  designed  to  en- 
courage the  more  effective  application  of 
sdentlflc  and  engineering  information. 

•ntle  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
"community  problems"  through  the  involve- 
ment of  community  service  programs  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  Institutions  of  high- 
er education  are  looked  to  for  performance 
of  educational  services,  the  conduct  of  edu- 
cational research  programs,  and  the  pro- 
grams of  continuing  and  extension  educa- 
tion for  adults. 

Title  IIA  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  authorizes  the  Cwnmunlty  Action 
Program.  The  avowed  purpose  Is  to  help 
communities  mobilize  their  resources  for  a 
coordinated  attack  on  poverty  and  its  Inter- 
related causes  and  symptoms.  Institutions 
of  higher  education  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
a  grant  for  the  development,  conduct,  and 
administration  of  a  conununity  action  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  more  Important,  under  the 
Act,  they  are  eligible  for  grants  to  train  the 
specialized  personnel  who  will  be  implement- 
ing such  action  programs;  and,  they  are 
eligible  for  grants  or  contracts  for  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  poverty  and 
avoidance  of  It. 

In  another  field  of  endeavor  with  special 
meaning  to  our  communities,  one  finds  the 
Juvenile  DeUnq'uency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961,  which  provides  grants 
for  projects  that  will  demonstrat*  techniques 
and  methods  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make 
a  real  contribution  to  the  prevention  or  con- 
trol of  juvenUe  delinquency  and  youth 
offenses.  Colleges  and  universities  are  among 
those  eligible  for  assistance.  Further,  the 
same  law  provides  for  grants  to  train  per- 
sonnel who  are  working  with  delinquent 
youth:  university-based  training  centers; 
curriculum  development,  and  workshops.  In- 
stitutes and  seminars  are  among  the  sup- 
ported activities.  The  educational  orienta- 
tion is  obvious.  I  might  add  that  this  law 
expires  with  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Proposed  legislation  will  provide  for 
continuation  and  expansion  of  these  demon- 
stration and  training  grant  programs,  as  well 
as  grants  for  facilities  and  other  aids, 

A  related  effort  Is  underway  because  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 
Any  university  Interested  in  establishing  a 
degree  program  in  police  science  may  apply 
for  a  grant  that  will  enable  It  to  achieve 
this  result.  The  recent  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  win  very  likely 
stimulate  additional  and  broader  supports 
for  higher  education  Institutions  In  the  bat- 
tle against  crime. 

Government  support  for  the  humanities 
was  focused  In  1966  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Natlonil  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act.  Previously,  the  Office 
of  Education  had  administered  programs  of 
support,  under  laws,  such  as  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act.  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  of 
1963.  Additional  help  was  furnished  schol- 
ars through  the  faculties,  services,  and  In- 
comparable resources  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  however,  there  is 
express  recognition  by  Congress,  to  quote 
from  the  Act,  that  "the  encouragement  said 
support  of  national  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  hiunanltlps  and  the  arte,  while  pri- 
marily a  matter  for  private  an^  local  Initia- 


tives, is  also  an  appropriate  matter  at  ocm- 
cem  to  the  Federal  Oovernment."  In 
addlUon  to  enlarging  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Office  of  Education  with  respect  to  edu- 
cation In  the  arts  and  humanities,  a  new 
agency,  the  National  Endowment  fca-  the 
Humanities,  was  authorized  to  award  fel- 
lowships and  grants  to  Institutions  or  Indi- 
viduals for  training  and  workshc^  In  the 
humanities,  and  to  foster  by  grants  or  other 
means,  public  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion  of   the  humanities. 

In  response  to  the  legislative  mandate,  the 
Endowment  has  defined  three  Initial  objec- 
tives. To  borrow  from  Its  First  Annual  Re- 
port: 

"The  third  objective  .  .  .  U  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  the  hiunanlties  In 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  and  also 
among  the  public  at  large  in  order  to  infuse 
our  present  activities  with  the  wisdom  that 
Is  the  product  of  the  humanistic  outlook. 
This  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the 
objectives.  .  .  ,  since  it  brings  the  humanlUes 
to  bear  on  Important  quesUons;  but  it  Is  also 
the  most  difficult  to  accomplish.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  Inspiring  teaching  In  schools  and 
ooUeges  excite  the  initial  Interest  of  citizens 
in  the  whole  subject  of  man  and  his  activi- 
ties and  their  best  expression." 

Once  more  the  relationship  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  public  interest  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  new  commitment  to  a  better 
society. 

I  suspect  enough  has  been  said  of  the  role 
Institutions  of  higher  education  are  being 
asked  to  play  In  the  carrying  out  of  national 
p\irpo6e,  as  exhibited  toward  our  communi- 
ties. Congress  says,  in  effect,  that  considera- 
tions of  national  Interest  compel  the  decla- 
ration and  definition  of  broad  policy  objec- 
tives which  will  make  for  better  oommunltles, 
as  well  as  the  financial  support  of  such  ob- 
jectives. But  the  new  ideas,  the  new  appU- 
catlons  of  knowledge,  the  actual  assistance 
to  the  community,  and  In  a  word,  the  success 
of  such  efforts,  hinge  upon  the  capabilities 
of  our  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Up- 
on their  willingness  to  respond  to  the  urgent 
problems  of  a  free  society  hinges  the  ultimate 
realization  or  defeat  of  the  American  experi- 
ment in  democracy. 

It  \B  but  a  small  step  to  the  articulation 
of  such  objectives  In  America  to  the  reali- 
zation that  this  nation  and  lU  InstttuUons 
of  education  have  a  mission  of  slmUar  Im- 
portance and  urgency  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  national  borders.  Indeed,  the  Ameri- 
can scholar  has  been  Invited  from  that  pro- 
verbial "Ivory  tower",  Into  the  "workshop"  of 
America  and  the  "vineyards"  of  the  wortd. 
As  Marshall  McLuhan  says:  "The  university 
Is  fast  becoming  not  an  Isolated  bastion  but 
an  Integral  part  of  the  community.  Event- 
ually, nearly  every  member  of  a  community 
may  be  drawn  into  its  affairs."  Or  as  Thor- 
•teln  Veblen  has  noted: 

"The  university  Is  Ideally  and  In  popular 
apprehension  a  corporation  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  community's  highest  Ideals  and 
aspirations." 

The  point  to  remember  Is  that  In  the 
breadth  of  the  American  vision,  the  schol- 
ar's community  is  no  longer  circumscribed  by 
his  academic  walls  but  now  extends  into  our 
society  and  the  community  of  mankind. 

nrnCKNATIONAL    BDUCAnON 

In  our  International  society,  education  is 
of  dominant  importance.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  federal  assistance  to  students, 
scholars,  and  schools  has  accelerated  the 
training  of  specialists  In  foreign  languages. 
area  studies,  and  the  problems  of  emerging 
naUons.  The  State  Department,  USIA.  and 
AID  have  played  key  roles  in  making  this 
assistance  so  effecUve.  In  1965  alone.  It  U 
estimated  that  nearly  4.000  faculty  members 
were  assisted  while  studying  or  engaged  in 
research  abroad,  or  applying  their  skills  to 
the  problems  of  emerging  nations.     About 
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18,000  students  studied  abroad  at  foreign  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Nearly  100,- 
000  foreign  students  and  scholars  were  either 
studying  or  teaching  at  our  own  schools. 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
splendidly  builds  on  these  earlier  programs 
of  assistance.  It  gives  a  new  thr\ist  to  pro- 
grams of  assistance  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  It  provides  new  central  di- 
rection for  the  government's  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  International  education.  I  want 
to  read  to  you  the  Introductory  words  em- 
ployed by  Congress  In  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act,  because  I  believe  you  will  find 
them  both  meaningful  and  hofteful.  Here 
they  are: 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  a  knowledge  of  other  covmtrlee  Is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  In  promoting  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  Na- 
tions; that  strong  American  educational  re- 
sources are  a  necessary  base  for  strengthen- 
ing our  relations  with  other  countries:  that 
this  generation  and  future  generatlozis  of 
Americans  shotild  be  assured  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible their  Intellectual  capacities  in  all  areas 
of  luiowledge  p>ertalnlng  to  other  countries, 
peoples,  and  cultures;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
both  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  resources  for  International  study  and  re- 
search, to  assist  in  the  development  of  re- 
sources and  trained  personnel  In  academic 
and  professional  fields,  and  to  coordinate  the 
existing  and  futvire  programs  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  International  education,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  world  leadership." 

How  does  the  Act  operate  to  translate  the 
declaration  of  purp>ose  into  tangible  results? 
The  answer  is  found  in  Titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Act.  Title  I  authorizes  new  institutional 
supports  for  International  education  In  our 
coUegea  and  universities.  At  the  under- 
graduate level,  a  program  of  grants  is  author- 
ized to  help  Institutions  plan,  develop,  and 
Implement  brotul  programa  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  instruction  In  International 
studies.  Suggested  elements  ot  these  pro- 
grams include  teaching,  research,  and  cur- 
riculum development;  expansion  of  foreign 
language  courses;  overseas  training  of  fac- 
ulty: student  work-«tudy-travel  under  uni- 
versity supervision  and  planning;  and  visit- 
ing faculty  and  scholars. 

At  the  graduate  level,  support  is  authorized 
for  the  establishment,  strengthening,  and 
operation  of  Centers  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Study.  These  centers  will  stress  re- 
search and  training  In  International  aspects 
of  professional  and  other  fields  of  study.  Any 
institution  of  higher  education  Is  eligible  for 
such  grants,  but  the  apparent  Intent  of  Con- 
gress Is  to  place  public  money  with  thoee 
universities  which  already  have  made  an  in- 
vestment In  programs  for  which  support  Is 
asked. 

Title  n  consists  of  amendments  to  three 
other  education  laws — ^NDEA,  HEA,  and  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1061.  In  each  instance,  the  law  has 
been  altered  to  broaden  support  of  existing 
education  programs  by  the  addition  of  In- 
ternational dimension. 

The  authorized  financial  support  for  the 
Aot  Includes  $1  million  for  FY  1967,  940  mil- 
lion for  FY  1968.  and  $90  million  for  FY  1968. 
I  must  regretfully  add,  however,  that,  so  far, 
no  funds  have  been  appropriated  pursuant  to 
these  authorizations. 

The  administration  has  sought  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  requesting  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  »35O,0OO  to  implement  the 
Act  this  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  In  FY  1968  a  •36.8  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  International  Ed- 
ucation Act  which  Includes  W.S  million  In 
grants  for  undergraduate  stuJes,  and  il3 
million  for  graduate  studies  under  Title  I. 

This  is  a  very  commendable  response  to 
the  realities  of  the  world  we  live  In  and  the 


role  of  the  United  States  m  that  world.  The 
Involvement  of  this  country  In  International 
affairs  has  never  been  greater,  or  more  sig- 
nificant, than  today.  More  and  more  over 
the  pcut  twenty  years,  the  information  and 
advice  of  authorities  in  such  fields  as  eco- 
nomics, food  production,  Indiistrlal  planning 
and  development,  education  and  health,  are 
essential  to  our  nation's  foreign  policy,  not 
to  mention  the  growth  of  stable  democracies 
In  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world. 

It  Is  clear  that  more  miut  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  our  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  to  provide  the  typ>e8  of 
support  deemed  essential  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  That  Is  why  the  principles  of 
support  enxmclated  In  the  International 
Education  Act  are  so  commendable.  Now 
that  the  legal  basis  for  support  is  embedded 
In  public  law,  let  us  hope  that  appropria- 
tions will  follow  without  delay. 

I  suggest  now  Is  the  time  to  "Oet  In- 
volved!" in  the  cause  of  international  educa- 
tion. If,  as  President  Johnson  has  said, 
"The  spread  of  learning  must  be  the  first 
work  of  a  nation  that  seeks  to  be  free",  then 
those  of  you  entrusted  with  this  task  must 
work  creatively  to  assure  that  the  new 
ground  plowed  by  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  bears  fruit.  I  speak  for  no  interest 
when  I  suggest  that  you  exercise  your  right 
to  be  heard  before  the  Congress  to  secure 
the  much-needed  appropriation  for  this  Act. 

The  very  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
VS.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Wayne  Morse,  clearly  asks  for  your  ideas  and 
support  in  a  recent  statement  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges : 

"Many  of  us  believe  and  have  acted  on  our 
belief  that  Washington,  D.C..  has  no  monop- 
oly upon  wisdom  in  the  field  of  education 
legislation.  Many  of  us  feel  quite  strongly 
that  initiatives  for  programs  should  arise 
from  and  be  modified  by  the  educational 
community  of  this  nation." 

Now  is  the  time  you  should  be  creatively 
involved  In  planning  now  the  future  of  In- 
ternational education  studies  at  your  campus. 
While  the  orientation  of  the  Act  is  toward 
the  international  community,  its  impact  is 
clearly  domestic.  Thus,  the  task  of  planning 
is  yours,  and  the  results  of  this  planning 
win  be  In  dally  evidence  on  your  campus. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  International  learning 
and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  are  the 
only  sensible  and  effective  ways  to  achieve 
the  peace  and  stability  that  we  all  so  desper- 
ately seek  in  our  troubled  world. 

LONO-aANGZ  PLANNIMC  AND  COORDINATION 

For  a  moment,  let  us  t\im  to  some  con- 
siderations about  your  Institution's  Involve- 
ment with  Federal  programs.  In  my  experi- 
ence as  a  planning  consultant  and  a  federal 
relations  adviser  to  educational  institutions, 
I  have  found  that  long-range  ■planning  and 
program  coordination  are  essential  to  the 
schools'  well-being. 

One  of  the  finest  things  the  Federal  aid 
programs  have  done  is  spark  in-depth  and 
long-term  thinking  about  the  Institution — 
its  needs,  and  its  goals.  There  Is  a  need  for 
much  more  of  this  kind  of  thought.  For  if 
you  seek  Involvement  with  Federal  programs, 
and  hope  to  obtain  public  funds,  and  more 
importantly.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  an  in- 
dependent frame  of  reference  for  the  values 
and  traditions  of  the  institution,  you  must 
be  able  to  define  the  proper  relationship  of 
the  federal  program  to  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  school. 

Such  planning,  of  necessity,  directs  you  to 
the  best  use  of  federal  funds,  as  well  as  to 
the  sorting  out  and  weighing  of  alternative 
futures  for  the  institution.  Once  you  have 
set  your  objectives  and  articulated  your 
needs,  then  you  may  proceed  to  match  them 
as  well  as  possible  to  appropriate  funding 
programs.  In  this  way,  your  academic  mis- 
sion Is  protected;  the  philosophy  and  values 
of  the  institution  remain  your  own. 

On    the    need    tot    long-range    planning. 


therefore,  my  advice  to  you  would  be  to 
emulate  the  wisdom  of  the  great  French  Mar- 
shal, Lautaugny,  who  once  said  to  his  gar- 
dener: "I  want  you  to  plant  that  tree  to- 
morrow." And  the  gardener  said,  "It  won't 
bear  fruit  for  a  hundred  years."  "In  that 
CBM."  said  Lautaugny,  "plant  it  this  after- 
noon." That  is  how  I  feel  about  your  long- 
range  planning — start  It  today  I 

The  other  aspect  of  yoxir  Involvement  which 
merits  close  attention  is  coordination  of  ef- 
fort. When  you  get  to  the  point  of  consider- 
ing a  particular  Federal  program,  take  care 
to  learn  if  other  university  activities  may  be 
germane,  and  whether  other  departments 
and  personnel  could  usefully  be  involved. 
Checking  and  consulting  with  others  in  ad- 
vance is  much  more  effective  than  trying  to 
smooth  ruffled  feathers  at  a  later  date  I  This 
kind  of  coordination  is,  or  probably  should 
be,  the  express  responsibility  of  an  academic 
planning  officer  at  your  institution. 

Another  area  for  coordination  is  with  the 
community  and  geographic  area  served  by  the 
Institution.  Much  of  the  community-ori- 
ented legislation  requires  cooperation  with 
local  and  regional  groups  having  similar  in- 
terests; in  any  event,  it  makes  good  sense  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  cooperation  with  such 
groups. 

Finally,  by  your  awareness  of  the  commu- 
nity thrust  of  much  federal  aid  legislation, 
you  win  tend  to  consider  designing  federally- 
supported  projects  with  an  eye  to  extending 
the  benefits  to  t.he  largest  number  of  citizens 
of  the  community.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  pro- 
vides grants  for  research  in  the  humanities. 
With  some  careful  thinking  about  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Endowment  such  a»  that  of 
Imbuing  the  public  at  large  with  humanistic 
values,  you  should  be  able  to  envision  the 
involvement  of,  say,  the  young  children  in 
the  community  who  may  otherwise  never 
have  exposure  to  cultural  opportunities. 
This  is  coordination  of  effort  in  the  public 
Interest  as  well  as  your  own. 

To  summarize,  let  me  merely  state  for  you 
five  points  of  Inquiry  which  are  raised  by 
my  office  concerning  every  proposal  for  federal 
funding  of  Interest  to  our  client  Institutions: 

First,  does  this  proposal  serve  an  academic 
need? 

Second,  does  this  proposal  meet  any  com- 
munity need? 

Third,  Is  this  proposal  effectively  related 
to  other  school  activities? 

Fourth,  what  fimds  may  be  available  for 
the  proposed  project  and  what  are  the 
strings  attached? 

Fifth,  have  alternative  projects  been  con- 
sidered and  priorities  consciously  set? 

CAVBATB 

This  Is  the  perfect  place  to  raise  some 
strong  caveats  about  the  entire  government — 
higher  education  aid  picture.  Just  as  over- 
extended supply  lines  are  the  plague  of  any 
field  army,  so  an  overextension  of  academic 
Involvements  can  disrupt  the  educational 
goals  of  your  school.  It  It  possible  to  over- 
commit  your  strengths  and  talents  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  or  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  thereby  dissipate  or  dilute 
the  effectiveness  of  those  resources  required 
for  the  primary  mission  of  your  institution. 

Perhaps  David  Henry,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  best  sums  up  the  feeling 
hereby  saying: 

"Many  institutional  representatives  are 
concerned  that  although  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  not  been  sufficiently  and  di- 
rectly enough  aaslsted  in  their  main  Job  of 
teaching,  research  and  public  service,  new 
projects  (which  will  draw  heavily  upon  the 
resouroee  of  higher  education  for  imple- 
mentation) have  bad  a  higher  priority  than 
theee  perennial  activities." 

It  would  be  unfortunate.  Indeed,  shotild 
the  students  and  scholars  of  your  school  be 
the  victims,  rather  than  the  beneficiaries,  of 
community  Involvements. 
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I  have  carefully  avoided  till  now  any  sug- 
gestion that  higher  education  is  a  partner 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  the  pursuit 
of  programs  to  benefit  the  nation.  Person- 
ally, I  think  the  term  is  rather  overworked 
and  abused.  There  are  many  cases  of  no 
genuine  partnership  at  all. 

Too  often,  a  Federal  program  prompts  a 
Bchool  to  follow  a  new  direction  which  it  had 
never  planned  or  hoped  to  follow  until  the 
advent  of  the  program. 

Too  often,  a  Federal  program  is  keyed  to 
expansion  of  the  student  body  of  the  school, 
with  the  result  that  an  unwitting  recipient 
of  funds  must  admit  more  students  than  in 
Its  own  Judgment  was  desirable  or  feasible 
for  the  nature  and  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Too  often,  the  grantee  under  a  Federal 
program  is  required  to  carry  on  with  a  project 
long  after  Federal  funds  are  available,  with 
the  result  of  a  sudden  ballooning  of  financial 
burden  after  several  semesters  of  assistance. 

And  too  often,  a  Federal  program  forces 
the  recipient  school  to  commit  its  own  scarce 
funds  in  satisfaction  of  matching  require- 
ments, when  these  dollars  could  be  better 
employed  elsewhere.  As  Frederick  Bolman. 
Director  of  Special  Programs  of  the  ESSO 
Education  Foundation,  has  wisely  noted, 
"The  most  genuine  need  for  Federal  invest- 
ment may  lie  where  the  least  ability  to  match 
exists."  Sadly,  Federal  matching  require- 
ments work  to  the  most  frequent  disadvan- 
tage of  those  of  our  smaller  and  developing 
institutions  that  need  the  funds  the  most. 

In  short,  too  often  there  arises  an  incom- 
paftbJc  commitment.  The  promise  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  is  sometimes  a  lure  for  the  un- 
suspecting. 

At  this  point,  some  might  say,  If  the  Fed- 
eral program  is  not  In  the  school's  best  in- 
terests, then  it  shouldn't  apply.  It  shouldn't 
get  Involved. 

To  say  this  would  be  a  tortured  oversim- 
plification of  a  very  real  dilenmaa  for  many 
schools. 

First,  it  Is  virtually  impossible  for  a  col- 
lege or  university  not  to  assume  some  re- 
sponsibility both  for  service  to  the  nation's 
conununities  and  the  education  of  its  youth. 
No  school  can  afford  to  ignore  the  new  In- 
terest of  the  Oovernment  and  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  society.  Our  nation  and  its 
communities  urgently  rely  upon  higher  edu- 
cation for  new  responses  to  the  problems  of 
America  and  the  world  beyond.  Douglass 
Cater,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
wisely  says:  "The  university  which  seeks  to 
reclaim  an  image  from  the  past  or  to  retreat 
behind  campus  walls  and  'make  its  garden 
grow'  will  be  sadly  out  of  tune  with  the 
times." 

Second,  the  problem  of  federal  program 
participation  diminishes  as  the  institution 
defines  its  long-range  interest.  As  you  pro- 
ject your  school's  future,  you  Invest  the 
school  with  an  Identity  that  permits  a  ra- 
tional response  to  opportunities  for  Federal 
funding.  The  more  you  recognize  the  needs 
and  travails  of  your  community  and  world, 
the  more  surprised  I  suspect  you  will  be  as 
to  how  much  your  institution  can  contribute 
to  their  amelioration  and  solution,  and  this 
will  be  truly  meaningful  education  to  yo\ir 
students. 

Third,  all  of  us  know  that  community  and 
public  support  are  essential  merely  to  keep 
the  doors  of  academla  open  for  business.  A 
school  needs  money  to  survive,  and  state  and 
federal  dollars  provide  a  splendid  source  of 
that  Increasingly  hard  to  find  capital  fund- 
ing. 

The  problem  then  Is  how  to  become  a 
stronger  educational  Institution  even  while 
one  accepts  the  responsibility  of  community 
service  and  seeks  federal  support  In  the 
process.  How  does  the  institution  maintain 
a  true  partnership  in  league  with  the  Gov- 
ernment? 


THK    SHARED -INTXHCST    APPROACH 

The  burden  clearly  rests  on  those  of  you 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment of  the  institution.  That  burden  is  to 
Implement  a  shared-interest  approach  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  school  In 
whatever  program  Involvement  you  may 
choose.  Insist  to  the  full  extent  possible 
upon  a  program  structure  which  fosters  the 
educational  interests  of  your  school  even 
while  it  benefits  the  community. 

It  U  highly  likely  that  the  school  would 
plan  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  In  any  case;  it 
Is.  therefore,  asking  little  of  the  school  to 
envision  similar  community  involvement 
when  it  develops  a  proposal  for  federal  funds. 

Now.  admittedly,  many  of  the  new  pro- 
grams authorized  by  law  do  not  allow  such 
a  shared-interest  approach.  And  this  is 
vfrong.  More  and  more  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  almost  of  necessity,  are  sacri- 
ficing educational  quality  on  the  one-way 
street  to  community  Involvements. 

The  Federal  programs  would  be  less  oner- 
ous to  the  academic  community  if  they  were 
made  more  rewarding  to  the  affected  institu- 
tions. It  is  up  to  you  to  inislst  on  true  sup- 
port for  your  school  and  faculty  when  you  ac- 
cept increased  community  service.  This 
holds  for  community  service  in  the  inter- 
national as  well  as  the  national  sense. 

I  might  note  here  that  a  very  sensible  fed- 
eral statutory  provision  In  this  regard  is  con- 
tained in  Sec.  700.15  of  the  Regulations  of  the 
State  Tectmical  Services  Act.  That  provision 
reads: 

"Federal  financial  assistance  under  the  Act 
or  the  regulations  in  this  part  may  be  granted 
to  any  designated  agency  or  participating 
institution  in  support  of  a  technical  services 
program  presently  funded  by  State  or  other 
non-Federal  sources  and  operating  therein 
when  such  program  is  modified  or  expanded 
In  Ught  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act." 

This  Indeed  encourages  a  shared-Interest 
ap>proach  to  educational  Involvement  via 
Federal  dollars.  All  parties  concerned  can 
benefit — the  school  might  receive  funding 
for  an  on-going,  already  budgeted  program  If 
It  ensures  that  Its  offering  is  modified  or  more 
closely  attuned  to  the  Intent  of  the  Act.  The 
Government  benefits  by  getting  a  needed  Job 
accomplished.  The  community  benefits  by 
having  expanded  interest  accorded  Its  prob- 
lems by  the  local  educational  institutions. 

Through  testimony  to  Congress,  through 
active  participation  in  policy  formulation 
with  the  administering  agencies,  through 
your  own  planning  and  designing  of  balanced 
projects,  in  all  these  ways,  you  can  strive  to 
read  some  life  and  substance  into  the  idea  of 
a  mutually  productive  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  American 
higher  education. 

The  task  is  a  challenging  one.  There  are 
signs  that  It  la  being  done — but  nowhere 
near  the  level  of  accomplishment  which  Is 
now  required.  Take  up  the  challenge  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  Federal  funding 
holds  promise  of  building  stronger  institu- 
tions of  education,  a  better  America,  and  a 
more  stable,  peaceful  International  commu- 
nity. Realization  of  the  promise  depends  on 
America's  educational  leadership  to  respond 
with  creative  and  Innovative  programs  that 
will  occasion  Increased  and  truly  beneficial 
support  from  our  federal  government. 
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THE  TEACHER  CORPS  IN  DANGER 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Washington  Post  ran  an 
excellent  editorial  on  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  moving  experiments  this 
country  has  undertakrai  during  these  ex- 
citing years.  I  refer  to  the  Teacher 
Corps,  a  program  by  which  the  same 
spirit  of  dedication  and  selfless  public 
interest  that  made  the  Peace  Corps  a 
worldwide  success  can  be  directed  toward 
this  country's  needs  for  teachers,  espe- 
cially in  those  areas  in  which  there  are 
large  concentrations  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

Six  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy  asked 
the  people  of  America  to.  ask  what  they 
could  do  for  their  coimtry.  People  of  all 
ages  responded  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
a  disregard  for  personal  profit  which 
thrilled  us  all.  Yoimg  people  in  particu- 
lar, but  not  young  people  alone,  volun- 
teered in  great  numbers  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  brought  to  the  people  of  the 
developing  nations  concrete  proof  that 
Americans  were  interested  in  helping 
them.  The  same  willingness  of  Ameri- 
cans to  give  of  their  time  and  their  ener- 
gies to  help  their  own  fellow  citizens  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram, smd  in  the  initial  response  to  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

Shortly,  the  House  will  be  considering 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1967 — a  bill  which 
will.  If  enacted  as  reported,  continue  the 
Teacher  Corps  program.  We  are  also  on 
notice  that  we  will  be  asked  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  a  Republican  substitute,  ad- 
vanced by  my  good  friend,  the  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
[Mr.  QuiE].  One  effect  of  his  substitute 
will  be  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  Teacher 
Corps  experiment  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

I  think  this  would  be,  for  the  excellent 
reasons  which  the  Post  editorial  sets 
forth,  a  deeply  tragic  decision  for  this 
House  to  make.  The  Teacher  Corps 
needs  all  the  support  it  can  get.  I  hope 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  reconsider  their  plans  to  wipe  out 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  referred  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Teaching  Teachers 
Congress  ought  to  give  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  a  report  Just  released  by  the 
National  Advisory  Coimdl  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children.  The  report  is 
an  appraisal  of  the  Teachers  Corps  diiring 
its  first  year  of  operation;  and  it  is  strik- 
ingly enthusiastic  about  the  performance 
and  the  potentlaUties  of  this  fledgling  group 
In  a  period  when  it  was  peculiarly  handi- 
capped by  problems  of  organization  and  by 
inadeqtiate  funds.  At  the  same  time,  the 
report  is  something  more:  it  is  an  insightful 
discussion  of  the  special  problems  of  teach- 
ing "disadvantaged"  children. 

A  major  educational  challenge  confronts 
the  country.  Public  school  systems  in  every 
major  city  are  flooded  today  with  the  flotsam 
of  a  vast  new  migration — from  rural  areas 
to  urban  centers.  Many  of  these  migrants, 
uneducated,  even  Illiterate  and  accustomed 
to  agricultural  employment,  are  wholly  un- 
equipped for  participation  In  an  Industrial 
economy;  and  often,  in  consequence,  they 
find  themselves  crowded  into  decaying  neigh- 
borhoods,  imemployed,   exploited   and   des- 
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the  Advlaory  Council  observes,  "schoo^have                                    a„„  „,  „,„.„  nhkbet "   fli?  ^h^^^         OperaUon  Al- 

dealt  almost  wholly  with  students  who  have                          r_          "  °'  Hawaii.  phabet.     five   one-half   hour   programs  per 

Tr«i,,lrr7r»Z,ir»  .J^^i  V       *^"°*'"»  ^"o  °*7«                          DrPAiTJONT  OF  Education,  week.  Is  under  way  aimed  at  teaching  th« 

IS^S  iT^^J  thYcSenlrt^^ho™                     Honolulu.  Hawaii.  March  13.  'im.  3  R's  to  people   who  can   under^taLd*  and 

HrI%Slr~H-'"^  ^^iSca^tio^'iSv^-c'ou^s— -'  r^f:r^^J:^i.7^^i^rj^.^^ 

^£^^^^~^^R^~     PTom^^.™:.  vine.  Admlnutrator.  Adult     fJ^.^^l^y^^^J^l^^rZ^'^^ 

S  S^LX^*  ""^  "**  ""'"'•  ^'^^^■""'^K     subject:   R^ly  to  Questions  <»  Your  Feb-         (7)  In  coordlna«^  ^O^ratlon  Alpha- 

The  Te^ch^  Coma  r*.rrtiit,  irt«*ni^in  ««H  "**"'J'  ^'  ^*"**  ^''"*  **P-  ^°**1'  ^'"''-     ****•    »P«<:'al    Classes    for    newcomer    ethnic 

participating  universities  and  In  the  pubUc  19^  and  10.006  In  FT  1966.     On  ^"strength  oJher  anti-poverty  groupTto  s^e  a  varfetv 

whlS^have  SX'Lllr  he^n  '^D^  ""'  enrollment  Increase,  and  expected  expL-  of  special  x^.  ^AddltK  ^^mo^'oVS 

the  ^r^ho!r«»r   ^r^  fon^  n^"  ^  »lon  of  federal  fund  avaUabUlty.  14  federally-  D-O.E.    have    Included    free    tesUng    special 

^^l^^L^fniif^X^^^^^  ?^*'";  ^"'**'**»  positions  were  added  U>  our  stair  lait  Instructional  materials,  classroom  4'ulpmen 

«^^;r^ttf  .^^*  -^r  '^"  ,!?S.  ^  "*     supporting  all  other  costs  of  the  pr^ram  In-         A-8.  See  A-2.  Major  Items : 

iSHirES'^S^^  s^L^^re^p— -drr^^  .Sr.-„-s--rn?tituT-^^  - 

^v«^i^  ,^nm^!nf.v  ..^Knt  ^'fK    '^'T'      ^PPl^ental  wouidsZportT  Summer  session  ABE  classes. 

rdei^^^TunTp^ple  '  u'^as"'maTl     .   ^-=^-  ««>P  '^^'^'^  a^  reimburse  exist-         State  ABE  Program  Specialist  (poslUonbe- 
tae&theei^lIaitc^ftitJ^t/^^7^^^nI^     Ing  program.     In  November-December  1866.     Ing  left  vacant). 

r^ird^lfenlrcL^s^^c^i*  ^^fS^e^^^But     ^^89750^"^^^^  *f''T'  7^.^.  °^     tra^to«'  ^'^''"""  °'  ^=  ''"^"  ^'^'^- 
It  will  b«  nbiimri  tr.  on  mit  ,»f  iM»<r.o..  -„       *^^  89-760  allocation  for  flscal   1966-67.  we     trators. 

SrS^b^S??d^f^une  unl^^™     *'''°™^  °^   ^°"'*  *^   Education  that  to         All  school  centers  told  In  December  to  stop 
quiSly  yolS^  to  ex^nd  ?to  S?e11d  to^vl     '^^'^^''  "»«  then-existing  level  of  ABE  pro-     recruitment  beyond  number  of  classes  the? 

It  tSe^s^SpTemSntS^approprtatt^  It  ne^  ^"""^  ""f, ^J^^IS"""^  "^""^  ^"''**  ^^«''  ''°'^^  ^."^  '°  '*"'*  ^"'^  °'  !«««•    ^*™"«  30-»0 

to  carry  on  through  the'lummer     No  bet^  ::!?^^*  •}°?°<>?  '"^^  *^«^  l^***  »>**"  ^^°-  '''T^  ''"«'  *^"«  curtailed. 

Investment  could  be  made  toward  the  edu-  S,"      by  federal  and  state  sources  combined.  Pamlly-llfe  program   (Stete  Program  Spe- 

catlon  of  the  disadvantaged  J^  ^    J^  *  drastic  cutback,  the  Board  au-  clallst  and  steno.  to  develop  new  program). 

i°°fl?^  "*  ^  "borrow"  the  amount  from  Q-B.  What  programs  will  have  to  be  dropped 

—^^^^^—  Tt.O.E  reserve  funds  with  the  understanding  if  we  only  receive  $114,819  federal  money  in 

ADULT     BASIC     EDUCATION  we  effect  all  possible  savings.  FT  1967? 

AUTHORIZATION— HJl  7098  .i,:^*^        *„L  "?    ,*""  2^PP**l  *^'  "P*^"  ^-^   ^°  existing  classes  will  be  dropped  in 

_r^                njv.  .uwo  slon    cancelled   6   planned   teacher- training  the  remainder  of  FT  67.     State  deflclencTap- 

Mr.    PATTEN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  workshops,   left   vacant   our    ABE   Program  proprlatlon  is  underwriting  current  service 

unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle-  Specialist  position  (PhyUU  Hole  left  in  No-  needs  (less  curtailed  activities)  as  explained 

woman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may  J^JZ^'  .'^?"*£,  P"^f"*°'   °^  J    ABE  inA-aandA-6. 

extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  i^  L'z^  o?^e^C«  ^n'f.'^J^''  "''"  *^''-  "'^  "*'«"'  additional  funds  needed 

''"^cS^ii"^^'^^  ^"*^^"^"«  •^^^^-  ---^tex{b^^:?uTta^ied'rvr:Xeare;  TevltTs^cet'?  '"^  ''  '°  """""'  ''"""' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  staff    conferences    and    supervisory    visits;  a  7   xtZf ',„„..,„     .,,«,„««           ,h    k. 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  postponed    opening    a    new    school    center  neJdld  to'^n^^t^.  LvVn^^.  J,°.nl,  «^ 

man  from  New  Jersey?  (Hauu..^   and  belayed  plans  for  a  summer  J^Stronrth^e'st^Sr^r^lfdfn^to^:.'; 

There  was  no  objection.  ^\       ^ ,     ^     ...         .        .  .  «■»>«  program  intact. 

Mrs.  MINK.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  <^-  Requestor  breakdown  of  as.  budget.  Q-8.  If   the   suppUmental   appropriation 

13.  1967, 1  introduced  a  bill.  KM.  7098,  to  '•"^-  f***.           ,^'  /<^  ^^^  <*  "o^  approved,  what  services  will  be 

provide  a  $10  mlUion  supplemental  au-  _  T"*' ,i'""*'°^ /""*'' °/ ""*T.'  '*«'^'^")  curtailed  for  next  four  months? 

thorization  for  adult  basic  education  for  IZnfLl^T^r^^.''^;          .  *"« 

flscal    1967.     At  that  time    I   fully  ex-  i-Jte^i ^SHr^ '^Son." Se'LfS"  Helmbursement  to  Stat,  for  ,r'"^""' 

pressed  my  concern  over  the  need  for  a  classes  to  grade  a  are   free,  including  free  ciTncTaSlron                                    .100  000 

supplemental  because  Of  the  peculiarity  books.    New  classes  include  Preparation  for  Twlcher     tral^fM''Mr;'«;,;i'c;''A 

in     funding    of     this     program.     Many  8th  grade  diploma.  Pre-hlgh  school  remedial  u  H )                              o^-^y^     «        ^  ^^ 

States  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  sub-  reading,    speech    improvement,    arithmetic;      Summer  session  ABEclassee     50  000 

mit   fully   developed  plans  in    1965.   the  ungraded     adult    elementary    classes,    sign  state  ABE  Program  Specialist  va- 

first  authorization  year,  and  the  bulk  of  l*f,*^?f*l  ^"=,  p*"°'^  education   (courses        cancy 3,000 

the  ABE  appropriations  for  that  year  was  ^^°J!^^^  }^^.J^^  ^^l"  "  ''**il'*  ''f  *;  ^Ute  Conference  ABE  Program  Ad- 

carrled  over  to  be  added  to  the  1966  au"  ^^sTsuch  r  teaching^' ead^rS/h     ^^^''^^^  -- - ^ 

cation.     Thus  most  States  had  a  higher  ^XJ.  Sln"g  sSllng'thZ'gh^^nr'  Jr'^J^Im  re'vK  ^suLJvTsSn- eVai:        ''  °^ 

level  of  expenditures  in  1966  than  are  (2)  a  pUot  language  lab.  facility  was  in-  SS  Te  isi^dsT                              700 

possible  with  only  the  normal  funding  In  stalled  at  McKiniey.                                                  "      '^  islands) tw 

1967,  and  this  unfortunate  situation  has         (3)  An  "independent  study  center,"  using  162,300 

already  caused  elimination  of  Important  progranuned  instruction  under  teacher  super-  -^-^^^^^^_^ 

facets  of  ongoing  adult  basic  education  ^"'°°  ^'  "°'**'"  ^*y  ''^  Kaiiua  library.    This 

activities  "  *^  ungraded  class  with  flexible  scheduling     INCREASED    INCOME    TAX   EXEMP- 

rn^'  *"^1  l^'^'^^'LT  "^T'^J^^  lefSLtTrdmrar^res't^r^oT'S  ^'^  PROPOSED 

funds  available  in  1967  is  well  described  hours.                                               o    c  ass  ^    patTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I  ask 

to  a  summary  compUed  by  Mr.  James  Le  (4)    with   capability  of  paying  a  small  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

vme,  administrator  for  adult  education  rental  fee  where  necessary,  several  churches  from  Michigan   [Mr.  O'HaraI  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  20  years  ago  Congress  provided 
for  a  personal  income  tax  exemption  of 
$600.  In  theory,  this  amount  was  the 
minimum  needed  for  a  decent  standard 
of  living  and  was  not  to  be  taxed. 

Maintaining  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  on  $600  a  year  in  1947  was,  I  sus- 
pect, extremely  difficult.  In  1967  it  is 
impossible. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  50  percent.  The  price 
of  bread  has  nearly  doubled.  Milk  costs 
38  percent  more  than  in  1947.  The  price 
of  apples  is  up  70  percent. 

Today  we  are  fighting  a  war  on  pov- 
erty based  on  the  supposition  that  a 
family  of  four  cannot  live  on  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  A  family  earning  less 
lives  in  poverty. 

But  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion has  not  been  changed.  The  result 
is  an  absurd  situation.  We  say.  on  the 
one  hand,  that  a  family  of  four  requires 
a  minimum  income  of  $3,000.  yet  we  ex- 
empt only  $2,400  of  that  income  from 
Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $600  exemption  is 
out  of  touch  with  reality  and  it  should 
be  changed. 

Increasing  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1,200.  as  I  am  proposing,  would  place 
our  Income  tax  structure  on  a  more  up- 
to-date  basis.  Such  action  would  elimi- 
nate the  inequities  resulting  in  part  from 
today's  unreallstically  low  exemption. 

In  dollar  terms,  a  change  in  the  per- 
sonal exemption  would  mean  substan- 
tial savings  to  families  in  lower  tax 
brackets.  Por  example,  a  family  of 
four,  earning  $8,000  a  year  and  claiming 
a  standard  deduction,  would  save  $418 
from  their  tax  bill  if  the  individual  ex- 
emption were  doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  which  would  increase  the  in- 
dividual Income  tax  exemption  to  $1,200. 
I  hope  my  bill,  or  similar  legislation,  wUl 
be  considered  this  year. 


whelming  desire  shared  by  all  Americans 
to  find  peace  in  Vietnam. 

But  what  is  the  best  path  to  peace? 

Is  peace  achieved  by  continual  sniping 
at  President  Johnson? 

Is  peace  achieved  by  irresponsible 
charges  and  by  such  outrageous  acts  as 
burning  our  flag  or  marching  the  Viet- 
cong's  barmer  down  Fifth  Avenue? 

The  Eagle-Tribune  rightly  notes 
that — 

The  dissenters,  the  harassers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, actually  are  prolonging  the  war  they 
oppose.  Thus,  they  seem  to  be  defeating 
their  purpose,  unless  they  think  they  can 
persuade  the  President  to  bow  to  their  will. 


SPEAKING    OUT    POR    THE    PRESI- 
DENTS VIETNAM  POLICY 
Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     RESNICK.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
noisy  minority  have  had  its  say.    Now 
Is  the  time  for  the  vast,  quiet,  and  re- 
sponsible majority  to  be  heard. 

This  is  the  point  of  an  excellent  edi- 
torial that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Uwrence.  Mass.,  Eagle-Tribune.  I  com- 
mend this  newspaper  for  its  courageous 
and  thoughtful  editorial  stand. 

The  fact  is  that  those  who  protest 
America's  involvement  in  Vietnam  ac- 
curately reflect  only  one  aspect  of  the 
majority's  thinking— namely,  the  over- 


The  right  to  protest  is  basic  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  But  the  right  to  be  taken 
seriously  rests  upon  the  merits  of  the 
argument. 

The  American  people  have  soundly  re- 
jected extremists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Vietnam  arguments.  Our  people  reject 
those  who  call  for  a  U.S.  withdrawal  just 
as  strongly  as  they  reject  those  who  want 
to  dangerously  escalate  this  war: 

Instead,  the  people  stand  with  the 
President  and  his  policy  of  seeking  an 
honorable  solution  to  the  conflict,  while 
defending  the  security  and  freedom  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  respon- 
sible citizens  in  our  midst  to  shed  their 
silence  and  speak  out  to  defend  the  poli- 
cies that  make  sense  and  hold  the  best 
possibility  of  leading  to  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
timely  and  important  editorial  from  the 
Eagle-Tribune  in  the  Record. 
Let  the  PaismENT  Know 
No  American  President  In  wartime,  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  valiantly  coped  with  a  di- 
vided nation  In  the  War  Between  the  SUtes. 
has  been  so  cruelly  harassed  as  President 
Johnson  by  bitter  foes  of  his  policy  among 
the  American  people. 

Americans  traditionally  in  time  of  foreign 
war  stand  solidly  and  firmly  behind  their 
President  and  the  government  he  personifies, 
but  not  now. 

Even  in  the  Congress  loud  voices  are  raised 
against  the  Vietnam  War  policy.  Such  con- 
spicuous senators  as  the  majority  leader, 
Sen.  Mansfield,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Sen.  Pulbright,  and  of 
course  that  ambitious  Junior  senator  from 
New  York,  speak  out  again  and  again  against 
the  Administration's  policy. 

The  noisy  reformers  eager  for  all  the  tax 
money  Washington  can  collect  so  they  can 
spend  it  to  reform  the  domestic  scene  and  all 
the  civil  rights  advocates  and  demonstrators 
atuck  the  President  for  his  war  policy. 
Draft-dodging  students  Join  in  the  hostile 
chorus  and  of  course  the  beatniks  who  are 
either  innate  or  professional  protesters. 

Prof.  Galbralth,  accepting  the  chairman- 
ship of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  re- 
duced dissent  to  the  lowest  level  when  he 
based  it  on  danger  to  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  President's  policies.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  undertook  to  rsdse  it  to 
the  level  of  a  nation-wide  revolution  of  civil 
disobedience.  Secretary  General  Thant  of 
the  United  Nations  persistently  encourages 
harassers  of  the  President  and  promotes 
throughout  the  world  distrust  of  and  hos- 
tility to  American  purpose  by  calling  for  what 
amounts  to  American  surrender. 

Effect  of  these  performances.  In  the  name 
of  noble  dissent  but  contemptuous  of  the 
need  for  unity  In  a  time  of  crisis,  is  the  por- 
trayal for  American  enemies  in  Moscow  and 
Peking  and  Hanoi  and  anywhere  else  they 
happen  to  be  Influential  of  a  great  nation  di- 
vided by  a  great  Issue. 


Clearest  effect  of  this  portrayal  of  division 
is  to  convince  the  enemy  that  the  United 
States  will  quit.  Thus  the  dissenters,  the 
harassers  of  the  President,  actiially  are  pro- 
longing the  war  they  oppose.  Thus  they 
seem  to  be  defeating  their  purpose,  unless 
they  think  they  can  persuade  the  President 
to  lx)w  to  theh-  will.  Galbraith's  warning  of 
poUtical  danger  could  have  been  principally 
an  appeal  to  the  political  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Indeed,  the  persistent  harassment  of  the 
President  makes  sense  only  in  terms  of  the 
opinion  that  the  President  can  be  harassed 
into  a  change  of  policy  of  the  kind  they 
demand. 

There  Is  a  fact  that  they  Ignore  and  that 
the  enemy  does  not  see.  These  harassers  of 
the  President  constitute  a  noisy  mincM-lty. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  stand  with 
the  President  as  in  foreign  wars  they  have 
always  stood  with  the  man  in  the  White 
House.  They  recognUse  the  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam,  they  recognize  the  danger  to 
the  United  States  of  a  Communist  victory  in 
South-east  Asia,  they  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's military  pxirpose  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  he  cannot  win  and  tliat  therefore 
he  should  consent  to  negotiations  for  peace. 
But  they  recognize  that  no  peace  is  tolerable 
that  does  not  prevent  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam  and  that  therefore 
the  enemy  must  be  made  to  accept  such  a 
peace. 

In  this  situation,  a  great  American  need 
is  declarations  to  the  President  of  support 
from  the  great  but  sUent  rank  and  file.  The 
President  needs  encouragement,  he  needs  to 
know  that  the  people  are  behind  him  in  his 
quest  for  peace  with  honor.  An  unceasing 
flow  of  letters  from  the  people  to  the  Presi- 
dent Is  In  order  diurlng  this  ordeal  he  Is 
undergoing  because  of  noisy,  unpatriotic 
dissent. 


THE  HOPALONG  CASSIDY  OP  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Mr.    PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    RESNICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
week's  newspapers  quoted  the  Hopalong 
Cassidy  of  the  Republican  Party,  Gov- 
ernor Romney.  as  saying  that  there  is  a 
"better  way  than  Ii.B.j.  and  the  people 
know  It." 

Very  clever.  It  rhymes.  It  is  short. 
And  it  is  memorable.  We  will  probably 
be  hearing  a  lot  more  of  it  in  the  months 
ahead. 

In  fact,  it  may  very  well  take  its  right- 
ful place  someday  in  the  hall  of  fame 
of  Republican  slogans. 

Remember  that  great  example  of  cam- 
paign alliteraUon:  "Free  Speech.  Free 
Press,  Free  SoU,  Free  Men— and  Fre- 
mont"? 

And  who  can  forget  "Win  With  Wlll- 
kle"? 

Or  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  public  sentiment  in  1944: 
"Time  for  a  Change"?  Now  there  was 
a  slogan.  Governor  Dewey  was  back  at 
it  again  in  1948  with  a  new  slogan:  "Big- 
gest House  Cleaning  in  History."  Un- 
fortunately— for  him — he  neglected  to 
say  whose  house  should  be  cleaned. 

And  who  can  forget  dear  old  Dick 
Nixon's  catchy  bit  of  political  euphe- 
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mism:  "Experience  Counts"?  It  might 
have  counted,  too,  if  President  Eisen- 
hower had  been  able  to  think  of  just 
one  major  decision  that  Mr.  Nixon  had 
participated  in.  He  asked  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  come  up  with  one — but  to  my 
knowledge  he  never  did. 

And,  of  course,  every  American  over 
10  still  remembers  Barry  Goldwater's 
contribution  to  the  hall  of  fame:  "In 
your  heart  you  know  he's  right."  That 
may  have  been  the  most  honest  Republi- 
can slogan  of  them  all.  He  was  so  far  to 
the  right  that  the  public  could  not  see 
him. 

So  now  we  have  a  new  face  on  the  po- 
litical scene — and  a  new  slogan:  "There 
is  a  better  way  than  LBJ."  I  congratu- 
late Governor  Romney.  To  me,  that  Is 
every  bit  as  good  as,  'Life,  Liberty,  and 
Landon" — and  I  predict  it  will  be  just  as 
effective. 

The  Republicans  have  certainly  proven 
that  they  are  the  party  of  slogans.  If 
that  is  the  way  they  want  It,  It  is  fine 
with  me.  The  Democratic  Party  is  con- 
tent to  be  the  party  of  ideas. 


PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S WAR  AGAINST  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  support 
the  President's  war  against  poverty. 
They  do  so  knowing  that  in  America  in 
the  1960's  there  is  simply  no  justiflcation 
for  perpetuating  the  forces  which  keep 
a  minority  of  our  people  from  realizing 
their  hopes  and  ambitions. 

We  have  learned  an  important  lesson: 
namely,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  most 
Americans  to  have  the  opportimity  to  go 
as  far  as  their  talents  can  take  them. 
But  we  must  enlarge  this  opportunity  to 
give  every  American  a  chance. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  is 
working  toward  these  noble  ends.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  doing  a  credible  Job 
in  an  area  where  progress  is  slow  and 
often  difficult. 

But  our  people  imderstand  that  the 
progress  we  seek  will  not  happen  over- 
night— there  are  simply  no  miracles  in 
the  difficult  struggle  to  eliminate  condi- 
tions of  poverty  from  our  land. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  National  Board  of 
the  Citizens'  Crussule  Against  Poverty. 
The  board  is  headed  by  three  distin- 
guished Americans — Mr.  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch,  and  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Benjamin.  I  wish  to  share 
this  resolution  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  with  all  the  American  people. 
For  it  says  all  that  must  be  said  about 
our  unwavering  commitment  to  win  the 
war  against  poverty  and  to  push  ahead — 
against  all  political  obstacles  placed  in 
our  path — to  accomplish  our  purpose  and 
create  a  better  America  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this 
resolution,  adopted  on  April  11,  in  the 
Record. 

Citizens'  Crttsaok  Against  Povbktt 
(Reeolutlon    on    the    war    agalnat    poverty 

adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 

Board   April    :i,    1967.   Washington,   D.C.) 

We  commend  the  President  for  sending 
to  Congreea  a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  the 
ovex-all  War  Against  Poverty. 

However,  we  are  distressed  to  hear  from 
some  quarters  attacks  on  the  fundamental 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Some  want  to  dismem- 
ber this  agency,  tearing  apart  Its  vital  parts 
and  programs  and  Indiscriminately  trans- 
ferring them  to  other  agencies.  Others 
would  dilute  or  eliminate  the  C!ommimlty 
Action  Program,  the  most  creative  and  dy- 
namic experiment  In  the  national  strategy  to 
overcome  poverty. 

In  the  light  of  these  criticisms  we  woxild 
like  the  nation  to  recognize  that  a  program 
of  such  ambitious  goals  could  not  be  un- 
dertaken without  problems.  In  social  ex- 
perimentation. Just  as  In  scientific  experl- 
mentaUon,  errors  of  Judgment  are  Inevitable. 
However,  criticism,  where  valid,  should  not 
become  a  pretext  for  eliminating  or  destroy- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  an  approach  that  Is 
fundamentally  sound. 

We  therefore  reaffirm  the  CTtlzens'  Crusade 
Against  Poverty's  strong  support  of  the  War 
Against  Poverty  In  general  and  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  In  specific. 

We  support  the  principle  of  a  separate 
and  Independent  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  over-all  attack  on  pov- 
erty. To  protect  Its  Integrity  and  assure  Its 
effectiveness,  this  agency  should  be  retained 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  support  the  strengthening  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  as  a  primary  Instru- 
ment for  the  re-creation  of  "communities," 
and  the  mobilizing  of  local  public  and  pri- 
vate groups  for  planning  and  administering 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  attack  on 
poverty.  We  urge  that  funds  for  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program.  Including  Its  espe- 
cially commendable  programs  for  agricul- 
tural workers  and  Indians,  be  greatly  In- 
creased. 

We  reaffirm  the  principle  of  "maximum 
feasible  participation",  urge  Its  Incorpora- 
tion In  other  programs,  and  support  Its  Im- 
plementation through  fiexlble  funding  of 
Independent  grass  roots  organizations.  This 
principle  recognizes  for  the  first  time  the 
Importance  of  giving  the  poor  a  meaningful 
voice  In  planning  and  admmistering  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  their  needs  and  vests 
within  local  conununitles  greater  responsi- 
bility and  initiative  for  local  poverty  pro- 
grams. 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  re- 
committing our  nation  to  the  eradication  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty.  In  the  light  of  the 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  task,  we  call 
on  Congress  to  provide  a  substantial  Increase 
of  funds  over  the  request  of  $2.06  billion. 

Plrmly  believing  that  the  eradication  of 
poverty  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  a 
democratic  society  and  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  American  heritage,  we  call  upon  the  na- 
tion, both  public  and  private  sectors,  to  ex- 
pand substantially  its  commitment  of  energy 
and  resources  to  the  War  Against  Poverty. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— LI 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
question  whether  the  Military  Establish- 
ment is  making  full  utilization  and  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  potentialities  and  talents 
of  its  available  personnel.  A  study  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  1964  estimated  that  about 
35,000  trained  enlisted  personnel  were 
misassigned  throughout  the  Army,  with 
the  result  that  $48.7  million  in  training 
costs  had  been  wasted.  The  study  con- 
cluded that  these  personnel  were  not 
utilized  in  duties  commensurate  with 
their  military  or  civilian  training  and/or 
experience  because  of  a  personnel  man- 
agement system  that  generated  misas- 
signments.  Some  examples  of  improper 
assignments  that  were  found,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  A  serviceman  entered  military  service 
in  1950.  In  1951  he  attended  the  Army  Medi- 
cal School  and  was  trained  as  a  medical  spe- 
cialist which  requires  knowledge  of  ward 
and  clinic  management;  routine  care  of 
patients;  emergency  treatment  procedures; 
and  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  medical 
records,  charts,  and  diagnostic  reports.  The 
serviceman  received  "excellent"  efficiency 
ratings  in  performing  these  duties.  In  Sep- 
tember 1960  he  was  assigned  to  the  noncom- 
missioned officers'  club  at  Fort  Lawton. 
Washington,  as  a  cook-mess  steward  and 
was  working  there  at  the  time  of  our  review. 
The  Army  is  currently  traimng  additional 
medical  specialists  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000 
per  student. 

2.  A  serviceman  attended  school  for  about 
8  weeks  and  was  trained  as  an  automotive 
repairman.  He  was  assigned  to  Port  Devens, 
Massachusetts,  and  performed  duties  as  an 
automotive  repairman  for  about  6  months. 
In  August  1962  he  was  assigned  to  the  duties 
of  a  mall  clerk  even  though  his  unit  was  not 
authorized  a  mall  clerk  In  its  table  of  or- 
ganization. The  Army  is  currently  training 
automotive  mechanics  at  several  schools  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,400  each. 

3.  A  serviceman  enlisted  in  the  Army  in 
February  1961  for  schooling  as  a  construc- 
tion draftsman.  This  specialty  involves 
drawing  worldng  plans  for  the  construction 
of  bridges,  airfields,  roads,  etc.  He  com- 
pleted the  course,  receiving  an  efficiency  rat- 
ing of  "excellent,"  and  was  assigned  to  Fort 
Belvolr,  Virginia.  Because  there  were  no 
openings  in  his  occupation,  be  was  assigned 
to  the  duties  of  a  clerk-typist.  During  an 
interview,  the  serviceman  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  remained  in  the  occupation  for 
which  he  had  enlisted.  During  fiscal  year 
1964  the  Army  has  scheduled  construction 
drafting  courses  of  9  weeks  each  for  more 
than  400  individuals  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,200  per  student. 

4.  A  serviceman  received  12  weelKS  of  train- 
ing in  aircraft  maintenance  during  1961. 
He  served  overseas  as  an  aircraft  mechanic 
for  13  months  and  received  an  "excellent" 
efficiency  rating.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  assigned  to  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. Kansas.  Because  that  Installation 
already  had  more  aircraft  mechanics  than 
were  needed,  he  was  assigned  to  the  duties 
of  a  clerk- typist.  The  Army,  worldwide,  is 
short  of  personnel  with  aircraft  maintenance 
training  and  is  currently  training  additional 
aircraft  mechanics  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000 
each. 

5.  Prior  to  entering  the  Army  In  October 
1961.  a  serviceman  had  earned  a  college  de- 
gree In  building  construction  and  had 
worked  as  a  civilian  for  3  years  with  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  where 
he  performed  the  duties  at  a  draftsman  and 
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construction  inspector.  Upon  completion  of 
basic  military  training,  he  was  assigned  to 
Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia,  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing as  a  construction  draftsman  which  In- 
volves drawing  working  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  airfields,  roads,  rail- 
roads, piers,  buildings,  and  heating  and  ven- 
tilating systems.  Upon  arrival  at  Port  Bel- 
volr In  January  1962,  the  serviceman  was 
assigned  to  the  duties  of  a  clerk  and  subse- 
quently to  those  of  a  clerk-typist.  We  Inter- 
viewed the  serviceman  to  determine  what 
duties  he  was  performing  and  whether  he 
had  ever  been  utilized  as  a  construction 
draftsman.  The  serviceman  stated  that  his 
principal  duties  were  typing,  filing,  and  a 
little  drafting.  During  fiscal  year  1964  the 
Army  has  scheduled  construction  drafting 
courses  of  9  weeks  each  for  more  than  400 
individuals  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,200  per 
student.  j  i 

ADDrnoNAL  Examples  of  Impboper  Utiliza- 
tion or  Abmt  Enlisted  Personnel 
(Note. — Military    training    Is    printed    In 
roman;    duty    assignments    are    printed    in 
italic.) 

FORT  BXLVOIS,  VA. 

Construction  draftsman  (8  weeks) :  Clerk' 
typiit. 

Clerk-typist   (8  weeks) :    Truck  driver. 

Medical  specialist  (12  weeks):  Personnel 
clerk. 

FORT  OEVXNS,  MASS. 

Ordnance  supply  specialist  (10  weeks)  : 
Light  vehicle  driver. 

Aircraft  maintenance  (6  weeks) :  Truck 
driver. 

Automotive  maintenance  (8  weeks) :  Cook. 
Aircraft    maintenance    (4    weeks) ;    Field 
communications  crewman. 
Clerk-typist  (8  weeks) :  Hobby  shop. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KAN8. 

Aircraft  maintenance  (13  weeks):  Clerk- 
typist. 

Aircraft  maintenance  (13  weeks) :  Military 
policeman. 

Military  poUceman  (8  weeks) :  Physical  ac- 
tivities specialist. 

Radar  repairman  (20  weeks) :  Data  proc- 
essing repairman. 

FORT  HUACHUCA,   ARIZ. 

Electronic  instrument  repair  (12  weeks)  • 
Clerk. 

Clerk  (8  weeks) :  Radar  repairman. 

Field  radio  repairman  (26  weeks) :  Admin- 
istrative specialist. 

ADPS  programing  specialist  (10  weeks) : 
Light  vehicle  driver. 


Missile  systems  repairman  (7  weeks)  • 
Clerk. 

Track  vehicle  mechanic  (10  weeks) :  Truck 
driver. 

Engineer  parts  specialist  (14  weeks) : 
Physical  activities  specialist. 


FORT  SOX,  OKLA. 

Tracking  and  plotting  radar  operator  (8 
weeks) :  Clerk. 

Clerk  (8  weeks) :  General  supply  specialist. 

General  supply  specialist  (10  weeks)- 
Wheel  vehicle  mechanic. 

Automotive  repairman  (14  weeks) :  Dutv 
soldier.  * 

Uthographlc  plate  making  (7  weeks) : 
Military  policeman. 

Clerk  (8  weeks) :  Printers  helper. 

Construction  draftsman  (8  weeks) :  Per- 
sonnel specialist. 

FORT  LAWTON,   WASa. 

Clerk  (8  weeks) :  Light  vehicle  driver. 
Light   vehicle   driver    (8  weeks) :    Missile 
crewman. 

Medical   spedaUst    (7   weeks):    Personnel 

clerk. 

Machinist    (12  weeks) :    MissiU  crewman. 

FORT  HOOD,  TEX. 

Aircraft  mechanic  (6  weeks) :  Cook. 
Cook  (8  weeks) :  Infantryman. 
Track  vehicle  mechanic  (10  weeks)-  Per- 
sonnel clerk. 


Mr.   Speaker,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's study  foimd  that  the  basis  of  the 
Army's  system  of  assigning  personnel  to 
specific  installations  is  the  assumption 
that  all  personnel  already  a.sslgned  there 
are  performing  the  duties  of  their  pri- 
mary military  occupational  specialties. 
Improper  utilization  of  personnel  by  in- 
stallation and  unit  commanders,  how- 
ever, negates  the  effectiveness  of  this  sys- 
tem.   For  example,  the  data  available  to 
assignment  authorities  may  indicate  that 
a  vacancy  exists  in  a  unit  because  no  per- 
sonnel were  assigned  with  the  occupa- 
tional specialty  needed  for  that  vacancy. 
An  individual  with  the  necessary  quali- 
fications would  therefore  be  assigned  to 
that  unit  or  installation.    If  the  installa- 
tion  commander,    however,    is   already 
utilizing  another  enlisted  man,  without 
the  proper  training,  in  that  vacancy,  this 
fact  would  not  be  reflected  in  the  data 
available  for  assignment  purposes  until 
the  occupational  specialty  of  the  mis- 
assigned  enlisted  man  is  changed  to  agree 
with  his  duties.    Thus,  when  the  newly 
assigned  ^Jecialist  reports  to  the  instal- 
lation, there  is  no  vacancy  in  his  spe- 
cialty, and  he  is  assigned  duties  other 
than  those  for  which  he  is  trained  and  at 
that  point  two  men  are  misassigned. 

While  these  practices  were  observed  in 
1964,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  corrected.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  fear  that  misassignments  prob- 
ably are  as  great  or  even  greater  today 
than  they  ever  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  failure  to  utilize  skilled 
personnel  in  occupations  In  which  they 
have  been  trained  or  have  had  prior 
civilian  experience  results  not  only  in  un- 
necessary training  costs,  but  also,  in  Im- 
mense manpower  waste.  The  proper 
utilization  of  servicemen  should  have  ap- 
peal to  the  Defense  Department  econo- 
mists, for  this  would  result  in  tremen- 
dous financial  savings.  Furthermore,  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  military  manpower  needs  can  be 
reduced  substantially,  so  much  so,  that 
I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  2.7  million 
figure  cited  as  a  minitwnm  requirement 
for  the  1970's  is  a  sacred  one. 


FORT  RILXT,  KAN8. 

Automotive  recovery  specialist  (7  weeks) 
Lifeguard. 


WARSAW  GHETTO 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  talk  about  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  consider 
the  conditions  out  of  which  the  uprising 
of  1942  emerged.  It  is  important,  I 
think,  because  the  Warsaw  uprising  lives 
with  us,  not  only  as  history  but  as  a 
meaningful  experience  in  the  ongoing 
relationship  between  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  non-Jewish  world.   The  question 


naturally  comes  to  mind  of  whether 
society  has  changed  in  such  a  fashion 
that  there  will  never  again  be  the  op- 
pression that  drove  men  to  the  desperate 
acts  which  were  performed  in  Warsaw 
25  years  ago.  I  fear  there  is  evidence 
that  the  changes  which  have  transpired 
in  the  past  quarter  century  have  not 
been  so  profound  that  we  can  relegate 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  to  history 
and  leave  it  there. 

I  am  thinking  specifically  of  the  news 
fr<Mn  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
even  Poland.    In  Germany,  the  signs  in- 
dicate that  hatred  is  again  on  the  rise. 
A  neo-Nazi  party  is  actively  campaigning 
for  support.    It  is  not  powerful  and  we 
can  only  pray  that  it  will  not  become 
powerful.    But  it  is  there  and  it  has  a 
substantial  number  of  loyal  followers, 
who  propagate  the  notion  that  Nazi  Ger- 
many really  didn't  behave  so  badly  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  that  Auschwitz 
and  Trebllnka  are  just  the  fiction  of  anti- 
German  pamphleteers.     In  the   Soviet 
Union,    there    are    equally    disquieting 
signs.    The  Jewish  religion  is  suppressed. 
Jews  are  denied  the  rights  given  other 
citizens.   Jews  cannot  emigrate  to  Israel. 
And  the  existence  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Poland  can  still  be  documented  today. 
For  instance,  the  recent  dedication  of  a 
monument  at  Auschwitz  in  memory  of 
Nazi   victims,  found  the  Polish   Prime 
Minister,  himself  a  survivor  of  Ausch- 
witz, devoting  his  40-minute  speech  sole- 
ly to  the  resurgence  of  neonazism  in 
West  Germany.    The  only  ofBcial  speak- 
er to  mention  the   Jewish   martydom 
was  a  French  Jew  who  spuke  in  French 
and  whose  views  were  not  translated  into 
Polish. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  another  wave  of  the 
kind  of  conditions  that  produced  the 
Warsaw  uprising.  But  I  remind  you  of 
these  events  to  convey  to  you  that  this 
anniversary  is  not  simply  a  day  of  memo- 
riam  but  must  also  be  an  occasion  to  re- 
new vigilance.  Let  us  enjoy  what  we 
have  today  in  the  Western  World  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  are  Jews  and,  being 
Jews,  that  we  must  forever  be  alert  to 
the  presence  of  hate,  the  kind  of  destruc- 
tive hate  that  we  must  resist.  The  kind 
of  hate  f  rcan  which  came  that  great  epic 
of  Jewish  heroism,  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising. 

After  the  conquest  of  Poland  in  1940, 
the  Germans  were  cognizant  of  two  fac- 
tors in  their  approach  to  the  Jewish 
question. 

First,  a  latent  anti-Semitism  sOready 
existed  in  Poland.  Non-Aryans  were 
tolerated  but  not  accepted  into  the  larger 
Polish  community;  often  they  were  so- 
cially ostracized. 

Second,  the  wisest  tactic  to  be  used 
against  an  enemy  was  "divide  et  impera," 
divide  and  rule.  By  exploiting  Polish 
contempt  of  the  Jew,  the  Germans  hoped 
to  turn  Christian  Pole  against  Jewish 
Pole  and  vice  versa.  If  the  appeal  to 
base  emotions  was  not  sufficient,  the  Ger- 
mans had  another  device  ready:  the 
death  penalty  to  any  Pole  who  aided  or 
sheltered  a  Jew. 

The  Germans  also  had  a  strategy  out- 
lined for  the  Jews.  Cleverly  and  sys- 
tematically, they  allowed  the  Jews  to  be- 
lieve they  were  safe  within  their  com- 
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munity  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto;  life  would 
go  on  as  before.  Classes  were  held,  plays 
were  staged,  factories  bustled  with  ac- 
tivity. More  than  that,  the  Germans 
even  permitted  a  Jewish  government,  the 
Judenrat.  and  a  Jewish  police  force, 
something  that  had  never  been  known 
before  in  Poland. 

A  witness  to  the  scene.  Marie  Syrkln. 
observed  in  her  memoirs  that  "to  some 
the  ghetto  even  appeared  as  a  shelter," 
stating  that  some  who  had  escaped  from 
Warsaw  to  Soviet  territory,  "returned  to 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  of  their  own  accord. 
They  had  heard  that  an  autonomous 
Jewish  commimlty  had  been  set  up  In 
Warsaw." 

Or  another  writer.  Mary  Berg,  de- 
scribes her  reaction  to  the  Jewish  police 
force  after  5  weeks  In  the  ghetto : 

I  experience  a  strange  and  utterly  Illogical 
feeling  of  satisfaction  when  I  see  a  Jewish 
policeman  at  a  croaslng — such  policemen 
were  completely  xuiknown  In  pre-war  Poland. 

Conditions,  however,  were  hardly 
idealistic  and  more  people  began  to  real- 
ize this  with  each  passing  day.  Jews 
numbering  400,000  were  living  In 
cramped  and  squalid  quarters.  Pood 
supplies  ran  short,  tjrphoid  fever  began 
to  spread,  nerves  and  fear  reached  new 
heights.  The  slightest  provocation  to  the 
Germans  meant  instant  death.  Help 
from  Polish  friends  was  slow  in  coming — 
an  occs^ional  package  thrown  over  the 
ghetto  wall,  a  forged  document,  a  tem- 
porary shelter.  One  factor  remained 
constant — death,  whether  it  wsis  from 
starvation  or  disease  or  bullets.  In  1942, 
a  new  element  was  Introduced:  mass 
evacuation  of  the  Jews.  Between  July 
and  October  of  1942,  about  30,000  Jews 
were  transported  to  Trebllnka,  Ausch- 
witz, Belsen,  and  Majdanek. 

Any  Illusions  the  Jews  once  held  about 
their  fate  or  about  German  policy  were 
now  dissipated.  Several  people  had 
escaped  from  the  concentration  camps 
and  came  back  to  relate  the  horror  they 
had  seen.  The  policy  of  appeasement 
was  useless.  If  death  had  to  come  it  was 
best  to  meet  It  head  on  and  to  die  fight- 
ing rather  than  to  submit  passively. 
Suddenly,  the  young  men  took  over  the 
leadership  of  the  remaining  Jews  in  the 
ghetto.  They  knew  no  lethargy  and 
recognized  no  self-delusion.  In  a  mani- 
festo to  the  world,  the  Jewish  fighting 
organization  declared: 

Every  doorstep  In  the  ghetto  baa  become 
a  stronghold  and  shall  remain  a  fortress 
until  the  end !  All  of  us  will  probably  perish 
In  the  fight,  but  we  shall  never  siirrender. 
We,  as  well  as  you,  are  burning  with  the 
desire  to  punish  the  enemy  for  all  his  crlmee, 
with  a  desire  for  vengeance.  It  Is  a  fight 
for  our  freedom  as  well  as  yours;  for  our 
biunan  dignity  and  national  honor,  as  well 
as  yours.  We  shall  avenge  the  gory  deeds  of 
Auschwitz,  Trebllnka,  Belsen,  and  Maj- 
danek I 

The  Jewish  fighting  organization  as- 
sembled the  young  and  the  strong, 
drilled  them  in  defense  and  guerrilla 
tactics,  dug  out  a  system  of  tunnels  and 
communication  centers.  All  was  done 
clandestinely,  in  the  night,  when  no  Ger- 
man dared  to  enter  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ghetto. 

The  will  to  fight  had  been  awakened, 
what    was    dlrely    needed     next    was 


weapons.  A  strong  spirit  was  not  enough 
to  stop  German  tanks,  Molotov  cocktails 
might. 

Weapons  were  bought,  stolen,  bor- 
rowed and  then  smuggled  into  the  ghetto. 
Rifles  sitting  at  the  sides  of  German  ofiQ- 
cers  in  barbershops  were  pilfered  from 
underneath  their  noses.  Hidden  caches 
of  arms  were  uncovered  by  resistance 
groups  in  forests  and  brought  back  into 
the  ghetto.  The  Jewish  fighting  orga- 
nization appealed  to  the  Polish  under- 
ground resistance,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-in-exile, the  Allies,  the  United  Na- 
tions, everyone  they  could  think  of. 
They  hoped  that  once  resistance  to  the 
Germans  commenced  within  the  ghetto, 
all  of  Warsaw  would  respond  to  the 
spark  and  take  up  arms  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  the  German. 

The  60,000  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
were  to  be  sorely  disappointed.  The 
Polish  underground  felt  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  a  large-scale  resistance.  With- 
out adequate  preparations  and  planning, 
resistance  at  this  point  could  mean  the 
destruction  of  all  Warsaw.  To  risk  the 
lives  of  so  many  to  bolster  the  morale  of 
the  last  remaining  Jews  in  the  ghetto 
was  too  great  a  cost.  At  best,  the  Poles 
could  supply  the  Jewish  fighting  orga- 
nization with  some  of  their  arms,  some 
of  their  men.  and  as  much  psychological 
support  as  possible.  Leafiets  were  issued 
and  distributed  through  the  under- 
ground. A  Council  for  the  Assistance  to 
the  Jews  was  established.  These  were 
all  good  measures  but  they  were  not 
enough. 

The  Polish  Govemment-in-exUe  issued 
protests  and  the  Allies  signed  a  declara- 
tion denouncing  Hitler's  actions.  Docu- 
ments, however,  would  not  save  the  re- 
maining Jews  in  the  ghetto. 

On  April  19,  1943.  when  the  Germans 
entered  the  ghetto  to  finish  their  evacu- 
ation of  all  the  Warsaw  Jews,  not  pas- 
sivity but  a  hail  of  bullets  greeted  them. 
The  small  number  of  Jews,  poorly  armed 
and  new  to  the  methods  of  war  staged 
a  last  valiant  c;tand  which  was  to  cost 
the  Germans  lives,  morale,  and  prestige. 
A  daily  average  of  30  German  officers 
and  1,190  men  were  Involved  In  the 
month-long  operation,  well  equipped 
with  tanks,  guns  and  grenades  against 
only  handfuls  of  Jewish  youth,  equipped 
with  homemade  bombs  and  stolen  guns. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  were  holed 
up  in  shelters  fearfully  awaiting  the  out- 
come. General  Stroop  was  infuriated  by 
this  new  development — the  ghetto  was  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground.  Planes  shelled 
the  crumbling  walls  from  above,  German 
engineers  set  buildings  ablaze  from  be- 
low. By  May  1943,  Stroop  could  report 
with  satisfaction  that  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
no  longer  existed. 

Physically,  the  Jews  were  Indeed  van- 
quished, spiritually  they  had  conquered. 
They  had  shown  that  the  human  spirit, 
despite  horror  and  shock  and  disillusion- 
ment, could  not  be  broken.  Somewhere 
a  will  to  fight,  an  optimistic  vein  lived  on. 

That  optimistic  vein,  that  will  to  live 
on  in  spite  of  grief  and  disappointment, 
these  are  the  qualities  that  have  enabled 
the  Jewish  people  to  survive  2,000  years 
in  an  inhospitable  world.  The  Warsaw 
ghetto,  25  years  ago,  recalls  many  ages  of 
cruelty.   It  also  recalls  many  ages  of  de- 


termination and  h<H)e.  The  Warsaw 
ghetto  must  be  a  reminder  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  comfortable  life  may  appear, 
there  is  a  lurking  danger  which  may 
sweep  every  comfort  away.  It  is  only 
by  remembering  we  are  Jews,  being  alert 
to  both  the  glories  and  menaces  of  hold- 
ing on  to  Judaism  in  a  non-Jewish  world, 
that  we  will  continue  to  survive  as  a  peo- 
ple and  to  thrive. 


"THE  BITTER  HERITAOE" 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  history  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Recently  Prof.  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
Jr.,  published  a  brief  volume  entitled 
"The  Bitter  Heritage"  In  which  he  went 
to  some  effort  to  disassociate  the  late 
President  Kennedy  from  our  present 
policy.  In  my  judgment  there  has  been  a 
fundamental  identity  of  principles  from 
President  Kennedy  to  President  Johnson 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  this  continuity 
emphasized  in  a  review  of  Professor 
Schleslnger's  book  in  the  New  Leader, 
May  8.  1967,  by  Prof.  I.  Milton  Sacks,  of 
Brandeis  University — one  of  the  Nation's 
two  or  three  outstanding  authorities  on 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  this  item  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Containment  in  the  Polycenthist  Sixties 

("The  Bitter  Heritage  Vietnam  and  Amer- 
ican Democracy  1941-196fl,"  by  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger  Jr.,  Houghton  Mifflin.  126  pp. 
$3.95.  Reviewed  by  I.  Milton  Sacks,  Associate 
Professor  of  Politics,  Brandeis.) 

Arthur  Schleslnger's  The  Bitter  Heritage  * 
Is  not  so  much  a  book  as  a  broadside  In  the 
domestic  political  controversy  over  Vietnam. 
Those  looking  for  a  work  of  history  will  not 
find  It  here;  the  author  himself  has  specified 
elsewhere  that  "It  Is  too  soon  to  expect  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  evolution  of 
American  policy  toward  Vietnam."  Instead, 
he  has  chosen  to  provide  a  partisan  analysis 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  some  prescriptions, 
loosely  defined  as  "De-escalation."  for  end- 
ing It  So  It  Is  as  a  pamphleteer,  who  with 
more  than  a  trace  of  zeal  attempts  to  dis- 
associate President  John  Kennedy  from  the 
Indictment,  that  he  advances  a  scathing 
critique  of  American  policy  which  Is  only 
partially  mitigated  by  qualifying  phrases. 

The  analysis  rests  on  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  the  American  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  Is  a  self-created  one.  His- 
tory, according  to  Schleslnger.  reveals  that 
we  have  always  been  beset  by  "Illusions" 
which  "continue  to  mislead  us"  in  dealing 
with  Southeast  Asia.  The  "logic  of  our  own 
history  .  .  .  prescribes  two  tables  of  prior- 
ities for  the  United  States — one  based  on 
strategic  significance,  the  other  on  cultural 
accessibility.  And  by  both  standards  West- 
em  Europe  and  Latin  America  are  the  parts 
of  the  world  which  matter  most  to  the 
United  States."  He  then  speculates  that:  "We 
could  survive  the  subjection  of  Asia,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Eastern  Europe  or  Polynesia 
by  a  hostile  power  or  Ideology,  but  If  either 
Western  Europe  or  Latin  America  were  or- 
^anlzed  against  North  America,  our  poaltlon 
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would  be  parlous  Indeed.  And  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America  are  the  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  a  common  Intellectual  tradi- 
tion gives  us  a  hope  of  reciprocal  under- 
standing." 

In  view  of  these  words,  one  may  wonder 
why  Schleslnger  so  scornfully  rejects  the  label 
of  "neo-lsolatlonlst"  which  he  says  the  "Ad- 
ministration has  called  the  critics  of  Its  Viet- 
nam policy."  AU  the  more  so,  since  he  ap- 
provingly quotes  Walter  Llppmann,  who  has 
speclflcally  repudiated  his  own  previous 
"one-world"  concepts  to  denounce  the  al- 
leged "global  messlanlsm"  of  current  Amer- 
ican policy  makers. 

In  any  event,  from  these  premises,  the  rest 
of  the  argument  flows  easily.  In  World  War  II, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (correctly  or 
mistakenly.  It  Is  not  clear)  regarded  It  a  vital 
American  Interest  to  stop  the  threat  to  South- 
east Asia  of  a  "powerful  militarist  state  dedi- 
cated to  the  establishment  of  the  Oreater 
East  Asia  Ck)-Proepenty  Sphere."  Once  that 
threat   disappeared,    "an    Internal    revolt   of 
Vietnamese  nationalists,  even  If  led  by  Com- 
munists"   did     not    In     Schleslnger's    view 
"threaten  all  Southeast  Asia."  Thus  we  are 
said    to    have    mistakenly    supported     the 
French,  exaggerated  the  danger  of  Chinese 
intervention.  Invented  the  fallacious  domino 
theory,    and    after    the    French    defeat    and 
withdrawal   drawn   a    line   which   no   "vital 
strategic   Interest   required    ...   be   drawn 
where  It  was."  In  fact.  Schleslnger  speculates 
that  "Had  Ho  taken  over  all  Vietnam  In  1964. 
he  might  today  be  soliciting  Soviet  support 
to  strengthen  his  resistance  to  Chinese  pres- 
sure, and  this  situation,  howevtr  appalling 
tor  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  would  ob- 
viously be  better  for  the  United  States  than 
the  one  In  which  we  are  floundering  today  " 
(Italics  mine — I.M.S.) 

This  is  based  on  a  provocative  new  theory 
that  the  "containment  of  national  Commu- 
nism In  the  polycentrlst  sixties  will  be  very 
different  from  the  containment  of  inter- 
national CommunUm  in  the  monolithic 
forties.  .  .  .  The  most  effective  bulwark 
against  an  aggressive  national  Communist 
sute  In  some  clrcumsUnces  may  well  be  na- 
tional Communism  in  surrounding  states." 
He  stops  short  of  suggesting  that  the  crea- 
tion of  such  states  should  become  a  prime 
objective  of  American  policy. 

Returning  to  the  realities  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Schleslnger  notes  that  once  the  VS 
was  mistakenly  committed  there  In  the  after- 
math of  Geneva  1964.  It  supported  President 
Ngo  dlnh  Diem.  Re  proved  to  be  incom- 
petent, but  his  misdeeds  were  concealed  from 
a  preoccupied  President  Kennedy  who  "ac- 
cepted the  cheerful  reports  from  men  in 
Whom  he  had  great  confldence."  Then  an 
American  President,  having  honestly 
promised  in  the  1964  elecUon  campaign  not 
to  send  American  boys  to  Asia,  was  driven 
w  repudiate  his  pledge  because  he  "appar- 
ently" had  not  aUowed  for  "continued  decay 
m  the  military  situation."  The  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Increase  of  Ameri- 
can troops  m  South  Vietnam  (unhappily 
"ready  numbering  over  15.(X)0  In  President 
wnnedy's  day)  was  begun  In  February  1966 
^oavert  "total  collapse,"  although  one  simply 

n  v.°°*  '"*°^  "  **>«  situation  "was  really 
an  that  grave  .  .  .  actuality  or  myth." 

Resident  Johnson  says  he  seeks  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,  but  he  is  wedded  to  a  bomb- 
ing policy  that  seemingly  has  no  Justifica- 
tion at  all  other  than  "transient"  effects  we 
are  told.  Worse  stUl.  the  President  has  sur- 
rendered hU  options  to  the  workings  of  "the 
escalation  machine."  which  inevitably  will 
esd  to  war  with  China,  "direct  Soviet  entry 
wto  the  war  m  Vietnam.-  and  even  nuclear 
war.  Needless  to  add.  the  Vietnam  war  has 
»J»o  divided  the  American  people,  liquidated 
the  promise  of  the  Great  Society  and  raised 
In  t!''®*^*'"  °'  "*•  revival  of  McOarthylsm. 
»n  the  final  chapter  matters  turn  out  to  be 
oetter  than  portrayed,  however,  and  Schles- 
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Inger  ends  on  an  upbeat  note  In  the  true 
American  lecture  style. 

Unfortunately,  in  preeenUng  his  current 
view  of  American   policy   toward   Vietnam. 
Schleslnger  appears  to  have  forgotten  what 
he  forcefully  wrote  only  a  short  while  ago. 
In  his  personal  memoir.  A  Thousand  Days, 
he  attributes  Han(M'B   1960  intervention  in 
the  South  to  the  fact  that  "the  success  of 
Dlem's  economic  policies  convinced  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  that  he  could  not  wait  passively  for 
the  Diem  regime  to  collapse."  The  present 
book  simply  refers  to  the  beUted  character  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  1960  intervention  In  the  South 
as  being  due  to  the  unreaUablllty  of  the  Viet- 
namese guerrillas  in  1968.  In  this  book,  too. 
President  Kennedy  was  fooled  by  opUmlstlo 
1962  reports  from  American  officials.  In  A 
Thousand  Days  the  Australian  Communist 
writer  W.  T.  Burchett.  was  cited  to  show 
that  1962  was  "Dlem's  year"  and  that  "The 
American  advisers  and  the  helicopter  war  had 
increased  the  cost  of  guerrilla  action,  and  the 
Vietcong  almost  reached  the  point  of  giving 
up  In  the  Mekong  delta  and  withdrawing  to 
the  mountains." 

And  If  we  are  to  understand  Schleslnger's 
current  view  about  the  strategic  Importance 
of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  what  are  we  to  make 
of  his  earlier  treatment  of  Laos  In  A  Thou- 
sand Days?  "For  Laos  had  an  evident  strate- 
gic Importance.  If  the  Communists  gained 
possession  of  the  Mekong  Valley  they  could 
materially  Intensify  their  pressure  against 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  If  Laos  was 
not  precisely  a  dagger  point  at  the  heart  of 
Kansas.  It  was  very  plainly  a  gateway  to 
Southeast  Asia.  ...  It  was  essential  to  con- 
vince the  Pathet  Lao  they  could  not  win  and 
to  dissuade  the  Russians  from  further  mili- 
tary assistance.  In  view  of  the  pacifist  Incli- 
nations of  the  Royal  Laotian  Army,  more- 
over. It  would  be  hard  to  Induce  the  Pathet 
Lao  to  call  off  the  war.  .  .  .  But  as  the 
Pathet  Lao  moved  forward.  It  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  Moscow  could  turn  the  local 
boys  off  even  If  It  wanted  to.  In  any  case,  the 
United  States  had  no  choice  but  to  stiffen  its 
position,  whether  in  preparation  for  negotia- 
tion or  for  resistance." 

President  Kennedy  then  chose  to  send  in 
the  troops.  Why  was  that  gesture  not  "over- 
commitment." a  move  toward  "land  war  In 
Asia"  or  any  of  the  other  pitfalls  Invoked 
against  our  policy  In  Vietnam? 

Indeed,  why  was  it  necessary  at  that  time 
for  President  Kennedy  to  affirm  that  "Mos- 
cow must  not  misjudge  the  American  deter- 
mination to  stop  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia."  or  the  height  of  wisdom  to  assert.  "We 
must  never  be  luUed  into  believing  that  either 
power  (Russia  or  China)  has  yielded  its 
ambitions  for  world  domination.  ...  I  trust 
the  United  States  has  learned  that  It  cannot 
Ignore  the  moral  and  Ideological  principles 
at  the  root  of  today's  struggles."  Has  Schles- 
lnger really  forgotten  the  conslderaUona 
which  led  President  Kennedy  to  emphaslae 
American  limited  war  capabilities? 

Anyone  reading  only  this  book  would  never 
know  that  Schleslnger  had  earUer  concluded, 
as  a  final  Judgment  on  President  Kennedy; 
"No  doubt  he  realized  that  Vietnam  was  his 
great  faUure  In  foreign  policy."  Nor  Is 
Schleslnger's  position  any  clearer  when  one 
looks  back  at  the  Introduction  he  wrote  for 
The  Politics  of  Escalation  in  Vietnam,  whose 
thesis  he  now  apparently  accepts  uncritical- 
ly. At  that  Ume  he  said  of  the  authors,  "They 
do  not,  in  my  Judgment,  give  due  weight  to 
military  necessities  that  at  times  have  ren- 
dered an  enlarged  American  role  Imperative, 
nor  do  they  always  see  that  negotiation  ges- 
ttiree  out  of  Hanoi  can  be  exercises  In  polit- 
ical warfare  too.  .  .  ."  Would  that  this 
sentence  had  found  a  place  in  The  Bitter 
Heritage.' 

Nor  U  It  helpful  in  tmderstandlng  the  Viet- 
nam situation  for  Schleslnger  to  resurrect 
the  old  chestnut  about  the  military:  "The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff.  of  course,  by  definition 


argue  for  mUltary  solutions.  They  are  the 
most  fervent  apostles  of  'one  more  step.' 
That  is  their  business,  and  no  one  should 
be  surprised  that  generals  behave  like  gen- 
erals." It  Is  pctftlcularly  unhelpful  when  be 
goes  on  to  cite  General  Rldgeway,  General 
Gavin  and  others  where  It  suits  his  purpose 
and  finally  to  ask.  "Why  had  our  mlUtary 
leaders  not  long  ago  freed  themselves  from 
the  omnipotence  of  air  power,  so  cherished 
by  civilians  who  think  war  can  be  won  on 
the  cheap?" 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  deny  that  there  la 
much  of  value  in  Schleslnger's  Indictment. 
We  are  In  a  difficult  situation  In  Vietnam  and 
he  has  correctly  identified  many  errors  made 
in  the  past  that  plague  us  today.  But  one  is 
forced  to  deplore  his  failure  to  practice  what 
he  preaches.  He  quite  properly  "hates  to  see 
Intellectuals  and  liberals  preparing  the  way 
for  a  new  McCarthylsm  by  debasing  the  level 
of  public  discussion  and  substituting  stereo- 
types for  sense  and  rtige  for  reason."  Why 
then  attack  Dean  Rusk  for  believing  in  the 
monolithic  character  of  Communism  when 
the  State  Department  has  not  held  that  view 
for  a  number  of  years? 

Of  course,  Schleslnger  offsets  the  logic  of 
some  of  his  own  positions  by  opposing  simple 
withdrawal  and  recognizing  that  "mlUtej^ 
action  plays  an  Indispensable  role  In  the 
search  for  a  political  soIuUon."  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  affirm  that  "We  must  have  enough 
American  armed  force  In  South  Vietnam  to 
leave  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  our  adver- 
saries that  a  Communist  government  will  not 
be  Imposed  on  South  Vietnam  by  force." 

But  the  main  thrust  of  his  argniounts, 
unfortxmately,  stems  from  his  basic  position 
that  our  commitment  In  Vietnam  was  wrong 
to  begin  with,  and  that  all  of  our  actions 
should  be  guided  by  George  Kennan's  Judg- 
ment that  "There  Is  more  respect  to  be  yroa. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  world  by  a  resolute  and 
courageous  liquidation  of  unsound  positions 
than  by  the  moat  stubborn  pursuit  of  ex- 
travagant or  compromising  objectives."  The 
debate  Schleslnger  has  Joined  will  find  lt« 
ultimate  resolution  in  the  future  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  sacrifices  that  brave  Ameri- 
cans are  making  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnamese  freedom,  and  peace  and  etabUlty 
In  Southeast  Asia.  We  shall  all  see  whether 
In  accomplishing  that  objective,  we  have 
Indeed  won  more  respect  In  the  opinion  of 
the  world. 


ROBERTSON:    20  YEARS   AS   CHEEP 
PAGE 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MontgoioertI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  office  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  direction 
of  William  M.  "Plshbait"  Miller  has  a 
very  capable  and  efficient  staff.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  a  recent  article  in  the  Roll  Call 
commending  a  very  Important  and  ca- 
pable staff  member.  Turner  Robertson, 
majority  chief  House  page : 

Robertson:  20  Tkaxs  as  Pack 
(By  Lorraine  Petty) 
Turner  N.  Robertson,  celebrating  his  38th 
year  on  Capitol  mil.  says  the  Hoiwe  Page 
System  hasn't  changed  much.  In  the  20  years 
he  has  served  as  Minority  and  Majorttv 
Chief  Page. 
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There  are  still  exactly  60  pagee,  although 
the  current  group  Is  a  little  older.  They 
stlU  run  errands  tar  House  Members  and 
they  stUl  work  long  hours  and  follow  the 
same  procedures,  under  the  supervision  ol 
Robertaon  and  Tom  Tear,  present  House 
Minority  Chief  Page. 

But  Robertson,  after  these  twenty  years, 
may  see  major  changes  In  the  page  system. 
The  CJongression&l  Reorganization  bill,  now 
before  the  House,  would  require  pages  to  be 
high  school  graduates.  House  pages  now 
must  be  at  least  high  school  Juniors.  If 
the  measure  is  passed,  the  Capitol  Page 
School  would  be  phased  out,  as  present  pages 
graduate. 

Lack  of  after-hours  supervision  and  long 
working  hours  for  the  young  boys,  plus  Con- 
gressional reluctance  to  authorize  spending 
for  a  new  school-dormitory,  led  to  the  new 
minimum  age  proposal. 

Critics  say  unexpected  problems  may  re- 
sult from  raising  the  age.  without  increas- 
ing the  number  of  pages. 

At  18.  they  point  out,  boys  are  usually 
either  headed  for  college  or  the  draft. 
Finding  page  applicants  then  might  be  dlfH- 
cult. 

Others  wonder  whether  college  students 
could  spare  enough  time  to  work  the  long 
hoiirs  required  by  Congress.  Current  pages 
go  to  classes  from  6:45  AM  to  9:45  AM  and 
are  on  duty  the  rest  of  the  day  until  the 
House  adjourns.  Even  part-time  college 
students  couldn't  arrange  such  early  class 
hours.  Two  shifts  of  60  pages  each,  might 
be  necessary  if  college  students  were  used. 

Some  critics  also  suggest  college  students 
might  not  be  quite  as  enthusiastic  about 
performing  menial  tasks. 

The  tasks,  according  to  Robertson,  have 
remained  the  same,  over  the  past  ao  years, 
but  the  workload  has  Increased.  The  physi- 
cal number  of  pieces  of  legislative  materials 
has  Increased  and  pages  now  cover  a  wider 
territory  since  the  Rayburn  HOB  and  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  were  built. 
"Service  Is  still  satisfactory,"  says  Robert- 
son, "but  not  as  qxiick." 

Pages  duties  Include  placing  under  each 
Member's  chair,  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  all  bills,  reports,  hearings  and 
othn-  materials  related  to  legislation  up  each 
day  for  House  consideration.  Thereafter, 
pages  await  the  call  of  House  members,  who 
ask  them  to  pick  up  and  deliver  a  vast  assort- 
ment of  items  (all  within  the  Capitol  Hill 
complex) . 

Robertson,  who  supervises  the  30  pages 
serving  Democratic  House  members,  came  to 
Capitol  Hill  April  6.  1939.  For  the  next  10 
years,  he  held  a  series  of  patronage  Jobs 
under  Rep.  John  H.  Kerr  (NC) . 

Then  House  MlnM-lty  Leader  Sam  Rayburn 
(Tex)  appointed  him  Chief  Minority  Page  on 
J*n.  1,  1947.  He  became  House  Chief  Ma- 
jority Page  when  Rayburn  was  made  Speaker; 
then  reappointed  by  current  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack  (Mass). 

A  number  of  his  former  charges  became 
Members  or  HIU  aides.  Rep.  David  Pryor 
(Ark)  was  once  a  page  under  Robertson's 
supervision,  as  was  former  Rep.  Jed  John- 
eon  (Okla) .  Robertson  also  recalls  two  Con- 
gressional staffers  who  were  once  in  his 
charge — Lee  McElvaln  (Asplnall,  Colo)  and 
John  Henry  (Pryor,  Ark). 


THE  CUBAN  HOAX  AT  EXPO  '67 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  days,  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  will  focus  attention  on 
the  opening  of  Expo  '67,  the  World's  Fair 
marking  the  Canadian  centennial.  One 
exhibit  which  is  bound  to  attract  much 
attention  is  that  sponsored  by  the  Castro 
Government  of  Cuba.  Indeed,  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times,  an  article  by 
John  Lee  pointed  out  that  U.S.  citizens 
visiting  the  fair  can  "enjoy  Havana 
cigars  or  C^iban  rum  drinks"  even  though 
the  purchase  of  such  items  "either  for 
consumption  in  Canada  or  import  Into 
the  United  States  would  constitute  tech- 
nical violation  of  a  law  prohibiting  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy." 

Communist  bloc  nations  have  In  the 
past  used  such  international  exhibitions 
for  propaganda  purposes;  Expo  '67,  to  be 
sure,  will  be  no  exception  and,  in  fact, 
will  offer  the  Cuban  Government  its  first 
opportunity  to  show  off  Its  wares  at  an 
exhibit  of  this  type  in  the  free  world.  A 
poignant  statement  by  Mr.  Inocente 
Andres  Collazo  Toledo  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  It  concerns,  among 
other  things,  the  outright  deceit  which 
has  been  employed  by  the  Castro  regime 
in  assembling  its  exhibit. 

Mr.  Collazo  formerly  served  as  the 
representative  of  Cuban  Chartering  En- 
terprises in  London,  a  post  he  had  held 
since  January  of  1964.  His  responsibil- 
ity in  that  post  was  to  charter  free  world 
vessels  for  the  Cuban  sea  trade — not  an 
easy  task  In  view  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Maritime  Administration's  black- 
listing and  the  boycott  action  of  West- 
em  Hemisphere  dockworkers  against 
vessels  involved  in  the  Cuban  trade. 

Last  month  Mr.  Collazo  asked  for — 
and  was  granted — political  asylum  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  the  British  capital.  In 
the  aforementioned  statement,  given  to 
the  Economic  Research  Bureau  of  the 
Movimlento  Unidad  Revolucionarla,  he 
points  out  that,  while  he  was  serving  in 
London,  he  came  into  contact  with  a 
Cuban  official  whose  mission  in  London 
was  to  purchase  stereo  components  to  be 
displayed  at  the  Montreal  fair  as  Cuban- 
manufactured  consiimer  items.  The  de- 
ceit Is  further  compotmded  by  the  fact 
that  not  even  the  wood  for  the  cabinets 
to  house  the  stereo  equipment  is  of  Cuban 
origin;  the  latter  was  purchased  in  the 
Congo.  Thus,  a  non-Cuban  item  will  be 
displayed  as  if  It  were  entirely  of  Cuban 
manufacture. 

Worse  still  Is  the  fact  that  to  the  cas- 
ual observer  it  will  appear  that  such 
items  are  available  to  all  Cuban  citizens. 
This  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 
As  Mr.  Collazo  states: 

The  government  will  display  a  number  of 
Cuban  products  [which]  the  Cuban  people 
have  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all  of  our  col- 
leagues should  take  time  to  read  Mr.  Col- 
lazo's  statement  as  its  scope  Is  much 
broader  than  just  Cuban  participation 
at  Expo  '67.  He  confirms  the  effective- 
ness of  our  policy  of  virtually  isolating 
Cuba  economically  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  adds  emphasis  to  the  widely  held  be- 
lief that  the  Cuban  economy  Is  In  a  com- 
pletely chaotic  state.  I  trust  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  will  afford  themselves  the 


opportunity  of  reading  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Collazo. 

Mr.  Collazo's  statement  follows: 
Statkmznt 

My  name  is  Inocente  Andrte  Collazo 
Toledo  and  In  January  1964  I  was  appointed 
CUPLET  (Cuban  Chartering  Enterprise) 
Representative  in  London,  England,  a  posi- 
tion I  held  imtU  March  1967,  when  I  de- 
fected. 

When  I  left  Cuba  in  January  1964  I  left 
behind  a  bad  situation,  both  In  the  political 
aspect  and  in  the  economic  aspect,  but  some 
of  us  still  doubted  that  this  was  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  x>romlses  we  had  heard; 
some  of  us  still  had  some  hope. 

In  December  1966  I  returned  to  Havana 
for  a  two  month  vacation  and  this  Is  when 
I  realized  how  bad  things  really  were,  be- 
cause although  reports  reaching  me  In  Lon- 
don described  the  situation,  they  feU  short 
of  the  real  picture  I  had  the  opportunity  to 

Scarcity  was  widespread.  Little  food  and 
less  variety  even  among  Cuban  crops,  no 
shoes,  no  cloth.  I  arrived  In  Cuba  Just  after 
Castro's  announcement  about  the  free  exit; 
he  had  said  in  September  that  all  those  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  country  could  do  so 
without  fear  of  reprisals  and  that  he  would 
set  up  facilities  in  Matanzas  province  In 
order  that  those  having  relatives  abroad 
could  be  picked  up. 

I  guess  that  Castro  had  figured  that  a  few 
thousand  would  take  advantage  of  his  offer, 
but  I  am  sure  he  never  realized  what  the 
true  situation  was.  Prom  bis  point  of  view. 
It  would  be  an  embarrassing  situation  for 
the  United  States,  but  his  offer  became  a 
boomerang  that  came  back  and  hit  him. 
For  a  moment  It  seemed  that  everyone  was 
going  to  leave,  so  the  government  started  to 
make  It  tough  for  those  who  wanted  out. 

These  measures  were  not  even  popular 
with  government  officials,  because  everyone 
had  some  relatives  who  had  applied  for  exit 
permits  and  papers  and  who  had  therefore 
been  fired  from  his  Job.  For  one,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  close  look  at  these 
measures  as  my  own  sister  had  applied  for 
an  exit  permit  and  I  witnessed  the  treat- 
ment she  received  from  the  authorities.  For 
example,  when  they  went  to  her  home  to 
make  the  Inventory  of  the  furniture  she  was 
kicked  out  of  the  place  and  not  even  the 
food  on  the  stove  was  she  allowed  to  take 
with  her  as  she  left.  The  government  offi- 
cials shouted  at  her  when  after  interviewing 
her  to  see  If  she  wanted  to  remain,  she 
refused  and  Insisted  on  leaving.  Thank 
heavens  she  was  able  to  reach  the  United 
States  and  now,  after  more  than  three  years 
we  have  been  reunited  here  In  Miami. 

I  returned  to  London  completely  frustrated 
with  the  Revolution  and  convinced  that 
whatever  hopes  or  even  dreams  I  had  had 
before  were  Impossible.  I  was  sorry  for  all 
those  left  behind  In  Cuba.  By  February 
1987  I  had  reached  a  determlnaOon :  I  had 
to  break  loose  from  the  Cuban  government 
and  I  would  ask  for  political  asylum  from 
the  United  States  Embassy.  It  had  taken 
me  some  time  to  reach  this  decision.  I  bad 
had  my  doubts  and  I  bad  been  concerned 
for  the  uncertainties  of  the  Immediate  future. 
But,  I  could  not  postpone  abandoning  my 
post  any  longer.  I  had  to  take  this  step,  and 
now  I  am  very  happy  to  have  taken  It. 

This  Is  a  summary  of  the  mental  processes 
through  which  I  went  before  defecting  and 
about  the  present  tyranny  that  enslaves  the 
Cuban  People.  I  could  of  course  mention 
Its  evils.  Its  constant  abuses,  and  Its  disre- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  man.  I  suppose  that 
every  one  of  my  fellow  countrymen  who 
reach  freedom  can  write  a  book  of  his  own 
about  this,  so  I  will  not  extend  myself  on 
this  subject.  However.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  along  this 
line. 
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with  regard  to  the  economic  situation  of 
Cuba,  there  are  a  number  of  facts  I  came 
across  during  the  time  I  was  CUrLET  Rep- 
resentative In  London.  I  will  not  refer  to  all 
of  them,  but  I  will  point  out  some  and  later 
on  I  wUl  be  more  than  pleased  to  answer 
related  questions.  i 

CUFLKT  I 

My  task  was  to  charter  free  world  vessels 
for  the  Cuba  sea  trade  In  order  to  cover  the 
deficit  resulting  from  the  shortage  of  Cuban 
and  Communist  Bloc  vessels  to  handle  the 
volume  of  trade,  and  I  can  add  that  my  task 
was  not  an  easy  one. 

The  number  of  shipping  firms  that  are 
willing  to  deal  with  the  Cuban  government  is 
very  limited.  The  measures  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government  through  the  "Black  LUt" 
set  up  by  the  Maritime  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Is  felt 
throughout  the  free  world  shipping  circles. 
The  boycott  action  decreed  by  the  dock- 
workers  of  this  Hemisphere  against  vessels 
flying  the  colors  of  countries  Involved  in  the 
Cuba  trade  lias  also  had  Its  effects.  As  soon 
as  the  boycott  started  some  British  shipping 
Arms  that  were  at  the  time  considering  the 
possibility  of  entering  Into  the  Cuba  sea 
trade,  but  that  also  bad  regular  routes  to 
Latin  America,  cancelled  any  such  plans. 

Another  source  of  harassment  are  the 
reports  on  the  Cuban  economic  situation 
and  free  world  shipping  with  Cuba  released 
by  Cuban  exile  organizations.  For  example, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  several  of  the 
newsletters  and  releases  of  Unidad  Revo- 
lucionarla, especially  those  concerned  with 
shipping.  I  remember  that  when  Unidad 
Revolucionarla  put  out  the  expos*  about 
Tsavllrls  shipping  firm  that  firm  called  me 
and  said:  "Here,  look  at  what  your  friends 
from  Miami  keep  sending  us".  Tsavllrls  Is 
one  of  the  very  few  free  world  shipping  firms 
presently  chartering  vessels  to  the  Cuban 
government,  and  thanks  to  this  trade  he 
(Georglos  Tsavllrls)  has  been  able  to  expand 
his  maritime  business,  because  after  starting 
out  with  only  two  or  three  vessels  he  now 
operates  about  12  and  has  started  a  salvage 
enterprise  with  bases  In  Greece  and  the 
Azores. 

When  I  was  In  London,  most  of  the  char- 
ters were  made  with  the  following  com- 
panies: Tsavllrls  (Tsavllrls  Shipping  Ltd.), 
Pranglstas  (Franco  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.), 
Vlassopulos  (Vlassopulos  Ltd.).  Llvanos 
(John  Uvanos  &  Sons  Ltd.) .  Purvis  Shipping 
(Purvis  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.),  and  Walter 
Runclman  &  Co. 

Up  to  1966  I  bandied  almost  lOOTr  of  the 
charters  made  by  the  Cuban  government 
through  the  London  CUFLET  office.  But 
after  that,  one  of  the  Greek  shipping  firms 
(Pranglstas)  started  to  deal  directly  with 
CUFLET's  Havana  office.  My  experience  was 
that  these  types  of  operators  charge  20  to 
30%  over  the  current  charter  prices,  thus 
making  money  at  Castro's  expense  since  he 
has  to  depend  on  them  for  trade  transport 
even  if  they  charge  more  and  even  If  they 
use  old  World  War  II  vessels  that  suffer  con- 
stant breakdowns  like  In  the  recent  case  of 
the  Newglad  and  Newmoat — both  belonging 
to  Tsavllrls— whUe  on  their  way  to  the 
Persian  gulf  In  December   1966. 

Things  are  worse.  I  already  had  received 
news  m  London  about  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Greek  government  against  shipowners 
and  captains  of  vessels  Involved  In  the  Cuba 
•ea  trade,  and  to  my  understanding  the  own- 
ers and  captains  of  the  following  Greek  ves- 
•els  have  been  brought  to  Court :  Irene.  Bar- 
oarlno.  Alice,  Pantanassa.  RoiUa  Maria,  Sofia. 
Tina.  Eftychla.  Andromachl,  Kyra  Hariklla 
Nikolas  F.,  and  NlkolU  M. 

Just  as  1  defected  I  heard  that  Pranglstas 
WW  trying  to  back  away  from  the  Cuba  sea 
trade  despite  the  fact  that  in  1966  he  had 
visited  Havana  personally  and  had  promised 
that  the  veaseU  he  would  be  re«f«lvlng  from 
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the  Soviet  Union  would  be  placed  In  charter 
to  CUFLET.  as  was  the  case  of  the  first  one 
the  Eftychla. 

MAMBISAS 

Through  my  work  with  CUFLET  I  came 
in  contact  with  Mamblsas  (the  official  Cuban 
government  shipping  enterprise) .  Mamblsas 
has  its  European  offices  in  Rotterdam,  Hol- 
land, but  they  came  to  CUFLET  in  London 
for  freight  and  charters,  because  many  of 
their  return  trips  to  Cuba  from  the  far  East 
were  made  in  ballast. 

The  new  Spanish-built  vessels  have  helped 
out,  but  to  our  surprise,  they  suffered  nu- 
merous breakdowns.  Further,  the  defection 
of  42  officers  and  crewmembers  (including  6 
Masters  and  10  Chief  Engineers)  has  Jeopard- 
ized the  operation  of  the  merchant  fleet. 

The  Cuban  government  has  been  unable  to 
train  qualified  personnel  to  replace  the  offi- 
cers who  have  defected.  A  good  example  on 
how  this  affects  the  enterprise  Is  the  problem 
with  the  dlesel  and  fuel  oils.  Fuel  oil  is 
cheaper,  much  cheaper,  than  dlesel  oU;  yet, 
the  Cuban  vessels  have  to  use  dlesel  oU  be- 
cause their  engineers  are  Incapable  of  op- 
erating the  ship  with  fuel  oil. 

The  present  partial  solution  adopted  by 
Mamblsas  has  been  to  hire  eight  Soviet  Mas- 
ters, eight  Engineers,  and  fifteen  Mates  to 
operate  the  Cuban  vessels. 

TRADE 

I  am  no  economist  or  trade  expert,  but 
having  been  three  years  In  London  in  a 
Cuban  government  enterprise  I  was  able  to 
come  across  numerous  government  officials 
who  went  by  and  sat  with  me  for  a  while. 
And  on  these  occasions  we  would  discuss 
Cuba.  Besides,  my  trips  to  Cuba  gave  me  a 
good  insight. 

The  Cuban  economy  is  In  chaos.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  things  are  played  up  for 
propaganda  purposes.  I  remember  that  in 
1966  when  I  was  In  Havana  the  authorities 
were  getting  ready  to  hold  the  Trt-Contlnen- 
tal  Conference.  The  government  was  very 
busy  tidying  up  the  main  streets  through 
which  the  delegates  would  be  taken:  La 
Rampa,  Malec6n,  Oallano,  Relna,  Monte,  Be- 
lascoaln,  and  others.  It  was  more  or  less 
what  they  do  In  Hollywood  In  the  pictures. 
The  set  was  a  facade.  The  few  products 
available  were  displayed  in  the  shop-win- 
dows, and  when  no  products  were  available 
huge  revolutionary  posters  in  gay  colors  were 
the  substitute.  You  should  have  seen  the 
streets  a  block  away — empty  as  ever. 

A  similar  show  is  the  one  that  the  Cuban 
government  Is  now  attempting  to  put  up  at 
the  Expo  67  fair  In  Canada.  The  govern- 
ment will  display  a  number  of  Cuban  prod- 
uct* the  Cuban  People  have  never  heard  of. 
I  met  an  official  who  had  gone  to  England  to 
purchaae  some  "Garrard"  record-player 
equipment  with  which  to  build  several  con- 
soles and  display  them  as  part  of  Cuban  ex- 
port products. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  about  the  whole  sit- 
uation, let  us  take  the  case  of  the  record- 
players.  The  equipment  will  be  purchased  In 
England  and  even  the  wood  will  be  imported 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Cuban  government 
Is  now  holding  talks  with  Congolese  officials 
(Brazzaville).    Hardly  a  Cuban  Industry. 

Of  course,  coffee,  meat,  lobster,  fniits,  and 
vegetables — not  available  for  consumption  In 
Cuba— wlU  be  available. 

It  la  my  own  conclusion  that  Cuban  gov- 
ernment officials — with  the  exception  of  Cas- 
tro— are  convinced  that  the  sugar  Industry 
win  be  unable  to  puU  the  country  out  of  the 
economic  crisis,  so  they  are  attempting  to 
export  anything  as  long  as  it  means  a  hard 
currency  revenue:  m«at  (to  Italy  and  Spain), 
lobsters,  fruit  and  vegetables,  ftimlture,  cof- 
fee, and  the  record-players.  Not  to  mention 
sugar  and  tobacco. 

Prom  talking  with  other  Cuban  officials  I 
also  concluded  that  no  one  knows  where  the 


government  Is  heading,  nor  do  they  under- 
stand what  Is  happening  nor  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  future.  Perhaps  they  are  too 
close  to  see  reality.  Perhaps  they  are  too 
much  Involved  in  their  daUy  work. 
LuckUy,  I  am  out  of  there! 


THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  poor  youngster  in  Dade  County,  Fla.,' 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  a  class  run 
by  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

"I  like  it  In  that  class,"  was  the  child's 
reply.    "I'm  smarter  In  there." 

That  comment  from  a  problem  student 
In  a  low-income  school  in  Florida  illus- 
trates some  of  the  findings  of  a  recent 
study  of  the  Teacher  Corps  conducted  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Ed- 
ucation of  Disadvantaged  Children. 

The  Council  has  f oimd  : 

Positive  warm  personal  rapport  between 
adult  and  child  Is  Invariably  an  element  in 
the  disadvantaged  child's  success  in  the 
classroom. 

This  "rapport"  is  the  secret  ingredient 
In  the  success  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 
The  main  value  of  the  Corps,  according 
to  the  Council : 

It  is  an  instrument  for  harnessing  the 
Idealism  of  an  vmusual  group  of  young  people 
who.  but  for  the  Corps,  would  never  have 
been  drawn  to  the  teaching  profession.  In 
apparent  contrast  to  the  majority  of  cerufled 
teachers,  these  young  people  prefer  to  work 
with  the  special  challenge  of  disadvantaged 
schools.  Through  the  Teacher  Corps,  they 
can  put  their  dedication  and  their  abilities  to 
work  In  the  service  of  the  Nation,  the  school, 
and  the  needy  child. 


The  findings  of  this  national  study 
were  graphlcaUy  depicted  in  schools  In 
my  own  State  of  Florida.  A  newspaper- 
man woiidng  for  the  Miami  Herald  de- 
scribed a  Teacher  Corps  man  In  Dade 
County  as  "so  excited  about  teaching 
you'd  think  he  Invented  it." 

They  may  not  have  invented  teaching, 
but  they  have  helped  many  children  dis- 
cover "how  to  feel  smarter  in  class." 

Each  Teacher  Corps  project  in  the  Na- 
tion can  show  they  have  succeeded,  show 
where  their  zeal  has  excited  young  minds 
Into  accepting  the  challenge  of  learning 
for  the  first  time. 

Soon  to  come  before  us  Is  the  legisla- 
tion that  would  enable  Teacher  Corps 
men  to  carry  on  this  invaluable  work, 
and  to  go  into  more  of  the  slum  schools 
in  our  blighted  neighborhoods.  I  would 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  think  of  the 
Corps  not  as  a  faceless  fellowship  pro- 
gram, but  a  dedicated  army  of  young 
teachers  who  want  to  reach  these  prob- 
lem children  and  show  them  that  the 
way  out  of  their  poverty  is  by  learning. 
The  National  Teacher  Corps — 

Says  the  Advisory  CoimcU's  report 

Is  too  badly  needed  and  too  promising  to  be 
either  discontinued  or  treated  as  a  tempo- 
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rary  stopgap.  Of  aU  the  present  Investments 
of  pubUc  effort,  few  are  likely  to  yield  so  large 
a  return. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  RxcosD  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Janet  Dean,  president,  Dade  County 
Classrooin  Teachers  Association.  Mrs. 
Dean's  letter  indicates  the  strong  sup- 
port that  the  National  Teacher  Corps  Is 
receiving  among  Its  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dade  Cottntt  Clabskooic 
Tkachxhs'  Assocution,  Inc., 

ApHl  10, 1967. 
Congreeeman    CiiAtTDE   Pxfpxb, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deaji  Sm:  I  would  lUce  to  abare  with  you 
oxir  concern  for  the  future  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  Perhape  I  can  best  do  this 
by  bringing  you  to  date  on  the  contribution 
being  made  by  the  NTC  teams  here  In 
Miami. 

Florida  has  only  ten  of  the  special  NTC 
teams — seven  in  Dade  County  and  thi«e  In 
Broward — working  in  conjunction  with  the 
School  of  EdxicaUon  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  Every  IndlcaUon  that  we  have 
polnU  to  the  success  of  theae  special  teach- 
ing t«am«.  We  feel  that  one  of  the  mo«t 
valuable  contributions  made  by  the  program 
Is  the  experience  and  training  it  provides 
for  the  intern  teacher— training  that  Is  not 
available  In  any  school  of  educaUon.  Stu- 
dent teachers  generally  learn  how  to  teach 
the  middle-class  child.  In  general,  teach- 
ing terts  are  also  pc^nted  toward  the  average 
middle-class  student.  As  a  result,  no  teach- 
er Is  ever  really  prepared  for  what  he  will  find 
In  teaching  the  disadvantaged  child  and  few 
for  the  gifted  child. 

The  Intern  teachers  we  now  have  in  the 
NTC  program  in  Oade  County  tell  us  they 
are  getting  superb  training.  Even  more  im- 
portant perhaps,  the  teachers  of  the  classes 
from  which  the  children  who  work  with 
the  NTC  teams  are  selected,  tell  us  the  real 
test  of  success  is  met.  We  have  learned  that 
the  real  test  is  not  what  happens  in  the 
special  class,  but  what  happens  when  the 
child  returns  to  his  regiilar  classroom.  A 
•eoond  grade  teacher  In  one  of  our  Dade 
County  Schools  sent  fourteen  of  her  pupils 
to  the  NTC  classes.  She  said,  "When  they 
returned,  ten  were  »ble  to  continue  with  the 
regxilar  studies  while  four  continued  to  need 
special  attention.  But  the  biggest  change 
has  been  in  the  children's  attitude.  They  are 
much  more  interested  in  learning."  One 
of  the  children  who  had  attended  a  special 
NTC  class  said,  "I  like  to  be  here.  Im  smart 
In  here." 

This  change  In  attitude  about  himself  may 
be  the  most  Important  contrlbuUon  any 
teacher  can  make  to  a  child  who  is  not 
successful  in  school  or  in  society.  We  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  that  the  dif- 
ficulty In  learning  to  read  U  Just  one  part  of 
the  complex  problem  the  teacher  faces  when 
working  with  the  disadvantaged  child.  We 
find  that  before  he  can  learn  to  read,  he 
must  learn  to  value  reading  and  before  he 
can  value  reading,  he  must  learn  to  value 
himself. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  to  extend  and 
enlarge  the  Teacher  Corps  is  very  hearten- 
ing to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  and 
about  children.  I  would  urge  you  to  do 
whatever  possible  to  support  the  expansion 
and  funding  of  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 
The  Dade  County  Classroom  Teachers'  As- 
sociaUon  appreciates  your  support  of  educa- 
tion. You  wUl  be  pleased  to  know  that  our 
present  membership  of  7,800  continues  to 
make  us  the  largest  local  association  In 
the  nation  and  I  am  sxire  I  send  the  good 
wishes  of  our  membership  to  you  as  I  send 
my  ovn. 

Sincerely, 

JanxtDkan, 

President. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom 
Campbell,  publisher  of  Iron  Age,  the 
national  metalworking  weekly,  has  spent 
considerable  time  and  effort  studying 
the  Job  Corps.  He  has  visited  a  number 
of  centers  and  talked  with  both  officials 
and  Job  Corps  enrollees.  His  editorial 
and  article,  'Industry  and  Job  Corps 
Salvage  America's  Rejected  Youth."  pre- 
sents a  comprehensive  look  at  the  Job 
Corps. 

I  xu-ge  all  Members  to  read  these  arti- 
cles, which  follow : 
Thi  Job  Cobps  Pats  Oit:   Bt  Re-cbkating 

Ht7>CAMDlONITTl 

(By  Tom  CampbeU) 

If  you  are  hidebound  In  your  opinion  that 
industry  and  government  can't  work  together 
in  some  areas,  forget  this  piece.  And  don't 
read  the  one  inside  on  the  Job  Corps  either. 

But  If  you  believe  In  miracles,  be  with  us 
for  a  Uttle  while.  If  you  don't  beUeve  what 
you  read  at  least  you  will  be  shaken  up. 
That  we  guarantee. 

Perhaps  your  first  thought  was— as  was 
ours — ^that  the  Job  Corps  was  a  mammoth 
leaf-raklng  boondoggle.  Most  of  us  let  It 
go  at  that.  Some  oolxminlsts,  editors,  hate- 
mongers,  youth  detractors  and  hoeUle  people 
condemned  something  they  knew  nothing 
about. 

We  had  a  second  thought.  It  stemmed 
from  the  lucky  breaks  we  had  along  the 
road  of  life  since  1923.  Then,  Herb  Graham, 
chief  inspector  at  the  Southslde  pUnt  of 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  (who  later  was 
research  vice  president)  gave  us  our  first 
chance.  Since  then  we  have  known  hundreds 
of  men  who  would  have  said,  "Hire  that  guy?" 
But  he  did;  and  we  got  our  start. 

Later,  Dr.  Donald  A.  Laird.  Psychology 
Dept.,  Colgate  University  told  us,  "Tom  you 
can  always  break  Into  print  if  you  chew  heU 
out  of  something  'different.'  If  you  have  a 
message  based  on  fact  and  good  will,  chances 
are  few— If  any— wlU  listen  to  you."  It's  still 
true  today. 

We  checked,  Interviewed,  read  thousands  of 
words,  saw  copies  of  letters  from  Corpsmen. 
looked  over  the  guys  running  the  show 
analyzed  the  budgets,  threw  quickies  at  the 
brains   of   the   setup,   made   several   fellows 

miserable,   changed   our  own   ideas  often 

and  came  away  convinced. 

We  were  convinced  that  something  that 
should  not  have  happened— according  to 
sterile,  formal  and  prejudiced  rules— not  only 
happened,  but  it  worked.  And  man,  If  some- 
thing works  to  the  benefit  of  all,  dont  fiy- 
speck  It,  argue  with  It  or  waste  time  trying 
to  discredit  It.  If  you  do,  you  wUl  find  your 
"listeners"  are  "out  to  lunch." 

In  case  you  didn't  know  it,  top  Industrial 
companies  have  contracted  to  make  the  Job 
Corps  a  success.  With  the  help  of  govern- 
ment Job  Corps  pecH)le,  American  Industrial 
giants  have  succeeded  In  giving  dignity.  Jobs 
and  a  purpose  to  society's  CMtoffs. 

The  success  has  been  so  strong  spiritual- 
ly— as  well  as  economically — ^It  is  living  proof 
of  modern  day  miracles. 

INDTWTKT    AND    JOB    COBPS    SALVAGE    AMEMCA's 

Rejxctxo  Toitth 
(The  Job  Corps  has  been  called  everything 
from  a  boondoggle  to  a  Federal  reform  school. 
And,  from  past  experience,  was  a  predictable 
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failure.    But  it  Isn't  a  faUure— for  one  rea 
son:  People.) 

(By  Tom  Campbell «) 
"The  Job  Corps  has  been  called  the  great- 
est  sociological  expeHment  of  the  century 
ThU  project  not  only  teaches  marketable 
skUls,  but  also  creates  an  entirely  nevo  en. 
vironment  for  dropouts  .  .  .  The  Federal 
government,  I  believe,  xoas  wise  in  soliciting 
industry  to  help  in  solving  that  particular 
problem.  We  have  the  capital,  the  man- 
power,  the  skills,  technology  and  the  desire 
to  get  the  /ob  done."  (HoroW  S.  Geneen 
president  ITT.) 

Take  a  youngster  16  to  21  years  old.  He 
(or  she)  is  a  dropout  and  unemployed.  He 
(or  she)  probably  comes  from  a  broken  ram- 
Uy— or  no  family  at  all.  Maybe  a  police 
record  Is  Involved.  He  (or  she)  may  be 
alienated  or  hostile — or  both. 

Who  cares?  Pew  people,  if  anyone.  Schools 
want  him  to  conform.  Society  calls  two 
strikes  against  him  right  off  the  bat;  and 
watches  like  a  hawk.  Many  companies  spurn 
Wm — and  naturally  he  spurns  them,  in 
many  cases  we  studied,  he  rejecu  himself. 

Someone  Cares.  He  hears  about  the  Job 
Corps.  Its  camps  are.  in  most  cases,  run  by 
the  biggest  corporations  In  the  naUon.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  looks  him 
over.    He  gets  accepted. 

He  or  she  is  cleaned,  screened  and  told 
what's  what  by  a  counselor  who  has  been 
picked  by  the  company  and  approved,  aided, 
and  briefed  by  the  Job  Corps. 

Now.  someone  does  care — maybe  for  the 
first  time.  This  is  his  first  real  chance  to  be 
salvaged.  Or  as  Vice  President  Humphrey 
says,  "It  may  be  his  only  and  last  chance." 

Industry's  Role.  The  boys  go  to  one  of  11 
major  camps,  each  run  by  a  civilian  contrac- 
tor: of  these,  nine  are  large  business  com- 
panies, one  Is  a  Joint  university-company 
venture  and  the  other  is  run  by  a  state 
agency.  Unique,  eh?  Especially  when  one 
is  led  to  believe  that  universities  are  inter- 
ested m  youth? 

The  girls  go  to  one  of  14  camps  or  centers, 
most  of  which  are  run  by  American  business 
companies.  Both  the  men's  and  girls'  camps 
are  urban  organizations. 

In  addition  to  these  are  conservation 
camps  where  $38  million  dollars  in  conserva- 
tion has  been  accomplished  already.  And 
besides  conservation,  these  boys  are  taught 
trades  and  educated. 

"It  Is  still  too  early  to  Judge,  but  we  as- 
sume, based  on  our  experience,  any  reason- 
able degree  of  success  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram will  be  one  of  the  best  Investments 
America  could  make." 

And.  "70 n  of  these  boys  at  Camp  Parks 
came  from  families  on  relief.  Furthermore. 
40%  of  their  grandparents  were  also  on  re- 
lief. If  we  can  break  that  cycle  and  can 
make  them  tax  producers.  Instead  of  tax 
consumers,  we  have  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  America."  (Charles  B.  Thorn- 
ton, board  chairman,  Litton  Industries.) 

Stlck-to-It  Rate.  Of  this  major  group  of 
society's  "we-don't-want-them,"  about  70% 
stick  to  the  Job  Corps  until  "graduated." 
They  are  trained  for  a  trade,  reach  for  a 
high  school  diploma   (and  get  It),  become 

>  Inside  for  the  Story: 

For  nearly  all  of  his  working  life,  Tom 
Campbell  has  earned  his  living  only  one 
way — by  knowing  people:  knowing  what 
motivates  them  and  why;  knowing  how 
they'll  react  and  why;  in  short,  knowing 
them  from  the  inside — not  Just  the  outside. 

He  spent  seven  years  in  industrial  and 
employee  relations  with  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania.  This  only  whetted 
his  appetite  for  people.  He  has  spent  the 
last  31  years  writing  about  them  for  Iron 
Age.  And  along  the  way.  he  has  been  active 
In  various  youth  groups. 

The  result  of  all  of  these  experiences  Is 
this  intensely  personal  report  on  the  Job 
Corps. 
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a  forester,  return  to  school,  go  to  work  for 
the  Corps  or  Join  the  Service.  Recently  a 
fellow  classed  as  a  stupe  by  his  former  pals, 
his  former  school,  and  by  many  others, 
landed  a  Job  as  cook  for  a  large  Corps  camp. 
Today  he  makes  more  than  his  dad.  Is 
happy  and  la  completely  salvaged. 

Latest  figures  compiled  (and  audited)  a 
few  weeks  ago  show:  4637  or  78%  of  the 
Corpsmen  have  Jobs  because  of  rehabUitatlon 
and  teaching  at  the  camps;  1116  or  18%  are 
In  the  Service  and  694  or  9%  went  back  to 
school  after  being  upgraded  by  the  Job 
Corps. 

PROriLE  OF  A  TTPICAl,  ENKOIXEE  ENTERINO  THE 
JOB   COHPS 

Education:  Reading  score:  4.7  grade  level; 
Years  of  school :  7 

Health:  80 Tc  have  never  seen  a  Doctor  or 
Dentist;  7  lb  underweight. 

Previous  Behavior:  63%  no  previous  rec- 
ord; 27%  minor  antl-soclal  behavior;  10% 
had  1  serious  conviction. 

Family  Pattern:  46%  from  broken  home; 
66  Tr  from  family  where  head  of  household 
unemployed;  60%  from  families  on  relief. 

Earning  Capacity:  90%  unemployed;  10% 
employed  at  an  average  of  80*  hour. 

About  8140  million  worth  of  contracts  held 
by  leading  business  companies  are  now  In 
effect.  A  profit  of  around  4.5%  is  realized 
after  the  bugs  are  out.  A  hardnosed  ac- 
counting department  In  the  Office  of  Econ- 
omic Opportunity  goes  over  the  bills  and 
budgets  of  the  Job  Corps  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb— and  a  magnifying  glass.  Result:  an 
outfit  as  tightly  run  as  any  business. 

The  Dropouu.  Before  I  forget;  many  wUl 
want  to  know  what  happens  to  the  30% 
"lost"  souls  who  cant  make  the  grade  in 
the  Job  Corps?  Remember  all  Job  Corps  ac- 
ceptances were  taken  off  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole— white  and  non-white.  Here's  a 
rundown  on  the  dropouts: 

1.  Sixty  percent  of  the  dropouts  were  In- 
directly helped  by  their  short  stay  in  the 
Corps.  They  either  went  back  to  school 
or  got  a  Job  as  a  result  of  their  short  "adoo- 
tlon."  "^ 

2.  Thirty  percent  of  the  dropouts  were  re- 
ferred to  proper  psychiatric,  psychological 
or  hospital  centers.  Half  have  been  sal- 
vaged and  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  tax- 
paying  members  of  society;  something  that 
wouldn't  have  happened  If  they  hadn't  Joined 
Job  Corps  In  the  first  place. 

3.  Of  the  remaining  10%  of  Job  Corps 
dropouts,  most  had  eye,  teeth  and  medical 
corrections  and  are  now  telling  their  sUters 
and  brothers,  "Maybe  I  didn't  make  the 
grade,  but  If  you  have  any  sense  or  guts  you 
better  stay  In  school  or  you  will  wind  up  an 
outcast  and  a  complete  failure." 

Personal  Approach.  One  good  reason  why 
the  Job  Corps  has  such  a  personal  and  prac- 
tical conununlcatlon  with  former  Corpsmen 
Is  due  to  Dr.  David  Gottlieb,  an  associate  di- 
rector Of  Job  Corps.  He  flits  in  and  out  of 
camp  after  camp— and  doesn't  miss  a  trick 

This  guy  is  trusted  and  liked  by  the  entire 
Corps.  Some  people  In  education  don't  care 
too  much  for  Dr.  Gottlieb  because  of  his 
unorthodox  teaching  ideas.  (He  got  hU 
PhX).  In  Sociology  so  as  not  to  upset  his 
educated  family,  almost  all  of  whom  were 
big  domes  and  successful  Ph.D.'s  and  what 
have  you.) 

Dave  sees  that  Corpsmen  are  trained 
taught  and  cared  for  at  their  learning  pace 
and  as  Individuals.  That's  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  JC  and  school. 

In  the  latter  you  toe  the  mark  as  a  member 
of  the  "group".  If  you  dont,  you  get  the 
can  tied  to  you,  pushed  ahead  because  of 
physical  size  or  get  disgusted  and  drt^  out 
of  school.  When  you  do  that  you  are  a  dead 
duck,  an  outcast  and  a  ready  pigeon  for  the 
police  blotter,  skid  row,  drug  addiction  or 
human  degradation. 

Prom  the  Top,  Down.  Dr.  Gottlieb  otigbt 
to  know  this.     He  was  a  dropout  himself. 


Before  he  went  back  to  school  (and  even- 
tually got  his  degrees,  wrote  books  about 
kids,  and  became  a  down-to-earth  oonsiiltant 
on  youngsters)  he  went  through  what  they 
go  through:  Broke,  a  bvun,  a  seaman,  a  cook 
or  a  Job  at  anything  that  made  a  few  bucks. 
So  he  knows  aU  the  "things"  to  expect — and 
correct. 

What's  that  you  say?  "Why  didn't — or 
doesn't  Industry  come  out  and  yack  about 
Its  success?" 

Some  do.  But  they  were  scared  stiff — at 
first.  They  worried  about  the  effect  on  their 
Image,  etc. 

But  Litton  Industries,  General  Electric, 
Westlnghouse,  VS.  Industries,  EBM,  Federal 
Electric.  Thiokol,  RCA,  Burroughs,  Xerox 
and  others  are  100%  for  JC.  They  ought  to 
be:  They  learned  how  to  make  It  work.  Their 
ortglnlal  top  kicks  are  strong  for  It  and  they 
cant  let  go  of  a  tiger — ^If  they  wanted  to. 

Implicit  Trust.  About  the  "horror "stories 
and  the  "scandals"  and  the  fights,  etc?  What 
would  you  expect  from  a  group  that  society 
as  much  as  told  to  go  to  hell  and  burn? 
Dandles? 

You  can  match  the  small  minority  of  JC 
troublemakers  (who  come  out  okay  In  the 
end)  with  any  imderprtvUeged,  prlvUeged  or 
overprlvileged  group  in  San  Francisco, 
Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  or  any  other 
"nice"  place.    I  know.    I've  been  there. 

When  I  went  to  the  main  headquarters  In 
Washington,  to  shake  out  some  of  the 
answers  to  the  questions  I  had  about  the 
Job  Corps  project,  one  thing  stuck  out:  The 
informality  and  the  Implicit  trust  the  various 
people  had  In  each  other. 

FANCY — AKD    FACTS 

Certain  myths  and  errors  have  grown  up 
around  Job  Corps  during  the  past  two  years. 
Here  are  the  most  common  errors  and  the 
facts. 

1.  The  high  cost  of  Job  Corps  training. 
Fact:  Present  cosU  range  from  (6090  for 

nine  months  (the  average  length  of  stay)  to 
$8120  for  a  year;  next  year,  these  will  drop 
to  $5826  and  $7765.  These  cosU  Include 
everjrthlng — capital  costs,  administration, 
food,  clothing,  transportation,  medical  and 
dental  care,  pay  and  allowances.  Common 
misstatement  is  that  Job  Corps  costs  more 
than  college.  However,  college  tuition  Is 
only  about  a  third  of  the  cost  of  a  year's 
college  education,  with  rest  made  up  by 
grants  and  endowments.  College  tuition 
does  not  cover  many  items  included  In  Job 
Corps  costs. 

2.  Job  Corpsmen  don't  stay  in  the  program. 

Pact:  More  than  70  out  of  every  100  com- 
plete their  training.  Retention  rate  Is  re- 
markable In  view  of  dropout  history  of  Job 
Corps  volunteers  and  compares  favorably 
with  other  school  programs. 

3.  Corpsmen  riot  and  are  in  constant 
trouble  with  the  law. 

Pact:  The  arrest  rate  for  all  Job  Corps- 
men  since  program  began  is  about  3.5%, 
which  compares  with  the  national  average 
of  6.5%  for  this  age  group.  The  number  of 
"incidents"  involving  Corpsmen  and  women 
has  been  relatively  low  but  any  fracas  in- 
volving them  gets  undue  attention  In  press. 

4.  Corpsmen  shouldn't  get  legal  service  in 
case  of  trouble. 

Fact:  Job  Corps  believes  its  volunteers  are 
entitled  to  the  same  basic  protection  of  bail 
and  representation  as  all  other  Americana. 
Bail  is  paid  for  by  the  Corpsmen;  maximum 
limits  are  set  on  legal  fees  and  Corpsmen 
also  pay  part  of  this. 

5.  Job  Corps  staff  members  are  paid  un- 
usually high  salaries. 

Fact:  Job  Corps  salaries  are  carefully 
scrutinized.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Job  Corps  teaching  Is  year-round,  often 
week-long,  with  few  fringe  benefits  and  no 
tenxire.  compared  with  !)  to  10  month  years 
of  conventional  teachers. 

6.  A  new  program  is  not  needed;  let  the 


regular  schools  do  it  or  have  industry  train 
them. 

Fact:  Most  Job  Corps  volunteers  are  yovmg- 
sters  that  regular  schooling  could  not  reach 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Completely  new 
techniques  and  materials  are  needed  to  teach 
them.  Many  require  reading  and  arithmetic 
teaching  before  they  can  be  taught  work 
skills;  most  need  to  be  taught  proper  work 
habits  and  attitudes,  and  need  the  motiva- 
tion to  go  on. 

7.  There  are  plenty  of  jobs;  let  these 
youngsters  find  them. 

Fact:  Uneducated  and  undereducated, 
untrained,  these  young  people  do  not  have 
the  tools  to  find  and  hold  meaningful,  regu- 
lar work.  Less  than  10%  had  worked  before 
coming  to  Job  Corps,  although  nearly  all 
had  looked.  Most  worked  short-term  or 
part-time  Jobs.  Without  Job  Corps  or  a 
similar  program,  most  of  these  young  people 
would  remain  on  the  human  slag  heap,  wind- 
ing up  on  welfare  or  in  a  correctional  Insti- 
tution. The  modest  investment  in  these 
young  people  wiU  be  repaid  many  times  over 
when  they  become  working,  taxpaylng,  self- 
sufficient  citizens. 

"/  think  that  jobless  youth  is  a  problem 
that  belongs  to  America — fiot  to  government, 
not  to  education,  not  to  charities;  but  to 
America  as  a  whole  As  a  consequence,  I 
think  that  part  of  that  responsfbUity  rests 
squarely  on  industry. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  economically,  any  in- 
vestment to  get  these  youngsters  off  the 
street,  and  proud  of  themselves,  and  earning, 
is  certainly  loorthwhile  for  all  of  us."  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  Jr.,  board  chairman,  IBM. 

Most  unusual.  After  31  years  in  the  re- 
porting business,  this  struck  me  as  quite  un- 
usual In  either  government  or  business. 

So  much  did  this  bother  me — In  view  of  the 
concrete  evidence  of  the  success  now  being 
realized — that  I  bugged  Dr.  GottUeb  unmer- 
cifully.    The  air  was  pretty  hot  for  a  while. 

The  truth  was  finally  out.  Dr.  GotUieb, 
his  bosses  In  Washington,  and  the  counselors 
and  head  guys  in  the  camps  do  what  they 
think  is  best.  They're  not  hamstrung  by  a 
set  of  fancy  rules  made  up  by  someone  In  an 
Ivory  tower. 

This  applies  even  to  the  public  affairs  de- 
partment— another  name  for  public  rela- 
tions. Most  of  the  guys  and  gals  there  are 
former  hard-nosed  newspaper  people  who 
give  you  what  you  ask  for.  There  wasn't 
anybody  sitting  on  their  shoulders  Okaying 
what  they  said — w  asking  them  why  they 
said  it,  and  why  they  let  an  outside  reporter 
run  ragged  through  their  department. 
Analysis  of  the  first  5,000  placements:  ' 

Percent 

Occupations    70. 1 

Professional,  technical, 

managerial,  etc. s.i 

Clerical 7^ 

Service   ,  ia.6 

Farming,  fishery,  forestry,  etc siz 

Processing 3.6 

Machine  trades 8.0 

Bench  work 8.5 

Structural  work , 14.4 

Armed  Forces aoj 

School    9.7 

» Average  hourly  wage  of  those  on  Jobs  Is 
$1.71  per  hour,  compared  with  80  cents  an 
hour  by  the  less  than  10%  who  worked  be- 
fore coming  into  the  Job  Corps. 

About  60%  of  those  placed  In  Jobs  oame 
from  the  men's  urban  centers. 

Good — or  Else.  It  was  pretty  clear  to  them 
that  your  reporter  was  going  to  write  as  he 
saw  It. 

But  there  still  was  some  Ingredient  that 
was  responsible  for  the  thing  that  mads  the 
project  click.  It  was  true  that  some  Sena- 
tors tried  to  put  the  blocks  to  the  Job  Corps — 
becaxise  of  integration — but  this  faUed. 
It's  true  that  Vice  President  Hxunphrey  not 
only  knew  what  was  going  on,  but  he  put  the 
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full  weight  of  hlB  office  and  that  of  »everal 
Senators  squarely  behind  the  project. 

What  Makes  It  Click.  After  about  3V4 
hours  of  sweaty  yakltlty  yak,  we  found  the 
missing  Ingredient.  Sergeant  Shrtver — the 
t<^  bananaman — decided  early  In  the  game 
that  the  Job  Corps  could  never  get  off  the 
grotmd  If  It  was  bogged  down  by  griping, 
partisan  crltlctam  and  some  good  old  politi- 
cal torpedo  activity. 

Mr.  Shrlver  knew  his  way  around  before 
he  hit  the  government.  He  was  smart 
enough  to  realize  that  If  he  took  full  heat 
from  newspapers,  reporters.  Congressmen, 
and  those  who  would  rather  die  than  gee 
Integration,  the  Job  Corps  Idea  would  not 
only  work,  but  business  companies  could  get 
the  bugs  out  and  realize  a  payoff. 

Seeing  Is  Believing.  A  visitor  who  knows 
his  onions  can  sense  that  his  particular  proj- 
ect has  a  minim imi  amount  of  fly-specking 
Instructions  and  ruses  set  up  by  people  who 
wouldn't  know  a  person  from  a  hole  In  the 
ground — especlaUy  the  kind  of  rejects  they 
get  Into  the  Job  Corps. 

You  have  to  see  It  to  believe  It.  Once  you 
read  himdreds  of  letters  from  fellows  who  a 
year  ago  didn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  to 
themselves  or  society,  you  are  sure  business 
and  government  can  cooperate  on  any  project 
which  requires  fresh,  new,  and  trlal-and- 
error  thinking. 

The  test:  Does  It  work?  The  answer:  After 
a  thorough  check  by  this  writer.    Yes! 


THE  TAX-FREE  FOUNDATIONS  WAR 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rahioe]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
in  extension  of  my  remarks.  I  obtained 
leave  to  print  chapter  8  of  the  ignomini- 
ous prowar  report  against  Africa,  de- 
vised by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
International  Peace. 

While  this  foundation  is  tax  free  and 
contributes  nothing  to  relieve  the  tax 
burden  borne  by  our  people,  it  is  not  hesi- 
tant in  calculating  how  much  tax  money 
and  even  the  number  of  casualties — 
American  boys — we  should  sacrifice  in 
any  military  measures  against  our  friends 
in  South  Africa. 

If  this  anti-American  front  can  use 
its  billions,  without  being  a  good  taxpay- 
er, to  tell  us  where  to  spend  our  money 
and  get  our  boys  killed,  something  smeUs 
in  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 

This  outfit  has  also  dreamed  up  the 
new  educational  TV  monster — also  tax 
free.  What  will  it  teach— hate  Africans 
and  where  to  do  war  to  appease  its  in- 
satiable appetite?  Congress  needs  to  act. 
and  fast,  to  eliminate  these  alien  founda- 
tions from  tax  exemption  and  to  investi- 
gate warmongering  activities.  They 
are  a  danger  to  freemen  the  world 
over— hiding  behind  such  a  fancy 
title  as  "International  Peace."  Andrew 
Carnegie  would  turn  over  in  his  grave 
If  he  were  to  see  the  shenanigans  being 
suggested  against  the  people  by  these 
"police  state  liberals." 

I  include  the  appendix  to  the  Carnegie 
booklet  on  "Apartheid"  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 


Appendix — CoLucrnrx  Miutaxt  MzAstraxs : 
SOMX  Calcttuvtions 
In  Chapter  7,  figures  were  cited  as  to  the 
estimated  costs  of  various  kinds  of  collective 
measures  and  as  to  estimated  casualties.  The 
manner  In  which  these  estimates  were  derived 
are  described  In  this  Appendix. 

COST   ANALYSIS 

Cost  estimates  of  a  contemplated  operation 
would  be  an  essential  part  of  the  overall  plan- 
ning by  a  United  Nations  force  staff.  Each 
operation  would  have  to  be  examined  in  mi- 
nute detail  In  order  to  arrive  at  aggregative 
cost  data.  These  in  turn  could  be  used  for 
assessment  purposes.  Admittedly  any  cost 
analysis  would  rely  heavily  upon  past  ex- 
periences and  Involve  many  crude  estimates. 
Nevertheless,  some  attention  to  costing  is 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
financial  resources  required.  Furthermore 
the  costs  themselves  would  be  an  element  In 
the  policy  formulation  stage. 

In  this  section,  cost  data  of  a  type  block- 
ade force  and  a  type  military  force  will  be 
estimated.  Ascertaining  the  costs  of  all  con- 
templated operations  would  be  beyond  the 
purposes  of  this  study.' 

The  United  States  experience  in  the  Cu- 
ban quarantine  provides  an  Ulustratlve  ex- 
ample to  formulate  criteria  for  blockade 
costs  against  South  Africa.  These  figures 
are  crude  estimates  of  the  costs  Incurred  by 
the  United  States  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  Cuban  quarantine.  According  to 
Admiral  Anderson,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions dxirlng  the  period,  "some  180  ships  were 
directly  Involved  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban 
operation."*     The   total   estimated   cost   of 
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the  naval  operations  (including;  naval  air 
units)  for  the  28  days  in  which  the  quaran- 
tine was  In  effect  was  approximately  $44 
600,000.»  The  New  York  Times  estimated 
that  the  warships  actually  on  station  durinjr 
the  blockage  period  Included  3-6  alrorm 
carriers  and  a  total  of  40-60  other  warships « 
(The  differences  between  the  Times  account 
and  that  of  the  Hearings  was  presumably  in 
the  number  of  auxiliary  and  support  ships 
involved.  The  180  ships  probably  refers  to 
the  total  ships,  including  support  and  auxil- 
iary vessels.) 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Cuban 
coastline  Is  approximately  1,600  miles  (that 
of  South  Africa,  approximately  1.800  miles) 
The  blockade  was  a  partial  one.  e.g.,  a  quar- 
antine that  was  essentially  a  stop-and-search 
operation  to  prevent  contraband  cargoes 
from  entering  Cuban  waters.  Several  other 
factors  should  be  borne  In  mind.  Cuba 
Is  located  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
continental  United  States.  Bases  and  other 
facilities  were  already  In  existence  for  the 
staging  and  maintenance  of  military  units. 
And,  of  course,  the  Cuban  quarantine  was 
an  action  by  a  cohesive  national  military 
force.  The  ability  of  the  Cuban  military 
forces  to  retaliate  or  contest  the  blockade 
was  quite  limited. 

A  more  detailed  cost  estimate  of  Individ- 
ual ships  and  naval  aircraft.  In  conjvmctlon 
with  the  overall  cost  of  the  Cuban  operation, 
wlU  assUt  analysis  of  a  South  African  opera- 
tion. The  figures  are  annual  operating  costs 
of  the  vessels.  Including  estimates  of  sup- 
port by  other  vessels,  and  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  vessels  are  prepared  for 
sustained  combat  operations.* 


Type  of  vessel 


Carrier 

Destroyer 

Submarine 

Attack  transport. 
Support  ship 


Cost  per  year 


»M  to  $17  million  (av«ra<te  »15  million). 

t2  to  S3  million  (average  J2  million) 

»2  to  $4  million  (average  $3  million) 

12  to  $3  million  (average  »2i  j  million).. 

$2  to  $6  million  (average  $4  million) 

16  to  $10  milUon  (average  $8  million) . . . 


30  days 
(cost) 


$l,2Sa000 
206.000 
2m.  000 
208.000 
833,000 
OM^OOO 


120  days 
(cost) 


$S.OOO.(X)0 

832,(100 

1,000.000 

832.000 

1.332.000 

2.664.000 


Operation  costs  for  naval  aircraft  Includ- 
ing support  of  and  readiness  for  sustained 
combat  operations  are  as  follows: 
Fighter /homher    (jet    aircraft)    $300,000    to 

$600,000  per  year  aircraft   (average  $450- 

000) 

30-day  period $37,500 


120-day   period $150,000 

In  Chapter  7  it  was  esUmated  that  a 
force  of  50  or  more  warships  with  300  air- 
craft would  be  needed  for  blockade  purposes. 
Using  the  above  figures,  the  following  costs 
would  be  applicable: 


Type  vessel: 

30  wanhipe  to  include — 

4  aircraft  carriers 

Scruisere        ...'.'.'. 

33  destroyers  \"\ '_ 

lOsubmarines " 

Aircraft:  300  aircraft  (includes  approxlma't«iyi66'fOT  air  blockade) 

Total 

Total,  6-month  naval  and  air  blockade  period 


According  to  one  study,  $8-10  per  day 
would  be  required  to  maintain  one  United 

'  Estimates  used  for  computation  of  force 
costs  are  individual  Judgments  based  upon 
a  variety  of  sources.  They  are  dependent 
upon  analysis  if  overall  costs  and  Interpola- 
tion of  results.  These  estimates  are  very 
crude  figures  which  only  serve  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  problem  of  costs  and  to 
suggest  possible  ranges  of  magnitude. 

*V3.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives 
(88th  Cong.),  Subcommittee  of  Committee 


Time  frame  and  cost 


30-day 


$3,000,000 
1.908,000 
6.864. 000 
2.300,000 

11.230,000 


27. 612. 000 


163. 6?2, 000 


12(Mlay 


$20,000,000 

7.S02.000 

27.436.000 

10,000,000 

46.000.000 


111,448,000 


Nations  soldier  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  The 
same  study  notes  "Moreover,  if  the  Force 
were  committed.  Its  expenses  would  certainly 
leap  upwards — depending  on  the  location 
and  level  of  activity — and  costs  might  go  as 


on  Appropriatlona,  Hearings,  Part  2,  (Wash- 
ington, D.C:  O.P.O..  1963)   p.  264. 
•/Wd. 

♦  The  New  York  Times,  33  Oct.  1963. 

•  The  cost  figures  used  In  the  table  are  con- 
solidations and  averages  from  numerous 
public  sources. 
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high  as  double  the  'cheapest'  figure."*  The 
cost  (direct  and  Indirect)  of  maintaining 
troops  of  modern  armies  varies  from  $16-20 
a  day  per  man. 

The  cost  of  the  military  operation  in  the 
Congo  averaged  approximately  $10  million 
a  month.'  Oversimplifying  the  cost  figures 
and  assuming  there  was  an  average  of  16,000 
troops  on  duty,  the  cost  per  day  per  man 
averages  $20.  These  Congo  costs,  it  must  be 
recalled,  were  for  a  peacekeeping  operation. 
In  sustained  operations.  Involving  direct  com- 
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bat  between  mlliUry  forces  (both  regular 
and  Irregular  forces),  a  certain  percentage 
of  casualties  and  replacements  in  both  men 
and  materiel  would  have  to  be  expected. 

The  following  coet  estimates  are  based 
upon  a  range  of  figures  utilized  by  Cannon 
and  Jordan,  the  Congo  operation,  and  pub- 
lished reports  of  naval  and  air  operations. 
These  cost  estimates  are  for  groimd  troops 
employed  in  a  type  of  direct  intervention 
discussed  in  Chapter  7. 


Ground  troops 


Time 
frame 
(days) 


Sustained  operations 


$15  per  day      $20  per  day      $30  per  day 


30,000  (assault  force) . . . 
60,000  (followup  force) 
3,000  (air  assault) 


Total  ground  forces,  93,00U 
Total  ground  forces,  03,000. 


f 


30 
30 
30 


30 
120 


13, 500, 000 

27. 000. 000 

1.350.000 


41,850.000 
166,400,000 


18, 000, 000 

36,000,000 

1,800,000 


55.800,000 
223.200,000 


27, 000, 000 
54,000,000 
2,700,000 


83, 700, 000 
334,800,000 


Naval  and  air  units: 

60  warships  and  300  aircraft 

(Identical  to  blockade  forces       30-day 
with  addition  of  10  destroy-       period » 
er-type   vessels) $29,692,000 

45    attack    transports 9,360,000 

30  to  40  support  vessels  (&vtt- 
a««  36) 11,665.000 


Total  naval  and  air  units.    50. 707. 000 

Support  aircraft : 
200  transport  aircraft '  (direct 

assault)     990,000 

Require  3.000  total  fiylng  hotus 
for  direct  aasault  and  ap- 
proximately 3,000  total  fly- 
ing hours  for  30-day  period 
(30-day  support) 990,000 


Total      support      aircraft 

«*t-- 1,980,000 

'  A  30-day  time  frame  Is  used  here  as  being 
the  best  Indicator  of  costs  for  the  variety 
of  naval  vessels  Involved.  It  U  recognized 
that  types  of  naval  support  and  aircraft  sup- 
port will  change  as  an  operation  progresses. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  the  size  and  com- 
position of  a  force  have  been  greatly  over- 
simplified for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

"Cost  of  transport  aircraft  U  computed 
from  U.8.  Congress,  House  of  Represenutives 
(88th  Cong.),  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprtaUons,  Hearings.  Part  4, 
(Washington,  DC:  GJ».0.,  1963).  p.  781. 
This  document  lists  the  coet  of  two  typical 
transport  aircraft  as  follows:  C124A— 8  270 
flying  hours  for  total  statistical  cost  of 
$1,063,338.  This  averages  to  $325  per  flying 
Hour;  C130E— 77  flying  hours  for  a  total 
statistical  cost  of  $26,109.  This  averages 
$340  per  flying  hour.  The  cost  for  the  com- 
putation here  Is  $330  per  flying  hour. 

Thus  to  motmt  an  entire  direct  Interven- 
tion operation  would  reqvUre  $94,537,000  for 
a  30-day  period.' 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  force 
concept  employed  for  the  coet  estimates 
Furthermore,  there  U  a  wide  range  of  cost 
factors  which  are  highly  dependent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  operation— the  intensity 
or  combat,  the  reaction  of  opposing  forces 
and  Individual  nations'  cost  requirements' 
ro  reiterate,  this  cost  analysis  Is  for  one  type 
wforce  and  Is  based  on  very  crude  estimates 

«Lt.  Col.  Charles  A.  Cannon,  Jr..  and  Lt 
t|0i.  Amos  A.  Jordan,  USA,  in  wiiuam  R 
"•ye,  A  United  Nations  Peace  Force  (New 
rork:     Oceana     PubUcatlons,     Inc.,     1967), 

o/ ^7°*?,°.^  J°°***''  •"■•  <«*  )  ^^«"»'  Aspects 
Of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.   (New 
Tork:  Oceana  Publications,  Inc.,  1963)  p  47. 
Based  on  $16  per  man  per  day. 


for  purposes  of  adding  another  element  to 
the  overall  appreciation  of  the  effort  and  re- 
sources required  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions. 

Another  factor  must  be  borne  In  mind  in 
considering  the  significance  of  the  cost  anal- 
ysis. These  costs  are  based  upon  the  as- 
siunption  that  most  of  the  forces  would 
come  from  a  single  power,  or  at  least  powers 
that  have  the  capability  of  mounting  an 
operation  and  have  a  certain  degree  of  ho- 
mogeneity of  equipment  and  requirements. 
If  forces  were  composed  of  various  smaller 
national  contingents,  the  costs  would  greatly 
increase;  a  longer  build-up  period,  including 
traimng,  re-equipping,  and  base  faciUUes 
would  be  required.  With  a  major  power  or 
powers  supplying  troops,  naval,  and  air 
imlts,  the  biUld-up  period  would  be  kept  to 
a  mimmum  and  costs  reduced. 
Casualty  estimates 

The  following  are  the  calciUatlons  on 
which  the  casualty  estimates  •  used  in  chap- 
ter 7  were  based : 

Assault  Period  up  to  16  days:  Total  per 
day,  240  personnel;  total  16-day  period.  7,200 
personnel  (a  percentage  of  these  personnel 
would  be  returned  to  duty). 

Consolidation  period  16  to  120  days  (after 
assault  period):  Total  per  day,  180  to  360 
personnel;  total  105-day  period.  18,900  to 
37,800  personnel  (a  percentage  of  these  per- 
sonnel would  be  returned  to  duty) . 


WASHINGTON   STAR   HAILS   PISCA- 
TAWAY  PARK  BARGAIN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Machen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  long  has  been 
recognized  for  its  outstanding  editorial 
policy  on  conservation  and  in  this  spe- 
cial field  the  Star  speaks  with  a  clear 
and  progressive  voice. 

Today  the  Star  reiterates  its  consistent 
support  of  the  cooperative  Federal-pri- 
vate landowner  pilot  program  to  save  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  at  Plscataway 
Park.  I  applaud  the  Star's  editorial. 
"Potomac  Bargain,"  for  its  recognition  of 
how  significant  a  bargain  completion  of 
Piscataway  Park  would  be  because  of  the 
168  donated  scenic  easements  protecting 
more  than  l,19Qt  acres  and  the  large  do- 
nations of  scenic  land  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  highly  recommend  the  Star's  edi- 
torial of  Tuesday,  April  25,  1967,  to  my 
colleagues: 

FOTOICAC  BABCAIM' 

In  the  absence  of  a  last-minute  rescue,  the 
long.  carefiUly  developed  campaign  to  pre- 
serve the  Potomac  shoreUne  across  from 
Mount  Vernon  as  a  lovely  nattual  park  Is 
apt  to  be  scuttled  tomorrow  in  the  House. 
And  If  that  occurs,  Congress  will  be  allowing 
an  extraordinary  bargain  to  slip  down  the 
drain. 

The  threat  U  created  by  the  House  Appro- 
prUtions  Committee's  inexpUcable  faUure  to 
recommend  a  $2.7  million  expenditure  repre- 
senting the  federal  government's  modeet 
share  in  the  venture.  Two  foundations,  dis- 
playing a  good  deal  more  foresight  than  the 
committee,  have  generously  offered  to  con- 
tribute 500  acres  of  the  expensive  shoreline 
to  the  government.  About  170  individuals 
have  also  agreed  to  donate  scenic  easements 
vital  to  the  conservaUon.  These  offers  will 
expire,  however,  unleas  Congress  this  year 
purchases  other  strategically  necessary  por- 
tions of  the  proposed  Plscataway  Park— at  a 
cost  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  true  value. 

Representative  Machen,  who  has  worked  in 
behalf  of  the  park  for  more  than  a  year, 
pledges,  if  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  flght  in 
the  Senate.  The  actual  decision,  however, 
tnay  well  be  made  in  the  House.  Surely  In 
voting  the  massive  $1.3  bUllon  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill,  some  way  can  be  found  to 
salvage  this  important  item  while  there  still 
Is  time. 


'Department  of  the  Army,  FM  101-10, 
Staff  Officers  Field  Manual,  Part  1  (Waahlng- 
ton,  13  February  1959),  pp.  336-338.  This 
publlcaUon  contains  statutlcs  that  can  be 
utilized  for  estimating  casualties  under  vari- 
ous combat  conditions.  The  statistics  used 
for  the  estimates  in  his  paper  are  as  follows: 
Average  daily  admission  rate  per  1,000 
from,  all  causes 

Infantry 
Combat  conditions:  divisions 

Heavy    3 

Average 4 

Light 2 

The  statistics  are  based  on  experience 
gained  from  World  War  n  and  Korea.  These 
estimates  will  vary  based  upon  intensity  of 
combat,  enemy  capabUlUes,  training  of 
troops,  etc.  Consequently  they  should  be 
used  with  caution. 


ARMENIAN  MASSA(mES  OP  1915 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joeleon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem 
man  often  points  with  pride  to  the  social 
and  technical  accomplishments  achieved 
through  his  ingenuity  and  intelligence, 
but  amid  the  progress  and  growth  of  his 
material  world  are  many  appalling  ex- 
amples of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 
One  of  the  most  horrendous  of  these 
shameful  acts  In  the  20th  century  began 
in  1915  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  of 
Turkey  cruelly  annihilated  the  Armeni- 
an population  that  had  lived  peacefully 
in  Anatolia  for  centuries.  Genocide  of  a 
whole  ethnic  community  is  not  one  of  the 
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modem  Inventions  we  should  hope  to 
pass  on  to  future  generations. 

Fearing  European  intervention  on  be- 
half of  the  subject  Armenians,  the  Otto- 
man authorities  decided  to  dissolve  the 
problem  by  destroying  the  Armenian 
communities.  On  April  24,  1915,  the 
first  arrests  of  Armenian  leaders  took 
place,  thus  depriving  the  Armenians  of 
any  leadership  that  might  have  rallied 
them  to  resist  the  cruelties  to  follow. 
The  remainder  of  the  Armenian  nation 
was  then  subjected  to  murder,  starva- 
tion, and  dispersal  until  almost  2.000.000 
people  had  been  removed  from  Turkey. 
Fainilles  were  separated,  men  were 
assassinated,  women  were  abducted  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers,  and 
whole  villages  were  destroyed  and  their 
occupants  removed  to  hostile  environ- 
ments where  they  were  left  to  die  of 
disease  and  starvation.  Before  it  ended, 
modem  history's  first  genocide  had 
killed  nearly  1,000,000  Armenians  and  re- 
located an  equal  number  to  foreign 
lands.  In  1  short  year,  sm  ancient  na- 
tion had  been  virtually  decimated  to  a 
point  close  to  extinction. 

Today,  there  remain  a  few  Armenian 
communities  In  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
and  Iraq  in  addition  to  the  few  sur- 
vivors in  Turkey.  Russia  proudly  boasts 
of  its  Independent  Armenian  nation 
made  up  from  the  1915  survivors  who 
fled  northward  during  the  holocaust,  but 
these  people  have  only  traded  one  dic- 
tator for  another.  But  the  Armenia  of 
1914,  a  nation  of  2,000,000  people,  can 
never  be  reconstructed.  This  nation  re- 
mains in  the  hearts  of  its  few  scattered 
people  and  in  the  memories  of  all  civilized 
men  who  abhor  genocide. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
massacres,  let  us  remember  not  only  the 
victims  of  ruthless  murder  but  also  the 
inhuman  hatred  that  threatens  all 
minorities. 


QUOTA  PROPOSED  FOR  FROZEN 
STRAWBERRIES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  and  Mr.  E>ellenbacx1  in  rec- 
ommending legislation  today  to  correct  a 
serious  agricultural  problem  which  Is 
threatening  the  health  of  the  domestic 
strawberry  Industry.  Under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Senators  Wayne  Morse  and 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  similar  legislation  Is 
being  presented  today  in  the  Senate. 

Our  bUl  will  Impose  a  quota  on  Imports 
of  processed,  prepared,  and  frozen  straw- 
berries. Ea£h  year  the  quota  will  limit 
strawberry  Imports  to  20  percent  of  the 
average  annual  consumption  in  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  5  years. 

The  Impact  of  this  legislation  is  not 
limited  to  the  State  of  Oregon.  Indeed, 
strawberries  are  grown  commercially  in 
28  States,  and  the  National  Association 


of  Frozen  Pood  Packers  has  participated 
in  recommending  this  action. 

Strawberry  imports  have  increased 
dramatically  in  the  last  decade.  In  1968, 
there  were  imports  from  Colombia.  Swe- 
den, The  Netherlands,  and  Poland — but 
primarily  the  d(»nestlc  market  wm  in- 
vaded by  Mexico. 

During  the  period  1955  to  1959,  Mexi- 
can exports  of  frozen  strawberries  into 
the  United  States  averaged  IS  million 
pounds  annually.  Prom  1960  to  1964, 
this  average  rose  to  32  million  pounds. 
In  1965,  approximately  50  million  pounds 
of  frozen  Mexican  strawberries  entered 
this  country.  Last  year  the  total 
reached  82.8  million  potmds,  for  a  60- 
percent  increase  in  a  single  year. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  Mexi- 
can success.  Labor  costs,  both  in  the 
fields  and  in  processing,  are  about  10  per- 
cent of  comparable  costs  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Sugar  prices  are  about  half 
the  U.S.  average,  and  containers  are 
also  cheaper  in  Mexico.  American  farm- 
ers and  processors  cannot  compete  with 
the  cut-rate  labor,  sugar,  materials,  and 
selling  prices  of  the  imported  product. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Mexican 
strawberry  industry  may  be  attributed 
almost  exclusively  to  expanding  exports 
to  the  United  States.  Faced  with  this 
competition,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
strawberry  industry  of  the  United  States 
needs  some  assurance  that  its  domestic 
market  will  not  be  completely  disrupted 
if  it  is  to  remain  in  business. 

The  20-percent  formula  we  have  rec- 
ommended is  a  reasonable  one.  The 
annual  average  disappearance  of  frozen 
strawb3rrles  in  the  United  States  for 
the  most  recent  5-year  period  is  272.06 
million  poimds.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, imports  of  frozen  strawberries  frcan 
Mexico  have  averaged  44.5  million 
pounds  annually.  In  the  light  of  these 
statistics,  an  annual  quota  of  50  million 
pounds — or  about  20  percent — would  ap- 
pear to  guarantee  a  significant  market 
for  the  Mexican  product. 

Rather  than  raise  duties  to  extrava- 
gant heights,  we  have  chosen  instead  to 
adopt  the  quota  approach.  The  20-per- 
cent formula  will  enable  foreign  export- 
ers to  share  our  growing  domestic  mar- 
kets, and  at  the  same  time  prevent  rapid 
domination  of  those  markets  to  the  det- 
riment of  American  producers  and 
processors.  In  the  event  of  a  declining 
market  situation,  the  quota  approach 
holds  foreign  strawberry  imports  to  a 
reasonable  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  attempted  to 
present  a  bill  today  which  will  assist  a 
domestic  industry  in  maintaining  its 
marketplace,  without  seriously  disrupt- 
ing friendly  trade  with  our  neighbors. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  strawberry  Im- 
port quota  legislation  will  accomplish 
this  goal. 

RUSSIAN  JEWS  HELD  IN  BONDAGE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roontt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  very  fitting  today,  as  Jews 
the  world  over  start  observance  of  Pass- 
over, that  we  here  take  note  of  the  plight 
of  the  Jews  held  in  bondage  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  bondage,  while  not  as 
physical  as  that  infi.cted  upon  the  an- 
cient Jews  by  the  Pharaohs,  is  every  bit 
as  cruel  and  persistent.  The  Commu- 
nists in  direct  violation  of  their  own  con- 
stitution have  driven  Jews  from  the  arts, 
business,  the  military,  and  public  life. 
They  have  forbidden  the  printing  of 
sacred  books  and  teachings,  thus  making 
it  difficult  for  Jewish  fathers  to  pass  on 
their  heritage  to  their  own  children. 

The  current  Jewish  pogrom  in  Russia 
started  with  Stalin  when  before  the  war 
he  purged  the  Rusisan  Army  officer 
corps  of  Jews.  After  the  war,  despite 
devout  and  loyal  service  by  thousands 
of  Jews,  Stalin  continued  his  vicious 
campaign.  His  death  did  not  lessen  the 
tragic  circumstances  of  Russian  Jewry 
as  the  persecution  continued  in  each  suc- 
ceeding regime. 

Tonight  as  devout  Jews  open  their 
Passover  ceremonies  they  will  not  only 
be  marking  the  freedom  of  their  an- 
cestors from  the  persecution  of  the 
Pharaohs.  They  will  be  praying,  too,  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  brethren  In 
Russia.  We,  too,  must  join  in  those 
prayers,  Just  as  we  must  speak  out 
against  this  abomination,  this  travesty 
on  the  fundamental  laws  of  humanity 
which  is  taking  place  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  Americans 
of  all  faiths  Join  together  in  expressing 
their  indignation  at  the  persecution  of 
the  Soviet  Jews.  In  good  conscience 
there  is  no  other  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  introduced, 
and  this  body  subsequently  passed,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  persecution  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  because  of 
their  religion.  I  would  like  to  quote  that 
resolution — it  is  still  very  much  the  sense 
of  Congress  and  all  America : 

That  It  la  the  sense  of  Congreu  that  per- 
secutions of  any  persons  because  of  their 
religloii  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  name  of 
decency  and  humanity  cease  executing  per- 
sons for  alleged  economic  offenses  and  fully 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  pur- 
suit of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  others  within 
Its  txirders. 


CRITICAL  SITUATION  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  momentous  decision— 
whether  we  should  escalate  the  war 
another  step.  It  has  been  officially 
stated  that  because  of  the  buildup  of 
enemy  forces  some  steps  must  be  taken 
to  beef  up  our  contingent  in  South  Viet- 
luun.  For  this  reason  General  West- 
moreland has  already  asked  for  more 
troops,  and  according  to  reports,  which 
seem  to  have  been  well  inspired,  he 
wants  two  divisions  more,  or  about  100,- 
000  men.  And  this  Is  the  decision  with 
which  the  President  Is  confronted. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  some  information  has 
come  to  me  which  bears  on  this  question, 
which  is  before  us  and  before  the  Na- 
tion. And  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
impart  It  to  my  colleagues  here,  and  to 
the  Nation.  For  It  seems  appropriate 
that,  on  the  eve  of  this  tremendous  deci- 
sion, of  whether  to  escalate  or  not,  we 
should  examine  carefully  the  options 
that  are  before  us. 

I  have  evidence  which  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  factors  causing 
there  to  be  a  need  for  additional  troops 
is  the  decline  in  the  morale  and  a  serious 
breakdown    in    the    South    Vietnamese 
Army;  and  the  cause  for  this  is  political, 
not  military.    It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion through  private  Vietntunese  sources 
that  there  is  a  desperate  power  struggle 
going  on  in  Saigon  between  Premier  Ky 
and  General  Thleu.     It  is  aggravating, 
and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  this  deteri- 
oration  in  morale.     It  has   particular 
significance  in  the  sensitive  I  Corps  area 
around  Hue.    The  struggle  between  Ky 
and  Thleu  Involves  the  Presidency.    We 
should  have  no  quarrel  with  this  devel- 
opment, since  it  would  be  a  normal  proc- 
ess of  democracy;  except  that  the  fight 
among  the  generals  seems  to  have  had  a 
chaotic  effect  upon  our  military  effort. 
The  chronology  of  events  appears  to 
be  as  foUows:  It  is  reported  that  some- 
time last  month  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  military,  at  which 
time  it  was  decided  that  General  Thleu, 
not  Premier  Ky.  would  be  the  mUltary's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.     Premier 
Ky  was  angered  by  this  development. 
his  first  reaction  was  to  declare  that 
any  person  intending  to  stand  for  the 
Presidency  should   not   remain   in   the 
Army.    General  Thieu  apparently  takes 
the   view    that   withdrawing    from    the 
Army   would    be   withdrawing    from    a 
power  base,  and  was  therefore  unwilling 
to  resign.    Premier  Ky's  next  move  was 
to  form  a  commission  ostensibly  to  in- 
vestigate  corruption   among  Army   of- 
ficers, and  under  this  guise  proceeded  to 
arrest  members  of  the  military  who  were 
apparently  loyal  to  General  Thieu.   Gen- 
eral Thieu  then  formed  a  counter  com- 
mission to  investigate  corruption,  and  he 
has  also  been  arresting  officers.     And 
thus  we  have  a  struggle  which  has  begun 
to  split  asunder  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  and  severely  affect  its  morale  and 
efficiency.     This  has  had  severe  reper- 
cussions in  the  I  Corps  area.    Here  is  an 
area  which  our  Marines  were  so  much 
on  top  of  a  year  ago  that  they  were  able 
to  go  off  on  expeditious  of  pacification. 
And  that  was  with  even  less  troops  in 
the  area.    Recently  the  U.S.  Army  has 
had  to  rush  troops  to  reenforce  the  Ma- 
rines.   We  have  had  to  evacuate  civilians 
from  villages  to  Hue.    And  within  2  miles 
.}r^  American  military  headquarters 
at  Quang  Tri,  the  Vietcong  staged  a  raid 
and  were  able  to  liberate  a  great  many 
prisoners.     The  Vietcong  have  become 
mmensely  successful  at  their  guerrilla 
tactics.    On  April  8  it  was  reported  that 
two  South    Vietnamese    brigades    were 
overrun.       According     to     InformaUon 
passed  on  to  me,  these  brigades  actually 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  because  the 
effect  of  the  poUtlcal  in-fighting   has 

f^  ^.  ^l'^^^  destroyed  the  wUl  of  the 
troops  to  light. 


Thus  we  are  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  is  loosing  ground,  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  superiority  of  enemy  troops, 
but  because  of  local  demoralization 
caused  by  a  poUtlcal  struggle.  The  situa- 
tion is  disastrous.  And  something  must 
be  done  to  halt  this  deterioration,  and 
to  restore  the  morale  and  purpose  of  the 
Nationalists. 

There  is  another  factor  which  is  Im- 
pending, which  might  make  matters 
worse.  On  the  23d  of  May  there  will  be 
a  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Buddha. 
All  sorts  of  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  that  occasion,  and  demonstrations 
by  the  Buddhists  are  anticipated.  More- 
over, the  Saigon  government  has  asked 
for  a  truce  for  that  day,  and  possibly  an 
hidefinite  extension  of  the  truce.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  posture  from  which 
we  would  negotiate  if  there  is  a  deter- 
ioration in  our  position  until  that  date 

Because  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  Interest  to  the  Members  here,  I 
have  invited  a  certain  Vietnamese  whose 
record  is  Impeccable.  He  was  a  very 
popular  and  effective  commander  in  the 
I  Corps  area.  He  came  to  international 
prominence  because  he  brought  peace  to 
the  area  at  the  time  of  the  Buddhist  up- 
rising in  Danang  and  Hue.  He  was  later 
made  to  resign  by  Premier  Ky.  But  he 
has  always  been  popular  with  the  peas- 
ants, and  particularly  the  Buddhists  He 
^so  has  the  confidence  of  the  Marines 
His  name  is  Gen.  Nguyen  Cahn  Thi,  and 
I  have  invited  him  to  Capitol  mu  to- 
morrow at  2:45  In  the  Speaker's  Dining 
Room  to  talk  with  my  colleagues  about 
the  serious  situation  that  has  developed 
in  the  I  Corps  area,  the  area  that  he 
once  commanded,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  shed  some  light  on  the  question 
that  is  before  us. 
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FARM  LABOR  POLICY  UPHELD 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  those  who  Insist  that  American  agri- 
culture has  suffered  in  the  transition 
from  foreign  to  domestic  farm  labor  have 
charged  that  American  farmers  are 
swarming  to  Mexico  where  the  going  is 
easier. 

I  think  It  is  significant  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmer,  a  publication  which  takes 
every  opportunity  to  attack  the  admin- 
istration's farm  labor  policy,  has  pub- 
lished in  its  March  18  issue  an  article 
showing  that  Mexican  agriculture  is  not 
harming  American  farmers  and  that 
California  growers  had  better  think  twice 
before  moving  to  Mexico. 

The  carefully  researched  article  quick- 
ly states  a  simple  conclusion: 

If  you  can't  make  a  go  of  farming  In  Cali- 
fornia, you'll  never  strike  It  rich  In  Mexico. 

Conversations  with  growers,  distribu- 
tors, and  agricultural  officials  in  the 
Culiacan  area  of  Mejtico— the  heart  of 
the  winter  vegetable  area— showed  that 
the  success  of  Mexican  agriculture  de- 
pends largely  on  the  success  of  American 
crops.  If  the  United  States  has  poor 
crops,  Mexicans  come  out  weD;  if  the 


United  States  has  good  crops,  Mexican 
growers  cannot  begin  to  compete. 

Besides  being  handicapped  by  high 
shipping  costs  to  get  their  produce  to 
the  United  States  and  low  yield  per  acre 
Mexican  growers  do  not  enjoy  such  cheap 
labor  as  some  would  have  us  beUeve.  The 
writer  points  out  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  hired  hands  working  in  the  tomato 
crop— which  accounts  for  two-thirds  of 
the  produce  shipped  to  the  United 
States — to  receive  $1.75  a  day. 

I  think  these  facts  have  defiated  yet 
another  argument  of  critics  of  America's 
farm  labor  policy.  Therefore,  I  would 
uke  to  Insert  into  the  Record  this  article 
showing  that  American  "agriculture  is 
suffering  no  threat  from  our  neighbor 
to  the  south: 

Mexico — ijnto  or  Promisc — If  You'b*  Luckt 
(By  Alton  Pryor) 

You're  thinking  of  moving  your  farming 
operation  to  Mexico? 

If  so,  you  might  be  weU-advUed  to  hang 
onto  your  homestead  until  you've  surveyed 
the  situation  from  every  angle.  In  a  mere 
five  days'  Investigation  of  the  Culiacan  area 
of  Mexico,  where  the  winter  vegetable  deal 
floiulshes,  California  Farmer  feels  It  uncov- 
ered sufficient  Information  to  determine  that 
Mexico  doesn't  necessarily  house  the  coveted 
golden  egg. 

When  boiled  down  to  the  bare  truth,  the 
Information  we  garnered  seemed  to  lead  to 
a  simple  conclusion:  "If  you  can't  make  a 
go  of  farming  In  California,  you^U  never 
strike  It  rich  In  Mexico." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  money  Is  not  being 
made  In  the  vegetable  indvistry  in  Mexico- 
some  growers  and  distributors  have  managed 
highly  successful  deals,  but  not,  we  feel,  at 
the  expense  of  the  UJ3.  Industry. 

And,  for  every  doUar  made,  there  la  very 
Ukely  one  lost,  for  It  U  not  xmcommon  for 
an  enthusiastic  grower  to  go  south,  only  to 
come  back  with  his  "tall  between  his  legs,'" 
so  to  speak.  It's  a  risky  business  and  the 
problems  are  great. 

Certainly,  our  statement  that  growers  In 
the  U.S.  aren't  suffering  because  of  Mexican 
imports  Is  counter  to  vlrtuaUy  aU  <rf  the  news 
stories  which  have  circulated  In  this  State 
But  we  feel  we  can  justify  the  statement] 
and  intend  to  do  so. 

ThU  writer  interviewed  a  host  of  growers, 
distributors  and  agricultural  association  of- 
ficals,  and  no  matter  whom  we  talked  to,  our 
figures  always  seemed  to  add  up  to  the  same 
sum:  "If  the  U.S.  has  a  short  crop,  then 
there  is  money  In  Mexican  produce;  if  the 
U5.  has  a  big  crc^,  Mexican  growers  faU  on 
their  faces." 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  let  us  quote  Walter 
Holm,  one  of  the  more  successful  distributors 
of  Mexican  produce  In  Nogales.  Arizona  and 
also  a  financial  backer  of  a  Mexican  growing 
operation.  " 

"It  costs  from  |2  to  $2.26  Just  to  get  a 
lug  of  tomatoes  to  the  border,  and  this 
doesn't  Include  growing  costs,"  Holm  said. 
These  costs  were  verified  by  every  other 
person  and  agency  we  consulted. 

ConsequenUy,  when  growing  costs  are  con- 
sidered, a  grower  has  to  get  at  least  $3.10 
for  a  S-layer  lug  of  tomatoes  to  break  even. 

Angus  MacKenzle,  a  buyer  for  Coast  Mar- 
keting Company,  which  also  has  a  financial 
arrangement  with  a  Mexican  grower,  prob- 
ably put  this  Into  proper  perspective  with 
thl«:  "The  cost  per  acre  of  growing  In  Culla- 
oan  Is  a  lot  less  per  acre,  but  not  less  per 
package." 

MacKenzle  should  know  whereof  he  speaks, 
because  his  firm  also  h&B  a  ■♦omato  operation 
In  San  Diego  County.  While  San  Diego 
growers  can  boost  yields  of  2000-2500  boxes 
per  acre,  he  aald,  growers  In  Culiacan  mtist 
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content  themMlves  with  500-600  marketable 
lugB. 

Cullacan  growers  harvest  more  than  the 
500-600  boxes  mentioned,  but,  because  of  a 
self-lmpoeed  restriction,  cannot  ship  any 
fruit  which  grades  below  85  per  cent  UJ3.  1. 

Even  If  It  weren't  necessary  to  cull  so 
heavily,  Mexican  growers  would  not  reap  the 
yields  that  San  Diego  growers  experience. 
For  one  thing,  as  Angus  MacKenzle  ex- 
plained, "In  Mexico,  we're  growing  in  the 
winter.  We  have  cold  nights.  The  vines  can 
be  loaded  with  blooms  and  we  get  three  cold 
nlghte  In  a  row  and  they  are  all  knocked  off." 

There  Is  a  reason  for  the  heavy  culling 
other  than  the  restriction  of  the  growers 
themselves,  and  this  Is  the  distance  the  fruit 
must  travel  to  reach  Its  ultimate  destination. 

There  Is  a  2-day  period  from  the  time  the 
fruit  Is  picked  unUl  It  reaches  the  border  at 
Nogales  and  U  sold.  Fruit  which  could  easily 
reach  a  major  market  In  good  condition  from 
San  Diego,  would  deteriorate  considerably 
with  this  added  waiting  period. 

The  ciilled  tomatoes  aren't  a  complete  loss, 
as  they  are  sold  on  the  Mexican  domestic 
market,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
profitable  operation.  The  West  Mexico  Veg- 
etable Distributors  Association  at  Nogales 
figures  that  only  40  percent  of  the  tomatoes 
harvested  meet  U.S.  No.  1  shipping  require- 
ments. 

The  other  60  per  cent,  classified  as  No. 
2's  and  culls,  are  sold  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  8.00  to  12.50  pesos  (64  cenu  to  $1.00 
U.S.  currency).  This  includes  the  cost  of 
the  crate  which  Is  about  32  cents  in  U.S. 
money. 

Tomatoes  account  for  about  two- thirds  of 
the  produce  volimie  shipped  Into  the  U.S. 
from  Mexico,  with  cantaloupe  running  sec- 
ond, but  considerably  lower  In  number  than 
tomato  shipments. 

The  Mexican  crop  comes  off  at  the  same 
time  Florida  is  harvesting  vegetables,  and 
therein  lies  the  success  or  failure  for  grow- 
ers in  Mexico. 

If  Florida  has  a  good  year,  It  doesn't  matter 
what  Mexican  growers  do.  They  can't  com- 
pete. It's  when  Florida  experiences  a  serloxis 
setback,  such  as  a  major  freeze,  that  Mexican 
production  comes  Into  play. 

And  then,  this  imported  production  is  not 
grabbing  markeu  from  Florida  growers. 
They  are  merely  shipping  what  Florida  is 
unable  to  produce.  It's  a  matter  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Labor  is  plentiful,  and  compared  to  Ameri- 
can standards,  is  considered  cheap.  Even 
this  might  be  disputed  when  you  consider 
an  operation  like  Horaclo  Campana's  and 
his  three  partners. 

Campana  said  they  farm  600  hectares,  or 
the  equivalent  of  1500  acres.  For  the  7- 
month  growing  season.  It  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy 800  persons.  A  tractor  driver  earns  30 
pesos  a  day,  while  a  woman  tying  tomatoes 
to  poles  can  make  from  20-25  f>e806  per  day. 
A  peso  Is  equivalent  to  eight  cents  American. 

If  you  figure  that  each  of  these  workers 
puts  in  26  days  a  month,  earning  an  average 
of  $1.75  per  day,  It  doesn't  take  a  mathemati- 
cian to  see  that  the  total  labor  bill  comes 
to  a  sizable  9246,000  a  year,  and  this  Is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

Mexican  growers  have  many  problems 
which  U.S.  growers  don't  face,  such  as  ac- 
quiring machinery  and  parts  (and  at  exor- 
bitant prices),  added  freight  and  export 
duties  Just  to  get  the  produce  into  the  U.S., 
and  difficulty  In  acquiring  packing  materials. 

All  of  these  things  will  be  ejqjlored  in  fu- 
ture installments. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  under- 
rate the  tremendous  potential  of  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico  as  a  supplier  of  vegetables. 

Certainly  the  potential  U  there  and  should, 
we  feel,  be  explored.  As  Carlos  Brennen,  who 
operates  a  packing  house  and  works  with  a 
Mexican  growing  operation,  said,  "Mexico 
has  the  potenUal  to  feed  the  entire  North 


American  continent."  But  certainly  this  is 
not  an  overnight  development. 

While  the  Importing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  Mexico  might  appear  to  be  a  one- 
way street,  nothing  coiUd  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  1964,  Mexico  bought  91,023.000,000 
worth  of  goods  from  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year.  Mexican  sales  to  the  U-S. 
were  $600,000,000. 

In  our  next  insUllment,  we  will  Uke  a 
closer  look  at  a  Mexican  growing  operation, 
detailing  some  of  the  problems  we  mentioned 
previously.  In  future  Installments,  we  will 
concentrate  on  some  of  the  costs  Involved. 


ly  (at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  25.  1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arknds)  .  for  the  period  April  24  through 
April  27,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  from  April  20,  1967.  through 
April  28,  1967,  inclusive,  on  account  of 
official  business  (attendance  at  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Latin-American  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  in  Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHASEBERG,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  April  26;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Moore  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  But- 
ton >,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  25;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  QuiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  But- 
ton), for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  WotrF,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohelan.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PucmsKi. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Button)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  E>OLE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordlng- 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

680.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (H.  Doc.  No.  Ill);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  authorized  leave  from  Isolated  posts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

682.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  oJ 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  July  1  to 
December  31,  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  79-620;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

683.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  Issued  in 
connection  with  U.8.  exports  to  Yugoslavia 
for  the  month  of  March  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  in  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act  of  1967  and  to  the  Presidential  determi- 
nation of  Febniary  4,  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Affairs. 

684.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  procurement  of  critically  needed  mis- 
sile fuel  imder  adverse  conditions  from  a 
sole-source  supplier.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

685.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  air  transportation  provided  de- 
pendent children  of  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  between  the  continental  United 
States  and  overseas  areas.  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stet.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  determinations 
relating  to  the  rearrangement  and  equaliza- 
tion of  the  construction  repayment  due  the 
United  States  from  the  various  Irrigation 
contractors  for  their  respective  shares  of  the 
costs  of  the  water  storage  works  on  the  Milk 
River  project  in  northern  Montana,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  73  Stat  584;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  p»ermlt  tacking  citizen  owner- 
ship of  vessels  for  trade-in  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

689.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  510(a)  (1)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

690.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anny,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6,  1967.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  Soquel  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
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Calif.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  July  3,  1958;  to  the  Conmxlttee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursutuit 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  20, 
1967.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  21.  1967: 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington;  Conunlttee 
on  Appropriations.  H.R.  9029.  A  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  206) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted   April   24.   1967] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  manpower  uti- 
lization at  military  installations  in  Far  East- 
ern and  Western  European  countries  (Rept. 
No.  207).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  committee  of  conference. 
S.  303.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  308).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Conmilttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6133. 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program,  to  expand 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  209).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  emd 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.3631.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  dedication  of  oertaln  streets  on 
the  Ag\ia  Callente  Indian  Reservation  and  to 
convey  title  to  certain  plated  streets,  alleys, 
and  strips  of  land  (Rept.  No.  210) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BELLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  20, 
1967,  the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
April  21.  1967: 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.R.9029.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Submitted   April   24.   1967] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  9030.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and   Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  9031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  9032.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  areas  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other 


purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  Jt.  9033.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions  In   the   postal   field   service,   and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  9034.  A   bill    to   regulate    Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
H.R.  9035.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Diplomatic  Academy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.DENNEY: 
HJt.  9036.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  with  sub- 
sequent cost-of-Uvlng  Increases,  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  an  individual  is  permitted 
to  earn  without  loss  of  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  9037.  A  bin  to  provide  an  improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  fimds  for  their  continued 
operation,  to  expand  summer  camp  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  9038.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  9039.  A    bin    to   regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H  Jl.  9040.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  areas  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  incomes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CTommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  9041.  A   bUl    to   prohibit   desecration 
of  the  fiag:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.LATTA: 
H.R.9042.  A    bill    to   prohibit   desecration 
of  the  flag;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  9043.  A  bUl  to  restrict  imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  9044.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expended  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  areM  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  9045.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  flnan- 
c\al  assistance  to  public  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions and  to  hoepltals  and  other  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  comprehensive  family  planning  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  9046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, said  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  9047.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and   Secondary   Education   Act  of    1966   in 


order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  9048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  making  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  In  order  to  provide  for  governmental 
and  private  civil  proceedings  for  violations  of 
section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  9049.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  title 
4  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
mutUatlon  of  the  flag  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jt.  9050.  A  bin  to  restrict  imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJl.  9051.  A   bUl   to   regulate   imports  or 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  UTT: 

HJl.  9052.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cuzb  the  leasing  by 
local  governmental  units  of  certain  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  facilities  for  private 
profitmaking  purposes  at  rentals  below  their 
fair  rental  value;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

HJl.  9063.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLTT": 

Hil.  9054.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  g^ross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HJl.  9055.  A  bUl  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  prep€ffed  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  9056.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing 
the  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HJl.  9057.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  parking  facility  In  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.R.  9058.  A  bUl  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.  9069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  provide  that  employer  contributions  do 
not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  In  the  employ  of 
certain  public  international  organizations; 
to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  9060.  A  bin  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  areas  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  OREE37  of  Oregon: 

HJl.  9061.  A  bin  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  9062.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  require  certain 
agencies  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  au- 
thorization from  the  Secretary  of  the  Int**- 
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rto-  before  xmdertaking  geological  &nd  geo- 
phfslcal  exploratlone  In  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf;  to  the  Committee  on  Intertoc 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  9063.  A   blU   to   amend   the   Interna- 
tional   Claims   Settlement   Act    of    1949.    as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  determi- 
nation  of   certain   claims   of   American   na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HJl.9064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act,  1924;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  9065.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In   areas  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  incomes,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.PATMAN: 
H.R.  9066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Homing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriations  au- 
thorized thereunder  for  grants  for  basic  wa- 
ter and  sewer  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  9067.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  areas  having  high  proportion  of 
persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
HJl.  9068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional deduction  with  respect  to  a  student 
for  whom  a  personal  exemption  Is  allowed 
the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  9069.  A  bill  to  amend  section  140a  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
justments of  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay 
of  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H H.  9070.  A  bill  to  impose  import  limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ULLBtAN: 
HJl.  9071.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  9072.  A   bill   to   authorize    the   Com- 
missioners  of   the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease    airspace    above    and    below    freeway 
rights-of-way  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  9073.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  Umlta- 
tlons  on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  ot  Wisconsin: 
HJ.  Res.  528.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  butter  In 
its   rations;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  POOL: 
HJ.  Res.  539.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Letter 
Carriers  Week;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  EILBEBO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  323.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  Res.  448.  Resolution  extending  the  com- 
mendaUon  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlolary. 
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By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  440.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Cc»n- 
mlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented   and  referred  as 
follows: 

152.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to 
the  national  cemetery  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

163.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Bible  and  pubUc  prayer  In  our 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

154.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatxire  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
honoring  Walt  Disney;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

156.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  status 
of  Guam  as  a  true  part  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

156.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  amending 
the  Federal  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

167.  Also,  memcn-lal  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  prevent- 
ing the  interstate  Pecatonlca  River  from 
flooding  annually  in  the  plains  of  southwest- 
ern Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


HJl.  9086.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Intereste  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.HALPERN: 

H.R.  9087.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Matyas 
Hunyadl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  9088.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Fuda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  9089.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  E  Chris- 
tlan  Des  Marets.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MATSUNAOA: 
HJl.  9090.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yolchlro 
Matsumura;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  9091.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Earl  J 
Weckman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts- 
HJl.   9093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Adelaide  Soares  Agular;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JiUlo  Low- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  9094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Andreas  Mlnakakls;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornla: 
H.R.  9074.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kaneakl 
Kamel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R,  9076.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Sas- 
sanvash  Haghlghi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HJl.  9076.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gertrudes 
Cabagungan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  9077.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joan 
Oaponong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9078.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eufroalna 

Garrldo;  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  9079.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Conchlta 

Tan  Orgiles:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  9060.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Federlco 
de  la  Cruz-Monz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  9081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee- 
flna  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  9083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blrs.  Pearl 
C.  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  9083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  loan- 
nls    Koumbls;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 
H.R.  9084.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pablo 
Gregorlch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  9085.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

69.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland.  Greg.,  relative  to  a 
change  of  format  Ui  printing  the  Conores- 
siONAL  Rxcord;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


SENATE 

MoND.AY,  April  24,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Father  of  us  all,  we  begin  an- 
other day.  another  week  in  this  Chamber 
of  high  office,  seeking  Thy  guidance. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  faithfulness 
and  sincere  work  of  these  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who  seek 
to  be  good  leaders  of  the  people.  The 
many  tasks,  the  sacrificial  time,  the  Im- 
portant small  acts  of  ofllce  consistently 
conducted  do  not  reach  the  headlines. 
But,  they  serve  mankind  and  Thee. 
Bless  these  leaders  in  all  of  their  work. 

We  continue  to  pray  for  the  peace 
which  seems  not  to  be  part  of  our  imder- 
standlng  at  this  moment  of  history. 
Give  to  our  President,  his  advisers,  and 
all  leaders  the  insight  to  find  the  way 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.  Be  with  those 
who  suffer  and  die  in  this  conflict  even 
today. 

Enlighten  with  Thy  spirit  this  day  all 
people  of  responsibility.  We  pray  In 
the  Master's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansitild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
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Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  21,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
TYDINGS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  Wednesday,  April  19.  1967. 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Marj'land  I  Mr.  Tydincs]. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Legislative  Calendar  be  waived,  under 
rule  vm. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  routine  morning  business, 
which  will  be  transacted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  address  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION     OF     SENATOR     SY- 
MINGTON AND  SENATOR  ALLOTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  address  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees t)e  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
TOM  C.  CLARK.  UPON  THE  OC- 
CASION OF  HIS  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  an  announcement  was  released 
to  the  press  by  Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark, 
announcing  his  pending  retirement,  upon 
the  news  that  his  son,  William  Ramsey 
Clark,  had  been  designated  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  career  of  Tom  C.  Clark  as  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  United  States  Is 
closing  on  a  note  of  high  principle,  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  and  the  life  record 
of  the  man  himself.  The  designation  of 
William  Ramsey  Clark,  the  son  of  Justice 
Clark,  to  serve  as  UJ3.  Attorney  General 
presented  the  prospect  of  cases  brought 
by  a  son  before  a  court  of  which  his 
father  was  member. 

This  would  not  be  an  unprecedented 
situation,  and  a  judge  of  high  principle 
might  be  able  to  decide  a  case  on  its 
merits  regardless  of  who  presents  the 
arguments  for  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
picture  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  ruling 
on  cases  in  which  his  son  is  counsel  for 
the  Federal  authorities  might,  however, 
grate  upon  the  public  conscience,  and  the 
image  of  Justice  must  be  imsullled  by 
even  the  possibility  of  bias. 

The  decision  of  Justice  Clark  to  retire 
is,  therefore,  beneficial  to  the  spirit  of 
impartiality  that  should  invariably  be 
associated  with  the  actions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and.  indeed,  the  actions  of 
any  court  of  justice. 

By  stepping  down  at  this  juncture,  Jus- 
tice Clark  is  once  again  responding  to 
that  sense  of  principle  which  has  moti- 
vated his  action  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  the  present  day.  In  all  he  has 
done,  he  has  demonstrated  an  adherence 
to  principle  that  has  won  for  him  the 
respect  of  this  Nation,  not  only  as  a 
public  figure  and  as  a  Justice,  but  also 
as  a  man. 

Tom  Clark  entered  the  world  as  the 
member  of  a  family  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  public  affairs.  His  grand- 
father and  father  were  well-known 
lawyers,  active  in  community  matters 
and  in  Democratic  pEU-ty  politics.  Fol- 
lowing his  formative  years,  he  attended 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  from  which 
he  transferred  to  the  Army,  serving  as  a 
sergeant  during  World  War  I. 

Following  the  war,  Tom  Clark  at- 
tended the  University  of  Texas,  obtain- 
ing his  B.A.  in  3  years  and  his  law  degree 
In  1  more  year,  graduating  In  1922. 
Admitted  that  same  year  to  the  Texas 
bar,  he  joined  his  father's  law  firm  and 
quickly  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
leading  legal  experts  in  the  State. 

In  1927,  Tom  Clark  left  private  prac- 
tice to  enter  the  office  of  the  district  at- 
torney of  Dallas  County.  In  5  years  at 
this  position  he  tried  many  cases  and 


never  lost  a  case  before  a  Jury.  In  1932, 
he  returned  to  private  practice,  but  In 
1937  was  appointed  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  first  assigned  to 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and 
in  1938  he  was  transferred  to  the  re- 
vitalized Antitrust  Division,  where  he 
specialized  in  cases  concerning  violations 
of  the  marketing  and  wage-hour  laws. 
A  year  later  he  was  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  take  charge  of  the  field  office  there, 
and  a  few  months  after  that  he  was 
named  Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division's 
west  coast  offices.  There,  he  launched 
a  completely  successful  campaign  to  end 
price  fixing  In  the  lumber  and  oil 
industries. 

Thereafter,  Mr.  Clark  became  First 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  Antitrust  Division,  and  In 
May  1942  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
War  Frauds  Unit  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  this  position,  he  worked 
closely  with  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  war  program, 
better  known  as  the  Truman  Committee, 
handling  many  prosecutions  based  on 
facts  unearthed  by  then  Senator  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  his  committeemen. 

In  March  1943,  Tom  Clark  became 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  erf 
the  Antitrust  Division.  During  the  5 
months  In  which  he  held  the  post,  the 
Antitrust  Division  was  exceedingly  ac- 
tive, as  was  the  War  Frauds  Unit.  In 
August  1943,  when  Clark  became  head 
of  the  Criminal  Division,  he  took  the 
War  Frauds  Unit  along  with  him;  and 
as  of  June  1944,  Clark's  staff  had  re- 
portedly won  92  percent  of  Its  war 
frauds  trials.  On  occasion.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Clark  appeared  per- 
sonally before  the  Supreme  Court,  tak- 
ing a  special  Interest  in  civil  rights  and 
peonage  cases.  After  8  consecutive  years 
in  the  Justice  Department,  Mr.  Clark 
was  appointed  U.S.  Attorney  General 
in  May  1945.  by  President  Harry  Tru- 
man, to  succeed  Francis  Blddle.  World 
War  n  was  still  In  progress  when  Clark 
assumed  office,  and  many  war-time  mat- 
ters were  waiting  to  be  solved.  Black 
miarkets,  repatriation  of  enemy  aliens, 
and  wartime  tax  evasion  all  received  con- 
siderable attention,  with  Clark  in  com- 
mand. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Justice  De- 
partment turned  to  the  questions  of  de- 
mobilization, the  termination  of  war- 
derived  authority  by  the  Government, 
and  the  protection  of  veterans'  rights. 
In  all  these  areas  the  Department  per- 
formed brilliantly  under  Clark's  direc- 
tion. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark,  the  chief  concern  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  at  the  close  of  the  war 
was  to  guarantee  that  during  the  recon- 
version period  there  was  no  promotion 
of  monopoly  while  new  enterprises  were 
being  formed  and  the  Government  was 
disposing  of  surpluses.  At  all  times,  Tom 
Clark  worked  against  monopoly,  taking 
with  him.  into  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  all  the  fire  he  had  for  years  dis- 
played as  an  attorney  on  the  Department 
staff. 

In  August  1949.  Tom  Clark  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court,  and 
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his  performance  soon  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  that  appointment.  His  calm 
demeanor  and  moderating  Influences 
were  obviously  beneficial  to  the  functions 
of  the  Court. 

In  18  years  on  the  Court,  Justice  Clark 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conservative  element  on  many 
controversial  issues.  Not  so,  however,  in 
numerous  cases  involving  individual  lib- 
erty, to  which  he  is  sincerely  dedicated 
as  a  man  of  the  law.  Of  all  his  opinions 
as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Tom  Clark 
will  be  best  remembered,  perhaps,  for 
those  concerning  civil  rights.  In  which 
lie  was  a  champion  of  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens. 

Though  the  responsibilities  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  place  heavy  demands  on 
the  time  and  attention  of  its  members. 
Tom  Clark  has  found  opportunities  to 
make  additional  valuable  contributions 
to  the  law  by  encouraging  the  improve- 
ment of  judicial  administration.    Even 
before  his  chairmanship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Section  on  Judicial 
Administration  In  1957-58,  Justice  Clark 
had  been  working  to  provide  in-service 
training  for  Judges  to  help  the  courts 
cope  with  the  rising  tide  of  litigaUon 
In  the  Federal  courts  and  in  the  States. 
It  was  primarily  as  the  result  of  Tom 
Clark's  work  that  in  1961  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  Effective  Administration  of 
Justice  was  formed  to  spearhead  a  3- 
year  effort  to  foster  important  programs 
for  judges  and  courts.    Probably  the 
proudest  achievement  of  Justice  Clark's 
work  in  this  area  was  the  birth  of  the 
National  College  of  State  Trial  Judges 
located  in  Reno,  Nev.,  which  has.  for  the 
past  several  years,  presented  seminars 
and  workshops  for  trial  judges  from  coast 
to  coast.    Providing  the  judiciary  with 
resident  study  courses  as  well,  the  Na- 
tional College  will  stand  as  a  landmark 
on  the  road  to  improved  judicial  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.    President,    during    recent    years 
many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  impopular  with  some 
sectors  of  our  political  thinking.    During 
this  same  period  of  time.  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  has  done  much  to  preserve  un- 
tarnished the  image  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    His  constant  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  justice  dispersed  in  our 
courts,  his  appearances  before  bar  as- 
sociations across  the  land,  his  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  Improved  judicial 
administration,  and  his  continuing  en- 
couragement   of    the    appointment    of 
better-qualified  judges — all  have  earned 
him  a  place  among  those  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  our  system  of  Justice. 
I  can  recall  so  well  that  years  ago, 
when  I  was  president  of  the  Junior  Bar 
Section  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Bal- 
timore  City,    the   section   sponsored    a 
Law  Day  banquet.    Our  U.S.  Senators, 
the  mayor,  and  the  Governor  had  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  get  important  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary  to  speak.    When 
we  approached  Mr.  Justice  Clark  and 
told  him  how  Important  our  Law  Day 
banquet  was  to  us,  and  that  it  was  being 
sponsored  by  all  the  lawyers  of  the  as- 
sociation to  dramatize  the  Importance  of 
government    under    law,    Mr.    Justice 
Clark  accepted  our  invitation. 


This  willingness  to  travel  and  speak  on 
behalf  of  justice  under  law  has  mani- 
fested itself  time  and  time  again,  across 
the  United  States.  When  a  Junior  bar 
association,  a  senior  bar  association  or 
a  civic  group  interested  in  improved 
justice,  needed  encouragement,  needed 
a  shot  in  the  arm,  needed  leadership  or 
advice.  It  was  always  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
who  was  not  too  tired  after  a  long  day 
to  board  a  plane  and  fly  halfway  across 
the  United  States  to  promote  the  cause 
of  better  courts  or  better  Judicial  admin- 
istration. 

Today  we  are  facing  crises  all  over  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  backlog 
of  litigation.  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  busy  as 
he  is.  can  stUl  find  the  time  to  telephone 
the  heads  of  our  great  charitable  founda- 
tions  to  encourage  their  support  of  stud- 
ies, workshops,  and  programs  aimed  at 
better  Judicial  administration.  Busy  as 
he  is.  he  can  still  And  time  to  appear 
personally  to  encourage  the  bar  associa- 
tions and  the  courts  to  work  toward  im- 
proving the  Judicial  machinery  which 
must  handle  the  ever-Increasing  case- 
loads. 

We  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  retirement  of  Justice  Clark  from  the 
bench  will  not  mark  his  withdrawal  from 
this  important  field  of  endeavor.  At 
this  time  especially  it  is  necessary  that 
such  leadership  as  he  has  furnished  in 
the  past  be  continued  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  progress  in  the  field  of  Judicial 
administration. 

As  a  lawyer,  as  a  Justice  Department 
official.  Cabinet  member,  and  Jurist  on 
the  highest  Court  in  the  land.  Tom  Clark 
has  proven  himself  a  crusader.  And  as 
a  contributor  to  the  forward  motion  of 
the  democratic  process,  he  stands  among 
the  forefront  of  Americans  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  and  a 
statement  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  who 
could  not  be  here  this  morning  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  and 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


April  24,  1967 


which  la  unaurpawed.  He  haa  given  freelv 
of  his  time  to  help  the  American  people  un- 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  role  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  particularly  the  Supreme  Court 
m  our  conatltutlonal  system.  He  has  con- 
sUtently  contributed  to  the  Improvement  of 
our  courts  and  the  legal  profession.  He  has 
been  Instrumental  In  advancing  and  preserv- 
ing freedom  and  equaUty  In  our  naUon 
America  has  grown  stronger  through  his 
service. 

It  U  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  know  Tom 
Clark  and  he  U  going  to  be  missed  on  our 
nation's  highest  court.  However,  knowlna 
Tom  Clark,  his  retirement  will  only  mean 
a  changing  of  hats.  He  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  serve  the  American  people  and 
the  cause  of  justice.     I  wish  him  the  very 


U.8.  Skmats, 
_        ,  April  21, 1997. 

Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttbinos, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Joe:  Regret  I  will  be  away  from 
Washington  on  Monday  morning  when  you 
pay  tribute  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark. 

WoiUd  appreciate  It.  however.  If  you  would 
insert  the  enclosed  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  at  the  conclusion  of  your  state- 
ment. 

Kmdest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabo  V.  LONO, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Statement  or  Senator  Long  or  Missottm 
It  la  a  real  honor  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdinos)  and  my  other 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the  outstand- 
ing public  service  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark. 

As  a  Justice  Department  attorney,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Attorney  General  and  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  he  has  achieved  a 
30-year  record   of  dedicated   pubUc  service 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sield? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
this  morning  in  regard  to  the  outstand- 
ing services  of  Justice  Tom  Clark. 

Although  I  am  not  an  attorney  in  my 
own  right,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  on 
many  occasions  to  become  closely  asso- 
elated  with  Mr.  JusUce  Clark  In  many 
ields  of  enedavor  outside  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  Is  a  man  with  a  great  heart 
and  a  man  of  deep  integrity  who  is  In- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  He  has  been  most  gen- 
erous  with  his  time  and  his  talents  wher- 
ever problems  of  the  less  fortunate  were 
affected. 

I  know  personally,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  of  the  continued  efforts  of 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  In  behalf  of  people  who 
are  handicapped  and  this  particularly 
true  with  handicapped  children.  For  In- 
stance. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  for  years  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Institute  of  Logopedlcs  at 
Wichita.  Kans.  I  know  of  the  time  and 
effort  he  has  given  in  behalf  of  this 
institution  which  deals  with  the  problems 
of  retarded  children.  Our  State  and  our 
Nation  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  in  his  efforts  in  this  field,  and 
In  many  other  fields. 

I  have  always  had  the  highest  regard 
for  Tom  Clark  as  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  our  Nation.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a  balance 
wheel  on  this,  the  highest  Court  In  our 
land. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  and  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks  about  this 
distinguished  jurist,  outstanding  citizen, 
and  great  humanitarian. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
second  the  complimentary  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  with  respect  to  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  Is  to  be 
complimented  for  taking  the  Initiative  to 
bring  to  this  body  and  to  the  country  re- 
newed emphasis  If,  Indeed,  and  I  think 
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It  is  Important  that  such  an  emphasis 
should  be  made  on  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  Justice  Clark  has  made  to  the 
legal  processes  in  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
should  speak  in  this  role  Inasmuch  as  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  As  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  which  he  serves  so  diligently— 

in  which  all  of  us  owe  hlro  a  debt he 

has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  crusade 
to  modernize  Judicial  procedure.  It  is 
in  this  capacity  that  he  brings  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  expertise  to  the  analysla 
of  the  record  and  accomplishments  of 
Justice  Clark. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  with  great  honor 
and  personal  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  Tom 
Clark,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  announcing  recently  his  Intention 
to  retire  from  the  bench,  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  demonstrated  once  again  his  In- 
herent sense  of  fairness  and  his  deep 
devotion  to  Judicial  ethics,  for  the  reason 
Tom  Clark  Is  leaving  the  bench  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  was  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  conflicting  Interests 
when  his  son,  Ramsey,  became  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

When  President  Johnson  armoimced 
that  he  was  nominating  Ramsey  Clark 
to  become  Attorney  General,  and  when 
Tom  Clark  announced  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  leave  the  Supreme  Court 
most  of  us.  I  think,  greeted  the  news  with 
understandably  mixed  emotions. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  were  delighted 
that  an  outstanding  and  brilliant  legal 
advocate  would  be  joining  the  President's 
Cabinet.  On  the  other  hand,  we  felt 
deeply  the  impending  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion of  a  Justice  who  has  demonstrated 
both  wisdom  and  understanding  over  the 
years, 

Mr.  President,  18  years  ago  when  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  a  member  of  this  body 
he  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr  Jus- 
tice Clark  with  words  that  ring  with 
prophecy  today.  This  is  what  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  In  1949  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Kor  a  number  of  years  I  have  known  Mr 
Clark  and  his  family  pereonally.     The  close 
friendship  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
to   understand   and   appreciate   Mr.   Clark's 
personal  tralU  and  characteristics,  which    I 
believe,  embrace  the  disUnctlons  of  Intellec- 
tual Integrity,  consistency,  rare  courage,  and 
complete  honesty  so  essential  to  the  char- 
acter of   a  Supreme   Coxirt   Justice.     Some 
other  men  may  equal  Tom  Clark  in  these 
components  of  character,  but  no  other  man 
within  my  acquaintance  excels  Tom  Clark 
Mr.  Clark's  consistency  his  ability  to  di- 
vorce the  cause  of  Justice  from  the  ties  of 
sentiment,  his  warm  compassion  for  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  our  present- 
aay  society  are  indicative  of  a  true  Judicial 
temperament.    For  most  of  hU  public-service 
career.  Mr.  Clark  has  been  an  advocate   not 
a  Judge,    but   his   advocacy  has   been   wise 
and   reasonable,  not  bigoted   and  ruthless; 
this  further  commends  him  as  a  man  quah- 
ned  for  the  bench.     Advocacy  has  been  his 
duty    and    responsibility    and    he    has    dis- 
charged   that    obligation    well;    the   experi- 
ence gained  In  thU  service  will  enhance  his 
value  as  a  jurist. 

Insofar  as  his  capacity  Is  concerned,  Mr 
Clark's  pubUc  record  Is  a  remarkable  testa- 
ment to  his  stature.    He  has  advanced  stead- 
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lly  as  his  colleagues  and  superiors  have  rec- 
ognized that  his  intellectual  capacity  ex- 
ceeded the  challenge  of  the  office  assigned 
to  him.  Because  of  this,  I  believe  no  hap- 
pier union  of  challenge  and  capacity  could 
be  made  than  confirmation  of  Tom  Clark  for 
the  position  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  was 
assigned  as  Circuit  Justice  to  the 
Seventh  Judicial  Circuit  In  which  my 
State  of  Indiana  is  included.  I  have 
been  frequently  questioned  by  the 
lawyers  of  Indiana  on  my  opinion  re- 
garding the  necessity  of  his  resignation 
in  light  of  his  son's  promotion  to  the 
position  of  Attorney  General. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  in  Indiana  saw  fit  Indi- 
vidually to  petition  the  Justice  to  re- 
consider and  to  retain  his  position  on 
the  bench.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  testi- 
mony to  the  high  regard  In  legal  circles 
which  Mr.  Justice  Clark  is  held  by  Ju- 
rists, lawyers,  and  legal  scholars  In  my 
State. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  I  share 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  concern. 
Knowing  Justice  Clark  as  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him,  and  also  the 
younger  Ramsey,  now  Attorney  General, 
I  can  think  of  no  two  individuals  In  the 
same  family  who  could  separate  their 
family's  ties  when  arguing,  perhaps,  dif- 
ferent positions  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  these  two  men 
could  have— had  this  relationship  con- 
tinued and  had  Justice  Clark  not  taken 
It  upon  himself  to  resign. 

With  respect  to  JusUce  Clark's  serving 
In  his  capacity  In  the  seventh  circuit  I 
have  noticed  about  Justice  Clark  what 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  pointed  out 
In  connection  with  the  Maryland  bar 
Justice  Clark  has  taken  unto  himself  the 
seventh  circuit  and  has  guided,  directed 
and  counseled  Its  members.  He  has  par- 
ticularly felt  It  Is  an  Important  obliga- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Nation's 
highest  Judicial  tribunal  to  develop  and 
maintain  inspiration  within  the  younger 
members  of  the  legal  profession. 

Thus,  he  has  journeyed  throughout  the 
seventh  circuit,  speaking  on  law  days 
at  law  commencement  activities,  or 
wherever  his  services  were  requested. 

I  might  also  add  my  personal  experi- 
ence on  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  where  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  read  and 
reread  many  important  decisions.  I  find 
a  great  deal  of  agreement  with  the 
philosophy  expressed  by  Justice  Clark, 
and  even  in  those  areas  where  I  might 
not  agree  with  him.  certainly  his  logic 
Is  clear  and  penetrating. 

Thus.  I  should  like  to  reiterate  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
to  say  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  citizens 
of  my  State  of  Indiana,  that  I  express  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Clark  for  his  long 
and  devoted  service  to  the  United  States. 
No  doubt  he  will  miss  the  Supreme  Court 
and  its  historic  and  momentous  work; 
but  If  It  be  any  comfort  to  him,  we  wili 
miss  him  much  more. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  com- 


ments. Continuing  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I 
might  reiterate  that  sis  our  Nation  has 
grown  In  population,  the  problems  of 
court  administration  have  been  com- 
pounded and  the  rate  of  litigation  has  In- 
creased tremendously.  Justic  Clark  has 
seen  this  problem  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon and  has  been  doing  something  about 
It.  He  realizes  well  that  justice  delayed 
Is  frequently  justice  denied.  Too  often 
delay  in  trial  favors  the  rich,  the  pros- 
perous, the  giant  corporations,  and  fnos- 
trates  the  efforts  of  less  fortunate  liti- 
gants to  secure  their  rights. 

Mr.  President,  some  144  years  ago.  the 
5-  to  10-year  delays  in.  litigation  before 
the  courts  of  England  almost  brought 
about  the  toppling  of  a  British  Govern- 
ment. Commenting  upon  these  scan- 
dalous delays  In  1823,  the  Edinborough 
"Review"  reminded  British  subjects  that, 
in  a  democratic  system,  kings,  ministers, 
the  army,  and  the  Royal  Navy — all  ex- 
isted to  Insure  the  citizen,  any  citizen, 
his  right  to  present  his  case  and  his 
cause  to  the  judges  who  sat  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

These  comments  about  the  need  for 
prompt  and  speedy  justice  apply  today, 
and  because  they  do,  Mr.  President,  I 
also  would  like  to  caU  to  the  attenUon  of 
my  colleagues  that  Mr.  Justice  Clark  has, 
on  his  own,  inspired  two  of  our  leading 
charitable  foundations  to  finance  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Trial  Judges.  This  is  a 
college  set  up  to  train  county-level  trial 
Judges  from  across  the  United  States, 
and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  tech- 
niques, the  knowledge,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  leading  trial  Judges. 

Such  a  college  cannot  fall  to  have  an 
impwrtant  impact  upon  the  availability 
of  speedy  justice,  even  at  the  local  level. 
The  college  is  certainly  highly  valued  Iri 
my  own  home  county,  Harford  County, 
where  our  circuit  court  Judge,  Hon.  Harry 
Dyer,  has  told  me  that  the  National  Col- 
lege of  Trial  Judges  has  done  more  to 
promote  Justice  than  any  other  institu- 
tion he  knows  of. 

AgEdn,  this  college  Is  but  one  example 
of  the  many  contributions  to  the  bar 
and  to  the  public  that  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  has  made  outside  the  realm  of  or- 
dinary service  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  this  morning  in  paying  tribute 
to  Associate  Justice  Tom  Clark  of  our 
Supreme  Court  who  is,  we  are  advised, 
soon  to  retire  because  of  the  elevation 
of  his  son  to  the  position  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  unique  and  certainly  a 
great  tribute  to  both  father  and  son  that 
the  son,  the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  has 
followed  his  father  in  filling  this  highly 
important  Cabinet  position. 

When  the  Associate  Justice  was  Attor- 
ney General,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
an  able  administrator  of  the  crimiiud 
laws  of  our  land.  Since  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  has 
participated  in  many  decisions  that  have 
made  their  contributions  to.  and  have 
had  their  influence  upon,  the  sustaining 
of  law  and  order  In  this  ooimtry. 

The  distinguished  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice,  in  some  of  the   5-to-4   decisions 
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which  are  today  almost  universally  criti- 
cized and  have  had  the  effect  of  shack- 
ling law  enforcement  officials  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  because  they  favor 
the  criminal  element  of  this  Nation  to 
the  disadvantage  of  society— we  find 
him  generally  to  be  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order.  He  strongly  defends  the 
rights  of  society  which  are  today  under 
vicious  attack  by  those  elements  that  are 
apparently  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
^aime  as  a  way  of  life. 

I  certainly  commend  Associate  Justice 
Clark  for  the  stand  he  has  taken  on  the 
side  of  right  and  against  the  crime  men- 
ace that  is  spreading  across  our  land. 

I  say  without  any  reservations  or 
equivocation  that,  in  my  Judgment,  it  Is 
tragic  that  more  of  the  Justices  did  not 
share  his  view  and  Join  with  him  in  the 
dissenting  opinions  he  has  written  in 
some  of  these  important  5-to-4  decision 
opinions.  Had  they  done  so,  the  dis- 
senting opinions  would  have  become 
majority  opinions  and  the  majority 
opinions,  as  so  expressed,  would  be  the 
law  of  the  land  today  Instead  of  some 
of  the  crippling  decisions  that  are  now 
having  an  adverse  effect  upon  law  en- 
forcement and  are,  in  my  Judgment, 
markedly  contributing  to  the  Increase  in 
crime  in  this  coimtry. 

I  say  this  notwithstanding  and  without 
apology  to  our  former  Attorney  General 
who  said,  in  eflfect.  that  the  turning  of 
criminals  loose  without  any  punishment 
has  no  impact  upon  the  Increase  in  crime 
In  my  Judgment,  it  is  not  "unutterable 
nonsense"  to  say  that  the  turning  loose 
of  self-confessed  criminals  contributes 
to  the  Increase  in  crime  and  thus  further 
endanger  the  security  of  society. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  magnificent  job  he  has 
done  in  trying  to  restore  the  strength  of 
our  Republic. 

The  Senator  is,  in  my  judgment,  1,000 
percent  right  when  he  says  that  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  rulings, 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  punish  a  cul- 
prit for  his  crimes.  To  say  that  It  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  in- 
crease in  crime  is  patently  ridiculous 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  punishment  for 
a  crime  is  not  a  deterrent,  the  whole  the- 
ory of  punishment  for  crime  Is  wrong. 
Punishment  should  be  abolished  if  It  is 
not  a  deterrent  and  does  not  serve  to  pre- 
vent crime. 

It  is  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  say  that 
the  turning  loose  of  self-confessed 
cnmlnals  such  as  those  who  have  com- 
mitted murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  as- 
sault—has no  psychological  Influence 
on  those  who  are  criminally  inclined. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  old  say- 
ing is:  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  not  only 
sparing  the  rod,  but  by  means  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  we  are  also 
sparing  the  right  and  the  duty  to  inter- 
rogate persons  about  crimes.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  proclaimed  that  a  sus- 
pect cannot  even  be  asked  about  a  crime 
without  first  providing  him  with  a  lawyer 
If  the  suspect  wants  a  lawyer. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  no  such  provision.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  a  man  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself  In  a 
criminal  case.  There  is  no  criminal  case 
pending,  even  though  a  crime  may  have 
been  committed,  until  a  charge  is  made. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  impres- 
sion that  I  have  gained  is  that,  whether 
It  is  a  matter  of  teaching  a  child  or  an 
animal,  the  psychology  Is  the  same. 
When  they  do  something  wrong,  we  ex- 
plain to  them  that  they  liave  done  some- 
thing wrong  and  must  pay  a  price  for  it. 
however  mild  the  censure  may  be.  It 
cannot  be  merely  conversation.  It  may 
be  just  a  simple  matter  of  saying  that 
they  cannot  go  to  the  picture  show  that 
afternoon,  but  at  least  there  must  be 
some  action  to  chastise  a  person  for 
wrongdoing  so  that  we  will  encourage 
him  to  do  the  right  thing  thereafter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  criticizing  the 
decisions  of  the  Court,  because  they  are 
directed  against  law  enforcement  officials 
who  are  trying  to  enforce  the  law,  to  fer- 
ret out  crime,  to  ascertain  who  commit- 
ted the  crime,  to  apprehend  the  criminal, 
and  to  interrogate  him  with  respect  to 
his  conduct. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  compel  a  man  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself.  However, 
the  opportunity  should  be  given  to  any 
man  suspected  of  crime,  or  suspected  of 
having  any  knowledge  of  how  a  crime 
was  committed  or  who  committed  it,  to 
cooperate  as  a  witness  and  tell  the  law 
enforcement  officials  what  he  may  know 
and  give  them  any  information  he  may 
have  that  would  aid  the  law  enforcement 
officials  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

When  this  vacancy  occurs,  when  the 
distingiiished  Associate  Justice  Clark  has 
actually  retired— and  I  believe  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  millions  and  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  concerned  to- 
day—let us  hope  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  wisdom  and  un- 
der his  authority,  will  nominate  someone 
to  the  Supreme  Court  who  has  a  deep 
conviction  about  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  land.     Let  us  hope  it  is 
someone  who  will  adhere  to  and  Interpret 
the  Constitution  and  its  fundamentals 
as  written  and  as  Intended  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers.    The  nominee  should  not 
be  someone  who  will  seek,  by  some  mech- 
anism of  rhetoric,  to  read  Into  the  Con- 
stitution words  that  are  not  there  and 
meanings  that  were  never  intended  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults we  are  today  experiencing.     The 
downgrading  of  our  dedicated  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  are  trying,  under 
most  difficult  conditions,  to  perform  their 
duties — to  bring  about  safe  streets  and 
crime  control  as  sought  by  the  President 
In  legislation  he  has  proposed — should 
not  have  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  never  have  safe 
streets  and  crime  control,  no  matter  how 
many  laws  are  enacted,  unless  the  po- 
lice of  this  country— unless  the  arrest- 
ing officials — are  given  an  opportunity  to 
interrogate  those  who  may  have  some 
knowledge  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. To  say  that  those  having  knowl- 
edge of  a  crime  cannot  be  interrogated 
until  the  State  furnishes  them  a  lawyer, 
Is  carrying  concern  for  the  alleged  rights 
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of  the  accused  to  tlie  extreme  and  to 
the  detriment  of  law  enforcement  In 
this  country. 

I  hope  the  President  will  take  these 
considerations  Into  account  when  he 
sends  to  the  Senate  a  nomination  of 
someone  to  fill  the  vacancy  that  will 
regretfully  occur  by  reason  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Associate 
Justice  Tom  Clark. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Tom 
Clark  has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  present  term  in 
June.  His  place  on  the  bench  of  our 
highest  Court  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  The 
country  can  be  solaced  in  that  It  has  not 
lost  a  father,  but  instead  gained  a  son 
Ramsey  Clark's  appointment  as  Attorney 
General  fUled  the  father  with  pride 
Tom  Clark's  career  has  made  his  Nation 
proud. 

In  his  18  years  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Clark  has  emerged  with 
the  reputation  as  a  moderate,  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  Moderation 
embodies  the  rule  of  reason.  This  is  the 
approach  of  Tom  Clark. 

He  has  been  called  the  traveling  sales- 
man  of  justice  because  of  his  extensive 
travels  each  year  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  Federal  and  State  judiciary.  It  Is 
good  that  Justice  Clark  will  continue 
this  work.  It  has  been  announced  that 
he  will  chair  a  special  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  survey  the 
ethics  of  lawyers. 

Justice  Clark  has  recognized  that 
there  is  no  erosion  of  the  separation  of 
powers  when  Congress  acts  to  change 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In- 
deed, this  Is  the  duty  of  Cbngress. 
Tom  Clark  In  dissent  has  at  times  called 
upon  the  legislative  branch  to  undo  what 
he  regarded  as  an  Improper  ruling. 

I  hold  Justice  Clark  In  the  highest  re- 
gard. I  am  deeply  sorry  that  he  has 
decided  to  retire,  but  understand  his 
reason.  The  President  is  faced  with  an 
awesome  task  in  nominating  a  worthy 
successor  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  certainly  share  the  high  opinion  of 
Justice  Tom  Clark  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Justice  Clark's  service  has 
been  distinguished  both  by  his  superb 
performance  of  his  official  duties  and  his 
continuing  work  for  the  betterment  of 
the  judicial  process.  If  Justice  Clark 
cannot  be  swayed  from  his  announced 
Intention,  and  does  retire  from  the  Bench 
this  year,  I  shall  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  much  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  notable  career  of  Justice 
Tom  Clark  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  of  Texas, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  coming  retire- 
ment from  the  Bench  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  As  an  observer  of  the 
American  Judiciary,  over  the  past  few 
years,  I  have  come  to  admire  and  respect 
Tom  Clark  for  his  calm,  considered  judg- 
ment and  his  basic  concern  for  justice, 
at  the  expense  of  partisan  advantage. 
He  will  certainly  be  missed. 

For  many  years  a  lawyer  with  the  Jus- 
tice  Department,   Tom   Clark   rose  to 
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prominence,  originally,  as  chief  of  the 
west  coast  branch  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. In  this  capacity  he  ended  price 
fixing  In  the  west  coast  lumber  Industry. 
As  coordinator  of  all  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned  In  the  lamentable  evacuation 
of  the  Japanese  from  the  west  coast.  In 
1942,  he  won  distinction  for  humane  be- 
havior under  inhumane  circumstances. 
Promoted  first  assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  In  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, he  served  In  the  exposure  of  nu- 
merous frauds  against  the  Goverrunent 
arising  out  of  contracts  for  war  ma- 
terials. Promoted  once  again  to  head 
the  Criminal  Division,  he  enforced,  with 
fairness  and  determination,  priority 
orders,  price  control,  rationing,  and  food 
allocation  laws. 

Following  8  years  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  several  in  the  capacity  of 
president  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Tom  Clark  became  UJ3.  Attorney 
General,  In  May  1945.  Black  markets 
and  monopolies  were  the  chief  targets  of 
Justice  Department  activity  throughout 
his  tenure  as  Attorney  General.  In  Au- 
gust 1949  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  decision  was  In- 
deed a  proper  one. 

In  18  years  on  the  Court,  Tom  Clark 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  con- 
servative element.  Insofar  as  many  con- 
troversial issues  are  concerned.  Even 
In  the  matter  of  congressional  reappor- 
tionment, he  came  out  against  full  ac- 
ceptance of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
dogma,  declaring  that  If  one  house  of 
a  State  legislature  met  the  population 
standards,  the  other  might  "Include  some 
departure  from  It— on  some  rational 
basis." 

As  an  Independent  thinker.  Justice 
Clark  established  himself  early  in  his 
career  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  When 
called  upon  to  vote  In  the  1952  steel 
seizure  case,  he  was  confronted  by  the 
choice  of  siding  with  the  President  who 
had  appointed  him,  or  of  following  his 
conscience.  True  to  his  traditions,  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  vote  his  conscience. 

And  as  a  final  note,  closing  out  his 
career,  he  chose  to  retire  the  moment 
that  his  son  became  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  prevent  the  impression  that  the 
Court  and  the  Justice  Department  had 
any  kind  of  family  tie. 

The  action  was  typical  of  Mr.  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark,  of  Texas — a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  a  tribute  to  his  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Daniel  Webster  once  wrote 
that  "Justice  Is  the  great  Interest  of  man 
on  earth."  To  Justice  Tom  Clark,  these 
words  embodied  a  way  of  life  and 
throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
governmental  career — a  career  which 
all  of  us  hope  has  not  yet  reached  Its 
cuhnlnatlon — his  every  action  was 
directed  at  the  fulfillment  of  this 
principle. 

In  his  more  than  18  years  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Clark  has  writ- 
ten over  200  majority  opinions.  Many 
of  them  have  had  an  enormous  impact 
on  the  course  of  American  life;  but  to 
me,  three  of  his  most  monumental 
opinions  were  written  during  the  time 
that  I  was  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 


For  It  was  during  those  years  that  the 
Supreme  Court  excluded  illegally 
seized  evidence  from  State  trials,  barred 
racial  discrimination  on  any  property 
leased  from  a  State  agency,  and  more 
carefully  defined  the  first  amendment's 
guarantees  of  religious  freedom.  That 
Tom  Clark  wrote  the  majority  opinions 
in  these  cases  should  surprise  no  one. 
For  each  of  these  decisions  fit  well  with 
his  conception  of  a  Just  constitutional 
government  guaranteeing  individual  lib- 
erty and  fundamental  freedom  against 
state  interference. 

And  It  was  during  these  same  years 
that  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
some  of  Its  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  opinions  In  the  struggle  to 
combat  imjust  mergers,  price  fixing,  and 
unfair  corporate  dealings.  In  the  fore- 
front of  that  struggle  was  Tom  Clark 
whose  efforts  to  prevent  illegal  business 
operations  dated  back  to  1938  when  he 
first  Joined  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  Department  he 
was  later  to  head,  To  Tom  Clark  the 
preservation  of  legitimate  business  com- 
petition was  a  fundamental  necessity  if 
Individual  entrepreneurs  were  to  sur- 
vive and  America  were  to  remain  a  land 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

February  28,  1967,  must  certainly  have 
been  a  proud,  yet  sad  day  for  Justice 
Tom  Clark.  On  that  day,  his  son.  Wil- 
liam Ramsey  Clark,  was  appointed  U.S. 
Attorney  General — a  position  which 
Justice  Clark  had  held  22  years  earlier. 
Simultaneously,  Justice  Clark  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  from  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  knew  that  personal 
considerations  would  never  affect  or 
alter  his  decisions  as  a  judge.  But  he 
worried  about  what  the  American  public 
might  think  and  whether  his  position 
might  make  his  fellow  Justices  uncom- 
fortable. His  decision  to  retire  from 
the  Supreme  Court  was  the  choice  of  a 
man  of  conscience  and  humility — a  man 
who  has  always  prized  honor  and  prin- 
ciple far  more  than  fame.  Such  men 
are  hard  to  find  and  I  therefore  add  my 
sentiments  to  those  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues in  urging  Justice  Tom  Clark  to 
remain  active  in  the  Govenunent  he  has 
served  so  well  for  these  decades  and  to 
continue  his  leadership  on  behalf  of  a 
better  and  more  just  America. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  Joy  In  the  antitrust  camp  In  seeing 
Associate  Justice  Clark  leaving  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  he  has  served  so  well. 
As  anyone  familiar  with  his  back- 
ground with  the  Department  of  Justice 
might  have  suspected  back  in  1949,  when 
he  ascended  the  Bench,  antitrust  en- 
forcement has  had  an  imd^itandlng 
friend  in  the  highest  Court  of  the  land 
this  past  18  years. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  always  up- 
held the  Government's  position.  One 
need  only  remember  the  Times-Picajrune 
case  to  counteract  that  implication. 
However,  fairness  requires  acknowledg- 
ing Justice  Clark's  fairness.  This  was 
apparent  in  the  newspaper  case.  And 
we  who  feel  that  antitrust  is  simply  the 
rules  of  fairplay  for  the  game  of  com- 
petition must  feel  that  his  Insistence  in 
the  Times-Picayune  case  that  restraint 
of  trade  be  demonstrated — and  in  the 
Tampa  Electric  case  that  a  real  prob- 


ability of  a  lessening  of  competition  be 
shown — did  help  to  maintain  Uie  fairness 
of  antitrust. 

If  those  two  cases  might  be  cited  as 
examples  of  Justice  Clerk  taking  the 
muscle  out  of  the  antitrust  laws,  there 
is  a  long  list  of  other  opinions  which  put 
more  muscle  In. 

In  fact,  a  recent  survey  of  the  84  anti- 
trust decisions  since  1953  showed  that 
two-thirds  of  them  were  written  by  four 
Judges — including  Justice  Tom  Clark. 

It  might  be  weU  to  mention  a  few  of  his 
opinions: 

In  National  Dairy,  he  wrote  the  opinion 
sustaining  the  vaUdity  of  the  criminal 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  against  the  charge  that  It 
was  unconstitutionally  vague. 

In  the  Dean  Foods  case,  he  sustained 
the  power  of  the  FTC  to  seek  and  gain 
Injunctive  relief  in  merger  cases. 

In  International  Boxing  Club,  he  wrote 
an  opinion  sustaining  the  violation  and 
defending  the  decree  calling  for  strong 
relief  to  break  up  monopolization  of  box- 
ing. 

In  Bowman  Dairy,  he  wrote  the  major- 
ity opinion  which  explored  the  cost  jus- 
tification defense  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  man  who 
started  in  1937  as  a  trial  attorney  In  the 
antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  left  his  construction  mark 
on  the  antitrust  law  for  the  past  30  years. 
The  clearest  Impressions,  of  course,  were 
left  during  the  18  years  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

He  is  being  deservedly  praised  today 
for  his  many  accomplishments.  He 
should 'be — it  seems  to  me — thanked  by 
every  businessman  in  the  United  States. 
For  in  a  land  where  the  constant  cry  Is 
"Antitrust  law  Is  too  vague."  Justice 
ClEU-k  has  done  his  effective  best  to  erase 
some  of  the  vagueness  and  pencil  In  cer- 
tainty— and  fairness. 

Justice  Clark  will  be  remembered 
gratefully  by  students  of  constitutional 
government  for  so  long  as  our  system 
continues.  And  the  probabiUty  that  our 
system  will  succeed,  not  Just  survive,  is 
the  greater  because  of  the  loyalty  and 
learning  of  Justice  Tom  Clark. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  today 
to  join  in  the  tributes  being  offered  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark. 

In  his  18  years  on  the  Court.  Justice 
Clark  has  handed  down  a  distinguished 
series  of  opinions  marking  fully  his  be- 
lief In  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  equal 
opportunities  in  life.  No  issue  of  the 
day  Is  of  greater  moment  for  the  future 
of  America — for  the  strength  of  her  In- 
stitutions, for  the  continued  well-being 
of  her  people,  and  for  her  stature  as  a 
world  leader. 

Justice  Clark,  In  his  opinions  and 
statements  from  the  Bench,  has  left  no 
doubt  on  where  he  stands  on  the  issues 
presented  to  the  Court.  This  singleness 
of  purpose  could  come  only  from  a  man 
who  has  a  firm  vision  of  American  so- 
ciety, a  vision  grounded  In  nearly  40 
years  of  public  service  both  as  Attorney 
General,  and  in  the  legislative  branch, 
culminating  in  service  as  a  member  of 
the  highest  Court  in  the  land. 
Justice  Clark  is  noted  In  legal  circles 
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as  an  outstanding  leader  In  the  cause 
of  streamlining  judicial  administration. 
Court  congestion  is  today  perhaps  the 
most  serious  problem  facing  our  Judicial 
system.  It  is  responsible  for  long  delays 
in  giving  every  citizen  access  to  the 
courts  and  benefits  of  justice.  I  am  sure 
that  when  Justice  Clark  steps  down  at 
the  end  of  this  term,  he  will  give  the  law- 
makers and  the  judges  in  this  country 
the  full  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
wisdom  in  helping  to  streamline  this 
country's  judicial  machinery. 

Justice  Clark,  presently  chairman  of 
the  American  Trial  Lawyer's  Student 
Advocacy  Advisory  Committee,  has  rec- 
ognized our  great  need  for  increasing 
both  the  numbers  and  the  training  of 
our  trial  attorneys.  We  must  always 
heed  the  need  to  bring  to  our  law  stu- 
dents the  experiences  our  highest  ju- 
dicial ofBcers  have  had  in  administering 
the  system  which  our  students  are  study- 
ing. Only  then  can  our  legal  system 
continue  to  be  responsive  and  modem. 

We  will  all  miss  Justice  Clark's  pres- 
ence on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


April  2^,  1967 


ON  A  COLLISION  COURSE  WITH 
CATASTROPHE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  of  April  23,  entitled  "On  a  Collision 
Course  With  Catastrophe." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star. 

Apr.  23,  19671 
On  a  Ck>u.i8ioN  CouRsx  Wrrn  Catasthophc 

Time  Is  running  out  for  the  United  States 
poetel  s^tem.  Aa  Poetmaater  General  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien  warned  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee the  other  day,  a  catastrophic  logjam 
such  as  hit  Chicago  last  October  "could  hap- 
pen m  any  poet  office." 

Volume  will  total  80  billion  pieces  or  mall 
this  year,  compared  to  a  mere  5  billion  for  the 
entire  Soviet  Union.  We  not  only  account 
for  more  mall  than  aU  other  nations  com- 
bined, but  oiu"  mere  rate  of  annual  Increase. 
3  bUUon  pieces,  la  a  third  the  total  volvune  of 
Prance. 

The  present  postal  system  simply  Isn't 
equipped  to  handle  a  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude. Its  physical  plant  Is  outmoded.  Its 
staffing  handicapped  by  a  hoary  tradition  of 
political  patronage,  and  Ita  deficlt-rldden  fi- 
nances a  nightmare  of  congressional  Inter- 
ference. 

The  truth  Is  that  Americans  are  guUty  of  a 
ctUture  lag  In  their  attitude  toward  the  malls. 
They  Insist  on  20th  century  service  but  com- 
placently accept  the  notion  that  the  depart- 
ment Is  a  political  power  base,  useful  for  dis- 
pensing local  postmastershlpe.  The  public 
demands  that  only  the  most  modem  manage- 
ment techniques  be  used  in  the  Defense  De- 


partment, for  example,  but  still  clings  to  the 
theory  that  the  Post  Office  can  be  run  along 
Jim  Parley  lines. 

Oddly  enough,  a  political  technician  has 
now  set  out  to  dispute  the  notion  that  the 
Post  Office  should  be  operated  this  way.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  a  shrewd  manager  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's IMO  campaign  and  subsequently  a 
White  House  adviser  to  President  Johnson, 
wants  to  get  the  department  out  of  politics, 
away  from  congressional  meddling,  and  even 
away  from  the  White  House.  He  Is  literally 
talking  himself  out  of  a  job  If  his  plan  goes 
through. 

The  O'Brien  plan,  unveiled  at  a  meeting  of 
magazine  publishers  here  early  In  April,  can 
be  summarized  briefly.  It  would  remove  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  Cabinet  status, 
set  it  up  as  a  non-profit  government  cor- 
poration, and  operate  It  with  a  bocod  of  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  Congress.  A  professional  execu- 
tive would  manage  the  corporation. 

As  part  of  this  package,  the  corporation 
would  be  given  a  clear  set  of  rules  on  the 
"percentage  of  cost  of  coverage  for  postal 
services,"  so  that  future  changes  In  rates 
would  be  made  on  a  fixed  formula  basis. 
In  other  words,  the  corporation  would  have 
a  precise  Idea  of  how  much  Its  free  services 
for  congressional  franking  privileges  and  so 
on  would  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  Treasury, 
and  how  much  It  could  charge  the  public 
for  regular  mall. 

Such  a  drastic  reorganization  of  the  postal 
system  may  seem  a  startling  and  hazardous 
venture  Into  an  unknown  area.  But  In  fact 
similar  proposals  are  under  study  In  Britain 
and  Canada,  and  the  government-owned  cor- 
poration Is  nothing  new. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  Is  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  The  TVA  Act  of 
1933  created  a  self-supporting  government 
corporation. 

In  contrast  to  the  Poet  Office  Department, 
whose  current  deficit  totals  $1.2  bllUon,  TVA 
Is  repaying  money  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
appropriations  It  received  In  Its  early  days 
for  dams. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  this 
Is  a  false  analogy,  that  an  electric  power  sys- 
tem In  seven  states  can't  be  com.pared  with 
delivering  the  mall  nation-wide.  They  will 
point  out  that  the  problems  faced  by  the 
Post  Office  have  no  parallel  In  any  other  In- 
dustry. 

Certainly  no  one  will  dispute  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Poet  Ofllce  Usk.  But  oddly 
enough,  right  alongside  this  creaking  gov- 
ernment service  with  Its  deficits  and  delays 
has  grown  a  flourishing  private  Industry  In 
one  area,  the  delivery  of  packages.  Testi- 
mony last  year  before  the  Senate  Poet  Office 
Committee  revealed  that  one  firm,  United 
Parcel  Service,  grew  from  zero  In  1951  to  300 
million  parcels  In  1965.  Another.  Railway 
Express  Agency,  since  1960  has  raised  annual 
tonnage  of  shipments  from  1.4  million  tons 
to  1.8  million,  a  23  percent  gain,  and  has 
added  126  terminals  and  18,436  vehicles. 

Hopefully  converting  the  poeUl  system  to 
a  corporation,  free  of  congressional  interfer- 
ence, would  give  a  professional  manager  the 
freedom  that  private  Industry  seems  to 
translate  Into  profits  and   better  service. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Poet  Office 
manpower  troubles,  mounting  work  load,  and 
low  morale.  But  as  Postmaster  O'Brien  sees 
It,  the  real  crunch  comes  In  lack  of  working 
space. 

The  system's  physical  plant  Is  "inadequate, 
badly  located,  and  aging."  he  declares. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  poet  office  space  Is  In 
buildings  constructed  before  1940.  For  years, 
the  department  has  skimped  on  new  build- 
ings and  machinery,  setting  aside  2.4  to  4.1 
percent  of  its  budget.  (By  contrast,  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  ploughs 
roughly  33  percent  every  year  Into  capital 
Investment.) 
Mr.  O'Brien  thinks  It  will  take  about  $6 


billion  spread  over  the  next  five  years  to 
modernize  the  department's  buildings.  Yet 
the  House  recently  cut  »10.8  million  out  of 
a  ♦66.8  million  budget  request  for  new  build- 
ings next  year. 

The  crisis  focuses  on  buildings  for  several 
reasons.  This  is  where  the  automation  Is 
planned  to  speed  up  mall  handling  and  re- 
duce costs.  But  many  of  the  exlsUng  build- 
ings caimot  be  converted.  Their  floors  are 
too  weak  for  heavy  machinery,  their  layouts 
are  not  compatible  with  an  efficient  flow  of 
work,  and  the  plants  are  often  In  downtown 
sites  strangled  by  traffic. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  proposed  corporation  could 
Issue  bonds  for  new  buildings  and  pay  off 
the  debt  by  rental  Income.  The  way  things 
stand  now.  Congress  dictates  the  final  budget 
for  buildings.  Just  as  It  does  for  pay  rates, 
number  of  employees,  postal  rates,  and  hir- 
ing of  postmasters.  And  the  system  Isn't 
working. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  proposals 
have  been  made  In  Congress  to  change  some 
aspect  or  another  of  the  postal  department. 
Some  of  these  are  worthy:  the  Senate  re- 
cently enacted  a  bill  which  would  abolish 
patronage  In  hiring  of  postmasters. 

But  these  are  piecemeal  solutions. 

As  Mr.  O'Brien  observes,  "I  think  the  effort 
to  patch  a  fabric  so  full  of  holes  Is  yielding 
diminishing  returns."  No  leas  than  a  revo- 
lution  win   cure   this   ailing   system. 

A  presidential  commission  Is  now  studying 
proposals  to  overhaul  the  Poet  Office,  and  is 
expected  to  report  within  a  year.  In  the 
meantime  Chairman  Joe  Pool  of  a  House 
subcommittee  on  postal  facilities  will  open 
hearings  next  month  on  the  O'Brien  plan. 
Already  there  are  Indications  that  key  House 
members  are  hostile  to  the  program  and  the 
loss  of  congressional  control  It  would  mean. 
But  until  somebody  comes  up  with  a  better 
idea.  Congress  had  better  take  the  Postmaster 
General  seriously.  The  system,  as  he  cor- 
rectly warns.  Is  In  a  race  with  catastrophe. 
His  solution  makes  more  sense  to  us  than 
anything  else  that  has  been  suggested. 


April  2i,  1967 
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POINTLESS   PROTEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  23  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  entitled  "Pointless  Protest." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POIMTLXSS    PrOTXST 

The  Committee  of  100  Ministers,  represent- 
ing a  cross-section  of  this  city's  most  re- 
spected Negro  clergymen,  has  made  just  the 
right  response  to  Julius  Hobson's  hare- 
brained campaign  for  a  May  1  boycott  of  the 
public  schools. 

Instead  of  abandoning  schools  and  exposing 
school  children  to  use  as  "political  pawns," 
the  ministers  said.  District  parents  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  "urgent  task 
of  seeking  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion." 

The  distinction  Is  between  a  constructive 
positive  coiirse  and  one  wholly  negative. 
The  boycott  scheme  was  born  just  after  the 
reapportionment  of  School  Superintendent 
Hansen,  which  Hobson  had  noisily  opposed. 
The  ministers  recognize,  however,  that  pro- 
test must  serve  some  iisef ul  piu-pose  in  order 
to  be  worthwhile.  In  this  case,  no  purpose 
is  served  and  the  form  of  protest  is  thor- 
oughly deplorable. 

No  administrative  or  teaching  "reforms" 
of  any  substance  are  Ukely  to  be  made  by 
the  school  board  until  the  Columbia  Teach- 
ers College  study  of  the  local  school  system  is 
finished  this  summer — despite  the  board's 
desire  for  changes.  No  amount  of  protest  is 
apt  to  change  that  situation.    As  to  money. 


the  debate  this  week  on  the  city  budget  dis- 
closed a  substantial  awakemng  of  congres- 
sional Interest  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
District's  school  needs.  This  Is  an  Interest, 
however,  which  needs  to  be  nurtured,  not 
discouraged.  And  in  this  as  in  any  other 
context,  the  sorry  spectacle  of  empty  class- 
rooms on  schools  days  could  do  only  harm. 


COLLEGE  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  of  April  23,  entitled  "CoUege  Tax 
Credit." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoLLxox  Tax  CxKDrr 

The  proposal  approved  in  the  Senate  to 
give  a  tax  break  to  parents  with  children  in 
college  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  a  col- 
lege education  could  be  treated  as  a  luxury, 
something  reserved  In  the  main  for  children 
of  wealthy  parents.  This,  of  course,  Is  no 
longer  true.  If  it  ever  was  true.  Higher  edu- 
cation today  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
not  only  for  the  Individual  but  also  for  the 
nation.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  "rich 
kids,"  but  for  youngsters  at  every  level  of 
our  society,  economic  and  otherwise,  who 
can  qualify  for  college. 

From  the  parental  point  of  view,  however, 
the  cost  of  a  college  education  has  been 
splrallng  and  It  will  go  higher.  Without 
help,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  no  room 
m  a  great  many  family  budgets  for  the 
higher  education  of  children  who  want  to  go 
to  college,  who  ought  to  go  t»  ooUege,  and 
who  would  be  more  useful  citizens  if  they 
did  go. 

The  tax  credit  proposal  Is  on  the  modest 
side — a  maximum  of  $325  a  year  per  student. 
Smaller  credits  would  be  allowed  for  those 
with  Incomes  above  $26,000  a  year  and  none 
for  those  whose  incomes  exceed  $57,000.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  the  $325 
figure  would  be  applicable.  This  is  not  a 
great  deal,  but  it  would  help. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  would  be 
an  inunediate  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
This  is  not  inconsequential.  But  if  the  pro- 
jections are  correct,  the  government  in  the 
years  ahead  would  recapture  all  or  even  more 
of  its  Interim  revenue  loss  from  higher  taxes 
paid  on  higher  incomes  by  college-trained 
men  and  women.  We  think  the  House 
should  go  along  with  this  Senate  project. 


SUMMER:    A  CITY  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  a  column,  by  Mary 
McGrory.  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star,  of  April  23,  entitled 
"Summer:   A  City  Problem." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summxb:   a  Crrr  Psoblxm 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Henry  James  said  it  was  the  loveliest  word 
In  the  English  language,  but  "siunmertlme" 
has  become  a  symbol  for  trouble  in  Amer- 
ica's cities. 

Last  year,  half-a-dozen  large  cities  were 
swept  by  the  fires  of  racial  violence.  This 
year,  it  Is  glumly  agreed,  things  could  be 
worse.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  fore- 
most Negro  leader,  has  prophesied  turbu- 
lence. Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  has  begun 
making  plans  to  avert  riots  in  New   York 


City,  which,  largely  due  to  his  efforts,  es- 
caped In  1966. 

Race  relations,  which  were  bad  last  sum- 
mer, has  deteriorated. 

The  expulsion  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr. 
of  New  York  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  solidified  antl-whlte  sentiment. 
The  myth  that  he  was  the  Idol  of  the  Jani- 
tors and  the  maids  of  his  race  has  been 
exploded. 

Negroes  are  watching  with  unnerving  In- 
tensity for  the  resolution  of  the  case  of  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  who  has 
been  accused  of  misuse  of  campaign  funds. 
If  he  Is  let  off  with  a  pat  on  the  wrist.  Ne- 
groes say  they  will  have  new  proof  that  there 
are,  as  Howard  University  President  James 
M.  Nabrlt  charged  last  March,  "two  laws  in 
this  country — one  for  white  and  one  for 
black." 

The  most  ominous  development  of  all  has 
been  the  sight  of  Dr.  King  making  common 
cause  with  Stokely  Carmlchael  against  the 
Vietnam  war.  For  President  Johnson,  King's 
opposition  would  be  bad  enough.  But  for 
him  to  be  allied  with  the  most  extreme  ele- 
ments in  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  the 
White  House. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  has  declared 
that  the  war  "Is  destroying  the  soul  of  the 
nation."  His  associates  say  that  King  did  not 
bring  the  war  against  the  war  into  the  slums. 
They  aver  it  was  already  on,  and  that  he  as- 
sumed leadership  lest  it  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  Carmlchael  and  other  "black  power"  ad- 
vocates who  counsel  resistance  to  the  draft. 

To  add  anti-war  protest  to  civil  rlghte  un- 
rest Is,  nonetheless,  to  some  of  Dr.  King's 
best  friends,  to  be  putting  a  match  to  shav- 
ings. 

Even  before  this  grim  prospect  developed, 
the  Federal  government  had  been  tooling  up 
the  programs  which  King  has  charged  have 
been  robbed  by  the  concentration  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  is  in  charge  of 
coordinating  numerous  projects,  many  of 
them  financed  by  poverty  program  funds 
which  were  slashed  in  Congress.  The  swim- 
ming pool  allowance  was,  for  example,  wiped 
out. 

He  has  already  written  to  the  mayor  of 
every  city  of  any  size,  telling  them  what  re- 
mains available  by  way  of  federal  financial 
help  and  giving  them  Information  on  their 
cities  which  they  may  not  have. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has,  for  Instance,  made  a  survey  of 
siunmer  camps  and  found  an  average  va- 
cancy rate  of  25  percent.  The  vice  president 
Is  suggesting  to  mayors  they  take  steps  to  put 
slum  children  In  the  empty  bunks. 

The  President  in  February  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  in  which  he  \irged  a  national 
"Share  Your  Summer"  conference  to  en- 
courage more  fortunate  families  "to  open 
their  vacation  homes  to  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren for  part  of  the  summer." 

The  Labor  Department  Is  concentrating  on 
hard-core  unemployment  cases  and  has  set  a 
goal  of  summer  jobs  from  20,000  to  40,000 
for  youths  between  15  and  21. 

The  difficulties  of  reaching  disadvantaged 
and  totally  disoriented  youth  were  llliunl- 
nated  at  a  hearing  of  the  Cities  Conunlttee 
at  which  officials  of  the  building  trades 
testified. 

The  officials  held  to  their  contention  that 
their  antidiscrimination  program  has  been 
99  percent  successful.  Their  case  was  sta- 
tistically shattered  when  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, D-N.Y.,  pointed  out  that  In  Cleveland, 
a  city  with  a  Negro  population  of  17  percent, 
a  union  had  found  only  22  Negroes  worthy  of 
being  taken  Into  apprentice  training. 

One  of  the  officials  countered  that  a  car- 
penters union  wishing  to  do  the  decent 
thing,  offered  to  train  a  hundred  boys.  They 
were  prepared  to  teach  the  illiterate  to  read 
and  write  and  offered  to  pay  them  $2.25  an 
hour. 


"They  wovmd  up  with  eight."  he  reported. 
"They  wouldn't  stay.  You  can't  force  a  boy 
to  train  who  doesn't  want  to  learn." 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan, 
who  runs  one  of  the  most  successful  poverty 
programs  In  the  nation,  foxind  that  it  was 
better  to  induce  the  neighborhood  to  con- 
tribute to  training  programs,  so  that  if  a 
boy  dropped  out,  he  had  an  Irate  contributor 
to  face. 

Responsible  government  officials  know 
there  Is  not  time  or  money  available  to  recon- 
cile the  sullen  and  estranged  Negro  youth 
described  by  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  ven- 
erable civil  rights  leader.  But  they  hope 
that  they  can  persuade  antipathetic  mayors 
like  Locker  of  Cleveland  and  Yorty  of  Los 
Angeles  that  a  show  of  concern  Is  Imperative 
if  law  and  order  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
rlums  this  simimer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BireiNESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered,  the  Senate  will  now 
tnmsact  routine  morning  business,  un- 
der the  3-minute  rule. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  on  Expoit-Impokt  Bank  Insuxanck 
and    guarantxxs    issxtxs    in    connection 
With  XJS.  Exports  to  Yugoslavia 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Exp>ort-Imi>ort 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.  re- 
porting, piirsuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  Export-Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guar- 
antees Issued  m  connection  with  VS.  exports 
to  Yugoslavia,  for  the  month  of  March  1967, 
not  previously  reported,  totaled  $1,206,238; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

AtTTHOalZATION  OF  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION Allowances  to  Certain  Members  or 
THE  Uniformed  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize travel  and  transportation  allowances 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services  au- 
thorized leave  from  isolated  poets  (with  an 
accompanying  pat>er ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling 
program,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  De- 
cember 31.  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Section  510(a)  (1)  or  tke 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  510(a)(1)  of  the 
Merchant   Marine   Act,   1936    (with   accom- 
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panylng  papers) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Permission  »ok  Tacking  of  Citizkk  Owms- 
SKF  or  VK8SKLS  fOB  Tradk-In  Pubposm 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  ot  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  permit  tacking  of  citizen  ownership 
of  vessels  for  trade-in  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Reports  or  Comptrollkb  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmltUng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Government-wide  review  of 
the  administration  of  certain  statutory  and 
regxUatory  requirements  relaUng  to  architect- 
engineer  fees,  dated  AprU  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  air  transportation  pro- 
vided dependent  children  of  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  between  the  Continental 
United  States  and  overseas  areas.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  April  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  procurement  of  crlUcally 
needed  mlssUe  fuel  under  adverse  conditions 
♦l^™..*  fp'e-source  supplier.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  AprU  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

DrnaMtNATIONS  REtAXINO  To  Reamangement 
AND  BjtJAXJZA-nON  OF  CONSTHUCTION  REPAY- 
MENTS DtJE  THE  UNrrxD  States  Pbom  Vari- 
oira  Irrigation  Contractors  on  the  m^k 
RiviK  Project.  Montana 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law   de- 
terminations relating  to  rearrangement'  and 
equalization  of  construction  repayments  due 
to  United  States  from  various  Irrigation  con- 
tractors  for   their   respective   shares   of   the 
C03ts  of  the  water  storage  works  on  the  Milk 
River    project    In    northern   Montana    (with 
acconapanylng   papers);    to   the    Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report     on     Acnvrrns     Under    the     Law 
Enporcmirnt  Assistance  Act  or  1986 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act   of   1965.   dated  Aprtl    1,    1967    (with   an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

DisposmoN  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
states,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
or  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  of 
Dusiness  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers) :  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 


"Senate  Joint  RESOLimoN  34 
"A  resolution  petltlomng  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  more  laUtude  and  discretion 
In  the  state's  use  of  monies  returned  by  the 
Federal  authorities 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  appropriate  large  simis  of 
money  for  specific  programs  within  the 
states  and  to  require  the  states  likewise  to 
appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  the  pro- 
grams specified  by  the  Federal  Government- 
and 

"Whereas,  It  U  Increasingly  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  promulgate  rules 
regulauons  and  gxildeUnes  setting  forth  In 
extreme  detaU  the  requirements  for  admims- 
terlng  the  programs  contributed  to;  and 

"Whereas,  The  needs,  clrcumsUnces  and 
resources  of  the  states  differ  greatly;  and 
the  attempt  to  provide  details  of  program 
administration  applicable  to  all  the  states 
can  cause  Inefficient  use  of  the  state's  money 
and  does  cause  the  use  of  this  state's  money 
not  In  accord  with  the  priority  of  need- 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Eighty-fifth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring.  That  the  President 
of   the    United   States   of   America   and    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  most  re- 
spectfully petitioned  and  requested  to  con- 
sider whether  a  more  efficient  use  of  momes 
returned  to  the  states  could  not  be  obtained 
If  the  states  were  given  more  dlscreUon  In 
the  application  of  the  monies:  and  whether 
It  Is  Indeed  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
federal   authorities   to  promulgate   and   re- 
quire adherence  to  such  great  numbers  of 
regulations  and  guidelines  for  the  state  ad- 
ministration of  federally  assisted  programs 
"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of   the  State  of  Tennessee  shall   furnish   a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 
•Adopted:   April  11,  1967 


AprU  24,  1967 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Inmiedlately  com- 
plete a  comprehensive  re-evaluatlon  of  the 
Irrigation,  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, low  flow  augmentation  and  rec- 
reational benefits  of  the  project  and  place 
It  before  the  Congress  for  authorization  at 
the  earliest  possible  date; 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves;  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son  and  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Congresswoman 
Catherine  May  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Washington  Congressional  delegaUon. 

"I,  Ward  Bowden.  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
do  hereby  certify  this  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  April  14. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SJR  39 


Ajyril  2^,  1967 
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"Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresentaiives 
■Approved:  4-13/67. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By   the    PRESIDENT   pro    tempore: 
A  Joint  resoluUon  of  the  LegUlature  of  the 
State   of  Tennessee:    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 


"Governor." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Senate  REsoLtrnoN  Ex.  39 

"Whereas.  Construction  of  the  Satus  Dam 
has  been  under  study  since  1920;  and 

"Whereas.  Reports  on  this  Important  ir- 
rigation, fiood  control,  water  supply,  recrea- 
tion and  fisheries  enhancement  project  have 
been  made  as  recently  as  1964  by  the  US 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

"Whereas.  New  federal  water  resource  proj- 
ect standards  relaUng  to  recreational  bene- 
fits from  such  projects  open  up  new  means 
of  providing  for  these  functions;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  placed 
a  low  priority  on  this  development,  which  U 
Important  If  full  development  of  our  water 
resources  on  the  Yakima  River  system  Is  to 
be  obtained;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Satus  Dam  would  provide 
irrigaUon  for  some  14,000  acres  of  lands  now 
dry,  would  store  64,600  acre-feet  of  water 
and  greatly  augment  low  flows  for  fish  and 
wlldUfe  enhancement  and  recreational  pur- 
poses; and 

"Whereas.  This  project  has  widespread 
conununlty  support  and  lU  construction  Is 
urged  by  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  farmers,  sportsmen,  valley  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  the  Taklma  Tribal 
Council; 

"Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the 


"A  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  National 
Cemetery  System 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  figures  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  show 
that  of  the  4.873  servicemen  who  lost  lives 
in  the  flght  for  freedom  In  Vietnam  during 
the  period.  873  or  20.4  per  cent  were  burled 
in  national  cemeteries;  and 

"Whereas,  although  one  in  five  were  ac- 
tually interred  In  national  cemeteries,  many 
more  would  probably  have  also  been  burled 
in  a  national  cemetery  had  there  been  avail- 
able space  near  the  home  of  next  of  kin;  and 
"Whereas  over  the  past  three  years  there 
has  been  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  federal  agencies  to  sharply  curtail  or 
do  away  altogether  with  any  further  provi- 
sion for  national  cemeteries;  and 

"Whereas  present  day  burial  expenses  are 
sufficlenUy  high  without  placing  on  the 
veteran's  and  serviceman's  dependent  the 
added  cost  of  purchasing  a  burial  plot;  and 
"Whereas  the  burial  aUowances  of  the 
Veterans  AdnUnlstratlon  and  that  provided 
under  Social  Security  are  far  too  meager  to 
provide  for  the  last  rites  of  most  veterans 
and  servicemen;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
present  administration  U  determined  to  end 
the  national  cemetery  system  Just  as  soon 
as  present  facilities  are  exhaiuted  and  this 
procedure  U  a  rank  departure  from  the  long- 
time precedent  that  veterans  who  have 
served  their  nation  In  time  of  war  are  en- 
titled to  burial  sites  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government; 

"Be  it  resolved  that  we  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  necessary  to  forestall  the  present 
plans  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
administration,  and  to  oppose  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which  sup- 
ports the  administration's  policy  of  no 
further  expansion  of  the  national  cemetery 
system,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  as  many  national  ceme- 
teries have  already  exhausted  available  space 
and  several  others  are  scheduled  for  closing 
this  year;  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  requested  to  establish  an  ade- 
quate and  permanent  national  cemetery 
system  to  make  national  cemeteries  avail- 
able with  burial  spaces  for  all  VS.  military 
servicemen  and  women  who  are  entitled  to 
the  same,  and  wish  to  be  Interred  there. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden.  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  John  McCormack,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  S.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  De- 


fense; the  Honorable  Charles  L.  Schultz 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruenlng,  U.S.  Senators  and  the  Hon- 
orable Howard  W.  Pollock,  VS.  Representa- 
tive members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"RXSOLtJTION  No.  187  ( 1-S) 
•RelaUve  to  respectfully  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  put  on 
notice  the  United  Nations  that  Guam  is 
not  a  non-self-govemlng  dependency  of 
the  United  States  but  a  true  part  of  the 
United  States  and  as  such  is  of  no  con- 
cern to  that  world  organization,  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  having  freely  and  voluntarily 
associated  themselves  with  the  Umted 
States,  accepting  with  gratitude  American 
citizenship  and  participating  with  all  other 
Americana  In  the  life  of  the  nation 

TP^tJll'T^***  ^y  '^*  Legislature  of  the 
I  erritory   of   Guam : 

"Whereas  the  territory  of  Guam  was  orig- 
inally acquired  by  the  Umted  States  as  part 
Amii?."*  ^^P**"'  8«»e™ted  by  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  thus  was  for  many  years 

L„n  rj;  V  '*""  ""'^'^  States  wherein  the 
of  Th.  ^"i"  ^°  "*""  '"  *^«  admmutratlon 
of  the  island  and  played  no  part  m  the 
American  commonwealth;  and 

m«^''*'"!,*":v'"*P"*  **»*  '»<="  0^  «eIf-govem- 
ment  and  the  colonial  status  of  the  Island 

du?in.  th""^"*"-  *^*  P'^^P'*'  neverthelew 
during  the  Second  World  War  when  the  ter- 

V^uL"^^.  occupied  by  forces  hostUe  to  the 
United  States  for  almost  three  years  dem- 
onstrated  a  real  knowledge  of^he  ideSs 
of  American  democracy  and  .  true  loyaltj 
to  the  American  nation,  which  loyalty  was 
rewarded  by  the  United  States  shomy  an" 

shi^'lfJ^H"'  w"P"*  '^  B"nt  of  cltlzen- 
rnL   K**    ""-Kovernment.    the    people    of 

Kovernina  ii  '=''^''"*«"  Guam  a  non-self- 
UnlteS  i«t^'''''*'S*=y'  '•*••  *  ~'°°y'  °t  the 
United  ^J!!  f"**  "  ■"<=*>  «Pects  the 
united    States    to    account    to    the^United 

^ndTncf  ^n?"r''  P™«''«  toward  in^ 
^?tl!.  M  V.  "*'  '^*'"  ^^  'motion  of  the 
I^m^h«w*"°ff  "^*  "»•  P~P'«  of  Guam  we 

«n,  '^  "  °'  *^"  Vnix^a.  States  is  one  hlaWv 

lought.  bled,  and  died  for  the  United  States 

otic  ^^h"'^"'"  "'***"  *»'^*"  bu  M  pSS- 
otlc  Americans;  now  therefore  be  it 

turf  *do«  I,'  *^K*  ***"  ^'''*^  0^»«»  Legl«la. 

Sf  "  -"---  tL-t^^^torH 
but"^  partVthe'?^  "/  '^'  united  sLtes 
and  tha?  ftoLln?  ^™«'■'<=»n  commonwealth 
hasnofvirlsdw.o^^''''  '^*  "^"^^"^  Nations 

the'reirdlnt*"'  f  A"*  °'  ^"S-  C'tlzenshlp  to 
ine  residents  of  Guam  was  long  requMt^ 
by  the  people  of  Guam  prior  tl  ite  aaS 
extension  and  that  therefore  this  ui  r^? 
izenshlp  was  a  free  choice  of  the  peop «" 
Of  Guam  and  not  given  against  their  wuSS 
-i.  That  as  citizens  of  the  Umted  States' 
the  people  of  Guam  can  travel  fi^iyaS-' 

anv'n.K"*  T.^^"^  ''"'  ^"^^  States  L^ 
any  other  citizen  and  can  obtain  passports 
to  travel  elsewhere  in  the  world.  agaK 
freely  as  other  American  citizens;  that   ac- 
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cordingly,  a  large  number  of  locally  bom 
citizens  no  longer  reside  in  Guam  but  else- 
where in  the  umted  States  where  they,  like 
all  other  citizens,  vote  in  national  and  fed- 
eral elections  and  otherwise  fully  participate 
in  the  me  of  the  Nation; 

"3.  That  although  the  residents  of  Guam, 
while  living  In  Guam,  cannot  vote  In  national 
elections,  for  years  neither  could  the  resi- 
dents of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  neither  can 
expatriate  Americans  living  overseas  who 
maintain  no  stateside  residence,  and  thus 
the  lack  of  a  vote  in  a  national  election  does 
not  mean  that  the  people  of  Guam  are  any 
less  U.S.  citizens  than  the  others  who  can 
vote; 

"4.  That  although  the  people  of  Guam  do 
not  presently  elect  their  chief  executive, 
QAlther  do  the  p«opl«  of  Washington,  DXJ, 
and  in  any  event  legUlation  is  now  pending 
which  will  undoubtedly  soon  give  Guam  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  chief  executive; 

••5.  That  the  community  of  Guam  has  per 
capita  lost  more  of  Its  men  in  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  than  any  other  American  com- 
munity, and  this  fact  U  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  the  people  of  Guam,  whose  young 
men  have  volunteered  in  large  numbers  to 
Join  the  American  Armed  Services,  hardly 
the  action  of  a  colonial  people,  but  Instead 
the  expreesion  of  patriotic  Americans  desir- 
ing to  help  defend  not  their  colonial  master 
but  their  own  country;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  people  of  Guam  do 
further  state  that  although  for  the  fore- 
going reasons  they  deny  any  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  NaUons  over  Guam,  they  never- 
theless are  wUllng  to  clear  this  matter  up 
for  all  time  by  submltUng  the  question  to  a 
local  referendum  if  such  be  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  or  the  President,  although  for 
the  compelling  reasons  stated  hereinbefore 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Guam  such 
a  referendum  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  to 
a  considerable  degree  Insulting  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  countless  Guamanians  who  have 
died  for  their  country,  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretai7  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Goldberg.  United  States  Delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Honorable 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  Chairman,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Honorable  A.  B.  WonPat. 
Guam's  Washington  Representative,  and  to 
the  Honorable  Manuel  F.  L.  Guerrero.  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  7th 
day  of  April  1967. 

"F.  T.  Ramirez. 
"Legislative  Secretary. 
"J.  C.  Arriola. 

"Speaker." 


"RESOLtmoN  No.  189  (1-S) 
■Relative  to  respectfully  requesting  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  conflrm  the 
appointment  of  Manual  P.  L.  Guerrero  as 
Governor  of  Gtiam 


"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legistoture  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on 
his  recent  trip  to  Guam  to  preside  over  the 
Guam  conference  on  the  progress  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  upon  his  arrival  in  Guam, 
dramatically  announced  that  on  the  plane 
ride  from  Washington  to  Guam,  he  had 
signed  the  commission  reappointing  the  Hon- 
orable Manuel  F.  L.  Guerrero  as  Governor  of 
Guam,  and  that  appointment  is  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate;  and 


"Whn-eas,  Manual  F.  L.  Guerrero  has  be- 
come the  first  appointed  governor  under 
civilian  administration  to  serve  out  his  full 
four-year  term,  which  establishes  that  he  has 
served  honorably  and  successfully  as  Gover- 
nor of  Guam  and  that  he  can  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future,  and  until  provision  Is 
made  for  Guam  to  elfBct  its  own  governor; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  present  Incumbent  has  been 
employed  In  one  capacity  or  another  by  the 
Government  of  Guam  for  practically  his  en- 
tire adult  life  and  has  unique  knowledge  of. 
and  experience  In,  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Govermnent  of  Guam  and  therefore  is  an 
Ideal  choice  as  appointed  Governor  of  the 
territory  of  Guam;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  respectfully  request  and  memorialize 
the  Senate  of  the  Umted  States  to  conflrm 
the  appointment  of  the  Honorable  Manuel 
F.  L.  Guerrero  to  a  second  term  as  Governor 
of  Guam;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  to  the  Honorable  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Manual  F.  L.  Guerrero,  Governor  of 
Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  7th 
day  of  AprU  1967. 

"F.  T.  Ramirez, 
"Legislative  Secretary. 
"J.  C.  Arriola, 

"Speaker." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  5 

"Pertaining  to  banmng  of  Bible  reading  and 

public  prayer  in  our  public  schools 

"Whereas,  recent  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  have  banned  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  public  prayers  in  our 
public  schools;  and 

"Whereas,  other  public  officials  In  hl^ 
places  have  given  support  and  endorsement 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 

"Whereas,  the  declslonc  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  statements  of  a  number  of 
public  officials  have  tended  to  confuse  the 
public  and  have  supported  the  philosophy 
that  this  Nation  should  ban  in  Its  public  life 
the  existence  of  and  faith  in  God  Almighty; 

BJld 

"Whereas,  this  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
philosophy  of  freedom  of  religion  and  re- 
ligious worship,  and  the  strength  of  this 
Nation  through  Its  many  troubled  years 
has  been  fortified  by  the  strong  expression 
of  belief  by  most  of  the  pec^le  of  this  coiui- 
try  of  faith  and  dependence  upon  Almighty 
God,  now.  therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Hoxise  of  Repreeeoat- 
atlves  of  the  slxty-slzth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein, 

"That  this  Resolution  Is  adopted  In  pro- 
test of  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  expressions  of  of- 
ficials In  high  public  positions,  supporting 
the  philosophy  of  banning  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Bible  and  public  prayer  In  our  public 
schools,  It  being  recognized  that  each  citi- 
zen should  not  be  denied  his  freedom  of 
worship,  yet  it  being  further  recognized  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  should  not  be 
denied  the  rtght  to  refer  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture or  commune  with  Almighty  God  in 
prayer  In  their  public  affairs  and  public  life. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
hereof  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
f\imlshed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
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Court  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  HouBe  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  National  Congress. 

"MxxuN  R.  CocKHnx,  Jr., 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Mabvin  Bwtt, 

"President  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature   of 
the  State  of  California;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"AssxitBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  12 
"RelaUve  to  the  Issuance  of  a  commemora- 
uve  postage  stamp  honoring  Walt  Disney 
"Whereas.  Walt  Disney  brought  laughter 
and  Joy  Into  the  Uves  of  millions  by  the 
may  original  and  humorous  antics  of  Mic- 
key   Mouse.    Ooofy,    Donald    Duck,    Dumbo 
Bambl.  and  scores  of  others;  and 

loi^T^wf*^'  ^"*  '°  Chicago.  nunolB,  In 
1901,  his  family  moved  to  Bdlssourl  where 
he  spMit  most  of  his  boyhood  on  a  farm, 
where  he  began  sketching  animals  and  by 
the  age  of  16,  he  concluded  his  formal  edu- 
cation and  began  his  career  In  the  business 
world;  and 

"Whereas,  From  his  Imagination  and  fac- 
tory of  drawing  boards,  Walt  Disney  fash- 
ioned the  most  popular  movie  stars  ever  to 
come  from  HoUywood  and  created  one  of 
the  most  fantastic  entertainment  empires 
In  history;  and 

"Whereas.  From  the  first  seven-minute 
cartoons.  Walt  Disney  became  the  first  man 
to  use  Technicolor  and  to  mix  animation 
with  live  action  and  pioneered  In  maklna 
feature-length  cartoons;  and 

"Whereas.  A  pioneer  In  feature  length 
color  cartoons.  Walt  Disney  popularized  na- 
ture films  and  later  expanded  Into  adven- 
.^°™*^^'  ^^^  musical  productions;  and 
■Whereas,  Honored  with  over  900  awards 
from  organizations  and  governments  around 
tte  world,  he  was  awarded  the  United  States' 
highest  civilian  decoration,  the  presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  and  was  proposed  for  the 
1984  Nobel  Peace  Prize;  and 

"Whereas,  Walt  Disney's  creaUve  talents 
have  earned  him  31  Academy  Awards  and  S 
Emmy  Awards  during  his  Illustrious.  43- 
year  career;  and 

"Whereas,  Disney's  restless  mind  c-eated 
cme  of  the  nation's  greatest  tourist  attrac- 
tions, Disneyland,  a  160-acre  tract  of  amuse- 
ment rides,  fantasy  spectacles,  and  recreated 
Americana,  which  was  described  by  Walt 
Disney  simply  as  "the  world's  happiest  place" 
and  which  will  survive  as  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  genius  of  lu  creator;  and 

"Whereas.  Walt  Disney  was  Involved  In 
plans  for  what  he  called  his  biggest,  most 
ambitious  project  yet.  Disney  World,  a  multi- 
million-dollar park  In  Florida  similar  to 
Disneyland,  and  also  being  planned  was  a 
year-round  recreation  faculty  In  the  Sequota 
National  Forest;  and 

"Whereas,  Although  he  leaves  many  re- 
minders of  his  presence.  Walt  Disney  will 
be  missed  by  the  mlUlons  of  children  and 
adults  who  were  entertained  by  this  itreat 
man;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
to  Issue  a  commemoraUve  postage  stamp 
honoring  Walt  Disney;  and  be  It  fiirther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representetlve  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Citizens  Stamp'  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department." 

A  conciirrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
^  the  State  of  HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka: 
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"House  CoNCusHEirr  Resolution 
"Whereas,  the  legislature  oi  the  State  of 
HawaU  enacted  Act  3,  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii 
1966,  which  provided  that  pubUc  buUdlngs 
and  faclUUes  insofar  as  feasible  will  be  con- 
structed In  such  a  way  as  to  be  accessible  to 
and  usable  by  the  physlcaUy  handicapped; 

■Whereas,  Senatcw  E.  L.  Bartlett  of  Alaska 
has  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  blU  (8.  222)  to  Insure  that  pubUc 
buUdlngs  financed  with  federal  funds  shaU 
be  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped;  and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Charles  Bennett  of 
Florida  has  Introduced  a  similar  bUl  (H_R. 
6589)  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
now.  therefore, 

•"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  ot  Represent- 
aUves  of  the  Fourth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  General  Session  of  1967, 
with  the  Senate  concurring,  that  It  give  Its 
full  support  to  the  measures  presently  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  construction  of  federal 
buildings  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  Hawaii's  con- 
gressional delegation  be  urged  to  support 
said  measures  to  the  best  of  their  abUltv 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  Concurrent  ResoluUon 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  HawaU'a  congressional  delegation, 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong.  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  Congressman  ^ark  M.  Matsunaga 
and  Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink." 

A  Joint  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works: 


April  24,  1967 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  21 
"Memorializing  Congress  to  reconsider  and 
amend  the  Federal  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  8&-286)  for 
the  purpose  of  making  It  more  flexible  and 
workable 

"The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
enthusiastically  approves  and  Is  desirous  of 
co-operating    in    carrying   out   the    general 
plan  for  roadside  beautlflcatlon  under  the 
Federal  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1966. 
the  objectives  of   which   are  primarily  the 
same   as   Wisconsin's   long   established   and 
continuing  program  to  construct  and  main- 
tain highways   that   serve  and   attract  our 
resident  population  and  many  tourist  guests. 
Nevertheless  after  careful  study  It  appears 
that  the  means  and  methods  prescribed  by 
the  act  for  achieving  its  goals.  Including  the 
proposed  rules  and  standards  for  its  admin- 
istration,   not    only   completely    change    or 
nullify  historic  Wisconsin  methods  of  con- 
troUlng   roadside    outdoor   advertising,    but 
pose  an  economic  and  financial  impact  so 
adverse  to  highway  construction  and  road- 
side control  In  Wisconsin  as  to  make  com- 
pUance  therewith   untenable;    and,   on   the 
other  hand,   noncompliance  therewith   will 
result  In  a  severe  retardation  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin highway  construction  and  Unprovement 
program.    The  reasons  for  thU  are  patent. 

"Heretofore  and  for  many  years  in  Wiscon- 
sin, bUlboards,  Junk  yards  and  unsightly 
structures  along  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem have  been  controlled  by  legislative  zon- 
ing under  the  poUce  power.  The  Federal 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1966  requires 
that  states  conforming  to  the  act  must  con- 
trol the  same  along  both  the  Interstate  and 
federal  primary  systems,  and  fails  to  permit 
an  exempUon  for  local  control  within  In- 
corporated areas,  thereby  Increasing  the 
number  of  miles  which  would  have  to  be 
controlled  In  Wisconsin  from  about  460  to 
6,000  miles,  affecting  approximately  44  000 
bUlboards  and  451  Junk  yards.  It  further 
requires  that  such  controls  must  be  exer- 
cised not  later  than  January  1,  1968,  by  re- 


moving about  40,000  of  these  billboards 
which  would  be  rendered  iUegal  under  the 
federal  act,  upon  payment  of  just  com- 
pensaUon  to  the  owners  thereof  and  also 
to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
maintained,  and  by  screening  and  land- 
scaping the  Junk  yards  or.  In  the  alterna- 
tive when  that  cannot  be  done  successfully 
removing  them  after  Just  compensaUon  has 
been  paid  to  the  owners. 

"This  In  Itself  would  be  an  UisurmounU- 
ble  undertaking  by  the  state,  but  the  real 
dilemma  Is  that  the  cost  of  such  control 
program  will  approximate  $20,000  000  of 
which  Wisconsin  will  have  to  pay  one  fourth 
and  that  the  entire  •5,000.000  plus  an  un- 
determinable amount  for  future  cost  of  such 
controls  will  be  diverted  from  construction 
of  Wisconsin  highways  to  the  beautlflcaUon 
program.  Not  Included  In  these  figures  are 
the  undetermined  amounts  necessary  to  con- 
trol areas  where  no  signs  presently  exist  or 
for  signs  Installed  after  the  passage  of  thU 
act  on  October  22,  1966. 

"Another  unpalaUble  phase  of  the  federal 
act  Is  that  If  a  state  conforming  thereto  falls 
to  meet  the  deadline  or  electa  not  to  conform 
in  effecting  such  controls  It  wUl  forfeit  10% 
of  ite  otherwise  allotted  federal  highway  con- 
struction aids  annually  untU  It  complies 
"Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to 
Improve  the  workability  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Beautificatlon  Act  of  1966  to  make  the 
act  sufficiently  flexible  to  better  recognize 
the  variations  In  conditions  between  states. 
to  minimize  so  far  as  practicable  the  whole- 
sale nulliflcatlon  or  revision  of  historic  state 
legislation  governing  control  of  roadside  bill- 
boards and  Junk  yards,  to  give  the  right  to 
exempt  control  within  Incorporated  areas,  to 
give  states  further  tUne  In  which  to  meet 
deadlines  for  accomplUhlng  effective  control 
of  roadside  billboards  and  Junk  yards,  and 
to  enable  states  to  exercise  control  over  road- 
side bUlboards  and  Junk  yards  by  legislative 
zoning  under  the  police  power  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  condemnation  or  payment  of  dam- 
ages, the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reconsider  and  amend  the  Federal 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1966  accord- 
ingly: and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  house  of  the  Congress  and  to 
each  Wisconsin  member  thereof." 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS"— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE  (8.  REPT.  NO. 
191) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  submit  a  report  entitled 
"Constitutional  Amendments,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  193,  89th  Congress, 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCarthy  In  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  received,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "LABOR  RACK- 
ETEERING AcnvrriES  of  jack 
McCarthy  and  national  con- 
sultants ASSOCIATED,  LTD."— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  192) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  submit  a  report  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
entitled  ■'Labor  Racketeering  Activities 
of  Jack  McCarthy  and  National  Consult- 
ants Associated,  Ltd." 


Afyril  24,  1967 
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This  report  concerns  a  series  of  hear- 
ings which  was  held  during  1966  relating 
to  the  role  of  labor  relations  consultants 
In  the  Important  field  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  management  and  labor. 
The  subcommittee  examined  the  activi- 
ties of  a  labor  consultant  named  Jack 
McCarthy,  his  associates  in  the  firm  of 
National  Consultants  Associated,  Ltd., 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  who  were 
involved  with  him  in  labor-management 
matters.  These  Included  labor  union  of- 
ficials who  were  dominated  or  strongly 
Influenced  by  McCarthy. 

Testimony  and  documented  evidence 
disclosed  a  niunber  of  dubious  practices 
and  outright  abuses  engaged  in  by  Mc- 
Carthy and  his  associates.  This  report 
describes  a  series  of  schemes  through 
which  McCarthy  and  those  close  to  him 
acquired  substantial  personal  profits, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  trade  unionism  were  un- 
dermined and  union  members  were  de- 
prived of  rights  and  privileges  which 
should  have  been  safeguarded  by  exist- 
ing laws. 

The  Uivestigatlon  showed  that  Jack 
McCarthy  and  his  associates  engaged  in 
a  number  of  corrupt  and  dishonest  prac- 
tices which  are  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  "Sweetheart  contracts"  were  ne- 
gotiated between  employers,  who  were 
represented  by  McCarthy  and  his  con- 
sulting firm,  and  seven  local  labor  unions 
which  McCarthy  dominated  or  con- 
trolled. 

Second.  "Labor  peace"  was  purchased 
for  clients  of  National  Consultants  As- 
sociated. Ltd..  through  the  procurement 
of  various  services  which  were  operated 
by  relatives,  associates,  or  friends  of 
McCarthy. 

Third.  Loans  to  union  ofiBcials  on 
questionable  terms  were  arranged  by 
McCarthy  and  a  imlon  official  named 
Daniel  Kapilow,  who  was  McCarthy's 
partner  In  a  firm  called  Linaan  Trading 
Co. 

Fourth.  Union  welfare  funds  were 
misused  by  McCarthy  and  Kapilow.  who 
loaned  assets  of  the  funds  to  their  own 
company  while  they  were  trustees  of  the 
funds. 

Fifth.  McCarthy  and  Kapilow,  while 
they  were  trustees  of  a  welfare  fund, 
purchased  a  house  In  the  name  of  Mc- 
Carthy's mother  which  subsequently 
served  as  headquarters  for  the  union 
and  its  benefit  plans.  The  transaction 
ultimately  will  provide  McCarthy's 
mother  with  a  windfall  profit  of  about 
$45,000. 

Sixth.  Dental  and  optical  benefit 
plans  for  union  members  furnished  high 
profits  to  McCarthy  and  others,  but  pro- 
vided few  If  any  benefits  to  the  union 
members  whose  funds  were  used  to  pay 
for  the  operation  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  President,  It  should  be  noted  that, 
on  March  20,  1967.  by  action  of  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  In  this  Southern  District 
of  New  York.  Jack  McCarthy  and  Louis 
Basis,  his  partner  In  the  consulting  firm, 
were  indicted  on  38  counts  of  violations 
of  section  302  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Act  of  1947  and  section  504  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act.  The  announcement  of  the  Indict- 
ment by  Robert  M.  Morgenthau.  U.S.  at- 
torney, stressed  that  the  Government's 


case  against  McCarthy  and  Basis  evolved 
from  Information  disclosed  in  the  sub- 
committee's hearings,  and  that  the  in- 
dictment was  the  first  such  action  to  be 
brought  under  section  504  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act. 

Testimony  in  our  hearings  showed  that 
McCarthy,  while  he  was  still  business 
agent  for  Local  1430  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  re- 
ceived monthly  payments  from  Louis 
Basis.  The  money  came  from  business 
firms  represented  by  Louis  Basis  and  Na- 
tional Consultants  Associated,  Ltd.,  Ui 
the  negotiation  through  Jack  McCarthy 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements  with 
Local  1430.  McCarthy  was  at  that  time 
a  partner  in  National  Consultants  As- 
sociated, Ltd.,  even  though  he  was  still 
an  official  of  Local  1430.  McCarthy  was 
also  indicted  for  failing  to  file  reports 
of  his  activities  as  a  labor-relations  con- 
sultant under  the  provisions  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  and  was  further  charged  with 
falling  to  report  the  payments  made  to 
him  by  the  business  firms  through  his 
partner,  Louis  Basis. 

The  exposure  of  the  activities  of  these 
persons  through  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation and  their  subsequent  Uidict- 
ment  should  ultimately  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  rank-and-file  members  of 
the  unions  and  to  the  business  firms  in- 
volved. I  consider  the  result  of  this  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President,  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  subcommittee's  accomplish- 
ments in  the  labor-management  field 
during  the  past  dozen  years. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
however,  express  in  tlUs  report  certain 
recommendations  that  we  hope  will  pro- 
duce other  important  and  long-lasting 
results,  particularly  in  the  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  legislative  proposals 
that  we  believe  are  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary. 

The  first  of  these  measures  seeks  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  regulations  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  relating  to  the  role  of  la- 
bor-relations consultants.  The  subcom- 
mittee recommends  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  amend  the  exist- 
ing statute  by: 

First,  requiring  all  union  officials  to 
report  annually  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  any  and  all  income  from  and 
transactions  with  labor  relations  con- 
sultants : 

Second,  requiring  all  labor  relations 
consultants  to  report  fully  about  their  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements;  and 

Third,  providing  criminal  penalties  for 
violations  in  conflict-of-interest  situa- 
tions between  labor  consultants  and 
union  officials. 

The  foregoing  proposals  have  been 
included  in  S.  1250.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  which  I  introduced  in  the 
90th  Congress  and  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Ervin.  Muskie,  MimDi. 
and  Curtis. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommends 
that  the  Congress  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  measures  which  have  been  intro- 
duced to  revise  and  strengthen  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  by 
providing  additional  safeguards  for  the 


participants  and  beneficiaries  of  em- 
ployee-benefit plans.  I  introduced  S. 
1255  in  the  90th  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  a  similar  bill.  S.  1024.  has  been 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  admirUstra- 
tion.  Senator  Javits  also  has  introduced 
a  bill,  S.  1103,  which  proposes  require- 
ments for  protecting  employee  benefit 
trust  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  legislative  proposals  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  needed  to  deter  and  elim- 
inate the  kinds  of  corruption  and  dis- 
honesty which  have  been  demonstrated 
in  our  hearings  and  summarized  in  this 
report.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress, 
after  due  examination  of  these  measures, 
will  recognize  their  worthy  objectives 
and  enact  them  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  Uidivldual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1604.  A  bin  to  amend  the  OU  Pollution 
Act.  1924,  with  respect  to  the  deflnltlon  of 
the  term  '■discharge";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cask  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  imder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1605.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  James  L. 
Wheeler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  (Gio- 
vanni)   Denaro;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1607.  A   blU   to  provide   local   grant-in- 
aid  credit  for  urban  renewal  project  in  Gar- 
den City,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

S.  1608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  24,  1937,  to  provide  for  the 
termination  of  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  real  property  In  Allen  Park. 
Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1610.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Donna  Sue 
Mendieta  Gensemer;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bek- 
NETT,    Mr.    CtrsTis,    Mr.    Dominick, 
Mr.  Paknin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  HICKENUX3PER,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Milles,  Mr.  Protttt, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  THtmMONO,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware) : 
S.  1611.  A  bill  to  require  annual  approval 
by   the   Congress  of   aggregate   amounts   of 
expenditure  authorizations  contained  in  gen- 
eral appropriation  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  1612.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
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of  tbe  Interior  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
restoration  and  development  of  migratory 
waterfowl  habitat  In  the  Middle  Rio  Orande 
Valley,  New  Mexico,  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaties  with 
Canada  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ccunmerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  hlmMU.  Mr.  Hat- 
nxLO,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Magntjson, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Smathxbs.  Mr.  Jor- 
DAM  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Mua- 
pht: 
S.  1613.  A   bill    to   Impose   import   limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 


TO    AMEND    THE    OIL    POLLUTION 
ACT  OF  1924 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924,  as  It  wEis  (unended  by  Congress 
last  year. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
delete  a  single  word  slipped  Into  the  act 
by  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee In  the  dying  days  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  to  restore  language  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

This  one  word  has  made  the  law's 
provision  prohibiting  the  spillage  of  oil 
In  Inland  or  territorial  waters  virtually 
unenforceable.  The  crippling  effect  was 
accomplished  by  changing  the  definition 
of  oil  discharge  as  spelled  out  In  the 
1966  Senate  amendment  to  the  act.  Un- 
der the  new  law  the  Government  must 
prove  that  a  vessel  was  "grossly"  negli- 
gent In  any  case  involving  a  discharge 
of  oU. 

This,  I  am  told  authoritatively,  has 
placed  an  almost  Impossibly  onerous 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment recently  disclosed,  according  to  the 
April  18  New  York  Times,  that  It  has 
not  filed  a  single  oil  pollution  case  In 
the  inland  and  territorial  water  category 
since  the  law  was  amended  last  Novem- 
ber 3.  Previously,  Justice  says,  it  prose- 
cuted about  100  or  more  cases  a  year. 

The  crippling  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
leaves  our  shores  virtually  defenseless 
against  the  tanker  which  dumps  oil  at 
sea. 

Within  recent  days,  stretches  of  the 
New  Jersey  coastline  and  the  beaches  of 
Cape  Cod  were  fouled  by  oil.  Off  the 
shores  of  New  Jersey  alone,  hundreds  of 
helpless  sea  birds  have  been  killed  by 
the  massive  oil  slicks.  Apparently  only 
a  lucky  tide,  which  seems  to  have  carried 
the  oil  out  to  sea,  has  spared  New  Jersey 
the  same  fate  that  befell  the  English  and 
French  coasts  from  the  simken  tanker 
rorrey-Canj/on. 

Amending  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  as 
my  bill  would  do,  is  only  one  step  that 
must  be  taken  to  protect  our  shores  from 
oil  pollution. 

For  one  thing,  I  believe  the  Coast 
Guard  must  Institute  systematic  oU  pol- 
lution patrols  in  territorial  waters. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  advised  me  that 
it  does  not  conduct  such  patrols  at  pres- 
ent, relying  for  its  information  on  hap- 
penstance sightings  made  and  reported 
by  military  or  civilian  ships  and  planes 
moving  about  on  other  business. 


I  am  bringing  this  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Coast  Guard  and  &m  ask- 
ing that  patrols  be  undertaken  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

For  another  thing,  I  agree  with  Theo- 
dore R.  Rogowski,  an  assistant  solicitor 
for  water  pollution  control  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  should  take  a  broader  view 
of  its  enforcement  authority  under  the 
Refuse  Act,  another  means  for  control- 
ling water  pollution,  and  "be  vigorous  in 
recommending  prosecution  under  that 
act." 

If  either  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Coast  Guard  find  themselves  imable  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  for  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  these  antipollution 
acts  because  of  lack  of  funds,  theirs  is 
also  the  responsibility  to  ask  Congress 
for  the  necessary  appropriations.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  stand  ready  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding additional  funding. 

We  want  no  Torrey  Canyon  incidents 
off  the  New  Jersey  or  Massachusetts 
coasts,  or  any  other  coastal  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1604)  to  amend  the  OU 
Pollution  Act,  1924,  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "discharge,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956,  to  provide  that  projects  may 
be  qualified  for  loans  which  would  now 
supply  water  mainly  for  irrigation  but 
which  might,  during  the  course  of  their 
50-year  loan  repayment  period,  be  used 
primarily  to  supply  water  to  residential 
or  industrial  customers.  A  similar  bill 
has  already  been  introduced  by  the  Rep- 
resentative from  California  [Mr.  Tun- 
NEY],  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  10  years  the  small  recla- 
mation loan  program  has  been  In  opera- 
tion, numerous  projects  have  been  quali- 
fied for  assistance  on  the  basis  they  are 
needed  today  to  provide  water  primarily 
for  irrigation,  although  it  was  possible 
that  someday  they  might  be  used  pri- 
marily to  supply  residential  and  indus- 
trial water. 

However,  in  the  last  few  months  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  developing  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  this  provision  of  the  law, 
and  is  holding  that  projects  would  not 
qualify  if,  during  the  course  of  the  loan 
repayment  period,  these  projects  might 
be  used  primarily  for  other  than  irri- 
gation purposes.  This  interpretation  is 
killing  the  loan  applications  of  some 
very  worthy  projects,  and  holding  up 
the  applications  of  others. 

Just  recently,  for  example,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  loan  application  of  the 
Roy  Water  Conservancy  Subdlstrict,  in 
my  own  State  of  Utah,  has  been  re- 
sumed unapproved  because  of  this  prob- 


lem. I  also  understand  that  the  appii- 
catltm  of  the  West  San  Bernardino 
County  Water  District  was  held  for  the 
same  reason  for  months  before  that  ap- 
proval was  given.  I  have  heard  further 
that  the  Colorado  River  Water  Conser- 
vation EMstrlct  proposed  to  develop  a 
much-needed  project  on  the  White 
River  in  western  Colorado  but  were  in- 
formed that  It  could  not  qualify  for  a 
small  reclamation  projects  loan  because 
more  water  would  be  used  to  support 
Important  industrial  development  than 
was  required  for  Irrigation,  both  of 
which  are  essential  in  developing  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Numerous  other 
irrigation  projects  which  involve  mu- 
nicipal or  residential  water  supply  are 
under  consideration,  and  may  never  be 
developed,  or  may  be  turned  down  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  philosophy  which  is 
developing  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

These  projects  are  now  subject  in  the 
Department  to  what  I  will  call  the  great 
guessing  game.  They  wUl  be  approved 
or  disapproved  on  the  basis  of  someone's 
guess  as  to  what  type  of  development  will 
take  place  in  the  future  in  the  area  In 
which  the  projects  are  located. 

I  am  aware  that  population  projections 
for  regions.  States,  counties,  and  cities 
are  accepted  tools  of  our  planners.  How- 
ever, I  defy  anyone  to  make  a  completely 
reliable  projection  of  the  conditions 
which  will  exist  in  a  given  1,000-acre 
area,  or  even  in  a  10,000-acre  agricul- 
tural area,  50  years  from  now.  Yet  that 
is  what  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
trying  to  do. 

The  projects  which  basically  are  af- 
fected by  this  new  philosophy  are  those 
which  would  be  located  near  to  centers 
of  population.  The  areas  in  which  they 
would  be  built  are  now  still  prlmarUy 
agricultural,  and  more  water  is  needed 
now  for  agricultural  pursuits.  However, 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  the 
service  areas  they  cover  will  be  converted 
into  residential  areas  in  time.  Yet  be- 
cause this  is  the  case,  these  projects  are 
denied  loan  funds  now. 

Why  Is  it  not  good  business  to  plan  a 
system  for  agricultural  use  now  which 
can  be  gradually  converted  to  municipal 
and  Industrial  use  if  urbanization  of  the 
area  makes  this  desirable?  Why  should 
we  not  do  the  comprehensive  planning 
necessary  now  to  supply  today's  needs, 
and  be  ready  for  tomorrow's  when  they 
come? 

If  we  do  not  make  some  provision  of 
this  type  of  development  in  the  Small 
Reclamation  Act,  many  small  projects 
which  we  need  now  will  not  be  built,  since 
there  Is  no  other  place  such  a  project  can 
go  for  financing.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
sufficient  financing  from  private  sources 
because  undeveloped  or  partially  devel- 
oped areas  have  little  or  no  bonding 
capacity.  And  there  are  no  other  Fed- 
eral programs  for  which  they  can 
qualify. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  of  course,  that  I 
am  not  talking  about  grants  or  subsidies 
for  these  projects,  but  about  loans  which 
will  be  fully  repaid,  with  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill  the  Congress  enacted  last  ses- 
sion which  Improved  and  extended  the 
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Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956, 
and  allowed  this  very  successful  pro- 
gram to  continue. 

At  the  time  my  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  problems  I  have  discussed 
today  had  not  arisen.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress were  not  aware  of  the  change  of 
policy  about  to  take  place  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

So  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  amend 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
again.  We  must  not  let  technicalities 
hold  up  or  hobble  this  vastly  Important 
program.  We  should  take  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  out  of  Its  great 
guessing  game.  We  should  move  ahead 
on  all  fronts  and  In  all  ways  to  develop 
our  water  resources — It  is  foolish  and 
shortsighted  to  do  otherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1609)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  Utle.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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IMPOSI-nON  OF  IMPORT  LIMITA- 
•nONS  ON  PREPARED  OR  PRE- 
SERVED STRAWBERRIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Hattuld, 
Jackson,  Macnxjson,  Holland,  Smathers, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  and  Murphy.  I 
wish  to  Introduce  a  bill  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  strawberry  import  quota.  This 
measure  would  impose  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  prepared  or  preserved  straw- 
berries which  could  be  Imported  annual- 
ly into  this  country.  The  limitation 
would  be  set  at  20  percent  of  our  an- 
nual strawberry  consumption. 

This  bill  is  important  to  Oregon  in 
particular  because  Oregon  Is  second  only 
to  California  In  the  quantity  of  straw- 
berries produced  yearly  In  the  United 
States  for  domestic  consumption.  It  is 
identical  to  a  Mil  Introduced  on  the 
House  side  by  Congressman  Al  Ullman, 
of  Oregon. 

Oregon  produces  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  U.S.  fresh  and  processed 
strawberry  crop.  In  figures  this  Is  97,- 
150,000  pounds  worth  $16,936,000  yearly. 
The  U.S.  strawberry  crop  total  for  1966 
was  approximately  469  million  pounds 
worth  about  $105  million. 

American  strawberry  growers,  how- 
ever, are  faced  with  an  enormously  ex- 
panding Mexican  strawberry  crop  as  well 
as  Increased  Imports  from  Canada  and 
Poland. 

Imports  of  fresh  Mexican  strawberries 
have  Jumped  from  a  negUglble  total  m 
1955  to  11,747,000  pounds  in  1966.  Frozen 
strawberry  Imports  have  gone  from  about 
11.600,000  pounds  to  82,825,000  pounds 
in  the  11-year  period. 

Markedly  lower  labor  costs,  both  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  packing  plants,  and 
lower  sugar  prices  have  helped  this  rapid 
growth  of  the  Mexican  strawberry  in- 
dustry. 

In  a  speech  I  gave  February  10  at  the 
Seventh  Annual  Mexico-United  States 
interparUamentary  Conference  I  noted 
the  growing  political   pressure   In   the 


United  States  to  impose  such  quotas  as 
these. 

I  noted  that  It  was  suggested  that  the 
members  of  both  delegations  urge  their 
respective  Governments  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  a  voluntary  agreement 
which,  for  the  next  few  years,  would  limit 
Mexican  imports  of  strawberries,  both 
fresh  and  canned,  to  the  1966  level,  or  a 
small  percentage  above  that  level  with 
the  provision  for  subsequent  participa- 
tion by  Mexico  In  the  growth  of  the  UJS 
market. 

This  bill  will  work  toward  that  go*d. 

Mexican  strawberry  imports  now  total 
about  94  million  pounxls  or  slightly  more 
than  one-fifth  of  total  U.S.  production. 

Because  imports  would  be  allotted 
under  this  measure  on  the  basis  of  a 
previous  share  of  the  market  It  is  unlikely 
the  Mexican  strawberry  Import  level 
would  drop  substantially.  The  bill  is 
designed,  however,  to  prevent  heavy  in- 
creases which  would  seriously  Jeopardize 
the  econc«nlc  situation  of  strawberry 
growers  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bm  (S.  1613)  to  Impose  import 
limitations  on  prepared  or  preserved 
strawberries,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse. 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPERA^nON,  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment   no.    173 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  sutHnltted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1242)  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOB.    174    AND    178 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  week  the  President  announced  a 
vastly  expanded  program  for  research 
and  development  in  control  of  sulfur 
emissions  frwn  fuels.  This  new  pro- 
gram, which  envisages  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1967  of  $4.2 
million,  will  require  an  additional  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $15 
million.  Added  to  the  previously  re- 
quested expansion  in  monetary  author- 
ization for  air  pollution  this  will  bring 
the  fiscal  year  1968  funding  level  to  $99 
million. 

Mr.  President,  ordinarily  an  amend- 
ment to  a  matter  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion would  be  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  who  has  di- 
rected the  major  congressional  efforts 
to  secure  effective  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  for  the  past  5 


years.  Senator  Muskie  Is  imavoidably 
absent  today.  He  has  asked  that  I  in- 
troduce this  amendment,  knowing  of  the 
concern  of  both  my  constituents  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  early 
development  of  effective  methods  to  con- 
trol the  emissions  of  sulfur  Into  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  control  of  sulfur  emissions  from 
fuels  combustion  Is  today  primarily  a 
matter  of  spending  sufficient  fimds  to 
achieve  a  desired  goal.    This  fact  Is  rec- 
ognized by  the  fuels  Industry,  both  coal 
and  oil,  by  the  people  responsible  for  the 
Federal  air  pollution  control  program, 
and  by  scientists  and  others  with  whom 
I  have  spoken.    It  Is  not  a  question  of 
hopefully  developing  a  method  of  control. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  absolutely  essential  that  ef- 
fective control  devices  and  methods  be 
developed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  economy  of  the  coimtry  Is  Integrally 
related  to  Its  ability  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  cheap  electricity.    In  his 
letter     accompanying     the     proposed 
amendment.  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare  John   W.   Gardner, 
stated  that  selection  of  low  sulfur  fuels 
for  certain  areas  offers  only  a  temporary 
solution.     And  this  solution  will  be  a 
painful  one  for  the  coal  industry  and 
must  be  used  only  when  the  public  health 
is  threatened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
letter  In  the  Record. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  charged  with 
a  continuing  responsibility  to  assure 
maximum  protection  of  the  public  health 
from  air  pollutants  of  any  kind.  There- 
fore. I  repeat  it  is  essential  that  we  Im- 
mediately engage  In  a  crash  development 
progrgam  to  provide  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  methods  of  controlling 
sulfur  emissions  from  fuels  combustion. 
I  welcome  the  President's  suppwrt  in  this 
matter  and  I  congratulate  him  for  this 
demonstrable  evidence  of  his  desire  to 
secure  effective  air  pollution  control 
without  undue  economic  dislocation.  If 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Mdskie.  were  here  today,  he  would 
fully  endorse  this  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Rkalts,   EimcATTON, 

AND  Wkltakb. 
The  PREsmENT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President :  The  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1987,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  30,  1967  and  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress,  Is  a  matter  of  highest  prior- 
ity. If  we  are  to  continue  the  battle  for  clean 
air.  It  represents  our  concern  for  the  serious 
threat  to  American  health  caused  by  polluted 
air. 

Since  the  transmittal  of  the  President's 
Message  on  "Protecting  Our  National  Herit- 
age," several  events  have  occurred  which 
make  It  necessary  to  accelerate  the  attack  on 
one  of  the  major  air  contaminants  requir- 
ing more  complete  control — sulfur  oxide. 

The  recently  pi*llshed  "Air  Quality  Cri- 
teria for  Sulfur  Cfacldee,"  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conferees  In  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  abatement  action,  and  other  findings 
and  conclusions  of  prominent  scientists,  lead 
us  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  we 
must  move  more  rapidly  and  effectively  In  re- 
ducing the  levels  of  sulfur  now  present  In 
the  atmosphere  over  many  of  our  metropol- 
itan areas. 
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At  the  same  time.  It  has  become  obvlotu 
that  present  technology  U  Inadequate  to  deal 
fully  with  all  aspects  of  the  sulfur  problem. 

While  It  is  true  that  selection  of  low-sulfur 
fuels  for  use  In  certain  critical  areas  wUl  offer 
a  temporary  solution,  it  Is  clear  that  we  must 
substantially  accelerate  our  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  In  three  major  areas  : 
1)  Removal  of  sulfior  from  fuels,  3)  process 
removal  of  sulfur  from  btimlng  fuels,  and 
3)  control  of  sulfur  gases  In  the  stack.  Sev- 
eral promising  approaches  are  available,  and 
mwe  rapid  development  to  full-scale  ap- 
plication Is  necessary. 

We  have  discussed  this  problem  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  coal  and  oil  Industries 
and  with  Interested  Federal  agencies.  We  are 
all  In  agreement  with  the  vital  Importance 
of  an  expanded  and  accelerated  research  and 
development  program. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  that  the 
proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  be  amended 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  from  »84  mlUlon  to 
•99  million;  the  additional  $15  million  would 
be  made  available  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  control  of  sulfur  omissions  from 
fuels. 

Enclosed  Is  an  amendment  to  the  proposed 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  to  carry  out  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

We   are   advised    by   the   Bureau    of  the 

Budget  that  enactment  of  the  Air  Quality 

Act  of  1967  with  this  amendment  would  be 

In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely. 


Secretary. 


Amendment  To  Drajt  Bnx,  the  Am  Quautt 
Act  or  1967 
In  section  7,  strike  out  "84,000,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "99,000,000". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  154  which  I  proposed 
earlier  tliis  month  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  780,  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967. 

The  measure  which  I  now  recommend 
woxild  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  Re- 
gional Air  Quality  Ccwnmlsslons  in  Inter- 
state regions.  This  measure  differs  from 
Section  108  as  proposed  in  S.  780  in  three 
major  respects. 

First,  my  proposal  would,  I  believe, 
provide  for  more  effective  local  and  State 
participation  and  thus  more  cooperation 
between  levels  of  government. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  Invest  the  Commission  Itself  with 
more  authority  by  providing  that  the 
Commission  rather  than  the  Secretary 
would  make  the  final  determination  re- 
garding the  air  quality  standards  of  the 
region. 

Third,  the  proposed  amendment  sub- 
stitutes for  the  cease  and  desist  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  which  would  be 
authorized  by  S.  780  the  same  enforce- 
ment procedure  that  is  involved  in  abate- 
ment of  interstate  pollution  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Air  Quality  Act.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  compelling  reasons  for  such  an 
extension  of  the  Federal  authority — 
which  reason  have  not  yet  been  advanced 
by  administration  witnesses  in  our  hear- 
ings— I  feel  it  is  the  prudent  thing  to 
retain  a  uniform  procedure  in  all  Inter- 
state pollution  abatement  actions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
In  the  chair).  The  amendments — Noe. 
174  and  175— will  be  received,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  will 
be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    174 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  No.  154,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  himself,  to  the  bill  (S. 
780)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  authority  to  con- 
duct or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment 
of  regional  air  quality  commissions,  to 
authorize  establishment  of  standards  ap- 
plicable to  emissions  from  establish- 
ments engaged  in  certain  types  of  in- 
dustry, to  assist  in  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  State  programs  for  an- 
nual inspections  of  automobile  emission 
control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    175 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Cooper)  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  780.  supra, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TTONOF  WILLIAM  W.  SHERRILL 
OF  TEXAS,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Tuesday,  April  25,  1967,  on  the 
nomination  of  William  W.  Sherrill,  of 
Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  9:30 
a.m.  In  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testifying  or  to 
submit  statements  in  connection  with 
this  nomination  should  notify  Mr.  Lewis 
G.  Odom,  Jr.,  staff  director.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
JURY  SELECTION  BILLS  (S  383.  S 
384,  S.  385.  S.  386.  S.  387.  S.  989.  S 
1319) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  sn 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee'! 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce  a 
hearing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  383, 
S.  384,  S.  385,  S.  386.  S.  387,  S.  989,  and 
S.  1319.  These  bills  would  provide  im- 
proved judicial  machinery  for  the  selec- 
tion of  Federal  juries. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  on 
Tuesday.  May  2,  1967.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  hearing  room,  room  6226,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


April  2Jt,  1967 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  49)  to  desig- 
nate AprU  28-29,  1967,  as  "Rush-Bagot 
Agreement  Days." 


WE  MUST  NOT  FIGHT  FIRE  WITH 
FIRE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrioht],  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day. AprU  23, 1967.  It  is  a  most  thought- 
ful and  searching  inquiry  into  the  ideo- 
logical approach  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  policy  and  international  Involve- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Must  Not  Fight  Pire  WrrH  Pike 
(By  J.  W.  Pm.BRioHT)» 
Underlying  the  controversy  about  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  its  clandestine 
relationships  with  private  organizations  U  a 
larger  question  about  our  basic  philosophical 
stand  as  a  nation.  Do  we.  or  do  we  not,  sub- 
scribe to  the  great  Kantian  categorical  Im- 
perative— of  which  Prof.  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager  recently  reminded  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee — "Never  treat  any  human 
being  as  a  means  but  always  as  an  end."  and 
"So  conduct  yourself  that  you  might  gen- 
eralize your  every  action  into  a  universal 
rule"? 

These  are  Ideal  rules;  few  If  any  men  can 
live  up  to  them  fully,  but  most  Americans 
accept  them  as  standards  to  which  they 
aspire.  They  are  Implicit  In  our  Constitu- 
tion and  in  our  traditions,  both  of  which  put 
limits  on  the  use  of  power  so  as  to  protect 
certain  rights  of  the  individual.  The  essen- 
tial purpose  of  our  system — of  federalism, 
checks  and  balances  and  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
Is  not  efficiency  in  the  use  of  power  but  limi- 
tations on  it.  or.  to  put  it  another  way.  the 
eu:ceptance  of  that  degree  of  Inefficiency  In 
the  conduct  of  government  which  Is  essential 
to  protect  the  Individual.  At  the  core  of  the 
system  Is  the  belief  that  the  human  indi- 
vidual Is  an  end,  not  a  means;  and  that 
means.  In  order  not  to  destroy  the  ends  they 
serve,  must  be  morally  compatible  with 
them.  If  we  stand  for  anything  In  the 
world.  It  Is  this  Idea. 

Within  the  last  generation  our  country  has 
been  moving  away  from  these  values.  More 
and  more,  we  have  been  treating  political 
philosophy — more  exactly,  the  defense  of  our 
own  political  philosophy  and  hostUity  to 
Communism— as  an  end  In  Itself,  to  which, 
with  Increasing  frequency,  It  is  deemed  nec- 
essary to  subordinate  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  Individual  men.  More  and  more.  In 
fear  of  having  an  Ideology  In  which  power 
Is  wielded  arbitrarily  Imposed  upon  us,  we 
have  been  Imposing  a  degree  of  arbitrary 
power  upon  ourselves,  passively  If  uneasily 
accepting  half-true  explanations  of  neces- 
sity, emergency  and  defense,  while  the  wleld- 
ers  of  power  reassure  us  with  a  perversion  of 
Lord  Acton's  maxim,  something  to  the  effect 
of:  "Power,  It  Is  true,  corrupts,  but  I  am  In- 
corruptible and  can  be  trusted  to  wield 
power  with  voluntary  benevolence  and 
restraint." 


>  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D.,  Ark.)  heads  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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I  do  not  believe  we  have  been  undermin- 
ing traditional  values  capriciously  or  be- 
cause our  leaders  have  become  seized  with 
the  lust  for  power.  The  decisions  which 
have  led  us  In  a  direction  away  from  rather 
than  toward  the  fulfillment  of  our  national 
values  have  been  made,  for  the  moet  part, 
by  good  and  honest  men.  Good  faith,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  good  Judg- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  our  policy-makers 
have  not  consciously  sought  to  unbalance 
traditional  constitutional  relationships,  and 
the  traditional  values  that  underlie  them, 
does  not  mean  that  they  have  not.  Inadver- 
tently, done  so.  The  tremendous  pressures 
Imposed  upon  our  policy-makers  by  the  cold 
war.  by  the  worldwide  commitments  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  permanent,  terrify- 
ing possibility  of  the  destruction  of  our 
country  by  nuclear  weapons  have  had  a  cor- 
rosive, undermining  effect  on  the  very  values 
we  are  trying  to  defend. 

In  an  environment  of  danger  and  anxiety 
ends  have  been  confused  with  means.  As 
Professor  Commager  said  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
"The  reason  we  are  trying  to  win  the  con- 
test with  Communism  is  precisely  because  we 
want  the  triumph  of  the  open  mind,  the 
triumph  of  freedom,  the  triumph  of  the  un- 
impeded Investigation  of  every  scientific, 
every  moral  and  philosophical  question,  and 
If  we  corrupt  that  process  at  the  very  outset. 
we  may  win  the  contest  with  Communism 
and  lose  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  con- 
testing." 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War— despite 
the  use  of  spies  in  the  Revolution,  In  the 
Civil  War  and  In  the  First  World  War— our 
Government  had  never  engaged  in  large- 
scale,  organized  secret  Intelligence  activities. 
Being  believers  In  popular  government,  we 
wanted  no  part  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
being  relatively  secure  and  Isolated,  we  did 
not  have  to  engage  In  the  kind  of  Intrigues 
which  we  associated  with  the  Bad  Old  World 
of  Europe. 

World  events  and  the  growth  of  American 
power  have  altered  this  outlook.  Implicit 
in  our  rejection  of  isolationism,  however.  Is 
something  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of 
altered  circumstances.  There  seems  also  to 
be  an  assumption,  rooted  In  a  curious  con- 
tempt for  the  past,  that  outmoded  pracUcee 
are  bad  practices  and  that  changed  circum- 
stances are  Improved  circumstances. 

In  more  concrete  terms,  at  some  point  in 
the  process  of  acknowledging  the  necessity  for 
world  Involvement,  for  huge  military  ex- 
penditures and  far-flung  Intelligence  activi- 
ties, we  seem  also  to  have  become  persuaded 
that  the  taking  on  of  these  activities  has 
been  a  positive  good  rather  than  a  regrettable 
necessity.  The  result  of  thU  subtle  but  ex- 
tremely significant  extension  of  our  attitude 
toward  Isolationism  Is  that,  in  rejecting 
practices  which  have  become  outmoded,  we 
have  also  gone  far.  without  being  very  con- 
scious of  It,  toward  rejecting  the  values  m 
which  those  practices  were  rooted. 

Trying  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  we 
have  come  close  to  regarding  our  vast  mili- 
tary establishment,  our  worldwide  Intelli- 
gence network  and  our  deep  involvement  In 
the  affairs  of  foreign  nations  as  good  things 
In  themselves.  The  very  word  "isolation- 
ism"—or  the  more  commonly  beard  "neo^ 
isolationism" — has  become,  like  "appease- 
ment," a  pejorative,  a  word  that  Is  used  not 
to  describe  but  to  condenm  a  point  of  view. 

It  has  become  almost  Impossible,  therefore, 
to  Introduce  certain  salient  points  Into  the 
current  discussion,  such  as  that  American 
Isolationism  was  a  very  wise  policy  in  Its 
time,  that  It  has  now  become  Impractical  but 
not  necessarily  undesirable  and.  most  Impor- 
tant of  all.  that  being  largely  obsolete  does 
not  mean  that  it  U  entirely  obsolete.  In- 
deed, the  term  "Isolationism,"  Insofar  as  It 
connotes  minding  one's  own  business,  still 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  a  good  many 
places.    Or,  to  make  the  point  stUl  another 
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way,  the  fact  that  we  cannot  help  being  In- 
volved in  some  people's  affairs  does  not  mean 
that  we  ought  to  be  Involved  In  everybody's 
affairs. 

A  whole  new  Intellectual  community  has 
arisen  in  our  country,  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ever  more  sophisticated 
global  strategy.  These  scholars  have  intro- 
duced new  concepts  such  as  "graduated  de- 
terrence," the  "balance  of  terror,"  "accept- 
able levels  of  megadeaths,"  all  measurable 
with  a  fine  precision  by  the  playing  out  of 
"war-game  scenarios."  It  all  sounds  so  fasci- 
nating, so  modern,  so  antiseptic  that  It  Is 
easy  to  forget  that  what  Is  being  talked 
about,  coldly  and  scientifically.  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  the  most  hideous  carnage  In  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

Implicit  In  much  of  the  thinking  of  the 
strategic  Intellectuals  is  a  rejection,  Indeed 
a  contempt,  for  traditional  values.  Federal- 
ism, checks  and  balances  and  the  primacy  of 
domestic  civilian  pursuits,  Insofar  as  they  are 
thought  of  at  all,  are  thought  of  as  quaint 
anachronisms.  In  an  age  of  confilct,  the 
conduct  of  conflict  becomes  an  end  in  Itself, 
Its  needs  claiming  primacy  over  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  undertaken.  Thus,  $70-bllllon 
a  year  for  weapons  must  have  priority  over  a 
modest  little  "war"  against  poverty:  the  mili- 
tary obligation  of  the  young  must  have 
priority  over  their  education. 

It  Is,  I  believe,  this  loss  of  Interest  in  the 
traditional  values  of  American  democracy 
that  has  alienated  so  many  of  our  younger 
generation.  SUll  believing  in  Jeffersonlan 
principles,  they  have  sensed  and  are  deeply 
offended  by  their  elders'  reversal  of  ends  and 
means.  Underlying  their  protest  and  dis- 
sent, even  when  it  takes  extravagant  forms, 
is  the  belief  In  the  individual  as  an  end  not 
a  means.  And  as  the  gap  between  practice 
and  traditional  values  widens,  so  does  the 
gap  between  generations,  generating  in  the 
young  that  terrible  feeling  of  Inability  to 
make  their  Ideas  and  convictions  under- 
stood— a  feeling  which  Is  not  Just  an  afflic- 
tion of  youth  but  of  moralists  in  an  unbeliev- 
ing age. 

The  American  people  are  not  given  to  half- 
hearted undertakings.  Whatever  the  under- 
taking, even  If  it  Is  something  we  do  not 
especially  need,  we  want  the  biggest,  the  best 
and  the  moet  of  it — and  we  usually  succeed. 
So  it  was  with  industrial  and  af^cultural 
development  and  the  exuberance  of  our  effort 
has  made  us  the  richest  nation  In  the  world. 
And  so  it  has  been  with  war:  Starting  as  an 
"example"  for  the  world,  a  nation  which,  in 
President  Wilson's  phrase,  was  "too  proud  to 
fight,"  we  have  become  the  foremost  fighter 
of  the  20th  century,  the  architect  of  victory 
in  two  world  wars,  the  Inventor  and  thus  far 
the  only  user  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  we 
are  now  participating  in  our  fourth  major 
war  of  this  century. 

So  also  has  it  been  with  the  craft  of 
Intelligence.  Prior  to  the  Second  World 
War  American  Intelligence  was  amateurish 
and  Inadequate.  Now,  In  keeping  with  our 
tendency  to  throw  ourselves  into  things  with 
a  certain  extravagance,  we  have,  with  due 
respect  to  the  Russians,  what  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  and  extensive  Intelligence 
network  in  the  world.  So  extensive  have  the 
secret  operations  of  the  CJ.A.  become  all  over 
the  world  that  In  1983  former  President 
Truman,  who  had  created  the  C.I.A.  16  years 
before,  wrote:  "For  some  time  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  way  the  C.I.A.  has  been  di- 
verted from  its  original  assignment.  It  has 
become  an  operational  and  at  times  a  policy, 
making  arm  of  the  Government. . . ." 

The  crucible  in  which  this  vast  secret  ap- 
paratus was  formed  was  the  cold  war.  Emerg- 
ing frcm  the  greatest  war  In  history  with  a 
total  victory  that  we  expected  to  be  followed 
by  a  new,  civilized  world  order  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  we  Amerlcaiu 
were  shocked  and  disillusioned  by  Stalinist 
Russia's  betrayal  of  its  wartime  agreements, 


as  a  result  of  which  we  found  ourselves 
plunged  Into  a  bitter  new  struggle  character- 
ized by  penetration,  subversion,  ideological 
propaganda  and  externally  sxippcwted  civil 
war.  We  were,  there  is  no  doubt,  cruelly 
betrayed. 

We  decided  thereujxjn,  as  Allen  Dulles  onoe 
explained,  to  "fight  fire  with  fire."  Through 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  MarshaU  Plan  and 
the  NATO  treaty  we  saved  Western  and 
Southern  Europe  from  what  may  or  may  not 
have  been  but  was  plausibly  feared  at  the 
time  to  be  a  Stalinist  design  for  the  con- 
quest of  Europe.  (These  enlightened  policies 
might  accurately  be  characterized  as  fight- 
ing fire  not  with  fire  but  with  water.) 

Beyond  them,  however,  we  mastered  and 
practiced  the  techniques  of  the  enemy.  To 
a  degree  that  Is  only  just  becoming  known 
to  the  American  people,-  we  learned  how  to 
plant  spies;  we  learned  how  to  penetrate, 
subvert  and  overthrow  foreign  governments, 
and,  moet  astonishing  of  all,  we  even  de- 
veloped a  network  of  secret  agents  within  our 
own  society.  As  so  often  In  the  past,  we 
have  proved  ourselves  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  an  enemy  In  fighting  him  with 
his  own  weapons;  we  have  Indeed  fought 
fire  with  fire  and  the  flames  have  spread 
farther  than  anyone  could  have  expected. 
And  now  the  question  must  be  asked:  What 
is  the  difference  between  one  kind  of  fire  and 
another,  between  Communist  fire  and  Amer- 
ican fire? 

All  this  was  done  under  the  authorization 
of  two  unprecedented  pieces  of  legislation, 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which 
created  and  defined,  very  broadly,  the  In- 
telligence  and  "other  functions"  of  the  C.I-A., 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1949,  which  exempted  the  CIA.  from  the 
dlsclo6\ire  provisions  regarding  personnel 
which  apply  to  other  Government  agencies 
and  vested  in  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence the  power  to  spend  money  "without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds." 

So  sweeping  a  grant  of  power  is  not  In 
keeping  with  our  traditions;  one  might  even 
call  it  "un-American."  The  fact  that  It  was 
enacted  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
defending  American  traditions  In  the  cold 
war  does  not  alter  the  fact,  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son noted  In  1819,  that  "whatever  power  In 
any  government  is  Independent,  Is  absolute 
also." 

What  matters  about  the  recent  disclosures 
concerning  the  CIA.,  and  Its  relations  with 
private  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Student  Association,  Is  not  the  individuals 
Involved  or  allegations  about  their  "guilt"  or 
"Innocence,"  but  the  Ideas  and  values  In- 
volved and  the  standing  of  those  Ideas  and 
values  In  present-day  America. 

The  fair  evaluation  of  any  human  act  re- 
quires that  due  account  be  taken  of  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  the  act 
took  place.  I  believe  that  If  I  had  been 
a  student  leader  In  the  late  nineteen  forties 
or  early  fifties,  and  If  an  apparently  impor- 
tant Government  official  had  approached  me 
confidentially  and  told  me  that  I  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  perform  a  patriotic 
duty  by  accepting  funds  from  a  secret  Gov- 
ernment source  in  order  to  have  something 
done  that  I  thought  needed  to  be  done 
anyway,  I  would  have  found  it  difficult  in- 
deed to  turn  such  a  proposal  down. 

I  would  have  found  It  difficult  because  in 
those  early  days  of  the  cold  war,  when  Russia 
was  still  ruled  by  Stalin,  Communism  seemed 
clearly  to  be  an  extrenxely  menacing  aggres- 
sive fOTce.  one  which  used  student  meetings 
as  one  of  many  Instruments  In  a  centrally 
directed  design  for  conquest.  I  would  also 
have  found  it  difficult  to  turn  the  proposal 
down  because  of  my  confidence  in  the  demo- 
cratic purposes  of  my  Oovemment  and.  In 
addition,  being  Inexperienced,  I  would  hardly 
have  felt  qualified  to  challenge  the  view  of 
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an  apparently  Important  OoTermnent  repre- 
sentative on  a  matter  of  national  aeciirlty. 
Only  from  tlte  perspective  of  the  mid -sixties, 
when  Communism  Is  no  longer  a  centrally 
directed  International  conspiracy,  and  when, 
for  good  reason,  we  have  learned  to  be  skep- 
tical about  some  of  the  things  our  Oovern- 
ment  says  and  does,  does  It  seem  clear  that 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Student  Asaocla- 
tion  would  have  been  well-advised  to  refuse 
any  association  with  the  CJA. 

It  Is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  suc- 
ceeding leaders  of  the  N£.A.  maintained  the 
secret  association  through  the  fifties  and 
Into  the  sixties,  and  It  la  more  difficult  still 
to  understand  why  labor  unions,  leading  uni- 
versities and  supposedly  philanthropic,  tax- 
exempt  foundations  undertook  extensive, 
secret  functions  on  behalf  of  the  CIA.. 
Clearly,  all  of  the  private  Individuals  and 
Government  officials  Involved  knew — or 
should  have  known — that  what  they  were 
doing  was  Inconsistent  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  free  inquiry  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  most  plausible  explanation  is 
that  thoee  who  infringed  on  these  principles 
did  so  in  the  conviction  that  they  were  dis- 
charging a  higher  patriotic  duty,  that,  in 
making  exceptions  to  democratic  procedure, 
they  were  helping  to  defend  democracy. 

This  viewpoint  is  not  without  merit.  There 
are  times  when  It  Is  necessary  to  violate 
principle  for  the  sake  of  principle;  It  is  done 
upon  occasion  In  the  Senate,  by  honest  and 
principled  men.  The  danger,  of  course,  la 
that  expediency,  like  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
easily  becomes  a  habit. 

That,  I  believe,  is  what  happened  In  the 
case  of  the  C.I.A.  and  its  clandestine  associ- 
ates: Exceptional  behavior  became  conven- 
tional behavior.  The  clear  evidence  of  that 
transition's  having  been  made  Is  the  appar- 
ent equanimity  with  which  most  Americans 
have  accepted  the  recent  disclosures.  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  people  in  recent  weeks 
who  have  said  that  they  favor  what  the  C.I.A, 
and  its  private  affiliates  have  been  doing, 
that  these  organizations,  after  all.  have  been 
fighting  against  Communism  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  regret  only  that  it  has  all  been 
spoiled  by  public  disclosure. 

Conflict  is  a  great  leveler.  The  longer  it 
goes  on,  the  more  undlscrtmlnatlng  i>eople 
become  in  their  choice  of  weapons;  the  more 
they  find  it  necessary  to  set  aside  principle 
for  the  sake  of  principle;  the  more,  therefore, 
antagonists  come  to  resemble  each  other. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  "fighting  fire  with 
fire"  is  not  only  bad  morals  but  bad  pmlicy 
as  well :  It  tends  to  undermine  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  It  waa  undertaken.  It  has 
not  yet,  thank  Ood,  made  us  a  police  state, 
but  It  has  broxigbt  us  closer  to  It  and,  what  is 
even  more  alarming,  to  greater  public  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  practices  associated  with 
a  police  state — secret  policy  making,  un- 
checked executive  power,  subversion  of  for- 
eign Oovemments,  bugging  and  spying  and 
wiretapping  against  our  own  people — than 
we  have  ever  been  In  o\ir  history.  All  this, 
let  it  be  stated  again,  is  being  done  for  the 
express  purpose  of  defending  ourselves 
against  an  enemy  who  is  our  enemy  precisely 
becatise  he  engages  in  all  of  these  practices. 
The  problem  could  be  easily  resolved,  at 
least  In  principle.  If  we  could  simply  lay 
down  a  rule  that  the  end  never  Justifies  the 
means,  that  our  policy  must  always  be  open 
and  honest  and  made  In  accordance  with 
constitutional  procedure.  The  trouble  is 
that  that  is  probably  not  possible;  there  are 
times  of  supreme  emergency,  involving  mat- 
ters which  are  literally  matters  of  life  and 
death — for  example,  the  mlsaile  crisis  of 
1962 — ^when  the  President  must  act  deci- 
sively, immediately  and  secretly.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  lay  down  a  qualified 
rule,  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  end  almost 
never  Justifies  the  means,  that  our  policy 
must  almost  always  be  open  and  honest  and 
made  In  accordance  with  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. 


Such  a  rule  leaves  room  for  human  Judg- 
ment and,  with  it.  for  human  error.  That  is 
unfortunate  but  it  need  not  be  fatal.  The 
American  constitutional  system  has  never 
functioned  automatically;  it  has  always  de- 
pended for  its  successful  functioning  on  a 
degree  of  voluntary  restraint  on  the  part  of 
each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  exerclae  of  their  respective 
powers. 

The  principal  significance  of  the  ClJi. 
disclosures  is  the  Indication  of  a  lack  of  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  executive  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  the  passive 
acceptance  of  unchecked  executive  power  by 
the  Congress  and  a  large  portion,  probably  a 
majority,  of  the  public.  If  we  are  to  restore 
that  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  power  with- 
out which  ova  constitutional  system  cannot 
function,  we  must  begin  by  a  candid  recog- 
nition of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  re- 
sorted to  expediency  in  our  rivalry  with  the 
Communist  countries. 

The  association  between  the  CJJi.  and  the 
National  Student  Association  was  a  clear  case 
of  cold-war  expediency.  It  was  obvious  by 
the  late  nineteen-forties  that  the  Russians 
were  using  international  student  meetings 
and  youth  festivals  as  occasions  for  cold-war 
propaganda  and  for  efforts  to  Infiuence  the 
uncommitted.  It  was  obviously  desirable, 
and  it  remains  desirable,  for  American  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  such  meetings  in 
order  to  make  a  case  for — but  even  more  im- 
portant, to  set  an  example  of — freedom  of 
thought  and  expression. 

But  while  American  participation  in  Inter- 
national student  meetings  Is  desirable,  it  is 
not  essential.  I  may  be  missing  something 
somewhere  but  I  have  the  very  strong  feeling 
that  international  youth  congresses  and  fes- 
tivals are  not  nearly  as  lmp>ortant  as  the 
N.SA.  and  Its  C.I.A.  benefactor  have  thought. 
Since  It  has  always  been  unlikely  that  either 
Russian  Communists  or  American  democrats 
could  convert  the  other,  presumably  the 
Importance  of  these  meetings  has  been  the 
opportunity  which  they  offered  to  sway  the 
minds  of  the  uncommitted.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  minds  of  the  uncommitted  would 
have  had  to  be  fairly  feeble  to  be  perma- 
nently won  over  to  one  Ideology  or  the  other 
by  flattery,  oratory  and  hoopla  in  the  course 
of  a  youth  congress. 

The  thought  presents  itself  that  the  peo- 
ple the  young  Soviet  and  American  activists 
were  flattering  were  themselves.  1  have  the 
further  strong  feeling  that  the  kind  of  stu- 
dent exchange  that  has  real  significance,  the 
kind  that  deeply  and  permanently  Influences 
the  minds  of  the  young,  is  the  kind  that 
brings  students  to  a  foreign  country  for  a 
year  or  more  of  study,  the  kind  that  takes 
place  In  classrooms  and  libraries  and  Inter- 
national living  centers,  the  kind  that  very 
seldom  makes  the  news. 

Even  if  It  be  granted,  however,  that  there 
Is  real  value  in  the  participation  of  yormg 
Americans  in  International  student  meetings, 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  these 
be  regarded  as  the  kind  of  life-and-death 
matter  which  might,  on  rare  occasion.  Justify 
the  circumvention  of  democratic  procediire. 
And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  CJ.A.,  with 
the  full  approval  of  its  political  superiors,  did. 
By  secretly  financing  the  international  op- 
erations of  the  N.S_A..  It  usurped  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  public  funds — the  spirit, 
that  is.  if  not  exactly  the  letter  of  that  con- 
stitutional authority.  In  light  of  the  extraor- 
dinary financial  powers  given  to  the  CiA. 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1940. 

TTie  CJ.A.  affair  is  only  the  most  recent 
manifestation  In  a  long-term  trend  toward 
executive  predominance  In  foreign  policy. 
The  source  of  this  trend  is  crisis.  In  the 
past  as  years  American  foreign  policy  has 
encountered  a  shattering  series  of  crises  and 
Inevitably,  or  almost  inevitably,  the  effort  to 
cope  with  these  baa  been  executive  effort, 


while  the  Congress,  Inspired  by  patriotism, 
Importimed  by  Presidents  and  deterred  by 
lack  of  Information,  has  tended  to  fall  in 
line  behind  the  executive.  The  result  has 
been  an  unhinging  of  traditional  constitu- 
tional relationships;  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tional powers  of  advice  and  consent  have 
atrophied  into  what  is  widely  regarded  as, 
though  never  asserted  to  be,  a  duty  to  give 
prompt  consent  with  a  minimum  of  advice. 

It  is  worth  recalling  a  few  of  the  land- 
marks along  the  road  to  virtually  unchecked 
executive  predominance  in  foreign  policy; 

In  1940,  President  Roosevelt  made  his  de- 
stroyer deal  with  Great  Britain  by  executive 
agreement  even  though  it  was  a  commitment 
of  great  consequence  and  a  clear  violation  of 
the  InternaUonal  law  of  neutrality,  so  much 
so  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill  later  wrote 
that  It  had  given  Germany  the  legal  right 
to  declare  war  on  the  United  States.  It 
was.  however,  an  emergency  and  Congress  did 
not  protest. 

In  1950,  President  Truman  committed  the 
United  States  to  war  in  Korea  without  the 
authority  of  Congress,  The  war  was  said  to 
be  a  United  Nations  police  action  and  there- 
fore not  a  war  in  the  traditional  sense.  In 
addition,  It  was  contended  that,  because  the 
police  action  was  limited,  a  declaration  of 
war  would  be  awkward,  possibly  leading  to 
the  expansion  of  the  conflict,  and  finally.  It 
was  contended  that  the  President  had  the 
power  to  take  the  country  into  war  under  his 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  un- 
der the  Inherent  authority  of  the  Presidency. 
Finding  these  arguments  persuasive,  the 
Congress  did  not  protest  until  the  war  set- 
tled Into  a  stalemate  and  the  opposition  party 
saw  the  opportunity  to  make  an  election  Is- 
sue of  it. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  exercised  no 
more  than  a  ceremonial  role  in  decisions  to 
commit  American  armed  forces  overseas. 
This  role  haa  consisted  In  the  adoption  of 
sweeping  resolutions,  perfunctorily  debated 
and  hastily  enacted  under  conditions  of  ex- 
treme urgency,  under  circumstances  in 
which  any  extended  debate  or  deliberation 
would  have  been  considered  a  sign  of  do- 
mestic dissension  in  the  face  of  a  foreign 
enemy  and,  therefore,  unpatriotic.  The  reso- 
lutions coaoemlng  Taiwan,  the  Middle  Eaat 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  were  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  in- 
ternal controveray  of  the  kind  President 
Truman  encountered  over  the  Korean  war- 
that  Is  to  say,  for  the  executive's  convenience 
and  not  because  any  of  the  Presidents  con- 
cerned regarded  himself  as  lacking  the  au- 
thority to  commit  American  forces  abroad. 
In  adopting  each  of  these  resolutions.  Con- 
gress abdicated  Its  constitutional  authority 
over  the  decision  to  declare  war. 

It  Is  argued  by  certain  political  scientists 
that  the  authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war 
has  become  obsolete  In  the  nuclear  age  and 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
But  this  should  not  alarm  us  unduly,  they 
say,  because  the  check  and  balance  formerly 
provided  by  the  Congress  are  now  provided 
by  diversities  within  the  executive  branch. 
"This,"  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
historian  Ruhl  J.  Bartlett,  "Is  an  argument 
scarcely  worthy  of  small  boys,  for  the  issue  Is 
not  one  of  advice  or  Influence.  It  is  ques- 
tion of  power,  the  authority  to  say  that 
something  shall  or  shall  not  be  done.  If  the 
President  Is  restrained  only  by  those  whom 
he  appoints  and  who  hold  their  positions  at 
his  pleasure,  there  Is  no  check  at  all.  What 
has  happened  to  all  Intents  and  pxirposes, 
although  not  In  form  and  words.  Is  the  as- 
sumption by  all  recent  Presidents  that  their 
constitutional  right  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions and  to  advise  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  foreign  policy  shall  be  interpreted  as  the 
right  to  control  foreign  relations." 

How  can  the  constitutional  imbalance  be 
redressed?  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  undertake  to  revive  and 
strengthen  the  deliberative  function  which 
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It  has  permitted  to  atrophy  in  the  course  of 
35  years  of  crisis.  Acting  on  the  premise  that 
dissent  is  not  disloyalty,  that  a  true  consen- 
■us  U  shaped  by  airing  differences  rather 
than  by  suppressing  them,  the  Senate  should 
again  become,  as  It  used  to  be,  an  Institu- 
tion In  which  the  great  Issues  of  American 
politics  are  contested  with  thoroughness, 
energy  and  candor.  Nor  should  the  Senate 
allow  Itself  to  be  too  easily  swayed  by  execu- 
tive pleas  for  urgency  and  unanimity,  or  by 
allegations  of  "aid  and  comfort"  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  made  by  officials 
whose  concern  with  such  matters  may  have 
something  to  do  with  a  distaste  for  criticism 
directed  at  themselves. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  and  occasionally 
necessary  for  Congress  to  express  prompt  and 
emphatic  support  for  the  President  on  some 
matter  of  foreign  relations.  It  seems  to  me. 
however,  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  this 
respect,  to  the  point  of  confusing  Presi- 
dential convenience  with  the  national  inter- 
est. It  Is  perfectly  natural  for  the  President, 
pressed  as  he  Is  to  make  decisions  and  take 
action  in  foreign  relations,  to  overemphasize 
the  desirability  of  promptness  and  unanimity. 
But  the  Senate  has  its  own  responsibilities, 
and  however  strongly  feelings  of  patriotism 
may  Incline  it  to  comply  with  the  President's 
wishes,  a  higher  patriotism  requires  it  to 
fulfill  its  constitutional  obligation. 

As  part  of  a  broader  effort  to  redress  the 
constitutional  Imbalance  in  foreign  policy 
the  C.I.A.  should  be  brought  under  effective 
Congressional  oversight.  The  technical 
means  by  which  this  is  accomplished  Is  not 
of  critical  Importance.  What  la  wanted  is 
the  will  and  determination  of  Congress  to 
place  checks  on  the  power  of  the  intelligence 
establishment  and  to  make  it  truly  account- 
able. 

The  dilemma  posed  by  the  OJ.A.  is  that, 
while  we  cannot  do  without  secret  intelli- 
gence activities  in  a  world  of  armed  powers, 
these  activities  can  never  wholly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  values  of  our  free  society.  Un- 
der the  pressures  of  the  cold  war  we  have 
gone  far  indeed  toward  permitting  the  in- 
telligence agency,  and  the  executive  In  gen- 
eral, to  exercise  unrestrained  powers  over 
our  foreign  relations  and,  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree, over  Important  areas  of  our  domestic 
life  as  well.  So  far  has  this  trend  advanced 
that  the  values  of  our  society  are  now  en- 
dangered by  the  means  Invented  for  their 
defense.  That  is  the  core  of  our  dilemma: 
As  long  as  we  adhere  to  these  values — and 
particularly  to  the  Kantian  imperative  that 
a  man  must  always  be  treated  as  an  end  and 
not  as  a  means — we  cannot  give  ourselves 
over  to  the  fighting  of  "fire  with  fire"  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  very  values  we  are  re- 
solved to  defend. 

Whatever  we  do  to  try  to  resolve  this 
dilemma,  whatever  we  do  to  defend  our  na- 
tional values,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that 
the  foremost  safeguard  of  these  values  is 
the  American  Constitution.  It  can  be 
changed,  when  it  is  found  wanting,  by  the 
means  designated  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
But,  in  the  words  of  Washington's  great  ad- 
dress: "Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion; for  though  this  in  one  instance  may  be 
the  Instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed." 


WATER  AND  AIR  POLLUTION  MUST 
BE  ABATED  WTTHOUT  DELAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems confronting  Americans  is  pollution 
of  the  air  and  pollution  of  our  lakes  and 
rivers. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nklson],  former  Oovcr- 
nor  of  Wisconsin,  has  oflwed  most  meri- 
torious and  greatly  needed  legislative 


proposals  to  conquer  pollution  of  water 
and  air.  His  proposals  Include  giving  In- 
dustry In  all  our  States  tax  benefits  to 
spur  efforts  of  management  to  end  air 
pollution  by  factory  smoke  and  water 
pollution  by  Industrial  wastes. 

Scientists  have  estimated  that  air  pol- 
lution alone  resulted  In  nearly  $12  billion 
damage  last  year  and  will  cause  that 
much  or  even  greater  damage  this  year. 
Air  pollution  blights  pine  trees,  kills  or- 
chards, Is  ruinous  to  grapevines,  cor- 
rodes metals,  weakens  fabrics,  discolors 
paints,  etches  glass,  cracks  rubber,  and 
spreawis  Its  filth  over  everything.  The 
Injury  to  health  and  the  shortening  of 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  cannot  be 
calculated.  We  have  observed  snow 
blackened  by  soot  and  housewives'  wash 
on  the  line  stained  with  filth  from  fac- 
tories. 

Instead  of  wasting  $40  billion  as  our 
warlike  generals  are  urging  by  sur- 
rounding 50  American  cities  with  anti- 
missile missiles  it  would  be  far  better  to 
spend  $12  billion  to  end  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Ohioans  surely  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  overcoming  water  and  air  pol- 
lution, perhaps  even  more  than  residents 
of  other  States.  Nowhere  is  the  tragedy 
of  pollution  and  destruction  more  evi- 
dent than  in  Lake  Erie,  a  250  mlle-Iong 
and  60  mile-wide  sea  which  Is  sick  and 
dying.  Within  a  few  years.  Lake  Erie, 
already  one  of  the  world's  largest  cess- 
pools, will  be  unable  to  support  almost 
any  form  of  marine  life.  Man  has  taken 
a  sparkling  blue  lake  extending  from 
Michigan  to  New  York  State  and  north- 
erly to  the  Canadian  shore,  and  turned 
it  into  a  primeval  swamp. 

In  the  2,600-square-mlle  heart  of  the 
lake,  all  the  oxygen  Is  gone,  all  the  fish 
and  other  desirable  aquatic  life  are  dead; 
and  the  only  survivors  are  bloodworms, 
sludgeworms,  and  bloodsuckers. 

If  the  tragedy  of  Lake  Erie  is  repeated 
In  the  other  Great  Lakes — as  It  well  may 
be — the  great  industrial  cities  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  the  victims  of  the  greatest 
natursd  resource  disaster  In  modem 
times. 

Every  day  the  problem  Intensifies  as 
relentless  flows  of  Industrial  waste,  in- 
adequately treated  sewage,  and  other 
obnoxious  contaminants  pour  Into  the 
world's  largest  fresh  water  source.  The 
economic  well-being  of  more  than  25 
million  people  living  In  the  eight  States 
bordering  the  Great  Lakes  is  seriously 
threatened. 

No  longer  may  fishing  enthusiasts  en- 
Joy  productive  excursions  to  many  fa- 
vorite lake  areas,  for  polluted  waters  have 
caused  many  species  of  fish  to  die  and 
disappear  altogether  from  the  lake.  To- 
day only  one  high-quality  fish,  the 
perch,  Is  abundant  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  perch  has  been  decreasing  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  commercial  fishing  Industry  on 
Lake  Erie  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by 
excessive  contamination.  During  recent 
years  five  species  of  fish  have  been  elim- 
inated from  the  lake.  During  the  past 
decade  the  total  catch  from  the  UJ3. 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  has  declined  45  per- 
cent. The  loss  In  terms  of  dollar  return 
Is  staggering. 

More  than  2,600  square  miles  of  Lake 


Erie's  center  is  already  dead  and  unable 
to  support  desirable  forms  of  animal 
Ufe.  Obnoxious  plant  growth  which 
carmot  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  In  healthy  waters  abound 
throughout  the  lake  In  50-foot  lengths 
clogging  municipal  water  intake  valves 
and  discoloring  the  precious  drinking 
water  of  thousands  of  Ohio  citizens. 
Much  of  It  finds  its  way  ashore  to  rot  on 
the  beaches. 

Mr.  President,  much  more  must  be 
done  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our 
great  Inland  water  system.  The  Federal 
Government  must  help  the  States  clean 
up  polluted  rivers  and  lakes  by  provid- 
ing the  money  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  sewage  treatment 
plants.  More  money  is  needed  for  re- 
search to  discover  ways  of  controlling 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  into  our 
rivers  and  lakes  and  to  find  ways  of 
reclaiming  pollution-burdened  waters. 
Industry  discharges  twice  the  amoimt 
of  waste  into  our  water  as  do  all  of  our 
cities  combined.  Industrialists  must  be 
encouraged  or  directed  to  construct 
abatement  facilities.  Also,  we  must  be 
firm  in  the  enforcement  of  established 
water  quality  standards. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  deserves  the  utmost  praise  for 
proposing  stlfTer  laws  and  this  invest- 
ment for  a  cleaner  America  and  healthier 
Americans.  It  Is  unconscionable  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  our  air  and  our  water  to 
be  contaminated  and  polluted  beyond 
redemption.  Now  Is  the  time  for  con- 
certed, coordinated  efforts  to  overcome 
once  and  for  all  these  enormous  prob- 
lems. 


THE  VAGUE  "UNCONSTITUTIONAL" 
CHARGES  AGAINST  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  MUST  BE 
REFUTED — ^LVm 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  continue  my  dally  efforts 
to  win  Senate  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery. 

Three  of  these  conventions  have  been 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  4  years,  and  the  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide has  been  there  for  18  years. 

I  address  msrself  again  today  to  refut- 
ing the  vague  charges  of  "imconstltu- 
tlonal"  which  have  been  raised  In  same 
quarters  against  these  conventions. 
Nothing  more  Is  mentioned,  simply  the 
nebulous  and  nefarious  charge  "uncon- 
stitutional." 

There  has  been  no  testimony  presented 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee responsible  for  three  of  these  con- 
ventions questioning  their  constitution- 
ality. 

There  has  been  no  substantive  case 
presented  citing  areas  of  conflict  between 
these  conventions  and  our  Constitution. 

The  only  general  charge  against  these 
conventions  which  I  have  been  able  to 
uncover  is  the  word  "incitement"  in  the 
Genocide  Convention.  There  seems  to 
be  a  challenge  that  direct  and  public  In- 
citement to  commit  genocide  Is  a  sup- 
pression of  our  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  speech.  The  term  "In- 
citement" has  a  weU-deflned  meaning  In 
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American  legal  history.  Incitement  to 
mutiny,  incitement  to  riot  are  clearly  un- 
derstood, so  why  should  Incitement  to 
commit  genocide  present  an  insurmount- 
able problem?  No  answer  has  been 
forthcoming. 

I  agree  that  there  are  certain  topics 
and  issues  whlcq  are,  by  nature,  domestic 
and  consequently  not  proper  subject  for 
treaties.  However,  human  rights  are  not 
simply  a  domestic  problem.  Human 
rights  and  world  peace  are  manifestly  In- 
terdependent. 

If  human  rights  were  solely  a  domes- 
tic matter,  then  why  have  70  countries 
demonstrated  their  concern  by  ratifying 
the  Convention  on  Genocide  including 
virtually  every  major  country  in  the 
world,  and.  Indeed,  all  but  three  of  the 
51  countries  that  chartered  the  United 
Nations? 

There  is  another  argxmient  that  nms 
along  these  lines:  these  conventions  are 
not  traditional  subject  matter  for  treat- 
ies. There  is  no  reference  to  "tradi- 
tional" in  the  Constitution.  Oiu-  imder- 
standlng  of  "traditional"  must  be  neces- 
s&rUy  flexible.  Otherwise,  how  could  the 
Senate  be  about  to  consider  shortly  a 
treaty  on  outer  space? 

A  more  appropriate  understanding  of 
the  proper  subject  matter  for  treaties 
would  be  those  subjects  which  are  of  in- 
ternational concern. 

I  believe  human  rights  clearly  fall  un- 
der that  definition.  I  believe  further 
that  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery 
without  further  delay.  RatlflcaUon  is 
consistent  with  our  Constitution  and  de- 
manded by  our  national  tradition. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I  Intend  to  say  does  have 
reference  to  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DntKSEN],  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfizld].  I  think  it  would 
be  well  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  were  notified.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  notify  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsriELs]  be- 
cause I  have  discussed  the  matter  at 
length  with  him  and  I  have  explained 
what  I  am  going  to  say  here.  On  that 
basis  I  would  feel  that  his  presence  would 
not  be  necessary,  although  it  may  be  that 
the  other  two  Senators  might  feel  they 
should  be  notified  when  I  discuss  this 
subject.  Before  I  proceed  with  the  mat- 
ter I  am  going  to  put  another  matter  or 
two  In  the  Rzcori)  In  order  that  these 
Senators  may  be  present  when  I  speak  on 
the  subject.  If  they  care  to  do  so. 


THIS  SIDE  OP  TREASON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  very  thoughtful  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Shreveoort  Times  of  April 


12. 1967.  entlUed  "This  Side  of  Treason." 
The  editorial  was  extremely  critical  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael,  Floyd  McKlsslck,  and  those 
other  so-called  Negro  leaders  who  have 
taken  a  position  which  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  this  Nation  to  stand  its 
ground  before  the  world  and  fight  the 
battle  against  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Side  of  Treason 
As  perhaps  the  t<^  leader  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  In  this  country,  Martin  Luther 
King  long  ago  was  given  a  status  of  virtual 
sainthood  by  the  "Uberal  establishment." 
National  network  news  broadcasters  have 
held  him  literally  above  reproach  and  so 
have  vote-conscious   national   office-holders. 

But  this  situation  may  be  changing.  The 
Immaculately  liberal  New  York  Times,  for 
example,  recently  found  that  King  was  mor- 
tal after  all  and  had  made,  said  this  news- 
paper, "an  error."  This  Is  not  exactly  a 
ringing  accusation,  but  In  left-wing  circles 
any  criticism  of  King  Is  the  equivalent  of  a 
Marine  finding  fault  with  the  American  flag. 
Other  "liberals"  have  voiced  similar  criticism. 

What  did  King  do  to  merit  a  word  of  criti- 
cism from  the  very  temple  of  liberalism? 
What  he  did  was  make  a  speech  that  placed 
him  at  the  far.  far  left  end  of  that  element 
which  opposes  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  point 
just  this  side  of  treason. 

In  this  speech,  one  that  had  all  the  sick, 
sick  phraseology  of  the  fever  Left.  King  Uk- 
ened  U.S.  military  efforts  to  those  of  Hitler- 
ite Germany  testing  "new  medicine  and  new 
tortiu-es  in  the  concentration  camps  of  Eu- 
rope"; damned  America  as  "the  greatest  pur- 
veyor of  violence  in  the  world  today";  and 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  remarks  found  not 
one  word  of  criticism  for  the  aggressor  regime 
In  Hanoi,  it  was  a  speech  that  no  Hanoi 
script- writer  could  have  surpassed. 

In  the  past,  those  who  worried  about  radi- 
calism In  the  dvU  rights  movement  have 
been  told,  time  and  again,  that  they  were 
ivicky  to  have  a  "moderate"  like  Martin 
Luther  King  in  the  forefront  of  this  drive. 
King's  claim  to  "reason"  and  moderation  was 
extremely  doubtful  then — his  "non-vio- 
lence" too  often  became  violent — ^but  now 
the  head  of  the  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  largest  rights  movement,  Is 
marching  with  the  Carmichaels  and  the  Mc- 
Klssicks,  all  in  lockstep  with  thoee  shadowy 
elements  battling  any  and  all  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression. 

King,  of  coiuse,  bases  his  exposition  to  the 
war  on  the  theory  that  it  is  depriving  the 
Negro  of  his  welfarist  due;  that  It  is  taking 
away  financial  resources  that  would  other- 
wise be  spent  on  his  advancement  In  various 
programs.  The  American  people  wont  buy 
this  excuse;  In  fact,  welfarism  Is  growing  In 
spite  of  the  war  effort. 

What  Dr.  King  may  well  have  done,  with 
this  savagely  antl-Americ&n  speech.  Is  set 
In  motion  his  own  ultimate  decline.  For 
the  American  people  eventuaUy  reject  ex- 
tremism In  all  Its  forms,  right  or  left,  and 
cleave  to  ooursee  somewhere  aitmnd  the 
middle. 

But  there  Is  something  much  more  Impor- 
tant to  consider  here  than  the  fate  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King;  this  Is  the  effect  his  anti- 
war stand  will  have  on  the  mood  of  Hanoi. 
Since  King  represents  the  nation's  largest 
civil  rights  group — Indeed  he  has  been  held 
up  as  the  leader,  or  Idol,  of  the  whole  move- 
ment— the  Communists  are  more  likely  thjui 
not  to  take  his  violently  anti-war  view  as 
that  of  tht  whole  Negro  population  of  the 
VS. 


This,  of  ooiirse,  would  be  a  mistaken  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  Hanoi.  But  it  is 
on  such  false  assumption  that  Hanoi  has 
buUt  its  resolve  to  maintain  aggression. 
Statements  such  as  the  one  delivered  by  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  have  convinced  the  leader" 
ship  of  North  Vietnam  that  most  Americana 
either  oppose  the  war  or  want  It  ended  at 
any  price;  that  In  time  the  American  people 
wUl  force  their  government  to  abandon  a 
winning  struggle.  These  myths,  it  U  be- 
Ueved  by  most  obJecUve  experte,  sustain 
Hanoi  In  war.  B«»wun 

So  it  is  that  MarUn  Luther  King  and  oth- 
ers  like  him  are  perhaps  responsible  for 
somethUig  far  more  tragic  than  the  radlcall- 
zatlon  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
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THE  DESEGREGATION  ORDER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Shreveport  Times  of  April  7 
1967,  published  a  very  well -considered 
editorial  expressing  the  point  of  view 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  prevailing  point 
of  view  of  at  least  70  percent,  and  per- 
haps 90  percent  or  100  percent,  of  the 
people  in  the  northwest  Louisiana  area 
with  regard  to  the  desegregation  order 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Desxckegation  Oroeh 

The  federal  CU-cuit  Court  of  Appeals  Order 
that  public  schools  must  be  completely  de- 
segregated in  every  phase  of  their  employ- 
ment and  their  activities — whether  Involv- 
ing classroom  instruction  or  extra-curricular 
functions — by  the  time  school  opens  next  fall 
Is  preposterous. 

It  stems,  of  course,  from  the  original  19M 
decision  and  1956  Rule  of  the  United  Statet 
Supreme  Court  holding  compulsory  segrega- 
tion unconstitutional.  The  Times  stead- 
fasUy  has  held  that  the  original  Supreme 
Coiu't  decision  was  Itself  unconstitutional 
and,  thus,  that  all  subsequent  federal  court 
rulings  under  it  are  unconstitutional. 

However,  District  Judge  Ben  C.  Dawklni 
Jr.  had  no  other  coiu-se  to  follow  but  to  issue 
his  Order  putting  the  Circuit  Court's  Order 
Into  effect. 

The  Caddo  Parish  School  Board  and  itt 
administrative  staff  have  no  course  to  foUow 
except  adhering  to  the  Order  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  ability  to  do  so.  Parents  of 
chUdren  entering  school  next  fall  have  no 
alternative,  either,  as  of  now. 

Of  course,  the  Circuit  Court's  ruling  la 
being  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  No  one  can  forecast  with  certainty 
what  that  Court  will  do  about  anything, 
except  that  it  nearly  always  upholds  any 
lower  court  ruling  hastening  and  Increasing 
desegregation  of  pubUc  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  refuse  to  hear 
the  appeal,  thus  letting  the  Circuit  Courts 
ruling  stand  as  Issued.  Or,  it  could  hear  the 
appeal  and  uphold  the  Order  In  full  or  in 
part,  or  knock  It  down.  The  latter  cer- 
tainly Is  not  likely.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  Court  will  want  to  hear  the  case 
and  then  will  specifically  make  the  Circuit 
Court's  ruUng  final  and  applicable  to  aU 
schools  and  school  districts  anywhere  in  the 
nation  where  desegregation  Is  Involved. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  Court  will  delay 
very  long  on  whatever  action  it  decides  to 
take — it  rarely  does  where  desegregation  la 
an  Issue. 

Thus,  the  only  ooiuve  that  school  boards 
and  parents  Involved  can  plan,  as  of  now,  la 
full  compliance  with  the  Court  Order. 

For  the  School  Board,  the  task  of  carrying 


out  the  letter  of  the  Order  by  next  fall  may 
become  an  absolute  ImpossibUlty.  For  ex- 
ample, In  Caddo  parish,  Negroes  have  so 
many  fine  and  new  and  magnificent  schools 
for  their  children  that  these  parents  have 
shown  a  definite  and  direct  Inclination  to 
keep  their  children  In  the  fine  new  schools 
rather  than  Integrate  Into  old  schools  not 
so  well  equipped  for  either  classroom  In- 
struction or  extra-curricular  activities. 

Further,  when  it  comes  to  desegregation 
of  faculties,  it  is  possible  that  the  School 
Board  literally  may  be  unable  to  find  white 
teachers  willing  to  teach  in  certain  Inte- 
grated schools  that  are  predominately  Negro. 

The  federal  Court  of  appeals  Order  de- 
mands integration  not  only  of  every  grade — 
Including  kindergarten — but  among  all  em- 
ployees from  Janitors  to  principals  in  the 
entire  school  system. 

There  Is  Just  one  thing  for  both  white  and 
Negro  leadership  and  white  and  Negro  citi- 
zenry to  remember — as  we  pointed  out  In 
connection  with  the  equally  preposterous 
decision  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clarke 
to  send  federal  registrars  here,  while  admit- 
ting there  was  no  discrimination  in  voting 
registration  In  Caddo;  the  "law",  which  In 
this  case  means  federal  court  Orders,  must 
be  obeyed  to  the  best  of  our  aWUty,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  may  dislike  it. 


VOTE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Vote  In  Vietnam."  which  appeared 
in  the  Shreveport  Times  of  April  8.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Vote  nt  Vietnam  I 

In  spite  of  Communist  terror  and  kidnap- 
pings, the  South  Vietnamese  people  went 
defiantly  to  the  polls,  voting  In  heavy  num- 
bers to  fill  local  offices.  A  drop  of  rain,  or 
less,  often  Is  sufficient  to  keep  Americans 
away  from  the  ballotbox.  In  Vietnam,  the 
exercise  of  democracy  requires  raw  courage. 

More  such  elections  are  scheduled  In  the 
near  future.  South  Vietnam  will  vote  for 
a  president,  vice-president,  and  the  upper 
house  of  the  national  Legislature  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  lower  house  of  the  Legislature 
will  be  elected  on  Oct.  1. 

Provisions  for  all  these  elective  offices  were 
made  in  the  new  South  Vietnamese  Consti- 
tution, which  was  promulgated  only  recently. 
Authored  by  a  117-member  Constituent  As- 
sembly, which  was  elected  In  nation-wide 
voting  last  September,  the  Constitution  calls 
for  what  Is  a  more  or  less  presidential  form 
of  government,  balanced  off  with  a  strong, 
two-house  legislature  and  an  Independent 
Judiciary. 

Contrary  to  all  those  gloomy  predictions. 
South  Vietnam  now  has  a  constitution, 
freely-elected  local  officials,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  representative  government  modeled  on 
the  American  system.  Within  the  past  year, 
the  country  has  experienced  the  first  two 
free  elections  in  its  history. 

But  the  really  incredible  aspect  of  these 
gains  Is  that  they  have  come  in  the  middle 
of  a  violent  guerrilla  war  in  which  Commu- 
nist forces  have  opposed  every  move,  no 
matter  how  small,  with  all  the  considerable 
terror  at  their  command. 

American  cynics  have  declared  all  along 
that  It  could  not  be  done;  that  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  coiUd  never  agree  on  a 
constitution  and,  even  If  It  did.  the  military 
government  woiUd  veto  It.  Well,  the  assem- 
bly did  come  up  with  the  document  and  the 
government  has  promulgated  It  and  sched- 
uled elections  \mder  its  provisions. 

There  is  a  long  way  to  go  yet,  but  much 
oaa  been  accomplished  in  South  Vietnam — 
politically  as  well  as  militarily. 


A  PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OP 
SENATOR  LONG  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  involving  the 
Idnd  of  thing  that  occiu-s  when  people 
fall  to  understand  one  another,  which 
sometimes  leads  people  to  think  that 
someone  is  taking  advantage  of  them. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  view  has 
always  t)een  that  on  any  vote,  I  would 
be  wining  to  pair  any  absent  Senator,  if 
it  is  within  my  power  to  provide  a  pair, 
giving  it  myself,  or  finding  someone,  to 
make  it  possible  to  record  the  vote  of  one 
who  Is  necessarily  absent,  provided  the 
other  side  would  be  willing  to  do  the 
same  thing.  But,  I  am  not  willing  to 
fight  by  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
niles  while  the  other  side  Is  fighting  by 
the  London  prize  ring  rules.  I  believe 
that  advocates  of  the  sport  of  boxing  re- 
call the  difference  between  the  two.  Un- 
der the  London  prize  ring  rules,  men 
fought  with  their  bare  fists.  Under  the 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules,  they  fight 
with  gloves. 

A  man  can  be  hurt  a  lot  more  and  cut 
far  worse  from  bare  fists  than  from 
gloves.  It  is  hard  on  the  man  using  bare 
fists,  but  it  is  harder  on  the  man  receiv- 
ing the  blows. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  rules,  one  hits  the  man 
above  the  belt — it  is  a  foul  to  hit  below 
the  belt — but  imder  the  London  prize 
ring  rules,  as  I  understand  them,  there 
is  practically  no  such  thing  as  a  foul,  and 
a  man  could  be  hit  anywhere. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to 
play  by  either  set  of  rules,  but  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  we  are  both  playing  by  the 
same  set.  On  that  basis,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  abide  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been 
voting  on  amendments  to  repeal  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act.  On  one  occasion.  I  lost  by  about 
six  votes  and  on  another  occasion  I  won 
by  about  four  votes.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, my  count  on  both  occasions  showed 
that  if  every  Senator  had  been  In  his 
seat,  I  would  have  prevailed  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  50,  with  the  Vice  President  break- 
ing the  tie  in  my  favor. 

On  the  first  occasion,  we  entered  into 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote. 
On  that  occasion,  I  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  knew  where  the  Democratic  ab- 
sentees were.  I  did  not  know  where  the 
Republican  absentees  were.  We  got  only 
one  pair  from  our  absentees.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  Republicans  had  practi- 
cally all  their  absentees  paired.  I  would 
have  merely  to  debate  a  motion  to  re- 
consider for  a  few  moments,  but  a  num- 
ber of  Republican  Senators  had  commit- 
ments which  required  them  to  leave  town. 
The  absentee  situation  would  have  been 
about  even.  I  would  have  won  by  simply 
delaying  for  smother  15  minutes  voting 
on  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

On  the  second  vote,  it  was  my  turn  to 
win  on  absentees.  I  had  been  woricing 
hard  to  get  absentees  into  town.  This 
time,  I  think  I  did  a  better  job  than  the 
other  fellow  to  get  my  absentees  here. 
But,  once  again,  I  did  not  know  who  their 
absentees  were;  but  they  apparently  had 
some  idea  who  mine  were. 


I  am  willing,  on  any  rollcall  vote,  any 
time  the  other  fellow  is  willing  to  tell  me 
in  advance  that  he  will  pair  my  absen- 
tees if  I  will  pair  his,  to  let  every  Senator 
be  recorded  as  present  and  voting;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  play  by  rules  where  the 
other  fellow  gets  five  votes  on  me  by  ab- 
sentees when  he  knows  where  my  ab- 
sentees are,  but  I  do  not  know  where  his 
are. 

Therefore,  I  am  willing  to  play  by  any 
set  of  rules  that  they  suggest. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  20,  1967,  beginning  on 
page  10303,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  vote  at  3  o'clock. 
Mr.  President,  I  had  been  doing  my 
best  to  get  Democrats  back  f  rcwn  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  get  the  Senator  frcwn 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  back  fnHn 
Ireland;  to  get  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SJtATHERs]  iMM*  from  the  Bahsunas 
where  he  was  enjojdng  a  much  needed 
rest  for  his  health;  to  get  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  back  from 
Wyoming;  and  to  find  various  other 
Senators  and  get  them  into  the 
Chamber. 

In  j>articular,  I  wanted  to  get  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  back 
to  Washington  from  New  York,  where  he 
was  making  a  speech  in  favor  of  more 
Investments  in  his  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  was  a  very  fine  service  the  Senator 
was  rendering. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  could  not 
possibly  get  here  before  10  minutes  after 
4  o'clock  of  that  day,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  that  we  vote  at  3:30  o'clock. 

Let  me  say  that  on  the  previous  day 
I  had  agreed  to  the  yeas  and  nays,  when 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered  at  that  time  from  the  other  side, 
and  I  was  told  that  they  were  no  longer 
Interested  in  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, that  they  had  other  Senators  to 
clear  it  with.  I  said  that  I  had  no  ob- 
jection. I  said  that  was  all  right  with 
me.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  that  left 
me  in  the  position  where  I  had  made  a 
standing  offer  of  a  unanlmous-ccmsent 
sigreement,  otherwise  I  would  not  have 
agreed  to  it.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
tell  Democratic  Senators  to  return  to 
town,  knowing  for  some  time  that  there 
would  be  a  vote  the  follovring  day,  and 
when  it  would  be.  I  did  not  oppose  it. 
I  have  no  complaint  about  that.  They 
were  within  their  rights.  So  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  vote  at  3:30  o'clock.  I 
made  it  clear  that  4  o'clock  would  be  an 
ideal  time  for  the  vote,  that  I  had  a  par- 
ticular Senator  in  mind — the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] — and 
that,  therefore,  if  we  began  the  vote  at 
4  o'clock  it  would  run  until  about  4:15 
or  4:20,  and  he  would  be  here.  But  I 
suggested  that  if  the  opposition  had  peo- 
ple who  had  to  leave  town,  we  could 
start  the  rollcall  at  3 :  30  o'clock  and  if  we 
took  our  time  about  it  those  who  had  to 
catch  airplanes  could  be  on  them  and  be 
gone. 

We  would  try  to  hold  that  rollcall 
long  enough  so  that  those  who  were 
returning  here  could  get  their  votes 
recorded.  I  would  try  to  accommodate 
those  who  were  here  and  who  had  to 
leave,  if  they  would  accommodate  Sen- 
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ators  on  my  side  who  were  trying  to  get 
here.  That  was  what,  In  effect,  was 
said. 

The  PRESrOINa  OPPIC:?ER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
may  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  IX>Na  of  Louisiana.  Senators 
know  that  one  way  we  try  to  hold  a 
rollcall  open  while  an  absent  Senator  is 
trying  to  get  to  the  Chamber  is  for  Sen- 
ators to  stand  up  and  ask  the  Chair  if 
they  have  been  recorded  and,  if  so,  how 
were  their  votes  recorded,  and  so  forth. 
When  that  happens,  it  is,  of  course  with- 
in the  rules  for  the  Senator  to  stand 
up  and  demand  the  regular  order  and 
stop  that  kind  of  procedure,  so  that  the 
vote  will  then  be  announced  immediately. 

On  page  10303  of  the  Record  of  April 
20,  Mr.  OORK  of  Tennessee  stated  aa  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  have  no  question  about  the  rate  at 
which  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll,  but  I 
would  certainly  want  to  reserve  the  right  to 
caU  for  the  regular  order  after  the  roUcall 
lias  been  completed. 

So  that  one  of  the  tactics  available 
to  me,  to  continue  the  rollcall,  to  con- 
tinue making  it  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment, had  thereby  been  taken  away  from 
me  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be- 
fore agreement  was  ever  entered  into 

I  said: 

I  do  not  quarrel  about  that. 

Bleep  In  mind  that  I  thought  we  still 
had  that  gentleman's  agreement,  that 
we  would  call  the  roll  slowly. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  Dirksen 
states  : 

I  make  the  suggestions  to  the  clerk  that 
It  be  a  deliberate  roUcall.  There  U  such  a 
thing  as  stretching  it  out  to  five  o'clock. 

I  had  agreed  to  accommodate  their 
Senators.  At  this  point,  the  minority 
leader  began  to  squeeze  me  for  accom- 
modating my  Senators  to  get  them  In 
here  to  vote. 

The    Senator    from    Delaware    [Mr 
WiLLiAifs]  said: 
No;  no,  we  will  not  do  that. 

Meaning  that  we  would  not  go  until 
5  o  clock. 
I  said: 

No;  we  wUl  not  go  untU  5  o'clock.  It  will 
not  go  that  long.     It  might  last  as  long  as 


ten  minutes  after  four. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN  said: 
I  trust  not. 

Then  Mr.  Williams  said : 
No,  no,  we  wUl  not  do  that. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  having  explained 
what  my  problem  was  and  offering  to 
enter  a  unanimous- consent  agreement 
thinking  that  we  had  a  gentleman's 
understanding,  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment was  taken  away  from  me,  as  will 
10303****  ^^  f^»d^  the  bottom  page  on 

To  continue,  Mr.  Mansfield  said: 
No;  that  la  on  the  final  result. 


I  said: 

I  thought  we  had  an  understanding  to 
make  It  possible  for  those  who  are  making 
every  effort  to  be  here  In  time  to  have  an 
oppc«i;\inlty  to  vote. 

We  are  talking  about  a  slow  rollcall.  and 
that  would  be  all  right  with  me.  I  think 
we  understand  each  other.  I  hope  that  we 
do. 

Mr.  naxsxtt.  Let  us  say.  with  all  deUberate 
speed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  we  will  move 
ahead  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

I  talked  to  the  Vice  President.  He 
said.  "Why  don't  you  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi?" 

I  discussed  it  with  the  ParUamen- 
tarlan.    He  told  me  I  clearly  had  the 
right,  when  I  had  1  minute  remaining 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
That  Is  what  I  did. 

While  I  was  discussing  the  merits  of 
what  we  were  going  to  vote  on;  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  without  my  hearing  it^-l  do 
not  say  he  played  a  trick  on  me — asked 
that  the  quorum  call  be  called  off. 

The  Vice  President  said,  "Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered,"  and  I  had  to 
make  an  effort  to  get  the  quorum  call 
underway. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  says  one  can  have  a  call 
for  a  quorum  any  time  any  Member  of 
this  body  says  there  Is  not  a  quorum  in 
this  Chamber.  There  was  no  quorum 
It  took  some  time  to  ascertain  that  there 
was  a  quorum  here.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  gives  any  Senator  that 
right.  If  I  had  wanted  to  be  deceitful 
I  could  have  asked  another  Senator  to 
Insist  on  there  being  a  quorum,  without 
anyone  being  able  to  impugn  my  motives 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  3  additional  mlr- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  I  asserted 
the  right  that  every  Senator  has  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
insist  that  there  be  a  quorum  present 
To  suggest  otherwise  would  lead  to  a 
situation  where  the  Senate  could  agree 
to  vote  at  a  given  hour,  with  only  two 
Senators  present,  perhaps,  or  even  one 
So  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  act.  I  in- 
sisted that  there  be  a  quorum. 

The  minority  leader  implied  at  that 
time  that  I  had  not  kept  faith.  May  I 
say  I  was  doing  what  was  my  right  un- 
der the  rules.  Let  me  say  that  the  other 
side  did  not  keep  faith  when  they  did 
what  they  were  doing.  They  were  hedg- 
ing. When  we  are  in  a  situation  where, 
II  every  Senator  votes,  the  result  will  be 
50-50,  a  Senator  is  not  in  a  position  at 
that  time  to  let  them  vote  their  way. 
He  has  to  make  sure  that  they  vote  his 
way,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  my  propo- 
rtion. I  repeat  it.  I  made  the  proposi- 
tion that  any  time  those  on  the  other 
side  want  to  lay  all  their  weapons  on  the 
table,  then  we  will  go  by  the  same  rule 
book.  We  will  pair  every  absentee  if  they 
^ve  me  notice.  I  wlU  do  the  same  way 
But  it  has  to  be  reciprocal.  It  has  to  be 
fair.  Both  sides  have  to  agree  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  other  man  and 
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that  we  will  play  by  the  same  rule  book 
When  we  do  that,  there  wiU  be  no  trouble" 
I  have  seen  misunderstandings  be- 
tween Senators.  May  I  say  there  is  no 
Senator  with  whom  I  have  had  difficulty 
on  this  side.  I  regret  I  had  difficulty 
with  one  on  the  other  side.  But  I  would 
be  willing,  now,  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  to  pick  any  reasonable  man  on 
either  side  to  arbitrate  the  differences  be- 
tween me  and  another  Senator,  to  arbi- 
trate whether  he  had  taken  advantage 
over  me  or  I  over  him.  I  would  not  take 
unfair  advantage  of  anyone.  So  I  would 
hope  no  one  would  take  unfair  advantaee 
of  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  under  the  rules  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  ask  for  a 
quorum  caU  after  all  time  has  expired 
However,  under  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  operated,  heretofore,  under  unani- 
mous-consent agreements,  either  the 
time  is  used  or  yielded  back  before  the 
quorum  call.  I  am  not  now  questioning 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  rendered  last 
Thursday.  The  Vice  President  made  the 
ruling.  It  stands.  I  am  not  challeng- 
Ing  It,  but  I  point  out  what  the  situation 
is  under  this  new  ruling.  We  often  give 
consent  to  vote  after  10  mhiutes  to  each 
side.  Under  this  new  procedure  I  could 
take  my  10  minutes,  use  9 '/a  minutes 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
thereby  use  the  other  Senator's  10 
minutes. 

If  we  are  to  operate  under  that  pro- 
cedure we  are  going  to  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  future  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  arrangements;  it  does 
have  its  advantages.  I  am  not  quar- 
reling with  it;  in  fact.  I  may  like  this 
new  ruling.  I  pointed  out  that  at  that 
Ume  we  had  3  minutes  left  that  we 
wanted  to  use.  The  quorum  call  should 
have  been  withheld  until  all  time  had 
been  used  or  yielded  back.  At  that  time 
it  would  have  been  In  order  to  have  a 
quorum  caU.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana should  know  the  rules  of  the  game. 

But  last  Thursday  the  Vice  President 
rendered  a  different  Interpretation  of  the 
old  ruling,  and  his  new  ruling  stands  until 
reversed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  Involved  in  conversation 
with  the  Parliamentarian  on  the  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  to  speak 
on  the  point,  he  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Record  will  show  that  after  a 
quorum  was  demanded,  I  myself  asked, 
as  shown  on  page  10309.  that  3  minutes 
be  accorded  to  those  in  opposition  to  my 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DniKSEN]  said.  "I  surrender  the 
time." 

There  was  no  effort  to  deny  any  Sena- 
tor his  rights.  I  did  not  want  to  be  de- 
nied my  rights.  I  was  denied  mine.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  being  in 
bad  faith,  when  I  am  trying  to  explain 
my  problem,  thinking  that  we  have  a 
gentleman's  agreement.  Next  thlnfe,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  sug- 
gests that  we  not  have  a  very  slow  call. 
Then  I  suggested  how  much  time  It 
should  take.  Having  said  that,  in  the 
same  column,  on  page  10303  of  the 
Record,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
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WiLLUMsl  said.  "No,  no,  we  will  not 

do  that." 

I  did  the  best  I  could  to  protect  myself 
under  the  rules.  The  Senator  is  not 
complaining  about  their  right  to  protect 
their  rights.  I  had  a  right  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  under  the  rules.  I 
do  not  want  to  deny  anybody  his  rights, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  denied  my  rights, 
either,  and  I  want  to  play  by  the  same 
rule  book  that  they  are  using. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  all  time  on  the  amendment 
had  not  been  used  or  yielded  back.  Fur- 
thermore, the  suggestion  was  that  the 
rollcall  nm  to  5  o'clock.  I  never  heard  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  rollcall.  It  was  sug- 
gested we  should  let  it  run  until  15  min- 
utes after  4.  Again  I  repeat  that  I  am 
not  quarreling  about  the  new  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  It  has  its  advantages  and  will 
work  the  same  way  for  both  sides.  Un- 
der this  new  ruling  regarding  quorum 
calls  when  there  is  a  unanimous  consent, 
one  side  can  use  up  his  time  and  then 
call  for  a  quorum  and  use  up  the  other 
side's  time,  and  put  that  side  at  a  disad- 
vantage. But  we  are  all  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Frankly,  I  may  even  like  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  In  any  event,  the  Chair  has 
made  the  ruling.  It  works  equally  and 
with  equal  fairness  to  both  sides.  Let  us 
keep  it  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  point  out  it  is  a  different 
method  from  that  under  which  we  have 
operated  before,  and  that  should  be 
understood. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wanted  a  4  o'clock  vote,  the  op- 
position wanted  a  3  o'clock  vote.  I  said 
I  would  be  willing  to  settle  for  3:30.  pro- 
vided the  rollcall  ran  past  4  o'clock.  I 
stated  10  minutes  after  4  as  the  time  at 
which  I  would  be  willing  to  have  the 
Chair  announce  the  result  of  that  vote. 
It  is  right  there  In  the  Record.  When 
I  stated  that.  I  was  not  asking  for  a  vote 
at  5  o'clock.  I  was  asking  for  a  rollcall 
lasting  40  minutes,  so  those  Republicans 
who  wanted  to  leave  could  be  away  by 
3:30,  and  so  I  could  have  a  Senator  who 
was  in  New  York  City,  looking  after  the 
interests  of  his  State,  back  here  in  time. 
I  could  not  get  him  back  in  time,  but  I  got 
him  a  pair.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
Senator.  He  was  doing  good  work  for 
his  State. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  being 
in  bad  faith  when  I  am  trying  to  protect 
my  rights.  They  want  to  be  protected  in 
their  rights,  and  I  want  to  be  protected 
in  my  rights,  but  they  should  not  play  by 
a  different  rule  book.  If  the  other  fellow 
wants  to  hedge  on  me,  I  will  want  to  be 
able  to  hedge  on  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize 
that  no  one  has  questioned  the  motives 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or  sug- 
gested that  he  acted  in  bad  faith.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  made  such  a  sug- 
gestion. I  observe,  like  Shakespeare's 
queen,  that  the  Senator  "doth  protest 
too  much,  methinks."        | , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
was  saying  I  had  broken  faith.  I  had 
not.    I  did  what  I  thought  I  had  to  do 


under  the  circumstances,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  took  any  greater  advantage  of 
the  other  fellow  than  he  took  of  me. 
That  is  all  I  have  In  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


MAYOR  NICOSIA  FIGHTS  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
American  public  is  alerted  to  the  dangers 
of  pollution,  which  threatens  to  destroy 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  individ- 
ual citizens  and  industrial  corporations 
have  begun  to  display  encouraging  signs 
of  concern  for  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  we  drink.  American  tech- 
nological know-how  and  Inventiveness 
are  now  being  directed  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  The  public  in- 
terest demands  effective  pollution  control 
programs — Federal,  State,  and  local. 

One  such  dramatic  effort  by  local 
o£Qcials  is  now  being  made  in  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.,  imder  the  leadership  of  a 
unique  public  servant — Mayor  John 
Nicosia,  MX).  The  role  of  vigUant  guard- 
ian of  the  public  health  is  not  a  new  role 
for  Dr.  Nicosia,  who  had  a  distinguished 
medical  career  before  turning  to  public 
service. 

Recently  an  article  entitled  "MD- 
Mayor  Fights  Air  Pollution,"  pubUshed 
in  the  American  Medical  Association 
News,  described  the  effective  work  which 
this  Indiana  mayor  is  doing  to  help  to 
reduce  air  pollution  in  his  area.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  brief  but 
interesting  story  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

M.D.-Mator  Fights  Air  Polltttidn 

The  mayor  of  E^ast  Chicago,  Ind.,  John  B. 
Nicosia,  MD,  says  the  town's  citizens  thought 
he  was  Joking  when  he  said  he  was  going  to 
do  something  about  air  pollution. 

Dxirlng  his  first  three  years  In  office.  Dr. 
Nicosia  proved  he  was  not  Joking.  Today 
East  Chicago  is  setting  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Politics  is  a  bit  distant  from  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  tisual  sense,  but  the  mayor 
is  also  proving  another  responsibility  of  the 
medical  profession  In  politics,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  idea  Ls  beginning  to  spread. 

Steel  Center:  East  Chicago  is  the  home 
of  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Co.,  which  operate  a  total  of  48 
open  hearths.  Faced  with  the  growing  air 
pollution  problem,  Dr.  Nicosia  negotiated 
agreements  with  each  of  the  steel  producers 
to  eliminate  the  pollutants  by  1973. 

The  pact  with  Youngstown  calls  for  a 
completion  date  In  1971,  and  the  Inland 
plant  is  to  be  converted  by  1973,  according  to 
the  1965  agreement. 

"We  have  been  given  indications  they  will 
be  finished  much  sooner  than  that,"  Dr. 
Nicosia  said.  "They  are  changing  over  as 
soon  as  equipment  is  made  available  to 
them." 

30  Years  in  Practice:  The  physician,  who 
entered  politics  after  30  years  of  practice, 
stressed  that  this  Is  by  no  means  a  problem 
confined  to  the  Chicagoland  area. 

"One  must  understand  this  is  a  world- 
wide problem,"  he  said.  "We  dont  intend 
for  them  (industry)  to  do  the  Job  overnight. 
There  is  equipment  to  be  built.  But  as  long 
as  they  show  they  are  doing  their  Job,  we 
feel  like  they  are  doing  a  good  Job." 


However,  it  was  not  always  so  easy  to  see 
results,  he  said. 

"They  weren't  too  receptive  to  the  Idea 
In  the  beginning,  but  then  we  were  able  to 
resolve  it,"  he  said.  The  two  steel  com- 
panies are  spending  some  $S0  Twiiitfin  m  the 
conversion  program. 

Studies  Under  Way:  Dr.  Nicosia  said  East 
Chicago  is  now  making  studies  on  oils  and 
chemicals  to  determine  exactly  what  pol- 
lutants are  foiind  In  the  atmosphere,  and 
working  with  other  Industries  In  poUutlon 
control. 

The  city  of  East  Chicago  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  revising  Its  air  poUutlon  depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  Nicosia  said  this  is  going  to 
comprise  all  areas  of  poUutlon  In  one  pro- 
gram which  Is  being  dupUcatad  in  other 
nearby  cities. 

"We  are  working  in  close  contact  with 
Gary,  and  the  city  of  Chicago,"  he  said.  "We 
now  have  27  sampling  stations  around  the 
area  here  which  before  we  did  not  have." 

The  program  now  Includes  a  laboratory 
with  technical  equipment,  qualified  opera- 
tors, a  sanitary  engineer,  and  Is  operated 
with  local  and  federal  funds. 

"They  thought  at  the  beginning  when  I 
said  I  was  going  to  do  something  about  It, 
I  was  kidding,"  Dr.  Nicosia  said.  "I  have 
never  been  more  serious  about  anything  In 
my  life.  If  I  do  anything,  I  am  going  to 
conquer  this  thing. 

"I  cannot  be  buffaloed  out  of  this  thing 
because  I  happen  to  know  Just  what  the 
conditions  are.  I  know  Just  how  detrimental 
the  conditions  are  and  It  is  not  going  to  stop 
now  because  of  politics." 

How  It  Began :  What  got  the  mayor  started 
in  this  drive? 

"I  had  been  eating  this  stuff  for  over  30 
years,"  he  said  of  the  dirty  air.  "But  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  In  no  position  to  do  anything 
because  of  the  political  Infiuences. 

"When  I  decided  to  take  the  challenge,  I 
felt  with  Ood  wUllng,  If  I  had  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  win,  I  certainly  was  going  to  do 
something  about  It." 


DEATH  OF  MALCOLM  H.  BRYAN, 
FORMER  PRESIDENT  OP  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BANK  OF  ATLANTA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
Georgia  was  saddened  last  week  by  the 
passing  of  Malcolm  H.  Bryan,  former 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Atlanta. 

Georgia  has  Indeed  lost  one  of  its  most 
outstanding  citizens  and  most  brilliant 
economists.  He  was  my  friend,  and  I 
Join  his  many  other  friends,  associates, 
and  loved  ones  in  mourning  his  death. 

The  April  20  edition  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  contains  a  very  fine  editorial 
tribute  to  Malcolm  Bryan,  written  by 
Jack  Tarver.  president  of  the  Atlanta 
newspapers.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Tarver's  column  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

His  Oenius  Was  Ukiqcx 

"Unique." 

That's  the  word  WlUlam  McChesney  Mar- 
tin Jr..  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  had  for  Mal- 
colm Bryan,  former  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  who  was  burled 
here  yesterday. 

"Many  men  have  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  System  over  the  years,"  Martin 
said  at  the  time  of  Bryan's  retirement  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  "But  Malcolm's  role  as  a 
member  of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  and 
more  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  Open 
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Market  Committee  was  absolutely  \inlque 
There's  Just  no  other  word  for  It." 

Such  praise  from  the  taciturn  Martin  a 
man  Uttle  given  to  overstatement  of  any- 
thing—including the  state  of  the  economy— 
for  moet  men  would  be  tribute  enough.  But 
tfx  Malcolm  Bryan,  I  prefer  also  to  recau  a 
conversation  with  a  brllUantly  perceptive 
mutual  acquaintance,  Pedro  Beltran.  former 
head  of  the  Central  Bank  and  subsequent 
premier  of  Peru. 

"You  know  my  friend,  Mac  Bryan?"  he 
asked  when  first  we  met.  "Do  the  people  of 
AUanta  and  the  South  realize  what  a  veri- 
table economic  genius  you  have  Uvlng  in  your 
midst?  ^      ' 

"They  sent  an  economic  mission  from  your 
country  to  help  mine,"  he  went  on  "I  had 
ozUy  to  meet  with  them  a  couple  of  times  to 
realize  moet  of  them  were  pedantic  hacks 
But  Bryan  .  .  .  what  a  mind.  He  knew  more 
by  instinct  than  moet  of  them  by  study  I 
would  say  to  him,  'Why  don't  we  do  so-and- 
so?'  and  he  would  say  'No-o-o,  wouldn't 
work.  I  would  ask  'why?'  and  he  would  say 
I  cant  explain  It  now.  I  just  know  it 
wouldn't  work.  Let  me  sleep  on  it  and  111 
explain  It  In  the  morning.'  Next  momlnit 
sure  enough,  he  could  tell  you— A,  B  C— whv 
It  wouldn't.  ' 

"IJsten,"  Beltran  explained.  "You  ever  saU 
a  boat?  In  sailing,  there  come  certain  sltua- 
tlons  of  wind  and  current  when  there  Is  not 
time  to  think  or  reason.  The  true  sailor 
handles  the  boat  Instinctively.  Malcolm  U 
that  way  about  economics." 
uJL  ^^^*  simile— and  a  compUment^l 
Uked  When  I  repeated  It  to  J4alcolm.  he 
grunted. 

m«?!t^^**  ^^^  *  compliment— or  a 
^f  1^*^^?°?*  *  ^^^  ^  "t'-'tl*-  I  round 
^•nt^?K^*  ^"*'"  '^""ly  '^^^  appoint- 
ment to  the  board  of  HIS  bank  when,  think- 
ing to  make  a  contribution  in  the  one  area 
rf««jr  *  experience  had  equipped  me.  I 
dared    to    venture   a    less   than   obsequious 

•^  ♦  21  *°"*  °'  ^^^  *'*^'»  PubUc^tlons. 
T  „^*  ^*™  *^''***"  BulleUn.  for  Instance  " 
I  ventured.  "Some  months  I  have  the  feeling 
the  bank  gets  It  out  merely  because  the  time 
has  come  around  for  It  again." 

"I  don't  mean  to  offend  you   Mr   Tarver  " 

f^*«m£.7H°'Pl'*P^y-  "But  as  a  subscriber, 
I  am  emboldened  to  say  that  many  days  I 

fJ'Klm^B^ia^^c^JS;.''^*  -- 
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city  of  Martinsburg  this  year  has  again  re- 
ceived more  than  its  share  of  pubUclty. 

This  is  because  of  what  Is  now  nationally 
known  as  the  "JtorUnsburg  Monster",  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  national  com- 
puter center  located  in  our  commimlty. 

An  example  of  this  publicity  was  a  story 
Sunday  In  the  New  York  "nmes  which  opened 
with  the  comment  that  "Martinsburg  U  Just 
a  small  city  In  Berkeley  County.  W.  Va..  un- 
less you  happen  to  be  a  taxpayer.  If  you 
belong  to  this  not-very-exclusive  group  of 
citizens,  Martlnsbxirg  should  take  on  a  great 
deal  of  added  Importance  at  this  time  of  year, 
for  it  is  the  home  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  National  Computing  Center."  The 
lengthy  feature  story,  with  picture,  then  goes 
on  to  mention  Martinsburg  several  other 
times  In  telling  how  computers  are  now  scan- 
ning everyone's  tax  returns  and  how  sud- 
denly, people  are  starting  to  make 'more 
complete  returns  than  heretofore. 

Probably  no  other  small  governmental 
agency,  only  some  300  persons  being  em- 
ployed, could  have  brought  so  much  national 
publicity  to  our  community. 

Whether  everybody  will  agree  the  publicity 
Is  particularly  favorable.  Is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion  but  we  should  all  take  some 
pride  in  the  fact  that  this  "small  city"  is  at 
least  helping  to  keep  the  American  people 
honest  because  honesty  has  long  been  con- 
sidered one  of  our  national  virtues 

Even  those  who  might  feel  some  slight  dis- 
like to  having  the  term  "monster"  tacked 
onto  our  community's  name  can  at  least  take 
some  solace  In  the  old  adage  that  we  don't 
care  what  they  write  about  us  as  long  as  they 
spell  our  name  correctly.  Thus  far  we 
haven't  seen  It  written  "Martlnsburgh,"  even 
though  this  was  a  common  practice  some  100 
years  ago  even  on  some  of  our  own  maps 

Maybe  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  could 
come  up  with  some  slogan  such  as,  "Martins- 
burg, The  City  That  Made  America  Honest " 


April  2Jf,  1967 


Atlanta  area  likewise  say  they've  noted  a 
pick-up  in  summer  home  Intereet.  "but  sav- 
ings and  loans  here  are  reluctant  to  finance 
second  homes  until  money  loosens  up  more  " 
says  one. 

Summer  new-home  prices  are  running 
ahead  of  last  year  as  material  and  labor  costs 
climb.  Rental  prices  rise,  too.  One  Cape 
Cod  realtor  reports  rental  boost  of  about 
10%  in  his  area. 


April  2 A,  1967 
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MARTINSBURG  MONSTER 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  my  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  gained  some  substantial  bene- 
fits from  the  computer  age.  One  com- 
puterized activity  of  much  national  value 
and  a  high  degree  of  sensitivity  Is  located 
within  the  State.  It  Is  discussed  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "NaUonal  Publicity" 
published  In  the  Martinsburg  W  Va 
Journal  of  April  20.  1967,  and  it  concerns 
the  national  computer  center  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  In  Martinsburg 
which  annually  receives  publicity  for  Its 
Important  part  In  our  Federal  income  tax 
operations. 

West  Virginians  are  proud  of  the 
"Martinsburg  Monster"  and  hope  that  its 
mckname  Is  affixed  in  a  comradely 
spirit.  "' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Nationai,  PtJBucmr 

As  the  deadline  for  the  aimual  payment  of 
federal  Income  taxes  has  come  and  gone,  the 


FHA  INSURANCE  OP  SEASONAL 
HOMES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  reintroduced  a  bill.  S.  842,  to 
authorize  PHA  Insurance  of  seasonal  or 
"Slimmer"  homes. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  20, 
1967,  contains  a  brief  article  entitled 
"Summer  Home  Building  May  Help  Spur 
Housing-Start  Totals  Nationally." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, which  underscores  the  economic 
potential  of  this  market,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  of  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
is  the  chairman,  wiU  consider  my  bill 
when  he  schedules  consideration  of 
other  housing  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuMMXK    Home    Butlding    Mat    Help    Brxsn 
Housing-Start   Totals   Nationallt 

Overall  private  housing  starts  In  the  first 
quarter  were  down  22%  from  last  year,  but 
some  resort  area  builders  were  optimistic. 
"We  should  be  up  30-40%  from  last  year.'' 
says  an  official  of  Cedar  Timber  Buildings  In 
Marengo,  111.  He  says  more  people  are  oc- 
cupying "summer"  homes  year-round  be- 
cause of  better  roads  In  his  area.  "A  year 
ago  we  had  no  business;  now  we  have  40 
orders,"  says  Virgil  Klrby,  sales  manager  of 
Anchor  Homes,  which  builds  homes  In  North- 
ern California. 

Other  builders  are  more  subdued.  James 
Hobbs,  president  of  the  House  of  Cedar  In 
Walworth,  Wis.,  says  his  Inquiries  are  double 
last  year's  but  "people  are  waiting  to  see 
how  Interest  rates  move."     Realtors  in  the 


C?RISIS  IN  THE  MAILS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  In  U.S.  News  ft  World  Re- 
port emphasized  the  coming  "Crisis  in 
the  Mails."  The  article  was  followed  by 
an  Interview  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

The  article  describing  the  current  sit- 
uation is  a  graphic  description  of  what 
has  happened,  and  what  can  happen  in 
the  near  future.  I  have  made  no  secret 
of  my  own  belief  that  a  monumental 
logjam  will  develop  soon,  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  O'Brien  goes 
into  some  detail  on  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's proposal  to  abolish  his  own  job, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that  Larry 
O'Brien's  many  talents  will  be  used  in 
some  other  high  position  if  his  present 
Job  Is  abolished. 

Not  all  Senators  agree  with  the  Post- 
master General's  proposal.  But  it  is  a 
fresh  and  challenging  idea  in  a  Depart- 
ment which  has  been  notably  slow  to 
adjust  to  reality.  It  certainly  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Caisis  Coming  in  the  Mails:  Postal  Seevice 
AT  Breaking  Point 
The  word  "catastrophe"  U  being  used  by 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Postmaster  General,  to 
describe  what  lies  ahead  for  the  malls  un- 
less drastic  change  occurs. 

Postal  service  Is  pictured  as  being  at  the 
breaking  point  in  a  number  of  key  cities 
right  now.  Let  another  pUe-up  occur,  such 
as  the  one  In  Chicago  In  October,  1966,  and 
the  blow  Is  expected  to  fall. 

The  Poet  Office  Is  a  6-bllUon-dollar  opera- 
tion. Its  employes  total  more  than  700,000. 
Each  day.  200  million  pieces  of  mall  go 
through  the  post  offices,  creating  what  has 
been  called  the  biggest  logUtlcal  problem  In 
the  world. 

Mall  volume  Is  up  to  80  blUlon  pieces  an- 
nually and  Is  rising  at  the  rate  of  3  billion 
more  pieces  a  year. 

This  whole  vast  system  operates  under 
rigid  rules  and  restrictions  laid  down  by 
Congress — subject  to  few  Independent  deci- 
sions. 

Management,  surrounded  by  limitations 
upon  Its  freedom  of  action  and  decision  mak- 
ing, lacks  both  the  authority  and  the  ex- 
ecutive personnel  to  handle  the  task  Im- 
posed upon  It. 

Broaching  a  new  plan.  It  Is  this  situa- 
tion that  has  led  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
to  suggeet  that  the  Poet  Office  Department 
be  taken  out  of  the  Cabinet.  establUhed  as 
a  nonprofit  Government  corporation  and  op- 
erated as  a  business. 

The  Idea  Is  discussed  In  an  Interview  with 
Mr.    O'Brien   on   page   69.     A   subcommittee ; 
of  the  House  will  open  exploratory  hearings 
on  May  23. 

Sought  In  a  corporate  structure  are  flexi- 
bility, more  and  better  management,  a  con- 
struction program  financed  by  private  capi- 
tal, more  research  and  development. 


The  alternative  U  thought  by  experts  to 
be  continued  deterioration  in  a  mail  service 
that  Is  vital  not  only  to  oommunicatlon  be- 
tween people,  but  to  large  parts  of  private 
business. 

WUUam  M.  McMillan,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  In  charge  of  operations,  reports : 

"We  have  300  to  400  large  poet  offices  that 
are  overloaded  now.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angelee,  San  Francisco.  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Cleveland  and  Brooklyn  are  among 
them. 

"We  have  severe  problems  In  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis.  Des 
Moines  Is  a  real  problem.  Memphis.  Tenn., 
Is  extremely  critical.  It's  a  strategic  point 
where  we  have  woefully  inadequate  space. 

"Loe  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  are  sub- 
jected to  extremely  heavy  north-south  traffic. 
We're  also  watching  Omaha  and  Oklahoma 
City  carefully. 

"Birmingham,  Ala.,  Is  another  danger  spot. 
Down  there,  they're  even  using  former  rest 
rooms  In  the  railroad  station  to  handle  mall." 
On  April  14,  Mr.  O'Brien  told  a  Senate 
Appropriations  subcommittee  that  2.630  post 
offices  were  built  before  1940.  Over  all,  he 
said,  the  Post  Office  plant  Is  "appallingly  in- 
adequate." 

Finding  good  workers  is  said  to  be  a  chronic 
problem.  At  the  end  of  1966.  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  offering  federal  employees 
bonuses  to  retire,  the  Post  Office  loet  20,000 
top  supervisors. 

On  any  day  of  the  year,  the  Department 
Is  breaking  In  between  70,000  and  80,000 
new  employes.  And  when  labor-saving  de- 
vices are  Introduced,  there  Is  almost  always 
trouble  with  the  unions. 

Financing  is  described  as  a  perpetual  head- 
ache. "We  are  always  operating  on  the  thin 
edge,"  said  Frederick  C.  Belen,  Deputy  Poet- 
master  General.  "In  1961,  we  had  to  ap- 
portion our  money  so  cloeely  that  if  each 
post  office  had  worked  16  seconds  longer  we 
would  have  been  over  our  appropriation  al- 
lowance." 

Sword  of  Damocles.  Hanging  over  the 
heads  of  postal  officials  is  the  dally  threat  of 
a  breakdown. 

"What  happened  in  Chicago  last  year  Is  a 
perfect  example  of  what  we  can  run  Into," 
said  Mr.  McMillan. 

"There  is  no  guarantee  that  we  can't  get 
hit  the  same  way  in  any  big  post  office  In  the 
country  at  any  time.  And  if  we  get  hit  in 
two  or  three  offices  at  the  same  time,  we're 
In  serious  trouble. 

"If  Dallas  and  Atlanta  went  down  to- 
gether, for  Instance,  the  whole  Eastern  part 
of  the  country  would  be  paralyzed.  When 
mall  Is  delayed  at  strategic  points,  you  get 
a  tremendous  chain  reaction." 

Chicago  Is  not  the  only  place  where  the 
Post  Office  has  had  trouble. 

Poetal  clerks  got  a  scare  In  San  Francisco 
during  the  Christmas  rush  of  1966,  when 
outward-bound  military  mall  began  to  pile 
up  at  an  alarming  rate.  There  was  no  real 
tie-up,  but  It  called  for  emergency  measures. 
The  local  postmaster  had  to  scour  the  town 
for  manpower  to  move  the  mall. 

Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  got  caught  In  a 
Jam  In  1963.  Believing  the  holiday  rush  to 
be  over,  these  post  offices  had  laid  off  most 
of  their  temporary  help  Just  before  Christ- 
mas. 

But  the  mall  that  poured  In  the  week 
after  Christmas  turned  out  to  be  heavier 
than  that  of  the  week  before.  Hundreds  of 
temporary  employes  had  to  be  recalled  to 
cope  with  the  emergency. 

New  York  City,  where  the  dally  maU  vol- 
ume equals  that  of  all  of  Great  Britain,  Is 
said  to  be  a  continual  problem. 

"It's  the  unforeseen  that  creates  a  mall 
crisis."  Mr.  McMillan  said,  "like  the  time 
when  two  things  happened  at  once  In  New 
York — a  printers'  strike  and  a  new  city  tax  on 
mailers. 
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"Suddenly,  normal  New  York  mall  showed 
up  originating  In  Chicago — ^millions  of  pieces. 
Chicago  normally  handles  16  to  18  million 
pieces  a  day. 

"Overnight,  It  was  called  on  to  work  up- 
ward of  21  million  pieces.  That's  what  gets 
you  into  trouble." 

Trouble  shooting.  When  trouble  begins, 
there  Is  a  scramble, 

"We  don't  have  any  set  emergency  plan 
because  we're  planning  all  the  time  to  pre- 
vent emergencies,"  Mr.  McMillan  said.  "MaU 
priorities  remain  the  same  in  any  situation. 
That  means  that  first-class  mall,  airmail  and 
'red  tag'  newspapers  and  news  magazines  are 
always  handled  first. 

"When  a  logjam  develops,  I  send  out  a 

team  of  trouble  shooters  from  Washington 

my  top  mall  handlers.  Twenty-six  went  to 
Chicago  during  the  crisis  there.  Some  stayed 
until  the  end  of  January.  But  if  we  had 
gotten  Into  another  Jam  at  the  same  time 
Chicago  was  piled  up  we  would  have  been 
stuck. 

"The  cream  of  the  crop  was  out  there. 
I  didn't  have  anyone  else  to  send  anywhere." 
In  spite  of  everything,  postal  officials  will 
tell  you  that  the  U.S.  mall  service  has  im- 
proved over  the  last  two  years.  They  say  de- 
liveries are  faster  and  more  consistent,  and 
that  mail  is  not  costing  as  much  per  piece 
to  handle. 

But  people  still  complain  about  the  mail 
service.  Businessmen  point  out  they  now 
have  to  do  a  lot  of  their  own  sorting,  and 
that  costs  will  go  up  again  when  the  new 
rates  go  into  effect. 

Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  mall 
from  the  President  on  down,  seems  to  agree 
with  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  that,  un- 
less some  basic  changes  are  made  soon,  the 
U.S.  postal  system  Is  headed  for  disaster. 

Now  A  Commission  To  Stxjdt  Mail 
Problems 

President  Jobnson  has  appointed  a  cotn- 
misslon  of  10  prominent  Americans  to  make 
"the  most  searching  and  exhaustive  review 
ever  undertaken  of  the  structure  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Post  Office  Department." 

Headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  former 
chairman  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph company,  the  commission  Is  expected 
to  report  within  a  year.    Other  members : 

George  Baker,  dean.  Harvard  Business 
School. 

David  Bell,  vice  president.  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

Fred  Borch,  president.  General  Electric 
Company. 

David  Olnsburg,  Washington,  D.C.,  at- 
torney. 

Ralph  Lazarus,  president,  Federated  De- 
partment Stores. 

George  Meany.  president,  AFL-CIO. 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  cfiairman,  Cummiru  Engine 
Company. 

W.  Beverly  Murphy,  president,  Campbell 
Soup  Company. 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  president,  Bank  of 
America. 

How  To  Head  Off  Mail  Crisis — Interview 
With  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
(The  way  out  of  the  postal  mess,  according 
to  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
is  to  turn  the  Post  Office  Into  a  corporation 
with  freedom  to  run  the  malls  in  a  business- 
like manner.  In  this  exclusive  interview 
with  staff  members  of  "U.S.  News  &  World 
Report."  he  explains  how  such  a  corporation 
would  work.) 

Q.  General,  why  are  you  suddenly  warning 
the  country  tha/t  there  might  be  a  cata- 
strophic breakdown  in  mall  service? 

A.  You  have  to  go  back  to  the  basics  on 
this.  Just  envision  for  a  moment  the  Poet 
Office  Department's  closing  down  for  a  week. 
If  that  ever  occurred.  It  would  be  real  ca- 
tastrophe  for   the   naUon.    It    would    take 


months,  maybe  years,  for  the  economy  to 
readjust. 

MaU  service  Is  extremely  meaningful  to 
modem  business,  which  is  increasingly  based 
on  automated  bUllng  by  mall.  All  Govern- 
ment agencies  depend  heavUy  on  us.  We 
touch  every  American  famUy  directly,  daUy. 
So,  getting  out  the  maU  Is  not  a  mundane, 
routine  thing.  Yet  the  poetal  service  Is 
the  victim  of  an  attitude  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  always  muddled  through, 
and  always  wlU.  In  the  federal  bureaucracy, 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  tra- 
ditionally low  man  on  the  totem  pole. 

The  time  for  that  has  passed.  We  find 
ourselves  today  with  a  maU  volume  that 
exceeds  the  maU  volvune  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — 80  billion  pieces  a  year.  But  we 
still  have  basically  the  same  faculties  Post- 
master General  Jim  Parley  had  In  the  late 
1930s,  when  there  was  one  third  as  much 
mall  to  carry.  This  has  set  the  stage  for 
catastrophe. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  Uterally  when  you 
talk  about  catastrophe? 

A.  Yes.  We've  had  experiences  on  several 
occasions  since  I've  been  Postmaster  General 
where  we  were  put  to  the  test  of  keeping 
our  head  above  water  in  maintaining  the 
dally  flow  of  maU.  We  had  a  taste  of  what 
can  happen  In  Chicago  last  autumn.  The 
Chicago  poet  office  Is  the  largest  In  the  world. 
It  has  close  to  20,000  employes  under  one 
roof.  It  was  erected  across  the  railroad 
tracks  In  downtown  Chicago,  and  In  the 
1930s  that  was  the  appropriate  location. 

Very,  very  little  has  changed  in  that 
faculty  in  the  past  30  years.  But  nearly 
everything  else  has  changed.  Planes  and 
trucks  have  replaced  trains  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  whole  concept  of  a  modern 
poetal  service  has  changed  drasticaUy. 

So  Chicago  is  a  good  example  of  this 
fimdamental  problem  of  Inadequate  facul- 
ties that  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  In 
the  midst  of  daUy  challenges  for  Increased 
maU  service — which  have  not  been  met. 

Q.  Do  you  fear  a  recurrence  of  the  Chicago 
mess? 

A.  Poeslbilltles  of  a  Chicago-type  crisis  at 
all  times.  We  must  be  as  alert  as  we  can 
to  anticipate  these  problems,  and  we  have 
taken  steps  to  try  to  do  so.  For  example,  the 
major  maU  users  in  Chicago  are  now  con- 
tacted In  advance  on  a  regular  basis  to  deter- 
mine the  future  flow  of  maU  into  the  Chicago 
post  office. 

But  bear  this  In  mind:  When  I  was  as- 
signed to  this  task,  I  was  mandated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
superlative  postal  service  to  the  American 
people.  I  think  we  have  made  progress.  We 
are  inching  ahead.  In  my  Judgment,  con- 
sidering all  aspects,  we  are  providing  reason- 
able postal  service.  But  we  are  not  providing 
the  postal  service  that  la  In  the  American 
tradition. 

Q.  How  could  a  p)ostal  corporation,  such  as 
you  have  proposed.  Improve  service? 

A.  First  of  all.  It  wovUd  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  massive  Investment  In  facilities 
and  In  general  modernization  through  the 
sale  of  bonds.  This  would  provide  us  with 
capital  Investment  that  woiUd  certainly 
move  our  program  of  modernization  much, 
much  more  rapidly  than  we  are  able  to  do 
under  the  current  structure. 

Secondly,  in  a  corporate  setup,  the  Income 
would  be  direct  to  the  poetal  department — 
not  only  income  from  services  rendered,  but 
also  the  Income  from  Congress  on  subsidized 
services.  Part  of  our  plan  is  that  Congress 
wovUd  reimburse  the  postal  corporation  for 
losses  on  maU  that  Congress  determined 
should  be  subsidized  as  a  public  service. 

The  combination  of  current  Income  di- 
rectly funneled  Into  the  corporation  along 
with  capital  Investment  through  the  sale 
of  bonds  would  obviously  bring  you  to  a  po- 
sition where  you  could  operate  the  Post  Of- 
fice in  a  modem  business  sense. 
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kxkdsd:  s  billion  doixais 
Q.  How  much  capital  Investment  Is  needed 
to  modernize  the  Post  Office,  nationwide? 

A.  I  would  anticipate  an  investment  In  fa- 
cilities and   mechanization   at  the   rate   of 
probably  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  five  years. 
Q.  How  does  that  compare  with   present 
improvement  programs? 

A.  We  now  have  a  100-million-doIlar 
mechanization  program  that  Is  on  target  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30], 
and  we  anticipate  the  possibility — because 
the  House  has  already  acted — of  adding  to 
that  a  300-mimon-dollar  modernization  pro- 
gram during  the  next  fiscal  year  [startinit 
Julyl). 

So  we  are  moving  ahead,  inch  by  Inch. 
But  for  every  inch  of  progress  we  have  gone 
through  a  battle  that  has  been  avirfully  time- 
consuming. 

We  currently  have  the  kind  of  co-operative 
effort  that  is  needed  to  bring  about  progress, 
in  Congress.  But  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  are  operating  under  the  frame- 
work of  a  structure  that  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
archaic — and  the  record  proves  It — because 
this  Department  now  has  to  be  treated,  ap- 
proprlatlons-wlse  and  otherwise,  as  any  other 
department  of  Government,  and  yet  it  Is 
unique  in  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  Its 
problems. 

Q.  With  a  corporation,  could  you  be  more 
efficient  In  day-to-day  operations? 

A.  Of  course.  Tou  would  have  stability 
In  management,  which  would  be  on  a  career 
basis,  comparable  to  private  corporate  man- 
agement. 

You  would  have  opportunities  for  em- 
ployes, in  promotions  and  other  areas,  that 
do  not  exist  now.  Just  one  aspect  I  could 
cite  is  the  present  residency  requirement 
that  currently  exists  In  many  cases  [a  gen- 
eral rule  that  postal  employes  must  be  resi- 
dents of  an  area  before  they  can  be  ap- 
pointed to  certain  Jobs).  This  could  be 
eliminated  in  a  corporate  setup. 

We  would  also  have  the  chance  to  do  long- 
range  planning,  with  some  certainty.  We  can 
and  do  make  long-range  plans  now.  But 
can  we  do  It  with  a  certainty  that  we  can 
see  It  through? 

Q.  Who  would  run  the  postal  corporation? 
A.  A  board  of  directors,  who  In  turn  would 
select  the  management-level  people  to  carry 
out  the  functions. 

Q.  Would  these  directors  have  the  same 
authority  over  a  local  postmaster  that  a 
board  of  directors  In  a  business  enterprise 
has  over  a  branch  manager?  Could  they 
hire  and  flre  without  regard  to  civil -service 
rules? 

A.  I'm  going  to  leave  specifics  such  as 
that  to  the  determination  of  the  commission 
that  President  Johnson  has  appointed  to 
study  my  proposal.    But  I  say  this: 

As  I  envision  It,  In  the  postal  corporation 
you  would  have  management  teams  reaching 
out  to  the  regional  and  local-management 
level,  and  all  our  postmasters  are  managers. 
Our  regional  directors  are  managers. 

In  o\ir  present  framework,  I  am  attempt- 
ing daily  to  provide  more  management  au- 
thority to  these  people  who  at  the  moment 
have  management  responsibility  but  In  many 
situations  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  this  responsibility.  So  I  assume 
that  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident will  certainly  look  into  this  matter  in 
detail. 

Q.  Would  the  corporation  directors  set  pay 
rates  for  postal  workers,  rather  than  having 
pay  determined  by  Congress,  as  at  present? 

A.  I  think  the  corporation  would  be  given 
a  great  deal  of  leeway  in  this  area.  Let  me 
cite  a  situation  that  exists  that  I  think  re- 
quires attention: 

We  have  standard  postal  salaries  across 
the  nation  without  regard  to  regional  dif- 
ferences in  cost  of  living  or  other  factors. 
I  think  the  corporation  could  well  be  in  a 
position  to  establish  salary  levels  by  regions. 
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or  conceivably  on  the  basis  of  postal  volume 
In  certain  communities.  There  would  be 
considerable  leeway  there. 

WHO  woTTii)  srr  rates 
Q.  How  about  rates?    Would  the  corpora- 
tion set  the  price  of  stamps,  and  rates  for 
second  and  third-class  mall? 

A.  I  envision  that  this  corporation  would 
establish  rates  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  that 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  pre- 
sented to  the  corporation. 

Q.  Preserving  the  public-service  concept 
for  some  classes  of  mall — 

A.  That's  correct.  The  Congress  would 
make  the  determination  as  to  what  percent- 
age of  cost  should  be  met  by  postal  charges. 
In  each  category  of  mall.  There  would  be, 
therefore,  clear  guidelines,  and  the  corpo- 
ration would  have  the  responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  rate  structure  within  those  guide- 
lines. So  you  would  have  an  ongoing,  rela- 
tively permanent,  rate  formula. 

Now,  you  have  to  keep  remembering  that, 
first  of  all,  the  Congress  would  have  to  au- 
thorize creation  of  this  corporation.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Congress  would  make  the  deter- 
mination as  to  what  degree  of  public  service 
the  corporation  should  maintain.  And  third- 
ly, the  Congress  would  determine  what  kind 
of  a  rate  struct\ire  the  corporation  would 
function  under. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  Congress, 
at  any  time,  could  alter  these  formulas.  Or, 
Indeed,  the  Congress,  at  any  time,  could  re- 
peal legislation  that  created  the  corporation. 
Q.  In  your  own  thinking,  do  you  visualize 
the  postal  corporation  as  operating  at  a  net 
profit,  over  all? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  specifically  stated  in  my 
proposal  that  I  conceive  this  corporation  to 
be  a  public  service. 

Q.  In  the  end,  will  a  postal  corporation 
cost  the  public  more  money?     Would  it  be 
a  more-expensive  mail  service  for  some  uses? 
A.  I  can't  envision  its  costing  the  public 
more  money  In  the  sense  of  mail  service  being 
more  expensive,  because  what  I  do  envision 
is  a  modern  postal  service  and  postal  estab- 
lishment, made  possible  by  the  corporaUon. 
I  think  postal  employes — we  have  700,000 
of  them— are  certainly,  at  a  minimum,  en- 
titled to  the  modern  tools  to  carry  on  their 
work.    They  are  entitled  to  opportunity  for 
promotion  and  Improved  working  conditions. 
All  of  this  can  add  up  to  a  much  mwe 
effective  postal  service. 

I  want  to  go  back  again  to  the  point  I 
made  earlier,  that  we  are  making  progress  in 
this  Department.  I  dont  want  that  fact 
to  be  overlooked. 

As  I  said,  we  are  getting  a  high  degree  of 
co-operation  now  from  the  Congress.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  members  of  Congress  are 
the  members  of  our  "board  of  directors." 
These  men  have  had  a  great  Interest  in  the 
Department,  a  concern  about  It  and  an  at- 
titude of  complete  co-operation  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  moving  ahead. 

But  I  do  think  that  many  members  of  the 
Congress  clearly  see  that  something  must 
take  place  at  this  time  to  insure  the  future 
of  postal  service,  and  that  the  current  struc- 
tuie  Is  Inadequate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Congress  is  In  a  mood  to 
give  up  the  power  and  Influence  represented 
by  control  over  postal  appointments.  Includ- 
ing postmasters? 

A.  I  think  the  overriding  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  that  good  government  is  good  poli- 
tics. That's  why  the  response  to  my  corpora- 
tion proposal  has  been  largely  favorable,  both 
within  the  Congress  and  among  the  public. 
Time  has  passed  by  many  of  the  traditional 
concepts   of   political   patronage. 

Q.  Would  corporation  employes  be  in  the 
civil  service? 

A.  That  wUl  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
presidential  commission.  Whether  the  em- 
ployes, all  of  them,  would  be  under  civil 
service  or  a  similar  system,  the  fact  is  that, 
8«    I    see    it,    they    would    have    collective- 


bargaining  opportunities,  promotion  oppor- 
tunities, benefit  opportxinitlee  to  a  greater 
degree  than  now. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  employes  would 

I  repeat — have  modern  facilities  and  modern 
tools,  so  the  monotony  and  fatigue  aspects 
of  ciirrent  employment  could  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Q.  Would  employee  of  the  postal  corpora- 
tion have  the  right  to  strike? 

A.  That  is  another  matter  that  will  liave  to 
be  considered  by  the  presidential  commis- 
sion. I  just  simply  refer  to  an  existing  Gov- 
ernment corporation — the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority — where  the  employes  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike  but  do  have  collective  bar- 
gaimng,  with  several  APL-CIO  unions  in- 
volved. And  it's  my  understanding  that  the 
record  of  employe-employer  relations  has 
been  outstanding  in  TV  A. 

So  whether  they're  under  civil  service  or 
rot.  whether  they  have  the  right  to  strike 
or  not.  are  all  matters  to  be  considered  by 
this  commission. 

Generally  speaking,  what  I'd  like  to  see  is 
the  evolvement  of  a  concept  that  would  In- 
sure that  they  would  have  promotional  op- 
portunities far  beyond  what  exist  currently, 
that  they  would  have  salary-improvement 
and  fringe-beneflt-improvement  opportu- 
nities far  beyond  what  exist  currently,  and 
that  they  would  have  working  conditions 
greatly  Improved  over  the  working  conditions 
they  presently  have. 

Q.  How  many  unions  do  you  now  deal 
with? 

A.  We  have  12  unions.  Seven  of  these 
unions  have  national  contracts  with  us. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  fewer  unions,  with  a 
corporation? 

A.  There  again,  that's  a  matter  for  thu 
intensive  study  that's  going  to  take  place. 
These  unions  that  exist  in  the  postal  service 
have  been  established  for  a  long  time.  They 
are  responsible  unions.  They  have  a  great 
Interest  in  the  Department. 

I  have  attended  many  union  conventions. 
And  when  you  say  "dedicated"  employees— 
in  truth,  over  all.  the  employes  of  this  De- 
partment are  dedicated,  and  they  have  my 
sympathy  when  It  comes  to  some  attitudes 
that  exist  toward  them  among  the  public, 
some  of  the  neglect  of  their  problems  that 
has  occurred  over  a  long,  long  period  of  time, 
and  some  of  the  failures  to  recognize  the 
service  they  render. 

The  spokesmen  for  these  unions  are  re- 
sponsible people.  I've  negotiated  with  them 
And  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  union 
leadership  has  reacted  to  my  proposal  with 
an  attitude  of,  "We  will  not  dismiss  it  out 
of  hand.  We  will  not  make  comments  ad- 
versely concerning  it.  We  will  await  the  fuU 
review  of  exactly  what  this  would  mean  in 
a  corporate  sense." 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  corporation  might 
eliminate  some  post  offices  that  are  too  small, 
or  no  longer  Justified  because  of  population 
shifts? 

A.  Well,  certainly,  if  the  corporate  concept 
was  to  succeed  and  the  superlative  service 
that  the  President  and  I  seek  was  to  be 
brought  about,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  authority  and  responsibility 
placed  In  the  corporation  and  Its  board  of 
directors. 

I  again  remind  you:  This  proposal  could 
become  an  Administration  proposal  only 
after  the  presidential  commission  reports, 
and  you  must  understand  the  commission  is 
not  limited  Just  to  reviewing  my  proposal. 
The  commission  has  a  mandate  to  review 
the  Post  Office  Department  In  all  its  con- 
cepts— and  all  views  of  the  unions,  the  Con- 
gress, mail  users,  and  private  citizen  will  be 
considered  by  the  commission. 

Q.  Where  does  the  present  system  seem 
most  inefficient?  Is  rural  free  delivery,  for 
example,  a  conc^t  that  needs  to  be  re- 
examined? 
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A.  I  think  that  all  functions  of  the  De- 
partment need  to  be  intensively  examined. 

Q.  On  the  corporation's  bonds:  Would  the 
Government  guarantee  them? 

A  We  would  Just,  at  this  point,  suggest 
that  this  corporation  should  have  the  right 
to  go  into  the  market  and  sell  bonds. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many 
postal  workers  youll  need  by,  say,  19767 

A.  That's  a  projection  I  would  Just  have 
to  guess  at.  Out  experts  feel  that,  if  we 
badnt  made  the  progress  we  did  make  in 
recent  years,  we  would  currently  need  800,- 
000  more  employes  tlian  we  have. 

You  must  remember,  the  postal  employe 
In  America  is  far  more  productive  than  In  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Someone  has 
said  to  me,  however,  that  If  wo  pursue  this 
present  course  of  inching  ahead,  and  do  not 
make  the  giant  steps  that  we  deem  essential, 
we  could  get  to  the  year  2000  acd  have  every 
American  a  postal  employe. 

PROGRESS  IN  ATTTOaCATtON 

Q.  Are  you  getting  automatic  equipment 
that  really  works? 

A.  We  have  proven  hardware  that  Is  being 
manufactured  now  at  a  satisfactory  pace. 
We've  put  It  to  a  pretty  good  test  with  our 
lOO-mlllion-dollar  program  this  year.  It  was 
a  tight  schedule.  And  we're  going  to  meet 
that  schedule  item  by  item. 

I  might  add  that  includes  ova  data- 
prooesslng  system  we  contracted  for  Just  last 
year.  We  have  a  target  of  full  installation 
of  this  computer  equipment  in  the  75  lead- 
ing post  offices  by  November  of  1968.  Despite 
the  competition  for  tills  sort  of  equipment 
in  the  nation  today,  I'm  pleased  to  tell  you 
that,  as  of  this  moment,  we're  assured  we 
win  be  on  target. 

So  we  have  found  we  can  go  Into  the  mar- 
ketplace and  bring  about  this  type  of  mech- 
anization at  a  rather  rapid  rate. 

Ovii  problem  has  been  tliat  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  meaningful,  proven  equipment,  but 
we  are  considerably  restricted  In  the  amoxmt 
of  Investment  we  can  make.  Pot  example, 
I  would  aay  that  on  optical  scanners — they're 
•till  In  the  test  stage,  but  moving  along 
very  well — Instead  of  talking  about  eight  or 
10  opUcal  BcannerB,  I'd  like,  at  this  point, 
to  be  talking  to  you  about  getting  60  or  76 
optical  scanners.  This  is  another  Instance 
of  a  basic  fundamental  problem.  We  need 
that  capital  to  Invest,  and  move  far  more 
rapidly  into  modernization  than  we  are 
moving.  1 1 

Q.  Is  ZIP  code  ImporUnt?      1 1 
A.  I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not  point 
out  to  you  that  no  matter  what  happens  to 
my  corporation  Idea,  or  any  other  proposal, 
the  key,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  the  future 
of   the    postal    service    Is    the    use    of    ZIP 
codes. 
ZIP  code  Is  here  to  sUy. 
We  now  have  66  per  cent  acceptance  of 
ZIP  code  across  the  country.     We  must  do 
better.     It  Is  not  mandatory,  as  you  know. 
In  flrst-clasB  mall — and  that  Is  In  the  Amer- 
ican tradition— but  we're  pleaaad  with  the 
progress  that's  being  made. 

The  Advertising  Council  has  worked  ardu- 
ously with  iw  in  thU  area.  Many  groups, 
such  as  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
and  our  mall-users  councils,  have  done  a 
tremendous  Job  In  this  area.  But  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
accept  and  use  ZIP  code. 

Paralleling  acceptance  of  ZIP  code,  of 
course,  we  must  have  the  mechanization  to 
fully  utUlze  ZIP  code. 

BPZEDING    riHST-CLASa    MAIL 

Q  If  you  get  this  mechanization,  will  peo- 
ple, sooner  or  later,  have  to  accept  some 
changes  in  the  way  they  handle  their  own 
personal  mail?  In  other  words,  with  optical 
scanners,  will  you  have  to.  sooner  or  later, 
require  people  to  use  ZIP  code  on  their  first- 
class  mail? 

A.  Well,  ZIP  code  is  now  mandatory  in 
second  and  third-class  mail.    And  the  accept- 


ance of  it  is  moving  vtsrj  well  in  first-class 
mall.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our  mall  in  this 
country  can  be  generally  termed  "business 
mail" — including  Government  and  the  busi- 
ness community  generally.  But  I  want  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  Join  us  In  the  use 
of  ZIP  code  on  a  voluntary  basis — and  they 
wUl.  We  are  Improving  our  situation,  and 
it  is  going  along  extremely  well. 

Neither  do  I  want  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Smith  a  few  years  from  now  to  say:  "Mr. 
Government,  I  have  complied  with  your  re- 
quest. I'm  using  ZIP  code,  but  I  dont  find 
that  I  get  Improved  maU  service"— because 
we  did  not  modernize  oxxr  Department  to 
fully  UtUlze  the  ZIP  code  that  people  had 
voluntarily  started  using  at  our  request. 

Q.  Will  people  have  to  print  addresses  so 
they  can  be  read  by  scanners,  and  use  enve- 
lopes of  certain  sizes? 

A.  The  optical  scanner  currently  is  geared 
to  read  printed  and  typed  envelopes.  We 
find,  again,  that  about  80  per  cent  of  our 
envelopes  In  this  country  are  printed  or 
typed.  We  are  continuing  to  refine  the  scan- 
ner so  tliat  It  will  read  handwriting.  That's 
our  ultimate  goal  for  the  scanner. 

Concerning  envelope  sizes:  We  can  see  In 
the  future  that  there  will  have  to  be  some 
standardization  to  Insure  maxlmiun  move- 
ment of  the  mall  throxigh  our  mechanical 
equipment. 

But  all  of  this  win  in  no  way  fetter  oiu- 
fellow  Americans  in  making  use  of  our  serv- 
ice. I  think  tliat  this  nation — which  can 
carry  on  as  it  has  In  so  many  areas,  such  as 
education,  scientific  research,  health — cer- 
tainly can  reach  a  point  where  we  can  validly 
claim  we  are  providing  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans superlative  postal  service. 

I  cannot  for  one  moment  believe  we're  not 
capable  of  doing  It.  But  I  do  insist  that, 
under  the  existing  framework,  we'll  be  inch- 
ing ahead,  not  making  giant  strides. 

What  I  hope  the  presidential  commission 
win  conclude  Is  that  I  am  generaUy  correct 
In  assuming  that  superlative  postal  service 
Is  possible,  and  that  my  corporation  proposal 
Is  meaningful. 

WhUe  It  is  not  necessarily  the  sole  answer 
to  the  future  of  the  postal  service,  I  am 
convinced  It's  the  best  answer. 

Britain  Seebls  a   Postal  Corporation,  Too 

London. — British  postal  authorities,  like 
their  counterparts  In  the  U.S..  have  decided 
that  a  Government  bureaucracy  simply  can- 
not cope  with  growing  mountains  of  mall. 

Under  a  Labor  Government  plan  scheduled 
to  come  before  Parliament  later  this  year — 

The  British  Post  Office  wUl  be  reconsti- 
tuted as  a  nonprofit  corporation  with  two 
separate  branches,  one  for  carrying  the  mail 
and  the  other  for  operating  telephone  and 
telegraph  eervicee,  which  are  functions  of 
the  Government  In  this  coimtry. 

A  board  of  directors  will  nm  the  corpora- 
tion like  a  business  enterprise.  The  board 
will  set  rates,  decide  what  services  to  offer  or 
wipe  out,  appoint  postmasters,  fix  pay  rates 
and  promotion  poUdes. 

The  400,000  employes  will  be  removed  from 
civil  service.  Their  20  associations  and 
unions  wUl  have  to  rewganlze  and,  it  Is 
hoped,  will  merge  Into  a  few  organizations. 
Wages  and  working  conditions  will  have  to  be 
renegotiated. 

The  corporation's  directors  wUl  answer  to 
a  member  of  ParUament  serving  as  Poet  Of- 
fice Minister.  He  wUl  control  general  policy, 
but  leave  operational  decisions  up  to  the 
directors.  Parliament  wiU  have  to  approve 
the  corporation's  budget  each  yecu*. 

Many  of  the  proposed  changes  were  rec- 
ommended by  an  American  management- 
consultant  firm.  The  basic  aim  is  to  let 
poetal  officials  handle  their  problems,  their 
workers,  and  customers  with  some  of  the 
freedom  and  flair  that  a  private  enterprise 
uses. 

This  approach  now  is  being  promoted  by  a 
Labor  Government  that  is  dedicated  to  the 


ideals  of  Bociallsm — buft  Is  up  against  the 
practical  problems  of  increasing  mail  volume 
and  runaway  postal  coets. 


HELP-A-YOUTH   PROGRAM   IN 
SPRINQFIELD,    OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  hardly 
a  day  passes  without  our  hearing  of  an- 
other federally  sponsored  youth  training 
program  becoming  so  deeply  involved  in 
the  bureaucratic  qu£igmire  that  it  haa 
either  collapsed  or  has  been  wholly  inef- 
fective. 

In  the  meantime,  more  and  more  we 
hear  of  youth  and  adult  training  pro- 
grams sponsored  solely  by  philanthropic 
groups  and  industries  meeting  with  re- 
markable success  and  surpassing  their 
original  goals  and  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

In  October  of  1965,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  newspaper  article  dealing  with 
a  help-a-youth  program  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  initiated  by  Mr.  Harry  Rittoff, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  David's  Gloves, 
Inc.,  of  that  city.  That  was  Wz  years 
ago.  I  have  now  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Carl  Trautman,  director  of  this  proj- 
ect, in  which  is  made  a  brief  progress  re- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  people  in 
Springfield  and  Clark  Coimty  have  done 
to  help  the  youth  of  that  area  is  utterly 
amazing.    I  commend  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Trautman's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Hmc-A-YotTTH  Project. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  April  17,  1967. 
Mr.  Rat  M.  WHm, 

Administrative  Assistant  to  Senator  Lauache, 
U.S.  Senate  BiUlding,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Lausche  was  Instrumental  in  having  the 
work  of  the  "Help-A- Youth  Project"  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  we  feel  duty 
bound  to  report  to  yo\x,  and  thru  you  to 
Senator  Lausche.  the  results  of  one  and  one- 
half  year's  operation. 

As  stated  in  the  attached  press  release  of 
October  3,  1966.  the  Help-A-Touth  Project 
is  the  culmination  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Harry  Rlttofl.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
David's  Gloves,  Inc.,  to  help  solve  the  diopH 
out  problem  of  boys  and  girls  of  Springfield 
and  Clark  County  schools  by  finding  part- 
time  Jobs  after  school  hours  and  to  assist 
those  who  were  out  of  school  to  find  fuU- 
tlme  Jobs  and  take  their  place  In  society. 

This  project  was  established  as  a  result  of 
several  meetings  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Rittoff 
when,  following  dlsciisslons,  a  plan  of  proce- 
dxire  was  adopted,  an  advisory  committee 
appointed  (as  shown  In  the  column  on  the 
side  of  this  letterhead),  and  a  director  ap- 
pointed. Our  project  started  October  4,  1966, 
not  knowing  how  we  would  be  received  by 
employers  and  the  pubUc,  but  with  a  flrm  re- 
solve that  everything  that  could  be  done 
would  be  done  to  make  this  a  success. 

Fortunately  the  local  press  and  radio  sta- 
tions, thru  editorials,  articles,  photographs, 
and  spot  announcements,  gave  to  the  project 
a  most  enthusiastic  publicity  and  advertis- 
ing campaign  which  from  the  first  day  on  re- 
moved all  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  our 
project.  The  first  day  approximately  one 
hundred  applications  for  work  were  taken 
and  also  three  orders  from  employers  for 
seven  Job  openings  were  caUed  in.  Our  first 
month  of  operation  finished  with  seventeen 
boys  and  girls  finding  Jobs. 

Two  points  were  settled  at  the  beginning 
by  Mr.  Rittoff: 
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.^]-'^'^'^^^^^PJ°i^^^<^^^^t^^ci»i  ln«  the  Spring  and  Summer  montha  both  in  seven    years     DurtnK    these    vean.    t    >,= 

OiunclaUr^by  oootrluuuiig  aeinU  thou»u>d  Tour  dUoctor  conUctM  tnon  whloh  we  I  lun  >aanu«l  th.t  .  h.i.n,_i  a,.,  , 

n^t  P~i«.  u.d.,  no  o.c„»u„„  w„  r«Tir,t"rr,TdS„r  r.."^'°  -  i^  d'.r  r,.^„'j'r.  r.oSriT 

s^.s"4r,r"'H^„r-°L^s.d°\';  „-ssoS"''"" ""  '••""■ '"  "-^  -  iSsi^lnri'"^  r"  °^^^ 

Federal  Agencies  to  unite  with  them,  again  ,  T.l^L    !!f.  .♦  °    t  I  '^v   °^    *«^'  «"'• 

such  a  request  was  refused                                       Number  of  orders  received 29  ""*•  *°°    activity.    I    have    begun    to    un- 

The  office  cooperates  with  City,  County  and     Number  of  openings 45  ferstand  that  the  dally  habit  of  eating  from 

Parochial  Schools  thru  the  counsellors-   we     Number  of  Referrals  Made 62  *'^®   ,  "^  ^°°^  groups  helps  to  build  muscles. 

work   with   aU    the    local    courts— Common     Number  of  new  registrations 68  f^PP*?  energy,  and  to  give  a  feeling  of  live- 

Pleas.    Juvenile,    and    Municipal      Also   ex-      Number  of  telephone  calls 65  '"^*"  *'^*'  *  "glow",  and  helps  each  child  to 

tend  service  to  the  Ohio  Touth  Commission     Additional    Interviews 71  K^w  at  his  or  her  own  best  possible  rate. 

In  assisting  those  boys  and  girls  on  parole      ^*"^   °°^   employers. 45  I  p*'e  learned  to  purchase  substanUal  foodg 

No  effort  U  left  untouched  to  help  the  an-     ^®^   Wres.. 32  with  attenUon  to  economic  ways  to  provide 

"^KTei^^^STa'port  of  current  activities  tl  p'?o'giSl  °°'"'^«'^*  -'^^*-  «»*'  "«  "-^  °^  good  nutrition  practices  the  phy.l! 

Is   made   and   placed   In   the  hands  of  our  ^'^  P™*"*"-  cal  fitness  of  the  family  has  Improved. 

Advisory   Com^t?^    the   preL    Sdlo   an^  r.^^'^y.?'"''  '"?'=*r  *'^°'"  ^,*"  "^^^  ^"^^  ^*^"**'  °^  *"«  ^  *^»^«  been  able  to  teU 

Chamber  of  Commer^;  to  S^^r^^of  sev-  "**'''  ^"P^?^  n  *  *  succesful  one.  others  about  the  Importance  of  a  properly 

era!  states,  as  well  as  to  larl^  mw  ^d  b^k-  Re-Pectfully.  prepared  and  nutritious  breakfast  through 

Ing  firms  thruout  the  United  States  TRAtiTMAM,  pamphlets,  news  articles,  fllmstrlps,  exhibits. 

As  a  result  of  these  reports  being  sent                          Director.  and     demonstrations.    This     project     also 

thruout   the   United   States,   requests   have  ^^"^^^""^  sparked  my  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  people 

come  to  our  office  from  governors  and  po-  PRIZE- WINNINn     F«?SAV    RV     RARA  ^^^^a  ™e- 

Uttcal  subdlvtelons  of  several  rtates.  for  tol  SS^R  4-H  PT  Tm  M^tStr  i^Si  ♦  I>»»^/^«x»»  have  always  been  of  Interest 

formation  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establish-  \^T^rt^              MEMBER  FROM  to  me.    It  was  convenient  for  me  to  learn  the 

Ing  such  a  program  in  their  reapecUve  com-  MILLEN.  QA.  process  of  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  table 

munlty.  Mr  TAI MADOF      Mr   Pr«:MoT,f    f v,io  °*  "^  father  owns  a  dairy.    I  have  tried 

1    Prom  October  4  1965  to  October  5   iBfifl  young  people  are  In  Washington  as  dele-  and   TV    programs,   exhibits,    talks,   and  by 

our  first  year  In  buslnes^    Jobs  were  found  ^**®^  *°  *^®  National   4-H  Conference,  sending  175  letters  to  4-H'er8  on  drinking 

for   353    of   our   appUcants      Approximately  ^*  ^  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  welcome  them  5J"^-    J_  "»    happy   to    be    alternate   State 

80%   were  for  part-time  Jobs  and  20%   for  ^  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  wish  them  °*""^  r^  winner.     I  have  developed  an 

^Y^*^"  ^°^-    ^«  part-time  Jobs  were  a  most  Interesting  and  Informative  visit  tl^^lt^n^'t!^  t^^  J^Jl^Z^L^^V ^^"",1^ 

filled  by  students  after  school  hours  here  m  relation  to  the  general  diet  and  health. 

2.  Since  October  5   1986  an  addiHnnai  ni  «t"             „                      ^     .    .  ^  "*^*  acquired  an  understanding  of  dlffer- 
appUcanta  have  been  pifi^^  o^^oS      oS  ^\*?  ^i  ''^l  P™"^  °'  ^^  sp\en6iii  ent  way.  of  using  dairy  food  pr^ucts  and 
goal  U  for  400  plus  in  our  second  yew-'     Our  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°^^  ^^  members  of  the  4-H  have  developed  skill  In  their  preparation, 
total  so  far,  to  April  14,  Is  626  placements  STOup,  and  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  ^  have  learned  the  scientific  areas  In  nu- 

3.  Our  applicant  file  now  numbers  between  leadership  and  accomplishments  of  ^''"'"^  At  camp  I  took  a  Fun  and  Pood 
2500  and  3000  applications.  Total  number  Georgia's  members  of  this  organization  "'."^f  which  told  me  how  science  plays  lu 
of  employers  who  have  given  us  ordere  ap-  which  has  done  so  much  to  develop  the  ^  !„'°  *  *  fm«i?t?o»  fl  Performing  many 

S^fZ1„'?,.J'.'r,S„n/«r»':  ^^^."odies.andohar^Uro.ouryU  SST;^Tr«"rrrr..rjdr 

ployers.  people.  tlons  of  various  foods.     My  food  tests  have 

Indeed  we  are  truly  grateful  for  the  re  ^"^  °'  Georgia's  4-H  club  members,  demonstrated  the  presence  of  nutrients  m 

suits  attained.    We  are  also  mindful  of  the  ^^^  ^ara  Parker,  of  MiUen,  Qa.,  has  "^'^  °^  ^°°^- 

fact  that  the  results  are  due  to  the  help  and  written  a  very  fine  essay,  "What  I  Have  ^  ^^°"8h  the   study  of  Food-NutriUon  I 

Interest  of  the  press  and  radio,  and  also  to  Learned  in  4-H  Club  Work,"  on  her  ex-  v  "   acquired  an  interest  In   the  field  of 

the  confidence  placed  In  us  by  our  appll-  periences.     She  Is   to  be  complimented  n^l.^°°'2!.S' k""**  ^,  ^"^  considered  It  a 

cants,  by  Industry  and  business.     For  this  for  this  very  fine  Dresentatlon  f„^       ^        '*"^  has  played  a  major  role  In 

confidence,  we  are  Indeed  appreciative  t  '"^^^^  ^®  presentation.  Infiuenclng  me  In  this  direction. 

This  U  our  report  to  you,  Senator  Lausche  J  f^  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  The  wide  variety  of  4-H  projects  besides 

for  your  confidence  and  Interest.    The  Help-  Pitted  in  the  Record.  Foods   and  Nutrition   gave  me   the  oppor- 

A- Youth  Program  of  Springfield.  Ohio  proves  There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was  '^^^^y   ^   satisfy   my   diversified   interests, 

that   things   can  be   accomplished   without  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RccORO    as  Ir*I    ^    Leadership.    Gardening,    Health, 

government  aid.  follows  •                                                          '  Pood     Preservation,     Recreation,     Forestry. 

We  feel  that  this  Is  what  It  means  to  be  w^.-  t'«--_  t                      .  „  ^  Clothing    and    Landscaping.      Through   my 

a  True  American  by  serving  our  fellow  man  Leaknto  in  4-H  Club  Wobx  t-H  projects  I  have  learned  how  to  make 

and  If  in  any  way  our  program  Is  of  Interest  ^^^  ^™  Parker.  MlUen   (Jenkins  County),  decisions.     I  have  learned  how  to  set  goals 

to  other  communities,  this  office  win  be  most  O*)  *°**  ^°^  ^  make  a  plan  for  reaching  my 

happy  to  serve.  When  I  Joined  the  4-H  Club  In  the  5th  *2*^',    Through  4-H  projects  I  have  learned 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Rlttoff,  the  Project  and  grade,  I  had  no  Idea  of  the  many  Joys  and  *''«'"'•  ^  °^*f°*'  ''^"eV-  °»o'»ey-    ♦"^ 

our  office,  please  accept  our  humble  thanks  experiences  that  were  to  come.    One  of  the  P^lec^  f^O  activities  have  helped  me  test 

Senator  Lausche.  reasons  I  Jcrfned  Is  that  1  live  on  a  farm  and  I  °^  interests  and  career  possibilities. 

Respectfully,  4-H  Is  a  good  opportunity  for  rural  boys  and  .^,  ^I?,  1,  ^*^f  *»'*i°P^  "^""^  ,  ^'^l"*"/' 

Cam.  Traptman  girls  traits  which  will  benefit  me  as  a  leader  in 

Director,  Help-a-Youth  Pr^ect.  After  my  first  year  I  knew  that  this  cluD  ^^J^l^^l ,  **I  *"?.  P'°K  ''"l"  ^^T"^ ,?! 

was  for  me.    It  ^ve  me  the  opportunity  to  !^h**!I!^L  ^t^^^'n^P  *"""'*•  ^T  f^"""^^ 

HixP-A-YotrrH  PROJECT,  work  with  other  boys  and  glrUto  develop  an<»P'«»entlng  radio  programs,  giving  dem- 

Springfield,  Ohio,  April  3. 1967.  skUls  and  attitudes,  and  to  win  taowlId«  °^^^^^^°^  ^^  talks  to  4-H  and  Civic  clubs. 

Our  March  report  shows  quite  an  Improve-  GraduaUy  I  sensed  a  ch^ge.           ''^owledge.  and   by  serv  ng  on  committees^     Being  on 

ment  both  In  orders,  nvmiber  of  lob  ooen  w>,»n  t  »«.  TZ>.  =^^^1  Lt».             «,  .w  ^^^°  a^"  ^^  K^ve  me  poise,  self-confidence, 

There  were  66  workin.,  rt«™  m  ♦>,-  «-*  balanced  meals  for  my  family.  warding  experience.    Assisting  with  District 

quarS^oTX  veJof^ol?  Inri  i^tjj^f  ^*  .v.^7  i**^  '^"^  "*°"°8  methods.  I  found  raUles  was  a  service  to  tho^  present  who 

o^^h^e  f^nl^lli  f,i^«^^^,l^^*  V^^  ^°°^  ^  '^^^  ^''^'^  *"^  *°<»  ^°°^  ^^e  being  trained  as  county  officers, 

oo^we  have  found  Jobs  for  78  of  our  appll-  better.    I  have  learned  to  prepare  food  that  As  president  of  my  local  and  county  club 

The  office  i«  niiit-  «nti™iirf.o  ♦ho*  „     ».  .,  If.  ^  "***°°-     ^J  <lolng  this  the  food  was  of  for  two  years  and  District  reporter,  the  most 

show  iS^mcJ^  an?o^«f  ^  JT!  !^''"  ^^"   '^'"^^^^  """^  '^  "°"»  economical.  Important  rewards  received  were  assuming 

snow  an  increased  amount  of  activity  dur-  Pood -nutrition  has  been  my  main  project  for  responsibility,  being  of  service  to  others,  and 
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developing  leadership  skills,  ^e  4-R'ers  of 
Georgia  have  placed  their  faith  In  me  as  a 
state  officer,  to  lead  them  through  the  com- 
ing year.  I  have  a  challenge  placed  before 
me  and  I  hope  to  meet  this  challenge,  put- 
ting forth  all  effort  and  courage  I  have. 

The  4-H  Club  has  offered  to  me  an  ad- 
venture In  accepting  responsibility.  When 
I  first  Joined  the  4-H  Club,  I  was  given  cer- 
tain responsibilities  that  required  me  to  con- 
tinually use  my  mind.  As  an  experienced 
4-Her,  I  am  challenged  In  the  field  of  re- 
sponsibility not  only  in  my  home  but  In  my 
county.  District,  and  State.  Through  the 
responsibility  of  Junior  Leader  I  have  re- 
ceived the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  see- 
ing eager  little  people  for  the  Brst  time  try- 
ing to  excell  In  something  and  succeeding. 

The  4-H  program  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  be  a  good  citizen 
through  democratic  practices.  I  have  learned 
that  a  good  citizen's  responsibility  Is  to  him- 
self, to  the  group,  to  local,  state,  national  and 
International  affairs.  4-H  has  trained  me 
to  assume  these  responsibilities  in  a  free 
society.  As  a  part  in  the  Citizenship  Cere- 
mony at  the  State  4-H  Citizenship  Council, 
It  impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  one's 
loyalty  to  his  covmtry. 

The  IFYE  program  Is  one  of  the  ways  4-H 
has  tried  to  better  the  relations  with  other 
countries.  By  being  host  to  an  Argentinian 
IPYE  I  learned  about  other  ways  of  life. 

Although  4-H  Is  the  only  organization  that 
still  contains  the  word  "work"'  In  its  name. 
I  have  found  that  4-H  Club  Work  Isn't  all 
work  and  no  play.  4-H  has  brought  me  more 
social  contacts.  I  have  learned  new  games 
and  dances,  and  I  have  learned  more  social 
grace.  Through  contacte  I  have  made  all 
over  the  state  through  camp.  District,  and 
State  Council  I  have  made  valuable  friend- 
ships. I  have  enjoyed  working  with  others 
on  bake  sales,  fair  exhlblte,  4-H  windows. 
4-H  Sunday  programs  and  4-H  radio  pro- 
grams. 

4-H  has  Instilled  In  me  the  desire  to  reach 
out  and  grasp  those  things  that  are  good  and 
challenging.  I  have  been  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue learning  every  day.  I  feel  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  the  Infiuence  of  4-H  In  my 
Uf e  .  .  .  It  means  a  great  deal  to  me. 
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Lrmni  Fkom  Capt.  Brooke  Shadburnk, 
Feb.   28.    1967 


CAPT.  BROOKE  SHADBURNE,  OP 
TEXAS,  DEAD  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  last  in  Vietnam.  I  flew  across  a  large 
part  of  the  Marine  Corps'  area  of  re- 
sponsibUlty  with  Oen.  Lewis  Walt  and 
his  helicopter  pilot.  Capt.  Brooke  Shad- 
bume.  of  Texas. 

I  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  later  of 
Captain  Shadbume's  death  on  April  5 
while  flying  a  medical  evacuation  mis- 
sion. He  was  an  outstanding  young  of- 
ncer;  a  credit  to  his  family,  community, 
and  Nation.  In  recognition  of  his  sacri- 
fice to  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  University 
of  Piano,  In  Piano,  Tex.,  has  named  a 
building  after  him,  and  political  science 
scholarships  have  been  established  in  his 
name. 

This  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  a  dedi- 
cated American  who  felt  strongly  that  a 
finn  U.S.  effort  against  Communist 
tyranny  Is  necessary,  particularly  In 
southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  be 
Printed  in  the  Record  selected  excerpts 
irom  a  letter  Captain  Shadbume  wrote 
home  shortly  before  his  death.  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  aU 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
rroni  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Dear  Mom  and  Gordo  :  HI  all  after  another 
long  lapse  In  correspondence.  I  have  a 
couple  days  slack  because  1  pulled  a  muscle 
In  my  back  and  I've  been  too  stiff  and  sore  to 
fly — actually  It's  been  a  pretty  good  break 
and  I'm  feeling  pretty  good  too. 

Tonight  I  am  sitting  on  my  cot  with  a  3' 
length  of  plank  leaned  up  against  the  side  of 
the  hut  for  a  back  rest.    I  have  a  cold  Ko- 
rean Crown  beer  beside  me  and  my  tepe  re- 
corder Is  playing  some  soft  modem  Jazz  like 
slow    paced    and    melodic    chamber    music 
played  on  the  snares  and  a  sax — gee  I  love 
music.    You  truly  won't  be  able  to  beUeve 
your  ears  when  I  return  with  the  HlFl  I  am 
going  to  buy  and  the  mvislc  I  am  going  to 
have  recorded.    Also  I  will  have  the  facilities 
for  recording  everyone  else's  beet  music.    I've 
decided  the  name  of  the  house  I  am  going 
to   build   some   day  will   be    (paraphrased) 
"The  Howe  With  a  Song  in  Its  Heart."    Can 
you  neatly  summarize  that  In  French,  Italian 
or  Latin?— to  give  It  a  Uttle  sex/snob  appeal 
and  also  make  It  shorter.    Either  song  at  ite 
Heart  or  Song  in  Its  Heart.    Anyway— Mom 
your  last  letter  got  here  In  6  days  which  Is 
about  average  for  my  mall.    Two  days  seems 
also  unbelievable  from  here  to  Dallas  to  you. 
I  think  you  know  I'm  not  one   to  Jump 
to  conclusions.     In  fact  I  dtdnt  even  make 
any     policy     criticisms     untU     of     late     I 
STRONGLY  BELIEVE  one  should  not  go  off 
half  cocked  and  with  only  half  the  story! 
Well   now  I've  seen  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer In  Viet  Nam.     As  a  UHIE  pilot  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Korean  Marine 
Corps,    Arvln    Army,    Rangers    and    Armor 
unite,    USMC    Recon.      Units    and    regular 
ground  troops  also  US  Army  Special  Forces. 
I've  fiown  and  worked  from  the  DMZ  down  to 
and  Into  the  Army  controlled  n  Corps  area 
to  the  South   and   west  to  Laos.    Security 
permlte  me  saying  more  but  I  have  covered 
the  area.    I  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
both  Troop  and  cargo  helos  and  all  of  the 
attack  Jete  as  well. 

Nlte  before  last  S.  Viet  Nams  second  larg- 
est city  DaNang  had  about  130  rockete  fired 
at  It  from  a  position  not  more  than  5  miles 
from  our  large  air  base  there.  The  Russian 
made  rockete  killed  13  US  and  gravely 
wounded  close  to  40  more,  an  untold  num- 
ber of  Viet  civilians  were  klUed  when  5  rock- 
ete landed  In  their  little  tin  and  Thach  vU- 
lage  and  completely  flattened  and  burned 
it.  5  miles  from  the  runway — with  Russian 
rockete. 

It's  a  Uttle  hard  to  believe  until  one  goes 
Into  the  hospital  to  help  hand  out  the 
purple  hearte  every  week  and  you  see  the 
legless,  armless,  eyeless  cripples.  I  saw  one 
guy  who  win  have  to  have  his  neck  in  trac- 
tion flat  on  his  back  the  rest  of  his  life 
Big  handsome  guy,  he  could  move  hU  eyes 
and  talk— and  that  la  all!  the  rest  of  his 
life.  What  life?  These  people  are  sitting 
waiting  to  get  hit  by  new  Russian  weapons 
while  the  General  attends  the  New  Year's 
Sporte  Festival.  Traveling  the  »^  mile  of 
good  road  by  Tie  to,  not  car.  A  helo  that 
could  have  guna  and  rockete  on  it  and  be 
supporting  the  ground  forces. 

As  I  see  It  what  we  are  currently  trying 
to  do  Is  gradually  expand  our  THOR  (Tac- 
tical Area  of  ResponslblUty)  so  that  we  con- 
trol the  people  Inside  that  area.  We  then 
give  them  tin  to  rebuild  a  model  vUl.  and  a 
school.  Gradually  the  Idea  Is  to  push  out 
the  VC,  educate  the  children,  prove  that  we 
are  good  white  people  not  bad  like  the 
French,  and  help  them  esteblUh  moderate 
agrarian  reforms.  Sounds  Great  but  %  mile 
south  of  our  Marble  Mountain  Air  Facility 
helo  base  at  DaNang  there  Is  a  tiny  vlll 
typical  of  so  many  many  thousand  in  the 
area.  Within  the  last  year  It  ha«  "lost"  two 
mayors.  The  first  was  kidnapped.  The 
second  was  killed  along  with  hU  family. 
The  present  one  had  hla  young  sona  flnger- 


— ^  pulled  out  one  by  one — he  is  stUl 
Maypr.  Today  there  was  a  3  year  old  girl  In 
the  hospltel,  daughter  of  an  ex  town  chief; 
The  chief  and  his  wife  were  beaten  and  klUed 
In  view  of  the  child  and  then  the  Uttle  girl 
was  beaten  beyond  recognition  with  rifle 
butte  and  left  for  dead.  She  Is  disfigured 
but  still  aUve  In  our  hospital — at  3  years 
old.  How  can  we  educate  dvirlng  the  day? 
How  can  we  expect  a  steble  government  when 
we  only  own  the  day  and  at  nlte  the  VC 
come  In  with  a  new  Russian  Submachine 
gun  to  caat  their  otcn  brand  of  veto  to  any 
local  election.  They  extract  their  rloe  tax, 
grab  the  youth  for  recrulte  and  by  day — 
who  Is  to  knorw,  they  wear  black  PJ's  and 
straw  hat  like  everyone  else.  Steble,  Edu- 
cated, Reformed — we  can't  win  hearte!  lete 
win  a  war!  Basically:  1)  cut  off  all  of  North 
Viet  Nams  sources  of  supply  sea,  air.  land. 
2)  Bring  them  to  their  knees  to  stop  the  in- 
flow of  men  and  arms  to  S.  Viet  Nam.  3) 
Make  a  huge  ruthless — In  terms  an  Asian  can 
understand — mighty  sweep  through  S.  Viet 
Nam  to  clean  out  the  remaining  die  hard — 
and  by  then  underfed  and  under  suppUed 
V.C.  gurellas.  4)  Then  and  only  then  rearm, 
train  and  supervise  the  Arvln.  Teach  the 
children,  aid  the  homeless,  help  In  agrarian 
reform.  Only  then  will  It  do  any  good!  And 
soon  we  truly  wUl  have  an  tiUy  that  could 
be  considered  the  cornerstone  of  freedom  In 
South  East  Asia. 

To  Expand  on  each  point  a  Uttle  1)  A) 
Stopping  all  International  commerce  would 
be  easily  accomplished  by  simply  putting  a 
Cuba  style  blockade  by  Haiphong  harbor. 
Stop  their  air  by  letting  one  flight  of  F-4'b 
destroy  the  runway  at  Hanoi.  Road  sup- 
plies from  China  could  be  slowed  If  not 
stopped  If  we  concentrated  the  same  effort 
on  them  as  we  do  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  High- 
way (Trail)  In  the  south.  Any  sane  ob- 
server knows  that  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
N.  Viet  Nam  to  ship  supplies  south  without 
external  resources.  The  main  Sea  route 
could  be  cinched  off  without  a  shot  fired. 
B)  We  should  stop  all  commerce  with  pro 
communist  Nations  aiding  N.  Viet  Nam.  and 
we  should  threaten  a  totel  Boycott  of  all 
Nato  Nations  trading  with  N.  Viet  Nam. 
How  long  would  It  teke  France  or  Britain  or 
Canada  to  decide  we  are  more  valuable  eco- 
nomically than  N.  Viet  Nam?!  The  move* 
outlined  sound  harsh  but  so  Is  being  shot 
through  the  chest  with  a  Chi  Com  AK-47  in 
S.  Viet  Nam!  And  the  Irony  of  It  aU  u  that 
if  we  took  a  truly  firm  stend  we  would  be 
Respected  as  a  nation.  Our  largest  criticism, 
for  which  we  are  so  constantly  attuned, 
woxild  undoubtedly  come  from  the  lunatic 
fringe  from  within. 

Step  #2  Bring  them  to  their  knees— with 
No  external  aid  this  step  would  not  take 
much  but  to  hasten  It  and  bring  it  down  to 
weeks  versus  months  we  could  (1)  concen- 
trate on  all  the  MIG's  sitting  on  the  ground 
Knock    out    the    100    or    so    MIO  17's    and 
the  20+  MIG  21's  and  render  the  aU^eld  un- 
usable by  Jete  which  could  all   be  accom- 
pUahed  by  a  few  fllghte  of  our  attack  air- 
craft.   Then  knock  out  SAM  sites  Object  to 
destroy  their  Anti  Air  capahiUty    Once  ac- 
complished  Txm   in   our   BOMBERS   B-sa's 
B-58'8    Some  of  our  remaining  B-47's  that 
haven-t  been  Junked   (with  nothUig  to  re- 
place  them.)     Run  in  the  Bombers  and  put 
tons  of  bombs  In  on  every  possible  military 
target.  It  Is  insane  to  delegate  to  a  single 
engine  jet  fighter,  that  is  designed  for  ro^d 
Not    load    carrying,    the    task    of    homhing 
That  U  why  we  have  bomberjj.     (those  that 
havent  been  junked  by  the  Pentagon  whiz 
Kids  In  favor  of  ICBM-s  or  IRBMs— where 
are  the  mlsslls  now?)     And-OR  better  yet^ 
rather  than  risk  another  sUigle  aircraft  over 
North  Viet  Nam's  murderous  antl  aircraft 
fire— use  Naval  Gunfire  as  we  did  during  and 
prior  to  moot  of  the  Pacific  Uland  Invasions. 
Practically  every  mUltary  target  In  N.  Viet 
Nam  Is  within  range  of  the  batttlertdpe  16" 
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guns  and  ttielr  3000  #  proJectU«a.  Tou  say 
there  are  no  more  battleehlps,  they  were  con- 
sidered obsolete  15  years  ago?  But  No,  there 
,are  several  In  moth  balls  and  for  the  price 
of  the  aircraft  lost  in  a  single  day  they  could 
be  refitted  and  rearmed — and  Not  cost  a 
single  life.  Two  ships  working  13  hr  shifts 
replenished  at  sea  and  given  sea  cover  by 
some  PTs  and  destroyers  and  air  cover  by  a 
single  aircraft  carrier  could  lob  3000  pound 
projectiles  to  any  target  In  and  around 
Hanoi  or  Haiphong.  How  long  could  they 
take  34  hr  bombardment?  and  we  wouldn't  be 
risking  a  single  man  1 1  I  venture  to  say  they 
would  crawl  to  us  with  white  flag  in  hand 
shortly  after  they  found  out  our  battleships 
could  be  replenished  at  sea  and  never  break 
stride!  With  no  supplies  coming  In  and  34 
hr  heavy  bombardment  how  many  troops 
would  be  rushing  off  to  "liberate"  the  south? 
Step  #  3  clean  out  the  South.  Once  the 
VC  were  trtUy  cut-off  from  a  supply  of  man- 
power, food,  medicine  and  arms  Charlies 
.  would  have  his  back  to  a  wall — stand  and 
fight  with  what  little  he  had  on  hand  an 
then  die,  or  give  up.  Many  thousands  came 
over  last  year.  How  many  more  would  come 
over  If  they  knew  all  supply  and  support 
was  cut  off?  Then  an  aggressive  War  No 
holds  barred  sweep  through  S.  Vietnam  would 
make  "good"  V.C.  out  of  the  remaining 
few  die  hards.  I  would  venture  to  say  10% 
or  less  of  the  TJS  personnel  were  currently 
doing  90%  or  more  of  the  actual  combat  In 
S.  Viet  Nam.  If  an  aggresslrve  drive  were 
started  the  Saigon  USO  would  probably  have 
to  stop  language  lessons  for  a  week.  The 
General  would  probably  have  to  cancel  a 
dinner  engagement  or  two  with  the  Major  or 
the  visiting  firemen  might  get  the  organdy 
vice  red  carpet  treatment  for  a  few  weeks. 
All  efforts  would  have  to  be  pointed  to  win- 
ning a  military  war — not  friends. 

Then  step  it  4  one  secure — retmild  as  only 
America  can  do  once  we  have  beaten  some- 
one to  a  pulp,  bring  In  the  Peace  Corps,  TJS 
Aid,  State  department.  Education.  Economics, 
transportation  etc. — etc.  to  Rebuild  educate 
and  stabilize  on  a  firm  (if  bare)  foundation. 
Leave  a  division  or  two  In  country  to  watch- 
dog the  activities  and  assign  them  as  a  pri- 
mary mission  the  training  and  academic  and 
political  education  of  the  S.  Viet  Armed 
Forces.  Once  trained  give  them  some  good 
tools  for  their  trade  and  training  to  use 
them.  In  15  years  they,  like  Korea  today, 
will  or  coMld  be  a  strong  blocking  force 
against  the  Chinese  Communist  hordes  In 
the  North.  Truly  the  potential  Is  there  but 
what  are  we  doing  to  realize  It? 

There  I  got  carried  away.  Mom  I  hope  I 
haven't  rambled  along  too  much.  It  all 
seems  pretty  clear  In  my  mind  but  on  paper 
I  tend  to  get  flamboyant — I  truly  do  feel  the 
truth  In  what  I  have  written.  For  instance 
the  battleships  we  already  have  could  do 
the  same  Job  as  all  the  expensive  Jets  and 
more  expensive  pilots  we  are  losing  today. 
And  blocking  the  Harbor — who  would  stop 
us?  Its  almost  laughable.  No  one  would 
dare  stop  usl    All  we've  got  to  do — ^Is  to  do  It. 
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PROGRESS   TOWARD   ELIMINATING 
WATER  POLLUTION  IN  INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  report  that  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
been  making  excellent  progress  toward 
the  eventual  elimination  of  water  pol- 
lution. The  1967  session  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  enacted  three  signifi- 
cant statutes  which  should  do  much  to 
help  achieve  the  goal  of  clean  water  in 
my  State. 

One  of  the  State's  most  respected  pub- 
lic servants,  Mr.  Blucher  A.  Poole,  who 
for  36  years  has  been  a  leader  in  efforts 
.,to  reduce  water  pollution,  estimates  that 
Indiana  could  make  its  lakes,  reservoirs, 


and  larger  streams  fit  for  swimming  In 
5  years  and  that  Statewide  "clean  water" 
could  be  achieved  In  10  years  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $400  million. 

In  a  column  written  by  Fremont 
Power,  the  Indianapolis  News  on  April 
19,  reviewed  State  action  in  eliminating 
water  pollution  and  reported  on  Mr. 
Poole's  prediction  of  future  progress.  In 
view  of  the  significance  of  this  program 
and  as  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  leader- 
ship by  Blucher  Poole  in  this  field,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Clean  Wat«b:  Hk  Doxsn't  Bunk  Ah  Etk 
(By  Fremont  Power) 

In  88  years  of  public  service  with  the  State 
Health  Board,  Blucher  A.  Poole  has  achieved 
a  reputation  for  calm,  effective  frankness. 

He  Is  no  bug-eyed,  come-lately  zealot 
Jximplng  Into  a  problem  like  stream  pollu- 
tion, let  us  say,  with  an  asserUon  that  It'll  be 
cleaned  up  tomorrow  or  he'll  run  everybody 
out  of  town. 

Poole  knows  that  neither  would  really  be 
possible. 

And  so  when  he  says  that  Indiana  can 
make  Its  lakes,  reservoirs  and  larger  streams 
(large  enough  for  water  skiing)  fit  for  swim- 
ming In  flve  years,  the  observation  la  worth 
attention. 

POIXimON    LIKX   SIN 

Stream  pollution  for  so  long  was  some- 
thing like  sin:  It  Is  standard  to  be  against 
It  but  the  hopes  of  totally  conquering  it  are, 
shall  we  say,  variable. 

Now  It  appears,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  real 
gains  In  pollution  control. 

Not  that  It  won't  be  coetly.  Poole  points 
out.  He  estimates  that  achievement  of  clean 
water  will  require  a  10-year  expenditure  of 
$400  million  by  munlclpaltles  and  industry, 
which  share  about  equally  the  blame  for 
pollution. 

"And  that  coiild  be  a  bad  guess,"  said  the 
state  director  of  environmental  sanitation  on 
the  expenditure  estimate. 

Nor  will  It  ever,  he  feels,  be  possible  to 
return  Indiana  water  to  a  state  of  "pristine 
purity." 

"Not  with  flve  million  people  and  Indus- 
try," he  explained. 

But  the  prospect  for  ending  dangerous 
pollution  Is  In  sight. 

While  It  didn't  raise  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  health  board  in  this  area,  the 
last  Legislature  did  show  signs  of  getting 
serious  about  what  has  become  something 
of  a  scandal,  both  here  and  across  the 
country. 

STATE    FACES   UP 

1.  Poole  points  to  three  significant  legis- 
lative actions:  Appropriation  of  $8.6  million 
to  pay  a  36  per  cent  state  share  of  the  cost 
of  updating  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants.  The  Federal  government,  so  long 
as  Its  appropriations  last.  Is  committed  to  a 
60  per  cent  share,  leaving  local  government 
with  only  the  final  25  per  cent  to  pay. 

2.  Authorization  for  the  State  Health 
Board  to  license  both  municipal  and  Indxis- 
trlal  waste  treatment  plant  operators.  (In- 
diana thus  becomes  the  only  state  to  certify 
Industrial  waste  disposal  operators.) 

3.  Exemption  of  Industry  from  personal 
property  tax  on  waste  disposal  plants. 

"This  removes,"  Poole  said,  "some  of  the 
reluctance  of  Industry  to  spend  money." 

JXTMK    so    DKADLim 

Behind  these  state  actions  Is  a  196S  Fed- 
eral law  which  gives  states  until  June  80 
to  adopt  pollution  control  standards  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Interior  secretary  and  to 
adopt  Implementation  plana. 


The  alternative  Is  correcUon  of  pollution 
In  interstate  waters  by  the  Interior  Denart- 
ment.  *^ 

Indiana  la  In  line  and  apparently  on  the 
move. 

Normally,  the  Indiana  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Board  bss  been  Issuing  18  or  16  or- 
ders  a  year  to  water  poUuters  to  correct  their 
dereliction. 

"If  we  could  get  that  up  to  30  a  year,  we'd 
have  the  wheels  rolling,"  Poole  said. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE— MAN  OP  THE 
RENAISSANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  pagee 
of  history — being  as  voluminous  as  the 
centuries  have  made  them — offer  many 
examples  of  an  ideal  for  any  public 
servant  who  seeks  one.  But  anyone 
making  up  a  list  of  possibilities  would 
have  to  number  near  the  top  the  name 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  man  of  the 
Renaissance. 

He  combined  not  only  the  requisite 
qualities  of  leadership  and  integrity  but 
added  a  list  of  others  of  impressive 
length:  humor,  scholarship,  courage, 
humanism,  eloquence,  and  culture. 

First  the  Broadway  play  and  now  the 
movie.  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons,"  have  re- 
minded many  who  first  learned  of  this 
great  philosopher-statesman  back  in 
school  of  how  applicable  his  thoughts 
can  be  to  modem  days. 

The  printed  program  for  the  movie 
contains  a  brief — but  truly  eloquent- 
summary  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his 
principles  placed  against  the  background 
of  our  time.  This  eloquent  reminder  of 
this  historic  figure  was  written  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl.  and  today  I  invite 
the  attention  of  all  Senators  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  program,  en- 
titled "The  Man."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Man 

(By  Thomas  J.   Dodo,   n.S.  Senator) 

Thomas  More,  Man  at  the  Renaissance 
.  .  .  scholar  and  statesman  ...  a  man  of 
kindness,  humor  and  compassion  ...  a  man 
m  whom  the  best  of  human  qualities  were 
fused  Into  greatness  by  the  fire  of  principle 
...  a  man  who  set  his  conscience  against 
the  will  of  a  king,  and  lost. 

But  what  Is  he  to  us?  What  relevance  can 
the  life  and  death  of  this  16th  Century  hu- 
manist have  for  30th  Century  man.  gifted 
now  with  knowledge  far  beyond  the  ken  of 
Thomas  More,  armed  at  last  with  the  means 
to  fulfill  or  destroy  his  planet? 

The  times  In  which  Thomas  More  lived  and 
died  were  not  unlike  our  own.  It  was  an 
age  of  Intellectual  and  political  ferment,  an 
age  of  clashing  arms  and  Ideas.  The  western 
world  was  divided  Into  quarreling  states, 
spending  Its  strength  on  Internal  conflict 
while  barbarism  threatened  to  engulf  it  from 
the  East.  Christianity  Itself  was  fragment- 
ing, and  all  the  feudal  Institutions  that  bad 
borne  Europe  safely  through  the  Middle  Ages 
were  being  swept  away  In  the  great  tides  of 
Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  had  redis- 
covered the  ancient  world  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  at  the  very  hour  In  his- 
tory when  the  seafarers  of  Europe  were  dis- 
covering the  New  World  of  the  Americas,  and 
western  society  was  never  to  be  the  same 
again.  From  the  one  came  an  explosion  of 
ideas,  of  scientific  and  humanistic  knowledge 


of  social  and  religious  change;  from  the 
other,  an  explosion  of  political  freedom  that 
echoes  around  the  earth  to  this  day. 

The  parallel  is  startling.  Western  civiliza- 
tion Is  threatened  once  again  by  Eastern 
despotism,  materialism  and  Jealous  national- 
ism have  divided  Its  Inner  councils,  and  men 
everywhere  are  re-examining  the  values  and 
Institutions  by  which  they  have  lived  for 
centuries.  The  explosion  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge In  our  generation  enables  modern  man 
to  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  life  on  this 
planet,  while  at  the  same  time  we  reach  out 
Into  space  to  explore  the  Now  Worlds  of  omx 
universe. 

The  tragedy  of  Thomas  More  was  that  in 
the  co\irt  of  Henry  vm,  he  stood  alone  in  his 
belief,  that  everything  for  which  he  gave  his 
life  was  rejected  by  King  and  countrymen. 
He  had  stumbled  on  the  crucial  Issues  of 
western  society,  on  man's  desperate  need  to 
free  himself  from  economic  and  political  des- 
potism, but  he  failed  utterly  to  Influence  his 
time.  He  failed  to  avert  the  bloodshed  of 
Henry's  religious  revolution,  and  he  failed  to 
stem  the  onrush  of  Thomas  Cromwell's 
greedy  commercialism.  It  was  not  until  a 
century  later,  after  a  bloody  era  of  civil  war, 
that  the  threat  of  tyranny  was  finally  lifted 
from  England  and  More  was  vindicated. 

But  In  his  failures.  More  triumphed.  The 
Ideas  and  Ideals  he  chtimploned  have  stirred 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  western  man  for 
more  than  four  centuries;  they  have  come 
down  to  us  Intact,  as  fresh  and  meaningful 
to  our  generation  as  they  were  to  his. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  Thomas  More, 
from  his  own  voluminous  writings  and  from 
the  commentaries  of  contemporary  writers 
who  witnessed  his  epic  struggle  with  the 
throne  from  front-row  center.  We  even  have 
a  portrait  done  from  life  by  Holbein  of  More 
in  his  middle  years,  the  face  grave  and  faintly 
ascetic,  yet  lighted  by  a  trace  of  the  Inward- 
turning  humor  that  characterized  his  public 
and  private  life. 

Thomas  More  was  a  hxmianlst.  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  wretched  condition  of  tbs 
common  man  In  16th  Century  England,  and 
he  looked  forward  to  a  great  society  In  which 
poverty  could  not  exist.  A  man  of  modest 
means,  he  kept  his  wife  Alice  In  constant  dis- 
tress over  the  generosity  of  his  private  chari- 
ties, and  his  public  condemnations  of  those 
who  used  the  power  of  wealth  to  exploit  the 
poor  have  rotised  the  consciences  of  social  re- 
formers from  his  day  to  ours.  As  cleirly  as 
any  social  scientist  today,  he  taw  the  fatal 
relationship  between  poverty  and  crime  and 
Ignorance. 

Again  and  again,  he  told  men  to  stretch 
their  Imaginations,  not  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  Inevitability  of  social  evil,  but 
to  retain  the  vision  of  what  might  be. 

One  of  the  greatest  Christian  martyrs  of  all 
history,  he  remained  a  layman  to  his  death — 
a  layman  who  lived  a  life  of  humble  piety  in 
the  riotous  court  of  the  Tudors,  and  who 
wore  a  hair  shirt  for  all  his  adult  years.  Re- 
ligion, faith  In  the  goodness  of  Ood  and  Its 
ultimate  triumph,  was  the  dominant  force  In 
his  life.  Tet,  as  the  King's  Chancellor  he 
concerned  himself  with  the  worldly  problems 
of  population  balance,  foreign  trade,  treaties 
of  commerce,  military  alliance  with  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  so  that  all  peoples  might  be  left  free 
to  enjoy  the  good  life.  As  Chancellor,  his 
central  characteristic  was  a  combination  of 
loyalty  to  his  country  and  loyalty  to  western 
society,  which  he  saw  as  a  bastion  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  East. 

He  was  flrmly  wedded  to  the  principle  that 
power  should  be  used  only  to  execute  right 
and  Justice,  that  positions  of  power  must 
somehow  be  converted  Into  structures  of 
right  If  men  are  to  give  them  enduring  sup- 
port. At  the  cost  of  his  bead,  he  Invoked 
that  principle  even  against  his  strong-wUled 
monarch. 

Soon  after  his  fall  from  royal  favor,  More 
was  called  upon  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  who 


had  replaced  him  as  Chancellor  and  wanted 
his  advice  on  how  to  deal  with  the  tempestu- 
ous Henry. 

"Master  Cromwell."  said  More,  "you  are 
now  entered  Into  the  service  of  a  most  noble, 
wise  and  liberal  prince;  If  you  follow  my  poor 
advice,  you  shall  In  your  counsel-giving  unto 
his  Grace  ever  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 
but  never  what  he  Is  able  to  do." 

Thomas  More  was  a  unique  combination 
of  scholarly  taste  and  practical  experience, 
of  humanistic  accomplishment  and  civil  serv- 
ice to  an  extent  unmatched  by  any  English 
leader  with  the  sole  exception  of  Winston 
Churchill,  who  followed  him  In  the  King's 
Ministry  by  some  four  centuries.  He  Is  re- 
membered as  much  for  his  human  qualities 
as  for  his  salntllness,  for  the  humorous  irony 
that  salted  his  eloquence,  for  the  remark- 
able warmth  of  bis  family  life,  his  zest  for 
classical  learning.  Unhesitatingly  be  reached 
back  into  antiquity.  Into  the  writings  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  for 
solutions  to  the  new  problems  that  con- 
fronted a  world  emerging  from  medievalism 
Into  the  modern  age.  Here  was  the  living 
stuff  of  war  and  tyranny  and  revolution,  of 
politics  and  morals,  of  Justice  a^d  power,  of 
all  the  weighty  Issues  that  confronted  the 
world  of  Thomas  More  as  they  confront  us 
today. 

More  was  a  leader  In  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing and  the  broadening  of  popular  culture 
brought  on  by  the  Renaissance.  In  spite  of 
his  preoccupation  with  public  affairs,  he  re- 
mained one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  his 
age,  and  his  closest  friends  were  drawn  from 
the  Intellectual  elite  of  England  and  the 
Continent.  He  carried  that  love  of  learning 
Into  his  home,  where  he  insisted  that  his 
three  daughters  receive  the  same  classical 
education  as  their  brother.  Only  his  wife 
Alice,  that  doughty  pragmatlst,  held  out 
against  the  encroachment  of  science  and  the 
classics  In  the  More  menage.  More  himself 
flnally  gave  up  efforts  to  Instruct  Mistress 
Alice  In  science,  complaining  humorously 
that  "she  could  see  no  difference  between 
the  world  and  the  wheel,  since  both  were 
round." 

We  see  him  then  as  a  very  human  man 
who  would  be  quite  at  home  In  the  politics, 
the  professions  and  the  arts  of  England  or 
America  today.  A  man  who  loved  his  books 
and  his  family  circle;  a  man  who  loved  God 
but  found  In  himself  no  vocation  for  the 
priesthood;  a  man  trained  In  the  law  and 
drawn  reluctantly  into  the  King's  service  In 
full  awareness  of  Its  perils;  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  be  silenced  by  his  King  but  who 
shunned  a  martyr's  death.  Above  all,  this 
was  no  man  who  courted  the  scaffold. 

Why  then  did  Thomas  More  refuse  the 
Oath  that  would  validate  King  Henry's  claim 
to  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  thereby  condemn  himself  to  a  trai- 
tor's death? 

There  Is  no  rhetoric  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Thomas  More,  no  dram^lc  gestures.  One  Is 
not  tempted  to  surmise  nhat  vanity,  fanati- 
cism or  stubbornness  led^lm  to  mortal  de- 
fiance of  the  Bishops,  theT>arllament  and  the 
King  of  his  realm.  In  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  waited  16  months  for  his  execu- 
tion, we  find  the  Renaissance  Man  withdrawn 
Into  his  last  Inner  citadel,  where  be  would 
yield  nothing  of  Thomas  More. 

He  who  had  set  the  authority  of  the  state 
so  high  throughout  all  the  years  of  his  serv- 
ice, gave  his  life  as  witness  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  things  the  state  cannot  command. 

We  have  no  need  to  guess  at  his  reasons. 
Here  Is  no  stained-glass  flgure  from  a  medi- 
eval cathedral  but  a  flesh-and-blood  man 
whose  life  Is  as  well  documented  if  he  had 
died  but  yesterday.  We  have  his  reasons 
from  his  own  mouth,  as  be  faced  his  Judges 
and  delivered  the  great  plea  for  man's  con- 
science m  language  as  relevant  to  our  times 
as  to  his: 

"Te  must  tinderstand  that  in  things  touch- 
ing conscience  every  true  and  good  subject 


is  more  bound  to  have  respect  to  his  said 
conscience  and  to  his  soul  than  to  any  other 
thing  In  all  the  world  beside." 

Thomas  More  might  have  died  In  his  bed, 
rich  In  honors  and  blest  with  royal  favor, 
bad  he  so  chosen.  Never  was  a  man  better 
quallfled  by  training  and  Influence  to  frame 
an  honorable  compromise.  All  but  a  hand- 
ful of  England's  nobles  and  chwchmen  had 
bowed  to  the  Icing's  will;  those  who  had 
refused  had  been  disemboweled  as  traitors, 
and  More  had  no  b\imlng  desire  to  meet 
with  the  torturer. 

He  was  offered  ample  opporttinlty  to  strike 
a  bargain  that  would  satisfy  his  monarch  and 
salve  the  conscience  of  a  lesser  man.  There 
was  no  dearth  of  powerful  friends  who  urged 
him  throughout  his  long  Imprisonment  to 
take  that  course.  Indeed,  he  was  under  con- 
stant pressure  by  friend  and  foe  alike  to 
abandon  his  stand  for  the  sake  of  his  family 
and  his  career,  for  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  great  and  good  works  of  his  life. 

He  chose  Instead  to  die. 

The  choice  between  conscience  and  expe- 
diency Is  not  peculiar  to  the  age  of  Thomas 
More.  It  Is  a  choice  that  must  be  made  by 
all  men,  of  all  the  seasons,  of  all  generations, 
by  men  In  private  as  well  as  public  life. 

Ours  is  a  difficult  season,  a  season  troubled 
by  materialism.  Injustice,  conflict  and  na- 
tional rivalry,  but  not  really  so  different  fitxn 
the  season  of  this  Renaissance  Man.  The  fun- 
damental choice  between  conscience  and  ex- 
pediency Is  no  more  dllflcult  for  the  individ- 
ual and  the  nation  than  It  was  four  centuries 
ago.  But  the  death  of  Thomas  More  bears 
witness  across  the  bcurler  of  time  that  the 
choice  Is  always  difficult  but  always  Inevi- 
table if  man  Is  to  go  forward. 

In  the  early  morning  of  July  6,  1536, 
Thomas  More  died  for  his  conscience,  and 
In  the  dying  he  quickened  a  flre  that  stlU 
bums  wherever  men  yearn  to  be  free. 

Forbidden  by  his  king  to  proclaim  his  cause 
fr<»n  the  scaffold,  Thomas  More  asked  simply 
for  the  prayers  of  the  bystanders  and  then. 
In  the  final  moment  of  life,  delivered  his  own 
epitaph  In  words  that  resound  through  all 
the  seasons  of  man : 

"I  die  the  King's  good  servant,  but  God's 
first." 


THE  PRESIDENT,  PEACE  DEMON- 
STRATIONS, AND  AMERICA'S 
CLEAR  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  newspapers  which 
have  put  into  p>erspective  the  Vietnam 
peace  demonstrations  erupting  around 
the  country. 

A  large  number  of  newspapers  have 
rightly  noted  that  these  protesters  share 
with  President  Johnson  a  fundamental 
desire  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
confiict. 

But  unlike  the  President,  the  protesters 
refuse  to  face  the  truth.  The  United 
States  did  not  start  this  war;  the  Com- 
munist forces  did.  And  we  are  deter- 
mined to  uphold  our  commitments  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  imtll  the  Com- 
munists negotiate  with  us  to  solve  this 
problem  honorably  smd  peacefully. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans stand  firmly  with  President  John- 
son. 

Our  people  will  not  be  misled  by  bla- 
tant appeals  to  emotions.  They  will  not 
be  seduced  by  exhortations  that  are 
totally  irresponsible. 

Our  Nation  provides  the  freedom  to 
protest  and  be  heard.  But  our  people 
reserve  the  right  to  scorn  wild  and  mall- 
clous  tactics  that  seek  to  divide  the 
Nation  and  belittle  our  leaders. 
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The  President  has  made  clear  our 
responsibilities  In  Vietnam.  And  our 
Nation  Is  determined  to  meet  them  hon- 
orably until  peace  can  be  won. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  sampling  of 
editorial  opinion  on  the  demonstrations 
and  responsible  behavior  during  this 
difficult  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Newsday,  Apr.  18, 1967) 

PBOTKST    and    RKSPONSIBILrrT 

More  than  100,000  persons  were  In  New 
York  this  past  weekend  to  Join  In  a  protest 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  many  of 
them  plan  to  travel  next  month  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  paxt  in  a  similar  demonstration. 
There  Is  no  question  about  their  right  to 
assemble  peacefully  to  register  protest.  It 
Is  basic.  The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
who  led  the  rally,  described  the  people  who 
joined  In  the  protest  as  "by  and  large  patri- 
otic Americans."  This,  too,  Is  hard  to  dis- 
pute. But  there  are  many  disturbing  ques- 
tions surrounding  this  demonstration  and 
others  like  it. 

The  serloxisness  of  some  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated can  be  questioned.  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  those  who  daub  their  bodies  with 
poster  paint  as  part  of  a  protest  against  the 
war  In  Vletnajn  are  really  serious.  This 
fringe  element  surrounds  many  antiwar 
demonstrations.  Although  the  "kooks"  are 
a  minority  In  the  antiwar  movement,  their 
presence  lends  weight  to  the  most  serious 
quesUon  that  can  be  directed  to  the  demon- 
strators. Simply  stated  It  Is  this:  Are  the 
demonstrations  responsible? 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  marched 
this  past  weekend  have  the  franchise.  They 
participated  In  the  elections  that  chose  the 
government  whose  policies  they  protest. 
Nothing  bars  them  from  telling  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Washington  how  they  feel  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Is  taking  to  the  streets  In  large  numbers 
the  best  way  to  Inform  their  representatives? 
And  once  these  representatives  are  aware  of 
the  dissenting  point  of  view,  how  long  can 
tAklng  to  the  streets  be  meaningful?  In 
other  words,  how  far  should  a  minority  go 
In  pressing  Its  point  of  view?  This  minority 
has  gone  very  far,  and  It  shows  no  signs  of 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's policies  In  Vietnam  have  the  backing 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  worst  result  of  this  unrelenting  pro- 
test is  Its  Impact  on  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam.  Commenting  on  the  demonstra- 
tion this  past  weekend  In  New  York,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  said:  "I'm  concerned  .  .  . 
that  the  authorities  at  Hanoi  may  misun- 
derstand this  sort  of  thing  .  .  .  We  do  not 
know  whether  Hanoi  Is  sufficiently  sophis- 
ticated to  understand  that  this  Is  not  the 
way  the  American  people  come  to  their  de- 
cisions and  that  these  demonatratlotns  wUI 
not  affect  the  conduct  of  the  war." 

Rusk  has  reason  to  feel  concern.  In  the 
current  Issue  of  Newsweek,  Senior  Editor 
Amaud  de  Borchgrave  quotes  North  Viet- 
nam's top  military  man.  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap.  as  telling  a  visiting  diplomat:  "We  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  the  end."  De 
Borchgrave  explains  that  Glap  sees  the  pro- 
tests In  the  U.S.  as  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
defeatist  activity  on  the  French  homefront 
Just  before  the  fall  of  EMenblenphu. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  elements  In 
this  past  weekend's  demonstration  was  the 
leading  part  played  by  dvU  rights  leaders 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  have  been 
Injecting  racial  overtones  Into  the  antiwar 
protests.  Stokely  Carmlchael,  leader  of  the 
Student  Non- Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, called  the  Vietnam  war  "racist,"  and 
took  a  stand  against  the  draft.    Even  more 
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disturbing  Is  the  role  played  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
King.  Using  his  dvll  rights  prestige,  he  la 
moving  to  assume  a  position  of  leadership  In 
the  antiwar  movement.  We  agree  with  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
which  called  the  Rev.  Dr.  EUng's  move  a 
"serious  tactical  mistake." 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  antiwar 
protestors  to  demonstrate.  But  In  the  light 
of  the  effect  on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  demonstrations. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

Apr.  19. 1967] 

u.s.  pxacx  demonstratosa  psolono  vlet 

War 

( By  Kingsbury  Smith ) 

Pams,   April    19.— The    Vietnam    war   wUl 

probably  be  prolonged  at  least  another  18 

months   as   a  result   of   the   latest   pacifist 

demonstrations  In  New  Tork  and  Scm  PYan- 

clsco. 

Such  Is  the  belief  of  European  diplomats 
who  follow  closely  the  events  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  Red  China. 

These  dliflomats  think  the  turn-out  of  over 
100.000  people  In  New  York  last  Saturday  In 
support  of  the  anti-war  demonstration  will 
encourage  Hanoi  to  believe  the  American 
home  front  Is  eroding  just  as  the  French 
home  front  eroded  at  the  time  of  Dlen  Blen 
Phu. 

It  will,  the  diplomats  believe,  strengthen 
Hanoi's  conviction  that  If  the  Communists 
hold  out  long  enough,  American  public 
opinion  will  force  the  United  S totes  govern- 
ment to  pull  out  of  Vietnam. 

Diplomatic  advices  from  Hanoi  Indicate  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  reports  of  the  size  of  the 
pacifist  demonstrations,  especially  In  New 
York.  News  of  the  demonstrations  was 
prominently  displayed  In  the  North  Viet- 
namese newspapers,  and  the  people  were  led 
to  believe  that  300.000  demonstrators  partic- 
ipated In  the  New  York  parade.  Instead  of 
the  125.000  police  estimate.  Conmiunlst  re- 
ports also  estimated  the  San  FranclBco 
demonstrators  at  over  100,000  Instead  of  the 
20.000  estimate  given  by  police  authorltlee. 
Whether  It's  wishful  thinking  or  lack  of 
reliable  Information,  the  North  Vietnamese 
leadership  has  been  Interpreting  recent 
events  In  America  as  evidence  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  opposed 
to  continued  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

These  events  Include  the  publicly  ex- 
pressed opposition  by  Senators  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  J.  William  Fulbrlght  to  con- 
tinuation of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  the  polls  showing  a  decline  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  popularity  because  of  Amer- 
ica's deep  involvement  in  the  war. 
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[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Dally  News 
Apr.  19.  1967) 

CLiaCATS    FOR    Kn.T.TBB 

As  usual,  the  violent  antl-Vletnam,  antl- 
Unlted  States  demonstrations  aimed  at  both 
President  Johnson  in  Latin  America  and  en- 
dured by  Vice  President  Humphrey  In  his 
recent  swing  around  Europe  have  aroused 
considerable  Indignation  thruout  the  United 
States. 

There  have  been  the  usual  cries  of  "In- 
gratitude" for  the  aid  and  billions  poured 
Into  both  continents.    It's  an  old  story. 

But  why  do  we  Americans  expect  Euro- 
peans, Aslazu,  Africans  and  Latin  Americans 
(and,  maybe  before  long,  Martians)  to  treat 
our  nation's  leaders  with  any  more  respect 
than  we  ourselves  show  them? 

We  ought  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  antl- 
U.S.  demonstrators  abroad  take  their  lead 
from  our  home-grown  dissidents. 

If  Vice  President  Hxmiphrey  was  met  thru- 
out Europe  by  crowds  crying  "murderer"  and 


if  crowds  In  Montevideo  yelled  "Assassin"  at 
the  President,  both  men — when  they  make 
public  appearances  In  the  United  States— are 
only  too  famlUar  with  hosUle  local  crowds 
chanUng.  "Hey,  Hey,  LBJ,  how  many  kids 
have  you  killed  today?" 

Why  should  we  expect  Europeans  or  Latin 
Americans  to  adopt  a  higher  standard  of 
conduct  than  the  Harvard  studenta  who 
shouted  down  Secretary  McNamara? 

How  can  we  expect  foreigners  to  place  a 
iilgher  value  on  our  conduct  than,  say.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  who  describes  the  use  of 
"new"  American  weapons  on  the  peasants  of 
Vietnam  as  a  counterpart  of  the  Nazi  use  of 
"new  medicine  and  new  tortures  In  the  con- 
centration camps  of  Europe?" 

Why  should  we  be  surprised  that  Lord 
Bertrand  Russell  Is  organizing  a  kangaroo 
court  of  European  Intellectuals  to  try  this 
country  and  Its  president  for  "war  crimes" 
with  which  Dr.  King,  an  American  citizen 
already  charges  us? 

In  a  current  magazine  article  Lewis  8 
Feuer.  sociology  professor  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  (and  former  teacher  of  Philosophy 
at  Berkeley),  takes  apart  the  American  "In- 
tellectual elite." 

"No  president  In  American  history  has 
evoked  the  animosity  of  Intallectuals  as 
Lyndon  Johnson  has."  he  says,  and  adds: 

"Today,  the  Intellectual  elite  has  been 
rendering  paeans  to  'MacBlrd,'  with  Ite  crude 
Innuendo  that  the  President  fomented  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  To  them 
It  Is  of  small  moment  that  the  play  emanates 
from  a  circle  which  irns  been  trying  to  dU- 
credlt  the  Warren  Commission  report:  In- 
deed, the  author's  husband  was  an  Investi- 
gator m  a  group  looking  for  such  evidence 
In  Dallas." 

It  Is  not  freedom  of  speech  that's  in  ques- 
tion here.  It  Is  responsibility  of  speech  that 
Is  at  Issue.  All  these  scurrilous  and  libelous 
attacks  and  Implications — on  home  ground — 
all  this  Is  creating  an  atmosphere  In  which 
another  assassination  Is  possible. 

The  neurotic  loner  or  psychopath  who 
killed  the  35th  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  the  only  psycho  In  the  nation.  There 
is  being  fostered  In  this  country  an  unprece- 
dented climate  of  reckless  abuse  and  hostil- 
ity—by  relaOvely  small  but  highly  articulate 
groups  across  America — that  can  trigger  a 
repetition  of  the  awful  eventa  In  Dallas. 

It  Is  we — not  outelders — who  are  doing  this 
to  ourselves  and  our  country. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

Apr.  20,  1967) 

March  to  Nowhere 

The  "peace  marches"  held  during  the 
weekend  In  New  York  and  San  Francisco  cer- 
tainly provided  much  encouragement  In 
Hanoi. 

North  Vietnam's  leaders  have  always  con- 
sidered "anti-war"  sentiment  In  the  United 
States  to  be  their  ace-ln-the-hole,  and  are 
convinced  this  will  one  day  cause  the  U.S. 
to  "get  out  of  Vietnam."  as  the  paraders' 
banners  demand. 

The  tragedy  of  this  Is  that  Hanoi  Is  hyp- 
notized by  the  world-wide  propaganda  gen- 
erated through  such  marches,  and  believes 
they  represent  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  This  Is  simply  \mtrue, 
unless  every  sampling  of  pubUc  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  Inaccurate,  which  Is  unlikely. 

Hano's  ace-ln-the-hole,  therefore.  Is  a 
grim  joker. 

Unquestionably,  few  of  those  who  marched 
can  be  categorized  as  "disloyal"  Americans 
In  the  sense  they  are  deliberately  treasonable 
to  their  country.  They  are  convinced  they 
are  acting  in  their  country's  Interest.  And 
they  have  the  right  to  such  a  view,  even 
though  we  disagree  with  them  vehemently. 

The  marchers  might  consider  the  fact, 
thorigh,  that  "protest"  marches  such  as  are 
freely  undertaken  in  the  U.S.  would  not  be 
permitted  In  Hanoi  or  Peking  or  Moscow,  al- 
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though  there  are  surely  persons  in  those 
cities  who  disagree  with  their  government's 
policies. 

An  inexcusable  aspect  of  the  marches  is 
their  total  lack  of  objectivity.  None  of  their 
banners  or  chanta  Include  demands  that 
Hanoi  or  the  Vletcong  "stop-the-war."  The 
demands  are  solely  for  a  imllateral  VB.  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  as  If  only  the  U.S.  were 
doing  the  shooting  In  Vietnam.  Communist 
attacks  on  Vietnamese  civilians  are  Ignored. 

Some  of  this  one-sided  attitude  could  be 
rationalized  if  the  marchers  consisted  solely 
of  youthful,  uninformed,  and  unwashed 
beatniks.  But  the  parades  included,  In  New 
Tork  at  least,  several  contlngenta  of  profes- 
sional people  from  whom  more  thoughtful 
Judgment  can  be  expected. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that 
the  marchers'  ranks  do  Include  a  segment 
of  determined,  dedicated  Conununlsta  who 
skillfully  and  energetically  seek  to  manipu- 
late such  events  to  advantage  of  tti«  USSR 
and,  perhaps.  Red  China.  The  disloyalty  of 
such  elementa  Is  brazen  and  self-evident. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the 
marches,  though,  Is  In  the  Invective  they 
hurl  at  President  Johnson. 

The  marchers  Ignore  the  fact  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  engineered  the  greatest 
program  of  social  legislation  in  the  nation's 
history.  Most  of  the  measures  he  has  spon- 
sored— among  them  Medicare,  civil  righte. 
education,  and  the  War  on  Poverty — ^flnd 
vociferous  champions  emiong  the  marchers 
themselves. 

But  the  marchers  revile  LBJ,  condemning 
him  In  crude  terms  for  a  war  that  was  begim 
by  Hanoi  and  1:  continued  by  Hanoi  In  the 
face  of  repeated  American  attempta  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement.  In  doing  so.  the  march- 
ers display  a  pathetic  lack  of  political  ma- 
turity. 

They  should  grow  up. 


A  SALUTE  TO  COL.  CLARE  P.  FARLEY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16  of  this  year,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  be  having  its  192d  birthday, 
while  Alaska  celebrates  its  centennial. 

Without  the  corps,  I  doubt  much  that 
Alaskans  would  be  In  a  mood  to  be  blow- 
ing out  100  candles  on  their  birthday 
cake. 

The  tasks  assigned  the  Alaska  district 
office  at  Anchorage  following  the  Good 
Friday  earthquake  in  1964  were  formi- 
dable. They  proved,  however,  not  to  be 
overwhelming,  because  once  more  the 
corps  proved  Its  worth. 

Shortly  after  disaster  struck,  I  spoke 
in  the  Senate,  telling  the  story,  as  of 
that  date.  June  16,  of  the  Alaska  district 
and  its  role  in  Alaska's  recovery.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nineteen  Decades  or  Service 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  several  thou- 
sand miles  He  between  Bunker  Hill  and 
south  central  Alaska,  and  189  years  separate 
that  first  severe  battle  of  our  American  Rev- 
olution from  the  harsh  reaUty  of  this  coun- 
try's worst  earthquake.  But  there  Is  a 
strong  bond  between  the  two  eventa  in  our 
history  which  tested  man's  courage  and  gave 
him  confidence  to  conquer  his  enemy. 

The  bond  linking  events  bridged  by  al- 
most 19  decades  was  established  when  George 
Washington  on  June  16,  1776,  named  as  this 
country's  first  engineer  Col.  Richard  Ortdley 
Who  fortified  the  American  position  at  the 
Battle  of  Bxmker  Hill.  June  16.  1964,  finds 
Colonel  Orldley's  engineering  heirs  doing 
battle  for  Alaska's  recovery. 


From  the  days  of  Ita  beginnings  to  the 
present,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  It  gathered 
strength  has  reaped  many  honors.  Not  to  be 
forgotten  are  the  difficult  tasks  assigned  to 
the  Corps  In  World  War  n,  such  as  construc- 
tion of  artificial  harbors,  temporary  docks 
and  airfields,  clearing  of  beachheads  and 
other  actions  performed  under  enemy  fire. 
Surely  a  great  contribution  to  victory  was 
the  Bailey  Bridge  created  through  joint 
efforta  of  American  and  British  engineers  to 
ease  the  crossing  by  troops  and  equipment  of 
major  rivers  during  the  war.  Combat  found 
en^eera  fighting  as  Infantry,  especially 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  The  engineers 
served  well  In  war;  they  serve  well  In  peace. 
We  In  Alaska  have  had  many  occasions  to 
mark  our  gratitude  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Here  Is  a  land,  strategically  located,  586,000 
square  miles  In  size  including  10  million 
acres  of  Inland  water  acres.  Through  this 
land  flow  mighty  rivers,  the  Yukon  and  the 
Kushokwlm,  the  Copper  and  the  Sustlna,  and 
others.  Alaska's  shores  are  washed  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Chukdhl 
Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Beauford  Sea. 
Alaska  Is  a  vast  peninsula  and  Ite  economy 
In  great  measure  Is  dependent  upon  tfae  fish- 
ery reeources  of  these  waters.  And,  In  turn, 
our  fishermen  In  need  of  safe  anchorage  have 
found  refuge  In  small  boat  harbors  buUt 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

The  corps  has  had  many  opportumtlee  to 
assist  when  the  Alaska  spring  begins  with 
the  breakup  of  Ice  on  our  big  rivers.  This 
Is  the  time  of  floods  and  high  waters.  This 
Is  the  time  when  through  the  aid  and  co- 
op)eratlon  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy, 
the  corps  pute  to  practice  Ita  authority  to 
relieve  such  situations.  Within  the  past  3 
weeks,  in  addition  to  aU  the  taslts  It  is 
performing  In  the  wake  of  Alaska's  earth- 
quake, the  corps  fought  floods  and  performed 
evacuation  of  flooded  areas.  Some  550 
Alaskans  were  moved  from  flood-threatened 
areas  to  rescue  centers  by  the  Alaska  dis- 
trict of  the  corps  through  use  of  Army  and 
Air  Force  helicopters.  Ninety  of  these  people 
were  moved  from  Stevens  Village  on  the 
Yukon  and  460  from  villages  on  the  Kusko- 
kwlm.  Over  100  aerial  reconnaissance  fllghte 
were  made  by  hydraulic  engineers  employed 
by  the  Alaska  district  during  breakup.  The 
corps  vmder  Ita  authority  In  such  situations 
to  call  upon  locally  available  military  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  asked  the  Navy  to 
drop  25,000  pounds  of  bombs  to  blast  out  Ice 
jams.  The  bombing  was  a  major  factor  In 
saving  the  community  of  Bethel  from  flood- 
ing and  alleviating  flood  damage  elsewhere  on 
the  Kuskokwlm.  The  Yukon  required  little 
bombing  this  year  except  at  the  mouth  of 
the  south  channel  to  ease  flood  threate  to 
the  village  of  Alakanuk  and  vicinity. 

These  are  examples  of  how  the  activities  of 
the  corps  touch  the  lives  of  Alaskans  and  as- 
sist in  their  problems.  These  are  the  kind  of 
aids  which  Alaskans  have  long  known  and 
appreciated,  as  have  other  Americans  In  sim- 
ilar circumstances  throughout  our  country. 
The  military  construction  work  performed 
by  the  corps  In  Alaska  has  been  considerable. 
Large-scale  construction  did  not  start  until 
the  early  i940's.  First  begun  imder  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Quartermaster  General,  the 
work  was  transferred  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers at  the  end  of  1940.  It  was  then  that 
work  began  on  Ladd  Air  Force  Base  near 
Fairbanks  and  Fort  Richardson  at  Anchorage, 
on  the  i,600-mlle  Alaska  Highway  and  air- 
strips In  the  Aleutian  Islands.  At  the  same 
Ume  under  the  Jurlsdlctton  of  the  Seattle 
District  Engineer  construction  of  airfields 
and  garrisons  started  at  Yakutat  and  An- 
nette Islands  In  southeastern  Alaska. 

After  January  of  1941  when  the  district  en- 
gineer at  Seattle  was  g^ven  the  responsibility 
for  War  Department  construction  in  Alaska 
an  area  office  was  established  at  Anchorage. 
During  the  period  between  1940  and  1946 
Alaska  mlUtary  construction  totaled  $1  bll- 
Uon. 


Following  World  War  n  representations 
made  for  a  separate  Alaska  office  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  April 
9,  1946,  signed  the  general  order  creating  the 
Alaska  District,  and  on  May  1  the  district 
began  active  operation  with  headqiiarters  at 
AnchcH-age.  Ita  first  assignment  was  to  carry 
on  the  military  construction  undertaken  in 
World  War  n.  In  1949  clvU  works  respon- 
sibilities were  added  to  the  initial  mission, 
and  the  first  project  in  this  category  was 
started,  the  survey  of  aU  water  resources  of 
Alaska.  Major  projecta  of  the  district's  mlU- 
tary program  have  Included  construction  of 
Army  and  Air  Force  bases,  troop  and  famUy 
housing,  the  Halnes-Palrbanks  pipeline,  the 
DEW  line  extensions,  BMEWS  and  aircraft 
and  warning  stations.  Nike-Hercules  sites, 
and  Alaska's  first  nuclear  powerplant  at  the 
Army  base  of  Fort  Greely.  - 

These  military  constructicoi  and  clvU  pub- 
lic works  programs  have  played  large  roles 
In  Alaska's  economic  development.  Improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  Alaska's  navigable 
waters  have  aided  the  fishing  and  lumbering 
Industries.  The  potentials  of  Alaska's  hydro- 
electric energy  estimated  at  upward  of  18 
mUllon  kllowatta  of  prime  power,  have  been 
studied  and  advanced  by  the  Alaska  district. 
But  the  biggest  task  and  the  most  mean- 
ingful the  Alaska  District  has  been  called 
upon  to  undertake  was  assigned  by  nature 
when  on  March  27  at  5:36  pjn.,  south  cen- 
tral Alaska  time,  the  earth  rolled  and  heaved 
and  cracked  for  seemingly  endless  minutes, 
and  the  huge  waves  came  and  then  receded 
and  took  with  them  docks  and  canneries  and 
breakwaters,  all  vital,  almost  all  destroyed. 
And  the  land  tilted  so  that  some  areas 
dropped  several  feet  and  others  rose.  A 
massive  reconstruction  effort  was  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  with  Initial  and  consider- 
able assistance  coming  from  his  disaster  fund 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  under  the  direction  of  ita  extremely 
able  and  dedicated  Director,  Edward  A. 
McDermott. 

The  Alaska  district  was  assigned  the  task 
of  rebiUldlng  the  public  sector  using  OEP 
disaster  funds  and  in  some  cases  funds  avail- 
able to  the  corps.  The  work  being  accom- 
plished by  contract  and  by  the  corps  Itself 
Includes  repair  of  access  roads,  power  and 
communication  cables,  VMiter  systems  and 
sewers,  demoUtlon  of  buUdlngs,  clearing  of 
massive  rubble,  repair  of  schools  and  harbor 
faculties,  and  many  more.  AU  of  this  pre- 
senta  a  tremendous  challenge  to  sldU,  to  or- 
ganization, to  efficiency,  to  endurance.  lit. 
Gen.  Walter  K.  WUson,  Jr.,  the  corps'  42d 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Col.  Kenneth  T.  Sawyer, 
Alaska's  district  engineer,  and  all  those  who 
work  with  them  are  meeting  this  challenge 
magnificently. 

In  recognition  of  tills  contribution  to 
Alaska's  reconstruction  and  for  past  services 
rendered  and  as  a  salute  to  the  189th  anni- 
versary of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Alaska's 
Gov.  WlUlam  A.  Eagan  has  proclaimed  this 
day  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Day  in  the 
49t.h  State.  I  ask  unanimous  ooinsent  to  have 
the  Governor's  proclamation  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  as  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  congratulations  and  thanks 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  it  turns  toward 
ita  20th  decade  of  service  to  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proclama- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  EnglneeiR 
will  celebrate  ita  189th  birthday  on  June  16, 
1964;  and 

"Whereas  for  95  years  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  been  active  In  Alaska  in  many 
fields  including  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  Alaska's  harbors,  navigation  chan- 
nels, and  fiood  control  projecta;  and 

"Whereas  with  the  advent  of  World  War 
n.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  constructed  xmder 
extremely  adverse  conditions,  the  Alaska 
Highway,  Unking  Alaska  with  the  first  48 
States:  and 
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"Wbereaa  the  Corps  of  Engineers  also  (u- 
pervlsed  construction  of  the  Nation's  north- 
ern defense  system  on  Alaskan  soil;  and 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  responded 
speedily  and  efficiently  in  rendering  assist- 
ance to  earthquake  stricken  south-central 
Alaska;  and  have  diligently  pursued  plans 
and  activation  of  a  reconstrvictlon  program 
designed  to  get  Alaska's  economy  back  In 
normal  channels :  now,  therefore, 

"I.  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  in  recognition  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
hereby  proclaim  Tuesday,  June  16,  1964,  as 
VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Day  In  Alaska 
and  urge  all  Alaskans  to  pay  recognition  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  US.  Army,  both  uni- 
formed and  civilian,  for  the  tremendous 
task  they  have  achieved  In  planning,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  programs  In  the 
State  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  throughout  our 
Nation. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  Alaska  to 
be  afOzed,  this  3d  day  of  June  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1964. 

"WnxiAM  A.  Egan, 

"Governor. 

"Attest: 

"HtTOH  J.  Wade, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  the 
Alaska  district,  at  the  time  of  that 
speech,  was  headed  by  Col.  Kenneth  T. 
Sawyer,  who  did  a  superlative  Job. 
Shortly  after  my  June  1964  speech.  Col- 
onel Sawyer  was  assigned  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  Alaskans 
will  always  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
brilliant  service  in  our  time  of  crisis. 

Alaskans  were  again  fortunate  in  that 
Col.  Clare  F.  Farley  was  assigned  as  dis- 
trict engineer  to  replace  Colonel  Sawyer. 
He  came  on  duty  in  August  of  1964,  and 
now  that  duty  Is  soon  coming  to  an  end. 
Alaskans  will  welcome  his  successor,  Col. 
Ernest  L.  Hardin.  Jr.  However,  they 
will  say  goodby  to  Colonel  Farley  with 
deep  regret  mixed  with  affection  and 
gratitude. 

Since  his  graduation  from  West  Point 
24  years  a?o.  Colonel  Pf^rley  has  served  in 
Iowa,  New  York,  and  Kansas;  and  at- 
tended the  War  College  In  Carlisle,  Pa. 
After  his  commissioning  In  1943,  he  saw 
service  In  Europe  during  World  War  n 
and  was  a  platoon  leader  of  combat  engi- 
neers landing  on  Omaha  Beach  on  D-day, 
June  6,  1944.  He  also  saw  service  in 
the  Korean  war  when  he  served  with  the 
2d  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  of  the  2d 
Ixifantry  Division.  On  leaving  Alaska 
this  coming  summer  he  will  be  assigned 
to  Washington  headquarters  to  serve  in 
the  Directorate  of  Topography  and  Mili- 
tary Engineering. 

Most  assuredly,  Colonel  Parley  and 
those  who  work  with  him  have  earned 
the  respect  and  appreciation  of  Alaiskans. 
During  the  3-year  period  of  Colonel  Far- 
ley's jurisdiction,  some  $175 '/z  million 
worth  of  projects  were  underway,  in- 
cluding those  scheduled  for  award 
through  August  of  this  year.  This  in- 
cludes 126  earthquake  restoration  proj- 
ects valued  at  $50^  million,  30  civil 
works  projects  valued  at  $10,367,000.  222 
military  construction  projects  worth 
$103,748,000.  and  14  other  contracts  for 
such  agencies  as  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  the  amount  of  $10,937,000. 
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Work  connected  with  the  earthquake 
provided  restoration  of  schools,  hospitals, 
water  supply  and  other  utility  systems, 
airfields,  harbors,  docks,  and  public 
buildings.  Major  projects  included  the 
buttress  in  downtown  Anchorage,  a  new 
waterfront  in  Seldovia  and  Cordova,  the 
new  railroad  and  harbor  complex  in 
Seward,  and  a  complete  new  city  for  Val- 
dez,  as  well  as  new  harbor  and  dock  facil- 
ities in  Homer  and  Kodiak.  Emergency 
school  repair  and  utility  work  were  ac- 
complished for  the  beginning  of  school 
and  the  onset  of  cold  weather  in  1964, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  emergency 
work  was  completed  by  1966. 

At  the  same  time,  the  district  carried 
on  its  major  construction  program  for 
both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.    At 
more  than  50  locations,  from  southeast- 
ern Alaska  to  the  Arctic  Coast,  to  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  and  to  Shemya  and 
Attu,  projects  were  constructed.    Among 
the    more    significant    undertakings   in 
this  program  are  the  Whittier-Anchor- 
age  pipeline  and  tunnel  now  imder  con- 
struction, new  hangars  for  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army,  the  protection  of 
the  Air  Force  installation  at  Galena  from 
the  Yukon  River's  destructive  potential, 
and  major  family  housing  additions  at 
Fort  Greely,  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base, 
and  Fort  Richardson.    This  year,  with 
the  authorization  to  undertake  additional 
work,  the  district  wUl  Initiate  80  new 
military  projects  before  the  end  of  June. 
In  its  role  as  a  major  construction 
agency  available  to  all  elements  of  the 
Federal   Government,   the   district   has 
undertaken  and  completed  work  for  the 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency  in  con- 
nection with  the  successful  underground 
nuclear  test  on  the  Aleutian  Island  of 
Amchitka.    At  Fairbanks,  on  the  site  of 
the  University  of  Alaska,  the  district 
completed  in  record  time  a  water  pol- 
lution laboratory  for  the  U.S.   Public 
Health  Service,  and  is  now  completing 
the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center  facil- 
ity.   Urban  renewal  work  has  also  been 
undertaken  in  Valdez,  Cordova,  Kodiak, 
and  Seldovia,  in  addition  to  the  buttress 
in   downtown   Anchorage.    At   present, 
the  district  is  participating  in  both  en- 
gineering and  construction  supervision 
for  the  work  being  done  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  Alaska. 

Of  prime  importance  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  civil  works  program  of  the 
corps  is  now  underway  and  gathering 
momentum.  The  small  boat  harbor  at 
Sitka  Is  completed,  a  major  hydropower 
project  at  Snettlsham  in  southeastern 
Alaska  will  be  placed  under  construction 
this  year,  and  lesser  projects  have  al- 
ready received  initial  approval.  More 
than  20  other  potential  facilities  for  im- 
proved navigation,  production  of  hydro- 
electric power,  flood  control,  and  beach 
erosion  are  under  study  by  the  district. 
The  favorable  results  anticipated  from 
some  of  these  investigations  will  provide 
Alaska  with  the  improvements  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  our  growing  popula- 
tion and  dynamic  economy. 

I  Imagine  that  Colonel  Parley  will 
never  again  face  the  challenges  which 
have  been  his  during  his  Alaska  service. 
He  met  them  all  head  on;  he  accom- 
plished much.    We  will  miss  him. 


INVITAnON  TO  GO  FISHING 
IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  the  April  20  issue  of  the  Roane 
County  Reporter,  of  Spencer,  W.  Va 
contains  a  poetic  invitation  to  go  flshlng 
In  West  Virginia,  phrased  by  Mr.  Roy 
Lee  Harmon,  poet  laureate  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  which  I  wish  to  pass  on  to  the 
Members  of  the  90th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TaoTTT  FisHiNo  iNvrrATiOM 

(By  Roy  Lee  Harman,  poet  laureate  of 

West  Virginia) 

When  Spring  walks  down  the  far-flung  hills 

With  flowers  In  her  hair. 
Forsake  the  hurried  pace  which  kills. 
And  laugh  at  every  care. 

Go  flah  a  West  Virginia  stream 
Where  fighting  trout  leap  high; 

Go  share  an  angler's  fondest  dream 
And  watch  your  troubles  die. 

I  claim  that  every  fishing  trip 

Will  lengthen  out  life's  span; 
It  makes  the  darkest  problems  dip 

For  any  flshln'  man. 

The  trout  are  there,  so  take  your  fill 

Of  blessed  fishln'  fun 
Within  this  land  of  dale  and  hill 

Beneath  a  friendly  sun. 

Just  put  those  pills  upon  the  shelf 

And  grab  your  fishing  gear. 
Go  land  a  mess  of  trout  yourself 

In  water  crystal  clear. 
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The  trout  streams  sing  . 

Echo  the  glad  refrains; 
Today  peace  Is  an  easy  goal, 

It's  flshln'  time  again. 


.  so  let  your  soul 


BUSINESSMEN  SUPPORT  POPULAR 
ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, Inc.,  an  organization  having  232- 
338  members  in  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  announced 
the  results  of  a  nationwide  poll  of  its 
members  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
electoral  college  should  be  retained  or 
direct  popular  election  should  be  sub- 
stituted as  a  means  of  choosing  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  poll  was  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  11,  1967,  for  myself 
and  several  other  Senators.  This 
amendment  proposes  doing  away  with 
the  archaic  system  of  electing  our  chief 
executive  officers  In  favor  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  popular  choice. 

It  is  gratifsdng  to  me  to  learn  that  the 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  Inc.,  all  of  whom 
are  independent  business  proprietors, 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  this  proposal. 
The  poll  showed  75  percent  in  favor,  18 
percent  opposed,  with  7  percent  unde- 
cided. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  yet  another  Indication  of  the 
widespread  support  of  this  proposal 
among  people  from  all  walks  of  life- 
Other  diverse  groups  whose  members 


have  Indicated  similar  support  Include 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  UJ3. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

Another  poll,  which  was  previously 
conducted  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BxTRDicKl.  showed  that  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  State  legislators  through- 
out the  Nation  favored  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

This  evidence  indicates  that  the  people 
want  to  elect  their  President  in  the  same 
way  they  now  choose  practically  all 
other  government  leadens,  whether  it  be 
township  trustee,  county  supervisor, 
mayor.  Governor,  or  Senator.  It  is  time 
that  Congress  answered  this  apparent 
mandate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  re- 
lease describing  the  poll  and  its  results 
as  conducted  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

National  Fbderatton  or 
Independent  Business,  Inc.. 
Waahington,  B.C..  April  24.  1967. 

Insofar  as  the  nation's  Independent  busi- 
ness proprietors  are  concerned,  the  electoral 
method  of  electing  a  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  scrapped  In  favor  of  the 
election  being  based  on  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  by  the  population  as  a  whole. 

This  Is  reflected  In  the  result  of  a  nation- 
wide poU  Just  completed  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2,  by  Senatoi 
Birch  Bayh,  Ind.,  which  would  amend  the 
constitution  to  affect  this  change  In  the 
method  of  electing. 

The  results  show  75  per  cent  in  favor,  18 
per  cent  opposed,  with  7  per  cent  undecided. 

In  Indiana  the  vote  was  79  per  cent  In 
favor.  17  per  cent  opposed,  with  4  per  cent 
undecided. 

This  proposed  change  in  the  national 
election  law  Is  expected  to  create  a  great 
deal  of  Interest.  The  opposition  viewpoint 
appears  to  base  Its  position  on  the  belief 
that  such  a  method  would  destroy  the  two- 
party  system  and  open  the  door  for  for- 
mation of  other  parties. 

Supporters,  who  contend  the  present  sys- 
tem weakens  the  smaller  states  claim  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  respondents  to  a  poll 
conducted  among  8,000  state  legislators  want 
a  change  In  the  present  method,  and  also 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  has  called 
the  present  system  "archaic  and  dangerous." 

Do  you  favor  presidential  election  by  ma- 
jority popular  vote  of  the  people? 


(Stat«  breakdown  Qgurts) 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizons 

Arkansas... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
nelaware... 

Florida 

Oeorglft 

Hawaii... 

Idaho 

lUinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Keritucky... 
LouIsIbqs.., 

Maine 

Maryland.... 


Percent 


In  favor       Apilnst      Undecided 


81 
80 
76 

n 

75 
77 
77 
79 
80 
70 
78 
78 
74 
79 
74 
78 
68 
73 
82 
77 


14 
16 

20 
17 
10 
16 
17 
16 
16 
22 
21 
17 
19 
17 
18 
18 
26 
21 
14 
16 


5 
5 
4 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
3 
S 
7 
4 
8 
« 
9 
6 
4 
8 
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State 

Percent 

In  favor 

Against 

Undedded 

Masaachasetts 

Michigan 

79 
73 
7S 
83 
76 
76 
76 
82 
76 
74 
77 
75 
76 
80 
76 
82 
78 
77 
81 
76 
82 
75 
78 
74 
75 
71 
77 

83 

71 
79 

74 

16 
20 
13 
11 
18 
20 
18 
12 
17 
18 
16 
18 
19 
16 
17 
13 
15 
16 
IS 
18 

}? 
18 
20 
23 
21 
17 

11 
34 
14 

20 

6 

Q 

Minnesota .... 

Mississippi 

MlssourL 

MnntariH 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Washington, 
DC 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

COLUMBIA  POINT  NEIGHBORHOOD 
HEALTH  CENTER 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  some  of  the  most  significant 
and  promising  antipoverty  activity  in 
Massachusetts  is  underway  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Point  housing  project  in  Dor- 
chester, just  outside  of  Boston.  The 
Columbia  Point  neighborhood  health 
center  has  become  a  national  model  for 
similar  health  centers  in  other  cities 
across  the  country,  but  it  Is  only  one  of 
several  closely  related  projects  which  are 
helping  Columbia  Point  residents  to  help 
themselves  out  of  poverty. 

An  article  by  Sherry  Petchul  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  23 
describes  the  equally  successful  Patricia 
M.  Hassett  day-care  center  at  Columbia 
Point,  which  combines  the  attributes  of 
comprehensive  day  care  services  with 
those  of  a  year-round  Headstart  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  program  which  Is  prov- 
ing to  be  of  enormous  benefit  and  Impor- 
tance to  parents  and  to  the  entire  Colum- 
bia Point  community,  as  well  as  to  the  65 
little  children  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
center  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Miss  Petchul's 
article  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
importance  of  the  economic  opportunity 
programs  to  poor  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Head  Stabt:  Dat  Case  Bolstehb  Fambjes 
(By  Sherry  Petchul) 

Boston. — "In  the  willows  where  the  warm 
breezes  blow,  chee-n:mp,"  hums  a  naptlme 
record  for  children  whose  world  Is  the  Co- 
lumbia Point,  Dorchester,  housing  project. 

Some  of  the  65  three-  and  fotu-year-olds 
at  the  Patricia  M.  Hassett  Day-Care  Center 
at  Columbia  Point  use  their  Imaginations  to 
extend  this  world. 

"I  have  a  cow." 

"You  do?" 


"I  keep  It  In  the  front  yard." 

A  rule  at  the  project  forbids  peta. 
datcau  cxmtkb  bust 

The  staff  at  the  day-care  center,  delegat«d 
as  one  of  Boston's  five  year-round  Head  Start 
centers,  works  hard  to  give  the  children  real 
experiences  beyond  the  limited  housing- 
project  envlrotmient. 

The  children  visited  a  downtown  store 
to  see  the  Christmas  decorations.  They 
bought  ingredients  and  made  cranberry- 
orange  relish  for  their  mothers.  They've 
had  rides  on  the  subway  and,  on  the  swan 
boats  In  the  Public  Garden. 

One  class,  working  on  a  transportation 
unit,  has  been  to  Logan  Airport  and  actually 
boarded  a  plane. 

Unlike  many  day-care  centers,  where  su- 
pervision and  baby-sitting  are  the  only  serv- 
ices, the  full-time  center  at  Columbia  Point 
emphasizes  education,  health,  and  social 
service. 

GOALS  SHAXED 

"Day  care  Involves,  these  three  components 
In  order  to  serve  famUles  and  children 
weU."  says  Sibley  Hlgglnbotham,  executive 
director  of  Associated  Day-Care  Services, 
which  administers  the  center. 

He  adds,  "A  good  day-care  program,  a  good 
Head  Start  program,  and  a  good  educational 
program  have  a  lot  of  the  same  goals." 

Head  Start  objectives  Include  health 
checks;  school  preparation  involving  reading 
readiness,  ability  to  work  and  play  within 
the  group,  and  acceptance  of  adult  guidance; 
parent  Involvement  in  the  children's  edu- 
cation; and  community  participation  in  the 
project. 

The  four  classes  at  Colimibla  Point,  grouped 
basically  by  age,  are  handled  by  four  pro- 
fessional teachers  and  four  aids  from  the 
community, 

helping  staxt  readers 

Reading  readiness  activities  Include  every- 
thing from  field  trips  to  extend  awareness 
to  a  child  matching  letters  from  a  felt  board 
with  his  own  name  printed  by  the  teacher. 
In  one  class.  It  meant  drawing  out  a  child 
who  dldnt  talk  for  two  months. 

The  Columbia  Point  center  has  a  "uniquely 
strong  social-work  component,"  according  to 
Mr.  Hlgglnbotham.  Two  full-time  social 
workers,  a  case  worker  and  a  group  worker, 
contribute  to  the  center's  goal  of  "100  per- 
cent social  service." 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Kails,  the  center's  group 
worker,  meets  with  two  groups  of  mothers 
once  a  week.  They  may  discuss  budgeting, 
marital  adjustments,  or  the  problems  of 
living  In  a  hotislng  project. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Kails,  the  center's  group 
director,  has  a  meeting  open  to  all  of  the 
mothers  once  a  month.  "I  take  my  cues 
from  what  the  parents  want,"  she  says.  At 
Christmas  the  mothers  learned  to  knit  and 
made  stockings  for  their  children.  A  chUd 
librarian  visited  to  talk  about  children's 
books. 


DEATH  OF  A  RUSSIAN  COSMONAUT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
Americans  when  I  rise  to  express  the 
feeling  of  great  sadness  I  have  over  the 
death  this  morning  of  Vladimir  Ko- 
marov,  the  Russian  cosmonaut. 

Komarov  was  a  dedicated  space  pio- 
neer and  a  courageous  man.  The  40- 
year-old  cosmonaut,  a  veteran  space 
pilot  who  orbited  the  earth  In  1964  was 
grounded  by  Soviet  space  doctors  shortly 
after  that  flight  because  he  had  a  heart 
murmur.  But  5  months  after  an  opera- 
tion to  restore  his  health,  and  despite 
the  doubts  of  Soviet  medical  officials, 
Komarov  was  back  in  physical  trim  and, 
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according  to  Soviet  news  agencies,  the 
No.  1  Russian  cosmonaut. 

When  earth-bound  man  attempts  such 
a  bold  undertaking  as  space  flight,  with 
its  inherent  dangers,  known  and  im- 
known,  there  are  certain  to  be  great 
tragedies.  We  Americans  know  the  full 
measiire  of  this  tragedy  in  the  recent  loss 
of  three  of  our  own  astronauts.  But 
it  is  a  mark  of  the  courage  and  dedica- 
tion of  these  space  pioneers  that  they 
press  on  in  their  unparalleled  adven- 
tures with  enthusiasm. 

John  Donne  said  it  very  well  350  years 
ago: 

No  man  1b  an  Island,  entire  unto  himself; 
eyery  man  U  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main:  if  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
the  sea.  Europe  Is  the  less,  as  well  as  If  a 
promontory  were,  as  well  as  If  a  manor  of 
thy  friends  or  of  thine  own  were;  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  Involved 
in  mankind. 

Cosmonaut  Komarov's  death  is  a 
tragedy,  a  tragedy  which  I  know  is  felt 
by  peoples  everjrwhere. 


April  24,  1967 


NATIONWIDE  RAILROAD  STRIKE 
CANNOT  BE  TOLERATED:  LABOR 
AND  MANAGEMENT  HAVE  DIRECT 
RESPONSIBIUTY  TO  ACHIEVE  A 
SETTLEMENT  IN  PUBLIC  INTER- 
EST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite sincere  efforts  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and 
three  of  the  Nation's  most  experienced 
mediators,  the  railway  unions  and  the 
carriers  seem  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment at  this  time  which  would  avert  a 
disastrous  rail  strike  just  8  days  from 
now. 

President  Johnson  has  annoimced 
that,  although  the  disputing  parties  are 
separated  by  only  dollars  and  cents,  no 
settlement  has  been  reached. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  national  Interest 
to  be  served — and  under  the  circum- 
stances a  week  is  adequate  time  In  which 
to  serve  the  national  interest  by  nego- 
tiating a  settlement. 

We  all  know  the  consequences  of  a 
nationwide  strike.  In  his  announce- 
ment Saturday,  President  Johnson  de- 
clared: 

The  cost  Is  Incalculable — food  shortages 
would  occur,  health  hacards  would  develop, 
t&ctorlee  would  close  and  workers  across  the 
nation  would  be  idled.  Oui  proeperlty 
would  be  seriously  Imperiled.  Beyond  this, 
the  Impact  of  a  railroad  stoppage  on  ovu' 
efforts  to  support  the  500,000  valiant  service- 
men In  Southeast  Asia  make  it  abiindantly 
clear  that  a  strike  at  this  time  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

As  I  said  in  the  Senate  on  April  11, 
my  home  State  of  West  Virginia  would 
be  among  the  first  to  feel  the  catas- 
trophic effects  of  a  complete  shutdown 
of  the  five  railroad  systems  serving  our 
people,  our  industry,  and  our  commerce. 
The  general  economy  of  West  Virginia 
would  be  staggered  from  the  direct  re- 
sults of  coal  and  rail  stoppages  alone. 
To  then  add  to  the  economic  chaos  the 
impact  of  a  railroad  strike  on  the  chemi- 
cal, steel,  and  glass  Industries  would  be 
to  compound  the  problem  into  economic 
catastrophe  and  widely  spread  human 
suffering. 


The  President's  statement  of  April  22, 
1967,  was  a  strong  and  sobering  one,  and 
the  conditions  which  would  grow  out  of 
a  general  rail  strike  in  West  Virginia 
would  be  Intolerable.  The  public  inter- 
est must  be  served  and  the  public  must 
be  protected. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President's 
three-man  panel  of  competent  and  ded- 
icated mediators  testified  before  our 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  today  in  an  open  and  candid 
discussion  of  the  crisis  the  Nation  faces 
in  the  threat  of  a  railroad  shutdown.  It 
was  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  panel  is 
now  drawing  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  to  what  additional  action 
the  members  of  that  distinguished  group 
believe  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a 
strike  and  to  achieve  a  fair  and  Just  set- 
tlement in  this  case. 

But  I  sincerely  hope  that  further  ac- 
tion by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress 
will  be  unnecessary.  I  hope  that  labor 
and  management  will  go  back  to  the 
conference  table  and  settle  this  matter 
themselves.  Hence,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  resolution  reported 
by  our  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  20 
minutes  during  the  morning  hour 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND— WILL  THE 
AMERICAN  PARMER  BE  SOLD  OUT? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kennedy  round  of  the  trade  negotiations 
will  be  ending  in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 
It  will  then  be  up  first  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  later  the  Senate,  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  those  negotiations  and  decide 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

These  decisions  will  have  major  import 
to  many  areas  of  trade,  for  two  reasons 
none  more  important  than  those  affect- 
ing agricultiu^. 

First,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  have 
moved  ahead  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  export  item  since  the  early  1960's; 
and  we  must  be  certain  that  the  outcome 
of  these  negotiations  provide  an  oppor- 
txmity  for  continued  maintenance  and 
growth  in  these  agricultural  exports. 
This  is  important  to  farmers,  to  the  agri- 
business complex,  and  to  our  total  econ- 
omy. 

Second,  In  that  these  agricultural  ex- 
ports play  a  vital  role  in  the  continuing 
imfavorable  balance-of-paymeitts  prob- 
lem, the  results  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  are  Important  to  all  Americans. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  each  year  U.S. 
agriculture  has  set  new  export  records 
year  after  year.  Let  me  cite  a  few  facts 
and  figures. 

UJS.  agricultural  exports  today  are  at 
an  alltlme  high  of  some  $7  bilUon  an- 
nually. That  Is  slightly  over  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  total  exports — agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  combined — and  an 
Increase  of  more  than  50  percent  since 
1960. 

This  Nation  now  exports  the  output  of 
one  In  every  4  harvested  acres,  with  the 


total  area  that  produces  for  export  about 
80  million  acres,  seven  times  the  total 
harvested  acreage  of  my  own  State  of 
Missouri. 

Exports  bring  the  American  farmer  17 
cents  of  every  market  dollar  he  receives, 
or  almost  twice  as  much  as  a  dozen  years 
ago;  in  other  words,  the  export  contribu- 
tion to  domestic  farm  income  has  almost 
doubled  during  that  period.  In  addition, 
these  exports  have  naturally  expanded 
income  by  a  substantial  amount  through 
the  strengthening  of  farm  prices  across 
the  board. 

We  have  three  agricultural  export 
commodities  of  bllllon-dollar  size- 
wheat,  oilseeds,  and  feedgralns;  and  soon 
we  will  have  our  first  bllllon-dollar  cus- 
tomer— Japan. 

The  progress  in  agricultural  exports 
in  the  1960's  will  go  down  in  history  as 
a  great  achievement,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  healthful  effect  on  our  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments. 

From  a  trade  balance  point  of  view,  we 
are  doing  much  better  In  our  agricultural 
trade  than  in  our  industrial  trade.  As 
example,  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the 
United  States  had  a  total  favorable  trade 
balance  of  $3.6  bllUon;  and  of  that  total 
the  agricultural  trade  balance  accounted 
for  $2.4  billion,  two-thirds  of  this  favor- 
able margin. 

Since  1960,  dollar  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  totaled  $29.1  billion,  which, 
along  with  $1.8  billion  In  "avoided  ex- 
penditures" through  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  acquired  under  Public  Law 
480,  gave  a  total  of  $30.9  billion  in  dol- 
lar earnings  from  agricultural  exports 
to  apply  against  the  dollar  drain.  With- 
out agricultural  exports,  oiir  serious  in- 
ternational finances  would  be  in  critical 
shape. 

This  extraordinary  growth  In  farm  ex- 
ports Is  the  result  of  careful  planning 
and  aggressive  execution  of  programs  in- 
cident to  market  development.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  his  associates  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  the  fore- 
sight to  recommend  legislation  first  in 
feed  grains,  then  wheat,  and  more  re- 
cently In  cotton  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  our  export  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  commodities.  The 
Congress  then  approved  new  agricultural 
programs  which  largely  eliminated  sur- 
pluses and  also  enabled  our  major  com- 
modities to  be  priced  competitively  in  the 
world  markets.  The  programs  in  wheat 
and  feed  grains  have  proved  themselves, 
and  cotton  Is  moving  In  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  success  of  this  program 
has  been  spectacular,  for  instance,  the 
building  of  feed  grains  into  the  largest 
export  dollar  earner  this  country  has,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  largest  Industrial  ex- 
port Item — motor  vehicle  and  tractor 
parts. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  In  Ja- 
pan on  behalf  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and 
tallow;  In  Western  Europe  on  rice,  fruit, 
and  soybeans;  and  in  cotton  all  around 
the  world.  Effective  farm  product  pro- 
motion has  also  been  accomplished 
through  trade  fairs  abroad,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  processed  food. 

Nevertheless  these  Imaginative  promo- 
tional efforts  are  about  powerless  unless 
the  doors  to  trade  are  kept  open;  and 
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that  Is  why  the  success  of  the  Kennedy 
round  is  so  Important. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  example  of 
what  happens  when  trade  doors  are 
slammed  in  our  face  is  the  so-called  poul- 
try war  with  the  European  Common 
Market;  a  war  wMch  began  when  our 
poultry  Industry,  through  diligent  pn>- 
motional  work,  opened  up  a  growing  and 
lucrative  business  In  broiler  chickens  In 
Western  Europe,  principally  West  Ger- 
many. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Common 
Market,  the  German  market  for  broilers 
was  virtually  closed  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  done  through  a  system  of  levies 
designed  to  freeze  out  outside  suppliers 
and  build  up  the  domestic  production. 

After  long  but  fruitless  protests,  the 
United  States  took  retaliatory  action  by 
suspending  trade  concessions  on  certain 
European  products  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try. Among  them  were  trucks,  brandy, 
and  potato  starch. 

An  obvious  drawback  to  this  develop- 
ment is  that  the  U.S.  action,  although  the 
only  one  available  to  us,  did  nothing  to 
help  American  poultry  farmers.  They 
lost  this  important  new  market. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  poultry  producers 
and  consumers  of  the  Common  Market 
countries  also  lost.  Overprotection 
brought  an  overproduction  that  has 
proved  disastrous  to  poultry  prices 
throughout  the  area.  At  the  same  time, 
poultry  consumption  in  Europe  failed  to 
grow  as  expected,  because  nothing  was 
done  to  keep  retail  prices  low. 

In  other  words,  consumers  are  cur- 
rently bearing  the  cost  of  the  excessive 
market  protection  extended  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  European  Common  Market. 
It  is  vitally  Important  to  the  entire  U.S. 
economy  that  the  Kennedy  round  give 
American  farmers  assurance  that  the 
doors  of  foreign  trade  will  be  open  to 
them.  That  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  obtaining  meaningful  agricultural 
trade  arrangements  with  the  Common 
Market  in  the  present  Kennedy  round 
negotiations. 

The  European  Common  Market  is  the 
world's  largest  importer  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  takes  over  $li  billion  worth  a 
year,  of  which  more  than  $1.5  billion 
worth  has  been  coming  from  the  United 
States.  That  is  close  to  one-fourth  of 
all  the  export  markets  of  our  farmers. 

Today  the  big  question  Is  grain. 

Last  year,  the  Common  Market  bought 
$650  million  worth  of  grain  from  the 
United  States.  Most  of  this  was  feed 
grain — com  and  grain  sorghimi. 

This  trade  has  now  been  rendered 
more  uncertain  as  a  result  of  the  Common 
Market  countries  expanding  grain  pro- 
duction. The  market's  system  of  high 
Internal  grain  prices  could.  If  unchecked, 
close  that  market  to  the  grain  exporters 
of  the  world.  That  is  what  the  UJ3. 
negotiators  at  Geneva  are  working  to 
prevent— just  this  occurrence— so  as  to 
keep  this  market  open  to  U.S.  growers  of 
wheat,  com,  and  grain  sorghimis. 

We  have  a  big  stake  in  other  product 
areas,  as  well— meat,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, vegetable  oils,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  tobacco,  and  others. 

As  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations 
move  Into  their  final  days — virtually  their 


final  hours — let  us  all  be  alert  to  just 
what  is  at  stake  for  both  our  farmers  and 
all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  spearheaded 
the  American  farmers'  fight  for  access  to 
world  markets.  He  has  traveled  abroad 
repeatedly  and  has  spoken  out  publicly 
and  privately  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  In  behalf  of  reduction  of  for- 
eign trade  barriers  In  order  to  attain  the 
freest  possible  flow  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts among  the  producing  and  consum- 
ing peoples. 

The  Kennedy  round,  conducted  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  can  set 
the  stage  for  true  growth  in  world  farm 
trade  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will 
determine  whether  the  great  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  Nation  as  a  food  pro- 
ducer are  turned  to  our  benefit,  or  sacri- 
ficed to  protectionism  in  other  lands. 

Now  the  moment  of  truth  is  at  hand. 

The  problem  is  a  relatively  simple  one. 
WiU  our  negotiators  sell  our  fanners 
down  the  river?  Will  they  compromise 
the  European  market  outlets  that  our 
farmers  have  developed  on  a  competitive 
basis? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  one  of  the  foremost 
agricultural  authorities  In  the  Senate, 
and  hope  he  agrees  with  the  comments  I 
Just  made. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I 
not  only  agree  with  the  statement  he  has 
delivered  on  the  Senate  fioor  today,  but 
I  also  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial and  important  statements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Senate  this  year. 

The  Senator  speaks  to  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  questions  affecting  not  only 
the  future  of  American  agriculture,  but 
also  the  capacity  of  America  to  carry  out 
Its  commitments  In  many  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  with  great  co- 
gency about  the  relationship  of  our  agri- 
cultural prosperity  to  the  open  markets 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  Importance 
of  keeping  those  markets  open  on  an 
expanded  basis  to  the  products  we  pro- 
duce on  our  farms  and  ranches  across 
the  country. 

Beyond  that,  the  Senator  has  warned 
us  of  the  close  relationship  that  an  ex- 
panded Eigricultural  trade  plays  in  main- 
taining our  balance  of  paj^ments. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
given  more  careful  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  this  whole  problem  of  the  relation- 
ship of  trade,  and  particularly  our  agri- 
cultural trade,  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  then.  In  turn,  the  relationship 
of  our  balance-of-pajrments  position  to 
our  capacity  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ment to  the  world  than  any  other  Sena- 
tor. 

The  Senator  Is  an  expert  In  this  very 
complicated  field.  He  hsis  demonstrated 
here  in  his  statement  today  a  capacity 
to  reduce  complex  problems  to  simple 
English  in  a  way  that,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  understood  by  everyone  who  reads  the 
statement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  we  are  carrying  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  load  in 


granting  food  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing world — some  of  it  under  an  outright 
grant  basis  and  some  on  a  ccmdltlonal 
sales  basis — he  thinks  we  can  continue 
to  carry  that  kind  of  load  if  our  com- 
mercial markets  in  Western  Europe  are 
cutoff? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  first  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  but  undeserved 
remarks,  especially  because  they  come 
from  one  who,  as  I  mentioned,  is  an 
authority  in  this  field. 

My  answer  to  his  question  would  be 
"No."  As  I  understand  it,  our  negotia- 
tors hoped  to  have  what  might  be  termed 
a  "pool"  of  $10  million  of  agricultural 
products.  That  proposed  fig\u-e  was 
heavily  cut  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
original  amoimt. 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  that  I  would 
much  prefer  to  handle  foreign  aid  with 
food  rather  than  dollars.  When  we  do 
It  with  the  former  we  have  more  assur- 
ance that  the  aid  will  get  to  the  place  for 
which  It  Is  Intended.  We  also  Improve 
the  Income  of  the  American  farmer 
through  eliminating  surpluses. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  If  I  may 
extend  his  thought — and  let  him  correct 
me  if  wrong — I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  American  people  have  to  decide 
whether  we  can  continue  to  carry  on  so 
many  imUateral  financial  policies  with- 
out ultimately  nmning  into  even  deeper 
fiscal  smd  monetary  problems. 

In  connection  with  the  Common 
Market  negotiations  we  have  done  our 
best,  ever  since  World  War  n,  to  promote 
the  economic  stability  and  the  prosperity 
of  those  countries.  Nevertheless  it  would 
appear  from  recent  reports  that  they  are 
desirous  of  establishing  the  type  and 
character  of  quotas,  or  variable  levies, 
which,  regardless  of  the  price  at  which 
we  would  be  willing  to  sell,  will  maJte  it 
impossible  for  Americans  to  move  agri- 
cultural products  Into  those  coimtries  In 
Europe. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  is  In  almost  a  unique 
position  as  far  as  his  committee  experi- 
ence in  the  Senate  is  concerned.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  served  with  great  distinction  on  that 
committee.  In  recent  years,  he  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  where  he 
has  been  able  to  sharpen  his  own  insight 
and  understanding  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  our  commitments  abroad 
and  our  food-producing  industry  here 
at  home. 

Beyond  that,  his  service  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  given  him  a  spe- 
cial insight,  I  think,  into  our  security 
problems  around  the  world. 

I  quite  agree  with  him  that  we  cannot 
discharge  those  obligations,  we  carmot 
continue  to  carry  the  lion's  share  of  the 
development  assistance  progrsmis  around 
the  globe  and  the  security  commitments 
we  have  made  unless  we  have  a  strong, 
favorable  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. Certainly,  agricultural  trade  is  ab- 
solutely crucial  to  that. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  very 
Imiwrtant  statement.  I  hope  It  will  be 
widely  and  thoughtfully  read. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  very  kind.    I  do  thank  him. 
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THE  ROLE  OP  THE  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  POLITICAL  VITALITY  OP 
STATE  GOVERNMENT— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  AT  WAYNE 
STATE    UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
6,  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]  made  a  very  fine  address 
at  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit. 

The  title  of  the  address  is:  "The  Role 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Political  Vital- 
ity of  State  Government." 

The  Senator  from  California  made 
many  very  Interesting  observations  in 
the  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  California 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Th«  Role  or  thk  Congress  and  the  PoLrr- 

ICAL  VrrALTTT  OF  STATE  OOVESNMKNT 

(Text  of  address  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
KccHEL,  of  California,  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, Detroit,  April  6,  1967) 
I  deem  It  a  high  honor  to  participate  In 
this  series  at  lectures  In  dedication  of  the 
Wayne  State  University  Law  Center.  Tours 
Is  a  great  educational  Institution,  rendering 
an  ever  larger  service  to  society,  meanwhile 
adding  great  luster  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  serve  In  the  Senate 
with  two  respected  and  able  citizens  from 
thU  area.  PhUlp  A.  Hart  and  Robert  P. 
Qrlflln  are  my  friends,  and  I  pay  to  each  my 
sincere  respect*  as  I  come  to  their  State.  I 
am  privileged  to  call  your  great  Governor, 
George  Homney,  my  friend.  He  Is  highly  re- 
spected all  across  the  country,  and  Is  an 
acknowledged  leader  of  my  political  party. 

"Detroit"  Is  the  catchword  of  modem  In- 
dustrial progress.  Your  best  known  product, 
the  American  automobile,  has  revolutionized 
our  society.  For  a  third  of  a  century,  my 
State  of  California  has  long  been  your  best 
customer.  Motorcar  transportation  Is  here 
to  stay,  although  I  recall  Sir  Winston's 
words:  "1  have  always  considered  that  the 
substitution  of  the  Internal  combiistion 
engine  for  the  horse  marked  a  very  gloomy 
milestone  In  the  progress  of  mankind." 

We  meet  together  representing,  as  we  do, 
opposite  ends  of  a  vital  chain  of  human  ac- 
tivity to  consider  the  rules  of  our  society  in 
this  fast  moving  final  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  In  my  opinion,  the  great  power  of 
a  representative  system  of  government,  like 
oxir  own,  is  Its  sure  Instinct  for  citing  public 
problems  and  meeting  public  needs.  And  it 
Is  the  people  who  shape  the  Instinct  In  their 
representatives,  and  who  create  the  power. 
It  is  their  government,  and,  over  the  long 
haul,  It  Is  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Any  discussion  of  our  American  society, 
and  of  any  of  its  governmental  segments 
must  keep  squarely  In  view  the  full  scope  of 
human  initiative  as  it  may  imfold  In  the 
public  or  the  private  components  of  our 
economic  life,  In  government  or  in  busi- 
ness and  Indiistry,  in  the  college  campiis  or 
the  labor  unions.  In  tax-exempt  foundations 
or  the  church.  If  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion chooses  not  to  build  a  reservoir  with  its 
hydroelectric  power  potential,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  may  decide  to  do  so,  and  if  neither 
does,  a  privately  owned  utility  may  take  up 
the  challenge,  or  the  most  affected  com- 
mxznity  may  do  so.  Or  It  may  be  all  the  other 
way  around.  Government  may  do  what 
private  enterprise  falls  or  refuses  to  do.  If 
NASA  rejects  a  research  project,  the  Pord 
Foimdatlon  may  fund  It.  If  a  county  wel- 
fare organization  cannot  or  does  not  add 
another  needy  family  to  its  list,  a  labor  union 
may  step  in  to  help.  The  total  democratic 
society,  for  all  Its  faults,  Is  quite  responsive 
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to  public  needs  in  this  modern  existence, 
where  Improving  techniques  for  communica- 
tion give  us  constantly  more  Information 
about  our  neighbors  across  the  street  or 
aroxmd  the  world.  If  human  virtue  has 
not  become  visibly  stronger  with  the  passing 
of  time,  there  la  certainly.  In  this  present 
era,  far  more  reason  to  apply  what  virtue  we 
have  In  seeking  to  respond  properly  to  so- 
ciety's needs. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  would 
undersell  the  effectiveness  of  American 
democracy.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Lord 
Macaulay  wrote  that  the  democratic  as- 
pects of  American  life  "will  produce  fatal  ef- 
fects If  they  shaU  last  unUl  North  America 
has  two  hundred  Inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile."  Macaulay  foresaw  a  rapid  population 
Increase  resulting  from  imreetrlcted  Immi- 
gration; he  saw  the  closing  of  the  frontier 
and  the  occupation  of  aU  available  land.  He 
predicted  that  Americans  would  eventually 
have  to  choose  between  "clvUlzatlon  and 
liberty",  because  our  political  system  pro- 
vided little  defense  against  tyranny.  "Your 
Constitution,"  he  wrote,  "is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor." 

Thomas  Babblngton  Macaulay,  favored  of 
Queen  Victoria,  author  of  "Horatio  at  the 
Bridge",  failed  to  recognize  the  prowess  and 
the  determination  of  the  citizens  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  He  didn't  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  America.  His  fashionable  aristo- 
cratic Victorian  prejudices  against  democracy 
were  unsullied  by  objective  study. 

This  was  not  true  of  Macaulay's  French 
contemporary,  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle,  who 
traveled  extensively  In  the  United  States  and 
who  saw  the  effects  of  democracy  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  life  and  who  commented  on 
many  of  them.  Including  an  asseveration 
that  democracy  had  a  benign  effect  on  both 
love  and  virtue.  De  Tocquevllle  concluded 
his  work  with  a  testimonial  to  the  superiority 
of  American  women  as  the  main  strength  and 
prosperity  of  America.  He  found  democracy 
a  very  positive  force.  Indeed. 

De  Tocquevllle  was.  on  balance,  an  opti- 
mist. Macaulay  foresaw  calamity.  And,  per- 
haps, they  were  both  right. 

The  population  siu-ge  is  with  us,  the  fron- 
tier Is  closed,  the  land  Is  filling  up — and,  yet, 
our  American  democratic  system  has  been, 
and  shows  every  prospect  of  continuing  to 
be,  highly  effective,  highly  flexible,  and 
highly  responsive  In  meeting  the  nation's 
needs. 

In  the  last  century  there  began  a  trend, 
like  it  or  not.  In  American  business  and  In- 
dustry towards  merger  and  consolidation. 
The  Independent  businessman  has  had  to 
fight  for  his  existence.  That  he  still  suc- 
ceeds Is  a  tribute  to  bim  and  to  his  willing- 
ness to  deal  with  current  problems  In  a 
progressive,  forward-looking  way.  I  think 
the  evolution  of  American  government  has 
followed  somewhat  the  same  pattern.  Prob- 
lems, long  considered  "local",  began  to  run 
across  state  lines.  A  strong  federal  executive, 
accepting  the  new  challenge,  sped  by  the 
states — In  part  because  of  the  laggards.  The 
pendulum  was  swinging.  Effective  action 
began  to  come  at  the  national  level.  In  the 
last  century  this  process  became  Increasingly 
marked.  Let  us  examine  It  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  American 
Constitution  relying  on  the  assumption  that 
our  people  were  largely  pastoral  and,  there- 
fore, to  a  large  extent.  Immobile.  They 
should  not  be  faulted  for  falling  to  envision 
Messrs.  Ford,  Dodge,  Durant  et  al.  Thomas 
Jefferson  saw  a  nation  of  farmers.  With 
the  vast  untapped  treasure  of  land  to  the 
west  across  the  Alleghenles.  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  assimie  for  the  foreseeable  future 
there  should  be  any  significant  challenge  to 
the  fulfillment  of  his  ideal.  Indeed,  through 
most  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  while  the 
frontier  remained  open,  succeeding  waves  of 
western  migration  substantially  repeated  the 


settlement  experlencs  of  earlier  colonists  In 
Virginia,  New  York  and  the  Middle  West 

Nothing  Is  more  remarkable  than  visiting 
a  rural  Iowa  town  founded  In  the  late  Nine- 
teenth Century  where  a  New  England  church 
with  Its  white  steeple  stands  by  the  side  of 
a  green  common — the  very  landscape  of  Ver- 
mont or  Maasachiisetts.  In  CallfomU  and 
Oregon  settlements  grew  In  this  pattern 
with  the  same  Inculcation  of  morality  and 
education,  the  same  architectural  emphasis 
almost  the  same  landscape.  ' 

Through  the  Nineteenth  Century  this  sys- 
tem worked  well,  but  for  one  great  fiaw— 
the  inequalities  among  men  accepted  in  the 
so-called  "three-fifths  compromise"  and  in 
the  contlnuaUon  of  human  slavery  In  the 
southern  states.  A  nation  founded  on  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
could  not  tolerate  these  contradictions 
There  could  be  no  forward  progress  until 
they  were  expunged. 

Compromise  faUed  to  remove  this  fiaw 
from  our  Constitutional  system.  Thus  the 
one  great  weakness  in  our  Federal  structure 
was  atoned  by  ClvU  War,  a  bloody  confilct 
whose  aftermath  was  to  alter  forever  the 
Jeffersonlan  dream. 

One  Important  aftereffect  was  the  growth 
of  my  own  political  party— dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  racist  contradiction  must  be 
rooted  out  and  to  the  proposition  that  dem- 
ocratic government  is  a  cipher  If  it  fails  to 
meet  clear  public  Issues.  Republicans  of 
the  late  Nineteenth  Century  saw  that  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Constitution  were 
correct,  but  they  saw.  too,  that  the  whole 
context  of  our  society  had  changed  from 
agriculture  to  industry,  and  from  rural  to 
urban  life.  The  1860's  had  demonstrated 
how  the  field  of  action  is  shifted  to  the  Fed- 
eral level  whenever  any  group  of  states,  even 
a  minority,  refuse  to  Join  In  facing  major 
national  issues. 

The  pattern  of  government  following  the 
ClvU  War  revealed  almost  a  fear  of  leaving 
issues  to  the  mercy  of  the  states.  Succeed- 
ing amendments  to  the  Constitution  not 
omy  took  power  away  from  the  state  legisla- 
tures, such  as  the  election  of  Senators,  but 
also  transferred  major  functions  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Examples  were  the  16th 
Amendment,  authorizing  a  Federal  income 
tax,  and  the  18th  Amendment,  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. By  contrast,  almost  all  other  Con- 
stitutional amendments  have  been  directly 
related  to  extending  our  democracy — suffrage 
for  women,  abolition  of  the  poll  tax,  or  per- 
fecting our  Executive  system— Presidential 
dlsabUlty,  limitation  on  Presidential  terms 
of  office. 

Today,  we  are  neither  pastoral  nor  Im- 
mobUe.  The  frontier  Is  closed;  there  Is  no 
more  avaUable  free  land  to  support  a  purely 
agricultural  economy.  Less  than  6.4%  of 
our  population  now  live  on  farms.  The  na- 
tion has  become  Industrialized  and  urban- 
ized. 

The  very  rate  of  population  growth  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. By  the  year  2000,  it  Is  predicted  that 
there  will  be  40  to  60  mUlion  people  in  my 
State  of  California.  At  today's  rates  of 
450,000  people  per  Congressional  district,  our 
State's  House  delegation  would  be  around 
100.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  House 
would  not  wish  to  increase  materially  its 
present  celling  of  435  members.  Perhaps,  the 
population  per  district  might  simply  double. 

My  sympathies  and  compassion  povu-  out 
for  my  California  successors  In  the  Senate 
three  decades  hence.  How  wUl  each  one 
answer  his  maU?  On  highly  controversial 
Issues,  my  mall  from  home  riins  Into  thou- 
sands per  day.  Callfomlans  are  extremely 
prolific  letter  writers.  What  a  nightmare  to 
envision  the  letter  writing  proliferation  of 
the  next  generation  or  two.  Even  with  a 
staff  of  40  or  60  or  60  people,  my  successor  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  would  be  hard  put 
mechanically,  let  alone  Intellectually,  to  an- 
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Bwer  his  maU  and  see  even  a  fraction  of  the 
hundreds  of  constituents  who,  after  an 
hour's  Jet  travel,  would  descend  upon  his 
office.  When  would  he  be  able  to  do  any 
thinking?  How  would  he  find  time  to  re- 
search and  study  and  try  to  arrive  at  soimd 
Judgments? 

We  are  reaching  a  point  In  our  develop- 
ment when  the  national  legislative  branch 
must  free  Itself  from  every  time-consuming, 
unnecessary  encimibrance  which  prevents 
legislators  from  dealing  with  the  great  is- 
sues facing  our  country. 

Congress  still  continues  to  be  city  coimcll 
for  the  District  of  Colxmibia,  a  chore,  how- 
ever Important,  It  should  have  delegated  to 
citizens  of  our  capital  city  long  ago. 

Private  Immigration  bills  continue  by  the 
hundreds  to  clog  Congressional  calendars 
each  session. 

Rules  of  procedure,  I  speak  here  of  rules 
in  the  Senate,  need  to  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled to  prevent  the  frustration  of  the 
public  Interest  by  obstructionists.  Quite 
aside  from  eliminating  the  filibuster,  we 
need  to  require  a  little  greater  relevance  In 
debate,  and  to  write  In  a  little  greater  assur- 
ance against  one  or  two  men  tying  the  whole 
Senate  up  In  knots — which  takes  place  more 
frequently  when  the  Congress  tries  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  major  Issues  of  our  society. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  bUl 
providing  for  appointment  of  Postmasters  by 
the  Executive  Branch,  a  worthy  step,  which 
I  hope  the  House  may  approve.  You  would 
be  surprised  at  how  much  time  can  be  con- 
sumed today,  in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
over  a  Postmaster  controversy. 

I  think  Congress  must  give  consideration 
to  delegating  Its  less  vital  prerogatives  to  ex- 
ecutive agencies  so  that  It  may  turn  Its  at- 
tention, fully  and  unhurriedly,  to  the  Issues 
of  life  or  death  which  will  continue  to  plague 
mankind  until  the  millennium  arrives. 

Today,  while  the  Congress  continues  to 
deal  with  a  broad  spectrtma  of  minor  mat- 
ters, practically  any  Issue  can  be  said  to  be 
within  the  proper  and  legal  sphere  of  action 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Supreme 
Court  In  United  States  vs.  Darby  Interpreted 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Clause  to  Include 
any  economic  activity  "affecting  commerce." 
In  the  famous  Wickard  vs.  Filbum  decision, 
the  scope  of  regulation  was  extended  to  In- 
clude agricultural  produce  raised  and  con- 
sumed on  the  same  farm.  The  Court  rea- 
soned that  "the  confilcts  of  Interest  between 
the  regulated  (sic)  and  those  who  advantage 
by  It  are  wisely  left  under  this  system  to 
resolution  by  the  Congress  under  Its  more 
flexible  and  responsible  legislative  process." 
Even  by  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, those  who  disagree  with  some  of 
the  Court's  rulings  would  have  to  concede 
to  the  Federal  Government  great  power  to- 
day, because  virtually  every  Item  of  domestic 
concern  In  some  way  flows  over  state  borders. 
We  are  today  vitally  concerned  with  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  purification  of  air  and 
water,  quantities  not  circumscribed  by  fixed 
boundaries.  In  the  past  we  have  left  such 
matters  to  nature,  but  we  do  so  now  at  our 
peril.  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  a  distinguished  Callfornlan, 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  recently  told  a  Sen- 
ate Committee  that  Man  must  give  up  the 
belief  that  he  Is  "conquering"  Nature. 
Rather,  he  must  now  settle  for  "co-exist- 
ence." In  these  new  battles  to  avoid  suf- 
focation and  desiccation,  to  enjoy  the  bounty 
which  every  man  thought  was  free  until  a 
few  years  ago,  the  boundaries  of  the  states 
have  Increasingly  less  relevance. 

More  Important,  men  are  on  the  move. 
In  California  an  average  family  moves  every 
four  years,  or  less.  As  men  move  across  state 
lines,  there  is  an  Increasing  need  for  na- 
tional standards  to  regulate  conditions  of 
work  on  a  uniform  basis.  If  one  state  allows 
for  cheap  labor  whUe  another  has  fair  stand- 
ards, then  labor  will  move  from  one  state 
to  the  other  or  business  In  the  latter  state 


will  be  faced  with  unfair  competition.  The 
work  of  the  Congress  In  providing  nationally 
\mlform  laws  to  remove  this  inequity  may 
actually  reduce  the  mobility  of  manpower — 
a  factor  which  In  the  long  run  all  states 
might  be  thankful  for. 

Whenever  the  states  refuse  to  take  action, 
the  venue  for  resolution  of  the  issue  moves 
to  Washington.  If  one  state  has  Inadequate 
laws  to  protect  the  working  man,  if  its  edu- 
cational system  is  years  behind  the  times. 
If  its  public  health  establishment  has  neither 
modem  standards  or  equipment  nor  trained 
technicians,  the  citizens  of  that  state  will 
be  encouraged  to  emigrate.  No  state  has 
more  experience  with  that  problem  than  my 
own.  As  If  following  Lord  Macaulay's  warn- 
ing, my  State  of  California  has  Increased  In 
population  density  so  that  all  but  4  million 
people  of  the  total  18  live  within  major  urban 
areas.  In  1900  there  were  67  acres  per  man 
In  California;  today  there  are  5  or  less.  The 
State  budget  is  over  55  bilUon  per  year. 

When  I  Inquire  about  a  proposed  bill, 
whether  on  wages  and  hours,  or  on  health 
or  education,  the  staff  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate committees  frequently  respond  that  the 
national  standards  which  the  new  law  would 
provide  are  patterned  after  those  of  my  own 
State.  I  can  think  of  many  reasons  for 
moving  to  California,  but  one  of  them  that 
Is  rarely  mentioned  la  that,  by  and  large, 
we  have  good  State  government.  This  asset 
in  addition  to  its  other  charms  has  brought 
our  State  a  bounty  of  population — and  at 
substantial  cost. 

Mobility  has  created  Inequality  among 
the  states.  It  Is  paradoxical  that  the  inactive 
states  have  benefitted  by  losing  their  popu- 
lation, simply  because  their  costs  go  down. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  so-called  equalization 
provisions  In  grant-in-aid  measures  to  en- 
courage expenditures  by  these  states,  unless 
they  are  balanced  by  a  so-called  "mainte- 
nance of  effort"  clause  requiring  recipient 
states  to  make  full  and  ample  use  of  the 
money  for  the  intended  public  benefit. 

The  crucial  task  before  our  people  today 
Is  to  make  our  Federal  system,  including 
governments  at  both  the  national  and  state 
levels,  effective  and  complementary.  Ours  Is 
now  a  system  of  "shared  responsibility".  In 
this  relationship,  the  Federal  Government 
has  grown  strong.  Many,  but  not  all,  of  the 
states  have  prospered,  and  built  good  state 
government  systems.  But  there  is  Indeed  a 
problem  of  equity  In  bringing  laggards  for- 
ward. 

Our  system  of  dual  sovereignty  does  not 
envision  two  levels  of  government  working  at 
cross  purposes.  It  rests  on  the  novel  theory 
of  the  division  of  responsibilities.  That  is 
still  its  working  principle.  The  task  of  our 
age  Is  to  maintain  the  vital  distinctions — 
recognizing  that  with  Increased  mobility  and 
communication,  the  practice  of  government, 
like  all  other  forms  of  human  activity,  can- 
not be  confined  to  the  neat  divisions  of  the 
past. 

Both  national  and  state  administrations 
have  a  common  Interest  In  good  and  effec- 
tive government.  Today's  challenge  Is  to 
specify  this  common  interest  whUe  main- 
taining the  necessary  distinctions,  which 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role  In  the  checks 
and  balances  of  our  democratic  system. 

1  would  agree  with  those  who  feel  that 
the  tendency  toward  concentration  of  power 
at  the  center  can  be  overdone,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  substitute  for  a 
strong  uniting  force  in  Washington.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  Commission  on  the  Na- 
tional Goals  put  this  problem  fairly:  "Those 
who  value  the  virtues  of  decentralization, 
which  writ  large  are  virtues  of  freedom,  need 
not  scruple  at  recognizing  the  defects  of 
those  virtues.  The  defects  are  principally 
the  danger  that  parochial  and  private  inter- 
ests may  not  coincide  with,  or  give  way  to, 
the  nation's  Interest.  The  necessary  cure  Is 
effective  national  leadership." 

There   are   steps   that   Congress   and   the 


White  House  can  take  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal-State  relationship 
and  to  encourage  the  vitality  of  state  gov- 
ernments to  make  them  more  responsive  to 
public  needs. 

First,  I  would  iirge  a  greater  use  of  elected 
representatives  In  Washington  as  channels 
to  make  known  the  needs  of  State  adminis- 
trations. In  the  early  days  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, Senators  were  regarded  as  "ambassa- 
dors" from  their  states.  This  theory  was 
changed  with  the  system  of  direct  elections 
of  Senators  by  the  people.  The  Senator  is 
now  responsible  directly  to  his  constituents, 
but  he  has  a  duty  to  consult  with  the  leaders 
of  his  State  on  matters  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  their  conmion  constituency.  I  have 
long  accepted  this  as  a  basic  responsibUlty, 
to  be  discharged  without  reference  to  par- 
tisan cause. 

It  Is  far  more  important  in  the  priorities 
of  a  Senator's  duties  to  represent  accurately 
the  needs  of  his  state  than  to  deal  with  the 
thovtsands  of  petty  matters,  such  as  I  have 
described  above,  which  have  come  down  over 
the  years  as  vestiges  of  a  less  compUcated 
era. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  the  establishment 
of  an  Intergovernmental  personnel  system 
recognizing  that  career  government  service, 
at  any  level,  stands  on  a  par  with  other 
professional  activities.  This  could  be  a  Joint 
state-federal  activity.  The  principal  object 
should  be  to  train  government  administra- 
tors so  that  they  may  move  from  one  gov- 
ernment agency  to  another.  This  would  en- 
courage fiexlbUlty.  It  would  also  provide  a 
means  of  terminating  bureaus  which  become 
themselves  political  constituencies  long 
after  their  utiUty  to  the  public  has  passed. 
The  elimination  of  aged  bureaus  is  a  major 
problem.  The  failure  to  deal  forthrlghtly 
with  it  Is  one  of  the  causes  of  unnecessary 
growth  at  all  levels  of  government. 

A  cadre  of  trained  administrators  capable 
of  accepting  assignments  either  at  the  state 
or  Federal  level  would  also  help  to  Increase 
understanding  and  a  common  knowledge  of 
Joint  problems.  Today,  many  officials  In 
state  government  have  the  same  general 
areas  of  Interest  and  responsibility  as  their 
colleagues  In  Washington.  The  neat  divi- 
sions of  the  earlier  Federal  system  are  bliu- 
rlng.  The  problem  of  air  pollution  or  water 
supply,  for  example,  cannot  be  Ignored  by 
a  state  official  any  more  than  by  a  member 
of  Congress. 

Third,  I  would  leave  a  broad  revenue  base 
for  the  states.  As  a  former  State  Controller 
of  California,  I  have  long  believed  that  the 
best  revenue  system  Is  a  sharing  of  the  tax 
base  rather  than  of  the  revenues  themselves. 
Traditional  state  revenue  sources,  such  as  in- 
heritance taxes,  were  Invaded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  World  War  n  on 
what  was  then  called  a  "temporary"  basis. 
The  ground  so  seized  has  not  been  returned. 
I  believe  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  look  first 
to  this  and  other  sources  from  which  the 
states  may  generate  their  own  Income. 

The  revenue  sharing  proposals  now  before 
the  Congress  would  dangerously  enshrine  a 
high  level  of  the  progressive  Income  tax  and 
limit  the  feasibility  of  reducing  that  tax  both 
as  a  spur  to  the  economy  and  as  an  initiative 
In  the  private  sector.  A  blanket  return  of 
revenues  to  the  states  would  not  necessarily 
encourage  state  action  or  Initiative — particu- 
larly if  one  of  our  goals  Is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Federal  controls  placed  on  monies 
put  at  states'  disposal. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  that  states 
should  be  made  dependent  on  shared  Federal 
revenue.  This  would  distort  the  traditional 
system  of  responsibility  of  state  governments 
and  make  them  less  responsive  to  the  public 
wUl.  rather  than  more,  which  Is.  after  all, 
our  goal. 

There  will  always  remain  ample  need  for 
grant-in-aid  programs,  particularly  where 
grants-in-aid  are  needed  to  support  Federal 
activities.     A  clear  example  Is  the  impacted 
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school  aid  program,  which  relates  directly 
to  the  number  of  children  attending  public 
school  whose  parents  are  employed  at 
national  defense  establishments. 

There  must  be.  however,  a  thorough  review 
of  grant-in-aid  programs  both  to  establish 
a  tight  system  of  priorities  and  to  place  limits 
on  the  suasion  Washington  can  exert  on  the 
states  through  them.  Some  Federal  en- 
coiiragement  of  state  action  Is  undoubtedly 
necessary,  particularly  where  states  are  fall- 
ing behind  In  Important  aroas,  such  as  health 
and  education.  I  am  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ple of  local  control,  which.  Incidentally  Is 
clearly  written  Into  every  Federal  education 
statute  In  what  is  known  In  the  legislative 
trade  as  the  "Taft  Catechism".  But  Federal 
money  should  not  be  the  precursor  of  Fed- 
eral management.  If  that  wwe  to  happen,  we 
would  have  to  abandon  our  Federal  system 
altogether.  In  the  90th  Congress  I  have 
Joined  a  number  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
In  Introducing  legislation  to  Initiate  a  review 
of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  to  provide  that 
no  program  be  authorized  for  more  than 
five  years. 

In  the  same  vein  I  would  oppose  short 
drciUtlng  state  governments  by  direct  Fed- 
eral grants  to  local  agencies.  The  states 
ought  not  to  be  circumvented. 

The  emphasis  In  Improving  our  Federal 
system  must  be  a  positive  one.  Uttle  Is  to 
be  gained  by  the  kind  of  "revolution  of  the 
states"  now  discussed  In  terms  of  <x»inng  a 
Constitutional  Convention  made  up  of  spe- 
cial state  delegations,  other  than  those  In 
the  Congress.  I  have  favored  some  of  the 
proposals  suggested  for  such  a  convention, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  merits  of  any 
of  them  Justify  re-opening  the  basic  Issues 
of  the  national  compact,  as  we  have  Inter- 
preted them  since  1789. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  strengthening  of  the 
Federal  partnership.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Forward  progress  has  been  made  In  Washing- 
ton and  In  the  capltols  of  many  of  the  states. 
The  task  Is  to  continue  that  effort  by  find- 
ing ways  of  working  together,  and  by  bring- 
ing all  states  forward  so  that  they  may  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  In  the  modem 
world.  In  1789.  at  Philadelphia,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  asked  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  democracy.  They  wrote  the  answers 
Into  the  Constitution.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  adhere  to  Its  precepts. 
Our  Federal  system  Is  no  longer  a  precise 
division  between  national  and  state  govern- 
ment, but  a  complex  partnership.  Joined  to 
respond  to  Issues  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Its  vitality  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental American  philosophy  but  of  practical 
American  politics. 


April  n,  1967     I    April  24,  1967 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
morning  hour  Is  concluded.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain 
real  property. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


sence,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  when  he  arrives,  if  he  de- 
sires to  deliver  his  speech. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
a  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AiLOTT]  is  to  be  recognized  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  speak  for  1  hour.    In  his  ab- 


LEGISLATTVE  OVERSIGHT  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  TRADE  MATTERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  3,  I  announced  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  soon  would  begin 
hearings  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative 
oversight  investigation  into  all  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  our 
trade  laws  and  of  the  policies  underly- 
ing these  laws.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
sort  of  investigation  have  never  been 
condiKted  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee since  the  trade  agreements  program 
was  initiated  in  1934. 

Import  interests  are  disadvantaged  in 
many  areas  of  our  trade  laws.  Similarly, 
there  are  many  areas  where  domestic  in- 
terests are  disadvantaged.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  committee  that  all  these  areas  be 
explored,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  new  trade  legislation  to  be  taken  up, 
we  will  be  forearmed  with  data  pin- 
pointed directly  at  the  issues. 

The  AprU  1967  issue  of  the  "United 
States-Japan  Trade"  features  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  proposed  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearing.  This  appraisal,  entitled 
"Attack  on  Liberal  Trade  Due  in  Senate 
Probe,"  suggests  the  hearing  is  wholly 
protectionist  motivated. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  let 
me  state  that  the  hearing  grows  out  of 
December  1966  request  by  the  majority 
leader  that  Senate  committees  spend 
more  time  this  yeau-  reviewing  the  op- 
eration of  laws  already  on  the  books 
and  making  oversight  investigations 
into  their  operations.  This  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  hearing. 

My  position  on  trade  matters,  and,  in- 
deed, the  position  of  many  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  was  ably  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  who  pre- 
sided at  a  recent  hearing  of  the  commit- 
tee, during  which  our  trade  policies  and 
the  Kennedy  round  were  discussed.  Sen- 
ator Smathers  closed  that  hearing  by  ad- 
monishing Special  Trade  Representative 
William  M.  Roth  to  insist  on  a  fair  re- 
duction in  foreign  tariff  and  nontarlff 
barriers  In  return  for  opening  our  mar- 
kets to  further  international  competi- 
tion. Senator  Smathers  stated  to  Am- 
bassador Roth : 

You  should  stoutly  defend  our  market,  the 
gp-eatest  market  on  earth,  from  those  who 
are  unwlUlng  to  strtke  a  fair  bargain  with  us. 

The  forthcoming  Finance  Committee 
hearings  are  not  going  to  be  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  protectionism.  To 
the  contrary,  they  are  going  to  be  con- 
ducted with  a  view  toward  detected  de- 
fects which  hinder  the  smooth  operation 
of  our  trade  and  tariff  laws. 

As  we  move  into  discussions  of  a  new 
approach  to  trade  policy  to  replace  the 
expiring  Trade  Expansion  Act,  I  will  be 
guided  by  the  principle  stated  by  Senator 
Smathers — that  the  advantages  of  freer 
trade  can  come  only  if  concessions  on 
all  sides  are  truly  reciprocal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 


ticle I  have  referred  to  and  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Smathers  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Attack  on  Libkral  Trade  Dux 
w  Sknate  Probx 
In  what  might  be  considered  a  portent  of 
rising  protectionist  feeling  In  Congress,  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunlttee  announced  early 
In  March  that  It  would  soon  begin  a  review  of 
U.S.  trade  policy.  The  Committee  an- 
nouncement said  that  the  review  would 
cover  such  matters  as  possible  shortcomings 
In  trade  legislation,  methods  of  reporting 
trade  statistics,  valuation  and  dimiplng  prac- 
tices, procedures  for  aiding  workers  and  In- 
dustries harmed  by  excessive  Imports,  meth- 
ods of  expanding  U.S.  exports  and  the  role 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  suspecting  a  pro- 
tectionist tinge  to  the  forthcoming  review  la 
that  the  Committee  announcement  was  ap- 
parently based  on  a  memorandum  circulated 
within  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dlrksen  which 
was  highly  critical  of  many  aspects  of  UJ3. 
trade  policy.  The  Dlrksen  memorandum 
argued  that  the  VS.  has  not  received  reci- 
procity In  Its  trade  agreements  negotiations; 
that  the  Executive  branch  has  misled  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade;  and  that  there  has  been  a  one-slded- 
ness  In  applying  existing  legislation  which 
has  reduced  Its  protective  benefits  to  VS. 
producers. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  criticize  the 
abolition  of  peril  point  provisions  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  to  characterize  the 
escape  clause  and  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  as  totally  Inoperative.  The 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  criticized  for 
converting  the  national  security  provision* 
of  the  Act  Into  a  dead  letter;  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission Is  accused  of  falling  to  keep  Con- 
gress fully  Informed  of  developments  In  the 
trade  field;  and  the  Treasury  Department  li 
aocxised  of  non-admlnlstratlon  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  imderevaluatlon  of  Imports 
and  failure  to  Impose  countervailing  duties 
on  subsidized  trade  coming  Into  the  U.S. 

Later  In  March,  the  Republican  leadership 
of  Congress  Issued  a  statement  endorsing  the 
Finance  Committee's  proposal  for  a  review  of 
the  trade  agreements  program.  After  noting 
that  U.S.  balance  of  trade  has  been  declining 
In  recent  years  and  that  a  number  of  do- 
mestic Industries  have  suffered  under  liber- 
alized trade  policy,  the  statement  added  that 
the  current  Trade  Expansion  Act  must  be 
amended  to  correct  these  difficulties.  The 
protectionist  mood  of  both  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's call  for  hearings  on  trade  policy  and 
the  Republican  leadership's  statement  would 
seem  to  be  more  representative  of  current 
Congressional  attitudes  toward  trade  than 
the  strong  endorsement  of  liberal  trade  con- 
tained In  the  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Senator  Smathers  (presiding).  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, I  want  to  close  this  hearing  with 
this  statement:  With  the  Kennedy  Round 
approaching  Its  climax,  many  people  fear 
American  negotiators  may  thrust  forward 
for  an  agreement  at  any  price.  Such  a 
"panic"  approach  to  trade  negotiation  would 
lead  to  lopsided  U.S.  concessions.  While  It 
Is  difficult  to  argrue  that  advantages  do  flow 
from  freer  trade,  I  believe  you  mtist  agree 
that  they  can  come  only  If  concessions  on  all 
sides  ar  truly  reciprocal.  The  U.S.  objective! 
In  the  postwar  period  were  largely  to  restore 
devfifltated  economies  of  Europe,  either 
through  trade  or  aid.  Trade  policy  became 
closely  aUned  with  aid  policy  and,  perhaps, 
we  gave  up  more  than  we  got. 

Today  the  European  nations  and  the  free 
Asian  nations  have  recovered.  Their  econ- 
omies are  bustling  and  their  manufacturers 
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and  producers  can  compete  with  any  In  the 
world.  But  now  the  United  States  Is  In  trou- 
ble. Omx  balance  of  payments  has  been  un- 
favorable every  year  since  1958, 

The  American  share  of  world  exports  Is 
diminishing  while  oiu*  Imports  are  Increasing. 
Our  trade  balance  Is  kept  favorable  only  be- 
cause our  statistics  fall  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  and  Improperly  attribute  foreign  aid 
gales  of  agricultural  commodities  as  competi- 
tive international  transactions. 

In  these  changing  times  you.  Ambassador 
Roth,  as  our  chief  trade  negotiator,  should 
Insist  on  a  fair  reduction  In  foreign  tariff  and 
non-tariff  barriers  In  return  for  op>enlng  our 
markets  to  further  International  competition. 
You  should  stoutly  defend  our  market,  the 
greatest  market  on  earth,  from  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  strike  a  fair  bargain  with  us. 

Look  at  the  bargain  closely  and  coldly,  and 
agree  to  It  only  If  we  get  as  much  as  we  give, 
Don't  trade  off  a  horse  and  accept  a  rabbit. 
Don't  trade  off  a  barrel  of  wheat  for  a  Wscult. 

If  agriculture  does  not  get  b  fair  shake 
there  should  be  no  agreement. 

One  final  word.  U.S.  egrlctUture.  which 
accounts  for  $6.8  billion  of  o\u-  total  exports 
of  »29.9  billion  last  year,  would  suffer  a  seri- 
ous setback  of  you  agree  to  Industrial  com- 
modities without  tying  the  arrangements  to 
an  adequate  commitment  on  agricultural 
products. 

The  conunlttee  wishes  you  good  luck  and 
particularly  good  Judgment  from  this  point 
on. 

We  will  stand  In  recess. 

Mr.  RoTR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Senator.  I  will 
take  the  statement  to  heart.  It  was  a  good 
one. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  committee 
recessed,  subject  to  call  of  the  Ch&lr) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  would  permit  me  to  do  so.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  at  this  time,  but  if  the  Senator 
desires  to  proceed  immediately,  I  shall 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  at 
this  time,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  will  be  recognized  following  the  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum,  the  Senator  from 
Colortido  [Mr.  Allott]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGs  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

[No.  91  Leg.i 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooi>er 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    

that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
iMr.  BuRDicK],  and  the  Senator  from 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggg 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Church 

CurtU 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Pell 

Randolph 

RusseU 

Scott 

Spiarkman 

Stennls 

TaJmadge 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 

I  aimounce 


Missouri    [Mr.    Long]    are    absent   on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senators 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  and  Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  smd  answered 
to  their  names : 


Anderson 

Bible 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbright 


Hart 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Smathers 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Spong 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Symington 

Lausche  Thiumond 

McClellan  Tower 

McOovern  Williams,  N.J. 

Monroney  Yarborough 
Mundt 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
rum  is  present. 


A  quo- 


ANNUAL  APPROVAL  BY  CONGRESS 
OF  AGGREGATE  AMOUNTS  OF 
EXPENDITURE  AUTHORIZATIONS 
IN  GENERAL  APPROPRIATION 
ACTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  President  we  are  hope- 
fully about  to  repeal  the  suspension  of 
the  7 -percent  Investment  tax  credit.  I 
supported  its  repeal,  but  in  Ught  of  the 
fact  that  the  action  to  suspend  the  tax 
credit  was  only  taken  late  last  year,  and 
that  in  October  it  was  clothed  in  an  aura 
of  the  greatest  urgency,  I  believe  that  a 
review  of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
of  the  administration  is  not  oiUy  in  or- 
der, but  perhaps  overdue. 

Facts  are  facts,  and  they  have  to  be 
faced.  The  facts  concerning  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  policies — and  I  use  the 
word  policies  advisely.  because  they  are 
many  and  contradictory — make  it  dif- 


ficult for  a  reasonable  person  to  find  di- 
rection in  them,  and  what  is  worse.  It 
makes  it  nearly  impossible  for  ttie  rea- 
sonable person  to  make  any  sort  of  plans 
based  upon  them.  These  on-again,  off- 
again  policies  are  wreaking  havoc  with 
the  economic  and  financial  planning  of 
not  only  business,  and  farmers,  but  also 
the  wage  earner. 

The  effects  of  these  "now  you  see  it, 
now  you  don't"  policies  are  more  obvious 
with  respect  to  business  and  farmers 
than  they  are  to  the  wage  earner,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  effects  on  the  wage 
earner  are  no  less  real.  The  slowdown 
of  plant  expansion  will  imquestionably 
have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  demand  for 
labor  both  in  construction  and  in  opera- 
tion, and  while  the  repeal  of  the  suspen- 
sion is  intended  to  speed  up  plant  expan- 
sion, the  uncertainty  that  has  been  en- 
dangered will  have  a  dampening  effect — 
at  least  for  a  while.  For  what  some 
have  called  planned  economy,  it  seems 
to  be  displaying  a  singular  lack  of  plan- 
ning. 

Look  at  the  record  since  1961.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fiscal  1968  cash  budget, 
since  1961  defense  spending  has  risen 
$29.1  billion,  but  nondefense  spending 
has  risen  fully  $43.8  billion. 

In  the  same  period.  Federal  Govern- 
ment civilian  employment  has  risen  by 
474.000  to  a  present  grand  to*al  of 
2,881,000.  That  Is  Federal  employment 
alone. 

This  year,  th#  President  is  asking  for 
a  $5.5  billion  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  a  $6.1  billion  increase  in  non- 
defense  spending. 

Finally,  since  1964  alone,  we  have 
chalked  up  more  national  debt  than  In 
the  entire  10-year  depression  period  of 
1931-41. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  recently  noted 
that  under  this  administration.  Presi- 
dent Johnson — in  the  years  1964,  1965, 
1966,  and  1967— has  spent  a  total  of 
$401/2  billion  more  than  the  Government 
has  taken  in.  And,  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1968  the  Indications  are,  and  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  5-year  deficit  may  exceed 
$58  bilUon, 

This  is  an  average  deficit  of  $10  billion 
a  year;  an  average  of  $800  million  a 
month;  or  $40  million  a  day,  on  the  basis 
of  a  5-flay  workweek. 

Carrying  the  figures  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther, it  comes  to  $5  million  per  hour. 
That  Is  not  what  we  are  spending.  That 
Is  how  fast  we  are  going  deeper  In 
debt — $5  mfllion  an  hour. 

TH«  UNITED   STATKS — A   COUNTRY    IN   DEBT 

How  did  we  dig  ourselves  into  this 
hole?  Apologists  for  these  policies  come 
to  us  and  say  it  is  because  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war.  But,  this  does  not  square 
with  the  facts  because,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, nondefense  spending  has  gone  up 
so  Aiuch  more  than  defense  spending, 
and  it  1ms  gone  up  so  much  more 
quickly. 

Look  at  the  facts.  Two  years  ago  ap- 
propriations were  increased  over  the 
strong  protests  of  Republicans  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House — by  some  $13 
billion.  A  year  later,  that  figure  was 
topped  by  about  $25  billion.  And  now 
the  administration  wants  us  to  add  an- 
other $21  bUUon  to  that. 
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It  Is  a  fact  that  the  country  Is  grow- 
ing, and  that  more  people  are  demand- 
ing more  and  better  services.  True. 
But  we  have  had  only  six  balanced  budg- 
ets since  1930.  The  reason  for  that,  I 
submit,  is  that  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Congress  has  shown  the  kind  of  re- 
straint that  in  many  cases  could  have 
been  exercised.  It  Just  is  not  possible 
to  raise  enough  tax  dollars  to  pay  all 
the  bills  that  200  million  people  can  run 
up,  given  half  the  chance. 

So,  we  have  been  using  a  credit  card 
and  we  have  had  to  raise  our  national 
debt  ceiling  10  times  as  a  result. 

In  May  1964,  our  debt  ceiling  stood  at 
$315  billion.  Since  then  we  have  had  to 
raise  it  to  $324  billion,  then  $328  billion, 
then  $330  billion,  and  in  February  of 
1967  to  $336  billion.  What  is  worse,  we 
will  have  to  raise  the  debt  celling  again 
this  year.  Treasury  ofiQcials  have  al- 
ready hinted  that  they  will  be  back  in 
May.  The  word  ceiling  in  this  context 
has  about  the  same  meaning  as  it  does 
to  an  astronaut. 

Interest  costs  on  the  national  debt 
represents  the  largest  single  expendi- 
ture— outside  of  national  defense — in  the 
entire  administrative  budget. 

For  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Government 
now  estimates  that  direct  interest  on  the 
public  debt — which  excludes  interest  paid 
by  the  Federal  agencies — will  amount  to 
$13.5  billion,  increasing  to  $14.2  billion 
in  fiscal  1968. 

This  $14  billion  interest  charge  is  more 
money  that  we  spend  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  the  Department  of  Labor; 
the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  the  De- 
partment of  Justice;  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
and  the  entire  District  of  Columbia;  all 
put  together. 

THB    PRESIDBNT'S    BTTDGET 

I  said  earlier  that  the  budget  could 
stand  a  certain  amount  of  review. 
Actually,  we  have  a  problem  here  in  de- 
ciding which  budget  to  talk  about. 

Should  we  talk  about  the  $135  billion 
"administrative"  budget? 

Or  the  $144  billion  "new  obligatlonal 
authority"  budget? 

Or  the  $169  billion  "national  income 
accounts"  budget? 

Or  the  $172  billion  "cash  payments  to 
the  public"  budget? 

Or  do  we  want  to  talk  about  the 
"super-cali-fragi-listic"  $210  billion 
"gross  expenditures  of  Government-ad- 
ministered funds"  budget? 

That  is  the  grand  total  of  what  the 
Government  will  spend  Jn  fiscal  1968. 

In  any  event,  the  most  commonly  dis- 
c;is"?pd  budget  is  the  $135  billion  "admin- 
istrative" budget.  So,  for  the  time  being 
I  will  stick  with  that  one.  Briefly,  the 
President  says  we  will  bring  in  about 
$127  billion  in  taxes,  spend  $135  billion, 
and  end  up  with  a  deficit  of  precisely 
$8,096  biUion. 

Actually,  I  like  to  call  this  a  "but  that's 
if"  budget.  Let  me  show  you  what  I 
mean. 

The  President  said  our  deficit  for  fiscal 
1968  would  be  $8,096  billion. 

But,  that  is  if  we  pass  into  law  the 
President's  request  for  higher  taxes. 
Should  we  not  raise  taxes,  we  will  not 
receive  that  extra  $4.7  biUion  the  Presi- 


dent is  counting  on,  and  our  deficit  will 
be  112.796  biUion. 

But,  that  is  if  we  increase  postage 
rates,  as  the  President  asks.  Should  we 
not  Increase  postage  rates,  we  will  not 
receive  the  $700  million  the  President  Is 
counting  on,  and  our  deficit  will  then  be 
$13,496  billion. 

But,  that  Is  if  we  further  accelerate 
corporate  tax  payments,  as  the  Presi- 
dent asks.  Should  we  not  further  In- 
crease corporate  tax  payments,  we  will 
not  receive  the  $800  million  the  President 
is  counting  on,  and  our  deficit  wUl  then 
be  $14,296  billion. 

But,  that  is  if  we  sell  off  more  Govern- 
ment assets  in  the  form  of  participation 
certificates,  as  the  President  asks. 
Should  we  not,  we  will  not  receive  the 
$5  billion  the  President  is  counting  on, 
and  our  deficit  will  then  be  $19,296  bil- 
lion. 

But,  that  Is  if  the  general  performance 
of  the  economy  this  year  does  not  vary 
significantly  from  the  economic  assump- 
tions underpinning  the  budget. 

In  short,  we  had  better  bring  in  $126.9 
billion  in  taxes  this  year  or  else  we  will 
be  further  up  the  fiscal  creek. 

PA«nClPATIOK  CKRTlrXCATXS 

But,  if  we  do  not  bring  in  $126  billion, 
the  President  will  come  up  with  a  new 
gimmick  to  cover  up  the  red  ink. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is 
the  "participation  certificate."  In  1966, 
the  Democrat-controlled  89th  Congress 
enacted — over  united  Republican  opposi- 
tion—the Participation  Sales  Act.  This 
act  authorized  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  sell  what  they 
call  "participation  certificates"  in  Gov- 
ernment financial  assets.  But.  the  pro- 
ceeds from  these  sales  are  not  counted 
as  Government  receipts.  Instead,  they 
are  coxmted  as  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures. 

So,  every  time  the  Government  goes 
further  into  debt  through  the  sale  of 
these  participation  certificates,  expendi- 
tures are  reduced  on  paper  by  a  corre- 
sponding amount.  Because  of  this,  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  re- 
ported for  the  month  of  January  1967 
will  be  understated  by  $1.1  billion  simply 
because  $1.1  billion  worth  of  participa- 
tion certificates  were  sold  in  that  month. 
And  since  they  are  counted  as  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending,  the  debt  ceiling  becomes 
even  less  meaningful. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  explain  to  any 
man  of  commonsense  how  a  sale  of  na- 
tional assets  constitutes  a  reduction  In 
expenditures. 

Worse,  the  interest  rates  the  Govern- 
ment offers  on  these  participation  certifi- 
cates are  sky-high.  In  June  1966,  the 
first  issue  of  $530  million  worth  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  were  offered  at  in- 
terest rates  ranging  up  to  5.75  percent. 

This  additional  pressure  on  the  finan- 
cial market  last  year  pushed  interest 
rates  across  the  country  to  their  highest 
level  in  40  years.  And  this  is  what 
happened : 

Total  private  borrowing,  lifeblood  of 
an  expanding,  dynamic  economy, 
dropped  more  than  $22  billion  during  the 
last  half  of  1966.  Corporate  borrowing 
alone  dipped  $5  billion. 

The  shriveling  money  market  meant 
there  were  fewer  houses  bought,  a  sharp 
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decline  in  the  building  Industry,  and 
fewer  Jobs.  About  $14.4  billion  for  mort- 
gages was  available  up  to  June  30,  but 
only  110.2  billion  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Consumer  credit  slirank  by  over  $1.5 
billion  during  the  second  half  of  1966 
dropping  from  $7.8  billion  to  $6.2  billion' 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  bank 
loans  totaled  $11.4  billion,  but  duri:.g  the 
second  half  fell  off  to  $8.7  billion. 

Borrowing  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments also  fell  off  during  the  second 
half— from  $6.4  billion  to  $5.1  billion.  As 
a  result,  school  construction  slumped, 
highway  and  street  building  slowed,  and 
other  Improvements  plaxmed  by  State 
and  local  bodies  stalled. 

All  in  all,  1966  was  a  had  year  for 
nearly  every  segment  of  the  economy  un- 
der the  administration's  high  interest 
policy. 

Eventually,  a  temporary  moratorium 
had  to  be  declared  on  the  Issuance  of 
any  additional  certificates  because  they 
were  driving  up  interest  on  all  Govern- 
ment borrowing.  Republican  opposition 
to  the  Participation  Sales  Act  was  vin- 
dicated. 

At  this  point,  the  administration  de- 
cided something  new  had  to  be  added  to 
make  the  certificates  more  readily  salable 
at  lower  interest  rates.  A  well-timed 
opinion  from  the  Attorney  General, 
dated  September  30.  1966,  which  con- 
cluded that  these  participation  certlfl- 
cates  were  now  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  served 
this  purpose. 

With  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
as  a  basis,  arrangements  were  made  to 
sell  a  second  issue  of  $1.1  billion  in  Jan- 
uary 1967.  It  was  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States — not  the  so-called  benefi- 
cial interest  in  a  pool  of  assets — that  was 
being  sold.  In  short,  the  buyer  could  not 
care  less  what  assets  of  the  Government 
his  certificates  were  now  participating  in. 

WHAT    PRICK    DSCBirnoN? 

At  precisely  this  point,  what  is  perhaps 
the  ultimate  of  all  gimmicks  enters  Into 
the  picture.  For  more  than  30  years,  ad- 
ministrations of  both  parties  had  limited 
the  investment  of  social  security  trust 
funds  to  U.S.  Treasury  obligations,  but 
no  longer. 

Of  the  last  issue  of  $1.1  billion  worth 
of  participation  certificates  offered  for 
sale  on  January  5,  1967.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  purchased  a  total  of  $500 
million  for  the  social  security  and  other 
trust  funds. 

But,  fiscal  mardpulators  asked  them- 
selves, "why  stop  with  the  social  security 
trust  fimd?"  As  Senators  know,  there 
are  numerous  other  trust  funds  readily 
available  for  such  so-called  Investments. 

The  last  sale  of  these  participation  cer- 
tificates broke  down  like  this:  $100  mil- 
lion from  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance trust  fund;  $50  million  from  the 
Federal  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund; 
$50  million  from  the  railroad  retirement 
trust  fund — I  am  sure  our  railroaders  in 
this  country  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
one — $100  million  from  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund:  $100  million  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
trust  fund;  and,  $100  million  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  trust  fund. 

As  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Coounittee  said: 
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TbeM  fiscal  manipulations  serve  no  useful 
purpoM  other  than  to  conceal  from  the 
American  people  the  magnitude  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  true  budget  of  espendlttiree. 
What  price  deception  I  What  is  the  price  the 
American  people  will  be  forced  to  pay  for  this 
deception? 

An  estimated  $5  billion  worth  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  will  be  sold  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  As  a  result,  some  well- 
established  programs  appear  to  be  cost- 
ing less  when  In  actuality  they  are  cost- 
ing more.  Take  education,  for  example. 
It  is  listed  at  $2.7  billion  in  the  1968  cash 
budget,  which  appears  less  than  its 
amount  for  fiscal  1966.  But  then,  add 
back  the  $1.8  billion  in  college  loans 
slated  for  sale,  ahd  you  get  $4.5  billion. 
My  point  here  is  that  even  for  a  valid, 
needed,  much  desired  Federal  program, 
this  kind  of  gimmickry  tries  to  give  the 
appearance  that  we  are  spending  less, 
when  actually  we  are  spending  much, 
much  more. 

In  fiscal  1967,  the  administration  will 
spend  $161  billion  and  end  up  with  a  defi- 
cit of  $6.2  billion,  but  eliminate  partici- 
pation certificate  sales  and  we  find  we 
are  spending  $164.6  billion,  with  a  true 
deficit  of  $9.8  bUUon. 

CREOIBtLtTT 

What  can  we  believe?  Whom  can  we 
believe? 

In  September,  the  President  asked  for 
a  quick  removal  of  the  Incentive  tax 
credits  for  capital  business  Investment, 
and  this  15-month  suspension  was  en- 
acted in  October.  In  March,  5  months 
later,  he  wants  the  credits  given  back. 

The  chaos  created  is  far  more  hurtful 
to  the  small  businessman  that  it  is  to 
the  large.  It  Is  not  Just  a  headache  for 
the  board  of  directors,  either.  It  goes  far 
beyond  that — to  affect  many,  many  Job- 
holders and  their  families. 

One  wonders  If  the  new  economists  are 
playing  with  the  economy.  Just  to  see  how 
much  punishment  it  can  take. 

Any  decision  to  spend  money  for  ex- 
pansion— Euid  through  expansion  create 
more  and  better  Job  opportunities — is 
not  taken  lightly.  Such  decisions  in- 
volve a  multitude  of  separate  and  highly 
complex  factors,  each  of  which  must  be 
weighed  carefully.  Most  certainly,  the 
tax  question  is  one  of  these  factors. 

There  must  be  some  certainty  as  to 
Just  what  tax  rules  are  applicable  in 
order  to  make  a  decision.  In  the  pres- 
ent government  climate,  forecasting 
must  be  done  not  in  terms  of  years,  or 
months,  but  almost  daily  prophecies  as 
to  what  to  expect. 

In  January,  the  President's  economic 
advisers  told  the  Congress  that  all  is  well 
In  this  year  1967  in  spite  of  clear  evi- 
dence of  an  economic  slowdown.  In 
March,  the  President  called  a  news  con- 
ference to  tell  the  country  the  econ- 
omy Is  listing  a  little. 

Will  there  be  a  surcharge  tax  this 
year?  Who  knows?  And  who  can  tell? 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Is  now  hint- 
ing that  there  carmot  be  a  tax  increase 
by  July  1  as  the  President  originally  re- 
quested. For  one  thing,  the  President 
has  not  sent  up  the  formal  tax  proposal 
yet.  And  the  delay  means  a  delay  In 
hearings  and  in  House  action. 

So  then  an  administration  spokesman 


hints  that  maybe  the  tax  increase  will 
be  postponed  until  September  1.  But  he 
is  not  sure.  And  neither  are  we  In  Con- 
gress sure. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  true  eco- 
nomic situation  Is.  But,  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  Is  even  more  difficult  to  figure 
out  whether  there  will  be  an  upturn  or 
another  setback  in  the  economy. 

BITDCXT     NOT    A     SOUND     KCONOKIC     OOCtTMCMT 

The  budget  Is  no  longer  a  sound  eco- 
nomic document.  It  Is  no  Indicator  of 
the  way  things  are  moving. 

How  can  a  budget  which  Is  so  iffy,  so 
contradictory,  be  counted  on  by  the  busi- 
ness community? 

We  cannot  really  tell  from  this  budget 
how  much  the  Government  will  spend 
In  fiscal  1968;  because,  in  1966  the  orig- 
inal budget  indicated  $99.7  biUion,  but, 
with  supplemental,  we  actuaUy  spent 
$107  biUion. 

Again,  in  1967,  the  budget  projected 
expenditures  of  $112.9  bUUon,  but, 
actually,  expenditures  wiU  be  $126.8 
bllUon. 

WiU  we  be  spending  $135  billion  this 
year,  as  the  budget  projects,  or  wlU  It  be 
$145  bllUon— or  $150  bUUon— or  $160 
bmion? 

THE   GOt,D   OUTFLOW 

Without  definitive  and  effective  cor- 
rective action,  these  problems  have  a 
way  of  becoming  worse  and  more  weari- 
some simply  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  our 
gold  loss  since  the  late  1950's. 

In  the  past  8  years,  world  gold  stocks 
have  grown  from  $39  bilUon  to  over  $43 
bilUon,  but  what  has  happened  in  the 
United  States? 

I  realize  that  this  is  no  revelation  to 
the  administration,  since  the  gold  drain 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  Yet, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  stem  the  tide 
or  to  increase  our  gold  reserves.  The 
drain  on  our  gold  reserves  became  criti- 
cal In  1961.  In  that  year,  outfiow  of 
gold  exceeded  22  mUUon  ounces — about 
$800  mllUon  worth — while  imports  were 
a  mere  1.6  mlUlon  ounces,  or  about  $56 
milUon  worth.  Since  then,  there  has 
been  some  tapering  off  of  the  outflow 
of  gold,  but  the  problem  remains  un- 
abated. 

In  1949,  U.S.  gold  reserves  stood  at 
about  $24.4  biUlon,  whereas  they  are 
now  only  about  $13.2  bilUon — a  drop  of 
$11.2  bilUon. 

What  corrective  measures  has  the  ad- 
ministration proposed? 

The  only  gold  legislation  that  has  en- 
Joyed  the  administration's  stamp  of  ap- 
proval was  the  measure  passed  in  1965 
which  removed  the  requirement  for  25 
percent  gold  backing  on  P^eral  Reserve 
deposits.  I  take  pride,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  voted  against  that  measure. 

This  kind  of  "solution"  is  no  solution 
at  aU;  it  merely  postpones  the  decisions 
that  wUl  have  to  be  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  Increases  the  danger. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Interior  Committee, 
as  weU  as  other  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned over  this  matter,  have  sponsored 
gold  legislation  designed  to  increase  our 
domestic  production  of  this  vital  com- 
modity. A  great  variety  of  approaches 
to  our  deplorable  gold  situation  have  been 
advanced.  But,  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  all  of  this  legislative  effort?    In 


a  word — nothing.  The  Treasury  De- 
psutment  and  the  administration  have 
responded  to  these  constructive  proposals 
with  either  stony  sUence  or  the  usual 
aU-encompassing  statement  of  opposi- 
tion: that  it  could  result  in  "instabiUty 
of  the  doUar." 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested 
that  we  remove  the  gold  backing  from 
our  currency  In  the  mistaken  belief  that 
It  would  have  Uttle  effect  upon  our 
economy  and  the  stabUity  of  the  doUar. 
One  Is  prone  to  ask.  "What  stabiUty?" 
In  fact,  about  3  weeks  ago  S.  1307  was 
Introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  have  this  direct  effect. 

I  disagree  with  this  thesis,  but,  judging 
by  what  has  happened  in  the  past  2 
years — namely,  the  debasing  of  our  coin- 
age and  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
from  Federal  Reserve  deposits — it  would 
appear  that  this  is  the  direction  In  which 
we  are  heading.  If,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated by  Treasury  officials,  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  the  gold  situation  has  an  un- 
settUng  effect  upon  foreign  doUar  hold- 
ers, what  wUl  happen  to  the  stabiUty  of 
the  dollar  when  we  completely  remove 
the  gold  cover?  I  can  assure  you  that 
such  action  wUl  not  have  my  support, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  such  action  would 
lead  to  complete  financial  chaos  in  this 
country.  It  would  lead  eventually,  as 
we  are  approaching  it  now,  to  complete 
freedom  of  the  printing  press,  and  the 
only  limitation  would  be  the  amount  of 
paper  on  which  to  print  currency. 

In  1963,  we  repealed  the  SUver  Pur- 
chase Act,  over  my  strong  objections,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  stopped  Issuing 
sUver  certificate.  I  am  now  informed 
that  a  proposal  has  been  made  and  may 
soon  be  considered  which  would  remove 
the  last  vestige  of  sUver  support  for  our 
currency. 

In  1965,  the  cupronlckel  sandwich  coin 
was  substituted  for  the  sUver  coin,  again 
over  my  strong  objections.  Dimes  find 
quarters  became  completely  sUverless, 
whUe  the  50-cent  piece,  a  coin  which  is 
seldom  seen,  had  a  reduced  silver  con- 
tent— from  90  percent  to  40  percent. 

From  this  coin-clipping  sJone,  the  ad- 
ministration has  picked  up  an  extra  $2 
biUion  in  the  last  2V2  years. 

I  recaU  questioning  the  Secretsuy  of 
the  Treasury  about  this  matter  2  years 
ago  in  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. At  that  time  he  estimated  the 
Department  would  pick  up  in  seigniorage 
as  much  as  $3  bilUon  to  $4  bUlion.  When 
I  asked  him  about  the  operation  of 
Gresham's  law,  that  people  would  put  the 
good  money  In  their  pockets  and  hold 
onto  It.  he  said  there  was  no  possibiUty 
of  that.  Yet,  considerable  silver  has 
come  out  of  circulation  so  that  instead 
of  coming  up  with  $3  bUUon  or  $4  bilUon 
worth  of  seigniorage  by  the  Treasury, 
they  have  come  up  with  $2  billion.  At 
any  rate,  even  though  authorized  by 
Congress,  I  say  that  it  is  an  immoral  act 
of  Government. 

nrscT  or  govkritment  itscaL  Acnvrnxs 

None  of  this  would  be  quite  so  dis- 
heartening If  the  Impact  of  Federal  fiscal 
activities  was  not  so  gargantuan.  To- 
day, the  Federal  Government  owns  34 
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percent  of  the  land,  buys  23  percent  of 
■what  Is  produced,  contracts  for  30  per- 
cent of  all  construction,  generates  one- 
qixarter  of  the  Nation's  electrical  power, 
and  hires  directly  or  Indirectly  one- 
fourth  of  the  people  In  this  country. 

Uncle  Sam  takes  67.2  percent  of  all 
taxes  collected,  but,  In  spite  of  this,  the 
Federal  debt  has  grown  to  be  3.5  times 
larger  than  the  total  debt  of  all  the 
States  combined. 

Today,  one  out  of  seven  people  working 
Is  on  a  Oovemment  pajToll.  The  cost  to 
us  taxpayers:  $60  billlop  a  year.  That  Is 
more  than  the  United  States  was  laying 
out  for  national  defense  until  this  year. 

In  America  today,  there  two  Govern- 
ment employees  for  every  salesman;  five 
for  every  farmer;  10  times  as  many  as  all 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  put  to- 
gether. 

My  point  here  is  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment activity  today  is  so  Immense — and 
Involves  such  enormous  quantities  of 
money — that  every  single  American  fam- 
ily is  affected  whenever  the  administra- 
tion engages  in  some  form  or  another  of 
new  fiscal  experiment. 

Government  trust  funds,  in  particu- 
lar— like  social  security,  railroad  retire- 
ment, GI  life  insurance — have  grown  too 
huge  for  the  public  to  Ignore  any  longer. 
Their  Income  and  outgo  is  not  counted  as 
part  of  the  $135  billion  administrative 
budget.  Yet  trust  funds  are  growing 
much  faster  than  the  administrative  side 
of  the  budget. 

Prom  fiscal  1957  to  1966,  administra- 
tive outlays  rose  from  $69  billion  to  $107 
billion,  a  55-percent  Increase.  But,  in 
the  same  period,  trust  spending  rose  from 
$12.9  billion  to  $34.9  bUllon,  a  jump  of 
170  percent. 

For  fiscal  1968,  the  President  has  asked 
for  an  administrative  budget  of  $135  bil- 
lion and  $44.5  billion  for  trusts.  If  Con- 
gress approves,  trust  spending  will  have 
almost  doubled  just  since  1961 — from 
$22.8  billion  to  $44.5  billion. 

All  told,  the  Government's  trust  funds 
have  grown  from  assets  of  $9.5  billion  In 
1941  to  $69  billion  In  1966.  Such  a  large, 
built-in  market  for  Government  securi- 
ties makes  It  easier  for  the  administra- 
tion to  borrow  money  from  Itself.  About 
20  percent  of  the  national  debt,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  trust  funds. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
been  so  upset  with  sales  of  participation 
certificates  to  trust  funds.  The  market 
here  is  so  big,  it  is  almost  an  outright 
invitation  to  make  spending  appear 
smaller  each  year  by  borrowing  from 
various  trust  funds. 

In  the  past  4  years,  the  most  out- 
standing characteristic  of  this  country 
has  been  the  never-ending  and  increased 
volimie  of  the  demands  for  more  and 
more  money  and  greater  and  greater 
Federal  spending.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, groups  representing  every  con- 
ceivable object  of  the  Federal  bounty 
have  demanded  more,  and  groups  here- 
tofore unattached  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury have  successfully  made  the  connec- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  Increased  de- 
mand competition  for  the  Federal  dollar 
has  become  much  more  intense.  This 
competition  will  further  intensify  as  the 


realization  begins  to  crystallize,  that  the 
Federal  dollar  cannot  support  all. 

Acquiescence  to  all  these  demands  has 
pushed  up  Federal  expenditures  during 
the  period  1965-68  nearly  2y2  times  as 
fast  as  during  the  period  1961-64.  The 
administrative  budget  Increase  during 
the  1965-68  period  has  averaged  nearly 
$13  billion  per  year.  If  it  continues  at 
this  rate  our  annual  administrative 
budget  will  Just  about  double  In  10  years. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  continue  to 
maintain  such  a  rate  of  growth  in  fed- 
eral spending.  If  we  do,  we  will  have  to 
find  new  sources  of  revenue — either  new 
taxes  or  increases  in  old  taxes.  With 
$14.2  billion  per  year  already  tied  up  in 
paying  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
the  cost  of  other  fixed  commitments  ris- 
ing, deficit  financing  will  continue  to  di- 
minish our  ability  to  reduce  expenditures 
in  the  futiu-e.  By  continuing  to  accrue 
huge  deficits  each  year,  we  block  our- 
selves in  so  that  budgets  In  the  future 
will  have  to  be  very  large,  making  futxire 
tax  reductions  less  probable. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic to  remember  that  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  Federal  Income  tax  receipts  come 
from  personal  Income  taxes.  Conse- 
quently, reductions  in  the  personal  in- 
come tax  rate  will  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  I"ederal  revenues. 

Tax  Increases  or  decreases  have  per- 
haps the  greatest  Impact  upon  the  mid- 
dle-income family,  those  with  Incomes 
between  $7,000  and  $15,000  annually. 
According  to  1965  figures— the  latest 
figures  available— the  middle-income 
family  filed  38  percent  of  the  income  tax 
returns,  but  paid  42  percent  of  the  total 
personal  income  tax  paid  to  the  Treas- 
ury. A  tax  Increase  or  decrease  has  al- 
most an  immediate  effect  upon  consimip- 
tion  of  consumer  goods  and  investments, 
and  therefore,  upon  the  general  level  of 
the  economy.  Tax  policies  which  affect 
this  group  should  be  most  carefully 
weighed  because  of  their  impact  upon 
the  economy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  enacted  legis- 
lation in  1964  which  reduced  personal  in- 
come taxes  and  have  not  yet  taken  ac- 
tion to  restore  the  earlier  higher  rates, 
the  average  family  has  suffered  a  sizable 
increase  In  its  total  tax  bill.  According 
to  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  the 
average  family  had  an  Income  of  $6,010 
in  1956.  It  was  up  to  $9,000  by  1966,  an 
increase  of  just  under  50  percent  In  10 
years.  While  these  are  impressive  figures 
the  increase  in  the  total  tax  bill— Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local — is  even  more  im- 
pressive. 

This  same  average  family  paid  a  total 
of  $1,400  in  taxes  in  1956,  but  by  1968  the 
average  family  was  paying  $2,768  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes — an  increase 
of  98  percent. 

So,  of  the  $2,990  increase  Income,  $1,- 
368  of  it  was  absorbed  by  increased 
taxes. 

Also,  the  average  family's  purchasing 
power  was  further  diluted  by  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  living.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod the  Consumer  Price  Index  Increased 
by  17.3  points— from  94.7  to  112.0  with 
1957-59  average  equaling  100. 

Taking  the  1956  average  family  In- 
come of  $6,010  and  deducting  from  it  the 
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total  tax  bin  of  $1,400,  the  average  fam- 
ily had  $4,610  of  spendable  Income  in 
1956  dollars.  Applying  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  to  this  figure,  that  same 
average  family  had  a  spendable  Income 
of  $4,860  adjusted  to  the  1957-59  base 
Then,  taking  1966  average  family  income 
of  $9,000  and  deducting  from  It  the  total 
tax  bill  of  $2,768,  the  average  family 
had  $6,232  of  spendable  income  in  1966 
dollars.  Again  applying  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  to  this  figure,  we  find  that 
the  average  family's  income  Is  reduced 
to  $5,564  adjusted  to  the  1957-59  base. 
Consequently,  based  upon  the  only  really 
comparable  figures  which  portray  the 
average  family's  financial  condition,  we 
find  that  the  nearly  $3,000  increase  in 
income  is  diminished  to  only  a  $704  in- 
crease in  spendable  income,  and  this  is  in 
spite  of  a  sizable  cut  in  personal  Income 
taxes  enacted  in  1964. 

With  62  percent  of  the  personal  in- 
come taxes  being  paid  by  those  earning 
less  than  $15,000  per  year,  increases  In 
such  taxes  should  be  considered  more  In 
the  light  of  being  a  last  resort  to  raise 
needed  revenue.  We  should  look  first  to 
reducing  Federal  expenditures. 

Some  may  say,  "Oh,  that  is  the  easy 
way."  I  beg  to  differ.  I  believe  that  we 
have  been  proceeding  along  the  easy 
way — that  is  to  accede  to  every  request 
for  the  Federal  dollar  and  make  no  at- 
tempt to  place  priorities  on  our  spending. 
Fiscal  restraint  is  not  easy,  because  it 
requires  someone  to  say  no.  It  Is  easier 
to  say,  "Yes"  to  everyone's  request  for 
funds  without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the 
proposal  and  let  the  next  administration 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  setting  the 
Nation's  finances  in  order. 

I  am  prone  to  remark  at  this  point  that 
if  Congress  ever  adopts  a  song  for  Itself, 
it  should  consider  the  old  song,  "I  Just 
Can't  Say  No,"  which  I  believe  came  from 
the  show  "Oklahoma."  I  believe  that 
this  administration  can  be  characterized 
as  being  filled  with  men  to  whom  the 
word  "yes"  comes  too  easily— almost 
automatically.  The  applicant  for  Fed- 
eral money  seldom  hears  "a  discouraging 
word." 

Since  the  administration  has  failed  to 
exercise  fiscal  restraint,  it  falls  upon  the 
Congress  to  do  so.  But  Congress  has  not 
equipped  itself  properly.  The  executive 
branch  has  Its  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  acts  as  a  focal  point  for  all  re- 
quests for  funds  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  President  looks 
at  the  total  Federal  spending  require- 
ments and  can  place  a  top  limit  upon  it, 
requiring  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  departments  to  adjust  their  programs 
and  spending  accordingly.  However, 
once  the  budget  Is  received  In  Congress 
It  is  dissected  Into  13  separate  appropria- 
tion bills  and  Is  never  again  looked  upon 
as  a  whole. 

These  13  separate  appropriations  bills 
wend  their  way  through  the  appropria- 
tion process  at  varying  speeds.  Some 
become  law  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  while  others  do  not  emerge  until 
fall — months  after  the  first  bill  was 
signed.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
whole  when  looking  at  only  one  of  Its 
13  parts — and  looking  at  each  part  sev- 
eral months  apart  from  the  other. 
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This  is  the  need  that  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced today  attempts  to  satisfy.  It  will 
require  that  Congress  adopt  a  joint  reso- 
lution approving  the  aggregate  amount 
contained  In  those  separate  bills  before 
the  money  would  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure. We  would  then  review  not 
only  the  merits  of  individual  programs, 
but  the  total  amount  of  new  funds  to 
be  provided  as  against  expected  total  in- 
come for  the  fiscal  year. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  sizable  sums 
which  the  Congress  acts  on  would  be 
left  outside  the  scope  of  this  bill,  for 
practical  reasons.  Appropriations  of 
trust  funds  would  not  be  covered,  nor 
would  retirement  of  debt.  Deficiency 
and  supplemental  bills  would  also  be  out- 
side this  bill's  coverage,  simply  because 
It  would  not  be  practical  to  hold  up  the 
whole  appropriations  process  until  we 
were  assured  that  no  further  funds  would 
be  required  in  any  program.  The  "con- 
tinuing resolution"  under  which  the  vari- 
ous agencies  continue  to  function  until 
the  appropriations  procedure  is  com- 
pleted would  also  be  excluded  from  the 
bill's  coverage. 

But  the  bill  would  at  least  cover  the 
bulk  of  our  appropriations,  and  would 
oblige  us  to  consider  the  budget  requests 
in  relation  to  anticipated  income  for  the 
year.  Even  more  importantly,  it  would 
enable  us  to  review  our  action  on  the 
earlier  passed  bills  in  light  of  what  ac- 
tion we  take  on  later  bills.  I  think  it 
would  be  informative  both  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

While  this  procedure  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  followed  by  my  State  of 
Colorado,  and  several  other  States,  be- 
cause the  Colorado  Legislature  is  re- 
quired to  look  at  its  total  appropriation 
since  the  State  constitution  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  excess  of  tax  receipts,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  such  limita- 
tion. However,  such  a  limitation,  except 
during  extreme  emergency  conditions, 
may  not  only  produce  very  desirable  re- 
sults with  respect  to  our  fiscal  balance, 
but  also  might  not  be  Inappropriate.  I 
am  confident  that  a  much  higher  degree 
of  fiscal  responsibility  would  result.  Our 
constituents  would  soon  demand  it  if 
each  new  demand  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury was  equated  with  an  increase  in 
taxes.  Under  such  circumstances,  only 
the  most  meritorious  programs  would  be 
given  easy  approval.  Others  would  have 
to  prove  themselves,  and  rightly  so. 

In  these  times  of  ever-expanding  de- 
mands upon  the  Federal  dollar,  I  believe 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  has  not 
only  a  right,  but  more  Importantly,  a 
duty  to  look  at  the  total  appropriation 
figure,  as  approved  In  the  separate  bills, 
and  to  decide  whether  this  is  the  amount 
we  really  want  to  spend  In  light  of  ex- 
pected revenues,  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  many  other  relevant  factors. 
My  bill  will  provide  that  opportunity  and 
Impose  that  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Bennett,  Curtis,  Dominick, 
Fannin,  Hatfield,  Hickenlooper,  Han- 
sen, Jordan  of  Idaho,  Miller.  Prouty, 
Scott.  Thurmond,  and  Williams  of  Del- 
aware. I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  re- 
quire annual  approval  by  Congress  of  ag- 
gregate amoxmts  of  expenditure  authori- 


zations containing  general  appropria- 
tions, and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill— S.  1611— to  require  annual 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  aggregate 
amounts  of  expenditure  authorizations 
contained  in  general  appropriation  acts. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  mak- 
ing that  request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguishes!  majority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— TREATY  ON 
PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  AC- 
TIVITIES OF  STATES  IN  THE  EX- 
PLORA-nON  AND  USE  OF  OUTER 
SPACE  INCLUDING  THE  MOON  AND 
OTHER  CELESTIAL  BODIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
Executive  D,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
Executive  Calendar  No.  15. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive D.,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  a 
Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Ac- 
tivities of  States  In  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space.  Including  the  Moon 
and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  which  was 
read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 
Treatt  on  Phinciflbs  Oovixnimg  the  Activi- 
ties or  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use 
or  Outer  Space,  Incluiwng  the  Moon  and 
Other  Cklestial  Bodies 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening 
up  before  mankind  as  a  result  of  man's  entry 
Into  outer  space. 

Recognizing  the  common  Interest  of  all 
mankind  In  the  progress  of  the  exploration 
and  Mse  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes, 

BeUevlng  that  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  should  be  carried  on  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  peoples  Irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
their  economic  or  scientific  development, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  Interna- 
tional co-operation  In  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purfKsees, 

Believing  that  such  co-operation  wlU  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  to  the  strengthening  of  friendly 
relations  between  States  and  peoples, 

Recalling  resolution  1962  (XVXII),  entitled 
"Declaration  of  Legal  Principles  Governing 
the  Activities  of  States  In  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space",  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  13  December  1963, 

Recalling  resolution  1884  (XVm),  calling 
upon  States  to  refrain  from  placing  In  orbit 
around  the  Earth  any  objects  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  or  from  Installing  such 
weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  which  was  adopt- 
ed unEinlmously  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  17  October  1963, 

Taking  account  of  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolution  110  (U)  of  3  November 
1947,  which  condemned  propaganda  designed 
or  likely  to  provoke  or  encourage  any  threat 
to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of 


aggression,  and  considering  that  the  afore- 
mentioned resolution  is  applicable  to  outer 
space. 

Convinced  that  a  Treaty  on  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Activities  of  States  In  the  Explora- 
tion and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  will  further 
the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations, 

Have  agreed  on  the  following: 
abticlk  I 

The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space. 
Including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit 
and  In  the  Interests  of  all  countries.  Irre- 
spective of  their  degree  of  economic  or  scien- 
tific development,  and  shaU  be  the  province 
of  all  mankind. 

Outer  space.  Including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  shall  be  free  for  exploration 
and  use  by  all  States  without  discrimination 
of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  In 
accordance  with  IntemaUonal  law,  and  there 
shall  be  free  access  to  all  areas  of  celestial 
bodies. 

There  shall  be  freedom  of  scientific  Inves- 
tigation In  outer  space,  Including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  States  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage  International  co- 
operation In  such  Investigation. 

abticle  n 

Outer  space,  Including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  Is  not  subject  to  national 
appropriation  by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by 
means  of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  any  other 
means. 

akticle  m 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  carry  on 
activities  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space.  Including  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies,  In  accordance  with  International 
law,  Including  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  promot- 
ing International  co-operation  and  under- 
standing. 

akticle  IV 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  not 
to  place  In  orbit  around  the  Earth  any  ob- 
jects carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other 
kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Install 
such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  station 
such  weapons  In  outer  space  In  any  other 
manner. 

The  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall 
be  used  by  aU  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  The 
establishment  of  military  bases.  Installations 
and  fortifications,  the  testing  of  any  type 
of  weapons  and  the  conduct  of  mlUtary  ma- 
neuvers on  celestial  bodies  shall  be  forbid- 
den. The  use  of  military  personnel  for  sci- 
entific research  or  for  any  other  peaceful 
purposes  shall  not  be  prohibited.  The  use 
of  any  equipment  or  faclUty  necessary  for 
peaceful  exploration  of  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies  shaU  also  not  be  prohibited. 
article  v 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shaU  regard 
astronauts  as  envoys  of  mankind  In  outer 
space  and  shall  render  to  them  all  possible 
assistance  In  the  event  of  accident,  distress, 
or  emergency  landing  on  the  territory  of 
another  State  Party  or  on  the  high  seas. 
When  astronauts  make  such  a  landing,  they 
shall  be  safely  and  promptly  returned  to  the 
State  of  registry  of  their  space  vehicle. 

In  carrying  on  activities  In  outer  space  and 
on  celestial  bodies,  the  astronauta  of  one 
State  Party  shaU  render  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  astronauta  of  other  States 
Parties. 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  Im- 
m-dlataly  Inform  the  other  States  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  or  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  of  any  phenomena  they 
discover  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  which  could  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  the  life  or  health  of 
astronauta. 
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AXnCLX  VI 

states  Parties  to  tbe  Treaty  sball  bear 
intematlooal  responsibility  for  national  ac- 
tivities m  outer  space.  Including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  whether  such  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  by  governmental 
agencies  or  by  non-govemmental  entitles, 
and  for  assuring  that  national  activities  are 
carried  out  In  conlormlty  with  the  provisions 
set  forth  In  the  present  Treaty.  The  activ- 
ities of  nongovernmental  entitles  In  outer 
space.  Including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  shall  require  authorization  and  con- 
tinuing supervision  by  the  appropriate  State 
Party  to  the  Treaty.  When  activities  are 
carried  on  In  outer  space.  Including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  by  an  Interna- 
tional organization,  responsibility  for  com- 
pliance with  this  Treaty  shall  be  borne  both 
by  the  International  organization  and  by  the 
States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  participating  In 
such  organization. 

ARTiCLK  vn 
Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  that 
launches  or  procures  the  launching  of  an 
object  into  outer  space,  Including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  each  State 
Party  from  whose  territory  or  facility  an 
object  is  launched,  Is  internationally  liable 
for  damage  to  another  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  or  to  its  natxiral  or  Juridical  persons 
by  such  object  or  its  component  parts  on 
the  Earth,  ii.  air  space  or  in  outer  space. 
Including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies. 

ABTICLB    Vin 

A  state  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whose  regis- 
try an  object  launched  Into  outer  space  Is 
carried  shall  retain  Jurisdiction  and  control 
over  such  object,  and  over  any  personnel 
thereof,  while  in  outer  space  or  on  a  celestial 
body.  Ownership  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Including  objects  Unded  or  con- 
structed on  a  celestial  body,  and  of  their 
component  parts,  is  not  affected  by  their 
presence  in  outer  space  or  on  a  celestial  body 
or  by  their  return  to  the  Earth.  Such  objects 
or  component  parts  found  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whose 
registry  they  are  carried  shall  be  returned  to 
that  State  Party,  which  shall,  upon  request 
furnish  identifying  data  prior  to  their  return! 

AKTICLB    QC 

In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
Including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be 
guided  by  the  principle  of  co-operation  and 
mutvial  assistance  and  shall  conduct  all  their 
activities  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  with  due  regard 
to  the  corresponding  Interests  of  aU  other 
States  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  States  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  shaU  pursue  studies  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  and  conduct  exploration  of  them  so 
as  to  avoid  their  harmful  contamination  and 
also  adverse  changes  in  the  environment  of 
the  Earth  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  extraterrestrial  matter  and,  where  neces- 
sary, shall  adopt  appropriate  measures  for 
this  purpose.  If  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
has  reason  to  believe  that  an  activity  or  ex- 
periment planned  by  It  or  Its  nationals  in 
outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  wo\ild  cause  potentially 
harmful  Interference  with  activities  of  other 
States  Parties  In  the  peaceful  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies.  It  shall  undertake 
appropriate  international  consxUtations  be- 
fore proceeding  with  any  such  activity  or 
experiment.  A  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
which  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  an  activity 
or  experiment  planned  by  another  SUte 
Party  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  would  cause  po- 
tentially harmful  Interference  with  activities 
In  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
•pace,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  may  request  consultation  coacemlng 
the  activity  or  experiment. 
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ASTICI«   X 

In  order  to  promote  international  co- 
operation In  the  exploration  and  xise  of 
outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies.  In  conformity  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  States  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  shall  consider  on  a  basis  of  the 
equality  any  requests  by  other  States  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  to  Ije  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  flight  of  space  objects 
launched  by  those  States. 

The  nature  of  such  an  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation and  the  condiUons  under  which 
It  could  be  afforded  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  States  concerned. 

AKTIOU  XI 

In  order  to  promote  international  co- 
operaUon  in  the  peacefiil  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space.  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  conducting  activities  In  outer  space. 
Including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  agree  to  Inform  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  the 
public  and  the  international  scientific  com. 
munity.  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  of  the  mature,  conduct,  loca- 
tions and  results  of  such  activities.  On  re- 
ceiving the  said  Information,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
prepared  to  disseminate  it  immediately  and 
effectively. 

ARTICLE       Xn 

All  Stations,  installations,  equipment  and 
space  vehicles  on  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial  bodies  shall  be  open  to  representatives 
of  other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  a 
basts  of  reciprocity.  Such  representatives 
shall  give  reasonable  advance  notice  of  a 
projected  visit,  in  order  that  appropriate 
consultations  may  be  held  and  that  maxi- 
mum precautions  may  be  taken  to  assure 
safety  and  to  avoid  Interference  with  normal 
operations  in  the  facility  to  be  visited. 

ARTICLE    Xm 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  apply 
to  the  activities  of  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies,  whether  such  activities  are  car- 
ried on  by  a  single  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  or  Jointly  with  other  States,  includ- 
ing cases  where  they  are  carried  on  within 
the  framework  of  international  Inter-gov- 
emmental  organizations. 

Any  practical  questions  arising  In  con. 
nectlon  with  activities  carried  on  by  inter- 
national inter-governmental  organizations  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  in- 
cluding the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
shall  be  resolved  by  the  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  either  with  the  appropriate  Interna- 
tional organization  or  with  one  or  more 
States  members  of  that  International  or- 
ganization, which  are  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
this  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  article  may 
accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  ThU  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  acresclon 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, which  are  hereby  designated  the  De- 
positary Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shaU  enter  Into  force  upon 
the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  raUflcatlon  by 
five  Governments  Including  the  Governments 
designated  as  Depositary  Governments  under 
this  Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent  to 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  tbe  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
cession. 


6.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
pnxnptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  rati- 
fication of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the 
date  of  Its  entry  into  force  and  other  noUces 

8.  This  Treaty  shall  be  regUtered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  XV 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  Amendments 
shall  enter  Into  force  for  each  State  Party  to 
the  Treaty  accepting  the  amendments  upon 
their  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  States 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each 
remaining  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  give 
notice  of  its  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty  one 
year  after  Its  entry  into  force  by  written 
notification  to  the  Depositary  Governments. 
Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  one  year 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  this  notification. 
ARTICLE  xvn 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English,  Russian. 
French,  Spanish  and  Chinese  texts  are  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  In  triplicate,  at  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington. London  and  Moscow,  this  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  January  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  sixty-seven. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Dean  Rusk 

Arthttr  J.  Goldberg 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland : 

Patrick  Dean 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs: 

A.  F.  DOBRTNIN 

For  Chile: 

Radomiro  Tomic 
For  Mexico: 

Hugo  B.  IiCargAin 
For  China : 

Chow  Shtt-kai 
For  Italy: 

Sergio  Fxnoaltea 
For  Honduras : 

RicARoo  MiDENCx  Soto 
For  Ethiopia: 

Tashoma  Hailz-BIariaic 
For  Ghana: 

Abraham  Benjamin  Bar  Kon 
For  Cyprus : 

Zenon  Rossides 
For  Canada : 

A.  Edgar  Ritchie 
For  Bulgaria: 

Dr.  Luben  Guerassimov 
For  Australia: 

John  Keith  Wallxx 
For  Denmark : 

FLemmino  Agrrup 
For  Hungary: 

JAnos  RaovAnti 
For  Iceland : 

Petur  Thorsteinsson 
For  Czechoslovakia: 

Dr.  Karxl  Duda 
For  Japan : 

Ryuji  Takzuchi 
For  Romania: 

Petre  Balacxantt 
For  Poland : 

Zozislaw  Szzwcztx 
For  Tunisia : 

RACHroDRiss 
For  New  Zealand : 

Jack  Shzpkxro 
For  Colombia: 

HxRNAM  EcravarrIa  Olozaoa 
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For  Finland : 

OLAVI  MTTirKKI 

For  Panama: 

RiCARoo  M.  Arias  E. 
For  Laos: 

KhaMKINO  SOITVANLAST 

For  Greece: 

Alexander  A.  Matsab 
For  the  Philippines: 

Josi  F.  Imperial 
For  Turkey : 

MlSJH  ESENBKL 

For  Tugoelavla: 

Veljko  Micunovic 
For  Afghanistan: 

Dr.  Abdul  Majid 
For  Argentina: 

Alvaro  C.  Alsooarat 
For  the  United  Arab  Republ 

Mostafa  Kamel 
For  Haiti : 

Arthur  Bonhomme 
For  Luxembourg: 

Maurice  Steinmetz 
For  Viet-Nam: 

Bui  Diem 
For  Venezuela: 

Enrique  Txjera-Paris 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Qermany: 

Heinrich  Knappstein 
For  Israel: 

Avraham  Harmah 
For  El  Salvador : 

Ramon  de  CLAiRMONT-DuEftAS 
For  Thailand : 

SUXICH  NlMMANHEMlNDA 

For  Sweden : 

Hubert  de  Besche 
For  Ecuador: 

Gustavo  Larrea 
For  Togo: 

Robert  Ajavon 
For  the  Dominican  Republic):; 

Hector  Garcia-Godot 
For  Switzerland: 

Felix  Schntder 
For  Burundi : 

CLtMENT  SAMBRIA 

For  Ireland : 

William  P.  Fat 
For  Cameroon: 

Jospeh  N.  Owono 
For  Indonesia : 

Suwrro  KusuMowntAODO 
For  Bolivia : 

Julio  Sanjines-Oottu 
For  Botswana: 

ZaCHARIAH  KEODIRELANO  liATTRKWS 

For  Lesotho : 

Alberto  S.  Mohale 
For  Korea: 

Htun  Chul  Kim 
For  the  Congo  (Kinshasa) ; 

CTRILLE  AOOULA 

For  Uruguay: 

Rubin  A.  Alejandro  Chklu 
For  the  Central  African  Republic: 

Michel  Gallin-Douathi 
For  Rwanda : 

Celestin  Kabanda 
For  Nicaragua: 

GUILLXRMO  SKVILLA-SACASA 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr^  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 

nnfu  ."t^'"  ^^^  ^'^^ho  y*«ld  to  me. 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  does  the  Senator  think  It  will  take 
w  explain  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  pro- 
Posed  treaty? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I 
should  think  that  the  opening  statement 
should  take  approximately  30  minutes 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

UNAlflMOUS-COirsKNT  ACatZKMZNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
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the  pending  treaty  occur  at  2:30  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  time,  the  yecw  and  nays  will  be 
asked  for. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  imanlmous-consent  agreement  re- 
duced to  writing,  Is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  vote  at  2:30  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  April  26,  1967.  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space 
(Ex.  D,  BOth  Cong.,  first  sess.) . 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  commend  to  the  Senate  for 
Its  advice  and  consent  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  reported  out  favorably. 
The  draft  treaty  before  the  Senate  estab- 
lishes the  general  principles  which  will 
govern  the  activities  of  states  henceforth 
In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  Is  In- 
deed awesome.    We  are  here  adopting 
rules  to  govern  the  activity  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  In  the  Infinite 
void   of  space.    Man's  technical   Inge- 
nuity and  restless  curiosity  have  cata- 
pulted him  well  on  the  way  to  the  moon 
and  our  sister  planets.    Man's  law-mak- 
ing genius  must  keep  pace,  not  only  to 
ensure  that  the  exploration  and  use  of 
space  proceeds  In  an  orderly  and  produc- 
tive fashion,  but  In  order  to  minimize  the 
possibility    that   national   activities   In 
space  will  add  to  grievances  on  earth. 
This  is  a  major  objective  and  a  noble 
purpose. 

We  In  the  Senate,  for  our  part,  must 
weigh  the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  of 
the  draft  treaty  in  terms  of  the  goals  It 
sets  forth.  We  must  consider  Its  relation 
to  U.S.  objectives.  Finally,  we  have  the 
grave  responsibility  to  judge  whether  the 
arms  control  provisions  of  the  treaty 
meet  our  strict  standards  of  national 
security. 


However  novel  this  treaty  may  seem. 
Its  most  essential  aspect  Is  not  new  at  all, 
but  familiar — as  familiar  as  humanity! 
As  man  steps  into  space,  the  most  Im- 
portant possessions  he  carries  with  him 
are  his  own  nature  and  heritage:  his 
civilization,  his  ideas  of  law  and  justice, 
his  earthly  structure  of  sovereign  yet  In- 
terdependent nations,  and  his  powers  of 
creation  and  discovery. 

Today,  with  our  Infinite  capacity  for 
magnifying  disasters.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  law-making  capacity  fell  behind  sci- 
entific Invention.  The  Outer  Space 
Treaty  before  us  Is  some  reassurance 
that  the  gap  can  be  closed.  Mankind 
entered  the  space  age  with  a  unique 
sense  of  what  he  was  starting.  The  slate 
was  clean,  and  we  knew  It;  we  had  the 
capability  of  writing  the  wrong  history, 
and  we  knew  that. 

In  our  own  Nation,  this  awareness  was 
shared  by  leaders  In  both  political  par- 
ties, In  the  executive  branch,  and  In  the 
Congress.  This  Senate,  this  Congress, 
was  acutely  aware  of  the  problems  and 
potentials.  In  1958,  Congress  enacted 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
In  which  It  declared  that— 


It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
activities  in  space  should  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  our  system 
of  government  that  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship has  consistently  prevailed 
In  the  development  of  our  space  effort, 
particularly  In  Its  international  aspects. 
Close  cooperation  between  all  branches 
of  Government  concerned  meant  that 
the  United  States  has  spoken  with  one 
voice.  The  Institution  of  providing  con- 
gressional advisers  to  the  U.S  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Outer 
Space  Committee,  and  the  careful  and 
continuing  consultations  over  the  years 
has  meant  that  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
is  the  product  of  a  continuing  process  of 
cooperation  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

The  effective  working  of  this  system 
was  well  exempim.d  in  November  of  1958 
when  the  then  Democratic  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Republi- 
can administration  of  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  told  the  United  Nations 
that: 

Today,  outer  space  U  free.  It  is  unscarred 
by  conflict.  No  nation  holds  a  concession 
there.  It  must  remain  this  way.  We  of  the 
United  States  do  not  acknowledge  that  there 
are  landlords  of  outer  space  who  can  pre- 
sume to  bargain  with  the  nations  of  the 
Earth  on  the  price  of  access  to  this  domain. 

We  must  not— and  we  need  not— corrupt 
this  great  opportunity  by  bringing  to  it  the 
very  antagonism  which  we  may,  by  courage 
overcome  and  leave  behind  forever  U  we 
proceed  with  this  Joint  venture  into  this 
new  realm. 

We  know  the  gains  of  cooperation.  We 
know  the  losses  of  the  faUure  to  cooperate, 
n  we  fail  now  to  apply  the  lessons  we  have 
learned,  or  even  If  we  delay  their  application, 
we  know  that  the  advances  Into  space  may 
only  mean  adding  a  new  dimension  to  war- 
fare. If,  however,  we  proceed  along  the 
orderly  course  of  full  cooperation  we  shaU, 
by  the  very  fact  of  cooperation,  make  the 
most  substantial  contribution  toward  per- 
fecting peace. 

n 

The  philosophy  expressed  In  that 
speech  In  the  faU  of  1958  blossomed  Into 
two  major  antecedents  of  the  pending 
treaty.  The  first  was  a  statement.  deUv- 
ered  separately  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  each  would  not 
station  or  otherwise  place  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  orbit  around  the 
earth,  on  the  moon  or  other  celestial 
bodies.  The  United  Nations  welcomed 
these  expressions  of  policy  and  urged 
that  It  be  made  generally  applicable 
Several  months  later,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a 
declaration  of  legal  principles  to  govern 
activities  In  space. 

There  are  two  other  sources  of  the 
space  treaty  which  bear  mention  here. 
One  was  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959, 
which  Inspired  the  Inspection  and  scien- 
tific cooperation  provisions  of  the  space 
treaty.  The  Antarctic  Treaty  In  addi- 
tion demonstrated  one  very  Important 
fact:  an  area  could  be  defined,  quaran- 
tined from  the  usual  products  of  com- 
petition among  States,  and  dedicated  to 
peaceful  pursuits  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  An- 
tarctic   Treaty — a    major    accOTipUsh- 
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tckent  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion— has  worked.  There  have  been  no 
violations.  Inspections  have  been 
carried  out  without  Incident  and  In  full 
compliance  with  the  treaty. 

The  success  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
provided  a  sound  basis  for  aiming  at 
something  bigger,  when  the  consequences 
for  the  future  might  be  greater  and  more 
far-reaching.  But  the  problem  re- 
mained of  assuring  ourselves  that  other 
psulles  were  ccanplying.  Here,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
was  drawn  upcoi.  In  that  treaty,  we  de- 
cided to  rely  upon  our  own  unilateral 
capabilities  to  detect  ccanpliance  by 
others.  We  were  able  to  develop  our 
monitoring  technology  to  provide  high 
confidence  that  we  knew  what  the  other 
side  was  doing.  Similarly,  in  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  oiu"  capacity  to  monitor 
has  kept  pace  with  the  potential  threat. 
This  is  a  critical  point  Involving  naticMial 
security.  The  considered  Judgment  of 
our  top  military  men  was  essential.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  was  that  we  can  rely  on  our  uni- 
lateral capabilities  to  monitor  the  no- 
bombs-in-orblt  provision.  The  security 
of  the  United  States  will  be  fully  pre- 
served. 

in 

With  this  as  a  background.  President 
Johnson  on  May  7, 1966,  urged  that  work 
begin  on  a  treaty  and  asked  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  to  undertake  the  task.  After 
preliminary  and  encouraging  discussions 
in  New  York  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  suggested  that  the  Legal 
Subcommittee  of  the  United  Natlwis 
Outer  Space  Committee  undertake  the 
task  of  negotiation.  The  subcommittee 
met  for  4  weeks  Isist  simuner  in  Geneva 
and  resiuned  discussions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  New  York  during  the  fall.  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  US. 
delegation  during  the  21st  General  As- 
sembly. One  of  the  high  points  of  that 
Assembly,  Indeed,  one  of  the  high  points 
in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations,  was 
the  announcement  by  President  Johnson 
last  December  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  a  treaty. 

In  a  resolution  sponsored  by  43  coim- 
trles,  the  General  Assembly  endorsed  the 
treaty.  Signing  ceremonies  took  place 
last  January  in  Washington,  London, 
and  Moscow.  At  last  count,  79  countries 
have  signed  and  submitted  the  treaty  to 
the  ratification  process. 

IV 

The  resulting  treaty  is  Impressively 
comprehensive  in  defining  broad  areas  of 
concern  and  articiUating  general  prin- 
ciples to  deal  with  them.  Its  preamble 
cites  its  sources  and  some  of  its  goals. 
The  treaty's  intention  echos  the  policy 
declared  by  Congress.  The  first  sentence 
of  article  1  stipulates  that — 

The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space. 
Including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit 
and  In  the  Interests  of  all  countries,  Irrespec- 
tive of  their  degree  of  economic  or  scientific 
development,  and  shall  be  the  province  of  all 
mankind. 

This  philosophy  of  openness  and  broad 
applicability  permeates  the  treaty. 
The  reasons  for  the  treaty's  universal 


importance  are  worth  elaboration.  Basi- 
cally they  fall  into  three  related  groups: 
those  concerned  with  international  peace 
and  security.  Including  arms  control; 
those  concerned  with  rules  for  the  future 
direction  of  the  newest  age  of  explora- 
tion; and  those  concerned  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  space  powers  to  the 
nonspace  nations  and  the  world  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

In  the  field  of  international  peace  and 
security  the  Importance  of  the  treaty  Is 
obvious.  This  Is  the  most  significant 
arms  control  development  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
In  1963. 

Because  they  are  clear  and  well  known, 
I  shall  not  dwell  In  detail  on  the  peace 
and  security  measures  of  the  treaty. 
They  start  in  article  I,  which  announces 
the  principle  of  openness  by  stating  that 
"there  shall  be  free  access  to  all  areas  of 
celestial  bodies."  Total  openness,  espe- 
cially In  conjunction  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  should  make  clan- 
destine warlike  preparations  on  celestial 
bodies  impossible. 

Article  m  stipulates  that  activities  in 
outer  space,  including  celestial  bodies, 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  peace  and  in  accordance 
with  international  law  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Of  particular 
relevance  are  the  Charter's  provisions 
regarding  the  uses  of  force  and  the  obli- 
gation to  settle  disputes  peacefully. 

Article  IV  spells  out  restrictions  In 
more  detail.  It  prohibits  the  orbiting  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  space  or 
their  stationing  in  outer  space  in  any 
manner.  Weapons  of  mass  destruction 
are  forbidden  on  the  moon  and  celestial 
bodies,  which  are  reserved  for  peaceful 
purposes  only.  Certain  specified  military 
activities  are  prohibited,  such  as  weapons 
testing  and  military  maneuvers.  Article 
rv  makes  clear  that  It  does  not  restrict 
the  use  of  military  personnel  or  equip- 
ment on  the  moon  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Article  XII  carries  forward  the  guar- 
anty of  open  access  and  describes  pro- 
cedures under  which  representatives  of 
one  state  may  ensure  that  other  states 
are  complying  with  these  restrictions. 
Such  assurance  is,  clearly,  of  pivotal  im- 
portance. The  provisions  for  consulta- 
tion and  notice  are  clearly  and  wisely 
designed  to  assure  the  safety  of  person- 
nel and  in  no  way  describe  the  right  of 
veto. 

There  are  no  comparable  Inspection 
provisions  with  respect  to  objects  in 
orbit.  The  treaty,  however,  places  no 
restriction  on  our  right  to  observe.  It 
guarantees  freedom  of  access  to  all  parts 
of  space.  Thus  we  must  rely  on  our  uni- 
lateral capability  to  monitor  compliance 
by  other  parties.  Our  capability  in  this 
respect  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed  by 
our  very  best  military  authorities.  We 
have  been  clearly  and  forthrlghtly  as- 
sured that  we  prefer  to  rely  on  our  own 
monitoring  capabilities  and  that  we  can 
do  the  Job.  I  am,  therefore,  satisfied 
that  our  national  security  is  In  no  way 
Jeopardized  by  the  lack  of  an  Inspection 
provision  for  orbiting  objects. 

These  arms  control  measiu'es  will,  I 
believe,  be  a  significant  contribution  to 
maintaining  the  peace.    Of  equal  impor- 


tance In  the  long  run  will  be  the  draft 
treaty's  general  principles  designed  to 
guide  the  peaceful  development  of  outer 
space. 

Under  the  treaty,  exploration  should 
result  neither  in  conquest  nor  in  harm 
to  the  Interests  of  others,  but  in  inter- 
national scientific  advancement.  Ar- 
ticle I  states  this  In  general  terms,  and 
article  IX  stipulates  that  states  shall 
avoid  harmful  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  other  parties,  and  will  enter 
Into  oonsultatlon  as  appropriate. 

Space  discoveries  will  lead  not  to  di- 
vision of  spoils  but  to  an  adventure  for 
all  mankind,  for  the  second  article  rules 
out  territorial  sovereignty.  This  means 
that  exploration  In  space  can  never  lead 
to  extension  of  territorial  domains. 
Astronauts  will  Indeed  be  envoys  of  all 
mankind,  as  stressed  in  article  5.  They 
will  be  assisted  and  promptly  returned 
if  they  should  land  in  the  territory  of 
another  state. 

Articles  vm  states  that  parties  are 
liable  for  damages  caused  by  space 
launchlngs.  Article  vn  will  facilitate 
the  long,  frustrating,  and  expensive 
process  which  an  Individual  citizen  must 
ordinarily  go  through  In  pressing  a  claim 
against  a  foreign  government. 

Article  V  places  an  obligation  on  all 
parties  unconditionally  to  assist  and  pro- 
tect astronauts  and  return  them  to  their 
coimtrles  if  they  should  land  in  distress 
elsewhere  than  planned. 

Article  IX  obliges  parties  to  the  treaty 
to  refrain  from  harmful  experiments. 

All  of  these  points,  I  should  think, 
would  be  of  interest  to  every  country,  in- 
cluding those  with  no  plans  for  a  space 
program.  In  addition,  however,  the 
treaty  contains  several  features  espe- 
cially directed  at  those  who  are  not,  for 
the  moment,  in  a  position  to  undertake 
activities  In  space.  The  nonspace  coun- 
tries were  well  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee which  negotiated  the  treaty.  I 
should  like  to  note  briefly  the  points 
which  relate  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
space  powers  toward  the  world  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

Many  such  points  are  summarized  in 
article  I,  a  irartlon  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted.  Article  I  also  stipulates 
that  "Outer  Space,  Including  the  moon  , 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  shall  be  free 
for  exploration  and  use  by  all  States 
without  discrimination  of  any  kind," 
adding  that  there  shall  be  freedom  of 
scientific  investigation  and  that  Inter- 
national cooperation  shall  be  facilitated 
and  encouraged.  This  is  an  Important 
provision  for  a  state  which  has  no  space 
program  in  1967  but  which  may  have  one 
at  some  future  time. 

The  treaty  also  has  a  provision  which 
should  be  of  Inunedlate  Interest  to  every 
scientist,  whether  or  not  he  comes  from 
a  coimtry  with  a  large  space  program. 
In  article  XI,  parties  "agree  to  Inform 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  well  as  the  public  and  the  Inter- 
national scientific  community,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible  and  practicable, 
of  the  nature,  conduct,  locations,  and  re- 
sults" of  activities  in  outer  space.  This 
provision  describes  the  reporting  prac- 
tices which  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed from  the  beginning  of  Its  space 
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program.  Surely  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  participate  in  the  first  grop- 
ing explorations  of  q^ace  should  share 
our  scientific  findings  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Finally,  article  X,  dealing  with  track- 
ing facilities,  was  put  Into  the  treaty  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ini- 
tially, the  Soviet  Union  appeared  to  be 
seeUng  a  free  ride  from  countries  which 
have  granted  tracking  facilities  to  the 
United  States.  The  final  version  pro- 
vides no  such  free  ride.  It  is  deax  from 
article  X  and  the  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  the  provision  Is  no  substitute 
for  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
Parties  concerned  for  the  establishment 
of  a  tracking  facility. 


It  Is  clear,  I  believe,  from  a  review  of 
its  text,  that  the  draft  treaty  deals  with 
the  important  problems  of  space  explora- 
tion which  we  can  perceive  and  define  to- 
day. It  Is  most  Important  to  the  United 
States,  with  our  legitimate  concern  for 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  that  we 
go  forward  in  space  with  the  approval 
and  support  of  all.  It  is  also  most  Im- 
portant that  the  treaty  be  consistent 
with  our  space  program  and  contain 
clear  advantages  to  the  United  States. 
The  draft  treaty  meets  these  tests. 

The  treaty  will  inhibit  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous area  of  weapons  deployment. 

Our  security  Is  promoted  because 
space  exploration  will  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  atomic  weapons  will 
be  banned  from  space.  General  Wheeler 
and  Eteputy  Secretary  Vance  were  clear 
and  unequivocal  in  support  of  the  treaty 
and  In  their  confidence  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  Is  protected  and, 
Indeed,  enhanced  by  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  further  ensiires  that  our 
astronauts  will  be  assisted  and  safely 
and  promptly  returned.  We  will  be  In- 
formed of  phenomena  In  space  which 
may  affect  the  safety  of  astronauts. 
Property  rights  In  space  vehicles  are 
guaranteed  and  provisions  made  for  their 
return. 

Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  will 
be  free  and  open  to  all.  No  one  may  tell 
us  that  we  cannot  traverse  a  particular 
segment  of  space.  No  one  can  exclude 
us  from  a  portion  of  the  moon  or  other 
celestial  body. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  therefore 
clearly  advances  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  In  broader  terms.  It  will 
facilitate  international  cooperation  in 
outer  space  activity,  and  not  Just  between 
the  space  powers.  Perhaps  as  important 
win  be  the  Increased  participation  of 
those  powers  who  have  not  yet  developed 
a  full-fledged  space  program,  yet  have 
much  of  sigixlficance  to  contribute  to 
future  activity  in  space. 

VI 

Considering  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  as 
It  relates  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  It  Is  hlgh^  encouraging 
that  a  treaty  of  such  significance  can 
be  concluded  during  a  period  of  severe 
international  crises.  Vietnam  Intrudes 
Into  and  distorts  many  aspects  of  inter- 
national relations  today.  It  speaks  well 
of  the  political  maturity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  despite 
CXm 669— Part  8 


their  very  serious  differences,  efforts  to 
find  areas  of  accommodation  can  be  pur- 
sued to  success.  This  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment. The  arms  control  provisions  in 
the  treaty  will  place  a  clear  limitation 
on  future  deplosonent  of  weapons. 
Weapons  in  orbit  are  not  presently  a 
practical  weapon.  But  can  anyone  doubt 
that  one  day  modem  technology  may 
make  such  a  weapon  a  reality?  Thanks 
to  this  treaty,  we  and  our  progeny  will 
be  spared  the  grim  prospect  of  nuclear 
weapons  ever-circling  in  space. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  treaty  which 
has  been  little  mentioned,  and  deserves 
comment.    This  treaty  Is  the  product  of 
a  careful,  deliberate  law-making  process 
pursued  in  the  United  Nations  by  many 
countries.    The  United  Nations  was  an 
Ideal  forum  for  such  a  comprehensive, 
multilateral  effort.    That  the  goal  was 
pursued  purposefully,  quietly,  and  suc- 
cessfully is  a  source  of  gratification  for 
the  supporters  of  the  United  Nations  and 
a  tribute  to  the  skills  and  dedication  of 
Ambassador  Goldberg  and  his  colleaigues. 
It  offers  encouragement  that  the  United 
Nations  may  Indeed  evolve  Into  an  orga- 
nization where  the  great  issues  trou- 
bling the  world  can  be  met  and  resolved. 
The  United  Nations  has  seen  many  set- 
backs, many   failures.     Critics   of  the 
United  Nations  have  dwelt  on  these,  and 
often  with  Justice.    Indeed,  the  United 
Nations  must  do  better.    However,  pro- 
portionate attention — ^If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve  our  perspective— should  also  be 
given   to   the   organization's   landmark 
achievements.    This  treaty  Is  one.    It  Is 
a  genuine  triumph  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  carries  out  the  promise  which 
so  many  found  in  its  charter  over  20 
years  ago.    The  United  Nations  deserves 
its  full  measure  of  credit, 
vn 
To  summarize,  the  draft  treaty  before 
us  marks  the  first  major  step  In  develop- 
ing a  system  of  law  for  man  In  space.    As 
such.  It  Is  a  historic  milestone  which 
tells  us  how  far  we  have  gone,  and  hints 
at  how  far,  and  in  what  direction  we 
must  go.    The  treaty,  therefore.  Is  the 
begiiuilng,  not  the  end  of  the  lawmaking 
process.    As    such,    the    Outer    Space 
Treaty  Is  wise  In  Its  conception. 
It  Is  practical  In  Its  particulars. 
It  advances  the  basic  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  outer  si>ace. 
It  protects  and  enhances  our  security. 
It  promotes  the  cause  of  International 
peace  and  cooperation. 

It,  therefore,  meets  the  basic  tests  to 
which  this  body  must  submit  a  treaty. 
I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Senate  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  urge  support  of  Executive  D,  90th 
Congress,  1st  session,  the  Treaty  on  Out- 
er Space.  This  treaty  was  signed  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on 
January  27,  1967.  The  signatories  are 
the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Great 
Britain,  and  76  other  nations.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  followed  Its  unanimous 
endorsement  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  19,  1966. 
The  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  7.  On  April  14  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  a  dissent- 


ing vote,  ordered  the  treaty  favorably 
reported. 

The  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  has  its 
roots  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959, 
which  was  designed  to  reserve  Antarc-' 
tica  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 
and  In  a  long  record  of  Interest  within 
the  United  Nations  In  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space.  Building  on 
the  record  of  Interest  and  some  acoHn- 
plishment.  President  Johnson  on  May  7, 
1966,  proixised  the  discussion  of  a  space 
treaty  begin.  After  consideration  of 
draft  treaties  offered  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  an  agree- 
ment on  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  we 
now  have  before  us  was  reached  In  De- 
cember of  1966. 

Before  turning  to  the  treaty  Itself,  I 
wish  to  ".ommend  Ambassador  Goldberg 
for  thf  Mllfully  conducted  negotiations 
which  characterized  the  United  States 
role  in  the  drafting  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  the  treaty 
on  outer  space  has  the  strong,  unquah- 
fled  support  of  the  entire  executive 
branch,  including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  note 
that  the  senior  Senators  from  Vermont 
and  Tennessee  [Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr. 
Gore]  served  with  distinction  as  con- 
gressional advisers  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space.  I  should  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHtmcH]  on  their  very  fine  per- 
formances as  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  21st  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  the  broadest  of  terms,  the  treaty  on 
outer  space  has  two  basic  objectives: 
flrst,  to  establish  general  guidelines  for 
International  behavior  In  the  exploration 
of  outer  space  and,  second,  to  prevent 
outer  space  from  becoming  an  arena  of 
military  competition. 

In  furthering  the  first  objective,  the 
treaty  is  designed  to  assiue  the  freedom 
of  scientific  investigation  of  outer  space, 
to  guarantee  free  access  to  all  areas  of 
celestial  bodies,  and  to  prohibit  claims  of 
national  aroropriation.  The  treaty  also 
urges  the  parties  to  share  the  benefits  of 
space  exploration.  To  achieve  its  second 
objective,  the  treaty  we  are  considering 
today  seeks  to  prevent  military  competi- 
tion In  outer  space  by  obliging  the  parties 
not  to  place  nuclear  weiMpons  in  orbit 
aroimd  the  Earth.  The  treaty  also  bcu-s 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  instnmients 
of  mass  destruction  from  outer  space 
including  the  celestial  bodies.  At  the 
same  time,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  these  restrictions  will  not  prevent 
the  use  of  military  personnel  or  equip- 
ment In  the  UjS.  space  efforts. 

Finally,  the  treaty  guarantees  Inspec- 
tion righte  to  Installations  and  space 
vehicles  on  celestial  bodies.  Consider- 
able publicity,  and  some  opposition,  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  these 
Inspection  rights  do  not  apply  to  objects 
in  orbit.  I  will  return  to  this  important 
question  of  Inspection  of  orbiting  bodies 
In  a  m<xnent. 

The  duration  of  the  treaty  Is  open- 
ended.  It  may  be  amended  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  parties  accept  the  proposed 
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amendment.  However,  It  should  be 
stressed  that  amendments  are  only  bind- 
ing on  those  states  party  to  the  treaty 
who  accept  them.  There  Is  no  possibility 
that  the  United  States,  therefore,  will  be 
forced  to  accept  an  unpalatable  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  any  states  party  to  the  treaty 
may  withdraw  after  1  year  of  notifi- 
cation of  intent  to  do  so.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  not  discuss  the  minor  points  in  the 
treaty.  Senators  have  before  them  the 
President's  message,  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  committee  report.  I  believe  this  In- 
formation will  cover  most  of  the  minor 
points  adequately.  I  will  concentrate  in- 
stead on  severed  questions  that  attracted 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

During  the  hearings  questions  were 
raised  as  to  whether  some  of  the  general 
statements  of  principles  embodies  in  the 
treaty  were  vulnerable  to  misinterpre- 
tation. As  evidenced  by  the  committee 
approval  without  dissenting  vote,  these 
concerns  were  dispelled  by  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  and  by  clarification  of 
the  conmiittee's  understanding  of  these 
Issues  In  the  committee  report.  Never- 
theless. I  wish  to  review  briefiy  the  two 
questions  of  interpretation  that  attracted 
interest:  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  re- 
garding the  desirability  of  sharing  the 
results  of  International  space  activities, 
and  those  provisions  establishing  inter- 
national liability  in  outer  space. 

Phrst,  the  treaty  states  that  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  "shall  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  benefit  and  In  the  inter- 
ests of  all  countries,  Irrespective  of  their 
degree  of  ecorunnic  or  scientific  develop- 
ment." The  committee  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  language  might  imply 
a  fixed  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  share  the  scientific  re- 
sults of  Its  space  activities.  After  listen- 
ing to  administration  witnesses,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  treaty  Included  no  such 
specific  obligations.  Nevertheless,  I 
wish  to  report  the  committee's  under- 
standing of  this  provision  by  noting 
that  It  is  the  committee's  understanding 
that  nothing  in  this  treaty  diminishes 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine how  it  shares  results  of  its  space 
activities. 

The  second  main  concern  centered  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Interna- 
tional liability  assumed  by  the  United 
States  under  article  vn.  After  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  complex  question 
with  administration  witnesses,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  article  VI  pertains 
only  to  physical  nonelectronic  damage 
that  space  activities  may  cause  to  the 
citizens  or  property  of  another  state.  I 
wish  to  make  the  committee's  position 
here  quite  clear.  A  separate  convention 
on  international  liability  in  space  activ- 
ities is  needed  to  establish  rules  for  de- 
termining liability  and  creating  a  for- 
mal means  of  resolving  differences. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  given  the  unqualified  assurance 
of  the  administration  that  such  a  con- 
vention will  be  negotiated  and  brought 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  this  treaty. 
The  specific  requirement  It  levies  on  the 


signatories  are  modest.  Indeed,  It  could 
be  argued  that  it  Is  unnecessary  to  out- 
law military  activities  In  outer  space, 
since  apparently  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  United  States  have  any  in- 
tention of  extending  their  military  com- 
petition into  outer  space.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  the  history  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  and  other  arms  control  efforts 
suggests  that  it  Is  easier  to  prevent  an 
arms  race  than  to  slow  or  stop  such  a 
race  once  It  begins.  For  example,  we 
face  such  a  problem  In  the  antlballlstlc 
missile  issue,  where  both  superpowers 
may  find  themselves  developing  a  missile 
system  which  they  neither  want  nor 
need,  but  will  defy  arms  controls  once 
the  race  begins. 

The  case  for  ratifying  this  treaty  Is,  in 
my  view,  bolstered  by  our  experience 
with  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959.  Sen- 
ators will  remember  that  considerable 
opposition  was  expressed  to  this  earlier 
treaty.  I  think  It  is  significant,  there- 
fore, that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dur- 
ing his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  spoke  of  "the  outstanding  success 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959. '  Mr. 
McNamara  went  on  to  say.  "Since  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  became  effective  there 
has  been  no  hint,  no  suggestion,  that  any 
party  was  not  living  up  to  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  in  all  respects." 

So  I  beUeve  that  the  Treaty  on  Outer 
Space  is  part  of  an  emerging  pattern 
which  may  be  of  great  Importance.  I 
refer  to  the  growing  international  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Idea  of  preventing  an 
arms  race  frcan  commencing,  rather 
than  limiting  our  efforts  to  desperate — 
and  often  futile — attempts  at  controlling 
an  arms  race  once  it  begins.  The  United 
States  In  accepting  this  treaty  is  giving 
up  nothing;  but  we  will  gain  the  chance, 
and  it  may  be  no  more  than  a  chance, 
to  prevent  tomorrow's  arms  race  in  outer 
space. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
treaty.  While  it  is  a  small  step,  I  believe 
it  Is  a  significant  step  toward  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  differences  which  have 
caused  so  much  harm  and  at  such  great 
expense  to  this  and  all  other  coimtrles 
during  the  last  20  years. 

Finally,  I  again  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  assistance  given  in 
the  hearings  and  in  the  deUberatlons 
of  this  body  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  the  welcome  words 
of  support  he  has  given  to  this  treaty, 
and  for  the  Interest  that  he  has  con- 
sistently shown  while  the  treaty  was 
under  consideration,  and  during  this  pe- 
riod of  Its  consummation. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  this  Is  a  significant  step  In  the 
right  direction,  on  a  road  on  which  we 
have  a  long  way  yet  to  travel  before  we 
reach  a  safer  and  saner  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  trea^  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  all  of 
its  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Resolved  (,tu>o-thiTds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vlae  &nd  conaent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  ActlvlUes 
of  States  In  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer 
Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celes- 
tial Bodies,  signed  at  Washington,  London 
and  Moscow  on  January  27,  1967.  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pubUos  (Executive  D,  Ninetieth  Congress 
first  session) . 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  184,  S.  375. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxGisLATivB  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  375) 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or  harassing 
telephone  calls  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report— No.  189— explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PC«POSE  AND  SUMMAKT  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make  It  a 
Federal  offense  to  make  certain  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  376  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$600  nor  Imprisonment  for  more  than  6 
months,  or  both,  for  anyone  who,  by  means 
of  telephone  communications  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce — 

(o)  Makes  any  comment,  request,  sugges- 
tion, or  proposal  which  Is  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  filthy,  or  Indecent;  or 

(b)  Makes  a  telephone  call,  whether  or 
not  conversation  ensues,  without  disclosing 
his  Identity  and  with  Intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number;  or 

(c)  Makes  or  causes  the  telephone  of  an- 
other repeatedly  or  continuously  to  ring  with 
Intent  to  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number:  or 

(d)  Makes  repeated  telephone  calls,  dur- 
ing which  conversation  ensues,  solely  to 
harass  any  person  at  the  called  number. 

The  same  penalty  Is  applicable  to  whom- 
ever knowingly  permits  any  telephone  under 
his  control  to  bie  used  for  any  purpose  pro- 
hibited by  this  section. 

tTMXS    rOK   LKGIBLATION 

Obscene  and  harassing  telephone  calls  have 
become  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  The 
telephone,  despite  Its  many  benefits  In  our 
dally  business  and  personal  lives,  unfortu- 
nately provides  a  ready  cloak  of  anonymity 


to  the  sort  of  person  who  can  somehow  de- 
rive satisfaction  or  pleasure  from  fright- 
ening other  people.  This  cloak  has  been 
availed  of  by  such  people  In  various  ways. 
The  telephone  may  ring  at  any  hotu*  of  the 
day  or  night,  to  produce  only  a  dead  line 
when  answered.  Sometimes  the  caller  will 
merely  breathe  heavily  and  then  hang  up. 
Sometimes  he  will  utter  obscenities. 

And,  recently,  a  new  and  moat  offensive 
form  of  harassment  has  been  devised.  Fam- 
ilies of  servicemen  are  called  and  given  false 
reports  of  death  or  Injury,  or  even,  hard  as 
It  Is  to  believe,  are  gloatingly  reminded  of 
the  death  of  a  son  or  husband  In  service. 

The  depth  of  this  vicious  practice  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
To  prevent  further  harassment  of  the  fami- 
lies mentioned,  the  names  of  personnel  and 
families  concerned  have  been  deleted  at  the 
request  of  the  Defense  Department: 

"Prior  to  departure  for  Vietnam  In  the 
early  part  of  July  1966,  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
technical  sergeant  was  telephonlcally  con- 
tacted by  persons  unknown  to  him,  and  who 
urged  him  not  to  go  to  Vietnam.  He  was 
also  called  derogatory  names.  Since  the 
sergeant's  departure  for  Vietnam,  his  de- 
pendent wife  has  received  numerous  anony- 
mous telephone  calls,  calling  her  a  war- 
monger and  other  derogatory  names  and 
making  reference  to  her  husband's  service 
In  Vietnam.  One  of  the  remi.rks  is  as  fol- 
lows: "If  you  keep  fiylng  the  American  fiag 
we  win  come  over  there  and  cut  you  to  rib- 
bons.' All  the  calls  were  made  during  the 
hours  of  darkness.  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  was  preparing  to  take  her  pet  dog  to 
the  veterinarian  for  an  emergency  at  0435, 
as  she  was  leaving  the  house,  two  men  drove 
rapidly  past  her.  threw  a  beer  bottle  at  her, 
and  called  her  a  warmonger. 

•  •  •  •  » 
"In  October  1966  the  mother  of  a  marine 

wounded  In  action  In  Vietnam  received  about 
six  telephone  calls  at  her  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
home.  The  caller  said  nothing  but  played 
martial  music,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
sounds  of  heavy  breathing  or  apparent 
shouted  military  ccnnmands. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  parents  of  a  marine  killed  In  action 

In  Vietnam  received  three  telephone  calls  In 
November  1966  at  their  Washington  State 
home.  The  caller  asked  on  each  occasion 
•How  do  you  like  having  your  son  killed  In 
Vietnam?" 

•  •  •  .  . 

"In  early  December  1966,  the  wife  of  an 
airman  stationed  In  Okinawa  received  a 
phone  call  at  her  residence  allegedly  from 
a  Sergeant  Miller,  of  Seymour-Johnson  Air 
Base.  Miller  asked  her  to  Identify  her  hus- 
band which  she  did.  Miller  then  stated 
that  her  husband  had  been  killed  In  an  ex- 
plosion on  Okinawa  and  that  he  and  the 
chaplain  planned  to  visit  her  In  a  few  hours 
Several  bom's  later,  after  she  had  Informed 
relatives  and  associates  of  the  news.  Miller 
called  again  and  stated  he  had  the  final  de- 
tails of  the  Incident  Including  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  remains  and  that  she  could 
go  ahead  with  a  memorial  service  for  her 
husband.  The  Kadena  Bed  Cross  requested 
verification  of  her  husband's  death  on  De- 
cember 6.  1966,  at  which  time  the  Red  Cross 
was  Informed  that  her  hvisband  was  alive. 
Prior  to  this  call  (August  or  8«ptember  1966) . 
the  airman's  wife  had  received  'mash'  calls 
from  a  man  In  Randleman  who  requested 
that  she  go  out  on  a  date  with  him." 
•  •  •  .  . 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  are  large  and  still  growing.  The 
Bell  Telephone  System,  which  provides  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  telephones, 
received  over  631,000  complalnte  from  March 
through  December  1966  conoernlng  abusive 
telephone  calU  that  threaten  or  harass  the 


recipients.  It  received  some  46,000  com- 
plaints of  such  caUs  In  March  1966.  Subse- 
quently, the  number  reached  a  high  of  some 
68,000  such  complaints  In  August  1986.  Some 
61,000  complalnte  of  such  calls  were  received 
In  December  1966. 

A  telephone  company  witness  testified 
that  most  of  the  calls  are  probably  Intrastate 
but  Indicated  that  It  Is  only  after  an  In- 
vestigation of  a  complaint  has  been  success- 
fully cwnpleted  that  the  telephone  company 
Is  able  to  classify  offending  calls  as  Intrastate 
or  interstate.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  these  figures  deal  with  complaints  ac- 
tually received  by  the  telephone  companies. 
It  Is  to  be  assumed  that  many  such  calls  are 
made  which  never  become  the  subject  of  such 
a  complaint. 

Some  remedies  do  exist  at  the  present  time. 
Thirty-eight  States  have  statutes,  varying 
somewhat  In  content,  but  generally  prohibit- 
ing the  making  of  various  types  of  obscene, 
harassing,  or  annoying  telephone  calls. 
These  specific  laws,  many  of  which  are  of 
recent  origin,  appear  to  be  helping.  Eleven 
of  the  twelve  remaining  States  currently 
have  before  them  proposals  to  outlaw  abu- 
sive calling.  The  telephone  companies'  right 
to  discontinue  service  where  making  such 
calls  violates  company  tariffs  Is  probab:y 
also  of  some  value.  And  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  telephone  company  publicity  given  to 
the  problem  and  how  they  will  serve  cus- 
tomers who  receive  such  calls  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  problem.  But  no 
Federal  law  deals  with  the  problem  (except 
18  U.S.C.  875(c)  prohibiting  Interstate  com- 
munication containing  a  threat  of  person- 
al injury  and  18  U.S.C.  837(d)  prohibiting 
use  of  the  telephone  to  make  threats  of  dam- 
age to  certain  property  or  threats  to  persons 
seeking  to  make  specified  uses  of  such  prop- 
erty) and  the  witnesses  before  your  com- 
mittee generally  agreed  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion directed  to  such  abusive  calls  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  desirable  to  close  the  "in- 
terstate gap."  This  is  a  logical  approach  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  under  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  or  regulation  of  the  tele- 
phone system.  Federal  legislation  dealing 
with  interstate  abusive  calls  should  also 
simplify  prosecutions  of  Interstate  calls  by 
permitting  them  to  take  place  where  It  may 
be  convenient  for  the  witnesses.  In  this 
regard,  18  U.S.C.  3237,  would  permit  prose- 
cution of  such  offenses  In  any  district  in 
which  the  offense  was  begun.  Is  continued, 
or  Is  completed. 

COMMnTEE    HEARINGS 

S.  375  was  Introduced  by  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore,  chairman  of  your  committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Communications.  Hearings 
on  S.  375  were  held  on  February  16,  1967,  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications. 

Congressman  Van  Deerlln  of  California 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  of  his  con- 
cern with  the  growing  problem  of  telephone 
harassment  and  stated  that  he  had  Intro- 
duced an  identical  bill,  H.R.  1422.  In  the 
House.  He  related  that  he  had  learned  first- 
hand what  It's  like  to  be  the  target  of  abusive 
telephone  calls.  After  receiving  a  series  of 
such  calls  at  his  Washington  home  in  Jan- 
uary 1967,  he  reluctantly  took  an  unlisted 
number.  One  such  call  occurred  when  his 
13-year  old  daughter  took  a  call  from  an 
anonymous  person  who  used  obscenities  in 
threatening  to  kill  her  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  testified  that, 
while  enforcement  of  any  such  legislation 
would  appropriately  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Commission 
was  In  full  accord  with  the  committee's 
efforts  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lem of  obscene  and  harassing  telephone  calls 
as  set  forth  in  S.  375  and  strongly  supports 
its  enactment.    He  recalled  an  instance  of  a 


caU  to  bla  home  when  his  wife  said:  "I  am 
certainly  glad  it  wasn't  MarUyn — our  daugh- 
ter— who  received  that  call,"  because  it  was 
a  revolting  type  of  call  that  no  one  should 
be  subjected  to. 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  W.  Berg,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  MUltary  Per- 
sonnel Policy,  presented  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  General  Berg  testi- 
fied that  the  Department  of  Defense  strongly 
supports  this  legislation.  In  his  May  1966 
testimony  he  Indicated  that  a  spot  check  of 
only  nine  representative  military  bases  In  the 
United  States  to  get  some  Idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  general  problem  of  obscene  and 
harassing  telephone  calls  turned  up  approxi- 
mately 600  reported  cases  of  all  types  during 
the  preceding  year  at  those  Installations. 
Some  87  of  those  were  .Incidents  of  harass- 
ment of  about  50  military  families  related  to 
military  operations  overseas,  mostly  in  con- 
nection with  service  In  Vietnam.  Those  con- 
tacts were  mostly  by  telephone  but  also  In- 
cluded letters,  postcards,  telegrams,  and  even 
face-to-face  visits.  General  Berg  Indicated 
there  has  been  a  slight  drop  in  the  number 
of  such  cases  since  that  time  and  attributes 
this  to  your  subcommittee's  earlier  hearings 
on  this  subject  and  to  the  high  degree  of 
cooperation  provided  by  the  telephone  in- 
dustry. General  Berg  Indicated  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  welcomes  and  will  strongly 
support  any  legislation  which  promises  a 
measure  of  protection  to  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families  from  these 
vicious  and  despicable  acts.  He  stressed  the 
impact  of  such  acts  on  the  morale  and  well- 
being  of  our  servicemen  and  their  famUlee, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  our  mUltary  op- 
erations in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hubert  Kertz,  operating  vice  president 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegrs^h  Co., 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Bell  System  tele- 
phone operating  companies.  Mr.  Kertz  re- 
ferred to  his  previous  testimony  In  which 
he  had  given  the  committee  helpful  expla- 
nations of  some  of  the  techniques  used  by 
telephone  companies  to  Identify  the  tele- 
phone lines  from  which  abusive  calls  origi- 
nate. Other  techniques  he  had  thought  It 
best  not  to  disclose  publicly  lest  the  Infor- 
mation make  It  easier  for  annoyance  callers 
to  avoid  detection. 

Three  basic  detection  devices  are  used. 
One  Is  a  tone  set,  a  box  equipped  with  an 
on-and-off  switch  and  connected  by  a  wire 
to  the  annoyed  customer's  tel^hone.  When 
a  crank  call  Is  received,  the  customer  filps  the 
switch  which  places  a  30,000-cycle  tone  on 
the  circuit  and  also  activates  an  alarm  In  the 
central  office,  alerting  a  switchman  on  duty 
to  start  tracing  the  call.  This  tone  cannot  be 
heard  by  either  party  to  the  telephone  call. 
Another  device  is  a  pen  register  attached  to 
the  line  of  a  prime  suspect  In  a  crank-call 
case. 

The  instrument  records  the  number  called 
and  the  time  of  the  call.  A  third  device  acts 
as  a  computer  in  the  central  office  and  puts 
the  calling  nimiber,  called  number,  date,  and 
time  on  a  punchcard. 

Mr.  Kertz  testified  that  these  detection 
techniques  have  grown  more  sophisticated 
as  telephone  switching  systems  have  become 
more  complex  and  that  the  Bell  System  is 
continually  working  on  better  and  quicker 
ways  of  making  line  identifications. 

Mr.  KertB  stressed  the  Bell  System's  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  to  offer  assist- 
ance to  any  victim  of  such  calling  within  Its 
operating  areas.  He  outlined  the  company 
procedures  followed  In  cases  of  abusive  calls, 
stated  that  all  successful  prosecutions  are 
publicized  for  their  deterrent  effect,  and 
testified  that  local  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties have  been  most  cooperative  and  extreme- 
ly helpful  in  InvesUgaUng  theee  cases. 

Mr.  Kertz  testified  that  existing  State  and 
local  criminal  legislation  is  of  great  help  to 
the  telephone  companies  In  their  attempts 
to  eliminate  abusive  calls.  He  stated  that  In 
the   areas   served   by   the   B^  System   tha 
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eoorts  convicted  368  abusive  callers  during 
1965  and  788  abusive  callers  In  1906. 

He  emphasized  that  tbe  Justice  Dspart- 
ment  Is  not  brought  into  a  situation  of  this 
kind  until  after  the  technology  of  the  Bell 
System  companies  has  determined  that  an 
Interstate  call,  as  contrasted  with  an  Intra- 
state caU,  of  an  abusive  nature  has  been 
made.  He  testified  that  such  technology  Is 
not  a  bugging  or  monitoring  device  to  over- 
hear or  record  oonversaUons,  but  Is  an  elec- 
tronic technique  to  register  on  tape  the 
time  of  day  and  the  called  tel^hone  num- 
ber made  on  a  particular  line. 

He  stated  that  the  Bell  System  believes 
Federal  legislation  will  have  a  deterrent  ef- 
fect on  potential  offenders  and  would  be  of 
practical  advantage  to  the  telephone  com- 
panies In  attempting  to  deal  with  abusive 
calls.  Mr.  Kertz  specifically  endorsed  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  S.  375. 

Adm.  William  C.  Mott.  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  TJ3.  Independent  Telephone  Asso- 
ciation (X7SITA),  a  trade  association  com- 
posed of  some  2,300  telephone  companies, 
testified  In  suppcn^  of  the  legislation.  Ad- 
miral Mott  stated  that  a  Federal  statute 
prohibiting  obscene  or  harassing  telephone 
calls  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
should  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  mak- 
ing of  such  calls  and  might  further  set  an 
example  for  those  States  not  now  having 
statutes  or  whose  statutes  might  need  re- 
vision. 

He  testified  that  one  added  reason  for  the 
necessity  for  Federal  legislation  in  this  area 
Is  the  Increased  usage  of  what  Is  known  as 
WATS  (wide  area  telephone  service)  line  for 
making  an  Interstate  call.  WATS  is  a  fast- 
growing  service  and  national  In  scope.  There 
is  no  Individual  charge  for  messages  and 
In  that  respect  It  Is  similar  to  local  tele- 
phone calling. 

Mr.  Paul  Bodgers,  general  coimsel,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  8c  Utilities 
Commissioners,  expressed  the  view  that 
State  legislation  in  38  States  deals  adequate- 
ly with  Intrastate  threatening  or  harassing 
telephone  calls  and  11  States  now  have  spe- 
cific legislation  under  consideration  to  deal 
with  this  mattw.  He  testified  that  Chair- 
man Ben  T.  Wiggins,  of  the  NARUC  Com- 
mittee on  Communications  Problems,  plans 
to  present  to  his  committee  a  model  State 


bill  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  lan- 
guage of  his  model  State  blU  will  closely 
parallel  the  language  of  S.  376. 

He  testified  that  S.  376  will  complement 
the  State  activity  and  NABUC  supports  Its 
enactment  to  combat  the  making  of  such 
calls  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Senator  Edward  B.  Long  of  Missouri  and 
Congressman  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  of  New 
Jersey,  submitted  statements  placed  In  the 
record  supporting  the  enactment  of  8.  376. 

CONCLUSION 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase 
In  these  vicious  and  cruel  attacks  over  the 
telephone  must  be  reversed  by  legislative 
action.  Your  committee  believes  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  aid  In  deterring 
obscene  and  harassing  telephone  calls  gen- 
erally and  will  provide  an  appropriate  reme- 
dy to  reach  those  calls  made  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce.  The  loophole  which  exists 
today  because  of  the  lack  of  a  Federal  law 
covering  this  subject  matter  wlU  be  closed. 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  serve 
the  public  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  375)  was  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  title  n 
of  the  Communloatlona  Act  of  1034.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sxc.  223.  Obscknx  or  Hajussxno  Tilx- 
PHONX  Calls  in  thk  District  or  Columbia 

OB    IN    INTZXSTATX    OR    FORKION     COMMXaCK. — 

Whoever  by  means  of  telephone  communica- 
tion in  the  District  of  Colimnbia  or  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce — 

"(a)  makes  any  comment,  request,  sug- 
gestion, or  proposal  which  is  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  filthy,  or  indecent;  or 


"(b)  makes  a  telephone  call,  whether  or 
not  conversation  ensues,  without  disclosing 
his  identity  and  with  intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number;  or 

"(c)  makes  or  causes  the  telephone  of 
another  repeatedly  or  continuously  to  ring, 
with  Intent  to  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number;  or 

"(d)  makes  repeated  telephone  calls,  dur- 
ing which  conversation  ensues,  solely  to 
harass  any  person  at  the  called  nxunber;  or 
Whoever  knowingly  permits  any  telephone 
under  his  control  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  section — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $600  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AJM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  entered  on  Wednesday, 
April  19,  1967,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m..  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday  April 
25.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMTNAllONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  24.  1967: 

Coal  Minx  Satett  Boakd  or  Rxvixw 

Dennis  L.  McElroy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  cf  Review  for  the  term  expiring  July 
16.  1972.  vice  Edward  Steldle,  term  expiring. 

FCDCKAL  RESEBVX  STSTXII 

WllUam  W.  Sherrlll,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
14  years  from  February  1,  1964,  vice  Charles 
.  oah  Shepardson,  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Foot  Huidred  PemuylTaaiaBS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OW  FSNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apra  24.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  learned  that  some  400  young 
men  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  died  since  January  1966, 
lighting  Communist  aggression  and  de- 
fending freedom  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  a  cause 
halfway  around  the  world.  And  I  would 
like  to  offer  whatever  consolation  can  be 
offered  to  their  families,  for  If  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  duty  of  these  men  be- 
long to  their  coimtry,  their  loss  Is  felt 
most  deeply  by  their  loved  ones. 

I  have  called  them  men  when  many  of 
them  really  were  boys.  And  I  referred 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  halfway  around 


the  world.  PYeedom  anywhere  in  the 
world  remains  an  integral  part  of  our 
own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  want  to  list  the  names  of  all 
400  In  the  Record.  But  I  would  dearly 
love  to  Include  the  names  of  nine  who 
lived  In  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  the  district  which 
I  represent,  the  northeast  part  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  small  way  I  hope  the 
memory  of  their  courage  will  live  on  In 
the  Record  of  the  Congress  which  owes 
them  much. 

Pfc.  George  W.  Abey,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mn. 
George  W.  Abey,  7809  Whltakes  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

licpl.  Charles  L.  Isley,  m.  Marine  Corps, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Isley,  Jr.,  6940 
Hasbrook  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LCpl.  Frederick  O.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Marine 
Corps,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  O. 
Lynch,  Sr.,  999  Lardner  Terrace,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Cpl.  Stephen  P.  Miller,  Marine  Corps,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Miller,  9681  Cowden 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cpl.  Anthony  J.  Nlgro,  Marine  Corps,  son 


of  Mrs.  Naomi  Julsto,  12134  Sweet  Biiar  Road. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sp4  Frank  J.  Noatadt,  Jr.,  Army,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Nostadt,  7637  Whltaker 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sgt.  Sofiord  S.  Pye,  Army,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Judith  Ann  Pye,  2626  Hemlock  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pfc.  William  Wilknowsky.  Jr.,  Army,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Glorta  L.  Wilknowsky,  76117 
Totresdale  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A2c.  Ronald  C.  Kinsky,  Air  Force,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Kinsky,  7146  Lawn- 
dalo  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Paasover  Seafon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 


my  greetings  to  those  of  my  constituents 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  Jews,  through- 
out the  world,  are  now  celebrating  the 
Passover  season. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  many  American 
Jews  were  subjected  to  discrimination 
and  religious  prejudice.  However,  the 
work  and  accomplishments  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  America  could  not  be  ignored. 
They  were  an  enormous  part  of  our 
American  heritage  and  helped  to  broad- 
en and  better  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
Those  who  preach  anti-Semitism  are 
considered  by  Americans  today  as  be- 
longing to  a  lunatic  fringe. 

I  Joined  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress in  signing  a  statement  this  week, 
condemning  the  suppression  of  Jewish 
spiritual  and  cultural  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is  presently 
severely  restricting  the  religious  life  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Jews  in  Russia  are 
forbidden  to  establish  any  nationwide 
federation  of  congregations  or  clergy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  statement  with 
the  signature  of  284  Members  of  Con- 
gress, may  make  the  Soviet  Gtovernment 
aware  that  we  here  in  America  strongly 
disapprove  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  to- 
ward the  Jewish  people.  It  is  my  fur- 
ther hope  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will 
amend  thei*-  present  policy  and  permit 
the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  freedom 
to  engage  in  their  religious  practices  with 
no  state  discrimination. 

It  is  time  now  for  men  to  repudiate  all 
forms  of  religious  persecution,  realizing 
what  wise  men  have  long  known,  that 
men  of  all  nations  and  creeds  are 
brothers. 


Law  and  Order  Mast  PrevaU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKNNUSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  concerned  over  the 
continued  outbreaks  of  violence  and  dis- 
order in  our  major  cities. 

If  this  trend  continues,  our  demo- 
cratic society  will  be  weakened — because 
it  is  the  cement  of  law  and  order  which 
holds  our  free  society  together.  We 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  as  Americans 
to  the  principles  of  law  and  order  that 
are  the  foundation  of  our  Nation. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  law  and  order.  I  include 
my  weekly  newsletter,  Capitol  Comments, 
In  the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Law  and  Oaoxx  Mcst'Pkxvail 
(By  Jox  L.  EviMs.  Member  of  Congress,  Poiu-th 
District,  Tennessee) 
It  has  become  increasingly  evident  in 
recent  weeks  that  forces  and  infiuences  are 
at  work  in  our  country  which  are  tearing  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  democratic  society. 
These  disrupting  forces  and  Infiuences  are 
manifest  in  the  violence,  demonstrations, 
lawlessness  and  unrest  which  have  been  too 
much  in  evidence  in  many  sections  of  our 
Nation. 


The  lawlessneas  In  NashvUle,  LouisvlUe, 
Chicago  and  in  many  other  of  our  big  cities 
in  recent  weeks — if  continued — will  serve  to 
undermine  our  system  of  laws.  The  cement 
of  law  and  order  must  prevail  to  hold  o\ir 
democratic  society  toegther. 

This  Nation  and  its  people  traditionally 
have  lived  within  the  law — because  to  Uve 
outside  the  law  is  to  live  in  a  world  of 
chaos,  anarchy  and  disorder.  This  coimtry 
was  founded  on  a  system  of  law  and  order — 
respect  for  law  and  order — and  it  Is  time  we 
rededicated  ourselves  to  these  principles. 

Our  Nation  was  formed  so  that  a  demo- 
cratic people  could  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony,  each  engaged  in  his  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Our  society  was  formed  in  order 
that  our  people  cotUd  think  for  themselves, 
govern  themselves,  fulfill  themselves — In  a 
land  of  freedom  and  liberty  within  the  frame- 
work of  law  and  order. 

The  only  successful  way  to  achieve  these 
goals  is  to  strive  for  personal  objectives  in 
a  society  of  law  and  order.  This  Nation  has 
made  great  progress  in  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  our  people — and  the  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  force  leads  to  distrust  and  appre- 
hension, and  reacts  strongly  against  further 
progress  and  advancement.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  said:  "The  execution  of  the  laws  Is 
more  important  than  the  making  of  them." 

Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. 

Where  order  ends,  anarchy  begins. 

Certainly  there  are  conditions  in  our  Na- 
tion that  must  be  corrected — and  this  must 
be  done  at  all  levels,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional. Great  strides  are  being  made  In  im- 
proving education,  providing  better  hous- 
ing, and  in  creating  Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  all  our  people. 

America  became  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  world  imder  a  system  of  laws.  With  a 
disregard  for  law  and  order,  our  country 
would  be  weakened.  Let  us  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  our  land  and  thus  insure  that  freedom 
and  liberty  will  be  preserved,  promoted  and 
perpetuated. 


Textile  Imports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago  a  number  of  my  colleagues  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  their  concern 
over  rising  levels  of  textile  Imports  to  the 
United  States.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  Kansas  are  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  drastic  rise  in  wool  tex- 
tile imports  since  the  close  of  World  War 
n  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of 
many  of  our  wool  textile  plants.  We 
know  that  this  contraction  has  been 
caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the  inability 
of  these  mills  to  meet  the  imfair  com- 
petition from  countries  such  as  Japan 
and  Italy,  where  wages  and  production 
costs  are  much  lower  than  ours. 

This  problem  affects  all  segments  of 
the  Industry,  including  the  wool  grow- 
ing segment.  Wool  growers  In  Kansas, 
as  well  as  other  States  of  the  Nation, 
are  concerned  when  they  see  their  do- 
mestic markets  shrinking  and  with  the 
prospect  that  If  wool  textile  imports  are 
not  held  at  reasonable  levels  they  may 
eventually  lose  their  only  outlet  for  do- 


mestic wool;  namely,  the  domestic  wool 
manufacturers. 

The  concern  of  the  entire  Kansas  dele- 
gation was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  April  18,  1967.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  this  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

U.8.  SXNATX, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  18, 1967. 
The  PaxsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAB  Mk.  PaxsmiNT:  The  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation  would  like  to  join  with  the 
many  other  members  of  Congress  who  are 
urging  prompt  implementation  of  the  ex- 
pressed policy  of  the  AdmlnlBtration  for  rea- 
sonable limitations  of  imports  of  wool 
products. 

While  Kansas  Is  not  a  wool  manufacttuing 
state,  one  of  our  agricultural  products  is 
WOOL  Our  growers  have  no  outlet  for  their 
wool  except  through  our  domestic  mills. 
Since  World  War  n  some  300  domestic  wool 
textile  plants  have  disappeared,  along  with 
60  per  cent  of  key  manufacturing  machinery 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  in  1964  when  you  stated  that 
imports  of  wool  products  must  be  held  at 
reasonable  levels  and  that  the  industry 
should  be  restored  to  good  health,  the  vol- 
ume of  wool  textile  imports  had  reached  22 
per  cent  of  our  production.  However,  this 
past  year  the  ratio  increased  to  27  per  cent. 
In  some  categories  such  as  worsteds,  knit- 
wear and  wool  shirts,  we  are  advised  that 
import  concentration  is  in  the  range  of  50 
per  cent. 

From  your  address  to  the  agricultural 
groups  who  met  with  you  at  the  White  House 
a  few  weeks  ago,  we  know  that  you  share  our 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  agriculture  aa 
well  as  otir  wool  textile  industry.  If  wool 
teztUe  imports  continue  to  decimate  our  do- 
mestic mills,  domestic  wool  growers  in  Kan- 
sas and  the  other  49  states  (all  of  which 
produce  wool)  will  have  no  market  for  their 
raw  wool  production. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  In  the  interest  of 
our  entire  U.S.  wool  Industry,  we  strongly 
urge  the  Administration  to  do  everything 
possible  to  insure  that  wool  textUe  imports 
are  held  at  reasonable  levels. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEKT  DOLX. 

Chkster  L.  MiZE. 
Oarnxk  E.  SHRivxa, 
Joe  SKtTBiTZ. 
Lasbt  Winn,  Jr. 
Fkank  Carlson. 
Jamxs    B.    Pkaxson. 


NatioBal  Conference  of  State  Sodetie* — 
OAS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST  VIXGINIA 
IN  T1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  recent  event 
which  I  believe  exemplifies  (HibUc  effort 
to  further  the  worthy  mission  and  goals 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  notable  occasion  was  the  grand  ball 
of  the  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Societies  and  held  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  4, 
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1967.  An  attendance  of  over  800  distin- 
guished persons  represented  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Territory  of  Ouam, 
and  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  entire  court  of  princesses,  as 
selected  by  State  societies,  military  es- 
corts, and  beautiful  young  Latin  Ameri- 
can girls  in  native  costume  were  pre- 
sented to  the  1966  festival  queen,  who 
flew  Into  Washington  from  Chattanooga 
University,  Tenn.  The  queen.  Miss  Adele 
Oeraghty.  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Savillia-Secasa, 
Ambassador  representative  of  Nicara- 
gua; dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
OAS  Council  Chairman,  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Ritter-Alslan,  Ambassador  represent- 
ative of  Panama,  and  Senora  Hitter, 
who  were  seated  adjacent  to  the  throne. 
The  spectacular  pageantry  was  enhanced 
by  the  music  of  the  Chilean  Folklore 
Singers,  Sonny  Seixas  Latin  Orchestra, 
and  the  U.S.  Dnmi  and  Bugle  Corps. 
Television  celebrities  Miss  Inga  Run- 
vould  and  Mr.  Mac  McGtarry  of  WRC-TV 
officiated  as  mistress  and  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

The  well-chosen  remarks  of  National 
Conference  President  Robert  James 
Schissell,  of  Nebraska,  which  introduced 
the  main  presentation  event,  are  con- 
sidered most  descriptive  of  conference 
background  and  objectives.  Mr.  Schis- 
sell said : 

For  over  a  centiiry  State  Societies  have 
fuQctioned  In  our  great  Nation's  Capital, 
bringing  together  those  whoee  lives  were 
influenced  through  pa«t  residence  In  their 
home  State.  The  result  was  a  rewarding 
experience  for  many  Individuals  represent- 
ing the  fields  of  Government,  business,  the 
arts  and  communications.  Noted  public  of- 
ficials have  served  and  are  currently  serving 
as  leaders  of  their  respective  State  organiza- 
tions. The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  fact  headed  the 
Texas  State  Society  while  serving  In  the 
trmted  States  Senate. 

So  great  was  the  Impact  of  these  groups 
on  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  Washington 
that  In  the  year  1952,  the  Congress  chartered 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Societies  to 
"promote  friendly  and  cooperative  relations 
between  the  various  State  and  Territorial 
SodetlM  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
foster,  participate  In,  and  encourage  educa- 
tional, cultiiral,  civic,  and  patriotic  programs 
and  activities."  On  this  occasion,  the  Grand 
Presentation  Ball,  the  Conference  has  fully 
accomplished  its  educational  and  cultural 
mandate  by  Joining  aU  of  the  Americas  with- 
in the  International  scope  of  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival. 

This  evening  we  are  gathering  In  a  mag- 
nificent bxUlding.  rich  In  tradition,  the  House 
of  the  Americas  and  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  For 
over  140  years  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
have  been  working  together,  in  a  cooperative 
fashion,  toward  peace,  understanding  and  a 
better  relationship.  The  OAS  embodies  to- 
day the  aspirations  of  440.000.000  Americans 
from  Alaska  to  the  southern -most  tip  of 
Argentina,  and  its  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  political  as  well  as  the  economic  and 
social  fields  are  world  history.  It  Is  there- 
fore appropriate  tonight  In  the  presence  of 
this  distinguished  representation  from  all 
states  of  the  hemisphere,  and  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Cherry  Blossom  season,  we  salute  the 
OAS  and  the  Inter-American  System  on  its 
77th  Anniversary,  and  express  our  hope  for 
the  continued  success  of  its  worthy  mission. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  re- 
ceipt of  ^  telegram  communication  from 
honorary  chairman  Hubert   H.  Htth- 


PH«BT,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  read  to  the  audience  by  his 
sister,  the  charming,  vivacious  Frances 
Humphrey  Howard,  who  served  as  vice 
chairman. 
Mr.  HtncPHRET's  message  read: 
From  Western  Europe.  I  send  warmest 
greetings  to  your  gala  Cherry  Blossom 
Princess  Presentation  Ball.  I  have  asked  my 
sister  to  bring  this  message  of  pride  and 
pleasure  from  afar.  Beet  wishes  for  a  joyous 
evening  to  one  and  all.  My  congratulations 
to  the  attractive  Princesses  and  special 
thanks  to  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Societies.     Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Subsequent  to  his  return  from  Europe, 
Mr.  Humphrey  kindly  forwarded  an 
autographed  program  to  each  of  the 
court.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the 
1967  princesses  are  currently  attending 
college,  it  is  believed  that  this  fine  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  Vice  President 
will  stimulate  academic  interest  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Great 
personal  interest  in  Latin  America  was 
expressed  by  all  who  witnessed  the  ball 
pageantry. 

Serving  the  occasion  were  the  Honor- 
able Charles  H.  Wilson,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, chairman  of  the  ball;  His  Excel- 
lency, Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, OAS,  honorary  first  vice  chairman; 
his  Excellency  Raul  Diez  de  Medina,  Am- 
bassador representative  of  Bolivia,  hon- 
orary vice  chairman;  the  Honorable  San- 
tiago Polanco-Abreu,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
honorary  chairman;  the  Honorable  P. 
Joseph  (Jiggs)  Donohue,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, honorary  vice  chaiiman;  His  Ex- 
cellency, Mr.  Sol  M.  Llnowltz,  Ambas- 
sador representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  OAS  Council,  honorary  vice  chair- 
man: the  Honorable  Joseph  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senate,  honorary  vice  chairman;  the 
Honorable  James  Kee,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, honorary  vice  chairman;  and  Mrs. 
Rush  D.  Holt,  chairman,  princess  com- 
mittee. 


President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Homphrey  Carry  Nation's  Worldwide 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


OF   TKNNESSXZ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  24.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey  are  traveling  exten- 
sively on  missions  of  peace  and  good 
win,  which  are  necessary  and  essential 
because  of  the  Nation's  position  of  world 
leadership. 

President  Johnson  today  is  in  West 
Germany,  attending  the  funeral  of  for- 
mer Chancellor  Adenauer,  to  be  followed 
by  discussions  with  West  German  lead- 
ership. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  recently 
visited  a  number  of  European  nations 
and  President  Johnson  recently  has  at- 
tended the  Latin  American  Conference 
and  the  Manila  Conference  of  Asian  Na- 
tions, among  others. 


In  this  connection,  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  matter  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  our  international  responsibilities, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  news- 
letter, Capitol  Comments,  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

TKB      PKESmiNT      AND      TH«      ViCl     PEESIDEMT 

Travxl  Extinsivkly  as  UNrrro  Statis  Ex- 
tacisza  World  Leadkbship  Rxsponsibiutixs 
The  position  of  world  leadership  held  by 
the  United  States  again  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  In  recent  weeks  and  months  as 
President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  have  traveled  to  Asia,  Europe  and 
South  America  as  goodwill  ambaasadora  and 
to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  this  na- 
tion's leadership  In  world  affairs  and  the 
promotion  of  peace. 

The  President  last  week  attended  a  Latin 
American  hemispheric  conference  In  Punta 
Del  Este,  Uruguay  in  South  America,  to 
strengthen  our  Good  Neighbor  Policy— Initi- 
ated by  Cordell  Hull— and  to  reassure  o\ir 
friends  In  this  hemisphere  of  our  continuing 
concern  for  their  growth  and  progress. 
This  nation's  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
South  American  nations  Is  a  part  of  the 
general  effort  to  stop  the  onrush  and  spread 
of  Communism  by  assisting  these  nations 
in  eliminating  conditions  that  provide  seed 
beds  for  the  growth  of  Communism. 

The  Vice  President  last  week  flew  to  Ger- 
many, Italy.  Great  Britain,  Belgium.  Prance 
and  other  European  nations  where  In  his 
visit  he  sought  to  strengthen  the  bridges  of 
friendship  with  our  European  allies.  He 
also  has  visited  Canada  earlier  this  year. 

President  Johnson  recently  played  the 
major  role  In  the  Manila  Conference  of  free 
Asian  nations — and  has  twice  met  In  Guam 
In  the  Pacific  recently  with  representatives 
of  South  Vietnam  and  our  military  and 
civilian  leadership  from  Saigon  to  discuss 
the  progress  of  our  effort  to  halt  Communist 
aggression  and  promote  accord  and  peace. 
En  route  from  the  Manila  Conference.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  went  on  to  Vietnam  to  visit 
our  fighting  men  there  and  to  reassure  them 
and  our  allies  of  our  determination  to  stand 
firm  and  to  halt  Communist  aggression. 

Responsibility  rests  heavily  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  country  as  the  most  power- 
ful naUon  In  the  world.  In  this  modern 
world,  with  transportation  and  communica- 
tions cutting  distances  constantly,  events  In 
any  part  of  the  world  can  have  an  effect  upon 
our  future.  Each  development  must  be 
studied  and  evaluated — and  appropriate 
action  taken. 

President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  are  striving  constantly  to  bolster 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world  and  their 
journeys  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  empha- 
size the  concern  and  importance  to  our 
nation  of  developments  everywhere. 

It  Is  significant  that  communism  finds  lit- 
tle support  In  nations  that  are  healthy  eco- 
nomically. Our  technology  and  our  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  know-how  are  assisting 
undeveloped  nations  In  building  strong 
foundations  for  democratic  governments. 


Representation  of  the  District  of 
Colombia  b  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20,   1967,   I   addressed   the  Democratic 


Central  Committee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  subject  of  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Congress. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  my 
statement  and  the  text  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  396,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  7,  1967.  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  such  representation. 
Represxktation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   in  Conghess 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  be 
here  with  you  tonight,  and  so  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  I  Introduced  to 
provide  for  one  Representative  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Ho\ise,  and  for 
such  additional  representation  in  the  House 
and  Senate  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe. 

I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  before  the 
House  in  the  90th  Congress  and  I  propose  to 
have  hearings  before  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  a  matter  of  weeks  so  that  this  pro- 
posal can  move  forward.  I  am  not  for  one 
moment  under  the  Ulusion  that  this  will  be 
an  easy  task.  I  am  depending  on  people  like 
you  to  give  me  and  other  like-minded  Mem- 
bers every  assistance  you  possibly  can. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  opposition  to  this 
proposal  will  come  from  quarters  who  will 
hide  the  real  reason  for  their  opposition*  be- 
hind superficial  arguments  like — 

(1)  This  Is  the  Nation's  capital  and  should 
remain  In  a  special  status; 

(2)  The  people  In  the  District  are  not 
really  Interested  In  having  a  Member  In  the 
House: 

(3)  We  have  committees  In  the  House  and 
Senate  which  can  adequately  look  after  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  District; 

(4)  Two  committees  in  Congress  can  pro- 
vide better  representation  than  one  Member 
out  of  435  and,  hence,  a  Member  would  be 
superfluous; 

(5)  The  committees  plus  the  Commis- 
sioners should  suffice  to  protect  the  residents 
of  the  District; 

(6)  Let's  not  disturb  the  unique  position 
of  the  District;  and 

(7)  Taxes  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict would  increase,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

I  will  not  seek  tonight  to  demolish  e<kch 
of  these  arguments.  I  think  you  know  the 
answers  as  well  as  I  do.  I  want  to  point  out. 
however,  a  few  very  interesting  facts.  The 
population  In  the  District,  as  indicated  by 
ttie  1060  census,  was  763.056.  Based  on  the 
same  census,  we  flnd  that  the  average  Con- 
gressional district  Is  composed  of  410.000, 
based  on  population  ooimt.  No  reason  ex- 
lst;s  why  410.000  people  Uvlng  outside  of  the 
District  are  entitled  to  representation,  and 
the  763  odd  thousand  people  of  the  District 
are  not.  Significantly,  Alaska  was  made  a 
State  with  only  226.167  and  HawaU  was 
made  a  State  with  632.772. 

The  major  prohibition,  of  course  against 
representation  In  Congress  for  the  Dlstrlot 
of  ColumbU  lies  In  the  Constitution.  This 
we  propose  to  remove.  The  Constitution  does 
provide  in  Article  1,  Section  8.  that 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District,  (The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square,  as  may  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  be- 
come the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  1,  Section  2  states  that  "No  person 
shall  be  a  Representative  .  .  .  who  shaU 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  InhablUnt  of  that 
State  In  which  he  shall  be  chosen."  The 
District  of  ColumbU  Is  not  a  State.  Article 
1.  Section  3  requires  that  the  Senate  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State. 


Once  this  constitutional  amendnaent  has 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  and  been  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  these  provisions  will  not  be  ap- 
plicable. 

We  must  note  that  In  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  House  there 
are  twenty-five  members,  only  three  of  whom 
comes  from  States  adjacent  to  the  District. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  from  South 
Carolina.  There  Is  one  member  from  Missis- 
sippi, two  members  from  Illinois,  two  mem- 
bers from  New  York,  one  member  from  Texas, 
one  member  from  North  Carolina,  one  mem- 
ber from  California,  one  member  from  Mich- 
igan, one  member  from  Georgia,  one  member 
from  Florida,  three  members  from  Minne- 
sota, one  member  from  Washington,  one 
member  from  Indiana,  one  member  from 
Wisconsin,  one  member  from  Ohio,  one 
member  from  Virginia,  two  members  from 
Maryland,  one  member  from  Kansas,  and  one 
from  Arizona. 

On  the  Senate  committee,  we  have  one 
Senator  from  Nevada,  one  from  Oregon,  one 
from  New  York,  one  from  Maryland,  one 
from  Virginia,  one  from  Vermont,  one  from 
Colorado,  and  one  from  Kentucky.  There  we 
have  It.  all  around  the  mulberry  bush,  far 
and  near,  but  the  District  stands  in  "splendid 
Isolation";  that  Is,  splendid  Isolation  from 
representation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  but  not  Isolated  from  all 
the  needs  and  aspirations  common  to  all  the 
districts  m  the  United  States. 

No  home  rule,  no  representation  in  na- 
tional legislation — and  It  was  only  by  dint 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  that  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  gained  the  right, 
the  privileges,  and  the  duty  to  vote  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Of  course.  If  representation  Is  a  valueless 
thing,  a  hollow  word,  then  why  bother  with 
representation  for  all  the  other  areas  of  this 
vast  country.  Back  In  1802,  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  could  have  a  mayor  and  counsel; 
m  1812,  the  District  of  Columbia  could  have 
a  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen,  and  a  bocu'd  of 
common  council  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  all 
of  which  elected  officials  were  to  be  residents 
of  the  District. 

All  of  that  has  long  since  changed.  In 
what  way  have  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  changed,  that  now  It  shaU  be  pre- 
sumed, and  Is  presumed,  that  they  can  only 
exist  as  political  wards  of  Congress? 

Many  Is  the  time  when  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  walks  Into  my  office, 
seeking  advice  and  help.  Were  I  to  under- 
take all  the  choree  requested  of  me  by  the 
residents  of  Washington,  It  might  preempt 
all  the  time  I  must  give  to  my  own  con- 
stituents: and  what  Is  true  of  me  is  true  of 
all  other  Members  of  Congress.  What  re- 
course do  I  have  but  to  send  a  supplicant 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee?  Yet 
no  one  on  the  District  Committee  comes  frcxn 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  need  not  belabor  these  points  here.  I 
had  beet  save  my  ammunition  for  those  who 
need  convincing — and  there  are  far  too  many 
who  do!  The  argument  I  hear  more  often 
than  any  other  Is  that  the  people  of  the 
District  are  not  really  Interested  In  having 
representation  In  Congress.  They  must  be 
convinced  otherwise  and  this  Is  part  of  your 
Job.  If  you  have  friends  In  areas  outside  of 
Washington,  let  them  make  their  wishes 
known  to  their  Congressmen.  We  need  every 
newspaper  editorial  we  can  get  In  all  parts  of 
the  country;  we  need  radio  programs,  tele- 
vision programs,  magazine  articles  which  will 
reach  beyond  the  confines  of  this  district,  for 
the  Irony  of  It  all  Is  that  the  fate  of  this  con- 
stitutional proposal  will  depend  upon  the 
will  and  whim  of  Members  of  Congress  whoee 
oonatltuenclee  are  far  removed  from  this 
area. 


If  I  make  such  a  program  seem  difficult, 
I  do  so  only  because  of  my  knowledge  that 
the  responslbUltles  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  so  great,  that  the  demands  upon  their 
time  are  so  heavy,  that  It  Is  understandable 
that  a  large  chasm  of  indifference  lies  be- 
tween the  Introduction  of  this  proposal  and 
Its  final  enactment,  and  then  upon  Its  ratifi- 
cation by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  If  I 
exaggerate  the  enormity  of  the  task,  then  I 
say,  "Par  better  this  exaggeration  than  to 
under-assess  the  difficulties."  In  that  direc- 
tion lies  failure. 

When  I  proposed  the  amendment  grant- 
ing the  vote  to  the  District  In  the  Federal 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  I 
learned  this  lesson— one  does  not  take  Jus- 
tice and  right  and  fair  play  for  granted. 
These  are  earned  by  work,  more  work,  and 
still  more  work. 

Again  I  assure  you  thatthere  wUl  be  hear- 
ings, that  I  wUl  press  with  all  the  energy  aA 
my  command  for  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitutional proposal.  I  beUeve  that  we  wUl 
succeed  If  we  want  It  badly  enough,  and  as 
you  know  from  my  record,  I  do  not  brook 
failure  easily. 

The  first  proposal  to  give  representation 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  Introduced  In  1877  In 
the  45th  Congress.  Shall  we  not  say  that 
we  have  waited  long  enough  for  this  proposal 
to  become  a  reality? 

Thank  you. 

The  text  of  the  Joint  Resolution  follows: 

HJ.  Rxs.  396 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (tv>o-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
Stated  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"A«TICL»— 

"Secttok  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  shaU  elect  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  and,  as  may  be  provided 
by  law,  one  or  more  additional  Representa- 
tives or  Senators,  or  both,  up  to  the  number 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If  It 
were  a  State. 

"Skc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sic.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  provision  made  In  the  twenty-third  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  number  of  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  DUtrlct." 


Armenian  Sacrifice — ^A  Lesson  for  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  OOWMKCriCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  24,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  greatest 
sln«:le  disaster  in  the  history  of  the  Ar- 
menian r>eople.  It  was  on  that  date  in 
1915  that  the  Turks  commenced  the 
wholesale  deportation  of  its  Armenian 
population  of  1,750,000  to  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.     Despite  pledges  of  1(^- 
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alty,  the  Turks  claimed  the  Armenlana 
comprised  a  dangerous  foreign  element 
and  used  this  as  a  pretext  for  an  out- 
rageous act  of  genocide.  The  operation 
was  conducted  with  extreme  barbarity 
and  brutality,  and  It  is  estimated  that 
600,000  Armenians  died  or  were  massa- 
cred en  route  with  only  one-third  esca!p- 
Ing  deportation. 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  senseless, 
sad,  and  tragic  event,  let  us  honor  the 
memory  of  those  martyrs  of  the  proud 
and  ancient  Armenian  people  whose  lives 
were  so  needlessly  sacrificed.  While  we 
cannot  bring  them  back  to  life,  we  can, 
however,  best  memorialize  them  by  fol- 
lowing the  lessons  this  catastrophe  has 
taught,  and  we  can  also  rededlcate  oxir 
own  actions  In  remembrance  of  them. 

First,  let  us  recdlze  the  basic  worth 
of  all  men.  This  Is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  In  the  history  of  Armenia. 
Throughout  the  centuries  the  Armenian 
people  have  suffered  enormously  as  a 
buffer  zone  between  rival  empires,  yet 
Its  people  have  created  and  maintained 
a  marvelously  rich  culture.  Its  archi- 
tecture Is  distinguished  by  great  diversity 
and  holds  an  important  place  In  the  his- 
tory of  medieval  art.  Armenian  sculp- 
ture and  painting  were  known  from 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  as  early 
as  the  10th  century  Armenian  carving 
was  renowned  for  its  decorating  effect 
In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  which 
was  situated  on  an  Island  in  Lake  Van. 

The  crafts  of  Armenia  likewise  have 
long  been  recogrUzed,  especially  those  of 
the  gold-  and  silver-smiths  and  weavers. 
In  addition,  this  venerable  race  devel- 
oped and  kept  Its  own  language,  church, 
and  literature.  The  present-day  inheri- 
tors of  this  culture,  who  have  Immigrated 
to  the  United  States,  have  brought  these 
same  gifts  of  creativity  with  them  and 
we  are  the  riidier  for  it. 

Second,  let  us  recognize  that  man's 
tnhimianlty  to  man  does  not  find  a  more 
debased  expression  than  in  senseless  and 
imreasonlng  racial  prejudice  and  injus- 
tice. History  has  consistently  demon- 
strated that  the  first  step  to  any  nation's 
destruction  has  been  the  recourse  to 
ethnic  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  the  de- 
portation or  slaughter  oif  minority 
groupe. 

Third,  in  memory  of  those  who  died 
in  this  terrible  tragedy,  let  us  vow  to  put 
aside  racial  animosity  wherever  it  exists 
and  go  forward  to  preserve  and  uphold 
human  dignity  and  existence  whether 
threatened  by  disease,  famine,  or 
gerx>clde. 

Medical  IMUtioa  Sitters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PxmraTLVAitzA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1967 

Mi.  ETIiBERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  team 
of  700  women  dedicated  to  medical  as- 


sistance in  developing  countries  has  its 
American  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 
Trained  as  doctors,  nurses,  pharmacists, 
technicians,  administrators,  secretaries, 
and  so  forth,  these  women,  known  as 
Medical  Mission  Sisters,  operate  hospi- 
tals in  the  13  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Their  aim  is  to  give 
professional  medical  care.  In  its  full 
scope,  including  surgery  and  obstetrics, 
and  to  educate  local  people  in  nursing, 
midwifery,  and  other  paramedical  serv- 
ices. 

The  Medical  Mission  Sisters  were  one 
of  the  voluntary  Eigencies  honored  by 
President  Johnson  on  December  12,  1966, 
for  their  work  in  Vietnam.  Speaking  for 
the  President,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
said: 

Throughout  the  years,  the  oompaaslon  of 
our  people — by  Individuals,  by  private  groupa, 
such  as  are  here  represented  today,  and  by 
our  Oovernment — has  brought  comfort  to 
people  In  distress  In  many  countries  and 
under  many  and  dUScuIt  circumstances. 

Representing  the  Medical  Mission  Sis- 
ters were  Sr.  Virginia  Sayers,  M.D.,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Sr.  Karen  Gossman.  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  administrator  of  Holy 
Family  HospiUl,  Qui  Nhon,  South  Viet- 
nam. This  hospital,  started  by  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters  6  years  ago,  has  cared 
for  over  100,000  Vietnamese  people,  many 
of  them  refugees. 

Washington,  D.C.,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  in  1925. 
They  were  founded  by  a  33-year-old 
woman,  Anna  Dengel,  M.D.,  with  another 
doctor  and  two  nurses.  Dr.  Dengel  had 
worked  for  several  years  In  northern 
India,  where  she  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  vast  medical  needs  of  Muslim 
women  whose  religious  and  social  situa- 
tion would  not  allow  them  to  be  treated 
by  male  doctors.  Realizing  that  a  group 
of  dedicated  women,  professionally 
equipped  to  give  complete  medical  care, 
could  make  a  much  greater  contribution 
than  her  own  individual  efforts.  Dr.  Den- 
gel returned  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  help.  For  a  number  of  yearp 
the  Sisters  concentrated  their  efforts  OL 
India.  As  the  group  grew  in  numbers, 
the  Sisters  spread  out  into  other  coun- 
tries. Now  they  are  in  Vietnam,  Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines,  Jordan,  Venezuela, 
and  six  countries  of  Africa,  besides  India 
and  Pakistan. 

Some  of  the  American  girls  who  Join 
the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  already  have 
professional  training.  The  others  are 
educated  by  the  Sisters.  As  the  medical 
standards  keep  rising,  more  and  more 
specialization  is  necessary.  This  month 
Sr.  Miriam  Paul  Klaus,  M.D.,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  will  be  Installed  as  a  fellow 
of  the  American  College  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists,  the  first  Sister  to  re- 
ceive this  honor.  She  Is  now  practicing 
her  profession  at  the  Medical  Mission 
Sisters'  150-bed  Holy  Family  Hospital  In 
Dacca,.  East  Pakistan.  Sr.  Frederic 
Nledfleld,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  Sr.  Mat- 
thls«  Zimmerman,  MJ>.,  of  Fort  Lor- 
amle,  Ohio,  and  Sr.  Austin  Jung,  M.D., 


of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  all  fellows  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  are 
practicing  In  India  and  Pakistan.  Sev- 
eral others  of  the  society's  50  doctors  are 
also  board-quallfled  in  various  spe- 
cialties. 

When  you're  the  only  doctor  around,  and 
a  woman  Is  brought  In  from  a  village  after 
three  days  of  labor  with  a  ruptured  uterus, 
you  have  to  luiow  Just  what  to  do,  and  do  It 
quickly — 

Says  Sister  Mary  Luke  Gray,  MX).,  of 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  has  Just 
passed  the  exams  that  make  her  a  dlplo- 
mate  of  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  and  will  return  to 
Pakistan. 

The  Sisters  consider  their  training 
schools  one  of  their  most  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  countries  In  which  they 
work. 

We  can't  work  like  a  hundred  people — 

Says  Sr.  Bernarda  Bilsborough,  a 
medical  technologist  who  has  spent  nine 
years  In  Venezuela — 

but  we  can  train  a  hundred  people  to  work 
with  UB. 

Last  year,  when  the  University  of 
Zulla  In  Maracalbo,  Venezeula,  decided 
to  open  a  school  of  nursing,  they  asked 
the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  to  take 
charge  of  it.  In  Ghana,  West  Africa, 
they  were  asked  by  the  Government  to 
imdertake  the  training  of  all  the  mid- 
wives  In  the  Brong-Ahafo  district. 

The  Medical  Mission  Sisters'  work  is 
financed  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  by  help  from  the  people  of  the 
countries  In  which  they  work.  They  re- 
port that  it  is  a  day-to-day  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  in  some  cases  their 
work  is  severely  limited  by  lack  of  re- 
sources. For  example,  the  Government 
of  Ghana  has  Just  upgraded  nursing  ed- 
ucation to  a  state-registered  nurses  pro- 
gram. There  are  only  two  schools  in 
the  country  qualified  to  give  this  type 
of  training.  The  Brong-Ahafo  district, 
where  the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  op- 
irate  a  100-bed  hospital  in  Berekum, 
needs  one  of  these  schools  of  nursing  for 
the  benefit  of  its  600,000  residents.  The 
Ghanaian  Government  has  asked  the 
Sisters  to  imdertake  the  project,  which 
would  necessitate  a  25-bed  addition  to 
the  hospital  and  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories for  the  students.  The  Govern- 
ment Itself  is  unable  to  contribute  to- 
ward It  at  this  time.  The  Sisters  have 
a  promise  of  help  from  Mlsercor  (an  or- 
ganization of  German  bishops  In  con- 
nection with  the  German  Government) , 
but  still  lack  $200,00  to  make  the  project 
possible. 

The  American  Province  of  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters  is  headed  by  Sister 
Miriam  Hoover,  at  8400  Pine  Road,  Fox 
Chase,  Philadelphia.  Over  half  the  Sis- 
ters In  the  society  are  American.  Other 
nationalities  are  Dutch,  Indian,  English, 
Filipino,  and  Indonesian.  Working  to- 
gether for  the  people  In  developing  coun- 
tries, they  try  to  show  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 
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_^'rhe  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
"wassailed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 

tempore. 
Th^  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 

Harrl^.  D X>.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

O  Thou  God  who  art  the  hope  of  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth:  Amid  the  tragedy 
of  a  broken  world,  at  noonday  facing  the 
tasks  of  a  new  week.  In  deep  humiUty  of 
spirit  we  would  ascend  the  altar  stairs 
of  this  hallowed  shrine  of  our  faith  in 
spiritual  verities.  Before  we  talk  of  the 
Nation's  good  we  would  lift  our  needy 
hearts  to  the  Nation's  God,  for  In  Thee 
we  trust. 

Grant  unto  us  that  greatness  of  vision 
which  shall  match  the  vast  patterns  of 
this  creative  day.  Save  us  from  setting 
narrow  limits  upon  our  responsibility  to 
our  fellow  men.  May  no  pettiness  in  our 
patriotism  rob  us  of  the  ruling  passion  to 
sacrifice  all  for  the  common  good.  May 
we  never  hesitate  when  the  choice  Is  be- 
tween honor  and  self-interest.  Bring  us, 
we  pray  Thee,  to  an  enduring  peace,  when 
justice  shall  roll  down  like  the  waters 
and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

We  tisk  it  in  that  name  above  every 
luime.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  24.  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  834.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to 
be  used  in  law  enforcement  In  the  Ots- 
trlot  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  828.  An  act  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  making  certain  telephone  calls  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJi.  2824.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  PoUce  Department  or  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
fflArrled  such  officer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tirement may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits; 

HJl.  2897.  An  act  to  equalise  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  disability; 

H.R.  3370.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved  May  23,    1918,   as   amended; 

H.R.  3399.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
PubUc  Law  8&-240  to  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  for  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Me- 
morial Commission; 

H.R.  3931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
3.  1952;  and 

HH.  7417.  An  act  to  prescribe  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
iovemment. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R.  824.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to  be 
used  In  law  enforcement  In  the  District  of 
Colvunbla; 

HJl.  828.  An  act  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  making  certain  telephone  calls  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbta; 

HJl.  2824.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  or  the  Plre  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tirement may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits; 

H.R.  2897.  An  act  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  disability; 

H3. 3370.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  ap- 
proved May  23. 1918.  as  amended; 

H.R.3931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  3. 1962;  and 

HJl.  7417.  An  act  to  prescribe  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ooliunbia. 

HJl.  3399.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
Public  t«w  88-240  to  extend  the  termination 
date  for  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


LIMITA'nON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imsmlmous  consent  that  statements  In 
connection  with  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  limited  to  3  minutes,  after  the 
speeches  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNinON  OP  SENATOR 
McGOVERN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  Wednesday,  April  19,  1967, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  Is  recognized  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  1  hour. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  jrield  me 
3  or  4  minutes,  with  the  time  not  to  come 
out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.   I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH— 50TH  HONORARY 
DEGREE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  our  distinguished  colleague. 


the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith  1,  one  of  the  ranking  Senators  in 
this  body,  received  her  50th  honorary 
degree  from  Bates  College  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  I  take  this  occasion  to  extend 
my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
Senator  Smfth  for  a  well-deserved  honor 
and  also  to  Bates  College  for  having  the 
perspicacity  and  judgment  to  recognize 
the  talents  and  contributions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  she  preceded  me,  our  offices  used 
to  be  next  to  one  another.  I  received 
much  In  the  way  of  advice  and  cotmsel 
from  Representative  Smith,  and  I  have 
continued  to  be  the  recipient  of  her  wis- 
dom in  my  15  years  in  the  Senate. 

After  the  completion  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  public  service  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Senator  Smith 
has  made  a  record  of  which  she  can  be 
proud.  She  has  maintained  her  Integ- 
rity, her  tolerance,  and  her  understand- 
ing of  problems  and  people.  She  is  one 
not  easily  swayed  after  she  has  studied 
the  facts  and  made  up  her  mind.  Her 
contributions  to  the  Republic  have  been 
many  and  lasting.  They  furnish  the 
living  monument  which  she  has  built 
over  the  years  and  this  monument  stands 
straight  and  tall  in  the  annals  of  this 
legislative  body. 

Again  my  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions— and  I  know  I  speak  for  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole — to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  for  a  record  of  real  accom- 
plishments and  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, April  22.  the  Senate  was  signaUy 
honored  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  received  her  50th 
honorary  degree  from  Bates  College  In 
Maine.  I  was  very  happy  to  read  the 
remarks  of  the  president  of  Bates  Col- 
lege, Thomas  Hedley  Reynolds,  when  he 
conferred  that  degree,  because  he  left 
Vermont  to  become  president  of  Bates 
College.  His  remarks  were  partially  as 
follows: 

Maboabkt  Chask  Smith:  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  for  a  recent  immigrant 
from  Vermont  than  to  have  the  privilege  of 
conferring  a  degree  on  an  indomitable  Yan- 
kee whose  credo  Is  thoroughly  understood  on 
the  other  side  of  New  England  and  across  the 
world.  For  your  honesty,  for  yoxa  courage, 
for  your  simplicity,  we  honor  ourselves  in 
conferring  ujwn  you  this  degree.  Therefore, 
by  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  with  all  of  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations  which  here  and  every- 
where pertain  to  this  degree. 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  I  could 
say  would  add  much  to  what  my  fellow 
Vermonter,  who  is  now  president  of 
Bates  College,  said  In  presenting  the  de- 
gree to  Margaret  Chase  Smith  except  to 
say  that  we  are  all  extremely  proud  of 
this  new  honor  which  has  come  to  her. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  citation  which  accom- 
panied the  honorary  degree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hozuv  to  present 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  United  States  senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine. 

In  a  college  which  from  its  founding  has 
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declared  Itself  for  the  principle  of  equal  edu- 
cational rights  for  women.  It  Is  always  gratl- 
lying  to  commend  careers  which  Justify  this 
historic  commitment,  and  especially  so  In 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  has  brilliantly 
excelled  in  a  field  long  held  as  a  monopoly 
of  men,  and  s1;lll  so  dominated. 

Bom  in  Skowhegan,  Margaret  Smith  began 
a  career  as  a  newspaperwoman  and  business 
executive,  before  succeesfuUy  running  for 
her  late  husband's  congressional  seat  In  1940. 
Three  times  returned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, she  won  a  place  In  the  Senate 
In  1948,  by  the  largest  plurality  In  the  his- 
tory of  Maine  politics.  Overwhelmingly  re- 
elected In  every  contest  since,  she  la  now  the 
only  woman  ever  to  have  served  four  elected 
terms  in  the  Senate.  Her  seniority  has 
brought  her  many  responsible  committee  as- 
signments, and  she  speaks  with  an  increas- 
ingly Influential  voice  in  public  affairs. 
Her  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Republican  convention 
of  1964,  while  unsuccessful,  did  serve  both 
to  demonstrate  the  stature  she  has  within 
her  party,  and  to  serve  notice  that  even  the 
highest  political  office  is  considered  attain- 
able by  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Smith's  long  and  unbroken  voting 
record  In  the  Congress  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  refreshing  Independence, 
and  shows  both  a  philosophic  consistency 
and  a  sincerity  that  transcends  party  desig- 
nations. This  recctttl  of  independent  wis- 
dom was  memorably  foreshadowed  as  early 
as  1950,  when  In  her  flrst  major  address  in 
the  Senate,  she  bravely  proclaimed  her  now- 
famous  "Declaration  of  Conscience"  against 
Irresponsible  members  of  her  own  party 
engaged  in  acts  of  slanderous  defamation 
under  the  protection  of  Congressional  im- 
munity. 

For  a  long  and  honorable  career  in  the 
public  life  of  this  nation,  and  for  the  In- 
spiration her  example  has  given  to  men  and 
women  alike,  I  am  proud  to  present  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  for  the  degree.  Doctor  of  Laws. 


THE    JAPANESE    AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Second  World  War  a  great  In- 
justice was  done  to  a  group  of  Americans 
who  In  dedication,  devotion,  and  patriot- 
Ism  were  exceeded  by  none.  I  refer  to 
the  long  and  shameful  record  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Japanese,  both  foreign 
and  native  bom,  imtil  recent  years. 
They  were  discriminated  against  in  not 
being  able  to  become  naturalized  citizens 
until  1952.  They  could  not  own  land  in 
California  imtll  a  statute  of  that  State 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1952. 
After  Pearl  Harbor  they  were  discrimi- 
nated against  still  fxirther  even  though 
the  records  show  that  there  has  never 
been  a  single  case  of  sabotage  or  espion- 
age, either  in  Hawaii  or  on  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  Americans,  above  all 
other  groups,  proved  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  that  the  moat 
decorated  Army  outfit  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Second  World  War  was  the 
famed  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Nisei.  In  this  respect,  may  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  one  of  our 
very  own.  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Ihottyi,  a  former  Congressman  of  the 
United  States  and  now  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  representing  Hawaii.  Dah 
Inoutx  enlisted  in  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  as  a  private,  engaged  In 
some  of  the  moet  bloody  encounters  In 


the  Second  World  War.  lost  an  arm. 
earned  a  battlefield  promotion,  nimierous 
decorations  for  bravery,  and  is  now  a  cap- 
tain In  the  XJB.  Army  Reserve.  Inciden- 
tally, the  motto  of  this  fighting  outfit  was 
"Go  for  Broke,"  which  means  "all  the 
way."  There  is  no  more  dedicated,  more 
I>atriotic.  or  more  devoted  citizen  than 
our  outstanding  colleague,  and  I  applaud 
him  and  his  comrades  for  their  many 
contributions  to  our  coimtry  and  for  their 
devotion  to  its  principles.  They  have 
overcome  many  handicaps  imposed  on 
them  without  their  consent,  but  they 
have  emerged  unscathed. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  by  an  8-to-O  vote,  decided  that  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  owes  $10  million  to 
4,100  Japanese  Americans  whose  savings 
were  confiscated  as  "enemy  property" 
25  years  ago.  I  applaud  this  decision, 
but  it  is  only  partial  compensation  for 
the  shame  which  Is  this  Nation's  because 
of  the  wholesale  uprooting  and  detention 
of  well  over  100,000  Japanese  Americans 
who  were  guilty  of  no  crime  and  who 
were  treated  with  great  disrespect  and 
great  shame.  I  know  something  about 
these  detentions  because  several  thou- 
sand Japanese  Americans  were  sent  to 
Port  Missoula,  Mont.  In  that  unhappy 
period  I  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Montana  and  was  one 
of  those  who  sat  as  a  judge  to  determine 
what  should  be  done  about  these  fellow 
coimtnrmen  of  ours.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  insofar  as  we  were  concerned  in 
Montana,  they  were  treated  with  dignity, 
respect,  and  consideration.  Yet  It  Is  a 
sad  memory. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  now  make  a  judgment  on 
whether  the  mass  evacuation  was  legal 
and  justified  so  that  an  incident  of  this 
kind  would  never  again  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic  unless  completely 
justified  and  on  solid  legal  ground. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Life  magazine,  entitled  "Epilog  to  a 
Sorry  Drama,"  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Epiloovt  to  a  Scut  Dkama 

The  last  quiet  act  in  a  shameful  drama — 
the  wholesale  uprooting  and  detention  of 
112.985  people  who  were  guilty  of  no  crime — 
was  performed  this  month  in  Washington. 
By  an  8-to-O  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  U.S.  government  owes  $10 
million  to  4,100  Japanese-Americans  whose 
savings  were  confiscated  as  "enemy  property" 
25  years  ago. 

The  decision  recalled  a  page  from  oiir  past 
which  may  be  unknown  to  many  of  the 
young  Americans  who  today  are  concerned 
with  clvU  rights.  It's  not  something  we 
talk  about  very  much.  But  perhaps  we 
should,  lest  we  and  they  grow  too  com- 
placent about  rights  we  like  to  think  are 
already  well  established. 

By  Dec.  7,  1941,  America — and  particularly 
the  West  Coast — had  a  long  record  of  dis- 
crimination against  Orientals.  Japanese 
were  Ineligible  to  become  naturalized  cltl- 
sens  until  1062.  A  California  statute  (de- 
clared unconstitutional  In  19S2)  prevented 
Japanese  from  owning  land.  But  on  Dec.  7 
came  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
there  soon  spread  a  pervasive,  often  Irra- 
tional, fear  of  the  people  In  our  midst  who 


shared  the  heritage  of  the  enemy  and  whose 
faces  set  them  apart.  The  Japanese-Amer- 
icans were  treated  as  enemy  aliens,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them — the 
more  than  70,000  "Nisei,"  or  members  of  the 
second  generation — were  born  In  this  coun- 
try and  were  thus  American  citizens. 

For  the  first  two  months  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  atmosphere  on  the  West  Coast  was 
relatively  calm.  But  as  Singapore  fell,  and 
as  reix>rtB  of  Japanese  submarines  operating 
off  the  coast  spread,  the  West  Coast  felt  Its 
own  security  from  sabotage  threatened. 
Some  congressmen,  state  officials  and  news- 
pai>er8  began  to  play  on  the  fear  and 
prejudice. 

On  Feb.  19.  1942,  President  Roosevelt 
signed  an  executive  order  giving  the  military 
the  authority  to  move  the  Japanese-Amer- 
icans off  the  West  Coast.  On  a  few  days' 
notice  they  were  ordered  to  dispose  of  their 
property  (many  of  them  lost  everything  they 
had:  their  total  loss  was  estimated  at  1400 
million)  and  were  assigned  to  "relocation 
centers" — vUlages  of  tar-paper  barracks  be- 
hind barbed  wire.  Most  stayed  there  until 
1945,  although  thousands  were  allowed  to 
resettle  elsewhere  In  the  VS.  before  then. 

The  official  rationale  for  the  evacuation 
was  "military  necessity."  Yet,  even  though 
this  could  not  have  been  foreseen  at  the 
time,  the  fact  is  that  not  a  single  case  of 
sabotage  or  espionage  Involving  a  Japanese- 
American  was  ever  established.  It  is  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Japanese-Americans'  deter- 
mination to  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  U.S. 
that  one  of  the  most  decorated  American 
Army  units  of  the  war  was  the  famed  442n(l 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  manned  largely 
by  Nisei. 

Today  the  Japanese-Americans  who  lived 
through  the  ordeal  of  relocation  are  remark- 
ably free  of  bitterness.  The  Nisei  and  their 
children  have  been  conspicuously  successful 
In  almost  every  area  of  American  life.  Yet 
a  sorry  memory  remains.  Wartime  certainly 
justifies  moving  against  individuals  sus- 
pected of  sabotage  or  espionage,  and  It  was 
probably  practical  to  move  enemy  aliens 
from  the  neighborhood  of  vital  defense  in- 
stallations. But  it  was  wrong  to  detain  In- 
discriminately thousands  of  people,  without 
charge  or  trial,  and  it  la  regrettable  that 
even  in  making  restitution,  the  highest  court 
has  not  passed  Judgment  on  whether  the 
mass  evacuation  Itself  was  legal  and  Justified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  without  their 
time  being  taken  out  of  the  time  allo- 
cated to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  for  the  dramatic  statement  he  has 
made  about  the  Japanese-American  citi- 
zens, particularly  with  reference  to  Dan 
Inouye  and  the  magnificent  record  of 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team. 

I  am  familiar  with  that  outfit,  and  the 
marvelous  record  made  by  those  people 
had  much  to  do  with  causing  me  to 
change  my  vote  to  favor  Hawaiian  state- 
hood, when  I  became  aware  of  the  fine 
contribution  that  men  like  Dan  Inouyi 
had  made  for  their  country. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana fully  explained  the  origin  of  the 
term  "go  for  broke."  I  believe  it  is  a  term 
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that  one  would  use  in  gambling,  where 
one  would  put  everything  he  had  on  the 
line  and  throw  the  dice  for  everything 
he  had  left  on  earth,  and  he  would  "go 
for  broke,"  He  either  goes  broke  or  he 
wins. 

That  is  the  way  those  young  men  felt. 
They  either  won  for  their  country  or 
they  died.  That  is  what  they  had  In 
mind.  Qualitjrwise  they  were,  perhaps, 
America's  best  fighting  unit,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  "Green  Berets" 
or  the  Army  Special  Forces,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  Special  Service  Forces  had 
a  better  record  than  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  in  light  of  the  courage 
it  displayed. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  that  not  a  sin- 
gle man  surrendered  and  that  only  one 
man  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  he 
had  been  so  badly  Injured  that  he  was 
unable  to  fight  any  longer. 

The  record  of  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  is  among  theflnest  records 
in  combat  anywhere. 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  AND  PRES- 
ENTATION OF  HERBERT  HOOVER 
AWARD  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a 
testimonial  dinner  yesterday  evening  in 
honor  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  at  which  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  was 
given  the  Herbert  Hoover  Award. 

The  dinner  in  honor  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  was  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings  thtit  I 
have  had  in  years.  I  learned  many 
things  about  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  I  had  never  known  before.  I  learned 
about  Carl  Hayden's  record,  starting 
with  the  days  when  he  was  the  treasurer 
of  his  county,  the  sheriff  of  his  county, 
and  a  football  player  for  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. I  learned  many  other  things 
about  him  that  I  had  not  known  before. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Address  or  Sknatob   Cakl   Hatdkn   in   Ac- 

CSPTANCK     OF     THE     1967     HlSBKaT     HOOVBt 

Medal   fob   DxanNomsHED  Service.   April 
24,  1967 

Mr.  Golden,  Secretary  Gardner,  Secretary 
Rusk.  Secretary  McNamara.  Fellow  Senators, 
Members  of  Congress,  Mr.  PulUam,  President 
Sterling,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Press, 
and  My  Friends: 

I  was  17  years  old  when  I  graduated  from 
the  Arizona  Territorial  Normal  School  at 
Tempe,  Arizona,  in  June,  1896.  My  father, 
who  was  a  well  educated  man,  decided  that 
I  should  go  to  Stanford  University.  In  Sep- 
tember, when  I  presented  my  Normal  School 
records  to  the  Registrar,  he  Informed  me  that 
I  had  only  eight  entrance  credits  and  twelve 
were  required  for  admission  to  the  University. 
He  then  softened  the  blow  by  saying  that  I 
would  be  permitted  to  register  as  a  special 
student  and  that  I  could  remain  as  long  as 
I  made  a  passing  grade  In  all  my  classes,  every 
hour,  every  semester. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  take 
Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics.    1  devoted  my 


time  to  courses  in  economics,  history  and 
English.  The  only  exception  was  a  course 
in  elementary  geology  under  Doctor  John 
Casper  Branner. 

I  came  to  the  University  wearing  a  cowboy 
hat  and  corduroy  trousers.  I  lived  In  Enclna 
Hall  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  me. 
After  some  time,  I  wrote  to  my  mother  saying 
that  if  she  wanted  her  boy  to  look  like  other 
boys  she  should  send  me  some  money.  When 
it  came.  I  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  I 
obtained  skin-tight  pants,  high  roU-down 
collars,  and  all  the  other  things  that  a  young 
man  then  should  wear.  Immediately  after- 
wards, I  received  invitations  to  visit  fra- 
ternity houses,  all  of  which  were  declined. 
I  remained  a  "barbarian"  so  long  as  I  was 
a  member  of  the  student  body. 

When  I  came  to  the  University,  I  weighed 
about  130  pounds,  so  I  went  to  the  "gym"  to 
build  up  my  weight,  where  Tom  Storey  put 
me  to  pulUng  up  chest  weights.  I  tried  the 
track,  but  my  legs  were  too  short  to  be  a 
sprinter  or  a  hurdler.  I  later  got  on  the 
football  second  team  where  I  played  center. 
In  time,  I  weighed  180  pounds. 

In  my  Junior  year,  I  played  in  a  practice 
game  against  the  Olympic  Athletic  Club  In 
San  Francisco.  The  opposing  center  was  a 
big,  buU-necked  man.  When  I  had  my  head 
down  as  I  passed  the  ball  to  the  quarterback, 
he  placed  his  big  hands  on  my  head  and 
twisted  my  neck.  So,  when  his  head  was 
down,  I  hit  it  with  my  knee  and  knocked 
him  groggy.  I  then  reflected  on  his  ancestry 
and  told  him  that  he  must  play  like  a 
gentleman. 

After  that,  we  got  along  very  well  and  at 
the  end  of  the  game,  when  I  went  to  the 
showers,  I  asked  who  was  that  feUow  who 
played  against  me.  To  my  surprise,  I  then 
learned  that  he  was  Jack  Monroe,  who  had 
fought  in  Butte,  Montana,  with  Jtm  Jeffries, 
who  soon  afterwards  became  the  heavyweight 
world  champion  prize  fighter. 

I  did  not  take  part  in  another  practice 
game  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  mistake 
was  made  of  bringing  along  the  flrst  Stanford 
axe.  When  the  game  was  over  and  we  were 
leaving  the  grandstand,  the  axe  was  handed 
to  me  to  take  back  to  the  campus.  I  only 
had  a  few  companions  with  me  and  we  had 
not  walked  very  far  when  we  were  surprised 
and  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  students  from 
Berkeley.  We  put  up  a  good  flght.  I 
knocked  one  man  down  with  my  flst,  but 
they  overpowered  us  and  got  away  with  the 
axe. 

Based  upon  information  that  the  axe  could 
be  found  in  a  fraternity  house,  I  went  over 
to  Berkeley  one  night  with  some  others  and 
raided  the  place,  but  our  search  disclosed 
that  it  was  not  there.  After  a  lapse  of  years, 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that,  as  a  token  of 
good  will,  the  axe  was  returned  to  Stanford. 
Antony  Henry  Suzzalo,  who  afterwards  be- 
came President  of  the  Washington  State 
University,  was  for  a  time  my  roommate  in 
Enclna.  We  were  members  of  a  Debating 
Society,  and  were  chosen  to  represent  Stan- 
ford In  both  the  Intercollegiate  and  Camot 
Debates.  He  was  a  natural  orator  and  I 
doubt  if  I  could  have  made  either  of  them 
without  his  help. 

In  1899,  I  came  home  for  Christmas.  My 
father  became  ill  and  passed  away  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1900.  I  had  to  take  charge  of  his  floiu- 
mill,  general  merchandise  sXatc,  and  some 
farm  properties  so  I  could  not  return  to 
Stanford.  Later,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
turn  over  the  mill  at  a  good  rental  which 
made  it  possible  for  my  mother  to  go  to 
Palo  Alto  with  my  two  sisters  who  became 
students  at  the  University. 

In  1904,  I  was  selected  at  a  Territorial 
Convention  In  Tucson  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
President.  I  was  made  the  Chairman  of  the 
delegation  and  performed  my  duty  by  stand- 
ing on  a  chair  and  saying  In  a  loud  tone  of 


voice,  "Arizona  casta  four  votes  tot  WlUlam 
Randolph  Hearst." 

After  I  came  home,  I  decided  that  I  wanted 
to  be  the  Sheriff  of  Maricopa  County;  but, 
when  I  went  to  the  Coimty  Convention  In 
Phoenix,  the  old  political  heads  said  that 
Tom  Stout  had  been  a  good  Sheriff  and  was 
entitled  to  a  second  term.  They  then  of- 
fered me  the  nomination  to  be  the  County 
Treasxirer  and  I  accepted.  During  my  two 
years  as  IVeasurer,  paper  money  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor.  I  counted  out  20-dollar 
gold  pieces  to  pay  the  quarterly  salaries  of 
aU  the  County  officials. 

I  was  elected  to  be  the  Sheriff  In  1906,  and 
again  In  1908.  It  was  a  profitable  office.  I 
received  30  cents  a  mUe  whenever  I  or  my 
deputies  had  to  travel  anywhere  In  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  to  serve  a  warrant  or  papers 
In  a  civil  svUt.  The  travelling  that  we  did 
was  on  horseback  or  on  railroad  trains.  I 
could  not  persuade  the  Board  of  Sui>ervl8or8 
to  buy  me  an  automobile  for  official  use. 

It  was  not  until  Arizona  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  February  12, 1912,  that  I  turned 
over  the  Sheriff's  office  to  my  Buccessor,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Adams. 

WhUe  I  was  the  County  Treasurer,  I  was 
elected  to  be  the  Captain  of  Company  C, 
National  Guard  of  Arizona,  at  Tempe.  We 
cleared  off  the  sagebrush  from  a  thousand- 
yard  rifle  range  and,  by  target  practice.  In 
the  course  of  time,  about  ^ai^  of  the  Arizona 
Rifle  Team  at  the  NaUonal  Rifle  Matches  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  consisted  of  members  of 
my  Company.  With  them.  I  became  a  fairly 
good  rifleman — good  enough  to  shoot  a  pos- 
sible at  900  yards. 

I  was  at  Camp  Perry  for  the  third  time  In 
the  fall  of  1911,  when  I  read  In  a  newspaper  a 
statement  by  President  Taft  that  when  Ari- 
zona adopted  a  Constitution  it  could  become 
a  State.  I  left  for  home,  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  only  one  weekly  newspaper,  I  won 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Member  of 
Congress  over  two  very  able  opponents,  and 
was  elected  in  December.  1911. 

Without  any  legislative  experience,  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  19,  1912.  When  Congress 
was  about  to  adjourn.  Dorsey  W.  Shackelford, 
a  Member  from  Missouri,  gave  me  some  good 
advice  by  saying,  "When  you  go  home  you 
will  be  a  Congressman;  but  you  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  be  one.  Shake  hands  as 
you  go  along  the  streets,  but  If  anyone  stops 
to  ask  you  about  some  piece  of  legislation,  say 
that  you  must  go  on  to  keep  an  appointment. 
If  you  stop  and  talk  to  him.  he  will  soon 
find  out  that  you  do  not  know  any  more 
than  he  does." 

I  have  served  In  the  Congress  during  the 
Administrations  of  ten  Presidents,  the  first 
of  whom  was  William  Howard  Taft.  He  was 
a  kindly  man,  and  put  me  at  ease  when  I 
went  to  the  White  House  to  see  him.  I  have 
often  thought  that  If  his  son.  Senator  Rob- 
ert Taft,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  In- 
herit his  father's  friendly  manner,  he  might 
have  become  the  Presidential  candidate  that 
he  so  much  wanted  to  be. 

I  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Champ  Clark, 
but  he  could  not  secure  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  to  obtain  the  nomination  for 
President  at  the  1912  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  Baltimore,  where  Woodrow 
Wilson  became  the  Party's  choice.  During 
his  eight  years  In  the  White  House,  Presi- 
dent WUson  secured  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act,  and  tariff  reform  legislation — all  of 
which  was  of  benefit  to  our  Nation.  He  not 
only  had  to  bear  the  burden  Imposed  upon 
him  by  the  flrst  World  War,  but  also  to  suffer 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Peace 
Treaty  which  he  had  negotiated  in  Paris. 

Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  became  Presi- 
dent In  1921.  I  went  to  see  him  at  the  White 
Ho\ue  with  the  late  Dwlght  B.  Heard,  where 
we  urged  that  money  be  provided  for  Con- 
struction of  a  hospital  In  Phoenix  to  care 
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lor  the  many  veteran*  of  tbe  first  World  War, 
aufferlng  from  tuberc\iIoels,  who  were  seeking 
to  benefit  by  the  <lry  climate  of  Arizona.  He 
gave  MB  no  encouragement  by  saying  that  hla 
medical  advisors  were  ol  the  opinion  that 
tuberculosis  could  be  cured  in  one  place  just 
as  well  as  another. 

Upon  the  untimely  death  of  President 
Harding  In  San  Pranclsco,  In  August,  1923, 
Vice  President  Calvin  CooUdge  came  to  the 
White  House,  and  during  the  next  five  years 
I  had  several  occasions  to  talk  with  him 
there.  President  Coolldge  was  a  typical 
Yankee  trader.  I  never  asked  him  to  do 
anything  for  me  without  his  asking  me  to 
support  legislation  that  he  wanted  to  be 
enacted. 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover  became  the  next 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  and  I  shaU 
have  more  to  say  about  him  later. 

When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  became 
President  on  March  4,  1933,  the  Nation  was 
at  tbe  bottom  of  what  was  called  tbe  "Oreat 
Depression."  Business  was  stagnant  and 
thousands  of  men  were  out  of  work.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  used  the  radio  to  bring  hope 
that  ways  could  be  found  to  restore  pros- 
perity. 

I  was  then  the  Chairman  of  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee which  authorized  appropriations  for 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  Construc- 
tion of  highways,  which  the  States  were  re- 
quired to  match.  At  the  White  House,  I 
suggested  to  the  President  that  a  good  way 
to  provide  the  much-needeC.  employment 
would  be  to  make  highway  construction 
funds  available  without  requiring  the  States 
to  match  the  money.  He  wanted  t«  know 
what  It  would  cost  and  I  said  400  million 
dollars.  He  then  asked  how  I  had  arrived  at 
that  flgvire  and  I  said  that  I  had  telegraphed 
to  all  of  the  State  Highway  Departments, 
asking  how  much  they  could  spend.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  then  said,  "Go  tell  Bob  Wag- 
ner to  put  It  In  the  relief  bill,"  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  did.  Four  hundred 
million  dollars  at  that  time  was  equal  to 
twice  that  much  money  today. 

After  Harry  Truman  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1986,  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  become 
good  friends.  The  way  In  which  he  con- 
ducted the  work  of  the  Senate  Committee 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  cost  of  World 
War  U  munitions  gained  him  a  national 
reputation. 

As  Vice  President,  he  had  adjourned  the 
Senate  on  the  afternoon  of  April  12,  1945, 
and  had  stopped  to  talk  to  me,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  telephone  to  be  advised  of  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  went  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  where  he 
took  the  Oath  of  Office. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Committee, 
on  January  20,  1949, 1  escorted  him  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Capitol  to  again  take  the  Oath  of  Office  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  ova  great  Presidents. 

General  George  C.  Marshall  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations In  1989.  The  German  Army  had  In- 
vaded Pcdand  and  he  wanted  money  to 
finance  maneuvers  In  order  to  test  the  abil- 
ity of  officers  to  command  men  In  battle. 

We  provided  him  with  the  money,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  Louisiana  maneuvers.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  picked  General  Walter  Krueger, 
who  led  the  real  fighting  all  the  way  across 
the  Pacific  under  Douglas  MacArthur.  His 
other  selection  was  General  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower,  who  became  the  Commander  of 
tbe  American  Forces  In  Europe. 

I  became  well  acquainted  with  President 
Eisenhower  during  his  eight  years  In  the 
White  House.  I  opposed  him  on  some  do- 
mestic Issues,  but  supported  him  In  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  nations.  I  was  helpftil 
to  him  when  he  needed  help  and  we  became 
good  friends. 

I  got  to  kitow  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
when  he  came  over  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1963.    He  alwayv 


gave  me  good  attenUon  when  I  went  to  the 
White  House.  At  my  suggestion,  he  ap- 
pointed an  Ambassador  to  a  small  Nation, 
and  also  acted  promptly  on  my  recommen- 
dation as  to  who  should  be  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  His  untimely 
death  came  as  a  great  blow  to  all  of  us. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  when  he  was  a  Congressman  from 
Texas.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  I  joined  in  counting  the 
ballots  which  determined  that  he  had  been 
elected  to  be  a  Senator  from  Texas  in  1948. 
I  was  glad  to  work  with  him  when  he  be- 
came the  Democratic  laajorlty  Leader  In  the 
Senate.  Our  long-time  friendship  has  not 
abated  since  he  entered  the  White  House. 

I  now  return  to  Herbert  Hoover  who.  In 
1928,  became  the  Slst  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  came  from 
Salem,  Oregon,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
first  or  Pioneer  Class  to  graduate  from  Stan- 
ford University.  He  studied  geology  and 
mining  engineering  under  Doctor  Branner, 
and  graduated  in  May,  1896.  He  worked  his 
way  through  college  by  selling  newspapers, 
and  later  became  the  manager  of  the  foot- 
ball team  which  paid  him  a  salary. 

One  day  I  saw  a  tall  girl  in  a  red  dreas 
walking  across  the  Quad,  and  decided  that  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about  her.  I  later 
learned  that  her  name  was  Nan  Downing 
and  that  she  and  Lou  Henry  graduated  in 
the  same  class  from  the  Loa  Angelee  Normal 
School,  and  that  they  were  both  Kappas.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  in  J99,  Herbert 
Hoover  came  from  Ix>ndon  to  California  to 
marry  Lou  Henry  and  take  her  with  him  to 
China. 

As  the  Sheriff  of  Maricopa  Coimty,  I  de- 
livered some  convicts  to  the  Territorial 
Prison  at  Yuma,  and  then  went  over  to  Los 
Angeles  to  capture  Nan  Downing.  She  was 
with  me  in  Washington  in  1917,  when  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  to  take  charge  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. As  a  mining  englner  ',  his  actlvltlee 
took  him  to  many  parts  of  tL«  world  and  he 
had  made  a  million  dollars  before  he  was  30 
years  old.  He  later  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  by  the  administration  of  food 
relief  in  Belgium  to  the  hungry  la  Europe 
who  were  e\iffertng  as  a  result  ol  the  first 
World  War.  He  knew  only  a  few  people  In 
Washington,  and  it  was  through  Lou  and 
Nan  that  I  first  met  him 

In  1920,  Congressman  Phil  Swing  of  Cali- 
fornia joined  with  me  In  sponsoring  an  Act 
to  create  a  Commission  to  apportion  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  among  Its  seven 
basin  States.  We  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Hoover, 
whom  President  Harding  had  appointed  to 
be  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  becoine  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

In  1922,  he  held  hearings  in  each  od  the 
seven  States,  at  the  conclusion  ol  which  he 
expressed  to  me  his  disappointment  because 
none  of  the  States  would  agree  to  any  divi- 
sion of  the  water.  I  said  to  him,  "You  are 
not  a  politician.  This  Is  an  election  year  and 
when  the  election  Is  over.  If  you  wlU  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  you  will  get  an 
agreement."  He  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission  in  Santa  Fe.  and  the  Compact 
was  signed  on  November  24,  1922 — about  two 
weeks  after  election  day. 

When,  on  Auguat  2,  1927.  President 
Coolldge  said,  "I  do  not  choose  to  run."  Sec- 
retary Hoover  took  his  word  for  It  and  set 
out  to  capture  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President,  and  the  following  year  went 
on  to  defeat  Al  Smith  for  the  highest  office 
In  the  land. 

As  I  review  Mr.  Hoover's  philosophy.  I  find 
no  fault  in  his  Ideals.  His  faith  In  the 
American  economic  system  was  founded  on 
his  own  outstanding  record  as  an  enlight- 
ened business  man.  All  the  unanswered 
questions  on  the  State  of  the  Union  during 
the  1920'b  had  accumulated  until,  by  1932, 
they  demanded  answers  at  once.  The  times 
were  against  President  Hoover. 
His  strength  of  character  permitted  him  to 


endure  the  disappointment  ol  a  crushing 
poUtlcal  defeat.  When,  In  the  1940's,  he  was 
called  upon  to  head  the  Hoover  Commission 
to  study  the  efficiency  of  our  Government, 
It  was  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover,  as  a  man,  as 
an  Idealist,  and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  am  pleased  that  Stanford  Umverslty  has 
memorialized  President  Hoover  through  this 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award,  and  I  am 
Indeed  honored  to  be  this  year's  recipient  of 
It. 

I  thank  you. 


Ajnril  25,  1967 
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CAREER   SERVICE    AWARDS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  evening.  April  21.  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  held  Its  13th  an- 
nual Career  Service  Awards  program. 
The  Career  Service  Awards  program  Is 
a  public  service  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  designed  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency in  government  by — 

Recognizing  10  career  public  employees 
for  significant  contributions;  encourag- 
ing others  in  government  service  to  pur- 
sue excellence;  promoting  public 
appreciation  of  quality  in  government; 
stimulating  able  young  people  to  choose 
careers  in  government. 

The  recipients  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League's  Career  Service  Awards, 
inaugurated  in  1955,  represent  the  best 
In  public  service. 

The  success  stories  of  the  10  career 
civil  servants  who  won  the  Career  Serv- 
ice Awards  of  the  League  give  an  Inkling 
of  the  jobs  open  to  able  young  people  in 
government  today.  But  there's  much 
more  to  the  story.  Their  successes,  ad- 
ventures, rewards,  satisfactions — though 
admittedly  not  typical — are  shared  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  public 
employees.  And  more  than  9  million 
people  who  staff  N-tlonal.  State,  and 
local  government  snare  these  rewards 
today  in  every  kind  of  occupation.  They 
range  from  managing  and  manning 
thousands  of  social  services  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  space. 

This  year's  awardees  are: 

Philip  N.  Brownsteln,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Mortgage  Credit  and  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  and  Urban   Development. 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Administrator.  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Arthur  E.  Hess,  Deputy  Commissioner,  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Donald  G.  MacDonald,  Director,  U.S.  AID 
Mission  to  Vietnam.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

William  H.  Smith.  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasiiry. 

Dr.  O.  Glenn  Stahl,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Politics  and  Standards,  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

David  D.  Thomas,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Dr.  Floyd  LaVerne  Thompson.  Director. 
Langley  Research  Center.  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

Barbara  McClure  White,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Information  Agency. 
"Dr.    Marjorle    J.    Williams,    Director,   Pa- 
thology  and    Allied   Sciences   Service,   Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

At  the  program  honoring  these 
awardees,  the  president  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  League,  Mortimer  M.  Cap- 
lln,  presided.  The  banquet  was  attended 
by  outstanding  leaders  in  government, 
business,  and  career  employees. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
program  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Sbxraton-Pabk.  ApHl  21,  1967. 
Pbocbam 

Presiding :  Mortimer  M.  Caplln,  President, 
National  Civil  Service  League. 

Invocation :  The  Reverend  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  Chaplain,  The  U.S.  Senate. 

Presentation  of  Colors:  Military  Color 
Guard. 

Dinner  music:  Ted  Alexander. 

Entertainment:  U.S.  Air  Force  Pipe  Band. 

Introduction,  Don  K.  Prlca,  Dean,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
Harvard  University,  Board  of  Directors,  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League. 

Address:  The  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Message  from  the  President  ol  the  United 
States:  The  Honorable  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  UJ3.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Awards  Presentation :  Bernard  L.  Gladleux, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  National  Civil 
Service  League.  [. 


OPPORTDNrriES  FOR  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICE THROUGH  CAREER  SERVICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  an 
outstanding  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  In 
which  he  stressed  the  opportunities  for 
public  service  through  the  career  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Gardner's  speech  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RzicAaxs*  BT  John  W.  GaaoNxa,  SaCKETABT 
or  HxAi/TH,  Education,  aho  Wklvakk 

I  have  followed  the  work  at  the  National 
ClvU  Service  League  for  at  least  twenty  years 
and  have  enjoyed  close  friendship  with  many 
of  its  leaders. 

Long  before  I  came  to  Washington  Btin 
Gladleux,  John  Macy  and  others  approached 
me  to  speak  at  this  annual  oeremony,  but 
it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  get  down  from  New 
York  for  the  occasion.  After  several  tries, 
they  decided  they  had  better  move  me  down 
here  where  I'd  be  more  readily  available. 

I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  ceremony. 
I  bow  to  the  award  winners.  Each  ol  them 
has  In  extravagant  measure  the  requisites 
lor  high  performance — talent,  motivation 
and  character. 

And  they  have  so  much  more.  Imaglna- 
Uon.  Versatility.  The  breadth  that  enables 
them  to  look  beyond  the  conventional  defini- 
tion of  their  jobs.  The  courage  and  stamina 
to  buck  the  system — as  It  must  be  bucked  by 
everyone  who  hopes  to  make  a  significant 
contribution.  Impatience  with  the  obstacles 
that  aU  human  organization  throws  In  the 
way  of  decisive  action. 

As  we  contemplate  these  exceptional  in- 
dividuals we  can  take  either  of  two  atti- 
tudes. We  can  sit  back  complacently  and 
say  what  a  wonderful  system  we  have  that 
produces  such  great  people.  Or  we  can  say, 
"Why  doesn't  the  system  produce  more — far 
more — of  this  calibre?"  Of  course,  we 
should  say  both,  but  most  of  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  guess  that  I'm  going  to  em- 
phasize the  latter.  Self-congratulation 
should  be  taken  In  small  doses.    It  is  hablt- 
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forming,  and  most  human  institutions  are 
lar  gone  In  addiction. 

In  my  view  we  do  not  have  an  adequate 
supply  ol  candidates  lor  top  leadership  In 
government. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  despite  recent 
Improvements  recruiting  practices  are  still 
not  sufficiently  Imaginative.  The  Civil 
Service  formed  its  habits  and  attitudes,  its 
regulations  and  practices.  In  a  time  when  tal- 
ent was  not  scarce.  Today  every  Institution 
In  our  society  Is  competing  fiercely  lor  Its 
share  ol  the  flow  of  talent,  and  those  who 
approach  the  task  without  aggressiveness 
and  Imglnatlon  are  bound  to  lose. 

The  Federal  Government  needs  its  full 
share  of  the  best  and  brightest  of  each  gen- 
eration. 

Of  course,  skUlful  recruitment  cannot 
stand  by  Itself.  Government  cannot  attract 
nor  hold  the  best  young  men  and  women 
unless  It  can  offer  suitable  career  opportuni- 
ties. This  Involves  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  Is  adequate  pay. 
Clarence  Darrow  once  successfuUy  defended 
a  lady  In  a  legal  suit,  and  she  said  afterward 
"How  can  I  ever  show  my  appreciation?" 
Darrow  said  "My  dear,  ever  since  tbe  Phoe- 
nicians Invented  money  there's  been  only 
one  answer  to  that  question." 

The  plain  fact  is  that  at  the  higher  levels 
we  are  still  not  paying  the  kind  of  salaries 
that  will  enable  us  to  bold  our  own  In  the 
competition.  In  an  earlier  day.  only  business 
firms  paid  subetantial  salaries.  Govern- 
ment, the  universities  and  nonprofit  groups 
all  paid  modest  stipends,  and  all  competed 
on  equal  terms  for  the  men  or  women  who 
wanted  to  devote  their  lives  to  InteUectual. 
cultural  or  public  service  pursuits.  But  to- 
day tbe  leading  universities  and  nonprofit 
organizations  have  frankly  recognized  that 
they  must  pay  for  gifted  people — and  they 
pay  handsomely. 

Sooner  or  later  tbe  Federjil  Government  Is 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  competition, 
particxilarly  In  those  fields  In  which  talent  is 
acutely  scarce.  For  that  reason  I'm  de- 
lighted that  the  President  has  appointed  a 
commission  under  tbe  able  chairmanship  of 
Frederick  Kappel  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations. 

Another  area  In  which  we  may  expect  Im- 
portant progress  U  career  development.  We 
waste  talent  scandalously  by  faUlng  to  de- 
velop it  after  recruitment,  by  letting  good 
people  wander  Into  blind  alleys,  by  aUowlng 
once  effective  men  and  women  to  get  Into 
ruts,  by  falling  to  retain  people  whose  skUls 
are  outdated. 

Career  development  still  stands  as  a  great 
frontier  for  all  who  are  seriously  Interested 
in  the  conservation  of  human  talent. 

We  need  more  and  better  training  pro- 
grams, and  a  higher  percentage  of  our 
people  in  those  programs.  We  need  far 
greater  fiexlbillty  of  assignment  and  reas- 
signment. In  a  day  when  recruitment  of 
trained  and  experienced  technicians  and 
subprofesslonals  Is  Increasingly  difficult,  we 
need  to  learn  to  "grow  our  own"  so  to 
speak. 

We're  on  our  way  to  learning  these  things. 
As  aU  of  you  know  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
movement  under  tbe  great  leadership  of 
John  Macy.  His  new  Executive  Assignment 
Program  holds  great  promise.  And  today 
the  President  annoimced  another  major  step 
In  career  advancement  efforts. 

But  a  tougher  and  more  complex  task 
awaits  us.  Tbe  personnel  function  must 
be  more  broadly  conceived  and  must  become 
a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  line  managers. 
Many  line  managers  are  not  now  using  to 
the  maximum  the  opportunities  and  choices 
that  already  exist  within  the  system — op- 
portunities for  training,  reassignment,  spe- 
cial salary  provisions  and  so  on. 

Tbe  average  operating  official  rarely  con- 
cerns himself  with  personnel  beyond  tbe 
hiring   of   his  inomedlate    associates.     The 


falling  Is  not  unique  to  government.  I  know 
an  Industrial  executive  who  shows  tbe  most 
meticulous  concern  for  the  quality  of  the 
Iron  ore  going  Into  his  steel  mlU  and  no  con- 
cern at  all  lor  the  quality  of  the  human 
material  that  runs  the  mill. 

Someday  it  will  be  recognized  that  sklUed 
attention  to  the  supply,  quality  and  develop- 
ment of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
an  organization  is  the  most  critically  im- 
portant factor  In  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organization. 

Much  of  tbe  most  crucial  work  of  develop- 
ing personnel  must  be  done  by  line  suptf- 
vlsors.  Personnel  development  properly  con- 
ceived, properly  executed,  must  be  a  part  ol 
the  very  texture  of  the  day's  work. 

We  have  so  many  other  tasks.  We  must 
strive  to  make  careers  In  large  organizations 
IndlvlduRlly  satisfying.  We  must  make  gov- 
ernment a  hospitable  environment  for  In- 
novators, for  those  who  question  assump- 
tions. 

But  we  could  talk  all  evening  about  the 
principles  Involved  In  creating  healthy  and 
vital  organizations  and  still  fall  short  of  ac- 
counting for  the  emergence  of  such  remark- 
able Individuals  as  we  are  honoring  tonight. 

Much  of  their  performance  Is  traceable  to 
personal  attributes — ^motivation,  attitudes, 
values.  Intangibles,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
wholly  beyond  description  or  cultivation. 

My  friend  Caryl  Hasklns,  who  is  president 
ol  the  Carnegie  Institution  ol  Washington, 
points  out  that  scientists  are  "problem- 
seekers."  Unlike  most  ol  the  rest  ol  man- 
kind, who  regard  problems  as  something  to 
be  avoided,  the  scientist  goes  out  and  looks 
lor  them.  II  he  cannot  manage  things  so 
that  his  llle  Is  an  endless  succession  ol  prob- 
lems, he  counts  himself  a  failure. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  pattern  Is 
the  optlmimi  life  for  man.  And  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  far  better  fitted  for  such  a  life  than 
he  realizes. 

Ol  course,  most  men  throughout  history 
have  sijent  their  lives  desperately  trying  to 
solve  problems  they  did  not  seek  out,  and 
failure  to  solve  those  problems  has  all  too 
olten  meant  trouble,  tragedy  and  death.  It 
Is  hardly  surprising  that  men  have  come 
to  think  ol  happiness  as  a  cessation  of 
problems. 

But  a  true  cessation  ol  problems  would 
be  tbe  beginning  of  death  lor  a  society  or 
an  Individual.  We  arent  constructed  to 
live  In  that  kind  ol  world.  We  are  prob- 
lem-scdvers  by  natiu«— and  as  Caryl  Hi«irin« 
would  put  it,  problem-seekers,  problem-re- 
qulrers. 

So  much  so  that  when  the  problems  of  the 
real  world  arent  pressing  In  upon  us,  we 
Invent  artificial  problems,  such  as  how  to  re- 
duce our  goll  score. 

Gollers  and  scientists  have  quite  a  lot  In 
common.  They  both  lace  problems  ol  their 
own  choosing.  And  they  take  frank  delight 
in  the  never  ending  process  of  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  they  have  chosen. 

That's  living. 

I  was  talking  with  a  friend  about  this 
view  of  life  once,  and  he  said,  "Arent  you 
making  life  seem  a  Uttle  like  tbe  task  of 
Sisypbos?"  In  the  legend,  as  you  remember, 
Sisyphos  was  condemned  to  push  a  great 
stone  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  just 
as  he  reached  the  top  it  would  slip  from  bis 
grasp  and  roll  to  the  bottom  and  he  would 
have  to  push  It  up  again — and  so  on  lor 
all  eternity.  But  tbe  Ute  Charles  Curtis 
pointed  out  that  It  was  the  monotony,  not 
the  futility,  ol  the  task  that  made  It  punish- 
ment. II  he  could  have  rolled  a  different 
stone  each  time,  or  the  same  stone  up  dU- 
lerent  mountains,  or  11  he  could  have  experi- 
mented with  Improved  ways  ol  rolling  It, 
it  might  not  have  been  so  bad.  Certainly,  as 
Curtis  pointed  out.  It  would  have  been  better 
than  jiost  loafing  aroimd  Hades. 

Recreational  games  are,  of  course,  the  least 
exciting  games,  Walter  Bagebot  said  "Busi- 
ness is  really  more  agreeable  than  pleasure; 
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It  Interests  tbe  whole  mind,  the  aggregate 
nature  of  man  more  continuously  and  more 
deeply.    But  It  does  not  loofc  as  If  It  did." 

He  was  right.  And  there  are  activities 
even  more  exciting  than  business,  because 
they  engage  even  more  fully  the  intellectual 
resources  and  values  and  social  motivations 
of  man,  e.g.,  science,  teaching,  governing. 
Surely,  the  activities  engaged  in  by  our  award 
winners  compare  favorably  with  the  most 
exciting  of  recreational  games.  Those  activ- 
ities Involve  companionship,  novelty,  risk, 
chance -taking,  skill,  teamplay,  competition 
and  all  the  other  attributes  of  diversion. 
And  they  mean  scMnethlng. 

What  could  be  more  satisfying  than  to  be 
engaged  in  work  in  which  every  capacity  or 
talent  one  may  have  Is  needed,  every  lesson 
one  may  have  learned  Is  used,  every  value 
one  cares  about  Is  furthered. 

No  wonder  such  men  and  women  commonly 
overwork,  pass  up  vacations  and  neglect  the 
less  exciting  games  such  as  golf. 

It  is  one  of  the  amusing  errors  of  human 
Judgment  that  the  world  habitually  feels 
sorry  for  such  overworked  men  and  women — 
and  doesn't  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  the  men  and 
women  who  live  moving  from  one  pleasure 
resort  to  the  next.  As  a  result,  the  hard 
workers  not  only  get  all  the  real  fun  but 
all  the  sympathy  too;  while  the  resort 
habitues  scratch  the  dry  soil  of  calculated 
diversion  and  get  roiindly  criticized  for  it. 
It  isn't  fair. 

I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  these 
men  and  women  whom  we  are  hon(»rlng 
tonight  are  among  the  lucldest  people  we 
know,  and  have  little  need  of  the  rewards 
offered  by  our  recognition. 

But  if  they  do  not  strictly  need  this 
ceremony,  we  do.  The  society  does.  Every 
society  must  for  its  own  good  celebrate  the 
qualities  It  values  most  highly,  and  ceremo- 
nially recognize  the  men  and  women  who 
embody  those  qualities. 

That  is  our  purpose  tonight. 


THE  TAX  BILL  MESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
24  contains  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Tax  BUI  Mess."  The  edi- 
torial strongly  recommends  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  immediately  to  restore  the 
tax  credit  and  repeal  the  election  cam- 
paign law  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtooio, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Mew  York  Times,  Apr.  34,  1067] 
Thx  Tax  Bnx  Mxsa 

The  Senate  was  supposed  to  act  speedily 
on  President  Johnson's  request  for  restora- 
tion of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit 
to  spur  business  spending.  But  the  bill  con- 
taining this  simple  and  timely  measure  has 
been  bogged  down  by  a  number  of  extraneous 
amendments.  It  has  been  delayed  also  by 
Senator  Russell  Long's  strenuous  efforts  to 
preserve  the  new  controversial  law  to  finance 
Presidential  elections  through  taxpayer  con- 
tributions that  he  sponsored  and  that  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  repeal. 

The  whole  messy  procedure  bears  an  un- 
seemly resemblance  to  the  Senate's  tax  an- 
tics last  fall,  when  it  finally  approved  a  long- 
overdue  proposal  to  provide  fairer  treatment 
for  foreign  investors  only  after  adding  a  long 
string  of  dubious  amendments  that  earned 
U  the  title  of  the  "Christmas  Tree  BlU." 

Again  this  time,  there  was  no  real  debate 
over  the  series  of  special- interest  ccncec- 
sions  that  were  tagged  on  at  the  last  minute 


or  of  Mr.  Long's  provision  for  subsidizing 
election  campaigns.  Mr.  Long  has  made 
patchwork  attempts  to  meet  objections  to  his 
loosely  worded  campaign  law  and  has  offered 
them  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  restore 
the  investment-tax  credit. 

Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
has  crltlciBed  the  Administration  for  favor- 
ing frequent  tax  changes,  pointing  out  that 
last  year's  suspension  of  the  investment-tax 
credit  followed  by  this  year's  request  for  its 
restoration  has  not  been  "a  very  happy  chap- 
ter in  the  nation's  fiscal  history."  Unques- 
tionably, the  Administration's  timing  should 
— and  could — have  been  better.  Its  fore- 
casting record  and  its  policy  recommenda- 
tions have  been  badly  flawed.  But  Its  poor 
showing  does  not  excuse  Congress's  Incredi- 
ble performance  on  taxes. 

Par  from  supi>ortlng  the  case  for  less  fre- 
quent tax  changes,  the  Administration's  fail- 
ure and  Congressional  fumbling  substantiate 
the  case  for  frequent  tax  changes.  Admit- 
tedly the  President  will  have  to  get  much 
better  economic  advice  than  he  has  been  get- 
ting. But  if  forecasting  is  Improved  and  ap- 
propriate tax  changes  sought,  the  most  good 
could  be  accomplished  by  giving  discretion- 
ary authority  to  the  President  to  raise  and 
lower  taxes. 

The  Administration  has  not  requested  such 
authority  and  Congress  is  not,  at  the  mo- 
ment, likely  to  give  it.  But  the  Senate  can 
make  a  contribution  by  ending  its  confusion 
on  taxes.  It  could  do  so  by  restoring  the  tax 
credit  and  repealing  the  election  campaign 
law  at  the  earliest  moment.  It  could  then 
take  time  to  compose  a  workable  bill  for  fi- 
nancing campaigns  and  to  formulate  other 
tax  proposals  in  the  public  Interest. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
yesterday  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Spotlight  on  Campaign  Spending." 
The  editorial  points  out  the  merit  of  my 
amendments  to  the  Corrupt  Prsuitlces 
Act  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  present 
bUl  and  suggests  their  retention  by  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  24,  19671 

SPOTLJCHT   on    CAICPAIGN    SPSNOIIfC 

The  outlook  for  the  tax  incentive  bUl  re- 
mains uncertain  in  the  Senate.  If  any  more 
amendments  are  added,  the  measure  seems 
destined  for  a  veto.  Perhaps  the  best  solu- 
tion for  Senate  leaders  is  to  kill  the  whole 
package  and  begin  anew. 

But  before  this  measure  vanishes  from 
sight,  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of 
a  noteworthy  amendment  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  which  was  actually  ap- 
proved some  days  ago.  It  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  cleaning  up  our  stealthy  ways  of 
financing  national  elections. 

The  Williams  proposal  sought  to  amend 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  requiring  any 
committee  formed  within  a  state  or  the  Dis- 
trict and  supporting  a  national  candidate 
to  make  public  all  Its  finances.  It  would 
have  also  applied  the  act  to  primaries. 

The  way  things  stand  now,  a  kind  of  cha- 
rade goes  on  every  election  year.  National 
committees  are  limited  to  spending  (3  mil- 
lion a  year,  senatorial  cnndldatee  to  929,000 
and  HoTise  candidates  to  $6,000.  Obviously 
this  does  not  refiect  what  actually  goes  on; 
professionals    may   exaggerate   In   saying    It 


takes  a  million  dollars  to  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate, but  certainly  it  takes  far  more  than 
935.000.  And  the  way  candidates  cope  with 
the  problem  is  through  local  committees, 
which  don't  have  to  report  their  spending! 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  such  ftmd- 
dlsclosure  legislation  has  advanced  so  far 
In  Congress.  A  previous  measiire  Introduced 
by  Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  last 
year  without  benefit  of  hearings.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  Senator  Williams'  skill  and  dog- 
gedness  that  the  Idea  surfaced  on  the  Senate 
floor  this  month  and  that  it  won  by  a  48  to  42 
vote. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  bill, 
this  particular  clause  was  both  sensible  and 
much-needed. 


Ajyril  25,  1967 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore delivering  the  prepared  text  of  my 
remarks  on  Vietnam,  which  were  com- 
pleted several  days  ago,  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  comments  that  are  prompted  by 
recent  developments.  For  several  years, 
a  number  of  Senators,  Including  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  most  senior 
Republican  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncEN],  and  other  Senators  have  warned 
against  our  escalating  troop  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam.  These  Senators,  my- 
self and  others  have  predicted  that  each 
new  escalation  of  forces  on  our  part 
would  lead  to  a  further  escalation  on 
the  other  side,  thus  setting  the  stage 
for  a  larger  and  bloodier  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  One  of  the  difficulties 
in  this  formula  is  that  in  this  kind  of 
guerrilla  war,  10  additional  soldiers  from 
our  side  can  be  offset  by  one  soldier  on 
the  other  side,  which  gives  them  an 
enormous  advantage  In  a  war  of  attrition. 
This  is  the  very  course  that  most  of  our 
best  generals  have  warned  against  for 
many  years. 

The  predictions  and  the  warnings  of 
our  generals  and  the  Senate  critics  have 
proved  to  be  largely  correct. 

The  glltterbig  military  solutions  of  the 
war  hawks  on  the  other  hand,  have 
proved  to  be  wrong. 

Now  in  their  frustration,  the  hawks 
are  trying  to  blame  the  failure  of  their 
policy  on  their  critics. 

I  do  not  blame  General  Westmoreland 
for  his  speech  in  New  York,  because  ob- 
viously he  is  doing,  whether  in  Vietnam 
or  in  New  York,  exactly  what  he  is  told 
to  do  by  his  Commander  in  Chief. 

Prom  General  Westmoreland  on  down, 
we  have  In  Vietnam  our  finest  soldiers 
and  marines.  They  are  brave  men.  and 
they  have  fought  with  valor  and  distinc- 
tion, as  American  fighting  men  have  al- 
ways fought.  This  only  adds  to  the 
heartache  of  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
these  brave  men  are  In  Vietnam  because 
of  the  shortsightedness  of  our  political 
and  diplomatic  policymakers. 

In  trying  to  imply  that  it  is  American 
dissent  which  is  causing  the  Vietnamese 
opposition  to  continue  the  war.  the  ad- 
ministration is  only  confessing  the  weak- 
ness of  its  own  case  by  trying  to  silence 
its  critics  and  confuse  the  American 
people. 

It  is  not  the  Impact  of  the  dissent  on 
Hanoi  that  worries  the  administration; 


it  is  the  fact  that  the  dissenters  have  ex- 
posed the  contradictions,  the  falsehood, 
and  the  resulting  credibility  gap  which 
surrounds  administration  policy. 

Hanoi  knows  very  well  that  America 
is  not  going  to  surrender  or  withdraw 
from  this  war. 

Hanoi  knows  very  well  that  not  a 
single  U.S.  Senator  has  advocated  either 
U.S.  surrender  or  U.S.  withdrawal. 

What  we  have  advocated  is  that  the 
administration  quit  widening  the  war; 
that  the  administration  quit  sending 
more  and  more  American  boys  to  do  the 
Job  that  ought  to  be  done  by  Asian  boys. 

Although  we  have  opposed  sending 
American  men  to  Vietnam,  we  have  not 
urged  withdrawal  of  those  men  untU  a 
satisfactory  settlement  has  been  nego- 
tiated. 

Frustrated  by  the  failure  of  the 
escalation  policy  to  produce  anything 
other  than  a  bloodier  war  as  we  warned 
it  would  do,  the  administration  is  now 
trying  to  blame  their  failure  on  those 
who  have  warned  them  all  along  Uiat 
they  were  playing  with  fire. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  of  us 
think  that  there  is  more  to  fear  than  a 
bloodier  war ;  that  a  Communist  victory, 
a  Communist  takeover  in  southeast 
Asia,  particularly  if  it  led  to  Communist 
expansion  elsewhere,  would  be  a  much 
greater  disaster  than  a  bloodier  war  in 
Vietnam. 

While  we  deplore  the  cost  to  us  of  fight- 
ing this  war,  some  of  us  feel  that  what  a 
defeat  in  Vietnam  would  mean  is  a  much 
greater  price  to  i>ay  for  victory  than  our 
present  sacrifice. 

We  have  not  lost  the  war;  we  plan  to 
win  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  intend  to  develop 
the  case  against  that  line  of  reasoning 
later  on.  I  will  say  quickly  that  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  course  we  are  now 
following  is  one  that  is  most  likely  to 
draw  down  the  Chinese  Communists  into 
southeast  Asia.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
fears  I  have  shared  with  other  Sena- 
tors from  the  beginning;  that  we  will 
miss  an  opportimity  in  southeast  Asia 
to  encourage  the  kind  of  fracturing  of  the 
Communist  world  that  has  taken  place  in 
Central  and  E««tem  Europe,  and  might 
take  place  in  southeast  Asia  if  It  were 
not  for  our  policy  which  tends  to  unite 
the  Communist  countries. 

If  the  Senator  will  be  patient,  I  shall 
develop  that  point  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  somewhat  imfair  to  de- 
velop an  argument  to  a  point  of  ridic- 
ulousness; I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  not 
going  to  suggest  the  sooner  we  let  the 
Communists  take  over  the  world,  the 
sooner  they  will  stop  killing  American 
troops. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that,  I  am  suggesting  that  the  policy  we 
have  followed  in  southeast  Asia  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Communists, 
and  no  one  is  happier  about  our  being 
bogged  down  In  Vietnam  than  the  lead- 
ers in  Peking. 

Knowing  full  well  the  political  hazards 
Involved  in  questioning  the  Administra- 
tion's wartime  policy.  I  can  only  warn 


again  today  that  the  new  level  of  escala- 
tion marked  by  our  bombing  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  airfields  has  brought 
us  one  step  closer  to  a  major  war  involv- 
ing the  legions  of  China  and  backed  by 
the  enormous  firepower  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Thus,  I  do  not  intend  to  remain  silent 
in  the  face  of  what  I  regard  as  a  policy 
of  madness  which  sooner  or  later  will 
envelop  American  youth  by  the  millions 
in  a  war  without  end. 

Mr.  President,  our  deepening  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  represents  the  most 
tragic  diplomatic  and  moral  failure  in 
our  national  experience. 

The  mightiest  nation  in  history — a 
nation  with  a  glorious  democratic  tra- 
dition based  on  the  dignity  and  brother- 
hood of  man — Is,  with  allegedly  good  mo- 
tives, devastating  an  Impoverished  Uttle 
state  and  ravishing  the  people  whose 
freedom  we  would  protect.  In  the  proc- 
ess we  are  sacrificing  many  of  our  brav- 
est young  men,  wasting  valuable  re- 
sources, tnd  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  world.  We  are  being  pulled  step  by 
step  into  a  jungle  quicksand  that  may 
claim  our  sons  and  the  sons  of  Asia  for 
years  to  come.  This  is  the  path  of  which 
the  late  Douglas  MacArthur  said : 

Anyone  who  commits  American  forces  to 
a  land  war  in  Asia  ought  to  have  his  head 
examined. 

If  the  war  continues  on  Its  present 
couise,  our  dreams  of  a  Great  Society 
and  a  peaceful  world  will  turn  to  ashes. 
Vietnam  is  degenerating  into  a  defeat  for 
America  whether  we  "win"  or  "lose"  on 
the  battlefield;  indeed,  the  more  com- 
plete our  military  conquest,  the  more 
tragic  our  real  loss  may  become. 

What  will  we  have  really  won  if  we 
succeed  at  long  last  in  killing  enough 
Vietnamese  to  bring  us  victory  on  the 
battlefield? 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  capacity 
of  this  greatest  and  most  powerful  of 
all  countries  eventually  to  score  a  mili- 
tary decision  of  sorts  in  Vietnam. 

Shortly  before  he  was  killed  with  a 
U.S.  Marine  unit  in  Vietnam,  the  lesuned 
Bernard  Fall,  whose  expertise  on  south- 
east Asia  was,  in  my  opinion,  unequaled, 
had  an  interview  in  Saigon  with  a  re- 
porter named  Bronson  P.  Clark.  I 
should  like  to  read  one  paragraph  from 
that  interview : 

"The  one  overwhelming  fact  about  this 
situation,"  Fall  told  me,  "which  makes  all 
considerations  of  ideology  or  politics  pale, 
is  the  enormous  might  of  American  firepow- 
er." Operation  Cedar  Palls  In  the  Iron  Tri- 
angle twenty  miles  northwest  of  Saigon  was 
fresh  in  his  mind:  "It  looked  like  giant  steel 
claws  had  raked  the  Jungle."  He  spoke  of 
the  ground  effect  of  foiirteen  consecutive 
B-52  raids  which  the  triangle  had  received 
during  the  operation.  "But  remember,  when 
It  was  all  over  the  Vletcong  struck  again 
and  from  the  Iron  Triangle.  That  la  the 
real  story  of  this  war.  The  Americans  can 
destroy  but  they  cannot  pacify.  They  may 
•win"  the  war  but  it  will  be  the  victory  of 
the  graveyard." 

Our  policy  in  Vietnam  hsis  been  ration- 
alized by  a  crude  misreading  of  history 
and  a  (Ustortion  of  our  most  treasured 
ideals.  There  was  no  American  interest, 
no  Issue  of  political  freedom,  no  moral 
imi>erative  that  called  for  sending  our 
troops  and  bombers  into  Vietnam.  Free- 
dom is  worth  fighting  for,  but  it  cannot 


be  achieved  through  sui  alliance  with  un- 
popular forces  abroad  that  deny  free- 
dom. Communism  is  a  force  hostile  to 
American  Ideals,  but  we  do  not  meet  its 
challenge  by  forcing  an  American  solu- 
tion on  a  people  still  in  search  of  their 
own  national  Identity.  Mao  Tse-tung 
may  have  claimed  that  "power  grows  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,"  but  that  has 
not  l)een  the  chief  source  of  American 
power  in  the  world,  and  it  does  not  an- 
swer the  basic  yearning  of  the  people  of 
Asia.  After  all  the  dead  are  counted — 
American  and  Vietnamese — and  the 
countryside  is  laid  waste,  what  will  we 
then  have  accomplished?  Could  it  be 
that  having  sown  the  wind,  we  shall  reap 
the  whirlwind? 

We  fight  in  Vietnam,  not  for  any  en- 
during objective;  rather,  we  fight  be- 
cause of  a  highly  questionable  notion 
that  this  is  the  only  honorable  course. 
Implicit  in  our  Vietnam  involvement  Is 
an  assumption  that  we  may  be  ordained 
to  settle  the  struggles  and  determine  the 
Ideology  of  the  people  of  Asia. 

We  fight,  also,  perhaps,  to  save  the 
professional  reputation  of  policy  plan- 
ners who  have  recommended  a  series  of 
steps,  each  one  seemingly  prudent  and 
restrained,  yet  each  one  inexorably 
setting  in  motion  the  next  step  to  a 
larger  war.  Our  policjTnakers  have  In- 
advertently placed  American  power  In 
opposition  to  basic  forces.  Including  the 
currents  of  revolutionary  nationalism 
and  social  ferment  convulsing  much  of 
Asia.  Our  course  has  run  afoul  of  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  escape  outside  interference,  whether 
French,  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  American. 
We  seem  to  be  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  American  power  can  enable  im- 
popular,  Incompetent  regimes  in  Saigon 
to  offset  a  widespread  insurrection;  that 
bombing  bridges,  roads,  and  oil  depots — 
and  now  the  airfields  of  North  Viet- 
nam— will  somehow  compensate  for  the 
weak  government  in  the  south. 

For  years  we  have  been  told  that  smne 
new  show  of  American  strength  would 
bring  the  other  side  to  the  negotiating 
table.  Instead,  a  Vietnamese  civil  con- 
flict has  been  transformed  gradually  into 
a  cruel  international  war.  Our  leaders 
talk  about  sttniping  aggression  from  the 
north,  but  this  was  a  struggle  among 
groups  of  Vietnamese  until  we  inter- 
vened. 

We  seem  bent  upon  saving  the  Viet- 
namese from  Ho  Chi  Minh  even  if  we 
have  to  kill  them  and  demolish  their 
country  to  do  It.  As  the  native  people 
survey  bombed-out  villages,  wwnen  and 
children  burned  by  napalm,  rice  craps 
destroyed,  and  cities  overrun  with  our 
military  personnel,  they  are  doubtless 
saying  secretly  of  the  Vletcong  guerrillas 
and  of  the  American  forces.  "A  plague 
on  both  your  houses." 

The  responsibility  for  our  present 
predicament  in  southeast  Asia  cannot  be 
placed  on  any  one  man  or  on  any  single 
administration  or  agency  of  government. 
Its  roots  go  back  more  than  20  years  to 
embrace  four  administrations  as  well  as 
Congress  and  the  American  public. 

Senators  must  bear  a  portion  of  the 
blame  for  the  drift  of  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam— for  we  have  been  slow  to  speak 
clearly  or  even  to  ask  hard  questions 
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about  obvious  contradictions,  poor  Intel- 
ligence, and  false  prophecies  Involving 
the  highest  oflQclals  of  our  Government. 
Dissent  In  Congress  and  the  Nation  has 
been  sharp  and  frequent  In  recent  years, 
but  It  has  come  late  In  the  day. 

Many  of  the  Senate's  most  Influential 
members.  Including  the  chairman  of 
powerful  committees,  have  believed  for 
years  that  the  United  States  made  a  seri- 
ous mistake  In  intervening  In  Vietnam 

first  by  trying  to  defeat  the  Vietnamese 
Independence  struggle  led  t^  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  against  Imperial  Prance,  and  sec- 
ond, by  fostering  a  divided  Vietnam  lead- 
ing to  clvU  conflict  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  French.  Yet.  upon  this  privately  ad- 
mitted error  a  strange  syllogism  has  been 
constructed: 

First.  The  United  States  erred  in  en- 
tering and  enlarging  the  Vietnamese 
struggle. 

Second.  We  are,  nevertheless,  now 
deeply  Involved  In  that  struggle. 

Third.  Therefore,  we  have  no  recourse 
except  to  see  It  through  at  any  cost,  or 
force  the  other  side  to  negotiate  on  our 
terms. 

It  is  a  strange  piece  of  logic.  Indeed, 
which  holds  that,  once  committed  to  er- 
ror, we  must  compound  the  error  by 
more  of  the  same  medicine,  to  salvage 
the  original  mistake.  It  would  seem 
more  reasonable,  having  accepted  the 
premise  of  error  in  our  involvement,  to 
avoid  further  widening  of  the  war  while 
devoting  our  most  Imaginative  efforts  to 
finding  a  way  to  end  the  kHUng. 

Before  we  take  any  further  steps 
toward  a  larger  war — and  I  notice  in 
the  press  that  our  commander  is  said 
to  be  asking  for  considerably  more  troops 
in  Vietnam — or  before  we  imdertake  any 
new  ventxu-es  of  this  kind  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  re- 
examine the  assimiptions  which  have 
involved  us  In  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
mistaken  coiu^e. 

Perhaps  the  only  positive  benefit  that 
may  cc«ne  from  an  otherwise  melancholy 
venture  is  for  us  to  see  the  errors  of  this 
one  clearly  enough  to  avoid  being  drawn 
into  another  one. 

To  assist  in  stimulating  such  a  re- 
examination, I  make  the  following  In- 
dictments of  our  Vietnam  policy: 

First.  Our  Vietnam  policymakers  have 
distorted  history  to  Justify  our  interven- 
tion in  a  civil  conflict  supposedly  to 
defend  a  free  nation  agalxist  external 
aggression  from  another  nation;  actually 
we  are  backing  a  dictatorial  group  in 
Saigon  against  a  competing  group  backed 
by  a  dictatorial  regime  from  the  north. 
Second.  Our  Vietnam  policymakers  are 
unwittingly  advancing  the  cause  of  com- 
munism whUe  seeking  to  contain  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  controvert 
that  statement  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  few  weeks,  which  seem 
to  indicate  a  cementing  of  the  once 
splintered  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  signlflcant  silso  that  neither  Russians 
nor  the  Chinese  have  to  date  committed 
a  single  soldier  to  c<Mnbat;  whereas  our 
own  men  are  bleeding  there,  we  have 
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lost  some  10,000  fine  young  Americans 
killed  In  combat,  50,000  wounded,  crip- 
pled, left  armless  or  legless,  the  enemy — 
so-called — ^has  not  put  a  single  soldier 
Into  the  war?  So  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
qiilte  right  when  he  says  we  are  not 
weakening  commimlsm;  we  are  aiding  it. 
We  are  weakening  ourselves;  and  for 
what  purpose? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's point  Is  well  taken.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  naked  power, 
doubtless  the  Commiuilst  leaders  in  Pe- 
king must  find  some  cause  for  Joy  in  our 
being  bogged  down  in  Vietnam,  where 
they  can  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  see  the 
enormous  drain  on  American  resources, 
at  very  little  cost  to  their  position.  I 
think  that  is  why  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  generals  in  our  country,  in- 
cluding General  Ridgway  and  General 

Gavin 

Mr.  GRUENXNG.  And  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  And  General  Mac- 
Arthur  have  warned  against  the  very  sit- 
uation into  which  we  are  now  being 
drawn,  because  this  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commimist  world. 

If  the  situation  were  reversed  and 
massive  forces  from  the  Communist 
world  were  bogged  down  in  some  tiny 
quarter  of  the  globe,  I  am  sure  many  of 
our  military  strategists  would  view  that 
situation  with  considerable  pleasure, 
Icnowing  the  other  side  was  dissipating 
its  resources  without  any  substantial  in- 
volvement on  our  part. 

So  I  think  the  point  can  be  established 
that  the  course  we  are  now  following  is 
the  one  most  likely  to  reimite  the  Com- 
mimist bloc  and  to  cement  what  was 
once  a  frsicturing  of  the  CcMnmimlst  bloc. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  late  to  turn 
back.  I  do  not  pcdnt  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion here.  But  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
view  the  situation  In  Vietnam  so  nar- 
rowly that  we  lose  sight  of  the  world 
picture.  The  United  States  is  a  world 
power,  with  commitments  around  the 
globe,  and  to  sacrifice  our  overstrength 
for  one  tiny  section  of  the  world,  where 
the  situation  is  so  complex  and  confus- 
ing, seems  to  me  to  be  an  act  of  folly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cc«n- 
mlttee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
said  he  did  not  think  it  was  too  late.  I 
wonder  what  Jiistlflcation  he  has  for 
believing  it  Is  not  too  late  when  we  con- 
sider the  speech  yesterday  of  General 
Westmoreland,  who  was  brought  beck 
here  to  talk  to  the  leading  newspaper- 
men of  the  United  States;  the  talk  of 
General  Greene  in  Detroit;  the  fact  that 
General  Westmoreland  is  going  to  speak 
to  a  Joint  meeting  of  Congress.  There 
is  to  be  a  special  luncheon  for  him.  I 
was  invited  to  a  briefing  at  the  Pentagon 
this  morning  on  the  same  subject. 

Why  does  the  Senator  think  it  Is  not 
too  late  and  why  does  the  Senator  think 
there  is  the  slightest  possibility  that  our 
Government  will  not  proceed  to  a  total, 
all-out  victory  in  Vietnam? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  must  say  to  the 


Senator  that  I  am  a  little  apprehensive 
about  it.  I  like  to  think  that  the  door 
to  negotiations  has  not  been  slammed 
shut  by  the  administration;  but  I  think 
e«u;h  act  of  escalation,  including  the  re- 
quest for  more  and  more  troops,  makes 
It  that  much  more  difficult. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  seld 
it  was  not  too  late,  and  I  hoped  the  Sen- 
ator would  Indicate  any  reason  for  the 
slightest  hope  that  there  remains  any 
Intention  at  all  to  entertain  any  nego- 
tiating at  all  short  of  surrender.  Does 
he  have  any  reason  to  believe  that? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  certainly  cannot 
develop  a  case  that  would  convince  the 
Senator  beyond  doubt.  The  thrust  of  my 
remarks  this  morning  Is  to  warn  against 
the  direction  we  are  now  taking,  because 
it  Is  the  very  direction  that  the  Senator 
from  ArkEuisas  has  been  warning  against 
for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  connection 
with  that  last  point,  if  we  proceed  with 
this  course,  do  we  leave  any  alternative 
to  the  powerful  Communist  countries  but 
to  draw  together  because  such  a  course  is 
a  real  challenge  to  them? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  afraid  that 
will  be  the  result  of  the  policy  of  escala- 
tion— that  each  new  commitment  on  our 
part  leads  to  a  greater  effort  on  the 
other  side;  and  I  frankly  do  not  see  how 
either  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  can 
sit  silently  and  watch  one  of  their  allies 
being  destroyed.  They  remember  the 
lessons  of  Munich,  too.  They  have  the 
problem  of  saving  face  and  they  have 
obligations.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
understand  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  we  keep  pushing  up  the  level  of 
our  forces  and  bombers,  knowing  full 
well — and  our  policymakers  must 
know — that  it  could  lead  to  massive 
Chinese  or  Russian  Intervention,  which 
would,  in  effect,  be  world  war  m. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  administra- 
tive assistant  told  me  a  moment  ago  be 
heard  on  the  radio  that  the  Chinese  al- 
lege that  a  U.S.  plane  was  shot  down 
over  China.  Did  the  Senator  hear  that? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  not  heard  of 
It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  report  says  it  was  shot  down 
or  shot  at,  but  It  had  to  be  in  the  Chinese 
airspace  in  either  event.  I  am  not  sure 
they  said  it  was  shot  down.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  most  ominous  as- 
pects of  escalation  Is  the  almost  inevita- 
ble Joining  together  and  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  and 
the  other  Communist  countries  to  resist 
this  all-out  attack  on  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  One  of  the  things 
that  disturbs  me  is  that  so  many  times 
the  highest  officials  in  our  Government 
explain  to  us  why  we  cannot  follow  a 
certain  course  lest  it  lead  to  the  dangers 
that  the  Senator  has  referred  to,  and 
then,  almost  before  those  words  have 
died  away,  they  turn  around  and  do  the 
very  things  they  warned  us  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  that 
underscore  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  I  am  reading  from  the  first  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning: 
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In  answer  to  a  question.  Westmoreland 
said  he  was  "delighted"  at  the  news  of 
yesterday's  American  raids  on  airfields  In 
North  Vietnam.  Earlier,  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-Ill.)  expressed  his  "strong  dissent" 
to  the  wisdom  of  these  attacks. 

Percy  told  an  Associated  Press  panel  the 
bombing  was  "exactly  opposite"  the  policy 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  Itefense 
Department  had  advocated  as  recently  as  last 
week. 

Percy  said  "the  State  Department  told  my 
office  only  last  Friday"  that  attacking  the 
Mlg  bases  would  "only  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  move  their  planes  to  Chinese 
bases"  and  thus  "bring  us  one  step  closer 
to  Chinese  Involvement  in  the  war." 

Percy  said  the  Defense  Department  told 
bis  aides  there  was  no  military  necessity  for 
attacking  the  bases,  because  the  United 
States  has  lost  only  11  planes  to  enemy  air- 
craft since  the  start  of  the  war. 

But  Westmoreland  contended  that  the  Mlg 
attacks  had  been  a  hazard  to  American  pilots 
and  said  there  was  a  clear  mUitary  advantage 
to  forcing  them  to  operate  from  Chinese 
bases  where  "their  reaction  time  wUl  be  in- 
creased." 

Asked  about  the  dangers  of  Chinese  or 
Russian  Intervention,  the  General  said, 
"Prom  a  military  point  of  view,  we  should 
be  prepared  for  any  contingency." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  one  of 
a  series  of  apparent  contradictions  and 
reversals  In  adnalnlstratlon  policy  that, 
if  not  confusing  to  the  enemy,  is  certainly 
confusing  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  it  was 
right  remarkable  that  Mr.  Percy  had 
the  coiu-age  to  dissent,  in  view  of  the 
criticism  General  Westmoreland  voiced 
about  Senators  yesterday.  The  general 
seemed  to  think  it  very  unpatriotic  to 
take  any  different  view  from  that  of  the 
administration,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  was  the  ap- 
parent Implication  of  the  graieral's  state- 
ment. I  wish  to  add.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  blame  General  Westmoreland  for 
what  he  does  or  what  he  says,  either  in 
New  York  or  Vietnam,  because,  presum- 
ably, he  is  a  soldier  who  is  carrjdng  out 
the  orders  of  his  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely.   He  Is  a  good  soldier. 

I  have  just  been  handed  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Saigon,  which  reads 
as  follows; 

Communist  China  said  today  its  Air  Force 
shot  down  two  U.S.  fighter  planes  in  a  dog- 
fight Just  over  the  Chinese  border  from  North 
Vietnam,  but  in  Saigon  a  U,3.  spokesman 
denied  the  claim,  broadcast  by  radio  Peking. 

The  broadcast  said  the  U.S.  planes,  Iden- 
tified as  P4Bs,  "invaded  Chinese  air  space." 

"I  have  no  indication  that  any  aircraft 
'Invaded  Chinese  air  space'  and  that  any 
aircraft  were  shot  down."  said  a  U.S.  spokes- 
man In  Saigon. 

He  did  not  say  they  were  not;  he  Just 
says.  "I  have  no  indication  they  have 
been  shot  down.' 


The  dispatch  continues: 

"X  can  find  absolutely  notnlng  to  sub- 
rtantlate  this.  I  can  find  no  report  that 
would  even  remotely  relate  to  this." 

A  denial  to  a  Communist  broadcast  by  the 
U.S.  command  Is  rare.  Normally,  the  com- 
inand  refuses  to  comment  in  any  manner 
on  claims  by  Hanoi  or  Peking  or  other  Com- 
munist outlets. 

Radio  Peking  said  the  dogfight  took  place 
yesterday. 

That  was  the  same  day  we  attacked 
the  airfields,  was  it  not? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  continues: 

The  planes  flew  Into  China's  Kwangsl 
Province,  a  Chinese  Air  Force  unit  immedi- 
ately engaged  them  and  "destroyed  both  of 
them,"  the  broadcast  said. 

It  proclaimed  the  battle  an  "Important 
victory"  for  Conamuoist  Party  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung's  proletarian  cultural  revolu- 
tion— a  purge  of  antl-Maoiste  In  China. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  reports 
similar  to  that  before,  which  I  believe 
were  eventually  admitted,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  right.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Relative  to  the  problem  of  trying  to 
understand  Just  what  the  limits  of  our 
policy  are,  I  think  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  last  June,  Just  before  we  hit  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  the  first  time.  Gen.  Harold 
K.  Johnson,  who  is  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
made  this  statement: 

It  would  be  fooUsh  to  expand  the  war 
and  destroy  North  Vietnam's  economic  and 
military  capabilities,  since  this  would  only 
double  the  price  of  the  war,  because  the 
United  States  would  have  to  ultimately  re- 
build what  it  had  destroyed. 

Of  course,  it  was  only  3  or  4  days  later 
that  we  began  doing  exactly  what  Gen- 
eral Johnson  said  it  would  be  foolish  to 
do.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  kind  of 
contradiction  and  reversal  of  policy 
leaves  all  of  us  confused  as  to  where  we 
are  heading.  If  one  could  be  sure  that 
there  was  a  carefully  thought-out  and 
rational  policy,  and  that  our  policy 
plarmers  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
doing,  we  might  be  worried  and  appre- 
hensive about  it.  but  at  least  we  would 
know  where  we  stood.  But  when  each 
new  pronouncement  is  reversed  a  few 
days  later.  It  leaves  one  wondering  just 
where  we  are  headed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  the  Senator  any  further.  I  only 
say  I  compliment  him.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful 
speeches  I  have  heard  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  also  wish  to  Join 
in  congratulating  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  on  his  excellent  speech. 
I  have  a  question  concerning  the  remark 
he  just  made  that  General  Westmore- 
land, being  a  soldier,  was  not  free  to  say 
what  he  believed,  or  had  to  follow  a  cer- 
tain line.  While  it  is  true  that  he  has 
to  obey  orders  as  a  military  man,  his 
expressions  certainly  must  be  his  own. 
I  notice  that  in  the  address  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  New  York,  he  said: 

What  we  have  is  not  a  clvU  war.  It  Is  a 
massive  campaign  of  external  aggression 
from  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  of 
course — convincing  evidence — that  that 
is  not  correct  and  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  sides  In  a  civil  war.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have,  as  rather  striking  evi- 
dence, the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  who  is 
now  presiding  over  this  body.  In  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  on  February  6  of 
last  year,  after  his  return  from  southeast 
Asia,  he  made  the  following  statement: 


This  is  a  civil  war  going  on  In  Vietnam. 
Before  I  visited  Southeast  Asia,  It  had  been 
my  belief  that  all  of  the  Vletcong  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  were  communists  and  Infil- 
trators from  the  North.  But  I  bad  not  been 
in  Vietnam  for  more  than  4  days — and  during 
that  period  of  time,  I  was  in  every  area  of 
Vietnam — ^when  almost  immediately  I  ob- 
served very  definitely  tliat  we  were  involved 
in  a  miserable  clvU  war  In  the  steaming 
Jungles  and  rice  paddles  of  South  Vietnam. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say: 

I  learned  from  General  Westmoreland  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Vletcong  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  were  bom  and  reared  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  learned  from  General  StillweU 
and  other  Generals  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
Vletcong  fighting  the  Americans  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  the  Mekong  Delta  south 
and  west  of  Saigon  were  bom  and  reared  in 
that  Mekong  Delta  area.  This  is  a  clvU  war 
in  which  we  are  Involved. 

I  think  it  Is  imfortunate  that  General 
Westmoreland,  who  has  apparently  been 
brought  back  here  to  pep  up  morale  at 
hcHne,  and  to  counter  the  rising  tide  of 
opposition  to  this  war,  should  fall  into 
the  oft  asserted  and  now  discredited  fal- 
lacy that  this  is  not  a  civil  war,  especially 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  heard  from  General  Westmore- 
land's own  lips,  when  Senator  Young  was 
in  southeast  Asia  a  year  ago,  that  it  was 
a  civil  war.  I  think  an  explanation  of 
these  two  confilcting  statements  from 
the  same  source  Is  desirable. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator,  perhaps  somewhat  in  defense  of 
General  Westmoreland,  that  at  least  he 
seems  to  understand  that  the  war  is  not 
going  to  be  won  by  the  bombs  droi^jed 
in  the  north.  He  Is  calling  again  for 
more  troops  on  the  ground  in  the  south, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  a  recogni- 
tion on  his  part  that  he  knows  that  it 
is  in  the  rice  psiddies  of  the  south  where 
this  war,  if  it  is  ever  resolved,  will  be 
resolved. 

The  best  established  Vietcong  strong- 
hold in  Vietnam,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
is  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  boundary,  in  the  Delta 
country  of  the  south.  That  is  where 
their  greatest  strength  lies,  and  where 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  I  think 
General  Westmoreland  recognizes  that 
more  clearly  than  some  of  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  Just  by  obliterating 
everything  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  we 
can  eventually  resolve  this  conflict. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yet  General  West- 
moreland is  approving  this  bombing 
that  took  place  of  the  Mlg  airports  yes- 
terday; so  that  would  seem  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  view  the  Senator  ascribes 
to  him  that  this  war  will  be  won  on  the 
ground  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  again 
comes  back  to  the  fact  that  the  general 
is,  after  all,  a  soldier,  who  has  a  boss,  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  our  soldiers.  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear,  in  my  remarks 
earlier,  that  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  admiration  for  General  West- 
moreland and  our  other  forces  who  are 
there,  however  much  I  might  deplore  the 
political  and  diplomatic  decisions  which 
sent  them  into  the  Vietnamese  Jungle. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  two  of  my 
Indictments  concerning  our  Vietnamese 
policy.  I  continue  with  the  others,  which 
are: 

Third.  While  orally  calling  for  nego- 
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tiatlons,  we  are  practicing  military  esca- 
lation and  diplomatic  rigidity  In  such  a 
fashion  as  to  foreclose  negotiations. 

Fourth.  Our  policymakers  have  fre- 
quently misled  the  American  public,  the 
result  being  a  serious  loss  of  credibility 
for  the  U.S.  Government. 

Fifth.  We  are  wasting  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  needed  for  the  revltall- 
zatlon  of  our  society. 

Sixth.  We  are  Jeopardizing  essential 
U.S.  foreign  policy  Interests,  including  a 
promising  improvement  in  East-West 
relations. 

Seventh.  We  bypassed  the  United  Na- 
tions until  the  11th  hour  and  have  disre- 
garded the  opinion  and  the  sensibilities 
of  the  international  community. 

Eighth.  We  are  weakening  America's 
moral  position  and  beclouding  American 
idealism. 

Ninth.  We  are  creating  at  home  a  cli- 
mate of  intimidation  designed  to  silence 
dissent  and  meaningful  discussion  of 
policy. 

This  is  a  grave  Indictment.  I  will  sum- 
marize briefly  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  substantiate  these  charges. 

First.  The  historical  rationalization  of 
our  Vietnam  intervention  Is  based  on  the 
Munich  analogy  or  "the  domino  theory." 
At  Mimich  in  1938  the  Western  allies 
failed  to  stand  up  to  Hitler's  demand  for 
a  piece  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  result  of 
this  surrender  was  a  series  of  aggressions 
leading  to  World  War  n.  In  Vietnam — 
so  the  theory  goes — we  are  faced  with 
another  Hitler  in  the  form  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  or  perhaps  Moscow  or  PeUng 
working  through  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  If  only 
Ho  or  his  backers  can  be  stopped  In  Viet- 
nam, we  wUl  have  averted  another  Mu- 
nich and  saved  mankind  from  world  war 

in. 

As  one  of  our  soldiers  was  reported  to 
have  said,  according  to  a  newspaper  in 
my  State : 

We  are  flghUng  In  Vietnam  so  we  won't 
have  to  have  foxholes  and  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements on  the  Main  Street  of  Aberdeen, 
South  Dakota. 

It  is  said  that  If  we  do  not  crush  Ho,  his 
control  of  Vietnam  will  topple  such  other 
dominoes  as  Laos,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
Bunna,  the  PhUipplnee,  and  perhaps  In- 
dia. Pakistan,  Australia,  and  Japan,  and 
then  on  to  Hawaii  and  San  Francisco. 
We  are  left  to  wonder  how  a  flotilla  of 
Vietnamese  or  Chinese  junks  Is  going  to 
get  by  the  7th  Fleet  en  route  to  San 
Francisco. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  piece  of  historical 
nonsense.  There  Is  no  analogy  between 
Munich  and  THetnam.  and  countries  are 
not  dominoes. 

Hitler  was  a  madman  commanding  the 
world's  mightiest  military  machine — a 
machine  with  the  mobility,  the  offensive 
power,  and  the  assigned  mission  of  leap- 
ing across  national  frontiers  until  the 
world  was  conquered.  At  Munich,  he  di- 
rectly threatened  Czechoslovakia,  a 
highly  developed  democratic  state  that 
was  ready  to  fight  for  its  survival  with 
any  indication  of  Western  support. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  doubtless  guilty  of  many 
sins,  has  nevertheless  devoted  most  of 
his  public  life  to  winning  Independence 
for  his  country.  A  confirmed  Marxist, 
he  is  more  significantly  an  ardent  na- 
tionalist, boimd  less  by  the  claims  of  In- 


ternational communism  than  by  Viet- 
namese nationalism.  He  is  far  less  in- 
terested in  what  Pelting  or  Moscow  want, 
than  he  is  in  what  he  wants  for  his  own 
country. 

During  World  War  n  he  stood  with 
the  United  States  against  the  Japanese 
and  assisted  American  flyers  shot  down 
over  Japanese-held  Jimgle  areas.  With 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  he  resisted 
French  efforts  to  regain  colonial  control 
of  his  people.  After  8  years  of  fight- 
ing, he  defeated  the  French  and  emerged 
a  national  hero.  At  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1954,  he  agreed  to  end  the 
fighting,  withdraw  his  forces  north  of  a 
temporary  cease-flire  line  at  the  17th 
parrilel,  and  await  cm  election  2  years 
hence  that  doubtless  would  have  led  to 
his  election  as  leader  of  a  united  Viet- 
nam. President  Eisenhower  has  written 
that  in  1954  after  expelling  the  French, 
Ho  had  the  support  of  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  Vietnamese  people,  both 
north  and  south. 

But  the  promised  elections  were 
blocked  by  Premier  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
whom  we  were  instrumental  in  installing 
in  South  Vietnam.  Of  equal  signif- 
icance— and  this  is  sometimes  lost  sight 
of — Diem  cut  off  all  trade  and  other  rela- 
tionships with  North  Vietnam  and  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  his  internal  opposition. 
I  remember  that  the  late  Bernard  Pall, 
whom  I  referred  to  a  while  ago,  said  that 
the  cutting  off  of  trade  between  the  north 
and  south  had  as  much  to  do  In  causing 
the  conflict  that  eventually  developed  as 
anything  else. 

This  was  the  background  for  the  Viet- 
cong  revolt  in  the  south,  aided  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  from  the  north.  Althoiigh  marked 
by  bloodshed  and  violence,  it  is  scarcely 
analogous  to  Hitler's  attempted  global 
conquest  in  moving  against  international 
frontiers  with  a  mighty  military  ma- 
chine. The  insurrection  in  Vietnam 
grew  out  of  local  conditions  which  pitted 
one  group  of  Vietnamese  against  an- 
other. Even  if  there  had  never  been 
such  a  country  as  China,  the  probability 
is  that  that  revolt  would  have  taken 
place. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  heads  one  of  the  small- 
est and  most  Impoverished  states  in  the 
world.  Neither  in  capacity  nor  by  in- 
clination can  he  be  seriously  seen  as  a 
Hitler-type  conquerer  threatening  the 
security  of  America  and  the  world. 

As  for  the  falling  dominoes  that  are 
said  to  be  marked  for  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" elsewhere  in  Asia  and  therefore 
seems  to  be  the  rationalization  for  the 
enormous  commitment  we  are  making 
there — it  is  clear  that  the  challenge  to 
them  is  not  a  Hitler  or  a  Ho  from  the 
outside,  but  their  own  domestic  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems.  A  covm- 
try  that  builds  a  government  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  citizenry — that  faces 
up  to  the  internal  problems  of  misrule, 
injustice,  and  human  misery  need  have 
little  fear  of  falling  victim  to  a  "war  of 
liberation."  A  government  that  Ignores 
these  fundamental  concerns  of  its  peo- 
ple as  the  dictators  of  South  Vietnam 
have  done  Is  headed  for  trouble  and  does 
not  deserve  to  be  saved — indeed,  it  prob- 
ably cannot  be  saved — by  American 
soldiers. 
The  late  Winston  Churchill,  who  pre- 


dicted the  subsequent  aggression  of  Hit- 
ler if  he  were  not  stopped  at  Munich, 
Just  as  clearly  warned  in  1954  against 
any  intervention  in  Vietnam  by  Britain 
or  the  United  States.  He  saw  no  analogy 
between  Ho  and  Hitler  and  flatly  re- 
jected the  appeal  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  in  the  spring  of  1954  that  Britain 
and  the  United  States  should  intervene 
against  Ho  on  the  side  of  the  French. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  world  did  not 
listen  to  Churchill  before  Munich;  it  is 
also  regrettable  that  we  did  not  follow 
his  warning  against  the  Vietnam  inter- 
vention. 

One  final  note  of  irony  in  the  Munich 
fallacy  is  the  testimony  by  our  ally  in 
Saigon,  General  Ky,  that  his  only  politi- 
cal hero  is  Adolf  Hitler. 

Second.  To  contain  Communist  Chi- 
nese influence  and  power  in  Asia,  we 
have  set  up  a  series  of  unpopular  dicta- 
tors in  Saigon.  Ignoring  Vietnam's 
deep-seated  historic  opposition  to  China, 
we  have  sissumed  that  since  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  a  Communist,  he  must  therefore  be  a 
tool  of  Peking  or  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  uncontested 
historical  fact  that  for  a  thousand  years 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia  have  resisted 
the  Chinese  more  than  any  other  outside 
power. 

Actually,  the  most  powerful  force  mov- 
ing in  Vietnam  as  elsewhere  in  Asia  is 
nationalism — not  international  commu- 
nism. Ho  Chi  Mlnh  left  to  his  own 
devices  might  have  united  the  Vietnam- 
ese as  an  effective  buffer  against  Chi- 
nese penetration  of  southeast  Asia.  U.S. 
policy,  far  from  containing  Peking  or 
Moscow,  is  most  likely  to  draw  outside 
Communist  power  and  influence  into 
southeast  Asia.  It  may  even  reunite  the 
feuding  Communist  world. 

Since  I  wrote  that  statement,  there  has 
been  all  kinds  of  evidence  compiled  by 
our  best  observers,  that  that  is  exactly 
what  is  happening.  The  war  is  reimiting 
Peking  and  Moscow  in  a  common  policy 
with  reference  to  southeast  Asia. 

The  destruction  of  South  Vietnamese 
villages  by  American  bombers  and  the 
growing  occupation  of  city  and  country- 
side by  American  forces  raises  the  un- 
popular specter  of  a  Western-style  occu- 
pation again  and  plays  into  the  hands 
of  Communist  propagandists  all  over 
Asia.  In  the  north.  American  bombera 
are  pounding  away  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese economic  and  industrial  strength 
The  resulting  chaos  or  vacuum  is  hardly 
calculated  to  provide  a  formidable  bar- 
rier to  Chinese  penetration. 

Third.  Our  diplomacy  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954 
has  been  narrow  and  self-defeating.  For 
years  we  made  no  effort  to  negotiate  or 
even  offer  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  vio- 
lence. When  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Indicated  in 
1964  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant,  that  he  was 
ready  to  talk  about  a  settlement,  we  re- 
jected this  opportunity  as  we  rebuffed 
other  peace  feelers  before  and  since.  The 
Johnson  administration  has  insisted  it 
Is  prepared  to  embark  on  "unconditional 
discussions."  Thus,  on  April  27,  1967, 
President  Johnson  said: 

I  will  talk  to  any  government,  anywhere, 
any  time  tuithout  any  conditions,  and  If  they 
doubt  oai  sincerity,  let  them  test  us. 
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When  tested,  however,  as  it  has  been 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  adminis- 
tration has  insisted  on  conditions — and 
pretty  harsh  ones  at  that.  Some  of  the 
conditions  would,  in  effect,  virtually  re- 
quire the  prior  capitulation  of  the  other 
side.  This  was  the  central  fact  that 
emerged  from  President  Johnson's  cele- 
brated letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Febru- 
ary, a  letter  which  far  from  representing 
a  new  and  more  moderate  approach  to 
peacemaking  was,  in  fact,  a  hardening 
of  our  previous  position  in  terms  of  the 
conditions  we  demanded  of  Hanoi. 

Fourth.  The  American  people  have 
been  given  in  the  past  decade  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  false  assurances,  contradic- 
tory interpretations,  and  mistaken  pre- 
dictions about  Vietnam.  We  were  as- 
sured that  our  role  would  be  limited  to 
an  advisory  function— that  this  was  a 
war  which  the  Vietnamese  people  must 
win  or  lose.  Time  after  time,  top  ad- 
ministration officials  contended  that  this 
was  basically  a  political  struggle  that 
could  be  decided  in  Saigon's  favor  only 
if  the  government  there  could  draw  to- 
gether enough  grassroots  support  to  off- 
set the  guerrillas.  We  wei*  repeatedly 
assured  that  American  troops  and  bomb- 
ers could  not  solve  that  problem  and  in 
fact  would  make  it  worse.  For  example, 
speaking  on  June  12.  1966.  Just  a  few 
days  before  the  first  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  the  U.S.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff.  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  said: 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expand  the  war  and 
destroy  North  Vietnam's  economic  and  mili- 
tary capabUltlea  since  this  would  only  dou- 
ble the  price  of  the  war  because  the  United 
Steles  would  have  to  ultimately  rebuild  what 
it  destroyed. 

Yet,  only  days  later,  we  began  doing 
exactly  what  General  Johnson  had  said 
it  would  be  foolish  to  do.  Repeatedly, 
administration  spokesmen  have  ex- 
plained in  vigorous  terms  the  limits  of 
our  policy  and  our  operations  in  Vietnam 
only  to  have  those  limits  abruptly  ex- 
ceeded before  the  previous  words  had 
died  away.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk's  major  pronouncements  on 
the  war  have  been  marked  by  one  con- 
sistent quality— they  have  all  proved  to 
be  wrong. 

In  the  1964  presidential  campaign, 
millions  of  Americans  rejected  Senator 
Goldwater's  prescription  for  victory  in 
Vietnam  through  bombing,  Jungle  de- 
foliation, and  a  major  escalation  of 
American  forces.  President  Johnson  and 
his  top  Cabinet  officers  built  a  convinc- 
ing case  against  bombing  and  the  esca- 
lation of  American  ground  forces.  "We 
seek  no  wider  war"  was  the  winning 
slogan  of  1964. 

Yet.  the  mandate  for  peace  of  1964  has 
been  translated  into  the  Goldwater  pre- 
scription on  the  Installment  plan.  Little 
wonder  that  the  administration  is  faced 
with  a  credibility  gap  as  wide  as  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  a  balance  sheet 
on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  our  Vietnam 
venture,  high  on  the  cost  side  would  be 
the  planting  of  doubt  and  resentment 
leading  to  a  loss  of  faith  in  Government 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  people 
especially  the  youth.  One  of  the  Invalu- 
able sources  of  national  strength  Is  the 


capacity  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  young  for  essential  national 
interests.  To  blunt  that  enthusiasm  and 
vital  faith  in  the  reliabUity  and  funda- 
mental honesty  of  our  Goverrmient  is  a 
grievous  blow  to  a  democratic  society. 

Fifth.  There  are  other  incalculable 
costs  to  America  and  to  the  world  that 
stem  from  Vietnam.  We  are  now  pump- 
ing Federal  funds  into  the  war  effort  at  a 
rate  of  over  $2  billion  monthly.  This  is 
a  serious  drain  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, our  dollar,  and  our  fiscal  health. 
It  represents  money  urgently  needed  to 
rebuild  our  decaying,  explosive,  riot- 
ridden  city  slums;  to  strengthen  educa- 
tional, recreational,  and  employment 
opportunities  in  rural  America;  to  clean 
up  our  polluted  rivers  and  streams.  It 
would  be  ironic,  indeed,  if  we  devote  so 
heavy  a  proportion  of  our  resources  to 
the  pacification  of  Vietnam  that  we  are 
unable  to  pacify  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
and  Harlem. 

Sixth.  It  may  be  that  the  greatest  cost 
of  our  Vietnam  involvement  is  its  re- 
grettable impact  on  other  vital  foreign 
policy  Interests  of  the  UrUted  States.  The 
improved  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  followed  the  sobering  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962  gave  promise  of  a  detente 
between  the  world's  two  great  nuclear 
powers.  Likewise,  the  fragmentation  of 
the  International  Communist  bloc  opened 
the  way  for  new  U.S.  initiatives.  The 
reaction  against  heavy-handed  Chinese 
Interference  hi  Africa,  Indonesia,  and 
elsewhere  suggested  further  opportuni- 
ties for  a  sensitive,  fiexlble  U.S.  policy. 
In  eastern  Europe,  the  so-called  Soviet 
satellites  have  seemed  to  beckon  for  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  West.  Progress 
toward  nuclear  control  was  promised  by 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  of  1963. 

All  of  these  hopeful  and  challenging 
foreign  policy  opportunities  have  been 
threatened  or  thwarted  by  the  fast- 
deepening  U.S.  preoccupation  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Our  policy  plannere, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  devoting  so  much  energy  and 
attention  to  one  tiny  comer  of  southeast 
Asia  that  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fast-changing  global  panorama  that  Is 
unfolding  before  our  eyes. 

Seventh.  The  United  States  was 
founded  by  men  who  declared  our  na- 
tional Independence  with  'a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  mankind."  Our 
Nation  170  years  later,  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  United  Nations  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  On  several  occasions 
we  worked  through  United  Nations 
channels  to  meet  international  crises— 
the  Arab-Israel  confiict,  the  Suez  crisis, 
Korea,  the  Congo,  Cyprus,  Kashmir,  and 
Yemen.  But  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
plunged  In  alone  with  only  a  belated  ref- 
erence to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  oMnmlts 
us  to  seek  the  settlement  of  disputes 
through  the  international  machinery  of 
that  organization.  Our  SEATO  treaty 
commits  us  only  to  confer  with  the  other 
treaty  signatories  on  possible  action. 
Yet,  in  the  name  of  a  vague  interna- 
tional commitment  we  fight  on  In  Viet- 
nam with  no  backing  from  the  United 
Nations,  no  broad  SEATO  support,  and, 
Indeed,  little  support  from  any  source 
other  than  a  few  small  states  heavily 
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dependent  upon  our  favor.  The  only 
important  power  publicly  backing  our 
Vietnam  course  Is  Britain  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  American  support  for 
maintenance  of  the  pound.  Even  in 
this  instance.  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  has  disassociated  his  government 
from  our  bombing  of  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi. 

Eighth.  America's  greatest  asset  in 
the  world  has  been  our  democratic  tra- 
dition, our  concept  of  human  dignity, 
and  a  humane  society  devoted  to  peace. 
But  Vietnam  presents  a  different  view* 
of  America.  Here  the  world  sees  Ameri- 
ca Intervening  with  massive  military 
power— napalm,  artillery,  and  bombing— 
on  a  scale  heretofore  used  only  against 
Nazi  Germany  and  Tojo's  Japan  hi  the 
1940's.  American  actions  in  Vietnam, 
however  well  Intentioned,  do  not  square 
with  the  Image  of  America  that  the  world 
has  traditionally  admired. 

In  November  of  1965, 1  visited  a  civil- 
ian casualty  hospital  in  Danang  near 
the  site  of  one  of  our  largest  alrbases 
in  Vietnam.  The  poorly  equipped  wards 
were  jammed  with  terribly  burned,  bro- 
ken and  torn  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, irmocent  victims  of  our  bombs, 
napalm,  and  artillery.  They  lay  silezit-' 
ly— two  persons  on  each  cot — their 
pained  eyes  following  me  as  I  walked 
from  bed  to  bed.  I  wondered  that  day. 
as  I  do  now,  if  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
has  the  right  to  make  so  costly  a  deci- 
sion on  behalf  of  smother  people  \rtio 
have  already  suffered  so  grievously. 

Ninth.  Our  course  in  Vietnam  does  not 
square  with  the  conscience  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  many  thoughtful  Americans. 
But  as  the  tempo  of  the  battle  hicreases 
and  the  martial  ^irit  rises,  the  dissenter 
will  need  to  draw  deeply  on  his  courage. 
Our  official  spokesmen  have  demon- 
strated a  growing  resentment  toward  the 
doubter  and  the  dissenter.  The  impres- 
sion is  being  created  that  while  freedom 
of  conscience  and  expression  are  desir- 
able theoretical  principles,  they  are  too 
dangerous  to  practice  in  wartime.  Even 
when  the  claims  of  top  level  officials 
prove  to  be  groundless  or  contradictory, 
the  pressure  is  on  to  cwxsept  the  next  pro- 
nouncement without  question.  To  chal- 
lenge the  soundness  of  our  policy  Judg- 
ments is  more  and  more  being  equated 
with  "letting  down  the  boys  in  Vietnam  ' 
or  giving  aid  to  Hanoi.  It  is  almost  as 
though  we  are  fighting  so  intently  to 
secure  freedom  in  Vietnam  that  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  it  in  America.  It  is 
still  a  regrettable  truism  that  truth  is 
the  first  casualty  in  wartime.  Yet,  it  is  In 
times  of  national  crisis  and  confiict  that 
America  most  urgently  needs  men  who 
will  speak  out  with  maximum  candor. 

For  my  own  part,  I  reject  the  assump- 
tions that  lie  behind  our  Involvement, 
and  I  regret  each  new  step  toward  a  deep- 
er Involvement.  Before  we  take  those 
fateful  additional  steps  that  may  lead  to 
Armageddon,  I  recommend  now  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  but  with  a  new  urgency  and 
a  deeper  concern,  that  we : 

Stop  the  bombing,  north  and  south, 
end  search  and  destroy  offensive  sweeps, 
and  confine  our  military  action  to  hold- 
ing operations  on  the  ground.  Bombing 
the  north  has  failed  to  halt  or  seriously 
check  the  flow  of  troops  to  the  south  and 
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may,  In  fact,  have  prompted  a  much 
greater  war  effort  by  Hanoi.  Secretary 
McNamara  himself  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee: 

I  don't  believe  tbat  the  bombing  .  .  .  baa 
significantly  reduced  (nor  would  rediice)  the 
actual  flow  of  men  and  material  to  the 
South. 

In  the  south,  our  bombs  have  killed 
or  maimed  countless  nimibers  of  innocent 
people  and  alienated  others  whose  sup- 
port we  covet.  A  defensive  holding  ac- 
tion In  the  south  as  advocated  by  Gen- 
erals Gavin  and  Ridgway  could  be  pur- 
sued while  determined  efforts  are  being 
made  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire.  It  Is  the 
bcunbing  of  North  Vietnam  that  presents 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  settlement  and 
greatest  danger  of  involving  Russia  or 
China  in  the  war. 

We  should  clearly  state  our  willingness 
to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Vietcong 
with  some  recognition  that  they  will  play 
a  significant  role  In  any  provisional  gov- 
ernment resulting  from  a  ceaee-fli«  and 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

We  should  use  what  influence  we  have 
to  encourage  a  more  broadly  based  civil- 
ian government  in  Saigon — a  government 
wiUing  to  start  discussions  with  the 
other  side  looking  toward  arrangements 
to  end  the  war. 

We  should  advocate  an  international 
presence  to  police  a  cease-fire,  supeniae 
elections,  provide  an  umbrella  for  the 
resettlement  of  Vietnamese  concerned 
about  their  safety,  and  arrange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces  and  the 
conversion  of  military  bases  to  peace- 
time uses. 

The  path  to  sanity  and  peace  in  south- 
east Asia  will  not  be  easy.  The  ways  to 
a  larger  war  is  enticing  and  simple. 
But  before  we  make  that  choice,  let  us 
recall  the  words  of  Virgil : 

Ea«y  Is  the  deecent  to  Hell;  night  and  day 
the  gates  stand  open;  but  to  recllmb  the 
slope  and  escape  to  the  outer  air,  this  Indeed 
isa  taalE. 

But  if  we  can  accomplish  that  task, 
we  should  use  the  Vietnam  experience  as 
a  guide  to  future  policy.  The  enormous 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in  "\net- 
nam,  both  American  and  Vietnamese, 
wUl  have  served  no  useful  purpose  unless 
we  learn  well  the  lessons  that  this  tragic 
conflict  can  teach  us.  Those  lessons,  I 
believe.  Include  the  following: 

First,  conflicts  of  tWs  kind  have  his- 
torical dimensions  which  are  essentially 
political,  economic,  and  psychological; 
they  do  not  respond  readily  to  military 
force  from  the  outside.  Surely,  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  United  States  can  sub- 
due little  Vietnam,  south  and  north. 

But  is  this  what  the  struggle  is  all 
about?  I  think  not.  We  are  confronted 
In  Vietnam  with  an  indigenous  guerrilla 
force  that  has  enjoyed  the  sympathy  or 
the  complicity  of  much  of  the  local  peas- 
antry. The  Ineffective  and  unpopular 
regimes  of  Saigon  have  not  earned  the 
confidence  of  their  subjects.  Urgent 
priorities,  of  which  land  reform  is  prob- 
ably the  most  Important,  have  been  ig- 
nored. Thus,  the  destruction  of  the 
military  power  of  the  guerrillas  and  of 
North  Vietnam  leaves  fundamental  po- 
litical and  economic  problems  still  fes- 
tering to  set  the  stage  for  future  conflict 
or  continued  tyranny  and  injustice. 


Second,  in  the  future  the  United  States 
should  avoid  committing  its  power  to  in- 
ternal struggles  of  this  kind.  The  factors 
involved  are  so  complex  and  confusing 
that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  out- 
side nation  to  know  which  group  de- 
serves support  and  which  opposition.  In 
spite  of  the  administration's  strenuous 
efforts  to  picture  the  situation  as  a  war 
of  aggression  from  the  north,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  civil  conflict  among  various 
groups  of  Vietnamese.  The  Vietcong 
control  is  strongest  in  the  delta  country 
of  the  south  a  thousand  miles  from 
North  Vietnam  and  that  control  is  exer- 
cised by  indigenous  forces  who  enjoy  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  peasantry. 

Such  internal  disputes  should  be 
fought  out  by  the  competing  groups  with- 
out outside  interference,  or  be  referred 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  have  no  ob- 
ligation to  play  policeman  for  the  world 
and  especially  in  Asia,  which  is  so  sensi- 
tive to  heavy-handed  interference  by 
even  well-meaning  white  men. 

Third,  unpopular,  corrupt  regimes  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  allied  with  in  Sai- 
gon do  not  deserve  to  be  saved  by  the 
blood  of  American  boys.  Local  govern- 
ments that  have  done  a  good  Job  usually 
have  the  confidence  of  the  local  citizens. 
They  ordinarily  do  not  have  a  guerrilla 
problem  and  when  they  do,  their  own 
people  are  loyal  enough  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  guerrillas  In- 
stead of  depending  on  us  to  do  that  for 
them. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  battle  for  power  between  Ho  Chi 
Minh  of  the  north  and  Marshal  Ky  of 
the  south,  there  is  no  clear  Issue  here 
of  black  and  white  or  tyranny  and  free- 
dom. Ho  Is  a  Communist  tyrant,  but 
does  Marshal  Ky  with  his  admiration 
for  Adolf  Hitler  represents  the  kind  of 
ideals  and  morality  that  American  men 
should  die  for? 

I  have  never  regretted  my  service  as 
a  bomber  pilot  in  World  War  n  when 
we  stopped  the  madmen  Hitler,  Mus- 
solini, and  Tojo.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  Vietnam  is  that  kind  of  testing 
groimd  of  freedom  and  free  world  se- 
curity. It  is  a  confusing  civil  conflict 
with  no  real  certainty  as  to  the  Issues 
at  stake.  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  son 
or  other  boys  die  in  that  kind  of  doubt- 
ful struggle. 

Fourth,  those  who  believe  that  Ameri- 
can military  power  has  an  important  role 
to  play  in  the  Pacific  should  return  to 
the  once-accepted  doctrine  of  our  best 
generals  that  we  should  avoid  commit- 
ting American  soldiers  to  the  Jungles  of 
Asia.  Our  power  in  the  Pacific  is  in 
naval  and  air  strength  as  a  deterrent 
against  aggression.  Local  governments 
must  deal  with  their  own  guerrilla  prob- 
lems. 

Fifth,  Congress  must  never  again  sur- 
render its  power  imder  our  constitu- 
tional system  by  permitting  an  ill-ad- 
vised, imdeclared  war  of  this  kind.  Our 
Involvement  In  South  Vietnam  came 
about  through  a  series  of  moves  by  the 
executive  branch — each  one  seemingly 
restrained  and  yet  each  one  setting  the 
stage  for  a  deeper  commitment.  The 
complex  of  administration  moves  in- 
volving the  State  Department,  the  CIA, 
the  Pentagon,  AID,  and  various  private 
interests — all  of  these  have  played  a 


greater  role  than  has  Congress.  Con- 
gress cannot  be  very  proud  of  its  function 
in  the  dreary  history  of  this  steadily  wid- 
ening war.  That  function  has  been  very 
largely  one  of  acquiescence  in  little-un- 
derstood administration  efforts.  The 
surveillance,  the  debate,  and  the  dissent 
since  1965,  while  courageous  and  admi- 
rable, came  too  late  in  the  day  to  head 
off  the  unwise  course  charted  by  our 
pollC3miakers. 

For  the  future,  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  will  do  well  to 
heed  the  admonition  of  Edmund  Burke,  a 
distinguished  legislator  of  an  earlier 
day: 

A  conflclentloiu  man  would  be  cautious 
hoiw  he  dealt  In  blood. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  A  moment  ago,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  made  the 
point"  that  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
slow  to  recognize  what  was  going  on  in 
Vietnam — I  know  that  I  am  one  of  those 
to  r  hom  he  referred,  and  properly,  I  may 
ada— having  been  too  slow  to  recognize 
the  war  and  to  do  anything  about  it  to 
warn  the  country.  But  I  submit  that 
one  of  the  reasons,  through  these  years— 
for  3  or  4  years  in  my  committee,  at  least, 
and  I  am  sure  in  others — we  were  given 
a  very  different  story  about  the  attitude 
of  the  administration,  and  even  about 
what  was  going  on  in  Vietnam,  from 
what  proved  to  be  the  truth.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  I  wish  to  point  that  out. 
It  never  occurred  to  me,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  back  in  1963  or  1964, 
that  our  policy  would  ever  become  what 
it  is  today  or  that  the  war  would  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  it  has. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign in  1964  was  to  make  this  point- 
that  the  Democratic  Party  and  this  ad- 
ministration were  committed  to  no  wider 
war.  I  campaigned,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  did,  on  this  basis. 

It  is  quite  natural,  bellevhig  that,  that 
we  could  not  have  been  given  warnings 
about  what  would  result  if  the  war  was 
made  wider,  because  we  believed  It  would 
not  be  made  wider,  we  believed  the  war 
would  be  restricted  and  a  peace  would. 
we  hoped,  be  negotiated.  We  believed 
that  If  the  war  were  restricted,  about  the 
only  logical  conclusion  would  have  been 
a  negotiated  settlement.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken. 

I  involved  the  Senate  In  my  statement 
about  responsibility  for  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to  be  magnani- 
mous about  the  matter.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  have  some  responsibility  for  the 
course  our  country  has  been  following.  I 
certainly  do  not  single  out  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  any  criticism.  He 
has  been  the  leader  of  the  national  dis- 
sent, and  I  believe  the  point  he  makes  is 
well  taken.  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  misled  as  to  administration  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  often  said, 
both  on  and  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  action  taken  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  which  was  considered 
in  my  conunlttee — I  did  not  originate  It; 
I  did  not  write  It;  It  was  written  down- 
town— was  taken  under  the  false  Im- 
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presslon  that  there  was  no  Intention  to 
do  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  and  I  am  going  to  be  very  cau- 
tious about  ever  again  voting  for  such 
li  resolution. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  When  we  look 
back,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  was  a  foolish 
thing  to  do,  and  I  agree  that  it  was 
foolish  to  have  taken  the  resolution  on 
faith.  But  I  submit  that  It  would  have 
been  extremely  difBcult,  under  the 
conditions  existing  at  that  time,  to  have 
raised  the  question  that  this  resolution 
would  lead  to  the  situation  we  are  now 
in;  because  it  would  have  been  going 
directly  against  the  assurances  of  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  candidate  for  reelection,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator's  point 
is  well  taken. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  this  fact 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  con- 
sider what  the  role  of  the  Senate  has 
been.  The  role  of  the  Senate  is  always 
secondary  to  any  Chief  Executive.  But 
if  the  Senate  is  not  given  the  facts  on 
which  to  make  judgments,  it  certainly 
is  at  a  great  handicap  In  making  correct 
judgments. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  Join 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  in  conmiend- 
ing  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  on 
the  speech  he  has  made  today. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  very  courageous  speech. 
In  my  own  analysis  of  the  situation,  and 
supported  by  the  polls,  the  position  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  taking  Is 
not  a  popular  position  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  he  will  run  for 
political  office  in  1968,  the  fact  that  he 
makes  this  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  takes  on  these  added  polit- 
ical problems — these  facts  cause  me  to 
believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
courageous  speeches  delivered  in  the 
Senate  since  I  became  a  Senator.  There 
Is  no  hedging.  There  Is  no  effort  to  avoid 
the  Issues  or  to  avoid  the  questions.  He 
talks  about  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  quite 
rightfully.  He  does  not  point  to  any 
one  President  or  any  one  administration. 
As  I  said  in  my  speech  about  a  month 
ago,  the  war  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us,  Including  myself.  In  any  event, 
the  Senator  points  that  out  and  makes 
reccsnmendations  as  to  what  can  be  done 
in  the  future— which,  in  my  Judgment, 
takes  much  courage.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm,- 
BRiGHT]  regarding  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  during  the  last  week  by  the 
United  States,  and  how  this  action  might 
drive  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  together  again. 

I  had  a  visitor,  a  rather  Important 
visitor,  frwn  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
last  week,  and  he  spoke  about  the  Berlin 
crisis  of  1961  and  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1962. 


He  admitted  quite  frankly  that  those 
two  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  had 
driven  the  allies  and  NATO  countries- 
Prance,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  England  and  other  countries — very 
closely  together,  in  a  way  that  they  had 
not  been  in  the  past.  He  said  that  is 
what  is  happerUng  in  southeast  Asia 
today.    He  said: 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  United  States, 
you  are  accomplishing  what  we  thought  was 
Impossible,  because  you  are  bringing  Com- 
mxuilst  China  and  Russia  back  together 
again. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  about 
the  destruction  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 
casualties.  There  was  a  report  in  the 
newspapers  last  week  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  that  civilian 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  are  about 
50,000  a  year,  and  that  is  a  low  figure. 
That  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  for 
all  of  us.  These  are  not  civilian  cas- 
ualties in  a  country  that  we  are  fighting 
against:  these  are  civilian  casualties  in 
a  country  we  are  allegedly  fighting  for. 
These  casualties  represent  men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  not  involved  in  the 
armed  services  of  their  country,  who  are 
wounded,  or  die.  or  are  maimed  at  least 
partly  because  of  the  actions  of  the 
United  States.  Again,  this  Is  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  for  our  con- 
sciences, as  public  officials  and  as 
Americans.  Whether  we  are  doing  all 
we  should  have  been  doing  and  can  do 
In  this  connection,  I  believe,  is  a  most 
serious  matter. 

Describing  the  Roman  campaigns  of 
many  years  ago,  TsMjitus.  one  of  their 
generals,  said.  "We  made  a  desert  and  we 
called  it  peace." 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said  here  bears  on  this 
very  question:  if  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  Vietnam  is  to  bring  about  a  peace 
through  military  action,  which  is  really 
going  to  bring  about  destruction  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  people. 

I  have  read  a  description  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  First  World  War  which  be- 
gins with  the  serving  of  an  ultimatum 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  on 
Serbia.  The  Austrians  foresaw  only  a 
small  Balkan  war.  But  the  reaction  of 
the  Russians  at  that  time  was  that  we 
cannot  have  the  Balkans  dominated  by  a 
central  power.  The  Germans  thought 
they  could  not  allow  the  Russians  to  mo- 
bilize without  German  mobilization;  and 
then  came  the  confrontetlon  which 
brought  about  the  deaths  of  millions  of 
people,  the  downfall  of  empires,  the  rise 
of  the  Soviet  State,  in  fact,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  order  of  the  early  20th 
century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war.  there  was 
great  celebration  In  Berlin.  Paris,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  In  Moscow  and  other  cap- 
itals. It  was  said.  "We  are  finally  going 
to  war;  our  manhood  is  going  to  be 
served,  and  we  are  going  to  teach  our 
adversaries  a  lesson  as  to  which  side 
they  are  going  to  be  on."  But  after  3 
or  4  years  of  death  and  destruction,  there 
was  no  celebration. 

I  know  In  war  a  country  is  under  strain 
and  stress,  and  that  once  our  countrymen 
are  being  shot  at,  it  is  appealing  to  auto- 


matically support  that  effort  and  not 
criticize.  I  think  the  courage  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  to  be  com- 
mended. Not  that  he  has  all  of  the  an- 
swers, because  nobody  has  all  of  the 
answers.  He  has  come  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  and  touched  the  conscience 
of  this  body  and  reminded  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  war  is  not  always 
the  answer,  that  killing  people  is  not  al- 
ways the  answer  to  our  problems,  that 
violence  is  not  the  answer;  and  that  for 
rational  men  there  might  be  some  other 
solution. 

Bolivar  once  said  that  we  have  wars 
because  of  the  failure  of  human  wisdom. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  South  I>a- 
kota  will  try  to  bring  a  little  wisdom 
into  our  deliberations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  stirring 
words,  which  mean  a  great  deal  to  me, 
and  particularly  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  courage  involved  in  dissent  in 
time  of  war.  I  especially  appreciate 
those  words  coming  from  the  Senator 
from  New  York  who  has  himself  demon- 
strated great  courage  not  only  on  this 
issue  but  on  many  other  Issues. 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  hazardous  course  for 
anyone  to  question  our  poUcy  at  a  time 
when  we  are  committed  to  battle.  More 
and  more  I  suspect  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  equate  any  reservation  we  might  have 
about  our  military  policy  in  Vietnam, 
with  letting  down  the  troops. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  most  damag- 
ing way  that  we  could  let  down  the  troops 
in  Vietnam  is  to  quit  speaking  about  a 
course  that  we  think  is  leading  toward 
the  destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
This.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  the  end  result  of 
pursuing  the  course  the  administration 
is  now  on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  more  of  the  Senator's  time. 
However,  is  It  not  really  inevitable  that 
after  the  events  of  last  week,  our  adver- 
saries in  that  part  of  the  world  will  have 
to  take  other  steps  themselves?  As 
surely  as  we  are  standing  here  the  So- 
viet Union,  Communist  China,  and  North 
Vietnam  will  have  to  react  to  what  we 
have  done  by  acting  themselves. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  was  predicted, 
a  few  days  ago,  by  our  State  D^artment 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it  not 
also  inevitable,  as  surely  as  we  are  stend- 
tng  here,  that  when  they  take  that  stand 
our  leaders  will  then  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  say.  "We  cannot  accept 
that  and  we  have  to  react,"  and  thus 
appeal  to  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 
Is  that  not  as  sure  to  happen  as  we  aiv 
standing  here  today? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  do  not  see  any 
other  possibility. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    We  will 
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take  that  further  st^,  and  they,  In  turn, 
will  have  to  take  still  more  steps. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  world  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  that  is  how  the  de- 
struction of  mankind  is  ultimately  ar- 
rived at?  To  say  that  a  third  world  war 
in  that  part  of  the  world  Is  inevitable, 
Is  an  overexaggeration.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  we  are  certainly  moving  toward  a 
serious  escalation  smd  it  Is  clear  from  the 
events  of  the  past  weeks  that  that  is  go- 
ing to  continue  trom  our  side  and  our 
adversaries. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Scott  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's point  is  supported  by  history.  In 
the  early  1950's,  when  our  troops  crossed 
the  38th  parallel  in  Korea,  that  brought 
a  million  Chinese  soldiers  Into  the  war 
and  thousands  of  Americans  men  were 
killed.  It  seems  that  we  are  repeating 
the  same  mistakes  all  over  again  in  a 
more  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  last  point.  If  the  war  is  wid- 
ened to  include  the  Chinese,  th«i  the 
question  of  compromise  becomes  quite  a 
different  one.  Vletntun  Is  a  small  coun- 
try, which  the  Senator  described  so  well. 
Our  honor,  really,  is  not  involved  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  anything  like  the 
same  way  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  be- 
come engaged  in  war  with  China  or 
Russia.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  absolutely  correct.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  we  coiUd  Justify  the  enor- 
mous commitments  we  have  made  al- 
ready to  Vietnam  unless  somewhere  in 
the  back  of  the  minds  of  our  policymak- 
ers they  have  thought  that  we  are  really 
fighting  China.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
had  that  concern? 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Yes.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  confusing  aspects  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  past.  There  has  been  a 
kind  of  ambivalence  as  to  who  is  the  en- 
emy. At  one  time  the  enemy  is  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  at  another  time  we  are  restrain- 
ing China. 

The  Senator  will  remember  in  our 
committee  hearings  last  year  when  we 
had  members  from  the  administration 
discuss  this  matter,  we  got  the  impres- 
sion the  administration  thought  they 
were  justified  in  being  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause we  were  xiltimately  restraining 
China.  Now,  however,  they  have  begun 
to  talk  about  the  terrible  aggression,  the 
overt,  unprovoked  aggression  by  North 
Vietnam  and  apparently  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  our  Involvement.  In 
recent  weeks,  there  has  been  little  said 
about  restraining  China,  not  nearly  so 
much  as  there  was  a  year  ago.  The  ad- 
ministration seem  to  try  to  Justify  the 
war  on  the  basis  of  repelling  aggression 
from  North  Vietnam.  The  Senator  has 
already  dealt  with  that  point,  as  to  the 
distinction  between  aggression  and  civil 
war.  The  Senator  has  history  on  his 
side,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
best  authorities,  not  a  part  of  any  ad- 
ministration, but  objective  observers,  all 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  agree  with 
the  Senator  as  to  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  war. 
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But  the  reason  this  is  so  critical,  and 
the  reason  the  Senator's  speech  is  so  im- 
portant is  that  here,  at  the  last  moment, 
I  am  afraid,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  war 
for  total  victory  can  be  turned  back. 
That  is  why  the  Senator  said  a  moment 
ago 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  not  sure,  either. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  He  thought  it 
might  be  turned  back.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing, in  turn,  that  bringing  General  West- 
moreland to  Washington  to  make 
speeches  and  to  meet  with  us.  Is  a  final 
drive  for  a  vastly  enlarged  manpower 
commitment  and  a  great  drive  for  a  mili- 
tary victory.  But.  I  think  It  Is  helpful 
that  the  Senator  is  so  courageously  mak- 
ing this  great  effort  to  give  a  final  warn- 
ing, a  warning  that  if  the  administration 
follows  that  course.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  war  will  be  enlarged  to  include  the 
Chinese,  and  probably  the  Russians,  and 
we  will  then  be  in  the  third  world  war. 

Then,  there  will  be  no  turning  back. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
rest  of  us,  probably,  will  not  have  the 
nerve  to  say  anything.  There  will  be  a 
clampdown  on  any  kind  of  disagree- 
ment with  official  policy,  because  the  war 
will  be  so  serious,  then,  that  there  would 
be  no  alternative  but  to  go  along.  There 
would  not  be  much  point  In  discussing  it 
any  further. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  the 
Senator's  points  are  well  taken.  There 
Is  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  which  deals  precisely  with  that 
point,  written  by  George  Wilson.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Latjschi  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  article  makes 
the  same  point  which  the  Senator  does. 
Let  me  quote  one  paragraph : 

North  Vietnam's  leaders  must  make  the 
decision  whethw  to  rlBk  further  attack* 

Referring  to  the  attacks  on  the  air- 
fields yesterday — 

or  negotiate  with  Bed  Chlxui  to  permit  um 
of  Chinese  alrtrlps  for  their  Mlgs. 

The  new  bombing  raids  thiu  could  force 
Hanoi  Into  greater  dependence  on  China. 
It  also  would  limit  the  time  the  short-ranged 
Vietnamese  jets  could  spend  In  the  air  over 
their  own  country.  North  Vietnamese  plane* 
already  use  an  air  baee  In  China,  226  miles 
northwest  of  Hanoi. 

The  United  State*,  faced  with  North  Viet- 
namese Mlgs  flying  out  of  Chinese  baaes. 
would  have  to  decide  whether  to  pursue 
fleeing  planes  Into  China.  Another  question 
Is  whether  baaes  In  China  should  be  bombed. 

Thus,  there  Is  no  end  to  the  escalation 
except  a  major  war.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Just  said,  this  is  the  way  big 
wars  always  get  under  way.  They  start 
off  with  some  duke  being  assassinated,  or 
some  guerrilla  taking  a  shot  at  a  village 
chief,  and  from  there  on  the  escalation 
begins.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  being 
raised  to  another  dangerous  new  level. 
The  bombing  of  the  air  bases  raises  all 
these  questions  to  which  I  have  Just  al- 
luded, accompanied  by  reports  that  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  Is  requesting  50,000 
more  troops.  I  expect  that  before  that 
request  is  acted  on,  there  will  be  a  news 


release  saying  that  they  have  already 
sent  30,000  or  40,000  troops  that  we  did 
not  know  about. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  have  no  doubt. 
That  is  what  happened  last  year. 

Mr.  YODNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  compliment  and  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
on  the  magnificent  and  logical  address 
he  is  making.  I  have  listened  to  every 
word  of  it,  and  I  desire  to  advert  to  the 
same  general  subject. 

General  Westmoreland,  who  has  been 
our  commanding  officer  in  Vietnam  for  3 
years,  has  now  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

He  is  coming  to  Washington  to  seek, 
as  has  been  stated,  further  escalation  of 
our  Intervention  In  the  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjenikc]  for 
referring  to  the  fact  that  we  are  involved 
in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  When  I  was 
in  South  Vietnam,  not  only  did  General 
Westmoreland  make  the  precise  state- 
ment to  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  Vletcong 
fighting  in  Vietnam  were  bom  and 
reared  in  South  Vietnam,  but  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Stillwell  also  informed  me.  somewhat 
to  my  surprise  at  that  time,  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  Vletcong  fighting  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  which  Is  south  and  west  of 
Saigon,  were  bom  and  reared  in  that 
area.  If  that  does  not  make  it  a  civil 
war,  I  do  not  know  what  does. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  General  West- 
moreland is  absenting  himself  from  Sai- 
gon when,  within  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  our  Ambassador,  Deputy  Ambassa- 
dor, senior  advisers  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic matters  and  several  area  com- 
manders will  be  new  men.  Stability  and 
continuity  need  emphasis  with  this 
changing  of  the  guard,  one  would  think. 
I  regard  General  Westmoreland  as  a 
highly  competent  general  officer,  but 
perhaps  It  would  have  been  better  to 
postpone  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
General  Westmoreland,  of  course,  will 
further  compound  this  mistake  by  mak- 
ing a  greater  mistake  in  calling  for 
50.000  or  100,000  more  American  sol- 
diers In  Vietnam,  and  for  Increased 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  All  this  at 
a  time  when  we  are  proposing  to  trans- 
fer from  West  Germany  to  Vietnam 
more  than  200  airplanes  and  their  crews 
on  the  statements  of  General  Westmore- 
land that  such  reinforcements  are  sorely 
needed. 

F^irthermore,  in  recent  weeks,  there 
has  been  a  definite  downturn  in  the 
progress  of  the  fighting.  The  facts  are 
that  Just  south  of  the  DMZ  zone,  at  the 
17th  parallel,  American  forces,  under  the 
great  field  leadership  of  a  fighting  gen- 
eral, Lewis  N.  Walt,  have  been  hard 
pressed.  It  is  said  that  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  numbering  in  the  thousands. 
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are  poised  for  infiltration  across  the 
DMZ  K>ne.  That  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion. I  do  not  know.  There  is  also  talk 
of  building  a  sort  of  Maglnot  Line  or 
Chinese  Wall  across  the  southern  part 
of  the  DMZ  zone.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  send  additional  Army  units  to  rein- 
force our  marines  now  fighting  there.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  (3eneral  West- 
moreland Is  really  more  urgently  needed 
in  his  command  post  at  this  time  than 
in  Washington  lobbying  for  additional 
forces  and  urging  an  escalation  of  the 
war.  Very  likely  he  Is  in  this  country 
at  this  time  largely  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

If  the  President  yields  to  his  urgent 
requests  and  those  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  100,000  or  50,000  additional 
fighting  men.  does  that  mean  that  addi- 
tional draftees  will  be  sent  into  combat 
in  South  Vietnam,  following  only  4 
months  of  training,  while  four  divisions 
of  highly  trained  soldiers,  most  of  them 
career  men.  are  leading  the  "good  life" 
in  West  Germany  with  their  wives,  and, 
with  their  officers  who  never  had  It  so 
good,  living  with  their  families  and  serv- 
ants? There  are  presently  more  than 
250,000  highly  trained  American  fighting 
men  stationed  in  western  Europe.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  volunteers.  They 
are  well  trained  and  ready  for  combat 
service. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  finest  fighting 
men  in  the  world  in  Vietnam  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  their  morale  is  of  the  high- 
est. They  are  the  cream  of  Uie  crop. 
However,  what  justification  is  there  for 
sending  draftees  to  Vietnam  while  career 
soldiers  are  enjoying  plushy  European 
assignments?  It  seems  that  at  the  very 
least  those  soldiers  who  have  reenlisted 
one  or  more  times — who  have  chosen  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  as  a  career — 
should  be  called  upon  for  combat  duty  In 
southeast  Asia  before  draftees  are  as- 
signed to  Vietnam,  except  in  cases  where 
the  si>eclal  sldlls  of  these  career  men  are 
urgently  needed  elsewhere,  if  there  are 
such  cases. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  add  another 
100,000  fighting  men  to  combat  In  the 
ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  which  we  have 
allowed  to  become  an  American  war.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  also  that  Americans 
generally  have  reason  to  doubt  that  our 
leaders  are  striving  to  their  utmost  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice. 
It  is  a  highly  questionable  tactic  when 
our  Commander  In  Chief  says  we  are  will- 
ing to  end  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam provided  the  Hanoi  government 
immediately  and  at  the  same  time  ends 
Infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
saying  by  this  sort  of  a  message  to  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  that  If  he  Immediately  stops 
infiltrating  men  and  supplies — and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  supplies — to  his  forces 
in  South  Vietnam— in  other  words,  if  he 
abandons  those  forces — we  would  stop 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  for  a  cer- 
tain period  In  order  to  afford  those  of 
the  Hanoi  government  the  opportunity 
for  a  conference.  We  did  not  state  that 
we,  at  the  same  time,  would  stop  supply- 
ing our  forces  in  Vietnam  or  Increasing 
their  number. 

Furthermore,  our  leaders  have  never 
yet  stated  explicitly  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  or  Vletcong,  may  be 


represented  at  a  future  peace  conference 
by  independent  delegates  along  with  the 
delegation  of  the  Saigon  government 
and  delegates  of  the  Hanoi  government 
and  of  the  Dnited  States.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  claimed  he  really 
desires  a  cease-fire  and  an  end  to  the  kill- 
ing of  American  GI's  and  incidentally 
the  killing  and  wounding  of  VC  in  huge 
numbers  and  also  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren living  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  who  are  being  killed  daily,  many 
by  oiu-  napalm  bombing.  If  so,  then 
what  has  he  to  fear  by  agreeing  that  the 
U.S.  offer  to  send  six  delegates  to  be 
seated  at  a  conference  table  in  any 
Asiatic  city  along  with  six  delegates  from 
the  Saigon  government,  six  from  the 
Hanoi  government  and  six  representing 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  whose 
leader  Is  a  Saigon  lawyer  who  Is  not  a 
Communist?  There  would  be  12  dele- 
gates representing  our  Nation  and  the 
Saigon  government  and  12  delegates 
representing  the  VC  and  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. If  our  leaders  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  are  manifest- 
ing good  faith  and  recdly  seeking  peace, 
what  is  wrong  with  following  this  pro- 
cedure or  a  similar  one? 

Rather  than  calling  General  West- 
moreland home  at  this  time  to  lobby  for 
further  escalation  of  the  war,  adminis- 
tration leaders  would  do  well  to  part 
company  from  their  "warhawk"  military 
advisers  and  make  greater  efforts  toward 
seeking  a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice  in 
Vietnam. 

I  again  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  render- 
ing a  real  and  needed  public  service 
today. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  for  his  helpful  comments. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  One  of  the  very  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  was  his  analysis 
of  the  so-called  efforts  to  achieve  nego- 
tiations with  our  adversaries  in  south- 
east Asia  which  are  put  forward  as  being 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  bring 
those  adversaries  to  the  negotiating  table 
but  that  they  have  refused  adamantly  to 
give  any  signal  to  help  that  situation 
come  about.  Senator  McGovern  feels 
these  allegations  are  not  true.  There  is 
indeed  another  side  to  this  story  and  that 
side  should  be  told;  namely,  that  we  have 
consistently  made  it  impossible,  or  next 
to  Impossible,  at  the  moment  when  there 
was  a  signal — tind  there  have  been  quite 
a  few — for  them  to  negotiate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
comprehensive  article  by  the  well-known 
Journalist,  Theodore  Draper,  which  ap- 
pears In  the  current  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books  entitled  "Vietnam : 
How  Not  To  Negotiate."  which  tells  an- 
other side  of  the  story,  and  one  which 
should  be  told,  be  Included  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator's  remarks.  It  Is 
desirable  that  this  important  article  be 
printed  there,  because  it  Is  supplemen- 
tary to  and  amplifies  the  point  he  has 
made  as  to  why  there  have  been  no  nego- 


tiations. It  Is  not  true  that  the  other  side 
has  adamantly  refused  to  come  to  the 
negotiating  table.  They  have  given  sig- 
nals, some  of  which  we  have  Ignored,  and 
at  other  times  when  those  signals  have 
been  given,  we  have  made  It  Impossible 
for  those  negotiations  to  come  about  by 
actions  which  are  described  in  Mr. 
Draper's  article.  This  Is  an  Important 
part  of  the  picture.  These  obstacles  to 
negotiation,  coupled  with  our  continuing 
escalation,  may  well  result  In  bringing 
China,  or  Russia,  or  both,  into  the  war. 
I  fear  our  policy  may  make  that  Immi- 
nent. I  hope  not.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
we  have  made  It  next  to  Impossible  for 
the  other  side  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  when  those  signals  hSMi  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOTA  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska? 

Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  comments.  I  read  the  article 
to  which  he  has  referred.  It  is  a  care- 
fully written,  thoughtful,  and.  In  my 
opinion.  Irrefutable  case.  Mr.  Draper  Is 
a  brilliant,  highly  capable  student  of  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes.  I  have  some  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-'ICEK.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Without  commenting 
on  the  Senator's  speech  in  any  detail  at 
all,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  if  it  Is  not  true  that  It  Is  helpful 
rather  than  hurtful  to  have  General 
Westmoreland  here  in  our  Nation,  as  the 
commander  of  our  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  nearly  3  years,  to  make  his 
appearance  before  the  news  chiefs  of  the 
Nation  at  New  York,  to  come  down  here 
and  make  an  appearance  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  be  available  to  be  summoned  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
If  they  wish  to  hear  him,  to  be  summoned 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, of  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
a  part,  if  they  wish  it. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  a  very  good  thing. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  think,  made  it 
very  clear  he  understands  that  General 
Westmoreland  came  here  at  the  behest, 
at  the  request,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
all  know  that  is  the  case. 

How  better  could  the  actual  facts  in 
this  matter  be  conmiunicated  to  the 
American  public  than  by  the  coming  of 
General  Westmoreland  here?  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  fine  develop- 
ment, which  I  approve  and  applaud. 
How  else  could  the  people  get  a  better 
understanding  of  what  goes  on  in  that 
remote  country  than  by  having  General 
Westmoreland  come  back  to  report? 

Mr.  Mc<jOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  before  he  came  into  the 
Chamber,  I  made  It  perfectly  clear  that 
as  far  as  I  personally  was  concerned. 
I  was  not  criticizing  General  Westmore- 
land In  any  way.    I  think  we  all  under- 
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stand  he  is  here  carrying  out  his  orders, 
the  orders  of  his  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  Is  a  good  soldier,  I  am  sure,  who 
obeys  the  commands  and  follows  the 
policies  that  are  laid  down  by  his  supe- 
riors. I  have  no  criticism  of  the  general 
in  any  fashion.  I  think  he  Is  doing  the 
job  that  he  was  ordered  to  do. 

I  do  question  his  judgment  that  the 
reason  Hanoi  is  staying  in  the  war  Is  be- 
cause of  dissent  in  the  United  States. 
I  think  that  is  completely  mistaken  and 
misleading.  It  would  be  just  as  easy 
to  say— and  I  believe  this  with  all  my 
heart — that  Hanoi  knows  very  well  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  sur- 
render or  withdraw  from  this  war.  We 
have  a  half  million  men  over  there,  and 
we  are  building  up  our  forces  all  the 
time,  and  stepping  up  the  war  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis. 

But  they  have  been  fighting  for  25 
years.  They  are  a  very  determined  peo- 
ple; and  the  experts  who  have  studied 
this  war  most  closely,  for  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  the  greatest  respect,  have 
pointed  out  all  along  that  the  more  pres- 
sure we  put  on  them,  the  more  they  will 
resist.  That  Is  perfectly  natural.  The 
Senator  knows  from  previous  wars  that 
people  who  believe  In  theh-  cause,  as  I  am 
convinced  the  other  side  does  in  this  war 
are  not  going  to  pick  up  their  guns  and 
run  away  because  we  put  pressure  on 
them. 

So  I  think  the  general  has  misread  the 
real  reason  for  the  resistance  on  the 
other  aide.  A  good  many  of  us  predicted 
exactly  the  kind  of  resistance  they  have 
demonstrated.  We  predicted  that  if  we 
escalated  the  war  in  the  south,  they 
would  respond  with  more  troops  from  the 
north.  We  predicted  that  If  they  were 
hit  from  the  air,  since  they  have  no  air 
force  of  consequence,  they  would  re- 
taliate on  the  ground,  which  is  the  only 
way  they  can  retaliate. 

I  predict  further  that  If  we  continue 
tx)  push  this  war  toward  the  Chinese 
borders,  with  perhaps  the  bombing  of 
their  airfields,  that  country  will  be  In- 
volved a  short  time  later.  So  it  is  not  a 
question  of  criticizing  the  general  for 
doing  his  Job,  but  of  criticizing  the  policy 
which  he  Is  trying  to  execute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  think  that 
General  Westmoreland  Is  a  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy, to  come  over  here  and  tell  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  what  someone  else 
wants  them  to  hear.  I  believe  General 
Westmoreland  will  tell  our  people.  Con- 
gress, and  any  committee  by  which  he 
is  summoned — and  I  hope  he  will  be 
summoned  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate,  and  similar  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—what he  honestly  believes.  I  know 
he  will  state  the  truth. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  any  examina- 
tion of  his  record  will  indicate  that  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  cannot  be  directed 
to  say  something  he  does  not  believe  in 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator 
will 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  he  will  state 
very  fully  what  he  does  believe  in.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  he  Is  in  a  much  better 


position  to  know  what  he  Is  talking  about, 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  trouble  in  Viet- 
nam is  being  greatly  accentuated  by  the 
criticism  here  on  the  home  front,  than 
are  we  who  are  here  at  this  great  dis- 
tance, and  who  are  hearing  every  day 
the  persuasive  voices  of  our  brethren  here 
in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  trying  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  the  rest  of  us  are 
all  wrong,  and  that  they  are  right;  that 
the  President  is  all  wrong  and  that  they 
are  right;  that  General  Westmoreland 
is  all  wrong  and  that  they  are  right;  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  all  wrong 
and  that  they  are  right;  that  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  other  statesmen  whom 
we  have  all  known  a  long  time,  and  In 
whom  we  have  great  confidence,  are  all 
wrong,  but  they  are  right. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  general 
comes  from  a  vantage  point  at  which  he 
has  had  the  very  best  chance  to  observe 
what  goes  on  there,  and  what  are  the 
soundest  reasons  for  the  recalcitrance 
and  the  adamant  position  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  think  we  all  ought  to 
welcome  his  coming,  and  should  look  to 
him  to  tell  us  what  he  believes,  and  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
my  other  fellow  Senators  will  all  adopt 
that  point  of  view.  If  we  cannot  get  a 
truthful  report  from  our  own  com- 
mander in  the  field,  who  has  been  there 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  every  minute  for 
about  3  years,  and  who  is  permitted  to 
come  over  here  so  that  he  can  communi- 
cate with  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  United 
States;  if  we  cannot  welcome  him,  be- 
lieve in  him,  and  take  some  comfort  from 
what  he  tells  us,  and  in  some  degree 
formulate  our  opinions  upon  what  he 
tells  us,  as  the  best  possible  observer,  I 
think  we  shall  have  passed  up  a  tremen- 
dously good  opportunity  to  get  a  much 
clearer  view  of  what  Is  happening  over 
there  than  we  have  had  heretofore. 

I  personally  welcome  his  coming.  I 
think  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  for  him 
to  come,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  the  President  was  completely  right 
In  approving  his  coming.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  President  could  any  more  tell 
him  what  to  say  and  get  him  to  say  It, 
if  he  did  not  believe  It,  than  he  could  tell 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  what  to 
say— and  I  know  that  no  man  living 
could  tell  him  what  to  say  or  put  words 
in  his  mouth.  I  know  that  no  man  living 
could  put  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  tell  him 
what  to  say  and  get  him  to  say  it,  or  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
or  In  the  mouth  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  because  I  have  much  respect 
for  their  Independence. 

But  I  personally  think  that  they  are 
very  wrong  In  questioning  the  value  of 
General  Westmoreland's  comments. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  he 
knows  much  better  than  any  of  us  can 
possibly  know  what  are  the  real  funda- 
mental reasons  for  the  adamant  and 
unyielding  position  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  comment,  I  have  not  even 
hinted  here  today  any  criticism  of  Oen- 
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eral  Westmoreland's  coming  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  fine  with  me  that 
he  is  over  here.  The  only  suggestion  I 
made  is  that  he  presumably  is  following 
the  policy  of  our  Government.  My  re- 
marks are  directed  at  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  the  administration.  If  the 
general  is  not  following  the  policy  of  our 
Government,  if  we  have  a  Westmoreland 
policy  and  a  Johnson  policy,  we  are  in 
even  worse  shape  than  I  thought. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  the 
last  time  we  had  a  prominent  general 
come  back  from  Asia  with  his  own  policy 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
White  House,  he  got  fired.  I  am  think- 
ing about  General  MacArthur  in  the 
Korean  war. 

I  think  the  presumption  is  that  while 
General  Westmoreland  may  believe  in 
what  he  is  doing,  it  is  also  quite  clear 
that  he  is  carrying  out  administration 
policy. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  was 
somewhat  startled  when  I  was  In  Viet- 
nam in  late  1965,  at  a  time  when  top 
administration  ofHclals  were  saying  that 
our  policy  was  one  aimed  at  negotiation, 
and  that  we  wanted  to  arrive  at  nego- 
tiations as  soon  as  possible,  to  hear  every 
single  general  officer  that  I  talked  with 
in  Vietnam  saying  they  were  opposed  to 
negotiations,  that  negotiations  would  be 
a  disaster,  that  it  would  leave  the  Viet- 
cong  in  control  of  the  country.  That 
disturbed  me  at  the  time.  I  have  never 
said  anything  about  It,  because  I  was 
frankly  a  little  embarrassed  to  see  that 
kind  of  inconsistency  between  what  our 
generals  were  saying  to  Senators  who 
were  visiting  in  Vietnam  and  what  the 
President  was  telling  us,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  here  at  home. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  he  has  demon- 
strated in  what  he  has  just  said  the  fact 
that  generals  can  be  independent.  Gen- 
erals can  have  opinions  of  their  own  and 
state  them  frankly. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that  generals 
will  state  what  they  beUevc.  I  think  that 
Is  what  General  Westmoreland  will  state. 
Just  because  he  happens  to  accord,  in  the 
main,  with  the  position  of  the  President. 
does  not  mean  any  more  that  he  is  taking 
directions  from  the  President  than  that 
the  President,  perhaps,  is  following  the 
advice  he  gets  from  him  and  from  others. 
I  think  he  is  a  good  one  to  give  advice. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  tliat  whUe  I 
did  not  hear,  and  I  am  sorry — I  am  sure 
I  was  the  loser  by  not  having  a  chance 
to  hear  them— all  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator,  I  did  hear  some  of  the  in- 
terruptions by  two  or  three  Senators, 
and  I  gathered  the  impression  that  they 
were  very  much  out  of  humor  with  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  coming,  that  they 
thought  he  was  somewhat  of  a  Charlie 
McCarthy,  and  was  saying  what  some- 
one else  told  him  to  say. 

I  think  he  is  very  much  like  the  other 
generals  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
talked  to  in  Vietnam.  I  think  he  is  too 
used  to  serving  his  country  to  come  here 
and  say  what  somebody  else  tells  him  to 
say,  if  he  does  not  believe  it.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  tWnk  this  Is  a  wonder- 
ful opportimity  fbr  our  country  to  get  a 
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clearer,  closer  picture  and  view  of  what 
Is  happening  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  on  Ills  feet.  I  hope  he 
will  summon  General  Westmoreland  to 
appear  before  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee which  he  heads,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who.  while  not  the 
chairman  of  his  committee,  is  a  very  val- 
uable member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  will  use  his  utmost  per- 
suasive Influence  to  achieve  that  same 
result,  and  have  General  Westmoreland 
appear  before  that  committee. 

I  think  the  more  rapport  we  can  get, 
the  more  advice  we  can  get  from  a  man 
like  General  Westmoreland,  who  is  re- 
ported to  me  by  the  men  whom  I  know 
best  in  the  service— Including  one  I  have 
known  ever  since  kindergarten  days— as 
being  one  of  our  best  soldiers  and  most 
conscientious  Americans  at  the  present 
time.    I  want  to  hear  what  he  says. 

I  believe  he  is  a  good  American,  i  be- 
lieve that  he  will  tell  us  what  he  be- 
lieves from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  and 
that  his  information  is  based  upon  a 
much  clearer  chance  to  observe  than  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  had,  or  than 
any  of  his  brethren  in  the  Senate  have 
had,  to  observe  the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  he  is  not  run- 
ning for  reelection  anywhere. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Anyone  who  runs 
for  reelection  for  or  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
This  is  not  an  issue  to  be  exploited  for 
political  purposes. 

No  Senator  who  has  spoken  here  today 
has  directed  his  remarks  at  reelection. 
Speaking  out  on  the  Issues  Involved  In 
Vietnam,  pro  and  con,  is  very  hazardous, 
and  the  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  in  a 
most  dangerous  position  because  he  Is 
canylng  out  his  honest  Judgment — the 
following  out  of  his  honest  Judgment  on 
Vietnam  has  made  him  politically  weak? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  What  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  think  the  rest  of  us 
are  doing  but  carrying  out  our  honest 
Judgment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
President  to  say  that  we  cannot  pull  out 
of  Vietnam ;  it  is  another  thing  for  others 
to  say  that  wc  should  pull  out.  The 
President  is  being  plagued  and  hit  from 
every  side. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  Not 
a  single  Senator  has  suggested  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  says  that 
we  should  not  pull  out.  What  does  he 
propose? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  recommend,  and 
have  recommended  for  3  years,  that  we 
stop  widening  the  war  and  the  sending 
of  more  and  more  American  men  in  an 
effort  to  end  a  problem  that  has  to  be 
settled  by  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  pull  out  than  to  let  our  men  sit 
there  and  be  mowed  down  by  the  fire  and 
the  bullets  of  the  North  Vietnamese?  I 
reafHrm  that  rather  than  have  our  men 
sit  there  it  would  be  better  that  we  pull 
out. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    The  course  I  have 
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recommended  is  the  course  that  Is  best 
calculated  to  save  the  lives  of  American 
men  in  Vietnam. 

The  course  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
recommended  is  the  course  designed  to 
lead  to  a  larger  war  and  to  the  loss  of 
more  life  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  recom- 
mended any  course.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator recommends  that  we  stay  there.  I 
insist  that  if  our  men  are  to  be  required 
to  stay  there,  we  must  stop  the  movement 
of  troops  and  equipment  from  the  north. 

I  would  not  stand  by  for  one  moment 
and  watoh  equipment  and  troops  coming 
in  from  the  north  mowing  down  our  men 
and  then  tell  them:  "You  stay  there. 
We  will  not  protect  you." 

That.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  not  the  course 
to  follow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  first- 
I  shaU  then  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  yielding.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  did  not  rise  to 
create  any  inflammatory  conditions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  rose  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  he  feels  that  the 
coming  of  General  Westmoreland  to 
speak  to  his  own  people— his  fellow  coun- 
trymen whom  he  has  served  all  his  life 
since  he  graduated  from  West  Point- 
Is  a  wholesome  and  healthy  thing.  It  is 
naturally  designed  to  give  us  the  clear- 
est view  iind  the  best  and  most  depend- 
able information  which  we  could  pos- 
sibly have. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  gained  the 
Impression  from  the  colloquy  to  which 
he  listened  after  he  came  to  the  Cham- 
ber that  there  was  another  position,  to 
the  effect  that  General  Westmoreland 
ought  to  be  back  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  It  is  Important  now  for  our 
people  to  understand  better  this  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam.  When  the  General 
comes  and  tells  us  that  the  things  that 
are  happening  here  are  making  it  more 
dangerous  for  the  half  million  men  we 
have  there,  I  think  he  Is  entitled  to  be 
heard. 

I  am  going  to  listen  with  great  con- 
fidence to  what  he  says.  He  has  a  much 
better  vantage  point  than  we  have  had. 
His  life  has  been  long  in  danger,  every 
minute.  He  has  had  a  much  closer 
chance  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 

I  hope  that  we  will  utilize  his  presence 
by  having  him  appear  before  our  com- 
mittees and  give  us  the  benefit  of  all  the 
information  he  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  am  not  mad  at  any- 
body. I  think  that  having  General  West- 
moreland here  will  be  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  gain  more  Information 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  today.  entlUed  "Westmore- 
land's Appeal,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Wbstmorxlakd's  Appkai. 
In  bi«  addreaa  to  the  Axsoclated  Preee  man- 
aging editora,  General  Weetmoreland  waa 
calling  lor  two  things — understanding  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  support  on  tlie  home 
front.  It  was  an  admirable  performance,  one 
which  should  Inspire  oonfldence  In  the  ma-n 
w^io  la  reeponslble  for  the  direction  In  com- 
bat of  some  436,000  Americans. 

This  general  Is  not  a  wishful  thinker.  "The 
end,"  he  said,  "la  not  In  sight.  I  fc««aee,  in 
the  months  ahecul,  some  of  the  bitterest 
fighting  of  the  war." 

But  Oeneral  Westmoreland  also  spoke  with 
oonfldence  In  our  "battlefield  capability." 
The  problem  as  he  sees  it  no  longer  Involve* 
danger  of  a  mlUtary  defeat.  A  mlUtary  vic- 
tory Is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Oommunlsts. 
He  is  concerned,  however,  with  the  attitude 
of  some  Americans. 

"The  magnificent  men  and  women  I  com- 
mand In  Vietnam,"  he  said,  "have  earned  the 
unified  support  of  the  American  people." 
But  a  nouy  mlncwlty  denies  them  this  unified 
support.  And  our  troops  "are  dismayed,  as  I 
am.  by  recent  unpatrloOc  acts  here  at  home. 
This,  Inevitably,  wlU  cost  Uves— American, 
Vietnamese,  and  those  of  our  other  brave 
alUes." 

General  Westmoreland  knows,  of  course, 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  ban  anti-war  demon- 
strations In  this  country.  Even  as  he  spoke  to 
the  editors,  demonstrators  were  marching  In 
front  of  the  hotel,  one  of  them  carrying  a 
placard  which  read:  "Westmoreland  Wanted 
for  War  Crimes." 

What  can  be  done,  however,  and  what 
General  Westmoreland  evidently  hoped  to 
do.  is  to  Isolate  the  peaceniks  by  appealing 
to  the  patriotism  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  address  to  the 
Bconomlcs  Club  of  Detroit  by  General  Wal- 
lace M.  Greene,  Jr.,  oommandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

A  great  many,  perhaps  most,  Americana  are 
uneasy  and  unhappy  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. But  they  also  know  that  there  Is  no 
easy  way  out.  And  as  they  come  to  realize 
that  such  shameful  episodes  as  the  recent 
demonstrations  In  New  Tork  and  San  Fran- 
cisco serve  no  better  purpose  than  to  en- 
courage the  enemy  and  prolong  the  war,  we 
think  they  will  listen  to  the  General  West- 
morelands  and  the  General  Greenes,  not  to 
the  shrill,  irrational  clamor  on  the  Ameri- 
can Left. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  fdiall 
not  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  make  his  request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  have  an  additional  10  minutes. 
I  understood  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  had  gone  to  lunch  and  was  in  no 
hurry.  I  was  told  that  by  one  of  his 
staff. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  no- 
body has  been  authorized  to  say  that.  I 
have  been  waiting  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  very  easy 
to  accommodate.  However,  I  have  been 
waiting  for  an  hour  and  15  minutes,  and 
I  had  an  order,  just  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  an  order. 

We  all  have  commitments  that  we  have 
to  adjust  to.  We  have  a  vote  scheduled 
for  2:30  this  afternoon. 

Some  seven  other  Senators  are  joining 
with  me  In  the  subject  that  we  shall 
discuss. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shaU  not  object. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  make  my  remarks  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  one  point  to  correct  the 
Impression  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  there  was  any  criticism  of  General 
Westmoreland.  There  was  none  wrhat- 
ever,  from  any  point  of  view.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  he  Inadvertently  has 
rendered  a  great  service. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  although  no  one 
has  said  so  in  such  words,  that  the  very 
fact  that  Oenersd  Westmoreland  Is  here 
and  made  the  kind  of  speech  he  did.  plus 
the  kind  of  speech  that  General  Green 
made,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  all  the  pressure  is  on  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  President  the  war  Is 
going  on  to  a  military  victory.  These 
events  are  more  revealing  than  anything 
else  that  has  been  done. 

I  a?ree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  It  Is  much  more  likely  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  come  around  to 
the  views  of  General  Westmoreland 
than  the  reverse.  I  think  he  is  saying 
what  he  thought. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  from  Florida  can  think  that 
General  Westmoreland  knows  more 
about  the  psychology  of  dissent  on  Ho 
Chi  Minh  than  many  other  citizens.  I 
do  not  understand  that  the  general  has 
any  pipeline  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  possesses 
any  special  qualifications,  in  Vietnam  or 
anywhere  else,  to  Intei-pret  the  political 
significance  of  the  voice  of  people  who 
have  a  different  view  from  that  of  the 
administration . 

I  do  not  admit  that.  I  think  that 
General  Westmoreland  knows  what  goes 
on  In  his  Jurisdiction.  But  merely  be- 
cause the  general  Is  a  great  general,  I  do 
not  accept  him  as  an  authority  on  all 
subjects.  He  is  a  general,  and  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  only  generals 
know  £inythlng  about  human  relations  or 
diplomacy  or  other  nonmilltary  activi- 
ties. 

I  do  not  accept  him  as  an  authority  in 
every  respect. 

There  is  a  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion  as  in  our  t)est  course  of  action  as 
a  nation.  It  Is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
there  Is  a  growing  implication  that  dis- 
sent will  lead  to  charges  of  disloyalty  and 
muddleheadedness  and  then  finally  to 
implications  of  treason.  This,  I  fear,  is 
one  of  the  last  times  that  anybody  will 
have  courage  to  say  anything  else  about 
the  war. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  incomprehensible  to  me  that 
anybody  should  accuse  any  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  disloyalty  or  trea- 
son because  they  have  a  different  opinion 
than  others. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  They  are  already 
doing  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  will 
agree  that  they  are  coming  pretty  close 
to  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
assured  my  good  friend  on  the  floor,  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  that  I  have  respect 
for  people  who  have  convictions  and 
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speak  them.  However,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  General  Westmoreland 
has  access  to  all  of  the  information  that 
has  been  adduced  from  interviewing 
prisoners  of  war  and  defectors  from  the 
Vietcong  and  from  North  Vietnam,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  these.  Which  of 
us  has  access  to  any  of  those  sources, 
which  are  multifarious? 

To  my  view,  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  has  been  the  responsible  party  for 
evaluating  everything  in  the  field,  not 
only  is  entitled  to  have  an  opinion  as  to 
what  is  most  responsible  for  the  adamant 
attitude  of  North  Vietnam,  but  also,  he 
probably  has  the  best  poeslble  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  correct  view.  At  any 
rate,  I  believe  it  is  a  great  service  to  our 
people  to  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
General  Westmoreland,  and  It  will  help 
to  clear  up  these  difficulties. 

I  again  say  that  I  hope  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, who  always  keeps  an  open  mind, 
will  invite  General  Westmoreland  before 
his  committee.  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  do  the  same.  I  hope 
we  win  all  feel  free  to  have  conferences 
with  General  Westmoreland,  because  I 
think  he  is  a  very  fine  gentleman  as  well 
as  a  great  commander,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  patriotic  American. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  beUeve  that  his 
point  of  view  will  be  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  thinking  of  our 
people  on  the  home  front  that  we  have 
had  In  a  long  time. 

Please  pardon  me  for  intei-vening 
again.  I  rose  in  the  beginning  to  make 
that  point,  and  not  to  question  anybody's 
attitude. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  Assistant  Ligislative  Clirk.  A 
bill— HJl.  6950— to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bm. 


THE  LESSONS  OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  to  make  two 
brief  observations  on  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  First,  we  have 
the  time-honored  tradition  of  the  ci- 
vilian supremacy  over  the  military, 
which  I,  for  one,  hope  we  never  sur- 
render; and,  second,  let  us  not  forget 
that  even  a  great  general  can  be  wrong. 

General  MacArthur,  in  my  Judgment, 
was  every  bit  as  great  a  general  as  Is 
General  Westmoreland.  Both  are  great 
generals.  But  General  MacArthur  had 
access  to  the  same  kind  of  Information 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  says  is 
available  to  General  Westmoreland. 
General  MacArthur  was  on  the  home 
ground,  he  was  Involved  on  the  scene, 
and  he  assured  our  President  that  if  he 
had    the   authority   to  take  American 


forces  into   the  Yalu   River   area,   the 
Chinese  would  not  Intervene. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  came  in,  a 
million  strong,  and  we  paid  an  enormous 
price  in  blood  and  treasure  because  of 
that  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  a  very 
fine  general. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  CHURCH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  cour- 
age and  the  candor  of  the  statement  he 
has  made  today. 

I  was  dismayed  to  hear  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  intimate 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota's 
position  may  be  somehow  related  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  up  for  reelection.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  should  be  clear— 
and  all  of  us  know  it  In  oiir  hearts— It 
is  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  political 
courage  to  express  a  dissent  over  na- 
tional policy  once  the  country  has  be- 
come Involved  in  war. 

There  is  safety  and  even  favor  to  be 
gained  by  marching  in  step.  But  there 
is  obvious  political  danger  involved  In 
expressing  dissent.  And  to  try  to  turn 
that  situation  around  is  little  less  than 
appalling  to  me.  So  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
courageous  speech. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  two 
or  three  questions  concerning  the  bomb- 
ing, the  scope  of  which  has  been  en- 
larged in  the  past  24  hours. 

How  long  has  the  bombing  been  going 
on?  Approximately  2  years?  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  bombing  be- 
gan In  the  south.  I  believe,  on  Febru- 
ary 9, 1965,  and  began  in  the  north  about 
a  week  later.  As  I  recall,  it  was  Febru- 
ary 16  or  17  of  1965.  So  Is  has  been  in 
progress.  In  both  the  south  and  the 
north,  for  a  little  over  2  years. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  recall,  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  bombing,  announced  at 
the  time,  were  two:  first,  to  Interdict  the 
supply  lines  from  the  north,  and  thus  to 
cut  down  on  the  amoimt  of  men  and 
material  being  infiltrated  Into  South 
Vietnam;  second,  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Hanoi,  to  persuade  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  come  to  the  conference  table, 
and  thus  to  terminate  the  war.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Those  were  the  stated  reasons  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Now,  the  bombing  has 
gone  on  for  2  years.  What  have  been  the 
results  as  acknowledged  by  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  Itself?  First,  has 
the  supply  of  men  and  material  from  the 
north  been  substantially  reduced?  Is  It 
not  true  that  actually  the  supply  of  men 
and  material  has  Increased  during  the 
period  of  the  bombing,  rather  than  hav- 
ing been  reduced? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  My  understanding 
is  that  at  the  time  the  bombing  was  start- 
ed in  North  Vietnam,  400  North  Vietnam- 
ese regulars  were  reported  to  be  south 
of  the  17th  parallel.  I  believe  it  was  said 
that  there  was  one  battalion  of  the  325th 
Division  of  the  north.  There  was  some 
conflict  even  about  that.  I  remember 
reading  reports  that  we  were  not  sure  it 
was  an  organized  North  Vietnamese  unit, 
but  they  later  settled  on  the  figure  of  400 
men. 
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Today  it  is  my  understanding  that  a 
good  many  thousands  of  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  are  fighting  in  the 
south.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  figure  is. 
but  certainly  many,  many  times  the 
number  who  were  there  when  we  started 
the  bombing  2  years  ago  to  shut  off  the 
infiltration. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So,  on  the  record,  the 
bombing  has  failed  to  accomplish  Its  first 
objective.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  to  the  second  ob- 
jective, has  there  been  any  Indication 
whatever,  since  the  bombing  commenced, 
that  it  Is  breaking  the  will  of  the  Hanoi 
government  to  persist  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Quite  the  contrary 
I  believe  there  has  been  a  hardening  of 
the  attitudes  of  Hanoi  toward  negotia- 
tion. 

Harrison  Salsbury,  who  wa«  in  North 
Vietnam— which  is  not  true  of  General 
Westmoreland  or  of  any  of  our  field 
commanders— and  other  on-the-spot 
observers  have  reported  that  the  bomb- 
ing Is  doing  what  bombing  usually  does- 
It  Is  hardening  the  will  of  those  under 
attack. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Can  the  Senator  re- 
call any  war  in  which  the  will  of  a 
country  has  been  broken  by  an  aerial 
assault  alone,  where  bombing  in  fact  has 
produced  the  result  that  we  are  appar- 
ently seeking  for  it  in  North  Vietnam? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  only  example 
might  be  the  atomic  bombing  of  Japan 
where  the  shock  was  so  enormous  that 
it  Uterally  paralyzed  the  Japanese. 
But  no  one  is  suggesting  that  we  use 
that  approach  against  the  guerrilla 
fighters  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Wherever  conven- 
tional bombing  has  been  used  in  the 
past,  as  in  Korea,  as  in  Germany  in  the 
Second  World  War.  bombing  alone  has 
never  resulted  In  either  breaking  the 
morale  of  the  bombed  people,  or  de- 
stroying the  resolve  of  the  bombed  gov- 
ernment, to  persist  in  its  prosecution  of 
the  war.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Certainly,  that  was  true  with 
the  bombhig  of  Britain,  and  with  the 
bombing  of  Nazi  Germany  and  other 
countries  In  World  War  n 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  fact.  Is  it  not  true 
that  It  was  possible  for  Hitler  to  retain 
control  of  Germany  In  a  most  astonish- 
ing fashion  until  there  was  nothing  left 
or  Germany  but  the  black,  smoking, 
twisted  ruins  of  Berlin,  that  he  re- 
mained In  charge  until  he  put  a  pistol  to 
his  own  head,  underground  in  his 
bunker  in  Beriln?  And.  It  was  only  at 
that  moment,  the  moment  he  took  his 
own  life,  that  he  stopped  being  dictator 
or  Germany. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  remarkable 
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feat  ascertained  afterwards,  was  the 
unifying  effect  that  the  bombing  had  in 
holding  the  German  people  together 
under  Hitler  until  the  Allied  armies 
actually  occupied  Germany? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Well,  that  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past,  and  I  believe  it  testifies 
to  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  made 
on  the  fioor  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  feel  badly  about  delaying  the  de- 
livery of  the  talk  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. I  appreciate  his  courtesy  In 
yielding  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  sev- 
eral articles  and  editorials  supporting 
my  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Plat-Out  War  Wins  in  West  Vhtnnng 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
It  was  In  the  38th  year  of  our  lightning 
campaign  to  wipe  the  dread  Vlet-Narlan 
guerrtUas  out  of  West  Vhtnnng  when  a  dis- 
pute arose  on  how  best  to  save  that  be- 
leaguered nation  for  democracy. 

Some  strategists  favored  bulldozing  a  200- 
yard-wlde  "Death  Strip"  between  West 
Vhtnnng  and  East  Vhtnnng.  And  some 
strategists  favored  declaring  the  entire 
border  province  of  Whar  Dat  a  "Free  KlU 
Area"  in  which  anything  that  moved  would 
be  blasted. 

It  was  the  U.S.  military  commander.  Gen. 
Zlpp  K.  Zapp.  whose  clear  thinking  resolved 
the  issue.    "Both  plans  have  merit  In  our 
unending  struggle  to  save  our  beloved  allies." 
he  said  thoughtfully. 
"So  let's  stop  talking  and  start  doing." 
"Do  which,  sir?"  said  an  aide. 
"Do  both,  damn   It,"  said   Gen.   Zapp. 
And  80  It  was  that  the  entire  province  of 
Whar  Dat  was  bulldozed  flat  and  declared 
a   "Free  KlU   Death   Strip  Rands  Up  Dont 
Move  Democracy-Loving  Area." 

Nattirally,  such  an  ambmoiu  undertaking 
was  not  accomplished  without  some  carp- 
ing. Indeed,  the  provincial  governor  of  Whar 
Dat,  Gen.  Ngo  Mahn  Ngo.  dictated  an  elo- 
quent letter  of  protest  to  his  Premier,  Gen. 
Hoo  Dat  Don  Dar.  Unfortunately,  the  letter 
was  never  transcribed  as  Gov.  Ngo  succumbed 
to  an  uncontrollable  urge  to  scratch  his  left 
ear  while  seeking  a  phrase.  This  drew  an 
Immediate  response  from  42  Strategic  Air 
Command  bombers.  And  Ngo  Mahn  Ngo  was 
ngone. 

This  ended  the  protest  movement  In  Wliar 
Dat.    In  fact,  it  ended  all  movement. 

"I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  province 
of  Whar  Dat.  for  the  first  time  In  38  years. 
Is  entirely  free  of  Vlet-Narlan  guerrillas  and 
thus  secure  for  democracy."  Gen.  Zapp  re- 
ported proudly  to  the  President.  "Please 
color  It  red,  white  and  blue  on  your  map." 

"I  think  you've  found  a  way  out  of  this 
scrape  we're  In."  said  the  President  Jubi- 
lantly.   "Keep  scraping." 

Thus  It  was  that  the  bulldozers  ground 
forward  to  the  next  province.  Opp  Krlk,  and 
scraped  that  clean,  too.  Victoriously  moving 
on.  they  had  fUttened  half  of  West  Vhtnnng 
by  the  next  January.  Everyone  was  de- 
lighted with  the  new  strategy. 

"This  Is  getting  to  be  the  cleanest  war  we 
ever  fought."  the  Army  said  happily. 

"Our  pilots  have  not  mistakenly  bombed 
a  friendly  vUlage  In  montlis,"  the  Air  Force 
said  happily. 

The  only  person  who  wasn't  absolutely  de- 


lighted was  Premier  Hoo  Dat  Don  Dar.  "I'm 
not  complaining,  mind  you,"  he  said,  "but 
the  Loyal  Royal  Palace  Is  sxire  getting  filled 
up  with  my  poor  relations  from  what  tised 
to  be  the  sticks." 

He  said  that  Just  before  the  biUldozers 
smashed  through  the  East  Portico. 

And  so  It  was  that  peace  and  total  victory 
came  at  last  to  West  Vhtnnng.  Our  Presi- 
dent himself  m  a  broadcast  to  the  surviving 
Vhtnnnglan  people  summed  It  all  up. 

"We  have  honored  our  commitment  to 
stem  the  tide  of  communism  in  Asia,"  he 
said,  "and  make  your  beloved  Vhtnnng  safe 
for  democracy." 

There  was  no  question  that  the  President's 
stirring  words  would  have  met  with  heart- 
felt applause  from  the  grateful  survivors. 
But  none  of  the  seven  wanted  to  make  the 
first  move. 


[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post] 
Come  Home  With  That  Coonskin 
The  essence  of  democracy  Is  that  the  citi- 
zens of  a  nation  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  major  Issues  confronting  them.  The 
essence  of  our  tragedy  In  Vietnam  Is  that  no 
such  right  has  ever  been  exercised,  either  In 
Vietnam  or  In  the  United  States.  In  South 
Vietnam,  where  the  last  elected  leader  was 
murdered  three  years  ago,  our  36-year-old 
prot«g6.  Marshal  Ky,  recently  presided  over 
an  "election"  that  provided  only  for  "re- 
spectable" candidates  to  Join  In  writing  a  still 
unwritten  constitution.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, where  the  Congress  has  not  been  con- 
sulted about  Its  constitutional  duty  to  vote 
on  a  declaration  of  war.  the  Inability  of  the 
people  to  express  their  free  choice  has  been 
even  more  astonishing. 

Two  years  ago,  when  there  were  only  23,- 
000    American    "advisers"   serving    with    the 
Vietnamese,   and  when  we  still  adhered  to 
John  P.  Kennedy's  statement  that  "in  the 
final   analysis   It's   their  war,"  Barry   Gold- 
water  horrified  a  great  many  people  by  advo- 
cating  such   drastic   measures   as   bombing 
CommunUt  bases  In   North   Vietnam.    The 
Democrats     promptly     produced     television 
conunerclals  strongly  Implying  that  a  vote 
for  Goldwater  was  a  vote  for  World  War  HI. 
"We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
nine  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home." 
said  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  "to  do  what 
Asian   boys   ought   to  be  doing   to  protect 
themselves."    Yet  no  sooner  had  Americans 
cast   their   votes   for,   among  other  things, 
peace,  than  President  Johnson  adopted  the 
Goldwater  policy  as  his  own.    Now  that  he 
has  sent  more  than  300,000  American  troope 
to  "do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing," 
now  that  6,630  of  them  have  been  killed,  now 
that  we  are  dropping  more  tons  of  explosives 
on  Vietnam  than  we  dropped  on  Europe  or 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  now  that 
we  have  drifted  Into  a  major  war.  every  pub- 
lic-opinion poll  shows  the  American  people 
balBed  and  dismayed.     And  as  always,  baffled 
and   dismayed   people  favor  totally  contra- 
dictory  policies.    Thus   a   Gallup   poll    last 
month  showed  that  a  majority  favored  esca- 
lating the  fighting,  but  a  majority  also  fa- 
vored greater  peace  efforts,  and  a  majority 
feared  the  whole  struggle  would  end  In  stale- 
mate.   As  for  a  free  election,  however,  no 
matter  how  analysts  try  to  assess  the  recent 
off-year  balloting,  the  basic  fact  Is  that  the 
American  people,  like  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  vote.     No  alterna- 
tives were  proposed,  and  there  was  no  way 
to  vote  for  or  agallist  that  murky  collection 
of  Improvisations  known  as  "President  John- 
son's current  policy." 

For  connolsseiirs  of  the  presidential 
"style."  It  was  fascinating  to  watch  Lyndon 
Johnson  scoop  up  a  handful  of  "allies."  along 
with  an  army  of  reporters  and  TV  camermen, 
and  whisk  off  to  Manila  for  a  series  of  pre- 
election meetings  billed  as  a  "conference.** 
It  was  fascinating,  too,  to  see  him  and  the 
camermen  stage  a  "secret"  trip  to  Vietnam, 
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so  that  the  President  could  tell  the  troopa 
to  "oome  home  with  that  coooBkln."  But 
the  Manila  communique  that  concluded  all 
thla  was  a  restatement  of  all  our  llluslon«— 
not  the  least  being  the  Illusion  that  the 
enemy  consists  of  raccoons.  Once  again,  the 
war  was  presented  as  a  matter  of  enemy  "ag- 
gression"— as  wars  always  are — and  the  so- 
called  "allies"  promised  to  withdraw  aU  for- 
eign forces  within  six  months  after  "the 
other  Bide  withdraws  Its  forces  to  the  North. 
ceasea  Infiltration,  and  the  level  of  violence 
thus  subsides." 

It  would  be  easy  If  everything  were  so 
simple.  If  It  were  a  matter  of  "the  other  side" 
Jiist  going  away.  According  to  official  U.S. 
figures,  however,  the  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese regular  troops  In  South  Vietnam 
amounts  to  about  50,000 — no  more  than  the 
force  of  South  Koreans  we  have  shipped  Into 
Vietnam,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  nimiber 
of  American  troope  involved.  And  If  we  are 
talking  not  about  regular  troops  but  "In- 
flltrators,"  we  might  begin  by  shipping  South 
Vietnam's  Premier  Ky  back  to  his  native 
North  Vietnam,  and  then  we  might  welcome 
North  Vietnam's  Communist  Premier  Pham 
Van  Oong  back  to  his  native  south. 

The  theory  of  "aggression"  is.  In  short, 
virtually  worthless,  Vietnam  Is  one  country, 
torn  by  the  agony  of  clvU  war,  and  the  major 
outside  Intervention  Is  our  own.  We  can 
Justify  this,  of  course,  as  all  great  powers 
Justify  their  use  of  force— by  claiming  that 
might  makes  right.  We  can  claim  that  we 
have  a  right  to  assert  our  military  power  to 
protect  our  access  to  Southeast  Asia — or  any- 
where else.  We  can  claim  that  we  have  a 
right  to  veto  who  will  govern  South  Vlet- 
o*™ — or  anywhere  else.  We  can  claim  that 
we  have  a  right  to  kUl  anyone  who  stands 
In  our  way. 

There  Is  a  long  and  distinguished  tradition 
In  America  that  can  best  be  summed  up  In 
Stephen  Decatur's  celebrated  toast:  "Our 
country!  .  .  .  may  she  always  be  In  the 
right;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 
True  to  that  tradition,  a  whole  generation 
of  American  youth  has  proven  once  again 
that  this  nation  can  produce  fighting  men 
who  are  second  to  none  In  their  courage, 
skill,  determination  and  loyalty.  But  this 
Is  also  a  tradiUon  that  appUes  to  other  cen- 
turies and  other  countries,  to  the  foolish 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  "theirs  not 
to  reaaon  why,"  and  to  the  suicidal  fanat- 
Idsn  of  the  Kamikaze  pilots  of  Imperial 
Japan,  and  Jiist  possibly  to  the  Viet  Cong  as 
well.  It  U  thus  a  tradition  that  not  only  has 
created  great  heroes  but  has  sent  mlUlons 
to  die  for  false  causes. 

It  Is  a  tradition  whose  whole  merit  de- 
pends, finally,  on  the  nature  of  "our  coun- 
try," and  the  country  to  which  Stephen 
Decatur  took  his  pledge  was  one  that  claimed 
"Its  Just  powers  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  We  have  come  a  long  way 
since  then,  and  we  have  come  that  way 
partly  because  "our  country,  right  or  wrong" 
does  not  mean  "oiu-  president,  right  or 
wrong,"  and  because  the  great  Issues  that 
rise  to  divide  a  nation  have  ultimately  been 
resolved  by  a  combination  of  moderate  lead- 
ership and  the  popular  vote.  There  Is  In 
any  true  nation  a  great  natural  resource 
known  as  patriotism,  and  presidents  and 
kings  and  generals  have  always  exploited  It 
to  carry  out  their  plans  for  good  or  111.  But 
patriotism  is  not  a  Justification  for  every- 
thing, nor  was  the  world  designed  to  suit 
our  convenience,  and  In  due  time  we  all  learn 
to  Judge  our  leaders  by  the  wisdom  and 
Justice  of  their  causes,  not  by  the  amount 
of  blood  they  shed  In  their  quest  for  shining 
victories. 

Rads  otf  Mies  Raisx  Majob  Q^axamova 
(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 
The  first  United  States  attacks  on  operat- 
ing Mlg  bases  In  North  Vietnam  raised  major 
military  and  political  questions  yesterday  for 
both  Washington  and  Hanoi. 
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President  Johnson,  now  that  he  has  ap- 
proved attacks  on  the  Hoalac  and  Kep  air- 
fields, could  order  bombing  of  the  other 
active  Mlg  bases  as  a  further  indication  of 
U.S.  determination. 

North  Vietnam's  leadm«  must  make  the 
decision  whether  to  risk  further  attacks  or 
negotiate  with  Bed  China  to  permit  use  of 
Chinese  airstrips  for  their  Mlgs. 

The  new  bombing  raids  thus  could  force 
Hanoi  Into  greater  dependence  on  China.  It 
also  would  limit  the  time  the  short-ranged 
Vietnamese  Jets  could  spend  in  the  air  over 
their  own  country.  North  Vietnamese  planes 
already  use  an  air  base  In  China,  225  miles 
northwest  of  Hanoi. 

The  United  States,  faced  with  North  Viet- 
namese Mlgs  flying  out  of  Chinese  bases, 
would  have  to  decide  whether  to  pursue  fiee- 
Ing  planes  Into  China.  Another  question  Is 
whether  bases  In  China  should  be  bombed. 
The  Pentagon  said  yesterday  that  Air 
Force  F-4  fighter-bombers  destroyed  "up  to 
nine  Mlgs"  on  the  groimd  at  Hoalac  while 
Navy  planes  were  credited  with  hltUng  19 
to  20  Mlga  at  Kep.  This,  according  to  the 
latest  Pentagon  estimate,  leaves  North  Viet- 
nam with  between  90  and  120  Mlgs  of  various 
types,  Including  some  modem  Mlg  21s. 

Both  the  bombed  air  fields  are  near 
Hanoi — Hoalac  19  miles  west  of  the  city  and 
Kep  37  miles  northeast.  SXWX  untouched  are 
the  North  Vietnamese  Mlg  bases  at  Phucyen 
and  Olalam  near  Hanoi,  Catbl  at  Haiphong. 
Balthuong  down  the  coast  from  Haiphong 
near  Thanhhoa  was  bombed  while  It  was  un- 
der construction. 

Military  lewlers  would  have  preferred 
bombing  all  the  operational  Mlg  fields  at 
once  rather  than  let  the  North  Vietnamese 
concentrate  their  anti-aircraft  defenses  at 
the  untouched  bases. 

But  President  Johnson,  evidently  pre- 
ferred to  escalate  the  war  more  gradually. 

If  the  United  States  does  hit  the  other 
Mlg  bases  In  the  coming  weeks,  Hanoi  would 
have  little  choice  but  to  move  its  Mlgs  Into 
China. 

But  the  Mlg  Is  basically  a  defensive 
fighter — a  plane  the  Russians  designed  to  In- 
tercept enemy  bombers.  As  such  It  has  com- 
paratively short  range.  Moving  its  bases 
farther  away  from  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
would  reduce  the  time  It  cotild  stay  up  over 
those  clUee  to  harass  U.S.  fighter-bombers. 

In  fact,  the  defensive  character  of  the 
Mlgs  long  had  been  an  argument  for  not 
bombing  their  bases.  They  were  not  related 
to  the  Infiltration  from  North  to  South  Viet- 
nam but  were  for  national  defense,  accord- 
ing to  this  argument. 

Another  argimient  against  bombing  the 
Mlg  fields  was  that  the  fighters  were  not 
enough  of  a  nuisance  to  Justify  the  Inter- 
tematlonal  complications  of  such  an  action. 
Just  three  weeks  ago — on  April  3 — De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  said  the 
Mlg  bases  had  been  spared  "to  avoid  widen- 
ing the  war." 

He  added:  "We  think  that  at  least  under 
present  clrcimiistances,  and  this  belief  can 
change  as  time  goes  by,  but  we  think  under 
present  circumstances  the  loss  in  U.S.  lives 
will  be  less  If  we  pursue  ova  present  target 
policy  than  they  would  be  were  we  to  at- 
tack those  airfields.  It  is  always  a  balancing 
of  gains  and  losses  In  terms  of  U.S.  lives  and 
U.S.  political  objectives." 

When  asked  what  had  changed  In  the 
Vietnam  War  since  April  3  to  Justify  the 
bombing  of  the  Mlg  fields,  a  Pentagon  spokes- 
man would  not  go  beyond  this  statement: 
"The  actions  speak  for  themselves.  The  pos- 
sibility of  strikes  against  air  fields  has  never 
been  ruled  out." 

Pentagon  figures  show  no  big  change  In 
recent  Mlg  successes  against  U.S.  planes.  As 
of  yesterday,  Mlgs  had  shot  down  11  of  our 
planes  and  the  U.S.  bad  bagged  40  Mlgs. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  and  Staff  have  argued  the 
Mlg  bases  should  be  bombed  because  the 
fighters  Interfered  with  bombing  raids.  The 
menace   was   nort  measurable  Just   in   U.S. 


fighters  downed,  they  said.  The  presence  of 
Mlgs,  the  chiefs  argued,  often  forced  U.8. 
fighter-bombers  to  Jettison  their  bombs  so 
they  could  maneuver  In  a  dogfight.  Also, 
Mlgs  often  forced  U.S.  planes  Into  murderous 
anti-aircraft  fire. 

Some  military  leaders — like  retired  U8AP 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay — contend  Mlg  fields  In 
China  should  be  bombed  if  the  planes  there 
support  the  Vietnam  War.  The  argxunent 
Is  that  there  should  be  no  sanctuary  like 
there  was  In  Korea.  But  the  bombing  of 
Chinese  airfields  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  last  steps  the  President  would  take. 

He  already  has  Intensified  International 
problems  with  the  bombing  of  the  two  Mlg 
fields.  Besides  the  China  Involvement,  the 
bombing  has  now  confronted  Russia  with  the 
problem  of  keeping  North  Vietnam  supplied 
with  Mlgs. 

There  is  the  pooslblUty  that  the  tlt-for-tet 
character  of  the  war  may  prompt  Russia  to 
give  North  Vietnam  better  aircraft  with  Im- 
proved missiles  for  knocking  down  U.S. 
planes. 

Already  there  have  been  reports  that  North 
Vietnamese  pilots  are  training  In  the  Soviets' 
SU-7  fighter — more  modern  than  the  Mlg 
21s  believed  in  North  Vietnam  before  yester- 
day's raid. 

Another  worrisome  possibility  Is  that  Rus- 
sia. In  response  to  yesterday's  escalation,  may 
decide  to  supply  North  Vietnam  with  other 
modem  arms,  like  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles which  could  be  fired  from  miles  away 
Into  tightly  packed  U.S.  air  beeee  like  Danang. 
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Is  Thxhe  a  Wat  Out  or  th*  ViKTNAif  War? 
(By  Harrison  Salisbury) 

I  strongly  suspected  before  I  arrived  In 
Hanoi  that  the  North  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties would  not  have  taken  what  was  for  them 
the  giant  step  of  authorizing  my  visa  unless 
they  had  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  active  exploration  of  the  possibility  of 
peace-by-negotlaUon  In  Southeast  Asia.  I 
departed  from  Hanoi  with  that  suspicion 
transformed  into  positive  conviction.  No 
other  sensible  Interpretation  could  be  placed 
on  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  the 
Premier  and  other  North  Vietnamese  offlclaU. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  war  was  ap- 
proaching one  more  of  those  crossroads 
which  had  marked  Its  development  over  the 
years.  It  could  proceed  In  one  of  two 
totally  opposed  directions:  down  the 
arduous  but  productive  path  of  negotiation 
toward  settlement  and  peace:  or  it  might  b« 
precipitously  escalated  and  carried  far  be- 
yond Vietnam,  suddenly  to  embrace  vast 
areas  of  Asia  or  the  world.  This  evaluation 
was  not  contained  in  what  anyone  In  Hanoi 
was  prepared  to  say  publicly.  In  fact,  even 
In  private  there  was  a  tendency  to  fall  away 
from  declaring  explicitly  what  was  expressed 
Implicitly.  But  that  North  Vietnam  was 
prepared  to  explore  actively  and  seriously 
the  possibility  of  bringing  hostilities  to  an 
end  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

What  had  produced  this  attitude  in 
Hanoi?  Certainly  I  had  not  found  that  our 
bombing  had  achieved  this  result.  I 
thought  that  a  clrcvimstance  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  Hanoi,  and  quite  probably  to  the 
world,  lay  In  the  background  of  the  changed 
thinking.  That  circumstance  was  the  chaos 
In  China.  In  Hanoi  one  felt  the  hot  breath 
of  the  Peking  crisis  like  a  fiery  draft  from  a 
suddenly  opened  furnace.  The  events  in 
China  were  like  some  terrible  charade. 
Everyone's  attention  was  riveted  on  them. 
Everyone  knew  the  fateful  consequences 
which  might  fiow  from  them.  But  no  one 
knew  how  to  Influence  them. 

A  year  earlier  I  did  not  believe  Hanoi  had 
been  especially  eager  for  negotiations  with 
the  United  States.  At  least  I  did  not  think 
that  North  Vietnam  was  then  prepared  to 
talk  In  terms  of  a  settlement  which  would 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
Earlier  than  that.  I  believed,  negotiations 
would  have  been  even  less  productive. 
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Going  back  over  the  course  of  events  from 
1946 — the  struggle  against  the  French,  the 
victory  at  Dlenblenphu,  the  Geneva  settle- 
ment, and  the  gradual  transition  from  polit- 
ical struggle  to  warfare — It  seemed  to  me 
that  Hanoi's  ambition  had  undergone  great 
changes.  In  the  early  period,  and  probably 
as  late  as  1968  or  1969,  I  thought  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  other  Asian  Com- 
munists, with  Chinese  encouragement,  had 
been  thinking  in  grandiose  terms.  They  had 
dreamed  of  the  creation  of  a  great  Asian 
Communist  movement  which  would  have 
the  sympathetic  gpuardlanshtp  of  Peking. 
Peking  would  help  with  Ideological  support, 
material  means,  and  possibly  even  the  kind 
of  logistic  and  tactical  support  which  had 
helped  General  Glap  to  succeed  at  Dlen- 
blenphu. The  fulcrum  of  the  movement 
would  be  Vietnam.  There  was  every  reason 
for  Hanoi  to  think  that  political  evolution 
In  Vietnam  favored  the  North  and  specifi- 
cally favored  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  who  then  (and 
now)  was  the  only  national  leader  which 
the  country  possessed.  Commxmism  or 
quasl-Communlsm  might  then  readily 
spread  from  Vietnam  and  possibly  from 
Indonesia  to  Malaya  and  to  Vietnam's  com- 
panion successor  states  of  French  Indochina. 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

This  has  been  a  dream  and  possibly  more 
than  a  dream  In  those  years.  But  with  the 
steady  rise  of  conflict  within  the  Communist 
world  this  goal  had  begun  to  appear  less 
and  less  realistic.  By  the  early  19608,  I  be- 
lieved. It  must  have  seemed  quite  impossible. 
By  this  time  the  polemics  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  had  begun  to  affect  the 
world  Communist  movement  radically,  and 
no  Communist  regime  was  more  caught  In 
the  middle  than  that  of  North  Vietnam. 

During  this  period,  however.  It  was  stUl 
possible  for  Hanoi  to  dream  of  political  domi- 
nation of  Vietnam  or  at  least  a  close  working 
partnership  with  the  South  imder  Natlozial 
Liberation  Front  leadership.  There  had  not 
been  demonstrated  up  to  that  time  (nor  to 
the  present)  any  political  vitality  In  the  Sai- 
gon Government  which  was  likely  to  last 
once  the  war  ended  or  the  United  States 
removed  Ite  props.  The  Inaugiutttlon  of  the 
American  bombing  offensive  had  not  changed 
Hanoi's  evaluation  of  the  probable  outcome 
m  Vietnam.  It  still  seemed  that  Hanoi  and 
the  Front  would  survive  long  after  Marshal 
Ky  or  his  successors  had  vanished. 

The  bombing  would  make  It  harder  for 
Hanoi  and  the  Front.  It  would  prolong  the 
struggle.  It  would  cost  North  Vietnam  most, 
If  not  all.  of  the  restricted  socioeconomic 
gains  achieved  since  establishment  of  the 
regime.  But  the  gains  were  not  essential, 
and  the  losses  would  not  be  decisive.  The 
country  was  still  too  primitive,  too  poorly 
developed.  Even  if  all  the  Industries,  all  the 
Improvements  were  destroyed,  even  if  all  the 
towns  and  cities  were  wiped  out,  the  country. 
Its  essential  peasant  life  and  rice  culture, 
would  endure.  There  was  nothing  about  the 
bombing  of  the  North  which,  in  the  long  run. 
was  likely  to  add  to  the  political  viability  of 
Saigon.  On  the  contrary,  In  the  end  the 
results  would  be  the  same  except  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  suffer  more,  the 
casualties  would  be  higher,  the  losses  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  would 
also  suffer.  It  would  begin  to  cost  America  % 
great  deal  to  maintain  Its  war  effort.  Those 
members  of  the  Hanoi  Government  who  took 
Ideological  guidance  from  Peking  did  not 
think  this  was  at  all  bad.  They  shared  the 
view  of  the  Peking  Marxists,  who  held  that 
the  more  places  In  the  world  In  which  the 
United  States  could  be  mired  clown  in  grind- 
ing, endless,  expensive,  frustrating  conflict 
in  formerly  colonial  areas,  the  more  the 
United  States  wouJd  be  bled,  the  more  Its 
resources  would  be  expended,  the  greater 
the  burden  on  its  social  and  political  struc- 
ture, the  more  Intense  the  strain  on  its  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  and  the  greater 
the  political  defeat  for  the  United  States 


through  loss  of  world  support,  particularly 
among  the  fcH-mer  colonial  peoples,  who 
possessed  the  majority  of  global  population, 
who  dominated  the  United  Nations,  and  who 
In  the  future  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

China  was  playing  the  long  game.  It  was 
counting  on  the  Vietnam  war  as  the  first  In 
a  series  of  skirmishes  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  entrapped.  When  enough 
United  States  forces  had  been  tied  down  in 
Asia.  In  Africa,  and  In  Latin  America.  Peking 
would  come  out  on  Uq).  It  was  an  attractive 
theory.  It  would  require  decades  to  work 
out.  But  Asia  had  more  time  than  anything 
else.  Eventually  this  strategy  might  Involve 
the  United  States  in  war  with  China.  But 
that,  too,  would  be  endured.  Indeed,  the 
Chinese  had  already  worked  out  the  tactics 
whereby  they  believed  they  could  survive 
American  nuclear  attack. 

Here  the  strategy  of  Peking  and  that  of 
Hanoi  showed  a  remarkable  concordance. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  talked  about  the  Inevitable 
escalation  of  the  United  States  war  effort. 
He  and  his  associates  noted  how  we  had  first 
bombed  only  a  little  way  above  the  17th 
parallel,  then  gradiially  widened  out  imtU 
the  whole  country  was  attacked.  At  first 
we  did  not  hit  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Then 
gradually  we  moved  on  the  two  big  cities. 
Eventually.  Ho  contended,  the  worst  would 
happen — Hanoi  and  Haiphong  would  be  at- 
tacked in  a  systematic  and  sustained  fashion. 
But.  he  Insisted,  this  would  not  mean  the 
end.  North  Vietnam  would  retire  to  Its  caves 
and  Its  Jungles  and  struggle  on  for  ten. 
twenty,  fifty  years  and  finally  the  United 
States  would  be  defeated.  Long  before  that 
another  thing  would  have  happened.  The 
voltmteers  would  have  come  Into  the  war — 
the  manpower  of  China  and  possibly  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  Eastern  Europe  which 
stood  ready  to  come  to  Hanoi's  call. 

Did  Ho  really  think  that  events  would  take 
this  course — that  the  destruction  of  his  coun- 
try, the  involvement  of  all  the  Communist 
world,  was  virtually  certain?  Possibly  not. 
Quite  possibly  he  thought  that  the  prospect 
of  total  involvement  would,  in  time,  bring  the 
United  States  to  discuss  terms  acceptable  to 
the  Communists.  But  now  history  had  taken 
a  turn  which  not  even  the  least  sanguine 
North  Vietnamese  had  anticipated.  The 
brooding  quarrel  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  had  boiled  over.  The  conse- 
quences already  were  disastrous  for  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  North  Vietnam's  defense. 
Month  by  month  and  week  by  week  the  prob- 
lem grew  more  grave.  North  Vietnam  was 
spending  more  effort  now  trying  to  maintain 
relations  with  Its  two  great  neighbors,  trying 
to  keep  the  fiow  of  supplies  coming  through, 
than  on  any  other  aspect  of  the  war.  And 
the  possibility  dally  heightened  that  graver 
disaster  lay  ahead. 

China  could  at  any  moment  erupt  into 
civil  war,  which  would  mean  the  diminution 
or  cutoff  of  the  supply  route.  The  intraparty 
confilct  In  China  might  reach  such  bitterness 
that  one  faction  would  halt  supplies  or  close 
the  roads.  The  Chinese  already  were  hamp- 
ering the  movement  of  Soviet  goods.  They 
might  stop  them  entirely.  The  confilct  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking  might  move  into 
the  open  warfare.  This  would  make  deliveries 
Impossible. 

Any  one  of  these  combinations  might  pro- 
duce the  worst  of  consequences  for  North 
Vietnam.  The  country  and  Its  leadership 
might  be  drawn  Into  the  Intra-Chlna  dispute 
through  the  simple  fact  that  so  many  of 
Ho's  associates  had  Intimate  relations  with 
the  Chinese.  Many  in  his  entourage  had 
connections  as  close  with  Peking  as  they  had 
with  Ho.  Suppose  Peking  thought  that  So- 
viet Influence  was  coming  to  the  fore  In 
Hanoi — might  It  not  Instruct  Its  friends  In 
Hanoi  to  Intervene?  Might  Peking  already 
have  Intervened  through  third  parties  to  try 
to  affect  Hanoi's  policies? 


It  was  possible  the  Chinese  would  try  to 
confront  Ho  with  a  fait  accompli  and  sfubveet 
his  goverimient  If  they  thought  he  was  be- 
ginning to  side  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
their  present  hysteria  almost  any  act  of 
Hanoi's  could  be  Interpreted  in  Peking  as 
hostile  to  China  or  pro-Soviet.  Hanoi  had 
stated  flatly  that  It  would  not  receive  "vol- 
unteers" from  China  or  any  other  Commvmist 
state  except  in  certain  specific  instances  and 
only  when  It  called  for  them.  But  could 
Ho  be  certain  that  Chinese  "volunteers" 
would  not  suddenly  pour  over  the  frontier  In 
response  to  a  demand  from  a  member  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  acting  on  the 
Instruction  of  Peking? 

There  was  not  a  diplomat  with  whom  I 
talked  in  Hanoi  who  was  not  sensitive  to 
these  potentials.  They  had  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  Hanoi's  attitude  toward  peace 
and  negotiations.  There  was  not  a  diplomat 
from  Eastern  Europe  with  whom  I  talked 
who  did  not  strongly  favor  negotiations  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Not  all  of 
them  favored  this  course  because  of  fear 
of  China.  Many  bad  strongly  favored  it  be- 
fore the  Chlneee  crisis.  But  the  Chinese 
crisis  strengthened  their  feeling  that  the 
war  represented  a  grave  fissure  In  the  world 
political  structure,  that  It  created  a  situa- 
tion which  under  the  stress  of  events  in 
Peking  might  lead  the  world  to  nuclear 
catastrophe. 

A  nuclear  war,  they  pointed  out,  waa  re- 
garded with  horror  by  all  the  world — except 
Peking,  which  had  prepared  a  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  nuclear  devastation  of 
China.  Peking,  they  noted,  was  talking 
about  the  inevitability  of  American  nuclear 
assault,  the  wiping  out  of  Chinese  nuclear 
centers,  the  destruction  by  nuclear  weapons 
of  all  China's  large  cities.  Peking  thought 
this  would  merely  create  a  trap  (kllUng,  in- 
cidentally, possibly  300  million  Chinese)  Into 
which  the  United  States  would  fall.  Be- 
cause, said  Peking,  after  the  bombs  had  done 
their  work  the  Americans  would  still  have 
to  enter  the  nuclear-poisoned  countryside 
and  seize  the  land,  and  there  they  would 
find  the  Chinese,  400  million  strong,  emerg- 
ing from  caves  and  bunkers,  ready  to  fight 
with  primitive  bombs  and  grenades  at  a 
range  of  200  yards  or  so — closer  than  Amer- 
ica's technology  could  be  effectively  em- 
ployed. 

The  European  Communists  were  familiar 
with  this  Chinese  thinking.  They  were 
chilled  by  it  and  by  the  consequences  It 
might  bring  to  themselves  and  to  Southeast 
Asia.  I  oould  not  find  many  North  Vlet- 
nameee  who  relished  the  Idea,  but  they  were 
BO  accustomed  to  talking  of  protracted  war, 
of  retreating  Into  the  hills,  of  fighting 
through  decades  while  the  Americans  ex- 
hausted themselves,  that  the  prospect  did  not 
fill  them  with  so  much  horror.  But  I  did 
not  believe  that  Ho  wished  to  lead  his  coun- 
try down  that  avenue.  I  thought  that  he 
and  his  leaders  had  taken  the  meas\ire  of 
what  the  next  year  was  likely  to  bring.  And 
the  year  after  that.  It  must  look  to  them 
that  the  chances  for  bringing  more  strength 
Into  a  negjotiatlon  in  1966  were  leas  than  the 
chances  In  1967.  Beyond  1968  lay  more  and 
more  grave  question  marks. 

I  did  not  Icnow  whether  Moscow,  in  seek- 
ing to  free  its  hands  of  the  China  crisis  and 
In  Its  hopes  of  uniting  the  West  in  a  com- 
mon front  against  Peking,  had  soiight  to 
persuade  Hanoi  of  the  desirability  of  negotia- 
tion. Perhaps  not.  The  Russians  had  found 
themselves  in  a  delicate  position  vl8-&-vls 
Hanoi  and  the  Communist  world.  Every 
Commtinist  knew  Moscow  had  no  deep  in- 
terest In  Vietnam.  E^veryone  knew  Moscow 
wanted  the  war  settled.  But  that  made  It 
difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  a  direct 
hand.  Possibly,  with  the  rapid  deterioration 
in  Peking.  Moscow  had  finally  spoken  more 
directly. 

Whatever  the  event,  now.  at  this  late  hour. 
Hanoi  was  interested  In  talking  terms.    But 
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even  so  there  wae  a  grave  impediment.  It 
could  not  talk  openly  or  directly  lest  this 
provoke  the  very  Intervention  and  reprisals 
by  the  Chinese  of  which  it  was  most  fearful. 
At  a  hint  that  Hanoi  was  ready  to  talk  peace 
Peking  was  apt  to  intervene  forcibly — by 
closing  the  frontier  and  cutting  off  supplies, 
by  bringing  political  pressure  to  bear  within 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  or  by 
sending  in  the  "volunteers"  to  shift  the  bal- 
ance back  toward  war. 

I  had  felt  before  going  to  Hanoi  that  the 
only  effective  method  of  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  negotiation  was  by  private, 
completely  secret  talks,  far  from  the  spot- 
light of  world  opinion.  It  was  not  hard  to 
see  the  futlUty  of  publicized  techniques. 
Some  efforts  occurred  while  I  was  In  Hanoi. 
The  British  Foreign  Secretary.  George 
Brown,  made  a  public  appeal  for  talks, 
putting  the  weight  of  bis  stress  on  Hanoi. 
He  added  for  good  measure  the  suggestion 
that  the  talks  be  held  in  Hong  Kong,  oblivi- 
ous of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  two  days 
earlier  had  charged  that  Hong  Kong  was  a 
base  for  the  aircraft  carriers  whose  planes 
were  bombing  North  Vietnam.  It  was  In- 
credible bumbling.  Or  possibly  It  was  not 
intended  seriously  except  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Labor  party  at  home  to  take 
•ome  action  toward  ending  the  war. 

The  Pope  made  appeals  and  U  Thant  made 
appeals.  None  of  these  received  a  very  en- 
thusiastic welcome  In  Hanoi.  There  had 
been  suggestions  that  General  de  Gaulle 
might  make  a  good  mediator.  There  was 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  de  Gaulle  was 
well  regarded  in  Hanoi.  But  the  attitude  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  ofHclala  suggested  that 
they  much  preferred  such  a  delicate  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  without  the  interven- 
tion of  third  parties.  They  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  In  the  past — a  bit  more 
than  I  was  aware  of  when  I  was  Hanoi — of 
the  difficulty  of  making  and  maintaining 
contacts  with  the  United  States.  PubUclty 
was  the  one  thing  they  did  not  want.  The 
Intervention  of  a  third  party  merely  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  a  leak,  with  the 
unpleasant  consequences  which  might 
follow. 

The  talks  could  not  stand  publicity.  Of 
this  I  was  certain.  The  North  Vietnamese 
had  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
before  they  started  down  the  passageway. 
Until  they  could  feel,  privately,  that  there 
was  a  real  possibility  of  an  agreement  they 
cotild  not  afford  ptibllc  negotiations.  Be- 
cause the  moment  they  entered  public 
negotiations  they  could  expect  the  China 
route  to  be  cut  and  they  could  expect  active 
Chinese  efforts  to  upset  the  talks.  This 
woxild  be  fatal  imless  they  knew  that  they 
were  going  to  be  able  to  reach  a  peace  agree- 
ment. If  they  started  out  on  negotiations 
and  failed,  they  would  find  themselves  In  a 
critical  situation,  compelled  to  renew  the  war 
against  the  United  States  but  with  their 
principal  source  of  supply  cut  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  their  government  might  have 
been  severely  weakened  Internally. 

They  had  other  fears,  which  paralleled 
the  fears  with  which  the  United  States  ap- 
proached the  idea  of  negotiation.  They 
feared  that  If  they  started  to  talk,  their 
people  would  be  convinced  that  peace  would 
inevitably  follow.  If  the  talks  stalled  and 
war  was  resumed.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  restore  the  remarkable  lighting  morale 
which  they  now  had  and  which  constituted 
their  chief  resoiirce  against  the  powerful 
United  States.  They  did  not  have  many  as- 
sets and  they  did  not  feel  they  could  Jeop- 
ardize this  one.  They  also  feared  that  if 
they  entered  talks  without  a  clear  notion  of 
the  agreement  which  lay  at  the  end,  the 
United  States  might  utUlae  the  period  of 
negotiations  to  Increase  Its  force  levels  in  the 
South  and  prepare  for  resumption  of  hostil- 
ities when  the  talks  came  to  an  inconclu- 
sive end.    This  fear  paralleled  two  great  fears 


of  the  United  States— that  If  bombing  once 
halted  it  would  not  be  possible  (because  of 
public  opinion)  to  reeimie  it  and  that  the 
North  might  enter  into  talks  simply  to  utUlre 
the  period  for  reinforcement  and  regrouping, 
which  would  then  enable  it  to  emerge  from 
a  deadlocked  negotiation  In  a  far  stronger 
position. 

These  were  the  dangers  which  lay  In  the 
minds  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans  as  they  gingerly  approached  the 
Idea  of  negotiations.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  might  be  removed  was  for  each  side  to 
attempt  an  exploration  in  complete  secrecy. 
They  would  have  to  see  what  each  side  was 
prepared  to  do;  whether  the  ingredients  of 
a  deal  existed.  This  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. But  the  poMlbllltlee  could  be  tl^mm^^n^ 
through  this  process.  I  recommended  It 
strongly  to  Hanoi,  speaking  as  an  Interested 
observer.  I  had  no  diplomatic  role.  Any- 
thing I  said  was  said  Just  as  an  American 
newspaperman  who  happened  to  be  In  Hanoi. 
Therefore  I  could  talk  with  a  freedom  which 
a  diplomat  would  not  possess.  The  same 
held  true  on  the  other  side.  When  I  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  It  was  possible 
for  me  to  talk  to  Washington  with  the  same 
frankness  and  lack  of  reserve  that  had 
marked  my  conversations  In  Hanoi. 

It  seemed  obvious  both  In  Hanoi  and  In 
Washington  that  each  side  was  aware  of  the 
critical  moment  which  had  arrived.  If  the 
turn  toward  negotiation  were  not  taken, 
what  was  the  alternative?  On  Hanoi's  side, 
the  deterioration  of  the  situation  In  its  rear 
would  bring  an  Inevitable  turn  toward  rad- 
ical expedients.  On  the  American  side,  the 
pattern  surely  would  follow  the  channel  of 
eacalatlon  to  higher  and  higher  force  levels. 
What  specifically  would  we  do?  I  was  In  no 
position  to  guess.  But  the  speculation  In 
military  quarters  had  been  fairly  precise :  In- 
tensification of  bombing,  sustained  air  at- 
tacks on  Hanoi,  blockade  or  bombing  of 
Haiphong,  land  operations  north  of  the  17th 
parallel,  amphibious  landings  In  the  Qulf  of 
Tonkin — all  of  the  ominous  developments 
which  would  produce  the  entry  into  the  war 
of  the  "volunteers,"    Chinese  volunteers. 

Tlie  options  were  epochal.  Peace  or  a 
land  war,  very  possibly  a  nuclear  war,  wltn 
China.  Possible  Soviet  Intervention.  To 
say  that  events  had  arrived  at  a  tiirnlng 
point  was  an  understatement. 

I  returned  from  Hanoi  convinced  that  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  negoti- 
ations lay  within  our  graap.  I  was  convinced 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  negotiate,  and  I 
was  by  no  mean*  convinced  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  understand  or  undertake  this  dif- 
ficult and  complex  task.  But  that  the  in- 
gredients of  a  settlement — one  which  would 
be  viable,  enduring,  and  relatively  favorable 
to  our  objectives  in  Asia,  at  least  as  I  under- 
stood them — now  had  come  within  reach  I 
had  no  doubt. 

This,  I  must  say,  came  as  something  of  a 
siu^rlse  to  me.  I  had  explored  the  ground 
In  Southeast  Asia  with  some  care  only  a  few 
months  earlier.  In  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  In  1966,  In  a  trip  which  led  me  all 
around  the  periphery  of  China.  I  had  gotten 
the  Impression  then  that  the  establishment 
of  a  secure  and  comparatively  stable  South- 
east Asia  might  be  imp>os8ible  on  terms  which 
Washington  would  consider  acceptable.  As 
I  understood  our  objectives  In  Southeast 
Asia,  they  comprised  the  following: 

We  had  no  desire  to  overthrow  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  North  Vietnam.  We  ac- 
cepted the  continuance  of  Ho  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  that  country. 

We  had  no  territorial  aspirations  In  Viet- 
nam and  none  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  had 
no  desire  to  remain  in  South  Vietnam  or  any 
part  of  Vietnam. 

We  desired  the  establishment  In  South 
Vietnam  of  a  viable  regime  which  would  not 
be  Communist-dominated,  Commimlst-orl- 
ented,  or  Communist- threatened,  but  we  did 


not  Insist  that   this   regime   be  necessarily 
that  which  now  held  power  In  Saigon. 

We  dMdred  to  reduce  the  Communist  threat 
to  all  Southeast  Asia  and  to  Increase  the 
security  of  the  area,  particularly  that  of  Laos, 
but  we  had  not  spelled  out  specific  alms  so 
far  as  this  point  was  concerned. 

We  were  prepared,  once  peace  and  stability 
had  been  restored,  to  withdraw  our  armed 
forces  and  to  offer  economic  and  technical 
assistance  on  a  massive  scale,  which  would 
help  to  create  the  material  foimdations  for  a 
rapid  advance  In  standards  of  living  and 
development. 

We  were  prepared  to  assist  in  cooperative 
multi-nation  projects  such  as  the  Mekong 
River  development. 

If  these  were.  In  fact,  our  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia  It  seemed  to  me,  on  the 
basis  of  my  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Hanoi  Government  and  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  that  with  hard 
bargaining  we  could  come  reasonably  close  to 
fulfilling  them. 

So  far  as  the  public  record  went,  the  chief 
difficulty  concerned  the  futtire  status  and 
regime  of  South  Vietnam.  The  problem 
centered  on  Hanoi's  support  of  the  Front  as 
the  appropriate  spokesman  for  the  South. 
We  did  not  recognize  the  Front,  although, 
we  had  said  cryptically  that  there  would 
be  "no  difficulty"  about  a  place  for  the 
Front  at  the  negotiating  table.  The  existing 
Saigon  Government  of  Marshal  Ky  was  our 
ally-of-record.  and  while  we  had  not  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  perpetuating  his  regime, 
our  inclinations  natxirally  went  toward  the 
Saigon  Government,  with  all  its  faults  rather 
than  the  Front,  with  which  we  had  done 
mortal  combat. 

Was  there  room  for  maneuver  on  this 
point?  I  suspected  there  was,  although  I 
did  not  expect  the  Front  or  Hanoi  to  put  this 
on  the  public  record  or  even  to  agree  to  it  in 
the  first  round  of  private  discussion.  But 
both  sides  had  publicly  agreed  that  they 
would  back  a  "coalition"  government.  The 
Front  had  spelled  this  out  to  include  mem- 
bers of  South  Vietnam's  Constituent  Assem- 
bly and  some  members  of  the  Ky  Govern- 
ment (but  not  Ky).  We  had  not  gone  so 
far,  but  the  Saigon  Government  had  at  least 
intimated  that  it  looked  toward  a  coalition. 
The  sentiment  for  a  coalition  certainly  was 
strong  among  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  problem  here  was  balance.  Who  would 
have  the  majority?  Was  there  some  non- 
aligned  or  moderate  figure  around  whom  a 
coalition  government  might  be  constructed? 
Would  a  coalition  government  possess  dura- 
bility or  would  it,  even  If  headed  by  a  non- 
Commtmlst.  quickly  fall  apart  or  succumb 
to  Communist  intrigue?  We  did  not  wish  to 
see  repeated  In  Southeast  Asia  the  history  of 
Eastern  Europe's  postwar  coalition  govern- 
ments, which  quickly  fell  under  Communist 
pressure. 

I  believed  that  the  vital  Ingredients  of  the 
Liberation  Front  program  (at  least  as  de- 
scribed In  EUinol) — a  mixed  economy,  free 
rights  for  all  parties,  neutral  foreign  poUcy, 
no  alliances — would  permit  construction  of 
such  a  government.  Its  stability  could  be  in- 
sured by  United  States  economic  aid.  guar- 
antees by  Asian  powers  and  the  Great  Powers, 
and  guarantees  by  Hanoi.  There  was  an 
armory  of  factors  which  could  be  utilized  to 
give  the  structure  strength  If  it  possessed  the 
vital  ingredient  of  political  virility. 

What  about  the  North?  It  seemed  clear 
that  the  moment  was  appropriate  to  restore 
the  North  to  the  situation  which  had  been 
envisaged  by  the  Geneva  agreements,  to  try 
to  cut  its  military  links  to  Peking  and  to 
Moscow.  The  divisions  within  the  Commu- 
nist world  favored  such  neutrality.  It  would 
ease  the  pressures  on  Hanoi  enormotisly.  Of 
course,  Hanoi,  even  more  than  Saigon,  would 
require  guarantees.  Not  only  of  support 
(against  Chinese  Intervention)  but  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  asatstance  in  rehabilitation. 
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The  situation  had  developed  In  an  appropri- 
ate mannn'  for  the  achievement  of  alms 
which  had  been  far  beyond  the  horizons  of 
possible  diplomacy  a  year  earlier.  It  was 
an  unequaled  opportunity  for  the  United 
States,  one  which  might  not  recur  and  which 
might  slip  away  in  certain  eventualities,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  political  tensions  in 
Peking  or  a  rapprochement  between  Peking 
and  Moscow,  both  of  which  might  occur. 

But  establishment  of  neutralized  regimes 
in  Saigon  and  Hanoi  would  be  only  the  start. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Laos  represented  an 
equally  dangerous  problem.  Laos  had  be- 
come a  mere  fiction — a  land  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  uncertain  number  of  guer- 
rilla operations,  some  sponsored  by  the 
United  States,  some  by  the  Communists,  and 
some  of  purely  Laotian  origin. 

Unless  Laos  could  be  quieted  and  sanitized, 
the  whole  theater  of  struggle  might  simply 
shift  westward  from  Vietnam,  with  the  war- 
riors of  the  CIA  and  the  Chinese  Interna- 
tional going  at  it  hammer  and  tongs  '>r 
hammer  and  sickle ) .  This  would  undermii  e 
the  area  dangerously.  Cambodia  had  man- 
aged to  stay  out  of  the  war,  but  it  needed 
economic  and  probably  political  support  as 
well.  ThaUand  would  be  In  trouble  U  It  lost 
Its  burgeoning  war-boom  prosperity.  Many 
considerations  dictated  the  creation  of  a 
strengthened  International  Control  Commis- 
sion  with  a  broader  mandate  and  genuine 
powers  not  merely  to  police  these  countries 
but  to  aid  and  guide  development.  What 
political  form  this  might  take  I  did  not  know, 
but  it  should  not  lie  beyond  the  competence 
of  American  diplomacy  to  establish  a  struc- 
ture m  Southeast  Asia  which  would  make 
the  region  a  going  concern. 

This  would  create  what  the  United  States 
had  so  long  hoped  for— a  luong  and  viable 
Southeast  Asia,  resistant  to  the  spread  of 
Chinese  infiuence  and  Chinese  Communism 
Certainly  China  was  going  to  be  a  power  In 
the  area.  It  always  had  been.  It  was  un- 
realistic  to  suppose  it  could  be  shut  out.  But 
If  we  built  on  the  strong  factors  of  nation- 
alist sentiment  such  as  had  been  Invoked  in 
North  Vietnam,  such  as  would  surely  develop 
in  South  Vietnam — the  same  force  which  had 
caused  Indonesia  to  throw  ofl:  the  Chinese 
and  the  Communists — we  would  see  emerging 
not  a  series  of  poor,  weak  client  countries, 
not  a  region  dependent  into  Infinity  upon  a 
huge  American  military  garrison  and  the 
expenditure  of  United  States  funds,  but  a 
progressive  group  of  countries,  Internally 
strong  and  resolutely  independent.  Inde- 
pendent of  us.  Independent  of  China.  A 
healthy  Asia,  it  seemed  to  me,  must  be  an 
Independent  Asia. 

This  was  the  chance  which  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  unexpected  developments  in 
Peking  and  their  repercussions  in  Hanoi.  It 
might  well  be  the  chance  of  a  century.  But 
I  was  not  certain  that  Washington  could 
grasp  the  opportunity.  Washington  was 
tired  and  Washington  was  sUle.  Washing- 
ton, I  feared,  was  filled  with  too  many  men 
who  had  committed  themselves  to  so  many 
past  mistakes  that  they  lived  only  for  some 
crowning  disaster  which  would  bury  aU  the 
smaller  errors  of  the  past.  Washington  was 
filled  with  politicians  who  were  concerned 
With  what  would  bring  in  votes  in  the  next 
election  or  what  would  discomfit  a  possible 
election  opponent.  In  that  atmosphere  It 
was  difficult  to  get  men  to  indulge  in  imagi- 
native statesmanship.  Too  many  were  afraid 
to  take  a  chance.  The  old  policy  might  be  a 
mistake.  It  might  lead  to  catastrophe.  But 
change  was  dangerous  and  uncertain.  And 
there  were  competing  counsels. 

For  Instance,  there  was  the  military.  The 
military,  not  unlike  the  French  who  had  been 
there  before,  had  not  had  a  good  time  In 
Vietnam.  Their  record  was  poor,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  situation  which  yielded 
readily  to  the  application  of  military  power 
and  partly  because  the  politicians  were  al- 


ways trying  a  teaspoonful  of  this,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  that.  When  a  general  finally 
got  the  dose  Increased  to  a  tablespoonful, 
this  was  not  enough  and  he  should  have  rec- 
ommended a  swig.  No  general  won  glory  by 
telling  his  President  to  turn  the  Job  over  to 
the  diplomats.  So  they  called  for  more  of 
whatever  it  was  and  hoped  for  the  best.  If 
the  Vietcong  were  stubborn  this  year,  maybe 
double  the  force  next  year  would  do  the  Job. 
I  was  told  when  I  was  sUU  in  Hanoi  by 
someone  who  had  been  very  recently  In 
Saigon  that  the  American  military  eetablish- 
ment  there  would  not  accept  negotiations 
at  this  time,  no  matter  what  Hanoi  said. 
"They  think  they  have  Hanoi  on  the  run." 
said  this  man.  "They  are  not  going  to  quit 
now.  They  want  to  pour  It  on.  If  it  is 
poured  on  hard  enough,  there  wont  be  any 
Hanoi  to  bother  with." 

I  didn't  know  if  that  accurately  reflected 
the  thinking  of  the  American  military  estab- 
lishment in  Saigon,  but  I  encountered  this 
line  in  some  quarters  In  Washington  on  my 
return.  The  reasoning  was  simple.  If  Hanoi 
was  In  trouble,  if  China  was  about  to  blow 
up,  if  the  North  Vietnamese  were  about  to 
lose  their  supply  line — why  talk  to  them? 
They  will  have  to  crawl  to  us  later  on.  Let's 
hit  them  with  all  we've  got. 

From  the  standpoint  of  total  military  vic- 
tory I  found  a  grim  honesty  In  this  argu- 
ment. But — and  this  was  a  large  "but"  to 
my  way  of  thinking — this  policy  led  straight 
to  the  confrontation  which  was  most  dan- 
gerous of  all — confrontation  with  China's 
land  forces,  and  quite  possibly  involvement 
with  the  Russians.  We  might  crush  Hanoi 
only  to  find  ourselves  locked  in  a  fatal  nu- 
clear embrace  which  would  eliminate  all 
problems  in  Vietnam  by  eliminating  the 
world  of  which  Vietnam  was  a  part.  I 
thought  this  to  be  a  cotmsel  of  utmoet  reck- 
lessness. But,  of  course.  Its  advocates  never 
mentioned  the  cataclysmic  potentials.  They 
limited  themselves  to  taUc  about  clobbering 
Hanoi.  But,  curiously.  Hanoi  could  have 
been  clobbered  at  any  time  In  the  last  two 
years.  And  It  had  not  been.  Why  do  It 
now  when  Hanoi  was  ready  to  talk  peace? 
A  strange  way  to  reason.  Or  so  I  thought. 
But  perhaps  there  lay  behind  this  rea- 
soning a  hidden  factor  which  governed  our 
whole  Southeast  Asian  strategy.  Or  a  half- 
hidden  factor,  one  which  was  often  dis- 
cussed by  the  Pentagon  strategists  and  the 
ideologists  of  war-game  theory,  the  men  who 
created  the  logical  structure  against  which 
much  of  our  strategic  air  policy  was  elab- 
orated. This  was  the  line  that  the  real 
enemy  In  Southeast  Asia  was  not  North  Viet- 
nam: It  was  China.  We  were  there  not  be- 
cause we  worried  much  about  the  regime  In 
Saigon  or  that  In  Hanoi  but  to  draw  a  line 
against  China.  This  was  what  much  of 
Asia  thought. 

I  had  heard  this  thesis  advanced  In  Asian 
capitals  In  the  summer  of  1966.  The  Asians 
simply  did  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  was  Investing  the  sums  we  were  put- 
ting into  Vietnam,  or  the  manpower  we 
were  stationing  there,  or  the  enormous  bases 
we  were  building  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  simply  to  fight  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  No. 
China  was  the  objective.  That  was  the  way 
they  calculated  It.  Some  thought  we  were 
trying  to  provoke  China  so  that  we  would 
have  an  excuse  to  bomb  it.  to  destroy  Its 
nuclear  faculties.  After  all,  had  not  some 
of  our  generals  proposed  that  line?  Did  It 
not  posEess  a  certain  grim  sense?  If  we  were 
going  to  fight  China  ultimately,  would  this 
not  be  a  good  time  to  do  It — before  China  got 
too  strong,  when  we  could  sOll  be  sure  of 
knocking  out  Its  atomic  production  centers? 
If  this  was,  indeed,  our  basic,  secret,  un- 
stated strategy.  If  Vietnam  was  a  holding 
operation  or  a  maneuver  to  try  to  draw  in 
China,  If  we  were  going  through  the  motions 
of  fighting  North  Vietnam  but  really  were 
preparing  for  an  assault  on  China,  then,  of 


coxjTse,  the  question  of  peace  In  Vietnam 
became  moot.  What  was  the  point  of  It?  it 
would  run  covmter  to  our  genuine  Intentions 
and  would  make  It  more  difficult  to  cope 
with  China. 

For  those  who  believed  along  these  lines — 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  many  thoughtful 
men  in  the  Pentagon  and  perhaps  some  not- 
so-thoughUul  men  In  the  Senate  shared 
these  Ideas — there  was  nothing  more  strongly 
to  be  resisted  than  talk  of  peace  or  of  ending 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Each  time  peace 
talk  arose  it  must  be  strongly  rebuffed.  We 
must  not  take  yes  for  an  answer.  We  might 
indulge  in  a  uttle  rhetoric  to  soothe  the 
nilHed  feelings  of  the  world.  But  we  must 
not  let  It  Interfere  with  the  war.  This  must 
be  remorselessly  present  and  escalated  to  the 
limit.  China  must  be  compelled  to  Intervene. 
According  to  this  thinking,  the  very  thing 
which  Hanoi  most  feared— the  possibility  of 
Peking's  moving  volunteers  over  the  fron- 
tier—was devoutly  to  be  hoped  for  since  this 
wotild  enable  us  to  trigger  the  nuclear  offen- 
sive which  would  eliminate  China  from  the 
map. 

It  seemed  preposterous  to  suppose  that  men 
like  President  Johnson,  Secretary  Rusk,  or 
Secretary  McNamara  considered  the  war  In 
such  terms.  I  had  no  doubt  that  they  were 
as  eager  as  anyone  to  find  a  solution.  But 
they  were  also  determined  that  It  would  be 
a  solution  which  woiild  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  trouble.  They  did  not  wish,  having  made 
so  major  a  commitment  of  American  treasure 
and  manpower,  having  so  deeply  staked  their 
prestige  and  reputation,  to  enter  a  cul-de-sac 
which  would  lead  to  another  Pamunjom  nor 
to  embark  upon  a  negotiation  which  would 
create  a  ramshackle  settlement  from  which 
would  emerge  the  next  world  crisis. 

Skepticism  was  natural.  Outright  antag- 
onism was  another  thing.  There  seemed  to 
me  to  be  one  great  difficulty  about  getting 
talks  going.  Both  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  were  stUl  In  the  ring  Neither 
side  was  staggering  toward  collapse.  The 
dangers  which  Hanoi  envisaged  were  dangers 
of  the  future,  not  the  present.  In  such  a 
situation  it  was  difficult  for  either  side  to 
give  the  ground  which  would  make  com- 
promise possible. 

Yet  It  was  plain  that  the  situation  had 
reached  precisely  the  point  of  development 
at  which  the  most  effecUve  kind  of  solution 
could  be  achieved.  It  was  not  easy  to  end  a 
war,  and  It  was  remarkably  difficult  to  end 
one  without  laying  the  trail  for  a  new  war 
only  a  few  years  In  the  future.  This  we  had 
done  In  our  settlement  of  World  War  I.  It 
was  the  ruthless  terms  ruthlessly  Imposed  on 
the  Central  Powers  which  set  the  stage  for 
World  War  n.  It  was  not  convinced  that 
the  unconditional  surrender  Imposed  upon 
Germany  and  Japan  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  did  not  contain  the  seeds  of  World 
War  m,  although  this  might  have  been 
averted  by  the  extraordinary  aid  rendered 
by  the  United  States.  Tet  In  Europe  many 
observers  felt  that  if  World  War  HI  came, 
Germany  would  again  he  the  Instigator  and 
that  the  cause  would  He  In  the  World  War 
n  settlement. 

We  now  were  at  a  striking  point  In  history 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Hanoi  had  not  been  de- 
feated. The  United  States  had  not  been  de- 
feated. Each  was  conscious  of  the  strength 
of  the  other.  Each  had  suffered.  But  not 
Irretrievably.  We  oould,  therefore,  if  we 
utilized  our  Instincts  for  statesmanship,  con- 
struct a  settlement  which  would  have  the  ele- 
ments of  equity,  honor,  and  reasonableness 
which  might  endure. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  cotuve  of  obliterat- 
ing Hanoi,  of  hitting  it  with  everything  in 
the  book,  of  driving  North  Vietnam  back  to 
the  caves,  would  we  not  create  a  vacuum — 
even  If  we  escaped  nuclear  war  with  China 
and/or  the  Soviet  Union?  Might  we  not 
then  find  ourselves  with  nothing  but  a  vast 
gray  land  in   which  not  even  Marshal  Ky 
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would  manage  to  reign  supreme?  What  of 
nelgliborlng  Laos  and  Cambodia?  Would  not 
total  defeat  In  Vietnam,  even  If  obtainable, 
oreaAe  a  altoatlon  In  which  for  a  hundred 
years  we  would  be  committed  to  maintain 
ooetly  and  numerous  garrisons  to  police  the 
marcbee  of  the  devastation  which  we  had 
created,  the  vast  and  ever-growing  Jungles, 
uninhabited  by  man,  beast,  or  bird,  which 
would  be  our  Inheritance?  These  specula- 
tions arose  inevitably  as  one  pondered  the 
alternatives. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  arguments  ran 
strongly  toward  an  effort  at  negotiation.  The 
task  of  negotiating  a  durable  Southeast  Asian 
settlement  was  difficult.  But  it  was  a  fas- 
cinating one,  the  kind  to  evoke  a  challenge  to 
any  diplomat,  the  kind  which  would  be  a 
monimient  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  man 
who  accomplished  it,  something  far  beyond 
the  transient  trivallty  of  so  many  postwar 
diplomatic  settlements.  This  could  be  the 
foundation  for  a  whole  new  epoch  In  A«la, 
one  which  would  contribute  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  a  world  which  would  endure 
whatever  passing  crises  might  come  to  China 
or  even  to  India. 

I  hardly  needed  to  think  about  the  conse- 
quences which  would  flow  from  it:  the  re- 
lease of  American  energies  and  resources  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa,  to  turn  once  again  to  the  raveled 
threads  of  Europe,  to  the  critical  negotia- 
tions over  the  atom,  to  the  detente  with 
Riissia,  to  the  world  population  explosion, 
and,  finally,  to  the  problem  of  China  Itself. 

Perhaps  those  generals  were  right  who  be- 
lieved that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  China 
was  to  atomize  It.  But  I  thought  that  there 
must  be  another  way.  China  was  the  world's 
most  talented  nation,  the  reservoir  of  more 
human  skUls  than  any  other  existent,  a  peo- 
ple of  infinite  capabUitlee,  possessor  of  the 
world's  longest  history  and  most  complex 
culture,  inventCM-  of  so  many  ot  the  great 
technologies  of  the  human  era.  Was  It  true 
that  we  co\ild  not  find  a  way  to  live  with 
China?  Must  the  globe  be  turned  Into  a 
poisonous  desert  because  of  China?  I  did 
not  believe  so.  Surely  America's  heritage, 
Yankee  ingenuity,  and  tbe  democratic  Imag- 
ination of  our  great  people  could  devise  a  bet- 
ter course. 

Exhibit  1 
VtmtAM:  How  Not  To  Nuotiatx 
(By  Theodore  Draper) 

The  Vietnam  war  again  seems  bound  to 
become  dirtier,  larger,  and  costlier  on  both 
sides.  It  may  even  have  passed  the  point  of 
no  return  and  may  settle  down  as  a  grim, 
pestilential  "protracted  war,"  the  Chinese 
Commimist  eq\ilvalent  of  the  old-fashioned 
"war  of  attrition."  If  so,  the  fatal  turning 
point  came  In  February  1967,  preceded  and 
followed  by  weeks  of  fancy  diplomatic  foot- 
work, false  hopes,  and  phony  peace  formulas. 

As  each  move  and  maneuver  comes  Into 
the  news.  It  tends  to  live  a  life  of  its  own, 
undeflled  by  previous  moves  and  maneuvers. 
Tet,  as  every  historian  knows,  history  Is  not 
made  that  way,  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
pieces  together  to  understand  any  one  of 
them.  The  fate  of  the  Johnson-Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
correspondence  In  February  or  of  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant's  new  three-point  jieace 
plan  In  March  cannot  be  understood  by  It- 
self, divorced  from  the  events  which  led  up 
to  It  or  the  consequences  that  flowed  from  It. 
Both  these  episodes  and  others  in  the  recent 
past  needs  to  be  seen  In  a  somewhat  larger 
historical  perspective  If  they  are  to  be  res- 
cued from  providing  more  pretexts  for  wag- 
ing an  even  more  brutalizing  and  destructive 
war. 

The  most  striking  and  peculiar  aspect  of 
the  latest  tvim  of  the  war  Is  that  both  sides 
seemed  to  be  coming  closer  to  a  basis  for 
negotiation  jtist  before  the  United  States 
made  the  decision  in  February  to  Intensify 


and  broaden  the  scale  of  the  attack  on  North 
Vietnam.  The  form  of  the  complex,  decep- 
tive, and  promising  diplomatic  maneuvers  re- 
sulted in  large  part  from  the  "negotiating 
positions"  which  both  sides  had  prevloxisly 
taken.  To  see  these  positions  clearly,  It  Is 
necessary  to  go  back  about  two  years. 

The  basic  North  Vietnamese  position  went 
back  to  the  four-point  program  enunciated 
by  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  on  April  8.  1966. 
This  had  called,  in  subeUnce,  for  (1)  with- 
drawal of  all  umted  States  mUltary  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  (2)  neutralization  of 
both  South  and  North  Vietnam,  (3)  settle- 
ment of  South  Vietnam's  Internal  affairs  "in 
accordance  with  the  program"  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  (4)  peaceful  re- 
unification. Pham  Van  Dong  had  offered  It 
as  "the  basis  for  the  soundest  political  setl- 
tlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem."  If  this 
basis  were  "recognized,"  he  said,  "favorable 
conditions"  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  problem  would  be  created  and  an  Inter- 
national conference  "along  the  pattern  of" 
the  Geneva  conference  of  1954  could  be  re- 
convened.^ 

On  the  surface,  none  of  these  four  points 
appeared  to  be  an  Insuperable  obstacle  to 
some  form  of  peaceful  negotiations.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  February  18,  1966,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  said  that  the  United 
States  could  accept  three  of  the  four  p<Mnt8, 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth.  The  only  ex- 
ception be  took  was  to  the  third,  which  he 
called  "the  core  of  the  Communist  position." 
In  order  to  make  it  totally  unacceptable, 
however.  Secretary  Rusk  had  to  engage  in  one 
of  his  most  tortuous  Intellectual  exercises. 

Instead  of  being  content,  for  diplomatic 
purposes,  to  view  the  disputed  third  point 
as  meaning  no  more  and  no  leas  than  what  it 
said,  be  chose  to  reinterpret  It  according  to 
the  original  tn.w  program  of  December  1960, 
Issued  In  the  heyday  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  re- 
gime. By  this  means  Secretary  Rusk  sought 
to  convince  the  committee  that  Pham  Van 
Dong's  third  point  implied  prior  recognition 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  "the  sole 
spokesman  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam," 
which  "hence  should  control  them."  Tet 
the  earlier  docimient  had  merely  called  for 
the  overthrow  of  Dlem's  regime  and  its  re- 
placement by  a  broad  "coalition  govern- 
ment." Mr.  Rusk  leaped  from  the  1966  point 
to  the  1960  program  to  arrive  at  the  utterly 
gratuitous  conclusion  that  Hanoi  bad  reaUy 
demanded  the  acceptance  In  advance  of  the 
ttu  "as  the  sole  bargaining  representative 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people." '  In 
reality,  the  December  1960  program  was  such 
a  lengthy,  diffuse,  and  essentially  moderate 
political  mosaic,  carefully  contrived  to  ap- 
peal to  the  greatst  number  and  variety  of 
antl-Dlem  elements,  that  it  could  have  been 
used  as  a  basis  of  negotiations  without  com- 


>  The  full  text  of  the  four  points  first  ap- 
peared In  The  New  York  Times,  April  14,  1966, 
and  this  version  may  be  found  In  The  Vtet- 
Nam  Reader,  edited  by  Marcus  Raskin  and 
Bernard  B.  Fall,  pp.  42-43.  The  problem  of 
correctly  Interpreting  or  even  translating  the 
third  point  is  discussed  In  George  McTuman 
Kahln  and  John  W.  Lewis,  The  United  States 
in  Vietnam  (Dial,  1967.  p.  210) .  They  report 
that  the  Chinese  version  would  have  made 
the  third  point  completely  innocuotis.  A 
literal  English  translation  of  the  text  used 
by  the  Jenmin  Jih-pao  (People's  Dally),  the 
official  Peking  organ,  of  April  14,  1965,  reads: 
"According  to  the  program  of  the  Southern 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  affairs  of  the 
South  must  be  settled  by  the  Southern  people 
themselves  without  foreign  Interference."  Of 
such  stuff  are  diplomatic  Imbroglloe  some- 
times made,  when  there  Is  no  will  to  get 
together. 

*The  Vietnam  Hearings  (Vintage  Books, 
1066),  pp.  246-247. 


mlttlng  anyone  to  anything  very  much  in 
advance .'  Unfortunately,  no  one  on  the 
committee  seemed  to  know  the  documents 
intimately  enough  to  challenge  the  Secre- 
tary's fanciful  exegesis. 

In  its  own  propaganda,  the  vnjw  bad  styled 
itself  "the  only  genuine  representative  of 
the  fourteen  million  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple," a  type  of  claim  even  democratic  politi- 
cians have  been  known  to  make.  But  Pham 
Van  Dong  had  made  the  Issue  the  Ki,r's 
nebulous  "program,"  designed  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  rather  than  its  organizational 
status.  Only  after  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  had  gone  on  for  almost  a  year  did 
Bo  Chi  Mlnh  demand  that  the  umted  States 
"must  recognize  the  nlsv  as  the  sole  genu- 
ine representative  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  engage  In  negotiations  with 
It."  ♦ 

Whatever  significance  this  hardening  at  the 
North  Vietnamese  position  may  have  had  in 
1966,  It  was  not  at  Issue  in  1965  except  to  the 
extent  that  American  diplomacy  chose  to 
give  the  most  extreme  interpretation  to 
Pham  Van  Dong's  third  point,  the  only  one 
that  ostensibly  stood  in  the  way  of  accepting 
eOl  four  as  a  basis  of  negotiations.  And  even 
for  that  purixjse,  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  Secretary  Rusk  to  reinterpret  the 
third  point  In  terms  of  later  rather  than 
earlier  Commimist  statements. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  real  reason 
for  straining  at  this  point  was  less  semantic 
than  military.  In  April  1966,  the  United 
States  feared  the  total  collapse  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  front.  Experience  has 
shown  that  diplomatic  negotiations,  what- 
ever their  "basis"  may  be,  tend  to  reflect  the 
relative  positions  of  i>ower.  This  Is,  In  my 
view,  reason  enough  to  explain  American  re- 
luctance to  engage  In  negotiations  at  that 
time.  The  American  ability  to  bring  its  own 
overwhelming  military  power  quickly  into  the 
balance,  however,  may  easily  have  given  the 
Communist  side  pause  and  forced  It  to  settle 
for  much  less  than  the  existing  balance  of 
forces  within  South  Vietnam  seemed  to  In- 
dicate. In  any  case,  negotiations  in  the  first 
half  of  1866 — the  last  time  they  might  have 
taken  place  In  a  relatively  restrained  at- 
mosphere—would have  demanded  that  both 
sides  be  content  with  something  short  of  "vic- 
tory." Instead,  the  impression  was  created 
of  irreconcilable  positions  that  were  vir- 
tually mirror  Images  of  each  other— of  a  Na- 
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•The  December  20,  1960.  "action  program" 
of  the  NLT  called  for  a  "broad,  national,  and 
democratic  coalition  government  composed 
of  representatives  of  every  sector  of  the 
population,  various  nationalities,  political 
parties,  religious  commimltles,  and  patriotic 
personalities."  It  wanted  to  "abolish  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
dictatorial  government  and  with  imlversal 
suffrage  elect  a  new  National  Assembly.  Free- 
dom of  expression,  press,  assembly,  associa- 
tion, travel,  religion,  and  other  democratic 
liberties  will  be  promulgated.  Religious,  po- 
litical, and  patriotic  organizations  will  be 
permitted  freedom  of  activity  regardless  of 
beliefs  and  tendencies,"  etc.  The  entire  doc- 
ument may  be  found  in  Douglas  Pike,  The 
Viet  Cong  pp.  344-47,  who  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  tracing  the  various  changes  in  the 
jfLF's  programmatic  efforts  (pp.  344-71). 
There  Is  a  somewhat  different  but  similar 
translation  in  Bernard  Fall,  The  Two  Viet 
Nams,  pp.  449-63.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
my  program  was  democratic  window-dress- 
ing to  lure  the  greatest  niunber  of  antl-Dlem 
opp>onents;  It  cannot  be  argued  that  It  was 
an  outright  bid  for  sole  Communist  control. 
Secretary  Rusk  refers  to  the  nu  program  as 
announced  from  Hanoi  on  January  29,  1961, 
Instead  of  using  the  more  usual  date,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1960.  when  it  was  first  Issued. 

*  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh,  Letter  to  World  Communist 
leaders,  dated  Hanoi,  January  24,  1966. 


tlonal  Liberation  Front  that  claimed  to  "rep- 
resent" all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
of  a  National  Liberation  Front  that  repre- 
sented virtually  no  one  in  South  Vietnam. 

n 

The  American  negotiating  position  can  be 
traced  back  to  April  1966.  Until  that  time, 
the  United  States  did  not  really  have  a  ne- 
gotiating position  because  it  did  not  believe 
In  negotiations  as  a  means  of  ending  the 
war.  As  late  as  April  2,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  spoke  disparagingly:  "What  is  there 
to  be  negotiated?  Who  is  going  to  negotiate, 
and  to  what  end?"  He  complained  that  what 
was  missing  was  "some  private  contact  that 
Indicates  that  a  satisfactory  basis  of  settle- 
ment can  be  found."  A  British  correspond- 
ent asked:  "You've  had  silence,  completely?" 
To  which  Mr.  Rusk  seemed  to  give  an  affirma- 
tive, if  somewhat  ambiguous,  answer:  "No 
indication  that — despite  a  number  of  con- 
tacts of  various  sorts — no  Indication  that 
Hanoi  is  prepared  to  leave  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  alone."  In  this  period,  the  United 
States  position,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Rusk, 
was  to  look  for  an  "indication,"  ot  what  he 
had  prevlotisly  called  a  "crucial  element," 
from  Hanoi  "to  stop  doing  what  It  is  doing 
and  what  It  knows  it  Is  doing  against  Its 
neighbors."  This  attitude  was  a  corollary 
of  the  State  Department  thesis,  adopted  pub- 
licly in  February  1965,  that  North  Vietnam 
was  and  had  always  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  In  South  Vietnam.  Instead  of  ne- 
gotiating. Mr.  Rusk  merely  advised  North 
Vietnam  to  stop  "what  It  is  doing."  It  was 
this  approach  which  had  doomed  Secretary- 
General  Thant's  efforts  at  the  end  of  1964  and 
the  beginning  of  1966. 

On  April  7,  only  five  days  after  Secretary 
Rusks'  brush-off  of  possible  negotiations. 
President  Johnson  abrupUy  Inserted  In  his 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  a  pas- 
sage which  put  him  on  record  In  favor  of 
"unconditional  discussions."  >  The  same 
words  were  used  in  the  US  reply  the  following 
day  to  an  apjieal  from  seventeen  nations  for 
negotiations  wltbout  preconditions.  It  was 
not  clear  whether  "discussions"  were  the 
same  as  "negotiations,"  but  the  Important 
word  seemed  to  be  "imcondltlonal." 

At  thU  point,  a  French  initiative  gave 
Secretary  Rusk  an  opportunity  to  reveal  Just 
how  unconditional  this  unconditional  offer 
was.  In  May  1966.  Foreign  Minister  Couve 
de  MurvlUe  confidentially  told  a  group  of 
correspondenu  In  Paris  that  North  Vietnam 
had  signified  a  willingness  to  talk  without 
conditions,  but  that  he  had  found  Washing- 
ton unreceptlve  to  the  news.  At  a  press  con- 
ference on  August  27.  Secretary  Rusk  was 
asked  about  reports  that  President  de  Gaulle 
was  waiting  for  the  right  moment  "to  per- 
sonally negotiate  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war."  The  question  was  raised:  "Would  we 
welcome  any  such  efforts  by  de  Gaulle?" 
After  remarking,  somewhat  acidly,  that 
neither  side  had  "nominated  attorneys  in 
this  field."  as  if  that  were  the  Issue,  Mr.  Rusk 
went  on  to  give  some  Insight  Into  what  he 
considered  to  be  "imcondltlonal  discussions." 
Re  said  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  "key  sig- 
nal" to  turn  up.  and  that  his  "antennae"  had 
not  yet  picked  it  up.  Thus,  it  appeared,  the 
"unconditional  discussions"  were  dependent 
on  a  prior  condition  that  Mr.  Rusk's  anten- 
nae should  pick  up  a  "key  signal,"  the  na- 
ture of  which  he  coyly  refused  to  reveal.  At 
least  something  new  had  been  added  to  the 
language  of  diplomacy — the  conditional  un- 
conditional. 


'  The  circumstances  tend  to  support  the  as- 
sertion of  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
that  the  reference  to  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions" was  "a  last-minute  concession  to 
the  Peace  Bloc  that  amazed  those  who  bad 
seen  the  earlier  version  of  the  speech" 
{Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  The  Exercise  of  Power, 
New   American   Library,    1966,   p.   644). 
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From  this  and  other  statements  and  inci- 
dents later  that  year — Including  Eric  Seva- 
reid's  disclosure  of  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson's 
troubled  conscience  over  the  State  Depart- 
ment's handling  of  U  Thant's  peace  efforts — 
the  US  negotiating  position  In  1966  was 
made  unmistakably  clear.  First,  the  impres- 
sion was  created  early  that  year  that  there 
was  nothing,  and  no  one  with  whom,  to 
negotiate.  Second,  the  other  side  was  outbid 
with  what  seemed  like  a  moet  magnanimous 
commitment  to  engage  in  "unconditional 
discussions."  Third,  the  imcondltlonal  was 
gradually  conditioned  to  mean  that  the 
United  States  had  to  be  previously  convinced 
of  the  other  side's  intention  to  be  "serious" 
and  "meaningful."  Fourth,  this  in  turn  de- 
pended on  Secretary  Rusk's  "antennae"  re- 
ceiving a  "key  signal"  in  advance.  Plfth,  the 
"key  signal"  was  nothing  less  than  the  other 
side's  precedent  undertaking  "to  stop  trying 
to  Impose  their  wUl  by  force  on  South  Viet- 
nam," that  is,  to  agree  to  unilateral  renunci- 
ation of  the  armed  struggle.  No  doubt  mere 
words  would  not  have  carried  conviction 
with  Mr.  Rusk  and  the  enemy  would  have 
had  to  satisfy  some  test  of  deeds  to  get  the 
"key  signal"  through  to  his  antennae. 

As  long  as  this  was  the  United  States  ne- 
gotiating position,  all  efforts  to  arrange  for 
negotiations  were  bound  to  fail  because  the 
missing  "crucial  element"  and  "key  signal" 
were  designed  to  give  the  United  States  what 
It  wanted  in  advance  as  the  price  of  so-called 
negotiations.  Whether  a  different  policy 
might  have  let  to  meaningful  negotiations  in 
1966  Is  another  question.  But  at  least  the 
United  States  would  not  have  stood  in  the 
way.  And,  as  a  fringe  benefit,  we  would  at 
least  have  been  spared  some  peculiarly  Irri- 
tating double  talk. 

in 

In  1966,  the  key  issue  increasingly  be- 
came the  cessation  of  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  more  destructive  the 
bombing,  the  more  determined  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  to  stop  it  before  entering 
into  anything  resembling  negotiations. 

But  the  United  States  again  demanded  a 
price,  this  time  for  stopping  the  bombing, 
and  henceforth  the  American  negotiating 
position  hinged  on  the  concept  of  "reciproc- 
ity." Throiighout  1966,  American  spokes- 
men tried  to  define  this  accordlon-llke  term. 
Secretary  Rusk  tended  to  stretch  it  the  most. 
He  usually  demanded  that  the  "other  side" 
had  to  give  up  Its  "aggression"  or  "abandon 
[its]  attempt  to  take  South  Vietnam  over 
by  force"  in  return  for  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing.  In  the  summer  of  1966,  President 
Johnson  seemed  to  put  forward  a  more  con- 
crete condition.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  had  offered  to  stop  the  bombing  Im- 
mediately "if  they  will  stop  sending  troops 
Into  South  Vietnam."  This  seemed  to  imply 
that  North  Vietnam  did  not  have  to  with- 
draw troops,  but  the  President  went  on  to 
observe  that  the  South  Vlertnamese  could  not 
decide  the  kind  of  government  and  country 
they  wanted  "while  armed  troops  from  North 
Vietnam  are  waging  war  against  their  peo- 
ple and  against  their  villages,"  which  sug- 
gested that  he  expected  far  more  than  a 
cessation  of  North  Vietnamese  reinforce- 
ments in  exchange  for  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing. 

The  various  formulas  employed  In  this 
period  were  sufficiently  vag^ue  to  give  North 
Vietnam  considerable  leeway  in  making 
known  Its  decision  to  satisfy  the  American 
demand,  but  the  essence  of  that  demand 
was  never  left  In  doubt — the  abandonment 
by  North  Vietnam  of  the  struggle  for  power 
in  the  South.  If,  as  the  United  States 
claimed,  the  North  was  responsible  for  that 
struggle,  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  was 
equivalent  to  its  total  abandonment.  While 
much  ink  and  breath  were  wasted  over  such 
questions  as  which  side  had  to  make  the 
first  move,  whether  the  North  demanded  per- 


manent as  well  as  unconditional  cessation 
of  the  bombing,  and  how  the  North  could 
convince  the  United  States  of  its  "serious" 
Intentions,  the  "key  signal"  had  not  changed 
and  was  well  understood  by  both  sides — 
Communist  abdication  in  the  struggle  for 
power  in  South  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  was  deliberately  vague  because  it  was 
less  interested  in  the  form  than  in  the  sub- 
stance, and  because  It  preferred  to  treat 
the  struggle  for  political  power  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  foreign  military  aggression. 

Toward  the  end  of  1966,  another  effort 
was  made  to  break  through  the  diplomatic 
impasse.  According  to  the  most  circum- 
stantial report,  United  States  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  met  on  December  2  and 
3  with  the  Polish  representative  on  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission,  Ambassa- 
dor Janusz  Lewandowski,  at  the  hcone  of  the 
Italian  ambassador  in  Saigon.  As  reported 
by  Robert  B.  Estabrook  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Lodge  asked  Lewandowski  to  set  up 
"contacts"  with  Hanoi.  On  or  about  Decem- 
ber 4,  Estabrook  wrote,  Polish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Adam  Rapacki  sent  back  word  that  Hanoi 
had  agreed  to  unconditional  talks  on  the 
ambassadorial  level  in  Warsaw,  and  Wash- 
Ing^n  was  asked  to  send  a  special  repre- 
sentative for  this  purpose.  Before  the  talks 
could  be  held,  however,  the  American  bomb- 
ing offensive  was  suddenly  stepped  up.  On 
December  13  and  14,  a  railway  yard  only  six 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Hanoi  and  a  truck- 
ing depot  only  five  were  heavily  attacked — 
the  first  time  F>resldent  Johnson  had  i>ermlt- 
ted  the  bombing  of  targets  so  close  to  the  city 
limits  of  the  North  Vietnamese  capital.  For 
the  next  two  weeks,  a  debate  raged  whether 
these  attacks  had  caused  widespread  damage 
to  civilian  areas.°    Far  more  significant  per- 


•It  took  almost  two  weeks  for  American 
officials  to  admit  officially  that  the  bombings 
had  caused  civilian  casualties  as  well  as 
widespread  damage  to  civilian  areas,  and 
then  only  after  The  New  York  Times  of  De- 
cember 27,  1966,  had  published  Harrison 
Salisbury's  eye-witness  report  of  such  dam- 
age. At  this  time,  American  officials  still 
stressed  that  the  bombs  were  aimed  at 
"military  targets"  only  but  that  civilian 
casualties  were  incidental,  unavoidable,  and, 
above  all,  not  "deliberate."  On  December 
30.  1966.  the  military  correspondent  of  The 
New  York  Times,  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  dis- 
closed that  "United  States  ordnance  Is  being 
expended  in  North  and  South  Vietnam  at 
an  annual  rate  of  about  600,000  tons,  some- 
what more  than  the  Army  Air  Forces  ex- 
t>ended  against  Japan  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  n."  At  this  rate,  which  soon 
rose  sharply,  the  problem  arises  whether 
the  inevitability  of  the  consequences  are  not 
more  important  than  the  dellberateness  of 
the  motivation.  One  who  fires  a  machine 
gun  into  a  crowd  In  order  to  kill  a  single 
person  can  hardly  protest  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  injure  anyone  else  "deliberately" — 
especially  If  he  misses  his  Intended  victim, 
as  sometimes  happens  In  the  bombing  of 
military  targets.  The  indirect  but  imavoid- 
able  by-products  of  a  course  of  action  can- 
not be  exempted  morally.  The  same  problem 
is  raised  by  Viet  Cong  terrorists,  but  the 
moral  equation  here  Is,  to  my  mind,  com- 
plicated by  two  questions:  (I)  whether  the 
terror  and  counter-terror  of  Vietnamese 
against  Vietnamese  should  be  put  on  the 
same  level  as  the  violence  and  counter-vio- 
lence of  a  foreign  power  against  Vietnamese, 
and  (2)  whether  the  scale  of  destructiveness 
of  a  few  mortar  shells  balances  that  of  a  sus- 
tained downpour  of  1000-pound  bombs. 
The  scale  of  destructiveness  cannot,  in  my 
view,  be  disregarded  in  this  consideration 
of  "moral  double  bookkeeping."  If  the 
Nazis  had  exterminated  600  or  even  6000 
Jews,  it  would  have  been  an  unmitigated 
moral  crime  but  It  would  not  have  been  a 
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bapa,  but  atUl  UDlmovn  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, waa  the  fact  that  the  bombings  had 
ahn^itly  cut  Bhort  a  seemingly  promising 
peace  approach.  Oddly,  almoet  the  same 
thing  had  occurred  In  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances exactly  a  year  before.' 

The  December  1966  Incident  was  handled 
In  a  moat  peculiar  way.  At  a  news  conference 
on  February  a,  1867,  President  Johnson  gave 
the  Impreaslon  that  the  "other  side"  had 
ahown  little  or  no  Interest  In  any  steps  to- 
ward peace.  At  one  point  he  said  that  he 
was  not  "aware  of  any  serlo\u  effort";  at 
another  that  there  were  no  "serious  Indica- 
tions"; and  at  still  another  that  they  had 
"not  taken  any  [step]  yet."  On  February  4, 
the  day  after  the  President's  Interview  waa 
published.  Interested  sources  enabled  Esta- 
brook  to  divulge  the  story  of  the  December 
overtures  In  the  Washington  Post.  That 
aame  day,  confirmation  that  something  un- 
uaual  had  been  going  on  came  fram  Walt 
W.  Roetow,  the  President's  Special  Assistant. 
Professor  Rostow  refused  to  comment  directly 
on  the  Washington  Poafa  version  on  the 
ground  that  "this  Is  an  extremely  Interesting 
and  delicate  phase  In  what  Is  or  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  negotiating  process."  But  then 
he,  too,  made  "serious"  the  key  word  In  the 
American  attitude  to  such  situations:  "Noth- 
ing has  yet  happened  that  would  Justify  ua 
aa  saying  we  have  a  serious  offer  to  nego- 

moral  enormity  on  the  scale  of  6,000,000. 
Hiroshima  has  shaken  the  conscience  of  the 
world  not  because  a  bomb  was  used  but  a 
bomb  of  unprecedented  destructlveness.  If 
there  Is  no  moral  distinction  between  a  ter- 
rorist and  an  atomic  or  nuclear  bomb,  we 
have  already  prepared  the  ground,  psycho- 
logically and  morally,  for  using  weapons  of 
unimaginable  destructlveness. 

'On  November  H.  1966,  two  weU-known 
Italian  visitors  to  Banol,  one  of  them  the 
former  Mayor  of  Florence,  Olorglo  La  Plra. 
were  received  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Pham  Van 
Dong.     They  came  away  with  what  they  re- 
garded as  a  statemexLt  of  two  conditions  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
for  peace  negotiations:  (a)  a  total  cease-Ore 
In  North  and  South  Vietnam,  without  the 
prior  evacuation  of  any  United  States  troope, 
and  (b)  acceptance  as  the  basis  for  negotia- 
tions of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements,  which 
the  Vietnamese  chose  to  regard  as  embodied 
In  Pham  Van  Dong's  four  points  of  April  8 
1966.    The  latter  lent  Itself  to  the  Interpre- 
tation that  the  North  Vietnamese  wanted  to 
reduce  the  four  points,  only  one  of  which  waa 
disputed  by  the  United  States,  to  the  Geneva 
Agreement*,  the  return  of  which  the  United 
States  had  already  accepted.    On  November 
20,  the  Italian  message  was  commiuilcated  to 
President  Johnson  by  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Amlntore  Fanfanl.    Instead  of  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  cee  whether  a  cease-flre 
and  a  reappUcatlon  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments could  bring  the  two  sides  together,  the 
United  States  took  two  weeks  to  reply.     On 
December  4,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  sent 
Fanfanl  a  letter  raising  questions  about  the 
Italian  version  of  the  Hanoi  offer.  Including 
a  disagreement  with  the  contention  that  the 
four  points  constituted  an  "authentic  Inter- 
pretation" of  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and 
aaked   Fanfanl   to   get   further   clarlflcatlon 
from  Hanoi.     On  December  13,  Fanfanl  In- 
formed Rusk  that  such  a  communication  had 
started  on  Its  way  to  Hanoi  five  days  earlier. 
On  December  15,  before  any  reply  could  be 
received.  United  States  planes  for  the  first 
time  bombed  and  destroyed  a  major  North 
Vietnamese    Industrial     target,    a    thermal 
power  plant  fourteen  miles  from  the  key  port 
of  Haiphong.     And  that  was  the  end  of  that 
Interesting  and  delicate  phase  of  what  was  or 
might  have  turned  out  to  be  a  negotiating 
process,  to  use  Professor  Roetow's  later  words. 
(The  Fanfanl  correspondence  may  be  found 
In  the  Department  of  State  BulUttn,  January 
8.  1966.  pp.  11-13.) 


tlate."  One  would  be  Justified  In  Interpret- 
ing these  words  to  mean  that  some  kind  of 
"pre-negotlaUng"  moves  had  been  going  on, 
and  that  some  sort  of  "offer."  serious  or  not, 
had  been  made. 

Finally,   on   February   7,   Prime   Minister 
Harold  Wilson  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  knew  all  about  "events  In  Decem- 
ber" relating  to  what  he  referred  to  as  "Polish 
discussions,"  whose  faUure  he  attributed  to 
"a  very  considerable  two-way  misunderstand- 
ing," the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  specify. 
The  Australian  Communist  Journalist  Wilfred 
G.  Burchett  later  disclosed  that  "first  con- 
tacts for  talks"  had  been  "foiled"  by  the 
bombings  of  December  13-14.'    If,  as  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  claimed,  the  breakdown  had 
been  caused  by  a  "misunderstanding,"  the 
question  still  remained  why,  with  so  much 
at  stake.  It  could  not  have  been  rectified  and 
the  "Polish  discussions"  somehow  reinstated. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  It  seemed  that  such  an 
effort  was  being  made.    Until  the  end  of  1966, 
the  main  obstacle  seemed  to  be  Hanoi's  four 
points,  despite  the  Incongruity  that  three  of 
them  were  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
and  the  only  objectionable  one  had  to  be 
given  the  most  extreme  and  arbitrary  Inter- 
pretation to  make  It  unacceptable.    Early  In 
January  1967,  however,  the  Hanoi  leaders  ap- 
parently made  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
four  points  as  the  main  source  of  confusion 
and    disagreement.     In    an    Interview    with 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury  on  January  3,  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  referred  to  them  as  matters 
for  "discussion"  rather  than  as  "conditions" 
prior  to  negotiations.    At  the  same  time,  Sec- 
retary-General  U   Thant   made   known   his 
view,  after  two  weeks  of  behind-the-scenes 
probing,  that  the  only  thing  which  stood  In 
the  way  of  peace  talks  was  the  quesUon  of 
unconditional  cessation  of  the  United  SUtes 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.    The  reduction 
of  the  problem  to  this  one  point  seemed  to 
bring  both  sides  closer  than  ever  before  to 
some  kind  of  accommodation.  In  his  press 
conference  on  February  2,  President  Johnson 
was  asked,  "Are  you  prepared  at  all  to  tell  us 
what  kind  of  other  steps  the  other  side  should 
take  for  this  siispenslon  of  bombing?"    The 
President  repUed,   "Just   almost  any  step." 
Though  he  had  previously  stressed  the  word 
"serloxis"    rather   than    "any" — another   ac- 
oordlon-llke  use  of  terms— the  latter  received 
much  pubUclty  and  seemed  to  narrow  the 
gap   to   a   merely   formal    gesture.     In   any 
event,  a  r^y  soon  came  from  North  Viet- 
namese Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh. 
Through  Burchett,  who  had  not  anticipated 
such   a  concession,'  the  North  Vietnamese 
made   known  that  "If  the  bombings  cease 
completely,   good  and  favorable  conditions 
win  be  created  for  the  talks."    That  this  waa 
Intended  by  Trlnh  as  a  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  shown  by  the  following  remark: 
"President  Johnson  said  he  was  only  await- 
ing a  sign.    Well,  he's  had  the  sign."  •<> 

Pressure  steadily  mounted,  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  February,  for  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  this  "sign."  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  who  had  been  silent  on  the  subject 
for  several  months,  returned  from  Parts  on 

•Washington  Post.  February  8. 

•In  a  letter  dated  October  29.  1966.  Bur- 
chett had  expressed  extreme  pessimism  with 
respect  to  a  possible  basis  for  negotiations. 
Previously,  he  said,  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  had  not  demanded  prior  withdrawal 
of  any  American  forces  as  a  condition  of  ne- 
gotiations, but  the  continued  build-up  had 
convinced  them  that  some  "concrete  acta"  of 
withdrawal  would  bo  necessary.  (War/Peace 
Report,  November  1966.  p.  6). 

"  Washington  Po3t,  February  8.  Curiously, 
the  otherwise  similar  version  of  Burchett's 
article  published  In  The  New  York  Times. 
February  8,  1967.  does  not  contain  the  second' 
sentence.  Trtnh  had  first  broached  this  line 
to  Burchett  in  an  Interview  on  January  28 
1967. 
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February  4.  amid  reports  that  he  had  brought 
back  with  him  a  new  North  Vietnamese 
"peace  plan."  The  story  was  later  traced  to 
a  "leak"  In  the  State  Department,  and  the 
"peace  plan"  turned  out  to  be  a  secondhand 
version  by  a  French  Foreign  Ministry  official 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kennedy  made  known  that 
he  was  critical  of  the  official  United  States 
negotUtlng  policy,  as  a  result  of  which  a 
heated,  If  not  sulfurous.  meeting  took  place 
between  him  and  President  Johnson  on 
February  6. 

The  following  day.  on  the  eve  of  an  agreed- 
upon  four-day  T6t  (lunar  new  year) 
truce.  Pope  Paul  VI  sent  messages  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and 
South  Vietnamese  Chief  of  State,  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu.  urging  them  to  find  ways  to  end 
the  war.  The  response  from  the  first  two 
were  not  encouraging.  On  Peb«-uary  8,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stressed  that  the  United  States 
could  not  be  expected  "to  reduce  military 
acUon  unless  the  other  side  Is  wUUng  to  do 
likewise"  and  consider  a  "balanced  reduc- 
tion" In  mUltary  activity.  Ho  Chin  Mlnh 
Insisted,  In  an  answer  made  public  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  that  "real  peace"  could  be  restored 
In  Vietnam  only  If  the  United  States  "put 
an  end  to  their  aggression  In  Vietnam,  end 
unconditionally  and  definitely  the  bombing 
and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  (North]  Vietnam,  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam  all  American  and 
satellite  troops,  recognize  the  South  Vietnam 
National  Front  for  Uberatlon  and  let  the 
Vietnamese  people  settle  themselves  their 
own  affairs."  Though  there  was  nothing 
new  In  either  of  these  public  postures,  the 
Pope's  intervention  at  this  moment  was  not 
without  significance. 

On  February  8,  as  the  mlUtary  truce  in 
Vietnam  went  Into  effect.  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygln  arrtved  In  London  for  talks  with 
Prime  Minister  Harold  WUson.  On  that  same 
day.  Kosygln  pointedly  referred  to  Nguyen 
Duy  Trtnh's  offer  to  negotiate  In  return  for 
a  cessation  of  bombing,  and  gave  It  his  bless- 
ings. He  saw  fit  to  offer  the  same  advice  the 
foUowlng  day.  Since  the  Soviet  leaders  had 
previously  refrained  from  Injecting  them- 
selves publicly  Into  the  North  Vietnam- 
United  States  negotlaUng  problem,  this  de- 
Uberata  repetition  represented  a  new  policy. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  decided  to  back  publicly  North  Viet- 
nam's new  one-point  negotiating  position 
because  they  had  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  It  about.  According  to  Burchett  It 
was  "open  knowledge  that  a  number  of 
SoclaUst-bloc  countries  were  urging  such  a 
move  over  a  year  ago."  but  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  had  resisted  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  by  the  United  States  and  would 
have  Invited  an  Intensification  of  the 
bombing. 

IV 

Most  Important,  a  letter  from  President 
Johnson  to  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  dated 
Februar'/  2.  was  delivered  to  a  North  Viet- 
namese representative  In  Moscow  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  The  letter  was  not  made  public 
until  March  21.  and  therefore  It  coiUd  not 
be  directly  related  by  outsiders  to  anything 
said  publicly  In  the  Intervening  time.  Yet 
its  contents  enable  us  to  reconstruct  more 
clearly  the  kind  of  thinking  that  went  Into 
the  making  of  American  policy  before  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

By  that  date.  It  had  become  perfectly  clear 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiating  posi- 
tion had  been  reduced  to  Its  Irreducible 
minimum.  There  was  no  doubt  In  President 
Johnson's  mind  what  It  was,  because  he  ex- 
plicitly stated  It  In  his  letter — "direct  bila- 
teral talks  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  provided  that  we  ceased 
'unconditionally'  and  permanently  our 
bombing  operations  against  your  country 
and  all  military  actions  against  it."  He 
noted  that  this  position  had  been  confirmed 
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In  the  last  day  by  "serious  and  responsible 
parties" — one  of  them,  no  doubt.  Premier 
Kosygln. 

The  next  point  of  particular  interest  in 
President  Johnson's  letter  Is  why  this  pro- 
posal could  not  be  accepted.  It  gave  two 
reasons:  a  halt  In  the  bombing  would  tell 
the  world  that  discussions  were  going  on  and 
Impair  their  "prtvacy  and  secrecy";  and 
North  Vietnam  would  use  the  halt  to  "im- 
prove ita  military  position."  The  Amertcan 
counter-proposal  was  then  put  forward  to 
get  around  these  seemingly  dire  eventualities. 

"I  am  prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of 
bombing  against  your  country  and  the  stop- 
ping of  further  augmentation  of  US  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  I  am  assured 
that  Infiltration  into  South  Vietnam  by  land 
and  by  sea  has  stopped.  These  acta  of  re- 
straint on  both  sides  would,  I  believe,  make 
It  possible  for  us  to  conduct  serious  and  pri- 
vate discussions  leading  toward  an  early 
peace." 

The  question  which  will  be  long  debated 
is  whether  this  counterproposal  was  Justified 
by  the  two  reasons  given  for  making  It  neces- 
sary. If  an  unconditional  cessation  of  the 
bombing  would  have  given  away  the  pro- 
jected discussions  and  impaired  their  privacy 
and  secrecy,  would  not  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  plus  demonstrated  North  Viet- 
namese cessation  of  Infiltration  have  resulted 
m  exactly  the  same  thing?  Would  anyone 
have  been  deceived  any  more  by  North  Viet- 
namese acceptance  of  the  United  States 
terms  than  United  States  acceptance  of 
North  Vietnam's  terras?  The  first  "dUficul- 
ty."  then,  could  hardly  be  taken  seriously. 

The  second  objection  raised  by  President 
Johnson  was  more  troublesome — but  only 
If  one  side  used  it  exclusively  against  the 
other.  Both  sides  were  capable  of  improv- 
ing their  military  positions  In  South  Viet- 
nam, if  they  so  desired,  with  or  without 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Moreover,  the 
transport  facilities  of  the  United  States 
forces  were  vastly  greater  than  those  of 
North  Vietnam.  Indeed,  the  Tfit  truce  was 
actually  used  by  both  sides  to  bring  In  new 
equipment  and  troops.  United  States  ofll- 
clals  charged  that  North  Vietnam  made  an 
unprecedented  effort  to  move  arms  and  sup- 
piles  into  the  South."    But  US   Air  Force 


"This  may  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
hoaxes  of  the  war.  and  one  of  the  greatest 
derelictions  of  the  American  press.  With 
the  exception  of  /.  F.  Stone's  Weekly,  I  have 
seen  no  sertous  questioning  of  the  propa- 
ganda handed  out  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Justify  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing.  Aa  reported  in  U.S.  Newa  <fr  World 
Report  of  March  27,  1967,  a  lavish  briefing 
at  the  Pentagon  on  March  17.  1967,  was  said 
to  demonstrate:  "While  US  bombers  were 
grounded  from  February  8  through  February 
11,  the  Communlsta  made  hay  In  the  North, 
moving  a  staggering  volume  of  arms,  equip- 
ment, food  and  supplies  toward  Infiltration 
routes  Into  South  Vietnam  for  use  against 
American  and  Allied  forces."  The  tonnage 
moved  from  North  to  South  was  first  given 
as  35,000  tons  and  then  reduced  to  23.000 
tons,  all  based  on  "photographic  and  vUual 
sightings"  from  the  air.  As  I.  F.  Stone 
pointed  out  (March  27,  1967),  the  reporting 
was  incredibly  sloppy:  the  Pentagon  spokes- 
man did  not  go  farther  than  to  claim  a 
knowledge  of  "Resupply  Activities  Within 
North  Vietnam."  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  trucks  sighted  had  moved 
out  of  the  North;  there  was  no  way  of 
Identifying  whether  the  trucks  carried  mili- 
tary supplies  or  not;  and  it  was  even  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  the  supplies  were  non- 
mllltary  and  "not  all  bound  for  South  Viet- 
nam." Since  the  scare  stories  about  the 
North  Vietnamese  "resupply  efforts"  were 
crucial  to  the  resumption  of  the  bombing, 
which   was   crucial   to   all   the   subsequent 


officials  in  Saigon  reported  tbat  US  cargo 
planes  had  carried  a  one-day  record  of  2762 
tons  of  equipment  to  US  troops  on  February 
8,  the  first  day  of  the  truce  and  the  very  day 
President  Johnson's  letter  was  handed  to 
Moscow.  The  total  for  February  8-10  was 
7042  tons  of  equipment  and  more  than  17,000 
troops  delivered  by  the  Air  Force  alone." 
One  wonders  what  the  UiUted  States  would 
have  done  and  how  Ita  citizens  wovUd  have 
felt  If  the  positions  had  been  reversed  and 
they  had  read  the  following  report  from  the 
official  French  news  agency  in  Le  Monde  of 
February  12-13,  1967: 

"Saioon,  Feb.  11. — While  American  agencies 
call  attention  to  a  considerable  Intensifica- 
tion of  road,  railroad,  rtver  and  sea  traffic  In 
North  Vietnam,  press  correspondenta  could 
affirm  on  Friday  (February  10)  on  the 
Salgon-Tay  Ninb  road  that  the  Amertcan 
commissariat  also  took  advantage  of  the  Tet 
truce  to  Increase  troop  resupply  in  combat 
rations  as  well  as  arms. 

"Long  rows  of  trucks  belonging  to  mili- 
tary transport  companies  were  lined  up  on 
the  North -West  road.  They  were  protected 
by  tanks  and  helicopters  flying  at  tree  level. 
In  the  area  of  Tay  Nlnh,  enormous  trucks  or 
towing  tractors  brought  shells  for  105  mm. 
and  155  mm.  guns  to  the  American  unite  sta- 
tioned on  the  periphery  of  the  Vietcong's 
Zone  C." 

Thus,  at  worst,  the  United  States  was 
quite  capable  of  holding  ite  own  in  the  im- 
provement in  the  relative  military  position. 
It  might  have  made  more  sense  for  Ncxth 
Vietnam  to  worry  about  what  the  United 
States  could  do  to  improve  Ita  military 
strength  in  the  South,  in  the  event  of  nego- 
tiations based  wholly  on  a  halt  of  bombing 
In  the  North.  Only  the  United  States,  in 
fact,  was  by  this  time  capable  of  mounting 
large-scale  offensives  on  the  ground  In  the 
South.  On  February  22,  more  than  25.000 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
were  able  to  launch  a  major  offensive.  "Oper- 
ation Junction  City,"  In  "War  Zone  C," 
northwest  of  Saigon  near  the  Cambodian 
border,  no  doubt  with  some  of  the  materiel 
brought  In  during  the  T6t  truce.  By  this 
time,  whatever  their  resupply  efforta  were, 
the  North  Vletnam-Vlet  Cong  forces  were 
not  capable  of  mounting  a  remotely  com- 
parable military  effort." 

On  March  16,  President  Johnson  himself 
bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy's 
tactics  had  been  adapted  to  "a  war  of  in- 
filtration, of  subversion,  of  ambush;  pitched 
battles  are  very  rare  and  even  more  rarely 
are  they  decisive."  It  was  almost  certainly 
true  that  North  Vietnam  would  try  by  all 
means  to  Improve  Ita  military  position  during 
the  truce  and  thus  endanger  more  American 
lives;  It  was  questionable  whether  North 
Vietnam  could  Improve  Its  position  so  much 
or  BO  unilaterally  as  to  change  the  balance  of 


events,  a  thorough  examination  of  this  du- 
bious justification  for  breaking  the  truce  Is 
by  now  long  overdue. 

"  The  New  York  Times,  February  6,  1967; 
Newsweek,  February  13,  1967;  The  New  York 
Times.  March  13,  1967;  Time,  March  17,  1967. 

"On  January  17,  1967,  in  an  address  at 
Washington.  D.C.,  General  Esyle  G.  Wheeler, 
chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  declared: 
"Where  regimental  attacks  were  once  com- 
mon, and  division  attacks  clearly  pended  (in 
1965],  we  now  find  ourselves  fighting  mostly 
companies  and  battalions.  We  estimate 
that  their  battalions  are  now  averaging  only 
one  day's  fighting  per  month.  And  where 
once  the  enemy  could  sustain  combat  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  as  in  the  la  Drang,  he  now 
hita  and  runs  to  avoid  disaster."  If  this 
was  the  state  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  mid- 
January,  It  iB  hard  to  imagine  that  three  or 
four  days  of  resupply  efforta.  which  the 
United  States  could  more  than  match,  would 
have  made  edl  that  difference  only  three 
weeks  later. 


military  power  in  South  Vietnam:  and  it  was 
extremely  doubtful  whether  fewer  American 
lives  would  be  lost  by  risking  an  Improve- 
ment In  North  Vietnam's  military  position  to 
get  negotiations  than  by  risking  negotiations 
to  prevent  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
struggle. 

President  Johnson's  letter  of  February  8 
did  not  reach  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  Hanoi  until 
February  10.  While  Washington  was  waiting 
for  an  answer,  other  voices  made  themselves 
heard.  On  February  10,  Secretary -General 
U  Thant  urged  an  "indefinite  and  uncondl* 
tlonal  extension"  of  the  truce  and  renewed 
hla  three-point  plan,  "starting  with  an  un- 
conditional end  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam."  which,  he  said,  could  "bring  about 
a  favorable  climate  for  i>eaceful  talks  be- 
tween the  parties."  Before  the  four-day 
truce  ended.  Premier  Kosygln  and  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  asked  for  an  extension  of 
two  days,  which  was  granted.  Presumably 
they  would  not  have  asked  for  it  if  they  had 
given  up  hope.  On  February  12,  the  last  day 
of  the  now  six -day  truce,  Republican  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javita  of  New  York,  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  legislator,  came  out  in  support  of 
"unconditional  cessation"  of  the  United 
States  bombing  of  the  North.  The  next  day, 
Sunday.  NeU  Sheehan  of  The  New  York  Timea 
noted.  "dlplcHnatlc  activity  appeared  to  be 
intense"  and  senior  United  States  officials  in 
the  White  House  and  State  Department  sjient 
the  afternoon  In  their  ofllces. 

February  12  was  apparently  the  day  of  deci- 
sion. For  on  February  13.  President  John- 
son announced  the  resumption  of  "full-scale 
hostilities."  Including  the  renewed  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  He  blamed  the  decision 
on  the  Hanoi  Government  which,  he  said, 
had  VLsea  the  truce  for  "major  resupply  ef- 
forta of  their  troops  in  South  Vietnam." 

Thus,  it  appears,  only  three  days  elapsed 
between  the  time  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  received  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter  in  Hanoi  and  the 
President's  decision  to  resume  the  fighting 
and  bombing.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reply  to  the 
letter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision 
becaiise  it  was  not  sent  vmtll  two  days  later, 
February  15.  Indeed,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reply 
may  have  been  Infiuenced  by  the  President's 
decision,  not  vice  versa.  The  "resupply"  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  was  admittedly  not 
a  violation  of  the  truce,  which  had  merely 
called  for  a  temporary  halt  to  the  fighting. 
Both  sides,  aa  we  have  seen,  were  using  the 
ce€ise-flre  to  bring  In  men,  arms,  and  supplies, 
as  they  were  legally  entitled  to  do;  it  Is  hard 
to  Imagine  that  the  United  States  was  not 
able  to  do  at  least  as  well  as  North  Vietnam 
In  this  respect. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reply  of  February  15  was 
obviously  Intended  to  Influence  world  opinion 
rather  than  to  pereutule  President  Johnson. 
Most  of  the  reply  charged  the  United 
States  with  aggression  and  war  crimes.  To- 
ward the  end,  however,  one  section  was  de- 
voted to  conditions  for  restoring  peace  and 
In  other  to  a  basis  for  direct  talks,  the  two 
apparently  treated  In  different  terms.  To  re- 
store peace.  Ho  demanded  that  the  United 
States  should  "definitively  and  uncondition- 
ally" stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  all  other  acta  of  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam; withdraw  all  United  States  and  "satel- 
lite" troops  from  South  Vietnam;  recognize 
the  South  Vietnam  National  Liberation 
Front;  and  permit  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
settle  their  own  affairs.  To  initiate  direct 
talks  between  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam,  he  repeated  only  the  first  demand. 
Other  questions  which  will  be  long  debated 
are  whether  three  days  were  long  enough  to 
wait  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reply,  whether  North 
Vietnam's  "resupply  efforta"  were  sufficient 
reason  to  resimie  hostilities,  and  whether 
they  should  have  been  resumed  without 
warning  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  how  long  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  wait.  The  manner  In 
which  the  entire  exchange  was  handled  sug- 
gesta  that  both  sides  were  responding  mon 
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to  outside  pressures  than  to  their  Inner  con- 
Tlotlaau.  It  had  taken  Its  allies  more  than  a 
year  to  get  North  Vietnam  to  agree  to  a 
one-point  negotiating  position,  namely, 
cessation  of  the  bombing.  The  United  States 
was  constrained  to  make  some  gesture  at 
the  start  of  the  T6t  truce  and  the  Wllson- 
Koeygln  meeting  In  London."  The  tenuous- 
ness  of  the  President's  reasoning  fc»  rejecting 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  the  precipitancy 
of  his  decision  to  resiune  hostilities,  and  the 
almost  Immediately  enlarged  scale  of  those 
hostilities  did  not  give  the  Impression  of  a 
mian  whose  heart  was  In  successful  peac« 
negotiations.  Indeed  his  letter  of  February  8 
seemed  a  gauntlet  flung  before  an  oppcment 
to  make  him  accept  terma  which  he  hod 
already  declined  to  accept,  and  which  would 
have  put  him  at  a  disadvantage.  The  John- 
»on-Ho  Chi  I4lnh  leters  of  February  1967 
were  designed  to  stake  out  positions  rather 
than  to  come  to  terms  with  a  reality  that 
neither  party  was  yet  prepared  to  accept. 
They  were  not  the  first  or  the  last  moves  of 
their  kind,  and  they  can  only  be  understood 
with  reference  to  what  had  gone  on  before 
as  well  as  what  wotild  come  aft«'  them. 

V 

Suddenly,  after  all  the  meetings  and  letters 
and  go-betweens,  the  war  broke  loose  again, 
and  more  destructively  than  ever  before. 

The  resumption  of  hostilities  was  on  not 
only  a  full  but  also  a  new  scale.  On  Febru- 
ary 22,  United  States  artUlery  for  the  first 
time  fired  across  the  demilitarized  zone  into 
North  Vietnamese  territory.  On  February 
26.  United  States  warships  for  the  first  time 
shelled  supply  routes  In  North  Vietnam  on 
a  contlnuliig  basis  without  restrictions. 
On  February  27.  United  States  planes  for  the 
first  time  began  to  mine  North  Vietnam's 
rivers.  On  March  10.  United  States  bombers 
for  the  first  time  attacked  a  major  industrial 
plant  In  North  Vietnam,  the  Iron  and  steel 
combine  at  TTialnguyen.  38  mllee  north  of 
Hanoi.  The  mUltary  decisions  for  this  raid 
were  made  In  mid -February,  but  unfavorable 

"One  of  the  more  curious  aspects  of  this 
period  has  been  the  ignoble  spectacle  of  a 
Labour  Prime  Minister  running  interfer- 
ence fof  Lyndon  Johnson's  foreign  policy. 
After  assiduously  playing  the  role  of  mid- 
dleman. Prime  Minister  Wilson  declared  on 
Febr\iary  14:  "It  Is  true  that  one  gesture 
by  North  Vietnam,  which  oould  have  cost 
th^n  nothing  in  t^ms  of  security  or  even 
face,  could  have  set  In  moUon  events  which 
could  have  led  to  peace."  Was  this  "gesture" 
something  other  than  what  President  John- 
son demanded  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  his  letter 
of  February  8,  namely,  the  halt  of  North 
Vietnamese  "Infiltration"  Into  South  Viet- 
nam? If  it  was  more  or  leas  the  same  thing, 
oould  it  be  described  as  costing  North  Viet- 
nam nothing,  not  even  a  lose  of  face?  And 
if  It  was  much  leas,  why  did  the  Febniary  8 
letter  ask  for  more?  Moreover,  Mr.  Wilson 
went  to  the  trouble  of  Justifying  intensified 
American  suspicions  on  the  ground  that 
"there  were  massive  military  movements  by 
North  Vietnam  aimed  at  securing  a  military 
advantage"  during  the  T6t  truce,  but  he  did 
not  find  it  neceesary  to  say  anything  about 
massive  Am«ncan  military  movement.  The 
Times  (London)  of  February  15,  1967.  said 
that  only  Mr.  Wilson  and  Foreign  Secretary 
George  Brown  know  the  "secret"  of  what  Mr. 
Wilson  was  talking  about  In  his  mysterious 
allusions  to  the  required  North  Vietnamese 
"gesture"  and  other  references.  If  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  right.  Incidentally,  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  fitting  for  him  to  ask,  not  only 
why  North  Vietnam  did  not  make  this  "gea- 
ture,"  but  also  why  the  peace  of  the  world 
should  be  Jeopardized  for  something  that 
would  not  even  have  caused  North  Vietnam 
to  loee  face.  Siurely  Mr.  Wilson  owes  his 
party,  his  people,  and  the  world  an  explana- 
tion. 


weather  conditions  and  technical  prepai^- 
tlons  had  delayed  the  operation  itself  for 
about  three  weeks.  Subsequent  attacks  on 
this  and  other  Industrial  installations  made 
clear  that  the  new  US  bombing  policy  was 
Intended  to  destroy  the  economic  founda- 
tion or  "Infrastructure"  of  North  Vietnam's 
military  capability. 

The  thinking  behind  this  "escalation"— a 
forbidden  word  for  a  familiar  fact — began  to 
emerge  in  statements  that  were  probably 
less  guarded  because  they  were  made  before 
the  Johnson -Ho  Chi  Mlnh  correspondence 
came  out  publicly.  On  February  27.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  described,  with  uncharacter- 
istic understatement,  the  three  new  military 
actions  of  the  preceding  five  days  as  a 
"step  up"  and  "more  far-reaching."  He  re- 
stated the  logic  of  every  turning  point  in 
these  terms:  "Oiu-  principal  objective  Is  to 
provide  the  maximum  deterrent  to  people 
who  beUeve  aggression  pays  with  a  mini- 
mum cost  to  us  and  to  them."  As  always, 
the  "maximum  deterrent"  and  "minimum 
cost"  had  been  forced  up  to  lilgher  and 
higher  levels. 

Though  he  had  not  concealed  his  mis- 
givings. Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  waited 
until  March  2,  after  the  peace  efforts  had 
failed  and  the  new  United  States  military 
poUcy  had  gone  into  effect,  to  make  known 
his  views  in  some  detail.  He  first  associated 
himself  with  "nearly  aU  Americans"  who.  he 
said,  were  determined  to  remain  in  Vietnam 
"untu  we  have  fulfilled  our  commitments  " 
He  saw  the  United  States  "at  a  critical  turn- 
ing point."  instead  of  having  Just  passed 
one,  and  he  offered  a  three-point  program, 
which  might  have  had  greater  relevance  a 
few  weeks  earUer.  He  proposed  that  the 
United  States  should  offer  to  halt  the  bomb- 
ings and  give  North  Vietnam  a  week  to  start 
negotlaUons;  to  negotiate  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, while  the  mlUtary  forces  on  both  sides 
remained  substantially  the  same;  and  to  seek 
a  final  settlement  which  would  permit  "all 
the  major  poUUcal  elements,"  including  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  to  participate  In 
choosing  a  new  national  leadership  and  fu- 
ture course  in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  ob- 
viously a  compromise  plan  which,  according 
to  Senator  Kennedy,  had  to  be  accepted  as 
a  whole;  it  did  not  satisfy  the  North  Viet- 
namese demand  for  "unconditional"  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing;  it  provided  against 
an  Indefinite  prolongation  of  negotiations; 
It  merely  tried  to  put  to  the  test  the  previous 
Intimations  by  the  Northern  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. Nguyen  Duy  Trinh.  and  Soviet  Premier 
Koeygln  that  the  way  to  break  the  deadlock 
was  to  exchange  some  form  of  a  bombing 
halt  for  some  form  of  negotiations.  Never- 
theless, Senator  Kennedy's  proposals  were 
officially  knocked  down  as  fast  as  he  set  them 
up.  and  he  himself  came  under  attack  as  If 
he  were  serving  the  Communist  cause  or  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  American  sys- 
tem." 

More  significant  perhaps  tlian  anything 
said  by  Senator  Kennedy  were  the  official 

»A  column  by  Kenneth  Crawford  In 
Netosweek.  March  20,  1967,  was  entitled 
"Henry  A.  Kennedy?"  It  sought  to  give  the 
impression  that  Senator  Kennedy's  role  In 
1967  was  similar  to  that  of  former  Vice 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who  had  per- 
mitted the  Communists  to  become  "his 
managers,  manipulators  and  all-out  parti- 
sans" in  his  unsuccessfiU  bid  for  the  presi- 
dency In  1948.  Mr.  Crawford  argued  that, 
in  spite  of  some  apparent  differences  in  the 
criticism  of  the  official  policy  by  the  two 
men,  "in  domestic  political  terms  It  amounto 
to  the  same  thing."  To  Identify  Kennedy 
with  the  Communists,  Crawford  had  to  mis- 
lead himself  or  his  readers  into  believing 
that  "Kennedy  attracU  the  New  Left,"  which 
had  actually  been  trying  to  expose  the  Sen- 
ator as  a  political  opportunist  and  false 
liberal,  more  dangeroiu  even  than  the  out- 


reactions  to  his  words.  One  line  was  taken 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  He  tried  to  blunt 
the  effect  of  the  Kennedy  speech  by  declar- 
ing that  the  United  States  had  already  made 
"substantlaUy  similar"  proposals  without 
result.  If  this  bad  been  the  case,  Senator 
Kennedy  could  hardly  have  been  attacked 
for  making  his  proposals;  the  only  thing  ap- 
parently wrong  with  them  were  lack  of  orig- 
inality and  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  disapproval;  Sec- 
retary Rusk  could.  In  effect,  enter  a  plea  of 
Innocence  only  by  pleading  guilty  to  the 
Senator's  aUeged  sins.  The  first  impulse  of 
the  State  Department  was  evidently  to  em- 
brace the  Senator's  proposals  to  death. 

When  the  Johnson-Ho  Chi  Mlnh  corre- 
spondence became  known.  Secretary  Rusk's 
line  of  defense  seemed  to  have  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  truth  would  never— 
or  only  after  a  long  delay — come  out.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  of  February  8  and 
Senator  Kennedy's  plan  of  March  2  were  not 
"substantially  similar";  the  essential  differ- 
ence lay  in  the  President's  Insistence  on  a 
military  condition  for  halting  the  bombing 
and  the  Senator's  insistence  on  halting  the 
bombing  without  military  conditions.  Even 
before  the  facts  were  known,  the  Senator 
protested  that  Secretary  Rusk  had  distorted 
both  positions  by  endowing  them  with  a  fic- 
titious similarity.  But  then  the  Senator  him- 
self  went  too  far  by  implying  that  he  had 
been  willing  to  accept  the  North  Vletnam- 
Koeygln  offer;  In  fact,  he  had.  for  better  or 
worse,  substituted  three  points  for  their  one- 
the  Kennedy  position  might  have  been  mathl 
ematlcally  calibrated  to  stand  somewhere  be- 
tween Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh's  approach  of  late 
January  and  President  Johnson's  proposal 
of  February  8. 
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right  reactionaries.  Crawford's  column  was 
not  the  most  extreme  example  of  the  genre 
but  it  showed  that,  by  March  1967.  even  the 
most  cautious  and  circimiscribed  proposal 
to  settle  the  war  by  negotiation  was  begin- 
ning to  bring  out  the  worst  In  American 
politics  and  Journalism  even  in  relatively 
respectable  quarters.  If  anything.  Senator 
Kennedy  had  opened  himself  to  the  charge 
that  his  proposals  were  both  too  little  end 
too  late. 

In  The  Reporter  of  March  23.  1967.  the 
editor  chose  to  Interpret  the  Kennedy  speech 
as  if  it  were  the  signal  for  an  incipient  civil 
war  between,  as  he  put  it.  "The  Two  USAs." 
The  editorial  accused  the  Kennedy  "family" 
of  plotting  to  Impose  on  the  United  States 
"its  own  Bonapartism  that  alms  at  perma- 
nent power"  and  to  Induce  the  United  States 
to  give  "itself  and  its  power  of  decision  to 
the  enemy  it  U  facing  in  Vietnam."  Even 
an  overheated  imagination  might  find  It 
difficult  to  consider  the  Kennedys  powerful 
enough  to  hand  over  the  United  States  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  But  the  war  had  brought  on 
such  an  unhealthy  political  climate  In  the 
United  States  that  treason,  defeatism,  dic- 
tatorship, and  a  new  stab-in-the-back  legend 
could  be  read  into  this  speech,  so  carefully 
modulated  and  so  long  delayed  that  it  was 
almost  defused  politically  in  advance.  To 
make  Senator  Kennedy  feel  better,  per- 
haps, the  editorialist  put  Secretary-Oeneral 
U  Tbant,  whom  he  scorned  rather  than 
pitied,  and  Pope  Paul  VI,  whom  he  pitied 
rather  than  scorned,  in  the  same  camp. 
The  moral  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  this 
could  happen  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  It  could 
happen  to  anyone — all  in  the  name  of  "free- 
dom" and  "that  America  which  has  Its 
leader  in  Lyndon  Johnson."  This  editorial 
constituted  the  most  extreme  effort  th\«  far 
to  whip  up  a  wartime  hysteria.  Signifi- 
cantly. It  did  not  come  from  a  right-wing 
organ,  possibly  because  the  Republicans  were 
somewhat  inhibited  from  making  such  an 
effort  by  the  temptation  to  cash  in  on  a 
peace  move  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1968  as  Elsenhower  had  succeeded  in  doing 
for  them  in  1962. 


The  differences  were  soon  spelled  out  more 
sharply.  On  the  day  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
speech.  Democratic  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington,  who  had  become  a  chief 
Administration  spokesman  on  the  war,  was 
able  to  produce  a  letter  from  the  President 
demanding  an  "equivalent  action"  from  the 
other  side  as  the  price  to  end  the  bombing. 
On  March  9,  President  Johnson  was  asked 
what  the  "military  quid  pro  quo  and  recipro- 
cal action"  might  be,  and  tils  reply  com- 
pressed In  a  few  sentences  the  accordlon- 
Uke  ambiguities  and  contradictions  of  his 
peculiar  diplomacy: 

"Just  almost  any  reciprocal  action  on  their 
part.  We  have  said  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  stop  ovir  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  if 
they  would  stop  their  Invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam. That  we  would  be  glad  to  halt  our 
bombing  If  they  would  halt  their  aggression 
and  their  Infiltration." 

In  one  sentence,  he  seemed  to  be  demand- 
ing almost  nothing  in  retiun.  In  the  very 
next  sentence,  he  seemed  to  be  asking  for  al- 
most everything.  Perhaps  Inadvertently,  he 
told  more  than  he  Intended  by  referring  to 
the  new  phase  of  American  policy  as  an  "in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  equivalent  in  kind 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  "invasion"  of  South 
Vietnam.  At  another  point  in  the  same 
press  conference,  he  spoke  as  If  stopping  the 
bombing  were  the  same  as  stopping  "half 
the  war,"  by  which  he  meant  the  American 
half. 

Further  Insight  into  the  new  policy  came 
In  a  major  address  by  President  Johnson  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  March  15.  In  it  he 
reincarnated  the  "domino  theory"  In  one  of 
Its  many  manifestations  by  maintaining  that 
"the  defense  of  Vietnam  held  the  key  to  the 
political  and  economic  future  of  free  Asia."  » 
He  again  demanded  "reciprocal  concessions" 
and  made  reciprocity  "the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  any  reduction  In  hostilities."  He 
hotly  accused  his  critics  of  "moral  double 
bookkeeping"  because  they  did  not  equate 
Viet  Cong  terrorism "  with  United  States 
bombing.  He  referred  contemptuously  to 
what  he  called  the  recent  "fiurry  of  rumors  of 
'peace  feelers,'  "  as  if  there  bad  not  been 
any  reality  to  them  at  all. 

But  the  most  curious  section  of  the  speech 
had  a  bearing  on  both  President  Johnson's 
letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  February  8 — which 
had  not  yet  been  released — and  the  dispute 
with  Senator  Kennedy.  The  President  stated 
the  question  that  the  Senator  had  been  ask- 
ing: "Why  don't  we  stop  bombing  to  make 
It  easier  to  begin  negotiations?"  The  answer, 
he  said,  was  "a  simple  one."  To  show  how 
simple  It  was.  he  recapitulated  the  three 
times  that  the  United  States  had  stopped  its 


"By  1967,  the  "domino  theory"  was  In 
such  disrepute  that  even  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  felt  called  ui>on  to  disavow  It,  saying 
that  "there's  no  need  for  socnething  called 
the  domino  theory"  {Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  January  30,  1967,  p.  169).  But  evi- 
dently there  was  still  a  need  for  varloiis  and 
changing  paraphrases  of  the  theory. 

"Mr.  Johnson  said:  "Tens  of  thousands 
of  Innocent  Vietnamese  civilians  have  been 
killed  and  tortured  and  kidnapped  by  the 
Vletcong."  Four  days  later,  a  report  from 
Saigon  stated:  "New  US  official  figures  show 
that  Vletcong  terrorists  have  killed  11.967 
civilians  and  kidnapped  40,988  in  the  last 
nine  years"  (The  Washington  Post.  March 
19,  1967).  Presumably  only  the  killed  did 
not  survive  their  ordeal.  In  nine  years,  the 
annual  average  was  1330;  some  may  not  have 
been  so  "Innocent."  This  figure  would  have 
to  be  equated  with  the  United  States  bomb- 
ing in  North  and  South  Vietnam,  heavier 
than  the  bombing  of  enemy  territory  in  Eu- 
rope In  World  War  H  at  its  peak.  And  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion that  political  "terrorism"  does  not  have 
the  same  cultural  roots  or  stigma  in  all 
countries. 


bombing — five  days  and  twenty  hoiu-s  In 
May  1965,  thirty-six  days  and  fifteen  hours 
in  December  1965  and  January  1966,  and  five 
days  and  eighteen  hoxirs  In  February  1967. 
After  this  recital,  he  siunmed  up  trium- 
phantly: "They  have  three  times  rejected 
a  bombing  pause  as  a  means  to  open  the 
way  to  ending  the  war  and  going  to  the 
negotiating  table." 

From  this  one  might  have  gathered  that 
the  President  would  have  been  delighted  with 
North  Vietnam's  change  of  heart  at  the  end 
of  January  1967  and  Its  Foreign  Minister's 
open  bid  for  negotiations  In  exchange  for  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing.  It  would  have 
seemed,  as  Senator  Kennedy  pointed  out. 
that  this  had  been  the  United  States  position 
during  the  first  two  bombing  pmuses  but  not 
during  the  third.  President  Johnson,  how- 
ever, plainly  Implied  that  It  had  still  been 
the  United  States  position  the  third  time, 
during  the  T6t  truce  from  February  8  to  12, 
because  he  bracketed  all  three  together  with- 
out distinction.  But  six  days  later,  it  became 
known  that  this  was  precisely  the  position 
the  United  States  txad  explicitly  rejected  In 
President  Johnson's  letter  of  February  8  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  In  It  he  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  giving  two  reasons,  good  or  bad, 
why  the  United  States  could  not  accept  the 
formula  of  "stop  bombing"  for  "begin  nego- 
tiations." Instead,  he  assured  his  Nashville 
audience  that  'Hanoi  has  Just  simply  refused 
to  consider  coming  to  a  peace  table."  Even 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  letter  of  February  15  did  not 
Justify  such  an  excessive  distortion  of  Hanoi's 
position:  Hanoi  had  certainly  considered 
coming  to  a  peace  table — on  Its  own  terms, 
perhaps,  but  that  was  no  less  true  of  Wash- 
ington. 

VI 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  United  States  un- 
compromising rejection  of  prior  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  unexpectedly 
paid  off  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  On 
March  14,  1967,  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
submitted  a  new  three-point  plan  which 
clearly  refiected  concessions  to  the  American 
position.  For  more  than  two  years,  he  had 
steadfastly  maintained  that  only  uncondi- 
tional cessation  of  the  bombing  could  lead 
the  way  to  a  settlement;  now  he  was  merely 
content  to  mention  it  In  passing  as  a  "vital 
need."  but  to  leave  it  out  entirely  as  a  prac- 
tical consideration.  His  old  Point  One — ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — 
was  replaced  by  a  new  Point  One:  "a  general 
standstill  truce"  without  supervision.  Old 
Point  Two — substantial  reduction  of  all  mili- 
tary activities  in  South  Vietnam — was  re- 
placed by  new  Point  Two:  "preliminary 
talks"  between  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam.  Old  Point  Three — participation  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  or  Viet  Cong 
in  any  peaceful  settlement — was  replaced  by 
new  Point  Three:  "reconvening  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference."  A  favorable  reply  wsis  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  on  March  18. 
though  it  deviated  from  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's proposal  in  two  ways  which  might  have, 
in  any  case,  proved  troublesome.  First,  it 
Implied  that  it  was  not  enough  for  both  sides 
to  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  and  instead  de- 
manded preliminary  discussions  to  decide 
how  It  would  be  carried  out;  second.  It  re- 
quired that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment, but  not  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
would  have  to  be  "appropriately  Involved 
throughout  this  entire  process."  A  North 
Vietnamese  spokesman  unequivocally  re- 
jected the  new  plan  on  March  27. 

Secertary-General  Thant's  new  plan  was 
only  a  distant  relative  of  his  old  one,  in 
spite  of  his  claim  that  It  was  merely  an 
"adaptation."  The  latter  had  Implied  that 
the  Vietnamese  struggle  was  essentially  a 
civil  war  which  could  be  settled  by  primarily 
concentrating  on  South  rather  than  on  North 
Vietnam.  This  was  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  first  and  third  points  in  the  former  for- 
mula.   The  new  plan.  In  effect,  shifted  the 


emphasis  from  the  South  to  the  North  and 
pitted  North  Vietnam  against  the  United 
States  in  the  crucial  first  steps  toward  a 
settlement;  It  provided  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  both  sides  a  role  only  In  "a  future 
formal  conference";  it  thus  Inferentlally  en- 
dorsed the  American  thesis  that  the  key  to 
the  war  and  the  peace  was  In  the  North." 

Even  the  South's  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
did  not  like  the  way  the  United  States  had 
taken  over  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war 
strategy:  "We  hear  too  much  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  talking  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  he 
said  on  lilarch  28,  "but  what  about  the 
South?" 

In  any  event.  Thant's  new  plan  was 
doomed  because  it  was  based  on  seemingly 
formal  equality  between  unequal  forces, 
resulting  in  unequal  consequences.  Without 
a  prior  cessation  of  the  bombing.  North 
Vietnam  was  still  placed  In  the  position  of 
agreeing  to  terms  with  a  gun  at  the  temple. 
The  relatively  compact,  traditionally  orga- 
nized American  military  forces  could  easily 
be  regrouped  and  supplied  dining  a  cease- 
fire; their  morale  was  likely  to  rise  In  the 
absence  of  combat.  The  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
were  by  their  very  nature  difficult  to  co- 
ordinate especially  if  North  Vietnam  did  not 
control  them  as  much  as  the  United  States 
wanted  to  believe;  their  morale  was  bound 
to  fall  in  the  absence  of  combat.  The  North's 
regular  troops  in  the  South  ran  the  risk  of 
becoming  hostages,  cut  off  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  home  bases,  scattered  in  Jungles 
and  forests.  The  only  conceivable  modus 
Vivendi  for  an  effective  cease-fire  in  the 
peculiar  South  Vietnamese  drcumstancee 
would  have  required  a  physical  separation 
of  the  two  sides,  amounting  to  de  facto  divi- 
sion of  South  Vietnam  Into  regrouping 
zones — a  form  of  provisional  partition  which 


"The  shift  in  U  Thant- s  position  is  one 
of  the  more  perplexing  phenomena  of  this 
period.  In  the  first  days  of  March  1967.  Mr. 
Thant  conferred  with  two  North  Vietnamese 
government  officials  In  Rangoon;  he  later  re- 
vealed that  he  had  orally  presented  them 
with  the  new  three-point  plan  which  he 
wrote  down  for  the  first  time  on  March  14. 
On  March  5,  Mr.  Thant  returned  to  the 
United  States.  As  of  March  7,  Raymond 
Danlell,  The  Neva  York  Times'  UN  corre- 
spondent, wrote  that  Mr.  Thant  had  "re- 
turned from  his  talks  In  Burma  'more  con- 
vinced than  ever'  that  cessation  of  the  raids 
'is  an  absolute  prerequisite'  to  bringing  Ha- 
noi to  the  conference  table"  (New  York 
Times,  March  8,  1967) .  In  his  press  confer- 
ence on  March  28,  at  which  he  made  public 
his  aide-memoire  of  March  14,  Mr.  Thant 
still  expressed  this  view  In  his  Introductory 
remarks.  At  one  point  he  said  that  "I  have 
never  ceased  to  consider  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  constitutes  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  discussions."  In  re- 
ply to  a  question,  he  reiterated  that  "I  still 
maintain  that  a  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  Is  an  Imperative  necessity 
to  create  conditions  for  peaceful  talks."  In 
the  aide-memoire  Itself,  however,  the  "abso- 
lute prerequisite,'"  "insurmountable  obsta- 
cle." and  "Imperative  necessity"  were  watered 
down  to  a  "vital  need."  and.  In  any  case, 
left  out  of  the  new  three  points.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  Mr.  Thant  could  bring  himself 
to  bypass  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  in 
the  points  themselves  if  it  was  an  "absolute 
prerequisite,"  and  "Insurmountable  obsta- 
cle,'' or  an  "imperative  necessity"  to  get  to 
the  conference  table.  One  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  at  his  press  conference  on  March 
28.  Mr.  Thant  tried  to  liave  his  cake  and 
eat  It,  too;  he  may  not  have  changed  his 
mind  about  the  need  for  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  but.  for  some  reason,  he  saw  fit 
to  change  his  practical  proposals,  which  re- 
ceived most  of  the  publicity  and  earned  him 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  had  formerly 
execrated  him  most. 
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Che  United  States  bad  many  times  niled  out. 
The  very  nature  ot  pierrllla  warfare  made  an 
old  fashioned  ceaee-flre,  baaed  on  some  fixed 
line.  Incongruous.  The  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
and  even  the  North  Vietnamese  regxilare  co- 
operating closely  with  the  guerrillas  could 
not  be  made  to  "stand  still,"  suddenly  and 
Indefinitely,  without  risking  their  disinte- 
gration as  a  fighting  force,  a  danger  not  faced 
by  the  US  troops.  Since  Thant's  new  plan 
was  Introduced  at  a  very  late  date,  after 
the  dlplOTnatlc  breakdown  of  the  preceding 
two  months  and  the  exacerbation  of  the 
bombing  against  key  North  Vietnamese  eco- 
nomic centers,  already  largely  or  partially 
destroyed,  the  time  was  not  propitious  for 
another  effort  which  on  its  face  posed  almost 
Insuperable  practical  problems  and  repre- 
sented a  sharp  political  shift  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  position.  In  the  end,  this 
Initiative  did  no  good  and  merely  com- 
promised the  Secretary-General. 

At  the  United  States-South  Vietnam  con- 
ference on  Guam  on  March  20-21,  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  may  have  blurted  out,  as 
he  had  done  before  on  other  matters,  what 
"negotiations"  and  an  "honorable  peace" 
were  really  supposed  to  mean.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting,  he  exhorted  the  Ameri- 
cans to  Intensify  and  enlarge  the  war  against 
North  Vietnam  even  more,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  e:q>laln : 

"We  must  convince  Hanoi  that  Its  cause 
Is  hopeless.  Only  then  will  Hanoi  be  ready 
to  negotiate.  Then,  when  we  do  negotiate, 
we  must.  Mr.  President,  work  for  an  honorable 
peace." 

A  power  which  has  been  bludgeoned  Into 
hopelessness  Is,  of  course.  In  no  position  to 
"negotiate."  It  can  only  come  to  the  "peace 
table"  to  beg  for  criunbs  from  the  victor — ^if 
It  chooses  to  beg.  A  one-way  "honorable 
peace"  Is  merely  a  gentle  circumlocution  for 
one  side's  victory.  Premier  Ky  was  not  the 
only  one  to  misuse  these  terms,  but  he  did  it 
somewhat  more  crudely  and  clearly  than  did 
others.  In  any  meaningful  negotiation,  both 
aides  must  be  able  to  bargain  from  a  position 
of  some  strength,  though  they  may  be  strong 
In  different  ways,  as  in  the  bargaining  power 
between  private  corporations  and  trade 
unions.  The  Japanese  came  to  a  "peace 
table"  aboard  the  USS  Missouri  in  September 
1945,  but  they  were  in  no  sense  capable  of 
negotiating.  A  "peaceful  settlement"  may 
be  a  total  surrender  as  well  as  a  mutual  com- 
promise which  by  Its  vw7  nature  cannot  be 
totally  satisfactory  to  either  side  or  totally 
tmsatlsfactory.  either.  The  issue  was  not 
whether  Premier  Ky  had  the  "right"  to  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  should  batter 
North  Vietnam  Into  virtual  surrender  for 
him;  It  was  rather  that  these  words — "nego- 
tiation" and  "peace"  and  "honor" — were  mis- 
used so  much  that  they  portended  the  op- 
posite of  what  they  seemed  to  convey.  The 
chief  victims  of  this  systematic  abuse  of 
language  were  not  the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  who 
knew  Just  what  would  happen  to  them  if 
they  tried  to  "negotiate"  with  a  hopeless 
cause;  the  main  effect,  if  not  the  purpose, 
was  to  pollute  the  political  stream  in  the 
United  States  with  words  that  said  one  thing 
and  meant  another. 

At  the  core  of  the  American  case,  making 
meaningful  negotiations  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, was  the  concept  of  "reciprocity." 
It  became  the  leitmotif  of  official  American 
policy  In  1966-67,  though  It  was  another 
word  that  lent  Itself  to  different  interpreta- 
tions. When  President  Johnson  asked  al- 
most plaintively  on  March  9,  1967  for  "Just 
almost  any  reciprocal  action  on  their  part." 
It  seemed  to  mean  any  kind  of  North  Viet- 
namese response,  even  of  a  purely  symbolic 
character.  Yet  when  he  went  on,  almost  in 
the  same  breath,  to  demand  that  North 
Vietnam  should  stop  Its  "aggression  and  In- 
filtration," he  implied  that  he  expected  some- 
thing that  he  considered  to  be  a  more  or  less 
equivalent  or  analogous  response.     On  March 
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16,  he  made  reciprocity  "the  fundamental 
principle  of  any  reduction  in  hostilities,"  and 
again  seemed  to  be  using  the  concept  In  the 
second,  more  Inconclusive  and  far-reaching 
sense.  When  his  February  8  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  was  made  public  on  March  21,  the  latter 
interpretation  could  no  longer  be  questioned. 
The  letter  concretely  defined  reciprocity  as: 
the  United  States  to  halt  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  stop  further  augmenta- 
tion of  its  forces  in  South  Vietnam;  and 
North  Vietnam  to  provide  assurance  that  its 
Infiltration  forces  in  South  Vietnam  by  land 
and  sea  had  ceased.  Clearly,  when  President 
Johnson  called  on  February  2  for  "Just  al- 
most any  (stepl,"  and  on  March  9  for  "Just 
almost  any  reciprocal  action,"  he  had  not 
Intended  these  words  to  be  taken  literally. 

But — and  this  was  the  critical  question — 
what  could  "reciprocity"  mean  between  a 
strong,  rich  power  like  the  United  States  and 
a  weak,  poor  power  like  North  Vietnam? 

In  February  1967,  for  example,  the  United 
States  and  allied  foreign  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  numbered:  United  States,  more 
than  400,000;  South  Korea,  45,000;  Australia, 
4.500,  New  Zealand,  360 — a  total  of  more  than 
460,000.  The  North  Vietnamese  forces  In  the 
South  were  estimated  at  about  50.000.  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  proposal  of  February  8 
amounted,  In  effect,  to  freezing  the  forces 
on  both  Bides  In  the  South  In  return  for  a 
cessation  of  United  States  bombing  In  the 
North  but  not  In  the  South.  By  stopping 
all  movement  to  the  South,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly what  would  have  been  required, 
North  Vietnam  could  not  even  have  main- 
tained the  forces  which  It  already  had  In 
the  South  because  it  could  not  provision 
them  by  plane  and  ship,  as  the  United  States 
was  able  to  do.  Just  as  the  United  States 
felt  that  it  could  not  accept  any  offer  which 
might  discourage  or  demoralize  its  South 
Vietnamese  wards,  so  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  doubtless  felt  the  same  way  about 
their  own  troops  and  prot*g*s  In  the  South. 
President  Johnson,  It  should  be  noted,  did 
not  offer  a  military  truce  or  ceasefire  in  the 
South  in  exchange  for  baiting  the  bombing 
of  the  North.  In  the  event  of  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  the  fighting  in  both  North  and  South, 
the  freezing  of  the  numbers  in  the  South 
would  not  have  mattered  so  much.  But  If 
the  war  in  the  South  went  on  unabated,  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops  cut  off  from 
their  sources  at  home  and  the  United  States 
committed  only  to  a  limitation  of  men  but 
not  materiel,  the  latter  factor  would  have 
become  Increasingly  decisive  In  the  further 
conduct  of  the  war.  On  the  American  side 
particularly,  firepower  rather  than  manpower 
counts.  Thxis,  morally,  numerically,  and 
materially,  the  proposal  of  February  8  was 
palpably  unequal  because  the  sides  were  so 
unequal. 

The  United  States  was,  in  effect,  doing  what 
General  James  M.  Gavin  (Ret.)  warned 
against  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  February 
21 — using  the  bombing  of  the  North  as  a 
bargaining  instrument.  The  bombing  had 
been  Initiated  In  February  1965,  primarily  to 
bolster  the  South  Vietnamese  government's 
faltering  morale.  At  that  time,  according 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  North 
Vietnam's  regular  troops  in  the  South  had 
nimibered  only  about  400,  and  the  bombing 
co\ild  not  have  been  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  to  interdict  their  lines 
of  communication  with  the  North."    First 


'•On  April  16,  1965,  Secretary  McNamara 
stated  that  "evidence  accumulated  within 
the  last  month."  that  Is,  since  late  March, 
had  confirmed  the  presence  in  the  north- 
west sector  of  South  Vietnam  "of  the  and 
Battalion  of  the  325th  Division  of  the  regu- 
lar North  Vietnamese  Army."  and  he  esti- 
mated the  size  of  the  battalion  "on  the  order 
of  400  to  500  men"  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  May  17,  1965,  pp.  750  and  753) .    On 


came  the  bombing,  and  then  came  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war  on  both  sides,  which  provided 
the  major  Jtistlflcatlon  for  the  bombing  in 
February  1966,  the  bombing  of  the  North  rep- 
resented a  desperate  United  States  effort  to 
save  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  from  de- 
feat; In  February  1967,  it  represented  an  of- 
fensive effort  to  bring  about  North  Vietnam's 
defeat.  After  two  years  of  bombing  which 
had  unilaterally  changed  the  pre- 1965  rules 
of  the  war,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  United 
States  conceptions  of  "reciprocity"  were  un- 
derstandably different.  North  Vietnam 
could  not  stop  bombing  the  United  States  In 
exchange  for  a  similar  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
price  the  United  States  demanded  was  In 
South  Vietnam,  where  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  on  both  sides  were  so  different 
that  the  concept  of  "reciprocity"  was  far 
from  the  simple  numerical  arrangements 
that  President  Johnson  proposed  on  Febru- 
ary 8. 

A  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  vital  to  the  latter  precisely  because 
It  had  nothing  to  exchange  for  It  in  the 
North  or  In  the  United  States  and  could  pay 
for  It  only  by  reciprocating  unequally  in  the 
South.  The  bombing  was  so  Important  to 
the  bargaining  position  of  the  US  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had,  perhaps  excessively,  re- 
ferred to  It  on  March  9  as  if  It  were  the 
United  States'  entire  "half  the  war,"  or  as  If 
lt»  half  depended  on  it.  For  the  United 
States,  the  bombing  was  an  Infinitely  ex- 
tensible threat.  In  January  1967,  Secretary 
McNamara  told  a  Senate  oonamlttee;  "I  don't 
believe  that  bombing  up  to  the  present  has 
significantly  reduced,  nor  any  bombing  that 
I  could  contemplate  In  the  future  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce,  the  actual  fiow  of  men  and 
materiel  to  the  south."  When  this  was 
established,  the  United  SUtes  stepped  up  its 
bombing  the  following  month  to  reduce 
North  Vietnam's  industrial  base  to  a  mass  of 
rubble.  At  best  North  Vietnam  could  retali- 
ate only  against  South  Vietnam,  which  U 
considered  part  of  its  own  country,  not 
against  the  United  States,  which  It  considered 
Its  main  enemy.  Germany's  Indiscriminate 
bombing  of  Britain  In  late  1940  was  answered 
with  equally  Indiscriminate  and  even  more 
punishing  bombing  of  Germany  later  In  the 
war.  But  the  positions  of  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam  were  so  different  that 
nothing  comparable  could  take  place, 
vn 
The  United  States  escalation  of  February 
1967  invited  North  Vietnam  to  step  up  and 
enlarge  those  tactical  operations  for  which 
It  and  Its  South  Vietnamese  partners  were 
best  suited,  such  as  terrorism.  For  anything 
more.  North  Vietnam  was  dependent  on  China 
and  Russia,  especially  the  latter.  As  soon  as 
United  States  bombing  raids  were  resumed 
on  North  Vietnam  that  month,  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Nikolai  V.  Podgorny  pledged  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  to  provide  North  Vietnam 
and  "the  South  Vietnamese  patriots"  with  the 
necessary  assistance.  Later  Soviet  state- 
ments promised  to  meet  United  States  escala- 
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June  16,  1966.  in  an  address  at  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity, Senator  Mike  Mansfield  declared: 
"When  the  sharp  Increase  in  the  American 
military  effort  began  in  early  1965,  it  was 
estimated  that  only  about  400  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  were  among  the  enemy  force 
in  the  South  which  totaled  140.000  at  that 
time."  The  Pentagon  soon  confirmed  that 
it  was  the  source  of  Senator  Mansfield's  fig- 
vae  (Ted  Knap,  Washington  Daily  News 
June  28,  1966) .  The  strange  and  persistent 
efforts  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  blow  up 
the  North  Vietnamese  "invasion"  to  at  least 
the  proportions  of  an  entire  division  by  Jan- 
uary 1965  in  the  face  of  both  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  and  Senator  Mansfield's  testimony 
are  dealt  with  at  length  In  my  forthcoming 
book,  Abuse  of  Power. 


Uon  with  escalating  Soviet  aid.  The  most 
recent  turning  point,  then,  was  almost  as 
much  a  form  of  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 
as  on  North  Vietnam.  Indeed,  for  some  time. 
United  States  policy  makers  bad  been  watch- 
ing the  Increasing  Soviet  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam with  mixed  feelings :  it  gave  North  Viet- 
nam more  and  more  effective  arms  for  fight- 
ing American  troops,  but  it  also  gave  the 
Soviet  Union  a  larger  place  In  North  Viet- 
nam's military  planning  and  capability.  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  unusual  solicitude  for  Soviet 
sensibilities  was  not  without  Its  pragmatic 
calculations.  In  January  1967,  before  the 
truce  and  resumption  of  the  bombings  on  a 
larger  scale,  he  had  commented  favorably  on 
the  "prudence"  of  the  present  Soviet  genera- 
tion and  had  commended  it  to  the  Chinese. 
Two  months  later,  he  inferentlally  exculpated 
the  Soviet  leaders  from  responsibility  from 
North  Vietnam's  obduracy.  "They  cannot 
tell  Hanoi  what  to  do,"  he  said.  "The  prob- 
lem of  peace  out  there  Is  with  Hanoi."  =«  He 
even  seemed  to  associate  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  UiUon  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  "great  gulf  which  exists  between  all  of  us 
and  Hanoi."  Considering  the  enormous  im- 
portance which  Soviet-bloc  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam had  assumed,  these  were  singularly  ami- 
able Intimations  of  how  be  regarded  the 
Soviet  role  In  the  war,  at  least  for  public 
consumption. 

But  If  the  Soviets  could  not  tell  Hanoi 
what  to  do,  they  still  had  to  tell  themselves 
what  to  do.  By  giving  North  Vietnam  so 
much  aid  since  1966,  they  bad  committed 
themselves  more  and  more  deeply  to  prevent- 
ing the  North  from  collapsing  Just  as  the 
United  States  had  committed  Itself  to  the 
South.  The  United  States's  favorable  ap- 
preciation of  the  Soviet  role  bad  been  based 
on  the  well-founded  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  were  not  happy  about  expend- 
ing so  much  of  their  country's  substance  In 
North  Vietnam  and  risking  another  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States.  The  So- 
viets had  clearly  Infiuenced  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
his  colleagues  to  come  down  from  their  four 
points  and  to  rest  their  negotiating  case 
wholly  on  a  cessation  of  the  bombing.  When 
this  had  proved  xinsatisfactory  from  Wash- 
ington's point  of  view,  the  next  step  was  to 
hope  that  the  Soviets  might  put  even  more 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam  to  accept  some- 
thing resembling  President  Johnson's  Febru- 
ary 8  version  of  "reciprocity,"  or  to  get  the 
SovleU  to  induce  North  Vietnam  to  back 
down  in  some  other  way.  As  some  Influen- 
tial political  figures  in  Washington  saw  It, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  caught  in  a  most  dis- 
agreeable dUenoma  In  Its  relations  with  the 
United  States,  North  Vietnam,  and  Conomu- 
nlst  China.  This  thinking  was  openly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Johnson  Administration's 
spokesman.  Senator  Jackson.  In  the  Senate 
on  February  24,  soon  after  United  States 
artillery  for  the  first  time  shelled  North  Viet- 
nam across  the  demilitarized  zone: 

"There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  would  prefer  a  settlement. 
The  bombing  of  the  North,  for  example,  is 
probably  a  source  of  embarrassment,  for  It 
demonstrates  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
prevent  the  United  States  from  bombing  a 
brother  Conununlst  state.  One  can  surmise 
that  the  Russians  are  having  to  do  a  lot  of 
explaining  In  other  Conununlst  capitals.  For 
Moscow's  situation  in  Vietnam  puts  in  doubt 
what  she  could  do  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
other  Communist  states  If  they  sometime 
found  themselves  In  similar  Jeopardy.  In 
this  sense,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
has  political  significance — control  over  it  is 
one  of  the  few  political  assets  and  bargaining 

"Consistency  has  never  been  Secretary 
Rusk's  hobgoblin.  In  1965,  he  insisted  that 
Hanoi  owed  so  much  to  Peking  that  it  was 
virtually  the  latter "s  prisoner  or  puppet.  In 
1967,  Hanoi  owed  even  more  to  Moscow  but 
could  not  be  told  "what  to  do." 


levels  we  have  In  encouraging  the  Riiselans 
to  pressure  Hanoi  to  de-escalate  militarily 
and  to  negotiate. 

"It  must  also  be  a  source  of  some  worry 
to  the  Soviet  rulers  that  their  aid  to  Viet- 
nam, parUcoilarly  In  connection  with  their 
anti-aircraft  defense  system.  Is  steadily 
mounting. 

"At  the  same  time,  however,  without  Rus- 
sian aid  and  support  Hanoi  would  probably 
be  unable  to  sxistaln  Its  efforts,  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  therefore  partly  responsible  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  war." 

We  have  here  a  strange  combination  of 
giving  the  Soviets  credit  for  wanting  a  set- 
tlement, of  gloating  over  them  for  not  being 
able  to  do  anything  about  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  of  holding  them  partially 
responsible  for  our  predicament.  It  typifies 
the  temptations  Into  which  the  United 
States  had  been  led  by  Its  dleproportlon&te 
investment  In  the  Vietnamese  war.  In  a 
peculiar  way,  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
faced  with  a  variety  of  frustrations  In  South 
Vietnam  at  the  same  time  that  It  Is  able  to 
do  almost  as  It  pleases  to  North  Vietnam.  So 
long  as  the  American  leaders  consider  the 
bombing  to  be  one  of  their  few  assets  and 
bargaining  levers,  they  are  boimd  to  try  to 
extca-t  as  high  a  price  as  possible  for  It  In 
the  guise  of  "reciprocity."  Senator  Jackson 
was  quite  right  to  suggest  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  Is  the  United  States  trump 
card — and  that  Is  why  the  game  has  become 
so  dangerous.  The  bombing  is  the  one  thing 
that  can  be  most  easily  and  destructively  In- 
tensified and  enlarged  to  Increase  the  pres- 
sure on  North  Vietnam  and  enhance  the  em- 
barrassment of  Its  allies.  The  power  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States  Is  so  great  and 
so  imprecedented  that  the  only  questions  are 
how  much  power  it  Is  willing  to  use  and  how 
much  punishment  North  Vietnam  Is  willing 
to  take.  Inescapably,  the  more  punishment 
North  Vietnam  Is  willing  to  take,  the  more 
power  the  United  States  Is  wllUng  to  use. 
The  more  power  the  United  States  vises,  the 
less  difference  it  makes  how  much  more 
power  It  will  use,  for  beyond  a  certain  point, 
degrees  of  destructlveness  begin  to  lose  their 
meaning. 

This  Is  the  vicious  circle  which  was  set  In 
motion  by  transferring  the  main  arena  of 
the  war  from  South  to  North  Vietnam  and 
by  deciding  to  use  bombing  to  impose  the 
will  of  the  United  States  on  North  Vietnam. 
The  only  way  to  break  the  circle  Is  to  halt 
the  bombing  and  reconsider  the  problem  of 
South  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  genuine  rec- 
iprocity— among  the  Vietnamese.  Once  the 
United  States  threw  Its  weight  into  the  bal- 
ance, there  could  be  no  meaningful  reciproc- 
ity, unless  a  great  Communist  power  recip- 
rocated on  behalf  of  North  Vietnam.  In- 
stead of  bringing  peace  nearer,  this  concept 
Is  more  likely  to  bring  about  a  Vietnamese 
edition  of  the  1962  missiles  crisis  In  circum- 
stances tax  less  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  In  1962,  the  United  States  could 
claim  to  be  directly  threatened  by  offensive 
missiles  only  90  miles  from  Its  shores;  In 
1967,  the  United  States  Is  not  directly  threat- 
ened, and  cannot  appeal  to  world  opinion 
on  that  ground;  and  It  Is  Inviting  two  or 
more  to  play  at  Its  own  game.  The  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  bound  to  bring 
about  an  escalation  of  war  over  Vletniun. 
Those  who  wish  to  taunt  or  goad  the  Soviets, 
If  not  the  Chinese,  to  put  up  or  shut  up  are 
living  In  a  fantasy  world  If  they  think  that 
the  Cuban  precedent  will  necessarily  be  fol- 
lowed in  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  stubborn 
underestimation  of  how  far  the  Communists 
can  go  to  escalate  their  side  of  the  war.  And 
If  the  war  ot>er  Vietnam  In  some  form  ma- 
terializes, will  It  be  another  Instance  of  the 
"politics  of  Inadvertence"? 

When  one  gets  away  from  each  Individual 
move  and  maneuver,  and  views  them  as  a 
whole  over  the  past  two  years,  the  guidelines 
of  American  policy  emerge  quite  clearly — ^to 


separate  North  Vietnam  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  separate  North  Vietnam  from 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  South.  Even  If  the 
United  States  were  successful  in  either  or 
both  of  these  objectives,  the  war  in  tha 
South  would  admittedly  still  go  on,  though 
certainly  not  on  the  vast  scale  as  at  pres- 
ent. But  neither  of  these  objectives  has 
been  achieved;  on  the  contrary.  North  Viet- 
nam Is  likely  to  get  more  Soviet  aid,  and  the 
North  Is  likely  to  gird  Itself  for  an  even 
more  determined  effort  In  the  South,  esca- 
lating whatever  It  can  escalate.  Ironically, 
the  United  States  Itself  made  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  North  Vietnam  to  abandon  the 
South  by  attributing  such  preponderance  to 
the  Northern  role  In  the  South.  The  Ameri- 
can propaganda  line  first  maintained  that 
the  war  In  the  South  could  not  go  on  with- 
out the  North's  "aggression,"  and  then  In- 
sisted that  the  North  should  get  out  of  the 
South.  ThU  line  was  conceived  to  JustUy 
UjS.  bombing  of  the  North,  but  It  does  not 
help  to  facUltate  the  North's  withdrawal 
from  the  South.  The  main  thing  that  has 
been  achieved  by  the  recent  diplomatic  ma- 
neuvers Is  what  Washington  considers  to  be 
a  more  favorable  public-relations  ambience 
for  making  the  war  bigger,  bloodier,  and 
beastlier.  This  Is  the  transcendent  trivunph 
of  Johnsonian  diplomacy  which  the  Ameri- 
can press  has  recently  been  celebrating.  Re- 
cent events  have  demonstrated  that  out- 
siders are  not  capable  of  ending  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  Their  own  Interests  and 
need  to  save  face  have  Infinitely  complicated 
the  indigenous  difficulties.  The  best  chances 
for  peace  probably  he  with  the  Vietnamese 
themselves.  The  more  patriotic  or  nation- 
alistic among  them,  on  both  sides,  wiU  not 
forever  tolerate  this  orgy  of  destruction 
which  was  started  to  save  them  and  which 
will  end  by  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  save. 
The  decisive  Impulse  for  peace,  in  some  way 
not  yet  perceptible,  may  have  to  come  from 
the  Vietnamese  themselves. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR    McCLELLAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
treaty  this  afternoon,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BENZENOID  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 
IMPORTANT  TO  AMERICAN  ECON- 
OMY—PENDING TRADE  NEGOTI- 
ATIONS UNSATISFACTORY  TO 
MANAGEMENT  AND  WORKERS  IN 
42  STATES— SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
AND  OTHER  SENATORS  JOIN  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  ABANDONMENT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  SELUNO 
PRICE    SYSTEM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  approach  to  trade  ne- 
gotiations involving  the  American  sell- 
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Ing  price  system  of  customs  valuation  has 
been  a  matter  of  considersa)le  concern 
to  many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Among  the 
products  covered  by  this  system  are  ben- 
zenoid  chemicals,  manufactured  by  116,- 

000  workers  in  42  States.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia 7,000  worlcers  in  this  particular 
industry  will  be  adversely  affected  if  the 
ASP  system  is  abandoned  by  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations,  Ambassador  William 
M.  Roth,  has  announced  that  he  is  dis- 
cussing with  our  foreign  trade  partners 
the  abandonment  of  this  system  of  cus- 
toms valuation  during  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

1  r«nlnd  Senators  that  this  has  been 
the  traditional  basis  of  valuation  for 
benzenoid  chemicals.  Although  Ambas- 
sador Roth  indicates  that  he  will  not 
present  Congress  with  an  established 
fact,  his  actions  unfortimately  seem  not 
to  have  ownported  fully  with  what  I 
believe  to  be — and  I  speak  with  meas- 
ured words — his  promises  to  Congress. 

Last  October  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  congressional  delegation  wrote 
to  the  President  expressing  strong  op- 
position to  the  abandonment  of  the 
American  selling  price  method  of  cus- 
toms valuation  on  the  ground  of  the 
severe  economic  injury  that  would  be 
caused  to  the  industry  and  workers  in 
our  State  by  low-labor-oost  foreign  Im- 
ports. In  acknowledging  our  letter,  the 
President's  Office  stated  that  our  cor- 
respondence would  be  brought  to  Ambas- 
sador Roth's  attention.  For  the  next  2 
months,  although  Ambassador  Roth's 
discussions  on  ASP  continued  at  Ge- 
neva, we  failed  to  receive  any  informa- 
tion from  him  or  from  his  staff. 

On  January  15,  1967,  I  wrote  to  Am- 
bassador Roth,  asking  that  the  conclu- 
sions in  the  Tariff  Commission's  report 
of  October  3,  1966,  assessing  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  proposed  conversion 
from  the  American  selling  price  system, 
be  made  public. 

I  felt  that  through  the  publication  of 
these  conclusions.  Industry  and  its  work- 
ers could  learn  of  the  outcome  of  an  In- 
vestigation In  which  they  participated 
and  cooperated. 

Ambassador  Roth  requested  the  Tariff 
Commission's  investigation  under  section 
332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  contains  no  language  re- 
stricting the  public  release  of  the  Com- 
mission's conclusions.  Indeed,  that  sec- 
tion requires  the  Commission  to  release 
"all  the  information  at  its  command"  to 
the  President,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate. 

My  only  request  was  that  Ambassador 
Roth  release  the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  respect  to  economic  im- 
pact; I  did  not  request  all  of  the  infor- 
mation In  the  report  or  any  of  the  con- 
fidential underlying  data. 

In  his  reply  to  my  letter,  which  was, 
I  think,  a  tardy  reply — the  reply  came 
nearly  a  month  after  the  letter  had  been 
sent — Ambassador  Roth  stated  that  the 
Tariff  Commission's  conclusions  would 
not  be  "meaningful"  and  were  "hardly 
intelligible  without  access  to  the  confl- 
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dentlal  business  Information  upon  which 
the  Commission  relied  and  which  could 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  dis- 
closed." 

Ambassador  Roth  did  state  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  had  reached  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  economic  impact  on 
"each  and  every  item  and  sub-item  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  pro- 
posed as  part  of  the  conversion  of  the 
ASP  system  with  respect  to  benzenoid 
chemicals  and  rubber-soled  footwear." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
conceive  that  those  in  our  Government 
familiar  with  the  industries  Involved,  in 
the  States  that  I  have  mentioned — cov- 
ering 116.000  workers.  7,000  of  these 
workers  Ln  West  Virginia,  and  also  the 
producers  of  the  products  themselves — 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  more  appro- 
priate for  Ambassador  Roth  to  release 
the  Commission's  conclusions,  in  order 
that  those  parties  who  would  be  most 
affected  by  the  abandonment  or  altera- 
tion of  our  present  system  could  make 
Independent  Judgments  with  respect  to 
whether  the  Commission's  conclusions 
are  meaningful  and  intelligible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  President,  and 
the  correspondence  which  I  entered  into 
with  Ambassador  Roth  on  this  issue,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRo,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senatb. 

COMMITTEX  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

October  21, 1966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  Congreaalonal 
delegation,  wlah  to  communicate  to  you  our 
deep  concern  over  the  possible  elimination  of 
the  American  Selling  Price  method  of  cua- 
toma  valuation. 

We  beUeve  It  necessary  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  American  SelUng  Price 
method  of  customs  valuation  to  the  continu- 
ing prosperity  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  synthetic  organic  chemical  Industry 
In  West  Virginia  employs  over  13,000  workers, 
and  over  7,000  of  these  are  directly  Involved 
in  benzenold  production.  The  Department  of 
Labor's  statistics  Indicate  that  the  national 
average  annual  earnings  of  each  synthetic  or- 
ganic chemical  worker  exceed  W.OOO.  Conse- 
quently, the  benzenold  chemical  Industry 
contributes  approximately  •56,000.000  to  the 
direct  annual  wages  of  these  benzenold  work- 
ers In  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  providing  ad- 
ditional income  for  supporting  industries. 

It  la  our  belief  that  removal  of  the  Amer- 
ican SeUlng  Price  system  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  Imports  of  benzenold 
chemicals,  such  as  dyes.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Importers  In  presenting  Its  case  to  the 
Tariff  Commlaalon  admitted  that  demand  for 
benzenolds  was  relatively  Inelastic  and  that 
any  tariff  action  which  resulted  In  a  decrease 
In  duty  would  cause  price  erosion  of  at  least 
907c.  of  the  decrease.  In  short,  the  present 
U.S.  market  prices  of  these  chemicals,  which 
yield  a  relatively  modest  profit  In  compari- 
son with  other  Industries,  would  fall.  In 
the  case  of  dyes,  a  majority  of  the  domestic 
Industry's  production  will  be  classified  for 
tariff  purposes  la  a  new  category  (TSUS 
40e.60J)  on  which  protection  will  be  reduced 
by  over  30%.  The  Tariff  OonunlMlon  pro- 
posed this  classification  In  order  to  comply 


with  "the  request  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive" and  "sound  standards  of  tariff  nomen- 
clature". (TO  Publication  181,  p.  66  Julv 
26,  196fi)  '         ' 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative did  not  allow  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  propose  separate  rates  for  products 
made  In  the  United  States  and  products  made 
only  abroad.  If  the  object  of  the  Commls- 
slon's  Investigation  was  to  provide  truly 
eqiUvalent  connected  rartes  of  duty,  the  Spe- 
cial Representative's  request  oboxild  have 
given  It  enough  latitude  to  do  so. 

We  feel  that  the  West  Virginia  Industry 
and  lU  workers  will  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  assault  of  low-cost  benzenold  Imports 
that  will  take  place  If  the  American  Selling 
Price  method  is  abandoned.  Moreover,  there 
are  serious  questions  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  the  hearing  afforded  the  do- 
mestic Industry  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  the  Special  Representative's  restrictive 
Instructions. 

Realizing  your  dedicated  efforts  for  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  and  Appalachla  we 
respectfuUy  request  that  there  be  no  aban- 
donment of  the  American  SelUng  Price 
method,  which  would  adversely  affect  the 
economy  of  our  region. 
Sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Robert  C.  Btrd, 

UJS.  Senator. 
Harlet  O.  Staooers, 

Member  of  Congress. 
John  M.  Slack, 

Member  of  Congress. 
KXN  Hechler, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Arch  A.  Moore, 

Member  of  Congress. 

January  16.  1967. 
Hon.  William  M.  Roth, 
Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations. Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ambassador  Roth:    On  October  31, 
1966,  the  West  Virginia  Congressional  delega- 
tion  wrote  to  the  President  expressing  Its 
strong  opposition  against  the  abandonment 
of  the  American  SelUng  Price  method  of  cus- 
toms valuation.    In  acknowledging  our  let- 
ter, Mr.  Michael   Manatos  stated  that  this 
corre^ondence  would  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tsntlon  of  the  Offlce  of  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations. 

While  I  have  failed  to  receive  any  com- 
munication from  your  Office  with  respect  to 
ASP  during  the  past  two  months.  I  under- 
stend  that  It  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive discussions  by  your  negotiators  and 
by  foreign  governments  at  the  OATT  nego- 
Uatlons  In  Geneva.  Furthermore.  I  have  re- 
viewed a  copy  of  Ambassador  W.  Michael 
Blximenthal's  December  8  speech  at  Kron- 
berg,  Germany,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  offered  to  negotiate  away  ASP  for  "a 
good  arrangement"  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  approval.  In 
view  of  your  Office's  publicized  poslUon  that 
no  declson  has  as  yet  been  made  concerning 
the  abandonment  of  ASP,  I  am  concerned 
over  this  effort  to  continue  to  offer  ASP  as 
a  bargaining  coimter  with  our  foreign  trad- 
ing partners.  Indeed,  Ambassador  Blumen- 
thal's  remarks  could  possibly  be  viewed  as 
Indicative  of  a  wlUlngness  to  sacrifice  the 
economic  vltaUty  of  the  West  Virginia  ben- 
zenold chemical  Industry  tor  trade  conces- 
sions of  unknown  value  to  other  Industries 
In  other  parU  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  received  Information  which  points 
to  the  benzenold  Industry  being  forced  to 
transfer  plants  and  Jobs  abroad  as  a  result 
of  the  lower  tariffs  embodied  In  the  Tariff 
Commission's  proposed  converted  rates  of 
duty. 

Regardless  of  one's  point  of  view  on  the 
merits  of  ASF,  it  seems  that  the  members  of 
Congress  and   the  people   affected   need  to 
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know  the  facts.  I  understand  that  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1966,  the  Tariff  Commission  sent  a 
report  to  you  assessing  the  economic  Impact 
of  Its  converted  rates.  Although  this  report 
may  contain  confidential  Information,  It  ap- 
pears that  conclusions  can  be  released  with- 
out violating  any  restrictions.  Therefore,  I 
sincerely  request  that  you  make  pubUc  the 
conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  re- 
port. The  twenty-two  domestic  chemical 
producers  and  three  labor  unions  that  of- 
fered evidence  to  the  Commission  In  Septem- 
ber should  have  the  right  to  learn  of  its 
conclusions,  and  to  bring  other  evidence  to 
Ught  If  necessary. 

I  note  that  there  Is  no  provision  In  section 
332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  Sec. 
1332)  imder  which  the  Commission's  Investi- 
gation was  conducted,  that  restricts  the  re- 
lease of  the  CommlBslon's  conclusions. 
Subsection  (d)  thereunder  provides  that  the 
Information  collected  by  the  Commission  is 
for  the  assistance  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  Although  subsection  (g)  only  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  release  "all  Infor- 
mation at  Its  command."  to  the  President, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  other  members  of  Congress  and  the 
people  affected  should  have  at  least  a  sum- 
mary report  of  the  Commission's  conclu- 
sions which  is  certainly  less  than  "all"  rele- 
vant Information. 

If  the  Administration  Intends  to  seek  leg- 
islation dealing  with  ASP  during  the  next 
Congress,  the  Tariff  Commission's  October  3 
report  should  be  released  now  before  Its  con- 
clusions become  suspect  as  outdated.  As 
you  know,  economic  conditions  change  rap- 
Idly  within  an  Industry,  and  those  affected 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  coUect  the 
relevant  data  needed  to  make  Informed  de- 
cisions. It  is  hoped  that  your  Offlce  Is  not 
placed  In  the  position  of  releasing  the  Tariff 
Commission's  conclusions  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  Congress  Is  asked  to  consider 
this  subject  next  year.  Ambassador  Blum- 
enthal'e  Kronberg  speech  Indicates  the  aban- 
donment of  ASP  Is  now  being  considered  and 
therefore  all  relevant  information  should  be 
made  public. 

I  considered  the  treatment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Selling  Price  question  a  matter  of  ut- 
most Importance  to  the  Industry  and  work- 
ers of  West  Virginia,  and  respectfully  ask 
your  cooperation  for  an  immediate  open  dis- 
cussion of  this  viUl  problem. 

With  my  genuine  appreciation  for   your 
attention  to  this  letter  and  with  very  best 
wishes,  I  am 
Truly. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

OnrcE  or  the  Special  Repkbsent- 
ATivK  poR  Trade  Negotiations. 
ExEctmvB  OrncB  or  the  Preoi- 

OENT, 

Washington,  February  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  16,  1967,  in  which 
you  make  several  points  concerning  o\u 
treatment  of  the  Issue  of  the  American  sell- 
ing price  (ASP)  system  of  customs  valuation 
as  It  relates  to  benzenold  chemicals. 

First,  you  urge  that  the  concliislons  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report  to  the  President 
of  October  3,  1966.  concerning  ASP  be  made 
public.  We  requested  thU  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  In  a  letter  of  July  87,  1966.  Our 
letter  specifically  requested  that  the  Com- 
mission report  lu  advice  in  comfldence. 

My  first  reaction  to  your  proposal  is  that 
I  seriously  doubt  whether  disclosure  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  would 
be  of  any  value.  As  you  acknowledge  in 
your  letter,  much  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
report  consists  of  confidential  business  Infor- 


mation. Indeed,  such  Information  was,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  reached  its  conclusions. 
These  conclusions  are  stated  In  a  summary 
form  with  respect  to  each  and  every  Item 
and  sub-Item  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  which  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  proposed  as  part  of  the  conversion  of 
the  ASP  system  with  respect  to  benzenold 
chemicals.  These  conclusions  are  not  mean- 
ingful, and  Indeed  hardly  InteUlglble,  with- 
out access  to  the  confidential  business  In- 
formation upon  which  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  relied  and  which  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  disclosed.  Accord- 
ingly. whUe  I  fuUy  understand  your  desire 
that  there  be  as  much  public  understand- 
ing as  possible  about  this  complex  problem. 
I  frankly  think  that  to  disclose  only  the 
conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  would 
create  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

More  importantly.  I  would  emphasize  that 
it  was  In  accordance  with  a  principle  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  itself  in  enact- 
ing the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (TEA) 
that  we  requested  the  Tariff  Commission's 
report  to  be  confidential.  Section  221  of 
the  TEA  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
advise  the  President  of  the  probable  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  tariff  reductions  which  the 
President  Is  considering  for  purposes  of  a 
trade  negotiation.  The  legislative  history  of 
section  221  clearly  anticipates  that  this  ad- 
vice shaU  be  confidential.  This  point  is  ex- 
plicitly made  In  the  reports  of  both  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  bill  that  be- 
came the  TEA. 

The  advice  given  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  the  probable  economic  impact  of  convert- 
ing the  ASP  system  is  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  Its  advice  tinder  section  221  of 
the  TEA,  and  our  letter  therefore  provided 
that  It  should  be  confidential.  I  should  add 
that  our  letter  in  effect  constituted  a  Presi- 
dential request  under  Section  332(g)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  was  so  treated  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Under  that  section  the 
President  may  Impose  whatever  conditions 
he  wishes  upon  the  disclosure  of  reports 
prepared  for  his  use. 

The  policy  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
confidentlaUty  of  economic  advice  prepared 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  trade  ne- 
gotiation is  baaed  upon  a  concern  for  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position.  As  our  negotiating 
partners  well  know,  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  probable 
economic  Impact  of  reducing  tariffs  has  a 
considerable  bearing  on  the  offers  that  we 
made  and  the  manner  in  which  we  bargain 
on  the  basis  of  such  offers.  Accordingly, 
disclosure  of  even  the  conclusions  in  any 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  dealing  with 
probable  econraxxlc  Impact  could  not  fail  but 
tip  the  band  of  our  negotiators  in  Geneva. 
The  other  countries  would  then  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  likely  limits  of  our  negotiators' 
authority,  thus  depriving  our  negotiators  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  bargaining  lee- 
way— leeway  which  is  often  quite  necessary 
In  exacting  the  maximum  offers  from  other 
countries. 

This  would  be  equally  true  if  the  United 
States  were  to  offer  a  conversion  of  the  ASP 
system.  Accordingly.  In  the  Ught  of  Con- 
gressional policy  and  the  rationale  for  that 
policy  which  seems  very  sound,  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's report  should  be  made  pubUc  so  long 
as  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  make 
a  formal  offer  on  ASP  In  the  Kennedy  Round. 

I  should  add  that  since  receipt  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report  of  October  3, 1966, 
we  have  continued  our  practice  of  keeping 
In  close  touch  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  which  Is,  as  you  know, 
the  trade  association  representing  the  ben- 
zenold chemical  Industry.  These  periodic 
meetings  have  permitted  them  to  keep  us 


abreast  of  current  de\«Iopment8  In  the  In- 
dustry and  have  also  given  us  an  oppor^ 
tunlty  to  exchange  views  on  all  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  ASP.  I  think  these  repre- 
sentatives will  confirm  that  these  meetings 
have  been  mutuaUy  profitable. 

Second,  you  express  concern  that  we  are 
continuing  to  offer  ASP  as  a  bargaining 
counter  with  our  foreign  trading  partners 
In  order  to  obtain  trade  concessions  of  un- 
known value  to  other  industries  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  quite  true 
that  since  last  spring  we  have  been  discus- 
alng  the  Issue  of  ASP  with  other  coimtrtes 
in  Geneva.  In  doing  so,  however,  our  poUcy 
has  consisted  of  the  following  elements. 
First,  the  discussions  in  Geneva  are  purely 
an  exploration  of  what  might  be  feasible, 
and  they  In  no  way  constitute  a  formal 
offer  on  the  part  of  the.  United  States,  or 
even  a  commitment  to  make  such  an  offer 
at  some  future  date.  Second,  our  trading 
partners  must  Indicate  the  nattire  of  what 
they  might  be  wUllng  to  pay  for  a  conver- 
sion of  ASP  before  the  United  States  will 
decide  whether  or  not  to  offer  such  a  con- 
cession on  ASP.  Third,  we  will  not  recom- 
mend to  the  President  a  course  of  action 
whlcli.  In  the  light  of  our  intensive  inquiry 
Into  the  economics  of  ASP,  would  not  permit 
the  benzenold  chemical  industry  to  make  an 
adequate  adjustment  to  new  lmtx>rt  com- 
petition. Fourth,  any  negotiation  on  ASP 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  reciprocal 
package  unrelated  to  the  general  Kennedy 
Round  agreement,  so  as  to  avoid  making 
the  latter  conditional  upon  Implementation 
of  the  ASP  agreement. 

Fifth,  with  respect  to  benzenold  chemicals, 
any  concession  by  the  United  States  on  ASP 
would  require  significant  liberalization  of 
the  protection  now  imposed  by  the  EEC,  In 
particular,  upon  Its  Imports  of  chemicals. 
Sixth,  any  ASP  agreement  would  require  im- 
plementing legislation  by  the  Congress.  Am- 
bassador Blumenthal's  recent  speech  on  ASP 
in  no  way  departed  from  any  of  these  ele- 
ments of  our  policy  with  respect  to  ASP. 

Finally.  I  want  to  stress  that  we  are  very 
conscious  of  the  legitimate  concern  which 
you  and  other  members  of  the  Congress  bavs 
expressed  about  the  possible  impact  of  ellm- 
inatlng  the  ASP  system  on  firms  and  work* 
ers  in  the  benzenold  chemical  Industry. 
Since  receiving  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, we  and  the  other  Interested  agencies 
have  conducted  an  Intensive  Inquiry  Into 
this  question.  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  are  considering  the  question  of  economic 
Impact  without  commitment  or  prejudg- 
ment. For  we  are  determined  to  make  as 
objective  and  thorough  an  exploration  of 
this  question  as  possible  before  reconunend- 
ing  to  the  President  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  oHet  a  concession  on 
the  ASP  system  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  M.  Rotr, 
Acting  Special  Representative. 

Februart  27, 1967. 
Hon.  William  M.  Roth. 

Acting  Special  Representative,  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Abibassadoe  Roth:  Thanks  for  your 
letter  of  February  14,  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  System  (ASP)  of  customs 
valuation.  Your  detailed  response  to  my 
communication  of  January  16  is  ai>preclated. 
However,  I  am  disappointed  that  you  are  not 
willing  to  make  public  the  conclusions  the 
Tariff  Commission  reached  after  two  hearings 
on  ASP. 

Your  letter  states  that  the  Commission's 
concltislons  which  are  given  for  each  Item 
and  sub-Item  for  the  tariff  schedules  are 
"hardly  InteUlglble"  and  "not  meaningful" 
without  access  to  confidential  data.  You  also 
recognized  that  If  a  separate  package  on  ASP 
is  negotiated  in  the  Kennedy  Round,  it  wUl 
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require  implementing  legislation  by  the  Oon- 
greaa.  ^louJd  you  proceed  with  the  plana 
ae  you  have  outUned  Jn  your  letter,  members 
of  Oongreee  will  be  placed  In  a  moat  difficult 
altuaOon.  We  will  be  aaked  to  review  and 
paaa  on  a  leglalatlve  propoaal  with  respect  to 
ASP  without  Indispensable  Information. 

You  note  that  you  will  not  recommend  to 
the  President  any  course  of  action  on  ASP 
which  would  not  permit  the  benaenold  Indus- 
try to  make  an  "adequate"  adjustment  to  new 
Import  competition  resulting  from  abandon- 
ment of  ASP.  Congress.  I  believe,  will  not 
only  request  but  wlU  be  entitled  to  more 
than  this  assurance.  A  thorough  analysis  of 
ASP  win  require,  at  the  least,  accesa  to  the 
Tariff  Commission's  conclusions  and  the  non- 
confidential data. 

Aa  with  prior  Presidential  declalona  under 
the  Escape  Clause  and  the  Antidumping  Act, 
I  assume  that  In  connecUon  with  his  deci- 
sion on  ASP  the  President  will  be  Interested 
In  the  Commission's  conclusions.  (I  am  par- 
Ucularly  familiar  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's procedure  of  releasing  public  reporta 
of  their  conclusions  In  Escape  Clause  Investi- 
gations.) On  the  ASP  issue,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  given  responsibility  for  proposing 
converted  rates  of  duty  and  for  assessing  the 
economic  Impact  of  those  rates.  If  the  Oom- 
mlaslon's  conclusions  can  be  made  public  in 
Escape  Clause  and  Antidumping  Act  inveatl- 
gatlons.  In  which  the  quesUon  of  economic 
Impact  or  Injury  Is  dominant,  why  can  they 
not  be  made  public  In  the  ASP  Investigation? 
Since  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  a  way  to 
disclose  meaningful  and  Intelligible  con- 
clusions In  these  Investigations,  I  suggest 
that  such  a  report  could  be  released  on  ASP. 
In  reviewing  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
cessions that  may  be  negotiated  on  ASP,  the 
Congress  will  be  concerned  both  with  the 
Impact  on  Investments  and  Jobs,  and  with 
the  reciprocal  benefits  that  are  supposedly 
offered.  I  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  ap- 
IMx»ch  either  queatlon  reaUatlcally  without 
benefit  of  the  ooncluslons  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission following  Its  hearings  on  ASP. 

I  am  confident  that  the  ooncluslons  woxild 
be  meaningful  to  the  members  of  Congress. 
Certainly,  with  the  aaslsUnce  of  your  office 
and  other  government  agencies  and  with  the 
aid  of  Industry  offlcUls,  we  would  be  able 
to  understand  and  analyze  the  Commission's 
conclusions  on  ASP. 

Tou  have  not  dlspeUed  the  very  real  con- 
cern, ezpreesed  by  many  members  of  Con- 
greas.  that  we  will  be  faced  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli, \t  ASP  is  negotiated.  In  your  pre- 
pared statement  before  the  Subccxnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  February  15,  you  note 
that  "Dtscusalons  on  chemicals  continue  to 
center  on  the  queetlon  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  will  negotiate  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  American  SelUng  Price  System  of 
cuatoma  valuation."  If  "dlscuaalona  on 
chemicals  continue  to  center  ...  on  the 
elimination  of  ASP",  it  seems  to  me  that 
ASP.  even  aa  a  separate  package,  will  be  a 
hostage  (to  use  your  term)  to  the  author- 
ized negotiations  vmder  the  TEA,  and  we  wUl 
be  faced  with  a  fait  accompli. 

Aa  a  second  reason  for  refusal  to  make  the 
Oommlaeion'a  conclualona  pubUc.  you  utilize 
the  authority  of  the  Trade  Expanalon  Act  of 
1962  (TEA),  specifically  Section  221.  Your 
letter  cltea  the  confidential  natxire  of  Tariff 
Commission  reporta  under  that  secUon  aa  a 
basis  for  your  request  that  the  ASP  Investi- 
gation report  be  confldenUal.  I  woula  re- 
mind you — and  you  have  recognized  these 
points  on  many  occaalona— your  office  haa  no 
legislative  authority  to  negotiate  on  ASP; 
ASP  must  be  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  re- 
ciprocal package  unrelated  to  the  general 
Kennedy  Round  agreement;  and.  Indeed,  ASP 
la,  from  the  Congress'  point  of  view,  outside 
the  acope  of  the  TEA  and  Kennedy  Round. 
For  theee  reasona,  your  actual  request  for 
the  Tariff  Commission's  Inveetlgatlon  was 
made  under  Section  833(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  which  does  not  appear  to  contain 


the  same  legislaUve  history  aa  Section  221 
of  the  TEA.  Aa  I  pointed  out  In  my  letter  of 
Janxiary  16,  the  express  wording  of  SecUon 
332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act,  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  releaae  "all  Information  at  Ita 
command"  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  aa  well  aa  to  the  President.  In 
view  of  these  facta,  I  frankly  do  not  under- 
stand or  agree  with  your  reUance  upon  the 
legislative  history  of  the  TEA  which  contains 
no  provisions  for  negotiation  of  ASP. 

You  further  state  that  pubUclzlng  the 
Oommlaelon's  conclusions  would  Impair  the 
U.S.  negotiators'  position  by  revealing  daU 
that  would  give  away  the  "likely  limits"  of 
our  negotiators'  authority,  and  that  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Tariff  Oommlsslon  with  respect  to 
the  probable  economic  Impact  of  reduced 
tariffs  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  of- 
fers that  would  be  made.  I  must  again  note 
that  final  authority  for  an  agreement  on  ASP 
rests  with  the  Congrees— this  la  your  limit 
It  may  weU  be  that  substantive  consultation 
with  the  Congrees  on  the  Issues  of  ASP,  and 
not  Just  on  procedures,  could  benefit  your 
negoUaUng  poeltlon  by  stressing  what  the 
Oongreee  bellevee  to  be  your  limits  and  what 
Oongresalonal  reaction  would  be  to  a  partic- 
ular ASP  package  and  what  Congress  would 
consider  a  reciprocal  concession.  In  any 
event,  you  have  noted  that  It  haa  been  U.S. 
policy  to  make  the  maximum  proposal  at  the 
outaet  in  order  to  encourage  maximum  offers 
from  our  bargaining  partners.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  the  other 
TOuntriee  already  know  the  "limits"  of  the 
u£.  negotiators'  authority.  Assuredly  we 
do  not  desire  to  undercut  our  negotiators  or 
our  trading  position,  but  it  U  my  beUef  that 
the  U.S.  poeltlon  on  ASP  haa  been  revealed 
by  our  negotlatora.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
open  discussion  with  the  Industry  and  the 
Congress,  when  Congress  haa  the  final  au- 
thority for  approval,  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  aU  concerned. 

As  you  are  aware,  on  June  29,  1966,  the 
Senate  pasw»d  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
100.  expreeslng  the  sense  of  the  Congrees  that 
the  President  should  not  enter  into  any 
trade  agreement  affecting  ASP  before  ob- 
taining prior  legislative  authority.  You  have 
apparently  chosen  to  ignore  this  Resolution 
and  to  continue  ASP  negotiations  (or  "dla- 
cuaslons").  On  June  30,  1966,  you  wrote  to 
the  Congressional  delegates  to  the  QATT 
promising  to  keep  the  Oongreae  "fully  In- 
formed at  every  atep."    You  also  stated: 

"Before  the  President  decides  whether  or 
not  to  offer  a  modification  of  the  ASP  system 
two  public  hearings  will  have  been  held.  This 
will  permit  the  Congress,  as  well  as  inter- 
ested private  parties,  to  consider  the  Issues 
regarding  any  possible  modification  of  the 
ASP  system." 
The  queetlon  of  the  economic  impact  of 

the  Tariff  Commission's  converted  rates the 

question  answered  In  its  ooncliision»— is  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  ASP  Issue.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  oan  be  kept  Informed  In  a  mean- 
Ingfiil  way  if  we  do  not  have  essential  facts 
for  arriving  at  a  Judgment. 

You  state  also  that  you  have  exchanged 
views  with  the  domestic  Industry  on  "all 
aspecta  of  the  problem  of  ASP."  It  la  my 
understanding,  however,  that  the  industry 
haa  not  been  Informed  of  any  conclualona 
of  the  Tariff  Commlsaion  nor  haa  it  been 
Informed  aa  to  any  conclualona  which  your 
office  may  have  reached  after  review  of  the 
Tariff  Commlaslon's  conclusions.  The  In- 
dustay  haa  not  been  advlaed  aa  to  what  pro- 
posal haa  been  tabled  aa  the  working  hy- 
pothesis nor  have  there  been  discussions  aa 
to  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  assure  that  the 
Industry  can  make  an  "adequate"  adjustment 
to  new  competition  after  the  abandorunent 
of  ASP. 

I  am.  of  course,  gratified  that  you  are 
conscious  of  the  legitimate  concern  which 
the  members  of  the  Congrees  have  expressed 
about  the  Impact  of  eliminating  the  ASP 
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system  on  firms  and  workers  in  the  benzenold 
chemical  industry.  You  state  that  your 
office  has  conducted  an  intensive  inquiry  into 
this  quesUon.  We  wUl  be  called  upon  to 
make  an  Intensive  inquiry  Into  the  question 
before  acUng  on  any  implementing  legisla- 
tion; in  that  connection  it  will  require  all 
of  the  data  that  would  permit  It  to  arrive 
at  reasonable  and  sensible  conclusions  i 
seriously  doubt  that  members  of  Confess 
will  accept  your  office's  conclualona  in  Ueu 
of  the  Tariff  Commlaalon'a. 

In  summary,  my  deep  concern  la  based 
upon  a  aeeming  conflict  in  what  you  have 
promised  with  respect  to  the  ASP  Issue  and 
what  In  fact  Is  taking  place.  You  have 
promised  to  keep  the  Congress  fully  hi- 
formed,  but  refuse  to  release  any  information 
concerning  the  economic  Impact  of  aban- 
doning ASP.  You  have  promised  not  to 
present  a  fait  accompli,  but  yoxir  negoUators 
continue  to  negoUate  for  "reciprocal"  con- 
cessions and  you  are  concerned  leet  the  Umiu 
of  their  negotiating  authority  be  disclosed. 

In  light  of  these  facta  I  respectfully  re- 
quest  that  you  recoixsider  the  refusal  to 
make  pubUc  the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff 
Commlsaion  and  I  urge  that  these  conclusions 
be  made  available  now. 

With  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  attention 
to  thU  matter  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 
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Omcx  OF  TH«  Spxcul  Rkprxsbnt- 
ATiva  roK  TSADx  Negotiations, 
Executive  Oitice  of  the  Pxesi- 

DENT, 

Washington,  March  20, 1967 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  SENATOa  Randolph:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  27,  1967,  concern- 
ing  the  Tariff  Commission's  confidential  re- 
port on  the  probable  economic  Impact  of 
eliminating  the  American  seUlng  price  (ASP) 
system  through  a  conversion  of  ad  valorem 
rates.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  your 
letter,  I  conUnue  to  feel  that  the  conclusions 
in  this  report  should  not  be  made  public. 
I  should,  however,  like  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  points  made  In  your  letter. 

You  state  on  the  first  page  that.  If  an 
agreement  on  ASP  Is  brought  back  to  the 
Congreas.  a  thorough  analysis  of  ASP  will 
require  access  to  the  Tariff  Commlaslon's 
conclusions  and  non-confldentlal  data.  It 
the  Congrees  la  asked  to  consider  legislation 
to  Implement  an  ASP  agreement,  I  would  ex- 
pect  that  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  would  request  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  the  customary  way  to  submit  a 
full  report  on  the  agreement,  including  all 
the  pertinent  information  which  it  could 
make  available.  In  this  way,  the  Congress 
would  obtain  the  maximum  assistance  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  at  the  time  when  it 
was  most  useful  and  valuable. 

At  the  top  of  the  second  page,  you  ask 
why,  since  the  Tariff  Commission's  conolu- 
slona  are  made  public  in  escape-clause  and 
antidumping  investigations,  ita  conclusions 
on  the  probable  economic  Impact  of  elim- 
inating the  ASP  system  could  not  similarly 
be  made  public.  Aa  I  indicated  in  my  pre- 
vious letter,  negotiating  considerations  make 
disclosure  of  ita  conclusions  highly  inadvis- 
able. Such  considerations  are  absent  in  the 
case  of  an  escape-clause  or  antidimiplng  In- 
vestigation, which  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  imilateral  action. 

On  the  second  page,  you  also  state  that  I 
have  not  dlapelled  the  very  real  concern  that 
the  Congreas  will  be  faced  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli If  an  agreement  on  ASP  Is  concluded. 
Your  statement  is  apparently  baaed  on  the 
fact  that  discussions  on  chemicals  continue 
to  center  on  the  eUnUnatlon  of  ASP.  Our 
eaaential  point  ia  that  any  ASP  agreement 
will  be  a  aeparate,  aelf-contained.  and  self- 


balancing  agreement,  the  implementation  or 
non-implementation  of  which  will  therefore 
have  no  Impact  whataoever  upon  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  agreement  of  reciprocal  tariff 
concessions.  In  this  way,  we  believe  that  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  conaider  the  agree- 
ment on  Ita  mertta  and  without  constraint 
of  any  kind. 

At  the  top  of  the  third  page,  you  indicate 
that,  since  the  Tariff  Commission's  report 
was  requested  by  the  President  under  section 
332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  la  apparently  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
release  the  report  to  the  Committee  as  well. 
It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  Inso- 
far as  Inveetigatlons  and  reporta  are  con- 
cerned, section  332(g)  provides  that  such 
Investigations  and  reporta  may  be  requeated 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
or  Finance  Committee  or  by  either  branch 
of  the  Congreaa.  Thia  section  in  no  way  pro- 
vides that  a  confidential  report  requested  by 
one  may  be  demanded  of  the  Tariff  Commla- 
slon  by  another.  Could  the  President,  for 
example,  require  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
submit  to  him  ita  report  on  valuation  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
prior  to  ita  release  by  that  Committee? 

On  the  third  page,  you  also  express  your 
belief  that  the  U.S.  poeltlon  on  ASP  has  been 
revealed  by  our  negotiators  and  that  open 
discussion  of  the  issue  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned.  The  point  I  made  in 
my  previous  letter  is  that  publication  of  the 
Tariff  Commlsaion'a  conclusions  would  tend 
to  undercut  our  negotiators'  position,  at 
whatever  stage  the  negotiations  on  ASP  may 
have  reached.  The  important  question  Is 
not  whether  the  U^S.  poeltlon  on  ASP  has  or 
has  not  been  revealed — keeping  in  mind  that 
such  a  position  may  vary  during  the  course 
of  the  negotiations,  but  rather  the  negotiat- 
ing advantage  the  other  countries  would 
gain  from  having  a  sense  of  the  likely  limita 
of  our  final  negotiating  position  on  ASP. 

You  quote  on  the  fourth  page  our  state- 
ment that  we  have  been  exchanging  views 
with  the  domestic  Industry  on  "all  aspecta 
of  the  problem  of  ASP",  and  then  point  out 
that  the  Industry  haa  not  been  Informed  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  conclxisions,  nor  of 
our  conclusions,  nor  of  what  proposal  has 
been  tabled  In  Geneva.  In  referring  to  "all 
aspecta  of  the  problem  of  ASP",  I  meant  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  negotiating  conaid- 
eratlona.  No  industry  has  had  access  to  the 
Tariff  Commission's  conclusions  on  the  prob- 
able economic  Impact  of  reducing  tariff  pro- 
tection nor  to  our  proposals  In  Geneva.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  point  out  that,  with- 
in these  limita,  no  industry  has  been  kept 
more  fully  Informed  of  both  our  own  think- 
ing and  the  developmenta  in  Geneva.  It  is 
my  Impression  that  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  industry  would  agree  with  thia. 

Finally,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  page, 
you  state  that  your  deep  concern  ia  based 
upon  a  seeming  confilct  In  what  we  have 
promised  with  respect  to  the  ASP  issue  and 
what  in  fact  is  taking  place,  especially  as  re- 
gards keeping  the  Congress  fully  Informed 
and  avoiding  a  fait  accompli.  Aa  to  keeping 
the  Congress  Informed,  we  are  hoping  that 
the  six  Congressional  Delegates  and.  In  par- 
ticular, the  delegates  from  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  will  be  able  to  attend 
whatever  negotiating  sessions  are  held  with 
respect  to  ASP.  Prior  to  doing  so,  they  are 
certainly  entitled  to  have  access  to  any  final 
position  papers  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  ASP,  Including  the  specific  elements 
of  our  negotiating  poeltlon.  Aa  to  avoiding 
a  fait  accompli,  I  can  only  stress  that  we  are 
deeply  aware  of  the  consequences  of  conclud- 
ing an  agreement  that  ia  in  any  way  tied  to 
the  overall  Kennedy  Round  agreement.  We 
are  therefore  determined  that  any  ASP  agree- 
ment we  sign  will  be  concluded  as  a  totally 
separate  agreement  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
clear   understanding   with   our   negotiating 


partners  that  we  will  not  and  cannot  guar- 
antee ita  approval  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  M.  Roth. 
Acting  Special  Representative. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  belief,  as  stated  in  my  reply  to  Am- 
bassador Roth,  that  reliance  upon  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Trade  Exi>anslon  Act  of 
1962,  in  support  of  the  poeltlon  that  the 
ooncluslons  of  the  Tariff  Commission  be 
held  confidential,  is,  frankly,  not  real- 
istic. 

It  is  untenable.  It  attempts,  frankly 
I  think,  to  sidestep  the  issue  because  it 
seems  to  me  It  is  clear  from  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  section  332  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  that  Congress  designated  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  its  agent  to  assess 
the  economic  impact  of  proposing 
changes  in  tariffs  on  valuation  practices. 
Ambassador  Roth  would  have  Congress' 
agent  keep  from  Congress  and  from  the 
Senate  the  conclusions  in  an  investiga- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  its  principal. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  implications  of 
Ambassador  Roth's  reply  and  of  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of 
the  American  selling-price  basis  of  valua- 
tion are  that  Congress  should  only  have 
an  ex  post  facto  voice  in  the  making  of 
tariffs  or  the  altering  of  American  valua- 
tion practices. 

There  are  few  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  believe,  who  would  or  could  agree  with 
the  position  of  Ambassador  Roth  on  this 
matter. 

I  also  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
after  the  passage  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  100  last  year,  which  was  in- 
tended to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  not  enter 
into  any  trade  agreement  affecting  the 
American  selling -price  system  of  customs 
valuation  before  obtaining  statutory  au- 
thority to  implement  such  an  agreement, 
Ambassador  Roth  promised  to  keep  us 
"fully  informed  at  every  step."  He  stated 
in  a  letter,  dated  June  30.  1966,  to  the 
congressional  delegates  to  the  GATT: 

Before  the  President  decides  whether  or 
not  to  offer  a  modification  of  the  ASP  sys- 
tem, two  public  hearings  will  have  been  held. 
This  win  permit  the  Congress,  as  well  as  In- 
terested private  parties,  to  conaider  the  Is- 
sues regarding  any  p>os8lble  modification  of 
the  ASP  system. 

I  have  asked  Ambassador  Roth  how  he 
expects  Congress  to  be  kept,  as  he  said, 
"fully  informed  at  every  step,"  when  he 
refuses  to  release  the  conclusions  of  a  3- 
month  Tariff  Commission  Investigation 
Into — and  I  press  this  point — the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  abandoning  the  Ameri- 
can selling-price  system. 

I  think  that  his  reluctance  to  release 
the  conclusions  raises  an  inference  that 
the  conclusions  are  not  favorable  to  the 
course  of  action  which  the  Ambassador 
wishes  to  follow. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  [Mr.  Long],  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmaoge],  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
have  all  objected  to  the  U.S.  receipt 
of  the  short  end  of  the  stick  in  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations.    It  is  my  be- 


lief that  Congress  should  not  and  can- 
not be  cajoled  and  coerced  into  surren- 
dering its  American  selling -price  system 
under  an  ad  referendum  approach,  as 
Ambassador  Roth  seems  to  indicate  he 
will  continue  to  follow.  This  approach 
wsts  followed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  Automotive  Agreement  with 
Canada,  and  I  was  much  impressed  by 
the  comments  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  concerning  the 
adverse  economic  effects  of  that  agree- 
ment. 

We  have  heard  from  Ambassador 
Roth  that  little  progress  is  being  made 
during  the  Kennedy  roimd  in  obtaining 
agricultural  concessions  from  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  Perhaps,  if 
Congress  had  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  ASP  should  be 
traded  at  Geneva,  we  might  have  re- 
quested as  a  "reciprocal  concession"  the 
end  of  the  highly  protectionist  practice 
of  the  EEC  in  imposing  variable  agricul- 
tural levels,  while  terming  the  EEC's 
agricultural  offers  "retrogressive." 

Ambassador  Roth,  nevertheless,  ap- 
pears willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  American  benzoid  chemical  indus- 
try which  is  an  important  industry,  I  re- 
peat, to  the  States  that  I  have  listed  and 
to  the  116,000  workers  in  those  States,  I 
speak  again  of  the  7,000  employees  in 
this  industry  in  West  Virginia. 

I  believe  that  Ambassador  Roth  ap- 
pears willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  American  benzoid  chemical  indus- 
try without  granting  the  industry  or  Con- 
gress the  privilege  of  learning  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Congress  needs  the  assurance  that  our 
negotiators  will  represent  the  American 
people  in  demanding  truly  reciprocal 
concessions  from  our  foreign  trading 
pau-tners. 

In  Euldition,  the  industries  and  work- 
ers involved  are  entitled  to  this  relevant 
information  on  what  I  have  stressed  is 
the  economic  impact  concerning  the  con- 
cessions Ambassador  Roth  is,  apparently, 
about  to  offer  on  ASP. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  much  dis- 
tressed about  this  matter.  I  spoke  at 
the  outset  of  the  concern  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  and  House,  but  I 
am  much  more  distressed  over  this  re- 
cent refusal  to  release  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission conclusions.  I  would  predict 
that  any  ad  referendum  agreement  on 
the  ASP  system  will  have  serious  diffi- 
culty in  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
more  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  him  for  the 
firm  stand  he  has  taken  in  defense  of 
the  Americsm  selling  price  system.  His 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  issue  demon- 
strates a  particular  awareness  of  and 
concern    for    the    unfortunate    conse- 
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Quences  that  would  inevitably  flow  from 
ASP  removal. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF]  for  his  excellent  presentation  to 
the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  at  their  monthly 
luncheon  meeting  In  New  York  last 
week.  In  his  speech  he  warned  of  the 
potential  harmful  effects  that  separate 
unauthorized  negotiations  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  could  have  on  the  role  of 
Congress  in  shaping  future  U.S.  trade 
policy. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
U.S.  negotiating  team  Is  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  a  proposal  whereby  the 
United  States  would  reduce  our  tariffs 
on  all  chemicals  by  50  percent  in  return 
for  a  mere  20-percent  reduction  by  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  is  part  of  a  so-called  compromise 
proposal  that  was  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  GATT,  Sir  Eric 
Wyndham-Whlte,  In  an  effort  to  break 
the  negotiating  stalemate  in  chemicals. 
The  other  half  of  the  compromise  In- 
volves American  selling  price  and  the 
method  of  achieving  its  repeal.  Not 
only  would  American  selling  price  be 
scrapped— the  United  States  would 
have  to  agree  to  a  20-percent  ceiling  on 
all  its  chemical  tariff  rates.  Many  ben- 
zenoid  chemical  products  are  now  pro- 
tected by  a  much  higher  rate,  especially 
those  with  a  high  labor-cost  content, 
which  places  the  domestic  industry  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  the 
European  and  Japanese  industries. 

As  I  have  said,  that  is  due  to  the  higher 
labor  costs  and  the  higher  standard  of 
living  of  Americans. 

Only  If  the  Congress  agreed  to  pro- 
vide implementing  legislation  for  this 
"separate  package"  abolishing  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  would  the  Common 
Market  agree  to  reduce  Its  tariffs  on 
chemicals  by  an  additional  30  percent 
for  a  total  reduction  of  50  percent. 

They  ask  us  to  reduce  our  tariffs  by 
that  amount. 

In  view  of  these  alarming  reports  and 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  Importance  of 
the  American  selling  price  to  thousands 
of  benzenold  chemical  workers  in  our 
State,  the  Texas  delegation  has  sent  two 
letters  to  the  President  urging  that  he 
Instruct  his  special  trade  representative 
to  abandon  negotiations  on  American 
selling  price. 

I  read  at  this  point  the  first  of  the  let- 
ters, signed  by  me  «uid  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas  in  the  Senate,  and  by  some 
20-odd  Representatives  from  Texas, 
dated  October  18,  1966.  and  sent  to  the 
President  at  the  White  House: 

DxAB  Mb.  Pkesidbnt:  We  wish  to  bring  to 
your  att«ntk>D  our  grave  concern  over  the 
attempt  of  your  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  make  an  agreement  that  would  de- 
stroy the  American  Selling  Price  system  of 
Import  valuation.  You  are,  of  course,  aware 
of  the  extensive  benzenold  chemical  indus- 
try in  our  state  and  the  fact  that  It  oould 
not  exist  without  the  i»otectlon  afforded  It 
by  ASP. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  there  are  over  26300 
workers  engaged  In  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic organic  chemicals.  Of  this  number, 
approximately  one-half  are  primarily  In- 
volved in  benzenold  production.     We  fear. 


and  the  evidence  submitted  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission by  the  domestic  industry  as  well  as 
by  Importers  Juatlfles  that  fear,  that  re- 
moval of  ASP  might  weU  Uquldate  these 
Jobs.  We  believe  this  fact  alone  is  sufBclent 
cause  for  strong  opposition  to  any  trade 
agreement  eliminating  ASP. 

It  is  further  our  belief  that  a  viable  and 
durable  benzenold  Industry  is  In  the  nation- 
al Interest.  Our  Government  shoiild  take 
every  precaution  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
historical  unfair  competition  as  occurred 
prlOT  to  World  War  I.  You  will  recall  how 
German  producers  managed  to  destroy  our 
benzenold  chemical  industry  through  preda- 
tory pricing  practices. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  were  removed.  It  would 
reinstate  for  the  European  producers  the 
same  competitive  disadvantage  to  the 
American  industry  that  occurred  prior 
to  World  War  I. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 

During  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  hearing,  re- 
quested by  your  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  determine  an  equivalent  rate  of 
conversion  and  to  estimate  the  probable 
economic  Impact  of  conversion  and  a  80% 
reduction  therein,  the  domestic  Industry 
offered  evidence  to  show  that  If  the  con- 
versions and  then  50%  tariff  reductions  are 
made,  over  95%  of  U.S.  benzenold  Imports 
would  enter  at  prices  at  least  20%  below 
present  U.S.  levels.  Indeed,  It  was  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  conversions  alone 
would  effectively  reduce  the  average  benze- 
nold tariff  level  by  one-third. 

Aside  from  the  disastrous  economic  con- 
sequences to  Texas  and  the  entire  nation, 
we  find  the  method  being  used  by  your 
Special  Trade  Repre«ntatlve  to  eliminate 
ASP  highly  improper.  Since  1934.  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  have  worked 
hand-ln-hand  in  the  trade  area.  This 
partnership  whereby  the  Executive  requests 
prior  authority  from  Congress  to  conclude 
trade  agreements  Is  time-tested  and  should 
be  honored. 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss thU  matter  further  shovUd  It  be  your 
wish.  ' 

That  Is  the  letter  of  October  18,  1966, 
addressed  by  the  Members  of  the  Texas 
delegation  in  Congress  to  the  President 
at  the  Wliite  House,  which  was  followed 
by  another  letter  dated  April  14,  1967. 
addressed  by  my  colleague  in  the  Senate 
and  myself  and  basically  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  In  Congress, 
two  or  three  of  whom  we  did  not  have 
time  to  reach,  calling  attention  to  the 
letter  of  October  18,  1966,  in  which  was 
described  the  disadvantage  which  would 
accrue  to  the  domestic  chemical  indus- 
try by  the  proposal  being  made  to  our 
representative  in  the  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  both 
letters  addressed  by  the  Texas  delega- 
tion in  Congress  to  the  President  at  the 
White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
asfc^ows: 

U.S.  SXMATX, 

CoMMrrm  on  AppKopuATioifs, 

October  18.  1966. 
The  Prxsident, 
The  White  House,  Washington.  DXl. 

DxAa  Ms.  PRXsmENT:  We  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  our  grave  concern  over  the 
attempt  of  your  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  make  an  agreement  that  would 
destroy  the  American  Selling  Price  system  of 
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Import  valuation.  You  are,  of  course,  aware 
of  the  extensive  benzenold  chemical  Industry 
In  our  state  and  the  fact  that  it  could  not 
exist  without  the  protection  afforded  it  bv 
ASP.  ' 

In  the  State  of  Texas  there  are  over  26  300 
workers  engaged  In  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic organic  chemicals.  Of  this  number 
aproxlmately  one-haU  are  primarily  Involved 
in  benzenold  production.  We  fear,  and  the 
evidence  submitted  the  Tariff  Commission 
by  the  domestic  industry  as  well  as  by  im- 
porters Jiastlfles  that  fear,  that  removal  of 
ASP  might  well  liquidate  these  Jobs.  We 
believe  this  fact  alone  is  sxifUclent  cause  for 
strong  opposition  to  any  trade  agreement 
eliminating  ASP. 

It  U  further  our  belief  that  a  viable  and 
durable  benzenold  industry  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Our  Government  should 
take  every  precaution  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  historical  imfair  compeUtlon  as  occurred 
prior  to  World  War  I.  You  will  recaU  how 
German  producers  managed  to  destroy  our 
benzenold  chemical  Industry  through  pred- 
atory pricing  practices. 

During  the  Tariff  Commission  hearing, 
requested  by  your  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  determine  an  equivalent  rate  of 
conversion  and  to  estimate  the  probable 
economic  Impact  of  conversion  and  a  50% 
reduction  therein,  the  domestic  Industry 
offered  evidence  to  show  that  if  the  conver- 
sions and  then  60%  tariff  reductions  are 
made,  over  95%  of  U.S.  benzenold  Imports 
would  enter  at  prices  at  least  20%  below 
present  U.S.  levels.  Indeed.  It  was  conserv- 
atively estimated  that  conversions  alone 
would  effectively  reduce  the  average  benze- 
nold tariff  level  by  one-third. 

Aside  from  the  disastrous  economic  con- 
sequences to  Texas  and  the  entire  nation,  we 
find  the  method  being  used  by  your  Special 
Trade  RepresentaUve  to  eliminate  ASP  highly 
Improper,  Since  1934,  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  have  worked  hand-ln- 
hand  In  the  trade  area.  This  partnership 
whereby  the  Executive  requests  prior  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  conclude  trade 
agreements  is  time-tested  and  should  be 
honored. 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  further  should  it  be  your 
wish. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Omar  Burleson, 

Earle  Cabell,  Bob  Casey,  John  Young. 

John  Dowdy. 
Jim    Wright,    Wright    Patman,    W.    R. 

Poage,  Joe  Pool,  E.  de  la  Garza,  J.  J. 

Pickle. 
Richard     White,     Lera     (Mrs.     Albert) 

Thomas,    O.    C.    Fisher,    George    H. 

Mahon. 
Undley   Beckworth.    Olln    Teague.   Ray 

Roberts,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Graham 

Purcell,  John  Tower. 

U.S.  Sknatx, 
Comcrrra  on  Appkopbiationb, 

April  14.  1967. 
The  PxxsnixNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  PusmcNT;  As  you  will  recall,  we 
wrote  to  you  on  October  18,  1966,  expressing 
our  concern  over  the  attempts  of  your  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative  to  negotiate  a 
trade  agreement  that  would  Include  aboli- 
tion of  the  American  Selling  Price  system. 

In  our  letter  we  recited  as  Justification  for 
the  retention  of  ASP  the  large  nimiber  of 
benzenold  chemical  workers  In  the  State  of 
Texas  whose  Jobs  are  dependent  on  adequate 
tariff  protection,  the  need  for  a  viable  and 
durable  domestic  benzenold  chemical  Indus- 
try as  a  hedge  against  predatory  European 
chemical  cartels,  and  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  cooperation  between  Executive 
Departments  and  the  Congress  in  the  field 
of  International  trade. 
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We  had  hoped  that  our  expression  of  con- 
cern, along  with  the  concern  of  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  would  prevent  negotiations 
In  this  area  by  your  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. However,  the  events  of  the  past 
six  months  have  proven  this  hope  illusory. 

Your  Special  Trade  Representative,  after 
receiving  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  of 
the  probable  economic  consequences  of  ASP 
conversion  and  a  60%  rate  reduction,  re- 
fused to  disclose  publicly  or  to  interested 
Members  of  Congress  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commission's  investigation.  The  Tariff 
Commission's  conclusions  must  Immediately 
be  disclosed  else  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  facts  necessary  to  Judge  the 
merits  of  your  Special  Trade  Representative's 
position. 

Most  disturbing  of  all,  however,  are  the 
reports  appearing  In  the  press  concerning 
negotiating  proposals  for  chemicals  In  the 
Kennedy  Round  and  the  supplenaental  ASP 
"separate  package".  In  both  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  It  was  re- 
ported that  your  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive was  favorably  disposed  toward  a  so- 
called  "compromise"  whereby  the  U.S.  would 
agree  to  reduce  Its  chemical  tariffs  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  by  50%  In  exchange  for  a 
mere  20%  reduction  by  the  EEC  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Only  if  the  Congress 
agreed  to  provide  Implementing  legislation 
for  abandoning  ASP  would  our  trading  part- 
ners further  reduce  their  chemicals  by  80%. 
Furthermore,  the  U.S.  would  be  forced  to 
agree  to  a  20%  celling  on  all  chemical  tariff 
rates  under  the  terms  of  the  reported  com- 
promise. 

The  Imbalance  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
portion  of  this  compromise  proposal  at- 
tempts to  make  the  Congress  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  or  failure  of  chem- 
ical tariff  reductions  In  the  Kennedy  Round, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  it  provides  the 
implementing  legislation  for  abolishing  ASP. 
This  "gun-to-the-head"  approach  la  inde- 
fensible and  we  are  disturbed  over  the  press 
reports  that  It  has  been  favorably  considered 
by  your  Special  Trade  RepresenUtlve.  Also, 
the  placing  of  a  20%  tariff  celling  on  cate- 
gories of  competitive  benzenolds  that  are 
now  protected  by  much  higher  tariff  ratea 
would  Insure  the  quick  destruction  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  benzenold  chemical  Industry 
and  thousands  of  Jobs. 

We  hope  that  you  will  carefully  weigh  our 
thoughts  on  this  crucial  issue  and  instruct 
your  Special  Trade  Representative  to  forego 
further  negotiations  on  ASP.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  for  the  Congress  to  be  placed 
In  a  position  of  unalterable  opposition  to 
a  negotiated  agreement. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ralph  Yarboroxigh.  John  Young.  John 

Tower,  Olln  Teague,  O.  C.  Fisher,  J.  J. 

Pickle,  George   Bush,   George   Mahon, 

Richard  White,  Ray  Roberts,  Bob  Price. 
Bob  Casey,  E.  de  la  Garza.  Earle  Cabell, 

Omar  Burleson,  Graham  Purcell,  Jim 

Wright,  John  Dowdy,  Wright  Patman, 

H.  B.  Gonzalez,  Joe  Pool. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  positive  approach  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  taken  in  this 
unportant  matter.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator  from  Texas  used  the  employ- 
ment figure.  I  may  have  missed  it  In  his 
speech,  which  was  informative  and  help- 
ful. I  know  that  in  Texas  27.000  workers 
presently  are  employed  In  the  synthetic 
organic  chemical  industry. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  used  the  fig- 
ure  26.300,  as  of  last  October.  It  is  prob- 
ably near  27.000  now. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  the  42  States 
that  have  this  type  of  production.  Texas 
is  a  very  important  segment. 


I  think  It  is  important  that  those  of  us 
who  are  discussing  this  subject  impress 
on  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  and  the  citizenry  of  our  coun- 
try that  the  total  value  of  production  last 
year  of  benzenold  chemicals  was  approxi- 
mately $3.5  billion  in  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  in  1966  we 
had  imports  of  approximately  $166  mil- 
lion of  benzenold  products  from  other 
countries.  This  was  an  increase  of  about 
30  percent  over  the  Imports  of  1965. 

In  the  face  of  that  fact,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  my  other  col- 
leagues, that  Increase  certainly  was  bad 
enough.  What  will  happen  now  If  we 
abandon  ASP?  The  bars  will  be  literally 
let  down  to  an  Influx  of  products  that 
will  cause  deterioration  of  this  Industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  pointing  out  how  important 
this  domestic  production  Is  to  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  its  value  of  $3.5  billion 
and  its  jobs  for  116,000  American  work- 
ers. But  I  point  out  that  what  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  that  we  would  go  back  to 
conditions  as  they  existed  in  the  period 
prior  to  World  War  I,  when  there  was 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  American  markets 
by  European  producers  in  the  chemical 
Industry.  That  was  money  flowing  out 
of  the  United  States. 

If  this  proposed  tariff  adjustment — 
so  called — becomes  a  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  negotiations  now  going 
on,  not  only  would  It  result  in  a  great 
loss  to  this  American  industry,  but  it 
would  result  in  imports  of  $3.5  billion 
being  taken  away  from  the  domestic 
chemical  industry.  We  are  worried  to- 
day about  the  outflow  of  gold.  It  is 
nothing  like  it  would  be  if  the  European 
producers  take  over  the  American  mar- 
ket as  was  true  In  the  period  before  1917. 
At  that  time  we  had  a  comparatively 
primitive  economy.  Today  we  have  a 
vast  industrial  economy  which  uses 
many  chemicals.  It  would  result  in  a 
further  deterioration  of  our  gold  supply, 
as  well  as  a  loss  of  jobs  and  a  loss  of 
American  markets.  This  domestic  in- 
dustry should  not  become  the  captive  of 
the  European  chemical  industry. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  American 
industry  would  be  In;  and  once  they  got 
that  monopoly  back,  as  they  had  it  in 
1914,  for  example,  the  American  con- 
sumer would  pay  through  the  nose. 
That  Is,  American  industry,  this  great 
Industry  of  ours,  the  greatest  Industry 
In  the  world,  would.  In  my  opinion.  If 
this  roimd  goes  through,  within  3 
days  be  paying  through  the  nose  to 
European  Industry,  to  the  tune  of  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  for 
these  basic  and  valuable  chemicals. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  an  additional  5  minutes.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  wishes 
to  comment  on  this  matter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
floor  In  discussing  the  matter  of  the 
American  selling  price,  known  as  ASP, 
valuation  for  imports  of  benzenold  chem- 
icals. I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  and  state  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment It  would  be  extreme  folly  to  elimi- 
nate this  method  of  evaluation. 

Last  fall,  the  entire  membership  of  the 
South  Carolina  congressional  delegation, 
in  a  letter  to  the  President,  raised  their 
objections  to  negotiations  leading  to  the 
elimination  of  ASP.  As  we  told  the  Pres- 
ident In  that  letter,  there  are  almost 
4,000  workers  employed  In  the  synthetic 
organic  chemical  industry  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Of  this  total,  over  half  are  di- 
rectly engaged  in  the  production  of 
benzenold  chemical  products.  Afcnndon- 
ment  of  the  ASP  system  of  import  valu- 
ation would  unquestionably  result  in  the 
destruction  of  this  vital  Industry  and  the 
employment  opportunities  it  provides. 

There  Is  a  valid  historical  reason  for 
the  existence  of  an  American  selling 
price  valuation  as  it  applies  to  benzenold 
chemicals.  It  was  originally  established 
to  prevent  unfair  competition  from  low 
cost,  cartelized  foreign  producers.  The 
United  States  has  seen  our  industry 
wiped  out  because  of  the  predatory  pric- 
ing practices  Just  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  European  business 
practices  have  in  reality  changed  little 
since  that  time,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  ASP  system  of  import  valuation 
could  once  again  mean  the  death  of  our 
domestic  benzenold  chemical  Industry. 

The  action  of  the  President's  special 
trade  representative  so  far  in  this  mat- 
ter has  run  counter  to  the  expressed  In- 
terest of  the  UjS.  Senate.  In  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
100,  thereby  expressing  Its  view  that  the 
President  should  not  enter  into  a  trade 
agreement  affecting  the  ASP  system  of 
tariff  valuation  before  obtaining  the 
authority  to  do  so  from  the  Congress. 
Yet,  the  President's  special  trade  repre- 
sentative. Ambassador  Roth,  according  to 
the  accounts  from  Geneva,  has  continued 
to  hold  out  ASP  as  a  negotiating  point 
in  the  Kermedy  round.  Ambassador 
Roth  Is  acting  presumptuously  in  doing 
so,  and  other  of  his  actions  as  related 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia follow  the  same  pattern. 

It  is  past  time  that  trade  negotiators 
for  the  United  States  consider  the  In- 
terests of  American  Jobs  tmd  business  In 
their  negotiations.  The  secrecy  and 
stealth  with  which  this  entire  matter 
has  been  conducted  presents  a  striking 
example  of  what  is  wrong  with  our  for- 
eign trade  policy.  The  negotiators  for 
the  United  States  have  made  every  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  UjS.  industry  repre- 
sentatives from  being  aware  of  what  is 
being  offered  and  on  what  basis  negotia- 
tions are  proceeding.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  this,  the  European  negotiation  teams 
are  made  up  of  industry  representatives 
along   with    government   officials.     No 
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concessions  are  made  by  the  European 
negotiators  without  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  these  industry  representatives. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  discussion.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  in  this 
matter  in  the  Interests  of  Job  security 
for  the  workers  In  the  benzenoid  chemical 
Industry  and  in  the  interests  of  a  healthy 
chemical  Industry  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  very  serious  problem.  The 
industry  and  its  workers  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. We  have  heard  that  the  nego- 
tiations which  are  now  in  progress  are 
not  going  very  well,  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  at  least  in  this  Industry  and 
iperhaps  in  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Ricord  to 
Indicate  that  approximately  11  Senators 
have  Indicated  an  Intense  Interest  in  this 
subject.  Some  of  those  Senators  have 
had  commitments  that  they  necessarily, 
because  of  the  time  situation,  have  had 
to  meet,  and  caimot  be  present  on  the 
floor.  Others,  however,  besides  those 
Senators  who  have  spoken,  wUl  address 
themselves  to  this  subject;  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  there  will  be  additional 
speeches,  because  the  Record  should  re- 
flect that  those  Senators  are  equsdly 
alarmed  over  the  course  of  present  nego- 
tiations. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  absolutely 
correct  in  insisting  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission report  evaluating  the  impact  of 
the  removal  of  the  American  selling  price 
]}e  made  available  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  whose  constituents  would  be  af- 
fected by  such  a  move. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of 
manufacturing  facilities  in  the  coal  tar 
and  coal  tar  chemicals  industry,  of  which 
dyes  and  dye  intermediates  are  the  most 
important  part.  The  elimination  of  the 
American  selling  price  method  of  valu- 
ing Imported  dyes  would  have  very  se- 
rious consequences  for  the  pe<H>le  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  his  re- 
marks here  today.  I  lu-ge  the  members 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  forthright  in  making  avail- 
able this  important  report  to  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken  here  today  and  to 
others  who  have  an  interest  In  this 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  wrote  the  Honorable  William  M.  Roth, 
Special  Representative,  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, dated  April  24,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Va.   SXMAR. 

Waahington,  D.C^  April  24.  1967. 
Hon.  WiLUAic  M.  Roth, 

Special  Representative.  Office  of  the  Special 

Representative   for   Trade   Segotiationa, 

Washinffton.  D.O. 

Dkak  Aicb  ass  ados  Rotb:  No  doubt  you  are 

aware  of  the  vital  concern  In  the  Congress 

over  the  preaent  situation  at  the  Kennedy 


Round  trade  negotiations.  Some  liave  de- 
scribed that  situation  as  a  picture  of  dense 
fog  siUTOunded  by  swirling  mist.  But 
granted  the  necessary  atmosphere  lor  suc- 
cessful negotiations,  there  remains  a  dis- 
turbing background,  especially  as  to  the 
matter  of  the  American  Selling  Price  and  the 
tightly-held  Tariff  Commission  Report  of 
October  3,  19e«. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  reasoning  behind 
the  confidential  nature  of  this  Report.  But 
I  strongly  question  the  course  which  has 
been  taken  In  regard  to  Its  ASP-coal  tar 
chemical  Industry  aspect.  Unauthorized 
negotiation  Is  apparently  taking  place  on  the 
basis  of  a  secret  report  on  possible  economic 
effect  of  this  very  negotiation.  I  can  well 
imderstand  that  one  would  want  to  go  to 
the  conference  table  well-armed  and  with 
no  dlscloeiires  to  the  other  side.  But  not 
having  seen  the  Report,  we  can  conclude  at 
the  very  least  only  that  the  findings  as  to 
coal  tar  chemicals  are  In  question.  Then 
why  should  we  not  strongly  protest  any  dls- 
c\is8lon  of  ASP-coal  tar  chemicals  at  Geneva? 
We  are  told  that  coal  tar  chemicals  will  be 
protected  In  any  event  along  the  lines  of 
the  protection  found  to  be  necessary  and 
proper  In  the  Report.  But  we  have  not  seen 
the  Report — so,  finally,  the  snake  bites  Its 
tall  to  make  a  circle. 

The  coal  tar  chemical  Industry  Is  vital  to 
our  Nation  and  to  our  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  would  be  derelict  In  my 
duties  If  I  did  not  question  a  procedure 
which  threatens  to  eliminate  that  Industry. 
I  cannot  make  blithe  assumptions  that  all 
goes  weU.  I  must  reluctantly  conclude  that 
under  the  present  circumstances  any  ASP 
negotiation  agreement  which  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  for  approval  would 
be  Illegitimate  Issue  best  not  begotten. 

I  think  this  situation  dictates  release  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  findings  as  to  the  coal 
tar  Industry. 

Sincerely, 

ExTOH  Scorr, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott] .  At  this  point  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Taluadck]. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  forthright  presen- 
tation of  the  American  selling  price  issue. 
As  a  member  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation to  OATT  who  has  closely  fol- 
lowed this  issue  from  the  beginning,  I 
recommend  his  remarks  to  every  Senator 
as  a  correct  statement  of  the  issue. 

Georgia  no  less  than  West  Virginia  has 
a  vital  stake  in  the  American  selling 
price  system.  Chemicals  now  compose 
the  second  largest  industry  in  Georgia,  a 
substantial  percentage  of  which  fall  Into 
the  benzenoid  category.  Loss  of  ASP 
will  not  only  result  in  transfer  of  many 
of  these  plants  and  thousands  of  jobs 
abroad,  it  will  also  mean  loss  of  Georgia's 
two  rubber  footwear  plants,  plus  her 
prospects  for  future  Investments. 

Last  year  I  joined  with  Senator 
RiBicoFF  and  others  in  cosponsoring 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100,  which 
was  Intended  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  no  agreement  affecting  the 
American  selling  price  system  be  entered 
into  by  our  trade  negotiators  without 
obtaining  prior  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress. Although  this  resolution  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  Rnance 
Committee  and  subsequently  passed  by 
the  Senate  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 


negotiations  on  ASP  are  still  being 
pressed.  Also,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  entire  Georgia  congressional  delega- 
tion joined  in  a  letter  last  fall  to  the 
President  stressing  the  Importance  of 
ASP  to  the  jobs  and  Investments  of  the 
benzenoid  chemical  and  rubber  foot- 
wear industries  and  urging  that  negoti- 
ations be  discontinued. 

In  view  of  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
European  negotiating  offers  In  the 
chemical  sector,  which  suggests  to  me 
that  they  have  no  honest  interest  in 
the  elimination  of  ASP  other  than  for 
tactical  purposes,  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  withdraw  ASP  from  negoti- 
ations in  the  Kennedy  round  and  sub- 
ject It  to  a  long  and  careful  study  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  knowledgeable  in  trade  mat- 
ters, an  expertise  he  has  developed  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
am  grateful  for  his  cogent  comments 
and  support. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  a  little  while  ago  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randou>h1  pre- 
sented a  well-documented  and  well-rea- 
soned statement  in  support  of  retention 
of  the  American  selling  price  system  in 
connection  with  our  current  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations,  and  I  fully  concur  In 
his  views. 

As  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia 
has  effectively  pointed  out,  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  has  shown  little 
apparent  Interest  In  the  express  will  of 
the  Senate  throughout  the  American  sell- 
ing price  controversy,  despite  passage 
last  year  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 100  which  clearly  put  the  Senate  on 
record  in  opposition  to  any  modification 
of  the  American  selling  price  system  in 
absence  of  a  prior  delegation  of  such  au- 
thority by  the  Congress.  Any  way  you 
look  at  it,  if  this  Is  Indeed  his  attitude,  it 
would  seem  to  put  the  Special  Trade 
Representative  on  a  direct  collision 
course  with  the  Senate. 

F*urthermore,  I  cannot  imderstand 
why  he  has  refused  to  comply  with  re- 
quests of  Senators  to  disclose  publicly  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  its  assessment  of  the  probable 
economic  consequences  of  elimination  of 
the  American  selling  price  system.  His 
justification  for  treating  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's conclusions  as  being  confiden- 
tial do  not  appear  to  be  warranted.  I 
deem  It  vital  to  the  domestic  industries 
concerned  that  these  conclusions  be  made 
available  to  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  so  that  they  may  prepare  to  defend 
themselves  as  well  as  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  con- 
sider any  international  agreement  which 
would  abolish  the  American  selling  price 
system. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  an 
lmix)rtant  stake  In  this  issue  because  of 
its  growing  benzenoid  chemical  and  rub- 
ber-footwear industries,  both  providing 
substantial  emplosonent  and  economic 
activity  in  my  State,  and  I  am  afraid  se- 
vere damage  will  be  done  to  these  Indus- 
tries if  the  American  selling  price  system 
Is  abandoned.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  letter  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina congressional  delegation  to  the  Pres- 
ident, dated  October  12, 1966,  urging  that 
no  trade  agreement  for  elimination  of 
the  American  selling  price  system  be  en- 
tered into,  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

VS.  Sknats, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  12,  1968. 

TUa  PRKSmENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAB  Mr.  PaxsmzMT:  The  vmderslgned 
Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation  herein  Indicate  our  respectful  op- 
position to  any  International  commitment 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  American  Selling  Price  method 
of  customs  valuation.  The  system  now  In 
use  has  made  It  possible  for  North  Carolina 
to  develop  an  important  benzenoid  chemical 
Industry,  and  the  abandonment  of  that  sys- 
tem would  put  It  In  Jeopardy. 

More  than  3,000  workers  are  employed  In 
North  Carolina  organic  chemical  plants  and 
1.500  of  these  are  directly  Involved  in  ben- 
zenoid production.  We  are  Interested  In 
safeguarding  the  jobs  of  theM  workers  and 
in  maintaining  this  Industry  In  a  healthy 
condition. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
been  studying  this  problem  and  oiu*  Infor- 
mation Is  that  In  Its  Interim  report  the  Com- 
mission has  proposed  a  set  of  converted  ratee 
of  duty  which  would  apply  If  the  ASP  Is 
abandoned.  We  are  further  advised  that 
this  would  result  In  a  tariff  reduction  of  more 
than  30%  on  the  majority  of  domestic  dye 
production.  Moreover,  the  reduction  In  tar- 
iff protection  would  not  even  be  spaced  over 
a  flve-year  period,  as  Is  the  case  with  respect 
to  other  tariff  reductions  negotiated  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  The  benzenoid 
Industry  In  North  Carolina  can  111  afford  any 
tariff  reduction  even  If  It  should  be  spaced 
over  a  flve-year  period;  and  It  certainly  can- 
not stand  a  30  Tc  reduction  Imposed  at  one 
time.  The  abandonment  of  ASP  will  In  our 
Judgment  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  this 
Important  Industry  In  our  State. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delega- 
tions have  expressed  to  you  views  similar  to 
those  we  submit  herewith.  We  also  under- 
stand that  Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Jr.  has  requested  an  appointment  with  you 
to  discuss  this  problem  and  we  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  attend  If  you  grant  him  a 
conference  and  thus  Indicate  our  support  for 
maintelnlng  the  ASP.  I , 

Respectfully.  I ' 

Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Wal- 
ter Jones,  L.  H.  Fountain,  David  N. 
Henderson,  Haiold  D.  Oooley,  Ralph  J. 
Scott. 
Horace  R.  Kornegay,  Alton  A.  Lennon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas,  Jamas  T.  Broyhlll, 
Basil  Whltener,  Roy  A.  Taylor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  capa- 
ble Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
Informative  and  helpful  6tat»;ment.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  West 
Virginia  and  other  States  have  a  sig- 
nificant interest  in  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent system  of  valuation  on  benzenoid 
chemicals. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  very  In- 
structive remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  others  on  the 
American  selling  price  system.  Let  me 
say  at  the  outset  I  fully  endorse  the  view 
that  our  trade  negotiators  should  not 


proceed  to  negotiate  on  ASP  without  first 
obtaining  statutory  authority  to  do  so 
from  the  Congress.  I  also  support  the 
contention  that  the  special  trade  rep- 
resentative should  make  Immediate  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
conclusions  on  the  probable  economic 
consequences  of  ASP  removal.  The  lat- 
ter step  is  made  imperative  by  consid- 
erations of  fairness  to  the  domestic 
benzenoid  chemical  and  rubber  footwear 
industries,  and  the  need  of  Congress  to 
have  all  relevant  information  at  hand 
before  making  its  decision  on  so  crucial 
an  issue. 

In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  there 
are  approximately  4,000  workers  engaged 
In  the  production  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals.  Roughly  half  this  number 
are  benzenoid  chemical  workers  who  will 
be  forced  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed if  the  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem is  jettisoned  in  Geneva. 

Last  year,  fearing  such  a  consequence, 
the  entire  South  Carolina  delegation 
joined  in  a  letter  to  the  President  urging 
that  no  agreement  be  entered  into  for 
removal  of  ASP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter,  which  incidentally 
was  never  replied  to,  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

CONoaiss  or  thx  Vioted  States, 

House  OF  RxpaxsEMTATrvxs, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  13, 1966. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mh.  PEEsmENT:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  South  Carolina  Congreeslon- 
al  delegation  are  compelled  to  raise  our 
voices  In  opposition  to  abandonment  of  the 
American  Selling  Price  system  of  Import 
valuation.  South  Carolina  can  Ill-afford  to 
lose  Its  benzenoid  chemical  Industry  which 
wovUd  be  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  ASP 
removal. 

The  total  number  of  workers  employed  by 
the  synthetic  organic  chemical  Industry  In 
South  Carolina  la  3310.  Of  this  total,  over 
half  are  directly  engaged  In  production  of 
benzenoid  chemical  products.  Inadequate 
tariff  protection  such  as  proposed  by  yoiur 
Special  Trade  Representative  can  only  re- 
sult In  the  deetructlon  of  this  vital  Indxistry 
and  the  many  employment  opportimltles  It 
generates. 

We  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  volumi- 
nous evidence  presented  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion by  the  domestic  Industry  wherein  It  Is 
shown  conclusively  that  a  conversion  of  ASP 
to  export  value  and  a  50%  reduction  in  the 
tariff  win  simply  enable  foreign  producers  to 
price  domestic  poroduoers  out  of  existence. 
Indeed,  In  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  of 
July  35,  1966  It  Is  admitted  on  page  53  that 
"no  schedule  of  converted  ratee  could  be 
devised  which  would  provide  for  future  Im- 
ports 'protection*  equivalent  to  that  afforded 
by  the  ASP  system". 

While  we  recognize  that  the  making  of  In- 
ternational trade  agreements  Is  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Executive  Branch,  we  also 
recognize  that  the  welfare  of  a  major  domes- 
tic Industry  and  Its  workers  Is  a  respon- 
sibility shared  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  Since  It  Is  Inescapable  that  severe 
economic  dislocations  will  flow  from  elimina- 
tion of  ASF,  we  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  be  free  to  measure  beforehand  the 
extent  of  probable  damage  to  the  benzenoid 
Industry  unrestrained  by  an  unwise  Interna- 
tional commitment  not  of  Its  making. 

We  understand  that  other  delegations  have 
slmUarly  expressed  themselves  In  regard  to 
ASP  elimination.    We  would  Uke  to  add  tbMt 


we,  too,  would  welcome  an  <9portunlty  to 

discuss  this  matter  further. 
Sincerely, 

STSOM  TH0SMONS, 

U£.  Sen*te. 
Donald  Russkix. 

UJS.  Senate. 
William  Jenninob  Bbtam  Dobn, 

Secretary. 
John  L.  McMillan. 
L.  Mknokl  RnrxBS. 
Robeet  T.  Ashmobx. 
Tom  S.  Grmrs. 
Albkbt  W.  Watson. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  President  and  his  new  special  trade 
representative.  Ambassador  Roth,  will 
take  careful  note  of  the  attitudes  ex- 
pressed here  today  and  be  guided  by 
them  in  our  future  trade  negotiations 
In  Geneva. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pureu- 
ant  to  the  order  heretofore  entered,  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired.  The  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  49) 
to  designate  April  28-29,  1967,  as  "Rush- 
Bagot  Agreement  Days." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
iK}mlnatlon8  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

WllUam  W.  Sherrlll.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  aovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce: 

David  A.  Carter,  and  sxindry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Ouard. 


BILUB  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tiie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Hastke)  : 

S.  1614.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  the  term  "age"  as  used 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  whisky,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbricrt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTEE: 

S.  1615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  for  each  personal  exemp- 
tion to  91,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hastkx  when  he 
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tntroducfld    tbe    above    bill,    which    appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maasachviaette: 

8. 1616.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  202  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1956  to  authorize 
loans  to  private  nonprofit  organizations  to 
finance  certain  cultural  faculties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cxxrrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  be  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

8. 1617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  approximately  263.2  acres 
located  near  Columbia,  S.C.,  to  Rockle  Realty, 
Inc.,  and  Robert  P.  Lindsay,  the  Joint  owners 
of  such  proptTtj;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HTLL: 

S.  1618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  re- 
habilitation services,  to  authorize  assistance 
In  eetabllahment  and  operation  of  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adiilts, 
and  to  provide  assistance  for  migrants:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRB  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BaKwsTKB) : 

8. 1619.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  In- 
centives for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntthk  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1620.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  burning,  de- 
facing, mutilating  or  trampling  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  with  Intent  to  degrade 
or  cast  contempt  upon  such  flag,  and  for 
other  piirpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TRtrnMONS  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  e^pear 
under  a  separata  beading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  HEARINGS  EN- 
TITLED "FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  URBAN 
AFFAIRS" 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
23) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

8.  Coif.  Res.  23 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurrtng) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  each  of  parts  1  through  6, 
Inclusive,  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal 
Role  In  Urban  Affairs,"  which  were  held  by 
that  committee  during  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  5  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  ALCOHOL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  TO  PROVIDE  A  DEFINI- 
TION OF  THE  TERM  "AGE" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DnucsEN],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration Act  to  provide  a  definition  of 
the  term  "age"  as  used  with  respect  to 
the  labeling  and  advertising  of  whisky, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1614)  to  amend  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
Act  to  provide  a  definition  of  the  term 
"age"  as  used  with  respect  to  the  labeling 
and  advertising  of  whisky,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fclbrighi 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act 
(27  U.S.C.  205)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"As  used  In  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  the 
term  'age'  means,  In  the  case  of  any  American 
type  whisky  produced  on  or  after  July  1, 
1936  (other  than  com  whisky,  straight  com 
whisky,  blended  corn  whisky,  and  a  blend 
of  straight  com  whiskies),  the  period  during 
which,  after  distillation  and  before  bottling, 
such  whisky  has  been  kept  in  charred  new 
oak  containers. 

"In  prescribing  standards  of  identity  for 
the  purpoeee  of  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  — 

"(1)  the  designation  of  any  whisky  pro- 
duced on  or  after  March  1,  1938,  as  'rye 
whisky',  'bourbon  whisky',  'wheat  whisky", 
'malt  whisky',  or  "rye  malt  whisky'  shall  be 
prohibited  unless  after  distillation  and  be- 
fore bottling  such  whisky  has  been  kept  only 
in  charred  new  oak  containers,  and 

"(2)  the  designation  of  any  whisky  bottled 
on  or  after  July  l.  1938,  as  'straight'  (other 
than  straight  com  whisky)  shall  be  pro- 
hibited imless  It  has  been  kept  in  charred 
new  containers  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty-four  calendar  months." 


THE  $600  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTION  IS  OBSOLETE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  oflfering  a  bill  to  Increase  the  in- 
dividual exemption  from  income  taxes  to 
$1,000  from  its  present  level  of  $600.  I 
do  so  because  the  $600  figure  is  now  un- 
real and  obsolete  for  Its  purpose.  Since 
that  figure  was  first  adopted  the  cost  of 
living  has  Increased  by  40  percent.  To 
expect  the  American  taxpayer  to  provide 
the  basic  minimum  necessities  of  life  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  on  $50 
per  month  each  is  as  unrealistic  and  an- 
tiquated as  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a 
sailing  vessel. 

What  is  the  basic  purpose  of  these 
exemptions? 

There  have  been  differing  views,  but 
probably  the  most  common  view,  and  the 
one  to  wiiich  most  of  us  hold,  is  that 
taxes  should  not  be  applied  to  the  Income 
of  persons  until  their  minimum  basic 
needs  have  been  allowed  for.  It  was  In 
1948  that  the  last  change  In  the  amount 
of  the  exemption  was  made.  At  that 
time  it  was  Increased  from  $500  to  $600, 
the  $500  rate  having  been  adopted  in 
1942  imder  wartime  need  for  Increased 
tax  Income,  a  reduction  from  $750.  Thus 
we  have  never  returned  even  to  the  pre- 
war situation,  let  alone  modernize  the 


tax   exemption   in   accord    with   more 
recent  cost  of  living  changes. 

In  1947,  the  Treasury  Department 
produced  a  study  of  Individual  income 
tax  exemptions,  which  Included  as  an 
appendix  a  consideration  of  "Function 
and  Purpose  of  Individual  Income  Tax 
Exemptions. "  Under  a  section  discussing 
minimum  living  standard  there  appears 
this  paragraph: 

According  to  a  widely  accepted  view,  the 
exemption  should  be  at  least  adequate  to 
cover  some  minimum  essential  living  costs, 
such  as  the  amount  required  for  reasonabls' 
maintenance.  It  is  conceded  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  exemptions  to  living  costs  may  not 
be  exact  and  that  under  emergency  condi- 
tions It  may  be  necessary  to  go  below  ordinary 
minima.  For  the  long  run,  however,  It  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  exempt  amounts 
required  to  malnUln  the  Individual  and  his 
family  In  health  and  efficiency. 

You  will  note  that  the  Treasury,  in 
this  wartime  era,  spoke  of  going  "below 
ordinary  minima"  as  only  a  temporary 
procedure,  that  it  might  be  necessary 
"under  emergency  conditions."  Cer- 
tainly those  emergency  conditions  have 
long  since  passed,  the  economy  has  pros- 
pered, the  cost  of  living  has  risen  drasti- 
cally— but  the  $600  remains  where  It  was 
20  years  ago. 

Under  the  concept  of  the  Income  tax, 
with  the  exemption's  purpose  being  that 
of  allowing  an  imtaxed  minimum  for 
health  and  efBclency,  says  the  Treasury 
study: 

Ability  to  pay  does  not  commence  until  a 
point  IS  reached  in  the  Income  scale  where 
the  minimum  means  of  life  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

What  is  that  minimum  means  of  life 
today?  How  does  it  compare  with  the 
mlnlmtims  left  untaxed  for  the  average 
American  family? 

In  1948,  when  the  $500  was  lifted  to 
$600,  a  family  of  four  had  an  exemption 
of  $2,400.  But  these  were  1948  dollars. 
To  be  equivalent,  because  of  dollar  infla- 
tion alone,  moderate  as  it  has  been  year 
by  year,  the  sum  would  now  need  to  be 
$3,288,  or  $822  per  person. 

But  what  were  average  Incomes  like  in 
those  days?  Fortunately,  wages  are  not 
only  much  greater  today,  but  living 
standards — acceptable  minimums  for 
family  life — are  also  much  greater.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  study  now  being  made 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  be  re- 
leased later  this  year,  measuring  the  in- 
come needed  for  a  family  of  four.  This 
is  a  revision  of  the  work  produced  in  the 
fall  of  1959  dealing  with  city  worker's 
family  budget  estimates.  That  budget 
measured  the  needs  of  a  family  of  four— 
an  employed  husband  aged  38,  a  wife  not 
employed  outside  the  home,  and  two 
school-age  children,  a  boy  of  13  and  a 
girl  of  8.  It  was  not  a  luxury  or  ideal 
budget,  but  was  described  as  one  present- 
ing a  "level  of  adequate  living  according 
to  standards  prevailing  in  large  cities  of 
the  United  States  in  recent  years." 

Although  the  new  Labor  Department 
study  is  not  yet  out,  there  is  an  estimate 
on  the  same  bsisis,  made  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Department  of  Research  and  published 
in  the  AFL-CIO  October  1966  American 
Pederationlst.  As  an  example  of  the 
kinds  of  Items  calculated,  the  budget,  like 
the  earlier  one,  assumes  for  the  husband 
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the  purchase  of  one  suit  every  2  years, 
Ave  shirts  a  year  and  not  quite  two  pairs 
of  shoes  annually.  The  wife's  dress  allow- 
ance is  3^2  new  dresses  a  year,  one  of 
them  a  housedress.  Housing  is  assumed 
to  be  a  rented  house  or  apartment  with 
flve  rooms  and  bath,  whose  standards  are 
those  set  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  the  U.S.  Public  Housing 
Administration.  The  budget  allows  not 
for  new  cars  but  for  the  purchase  of  a 
used  car  every  3  years — and  for  only  74 
percent  of  most  city  families;  calcula- 
tions for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  were  for  car  owner^p  by  only 
half  the  families. 

Updating  the  budget  and  applying  It  to 
current  costs,  the  research  done  by  the 
labor  group  revealed  that  for  a  family 
such  as  that  described,  the  cost  of  food 
for  this  four-member  family  woxild  aver- 
age In  20  major  cities,  $2,005;  housing. 
$1,512;  clothing.  $604;  medical  costs, 
$400.  The  total  overall  cost  for  this  city 
worker's  family  budget  came  to  $6,797. 

Other  economic  studies  have  placed 
the  needs  of  families  in  the  same  general 
range  within  the  last  2  or  3  years.  For 
a  2-person  family,  the  same  calculations 
give  a  minimum  of  $4,690,  and  for  a  fam- 
ily of  flve,  with  the  oldest  child  not  over 
16,  the  total  budget  comes  to  $8,020. 

This,  of  course,  is  considerably  more 
than  the  amount  that  many  thousands 
and  even  millions  of  families  have  as 
Income:  $3,000  is  often  cited  as  the  pov- 
erty line.  Yet  our  present  $600  exemp- 
tion provides  only  $2,400  deductible  for 
a  family  of  four.  A  $1,000  exemption  for 
four  persona  would  still  be  more  than 
50  percent  below  the  family  budget  I  have 
been  noting. 

We  have  been  concerned  in  recent 
weeks  about  achieving  equity  in  the  tax 
structure  as  it  applies  to  businessmen. 
They  have  spokesmen  whose  voices  are 
heard,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that — 
we  need  the  views  of  the  business  com- 
munity when  we  attempt  to  provide  a 
reasonable  and  desirable  tax  structure 
as  it  affects  business.  But  there  is  a 
need  for  equity  to  the  small-  and  middle- 
sized  income  person,  the  individual  and 
the  family,  as  well — and  they  have  no 
vocal  organization  to  speak  for  them. 
We  in  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
those  of  us  who  have  responsibilities  In 
the  Finance  Committee  for  the  tax  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  those  of  us  who  sit  on  the 
Consumers'  Subcommittee  so  recently  es- 
tablished in  the  Commerce  Committee, 
must  be  the  initiators  and  the  guardians 
of  the  welfare  of  the  unorganized  com- 
mon man. 

The  times  have  changed.  This  is  no 
longer  1948,  and  a  lot  has  happened  to 
the  economy  in  the  last  20  years  to  make 
features  of  that  era  outmoded.  Out- 
moded certainly  is  the  $600  exemption, 
unrealistic,  inequitable,  an  undeserved 
penalty  for  the  taxpayer  who  is  in  the 
lower  brackets.  To  refer  once  more  to 
the  Treasury  paper  I  have  cited: 

Perhaps  the  major  fimctlon  of  the  exemp- 
tions is  to  determine  minlmimi  levels  of 
income  subject  to  tax. 

We  are  in  all  too  many  Instances  today 
taxing  the  poor,  those  whose  incomes 
are  below  the  Income  level  needed  for 
adequate  living  standards  of  decency, 


perhaps  even  for  some  who  are  below 
the  Income  level  which  we  designate  as 
that  of  poverty.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
taxing  the  poor  and  gave  them  an 
equitable  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  An  exemption  of  $600  per  per- 
son— I  might  remind  you  also  that  until 
1939  it  was  $1,000  for  a  single  person 
and  $2,500  for  a  married  couple  without 
children — an  exemption  of  $600  per  per- 
son is  unrealistic  and  unfair.  It  should 
be  changed  to  $1,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S.  1615)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Reveniie  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  for  each 
personal  exemption  to  $1,000,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  202  OP 
THE  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1955 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955.  The 
bill  would  authorize  loans  to  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  to  finance  the 
construction  or  Improvement  of  mu- 
seums, theaters,  and  other  similar  facil- 
ities to  be  used  for  cultural  or  educa- 
tional purposes. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  last  session  to  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966,  which,  in  modified 
form,  became  section  1009  of  that  act 
It  authorized  loans  to  public  bodies  for 
the  construction  of  various  types  of  cul- 
tural facilities  under  title  n  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955. 

Under  that  title,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment extends  credit  through  the  Land 
and  Facilities  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  construction 
of  basic  public  works,  and  now  cultural 
facilities,  directly  to  those  municipalities 
which  cannot  otherwise  obtain  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions.  In 
1965,  loan  approvals  under  this  program 
totaled  106,  for  $76.4  million.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  loans  were  to  towns  of 
under  5,000  In  population,  and  they  cov- 
ered such  projects  as  hospitals,  harbor 
and  dock  projects,  sewers,  water  and  gas 
distribution  systems,  airports,  municipal 
buildings,  nursing  homes,  fire  stations, 
golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  street  Im- 
provements, and  parking  facilities. 

The  amendment  I  offered  last  session 
authorizing  loans  for  cultural  centers, 
being  a  very  recent  addition  to  the  stat- 
ute, is  not  yet  refiected  in  any  meaning- 
ful way  in  HUD's  program  statistics. 

Loans  under  the  public  facilities  pro- 
gram can  also  be  made  to  any  private 
nonprofit  corporation  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  works  for  the  storage,  treat- 
ment, purification  or  distribution  of 
water,  or  the  construction  of  sewsige, 
sewage  treatment,  emd  sewer  facilities,  if 
such  works  or  facilities  are  needed  to 
serve  a  smaller  municipality  or  rural 
area,  and  there  is  no  existing  public  body 


able  to  construct  and  operate  such  works 
or  facilities.  The  existing  legislation, 
then,  authorizes  loans  to  private,  non- 
profit corporations,  but  restricts  their  use 
to  water  and  sewer  facilities.  Itie  loans 
to  municipalities,  however,  can  be  used 
for  much  broader  public  purposes,  in- 
cluding cultural  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  offer  today 
would  correct  this  disparity  in  the  law. 
Cultural  facilities,  such  as  science  mu- 
seums, serve  a  distinct  public  purpose,  a 
very  important  public  purpose.  MiUions 
of  schoolchildren  visit  museums  every 
year,  and  there  they  see  their  schoolbook 
learning  come  to  life  In  exhibits  and  dis- 
plays. It  is  my  firmly  held  belief  that 
these  museums,  and  other  similar  cul- 
tural facilities,  should  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive public  facilities  loans  whether  they 
are  municipal  or  private,  nonprivate  in- 
stitutions, or  analogy  to  the  eligibility  of 
both  types  of  Institutions  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities  loans  imder  the  public 
facilities  loans  program. 

The  need  for  such  assistance  Is  clear. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  prepared,  at  my  request,  a  short 
memorandum  outlining  the  nature  of 
more  than  200  requests  for  assistance  for 
cultural  facilities  which  it  has  been  un- 
able to  meet.  It  makes  clear  that  Uils 
number  is  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  demand,  because  of  the  re- 
peated statements  by  the  chalrmam  of 
the  endowment,  Roger  Stevens,  that 
such  requests  cannot  be  met.  The  mem- 
orandum does  not  give  a  geographical 
breakdown  of  the  requests  for  assistance, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  cities 
and  towns  of  all  sizes  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  represented. 

A  specific  illustration  of  the  need  for 
broadening  the  public  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram is  provided  by  the  situation  of  the 
Museum  of  Science  in  Boston,  Mass. 
The  museum,  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  world's  finest,  is  situated  on  State 
land.  This  makes  it  ineligible,  xmder 
Massachusetts  law,  for  a  regular  mort- 
gage loan.  It  is  a  private  corporation, 
which  makes  it  ineligible  for  grant  or 
loan  funds  under  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. Yet  the  museum  needs  an  esti- 
mated $8  million  for  expansion  of  its 
capital  plant  and  facilities,  and  has  em- 
barked, under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
its  director,  Bradford  Washburn,  upon 
a  fundraising  campaign.  During  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  which  is  half- 
way toward  its  goal,  the  estimated  costs 
of  the  expansion  have  risen  by  more 
than  10  percent.  If  the  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence had  been  able  to  receive  a  loan,  un- 
der the  public  facilities  loan  program, 
for  part  of  the  cost  of  the  expansion, 
then  it  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
steadily  rising  cost  of  the  expansion,  be- 
cause it  could  have  begun  construction 
earlier,  repaying  the  loan  as  the  fund- 
raising  campaign  had  its  success. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Science  is  not 
an  isolated  example;  hundreds  of  cities 
in  the  United  States  have  similar  insti- 
tutions facing  similar  problems  of  capi- 
tal expansion  financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  one 
point:  that  this  bill  neither  requests  nor 
requires  any  Increase  In  authorization 
or  appropriation.    Loans  under  the  pub- 
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lie  facilities  program  are  estimated  by 
the  administration  at  $30  million  for 
1967  aivd  $50  million  for  1968,  and  since 
my  bill  would  only  correct  an  internal 
Inconsistency  In  the  existing  legislation, 
I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  expan- 
sion of  the  already-authorized  $600  mil- 
lion Treasury  borrowing  which  finances 
the  program. 

Our  growing  number  of  community 
cultural  groups  have  the  talent  and  the 
resources  to  provide  for  our  citizens  wide 
educational  and  cultural  opportunities. 
These  groups  are,  however,  plagued  with 
inadequate  facilities  which  cannot  meet 
the  ever-rising  demands  for  space.  We 
must,  where  we  can,  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  cultiiral  activities,  and  the 
bill  I  offer  today  is  a  firm  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  memorandum  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bradford  Washburn,  the 
director  of  the  Boston  Musemn  of 
Science. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  apprc^riately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
memorandum,  and  letter  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1616)  to  amend  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955 
to  authorize  loans  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  finance  certain  cultural 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kknnsot  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

8.  1016 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  30a  (a) 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1965  Is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  "and  (2)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(3)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (3)  to  make 
loans  to  private  nonprofit  organizations  to 
finance  specific  projects  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  improvement  of  mu- 
seums, art  centers  or  galleries,  theaten  or 
other  centers  for  the  performing  arts,  and 
other  similar  facilities  to  be  used  for  cul- 
tural or  educational  purpoees." 

Sxc.  a.  Section  302(f)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1956  Is  amended  by  strlUng 
out  "subeectlon  (c)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsections  (b)   (4)  and  (c)". 

The  memorandum  and  letter  presented 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  Is  sis 
follows : 
MncoBAiTOTTM  Prxpaexd  bt  thb  National  Kw- 

DOWICKNT  FOB  THB  AXTS  AT  THK  REgtTXST  OF 

SxMATOR  Bdwako  KxmrBiY,  Indicatino  thi 
Nationwidx  Demand  fob  Assistancx  fob 

CVTLTUtXL  FAdLTTIXa 

In  communities  throughout  the  nation, 
people  are  beginning  to  re-examine  their 
public  priorities  and  to  recognize  that  cul- 
tural activities  should  be  at  the  core  of  com- 
munity life,  rather  than  on  Its  periphery. 
Inevitably,  there  Is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
facilities  which  will  hoiise  and  make  possible 
the  development  and  growth  of  these  ac- 
tivities and,  which  will  provide  badly-needed 
space  for  exhibition  and  display. 


When  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  was  passed.  It  in- 
cluded a  provision  stating  that  projects 
which  could  be  supported  under  this  Act 
might  Include  "rental,  purchase,  renovation, 
or  construction  of  faculties,  purchase  or 
rental  of  land,  and  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment." The  result  has  been  a  steady  stream 
of  Inquiries  addressed  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  from  groups  Interested 
In  renting,  buUdlng,  buying,  or  expanding 
structures  to  house  cultural  activities.  Be- 
cause of  the  Endowment's  small  budget  ($6 
million  In  fiscal  1987,  one-third  of  which 
went  to  state  arts  agencies) ,  it  has  not  been 
In  a  position  to  support  projects  of  this  kind, 
and  there  Is  Uttle  likelihood  that  It  would 
be  able  to  do  so  In  the  future  unless  Its 
authorization  and  appropriation  are  miiltl- 
pUed  many  times  over. 

In  the  last  Congress,  an  effort  was  made  to 
open  an  alternate  source  of  aid  for  cultural 
faculties  by  extending  the  pubUc  facilities 
loan  program  to  private,  non-profit  groups 
such  as  museums,  conununlty  theatres,  local 
arts  councils,  etc. 

This  effort  was  not  successful,  because 
many  members  of  Congress  apparently  felt 
that  such  an  amendment  would  change  the 
basic  character  of  the  public  facilities  loan 
program,  which  was  devised  to  assist  small 
communities  with  limited  credit  resources  in 
constructing  needed  public  works.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  program 
already  applies  to  private  non-profit  corpo- 
rations established  to  run  public  sewer  and 
water  systems  In  areas  where  communities  do 
not  have  the  manpower  and  administrative 
resources  to  do  the  Job. 

Since  we  do  not  have  a  tradition  of  public 
support  of  ciUtural  activities  In  the  United 
States,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the 
expressions  of  Interest  In  assistance  for  build- 
ing or  buying  structures  for  cultural  pur- 
poses have  been  addressed  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  by  private,  non- 
profit organlzatloiu.  There  are  some  40,000 
community  theatre  groups  In  this  country, 
some  of  them  with  the  potential  to  become 
vital  forces  In  the  cultural  lives  of  the  cities 
and  towns  In  which  they  are  located  and 
most  of  them  making  do  In  grossly  Inade- 
quate quarters.  It  should  come  as  no  shock 
that  the  most  frequently  repeated  InqxUry 
addressed  to  the  National  Endowment  fw 
the  Arts  Is:  Can  you  provide  us  with  fimds 
to  build  a  cultural  center? 

The  following  summary  of  private,  non- 
profit groups  who  have  made  Inquiries  relat- 
ing to  the  piirchase,  rental  or  construction  of 
muse\uns,  cultural  centers,  theatres,  and 
other  cultural  faclllUes  Indicates  that  the 
awareness  of  community  need  for  these  facu- 
lties Is  growing  across  the  board,  coming  not 
only  from  community  theatre  organizations, 
but  from  chambers  of  commerce,  fraternal 
orders,  and  citizens  groups. 

The  cultxiral  explosion  about  which  we 
hear  may  simply  be  the  light  of  new  aware- 
ness breaking  In  upon  many  minds  through- 
out the  country,  but  it  Is  a  movement  which 
does  this  nation  honor  and  Indicates  that 
we  are  at  last  realizing  that  without  ad»- 
quate  recognition  and  support  of  culture, 
we  cannot  yet  claim  to  have  the  high  civili- 
zation we  are  so  manifestly  capable  of  de- 
veloping. It  Is  particularly  Important  that 
we  find  means  of  supporting  the  arts  In 
smaUer  communities.  In  order  that  the  chU- 
dren  and  young  people  of  those  communities 
wlU  have  opportunities  for  developing  cre- 
ativity which  are  as  rich  as  the  opportunl- 
tlea  that  abound  In  our  great  cities.  That 
there  Is  a  thirst  to  do  this  Is  lUustrated  by 
the  following  stmmiary  of  Inquiries  regard- 
ing support  for  cultural  facilities  which  have 
been  received  by  the  NaUonal  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

Cultural  centers  (performing,  including 
rehearsal  and  workshop  facilities) :  Inqulriea 
have  been  received  from  17  community  arts 


councils;  seven  community  threatre  groups; 
a  citizens  organization  In  a  retirement  com- 
munity; a  chamber  of  commerce;  a  muslo 
conservatory;  a  school  of  the  performing 
arts,  and  four  organizations  representing 
several  performing  arts  groups. 

Cultural  centers  {visual,  including  gal- 
leries, studios,  etc.) :  Inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived from  36  community  arts  associations, 
two  community  arts  councils  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Theatres:  Of  the  many  Inqxilries  relating 
to  construction  of  theatres,  the  bulk — 66, 
Including  two  asking  about  funds  for  reno- 
vation— have  of  course  come  from  com- 
munity theatre  groups;  three  from  chil- 
dren's theatre  groups;  four  from  community 
arts  councils;  one  from  an  adult  education 
association;  one  from  a  light  opera  associa- 
tion; and  one  from  a  school  of  arts. 

Museums:  We  have  received  two  such  In- 
quiries from  historical  societies;  eight  from 
historical  societies;  eight  from  community 
arts  associations;  six  from  existing  art  mu- 
seums which  need  additions;  one  from  a 
community  art  center;  two  from  community 
arts  associations  Interested  In  sponsoring 
chUdren's  museiuns;  one  from  a  chUdren's 
theatre  which  wishes  to  add  to  children's 
museum,  and  one  from  a  community  arts 
councU. 

Mixed  uses:  Here  there  are  many  varia- 
tions. For  Instance,  a  music  festival  asso- 
ciation wishes  to  buUd  a  theatre,  concert 
hall  and  art  gaUery;  an  Indian  tribal  asso- 
elation  wishes  to  build  a  performing  and 
visual  arts  center;  a  citizens  group  Inquiries 
about  funds  for  educational  facilities  and 
recording  studio;  two  community  arts  cen- 
ters are  Interested  In  adding  theatres,  arts 
schools  and  workshops;  a  conununlty  arts 
association  wishes  to  construct  a  gallery 
and  craft  shops;  another  wishes  to  build 
a  museum  and  art  school;  two  community 
theatre  groups  Inquire  about  funds  for 
visual  and  performing  arts  centers;  a  com- 
munity arts  council  wishes  to  build  a  theatre 
and  art  school;  two  existing  community 
centers  want  to  add  theatre,  museum,  school 
of  the  performing  arts  and  library;  five  com- 
munity arts  councils  express  Interest  In 
sponsoring  visual  and  performing  arts  cen- 
ters; and  another  wishes  to  sponsor  a  cul- 
tural center  combined  with  a  historical 
museum. 

Historic  preservations:  Of  five  Inquiries 
relating  to  renovation  and  use  of  historic 
structures  for  the  visual  or  performing  arts, 
two  have  come  from  community  arts  asso- 
ciations, one  from  a  community  theatre, 
and  two  from  community  arts  councils. 

One  Inquiry  from  an  opera  assoclaUon 
relates  to  the  renovation  of  a  historic  open 
house. 

Miscellaneous:  There  have  been  two  In- 
quiries regarding  funds  for  construction  of 
art  schools — one  from  a  youth  organization, 
one  from  a  community  art  association.  Pour 
Inquiries  have  related  to  the  construction  of 
libraries — two  from  museums,  one  from  a 
community  arts  association,  and  one  from  a 
music  camp.  Another  music  camp  wishes  to 
expand  Its  faculties,  and  a  fraternal  order 
asks  about  funds  for  construction  of  a  music 
camp.  A  community  arts  association  wishes 
to  construct  a  memorial  monument;  a  com- 
munity arts  council  Inquiries  about  funds 
to  build  a  band  sheU;  a  community  theatre 
group  Inquiries  about  fimds  to  build  an 
amphitheatre;  a  school  o(  m\ulc  and  arts 
wishes  to  add  teaching  and  performing  facil- 
ities, and  finally,  a  ski  resort  development 
corporation  wishes  to  add  a  summer  art 
center  In  order  to  become  a  year-roxmd 
resort. 

Such  Inquiries,  of  which  these  are  ex- 
amples, continues  to  be  received  by  the  Arts 
Endowment,  althoiigh  the  Endowment's 
Chairman,  Roger  L.  Stevens,  has  stated  pub- 
licly on  many  occasions  that  funds  for  the 
above  purposes  are  not  presently  avaUable 
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from  the  Endowment  due  to  Its  limited 
budget.  The  twenty-six  private  citizen  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
which  Is  advisory  to  the  Endowment,  deter- 
mined that  this  present  policy  should  be 
adopted.  Thus,  the  examples  described  above 
are  believed  to  represent  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  needs  for  the  construction 
or  Improvement  of  arts  faculties  across  the 
nation. 

The  Endowment  Is  certain  that  a  much 
greater  volume  of  requests  for  assistance  In 
this  area  would  be  received.  If  the  Endow- 
ment was  In  a  position  to  encourage  such 
applications  as  part  of  Its  announced 
programming. 

Museum  of  Sgienck 

AND  HaTOBN  PU^NETARTUM, 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  13, 1967. 
Hon.  EowABO  M.  Kxnnkdt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennxot:  I  am  deUghted 
to  hear  that  you  plan  to  propose  legislation 
which  would  make  It  possible  for  museums 
and  other  cultural  Institutions  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  federal  government  for  the 
construction  or  Improvement  of  their  capi- 
tal plant  on  a  long-term  low-Interest  basis. 

The  avaUablUty  of  such  funds  to  both 
private  and  public  cultural  and  educational 
Institutions  might  well  lead  to  a  highly 
significant  renaissance  of  these  facilities  all 
over  our  country. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  great  Increase 
In  Interest  by  a  vast  cross-section  of  the 
public  In  science,  art  and  history,  Is  taxing 
the  facilities  of  virtually  all  ot  our  museums 
to  the  bursting  point. 

Meeting  this  clearly-demonstrated  need 
tor  expansion  promptly  and  effectively  In- 
evitably Involves  large  capital  coste  for  both 
additional  exhibit-space  and  adequate  park- 
ing faculties.  And,  to  meet  these  needs 
promptly,  either  requires  large  capital  fund 
campaigns  or  very  substantial  borrowing — 
frequently  by  Institutions  which  cannot  do 
either  because  of  Umlted  local  resources  on 
a  crash  basis — or  lack  of  adequate  coUateral 
for  a  typical  mortgage  loan. 

Our  own  problem  Is  highly  relevant: 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  estimated  a  need 
of  $8  million  to  Increase  the  size  of  our  plant 
to  meet  a  clearly  demonstrated  and  urgent 
need — and  there  are  few  needs  more  urgent 
today  than  inspiring  our  youth  toward  mean- 
ingful careers  In  science  and  re-educating 
our  adult  citizens  so  that  they  wUl  be  able 
to  perform  intelligently  and  effectively  In 
a  world  dominated  by  incredible  and  con- 
stant Bdentlflc  change  and  advance. 

We  would  have  liked  to  borrow  most  or  all 
of  this  $8  mUllon,  construct  and  equip  the 
needed  additions  to  our  plant  at  once,  and 
get  them  open  to  the  pubUe,  which  needs 
them  so  much. 

However,  we  are  situated  on  State  prop- 
erty, so  we  cannot  take  out  a  mortgage 
loan — and,  even  if  we  could,  the  ciirrent 
rates  would  probably  have  made  this  Im- 
prudent for  us.  We  are  also,  like  many 
others,  a  private  educational  corporation  so, 
under  present  statutes,  the  government  can- 
not either  loan  or  appropriate  funds  to  help 
us — even  though  this  Is  easy  to  demonstrate 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

We  are  proceeding  to  raise  these  funds 
through  a  capital  campaign  and  have  secured 
slightly  over  half  the  needed  sum — and  dur- 
ing the  period  that  we  have  done  this,  our 
goal  has  Inflated  better  than  10%  away 
ahead  of  us. 

Our  capacity  to  raise  ftmds  for  this  project 
Is  easy  to  demonstrate  and  we  do  not  seek  a 
federal  handout.  However,  we  would  like  to 
be  able  to  accelerate  our  expansion  as  rapidly 
as  possible  through  a  federal  loan  which 
would  be  repaid  as  rapidly  aa  gifts  and  be- 
quests for  this  purpose  were  received. 


Legislation  which  would  permit  such  a 
procedure  would  prove  to  be  an  incredible 
boon  to  our  miiseums,  both  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate. Just  as  It  already  has  been  to  our  col- 
leges. And  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  It 
would  be  of  particular  value  to  scores  of 
smaller  rural  m\ueums  as  weU  aa  to  our 
larger  dty  ones. 

There  Is  nothing  mc«e  ooetly  or  Inefficient 
today  than  deferred  piecemeal  plant  con- 
struction. 

Congratulations    on    spear-headlng    this 
vltaUy  Important  legislation.     I  hope  that 
your  efforts  will  meet  with  speedy  success. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Bradford  Washbxtrn, 

Director. 


CAREER  INCENTIVES  FOR  CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONALLY  TRAINED  OFFI- 
CERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  10 
and  37  to  provide  career  incentives  for 
certain  professionally  trained  ofQcers  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  last  session,  and 
arrived  here  in  the  Senate  too  late  for 
action. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  very  simple. 
It  is  to  provide  pay  and  rank  benefits  for 
those  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  received  professional  training  and 
degrees  which  are  required  In  order  to 
perform  their  military  duties.  Such  offi- 
cers would  include  attorneys,  optome- 
trists podiatrists,  pharmacists,  and  psy- 
chologists, among  others. 

Right  now,  we  are  considering  sweep- 
ing changes  in  our  selective  service  laws, 
changes  which  might  make  it  even  more 
difficult  than  at  present  to  recruit  the 
professionally  trained  men  needed  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  Tills  bill  would,  in  my 
opinion,  make  it  much  easier  to  obtain 
the  needed  services  of  these  skilled  men. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1619)  to  amend  titles  10 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
career  incentives  for  certain  profes- 
sionally trained  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  introduced  by  Mr.  McIntyre  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Brewster),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, 


LEGISLATION  MAKING  IT  A  CRIMI- 
NAL OFFENSE  TO  BURN  OR  MUTI- 
LATE A  U.S.  FLAG 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  making  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  to  bum,  deface,  mutilate,  or 
trample  upon  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  that  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks and  appropriately  referred. 
While  this  bill  has  the  same  purpose  as 
other  bills  that  have  been  introduced,  it 
has  some  distinctions  which  in  the  long 
run  may  prove  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

The  Incidents  which  took  place  in 
Sheep  Meadow  of  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City  are  well  known  and  do  not 


require  any  further  elaboration.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  burning  and  muti- 
lating of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
made  that  a  day  of  infamy  for  our  Na- 
tion. The  depravity  which  brought  this 
about  stcmds  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  their  fellow 
ooimtrymen  serving  In  Vietnam  in  ttie 
forefront  of  the  battle  for  freedom. 

This  Nation  has  a  history  of  tolerating 
«md  even  encouraging  dissent  and  criti- 
cism of  public  officials  and  actions  of  the 
Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I, 
myself,  feel  no  compunction  against  criti- 
cizing certain  actions  of  my  Government 
when  In  my  judgment  criticism  is  in  the 
public  interest.  However,  a  line  must  be 
drawn  on  dissent  somewhere  this  side  of 
open  and  callous  destruction  of  one  of 
the  cherished  symbols  of  all  the  ideals 
for  which  our  country  stands.  To 
openly  bum  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
is  the  act  of  a  traitor  and  certainly 
transgresses  the  bounds  of  responsible 
dissent. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  an  unfortunate 
oversight  that  Congress  has  never  seen 
fit  to  pass  legislation  making  such  acts  a 
violation  of  Federal  law.  It  should  be  a 
Federal  offense  to  defile  the  symbol  of 
our  Federal  Union  of  States.  I  am 
pleased,  however,  to  note  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  interest  In  Congress  in 
moving  ahead  on  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture. There  have  been  several  bills  In- 
troduced In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  focusing  attention  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  introduced  this  bill  here  to- 
day. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  Is  a  care- 
fully conceived  proposal  designed  to 
stand  the  test  of  any  assault  upon  its 
constitutionality  before  the  highest  Court 
of  our  land.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  first  conviction  obtained  under 
the  terms  of  any  bill  of  this  nature 
passed  by  Congress  will  be  appealed  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  tradition  of  free  speech,  which  has 
always  been  closely  guarded  in  our  coun- 
try, demands  the  most  delicate  safe- 
guards against  transgressing  first 
amendment  rights.  For  this  reason,  my 
bill  is  limited  to  physical  attacks  upon 
the  fiag,  rather  than  to  statements  di- 
rected toward  the  flag.  My  own  per- 
sonal feelings  are  that  Inflammatory 
acts  and  defamatory  statements  directed 
toward  the  U.S.  flag  are  equally  repre- 
hensible. Nevertheless,  constitutional 
problems  can  be  avoided  by  limiting  the 
application  of  the  bill  to  burning,  de- 
facing, mutilating,  or  trampling  upon  the 
flag.  Considering  the  present  makeup  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  decisions  of  re- 
cent years  in  this  area,  it  would  ap(>ear 
to  be  wise  to  so  limit  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  this  distinction,  my  bill 
prevents  Federal  preemption  of  the  field 
and  the  striking  down  of  similar  State 
acts.  Every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  laws  forbid- 
ding mutilation  of  the  fiag.  At  least  two 
States  have  established  no  penalty  for 
violating  the  provisions  of  their  law. 
however.  The  penalty  in  other  States 
varies  from  fines  of  $5  to  $2,000,  and  im- 
prisonment of  10  days  to  1  year.  Con- 
gress should  not  negate  State  laws  on 
this  subject  as  was  done  in  the  field  of  In- 
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temal  security,  and  section  2  of  my  bill 
prevents  this  from  occurring. 

The  penalty  I  propose  is  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Publicly  burning  or  otherwise  muti- 
lating the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  The  oversight  of 
not  having  a  Federal  law  which  would  be 
applicable  nationwide  already  on  the 
books  should  be  remedied  forthwith. 
This  bill  represents  an  attempt  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  and  yet  withstand  the 
sure- to-come  court  test  on  the  question 
of  its  constitutionality. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1620)  to  prohibit  the  burn- 
ing, defacing,  mutilating,  or  trsimpling 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  with  in- 
tent to  degrade  or  cast  contempt  upon 
such  flag,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thurmond,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

B.  leao 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  casemXiled,  That — 

(a)  chapter  33  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  iB  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"1 714.  Burning,  defacing,  mutilating  or 
trampling  upon  the  flag  of  the 
United  States 
"(a)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  degrade  or 
cast  contempt  upon  any  flag  of  the  United 
States  or  any  ofllcer  or  action  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  bums,  defaces, 
mutilates  or  tramples  upon  any  such  flag, 
or  publicly  displays  or  causes  to  be  publicly 
displayed  any  such  flag,  Icnowlng  the  same 
to  be  damaged  by  Are,  defaced,  mutilated, 
or  trampled  upon  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  91,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Ihe  term  'flag  of  the  United  States', 
as  used  In  subsection  (a),  shall  include  any 
photograph,  likeness,  or  representation.  In 
any  size,  or  in  any  substance,  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  convey  the  Impression  that  the 
same  is  a  photograph,  likeness,  or  representa- 
tion of  any  flag  of  the  United  States." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1 714.  Burning,     defacing,     mutilating     or 
trampling    upon    the    flag    of    the 
United  States." 
Sec.  2.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on 
the   part   of   the   Congress   to   prevent   any 
State,  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  American  Samoa  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which  It 
would  have  jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nklson],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotmc]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1282) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt  financing 
of  industrial  or  commercial  facilities 
used  for  private  profltmaking  purposes, 
at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1283)  to  amend 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  remove  the  tax  exemption  for 
interest  on  State  or  local  obligations  is- 
sued to  finance  industrial  or  commercial 
facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  private 
profltmaking  enterprises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs]  be  added  as  a  cospcoiflor  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  54)  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE   OF   REFERENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S. 
1384)  to  establish  the  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Attorney  General,  previously  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  be  discharged  from  that 
committee,  and  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  chairmen  of  both  committees, 
and  this  is  satisfactory  with  them. 


GEN.      W.      C.       WESTMORELAND'S 
SPEECH     TO     THE     ASSOCIATED 

PRESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  the  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam, 
Gen.  wmiam  C.  Westmoreland,  delivered 
an  outstanding  address  before  the  an- 
nual luncheon  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York.  General  Westmore- 
land's prepared  address  and  his  response 
to  the  questions  which  followed  his  pre- 
pared remarks  constitute  a  ringing  en- 
dorsement of  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  a  success- 
ful conclusion  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  con- 
tained in  his  observations.  His  strong 
stand  adds  another  star  to  his  outstand- 
ing performance  in  leading  our  troops 
under  the  most  trying  of  circumstances. 
All  citizens  of  the  State  of  Sout'i  Caro- 
lina, and  indeed  the  Nation,  are  Justly 
proud  of  this  man  and  his  performance 
and  accomplishments  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  General  Westmoreland's  remarks,  as 
well  as  the  questions  and  answers  which 
followed,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Tkxt  of  Qknkrai.  Westmoreland's  Remarks 
AT  AP  Meeting 
(New  York,  April  24.— Here  is  the  text 
of  Gen.  William  O.  Westmoreland's  speech  on 
Vietnam  Monday  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press:) 

A  commander's  view  or  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Almost  40  months  ago  I  last  visited  this 
hotel  Just  before  leaving  for  duty  in  Viet- 
nam.   I   came   by   to  see  my   friend.  Qen 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

Qen.  MacArthur  said  to  me:  "I  see  you 
have  a  new  Job.  I  know  you  realize  that 
this  new  assignment  carries  with  it  great 
opportuniUes,  but  It  also  is  fraught  with 
hazards." 

I  now  wonder  whether  this  occasion  is  an 
opportunity  or  a  hazard. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  has  been  ac- 
corded the  most  intensive  news  coverage  in 
history.  As  a  result,  every  American  should 
have,  by  this  time,  his  own  image  of  the 
war.  How  accurate  is  this  image?  Do  most 
Americans  fully  appreciate  the  character  of 
the  war  and  its  complexity?  Today  I  hope 
to  contribute  to  better  understanding. 

What  kind  of  a  war  is  being  fought  in 
Vietnam?  How  is  it  being  fought?  How  U 
the  battle  going?  And  what  lies  ahead? 
These  questions  I  will  address. 

The  Vietnamese — and  we.  their  allies — 
are  involved  in  a  total  undertaking — a  single, 
all-pervading  confrontation  in  which  the 
fate  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  free  nations  of  Asia,  and  the 
future  of  emerging  nations — as  well  as  the 
reputation  and  the  very  honor  of  our  coun- 
try are  at  stake.  At  one  and  the  same  time. 
we  must  flght  the  enemy,  protect  the  people, 
and  help  them  build  a  nation  In  the  pattern 
of  their  choice. 

THE    REAL    OBJECTIVE 

The  real  objective  of  the  war  is  the  people. 
If  the  enemy  could  take  Saigon,  or  the 
heavily  populated  areas  of  the  Delta,  or  both, 
the  war  would  be  over — without  negotiation 
or  conference.  He  lost  this  chance  two 
years  ago,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  his 
military  tactics  alone  will  not  win  him  an- 
other opportunity.  Yet,  despite  his  stagger- 
ing combat  losses,  he  cUngs  to  the  beUef 
that  he  will  defeat  us.  And  through  a  clever 
combination  of  psychological  and  political 
warfare — both  here  and  abroad — he  has 
gained  support  which  give  him  hope  that  be 
can  win  poUUcally  that  which  he  cannot  ac- 
complish militarily. 

Many  myths  about  the  Vietcong  still  per- 
sist— and  I  hope  I  can  dispel  some  of  them 
here  and  now. 

The  doctrine  of  conquest  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  from  the  book  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  It 
Is  the  standard  three-phase  pattern — the 
combination  of  subversive  political  cells, 
guerrilla  imlts,  and  conventional  military 
forces. 

Between  1964  and  1983,  political  cells, 
trained  and  directed  from  North  Vietnam, 
were  Installed  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
At  the  same  time,  Hanoi  directed  that  the 
Vietcong  begin  recruiting  and  organizing 
guerrillas,  and  training  them  in  terror  tac- 
Ucs. 

By  late  1904  the  combination  of  enemy 
political-guerrilla  warfare  and  governmental 
instability  In  the  south  resulted  in  a  deci- 
sion by  Hanoi  to  enter  the  decisive,  and  flnal, 
phase.  Vietcong  companies  were  formed  in- 
to battalions,  regiments  and  divisions,  and 
North  Vietnamese  army  units  began  to  infil- 
trate covertly  to  the  south. 

ON   HANOI'S  TERMS 

Never  at  any  time  during  those  10  years  of 
subversion,  terror  and  attack  did  Hanoi  relax 
its  control  over  its  war  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  goal  of  this  aggres- 
sion was  then,  and  still  is,  the  conquest  of 
the  South — reiinlflcatlon  on  Hanoi's  terms. 
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What  we  have  Is  not  a  civil  war.  It  Is  a 
massive  campaign  to  eztenial  aggression 
from  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

The  political  cells  have  created  an  enemy 
pseudo-government  that  still  pervades  many 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  guerrillas  wage 
constantly,  mostly  at  night,  the  crudest 
kind  of  war — terrorism — civilians  are  shot, 
bombed  and  mutilated  as  examples  to  those 
who  might  resist  or  defect,  or  simply  be- 
cause they  are  leaders. 

A  typical  example  of  Vietcong  terror  took 
place  shortly  before  I  left  Vietnam.  During 
the  early  morning  hours  of  April  leth,  the 
Vietcong  attacked  a  hamlet  20  mUes  north  of 
Saigon.  Among  the  victims  were  flve  revo- 
lutionary development  team  members. 
Three  of  them  were  women.  Their  hands 
were  tied  behind  their  backs  and  they  were 
shot  through  the  head. 

During  the  last  nine  years,  63,000  Viet- 
namese— a  large  share  of  them  teachers,  po- 
licemen, and  elected  or  natural  leaders — 
have  been  killed  or  kidnapped.  Translated 
to  the  United  States,  that  would  be  more 
than  600,000  people,  with  emphasis  on  may- 
ors, councllmen,  policemen,  teachers,  govern- 
ment olBcials  and  even  journalists  who 
would  not  submit  to  blackmail. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  war  spectrum,  we 
have  fought,  in  the  south,  during  the  past 
year,  major  elements  of  eight  North  Vlet- 
zuimeee  regular  army  divisions.  We  have 
captured  thousands  of  weapons  and  large 
stores  of  ammunition  and  equipment  that 
have  been  transported  from  North  Vietnam. 

In  summary :  The  Vietcong  Is  not  a  legiti- 
mate nationalist  movement.  It  is  a  move- 
ment organized,  controlled  and  supported 
by  the  Communist  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. What  support  it  gets  from  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  is  largely  the  result  of  ter- 
ror, intimidation,  and  mvuxler  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  oppose  it. 

Two  years  ago  South  Vietnam  was  on 
the  verge  of  defeat.  The  enemy's  main 
force  units  were  attacking  with  Increased 
intensity  from  hidden  bases  and  sanctuaries. 
The  government  of  Vietnam  had  arrived  at 
a  crossroad.  It  was  a  question  of  honoring 
a  longstanding  commitment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  a  young 
nation  fighting  for  its  freedom,  or  default- 
ing to  the  aggressor.  Our  President  re- 
affirmed our  commitment  and  made  the 
courageous  decision  to  stand  firm— to  stay 
the  course.  This  meant  using  whatever  mili- 
tary  and   economic   power   was   necessary. 

Once  we  had  major  forces  ashore  we  be- 
gan to  look  for  the  enemy,  and  he  was  not 
hard  to  flnd.  Major  battles  ensued;  they 
were  bitter  and  bloody.  But  In  them  we 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  little  regard 
for  human  life  and.  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, will  turn  losses  and  defeats  into 
absurd  claims  of  victory. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have 
sought  out  the  enemy,  caught  him  off  guard, 
fought  him  before  he  was  ready.  For  a 
time  he  stood  and  fought  and  we  punished 
him  severely.  Now  he  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  find.  We  have  Invaded  his  elab- 
orate and  widely  scattered  base  area»— some 
of  them  biUlt  over  a  period  of  30  years. 

Working  closely  with  the  Vietnamese 
forces  we  have  moved  into  many  of  the 
populated  and  productive  areas  which 
formerly  provided  supplies  and  recruits  to 
the  enemy. 

INFILTRATION     IB    COSTLT 

We  have  turned  the  enemy's  ambushes 
against  him  and  we  have  learned  how  to 
draw  him  into  an  ambush.  We  have  sent 
our  deep  patrols  to  flnd  hUn.  He  has  been 
punished  by  853  strikes  and  unparalleled 
close  support  from  our  tactical  air,  artillery 
and  naval  gunfire.  And  on  land  and  sea  we 
have  made  his  infiltration  co«tly. 

Although  the  military  picture  Is  favor- 
able, I  emphaalze  the  fact  that  we  have  no 


evidence  to  indicate  that  the  enemy  is  slow- 
ing his  Invasion  from  the  north,  or  that 
he  is  breaiang  up  his  major  units  and 
scattering  them  about,  or  that  he  has  given 
up  his  plans  to  try  to  inflict  major  defeat 
upon  VIS.  He  is  taking  great  casualties  and 
be  does  have  logistics  problems,  but  hla 
leadership  is  good  and  his  men  are  tough 
and  tenacious.  He  needs  a  victory  for  po- 
litical, pbychologlcal  and  morale  purposes, 
and  he  will  continue  to  strive  for  one. 

So  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  The  enemy 
can  hide  in  the  Jungles  and  mountains  of 
South  Vietnam  where  we  cannot  reach  him 
without  major  effort.  He  rests  and  re- 
groups, trains  and  replenishes  In  hidden 
camps  and  supply  areas  in  regions  along  the 
borders  of  neutral  countries  and  the  de- 
militarized zone  which  he  overtly  violated 
almost  a  year  ago.  He  continues  to  recruit 
and  train  guerrillas  for  \ise  as  guides  and 
intelligence  agents  for  his  main  force  units 
and  for  sabotage  and  terror.  So  we  must  be 
prepared  for  more  bitter  fighting  in  days  to 
come. 

Before  leaving  the  military  situation,  I 
must  honestly  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
cease-fire  proposals.  In  other  wars,  a  cease- 
fire was  an  acceptable  condition;  but,  in  this 
war.  Inevitably  It  will  be  a  military  advan- 
tage to  the  enemy  and  a  detriment  to  our 
side.  This  Is  because  of  the  clandestine 
character  and  covert  methods  of  the  enemy. 
Traditionally  he  has  used  covertly  cease-fire 
periods  to  reinforce  and  resupply  his  units, 
and  to  strengthen  and  realign  his  political 
posture. 

One  of  the  regrettable  facts  of  war — any 
war — Is  that  casualties  are  not  confined  to 
the  military  forces  Involved.  These  are  civil- 
ian casualties  In  Vietnam  and  there  are  of 
constant  concern  to  me,  my  commanders  and 
men.  But,  civilian  casualties  do  not  result 
from  indiscriminate  use  of  our  firepower. 
They  are  caused  by  mechanical  failure  or 
human  error.  This  is  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  Vietcong  policy  of  calculated  attacks  on 
civilians. 

Never  In  the  history  of  warfare  have  so 
many  precautions  been  taken  by  men  In 
combat.  We  cover  an  enemy-held  area  with 
leaflets  and  loudspeaker  broadcasts  warning 
of  Impending  attack.  We  do  not  permit  an 
air  strike  or  artillery  fire  on  a  moving  colvimn 
of  enemy  until  Vietnamese  oSlclals  give  ap- 
proval. Every  possible  precaution  Is  taken 
to  avoid  casualties  among  civilians.  Never 
has  a  nation  employed  Its  military  power 
with  such  restraint. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary for  more  than  three  years,  and  I  have 
learned  to  understand  and  admire  them.  A 
look  at  their  record  In  combat,  as  well  as  in 
political  administration,  reveals  an  excep- 
tional performance,  when  all  is  considered. 
During  the  last  three  years  I  have  seen  them 
literally  hold  the  country  together.  Despite 
their  military  background  they  have  taken 
long  strides  toward  developing  democratic 
processes  and  institutions.  They  fought  the 
enemy  guerrillas  and  main  forces  alone,  un- 
til our  arrival,  and,  during  that  time,  they 
were  expanding  their  forces  to  the  limit  that 
their  manpower  and  economy  could  support. 
Except  for  the  continental  army  of  our  early 
years,  never  before  in  history  has  a  young 
military  force  been  subjected  to  such  a  chal- 
lenge. In  my  book,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
armed  forces  have  conducted  themselves 
with  credit.  As  I  tour  the  country  several 
times  each  week,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
obvious  improvement  In  the  morale,  profi- 
ciency and  quality  of  their  fighting  forces. 

STANCH   ALLIES 

Today  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  armed 
forces  are  working  and  fighting  side  by  side 
with  their  allies — the  Koreans,  the  Austra- 
llaiu,  the  New  Zeal&nden,  the  'HialB  and  the 
FUlpinos,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  and  they 


have  earned  the  confidence  of  these  staunch 
allies. 

The  Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  aware  of  and  appreciate 
our  support.  They  know  we  have  assisted 
them  for  12  years  In  the  development  of 
their  military  organization. 

More  important  to  the  Vietnamese,  I  t.^mir 
is  the  fact  that  our  American  servicemen 
are  eager  to  help  them  build  schools,  di8i>en. 
sarles,  and  other  things  of  lasting  value  to 
their  communities.  These  civic  action  proj- 
ects, voluntartly  undertaken  by  otir  troope 
and  those  of  our  allies,  are  inspiring  to  be- 
hold. 

A  young  corporal  undertakes  the  support 
of  a  Montagnajd  family  whose  breadwinner 
has  been  assassinated.  An  American  squad 
or  platoon  adopts  a  hamlet,  brtnging  to  its 
people  the  material  things  they  need  and  the 
spiritual  uplift  which  wUl  help  them  to  self- 
siiffldency.  Many  communities  in  Vietnam 
are  living  a  better  life  ttecause  of  the  en- 
couragement and  help  our  troops  have  given 
to  them.  A  true  mlsslonery  zeal  among  our 
troope  Is  common  place  and  is  one  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  this  war. 

I  am  constantly  Impressed  by  the  concern 
for  the  lives  of  others  shown  by  the  men 
of  my  command.  As  I  travel  among  them, 
and  I  see  their  courage  against  the  enemy 
and  their  compassion  toward  their  friends, 
I  am  inspired  by  their  example. 

I  would  like  to  tell  yoru  more  about  the 
men  of  my  command.    Today  your  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  coast  guards- 
men: 
Are  better  educated  than  before. 
Are  better  informed. 

Have  traditional  American  Ingenuity  and 
initiative. 
Are  better  physical  specimens. 
Have  high  morale. 

And  understand  what  the  war  is  all  about. 
They  know  that  they  are  helping  to  tsiap 
the  spread  of  commmunlsm  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
a  freedom  of  choice.  They  have  1>een  given 
a  Job,  and  they  are  doing  it  well,  and  with 
pride  .  .  .  and  they  are  dismayed,  as  I  am 
by  recent  unpatriotic  acte  here  at  home. 

Who  are  these  men?  They  are  mostly 
youngsters  representing  every  State  of  the 
Union — from  the  farms,  the  cities,  the  fac- 
tories and  the  campuses.  They  are  the 
sound  product  of  America's  democratic  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  sum  of  our  educational 
system,  our  medical  science  and  our  com- 
munications. Their  excellent  morale  re- 
sults from  knowledge  of  their  jobs,  sound 
military  policies,  professional  unit  leader- 
ship, and  unprecedented  material  support. 
Their  medical  care  Is  superb,  their  food  is  ex- 
cellent and  their  mall  Is  cerefully  handled. 
Shortages  have  been  few  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

rORWAED   WITH  CONTIDENCE 

As  an  Individual,  this  fighting  man  is  a 
tough,  determined  professional  in  battle  one 
day.  and  next  day,  a  sensitive,  compassionate 
friend  helping  the  Vietnamese  people.  He 
is  a  fighter,  a  tlilnker.  and  a  doer.  He  has 
seen — at  first  hand — Communist  subversion 
and  aggression  at  work;  he  lias  acquired  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of 
fieedom.  And  from  his  ranks  In  the  Teara 
ahead  will  come  the  confident,  alert,  intelli- 
gent citizens  and  leaders  who  will  make  this 
nation's  future  greater  than  Its  past. 

With  fighting  forces  like  these,  a  com- 
mander cannot  help  but  look  forward  with 
confidence  as  he  views  the  military  sdtiiatlon. 

But  I  am  mindful  that  the  military  war 
m  South  Vietnam  is,  from  the  enemy's  point 
of  view,  only  part  of  a  protracted  and  care- 
fully coordinated  attack,  waged  in  the  inter- 
national arena.  Regrettably,  I  see  signs  of 
enemy  success  In  that  world  arena  which  he 
cannot  match  on  the  battlefield.  He  does 
not  understand  that  American  democracy  Is 
founded  on  debate,  and  he  sees  every  protest 
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M  evidence  of  crumbling  morale  and  di- 
minishing resolve.  Thus,  discouraged  by  re- 
peated military  defeats  but  encouraged  by 
what  be  believes  to  be  popular  opposition  to 
our  effort  In  Vietnam,  he  Is  determined  to 
continue  his  aggression  from  the  north.  This, 
Inevitably,  will  ooet  lives — American.  Viet- 
namese, and  thoae  of  our  brave  allies. 

I  foresee.  In  the  months  ahead,  some  of  the 
bitterest  fighting  of  the  war.  But  I  have 
confidence  In  our  battlefield  ci4>abmty. 
And  I  am  confident  of  the  support  we  and 
our  allies  will  continue  to  receive  from  our 
President  and  from  the  Congress. 

The  magnificent  men  and  women  I  com- 
mand In  Vietnam  have  earned  the  unified 
support  of  the  American  people. 

lliank  you. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  anaioered  unitten  ques- 
tions submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Following  is  a  partial  text 
of  the  questions  and  answers: 

Q.  Oen.  Westmoreland,  have  you  asked  the 
Pentagon  for  more  troops  and  how  many? 

A.  As  commander  of  o\ir  American  armed 
forces  In  Vietnam,  it  Is  needless  to  say  I  am 
constantly  studying  our  troop  requirements. 
I  continuously  analyze  the  situation.  I  sub- 
mit my  requests  from  time  to  time,  my  de- 
sires, my  estimates  to  my  senior  military 
headquarters.  I  have  been  getting  troops  In 
considerable  numbers  during  the  past  year. 
They  are  continuing  to  arrive.  The  number 
of  troops  that  will  ultimately  be  needed  Is 
a  matter  that  will  have  to  be  studied  In  con- 
sideration of  many  factors — our  estimate  of 
the  enemy's  capabilities  and  Intentions,  the 
economy  of  South  Vietnam.  Because  as  we 
deploy  troops  to  go  ashore  we  per  se  put 
pressure  on  their  economy  and  this  is  a  fac- 
tor that  has  to  be  considered.  These  mat- 
ters and  these  factors  will  have  to  be  re- 
viewed at  our  senior  levels  In  Washington. 
Needless  to  say,  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  are  privileged  and.  as  a  matt» 
of  military  security,  I  cannot  give  you  any 
definite  number  as  to  my  estimate  of  the 
number  of  troops  that  wlU  be  required. 

BOMBINa   OV   AnOTBLD 

Q.  Would  you  comment  please  on  the 
bombing  today  in  North  Vietnam,  an  airfield 
there.  What  happens  If  the  Mlgs  take  sanc- 
tuary In  Red  China? 

A.  I  was  delighted  to  leam  that  the  Mlg 
airfields  have  been  bombed,  at  least  two  of 
them  today.  This  was  a  military  target  on 
which  was  based  aircraft  that  had  been  \ued 
offensively  against  our  fighter-bombers.  It  Is 
true  that  Mlgs  could  take  sanctuary  In  China, 
as  they  did  during  the  Korean  War,  but  the 
Mlgs  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  operating 
trom.  those  bases  compered  with  those  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  reaction  time  would  be 
Increased  and  they  would  therefore  become 
a  lesser  threat  to  our  fighter-bombers,  and 
the  Jeopardy  to  our  very  fine  Air  Force  and 
Navy  pilots  would  be  reduced. 

CAST7A1.TT  STATISTICS 

Q.  There  are  dally  statistics  of  the  number 
of  Vletcong  killed,  but  serious  doubt  about 
the  body  count  announced  of  those  that  have 
been  killed.  What  Is  your  view  please  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  coiint? 

A.  Over  a  period  of  over  three  years,  I  have 
given  this  matter  considerable  personal  at- 
tention. It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  casualty 
figures  that  we  estimate  or  state  that  we  have 
Infilcted  on  the  enemy  are  accurate,  perhaps 
conservative.  True  enough,  there  could  be 
from  time  to  time  some  exaggeration.  There 
could  be  some  double  counting  of  casualtlee, 
but  In  my  opinion  this  Is  more  than  offset 
by  those  enemy  troops  that  are  killed  by 
artillery  or  air  strikes  that  we  never  know 
about.  Also  we  do  not  claim  credit,  in  esti- 
mating or  assessing  casualties  of  the  enemy, 
those  that  die  of  wounds.  So  all  factors  con- 
sidered, I  feel  that  the  figures  that  you  re- 
ceive that  are  announced  by  my  headquarters 


In  Saigon  are  definitely  accurate  and  I  believe 
on  the  conservative  side  when  all  factors  are 
considered. 

POLITICAL  ASPBCrS  OP  WAS 

Q.  Could  you  run  this  war  without  political 
help  and  could  you  win  this  war  If  given  a 
free  hand  In  military  decisions? 

A.  As  a  military  man,  this  Is  a  bit  of  an 
awkward  question.  I  think  It  Is  Impossible 
m  view  of  the  nature  of  the  war,  a  war  of 
both  subversion  and  invasion,  a  war  in  which 
political  and  psychological  factors  are  of  such 
consequence,  to  sort  out  the  war  between  the 
political  and  the  military.  Political  factors 
must  be  considered,  they  mxist  be  considered 
In  selecting  targets.  They  must  be  consid- 
ered in  our  actions  Involving  nearby  so-called 
neutral  countries.  They  must  be  considered 
In  the  means  that  are  used  in  pursuing  the 
war.  The  reason  for  this  Is  not  only  beca\ise 
of  the  complexity  but  also  because  of  our 
national  policy  to  confine  this  war  to  that  of 
a  limited  war,  and  this  means  that  from  time 
to  time  the  means  are  limited.  And  that 
policy  has  been  made  loudly  clear:  that  It  Is 
not  our  Intention  to  expand  the  war.  We 
want  to  keep  It  as  a  limited  war  and  therefore 
political  factors  have  to  be  considered  and 
the  decisions  Involved  are  necessarily  above 
my  levels.  Since  X  deal  In  military  factors, 
I  am  responsible  only  for  fighting  the  ground 
war  In  South  Vietnam  and  only  that  air  war 
In  the  so-called  expanded  battle  area. 

siNO-sovirr  iktxsvxntign 
Q.  What  Is  the  possibility  of  escalation  of 
the  war  bringing  in  Red  China  and  Soviet 
Russia  and  how  effective  would  they  be  If 
they  did  come  In? 

A.  This  Is  a  very  dlfOcult  question  to 
speculate  on.  To  a  military  point  of  view 
I  think  we  should  be  prepared  for  any  con- 
tingency. Of  course  the  USSR  is  providing 
equipment  to  North  Vietnam  primarily  in 
terms  of  air  defense,  weapons  and  systems. 
The  Communist  Chinese  are  providing  sup- 
port in  the  form  of  transportation  units  and 
some  antiaircraft  weapons  but  primarily  In- 
fantry-type weapons  to  support  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  and  Vletcong  main  force 
units.  I  think  this  bolls  down  to  whether 
the  USSR  and  Red  China  feel  that  the  threat 
to  their  formal  government  and  their  terri- 
tory Is  of  such  consequence  that  they  could 
hazard  the  risk  that  would  necessarily  be 
Involved. 

VIXTCONO  PiaRTDtC  SPntlT 

Q.  The  Vletcong  are  regarded,  generally,  to 
have  fought  well  against  us  for  quite  some 
time.    To  what  do  you  attribute  their  spirit? 

A.  The  Vletcong,  organized,  directed  and 
conunanded  from  Hanoi,  have  placed  good 
emphasis  on  political  Indoctrination.  As  a 
matter  of  Interest,  their  training  program  for 
their  units  devotes  more  time  to  political 
Indoctrination  than  it  does  to  military  train- 
ing. This  Indoctrination  is  well  done.  Of 
course,  It  Is  backed  up  by  a  ruthless  cadre 
that  use  strong-arm  methods  that  are  re- 
quired to  keep  their  troops  in  line. 

Now,  this  so-called  cadre,  or  leadership, 
are  excellent.  They  have  been  well  trained 
and  indoctrinated  and  they  are  committed. 
However,  we  have  noted  a  number  of  recent 
trends  that  are  encouraging.  We  are  picking 
up  more  prisoners,  more  defectors  coming  in, 
and  the  rate  seems  to  be  Increasing  In  a  very 
encouraging  way.  We  leam  that  many  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  these  units  would  like 
very  much  to  defect,  to  come  In  under  the 
government  of  Vletcong's  amnesty  program, 
the  so-called  Chleu  Hoi  program.  But  the 
cadre  control  them  so  tightly  that  they  can- 
not get  away.  We  also  know  that  there  Is 
considerable  friction  between  the  North  Viet- 
namese leadership  and  the  South  Vietnamese, 
the  Vletcong.  North  Vietnamese  leaders  are 
playing  more  and  more  a  role  in  the  South. 
The  leadership  in  Hanoi  Is  by  their  action 
putting  In  their  own  leadership,  apparently 


because  they  do  not  trust  some  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  leadership,  and  there  Is  definite 
friction  between  these  two  regional  groups. 

The  number  of  defectors  that  we  have 
received  has  been  multiplying  by  a  factor  of 
two  for  the  last  couple  of  months,  and, 
hopefully,  this  trend  will  continue. 

The  number  of  senior  defectors  that  are 
coming  In  is  encouraging.  Whereas  a  year 
ago  defectors  were  primarily  confined  to  the 
lower  ranks,  now  we  are  getting  some  of  the 
senior  officers.  I  talked  to  one  the  other  day, 
a  senior  officer,  and  he  told  me  that  many 
members  of  the  large  headquarters  that  he 
served  before  defecting  would  like  very  much 
to  defect,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  way.  The  control  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  was  of  such  consequence  that 
they  could  not  make  the  break. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  SALUTES 
U.S.  NAVY  8EABEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  of  1967  marks  a  dual  anniversary: 
The  25th  for  the  U.S.  Navy  Seabees  and 
the  100th  for  the  Navy  Civil  Engineer 
Corps. 

Led  by  the  Corps  officers,  the  Seabees 
today  are  adding  a  new  dimension  to  the 
motto  they  have  made  so  famous  as  the 
"can  do"  construction  battalions  of  the 
U.8.  Navy. 

Today  in  Vietnam,  Seabee  battalions 
are  supporting  our  armed  forces  and  the 
Vietnamese  people  In  freedom's  fight  for 
liberty  and  eventual  peace  In  Asia. 

Again,  as  they  did  In  World  War  II. 
the  Seabees  are  accomplishing  construc- 
tion miracles  in  building  roads  and  high- 
ways through  Jungle  and  coastal  terrain. 
They  are  creating  deepwater  posts  where 
none  before  existed.  Airstrips,  ware- 
houses, base  camps,  storage  areas  are  re- 
sulting from  the  Initiative,  dedication, 
and  heroism  of  these  bullder-flghters 
who  labor  so  tirelessly  and  well  under 
the  ever-present  challenge  of  enemy  sur- 
prise attack. 

It  la  25  yesu-s  and  three  wars  since  cre- 
ation of  the  first  Seabee  detachment  In 
World  War  n.  It  Is  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  blood,  beaches,  bulldozers,  and 
bridges  that  has  made  the  Seabees  what 
they  are  today — the  best  construction 
outfit  In  the  business. 

In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  sil- 
ver 25th  anniversary.  Gov.  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Nalr,  of  South  Carolina,  recently  pro- 
claimed Seabee  Day  In  South  Carolina. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  proclamation  printed  at  this 
IMint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  civil  Engineer  Corps  was  founded  In 
1867  to  provide  engineering  and  construc- 
tion support  to  the  Navy  and  the  Nation. 
Early  In  1942  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  offi- 
cers organized  the  Construction  Battalions 
to  provide  the  Navy  with  uniformed  con- 
struction forces.  Officially  designated  and 
popularly  known  as  Seabees,  they  have  es- 
tablished themselves  firmly  with  the  mili- 
tary establishment  as  the  "Can  Do"  outfit. 
Today,  wherever  the  Interests  of  our  Na- 
tion require,  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
the  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corps  officers  and 
Seabees  are  being  used  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  people. 

March  6,  1967,  has  been  named  Seabee 
Day.  I  encourage  South  Carolinians  to  pay 
tribute    to   the   gallantry   and   accomplish- 
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ments  of  the  Navy  Seabees  especially  on  this 
day,  and  extend  best  wishes  to  all  active, 
reserve,  and  veteran  Seabees. 

RoBKBT  E.  McNaie, 
Oovemor  of  South  Carolina. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  GREATER  FED- 
ERAL CONTRIBUTION  FOR  CHILD 
WELFARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  extending  and 
expanding  the  child  welfare  services  pro- 
gram, as  it  Is  proposed  In  title  n,  part  3 
of  the  administration's  social  security 
bUl. 

This  proposal  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  up  to  75  percent  of 
additional  expenditures  for  personnel 
and  for  the  costs  of  training  personnel 
for  child  welfare  services. 

In  1966,  total  expenditures  for  child 
welfare  services  were  close  to  $400  mil- 
lion. Federal  funds  accounted  for  only 
about  10  percent  of  this  amount. 

Personnel  and  training  costs  amounted 
to  $142  million.  Only  $39  million  were 
Federal  funds,  the  remaining  $103  mil- 
lion coming  from  State  and  local  sources. 

I  think  a  statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Secretary  John  W. 
Gardner  of  HEW  puts  the  need  for  more 
funds  In  perspective.   He  said  as  follows : 

The  present  law  requires  states  to  make 
child  welfare  services  available  In  all  oo\in- 
tles  by  1976.  To  the  extent  feasible  the 
services  must  be  provided  by  trained  child 
welfare  staff.  But  the  funding  authorlza- 
Uons  presently  In  the  law  preclude  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  sharing  In  the  addl. 
tlonal  cost  of  these  requirements. 

One-third  of  the  Nation's  counties  do  not 
have  the  services  of  a  full-time  child  welfare 
worker,  and  only  one-sixth  of  all  child  wel- 
fare caseworkers  have  social  work  degrees. 

The  number  of  workers  has  Increased  from 
about  8.700  In  1962  to  about  14,000  In  1967. 
States  are  trying  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
their  staff  through  both  In-servlce  training 
programs  and  educational  leave.  But  16,000 
more  child  welfare  workers  will  be  needed  by 
1976  In  order  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
law. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  ap- 
proximately 8,000  children  are  commit- 
ted to  the  guardianship  of  the  State  wel- 
fare commission  as  neglected  or  uncared 
for.  Approximately  1,500  of  these  chil- 
dren are  under  protective  services,  and 
6,500  children  are  In  placement  In  foster 
homes  or  Institutions. 

Prom  State  funds  alone,  for  this  group 
of  children,  Connecticut  spends  over  $9 
million  for  their  care,  and  over  $1  mil- 
lion for  personnel. 

The  Children's  Bureau  grant  to  Con- 
necticut for  child  welfare  services,  how- 
ever, for  the  year  1967-88  is  a  mere 
$500,000. 

A  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  cost 
of  care  for  this  disadvantaged  group  of 
children  would  make  It  possible  for  my 
State  to  develop  and  support  a  much 
more  adequate  range  of  services. 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  the  need 
for  the  expansion  of  Federal  support  for 
chUd  welfare  services  is  critical. 

The  deprived  and  disadvantaged  child 
today,  often  without  adequate  parental 
care,  often  unwanted,  for  whom  we  try 
to  find  substitute  care,  eitlicr  In  foster 
home  or  Institutions,  needs  oue  help.   He 


needs  It  desperately  and  It  Is  In  our  own 
self-Interest  to  give  It. 

For  the  children  who  are  poorly  pre- 
pared today  for  parenthood  and  respon- 
sible citizenship,  produce  the  next  gen- 
eration of  the  neglected  and  imwanted. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  vicious  and  con- 
tinuous tragedy,  we  must  Insure  that 
these  children  are  provided  with  ade- 
quate help  and  serviced  by  competent 
staff  people. 

And  we  must  Increase  Federal  support. 
I  hope  we  will  do  so  this  year. 


A  VISIT  TO  MARION— MODERN, 
MAXIMUM  SECURITY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  at  Marlon,  m. 
Accompanying  me  on  that  trip  was  Myrl 
Alexander,  the  distinguished  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  Mr.  Bill 
BUlotte,  the  veteran  crime  reporter  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

We  were  given  a  thorough  briefing  by 
Warden  J.  A.  Mayden  and  his  dedicated 
and  competent  staff.  We  learned  first- 
hand why  Marlon  has  the  worldwide  rep- 
utation of  not  only  being  the  most  mod- 
em of  the  maximum  security  institutions, 
but  the  best  run  as  well. 

Marion  is  the  replacement  for  Alca- 
traz,  or  "the  Rock"  as  it  was  known  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  prohibition  era  gang- 
sters. While  security  measures  are  every 
bit  as  effective  as  those  of  the  Rock, 
there  the  resemblance  ends.  The  inmate 
population  consists  overwhelmingly  of 
the  same  kind  of  "Incorrlglbles"  who  used 
to  be  in  residence  at  the  Rock.  Yet  the 
whole  arsenal  of  rehabilitative  and  train- 
ing techniques  are  being  employed  to 
help  rebuild  the  lives  of  the  500  Inmates. 

While  effort  is  great,  progress  toward 
rehabilitation  Is  painfully  slow,  for  it 
must  constantly  be  remembered  that 
these  men,  most  of  whom  have  been 
transferred  in  from  other  institutions 
because  of  their  inability  to  get  along, 
are  among  the  "toughest  customers"  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Thus,  procedures 
and  practices  must  be  adapted  for  this 
setting.  For  example,  work  release  is 
rare.  But  far  advanced  techniques  are 
In  dally  use,  such  as  the  use  of  a  video 
tape  recorder  in  Inmate  Interviews  by 
the  resident  psychiatrist.  And  a  wide 
range  of  educational  and  vocational  ac- 
tivities are  being  employed. 

However,  It  would  be  pointless  for  me 
to  engage  in  an  extended  description  of 
the  visit.  Mr.  BUlotte  has  written  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  for  the  World- 
Herald  which  describe,  with  the  pro- 
fessional skill  of  a  distinguished  Joumsd- 
ist,  what  we  observed  there. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  Alcatraz  was 
discontinued  as  a  Federal  correctional 
institution,  he  visited  there  and  reported 
his  observations  in  a  similar  series  of 
news  accounts. 

They  assisted  him  in  making  of  his 
present  commentary  an  even  more  keen 
and  valuable  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  series 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Ptom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  liar.  28. 

1967] 
Pbison     Conczpt     Chamobs     Vastlt — HlOB 

Orat    Walls    Missino    at    Mahon,    III.. 

Pacilitt 

(First  of  a  series) 
(By  BlU  BUlotte) 

Makion.  III. — ^How  does  the  new  top  maxi- 
mum security  prison  of  the  Federal  system 
10  miles  from  this  southern  Illinois  city  com- 
pare with  Alcatraz,  which  for  28  years  was 
the  nemesis  of  the  biggest  egoe  In  the  crimi- 
nal world? 

They  are  completely  different: 

This  was  apparent  from  the  time  a  plane 
swooped  out  of  a  fog  over  the  slag  piles  at 
a  strip  mine  on  the  edge  of  the  small  air- 
port untU  our  group  left  two  days  later. 

In  the  plane  were  Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  Federal  prisons;  Myrl  E. 
Alexander,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  and  this  reporter. 

BouD  rock 

The  rest  of  the  trip  to  the  prison  was 
made  In  a  car  In  a  drizzle. 

Nine  years  ago  this  reporter  Journeyed  to 
"The  Rock,"  as  Alcatraz  was  caUed.  At  that 
time  the  trip  was  completed  In  a  prison 
laimch.  The  solid  rock  of  12  acres  was  1>4 
miles  out  In  San  Francisco  Bay. 

It  rose  out  from  mist  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Oolden  Oate  Bridge  like  an  ominous 
etching  against  the  slate-gray  sky. 

This  was  the  same  trip  Al  Capone  and 
62  other  criminals  made  August  22,  1934, 
when  It  became  known  that  Capone  "s  In- 
fiuence  had  reached  Into  the  prison  at  At- 
lanta, Oa. 

Big  Al  swaggered  Into  bis  cell  boasting 
that  he  could  take  everything  Alcatraz  could 
dish  out. 

RTTSnC  SCKKK 

He  shuffled  out  four  years  later,  never  to 
be  a  threat  to  law  enforcement  authoritlet 
again.  He  couldnt  take  the  anonymity  of 
being  just  another  number. 

As  our  car  arrived  at  the  Marion  prison, 
15  deer  could  be  seen  grazing  peacefully  In 
sight  of  the  buildings,  which  are  In  the  cen- 
ter of  one  thousand  acres  of  rustic  land 
deeded  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  from  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  WUdllfe  Refuge. 

"Sometimes  you  can  see  46  to  50  of  them 
grazing  out  there,"  Prison  Director  Alex- 
ander said. 

The  next  surprise  was  the  absence  of  the 
gray  walls  that  enclose  nearly  all  state  and 
Federal  prisons. 

Instead  there  are  double  30-foot-hlgh 
chain  fences.  They  have  crossbars  of  barbed 
wire  which  extend  Inward  so  they  would  be 
directly  over  the  head  of  any  one  trying  to 
scramble  to  the  top. 

KERVOT7S    NATIVES 

Between  the  two  fences,  12  feet  apart,  are 
several  Inches  of  white  crushed  limestone. 
The  limestone  refiects  the  floodUghts  at 
night.  The  fences  are  anchored  In  concrete 
four  feet  deep. 

When  nervous  natives  sought  to  have  wallB 
erected  they  were  reassured  by  the  precau- 
tions taken  at  the  prison. 

"If  any  one  Is  able  to  dig  underneath,"  a 
prison  official  said  at  the  time,  "he  woxild 
almost  deserve  his  freedom." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  a  wall  would  have 
added  $1,250,000  to  the  12-mllllon -dollar  cost. 
The  fences  were  erected  for  200  thousand 
dollars. 

The  first  stop  was  the  administration 
building.  Here  beautiful  green  plants  grew 
from  containers.  In  a  comer  of  the  lobby 
was  a  display  of  pictures  painted  by  inmates, 
leather  work  and  other  objects  that  would 
have  sold  at  a  good  price  In  a  good  depart- 
ment store. 
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Waiting  In  an  office  was  a  short,  stocky 
man  with  a  tanned  face  and  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  adult  years 
keeping  men  In  custody. 

He  Is  Warden  J.  A.  Mayden.  He  and  Prison 
Director  Alexander  greeted  each  other  casual- 
ly, having  met  In  a  half  dozen  Federal  prlsona 
acroes  the  country. 

Standing  near  by  was  Associate  Warden 
Robert  Gary,  a  slim  man  with  gray  beginning 
to  fleck  his  brown  hair.  He  looked  as  though 
he  was  carrying  no  more  weight  than  when, 
as  a  marine,  he  fought  on  Iwo  Jlma. 

After  briefing  Senator  Hruska,  who  was 
making  his  first  visit  to  this  prison,  regarded 
as  the  most  modem  In  the  world,  the  warden 
and  his  associate  started  down  the  hall  back 
to  the  lobby. 

After  signing  at  a  desk,  they  passed 
through  a  steel  grill  that  opened  automati- 
cally and  they  walked  several  steps.  Another 
grill  opened.  Prom  now  on  It  was  top  se- 
curity. 


[From  the   Omaha   World-Herald,  Mar.   29. 

1967] 

Nkw  Prison's  Pushbtttton  SRCuRrrr  Is 

Antthino  but  Lax 

(Second  In   a  series) 
(By   Bill   BlUotte) 

BiARioN,  III. — A  visitor  to  this  sparkling 
new  prison  in  Southern  Illinois  grows  per- 
plexed as  he  enters  Its  maximum  sec\irity 
section. 

Where  are  the  guards,  who  In  Federal 
prisons  are  known  as  correctional  officers,  at 
each  steel  gate  that  separates  the  prison 
sections? 

Why  aren't  there  sounds  of  shoe  leather 
Bcuffilng  on  cement  as  you  walk  down  the 
long  corridors? 

Where  are  the  horizontal  steel  bars  on  the 
outside  of  the  windows  which  when  the  sun 
Is  right,  throw  shadow  reminders  to  the 
Inmates  that  they  are  serving  time? 

What  happened  to  the  ominous  prison- 
gray  paint  and  the  tiers  of  ceUs  with  the 
narrow,  enclosed  walks  on  the  outside? 

Where  are  the  prison-gray  uniforms  on 
the  inmates?  Where  are  the  shattering 
sounds  of  whistles,  bells  and  sirens  that 
regulate  activities  in  the  usual  prison? 

These  questions  and  others  occur  to  those 
seeing  this  ultra-modem  prison  for  the  first 
time. 

NOT  LIKX  "ROCK" 

This  Is  far  from  the  physical  restraints 
visible  from  the  moment  a  visitor  or  new  in- 
mate stepped  onto  the  dock  at  Alcatraa  be- 
f<we  it  was  closed  in  July,  1963. 

When  a  launch  docked.  It  was  moored  with 
heavy  chains.  An  officer  would  signal 
another  in  a  tall  tower  and  he  would  send 
a  key  sliding  down  a  cable.  The  key  would 
be  used  to  secure  the  lock  on  the  chain. 
Then  it  would  be  pulled  back  up  to  the 
tower. 

The  prisoners  were  counted  every  35  min- 
utes, day  and  night.  There  were  no  trusties. 
Tear  gas  bulbs  set  in  the  ceUlng  of  the 
dining  hall  hiuig  over  the  prisoners'  heads. 
All  the  security  buildings  were  located  on 
a  crest  with  a  steep  road  circling  up  to  that 
peak. 

The  control  rooms  were  grim  cubicles  with 
avi-lnch,  bullet-proof  glass  and  closed  gun 
ports  which  could  be  opened  only  from  the 
inside.  Pistols,  machine  guns  and  tear  gas 
were  locked  in  a  vault  accessible  only  from 
the  main  control  room. 

Outside,  as  if  Nature  was  on  the  side  of  the 
authorities,  freezing  riptides  swirled  arotmd 
the  12  acres  of  rock. 

WHZaiE'S    SrCURlTI? 

But  at  Marlon,  as  the  Inspecting  party  com- 
posed of  Warden  J.  A.  Mayden,  Senator 
Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska.  Federal  Prison 
Director   Myrl    E.   Alexander   and   Associate 


Warden  Robert  Gary  walked  over  the  vinyl- 
covered  fioors  in  up-to-date  workshops,  and 
through  the  huge  dining  room  with  its 
pastel-colored  chairs  at  Individual  tables.  As- 
sociate Warden  Gary  said  to  this  reporter: 

"You're  wondering  about  the  security, 
aren't  you?" 

"You  guessed  It,  let's  look  It  over." 

Mr.  Gary  led  the  way  to  a  control  center 
where  three  correctional  officers  were  at  work 
over  a  complicated  electronic  panel. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  main  build- 
ing, they  could  see  nine  of  the  12  steel  gates 
that  control  all  sections  of  the  prison  In  the 
three  corridors. 

On  closed-circuit  television  the  officers 
could  watch  any  one  approaching  the 
gates.  They  pick  up  on  the  screen  Senator 
Hruska.  the  warden  and  Mr.  Alexander.  As 
the  touring  party  neared  a  gate  a  control 
officer  would  press  a  button  and  the  heavy 
gate  would  slide  open. 

"This  control  center  Is  used  during  the 
daylight  hours  and  does  most  of  the  control 
work  necessary  in  running  a  tight  security 
prison."  Mr.  Gary  explained.  "But  the  over- 
all control  center  Is  on  the  roof." 

QtnCK  CHRCK 

He  explained  that  no  prisoner  Is  allowed 
to  walk  unescorted  from  one  place  to  another. 
A  correctional  officer  is  responsible  for  each 
of  the  men  working  under  him.  The  mo- 
ment he  notices  that  a  prisoner  is  not  where 
he  should  be  he  notifies  the  control  center. 

Mr.  Gary  said  if  the  receiver  Is  off  any 
telephone  in  the  prison  for  more  than  20 
seconds  without  the  dial  being  used  to  get 
a  number,  an  investigative  party  is  sent  to 
find  out  if  the  caller  Is  having  trouble.  All 
calls  out  of  the  prison  must  go  through  one 
center. 

Prisoners  are  called  over  the  loudspeaker 
system  by  name,  not  numbers.  Sirens,  bells 
and  whistles  are  not  used. 

Entrance  to  the  message  center  on  the 
roof  must  be  gained  through  three  heavy, 
solid  steel  doors. 

To  get  into  that  center,  It  Is  necessary  to 
ascend  a  winding  steel  staircase  behind  a 
steel  door  just  outside  the  maximum  security 
section,  which  Is  off  the  main  lobby  of  the 
administration  building. 

The  steep  staircase  ends  at  a  steel  door 
which  in  turn  leads  to  another  steel  door 
which  must  be  opened  electronically  by  the 
officer  on  duty  inside. 

SLAMS    CATR 

Here  again  Is  the  complicated  panel,  elec- 
tronically operated.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. At  an  alarm  signal  the  officer  can 
press  one  button  that  will  slam  every  gate 
in  the  prison  within  seconds. 

On  the  board  is  a  square  of  lights  shaped 
like  the  prison,  electronically  connected  with 
the  high  fences  that  surround  it. 

L.  D.  Wilson,  the  officer  on  duty,  explained 
that  If  an  Inmate  attempting  to  escape  grabs 
hold  of  the  barbed  wire  at  the  top  of  the 
fence  with  an  instnunent  or  his  hand,  one 
of  the  lights  on  the  panel  fiashes  on. 

The  Ught  will  inform  the  officers  the  exact 
section  of  the  fence  that  is  being  tampered 
with.  In  addition  an  officer,  walking  in  the 
12 -foot  space  between  the  double  fences, 
checks  them  carefully  once  on  each  eight- 
how  shift  to  find  if  they  have  been  worked 
on  by  a  convict. 

SIX    TOWERS 

There  are  six  red  telephones  in  the  prison 
—one  each  for  Warden  Mayden,  Mr.  Gary, 
the  correctional  officer  captain,  the  message 
center,  the  control  center  and  a  fire  house. 
A  call  over  any  of  them  can  close  the  prison 
like  a  steel  trap. 

Hovering  over  it  all  are  the  60-foot  watch 
towers,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  prison  and 
one  on  each  side  of  the  center.  Here  is  the 
only  place  where  giins  are  permitted. 


[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Mar.  30, 
1967] 
"Loss  OF  Frzkdom  Is  Enoxtoh" — Top 
Warden's  Goal:  Recuiimino 
(By  Bill  Billotte) 
(Third  of  a  series) 
Marion.  III. — What  manner  of  man  Is  a 
career   penologist    who,   as   director   of   the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Is  ready  to  lay 
his   reputation   on   the   line   that   the  new 
prison  here  Is  the  pioneer  of  corrective  insti- 
tutions of  the  future? 

Rugged-featured  but  soft-spoken,  gray- 
haired  Myrl  E.  Alexander,  67,  has  36  years 
of  experience  in  the  network  of  Federal 
prisons  across  the  country  which  he  now 
heads. 

A  chain-smoker,  he  tells  anecdotes  well  and 
will  talk  of  prison  reform  any  hour. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  his  dislike  of  the 
physical  punishment  of  Inmates  stems  tnm 
an  incident  that  occurred  when  he  reported 
to  a  deputy  warden  In  a  Federal  peniten- 
tiary to  learn  what  his  duties  were  to  be. 

"roRcrr  it" 

"I  was  a  kid  of  21  years  desperately  trying 
to  get  a  Job  during  the  depression,"  Mr. 
Alexander  recalled.  "I  had  studied  social 
work  and  was  Interested  in  working  In  the 
parole  field." 

Mr.  Alexander  said  the  deputy  warden,  a 
dandy  with  a  swagger  stick,  minced  no  words 
In  letting  him  know  he  wasn't  about  to  wel- 
come a  new  guard  in  the  system  who  had 
training  in  social  work. 

"He  motioned  me  to  follow  him  and  he 
led  me  to  a  cell  and  opened  the  door,"  Mr. 
Alexander  said.  "There,  blinking  in  the  light 
that  suddenly  flooded  In  on  him,  was  an 
inmate.  He  was  handcuffed  to  a  bar  In  hU 
cell  that  was  so  high  his  toes  barely  touched 
the  ground.  The  deputy  warden  then  asked 
me  why  I  didn't  go  home  and  forget  about 
taking  a  prison  Job." 

Mr.  Alexander  said  that  althotigh  he  did 
not  Intend  to  stay  permanently  in  prison 
work  he  did  not  like  being  pushed  out  of  a 
Job  which  he  had  taken  a  Civil  Service  test 
to  get. 

On  August  28,  1964,  Mr.  Alexander  re- 
placed J.  V.  Bennett,  who  retired  after  38 
years  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
Mr.  Alexander  previously  had  served  as  his 
assistant. 

RECLAIM  INO 

The  new  director  of  prisons  Is  confident 
that  Increasing  effort  will  be  placed  on  the 
reclaiming  of  younger  criminals  and  In  cor- 
recting the  conditions  that  may  have  con- 
tributed to  their  decisions  to  live  outside  the 
law. 

He  said  nine-tenths  of  the  toughest  crim- 
inals In  the  country  are  30  years  or  younger. 

None  of  the  convicts  in  the  new  prison 
10  miles  outside  of  Marion  Is  over  30.  The 
Inmate  population  is  491  now.  although  the 
prison  has  a  capacity  for  seven  hundred. 

Only  91  of  the  inmates,  none  of  them 
considered  high  escape  risks,  were  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  prison.  They  perform  the  out- 
side maintenance  work. 

As  at  Alcatraz.  the  fovir  hundred  being 
held  under  top  seciirity  conditions  were  sent 
to  this  prison  because  they  were  unable  to 
get  along  and  progress  satisfactorily  In  other 
Federal  Institutions. 

RNOUCH 

There  is  no  trustie  system  at  Marion,  but 
Inmates  can  win  their  way  to  better  Jobs 
and  can  go  as  far  in  education  as  their  efforts 
will  take  them. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  he  has  always  believed 
that  depriving  a  convicted  man  of  his  free- 
dom is  punishment  enough:  that  once  a  man 
is  serving  time  all  efforts  should  be  devoted 
to  getting  him  ready  to  return  successfully 
to  the  outside  world  and  convincing  him 
that  it  U  the  only  Intelligent  road  to  take. 
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He  approves  of  designing  prison  buildings 
to  avoid  grimness.  Between  the  btUldlngs 
are  landscaped  courts. 

Also  different  from  other  prisons  are  the 
high,  vaulted  roofs  of  the  library,  chapel, 
gymnasium  and  dining  rooms. 

The  kitchen  could  be  the  envy  of  a  top- 
flight New  York  hotel.  His  chef  Is  Food 
Service  Administrator  Mike  Love,  who  said: 
"You've  got  trouble  in  any  prison  U  the  food 
U  bad." 

ON  TRIAL 

The  chapel  is  a  marvel  of  acoustics.  BuUt 
on  circular  lines,  It  has  long,  thin  columns 
of  colored  glass. 

Mr.  Alexander  warns  the  staff  at  the  prison 
that  the  eyes  of  the  penal  world  are  on  this 
Institution  and  It  Is  the  staff's  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  exp>erlinent  does  not  fall. 

The  Marion  prison  has  been  in  operation 
for  two  years  without  an  escape  from  Inside 
the  maximum  security  section. 

A  few  of  the  outside  maintenance  Inmates, 
however,  have  walked  off  the  Job.  Two  con- 
victs tried  to  ram  a  truck  through  a  gate  and 
failed. 


maha  World-: 


(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 

Mar.    31,    1967] 

Modern  Prison  Spawned  Crime  Stttdies  at 

Nearbt   SotrrHKRN   Illxnod   Universitt 

(Fourth  of  a  series) 

(By   BUI    BlUotte) 

Marion,  III. — ^A  surprising  offshoot  of  the 
building  of  the  12-mllUon-dollar  prison  near 
here  la  the  effect  It  has  had  on  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  In  Carbondale,  20  miles  away. 

A  crime  center  there  seems  destined  to  be- 
come as  Important  to  correctional  Institu- 
tions as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Academy  has  to  those  engaged  In  law  en- 
forcement. 

When  Myrl  E.  Alexander,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  was  seeking  a  site 
for  the  ultra-modern  prison  that  was  to  be 
the  human*  answer  to  Alcatraz,  he  decided 
to  stop  at  the  university. 

That  was  in  1960. 

"I  went  In  to  talk  to  the  president,  Delyte 
Morris,"  Mr.  Alexander  recalls,  "intending 
to  spend  about  15  minutes,  but  I  stayed 
three  hours.  President  Morris  caught  fire  at 
the  Idea  of  having  a  prison  of  the  future 
near  the  university. 

"He  decided  on  the  spot  that  'I  am  going 
to  create  a  center  to  work  in  the  field  of 
crime,  delinquency  and  corrections  if  the 
prison  project  goes  through.' " 

This  was  done,  and  Southern  IlUnois,  a 
hundred-year-old  school  that  started  out 
as  a  sUte  normal  coUege,  la  now  getting  visi- 
tors Interested  in  crime  prevention  and  cor- 
rection from  all  over  the  world. 

aucs 

Charles  C.  Felrlch,  of  President  Morris's 
staff,  and  Robert  J.  Brooks,  at  the  center 
staff,  explained  the  center's  alma  to  Nebraska 
Senator  Roman  Hruska  and  other  visitors. 

In  a  near-by  room  17  correctional  officers 
were  taking  a  nine-week  course.  They  came 
from  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Louslana, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  other  states. 

From  the  Nebraska  Penal  Complex  was 
Ueut.  Robert  Parratt  who  will  head  the  train- 
ing section  for  guards  In  Lincoln. 

"AU  of  our  personnel  will  take  a  refresher 
course  under  Lieutenant  Parratt,"  Warden 
Maurice  Slgler  said.  "There  wUl  be  no  ex- 
ceptions, and  that  includes  me." 

Maj.  Gen.  NematoUah  Nasslri,  Iran's  na- 
tional poUce  chief,  said  he  had  learned 
more  about  corrections  In  48  hours  at  SID 
than  he  expected  to  learn  on  his  entire  10- 
week  United  Stetes  trip. 

K'o-Wang  Mel,  dean  of  the  School  of  Po- 
Uce Science  at  Taipei,  Taiwan,  was  equally 
Impressed. 

One  of  the  project  coordinators  Is  Frank 
Sorenson,  who  holds  three  degrees  from  the 


University  of  Nebraska,  two  In  school  ad- 
ministration. 

joined  gang 

In  a  continuing  contract  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  of  the  State 
Department,  the  center  provides  two  18- 
week  courses  in  penology  and  corrections  for 
overseas  personnel.  Since  the  contract's  In- 
ception In  1962,  participants  have  come  from 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  Europe,  the 
PhUlpplnes  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  center  Is  deeply  concerned  with  find- 
ing the  reasons  and  cures  for  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  studies  in  this 
field  has  Just  been  completed  by  Leon  R. 
Jansjm,  Jr.,  a  staff  member. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Jansyn  practically 
Joined  a  tough  gang  of  kids,  from  14  to  16 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  They  were 
called  the  Dons. 

"Twenty-six  of  the  60  members  of  the 
Dons  were  adjudged  by  the  coimty  courts 
to  be  delinquents  at  one  time  or  another," 
Mr.  Jansyn  said. 

RETURNED 

For  two  years  Mr.  Jansyn  roamed  with  the 
Dons,  meeting  with  them  on  street  corners. 
In  their  favorite  eating  places  and  in  some 
of  the  store  fronts  the  members  managed 
to  rent  as  club  rooms  from  time  to  time. 
Taking  meticulous  notes,  he  got  to  know 
the  Dons  and  their  girls'  "auxiliary"  well. 

Not  long  ago,  he  returned  and  located  as 
many  of  the  gang  as  he  could  find.  He  said 
80  per  cent  managed  to  miss  a  life  of  crime. 
What  type  of  Jobs  were  many  of  them  hold- 
ing? 

"Many  had  become  poUcemen  or  truckers." 
Mr.  Jansyn  said. 

Mr.  Jansyn  was  asked  why  he  thought  the 
former  Dons  had  changed. 

"I  could  find  no  specific  reasons."  he  said. 
"They  apparently  decided  through  being  cor- 
rected by  authorities  and  by  some  wisdom 
gained  from  maturity  that  there  were  no 
lasting  gains  to  be  made  by  a  senseless 
flouting  of  the  laws  of  society." 

(From    the    Omaha    World-Herald,    Apr.   3, 

19671 

Alcatraz  Product  or  a  Tough  Time;  Marion 

Product  or  a  Desire  To  Help 

(Last  of  a  series) 

(By  BUI  Billotte) 

Marion,  III. — The  new  Federal  prison  here 
and  Alcatraz,  penologists  believe,  were  both 
products  of  their  times. 

Alcatraz  was  opened  In  1934  as  an  out- 
raged nation  clamored  for  an  all-out  war  on 
big  time  crime. 

Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion were  armed  for  the  first  time  during  the 
Siime  year  after  powerful  hoods,  spawned 
during  the  Roaring  Twenties,  killed  several 
agents. 

The  agents,  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Insisting 
they  become  experts  In  the  use  of  firearms, 
bit  back  hard.  One  kingpin  of  the  under- 
world after  another  fell  in  a  shower  of 
bullets  or  found  himself  behind  bars. 

With  some  Indications  that  the  money 
and  Infiuence  of  the  top  gangsters  was  reach- 
ing Into  prisons,  It  was  decided  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  establish  an 
Isolated   no-nonsense   prison. 

The  answer  was  the  old  Spanish  fortress 
located  1%  miles  out  in  the  choppy  waters 
of  San  Francisco  Bay — the  Rock. 

REASON   SOUGHT 

It  accomplished  Its  pvirpose.  Not  once  In 
the  28  years  that  hard  case  criminals  were 
confined  there  was  there  evidence  Inmates 
had  made  a  successful  escape  to  the  main- 
land although  some  who  Ivaved  the  riptides 
were  found  dead.  One  was  foimd  exhausted 
and  almost  frozen  on  the  San  Francisco 
shoreline. 

Again  attention  Is  focused  on  a  growing 
national  crime  rate. 


But  the  trend  has  been,  particularly  In 
the  last  dosen  years,  seeking  out  reasons 
for  crime  and  attempting  to  Institute  re- 
forms In  reformatories  and  prisons. 

Penologists  declared  that  any  man  de- 
termined to  make  his  stay  in  prison  count 
should  have  the  <^portunlty  to  learn  a  trade, 
procure  an  education  up  to  and  Including 
the  college  level  and  be  given  any  psychl&tzle 
help  needed. 

In  explaining  the  concept  of  the  new 
Marion  prison  It  was  stated: 

"The  new  Marion  institution  has  a  three- 
fold mission — the  safe  ctistody  of  Federal 
prisoners  and  their  rehabilitation,  research 
into  the  causes  and  cure  ot  delinquent 
behavior. 

"These  considerations  and  the  require- 
ment for  strict  economy  of  construction  and 
operation  are  Inherent  In -Its  unique  design. 

"Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
well-balanced  treatment  program  encom- 
passing diagnosis,  social  casework,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training.  Industrial 
employment.  Individual  and  group  counsel- 
ling, medical  and  psychiatric  services  and 
religion." 

TROUBLE    OVER 

When  Alcatraz  closed  It  was  decided  not  to 
send  any  of  the  Rock's  alumni  to  Marlon. 
A  prison  ofllcial  said  the  notorious  hoods 
were  getting  old,  their  trouble-making  days 
were  behind  them  and  there  would  be  no 
trouble  accommodating  them  In  Atlanta, 
Leavenworth  and  McNeil  Island. 

ITiey  said  that  one  time  PubUc  Enemy  No. 
1  Alvln  Karpls  was  then  "a  mellow  old  man." 
He  was  sent  to  McNeU  Island. 

At  the  Marion  prison,  Senator  Roman 
Hruska  and  Federal  Prison  Director  Myrl 
Alexander  sat  In  on  a  session  of  the  prison 
reclassification  board  which  meets  twice  a 
week. 

The  man  under  consideration  was  28  years 
old  and  has  been  in  custody  for  seven  years. 
Originally  sentenced  for  armed  robbery  he 
had  gotten  into  a  fight  at  Leavenworth  that 
resulted  in  the  death  of  another  Inmate. 

This  earned  him  a  ticket  to  Marlon  with 
the  hoi>es  that  he  could  some  day  earn  his 
way  out  again. 

Since  arriving  at  Marlon  he  had  completed 
work  in  22  college  subjects,  had  changed 
from  a  defiant  prisoner  to  one  who  Wias  now 
getting  along  with  corrective  officers  and 
others  in  the  prison  popiUatlon. 

EARNED    RIGHT 

One  by  one  the  members  of  the  board  gave 
their  reactions  to  the  Inmate's  request.  Cor- 
rection officers,  the  man's  case  worker,  a 
doctor,  prison  officials  aU  Joined  the  discus- 
sion. 

It  was  flnaUy  decided  the  Inmate  had 
earned  the  right  to  take  another  step  up  the 
ladder — a  slight  relaxation  in  security  and 
a  few  more  prtvUeges. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  prison  had 
ended.  Senator  Hruska  at  a  gathering  of  the 
top  echelon  of  the  prison  officials  compli- 
mented them  on  what  he  had  seen. 

He  said  that  Improvements  In  the  prisons 
of  the  future  were  inevitable  and  that,  no 
doubt,  the  activities  at  Marlon  would  be  one 
day  recognized  for  the  pioneering  effort  that 
ItU. 

Then  he  touched  upon  some  of  the  handi- 
caps the  law  enforcement  officers  eire  work- 
ing under  In  an  attempt  to  slow  the  national 
crime  rate.  He  mentioned  the  Escobedo  and 
Miranda  decisions  speclflcaUy. 

"You  have  to  get  them  here  before  you  can 
help  them,"  he  said. 


DESECRATION  OP  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  have 
been  shocked,  saddened,  and  disgusted 
by  recent  desecrations  of  the  Americftn 
flag. 
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Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  existing 
Federal  legislation  to  protect  our  flag. 
That  situation  should  be  remedied 
promptly. 

Ours  is  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on 
free  speech  and  free  assembly.  But  a 
small  minority  recently  has  tried  to  ex- 
pand these  freedoms  Into  license  of  the 
most  shocking  and  degrading  character. 
Desecration  of  the  American  flag  Is  a 
national  disgrace,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  outraged. 

It  is  a  genuine  tragedy  that  we  must 
focus  attention  on  legislation  to  protect 
the  flag,  but  recent  events  illustrate  that 
action  is  needed. 

The  national  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Leslie  M.  Fry,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  spoke 
out  on  this  issue  yesterday  sa3dng : 

liBst  weekend  an  American  Flag  was  burned 
during  a  so-called  peace  inarch  In  New  York 
Olty.  This  revolting  scene  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  was  seen  on  television 
and  in  their  Sunday  newspapers.  More  re- 
oeittly  a  professor  at  an  Indiana  University 
burned  the  flag  before  his  students  and  was 
dismissed  by  the  school  administration. 
These  occurrences  must  not  b«  allowed  to 
continue.  Most  of  the  states  have  legisla- 
tion, but  many  do  not  have  any  punishment 
for  flag  desecration.  With  some  five  hundred 
thousand  American  men  serving  In  Vlert- 
nam — giving  their  lives  dally  for  the  symbol 
of  their  nation — we  must  have  legislation  to 
protect  our  flag.  .  .  .  The  American  people 
and  the  press  will  be  watching  Congress  on 
this  Issue.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  we  have  to 
think  about  legislation  to  protect  our  flag. 
But,  unfortunately,  not  all  people  in  the 
nation  have  the  love  and  respect  for  the  flag 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  have 
....  Now  Is  the  time  for  legislation  to  pro- 
tect OUT  flag.  This  Is  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  indeed  the  will  of 
our  fellow  Americans  that  this  source  of 
national  embarrassment  and  outrage  be 
ended.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
prote^  can  be  manifested,  but  flag  des- 
ecration goes  far  beyond  decency,  com- 
monsense,  and  constitutional  safeguard. 
Legislation  Is  needed  now,  and  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  respond  quickly. 


INVESTMENT  TAX   CREDIT 
RESTORATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  added  to  the  investment  tax 
credit  restoration  bill — HJl.  6950 — 
was  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the 
political  campaign  fund  law.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  48-42  for  repeal.  But  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  spokesmen  on  the 
Senate  floor  have  stubbornly  refused  to 
accept  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers. They  have  tried  to  load  this  bill 
down  with  many  other  amendments  with 
the  hope  of  having  it  sent  back  to  com- 
mittee, or  of  having  it  rejected  when  the 
House  reconsiders  the  Senate  version. 
Such  tactics  are  not  conducive  to  good 
legislation.  The  public  and  the  press 
have  not  been  fooled  by  these  time- 
wasting  maneuvers. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  of  April  23, 
1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 


Odt  Otrr  thx  Comkdt 

In  a  regrettable  display  of  Irresponsibility 
some  members  of  the  VS.  Senate  are  loading 
an  Important  piece  of  tax  legislation  so 
heavily  with  political  sugar  plums  that  the 
core  measure  Heelf  seems  Ukely  to  ooUapee. 

The  legislation  subjected  to  this  assort- 
ment of  "riders"  Is  one  designed  to  reeUxv 
tax  incentives  to  business  Investments  which 
were  suspended  temporarily  In  1966  as  a 
curb  against  Inflationary  pressures.  To  this 
bill,  backed  by  the  Administration  and  al- 
ready approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  added  an  amendment  re- 
pealing an  ill-conceived  presidential  cam- 
paign financing  law  enacted  in  Indecent 
haste  at  the  cloee  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  This  is  the  law  that  would 
give  each  party  as  much  as  130  million,  with- 
out restraints  or  safeguards,  for  their  1968 
presidential  campaign  iinder  a  tax  return 
check  off. 

Until  this  point  the  Senate  was  acting  In 
a  responsible  fashion.  The  repeal  proposal 
was  debated  fuUy  and  senators  actually  re- 
flected general  public  opposition  to  the  cam- 
paign financing  scheme. 

Backers  of  this  political  fund  law,  however, 
have  since  welcomed  every  possible  addi- 
tional amendment.  Their  strategy  is  clear. 
They  want  to  so  overload  the  tax  incentive 
bUl  that  members  will  decide  finally  to  kill  it 
completely  or  at  least  strip  it  of  all  amend- 
ments Including  the  campaign  fund  repealer. 

Further  compounding  the  confusion  was  a 
later  vote  which  repealed  the  presidential 
campaign  fund  repealer  plus  another  legis- 
lative move  designed,  according  to  Senate 
leaders,  to  void  the  campaign  fund  measure- 
just  temporarily. 

What  makes  all  of  this  even  more  regret- 
table is  that  some  of  the  amendments  may 
well  be  worthwhile.  One  provides  a  liberali- 
zation of  Social  Security  benefits.  Another 
grants  tax  credits  to  those  supporting  college 
students.  The  Senate's  action  brings  undue 
rejoicing  from  many  who  urged  such  legisla- 
tion, unaware  of  the  background  maneuver- 
ing. 

It  is  time,  as  one  member  demanded  on  the 
floor,  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  "cut  out  the 
comedy."  It  represents,  as  Senator  Hugh 
Soott  (R-Pa)  noted,  a  cruel  deception  of  the 
public  as  well  as  "a  scandalous  waste  of 
time." 

The  tax  incentive  restoration  is  worthy. 
So  is  the  repeal  of  the  campaign  financing 
law.  These  should  be  put  through.  The 
other  proposals,  however  worthy,  should  not 
be  used  in  a  calloijs  political  maneuver. 
They  shovUd  be  considered  separately,  on 
their  merits. 


THE  SWORD  UNSHEATHED  AGAINST 
EVIL  IS  A  GOOD  SWORD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague  and  beloved  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  re- 
cently wrote  an  excellent  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  which 
stands  as  an  irrefutable  answer  to  those 
who  contend  that  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam  and  our  military  efforts  there 
amount  to  aggression  which  goes  against 
the  teachings  of  God. 

Our  military  forces  In  Vietnam  are 
there  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom 
Just  as  our  armed  might  has  gone  to  bat- 
tle for  this  worthy  cause  throughout  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  As  Dr.  Harris  so 
eloquently  pointed  out: 

That  sword  tinsbeathed  against  evil  was  a 
good  sword. 

Dr.  Harris'  newspaper  column  was  re- 
printed In  the  April  24  edition  of  U.S. 
News  li  World  Report.  I  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  imanl- 


mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Thx  Bladk  of  a  Riohtcous  Swobd" 

{The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  has 
been  saying  that  the  United  States  is  "the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world 
today."  Some  other  clergymen  echo  that 
view  OS  they  condemn  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

{What  is  the  religious  justification  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  aggression?  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  who  opens  the  Sen- 
ate's  sessions  with  prayer,  wrote  recently 
in  the  "Washington  Star"  an  answer,  entitled 
"The  Blade  of  a  Righteous  Sword."  Below  is 
the  text  of  the  article. — David  Lawrence, 
Editor.) 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harrla — Chaplain, 
United  States  Sertate) 

There  is  nothing  inherently  good  or  bad 
about  a  sword.  The  quaUty  of  sharpened 
steel  may  depend  on  whether  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon  or  a  bandit.  Earth's 
greatest  Teacher  admonished,  "Put  up  your 
sword;  for  he  that  takes  it  shall  perish  b; 
it."  That  sword  was  drawn  in  anger  and 
vengeance.  It  was  a  bad  sword.  But  Jesus 
also  said,  "I  am  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but 
a  sword."  That  sword  unsheathed  against 
evU  was  a  good  sword.  All  depends  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  the  blade  is  to  be  used. 

Without  swords,  coerced  men  are  com- 
pelled to  cry  peace  when  there  Is  no  peace 
and  to  surrender  the  most  heavenly  things 
to  the  most  hellish  forces.  There  Is  a  sword 
bathed  In  heaven.  If  swords  are  in  the 
hands  only  of  those  who  cannot  be  trusted 
with  them,  then  the  only  peace  possible  be- 
tween the  lion  and  the  lamb,  which,  it  is 
prophesied,  shall  some  day  lie  down  together, 
is  for  the  lamb  to  lie  down  inside  the  lion. 
There  are  present-day  appeasera  of  evil  who 
would  label  that  arrangement  peace.  But  a 
peace  dictated  by  unethical  force  is  the  peace 
of  slaves. 

A  nation  must  be  strong  to  make  Its  word 
for  peace  effective.  A  peace  gained  by  con- 
stant retreat  because  of  the  threatening 
blackmail  of  superior  force  is  not  peace,  but 
war.  It  will  be  a  day  of  mourning  for  all  the 
free  world  if  ever  our  nation,  whose  potential 
force  Is  the  greatest,  refuses  to  back  to  the 
hilt  its  belief  in  universal  brotherhood  and 
to  tise  its  terrible  swift  sword  against  aggres- 
sors ready  to  pounce  on  new  victims. 

There  always  Is  enough  bad  In  the  world 
to  shatter  any  dream  of  an  ethical  peace, 
imless  that  ill  will  has  a  restraining  fear 
of  the  power  of  organized  good  will.  To 
weaken  the  national  striking  power  Is  to  vote 
to  mtike  it  inevitable  that  the  democracies 
shall  be  forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  oral 
perverts  who  have  been  allowed  to  fashion 
a  preponderance  of  swords. 

Of  course,  force  never  is  the  last  word.  At 
best,  it  but  clears  the  way  for  the  construc- 
tive agencies  of  friendship,  good  will  and  co- 
operation to  do  their  healing  work,  so  thst 
at  last  swords  can  be  turned  Into  plowshares. 
But  when  you  face  men  who  have  put  the 
state  on  the  throne.  Instead  of  God,  you  can- 
not conquer  them  by  kindly  example  or  a 
friendly  smile.  No  gentle  charms  can  stay 
the  fangs  of  the  cobra  when  It  Is  ready  to 
strike.  To  allow  callous  deviltry— whenever 
It  ia  powerful  enough — to  trample  righteous- 
ness into  the  mire  at  will,  whUe  the  forces 
of  good  stand  impotently  by,  is  a  tragic 
travesty  of  justice  and  judgment. 

In  England,  before  World  War  H,  a  group 
of  influential  clergymen,  ignoring  Germany's 
rean^iament,  led  a  movement  utterly  to  re- 
nounce the  sword  of  defense. 

Declaring  they  were  willing  to  risk  all  on 
meeting  Hitler's  threat  with  understanding 
and  good  will,  they  secured  hundreds  of 
thousandi  of  signed  pledges  of  a  virtual  re- 
fusal to  take  up  arms.    That  futile  policy. 
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sincerely  followed,  helped  to  bomb  the 
churches  of  which  these  preachers  were  the 
ministers  and  to  All  the  land  with  lamenta- 
tions for  the  mangled  and  the  dead.  That 
crusade  wac  a  definite  factor  in  Britain's  un- 
preparedness  when  the  foe  struck.  Time 
tragically  proved  it  was  no  hour  to  exchange 
a  clean  sword  for  an  olive  branch. 

In  America,  a  man  stood  up  In  a  free  pul- 
pit to  preach.  He  quoted  detached  sentences 
from  the  Christ  whose  hand  held  the  lash 
when  His  Father's  House  was  made  a  den 
of  thieves,  and  whose  eyes  were  often  as  a 
flame  of  fire.  The  preacher  declared  that 
evil,  no  matter  how  dlabollcBl,  was  never  to 
be  resisted  with  any  physical  weapons. 
Rhetorically,  he  asked,  "WhAt  haa  a  sword 
ever  accomplished  worthwhile?" 

In  a  pew  was  a  worshiper  in  whose  heart 
was  an  aching  void  and  in  whose  home  was 
a  Gold  Star,  speaking  of  the  valor  of  a  young 
crusader  who  marched  forth  with  a  righteous 
sword  and  came  not  back.  At  the  church 
door,  following  the  service,  that  worshiper 
said  to  the  clergyman:  "1  can  tell  you  one 
thing  that  the  righteous  sword  has  done." 

"What?"  asked  the  minister. 

Replied  the  listener  with  deep  feeling; 
"The  sword  in  the  hand  of  those  who  have 
resisted  militant  evil  has  given  you  the  right 
to  stand  here  today  and  to  proclaim  your 
convictions  without  fear  of  being  liquidated." 

The  one  who  had  publicly  said  that  ram- 
pant evil  was  never  to  be  resisted  by  force 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  acknowl- 
edged, "I  am  afraid  I  cannot  refute  that." 

There  is  no  refutation  In  God's  world  and 
man's  for  the  flash  of  the  righteous  sword  I 


WE  NEED  MORE  NAVAL  GUNFIRE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
days' New  York  Times  carried  further 
comments  by  a  prominent  military 
leader  with  respect  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional naval  gimpower  In  the  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  April  22  Times,  In  an 
article  written  by  R.  W.  Apple.  Jr.,  at 
least  eight  more  destroyers  have  been  re- 
quested by  Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  Com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Admiral  Johnson  also  revealed  that  he 
had  asked  Washington  for  additional 
heavy  firepower — either  cruisers  with  8- 
Inch  guns  or  battleships  with  16  inchers. 

Asked  whether  he  would  prefer  bat- 
tleships or  heavy  cruisers,  the  Admiral 
replied,  "Both,"  according  to  the  news- 
paper account. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  delivered 
April  12, 1  called  for  the  recommissioning 
of  at  least  two  battleships.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  in  the  Times  account  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  is  reported  to  be 
studying  the  possibility  of  reactivating 
one  of  the  battleships  now  in  the  moth- 
ball fleet,  and  that  a  decision  Is  expected 
later  this  year.  I  sincerely  hope  this  de- 
cision will  be  In  the  affirmative,  not  only 
because  of  the  tremendous  firepower  the 
16-inch  guns  with  their  2.700  pound,  24- 
mile  range  shells  could  supply,  but  be- 
cause of  the  double  psychological  Impact 
that  could  be  realized  through  the  use  of 
our  capital  ships. 

Not  only  would  the  psychological  Im- 
pact be  significant  upon  the  enemy 
troops  in  the  field  who  would  be  sub- 
jected to  aroimd-the-clock.  all-weather 
naval  gunfire,  but  the  decision  to  recom- 
misslon  a  battleship  would  be  a  sign  of 
commitment  permanency  not  easily  mis- 
construed In  Hanoi, 


There  have  been  several  observations 
that  Hanoi  is  reasonably  convinced,  be- 
cause of  the  well-publicized  minority  ex- 
pressions of  the  few  war  dissenters  in  the 
United  States,  that  we  may  soon  tire  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Apparently,  the 
public  opinion  surveys  Indicating  support 
of  the  principle  of  stopping  Communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam  have  not  been  as 
readily  reprinted  in  Communist  Journals 
as  have  the  often  Irresponsible  utter- 
tuices  of  the  dissenters. 

In  any  event,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  New  York  Times  article  to 
which  I  have  aUuded  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  comments.  I  re- 
peat my  opinion  expressed  on  the  12th 
of  this  month  that  the  recommissioning 
of  battleships  and  their  use  in  Vietnam 
could  save  many  lives:  in  the  air,  by 
hitting  targets  now  consigned  to  air- 
power;  on  the  ground,  by  softening  up 
areas  of  Infantry  confilct;  and  on  our 
ships,  by  giving  us  naval  gunfire  that  is 
beyond  the  range  of  the  relatively  small 
caliber  counterbattery  fire  available  at 
the  present  time  to  Communist  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

I  think  these  considerations  are  over- 
riding, even  at  the  high  cost  of  reacti- 
vating and  crewing  a  battleship,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Pentagon  will  de- 
lay not  one  day  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  determining  that  we  ought 
to  have  our  capital  ships  on  line  in  the 
waters  off  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MoRx  SHn>s  AsKzs  tob  Vietnam  Was — Pa- 
cific Flktt  Chief  Sats  Eight  Destrotkes 
Abe  Needed 

(By  R.W.Apple,  Jr.) 

Saigon,  South  Vixtnak,  April  21. — Adm. 
Roy  L.  Johnson,  commander  of  the  United 
States  Paclflc  Fleet,  said  tonight  that  at  least 
eight  more  destroyers  were  needed  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  here,  Ad- 
miral Johnson  disclosed  that  he  had  asked 
the  Defense  Department  to  send  him  another 
squadron,  consisting  of  eight  ships,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Five  squadrons  are  permanently  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  a  sixth — drawn  from 
the  Atlantic  Fleet — has  been  added  tempo- 
rarily because  of  the  war.  Of  the  46  to  50 
"tin  cans"  Included  In  these  units,  about  30 
are  assigned,  on  a  rotating  basis,  to  duty  In 
waters  east  of  Vietnam. 

The  destroyers  perform  a  number  of  func- 
tions. Some  are  assigned  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  South  Vietnamese  coast.  Others 
are  Involved  in  Operation  Sea  Dragon  sheU- 
Ings  of  North  Vietnam  while  still  others  are 
attached  to  the  task  force  of  aircraft  carriers 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  as  a  defensive  screen. 

ATLANTIC   DtTTIBS    NOTED 

Asked  where  the  additional  ships  could  be 
obtained,  the  admiral  replied: 

"The  logical  place  would  be  the  mothball 
fleet — ships  that  have  been  retired  from  serv- 
ice. You  can't  just  denude  the  Atlantic,  even 
though  they  don't  have  a  war  going  on  at  the 
moment.  They  have  contingency  responsi- 
bilities." 

Admiral  Johnson  conceded  that  most  of 
the  destroyers  now  in  mothballs  would  have 
to  undergo  modernization  to  serve  off  Viet- 
nam. They  are  mostly  World  War  n  ships 
whose  communications  and  gunfire  control 
systems  are  considered  antiquated. 

Although  he  declared  that  the  Navy  could 
fulflll  Its  responsibility  here  with  the  ships 
now  deployed  in  the  gulf  and  In  the  South 


China  Sea,  Admiral  Johnson  said  this  could 
be  done  only  by  risking  excessive  wear-and- 
tear  on  the  ships  and  the  possibility  of  de- 
teriorating morale. 

llany  of  the  destroyers  are  at  sea  three 
months  out  of  four. 

Admiral  Johnson  also  said,  In  response  to 
questions,  that  he  bad  asked  Washington 
for  additional  heavy  firepower — either  cruis- 
ers with  8-lnch  guns  or  battleships  with  16- 
Inchers.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8. 
McNamara  Is  reported  to  be  studying  the 
possibility  of  reactivating  one  of  the  battle- 
ships now  in  the  mothball  fleet.  A  deci- 
sion is  expected  later  this  year. 

Asked  whether  be  woxild  prefer  battie- 
shlps  or  heavy  cruisers,  the  admiral  replied: 
"Both." 

Bovirr  SKIPS  at  raiphono 

Admiral  Johnson,  who  watched  from  tbe 
deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Coral  Sea  the 
launching  of  planes  for  yesterday's  strikes 
against  power  plants  in  Haiphong,  said 
there  were  Soviet  ships  moored  within  two 
miles  of  the  main  targets. 

He  said  that  he  was  aware  of  the  political 
repercussions  that  might  have  resulted  If 
stray  bombs  had  struck  these  ships,  but 
added:  "I  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
professional  skills  of  our  aviators  that  the 
possibility  never  really  worried  me." 

The  61 -year-old  officer,  himself  an  aviator, 
reported  that  there  had  been  no  substantial 
change  In  either  the  type  or  nimiber  of  So- 
viet ships  entering  Haiphong  Harbor  In  the 
last  six  months.  He  said  the  traffic  was 
"steady  and  heavy." 

But  he  indicated  that  fewer  vessels  of 
neutral  nations  seemed  to  be  calling  at  Hai- 
phong. 

Discussing  other  problems  faced  by  naval 
forces  In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Admiral 
Johnson  said  the  loss  of  highly  trained 
technicians,  particularly  electronics  q>eclal- 
Ists  and  gunnery  experts,  was  hampering  the 
performance  of  some  ships. 

"We  still  accomplish  our  mission,"  he  as- 
serted, "but  because  so  many  of  these  skilled 
people  fail  to  re-enllst,  we  find  It  necessary 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  In  a  combat  situa- 
tion giving  on-the-job  training." 


ROBERT  SARNOFP  ASSESSES 
BROADCASTINO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Cc«nmerce  is  today  con- 
tinuing Its  hearings  on  S.  1160,  the  Edu- 
cational Television  Act  of  1967. 

Television  has  hardly  reached  Its  ma- 
jority as  yet.  It  is  still  a  relatively  new 
and  far  from  fully  developed  medium. 
Many  of  its  pioneers  are  still  among  us. 

One  of  these  is  the  president  of  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  Robert  W.  Sar- 
noff.  Mr.  Samoff  was  recently  honored 
with  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  International 
Radio  and  Television  Society.  On  that 
occasion,  held  In  New  York,  he  spoke 
about  the  communications  Industry,  dis- 
cussing three  main  forces  which  will  re- 
quire consideration  In  the  future — new 
technology,  social  and  economic  pres- 
sures, and  Government  regulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sar- 
noff's  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Robbit  W.  Sabnoff.  PRxsmKNT. 

Radio    Corp.    of    America,    Gold    Medal 

Award   Dinner,    Intebnationai,    Radio    & 

Television    Societt,     New    York    Cttt. 

Mabcr  9.  1967 

This  award  tonight  has  special  meaning 
for  me.  It  comes  from  you  who  are  my  as- 
sociates,    competitors     and     friends — ^wlth 
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wbom  I  bave  worked,  fought  and  argued  over 
the  years  In  the  Interest*  oX  broadcasting  and 
the  public.  It  also  recalls  the  early  years  of 
this  organization,  when  I  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  serve  aa  your  first  president.  It  re- 
minds me,  too,  that  you  bestowed  your  first 
medal  on  a  man  widely  recognized  aa  the 
"father  of  broadcasting" — who,  Incidentally, 
happens  to  be  my  father. 

So  this  gathering  has  some  aspects  of  a 
family  reunion.  On  such  an  occasion.  It  Is 
not  luicommon  to  reminisce  about  the  past 
and  speculate  about  the  future. 

I  recall  growing  up  In  an  environment 
where  communications  was  more  than  a  mere 
household  word.  It  filled  the  atmosphere. 
And  It  has  been  very  much  a  pctft  of  me 
ever  since — through  military  service,  peace- 
time publishing,  and  nearly  two  decades  with 
KBO — from  the  threshold  of  black-and-white 
television  to  the  explosion  of  color. 

PlnaUy,  from  the  vantage  point  of  RCA, 
1  have  been  able  to  gain  a  broader  perspec- 
tive of  communications,  ranging  over  the 
whole  luilverse  of  the  electron — frcan  educa- 
tion and  graphics  to  televised  close-ups  of 
the  moon. 

During  this  past  year.  I  have  discovered 
•till  another  perspective.  I  have  foimd  that 
the  monumental  NBC  crises  that  I  faced 
daUy  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  RCA  Building 
take  on  a  new  slgrOflcance  when  viewed  from 
the  53rd  floor.  Up  there,  I  regard  them 
■Imply  as  problems. 

Tonight,  however,  as  a  former  broadcaster 
now  deeply  Immersed  In  total  oommunlca- 
tlons,  I  want  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  on  the  prospects  ahead.  To  begin 
with,  all  of  us  must  think  in  revolutionary 
terms  If  we  hope  to  grow  and  prosper.  In 
the  next  two  decades  our  Individual  busl- 
Deesee  will  become  vastly  different — whether 
broadcasting,  advertising,  publishing,  film- 
making, or  any  other  phase  of  the  Informa- 
tion IndJistry. 

Three  main  forces  will  exert  major  Influ- 
ence upon  us,  on  communications  In  general, 
and  broadcasting  In  particular.  What  are 
they?    You  know  them  well. 

One  Is  new  technology,  erasing  the  distinc- 
tions that  separate  today's  commimlcatlons 
media — and  altering  what  we  do  and  how 
we  do  it. 

Another  Is  familiar  social  and  economic 
pressures,  generating  new  demands  and 
opening  new  markets  for  Information  In 
every  form. 

The  third  Is  government  regulation.  In 
the  past  this  has  been  Important  to  the 
growth  of  communications.  No  less  is  It 
essential  as  we  approach  the  more  complex 
requirements  of  tomorrow. 

The  effects  of  these  forces  may  at  times 
appear  obscure.  Nevertheless,  the  opportu- 
nities opened  to  us  by  them  are  almost 
limitless. 

History  teaches  two  basic  lessons  about 
changing  communications  technology.  First, 
it  profoundly  Influences  all  social,  political 
and  economic  institutions  by  providing  more 
effective  means  of  spreading  broadly  the  in- 
formation and  culture  of  a  society  among  Its 
members.  Second,  each  major  communica- 
tions breakthrough  is  viewed  with  suspicion 
or  resisted  by  guardians  of  the  older  tech- 
nology. ThU  is  because  It  fragments  tradi- 
tional controls  over  knowledge,  and 
popularizes  information. 

For  example,  the  advent  of  movable  type 
triggered  the  first  great  communications 
breakthrough  of  the  modern  era.  While  re- 
sisted vigorously  by  the  scribes  and  scholars, 
printing  led  to  the  mercantile  and  industrial 
revolutions  of  Europe,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  political  democracy  as  we  know  It. 

Broadcasting  was  the  second  great  com- 
mimlcatlons breakthrough.  It  has  been 
criticized  and  condemned  in  turn  by  the 
guardians  of  print.  Nevertheless,  broadcast- 
ing has  opened  new  channels  of  information 
and    entertainment    to    everyone.     It    has 


brought  massive  change,  breaking  down  age- 
old  social,  cultural  and  racial  barriers. 

Now  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  third 
great  breakthrough,  whose  effects  are  only 
dimly  foreseeable.  The  complete  synthesis 
of  computers,  graphic  systems,  broadband 
channels  and  satellites  will  result  in  a  capa- 
bility and  flexibility  able  to  erase  time  and 
distance. 

Modem  technology  is  making  vast  and 
rapid  changes  in  communications*  three 
principal  elements — channels,  terminals  and 
users. 

Capacity  will  grow  through  advances  in  all 
forms  of  communication  channels.  By  the 
early  I970's,  satellites  will  be  capable  of 
carrying  20  times  the  traffic  of  those  now  In 
orbit.  Refinements  in  microwave  circuits 
and  coaxial  cables  will  vastly  expand  their 
usefulness.  And  within  the  next  two  decades 
we  can  expect  lasers  to  offer  virtually  limit- 
less capacity. 

Terminal  equipment  Is  becoming  so  ver- 
satile that  information  in  its  various  forms 

voice,  record,  picture  and  data — will  be  han- 
dled interchangeably  and  simultaneously. 
As  a  result,  the  traditional  separate  distinc- 
tions in  commimlcatlons  systems  will 
disappear. 

The  most  dramatic  impact  will  be  felt  In 
the  home,  as  the  average  citizen  becomes  a 
new  user  of  advanced  technology.  Today, 
the  home  is  a  primitive  communications 
center  connected  with  the  outside  world  by 
two-way  telephone  and  one-way  radio  and 
television.  Tomorrow,  It  will  be  transformed 
into  a  highly  sophUUcated  electronic  infor- 
mation center.  It  will  be  able  to  communi- 
cate by  two-way  voice,  sound,  picture  and 
daU  with  other  homes,  businesses,  libraries, 
banks  and  major  communication  service 
centers. 

To  broadcasting,  the  new  communications 
technology  wUl  bring  a  substantUl  increase 
In  the  number  of  stations  and  channels, 
through  development  of  broadband  cable 
and  microwave,  as  well  as  conventional  VHP 
and  UHP.  It  will  make  possible  program 
distribution  via  satellite,  initially  to  stations, 
eventually  to  unattended  transmitters  and 
ultimately,  where  conditions  warrant,  di- 
rectly to  the  home.  And  it  will  provide  the 
means  for  greatly  expanded  program  pro- 
duction through  miniaturized  and  highly 
mobile  equipment. 

This  is  the  threshold,  I  repeat,  upon  which 
we  now  stand. 

In  addition  to  new  technology  Itself,  social 
and  economic  developments  at  home  and 
abroad  leave  little  doubt  of  the  pressing 
need  for  the  expanded  services  that  the  de- 
veloping Information  Revolution  will  bring. 

Growing  affluence  and  leisure  time  are  al- 
ready generating  new  demand  for  varied  en- 
tertainment and  information  services.  The 
shift  to  a  younger  population  and  the  length- 
ening of  the  educational  process  are  increas- 
ing the  currently  enormous  strain  on  our 
teaching  and  learning  facilities.  Today,  edu- 
cation is  a  lifelong  pursuit  for  engineers, 
scientists,  physicians,  teachers,  businessmen 
and  many  others.  Tomorrow,  we  will  all  be 
students  for  life — relying  on  electronics  in 
the  home,  the  school  and  the  office  for  nearly 
all  our  informational  needs. 

The  Information  Revolution  will  develop 
rapidly  in  this  and  other  advanced  countries, 
intimately,  it  will  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  resulting  global  exchange  of  in- 
telligence will  stimulate  new  tastes  and  In- 
terests, create  new  markets,  and  hasten  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  everywhere. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  communica- 
tions will  inevitably  entail  greater  govern- 
ment regulation.  This  is  the  third  and,  per- 
haps, least  predictable  force  for  change.  It 
is  time  to  recognize  that  such  regulation  Is 
a  necessity  in  today's  growing  society.  It 
should,  however,  be  designed  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  helping  to  encourage  further 
progress  In  communications. 


We  can  readily  recall  examples  of  the  posi- 
tive exercise  of  government  power  to  achieve 
ends  beyond  the  reach  of  industry  alone. 
The  government  adopted  final  standards^ 
first  for  monochrome,  then  for  color  televi- 
sion. It  has  sought  to  maintain  equitable 
rationing  of  the  spectrum  for  all  communica- 
tion services.  It  created  the  all-channel  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  development  of  UHP. 
And  now  It  is  wrestling  with  the  complex 
problems  created  by  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

We  can.  of  course,  point  to  other  less  con- 
structive uses  of  government  power — the 
dangers  of  proposals  rooted  In  abstractions 
rather  than  in  practicalities.  One  example  Is 
the  suggestion  that  limits  be  set  on  the  ad- 
vertising expenditures  of  individual  com- 
panies. This  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
theory  that  competitive  advertising  may 
lead  to  a  monopolistic  advantage  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Another  Is  the  recurring  govern- 
ment pressure  on  programming.  Here  regu- 
lation would  do  serious  harm,  for  programs 
grow  out  of  an  endless  and  complex  inter- 
play of  trial  and  error,  expression  and  taste, 
professional  Judgment  and  public  response! 

We  can  only  guess  at  the  course  that  gov- 
ernment regulation  will  take.  Its  initiatives 
will  depend  on  the  views  of  a  changing  group 
of  regulators  whose  individual  philosophies 
may  differ  as  sharply  in  the  future  as  they 
do  now. 

Tet,  by  our  clearly  distinguishing  between 
the  harmful  and  the  helpful  in  government 
actions,  we  In  the  business  of  communica- 
tions can  make  our  viewpoint  felt.  By  recog- 
nizing the  creative  role  of  government,  by 
Identifying  the  problems  that  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  industry,  we  can  encourage  govern- 
ment to  create  the  environment  in  which  we 
can  sharpen  the  thrust  of  our  own  efforts  to 
advance  the  public  Interest  through  growth 
and  progress. 

Let  us  take  a  case  in  ptolnt: — proposals  for 
developing  non-commercial  television.  These 
call  for  government  resolution  of  difflcult 
policy  issues.  The  major  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  twofold.  Plrst,  what  should  be  the 
function  of  such  a  service?  Second,  how  can 
it  best  be  financed  to  assure  an  adequate  and 
stable  source  of  funds? 

Instructional,  or  truly  educational  tele- 
vision, defines  Itself.  Non-commercial  tele- 
vision, on  the  other  band,  is  more  difflcult  to 
define.  Perhaps  we  can  find  no  better  defi- 
nition than  that  in  the  Carnegie  Conunisslon 
Report :  a  program  service  that  is  not  "appro- 
priate or  available  for  support  by  advertis- 
ing."   This  it  calls  "public  television." 

To  clarify  the  function  of  non-commercial 
television,  it  Is  helpful  to  consider  the  func- 
tion of  commercial  television.  Our  present 
commercial  service  is  directed  to  the  total 
audience  rather  than  to  any  particular  seg- 
ment or  level  of  taste.  Its  programming  is 
patterned  on  a  kind  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. It  is  built  on  a  base  of  broad- 
appeal  entertainment,  because  this  is  what 
most  of  the  people  seek  most  of  the  time. 
But  It  also  includes  a  substantial  measure  of 
news  and  public  affairs  programming,  as  well 
as  some  specialized  entertainment,  informa- 
tional and  cultural  fare. 

Advertisers  also  seek  to  reach  the  total 
public,  and  their  needs  generally  tend  to  co- 
incide with  the  social  responsibility  of  serv- 
ing the  widest  audience  spectrum.  Natur- 
ally, this  means  more  for  the  majority  than 
for  the  minority.  This  broad  service  aptly 
fits  the  purpose  of  the  Communications  Act 
to  develop  a  system  for  ''all  the  people,"  Just 
as  it  fits  the  statutory  standard  of  "the 
public  interest." 

This  service  for  the  entire  public  is,  there- 
fore, truly  "public  television." 

The  service  described  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  is  better 
Identified  as  "non-commercial  television." 
For  that  adjective  precisely  describes  both 
Its  program  objectives  and  its  means  of  sup- 
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port.  It  would  focus,  as  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission declared,  on  the  type  of  programs 
neither  appropriate  nor  available  for  adver- 
tising support.  It  would  meet  those  special 
needs  that  cannot  be  entirely  fulfilled  by  a 
commercial  television  system  Intended  to 
serve  the  total  audience. 

Although  non-commercial  television  may 
attract  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  audi- 
ence, its  value  cannot  be  measured  in  those 
terms  alone.  It  should  be  Judged  by  the 
same  yardsticks  applied,  for  example,  to 
specialized  theater,  magazines  and  books  of 
limited  appeal.  In  other  words,  it  should 
be  measured  by  the  vitality  of  its  service  to 
minority  interests.  For  these  are  the  In- 
terests which  often  constitute  the  vanguard 
of  experimentation  and  achievement  in  the 
sciences,  arts  and  humanities.  The  results 
of  such  efforts  often  find  thetr  way  to  the 
majority  of  the  people,  helping  to  enrich  and 
elevate  the  quality  of  life. 

We  must  never  forget  that  majority  and 
minority  interests  are  not  separate,  mono- 
lithic elements  in  American  society.  They 
are  constantly  Interchanging.  Let  me  re- 
peat, what  serves  the  cultural  interests  of 
the  minority  tends  ultimately  to  serve  the 
majority. 

True,  there  are  some  who  question  whether 
non-conunerlcal  television  will  develop  a 
genuinely  significant  service  within  its  own 
framework.  The  best  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  believe,  is  to  provide  It  with  the  op- 
portunity it  has  never  had  to  test  its  full 
promise. 

There  are  others  who  question  whether 
government  funds  should  be  used  to  support 
a  service  that  may  attract  only  a  minority 
of  the  public.  But,  if  the  true  value  of  non- 
commercial television  rests  on  what  it  can 
contribute  indirectly  and  ultimately  to  all  of 
American  life,  which  I  believe  it  does,  then 
It  merits  the  broculeet-based  financial  sup- 
port. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  basic  financial  re- 
quirements of  a  non-commerdal  system  can 
beet  be  met  by  general  government  revenues. 
I  believe  this  would  provide  the  needed  as- 
surance of  adequate  and  stable  financial  sup- 
port on  a  permanent  basis.  Such  financing 
U  consistent  with  the  vaUd  principle  of  the 
broadest  public  support,  and  does  not  pre- 
clude additional  support  from  individuals 
and  other  private  sources. 

The  additional  objective  of  insulating  pro- 
gram content  from  political  or  other  pres- 
sures is  a  worthy,  and  indeed,  an  essential 
one.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  develop  ap- 
propriate safeguards  against  such  Infiuencee 
without  compromising  the  principle  of  the 
broadest-based  public  support. 

Recently,  President  Johnson,  In  a  message 
to  Congress,  recommended  Important  steps 
toward  the  full  development  of  a  noncom- 
mercial broadcast  service.  At  the  same  time, 
be  emphasized  the  need  to  keep  its  pro- 
gramming absolutely  free  from  government 
Interference.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
both  of  those  objectives  I 

The  President  left  open  for  later  decision, 
the  method  to  be  proposed  for  long-term 
financing.  Whatever  the  source  of  financing 
flhally  agreed  upon,  I  am  convlnoed,  that  a 
soundly-based  non-commercial  television 
•ystem  should  be  considered  a  vital  national 
objective.  In  view  of  its  great  potential  for  the 
further  enrichment  of  American  life. 

If  it  succeeds,  the  service  It  renders  will 
be  distinctive.  There  will  be,  undoubtedly. 
a  degree  of  overlap  with  the  programming 
of  commercial  television.  Conwnercial 
broadcasters  should  welcome  this  competi- 
tion. It  can  serve  as  a  gauge  for  some  as- 
pects of  their  own  programming  and  a  test- 
ing ground  largely  precluded  by  the 
economics  of  their  medium. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commercial  broad- 
Mster  must  not  think  that  this  new  service 
will  relieve  him  of  the  obUgation  to  program 
1^  ,  *°**'  au<Jlence.  If  he  Ignores  minor- 
ity interests  and  confines  his  programming 


to  the  most  popular,  he  will  narrow  the 
reach  of  his  service,  lessen  its  value  to  ad- 
vertisers, and  lose  the  flexlblUty  to  change 
with  changing  tastes. 

Non-commercial  television  is  only  one  of 
the  many  prospects  opening  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  communications.  Multiplying 
channels  will  bring  the  challenge  of  new 
competition  and  the  opportunity  for  new 
services.  The  potentials  will  range  from  pre- 
recorded programs  for  home  video  tape 
machines  to  television  set  print-outs  of  gen- 
eral news  or  specialized  information. 

As  the  Information  Revolution  gains  mo- 
mentiun,  broadcasters  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  reassess  their  own  role.  Otherwise, 
they  will  court  the  fate  of  those  railroad  men 
who  were  so  preoccupied  with  laying  rails 
and  selling  seats  that  they  failed  to  recog- 
nize their  Involvement  in  the  larger  and 
radically  changing  businees  of  transporta- 
tion. 

If  we  may  Judge  from  the  pioneering  spirit 
broadcasters  have  demonstrated  in  the  past, 
you  win  take  a  wide  and  venturesome  view 
of  what  lies  ahead.  You  wlU  seize  every 
real  opportunity  to  meet  emerging  public 
Interests  through  emergmg  resources  and 
facilities.  You  will  not  hesitate,  where 
necessary,  to  move  beyond  the  conventional 
limits  of  broadcasting  into  the  larger  realm 
of  the  new  services  created  by  the  Informa- 
tion Revolution. 

I  am  confident  that  the  days  of  the  pio- 
neer are  not  over  for  us.  They  are  Just 
beginning  I 

I  am  sure,  in  fact,  that  the  excitement 
of  exploring  these  challenging  and  reward- 
ing new  frontiers  will  match  what  we  ex- 
perienced when  television  itself  was  young. 

I  urge  you,  as  broadcasters,  to  think  In 
revolutionary  terms — not  as  guardians  of 
the  old,  but  as  pioneers  of  the  new! 
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A  REVIEW  OP  THE  1963-64  WHEAT 
SALE  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  issues  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress Is  the  proposed  East-West  Trade 
Relations  Act,  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  expansion  in  the 
volume  of  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

Any  proposed  change  in  our  policy  of 
trade  with  Communist  nations  demands 
careful  study  and  serious  debate.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  this  instance  be- 
cause of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  More 
is  involved  here  than  purely  economic 
considerations.  Such  a  proposed  change 
cannot  be  isolated  from  our  overall  for- 
eign policy  goals  and  the  means  by  which 
we  hope  to  achieve  those  goals. 

As  a  part  of  my  own  study  and  analysis 
of  this  issue,  it  was  my  thought  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  review  the  1963-64 
sale  of  American  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Most  in  the  Senate  today  are 
familiar  with  that  event  and,  maiyr 
took  part  in  the  debate  which  preceded 
the  sale. 

However,  the  sale  was  highly  con- 
troversial and  it  is  often  useful,  I  think, 
to  restudy  such  an  event  after  the 
passage  of  time  has  cooled  the  emotions 
of  the  moment  and  after  more  of  the 
relevant  facts  are  known. 

I  thought  that  such  a  review  would  be 
particularly  useful  in  my  own  case  be- 
cause, In  all  frankness,  I  must  recall  that 
I  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  reach  a 
hard  and  clear  conviction  as  to  whether 
it  was  right  and  proper  that  the  wheat 
sale  be  consummated. 

I  have  found  this  study  to  be  useful. 


And  even  though  there  Is  Uttle  likelihood 
of  additional  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  near  future,  the  events  sur- 
rouiiding  the  1963-64  sale  do  have  a  gen- 
eral bearing  on  the  forthcoming  hearing 

f^y.u  t^°L^*^  ^""^^  ^^e  to  review  the 
highlights  here  today. 

In  1963,  quite  unlike  the  situation  to- 
StL^'^r^  *  ^"^^  «"^1"«  o'  wheat  on 
n^ifv,^  !^^^"*  ^^  ^^"^  to  build 
up  with  the  termination  of  the  Korean 
war  despite  considerable  effort  by  the 
Government  to  control  production  This 
large  surplus  not  only  served  to  depress 
farm  prices,  but  also,  of  course,  was  m- 
tremely  expensive  In  terms  of  tax  rev- 
enues needed  to  meet  storage  and  han- 
dling costs.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
surplus  situation  In  the  United  States 
the  Soviet  Union  was  continuing  to  ex- 
perience great  difficulties  in  producing 
^^^^^^  QuantiUes  of  wheat  and  other 
agriculture  products  to  meet  domestic 
needs  and  to  maintain  her  rather  large 
export  commitments.  Thus,  with  condi- 
tions continuing  to  worsen,  the  Soviet 
umon,  in  the  summer  of  1963,  began  to 
negotiate  for  purchase  of  wheat  from 
western  nations,  particularly  Canada 
and  Australia.  The  announcement  of 
these  purchases,  totalling  $700  million 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  this 
country  and  a  number  of  groups  began  to 
argue  that  the  United  States  should 
change  its  trade  poUcies  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations. 

Despite  speculation  that  Russia  also 
wanted  to  buy  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  President  Kennedy's  announce- 
ment in  October  that  the  Soviets  in- 
tended to  purchase  American  wheat 
^e  as  a  considerable  surprise.  And 
the   administration's   decision  to   issue 

validated"  licenses  required  for  such  a 
transaction  touched  off  a  vigorous  debate 
to  Congress  and  across  the  country. 

The  administration  set  the  following 
conditions  for  possible  wheat  sales-  The 
sale  would  be  concluded  by  private  Amer- 
ican grain  traders  at  worid  prices,  draw- 
ing wheat  from  open  market  channels 
which  would  then  be  replaced  by  grato 
drawn  from  the  CCC,  thus  reducing  Gov- 
ernment-owned surpluses;  payment  to 
be  in  UJ3.  dollars  or  gold,  cash  on  de- 
livery or  normal  commercial  credit-  ex- 
port Ucenses  would  be  granted  only  on 
conditions  that  commodities  be  used  only 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe - 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  wheat  sold 
would  be  carried  to  American  ships  if 
they  were  available;  no  stogie  American 
firm  would  be  permitted  an  excessive 
share  of  sales. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  arguments 
raised  to  favor  of  the  sale  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

First.  A  substantial  sale  would  reduce 
existing  wheat  stocks,  thus  reducing 
Government  storage  and  handltog  costs 
and,  to  turn,  strengthening  domestic 
wheat  prices. 

Second.  The  sale  of  wheat  might  lead 
to  further  sales  to  Russia  In  such  related 
areas  as  fertilizer  plants  and  farm 
machinery. 

Third.  The  sale  would  help  to  reduce 
our  balance-of-pasmients  deficit  and  re- 
lieve the  growing  pressure  on  our  gold 
supply. 
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Fourth.  Such  a  sale  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate sequel  to  the  ratification  ol 
the  test  ban  treaty  in  the  sense  that 
it  could  help  to  build  mutual  confidence 
between  the  two  nations. 

Fifth.  Since  our  allies  In  the  free 
world  were  selling  wheat  to  Russia,  the 
withholding  of  our  wheat  woxild  not  seri- 
ously affect  the  overall  Soviet  supply 
situation. 

Sixth.  It  would  cause  an  important 
share  of  the  Soviet's  gold  or  dollar  ex- 
change to  be  expended  for  food  rather 
than  for  arms  and  heavy  industry. 

Seventh.  It  would  aid  America's 
standing  as  a  humanitarian  people,  per- 
mitting no  one  to  say  that  we  withheld 
wheat  we  didn't  need  ourselves  and  de- 
nied food  to  a  hungry  people  even 
though  their  ideological  beliefs  were  in 
sharp  conflict  with  our  own. 

Eighth.  It  would  dramatize  to  the 
world  the  superiority  of  America's  fam- 
ily-farm free  enterprise  agriculture. 

The  principal  arguments  raised  in  op- 
position to  the  sale  can  be  summarized 
as  follows:  ,^  ^  , 

First.  The  sale  of  wheat  would  help 
to  shore  up  the  inefficient  system  of  col- 
lective farming,  in  effect,  serving  to  sub- 
sidize the  Russian  economy  and  ena- 
bling the  Soviet  Oovemment  to  continue 
to  export  its  own  grain  on  "a  business 
as  usual"  basis  to  other  Communist  na- 
tions and  to  Latin  America  and  elsewhere 
for  the  purpose  of  political  penetration. 

Second.  By  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  would  enable  its  Government 
to  concentrate  their  own  resources  on 
military  hardware  and  spectacular  space 
exploits. 

Third.  The  sale  would  be  unpopular 
among  the  American  people. 

Fourth.  If  such  wheat  has  to  be  sold 
at  world  market  prices— roughly  $1.30 
per  bushel— rather  than  domestic  prices 
around  $1.80  per  bushel — this  would  in- 
volve the  export  of  a  subsized  commodity 
to  other  than  friendly  nations  and  the 
"Latta  Amendment"  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  states  that  It  is  "the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  expand  foreign  trade, 
and  in  no  manner  to  make  available 
any  subsidized  agricultural  commodity 
to  any  nation  other  than  such  friendly 
nations." 

Fifth.  Any  sale  of  wheat  in  large  quan- 
tities would,  in  all  likelihood,  involve  the 
extension  of  credit.  This,  in  turn,  would 
run  contrary  to  the  Johnson  Act  of  1934 
which  prohibits  the  extension  of  loans  by 
private  U.S.  citizens  of  other  than  short 
term — 6  months — credits  to  countries — 
including  the  U.S.S.R.— that  have  de- 
faulted on  their  debts  to  the  United 
States. 

Sixth.  It  is  morally  wrong  to  sell  to 
the  enemy. 

Seventh.  There  should  be  no  deal 
without  significant  concessions  from  the 
Soviets  such  as  withdrawing  support 
from  Cuba. 

Eighth.  The  sale  would  cripple  U.S. 
ability  to  persuade  other  countries  to 
restrict  their  trade  with  Cuba  and  the 
rest  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  wheat  is  not  classified 
as  a  strategic  commodity.  Therefore, 
one  may  note,  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  not  banned  by  the  terms  of  the 


Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  although  the 
law  did  require  the  administration  to 
issue  a  special  validated  license  for 
each  Individual  sale.  However,  the  le- 
gaUty  of  the  sale  was  chsdlenged  by 
several  because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1961  and  the  Johnson 
Act  of  1934  as  noted  above. 

But  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that 
the  Latta  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1961  was  a  policy  declaration 
that  Congress  intended  to  be  considered 
by  the  executive,  but  not  binding  upon 
the  President.  As  to  the  Johnson  Act, 
the  Attorney  General  ruled  that  deferred 
payment  or  normal  commercial  credit 
terms  did  not  constitute  loans  under 
the  act's  provisions  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  applicable  in  this  instance. 

The  debate  in  Congress  focused  on 
the  question  of  whether  credit  should 
be  extended  to  the  Soviet  Government, 
because  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  pay  cash  on  delivery.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  Soviets  would  re- 
quest an  arrangement  similar  to  the 
Canadian  purchase  which  involved  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  price  in  cash  on  de- 
livery, one-fourth  in  6  monthis,  one- 
fourth  in  12  months  and  the  final  one- 
fourth  in  18  months. 

Under  the  Attorney  General's  ruling 
the  administration  argued  that  the  ex- 
tension of  normal  commercial  credit  was 
legal  and  took  steps  to  authorize  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee  short 
term  credits  should  the  Soviets  sisk  for 
such  an  arrangement.  An  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  Senate  on  November  14 
to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
prohibiting  the  Export-Import  Bank,  as 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
from  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  any 
obligations  Incurred  by  a  Communist 
country  in  connection  with  the  purchase. 
A  move  to  table  the  amendment  failed  by 
40-46,  but  on  November  15  the  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn  and  then  offered  as 
a  separate  bill — S.  2310 — and  referred  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
After  the  hearings  the  bill  was  reported 
unfavorably,  8-7,  and  on  November  26 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  57-35. 

A  similar  provision  was  successfully 
added  to  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  in  the  House.  This  provision  was 
then  eliminated  by  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  sustained  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  a  vote  of  52-32.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
was  settled  by  a  conference  committee 
report  stipulating  that  a  Government 
guarantee  of  credits  extended  to  Commu- 
nist countries  should  be  provided  only  if 
the  President  determined  that  he  con- 
sidered such  action  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest,  and  so  notified  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  that  effect. 

On  February  5,  1964,  President  John- 
son did  notify  Congress  that  he  deter- 
mined It  to  be  In  the  national  interest 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  support 
with  guarantees  the  sale  of  U.S.  farm 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Rumania. 

As  finally  concluded,  the  wheat  sales 
to  Russia  were  different  In  several  re- 
spects than  what  had  been  originally  an- 


ticipated. First,  the  actual  volume  of 
wheat  sold  was  less  than  half  the  vol- 
imie  that  the  administration  had  origi- 
nally predicted.  The  first  sale  by  the 
Continental  Grain  Co.  for  37  million 
bushels  was  concluded  in  January,  fol- 
lowed by  two  sales  by  Cargill,  Inc.,  for 

28.5  million  bushels.    The  sales  totaled 

65.6  million  bushels  for  a  dollar  value 
of  $140.2  mllUon. 

Second,  contrary  to  original  expecta- 
tions, the  Soviets  did  not  ask  for  credit, 
but  made  full  pajrment  in  American  dol- 
lars upon  delivery. 

Third,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  grain 
was  actually  shipped  in  American  ves- 
sels. The  Continental  Grain  Co.,  had 
asked  for  and  was  granted  a  waiver  of 
the  50 -percent  requirement  because  of 
insufficient  UJS.-fiag  ship  capacity. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's action  granting  the  waiver,  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association, 
the  Seafarers  International  Union,  and 
the  National  Maritime  Union  declared  a 
boycott  agaiiost  further  wheat  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  unless  the  50-percent 
requirement  was  met.  On  February  25, 
1964,  President  Johnson  issued  an  Elxecu- 
tive  order  calling  for  enforcement  of  the 
50-percent  rule,  with  no  waivers,  on  all 
future  shipments.  As  a  final  result,  38 
percent  of  Continental's  shipments  and 
a  little  more  than  50  percent  of  Cargill's 
shipments  were  carried  in  American-flag 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  what  were  some  of  the 
concrete  results  of  these  two  sales? 
First,  it  should  be  noted  that  because 
the  actual  sales  were  relatively  small,  the 
Impact  on  either  the  American  economy 
or  the  Russian  economy  was  not  of  major 
significance.  However,  the  measun^Ie 
economic  gains  to  the  United  States  were 
as  follows: 

First.  Our  balance  of  payments  was 
benefited  by  a  cash  infiow  of  $140  mil- 
lion. 

Second.  At  that  time  it  was  costing 
the  Government  about  26.2  cents  a  bush- 
el for  storage  and  handling  of  surplus 
wheat.  Thus,  the  removal  of  65  million 
bushels  resulted  in  an  annual  saving  of 
$17  million.  The  administration  esti- 
mated that  CCC-owned  wheat  at  that 
time  was  being  held  for  an  average  of 
5  years.  Thus  the  long-term  savings  in 
storage  and  handling  costs  may  have 
totaled  as  much  as  $85  million,  and, 
therefore,  offset  the  exp>ort  subsidy  pay- 
ments which  totaled  $44  million.  This 
export  subsidy,  it  should  be  remembered, 
goes  to  the  American  farmer  and  not  to 
the  purchasing  nation. 

Third.  The  U.S.  shipping  industry  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $13  million  from  the 
transportation  of  wheat  sold  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  thus  strengthening  proflta 
and  wages. 

Fourth.  The  fact  that  domestic  sur- 
plus was  reduced  probably  had  a 
strengthening  effect  on  domestic  prices, 
but  because  the  sale  was  not  of  major 
volume  the  effect  on  American  prices 
was  probably  slight. 

Beyond  this.  It  is  extremely  difflcult, 
of  course,  to  determine  the  precise  effects 
of  the  sales.  However,  because  the  So- 
viet Union  had  to  sell  gold  in  London  to 
buy  dollars  for  the  purchase,  this  helped 
Indirectly  to  take  some  of  the  pressure 
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off  the  drain  on  our  own  gold  supplies. 
Furthermore,  it  cut  Into  the  Russian 
gold  and  dollar  reserve,  reducing  the 
amount  available  for  subversive  activity 
or  for  the  purchase  of  heavy  equipment 
to  be  used  In  industrial  and  mlUtair 
expansion. 

Whether  or  not  the  sale  was  as  sig- 
nificant a  propaganda  victory  as  many 
had  argued  cannot  really  be  determined. 
I  inquired  of  the  U.S.  Information  Office 
as  to  whether  they  could  make  a  Judg- 
ment on  this  and  they  were  unable  to 
do  so.  On  balance,  however,  the  sale 
was  probably  a  propaganda  plus  for  the 
United  States. 

The  task  of  attempting  to  assess  the 
possible  disadvantages  associated  with 
the  sale  is  even  more  difficult.  The  fact 
that  American  wheat  was  Imported  did, 
of  course,  make  it  easier  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  adequate  supplies 
within  the  country  and  also,  by  the  same 
token,  made  it  possible  for  her  to  con- 
tinue to  export  wheat  and  other  grains. 
However,  in  this  respect  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  probably 
have  obtained  equivalent  amounts  of 
wheat  from  other  sources  had  the  United 
States  refused  to  sell. 

Again,  while  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
concrete  evidence,  it  does  appear  that 
the  American  wheat  was  used  within  the 
domestic  economy.  In  this  respect,  let 
me  quote  from  a  speech  before  the 
Southern  Bakers  Association  in  Septem- 
ber 1964  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Shellcnberger,  of 
Kansas  State  University,  who  spent  some 
time  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  connection 
with  the  sale: 

All  evidence  at  Soviet  ports  seemed  to  Indi- 
cate that  United  States  wheat  was  being 
loaded  Into  boxcars  for  rail  shipment  to  the 
Interior  of  the  country.  The  concern  for 
stones,  glass,  or  weed  seeds  or  any  other  con- 
tamination In  the  wheat  would  Indicate  that 
much  of  It  was  going  to  coUscUve  farms, 
state  farms  and  rural  communities  where  the 
Wheat  would  be  milled  with  little  or  no  clean- 
ing. Slnoe  about  30  percent  of  the  total  flour 
production  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  done  In 
large  well-equipped  mills.  It  Is  obvious  that. 
If  the  wheat  were  being  received  by  these 
mills  with  their  elaborate  cleaning  process, 
there  should  be  no  problem.  The  fact  that 
they  were  much  concerned  about  objection- 
able objects  In  wheat  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  much  of  the  wheat  was  probably 
not  going  to  the  larger  milling  systems,  but 
was  going  to  the  small  communities  where 
approximately  70%  of  the  wheat  Is  milled 
into  flour  for  the  dark  types  of  bread  which 
are  produced. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
would  have  been  in  a  stronger  position  to 
influence  the  trade  policy  of  our  allies 
With  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  had  we  re- 
fused to  authorize  the  sale  U  the  type  of 
after-the-fact  question  which  simply 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  precision 
But  given  the  overall  record  of  the  past 
decade  the  possible  impact  of  a  refusal 
on  our  part  would  have  to  be  estimated 
as  marginal  at  best. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  wheat  sale  did  not  generate 
all  the  economic  and  poUtical  gain  that 
^A  .^'^vocates  at  the  time  argued.  Nor 
Old  it  produce  all  the  undesirable  conse- 
quences that  the  opponents  feared.  And 
i  suppose  that  this  type  of  generalized 
assessment  is  about  the  best  one  can 
niake  of  this  type  of  complex  situation. 
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One  concrete  conclusion  is  warranted, 
however;  in  the  strictly  economic  tenns 
it  was  a  satisfactory  business  transac- 
tion. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES:  A  CASE  STUDY 
OP  MODERN  DAY  COLONIALISM 
IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  colonialism 
is  today  rejected  and  condemned  by  all 
those  who  value  freedom  and  the  right 
of  all  peoples  of  self-determination. 

The  United  Nations  calls  for  univer- 
sal self-determination  of  all  peoples. 
The  subjugation  of  one  people  by  another 
any  place  in  the  world  should  stimulate 
all  those  who  have  pledged  to  uphold 
the  charter  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  implement  the  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

Yet,  as  a  document  recently  prepared 
by  the  Americans  for  Congressional  Ac- 
tion to  Free  the  Baltic  States  points  out: 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  United  Nations 
avoids  any  actions  that  might  touch  upon 
the  most  brutal  case  of  colonialism,  terror, 
and  even  genocide  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  and  Is  perpetrating  In  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  United  Nations  has  taken  steps, 
for  example,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  goods 
of  Rhodesia.  It  has  considered  that  the 
present  government  of  Rhodesia  repre- 
sents "a  threat  to  the  peace,"  and  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  that  gov- 
ernment to  what  the  United  Nations 
would  consider  to  be  a  proper  position. 

Yet,  the  United  Nations  has  done 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  who  have  lived  under  Com- 
munist tyrarmy  for  many  years. 

One  argument  against  such  action  pre- 
sents the  view  that  since  the  occupation 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have 
lasted  for  such  a  great  length  of  time, 
that  it  is  no  longer  valid  to  call  for  the 
reestablishment  of  self-determination  for 
these  countries.  To  this  argiunent,  the 
document  replies: 

If  self-determination  rested  on  the  imme- 
diacy of  claims,  or  If  the  right  to  self-rule 
lessened  In  direct  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  foreign  rule,  then  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  Independence  for  Asia  or  African 
states,  where  foreign  colonial  governments 
have  existed  for  a  longer  time  than  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  89th  Con- 
gress unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
denouncing  the  barbarous  action  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Baltic  States  and 
demanding  the  restoration  of  self-deter- 
mination to  this  region.  Are  these  empty 
words,  or  are  they  a  commitment  to 
policy?  This  is  the  question  which  those 
who  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  free- 
dom of  these  peoples  are  now  asking. 

If  our  commitment  to  freedom  for 
those  enslaved  under  communism  is 
meaningless,  then  we  must  ask  ourselves 
if  we  are  sincere  when  we  say  that  our 
commitment  in  the  world  is  truly  one 
on  behalf  of  human  dignity,  and  against 
colonialism. 

And  to  those  who  believe  that  colonial- 
ism must  be  fought  In  Rhodesia  with 
trade  embargoes,  I  would  ask:  Why  is  it 
that  you  urge  increased  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  nation  which  has  en- 
slaved the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania? 


I  wish  to  share  this  important  state- 
ment with  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th«  Baltic  States:  A  Cam  Stttdt  or  Mod- 
«rn-Dat  Counruusti  m  Etjropx 
"All  people  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
form    of    their    national    existence." — Dban 
RcsK,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  principle  of  universal  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  espotised  by  many  leaders  of 
the  free  world.  Is  worked  Into  the  fabric  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  forma 
the  basis  for  UN  actions.^  The  hope  Is  that 
mankind  might  Uve  In  lasting  peace  and  free- 
dom; but  It  Is  a  hope  Impossible  to  fulfill 
whUe  any  people  Is  under  the  duress  or  occu- 
paUon  of  another,  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  thla  force;  Imperialist,  colonialist,  com- 
muiUst,  or  fascist.  It  la  to  their  credit,  there- 
fore, that  the  colonial  powers  of  Europe  have 
foUowed  these  Ideals  of  the  United  Nations 
and  have  given  up  their  empires,  so  that  ever- 
new  nations  have  sprung  up  In  Africa  and 
Asia  as  the  peoples  there  have  realized  their 
right  of  self-determination. 

Because  Independence  for  some  has  whet- 
ted the  appetites  of  aU,  any  remaining  In- 
stances of   foreign   rule— within   these   two 
continents — are  Immediately  brought  to  de- 
bate In  the  United  Nations;  In  certain  cases, 
sanctions   have    been   voted.    This  road   to 
freedom  must  be  supported  for  aU  natlona. 
for  then  one  could  hope  that  the  era  of  co- 
lonialism   and    oppression   would   end   very 
•oon.     It   Is,    however,   noticeable   that   the 
United  Nations  avoids  any  actions  that  might 
touch  upon  that  most  brutal  case  of  colon- 
ialism, ten  or  and  even  genocide  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  and  Is  perpetrating 
in  Europe   and  Asia.    The  free   nations  of 
the  world,  or  at  least  some  of  the  major  ones 
have   not    formally   accepted    these   serious 
breaches  of  international  law.  often  refusing 
diplomatic    recognition    to    the    occupation 
governments.     The  United  States  In  particu- 
lar has  consistently  held  to  Its  position  that 
"all  people  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
form   of   their   national   existence";    never- 
theless. It  has  contented  ItseU  with  formal 
declarations,  making  no  attempt  to  rectify 
this  abuse  of  human  rights,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  no  Indication 
whatsoever  that  the  United  States  might  de- 
mand an  end  to  colonialism  In  Europe.    All 
those  who  earnestly  desire  a  lasting  but  em- 
phatlcaUy  Just  peace  may  therefore  derive 
great   satisfaction  from   the   fact   that   the 
88th   Congress   of   the   United   Statee— rep- 
resenting, after  all,  the  wlU  and  desires  of 
nearly  200  million  people— has  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  denouncing  the   bar- 
barous action  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
Baltic  States  and  demanding  the  restoration 
of  self-determination  to  this  region. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  as  follows- 
"Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  aUen 
subjugation,    domination,    and    exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,   la   contrary   to   the   Charter   of   the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation- 
and 

"Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  poUtical  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  reUglous  developments;  and 

"Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 


» "Hie  Charter  (Chapter  I,  Article  1)  of  tlie 
United  Nations  marks  the  goals  of  the  United 
Nations  as  (roughly)  International  peace. 
national  aelf-determiTiatUm,  and  individual 
rights  and  freedoms. 
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Whereas  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportatlona 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  heen  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  to  support  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

"Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

"(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opln. 
Ion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denied 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla, 
and 

"(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  of  the  Baltic  peoples." 

(House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  record  vote  of  398  yeas  to  no  nays  on  June 
21,  1965,  and  unanimously  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  on  October  22,  1966.) 

Even  serious  political  thinkers,  concerned 
wlUi  this  situation,  have  asked  If  the  occu- 
pation of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  has 
not  lasted  too  long  to  make  valid  any  claims 
on  the  re-establlshment  of  self-determina- 
tion. However,  this  case  may  not  be  thought 
of  in  such  terms.  Only  If  the  occupation  of 
these  countries  and  the  obliteration  of  their 
Independence  were  a  local  and  Isolated  phe- 
nomenon that  took  place  twenty  years  ago 
and  bears  no  relation  to  other  events  could 
It  be  BO.  If  self-determination  rested  on  the 
Immediacy  of  claims,  or  If  the  right  to  self- 
rule  lessened  in  direct  prop>ortion  to  the  dtira- 
tlon  of  foreign  rule,  then  there  could  be  no 
question  of  Independence  for  Asian  or  Afri- 
can states,  where  foreign  colonial  govern- 
ments have  existed  for  a  far  longer  time  than 
In  the  Baltic  states.  Purthermore,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltic  states  by  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  an  Isolated  circumstance  In  his- 
tory but,  rather,  one  of  the  chain  of  events 
caused  by  the  rise  of  red  Imperialism  In 
Russia  and  by  Its  relentless  marc^  across  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Note  that  In 
1920  communist  armies  overtly  and  covertly 
destroyed  the  Independence  of  the  Ukraine, 
then  of  Byelonissla,  Georgia,  Turkmenla  and 
many  other  nations  with  valid  claims  to  self- 
determination;  In  the  process  they  killed 
millions  of  human  beings  who  bad  but  de- 
sired to  be  free  and  decide  their  own  fuUires 

Rather  remarkably,  in  this  original  expan- 
sion the  Soviet  forces  could  not  break  the 
determination  and  resistance  of  the  Baltic 
states  and  Poland,  and  in  1918  fttonla.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania — having  had  true  and  distinct 
national  cultures  for  centuries— declared 
themselves  Independent  republics. 

The  new  states  showed  a  capacity  for  self- 
reliance,  and  rapidly  achieved  stable  and 
equitable  economic  and  political  conditions, 
building  from  the  ruins  of  World  War  I. 

The  Soviet  Union,  In  peace  treaties  with 
these  countries,  renounced  Its  territorial 
claims  forever,  and  recognized  their  right  to 
self-determination;  however,  the  period  des- 
ignated as  "forever"  did  not  last  long  at  all, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  began  preparations  for 
an  attack  upon  these  countries,  preparations 
which  are  well-documented.  The  first  real 
opening  came  when  the  Soviet  Union  secured 
the  "friendship"  of  Nazi  Germany  with  a 
non-aggression  pact  agreeing  on  cooperative 
annexation  of  all  possible  territory. 

"On  August  23rd,  1939,  the  Soviet  leaders 
concluded  a  'non-aggression  pact'  with  Hitler 
(Molotov-Rlbbentrop  pact) .    According  to  a 


secret  protocol  to  this  pact  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  part,  later  the  whole,  of  Lithuania,  Pin- 
land  and  some  other  areas  of  Eastern  Europe 
were  given  over  to  the  Soviet  'sphere  of  In- 
fluence.' While  World  War  11  was  absorb- 
ing the  attention  of  the  world,  the  Soviet 
Union  thought  It  proper  to  collect  Its  re- 
wards." (Council  of  Europe  Report  on  the 
Baltic  States,  Doc.  1173,  August  23,  1960.) 

Events  progressed  rapidly;  in  1939  the  So- 
viet Union  forced  the  Baltic  states  to  permit 
Soviet  military  bases  within  their  frontiers, 
meanwhile  reaffirming  its  absolute  lack  of 
territorial  claims;  on  October  11,  1939(1) 
General  Serov  of  the  State  Security  Service 
signed  a  secret  instruction  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  anti-Soviet  elements  to  Siberia  upon 
the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  states;  on  June 
13,  1940  a  platoon  of  Soviet  military  crossed 
the  Latvian  frontier  and  attacked  a  frontier 
guard  station,  burning  it,  and  killing  several 
men  and  women;  on  June  15,  1940  Molotov, 
then  the  President  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples' 
OommJssars,  denounced  the  Baltic  ertxttes  for 
their  aggressive  Intentions  and  issued  an  ul- 
timatimi;  within  the  terms  of  this  ulti- 
matum, the  Soviet  army  had  occupied  the 
Baltic  states  by  June  17,  1940. 

In  order  to  cover  up  this  International 
crime,  puppet  parliaments  were  elected  In 
all  three  Baltic  states.  Only  one  list  of  can- 
didates, approved  In  Moscow,  was  permitted, 
and  those  filing  other  lists  were  arrested. 
Through  co\irtesy  of  Soviet  ofllcials  In  Lon- 
don, results  were  published  a  day  before 
the  election.* 

As  ordered  by  their  Soviet  superiors,  these 
parliaments,  without  one  opposing  voice,  re- 
nounced the  Independence  of  their  coxin- 
trles.  Thus  were  the  Baltic  states  "wel- 
comed" Into  the  Soviet  Union  as  constituent 
Soviet  republics:  Lithuania  on  Augtost  3, 
Latvia  on  August  6  and  Estonia  on  August  6, 
1940.  These  rapacious  activities  of  the  So- 
viet Union  have  been  clecirly  and  thoroughly 
noted  from  the  beglniUng: 

Sumner  Welles,  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
declared  on  Jiily  23, 1940: 

"During  these  past  few  days  the  devious 
processes  whereunder  the  poUtloal  Independ- 
ence and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  three 
Baltic  Republics — Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania— were  to  be  deliberately  axmlhilated 
by  one  of  their  more  powerful  neighbors, 
have  been  drawing  rapidly  to  their  conclu- 
sion. Prom  the  day  when  the  peoples  of 
these  Republics  first  gained  their  Independ- 
ence and  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  watched 
their  admirable  progress  In  self-government 
with  deep  and  sympathetic  Interest.  The 
policy  of  this  Government  is  imiversally 
known.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
opposed  to  predatory  activities,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
force  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  They  are 
likewise  opi>osed  to  any  form  of  Intervention 
on  the  part  of  one  State,  however  powerful, 
In  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  other  sov- 
ereign State,  however  weak.  These  prin- 
ciples constitute  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  the  existing  relationship  between  the 
twenty-one  sovereign  republics  of  the  New 
World  rest.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  stand  by  these  principles,  because  of  the 
conviction  of  the  American  people  that  un- 
less the  doctrine  In  which  these  principles  are 
Inherent  once  again  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  justice, 
and  of  law — In  other  words,  the  basis  of  mod- 
em civilization  Itself— cannot  be  preserved." 

Winston  S.  Churchill : 


•The  charge  of  rigged  elections  is  a  very 
common  one,  and  xisually  difficult  to  prove, 
since  both  the  passage  of  time  and  the  flurry 
of  action  In  the  present  set  up  smoke  screens 
to  obscure  the  truth.  When,  as  happened  In 
1940,  the  Soviets  tip  their  hand.  It  Is  a  rare 
and  enlightening  vision  of  reality. 


"We  have  never  recognized  the  1941  fron- 
tiers of  Russia  .  .  .  they  were  acquired  by  acts 
of  aggression  and  shameful  collusion  with 
Hitler.  The  transfer  of  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  Soviet  Russia  against  their 
will  woiUd  he  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
for  which  we  are  fighting  this  war,  and  would 
dishonour  our  cause  .  .  . 

"The  deadly  comb  ran  back  and  forth,  and 
back  again,  through  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  There  were  no  doubts  however 
where  the  right  lay.  The  Baltic  States  should 
be  sovereign  Independent  peoples." 

Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower: 

"The  Soviet  Union,  In  violation  of  solemn 
treaty  agreement,  seized  control  of  the  Baltic 
Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
and  then,  after  having  Illegally  Incorporated 
these  countries  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  pro- 
ceeded to  deport  and  liquidate  great  num. 
bers  of  their  citizens.  These  wrongs  of  ag- 
gression and  terror  have  left  a  profound 
Impression  on  the  American  people.  It  is  re- 
fiected  in  our  steadfast  policy  of  continuing 
to  recognize  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  Independent  Baltic  States  and  In  our 
cherished  hope  that  these  countries  shall 
again  live  In  freedom." 

John  P.  Kennedy: 

"All  of  us  .  . .  must  be  faithful  to  our  con- 
viction that  peace  In  Europe  can  never  be 
complete  until  everywhere  In  Europe  men 
can  choose,  in  peace  and  freedom,  how  their 
countries  shall  be  governed." 

It  Is  evident  that  these  contemporary  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  were  more  than  able  to 
see  and  describe  the  crimes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  international  relations. 

Pacts  and  events  permit  us  to  state  with 
certainty  that: 

The  Soviets  rule  the  three  Baltic  countries 
from  the  Kremlin  by  colonisation,  genocide, 
deportation,  and  by  total  denial  of  any  real 
freedom. 

The  puppet  governments  of  the  Baltic 
states  are  completely  directed  by  Moscow. 

Imported  foreign  populations  dominate  the 
large  cities. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Estonians, 
Latvians  and  Lithuanians  have  been  deported 
and  resettled  In  Siberia,  Kazakhstan,  and 
other  remote  and  underdeveloped  areas. 

Prom  Estonia,  the  SovleU  deported.  In  the 
first  year  of  their  occupation  (1940-41), 
10,206  persons,  half  of  them  women. 

Prom  Lithuania,  in  several  deportations, 
the  Soviets  removed  36,000  persons. 

Prom  Latvia,  In  the  first  year  of  occupa- 
tion, over  34,000  persons  were  deported,  many 
of  them  women  and  children. 

All  through  the  years  of  Soviet  occupation, 
this  genocide  of  the  Baltic  people  continues. 
The  Informed  estimate  is  that  the  Soviets 
have,  by  now,  deported  over  600,000  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians,  scattering 
them  all  over  the  remote  provinces. 

The  chief  aim  of  Soviet  education  In  the 
Baltic  states  Is  producing  efficient  slaves, 
obedient  to  the  regime. 

Any  tendency  to  national  self-assertion  or 
personal  Independent  thinking  Is  cruelly 
eradicated,  even  among  Communist  party 
members. 

Religious  life  In  the  Baltic  states  is  down 
to  the  catacomb  level.  Bishops  are  arrested, 
deported,  silenced.  The  clergy  is  spied  upon 
and  persecuted.  Paithful  are  submitted  to 
public  derision  for  their  steadfastness,  and 
lose  their  Jobs  for  holding  to  their  beliefs. 

No  religious  publications  are  allowed  at  all. 
No  religious  education  Is  permitted  before  ttie 
age  of  eighteen,  when  the  Soviets  promots 
atheism  as  the  state  religion.  Anyone  at- 
tempting to  practice  religion  Is  "betraying  his 
honor  and  conscience." 

In  no  sense  can  this  chain  of  crimes  be 
vindicated  by  International  law. 

After  the  Plrst  World  War.  the  newly  In- 
dependent Eastern  European  nations  were 
Immediately    concerned    with    safeguarding 
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their  freedom  by  forming  a  defensive  alliance 
against  future  encroachment  on  them  by 
their  big  neighbors  east  and  west.  A  hoped 
lor  mutual  assistance  bloc  of  nations  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  failed  to  mate- 
rialize, largely  due  to  the  diversity  of  size  and 
Interests  of  the  states  Involved;  the  greatest 
and  final  obstacle  arose  over  the  Polish-Lith- 
uanian conflict  concerning  Vllnliis.  Of  all 
the  attempts  at  creating  a  common  defense 
policy,  only  a  Latvian -Estonian  alliance,  rati- 
fied In  November,  1923,  siirvlved. 

The  Baltic  republics  signed  non-aggression 
pacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1926  and 
1932.  Similar  pacts  were  concluded  with 
Nazi  Germany  In  the  spring  of  1939.  These 
were  of  no  avail.  In  1936  Stalin's  lieutenant, 
Zhdanov,  announced  In  a  speech  the  Red 
Army's  readiness  to  widen  Russia's  window 
to  the  West  in  the  direction  of  the  Baltic 
states.  With  Hitler  coming  to  power  In  Ger- 
many, the  postwar  period  of  reasonable  secu- 
rity for  the  Eastern  and  Central  European  na- 
tions had  come  to  an  end.  In  1939  Hitler 
selected  Poland  as  his  next  target  of  aggres- 
sion. The  exlf^ncles  of  war  led  Britain  and 
France  to  seek  a  common  front  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  indeed,  even  before  the  shoot- 
ing began,  Soviet  aid  was  sought  to  discour- 
age Hitler's  aggressions.  Later,  however.  It 
turned  out  that  the  Kremlin  had  been  simul- 
taneously and  secretly  negotiating  with  Ger- 
many. Soviet  demands  in  both  sets  of  nego- 
tiations centered  on  special  arrangements,  or 
•guarantees"  regarding  Poland  and  the  Bal- 
tic states.  Poland  was  not  prepared  to  grant 
the  Red  Army  rights  of  transit  through  Its 
territory  In  advance  of  war,  but  the  Baltic 
states  were  fearful  of  the  Soviet  concept  of 
"indirect  aggression"  (which  they  rightly 
considered  to  be  a  pretext  put  forward  by 
Moscow  to  occupy  them  at  will  when  the 
time  was  ripe) .  and  gave  In. 

Soviet  apiologles,  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  republics  In  1940  was  JusUfled  by  Rus- 
sia's concern  for  self-protection,  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  her  armed  forces 
were  already  stationed  on  Baltic  territories. 
In  accordance  with  the  treaties  of  October, 
1939;  besides  Hitler's  Intention  of  attacking 
the  Soviet  umon  was  far  from  evident  at 
that  time.  Even  granting  validity  to  later 
Soviet  fabrications  as  to  why  It  was  necessary 
to  occupy  the  Baltic  countries  while  Russia 
was  at  peace  with  Germany,  no  explanation 
is  offered  for  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
being  still  In  colonial  captivity,  long  after  the 
menace  of  German  agg^sslon  has  been  elimi- 
nated. Moscow,  surely,  bad  no  legal  Justifi- 
cation, other  than  the  law  of  the  jungle,  for 
imposing  on  the  hapless  Baltic  nations  un- 
wanted revolutionary  social  changes  shaped 
on  the  Soviet  pattern.  While  both  Prance 
and  Great  Britain  have  compromised  by 
recognizing  the  de  facto  Incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  states  Into  the  Soviet  umon,  Ger- 
many's stand,  with  the  Hltler-Stalln  agree- 
ment looming  In  the  background.  Is  Interest- 
ing. 

According  to  Dr.  Boris  Melssner,  one  of  the 
outstandmg  authorities  on  Eastern  European 
affairs,  a  German-Soviet  Russian  covenant  of 
January  10,  1941  on  t>order  regulations  was 
never  ratified  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Oerman-Russlan  war  some  months  there- 
after. Th\u  Germany  has  never  recognized 
the  Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
"de  jure";  and  the  present  Bonn  government 
adheres  to  this  fact  In  relation  to  Baltic 
nationals.' 

The  Soviet  occupation  and  genocide  of  the 
Baltic  states  Interferes  grossly  with  any  at- 
tempts to  Insure  some  form  of  lasting  sta- 
bility to  the  world.  In  fact,  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  restoration  of  self-detemalnation  to 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  the  restoration  of  a  meaningful  and 
universally  accepted  system  of  International 
law;  for,  without  question,  even  the  term, 

*  For  aouroes,  pleaae  see  the  blbUogmpby. 
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International  law,  has  fallen  Into  abuse  and 
disrepute  by  just  such  Inconsistencies  in  ap- 
plication as  those  cited  above.  Without  such 
repair  to  the  relations  of  the  International 
community,  the  aspirations  of  the  most-well- 
meaning  advocates  of  world  peace  will  come 
to  naught  I  A  number  of  statesmen  have 
expressed  themselves  on  this  Issue.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said: 

"We  wish  to  assure  the  people  of  Llthuama, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  once  more  that  they  are 
not  forgotten.  The  United  States  sUll  as- 
pires. In  the  words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter — 
"To  eee  sovereign  rights  and  self-govern- 
ment restored  to  those  who  have  been  forci- 
bly deprived  of  them.' " 

And  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska 
has  noted  that: 

"In  1940  Llthuama  was  declared  by  the 
Communists  to  be  a  component  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  forced  Incorporation  of  Llthuama 
or  the  other  two  Baltic  states,  Estonia  and 
Latvia." 

The  extent  of  Soviet  crimes  In  the  Baltic 
states  and  the  way  they  have  been — and  are 
being — committed  has  also  t>een  recognized 
In  resolutions  sponsored  In  the  Umted  States 
Congress  by  Senators  Everett  McK.  Dlrksen, 
Thomas  Dodd,  Frank  J.  Lausche;  Representa- 
tives Richard  J.  Derwlnskl,  Donald  M.  Ros- 
tenkowskl;  and  many  others.  The  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  Senator  Dlrksen's  resolu- 
tion states: 

"The  United  Nations  should  conduct  free 
elections  In  the  Baltic  States  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  United  Nations  and 
sit  In  judgment  on  the  Communist  covmter- 
parts  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals  convicted  at 
the  Nuremberg  trials." 

Reading  these  comments  by  distinguished 
statesmen,  we  have  to  recall  that  a  "bold 
and  positive  political  offensive  by  the  umted 
States  and  the  entire  free  world"  was  urged 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (83rd  Congress)  to  Investi- 
gate the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  To  this  we  might  add 
that  such  an  approach  would  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  more  and  more  nations, 
with  an  ultimate  danger  to  the  entire  world. 
The  events  of  the  past  twenty  years  have 
shown  this  to  be  no  exaggeration.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  heartening  to  see  the  United 
States  Congress  support  this  manner  of 
thinking   quite   clearly   and    unmistakably: 

"I  am  happy  to  present  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  416.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  the  action,  which  I  am  confi- 
dent we  shall  take  today,  was  not  taken 
many  years  ago." — Rep.  John  S.  Monagan 
(D.-Conn.). 

"I  do  want  to  commend  the  great  states- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan),  for 
the  long,  bard  work  that  he  has  put  In  on 
this  legislation  and  also  extend  to  that  mar- 
velous woman  from  New  York  (Mrs.  Kelly), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Eu- 
rope, and  to  all  the  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee my  congratulations  for  and  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  mastery  and  dedicated  Job 
that  they  have  done  In  preparing  of  the  reso- 
lution we  have  before  us,  a  resolution  that 
calls  upon  world  opinion  to  place  the  stamp 
of  odlima  upon  the  oppressors  and  captors  of 
the  Baltic  States." — ^Rep.  Barratt  O'Hara 
(D.-ni.). 

"I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  this  res- 
olution, Mr.  Monagan,  and  you  have  the 
thanks  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  You 
have  the  support  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike." — Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Galla- 
gher (D.-NJ.). 

"I  am  pleased  to  support  this  resolution." — 
Rep.  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  (R.-ni.).  (Con- 
ORESsiONAi.  Recx>xd,  vol.  111.  pt.  10,  p.  14136.) 

It  should  be  imderstood  clearly  that  this 
piece  of  approved  legislation  (H.  Con.  Res. 
416)  was  not  sponsored  as:  an  emotional 
vehicle  of  satisfaction  for  those  fostering 
this  bill;  a  redundant  reiteration  of  moral 


support  for  the  Baltic  states'  question;  a 
reiteration  of  the  official  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  not  recognizing  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation and  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  states. 
Those  who  sponsored  this  legislation  rec- 
ognized that  the  passage  of  this  Resolution 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  cer- 
tain actions  In  behalf  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia  does  not  immediately  guarantee 
that  the  Administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment will  so  proceed.  The  passage  of 
the  bill  does,  however,  facilitate  the  follow- 
ing results: 

1.  Immediate  pressure  In  the  form  of  man- 
date from  the  U.S.  Congress  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  State  Department,  showing 
vast  support  by  the  American  people  foe 
the  Baltic  States. 

2.  With  tbU  resolution.  It  is  more  likely 
that  this  question  will  be  raised  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Committee  of  24  Investigat- 
ing colonialism,  or  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

3.  American  and  world  attention  and  pub- 
lic opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Baltic  states'  dilemma;  attention  should 
focus  on  the  Illegal  and  Inhumane  actlona 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  forcible  in- 
corporation, denial  of  human  and  religious 
rights,  etc. 

4.  Immediate  reaction  can  take  place  In 
the  Soviet  Union  fostering  action  In  favor 
of  the  Baltic  states,  for  every  totalitarian 
system,  especially  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  world  opinion  and.  In 
this  case,  to  American  public  opinion.  The 
Baltic  states  could  partake  of  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  continuing  satellite  con- 
troversy and  the  receding  of  Soviet  Influ- 
ences In  Eastern  Europe. 

It  Is  imderstood  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  the  right  to  raise  the  question 
at  Its  own  discretion  without  any  reeolutlon 
from  the  Congress.  The  point  Is  that  It 
has  not  done  so,  aside  from  occasionally 
alluding  to  the  Baltic  states  In  controversial 
exchanges  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  United  Nations. 
This  Resolution  may  offer  an  Impetus  to 
action  by  the  State  Department,  much  more 
so  because  It  has  the  support  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  implementation  of  such  a  resolution 
is  the  business  of  free  men  everywhere.  The 
kind  of  world  that  future  generations  will 
And  In  their  heritage  will  dep>end  In  large 
part  on  the  strength  of  Indignation  that  the 
Baltic  case  generates — not  just  because  the 
sum  total  of  good  In  the  world  would  be  In- 
creased by  alleviating  the  suffering  of  three 
nations  and  by  preventing  their  destruction, 
but  also  because  the  pressing  of  this  case 
requires  a  moral  conviction,  practical  will, 
and  a  sharp  delineation  of  principles  that 
would  illimilne  and  clarify  all  relations 
among  men  and  nations  thereafter. 
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SENATOR    CARLSON    CASTS    LIGHT 
ON  MAILING  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  last  week  delivered  a  highly 
significant  address  commemorating  Di- 
rect MaU  Day  to  a  large  audience  of 
major  New  York  mailers. 

Senator  Carlson,  who  understands 
the  problems  of  the  postal  service  as 
well  as  any  man  who  has  ever  sat  In  this 
body,  cast  a  great  deal  of  Ught  upon 
several  aspects  of  the  business  of  direct 
mail  which  have  been  widely  misunder- 
stood. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Carlson  gave 
his  listeners  the  benefit  of  his  perspec- 
tive and  wisdom  concerning  the  contro- 
versy on  postal  rates.  His  remarks  de- 
serve the  close  attention  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  Senator 
Carlson  for  his  valuable  and  continued 
efforts  in  behalf  of  an  improved  postal 
service.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Prank  Carlson,  Nkw 
York  Dxhect-Mail  Aovektisino,  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel,  New  York.  N.Y..  April  19 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  cUstlngiilshed  gueets  and 
friends:  I  put  special  emphasis  on  the  word 
"friends,"  because  I  do  consider  you  my 
friends,  and  1  presume  you  think  of  me  In 
the  same  way,  or  you  wouldn't  have  Invited 
me  here  today. 

Seriously,  I  cannot  see  why  any  Informed 
person  should  not  feel  friendly  to  the  Direct 
Mall  Industry.  You  represent— In  my  opin- 
ion—one  of  the  major  segments  of  our  entire 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

I  understand  that  your  industry  spent  two 
and  a  half  bUllon  dollars  latt  year  in  prepar- 
ing, prlnUng  and  mailing  your  product  to 
the  American  people.  I  am  also  Informed 
that  the  material  you  sent  through  the  malls 
generated  more  than  40  bUllon  dollars  in 
total  sales  last  year. 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Is  a  significant 
slice  of  the  Gross  National  Product.  If  we 
didn't  already  have  a  Direct  Mailing  Industry 
we  would  have  to  Invent  one  to  keep  the 
economy  moving. 

There  are  275.000  Third  Class  Mailing  per- 
mits In  the  United  States  today.  Permits 
are  owned  by  such  diverse  groups  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Dr.  BUly  Graham,  every 
charitable  organization  In  the  land,  every 
corporation,  every  State  Government,  the 
whole  spectriun  of  our  social  and  political 
life. 

The  United  States  Government  Itself  Is  the 
largest  user  of  Third  Class  Mall.  And  Judg- 
ing from  the  samphngs  I  have  seen,  some  of 
the  largest  users  of  Third  Class  Mall  are 
•  those  very  people  who  attack  It  the  most! 
Personally,  1  think  of  Third  Class  Mall  as 
the  small  merchant's  medl-om  of  advertis- 
ing— the  man  In  the  small  town,  the  Inde- 
pendent store  owner  In  a  residential  neigh- 
borhood and  so  on.  It  is  a  medium  which 
he  can  afford.  It  permits  him  to  pln-polnt 
his  market  and  direct  his  message  only  to 
those  most  likely  to  respond  to  It. 

Obviously,  the  small  merchant  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  space  In  a  large  metropoUtan 
dally  or  to  buy  time  on  a  major  television 
station.  And  If  he  could  afford  It,  he  would 
be  wasting  his  money  if  he  did  use  these 
media. 

Third  Class  mall  is  an  advertising  tool  he 

■  needs  and  should  have.    If  we  were  to  take 

that  tool  away  from  him  we  would  virtually 

be  driving  the  small  businessman  out  of  his 


store  and  limiting  the  merchandising  field 
to  the  huge  chain  stores  which  can  afford 
Big  League  Advertising. 

The  small  Independent  merchant  is  hav- 
ing a  tough  enough  time  as  it  is.  Let's  not 
drive  him  to  the  wall  by  making  hU  most 
effective  means  of  advertising  inaccessible 
to  him. 

I  also  get  seriously  annoyed  by  the  way 
some  editorialists  Imply  that  third  class  mail 
advertising  is  irresponsible— unreUable  and 
somehow,  crooked.  After  all,  the  Post  Office 
Department  employs  about  1,200  Postal  In- 
spectors who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  mails  clear  of  fraud— false  claims 
and  statements— obscenity  and  so  forth. 

If  an  irresponsible  operator  violates  the 
law,  he  goes  to  jaU.  The  malls  are  thor- 
oughly and  rigorously  policed. 

Who  polices  the  other  types  of  advertising? 
If  a  man  makes  a  false  advertising  claim  on 
television  or  radio,  he  might  get  a  slap  on 
the  wrist  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion—and be  free  to  commit  the  offense 
again  the  nest  day.  The  penalties  are  no- 
where near  as  severe — and  the  standards  for 
accuracy  and  truthfulness  are  not  nearlv 
so  high.  ' 

Then  there  la  the  rather  foolish  charge 
that  Third  Class  Mall  is  a  useless  medium 
of  advertising— It's  a  waste  of  the  adver- 
tiser's money— it  Just  clutters  up  the  malls 
and  accomplishes  nothing. 

Look  at  the  growth  figures  for  this  type  of 
m^.  They  tell  the  story  of  Its  effectiveness. 
Bulk  mail — third  class — was  created  by  the 
Congress  in  1928  in  response  to  a  request 
from,  not  the  advertising  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment itself!  The  Department  needed 
something  in  the  way  of  low-priority  mall 
material  to  keep  the  work  force  occupied 
between  peak  hours. 

By  1964,  the  volume  in  this  type  of  mall 
had  risen  to  4  billion  pieces  a  year.  In  the 
succeeding  21  years— despite  severe  rate 
raises,  and  despite  the  constant  attacks  of 
Us  critics— It  has  grown  500  percent,  up  to 
20  bUUon  pieces  a  year,  and  It  Is  still  grow- 
mg.  still  performing  a  service  for  the  Post 
C>flice— for  the  people,  for  the  economy,  and 
for  the  people  who  use  It. 

So  now  we  come  down  to  the  present  sltu- 
aUon.    What's  going  to  happen  in  1967' 

The  Poet  Office  Department  has  asked  us 
in  Congress  to  raise  the  rates  on  Third  Class 
MaU— the  single  piece  rate— by  31  percent 

As  you  already  know.  In  the  area  of  bulk- 
non-proflt  third  class  mall,  they  are  propos- 
ing a  62  percent  increase  in  the  rate  from  the 
current  1.25#  to  l.9<.  This  percentage  In- 
crease  is  completely  and  totally  out  of  line 
with  the  increase  recommended  in  any  other 
category.  ' 

Of  course,  this  increase  will  hit  those  who 
can  least  afford  it.  It  Is  in  every  sense  a 
regressive  tax.  Most  reUglous  non-proflta 
now  are  barely  keeping  their  heads  above 
water,  and  this  will  certainly  not  help  them 
any.  Thousands  of  fund  raisers  throughout 
the  country  depend  almost  entirely  on  bulk 
third  class  mail  to  bring  their  message  to 
their  donors  and  prospective  donors.  The 
funds  generated  from  these  mailings  go  di- 
rectly into  helping  those  who  need  help  the 
most— and  thi^  is  done  without  the  giant 
waste  that  the  poverty  program  has  given  us. 

These  proposed  rates  would  hurt  everyone 
concerned.  The  small  merchant  would  find 
this  medium  of  advertising  too  expensive  for 
his  use.  Many  of  the  large  users  would  be 
driven  into  first  class  mail,  and  this  would 
cause  real  panic  in  the  Poet  Office.  If  every 
piece  of  third  class  mall  sent  out  by  the 
larger  users  of  the  mail  were  suddenly  sent 
by  first  class — and  had  to  receive  the  per- 
sonal preferential  treatment  that  first  class 
letters  receive — the  mall  crisis  of  last  Oc- 
tober and  November  would  look  like  a  minor 
mishap. 

There  will  be  a  rate  increase  in  this  Con- 
gress.   Everything  else  has  gone  up,  and  post- 
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age  rates  eventually  must  rise  also.  But  it 
should  be  a  rate  increase— moderate  and 
equitable— designed  to  do  the  most  good  for 
the  natton  and  the  least  harm  to  the  usom 
of  the  mall.  ^" 

And  there  will  be  no  rate  Bill  unUl  after 
we  have  held  extensive  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, and  have  heard  all  the  witnesses— pro 
and  con— and  have  weighed  their  arguments 
dispassionately  and  thoroughly. 

I  have  been  through  many  rate  hearings 
and  I  must  confess  that  our  efforts,  as  legis- 
lators, to  make  sound  Judgments  has  been 
hampered  by  the  Department's  Cost  Ascer- 
tainment Reports. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  present  system 
should  be  abandoned  and  a  new  one  formu- 
lated. Unless  we  gather  statistics  which  are 
useful  and  truthful,  it  will  never  be  possible 
to  readjust  postage  rates  fairly.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee will  conduct  a  searching  study  of  the 
Cost  Ascertainment  System  this  year. 

Think  for  a  minute  how  illogical  is  the 
contention  of  the  latest  Cost  Ascertainment 
Report  that  it  cost  6.383  to  handle  a  flrst- 
class  piece  of  mall  and  5.126  to  handle  a 
third-class  piece  of  mall. 

Labor  is  the  principal  cost  in  operating 
the  Post  Office.  That  labor  is  involved  In 
the  manual  handling  of  pieces  of  mail.  This 
gathering  knows  that  there  are  eleven  prin- 
cipal handlings  of  first-class  mall— that  In 
the  case  of  third-class  mall  nine  of  these  are 
performed  by  the  mailer  himself. 

Under  the  new  ZIP  code  regulations  the 
bulk  maUer  must  break  his  mall  down  to 
552  sectional  centers  and  to  countless  thou- 
sands of  numbers  In  single  coded  and  multi- 
coded  cities.  ThU  scheming  of  the  maU 
U  a  very  expensive  task.  It  must  now  be 
performed  by  the  bulk  mailer.  Should  you 
not  be  given  credit  for  performing  the  Post 
Office's  work?  I  say  yes.  I  say  that  the 
savings  are  very  great  and  that  the  Cost 
Ascertainment  figures  are  wrong  when  they 
state  that  It  cost  6.128  to  handle  a  third- 
class  piece  of  mail. 

There  are  other  phases  of  the  Admlnte- 
tratlon's  bill  which  disturb  me  very  much. 
What,  for  instance,  will  the  "nonmachln- 
able"  mail  language  have  on  vou  and  other 
postal  patrons.  The  svircharges  proposed 
^e — in  my  Judgment — destructive. 

The  postal  committees  will  want  to  give 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill  a  careful 
looking  at.  The  bill  also  proposes  that  the 
minimum  rate  on  books  be  advanced  from 
ten  cents  to  sixteen  cents — a  hike  of  sixty 
percent. 

I  think  it  extremely  unfair  that  a  girly- 
glrly  magazine  should  be  charged  only  3  4< 
a  pound  and  the  Bible  16<  a  pound.  This 
Just  does  not  make  sense. 

Another  section  of  the  bUl  seeks  to  do 
away  with  the  sampling  technique  by  deny- 
ing the  minimum  piece  rate  to  certain  prod- 
ucts of  industry  delivered  through  the  malls 
to  consumers.  Should  we  do  away  with 
this  tried  and  tested  method  of  Introducing 
new  products  to  the  American  consumer? 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

I  notice  that  our  good  friend  Jack  Cole 
of  the  Mall  Advertising  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica has  gone  to  the  expense  of  re-prlntlng  in 
an  attractive  format  the  language  of  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1968. 

The  soaring  language  of  that  document, 
the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Post  Office,  should 
be  read  and  re-read  by  every  citizen.  It  tells 
what  the  Post  Office  is — its  contribution  to 
culttire,  education,  commerce  and  communi- 
cation. I  was  proud  to  be  the  co-architect 
of  that  Statute. 

While  re-afflrming  Congress'  responsibility 
for  establishing  postal  policy,  It  removed 
from  the  backs  of  business  users  of  the  mall 
the  burden  of  paying  for  subsidized  and  non- 
postal  services.  Without  that  law,  the  Ad- 
ministrations' rate  bill  would  be  seeking  $1.2 
billion  In  new  revenue  rather  than  $825 
minion. 
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The  Department  needs  more  money  but 
money  alone  will  not  cure  the  Ills  of  the 
postal  service.  That  service— so  close  to  all 
the  people — is  so  vital  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  and  will  find  ways  to  make  It  work 
more  efficiently. 

We  cannot  abandon  our  responsibility  In 
this  field.  The  needs  of  the  people  are  best 
understood  by  their  elected  representatives. 

The  recent  Niagara  of  press  comment  about 
the  Department's  fallings  has  overlooked  the 
many,  many  good  points  about  the  service. 
In  spite  of  Doomsday  statements  by  many, 
the  mail  is  getting  delivered.  The  good 
points  of  the  service  are  being  overlooked. 
Let  us  build  on  those  good  points.  We  are 
the  most  Ingenious  and  creative  people  in  the 
world.  The  challenge  of  a  better  postal  serv- 
ice can  be  met  successfully  if  we  all  set  our 
talents  to  the  task. 

I  want  to  Interpose  a  personal  note  at  this 
point.  The  users  of  Third  Class  Mall  have 
been  abused  lately  because  they  employ  a 
lobbyist  m  Washington.  It's  true,  they  do — 
they  employ  Harry  Maginnls  who  is  most  ef- 
fective and  highly  respected. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  sometimes  dont  agree  with  him— or 
with  you,  whom  he  represents — but  we  know 
be  Is  an  honest  man,  an  Informed  man,  and 
an  able  man,  who  is  doing  a  first  class  Job 
for  the  people  who  employ  him. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  rate  controversy. 
I  must  tell  you  that  the  constant  bickering, 
mud-sllnglng,  and  name-calling  among  cer- 
tain users  of  different  classes  of  mall  have 
become  most  distasteful  and,  I  think,  self- 
destructive. 

There  Is  room  In  our  nation  for  every  class 
of  mall  and  our  nation's  economy  Is  depend- 
ent on  a  free  and  expanding  use  of  the  mails. 

In  the  field  of  advertising  the  dollar  Is  big 
enough  to  accommodate  all  media.  No  one 
should  try  to  monopolize  the  entire  dollar. 

And,  of  course,  nobody  Is  going  to  do  that. 
Third  Class  Mall  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  too 
effective  an  Instrument  to  be  abandoned. 

If  third  class  rates  go  up.  then  the  adver- 
tisers are  going  to  have  to  rearrange  their 
budgets.  That  means  they  will  have  to  cut 
down  the  tUlotment  for  newspaper,  magazine 
and  radio  and  television  advertising  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  direct  mall  advertising. 

Before  concluding,  I  feel  I  should  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  recent  proposal  of  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  to 
abolish  the  Post  Office  Department  and  erect 
In  Its  place  a  Government-owned,  non-profit 
postal  corporation. 

I  am  very  fond  of  Larry  O'Brien  and  I  think 
he  is  an  excellent  Postmaster  General.  I  am 
a  little  nonplused  by  this  propoeal,  however. 

Actually,  the  proposal  Is  not  entirely  new. 
Something  like  It  was  discussed  In  the  Plrst 
Congress,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  debate 
whether  or  not  It  was  proper  In  a  Republic 
to  have  a  Government-owned  postal  service. 

In  1859,  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  Postal  Estab- 
lishment actually  came  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  debate  and  a  vote.  It  was  rejected 
as  being  "Inexpedient". 

The  Hoover  Commission,  in  1947,  recom- 
mended something  like  the  O'Brien  proposal. 
The  Idea  has  been  discussed — off  and  on — for 
years. 

But,  it  has  never  gotten  anywhere. 

Surely,  I  agree,  the  postal  service  needs  im- 
proving. I  agree  also  that  the  present  system 
of  managing  the  postal  system  is  ciimber- 
some  and  Inefficient.  It  need*  some  stream- 
lining and  modernizing.  1 1 

If 

The  postal  service  should — and  must — 
belong  to  the  people.  The  Congress — with 
■♦U  Its  faults — represents  the  people,  and  we 
do  our  best  to  protect  their  Interests  In  the 
Post  Office.  If  we  were  to  relinquish  our 
control,  who  would  represent  the  average 
citizen  In  maintaining  the  quality  of  this 
vital  service? 


The  social  mission  of  the  Postal  Bstabllsh- 
ment  is  Incalculable.  It  touches  almost 
every  citizen  in  our  land  almost  every  work- 
ing day  of  the  year.  It  U  the  basic  system  of 
conununications  upon  which  our  free  Insti- 
tutions depend  and.  In  a  very  real  way,  our 
freedom  itself  depends  on  It  too. 

Congress  has — time  and  time  again — de- 
creed that  the  Post  Office  is  a  service  insti- 
tution and  should  be  run  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.  Congress  made  this  official 
policy  In  1794,  and  then  in  1844;  and  very 
strongly  In  1851  in  1930,  in  1958,  and  In 
1962. 

I  see  no  reason  to  throw  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  onto  the  trash  heap  and  declare 
the  Post  Office  to  be  a  computerized,  blood- 
less, dehumanized  public  corporation. 

We  have  seen  too  many  useful  services  cur- 
tailed or  eliminated  In  the  name  of  sterile 
economy  In  the  past  that  were  under  Con- 
gressional control. 

What  can  we  expect  If  Congressional  con- 
trol were  removed  entirely,  and  the  fate  of 
the  postal  service  were  left  up  to  the  effi- 
ciency experts  and  the  accountants? 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  service 
would  wither  away  to  a  mere  shadow  of  Itself. 

Everyone  has  the  hard  word  for  the  postal 
service — and  sometimes  the  service  deserves 
It.  Certainly,  In  most  respects,  the  service 
Is  far  less  satisfactory  on  a  local  level  than 
It  was  when  John  Wanamaker  was  Post- 
master General  from  1889  to  1893. 

But,  despite  our  aggravation,  our  frustra- 
tion, our  distress,  the  postal  service  Is  the 
fabxUoufl  Invalid  of  our  civilization.  We  hear 
constantly  news  of  its  imminent  demise — 
but  somehow — It  always  survives,  recovers 
and  even  prospers. 

We  had  "an  ugly  situation  in  the  Mid- 
West — and  particularly  in  Chicago — last 
autumn.  We  survived  it.  The  crisis  was 
caused  because  of  short  sighted  policies 
which  denied  a  sufficient  wage  to  p>ostal  em- 
ployees— enough  to  attract  and  retain  tal- 
ented people  in  the  service. 

There  was,  and  is,  a  shortage  of  capable 
career  pteople  and  there  will  always  be  a 
shortage  until  the  Congress,  and  the  De- 
partment, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  learn  that  they 
are  going  to  get  the  quality  of  service  and 
the  quality  of  employee  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for. 

The  postal  service  Is  the  most  human  In- 
stitution In  our  government.  The  Depart- 
ment can  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  de- 
veloping and  producing  new  machines — and 
It  should  do  this — but  It  Is  never  going  to 
eliminate  the  human  element,  it  Is  never 
going  to  replace  that  loyal,  dedicated,  under- 
paid human  being  who  trudges  through  the 
streets  of  our  cities  bringing  the  daily  mall 
to  our  door  steps. 

I  have  said  that  postage  rates  will  have  to 
be  raised — within  reason — this  year.  But  I 
also  want  to  say  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  spoken  about  the  so-called 
postal  "deficit."  Certainly  we  should  try  to 
keep  the  gap  between  revenues  and  expend- 
itures as  narrow  as  possible. 

But  those  who  talk  about  the  so-called 
deficit  never  seem  to  realize  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  still  returns  to  the  Treas- 
ury 85  percent  of  Its  operating  cost. 

What  other  agency  of  Government — ex- 
cept the  Department  of  the  Treasury — 
comes  anywhere  near  the  record.  But  who 
ever  talks  about  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce "deficit" — the  Department  of  Interior 
"deficit"- the  State  Department  "deficit"? 

The  so-called  postal  deficit  of  the  Post 
Office  Department — about  15  percent  of  Its 
total  expenditures — represents  an  Invest- 
ment by  all  the  people  of  America  In  the 
basic  form  of  communication  upon  which  our 
entire  social,  economic,  political  life  Is  built. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  Investment  our 
people  make  which  yields  such  enormous 
returns. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  deuigerous  and 
unjustified  curtailment  of  the  individual 
liberties  of  Government  employees. 

Stories  have  become  known  of  Qov- 
emment  workers  who  are  forced  to  buy 
savings  bonds,  are  subjected  to  extensive 
questioning  concerning;  their  personal 
lives  and  beliefs,  and  who  are  subjected 
to  many  other  forms  of  more  subtle  and 
ingenuous  harassment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
Senator  Sam  Ervin,  is  making  a  coura- 
geous effort  to  reverse  this  serious  and 
undesirable  trend.  He  has  introduced 
S.  1035  which  would  curtail  such  activi- 
ties by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Senator  Ervin  recently  delivered  the 
keynote  address  to  the  third  armual  civil 
liberties  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee. 
In  his  speech,  entitled  "Privacy  and 
Employment,"  Senator  Ervin  eloquently 
sets  forth  the  need  for  immediate  legis- 
lation In  this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Ervin's  speech  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Privact  and  Ekplotmsnt 
(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Sam  J.  Ebvin, 
Jr.,    U.S.    Senator    from    North    Carolina, 
and   chairman.   Senate   Subcommittee   on 
Constitutional  Rights,  AprU  15,  1967,  Con- 
ference on  "The  Right  of  Privacy,"  Insti- 
tute  of   Governmental   Affairs,    the   Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  MUwaukee,  Wis.) 
If  anyone  nurses  a  doubt  that  employees 
of  government  as  well  as  those  in  private 
industry  are  concerned  about  invasions  of 
privacy    and    unwarranted    siirvelUance,    he 
has  only  to  examine  some  of  the  reports  of 
Indignities  sent  dally  to  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee.    They  range  from  the 
ludicrous  to  the  pathetic. 

There  were  the  ladles  in  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
post  office  who  couldn't  go  to  their  restroom 
two  hours  a  day  becaiise  a  male  charwoman 
had  been  hired  to  clean  it. 

Then  there  was  the  civilian  employee  of 
the  Navy  In  Washington  who  wrote: 

"You  may  think  some  of  these  supervisors 
take  a  tough  line. 

"You  haven't  been  In  the  Navy  Finance 
Center,  Munitions  Building,  Washington, 
where  the  methods  engineers  monitor  the 
women's  restrooms  to  chalk  up  how  many 
minutes  It  takes  to  do  what  becomes 
necessary!" 

And  one  can  sympathize  with  the  em- 
ployee who  In  the  same  agency  can't  blow 
his  nose,  because: 

"Two  eagle-eyed  monitors,  sitting  In  front 
of  a  division,  will  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  all 
activities.  If  you  blow  your  nose.  It  is 
chalked  up  under  'personal.'  In  addition, 
there  are  12  cards  indicating  each  type  of 
activity,  (such  cards  to  be  interchanged  for 
each  act)  which  are  taped  to  the  employee's 
desk.  These  must  be  In  full  view  and  are 
monitored  every  15  minutes  by  the  'eagle 
eyes.' 

"If  I  were  not  within  months  of  retlr«- 
ment,  I  would  sign  my  name." 

If  I  were  that  employee,  I  think  I  should 
have  retired  long  ago. 

Then,  there  were  the  ladles — single  and 
married — who  were  subjected  to  a  survey  by 
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their     Bupervlaors,     asking     U     they     were 
pregnant. 

In  another  Instance,  a  recent  proposal  for 
a  "computer-poor'  or  all  official  Informa- 
tion on  all  citizens  In  a  New  England  com- 
munity raised  spectres  of  Increased  govern- 
ment surveUlance  over  citizens  too  frighten- 
ing to  speculate.  ThU  computer  system,  It 
Is  reported,  would  contain  everything  from  a 
library  card  to  a  welfare  application.  Since 
aU  city  agencies  would  pool  their  Informa- 
tion, the  system  could,  according  to  the  re- 
port, also  "determine  If  a  Ore  broke  out  near 
a  convicted  arsonist's  home.  or.  If  hubcaps 
were  reported  missing  on  an  afternoon  that 
a  known  Juvenile  delinquent  had  been  a 
truant  from  school." 

Then  there  Is  the  Defense  Department  di- 
rective which  has  been  a  subject  of  concern 
for  some  years  and  which  has  been  promi- 
nently featured  recently  In  clvlUan  employ- 
ees newsletters.    It  states: 

"A  nimiber  of  our  citizens  unwittingly  ex- 
pose themselves  to  unfavorable  or  suspicious 
appraisal  which  they  can  and  should  avoid. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  an  Indiscreet 
remark;  an  unwise  selection  of  friends  or 
associates;  membership  in  an  organization 
whoee  true  objectives  are  concealed  behind 
a  popular  and  Innocuous  title;  attendance  at 
and  participation  In  the  meetings  and  func- 
tions of  such  organizations  even  though  not 
an  official  member;  or  any  of  niunerous 
other  clever  means  designed  to  attract  sup- 
port under  false  colors  or  serving  to  Impress 
an  Individual  with  hU  own  Importance. 

"It  Is  advisable  to  study  and  seek  wise 
and  mature  counsel  prior  to  association  with 
persons  or  organizations  of  any  poUtlcal  or 
civil  nature,  no  matter  what  their  apparent 
motives  may  be.  in  order  to  determine  the 
true  motives  and  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion In  question.  The  simple  principles  of 
good  citizenship  require  that  all  enthusiasm 
fOT  well -sounding  functions  be  tempered 
with  the  wisdom  of  fuU  knowledge  of  the 
real  forces  and  alms  behind  them,  so  that 
well-meaning  citizens  will  not  be  unwitting- 
ly led  Into  aiding  and  promoting  forces 
which  are  contrary  to  their  own  basic  be- 
liefs." 

To  talk  eOMUt  official  invasions  of  "pri- 
vacy" today  is  to  talk  about  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  American  form  of  constitu- 
tional government,  and  the  limitations  of 
government  power  over  the  citizen. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  meet  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  to  discuss  this  subject,  for  the 
people  of  this  State  have  made  signal  con- 
tributions to  the  concepts  and  practice  of 
good  government  throughout  this  century. 
Among  your  distinguished  representatives. 
Congressman  Henry  Reuse  has  labored  for 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  to  bring  to  light  ques- 
tionable employment  practices  and  unwar- 
ranted privacy  invasions. 

Recognizing  that  one  of  the  root  problems 
of  government  Infringement  of  individual 
liberty  is  the  break -down  In  the  channels 
for  vcdclng  grievances  and  obtaining  admin- 
istrative redress.  Congressman  Reuss  has  been 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  "Ombudsman" 
principle  to  provide  more  effective  complaint 
procedures  for  citizens.  To  this  end,  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  he  has  sponsored  in  the 
Hoxise  my  bill  to  protect  employee  privacy 
and  other  rights  and  to  establish  a  special 
agency  to  hear  employee  grievances. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  bill. 

To  define  a  right  to  privacy  afTected  by  any 
particular  act  of  government  today,  we  do 
not  need  to  search  the  case  law  which  since 
the  1880's  has  governed  the  quest  for  civil 
remedy  in  private  law.  Nor  do  we  need  to 
oonjure  up  and  analyze  myriad  conflicting 
Interests  and  balance  them  back  and  forth 
until  we  have  broken  the  scales  and  forgot- 
ten the  Issues  involved. 


As  I  listened  to  officials  Justify  their  poli- 
cies and  techniques  affecting  employee  pri- 
vacy on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  con- 
stltuOonal  right  to  privacy;  as  I  read 
decisions,  articles,  and  recent  books  on  this 
subject.  I  have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  some 
people  are  Uke  John  Webster's  scholar  in 
The  Duchess  of  Malfl.  He  studied  to  know 
the  number  of  knots  on  Hercules'  club,  the 
color  of  Achilles'  beard,  and  whether  Hector 
were  not  troubled  with  the  toothache;  and 
he  "studied  himself  half  blear-ey'd  to  know 
the  true  symmetry  of  Caesar's  nose  by  a 
shoelng-horn;  and  this  he  did  to  gain  the 
name  of  a  speculative  man." 

There  is  no  need  of  legal  digests  and  eight- 
syllable  words  to  define  the  Issues  and  the 
constitutional  rights  Involved  In  this  subject. 
I  submit  that  they  are  the  same  this  year 
as  they  were  when  the  Federal  Oonstlt\*aon 
was  drafted.  They  can  be  expressed  today  in 
terms  as  simple  as  those  coined  by  Thomaa 
Paine  to  rouse  the  colonies  to  Independence : 
The  question  Is  whether  citizens  of  today  are 
as  alert  to  defend  their  liberties. 

The  same  concerns  which  prompted  fifty- 
five  Senators  to  coeponsor  a  measure  to  pro- 
tect government  employees  from  unwar- 
ranted government  Invasion  of  their  privacy 
prompted  the  members  of  five  state  consti- 
tutional conventions  to  propose  prohiblUons 
on  general  searches  and  seizures  for  the 
Federal  ConstltuUon.  They  are  the  same 
concerns  which  caused  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  remembering  arbitrary  Eng- 
lish statutes  and  the  royal  restraints  on  the 
exercise  of  free  speech,  press,  assembly,  and 
petlUon,  to  wage  their  great  battles  for  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  for  the  other  guaran- 
tees embodied  in  the  First  Amendment. 
And  they  are  essenUally  the  same  problems 
which  spurred  the  popular  demand  for  the 
Fifth  Amendment  provision  against  self- 
incrimination. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  serves  to  protect 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  individual 
from  violation  without  probable  cause. 

One  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  liberty, 
this  Amendment  was  forged  out  of  bitter 
colonial  and  EngUsh  experiences  with  Illegal 
searches  and  seizures  under  general  warrants, 
and  with  the  unchecked  powers  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  Of  the  legal  principles  It  reflects, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  1886 
"they  affect  the  very  essence  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  security — ^they  apply  to  all  Inva- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  government  and  its 
employees,  of  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  home 
and  the  privacies  of  life.  It  is  not  the  break- 
ing of  his  doors,  and  the  rummaging  of  his 
drawers,  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
offence;  but  it  is  the  Invasion  of  his  Indefen- 
elble  right  of  personal  security,  personal 
liberty  and  private  property,  where  that  right 
has  never  been  forfeited  by  bis  conviction  of 
some  public  offence."  {Boi/d  v.  V  S  lie 
U.S.615  (188fl)). 

But  It  la  to  the  Rrst  Amendment  guaran- 
tees that  we  look  for  protection  against  what 
Jefferson  termed  "any  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man."  Many  of  the  practices 
and  policies  of  which  government  employees 
have  complained  In  the  post-World-War-n 
era  fall  clearly  within  the  proscriptions  of 
this  amendment. 

A  regiUatlon  which  threatens  surveillance, 
or  worse,  for  Indiscreet  remarks  or  unwise 
choice  of  associates  is  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment. Within  its  restrictions  also  fall  re- 
quirements to  submit  to  interviews,  tests  and 
polygraphs  which  solicit  information  about 
a  person's  pollUcs.  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices, sexual  attitudes  and  conduct,  or  rela- 
tionships with  members  of  one's  family.  To 
condition  a  citizen's  employment  on  sub- 
mission to  such  pumping  of  his  mind  and 
thoughts  and  beliefs,  is  to  exercise  a  form  of 
of  tyranny  and  control  over  his  mind  which 
is  alien  to  a  society  of  free  men. 

Similarly,  to  require  him  to  state  hla  ano- 
olations,  his  outside  activities,  his  Wn^ndal 
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interests  and  his  creditors  and  to  make  them 
factors  in  decisions  affecting  his  employment 
Interests,  Is  to  force  conformity  of  thought 
speech  and  action  to  some  subjective,  pre.^ 
established  standard,  unrelated  to  his  official 
assignments. 

To  require  employees  to  take  any  oath  be- 
yond  that  which  the  Constitution  speclflcaUy 
prescribes  for  office-holders  is  to  threaten 
freedom  of  conscience  and  thought. 

To  ask  him  to  report  his  civic  and  political 
organizations  is  as  intimidating  as  to  tell  him 
to  go  out  and  lobby  for  legislation,  or  to  take 
part  in  beautlflcatlon  projects,  when  he 
woiUd  rather  go  Ashing.  Yet  the  Federal 
Goverimient  does  both.  To  coerce  him  to 
contribute  a  given  amount  to  a  charity  drive, 
or  to  buy  savings  bonds  against  hU  will  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  Is  equally  repre- 
hensible.    Yet  Federal  officials  do  it. 

These  practices  affect  not  only  the  right 
to  speak  and  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience;  they  invade  also  his  right  not 
to  speak  at  all,  not  to  act  at  all,  and  not  to 
participate  at  all.  In  today's  society,  with 
the  world  becoming,  according  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Luhan.  "a  global  village."  this  may  well  be 
the  most  precious  right  enjoyed  by  civilized 
man. 

The  Federal  Constitution  specifically  pro- 
tects him  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights. 
The  Supreme  Court  struggled  several  years 
ago  to  define  a  constitutional  right  to  privacy 
based  on  a  case  involving  the  Connecticut 
birth  control  law.  It  examined  six  different 
amendments  and  found  that  "specific  guar- 
antees in  the  BUI  of  Rights  have  penumbras, 
formed  by  emanations  from  those  guarantees 
that  help  give  them  life  and  substance,"  and 
that  "various  guarantees  create  zones  of 
privacy." 

The  impressive  but  discordant  Intellectual 
exercises  In  which  the  various  Justices  en- 
gaged in  the  Gristpold  decision  Illustrated  the 
ease  with  which  the  judicial  branch  may  fall 
into  a  quagmire  when  it  departs  from  lu  as- 
signed role  of  applying  the  specific  principles 
tmderlylng  specific  amendments. 

"Invasion  of  privacy"  is  a  recognizable 
shorthand  concept  for  the  public,  press,  ad- 
ministrators, and  for  Congress;  and  I  for  one 
shall  continue  to  use  it.  But  if  we  want  to 
determine  why  a  particular  practice  Is  un- 
consUtutlonal  in  policy  or  practice,  we  look, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Black  advises  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  ariawold  case,  to  the  "guar- 
antees in  certain  specific  constitutional  pro- 
visions wliich  are  designed  in  part  to  protect 
privacy  at  certain  times  and  places  with  re- 
spect to  certain  activities."    He  states: 

"One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  diluting 
or  expanding  a  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  is  to  substitute  for  the  crucial  word 
or  words  of  a  constitutional  guarantee 
another  word  or  words,  more  or  less  flexible 
and  more  or  less  restricted  in  meaning.  .  .  . 
Privacy  is  a  broad,  abstract  and  ambiguous 
concept  which  can  easily  be  shrunk  In  mean- 
ing but  which  can  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
easily  be  Interpreted  as  a  constitutional  ban 
against  many  things  other  than  searches  and 
seizures." 

The  simple  language  and  the  intent  under- 
lying each  amendment  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  constitutionality  of  current  prac- 
tices undermining  the  clvU  rights  and  civil 
liberties  of  government  employees.  If  they 
can  not  be  challenged  on  those  grounds  In 
the  courts,  then  they  must  be  challenged 
appropriately  through  political  processes  as 
Issues  of  public  policy.  Only  in  this  way  will 
observance  of  the  values  we  have  enshrined 
in  our  Constitution  be  preserved  and  fur- 
thered. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  legislatures  and 
citizens  have  tolerated  these  inciurslons  on 
liberty  so  long  is  the  pervasive  Influence  of 
the  old  doctrine  that  employment,  especially 
public  employment,  is  a  privUege,  not  a 
right.  Illustrated  by  the  dlctxmi  of  Justice 
Holmes  that  a  policeman  has  "a  constitu- 
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tlonal  right  to  talk  politics,  but  he  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  be  a  policeman."  this 
doctrine  has.  until  fairly  recently,  restrained 
courts  and  legislatures  from  taking  action  to 
protect  the  citizen-employee.  But  at  long 
last,  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
just  because  he  goes  to  work  for  government, 
an  employee  does  not  surrender  the  basic 
liberties  guaranteed  every  citizen  under  our 
form  of  government. 

They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  prac- 
tices which  can  affect  ten  million  citizens 
and  their  families  can  affect  an  entire 
society. 

In  this  decade  I  believe  that  Congress, 
state  legislatures,  and  municipal  bodies  have 
a  special  responsibility  toward  their  em- 
ployees. Sophisticated  personnel  methods, 
sclentiflc  surveillance  techniques,  and  in- 
genlotis  information-gathering  systems  in- 
creasingly beckon  the  public  and  the  private 
employer.  Improperly  used  or  unwisely  ap- 
plied, they  can,  as  we  have  seen,  threaten  the 
liberty  and  privacy  of  the  individual.  It 
behooves  the  people  of  every  state,  therefore, 
to  urge  a  review  of  the  doctrine  of  public 
employment  as  applied  to  their  citizens  who 
work  for  government. 

Congress  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  by  its 
current  considerations  of  S.  1035.  a  bill  I  have 
Introduced,  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Senator  Nelson,  as  one  of  the 
flfty-flve  cosponsors,  "to  protect  the  rights 
of  civilian  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
and  to  prohibit  unwarranted  invasion  of 
their  privacy."  j 

This  bill  would  prohibit:  | ' 
Indiscriminate  requirements  that  employ- 
ees and  applicants  for  Government  employ- 
ment: discloee  their  race,  religion  or  national 
origin;  attend  Government-sponsored  meet- 
ings and  lectures  or  participate  In  outside 
activities  unrelated  to  their  employment; 
report  on  their  outside  activities  or  under- 
takings unrelated  to  their  work;  submit  to 
questioning  about  their  religion,  personal 
relationships  or  sexual  attitudes  through  in- 
terviews, psychological  tests,  or  polygraphs; 
suppKsrt  political  candidates,  or  attend  po- 
litical meetings. 

It  makes  It  Illegal  to  coerce  an  employee 
to  buy  bonds  or  make  charitable  contribu- 
tions; or  to  require  him  to  disclose  his  own 
personal  assets,  liabilities,  or  expenditures, 
or  those  of  any  member  of  hU  family  unless 
they  would  show  a  conflict  of  Interest.  It 
provides  a  right  to  have  a  counsel  or  other 
person  present,  if  the  employee  wishes,  at 
an  Interview  which  may  lead  to  disciplinary 
proceedings.  It  accords  the  right  to  a  civil 
action  In  a  Federal  court  for  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  the  act;  and  it  es- 
tablishes a  Board  of  Employee  Rights  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  complaints  of  violation  of 
the  act  and  to  determine  and  administer 
remedies  and  penalties. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  this  measure 
may  become  a  guide  or  model  law  for  state 
and  local  governments  and  for  private  em- 
ployers as  they  revise  their  laws,  regulations 
and  policies  governing  personnel. 

It  was  with  considerable  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  I  received  a  letter  last  week  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  City  of  New  York,  Mr.  Allan  J. 
Graham.    He  writes: 

"It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  over  25  years 
of  former  Government  service.  Including 
some  years  in  a  fairly  high  managerial  capac- 
ity, that  your  Bill,  if  enacted  Into  law,  will 
be  a  major  step  to  stem  the  tide  of  'Big 
Brotherlsm",  which  constitutes  a  very  real 
threat  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

"In  my  present  position  as  Secretary  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  I  have  taken  steps  to  propose  the 
Inclusion  of  several  of  the  concepts  of  your 
Bill  Into  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
City  Civil  Service  Commission  " 

In  the  vast  complex  of  Federal  agencies, 
all  with  differing  needs,  policies,  and  regula- 
tions, It  Is  apparent  that  we  cannot  hope 


to  assure  a  uniform  and  continuing  rule  of 
official  virtue  and  morality. 

The  most  we  can  achieve  Is  "Justice"  for 
civil  servants. 

But  what,  in  this  day  and  age,  is  "Justice?" 

I  submit  that,  for  government  officials,  it 
is  the  same  today  as  It  was  in  the  time  of 
ancient  Greece.    It  is  the  avoidance  of  evil. 

As  the  German  comic  poet,  Wilhelm  Busch. 
phrased  It: 

"For  Justice — this  is  ever  true — 
Is  but  the  wrong  which  we  dont  do." 
It  can  be  said  that  this  bill,  S.  1035,  then, 
amoimts  to  a  series  of  commandments  to 
government  administrators — from  the  Chief 
Executive  on  down — to  avoid  doing  wrong  to 
other  government  employees. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  reform  of  the  indiffer- 
ence toward  individual  rights  displayed  by 
well-meaning  and  intelligent  people  in  some 
parts  of  government  as  well  as  In  the  private 
sector.  This  is  reflected  in  a  recent  report 
entitled:  "Privacy  and  Behavioral  Research," 
Issued  In  February  by  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  It  states,  in  beautiful  language: 
"The  individual  has  an  Inalienable  right  to 
dignity,  self-respect,  and  freedom  to  deter- 
mine his  own  thought  and  actions,"  but  then 
the  report  continues:  "within  the  broad 
limits  set  by  the  requirements  of  society." 
The  report  does  not  answer  the  question: 
"Who  Is  going  to  determine  either  the 
'broad  limits'  or  'requirements'  of  society?" 
Then  the  authors  conclude:  "When  a  per- 
son consents  freely  and  fully  to  share  him- 
self with  others — with  a  scientist,  an  em- 
ployer, or  credit  Investigator — there  is  no 
Invasion  of  privacy,  regardless  of  the  quality 
or  nature  of  the  information  revealed." 

The  authors  here,  like  many  who  study 
these  problems,  have  completely  overlooked 
one  of  the  crucial  characteristics  of  the  prac- 
tices which  are  felt  to  violate  the  dignity 
or  privacy  of  the  individual — that  is,  when 
the  consent  Is  given  to  requests  for  Informa- 
tion made  by  an  employer  or  p>otential  em- 
ployer, by  an  extender  of  credit,  or  by  a 
medical  man  who  passes  on  conformity  to 
certain  standards,  such  consent  cannot  often 
be  freely  rendered.  There  is  present  an  ele- 
ment of  economic  coercion,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  govenmient,  which  renders  void 
a  tawlt  or  expressed  consent.  What  appears 
to  be  tolerance  of  or  consent  to  certain 
practices,  the  Subcommittee  has  found,  is 
merely  the  result  of  human  spirits  long-since 
broken  and  resigned  to  the  Inevitable. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  broad 
range  of  excuses  and  reasons  for  intrusive 
surveys  and  collection  of  personal  data,  for 
coercive  practices,  affecting  the  liberties  of 
employees  as  citizens. 

While  that  February  report,  citing  the  "re- 
quirements of  society,"  suggests  the  broadest 
excuse  I  have  heard  yet,  there  are  others  cited 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

For  Instance,  every  few  months,  they  force 
an  employee  to  disclose  his  creditors,  assets 
and  liabilities,  including  how  much  cash  he 
has  In  his  safe  deposit  boxes,  and  they  plead 
"prevention  of  conflict  of  interest."  They 
ask  him  whether  he  likes  tall  girls,  whether 
he  loves  his  mother,  or  if  he  likes  poetry, 
and  they  plead  "mental  health"  or  "emo- 
tional stability." 

They  require  supervisors  to  conduct  sur- 
veys of  pregnancy  of  female  employees,  and 
they  site  "fire  drills"  as  a  reason. 

They  require  college  students  applying  for 
summer  Jobs  to  submit  to  Interviews  about 
their  dating  habits  and  they  plead  "national 
security." 

They  require  a  man  to  fill  out  a  form  stat- 
ing his  ancestry  or  race  and  they  plead  "equal 
employment  opportunity."  And  If  he  re- 
sponds to  these  government  questionnaires, 
"I  can't  answer,"  or  "I  won't  answer,"  the 
computer  responds  "you  will;"  and  the  su- 
pervisor adds  "or  else!" 
"Efficiency",  "staUstlcal  data",  "protection 


of  government  data",  "economy  in  govern- 
ment", "scientific  decisions," — these  are  some 
of  the  answers  the  Subcommittee  and  Con- 
gress have  received  when  we  have  attempted 
to  Investigate  these  practices. 

What  I  am  urging  Is  less  administrative 
balancing  of  Interests,  and  more  weighting 
of  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  values  embodied 
in  the  Constitution. 

There  Is  no  necessity  for  these  abridgments 
of  our  freedom,  but  even  if  there  were  a 
necessity  for  them,  my  answer  is  the  answer 
of  WUUamPltt: 

"Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  Infringe- 
ment of  human  freedom.  It  is  the  argument 
of  tyrants;  it  is  the  creed  of  slaves." 

If  the  government  Is  bent  on  controlling 
the  minds  and  lives  of  its  employees,  its  own 
officials  are  themselves  brain-washed  and 
tyrannized  by  their  reverence  for  any  scl- 
entiflc technique  or  method  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  experts  to  produce  "sure-fire" 
results.  It  Is  one  way,  they  reason,  they 
can  avoid  political  criticism.  By  acquiring 
all  information  acquirable  about  the  Indi- 
vidual, by  taking  short-cuts  in  investigative 
techniques,  they  think  to  immunize  them- 
selves from  charges  of  Improper  manage- 
ment as  well  as  from  complaints  of  unneces- 
sary expenditures.  They  want  to  have  lee- 
way to  get  the  job  done  or  obtain  their  ad- 
ministrative goals  with  the  minimum  of 
time  and  concern  on  their  own  part.  And  if 
the  steam-roller  of  efficiency  flattens  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  in  the  process,  why, 
that's  progress! 

We  live  in  a  world  increasingly  controlled 
by  experts  and  technicians.  Men  who  should 
know  better  are  afraid  to  speak  up  when 
they  see  other  government  officials  violating 
or  proposing  violation  of  individual  rights 
In  the  piu^ult  of  some  goal.  They  fear  the 
power  of  the  specialist  or  the  efficiency  ex- 
pert who  claims  the  necessity  of  some  meth- 
od or  policy  in  order  to  make  a  rational 
decision.  The  result  is  that  we  are  becom- 
ing overly  awed  by  scientific  claims  to  va- 
lidity and  efficiency.  The  results  is  that  we 
stand  in  danger  of  letting  technology — the 
creed  of  efficiency,  the  dogma  of  the  expert — 
become  the  religion  of  our  culture. 

We  live  in  the  dawn  of  a  day  which  may 
well  see  rationality  in  decision-making  ele- 
vated to  the  status  of  a  religious  dogma 
which  will  dominate  the  minds  of  men.  And 
I  submit  that  its  tyranny,  if  unchecked,  will 
take  a  toll  unequalled  to  that  of  any  form 
of  political  tyranny  In  man's  history. 

If  this  seems  a  bleak  outlook.  I  do  not 
think  it  an  exaggerated  one.  The  more  I 
hear  and  read  and  witness  of  haphazard 
plans  for  computerized  data  systems,  of  the 
goal-oriented  practices  perpetrated  by  gov- 
ernment or  great  corporations  on  employees 
and  other  citizens,  the  more  I  believe  we 
are  losing  track  of  certain  fundamental 
truths  by  which  we  once  piloted  oxur  national 
coiirse. 

We  are  forgetting,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
diversity  of  our  religious  faiths  and  denomi- 
nations, we  have  cherished  one  national 
religion — that  Is,  humanity  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  This  ideal  has  been  the 
amulet  of  oxir  form  of  government  and  of 
the  society  In  which  we  live.  When  we  have 
tolerated  depart\ire  from  It,  even  by  a  few, 
it  has  been  to  our  national  sorrow. 

There  is  an  overriding  relevance  of  this 
subject  for  the  University,  beyond  that  of  in- 
terest to  public  administration  students, 
political  scientists  or  even  constitutional  law 
experts.  The  University  must  assiire  that 
those  who  seek  answers  to  the  problems  of 
our  times  realize  that  all  the  answers  are  not 
in  the  books.  In  their  search  for  specialized 
knowledge,  they  must  have  the  Individual  at 
the  center  of  their  disciplines — ^the  individ- 
ual, not  as  a  statistic,  but  as  a  sentient  hu- 
man being  endowed  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  including  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  And  the  only  way  to  do  this 
effectively  is  to  expose  students  to  the  means 
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for  self-knowledge  and  the  development  of 
those  qualities  of  the  soul  which  will  Im- 
bue citizens,  admlnlBtrators.  offlclals,  em- 
ployees, technicians,  scientists  and  all  the 
others  who  will  govern  tomorrow's  America, 
with  the  emotional  and  Intellectual  capacity 
to  Identify  with  the  victim  of  any  form  of 
tyranny. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's admonition  In  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
dress In  1837  at  Harvard:  "...  I  had  better 
never  see  a  book  than  be  warped  by  Its  at- 
traction clean  out  of  my  own  orbit,  and  make 
a  sateUlte  out  of  a  system.  The  one  thing 
In  the  world,  of  value.  Is  the  active  soul." 

The  wonders  and  the  threats  of  the  New 
Technology  point  up  the  need,  then,  for  a 
special  type  of  education— a  spiritual 
education. 

The  need  of  civilized  men  for  communi- 
cating the  legacies  of  the  race  is  an  axiom 
wherever  educators  meet:  but  In  our  society 
under  our  Constitution,  for  the  age  of  tech- 
nology In  which  we  dweU,  It  Is  even  more 
essential  that  we  communicate  the  spiritual 
legacies  of  our  hutory  as  a  Republic.  Only 
then  wlU  citizens  be  properly  equipped  to 
Judge  the  morality  of  those  who  govern. 

This  is  the  role  of  the  Departments  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  to  teach  the 
axioms  of  our  form  of  government,  to  explain 
how  its  machinery  operates  to  protect  the 
values,  the  Ubertles  and  the  freedoms  we 
cherish  as  a  people.  And  more  Important,  to 
guide  students  In  developing  sensitivity  to 
any  disparity  between  theory  and  practice. 
In  the  Sociology  and  Anthroiwlogy  Depart- 
ments, for  Instance,  students  should  learn 
how  the  climate  and  personalities  fostered 
by  complex  bureaucracies  can  affect  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  can  destroy  his  Image 
of  himself,  or  can  determine  his  behavior,  his 
private  thoughts  and  actions. 

They  mi«t  study  what  happens  to  an  In- 
dividual psrychologically  who  is  subjected  to 
forced  disclosure  of  his  views  on  religion, 
politics,  sex.  or  family:  what  happens  to  a 
society  whose  citizens  have  been  stripped 
naked  of  the  characteristics  which  made 
them  unique  to  themselves  and  others.  Or 
what  happens  to  political  freedom  in  a  so- 
ciety whose  members  may  fear  to  act  or  not 
to  act  according  to  prevailing  social  opinions, 
because  a  Job  may  depend  upon  It. 

The  colleges  and  the  great  universities  of 
our  land  share  a  common  responsibility  for 
injuring  the  communication  of  these  spir- 
itual legacies  of  ova  nation.  The  most  vital 
legacy  we  .Ujare  is  our  notion  of  the  dignity 
of  thD  individual  and  his  freedom  of  con- 
science— his  liberty  to  speak,  act.  and  think 
for  himself  without  coercion  of  any  sort.  Any 
practice,  any  act,  any  threat  which  reduces  a 
man  In  dignity,  which  limits  the  freedom  of 
his  conscience  or  his  capacity  for  thinking 
and  acting  for  himself— this  is  wrong— 
whether  it  be  termed  an  invasion  of  his 
privacy  or  tyranny  over  his  mind. 


CATTLEMEN  BID  FOR  BETTER 
PRICES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an 
economist  with  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  has  found  that 
the  average  return  on  investment  for 
U.S.  cattlemen  is  a  minus  1.03  percent. 
Cattle  feeders  did  little  better,  leading 
the  Farm  Journal  to  conclude  in  a  recent 
article  that  "cattlemen  liave  been  work- 
ing for  virtually  nothing." 

That  is  why  the  association  has  begun 
a  voluntary  effort  to  limit  the  number, 
kind,  and  weight  of  cattle  available  as  a 
means  of  getting  better  prices.  Long 
proud  of  their  independence  from  gov- 
ernment control  and  subsidy,  the  cattle- 
men are  determined  to  work  together  to 
solve  their  problem  of  low  prices. 


I  commend  them  for  It.  My  own 
philosophy  is  that  agricultiiral  produc- 
ers must  work  together  to  get  the  prices 
they  deserve,  just  as  other  workers  and 
producers  have  long  done  with  success 
The  outcome  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  degree  of  cooperation  achieved 
in  a  farflung  and  independent-minded 
Industry.  No  one  can  predict  the  result, 
but  few  would  disagree  that  the  cattle- 
men have  legitimate  cause  for  concern. 

Mr.  President,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Farm  Journal  article  from 
the  March  issue  be  inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Will  cattlemen  trade  some  of  their  inde- 
pendence to  get  better  beef  prices?  Can  free 
enterprisers  make  a  private  supply  manage- 
ment program  work? 

Theee  are  a  couple  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing questions  to  hit  the  beef  business  in 
years.  And  we're  going  to  see  some  answers 
from  the  bold  new  marketing  program  ini- 
tiated by  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
AasoclaUon  (ANCA).  Its  aim:  Better  beef 
prices  through   voluntary  actions. 

The  Idee  is  that  cattlemen  moving  to- 
gether on  cue  from  their  own  organization 
can  ihnlt  the  number,  kind  and  weight  of 
cattle  available— then  ask  and  get  higher 
prices. 

"We  can  do  It,"  declares  Olrdner  Crofoot, 
Kansas  and  Texas  feeder.  "It  will  take 
time,  and  we're  going  to  have  our  dis- 
couraging moments,  but  we  can  put  the  plan 
over."  *^ 

"Communications  In  processing  and  re- 
tailing are  as  fast  as  lightning.  We  need 
something  Just  as  effective  on  the  produc- 
tion side,"  explains  Kansas  cattleman  Bill 
House,  ANCA  vice-president. 

"Since  marketing  co-ops  and  government 
controls  seem  unacceptable  to  the  Industry, 
it's  up  to  cattlemen  to  work  together  volun- 
tarily." adds  Arizona  feeder  Joe  Entz. 

The  two  main  features  of  the  ANCA  plan- 

1.  An  expert  setup  at  ANCA  headquarters 
m  Denver.  This  will  determine  what  cattle 
prices  should  be — all  costs  considered. 

2.  Past  communications  to  members  and 
possibly  their  bankers.  They'll  get  market 
factor  Information  and  advice  on  what  to  do 
about  it  to  get  better  prices. 

A  market  development  committee  of  cat- 
tlemen will  set  policy  and  call  the  shots 
WUliam  C.  Helming,  ANCA  economist,  will 
co-ordinate  the  program.  Crofoot  and  Entz 
are  co-chairmen. 

Action  at  the  recent  ANCA  convention  put 
the  plan  in  gear.  But  some  groundwork  had 
already  been  done. 

For  instance,  the  size  of  the  problem  and 
need  for  answers  stood  out  like  neon  lights 
in  an  Initial   "cost  of  production"  survey. 

Helming  found  average  returns  to  UJS. 
cattlemen  on  ranch  investment  in  minui 
1.03%.  And  feeders  got  back  on  their  in- 
vestment only  1.7%  m  the  West  and  -3.5% 
In  Midwest  and  East  In  '65  and  '68. 

Returns  to  owners  for  their  own  labor 
and  management  were  on  the  minus  side  In 
every  area.  In  other  words,  cattlemen  have 
been  working  for  virtually  nothing! 

In  contrast,  ANCA  feels  beef  men  need  3"c 
to  6%  return  on  Investments  and  at  least 
$6,000  a  year  for  their  own  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

An  important  start  on  better  communi- 
cations was  also  made  In  late  '66  with  the 
weekly  Beef  Business  Bulletin  to  "members 
only"  containing  late  market  factor  Infor- 
mation. 

In  the  future,  members  will  also  get  ANCA 
research  and  advice  on : 

Cost  of  cattle  raising  and  feeding  by  area 
and  kind  of  operation. 
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Price  ranges  that  are  profitable. 
Desirable  fed  cattle  weights. 
Rates  of  cow  herd  buildup  and  liquidation 
needed  to  keep  cattle  numbers  In  line. 

Are  cattlemen  dreaming?  Isn't  the  cattle 
business  too  spread  out  for  this  kind  of 
marketing  plan?  ANCA  leaders  think  not 
They  point  out  that  beef  market  power  is 
more  concentrated  than  you  may  think 

There  are  about  217,000  feeders  in  the 
U.S.— some  57,000  in  the  Plains  and  West 
and  160.000  in  the  Midwest,  South  and  East 
But  ANCA  figures  that  2,000  of  these  lots 
handle  60%  of  the  cattle  fed. 

And  while  more  than  2  million  va.  farms 
market  some  cattle,  ANCA  estimates  that 
only  30,000  to  40,000  produce  strings  of  sev- 
eral   hundred   feeder   cattle   each. 

ANCA  U  affiliated  with  42  state  cattle  or- 
ganizations. But  significant  to  the  market- 
ing program.  Its  greatest  strength  is  in  the 
17  Western  states,  an  area  which  has  the 
bulk  of  both  big  producers  and  feeders. 

Besides,  the  time  is  right  for  action.  "Out- 
side pressures"  put  beef  marketing  problems 
in  sharper  focus  today  than  ever  before  de- 
clares ANCA  President  John  Guthrie,  Cali- 
fornia cattle  raiser  and  feeder. 

In  '66,  these  pressures  Included  "the  In- 
famous hide  export  order,"  then  the  Presi- 
dent's appearance  on  TV  when  he  urged  con- 
sumers to  purchase  most  economical  cuts  of 
meat,  and  consumer  boycotts. 

"It's  high  time  that  cattlemen  became 
price  makers  by  doing  a  better  Job  minngln? 
beef  supplies."  ANCA  leaders  think.  And  you 
can  expect  to  see  some  vigorous  moves  to 
make  them  that  from  now  on. 

Troubled  times  have  Inspired  group  pro- 
grams in  livestock  marketing  for  decades— 
and  in  many  forms. 

One  of  the  most  successful  today  Is  the 
National  Live  Stock  Producers  Association, 
born  in  the  depressed  20s. 

Producers  groups  have  developed  profes- 
sional sales  services  for  members  using  virtu- 
ally every  kind  of  marketing  method  there 
is — from  stockyards  selling  to  auctions,  as- 
sembly points  and  carcass  selling. 

Now  a  giant  federation  of  co-ops.  the  group 
serves  400.000  members  through  16  agencies. 
140  markets. 

But  the  indirect  approach — the  soft  sell- 
works  too.  Groups  of  ranchers  like  the  Sand- 
hills Cattle  Association  (8CA),  founded  in 
the  "dirty  30s,"  concentrate  on  promotion 
and  Information.  They  work  to  improve  tlie 
image  of  their  product:  make  It  easy  for  buy- 
ers to  find. 

No  Nebraskan  can  say  SCA  got  $1  or  $2 
more  for  him.  But  he  is  certain  that  it  has 
helped  keep  a-indhill  cattle  selUng  In  the 
"top  dollar"  bracket  season  In  and  season 
out. 

Strongest  direct  attempt  yet  at  privats 
"supply  management"  Is  the  current  effort 
of  the  National  Farmers  Organization.  Be- 
gun In  the  price  bust  of  the  mid-50s.  NPO 
aims  to  guide  members  in  "marketing  to- 
gether" in  sufHcient  volume  to  command  a 
"collective  bargaining"  position  with  proces- 
sors.   They  want  firm  contracts. 

So  far  no  group  efforts  have  given  live- 
stockmen  as  much  bargaining  power  as  pro- 
ducers have  in  other  industries.  This  leaves 
a  big  opening  still  for  bold,  fresh  ideas. 


EXCERPTS  PROM  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
GOV.  GEORGE  ROMNEY,  OP  MICHI- 
GAN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  an  address 
by  Gov.  George  Romney,  of  Michigan, 
given  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  April  15, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Excerpts  From  an  Addbess  by  Gov.  George 
Romney,  of  Michigan,  Vxrcikia  First  Con- 
gressional District  Dinner,  WiLLiAMSBtrRc, 
Va.,  Apbu.  15,  1967 

The  shallowness  of  the  administration's 
approach  Is  shown  by  the  way  It  talks  about 
the  Issues. 

It  talks  about  a  war  on  this  and  a  war  on 
that — a  war  on  crime,  a  war  on  poverty,  a  war 
on  pollution. 

Sure,  we're  against  crime  and  poverty  and 
pollution — but  Isn't  it  time  we  started  talk- 
ing about  what  we're  for? 

Isn't  It  time  we  got  down  to  funda- 
mentals— back  to  basic  principles — and 
started  applying  them  positively  and  con- 
structively? 

And  how  about  fiscal  Integrity?  The 
"Great  Society"  is  conducting  a  war  on  that 
too. 

The  administration's  failure  to  follow 
sound  fiscal  policies  has  burdened  us  with 
growing  inflation,  debts  and  taxes. 

Fiscal  Integrity  must  be  restored.  It  Is 
Indlspenslble  in  meeting  the  people's  needs. 
Republicans  know  that  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  people,  you  must  maintain 
fiscal  soundness — and  we've  been  proving 
that  in  Michigan. 

When  I  took  office  as  Governor  four  years 
ago.  my  Democratic  predecessors  had  left  a 
$105  million  deficit  and  a  backlog  of  unmet 
state  needs. 

By  applying  Kound  Republican  fiscal  prin- 
ciples, we  were  able  to  expand  needed  state 
services  while  building  a  general  fund  sur- 
plus of  $167  million — all  without  new  taxes. 
Today  we  are  fighting  for  fiscal  reform  in 
Michigan,  to  provide  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  our  state's  tax  burden  and  provide 
new  revenues  for  extending  present  services 
to  a  growing  population. 

But  I  have  made  it  emphatically  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  spend  more  than  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for. 

I  will  not  sign  appropriation  bills  until  I 
can  see  where  the  money  Is  coming  from. 

The  alternative  to  Pscal  reform  is  a  slash 
In  state  services.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
necpssary.  But  I  will  not  permit  the  sacrifice 
of  Michigan's  good  name.  I  will  not  com- 
promise with   fiscal   Integrity. 

I  learned  by  experience  when  I  was  In  the 
automobile  Industry  that  a  relatively  small 
company  can  make  a  place  for  Itself,  even  In 
an  industry  largely  dominated  by  giants.  It 
can  do  this  by  giving  the  people  a  product 
they  want  at  a  price  they  are  willing  to  pay 
—by  sharing  progress  first  with  customers 
and  then  with  workers  and  stockholders. 

But  a  fundaaiental  flaw  in  our  labor  laws 
encourages  the  growth  of  giant  collective  bar- 
gaining monopolies — giants  whcse  self-inter- 
ested struggles  skim  the  cream  off  our  eco- 
nomic pro<?ress  and  too  often  laave  little  or 
nothing  for  the  customers. 

More  and  more,  their  power  struggles  are 
shutting  down  vital  Industries  and  facilities 
so  that  the  federal  government  keeps  step- 
ping in  to  make  more  and  more  of  the  basic 
wa!;e,  price,  and  other  economic  decisions  In 
this  country. 

And  it  is  getting  beyond  White  House  In- 
tervention and  arm  twlsUng.  Now  the 
White  House  is  using  Congress  as  a  collective 
bargaining  tool  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

A  resolution  to  keep  the  railroads  running 
with  a  mandatory  20-day  bargaining  exten- 
sion to  be  acted  on  with  as  little  debate  and 
consideration  In  this  Important  field  as  the 
Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  received  in  the  more 
Important  and  vital  case  of  Vietnam. 

Congress  may  even  have  to  pass  a  second 
measure  requiring  compulsory  arbitration  to 
keep  the  railroads  running. 

Consider  the  impact  on  the  public  if  we 
had  had  a  raiU-oad  strike  along  with  the 
truckers  lockout  which  started  to  paralyze 
our  economy  before  It  was  settled  this  week. 
This  whole  situation  Is  escalating  rapidly. 
And  It  la  the  public  that  is  getting  It  in  the 
neck. 


Within  another  week  the  nation  may  be 
faced  with  a  major  strike  In  the  rubber  In- 
dustry. Think  of  what  that  Implies  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  for  our  domestic 
economy. 

And  the  "big  four"  of  the  rubber  Industry 
have  combined  forces  to  combat  the  monop- 
olistic power  of  the  unions. 

Just  ahead  Is  the  threat  of  a  shutdown  of 
the  copper  industry,  with  a  deadline  of  June 
1,  which  also  has  serious  Implications  for 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  answer  Isn't  to  create  new  federal 
agencies,  or  to  enact  new  laws  to  cover  spe- 
cial situations,  or  to  extend  federal  power. 

If  the  national  administration  had  the 
right  basic  economic  policies.  It  wouldn't  l)e 
in  this  mess  in  the  first  place. 

The  answer  Is  to  correct  the  basic  monop- 
olistic flaw  in  our  labor  laws,  to  restore  the 
competitive  principle,  and  then  to  rely  on 
competitive  discipline. 

We  must  also  encourage  greater  manage- 
ment and  labor  teamwork  for  the  principal 
benefit  of  customers. 

Those  who  control  the  Democratic  Party 
cannot  make  these  changes.  They  are  too 
indebted  to  the  economic  giants  and  labor 
bosses  whose  excesses  must  be  curbed. 

Only  by  strengthening  America's  basic 
economic  principles  of  competition  and  coop- 
eration can  we  fulfill  America's  economic 
promise.  Only  then  can  we  have  sound  and 
adequate  economic  growth,  greater  abun- 
dance, more  Jobs,  and  the  economic  muscle 
to  play  our  proper  role  In  world  economic 
development  and  peace. 


THE  IITH  HOUR 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  in  the  11th  hour  be- 
fore a  threatened  nationwide  railroad 
strike  confronts  the  American  people. 
And  today,  as  public  hearings  on  this  dis- 
pute begin  before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, I  appeal  to  both  parties  in  this 
conflict  to  settle  the  last  differences  be- 
tween them  that  block  a  quick  settle- 
ment. 

In  a  statement  on  Saturday,  President 
Johnson  said  that  his  able  and  experi- 
enced mediation  panel  had  recommended 
a  6-percent  wage  settlement  over  18 
months  plus  an  extra  15  cents  an  hour 
for  skilled  workers. 

The  unions  are  demanding  11.5  percent 
increase  plus  the  differential  over  2  years. 
And  the  railroads  are  offering  a  5-per- 
cent-a-year  pay  boost. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  differ- 
ences are  relatively  minor.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz  and  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Boyd  said  yesterday  that  collective 
bargaining  had  "fallen  flat  on  its  face." 

The  President's  mediation  panel  re- 
ported that  the  differences  are  "of  dol- 
lars and  cents  alone,  and  the  real  differ- 
ences between  the  parties  in  our  judg- 
ment are  not  great." 

In  short,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
the  Nation  must  be  threatened  with  a 
calamitous  railroad  strike.  There  is  no 
reason  why  union  and  management  can- 
not act  responsibly  and  overcome  all  re- 
maining differences  in  this  dispute. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  this  strike. 

Our  flghting  forces  In  Vietnam  cannot 
be  jeopardized  by  a  tie-up  that  would  im- 
pede a  vital  flow  of  supplies  and  strategic 
materials. 

I  would  remind  both  parties  in  this  dis- 
pute that  Congress  will  not  be  content 
to  watch  a  nationwide  strike  paralyze  the 


country  without  taking  action  of  some 
sort. 

And,  as  the  President's  mediators  re- 
ported: The  differences  in  this  dispute 
"are  not  so  serious  that  they  should  be 
the  occasion  for  further  legislation  by  the 
Congress." 

I  agree.  But  the  matter  now  rests  In 
the  hands  of  those  who  must  find  agree- 
ment of  outstanding  differences  before 
the  bell  tolls  for  us  all. 


AT  FIRST  GLANCE  DEFENSE  EX- 
PENDITURES MAY  NOT  SEEM 
MAJOR  FACTOR  IN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  first  page  of  a  14-page  statement 
made  yesterday  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Comptroller  Robert  N.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Anthony  makes  the  following  obser- 
vation : 

At  first  glance.  Defense  expenditures  may 
not  seem  to  constitute  a  major  factor  in 
our  economy. 

As  our  late  colleague  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma  used  to  say,  "I 
thought  I  had  seen  and  heard  every- 
thing— and  I  been  to  the  Dallas  Pair 
twice." 


DEATH  OF  SIR  DONALD  BURNS 
SANGSTER,  PRIME  MINISTER  OP 
JAMAICA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Sir  Don- 
ald Bums  Sangster,  knight  commander 
of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order  and  Prime 
Minister  of  Jamaica  vmtil  his  untimely 
death,  April  11,  1967,  was  an  outstand- 
ing Goverrunent  career  officer  in  his 
homeland  and  a  man  who  will  be  long 
remembered  by  his  people  and  his  many 
friends  in  the  United  States. 

Stricken  at  the  height  of  his  career  at 
the  age  of  55,  Sir  Donald  began  his  polit- 
ical career  in  1933  by  running  success- 
fully for  the  Council  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Parish.  His  first  venture  Into  the  na- 
tional politics  of  Jamaica  was  in  1944. 

But  1949,  when  the  Jamaica  Labor 
Party  was  formed,  actually  marked  his 
real  arrival  on  the  Jamaican  national 
scene.  He  became  Minister  of  Social 
Welfare  and  in  1953  was  Minister  of 
Finance.  When  the  health  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bustamente,  the  first  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Jamaica,  began  to  fail  a  few  years 
ago.  Sir  Donald  became  Acting  Prime 
Minister  and  carried  out  his  duties  with 
great  dispatch  and  tact. 

As  a  result  of  the  Jamaica  Labor 
Party's  great  victory  at  the  polls  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  Sir  Donald  became 
Prime  Minister  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact. 
It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  people  of 
Jamaica,  as  well  as  to  all  who  knew  him, 
that  in  less  than  2  months  he  was  to  be 
stricken  with  an  Illness  which  was  to 
prove  fatal. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  In  his 
honor  on  Wednesday,  April  19.  at  the 
Washington  Cathedral.  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  spoke  at  the 
services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  memorial  service  and  the  remarks 
of  Secretary  Wirtz  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  MntoEiAi,  Skrvice  for  thk  Honorable  Sib 
Donald  Btjrns  Sanostkb,  K.C.U.O.,  Pmmk 
MiNiSTXB  OF  Jamaica,  1911-67,  Wkdnxsdat, 
Apeil  19,  Washington  Cathedral 

ORDER    or    SERVICE 

The  Right  Reverend  WilUam  F.  Crelghton, 
Blahop  of  Washington,  Offlclant. 

Organ  Prelude :  Solemn  Melody,  H.  Waif  ord 
Davlee. 

The  people  stand  and  sing  this  hymn  as 
the  procession  enters  the  Cathedral. 

Hark,  Hark  my  soul,  "Pilgrims." 

Hark,    hark    my    sovUI    angelic    songs    are 
swelling 
O'er  earth's  green  fields  and  ocean's  wave- 
beat  shore; 

How  sweet  the  truth  those  blessed  strains  are 
telling 
Of  that  new  life  when  sin  shall  be  no  morel 
Angels  of  Jesus,  angels  of  light. 
Singing  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  of  the 
night. 

Onward   we   go,   for   still   we   hear   them 

singing, 
"Come,   weary   souls,   for  Jesus   bids  you 
ccane;" 
And  through  the  dark,   its  echoes  sweetly 
ringing. 
The  music  of  the  Gospel  leads  us  home. 
Refrain 
Par,  far  away,  like  bells  at  evening  peaUn«, 
The  voice  of  Jesus  sounds  o'er  land  and 
sea. 
And    laden    souls,    by    thousands    meekly 
stealing. 
Kind  Shepherd,  turn  their  weary  steps  to 
thee. 

Refrain 
Rest  comes  at  length,  though  life  be  Ion*  and 
dreary, 

The  day  must  dawn,  and  darksome  night 
be  past; 

Faith's    Journeys    end    In   welcome    to   the 
weary. 
And  heaven,  the  heart's  true  home,  will 
come  at  last. 

Refrain 

Angels,    sing    on  I    your    faithful    watches 
keeping; 

Sing    us    sweet    fragments    of    the   songs 
above; 

TUl  morning's  Joy  shall  end  the  night  of 
weeping. 

And  life's  long  shadows  break  In  cloudless 
love. 

Refrain 

P.  W.  Paber,  1864. 

Then  the  Bishop  of  Washington  says: 

"I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he 
that  beUeveth  In  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  llveth  and 
belleveth  In  me  shall  never  die. 

"For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
■hall  be  able  to  separate  ua  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  m  Christ  Jesus  oxir  Lord." 

Then  Is  read  re^onslvely  from  the  laist 
Paalm. 

Minister.  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills;  from  whence  cometh  my  help? 

People.  My  help  cometh  even  from  the 
Zrf»d,  who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth. 

Minister.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be 
moved:  and  he  that  keepth  thee  wlU  not 
sleep. 

People.  Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel 
ahaU  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

Minister,  The  Lord  himself  Is  thy  keeper; 
the  Lord  Is  thy  defence  upon  thy  right  hand. 

People.  So  that  the  sun  shall  not  bum 
thee  by  day,  neither  the  moon  by  night. 
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Minister.  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee 
from  all  evil;  yea.  It  Is  even  he  that  shall 
keep  thy  soul. 

People.  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going 
out,  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this  time  fcn-th 
for  evermore. 

B41nl8ter.  Olory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost; 

People.  As  It  was  In  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be.  world  without  end.     Amen. 

During  the  reading  of  the  Psalm  the 
Charge  d'  Affaires,  Embassy  of  Jamaica,  is 
conducted  to  the  Lectern  to  read  the  first 
lesson. 

The  First  Lesson:  EccIeeiasUcus  44.1-9;  14. 

Then  shall  the  People  remain  seated,  while 
the  choir  sings. 

Paslm  23:  Chant:  Davlee. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  therefore  can  I 
lack  nothing. 

He  shall  feed  me  In  a  green  pasture,  and 
lead  me  forth  beside  the  waters  of  comfort. 

He  shall  convert  my  soul,  and  bring  me 
forth  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
Name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for 
thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
comfort  me. 

Thou  Shalt  prepare  a  table  before  me  in 
the  presence  of  them  that  trouble  me;  thou 
hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil,  and  my  cup 
shaU  be  full. 

Surely  thy  lovlng-klndnees  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and 
I  will  dwell  In  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son. 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost; 

As  It  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now.  and 
ever  shall  be.  world  without  end.    Amen. 

The  Second  Lesson:  Revelation  21.1-7: 
Read  by  Mr.  Leopold  Edwards. 

Then  Is  sung  this  hymn.  "Abide  With  Me." 
"Eventide." 

Abide  with  me :  fast  falls  the  eventide: 
The  darkness  deepens;  Lord,  with  me  abide: 
When  other  helpers  fall  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day, 
Earth's  Joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away, 
Change  and  decay  in  all  aroimd  I  see; 

0  thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 

1  need  thy  presence  every  passing  hour; 
What  but  thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's 

power? 
Who,  like  thyself,  my  guide  and  stay  can 

be? 
Through   cloud  and  sunshine.   Lord,   abide 

with  me. 

I  fear  no  foe,  with  thee  at  hand  to  bless; 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where  Is  death's  sting?   where,   grave,   thy 

victory? 
I  triumph  stUl,  if  thou  abide  with  me. 

Hold  thou  thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes; 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to 

the  skies; 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain 

shadows  flee: 
In  life.  In  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me. 


Amen. 


H.  F.  Ltti,  1847. 


The  Memorial  Address :  The  Honourable  W. 
WlUard  Wlrtz,  United  States  Secretary  of 
Labour. 

Hymn:  "St.  Anne." 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 

And  otir  eternal  home: 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  throne 

Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure; 
Sufficient  Is  thine  arm  alone, 

And  our  defence  is  sure. 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood. 

Or  earth  received  her  frame. 
From  everlasting  thou  art  God, 

To  endless  years  the  same. 


A  thousand  ages  in  thy  sight 

Are  like  an  evening  gone; 
Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 

Before  the  rising  sun. 

Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream. 

Bears  all  Its  sons  away; 
They  fly,  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

0  God.  oux  help  In  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Be  thou  our  guide  while  life  shall  last. 
And  our  eternal  home.    Amen. 
Isaac  Watts,  1790;  based  on  Psalm  90. 
The  Bishop  goes  to  the  High  Altar  and 
then  shall  be  said  the  Apostles'  Creed    all 
the  people  standing. 

1  beUeve  In  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth : 

And  in  Jesiis  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord  • 

Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary: 

Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 

Was  crucified,  died  and  bvuled: 

He  descended  Into  hell; 

The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  ■ 

He  ascended  Into  heaven, 

And  sltteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty: 

From  thence  he  shall  come  to  Judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost: 

The  holy  Catholic  Church; 

The  Communion  of  Saints: 

The  Forgiveness  of  sins : 

The  Resurrection  of  the  body: 

And  the  Life  everlasting.    Amen. 

Then  shall  the  Bishop  say:  The  Lord  be 
with  you. 

People.    And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister.    Let  us  pray. 

Then  shall  the  People  kneel:  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

People.    Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Minister.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father,  who  art  In  heaven.  Hallowed 
be  thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done,  On  earth  as  It  Is  In  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  dally  bread.  And  forgive  vm 
our  trespasses,  As  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
pass against  us.  And  lead  us  not  Into  temp- 
tation, But  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  thine 
Is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power  and  the  glory, 
for  ever  and  ever.   Amen. 

The  Prayers  and  Blessing 

Then  shall  be  sung  the  Jamaica  National 
Anthem. 

THE    JAltAICA    NATIONAL    ANTHEM 

Eternal  Father  bless  our  land. 

Guard  us  with  Thy  Mighty  Hand 

Keep  us  free  from  evil  powers. 

Be  our  light  through  countless  hours. 

To  our  Leaders  Great  Defender. 

Grant  true  wisdom  from  above. 

Justice,  Truth  be  ours  forever, 

Jamaica,  Land  we  love. 

Jamaica,    Jamaica,    Jamaica   land   we   love. 

Teach  us  tme  respect  for  all. 

Stir  response  to  duty's  call. 

Strengthen  us  the  weak  to  cherish, 

Give  us  vision  lest  we  perish. 

Knowledge  send  us  Heavenly  Father, 

Grant  true  wisdom  from  above. 

Justice,  Truth  be  ours  forever. 

Jamaica,  Land  we  love. 

Jamaica,    Jamaica,   Jamaica   land   we  love. 

The  organ  will  play  the  National  Anthem 
of  the  Umted  States  of  America. 

Address  bt  Secretary  or  Labor  W.  Wuxard 
Wnrrz  at  a  Memorial  Service  for  tbb 
Honorable  Sir  Donald  Bttrns  SANOsm, 
Prime  Minister  or  Jamaica,  Washinoton 
Cathedral,  Washinoton,  D.C,  April  19, 
1967 

Our  first  meeting  was  against  a  background 
of  contention,  I  remember  his  deliberate, 
measuring  glance,  the  crinkling  of  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  that  prefaced  either  smile 
or  warning,  and  then  his  quiet,  disarming 
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comment:  "You  don't  look  like  the  ogre  I 
have  been  hearing  about." 

Last  week,  on  April  11,  1967,  Sir  Donald 
Bums  Sangster,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Boyal  Victorian  Order,  Prime  Minister  In  his 
own  hard-earned  right  of  Jamaica,  must  have 
faced  blB  ultimate  adversary  in  much  that 
game  way. 

For  the  legacy  we  gather  here  to  receive 
was  built  on  an  uncommon  equanimity — 
which  frees  the  present  of  preconception  or 
prejudice  from  the  past,  drains  from  men's 
relations  the  lingering  poison  of  earlier 
offense,  and  commends  consideration  less  of 
who  has  been  wrong  than  of  what  is  right. 
Even  In  the  practice  of  what  Is  characteris- 
tically a  politics  of  protest,  Sir  Donald  pur- 
sued that  Impossible  ethical  Ideal. 

This  was  not  for  lack  of  deep  feeling,  for 
he  was  a  sensitive  man,  and  when  anger  oc- 
casionally escaped  him  It  cracked  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  summer's  clear  sky.  Nor 
was  It  from  any  philosophy  ot  fatalism  or 
determinism,  for  he  believed  deeply  that 
man's  capacity  includes  the  competence  to 
perfect  his  own  being. 

It  was  the  product  rather  of  spartan  self 
discipline — the  authentic  characteristic  of 
leadership — a  discipline  that  develop>ed  as  the 
gay,  ebullient  young  man  from  Mountain- 
side matured  Into  the  reserved,  deliberate 
statesman  content  to  be  alone  at  Vale  Royale. 

To  call  here  upon  encomium  or  superlative 
would  be  false  to  the  spirit  which  presides 
over  this  occasion.  In  an  age  that  puts  a 
premium  on  personal  charisma,  this  was  a 
humble  man  who  drew  the  love  of  his  people, 
the  respect  of  his  political  opposition,  the 
admiration  of  nations,  through  intelligent, 
unostentatious  service. 

"My  passion,"  he  said  once,  "Is  love  for 
my  country,"  and  34  years  of  undivided  devo- 
tion validate  and  dignify  that  declaration. 

Apprenticing  himself  early  to  Jamaica's 
service,  he  worked  selflessly  and  in  the 
shadow  while  he  earned  his  Journeyman's 
status  as  politician,  pari  lam  ftnrtiart  an  extraor- 
dinary, statesman  of  the  world.  Beoomlng 
master  of  the  tools  of  his  trade,  he  bent  to 
none  of  Its  tricks.  Politics,  for  him,  was 
more  than  the  art  of  the  practicable;  It  was 
the  means  for  doing  whatever  It  was  right 
should  be  done. 

Conscientiousness  was  his  trademark  and 
probably  his  epitaph.  Carrying  at  one  point, 
when  he  was  Acting  Prime  Minister,  three 
portfolios,  he  was  warned  a  year  or  more  ago 
that  he  could  not  keep,  physically,  the  pace 
bis  dedication  had  put  him  to.  His  response 
at  the  time  was  probably  only  that  light- 
hearted  gesture  of  his,  clasping  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  affecting  a  graceful.  Jaunty 
little  walk,  and  whistling  quietly. 

Ten  days  before  he  was  carried  from  New- 
castle, he  said  at  a  service  club  luncheon  In 
Kingston: 

"If  each  man,  whether  be  is  a  tailor,  a 
butcher,  a  mechanic,  accountant,  salesman, 
barber,  banker,  or  anything  at  all,  does  his 
his  own  Job  conscientiously  and  efficiently, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  strength 
of  their  total  production  would  move  the 
mountains  of  our  problems." 

He  thought  of  bis  own  Job,  and  did  It,  In 
that  same  way — and  with  Joy  and  grace.  His 
1966  Christmas  letter  to  his  friends  (he  re- 
jected printed  Christmas  cards  as  cold,  and 
penned  a  personal  note  at  the  end  of  each 
letter)  concluded:  "I  have  had  a  happy  year. 
It  was  full  of  hard  work." 

In  a  world  and  time  of  people's  tendency  to 
Judge  others  by  their  actions,  themselves  by 
their  thoughts  and  words,  Donald  Sangster 
put  these  things  In  opposite  order.  Yet  his 
words,  like  his  deeds,  were  his  own;  and 
there  was  much  In  what  he  said  to  measure 
him  by: 

That  closeness  to  his  roots  that  came  out 

In  homely  Idiom:  "the  stillest  calf  sucks  the 

most  milk"— "the  fish  that  keeps  his  mouth 

*hut  doesn't  get  caught" — and,  as  he  said 
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It,   "rock    a   rlbba   bottom    no    know   sun 
hot"  .  .  . 

That  sense  of  humor  which  was  essentially 
the  distinguishing  between  what  Is  Impor- 
tant and  what  isn't,  and  the  setting  off  of 
one  against  the  other  .  .  . 

That  calling  at  a  political  rally  on  the 
rough  dynamics  of  politics — "What  we  want 
Is  unity,  loyalty,  and  discipline  from  every 
person  In  the  Party.  If  we  get  that,  nothing 
can  stop  us"  .  .  . 

And  then  bis  New  Year's  Message,  1967 — 
"Our  achievements  are  only  steps  already 
climbed.  The  stairway  Is  long.  It  stretches 
high  Into  the  sky,  and  the  farther  we  reach 
toward  heaven  on  earth  In  Jamaica  the  more 
strength  and  courage  we  will  need." 

We  leave  not  having  said,  for  not  quite 
knowing,  what  it  was  that  made  the  bond 
between  Donald  Sangster  and  those— even 
strangers — with  whom  he  dealt;  yet  sensing 
more  fully  from  his  precedent  that  In  the 
conduct  of  affairs  between  republics  and 
countries  and  commonwealths  the  elemental 
values  are  only  those  that  enrich  the  rela- 
tionships of  human  beings  with  each  other. 

It  is  not  presidents  or  princes  or  prime 
ministers  who  die,  but — at  that  moment — 
only  men.  The  legacy  of  Donald  Sangster 
Is  that,  living,  he  ennobled  his  oOlce  with 
hlB  humanity. 


THE  NEWS  MOSTLY  GOOD— 
BEYOND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
lament  the  state  of  the  world,  focusing, 
thinking  on  its  troubles  and  difBculties, 
pointing  to  the  efforts  of  world  com- 
munism to  expand  aggressively,  thinking 
of  the  sacrifices  being  made  to  prevent 
such  a  takeover. 

It  is  proper  to  do  so.  But  frequently 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  world's 
troubles  exist  not  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  the 
context  of  an  ever-improving  environ- 
ment. 

Communism  has  been  thwarted  in  its 
attempt  to  take  over  the  Government  of 
Indonesia.  In  Africa,  the  leaders  most 
attunded  to  the  ideology  of  communism, 
Patrice  Lumumba  and  Kwame  Nkrumah, 
are  now  gone.  In  Ghana,  as  a  recent  es- 
say in  Time  magazine  points  out,  the 
new  military  government  has  replaced 
"Down  With  Neocolonialism"  signs  with 
others  reading,  "Ghana  Welcomes  For- 
eign Investment." 

Men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
have  become  disillusioned  with  the  false 
promises  of  communism.  More  and  more 
the  Communists  are  being  Judged  not 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  say  and 
promise,  but  on  the  basis  of  what  they  do. 
What  they  do,  this  essay  notes,  has  had 
the  effect  of  impressing  reality  upon  the 
observer: 

In  Asia,  Mao  Tse-T\ing's  Red  Guards  have 
destroyed  the  Image  of  Red  China  as  a 
seductive  model  for  emerging  countries  and 
largely  reduced  the  credibility  of  China  as 
a  military  threat  before  whom  her  neighbors 
must  cringe.  In  fact,  while  China  has  been 
thrashing  In  economic  disorder,  her  neigh- 
bors have  by  and  large  prospered  and  plucked 
up  their  courage,  partly — as  Singapore's  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  admitted  publicly  last  week  and 
other  neutralist  nations  cautiously  Indicate 
in  private — because  of  the  U.S.'s  detwinlned 
stand  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  essay  concluded  that  "rarely  in 
recent  decades  have  the  signs  been  so 
relatively  hopeful  in  so  many  places." 

The  world  searches  for  dignity,  for 


prosperity,  and  for  a  decent  life.  Many 
have  at  long  last  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  communism  provides  none  of  these, 
and  Americans,  who  often  attribute  a 
kind  of  superhuman  strength  to  their 
adversaries,  would  do  well  to  look  care- 
fully at  a  world  in  which  America  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  the  hope  of  a  better 
future,  and  the  guarantor  of  the  good 
things  already  achieved. 

I  wish  to  share  this  essay  with  Sen- 
ators; therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  News  Mostly  Good — Betond  Viet  Nam 

It  sometimes  seems  that  the  VS.,  like  a 
man  with  an  aching  tooth,  can  think  of 
nothing  but  Viet  Nam.  Man  and  nation 
begin  to  feel  bad  all  over.  But  more  de- 
tached historians  could  conclude  that  In  the 
spring  of  1967,  the  general  state  of  the  world 
Is  more  promising  than  discouraging,  more 
optimistic  than  gloomy.  There  Is  rapid,  con- 
tinuous chstnge,  and  much  of  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  hope  and  betterment. 

One  major  factor  Is  the  altered  characta 
of  the  Communist  challenge.  By  every  indi- 
cator, Russia's  two-headed  leadership  Is  cau- 
tloiis  and  conservative,  having  learned  from 
the  Ignominious  failure  to  Khrushchev's 
scary  brinkmanship  In  Cuba.  The  result  has 
been  warily  negotiated  agreements  with  the 
VS.  on  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space,  re- 
ciprocal establishment  of  consulates,  and  the 
basis  for  a  treaty  restricting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Equally  significant,  Russia 
and  the  East  European  Communist  regimes 
have  begun  to  abandon  "command"  econom- 
ics. While  certainly  not  decreeing  Instant 
free  enterprise,  they  are  taking  into  accotint 
the  desires  of  their  peoples  for  consumer 
comforts — and  Western  notions  about  how  to 
achieve  them  through  production  Incentlvee 
and  market  economies. 

BOTCHED  MODEL,  NEW  COURAGE 

In  Asia,  Mao  Tse-tung's  Red  Guards  have 
destroyed  the  image  of  Red  China  as  a  seduc- 
tive model  for  emerging  covmtries  and  largely 
reduced  the  credibility  of  China  as  a  military 
threat  before  whom  her  neighbors  must 
cringe.  In  fact,  while  China  has  been  thrash- 
ing In  economic  disorder,  her  neighbors  have 
by  and  large  prospered  and  plucked  up  their 
courage,  partly — as  Singapore's  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  admitted  publicly  last  week  and  other 
neutralist  nations  cautiously  Indicate  In  pri- 
vate— because  of  the  U.S.'s  determined  stand 
in  South  Viet  Nam. 

In  some  of  these  countries,  the  U.S.  can 
take  credit  for  advice  and  aid.  Japan,  con- 
verted to  democracy  and  free  enterprise  by 
the  most  remarkable  military  occupation  in 
history,  has  built  an  economy  that  has  far 
outpaced  any  other  In  Asia,  and  Is  now  dis- 
pensing fcu'elgn  aid  Itself.  Despite  perennial 
corruption,  the  Philippines  has  established 
Itself  as  a  vigorous  and  functioning  democ- 
racy, sufficiently  secure  to  be  increasingly 
assertive  in  its  relations  with  the  U.S.,  and 
to  become  a  leader  in  organizing  such  inter- 
Aslan  regional  enterprises  as  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council  (ASPAC)  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  Taiwan,  once  cited  as  the 
supreme  example  of  an  economy  artificially 
supported  by  outside  (U.S.)  aid,  cut  loose 
from  all  U.S.  economic  aid  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  is  now  sending  technicians  out  on 
Its  own  aid  programs,  notably  to  Africa. 
South  Korea,  with  some  50.000  U£.  troops 
still  stationed  there  to  guard  the  northern 
border,  has  achieved  a  relatively  stable  gov- 
ernment, and  its  economy  is  slowly 
Improving. 

If  other  Asian  economies  are  leas  thriving, 
most  are  reversing  the  downward  spiral.    In- 
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doneala,  having  bloodily  saved  ItaelX  from 
Communist  takeover,  now  has  to  repair  the 
Intrinsically  rich  economy  that  Sukarno 
wrecked.  Malaysia  may  yet  fragment  Into 
Its  original  pieces,  but  at  least  It  has  been 
relieved  of  the  huge  burden  Imposed  by  Indo- 
nesia's harassing  little  war.  Prosperous  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  though  far  to  the 
south,  now  flrmly  consider  themselves — and 
are  accepted  by  Asians — as  a  part  of  Asia, 
and  take  a  major  hand  In  Asian  councils.  A 
VS.  observer  summarizes:  "The  Asians  are 
not  thrashing  around  as  much  as  they  were 
even  a  year  ago.  Now,  even  If  they're  wob- 
bly, they  are  essentlaUy  on  their  feet." 

PRISE  AND  BBEAKUF 

In  Europe,  the  good  news  has  been  obscured 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  Its  manifestations 
has  been  a  sharp  kick  In  the  U.S.'s  diplomatic 
shins :  De  Gaulle  summarily  threw  the  NATO 
coQunand  out  of  Prance.  But  It  is  a  gesture 
that  Is,  among  other  things,  an  expression  of 
Europe's  new  and  proper  self-confldence. 
This  new  independence  has  only  become  pos- 
sible under  the  shelter  of  U.S.-Russlan  di- 
tente.  The  relaxation  operates  on  the  other 
Bide  as  well.  More  and  more,  the  satellite 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  asserting  their 
Independence  of  Moscow  and  reaching  out 
toward  their  old  neighbors  In  the  West — and 
the  U.S.  Is  doing  Its  best  to  encourage  them. 
A  big  factor  In  this  movement  Is  a  growing 
awareness  among  the  satelUtes  that  conven- 
tional Communism — particularly  when  ap- 
plied to  an  overall  scheme  designed  chiefly 
to  benefit  the  mother  country — simply  does 
not  work  as  an  economic  system.  The  break- 
up began  with  Rumania's  refusal  to  accept 
Russian  directions  at  the  1961  COMECON 
meeting. 

The  resultant  economic  dialogue  has  lured 
some  500  Western  firms  to  invest  over  8800 
million  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  every  year 
the  tide  of  Western  tourists  Increases.  West 
Germany's  new  Christian  Democrat-Socialist 
coalition  regime  has  made  limited  new  East- 
West  moves  possible.  While  there  is  not 
yet  any  end  In  sight  for  Germany's  geo- 
graphical division,  most  East  European  gov- 
ernments have  dropped  the  stultifying  posi- 
tion that  nothing  can  be  discussed  unless 
West  Germany  acknowledges  East  Germany 
as  a  sovereign  state.  This  year  Rumania  de- 
fled  the  Kremlin  to  recognize  West  Ger- 
many— and  both  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia want  to  follow  suit. 

Western  Europe's  Common  Market  is  cele- 
brating Its  tenth  anniversary  In  a  justifiably 
euphoric  state  of  self -congratulation.  Trade 
among  the  Six  has  Increased  238%  In  those 
years,  and  the  last  Internal  tariffs  will  dis- 
appear by  mld-1968.  De  Gaiille,  who  has 
kept  Britain  out,  has  at  least  brought  sta- 
bility to  Prance,  and  his  recent  setback  at 
the  polls  may  reduce  his  room  to  maneuver 
mischievously  abroad,  forcing  him  to  give 
long-overdue  attention  to  social  problems  at 
home.  More  queasy  Is  the  state  of  Britain. 
Still,  Its  economy  has  perked  up  a  trifle, 
achieving  Its  flrst  substantial  trading  sur- 
plus In  three  years  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1966. 

AMID  8HOTJTINC,   BBIOHT   SPOTS 

Most  equivocal  area,  and  one  latent  with 
the  most  potential  trouble.  Is  what  the  State 
Department  calls  NEA— Near  East  and  South 
Asia.  India  remains  a  lethargic  giant,  ham- 
strung by  too  many  people,  too  little  food. 
Insufficient  managerial  skills.  Pakistan  still 
smoulders  over  Kashmir,  but  is  edging  away 
from  Its  flirtation  with  Red  China  and  seek- 
ing renewal  of  US.  aid. 

In  the  perpetually  cloudy  HQddle  East. 
Iran  Is  a  bright  spot.  In  the  country  where 
landholders  once  owned  whole  provinces,  the 
Shah's  "white  revolution"  has  distributed 
land  to  three  out  of  every  four  peasants,  who 
later  this  year  will  vote  in  Iran's  flrst  elec- 
tions for  local  and  provincial  councils.  An- 
other promising  country  Is  Libya,  which  In 
five  years  has  risen  from  the  lowly  status  of 


a  backward  state  to  the  proud  rank  of  the 
world's  seventh  largest  oil  producer. 

In  Saudi  Arabia.  King  PeUal,  In  the  2V4 
years  since  he  displaced  his  wastrel  brother 
Saud,  has  put  his  nation's  huge  Income  from 
oil  ($700  million  last  year)  to  work  building 
steel  plants,  refineries  and  fertilizer  plants. 
But  Felsal  confronts  Nasser  on  the  barren 
battlefields  of  Yemen.  Though  there  Is  no 
serious  shooting  there  at  the  moment,  their 
rivalry  divides  the  whole  Arab  world  into 
shouting  camps.  Cyprus  stUl  simmers,  and 
Arab  still  glares  at  Israeli. 

AFTEB  CASTBO,   SOME  STIRRINGS 

At  first  glance.  It  would  not  seem  that 
there  was  much  good  news  out  of  Latin 
America.  It  U  still  beset  by  the  mailana 
complex,  and  in  some  countries,  oligarchs 
still  resist  social  and  economic  reform.  But 
there  are  major  trend-setting  exceptions  to 
this  pattern  In  Peru.  Chile  and  Venezuela, 
where  progressive  parties  are  Increasingly 
powerful.  In  many  countries,  military 
regimes  have  taken  over,  but  the  new  style 
of  army  officer  Is  in  many  cases  closer  to  the 
people  than  the  polltlclans-of-prlvllege  that 
they  succeeded.  In  Brazil,  for  Instance,  army 
Influence  has  meant  at  least  the  start  of  a 
turnaround  from  chaos  to  order,  from  cor- 
ruption to  responsibility. 

EquaUy  important  la  the  collapse  of  Cas- 
troism. Once  hailed  all  through  Latin 
America  as  a  champion  of  the  downtrodden, 
Castro  has  ended  by  disillusioning  all  but 
his  most  fervent  admirers.  Today,  Russia 
has  to  pump  $1,000,000  a  day  into  Cuba  Just 
to  keep  Castro  going.  In  fact,  Castro's  ex- 
pansive dreams  of  empire  building  have  pro- 
duced a  constructive  backlash.  It  speeded 
the  launching  of  the  AlUance  for  Progress, 
which  has  not  exactly  taken  off  In  a  big  way 
but  did  stir  some  Latin  regimes  to  take  the 
flrst  steps  toward  reform.  And  at  long  last, 
the  Latin  Americans  are  beginning  to  move 
toward  regional  collaboration  and  even  a 
Latin  American  common  market.  The  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market,  established 
In  1960,  has  proved  a  notable  euccess  pro- 
ducing a  threefold  increase  in  trade  volxime 
In  Just  five  years. 

STILI.   COUPS,   BE'ITEB    LEADERS 

Even  In  Africa,  seemingly  always  in  the 
grip  of  coups  and  tribal  clashes,  there  Is 
clear  progress  if  the  continent  Is  viewed  in 
the  longer  perspective.  Only  six  years  ago, 
Patrice  Lumumba,  S^kou  Tour6  and  Kwame 
Nknimah  seemed  the  wave  of  the  angry  fu- 
ture, raging  against  the  old  rulers  and  de- 
manding homage  to  their  newfound  Impor- 
tance. The  Communists — Rufislan.  Chinese, 
East  German — swarmed  through  every  new 
capital,  offering  Ideological  sympathy  for 
their  rage  and  flashy  economic  projects  for 
their  egos.  Lumumba  is  long  gone.  Nkru- 
mah  U  an  exile,  and  Tour6  a  dimlnUhed 
voice.  Today's  leading  African  figures  are 
Jomo  Kenyatta,  Julius  Nyerere.  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  and  such  durable  elder  statesmen 
as  HaUe  Selassie  and  P611x  Houphouet- 
Bolgny;  they  range  from  staunchly  antl- 
Communlst  to  at  least  warily  disenchanted. 
Ritual  feelings  about  "neocolonialism"  are 
giving  way  to  practical  attitudes  bent  on 
solving  Africa's  overwhelming  problems.  In 
Ghana,  the  new  military  government  has  re- 
placed "Down  with  NeocolonlalUm"  signs 
with  others  reading,  "Ghana  Welcomes  For- 
eign Investment,"  and  has  Invited  Commu- 
nist advisers  to  go  home.  In  Tanzania,  grow- 
ing numbers  of  thinking  Africans  are  unwill- 
ing to  swap  one  Imperialism  for  another. 

Nowhere  Is  there  a  sure  guarantee  of  con- 
tinued progress.  The  disparity  between  the 
world's  rich  and  poor,  underlined  by  the 
Pope's  encyclical  last  week,  remains  a  threat 
to  the  world's  domestic  tranquility  and  badly 
needs  practical  measvires  rather  than  emo- 
tional slogans.  Bloodshed,  revolution  and 
disorder  may  erupt  anywhere  at  any  time. 
But  rarely  in  recent  decades  have  the  signs 
been  so  relatively  hopeful  In  so  many  places. 
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CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS  IMPROVES 
DISPOSAL  OF  DREDGE  MATERIAL 
PROM  THE  CALUMET  RIVER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  I  protested  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  practice  of  dumping  nutrient 
laden  dredge  materials — some  160  000 
cubic  yards  of  It— Into  Lake  Michigan 
This  material  was  derived  from  the 
corps  channel  Improvements  and  harbor 
dredging  to  keep  our  Great  Lakes  ports 
and  access  routes  open  to  commercial 
and  pleasure  boat  traffic  during  the  1966 
shipping  season. 

The  corps  practice  of  dumping  that 
deadly  sludge  from  the  Chicago  River 
and  the  Calumet  areas  seemed  Incom- 
prehensible to  me  and  to  other  Senators 
who  were  working  within  the  Great 
Lakes  Conference  of  Senators  toward 
solutions  for  abating  pollution  and  clean- 
ing up  this  vital  waterway.  This  dump- 
ing was  a  significant  threat  to  the  wel- 
fare  of  our  Great  Lakes  area  population. 
We  could  not  understand  the  corps'  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  of  the  Lake  Mich- 
igan water  supply  for  the  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  communi- 
ties affected. 

The  corps  defended  the  dumping  prac- 
tices by  citing  the  high  costs  of  moving 
the  material  to  other  areas,  the  lack  of 
onshore  disposal  areas,  and  that  their 
major  responsibility  was  to  keep  the  ac- 
cess routes  and  ports  open  to  shipping 
traffic.  There  appeared  to  be  no  rea- 
sonable alternatives. 

We  were  able  to  secure  some  funds 
for  studying  alternative  disposal  sites  for 
last  year.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  recommended  $5  million  In  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  fiscal  1968  budget  for  the 
study  and  alternative  disposal  means  for 
this  dredging  season. 

As  the  1967  season  opens,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, the  Indiana  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Board,  and  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
made  progress  toward  ending  all  dump- 
ing of  dredge  materials  Into  the  lake. 

More  than  half  of  the  459,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  which  will  be  moved 
from  Indiana  areas — some  263,000  cubic 
yards,  with  high  and  medium  pollution 
potential  rating,  from  the  Calumet 
River — will  be  deposited  in  on-shore  or 
diked  disposal  areas. 

Another  149,500  cubic  yards— 125,000 
cubic  yards  from  Indiana  Harbor— high 
rating— and  25,000  cubic  yards  from  the 
Michigan  City  Harbor— low  rating— is  to 
be  dumped  into  authorized  or  control 
areas  of  Lake  Michigan.  These  areas 
will  be  studied  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Agency  and  the  Army 
Corps.  The  46.500  cubic  yards— low  pol- 
lution potential  rating — to  be  dredged 
from  the  Calumet  Harbor  will  be  moved 
by  the  Corps  In  September.  This  amount 
from  the  Calumet  Harbor  and  an  addi- 
tional 35,000  cubic  yards  of  new  work 
from  the  Indiana  Harbor,  which  may  be 
imdertaken  in  August  Is  now  scheduled 
to  be  added  to  the  control  area.  How- 
ever, the  corps  is  still  studying  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  much  hap- 
pier If  none  of  this  material  were  to  be 
dumped  Into  Lake  Michigan.  But  we 
are  making  some  progress.    Our  Indiana 
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stream  Pollution  Control  Board  and 
others  are  working  with  the  corps,  and 
hopefully  they  may  find  even  more  on- 
shore or  dike  disposal  areas  for  the 
dredge  material  before  the  dredging  sea- 
son closes. 


I 


DECISION  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
dramatic  entry  into  this  country  last 
Friday  of  Mrs.  Zvetlana  Alllluyeva. 
Stalin's  daughter,  is  an  event  which, 
although  it  is  the  product  of  one  indi- 
vidual's struggle  within  herself  to  be  free 
to  lead  a  life  of  her  own  choosing,  has 
major  significance  for  all  of  us. 

Here  Is  a  person  who  was  close  to  the 
very  apex  of  Communist  power.  Through 
the  years,  she  was  able  to  observe  and 
experience  the  nature  of  communism  as 
few  persons  could.  Yet,  she  has  decided 
that  communism — in  spite  of  the  pur- 
ported transformation  It  is  now  under- 
going— was  not  for  her. 

Why  did  she  come?  Why  did  she  leave 
her  homeland,  her  children,  and  her 
friends  for  a  new  country  she  has  never 
seen  nor  visited?  Simply  stated,  she 
chose  freedom. 

Obviously,  It  was  a  decision  that  was  a 
long  time  in  coming.  It  was  a  decision 
that  took  courage  and  will  mean  sacrifice 
and  loneliness. 

In  her  own  words: 

I  have  come  here  in  order  to  seek  the  self- 
expression  that  has  been  denied  me  for  so 
long  in  Russia. 

And  she  found  God.  She  found  that 
"it  was  impossible  to  exist  without  God 
In  one's  heart."  When  this  conclusion 
was  reached,  the  main  dogmas  and 
teachings  of  communism  lost  their  sig- 
nificance for  her. 

Also,  there  were  compelling  personal 
reasons  culminated  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  an  Indian  national  who  was 
never  welcomed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  dramatic  event 
shaiTiens  awareness  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  persons  throughout  the  world 
seek  that  which  Mrs.  Alllluyeva  tias 
chosen  and  will  find  in  our  country.  Our 
efforts  must  be  pledged  to  making  such 
a  choice  possible  in  their  own  lands,  now 
captive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  moving  statement  Mrs. 
Alllluyeva  made  upon  her  arrival  in  New 
York  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  22.  1967] 

I  Com.D  Not  Return  to  Moscow 

(Statement  written  by  Mrs.  Svetlana 

Alliluyeva) 

It  Is  Important  to  me  to  explain  something 
of  the  reasons  why  I  decided  not  to  return 
to  Russia  but  to  come  to  the  United  States 
Instead. 

I've  read  some  wrong  explanations  In  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
mlsunderEtood  by  anyone — especially  my  own 
children  and  my  friends  in  Russia. 

When  I  left  Moscow  last  December  in  order 
to  convey  the  ashes  of  my  late  husband.  Mr. 
Brljesh  Singh,  to  his  home  In  India,  I  fully 
expected  to  return  to  Russia  within  one 
month's  time.  However,  during  my  stay  in 
India  I  decided  that  I  could  not  return  to 
Moscow. 


It  was  my  own  decision,  based  on  my  own 
feelings  and  experiences,  without  anyone's 
advice  or  help  or  instruction.  The  strongest 
struggle  was  going  on  in  my  heart  all  that 
time  because  I  would  have  to  leave  my  chU- 
dren  and  not  see  them  for  quite  a  long  time. 
I  did  everything  to  force  myself  to  return 
home. 

MANY   REASONS    POR   COMING 

But  all  was  in  vain.  I  felt  it  Impossible 
to  go  back  and  went  Instead  to  the  United 
States  Embassy  In  New  Delhi,  hoping  for 
help  and  understanding.  Now,  alter  a  happy 
and  peaceful  rest  in  Switzerland,  a  wonder- 
ful country  with  kind  people  to  whom  I 
shall  always  be  grateful,  I  have  come  here 
In  order  to  seek  the  self-expression  that  has 
been  denied  me  for  so  long  In  Russia. 

Why  did  I  leave  Riissla  and  come  here  to 
ask  for  your  hospitality?  There  are  many 
reasons. 

Since  my  childhood  I  have  been  taught 
Communism,  and  I  did  believe  In  It,  as  we 
all  did.  my  generation.  But  slowly,  with 
age  and  experience  I  began  to  think  differ- 
ently. In  recent  years,  we  In  Russia  have 
begun  to  think,  to  discuss,  to  argue,  and  we 
are  not  so  much  automatically  devoted  any 
more  to  the  ideas  which  we  were  taught. 

Also  religion  has  done  a  lot  to  change  me. 
I  was  brought  up  In  a  family  where  there 
was  never  any  talk  about  God.  But  when  I 
became  a  grown-up  person  I  found  that  It 
was  impossible  to  exist  without  God  In  one's 
heart.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  myself, 
without  anybody's  help  or  preaching.  But 
that  was  a  great  change  because  since  that 
moment  the  main  dogmas  of  Communism 
lost  their  significance  for  me. 

I  do  believe  in  the  power  of  intellect  in 
the  world,  no  matter  In  which  country  you 
live.  Instead  of  struggling  and  causing  un- 
necessary bloodshed,  people  should  work 
more  together  for  the  progress  of  humanity. 
This  Is  the  only  thing  which  I  can  take  seri- 
ously— the  work  of  teachers,  scientists,  edu- 
cated priests,  doctors,  lawyers,  their  work 
aU  over  the  world,  notwithstanding  states 
and  borders,  political  parties  and  Ideologies. 

ONLT  GOOD  AND  BAD  PEOPLE 

There  are  no  capitalists  and  Commumsts 
for  me.  there  are  good  people,  or  bad  peo- 
ple, honest  or  dishonest,  and  in  whatever 
country  they  live  i>eople  are  the  same  every- 
where, and  their  best  expectations  and  moral 
Ideals  are  the  same. 

My  father  was  a  Georgian,  my  mother  was 
of  a  very  much  mixed  nationality.  Although 
I've  lived  all  my  life  in  Moscow,  I  believe 
that  one's  home  can  be  anywhere  that  one 
can  feel  free. 

My  late  husband,  Brtjesh  Singh,  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family  of  India.  He  was  a 
wonderful  man  and  my  chUdren  and  I  loved 
him  very  much.  Unfortunately  the  Soviet 
authorities  refused  to  recognize  our  marriage 
officially  because  he  was  a  foreigner  and  I 
because  of  my  name,  was  considered  as  a  kind 
of  state  property. 

Even  the  question  of  whether  I  should  be 
allowed  to  marry  a  citizen  of  India  was  de- 
cided by  the  party  and  the  Government. 
Moreover,  we  coxild  not  travel  together  to 
see  his  homeland,  or  anywhere  else  outside 
of  Russia. 

Mr.  Singh  had  suffered  for  many  years 
from  a  chronic  Illness.  In  Moscow  his  health 
began  rapidly  to  decline  and  his  heart  be- 
came weak.  Despite  my  entreaties  the  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  allow  me  to  take  him  to 
India,  his  homeland,  before  he  died.  After 
he  died  the  Government  finally  allowed  me 
to  take  his  ashes  home.  For  me.  It  was  too 
late. 

My  husband's  death  brought  my  long  re- 
pressed feelings  about  my  life  to  the  surface. 
I  felt  it  Impossible  to  be  silent  and  tolerant 
any  more. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  three  years  ago 
I  wrote  a  book  about  my  life  in  Russia.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  now  it  wiU  be  pub- 


lished In  English  and  Russian,  as  well  as 
other  languages.  The  American  edition  will 
be  published  by  Harper  &  Row  and  other 
publishing  arrangements  are  being  worked 
out  by  my  lawyers.  Greenbaum,  Wolf  &  Ernst, 
and  moet  particularly  by  my  friend.  Ed- 
ward S.  Greenbaum  and  his  partner,  Alan 
Schwartz,  who  accompanied  me  here  from 
Switzerland. 

I  hope  that  my  book  will  explain  more 
fully  than  I  can  in  these  brief  remarks  what 
I  felt  and  what  I  wanted  to,  but  could  not, 
say  whUe  In  Russia. 

SYMBOL    OF    THE    PURPOSE 

The  publication  of  my  book  wUl  symbolize 
for  me  the  main  purpose  of  my  Journey  here. 
The  freedom  of  self-expression  which  I  seek 
can,  I  hope,  take  form  of  additional  writing, 
study  and  reading  on -the  literary  subjects 
In  which  I  am  most  Interested. 

While  In  Russia  my  Interests  were  pri- 
marily literary  and  my  friends  were  drawn 
largely  from  the  ranks  ol  writers,  ertl«ts  and 
teachers.  I  hope  while  here  to  be  able  to 
expand  and  broaden  such  friendships  and, 
if  possible,  to  make  some  small  creative  con- 
tribution to  the  world  of  arts  and  letters. 

Despite  the  strong  motives  and  deep  de- 
sires which  have  led  me  to  the  United  States, 
I  cannot  forget  that  my  children  are  In  Mos- 
cow. But  I  know  they  will  understand  me 
and  what  I  have  done.  They  also  belong  to 
the  new  generation  In  our  country,  which 
does  not  wamt  to  be  fooled  by  old  Ideas. 
They  also  want  to  make  their  own  conclu- 
sions about  Ufe. 

Let  God  help  them.  I  know  they  will  not 
reject  me  and  one  day  we  shall  meet.  I  will 
wait  for  that. 


COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 
ENDORSES  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  a  record  number 
of  agencies  have  endorsed  S.  5,  the  truth 
in  lending  bill.  One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive reports  on  behalf  of  the  bill  was 
made  by  Gardner  Ackley,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  economists 
in  the  country. 

The  Council  believes  the  bill  will  do 
much  to  further  price  competition  in  the 
credit  Industry,  thereby  lowering  the  cost 
of  credit.  Moreover,  the  Council  believes 
the  bill  will  benefit  economic  stabiliza- 
tion by  making  consumers  more  aware  of 
the  cost  of  credit. 

Mr.  President,  some  economists  have 
testified  before  our  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  credit  Industry  and  have  claimed 
the  bill  would  not  have  this  effect.  It  Is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  get  any  two  econ- 
omists to  agree  on  any  matter  of  public 
policy.  However,  It  is  gratifying  to  me 
that  Ackley.  Okun  and  Dusenberry, 
three  of  the  most  knowledgeable  econ- 
omists in  the  United  States,  are  support- 
ing the  bill  and  believe  It  will  have  a 
beneficial  economic  Impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Council's  report  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

OF  Economic  Advisers, 
Washington,  April  14, 19S7. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  8.  5.  90th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  "To  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
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economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the  dls- 
cloeure  of  finance  charges  In  connection  with 
extension  of  credit,"  known  as  the  "Truth  In 
Lending  Act." 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  the  consumer  has 
the  right  to  know  the  true  cost  of  borrowing 
Just  as  he  has  the  right  to  know  the  price  of 
any  other  commodity  he  buys.  A  consumer 
needs  this  Information  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions In  his  own  Interests.  To  provide  this 
Information  Is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  a  further  economic  Justifica- 
tion In  offering  potential  Improvement  of  the 
efficiency  of  markets.  Markets  function  more 
efficiently  when  buyers  and  sellers  have  full 
Information  about  prices,  and  can  make  com- 
parisons among  alternative  sources  of  supply 
or  demand.  This  Is  as  true  about  credit  as 
It  la  about  any  commodity  or  other  resource. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  special  need  for  legislation 
In  this  area,  since  the  price  of  credit  Is  a 
relatively  complicated  concept,  and  Is  not 
well  understood  by  many — or  perhaps  most — 
consumers.  By  reqiilrlng  lenders  to  reduce 
all  the  confusing,  complicated  terms  of  credit 
to  one  standard  comparable  price — the  an- 
nual percentage  rate — the  proposed  bill 
would  enable  consumers  to  make  proper  and 
Intelligent  comparisons,  and  would  i»omote 
effective  competition  among  lenders.  The 
market  for  consumer  credit  would  operate 
with  greater  efficiency  In  providing  at  lowest 
cost  its  broad  benefits  to  the  American  people. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  additional  bene- 
fit to  the  cause  of  economic  stabilization  by 
Increasing  the  responsiveness  of  consximer 
spending  to  changes  in  credit  costs.  At  times 
when  credit  costs  fall,  consumers  will  be 
made  aware  of  the  true  reduction  In  the  cost 
of  borrowing,  and  they  will  be  encouraged 
to  make  Increased  Installment  purchases. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  demand  pressiires 
mount  and  credit  costs  rise,  consumers  will 
be  Induced  to  defer  pxirchase  and  Inflation- 
ary pressures  will  thereby  be  eased.  The 
stability  of  the  economy  would  thus  be 
served,  while  the  consumer  would  be  able  to 
reduce  his  credit  costs,  a  significant  Item 
In  his  budget. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  ex- 
amined the  proposed  bill,  and  finds  that  It 
would  serve  these  useful  purposes  well,  with 
minimal  hardship — and.  Indeed,  with  bene- 
fit— to  any  legitimate  lender.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  support  the  bill  and  urge  Its  passage. 

The  Bureau   of  the  Budget   advises   that 
enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
S.  5  would  be  m  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

Oasdnbi  Acxlbt. 


April  25,  1967 


UNITED  STATES  HAS  NOTHINQ  TO 
PEAR  PROM  SENATE  RATIFICA- 
TION OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS— LTX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  each 
one  of  the  four  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide.  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery, 
which  I  have  daily  urged  the  Senate  to 
ratify,  was  debated  at  length,  written, 
and  rewritten  in  order  to  guarantee  only 
the  narrowest  and  most  careful  appli- 
cation. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  some  critics  of 
Senate  ratification  have  managed  to 
conjure  up  the  most  awful  images  of  In- 
ternational tribunals  convicting  the 
United  States  and  our  citizens  of  myth- 
ical violations  of  these  conventions. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  brand  of  irresponsible  talk 
is  a  grave  disservice,  not  only  to  the  con- 
ventions themselves,  but  to  sincere 
American  citizens  as  well. 


Authoritative  and  knowledgeable  com- 
mentators have  uniformly  emphasized 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  has  no  ap- 
plication or  relevance  to  segregation  or 
any  other  isolated  denials  of  civil  rights. 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  VS.  ratifica- 
tion of  these  four  conventions  would 
make  us  liable  to  unfounded  and  baseless 
charges  by  unfriendly  governments  seek- 
ing an  empty  headline.  But  this  is  a  risk 
we,  as  a  nation,  face  every  day.  Any 
individual  or  any  nation  that  merely  acts 
is  subject  to  criticism  from  the  profes- 
sional censors  of  the  world. 

But  a  charge  of  US.  violation  under 
any  of  these  four  treaties  would  be  so 
transparently  fraudulent  that  the  risk 
of  international  censure  of  the  United 
States  Is  absolutely  infinitesimal. 

The  domestic  law  of  the  United  States 
is  already  much  more  stringent  than  the 
minimal  universal  standards  proposed 
by  these  conventions.  We,  as  a  people, 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  put  the  whole 
question  of  U.S.  accountability  to  an 
international  tribunal  in  proper  perspec- 
tive recently : 

If  we  are  faithful  as  a  people  and  through 
our  national  forums  to  our  own  constitu- 
tional commands,  we  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  answer  before  an  International  forum. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  fear 
and  much  to  gain  internationally 
through  Senate  ratification  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery. 

Let  the  Senate  vest  the  United  States 
with  the  necessary  credentials  for  our 
rightful  leadership  position  in  the  con- 
tinuing crusade  for  human  dignity  by 
ratifying  all  four  of  the  human  rights 
conventions. 


LIVESTOCK    MARKET    DIGEST    AP- 
PLAUDS HRUSKA  IMPORT  BILL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Livestock  Market  Di- 
gest, the  trade  Journal  of  competitive 
livestock  marketing,  carries  an  editorial 
in  support  of  the  meat  Import  legisla- 
tion introduced  last  week  by  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and 
cosponsored  by  33  Senators.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  among  that  group. 

The  editorial  states: 

Senator  Hruska  will  obtain  again,  as  he~ 
did  In  1064.  the  good  wlU  of  livestock  men 
for   speaking   up    In    the   Senate    for   their 
Interests. 

Similar  response  among  farmers  and 
ranchers  throughout  America  has  come 
as  a  result  of  Senator  Hruska's  leader- 
ship in  this  important  field.  It  is  my 
intention,  Mr.  President,  to  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  on  which  I  serve, 
schedule  hearings  on  the  Hruska  bill  In 
the  near  future,  and  that  similar  action 
be  had  in  the  House. 

It  is  only  through  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive airing  of  the  issues  and  factors 
involved  in  this  matter  that  Congress 
can  reach  a  sound  and  practical  solution 
to  a  most  vexing  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  April  24  issue  of  Livestock 
Market  Digest. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senatok  Reviews  Import  Histokt,  Need  roa 
Help 

The  history  of  action  to  reduce  meat  Im- 
ports during  the  most  recent  previous  de- 
pression In  Uvestock  prices — that  beginning 
In  1962  and  lasting  xmtil  1964 — was  re-traced 
In  the  United  States  Senate  earlier  this 
month.  The  purpose  of  the  recitation  was 
to  point  out  the  need  for  action  now  which 
would  reduce  the  possibilities  that  Imports 
could  be  as  significant  a  domesUc  price  fac- 
tor as  they  were  then. 

That  is  what  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  (R.. 
Nebr.)  had  to  say:  "In  1983  and  1964  a  large 
and  vital  segment  of  America's  agricultural 
economy  stood  on  the  brink  of  financial  ruin 
as  it  watched  prices  for  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts drop  to  disastrously  low  levels,  driven 
ever  downward  by  mountainous  Imports 
from  abroad. 

"The  per  capita  Increase  In  consumer  de- 
mand was  being  met  and  overcome  by  a  gi- 
gantic Increase  in  Imports.  This  Increase 
amounted.  In  the  period  between  1966  and 

1963,  to  an  eightfold  Jump,  from  211  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  In  all  forms  to  1,677 
million  pounds. 

"When  we  added  Into  the  calculation  the 
effect  of  Uve  cattle  that  were  also  being 
brought  In,  It  developed  that  foreign  nations 
were  supplying  an  amount  of  beef  to  the 
American  market  equal  to  10.7  per  cent  of 
our  total  domestic  production." 

His  review  continued  to  the  present  situa- 
tion which  Included  Imports  of  beef  and 
mutton  of  614.2  million  pounds  In  1965,  and 
of  823.6  million  pounds  In  1966.  Under  the 
formula  established  by  law  In  Congress  In 

1964,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e's  estimates 
of  Imports  are  used  to  determine  the  possi- 
bility of  Import  restrictions.  That  estimate 
now  Is  900  mUllon  pounds  for  1967,  but  Sen. 
Hniska  noted  that  last  year's  forecasts  by 
the  Secretary  were  lower  than  figures  actually 
turned  out  to  be. 

The  danger  that  1967's  estimates  may 
prove  too  low  was  pointed  out — for  it  could 
be  damaging.  If  not  disastrous,  to  find  out 
too  late  to  do  anything  except  to  accept  the 
price  consequences. 

Sen.  Hruska's  remedy  is  to  change  the  limit 
(now  996  million  pounds)  for  triggering  the 
Import  restrictions.  "This  trigger  level  Is 
Just  too  much  foreign  beef,"  he  says.  He 
would  also  eliminate  the  10  per  cent  over- 
run which  is  now  required  before  quotas  can 
be  imposed.  He  would  Impose  the  quotas 
by  law,  not  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  would 
count  military  purchases  overseas  against 
such  quotas,  and  would  restore  authority  to 
extend  the  quota  system  to  other  types  of 
livestock  products. 

_  Such  changes  are  sure  to  Incure  the  wrath 
of  some  of  American  allies — for  they  want 
U.S.  meat  markets  to  remain  open.  The  ex- 
perience has  been,  however,  that  domestic 
agriculture  pays  too  stiff  a  price  for  the  pro- 
tectionism practiced  by  other  nations — the 
Common  Market  included. 

Sen.  Hruska  will  obtain  again,  as  he  did 
In  1964,  the  good  wlU  of  livestock  men  for 
speaking  up  In  the  Senate  for  their  Interests. 


Ajnil  25,  1967 
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FOREST  INSECT  AND  DISEASE  RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY  AT  WEST 
HAVEN,  CONN. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
part  of  its  national  forestry  efTort,  the 
Forest  Service  operates  a  forest  Insect 
and  disease  research  laboratory  at  West 
Haven,  Conn.  I  commend  the  work  of  the 
fine  men  and  women  who  are  developing 
sound,  practical  methods  for  controlling 
serious  pests  of  the  forests  of  Connecticut 
and  other  New  England  States. 


Currently,  the  Forest  Service  has  a 
staff  of  34  at  the  laboratory;  16  members 
of  the  staff  are  scientists  and  18  provide 
a  variety  of  technical  and  administrative 
support  services.  Approximately  $410,000 
of  Forest  Service  appropriations  are 
used  aimually  to  support  the  laboratory 
staff  and  program. 

A  laboratory-o£Bce  complex,  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  is  being  constructed  at 
Hamden,  Conn.,  for  the  staff  and  pro- 
gram which  are  now  located  in  tem- 
porary quarters  at  West  Haven.  This 
scientific  facility  will  be  ready  for  use 
by  approximately  July  1,  1967.  It  will 
contain  modem  scientific  Instruments; 
for  example,  an  electron  microscope,  re- 
quired for  intensive  foi«st  insect  and 
disease  research. 

Thus,  the  basic  elements — a  competent 
staff  and  a  modem  laboratory — for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research  are 
available.  But  to  be  most  effective  these 
basic  elements  should  be  strengthened. 
Adequate  immediate  strengthening  of  the 
program  at  Hamden  would  require  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $355,000 — 
$250,000  for  insect  research  and  $105,000 
for  disease  research.  I  would  hope  that 
such  an  increase  in  this  vital  program 
area  will  be  possible  this  year. 

President  Johnson's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1968  provides  a  total  of 
$6.5  million  for  nationwide  forest  insect 
and  disease  research  programs  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Included  in  the  total  is 
an  increase  of  $292,000.  The  research 
work  at  West  Haven,  as  well  as  at  other 
locations  in  the  United  States,  is  fi- 
nanced by  this  budget  item  in  the  Forest 
Service  appropriation  bill. 

The  additional  funds  needed  for  the 
research  work  at  Hamden  would  be  used 
to:  First,  staff,  equip,  and  operate  the 
new  laboratory;  and  second,  expand 
immediately  research  leading  to  control 
of  serious  hardwood  pests.  As  has  been 
the  practice  in  the  past,  this  new  work 
would  be  done  In  close  cooperation  with 
Yale  University,  the  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  other 
institutions  in  the  region. 

Much  of  the  research  at  West  Haven  Is 
directed  to  the  development  of  non- 
chemical  control  systems  for  forest  pests. 
These  lines  of  attack  would  be  followed 
when  the  program  is  strengthened. 

Chemicals  have  been  effective  eradi- 
cators  of  Insect  pests.  But  continued  re- 
liance on  direct  suppression  of  Insect  in- 
festations by  chemicals  alone  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Some  alternative  biotic  con- 
trol methods  have  already  resulted  from 
research  and  still  others  appear  possible. 
These  methods  can  be  more  efficient  bio- 
logically, more  advantageous  economi- 
cally, and  safer  to  man  and  wildlife — 
Including  fish— than  the  chemical  meth- 
ods now  generally  used.  Perhaps  biotic 
controls  cannot  replace  chemicals  en- 
tirely, but  the  two  approaches  can  and 
should  be  integrated  into  effective  and 
sound  systems. 

Possible  biotic  control  methods  encom- 
pass the  following:  First,  insect  parasites 
and  predators;  second,  microbial 
agents — ^viruses,  bacteria,  fungi,  and  pro- 
tozoa; third,  sterilization  and  release  of 
male  insects  into  infested  areas;  and, 
fourth,  identifying,  selecting,  and  breed- 
ing strains  of  trees  resistant  to  pest  at- 
tack and  Injury. 


Research  has  already  shown  tangible 
results  with  each  of  these  approaches, 
and  the  research  has  already  been  ap- 
plied to  successful  methods  of  pest  con- 
trol. For  example:  First,  parasites  and 
predators  imported  from  Europe  have  be- 
come established  in  the  Northeast  and 
play  a  vital  role  in  controlling  the  gypsy 
and  browntail  moths;  second,  a  preda- 
ceous  beetle  was  recently  imported  from 
Europe  and  released  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nation,  including  the  Northeast,  for 
control  of  the  balsam  woolly  aphid;  third, 
specific  viruses  have  been  found,  proga- 
gated,  and  applied  for  control  of  the 
European  spruce  sawfiy,  four  pine  saw- 
flies,  and  the  Great  Basin  tent  cater- 
pillar; and  fourth,  tree  strains  resistant 
to  rusts,  gall  aphids,  and  other  pests  have 
been  found  and  are  being  propagated. 
These  few  examples  clearly  illustrate  that 
scientists,  if  adequately  financed  and 
equipped,  can  discover  new,  natural  ways 
of  controlling  forest  pests  that  have  a 
minimum  of  ill  side  effects. 

The  Northeastern  United  States  has 
about  71  million  acres  of  hardwood  for- 
ests. These  forests  contain  large  re- 
serves of  some  of  our  most  valuable  hard- 
woods. For  example,  essentially  all  of 
the  black  cherry,  80  percent  of  the  yellow 
birch,  65  percent  of  the  sugar  maple,  73 
percent  of  the  beech,  and  33  percent  of 
the  ash  timber  resources  of  our  Nation 
are  found  in  these  forests.  Tliese  forests 
of  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  in  New 
England  are  highly  prized  for  recreation, 
water,  wildlife,  and  beautification  of  the 
landscape. 

And  along  with  several  other  hard- 
woods, these  species  supply  large  volumes 
of  raw  materials  for  many  wood-using 
industries  located  in  the  Northeast  and 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Such  indus- 
tries, ranging  from  pulpwood  plants  to 
furniture  factories,  provide  employment 
opportunities,  markets  for  timber,  and 
other  economic  benefits  to  many  com- 
munities. 

So,  forests  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  region  as  well  as  the  Nation. 
Current  trends  hi  uses  of  these  multiple 
hardwood  forest  resources  clearly  indi- 
cate that  demands  upon  them  will  climb 
steadily  in  the  years  ahead. 

Insects  and  diseases  have  sharply  re- 
duced the  capacity  of  northeastern  for- 
ests to  meet  even  the  present  demands 
upon  them.  Defoliating  insects,  trunk 
borers,  cankers,  stains,  rots,  and  other 
pests  have  ruined  vast  amounts  of  other- 
wise valuable  timber.  Tree  pests  have 
spoiled  the  beauty  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  forest  land  and  made  them  unsuitable 
for  recreational  uses. 

We  must  protect  our  forests  against 
these  pests.  The  Forest  Service  research 
program  at  West  Haven  is  directed  to- 
ward developing  sound,  practical  protec- 
tion systems.  We  need  to  strengthen 
this  effort — reduce  the  time  required  to 
develop  reliable  control  systems — and 
make  sure  we  fully  realize  the  produc- 
tion potential  of  New  England's  forests. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  Joseph  A.  Calif  ano,  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  addressed 
the  Washington  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 


Chi  and  described  how  President  John- 
son and  the  administration  have  started 
a  "revolution  in  management." 

He  explained: 

Th6  thrust  of  that  revolution  Is  to  mobilize 
the  powerful  new  means  of  processing  and 
communicating  Information  and  to  develop 
modem  analytical  techniques  to  deal  with 
problems  In  their  entirety. 

He  cited  the  model  cities  program  and 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation 
as  examples  of  a  systems  ai>proach  in 
which  the  resources  of  many  institutions 
and  agencies — Federal,  State,  and 
local — are  assembled  for  a  concerted  at- 
tack on  problems  which  cut  across  politi- 
cal boundaries  and  Involve  many  levels 
of  government. 

The  administration  is  showing  en- 
couraging success  in  adapting  govern- 
mental machinery  to  modem  techniques. 
Moreover,  additional  machinery  can  and 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  innovative  attaclcs  on 
the  Nation's  social  problems. 

Early  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  I  beUeve  would  do  this.  The  Pull 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act 
of  1967,  S.  843,  would  create  a  Council 
of  Social  Advisers  corresponding  to  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
with  a  total  overview  of  Federal  domes- 
tic social  programs,  it  would  provide  for 
an  annual  Presidential  Social  Report 
comparable  to  the  Economic  Report. 
Finally,  it  would  establish  a  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  with  oversight 
responsibility. 

Not  the  least  important,  the  legisla- 
tion declares  social  accounting  a  national 
goal,  and  would  provide  for  regular  re- 
ports on  the  status  of  society,  based  upon 
appropriate  social  indicators,  just  as  we 
do  now  in  the  economic  sphere. 

President  Johnson  and  the  administra- 
tion are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
Imaginative  and  creative  efforts.  Con- 
gress should  encourage  this  govern- 
mental revolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Callfano's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  POLincas  or  Innovation  and  the  Rztolu- 

TION  IN  OOVXRNKEMT  MaNAOESCENT 

(Remarks  by  Joseph  A.  Calif  ano,  Jr.,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President,  before  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
April  19, 1967) 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  not 
about  our  more  pubUdzed  problems  or  about 
our  more  celebrated  achievements. 

You  are  all  too  familiar  with  our  prob- 
lems— the  urban  ghettos,  ranil  poverty, 
keeping  the  economy  In  a  state  of  non-ln- 
flatlonary  prosperity,  the  transportation 
snarl.  You  ctften  write  of  those  problems — 
more  often,  I  must  admit,  than  we  would 
like. 

You  have  also  heard  us  speak  many  times 
of  our  achievements — the  million  college 
students  now  receiving  Federal  assistance; 
the  million  Americans  acquiring  new  skills 
imder  Federal  training  programs,  where  none 
were  receiving  such  help  Just  a  few  years 
ago;  the  six  million  patients  whose  medical 
bills  have  already  been  paid  by  Medicare; 
the  72  months  of  unparalleled  prosperity;  the 
3.6  per  cent  imemployment  rate.  Although 
you  have  not  written  about  these  accom- 
plishments as  often  as  we  would  like,  you 
are  certainly  familiar  with  them. 
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The  story  I  would  like  to  taU  about  to- 
night Is  largely  unwritten.  It  Is  a  complex 
story  and  admittedly  not  the  stuff  of  banner 
headlines.  But  It  is  as  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  President's  domestic  programs  as 
are  the  legislative  victories  in  education.  In 
medicare.  In  civil  rights. 

This  story  Involves  two  elements:  the  poli- 
tics of  Innovation  and  the  revolution  in  gov- 
ernment management  that  It  has  inspired. 

The  politics  of  innovation  springs  from 
the  exploding  potential  and  production  of 
the  American  nation,  ovir  capacity  to  grow 
In  wealth  and  power  more  rapidly  than  In 
population,  and  our  need  to  adjust  con- 
stantly to  a  changing  environment.  The 
politics  of  InnovaUoa  is  characterized  by 
our  efforts  to  expand  our  national  wealth  so 
that  we  have  the  resources  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems in  a  total  context.  As  one  commentator 
observed,  the  question  is  no  longer  whether 
there  should  be  handouts  to  the  poor,  but 
how  to  break  the  poverty  cycle;  the  question 
Is  not  how  to  move  more  cars  by  more  roads, 
but  how  to  develop  new  transportotlon  tech- 
niques that  adjust  to  the  whole  urban  en- 
vironment. 

The  revolution  In  management  Is  the  re- 
sponse of  government  to  the  politics  of  In- 
novation. The  thrust  of  that  revolution  is 
to  mobilize  the  powerful  new  means  of  proc- 
essing and  communicating  Information  and 
to  develop  modem  analytical  techniques  to 
deal  with  problems  in  their  entirety. 

These  new  problem-solving  techniques  are 
leading  us  to  abandon  many  old  slogans  and 
to  conduct  our  national  dialogue  on  the  basis 
of  facts  and  through  the  prism  of  a  total  ap- 
proach. This  new  approach  to  problem  solv- 
ing and  decision  maldng  has  many  names: 
systems  analysis,  cost  effectiveness,  planning, 
programming,  budgeting,  evaluation. 

The  name  is  not  Important.  The  approach 
la.  It  is  a  systematic  way  of  saying:  what 
are  all  the  parts  of  the  problem,  how  do  they 
affect  each  other,  and  why?  It  gives  us  new 
management  tools  to  determine  our  objec- 
Uves,  set  our  priorities,  examine  the  options 
open  to  us  and  apply  the  resources  available 
to  those  programs  which  will  have  the  maxi- 
mum Impact  on  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

For  the  approach  to  be  total,  problems 
must  be  defined  and  examined  in  their  en- 
tirety, as  a  whole,  rather  than  In  bits  and 
piecee.  It  Is  an  approach  Ideally  suited  to 
the  Presidency. 

First — much  as  you  gather  the  facts  for 
a  story,  or  as  a  lawyer  gathers  the  facts  for 
a  trial,  all  of  the  data  bearing  on  the  problem 
must  be  assembled. 

Second — on  the  basis  of  that  data,  specific 
objectives  must  be  defined. 

Third — alternative  means  of  reaching  that 
objective  must  be  clearly  Identified  and  eval- 
uated. 

Fourth — the  available  alternatives  must  be 
presented  In  a  way  that  helps  the  President 
select  the  best  option,  in  terms  of  the  benefits 
It  will  bring  In  relation  to  costs,  social  as 
well  as  economic. 

We  must  apply  a  total  analysis  not  only 
to  the  substance  of  the  problems,  but  to  the 
institutions  with  which  we  try  to  solve  them. 
It  does  no  good,  for  example,  only  to  develop 
a  highly  sophisticated  mass  transit  system 
to  speed  commuters  from  their  homes  in  one 
city  to  their  destination  in  another.  We 
must  also  tackle  the  problem  of  how  the 
hundreds  of  Federal,  state,  city  and  county 
agencies  Involved  can  work  together  to  In- 
stall and  operate  the  system  effectively  and 
inexpensively. 

The  new  management  revolution  affects 
the  machinery  of  government  at  all  levels. 
It  require*  reorganization  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  It  Involves  an  entirely 
new  set  of  relationships  between  Federal, 
state  and  local  governments.  These  relation- 
ships and  departments  and  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  must  be  assessed  In 


terms  of  their  capability  to  define  and  solve 
problems. 

These  principles  may  seem  simple  and  ob- 
vious to  anyone  in  this  room.  WhUe  there 
were  forerunners  to  be  sure,  perhaps  the 
most  startling  fact  Is  that  these  principles 
were  so  rarely  appUed  In  government  until 
the  last  few  years — and  they  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  be  applied  to  the  domesUc 
side  of  the  Government. 

The  classic  application  of  these  new  ana- 
lytical techniques  is  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. There,  the  complex  questions  of  force 
structure  lend  themselves  to  this  new  prob- 
lem-solving approach — because  they  are  so 
readily  quantifiable.  Defense  planners  can 
tell,  for  example,  that  an  airplane  weighing 
so  many  gross  tons,  costing  so  much  to  pro- 
duce, can  fly  so  far  and  penetrate  enemy 
defenses  with  so  many  pounds  of  bombs. 
They  can  compare  the  effectiveness  and  cost 
of  that  airplane  vrtth  the  ability  of  a  missile 
to  deliver  accxirately  a  warhead  of  a  given 
size  In  a  few  minutes  to  its  target. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  De- 
fense equation  is  the  assessment  of  an 
enemy's  capabilities  and  his  intentions.  To 
enhance  our  ability  to  make  this  assessment, 
it  was  essential  to  restructure  the  institu- 
tions responsible  for  making  It — hence,  the 
combination  of  separate  service  intelligence 
organizations  Into  the  Defense  IntelUgence 
Agency. 

The  difficulties  of  adapting  these  tech- 
niques to  the  domestic  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion are  enormous.  But  their  potential  Is 
vast— In  ImaglnaUve  and  effective  programs. 
In  revitalizing  the  entire  Federal  structure  of 
out  country.  In  savings  to  our  taxpayers.  In 
giving  the  Presidency  a  more  effective  man- 
agement mechanism  than  It  has  ever  bad. 

President  Johnson  has  fully  grasped  that 
potential.  Tears  of  experience  on  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  have 
given  him  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
systematic  and  total  analysis — and  of  the 
difference  in  the  operation  of  the  Defense 
Department  before  and  after  Its  application 
there. 

The  same  sure  Instinct  for  the  effective  use 
of  Presidential  leadership  that  has  led  to  so 
many  legislative  achievements  has  brought 
the  President  to  seek  their  effective  adminis- 
tration. 

For,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Presidency, 
a  total  approach  is  essential  to  the  solution 
of  any  problem.  This  Is  particularly  true 
for  a  problem-oriented  President.  Crime  to 
the  Justice  Department  may  be  federal 
crimes  and  federal  Judges  and  federal  courts. 
To  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  crime  may  be  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  halfway  houses.  To  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, It  may  be  criminal  records  that  pre- 
vent young  men  from  getting  Jobs.  But  to 
the  President,  the  problem  Is  to  control 
crime — not  merely  to  get  higher  police  sal- 
aries here  and  more  Judges  there,  not  merely 
to  get  better  correctional  Institutions  here, 
and  probation  officers  there. 

The  need  for  a  total  approach  is  particu- 
larly acute  at  a  time  when  the  President  has 
committed,  through  the  leglslaUon  of  the 
last  three  years,  a  substantial  amount  of 
funds  to  the  most  visible  national  needs: 
education,  health,  poverty.  Now  we  must 
look  beneath  the  surface — and  we  must  do 
so  with  analysis  and  Judgment  Informed  by 
facts,  with  a  willingness  to  experiment,  with 
a  recognition  of  past  mistakes  and  a  deter- 
mination to  correct  them. 

For  no  one  knows  better  than  the  President 
that  we  cannot  content  ourselves  with  put- 
ting new  legislation  on  the  books.  We  must 
constantly  ask  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
whether  we  are  doing  It  well  enough. 

While  one  out  of  every  six  college  students 
is  now  receiving  Federal  aid,  how  many  po- 
tential college  students  have  not  even  been 
identified? 

While  one  million  Americans  are  getting 
Job  training,  how  many  of  them  will  be  self- 
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supporting  for  extended  periods  of  time? 
And  how  many  thousands  of  Americans  will 
not  even  walk  down  the  sUeet  to  the  neigh- 
borhood employment  center  for  help— and 
why  not? 

While  Head  Start  is  reaching  a  half-mllUon 
preschoolers,  how  many  other  needy  children 
have  not  yet  felt  the  excitement  of  learn- 
ing— or  the  encouragement  of  love? 

While  the  overall  unemployment  rate  Is 
down  to  3.6  percent,  how  do  we  reach  the  12 
percent  of  our  teenage  Americans  who  were 
without  Jobs  In  1968? 

While  we  wipe  out  measles  and  smallpox 
and  other  diseases,  how  do  we  bring  the  In- 
fant mortality  rate  of  the  most  affluent  na- 
tion In  the  world  to  a  level  that  compares 
favorably  with  10  other  nations? 

As  we  reach  increasing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans with  economic  policies,  with  special 
training,  education  and  health  programs,  the 
most  Important  questions  become:  how  to 
evaluate  these  programs  In  terms  of  their 
success  In  achieving  our  great  naUonal  ob- 
jectives and  how  to  reach  the  untouched 
Americans. 

It  is  critical  that  your  government  find  and 
use  the  right  approach  at  this  point  In  the 
Nation's  history. 

For  on  that  approach  depends  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Congress  essenUal  for  appro- 
priations and  new  legislation.  On  that  ap- 
proach depends  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  who  Is  entitled  to  the  most 
effective  programs  his  tax  dollars  can  buy. 
And  on  that  approach  may  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  most  comprehensive  commit- 
ment the  Nation  has  made  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  of  its  citizens. 

How  can  this  new,  total  approach  operate 
on  the  domestic  scene: 

Where  problems  cut  across  several  depart- 
ments within  each  of  which  so  many  en- 
trenched bureaucracies  operate. 

Where  the  facts — the  raw  material  of  deci- 
sion making — are  often  social  and  psycho- 
logical and  hence  not  easily  quantifiable, 
even  If  they  are  obtainable. 

Where  so  many  of  the  alternative  tools  to 
be  applied  to  the  problem  rest  with  state 
and  local  governments  who  are  often  ill- 
equipped,  and  private  Institutions  who  are 
often  disinterested. 
Take  the  problem  of  the  slum,  for  example. 
A  slum  Is  a  group  of  decayed  and  rotting 
buildings.  It  Is  also  poverty.  It  Is  hunger. 
It  Is  Inadequate  education.  It  Is  denial  of 
Job  opportunity.  It  Is  discrimination.  It 
Is  the  Infection  of  rat  bites.  It  Is  despair  and 
frustration. 

Once  we  recognize  that  a  slum  Is  all  these 
things.  It  becomes  clear  that  health  work- 
era,  trans|>ortatlon  experts,  educators,  psy- 
chiatrists, vocational  training  and  tax  experts 
— all  these  and  more  are  needed  and  they 
are  needed  at  the  rtght  time  and  In  the 
right  place.  From  the  very  beginning,  the 
approach  must  be  Inter-disciplinary  and 
total. 

The  Federal  government  alone  cannot 
wipe  out  a  slum.  For  the  President  cannot, 
and  should  not  b3  the  mayor  of  every  city. 
Nor  can  cities  alone,  when  states  are  respon- 
sible for  public  health  and  employment  serv- 
ices. Nor  can  states  alone,  when  private 
Industry  has  most  of  the  Jobs  available  for 
the  unemployed. 

Once  we  recognize  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  do  the  Job  alone — nor  can 
the  city  or  the  state — a  means  must  be 
found  to  bring  together  the  potential  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  programs  with  pri- 
vate initiative. 

This  Is  precisely  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  with  the  Model  Cities  program.  Under 
this  program,  local  communities  are  asked  to 
assemble  all  their  resources — public  and 
private — together  with  all  available  Federal 
programs  and  submit  a  comprehensive  plan 
not  only  to  build  apartments,  transporta- 
tion systems,  sewers,  or  hospitals,  but  to  give 
people  In  the  area  the  opportunity  for  self- 
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development  at  the  same  time.  The  Federal 
government  will  pay  a  substantial  boniu 
to  help  get  the  Job  done. 

To  Join  effectively  with  the  local  com- 
munity, the  Federal  government  must  aban- 
don its  traditional  vertical  structure  and 
bring  to  bear  a  horizontal  lineup  of  depart- 
menu  and  talents.  This,  Itself,  presents 
difficult  problems  to  departments  and 
agencies  that  have  been  Inner-dlrected  for 
s  generation. 

Another  example  of  our  preparations  to 
handle  problems  in  their  total  context  is 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  Estab- 
lishment of  that  Department  formally  re- 
cognizes that  our  transportation  network  Is 
a  series  of  highly  Inter -related  forces  that 
bad  far  too  long  been  going  their  own 
septate  ways,  fragmented  and  luiooordi- 
nated. 

The  problems  and  operations  of  each  mode 
of  transpwrtation  have  a  direct  influence  on 
the  problems  and  operations  of  the  others. 

For  example,  an  attempt  to  provide  the 
swiftest,  most  efficient  transportation  sys- 
tem In  the  Northeast  corridor  raises  these 
questions: 

Are  eight-lane  turnpikes  the  answer? 
With  special  100-mlle  per  hour  bus  lanes? 

Or  high-speed  railroads? 

Or  Jumbo  aircraft  that  can  move  more 
than  700  people  In  a  single  flight? 

Or  some  combination?  What  combination? 

Where,  when  and  how  should  the  Federal 
Investment  be  made?  And  how  much 
should  it  be?  Should  It  be  made  at  a 
time  when  it  takes  the  airline  passenger 
longer  to  get  from  the  airport  to  the  city 
than  fly  to  the  airport? 

A  few  months  ago,  this  Nation  did  not  even 
have  the  organizational  structure  for  ask- 
ing— much  less  answering — questions  such 
as  these.  It  had  Instead  31  separate  agencies 
and  programs,  uncoordinated  and  growing 
increasingly  chaotic  each  year. 

The  Model  Cities  program  and  the  Trans- 
portation Department  are  two  tangible 
achievements  which  allow  us  to  apply  a  total 
systems  approach.  It  Is  no  accident  that 
they  were  also  two  of  the  most  controversial 
bills  the  President  presented  to  the  Congress 
last  year. 

They  represent  the  politics  of  Innovation 
in  action.  Old  myths  were  destroyed.  Past 
mistakes  were  recognized  as  such.  Power 
structures — created  In  part  by  the  politics 
of  distribution  to  urban  renewal  departments 
in  cities  and  to  subsidized  transportation  In- 
dustries— preferred  the  old  to  the  new,  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

My  point  is  not  to  dwell  on  these  legislative 
achievements  of  President  Johnson.  I  cite 
them  merely  to  note  some  results  of  a  sys- 
tematic approach  that  Is  Just  beginning  to 
take  hold,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  recog- 
nize that  passage  of  a  law  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

These  are  early  developments.  Their  most 
important  Impact  may  be  within  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  When  the  President,  by 
concrete  example,  demonstrates  his  willing- 
ness to  take  on  the  tough  problems  if  a  sound 
analysis  based  on  facta  has  been  made,  he 
encourages  the  planners  to  ask  the  hard 
questions,  to  demand  answers,  to  seek  alter- 
natives, to  innovate. 

We  are  lieglnnlng  to  ask  these  questions 
and.  In  some  cases,  get  some  startling  an- 
swers. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  welfare  programs  supported  by 
the  federal  government  to  answer  a  very 
simple  question :  How  many  persons  capable 
or  working  are  on  welfare? 

Some  would  say  many  millions.  But 
analysis  disclosed  that,  over  tihe  next  few 
years,  out  of  the  7.3  million  Americans  on 
welfare,  only  60,000  males  may  be  capable  of 
getting  off — even  If  every  program,  public 
and  private,  were  adequately  staffed  and 
efficiently  run. 


Of  the  7.3  million  citizens  on  welfare: 

2.1  million,  mostly  women,  are  65  or  over, 
with  a  median  age  of  72. 

700,000  are  either  blind  or  so  severely  handi- 
capped that  their  work  potential,  if  any,  is 
extremely  limited. 

3.5  million  are  children  whose  parents  can- 
not support  them. 

The  remaining  1  million  are  the  parents  of 
those  children:  about  900,000  mothers  and 
150,000  fathers. 

Two-thirds  of  the  160,000  fathers  on  wel- 
fare are  incapacitated.  Only  some  50,000  are 
capable  of  being  given  Job  skills  and  training 
that  will  make  them  self-sufficient. 

The  problems  this  study  raises  are: 

How  to  reach,  how  to  motivate  this  pro- 
portionately small  target  of  50,000  fathers, 
and  how  to  educate  the  American  people  to 
recognize  and  accept  this  target. 

If  special  chlld-care  centers  and  special 
training  programs  were  established,  how 
many  mothers  would  we  be  able  to  move  off 
the  welfare  rolls?  Indeed,  Is  It  desirable  to 
take  two  or  three-hundred  thoxisand  mothers 
away  from  their  minor  children? 

Perhaps  most  Important,  we  must  deter- 
mine whether  past  mistakes  put  almost  one 
million  mothers  and  3.5  million  children  on 
welfare — and  correct  those  mistakes. 

And  what  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  are  part  of  the  problem, 
but  not  on  federally  supported  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

This  Is  only  a  preliminary  collection  of 
the  most  fundamental  Information  on  wel- 
fare. If  more  detailed  studies  and  analyses 
confirm  these  preliminary  findings,  it  will  be 
relatively  easy  to  define  the  target.  The 
difficult  task  will  be  to  resolve  the  Issues 
such  an  analysis  raises. 

For  Identlfioatdon  of  the  problem,  prop- 
er characterization  of  the  Isoue  Is  only  the 
beginning. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  the  Issue  Is  not 
states'  rights,  but  states'  responsibilities. 
The  difficult  task  Is  to  define  those  respon- 
sibilities, and  for  the  governors  to  get  their 
states  to  recognize  and  assume  them. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  free  enterprise  re- 
quires partnership,  not  a  wall  of  separation, 
between  the  Federal  government  and  busi- 
ness and  labor.  The  difficult  task  Is  to  esUb- 
llsh  effective  federal  partnerships  with  bxisl- 
nesfi  and  labor  to  solve  the  problems  of  con- 
temporary America.  Consider  the  proposal 
to  establish  the  department  of  business  and 
labor. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  long-standing  pro- 
grams are  obsolete  and  are  only  being  con- 
tinued by  institutions  which  they  them- 
selves created.  The  difficult  task  Is  to  re- 
place the  obsolete  with  programs  tuned  to 
the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Con- 
sider our  attempts  last  year  to  change  the 
school  milk  and  land  grant  college  programs. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  artificial  boundaries 
drawn  by  pilgrims  In  New  England  or 
pioneers  In  the  West  mare  often  hinder 
than  help  solve  transportation  and  pollution 
problems.  The  difficult  task  Is  to  transcend 
those  boundaries  and  set  up  new  Institutions. 
Solving  the  difficult  tasks — proposing  in- 
novative solutions — brings  us  squareJy  Into 
the  politics  of  innovation.  The  first  step  In 
practicing  the  politics  of  innovation  Is  edu- 
cation— a  responsibility  that  Is  ours  to  share, 
you  In  the  press  and  we  In  the  govermnent. 
For  in  a  public  educational  process,  the 
press  Is  indispensable. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  way  Pres- 
ident Johnson  would  like  the  government  to 
approach  problem  solving  and  decision  mak- 
ing. But  the  President  Is  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  systems  analysis — and  the  entire 
planning,  programming  and  budgeting  sys- 
tem— ^Is  no  substitute  for  Judgment,  com- 
passion, or  Indeed,  decision  making  Itself. 

What  this  process  can  do  for  a  President  is 
Inform  his  Judgment,  help  translate  his  com- 
passion Into  effective  action,  and  help  assure 


that  his  decisions  ajee  based  on  facts,  alterna- 
tives and  sound  analysis.  It  can  measur^^ 
to  the  extent  that  such  things  are  measur- 
able— the  costs  and  benefits  of  different 
alternatives.  It  can  show  a  President  how 
much  he  will  get  for  what  he  spends  today — 
and  how  much  more,  or  less,  it  will  cost  If  he 
waits  until  t<«norrow.  But  It  can  never  sub- 
stitute for  the  political  philosophy  of  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  party,  or  a  President's  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people  and  his  Nation. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  shattering  every  deeply  Imbedded 
principle  of  government.  In  our  search  for 
new  solutions,  we  have  no  Intention  of  Ig- 
noring the  lessons  of  experience.  Actually, 
we  will  learn  more  and  m<we  from  our  ex- 
perience, as  we  systematically  evaluate  It. 

But  we  will  not  be  like  Mark  Twain's  cat 
who  once  sat  on  a  hot  stov*.  The  cat  never 
sat  on  a  hot  stove  after  that — ^but  he  never 
sat  on  a  cold  one  either. 

What  a  systems  approach  represents — and 
all  It  represents — Is  a  method  of  analyzing 
problems.  We  have  not  yet  found  the  an- 
swers to  all  the  questions  we  have  raised.  In 
some  cases,  we  have  only  begun  to  poee  the 
questions.  In  others,  we  have  not  yet  even 
found  the  right  questions  to  ask. 

This  disclaimer  does  not  In  any  sense 
downgrade  what  I  consider  to  be  the  value  of 
the  effort.  I  place  that  value  very  high — 
as  high.  Indeed,  as  any  government  adven- 
ture of  recent  times. 

All  of  us  In  this  room  have  had  experience 
with  the  crises  of  government  which  crowd 
other  news  off  the  front  pages.  But  they  are 
not  what  government  Is.  The  essence  of  gov- 
ernment— the  priceless  quality  which  fuses 
It  with  the  public  will — is  Its  capacity  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people  it  serves. 
It  is  precUely  to  heighten  this  capacity  that 
we  have  embarked  upon  the  total  system  of 
analysis  and  problem  solving  that  I  have 
discussed  tonight. 


HAWAII  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong]  and  a  business  associate  are 
the  subjects  of  a  magazine  cover  story 
regarding  a  fascinating  business  success 
story  in  Hawaii. 

A  photograph  of  Senator  Pong  and 
his  associate,  Clifford  Yee,  appears  on 
the  front  cover  of  the  April  1967  issue  of 
Hawaii  Business  and  Industry.  Ha- 
waii Business  and  Industry,  I  have 
learned,  is  one  of  the  State's  most  re- 
spected and  influential  monthly  publica- 
tions devoted  to  happenings  in  Hawaii's 
world  of  finance  and  commerce. 

The  article  deals  with  the  growth  of 
Pinance  Factors,  of  which  the  Senator 
is  president  and  board  chairman,  from 
a  foundling  as  an  industrial  loan  com- 
pany 15  years  ago  to  a  family  of  compa- 
nies having  total  resources  of  $64  mil- 
lion. 

The  history  of  Pinance  Pactors — to- 
gether with  the  operations  of  all  of  its 
affiliated  companies — is  one  of  sound 
smd  spectacular  growth,  the  magazine 
observes.  This  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  who  hetuis  the  organization. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Ha- 
waii Business  and  Industry  article,  en- 
titled "The  Pirst  15  Years  of  Pinance 
Pactors,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Thx  FnsT  16  Ykaxs  of  Txhahc*  Fac- 
tors— This  Month  Hawaii's  Labgxst 
Industrial  Loan  Coicpant,  and  tbx  Multi- 

TDSK   or   COMFANIKS   THAT   HaVX   OSVKLOPKD 

Ai^NO    WrrH    It,    Marks    Its    16th    An- 

NTVKRSART 

Fifteen  yean  ago,  when  personal  loans 
were  a  new  concept  In  Hawaii,  a  small  Hono- 
lulu bul  scraped  up  $200,000  in  cash  and 
formed  an  industrial  loan  company  to  spe- 
cialize in  the  newly  developing  field  of  con- 
sumer finance.  Today,  after  15  years  of  spec- 
tacular growth,  the  company  has  grown  into 
what  its  founders  fondly  term  a  family  of 
companies,  diversified  yet  closely  interre- 
lated. 

Heart  of  the  whole  operation  is  still  Fi- 
nance Factors,  of  course,  with  total  resources 
today  of  W8-inllllon  and,  appropriately,  15 
offices  on  all  major  Islands.  It  Is  the  largest 
industrial  loan  company  in  operation  in  the 
Islands — despite  competition  from  such  na- 
tional organizations  as  Beneficial,  Seaboard, 
Budget,  and  lately  Dial  Finance.  But  beyond 
Factors  Itself,  Is  a  wide  ranging  collection  of 
diversified  but  closely  related  operations 
spawned  by  the  parent  company. 

The  list  includes  Grand  Pacific  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  one  of  the  State's  most  successful 
life  companies,  which  last  year  sold  •17-mil- 
lion  worth  of  Insurance  and  now  has  over 
$93-million  worth  In  force — roughly  •10-mil- 
lion  for  each  year  of  its  operation.  In  a  ma- 
jor step  taken  recently,  the  decision  was 
made  for  the  locally-owned  company  to  be- 
gin operating  in  California. 

Also  a  separate  corporation  ia  Finance 
Realty,  the  subdividing  and  bomebuilding 
member  of  the  family.  Realty  started  out 
In  1953  with  a  I3-acre  subdivision  In  Manoa. 
In  1955  bought  120  acres  near  Wahlawa  for 
what  was  to  become  the  500-unit  Walpio 
acres  subdivision — long  since  completed.  In 
1958  it  developed  and  sold  9,000  acres  of  land 
on  the  Big  Island — one  of  the  few  Big  Island 
subdivisions  to  have  been  completely  sold 
out. 

Cvirrently  the  company  is  involved  in  two 
major  long-range  projects.  Makakilo  City, 
a  subdivlBion  being  built  above  Barber's 
Point,  now  has  500  homes  on  land  leased 
from  Campbell  Estate.  For  its  other  major 
project,  the  company  has  1,800  acres  of  fee 
land  at  Pupukea  which  it  is  developing  into 
one-acre  lots,  and  the  Pupxikea  project  is  now 
going  into  Its  third  increment. 

Another  member  of  the  corporate  family 
Is  Involved  in  land  development  as  well,  but 
primarily  develops  it  as  income  property 
rather  than  to  sell.  This  Is  Finance  Invest- 
ment, set  up  Initially  to  go  into  any  type 
of  investment,  but  today  mostly  Involved  In 
land  and  buildings — from  cooperative  and 
condominium  apartments  to  warehouses  and 
office  buildings.  Most  recently.  Investment 
has  gone  into  hotel  construction — its  latest 
project  being  a  Joint  venture  with  Inter- 
Island  Resorts  to  build  the  new  Naniloa 
Hotel  in  Hilo. 

There  Is  one  other  separate  corporation  in 
the  family — Finance  Seciirlties.  Although  it 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  house  accoimts. 
It  illustrates  quite  well  how  the  corporate 
entitles  develop  wltliln  the  family  group.  As 
the  volume  of  stock  transactions  within  the 
company  began  to  grow.  It  became  apparent 
that  there  was  enough  corporate  activity  to 
warrant  the  formation  of  a  separate  corpora- 
tion. Today  Securities  handles  the  stock 
transactions  of  all  the  various  firms,  which 
over  the  years  has  developed  into  a  substan- 
tial volume. 

Also  set  up  separately  Is  the  Finance  Fac- 
tors Fovmdatlon,  to  which  the  company  has 
made  an  annual  contribution  for  the  past 
eight  years.  This  contribution  is  based  on 
a  share  of  corporate  profits,  and  the  Founda- 
tion now  has  over  $125,000  in  it,  the  earnings 
from  which  are  used  for  various  charitable 
causes  determined  by  the  board  of  directors 
each  year. 


Within  the  various  corporations  are  a 
number  of  specialty  divisions,  such  as  Fi- 
nance Factors  Insurance,  a  general  lines 
agency  which  is  still  imder  the  parent  com- 
pany and  has  not  yet  been  set  up  as  a 
separate  corporation.  Finance  Realty  has  a 
real  estate  sales  division  and  a  construction 
company,  and  Finance  Investment  operates 
a  property  management  division.  There  Is 
still  another  layer  of  company  activity,  this 
being  the  individual  development  com- 
panies formed  within  the  corporate  parent. 
Under  Finance  Investment,  for  instance, 
there  Is  a  separate  company  which  developed 
the  Ward  Avenue  Building.  ano<ther  which 
built  the  Finance  Factors  office  building  in 
Hilo,  and  so  on. 

Behind  this  corporate  structure,  and  the 
ever-widening  ripples  it  creates  as  it  grows, 
is  a  philosophy  that  whatever  the  company 
ia  Involved  in  should  somehow  be  vised  to 
create  profit  for  the  company.  Thus  It  was 
that  when  Finance  Factors  started  making 
auto  loans,  it  decided  to  set  up  its  own 
agency  to  provide  coverage  for  the  cars  the 
company  was  financing.  Or  that  when 
Realty  started  sulxiividlng,  it  set  up  Its  own 
construction  company  to  build  the  homes. 

This  philosophy  runs  even  deeper  than  its 
own  corporate  operations.  When  Security 
Title  Corporation  was  set  up  a  few  years  ago. 
Finance  Factors  was  impressed  by  its  plans 
to  put  title  Information  on  punch  cards 
and,  in  effect,  to  automate  the  industry. 
Since  through  Its  loan  activity  It  was  proces- 
sing a  large  number  of  documents.  Factors 
took  a  small  Investors  position  in  Secxirity 
Title.  As  executive  vice  president  Clifford 
Tee  puts  it,  "We  like  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  companies  we  Invest  in  through  full  com- 
pany sponsorship  on  our  part."  How  true 
this  Lb  can  be  seen  in  the  company's  rela- 
tionship with  Inter-Island  Resorts.  Through 
Finance  Investment,  the  company  set  up  a 
Joint  venture  to  build  the  Naniloa  Hotel  in 
Hilo.  Inter-Island  divorced  the  Naniloa 
from  its  regiilar  corporate  structure  and 
then  formed  a  60/60  Joint  venture  with  Fi- 
nance Investment  to  build  the  hotel,  with 
the  management  rights  going  to  Inter-Island 
Resorts. 

Finance  Factors  has  gone  even  further, 
however.  During  the  last  public  offering  of 
Inter-Island  stock.  Factors  bought  in,  and 
today  is  represented  by  Yee  on  the  board  of 
directors.  It  Is  likely  that  this  association 
will  result  In  future  Joint  ventures  as  the 
burgeoning  visitor  Industry  requires  Inter- 
Island  to  expand  Its  facilities  to  meet  the 
growing  demand.  But  beyond  that  It  illus- 
trates Finance  Factors'  willingness  to  p>ar- 
tlcipete  with  other  companies  It  has  faith 
in. 

growth  of  consumer  financx 

Willie  other  members  of  the  family  have 
been  spreading  out  in  various  directions,  the 
parent  company  has  proved  particularly 
adept  at  Increasing  Its  sliare  of  the  highly 
competitive  market  for  consumer  finance. 
In  its  early  days,  the  company  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  industry  as  It  expanded 
from  financing  for  autos  into  home  appli- 
ances, then  furniture,  and  finally  into  the 
service  areas  of  personal  loans  for  travel  and 
other  intangibles.  Of  course,  as  the  market 
has  grown,  competition  from  other  lending 
Institutions  has  come  into  the  picture, 
ranging  from  banks  and  credit  unions  to 
other  finance  companies. 

The  growth  of  the  industrial  loan  com- 
panies in  Hawaii  has  been  spectacular  over 
the  last  15  years,  going  from  $30-mllllon 
worth  of  resources  in  1952  to  $184-mllUon 
last  year.  In  this  growth.  Finance  Factors 
has  tiad  a  remarkable  showing,  having  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  offices,  but  better  than 
a  quarter  of  the  dollar  resources  of  the  local 
Industry. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  success  Is  that 
Finance  Factors  has  taken  a  different  ap- 
proach than  the  others.    While  most  firms 


set  up  small  offices  in  a  great  many  locatlona 
Finance  Factors  takes  the  approach  of  havJ 
Ing  regional  offices,  much  like  a  bank  would 
While  It  has  fewer  offices,  they  are  generally 
larger  and  more  impressive  than  the  com- 
petition. In  the  cases  where  Knance  In- 
vestment owns  the  building,  it  Is  known  aa 
the  Finance  Factors  Building.  Factors  al- 
ways encourages  Its  people  to  take  part  In 
commvmlty  activities  and  become  a  part  of 
the  community. 

Nowhere  has  Its  success  formula  been  bo 
vividly  pointed  out,  however,  as  diu-lng  the 
current  months  when  money  was  In  short 
supply  nationwide  and  many  companies 
found  themselves  In  tight  straits.  Not  only 
did  Factors  have  reserves  held  for  Just  Buch 
a  rainy  day,  but  its  ties  with  east  and  wert 
coast  and  local  banks  held  up  during  the 
period  of  stress.  In  1966,  net  profits  after 
taxes  were  up  a  healthy  14  percent. 
thx  mxn  involvd 
The  man  the  public  most  closely  asso- 
clated  with  Finance  Factors  Is  Hiram  Pong, 
who  as  president  guided  It  through  its 
formative  years.  Today,  with  Fong  in  Wash- 
ington, more  and  more  responsibility  is  in 
the  hands  of  Clifford  Yee,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal  founders,  who  holds  the  title  of  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  serves  as  the  coordi- 
nating officer  of  all  the  companies.  Not  that 
Fong  has  divorced  himself  from  business 
now  that  he  Is  a  Senator.  He  gets  back  to 
Hawaii  every  couple  of  months,  and  company 
business  gets  a  good  deal  of  his  attention  dur- 
ing those  times.  At  Finance  Factors,  how. 
ever,  there  Is  a  relationship  between  owners 
and  the  management  team  that  is  unusually 
close.  Partly  this  Is  because  four  of  the 
owners  are  active  In  the  company,  but  it  li 
also  due  to  the  degree  of  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility that  management  has  placed  on  each 
of  Its  key  executives. 

While  It  Is  not  widely  known,  ownership 
in  Finance  Factors  rests  In  six  men,  each  of 
whom  has  an  equal  share  of  stock  In  the 
company.  Of  the  six.  three  spend  full-time 
In  operations — Clifford  Yee.  Mun  On  Chun, 
and  Daniel  Lau.  The  others  are  Hiram  Fong, 
Fong  Choy  and  Dr.  L.  Q.  Pang.  None  of  the 
six  has  taken  any  profits  out  of  the  firm,  and 
over  the  years  a  major  part  of  the  company's 
expansion  has  been  internally  generated 
out  of  re-Invested  profits. 

Major  decisions,  such  as  Grand  Pacific's 
proposal  to  operate  In  California,  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  owners  and  the  management 
team  to  relate  the  specific  move  to  over-all 
company  operations,  and  a  consensus  Is  ar- 
rived at  by  the  board  of  directors.  Day-to- 
day operations  are  left  In  the  bands  of  the 
individual  executives,  with  Clifford  Yee  serv- 
ing as  the  coordinating  officer  for  all  the 
operations, 

Yee  was  In  his  early  ttiirtles  and  head  o( 
accounting  at  Honolulu  Trust  Company 
when  the  Idea  of  forming  a  consumer  finance 
company  was  first  discussed.  Working  with 
him  at  the  time,  and  also  among  the  orig- 
inal founders,  were  Daniel  Lau,  who  today  Is 
corporate  secretary  for  all  the  companies, 
and  Mun  On  Chun,  who  beads  up  Finance 
Realty  and  at  59  Is  the  elder  statesman  of 
the  youthful  management  team.  The  fourth 
member  of  the  group  that  originally  put  the 
company  together  was  Lawrence  B.  C.  Lau, 
who  was  to  sell  out  in  1962  and  move  on  to 
American  Security  Bank,  to  become  the 
bank's  president. 

Finance  Investment  is  run  by  Sheridan 
Ing,  an  MiT  graduate  who  came  to  Finance 
Factors  In  1957  from  Hawaiian  Telephone, 
where  he  had  been  head  of  biulness  research. 
Ing  was  brought  in  to  set  up  Grand  Pacific 
Life  Insurance  In  1957,  then  went  on  to  set 
up  Finance  Investment  which  he  heads  to- 
day. 

Ing  was  replaced  at  Grand  Pacific  by 
Watisworth  Yee,  who  serves  as  executive  vice 
president,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  State 
senator.    At  Finance  Factor,  Edward  Matsu- 
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moto  handles  the  day-to-day  operations  as 
senior  vice  president;  and  a  former  Amfac 
Insurance  executive.  Robert  Doane.  runs 
Finance  Insurance.  Finance  Securities  is 
under  Edward  Wong. 

a  premium  on  pxoplk 

Finance  Factors  puts  a  premium  on  people, 
and  the  fact  shows  throughout  Its  operating 
arrangement.  Almost  all  promotion  comes 
from  within  the  company,  and  it  is  a  young 
company.  Yee  himself  is  43  and  the  average 
age  of  the  top  line  management  group  is  38. 
The  average  age  for  the  entire  company  is 
only  32,  half  of  whom  have  five  years  or  more 
with  the  company.  What  holds  the  250  peo- 
ple who  make  up  the  fanUIy  of  companies? 
It  Is  a  combination  of  a  lot  of  things,  rang- 
ing from  one  of  the  first  profit  sharing  plans 
in  the  State  to  a  training  program  that  en- 
courages personal  development. 

In-house  training  programs  are  set  up  an. 
nually  for  both  new  trainees  and  to  further 
the  knowledge  of  other  employees.  Because 
the  other  times  of  the  year  are  hectic,  the 
training  periods  run  from  March  to  Jiine  or 
July  for  five  or  six  weeks  on  week  nights. 
Beyond  the  basic  training  program,  headed 
by  personnel  director  Ross  Landgraf.  there  Is 
an  opportunity  for  each  employee  to  further 
tils  training  at  company  expense.  E^^ery  male 
employee  is  urged  to  take  the  Dale  Carnegie 
Course,  and  the  company  will  pay  the  tuition 
for  anyone  who  wants  to  take  real  estate, 
insurance,  or  other  related  courses.  Speak- 
ers are  regularly  brought  in  to  talk  to  groups 
on  subjects  of  Industry  interest,  and  the 
speakers  are  often  from  the  competiton.  As 
an  example,  bank  credit  men  are  Invited  in 
to  speak,  as  are  mortgage  men,  advertising 
people,  and  estate  planners. 

Finance  Factors  also  encourages  Its  people 
to  have  professional  accreditation:  At  Grand 
Pacific  the  supervisors  are  all  CLU's,  at  Fi- 
nance Investment  the  property  manager  is 
certified,  and  two  key  executives  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  National  Installment  Banking 
School.  The  senior  management  team  has 
been  through  the  Harvard  Advanced  Manage- 
ment Program,  and  even  the  head  of  the 
company's  advertising  agency,  John  McDer- 
mott  of  Fawcett-McDermott  &  Associates,  is 
a  licensed  insurance  man. 

THE    formula    has   PAID    OFF 

How  well  this  emphasis  on  people  has  paid 
off  is  evident  in  the  over -all  success  of  the 
company.  Taken  together,  the  entire  Finance 
Factors  family  has  resources  totalling  about 
$64-miUlon.  In  addition  to  Factors,  with 
$48-mUllon,  Realty  has  resources  of  $4Va- 
mlllion,  Grand  Pacific  Life  almost  $3-mllllon, 
and  Investment  $9-milllon.  Up  to  now  Fi- 
nance Factors'  growth  has  been  almost  en- 
tlrely  based  on  operations  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  While  this  may  not  be  true  In  the 
future,  since  Grand  Pacific  is  already  moving 
into  California,  and  the  company  is  inter- 
ested In  any  good  proposition  no  matter 
where  it  is,  nevertheless  management  feels 
that  Hawaii  Is  still  In  a  decidedly  strong 
growth  position.  Wherever  It  goes,  however, 
the  sound  management  team  and  the  proven 
corporate  philosophy  of  Finance  Factors  will 
likely  refiect  Its  past  successes  in  new  and 
exclUng  directions. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  D — TREATY  ON  PRIN- 
CTPLES  GOVERNING  THE  ACTTV- 
rriES  OF  STATES  IN  THE  EX- 
PLORATION AND  USE  OF  OUTER 
SPACE,  INCLUDING  THE  MOON 
AND   OTHER    CELESTIAL   BODIES 

The  Senate,  as  tn  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Executive  D,  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, a  Treaty  on  Principles  Gtoveming 
the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Treaty  Governing  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space"  is  designed  to  es- 
tablish rules  preventing  the  use  of  outer 
space  or  any  celestial  body  in  it  as  a 
base  for  nuclear  or  any  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  sind  to  provide  means 
of  enforcing  these  riiles.  Unlike  the 
Consular  Convention,  it  is  not  a  uni- 
lateral treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
tered into  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets 
are  our  virtual  enemies  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  multi- 
nation  treaty  subscribed  to  by  many,  and 
perhaps  eventually  by  all  nations.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  been  desirous  of 
supporting  it,  provided  it  did  not  pose  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  voting 
for  ratification  was  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  detect  violations  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Soviets  or  others  in  time  to  take  meas- 
ures for  our  protection.  Frankly,  I  place 
no  reliance  on  the  treaty  promises  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  do  not  have 
complete  confidence  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment will  always  be  alert  and  real- 
istic in  guarding  against  possible  threats 
to  our  security.  My  lack  of  confidence, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  our  military 
leaders. 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  vital 
point,  I  addressed  three  question  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.    They  wei'e: 

First.  Will  we  be  able  to  determine  If 
Soviet  spacecraft  carry  heavy  weapons? 

Second.  If  so,  how? 

Third.  Could  our  present  and  pro- 
jected retaliatory  capacity  survive  a 
sneak  attack  from  outer  space? 

The  testimony  of  General  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
found  on  page  98  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
constitutes  a  partial  answer,  but  being 
given  in  open  hearing,  could  not  be  spe- 
cific enough  to  v/holly  resolve  my  doubts. 


The  answers  to  my  questions  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Director  of  Research 
and  Development,  went  into  the  matter 
more  fully  and  furnished  considerable 
assurance,  but  even  that  information 
might  not  have  enabled  me  to  make  the 
grave  decision  to  vote  for  the  treaty. 

I  then  sought  and  obtained  a  personal 
conference  with  General  Wheeler,  speak- 
ing for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Ob- 
viously, the  information  or  the  subjects 
of  discussion  with  General  Wheeler  can- 
not be  disclosed,  other  than  to  say  that 
they  went  directly  to  the  core  of  the  three 
questions  propounded  by  me.  The  infor- 
mation from,  and  the  assuraince  of,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  added  to  the  data 
received  from  the  Defense  Department 
and  carefully  studied,  enable  me  to  vote 
for  this  treaty  with  complete  confidence 
that  it  may  promote,  and  certainly  will 
not  endanger,  our  national  security. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hollings  Eissumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  his  interest  In  se- 
curing exact  and  adequate  Information 
about  the  military  and  security  EiQ)ects 
of  the  treaty. 

I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  this 
matter,  because  In  the  committee  I  di- 
rected my  attention  and  addressed  my 
questions  to  this  particular  issue. 

We  know  that  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space  is  neither  new  nor  recent.  In  No- 
vember of  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
UyAi  the  initiative,  and,  in  an  exchange 
of  letters  with  the  Chief  of  State  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  expressed  our  country's  de- 
sire to  seek  agreements  to  limit  the  uses 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 
This  policy  has  been  reaffirmed  re- 
peatedly by  President  Kennedy  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  treaty,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  at  its 
first  hearing,  received  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  and  a  statement  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Mr.  Webb. 

I  must  say  that  I  did  not  feel  that  they 
dealt  adequately  with  the  military  and 
national  security  aspects  of  the  treaty. 
I  requested  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  insist  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Genertd 
Wheeler,  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Vance,  speaking  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  appear  at  a  public 
hearing  on  April  12,  to  testify  concerning 
these  problems. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  those  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  which  bear  on  our 
national  security  and  military  posture  In 
light  of  the  testimony  given  the  com- 
mittee by  General  Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Vance. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  article  IV  obligates 
the  treaty  p>artles  "not  to  place  in  orbit 
around  the  earth  any  objects  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  Install  such 
weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  station 
such  weapons  In  outer  space  In  any  other 
manner." 
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Paragraph  (2)  of  article  IV  prohibits 
"the  establishment  of  military  bases,  in- 
stallations and  fortifications,  the  testing 
of  any  type  of  weapons  and  the  conduct 
of  military  maneuvers  on  celestial 
bodies"  and,  in  the  affirmative,  requires 
that  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies 
be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  order  to  establish  safeguards  and  to 
ascertain  compliance  by  the  parties  with 
the  above  prohibitions  of  article  IV,  the 
treaty  in  article  xn  provides  for  inspec- 
tion by  granting  the  parties  physical  ac- 
cess "to  all  stations.  Installations,  equip- 
ment and  space  vehicles  on  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies"  upon  reasonable 
advance  notice.  But  with  respect  to 
orbiting  bodies— and  this  is  the  impor- 
tant distinction — there  is  no  provision  in 
article  XH  or  in  any  other  article  of  the 
treaty  authorizing  physical  inspection  so 
as  to  determine  whether  orbiting  bodies 
are  armed. 

It  was  this  absence  of  a  provision  in  the 
treaty  requiring  inspection  of  orbiting 
objects  wiiich  aroused  my  concern  and 
prompted  my  interest  in  seeking  addi- 
tional information. 

The  Senate  should  address  Itself  to  this 
important  question  and  the  public  at 
large  has  a  right  to  be  informed. 

In  the  public  hearing  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  April  12 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised  here 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  which  I 
wiU  raise  also,  were  addressed  to  General 
Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Honorable  Cyrus 
Vance,  speaking  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing,  before  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  put  questions  to 
these  witnesses,  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk]  covered  the  subject 
matter  thoroughly  and  in  detail  and  ob- 
tained answers  to  many  of  the  questions 
that  concerned  me.  When  my  oppor- 
tunity for  examining  the  witnesses  pre- 
sented Itself  I  noted  that  many  of  the 
questions  I  had  prepared  had  been  an- 
swered. The  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  contain  Information  and  Judg- 
ments which  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  are  entitled  to  know. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by 
Senator  Lausche,  and  which  I  later 
asked,  was  this:  Is  It  possible  for  the 
United  States,  within  its  present  capa- 
bilities, to  determine  whether  an  orbit- 
ing object  in  outer  space  is  armed? 

The  answer  was  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  whether  a  single  body  or- 
biting in  space  is  armed  but  that  the 
appearance  of  a  niunber  of  orbiting 
bodies  would  give  notice  to  our  security 
and  military  services  of  the  possibility 
that  they  might  be  armed.  Mr.  Vance 
testified : 

We  believe  that,  through  our  space  obser- 
vation and  other  technical  surveillance  sys- 
tems. wMnpllance  with  this  provision  of  the 
treaty  can.  and  will,  be  effectively  monitored. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  one  or  two  or  some 
very  small  number  of  weapons  coiold  not  be 
clandestinely  orbited  without  being  Identi- 
fied. This  Is  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  be  mlUtarlly  significant,  a  large  number 
of  weapons  would  have  to  be  deployed,  and 
this  wovild  certainly  be  detected. 

This  view  was  reaffirmed  by  General 
Wheeler,  who  stated: 
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We  have  certain  capabllltlea  today  to  de- 
tect and  keep  track  of  objects  In  space,  and 
while,  as  I  point  out  In  my  statement,  a 
space  power  could  xindoubtedly  orbit  one  or 
two  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  space 
without  our  necessarily  detecting  It,  any  sub- 
stantial ntunber  which  would  constitute  a 
military  threat  could  be  detected  at  the 
present  time  by  our  present  capabilities. 

The  second  question  I  asked  was  this: 
Is  it  more  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  detect  an  attack  by  armed  missiles 
or  an  attack  by  armed  orbiting  bodies? 
Both  witnesses  testified  that  we  could 
easily  detect  a  missile  attack  but  that 
we  would  have  greater  difficulty  in  de- 
tecting a  surprise  attack  of  orbiting 
bodies  armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Both  General  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Vance, 
speaking  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
assured  the  committee  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  pusliing  forward  its  pres- 
ent programs  for  developing  improved 
methods  of  surveillance  and  Identifica- 
tion of  orbiting  armed  objects,  that  the 
Department  has  sufficient  funds  at  pres- 
ent to  carry  out  this  program  and  that 
the  Department  would  not  hesitate  to 
request  additional  future  appropriations 
when  needed. 

General  Wheeler  testified  that: 

This  threat  can  be  answered  only  through 
Intensified  U.S.  efforts  to  develop  capabili- 
ties to  detect  and  verify  the  orbiting  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  those  threatening  mass 
destruction.  We  must  develop  the  capabil- 
ity of  dealing  with  that  threat  should  It 
materialize,  with  or  without  a  treaty. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  the  most 
significant  testimony  given  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  that 
he  would  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  military  services  and  the 
agencies  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain monitoring  and  surveillance  sys- 
tems for  the  detection  of  possible  armed 
satellites  rather  than  have  the  right  to 
inspection. 

I  do  not  know  all  of  the  reasons  he 
had  for  making  that  statement,  but  it  is 
important  and  significant  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  that  they 
prefer  to  rely  on  our  capabilities  to  de- 
tect any  possible  smning  of  orbiting 
bodies,  and  they  expressed  confidence 
that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  that 
capability.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  I 
find  myself  able  to  support  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty. 

My  last  point  is  that  the  treaty  does 
not  significantly  change  our  present  sit- 
uation. Today  there  is  no  agreement. 
It  has  been  the  annoimced  U.S.  policy 
since  1962  not  to  deploy  weapons  In  outer 
space.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
whether  we  enter  into  tills  treaty  or  not, 
the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  so  desired,  could 
orbit  armed  objects,  and  our  present  ca- 
pability for  verifying  the  armed  nature 
of  these  objects  In  space  would  not  be 
changed. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  believe  this  Is 
an  Important  treaty.  I  think  It  deserves 
more  discussion  in  the  Senate,  not  only 
concerning  Its  provisions,  but  concerning 
Its  possible  long-range  effects.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment Ambassador  Goldberg  for  his  long 
and  patient  efforts  and  skill  In  negotiat- 
ing tills  treaty. 


I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  raised  tills  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  questions  to  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Vance  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Johit  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
Wheeler,  and  their  answers  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MORE    TESTIMONT   BOUGHT 

Senator  Coopkr.  As  the  Chairman  stated  at 
the  outset  of  this  meeting,  I  did  ask  these 
witnesses  be  called  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  military  aspects  of  the 
treaty  and  Its  effect  upon  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  did  not  think  that  the  statemente  of 
Secretary  Rusk  or  of  Ambassador  Goldberg 
or  Mr.  Webb  covered  this  aspect  adequately. 
I  have  also  read  the  statements  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  which  I  think  you.  Secre- 
tary Vance,  have  repeated. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Coopeb.  And  the  statement  of 
General  Wheeler. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  many  of  the 
questions  that  I  had  prepared  for  this  hear- 
ing have  been  answered  because  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Senator  Lausche.  I  think  he  has 
explored  this  field  very  thoroughly. 

But  I  do  want  to  ask  a  few  more  questions 
because  I  think  it  Is  necessary  that  the  coun- 
try,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  feel  that  this 
treaty  does  not  In  any  way  Impinge  upon  the 
security  of  the  tTnlted  States. 

VERIFICATION    OF   ORBITING    OBJECTS 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  as  you  have  stated, 
that  whether  this  treaty  Is  entered  Into  or 
not.  the  Soviet  Union.  If  it  desired,  could 
orbit  armed  bodies,  and  our  capability  for 
verification  would  not  be  changed  In  any 
way.    That  Is  correct.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Vance.  That  Is  correct. 

General  Wheeler.  TTiat  Is  correct. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  have  stated  that  the 
United  States  now  has  the  capability  of  Iden- 
tifying objects  that  are  orbited  In  space,  but 
can  we  also  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  armed? 

Mr.  Vance.  Senator  Cooper,  as  I  Indicated 
In  my  statement.  It  would  be  possible  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  launch  one  or  two  which 
might  escape  our  Identification.  However, 
It  woxild  be.  In  my  view.  Impossible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  launch,  undetected,  a  mili- 
tarily significant  number,  and  I  believe  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  will  concur  with  that  state- 
ment. 

General  Wheeur.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Coopes.  I  have  not  served  on  the 
Armed  Servlcfs  Committee  for  a  long  time 
or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
and  some  of  these  subjects  are  very  tech- 
nical. I  do  not  have  the  knowledge  that 
perhaps  Senator  Gore  and  others  would  have 
on  the  technical  aspects.  But  may  I  ask 
again,  can  you  distinguish  and  Identify  an 
orbiting  body  and  can  you  determine  now 
whether  that  body  Is  armed? 

Mr.  Vance.  It  Is  not  possible  to  determine 
whether  a  single  body  orbiting  In  space  Is 
armed  with  the  technology  which  we  have 
at  this  point  In  time. 

DETECTION   OT  ARMED  ORBmNO  BODIES 

Senator  Cooper.  But  If  you  detected  a 
number  of  orbiting  bodies,  that  gives  you 
cause  for  concern  that  they  might  be 
armed? 

Mr.  Vance.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Coopkr.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  treaty  Is  to  encourage  the  free  use  of 
space.  What  would  there  be  about  a  group 
of  orbiting  bodies  that  would  give  you  con- 
cern that  they  might  be  armed? 

Mr.  Vancr.  There  are  some  characteristics 
which  would  be  Identifiable  or  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  might  be  an  or- 
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biting  bomb  or  a  nuclear  weapon.  The  size 
would  be  one  of  the  Important  facts  that 
one  would  look  to.  There  are  other  classi- 
fied programs  which  we  have  underway  at 
this  point  which  when  they  reach  their 
fruition  win  be  able  to  give  us  a  great  deal 
more  knowledge  than  we  can  gather  at  the 
present  time  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  body  In  orbit. 

Senator  Coopkb.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have 
stated  that  there  could  be  a  small  number 
of  orbiting  bodies  which  you  could  not  de- 
tect but  that  a  significant  number  would 
cause  you  concern.  Now.  Is  there  any  point 
where  a  certain  number  would  cause  you 
concern? 

Mr.  Vance.  Are  you  asking  me  how  many 
would  give  us  concern? 

Senator  Cooper.  Tes. 

Mr.  Vance.  It  Is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer. Senator,  but  If  we  would  detect  ten  or 
more.  I  would  certainly  have  concern. 

DETECTION     OF    A     MISSILE     LAtrNCHING     OH    AN 
ORBrriNG    BOMB 

Senator  Oooper.  Would  It  be  more  difficult 
to  determine  whether  a  missile  attack  was 
being  launched'or  whether  a  group  of  orbit- 
ing bodies  might  constitute  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Vance.  Let  me  say.  Senator,  with  re- 
soect  to  that  question,  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  launch  an  attack  from  space  than 
It  is  to  launch  one  from  the  earth.  You 
have  many  problems  in  trying  to  launch  an 
attack  from  space.  You  have  the  problem 
of  accuracy.  The  accuracy  of  a  bomb  de- 
orblted  to  the  earth  Is  mtich  lees  than  that 
of  an  ICBM.  In  addition  the  payload  is  less 
than  that  of  an  ICBM. 

The  whole  problem  of  command  and  con- 
trol Is  much  more  difficult  with  respect  to 
an  orbiting  body.  Finally,  it  Is  much  more 
expensive  than  an  ICBM. 

So  that  from  a  commonsense  standpoint, 
It  simply  does  not  make  sense 

Senator  Cooper.  I  understand,  and  that  Is 
the  question  I  am  going  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  In  a  minute.  But  that  was  not  the 
question  I  asked. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Cooper.  My  question  is  this:  Is  it 
more  difficult  to  detect  a  missile  launching 
than  It  would  be  to  detect  an  armed  orbit- 
ing object  directed  against  this  country? 

Mr.  Vance.  No.  We  have  systems  in  being 
right  now  which  make  It  easy  to  determine 
whether  a  missile  has  been  launched. 

Senator  Cooper.  That  Is  what  I  thought. 
You  make  the  distinction  that  It  Is  easier 
to  Identify  a  missile  attack  on  the  United 
Slates  than  It  might  be 

Mr.  Vance.  Oh.  yes;  Indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper  (continuing).  To  identify 
an  attack  by  armed  bodies  orbiting  the  earth. 

FEASIBIUTT  or  ARMING  ORBITING  BODIES 

You  said  that.  In  your  Judgment — and  I 
think  General  Wheeler  also  made  the  sUte- 
ment— the  arming  of  bodies  orbiting  the 
earth  was  not  feasible  for  many  reasons,  at 
least  In  the  present  state  of  technology. 
Would  you  consider  that  It  Is  possible  that 
the  technology  could  advance  to  the  point 
whereby  the  arming  of  orbiting  bodies  might 
become  feasible? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  doubt  It  myself,  sir.  But  I 
said  in  my  statement  that  It  Is  possible  that 
some  of  the  disadvantages  which  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  In  answer  to  your  pre- 
vious question  may  be  eliminated  In  time. 

Senator  Cooper.  Do  you  agree  with  that, 
General  Wheeler? 

General  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir;  It  can  1>e  done 
at  the  present  time,  but  It  Is  not  attractive 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  some  of  which  you 
have  touched  on.  Senator. 

I  would  think  that  advancing  technology 
Will  remove  some  of  the  disadvantages  In- 
herent In  an  armed  orbiting  body,  and  It  U 
lor  this  reason  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


consider,  as  I  brought  out  with  Senator 
Lausche.  that  we  must  Improve  our  capabil- 
ities In  the  detection  and  verification  area. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  now  state  that  you 
believe  the  United  States  has  the  capabil- 
ity to  Identify  orbiting  bodies  which  might 
carry  arms. 

General  Wheeler.  This  Is  correct,  sir. 

CONTINUED    research     PBOGRAMS 

Senator  Cooper.  Assuming,  as  you  have 
stated,  that  the  technology  could  be  ad- 
vanced so  that  the  arming  of  orbiting  bodies 
might  be  considered  feasible  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  do  you  now  have  a  program  to  im- 
prove surveillance  and  monitoring  which 
could  meet  such  a  contingency? 

General  Wheeler.  We  do.  Senator. 

Mr.  Vance.  Yes  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  have  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Aseneral  Wheeler.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Senator  Cooper.  The  reason  I  asked  that. 
General  Wheeler,  Is  because  you  have  said 
in  the  statement  you  filed  with  the  commit- 
tee several  weeks  ago  and  today  that: 

"As  technical,  economic,  and  military  fac- 
tors change  or  alter  current  assessments  con- 
cerning strategic  efficacy  of  orbital  weapons, 
our  national  security  will  demand  an  In- 
crease In  our  military  efforts  In  space  not 
prohibited  by  the  treaty" — 

And,  later: 

"Of  crucial  significance  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  is  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  the  authority  of  this 
treaty  to  become  meaningless  by  diminishing 
U.S.  military  efforts  In  space  technology." 

Do  you  believe  It  would  be  necessary  for 
further  assistance  from  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize programs  which  would  enable  you  to 
develop  methods  of  surveillance  and  Identi- 
fication of  orbiting  armed  bodies,  so  as  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States? 

General  Wheeler.  That  Is  correct.  Senator. 
What  I  am  really  saying  in  these  two  state- 
ments, which  you  quoted,  is  that  we  cannot 
permit  the  treaty  Itself  to  generate  a  sort  of 
euphoria  that  this  gives  us  a  security  situa- 
tion that  will  hold  Into  the  future  indefinite- 
ly, and,  therefore,  we  will  undoubtedly  be 
coming  to  the  Congress  In  future  years  ask- 
ing for  budgetary  support  for  contintilng 
R.  &  D.  programs  to  improve  our  capabilities 
for  detection  and  verification. 

Mr.  Vance.  However.  Senator,  I  would  point 
out  we  have  sufficient  funds  In  the  current 
year's  budget  to  do  all  that  is  required  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Coopeb.  There  Is  no  question  in 
your  mind,  then,  that  you  will  ask  for  the 
means  to  meet  this  possible  contingency. 

Generjil  Wheeler.  None  at  all.  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  have  two  or  three  other 
questions. 

can  THE  UNITED  STATES  EVENTUALLY  ARM 
ORBITING  BODIES? 

The  U.S.  policy  Is  not  to  arm  orbiting 
bodies  whether  or  not  this  treaty  Is  entered 
into? 

General  Wheeler.  That  Is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Cooper.  Assume  we  enter  the 
treaty  and  the  United  States  does  not  arm 
orbiting  bodies,  and  suddenly  you  discover 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  so.  Would 
that  event  place  the  United  States  at  an 
Immediate  military  disadvantage  or  endanger 
its  security? 

General  Wheeler.  I  do  not  believe  so.  Sen- 
ator. We  gave  up  nothing  that  was  cur- 
rently attractive  to  \is  from  a  military  point 
of  view  In  stating  our  Intention  not  to  orbit 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  And  if  the 
Soviets  do  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
It  would  not  follow,  in  my  Judgment,  that 
we  should  do  so  In  order  to  improve  our 
security. 

There  might  be  other  things  that  we 
should  do  which  would  take  away  from  them 
any  military  advantage  they  might  achieve. 


INSISTENCE  UPON  VERIFICATION  PROCEDURES 

Senator  Cooper.  I  realize  there  is  not  any 
practical  method  of  verification.  Would  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  Insist  In  this 
treaty  on  some  form  of  verification  with  re- 
spect to  orbiting  bodies,  mark  any  change  in 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  Insist  upon  verification  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  weapons  treaties? 

That  Is  probably  a  question  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

General  Wheeler.  I  believe  that  probably 
is  one  for  the  Department  of  State.  Senator. 
I  would  say  it  represents  no  change  which 
causes  me  concern.  It  Is  quite  true,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  Inferring,  that  In  the  past  in 
various  arms  control  agreements  we  have  in- 
sisted on  on-site  inspection,  and,  of  course. 
In  this  particular  Instance  we  are  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies. 

Senator  Cooper.  My  reason  for  asking  is  to 
determine  whether  this  is  the  first  deviation. 

General  Wheeler.  Yes. 

However,  as  I  said  In  response  to  an  earlier 
question  from  the  committee,  I  would  prefer 
to  rely  upon  our  national  capabilities  In  this 
regard. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  support  the  objectives  of  the  treaty,  and 
I  am  very  happy  that  you  testified.  I  think 
your  testimony  cleared  up — at  least  In  my 
mind  and,  I  believe,  in  the  minds  of  others — 
questions  which  could  relate  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

*  «  •  •  ■ 

WEAPONS    OF     MASS    DESTRUCTION 

Senator  Cooper.  The  treaty  refers  to  wea- 
pons of  mass  destruction  as  well  as  nuclear 
weapons.  Can  you  give  us  some  statement 
about  that? 

Mr.  Vance.  Yes.  I  believe  It  would  include 
such  other  weapons  systems  as  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  sir.  or  any  weapon  which 
might  be  developed  in  the  future  which 
would  have  the  capability  of  mass  destruc- 
tion such  as  that  which  would  be  wreaked 
by  nuclear  weap>ons. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  was  impressed  in  read- 
ing the  statements  of  Secretary  Rtisk  and 
Ambassador  Goldberg  and  Mr.  Webb.  How- 
ever, they  said  little  about  the  problem  of 
verification  and  little  about  the  military  as- 
pects of  the  treaty.  You  have  directed  your 
testimony  toward  those  Issues. 

Is  there  anything  that  you  could  say  in  an 
executive  session  which  would  give  further 
light  on  this  subject  that  you  are  not  able 
to  say  here  in  open  session? 

Mr.  Vance.  We  could  go  into  further  de- 
tails on  what  systems  we  have  and  are  work- 
ing on  in  the  verlflcation  field,  and  this  might 
be  Illuminating  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Cooper.  But  your  statements 
would  remain  the  same 

Mr.  Vance.  Our  statements  remain  the 
same.  I  fuUy  support  this  treaty  In  every 
respect. 

Senator  Cooper  (continuing).  In  execu- 
tive session. 

I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Any  statements  you 
give  in  executive  session  would  simply  sustain 
the  conclusions  you  have  reached. 

Mr.  Vance.  That  Is  correct. 

General  Wheeler.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frwn  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
have  both  rendered  a  very  important 
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service  to  the  Senate  In  the  discussion 
of  this  matter. 

I  had  caused  some  study  to  be  made, 
and  I  made  some  study  of  this  matter 
in  my  office.  I  was  not  able  to  procure 
from  the  hearings  nor  from  what  I  could 
ascertain  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  that  were  raised. 
I  have  since  received  those  answers  from 
the  discussion  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  discussion  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
With  respect  to  the  reservation  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  this  particular 
treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  yesterday  and  acquiesced 
In  the  unanimous  consent,  after  being 
assxired  that  the  minority  leader  had 
cleared  this  matter  for  a  vote  at  2:30. 
Therefore,  I  presume  it  Is  regular  in 
that  respect.  Frankly,  I  feel,  in  view  of 
the  ramifications  of  this  treaty,  that  it 
Is  a  matter  which  might  well  have  taken 
up  a  little  more  discussion  than  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  Chamber  for  the  last 
3  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

I  was  concerned  when  I  learned  that 
apparently  there  were  no  hearings  orig- 
inally scheduled  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Defense.  As 
I  understand  it,  those  hearings  were 
scheduled  on  the  Instigation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
may  be  in  error  about  that,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  treaty  which  may  poten- 
tially have  long-term  effects,  which  this 
treaty  does,  could  well  have  borne  a  little 
more  exhaustive  discussion  and  a  little 
more  exhaustive  investigation  than  ap- 
parently this  treaty  did. 

I  shaU  vote  for  the  treaty  with  the 
assurances  we  have  received  here,  but 
I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  perhaps  even  on 
the  part  of  many  to  skim  over  these 
matters  in  a  rather  cursory  fashion — and 
believe  me,  there  is  nothing  at  all  cursory 
about  a  nuclear  weapon  system  in  space. 
It  is  true  that  we  could  identify  even 
one  missile — a  nuclear  missile — orbiting 
In  space,  and  we  could  more  readily  iden- 
tify perhaps  10  missiles  which  might  be 
considered  as  constituting  an  offensive 
system,  but  it  might  also  be  considered 
in  this  same  respect  that  we  have  to  view 
the.  potentiality  of  the  U.S.SJI.  That 
potentiality  might  be  to  orbit  10  of  these 
at  one  time,  or  in  the  course  of  2  or  3 
days,  and  then  we  are  faced  with  a  situ- 
ation post  facto  about  which  nothing 
could  be  done. 

However,  in  view  of  our  developing 
technology  and  our  capability,  I  believe 
within  the  foreseeable  future  it  would 
be  Inadvisable  and  too  expensive  to  orbit 
an  offensive  system  in  space,  considering 
the  potential  that  the  U.S.S  Jl.  has  at  the 
moment  in  the  intercontinental  ballistics 
field.  Therefore,  I  do  not  regard  this  as 
an  Irrecoverable  bar  to  voting  for  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  I  made  upon  the 
Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Ac- 
tivities of  States  in  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

This  treaty  wa«  signed  on  January  27. 
1967,  on  bebaU  of  the  USA.  Great  Britain 
and  the  USSR.  It  was  referred  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Ctommlttee,  which  has  re- 
ported favorably  thereon  without  reservation. 
The  purposes  of  the  Treaty:  To  establish 
general  principles  for  peaceful  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies.  The  parties  agree 
that  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
and  other  celestial  bodies  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  countries  without  discrimina- 
tion; not  subject  to  appropriation  by  claim 
of  sovereignty:  precludes  the  establishment 
of  military  Installations  and  the  conduct  of 
maneuvers;  and  provides  for  the  right  to  In- 
spect Installations  and  space  vehicles  on  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

The  language  of  the  Treaty  Is  based  on  a 
blending  of  the  language  of  the  Anarctlc 
Treaty  of  1969  together  with  the  substance 
of  two  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolutions. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  consists  of  a 
Preamble  and  seventeen  articles.  The  per- 
tinent articles  are  set  out  below.  The  Is. 
sues  raised  by  these  provisions  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

Article  1  provides  that  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  shall  be  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  and  In  the  interest  of  all  coun- 
tries. Irrespective  of  their  degree  of  economic 
or  scientific  development,  and  shall  be  the 
province  of  all  mankind. 

Article  2  provides  that  outer  space  shall 
not  be  subject  to  national  appropriation  by 
claim  of  sovereignty. 

Article  3  provides  that  parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  carry  on  their  activities  In  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  In  ac- 
cordance with  international  law. 

Article  4  provides  that  th«  parties  shall 
not  undertake  to  place  In  orbit  any  objects 
carrying  nuclear  weapons,  install  such  weap- 
ons on  celestial  bodie«,  or  station  such 
weapons  in  outer  space  in  any  other  man. 
ner.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that  Inspection  pro- 
visions of  Article  1  and  13  do  not  apply  to 
Article  4.) 

Article  5  obliges  parties  to  return  astro- 
nauts and  to  report  to  the  UN  any  condition 
in  outer  space  that  might  endanger  Ufe. 

Article  6  provides  parties  shall  bear  inter- 
national responsibility  for  all  Its  national 
space  activities. 

Article  7  provides  that  state  parties  are 
IntematlonaUy  liable  for  damage  to  other 
state  parties  by  any  object  launched  Into 
outer  space. 

Article  8  provides  that  an  object  launched 
Into  outer  space  retains  Its  national  char- 
acter. 

Article  9  provides  for  the  principal  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  assistance  between  the 
parties. 

Article  10  establishes  means  whereby  re- 
quests can  be  make  by  parties  to  the  treaty 
to  observe  the  flight  of  space  objects 
launched  by  one  another. 

Article  11  provides  for  Informing  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  UN  of  the  nature,  con- 
duct, and  location  of  activities  of  peaceful 
exploration  In  the  lase  of  outer  space. 

Article  12  provides  for  access  U.  Installa- 
tions and  space  vehicles  on  celestial  bodies. 
(Inspection  provision.) 

Article  13  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  apply  to  the  activities  both  of 
single  states  and  In  those  situations  in  which 
states  carry  on  activities  Jointly. 

The  remainder  of  the  articles,  14  through 
17.  provide  the  necessary  steps  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  and  the  means  whereby 
a  party  may  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  after 
ratification. 

Issues  Raised  by  the  Language  of  the 
Treaty: 


1.  Article  1  raises  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  fixed  obligation  on  the 
US  to  share  with  other  parties  to  the  Treaty 
the  benefits  and  results  of  Its  exploration 
particularly  in  the  area  of  Its  present  com^ 
munlcatlons  satellite  field.  It  was  the  Com- 
mittee's understanding  that  nothing  m 
Article  1  diminishes  the  right  of  the  US  to 
determine  how  it  shall  share  the  beneflu  or 
results  of  its  space  activities. 

♦v^"^.'"^  *  '^**"  *•*«  quesUon  of  whether 
the  US  is  committing  itself  to  an  arms  con- 
trol  measure  which  has  not  been  properlv 
safeguarded  from  violation.  In  this  rewrd 
at  the  Conunlttee  hearings,  Secretary  R^ 
commented.  "We  have  no  doubt  we  can  monU 
tor  effecuvely  a  weapons  system  placed  in 
outer  space."  This,  together  with  a  stat^ 
ment  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statin* 
that  toey  did  not  seek  a  mutual  Inspect 
provision  in  orbiting  bodies,  led  the  Com 
mlttee  to  feel  that  there  was  no  problem  with 
regard  to  inspecUng  vehicles  orblUnif  the 
earth  which  might  or  might  not  be  canylna 
nuclear  weapons  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 

.  J-„1''"f  f  I  ^^^  '■^^'*  ^  ^^^  nature  and 
extent  of  International  liability  assumed  by 
toe  parues— The  Committee  noted  that  the 
Administration     Is     presenUy    preparinit    a 
Treaty  on  international  liability.    Under  the 
terms  of  this  treaty,  electronic  Interference 
by  one  spacecraft  with  another  Is  not  coy- 
tl     ^  Therefore,  it  U  the  undersUndlng  of 
the  Committee  that  Article  7  pertains  only 
to    physical,    non-electrical    damage   which 
space  acuvltles  may  cause  to  persons  or  peo- 
ple  of   another  signatory  state.    EvldenUy 
therefore,  the  electrical  Interference  which 
must  be  covered  may  be  the  subject  of  an- 
other AdmlnistraUon  treaty.    The  Commit- 
tee  report  Is  not  clear  on  whether  or  not  this 
treaty  Is  now  being  prepared.    In  a  letter 
from  Dean  Rusk  to  Senator  Smith  with  re- 
gard  to  this  quesUon,  the  State  Department 
advised  that  negoUatlon  of  a  detailed  con- 
venUon  on  Uablllty  will  Uke  a  considerable 
amount  of  Ume.    In  the  meanUme,  they  con- 
sider that  Article  7  represents  a  fair  arrange- 
ment and  will  serve  adequately  as  a  guide 
for  the  parties  to  the  Treaty.    In  the  view 
of  the  State  Department,  no  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  Space  Treaty  could  have  been 
reached   without   a   fair   UablUty   provision. 
In  this  letter,  however.  Senator  Smith  raises 
the  vaUd  point  that  under  the  terms  of  this 
Treaty,  the  United  States  coxild  be  liable  to  a 
foreign  national  in  this  country  who  might 
be  Injured   by  an   object  launched  in  this 
country.    Oddly  enough,  the  Treaty  goes  fur- 
ther with  protecting  foreign  nationals  than 
US  citizens  who  have  no  specific  remedy  at 
the  present  Ume  for  objects  launched  by  the 
U.S.    Secretary    Rusk's    comment    to    this 
point  Is  that  this  is  true  but  there  are  re- 
ciprocal provisions  which  would  grant  Amer- 
ican citizens  the  same  right  on  foreign  soil. 
4.  Article  12  provides  access  to  Installations 
and  space  vehicles  on  celestial  bodies  on  the 
basis    of    reciprocity.    It   should    be   noted, 
however,  that  such  access  Is  only  available 
to  Installations  and  space  vehicles  In  place 
on  the  moon,  and  does  not  provide  for  any 
kind  of  inspection  during  the  time  that  these 
vehicles  or  Installations  are  In  orbit. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  assurances  that  have  been 
given.  There  are,  of  course,  pros  and 
cons  on  this  treaty,  as  on  all  treaties. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  treaty.  I  am, 
as  we  all  are,  concerned  about  the 
machinery  that  flies  through  the  air- 
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But,  I  am  more  concerned  about  what 
Is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
who  propel  that  machinery. 

On  that  point,  although  this  may  seem 
perhaps  not  the  place  to  say  It,  what  are 
the  conclusions  I  want  to  draw,  hope- 
fully? 

I  know  that  the  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans go  out  to  the  family,  and  to  the 
Russian  people,  in  the  death  of  Vladimir 
Komarov.  I  know  that  many  people 
throughout  the  world  must  have  said, 
in  their  own  way,  in  their  own  language, 
to  the  Supreme  Being  in  whom  they  be- 
lieve, "May  God  rest  his  soul." 

In  view  of  the  statements  recently 
made  by  Svetlana  Alllluyeva  Stalin  in 
recognizing  in  the  midst  of  her  Soviet 
land  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
people  In  Communist  lands  may  have 
sent  up  the  B?jne  prayer,  lacking  suf- 
ficient strength  within  themselves  but 
in  their  own  way  praying  for  the  brave 
Komarov,  "May  Ood  rest  his  soul." 

Perhaps  in  a  spiritual  explanation  lies 
some  hope  far  more  than  in  the  simple 
control  of  machinery. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  It 
would  be  difficult  not  to  vote  for  a  treaty 
which  offers  great  hope  of  peace  in  space. 
Would  we  could  have  it  on  earth.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  that  It  would  have  been 
desirable  had  we  had  a  little  more  time 
for  debate.  I  invite  attention  to  one 
point  I  have  discussed  before,  on  April  14, 
which  I  think  should  have  received  more 
consideration  before  we  were  asked  to 
vote.  That  is  with  reference  to  satellites 
as  aids  to  the  war  which  is  now  going 
on  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  13, 
there  was  published  an  Associated  Press 
story  to  the  effect  that: 

American  bombers  are  being  guided  to 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  by  daUy  photo- 
graphs received  from  U.S.  weattier  satellites. 

According  to  the  story,  the  aerial 
photos  from  the  satellites  are  rushed, 
sometimes  when  still  wet,  to  the  U.S.  air 
commander  in  South  Vietnam,  Lt.  Gen. 
William  W.  Momyer.  even  while  U.S. 
bombers  are  on  their  way  to  the  north: 

By  spotting  breaks  in  the  clouds.  General 
Momyer  can  divert  planes  to  areas  that  are 
unexpectedly  clear.  With  satellite  photos 
sometimes  taken  minutes  before,  he  has  a 
grasp  of  the  weather  situation  that  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  by  conventional  forecast- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  that  would  seem 
to  be  a  violation  at  least  of  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty.  If  we  can  use  satellites, 
which  are  certainly  articles  in  space  to 
assist  one  side  In  the  war,  I  think  this 
is  violating  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  even 
before  it  has  been  ratified.  I  realize  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  outer  space 
as  intended  in  the  treaty  and  what  we 
may  consider  space  closer  to  earth,  but 
I  feel  the  issue  is  not  so  clearly  defined 
in  the  treaty  to  prevent  future  misinter- 
pretation or  misunderstanding. 

I  wish  that  this  treaty  had  had  fuller 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Insertion  which  I  made  on 
April  14,  which  appears  on  page  9641  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  including  an 
arUcle  published  in  the  New  York  Times 


concerning  this  matter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Is  THE  UNriEo  States  m  Violation  of  teb 

Spirit  of  thx  Outxb  Spacx  Tbxatt  Even 

BeTOKE    BAXmCATION? 

Mr.  OHTrENiNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  6 
minutes. 

The  PxEsmiNa  OmcEB.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GanENiNO.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sup- 
ported, and  Intend  to  continue  to  support, 
the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space.  It  represents, 
In  my  opinion,  an  important  step  forward 
on  the  rocky  road  to  peace  for  all  mankind. 
I  hope  that  it  will  shortly  be  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  that  the  Senate  wlU  then 
promptly  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  Its 
ratification. 

In  the  New  York  Times  this  morning  there 
appeared  a  story  under  the  dateline  of  Sai- 
gon, South  Vietnam,  April  13,  from  the 
Associated  Press  to  the  effect  that  "Ameri- 
can bombers  are  being  guided  to  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  by  daily  photographs  re- 
ceived from  U.S.  weather  satellites." 

According  to  the  story,  the  aerial  photos 
from  the  satellites  are  rushed,  sometimes 
when  still  wet,  to  the  U.S.  air  commander 
In  South  Vietnam,  Lt.  Gen.  WUUam  W. 
Momyer,  -  even  while  UJ3.  bombers  are  on 
their  way  to  the  north: 

"By  spotting  breaks  in  the  clouds.  Gen- 
eral Momyer  can  divert  planes  to  areas  that 
are  unexpectedly  clear.  With  satellite 
photos  sometimes  taken  minutes  before,  he 
has  a  graep  of  the  weather  situation  that 
is  impossible  to  obtain  by  convention  fore- 
casting." 

In  connection  with  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space,  a  serloxis 
question  Is  raised  by  this  practice  of  using 
the  weather  satellites  to  locate  attainable 
bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
question  Is  thus  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  practice  would  violate  the  objectives 
of  the  proposed  treaty. 

It  Is  true  that  the  weather  satellites  in  and 
of  themselves  are  not  weapons  of  war  and 
are  not  raining  bombs  on  North  Vietnam. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  satellites  are  not 
being  used  as  triggers  physically  located  on 
the  bombing  planes  flying  over  North  Viet- 
nam. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  weather  satel- 
lite flashes  a  photograph  to  earth  and  that 
photograph  Is  then  rushed  to  the  U.S.  air 
commander  in  South  Vietnam  so  that  he 
can  and  does  then  determine  places  over 
North  Vietnam  where  the  weather  is  clear 
and  he  orders  those  places  bombed,  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  satellite  Itself  is  passing 
on  the  information,  through  an  intermedi- 
ary, to  the  bombers.  The  weather  satel- 
lite thus  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
bombing  operation  as  though  it  were  phys- 
ically located  on  the  bombers  themselves 
as  part  of  the  trigger  mechanism.  The 
weather  satellite  is  certainly  an  object  in 
what  is  considered  to  be  "outer  space." 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  "Is  not 
the  United  States  In  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  even  before  ratifi- 
cation?" This  is  a  question  that  should  be 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  before  It  reports  on  the 
treaty.  The  time  to  explore  this  question  Is 
before,  not  after,  ratification. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  14, 
1967,  entitled  "SatelUtes  Guide  U.S.  PUots  In 
War,"  be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  reouirks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


"SATELUTES  GTTIOX  TJJ.  PILOTS  IN  WAR — 
WEATHER  PHOTOS  PROVIDINO  DATA  ON  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

"Saioon,  Sodth  Vietnam,  April  13. — Amer- 
ican bc»nbers  are  being  guided  to  targets 
In  North  Vietnam  by  dally  photographs  re- 
ceived from  United  States  weather  satellites. 

"The  Air  Force  said  today  that  photo- 
graphs of  all  Southeast  Asia  had  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  guides  to  United 
States  bombing  and  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese might  be  receiving  them,  too,  using 
them  for  air  defense  planning. 

"The  wave  lengths  on  which  the  satelUn^e 
transmit  the  photos  are  public  knowledge, 
and  they  are  being  received  and  studied  by 
various  nations  throughout  the  world. 

"The  Air  Force  has  no  confirmation  that 
they  are  being  received  in  North  Vietnam. 
But  experts  said  the  necessary  equipment 
was  relatively  cheap  and  the  photos  would 
be  Just  as  valuable  to  North  Vietnam  as  they 
were  to  the  United  States. 

"The  weather  photos  from  the  ESSA  (En- 
vironmental Survey  Satellite  Agency)  and 
the  Nimbus  satellite,  both  orbiting  more 
than  600  miles  up.  are  monitored  by  Air 
Force  weather  stations  In  Saigon  and  In 
Udon,  Tlialland. 

"Prlnta  rushed  to  general 

"So  important  are  the  pictures  that  wet 
prints  are  frequently  rushed  to  the  United 
States  air  commander  in  T^etnam,  Lieut. 
Gen.  WUUam  W.  Momyer,  while  strikes  are 
beaded  north. 

"By  Slotting  breaks  In  the  clouds.  Gen- 
eral Momyer  can  divert  planes  to  areas 
that  are  unexpectedly  clear,  with  satellite 
photos  sometimes  taken  minutes  before,  he 
has  a  grasp  of  the  weather  situation  that  is 
impossible  to  obtain  by  conventional  fore- 
casting. 

"The  electronic  satellite  photos  are  received 
by  standard  television  techniques  somewhat 
refined  to  give  more  detail.  The  standard 
United  States  screen,  for  example,  has  600 
lines  an  Inch  while  satellite  pictures  are  800 
lines  an  inch. 

"Col.  Edwin  Carmell  of  Rantoul,  111.,  who 
runs  the  Saigon  weather  post,  says : 

"  'Our  people,  who  are  experts,  can  tell 
from  the  density  of  the  picture,  by  com- 
paring whites  and  grays,  a  remarkable 
amount  of  Information.' 

"He  said  they  could  generally  get  cloud 
ceilings,  separate  rain  clouds  from  others 
and  obtain  a  vast  amoimt  of  detail  needed 
by  pilots. 

"The  two  satellites  usually  furnish  two 
photos  dally  of  Southeast  Asia. 

"  "The  photos  have  become  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  product,'  Colonel  Carmell  said. 
'In  the  general's  eyes,  they  are  maybe  100 
per  cent. 

"  "The  weather  has  been  so  bad  up  North 
recently,  we  could  be  95  per  cent  correct  by 
predicting  bad  weather  all  the  time.  That 
doesnt  do  much  good.  What  the  Air  Force 
wants  is  to  know  about  that  other  5  per 
cent." " 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
Mr.  James  Webb  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, I  asked  him  to  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  a  Ust  of  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  the  space  program  and  to  the 
United  States  in  general  from  this  treaty, 
and  also  what  the  benefits  would  be 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  obtain. 

Mr.  Webb's  response  has  Just  arrived 
In  my  hands  within  the  past  5  minutes, 
and  I  Eisk  imanimous  consent  to  have 
his  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Space  T)»eaty  Bxmestts 
Beneflta  which  will  accrue  to  NASA  and 
the  United  States  In  general  through  the 
Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Actlvltlea 
of  States  In  the  Exploration  and  Use  of 
Outer  Space  include  the  following: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  regime  of  law  in 
space  which  is  founded  on  the  high  stand- 
ards and  objectives  which  were  written  Into 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1968.  We  are  already  meeting  these  stand- 
ards by  the  open  character  of  otir  activities, 
our  emphasis  on  International  cooperation, 
and  our  high-priority  efforts  to  develop  prac- 
tical benefits  from  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  which  can  be  shared  with  aU 
people. 

2.  Narrowing  of  the  field  for  military  com- 
petltioo  (the  Treaty  prohibits  stationing 
nuclear  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
In  orbit,  on  celestial  bodies,  or  anywhere  in 
outer  space;  forbids  establishment  of  mili- 
tary bases,  Installations,  and  fortifications 
on  celestial  bodies;  and  bans  the  testing 
of  any  type  of  weapons  or  holding  of  mili- 
tary maneuvers  on  celestial  bodies) . 

3.  Obligation  of  states  to  treat  astronauts 
as  envoys  of  all  mankind,  assist  them  in  dis- 
tress, and  return  them  to  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

4.  Obligation  of  states  to  report  conditions 
discovered  In  outer  space  which  could  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  the  life  or  health  of 
astronauts. 

5.  Recognition  of  property  rights  of  states 
In  objects  laimched  into  space  and  obligation 
to  return  if  such  objects  or  comoonent  parts 
are  found  beyond  limits  of  state  of  registry. 

8.  Obligation  to  conduct  exploration  of 
outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  so  as  to  avoid  their  harm- 
ful contamination  and  also  adverse  changes 
In  the  environment  of  the  Earth  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  extraterrestrial 
matter. 

Articles  I  and  XII  of  the  Treaty,  which 
require  free  access  to  all  areas,  stations,  in- 
atallations,  equipment,  and  space  vehicles 
on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  pro- 
vide a  means  of  assuring  compliance  with 
the  Treaty  prohibitions  which  apply  to  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies.  There  U 
no  Treaty  provision  for  inspection  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  bombs-In-orblt 
provision,  but  In  this  matter,  as  General 
Wheeler  stated  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  we 
prefer  to  rely  on  our  own  national  monitor- 
ing capability.  In  the  last  analysis,  this 
Treaty  depends  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
states  parties  to  the  Treaty.  It  Is  to  our  ad- 
vantage becaiise  we  gain  their  commitments 
to  desirable  objectives  without  giving  up 
any  present  or  planned  activity.  Should 
there  be  serious  Treaty  violation  by  another 
party,  the  United  States  coiUd  withhold  the 
obligations  otherwise  owed  to  the  breaching 
party  or  could  regard  the  operation  of  the 
entire  Treaty  suspended  during  continua- 
tion of  the  breach.  The  United  States  may 
withdraw  at  any  time  on  one  year's  notice. 
Mr.  Webb's  testimony,  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Is  relevant 
here: 

"The  sectirlty  of  this  country  rests  both  on 
a  strong  defense  posture  to  make  aggression 
unattractive  to  any  who  may  consider  such 
a  course  and  on  a  vigorous,  dynamic  aero- 
nautical and  space  program.  The  programs 
being  recommended  by  the  President  In  his 
budget  for.  1968  fulfills  this  requirement. 
We  still  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  space 
age.  But  we  cannot  stand  still  there.  Our 
best  hope  for  secxirlty  lies  in  recognizing 
that  we  are  only  at  a  beginning,  that  no  man 
can  forecast  with  certainty  what  will  be- 
come possible  in  the  decades  of  development 
that  lie  ahead,  and  that  we  must  therefore 


pursue  a  national  program  on  a  scale  and 
at  a  pace  which  will  keep  this  country  at 
the  frontiers  of  space  science  and  tech- 
nology. Do  this,  and  we  can  face  the  future 
with  confidence.  Pall,  and  no  treaty  can 
guarantee  our  security." 

As  for  Soviet  motivation,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  USSR  sees  In  the 
Treaty  the  same  benefits  that  we  see.  The 
Soviets  stand  to  benefit  from  such  provisions 
as  the  requirement  to  give  assistance  to  and 
that  they  hope  that  Article  X  will  lead  to 
some  expansion  of  their  tracking  facilities, 
and  In  view  of  their  current  arms  burden, 
they  may  been  Influenced  by  the  desire  to 
avoid  extending  the  arms  race  into  outer 
space. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  treaty.  I  Invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  one 
significant  sentence  In  Mr.  Webb's  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  the  last  analysis,  this  treaty  depends 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  states  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

We  must  not  forget  that.  We  must 
not  forget  Russia's  historical  record  In 
reference  to  treaties. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  treaty 
may  be  preliminary  in  nature  and  that 
there  may  be  further  space  treaties,  or 
more  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  in  the  future  these 
treaties  might  have  a  little  more  study  In 
depth  by  all  committees  of  the  Senate 
which  have  some  responsibility  with 
certain  aspects  of  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  two  further  points. 

I  raised  certain  questions  concerning 
the  possibility  of  our  entering  into  this 
treaty  and  suddenly  discovering  at  a 
later  date  that  one  of  the  parties  had 
violated  article  IV  and  was  arming  orbit- 
ing objects.  I  was  concerned  that  such 
a  possibility  might  place  the  United 
States  at  an  immediate  military  dis- 
advantage and  endanger  our  national 
security. 

I  asked  General  Wheeler  this  question: 

Assume  we  enter  the  treaty  and  the  United 
States  does  not  arm  orbiting  bodies,  and 
suddenly  you  discover  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  done  so.  Would  that  event  place  the 
United  States  at  an  Immediate  military  dis- 
advantage or  endanger  its  security? 

General  Wbeeuib.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Senator. 

Second.  I  hope  that  this  treaty  will  be 
adhered  to  in  its  own  right  because  it 
could  lead  to  a  successful  nonprolifera- 
tlon  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President.  I 
believe  this  treaty  to  be  unnecessary.  It 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  get  the  Senate 
to  affirm  policies  which  the  administra- 
tion has  already  agreed  upon,  both  in 
the  unilateral  declarations  of  two  Presi- 
dents, and  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
agreed  to  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  beginning  In  1961.  It  is 
an  attempt  by  President  Johnson  to  have 
Congress  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  outcome  of  this  dubious  course  of 
action,  and  to  appease  his  critics  who  de- 
mand concessions  in  the  name  of  peace. 
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The  only  benefit  of  this  treaty  will  be 
to  get  formal  Soviet  accession  to  the 
Johnson  program  under  the  framework 
of  treaty  law.  The  merit  of  such  an  ac- 
complishment is  itself  nebulous.  The 
Soviets  regard  treaties  as  a  scrap  of  pa- 
per,  to  be  adhered  to  as  long  as  the  ad- 
vantage is  on  their  side,  and  to  be  vlo- 
lated  at  will.  Therefore,  their  present 
agreement  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
has,  at  best,  only  a  formal  significance 

Since  the  Soviet  record  indicates  that 
they  will  violate  this  treaty  as  soon  as  it 
fits  their  strategy  of  world  conquest,  it 
Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  appraise  ourselves  of 
the  progress  of  their  design.  If  the 
Soviets  succeed  In  mounting  nuclear 
weapons  In  an  orbiting  vehicle,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States  could  change  drasti- 
cally. 

We  have  declared  that  It  Is  our  ofBcial 
policy  not  to  place  weapons  in  space. 
Some  military  spokesmen  have  stated 
that  there  would  be  no  military  advan- 
tage to  such  an  orbital  superbomb. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  go  Into  that 
Issue  at  this  time,  suffice  It  to  say  that 
technology  changes  rapidly,  and  that  the 
Soviet  opinion  of  the  value  of  orbital 
bombs  may  be  quite  different  from  ours. 

We  must  not  forget  that  certain  policy- 
makers In  our  Government  about  5  years 
ago  declared  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
find  It  In  their  Interest  to  Install  mis- 
siles In  Cuba. 

We  should  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
use  every  scientific  means  at  our  disposal 
to  check  Soviet  compliance. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
Senator  John  Stennis.  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee, and  Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  and  they  both  as- 
sure me  that  we  will  use  all  our  resources, 
both  scientific  and  otherwise,  to  monitor 
Soviet  performance  under  this  treaty. 
Moreover,  we  will  call  upon  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defense  to  keep  the 
Senate  continually  appraised  of  the 
situation.  If  this  treaty  is  violated  by 
the  Soviets,  it  Is  presumed  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  steps  immediately 
to  cancel  It  and  follow  a  course  that  will 
preserve  our  national  security. 

Furthermore.  I  call  attention  to  article 
XVI  of  this  treaty.  After  the  treaty  has 
been  in  force  for  1  year,  any  party  to  it 
may  give  1  year's  notice  of  withdrawal. 
While  such  a  privilege  Is  of  no  value  in  a 
case  where  the  disarmament  features  of 
the  treaty  have  been  violated,  It  may 
provide  an  escape  should  a  rapidly- 
changing  world  situation  demand  that 
we  reassert  traditional  national  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  responsibility.  This 
treaty  appears  to  be  another  step  in  the 
artificial  and  unrealistic  atmosphere  of 
detente  with  communism,  in  which  emo- 
tions and  desires  supplant  objective  ap- 
praisal of  events. 

Upon  these  bases,  therefore,  I  rest  my 
position.  It  is  clear  that  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  voting  against  the  treaty.  The 
administration  has  already  put  into  effect 
the  policies  It  proposes,  whether  the 
Senate  approves  of  them  or  not.  Al- 
though the  treaty  contains  a  potential 
threat  to  the  national  security,  the  Pre- 
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paredness  Subcommittee  and  the  Space 
Committee  stand  by  in  vigilance.  Hav- 
ing thus  stated  my  serious  reservations, 
I  will  vote  for  this  treaty  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  Its  laudatoi-y  goals  prove 
Illusory,  steps  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
will  be  expected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse the  treaty  on  outer  space  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  have  had  a 
long-continuing  interest  in  the  interna- 
tionalization of  science,  and  this  treaty 
which  defines  the  general  guidelines  for 
future  relations  among  nations  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space  is  a  for- 
ward step  in  using  science  as  a  basis  for 
promoting  mutual  understanding  among 
nations. 

But  the  treaty  contributes  far  more 
to  world  order  than  an  outline  of  direc- 
tives for  functional  coop)eratlon  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Beyond  that,  it 
has  actually  taken  an  area — the  environ- 
ment of  outer  space — and  provided  that 
nations  accepting  the  treaty  make  a  com- 
mitment not  to  place  In  earth  orbit  any 
objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  kind  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. In  this  unique  Instance,  such 
weapons  are  not  to  be  installed  on  celes- 
tial bodies  or  stationed  in  outer  space 
in  any  manner.  What  man  has  been 
unable  to  attain  so  far  on  the  land,  on  the 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  he  has  now  been  fore- 
sighted  enough  to  establish  as  an  objec- 
tive in  this  new  space  environment:  an 
agreement  which  looks  to  the  future  of 
space  as  a  place  where  many  beneficial 
activities  can  be  carried  on  without  fear 
or  orbital  bombardment. 

The  treaty  is  a  general  document  set- 
ting forth  broad  principles  to  guide  the 
behavior  of  nations  as  they  develop  space 
activities.  In  the  United  States  we 
know  the  value  of  defining  such  concepts 
so  that  they  will  constitute  a  firm  base 
from  which  we  can  devise  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  orderly  expansion.  The 
Declaration  of  Indejjendence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
basic  documents  devised  at  the  dawn  of 
our  national  history,  and  since  that  time, 
we  have  been  striving  to  attain  their 
objectives  and  ideals.  With  each  new 
generation  and  with  every  advance  in 
science  and  technology,  we  are  still  able 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions  and 
maintain  the  continuity  of  our  history 
by  adhering  to  broad  principles  defined 
by  the  founders  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  treaty 
drawn  at  this  time  will  solve  every  in- 
ternational space  problem  that  may 
arise  In  the  future.  Indeed,  it  would 
hardly  be  wise  to  assume  that  in  a 
rapidly  developing  field  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  in  advance  for  every 
possible  contingency,  What  we  do  have 
In  the  treaty  is  a  frsunework  of  Ideas  to 
guide  us  In  ways  which  have  been  pre- 
determined as  helpful  to  nations  and  to 
mankind  in  general. 

Looking  back  on  the  development  of 
these  general  principles,  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  them  have  already  been  tested. 
They  did  not  spring  into  being  suddenly. 
Some  were  basic  policies  estabhshed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  space  age,  particu- 
larly as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 


cerned. For  example,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
states  that — 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  activities  In 
space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Furthermore,  this  first  space  law  es- 
tablished the  objective  of  "cooperation 
by  the  United  States  with  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations  in  work  done  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  in  the  peaceful 
appUcation  of  the  results  thereof." 

I  strongly  favored  those  provisions. 

Under  this  act,  NASA  began  early  to 
develop  a  significant  program  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  space  activities. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Space  Commit- 
tee— then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
was  invited  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
address  the  United  Nations  on  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space  on  November  17, 
1958.  Senator  Johnson  said,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  following  the  orbiting  of  the 
first  spacecraft,  that  "penetration  Into 
outer  space  is  the  concern  of  all  man- 
kind", that  outer  space  where  "no  nation 
holds  a  concession"  is  "unscarred  by  con- 
flict, [andl  must  remain  this  way."  He 
said  that — 

We  of  the  United  States  do  not  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  landlords  of  outer  space 
who  can  presume  to  bargain  with  the  nations 
of  the  Earth  on  the  price  of  access  to  this 
new  domain.  We  must  not — and  need  not — 
corrupt  this  great  opportunity  by  bringing 
to  it  the  very  antagonisms  which  we  may,  by 
courage,  overcome  and  leave  behind  forever 
through  a  Joint  adventure  Into  this  new 
realm. 

What  man  has  done  thus  far  has  been  the 
result  directly  of  international  cooperation 
on  an  Informal  basis  by  men  of  Fclence 
through  the  years.  The  success,  further,  of 
the  formal  cooperation  undertaken  in  ob- 
servance of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  foretells  the  high  promise  offered  by 
enlargement  of  our  goals  and  intensification 
of  our  support  and  efforts. 

We  know  the  gains  of  cooperation.  We 
know  the  losses  of  fallu-e  to  cooperate  .  .  . 

On  September  25, 1961,  when  President 
Kennedy  addressed  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  "Let  Us  Call  a 
Truce  to  Terror,"  he  emphasized  the 
general  principles  which  were  being 
formulated  under  the  aegis  of  U.S.  lead- 
ership • 

As  we  extend  the  rule  of  law  on  earth, 
so  must  we  also  extend  It  to  man's  new 
domain — outer  space  .  .  .  The  cold  reaches 
of  the  vmlverse  must  not  become  the  new 
aiena  of  an  even  colder  war.  To  this  end  we 
shall  urge  proposals  extending  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  the  limits  of  man's  ex- 
ploration In  the  universe,  reserving  outer 
space  for  peaceful  use,  prohibiting  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  space  or  on  celestial 
bodies,  and  opening  the  mysteries  and  bene- 
fits of  space  to  every  nation.  .  . 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of 
historical  record  that  three  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  contributed  to  the 
broad  policies  Incorporated  in  the  treaty 
now  before  us.  The  record  of  negotia- 
tion within  the  United  Nations  reveals 
In  many  resolutions  on  outer  space, 
passed  unanimously  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, that  our  officials  steadily  worked 
for  principles  which  would  Insure  space 
as  a  peaceful  environment. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  also,  that  the 


Congress  has  consistently  supported  in- 
ternational space  activities  for  peaceful 
purposes.  In  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962,  the  declaration  of  policy 
and  purpose  provides  in  section  102: 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  establish. 
In  conjunction  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  countries,  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable a  commercial  communications  satel- 
lite system,  as  part  of  an  Improved  global 
communications  network,  which  wiU  be  re- 
sponsive to  public  needs  and  national  ob- 
jectives, which  WiU  serve  the  communica- 
tion needs  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  which  wlU  contribute  to  world 
peace  and  understanding. 

(b)  The  new  and  expanded  telecommuni- 
cation services  are  to  be  made  available  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be  extended 
to  provide  global  coverage  at  the  earUest 
practicable  date.  In  effectuating  this  pro- 
gram, care  and  attention  will  be  directed 
toward  providing  such  sen'ices  to  economi- 
cally less  developed  countries  and  areas  as 
well  as  thoee  more  highly  developed,  toward 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  the  electro- 
magnetic frequency  spectrvun,  and  toward 
the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  this  new 
technology  in  both  quality  of  services  and 
charges  for  such  services. 

The  fundamental  policies  which  were 
evolved  are  not  merely  theories.  NASA's 
space  program  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  tailored  to  the  standards  set  forth  in 
this  treaty.  Under  these  policies  pro- 
grams are  planned  and  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  appropriates  funds  for 
space  activities  in  specific  areas,  notably 
manned  fiight,  space  communications, 
the  use  of  space  vehicles  for  weather 
prediction,  and  navigation.  Millions  of 
people  in  many  areas  of  the  world  are 
In  a  position  to  improve  their  crops  and 
minimize  the  effects  of  natural  disasters 
through  use  of  our  meteorological  satel- 
Utes.  Our  scientists  and  engineers  work 
on  the  earth  to  use  outer  space  for  bene- 
fits which  are  reflected  back  to  the  earth 
in  many  practical  ways. 

Meanwhile,  NASA's  International 
space  program  has  developed  cooperative 
projects  with  some  69  nations  and  loca- 
tions, getting  maximum  results  with  a 
minimum  cost  because  nations  wtiich  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  pay  their 
share  of  the  expense.  Our  international 
agreements  now  constitute  a  vast  net- 
work of  cooperative  projects,  particu- 
larly those  which  establish  the  tracking 
stations  so  essential  to  both  our  manned 
and  unmanned  space  ventures. 

Our  manned  space  flight  program  is 
still  in  its  Infancy.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned over  the  tragic  accident  which 
befell  our  Apollo  astronauts,  and  the  ac- 
cident which  took  the  life  of  Soviet 
Cosmonaut  Komarov,  and  the  possibility 
of  future  misfortunes  in  space  which 
may  jeopardize  the  lives  of  other  gallant 
men.  This  treaty  recognizes  the  dangers 
inherent  in  exploring  a  new  medium; 
it  regards  astronauts  as  "envoys  of  man- 
kind" and  states  that  parties  to  the 
treaty  shall  give  them  all  possible  assist- 
ance in  the  event  of  accident,  distress, 
or  emergency  landing.  No  strings  are 
to  be  attached  to  their  return.  We  will 
be  Informed,  and  will  inform  others,  of 
any  information  developed  relating  to 
the  safety  of  astronauts  in  outer  space. 
Astronauts  thus  become  envoys  of  all 
mankind  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
imwanted  intruders. 
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When  I  say  that  this  treaty  provides 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  future 
space  activities,  I  can  also  say  that  these 
fundamental  policies  have  been  pre- 
tested so  that  we  need  have  no  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  general  trend — 
that  outer  space  is  to  be  free,  not  subject 
to  claims  of  sovereignty,  and  that  na- 
tions are  to  cooperate  so  that  all  may 
benefit  and  none  may  be  harmed.  Every 
provision  in  the  treaty  is  in  harmony 
with  the  space  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  fact  that  so  many  pro- 
visions were  initiated  by  the  United 
States  is  a  testimonial  to  our  leadership 
in  this  field.  The  treaty  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  President,  and  by 
the  appropriate  officials  in  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  treaty,  and  at  the 
same  time.  In  my  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  realize  that  those  of  us 
who  are  members  of  this  committee  have 
an  obligation  to  exercise  continued  vigi- 
lance so  that  the  U.S.  national  space  pro- 
gram is  meshed  with  international  space 
arrangements  in  ways  that  protect  the 
Nation  and  contribute  in  a  realistic  man- 
ner to  world  order  and  peace.  The 
treaty  will  become  International  law,  but 
as  we  all  know,  a  law  governs  activities 
which  must  be  administered  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  Conunittee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  will  con- 
tinue, under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
be  the  legislative  tracking  station  for 
outer  space  programs  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  endorse  the  outer  space  treaty  now 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

During  the  past  10  years,  mankind 
has  embarked  upon  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  exciting  adventure  in  all 
human  history — the  exploration  of  the 
heavens  both  by  man  himself  and  by 
means  of  the  most  sophisticated,  inge- 
nious Instnmients  he  has  yet  devised. 
The  future  voyages  of  discovery  in  space 
may  well  siupass  those  that  brought  ex- 
plorers from  the  old  world  to  the  new  in 
terms  of  their  Impact  on  life  on  earth. 

Space  travel  is  no  longer  science  fic- 
tion, but  fact.  On  April  19  the  latest 
spMicecraft  in  the  Surveyor  series  was 
soft  landed  on  the  moon  and  began 
transmitting  scientific  data  to  stations 
on  the  earth.  In  a  few  short  years,  a 
manned  lunar  landing  will  be  made  by 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
both,  and  other  nations  will  surely  follow 
thereafter. 

We  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  the  sidvent  of  the  space  age 
have  been  given  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  start  with  a  clean  slate  in  outer 
space.  In  no  other  major  area  of  human 
endeavor  is  this  possible,  nor  in  all  prob- 
ability will  it  ever  be  possible  again. 
Space  is  truly  our  last  frontier.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  a  most  serious  re- 
sponsibility to  begin  now  to  provide 
guarantees,  such  as  those  contained  in 
this  treaty,  so  that  the  heavens  shall  for- 
ever remain  a  realm  of  peace  and  order. 
We  must  make  some  guarantee  that  the 
celestial  bodies  will  not  become  the  ob- 
ject of  national  i^pn^rlation  both  in 


order  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
future  battlefields  or  the  source  of  con- 
flict among  nations  on  earth.  We  must 
make  it  understood  that  celestial  bodies 
are  to  be  the  preserve  of  all  mankind 
and  their  use  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  this 
noble  endeavor  is  to  continue  to  take  the 
lead  it  assimied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
space  age  in  efforts  to  guide  space  ac- 
tivities in  the  direction  of  peace.  We 
have  exhibited  great  statesmanship  in 
this  area,  starting  with  President  Eisen- 
hower and  continuing  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

The  treaty  under  consideration  repre- 
sents no  departure  in  the  space  policies 
thus  far  pursued  by  the  United  States. 
Rather,  it  represents  a  further  step  in 
their  evolution.  In  1958,  then  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appeared  before  the 
United  Nations  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  state  that  the  United 
States  does  "not  acknowledge  that  there 
are  landlords  In  space"  and  that  our  ob- 
jective in  space  is  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  It  was  clearly 
stated  in  the  NASA  Act.  passed  In  1958, 
that  our  space  program  is  intended  for 
peaceful  purposes.  We  fully  supported 
the  United  Nations  resolutions  in  1961, 
1962,  and  1963  in  which  the  legal  prin- 
ciples governing  the  use  and  exploration 
of  outer  space  were  first  enunciated.  In 
essence  these  are  that  international  law 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter  are  to  be 
appUed  to  man's  activities  in  outer  space, 
that  the  celestial  bodies  are  not  to  be 
subject  to  any  claim  of  sovereignty  by 
nations,  and  that  their  use  and  explora- 
tion are  to  be  open  to  all  on  an  equal 
basis. 

In  1962,  our  Defense  Department  de- 
clared that,  although  the  United  States 
had  the  technical  capability  to  do  so,  it 
would  not  deploy  nuclear  or  other  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space. 
Following  the  lead  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
approved  a  resolution  in  1963  calling 
upon  all  nations  to  refrain  from  send- 
ing such  weapons  into  an  orbit  around 
the  earth  or  stationing  them  in  outer 
space. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that 
statements  of  principles  and  noble  in- 
tenticMis  embodied  in  U.N.  resolutions  do 
not  always  provide  sufficient  insurance 
of  good  conduct.  If  those  principles  are 
to  become  meaningful  giiides  to  the  con- 
duct of  nations  as  the  pace  of  space  ex- 
ploration accelerates,  they  must  be  given 
more  status  under  international  law. 
Their  embodiment  in  a  treaty,  with  its 
greater  binding  force,  becomes  essential. 
It  is  equally  essential,  of  course,  that  the 
provisions  of  such  treaty  not  be  violated 
in  any  way.  While  this  Nation  has  lived 
up  to  its  other  treaty  commitments  and 
some  others  have  not,  hopefully  we  will 
see  in  future  years  no  violations  what- 
soever of  the  outer  space  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security,  I  believe  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  wait  to  subscribe  to  a 
space  treaty.  Time  is  running  short.  To 
attempt  to  Impose  the  rule  of  law  in 
outer  space  after  a  dispute  or  conflict 
has  arisen  there,  or  a  territorial  claim 
has  been  made,  may  well  prove  to  be  an 


exercise  in  futility.  The  reasons  for  not 
waiting  until  some  nation  has  landed  on 
the  moon  or  the  planets  to  draft  a  treaty 
are  quite  obvious.  By  claiming  sover- 
eignty any  nation  might  thereby  claim 
the  concomitant  right  of  denial  of  ac- 
cess to  these  bodies  for  scientific  explor- 
ation or  any  legitimate  use.  Should  the 
United  States  fail  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
it  would  substantially  weaken  its  abili^ 
to  protest  any  occurrence  of  this  natui« 
in  the  court  of  world  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  scientists  have  warned 
that  the  space  environment  can  be  used 
for  belligerent  purposes  in  a  number  of 
ways.  They  have  warned  that  any  na- 
tion which  controls  outer  space  can 
thereby  gain  control  of  whole  continents 
or  the  entire  earth  itself. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  their  support  of  this 
treaty.  We  have  been  assured  there  will 
be  no  defense  disadvantage  to  us  as  a 
result  of  ratification,  that  our  MOL  pro- 
gram can  continue  imhampered  in  any 
way. 

Further,  it  is  their  belief  that  it  la 
desirable  to  act  now  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  destructive  weaponry  Into 
outer  space  and  to  avoid  the  extension  of 
the  arms  race  into  another  arena.  Our 
military  experts  have  in  fact  said  that 
the  treaty  enhances  the  national  security 
by  offering  a  real  possibility  of  limiting 
the  kinds  and  numbers  of  weapons  that 
can  be  aimed  at  the  United  States. 

Among  other  assurances  that  the  treaty 
will  not  work  to  the  detrmient  of  nation- 
al security  are  the  following: 

We  have  no  substantial  reason  at  the 
present  time  to  fear  that  a  nation  would 
choose  to  orbit  nuclear  weapons  because 
of  practical  considerations  involved.  At 
the  present  state  of  the  art,  there  is  no 
real  advantage  to  be  gained.  ICBM's 
afford  a  much  more  effective  and  far  less 
costly  means  of  accomplishing  the  job 
for  which  orbital  weapons  would  pre- 
sumably be  intended,  and  the  guidance 
and  control  problems  of  these  weapons 
are  still  formidable. 

This  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  their  use,  however,  nor  deny  the  fact 
that  the  application  of  increasingly  so- 
phisticated technology  will  probably  en- 
hance their  strategic  value.  It  has  been 
acknowledged  by  Secretary  McNamara 
that,  although  It  Is  possible  that  a  very 
small  number  of  orbital  weapons  could 
be  deployed  by  an  enemy  without  our 
detecting  them  by  presently  available 
means,  a  militarily  significant  number 
could  not  escape  detection.  Certain 
characteristics  and  patterns  would  be- 
come evident.  Furthermore,  against  the 
possibility  of  a  surprise  attack  from 
space,  the  United  States  has  a  swift  re- 
taliation capability  in  its  ICBM's. 

In  any  case  the  United  States  intends 
to  continue  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  its  technological  capabili- 
ties to  determine  the  presence  of  any 
orbital  weapons  sind  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  relevant  activities  and  capabilities 
of  other  nations.  No  surrender  of  our 
right  to  do  so  is  involved  in  this  treaty. 
Any  limitations  in  our  detection  smd 
verification  capabilities  will  be  the  limi- 
tations   of    technological    development. 
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They  will  In  no  way  arise  from  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  In  this  connection  the 
most  important  fact  to  remember  is  that 
the  problem  of  monitoring  potentially 
belligerent  satellites  is  with  us  now.  It 
will  continue  to  be  the  same  with  or 
without  the  treaty.  The  treaty  offers  us 
relatively  more  security,  however,  be- 
cause nations  whose  intentions  to  abide 
by  the  treaty  are  recorded  before  the 
world  have  hopefully  acquired  a  com- 
pelling Incentive  to  keep  their  word.  The 
political  and  psychological  stakes  In  do- 
ing so  are  high. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  further  assured 
that  the  treaty  will  not  be  harmful  to  the 
national  Interest  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: No  curtailment  of  either  our  mili- 
tary or  nonmllltary  space  program  Is  re- 
quired. Development  and  refinement  of 
our  weather,  navigational,  communica- 
tions, scientific,  and  mapping  satellite 
systems  will  continue.  In  no  sense  do 
their  functions  violate  the  word  or  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty.  These  systems  are 
not  intended  for  belligerent  purposes. 
They  play  a  very  Important  role  in  sur- 
veillance of  the  peace  by  checking  for 
ominous  «u:tivities  in  outer  space.  The 
mission  of  the  VELA  satellite,  for  exam- 
ple, is  to  alert  the  world  to  the  occur- 
rence of  any  violation  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  by  detection  of  nuclear 
explosions  at  high  altitudes  beyond  the 
reach  of  earthbound  instrumentation. 

Military  personnel  and  equipment  are 
not  to  be  excluded  from  outer  space. 
Very  explicit  provisions  in  the  treaty 
allow  for  the  use  of  any  persormel  and 
facilities  in  space  in  the  pursuit  and 
support  of  peaceful  ends.  There  will  be 
no  necessity,  therefore,  to  modify  the 
roles  performed  by  our  astronauts,  who 
are  presently  drawn  from  the  military 
services,  in  supiwrt  of  the  entire  U.S. 
space  program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  by  my  foregoing 
remarks  that  I  think  that  this  treaty 
offers  juiy  foolproof  guarantees.  Admit- 
tedly, consent  to  the  treaty  involves  risk 
and  the  placing  of  great  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  other  contracting  parties. 

We  are  not,  however,  treading  on  en- 
tirely new  ground.  There  Is  a  precedent 
that  affords  substantial  cause  for  opti- 
mism in  the  so  far  unblemished  success 
of  the  treaty  internationalizing  the  Ant- 
arctic. During  the  7  years  in  which  it 
has  been  in  effect,  there  have  been  no 
suspected  or  known  treaty  violations. 
The  free  access  to  installations  provi- 
sions have  caused  no  trouble  and  en- 
countered no  opposition.  American, 
Soviet,  and  scientists  of  other  national- 
ities have  visited  and  worked  at  each 
other's  bases,  participated  In  cooperative 
projects  and  information  exchanges.  In 
the  case  of  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  the  space  treaty  provides  for 
reasonable  advance  notice  between  rep- 
resentatives of  different  nations  before 
projected  visits.  Even  with  this  provi- 
sion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  type 
of  cooperation  will  develop  on  the  moon 
as  that  which  has  developed  in  the  Ant- 
arctic. Furthermore,  military  person- 
nel work  with  scientists  in  the  Antarctic 
and  provide  them  with  logistical  sup- 
Port.  The  hoetlle  environment  encoun- 
tered In  the  Antarctic  tends  to  bring 
men   together  In   realization  d  their 


mutual  interdependence.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  harsh  en- 
vironment of  outer  space  will  also  be 
conducive  to  cooperative  endeavor.  The 
frequent  Antarctic  experience  with  the 
rescue  in  distress  of  the  men  of  one  na- 
tion by  those  of  another  also  give  hope 
that  the  rescue  and  assistance  to  astro- 
nauts provisions  of  the  space  treaty  will 
be  observed. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  emphasize  the  following 
points.  The  creation  of  this  interna- 
tional agreement  is  an  attempt  to  take 
out  insurance  against  both  foreseen  and 
unforeseen  events.  We  must,  however, 
realize  that  this  treaty  caimot  provide 
for  all  the  contingencies  and  issues  that 
are  bound  to  arise  in  the  encounters  of 
men  and  rmtions  in  outer  space.  That  is 
not  its  Intended  purpose.  The  President 
has  properly  characterized  it  as  "an  in- 
terim achievement,  a  significant,  but  not 
final  step  forward."  What  is  important 
is  the  fact  that  a  substantial  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  insuring  that  the 
rule  of  law  shall  prevail  in  space. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  treaty  contains 
nothing  inherently  detrimental  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States.  Gen.  Earle 
O.  Wheeler,  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
said: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff  have  no  mUltary 
objection  to  the  United  States  becoming 
party  to  the  treaty. 

It  makes  no  demands  and  places  no 
obligations  upon  us  which  we  have  not 
already  decided  to  accept.  It  requires 
no  changes  In  our  domestic,  foreign, 
space,  and  defense  policies.  Whatever 
courses  of  action  we  planned  to  take  in 
preparation  for,  or  in  the  event  of,  hos- 
tilities directed  against  the  United  States 
from  outer  space  would  still  be  open  to 
us.  We  will  have  lost  no  flexibility  of 
action,  but,  in  all  probability,  will  have 
gained  additional  security. 

I  believe  therefore  that  the  United 
States  has  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  participating  In  this  great 
International  undertaking.  Similarly,  I 
feel  that  considerations  of  enlightened 
self-interest  will  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages which  any  other  party  to  the  treaty 
might  expect  to  gain  by  its  violation.  I 
shall  go  even  further  and  express  the 
hope  that  this  treaty,  by  preventing  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
distrust  in  outer  space,  may  encourage 
the  nations  to  channel  their  energies  and 
ambitions  into  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive activities  designed  to  meet  its  fas- 
cinating challenges  as  they  have  in  the 
Antarctic. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  support  the 
outer  space  treaty  and  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate.  Ratification  of  the  treaty 
would  be  a  foresighted  gesture  on  oiu- 
part  and  one  that  should  bestow  great 
credit  upon  the  90th  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  especially  in  the  eyes 
of  future  generations  for  whom  we  shall 
have  begun  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  wise  and  beneficial  use  of  the  space 
environment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
approve  ratification  of  the  treaty  before 
us. 

Officially,     the    covenant    is    called 


Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the 
Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies. 

More  popularly.  It  Is  referred  to  as  the 
Space  Treaty. 

In  the  Interest  of  simplicity,  I  propose 
to  use  the  popular  appellation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Space  Treaty 
represents  the  most  important  advance 
in  arms  control  since  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  was  negotiated  in  1963.  I 
concur  in  this  estimate.  And  I  derive 
some  personal  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  miy  resolution  of  May  21,  1963, 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  as  well  as  from  the  assumption 
that  the  ban  on  atmospheric  testing  has 
heli>ed  to  ease  the  way  for  the  agreement 
we  have  before  us  today. 

In  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
are  capable  of  wiping  out  entire  cities 
at  one  blow,  the  quest  for  arms  control 
becomes  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Despite 
the  tremendous  difficulties  posed  by  the 
existence  of  Soviet  communism,  I  con- 
sider It  proper  that  we  should  explore 
every  realistic  possibility  of  achieving 
arms  control  agreements. 

Essentially  the  treaty  before  us  obli- 
gates the  signatory  nations  to  conduct 
their  activities  in  outer  space  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  international 
law.   It  stipulates — 

That  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind: 

That  all  nations  should  be  free  to  ex- 
plore outer  space  but  that  no  nation 
should  be  able  to  claim  sovereignty  over 
any  celestial  body;  and 

That  space  should  be  an  area  of  inter- 
national scientific  cooperation. 

With  these  principles,  no  reasonable 
person  could  disagree. 

I  wish  to  deal  with  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty,  because  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  msmy  Intelligent  cit- 
izens expressing  concern  over  the  treaty 
and  arguing  that  it  would  Imperil  our 
security  if  the  Soviets  should  secretly 
develop  an  orbital  missile  capabihty, 
while  we  have  none.  Among  other 
things,  these  correspondents  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Kremlin  pub- 
licly paraded  what  it  described  as  an 
"orbital  missile"  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution  which  called 
upon  all  member  states  to  refrain  from 
placing  nuclear  weapons  in  orbit. 

I  have  hesurd  conflicting  opinions 
from  scientists  about  the  advantages  of 
stationing  nuclear  weapons  in  orbit. 

I  believe  it  is  accurate  that  a  majority 
of  our  scientists  consider  orbital  mis- 
siles impractical  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  placing  them  in  space  and  because  of 
the  inevitable  loss  of  acciu-acy. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  heard  some 
scientists  argue  that  the  loss  of  twjcuracy 
could  be  compensated  for  by  using  war- 
heads of  100  megaton  size  or  larger.  And 
they  argue  further  that  if  the  Russians 
were  ever  to  put  up  an  orbital  missile 
system  it  would  at  one  stroke  nullify  any 
anti-missile  defense  we  may  establish 
because  orbital  missiles  could  be  trig- 
gered to  descend  on  us  with  virtually 
zero  warning. 

When  the  experts  themselves  differ  so 
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sharply,  It  Is  difficult  for  a  layman  to 
have  a  firm  opinion. 

However,  I  do  agree  with  those  who 
oppose  the  space  treaty  that  we  must 
remain  alert  to  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  may  someday  attempt  to  mount 
an  orbital  missile  system  in  space  and 
that  we  must  therefore  develop  the  ca- 
pability to  pinpoint  and  identify  orbital 
missiles  and  if  necessary  to  neutralize 
them. 

But  to  those  who  oppose  the  treaty,  I 
would  point  out  that,  with  or  without 
the  treaty,  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviets  may  someday 
be  tempted  to  place  nuclear  weapons  in 
space,  and  that,  with  or  without  the 
treaty,  it  is  stiU  essential  that  we  de- 
velop manned  maneuverable  spacecraft 
which  can  rendezvous  with  and  examine 
suspicious  space  objects,  and  neutralize 
them  if  they  turn  out  to  be  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

Nothing  is  lost  by  signing  this  treaty, 
so  long  as  we  realize  that  the  Soviets  are 
frequently  prone  to  dishonor  their  obli- 
gations and  that  we  ourselves,  in  the 
final  analysis,  will  have  to  develop  the 
means  for  enforcing  the  treaty. 

On  this  point,  I  find  myself  strongly 
reassured  by  the  carefully  researched 
statement  of  the  stafif  of  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  which  I 
would  like  to  read: 

AU  IntelUgence  gathering  devices  and 
methods  would  be  used  by  the  United  States 
xor  information  on  situations  Involving  any 
potential  dangers  to  the  nation.  This  would 
also  be  true  In  the  absence  of  this  treaty. 
The  United  States  has  the  technological  ca- 
pability of  detecting  any  substantial  niunber 
of  weapons  of  ma»s  destruction  wh'.ch  might 
be  orbited  by  another  nation.  Noth'ng  con- 
tained In  the  treaty  could  be  used  to  d-'ter 
the  United  Ststes  from  developing  a  greater 
technological  capability  In  this  area.  How- 
ever, the  policy  of  the  treaty  may  deter  some 
naUons  from  attempting  to  acquire  the  tech- 
nological capabUlty  to  orbit  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Djpendlng  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  non-compliance,  the  United  States  could 
make  a  formal  protest,  discuss  the  situation 
In  the  United  Nations,  stress  Its  determina- 
tion to  maintain  peace  by  deterrent  forces, 
or.  m  the  last  analysis,  engage  In  protective 
military  activities. 

^^The  need  for  a  continuing  alert  should 
be  driven  home  to  us  by  the  continuing 
Soviet  insistence  on  the  right  to  secrecy 
In  its  first  draft  of  the  treaty,  the  United 
States  called  for  compulsory  reporting  of 
activities  on  celestial  bodies  to  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  and  for  the  di.<5seml- 
nation  of  information  gleaned  from  space 
exploration  to  the  public  and  the  inter- 
national scientific  community.  The  So- 
viet Union  balked  at  this,  and  insisted 
that  all  such  reports  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  On  this  point  we  gave  in,  in  the 
Interest  of  reaching  agreement,  so  that 
the  final  wording  of  the  treaty  simply 
called  upon  member  states  to  report  on 
their  space  activities  to  the  extent  that 
they  find  It  "feasible  and  practicable." 

This  is  not  a  perfect  treaty.  But  It  Is 
about  the  best  we  can  do  now,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  supported. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  basic 
principle  of  Intematicnal  cooperation 
and  respect  for  international  law  applied 
to  mankind's  future  activities  on  outer 
space  and  on  celestial  bodies.  And,  al- 
though we  must  continue  to  scrutinize  all 


Soviet  space  objects  carefully,  from  a 
security  standpoint  the  treaty  is  also  a 
definite  plus  because  even  the  Soviets 
will  hesitate  before  openly  affronting  the 
many  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

As  one  Senator,  I  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  space  treaty. 

I  hope  it  will  lead  to  other  and  more 
far-reaching  measures  in  the  field  of 
arms  control  In  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  Is  ab- 
sent today  because  of  a  death  in  his  fam- 
ily. He  has  asked  me  to  read  for  him  a 
statement  which  he  had  prepared  and 
intended  to  make  on  the  pending  treaty. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JORDAN  OF  IDAHO. 
READ  BT  SENATOR  HRTTSKA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion the  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  which  de- 
clares that  "activities  in  space  should 
be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind."  In  so  doing  the 
Nation  established  as  policy  its  deter- 
mination that  outer  space  should  not  be- 
some  another  battleground  for  the  settle- 
ment of  confiicts  generated  on  earth. 

The  space  environment  offers  a  new 
arena  for  nations  to  use  in  ti-ying  to 
achieve  peace  through  cooperation. 
The  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the 
Activities  of  States  in  the  Use  of  Outer 
Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other 
Celestial  Bodies  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  advancement  of  the  national 
policy  we  have  enunciated.  It  can  be  a 
major  step  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  use  of  space  and  the  eternal  cause 
of  peace. 

The  treaty  on  outer  space  will  not  In- 
terfere with  our  objectives  in  space.  It 
provides  an  instrument  for  the  sharing 
of  knowledge  and  the  expansion  of  our 
space  effort  through  cooperative  action. 
Clearly,  the  creation  of  such  an  instru- 
ment will  serve  our  objective  that  activi- 
ties in  space  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. But  the  treaty  was  carefully 
negotiated  with  emphasis  on  reciprocity 
and  a  determination  that  vital  national 
interests  should  not  be  sacrlfied. 

Thus,  such  endeavors  as  the  orbiting 
of  satellites  to  provide  a  warning  system 
to  deter  aggression  will  be  in  no  way 
curtailed  by  the  space  treaty. 

The  treaty  contains  needful  principles 
to  guide  and  govern  the  activities  of  na- 
tions in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  celestial 
bodies.  For  Instance,  article  II  provides 
that  "outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies.  Is  not  subject 
to  national  appropriation  by  claim  of 
sovereignty,  by  means  of  use  or  occupa- 
tion, or  by  any  other  means."  If  outer 
space  can  be  successfully  international- 
ized surely  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
potential  sources  of  friction  among  na- 
tions will  have  been  removed.  Article 
II  contains  a  principle  for  which  there  Is 
a  modest  precedent  here  on  earth.  The 
Antarctic  Treaty  provisions  suspend  na- 
tional claims  of  ownership  and  give  legal 
form  to  international  exploration.  Thus, 
this  aspect  of  the  outer  space  treaty  is  a 
further  Implementation  of  a  doctrine  we 
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have  already  endorsed  for  undeveloped 
and  little  explored  regions. 

Our  Government's  satellite  situation 
report,  issued  March  15, 1967,  shows  that 
as  of  that  date  there  were  699  objects 
placed  in  space  by  man,  most  of  them 
In  orbit  aroimd  the  earth.  The  source 
of  561  of  these  objects  Is  listed  as  the 
United  States  against  102  whose  source 
Is  listed  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  29  French,  two 
Canadian,  two  United  States-United 
Kingdom,  and  three  unknown.  When 
satellites  orbit  the  earth  in  90  minutes 
or  less,  they  pass  so  swifty  over  national 
boundary  lines  that  It  Is  to  every  nation's 
benefit  to  recognize  and  protect  the 
international  character  of  space. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  requires  those 
nations  which  accept  the  treaty  to  abide 
by  International  law,  including  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  This  provides 
the  basis  for  nations  to  settle  any  con- 
flicts which  might  arise  In  space  by 
peaceful  means  rather  than  by  resorting 
to  violence.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
improve  our  abilities  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective on  earth  by  achieving  it  In  space. 
Space  is  truly  a  pristine  environment 
and  it  is  vital  that  we  do  all  possible 
there  to  eliminate  the  diseases  of  con- 
flict which  divide  us  on  earth. 

Article  IV  deals  with  the  military  ele- 
ment in  space  activities.  On  this  sec- 
tion, I  believe,  some  writers  have  jumped 
to  unwarranted  conclusions  without 
thoroughly  studying  the  official  text  of 
the  treaty.  Some  have  even  mixed  up 
orbiting  space  vehicles  with  missiles  and 
antimissiles. 

Article  IV  has  two  paragraphs.  In  the 
first,  nations  which  accept  the  treaty 
"undertake  not  to  place  in  orbit  around 
the  earth  any  object  carrying  nuclear 
weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  install  such  weapons 
on  celestial  bodies  or  station  such  weap- 
ons in  outer  space  in  any  other  manner." 
This  provision  not  to  place  nuclear 
or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space  is  and  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  treaty  does 
not  change  it. 

Furthermore,  the  opinion  of  military 
experts  is  that  bombardment  from  or- 
biting spacecraft  is  not  an  effective 
strategic  device  as  compared  to  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  which  are 
based  on  land  and  sea.  Whether  or  not 
we  have  this  treaty,  we  are  already  faced 
with  the  situation  that  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  on  earth  have  land-  and 
sea-based  ICBM's — the  most  accurate 
and  destructive  weapons  known.  Thus, 
we  have  an  effective  military  deterrent 
force  for  keeping  the  peace  which  can 
be  controlled  with  far  greater  precision 
than  orbital  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  in- 
telligence gathering  methods  which 
make  it  Impossible  for  another  nation 
to  orbit  any  substantial  number  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  without  our 
knowledge.  Any  such  aggressive  action 
abridging  the  treaty  by  another  nation 
would,  of  course,  compel  this  nation  and 
other  nations  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  self-defense.  But  in  view  of  our 
ICBM  capability,  we  would  not  be  sud- 
denly faced  with  a  situation  which  would 
leave  us  without  the  means  to  effectively 
resist  aggression. 
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The  second  paragraph  of  article  IV 
commits  nations  which  are  parties  to  the 
treaty  to  use  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Thus.  It  Is  forbidden  to  establish 
on  celestial  bodies  any  military  bases. 
installations,  and  fortiflcaticms,  and  to 
test  weapons  and  conduct  military  ma- 
neuvers. Nevertheless  military  personnel 
for  scientific  research  or  other  peaceful 
pursuit  are  not  prohibited.  This  pro- 
vision merely  embodies  in  legal  form  the 
actual  practice  which  nations  now  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  of  the  articles  providing  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  space,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  matters  I  have  touched  on  are 
representative  of  the  total  positive  thrust 
of  the  entire  treaty.  As  I  see  it,  the 
treaty  on  outer  space  is  not  only  an  In- 
strument of  hope,  It  is  a  practical  ap- 
proach toward  using  outer  space  as  an 
environment  where  peaceful  activities 
can  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

Although  I  admit  this  treaty  is  not  all 
one  could  hope  for  in  a  compact  on  outer 
space,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  final  product  of  agreement  between 
28  nations.  The  agreements  reached 
show  an  encouraging  spirit  among  na- 
tions. If  we  can  carry  into  action  the 
spirit  of  these  negotiations,  I  believe  we 
will  have  made  a  great  step  forward. 
This  treaty  does  not  tie  our  hands.  It 
implements  our  policy. 

Mr.  President,  after  giving  careful 
study  to  the  treaty.  I  believe  that  In  good 
conscience  I  can  support  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  1  minute  from  now  the  imanlmous- 
coasent  arrreement  to  vote  will  be  In 
order;  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  on  the  point  he  raised  a 
moment  ago  that  this  treaty  has  no  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  the  use  of  data  ob- 
tained from  any  spacecraft  such  as  a 
weather  spacecraft  traveling  in  earth 
orbit.  Tiie  treaty  refers  solely  and  many 
times  in  these  words  to  "outer  space  in- 
cluding the  moon  and  other  celestifd 
bodies"  but  it  does  not  affect  In  any  way 
the  use  of  data  from  sateHites  in  orbit 
near  the  earth. 

This  treaty  follows  carefully  the  policy 
which  we  have  followed  with  success  in 
the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  there  Is  a 
vagueness  there  that  perhaps  should  be 
clarified,  because  where  the  limits  of 
space  are  In  its  relation  to  earth  may  be 
highly  controversial  in  the  future,  and 
a  satellite  is  certainly  a  spacecraft. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If, 
after  the  vote  is  completed  on  this  treaty, 
I  could  be  recognized  to  have  the  fioor, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
the  vote  on  the  treaty,  the  Chair  Informs 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  10  min- 
utes have  been  set  aside  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClkllan]. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  has  the 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan!. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote 
on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  would, 
if  they  will,  ask  all  Senators,  if  they  feel 
inclined  to  do  so,  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
at  that  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  question  Is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification  on  the 
treaty  on  outer  space.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  now  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
on  outer  space.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  leci.slatlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
FMr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mcskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  neces- 
jarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votin::;,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiEl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  tram  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,   the   Senator 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senators  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  lov/a  [Mr.  Miller]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  88, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  92  Ex.] 
YEAS — 88 


Aiken 

Omening 

Montoya 

AUott 

Hansen 

Morton 

Anderson 

Harris 

Mundt 

Balcer 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pell 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper  " 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hill 

Prouty 

Brewster 

HoUand 

Prormlre 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Rlblcofl 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

RusseU 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Spong 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Tydlngs 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

McCleUan 

WUllamB.  Del. 

Faanln 

McGovern 

TartMD  rough 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlgbt 

Metcalf 

Yoimg.  Ohio 

Gore 

Mondale 

Qrifan 

Monroney 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Brooke 

Kucbel 

Moss 

Clarlt 

McOee 

Murphy 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Mviskie 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Morse 

Smathers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair).  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  88,  the  nays  0.  Two -thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  action  taken 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Pi-esident  will  be  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  sent  copies  of  my  proposed 
remarks  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  and  also  to  the 
administrative  assistant  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Before  all  else,  I  wish  to  take  note  of 
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the  magnanimous  statement  ot  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
majority  whip,  the  assistant  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Long].  Over  the  weekend 
he  indicated  that  he  was  prepared  to  put 
aside  his  personsU  reservations  smd  dif- 
ferences and  to  vote  for  the  motion  which 
Is  now  pending. 

I  think  I  know  how  strongly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  feels  about  the  act 
for  the  public  flnsuiclng  of  elections.  He 
believes  with  all  his  heart  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  maintenance  of  access  to 
the  Presidency  for  all  Americans,  rich 
or  poor.  He  believes  It  essentisd  for  the 
ciu-bing  of  tendencies  toward  private 
corruption  of  the  public  electoral 
process.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
believes  In  this  law  as  its  father  and  like 
any  father,  he  Is  deeply  determined  that 
his  offspring  shall  survive  and  develop. 
I  know  his  fear  that  In  the  complexity 
of  the  process  by  which  laws  are  made 
and  unmade  in  the  Congress,  this  sig- 
nificant advance — and  let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  It,  the  Long  Act  of  last  year 
is  a  significant  advance — could  con- 
ceivably be  lost  if  the  pending  motion 
carries. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  interests  of  the 
demeanor  of  the  Senate  and  the  progress 
of  the  legislative  program,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  it  clear  over  the 
weekend  that  he  would  put  aside  his 
serious  doubts  and  resolve  his  concerns 
in  accord  with  the  pending  motion.  He 
has  recognised,  as  have  I,  that  there  was 
an  honest  misunderstanding  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  and  neither  of  us 
desires  to  profit  by  it. 

That  is  more  than  the  action  of  an 
experienced  legislator,  that  is  the  action 
of  a  decent  man.  It  is  the  action  of  a 
Senator  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  respect  and  admire  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  courage,  his 
magnanimity,  and  his  understanding. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  and  never  have  indulged  in  person- 
alities when  considering  legislation  on 
or  off  the  floor.  It  is  a  luxury  I  carmot 
afford  and  would  not  If  I  could. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  motion  which  is 
now  pending  is  as  promising — as  any 
measure  can  be — of  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  in  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  over  the 
weekend.  I  suppose  some  would  find  in 
this  prospect  some  vindication  or  "vic- 
tory" for  me  in  my  alleged  "leadership 
struggle"  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, a  struggle  which  is  In  all  essentials 
a  myth. 

I  regret  to  disappoint  the  drama  seek- 
ers, but  there  is  no  "leadership  struggle" 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  majority  leader.  There  Is  only  a  high 
degree  of  mutual  respect  and  affection. 
And  as  for  victories — I  do  not  desire  vic- 
tories on  the  basis  of  honest  misimder- 
standings. 

A  victory  in  this  situation  would  be  as 
hollow  as  It  is  meaningless.  The  fact 
Is  clear — my  votes  demonstrate  It — as 
one  Senator,  I  agree  with  the  basic  prem- 
ise of  the  Long  Act  of  last  year,  that 
the  present  system  of  financing  elections 
Is  seriously  deficient,  and  that  some  form 
of  public  financing  Is  essential  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation.    Moreover.  I  believe 
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that  the  preponderance  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  agrees  with  the 
premise. 

When  I  introduced  the  pending  mo- 
tion It  was  not  with  the  intent  of  over- 
throwing that  premise  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  did  so  much  to  es- 
tablish, for  the  first  time,  in  law.  I  did 
so,  rather,  in  the  hope  of  resolving  this 
matter  after  the  lapse  of  an  inordinate 
length  of  time.  I  did  so  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  debate  had  gone  beyond 
the  point  of  usefulness  and  when  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  Senate  appeared  to  be 
growing  more  and  more  heated  and  un- 
easy. I  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  leadership  had  to  act  to  try  to 
break  the  procedural  imi>asse.  Not  to 
have  done  so,  It  seemed  to  me,  would 
have  been  to  let  the  Senate  slip  further 
into  a  quagmire  of  Irrelevancles — as  it 
still  might  do. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  motion  which  Is 
pending  at  the  present  time  would  re- 
tain the  Long  Campaign  Fimd  Act  of 
1966  until  July  31  of  this  year.  At  that 
date,  it  would  expire  unless  an  additional 
law  providing  safeguards  and  guidelines 
had  been  adopted  in  the  interim.  Per- 
sonally. I  believe  that  in  that  period, 
there  could  be  adequate  Senate  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  matter. 
There  could  be  hearings  during  which 
all  of  the  various  proposals  for  guidelines 
and  for  changing  the  financing  approach 
and  for  other  reforms  could  be  studied. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  could  be  brought 
back  to  the  floor,  in  6  weeks  or  less,  the 
kind  of  bill  upon  which  most  Members 
could  agree. 

May  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
pending  motion  would  not  only  produce 
a  Senate  bill  on  election  financing,  but 
that  it  also  would  provide  an  acceptable 
pathway  out  of  the  present  procedural 
dilemma  on  the  Senate  floor.  May  I  say, 
further,  that  this  motion  was  not  offered 
as  a  compromise  or  rs  an  endorsement 
or  rejection  of  any  particular  position  on 
the  pending  matter.  It  was  offered  sim- 
ply as  a  coxu-se  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  fitting  in  view  of  the  impasse. 

Several  Members  have  come  to  me  In 
the  past  few  days,  however,  emphasizing 
that  If,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
bill  containing  controls  and  guidelines 
Is  sidetracked  in  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery of  either  House,  the  advance 
represented  by  the  Long  Act  of  last  year 
would  be  lost  as  of  July  31.  That  Is 
something  which,  as  one  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  do  not  wish  to  happen.  If 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  as  majority 
leader,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  also  does  not  wish 
that  to  happen. 

In  short,  if  I  gage  the  sentiment  cor- 
rectly what  Ls  sought  by  the  Senate  at 
this  time,  therefore,  is  the  preservation 
of  the  very  real  legislative  gain  which 
with  all  Its  deficiencies,  is  represented  by 
the  Long  Act  on  campaign  financing. 
At  the  same  time,  and  with  greater  em- 
phasis, the  Senate  Is  determined  that 
this  gain  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
Jeopardy  of  abuse  which.  If  the  act  stands 
alone,  without  safeguards  and  guidelines, 
might  make  It  even  more  unsatisfactory 
than  the  imsatlsfactory  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  which  now  prevails. 


I  pondered  this  matter  at  length  over 
the  weekend,  focusing  on  this  question- 
Would  it  be  possible  by  some  adjustment 
in  language  to  preserve  In  law  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  participation  in  the  financ- 
ing of  elections  but  hold  its  operation  in 
abeyance  imtil  such  time  as  tight  safe- 
guards over  the  equitable  use  of  public 
funds  for  these  purposes  could  be 
established? 

Yesterday  and  again  this  morning  I 
discussed  this  matter  further  with  sev- 
eral Interested  Senators  whose  views 
vary  on  this  question.  I  did  not  seek 
their  concurrence  but  rather  their  guid- 
ance and  to  Inform  them.  Moreover 
since  it  is  not  the  leadership's  practice 
to  seek  to  surprise  the  Senate  or  any  of 
its  Members  on  procedural  matters  I 
wished  to  talk  first  with  those  who  were 
most  directly  concerned  so  that  they 
might  be  on  notice  as  to  my  Intentions 

Mr.  President.  I  had  Intended,  at  this 
point,  to  send  to  the  desk  a  modification 
of  the  pending  motion.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senate  that  this  new  language  Is  my 
own;  It  was  arrived  at  without  consulting 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  alone 
am  responsible  for  It. 

By  this  new  language  the  relevant  por- 
tion of  the  pending  motion  would  be 
changed  to  substitute  for  the  expiration 
date  of  July  31.  1967.  a  provision  that 
would  prohibit  the  disbursement  of  any 
public  funds  under  the  Long  Act  until  the 
Congress  acts  again  on  this  matter  by 
the  passage  of  a  further  law  providing 
guidelines  and  safeguards. 

I  realize  that  this  modification  is  not 
the  answer  to  everyone's  view  of  this 
matter  any  more  than  was  the  original 
motion.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this 
modification  would  better  protect  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  preponderant  viewpoint 
of  the  Senate.  Under  It,  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  Long  Act  would  be  In  no 
danger  of  being  stricken  from  the  statute 
books.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Long  Act  would  not  become  operative— 
not  1  cent  of  public  funds  will  be  made 
available  for  any  political  campaign— 
until  appropriate  safeguards  and  guide- 
lines on  usage  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  have  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
think  I  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  matter  which  has  caused 
me  considerable  strain,  worry,  and  con- 
cern since  Thursday  last. 

I  refer  to  a  personal  commitment 
which,  presumably  i  made,  but  which  I 
had  not  thought  I  made  In  conversation 
with  two  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRE]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  WillumsI. 
The  distinguished  minority  leader  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  who  is  indisposed 
and  unavailable  at  this  time,  was  also 
present  during  the  conversation. 

The  conversation  concerned  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  agreement  to  vote  at  a  time 
certain  and  the  possibilities  of  a  motion 
to  recommit  which  I  intended  to  make- 
win  or  lose— on  the  Long  amendment. 
While  the  two  questions  were  certainly 
discussed,  I  do  not  recall  that  reciprocal 
assurances  were  either  sought  or  agreed 
to. 
Nevertheless.  I  have  been  Informed  by 
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one  Senator  that  I  did  make  a  personal 
commitment;  that  If  there  were  an 
agreement  to  vote  at  a  time  certain,  I 
would  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  Imme- 
diately thereafter.  To  be  sure,  those  two 
events  did  transpire  on  Thursday.  I 
thought  they  developed,  however,  be- 
cause all  were  in  agreement  that  it  was 
a  way  for  the  Senate  to  get  off  dead 
center. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know,  there- 
fore, where  this  leaves  me  personally  or 
where  It  leaves  the  Senate.  For  some 
time  now,  with  passions  rising  and  with 
days  and  weeks  of  wasted  debate  and 
recrimination  over  what  began  as  a 
simple,  clear-cut,  and  limited  tax  meas- 
ure, I  find  myself — the  Senate,  in  effect, 
finds  itself — in  the  midst  of  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  comedy  of  errors 
If  it  were  not,  apparently,  a  tragedy  of 
misunderstandings. 

The  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  misunderstood 
me.  I  apparently  misunderstood  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said 
nothing  of  any  misunderstanding,  but 
perhaps  even  that  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware's  view  of 
the  matter.  I  apologize  to  all  three  of 
these  distinguished  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  most  Inadequate  effort  on 
my  part  to  be  helpful  to  all  of  them  and 
to  the  Senate. 

Where,  then,  do  we  go  from  here? 

I  have  In  my  hand  the  modification  of 
my  own  motion — the  motion  which  I 
made  on  last  Thursday  and  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  arrived  at  the  point  of 
presenting  this  modification  only  after 
a  great  deal  of  soul  searching,  only  after 
extended  conversations  and  discussions 
with  many  interested  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  arrived  at  it  in  the  hope  of 
building  a  bridge  between  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the 
other.  If  I  have  understood  them,  all 
have  insisted  throughout  this  debate 
that  some  form  of  public  financing  of 
elections  Is  desirable  and  that  the  only 
problem  Is  how  to  provide  appropriate 
guidelines  and  election  reforms  which 
will  safeguard  these  public  funds  from 
abuse  and  corruption. 

I  stand  here  In  the  Senate  among  my 
colleagues  with  what  I  believe  is  lan- 
guage which  will  achieve  this  purpose. 
Yet,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I 
wn  now,  in  honor,  permitted  to  offer 
It  In  place  of  the  pending  motion  at  this 
time.  I  most  certainly  will  not  offer  It  If 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  tell  me  that  I 
have  a  personal  commitment  to  them 
which  Is  binding  upon  me  to  Insist,  first, 
upon  a  vote  on  the  pending  motion.  If 
they  will  tell  me  that  I  have  such  a  com- 
mitment to  them.  I  shall  urge  the  Senate 
to  proceed  Immediately  to  a  vote  with- 
out change,  on  the  motion  which  is  now 
pending.  But  If  they  do  not  so  tell  me. 
I  shall  proceed  to  offer  substitute  lan- 
guage which  I  have  already  described, 
to  the  motion  which  Is  now  pending — 
language  which  I  believe  will  preserve 
the  positions  of  all  three  of  these  mem- 


bers of  the  Finance  Committee,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  will  more  faithfully  re- 
fiect  what  I  believe  to  be  the  preponder- 
ant sentiment  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  the  matter  wlilch  Is  before  us. 

1  await  the  answers  of  my  two  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  the  questions  I 
have  raised,  and  then  I  shall  urge  the 
prompt  Judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
trying  hour  for  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  pass  judgment  upon  anyone,  or  to 
seek  to  interpret  for  anyone  events 
which  transpired.  I  desire  to  state  pre- 
cisely what  happened.  It  is  important 
for  the  Senate  that  it  understand  ex- 
actly what  happened. 

This  has  been  a  very  hard-fought 
Issue. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  and 
able  majority  leader  refers  to  It  as  a 
comedy  of  errors.  Mr.  President,  this 
began  with  a  basic  error.  The  1966  act 
as  the  Senate  will  recall,  which  Is  now 
law,  was  attached  to  a  bill  to  which  It 
was  not  germane.  Because  It  affects  the 
revenue  law,  the  only  manner  In  which 
the  Senate  can  now  work  Its  will  with 
respect  to  amendment  or  repeal  Is  to  do 
so  as  a  part  of  a  revenue  measure  which 
originated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  Is  why  the  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Long  Act  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  This  Is 
the  same  procedure  by  which  the  law 
was  enacted.  This  Is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  Senate  can  work  Its  wUl  to 
repeal  that  law. 

We  acted  In  haste.  In  the  closing  hours 
of  adjournment  last  year,  when  It  was 
with  the  greatest  of  difficulty  that  a 
quorum  was  achieved.  It  is  now  agreed 
by  all,  including  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  bill,  that  the  law  is  In  basic  error 
In  many  respects. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  a 
very  good  law.  I  would  agree  that  it 
could  be  amended  to  satisfy  the  criticism 
of  some.  It  is  a  very  good  law  without 
any  amendments.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  understand  my  position. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement.  The  Senator  himself  of- 
fered a  number  of  far-reaching  amend- 
ments, which  in  itself,  it  appeared  to  me, 
constituted  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  law  was  inadequate.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  has  stated  his  position 
as  he  wishes  It  stated. 

I  submit  that  the  agreement  reached 
last  Thursday  and  the  motion  which  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  submitted 
accomplished  In  a  reasonable  way  that 
which  he  now  seeks  to  accomplish.  It 
provided  that  there  be  a  hundred  days 
before  the  act  would  expire,  during  which 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  Senate  would 
act.  Indeed,  the  majority  leader  pro- 
posed to  instruct  the  committee  to  report 
a  bill  within  6  weeks  for  the  action  of  ttie 
Senate,  which  would  still  leave  7  weeks 
for  action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 


In  the  other  body;  but  If  by  July  31.  1967. 
a  time  approaching  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion and  before  tax  forms  are  printed, 
the  act  has  not  been  amended,  then  by 
the  majority  leader's  motion  It  would  be 
repealed.  I  thought  it  was  a  reasonable 
motion. 

Now.  as  to  the  gentleman's  agreemwat 
we  had,  I  wish  to  state  as  precisely,  and 
fully,  and  In  as  detailed  a  way  as  pos- 
sible what  happened. 

The  dlstingiilshed  majority  leader 
asked  me  to  join  a  conference.  There 
were  four  of  us  Involved  In  that  confer- 
ence. There  were  some  other  Senators, 
I  think,  who  may  have  overheard  the 
conference,  or  portions,  of  It,  but  only 
four  were  participants:  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  agreement  we  reached  had  these 
provisions.  There  was  to  be  a  vote  on 
the  pending  Long  amendment.  Let  me 
recall  to  the  Senate  the  status  of  the 
Long  amendment  at  that  time.  It  was 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii;  not  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill;  but  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment.  The 
Inouye  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Long  amendment,  is  still  pending.  It  has 
not  been  adopted.  Therefore,  the  Long 
amendment  is  not  now  a  part  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
I  were  fully  appraised  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation.  Indeed,  on  the  previous 
night  we  had  insisted  that  the  record  be 
made  clear  as  to  whether  the  Long 
amendment  had  been  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Inouye  amendment  or  as 
a  perfecting  amendment.  The  Record 
shows  that  clearly.  The  rollcall  vote 
was  ordered.  This  is  now  a  matter  of 
record. 

The  question  of  whether  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana be  adopted  had  some  unusual  char- 
acteristics. I  am  going  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  the  Senate.  It  was  said— I 
am  not  exactly  sure  who  made  the  state- 
ment; I  do  not  recall — that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
needed  to  get  the  amendment  adopted  as 
a  face-saving  matter  for  him.  I  know 
that  all  of  us  recognize  the  importance 
and  the  desirability  of  those  things. 
Anyway,  an  agreement  was  reached: 
One,  that  the  vote  come  on  the  Long 
amendment.  I  stated  in  consequence  of 
the  other  provisions  of  the  agreement 
that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  he  could 
select  his  own  time  for  a  vote.  The  Sen- 
ate is  well  aware,  as  I  am.  that  In  these 
close,  hard-fought  issues,  the  result  of 
a  particular  vote  is  usually  determined 
by  absentees  and  pairs. 

I  was  well  aware  that  the  witching 
hour  had  been  set  for  3:30  or  4  o'clock 
last  Thursday  afternoon.  There  was  no 
agreement  that  we  vote  then.  We  could 
have  had  a  vote  earlier.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  or  I 
could  have  had  a  vote  by  moving  to  table. 
However,  In  view  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  agreement  I  was  not  only  wlUing  to 
have  a  vote,  at  a  time  of  Senator  Long's 
choosing,  but  I  spt^e  to  several  Senators 
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on  this  side  and  told  them  that  in  view 
of  the  agreement  we  had  reached  it 
would  be  a  vlrtusdly  meaningless  vote 
and  they  could  vote  as  they  pleased.  At 
any  rate,  a  vote  was  held. 

The  other  part  of  the  agreement  was 
carried  out.  What  was  the  other  part 
of  the  agreement?  The  other  part  of 
the  agreement  was  that  the  majority 
leader  would  immediately,  after  the 
vote — however  it  came  out — offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
Senators  will  recall  that  such  a  motion 
was  made.    It  is  in  the  Record. 

There  were  to  be  three  parts  of  the 
instructions:  One,  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ported forthwith,  restoring  the  invest- 
ment credit.  Two,  all  amendments,  all 
riders,  were  to  be  strlw>ed  from  the  bill 
except  one,  and  that  was  that  the  Gore- 
Williams  amendment  be  modified,  taking 
from  it  the  corrupt-practices  amendment 
revisions  which  were  in  the  original  Wil- 
liams amendment,  and  changing  the  date 
which  was  in  my  amendment  to  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  for  repeal  as  of  July  1, 
to  July  31.  Third,  the  committee  was  to 
be  Instructed  to  r^xjrt  an  election  cam- 
paign financing  bill  within  6  weeks.  The 
agreement  was  carried  out.  The  vote 
was  held,  the  result  of  which  the  Senate 
Is  advised. 

The  majority  leader  offered  the  motion 
he  had  agreed  to  offer.  There  is  one 
step  I  should  relate  which  was  within 
the  vision  of  most  Senators  and  the 
gallery.  Just  before  the  agreement  was 
given  to  vote  on  the  Long  amendment  at 
a  given  time,  with  a  time  limitation,  the 
four  of  us  who  participated  In  the  agree- 
ment— Senators  Mansfield.  Dihksen, 
Williams,  and  Gore — met  in  front  of 
where  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  now  sits.  I  specifically  asked. 
"Does  this  mean  that  you  will  offer  the 
motion  we  agreed  to?"  Senator  Mans- 
field said  "Yes."  This  agreement  was 
fully  executed. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  and  the 
majority  leader  seeks  an  answer  as  to 
whether  that  was  a  commitment. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  these  details 
as  accurately  and  as  precisely  as  I  can 
recaU  them.  There  was  no  commitment 
that  the  majority  leader  would  insist 
upon  a  vote  on  his  motion.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  suggestion  that  if  we 
entered  into  this  agreement  it  would  be 
temporary  in  nature,  and  that  after  the 
vote  on  the  Long  amendment,  then  the 
motion  would  be  either  withdrawn  or 
altered. 

I  state  these  details  as  clearly  as  I  can 
recall  them.  If  I  have  omitted  some- 
thing I  would  like  to  be  corrected.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  listen  to 
,  the  recollection  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  per- 
haps think  about  it  overnight  before  al- 
tering his  motion,  which  was  a  part  of 
our  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  an  insti- 
tution which  I  love.  It  operates  in  mu- 
tual trust  and  confidence.  This  institu- 
tion could  not  function  well  in  any  other 
manner.  The  most  sacrosanct  thing  we 
have  in  this  body  is  confidence  in  gentle 
men's  agreements. 
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I  appreciate  very  much  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  leader.    If  we  un- 
derstand this  to  be  a  commitment,  he 
says  that  he  will  go  through  with  it. 
This  is  MncE  Mansfield. 
This  is  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  and 
the  integrity  of  its  Members. 

I  should  like  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  consider  my  relation  of  these 
events  as  I  have  recalled  them,  and  to 
hear  likewise  from  others  in  the  confer- 
ence, before  he  reaches  a  decision  as  to 
whether  he  feels  that  the  agreement 
would  be  fulfilled  either  by  withdrawal  or 
alteration  of  the  motion  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  he  will  contemplate  the 
move,  and  I  will  think  about  it  further, 
and  consult  with  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  was  first  passed  last  year 
both  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I. 
as  well  as  other  Senators,  opposed  its 
enactment  because  we  thought  it  was  a 
bad  measure.  We  still  feel  that  way 
about  it. 

For  the  past  4  weeks  the  Senators  have 
been  debating  this  issue,  and  finally  we 
persuaded  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  act. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  been  successful  in 
our  efforts.  The  Senate  had  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  pending  bill  one  amendment 
which  would  terminate  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fund  Act  as  of  July  1.  Also 
included  in  that  same  amendment  were 
two  very  major  and  very  important  cor- 
rections and  modifications  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  sometliing  which  we  have 
been  working  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  first  would  require  full  disclosure 
and  reporting  of  all  campaign  expendi- 
tures, and  the  second  extended  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  to  primaries. 

Now  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  par- 
liamentary snarl  in  which  the  Senate  has 
been  embroiled  for  the  past  3  or  4  weeks. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  just 
related  the  circimistances  leading  up  to 
what  we  thought  was  an  agreement.  I 
will  not  review  them.  He  has  related 
the  situation  as  I  understand  it.  I  will 
say  that  I  did  think  we  had  an  agree- 
ment or  an  understanding,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  recognize  that  there  Is  al- 
ways an  area  for  an  honest  misunder- 
standing even  though  personally  I  did 
understand  it  this  way. 

I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
should  proceed.  Let  me  first  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  major- 
ity leader  more  than  I  can  ever  tell  him. 
When  he  said  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Tenessee.  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  did  have 
that  understanding,  all  we  had  to  do  was 
say  the  word  and  he  would  proceed  with 
his  original  motion— that  is  a  statement 
which  Senators  would  expect  Mike 
Mansfield  to  make. 

I  appreciate  that  attitude.  Certainly 
I  want  to  win;  the  Senate  understands 
that.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  there 
comes  a  time  when  something  more  im- 
portant than  winning  is  at  stake. 

We  caimot  operate,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  so  well  said,  unless 
we  can  operate  on  gentlemen's  agree- 
ments. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  realistic 


and  recognize  that  there  can  occasionally 
be  an  honest  misunderstanding  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Therefore,  I  would 
prefer,  here  tonight,  not  to  make  this 
decision  at  this  particular  time.  I  think 
we  understand  each  other,  but  I  am  hop- 
ing that  some  agreement  can  be  worked 
out.  I  say  that  as  one  who  feels  that 
while  we  may  win  I  do  not  want  to  take 
advantage  of  his  offer.  I  respect  him  too 
much  as  a  gentleman  and  a  friend;  win- 
ning Is  not  that  Important. 

I  am  therefore  going  to  suggest  to 
the  majority  leader  that  rather  than 
pursue  this  matter  tonight  we  leave  the 
question  as  it  is.  that  the  Senate  should 
adjourn.  Perhaps  all  of  us  can  go  home 
and  think  this  matter  over  very  care- 
fully and  arrive  at  a  decision,  not  from 
a  personal  standpoint  but  a  decision 
which  Senators  will  feel  will  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  safeguarding  the  integ- 
rity and  perpetuating  the  respect  which 
the  Senate  must  command. 

The  majority  leader  has  been  more 
than  fair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  take  less  time  than  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  on  this  subject, 
and  perhaps  no  more  time  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  made  over 
and  over  again— and,  oddly  enough,  at 
times  with  many  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber—and the  response  to  which  I  have 
usually  made  to  an  empty  Chamber,  that 
there  are  no  safeguards  in  the  existing 
law. 

Let  me  say  that  the  law  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  sponsor  last  year  provided 
In  Its  text  or  in  conjunction  with  already 
existing  law  at  least  four  safeguards  on 
the  use  of  money  paid  to  political  parties 
from  the  presidential  election  campaign 
fund. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  criminal 
law  which  would  be  applicable  if  there 
were  violation  of  last  year's  law  provides 
as  strict  a  fraud  penalty  as  can  be 
Imagined. 

Section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  provides  as  follows: 

Whoever.  In  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  fal- 
Blfles,  conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick. 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  documenu  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  flctltloua  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  tn«" 
five  years,  or  both. 

Second,  section  1002  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  covers  virtually  anything 
that  might  not  be  covered  by  the  fraud 
penalty  I  just  read. 

Section  1002  specifies: 

Whoever,  knowingly  and  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  or  any  agency  there- 
of, possesses  any  false,  altered,  forged  or 
counterfeited  writing  or  document  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  another  to  obtain  from 
the  United  States,  or  from  any  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  agent  thereof,  any  sum  of  money, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

Third  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  however,  is  the  Advisory  Board  set 
up  by  the  so-called  Long  Act  to  aid  and 
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counsel  the  Comptroller  General  In  ad- 
ministering the  act.  It  has  Republicans 
to  watch  the  Democrats  and  Democrats 
to  watch  the  Republicans  and  three 
others  to  watch  both  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans.  Neither  side  is  going 
to  let  the  other  side  get  away  with  a 
single  dime.  And  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  to  approve  every  expenditure  be- 
fore it  can  be  paid. 

Finally,  the  Long  Act  empowers  the 
Comptroller  General  to  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  the  act.  If  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  are  gaps  in  the  statute  he 
can  regulate  to  fill  them.  And  bear  in 
mind  that  his  chief  responsibility  Is  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  erroneous 
claims  for  Federal  moneys. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  saying  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  regard 
to  my  proposal,  that  everyone  should  be 
permitted  to  put  up  $1,  50  cents  of  which 
would  go  to  the  Democrats  and  50  cents 
of  which  would  go  to  the  Republicans, 
with  some  arrangement  in  the  future 
whereby  third  parties  which  had  a  sub- 
stantial vote  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, so  that  no  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent need  be  subject  to  improper  influ- 
ence as  a  result  of  political  contributions 
or  the  financing  of  hla  campaign. 

I  have  been  saying  that  if  anyone  fears 
that  this  presidential  election  campaign 
fund  might  be  misused  in  any  respect,  he 
should  bring  in  his  amendment  and  I 
will  support  that  amendment  if  It  will 
prevent  any  kind  of  abuse  that  a  Senator 
thinks  has  not  been  outlawed  already. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  a  good 
proposal.  It  was  carefully  considered. 
It  had  the  best  advice  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  the  best 
minds  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  Taxation,  the  best 
minds  in  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
best  minds  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  all  the  additional 
advice  we  could  get  made  available  to  us. 

But.  if  anyone,  out  of  an  abundance  of 
precaution,  wants  additional  safeguards, 
to  add  anything  to  the  proposal  which 
would  help  alleviate  the  situation;  if  any- 
one is  worried  about  how  the  money  will 
be  accounted  for,  let  him  offer  an 
amendment  to  last  year's  law. 

I  attempted  to  improve  upon  last 
year's  law  myself  in  my  amendment  on 
which  the  Senate  voted  last  Thursday. 
I  have  been  willing  to  vote  for  any 
amendments  to  the  Long  Act  which  are 
within  reason.  But  the  one  thing  I  have 
not  been  willing  to  do  is  to  repeal  the 
basic  law  we  enacted  last  year,  which  for 
the  first  time  provides  that  campaigns 
u,  ^®  financed  by  $1  contributions  and 
which  frees  the  candidate  of  onerous 
obhgations  instead  of  leaving  it  entirely 
up  to  the  very  large  contributors  to  fi- 
nance presidential  campaigns. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  made 
a  mistake  when  we  passed  the  bUl  last 
year.  We  had  conducted  hearings  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  We 
studied  the  matter.  We  reported  a  pro- 
posal which  was  the  product  of  our  best 
judgment,  as  an  amendment  to  a  reve- 
""f  ''ill— necessarily  so.  There  were 
other  amendments  to  that  revenue  bill. 


One  of  them  was  the  Saltonstall  amend- 
ment, upon  which  the  then  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  worked  for  many 
years.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  not 
a  single  objection  to  it. 

An  effort  was  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  strike  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign fund  title  from  that  revenue  bill. 
The  effort  was  unsuccessful.  When  it 
came  back  from  conference,  there  could 
have  been  an  extended  debate  on  it.  We 
thought  earlier  that  there  would  be  a 
filibuster  on  it,  but  there  was  not.  At 
that  time  I  offered  to  yield,  in  order  to 
save  the  bUl,  what  I  thought  was  the  best 
part  of  the  bill,  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act,  but  those  opposing 
the  bill  felt  they  could  do  better  if  they 
could  vote  their  way  and  we  voted  ours. 
We  voted  on  the  conference  report.  It 
passed  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  it 
became  the  law. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  vote  of 
last  Thursday,  in  which  I  prevailed,  was 
a  face-saving  matter.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  way  I  counted  them,  there  were  50 
votes  on  each  side,  with  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident voting  to  break  the  tie,  depending 
on  what  the  motion  was.  A  motion  to 
table  would  fail  on  a  tie  vote.  The  Vice 
President  could,  if  he  wanted  to  break  a 
tie  vote,  cast  his  vote.  I  said  publicly 
that  the  Vice  President,  in  my  Judgment, 
more  likely  would  have  voted  to  retain 
the  existing  law  than  to  repeal  it.  So 
it  was  simply  a  vote,  from  my  stand- 
point, to  record  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

When  we  voted  on  this  matter  a  week 
prior,  I  knew  that  three  Republicans  had 
to  leave  town  immediately  after  the  vote. 
That  is  why  I  thought  a  Senator  should 
not  have  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  being 
denied  the  courtesy  to  finish  his  remarks 
when  he  wanted  time.  One  Senator 
wanted  to  be  sure  he  would  have  a  vote 
when  he  had  his  men  In  town,  and  when 
the  other  thought  he  had  his  men  either 
In  town  or  paired,  he  wanted  a  vote. 

I  suffered  the  loss  of  five  absentees 
when  that  vote  occurred  on  the  Gore- 
Williams  amendment.  However,  last 
Thursday,  the  opposition  had  more  ab- 
sentees than  I  did.  The  result  was  they 
lost  because  of  absentees. 

As  I  said  on  the  fioor  yesterday  on  this 
subject,  any  time  both  sides  want  to 
agree  to  pair  their  absentees,  they  have 
my  agreement.  If  they  give  me  notice, 
I  wUl  give  them  the  right  to  pair.  But 
I  ask  them  to  fight  either  by  the  Marquis 
of  Queensberry  Rules  or  the  London 
Prize  Ring  Rules.  I  will  fight  by  either 
set  of  rules.  I  will  abide  either  by  the 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  Rules  or  the 
London  Prize  Ring  Rules.  When  they 
fight  by  the  London  Prize  Ring  Rules, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  foul.  One 
can  hit  a  man  an3rwhere.  If  they  are 
going  to  fight  by  those  rules,  I  am  will- 
ing to  abide  by  them.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  go  by  the  Queensberry  rules  while 
they  use  the  London  Prize  Ring  Rules. 

As  I  said,  I  personally  would  be  willing 
to  agree  to  anything  that  was  fair.  I 
have  agreed  to  abide  by  anything  which 
the  majority  leader  proposed.  I  remain 
by  that  position. 

I  was  somewhat  dismayed  that  the 
original  recc«nmittal  motion  was  appar- 
ently shown  to  those  of  the  opposition 
without  having  been  shown  to  me.    The 


majority  leader  did  write  me  a  letter. 
I  assume  that  what  he  described  in  that 
letter  was  what  he  was  referring  to  when 
he  offered  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
do  not  quarrel  about  it.  Whether  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  not  agreed  to,  the 
bill  is  still  open  to  amendment  and  still 
subject  to  debate.  We  can  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  I  have 
been  badly  prejudiced  by  a  failure  of 
communications,  for  which  I  was  In  large 
measure  to  blame. 

I  do  regard  this  as  a  procedural  mo- 
tion, and,  accordingly,  I  am  going  to  stay 
by  my  word.  I  said  I  would  vote  for  the 
recommittal  motion  of  the  majority 
leader,  whatever  the  motion  was,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  speak  briefly,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
I  did  not  see  any  written  form  of  the 
motion.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  I 
do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  the 
majority  leader  showed  me  anything  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  did  not  see. 

I  stated  before  that  there  was  a  verbal 
understanding,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
accept  the  fact  that  In  any  verbal  agree- 
ment there  can  be  a  misunderstanding. 
When  the  Senator  from  Montana  indi- 
cates such  was  the  case,  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  well  enough  to  know 
that  there  was.  There  Is  no  man  In  the 
Senate  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard 
than  the  majority  leader.  He  has  again 
demonstrated  the  size  and  the  man  that 
he  is. 

That  Is  why  I  make  the  suggestion  that 
rather  than  debate  It  at  this  time  and 
make  a  decision  now,  perhaps  we  could 
sleep  on  It  tonight.  As  one  who  likes  to 
win,  now  or  at  any  other  time,  I  still  say 
there  are  more  Important  things  than 
winning.  That  Is  why  I  say  we  should 
sleep  on  it  tonight  and  see  if  we  can  come 
up  with  a  calmer  decision  tomorrow.  I 
only  make  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  believe  I 
have  received,  indirectly,  an  answer  to 
the  question  which  I  have  raised.  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senators  are 
doing  their  best  to  aUevlate  the  position 
in  which  they  think  I  find  myself  and 
in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  think  over  this  proposal 
overnight,  because  I  have  an  Idea  that, 
if  that  were  the  case,  and  the  sugges- 
tion were  offered  in  good  faith  and  with 
good  heart,  we  might  find  ourselves  in 
Just  as  difficult  a  position  tomorrow. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  get 
a  clear-cut  answer;  in  view  of  the  fact, 
therefore,  that  I  must  make  my  own  in- 
terpretation, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  by  any  means  approve  of  what 
I  am  about  to  do.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  are  we  voting 
on? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  several  Senators 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    For  the 
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Information  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, the  clerk  will  state  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
Mr.  AiAirsFiELD's  motion,  as  follows: 

I  move  that  HJl.  6950  b«  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  the  foUow- 
Ing  Instructions: 

(1)  To  report  back  forthwith  provisions 
which  relate  to  restoring  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  a  provision  providing  for  an  es> 
plraUon  date  of  July  31,  1967  on  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Fund  law  of  1966. 

(2)  To  report  back  within  six  weeks  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Fund  law  of  1966. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGks],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mxtskie],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KncHEL],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Josoan] 
is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MuRFHT]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  64, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[No.  93  Leg.] 
TEAS— 64 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Allott 

Curtis 

Hlckenlooper 

Anderson 

Dodd 

HUl 

Baker 

Eastland 

Holland 

Bennett 

Krvln 

Hruska 

Bible 

Fannin 

Jackson 

Boggs 

Pong 

Javlts 

Burdlck 

Fulbrlght 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gore 

Lausche 

Orlffln 

Long,  La. 

Carlson 

Oruenlng 

Case 

Hansen 

McCarthy 

Church 

Harris 

McClellan 

Cooper 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

Montoya 

RusseU 

Thurmond 

Morton 

Scott 

Tower 

Pastors 

Smith 

Ty  dings 

Pearson 

Sparkman 

WlllUuns.  Del. 

PeU 

Spong 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Percy 

Stennis 

Prouty 

Symington 
NAYS— 22 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Mvmdt 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Brewster 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Domlnlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblcofl 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

VPiniams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McQovem 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

HoUlngs 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOnNO — 14 

Brooke 

Kuchel 

Mi»phy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

McOee 

Muskle 

Clark 

Miller 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Moss 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  today 
the  Senate  voted  on  the  motion  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  to  recommit  H  Jl. 
6950  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
did  not  vote  on  that  recommittal  motion. 
I  was  in  the  reception  room  at  the  time. 
I  did  not  hear  the  bell  which  indicated 
that  a  yea  and  nay  vote  was  to  begin,  and 
for  some  unknown  reason  the  pages  did 
not  locate  me.  I  was  there  talking  with 
some  West  Virginia  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

I  regret  that  I  missed  the  vote.  I  had 
Intended  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  had  so  advised  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  majority  whip.  I 
merely  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  in- 
dicate for  the  record  that  had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
now  report  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  Senate.  It  provides  for 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
are  described  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  when  it  originally 
acted  on  this  measure  on  March  23.  In 
addition,  it  contains  an  amendment  ter- 
minating the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  effective  July  31.  1967. 

In  accordance  with  further  instruc- 
tions of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  promptly  begin  hearings  to 
Improve  and  perfect  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  F\mds  Act.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  instructions,  legisla- 
tion containing  improvements  and  per- 
fections win  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
within  6  weeks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislativi  Clxsx.  A 
bin  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain 
real  property,  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

That  sections  48(])  and  167(1)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  sus- 
pension period)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31,  1967"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "March  9. 1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  46(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  limitation 
on  Investment  credit  based  on  amount  of 
tax)  Is  amended — 


( 1 )  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  ( B )  and 
(0)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  for  taxable  years  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  25  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  ex- 
ceeds 926,000,  or 

"(C)  for  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  60  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  ex- 
ceeds $25,000.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  applying  subparagraph  (C) 
to  a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January 
1.  1968,  and  ending  after  December  31,  1967, 
the  percent  referred  to  In  such  subparagraph 
shall  be  the  sum  of  25  percent  plus  the  In- 
terest which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  25  per- 
cent as  the  number  of  days  In  such  year  after 
December  31,  1967,  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  days  in  such  year." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  48(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  property 
used  outside  the  United  States)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)(1)  "or  Is  operated  un- 
der contract  with  the  United  States". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  appl; 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  March  9,  1967. 

Sxc.  5.  The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Law  of  1966  expires  on  July  31,  1967. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  it  in  order  for  me  to  amend  the 
bill  I  have  Just  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislativs  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
moves  to  strike  section  5  of  the  substitute 
amendment  (reported  forthwith)  for  the 
bill  (H.R.  6950)  relative  to  the  presiden- 
tial election  campaign  fund  law  of  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
ready  to  debate  his  amendment? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  amendmoit 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wa- 
liaks]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javtts].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
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I  therefore 


vote,  I  would  vote  "nay 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  ofBclal 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough  J 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CJlark]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits)  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senators  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel  and  Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— le 


Murphy 
Muskle 
Smathers 
Yarborough 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


cxm- 
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YEAS— 41 

Pannln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hrtiska 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Morton 

Mundt 

NATS— 43 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuaon 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 
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Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

roung,  N.  Dak. 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Py  dings 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Brooke  Kuchel 

Clark  Mansfield 

Dlrksen  McGee 

Javlts  Miller 

Jordan,  Idaho  Morse 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Moss 

So  the  motlwi  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr 

President 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Is  H.R.  6950  at  the 
present  time  open  for  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  open  for  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  137,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  advised  that  a  motion  to  strike 
is  pending.  But  the  amendment  that 
Is  proposed  to  be  stricken  may  be 
amended  before  the  motion  to  strike  is 
voted  on. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr 

President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  explain  to  the  Senate  that 
what  I  would  hope  we  would  do  would  be 
to  limit  this  bill  to  one  strictly  dealing 
with  the  Investment  tax  credit;  and  if 
my  motion  prevails — and  the  Senate  has 
declined  to  table  my  motion— this  will  be 
what  I  originally  had  hoped  the  majority 
leader  was  going  to  move,  and  what  I, 
as  the  manager  of  the  bill,  had  prayed  he 
would  move:  that  is,  that  we  would  be 
asked  to  recommit  and  report  a  clean 
bill,  which  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  bill  to  give  business  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  as 
of  the  date  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  my 
motion  carries,  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  do  that;  and  if  It  does  not  carry,  then 
we  are  going  to  be  right  back  doing  what 
we  have  done  for  the  last  month — taking 
extraneous  amendments,  which  amend- 
ments will  lead,  in  my  judgment,  to  more 
and  more  controversy,  until  eventually 
we  will  have  another  motion  to  recommit, 
and  once  again  we  will  go  through  the 
whole  thing. 

Let  me  say  this,  as  one  who  is  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  the  Gore  amendment 
to  repeal  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  something  I  am  against,  which 
cannot  command  a  majority  vote  in  the 
Senate,  and  then  tell  other  Senators  that 
they  cannot  offer  their  amendments 
which  can  command  a  three-quarters 
vote  or  a  two-thirds  vote  in  this  body. 
Why  should  we  take  something  that  can 
only  be  agreed  to  when  you  have  an  ad- 
vantage on  absentees,  when  there  are 
good  amendments  that  Senators  would 
like  to  offer  which  can  command  a 
three-quarters  majority? 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  permitted  to 
vote  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  one 
thing  that  the  majority  finds  objection- 


able, and  if  we  can  I  am  willing  to  go 
ahead  and  pass  an  investment  credit  bill 
only.  I  hope  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 
yield  to  the  Senator  at  this  moment,  but 
I  shall  jrield  to  him  shortly. 

If  Senators  want  to  vote  to  give  busi- 
ness the  benefit  of  the  Investment  credit 
they  can  do  that.  I  have  spoken  for  the 
committee  and  I  have  taken  those  or- 
ders from  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  instructed  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  report  back  a  bill  on  election 
campaign  ftrumclng  after  considering  all 
aspects.  We  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Senate  to  do  that.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
Senators  that  we  have  been  ordered  by 
the  Senate  to  conduct  hearings  and  re- 
port back. 

I  find  objectionable  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  the  committee  was  Instructed 
to  report  back  which  repeals  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1967,  particularly  since  the  Senate  has 
voted  with  me  on  that  matter  as  recently 
as  last  Thursday.  If  I  detect  the  think- 
ing of  the  Senate  eub  revealed  in  the  just 
defeated  motion  to  table,  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  strike  that  part  which  I  find 
objectionable,  and  if  they  do  that,  I  sug- 
gest that  no  further  amendments  be 
offered.  However,  if  repeal  of  the  Cam- 
paign Act  stays  in  the  bill,  as  one  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  Insist  that  other  Senators 
have  their  amendments  considered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  I^TCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
seeking  recognition  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  an  amendment  which  I 
have  tried  to  write  as  £in  amendment  to 
the  investment  tax  credit  bill.  If  i  may, 
I  would  like  to  offer  this  amendment  and 
have  the  clerk  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  the  only  amendment 
now  in  order,  since  there  is  a  pending 
motion  to  strike  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  is  one  that  would  amend  the 
paragaph  which  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana seeks  to  strike. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Then,  I  yield  the  floor 
with  the  understanding  that  after  that 
proposal  is  voted  upon  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  has  stated,  this  will  probably  be  a 
very  close  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON.   Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  representa- 
tives of  two  Senators  who  are  absent 
have  asked  me  to  request  that  this  vote 
not  be  held  until  tomorrow  so  that  they 
may  return  to  the  Capitol.  Of  course, 
the  pending  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
substitute  amendment.  After  opportu- 
nity has  been  afforded  for  offering  and 
consideration  of  such  amendments,  I 
would  be  glad  to  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  at  some  time 
certain,  so  that  all  Senators  can  be  here 
and  vote.  If  It  turns  out  that  the  Vice 
President  must  decide,  that  is  constitu- 
tional, and  the  decision  will  be  made. 
However,  I  would  not  wish  at  this  time 
to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  time 
for  voting.  Someone  may  have  a  substi- 
tute to  offer.  Let  the  Senate  realize 
that  there  is  before  the  Senate  now  a 
bill  reported  from  the  committee  upon 
InstrucUons  by  the  Senate  with  a  ter- 
mination date  of  July  31.  1967,  for  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act.  There  is  a  motion  pending  to  strike 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  upon  instruction  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  desire  to 
delay  the  Senate.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  permit  me, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  offer  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  request  a  yea  and 
nay  vote.  The  matter  will  only  take  15 
minutes  or  less  and,  then,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  can  proceed  and  have 
us  vote  at  a  fixed  time  tomorrow  or  at 
some  other  time. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  shall  not  interpose  an 
objection.  I  am  not  sure  an  amend- 
ment can  be  offered  in  the  second  de- 
gree, even  by  consent,  but  at  least  I 
would  not  object  to  the  Senator  offer- 
ing whatever  amendment  he  wishes  to 
offer. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  with  my  state- 
ment briefly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  arrange  two  pairs 
for  the  two  Senators  the  Senator  wishes 
to  protect. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  not  going  to  vote 
on  the  Long  amendment  today. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress two  questions  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  find  out  his  position. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  if  his  amendment  carries 
then  he  will  not  oppose  consideration  of 
other  amendments  that  may  be  offered 
to  load  this  bill  down  again  as  it  was 
loaded  before  we  voted  today? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  prevail 
in  my  motion,  I  hope  to  limit  this  bill,  to 
the  extent  I  am  able,  to  what  it  started 
out  to  be:  a  bill  to  restore  the  investment 
tax  credit,  and  accelerated  depreciation 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  be  if  his  motion  is 
defeated? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiilsiana.  Then,  I  feel 
that  everybody  else  also  should  have 
their  Irrelevant,  extraneous  amendments 
considered. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  just  said  that  un- 
less his  amendment,  which  is  now  an 
amendment  to  a  committee  bill  which 
has  been  reported  by  Instructions  from 
the  Senate,  is  adopted,  he  will  invite 

everybody  else 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  we  are  back 
where  we  started. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  brings  us  pretty  well 
around  the  merry-go-round.  If  the 
Long  amendment  is  defeated,  the  bill  will 
go  to  the  House,  restoring  investment 
credit  and  repealing  the  Long  amend- 
ment as  of  July  31.  Meanwhile,  the 
committee  is  under  instructions  to  report 
a  bUl  to  replace  it  or  amend  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  reasonable  course 
of  action  is  to  defeat  the  Long  amend- 
ment and  speed  the  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  METCALF  and  Mr.  LONG  of 
Louisiana  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment, 
but  I  am  not  prep«u-ed  to  try  to  foreclose 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana  or  any  other 
Senator  who  may  have  substitutes  to 
offer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
great  confidence  when  he  assumes  he  is 
going  to  defeat  everybody's  amendment 
after  he  defeats  the  Long  amendment. 
Other  Senators  have  good  amendments. 
The  Long  amendment  would  in  effect 
strike  the  Gore  amendment,  and  the 
Gore  amendment,  in  my  Judgment,  does 
not  have  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  now  on  the 
other  side.  He  is  in  the  position  of  say- 
ing that  imless  his  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  Is  accepted  he  is  going 
to  invite  everybody  else  to  offer  one, 
whereas,  if  his  amendment  Is  accepted  he 
will  seek  to  deny  that  privilege  to  every- 
body else. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Gore 
amendment;  that  Is,  the  provision  re- 
pealing the  Long  Act  of  last  year.  Is  to- 
tally Irrelevant  to  this  bill  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  Is  in  the  bill.  It  to 
In  the  bill.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  it  stays  in 
the  bill,  being  totally  Irrelevant  to  in- 
vestment credit,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
we  are  going  to  consider  a  lot  of  other 
Irrelevant  amendments  which  have  more 
merit. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
give  any  instructions  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Was  not  the  Long  law 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  bill  onto  which 
It  was  attached? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  best  that  I  can  re- 
call It  was,  being  a  part  of  the  Christmas 
treeblU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  fufther? 
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Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Was  it  not 
one  of  nimaerous  amendments  which  were 
Irrelevant  to  the  bill  to  which  It  was 
attached? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  There  were  so  many 
Irrelevant  amendments.  There  were 
so  many  "goodies"  on  that  Christmas 
tree  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  other  body  had  but  little  resistance 
They,  too,  had  some  "goodies"  on  the 
tree.  "Riat  lUustrates  how  effective  the 
junior  Senator  frcan  Louisiana  is.  He 
prepares  the  way.  But  he  is  now  in  the 
position  of  advocating  that  his  own  com- 
mittee's bill  which  was  reported  by  in- 
structions of  the  Senate,  be  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  the  Christmas  tree  bill, 
which  the  Senator  finds  so  obnoxious 
with  all  of  those  amendments,  seems  to 
have  htid  only  one  to  which  he  objects 
now.  I  thought  he  objected  to  most  of 
them.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  now 
there  is  only  one  to  which  he  objects,  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  was  the  best 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  were  several  to 
which  I  seriously  objected.  There  was 
the  $2  million  tax  benefit  for  one  corpo- 
ration. But  they  have  got  that.  Per- 
haps we  can  stand  a  $2  million  favor- 
itism amendment.  But  the  Long  amend- 
ment which  authorized  an  estimated  $60 
million  to  go  into  a  campaign  slush  fund 
to  be  administered  from  Washington  is 
a  danger  to  the  elective  process.  I  want 
to  see  that  amendment  stricken  from 
the  law  and  that  we  then  proceed  to 
write  an  election  reform  bill.  I  am  pre- 
pared after  the  substitute  process  Is 
terminated,  to  enter  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  have  a  vote  and 
settle  It.  If  it  Is  50-50  that  is  all  right, 
but  let  us  have  a  vote  and  fix  a  time 
certain  when  all  Senators  can  be  on 
notice  and  be  in  the  Chamber.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  foreclose  anyone  else 
from  offering  an  amendment. 

AMSNDMINT    NO.    187 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  standing  In  this  Chamber  waiting 
patiently  to  offer  a  relevant  amendment, 
an  amendment  offered  in  committee,  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  is  relevant 
to  the  bill.  I  hope  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  such  an  amendment. 

If  I  may,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

First,  the  Chair  states  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  may 
present  his  amendment. 

The  clerk  wUl  state  the  amendment. 

The  LxGisLATivK  Clerk.  Renumber 
section  4  of  the  bill  as  section  5  and  in- 
sert after  section  3  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
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Sxc.  4.  Section  203(e)  (1)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-273)  la  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  property  used  pre- 
dominantly In  the  trade  or  business  of  the 
furnishing  or  sale  of  electrical  energy." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  so  that  I  may 
ask  him  some  questions  about  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  bill — and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  respond — If 
tax  credits  are  given.  If  the  3 -percent 
credits  for  utility  companies  are  given, 
does  the  bill  prohibit  any  State  from 
passing  through  to  the  oonsimtier?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Present  law 
states  that  the  credit  shall  be  passed 
through  over  a  period  shorter  than  the 
life  of  the  property  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  company  involved. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  The  company 
Involved,  whether  it  be  Consolidated 
Edison,  Montana  Power,  whatever  it  is — 
unless  the  company  consents--any  public 
service  commission  or  regulatory  com- 
mission of  the  various  States 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Cannot  order  it  to  be 
passed  through 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  slightly  m  error.  What  the  present 
law  says 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  in  error.  I 
am  merely  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Present  law 
applies  only  to  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies—it does  not  apply  to  a  State  agency. 
Present  law  provides  that  a  Federal 
agency  cannot  require  a  passthrough  of 
the  investment  credit  to  the  user  in  the 
case  of  those  covered  by  section  203(e) 
(1)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  unless  the 
company  agrees  to  it.  That  does  not 
bind  a  State  regulatory  agency.  One  of 
these  could  follow  this  policy  if  it  wanted 
to.  They  could  require  an  immediate 
and  full  passthrough  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  without  the  consent  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  that  Interpretation  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause It  was  my  understanding  from 
reading  the  bill  that  a  State  regulatory 
commission  could  not  order  a  pass- 
through  whether  It  benefited  the  3-per- 
cent credit  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  recall 
It.  we  do  not  require  that.  My  under- 
standing is  that  we  simply  instruct  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Frankly,  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  I  have  considerable 
doubt  that  we  should  try  to  instruct 
State  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have,  too.  That  is 
why  my  amendment  was  submitted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  that  a  State  agency 
would  decide  for  itself  on  this  policy 
question.  We  would  propose  to  decide 
it  with  regard  to  our  own  agencies,  but 
we  do  not  propose  to  decide  that  with 
regard  to  a  State  agency.  That  falls  in 
the  area  of  States  rights.  They  have  the 
same  rights  we  have;  namely,  the  right 
to  be  right  and  the  right  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  METCALF.  When  this  amend- 
ment was  submitted  in  committee,  it  was 
my  understanding,  and  It  was  the  in- 


terpretation that  was  given,  that  the 
present  law  as  written  would  prevent 
State  regulatory  agencies  from  passing 
through  to  the  consumer,  if  the  State 
regulatory  agencies  decided  that  they 
wanted  to,  unless 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  that  section.  Senator.  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  debated  that  at  consider- 
able length  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 
I  was  the  Senator  in  charge  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  remember.  I  par- 
ticipated in  that  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  quote  from 
the  law: 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  pro- 
viding an  Investment  credit  under  section  38 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  It 
Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  repealing  the 
reduction  In  basis  required  by  section  48(g) 
of  such  Code,  to  provide  an  Incentive  for 
modernization  and  growth  of  private  Indus- 
try (Including  that  portion  thereof  which  Is 
regulated).  Accordingly,  Congress  does  not 
Intend  that  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  a  taxpayer  shaU,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  taxpayer,  use — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  public  utility  property 
(as  defined  In  section  46(c)(3)(B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  more  than 
a  proportionate  part  (determined  with  ref- 
erence to  the  average  useful  life  of  the  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  which  the  credit  was 
allowed)  of  the  credit  against  tax  aUowed 
for  any  taxable  year  by  section  38  of  such 
Code,  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  property,  any 
credit  against  tax  aUowed  by  section  38  of 
such  Code, 

to  reduce  such  taxpayer's  Federal  Income 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  cost 
of  service  of  the  taxpayer  or  to  accomplish  a 
similar  result  by  any  other  method. 

I  think  from  what  I  have  quoted  the 
Senator  can  see  that  the  provision  refers 
only  to  what  we  would  tell  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  FCC,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  other 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  So  far  as 
State  agencies  are  concerned,  they  have 
the  complete  right  to  do  the  opposite  If 
they  so  choose. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  explanation,  and  that  interpreta- 
tion from  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw 
my  amendment.  My  only  hope  in  this 
amendment  was  to  provide  that  IT  State 
regulatory  agencies  held  hearings  and 
decided  that  these  benefits  should  be 
passed  through  to  the  consumer,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  so  interpret  the 
bill  so  It  can  do  so,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent,  under  that  understanding,  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  the  committee 
amendment  is  subject  to  a  perfecting 
amendment  or  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  advised  that  only  amendments 
which  amend  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  strike  would  b^e  In 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  Is 
what  I  'onderstood. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  acted 


very  wisely  in  my  opinion  In  ordering  to 
send  the  measure  back  to  the  committee 
to  report  back  with  a  termination  date 
for  the  presidential  campaign  fund  of 
July  31.  I  understand  the  Senate  com- 
mittee Is  to  hold  hearings  and  will  de- 
velop a  workable  program  for  the  finan- 
cing of  campaigns  and  then  report  back 
to  the  Senate  in  6  weeks.  I  think  that 
was  the  best  procedure. 

I  was  hoping  the  Senate  would  stand 
by  its  earlier  vote  of  today.  However, 
imder  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  he  proposes  to  strike  one  sec- 
tion, which  has  the  effect  of  reinstating 
the  Presidential  Campaign  Act  effective 
July  31.  This  would  nullify  the  earlier 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

If  we  are  going  to  reopen  this  question 
in  the  Senate  then  I  think  we  should  dis- 
cuss various  proposals  and  see  if  we  can 
arrive  at  a  plan  that  would  be  more 
effective  than  the  present  one  for  a  $1 
checkoff  on  each  tax  return. 

If  this  Is  to  be  the  procedure  I  shall 
have  a  proposal  to  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ksnnedy], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
and  myself  which  proposes  to  enact 
President  Johnson's  1986  recommenda- 
tion for  campaign  reform  effective  July 
31.  The  President's  recommendations 
were  introduced  last  June  when  he  sent 
his  message  to  Congress.  The  President's 
proposal  recommended  the  financing 
not  only  of  presidential  campsdgns  but 
also  of  congressional  campaigns  by  al- 
lowing $100  contributions  to  political 
campaigns  or  candidates  as  an  additional 
deduction  for  tax  purposes.  In  that 
manner  an  individual  could  make  a  con- 
tribution up  to  $100  to  the  party  or  can- 
didate of  his  choice.  I  think  that  is  very 
important  to  give  the  contributors  a 
choice  as  to  which  candidate  or  political 
party  they  wish  to  support. 

The  bill  also  carried  a  provision  to 
reform  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  along 
the  lines  of  what  was  enacted  by  the 
Senate  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  It 
accepted  the  two  amendments  I  offered. 
This  proposal  extends  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  to  require  100-percent  reporting 
by  all  politlcsd  committees.  That  is  im- 
portant. Everybody  agrees  to  it.  It  would 
also  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  to  primaries.  They 
are  two  points  on  which  Presidents  John- 
son, Kennedy,  and  Eisenhower  had  been 
very  firm  over  the  years. 

This  proposal,  which  was  recom- 
mended in  a  message  by  President  John- 
son, was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
and  was  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  former  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire].  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]. 

This  amendment  is  now  printed  as 
amendment  No.  172,  and  is  on  each  Sen- 
ator's desk.   I  shall  not  call  it  up  tonight 
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for  a  vote,  but  It  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow,  at  which  time  I  shall  outline 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  adopted. 
This  will  not  be  offered  should  the  Senate 
decide  to  accept  no  further  amendments 
to  this  bill  but  to  leave  it  as  just  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  in  this  state- 
ment, the  Senator  said  he  hoped  the 
Senate  would  abide  by  the  decision 
which  it  made  earlier  this  afternoon. 
Will  the  Senator  explain  what  he  meant 
by  that  decision  to  which  we  should 
adhere? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
decision  made  earlier  this  afternoon  was 
for  the  Senate  to  recommit  the  bill, 
eliminate  all  amendments  except  those 
relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  7 -per- 
cent investment  tax  credit,  plus  the 
additional  amendment  to  terminate  the 
Presidential  Campaign  Financing  Act 
effective  July  31,  1967.  That  same  mo- 
tion also  carried  instructions  to  the 
committee  to  report  back  to  the  Senate 
its  recommendations  in  connection  with 
a  method  of  financial  political  cam- 
paigns and  that  that  report  would  be 
made  in  6  weeks.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  orderly  procedure. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  as  I  offer  the 
amendment  that  it  is  not  being  offered 
imder  the  threat  that  if  this  amendment 
Is  not  accepted.  I  shall  be  a  dog  in  the 
manger  and  help  sink  the  bill  with  a  lot 
of  other  amendments.  I  am  offering  It 
in  good  faith.  I  want  it  accepted  or 
rejected  on  its  merits. 

I  object  to  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  is  going  to  have 
his  way  or  he  will  kill  the  bill  by  loading 
it  with  amendments.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  such  procedxue. 

The  Presidential  Campaign  Financing 
Act  was  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of 
1966  as  a  rider  on  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act.  I  find  no  fault  with  that  pro- 
cedure. The  only  manner  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  could  offer  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate  was  to  offer 
it  as  an  amendment  to  a  formerly 
passed  House  bill.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  the  only  way  in  which  any  Sena- 
tor can  propose  the  repeal  of  that  act 
is  to  use  the  same  procedure  and  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  rider  on  a  previously 
passed  House  bill  dealing  with  revenue. 
The  act  was  enacted  as  a  rider  adopted 
in  the  Seiuite.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  and  I  proposed  the 
amendment  as  a  rider  to  repeal  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  fully  in  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  said  that  we  have  stepped 
agsdn  on  the  merry-go-roimd  cm  which 
we  have  been  moving  for  practically  4 
weeks.  The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MansfixldI  attempted  to  clarify  the  con- 
fusion that  has  existed  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  4  weeks  by  separating  the  cap- 
ital Investment  tax  credit  features  of  the 
bill  from  all  the  other  amendments.  We 
voted  to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee, 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  sep- 
arately a  bill  on  capital  investment  tax 
credit.  That  was  done.  But  out  of  the 
clear  sky,  like  a  bolt,  comes  the  Initia- 
tion   of    the    old    4-week    routine — an 
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amendment  dealing  with  the  subsidizing 
of  presidential  elections. 

The  moment  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  offered  that  amend- 
ment, other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
had  pet  bills  or  amendments  that  they 
wanted  to  offer  were  encouraged  to  offer 
their  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  are  we  to  en- 
gage in  this  merry-go-round  movement? 
We  are  exactly  where  we  were  last  week. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  proposes 
the  most  incomprehensible  proposition 
that  I  have  heard  of.  He  says  that  if  we 
defeat  his  amendment  he  will  accept 
every  amendment  that  is  offered  so  as  to 
load  down  the  bill  for  defeat;  but  if  we 
approve  his  amendment,  he  will  not  ac- 
cept any  others.  How  can  he  justify  a 
position  of  that  type?  I  cannot  under- 
stand it. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  when  he  says  that 
he  hop  d  the  Senate  would  abide  by  what 
was  done  earlier  today,  but  since  we  do 
not  propose  to  abide  by  it,  he  suggests 
he  is  going  to  offer  his  amendment  I 
understand  that. 

Do  I  misunderstand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
certainly  does.  He  has  never  been  more 
mistaken  in  his  life  than  in  what  he  is 
saying  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  these 
Williams  traps  before,  and  they  are  very 
difficult  to  get  out  of;  but  I  have  found 
that  if  I  twist  and  wriggle  long  enough, 
somehow  I  will  get  through  them. 

The  Finance  Committee  originally 
brought  before  the  Senate  last  month 
a  bill  to  restore  the  investment  tax 
credit,  with  nothing  on  the  bill  having 
to  do  with  repealing  the  Long  act  on 
presidential  campaign  financing.  How- 
ever, such  an  amendment  was  offered, 
so  we  had  to  struggle  back  and  forth 
about  the  matter  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  offered  amendments  to  the 
amendment,  substitutes  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  when  the  (^jposition  came 
in — with  my  team  out  of  town — and 
voted  that  amendment  on  the  bill.  It 
was  my  turn  to  seek  to  have  more 
amendments  voted  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
demn that  policy  to  the  most  vigorous 
degree  that  I  can.  I  can  never  subscribe 
to  it.    But  my  question  is 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Just  a  min- 
ute. Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
make  my  position  clear? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
voted  for  a  single  amendment  that  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  an  amendment 
which  has  merit  and  which  deserves  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  of  a  conference 
committee  of  the  two  Houses.  I  have 
voted  for  similar  amendments  on  other 
occasions.  I  have  voted  for  them  on 
their  own  merits.  But  when  a  Senator 
brings  in  an  amendment  I  am  against, 
and  offers  it  as  an  extraneous  amend- 
ment on  this  biL,  my  reaction  is,  "Very 
well,  if  you  want  to  make  another 
Christmas  tree  bill  out  of  this  one,  so 
be  it.    Bring  in  your  baubles." 


If  the  Senator  Is  willing  to  limit  this 
bill  to  the  investment  tax  credit,  so  am 
I,  as  I  stated  almost  a  month  ago  when 
the  whole  fight  started.  But  if  Senators 
wish  to  broaden  it  to  include  all  sorts  of 
extraneous  matters,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senator  can  expect  to  put  on  the  one 
he  wants  as  an  extraneous  amendment 

without 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  want  to. 
Neither  do  I  want  the  Senator's. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  me  to  propound  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  then  I 
should  like  to  complete  my  remarks 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  wUl  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  do  with  respect  to  the 
other  amendments  that  will  be  offered,  in 
the  event  his  amendment  is  defeated? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
that  as  far  as  my  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, it  simply  takes  the  Williams- 
Gore  amendment  off  the  bill.  If  their 
amendment  is  off  the  bill,  I  do  not  want 
an  amendment  on  the  bill.  I  have  none 
on  it.  I  am  simply  moving  to  strike 
theirs  off.  If  they  take  theirs  off,  I  shall 
not  put  mine  on.  If  theirs  goes  on,  I 
will  flght  to  put  mine  on.  and  will  be 
willing  to  accept  other  Senators'  amend- 
ments. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  a  clean  bill  to 
give  back  the  investment  tax  credit, 
which  we  have  been  talking  about  for 
a  month,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  it, 
as  I  said  on  this  floor  almost  a  month 
ago.  But  I  do  not  intend  to/support  a 
proposition  in  which  somebody  can  rub 
my  nose  in  the  ground  by  voting  to  re- 
peal a  law  that  is  on  the  books,  and 
which  seeks  to  catch  me  at  a  disadvan- 
Uge  when  my  allies  are  absent.  I  can- 
not agree  with  Senators  whose  position 
is,  "We  will  do  this  to  you,  but  we  want 
you  to  keep  other  amendments  off  this 
bill."  My  judgment  is  that  we  will 
either  keep  It  a  bill  relevant  to  the  in- 
vestment credit  or  it  will  not  be  a  bill 
relevant  to  the  Investment  credit.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  to  limit  It 
to  the  matter  of  this  investment  tax 
credit.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  advan- 
tage. I  am  asking  for  a  chance  for  the 
Finance  Committee  to  conduct  campaign 
financing  hearings,  to  hear  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' plan,  Mr.  Gorb's  plan,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF's  plan,  and  everybody  else's  plan. 
After  we  get  through  studying  every- 
body's suggestions,  my  thought  would  be 
to  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
report  out  what  we  think  is  the  best  pos- 
sible campaign  financing  plan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  willing  to  have  this  matter 
come  before  the  Senate  as  a  simple, 
clean,  objective  capital  Investment  tax 
credit  bill,  on  condition  that  his  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Oh.no.  TWs 

would  not  be  a  clean  investment  tax 

credit    bill    unless   my    amendment  Is 

agreed  to. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mr. 
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President,  I  point  out  again  that  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1,  made  its 
decision  earlier  this  afternoon,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  before  us  now  a 
clean  bill  dealing  only  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  7  percent  investment  credit 
and  the  expiration  date  of  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Act  of  1066.  I  should 
like  to  keep  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and 
I  will  not  offer  my  amendment  unless 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  presses  for 
the  adoption  of  his  amendment.  If  he 
does  I  have  no  choice.  Rather  than  re- 
store the  Presidential  Campaign  Act 
after  July  31,  we  should  give  considera- 
tion to  some  of  the  excellent  suggestions 
that  were  made  by  the  Senator's  own 
President  of  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy]  have  joined  me,  and 
this  amendment  can  be  offered  if  the 
Senate  decides  to  proceed  with  amend- 
ments. I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
agree  there  would  be  no  amendments 
and  keep  the  bill  as  it  presently  stands. 
I  leave  the  decision  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  or  rather  to  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. As  I  understand,  we  could  not 
vote  tonight  anyway. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  yield  the  floor,  I  will  say 
it  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
goir.g  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  uses  a  most  unfortu- 
nate choice  of  words  when  he  says  I  am 
seeking  to  restore  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act.  All  I  am  seek- 
ing to  do  is  just  leave  the  law  the  way 
It  is.  until  the  committee  can  report  out 
a  bill  on  this  matter  in  6  weeks,  setting 
forth  the  committee's  recommendations. 
I  am  perfectly  content  to  hear  the  Wil- 
liams suggestion,  and  consider  it  and 
vote  on  it  in  the  committee.  I  wish  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  explain  his  ideas.  I  wish  to 
hear  everybody,  and  study  everybody's 
thoughts.  I  should  like  to  study  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Mr.  Neustadt,  one  of 
the  great  political  scientists  of  America. 
I  want  to  hear  what  he  thinks  about  all 
this.    I  wish  to  get  everybody's  advice. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in 
my  Judgment  he  is  falling  into  grievous 
error  when  he  says  I  am  threatening  the 
Senate.  What  I  am  saying  is  this:  If 
the  Senate  will  hold  this  to  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  bill.  I  will  hold  it  to  an 
Investment  tax  credit  bill.  But  If  Sen- 
ators insist  on  putting  amendments  on 
the  bill,  whether,  as  the  Senator  csdls 
It.  by  instructions  of  the  Senate — re- 
ferring to  the  amendment  that  is  on 
there  through  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween myself  and  the  majority  leader — 
or  otherwise,  then,  I  say  again  as  I  said 
almost  a  month  ago  on  this  same  subject, 
I  am  willing  to  support  every  other  rider 
I  think  is  a  good  one.    If  it  Is  not  a  good 


amendment,  I  will  not  support  it.  It  will 
not  be  the  first  time  I  have  voted  for 
amendments  on  bills. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  the  only 
way  we  can  legislate  on  revenue  bills  or 
in  the  revenue  area  in  the  Senate  is  to 
amend  a  House  bill.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  absolutely  forbids 
us  to  originate  revenue  acts  here  in  the 
Senate.  We  have  to  wait  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  send  us  a  bill,  and 
then  we  can  amend  it.  Once  in  awhile 
we  do  what  the  Senator  criticizes.  He 
said  it  was  a  Christmas  tree  bill.  Who- 
ever, I  believe  in  the  Washington  Post, 
first  used  the  expression  that  "when  the 
bill  hit  the  floor  it  Ut  up  like  a  Christ- 
mas tree,"  I  think  found  a  very  appro- 
priate phrase,  which  caused  Senators  to 
begin  calling  a  measure  such  as  the  For- 
eign Investors  Tax  Act  a  Christmas  tree 
bill.  But  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
consider  various  and  simdry  revenue 
proposals  which  Senators  have  to  offer. 

If  it  were  within  my  power,  as  com- 
mittee chairman,  to  send  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  revenue  bill  origi- 
nating in  the  Senate,  and  let  them  talk 
about  amending  our  bill  instead  of  our 
amending  theirs,  I  would  be  delighted. 
But  the  Constitution  does  not  permit  us 
to  do  it.  and  the  only  way  under  the  sun 
that  I  know  to  keep  the  Senate  an  equal 
legislative  body  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is,  once  in  awhile,  to  sup- 
port a  Senator  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  his  amendment  on  a  rev- 
enue bill  that  has  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we  are 
back  where  we  were  before  we  voted  this 
afternoon.  The  majority  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, ordering  the  committee  to  report 
on  two  matters. 

The  committee  was  ordered  to  report 
on  the  investment  tax  credit  and  to  put 
a  termination  date  on  the  Long  bill  as  of 
July  31. 

We  are  now  proceeding  to  imdo  what 
we  ordered  the  committee  to  do,  and  to 
that  action  I  cannot  subscribe.  That  is 
my  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  saw  how  we  got  in  that 
position,  I  hop>e.  because  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding In  complete  good  faith 
between  two  men  of  honor,  both  of  whom 
wanted  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  other. 

I  voted  for  the  Mansfield  motion,  even 
though  I  could  not  think  of  anything 
that  would  prejudice  me  more. 

At  the  time  I  Initially  objected  to  the 
motion  of  the  majority  leader,  some  peo- 
ple seemed  to  feel  that  I  was  challenging 
the  majority  leader's  leadership  or  that  I 
was  not  showing  the  respect  that  should 
be  shown  to  the  leadership  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  indicated  that  he  had  an 
agreement  from  both  sides.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  agreement  was  predicated  on 
different  interpretations  of  what  his  mo- 
tion was  to  be. 

I  offered  to  surrender,  and  I  did.  I 
voted  for  his  motion,  even  though  imder 
the  circumstances  he  thought  I  was  being 
victimized,  and  he  voted  against  his  own 
motion.    I  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  followed  those  orders  and  sent 
the  bill  back. 

When  the  bill  was  repwrted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  did  what  any  Senator  has  a  right 
to  do — to  amend  the  bill.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  what  is  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  be  Irrelevant 
again,  he  can  be  as  irrelevant  as  he 
wishes,  and  we  can  wander  all  over  bcun- 
yard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  see  that  when  he  offers 
his  amendment  there  will  be  a  whole  se- 
ries of  other  amendments  offered  and 
we  will  be  back  where  we  started? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  If  my 
amendment  prevails-^the  amendment 
that  is  pending  at  this  moment — ^thls 
wUl  be  a  clean  investment  tax  credit  bill, 
precisely  the  bill  reported  originally  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finsmce  before 
other  people  insisted  on  making  us  vote 
on  other  extraneous  matter. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this?  It  Is 
those  Senators  who  insisted  on  putting 
an  extraneous  rider  on  the  bill,  a  provi- 
sion that  would  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

That  being  the  case,  if  Senators  are 
going  to  put  those  extraneous  riders  on 
the  bill,  I  will  invite  other  Senators  to 
offer  their  amendments,  because  some  of 
their  amendments  are  very  good.  I 
voted  for  a  number  of  amendments  that 
are  very  good  amendments. 

I  voted  for  the  Bob  Byrd  amendment 
to  let  old  people  who  cannot  find  a  job 
draw  social  security. 

I  voted  for  the  Abe  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment to  help  a  man  put  his  boy  through 
college. 

I  voted  for  the  George  McGovem 
amendment  to  help  the  cattle  farmers. 

I  voted  against  a  lot  of  other  amend- 
ments, amendments  that  had  not  been 
studied  and  that  I  felt  needed  more  con- 
sideration. I  felt  that  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  Eigree  to  those  amendments  at 
that  time. 

I  voted  against  the  Prouty  amendment, 
although  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  sincere  in  his  effort  to  try  to  give 
assistance  to  old  people.  However,  ade- 
quate consideration  had  not  been  given 
to  the  proposal. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to  hold 
this  measure  to  a  strict  tax  credit  bill, 
I  have  been  willing  to  do  that  all  the 
time,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  so  now. 
However,  if  the  Senator  does  not  wish 
to  do  so,  then  I  think  it  would  be  just 
as  appropriate  to  let  other  Senators  offer 
amendments. 

There  are  some  amendments  that 
have  been  agreed  to  before  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  has  had  his  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  I  believe,  three 
times  now.  and  always  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

How  in  good  conscience  can  we  tell  a 
man  that  he  carmot  offer  his  amend- 
ment which  has  been  studied  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate  when  another 
Senator  is  permitted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  not  command  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  full  Senate  and  insist  that 
that  amendment  be  the  only  amendment 
to  the  bill? 

Nothing  is  contained  in  the  rules  of 
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the  Senate  that  gives  a  Seiiator  a  right 
to  add  his  amendment  to  a  bill  and  Insist 
that  that  be  the  only  amendment. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  sound  effective,  except  that  they 
have  the  weakness  that  he  now  wants 
relevancy,  while  last  year  he  Indulged  In 
irrelevancy  by  permitting  the  start  of  an 
avalanche  of  amendments  that  were  nei- 
ther pertinent  nor  relevant  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
contend  that  the  foreign  investors  tax 
bill  was  relevant  to  all  of  the  amend- 
ments, nor  that  the  amendments  were 
all  relevant  to  it. 

This  Senator  had  told  every  other  Sen- 
ator earlier  in  the  8&th  Congress: 
"Please  hold  off  your  amendments.  Don't 
offer  them  to  this  bill.  We  will,  in  due 
course,  give  you  an  <H>portunity  to  offer 
your  amendments  at  a  time  when  we  will 
have  no  procedural  objection."  Finally, 
near  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress  came 
a  bill  which  was  the  handicraft  of  the 
Powler  Task  Force.  We  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  what  he  wanted. 

We  held  the  bill  up  to  Senators  and 
said:  "WeU,  this  looks  like  the  last  train 
through  the  station.  If  we  don't  let  you 
offer  your  amendments  to  this  bill,  it  will 
be  too  late.  Offer  your  amendments.  If 
I  don't  fulfill  my  commitments  now,  it 
will  be  too  late." 

There  were  numerous  amendments  re- 
maining to  be  considered.  I  voted  for 
amendments  that  I  thought  were  good 
amendments,  and  I  voted  against  amend- 
ments that  I  thought  were  bad  amend- 
ments. 

We  went  to  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment representatives  were  heard  In  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee  and 
were  consulted. 

In  conference,  we  thought  we  retained 
the  best  part  of  the  Senate  action. 

There  was  no  intention  to  limit  the 
foreign  investors  hill  to  relevant  amend- 
ments. 

We  were  cleaning  the  decks.  There  is 
no  use  kidding  ourselves  about  that.  We 
were  offering  Senators  a  chance  to  offer 
amendments  that  they  had  held  up  from 
offering  for  years. 

Former  Senator  Saltonstall  from  Mas- 
sachiisetts  had  an  amendment  to  require 
the  Government  to  make  an  tinnual  re- 
porting of  Its  contingent  liabilities.  It 
took  the  former  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 6  years  to  get  that  amendment  en- 
acted Into  law. 

I  had  urged  him  not  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  limit  bill  and  to  two  or 
three  other  bills. 

I  had  said:  "I  will  find  a  bill  to  let  you 
offer  your  amendment  too,  and  I  will  have 
no  procedural  objection.  I  perhaps  will 
support  it." 

What  does  the  Senator  think  was  the 
first  amendment  to  go  on  the  Christmas 
tree  bill?  It  was  the  Saltonstall  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  who  finds  so  much 
trouble  with  the  Christmas  tree  bill. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 


President,  the  Senator  mentioned  the 
Saltonstall  amendment. 

The  Saltonstall  amendment  was  the 
only  amendment  to  the  so-called  Christ- 
mas tree  bill  which  did  not  provide  for 
any  loss  of  revenue.  Not  a  dime  of  reve- 
nue was  lost  through  that  amendment. 

All  that  the  Saltonstall  amendment 
provided  was  for  an  annual  reporting  by 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government, 
listing  both  their  assets  and  their  Uablli- 
ties.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

I  repeat,  it  represented  no  loss  in  reve- 
nue. 

The  first  amendment  agreed  to  that 
provided  for  a  loss  of  revenue  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  increase 
the  depletion  allowance  for  oyster  and 
clam  shells.  Then  followed  the  $2  mil- 
lion special  tax  windfall  lor  just  one  com- 
pany, 

I  pleaded  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana not  to  open  up  the  measure  as  a 
Christmas  tree  package  for  a  number  of 
special  interests. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  apologies  to  offer.  I  have 
voted  for  tax  reductions.  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  pushing  through  the  Senate 
about  $20  bUllon  in  tax  cuts.  And  I  am 
not  sorry  for  that. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  apparently 
wants  to  tax  the  American  people  until 
they  have  lost  their  eyeballs.  However. 
I  am  happy  that  I  voted  for  tax  cuts 
By  means  of  th«se  tax  cuts,  we  provided 
for  the  giving  of  a  minimum  standard 
deduction  to  the  Uttle  man  and  for  help- 
ing people  of  limited  means  who  have 
special  expenses. 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  on  the 
very  foreign  investors  tax  bill  was  an 
amendment  to  let  the  old  people  have  a 
more  generous  deduction  for  medical  ex- 
penses. I  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for 
that  nor  for  another  Senate  amendment 
on  that  bill  which  would  have  extended 
medicare  to  cover  the  costs  of  drugs 
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THE  EYES  OP  TEXAS  ON  PENSACOLA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  vice 
president  of  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  L.  D. 
"Red"  Webster,  had  occasion  recently  to 
tour  and  observe  the  Pensacola  Naval 
Air  Station,  and  to  be  welcomed  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Lexington. 

His  observations  were  reprinted  in  a 
special  article  in  the  Longview  Daily 
News,  of  Longview,  Tex. 

Realizing  the  worthiness  of  the  article 
and  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  it  may  be 
shared  by  other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

L.  D.  (Red)  Wxbsteb  OnirEB  "Colob  Mx 
Blue  . .  .  Navt  Blue" 

(Editob-s  Note.— l.  D.  (Red)  Webster,  vice 
president,  pubUc  relations  and  advertising. 
Lone  Star  Steel  Company,  recently  observed 
tbe  U.S.  Navy  In  action.  He  was  among  a 
party  of  national  biislness  and  civic  leaders 
who  were  guests  of  the  Navy  for  a  tour  of 
Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station  facilities  and  a 
cruise  aboard  the  U.8.S.  Lexington. 

(As  a  former  newsman,  Webster  brought 
home  to  Texas  vivid  Images  of  modern  Rus- 


sia during  a  1968  tour.  His  series  of  news- 
paper articles  on  that  trip  were  widely 
reprinted  and  later  published  In  book  form 
under  the  title,  "I  Saw  RussU." 

(Hare  !■  bis  Impression  of  our  Navy.) 

(By  L.  D.  "Red"  Webster) 
Color  me  blue — ^Navy  blue,  that  Is  I 
And  for  aU  of  you  mothers,  dads,  wives, 
sisters  and  little  brothers  who  might  have 
concern  about  the  well  being  of  your  loved 
one  now  serving  in  Uncle  Sam's  Navy,  take  a 
tip  from  this  old  landlubber  and  dont 
worry:  the  boy  is  In  the  beet  of  hands. 

UntU  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  probably  would 
have  said  my  leanings  were  tO(ward  another 
branch  of  the  service  but  after  a  visit  to 
Pensacola,  the  Navy's  "Annapolis  of  the  Air," 
I  discovered  the  gray  strands  among  my  red 
locks  had  suddenly  taken  on  a  blue  cast.  I 
even  bought  a  Pensacola  sweat  shirt  and 
wore  with  pride  a  blue  cap  whose  gold  em- 
blem Indicated  1  had  been  to  Pensacola  If 
for  no  more  ImporUnt  reason  than  to  enjoy 
a  clvUlan's  tour. 

Pensacola  opened  my  eyes  to  a  branch  of 
our  nation's  service  that  I  had  never  been 
close  to.  With  eyes  opened,  they  began  to 
sparkle  with  respect  for  the  kind  of  men  who 
run  the  Navy,  and  the  training  program  the 
Navy  provides. 

Pensacola  Is  beautiful,  but  not  extrava- 
gantly so.  It  U  old,  and  In  Its  crustiness, 
there  is  a  rough,  rugged  quality  of  durability 
that  marks  Itself  on  every  man  who  trained 
there.  In  Its  newer  facilities,  especlaUy 
those  for  space  studies,  there  Is  a  freshnew 
that  Is  as  new  as  the  frontiers  of  space  Itself 
At  Pensacola,  they  guard  the  goodness  of  the 
past  with  fervor,  look  to  the  unknown  of  the 
future  with  courage  and  daring. 

Arriving  at  Pensacola  In  a  Navy  transport, 
the  equivalent  of  an  airline's  DC-6  but  with 
the  seats  all  facing  backward  and  not  too 
plush,  our  group  received  a  red  carpet  wel- 
come. A  band  was  on  band,  but  before  we 
could  deplane,  four  admirals  and  a  host 
of  captains  boarded  and  apologized  for  the 
rain  which  kept  us  from  marching  down  a 
long  line  of  greeters.  It  was  a  winning,  warm 
welcome,  and  from  that  moment  on,  we  were 
a  part  of  Pensacola. 

Aside  from  the  detailed  tour  of  the  giant 
base  where  we  were  shown,  among  other 
things,  the  new  medicine  building  for  study- 
ing man's  environment  In  space,  and  the  de- 
vices where  men  are  put  through  all  sorts  of 
tests  to  develop  reactions  to  space  condi- 
tions, the  highlight  of  the  trip  was  a  day 
long  cruise  on  the  USS  Lexington. 

Lady  Lex  Is  quite  a  boat!  As  we  walked 
toward  the  gangplank,  an  old  gent  stood 
looking  at  this  mammoth  vessel.  He  opined 
"You'll  never  make  me  believe  that  much 
steel  will  float."    I  agreed. 

Our  day  on  Lady  Lex  was  characterized  by 
high  and  cold  winds  (40  degrees.  In  Florida, 
too)  and  a  choppy  sea.  Without  a  quiver. 
Lady  Lex  glided  from  the  pier,  moved  Into  a 
channel  whoee  width  was  Just  a  coat  of  paint 
wider  than  the  big  boat,  and  headed  for  the 
open  gulf.  Despite  the  waves  and  wind,  un- 
derfoot the  boards  of  the  flight  deck  were 
as  solid  as  a  concrete  slab.  No  vibration, 
no  pitching,  no  rolling.  Just  plain  solid, 
even  tho  Lady  Lex  was  now  pushing  along 
at  about  25  m.p.h. 

As  we  headed  out  to  sea  our  group  started 
a  toiu"  under  the  direction  of  a  young  engi- 
neering Oflloer.  Quickly,  I  realized  that  I 
didn't  want  a  guided  tour.  So  I  conveniently 
got  "lost"  from  the  group,  and  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  prowled  Lady  Lex  from  the  bow. 
right  up  to  where  the  anchor  chains  slide 
out  through  the  nose,  to  the  stern,  from  the 
bottom  most  deck  about  four  stories  down, 
to  the  top  of  the  bridge  six  or  seven  stories 
high.  It's  the  equivalent  of  a  10-story  build- 
ing, and  three  times  longer  than  a  football 
field. 
In  the  depths  of  Lady  Lex's  Innards.  I 
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learned  about  the  Navy  Squeezing  aldewaya 
through  corridors  bulky  men  arent  com- 
fortable In,  I  met  up  with  the  engine  room. 
In  this  hot,  sweaty  forced-air  compartment, 
I  saw  Navy  training  at  Its  beet.  Here  were 
niaaslve  boilers,  the  pots  that  generated  the 
power  to  keep  Lady  Lex,  with  all  of  her  In- 
tricate systems,  on  the  prowl.  Nowhere  did 
I  see  an  officer,  petty  or  otherwise.  Instead, 
my  disbelieving  eyes  fell  on  a  handful  of 
kids,  Just  plain  boys,  one  of  whom  was  f tizzy- 
faced  for  lack  of  a  first  shave,  and  the  others 
weren't  much  older.  If  any. 

The  only  orders  these  lads  received  came 
over  the  intercom.  The  directions  had  to  do 
with  upplng  the  steam  or  lowering  it,  de- 
pending upon  the  power  needed  to  operate 
the  ship,  or  the  catapult  high  above  on  the 
flight  deck.  When  the  words  came  over  the 
speaker,  these  kids  popped  to,  and  you  never 
saw  such  a  fanfare  of  wheel-spinning  and 
lever-Jerking  In  your  life. 

That  night,  at  a  banquet.  I  asked  Adm. 
A.  S.  Heyward,  our  host  and  top  seadog  of 
the  Navy's  air  training  program,  about  the 
extreme  youth  I  had  seen.  He  said,  "Tea, 
we  can  take  them  as  young  as  17,  but  that 
Is  exceptional."  He  then  told  me  that  the 
average  age  of  enlistees  or  Inductees  assigned 
to  Pensacola  for  duty,  not  air  training,  was 
■about  19." 

On  the  flight  deck  a  swarm  of  propeller 
craft  singled  in,  caught  their  hooks  on  the 
big  cables  across  the  deck,  and  settled  to 
quick  stops,  lifted  the  hooks,  then  gunned  to 
Immediate  take-offs.  Then  came  the  Jets 
and  the  same  routine.  Up  ahead  of  the 
bridge,  I  watched  a  plane  being  adjvisted  to 
the  catapult.  On  signal,  the  plane  was 
slammed  Into  the  air  within  a  space  of  about 
30  yards,  smooth  as  silk.  There  must  have 
been  a  hundred  arrested  landings  and  take- 
offs,  and  on  the  following  day,  Lady  Lex 
celebrated  her  176,000th  arrested  landing. 

On  the  ride  back  to  Dallas,  I  thought 
about  the  Ingredients  that  are  necessary 
for  the  development  of  what  I'd  seen  at 
Pensacola.  Of  course,  man-to-man  leader- 
ship was  the  basic  requirement,  I  thought 
of  Admiral  Heyward,  a  grand  guy,  the  kind 
of  a  man  you'd  be  honored  to  follow  any- 
where. Then  I  realized  that  seated  beside 
me  was  another  outstanding  example  of  the 
breed.  He  was  a  big  bear  of  a  man.  Square- 
jawed,  heavy-browed,  muscular,  native 
Texan  Capt.  David  S.  Crockett,  C.  O.  of  the 
Dallas  Naval  Training  Station.  He  per- 
sonlfled  the  Navy. 

Up  ahead  in  the  plane,  youthful  example 
of  what  makes  the  Navy  click,  prepared  box 
lunches  for  the  passengers.  He  was  flame- 
thatched  Mike  Armour,  yeoman  second  class, 
whose  home  is  Mlneola. 

With  the  memories  of  Pensacola  fresh  In 
my  mind,  and  the  faces  of  a  captain  and  a 
boyish  sailor  before  me,  I  had  but  one 
thought.    It  was: 

"Gosh,  I  wish  I  could  have  been  a  Navy 
man." 


SPEECH  OF  GENERAL  WESTMORE- 
LAND TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
aware  whether  someone  eOse  has  done 
this  today.  If  it  has  not  been  done,  I 
should  like  to  do  it. 

General  Westmoreland  has  made  an 
excellent  speech  to  the  Associated  Press, 
and  following  his  speech,  he  submitted 
cogent  answers  to  questions  that  were 
propounded.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  this  very  closely 
reasoned  defense  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
South  Vietnam  and  his  advocacy  of  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Text  or  Ohyxkai.  WssTMoaxxjuny's  RgM*»»» 
AT  AF  MzETnro 

(New  York,  April  24.— Here  ia  the  text  of 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland' »  speech  on 
Vietnam  Monday  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press) 

A  COUUANDER'S  VIEW  OF  THE  WAB  tK  VITrKAM 

Almoet  40  months  ago  I  last  visited  this 
hotel  just  before  leaving  for  duty  in  Vietnam. 
I  came  by  to  see  my  friend,  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

a«n.  MacArthur  said  to  me:  "I  see  you 
have  a  new  Job.  I  know  you  realize  that  this 
new  assignment  carries  with  it  great  oppor- 
tunities, but  it  also  is  fraught  with  hazards." 

I  now  wonder  whether  this  occasion  is  an 
opportunity  or  a  hazard. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  has  been  ac- 
corded the  most  intensive  news  coverage  In 
history.  As  a  result,  every  American  should 
have,  by  this  time,  his  own  Image  of  the  war. 
How  accurate  is  this  image?  Do  most  Ameri- 
cans fully  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
war  and  its  complexity?  Today  I  hope  to 
contribute  to  better  understanding. 

What  kind  of  a  war  Is  being  fought  In  Viet- 
nam? How  Is  it  being  fought?  How  Is  the 
battle  going?  And  what  lies  ahead?  These 
questions  I  will  address. 

The  Vietnamese — and  we.  their  allies — are 
Involved  in  a  total  undertaking — a  single,  all- 
pervading  confrontation  in  which  the  fate  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  Independence  of 
the  free  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  future  of 
emerging  nations — as  well  as  the  reputation 
and  the  very  honor  of  our  country  £ire  at 
stake.  At  one  and  the  same  time,  we  must 
fight  the  enemy,  protect  the  people,  and  help 
them  build  a  nation  in  the  pattern  of  their 
choice. 

THE   BEAL   OBJECnVX 

The  real  objective  of  the  war  is  the  peo- 
ple. If  the  enemy  could  take  Saigon,  or  the 
heavily  populated  areas  of  the  Delta,  or  both, 
the  war  would  be  over — without  negotiation 
or  conference.  He  lost  this  chance  two  years 
ago,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  his  military 
tactics  alone  will  not  win  him  another  op- 
portunity. Yet,  despite  his  staggering  com- 
bat losses,  he  clings  to  the  belief  that  he  will 
defeat  us.  And  through  a  clever  combination 
of  psychological  and  poUUcal  warfare — both 
here  and  abroad — he  has  gained  support 
which  gives  him  hope  that  he  can  win 
politically  that  which  he  cannot  accomplish 
mllltarUy. 

Many  mjrths  about  the  Vletoong  still  per- 
sist— and  I  hope  I  can  dispel  some  of  them 
here  and  now. 

The  doctrine  of  conquest  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  from  the  book  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  It 
is  the  standard  three-phase  pattern — the 
combination  of  subversive  political  cells, 
guerrilla  unite,  and  conventional  military 
forces. 

Between  1964  and  1963,  political  cells, 
trained  and  directed  from  North  Vietnam, 
were  installed  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
At  the  same  time,  Hanoi  directed  that  the 
Vletcong  begin  recruiting  and  organizing 
guerrillas,  and  training  them  in  terror 
tactics. 

By  late  1964  the  combination  of  enemy 
political-guerrilla  warfare  and  governmental 
Instability  in  the  south  resulted  In  a  decision 
by  Hanoi  to  enter  the  decisive,  and  final, 
phase.  Vletcong  companies  were  formed 
into  battalions,  reg^ents  and  divisions,  and 
North  Vietnamese  army  units  began  to  in- 
filtrate covertly  to  the  south. 

ON    HANOI'S    TERMS 

Never  at  any  time  during  those  10  years 
of  subversion,  terror  and  attack  did  Hanoi 
relax  Its  control  over  its  war  against  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  goal  of  this 
aggression  was  then,  and  still  Is,  the  con- 
quest of  the  South — reunification  on  Hanoi's 
terms. 

What  we  have  is  not  a  dvU  war.     It  is 


a  massive  campaign  of  external  aggression 
from  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

The  political  cells  have  created  an  enemy 
pseudo-government  that  still  pervades  many 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  guerrillas  wage 
constantly,  mostly  at  night,  the  cruelest  kind 
of  war — terrorism — civilians  are  shot,  bombed 
and  mutUated  as  examples  to  those  who 
might  resist  or  defect,  or  simply  because 
they  are  leaders. 

A  typical  example  of  Vletcong  terror  took 
place  shortly  before  I  left  Vietnam.  During 
the  ectf'ly  morning  hours  of  April  16th,  the 
Vletcong  attacked  a  hamlet  20  miles  north  of 
Saigon.  Among  the  victims  were  five  revolu- 
tionary development  team  members.  Three 
of  them  were  women.  Their  hands  were  tied 
behind  their  be«ks  and  they  wwe  shot 
through  the  head. 

During  the  last  nine  years,  63,000  Viet- 
namese— a  large  share  of  them  teachers,  po- 
licemen, and  elected  or  natural  leaders — have 
been  killed  or  kidnaped.  Translated  to  the 
United  States,  that  would  be  more  than  600,- 
000  people,  with  emphasis  on  mayors,  coun- 
cilmen,  policemen,  teachers,  government  offi- 
cials and  even  Journalists  who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  blackmail. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wao*  spectrum,  we 
have  foiight,  in  the  south,  during  the  past 
year,  major  elements  of  eight  North  Viet- 
namese regular  army  divisions.  We  have 
captured  thousands  of  weapons  and  large 
stores  of  ammunition  and  equipment  that 
have  been  transported  from  North  Vietnam. 

In  summary:  The  Vletcong  Is  not  a  legiti- 
mate nationalist  movement.  It  Is  a  move- 
ment organized,  controlled  and  supported  by 
the  Communist  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. What  cupport  it  gets  from  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  is  largely  the  result  of 
terror,  Intimidation,  and  murder  of  those  In- 
dividuals who  oppose  it. 

Two  years  ago  South  Vietnam  was  on  the 
verge  of  defeat.  The  enemy's  main  force 
units  were  attacking  with  Increased  intensity 
from  hidden  bases  and  sanctuaries.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  had  arrived  at  a  cross- 
road. It  was  a  question  of  honoring  a  long- 
standing commitment  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  a  young  nation  fighting 
for  its  freedom,  or  defaulting  to  the  aggres- 
sor. Our  President  reaffirmed  our  conamlt- 
ment  and  made  the  courageous  decision  to 
stand  firm — to  stay  the  course.  This  meant 
using  whatever  military  and  economic  power 
was  necessary. 

Once  we  had  major  forces  ashore  we  began 
to  look  for  the  enemy,  and  he  was  not  hard 
to  find.  Major  battles  ensued;  they  were  bit- 
ter and  bloody.  But  In  them  we  learned  that 
the  enemy  has  little  regard  for  human  life 
and,  for  propaganda  purposes,  will  turn  losses 
and  defeats  Into  absurd  claims  of  victory. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have 
sought  out  the  enemy,  caught  him  off  guard, 
fought  him  before  he  was  ready.  For  a  time 
he  stood  and  fought  and  we  ptinished  him 
severely.  Now  he  Is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  find.  We  have  invaded  his  elaborate  and 
widely  scattered  base  areas — some  of  them 
built  over  a  period  of  20  years. 

Working  closely  with  the  Vietnamese  forces 
we  have  moved  into  many  of  the  i>opulated 
and  productive  areas  which  formerly  provided 
supplies  and  recruits  to  the  enemy. 

INTILTRATION    IS    COSTLT 

We  have  turned  the  enemy's  ambushes 
against  him  and  we  have  learned  how  to 
draw  him  Into  an  ambush.  We  have  sent 
our  deep  patrols  to  find  him.  He  has  been 
punished  by  B52  strikes  and  unparalleled 
close  support  from  our  tactical  air,  artillery 
and  naval  gunfire.  And  on  land  and  sea  we 
have  made  his  infiltration  costly. 

Although  the  military  picture  Is  favorable, 
I  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  enemy  Is  slowing 
his  invasion  from  the  north,  or  that  he  is 
breaking  up  his  major  units  and  scattering 
them  about,  or  that  he  has  given  up  bis 
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plans  to  try  to  Inflict  major  defeat  upon  us. 
He  la  talcing  great  casualties  and  he  does 
have  loglsUcs  problems,  but  his  leadership 
Is  good  and  his  men  are  tough  and  tenacious. 
He  needs  a  victory  tor  political,  psychologi- 
cal and  morale  purposes,  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  one. 

So  the  end  Is  not  In  sight.  The  enemy  can 
hide  In  the  Jungles  and  mounttUns  of  South 
Vietnam  where  we  cannot  reach  him  with- 
out major  effort.  He  rests  and  regroups, 
trains  and  replenishes  in  hidden  camps  and 
supply  areas  In  regions  along  the  borders  of 
neutral  countries  and  the  demilitarized  zone 
which  he  overtly  violated  almost  a  year  ago 
He  continues  to  recruit  and  train  guerrillas 
for  use  as  guides  and  Intelligence  agents  for 
his  main  force  units  and  for  sabotage  and 
terror.  So  we  must  be  prepared  for  more 
bitter  fighting  In  days  to  come. 

Before  leaving  the  military  situation.  I 
must  honestly  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
cease-fire  proposals.  In  other  wars, 
cease-fire  was  an  acceptable  condition;  but! 
in  this  war,  inevitably  it  wlU  be  a  military 
advantage  to  the  enemy  and  a  detriment  to 
our  side.  This  Is  because  of  the  clandestine 
character  and  covert  methods  of  the  enemy. 
TradiUonally  he  has  used  covertly  cease-fire 
periods  to  reinforce  and  reeupply  his  units, 
and  to  strengthen  and  reaUgn  his  poUtlcal 
posture. 

One  of  the  regrettable  facts  of  war — any 
war — is  that  casualUes  are  not  confined  to 
the  military  forces  Involved.  There  are 
civilian  casualties  In  Vietnam  and  these  are 
of  constant  concern  to  me,  my  commanders 
and  men.  But.  clvlUan  casualties  do  not 
result  from  Indiscriminate  use  of  ov  fire- 
power. They  are  caused  by  mechamcal 
failure  or  human  error.  This  Is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Vletcong  poUcy  of  calculated 
attacks  on  civilians. 

Never  in  the  history  of  warfare  have  so 
many  precautions  been  taken  by  men  In 
combat.  We  cover  an  enemy-held  area  with 
leaflets  and  loudspeaker  broadcasts  warning 
of  impending  attack.  We  do  not  permit  an 
air  strike  or  artUlery  flre  on  a  moving  col- 
umn of  enemy  until  Vietnamese  officials 
give  approval.  Every  possible  precaution  Is 
taken  to  avoid  casualties  among  civilians. 
Never  has  a  nation  employed  Its  military 
power  with  such  restraint. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Vietnamese  mUl- 
tary  fcM-  more  than  three  years,  and  I  have 
learned    to    understand   and    admire   them. 
A  look  at  their  record  In  combat,  as  well  as 
in  political   administration,   reveals   an   ex- 
ceptional   performance,    when    all    is    con- 
sidered.    During  the  last  three  years  I  have 
seen    them    literally   hold   the   country    to- 
gether.    Despite  their  military  background 
they  have  taken  long  strides  toward  develop. 
Ing  democratic   processes   and    Institutions. 
They  fought  the  enemy  guerrilla  and  main 
forces  alone,  until  our  arrival,  and.  during 
that  time,  they  were  expanding  their  forces 
to  the  limit  that  their  manpower  and  econ- 
omy  could   support.     Except   for   the   con- 
tinental army  of  our  early  years,  never  be- 
fore In  history  has  a  young  military  force 
been  subjected  to  such  a  challenge.    In  my 
book,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  forces 
have  conducted  themselves  with  credit.    As 
I  tour  the  country  several  times  each  week 
I  am  enco\iraged  by  the  obvious  improve- 
ment In  the  morale,  proficiency  and  quality 
of  their  fighting  forces. 


namese  people  are  aware  of  and  appreciate 
our  support.  They  know  we  have  assisted 
them  for  12  years  in  the  development  of 
their  military  organization. 

More  Important  to  the  Vietnamese,  I 
think,  Is  the  fact  that  our  American  serv- 
icemen are  eager  to  help  them  buUd  schools 
dispensaries,  and  other  things  of  lasting 
value  to  their  communities.  These  civic 
action  projects,  volimtarily  undertaken  by 
our  troops  and  those  of  our  allies  are  in- 
spiring to  behold. 

A  young  corporal  undertakes  the  support 
of  a  Montagnard  family  whose  breadwinner 
has  been  assassinated.  An  American  squad 
or  platoon  adopts  a  hamlet,  bringing  to  its 
people  the  material  things  they  need  and  the 
spiritual  uplift  which  will  help  them  to  self- 
sufficiency.  Many  communities  in  Vietnam 
are  living  a  better  life  because  of  the  en- 
couragement and  help  our  troops  have  given 
to  them.  A  true  missionary  zeal  among  our 
troops  Is  commonplace  and  Is  one  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  this  war. 

I  am  constantly  impressed  by  the  concern 
for  the  lives  of  others  shown  by  the  men  of 
my  command.  As  I  travel  among  them,  and 
I  see  their  courage  against  the  enemy  and 
their  compassion  toward  their  friends,  I  am 
inspired  by  their  example. 

I  would  lUe  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
men  of  my  command.  Today  your  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  coast  guards- 
men: 

Are  better  educated  than  before. 

Are  better  Informed. 

Have  traditional  American  Ingenuity  and 
Initiative. 

Are  better  physical  specimens. 

Have  high  morale. 

And  undersUnd  what  the  war  is  all  about. 

They  know  that  they  are  helping  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a 
freedom  of  choice.  They  have  been  given  a 
Job,  and  they  are  domg  it  well,  and  with 
pride  .  .  .  and  they  are  dismayed,  as  I  am,  by 
recent  unpatriotic  acts  here  at  home. 

What  are  these  men?  They  are  mostly 
yoxuigsters  representing  every  State  of  the 
Union— from  the  farms,  the  clUes,  the  fac- 
tories and  the  campuses.  They  are  the 
sound  product  of  America's  democratic  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  sum  of  our  educational 
system,  our  medical  science  and  our  commu- 
nications. Their  excellent  morale  results 
from  knowledge  of  their  Jobs,  sound  military 
policies,  professional  unit  leadership,  and 
unprecedented  material  support.  Their 
medical  care  is  superb,  their  food  is  excellent 
and  their  mall  is  carefully  handled.  Short- 
ages have  been  few  and  of  short  duration. 
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STANCH    ALLZMS 

Today  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  armed 
forces  are  working  and  fighting  side  by  side 
with  their  allieo — the  Koreans,  the  Austra- 
lians, the  New  Zealanders.  the  Thais  and  the 
Flllpplnoe,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  and  they 
have  earned  the  confidence  of  these  staunch 
allies. 

The  Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  the  Vlet- 


roRWAju)  wrrH  cormsKNCx 
As  an  individual,  this  fighting  man  is  a 
tough,  determined  professional  in  battle  one 
day,  and  next  day.  a  sensiUve,  compassionate 
friend  helping  the  Vietnamese  people.  He  is 
a  fighter,  a  thinker,  and  a  doer.  He  has 
seen — at  first  hand — Communist  subversion 
and  aggression  at  work;  he  has  acquired  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of 
freedom.  And  from  his  ranks  in  the  years 
ahead  will  oome  the  confident,  alert,  intelli- 
gent citizens  and  leaders  who  will  make  this 
nation's  future  greater  than  its  past. 

With  fighting  forces  Uke  these,  a  com- 
mander cannot  help  but  look  forward  with 
confidence  as  he  views  the  military  situation. 
But  I  am  mindful  that  the  military  war 
in  South  Vietnam  U,  from  the  enemy's  point 
of  view,  only  part  of  a  protracted  and  care- 
fully coordinated  attack,  waged  In  the  Inter- 
naUonal  arena.  Regrettably.  I  see  signs  of 
enemy  success  In  that  world  arena  which  he 
cannot  match  on  the  battlefield.  He  does 
not  understand  that  American  democracy  is 
founded  on  debate,  and  he  sees  every  protest 
as  evidence  of  crumbling  morale  and  dimin- 
ishing resolve.  Thus,  discouraged  by  re- 
peated mlUtary  defeats  but  encouraged  by 
what  he  believes  to  be  popular  opposition  to 


our  effort  In  Vietnam,  he  Is  determined  to 
OMitlnue  his  aggression  from  the  n^h 
This,  inevitably  wJl  cost  Uvt^j^^ 
Vietnamese,  and  those  of  our  brave  alUw  ' 
I  foresee.  In  the  months  ahead,  some  of  th. 
bitterest  fighting  of  the  war.  BuTi  hl« 
confidence  in  our  battlefield  capabllitv     And 

allies  will  continue  to  receive  from  our  PtJa 
dent  and  from  the  Congress.  ^^" 

The  magnificent  men  and  women  l  com 
mand  in  Vietnam  have  earned  the  uS' 
support  of  the  American  people        '"*^"' 

Thank  you. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  anstoered  tmtten  aue» 
tiona  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Following  U  a  partial  t^ 
of  the  questions  and  answers: 

Q.  Oen.  Westmoreland,  have  you  asked  the 
Pentagon  for  more  troops  and  how  many? 

A.  As  commander  of  our  American  armed 
forces  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  newlless  to  say  l^ 
constantly  studying  our  troop  requiremenu 
I  continuously  analyze  the  situation  :  sub ' 
mit  my  requests  from  time  to  time  my 
desires,  my  estimates  to  my  senior  mUltary 
headquarters.  I  have  been  getting  uoom 
In  considerable  numbers  during  the  paiit 
year.  They  are  continuing  to  arrive  The 
number  of  troops  that  will  ultimately  be 
needed  Is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be 
studied  In  consideration  of  many  factori— 
our  estimate  of  the  enemy's  capabilities  and 
IntenUons,  the  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Because  as  we  deploy  troops  to  go 
ashore  we  per  se  put  pressure  on  their  econo- 
my and  this  U  a  factor  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. These  matters  and  these  factorg 
will  have  to  be  reviewed  at  our  senior  levels 
in  Washington.  Needless  to  say.  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  taken  place  are  privileged 
and,  as  a  matter  of  mUltary  security,  I  can- 
not give  you  any  deflniUve  number  as  to  my 
estimate  of  the  number  of  troops  that  will 
be  required. 

BOMBINO    or    AOU'IZI.DS 

Q.  Would  you  comment  please  on  the 
bombing  today  in  North  Vietnam,  an  air- 
field there.  What  happens  If  the  Migs  take 
sanctuary  In  Red  China? 
"A.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  the  Mig 
airfields  have  been  bombed,  at  least  two  of 
them  today.  This  was  a  military  urget  on 
which  was  based  aircraft  that  had  been  used 
offensively  against  our  filghter-bombers.  It 
Is  true  that  Mlgs  could  take  sanctuary  In 
China,  as  they  did  during  the  Korean  War, 
but  the  Mlgs  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
operating  from  those  bases  compared  with 
those  In  North  Vietnam.  The  reaction  time 
would  be  Increased  and  they  would  therefore 
become  a  lesser  threat  to  our  fighter-bomb- 
ers, and  the  Jeopardy  to  our  very  fine  Air 
Force  and  Navy  pilots  would  be  reduced. 

CASUALTY    STATISTICS 

Q.  There  are  dally  statistics  of  the  number 
of  Vletcong  killed,  but  serious  doubt  about 
the  body  count  announced  of  those  that  have 
been  killed.  What  Is  your  view  please  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  count? 

A.  Over  a  period  of  over  three  years,  I  have 
given  this  matter  considerable  personal  at- 
tention. It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  casu- 
alty figures  that  we  estimate  or  sute  that 
we  have  Inflicted  on  the  enemy  are  accurate, 
perhaps  conservative.  True  enough,  there 
could  be  from  time  to  time  some  exaggera- 
tion. There  could  be  some  double  counting 
of  casualties,  but  In  my  opinion  this  Is 
more  than  offset  by  those  enemy  troops  that 
are  killed  by  artillery  o-  air  strikes  that  we 
never  know  about.  Also  we  do  not  claim 
credit,  In  estimating  or  assessing  casualties 
on  the  enemy,  those  that  die  of  wounds.  So 
all  factors  considered,  I  feel  that  the  figures 
that  you  receive  that  are  announced  by  my 
headquarters  In  Saigon  are  definitely  accu- 
rate and  I  believe  on  the  conservative  side 
when  all  factors  are  considered. 
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POLITICAL  ASPECTS  OF  VTi  • 

Q.  Could  you  run  this  war  without  politi- 
cal help  and  could  you  win  this  war  if  given 
a  free  hand  In  military  decisions? 

A  As  a  military  man.  this  Is  a  bit  of  an 
awkward  question.  I  think  It  is  Impossible 
In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  war,  a  war  of 
both  subversion  and  Invasion,  a  war  In  which 
political  and  psychological  factors  are  of 
such  consequence,  to  sort  out  the  war  be- 
tween the  political  and  the  military.  Po- 
litical factors  must  be  considered,  they  must 
be  considered  In  selecting  targets.  They 
must  be  considered  In  our  actions  involving 
nearby  so-called  neutral  countries.  They 
must  be  considered  In  the  means  that  are 
used  in  pursuing  the  war.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  only  because  of  the  complexity 
but  also  because  of  our  national  policy  to 
confine  this  war  to  that  of  a  limlt«d  war,  and 
this  means  that  from  time  to  time  the 
means  are  limited.  And  that  policy  has 
been  made  loudl7  clear:  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  expand  the  war.  We  want  to 
keep  It  as  a  limited  war  and  therefore  politi- 
cal factors  have  to  be  considered  and  the  de- 
cisions involved  are  necessarily  above  my 
levels.  Since  I  deal  In  military  factors.  I  am 
responsible  only  for  fighting  the  ground  war 
in  South  Vietnam  and  only  that  air  war  In 
the  so-called  expanded  battle  area. 

SINO-sOVTET  INTKBVENTION 

Q.  What  is  the  possibility  of  escalation  of 
the  war  bringing  In  Red  China  and  Soviet 
Russia  and  how  effective  would  they  be  If 
they  did  come  In? 

A.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  spec- 
ulate on  To  a  military  point  of  ylew  I  think 
we  should  be  prepared  for  any  contingency. 
Of  course  the  USSR  Is  providing  equipment 
to  North  Vietnam  primarily  In  terms  of  air 
defense,  weapons  and  systems.  The  Com- 
munist Chinese  are  providing  support  in  the 
form  of  transportation  units  and  some  anti- 
aircraft weapons  but  primarily  Infantry-type 
weapons  to  support  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  and  Vletcong  main  force  units.  I  think 
this  bolls  down  to  whether  the  USSR  and 
Red  China  feel  that  the  threat  to  their 
formal  government  and  their  territory  Is 
of  such  consequence  that  they  could  hazard 
the  risk  that  would  necessarily  be  Involved. 
virrcoNo  fightino  sputrr 

Q.  The  Vletcong  are  regarded,  generally, 
to  have  fought  well  against  us  for  quite 
some  time.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their 
spirit? 

A.  The  Vletcong,  organized,  dh-ected  and 
commanded  from  Hanoi,  have  placed  good 
emphasis  on  political  Indoctrination.  As  a 
matter  of  Interest  their  training  program  for 
their  units  devotes  more  time  to  political  In- 
doctrination than  it  does  to  military  train- 
ing. This  Indoctrination  Is  well  done  Of 
Murse,  It  Is  backed  up  by  a  ruthless  cadre 
that  uses  strong-arm  methods  that  are  re- 
quired to  keep  their  troops  In  line. 

Now,  this  so-called  cadre,  or  leadership  are 
excellent.  They  have  been  weU  trained  and 
mdoctrinated  and  they  are  committed 
However,  we  have  noted  a  number  of  recent 
trends  that  are  encouraging.  We  are  pick- 
ing up  more  prisoners,  more  defectors  com- 
ng  in  and  the  rate  seems  to  be  Increasing 
m.n  "V  encouraging  way.  We  learn  that 
w^n>H  ?.w  *•*'  """^  *'**'  «'e  o^  tJ^ese  units 
,mH.^  *u  '  '""^  ""*=^  to  <»e^«:t  to  come  In 
Dr,v^  the  government  of  Vietnam's  amnesty 
Kh  •  *-"  "o-called  Chleu  Hoi  program 
But  the  cadre  control  them  so  tightly  that 
th««  r°°*  «**  »^"y-  We  also  know  that 
No«t  v.  considerable  friction  between  the 
worth  Vietnamese  leadership  and  the  South 
^namese,  the  Vletcong.  North  Vietnamese 
thf  9n„^l'  P'^''«  "°"  "^'^  "ore  a  role  In 
their  «^t.  ^^  leadership  in  Hanoi  Is  by 
anlrpnt  1^""""^  "^  their  own  leadership 
Ku  h^  ^?" '^  **^^y  do  not  trust  some  of 
we  South  Vietnamese  leadership,  and  there 
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Is  definite  friction  between  these  two  re- 
gional groups. 

The  number  of  defectors  that  we  have  re- 
ceived has  been  multiplying  by  a  factor  of 
two  for  the  last  couple  of  months,  and,  hope- 
fully, this  trend  wUl  continue. 

The  number  of  senior  defectors  that  are 
coming  In  Is  encouraging.  Whereas  a  yeai 
ago  defectors  were  primarily  confined  to  the 
lower  ranks,  now  we  are  getting  some  of  the 
senior  officers.  I  talked  to  one  the  other  day. 
a  senior  officer,  and  he  told  me  that  many 
members  of  the  large  headquarters  that  he 
served  before  defecting  would  like  very  much 
to  defect,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  way.  The  control  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  was  of  such  consequence  that 
they  could  not  make  the  break. 


PAST  DEPLOYMENT  SHIPS  NEEDED 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  month  I  have  been  doing  more 
thinking  than  talking  about  the  fast  de- 
ployment logistical  ships,  their  function, 
the  method  of  procurement,  and  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
builders. 

I  have  studied  the  testimony  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
They  are  solidly  behind  this  program, 
and  their  arguments  are  persuasive. 

I  have  analyzed  the  opposition  to  the 
program.  I  find  It  based  largely  on 
fears.  I  am  convinced  that  these  fears 
are  groimdless.  I  therefore  believe  the 
Senate  should  reverse  its  previous  action 
and  approve  the  FDL  program. 

Here  we  have  a  program  based  upon 
a  concept  of  fast  reaction  in  time  of 
crisis — a  program  vigorously  supported 
by  the  military  leaders  of  all  services 
and  by  the  Defense  and  service  Secre- 
taries. The  proposed  ships  are  espe- 
cially designed  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments for  the  concept — charswiteristics 
which  are  neither  feasible  nor  economi- 
cal for  Incorporation  In  merchant  ships. 

These  include  humidity  control,  ability 
to  maintain  and  exercise  Army  vehicles 
In  place,  fueling  facilities,  ventilation  to 
remove  exhaust  fumes  of  running  ve- 
hicles, rapid  offloading  either  over-the- 
beach  or  at  a  pier,  helicopter  storsige 
maintenance  and  operating  capability, 
and  habitability  environment  for  ex- 
tended periods  at  sea.  Although  some 
recent  commercial  ship  designs  incor- 
porate some  of  these  features,  none  has 
more  than  a  few.  Certainly,  no  econom- 
ically viable  ship  could  Includes  all  of 
the  essentials. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
results  of  defense  logistic  studies  com- 
piled since  1964. 

The  proposed  fast  deployment  capa- 
bility could  reduce  the  duration  of  con- 
flicts, cut  casualties  substantially,  and 
vastly  reduce  the  amount  of  territory 
which  would  have  to  be  recovered.  Gen- 
eral Johnson,  In  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has 
suffered  seriously  from  lack  of  a  rapid 
deployment  capability.  He  stated  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafJ  have  reviewed 
the  key  studies  and  reports  that  have 
led  to  the  FDL  ship  program,  and  they 
agree  that  it  will  meet  a  most  Important 
and  valid  military  requirement. 
The  strategic  requirement  for  a  rapid 


deplojrmcnt  capability  should  be  obvloua 
from  our  past  experience.  Mr.  President, 
Such  a  capability  In  1941-42  would  have 
allowed  us  to  reinforce  the  Philippines 
and  perhaps  stop  the  Japanese  expan- 
sion In  the  western  Pacific.  Indeed, 
such  a  capability  might  have  deterred 
the  Japanese  attack. 

In  Korea,  our  initial  deployment  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  presence  of 
troops  in  Japan.  We  required  nearly  2 
months  to  close  the  2d  Infantry  Division 
from  the  United  States  to  ECorea.  In 
contrast,  under  the  rapid  deployment 
concept,  less  than  2  weeks  would  be  re- 
quired to  close  a  division,  plus  supporting 
units  whose  total  strength  exceeds  that 
of  the  division  Itself. 

Our  general  strategic  objectives  are  to 
deter  aggression  and.  to  the  extent  that 
we  cannot  deter  it  completely,  to  limit 
it  In  form,  locale,  and  duration.  As  long 
as  we  maintain  these  objectives,  we  are 
remiss  if  we  fall  to  provide  the  most 
effective  means  of  carrying  them  out. 

Land  prepositioning  Is  relatively  In- 
flexible. In  conjunction  with  aircraft.  It 
enables  rapid  response  only  to  a  con- 
tingency near  the  point  of  prepositioning 
and  requires  permission  of  the  host 
country  for  overflight  and  egress.  As  we 
have  recently  witnesed  in  Prance,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  believe  that  we  will  have 
the  support  of  all  host  countries  in  a  fu- 
ture contingency.  Without  a  ready  fast 
deployment  capability  our  readiness  to 
support  our  national  objectives  is  lost. 

The  ability  of  the  merchant  marine  to 
provide  this  rapid  response  has  been 
thoroughly  analyzed.  Since  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  dispersed  througrhout 
the  world.  It  would  require  a  minimum 
of  30  days  to  gather  the  ships  required 
to  load  a  brigade  for  deployment.  Such 
a  recall  would  immediately  alert  the 
world  to  our  impending  move  and  defeat 
our  deterrent  effect.  The  FDL  ships, 
fully  loaded  or  partially  loaded  and 
ready,  can  saU  within  24  hours.  Those 
who  claim  that  this  job  can  be  done  by 
the  merchant  marine  do  not  understand 
the  concept. 

This  does  not  reflect  upon  the  mer- 
chant marine.  For  follow-on  support, 
the  merchant  marine  is  vital — a  fast, 
modem  merchant  marine.  The  FDL 
ships  are  not  designated  to  replace  pri- 
vate shipping,  nor  is  it  Intended  to  utilize 
them  in  peacetime  for  point-to-point 
shipping  in  competition  with  the  mer- 
chant marine.  To  do  so  is  not  only  un- 
economical, In  view  of  their  special 
characteristics,  but  also  would  com- 
pletely defeat  their  reason  for  exist- 
ence— the  Immediate  availability  for  de- 
ployment. 

A  picture  has  been  painted  showing 
the  FDL  ships  as  policing  the  high  seas 
and  threatening  wayward  nations  with 
"power  diplomacy."  Let  us  face  the 
facts  of  real  life  and  ask  why  we  main- 
tain a  strong  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  a  powerful  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Par  East.  These  fleets  are  maintained 
to  protect  our  national  Interests  and  our 
primary  national  interest  is  to  hold  the 
line  against  tiggresslon. 

Regardless  of  what  national  policies 
one  believes  we  should  pursue,  we  do 
have    certain    worldwide    commitments 
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Imposed  by  agreements  and  treaties 
which  Congress  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment must  support.  In  order  for  De- 
fense to  fulfill  its  responsibilities,  Con- 
gress m]ust  provide  the  military  with  the 
options  necessary  to  most  effectively 
carry  tllem  out. 

We  have  provided  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent option,  an  option  which  we  hope 
will  never  be  used,  but  one  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  leaders  and  which  we 
know  will  be  used  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  Yet,  when  we  are  requested 
to  provide  a  much  less  costly  option,  one 
which  is  much  less  deadly  but  most  ef- 
fective in  dealing  with  the  present 
threats,  we  question  the  ability  of  our 
leaders  to  use  the  option  properly.  I 
do  not  understand  this  reasoning. 

The  PDL  ships  will  not  be  standing 
menacingly  off  the  shores  of  some  small 
nation  threatening  to  land  if  things  do 
not  go  our  way.  However,  they  may  be 
near  an  area  where  we  have  commit- 
ments or  ready  to  sail  from  port  should 
the  need  arise.  Their  flexibility  and 
readiness  will  permit  them  to  move 
without  raising  alarm  or  notifying  the 
world  of  our  intentions — as  would  be 
the  case  should  we  call  in  our  merchant 
manne.  The  integrated  rapid  deploy- 
ment capability  combining  the  PDL 
ships,  the  C-5A  aircraft,  and  selective 
preposltionlng  provides  us  with  a  pow- 
erful option  in  fulfillment  of  our  nation- 
al strategy— one  which  Is  most  effective 
and  which  is  attainable  at  the  least  cost. 
The  new  ship  procurement  practice  of 
the  Navy — buying  large  numbers  of 
ships  on  a  multlyear  basis — is  being 
adopted  in  the  Interest  of  providing  the 
best  possible  ships  at  the  lowest  cost. 
However,  the  potential  fringe  benefits  of 
this  concept  include  the  economic  moti- 
vation for  modernization  of  private 
shipyards  due  to  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  amortize  the  investment. 

Our  shipbuilding  industry  needs  In- 
centive to  modernize — incentive  which 
can  come  only  from  a  strong  Government 
policy  regarding  defense  and  merchant 
marine  future  programs.  No  bxislness- 
man  Is  going  to  commit  $20  million  to 
$100  million  in  modernization  of  his  fa- 
cilities unless  there  is  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  business.  The  new  ship  procure- 
ment practice  of  the  Navy — which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  PDL  program — other  on- 
coming programs,  and  the  fiscal  year 
1966-67  DE  and  LST  procurements,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  motivating  private 
Investment,  Improvement  of  shipbuilding 
practices,  and  ultimate  lower  costs  for 
both  Navy  and  merchant  marine. 

A  similar  program  of  long-range  ship- 
building for  the  merchant  marine  will 
further  stimulate  capital  Investment. 
The  results  can  do  nothing  but  benefit 
the  Nation,  the  Government,  the  mer- 
chant marine,  and  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. 

The  cross-section  views  of  the  ship- 
building industry  are  best  Illustrated  by 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Ed  Hood  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  to  our 
colleague,  Senator  Magnttson: 

Indlvlclual  reactions  to  this  project  within 
the  collectl7e  maritime  community  have  run 
the  full  apectnim — from  great  enthualaam 
to  Mrlous  uncertainty  to  outright  opposi- 
tion— and  the  shipyard  IndAistry  has  been  no 
exception. 
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There  la,  however,  universal  agreement 
among  our  members  that  substantial  cost 
savings  result  from  the  series  production 
of  a  standardized  ship  design  In  any  multi- 
year  procurement. 

Additionally,  our  shipyards  have  long  con- 
tended that  significant  cost  savings  can  be 
derived  when  the  shipbuilder  Is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  Influence  the  vessel's  design. 
In  thlB  connection.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
yards  can  eliminate  numerous  construction 
bottlenecks  which  increase  coets  and  sug- 
gest alternate  less  costly  features  which  In 
no  way  Impair  the  vessel's  strength  or  oper- 
ating capabilities. 

In  these  two  respects,  the  PDL  project  con- 
forms with  the  long-held  beliefs  and  ob- 
jectives of  our  Industry. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  basic  concept  of 
the  FDL's  military  mission.  It  would  seem 
presumptuous  to  us  to  pass  Judgment  either 
pro  or  con.  We  ara  not  privy  to  the  DOD's 
back-up  data  on  anticipated  future  logistic 
support  requirements  nor  the  analyses  which 
determined  that  the  PDL  project  has  greater 
merit  than  any  of  the  other  options  ex- 
amined. 

Within  the  shipyard  Industry,  another 
aspect  of  the  PDL  project  has  developed  a 
wide  range  of  opinions.  I  refer  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  successful  bidder  will  con- 
struct an  entirely  new  shipyard.  Within  the 
two  extremes,  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  PDL  ships  can  be  obtained  on  a 
series  production  basis,  with  cost  savings,  in 
existing  facilities,  appropriately  modified. 
And,  there  are  others  who  contend  that  If 
our  merchant  and  naval  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties are  to  be  commensurate  with  existing 
sliip  replacement  needs,  we  as  a  nation  would 
require  more  shipbuilding  capability  than  is 
now  available.  The  PDL  yard.  In  this  last 
context,  would  be  considered  as  only  an  In- 
crement of  the  required  additional  capacity. 

So  wrote  Mr.  Hood  of  the  shipbuild- 
ers council. 

The  shipbuilders  seem  to  agree  with 
the  Navy  conviction  that  the  concept  of 
multlyear  procurement  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  standardized  ships  will  promote 
substantial  cost  savings.  Furthermore, 
they  agree  that  even  existing  facilities 
would  probably  require  appropriate 
modification  for  this  large  project.  I 
understand  that  although  the  Navy  en- 
visions a  new  or  substantially  modern- 
ized shipyard,  this  is  in  no  way  a  re- 
quirement. Chie  proposal  has  announced 
plans  to  modernize  an  existing  shipyard 
for  this  program. 

The  Navy  appears  to  be  practicing 
what  it  preaches.  For  the  past  year,  a 
very  thorough  study  has  been  in  process 
to  develop  a  master  plan  for  moderniza- 
tion of  its  own  shipyards.  Although 
engineered  estimates  are  not  yet  devel- 
oped, it  is  apparent  that  this  moderniza- 
tion will  involve  in  the  order  of  $600 
million  over  a  6-  to  7-year  period.  I 
am  told  that  this  program  will  result  in 
new,  modem  machinery,  modem  proc- 
ess lines,  the  most  efficient  materials 
handling  facilities,  and  new  or  modern- 
ized functional  buildings  with  all  work- 
flow designed  for  most  effective  opera- 
tion. I  will  be  most  anxious  to  hear  the 
details  of  this  progrsun  when  it  is  first 
presented  in  the  1969  budget  program 
next  year. 

Some  imlons  and  some  segments  of  the 
shipping  Industry  are  opposed  to  the 
program  because  they  see  the  PDL  ships 
as  direct  competition  with  the  merchant 
marine — both  in  the  quest  for  shipbuild- 
ing fimds  and  in  eventual  ocean  trade. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  clear  to  me 


that  the  use  of  the  PDL  ships  in  point- 
to-point  trade  would  be  uneconomical 
and  would  defeat  their  reason  for  beine 
They  will  always  be  fully  or  partial^ 
loaded  for  deployment  and  will  therefore 
be  unavailable  for  ocean  trade.  Further- 
more, I  understand  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  agreed  to  provide  assurance 
that  these  ships  will  not  be  utilized  for 
point-to-point  cargo  carrying  in  peace- 
time. 

Talk  about  competition  for  shipbuild- 
ing funds  Is  not  a  realistic  argument 
The  PDL  ships  are  military  ships,  budg- 
eted by  the  Defense  Department,  and 
justified  on  the  basis  of  military  ne- 
cessity. Merchant  marine  shlpbuildliig 
subsidy  funds  are  budgeted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  justified 
accordingly.  We  do  require  a  stronger 
merchant  marine,  and  I  have  cham- 
pioned and  will  support  such  a  program- 
and  I  would  not  consider  it  to  be  In 
competition  with  the  Navy  shipbuilding 
program. 

This  program  is  unique  in  Congress. 
I  recall  very  few  large  programs  which 
have  been  so  vigorously  and  unanimously 
supported  by  all  services  and  by  Defense. 
There  must  be  firm  conviction  regarding 
the  requirement.  I  hope  the  House  will 
include  this  program  In  its  bill.  If  it 
does,  I  strongly  recommend  that  we  in 
the  Senate  give  full  reconsideration  to 
the  program  and  approve  it. 

I  point  out  that  in  approving  the  pro- 
gram for  the  two  fiscal  year  1966  ships 
and  for  more  ships  In  fiscal  year  1968, 
we  are  not  authorizing  the  entire  pro- 
gram. We  are  authorizing  the  concept. 
Again,  Mr.  President,  let  us  remember 
that  Congress  establishes  national  policy 
and  is  dutybound  to  provide  the  tools 
required  to  carry  out  this  policy.  To 
deny  the  tools  of  defense  is  to  deny  the 
policy  and  weaken  our  resolve  and  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  our  national  objectives. 
The  FDL  program  should  be  pursued. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  Navy  magazine  of  April, 
concerning  this  FDL  program,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Thx  FDL  Pkookam  :  What  It  Is  and  Wht  thi 
Pentagon  Wants  It 
The  Navy's  announced  desire  to  construct 
a  fleet  of  Past  Deployment  Logistics  (FDL) 
ships  has  stirred  up  as  much  ire — and  as 
many  hazy  visions — as  the  drug  LSD.  An 
AFlr-CIO  offlcial.  for  example,  has  called  them 
"superjuggernauts  of  the  sea"  which  "would 
appear  to  cast  the  United  States  in  the  role 
of  a  global  policeman." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
wasn't  convinced  that  the  program's  wortb 
would  Justify  its  cost.  Besides,  it  reported, 
it  was  concerned  that  the  program  Implied 
the  United  States  was  "considering  inter- 
vention in  any  kind  of  strife  or  commotion 
occurring  in  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world." 
In  mid-March,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department  the  Senate 
chopped  the  request  for  PDL  funds  from  the 
PY  1968  budget. 

The  flght  isnt  over  yet,  however,  and 
beneath  the  haze  a  range  of  Issues  has 
emerged. 

HITTINO   RAFTO   DBPLOTMENT 

In  attacking  the  PDL  because  they  picture 
it  as  a  global  policeman's  squad  car.  Its  op- 
ponents are  really  flrlng  over  the  PDL  to  hit 
the  rapid  deployment  system  of  which  It  Is 
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a  part.  The  objective  of  rapid  deployment  is 
to  enable  American  troops  and  their  equip- 
ment to  respond  qulclcly  and  meaningfully 
to  a  crisis  and,  thus,  to  "git  thar  f  ustest  with 
the  mostest"  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
go.  That  objective  is  not  exactly  new  to  mili- 
tary men. 

What  is  new  with  the  rapid  deplyoment 
system  is  its  speed  and  scale.  An  Army  in- 
fantry division  force  would  be  able  to  move 
troops  In  C-141  aircraft  and  Immediately 
necessary  equipment  for  them  In  giant  C-6A 
planes  to  a  trouble  spot.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  an  ally  and  to  orders  from  the 
President.  These  Army  forces  would  then 
be  Eupplled  with  heavy  equipment  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  days  by  PDL  ships. 

The  ships  would  not  carry  combat  troops 
but  only  material,  heavy  vehicles,  and  the 
like,  "married"  to  the  forces  they  would  sup- 
ply, owned  and  maintained  by  the  Army,  and 
able  to  move  under  their  own  power  onto 
lighter  craft  and  thence  ashore.  Thus,  the 
PDL  Is  something  quite  different  from  an 
amphibious  assault  ship — both  because  it  is 
to  support  Army  troops,  not  Marines,  and 
because  it  carries  only  cargo  which  is  to  be 
offloaded  in  a  non-assault  operation. 

The  secret  of  the  rapid  response — of  the 
Army  divisions,  of  the  logistic  ships  and  of 
the  aircraft — is  constant  readiness.  The 
FDI«.  for  example,  could  be  kept  fully  load- 
ed, deployed  offshore  where  trouble  was  an- 
ticipated, and  ready  to  move  their  cargo 
ashore  when  the  decision  was  made  to  send 
in  troops. 

Or.  kept  partially  loaded  and  ready  to  move 
at  ?5  knots  from  ports  in  the  United  States 
or  In  forward  areas  overseas,  they  could  move 
anywhere  in  the  world  within  two  to  20  days, 
and  offload  their  supplies  in  hours. 

NEEDED   roK   LEBANON 

It  took  66  days  after  the  beginning  of  hoe- 
tllltles  In  Korea  to  move  the  Second  Infantry 
Division  and  supplies  for  it  from  the  United 
States  to  the  theater  of  war.  In  the  simimer 
of  1958.  in  the  Lebanon  crisis,  two  division 
forces  In  the  United  States,  earmarked  for 
possible  use  there,  and  ready  to  go,  could  not 
be  moved  as  quickly  as  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  demanded.  Becaxise  of  this 
problem,  a  less  desirable  course  was  chosen, 
and  some  forces  were  moved  from  Germany 
to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  A  combina- 
tion of  C-6As  and  FDLa  would  have  obviated 
the  transportation  and  supply  problems. 

The  rapid  deployment  capability  could 
have  two  kinds  of  effects.  Plrst,  Its  existence 
could  deter  enemies  from  Initiating  miliary 
action  In  peripheral  areas  remote  from  the 
United  States,  since  an  enemy  would  know 
that  distance  would  not  affect  our  capabUity 
to  make  our  influence  quickly  felt  there. 
Second,  in  the  event  that  deterrence  failed, 
a  rapid  deployment  capabUity  could  limit  the 
nghtlng  in  form,  in  locale,  in  destrucUon  and 
in  duration. 

U.S.  forces  Introduced  rapidly  Into  battle 
to  assist  allied  forces  could  reduce  the  risk 
of  their  destruction  or  defeat.  Acting  alone 
in  support  of  American  Interests,  they  could 
delay  the  advance  of  an  enemy's  attack  be- 
lore  It  gained  overpowering  momentum 

Studies  have  indicated  that  casualties  In 
oattle  and  the  duration  of  conflicts  could 
Doth  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-half  in 
most  cases,  because  of  the  Improved  reaction 
June,  and  the  better  support  of  friendly 
forces  against  attack  that  It  would  bring. 
NOT  A  coHi>rrTroB 

itTl'L?^.^*!"'*'  "**"•  "  *^^«  Pentagon  sees 
fA  ^^^  ^  ^"  *^«  VnilBA  States  more  power 

S  d^!i?n«""'K''?'''''  *»"*  '■"*^"  ^  continue 
sLrtt^P  f  balanced  deterrent  and,  at  the 
•«ne  time,  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  tac- 
nf  .  i^*'**-  ^  *°y  event,  the  PDL  la  part 
hL  h^^''"^*''*  °'  Defense  program  That 
^been  under  development  for  three  years; 

Sn»  n^'**''"  ^'^'"*  the  PDL  as  a  global 
poncing  power  are  miadlrected. 


A  second  major  objection  to  the  FDL  pro- 
gram has  been  that  the  ahlps  would  be  op- 
erated in  competition  with  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine.  Yet,  the  very  nature  of  the  PDL — 
constant  readlneas.  Instant  deployment — 
takes  away  much  of  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment. The  FDL  Is  not  designed  to  do  what 
the  Merchant  Marine  does  and  conversely, 
the  Merchant  Marine  could  not  conceivably 
do  what  the  F1}L  Is  designed  to  do.  The  roles 
of  the  two  are  very  nearly  mutually  exclu- 
sive. 

Because  they  would  always  be  fully  or 
partially  loaded  with  Army  equipment,  PDL 
ships  would  not  be  available  for  peacetime 
point-to-point  transportation  of  military 
cargoes. 

Furthermore,  FDLs  would  not  handle  bulk 
cargoes  as  efficiently  or  as  well  as  Merchant 
Marine  ships  could.  The  Merchant  Marine 
would  continue  to  be  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense  for  steady  and  sustained 
transportation  of  supplies  after  the  FDLs' 
initial  quick  reaction,  which  oould  not  In 
any  way  eliminate  the  need  for  that  backup 
support. 

Beyond  tills,  the  Defense  Department,  In 
an  unusual  step,  has  told  Oongress  it  would 
accept  a  prohibition  against  using  FDLs  In 
point-to-point  traffic  In  peacetime  as  part 
of  the  language  of  the  law. 

COMPUCMENTS    MM 

So,  far  from  undermining  the  Merchant 
Marine,  the  FDL  concept  complements  it. 
And  the  new  ship  procurement  concepts  as- 
sociated with  it,  the  Navy  believes,  will  go 
far  toward  rejuvenating  the  shlp-bulldlng 
Industry  upon  which,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  health  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
depends.  At  the  same  time,  these  concepts — 
which  win  be  applied  in  future  ship  pro- 
curement projects — are  expected  to  bring 
substantial  cost  savings  to  the  Navy  and, 
thus,  to  the  taxpayer. 

Examination  of  these  Interrelated  issues 
might  begin  with  a  look  at  the  UJ3.  ahip- 
building  Industry. 

That  industry  is  t>ehind  other  American 
industries  and  foreign  shipbuilders,  both  in 
absolute  productivity  per  man  and  In  rate 
of  growth.  Slilp  construction  In  U.S.  yards 
costs  about  twice  as  much  as  that  abrocul. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the  Navy's  pwst 
piecemeal  procurement  policies. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  while  the 
Merchant  Marine  provides  only  a  few  hun- 
dred mUllon  dollars  of  work  per  year  to  the 
shipbuilding  and  allied  Industries,  Navy  work 
amovmts  to  t2  to  (2.5  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Because  of  the  piecemeal  approach,  ships 
have  not  been  standardized  as  they  might 
have  been;  capitalization  in  shipyards  has 
not  been  encouraged  as  much  as  It  might 
have  been  if  there  were  more  series  produc- 
tion; and  designing  with  economic  produc- 
tion In  mind  has  not  been  emphasized  be- 
cause, under  present  practices,  shipbuilders 
construct  ships  previously  designed  by  the 
Navy,  which  has  not  liad  as  much  regard 
for  the  Individual  builder's  {H-oblems  as  the 
builder  would  have. 

HOW  rr  woiTLD  be  donx 
Since  30  of  the  FDL  ships  would  be  built 
if  the  program  Is  ever  fully  approved,  the 
project  presents  an  ideal  opportunity  to  tise 
new  methods,  and  this  the  Navy  has  done. 
The  "Total  Package  Contract"  approach  Is 
being  followed  and  is  expected  to  lead  to  cost 
savings  and  perhaps  to  construction  of  a 
new  private  shipyard,  the  most  modern  one  in 
the  world. 

As  the  new  approach  would  be  applied  in 
the  PDL  project,  one  contractor  would  design, 
build  and  engineer  all  the  ships  under  a  con- 
tract he  would  have  helped  to  formulate  and 
won  in  competition  with  other  contractors. 
A  total  of  $17.7  million  has  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  contract  definition  phase  of  the 
PDL,  with  three  companies — Litton  Indus- 
tries, Lockheed,  and  General  Dynamics — In 


the  competition.  With  oongreeslonal  ap- 
proval, the  Navy  woiild  award  a  three-year, 
multi-year  contract  by  June  30,  1967  to  one 
of  these.  Navy  planners  figure  each  ship 
would  cost  somewhere  around  $35  million. 
Whether  to  build  a  new  shipyard,  incor- 
porating modem  methods,  would  be  a  deci- 
sion for  the  contractor.  A  new  or  modernized 
shipyard  of  high  productivity  would  provide 
a  much-needed  stlmiUua  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry. 

THE   BATTLE   OOKS   ON 

In  summary,  both  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  impUcatlona  of  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment capability  for  the  national  defense  pos- 
ture, have  concluded  that  it  Is  both  necessary 
and  desirable  to  a  power  with  Interests  and 
obligations  over  a  vast  parf  of  the  globe,  and 
have  decided  that  a  mixture  of  air  forces  and 
sea  forces — the  C-6A  and  the  FDL — is  the 
optimum  combination  for  getting  troops  and 
supplies  where  they  are  needed  fastest. 

The  opposition  has  been  vocal  and  Congress 
has  not  been  enthusiastic  about  the  project. 
Though  the  flght  has  l)een  lost  for  the  mo- 
ment in  the  Senate,  it  will  be  carried  to  the 
House.  And  if  it  Is  lost  there,  the  fight 
will  t)e  resumed  next  year. 


THE    DEATH    OF    FATHER    OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  DIGGS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  sad  note  in  our  Record. 
Within  the  past  few  minutes  I  have 
learned  of  the  death  in  Michigan  of  the 
father  of  Representative  Charles  C. 
Dices,  Jr. 

Mr.  Diggs,  father  of  Representative 
Dices,  achieved  dramatic  success  In 
Michigan.  He  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing successes  in  the  Detroit  business 
community,  having  started  literally  from 
scratch.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Ne- 
gro members  of  the  Michigan  State  Sen- 
ate. He  lived  a  full  life,  blessed,  I  sus- 
pect— if  we  could  have  his  word  on  this— 
with  the  most  satisfying  of  all  Incidents, 
the  emergence  of  his  son  as  a  national 
figure  and  a  respected  one. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion in  Congress  Join  me  in  expressing  to 
his  widow  and  to  Representative  Dices 
and  the  family  our  deepest  regret. 

On  a  personal  note:  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  flrst  became  active  in  politics  in 
Michigan,  Representative  Dices'  father 
was  very  kind  to  me.  and  his  kindness 
I  shall  never  forget. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  realize  that 
these  words  are  of  little  meaning  at  the 
moment  to  the  family,  I  can  assure  them 
that  all  of  us  here  and  at  home  recognize 
that  Charles  Diggs  was  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  success  that  can  be  achieved 
by  an  American,  whatever  his  color. 


GEN.  WILLIAM  CHILDS  WEST- 
MORELAND—AN ODTSTANDINa 
SOUTH  CAROLINIAN— OUTSTAND- 
ING AMERICAN 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  comment  on  the  visitation  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  South  Carolinians 
to  ever  grace  our  great  State,  the  honor- 
able and  four-star  Oen.  William 
Childs  Westmoreland,  of  Columbia,  who 
is  presently  visiting  in  South  Carolina 
with  his  mother,  whom  he  has  not  seen 
for  the  past  3  years. 

I  was  presiding  in  the  Senate  yester- 
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day  at  the  time  General  Westmoreland 
made  his  presentation  to  the  Associated 
Press  In  New  York,  but  since  that  time 
I  have  listened  to  a  transcript  of  his 
speech  and  of  the  questlon-and-answer 
period  that  followed,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  magnificent  pres- 
entation. It  Indicates  to  me — and  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  significant  and  worth  observ- 
ing—that General  Westmoreland  rep- 
resents a  new  breed  of  a  new  military. 
I  was  acquainted  with  General  West- 
moreland before  his  Vietnam  assign- 
ment. For  a  year  he  attended  The  Cita- 
del, the  military  college  of  South  Caro- 
lina, at  Charleston.  Later  he  went  to 
West  Point  and  made  an  excellent  rec- 
ord there. 

I  Icnew  him  as  an  outstanding  super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  At  that  time,  while  I  was 
serving  as  Governor,  he  was  honored 
with  an  honorary  degree  from  The  Cita- 
del. 

In  his  colloquy  yesterday  with  the 
press  in  New  York,  General  Westmore- 
land pointed  out  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  United  States  to  foUow  a 
policy  of  annlhiliation.  but  rather  to 
employ  a  war  of  attrition. 

He  spoke  of  the  tremendous  restraint 
being  used  in  this  commitment  of  mili- 
tary forces  In  Vietnam. 

I  could  relate,  firsthand,  one  incident 
that  occurred  during  my  visit  to  Vietnam 
last  November  and  December  which 
graphically  Illustrates  this  point.  The 
situation  in  question  was  a  touchy  one 
and  certainly  demanded  more  of  a  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  response  than  the 
authoritarian  one  of  a  military  com- 
mander. 

I  admired  the  way  General  Westmore- 
land handled  the  problem.  I  remarked 
then  and  many  times  since  my  return 
about  his  magnlflcant  handUng  of  this 
situation. 

He  showed  this  characteristic  again 
yesterday  in  his  response  to  questioning 
about  the  type  of  war  we  were  employ- 
ing. He  SF>oke  In  response  to  charges 
that  have  been  made  by  those,  less 
knowledgeable,  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

He  addressed  himself  to  the  bombing, 
and  specifically  the  bombing  of  Mig  air- 
fields in  North  Vietnam.  He  said  he  was 
delighted  at  those  bc«nblngs.  Talking  as 
a  father,  which  he  is,  and  as  a  man  of 
compassion,  he  said  It  was  not  that  we 
were  annlhllaUng,  but  that  we  were  sav- 
ing Uves  with  the  step-up  of  the  bomb- 
ing against  targets  in  the  north,  and 
specifically  the  bombing  of  Mlg  airfields. 

The  General's  remarks  were  certainly 
different  from  those  of  the  nervous 
Nellies  who  are  fearful  about  involve- 
ment of  Red  China. 

Certainly  no  one  has  advocated  rush- 
ing headlong  into  a  confrontation  with 
Red  China  or  the  Soviets,  but  when  we 
ask  our  pflots  to  fly  down  the  gun  barrel 
each  day  In  Vietnam  we  should  be  able, 
as  commanders  back  home,  so  to  speak, 
to  face  the  risk  of  such  a  confrontation.' 
We  must  eliminate  the  easy  access  of 
Mlg  fighters  to  our  pilots  and  planes  in 
the  north  by  knocking  out  their  airfields 
and  thrtr  airplanes  whenever  and  wher- 
ever we  can. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  planes 
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would  then  be  flown  from  fields  In  Red 
China.  As  I  understood  ihe  general's 
answer  he  did  not  advocate  hot  pursuit, 
but  he  did  say  that  knocking  out  these 
airfields  would  make  it  a  Uttle  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  nm  us  into  flak  alley 
to  use  their  missiles  against  us,  and  es- 
pecially would  reduce  the  tremendous 
losses  from  antiaircraft  fire. 

General  Westmoreland  answered  the 
charge  of  those  who  have  spoken  In  this 
Chamber  with  respect  to  cease-fire  and 
the  cessation  of  bombing.  He  said  a  ces- 
sation in  bombing  and  a  cease-fire  would 
once  again  mean  a  loss  of  American  lives 
and  the  lives  of  our  allies  in  Vietnam. 

He  responded  to  the  question  of  what 
portion  of  the  battle  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  carrying  on.  He  said  that 
they  rated  high  and  were  still  carrying 
on  a  majority  of  the  search- and -destroy 
missions.  Then,  finally.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  said  that  peace  demonstra- 
tions are  hurting  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
costing  us  lives  because  it  means.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Communists,  a  victory  in  the 
political -type  war  that  is  being  fought. 
In  this  respect,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
comments  made  by  another  good  friend, 
Dr.  Prank  Bamett,  who  used  to  head  our 
National  Security  Seminars  in  Washing- 
ton. He  talked  about  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  war.  The  Gist  dimension,  in 
World  War  I,  was  one  of  land,  sea,  and 
air;  the  second  dimension,  in  World  War 
n,  was  one  of  nuclear,  atom,  and  hydro- 
gen bombs;  and  in  the  third  world  war.  In 
which  we  are  presently  engaged,  he  dis- 
cussed the  third  dimension  of  psycho- 
logical, political,  economic,  and  socio- 
logical warfare. 

It  is  not  my  Intent  to  comment  on  his- 
tory and  recall  the  French  surrendered 
at  Dlenbienphu  in  1954,  but  history  will 
record  that  North  Vietnam  had  prac- 
tically no  economy  left.  They  had  lost 
their  bridges,  pathways,  and  industrial 
capacity  and  still  they  were  only  holding 
on,  all  the  while  working  for  a  political 
victory.  This  is  all  they  had  left.  The 
13  battalions  lost  by  the  French  could 
have  easily  been  replaced,  but  France 
could  not  stand  the  political  defeat  back 
home.  As  a  consequence,  superior  mili- 
tary forces  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
battle.  This  backgroimd,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  show  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  the 
hardship  that  war  can  bring,  but  he  also 
knows  that  a  war  of  this  type  can  work 
because  he  has  seen  It  work. 

The  answers  of  General  Westmore- 
land, as  to  the  peace  demonstrations  and 
the  political  reactions  we  engage  In  at 
home,  forcefully  moves  a  major  front 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the  shores  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  a  different  war.  I  cannot  help 
but  recall  one  Incident  that  occurred 
when  I  visited  the  airfield  at  Saigon. 
The  airfield  and  planes  were  being  at- 
tacked on  the  ground  and  were  being 
defended  from  the  air  by  the  Army  and 
by  helicopters.  I  remarked  to  General 
Westmoreland  that  this  war  was  a 
mlxed-up  engagement;  that  in  every 
war  I  had  seen,  the  groimd  forces  were 
always  supported  by  the  air  forces  and 
this  was  a  turnaround.  General  West- 
moreland, at  that  time,  said  that  that 
was  the  way  this  war  is.  Actually,  the 
frontline  Is  in  the  rear  because  down  In 
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the  Mekong  Delta  more  of  the  battle  l« 
in  progress. 

I  felt  that  was  a  sage  observation  until 
I  watched  at  home,  as  a  newcomer  to 
the  Senate,  the  debate  being  carried  on. 
Now  I  believe— from  General  Westmore- 
land's response  and  observation  of  yes- 
terday, and  from  what  I  have  observed— 
that  the  frontline  has  been  brought  to 
the  home  front  and  we  are  being  hurt 
by  peace  demonstrations  and  the  posl 
tion  being  taken  by  leading  Senators  in 
this  body. 

I  am  familiar  with  past  discussions 
apout  freedom  of  debate.  I  am  for  rule 
XXn.  That  was  the  first  Important  vote 
taken  in  the  Senate  after  the  presiding 
olBcer  [Mr.  Spong]  and  I  were  sworn  in 
If  I  differ  with  Senators,  it  Is  not  a  differ-' 
ing  with  their  right  to  speak.  I  will  as 
Voltaire  said,  defend  to  the  death  the 
right  of  Senators  to  speak. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  corre- 
sponding with  General  Westmoreland's 
visit  we  had  a  presentation  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  friend  from 
South  Dakota  fMr.  McGovern]  earUer 
today.  I  was  unable  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time  but  I  have  read  a  copy  of 
his  remarks.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  called  from  the  Cham- 
ber for  a  press  conference.  He  was  told 
of  my  Intent  to  make  these  remarks  and 
has  courteously  said  that  he  would  study 
them  this  evening  and  probably  respond 
to  them  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  dis- 
cusses the  matter  quickly  and  gets  to  the 
point.  In  the  final  part  of  his  speech  he 
says  that  the  ineffective  and  unpopular 
ofBcials  of  Saigon  do  not  have  the  con- 
fidence of  their  subjects.  As  reported  by 
General  Westmoreland,  and  as  other 
Senators  in  this  body  know,  this  is  not 
true. 

One  of  the  great  stories  In  Vietnam  is 
that  a  responsible  civil  government  is 
emerging.  Our  military  Is  helping  to 
build  this  government.  It  Is  easy  for  us 
to  sit  back  hece  and  call  it  unpopular. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  Senators  here 
will  last  politically,  or  how  long  the  ad- 
ministration will  last.  If  we  look  at  swne 
of  the  popularity  polls  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration Is  in  trouble  in  1968.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  abandon  the  Government. 
Neither  should  a  lack  of  total  support 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  the  civil 
government  In  Vietnam.  We  should  hail 
the  free  elections,  the  drawing  up  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  various  elections 
now  being  held  in  the  villages  In  the  face 
of  unbelievable  terrorism.  Terrorism 
that  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  numer- 
ous public  ofiQdals.  This  great  desire  for 
a  freely  elected  officialdom  to  me  Is  In- 
deed a  healthy  sign. 

I  disagree  also  with  the  second  obser- 
vation of  the  Senator  from  Sorth  Dakota 
that  we  have  no  obligation  to  play  police- 
man for  the  world,  and  especially  in  Asia. 
As  I  said  in  an  earlier  speech  in  the 
Senate,  I  stood  with  the  present  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  who  was 
then  Governor,  and  several  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body,  at  the  last 
battleship  within  the  commission  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  We  still  have  that  one  tmder 
commission.  It  has  1,100  men  aboard 
ship  and  now,  as  then,  is  82  feet  under 
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water  at  Pearl  Harbor.  As  we  harken 
back  to  that  day  25  years  ago,  remember- 
ing Pearl  Harbor,  we  also  remember  that 
the  great  United  States  of  America  stood 
alone  as  the  world's  policeman.  Since 
World  War  n,  we  have  stood  as  the  po- 
liceman in  Berlin.  Lebanon.  Suez.  Korea, 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Cuba.  Guate- 
mala— and  now  at  Vietnam. 

These  are  instances  which  we  have 
not  brought  upon  ourselves  but  Instances 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  us  in  the 
role  of  wor'd  leaders.  If  they  want  to 
talk  about  great  resources  for  the  Great 
Society,  let  us  talk  about  the  great  re- 
sources we  have  as  a  free  people  to  pro- 
tect freedom  the  world  over.  Thus.  I 
think  we  do  have  this  obligation.  Being 
a  policeman  is  not  always  a  pleasant  Job, 
but  it  is  always  a  necessary  one. 

The  third  lesson  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  points  to  is: 

Corrupt  regimes  of  the  kind  we  have  been 
alined  with  In  Saigon  do  not  deserve  to  be 
saved  by  the  blood  of  American  boys. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  polit- 
ical statement.  We  have  been  free, 
without  even  a  dvll  war,  for  100  years. 
We  have  been  a  free  nation  for  almost 
200  years  and  yet  there  Is  stlU  talk  of 
corruption  here  within  the  Halls  of  this 
Congress. 

Is  It  not  amazing  that  South  Vietnam 
has  a  government  at  all,  or  a  regime  at 
all.  after  a  systematic  kUllng  off  of  the 
leadership?  The  great  lesson  of  Vietnam 
Is  that  we  as  a  people  are  wllUng  not 
only  to  help  militarily  but  also  to  help 
build  a  government,  and  a  society. 

The  fourth  lesson  that  my  distln- 
gukhed  friend  points  out  is  that  those 
who  believe  that  American  military 
power  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
the  Pacific  should  return  to  the  once- 
accepted  "doctrine  of  our  best  generals 
that  we  should  avoid  committing  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  the  jungles  of  Asia." 
mJr.u^l  another  good  political  state- 
ment that  holds  good  whether  In  a  war 
or  out  of  war. 

ivL^^^y^^^^  "^^^  the  Senator's 
th^is  that  we  should  heed  our  military 

ST.^/^.^  "1  """■  S"*  I  differ  in 
Ir^  filifH^^"*w^  ^**^  ^^°^  leaders  who 
are  fighting  the  war  today,  directing  our 
military  efforts  today,  who  are  charged 
^h  saving  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men 

tw^h™'^"  **"*"  miutary  leaders 
though  we  may  all  agree  upon  their  com- 
^^T^  their  time  and  in  their  dVy- 

ent  w«r1'  ''^^Sll^'  «"^  ^'>"8ht  a  differ- 
ent war  in  a  different  world  and  under 
different  circumstances. 

General  MacArthur,  great  as  he  was 
era?  wS'  'he  kind  of  war  That  c^n-' 

toZ^SS^Z^T^^^  ^^^  judgment  as 
war  in  v<^f     ^^^  ^""^  ^  conduct  this 

«nally,  the  fifth  lesson: 
Branch  °^  "°'*"'  ^^  *»>«»  Executive 
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nationally  televised  program,  who,  when 
asked  what  would  have  been  the  poUcy  of 
President  Kennedy,  responded  that  the 
present  poUcy  in  Vietnam  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  have  been  the  policy 
of  President  Kennedy.    In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  the  one  who  really 
stepped    up    the    commitment    of    our 
troops.    We  all  remember,  in  the  1950's 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  Viet- 
nam in  an  advisory  capacity  politically 
economically,  and  miUtarily  that  it  came 
about  under  President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  Wins- 
ton Churchill  and,  later  on,  upon  request 
of  the  Government  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  there  is  a  lack  of  candor  with 
respect  to  saying  that  we  are  there  at 
their  request  solely.  I  think  we  are 
necessarily  fighting  In  Vietnam  In  order 
to  keep  from  having  to  fight  here  In  oui 
own  homeland. 

I  believe  this  war  Is  both  Important 
and  significant.  Considering  the  recent 
accolade  given  the  United  States  at  the 
SEATO  conference  by  the  members  of 
the  nations  most  directly  Involved  I  do 
not  see  how  any  other  conclusion  Is 
possible.  I  will  admit  that  President 
de  Gaulle  does  not  like  our  actions 
there.  He  does  not  want  anyone  to  win 
in  Vietnam.  But  the  nations  of  the 
SEATO  alliance  and  the  nations  in  the 
Far  East  immediately  involved,  who 
know  what  is  in  the  balance,  have  com- 
mended the  stand  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam. 

That  brings  me  to  the  final  words  In 
the  presentation  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  South  Dakota: 

would   be  cautlouB 


A  oonsclentloiu   man 
how  he  dealt  In  blood. 


wal^I  wo.ni*^''?  **^"*  ^^  mideclared 

ottheal^^^'^  ^^"  ^  the  response 

ine  Honorable  George  Ball  In  an  inter- 


Mr.  President,  would  not  we  all? 

That  should  be  taken  in  light  of  the 
statement  in  his  Introductory  remarks: 

So,  1  do  not  Intend  to  remain  aUent  In  the 
face  of  what  I  regard  as  a  policy  of  madness. 

When  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  refers  to  policy  in  Vietnam  as  being 
a    policy  of   madness,    that    statement 
should  not  go  unchallenged,  particularly 
in  light  of  General  Westmoreland's  pres- 
entation to  the  Associated  Press  on  yes- 
terday.   He  agreed  with  our  policy  there 
The  only  thing  he  could  not  answer  was- 
When  would  the  war  end?    The  reason 
he  could  not  answer  that  question  was 
that  he  could  not  tell  when  we,  back  here 
In  Congress  and  in  the  administration 
would  flnaly  unite  in  a  resolve  and  a 
clear  and  convincing  determination  that 
we  know  what  the  real  Issues  are  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  seek  an  honorable 
victory  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  simple  axiom — an  aggressor  will 
terminate  his  aggression  when  the  cost 
of  that  aggression  exceeds  his  willingness 
to  pay.  We  will  never  raise  the  price 
sufficiently  high  in  Vietnam  by  running 
away  from  the  truth. 

Instead  of  painting  signs  of  protest,  we 
should  be  painting  the  number  of  Mlgs 
downed  in  combat.  Instead  of  shouting 
"Peace  at  any  cost,"  we  should  be  shout- 
ing, a  just  peace  at  whatever  price. 

Instead  of  preaching  treason,  we  should 
be  preaching  justice  and  freedom  of 
choice   for   all   men   everywhere. 

Who  in  all  the  world  is  better  qualified 
to  know  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Viet- 


nam and  the  effect  that  actions  here  at 
home  have  on  that  war  then  General 
Westmoreland? 

No  one. 

Just  as  our  soldiers  have  been  called 
a  new  kind  of  fighting  man,  so  General 
Westmoreland  Is  a  new  kind  of  military 
leader.  He  Is  not  only  an  outstanding 
soldier,  but  he  is  also  a  political  scientist 
He  was  a  brUliant  student  at  West  Point. 
This  background  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  because  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  lead  a  two-front  war — one  of  which 
deals  with  government  and  politics — and 
he  has  performed  admirably  in  both. 

Few  men  have  been  better  qualified  to 
fill  a  job  demanded  of  them  l^^  their 
government  than  General  Westmore- 
land. 

I  submit  that  speeches  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  which  contribute  to  the  en- 
couragement of  those  demonstrations 
also  cost  the  lives  of  American  ^htlng 
men. 

And  I  submit  fixrther  that  it  Is  high 
time  such  talks  ceased  without  observing 
what  is  In  the  balance. 

The  national  Interest  demands  It 
The  lives  of  our  sonc  and  fathers  de- 
pend upon  it. 

Seldom  has  the  world  witnessed  so  di- 
vided an  America  as  she  is  witnessing 
today.  It  Is  a  division  tliat,  like  all  di- 
visions, can  only  cause  pain  and  suffer- 
ing for  those  divided. 

The  strength  of  America  has  always 
been  her  unity  of  purpose.  Her  uniform 
dedication  to  simple,  basic  precepts  of 
liberty  and  justice  for  aU.  That  unity 
does  not  exist  today,  and  the  inevitable 
resiilt  is  the  sapping  of  our  Incalculable 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  we,  as  the  highest  elec- 
tive body  in  this  great  country  of  ours, 
and.  Indeed,  we  as  a  nation,  very  badly 
need  a  thorough  reassessment  of  where 
we  stand  today  and  where  It  Is  that  we 
are  going.  Our  purpose  in  this  world 
seems  to  have  become  obscured  by  a  haze 
of  oratory,  a  cloud  of  semantics,  and  a 
divergence  of  opinion;  and  we  seem  no 
longer  to  know  where  we  are  going. 
This  sometime  happens  when  you  take 
your  eye  off  the  target. 

Let  us  make  that  reassessment.  Let 
us  urge  our  President  to  look  once  again 
at  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done  to  ter- 
minate this  terrible  war.  Let  us  ask  him 
to  take  politics  out  of  It  and  do  whatever 
he  must  to  win. 

Let  us  urge  this  Congress  to  reflect  once 
again,  anew,  upon  the  why's  and  Where's 
of  Vietnam  and  strive  to  achieve  that 
unity  of  purpose  to  bring  that  incalcu- 
lable strength  of  which  we  are  capable 
together  again. 

Let  us  urge  our  people  to  look  once 
again  at  the  reason  we  have  become  the 
greatest  power  the  world  has  ever 
known— and  why.  Let  them  once  again 
know  that  a  desire  to  be  free,  to  choose 
the  God  of  our  choice,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  our  choice,  is  the  Incentive  that 
caused  our  forefathers  to  decide  that 
neither  history,  nor  expedience,  nor  the 
easy  way,  is  acceptable  as  an  alternative 
to  freedom. 

What  better  time  for  such  a  reassess- 
mentr— such  a  reflection— such  a  look— 
than  now  when  the  man  who  symbolizes 
what  I  feel  to  be  the  position  of  an  over- 
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whelming  number  of  our  people,  Is 
here — back  from  Vietnam — ^trying  to  tell 
us  that  standing  together,  imifled  In  our 
determination  to  win  with  honor,  we  can 
achieve  a  peace;  and  once  again  show 
the  world  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  not  altered  those  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  she,  as  a  nation,  was 
foimded. 

I  believe  when  my  distinguished  friend 
from  South  Dakota  makes  the  statement 
that— 

Hanoi  knows  very  well  tliat  America  Is  not 
going  to  surrender  or  withdraw  from  this 
war — 

When  he  says — 

Hanoi  knows  very  well  that  not  a  single  TT.S. 
Senator  has  advocated  either  VA.  surrender 
OT  UJ8.  withdrawal — 

He  Is  in  error,  because  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  recommendations  after  the 
first  part  of  his  presentation.  In  light 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  position  that 
we  now  find  ourselves  in,  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  Senator  recommends: 

stop  the  bombing,  north  and  south,  end 
the  search  and  destroy  offensive  sweeps  and 
confine  our  military  action  to  holding  opera- 
tions on  the  ground. 

That  to  me  means  surrender.  That  to 
General  Westmoreland  would  mean  sur- 
render. 

He  says  further: 

We  should  clearly  state  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  directly  with  the  Vletcong  with 
some  recognition  that  they  will  play  a  slg* 
niflcant  role  In  any  provisional  government 
resulting  from  a  ceasefire  and  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

General  Westmoreland  said  yesterday, 
in  answer  to  questions,  that  the  Vletcong 
were  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  made 
that  crystal  clear. 

I  think  the  real  persuasion  of  his  state- 
ment is  found  in  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's allusion  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  first  page  of  his  prepared  talk: 

If  the  war  continues  on  Its  present  course, 
oiir  dreams  of  a  Great  Society  and  a  peaceful 
world  win  turn  to  ashes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  first  things 
first,  and  I  believe  we  should  put  our 
minds  to  a  free  society  before  we  can 
undertake  the  thought  of  a  Great  So- 
ciety.   I  believe  that  is  the  issue. 

If  I  were  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  without  artil- 
lery, without  an  air  force,  and  without 
a  navy,  but  I  saw  that  I  was  winning 
political  victories  every  day — that  the 
frontline  had  moved  to  the  churches  and 
universities — that  Members  of  Congress 
were  being  constantly  besieged  on  Capitol 
Hill  with  cries  of  "Peace,  peace,  peace," 
I  too,  would  hesitate  to  come  to  any  table 
to  negotiate.  If  I  had  heard  the  front- 
line iiad  moved  to  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, where  Martin  Luther  King  says  we. 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  the 
greatest  dispensers  of  violence,  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael  says,  "Hell,  no,"  I 
believe  I  would  refuse  to  negotiate.  If  I 
had  heard  that  the  frontline  had  moved 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  ordinarily  reserved  for 
victory  marches,  and  had  observed  a 
march  of  some  100,000  urging  surrender, 
I  would  hold  off  from  going  to  the  nego- 
tiating table.  If  I  were  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
had  heard  the  United  States  of  America 
was  being  called  an  aggressor  by  its 


own  people,  and  was  being  urged  to  be 
cautious  about  spilling  blood,  and  all  this 
talk  about  stopping  the  bombing  and 
stopping  the  search-and-destroy  mis- 
sions, and  all  the  talk  about  surrender, 
I  would  also  not  want  to  negotiate. 

I  think  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  Commu- 
nists In  the  north  have  today  won  sm- 
other political  victory  in  the  third  di- 
mension of  our  war  in  Vietnam  here  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  Chamber.  And  when 
someone  refers  to  that  war  as  a  policy  of 
madness,  I  believe,  having  my  own  con- 
victions, that  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  express  them. 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OP  DI- 
CYANDIAMIDE  AND  OF  LIME- 
STONE FOR  CEMENT— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  Uie  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
286)  to  permit  duty-free  treatment  of 
dicyandlamide  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  submitted  this  confer- 
ence report  in  behalf  of  the  Jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  permit 
the  duty  on  dicyandlamide  to  be  reduced 
to  zero  Immediately  without  regard  to 
the  5-year  staging  requirements  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  There  are  two 
Senate  amendments  to  this  bill. 

The  first  one  was  added  at  the  request 
of  the  administration.  It  waives  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
for  certain  prenegotiatlon  hearings  and 
other  administrative  procedures.  This 
waiver  was  added  in  recognition  of  the 
short  time  remaining  to  negotiate  with 
respect  to  this  product  during  the  Ken- 
nedy round. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  added 
a  new  provision  to  the  bill  to  provide  for 
negotiating  a  zero  tariff  on  limestone 
used  in  making  cement  without  regard 
to  the  staging  requirements  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  This  amendment  also 
waived  the  prenegotiatlon  hearings  and 
other  administrative  procedures  so  that 
negotiations  with  respect  to  this  lime- 
stone could  be  undertaken  before  the 
Kennedy  round  terminates. 

The  limestone  amendments — except 
for  waiving  the  prenegotiatlon  require- 
ments— are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  contained  In  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  1141. 

The  House  agreed  to  all  these  Senate 
amendments.    The  bill  before  us,  I  am 


advised.  Is  identical  to  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ate passed  on  March  23.  I  urge  tliat  the 
conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  congratulate  the  Ccin- 
mittee  on  Finance,  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Wilbttb 
Mills,  and  Congressman  John  Btrnis, 
Senators  Carlson.  Long,  and  Byrd,  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  getting  these 
particular  bills  through.  It  has  not  been 
easy  to  do,  even  though  there  was  no 
opposition,  because  we  have  been  work- 
ing against  a  time  limit,  which  has  been 
of  some  substantial  difficulty. 

Among  other  things,  we  knew  that 
the  time  within  which  negotiations 
under  the  Kennedy  roimd  could  con- 
tinue in  Geneva  would  end  by  the  end 
of  this  month,  so  that  it  was  extremely 
important  that  we  be  able  to  alert  our 
own  negotiators  as  to  the  actions  of 
Congress  in  this  field,  so  that  they  could 
take  It  up  and  see  It  through  in  their 
talks  with  the  respective  countries  In- 
volved. 

The  portion  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  is,  of  course,  the  limestone  amend- 
ment. I  think  all  the  amendments  are 
good,  but  this  one  is  particularly  good 
because  it  relieves  a  real  shortage  we 
have  in  certain  areas  of  our  country 
where  we  need  limestone  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement. 

So  again  I  congratulate  my  friend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  having  brought  the  matter  up 
in  this  fashion  and  this  rapidly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  I  am  advised  that  the  House 
conferees  had  asked  that  the  amend- 
ment on  limestone  be  deleted,  but  the 
Senate  conferees  would  not  agree  to 
that.  I  am  sure  that  pleases  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMTNTCK.    It  certainly  does. 
•The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  GORE.  EarUer  today  I  indicated 
I  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sent agreement  to  vote  on  the  Long 
amendment  at  some  time  certain.  It  ap- 
peared then  that  a  substitute  might  be 
offered,  but  none  has  been  offered:  and 
after  conference  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  I  am  prepared  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  vote  at  3:30 
tomorrow.  If  the  able  assistant  leader  is 
prepared  to  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  In  response  to  the  Inquiry  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  left  the 
floor  feeling  that  this  conference  report 
would  be  the  remaining  business  before 


the  Senate  today,  and  that  thereafter  I 
would  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 
So  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  Into  such 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  was  certainly  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senator  do  so  without 
making  such  inquiries  and  contacts  as 
he  desired.  I  really  rose  only  to  indicate 
that  we  were  prepared  for  a  vote  at  some 
time  certain  when  Senators  could  have 
adequate  notice  to  be  present. 

The  able  Junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  given  his  estimate  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  evenly  divided  on  this  issue,  50-50. 
I  tliink  perhaps  his  estimate  may  be  a  lit- 
tle optimistic  on  his  side.  It  Is  my  view 
that  a  majority  supports  repeal. 

But  In  any  event,  if  we  can  fix  a  time 
certain,  I  would  be  prepared  to  fix  a  time 
right  now — for  example,  3:30  tomor- 
row afternoon — and  take  my  chances 
and  accept  the  results.  But  I  can  un- 
derstand the  able  Senator  not  wishing 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  press  it.  I  only  wished 
to  Indicate  that  this  issue  will  ultimately 
probably  be  determined  by  those  present 
and  those  absent  and  those  who  arrange 
for  pairs,  as  many  close  questions  are. 
Sometime  we  must  settle  It;  and  I  would 
be  prepared  to  setUe  It  at  3:30  tomorrow 
afternoon. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Well, 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  By  tomorrow  It  may  be 
that  I  will  receive  additional  requests. 
As  of  now,  I  have  only  requests  of  Sena- 
tors to  postpone  the  vote  until  tomorrow. 
Tomorrow  will  be  a  different  day,  but  as 
of  now  I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  vote. 
It  is  important  that  Senators  have  ade- 
quate notice. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vli^ia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  It  were  within  my 
power  to  accommodate  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  this 
matter.  As  for  myself  personally,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  voting  on  the 
matter  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3:30,  or 
voting  on  It  now.  But  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  im  sure  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wUl  understand 
that  I  would  have  to  Interpose  an  objec- 
tion if  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
that  effect  were  to  be  made. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  understand.  I  do  not 
m^e  such  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  would  not  do  so  in  the  absence  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
tne  Committee  on  Finance,  unless  they 
had  been  advised  of  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Yes.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  will  understand  that 
1  could  not  agree  to  it  in  their  absence. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   AJkl.  TOMORROW 

PriS"A  ^7^,  °'   W««*   Virginia.    Mr. 
treswent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

^Ho    ^^®  ?*"**«  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  In  adjournment  untU  11 
oclocka.m.,  tomorrow. 
nh?^M^^^^^<^  OFFICER.     Is  there 
from  w".H,^!l!.^^''"^st  of  the  Senator 

noS  rS'^.X'"^*'    "^e  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  NELSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  approval  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  period  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow, 
statements  therein  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  some  time  during  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11  A1&. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  Is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate  today,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock,  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, April  26,  1967.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


selves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor  and 
glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with 
honorable  industry,  soimd  learning,  and 
pure  manners.  Save  us  from  violence, 
discord,  and  confusion;  from  pride  and 
arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil  way.  De- 
fend our  liberties,  and  fashion  Into  one 
united  people  the  multitudes  brought 
hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues. 
Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those 
to  whom  in  Tliy  name  we  entrust  the  au- 
thority of  government,  and  especially 
this  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled;  we  beseech  Thee  that 
Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  direct  and 
prosper  all  their  consultations,  to  the 
advancement  of  Thy  glory,  the  good  of 
Thy  church,  the  safety,  honor,  and  wel- 
fare of  Thy  people;  that  all  things  may 
be  so  ordered  and  setUed  by  their  en- 
deavors, upon  the  best  and  surest  foun- 
dations, that  peace  and  happiness,  truth 
and  Justice,  religion  and  piety  may  be 
established  among  us  for  all  generations; 
and  that  there  may  be  Justice  and  peace 
at  home,  and  that  through  obedience  to 
Thy  law,  we  may  show  forth  Thy  praise 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the 
time  of  prosperity,  flU  our  hearts  with 
thankfuhiess;  and  In  the  day  of  trouble 
suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail;  all 
which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of  the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bUl  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8. 375.  To  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or  harassing 
telephone  calls  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Con- 
gress, entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  records  of  the  UJ3. 
Government,"  appointed  Mr.  Monroney 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Arcliivlst  of  the  United  States  numbered 
67-8. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  T.  Stewart  Matthews.  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  Macon,  Ga.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  and  through 
whose  mighty  power  our  fathers  won 
their  liberties  of  old,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee  that  we  may  always  prove  our- 


CRITICAL   SITUAnON  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  through  private 
Vietnamese  sources  that  there  is  a  des- 
perate power  struggle  going  on  in  Saigon 
between  Premier  Ky  and  General  Thieu. 
and  that  this  power  struggle  hEis  caused 
a  serious  breakdown  in  the  will  of  certain 
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of  the  government  forces  to  fight.  The 
situation  is  particularly  serious  in  the  I 
Corps  area. 

The  former  commander  of  the  I  Corps 
area,  Oen.  Nguyen  Cahn  Thi,  is  now  in 
Washington.  At  the  time  of  the  Bud- 
dhist uprising  he  was  successful  in  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  area  affected  by  It.  Al- 
though he  was  immensely  effective  and 
popular  among  the  peasants,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  shortly  after  the  upris- 
ing. I  have  invited  him  to  the  Speaker's 
Dining  Room  today  at  2:45  to  brief  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  At  that  time  he 
will  give  critical  Information  about  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  and  especially  the 
I  Corps  area. 


more  dlfBcult,  and  more  necessary,  ac- 
complishment would  be  to  prove  that 
when  we  are  chsJlenged  by  another  na- 
tion in  this  expensive  and  complex  pur- 
suit of  space,  we  will  not  lose  sight  of 
more  pressing  and  more  humane  goals. 

I  urge  the  President  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  which  will 
facilitate  the  pooling  of  our  efforts  to 
broaden  man's  horizons  beyond  his 
earthly  home. 

The  tragedy  of  four  needless  deaths 
In  the  past  4  months  will  not  have  oc- 
curred in  vain  if  they  help  us  to  re- 
evaluate the  wisdom  of  this  costly  race. 
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PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SCORES 
COSTLY  PACE  OP  SPACE  RACE" 
URGES  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 
AND  EXPLORATION  EFFORTS 

Mr.  HORTCW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Apollo 
disaster,  I  told  my  colleagues  in  this 
body: 

The  ambition  to  conquer  space  must  not 
be  so  Intense  or  hasty  that  It  becomes  men- 
aced by  a  dUregard  for  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  make  that  ambition  possible. 

Having  followed  the  House  and  Senate 
investigations  into  U.S.  space  mishaps, 
and  noting  with  sorrow  the  death  yester- 
day of  a  brave  Soviet  cosmanout,  I  must 
again  question  the  wisdom  of  racing 
headlong  for  the  moon. 

The  Russians  must  now  feel,  as  we  do, 
the  painful  cost  of  this  decade-long  rush 
we  have  been  engaged  in  for  national 
prestige.  We  cannot,  of  course,  abandon 
our  Investment  In  seeking  new  techno- 
logical horizons  in  space,  and  we  do  not 
expect  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  abandon 
her  program,  although  it  appears  that  in 
the  last  2  years  her  space  development 
has  been  slowed  considerably.  At  a  time 
when  problems  of  crime,  housing,  health, 
and  urban  blight  and  pollution  face  this 
Nation,  we  cannot  oversharpen  our  focus 
on  lunar  goals. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  great  Nation 
can  reach  the  moon  by  1970  by  spending 
huge  sioms  of  money  and  by  making  sev- 
eral costly  sacrifices,  such  as  the  loss  of 
life  which  occurred  last  January.    A  far 


TO    AMEND    THE    RULES    OF    THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  42  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  RxB.  43 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "Two  or  more  but  not 
more  than  ten  Members  may  Introduce 
Jointly  any  bill,  memorial,  or  resolution  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CoLMER]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  and.  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  res- 
olution. It  is  neither  going  to  break  the 
Treasury  nor  is  it  going  to  solve  the  na- 
tional debt,  but  it  will,  I  hope  and  I  think, 
be  conducive  toward  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  legislating.  It  is  an  economy 
move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Just  simply 
does  one  thing:  It  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  to  provide  that 
as  many  as  10  Members  of  the  House 
may  Join  In  sponsoring  a  resolution  or  a 
bill  that  Is  Introduced  here.    Now,  why 
Is  that  done?    Under  the  present  system 
there  may  be  25,  30,  50.  or  even  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  want  to  Introduce 
a  similar  bill.    As  a  result  of  this  desire 
to  cosponsor  a  bill  or  a  resolution,  each 
Member  introduces  one.    Let  me  illus- 
trate.   When  we  had  the  so-called  ethics 
resolutions  up  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  there  were  over  100  resolutions  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Standards. 
Approximately  half  or  more  of  those  res- 
olutions were  identical.    In  other  words, 
there  were  50  Members  of  the  House  who 
introduced  identical  resolutions  for  this 
particular  purpose.    The  other  day  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
NALL]  Introduced  a  housing  bill.    More 
than  90  Members  of  this  House  intro- 
duced identical  bills. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  it  costs  to  intro- 
duce this  housing  bill  and  have  it  printed. 
I  think  this  is  significant  and  it  Is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  bill.  The 
cost  of  printing  this  bill  of  36  pages  for 
90  separate  sonsors  is  $8,292.     Under 


Joint  sponsorship  with  a  total  of  nine 
prints  it  would  have  cost  $2,897,  and  had 
the  one  bill  been  sponsored  by  9o  Mem 
bers  the  one  printing  would  have  cost 
1607.  These  figures  were  furnished  at 
my  request  by  the  Clerk's  ofBce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  my  rp 
quest,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Renre' 
sentetlves  has  informed  me  that  thl 
cost  of  printing  10  Identical  bills  with 
an  average  of  eight  pages  Is  $i  ooe 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  10  Membent 
Jointly  Introduce  one  bill,  the  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  $164.  This  represents 
a  savings  of  approximately  $850  on  that 
one  item. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of 
the  House  know,  when  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced. 2.800  copies  of  the  bill  are 
printed.  Upon  each  occasion  on  which 
^?'^„^.«^^'**'"  '"Produces  an  identical 
blU,  250  copies  must  be  printed  with 
his  name  and  number  contained  thereon 
Mr.  Speaker,  1,900  copies  of  each 
House  resolution  are  printed  Each 
time  another  Member  introduces  an 
identical  resolution  250  copies  must  be 
printed,  with  the  new  name  and  number 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  13th  day  of  this 
month  16  Members,  led  by  the  gentle- 
women of  this  House  of  Representatives 
introduced  separate  bills  to  provide  for 
the  recess  of  Congress  during  the  month 
of  August. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  over  100 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  regulate 
the  importation  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, all  providing  for  the  hoped  for 
identical  objective. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  yield  to  me  at  this  point' 
Mr.  COLMER.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
had  previously  promised  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  but  I  shall  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker^  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
fMr.  Colmer]  Is  saying.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  gentleman  is  entirely  right. 
However.  I  just  wonder  if  the  number 
"lO"  should  not  be  raised  to  at  least 
make  it  20.  25.  or.  perhaps,  30  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
object  to  that  suggestion  or  to  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  say  in  response  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  that 
serious  consideration  was  given  to  this 
particular  proposition.  And,  frankly,  I 
favored  it.  I  further  feel  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Rules  favor 
It.  There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
figure  "lO."  Frankly,  I  put  the  figure 
"10"  In  here  because  I  wanted  this  body 
to  get  started  upon  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  making  the  number  25.  However- 
I  would  be  opposed  to  just  lifting  the  lid 
entirely  and,  for  Instance,  permitting 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  Introduce  a  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished   gentleman   from   Missls- 
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sippl  will  yield  for  Just  one  further  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fig- 
ures "25"  seems  to  me  to  represent  a 
reasonable  figure. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
mer] if  this  resolution  Is  subject  to 
amendment? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  shall  be  happy,  later 
on,  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  desires 
to  offer  such  an  amendment,  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose,  or  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  myself. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  and  I  shall  offer  such 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  CoLMER],  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  to  yield  to  me  at  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  making,  or  under- 
taking to  make,  legislative  history  which 
in  my  opinion  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  officers 
of  this  body  in  administering  the  program 
which  the  gentleman's  resolution  seeks 
to  add  to  the  rules  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

And  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  several  questions. 
Mr.  COLMER.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  what  order  are 
names  to  be  printed  on  the  bills? 
Alphabetically,  order  of  cosponsorship, 
or  order  of  seniority  of  Members? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Of  course.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  I  would 
have  to  give  him  my  opinion  as  to  that. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  authority 
to  answer  it  categorically,  but  my  own 
idea  about  it  is  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  for  instance,  desired  to 
introduce  a  bill  and  would  like  to  have 
cosponsors  that  he  would  consult  with 
those  whom  he  thought  would  be  inter- 
ested. His  name  would  appear  as  No  1 
on  the  bill,  regardless  of  the  alphabetical 
order  or  seniority,  or  anything  else,  and 
then  other  names  would  be  added  before 
the  bill  was  Introduced,  now,  mind  you— 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  that^in  what- 
ever order  the  gentleman  saw  fit  to  place 
them,  or  the  Members  agreed  upon 
among  themselves. 

Kn^K  ALBERT.  Second,  when  will  the 
\^r^J^^^^^  ^  *  committee  and  num- 
bered? The  day  it  is  Introduced,  or  the 
«HH.»  *^  ,^"'  ^°^  printing.  If  held  for 
additional  cosponsors? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  believe  that  is  a  very 
pertinent  question,  and  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  brought  it  up. 

ini!3!H„''"iYP  '^«  cosponsors  would  be 
ntroduced  like  any  other  bill  or  resolu- 
uJl'J^^  »t  would  be  numbered  and  re- 
conrJl       u^^  committee  in  the  regular 

Srelp^;**  ^**  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^'n  under  the 
present  rules. 

.r»!!^H'  A^ERT.  In  other  words.  If  the 
gentleman   will   yield   further,   all   the 


names  of  all  the  sponsors  of  a  bill  must 
be  on  the  bill  when  it  is  introduced;  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  COLMER.  Correct,  sir. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Third,  if  the  bills  are 
held  for  a  stated  period  of  time  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  how  is  this  to  be  done, 
or  is  that  intended? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  do  believe  that  ques- 
tion was  answered  In  the  previom 
answer.  The  bUl  is  not  introduced  until 
aU  of  the  sponsors'  names  are  on  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    In  other  words,  you  do 
not  Intend  that  sort  of  situation  to  arise? 
Mr.   COLMER.     I   believe  what   the 
gentleman's  question  Is  directed  to  is 
would  there  be  any  layover  on  the  desk 
as  is  done  in  the  other  body?    The  an- 
swer to  that  Is  "No." 
Mr.  ALBERT.    The  answer  is  "No"? 
Mr.  COLMER.    The  answer  Is  "No." 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Where  are  bills  to  be 
held,  and  under  whose  responsibility? 

I  believe  that  question  was  answered 
in  that  there  will  be  no  holding  of  the 
bin.  It  win  be  Introduced  with  all  the 
ntunes  on  It  at  the  time  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  then  the  bill  will 
take  its  normal  course  as  all  other  bills. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Just  as  is  the  custom 
now  with  reference  to  bills  having  one 
sponsor. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Then  there  will  be  no 
problem  with  respect  to  additional  co- 
sponsors;  they  will  Just  simply  have  to 
Introduce  a  separate  bill  If  they  desire 
to  join  in  such  a  bill  on  a  later  date? 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect again. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  this  resolution 
limit  one  subject  matter  to  10  sponsors? 
If  not.  what  will  govern  the  first  name  to 
be  used  on  additional  bills?  Will  It  be 
Identically  the  same  procedure? 
Mr.  COLMER.  The  same  procedure. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  same  procedure 
as  the  gentleman  describes  with  respect 
to  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  same  procedure 
as  in  the  initial  Instance. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  date  will  be 
printed  on  the  bill?  Will  that  be  Just 
exactly  as  on  other  bills  because  the  bill 
will  be  in  completed  form  when  it  Is  In- 
troduced? 
Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  How  can  a  Member 
add  his  name  to  a  bill  as  a  cosponsor 
after  a  bill  is  introduced?  Can  he  do  it 
at  all  under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  COLMER.  He  cannot  add  his 
name.  He  would  either  have  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill  separately  on  his  own,  or  in 
conjimctlon  with  other  sponsors. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And  this  bUl— and  we 
are  talking  about  a  specific  bill — cannot 
be  reprinted  only  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  names  of  cosponsors;  It 
would  require  a  new  bill? 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
already  answered  the  next  question  I 
had  intended  to  ask. 

My  next  question  is:  How  can  a  spon- 
soring Member's  name  be  removed  from 
a  bill  after  It  Is  printed  for  the  first 
time? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  know  of  no  way  that 
could  be  done  any  differently  from  what 
the  practice  now  is.    If  a  Member  In- 


troduced a  bill  on  his  own,  if  he  changes 
his  mind  and  dots  not  want  to  continue 
supporting  It  or  pushing  It,  he  Just  for- 
gets it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  A  Member  carmot 
withdraw  It — In  other  words,  there  Is 
no  way  to  withdraw  a  biU. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  assume,  and 
I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  possibly  in  a  better  position 
to  answer  that  question  than  I  am,  I 
would  assume  that  a  Member  could,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  remove  his  name  from  a 
bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man further,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  tres- 
passing too  much  on  the  gentleman's 
time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  No,  Indeed ;  I  think  the 
gentleman  Is  serving  a  good  purpose  to 
clarify  these  things. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  this  prevent  a 
Member  who  has  Jointly  sponsored  a  bill 
from  Introducing  a  bill  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  as  an  individual  sponsor  at 
some  future  time  in  either  session  of  the 
Congress?  In  other  words,  if  the  gentle- 
man's name  is  on  a  bill,  together  with 
nine  colleagues,  can  he  at  a  later  date 
Introduce  a  blU  on  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter under  his  own  individual  name  and 
as  an  Individual  sponsor? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  can  see  no  reason  or 
justification  for  such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  any  changes  are 
made  in  the  draft  of  legislation  by  the 
original  sponsor  while  it  is  being  held  for 
additional  cosponsors,  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  notifying  the  cosponsors 
who  are  already  on  the  list? 

Also,  if  the  gentleman  and  eight  other 
Members  of  the  House  are  going  to  In- 
troduce a  blU  and  then  he  finds  another 
Member — a  10th  Member  who  wants  to 
have  his  name  on  the  bill  as  a  cosponsor; 
does  the  gentleman  have  to  notify  the 
cosponsors  in  case  there  is  any  confiict  by 
reason  of  the  additional  name  being 
added  to  the  blU? 

Mr  COLMER.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  imderstand  the  distlngxiished  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  any  changes  are 
made  in  the  draft  of  the  legislation  by 
the  original  sponsor  while  it  is  being  held 

for  additional  cosponsors 

Mr.  COLMER.  It  is  not  being  held— 
that  is  the  point.  I  repeat  the  bill  Is 
not  introduced  imtil  It  Is  perfected. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  How  many  bills  are  to 
be  printed — and  this  Is  my  last  question 
I  will  say  to  my  colleague.  What  will 
be  the  distribution  of  bills  to  each  of  the 
sponsors? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  assume  that 
the  present  rules  and  procedures  relative 
to  the  printing  of  bills  would  be  followed 
Just  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that  I  am  not  debating  this  bill 
but  merely  seeking  Information. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
being  very  helpful.  In  fact,  I  had  In- 
tended to  go  Into  some  of  these  matters 
myself. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  I  have  not  tres- 
passed too  long  on  the  gentleman's  time. 
But  obviously.  If  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers are  cosponsors  of  a  bill  and  request 
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copies  of  a  bill,  we  are  going  to  wind  up 
right  where  are  now.  |^  that  not  true? 

In  other  words,  if  10  Members  are 
cosponsors  of  a  bill  and  each  Member 
wants  I  number  of  bills  for  himself, 
the  situation  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  bills  to  be  printed  will  be  the  same 
as  it  is  now ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Not  necessarily.  But 
I  do  not  understand  that  when  2,800 
bills  are  allocated  or  printed,  let  us  say 
on  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jonvs]  who  we  see 
here  Is  honoring  us  with  his  attention— 
if  the  gentleman  introduces  a  bill,  I  do 
not  think  he  gets  the  2,800  copies.  They 
are  for  whoever  wants  copies  of  the  bill 
for  general  distribution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  true.  I  would 
think  that  if  a  number  of  Members 
wanted  the  bill  It  would  be  the  same  as  if 
it  were  separately  Introduced. 

Mr.  COLMER.  As  a  practical  matter, 
I  think  so. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  I  can 
answer  that  question  so  that  we  can  un- 
derstand it. 

As  I  read  this  bill,  this  is  permissive 
legislation.  It  is  not  requiring  anybody 
to  put  their  name  on  a  bill  if  he  wants 
to  Introduce  a  separate  bill.  It  is  only 
permissive.  In  other  words,  I  have  per- 
sonally been  trying  to  get  this  done  and 
many  times  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  go- 
ing back  for  several  years  which  was  not 
only  permissive  but  which  would  have 
been  mandatory. 

The  proposed  resolution  will  not  pre- 
vent the  Introduction  of  a  flood  of  bills, 
because  Members  who  would  want  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  bill  would  send  it  out  and 
it  would  be  distributed. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  gentleman's 
resolution.  I  am  hopeful  that  I  can 
briefly  Improve  it  a  Uttle  bit  so  that  we 
might  save  some  additional  money. 
There  is  a  great  opportunity  to  save 
money  In  connection  with  this  subject. 
I  will  ask  for  the  time  to  speak  later. 

Mr.  COLMER.  As  a  practical  matter. 
I  am  sure  we  will  save  money  and  that 
there  wUl  not  be  many  additional  bills 
introduced.  The  gentleman  will  see  that 
this  will  result  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  Members  to  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  proposal.  The  cosponsor- 
ing  of  a  bill  adds  prestige  and  strength  to 
proposed  legislation.  For  there  is 
strength  in  unity. 

The  proposal  is  given  status  by  nimi- 
bers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  who  has  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  proposal  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  R003RS  of  Florida.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  diligent 
efforts  in  bringing  the  resolution  before 
the  House.  I,  too,  favor  the  resolution, 
although  I  would  go  a  little  further  than 
the  gentleman  and  not  restrict  the  nimi- 


ber  of  Members  who  might  be  Included 
as  cosponsors. 

I  feel,  too,  that  this  would  bring  about 
a  great  saving  to  the  membership  and  to 
the  taxpayers.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  that  you 
would  agree  to  amend  it  to  25.  I  won- 
dered if  the  gentleman  would  consider 
taking  off  any  limitations  so  that  if  50 
Members  wanted  to  get  together  they 
could  do  so.  Would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  Uiat? 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  has  been 
interested  in  this  matter  for  a  long  time, 
it  would  not  be  practical  or  advisable  to 
take  the  lid  off.  When  you  get  to  the 
point,  as  has  been  done  in  some  other 
bodies,  where  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship, for  example,  cosponsor  a  bill,  then 
the  body  Is  in  the  position  of  the  billy 
goat  at  the  convention:  They  have  al- 
ready voted,  and  the  bill  does  not  get  the 
proper  consideration. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  one  more  com- 
ment, I  shall  not  ask  him  to  yield  fur- 
ther. I  notice  this  has  happened  in  the 
Senate.  It  has  also  happened  that  even 
though  a  measure  had  a  majority  of  that 
body  as  cosponsors,  a  nimiber  of  those 
people  changed  their  minds  later  on,  and 
there  is  no  prohibition  against  their 
changing  their  minds.  If  Members 
would  still  want  to  do  it,  I  should  think 
there  would  be  no  objection.  Certainly 
they  would  have  the  right  to  change  their 
minds  when  the  vote  came  up. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  beUeve  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  as  well  as  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  are 
very  good  ones.  In  fact,  I  have  an 
amendment  in  my  pocket  ready  to  offer 
which  would  make  it  25.  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  it  within  some  limits. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  but  my  question 
was  answered  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  dlstin- 
giiished  majority  leader.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  and,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  most  of  my  questions  have 
been  well  taken  care  of  in  the  legislative 
record,  just  made  on  the  floor.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
measure  is  for  economy  in  printing. 
That  there  would  be  no  elimination  of 
an  open-ended  introduction,  so  to  speak. 
That  anyone  could  still  originate  any 
blanket  bill  that  they  pleased,  and  the 
originator  would  determine  whose  names 
would  be  listed  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  COLMER.  Correct, 
Mr.  HALL.  I  do  have  one  question 
which  might  well  be  in  the  form  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Under  the  reso- 
lution as  it  changes  the  existing  rule, 
coiild  not,  under  a  unanimous  consent 
request,  a  bill  be  submitted  and  asked 
to  lie  in  "the  hopper,"  or  at  the  Speaker's 
desk  for  x  number  of  days  until  co- 
sponsors    were   added,   similar   to   the 
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technique  which  is  used  In  the  other 

body?  ^ 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  in  a  position  to  answer  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  nor  do  I  know  that  the 
Speaker  would  be  at  this  time,  since  the 

resolution  has  not  been  adopted  But 
certainly  it  was  my  idea,  as  the  author 
of  the  resolution,  that  we  have  no  laying- 
over  at  the  desk,  but  we  would  just  per- 
mit as  many  as  the  number  limited  In 
the  resolution  to  Introduce  the  measure 
in  the  first  Instance. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  intent.  I  think  It  la 
good  to  make  this  legislaUve  record.  I 
doubt  if  I  would  ever  make  such  a  re- 
quest. 

But  will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield  at  this  time  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry  of  the  Chair,  inasmuch  as  it  Is 
Important  that  we  try  to  envisage,  In 
passing  this  legislation  today,  what  ef- 
fect it  will  have  on  the  future  rules  of 
procedure  in  the  House,  and  their  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  advise  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  debate  on  a  resolution  pending 
and  not  a  matter  properly  wltlUn  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Chair  on  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  It  is  up  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  resolution  to  explain  the  terms  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  sponsor  of  the  resolution  agree 
with  me  that  as  the  existing  rule  Is  now 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  this  legisla- 
tion here  before  us,  it  will  be  possible  to 
ask,  under  the  other  rules  of  the  House, 
for  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  being 
Introduced  on  x  day  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  Speaker's  table  for  x  number  of 
days  in  the  future,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  cosponsors  or  additional  cosigners 
of  the  bill,  realizing  this  is  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and  we  are  simply  making  a 
legislative  record? 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  answer  to  the  very 
able  gentleman  from  Missouri,  first,  1 
hope  that  will  not  be  done.  Second.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  this  House  can 
do  anything  it  wants  to  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  that  ultimately  the 
gentleman's  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  Is  an- 
swering his  question. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  con- 
sumed 25  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  risking  the  possibility  of 
repetition — and  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that— 
I  want  my  intention  on  this  bill  to  show 
in  the  Record  as  legislative  history  in 
connection  with  the  many  important 
questions  that  have  been  asked. 

This  simply  follows  requests  of  many 
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Members  over  the  years  that  we  let  more 
than  one  person  Join  in  Introducing  a 
resolution  or  bill.  We  picked  the  num- 
ber of  10.  because  we  figured  we  had  to 
crawl  before  we  walked,  but  we  have 
found  some  Interest.  We  did  not  know 
what  number  we  could  accept,  but  in  any 
event,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  I  discussed  earlier  some  of  the  com- 
ments we  have  had,  and  we  have  an 
amendment  to  go  to  25.  That  number 
Is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me. 

On  some  of  the  questions  asked  by 
the  majority  leader,  if  it  is  my  bill,  emd 
if  my  friends  would  like  to  sponsor  this 
legislation  with  me,  my  name  would  be 
first,  and  the  next  nine  names  would  be 
either  in  the  order  I  asked  them  to  sign, 
or  that  they  had  signed.  It  would  not 
be  by  seniority  or  by  the  alphabet.  In 
other  words,  I  might  want  a  good  friend 
of  mine  from  California,  if  we  have  been 
working  on  this  together  for  some  time, 
to  be  the  first  name  following  mine. 
That  happens  to  be  my  intent. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bill  should  be  held 
at  the  desk  or  anywhere  else  for  people 
to  add  their  names  as  sponsors.  The 
principal  supporter  of  tiie  bill  should  ob- 
tain the  names.  Once  the  bill  is  intro- 
duced, I  think  that  is  it. 

In  answer  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  I  would  certainly 
think  the  bill  would  not  be  held  any 
place  after  it  is  Introduced — that  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  other  names  to  it. 

In  answer  to  another  question:  Does 
It  limit  the  Member  to  Just  the  bill  he  co- 
sponsors?  No,  I  do  not  think  it  does.  If 
10  Members  want  to  introduce  the  same 
or  separate  bills,  they  can.  If  they  have 
1,500  copies  printed,  and  everybody 
wants  the  same  number,  of  course,  we 
will  spend  the  same  amount  of  money, 
excepting  the  names  will  be  changed.  I 
do  not  think  that  will  happen.  We  will 
be  able  to  save  some  money  on  the  vast 
majority  of  the  bills  introduced. 

I  do  not  believe  names  can  be  added 
subsequently  as  cosponsors.  I  do  not  see 
how  a  name  can  be  removed  once  the  bill 
Is  put  in,  any  more  than  a  Member  can 
remove  his  name  from  a  bill  he  puts  in. 

It  will  not  prevent  any  cosponsor  from 
introducing  a  separate  bill. 

I  believe  if  the  language  of  the  bill  is 
changed  by  a  principal  author,  and  he 
has  had  eight  or  nine  Members  already 
cosign,  I  believe  out  of  friendship  and 
courtesy,  he  should  teU  them  this  Is  the 
way  the  language  will  be;  do  they  still 
want  to  be  sponsors  of  it?  Certainly 
that  Is  what  I  would  do  In  the  matter. 

I  believe  that  takes  care  of  the  history 
as  far  as  my  intent  as  to  why  this  bill  is 
being  brought  here. 

How  many  bills  can  each  sponsor  in- 
troduce? I  guess  he  can  put  In  as  many 
bills  on  a  subject  as  he  wants  to.  This 
just  happens  to  list  10  people  who  may 
get  together  and  who  may  be  saving  a 
little  money,  and  who  may  show  they  are 
all  Interested  in  It. 

I  beUeve  another  advantage  of  It  is 
that  a  Member  may  have  a  bill  with  one 
number,  and  other  Members  have  bills 
on  the  same  subject,  but  theirs  have  dif- 
ferent numbers.  Then  the  Member  tells 
bis  constituents,  "I  Introduced  a  bill  on 
that  subject."  When  the  bUl  is  passed. 
It  may  be  the  bill  with  the  first  number. 


or  It  may  be  that  the  committee  chair- 
man's name  Is  on  a  bill  with  a  different 
nimiber.  In  this  way.  at  least  10  Mem- 
bers can  say,  "We  started  this  ball  game 
on  this  particular  bill  together,"  and  take 
such  credit  as  they  feel  entitled  to  in 
their  own  districts  on  that  particular 
measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  wonder  why  we 
could  not  expand  the  number  from  25  to 
a  number  which  would  cover  the  largest 
delegation. 

As  an  example,  California  has  38 
Members.  There  might  be  a  specific 
problem  affecting  all  of  the  Members, 
and  they  might  like  to  have  their  names 
on  the  same  bill. 

New  York  has  42  Members. 

Under  the  restriction  of  25,  It  would 
require  two  separate  bills  to  accommo- 
date the  Members  from  one  State. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  very  rare  occasion  when  the 
38  Members  from  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia would  all  be  in  agreement  on  one 
particular  subject. 

We  just  sort  of  thought,  "Let  us  start 
with  10 — now  go  up  to  25." 

Perhaps  it  will  look  good  in  a  few 
months  and  we  can  go  to  50  or  100.  We 
can  consider  it  then.  Let  us  not  ruin 
the  start  we  are  making.  It  has  been 
quite  a  number  of  years  over  which 
Members  have  asked  that  this  measure 
be  brought  to  the  floor,  and  we  are  very 
happy  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas],  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WATXB    AND    BEWEH    PROGRAM    rUNDS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  would  remain  in 
the  Chamber,  but  since  I  arranged  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  yield 
this  time  to  me  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  retired.  I  had  intended  to 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  a 
colloquy  concerning  a  speech  he  made 
on  the  floor  yesterday,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced he  was  introducing  legislation 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  water 
and  sewer  grants. 

I  wanted  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  apparently  going  to  take  more  than 
legislation  to  expand  this  program,  be- 
cause the  administration  Is  not  spend- 
ing all  the  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  water  and  sewer  grants. 

We  have  just  concluded  the  hearings 
on  the  appropriation  request  for  1968, 
and  we  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  not  spending  the  money  we 
appropriated  last  year  for  this  Important 
water  and  sewer  program,  which  touches 
every  community  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

There  was  appropriated  last  year  the 


sum  of  $100  million  for  this  program. 
But  the  Department  is  not  spending  all 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  HUD  expects  to 
carry  $10  million  of  that  appropriation 
over  into  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  addition.  It  may  be  surprising  to 
the  Members  to  learn  that  the  admin- 
istration requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  only  $165  million  for  this  pro- 
gram, when  it  might  have  requested  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization,  which 
would  have  been  $400  million. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  country 
should  be  asking  the  administration  to 
explain  why  it  did  not  request  the  full 
amount  of  money  Congress  authorized 
for  the  water  and  sewer  program,  and 
why  it  Is  not  spending  all  that  Congress 
appropriated  last  year. 

There  is  a  backlog  of  $4  billion  of  re- 
quests for  funds  under  this  program  ac- 
cording to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  yet  the  administration  pre- 
fers apparently  to  downgrade  the  water 
and  sewer  program,  which  touches  every 
community  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
put  its  major  emphasis  on  Inaugurating 
a  brandnew  program  which  it  started  out 
calling  the  demonstration  cities  program 
but  later  changed  to  the  more  glamorous 
title  of  the  model  cities. 

I  think  It  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  know  that  the 
water  and  sewer  program  is  being  down- 
graded by  the  administration.  Frankly 
I  see  very  little  reason  to  Increase  the 
authorizations  for  it  when  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  even  spend  the  money 
on  the  water  and  sewer  program  that 
Congress  has  already  appropriated. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  because,  as 
he  knows,  there  have  been  thousands  and 
thousands  of  requests  made  by  villages 
and  cities  through  this  Nation  for  these 
funds  which  are  badly  needed.  In  my 
area  we  have  many  applications  on  file 
and  we  keep  hearing  all  the  time  that 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  carry  them 
ttirough.  Now,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  informing  the  House 
and  the  Nation  that  the  administration 
is  not  funding  the  program  to  the  extent 
of  $10  million  which  was  already  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $100  million  last  year.  The  admin- 
istration plans  to  spend  $90  million  of  it, 
carrying  over  $10  million  into  1968.  And 
Instead  of  asking  for  the  $200  million 
which  Congress  authorized,  the  new 
budget  asks  for  only  $165  million.  So 
they  are  not  even  spending  the  money  on 
this  program  that  is  presently  available 
from  appropriations  and  are  not  asking 
to  fully  fund  authorization  previously 
voted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

AICENSMBNT   OfFLKUJ   BT    ICB.   COXJtIXK 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colmex:  On 
page  1.  line  4,  after  "than"  strike  out  "ten" 
and  Inaert  "twenty-flve". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlemsm  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  JoNisJ. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  is  about 
the  most  Innocuous  permissive  legisla- 
tion I  can  imagine.  I  cannot  see  how 
anybody  could  be  against  the  passage 
of  it.  While  I  will  support  or  did  sup- 
port the  amendment,  at  the  same  time  I 
would  have  preferred  to  see  the  resolu- 
tion go  through  without  any  limitations 
at  all. 

Just  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  here  in  the  past,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  a  bill  was  In- 
troduced and  90  identical  copies  of  the 
same  bill,  32  pages  long,  with  all  of  that 
printing,  were  made.    That  Is  91  differ- 
ent copies  of  one  bill.    Of  course,  each 
bill  also  has  to  go  through  the  same 
regular  procedure.    It  has  to  be  printed 
91  times.    The  thing  is  that  the  people 
Just  do  not  understand  that  many  times, 
and  I  think  most  every  time,  these  iden- 
tical bills  are  set  up  individually  in  the 
Printing  Office.    They  do  not  just  change 
the  number  of  the  bill  and  reprint  the 
bill,  but  they  set  up  the  whole  bill.    I 
hate  to  estimate  what  the  cost  of  the 
printing  of  this  one  bill  amounted  to. 
I  would  estimate  the  cost  of  printing 
alone,  in  excess  of  $8,000.    This  is  not 
unusual.    Sometimes  we  have  100  bills 
or  more  than  that.    One  time  I  remem- 
ber 150  bills.    Some  of  the  older  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  around  for  some 
time  will  recall  over  the  years  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  something  to  cut 
down  on  the  expenses  and  the  useless 
expenditures  we  make  here  in  the  House 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  set  up  separate 
type  for  each  of  the  90  bills  separately? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    They  should 
not.     I  am  not  defending  the  Govern- 
ment  Printing   Office    for   doing    that. 
But.  as  the  gentleman  will  recall,  they 
have  done  It  on  many  occasions.    You 
will  often  find  identical  bills  with  dif- 
ferent numbers.     You  try  to  follow  It 
through   and   you   find   that   even   the 
division  of  the  wArds  is  not  the  same, 
indicating  that  It  has  been  set  up  again. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  changed,  but 
It  Is  something  else  that  we  will  get  Into 
with  the  unions  and  everybody  else  when 
we  start  trying  to  do  that.    If  the  gen- 
tleman will  just  let  me  conclude  here, 
because  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1959  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  was  not  permissive  but  man- 
datory, to  the  effect  that  we  would  have 
eliminated  this  duplication  of  printing. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  I 
could  not  even  find  a  forum  before  which 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  because  I  learned 
that  there  were  not  many  people  who 
were  interested  In  saving  money  around 
this  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced at  that  time  provided  as  follows: 


Before  printing  any  bill  or  reeolutlon,  the 
Clerk  shall  compare  the  copy  Introduced 
with  similar  bills  or  resolutions  Introduced 
during  the  same  Congress,  and  In  lieu  of 
printed  In  the  Conoressional  Reoobd.  to- 
gether with  a  reference  to  the  original  bill  or 
of  the  Member  Introducing  same  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  together 
with  a  reference  to  the  original  bill  or 
resolution  Introduced. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one, imder  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  Introduced  at  that  time,  could 
obtain  the  proper  credit  and  could  say, 
"All  right;  I  am  supporting  that  bill." 
Under  the  provisions  of  that  resolution 
as  originally  Introduced  we  could  have 
had  as  many  as  100  names  appearing 
thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  across  the  way  In  the 
other  body,  upon  occasion  we  have  as 
many  as  70  or  80  Members  of  that  body 
whose  names  appear  on  a  bill,  which 
upon  occasion  has  Indicated  that  the 
bill  has  already  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  thing  could 
happen  here,  and  some  people  change 
their  mind,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
some  people  will  sign  anything  In  the 
world  which  Is  placed  before  them,  or  will 
be  hunting  for  some  way  to  get  their 
name  off  the  bill  at  a  later  date. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  this 
represents  a  start  in  the  right  direction 
and  that  Is  the  primary  reason  I  am 
going  to  support  this  resolution.  How- 
ever, if  we  could  only  get  together  a 
few  of  us  who  are  Interested  in  econo- 
my, to  give  a  little  time  and  considera- 
tion as  to  the  savings  which  could  be 
effected  through  the  elimination  of  iden- 
tical printing— an  operation  which  rep- 
resents nothing  more  than  a  waste  of 
dollars  being  thrown  down  the  drain;  I 
say  thousands  of  dollars,  then  we  could 
accomplish  something — such  as  the 
wasting  of  several  thousands  of  dollars 
last  Thursday  when  this  bill  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  we  had  this  principle 
in  effect  at  that  time,  perhaps  75  names 
could  have  been  gotten  on  the  bill,  or 
three  or  four,  and  instead  of  printing 
91  different  bills,  or  instead  of  printing 
32  different  bills,  we  could  have  printed 
only  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  can  clearly  see  around  here,  we 
must  do  something  to  curb  this  type  of 
expenditure.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  the  amoimt  of  money  which  we 
will  save  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  op- 
eration will  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  a  national  budget  of  $135  billion. 
But  at  least  we  will  have  some  economy 
and  will  Indicate  to  the  people  of  the 
country  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  act 
realistically,  and  economically. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  telling 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
wasteful  expenditure  of  money  in  this 
fashion  worries  me  and  It  should  be  of 
concern  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  our  thinking  that  as  long  as  It 
Is  "Uncle  Sam's  money"  or  the  money 
of  someone  else,  we  do  not  have  much 
Interest  in  trying  to  save  it.  Congress 
needs  to  create  a  new  image,  and  to  im- 
press the  public  that  we  are  interested 
in  practicing  economy  in  every  way 
possible. 


April  25,  1967 


Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
as  amended.  "^'"uon. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Al 

BERT).    The  question  Is  on  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AprU  25,  1967 
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PUTTING  THE  MARITIME  PROBLEM 
IN  CLEAR  PERSPECTIVE 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  years  some  of  those  in 
the  Government  responsible  for  promot- 
ing the  American  merchant  marine  have 
claimed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  our 
merchant  shipping  capability  is  in  a  state 
of  dangerous  decline. 

One  of  the  panaceas  produced  by  these 
people  has  been  to  permit  the  building 
of  ships  for  American  operators  in  for- 
eign shipyards  on  the  theory  that  one  of 
the  root  causes  of  our  maritime  decline  is 
the  high  cost  of  building  modern  mer- 
chsuit  ships  in  American  shipyards. 

This  superficially  simple  proposal  has 
been  repeated  so  often  that  there  is  a 
tendency  not  to  examine  all  of  the  facts 
In  their  true  perspective. 

Recently.  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  the  very 
able  president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil of  America,  presented  a  paper  before 
the  18th  annual  Institute  on  Foreign 
Transportation  and  Port  Operations  at 
Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
which  should  be  read  by  every  thoughtful 
person  concerned  with  the  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Hood  carefully  and  objectively  an- 
alyzes all  aspects  of  our  maritime  prob- 
lem and  demonstrates  how  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  save  50  percent  on  maritime 
subsidies  without  resort  to  foreign  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Hood's  pa- 
per, entitled  "Putting  the  Maritime  Prob- 
lem In  Clear  Perspective."  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

PUTTINC    THE     MAKFrlME     PROBLEM     IN    CLEAE 

Perspective — How  the  U.S.  Government 
Can  Save  50  Percent  on  Maritime  Sub- 
sidies Withoxtt  Resort  to  Foreign  Con- 
struction 

(By  Edwin  M.  Hood) 
introduction 
There  Is  little  disagreement  among  those 
Interested  In  national  maritime  affairs  with 
respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  VS. 
merchant  fleet:  the  ships  are  predominantly 
old  and  declining  In  nvunber  each  year. 
Obviously,  something  must  be  done.  Yet, 
there  persists  an  area  of  substantial  disagree- 
ment (M  to  what  should  be  done.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  constructive  action  will  evolve 
from  the  continuing  dialogue  which  began 
In  earnest  several  years  ago.  Much  of  the 
discussion,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  con- 
structive, primarily  by  reason  of  a  lack  of 
perspective  pertaining  to  the  economic  status 
of  our  maritime  Indxistry  in  worK  •narkets. 


Certain  economic  factors  emt  which  are 
not  subject  to  change  and  a  tendency  to 
discount  these  factors  has  sometimes  ob- 
scured tangible  opportunities  for  improving 
the  viability  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  "facts 
of  life "  about  tJ.S.  flag  ship  operations  in 
world  markets  and  then  examine  several  ac- 
tions which  could  make  our  maritime  indus- 
try more  competitive. 

nonconstructivk  accusations 

Always,  the  American  merchant  marine  Is 
rebuked  for  "high  costs."  All  sectors  of  the 
Industry  have  been  criticized  for  their  cost 
levels  compared  to  those  of  other  nations. 

Shipbuilders  have  been  berated  because 
costs  of  building  ships  here  are  higher  than 
In  countries  such  as  Japan.  Some  people 
contend,  on  spurious  grounds,  that  costs  are 
double  here,  though  no  modem  cargo  liner 
has  been  built  elsewhere  with  the  size,  power 
and  rigidly  enforced  quality  specifications 
of  US.  built  ships.  This  position  is  based 
on  hypothetical  construction  of  a  ship  in 
the  lowest  cost  yard  of  the  world — a  ship- 
yard Epeclallzing  in  building  tankers  of 
"house "  design  In  multiple  copies  to  local 
standards.  This  position  Is  presented  as 
universally  true.  Limited  available  evi- 
dence of  Instances  where  bids  have  been  re- 
ceived here  and  abroad  for  the  same  ship 
does  not  sustain  that  contention.  Also 
overlooked  Is  the  degree  of  support  and  as- 
sistance that  other  nations  provide  their 
shipbuilding  Industries,  thus  distorting  any 
real  cost  differentials. 

Subsidized  vessel  operators  have  pointed 
out  to  them  that  U.S.  seamen  earn  several 
times  the  wages  of  their  foreign  counterparts 
as  though  those  operators  have  unilateral 
control  over  wages  paid  our  citizens  versus 
those  paid  people  elsewhere.  The  direct  Im- 
plication U  that  these  operators  should  seek 
to  drive  down  the  standard  of  living  of 
American  seamen  so  we  can  be  cost  competi- 
tive on  wage  rates. 

Nonsubsldlzed  operators  have  been  fre- 
quently chlded  as  "freeloadlng"  for  carrying 
defense  and  other  cargo  preference  cargoes 
reserved  by  statute  for  U.S.  bottoms.  The 
reality  that  they  sail  20  year  old  ships  and 
would  not  dare  Invest  millions  to  replace 
them  at  a  time  when  detractors  of  Influence 
seek  to  eliminate  their  markets  seems  to  pass 
without  notice. 

KONOMIC  background OUR  NATION  VERSUS 

OTHERS 

These  several  examples  are  unfortunately 
Ulustratlve  of  the  level  of  sophistication  too 
often  applied  these  days  to  maritime  Indus- 
try analysis. 

The  basic  facU  underlying  the  present 
maritime  dUemma  are  quite  simple,  and  it  is 
clear  that  cost  Improvement  emphasis  is 
being  erroneously  placed. 

A  fundamental  consideration  Is  that  our 
citizens  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  which  Is 
considerably  above  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  desirable  situation  should  be 
commended,  not  condemned;  encouraged,  not 
discouraged.  And,  as  this  truism  relates  to 
the  maritime  Industry,  it  must  be  totally 
recognized  and  understood.  It  exists-  It  will 
continue  to  exist;  It  Is  not  subject  to  change. 

Most  of  our  nation's  commerce  exists  In 
an  atmosphere  totally  isolated  from  direct 
confrontation  with  the  wage  structure  of 
other  nations.  In  1966.  our  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  was  »676  billion  and  total 
7*"*  o'jorelgn  trade  was  $60  bllUon  or  only 
'■»  ».  These  figures  show  that  nearly  all  of 
our  service  Industries  and  most  manufactur- 
ing concerns  do  not  have  foreign  competi- 
tion. For  U.S.  manufacturers,  the  slgnlfl- 
cant  protective  buffer  exists  of  transporting 
dm.-f'  P«^"cts  here,  then  paying  Import 
duties  and  U.S.  cost  levels  for  warehousmg. 
markeung  and  servicing  those  products  In 

suf/.^V.'t"/  ""  °^  °"''  I'^dustrles  which  are 
successful  In  world  markete  owe  their  suc- 


cess to  one  of  two  reasons,  both  of  which 
relate  to  superior  technology. 

In  the  first  category  are  Industries  which 
have  a  technology  superiority  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  massive  re- 
search efforts.  This  has  been  particularly 
relevant  to  the  progress  of  the  aerospace  and 
electronic  Industries.  The  anticipated  Fed- 
eral Fiscal  1968  appropriation  for  design  of 
the  commercial  supersonic  transport  aircraft 
Is  »200/$260  million  and  this  amount  U 
merely  the  first  Increment  of  a  multlbllllon 
dollar  research  and  development  project. 

The  second  category  Includes  those  Indus- 
tries which  owe  their  technological  advan- 
tage to  the  tremendous  consumer  purchasing 
power  of  our  citizenry,  such  as  the  automo- 
tive and  chemical  industries.  Nearly  the 
same  number  of  automobiles  are  stolen  each 
year  In  the  United  States  as  exist  in  Russia: 
annual  production  here  equals  the  total 
number  of  automobUes  In  all  of  England. 

The  U.S.  maritime  Industry  enjoys  neither 
advantage. 

INTERNATIONAL    STATISTICS    ILLUSTRATE    THE 
POINT 

A  brief  examination  of  a  few  basic  eco- 
nomic indicators  Illustrates  the  strength  of 
our  economy  and  the  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens relative  to  other  nations. 

In  1964,  the  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)  of  the  United  States  was  »629  bil- 
lion. The  combined  GNP  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal nations  of  Free  Europe — France,  West 
Germany.  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
was  $332.6  billion.  Our  192  million  citizens 
enjoyed  nearly  double  the  GNP  of  the  210 
minion  citizens  of  those  leading  countries. 
Governmental  expenditures  at  all  levels  of 
the  United  States  In  1964  were  $128  billion 
and  exceeded  the  total  GNP  of  the  second 
most  prosperous  nation  of  the  free  world. 
West  Germany,  by  $24  billion.  These  ex- 
penditures were  an  amount  nearly  equal  to 
the  GNP  of  Prance  and  Italy  combined.  The 
growth  in  our  GNP  from  1964  to  1965  was 
over  $47  billion— $2  billion  less  than  the 
total  GNP  of  Italy.  Major  U.S.  Government 
foreign  assistance  programs  totalled  more 
than  $102  billion  between  1945  and  1966. 
We  gave  away  an  amount  almost  equal  to 
the  GNP  of  West  Germany  In  1964. 

In  the  Far  East,  we  find  Japan  with  a  GNP 
In  1964  of  $69  billion  with  a  population  of 
97  million,  and  no  more  than  $45  billion  for 
India  with  a  population  of  472  million. 

The  following  statistics  of  Gross  Domestic 
Product  for  1963  further  lUustrates  our  for- 
tunate— our  enviable — economic  position : 
1963  gross  domestic  product  of  free  world 


I'nlted  .States , 

Europe  (West) 

Latin  American 

Rast  and  southeast  Asia.. 

Africa 

Canada , 

Oceania.  

.Middle  East 

Free  world  total 

Selected  maritime  nations: 

Japan.     

West  Oerraany 

Norway 

United  Kingdom. 


8S0 
1,418 
1,308 
1,385 


■  Estimated. 
'  Not  available. 

Source:  I'nited  Nations  "Yearbook  of  National  Ac- 
count Statistics,  1965." 

The  United  States  enjoyed  44%  of  the 
total  free  world  Gross  Domestic  Product. 
The  per  capita  amount  was  over  60%  above 
the  next  highest  nation,  Canada,  and  ranged 
from  two  to  nearly  five  times  greater  than 
In  leading  maritime  nations. 

A  comparison  of  amenities  also  demon- 
strates how  well  off  our  citizens  are.  In 
1964,  our  192  million  population  constituted 


6%  of  the  world's  total  of  3,220  mllUon. 
Yet,  we  enjoyed  50%  of  the  2.3  bUUon  clvU 
aviation  miles  fiown  and  52%  of  the  160  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles  In  use.  In  fact,  00%  of 
our  dwellings  have  fiush  toilets  compared  to 
75%  in  West  Germany  and  9%   In  Japan. 

The  point  of  all  these  figures  is  to  empha- 
size that  our  high  geared,  productive,  tooled- 
up  economy  gives  otir  citizens  a  standard  of 
living  without  paraUel.  This  standard  is  as- 
toundlngly  above  that  of  even  other  highly 
Industrialized  nations.  We  would  consider 
our  nation  in  the  depths  of  a  catastrophic 
depression  if  our  average  standard  of  living 
declined  Just  half  way  to  that  of  Canada,  the 
second  most  afBuent  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world. 

When  confronted  with  a  commercial  sit- 
uation, manufacturing  or  service,  which 
places  us  In  direct  labor  cost  to  labor  cost 
competition  with  other  nations.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  we  will  ever  be  able  to  close  the 
gap  completely.  It  Is  a  reality  that  must  be 
squarely  faced.  As  pointed  out  previously, 
we  can  freely  compete  In  world  markets  only 
in  those  sectors  of  our  economy  which  are 
(1)  propped  up  by  Federal  Government 
purchased  technology,  or  (2)  tooled  to  the 
hilt  because  of  the  massive  consumption  of 
our  near  trilUon  dollar  society.  Beyoitd 
this,  our  Industry  and  commerce  Is  cost  com- 
petitive to  the  extent  that  indemnification 
is  available  by  one  means  or  another  from 
direct  competition. 

ECONOMIC    BACKGROUND THE    MARITIME 

INDUSTRY 

The  maritime  Industry,  both  shipbuilding 
and  ship  operations,  does  not  benefit  from 
barriers  of  distance  and  duties,  nor  from 
massive  infusions  of  Government  sponsored 
technological  advance,  nor  from  the  power- 
ful base  of  substantial  domestic  consump- 
tion. Our  maritime  Indiistry  exists  because 
of  Federal  Government  programs  and  regu- 
lations. Should  the  varloiis  maritime  pro- 
grams be  eliminated,  as  some  industry 
detractors  suggest,  there  would  be  no  na- 
tional maritime  Industry  since  a  world  mar- 
ket confrontation  solely  on  the  basis  of  our 
wage  rates  versus  foreign  rates  would  Invoke 
a  competitive  contest  we  have  little  chance 
of  winning. 

Recognizing  how  international  wage  struc- 
tures fit  into  maritime  affairs  Is  the  first  step 
In  formulating  a  constructive  approach  to 
revitalizing  our  maritime  capabilities.  The 
Implications  are  very  simple.  Without  the 
kinds  of  maritime  programs  we  have  today 
which  accommodate  this  wage  differential, 
we  would  have  virtually  no  merchant  fleet 
and  no  merchant  shipbuilding  capability. 
With  these  programs,  we  will. 

The  second  step  Is  to  admit  why  the  pres- 
ent dialogue  is  so  Intense.  Our  merchant 
fleet  has  grown  small  and  old.  Most  of  the 
ships  are  of  World  War  II  vintage  and  at  that 
age  can  offer  physically  only  a  few  more 
years  of  useful  service  and  economically  are 
already  past  their  prime.  Our  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  (NDRF)  which  furnished 
nearly  800  ships  for  the  Korean  War,  over  250 
during  the  Suez  Crisis  and  180  for  Viet  Nam 
is  In  even  worse  condition  both  physically 
and  as  to  economic  viability. 

We  are  caught  in  the  strange  paradox  that 
as  our  foreign  commerce  Increases  and  aa 
our  responsibilities  for  maintaining  world 
peace  Increase  in  scope  and  distance  from  our 
shores,  our  merchant  marine  competence  de- 
clines. The  more  sea  power  we  need,  the  less 
we  have. 

Those  who  say  that  the  maritime  Industry 
is  inefllclent  and  archaic  because  it  requires 
Federal  Government  support  to  survive 
against  foreign  competition  are  victims  of 
our  statistics-happy  society  which  has 
learned  to  express  things  In  numeric  terms 
but  not  to  look  beyond  these  figures  to  the 
meaning  of  what  they  portray.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  cargo  handling  In  U.S.  ports  aver- 
ages about  four  times  that  In  foreign  ports. 
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Port  ch&rges  for  pilotage,  dockage  and  ao 
forth,  are  double  or  more  those  of  other 
countrlee.  Should  we  quit  •'subsidizing"  our 
porta  and  longshoremen  by  carrying  on  our 
foreign  commerce  only  between  foreign  ports 
without  merchant  ships  touching  our  shores? 
Of  course  not! 

Think  of  the  money  we  could  save  by  roll- 
ing back  wages  here  to  foreign  levels.  Or, 
as  someone  put  It:  If  only  we  could  earn 
1867  wages,  have  1925  prices  and  pay  1915 
taxes,  we  would  be  sitting  pretty.  At  best, 
this  Is  Idle  dreaming.  Under  both  ap-^ 
proachee,  unfortunately,  our  Government 
would  go  bankrupt  vrtth  the  taxes  that  would 
be  collected. 

Many  other  examples,  equally  ridiculous 
are  possible  which  Ulustrate  that  we  live  In 
a  high-powered  economy  which  lifts  Itself  up 
by  Its  own  bootstraps  to  a  level  so  high  above 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  entire  structure 
severely  limits  foreign  competition  through 
a  whole  series  of  prohibitions  against  labor 
cost  to  labor  cost  competition  with  other 
economies  lees  developed  than  ours.    Some  of 

these  protections  are  direct  and  obvious 

such  as  maritime  subsidies — some  are  indi- 
rect and  hidden — a  foreigner  needs  permis- 
sion to  work  here  and.  If  he  gets  it,  is  paid 
the  same  wage  as  his  American  citizen  co- 
workers. 

Putting  the  first  factor  of  the  maritime 
problem — the  need  to  accommodate  our 
higher  wage  rates— together  with  the  second, 
the  declining  quality  and  size  of  our  mer- 
chant neet  leads  to  the  real  reason  why  mari- 
time affairs  are  so  controversial  today.  To 
replace  a  fleet  growing  obsolete  In  block  and 
to  expand  It  to  a  size  suitable  to  both  o\ir 
economic  dependency  on  International  trade 
and  our  free  world  commitments  wUl  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment support  for  both  ship  construction  and 
ship  operations.  This  expenditure  backlog 
created  by  Inattention  In  past  years  Is  a 
poUtlcaUy  unpopular  fact  to  utter  aloud  and 
has  led  to  a  variety  of  alleged  corrective 
measures  of  dubious  logic. 

The  way  to  resolve  our  present  maritime 
problems  is  not  to  present  unreal  economic 
interpretations.  Since  a  cost  disparity  is  In- 
herent In  our  national  success,  It  must  be 
either  accommodated  or  not.  The  extent  to 
which  this  accommodation  Is  forthcoming  In 
our  maritime  programs  Is  precisely  the  ex- 
tent to  which  OUT  merchant  marine  will  exist. 
This  la  true  today  and  will  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Further,  if  our  fleet  has 
been  permitted  to  grow  old  in  block,  and  con- 
currently small.  It  naturally  follows  that  ex- 
penditures in  block  are  required  to  restore 
its  strength  and  vitality. 

The  next  question  becomes,  then,  how  big 
should  our  maritime  Industry  be? 

HOW  BIG  ARE  OUB  VITAI.  INTKRXSTS 

Plans  to  open  various  segments  of  our  mart- 
time  industry  to  free  international  competi- 
tion are  futile,  unless  based  on  a  prior  deci- 
sion to  remove  our  national  presence  from 
these  sectors.  Accordingly,  a  major  point  in 
reevaluating  our  maritime  posture  should  be 
to  define  the  extent  to  which  oiar  merchant 
fleets  and  shipyards  are  vital  to  our  economic, 
defense  and  other  national  Interests. 

Many  factors  bear  upon  development  of  a 
definitive  description  of  what  constitutes  a 
merchant  fleet  and  shipyard  capability  of 
suitable  size.  A  brief  review  of  pertinent 
components  Is  illuminating. 

In  1964.  total  sea-borne  movement  of  com- 
mercial goods  In  international  trade  aggre- 
gated 1.520  million  metric  tons  of  which  381 
million,  or  26%  was  for  the  account  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  leas  than  10%  of  our 
own  trade  waa  carried  In  VS.  flag  vessels. 
While  we  used  one  ship  in  four  of  the  world 
merchant  fleets  engaged  In  foreign  commerce 
to  carry  our  goods,  we  supplied  one  ship  In 
forty  to  these  fleets.  And  those  we  supplied 
were  largely  over  20  years  old.  Parentheti- 
cally, we  now  have  little  tanker  capacity  and 
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little  bulk  carrier  capacity,  a  deflnlte  weak- 
ness In  fleet  balance.  This  Is  a  dangerous 
situation.  Such  dismal  participation  is 
clearly  at  odds  with  our  only  existing  formal 
national  poUcy,  as  expressed  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  that  our 
fleets  should  carry  a  "substantial  proportion" 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  a  term  Interpreted 
by  the  Congress  to  mean  at  least  60%. 

To  meet  national  emergency  requirements, 
we  have  largely  relied  on  our  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  (NDRP).  Since  World  War  n. 
we  have  returned  nearly  800  ships  from  this 
fleet  to  active  service  diirlng  times  of  emer- 
gency, and  now  have  nearly  180  carrying 
suppUee  to  support  our  Viet  Nam  effort. 

Additionally,  we  routinely  employ  the 
capacity  of  about  250  to  300  dry  cargo  ships 
to  carry  defense  supplies  to  our  other  armed 
forces  and  to  the  forces  of  our  allies  overseas. 
At  this  time,  more  than  50%  of  cargo  loadings 
for  overseas  on  VS.  flag  ships  are  military 
supplies. 

Another  100  to  150  vessels  are  used  to  trans- 
port sxirplus  food  and  other  aid  to  hungry 
or  less  developed  nations. 

These  three  groups,  employed  for  defense 
and  other  free  world  commitments  total  well 
over  500  active  ships  and  all  of  them  are  over 
20  years  old.  They  are  Inefficient,  economi- 
cally wasteful  ships. 

What  wUl  we  do  U  another  Viet  Nam 
type  conflict  would  begin  now  demanding 
another  200  to  300  ships,  as  well  as  probably 
necessitating  an  additional  seallft  effort  to 
bolster  our  flanks  In  Europe?  What  will  we 
do  5  to  10  years  hence  when  none  of  these 
ships  are  available?  No  plan  exists  for  pro- 
viding such  emergency  capacity  and  routine 
resupply  operations  In  future  years.  Is  this 
a  safe,  and  sound  position?  Of  course  not! 
Our  shipyards  are  building  fewer  than  16 
new  merchant  ships  per  year,  though  there 
has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  Idle  ca- 
pacity for  some  time.  This  rate  will  support 
a  fleet  of  375  ships.  What  kind  of  program 
Is  this  for  a  nation  which  utilizes  one- 
quarter  of  the  world  fleets  active  in  foreign 
trade?  What  kind  of  a  program  is  this  for 
a  nation  which  already  has  well  over  600 
ships,  about  one-half  of  Its  total  active 
capacity,  carrying  routine  military  supplies 
and  aid  cargoes  and  supporting  a  conflict 
which  is  minor  by  historic  comparisons? 
The  insufficiency  of  our  present  level  of 
effort  is  eminently  clear. 

Other  factors  must  be  considered  too. 
Ships  biUlt  and  operated  under  the  VS.  flag 
contribute  enormously  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  nation.  Our  maritime  industry 
is  a  very  positive  and  substantial  contributor 
to  a  favorable  balance  of  payments,  an 
especially  critical  problem  at  this  time.  A 
decision  to  build  our  ships  abroad,  or  to 
forego  carrying  that  fraction  of  our  foreign 
commerce  which  presently  moves  on  U.S. 
bottoms  would  seriously  affect  both  our 
balance  of  payments  position  and  our  na- 
tional economy. 

These  several  points  dramatize  a  need  to 
moderiUze  and  expand  our  merchant  fleet 
and  to  expand  and  accelerate  ship  construc- 
tion programs  for  U.S.  shipyards.  Careful 
study  of  comprehensive  facts  and  figures  to 
Identify  our  merchant  fleet  needs  Is  a  proper 
point  of  departure  for  re-establishing  oxir 
merchant  marine  programs.  A  "volume" 
determination,  however.  Is  contingent  on 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  indemni- 
fication against  foreign  wage  levels  Is  essen- 
tial, and  the  principle  that  revltellzlng  and 
maintaining  our  merchant  fleet  Is  going  to 
be  costly. 

One  final  item  remains  to  be  considered 

accomplishing  these  tasks  at  minimum  pub- 
lic cost.  To  do  this,  emphafls  must  be 
placed  on  the  potentials  for  cost  reductlona 

SIGNIFICANT  COST   HEDUCTIONS   ARE   POSSIBLE 

Numerous  possibUitles  exist  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  United  States  shipbuilding  and 


ship   operations.     It  should   not  be  neces 
sary  to  list  the  dozens  of  specific  proposals 
which  have  been  set  forth  by  various  induT 
try  experts  and  others  In  recent  years  and 
months.     Instead,     let    us    consider    three 
broad  categories  of  cost  reduction  which  we 
believe   offer  remarkable  potential  for  Im 
provement.    These    examples    also    under 
score  the  conviction  that  rational  appUca 
tion  of  research,  development  and  analysis 
skills   to   cost   saving   opportunities  within 
our  maritime  Industry  will  reduce  cost  dif 
ferences  between  U.S.  and  other  countries  to 
a  level   which   wUl   make   turning  our  sea 
power    requirements    over    to    foreign    flae 
ships  and  shipyards  taiattractlve  even  to  to- 
day's most  vocal  detractors. 
The  three  broad  categories  are: 

(1)  S/iipb«lWiny.— Production  -  oriented 
construction  of  austere  ships  of  standard- 
ized design.  Cost  reduction  potential- 
about  20%  to  30%  of  shipbuilding  cost 
which  Is  about  equal  to  a  35%  to  55% 
reduction  in  construction  differential  sub- 
sidy. 

(2)  Shipboard  i*«f omaf ion.— InsUllaUon 
of  shipboard  automation  equipment  to  re- 
duce crew  size  by  one-half.  Cost  reduction 
potential:  about  40%  to  46%  In  operatlna 
differential  subsidy. 

(3)  Shipping  Systems  Improvement.— im- 
plementation  of  rapid  shlploading  systems 
(e.g.  con talnerlza tion  or  warehouse  concept) 
and  Improvement  of  cargo  control  (cargo 
preference  cargoes,  ship  routing,  and  so  on) 
to  reduce  the  nearly  three-quarters  of  ship- 
ping costs  assignable  to  port  operaUons. 
Cost  reduction  potential:  Estimated  to  be 
20%  or  more  of  unit  shipping  cost.  This 
should  result  in  further  reduction  of  sub- 
sidles. 

Even  a  partial  achievement  of  the  cost 
reduction  potential  believed  feasible  for 
these  three  areas  would  remarkably  improve 
our  maritime  posture  and  competitive  posi- 
tion around  the  globe.  While  total  equal- 
ization of  our  costs  with  those  of  foreign 
nations  Is  for  all  practicable  purposes  an 
unrealistic  goal,  the  proper  execution  of  pro- 
grama  m  the  categories  outlined  should  en- 
able our  ships  to  be  built  in  U.S.  shipyards, 
operated  under  the  U.S.  flag  and  to  com- 
pete In  world  markets  with  significantly  re- 
duced government  subsidies  per  umt  of  cargo 
delivered. 

It  has  been  constantly  amazing  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  filrted  with  the 
radical  plan  of  buUdlng  our  ships  in  foreign 
nations  and  has.  by  Its  inaction,  already 
caused  a  diminution  of  our  sea  lift  capability, 
yielding  to  dependence  on  ships  of  other 
nations.  A  thoughtful  program  of  cost  sav- 
ing as  part  of  a  firm  resolve  to  keep  our 
sea  power  at  a  level  conunensurate  to  our 
needs  and  commitments  would  be  much 
more  logical  In  the  public  Interest  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security. 

PRODUCTION  ORIXMTn>  8HIPBUILOIN0  AMD 
SHIPBOARD    AUTOMATION 

The  following  table  lisU  costs  of  operat- 
ing a  1960  era  general  cargo  ship  In  subsi- 
dized liner  service.  These  figures  apply  to  a 
ship  of  about  C-4  size. 

Table  A. — Typical  ihip'Operating  cost 
(per  day)* 
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Actual 
cost 

Govern- 
ment 
subsidy 

Net 
cost 

Crew  wages 

$2,030 

1.620 

920 

'1,000 

$l,fi85 
390 

$445 

Other  direct  costs 

Overhead 

1,270 
MO 

Depreciation  and 
interest 

ie20 

too 

Total 

9,170 

2,606 

1.611 

llie  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  com- 
pleted more  than  a  year  ago  an  extensive 
study  of  ways  to  reduce  merchant  ship- 
building costs.  This  study,  which  was  con- 
ducted at  the  request  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, was  done  by  experts  from  all 
professional  specializations  within  the  ship- 
building industry.  Numerous  recommenda- 
tions were  made  concerning  contractual  pro- 
cedurts.  design  specifications,  component 
standardization,  series  building  and  so  forth. 
The  conclusion  was  that  merchant  ships 
could  be  built  for  20%  to  30%  lower  cost 
than  imder  present  procurement  practlcea. 
The  entire  savings  would  essentially  accrue 
to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  reduction  to 
the  construction  dlfferenltal  subsidy. 

These  savings  were  not  conjecture  or 
whimsy.  They  were  the  combined  Judg- 
ments of  men  of  competence  and  experience 
who  build  our  merchant  ships.  They  would 
nat  place  themselves  in  the  exposed  posi- 
tion of  predicting  levels  of  savings  which 
could  not  be  attained  If  the  conditions  they 
specified  were  met.  These  conditions  were 
straightforward  detailed  recommendations. 
Broadly,  these  Included  means  for  reducing 
red  tape,  elimination  of  over-designed  fea- 
tures, admlnlatratlve  simplification,  stand- 
ardization of  components  and  production  of 
ships  In  multiples. 

Automation  of  ship  operations  to  allow 
crew  levels  below  those  now  utilized  la  well 
within  proven  ship  design  technology.  An 
Increase  In  vessel  cost  of  about  10%  for 
automation  equipment  will  allow  crew  re- 
ductions of  50%.  Since  crew  costs  repre- 
sent about  one-third  of  total  coets  for  cur- 
rent ships,  and  since  operating  subsidies 
covering  the  differential  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  crew  wages  are  more  than  60%  of 
total  subsidy  costs,  the  merit  of  such  auto- 
maUon  Is  readily  apparent.  This  program 
should  be  accomplished  In  coordination  with 
an  expansion  of  our  merchant  fleet  so  that 
total  shipboard  employment  is  not  reduced. 
This  would  avoid  unfair  economic  harm  to 
our  seamen  and  would  preserve  the  valuable 
national  asset  these  skilled  crews  represent. 
The  effect  of  Implementing  both  theae  coat 
reductions— production  oriented  ship  con- 
struction and  automated  ship  operations- 
could  modify  the  operating  coats  of  Table  A 
as  follows : 

Ti^'LK  B.— Ship-operating  coats  per  day  with 
cost  reductions » 


Aetna) 
cost 

Govem- 

mant 
subsidy 

Net 
oast 

CrcwwBiseg 

$l,01.t 
1,870 

Bao 

■1,420 

$702 
100 

$223 

1.270 

920 

1,080 

Other  direct  ooets 
Overhead 

Depreciation  and 
Interest 

*340 

Total 

4.S2S 

0.  WW 

'  Not  including  port  charges  and  cargo  handling  «*" • 
>  Construction  subsidy  expressed  as  cost  per  operating 


day 


•  Co^m?fc'^:i.f  "'^'^  *'"i  «»^°  handling  cosU. 
^^^Lonstmction  subsidy  expressed  as  cost  per  operating 

J^^*,^!°J^^^°^  ''*"***  *  CO"*  reduction 
potential  for  Federal  Government  subsidies 
of  over  43%.  By  Implementing  tiiese  pro- 
f.!:^'  .*^®  ^"'***'  States  could  procure 
nearly   twice   the   merchant    fleet   capacity 

!lr°fjr  ^^  ^°'  ''°  increase  in  subsidies 
over  the  long  term.    This  would  give  us  a 

v^d  "^i^r^^^^^-  *  ^"^Itliy  supporting  shlp- 
md  industry,  and  no  net  reduction  In  ship- 
board employment  due  to  the  increase  In 
neet  size.  This  Is  a  vastly  different  result 
inan  programs  now  reported  under  consid- 
eration   Within     the     Government     would 

SYSTEMS  COST  REDUCTIONS 

«^"®.*^  additional  potential  for  signifi- 
cant cost  reduction  by  improving  cargo  dellv- 
unlo^^JT'-  ^^KO*"  are  still  loaded  and 
frol^u  J°  *  manner  not  greatiy  different 
from  that  Of  40  or  60  yean  ago.  'a«  a  con- 


sequence,  approximately  one-half  of  a  ship's 
life  Is  spent  at  berth  In  port.  This  condi- 
tion can  no  longer  be  tolerated  when  a  new, 
large,  high  speed  cargo  ship  may  cost  well 
In  excess  of  $10  million. 

Also  of  concern  Is  the  evidence  that  typi- 
cally the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  gen- 
eral cargoes,  plus  port  charges,  Is  equal  to 
all  other  vessel  operating  coets,  Including 
company  overhead,  depreciation  and  mort- 
gage Interest.  Add  these  two  factors  to. 
gether  and  you  find  that  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  the  costs  of  shipping  cargoes  from 
one  point  to  another  is  incurred  In  port. 
One  would  Intiiltlvely  think  that  the  bigger 
part  of  ocean  shipping  costs  would  ensue 
from  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  but  this  Is  not 
true.  These  costs  are  now  a  little  more  than 
25%  of  the  total,  and  that  figure  Includes 
the  high  seas  cost  of  steaming  between  ports 
within  a  trade  area. 

There  Is  abrolutely  no  reason  why  this 
expensive  condition  should  exist.  Ware- 
house concept  ships  have  long  been  designed 
which  can  be  loaded  by  fork  lifts  through 
side  ports  rather  than  by  hooks,  nets  and 
brute  force  through  topside  hatches.  The 
process  of  contalnerlzatlon  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  even  movement 
of  livestock  and  bulk  cargoes  appears  fea- 
sible. Various  designs  which  Incorporate 
preloaded  cargoes  aboard  ship  have  been 
suggested.  Versions  of  all  three  of  these 
designs  either  have  been  btillt  or  are  now 
under  contemplation. 

The  consensus  of  our  data  is  that  such 
ships  can  reduce  time  In  port  by  50%  or 
more  and  cargo  handling  costs  by  as  much 
as  50%.  The  following  table  Illustrates  the 
potential  benefit  of  such  a  ship  concept: 


Present  general  cargo 
ship 

Cost  of 
equivalent 
cari^o  move* 

Percent 

or  total 

cnett 

Distribu- 
tion of 
$10,000  cost 

ment  in 
new  con- 
cept ship 

Ship  cost  in  port 

Ship  cost  at  sea 

Port  charges 

Cargo  handling 

23 

27 

5 

46 

$2,300 

2.700 

600 

4.600 

$1.IS0 

2.700 

400 

2.290 

Total 

100 

10.000 

0.500 

These  projections  Indicate  savings  may  be 
as  great  as  35%.  Certainly,  doing  everything 
possible  to  realize  theae  savings  is  desirable. 
But.  such  reductions  are  not  automatic. 
Tliese  ships  can  carry  a  tremendous  volume 
of  cargo.  To  make  the  moet  of  their  poten- 
tial will  require  availability  of  cargo  to  move 
In  great  volume.  Important  keys  In  achiev- 
ing this  volume  is  the  manner  In  which  cargo 
preference  cargo  is  handled  and  the  extent 
of  protection  offered  to  a  carrier  over  a  partic- 
ular trade  route. 

Cua-rent  recommended  changes  to  Federal 
Government  programs  appear  to  be  exactly 
opposite  to  these  two  major  Incentives.  This 
is  difficult  to  rationalize  In  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  cost  reduction  potential.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Government's  best  in- 
terests would  be  served  by  continuing  to 
reserve  50  %  of  government-sponsored  cargoes 
for  U.S.  flag  ships,  or  perhaps  even  to  In- 
crease that  percentage;  to  restrict  competi- 
tion over  a  trade  route;  and  to  find  a  way, 
based  on  these  concessions,  to  further  re- 
duce subsidy  expenditures. 

BUMMART 

The  achievement  of  total  equality  In  ship- 
building and  ship  operating  costs  between 
the  United  States  and  other  maritime  na- 
tions is  not  within  the  realm  of  Immediate 
possibility.  Our  society  has  progressed  too 
far  to  make  such  a  goal  wholly  attainable. 
Neverthelefs.  we  have  a  critical  and  Imme- 
diate need  to  maintain  slgnlflcant  sea  power. 
To  obtain  this  capability  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    will    be    considerable    In 


terms  of  construction  and  operating  pay- 
ments. This  reality  has  prompted  some  Gov- 
emment  spokesmen  to  favor  either  building 
ships  for  our  flag  abroad,  or  greater  depend- 
ence on  foreign  flag  shipping  for  our  sea 
power  requirements,  or  both. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  VS.  Government 
accept  the  precept  that  a  cost  differential  ctf 
Indeflnlte  duration  must  be  Indemnified  with 
subsidies,  that  a  merchant  fleet  capacity  and 
shipyard  capability  are  essential,  and  then 
move  to  Implement  those  actions  which  will 
slgnlflcantly  reduce  the  Government's  share 
in  shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  costs. 
This  paper  offers  certain  recommendations 
which  could  reduce  total  govemmentaJ  stib- 
aldles  well  over  50%  If  properly  executed.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  savings  of  this  mag- 
nitude are  worthwhile  seeking  In  the  national 
Interest. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
JOBS  DEVELOPMENT  INCENTIVE 
ACT  TO  SPUR  INDUSTRIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  RURAL  COUNTIES 
THROUGH  TAX  INCENTIVE  PLAN 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
proposal  for  spurring  the  creation  of  jobs 
in  the  rural  areas  of  America. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  will  provide 
special  tax  incentives  for  businesses 
meeting  certain  requirements,  which  lo- 
cate in  counties  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  being  eligible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Among 
these  tax  incentives  are: 

First,  an  additional  7-percent  cred- 
it for  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Second,  accelerated  tax  amortization 
of  investment  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial facilities,  Including  real  estate,  over 
a  60-month  period,  and 

Third,  a  tax  credit  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  operation  of  employee 
training  programs,  parallel  to  the  tax 
credit  I  have  generaUy  proposed  in  HJl. 
4624,  the  Human  Investment  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  I  have  become  aware 
of  the  serious  problems  confronted  by 
small  town  and  rural  economies.  In  fact, 
a  small  business  subcommittee  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Congressman  John  C.  Kltjczyn- 
SKi,  is  currently  holding  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  problems  of  small  businesses 
in  these  areas.  The  proposal  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience as  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee  and  of  my  close  collab- 
oration with  the  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  the  gentlenan  from 
Tennessee,  Congressman  Jok  L.  Evins. 

Too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  children  of 
rural  coimties  are  forced  to  migrate  to 
already  crowded  cities  in  order  to  find 
employment  that  will  pay  them  a  living 
wage.  This  rapid  migration  to  urban 
areas  creates  serious  problems  for  the 
cities — problems  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  now  beginning 
to  wrestle  with — but  it  also  robs  rural 
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counties  of  the  skills  and  talents  of  these 
young  people. 

Many  of  those  who  migrate  to  cities  do 
30  only  through  economic  necessity. 
They  are  often  hesitant  to  leave  their 
homes  in  the  country  for  city  life.  One 
reason  for  the  urban  trend  in  our  country 
Is  that  we  have  paid  too  litUe  attenUon 
to  the  need  for  and  the  opportunities  for 
economic  development  of  rural  areas. 
In  today's  era  of  modem  and  plentifui 
tran^wrtation  and  communications  fa- 
cilities, it  is  no  longer  essential  for  all 
industry  to  be  concentrated  in  the  great 
urban  centers.  In  fact,  many  industries 
today  find  that  rural  areas  offer  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  skilled  labor  than 
some  cities. 

As  an  example,  my  home  city  of 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  has  a  current  rate  of  un- 
employment which  is  less  than  1  percent 
Nearby  Wayne  County.  N.Y..  which  I  also 
represent,  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
6.8  percent  in  1966.  Both  areas  are 
served  by  good  roads  and  railroads,  but 
the  trend  toward  the  city  and  away  from 
its  countryside  persists. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  today  is  de- 
signed to  provide  special  tax  incenUves 
to  businesses  which  locate  in  counties 
designated  as  job  development  areas  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under 
this  proposal,  a  Job  development  area  is 
denned  as:  a  county,  no  part  of  which  is 
an  urbanized  area,  which  has  more  than 
15  percent  of  its  families  earning  less 
than  $3,000  per  year;  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion;  or  an  area  which  is  about  to  under- 
go substantial  emigration  due  to  the 
closing  of  a  Defense  Department  instal- 
lation. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  certified  fa- 
cility, the  development  facUity  must 
create  within  the  designated  area  a  mini- 
mum of  20  new  jobs,  and  must  take  at 
least  50  percent  of  its  employees  from 
residents  of  the  designated  area  and  25 
percent  of  its  employees  from  among 
heads  of  famines  whose  yearly  Income  is 
below  $3,000. 

Certified  faculties  would  be  eligible  for 
double  investment  tax  credit — as  much 
as  14  percent  instead  of  the  7-percent 
rate  now  applicable.  Also,  they  would  be 
eligible  for  accelerated  tax  amortization 
of  investment  in  industrial  and  commer- 
cial facilities  over  a  60-month  period. 
As  an  additional  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry to  locate  in  designated  areas  my 
bill  provides  a  tax  credit  for  employee 
training  programs,  parallel  to  that  al- 
lowed under  the  Human  Investment  Act 
as  proposed  in  HR.  4624,  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  provides  consid- 
erable tax  advantages  to  a  business  lo- 
cating in  one  of  these  underdeveloped 
coimties,  but  the  cost  to  our  Treasury 
will  be  far  outweighed  if  this  program  is 
successful  in  spreading  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation  more  evenly  among 
geographic  areas.  I  believe  that  this 
program  can  accomplish  this  goal  with- 
out necessitating  the  creation  of  any  new 
federally  administered  development 
grant  programs.  Under  my  bUl,  locali- 
ties in  these  areas  which  work  hardest 
at  luring  new  industry  will  be  indirectly 
rewarded  by  the  automatic  application  of 
these  tax  benefits  to  facilities  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  bill. 


Thus,  my  plan  harnesses  local  and  pri- 
vate initiative  in  accomplishing  this 
pressing  national  goal. 

Let  me,  for  a  moment,  illustrate  what 
the  potential  impact  of  tills  program 
would  be.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  example,  13  coimties  are  presently 
participating  in  the  Appalachia  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  All  but  two 
of  these  13  coimties  have  more  than  15 
percent  of  their  families  earning  less 
than  $3,000  per  year.  An  additional  15 
rural  counties  near  or  adjacent  to  the 
13-county  Appalachian  area  in  the  State 
have  family  income  and  unemployment 
statistics  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Appalachian  coimties.  In 
all  of  these  counties,  a  large  percentage 
of  workers  are  employed  in  counties  out- 
side their  county  of  residence,  usually 
in  a  nearby  city.  These  statistics  came 
to  light  in  February  when  New  York's 
Oovemor  Rockefeller  sought  to  expand 
the  Appalachia  program  within  our 
State  to  these  additional  areas. 

The  fact  that  these  conditions  exist  in 
vast  areas  of  a  State  as  prosperous  as 
New  York,  which  has  many  thriving 
cities,  is  indicative  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  around  the  Nation. 

Just  as  we  must  move  quickly  to  bolster 
the  agricultural  economy  of  i-ural  Amer- 
ica, we  must  also  provide  for  balanced 
economic  development  of  our  country- 
side. The  forced  migration  of  rural  peo- 
ple to  our  cities  for  economic  reasons  Is 
not  inevitable,  and  it  represents  a  waste 
of  potentially  productive  labor  and  po- 
tentially prosperous  towns  and  villages. 
Although  this  is  the  age  of  strip-cities 
and  rapid  urbanization,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  allow  its  vast  ru- 
ral areas  to  grow  into  virtual  economic 
ghost  towns.  I  believe  that  my  proposal 
will  enhEuice  the  attractiveness  of  these 
areas  for  industry,  that  it  will  take  some 
of  the  population  pressures  off  of  our 
burgeoning  cities,  and  that  it  will  re- 
vitalize many  small  communities  which 
were  once  the  backbone  of  this  great 
Nation. 


April  25,  1967 


RESPONSE  BY  GEORGE  P.  SMAY- 
LINO    TO    BLANK    QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  HUNOATE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Congressman  has  his  share  of  problems 
and  unusual  experiences.  While  I  have 
not  yet  had  one  colleague's  experience  of 
loaning  and  losing  my  automatic  type- 
writing, I  contend  my  problem  is  equally 
disturbing. 

I  recently  received  over  24,000  re- 
sponses to  a  questionnaire  I  circulated 
throughout  my  district.  I  sought  to  re- 
ply to  those  constituents  who  returned 
the  questionnaire.  Like  many  Congress- 
men. I  sent  my  written  responses  to  the 
House  Folding  Room  for  stuffing,  seal- 
ing, and  mailing  to  expedite  this  task. 

During  this  bulk  mailing,  through 
someone's  omission,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents received  an  absolutely  blank  sheet 


of  letterhead  in  reply  to  his  question- 
naire response. 

Fortunately,  this  constituent  Mr 
George  P.  Smayling  of  St.  Charlei  Mo' 
is  good  natured.  " 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  his  re 

^^."f.'Jl  ^^  ^^^^  P*P«f  I  sent  him. 
which  follows:  ^ 

St.  Crakues,  Mo., 

TT        ™  ^P'^i  9.  1967 

Hon.  William  L.  Hunoatx, 

U.S.  House  of  Repreaentotivea. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DKA«  Sik:  Your  asslsUnce  In  resolvlne  a 
family  disagreement  U  urgently  requested 
Every  Congresaman  recognizes  his  clear  and 
present  duty  to  prevent  violence  in  con 
smuents-  streets,  but  few  Congressmen  ari 
called  upon  to  prevent  violence  In  their  con- 
stltuents'  houses.  However,  unorthodox  as 
my  request  may  seem,  no  one  can  deny  mv 
right  to  place  my  problem  squarely  in  the 
hands  from  whence  It  came 

The  enclo«xJ  ?????  from  your  office  hw 
elicited  four  different  explanaUons  each 
zealously  defended  by  Its  proponent. 

1.  As  a  pragmaUst  and  emplrlcUt.  I  main- 
tain that  your  communication  obviously  Un- 
pUes  John  Locke's  tabula  rasa  and  that  you 
are  subtly  afllrmlng  that  your  constltuenu' 
wishes  are  your  cozimiands. 

2.  My  wUe  U  opting  for  your  having  cre- 
ated a  "flrst".  We  have  non-music  music 
as  John  Cage's  compositions  of  twelve  min- 
utes of  silence,  and  non-art  art,  with  vari- 
ous "artlsU"  creating  totally  black  or 
totally  blue,  etc.  canvases.  But  no  one.  be- 
fore now,  has  written  a  non-letter  letter 
Yours  la  the  first,  she  says! 

3.  Compelling  as  our  arguments  are,  our 
high  school  freshman  son.  studying  civics 
at  the  moment,  avers  that  you.  skilled  in 
statesmanship,  are  simply  offering  evidence 
(or  non-evidence)  of  the  ultimate  in  non- 
con  troverslallty. 

4.  Finally,  our  twelve-year  old  son,  a  great 
mystery,  spy  novel  fan.  U  convinced  that 
there  Is  a  secret  message  on  your  letterhead. 
He  has  used  all  his  "007"  kit  chemicals  to 
no  avaU;  undaunted,  he  Is  saving  his  allow- 
ance to  buy  more  esoteric  chemlcaU  to  re- 
veal the  Invisible  Ink  which  he  feels  must 
surely  be  on  the  paper,  somewhere. 

Your  attention  to  our  grave  problem  will 
be  appreciated.  -  Naturally,  each  family 
member  hopes  he  will  be  adjudged  correct 
In  his  Interpretation;  however,  we  have 
agreed  to  forgive  and  forget  our  differences, 
regardless  of  who  Is  right.  If  you  will  only 
give  us  the  answer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Qeobgx  F.  Smaylino. 
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CHANCERIES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Apnl 
10,  1967,  the  House  passed  H.R.  6638.  a 
bill  to  provide  two  properties  totaling 
11  acres  in  Northwest  Washington  for 
the  use  of  foreign  goverrunents  for  their 
chancery  and  embassy  purposes.  I  op- 
posed that  bill  simply  because  it  did  not 
meet  the  pressing  problem  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Basically,  the  problem  is 
space. 

The  President,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, and  the  National  Capital 
Planning   Commission   all   have   advo- 


cated a  realistic,  well-thought-out  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  housing  our  for- 
eign friends,  many  of  whom  are  at  a 
loss  in  seeking  adequate  headquarters. 
Currentiy,  many  of  these  nations  have 
to  make  do  with  totally  inadequate,  ob- 
solete, makeshift  office  arrangements 
scattered  helter-skelter  throughout 
Washington.  Most  of  this  problem  stems 
from  the  stringent  zoning  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Chanceries,  under 
the  zoning  requirements,  are  to  be  treat- 
ed as  office  buildings  and  thus  are  pre- 
cluded from  most  areas  of  the  District. 
In  those  few  areas  where  they  may  es- 
tablish, space  is  simply  not  available. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  President 
has  proposed  a  larger,  more  desirable 
location  in  an  area  other  than  that  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  6638.  This  larger  area  is 
a  truly  realistic  and  farsighted  solution 
and  would  quarter  a  goodly  number  of 
the  hundred-odd  nations  now  having  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, this  area  would  provide  space  for 
several  of  the  Important  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  OAS  has  long 
been  anxious  to  acquire  a  decent  loca- 
tion on  which  to  build  but,  so  far,  with- 
out success. 

Tills  question  is  much  more  than  sim- 
ply a  housekeeping  problem;  it  touches 
on  our  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
If  we  are  not  responsibly  and  maturely 
hospitable  to  our  foreign  friends,  might 
we  not  expect  equal  treatment  abroad? 
An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  April  13,  1967,  supports  my  view  of 
the  Issue  involved  here,  as  follows : 
Poor  SuBSTrrtrrE 
The  House  of  Representatives'  proposal 
to  make  two  separate  tracts  of  land  In  the 
Kalorama  area  of  Washington  available  for 
foreign  chanceries  has  drawn  a  swift  reac- 
Uon.  According  to  a  State  Department  poll 
not  one  of  the  27  foreign  governments  seek- 
ing new  chancery  sites  has  the  slightest  In. 
wrest  in  either  location.  And  that  being 
the  case,  what  purpose  has  been  served  by 
the  House  action? 

Actually,  the  State  poll  U  not  surprising. 
The  larger  of  the  two  Kalorama  sites,  the 
old  Henderson  Castle  tract  at  Sixteenth 
street  and  Florida  Avenue,  requires  no  fed- 
eral legislation  to  authorize  a  chancery  use 
under  existing  zoning,  yet  failed  previously 
to  evoke  serious  Interest.  Even  If  this  were 
not  so.  however,  the  House-passed  bill  would 
hardly  constitute  a  saUsfactory  alternative 
to  the  so-called  International  Center  advo. 
cated  by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission near  Washington  Circle.     Both  the 

pro^dT^t'l!!".  "*,""""•**  ''^  •'^'  "^^  «>"W 
required.  The  concept  of  the  International 
tron^  f^v  ""y  P\t,xm^a  and  tightly  oon- 
dlleSia  "  "°"  '""''«  solution  to  the 

So^tl'^t  *''*°*  °^  *'*^"«  "Moves  now  to  the 
Ste  «,?rfn  ■  J^*?  ^""^  administration  affirm! 
of  thi  ^.^^2!  "  ''"^^'"y  modified  version 

suggests  that  the  State  Department  will  be 

?avTn1  Ty^^^^^^  '°'  *^«  '^K^*  ^°  '^«  House. 
S'  TZ^^}r«'''  *°  «=*"7  the  ban 
Peat^  iifl  I  performance  should  be  re- 
peated In  the  Senate  and  nothing  more  slg- 
mflcant  than  the  House  bill  resullS.  the  sSl 
i^^^^LT"^  '•  P"°^y  responsible 
onySto'bUmf^   ''"'°"''^-   "*"   ^''- 
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SOVIET  HYDROELECTRIC  TURBINES 
LIKELY  TO  PROVE  FAULTY 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  on  March  31  that 
the  U.SJ3.R.  had  asked  the  Interior  De- 
partment if  Moscow  would  be  allowed  to 
bid  on  the  contract  to  supply  hydroelec- 
tric turbines  and  generators,  which  will 
expand  the  generating  capacity  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington 
State.  This  contract  would  be  worth  ap- 
proximately $100  million  to  the  Soviets. 
Aside  from  the  objection  that  many  of 
us  would  have  to  such  a  transaction  while 
our  men  are  engaged  in  fighting  against 
Soviet-supplied  weapons  in  Vietnam, 
there  is  also  the  question  of  the  depress- 
ing of  our  domestic  turbine  industry. 
But  to  me  the  most  important  factor  is 
the  reliability  of  the  equipment.  Would 
the  United  States  receive  reliable  equip- 
ment? The  evidence  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  shows  it  is  very  likely  that 
procurement  of  Soviet  equipment  could 
well  delay  our  contemplated  expansion  of 
the  generating  power  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

A  study  published  in  1964  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  entitled 
"The  Many  Crises  of  the  Soviet  Econ- 
omy," had  this  to  say  on  page  9 : 

The  Soviet  Union  manufactured  In  1960 
about  3  million  electric  motors  (0.6  kilowatt 
or  more),  having  a  total  capacity  of  25  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  valued  at  300  million  rubles. 
The  value  (not  depreciated)  of  all  electric 
motors  (0.6  kilowatt  and  above)  Installed  In 
the  n.S.S.R.  is  estimated  to  be  about  1.45 
billion  rubles.  The  magnitude  of  repairs  and 
maintenance  caused  by  substandard  quality 
and  low  reliability  of  the  equipment  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  In  1960  about  10  mllUon 
kilowatts  of  motor  capacity  underwent  gen- 
eral overhaul.  This  overhaul  coupled  with 
other  repairs  and  maintenance,  cost,  In  1960. 
1.2  billion  rubles,  required  a  staff  of  350,000 
people — of  whom  10  percent  were  engineers 
and  technicians — and  consumed  25,000  tons 
of  copper. 

Downtime  of  new  electric  motors  during 
their  first  year  of  life  amounts  to  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  working  time. 

Again  on  page  13  of  this  study  It  states : 
Soviet  Industrial  establishments  are  not 
too  Interested  In  Increasing  the  quality,  reli- 
ability, and  service  life  of  both  producer  and 
consumer  goods  since  this  would  require 
additional  material  and  labor  expenditures. 
It  would  also  require  the  acquisition  of  extra 
equipment  such  as  measuring  and  testing 
instrimients,  the  use  of  more  expensive  ma- 
terials, and  It  would  necessitate  an  Improve- 
ment of  existing  designs. 

The  deputy  director  of  the  Likhachev 
automobile  plant  in  Moscow  admitted 
that  30  percent  of  their  electric  motors 
are  always  idle  in  evidence  cited  on  page 
25  of  this  same  study. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  have  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  large  generators, 
but  as  this  same  study  stated  on  page 
31  two  large  Soviet  powerplants  received 
faulty  generators  in  1961  of  150,000  and 
200,000  kilowatts  respectively  and  were 


unable  to  go  into  operation  due  to  these 
defects. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  is 
how  the  maintenance  of  this  machinery 
would  be  carried  out.  Presumably,  re- 
pairs would  have  to  be  accomplished  by 
Soviet  technicians,  who  would  have  to 
travel  here  at  great  expense.  And  what 
of  spare  parts?  Soviet  Industry  is  no- 
torious for  its  shortages  of  spare  parts. 
Would  the  Soviets  refuse  or  delay  to 
send  technicians  and  spare  parts  if  their 
relations  with  the  United  States  were 
not  to  their  liking  at  the  particular  mo- 
ment in  the  time  that  we  needed  these 
things?  These  questions  are  difficult  to 
answer  and  should  be  considered  by  our 
Government. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  XJSSR.  not  be  allowed  to  bid  on 
this  contract.  This  skill  in  manufactur- 
ing large  hydroelectric  turbines  is  needed 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  our  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, which  is  also  In  dire  straits.  We 
further  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  dollars. 
But.  chiefly  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not  foolishly  award  a  contract  to  a  Com- 
munist nation  that  does  not  produce  reli- 
able machinery. 


ACTION— NOT   STUDIES— NEEDED 
TO   HALT  DAIRY  IMPORTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  been  traveling 
over  the  Midwest  talking  to  farmers 
about  helping  them  with  their  problems. 
He  could  have  saved  himself  a  trip  by 
asking  Members  of  Congress,  who  receive 
a  number  of  letters  every  day  from  farm- 
ers who  are  having  difficulty  making 
a  living. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  this  country  have 
spoken  in  a  unified  voice,  calling  for  ac- 
tion to  end  their  No.  1  problem — the 
booming  importation  of  dairy  products 
into  this  country  in  evasion  of  set  quotas. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  him- 
self, on  April  4,  1967.  that  dairy  income 
is  "disgracefully  low,  and  must  be  Im- 
proved." Secretary  Freeman  added  that 
he  had  recommended  to  the  President 
that  action  be  started  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther evasion  of  dairy  import  quotas,  and 
the  President  has  asked  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine if  section  22  action  is  needed  to  halt 
Imports. 

The  administration  has  admitted  that 
one  problem  Is,  Just  as  American  dairy 
farmers  cut  back  production  to  balance 
supply  and  demand.  Imports  began 
flooding  the  country.  It  Is  estimated  that 
some  4  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent 
will  be  shipped  into  this  country  this 
year.  Our  dairy  farmers  have  to  set 
their  prices  to  compete  with  these  prod- 
ucts. This  has  driven  their  prices  down 
so  low  that  many  cannot  make  a  living 
on  the  dairy  farm,  and  they  are  leaving 
their  farms  by  the  thousands. 
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Of  course,  we  must  have  a  strong  dairy 
farm  industry  to  assure  American  con- 
aumers  of  tm  adequate  supply  of  milk,  so 
this  Is  a  problem  for  all,  fanners  and 
consumers  alike. 

So  here  Is  the  situation.  The  dairy 
farmers  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
agree  that  something  should  be  done  to 
control  Imports.  There  is  an  emergency 
situation;  that  is  why,  we  are  told,  the 
Secretary  met  with  farmers  last  week. 

The  call  for  setting  of  quotas  under 
section  22  would  be  a  short-term  solu- 
tion, if  this  did  not  take  too  long.  These 
hearings  by  the  Tariff  Commission  could 
take  more  than  6  months. 

Under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  the  President  can  set 
quotas  pending  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
In  other  words,  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  act  immediately  to  limit  these 
Imports  which  are  having  a  disastrous 
effect  on  our  dairy  farmers. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
report  to  the  President  that  there  is  a 
situation  which  calls  for  emergency 
treatment,  the  President  could  act 
tomorrow  to  regulate  the  flow  of  dairy 
imports. 

He  could  stop  some  of  this  grumbling 
from  the  farm  belt  which  has  caused  him 
to  take  emergency  action  and  send  the 
Secretary  out  to  see  If  he  can  throw  some 
water  on  the  fire  out  there  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

The  President  can  do  this  now,  tem- 
porarily stopping  the  flow  of  dairy  Im- 
ports In  evasion  of  quotas. 

This  action  would  help  the  dairy 
farmer,  imtil  a  permanent  solution  is  in 
effect.  And,  the  dairy  farmers  are  imited 
on  what  this  solution  should  be.  They 
are  for  passage  of  the  Dairy  Import  Act 
of  1967,  which  would  set  quotas,  while 
allowing  importers  to  share  in  our 
domestic  markets. 

The  administration  can  best  serve  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  country  by  taking 
immedaite  action  under  section  22 — 
which  it  has  the  authority  to  do — and 
stopping  the  flow  of  imports  before  more 
dairy  farmers  decide  to  leave  their  farms. 


April  25,  1967 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EARNEST 
BRANDENBURG 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M"  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
education  community  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Earnest  Brand- 
enburg, president  of  Drury  College  in 
Springfield,  Mo.  In  a  few  short  years 
that  Dr.  Brandenburg  served  as  presi- 
dent of  i:>nuT  he  established  a  responsi- 
ble, yet  progressive,  record  in  education 
which  will  be  hard  to  equal.  He  had 
the  highest  respect  of  the  community, 
the  students,  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
and  the  education  community  at  large. 
One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Dr.  Bran- 
denburg appeared  in  the  April  14  issue 
of  the  Drury  Mirror,  written  by  Gale 


Montgomery.  His  actions  truly  spoke  so 
loud  that  words  cannot  tell,  but  this  ar- 
ticle vividly  portrays  the  depth  of  our 
sense  of  loss: 

A    PZBSONAL    TXAOCDT    FOE    MaITT 

(By  Oale  Montgomery) 
In  an  e&rly  morning  claos,  a  Dniry  pro- 
teaaot  made  the  unuaual  requeat  that  hla 
studenta  bow  their  heads.  He  reverently 
thanked  Ood  for  the  "great  hiunanltarlan 
who  had  been  our  president  for  all  too  short 
a  time."  He  prayed  that  Dr.  Brandenburg's 
guidance  and  the  Illumination  he  brought  to 
the  minds  of  those  he  luiew  would  remain  In 
the  spirit  of  the  college  forever. 

Dr.  Brandenburg's  death  was  not  only  a 
loss  for  the  college.  It  was  a  deep  personal 
tragedy  for  the  many  people  who  knew  him 
well. 

I  met  Dr.  Brandenburg  in  the  fall  of  1964 
when  we  both  arrived  on  campus.  After 
being  Introduced  to  him  In  a  long  reception 
line  and  feeUng  very  impressed  by  the 
warmth  and  friendliness  which  seemed  to 
radiate  from  this  man,  I  learned  that  he 
was  to  be  my  counselor.  I  faced  the  flrst 
appointment  In  his  office  with  no  small 
amount  of  anticipation.  The  experience, 
however,  was  no  cause  for  anxiety.  It  was 
the  flrst  of  many  times  that  Dr.  Bran- 
denburg took  time  during  the  course  of  a 
busy  day  to  talk  about  my  problems  and 
ambitions.  I  know  from  this  experience  that 
he  bad  a  genuine  Interest  and  sincere  con- 
cern for  every  student  In  the  college.  The 
great  achievements  he  made  for  the  campus 
were  Inspirations  of  his  desire  that  every 
Drury  student  have  every  possible  educa- 
tion advantage.  To  this  Ideal  he  was  dedi- 
cated. 

Dr.  Brandenburg  fought  many  winning 
battles  for  the  college  with  the  assistance  of 
advisors  and  the  administration.  It  was 
the  personal  battle  too,  was  not  that  he  lost, 
and  this  battle  too,  was  not  fought  alone. 
Another  dedicated  man  made  every  attempt 
known  to  medicine  to  save  Dr.  Branden- 
burg's life.  As  a  medical  doctor,  he  too  has 
a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
that  he  serves.  That  these  two  great  men 
should  come  together  to  flght  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  of  cancer  was  a  trick  of  fate  that 
Influenced  both  of  their  lives  with  lasting  Im- 
pressions. Dr.  Brandenburg  had  complete 
faith  and  confidence  In  his  doctor  and 
through  their  many  discussions  came  to 
know  him  well.  Following  his  death,  the 
doctor  commented  to  the  extent  that  the 
ethics  of  his  profession  would  allow.  He 
spoke  of  Dr.  Brandenburg  as  one  of  the 
"greatest  men  that  he  had  ever  known." 
He  came  to  recognize  the  great  Intellectual 
mind  as  merely  a  part  of  the  man  who  loved 
life  and  lived  It  well.  Even  during  the  last 
days  Dr.  Brandenburg  spent  In  the  hospital, 
he  retained  his  Infinite  capacity  to  make, 
and  be,  a  friend.  The  doctor  referred  to  our 
former  president  with  the  word  that  often 
came  to  the  minds  of  many.  He  called  him 
a  gentleman,  not  only  In  the  way  he  lived, 
but  m  the  way  he  died. 

Everywhere  he  went  Dr.  Brandenburg  was 
loved.  By  the  student,  by  the  faculty,  by  a 
doctor  and  nurse  who  shared  with  his  family 
the  last  days  of  his  life. 

I  will  remember  Dr.  Brandenburg  because 
he  was  my  friend.  He  was  a  gentleman  who 
built  his  own  memorial  In  the  hearts  of 
everyone  he  knew. 


PROPOSED  48-PERCENT  TAX  ON  NET 
ADVERTISING  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  take  a  closer  look  from  time  to 
time  at  the  rules  and  regulaUons  issued 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
has  the  duty  of  collecting  those  taxes  im- 
posed on  our  people  by  Congress. 

I  believe  that  a  detailed  examination 
Is  called  for  at  this  time,  particularly 
since  the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  1b 
In  my  opinion  preparing  to  issue  regula- 
tions which  are  tantamoimt  to  a  death 
tax  on  some  of  the  finest  public  service 
organizations  In  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Cohen  seeks  to  impose  a  48-per- 
cent tax  on  the  net  advertising  Income, 
across  the  board,  on  publications  dedi- 
cated and  using  their  resources  to  pro- 
mote a  better  life  for  the  youth  of  the 
Nation,  for  progress  in  science,  medicine, 
and  law. 

I  believe  the  Nation's  tax  collector  iB 
ill-advised  in  his  zeal  to  crush  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  American  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Associations,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association — to  name  a  few  who  will  be 
dealt  a  death  blow  if  the  Commissioner 
is  allowed  to  have  his  way. 

The  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  that  these 
public  service  groups  do  compete  with 
such  publications  as  Life,  Look,  Time, 
and  Newsweek  for  the  advertising  dollar, 
but  not  to  the  extent  the  apparently 
alarmed  collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
feels.  There  is  another  difference,  also, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  revenue  from  such 
public  service  publications  do  not  go  into 
the  private  pockets  of  any  of  our  citizens. 
The  revenue  totals  a  little  over  $100  mil- 
lion annually  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Scouting  movement  it  is  used  to  train 
boys  and  girls  for  better  citizenship- 
something  that  is  sorely  needed  in  to- 
day's world.  The  medical  Journals  use 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  ad- 
vertising to  advise  and  inform  medical 
practitioners  of  new  devices,  drugs,  and 
techniques  in  medicine;  the  law  journal 
doed  the  same:  the  National  Geographic 
Society  promotes  exploration  and  scien- 
tific studies:  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
with  revenue  from  its  publications,  a  bet- 
ter business  climate,  new  business  and 
Industry  techniques,  and  therefore  more 
jobs  and  higher  tax  revenues  from  the 
creation  of  them. 

The  Commissioner's  edict,  in  addition 
to  scooping  up  more  revenue  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  is  placing  him- 
self in  the  role,  not  only  of  a  censor,  but 
of  an  advocate  of  antitrust  activity 
among  public  service  organizations.  His 
apparent  intention  is  to  promote  compe- 
tition among  those  seeking  the  adver- 
tising dollar,  but  punishing  those  organi- 
zations who  use  their  funds  for  public 
service. 

I  contend  that  this  activity  should  be 
taken  only  after  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress has  been  determined,  or  by  the 
courts  of  the  Nation,  which  have  ample 
precedent  for  determining  what  Is  fair 
and  unfair  in  today's  business  markets. 
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For  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  aome  of  our 
leading  foundations  have  operated  In  a 
tax-exempt  status,  and  wrongfully  in 
many  cases,  if  the  prevailing  opinion  In 
Congress  is  any  standard.  Many  of 
them  may  do  good  work,  but  others,  I 
understand,  are  simple  tax  dodging  op- 
erations. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  insofar  as  I  know, 
in  relation  to  those  public  service  orga- 
nizations now  under  death  penalty  taxa- 
tion by  the  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner. 

I  believe  it  Is  an  obligation  of  Congress 
to  protest  this  proposed  action  against 
scouting,  medical  progress,  legal  refine- 
ments, and  scientific  advancement. 

I  believe  the  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue in  this  Instance  Is  reljrlng  on  an  out- 
dated mandate  from  Congress.  His  con- 
templated action  is  based  on  a  17-year- 
old  law,  which  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  curbing  an  abuse  on  the  part 
of  a  tax-exempt  university,  which  sought 
to  acquire  a  macaroni  factory  and  use  it 
for  educational  revenue  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  other  producers  of  the  same 
product. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  macaroni  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  Instead  with  some  of  the 
most  public  spirited  and  basic  efforts  In 
the  Nation  to  Improve  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

Congress  should  halt  this  newest  effort 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Collector  until 
it  has  had  time  to  examine  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  regulations  and 
until  it  has  heard  from  those  whose  life- 
long efforts  are  about  to  be  swept  down 
the  drahi  of  ever  increasing  taxation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
missioner does  not  deny  that  the  prin- 
cipal expenditures  made  by  the  tax- 
exempt  organizations  in  question  are 
used  for  public  service,  community  and 
individual  betterment,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  medicine. 

For  example,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation spends  its  Income  in  improving 
our  Judicial  system,  encouraging  the 
standards  of  its  lawyer  members.  It  en- 
courages the  profession  to  serve  the  poor 
without  fees  or  at  reduced  rates,  and  this 
includes  cooperation  with  the  poverty 
program.  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation spends  its  Income  develophig  and 
publicizing  improved  teaching  methods 
and  higher  educational  prerequisites  for 
teachers.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
calls  upon  its  membership  to  participate 
m  community  action  and  be  responsible 
citizens.  The  medical  organizations 
strive  to  improve  the  level  of  the  public 
health.  The  National  Geographic  uses 
Its  income,  and  has  for  many  years  in 
the  advancement  of  exploration  and  for 
PublK"^     and  general  education  of  the 

whf.K?  »^*y  Introducing  legislation 
in  m,Ki.  ^I^^'^^  ^^^^  advertising  Income 
?nH  c  ^V^"^  °^  educational,  charitable. 
rpUtiJ?"H5  "°"P">flt  associations  to  be 
or^niif,  ""*  objectives  for  which  such 
orgarUzations  were  established  and  given 

oJ^ntt^H*^^"'-  J  **°*  lasting  some  of  the 
organizations  which  in  my  opinion  are 

SS'on^!'"^'  ""'  "^^  ^"'^^'^  "^ 

P«TUL  Listing  or  CoNcraNH)  Oroavkations 

8tSt°NW  ^"'t*"°°  Association  1201  16th 
oo-eet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Boy  Scouts  of  America,  1743  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Olrl  Scouts  of  the  USA,  1736  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Bar  Association,  1166  East  60th, 
Chicago,  HI. 

American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior,  Chicago,  ni. 

American  Heart  Association,  22  West  Madi- 
son, Chicago,  111. 

American  Hospital  Association,  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  (Prank 
J.  Whalen,  Jr..  of  Spencer  &  Whalen,  D.C), 
221  North  LaSaUe.  Chicago,  ni. 

American  Institute  of  Certified  PubUc  Ac- 
countants, 666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
American    Osteopathic    Association,    212 
East  Ohio,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Veterinarians  Association,  600 
South  Michigan,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Psychological  Association,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Aseoclatlon  of  Western  Hospitals  c/o  J.  L. 
Zem,  president,  26  O'FarreU  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 
States,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
National  Geographic  Society,  17th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Paraplegia  Foundation,  Inc.,  333 
North  Michigan,  Chicago,  Hi. 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers, 
2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professional  Convention  Management  As- 
sociation, Mrs.  Beverly  C.  Weyermuller,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  1308  Ritchie  Court,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Professional  Photographers  of  America,  Mr. 
Frederick  Quellmalz,  executive  manager,  162 
West  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Historical  Association,  400  A 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

American  Chemical  Society,  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  224 
East  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Greater  New  Tork  Hospltel  Association.  8 
East  64th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
96  Pulton  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Lahey  Clinic  Foundation.  606  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  Boston,  Mass. 

Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  812  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  1T71 
N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers. 
345  East  47th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

American  Academy  of  General  Practice, 
Volker  Boulevard  and  Brookslde,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc., 
Ill  West  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  College  Public  Relations  Associa- 
tion, 1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

American  Optometric  Association.  7000 
Chippewa.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bituminous  Coal  Research.  Inc.,  360  Hoch- 
berg  Road.  Monroevllle,  Pa. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  485  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

American  Association  of  University  WMnen. 
2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
National  Rural  Electric  Co-op  Association, 
2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Mennlnger  Foundation,  Box  829,  To- 
peka,  Kans. 

American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Shrlners  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children, 
323  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Group  Health  Association,  Inc.,  2121  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

All  labor  unions  who  have  publlcatlona 
which  accept  advertising. 


AEC  DEATH  MINBS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcorp  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  produced  far  more  coal  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Anthracite 
was  mined  as  early  as  1769.  and  within 
20  years  bituminous  coal  was  being  ex- 
tracted from  beneath  the  earth  of  west- 
em  Pennsylvania.  In  the  intervening 
years  a  total  of  almost  14  billion  tons 
has  been  produced. 

Accidents  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of 
our  miners,  but  all  precautions  are  taken 
to  provide  protection  against  roof  falls, 
explosions,  and  other  dangers  Incident 
to  working  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

Our  miners  are  also  subjected  to  the 
very  real  possibility  of  contracthig  sili- 
cosis, emphysema,  and  other  bronchial 
and  lung  diseases  that  can  come  from 
working  in  atmosphere  laden  with  dust. 
While  a  great  deal  more  must  be  learned 
about  preventing  and  dealing  with  these 
afaictlons,  Pennsylvania  by  law  provides 
compensation  to  victims  and  their  de- 
pendents for  occupational  disabilities  of 
this  nature. 

In  this  presumably  enlightened  era, 
one  might  also  expect  that  environment- 
al health  victims  in  other  mining  Indus- 
tries would  be  similarly  treated.  We 
have  recently  learned  that  such  is  not 
at  all  the  case. 

On  March  9  of  this  year  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  a  news  story  about  a 
Rocky  Mountain  miner  who  is  one  of  the 
many  that  will  die  because  they  worked 
In  underground  uranium  mines.  Just 
how  many  men  already  exposed  to  the 
radiation  that  will  prove  fatal  will  not 
be  known  for  some  time,  as  it  often  takes 
between  17  and  20  years  from  the  start 
of  mining  to  the  start  of  lung  cancer. 
The  peak  of  employment  of  uranium 
miners  in  this  country  came  in  the  late 
1950's  and  the  early  1960's. 

On  April  14  the  matter  was  the  subject 
of  a  Post  editorial  stating  bluntly  that 
a  death  warrant  for  as  mtiny  as  1,150 
uranium  miners  has  in  effect  been  signed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
sole  purchaser  of  uranium  in  this  coun- 
try. I  shall  include  that  editorial  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  must  be 
read  with  care  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, for  it  contains  charges  and  im- 
plications that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Can  my  colleagues  fully  comprehend 
the  mental  anguish  that  exposure  to  ra- 
diation In  unsafe  mines  has  created  for 
the  victims  and  their  families  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cruel  physical  suffering  that 
is  ahead  for  those  sentenced  to  death? 
The  tragic  assumption  is  that  the  condi- 
tions might  have  been  corrected  but  It 
seems  that  these  conditions  have  de- 
veloped because  of  a  consortium  of  Be- 
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crecy  between  certain  of  our  Federal 
agencies — the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  together  with  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission — as  well  as,  regret- 
tably, our  own  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

If  such  callous  treatment  of  an  em- 
ployee were  chargeable  to  Industry, 
these  Federal  agencies  would  utilize 
every  means  of  forcing  and/or  penalizing 
the  giiilty  parties  so  that  conditions 
would  be  corrected  and  such  restitution 
as  possible  would  be  forthcoming. 

This  Indifference  to  human  suffering 
by  Federal  agencies  is  frightening 
enough,  but  It  is  all  the  more  appalling 
that  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
could  be  aware  of  conditions  and  still 
acquiese  to  the  wishes  of  the  AEC  and 
other  ofiBces  involved. 

The  AEC  has  too  long  been  considered 
a  "sacred  cow."  never  to  be  criticized  or 
even  questioned.  Typical  Is  AEC's  ar- 
rogance in  granting  licenses  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  reactors  in 
communities  whether  or  not  the  citi- 
zenry opposes,  all  the  while  keeping  as 
quiet  as  possible  the  fact  that  recovery 
of  full  damages  from  an  atomic  accident 
Is  limited  and  that  private  insurance 
companies  exclude  radiation  damage 
from  howeowners  policies.  Congress,  of 
course,  must  bear  responsibility  for 
granting  such  authority.  Perhaps,  as 
the  full  range  of  the  Price-Anderson 
law  and  Its  Implications  come  to  be  bet- 
ter understood.  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  finally  recall  from  the 
AEC  a  power  that  it  never  should  have 
been  granted  in  the  first  place.  The 
long-delayed  news  of  what  is  happening 
to  uranium  miners  should  awaken  the 
Nation  to  the  questionable  antics  of  the 
AEC  and  Its  consorts  downtown  and  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  production  and  utilization  of 
atomic  power  is  no  longer  the  sole  se- 
cret of  the  United  States.  There  are 
other  major  world  powers  in  possession 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  both  for 
military  and  for  peaceful  use.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  AEC  should  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  Immunity  from  in- 
quiry that  it  has  enjoyed  on  the  theory 
that  its  work  must  be  cloaked  in  the 
mantle  of  secrecy. 

The  failure  of  our  own  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  act  In  the  best 
Interests  of  uranium  miners  and  gen- 
eral public  makes  urgent  a  complete  re- 
view of  AEC's  activities. 

The  Post  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wachlngton  (D.C.)  Poet,  Apr  18 
1967] 
AEC  DxATH  Mines 
A  death  warrant  for  perhaps  1 150  uranium 
miners  has  in  effect  been  signed  by  the 
Atomic  Knergy  Commission,  the  sole  pur- 
chafer  of  uranium  in  this  country.  Only  two 
loose  ends  remain  to  be  tied  up.  First,  the 
miners  must  be  told:  the  study  predicting 
their  death  from  lung  cancer,  caused  by  radi- 
ation expoeiire  In  unsafe  mines,  is  still  a  se- 
cret document  within  the  Kederal  establish- 
ment. Secondly,  the  miners  miost  die;  lung 
cancers  U  usually  not  detected  for  10  or  20 
years  so  that  will  take  some  time. 

In  truth,  a  good  many  more  than  1150 
uranium  miners  may  expect  to  die  of  lung 
cancer,  since  the  radiation  standards  In 
effect  today,  although  Improved,  remain  fee- 


ble. Moreover,  the  standards  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Inter-agency  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  a  creature  of  the  AEC,  are  widely 
regarded  as  Inadequate,  even  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  they  were  to  be  enforced.  They 
are  'weak,"  one  Internal  Government  paper 
states,  for  the  reaaon  that  to  toughen  them 
"would  reflect  badly  on  this  (HEW)  and 
other  departments  for  previous  failure  to 
act."  In  addition,  "some  mines  would  be 
shut  down  and  some  miners  put  out  of 
work."  That  the  possible  alternative  to  un- 
employment Is  death  evidently  has  not  been 
considered. 

Not  only  the  AEC  but  the  Departments  of 
lAbor,  Interior  and  HEW,  and  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  have 
over  the  years  found  the  fllmaiest  pretexts  of 
Jurisdiction,  coe»  and  security  to  avoid  their 
responsibilities  to  the  miners.  Existing,  in- 
ternatlonally  accepted  radiation  standards 
should  be  adopted  at  once.  The  Federal 
Government  must  guarantee  the  payment  of 
compensation  claims  to  cancer-stricken  min- 
ers, or  their  widows.  Not  one  miner  should 
be  allowed  to  work  for  one  more  day  In  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  death  mine. 
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BURNS  DITCH 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoho  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  has  followed  closely  the  grand 
scheme  to  build  a  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal  was  certain  to  recognize  the  fal- 
lacy in  the  recent  declaration  by  the 
Army  Engineers  that  the  project  is  "eco- 
nomically justified."  This  assessment  of 
the  value  of  the  $1,036,850,000  ditch— 
with  $968,200,000  to  come  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury— recalls  these  definitions  of 
the  word,  "water,"  from  Webster's  Sev- 
enth New  Collegiate  Dictionary: 

a:  capital  stock  not  representing  assets  of 
the  issuing  company  and  not  backed  by 
earning  power 

b:  fictitious  or  exaggerated  asset  entries 
that  give  a  stock  an  unrealistic  book  value. 

These  interpretations  could  also  apply 
to  a  number  of  other  estimates  for  water 
projects  which  the  Army  Engineers  con- 
coct with  utmost  fluidity  and  without 
concern  for  accepted  standards  of  liqui- 
dation. One  of  their  more  notorious 
calculations  pertains  to  the  benefit/cost 
ratio  for  Bums  Ditch  Harbor,  a  needless 
undertaking  that  would  destroy  much  of 
the  beauty  and  recreational  value  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  and  surrounding  lake 
area. 

In  the  Izaak  Walton  magazine  for 
February  1967.  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Read  re- 
counts some  of  the  manipulations  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  process  of  per- 
suading the  Engineers  to  arrive  at  their 
mysterious  conclusions  for  Burns  Ditch. 
Mr.  Re&d  also  provides  a  measure  of  the 
Engineers'  history  which  should  be  made 
known  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

In  asking  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  article  In  the  Record,  I  must  point 
out  that^-whlle  I.  too,  object  to  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.'s  attempt  to  industrial- 
ize a  site  that  should  be  preserved  for 

esthetic   and    recreational   purposes it 

was  Bethlehem  which  recently  donated 


1,200  acres  of  land  for  the  western  Penn- 

sylvanla  conservancy's  plan  to  save  a 

mountain  range  for  vacationers  to  enjoy 

Bethlehem  has  been  a  mighty  economic 

a«set  to  the  Johnstown  area  and  murt 

not  be  categorically  condemned  for  an 

unpopular   action   in  one  area  of  itn 

operations. 

Mr.  Read's  article  follows: 

The  Dunes— The  Ahmy— The  Battle 

(By  Herbert  P.  Read) 

The  Indiana  Dunes  has  been  a  battleground 
from  the  beginning. 

In  our  battle  to  save  the  dunes,  there  \s 
much  you  can  learn  and  apply  in  your  own 
conservation  wars  wherever  you  may  be    I 
also  hope  to  arouse  you  to  protest  a  new 
threat    to    the    newly    authorized    Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeahore  in  the  form  of  an 
Industrial  landflU  for  steel  mills  projectlne 
out  into  Lake  Michigan.     The  Army  Engl, 
neers  granted  a  permit  for  the  landflu  over 
the  objections  of  conservationists,  the  US 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.    The  highhanded  and 
prejudicial   manner  of  the  Army  Engineers 
even  aroused  protests  from  the  press.    I  fur- 
ther hope  to  sound  the  alarm  over  the  runa- 
way, unchecked  power  of  the  Army  Englneen 
In  their  rampaging  campaign  to  wipe  every 
vesUge  of  natural  landscape  from  the  face  of 
America.    Whether  it  be  well-known  contro- 
versies such  as  the  Indiana  Dunes.  Grand 
Canyon,  the  Everglades,  Rampart  Dam,  the 
Potomac  River,  or  less  publicized  but  equally 
Important  battles  to  save  Murphy's  Pond  In 
Kentucky  and  the  Big  Walnut  Valley  in  Indi- 
ana, the  Army  Engineers  are  Involved,    you 
are  Involved,  and  you  should  learn  something 
about  this  destrucUve  force.    We  must  cur- 
tall  their  power  or  get  them  to  update  their 
thinking  to  the  modem  concept  of  natural 
resource  management.     At  the  same  time. 
we  must  stop  the  Army  Engineers  from  be- 
ing totalitarian  shock  troops  running  inter- 
ference for  big  industrialists  allied  with  poU- 
tlcians  with  their  eye  on  the  pork  barrel. 

You  should  also  know  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Army  Engineers  in  rec- 
ommending Civil  Works  Projects,  since  In 
many  Instances  they  bend,  twist,  and  Inter- 
pret the  rules  to  suit  their  own  objectives. 
The  Army  Engineers  surround  their  work 
with  mllltery  secrecy  wholly  unnecessary  to 
the  purpose.  Their  secret  deliberations  and 
decisions  affect  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  the  United  States.  They  have  buUt  a 
domain  of  power  exceeding  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  financed  by  public  funds.  Yet 
they  remain  accountable  to  no  one.  except  to 
their  own  hierarchy.  The  voters  can't  turn 
them  out  of  office,  and  the  Congress  has.  thus 
far,  found  It  advantageous  to  keep  affairs  as 
they  are. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  controversy  Is  a  typical 
case  history  of  conservation  battles  every- 
where. It  has  highlighted  the  growing  con- 
flict of  nature,  open  space,  people,  and  in- 
dustrial development.  The  cast  of  antago- 
nists Included  land  speculators,  politician* 
engaged  In  secret  deals,  and  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. By  helping  the  Indiana  politicians 
Justify  a  harbor  near  Burns  Ditch  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  serving  pri- 
marily Midwest  Steel  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Companies,  the  Army  Engineers  became  the 
Instrument  by  which  the  Indiana  Dunes  were 
gutted,  delaying  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  unUl  It 
was  almost  too  late.  By  Issuing  a  landfill 
permit,  they  may  yet  deetroy  what  Congress 
has  just  sought  to  preserve. 

It  took  ten  thousand  years  for  the  shifting. 
swirling,  and  constantly  opposing  forces  of 
wind,  water,  sand,  and  the  plant  world  to 
create  the  Indiana  Dunes.  It  took  fifty 
years  of  dogged,  determined  crusading  for 
conservationists  to  overcome  the  political 
power  of  giant  Industries  and  land  specula- 
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ton.  In  1910,  Stephen  Mather,  first  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  recommended 
tarly  federal  acquisition  of  the  as-mlles  of 
dunes  shoreline  between  the  steel  city  of 
Gary,  Indiana,  and  the  older  port  city  of 
Michigan  City,  Indiana.  Also  in  1916.  In- 
diana's United  States  Senator  Tom  Taggart 
introduced  the  first  "Save  the  Dunes"  bill  in 
Congress,  but  World  War  I  killed  the  pro- 
posal. By  the  1920'b,  local  Indiana  politi- 
cians viewed  the  Dunes  as  a  gold  mine  for 
land  speculation  with  promotion  of  more 
steel  mills  and  a  harbor.  Their  opposition 
forced  conservationists  to  accept  a  3-mlle 
state  park.  Promises  to  enlarge  the  park 
were  never  honored,  and  no  land  purchases 
were  made  after  1938.  The  depression  of  the 
1930's  slowed  both  residential  and  industrial 
growth  long  enough  for  America  to  re-awaken 
to  its  heritage  of  natural  beauty.  In  1962. 
the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  was  formed,  but 
by  this  time,  also,  the  Burns  Ditch  harbor 
promotion  waa  renewed.  Low  point  for  con- 
servationists was  in  1956  when  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  acquired  a  large  portion  of  the  beet 
of  the  dunes  area,  after  a  series  of  secret, 
political  and  financial  deals.  The  prop>oe«d 
harbor  was  relocated  to  be  between  Bethle- 
hem and  Mldweet  Steel  Companies  In  the 
dunes  heartland. 

The  clash  was  then  inevitable.  Conser- 
vationists and  harbor  proponents  and  Indus- 
trialists were  on  a  collision  course.  The 
Army  Engineers  recommended  federal  funda 
(or  the  harbor  based  on  their  economic 
feasibility  studies.  The  value  of  tJie  Indiana 
Dunes  was  dismissed  with  a  few  paragraphs 
and  the  dunes  park  proposals  seemed  dim. 
But  as  the  Army  Engineers  usually  unques- 
tioned economic  evaluation  of  the  harbor  In 
the  form  of  a  Benefit/Cost  ratio  began  Its 
moves  through  federal  channels  toward  ul- 
timate presentation  to  Congress,  we  managed 
to  throw  a  little  sand  in  the  usually  well- 
oiled  gears.  The  Engineering  Committee  of 
the  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  which  I  served 
as  chairman,  discovered  that  the  Army  Engi- 
neers' Benefit/Cost  ratio  waa  based  on  in- 
correct datR,  unrealistic  projections,  and  er- 
roneous assumptions.  We  managed  to  find 
an  impartial  forum  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  which  had  not  yet  approved  the 
harbor  project.  The  Budget  Bureau  launched 
Its  own  economic  evaluation  which  generally 
vindicated  our  criticisms.  The  Army  Engi- 
neers, for  the  first  time,  beat  a  strategic  re- 
treat. We  had  stalled  the  harbor,  but  our 
dunes  bill  was  also  stalled  In  Congress,  due 
to  the  opposition  of  most  of  the  Indiana 
politicians. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy  proposed  a 
plan  which  Included  conditional  approval  of 
the  harbor,  and  eliminated  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  property  from  the  Lakeshore 
boundaries.  In  return,  the  Indiana  politi- 
cians agreed  to  support  a  National  Lake- 
shore  proposal  of  about  11,000  acres. 

While  this  story  deals  primarily  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  landfill,  rather  than  the 
harbor  controversy,  our  experience  offers  Its 
first  lesson  for  you  In  your  own  battle  to  save 
America  the  BeauUful.  To  wit:  "When  the 
Anny  Engineers  sanctimoniously  proclaim 
that  their  plan  to  dam  up  or  channelize  your 

«^  ,";*  "■."*'  '*"«y  **  *^»  "only  feasible  al- 
ternative' and  that  the  Beneflt/Coet  ratio 

proves"  it— Don't  you  believe  Itl  Demand 
ine  Army  Engineers'  back-up  figures  and 
have  someone  qualified  analyze  them. 

cLrini""^,,"^*'  '"  ^^^'  ^  ye»"  after  tbat 
e^i?L  ni^'.°™  Stephen  Mather,  Congress 
enacted  H.R.  61,  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 

nfflclf "*•  ^  '*''*  *^**  *^  'e"  of  that  mag- 
mflcent  sweep  of  natural  shoreline.  It  miy 
nave  been  late-but  It  was  worth  It.    In  the 

Luff  L^t^^-  "  ^"  P'"*""^e  »  measure  of 
relief  for  the  wage  slave  who  must  toll  in 

a*nh»?.'  f  "°'^»'»8.  sprawling,  polluted  urban 
»Bpha^t  Jungje  nearby.    That  this  .eml-wU- 

CTlTt^°"^  •^»^*«  ''l^e  a  ateel  and  con. 
"ete  wan  was  enveloping  over  half  of  In- 


diana's shoreUne  is,  in  Iteelf,  a  miracle.  The 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  can  be 
proud  of  its  contribution  toward  establishing 
the  Lakeshore  under  the  aggressive  leader- 
ship of  Indiana  Division  President  Tom 
Dustln  and  past  President  Roy  Crockett.  In 
the  Congress,  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois, who  had  braved  ridicule  for  eight  long 
years  to  keep  alive  the  Lakeshore  proposal, 
had  been  Joined  by  Indiana  Senators  Vance 
Hartke  and  Birch  Bayh,  under  the  terms  of 
the  1963  Kennedy  Administration  compro- 
mise, Indiana  Representative  J.  Edward 
Roush.  sponsor  of  H.R.  61,  Rep.  Ray  Madden, 
Rep.  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  and  Rep.  John 
Saylor  of  Pennsylvania  worked  mightily  to 
pass  the  bill  before  the  expiration  of  the  89th 
Congress.  It  was  close,  but  the  bill  passed 
and  was  sutMequently  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Johnson. 

But  the  victory  was  clouded  by  a  new  spec- 
ter. In  1967,  the  inspiring  view  along  the 
wide  sandy  beach  may  be  blotted  out  by  an 
industrial  landfill  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, projecting  a  half  mUe  out  Into  Lake 
Michigan,  behind  a  rubble  mound  bulkhead, 
and  topped  by  a  260  foot  high  complex  of 
blast  furnaces,  basic  oxygen  furnaces,  and 
gigantic  lakefront  scrap  heap.  It  would  Jut 
out  northward  Into  the  Lake  between  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  National  Lakeshore, 
from  the  beach  frontage  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
property,  which  unfortunately  was  removed 
from  the  Lakeshore  area.  Compound  the 
problem  with  Inadequate  and  unenforced 
pollution  control,  and  the  horrendous  result 
would  be  seen  from  every  point  along  the 
Indiana  shoreline. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Comp«my  would  thus 
acquire  333  acres  of  publicly  owned  offshore 
land  for  their  own  private  use  for  a  nominal 
fee  to  the  State  of  Indiana  of  about  $110  per 
acre.  Onshore  land  la  selling  for  over 
»10.000  per  acre.  Bethlehem  already  owns 
over  4000  acres  of  on-shore  land,  of  which 
only  about  one-half  would  be  used  for  steel 
making  and  finlahlng.  The  balance  of  the 
land  could  be  sold  or  leased  to  captive  steel 
users  or  fabricators.  Thus,  the  taxpayer 
would  supply  part  of  the  basic  steel  mill 
site  from  Lake  Michigan,  at  a  token  remu- 
neration, while  Bethlehem  speculates  with 
their  more  expensively  acquired  on-shore 
land. 

In  1963-63,  Bethlehem  unleashed  Its  army 
of  growling  bulldozers  and  the  center  core 
of  the  dunes  was  stripped  and  leveled  to 
make  way  for  a  finishing  mill.  This  occurred 
while  Congress  was  debating  the  Lakeshore 
bill  and  despite  pleas  from  conservationists, 
congressional  leaders,  and  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall.  UntU  1966,  a  stretch  of  high 
dunes  remained  on  the  Bethlehem  property 
along  th^  lake.  The  landfill  filling  In  process 
permits  Bethlehem  Steel  to  get  rid  of  these 
high  dunes  which  the  company  and  Indiana 
politicians  have  for  years  denied  the  very 
existence  of.  It  also  will  provide  a  dumping 
ground  for  slag  and  other  excess  process 
waste  when  the  "surplus"  dunes  are  gone, 
as  recently  admitted  by  a  Bethlehem  Steel 
official  at  a  public  hearing.  The  landfill 
permit  can  be  extended  periodically  and 
Bethlehem  can  continue  to  dump  farther  out 
into  Lake  Michigan. 

Any  projection  into  the  lake  at  this  point 
interrupts  a  littoral  drift  parallel  to  the 
shore  which  "washes"  the  beach  to  dissipate 
any  build-up  of  the  pollution  which  already 
exists  in  the  water.  A  contlnuoua  erosion 
and  replenishing  of  sand  also  occurs.  The 
harbor  breakwater  and  landfill  would  alter 
this  natural  process  and  result  In  beach  ero- 
sion. Artificial  remedial  measures  are  costly. 
The  Indiana  Port  Commission  supposedly 
bears  the  financial  responsibility,  but  no 
funds  for  the  purpose  have  been  authorized 
or  appropriated.  In  fact,  few  people  in 
Indiana  know  of  the  llabUlty. 

The  UndfUl  Is  not  essential  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  port  Indiana  Is  building  on 
the   lake  between  Bethlehem  and  Midwest 


Steel  Companies.  It  Is  not  eesentlal  to  the 
steel  mill  expansion  plans.  Convenient  to 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  yes — but  not  eesentlal. 
PllUug  in  Lake  Michigan  for  private  use  is 
not  a  "right"  but  a  privUege  supposedly 
granted  only  when  in  the  overall  public  in- 
terest. Title  to  the  offshore  land  Is  held 
by  the  State  of  Indiana.  Long  ago,  the  steel 
companies  pushed  through  a  law  making  it 
poesible  to  acquire  title  to  fllled-in  land  after 
approval  by  state  officials.  Thus  Inland 
Steel  Company,  located  near  the  Indiana- 
Illinois  line  in  the  heart  of  a  heavy  indus- 
trial complex  has  built  virtually  its  entire 
plant  on  a  landfill.  The  Governor  and  the 
heads  of  several  state  agencies  are  theoreti- 
cally the  Guardians  of  the  Public  Interest. 
But,  in  practice,  the  pollUcal  power  of  the 
steel  companies  has  made  .state  approval 
vlrtuaUy  automatic.  This  does  not  prevent 
the  state  and  the  steel  companies  from  play- 
ing little  games  in  Jockeying  back  and  forth 
for  favors  or  concessions.  The  agreement 
which  transferred  part  of  Bethlehem's  Und 
to  the  Indiana  Port  Commission  for  the  har- 
bor construction  contained  an  unpubllclzed 
clause  which  committed  the  Indiana  Port 
Commission  to  use  Its  Influence  to  get  ap- 
proval of  the  landfill  when,  and  If,  Beth- 
lehem wanted  it.  When  the  time  came, 
Bethlehem  put  the  arm  on  the  Indiana  Port 
Commission,  which  In  turn  "convinced"  the 
Indiana  politicians  that  the  landfill  waa 
essential  to  the  harbor. 

We  knew  of  Bethlehem's  ultimate  Intent 
to  fill  out  into  the  lake  In  1963.  But  the 
permit  from  the  state  was  granted  without 
public  hearings  and  without  publicity.  A 
permit  was  necessary  from  the  Army  Engi- 
neers next,  and  they  almost  managed  to  puU 
off  the  same  stunt.  While  we  were  occupied 
with  the  franUc  scramble  to  get  H.R.  51 
passed,  an  Innocuous  little  notice  was  mailed 
out  In  June  of  1966  by  the  Army  Engineers 
as  required  by  law.  But  no  public  hearings. 
We  protected  and  asked  for  public  hearings. 
There  was  no  response.  Then  at  a  hastily 
called  news  conference,  the  Army  Engineers 
announced  the  granting  of  the  permit  In  Au- 
gust. When  reporters  pressed  for  the  Iden- 
tities of  objectors,  it  was  claimed  by  the 
Army  Engineers  spokesman  that  "only  a 
few"  had  protested.  Left  unmentloned  at 
the  time  was  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  also  objected. 

In  fact,  the  Army  Engineers  had  com- 
pletely Ignored  the  Interior  Departments 
request  for  public  hearings  before  Issuing  the 
permit. 

A  few  days  later,  a  Chicago  newspaper  un- 
corked the  fact  that  a  key  man.  In  approving 
the  landfill  for  Bethlehem,  had  alternately 
worked  for  the  Army  Engineers,  then  for 
Bethlehem  and  back  again  for  the  Army 
Engineers.  The  resultant  furor  forced  Army 
Secretary  Stanley  Resor  to  suspend  the  per- 
mit and  hold  public  hearings. 

The  lid  was  off.  No  longer  could  Bethle- 
hem hope  to  slip  through  the  landfill  permit 
quietly.  Interior  Secretary  Udall  prepared 
to  send  his  top  team  to  the  hearings  to 
oppose  the  landfill.  Bethlehem  caUed  in 
its  credit  chits  with  the  Indiana  politicians. 
The  hearings  were  a  circus.  Before  a  bat- 
tery of  television  cameras  and  busloads  of 
reporters  a  parade  of  politicians  and  port 
promoters  claimed  that  Bethlehem's  landflU 
waa  "essential"  to  the  "public"  port,  or  that 
it  was  part  of  the  1963  port — park  com- 
promise. I  prepared  and  submitted  testi- 
mony with  sufficient  documentation  to  prove 
otherwise.  The  Indiana  Division  of  The 
Izaak  Walton  League  opposed  the  landfill  and 
cited  the  1960  National  Resolution  eetabllah- 
ing  general  principles  (^posing  the  bulk- 
heading  and  filling  In  of  shorelines. 

Testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Dr.  Stanley  Gain.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Fish,  WUdllf e  and  Parks,  said : 

.  .  the  Congreas  has  declared  It  to  be 
unlawful  to  build  or  fill  in  navigable  waters 
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at  the  United  state  tuUess  the  work  haa  been 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  But  It  does  not 
follow  that.  In  deciding  whether  to  make  a 
All  lawful,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  are  t->  concern  them, 
selves  only  with  the  negative  aspect  of 
whether  the  proposed  activity  will  imreaaon> 
ably  obetruct  navigation." 

".  .  .  it  Is  the  applicant  (Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.)  who  must  establish  that  the  public  In- 
terest will  be  served  by  baetowlng  this 
privilege  (the  landfill)." 

"...  we  are  concerned  that  Bethlehem's 
fill  threatens  the  scenic,  recreational,  and 
natural  values  which  Jxistlfy  the  proposal  for 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore." 

"The  detrimental  esthetic  effects  of  a  mas- 
sive rubble  moimd  breakwater,  stretching 
2,600  feet  Into  the  lake,  ultimately  topped 
off  by  an  Industrial  complex,  are  not  difficult 
to  Ima^ne." 

"We  believe  that  consideration  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  should.  In  this  case  especially  be 
viewed  In  terms  of  the  broadest  public  In- 
terest. As  we  see  It  today,  that  public  In- 
terest requires  denial  of  the  permit." 

Other  conservation  groups  and  citizens 
objected  to  the  landfill,  but  the  facts  of  the 
Issue  no  longer  mattered.  What  mattered  to 
the  Army  Engineers  was  that  most  of  In- 
diana's political  structure  had  endorsed  the 
landfill.  The  fact  that  the  reasons  given  for 
the  endorsement  were  based  on  fiction  rather 
than  on  fact,  was  Ignored. 

The  Army  engineers  acknowledge  that  they 
have  the  responsibility  and  duty  to  reject  a 
landfill  project  If  It  constitutes  an  obetruc- 
tlon  to  navigation.  They  have  also  acknowl- 
edged that  their  responsibility  extends  to 
small  pleasvire  craft  obstructions.  The  en- 
tire south  end  and  especially  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan  is  heavUy 
used  by  small  boats  of  every  description. 
Small  craft  m\ast  stay  close  to  shore  because 
of  notorious  sudden  storms  and  high  winds 
which  whip  up  heavy  waves  very  suddenly. 

Ultimately,  Midwest  Steel  to  the  west  of 
Bethlehem  would  also  fill  out  Into  the  lake 
and  present  a  three  mile  frontage  of  bulk- 
head with  the  harbor  entrance  near  the  cen- 
ter. Any  boat  would  have  over  a  mile  detour 
past  the  rubble  mound  breakwater  before  It 
could  reach  the  safety  of  a  sand  beach  or  har- 
bor entrance.  Some  small  boat  owners  ob- 
jected on  the  basis  of  landfill  hazard  to 
navigation.  One  of  theee  was  Harold  Olln. 
now  President  of  the  Porter  Ooxinty  Chapter 
of  the  League,  who  was  shipwrecked  re- 
cently when  a  sail  boat  of  which  he  was  a 
crew  member  was  wrecked  on  a  similar  type 
bulkhead  at  the  entrance  to  Michigan  City 
harbor.  His  companion  weis  drowned  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  washed  overboard 
he  was  dashed  against  the  bulkhead. 

Several  compromise  proposals  were  offered. 
Including  one  which  I  developed,  which 
would  have  permitted  a  smaller  landfill  and 
effectively  screened  the  Industrial  complex. 
There  was  never  any  comment  by  the  Army 
Engineers  nor  consultations  to  Investigate 
the  merits  of  our  proposals. 

The  Interior  Department  continued  to  ask 
for  an  opportunity  to  reeolve  the  differences 
or  arrive  at  a  meaningful  compromise.  As 
late  as  October  12.  1966,  Interior  was  stlU 
asking  for  conferences,  stating  that  "The 
Interior  Department  Is  ready  and  anxious  to 
provide  that  consultatlan  here."  Interior 
concluded  with: 

"As  the  record  now  stands,  it  Is  apparent 
that  Bethlehem  has  not  made  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity; there  Is  both  a  risk  of  pollution  and 
a  certainty  of  esthetic  Impairment;  alterna- 
tives have  not  been  considered,  let  alone 
abown  to  be  Infeaslble." 

Six  day«  later  the  permit  was  reissued, 
after  a  few  perfunctory  sessions  with  In- 
XmUK,  and  none  with  us.    We  found  ttiat 


b«/ore  the  October  12  deadline  for  filing  final 
statements  subsequent  to  the  public  hearing 
the  Army  Engineers  had  their  own  •compro- 
mise" plan  under  discussion  with  Bethlehem 
and  the  Indiana  Port  Commission  It  was 
not  shown  to  us  until  after  the  reissuance  of 
the  permit.  The  concessions  were  so  mini- 
mal as  to  be  meaningless.  The  landfill  was 
reduced  from  333  acres  to  300  acres  The 
east  bulkhead  of  the  landfill  was  made  gen- 
erally perpendicular  to  the  shore  and  called 
for  a  row  of  trees.  What  kind  of  trees  can 
hide  260  feet  high  blast  furnaces? 

Moet  revealing  are  the  excuses  being  ped- 
dled by  the  Army  Engineers  for  the  approval 
of  the  landfill,  a  letter  over  the  signature 
of  AUred  B.  Fltt,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Army.  U  being  sent  to  those  who  have  pro- 
tested  the   landfiU.     It  Is  a  masterpiece  of 

managed  news."  For  example,  the  danger 
of  air  and  water  pollution  Is  dismissed  be- 
cause the  landfill  was  approved  by  the  In- 
diana Stream  PoUutlon  Control  Board  Any- 
one familiar  with  the  Indiana  political  sltua- 
Uon  would  hardly  except  otherwise.  No 
mention  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  US 
PubUc  Health  Service  objections  were  not  re- 
solved. The  letter  claimed  that  "confer- 
ences were  had  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terlOT"  The  Interior  Department  was 
staUed  off  from  early  July  to  October  11  a 
few  days  before  the  reissuance  of  the  permit 
and  after  the  Army  Engineers  had  their  plan 
m  the  works.  What  perfunctory  conferences 
that  were  held  were  due  only  to  the  pressure 
of  the  press  and  pubUc  outrage.  The  real 
prizewinner  in  the  letter  Is  the  excuse  for 
contributing  to  the  visual  pollution  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Mr.  Fltt 
states: 

"A  power  plant  with  typical  smoke  stacks 
and  coal  dvunps  Ues  between  the  national 
Lakeshore  and  the  Bethlehem  property." 
He  neglected  to  mention  that  the  Lakeshore 
U  only  1800  feet  from  the  landfill. 

As  ugly  as  the  utility  smokestack  Is.  at 
least  It  was  not  on  a  landfill  way  out  Into 
the  lake.  But  the  shocking  aspect  is  the 
type  of  mentality  or  lack  of  understanding 
of  a  smokestack  Justifies  multiplying  the 
ugly  smokestack  tenfold  and  stringing  them 
out  for  all  to  see.  Ugliness  begets  ugliness. 
One  conservation  loss  Is  used  to  Justify  fur- 
ther losses. 

There  are  two  lessons  for  us  here.  First 
we  must  realize  that  every  encroachment 
upon  natural  resotirces  wUl  be  used  to  Justi- 
fy fxirther  encroachments.  Secondly  fa- 
mllarlae  yourself  with  the  status  of  the  pub- 
He  projects  In  your  area,  and  speak  your 
piece  loud  and  clear  early  In  the  game. 

It  also  raUes  the  issue  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  permit  the  Army  Engineers  to  run 
roughshod  over  the  agencies  charged  with 
protection  of  our  natural  resources. 

A  growing  response  of  people  when  made 
aware  of  the  Army  Engineers  presence  in 
ClvU  Works  projects  U:  Just  what  U  the 
Army  doing  here  anyvray?  Why  arent  they 
out  fighting  the  Viet  Cong  or  Something? 
The  Army  Engineers  were  authorized  In  1776 
and  In  1776  constructed  the  fortifications 
at  West  Point.  The  government  provided 
surveys  for  canal  and  railroad  routes  and 
decreed  that  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  be  kept  free  of  obstructions 
and  tolls,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
Uc.  the  military  academy  offered  almost  the 
only  engineering  training  in  the  country 
In  1820,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  selected 
the  Army  Engineers  for  design  and  construc- 
tion of  harbors  and  canals.  Considering  the 
TOndltlons  of  the  times,  it  was  a  wise  choice. 
During  peacetime,  civil  works  projects  au- 
thorlaed  by  Congresa  kept  the  Army  Engi- 
neers alive. 

There  were  many  notable  accomplishments 
Including  the  Panama  Canal.  Besides  de- 
sign and  construction,  the  economic  value 
of  a  proposed  project  was  calculated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.     Projections  of  future 


traffic  trends  were  made  and  transportatinn 
costs  calculated.  The  Transpomt^^S,? 
ings  were  estimated  at  a  Ben^t/Ooe?  ^L 
established.  Benefits  were  expand^ 'J*^ 
elude  water  and  power  re*>urce8  ^  jStS; 
construction  of  dams.  A  favorable  E 
fit/Cost  ratio  became  the  crlt^na  us2^ 
Congress  to  authorize  new  projecte  tt 
wasn't  long  before  Congressmen  seeing  t 
tap  the  pork  barrel  realized  that  theiL, 
Engineers  were  the  key  to  unlock  vwt^^ 

the  Corps  of  Engineers  realized  that  CoT 
gress  was  the  fountain  that  kept  the  W 
Engineers  busy,  growing  and  creating  mow 
colonels  and  Generals.  Thus,  the  ci,S«" 
tlve  venture  grew  and  grew.  Judging  from 
my  own  experiences  and  observations  it  gn. 
pears  that  success  of  a  new  protect'  is  dC 
pendent  upon  a  poUcy  level  decision  after 
reviewing  the  political  scene.  While  n 
quired  to  respect  the  views  of  the  "local  in- 
terests", the  Army  Engineers  interpret  "local 
interests"  as  the  key  politicians,  business  and 
Industrial  Interests. 

The  voice  of  the  "people"  and  especiaUy 
conservationists"  are  tolerated  but  the 
stance  of  the  politicians  is  most  Important 
Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  politicians  are 
Often  more  responsive  to  power  plays  within 
their  state,  and  the  Army  Engineers  end  up 
by  front  running  for  the  guys  with  the  most 
clout.  Intentional  or  not.  that  is  the  way  it 
Is.  Once  the  decision  U  made  to  ultimately 
approve  a  project,  the  figures  used  in  the 
Beneflt/Coet  ratio  must  be  arranged  to  come 
up  favorably.  Figures  don't  He,  but  liars  can 
figure,  and  since  estimates  of  the  future  can- 
not be  verified  untu  after  the  fact  an  ex- 
cuse Is  always  handy.  StlU  some  of  the  er- 
rors are  quite  blatant,  as  I  discovered  in  In- 
vestlgaUon  of  the  Bums  Waterway  Harbor 
reports.  I  know  of  other  projects  similarly 
compromised,  such  as  the  Arkansas  Biver 
project.  Missouri  River  Project,  and  Lake 
Erie — Ohio  River  Canal  Project.  A  book  en- 
titled. "Muddy  Waters,"  by  Professor  Arthur 
Maass  of  Harvard  University  exposed  many 
Irregularities.  But  who  reads  exposes  about 
engineers? 

More  and  more  of  the  contours  of  America 
were  altered  and  burled  In  concrete,  and 
today  It  is  reported  that  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers regards  public  hearings  as  an  annoying 
delay  before  getUng  on  with  the  business  of 
reshaping  nature. 

But  lately  the  pioneer  phUoeophy  of  ex- 
ploitation   is    being   modified    to   allow  for 
preservation,  recognizing  that  "progress"  has 
new   dimensions,    and   seeking   partnership. 
rather  than  destruction  of  nature.   The  prob- 
lem is  that  such  contemporary  thinking  his 
yet  to  penetrate  the  foealUzed  structure  of 
determining  a  Benefit/Cost  ratio.    In  1962. 
Congress  and  President  Kennedy  sought  to 
update    the    Army    Engineers    with   Senate 
Dociunent  97.  which  seU  forth  policies  wi 
the  use  and  development  of  water  resources, 
and  thus  determines  the  responsibility  of  the 
Army  Engineers  in  such  matters.    It  states: 
"Well-being  of  all  of  the  people  shall  be 
the  overriding  determinant  in  considering 
the  best  use  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources.    Hardship  and  basic  needs  of  par- 
ticular  groups    within    the    general   public 
shall  b«  of  concern,  but  care  shall  be  taken 
to  avoid  resoiu-ce  use  and  development  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  or  the  disadvantage 
of  the  many." 

Senate  Document  97  also  required  that 
there  be  protection  of  areas  of  unique  nat- 
ural beauty,  historical  and  scientific  Interest. 
open  space,  green  space  and  beaches. 

In  1966.  President  Johnson  directed  the 
heads  of  federal  agencies  to  plan  their  pro- 
grams to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of 
America.  In  practice,  the  Army  Engineers 
readily  utilize  outdoor  recreation  when  it 
raises  the  Benefit/ Cost  ratio  of  a  favored 
project.    The  Izaak  Walton  League  supports 
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the  concept  of  outdoor  recreation  for  public 
works  projects,  but  sometimes,  as  with  Glen 
Canyon,  a  more  valuable  resource  Is  lost.  In 
such  cases  of  conflict  with  conservation 
values,  the  loss  la  duly  noted,  but  does  not 
lower  the  Beneflt/Oost  ratio. 

Quite  obviously,  a  reformation  is  needed, 
and  fasti 

Most  of  my  criticism  haa  been  of  the  Army 
Engineers  rather  than  the  steel  companies 
or  the  Indiana  poUtlclans.  I  have  learned 
not  to  expect  any  concern  over  the  public's 
Interest  from  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  After  all, 
here  Is  a  company  which  Is  admittedly  in 
existence  solely  cmd  excliislvely  to  "make 
money."  This  Is  good,  old  laiasez  faire  capi- 
talism. Aa  for  the  Indiana  politicians — well 
I  guess  they  are  no  different  than  the  ones 
in  your  state.  Some  are  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious, and  then  there  are  the  others. 
But  as  an  architect  and  engineer  myself,  it 
was  a  painful  experience  to  realize  that  the 
Army  Engineers  Ignores  the  public  Interest 
at  worst,  or  assumes  the  nstrrowest  possible 
view  at  best. 

In  1949.  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended removing  all  civil  works  functions 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  a  new 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  which 
hopefully  would  give  proper  consideration  to 
conservation  values.  Congressional  opposi- 
tion prevented  adoption  of  the  plan.  Recent- 
ly, Dr.  Stanley  Cain.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  proposed  that  public  works 
projects  be  required  to  carry  the  affirmative 
approval  of  the  Interior  Department  as  well 
as  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  While  not  foolproof,  the  plan 
provides  an  additional  safety  factor  and  I 
urge  your  support  of  it.  In  the  meantime, 
maybe  we  can  move  the  Army  Engineers  to 
reform  their  procedures — but  dont  hold  your 
breath. 

The  practice  of  Industrial  landfills  into 
Lake  Michigan  and  other  bodies  of  water,  is  a 
growing  threat  with  serious  consequences. 
Recently,  in  Illlnole,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  was 
allowed  to  fill  In  at  its  South  Chicago  mlU 
site.  If  the  trend  In  Indiana  and  Illinois 
continues,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  may  be 
forced  to  follow.  The  engineering  problems 
can  be  overcome  when  the  economics  of  the 
landfill  procedure  Justified  it.  With  a  grow- 
ing population  and  shortage  of  industrial 
sites  near  water.  Lake  Michigan  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  barge  canal.  The  few  shoreline 
parks  would  become  imtenable.  The  only 
solution  is  legislation,  applicable  to  all  Great 
Lakes  States  prohibiting  landfills  except  for 
public  use.  and  only  if  not  detrimental  to 
natural  resources. 

As  for  the  landfill  for  Bethlehem  Steel.  I 
urge  you  to  protest  this  monstrosity  directly 
to  President  Johnson,  and  let  him  know  that 
the  excuses  being  offered  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers are  unacceptable.  And  I  also  hope 
you  let  Interior  Secretary  Udall  know  you 
support  his  opposition  to  the  landfill. 

As  for  my  fellow  dimes  savers— I  guess  we 
Btlli  have  a  Job  to  do. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  DOC- 
TRINE OP  THE  SEAS  TO  EXTEND 
BORDERS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
tne  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

„k7^,^^^^^^^^  P">  tempore.    Is  there 

?^^^*^?".*°  ^«  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr^ROQERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 

er.  whenever  a  people  or  a  nation  stood 

or  nifu^***"  °'  *  ^^^  frontier,  a  doctrine 
or  policy  was  needed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  order  In  that  new  frontier 


Today,  the  United  States  again  faces 
a  new  frontier.  It  Is  the  last  great  fron- 
tier on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  frontier 
of  the  seas. 

As  history  has  taught  us.  we  need  a 
doctrine  and  plan  for  the  organized  and 
systematic  settlement  of  that  frontier — 
beneath  the  seas. 

Because  we  are  tremendously  closer  to 
the  realization  of  entering  the  frontier 
beneath  the  seas,  I  now  urge  that  the 
United  States  take  immediate  steps  In 
formulating  our  poUcy  of  the  seas.  We 
need  a  definite  program  now,  if  we  are 
to  realize  the  vast  wealth  that  soon  will 
be  accessible  to  us. 

There  will  be  two  concrete  results  from 
such  a  formulation  of  policy:  First,  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  will  be  ex- 
tended as  our  technology  allows  us  to 
push  farther  and  farther  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sea;  and 

Second,  the  people  of  science  and  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  who  are  in- 
vesting time  and  money,  and  indeed  their 
fortunes,  in  unlocking  these  mysteries, 
will  be  guaranteed  by  law  that  they  will 
not  have  their  work  pirated  by  foreign 
Intruders. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  have  an 
already  solid  base  In  law  to  begin  with. 
I  refer  to  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1958,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
slgnator.  Before  that  time,  there  was 
a  shadowy  premise  that  a  nation's  right 
to  explore  beyond  the  Continental  Shelf 
was  limited. 

In  the  1958  convention,  the  definition 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  was  spelled 
out  and  a  provision  of  exploitation  was 
included.    I  quote  from  that  definition: 

The  Continental  Shelf  Is  defined  as  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  the  coast  but  outside  the  area 
of  terrltorUl  sea.  to  a  depth  of  200  meters 
or.  beyond  that  Umlt.  to  where  the  depth 
of  the  superadjacent  waters  admits  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
said  areas. 

The  key  phrase  is.  "to  where  the 
depth  of  the  superadjacent  waters  ad- 
mits to  the  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources." 

In  layman's  language,  that  means  that 
the  nation  which  is  capable  of  exploita- 
tion, can  extend  its  borders  to  the  point 
of  exploitation.  And  the  sovereign 
borders  of  the  nation  are  marked  from 
the  point  of  exploitation  back  to  the 
mainland. 

We  are  beginning  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology that  will  allow  us  to  mine  the 
mineral  wealth  beneath  the  seas  off  our 
shores.  Now  is  the  time  we  should  set 
forth  our  doctrine  of  the  seas. 

That  doctrine,  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
clearly  spell  out  that  we  intend  to  extend 
our  borders  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
seas;  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  halt  our 
boimdaries  at  the  3 -mile  limit  or  at  the 
12- mile  territorial  limit.  We  intend  to 
move  Just  as  far  into  the  sea  as  our  tech- 
nology will  carry  us,  be  it  10  miles  or 
50  miles  or  150  miles. 

If  we  fail  to  make  our  policy  clear  In 
regards  to  the  seas  now,  we  will  suffer 
uncertainty  when  the  time  comes  that 
other  countries  are  also  capable  of  min- 
ing the  ocean  resources  off  our  own 
shores. 


NATO  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AZALEA  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  For  14  of  the  18  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  city  of  Norfolk, 
home  of  NATO  Headquarters,  has  recog- 
nized and  honored  the  NATO  countries 
with  the  International  Azalea  Festival 
Each  NATO  country  is  represented  at 
the  festival  by  a  lovely  princess  and  by 
other  officials,  often  including  the  am- 
bassador. The  festival  runs  for  almost 
a  full  week  and  its  functions  are  numer- 
ous and  varied.  One  of  the  highlights 
is  the  Joint  civic  club  luncheon  which 
is  attended  by  all  of  the  city's  civic,  po- 
litical, business,  and  professional  leaders 

Last  Thursday  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  presenting  the  Honorable 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  our  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  spoke  at  the 
civic  club  luncheon.  His  remarks  were 
both  pertinent  and  timely  since  they  oc- 
curred so  close  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  NATO  Treaty  in  April  of 
1949.  and  dealt  with  subjects  of  major 
cm-rent  interest  to  the  whole  North  At- 
lantic Community. 

So  that  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
Secretary  Fowler's  address,  I  am  insert- 
ing it  below: 

AoDRXss  BT  Hon.  Hkkbt  H.  Fowub 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportiuilty  to  speak  here  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  NATO  Atlantic  Fleet.  It  Is 
an  official  pleasure  because  NATO,  while  It 
Is  a  key  part  of  our  International  security. 
Is  something  more  than  that.  It  also  has 
Important  political  and  economic  aspects  In 
today's  world,  and  I  am  officially  deeply  m- 
terested  in  the  economic  side  of  NATO. 

Apart  from  this,  it  Is  a  great  personal 
pleasure  lor  me  to  take  part  In  this  Azalea 
festival,  and  Join  you  In  honoring  the  charm- 
ing young  ladles  who  grace  It.  In  connec- 
tion with  NATO,  I  feel  that  It  Is  a  most 
fortunate  coincidence  that  the  young  lady 
who  has  been  selected  as  Queen  of  the  festi- 
val this  year  comes  to  our  shores  from 
Belgium — an  aUy  small  in  territorial  size — 
great  in  power — rich  In  wisdom — and  cou- 
rageous In  time  of  adversity. 

The  military  headquarters  of  NATO  In 
Europe  has  moved  this  year  to  Belgium,  as 
you  know,  and  I  feel  that  it  U  a  happy 
quirk  of  history  that  here  at  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Headquarters  at  this  time  we  are  hon- 
oring a  lovely  representative  of  the  Belgian 
nation. 

At  the  last  NATO  MlrUsterlal  meeting, 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Harmel  Introduced 
a  resolution,  which  has  since  become  known 
as  the  Belgian  Resolution,  or  the  Belgian 
Initiative,  to  set  up.  within  NATO,  a  high- 
level  commission  for  the  review  and  exam- 
ination of  the  future  course  of  NATO  In 
view  of  changing  conditions.  This  commis- 
sion wiU  be  particularly  concerned  with  po- 
litical and  economic  aspects  of  the  aUlance. 
It  will  make  a  preliminary  report  to  the 
Ministerial  MeeUng  to  be  held  in  June,  and 
will  make  Its  final  report  in  December. 

To  conduct  such  a  review  Is  Indeed  a  wise 
move  at  this  point.  For  we  are  looking 
today  at  a  NATO  which  Is   In  process  of 
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change — cmd  that  change  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
vaat  economic  and  Industrial  advances  which 
the  nations  of  £^irope  have  made  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  and  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

It  la  against  this  current,  up-to-date  back- 
drop that  I  would  like  today  to  take  a  look 
at  NATO  in  the  context  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

The  Atlantic  Community  has  come  about 
for  very  good  reason — principally  the  need 
for  free  men  to  band  together  for  protec- 
tion of  their  freedom.    Many  of  the  under- 
lying factors  which  brought  about  the  crea- 
tion of  NATO  In  the  first  place  continue  to 
grow  apace — and  despite  the  headlines,  they 
conlnue  to  knit  our  nations  together. 
Time  and  distance  continue  to  shrink. 
Businessmen  and  technicians  continue  to 
weave  their  Intercontinental  links.     The  Jets 
are   loaded    these   days   with    them   coming 
from  or  going  to  another  continent  for  some 
commercial  or  scientific  purpose.    The  seats 
they  do  not  occupy  hold  tourists  bent  on 
visiting  countries  other  than  their  own  for 
reasons  of  kinship,  culture,  scenery  or  sheer 
pleasure.    The  health  of  our  economy  Is  as- 
sociated with  the  health  of  the  economies 
on   the  other  side  of  the  ocean.     And   we 
know  that  commerce  has  become  so  Inter- 
national  that   one  of  my   big   problems   as 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury   Is   to    work   out 
with  finance  officials  of  other  nations  Im- 
proved    International     monetary     arrange- 
ments  to   avoid   restrictions   on   this   com- 
merce and  facilitate  the  free  How  of  goods 
tourists  and  capital. 

There  are  countless  and  meaningful  links 
of  history,  cultxire,  religion  and  blood.  And. 
of  great  significance,  we  share  a  history  of 
parliamentary  democracy.  Ideas  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  freedom  of  man  have  fiowed 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic.  The  co- 
lonial philosophers  drew  much  of  their  In- 
spiration and  many  of  their  Ideas  from  the 
writings  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  as  well 
as  their  continental  and  BrltUh  contempo- 
raries. Basically  we  share  the  same  kind 
of  economic  and  Industrial  organizations. 
We  have  stable  and  abundant  economies,  the 
kind  which.  U  properly  harnessed,  could  do 
much  to  dispel  hunger  and  misery  not  only 
In  our  own  countries  but  In  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  of  the  world. 

We  are  truly  Interdependent— militarily, 
economically  and  politically.  We  are  a  small 
world  and  we  are  becoming  more  so  every 
day.  despite  those  who  would  like  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  a  past  when  the  nation - 
state  was  supreme.  Never  has  the  old  cliche. 
"Time  waits  for  no  man"  been  more  true 
than  It  Is  today.  The  clock  has  passed 
nationalist  thinking. 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  is  designed  to 
establish  and  maintain  security  for  the  re- 
gion. The  treaty  signed  on  April  4.  1940, 
opened  a  new  era  In  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  United  States,  so  different  from  our 
past  history  of  aloofness  and  non-Involve- 
ment that  stretched  back  to  our  beginnings 
as  a  nation.  May  I  add  It  was  also  a  new 
era  for  Western  Europe,  marking  the  organi- 
zation of  the  mutual  secvirlty  of  that  war- 
torn  area  on  a  basis  far  different  from  the 
haphazard,  and  often  unsuccessful  arrange- 
ments of  the  past. 

In  the  military  field,  NATO  U  achieving  its 
basic  ptupose.  It  has  prevented  any  further 
Soviet  encroachment  In  Europe.  It  has 
helped  create  an  Important  by-product  of 
greater  reasonableness  In  Soviet  policy  toward 
the  West. 

It  has  achieved  and,  despite  French  mili- 
tary withdrawals,  maintained  an  Integrated 
planning  and  command  staff  and  logistic 
structures.  In  short,  if  we  are  enjoying  to- 
day a  "thaw"  In  East- West  relations,  NATO  Is 
the  peace  Insurance  which  helped  bring  it 
about — and  this  u  no  time  to  drop  that 
Insurance. 


In  the  rightful  current  emphasis  on  mak- 
ing NATO  "more  than  a  military  alliance" 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  would  be  worrying 
about  other  and  more  tragic  problems  if 
NATO  had  not  been  a  successful  defensive 
mlllUry  shield  behind  which  we  could  nour- 
Uh  our  great  prosperity  and  strengthen  our 
Institutions.  No  doubt  we  need  some 
changes  and  modifications  In  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment we  created  eighteen  years  ago.  That 
recognition  of  need  for  change  should  not 
suggest  that  we  need  a  weaker  Plre  Depart- 
ment in  a  world  where  violence  and  force 
and  the  threat  of  force  remain  so  sadly  wide- 
spread In  the  world  around  us.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  It  Is  fitting  and  only  fair  that  the 
aUocatlon  of  the  costs  of  the  modernized 
Fire  Department  among  those  protected 
should  be  considered  at  the  same  time  that 
the  question  of  forces  and  other  strictly  mili- 
tary matters  are  considered. 

I  would  like  to  turn  brlefiy  now  to  some  of 
the  economic  and  monetary  aspects  of  NATO 
and  the  Atlantic  Community  which  It  serves. 
All  our  eyes,  these  days  are  turned  toward 
the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  In  Geneva. 
These  negotiations  are  moving  toward  their 
late  April-early  May  deadline.  The  United 
States  cards  are  on  the  Uble.  We  want  freer 
trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  We  hope  that 
the  barriers  will  continue  to  fall.  And  It 
would  be  tragic — and  there  would  be  grave 
repercussions — If  the  Kennedy  Round  were 
to  faU. 

To  sustain  this  trade,  we  must  also  as- 
sure a  financUl  viability  for  the  Atlantic 
Community.  And,  In  the  context  of  NATO, 
an  Important  step  Is  being  taken  to  assure 
this  financial  viability.  Since  last  fall,  a 
series  of  trilateral  meetings  have  been  held 
by  the  governments  of  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  these  meetings  has  been  to  find  a  fair 
solution  to  one  element  of  the  problem  of 
assuring  financial  vlabUlty  for  the  Alliance 
and  the  Community  it  serves. 

These  trilateral  discussions  came  about 
partly  because  of  Germany's  expectation  that 
in  the  coming  year  her  purchases  of  military 
supplies  from  the  U.S.  and  Britain  wlU  be 
substanUally  less  than  In  the  past.  Prior 
to  this,  we  had  found  a  solution  to  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  stationing  troops  in 
Germany — where  NATO  needs  them  most — 
through  these  German  purchases.  These  so- 
called  "offset"  purchases  helped  to  offset  the 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payment*  at 
the  same  time  that  they  enabled  Germany  to 
satisfy  equipment  needs  for  its  NATO  com- 
mitments m  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  no  ally. 
Ideally,  should  suffer  a  balance  of  payments 
iocs  or  receive  a  balance  of  payments  gain  as 
a  result  of  participating  In  NATO.  Just  as 
the  nations  of  this  alliance  work  together  to 
provide  the  men  and  the  weapons  which  all 
of  us  must  have  for  our  safety — so  should 
they  cooperate  In  order  to  achieve  fairness 
In  the  financial  consequences  which  the  need 
for  these  men  and  weapons  bring  about. 

The  system  of  advance  agreement  anvong 
the  allies  for  purchase  from  each  other  of  the 
arms  they  will  need.  In  preecrtbed  amounts — 
the  "offset"  concept — can  be  discontinued, 
so  that  each  nation  can  decide  what  mili- 
tary procurement  It  wishes  to  make  In  the 
light  of  that  country's  obUgatlon  to  the  al- 
liance. However,  the  allies  should  also  find 
other  ways  to  deal  with  the  residual  foreign 
exchange  effects  caused  by  the  basing  of 
military  forces  away  from  their  native  land. 
In  the  tripartite  talks  which  our  govern- 
ment Is  conducting  with  Germany  and 
Britain,  our  position  is  that  decisions  on  the 
force  levels  each  nation  suppUee  should  be 
made  Jointly,  In  NATO,  and  not  unilaterally, 
and  that  they  should  be  made  on  the  t)asls  of 
broad  seculrty  considerations.  The  talks 
were  designed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  NATO 
force  level  talks  to  be  held  this  spring. 
They  are  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  the 
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three  governmenu  will  very  likely  have  r^ 
ommendatlons  for  NATO  prepared  In  a  iW 
time.  -««*«v 

The  tripartite  talks  could  well  constitute 
the  takeoff  point  for  longer-range  arranee- 
ments.     These  should  seek  to  remove  the  for 
elgn  exchange  constraints  which  U  left  un 
solved,  wUl  weaken  the  financial  fabric  on 
which  our  community  depends. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  well  established 
fact  that  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the 
Alliance  the  economic  and  financial  power  of 
the  Western  European  members  has  been 
greatly  enhanced— not  only  by  the  atmos- 
£^!!!^i"  "'»"''•  P«ace  and  security  that 
NATO  has  created,  but  by  a  developing  fabric 
of  internaUonal  economic  and  financial  co- 
operation.  The  monetary  reserve  position  of 
Western  Europe  has  expanded  to  provide 
financial  strength  to  the  Individual  countries 
and  to  the  area.  The  United  States,  through 
its  military  expenditures  In  NATO,  has  made 
a  clear  and  tangible  contribution  to  the 
buUdlng  up  of  the  reserves  which  should 
be  recognized. 

The  balance  of  payments  adjustment  proc- 
ess and  new  InternaUonal  monetary  arrange- 
ments  are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Al- 
liance and  the  Atlantic  Community  in  a 
sound   and   balanced  financial  posture. 

Today  the  U.S..  after  many  years  of  bal- 
ance of  paymenu  deficits  and  declining  re- 
serves, cannot,  as  it  has  In  the  past,  supply 
reserves  to  the  rest  of  the  world  without 
regard  to  Its  own  reserve  position.  The  sup- 
ply of  the  traditional  types  of  reserve  assets- 
gold  and  the  national  reserve  currencies— 
wUl  fall  far  short  of  the  demand  for  reserves 
in  the  years  ahead.  A  situation  can  be  fore- 
seen In  which  countries  will  be  able  to  In- 
crease their  reserves  only  at  the  expense  of 
losses  by  other  countries— and  a  shrinkage 
of  world  reserves.  Just  as  has  been  the  case 
In  the  most  recent  year,  can  occur  unless  a 
suitable  plan  for  the  creation  of  new  re- 
serves Is  agreed  upon. 

It  Is  our  hope,  expectation  and  position 
that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  In  September  of 
this  year  the  Governors  will  approve  the 
structiu-e  and  major  provisions  of  a  speclflc 
plan.  The  political  will  to  bring  them  about 
is  up  for  the  test  in  the  forthcoming  nego- 
tiations. We  cannot  permit  the  doubts  of 
one  or  two  to  prevent  the  rest  of  va  from 
doing  what  we  know  must  be  done. 

What  U  it  that  we  seek?  We  seek  the 
assurance  that  when  there  Is  a  need  of  re- 
serves as  an  essential  base  for  international 
finance  In  all  its  aspects  this  would  not 
lead  to  retreat  into  stale  and  timid  and  de- 
structive restrictions  for  want  of  means  to 
make  liquid  reserves  available. 

We  seek  an  open,  competitive,  fruitful 
world  economy  as  the  Indispensable  means 
that  will  permit  us.  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  get  on  with  the  work  of  buUdlng 
a  Greater  Society  of  Nations. 

We  seek,  in  other  words,  the  financial 
underpinning  that  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Atlantic  Community  to  do  Its  Job  In  the 
world— In  relation  to  Itself,  in  relation  to 
aiding  the  developing  societies  on  toward 
the  abundant  life.  In  relation  to  maintain- 
ing and  furthering  the  detente  with  the 
Soviet  and  its  alUes. 

We  seek,  in  short,  to  assure  a  better  world 
at  peace. 

In  playing  your  Indispensable  role  In 
building  this  better  world  you  here  at  Nor- 
folk have  our  hopes,  our  thanks  and  our 
prayers. 


NEW  FEDERAL  BUILDING  AT 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks,    and    to    liudude    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month  a  new  Federal  building  will  be 
dedicated  and  opened  In  downtown  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  This  Is  a  much-needed  fa- 
cility, which  will  house  31  Government 
agencies  and  1.600  employees,  and  will 
save  the  taxpayers  almost  $500,000  in 
annual  rental  fees.  The  new  building  is 
a  wonderful  thing  for  Jacksonville  and 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Flor- 
ida. However,  It  has  been  constructed 
in  a  very  crowded  area  of  the  city  and 
this  fact  has  brought  about  a  very  dlfB- 
cult  situation. 

There  has  been  no  adequate  planning 
for  employee  and  visitor  parking  for  the 
new  building.  When  the  Jacksonville 
Federal  Building  was  initially  authorized, 
the  Government  policy  was  not  to  pro- 
vide for  sufficient  employee  and  visitor 
parking.  In  recent  years  that  policy  has 
been  changed  as  to  new  buildings,  but 
the  change  was  too  late  for  the  Jackson- 
ville project. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  provided  131  parking  spaces  for  Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles  and  50  spaces 
for  patrons  of  the  building,  which  is 
totally  inadequate  for  the  area,  which 
has  an  overabundance  of  buildings  and 
the  few  parking  lots  In  the  vicinity  are 
now  taxed  to  capacity. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  many  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Ooverrmient  In 
Jacksonville  who  will  be  moving  into  the 
new  building  and  the  parking  committee 
of  the  downtown  council.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  this  lack  of  planning  for 
parking.  In  an  effort  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem I  have  had  lengthy  conversations  and 
meetings  with  the  OSA  at  the  highest 
level.  The  GSA  has  made  a  survey  of  the 
parking  situation  near  the  building,  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more 
parking  is  needed.  But  no  funds  have 
been  requested  to  provide  adequate 
parking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  two 
bills  which  wiU  bring  about  a  speedy  so- 
lution to  the  parking  problem  for  the  new 
Jacksonville  Federal  Building  and  also 
provide  for  broadened  GSA  authority  to 
solve  construction  and  alteration  prob- 
lems In  public  buildings  similar  to  the 
parking  problem  in  Jacksonville. 

H.R.  9057  authorizes  the  GSA  Admin- 
istrator to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  parking  facility  In  Jacksonville. 
ria. 

H.R.  9056  provides  for  ttnanclng  the 
construction  and  alteration  of  public 
Dulldlngs  by  enlargement  of  the  actlv- 
mes  encompassed  In  the  present  GSA 
Dulldlngs  management  fund  and  to  re- 
designate the  fund  as  the  "Federal  Bulld- 
ngs  Fund."  It  will  give  a  sound  solu- 
K  n^.  "■  P^J^lng  problems  at  Federal 
Duudings  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
n^L^^f  requested  departmental  reports 
and  early  hearings  on  the  legislation.  I 
am  hopeful  for  fast  action  to  help  allevl- 
nil^®  S'""**^*^  parking  situation  at  the 
new  JacksonviUe  Federal  Building 

Copies  of  the  two  bills  follow: 
OXin 8T7— Part  8 
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HJl.  9066 
A  bill  to  provide  for  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 1(1)  of  the  Act  of  Jiily  12,  1962,  66 
Stat.  693.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)(1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
a  Federal  buildings  fund.  Such  fund  shall 
be  composed  of  (A)  the  assets  of  the  build- 
ings management  fund  (Including  any  sur- 
plus therein)  created  by  section  1(1)  of  the 
Act  of  July  12.  1962,  66  Stat.  693,  as  amended, 
and  the  fund  shall  assume  aU  the  llabUltles, 
obligations,  and  commitments  of  the  said 
buildings  management  fund;  (B)  the  funds 
appropriated  to  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration under  the  headings  'Operating  ex- 
penses, public  buildings  service";  'Repair  and 
improvement  of  public  buildings';  'Construc- 
tion, public  buildings  projects';  'Sites  and 
expenses,  public  buildings  projects';  'Pay- 
ments, public  buildings  purchase  contracts'; 
•Additional  court  facilities';  and  'Expenses, 
United  States  court  facilities'.  In  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1968.  and 
any  unexpended  balances  of  prior  year  ap- 
propriations under  these  headings;  and  (C) 
the  estimated  fair  market  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  Government- 
owned  buildings  or  facilities  carried  In  the 
acUve  Inventory  of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

"(2)  The  Federal  buildings  fund  shall  be 
avaUable  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
Xise  by  or  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Administrator  (A)  for  the  acquisition 
by  purchase  or  otherwise  of  real  estate  and 
Interests  therein,   (B)   for  the  construction. 
Including  supervision,   of  public  buildings. 
Including   fallout  shelters,   and   equipment 
for  such   buildings.    (0)    for  the  alteraUon 
of  public  buildings  and  other  Federal  build- 
ings.   (D)    for  the  maintenance,   operation, 
and  protection  of  public  buildings  and  sites, 
and     services     related     thereto,     including 
demolition  and  improvement  with  respect  to 
pubUc    buUdings    sites    authorized    to    be 
leased  pursuant   to  sectton  210(a)    of  this 
Act.     (E)     for     aU     necessary     preliminary 
planning.    (F)    for  the  rental   of   space  in 
buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere  and  services  related  thereto.  In- 
cluding restoration  of  leased  premises,   (O) 
for  moving  Government  agencies  (Including 
space  adjustments)   In  connection  with  the 
assignment,  alteration,  and  transfer  of  biUld- 
Ing  space,  (H)  for  contractual  services  Inci- 
dent to  cleaning  or  servicing  buildings  and 
moving,  (I)  for  the  provision  of  such  fencing, 
lighting,  guard  booths,  and  other  facilities 
on  private  or  other  property  not  In  Govern- 
ment ownership  or  control  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  enable  the  United  States   Secret 
Service  to  perfonn  its  protective  functions 
pursuant  to   title   18,   UJ3.C.  3066,    (J)    for 
space  assignment  and  utilization  activities, 
(K)   for  the  payment  of  principal,  Interest, 
taxes,  and  any  other  obligations  imder  con- 
tracts entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1964  (40 
UJ5.C.  366),  (L)  for  the  operation  of  Federal 
parking  facilities  and  parking  areas,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  same,  and  the  outleaaing 
of  the  facilities  and  areas  for  operation,  (M) 
for  the  provision,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
additional  space,  facilities  and  courtrooms 
for  the  Judiciary,  Including  alteration,  ex- 
pansion   and     extension     of     Government- 
owned  buildings  and  acquisition  of  additions 
to  sites  of  such  buUdlngs;  rents;  furniture, 
furnishings,    and    equipment;     repair    and 
alteration     of     rented     space;     preliminary 
planning;  preparation  of  drawings  and  spec- 
ifications   by    contract    or    otherwise;    and 


administrative  expenses,  and  (N)  for  all  ex- 
penses, including  personal  services  and  ad- 
ministrative operations,  of  real  property 
management  and  related  activities. 

"(3)  The  fund  shaU  be  credited  with  (X) 
advances,  reimbursements,  and  payments.  In- 
cluding payments  In  the  natxire  of  rental 
equivalents  for  Government-owned  or  leased 
office,  storage,  and  related  space  and  fees  for 
parking,  from  available  appropriations  and 
funds  of  any  agency.  Including  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Federal  employee,  pri- 
vate person,  or  organization  for  which  serv- 
Ices,  space,  quarters,  maintenance,  repair,  or 
other  facilities  are  furnished,  at  rates  to  be 
determined  by  the  AdmlnUtrator,  and  pro- 
vided for  In  regulations  Issued  by  him  on  the 
basis  of  estimated  or  actual  costs  (Including 
accrued  leave,  and  maintenance,  repair,  and 
where  appUcable,  provision  for  public  liability 
and  damage  claims,  and  depreciation),  and 
(2)  all  other  reimbursements,  and  refunds  or 
'■ecoverlngs  resulting  from  operations  of  the 
fimd.  Including  the  net  proceeds  of  dUposal 
of  excess  or  surplus  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty and  receipts  from  carriers  and  others  for 
loss  of,  or  damage  to  property. 

"(4)  No  funds  appropriated  to  any  Fed- 
eral agency  and  transferred  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  deposit  In  the  Fed- 
eral buildings  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  construction  of  public  buUdlngs 
Involving  an  expenditure  In  excess  of  $500,000 
imless  such  acqiUsitlon  or  construction  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress:   Provided, 
That  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to 
any  project  heretofore  or  hereafter  approved 
In  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  PubUo 
Buildings  Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 
"(5)   As  used  In  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term   'public   buildings'   meana 
any  buUdlng,  whether  for  single  or  multi- 
tenant  occupancy.  Its  grounds,  approaches, 
and  appurtenances,  which  is  generally  suit- 
able for  office,  storage,  or  related  uses  by  one 
or  more  Federal  agencies  or  mixed  ownership 
corporations,  and  shall  Include:   (1)   Federal 
office  buUdlngs.   (U)   post  offices,   (Ul)    cus- 
tomhouses, (Iv)  coiirthouses,  (v)  appraisers 
stores,  (vl)  border  Inspection  facUlUes,  (vU) 
warehouses,  (vlU)  record  centers.  (Ix)  relo- 
cation facilities,  (X)  Federal  parking  faculties 
and  parking  areas,  and  (xi)  slmUar  Federal 
faculties,  and   (xU)    any  other  buUdings  or 
construction  projects  the  inclusion  of  which 
the  President  may  deem,  from  time  to  time 
hereafter,  to  be  Justified  In  the  pubUc  inter- 
est; but  shall  not  Include  any  such  buUdlngs 
and  construction  projects:  (a)  on  the  public 
domain  (Including  that  reserved  for  national 
forests  and  other  purposes),  (b)  on  proper- 
ties of  the  United  States  In  foreign  countries, 
(c)  on  Indian  and  native  Eskimo  properties 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States,   (d)   on 
lands  used  In  connection  with  Federal  pro- 
grams   for    agricultural,    recreational,    and 
conservation  purposes,  including  research  in 
connection  therewith,  (e)  on  or  used  In  con- 
nection  with    river,    harbor,    flood   control, 
reclamation  or  power  projects,  or  for  chemi- 
cal manufacturing  or  developing  projects,  or 
for  nuclear  production,  research,  or  develop- 
ment projects,  (f)  on  or  used  in  connection 
with  housing  and  residential  projects,  (g)  on 
mUltary   installations    (including   any   fort, 
camp,  poet,  naval  training  station,  airfield, 
proving  ground,  mUltary  supply  depot,  mUl- 
tary school,  or  any  slmUar  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Defense),    (h)    on  Veterans' 
Administration   Installations  used  for  hos- 
pital or  domlcUlary  purposes,  and    (1)    the 
exclusion  of  which  the  President  may  deem. 
from  time  to  time  hereafter,  to  be  Justified 
In  the  public  Interest; 

"(B)  the  term  'acquisttlon'  Includes  pur- 
chases, condemnation,  donation,  exchange, 
devise,  or  procurement  by  any  other  means 
or  method  of  real  estate  or  Interests  thersln 
Including  leasing; 
"(O)  the  term  'construction'  Includes  site 
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acquisition,  preparation  by  contract  or  other 
wise  of  architectural  and  engineering  de- 
signs, plans,  working  drawings,  speclflcatlons 
the  building  of  new  public  buildings,  and 
the  related  services  and  procedures  Incident 
thereto; 

"(D)  the  term  "alteration"  Includes  the  re- 
pairing. rMnodellng,  Improving,  extending, 
or  other  changes  or  modifications  In  or  of 
public  buildings,  acquisition  of  site  addi- 
tions, preparation  by  contract  or  otherwUe 
of  architectural  and  engineering  designs 
plana,  speclflcatlons.  and  working  drawings 
and  the  related  services  and  procedures  In- 
cident thereto,  but  excludes  rearrangement 
of  space,  or  relocation  of  equipment  which 
does  not  Increase  building  capacity  or  Im- 
prove Its  quality,  usually  made  to  accom- 
modate  a  special  agency  operation  or  to  per- 
mit the  most  efficient  use  of  space  and 
facilities; 

"(E)  the  term  "Federal  parking  facilities" 
means  any  single,  multUevel,  underground 
or  other  structure  or  parking  lot  that  has 
been  acquired  or  constructed  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  this  subsection  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  off-street 
parking  for  ofBclal  vehicles  owned  by  Federal 
agencies,  vehicles  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  vehicles  of  visitors  on 
official  business  to  public  buUdlngs,  and  pri- 
vately owned  vehicles  of  employees  of  F«l- 
eral  agencies  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"(F)  the  term  'parking  area"  means  those 
pounds,  areas,  courtyards,  or  spaces  within 
adjacent  to.  around,  near,  or  beneath  buUd- 
lngs occupied  either  by  Federal  agencies  or 
by  the  government  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
Bia  or  any  site  owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government  sulUble  for  parking  that  are 
specifically  Identified  and  designated  by  the 
Administrator  for  use  for  off-street  parking 
for  official  vehicles  owned  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, vehicles  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  vehicles  of  visitors  on  offl. 
ctal  business  to  public  buildings,  and  pri- 
vately owned  vehicles  of  employees  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia- 
and  ' 

"(G)  the  phrase  "preliminary  plarmlng"  in- 
cludes economic  InvesUgations,  cost  esti- 
mates, studies,  surveys,  architectural  concept 
sketches  and  line  drawings,  engineering  serv- 
ices, site  investigations,  and  related  simUar 
services  required  incident  thereto  and  other- 
wise necessary  to  carry  out  the  responaibUl- 
tles  vested  by  this  subsection." 
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HJl.    9057 
A   bill    to   authorize    the   Administrator   of 
General  Services  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain   a   parking  faculty  in  Jackson- 
viUe,  Florida 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise  such 
real  property  or  interests  therein  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  a  parking  facility  at 
JacksonvUle,  Florida,  and  he  U  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  such  fa- 
dUty.  Such  parking  facUity  shall  be  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  recently  completed 
Federal  building  in  Jacksonville.  Florida  and 
shall  provide  suitable  parking  space  for  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  are  employed  in  such  buUding  and 
for  members  of  the  pubUc  visiting  such 
buUdlng. 


A  GREAT  NEED  FOR  THE  OLD-FASH- 
IONED. PATRIOTIC  SPIRrr  OP 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 


[Mr.  Sandman]  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  last,  I  had  the  privilege  of  dedi- 
cating the  freedom  shrine  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's Academy  in  New  Jersey.  Inside 
the  shrine  are  displayed  28  documents 
most  responsible  for  American  freedom 
today.  These  documents  are  made  avail- 
able through  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Exchange  Clubs,  bringing  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  people  the  great  need  for  a 
more  patriotic  pubUc.  It  would  be  most 
appropriate  if  all  other  service  clubs  fol- 
lowed suit. 

Recent  events,  more  particularly  the 
demonstrations  held  in  New  York  City  on 
the    weekend   of   April    14.    where    100 
draftees  burned  their  draft  cards  in  pub- 
lic and  made  other  rash  antiwar  demon- 
strations, point  to  a  growing  threat  to 
our    national    security.    The    greatest 
single  need,  as  I  see  it  today,  is  the  need 
for  a  more  patriotic  public.    As  the  days 
and  weeks  pass  more  and  more  such 
deplorable  incidents  are  happening,  even 
to  the  point  of  burning  the  American  flag 
In  pubUc.    All  of  these  acts  are  com- 
pletely out  of  context  with  American  his- 
tory.   For    example,    large    crowds    of 
demonstrators  that  witness  and  do  such 
things  would  certainly  have  nothing  In 
common  if  In  the  same  parade  they  fol- 
lowed the  Marine  Band.    The  only  thing 
that  these  people  are  doing  is  giving  the 
enemy  some  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  dissension  within  our  country   that 
might  force  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Vietnam.    The  net  result  of  it  pro- 
longs the  war  there. 

Never  before  in  American  history  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  for  the  old- 
fashioned  patriotic  spirit  that  welded 
the  Colonies  over  a  period  of  years  into 
the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world 
I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
right  of  pubUc  assembly  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Constitution  guarantees  along 
this  line  must  forever  be  preserved 
Every  person,  of  course,  has  the  right  to 
disagree.  However,  in  the  interest  of 
national  security  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  person  by  virtue  of  this  citizenship 
with  all  of  the  advantages  that  brings  to 
nim,  has  an  obligation  to  respect  this 
Gtovemment  and  to  obey  its  laws. 

Burning  the  American  flag  in  public  is  a 
most  disrespectful  act.  Draft  card  burn- 
ing is  a  violation  of  a  very  strong  Federal 
statute  which  according  to  Public  Law 
89-152.  can  impose  upon  the  offender 
a  prison  term  of  not  more  than  5  years 
or  a  flne  of  $10,000  or  both.  From  the 
best  Information  avallaole  to  me,  not 
one  of  the  100  draft-card  burners  In  New 
York  City  on  the  weekend  of  April  14 
was  apprehended  or  arrested.  In  this 
connection  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  call  upon  the  Justice  Department 
to  enforce  the  law. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  laws  affecting  the  draft  have  to  be 
changed.  They  are  antiquated,  inade- 
quate, and  unfair  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  Congress  will  change  the  draft 
laws.  But  until  the  day  that  those  laws 
are  changed,  every  citizen  has  the  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  law  of  the  land  If 
our  Oovemment  Is  to  survive,  we  can- 
not select  the  laws  we  will  obey. 
The  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
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should  be  in  Vietnam  is  now  a  moot 
question.  The  Important  issue  for  Se 
American  pubUc  to  address  itself  to  i« 
that  we  are  Involved  there,  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  very  expensive  conflict  at 
the  cost  of  thousands  of  American  livw 
Our  great  problem  is.  How  do  we  drij 
this  war  to  an  end?  How  can  we  reach 
an  honorable  conclusion  at  the  earUert 
passible  date  with  the  least  amount^ 
toll  of  American  blood?  It  is  my  oojd 
tlon  that  political  differences  InsofaTL 
the  war  is  concerned  must  be  forgottoT 
The  President  is  the  Commander  to 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  He  ha.-! 
available  to  him  the  most  up-to-dat^ 
Information  and  the  counsel  of  the  best 

?y^^^,  .^"^-^  V"^  ^^*'  decisions 
that  must  be  made  In  the  conduct  of  this 
conflict  on  a  day-to-day  basis  are  prop- 
erly In  Uie  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  not  those  who  spout 
off  from  time  to  time,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  are  only  trying  to  become 
President  themselves. 

I  have  often  thought  that  It  may  be 
possible  to  do  away  with  the  draft  If 
confldence  can  be  restored  in  our  Gov- 
flT^f'jL^"^  *'^  leadership,  i  am  con- 
fident this  can  be  done  when  the  people 
of  this  country  realize  that  the  great 
decisions  made  in  Vietnam  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  everybody's  freedom 
The  American  flag  Is  our  symbol  of  free- 
dom Itself,  our  national  anthem  is  our 
inspiration  and  when  played  by  any  of 
the  great  service  bands,  it  should  make 
every  American's  chest  swell  with  pride 
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IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FElGHAJi    Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  April  26,  will  mark  the 
second  day  of  hearings  to  be  conducted 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality,  on  the  immigration  aspects  of  the 
mutual    educational    and    cultural   ex- 
change program.    This  session  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  In  room  2237,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  and  we  will  hear  testi- 
mony from  officials  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Nurses"  Association. 

Last  Wednesday,  April  19.  1967.  we 
heard  testimony  from  the  Associate 
Commissioner.  Operations.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Mario  T. 
No  to.  and  from  whom  we  received  much 
useful  information,  including  a  very 
comprehensive  series  of  tables  containing 
a  breakdown  of  the  statistics  concern- 
ing the  admission  of  exchange  visitors  by 
country  of  birth  and  by  occupation  for 
fiscal  years  1962  through  1966.  Of  the 
159.371  exchange  visitors  admitted  dur- 
ing this  time,  84,568  were  professional, 
technical,  and  kindred  workers;  55,447 
were  students;  and  the  balance  of  19,356 
included  managers,  service,  and  clerical 
workers,  and  other  classifications. 
Of  particular  significance  for  tomor- 


row's hearing  is  the  fact  that  of  the  84.- 
568  professionals  admitted  under  ex- 
change programs  during  this  period,  the 
two  largest  single  classifications  Involved 
21,655  physicians  and  surgeons  and  8,562 
professional  and  student  nurses.  This 
means  that  almost  one-third  of  the  non- 
student  exchange  visitors  admitted  were 
concerned  with  the  medical  and  allied 
fields.  In  addition,  information  pro- 
vided showed  that  during  the  fiscal  years 
1963  through  1966,  almost  one-half  of 
the  2,863  applications  for  waiver  of  the 
2-year  foreign  residency  requirement 
which  were  granted  were  granted  to  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  and  nurses. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  medical 
and  allied  fields  are  playing  a  significant 
part  in  all  aspecte  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram, and  a  part  which  is  a  vital  inter- 
est to  all  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  world,  not  Just  the  United  States. 
is  facing  ever-Increasing  shortages  of 
such  trained,  qualified  personnel.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  the  testimony  to  be  re- 
ceived tomorrow  will  provide  further 
useful  information  for  our  review  of  the 
immigration  aspects  of  these  programs. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  today  to  try  to  caU  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  impending  crisis  in  the  matter  of  In- 
ternational trade  and  Its  effects  upon 
the  American  economy  and  its  threat 
to  world  relationships  and  to  the  need 
at  this  time  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  our 
trade  policies  both  here  and  abroad. 

As  chairman  of  the  general  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  I  have  the  responsl- 
blUty  of  keeping  track  of  the  Impact  of 
the  minimum  wage  law  and  all  fair  labor 
standards  practices. 

During  the  hearings  over  the  past  3 
years  on  this  legislaUon.  many  of  the 
industries  have  protested  against  the  en- 
actment of  the  recent  fair  labor  stand- 
ards law  setting  up  $1.60  by  1988. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  they  opposed 
a  general  increase  In  minimum  wages  for 
the  American  economy  as  such.  What 
tney  opposed  was  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  without  consideration  of  the 
unpact  on  labor-lntenslfled  Industries  by 
imports  from  abroad  where  there  are  few 
u  any  regulations— at  least  very,  very 
few— that  affect  the  cost  of  production 
So  during  this  session,  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  H.R.  478  and  H.R.  479  as 
ainendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards  Act  and  we  are  now  holding  hear- 
mgs  so  that  if  these  bills  are  passed  by 
Sfi  9°"K''«ss  and  enacted  Into  law,  we 
wui  then  have  a  directive  to  the  Secre- 

nn7f  °i  ^^^  ^'^^  *°  the  President  of  the 
united  States  that  upon  petition  by  any 
maustry  or  any  representative  of  an  In- 
«r7  ?5  *"y  ^^^^  organization  or  rep- 
resentative of  labor,  or  any  community 
BToup.  a  direct  inquiry  must  be  made 
^J'^l  l^^^^^  matter  relating  to 
Din,l  .  °^  Imports  upon  Industry,  em- 
ployment, and  the  local  community. 

tho  I*?P  '"""y  y®*"  we  have  discussed 
we  matter  of  trade  relationship  to  the 


Impact  on  employment  and  upon  the 
economics  of  Industry;  finally  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  probably  the  most 
important  aspect  of  an  adverse  Impact 
as  a  result  of  Imports  is  upon  the  com- 
munity Itself.  This  Congress  with  my 
vote  has  tried  to  pass  legislation  aimed 
at  relieving  communities  of  the  awesome 
burden  of  trying  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. 

I  live  In  the  region  known  as  Appa- 
lachla.  We  have  spent,  and  Intend  to 
spend,  billions  of  dollars  in  that  11 -State 
area  in  an  effort  to  bring  that  region  back 
into  the  group  of  States  as  a  f  ull-fiedged 
earning  and  paying  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

During  our  hearings  I  was  astounded 
to  learn  that  the  greatest  adverse  impact 
of  unports  Is  upon  that  very  region  which 
the  Congress  Is  spending  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars to  rehabilitate.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  region,  the  labor-Intensified 
Industries  reside  there  and  It  is  in  the 
lab>>r-lntenslfled  industries  that  the  im- 
pact is  felt  the  hardest. 

We  had  testimony  after  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  Keimedy  round  suc- 
ceeds in  what  it  started  out  to  do.  we  will 
set  this  area  back  at  least  another  40  or 
50  years,  and  backward  it  cannot  go. 
We  have  volumes  of  testimony  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest  Industries  in  this 
Nation  to  the  effect  that  the  impact  of 
imports  is  not  recognized  or  even  con- 
sidered by  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment charged  with  looking  after  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  this  Nation. 

What  has  happened  has  been  a  slow 
but  sure  progress  hi  the  direction  of  eco- 
nomic oblivion  for  this  Nation.  I  make 
that  statement  because  In  my  10  years  of 
active  study  of  this  problem.  I  have 
watehed  a  very  direct  attack  made  uDon 
the  American  market  by  the  exporting 
nations.  Trade  agreements  are  no  longer 
consummated  in  the  Interests  of  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  or  even  consider- 
ing the  economics  of  the  trading  nations, 
although  that  appears  to  be  the  malri 
reason  and  the  main  Issue  at  steke  in  the 
trade  agreements. 

In  reality  what  we  have  done  is  to 
create  a  situation  where  we  are  using 
trade  negotiations  as  a  weapon  in  inter- 
national diplomacy.  Even  an  8-year-old 
boy  knows  that  you  carmot  blend  suc- 
cessfully the  exact  science  of  economics 
with  the  Inexact  science  of  the  wlll-o'- 
the-wlsp  of  foreign  relations,  for  that 
which  appears  to  be  solid  with  founda- 
tion today  In  international  trade  can  be 
blown  away  by  the  passing  of  an  in- 
dividual from  the  political  scene  in  a 
nation,  or  by  a  temporary  bad  wind  that 
blows  over  the  economy  of  a  nation. 

To  prove  that  we  are  dealing  entirely 
in  an  area  of  insecurity  in  the  matter 
of  trade,  and  without  any  line  of  action 
or  any  predetermined  plan  which  deals 
with  all  problems,  at  least  from  a  stand- 
ard base,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
recently  there  was  a  large  order — and  for 
reasons  of  not  embarrassing  the  compxany 
that  participated  in  the  deal  I  shall  not 
mention  it  by  name — for  a  great  amount 
of  steel  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a 
transmission  line  and  other  appurte- 
nances in  a  large  extension  of  a  public 
utilities  complex. 
This  power  entity  had  some  prob- 


lems  with   delivery   of   American-pur- 
chased steel,  so  they  put  in  an  order  with 
an  Italian  supplier.    In  this  case,  price 
was  of  no  mention,  because  the  prices 
were  comparable,  but  it  was  a  question 
of  deUvery.     We  had  allowed  ourselves 
to  get  into  a  position  on  this  type  of  steel 
where  we  could  not  produce  the  required 
steel  for  an  extension  of  an  Individual 
power  company,  so  they  had  to  order 
steel  from  a  foreign  source  In  order  to 
extend  this  power  company's  complex. 
Immediately  the  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  who  fabricate  this  par- 
ticular type  of  steel  protested.     Being 
caught  In  a  position  of  being  pressured 
by  someone  with  poUtical  Influence  and 
baggage  behind  him,  suddenly  we  get 
an  order  stopping  the  shipment  of  this 
steel  to  the  United  States,  placing  an 
embargo  on  it,  on  a  pretext  that  the 
Italians  had  raised  some  kind  of  tariff 
barrier  on  some  other  article  of  export 
from  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  Uve  In  an  area  where 
Industries  have  been  depressed,  and  in 
some  particular  instances  decapitated, 
have  been  protesting  this  kind  of  action 
for  25  years,  but  the  little  people  who 
were  protesting  did  not  have  the  baggage 
behhid  them  politically  that  the  big  steel 
industry  has,  so  their  cries  of  woe  and 
anguish  have  gone  unnoticed.  But  the 
day  has  come,  as  has  been  prophesied 
many,  many  times  on  this  floor— as  it 

has  been  predicted  the  day  would  come 

when  the  mightiest  have  come  asking 
for  relief.  So  today  we  have  the  steel 
Industry  protesting  that  they  cannot  sur- 
vive In  the  so-called  world  of  free  trade. 
While  the  steel  industry  overseas  was 
unable  to  produce  beyond  their  own 
needs  or  even  up  to  their  own  require- 
ments, the  steel  Industry  here  stood  aloof 
from  the  glass  workers,  from  the  ceramic 
workers,  from  the  little  mushroom  grow- 
ers In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  button  makers — who  have  all  but 
gone  out  of  business — from  the  glove 
manufacturers  In  this  United  States, 
from  all  of  these  little  people  who  were, 
in  the  old  strategy  of  war.  separated  and 
destroyed  one  by  one. 

But  now  steel  has  reached  a  position 
where  foreign  countries  not  only  can 
make  all  they  need,  but  If  given  a  few 
more  years  they  can  make  all  we  need— 
and  I  guarantee  this,  If  we  do  not  change 
the  law,  they  will  sell  all  we  need  within 
this  country.  If  the  Members  of  this 
House  do  not  believe  that,  they  should 
ask  the  makers  of  flne  china  where  In 
the  United  States  they  can  sell  and  how 
much  they  can  sell  of  their  product  In 
the  United  States.  Ask  a  hardwood  ply- 
wood manufacturer  how  much  hardwood 
plywood  he  can  sell  in  the  United  States. 
Ask  the  shoe  manufacturers  how  many 
shoes  they  can  sell  in  the  United  States. 
Lo  and  behold,  we  have  now  come  to  a 
position  where  every  second  man  In  the 
United  States  who  wears  a  worsted  suit 
Is  wearing  a  suit  made  from  Imported 
cloth.  That  Is  every  second  man  In  the 
United  States,  gentlemen. 

If  tomorrow  we  stop  the  Import  of 
stainless  steel  tableware,  we  would  have 
to  start  eating  with  our  fingers  until  we 
build  some  plants  so  that  we  can  produce 
a  sufficiency  for  our  demands.  Some  say 
these  things  are  unimportant — they  are 
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unimportant  to  those  who  are  not  bit 
by  unemployment  of  long  duration,  such 
as  some  of  us  who  come  from  the  Ap- 
I>alachla  region. 

But  the  serious  thing  before  us  Is  that 
we  refuse  to  reevaluate  a  philosc^Jhy  of 
trade  which  Is  as  dead  as  yesterday's 
dodo  bird.  We  are  talking  about  going 
to  the  mocm.  We  are  talking  about 
spaceships.  And  we  are  dealing  in  a 
trade  philosophy  that  is  more  than  300 
years  old.  We  are  talking  about  a  phi- 
losophy that  Is  based  upon  selling  to  an- 
other nation  the  goods  it  needs  that  it 
cannot  produce  and  buying  from  that 
nation  the  goods  we  need  that  we  can- 
not produce.  Do  we  not  all  know  that 
everybody  can  produce  everything  to- 
day? 

Hong  Kong,  compared  to  the  United 
States,  is  like  a  speck  on  a  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  yet  It  is  producing  for  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  a  great  portion  of 
electronics  parts  and  devices  we  use. 

I  visited  a  plant  there — on  a  jimket, 
incidentally,  on  one  of  the  Junkets  which 
the  newspapermen  say  Is  a  waste  of 
money.  Ood  willing,  and  if  I  am  per- 
mitted by  the  Congress  to  do  so,  I  will 
take  every  junket  I  have  time  to  take, 
because  it  Is  only  by  so  doing  that  I  was 
able  to  learn  that  another  element  has 
entered  into  this  phase  of  trade,  about 
which  I  am  disturbed. 

I  refer  to  the  element  of  American 
runaway  industry. 

I  visited  a  plant  in  Hong  Kong,  which 
has  thousands  of  employees,  where  every 
pound  of  production  is  shipped  back  to 
the  United  States,  to  Its  parent  com- 
pany, the  Fairchlld  Camera  Corp.  The 
employees  In  that  plant  earn  the  mag- 
nificent siun  of  from  $30  to  $40  a 
month.  They  work  6  days  a  week. 
There  is  no  mlnlmimi  wage  law,  no  so- 
cial security,  no  hospitalization,  no  max- 
imum hour  law,  and  child  labor  law. 

When  I  asked  about  the  kids,  about 
so  high,  working  in  the  plant,  I  was  told, 
"Well,  they  grow  small  here."  We  grow 
small  in  this  country,  too,  but  If  they  let 
us  alone  long  enough  we  grow  up. 

I  asked  the  manager  of  this  plant  how 
he  felt  about  this  kind  of  an  operation 
I  say  this  for  the  record,  and  I  had 
witnesses,  because  there  were  a  few 
more  courageous  Members  of  Congress 
who  did  not  believe  It  was  a  bad  thing 
to  Junket  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
In  the  world.  They  were  present.  The 
manager  made  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  by  so  doing  he  was  helping 
the  American  economy.  I  asked,  "How 
on  Ood's  earth  are  you  helping  the 
American  economy?"  He  said,  "Well. 
if  we  did  not  have  this  plant  here  mak- 
ing these  products  to  ship  to  the  United 
States  the  Japanese  would  be  shipping 
them  in,  so  we  are  helping  the  American 
economy  because  we  are  able  to  create 
Income  for  our  company  which  in  turn 
is  taxed  by  the  Federal  Government." 

I  said  to  him.  "You  remind  me  of  the 
man  who  once  said.  'Hit  me  on  the  head 
with  a  sledge  hammer,'  and  the  fellow 
said  to  him,  'Why?'  And  he  replied. 
'It  will  feel  so  darned  good  when  you 
atop.' " 

The  answer  is  not  to  send  our  industry 
and  our  Jobs  outside  the  coimtry  to 


produce  for  the  American  economy. 
The  answer  Is  to  put  some  kind  of  a 
restraint  upon  the  production  coming  in. 
Under  what  kind  of  logic  can  a  na- 
tion with  fewer  than  100  million  people 
within  it  expect  to  be  the  provider  of 
manufactured  consumer  goods  for  the 
whole  world? 

We  have  seen  nations  break  away  in 
our  generation  from  political  colonial- 
ism only  to  become  a  part  of  a  grander 
scheme  of  economic  colonialism. 

However,  in  this  new  kind  of  a  twist 
we  find  a  very  strange  phenomenon  tak- 
ing place.    In  the  old  days  of  so-called 
political  colonialism  the  large  countries 
held  the  smaU  countries  in  the  grasp  of 
their  hands,  but  in  the  industrial  co- 
lonialism we  find  the  small  countries 
holding  the  big  countries  in  their  hands. 
If  this  is  let  go  without  change  by  this 
Congress  this  year,  when  the  reciprocal 
trade    agreement    comes    before    this 
House  I  wUl  repeat  a  predicUon  I  made 
on  this  floor  in  1962,  which  has  been 
borne  out  to  the  letter,  and  say  to  you 
that  given  5  more  years  I  will  not  have 
to  come  here  and  talk  about  it.     The 
people  will  speak  at  the  polls.    We  can 
ignore  it  by  using  a  plillosophical  argu- 
ment that  if  we  trade  with  one  another 
we  will  not  be  shooting  one  another. 
Where  do  you  think  they  get  the  bullets 
to  shoot  with?    Did  you  see  the  state- 
ment ttiat  came  out  of  Peking  the  other 
day  about  their  new  program  of  sanc- 
tions and  retribution  against  their  en- 
emies where  they  said  they  exempt  those 
that  they  are  in  trade  with?    They  for- 
give  any  kind   of   action   or  reaction 
against  them  by  a  nation  if  it  will  trade 
with   them.     Did   you   see   where   our 
friends  the  Canadians,  whom  we  Just  re- 
cently made  a  very  excellent  free  trade 
deal  with — and  I  challenge  anybody  in 
this  room  to  go  in  and  buy  a  Canadian 
auto  product  today  and  tell  me  whether 
It  was  made  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States — you  tell  me  where  It  was  made 
when  you  buy  it.   The  automobile  worker 
may  not  protest,  as  I  understand  they 
axe  a  free  trade  organization  and  are 
oriented  that  way.    The  thing  I  cannot 
imderstand,  though,  is  how  an  automo- 
bile worker,  working  for  well  over  $3  an 
hour  minimum,  can  justify  the  demand 
that  he  be  permitted  to  buy  Hong  Kong- 
made  shirts  because  they  are  cheaper 
and  therefore  reduce  his  cost  of  living 
when  these  shirts  are  made  by  Hong 
Kong  workers  at  15  cents  an  hour  or 
less,  when,  by  all  of  the  standards,  he  can 
never  possibly  sell  any  product  he  makes 
at  $3  an  hour  to  the  Hong  Kong  worker. 
The  second  part  that  astounds  me  is 
how  can  he  expect  an  unemployed  shirt- 
maker  in  the  United  States,  who  normally 
earns  $1.95  to  $2.25  an  hour,  who  is  put 
out  of  a  Job  by  the  Hong  Kong  shirt- 
maker — how  he  can  expect  this  unem- 
ployed shirtmaker  to  buy  his  car.    We 
have  come  a  long  way  In  this  country. 
There  have  been  many  reasons  given  by 
many  persons  for  it,  one  reason  advanced 
is  free  trade.    I  suppose  up  to  the  time  I 
came  to  the  Congress  I,  too,  believed  and 
I  might  confess  at  this  moment  I  was  a 
militant  believer  In  free  trade.   Oh,  I  had 
read  all  of  the  books  and  I  believed  the 
way  people  ought  to  get  along  was  to 
trade  with  each  other.   But  how  do  you 
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trade  with  nations  who  are  masters  of 
deceit?  We  are  practicing  in  our  int*r 
national  trade  today  IntemauS 
thievery.  You  would  put  some  of  th^ 
international  traders  in  Jail  for  be^ 
outlaws  or  brigands  or  horse  thieves  ot 
whatever  name  you  want  to  give  them  tf 
they  practiced  in  the  United  States  the 
same  kind  of  trade  practices  that  thm 
practice  in  international  trade 

Last  week  we  held  a  hearing'  on  work 
gloves  and  the  work  glove  manufacturers 
from  down  South  came  In  and  they  laid 
before  our  committee  work  gloves  de- 
veloped for  American  Industry  by  re- 
search conducted  by  American  glove  pro 
ducers.  They  laid  alongside  of  their 
work  gloves,  gloves  shipped  in  from 
Japan  which  were  exactly  Identical  ex- 
cept in  price.  Now.  the  American  con- 
sumer might  think  he  is  going  to  get  an 
advantage  prlcewise  by  opening  this  area 
up  for  unrestricted  trade.  But  you  know 
how  long  he  is  going  to  get  the  price 
benefit?  Only  up  until  the  moment 
when  he  destroys  the  American  com- 
petitor. 

Do  you  want  proof?  Then,  I  shall  give 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  indulge  \n 
a  little  luxury  upon  occasion.  We  like  to 
go  fishing.  Upon  occasion  I  am  not  a 
very  good  navigator.  So.  we  bought  a 
Zenith  transistor  radio  which  contains  a 
beam  finder  on  it.  So  long  as  one  foUows 
the  beep,  one  is  going  to  go  somewhere, 
and  that  is  better  than  going  nowhere. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  3  months  later  the 
batteries  wore  out  in  this  beep-producln« 
apparatus.  I  had  to  take  it  apart.  This 
Is  a  Zenith,  mhid  you.  an  American 
manufacturer's  name  contained  thereon 
of  high  honor,  a  manufacturer  whose 
products  one  can  see  every  day  on  the 
TV,  bragging  about  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  representatives  of  custom-tooled 
handicraft.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  read  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
what  they  say.  They  say.  "The  quality 
goes  In  before  the  name  goes  on." 

Mr.  Speakef,  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  they  must  have 
forgotten  that  motto  with  reference  to 
this  particular  product.  I  say  this  be- 
cause it  was  not  cheap,  mind  you.  It 
cost  $100.  The  same.  IdenUcal  article 
made  by  the  Japanese  for  the  American 
market  under  the  Japanese  name,  would 
have  been  bought  a  few  years  ago  for 
about  $  1 9.  However,  the  Japanese  model 
is  no  longer  on  the  market.  I  shall  tell 
you  why.  When  I  imdertook  to  place 
new  batteries  in  this  Zenith,  I  found  out, 
upon  hivestlgatlon,  that  It  was  made  in 
Japan,  and  that  Is  the  procedure  by 
which  American  companies  peddle  their 
Tuune  and  reputation  on  Imported  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  even  « 
"stupid"  American  could  understand 
that  once  we  eliminate  the  competition, 
prices  Increase.  That  is  the  history  of 
trade,  international  trade,  national  trade 
or  otherwise.  The  history  of  trade  Is 
that  you  wipe  out  the  competition  and 
you  undertake  to  make  the  market  cariT 
as  much  as  the  market  Is  able  to  bear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  an  earlier  occasion 
I  read  the  views  of  a  gentleman,  I  believe, 
from  the  great  State  of  Louisiana— I 
forget  the  name  of  the  gentleman— who 
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fought  chain  stores.  That  gentleman 
said,  "Yes;  you  are  selling  much  cheaper 
than  the  comer  grocery  store  can  afford 
to  sell.  However,  if  you  eliminate  the 
corner  grocery  store,  you  will  pay  more 
for  the  same  product." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  beginning  to  learn 
that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  old  days  when  one 
wished  to  purchase  a  dollar's  worth  of 
ham,  you  received  a  dollar's  worth  of 
ham  and  not  30  cents  worth  of  promo- 
tion, packaging,  stamps,  and  hokiun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing in  the  United  States  in  our  pursuit 
of  trade  except  working  ourselves  Into  a 
position  from  which  we  can  never  re- 
cover, if  we  continue  to  follow  our  pres- 
ent policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  state- 
ments in  support  of  this  charge,  state- 
ments by  men  who  made  no  such  state- 
ments a  few  years  ago  and  who  took  no 
part  in  the  fight  when  the  few  "lonely 
hearts"  were  up  here  bleeding  for  the 
little  fellow,  who  had  no  voice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  show  to  the  satis- 
faction at  least  of  myself,  and  to  any 
other  person  with  an  open  mind,  evi- 
dence as  a  result  of  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  subcommittee  which  It  Is  my 
honor  to  chair  to  this  effect:  There  Is 
evidence  as  to  the  numbers  of  Jobs  lost  In 
industry  and  backup  employment,  as  a 
result  of  the  trade  balances  of  last  year 
alone  which  would  wipe  out  unemploy- 
ment In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  of  support- 
ing Jobs  in  the  steel  Industnr.  I  am 
speaking  about  direct  Jobs.  I  am  talking 
about  related  and  supporting  Jobs  which 
are  necessary  in  the  work  force  behind 
every  primary  production  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  because  one  will 
find  that  for  every  primary  producing 
worker  in  the  United  States,  It  takes 
better  than  two  workers  behind  him. 

This  means  that  for  every  Job  you  lose 
over  a  direct  import  of  a  production  Job 
product  you  lose  three  Jobs  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  steel  industry  alone  last  year  lost 
70,000  Jobs  directly,  and  they  say,  unless 
we  make  changes  by  1970  it  will  be 
150,000  jobs. 

Those  70,000  Jobs  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  our 
two  steel  centers  would  wipe  out  all  of 
the  steel  unemployment  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  remember  when  we  had  42  distinct 
BJid  different  flat  glass  producers  in  the 
united  States,  and  we  are  down  to  four. 
The  recent  order  of  the  President  on 
nat  glass  can  weU  spell  the  death  of  the 
remaining  four.    Maybe  not— and  this 
IS  Where  you  must  understand  under  the 
*■?*"«<*  broad  term  of  dlverelflcatlon 
we  have  allowed  hidustrles  that  produced 
«?o^„    ^^^  *  *'®'^^"  product,  for  in- 
nSfV,^^;  ^  ^°  ^to  other  areas  of 
production  like  radios  and  televisions  and 
cnemical  products  of  all  kinds. 
ou?Tn'7.u^"  ^^^^  ^^*"ce  sheet  comes 
JS^th^t^^^^.?^^  t^^^*"  "Port  to  their 
SoS^?  «^"«.^^ty  ^O'^  *  P""y  fine  re- 
feel  h«J^™^*'  ^""^  *^^y  <^o  «>  because 
Sher  nrL*^^^P^'■*'  «*  It  were,  of  the 
&oWe'i?job?."'  '^^  .lassworkex, 
I  do  not  beUeve— and  I  repeat— I  do 
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not  beUeve  that  anywhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  or  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  ever  given  power  to 
designate  who  was  to  eat  and  who  was 
to  starve  at  the  employment  table  in  the 
United  States. 

Who  is  to  say  that  a  glassworker's 
Job  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  a 
cottonplcker  could  work  down  South? 
Who  was  to  say  that  this  hidustry  was 
expendable,  and  that  this  other  industry 
was  to  be  protected?  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  protected  industries  in  the 
United  States,  then  Just  look  over  the 
tariff  schedules.  We  say  that  we  believe 
in  free  trade,  except  where  it  pinches  our 
personal  welfare. 

I  know  Members  of  Congress  who 
have — who  have  ridiculed  my  position 
on  trade.  They  have  said  I  am  a  fa- 
natic. WeU,  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
fanatics  who  have  gone  across  the  pages 
of  history.  So.  being  a  fanatic,  If  It  Is 
a  cause  In  which  you  beUeve  and  which 
you  believe  to  be  Just,  I  guess  it  is  not  too 
bad  a  thing  to  be  called.  They  have 
caUed  me  a  protectionist;  indeed  I  am 
I  believe  if  it  is  American  it  is  worth  pro- 
tecting. 

I  made  the  statement  to  these  Mem- 
bers many  times  that  I  found  that  If 
you  scratch  a  free  trader  with  a  loss  of 
Jobs  in  his  district  he  wlU  bleed  Just 
like  a  protectionist.  And  now  we  find 
that  aU  of  the  steel  industry  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  are  starting  to  bleed 
Just  Uke  I  am.  Their  blood  is  starting 
to  run.  I  hope  they  demonstrate  how 
they  feel  before  their  blood  congeals 
and  the  vote  comes  up  on  the  tariff  blU. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  not  mind  yield- 
ing to  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  owe  it 
to  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia 
to  yield  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been 
trymg  to  attract  my  attention. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  I  appreciate  very  much  his  very 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  trade  prob- 
lem In  the  country.  He  has  used  as  an 
example  the  problem  we  have  in  this 
country  as  to  the  flat  glass  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  have  him  share  with 
us.  If  he  wiU,  the  difficulty  which  this 
particular  industry  has  had  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  reUef  which  It  obtained  by 
foUowing  the  procedures  enumerated  in 
the  trade  bUl  in  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission gives  It  certain  reUef  because 
they  felt  that  as  a  domestic  hidustry 
It  was  Jeopardized  only  to  wake  up  and 
find  that  the  nations  that  had  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace  were  threatening  aU 
sorts  of  retaliation  in  other  forms  in 
other    marketplaces,    and   substantiaUy 
were  usurping  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  legislate 
what  should  be  the  national  poUcy  of 
this  country. 
Am  I  not  correct  hi  that? 
Mr.  DENT.     The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
late  lamented  John  P.  Kennedy,  when 
faced  with  a  practical  poUtical  situation 
in  1962.  In  which  he  needed  votes  on  this 
floor  to  pass  the  5-year  trade  bUl  known 
as  the  Kennedy  round  approach,  made 


a  concession  to  those  of  us  from  the  glass 
industry  area,  that  he  would  ask  for  an 
increase  in  glass  tariffs.  The  industry 
at  that  time  was  promised,  and  I  make  no 
bones  about  it,  because  the  record  wiU 
show  it,  that  there  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  those  tariffs  so  long  as  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
that  time,  the  industry  had  every  reason 
to  beUeve  that  it  would  be  about  8  years. 
So  the  hidustry  went  out  and  spent 
miUIons  of  dollars.  In  my  own  district 
alone  they  spent  $3  mlUion  to  rehablU- 
tate  their  plants  in  my  county,  and  two 
in  my  congressional  district,  two  of  the 
largest  producers  of  flat  glass — window 
glass— hi  the  country. 

Lo  and  behold,  that  President  of  the 
United  States  has  departed,  and  a  new 
President  has  taken  office.    The  same  old 
Tariff  Commission  crowd  who  have  never 
given  up  because  it  was  against  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Tariff  Commission 
that   the   President   put   higher   tariffs 
into  effect — kept  pushing  for  a  reduc- 
tion hi  glass  tariffs.    When  John  Ken- 
nedy looked  into  the  matter  seriously, 
the  glass  Industry  was  asking  for  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  increase  on  tariffs — Just  a 
Uttle  bit  of  a  hike  to  help  them  out.   But 
when  he  looked  Into  the  matter,  to  his 
everlasting  credit,  let  it  be  said,  he  said. 
"That  will  do  no  good.     I  doubt  even 
what  I  Intend  to  ask  for  wlU  do  any  good 
But  I  am  going  to  ask  for"— and  he  re- 
ceived—"a     new     tariff"— which     was 
higher  than  the  tariff  on  glass  was  during 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  days — the  old 
scapegoat  for  the  great  depression. 

Any  sane,  reasonable  person  who  looks 
into  the  tariff  question  cannot  help  but 
go  back  into  history  and  find  that  in 
every  successive  action  starting  back  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Clay  compromise  to 
the  second  Clay  compromise  and  aU 
through  separate  periods  when  we  al- 
lowed our  tariff  rate  hi  the  United  States 
to  go  below  40  percent  ad  valorem,  we 
hit  a  depression.  In  fact,  we  had  money 
m  the  bank  when  the  Clay  ccwnpromise 
was  put  hito  effect.  Within  4  years  we 
were  in  a  panic. 

Two  years  later  we  repealed  the  Clay 
compromise  and  reinstituted  a  high  tariff 
poUcy.  Within  5  years  we  had  money  in 
the  bank  again  and  then  we  got  cocky 
and  down  the  tariffs  went  with  the  sec- 
ond Clay  compromise  and  the  second 
panic  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
took  place. 

This  Is  Just  plam  history  and  it  is  so 
factual  that  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  today  In 
this  generation  of  high  obUgation  can 
think  otherwise.  It  is  within  this  high 
obUgation  threat  that  we  are  facing  the 
crisis  that  I  mentioned  in  my  opening 
remarks.  Every  nation  needs  more 
money  than  It  can  generate  because 
hanging  over  the  nations  is  the  specter 
of  the  so-caUed  mass  movement  of  its 
people  in  the  direction  of  communism  or 
the  specter  of  some  other  takeover  by 
the  proletariat,  as  it  were. 

So  in  order  to  hang  on  to  the  adminis- 
trative leadership  of  the  country  diplo- 
matlcaUy  and  poUtlcaUy,  we  now  have  to 
do  things  for  people  that  we  used  to  let 
people  do  for  themselves.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  that  is  wrong,  i  think  proper 
education   and   proper   recreation   and 
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proper  facilities  for  people  to  live  in  and 
proper  c'othing  and  decent  housing  and 
food  sufllcient  to  maintain  the  body  in 
good  order— I  say  that  all  of  these  things 
are  excellent  goals  for  government 
But  In  order  to  do  all  these  things,  we 
have  to  reach  out  and  get  more  revenues. 
Now  there  are  some  nations  that  are 
banking  upon  that  revenue  to  keep  their 
government  sjli-i  from  so-called  bal- 
ances of  trade.  So  we  have  a  phenom- 
enon which  this  country  is  participating 
In,  in  expecting  that  every  nation  can 
exoo:t  more  than  it  imoorts  and  that 
everybody  will  h?ve  a  balance  of  trade- 
it  is  Just  like  sitting  down  at  a  poker 
table  and  expecting  everybody  to  come 
out  a  winner.  There  is  not  a  single  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has 
trade,  that  can  have  the  ideal  situation 
of  more  exports  and  less  imports  all  the 
time.    It  Just  cannot  be  done. 

Even  the  so-called  mathematician 
economists  are  involved.  Incidentally 
someone  ought  to  go  to  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  relegate  the  books 
from  which  they  teach  economics  to  the 
Library  of  Lost  Usefulness.  We  are 
teaching  sophomoric  economics  In  a 
graduate  world. 

In  the  Junket  that  we  made  we  studied 
trade  and,  with  the  orders  of  Congress, 
we  looked  into  our  overseas  schools.  I 
mention  the  subject  because  it  is  apropos 
of  what  kind  of  books  we  are  using  in 
the  study  of  economics  in  our  univer- 
sities. In  our  overseas  schools  we  found 
books  on  science  teaching  that  the  height 
beyond  which  no  man  could  survive  or 
no  object  could  enter  into  the  atmos- 
phere beyond  that  height  without  burn- 
ing up  or  disintegrating  was  25,000  feet. 
They  were  teaching  that  to  our  kids  who 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  airmen 
who  every  day  go  beyond  that  height. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  eco- 
nomics. We  are  teaching  our  kids  the 
economics  of  Adam  Smith  and  Henry 
George  diluted  by  the  new  kind  of  eco- 
nomics practiced  by  State  Department 
officials.  In  order  to  change  this,  we 
may  have  to  change  Congress,  because 
I  believe  the  majority  of  this  Congress 
grew  up  In  that  atmosphere  of  economic 
teaching. 

In  trying  to  talk  to  some  Congress- 
men that  I  have  known  for  years  about 
restrictive  trade  covenants  I  have  found 
that  they  Just  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  born 
in  the  days  of  McKinley.  Sometimes  it 
worries  me  so  much  that  I  hate  to  shake 
hands  with  people,  especialy  If  they  have 
a  bandage  on  their  hand.  Maybe  that 
Is  one  reason  why  we  ought  to  have 
younger  men  In  the  Congress  after  this 
present  flock  of  young  men  get  out  of 
the  way,  because  they  are  so  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  with  the  free  trade  ideol- 
ogy that  they  are  even  worse  than  we 
oldtimers  who  have  passed  through  that 
stage  and.  Incidentally,  who  have  gone 
through  a  change  of  life.  We  do  not  do 
the  things  that  we  used  to  do  as  freemen. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  per- 
haps there  is  something  to  the  plea  of 
the  little  fellow  who  said,  "I  just  lost 
my  job  in  a  sporting  goods  company." 

He  was  asked.  "Why  did  you  lose  your 
job?" 

He  said.  "Because  we  can't  compete 
with  the  Japanese  baseball  gloves." 


How  do  you  like  to  see  the  American 
baseball  teams— the  American  national 
sport— depend  on  tlie  production  of  an- 
other nation  before  they  field  a  team? 
Gentlemen.  I  ask  you  to  get  the  eight 
books  of  our  hearings  in  1962  and  read 
them.  Read  the  reports,  so  that  you  can 
then  bring  yourself  up  to  date  later  with 
the  new  report  that  we  are  preparing 
right  now.  And  the  new  report,  gentle- 
men, will  open  the  eyes  of  any  person 
who  is  willing  to  have  his  eyes  opened. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  I  say  with  ail 
kindliness  to  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  say  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  so  adamant,  so  strong,  and  so 
positive  in  their  position  on  free  trade 
that,  if  they  get  a  little  industry  in  their 
communities  which  is  hurt,  they  will 
change  their  tunes  dam  quick. 

You  know,  the  other  day  the  Senate 
defeated  a  rider  on  a  bill  to  restrict  the 
Imports  of  beef.  If  you  watch  TV  on 
Sunday,  you  will  find  out  to  whom  I 
refer.  My  two  Senators— without  men- 
tioning their  names — both  voted  to  re- 
fuse to  curtail  the  import  of  meats. 

Their  excuse  was:  it  was  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumers.  It  gave  them 
cheaper  meat.  Did  it?  it  did  not. 
Meats  in  the  shops  are  not  labeled  as 
to  their  origin;  they  know  this  or  should 
know  It.  This  kind  of  excuse  usually 
comes  from  diehard  free  traders  or, 
worse,  fence  straddlers  who  want  to  be 
on  both  sides  all  the  time.  These  gentle- 
men are  from  Pennsylvania,  so  they 
should  know  this  story  about  Imported 
beef. 

In  today's  morning  paper  from  Pitts- 
burgh, they  should  find  some  enlighten- 
ing things.  Six  men  have  been  sent  to 
jail  because  they  pawned  off  onto 
Innocent  meat  buyers  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania 10  million  pounds  of  horsemeat 
from  Mexico  as  hamburger  and  bone- 
less beef.  I  believe  the  stlffest  sentence 
was  a  few  months  in  Jail,  and  a  $6,000 
fine,  or  something  like  that.  I  wonder 
how  many  horses  I  have  eaten  in  the  last 
3  years?  Evidently  I  paid  like  all  the 
others  In  my  State  for  "beef"  not  know- 
ing It  was  horsemeat  or  imported.  The 
price  was  the  same. 

We  argue  on  this  floor  about  laws  re- 
garding adding  coloration  to  oranges,  or 
having  truth  in  advertising,  or  truth  In 
packaging.  We  argue  about  sanitation 
laws  for  every  product  in  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  in  making  cheese, 
we  are  required  to  wear  white  aprons 
we  have  to  separate  the  manufacture  of 
bluemould  cheeses  from  the  Schweitzer 
and  Swiss  type  and  Limburger  and  other 
white  cheeses.  We  separate  them  be- 
cause they  contaminate  each  other  Yet 
we  allow  tons  of  cheese  to  come  into  this 
country  which  has  been  produced  under 
conditions  which  are  prohibited  in  this 
country.  When  we  analyze  the  imported 
cheese,  we  have  difficulty  separating  the 
herd  from  the  curd. 

It  is  Just  fantastic.  As  I  have  sat  here 
in  the  House,  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
best  bleeding  hearts  in  my  life  on  this 
floor.  I  often  want  to  come  down  and 
look  and  see  how  red  the  carpet  is 
around  them.  I  believe  that  is  why  we 
clianged  the  color.  The  other  one 
showed  too  much.  They  bleed  for  the 
poor  innocent  American  consumer  who 
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might  buy  a  product  packaged  or  made 
in   Pennsylvania,   like   the  mushrooms 
produced   by  my  growers  in  PenS 
vania.  for  fear  that  product  has  S 
produced  without  the  proper  inspecS 
and  the  proper  sanitation  and  all  ttie» 
things  that  have  to  be  done  so  the  co^ 
sumer    is    protected.     Yet    they   allow 
mushrooms  to  come  In  from  Formosa  by 
the  shipload,  which  are  being  sold  in  the 
U.S.  markets.    There  is  no  restriction  on 
age  of  workers  or  dress  of  workers  or 
sanitation,  on  the  farms  or  in  the  oroc 
essing  plants  or  anything  else.   They  aro 
being  sold  for  49  cents  for  an  8-ouncecan 
of  whole  button  mushrooms  from  For- 
mosa, which  are  shipped  over  here  and 
from  the  same  shelf  with  mushrooms 
from   eastern  Pennsylvania  mushroom 
producers,  the  finest  mushrooms  in  the 
world,  which  are  selling  for  over  $l  for 
8  ounces  of  button  mushrooms 
*u^  course.  It  may  be  immaterial  to 
the  fellows  in  the  cotton  States,  whether 
the  mushroom  industry  is  going  out  of 
business,    because    we    are    protecting 
the  cotton  Industry  against  overseas  cot- 
ton.   Believe  me.  we  are  only  going  to 
protect  It  untU  the  production  of  cotton 
in  many  countries,  including  India  and 
Latin  America^-I  understand  they  are 
clearing  thousands  of  acres  now  in  Nic- 
aragua to  promote  growth  of  cotton— we 
have  been  dealing  in  cotton  and  textiles 
under  false  pretenses  for  many  years 
anyway,  because  they  have  been  buying 
one  bale  of  cotton  and  shipping  in  two 
bales  of   textiles,  so  for  every  cotton 
worker  Job  we  have  preserved,  we  have 
lost  three  or  four  textile  workers 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  power- 
ful and  very  interesting  statement  here 
today,  for  the  series  of  hearings  he  has 
held  on  this  subject  and  for  the  leader- 
ship he  is  exercising  in  this  area.  Par- 
ticularly I  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the 
steelworkers  and  textile  workers  of  my 
district  and  the  many  more  like  them 
across  the  United  States  whose  jobs  are 
threatened  by  this  very  problem  which 
the  gentleman  has  so  well  explored  today. 
I  thank  him.  too,  on  behalf  of  mothers 
across  this  country  whose  sons  in  Viet- 
nam are  threatened  by  the  present  trade 
policies  and  those  the  President  has  pro- 
posed for  the  future  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries, which  polices  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  in  his  remarks. 

It  happens  that  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents are  steelworkers.  Their  jobs 
were  threatened  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  as  they  are  this  year  by  this  prob- 
lem, as  the  gentleman  knows.  As  he  has 
said.  It  is  true  that  the  steel  industry  Is 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle,  which,  having  slept 
through  the  revolution,  has  now  decided 
to  wake  up  and  stand  up,  pick  up  a 
musket  and  commence  firing.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  awakening,  though  be- 
lated, has  come.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  matter  of  concern  for  all  industry  and 
all  labor,  and  not  Just  the  fight  of  those 
already  burned  in  this  fire,  like  glass  or 
textiles.  Yesterday  it  was  textiles,  today 
steel,  tomorrow  it  could  be  many  other 
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American  industries  threaiiened  by  this 
same  challenge  of  low  wage  area  foreign 
competition.  When  my  neighbor's 
house  is  burning  down,  my  house  Is  no 
longer  safe.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time 
to  act,  and  to  act  together.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man and  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the 
many  American  citizens  whose  jobs  are 
threatened,  and  who  need  our  protection 
and  our  help. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  kindly. 

Let  me  say.  in  telkhig  about  cotton, 
there  are  some  cotton  textile  folks  who 
came  in — Mr.  Robert  Stevens.  Mr.  Bu- 
ford  Brandis  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  and  Sidney 
Korzenik  of  the  National  Knitted  Outer- 
wear Association,  and  so  on.  They  are 
lamenting,  in  a  way,  that  the  long-term 
textile  agreement  had  been  extended  for 
only  3  years.    They  wanted  5. 

I    said,     "You     know,     you     fellows 
astound  me.    There  was  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  the  long-term  agreement  meant 
something,  but,  you  know,  it  is  absolutely 
worthless  today,  because  it  does  not  cover 
any  textile  that  has  less  than  50  percent 
cotton  content.    Did  you  know  that  the 
Japanese  are  now  the  world's  foremost 
developers   of   blended   textiles?     They 
are  blending  our  cotton  textile  agreement 
right  out  of  the  window.    In  a  few  years, 
if  you  let  them  get  away  with  it— if  you 
have  this  kind  of  an  agreement  there 
will  not  be  many  straight  cotton  textiles 
Imported.    I  have  always  said  the  LTA 
was  as  worthless  as  the  paper  it  was 
written   on;    just   another   fake    time- 
consuming  excuse  in  futility.    If  you  do 
not  include  manmade  fibers  and  synthet- 
ics, you  may  as  well  forget  the  agree- 
ment, because  you  are  not  going  to  be 
fighting,      straight      cotton      imported 
textiles,  because  they  have  discovered 
that    blends    lend    themselves    to    our 
modern  methods  of  living  and  our  ways 
of  Uvmg  better  than  a  straight  cotton 
product.    Those  countries  which  were  no 
threat  at  all  to  the  textile  industry  of  the 
past  are  going  to  wake  up  and  be  a  major 
threat  to  the  industry,  because  they  do 
not  need  cotton,  which  requires  certain 
climatic  conditions  to  be  produced 

This  is  the  truth  In  the  whole  area  of 
production.  AU  the  way  along  the  line, 
Zli    .?  ''^°^®  spectrum  of  American 

bimlf  V°'?k''^  y^"  «"^  '^«  sa'^e  possi- 
bilities in  the  future.    Size  of  any  nation 

rtn  °^f"y. person  today  has  nothing  to 
Hnn^^  "•.  -^^P""  ^*s  P">ved  that. 
S7i^nf^K"^  ^.  ^^^^^^  P™o^  of  it.  The 
s^  of  the  nation  or  the  character  of  the 
people  themselves  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tomorrow's  trade  picture 

vo)^Mir^fK"«'".^-^'^*  partially,  mind 
Mn^  «^  *^*  ^^^^  °^  automated  produc- 
wh»n  ^  ^^^  ?,°^  *"  '^®  way  In,  because 
bP  n?Hr,  ^l^i^  '^«  ''^y  ^  it  Is  going  to 
be  Pitiful  to  behold.    If  they  are  scream- 

lookin°/f'°'"  ^^'.^^  ^°"*'"°^'  *»^ey  will  be 
looking  for  another  type  of  control  on 

troi  io  ^"^^^  l^'"^  ^^'^  of  death  con- 
trol because,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
With  the  people? 

unlS,."'^^"'"^'"^^^  ^^^^  unrestricted. 
uncontroUed  trade  is  ofttlmes  the  spark 

n2iJl"^vf  ^^"tomation    before    It   Is 
needed  by  the  demand  for  goods 
Automation  is  a  blessing  only  when  It 
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produces  for  use.    Automation  Is  a  curse 
when  it  produces  for  surplus. 

Before  my  lifetime  has  run  out — unless 
the  Lord  suddenly  decides  he  needs  me 
more  up  there  than  I  need  myself  down 
here— believe  me  when  I  say.  nations  will 
have  to  look  Inward  for  the  solutions  to 
their  problems  economically,  not  out- 
ward. They  are  all  looking  outward. 
The  thing  that  disturbs  me  on  this  fioor 
today  is  that  they  are  looking  one  way— 
thisaway. 

Everybody  that  makes  plans  today  for 
production   figures   say    to   themselves 
"Well,  we  will  need  so  much  for  ourselves, 
we  might  be  able  to  sell  a  little  bit  to  Joe 
across  the  street,  but  we  can  always  sell 
a  whole  lot  to  Uncle  Sucker  Sam  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean."    Some 
U.S.  Industries  rely  on  the  so-called  anti- 
dumping law.    Did  you  ever  review  the 
history  of  the  antidumping  cases  in  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission?     That  is  the 
most  miserable  record  of  maladministra- 
tion that  has  ever  been  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  democracy.  You  do  not  only 
have  to  prove  that  he  is  dumping  but  you 
have  to  prove  he  is  dumping  today.   What 
he  did  last  week?    No  matter.    They  ask, 
what  have  you  on  your  books  today  that 
will  tell  us  who  is  dumping  and  where? 
So  what  is  the  dumping  law?    It  Is  ab- 
solutely useless.     The  dumping  law  Is 
that  if  a  nation  sells  in  the  U.S.  market 
at  a  price  less  than  they  charge  in  their 
own  market,  it  is  considered  dumping. 
If  they  sell  at  a  price  in  their  markets 
comparable  to  the  price  in  our  market 
then  they  wiU  never  sell  it.    So  what  they 
do  is  where  they  do  sell  at  a  price  com- 
parable or  competitive  to  their  own  mar- 
ket, they  do  it  by  a  subsidy  from  their 
own  goverrmients. 

Trade?     It  is  a  poker  game  with  a 
marked  deck,  and  the  only  person  at  the 
table  who  carmot  read  the  deck  is  the 
U.S.  State  Department.    The  cards  are 
so  obviously  marked  that  an  innocent 
outsider  can  see  them  30  feet  away  from 
the  players.    But  it  is  even  worse  than 
that.    It  is  a  poker  game  in  which  every- 
body thinks  they  are  going  to  come  away 
winners.     We  are  the  biggest  losers  of 
all  and  we  will  just  not  admit  it.    Do 
you  know  why?    Because  they  have  you 
and  you  and  you  and  everybody  else 
In  the  United  States.  I  believe,  believ- 
ing that  we  export  more  than  we  import. 
Gentlemen,  If  ever  a  lie  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  people,  that  is 
the  biggest  one.     All  the  figures  show 
that  In  X  numbered  year  we  Imported 
$20  billion  worth  of  products  and  we 
exported  $25  billion.    So  we  had  $5  bil- 
lion surplus.    But  I  have  said  this  before, 
and  I  will  say  it  again,  this  is  double- 
talk  bookkeeping.     The  difference  be- 
tween the  figures  has  to  be  analyzed,  dis- 
counting that  part  of  our  shipments  in 
exports  purchased  by  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  nearer  to  truthful  report- 
ing.    Remember  that  under  exports  we 
count  Public  Law  430  exports  at  our 
value.    We  count  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  aid  material  and  equipment 
that  we  buy  for  other  countries.     We 
even  count,  mind  you,  about  $90  million 
a  year  worth  of  CARE  packages.     To 
our  bookkeepers  these  are  exports.   They 
are  exports  and  you  Just  carmot  say 
that  they  are  telling  a  Ue.    They  are  just 


perpetrating  a  fraud.  There  is  a  little 
difference  there;  the  difference  between 
a  he  and  a  fraud,  you  figure  it  out. 
When  we  measure  imports,  we  measure 
them  at  the  price  f.o.b.  foreign  shipping 
port.  When  we  measure  exports  we 
take  the  price  landed  foreign  shore  plus 
customs,  insurance,  and  freight.  If  we 
buy  $100  million  worth  of  textiles  from 
Japan — and  believe  me  we  do — when 
that  $100  mllUon  of  textiles  arrives  in 
the  United  States  it  is  considered  an  im- 
port of  $100  million  because  that  is  what 
we  paid  for  the  product  hi  Japan. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  ship 
$100  million  worth  of  cotton,  we  add  to 
that  customs,  insurance,  and  freight, 
which  by  rule  of  thumb  is  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
goods.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  export  Is 
listed  as  over  $120,000,000  worth  of  ex- 
ports. Whom  are  we  fooling?  i  do  not 
know  but  I  have  a  good  idea.  It  is  not 
me,  is  it  you?  In  the  column  here  where 
we  list  "exports,"  we  put  down  $20  mil- 
lion surplus.  So,  we  make  $20  million 
right  away  for  our  trade  balance.  It  is 
that  simple,  only  do  not  try  to  spend  the 
surplus  because  it  is  not  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  proof  I  can  cite 
is  the  fact  that  if  we  were  selling  from 
$3.5  to  $6  billion  a  year  more  goods  than 
the  amount  of  goods  we  are  purchasing, 
why  would  we  be  in  debt  to  the  extent  of 
$23  billion  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  and  I  are  In  busi- 
ness, and  If  I  buy  less  from  you  than  you 
do  from  me,  how  are  you  going  to  have 
a  surplus?  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
telling  the  pubUc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  dislike  reading  articles 
and  various  quotations.  However,  I  do 
believe  that  upon  occasions  some  things 
have  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a  moet 
difficult  problem  at  this  time.  I  wish  I 
had  more  time  during  which  to  go  into 
this  subject.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
Lord  will  spare  me— and  I  do  hope  He 
does  not  need  me  for  a  few  years  yet — I 
Intend  to  take  the  floor  again  to  discuss 
other  facets  of  this  problem. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  right  now  we 
are  faced  with  a  very  serious  reality;  and 
that  is  that  the  Kermedy  round  of  nego- 
tiations is  about  to  expire.  The  Con- 
gress will  probably  be  asked,  through 
unanimous  consent  or  through  whatever 
other  type  of  consent  is  necessary,  to  just 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  5-year  term 
agreement  for  3  months  or  6  months,  or 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  until 
they  can  get  around  to  doing  more  about 
it.  All  of  us  know  what  has  held  it  up 
over  the  intervening  years,  the  French 
agricultural  attitude.  But  all  of  us  were 
told  something  was  going  to  be  done 
about  it.  What  they  propose  to  do  is 
completely  out  of  line  with  logic. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  that  demand  attention.  I 
believe  the  proposal  currently  being  con- 
sidered ought  to  be  given  full  publicity. 
If  the  proposal  prevails  you  can  count  on 
more  unemployment  in  every  sector  of 
the  Industrial  complex. 

The  so-called  Kermedy  roimd  of  tariff 
negotiations  is  reaching  a  climax  within 
a  few  weeks.  It  has  run  a  very  tortured 
course  indeed;  and  even  at  this  late  date 
no  one  knows  whether  It  will  be  com- 
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pleted  in  time  to  be  proclaimed  before 
June  30.  when  the  President's  authority 
for  the  negotiations  expires. 

One  of  the  uncertainties  confronting 
the  negotiations  resides  in  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  we  will 
not  negotiate  Industrial  tarilTs  unless 
this  country  obtains  suitable  conces- 
sions on  agricultural  products  In  foreign 
markets.  It  was  agreed  In  May  1963  and 
May  1964  by  ministerial  resolutions  of 
GATT  that  with  respect  to  agricultural 
products  the  negotiations  would  provide 
"acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets"  to  permit  the  significant  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  world  trade  in 
agricultural  products. 

When  the  European  Economic  Ccmu- 
munlty  "tabled"— that  Is,  submitted— its 
offer  on  agricultural  products  In  1966.  it 
was  found  to  be  very  meager  and  unsatis- 
factory to  the  United  States  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation.  In  other  words,  the  offer 
did  not  represent  anything  that  could 
reasonably  be  interpreted  as  "accepta- 
ble conditions  of  access  to  world  mar- 
kets" for  agricultural  products. 

In  view  of  the  American  commitment 
not  to  negotiate  the  tariff  on  Industrial 
items,  the  deadlock  was  such  that  the 
negotiations  could  not  proceed  If  there 
were  no  further  offer. 

In  order  to  break  the  deadlock  our 
negotiators  have  suggested  a  substitute 
linked  with  an  international  grain  agree- 
ment. The  proposal  Is  to  Induce  other 
countries  to  agree  to  shoulder  a  share 
of  the  burden  of  feeding  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

The  other  coimtrles  should  Indeed 
carry  their  proper  share  In  distributing 
grain  to  the  starving  people.  However 
I  am  puzzled  by  the  notion  that  this  Is  a 
function  of  GATT,  which  is  to  say.  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
How  does  the  plan  to  Induce  other  coim- 
trles to  participate  in  our  food-for-peace 
program  or  to  lighten  our  burden  under 
Public  Law  480  shipments  to  needy  na- 
tions, become  involved  with  the  trade 
and  tariff  negotiations  of  the  Kennedy 
round? 

The  Kennedy  round  Is  the  name  given 
to  the  tariff  negotiations  that  are  being 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  A  reading 
of  the  authorization  of  the  President  as 
contained  in  that  act,  namely,  to  "enter 
Into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries." does  not  lead  one  to  believe  that 
Inducing  other  countries  to  share  our 
self -assumed  burden  to  supply  wheat  or 
other  food  to  hungry  people  of  the  world, 
was  contemplated  as  a  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's activity  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 


What  was  the  President  authorized  to 
do  under  that  act  when  he  entered  into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries? 
He  was  authorized  imder  section  201(a) 
(2)  to  "proclaim  such  modification  or 
continuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  ex- 
cise treatment,  or  such  additional  Im- 
port restrictions,  as  he  determines  to  be 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
such  trade  agreement." 

That  Is  aU.  There  Is  nothing  about 
inducing  other  countries  to  take  a  load 
off  our  shoulders  in  our  effort  to  help 
feed  starving  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.    The  President  Is  authorized  to 


deal  with  "any  existing  duty  or  other  im- 
port restriction"  and  that  Is  all. 

Assuming  that  the  EEC  countries  and 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  world  such  as 
Japan  and  England  should  indeed  agree 
to  provide  some  of  the  food  that  we  re- 
gard as  necessary  to  prevent  starvation 
in  India.  Pakistan  or  other  parts  of  the 
world,  what  has  that  to  do  with  duties 
and  other  Import  restrictions? 

There  is  no  relevance  at  all  between 
the  President's  authority  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  along  certain 
specified  lines  to  modify  duties  or  their 
continuance  or  to  modify  or  continue 
other  import  restrictions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  may  or  may  not  be  done 
by  other  countries  in  helping  us  or  not 
helping  us  with  the  problem  of  feeding 
himgry  people,  on  the  other. 

The  two  activities  have  no  relation  to 
each  other. 

It  Is  clear,  that  what  is  proposed  under 
the  food-aid  commitment  by  other  coun- 
tries, Is  a  substitute  for  the  "access  com- 
mitment" under  which  we  were  to  be  as- 
sured continuing  access  to  the  EEC  grain 
mtoket. 

That  "guaranteed  access"  was  to  be 
the  quid  pro  quo  that  we  exacted  from 
the  EEC  countries  in  return  for  which 
we  would  consent  to  negotiate  tariff  re- 
ductions on  industrial  Items. 

Now  that  the  EEC  offer  under  the 
"guaranteed  access"  was  regarded  as 
completely  unsatisfactory  because  of  its 
extremely  limited  range,  the  whole  Ken- 
nedy round  was  confronted  with  a  crisis. 
The  EEC  had  not  met  our  conditions  for 
negotiating  the  industrial  items.  It  had 
not  fulfilled  in  any  reasonable  degree  the 
"guaranteed  access"  to  her  agricultural 
markets. 

In  this  dilemma  someone  suggested  the 
substitution.  If  Instead  of  giving  us  a 
guaranteed  access  to  the  EEC  market  for 
farm  products,  a  condition  on  which  the 
EEC  was  defaulting,  why  not  accept  in 
lieu  of  this  guarantee  a  helping  hand  to- 
ward lightening  our  burden  incurred 
through  feeding  starving  people. 

This  suggested  substitute  Is  preposter- 
ous. It  would  Ignore  completely  the 
mandate  of  Congress  as  laid  down  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Nowhere  In  that 
Mt  Is  found  anything  tliat  relates  to  a 
shift  of  financial  burdens  among  nego- 
tiating countries  as  a  suitable  subject 
for  negotiation  in  lieu  oi  tariffs  and  trade 
restrictions.  Only  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  Intent  and  letter  of  the  legislation 
which  is  to  say,  of  the  Congress,  could 
lead  to  the  entertainment  of  the  sug- 
gested substitute. 

Why  not  say  that  if  other  countries 
will  shoulder  a  part  of  our  antlpoverty 
program  we  will  give  them  the  Panama 
Canal  or  Alaska  as  a  concession  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act? 

The  executive  branch,  and  especially 
the  State  Department,  has  not  been 
backward  in  ignoring  Congress;  but  the 
suggestion  of  swapping  a  wholly  imre- 
lated  offer  for  a  relevant  offer  when  the 
latter  falls,  goes  even  beyond  the  usual 
degree  of  disregard. 

In  order  to  salvage  the  Kennedy  round, 
which  is  about  to  collapse  because  of 
our  determination  not  to  negotiate  In- 
dustrial products  tmless  we  receive  an 
equivalent    concession    on    agricultural 
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products.  It  Is  hardly  in  order  to  selyp 
upon  some  device  that  lies  entirely  out 
side  the  President's  authorization  under 
the  law  to  make  it  possible  to  claxm  that 
our  condition  for  continuing  the  neen 
tiatlons  had  been  met.  ^°' 

The  effort  to  make  this  unjustifiable 
substitute  is,  if  anything,  evidence  of 
desperation  in  our  negotiators. 

It  would  not  be  a  victory  for  us  even 
if  the  substitutes  should  be  accepted  bv 
the  EEC.  It  would  let  them  off  the  hook 
so  to  speak,  so  far  as  the  guaranteed  ac- 
cess Is  concerned.  Quite  surely  our  ovm 
appropriation  for  Public  Law  480  and 
food  for  peace  would  not  be  reduced 

The  aid  commitment  sought  from  other 
countries  would  clearly  not  fill  the  bill 
It  Is  an  outrage  that  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations should  entertain  so  wild  a  su«- 
gesUon  as  that  contained  In  the  substi- 
tute. It  Is  extralegal,  and  the  special 
representative  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statement  It 
may  well  be  Important  for  us  to  examine 
the  situation  in  certain  U.S.  Industries 
Can  they  stand  a  sell-out  such  as  con- 
templated In  the  proposed  food  agree- 
ment. 

I  think  not.  After  hearing  testimony 
part  of  which  I  Intend  to  give  you  now' 
I  am  positive  that  the  Impending  crisis 
in  world  trade  will  be  hastened  if  the 
foregoing  proposal  becomes  a  reality. 

i'KXTlLES 

Mr.  Robert  Stevens,  president  of  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co..  stated : 

with  a  total  balance  of  payments  deficit 
of  $1.4  billion  last  year,  it  Is  an  Interesting 
but  unwelcome  fact  that  roughly  two-third* 
of  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  Is  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  textile  product  Im- 
ports. 

In  commenting  on  low-cost  foreign 
Imports,  Mr.  Sidney  Korzenlk.  of  the  Na- 
tional Knitted  Outerwear  Association 
said: 

Our  Ubor  coets  are  10  to  16  times  greater 
than  those  of  competitors  overseas;  and  they 
are  now  using  American  management,  Amer- 
ican know-how,  and  modem  machinery. 

I  asked  Mr.  Buford  Brandis,  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, "What  Is  the  problem  behind  the 
import  problem?"    Mr.  Brandis  replied: 

This  Is  the  cost  problem. 

Congressman  Daniels,  in  pursuing  my 
question,  asked  Mr.  Brandis: 

with  American  technical  know-how  and 
modem  methods  of  mass  production,  would 
that  not  offset  the  Increase  In  cost  for  wages 
and  taxes? 

Mr.  Brandis  replied  with  an  emphatic. 
"No.  sir."  Mr.  Brandis  said  that  the 
U3.  industry  has  no  real  secret  tech- 
nology. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  Industries  because  of 
their  low-wage  production  costs,  I  asked 
Mr.  Morton  Darman  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers: 

If  we  open  up  the  whole  world  to  your 
products,  If  we  have  a  complete  free  trads 
world,  can  the  American  Industry  survive? 


I   r 

United  States,  wrote  to  union  represent- 
atives regarding  reduced  production  be- 
cause of  textile  import.  Mr.  Cross 
stated: 

Of  its  total  7,464  looms.  3,307  looms  or  44 
percent  produce  gingham.  A  year  ago  these 
looms  were  operating  a  scheduled  5.6  day 
week,  working  three  shifts  a  day.  Now  aU 
are  operating  only  four  days  a  week.  This  re- 
duction has  an  immediate  effect  on  the  earn- 
ings of  Dan  River  workers  and  is  the  price 
they  pay  for  accelerated  imports  of  cotton 
textiles. 

Mr.  E.  Fountalne  Broun,  of  the  Man- 
Made  Fiber  Producers  Association,  em- 
phasized that  textile  Imports  direct  a 
threat  to  already  depressed  Appalachla. 
Mr.  Broun  stated : 

There  are  1,023.000  Textile  Industry  joba  In 
Appalachla  and  within  50  miles  of  it.  ... 
The  danger  which  exists,  and  Is  increasing, 
to  the  Textile  Industry  Is  uncontrolled  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  of  textiles  products  and  ap- 
parel containing  man-made  fibers  and  wool, 
as  well  as  increasing  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
tile products  and  apparel. 

They  (textile  Imports)  clearly  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  of  serious  proportions  on  employ- 
ment and  economic  activity  In  the  Appa- 
lachian Region  and  in  other  areas. 

STEEL — PIG    IKON     IMPORTS     ADTnSXLT     AFFBCT 

STXKL   INDUSTKT 

Congressman  John  Buchanan,  of  Ala- 
bama, quoting  from  a  special  report  on 
steel  In  Business  Week  of  June  1966, 
stated: 

WhUe  the  US.  had  net  steel  exports  of 
about  4  million  tons  in  1967,  by  1968  this  had 
been  replaced  by  net  steel  Imports  of  8  mil- 
lion tons. 

U.S.  Department  of  Ck>mmerce  figures  on 
pig  iron  ImportaUon  revealed  that:  "pig  iron 
imported  in  1965  was  883,000  tons  plus;  In 
1966.  1,183.666  tons.  Exported  in  1966  were 
28566  tons;  exported  In  1868  only  18.122 
tons." 

This  shows  a  total  dollar  drain  to  the  U.8. 
of  »8,944,161  in  two  years,  1966  and  1966  on 
pig  iron  alone  which  U  a  small  segment  of 
our  economy. 

IMPORTS  THREATENING  ONE  OF  AMZRICA'S  MOST 
BASIC  AND   IMPORTANT   INDUSTRIia STXKL 

Quoting  from  figures  compiled  by  the 
Iron  &  steel  InsUtute,  Congressman 
Richard  McCarthy  stated: 

A  total  90  mUUon  tons  of  products  from 
steel  mills  were  produced  here  by  domestic 
corporations  last  year.  ...  our  country's 
exports  hit  a  new  low— 1.7  million  tons,  a 
level  that  has  not  been  this  low  since  1959. 
This  brought  the  United  States  a  deficit  of 
more  than  «900  mllUon  in  Internal  trade. 
Nearly  half  of  these  imports  came  from 
Japan. 


Chairman,  the  Nationwide  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy: 

The  principle  of  cost  reduction  In  manu- 
facturing nevertheless  remains  the  same. 
The  reduction  must  come  from  the  factor 
where  the  real  cost  lies.    This  Is  labor. 

The  case  of  steel.  Here  I  make  some  cal- 
culations that  can  be  followed  In  the  state- 
ment which  concludes  on  page  10.  Pirst,  I 
wish  to  say  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  that 
the  steel  Industry  has  often  been  accused  of 
inefficiency  and  It  is  for  that  reason  It  Is 
losing  Its  export  markets  and  it  is  for  thU 
reason  Imports  are  flowing  in  at  a  higher 
level. 

Let  me  point  out  that  productivity  In 
American  steel  plants  has  risen  60  percent 
since  1960  with  the  result  that  in  1966  the 
Industry  produced  32.4  percent  more  basic 
steel  with  13  percent  fewer  workers  than  In 
1950.  or  a  drop  of  76.000  workers. 

Considering  the  Increase  in  population 
during  this  period,  some  24  percent,  the  load 
placed  on  other  industries  and  other  eco- 
nomic activities  by  this  disgorgement  of 
workers  was  naturally  heavy;  for  If  steel  had 
absorbed  Its  share  of  the  population  in- 
crease In  employment  It  would  have  added 
140,000  workers  Instead  of  dropping  76,000. 
The  absorption  elsewhere,  therefore,  must 
be  315,000  to  avoid  unemployment.  The 
question  arises  of  how  high  a  mechanization 
speed  the  economy  can  stand. 

In  other  words,  If  steel  had  done  what 
coal  did  during  this  period.  It  would  have 
disgorged  not  76,000  workers  but  about 
250,000  workers.  It  could  have  been  com- 
petitive. It  could  have  exported  and  it 
could  have  withstood  the  Imports  of  stoeL 
The  displacement  In  steel  was  not  great 
enough  in  fact  to  effect  the  magnitude  at 
cost  reduction  necessary  to  achieve  com- 
petltlveness  with  Imports.  As  I  point  out 
there,  again  making  a  calculation  which  I 
hope  is  clear  and  can  be  followed  by  anyone 
with  ordinary  arithmetical  training,  this, 
as  I  say.  reinforces  the  conclusion  that  about 
335.000  workers  would  have  to  be  displaced 
out  of  500.000  for  steel  to  be  competitive. 

This  Is  not  offered  as  an  exact  measure. 
It  is  offered  as  a  way  of  calculating  what 
it  win  take  In  terms  of  employment  for  an 
mdustry  to  become  competitive  with  imports 
if  the  Imports  are  underselling  by  as  much 
as  say  10  percent,  and  In  some  Instances,  of 
course,  Imports  undersell  by  more  than  10 
percent. 


Mr.  Darman's  reply  ■was,  "No,  sir." 
Mr.  Cross  of  the  Dan  River  Mills  Co., 
the  largest  gingham  producer  In  the 


Following  Is  an  excerpt  from  testimony 
or  Mr.  John  P.  Roche,  president.  Amer- 
ican Iron  &  Steel  Institute: 

ni.?^^  °'  '***^  ™*"  products  Into  the 

foa^n^*^  ^  ^'°^  '°**'«*  approximately 
10.383,000  tons,  representing  10.3  percent  of 
the  total  market.  Just  4  years  before,  in 
1881,  Imports  were  3,163,000  tons.  This  com- 
pares with  the  1966-67  period  when  such  Im- 
ports averaged  only  1.300,000  tons,  or  about 

of  tK«  ?^  ^^^  r^^tt.  The  significance 
of  the  1966  Import  volume  can  be  gaged  from 
^l^^  ^''*  "  ^  equivalent  tithe  cW^ 

fl^h  °?P-.  "'*'  °'  ^^'^  Steel  CorpT  the 
flfth  and  sixth  largest  American  steel  pro- 
aucers.  which  directly  employ  79,000  workers. 

fm^vJj?**^®'"'   ^   ^<^"<*e   an   excerpt 

from  testimony  of  Mr.  O.  R.  Btrackbeto, 
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I  also  Include  an  excerpt  frwn  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Clark  E.  McDonald,  manag- 
ing director.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manu- 
facturers Association: 

In  1960,  the  UJ8.  manufacturers  of  hard- 
wood plywood  produced  93  percent  of  our 
domestic  consumption.  That  same  year  ply- 
wood was  added  to  the  offer  list  for  the  OATT 
negotiations,  despite  the  efforts  of  our  asso- 
ciation, then  the  Hardwood  Plywood  Insti- 
tute, which  filed  a  brief  and  made  an  appear- 
ance befcn-e  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Committee  of  Reciprocity  Information. 
At  the  GATT  negotiations  in  1951  the  duty 
on  plywood,  other  than  birch,  alder,  and  red 
cedar,  was  reduced  from  40  percent  ad  va- 
lorem to  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

Hardwood  plywood  Imports  in  1961 
amounted  to  67  million  square  feet.  The  year 
1963  was  the  beginning  of  the  deluge  with 
the  Japanese  assuming  the  lead  which  they 
have  yet  to  relinquish.  In  the  early  years 
most  imported  plywood  was  for  use  as  door 
skins  or  stock  panels. 

By  1954  Imports  had  Increased  740  percent, 
accounting  for  over  one- third  of  the  entire 
U.S.  consumption.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
the  Hardwood  Plywood  Institute  filed  an 
escape  clause  complaint  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission; the  hearings  were  held  In  March 
1965.  On  June  22.  1955.  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion Issued  Its  decision  finding  no  injury;  the 


principal  reason  given  was  that  the  downward 
trend  of  the  Industry  had  not  existed  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  establish  serious 
injury. 

By  1958.  after  imports  had  increased  1.600 
percent  from  the  1960  total  and  had  account- 
ed for  53  percent  of  the  UJ3.  consumption,  a 
second  escape  clause  complaint  was  filed. 
Hearings  were  held  in  April  1959,  and  again 
the  Tariff  Commission  denied  relief  on  the 
groimd  that  the  imported  material,  by  having 
a  lower  price,  had  established  a  new  market. 

During  1066  imports  Increased  to  2.1  billion 
square  feet,  over  37  times  the  1960  import 
figure,  to  account  for  54  percent  of  the  U.S. 
consumption  of  hardwood  plywood.  With 
only  one  exception,  every  year  since  1960  has 
seen  more  UjB.  Imports  of  hardwood  plywood 
than  In  the  previous  year  and  in  every  year 
since  1957  the  foreign  production  has  sur- 
passed the  UJ5.  production  In  the  domestic 
market.  According  to  current  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Import  totals  for  the' 
first  6  months  of  1986  are  up  28  percent  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year's  record 
consumption  of  Imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  foUowlng  Is  an  excerpt 
from  testimony  of  Mr.  John  T    Hall 
president,  the  Hall  China  Co.:      ' 

Mr.  Hall.  It  has  been  said  that  we  run 
inefficient  plants  but  in  this  particular  case 
the  casting  trade  is  done  exactiy  in  the  same 
manner  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  In  Portugal, 
and  In  Japan  as  it  u  done  In  the  United 
States.  It  U  done  by  hand  In  plaster  molds. 
It  Is  no  different.  It  is  cUy  In  suspension 
poured  into  a  plaster  mold  until  the  desired 
thickness  is  attained  and  then  the  excess 
clay  In  suspension  U  dumped  out  of  the 
mold.  There  are  no  mechanical  contrivances 
or  Inventions  which  make  the  Japanese 
plant  more  efficient  than,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  Hall  China  Co. 

The  main  difference  In  selling  price  Is  due 
to  the  tremendous  difference  in  wages  paid. 
A  person  running  a  plate-forming  machine 
in  the  United  States  earns  about  $2.95  per 
hour— fringes  Included.  The  operator  of  a 
similar  machine  in  Italy  will  receive  67  cents 
per  hour,  and  a  Japanese  will  do  the  same 
work  for  36  cents  per  hotir.  A  plate-forming 
machine  would  make  these   [indicating]. 

All  the  pottery  industry  have  a  terriflcaUy 
high  labor  cost.  The  ratio  of  direct  labor 
cost  to  goods  sold  runs  In  the  neighborhood 
of  73  percent.  That  Is  the  cost  of  goods, 
not  goods  sold.  It  runs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  73  percent.  As  a  ratio  of  sales,  It  will  be 
slightly  over  60  percent.  Consequently,  when 
a  factory  In  Japan  wlU  pay  36  cents  an  hour 
and  make  the  ware  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  It  Is  made  in  this  country  where  we  pay 
»3.70  per  hour  they  could  probably  sell  the 
ware  for  a  good  deal  less  than  the  $6  a  dozen. 
The  aforementioned  examples  of  the  dis- 
parity in  wages  between  the  American  potter 
and  his  foreign  counterpart  Illustrate  the 
difference  in  wages  ttiat  prevail  in  all 
crafts.  .  .  . 

The  competition  of  Increased  Imports  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  major  factors 
influencing  the  downward  trend  of  recent 
years  In  employment  and  output  In  the 
earthenware  and  household  china  segments 
but  not  in  the  commercial  (hotel  and 
restaurant)  segment  of  the  domestic  pottery 
Industry.  Imports  of  earthenware  and 
household  china  rose  rapidly  between  1964 
and  1960  (142  percent  and  60  percent,  re- 
spectively), and  increased  to  a  substantial 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  (27  percent  for 
earthenware  and  90  percent  for  household 
china  In  1960).  The  consensus  of  most 
manufacturers  and  importers  consulted  for 
this  study  was  that  the  Increases  In  the 
share  of  the  market  going  to  foreign  sup- 
pUers  were  chiefly  due  to  the  substantial 
price  differentials  favoring  Imports  espe- 
cially those  from  Japan. 
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I  Include  an  excerpt  from  testimony 
of  Mr.  William  P.  Holmes,  president 
Wilson  Sporting  Ooods  Co.: 

tK^'^o  ?°"*«-  Mr-  Chairman,  members  of 
^m,  ^^^°^°^'***  °^  ^I'O''-  my  name  la 
wmiam  P.  Holmes.  I  am  president  of  the 
Wilson  Sporting  Ooods  Co.  and  am  here  on 
behalf  of  the  Athletic  Goods  Manufacturers 
Assoclauon,  representing  baseball  and  soft- 
Unlted  s^  ani  nUtt  manufacturers  of  the 

We  represent  approximately  90  to  95  per- 
centof  the  productive  capacity  of  this  in- 
dustry domestically. 

Imports  of  these  products  which  were 
negligible  in  1956.  Increased  substantially 
each  year  until  In  1966,  approximately  70 
percent  of  all  the  baseball  and  softbaU  gloves 
and  mitts  sold  In  the  umted  States  were 
actually  manufactured  In  Japan  During 
this  period,  some  domestic  producers  were 
forced  out  of  buslneeB,  and  aU  others  drasti- 
cally curtailed  production  In  line  with  re- 
duced sales. 

You  have  before  you  on  page  2  of  my 
teetlmony  a  table  that  clearly  shows  a  his- 
torical picture  of  the  annual  losses  to  Amer- 
ican industry  resulting  from  uncontroUed 
foreign  Invasion.  You  will  note  In  review- 
ing this  that  in  1956  domestic  Industry  had 
sales  Of  3,314.000  units  and  on  an  Zm^ 
bads  from  1966  through  1966.  there  was  a 
continuous  decline  until  In  1965  the  sales 
Dy  domestic  producers  amoimted  to  1.028.000 

plOC68. 

^^J^^J^^'^  ^^^^  negligible  and  not 
?^'^,  7v.  *^*  Department  of  Commerce. 
In  1957  there  were  149,000  units  Imported 

^^o^^"^****  ^^^  *°<1  the  following 
yw  533.000  umts.  In  1959  this  Increased  to 
1,271,000  and  In  1960  to  2.412,000.  and  In 
1965  there  were  3.481.000  baseball  gloves 
and  mitts  Imported. 

Actually  in  1957  Imports  accounted  for 
4.2  percent  of  the  total  apparent  conaump- 
Uon  In  this  country  and  In  1965  they  ac- 
counted for  69.9  percent. 

The  raUo  of  Imports  to  domestic  sales  la 
currenUy  338.8  percent.  The  market  as  you 
can  see  today  is  pretty  weU  dominated  by 
Imported  merchandise. 
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Uon  and  in  major  Industrlee.  a  switch  from 
an  export  to  an  Import  balance. 

During  thU  period,  automobile  passenger 
cars  switched  from  an  export  balance  of  $233 
minion  plus  to  an  Import  balance  of  $328 
mllUon  minus  In  1961.  And  the  Import  bal- 
ance  further  Increased  In  1962. 

The  textUe  group  switched  from  an  ex- 
port balance  In  1952  and  1963  of  $171  million 
plus  to  an  Import  balance  In  1961  of  $418 
mmion  minus,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
further  deterloraUon  In  the  trade  position 
by  1962. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  not 
bringing  these  particular  tables  and  Infor- 
mation down  to  date,  so  there  are  Just  a  few 
othOT  here.  House  furnishings  and  other 
flnlahed  consumer  textiles.  There  was  a 
switch  from  an  export  balance  of  $35  million 
fnT961  ^^°^  balance  of  $224  million  minus 

Steel  mill  products  switched  from  an  ex- 
port balance  of  $72  million  In  1950  and  1953 
ia«,*°  Import  balance  of  $212  million  in 
i»8i.  And  that,  of  course,  has  further  de- 
teriorated on  up  to  the  present  time 

Our  unemployment  rate  In  July  of  this 
year  was  3.9  percent  of  our  civilian  labor 
force   and  during  the  past  year  ranged  from 
a  high  of  4J$  In  July  of  last  year  to  a  low  of 
3  7  for  February  and  April  of  this  year.    On 
Its  face.  It  would  appear  that  domestic  em- 
ployment   may    not    have    suffered    greatly 
because  of  the  deterioration  of  our  trade  po- 
sition    in     10    major    groups    of    finished 
manufactures.    However,  whatever  chain  re- 
Mtlon  there  Is  In  the  loss  of  Jobs  here  as  a 
result  of  competitive  Imports  In  these  and 
other  categories  Is  perhaps  more  than  offset 
by  the  use  of  manpower  to  produce  the  ma- 
VietMm"**^'^'"''    to    service    the    war    In 
Servlrtng    the   war   m   Vietnam   will    not 
always  be  such  an  offsetting  force  of  employ- 
ment here.    We  must  be  concerned  not  only 
with  protecting  the  Jobs  of  our  American 
r«^»f "  .'"""  ^^^  'o'^-wage  produced  com- 
petitive Imports  from  overseas,  but  we  must 
CTeate  new  jobs  for  an  ever-Increasing  num- 
ber of  new  entrants  Into  the  labor  force  each 
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PoUowlng,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  excerpt 
iTom  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edward  E 
Kennedy,  research  director.  Interna- 
tional Union  of  District  50,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  8.  In  relating  our 
relatively  high  levels  and  high  standarta  of 
uvlng  to  foreign  trade,  we  think  it  Is  sig- 
nificant that  among  the  principal  Industrial 
nations  of  the  free  world  the  Umted  States 
currently  exports  only  about  5  percent  of  Its 
gross  national  product,  whUe  the  European 
Economic  Community  countries  must  find 
an  export  market  for  about  18.5  percent  of 
tnelr  gross  national  product. 

Sf.^^^^?^^  "  another  way,  the  United 
States  with  Its  great  productive  capacity,  the 
Wghest  money  wage  rates  and  the  highest 
standards  of  Uvlng,  consumes  95  percent  of 
Its  gross  national  product  while,  by  compar- 
ison, the  European  Economic  Community 
countries,  with  average  hourly  money  earn- 
ings of  somewhere  under  $1  per  hour  con- 
sume only  about  18.5  percent  of  their'  gross 
national  product. 

Dropping  down  on  page  9,  in  1962  the 
Department  of  Commerce  made  a  study  of 
the  shifts  In  the  V3.  trade  position  between 
the  years  1950  and  1963  and  the  years  1961 
and  1962.  This  Is  by  groups  of  finished 
manufactures.  "^^«>"cu 

fJ^  .fT^viif*  °^  ^^^  groupings  shows 
those  finished  manufactures  where  there 
has  been  an  Improvement  In  our  trade  posi- 
tion. In  the  second  Ust  of  these  groupings 
la  flnlahed  manufactures  where  the  shifts 
show  a  deterioration  In  the  U.S.  trade  poel- 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
Ing  expiration  of  the  time  allocated  to 
me  for  this  special  order.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  certain  pertinent  statements 
which  I  would  have  read  had  I  had  the 
time  during  which  to  do  so 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Pattkn).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.    In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  read  a  letter  from  the  petro- 
eum  Industry  appropriate  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  U.S.  economy  in  the 
area   of   trade   regulated   by   so-called 
agreements  and  Government  edicts: 
Independint  Pttholextm 

Association  of  Amebica. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  17, 1967. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dint.  .    ""  ■ 

House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  CON0RHSSJ4AN  Dent."  We  are  very 
much  concerned  about  recent  developments 
which  we  feel  poee  most  serious  threau  to 
the  Integrity  and  meanlngfulness  of  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program.    The  pres- 

united  States  east  of  the  Rockies  to  12  2  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  appears  to  be  In 
danger  of  being  circumvented  to  an  extent 
that  would  destroy  the  stability  and  mean- 
lngfulness of  the  program. 
In  addlUon.  Increased  Imports  would  wors- 


en our  baIance-of-payment«  position     oil 
Imports  are  our  largest  deficit  Item  exce«i 
Ing  $2  bUllon  annually.  *     *^*^' 

The  Immediate  threats  oome  from  thrai. 
directions  as  follows:  ^^ 

t^r^n"  .""*  President  on  April  10  modified 
toe  oil  import  proclamation  by  authorlzlne 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  his  aiTcn. 
tlon.  to  allow  Increased  Imports  of  finished 
asphalt  outside  the  quota  estabUshed  bv  th. 
12.2   percent   ratio.     There   is   no   evidence 
available   which   shows   that  Increased  to 
ports  of  finished  asphalt  are  needed  and  no 
national  security  Justification  for  importlnc 
asphalt  over  and  above  the  12.2  ratio     The 
asphalt  content  of  the  crude  oil  produced 
within  the  United  States  Is  very  substantially 
greater  than  current  and  anticipated  demand 
for  asphalt  and  U.S.  refineries  have  a  wide 
degree  of  flexibility  to  Increase  greatly  the 
output  of  asphalt.     The  stock  position  of 
asphalt  during  1966  U  substanUally  above 
that  of  preceding  years,  further  Indlcatlne 
no  shortage  In  the  supply.    Under  the  Man- 
datory Oil  Import  Program  Imports  of  fin- 
ished asphalt  have  averaged  only  17  OOO  bar 
rels  dally  during  recent  years  although  Im- 
porters    are    free    to    substanUally   Increase 
these  Imports  within  their  present  alloca- 
tion. If  they  so  desire.    Further,  under  Uie 
present  Import  program,  there  Is  no  limit 
on  the  type  of  crude  oil  that  can  be  imported 
under  a  crude  oil  allocation.    The  crude  oil 
quota  Into  the  eastern  United  States  is  over 
1  inilllon  barreU  dally,  any  part  of  which 
could  be  In  the  form  of  asphalt  bearing  crude 

Second,  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  five  appUcatlons 
involving  reflnerles  and  petrochemical  plants 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  seek- 
ing permission  to  ship  to  Continental  UJ3 
some  100.000  barrels  dally  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  an  unknown  quantity  of  petro- 
chemicals. These  applications  are  now  set 
for  public  hearing  before  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  April  20. 

Third,    the    Administration    recently   au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  foreign  trade 
zones  In  Bay  County.  Michigan,  and  at  Taft. 
Louisiana,  both  for  the  operation  of  petro- 
chemical  plants  to  be  supplied  with  petro- 
leum feedstocks  from  foreign  sources.    The 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  now  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  such  Imports  Into  a  for- 
eign trade  zone  should  be  Included  within 
the  12.2  Umltatlop.    Meanwhile,  the  petro- 
chemical companies  are  urging  that  they  be 
given  imllmlted  access  to  foreign  petroleum 
feedstocks.     The  petrochemical  Industry  is 
a  consumer  of  petroleum  like  many  other 
Industries  and  Individuals  and  It  Is  not  fair 
or  Justifiable  to  accord  one  segment  of  the 
consuming    public    preferential    treatment. 
The  petrochemical  Industry  now  constitutes 
a  market  for  domestic  oil  In  the  order  of 
500,000  barrels  dally,  about  5  percent  of  total 
domestic  producUon.    The  loss  of  any  sub- 
stantial  portion  of  this  market  to  foreign 
sources  would  constitute  a  serious  loss  to  the 
domestic  Industry. 

The  strength  of  the  domestic  oil  industry 
has  been  substantially  weakened  durtng  the 
past  ten  years.  Exploration  and  drilling 
have  steadily  declined.  As  a  result,  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves  has  been  lnadequ.ite 
and  our  security  as  to  oil  Is  seriously 
threatened. 

The  oil  Import  program  was  designed  to 
serve  one  purpose — the  national  security. 
It  cannot  remain  effective  in  serving  this 
purpose  If  It  is  to  be  used  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  asphalt  or  other  products;  to 
encourage  the  economic  development  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  to  aid 
the  competitive  position  of  Individual  re- 
fineries, or  petrochemical  compames;  or  to 
give  the  petrochemical  Industry  preferential 
treatment  over  other  consumers.  These 
other  objectives  may  be  worthy  ones,  but 
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the  oil  Import  program  was  not  designed  to 
serve  them. 

Your  consideration  of  these  matters  would 
be  very  much  appreciated,  particularly  as  to 
whether  or  not  further  legislation  Is  needed. 
In  the  meantime,  It  would  be  most  helpful 
if  you  would  urge  upon  the  President  and 
Secretary  Udall  the  need  to  continue  to  keep 
all  Imports  within  the  limitations  estab- 
lished by  the  12.2  ratio. 
Very  best  regards.  1 1 

Sincerely.  1 1 

L.  Dan  Jones, 
General  Counsel. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  pertinent  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  WnrrENER]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  pertinent  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  CTarollna  ?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  sipeaker.  the 
splendid  statement  which  has  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  during  the 
course  of  his  special  order  should  cause 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  As  I  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man's statement  with  reference  to  the 
import  problem  which  is  faced  by  every 
Ameiican.  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  appreci- 
ation for  his  learned  analysis  of  the 
Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  served  with 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
made  in-depth  studies  of  the  effects  of 
imports  upon  domestic  employment  and 
upon  our  domestic  economy 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  express  again 
to  the  gentleman  my  appreciation  for 
the  reception  which  he  has  given  to 
members  of  the  labor  and  management 
teams  from  my  area  who  have  been  con- 
f!^n  f^^^^  imports,  as  they  affect  the 
textile  industry  and  the  domestic  work 
glove  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  largest  textile  producing 
pI^u  ,"  .^'"ertca,  and  the  work  glove 
capital  of  America,  these  studies  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  his 
subcommittee  have  been  very  gratifying 

«nv  .^"^  ^°  *^«  people  whom  I 
represent. 

ro.mH  ff*?^"^- •  *^^  so-called  Kennedy 
cllma,  L^vT/''  negoUatlons  is  reaching  a 
Climax  within  a  few  weeks.    It  has  run 


a  very  tortured  course  indeed;  and  even 
at  this  late  date  no  one  knows  whether 
it  will  be  completed  in  time  to  be  pro- 
claimed before  June  30,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  for  the  negotiations 
expires. 

One  of  the  uncertainties  confronting 
the  negotiations  resides  In  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  we  will 
not  negotiate  industrial  tariffs  unless  this 
country  obtains  suitable  concessions  on 
agricultural  products  in  foreign  markets. 
It  was  agreed  in  May  1963  and  May  1964 
by  ministerial  resolutions  of  GATT  that 
with  respect  to  agricultural  products  the 
negotiations  would  provide  "acceptable 
conditions  of  access  to  world  markets" 
to  permit  the  significant  development  and 
expansion  of  world  trade  in  agricultural 
products. 

When  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity tabled— that  is,  submitted— its 
offer  on  agricultural  products  in  1966  it 
was  found  to  be  very  meager  and  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  United  States  as  a  basis 
for  negotiation.  In  other  words,  the 
offer  did  not  represent  anything  that 
could  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  "ac- 
ceptable conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets"  for  agricultural  products. 

In  view  of  the  American  commitment 
not  to  negotiate  the  tariff  on  industrial 
items,  the  deadlock  was  such  that  the 
negotiations  could  not  proceed  if  there 
were  no  further  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  I  come 
from  a  State  and  a  district  in  which 
textile  production  is  the  principal  eco- 
nomic mainstay  and  the  overwhelming 
sou'-ce  of  employment.  The  textile  in- 
dustry is  at  this  very  moment  confronted 
with  extremely  high  imports— imports 
that  have  risen  sharply  in  the  past  few 
years. 

These  imports  were  presumably  to  be 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds  by  the 
long  term  textile  agreement,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  they  have  risen  threefold 
in  terms  of  yardage  brought  In  during 
the  course  of  the  Government's  textile 
program.  During  1966  textile  imports 
exceeded  exports  by  $800  million,  where- 
as just  a  few  years  ago  this  country  was 
a  net  textile  exporter. 

Clearly,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  unthinkable  that  textUe  tariffs  should 
be  further  reduced;  and  yet  that  seems 
to  be  the  prospect  as  of  today,  assuming 
that  the  Kennedy  round  is  finally  nego- 
tiated. 

This  prospect  brings  us  back  to  the 
recent  suggestion  of  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  induce  other  countries  to  agree 
to  shoulder  a  share  of  the  burden  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  other 
countries  should  Indeed  carry  their 
proper  share  in  distributing  grain  to  the 
starving  people.  However.  I  am  puzzled 
by  the  notion  that  this  is  a  function  of 
GATT,  which  is  to  say,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  How 
does  the  plan  to  induce  other  countries 
to  participate  in  our  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram or  to  lighten  our  burden  under 
Public  Law  480  shipments  to  needy  na- 
tions become  involved  with  the  trade 
and  tariff  negotiations  of  the  Kennedy 
round? 


The  Kennedy  round  is  the  name  given 
to  the  tariff  negotiations  that  are  being 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  A  reading 
of  the  authorization  of  the  President  as 
contained  in  that  act — namely,  to  "enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries" — does  not  lead  one  to  believe 
that  inducing  other  countries  to  share 
our  self-assumed  burden  to  supply  wheat 
or  other  food  to  hungry  people  of  the 
world  was  contemplated  as  a  part  of  the 
President's  activity  imder  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act. 

What  was  the  President  authorized  to 
do  under  that  act  when  he  entered  into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries? He  was  authorized  under  section 
201(a)(2)  to  "proclaim  such  modifica- 
tion or  continuance  of  existing  duty-free 
or  excise  treatment,  or  such  additional 
Import  restrictions,  as  he  determines  to 
be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
any  such  trade  agreement." 

That  is  all.  There  is  nothing  about  in- 
ducing other  countries  to  take  a  load  off 
our  shoulders  in  our  effort  to  help  feed 
star\'ing  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
deal  with  "any  existing  duty  or  other 
Import  restriction."  and  that  is  all. 

Assimiing  that  the  EEC  countries  and 
others  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  Japan  and  England,  should  indeed 
agree  to  provide  some  of  the  food  that 
we  regard  as  necessary  to  prevent  star- 
vation in  India,  Pakistan,  or  other  parts 
of  the  world,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions? 

There  is  no  relevance  at  all  between 
the  President's  authority  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  along  certain 
specified  lines  to  modify  duties  or  their 
continuance  or  to  modify  or  continue 
other  import  restrictions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  may  or  may  not  be  done 
by  other  countries  in  helping  us  or  not 
helping  us  with  the  problem  of  feeding 
hungry  people,  on  the  other. 

The  two  activities  have  no  relation  to 
each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear.  I  believe,  that 
what  is  proposed  imder  the  food-aid 
commitment  by  other  countries,  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  access  commitment  under 
which  we  were  to  be  assured  continuing 
access  to  the  EEC  grain  market. 

That  guaranteed  access  was  to  be  the 
quid  pro  quo  that  we  exacted  from  the 
EEC  countries  in  return  for  which  we 
would  consent  to  negotiate  tariff  reduc- 
tions on  industrial  items. 

Now  that  the  EEC  offer  under  the 
guaranteed  access  was  regarded  as  com- 
pletely unsatisfactory  because  of  Its  ex- 
tremely limited  range,  the  whole  Ken- 
nedy round  was  confronted  with  a  crisis. 
The  EEC  had  not  met  our  conditions  for 
negotiating  the  industrial  items.  It  had 
not  fulfilled  in  any  reasonable  degree  the 
guaranteed  access  to  her  agricultural 
markets. 

In  this  dilemma  someone  suggested  the 
substitution.  If  instead  of  giving  us  a 
guaranteed  access  to  the  EEC  market  for 
farm  products,  a  condition  on  which  the 
EEC  was  defaulting,  why  not  accept  In 
lieu  of  this  guarantee  a  helping  hand 
toward  lightening  our  burden  incurred 
through  feeding  starving  people. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  suggested  subsUtute 
Is  prepoeterous;  and  I  do  not  know  who 
but  our  Department  of  State  and  Its 
satellites  would  feel  Justified  In  ignoring 
so  completely  the  mandate  of  Congress 
as  laid  down  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  Nowhere  In  that  act  is  found  any- 
thing that  relates  to  a  shift  of  financial 
burdens  among  negotiating  countries  as 
a  suitable  subject  for  negotiation  in  lieu 
of  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions.  Only 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  intent  and  let- 
ter of  the  legislation,  which  Is  to  say, 
of  the  Congress,  could  lead  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  suggested  substitute. 

Why  not  say  that  If  other  countries 
will  shoulder  a  part  of  our  antlpoverty 
program  we  will  give  them  the  Panama 
Canal  or  Alaska  as  a  concession  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act? 

The  executive  branch,  and  especially 
the  State  Department,  has  not  been 
backward  in  ignoring  Congress;  but  the 
suggestion  of  swapping  a  wholly  unre- 
lated offer  for  a  relevant  offer  when  the 
latter  falls,  goes  even  beyond  the  usual 
degree  of  disregard. 

In  order  to  salvage  the  Kennedy 
round,  which  Is  presimiably  about  to 
collapse  because  of  our  determination 
not  to  negotiate  industrial  products  un- 
less we  receive  an  equivalent  concession 
on  agricultural  products,  it  is  hardly  in 
order  to  seize  upon  some  device  that  lies 
entirely  outside  the  President's  author- 
ization imder  the  law  to  make  it  poe- 
sible  to  claim  that  our  condition  for 
continuing  the  negotiations  had  been 
met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  the  ef- 
fort to  make  this  unjustifiable  substi- 
tution is  evidence  of  desperation  In  our 
negotiators.  When  they  make  such  an 
outlandish  offer  to  save  the  day  for  the 
Kennedy  round  I  can  only  say  that  they 
are  not  representing  this  coimtry  with 
credit.  If  their  lack  of  fortitude  in  this 
move  is  representative  of  their  negotia- 
tions in  other  areas  of  their  activity.  I 
think  they  should  be  recalled.  We 
should  send  over  negotiators  that  have 
some  minimum  of  respect  for  the  law 
under  which  they  operate. 
.  I  am  not  of  a  disposition  to  stand 
silently  by  while  these  negotiators  un- 
dertake to  cover  their  own  shortcomings 
by  substituting  a  wholly  alien  bargain- 
ing pawn  for  what  the  law  prescribes. 
If  we  were  gxiaranteed  access  to  certain 
markets  and  if  the  promisors  have  de- 
faulted on  their  guarantee,  I  do  not  re- 
gard it  either  legal,  practical  or  Justifi- 
able, to  substitute  something  else  as  If 
it  were  an  acceptable  concession  from 
our  trading  partners.  These  partners 
are  not  even  the  initiators  of  the  notion 
of  a  substitution.  We  are  seeking  to 
force  it  on  them,  so  that  our  boys  can 
come  home  claiming  a  great  victory. 

It  will  not  be  a  victory  even  if  the 
substitutes  should  be  accepted  by  the 
EEC.  It  would  let  them  off  the  hook,  so 
to  speak,  so  far  as  the  guaranteed  ac- 
cess is  concerned.  Quite  surely  our  own 
appropriation  for  Public  Law  480  and 
food  for  peace  would  not  be  reduced. 

If  the  duty  on  textiles  Is  to  be  reduced. 
It  would  go  down  much  better  if  we  had 
something  substantial  to  show  for  it. 
The  aid  commitment  sought  from  other 
countries  would  clearly  not  fill  the  bill 


It  is  an  outrage  that  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations should  entertain  so  wild  a 
suggestion  as  that  contained  in  the  sub- 
stitute. It  is  extralegal,  and  the  Special 
Representative  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  am  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  effort  which  the  gentleman 
has  put  in  over  the  years  in  analyzing 
the  trade  posture  of  our  country  and  the 
adverse  effects  which  we  have  suffered 
with  respect  to  the  cotton  industry  in 
that  part  of  the  country  from  which  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  comes, 
as  well  as  the  other  trade  policies  which 
affect  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly appreciative  of  the  efforts  here  today 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WnrrrNER]  and 
associate  myself  with  their  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words 
to  what  has  been  said  here  this  after- 
noon on  the  negoUaUon  of  the  Kennedy 
round. 

There  is  something  ironic  about  the 
great  anxiety  of  tills  country's  efforts  to 
avoid  a  breakdown  in  the  Kennedy 
round.  The  irony  is  that  we  would  in 
reality  be  better  off  without  the  Kennedy 
round,  as  I  sliall  hope  to  show  while  I 
have  the  floor.  Therefore  the  spectacle 
of  our  trade  representatives  in  Geneva 
beating  the  bushes  for  some  means  of 
saving  the  Kennedy  round  from  collapse, 
is  rather  pitiful. 

It  is  not  only  pitiful,  it  goes  beyond 
that.  What  they  are  proposing  as  a 
saving  measure  is  objectionable;  first, 
because  the  proposal  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  this  afternoon.  Is  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
and,  second,  because  the  tactics  or  lack 
of  tactics  of  these  trade  representatives 
smack  of  an  almost  hopelessly  naive  en- 
treaty addressed  to  the  other  countries 
to  save  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recital  here  this 
afternoon  has  shown  all  too  clearly  the 
disastrous  methods  pursued  by  our  nego- 
tiators. Prom  the  very  beginning  they 
gave  groimd  and  have  kept  on  giving 
groimd.  until  now  they  are  about  ready, 
as  the  saying  goes,  to  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  wash.  We  are  apparently  ready 
to  do  almost  anything  to  avoid  a  col- 
lapse; and.  of  course,  our  trading  part- 
ners know  it.  It  would  be  unusual  In- 
deed If  their  price  did  not  rise  with  the 
increasing  sense  of  our  anxiety. 

The  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  has  set  a  succes- 
sion of  deadlines  in  the  p«ist  several 
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years,   dates  that  the   EEC— Common 
Market— and   other  countries  were  to 
meet,  only  to  see  them  come  and  go  with 
out  a  ripple. 

We  were  so  eager  to  get  the  Common 
Market  established  in  the  first  place  and 
to  see  it  succeed  that  we  refrained  from 
rocking  the  boat.  Nevertheless  we  kept 
up  a  succession  of  demands  under  the 
trade  negotiations  that  one  by  one  fell  by 
the  wayside,  largely  because  they  Ignored 
the  internal  purposes  of  the  Common 
Market. 

As  has  been  recounted  this  afternoon, 
we  began  by  asserting  that  our  agricul- 
tural exports  must  be  given  access  to  ex- 
panding markets  abroad  in  return  for 
concessions  from  us  on  Industrial  tariffs. 
We  firmly  stated  that  we  would  not  nego- 
tiate Industrial  tariffs  imless  we  were  as- 
sured foreign  outlets  for  agricultural 
products  that  could  expand  with  rising 
consumption.  We  soon  settled  for  a 
guaranteed  access  to  those  markets 
which  merely  meant  that  we  would  be 
satisfied  If  our  share  in  foreign  agricul- 
tural markets  did  not  shrink.  This  waa 
probably  the  first  retreat;  but  It  set  a 
pattern,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  time  came  when  all  the  countries 
were  to  submit  their  list  of  exceptlona, 
which  Is  to  say  a  list  of  items,  which  was 
to  be  kept  to  a  bare  minimum,  that  they 
would  withhold  from  negotiation.  This 
was  to  Include  agricultural  products. 
When  the  time  came,  the  EEC  countries 
did  not  submit  their  agricultural  list. 

What  did  we  do?  We  had  said  re- 
peatedly that  we  would  not  negotiate  In- 
dustrial Items  unless  the  agricultural 
offer  was  received.  We  broke  down  and 
submitted  our  Industrial  list  in  any 
event. 

It  was  a  year  or  more  later  before 
the  EEC  made  their  offer,  including  the 
agricultural  part.  The  whole  offer  was 
disappointing,  but  the  agricultural  part 
was  nearly  a  nullity.  We  should  have 
been  able  to  anticipate  this  from  the 
fact  that  the  EEC  was  establishing  a 
common  agricultural  policy— CAP— 
among  the  six  nations;  and  In  order  to 
do  this  they  established  certain  guar- 
anteed mlnlmima  prices.  In  order  to 
protect  these  from  disruption  by  Imports 
they  established  variable  Import  fees 
that  were  designed  to  bring  Import  prices 
up  to  the  domestic  guaranteed  prices. 
This  system  would  eliminate  any  com- 
petitive advantages  that  Imports  might 
enjoy.  Therefore  it  was  unlikely  that 
imports  would  increase.  They  could  in 
ftu;t  be  expected  to  remain  at  existing 
levels,  or  to  decline. 

We.  of  course,  protested,  but  when  the 
EEC  stood  adamant  it  was  we  who  came 
forward  with  a  substitute. 

As  explained  here  this  afternoon,  we 
were  willing  to  give  up  the  guaranteed 
access  to  foreign  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts for  something  Just  as  good.  TTils 
latter  happened  to  be  in  the  form  of  the 
other  countries  taking  over  a  part  of 
our  food  for  pe£u:e  program,  which  Is  to 
say,  they  were  asked  to  relieve  us  of 
some  of  our  load  of  grain  shipments- 
wheat — under  foreign  aid.  If  they 
would  do  this  we  would  forget  about 
the  guaranteed  access  to  foreign  markets 
for  the  whole  gamut  of  farm  products. 
We  were  willing,  as  a  price  of  saving  the 
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Kennedy  round,  to  throw  up  our  hands 
at  the  idea  of  gaining  a  firm  assurance 
that  our  market  for  farm  products  in 
the  EEC  would  be  preserved. 

That  is  where  the  matter  stands 
today. 

The  question  is  why  we  should  seek  so 
frantically  to  save  the  Kennedy  round- 
even  at  the  expense  of  violating  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  That  act  does  not 
authorize  the  kind  of  an  agreement  now 
contemplated.  It  has  to  do  with  modify- 
ing or  binding  existing  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions.  It  does  not  author- 
ize fast  and  loose  trading  in  other  fields 
such  as  is  now  suggested. 

But  why  save  the  Kennedy  round?  I 
say  American  industry  would  be  better 
ocr  without  It;  and  I  shall  undertake  to 
tell  you  why. 

Already  we  are  at  a  serious  competi- 
tive disadvantage  In  most  manufactured 
products.  Our  share  of  the  world  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  products  has 
shrunk  20  percent  since  1958.  Should 
machinery  be  removed  from  the  list  the 
shrinkage  would  be  worse,  since  exports 
of  machinery  have  risen  at  a  lively  pace 
as  a  result  of  our  flood  of  foreign  in- 
vestment In  plants  and  equipment.  New 
branch  plants  abroad  are  largely 
equipped  with  American  machinery— at 
least  for  now. 

Also,  many  American  industries  are 
finding  Import  competition  very  serious 
in  our  own  home  market.  One  of  the 
latest  is  steel.  Imports  In  the  past  7 
years  have  risen  to  the  point  of  supplying 
some  11  percent  of  the  whole  market, 
and  In  some  lines  as  much  as  50  percent 
or  more. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  meat. 
In  several  flelds  imports  have  virtually 
taken  over  the  whole  market,  such  as 
portable  typewriters,  transistor  radios 
Jeweled  watches,  and  sewing  machines' 
imports  of  footwear  and  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, of  woolen  goods,  cotton  textUes  and 
manmade  fibers  have  plagued  domestic 
producers  with  Increasing  severity  in  re- 
cent years.  Tomato  imports,  imports  of 
strawberries,  organic  chemicals,  petro- 
leum, automobUes  and  many  other  items, 
wu  much  the  same  story.  The  New 
England  fisheries  have  been  driven  back 
w  r^^^^  ^  *  secondary  position, 
watch  imports.  Imports  of  baseball  bats, 
baseballs  and  baseball  gloves,  tennis 
oaiis  and  tennis  racquets,  have  raised 
navoc  with  American  producers.  China- 
ware,  earthenware,  and  glassware  are 
other  sufferers  from  imports. 

Many  of  the  producers  have  shifted 
much  of  their  production  abroad  and 
now  import.  Our  bicycle  Industry  sur- 
vives only  because  It  Imports  the  parts 
'"JL^embly  here.  Motorcycle  manu- 
lacturing  is  down  to  one  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  examine  our  for- 

»rJ?i*«^i^**^"*^  ^"  realistic  fashion, 
we  will  And  that  so  far  as  private  com- 
wimve  trade  Is  concerned  this  country 

h^«S^"/  *  ^'^^^^  °^  some  $2  billion 
"isiead  of  a  surplus  of  some  $4  billion  as 
reported  officially. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  say  we 
wo„wk"^.^®  Kennedy  round.  We 
would  be  much  better  off  without  it.  We 
we  already  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage in  worid  markets  and  a  further  re- 


duction of  om-  tariffs  would  over-ex- 
pose yet  more  industries.  The  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  this  country 
would  again  deteriorate  with  further 
tariff  reductions. 

Therefore  I  say.  let  the  Kennedy  round 
collapse.  Such  an  outcome  would  be  a 
godsend  to  American  Industry,  not  a 
tragedy. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distlngiiished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  delighted  to 
3ield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener] 
about  the  fiasco  which  has  developed  in 
the  negotiations  in  the  Kermedy  round 
on  agricultural  products  and  in  other 
areas,  as  well.  He  has  shed  important 
light  on  a  subject  of  great  Interest  to 
the  American  people.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  statement. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  a  major  in- 
terest in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the 
Interests  of  our  producers  have  been  very 
adversely  affected  by  foreign  trade  de- 
velopments In  these  products.  I  brought 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  administration  in 
a  statement  submitted  to  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record 
volume  112,  part  19,  page  26259. 

We  have  faced  restricted  practices 
which  have  hampered  our  exports  to 
Europe,  and  It  would  appear  that  our 
producers  may  face  the  prospect  of 
across-the-board  tariff  cuts  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round.  An  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  made  a  generous  offer  but 
that  the  offers  made  by  other  countries 
are  disappointing.  Particularly,  this  of- 
ficial has  said  that  the  United  States  Is 
"sadly  disappointed  with  the  offers  made 
to  date  with  the  EEC." 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  so 
desperate  to  make  a  trade  agreement  in 
the  Kennedy  round  that  our  negotiators 
have  gone  far  outside  of  the  authority 
delegated  by  the  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
for  face-saving  undertakings  by  other 
countries,  especially  in  Europe.  We  have 
been  effectively  blocked  out  of  Europe 
by  the  variable  import  levies  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  have  been  unable 
to  secure  a  reduction  in  these  levies  or 
a  commitment  that  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  coimtries  would  control 
agricultural  production  to  an  extent  that 
would  permit  the  United  States  and 
other  major  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  have  continued  access  to 
the  European  market. 

Instead  of  walking  away  from  the  bar- 
gaining table  in  the  face  of  the  arbitrary 
and  stubborn  attitude  of  the  European 
Common  Market — which  we  should  do 


our  negotiators  appear  to  be  using  the 
food  aid  problems  of  underdeveloped 
countries  as  a  pretext  for  making  a  one- 
sided nonreclprocal  agreement. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  the  developed  nations  of  the  world 
should  use  their  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  help  the  less-developed 
countries  that  are  particularly  hard  hit 
in  staving  off  famine  or  near-famine 
conditions.  This  is  a  humanitarian  duty 
which  every  affluent  nation  tias.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  a  promise 
by  the  European  Economic  Community 
to  see  its  duty  In  this  respect  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States  as  a  trade  conces- 
sion worthy  of  balancing,  the  trade  con- 
cessions which  we  are  regrettably  pre- 
pared to  make  in  the  Kennedy  round. 

The  Congress  never  Intended  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  trade  U.S.  duty 
reductions  off  for  promises  by  other  na- 
tions to  act  In  a  responsible  manner  in 
the  use  of  their  agricultural  surpluses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  starving  peoples  of 
the  less-developed  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  subject  which  lies  In  another 
area  and,  however  desirable,  does  not 
belong  in  tariff  discussions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  because  I  was  convinced  the  Con- 
gress did  not  have  sufficient  knowledge 
about  the  trade  policy  and  attitudes  of 
the  European  Common  Market  to  make 
sensible  judgments  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  authority  which  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  President  for  effective  nego- 
tiations with  the  Common  Market.    The 
years  of  frustration  which  have  charac- 
terized the  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy 
round  have  confirmed  my  judgment  in 
this  respect.    This  kind  of  a  deal  which 
the  U.S.  negotiators  are  now  considering 
with  the  Common  Market  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  futility  of  the  delegation 
of  authority  which  we  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
The  totally  unwarranted  negotiations 
on  agricultural  commodities  in   which 
the  Europeans  refused  to  budge  an  Inch 
In  regard  to  their  trade  restrictions  that 
detrimentally  affect  our  exports  and  the 
unseemly  spectacle  of  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors scurrying  around  to  dream  up  Ideas 
like  the  food  aid  proposal  are  matched 
by  the  sorry  performance  of  our  negoti- 
ators in  regard  to  chemicals.    The  ad- 
ministration admits  that  it  was  given  no 
authority  to  negotiate  changes  in  basic 
customs  laws  such  as  the  American  sell- 
ing price  or  antidumping  rules.    Never- 
theless, because  the  Eur<H)eans  insist 
upon  our  making  concessions  In  these 
areas— though  they  refuse  to  make  con- 
cessions on  agricultural  products  not- 
withstanding   our    insistence— the    ad- 
ministration has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  enter  Into  separate  agreements  for 
the  elimination  of  the  American  selling 
price  and  the  modification  of  our  anti- 
dumping procedures. 

On  chemicals,  I  regret  to  say  that  It 
appears  that  our  negotiators  are  willing 
to  reduce  our  chemical  tariffs  across  the 
board  in  exchange  for  a  very  unequal, 
less  extensive,  and  smaller  reduction  In 
duties  by  the  Europeans.  Then  in  a 
separate  agreement  our  people  are  con- 
sidering making  a  commitment  to  eliml- 
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nate  the  American  selling  price  basis  of 
valuation  for  benzenoid  chemicals  and 
nibber-soled  footwear  in  exchange  for  a 
promise  by  the  European  countries  to 
confer  upon  as  some  of  the  duty  reduc- 
tions on  chemicals  which  we  are  entitled 
to  by  virtue  of  our  offered  tariff  reduc- 
tions on  chemicals  in  the  first  place. 

In  other  words,  on  chemicals  as  in 
agriculture,  we  are  prepared  to  give  a 
great  deal  and  to  accept  virtually  noth- 
ing in  return. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  many  of  us  tried  to  warn 
the  Members  of  this  body  about  the  mess 
in  foreign  economic  policy  which  could 
result  from  the  enactment  of  that  act. 
The  administration  leaders  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  were  determined  that  the 
bill  should  pass,  and  all  appeals  to  reason 
fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Subsequently,  many 
of  the  promises  and  assurances  that 
were  given  by  administration  spolcesmen 
in  that  debate  have  been  forgotten. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain:  If  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  bring  onto  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  bill  to  extend  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  or  to  make  any  similar 
grant  of  authority  to  the  President  in 
this  area,  they  will  find  many  Members 
of  this  body  up  in  arms  and  imwilling 
to  continue  to  accept  the  yoke  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  1962  act. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Representative  of  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia,  which  is  also  a  leading  producer 
of  textiles,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Import  crises  indeed  constitute  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  national  tex- 
tile economic  well-being.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  timely  re- 
marks by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  and  commend  him  for  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  interest 
he  has  shown  in  this  problem.  This  is 
not  just  a  problem  of  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  entire 
Nation.  I  welcome  our  new  colleague 
from  Georgia  to  this  very  worthwhile 
cause  to  which  some  of  us  have  been 
dedicated  so  long.  I  am  delighted  that 
he  has  spent  his  time  here  with  us  to- 
day. He  is  making  a  contribution  to  the 
fight  which  is  so  important  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
his  remarks  today  and  for  his  leadership 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  the  effect  that  the  Ken- 
nedy round  will  have  upon  American  in- 
dustry and  American  workers,  and  his 
concern  as  to  whether  our  negotiators 
are  working  to  protect  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  American  Industry  upon  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  American 
workers  depend  for  their  livelihood. 

In  any  evaluation  of  foreign  trade 
agreements,  and  tariff  reductions,  the  ef- 


fect upon  our  domestic  economy,  and 
specifically  those  industries  affected  must 
be  fully  considered. 

The  steel  Industry  and  the  textile  in- 
dustry are  two  of  the  many  important 
American  industries  which  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  flood  of  foreign  im- 
ports from  low-wage  areas  of  the  world 
on  the  domestic  market. 

The  city  of  Birmingham,  as  every 
Birmingham  resident  knows,  is  one  of 
the  largest  steel-producing  cities  in  the 
United  States.  The  steel  industry  in  our 
city  has  the  largest  payroll  and  Is  our 
largest  employer. 

The  State  of  Alabama  Is  also  vitally 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  imports  on 
textile  manufacturing.  Total  employ- 
ment in  the  textile  product  Industry  in 
Alabama  for  1961  was  37,700  and  in  1966. 
40,000.  Total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  Alabama  last  year  was  292,500,  of 
which  steel  mill  manufacturing  provided 
37  percent. 

Following  World  War  n,  fully  modem 
steelmaking  plants  appeared  overseas, 
financed  in  great  part  by  the  United 
States,  and  built  with  the  output  of 
American  mills.  Prom  a  net  exporter  in 
1947,  the  United  States,  under  the  impact 
of  increased  imports  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts, shifted  to  a  net  Importer  in  1968. 

Today,  U.S.  output  is  26  percent  of 
world  output  as  compared  with  57  per- 
cent in  1947.  In  1966  the  difference  In 
the  value  of  Imports  for  both  Iron  and 
steel  products  over  exports  was  $758,- 
154,000  versus  $591,760,611  in  1965,  an 
increase,  incidentally,  in  the  dollar  drain 
of  $166,393,389. 

In  the  textile  industry,  the  United 
States  in  1961  imported  93  million  square 
yards  of  wool  textiles.  In  1966  that  fig- 
ure had  more  than  doubled  to  190  million 
square  yards. 

In  1961  the  U.S.  imported  720  million 
square  yards  of  cotton  textiles.  In  1966 
the  figure  had  soared  to  1,823  million 
square  yards. 

Such  Increases  In  the  Import  rate  of 
any  commodity  are  boimd  to  have  em  ad- 
verse effect  upon  Industries  and  their 
employees.  In  the  textile  Industry,  with 
mounting  Imports  of  textile  products  In 
the  period  between  1950  and  1960,  em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  textile  industry  de- 
clined by  332,000  Jobs  and  676  American 
mills  closed. 

The  American  textile  Industry  has 
made  a  tremendous  recovery  since  1960. 
But  the  pressure  of  ever-increasing  im- 
ports Is  again  threatening  Its  future,  and 
the  Jobs  of  those  employed  within  the 
Industry. 

American  steel  and  textile  workers, 
along  with  all  Americans,  have  helped  to 
subsidize  their  foreign  competition 
through  their  taxes  which  have  funded 
our  foreign  aid  program.  That  compe- 
tition Is  now  thriving  and  In  many  In- 
stances Is  using — by  our  standards — sub- 
standard, low-cost  labor.  This  clearly 
constitutes  both  strong  and  imfair  for- 
eign competition. 

At  the  very  least,  the  American 
worker  \&  entitled  to  some  protection 
from  the  consequences  of  our  Govern- 
ment's use  of  his  own  tax  dollars. 

Competing  nations,  like  Japan,  Prance, 
and  others,  set  tariffs  and  quotas  to  pro- 


tect their  products.  But  our  tariffs  and 
quotas,  already  moderate,  are  the  target 
of  demands  for  further  reductions. 

The  United  States  is  not  afraid  of  fair 
competition.  But  our  Industries  should 
not  be  obliged  to  face  unfair  competition 
created  by  our  own  negotiators  in  trade 
agreements  such  as  may  result  from  the 
Kennedy  round. 

Our  negotiators  must  be  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  of  American  workers  and 
American  industry  for  protection  from 
excessive  imports,  and  be  guided  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  to  fol- 
low  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  also  to  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  dur- 
ing colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DbntI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men from  Alabama  and  I  say  to  him,  I 
appreciate  his  diligence  in  this  concern 
for  American  jobs  and  American  people. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  21 
New  York  lost  a  colorful  and  courageous 
cnisadlng  lawyer.  Robert  Daru  was 
known  for  his  dedication  to  justice  and 
his  willingness  to  fight  for  unpopular 
causes.  Mr.  Daru  started  his  legal 
career  as  an  assistant  district  attorney 
for  New  York  Coimty.  Later  he  served 
as  special  counsel  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Crime  and  Racketeering. 
He  was  board  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Criminta  and  Civil  Courts  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  for  15  years  had  been  counsel 
for  its  committee  on  justice.  Two  years 
ago,  when  Robert  Daru  filed  antisegre- 
gatlon  petitions  In  Alabama  courts, 
Klansmen  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he 
returned  to  Alabama.  With  typical 
courage  he  returned  to  Alabama  saying: 

Alabama  is  the  United  States:  It's  my 
country.  If  I  can't  go  there  I  can't  stay  in 
America  anywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympEthy  to  Mrs.  Daru  and  her  family. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  two 
obituaries — one  from  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  of  April  21,  and  one  from  the 
New  York  Times,  of  April  22. 

The  two  obituaries  follow : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 
Apr.  31.  1967) 

RoBEBT   Daru    Diks — Ckusadino   LAWTta 

Robert  Daru.  66.  waa  a  motorcycle-rldlng 
crusader  who  devoted  hU  life  to  fighting  In- 
justice. 

A  lawyers'  lawyer,  he  championed  many 
unpopular  causes  and  won  most  of  them. 

He  challenged  the  hooded  knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  proposing  federal  leglslaUon 
to  curb  Klan  activities.  When  he  filed  antl- 
segregatlon  petitions  In  Alabama  courts  two 
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years  ago.  Klansmen  threatened  to  kill  him 
If  be  returned  to  Alabama. 
Undaunted,  Mr.  Daru  went  back. 

IGNORED   THBCATS 

"I  got  a  lot  of  mall  saying  'stay  out  of  the 
South'."  the  whlte-balred  attorney  said  at 
the  time.  "My  wife  told  me,  'stay  out  of 
Alabama.'  I  said  no.  Alabama  la  the 
United  States;  It's  my  country.  If  i  can't 
go  there  I  cant  stay  In  America  anywhere." 

A  former  federal  prosecutor,  he  waa  chair- 
man of  the  e.xecutlve  committee  of  the  New 
York  Criminal  and  Civil  Courts  Bar  Assn. 
Por  15  years  he  was  counsel  to  the  associa- 
tion's committee  on  Justice.  He  also  served 
as  counsel  to  the  Senate  Crime  Committee, 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  Aasn.  of  New  York 
and  other  crtme-battUng  groups. 

Death  threats  were  no  novelty  to  Mr.  Daru. 
His  life  was  threatened  for  the  first  time  In 
the  early  19308  when  he  prosecuted  gangster 
Vincent  (Mad  Dog)  Coll.  who  was  later  shot 
dead  by  rival  mobsters. 

DRAFTED  KDNAP  LA^ 

Later,  as  special  counsel  to  the  Senate 
crime  committee,  he  drafted  the  so-called 
Undbergh  Act  providing  the  death  penalty  in 
kidnaping  cases. 

In  his  capacity  as  counsel  to  the  committee 
on  Justice,  he  helped  free  a  man  who  spent 
seven  years  In  Sing  Sing  for  a  forgery  he  did 
not  commit. 

In  the  19508.  Mr.  Daru  defended  the  rights 
of  90  West  Point  cadeta  who  were  dismissed 
from  the  military  academy  for  cheating. 
Last  winter,  he  was  called  in  during  the  most 
recent  cheating  scandal  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

STntRED  COTROVERS? 

He  stirred  up  a  controversy  here  last  year 
when  he  urged  Mayor  Lindsay  to  crack  down 
on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  what  he  termed 
other  "klan-hearted"  vigilante  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Maccabees — a  civilian  anti-crime 
patrol  in  the  Crown  Heights  section  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Another  recent  crusade  by  Mr.  Daru  was 
an  attempt  to  stop  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  from  converting  long-distance  pas- 
senger  trains  to  short-haul  runs. 

The  distinguished  lawyer,  who  often  drove 
to  court  on  a  motorcycle,  collapsed  and  died 
last  night  on  a  bus  at  Madison  Ave.  and  23rd 
St.,  while  en  route  to  address  a  Boys'  Club 
meeting  in  Greenwich  Village.  He  Is  survived 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Belle  Warshaw;  two 
daughters  and  seven  grandchildren. 
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IProm  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Apr.  22.  1967] 
Robert  Daru  Diis— Zealous   Lawyer— Won 

Several     Lost     Causes— Wa»     Assistant 

District  Attornet 

Robert  Daru.  a  crusading  lawyer  who  took 
pride  in  fighting  lost  causes  and  winning 
some  of  them,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Thurs- 
oay  night  on  a  bus  on  Madison  Avenue  at 
!«  »w  i*'-  ^*  *"  W  y«^8  old  and  lived 
in  the  Executive  Hotel,  237  Madison  Avenue. 

-The  white-haired,  blue-eyed  Mr.  Daru  had 
lert  his  office  at  292  Madison  Avenue  for  a 
dinner  of  the  Banton  Boys  in  Greenwich 
Village^  He  qualified  aa  a  Banton  Boy  be- 
nt^, !,*"  °°°*  ***  assistant  district  attor- 
ut-  T    ^*'1'^°''''  County,  serving  under  the 

anrt  »,°?   .?.'*''*°°  ^°  ^^'>  nlneteen-twentles 
and  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Daru  was  moved  by  many  things  and 
ne  sought  to  eradicate  injustice  wherever  he 
stanrt.  .'**?•  ^^'^ently  he  took  a  public 
stand  against  "MacBlrdl."  the  stage  satire 
mat  suggests  President  Johnson  had  a  role 
m  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
Mr  Daru  fired  off  a  press  release  to  news- 
B?Sff"  quMtionlng  the  decorum  of  "Mac- 
btI^.  ♦  "?w  '^'^^'Slng  It  was  "a  terrible  dia- 
Krace  to  the  country." 

•'Bob  was  always  sending  out  press  releases 
terday****^''"  '  ^^^^^  °^  "»•  «>"  «ai<l  y«»- 


Mr.  Daru  was  board  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Criminal  and  ClvU  Courts  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  for  15  years  had  been  counsel  for 
its  Committee  on  Justice.  A  member  of  the 
association,  which  was  founded  In  1893,  said 
that  years  ago  the  organization  was  known 
as  a  "crusading  bar  association  when  others 
were  stralght-laced  and  never  Involved  In 
controversy." 

OPPOSED   KLAN-REABTED   GROUPS 

Early  last  year.  Mr.  Daru  tirged  Mayor  Lind- 
say to  crack  down  on  the  Ku  Klux  EUan  and 
"Klan-hearted"  vigilante  groups  that  might 
be  operating  in  the  city.  He  proposed  an 
ordinance  requiring  all  groups  engaged  In 
"private  law  enforcement"  to  disclose  their 
membership  and  finances. 

"There  is  as  large  a  percentage  of  klan 
hearts  in  this  city  as  in  any  large  city,"  Mr 
Daru  declared. 

About  two  years  ago  the  lawyer  came  under 
attack  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Alabama 
when  he  filed  antlsegregation  petitions  there 
They  threatened  to  kUl  him  If  he  returned, 
but  he  went  back  and  was  unharmed. 

Mr.  Daru.  who  frequently  referred  to  him- 
self in  the  third  person,  once  told  a  reporter: 

"Daru  is  known  to  be  a  fighter  of  lost 
causes,  but  I've  fought  for  a  lot  of  lost 
causes  and  won." 

One  cause  he  was  quite  proud  of  was  that 
of  the  late  Bertram  M.  CampbeU.  who  was 
falsely  convicted  of  forgery  in  the  forties  and 
who  spent  three  years  In  Sing  Sing  before  the 
guilty  person  confessed.  Mr.  Daru  was 
counsel  to  an  association  committee  that 
assisted  In  the  exposure  of  the  erroneous 
conviction. 

SPENT  OWN  MONET  IN  CAUSES 

Mr.  Daru,  who  was  once  counsel  to  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  Association  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  was  vigorous 
against  anything  he  considered  unjust. 

"If  he  hadn't  had  such  zeal,  he  could  have 
had  a  lot  of  work,"  a  friend  said.  "You 
couldn't  talk  him  out  of  something  when  he 
made  up  his  mind.  Sometimes  he  spent  his 
own  money  in  causes.  But  he  was  honest 
and  sincere  and  everybody  loved  him.  You 
couldn't  feel  angry  at  him.  although  you 
could  get  Impatient." 

In  1951.  Mr.  Daru  surprised  some  of  his 
colleasrues  by  entering  the  controversy  over 
the  West  Point  cribbing  scandal.  About  90 
cadets  had  been  dismissed  for  what  military 
authorities  called  organized  cheating.  Mr. 
Daru,  who  began  an  investigation,  argued 
that  those  dismissed  had  the  right  to  be 
considered  for  reappointment.  He  also  as- 
serted that  responsibility  for  the  <iiKTntK«f^i«; 
did  not  rest  with  the  cadets  alone  but  with 
the  system  at  West  Point. 

"I  can't  refuse  to  do  the  things  I  feel  I 
ought  to  do."  Mr.  Daru  said. 

HELPED    DRAFT    CODE 

Dr.  Daru  resigned  as  an  assistant  district 
attorney  In  1932  after  six  years  as  a  prosecu- 
tor. Later  he  became  special  counsel  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Crime 
and  Racketeering.  In  1941  he  was  one  of  90 
Judges,  lawyers  and  prosecutors  who  drafted 
a  Cede  of  Ethics  and  Principles  for  Prosecu- 
tion and  Defense  of  Criminal  Offenses.  The 
code  was  adopted  by  many  state  bar  associa- 
tions. 

He  usually  slept  less  than  five  hours  a 
night.  "I  don't  need  more,"  he  said.  "When 
I  have  more  I'm  in  a  coma." 

Mr.  Daru  liked  to  ride  a  bicycle  and  motor- 
cycle and  did  so  at  every  opportunity.  He 
believed  the  bicycle  was  good  for  holding 
down  the  more  than  200  pounds  he  carried 
on  his  6  foot,  10-lnch  frame. 

Mr.  Daru  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Belle  Warshaw;  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Norman  Penton,  whose  husband  Is  a  Judge 
in  the  Arizona  Superior  Court,  and  Mrs.  S. 
Lenwood  Schorr  of  Tucson.  Ariz.;  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  conducted  Sunday 


at  2  P.M.  m  the  Riverside  Chapel.  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  7eth  Street. 


UJ3.  TRADE  NEGOTIATORS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  Is  per- 
forming a  useful  service' to  the  House  by 
his  discussion  of  the  arbitrary  and  Il- 
legal actions  of  the  UJS.  trade  negoti- 
ators In  the  Kennedy  round. 

As  the  gentleman  has  brought  out  In 
his  remarks,  it  has  become  very  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  re- 
ceive reciprocal  trade  advantages  in  any 
Kennedy  roimd  trade  agreement  for  its 
agricultural  trade,  nor  is  the  prospect 
any  better  in  Industrial  trade. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  I  tried  my  best  to 
point  out  the  dangers  which  he  in  the 
excessive  grants  of  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident which  were  contained  in  that  act. 
As  I  saw  it,  these  unprecedented  grants 
of  power  would  seriously  affect  agri- 
culture. Industry,  mhierals,  and  fishery 
products. 

While  no  Member  of  Congress  actually 
knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  Kennedy 
round — ^I  understand  that  even  the  so- 
called  congressional  delegates  to  the 
Kermedy  round  are  not  given  copies  of 
the  position  papers  developed  by  the  U.S. 
trade  negotiators — it  has  become  quite 
clear  from  many  sources  that  we  are 
about  to  be  sold  out  in  agricultural 
negotiations  by  a  strategem  in  which 
other  countries  will  make  promises  to 
shoulder  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
affluent  nations  to  feed  the  starving  p>eo- 
ples  of  imderdeveloped  countries.  The 
European  Common  Market  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  it  does  not  propose  for 
one  moment  to  change  in  even  a  minor 
degree  the  variable  import  levy  system 
which  absolutely  protects  the  European 
market  from  UJS.  agricultural  exports. 

In  antidumping  it  is  also  regrettably 
evident  that  the  United  States  is  In  the 
process  of  agreeing  to  a  watering  down  or 

weakening  of  our  antidumping  rules as 

ineffective  as  they  have  proven  to  be  In 
protecting  American  industries. 

In  the  area  of  chemicals,  the  United 
States  seems  on  the  verge  of  promising  to 
make  an  across-the-board  reduction  in 
its  duties  in  exchange  for  very  minor 
reductions  in  duty  by  European  nations 
and  by  Japan.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
being  led  by  our  overwhelming  desire  to 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  disastrous 
negotiations  in  the  Kennedy  round,  to 
promise  in  a  side  agreement  to  eliminate 
the  American  selling  price  btisls  of  cus- 
toms valuation  on  benzenoid  chemicals 
and  rubber-soled  footwear  in  exchange 
for  the  delayed  receipt  of  duty  reductions 
which  theoretically  are  supposed  to 
match  the  across-the-board  reductions 
that  we  have  promised  to  make  in  our 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  Europe. 
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Never  In  the  entire  history  of  our  trade 
agreements  law  has  such  a  shambles 
been  made  out  of  our  negotiations  with 
other  countries.  These  rigid  resiilts  In 
negotiations  are  the  more  dUBBcult  to 
understand  because  of  the  really  un- 
precedented grant  of  power  which  was 
made  by  the  Congress  to  the  President  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  With 
more  power  than  aiiy  President  before 
has  had.  President  Johnson  and  his 
negotiators  are  faced  with  the  poorest 
results  achieved  by  the  United  States  In 
any  of  the  lackluster  performances  by 
our  trade  negotiators  in  past  multilateral 
negotiations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Once  again  the  United  States  appears 
likely  to  be  outbargained  and  out- 
traded,  but  this  time  it  appears  that  we 
will  not  even  have  the  face-saving  com- 
fort of  theoretical  reductions  In  tariff 
duties  by  other  countries;  Instead,  we 
will  accept  promises  by  them  to  see  their 
duty  to  mankind  through  food  aid  as  a 
type  of  trade  concession  to  the  United 
States. 

We  also  will  accept  as  worthy  bargain- 
ing material  from  the  affluent  nations  of 
Europe  their  disappointment  in  the  legal 
Inability  of  our  trade  negotiators  to 
make  self-executing  concessions  for  the 
elimination  of  the  American  selling 
price,  the  weakening  of  our  Antidumping 
Act,  or  basic  changes  in  our  agricultural 
price  support  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  senti- 
ment which  has  been  expressed  by  other 
Members  of  this  body  that  It  would  be 
better  to  call  off  the  Kennedy  round  than 
to  go  forward  with  the  tsrpes  of  noncon- 
cessions  which  our  negotiators  are  dis- 
cussing In  Geneva. 


UJ3.  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitxnxr]  in  his  concern 
over  the  turn  taken  by  the  negotiations 
imder  the  Kennedy  round. 

I  agree  that  the  negotiations  have 
gone  throvigh  a  torturous  and  agonizing 
course  over  the  past  4  years,  only  to 
arrive  at  an  Impasse  that  apparently 
can  only  be  resolved  through  a  retreat 
by  this  country  from  a  position  that  has 
been  firmly  asserted  on  numerous 
occasions. 

The  President's  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiation  and  his  depu- 
ties have  vowed  over  and  over  again  that 
this  country  will  not  negotiate  our  in- 
dustrial tariffs  imless  and  until  we  re- 
ceive acceptable  concessions  for  our 
agrlcultiu-al  exports. 

The  other  countries,  particularly  the 
EEC  or  Common  Market  group,  have 
been  on  notice  to  this  effect  since  1963 
when  ground  rules  for  the  negotiations 
were  first  adopted.    It  was  agreed  that 


"acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets"  would  be  provided  for  agricul- 
tural products,  so  that  trade  in  such 
products  could  be  developed  and  ex- 
panded. 

As  the  months  and  even  years  went  by 
while  the  EEC  countries  were  shoring  up 
and  protecting  their  agricultxiral  prod- 
ucts by  price  supports  and  variable  Im- 
ports fees,  no  offer  was  niide  to  this 
coimtry  even  though  what  was  adver- 
tised as  a  firm  deadline  came  and  went. 
We,  the  United  States,  went  ahead  de- 
spite the  default,  and  submitted  our  list 
of  exceptions  on  industrial  items  In  any 
case,  contrary  to  what  we  had  vowed. 
In  other  words,  we  let  the  default  pass 
and  proceeded  with  our  own  submittal 
exactly  contrary  to  what  we  said.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  tipoff  to  the  EEC. 
Having  vowed  that  we  would  not  make  an 
offer  on  industrial  items  unless  we  re- 
ceived an  offer  on  agricultural  products 
at  the  same  time,  we  nevertheless  made 
our  offer  when  the  agricultural  offer  was 
not  submitted  by  the  EEC.  The  mean- 
ing was  there  for  anyone  to  read,  and 
the  EEC  read  it. 

The  Common  Market  countries  could 
easily  conclude  from  our  lack  of  firmness 
that  from  that  time  on  they  could  out- 
wait  us  on  all  other  items  of  difference 
with  fair  assurance  that  we  would  back 
down  on  all  other  points  of  disagree- 
ment. 

This  comes  very  close  to  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  fixed  other  deadlines,  and 
these  have  also  been  disregarded  with 
Impunity.  We  still,  nevertheless,  cling 
to  our  determination  to  negotiate  a  Ken- 
nedy round — apparently  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  cost  in  terms  of  prestige  and 
still  less  regard  for  the  lack  of  reciprocity 
that  may  be  achieved. 

One  example  Is  enough  to  confirm  this 
suspicion.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned this  afternoon  on  the  floor,  but  It 
bears  repeating  and  should  become  pub- 
licly known.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
backing  down  from  our  position  on  agri- 
cultural products.  This  needs  a  little 
explanation  to  become  understandable. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  authorizes 
the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments and  In  their  course  to  modify  or 
bind  tariff  rates  or  other  import  restric- 
tions. It  was  imder  this  authorization 
that  we  agreed  to  what  has  come  to  be 
called  a  "guaranteed  access"  to  foreign 
markets  for  our  farm  products.  "Guar- 
anteed access"  really  meant  no  more 
than  a  guarantee  to  holding  our  own,  as 
distingxiished  from  an  expanding  foreign 
market.  Thus  it  was  a  weak  bargain  to 
begin  with. 

In  other  words,  we  settled  for  nothing 
more  than  a  guarantee  that  we  would 
not  be  confronted  with  a  freezeout  by 
the  Common  Market — something  that 
could  happen  under  the  variable  Import 
levy  system  they  adopted. 

When  the  EEC  made  its  offer  on  farm 
products,  however.  It  was  a  minimal  pro- 
posal that  was  wholly  unacceptable. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
immediately  called  for  abandonment  of 
the  Kennedy  round  in  view  of  the  paucity 
of  the  offer. 

That  recommendation,  though  fully 
Justified,  was  not  followed.    This  coim- 
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try  was  so  wedded  to  the  notion  of  bring- 
ing off  an  agreement  under  the  Kennedy 
round  that  It  looked  around  for  some 
face-saving  substitute  for  the  guaran- 
teed access  formula;  and  hit  on  the  In- 
ternational grain  agreement. 

Such  an  agreement,  of  course,  Is  not 
contained  In  the  authority  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  This  fact  characteristl- 
csdly  did  not  stop  the  President's  Special 
Representative.  Mr.  William  Roth  or  his 
Deputy,  Mr.  Michael  Blimienthal.  They 
came  up  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
other  industrial  countries  should  con- 
tribute to  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  the  world  and  thus  lighten  our 
burden.  Should  they  agree,  we  would 
forget  about  the  guaranteed  access  and 
consider  ourselves  compensated  by  the 
sharing  of  our  self-assimied  burden  of 
feeding  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  question  the  de- 
sirability of  what  Is  proposed;  namely, 
that  the  other  countries  should  help  re- 
lieve suffering  from  hunger  In  the  over- 
populated  areas  of  the  world.  We  should 
not  have  to  buy  this  as  a  favor;  and  that 
is  what  we  would  be  doing.  We  would 
give  up  the  guaranteed  access  to  foreign 
markets  for  farm  products  in  return  for 
persuading  these  countries  to  do  what 
they  should  do  in  any  case — assuming 
they  are  so  inclined. 

Not  only  should  we  not  have  to  pay 
for  their  doing  their  share:  the  Kennedy 
round  Is  not  the  right  vehicle.  The  only 
authority  the  President  has  in  this  field 
is  that  contained  In  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act;  and  that  act  cannot  in  good  con- 
science be  stretched  to  encompass  a  deal 
on  sharing  foreign  aid.  Desirable  or  not, 
the  proposed  deal  on  grain  is  alien  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Moreover,  we  would  relinquish  our 
guaranteed  access  to  foreign  agricultural 
markets  for  the  proposed  lightening  of 
our  burden  Incurred  in  relieving  the  food 
deficit  In  needy  coimtrles.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  the  President's  Special  Representative 
can  go  this  far -in  stretching  his  power 
imder  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  there 
Is  almost  no  limit  to  which  he  might  go. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  are  apparently 
Irrelevant  and  meaningless. 

The  State  Department  had  become  so 
accustCHned  to  follow  its  imllateral  inter- 
pretation of  the  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation that  the  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative soon  fell  into  the  same  habit. 
Congress  has  been  pushed  aside  and  is 
no  longer  tolerated  as  having  any  au- 
thority In  the  field  of  trade.  That  it  is 
the  function  of  Congress  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce  and  to  lay  and  collect 
duties.  Is  not  only  forgotten  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned. 

I  think  It  is  long  past  the  time  when 
Congress  should  reassert  its  power  and 
responsibility  in  this  field. 

The  President's  Special  Representative 
is  negotiating  in  two  other  fields  that  lie 
beyond  his  competence  under  the  Trade 
Exptmslon  Act.  One  is  the  proposed  in- 
ternational antidumping  code  and  the 
other,  the  elimination  of  the  American 
selling  price — ASP — which  establishes 
the  basis  for  levying  duties  on  certain 
chemical  items,  rubber-soled  footwear 
and  two  minor  items. 

Although  he  Is  not  authorized  to  do 
so,  the  Special  Representative  proposes 
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to  negotiate  separately  on  these  Items 
and  then  bring  them  back  to  Congress 
for  approval.  This  procedure  would  be 
designed  to  bring  extreme  pressure  on 
Congress,  verging  on  coercion,  to  ap- 
prove what  had  been  negotiated  and 
signed.  This  style  of  forced  play,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  not  go  down  well.  It  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  pressure  the  Congress 
with  considerations  of  diplomacy  as  the 
instrument  of  pressure.  It  is  neither  fair 
as  a  procedure  nor  conducive  to  harmony 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whttener]  for 
airing  this  Important  subject  on  the  fioor. 
The  weakness  of  our  negotiating  ap- 
proach should  have  been  exposed  before 
now.  We  throw  away  our  bargaining 
power  before  we  are  half  way  through, 
by  tipping  our  hand  and  revealing  our 
anxiety  over  failure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

Also  the  disregard  for  the  limits  of  au- 
thority of  the  President  in  making  trade 
agreements  is  in  great  need  of  exposure. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
though  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  from 
me,  has  done  a  great  service  today  and  I 
gladly  give  him  all  the  support  I  can. 


THE 


NUCLEAR      WEAPONS      AND 
ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eminent  foreign  correspondent  and  col- 
umnist, Edgtu-  Ansel  Mowrer,  recently 
analyzed  the  decline  of  NATO  and 
pointed  to  the  Importance  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  this  decline.  His  perceptive 
column  follows: 

Rmtjsal  To  Qnx  VB.  Aixiis  Atomic  Wkapoms 

Weakens  NATO 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

In  the  International  field,  aa  elsewhere, 
troubles  rarely  come  singly. 

Particularly  not  when  they  are  being 
stirred  up  by  fanatics  who  have  managed  to 
stretch  a  controlling  paw  over  a  third  of  the 
earth's  people. 

Therefore  none  of  us  should  be  stirprlsed 
that  from  Bolivia  to  Quebec,  from  Bonn  to 
PeWng.  and  from  Rhodesia  to  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  by  way  of  Somalia,  Yemen,  Pakistan, 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Indonesia,  new  eruptions 
may  occur  at  Just  about  any  time. 

Since  no  Western  power  but  the  United 
states  Is  any  longer  ready  or  able  to  deal  with 
these  sores,  we  Americans  have  no  choice 
out  either  to  follow  the  Truman  Doctrine 
wherever  It  may  lead  us.  or  to  let  the  rest 
Of  the  world  go  hang  .  .  .  itself  on  a  Red 
gallows. 

Of  all  threatened  areas  West  Europe  most 
needs  our  support.  Some  people  say  It  Is  too 
late.  Prom  Oswald  Spengler  on,  pessimists 
have  gloomUy  predicted  the  "downfall"  or 
w»e    suicide"  of  the  West. 

Tet.  many,  Including  Arnold  Toynbee 
iiave  replied  that  while  this  may  happen  It 
need  not.  The  West  U  still  by  far  the  best 
^verned.  most  proepeiro\iB,  moatt  sdentlfl- 
^  advanced,  and  most  powerful  section  of 


inrmD  fromt  nkxbed 

Halting  further  deterioration  would  seem 
to  depend  on  Its  ability  to  unite  and  present 
to  the  entire  world  the  same  sort  of  united 
front  which  It  did  In  the  early  fifties. 

Since  then,  a  series  of  American  policies, 
chiefly  the  New  Frontier's  infatuation  with 
the  Idea  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  unquestionably  brought  about  a 
loss  of  cohesion  which  could  lead  to  the 
West's  Integration  and,  on  the  European 
side,  to  total  loss  of  power. 

This  would  be  an  even  greater  catastrophe 
than  the  loss  of  China  In  1949,  whose  full 
effect  the  world  Is  Just  beginning  to  realize. 

We  ought  then  feel  happy  that  the  "Task 
Force  on  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations" 
of  the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
has  brought  out  a  statement  urging  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  put  Into  effect  his  remark 
that  "an  Integrated  Atlantic  defense  Is  the 
first  necessity"  of  our  foreign  policy. 

This  statement  lists  five  American  actions 
which  have  led  to  the  deterioration  of  NATO. 
These  were  (1)  permitting  the  construction 
of  the  Berlin  Wall;  (2)  our  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  missiles  from  Greece  and  Turkey 
foUowlng  the  Cuban  missile  crisis;  (3)  the 
imposition  on  our  NATO  allies  of  a  defense 
policy  of  "flexible  response"  in  place  of 
"massive  retaliation";  (4)  the  abrupt  can- 
ceUatlon  of  the  Skybolt  missile  project  and 
giving  preference  to  Britain;  and  (5)  the 
priority  and  emphasis  given  by  Washington 
to  the  "Hot  Une"  with  the  &emlln,  thus 
by-passing  our  allies  In  favor  of  direct  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  case  of  crisis. 

DEPRIVED  or  REAL  POWER 

With  all  of  these  I  agree.  Yet  the  "Task 
Force"  has  In  my  opinion  overlooked  the 
chief  cause  of  NATO's  rot.  This  Is  the  con- 
sistent American  refusal  to  give  to  our  aUles 
any  sort  of  real  control.  stUl  less  possession, 
of  atomic  weapons.  For  this  deprives  them 
of  that  real  power  which  Is  the  essence  of 
all  politics.  It  creates  not  merely  a  quan- 
titative but  a  quaUtatlve  distinction  within 
NATO  to  which  our  European  allies  are 
bound— I  repeat,  boimd— In  the  long  nin 
to  react  with  further  resentment  of  apathy 
together  the  cause  of  NATO's  current  sick- 
ness. 

In  fact.  I  dare  predict:  so  long  as  the 
United  States  refuses  to  endow  our  allies 
with  nuclear  weapons  of  their  own  over 
which  they  have  fiUl  control,  NATO  will 
continue  to  sicken  or  even  die.  This  Is 
why  the  realization  of  a  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  woxUd 
be  a  catastrophe. 

Think  It  over.  Republicans. 


NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BRovra]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlranan 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  commend  the  37  Senators 
and  the  over  100  House  Members  for  their 
action  last  week  in  co-sponsoring  the 
Percy  plan  to  promote  homeownershlp 
in  the  slums. 

Lack  of  adequate  housing  has  already 
emerged  as  one  of  the  country's  worst 
problems.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  con- 
tinuing racial  tensions  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  so-called  poverty  cycle. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  ve- 
hicle which  can  provide  the  coordinated 


Impetus  required  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, Individual  citizens  and  government, 
to  make  homeownershlp  a  reaUty  and  not 
Just  a  mere  dream  for  those  Americans 
who  today  endure  the  crushing  burden 
of  inadequate,  substandard  housing. 

It  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the  slum 
problem.  There  Is  a  need  for  many  new 
approaches,  but  Senator  Percy's  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdatlon  moves 
down  a  largely  untraveled  road.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  mobilize  the  private  sector, 
with  Government  relnforcemwit  at 
crucial  spots. 

For  too  long,  public  housing  for  slum 
residents  has  been  of  the  "Goverrmient 
knows  what's  best  for  you"  approach. 
This  program  put  the  faith  where  It 
belongs,  In  the  people. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  imaginative  pro- 
gram will  win  bipartisan  support  and 
that  the  Congress  will  move  quickly  to 
enact  It  in  this  session. 


UNIQUENESS:  THE  GREAT  HOPE 
FOR  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Aricansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  South  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  new 
frontier  In  the  second  wave  of  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Part  of  this 
development  is  being  spearheaded  by 
men  such  as  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller,  newly 
elected  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

On  April  14,  1967,  Gov.  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller  addressed  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  At  the  time  of  this  address 
to  the  new  Institute  of  Southern  History, 
the  Governor  made  several  comments 
reflecting  on  the  past  experiences  of  the 
South.    For  example,  he  said: 

It  Is  aelf-decelvlng  for  the  South  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  Itself  while  largely  Ignoring 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  Its  human  resources. 
And,  past  negligence  has  left  the  South  a 
great  task  In  bringing  the  Negro  directly  and 
positively  Into  Its  economic  system. 

Then  the  Governor  talked  about  what 
the  South  could  be  like  and  what  It 
needed  to  do  in  the  coming  years.  In 
talking  about  goals  he  said: 

Suppose  that  over  the  next  60  years  the 
South  should  succeed  In  this  game  of  eco- 
nomic catch-up.  What  then?  It  wlU  have 
achieved  the  dubious  distinction  of  becoming 
nationally  "average".  I  believe  that  the  goal 
must  be  for  something  greater. 

Lsistly,  the  Governor  discussed  the 
challenge  that  was  before  the  South 
when  he  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  economic  uniqueness 
Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  South,  If  it  is 
to  achieve  Its  aspirations.  My  presence  here, 
and  my  efforts  In  becoming  the  first  Repub- 
lican governor  In  Arkansas  In  94  years,  serve 
as  evidence  that  I  believe  we  can  achieve  this 
uniqueness. 

The  complete  text  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's comments  is  as  follows: 
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(By  Wlnthrop  RoclcefeUer,  Oovemor  of 

Arkansas,  AprU  14,  1967) 
Arkansas  Is  known  as  the  "Land  of  Oppor- 
tunity." For  more  than  a  decade,  I  have 
been  working  with  leaders  In  the  States  to 
find  ways  of  fulfllUng  the  promise  of  this 
slogan.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  and 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Diiring  this  long  period  of  Involvement,  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  our  slogan  In  Ar- 
kansas may  be  applied  broadly  to  the  South 
as  a  whole.  I  am  convinced  that  the  South 
Is  a  Land  of  Opportimlty,  If  we  choose  to 
make  It  so. 

Many  things  have  been  spoken  and  writ- 
ten— both  good  and  bad — about  the  South 
Its  problems  have  been  deplored,  Its  past  de- 
fended and  its  recent  trends  praised.  Today 
I  will  not  repeat  this  backward-looking  liter- 
ature, nor  do  I  propose  to  review  In  detail 
the  massive  amount  of  statistical  Informa- 
tion that  has  been  absorbed  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  remarks.  While  certain  new 
and  pertinent  figures  will  arise,  my  primary 
concern  Is  with  a  philosophical  evaluation  of 
this  Information;  with  the  wise  use  of  Its 
Implications;  and  with  the  opportunities 
that  lie  before  us. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  during  my  earliest 
travels  In  behalf  of  developing  Arkansas,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
problem  facing  the  South  was  a  massive  In- 
feriority complex.  Today,  much  of  my 
optimism  about  the  future  rests  upon  the 
fact  the  South  is  in  the  process  of  shaking 
off  this  old  complex;  that  It  is  turning  away 
from  what  Is  past,  and  Is  beginning  in  eax- 
nest  to  eacplore  the  opportunities  of  the  pres- 
ent and  of  the  future. 

This  transformation  Is  essential  if  the 
South  Is  to  meet  three  vital  prerequisites 
to  truly  dramatic  development.  These  pre- 
requisites, I  believe,  are  understanding,  moti- 
vation and  initiative. 

We  must  understand  clearly  the  environ- 
ment that  shapes  our  economic  development. 
We  must  be  motivated  to  seek  higher  goals. 
And  we  must  seize  the  Initiative  in  creating 
our  own  opp>ortunities. 

The  trends  of  lilstory  are  not  with  us,  and 
success  wlU  not  come  easily.  Fulfillment  of 
our  goals  will  demand  real  uniqueness.  Yet 
I  believe  that,  within  the  concepts  discussed 
here  today,  success  Is  possible. 

To  clearly  understand  the  South's  eco- 
nomic environment  today,  we  must  briefly 
review  the  past.  The  roots  of  today's  prob- 
lems are  anchored  more  than  a  centtiry  deep 
in  history.  Here  has  been  a  land  of  ex- 
tremes both  socially  and  economically  .  .  . 
And  we  know  that  the  "Image"  of  the  ma- 
norial plantation  which  emerges  from  great 
literary  works  is  more  than  an  Image — it  Is  a 
reflection  of  certain  facts  of  life  In  the  early 
South. 

This  nation  had  its  beginning  while  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  was  in  its  Infancy.  Un- 
til then,  mankind  had  been  almost  totally 
preoccupied  with  the  land.  Food  and  fiber 
were  products  of  the  land,  and  opportunities 
for  a  share  of  the  "good"  life — indeed  for 
any  life — rested  on  the  share  that  turned  the 
sou. 

Significantly,  the  first  phases  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  were  concentrated  In  the 
fiber  Industry.  Fiber — or  specifically  cotton, 
as  far  as  the  South  was  concerned — became  a 
tremendously  valuable  source  of  income. 
The  South  took  advantage  of  its  unique  situ- 
ation and  grew  cotton  with  a  vengeance. 
Who  would  have  done  otherwise?  Cotton  was 
In  world  demand,  it  was  profitable  and  ap- 
parently It  would  be  everlastingly  essential 
to  Industrial  activity. 

The  rationality  that  controlled  the  cot- 
ton economy  was  too  great  to  foresee  that 
man  soon  would  begin  to  rise  above  sub- 
sistence level  living;  that  his  next  several 
lifetimes  would  be  turned  to  the  manufacttir- 


Ing  Indu^ries  few  employment  and  growth  of 
Income;  that  agriculture  would  steadily  de- 
cline In  Ita  relative  Importance;  and  that 
eventually,  "King  Cotton"  would  be  de- 
throned. 

As  Industrialization  progressed,  the  South 
began  to  fall  back  with  Its  single-product, 
undl versified  economy — and  more  significant- 
ly, with  a  product  doomed  to  decUnlng  im- 
portance In  the  world  market. 

By  the  time  this  trend  of  economic  history 
became  apparent,  the  South  was  already  be- 
hind— both  in  Income  and  the  development 
of  Industry. 

Soon  to  add  to  the  South's  predicament 
was  the  increasingly  important  matter  of 
Investment  and  enterprise.  The  cotton  econ- 
omy created  a  social  structure  not  readily 
adaptable  to  change  ...  a  social  structure 
of  "haves"  and  "have  nots".  Only  the  growth 
of  comparatively  recent  years  has  brought 
about  the  creaUon  of  a  sizeable  middle  class 
.  .  .  And  we  now  know  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  Investment  and  entrepreneur- 
ship  must  come  from  this  segment  of  the 
population. 

1  have  expressed  my  conviction  that  some- 
tlilng  else  of  great  significance  came  Into 
being  during  this  period  of  diverging  econ- 
omies and  diverging  standards  of  living. 

Literally,  perhaps.  It  belongs  In  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  sociologist  and  not  the  econ- 
omist. Tet  I  am  convinced  that  the  massive 
inferiority  complex,  which  the  South  is  Just 
now  throwing  off,  has  been  very  much  In- 
volved In  some  painful  economic  verities. 

For  many  years  the  appeal  of  the  big  stock 
exchange  boards  have  caused  an  overwhelm- 
ing share  of  the  South's  private  investment 
dollars  to  be  funneled  almost  exclusively  into 
Northern  enterprises.  These  investments 
have  represented  enough  wealth  to  finance 
enormous  development  In  the  South,  and 
they  must  play  a  vital  role  In  its  future. 

Returning  to  history — the  rest  of  the  com- 
parative development  story  is  a  predictable 
continuation  of  a  trend.  With  the  continu- 
ing diversification  of  industry  in  the  North, 
the  discovery  of  the  tremendous  output  pos- 
sible through  mass  production,  and  the  sub- 
sequent rise  of  the  average  working  man's 
Income,  divergence  of  incomes  between 
North  and  South  became  more  marked. 

Two  significant  points  can  be  made  from 
this  sequence  of  events.  First,  the  South's 
almost  total  concentration  on  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  was,  at  that  time,  entirely 
rational.  Only  a  marked  departure  in  the 
history  of  man's  development — the  Indus- 
trial revolution — decreed  that  this  decision 
would  be  wrong. 

Second,  and  more  importantly  now.  we 
must  recognize  the  long-run  consequences 
of  such  a  change,  since  to  this  day  the 
resulting  divergence  of  Incomes  between  the 
North  and  the  South  persists.  As  change 
continues,  the  divergence  can  be  elimi- 
nated— but  the  South  must  be  careful  not 
to  become  enraptured  with  another  falling 
star. 

How  may  we  change  the  trend  of  economic 
history?  Obviously,  we  must  break  the 
trend,  and  to  do  this  we  must  understand 
our  position  in  it  now.  Only  the  need  for 
brevity  causes  me  to  speak  of  the  South, 
today,  as  though  It  were  a  homogeneous 
region.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
diversity  that  exists  within  the  16  states  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and 
West  South  Central  census  regions,  com- 
monly defined  as  the  "South". 

Near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  South 
began  its  own  industrialization  of  a  sort. 
This  was  largely  a  response  to  shortages  In 
the  more  rapidly  growing  regions  of  the 
nation. 

Timber  shortages  in  the  North,  caused  by 
rapid  urban  and  railroad  construction,  cre- 
ated a  lumber  industry  boom  In  the  South. 
Paced  with  labor  shortages  and  high  wages, 
the  textile  industry  began  moving  South. 
Iron  and  steel  got  a  late  start,  and  the  pe- 
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troleum  demands  of  the  new  auto  industry 
created  a  petroleum  boom  in  the  Southwest 
Of  greater  significance,  however,  have  been 
the  effects  of  some  radical  changes  that  have 
shaken  the  South— mo£t  of  these  within  th. 
last  25  years. 

The  Second  World  War  exposed  pecple  in 
the  South  to  more  of  the  world  at  large  and 
brought  about  changes  in  them;  and  the 
war,  with  its  subsequent  boom  period,  cre- 
ated a  nationwide  labor  shortage.  The  Soutu 
found  itself  the  poesessor  of  a  newly  valuable 
asset— abundant  labor— and  the  supply  was 
continuously  fed  by  an  agricultural  labor 
force  being  diminished  by  mechanization 

While  high-wage  industries  competed  for 
labor  In  the  North,  and  attracted  many  thou- 
sands of  migrants,  the  low-wage,  highly 
labor-oriented  industries  competed  by  mov- 
Ing  South. 

This  new  labor  force  In  the  South  was 
Inexperienced,  but  highly  trainable.  Over 
and  over  again  during  my  days  as  chairman 
of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Development 
Commission,  we  found  this  to  be  true  And 
during  that  period.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  some 
600  new  plants  located  In  Arkansas,  creatln* 
more  than  90,000  new  Jobs. 

If  we  have  recently  begun  to  disparage  low- 
wage  Industries,  we  should  remember  that 
they  were  sorely  needed  to  provide  Jobs  where 
none  existed,  and  beyond  that,  to  begin  the 
rudimentary  training  that  transforms  raw 
agricultural  labor  Into  an  efficient  Industrial 
work  force.  We  in  Arkansas  still  have  need 
for  some  of  these  Industries. 

Development  in  the  South  since  1940  has 
both  good  and  bad  aspects.  Our  percentage 
of  the  nation's  manufacturing  employment 
has  increased  from  19  per  cent  to  24  per  cent. 
The  region's  employment  structure  U  still 
oriented  toward  low  wages,  however,  and  we 
receive  slightly  lees  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturing  employment  Income. 

The  South's  share  of  the  naUon's  popula- 
tion has  remained  at  Just  over  30  per  cent— 
but  this  percentage  hides  the  combined 
effects  of  a  higher  birth  rate  and  selective 
migration.  A  relatively  smaller  working  age 
population,  with  relaUvely  large  proportion* 
of  young  people  to  educate  and  older  people 
to  care  for,  places  a  difficult  strain  on  an 
economy,  and  especially  one  vrtth  low  incomes 
struggling  for  Improvement. 

Within  lu  30  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, the  South  has  66  per  cent  of  the 
non-white  population.  The  results  of  selec- 
tive migration  leave  the  region  with  more 
than  69  per  cent  of  the  non-white  popula- 
tion 19  years  of  age  and  younger,  and  more 
than  62  per  cent  of  those  66  and  older. 

It  Is  self-deceiving  for  the  South  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  itself  while  largely  ignoring 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  Its  human  resources. 
And  past  negligence  has  left  the  South  a 
great  task  in  bringing  the  Negro  directly  and 
posiUvely  into  its  economic  system. 

Finally,  the  South's  lower  income  and 
development  pattern  Is  reflected  In  the 
structure  of  its  occupational  employment. 

As  of  1960,  the  South  had  about  29  per 
cent  of  the  national  employment,  Tjut  only 
26  per  cent  of  the  professional  and  technical 
people;  almost  38  per  cent  of  the  farmers,  46 
per  cent  of  the  farm  laborers,  and  48  per 
cent  of  the  private  household  workers. 

Obviously,  the  Income  gap  cannot  be  closed 
until  this  occupational  Imbalance  undergoe* 
considerable  change.  It  is  true  that  per 
capita  Incomes  have  risen  In  all  states.  But 
the  fact  remains  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  top  ten  states  in  1930  are  still  the  top 
ten.  The  bottom  ten  states — including  ten 
of  the  16  Southern  states — In  1966  remained 
In  the  bottom  ranks.  Compared  to  its  own 
Income  situation,  the  South  is  much  im- 
proved. Among  all  the  states,  however,  it 
has  Improved  but  Uttle. 

Analysts  also  reveals  that  income  differ- 
entials among  all  the  states  tend  to  narrow 
as   the   national   economy   grows.     Yet  the 
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state-by-state  ranking  of  per  capita  Income 
continues  as  a  striking  reminder  of  the 
differentials. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  the  South 
might  hope  for  Income  equality  In  a  half- 
century  or  so — If  It  can  sustain  Its  recent 
rapid  growth  rate. 

In  his  fine  book  about  education  In  North 
Carolina,  Governor  Terry  Sanford  wrote, 
"The  mystery  of  the  age  is  cot  the  moon;  it 
Is  motivation."  Today  the  truth  of  this  is 
seen  with  stark  clarity  in  the  Southland. 

In  the  South — where  the  search  for  an- 
swers to  the  mysteries  of  the  moon  and  be- 
yond is  rapidly  Intensifying— Is  also  where 
the  simplest  kind  of  motivation  can  repre- 
sent the  most  frustrating  of  challenges. 
Why?  Because  the  standards  the  people  ac- 
cept for  themselves  have  been  shaped  by 
poverty.  The  standards  that  leaders  In  gov- 
ernment set  forth  are  geared  largely  to  keep- 
ing up  with  poor  neighboring  states.  The 
standards  proposed  by  more  forward-looking 
business  leaders  are  to  catch  up  with  the 
national  average. 

The  facts  of  economic  growth  in  this  coun- 
try show  us  two  things. 

First,  each  state's  growth  depends  largely 
upon  the  growth  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

When  the  nation  grows  rapidly,  the  less 
developed  states  grow  even  faster.  In  times 
of  recession  or  slow  growth,  the  poorer  stetes 
fall  even  further  behind.  A  primary  con- 
cern for  the  South,  then,  is  rapid  economic 
growth  for  the  entire  country. 

Suppose  that  over  the  next  50  years  the 
South  should  succeed  in  this  game  of  eco- 
nomic catch-up.  What  then?  it  will  have 
achieved  the  dubious  dlstlnctlocti  of  becoming 
nationally  "average".  I  believe  that  the  goal 
must  be  for  something  greater. 

Our  second  conclusion  must  be,  then  that 
because  the  national  growth  trend  involves 
a  long,  slow  process,  any  significant  varia- 
tions from  it  almost  certainly  will  require 
breaking  the  pattern. 

I  am  convinced  that  economic  uniqueness 
Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  South,  if  it  Is 
to  achieve  Its  aspirations.  My  presence  here, 
and  my  efforts  In  becoming  the  first  Repub- 
lican governor  In  Arkansas  in  94  years,  serve 
as  evidence  that  I  believe  we  can  achieve 
this  uniqueness. 

So  far  I  have  maintained  that  the  South's 
economy  has  been  undernourished  by  indus- 
tries with  a  dlmlnUhlng  capacity  to  sustain 
we  region's  growth.  We  have  fallen  behind 
by  not  adapting  rapidly  enough  to  basic 
technological  and  economic  changes.  I  also 
nave  maintained  that  we  have  not  aimed 
nigh  enough.  We  have  not  been  motivated 
to  seek  excellence;  to  create  change  rather 
than  merely  respond  to  it. 

As  iong  as  the  South  concentrates  only 
on  the  symptoms  of  under-development  and 
poverty,  it  will  be  stuck  with  them.  Our  re- 
sources are  limited,  and  we  can  expend  them 
"T'ng  to  appease  these  symptoms  without 
ever  making  any  meaningful  progress  toward 
eliminating  the  causes. 

Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear.  The 
Obligation  of  social  welfare  programs  is  to 
attend  to  the  deeply  troubled;  to  those  who 
even  given  the  opportunity,  cannot  help 
themselves.  The  South  recognizes  this  ob- 
ligation, as  must  other  regions,  and  U  pre- 
pared to  live  with  it  always. 

But  among  these  sixty  million  people  there 
we  comparatively  few  who.  given  the  oppor- 
tunity cannot  help  themsWves.  And  so  the 
goal  of  our  economic  development  program 
must  be  to  provide  these  opportunities:  to 
create  Jobs  that  are  competitive  with  and 
welfare  SlliS**  '^^"P^''^^  a  spot  on  the  public 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  were  not  to  make 
rererence  to  the  problems  growing  out  of 
DfT/°«'^*P*"  °'  **>•  '*<»«™1  system.  Areas 
wifh  *v°°/"  ewentlally  prescribed  by  law. 
Molr^      -   ^^^nx   income   tax   most   sensl- 

«=onL"°**'"''«  ^^^  K"'^^  o'  ««r  national 
economy— at  the  rate  of  from  sU  to  nine  mil- 
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lion  dollars  a  year — many  new-found  tax 
dollars  are  being  earmarked  for  the  states 
on  a  matching  grant-in-aid  basis. 

But  all  of  the  states,  and  parUcularly  the 
under-developed  Southern  states,  are  being 
hard  put  to  find  the  matching  funds,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  support  ade- 
quate and  ever  more  expensive  state  services. 

I  am  pleased  about  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  dilemma  of  the  states,  and  the 
feeling  that  the  states  can  only  give  re- 
sponsible leadership  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment recogruzes  the  necessity  of  unen- 
cumbered bloc  grants  or  tax  sharing. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives  In 
the  inunedlate  future,  and  decisions  made 
in  the  next  decade  seem  Ukely  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  South  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Very  Ukely  we  have  reached 
a  transition  In  mankind's  existence  that  will 
prove  to  be  as  significant  as  was  the  In- 
dustrial revolution.  From  this  vantage 
point  we  can  contemplate  the  great  growth 
industries  of  the  Twenty-first  Century.  Let 
us  consider  some  alternatives. 

Hopefully,  Industrial  growth  in  the  South 
will  continue  for  some  time,  and  It  will  be 
valuable  for  training  and  sustaining  the 
South's  people.  But  because  manufactur- 
ing employment  and  growth  are  leveling  off 
nationally,  the  South  should  become  Increas- 
ingly selective  in  the  types  of  manufactur- 
ing It  develops.  Along  with  thU,  we  should 
emphasize  relevant  vocational  training  for 
members  of  our  potential  work  force  who 
are  35  years  of  age  and  under. 

And  perhaps  nothing  deserves  higher  pri- 
ority than  proper  management  of  the  South's 
immensely  valuable  water  resources.  Our 
abundant  water  supply  puts  is  in  a  uniquely 
favorable  position  for  attracUng  more  and 
more  of  the  traditionally  higher  paying  Jobs, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  booming  paper  In- 
dustry. 

What  are  to  be  the  big  growth  Industries 
in  the  next  century? 

First,  and  quite  obviously,  the  future  will 
bring  about  tremendous  growth  In  the  highly 
technical  so-called  "Think"  indxistries.  As 
man's  knowledge  deepens  and  widens,  and  as 
he  encodes  more  and  more  of  hlnuelf  into 
machines,  the  ownership,  storage  and  con- 
trol of  knowledge  becomes  paramount.  The 
South  has  a  start  in  its  Space  centers  and 
research  complexes,  but  the  region  itself  has 
committed  Uttle  of  its  own  effort  In  this  field. 
Unquestionably,  the  basic  educational  sys- 
tems of  much  of  the  South  must  undergo 
considerable  improvements.  In  the  context 
of  these  remarks,  however — and  at  the  risk 
of  being  misunderstood — I  am  saying  that 
the  basic  Southern  educational  system  Is 
both  a  "symptom"  and  a  "cauEe"  of  under- 
development, and  that  therefore  It  falls 
within  the  "catch-up"  concept. 

The  quest  for  quality  standards  In  basic 
education  In  the  South  must  not  falter. 
It  must,  instead,  gain  momentum.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  concept  I  propose  to  you  now 
can  have  the  effect  of  greatly  intensifying 
this  quest. 

And  let  me  say  that  It  is  utter  folly  to 
base  our  educational  system  on  the  falla- 
cious philosophy  that  we  can  support  an  In- 
finite number  of  educational  Institutions, 
with  each  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
This  kind  of  approach  Is  dissipating  our  al- 
ready limited  resources.  We  need  to  econo- 
mize by  specializing  our  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  rather  than  proliferating  the 
fields  each  and  every  campus  seems  com- 
pelled to  offer. 

The  challenge  of  the  "Think"  Industries  to 
the  South  extends  to  making  very  large  In- 
vestments In  the  most  advanced  areas  of 
research.  With  careful  planning  and  Invest- 
ment, the  South  can  create  major  centers  for 
these  industries  that  will  attract  the  private 
enterprise  which  Is  certain  to  develop.  This 
activity  will  take  place  whether  the  South 
participates  or  not,  and  we  must  make  com 
mltments  very  soon. 


Where  is  the  second  great  area  of  op- 
portunity? *^ 

The  world  seems  somehow  bent  on  proving 
correct  Parson  Malthus'  theory  that  people 
wUl  go  on  reproducing  to  the  limit  of  the 
available  food  supply. 

As  we  come  more  closely  to  grips  with  the 
moimUng  problem  of  feeding  the  world's 
people,  a  great  industry  must  arise  in  food 
technology.  Already  we  have  passed  through 
a  questionable  era  of  food  surpluses  and 
are  turning  our  attention  to  ever  higher  pro- 
duction. *^ 

The  land— and  as  your  Professor  Glfford 
Pinchot  maintains— the  seas,  will  be  called 
upon  to  provide  food  enough  for  an  enor- 
mously populated  wortd.  But  food  produc- 
tion is  the  end  result  of  food  and  nutrition 
technology— and  providing  more  nutrition 
from  less  resource  will  become  the  basic 
solution  to  the  problem  of  feeding  the  world 
In  this,  the  South  has  a  beginning  With 
the  soybean  as  a  basic  protein  source  the 
growth  of  this  and  related  crops  can  provide 
toe  basis  for  a  food  technology  Industry 
Arkansas,  for  example,  has  a  growing  fresh- 
water fish  farming  Industry,  and  the  na- 
tion's only  experiment  station  for  research 
In  this  area.  I  believe  that  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  the  South  to  achieve  and 
sustain  the  leading  position  In  food  tech- 
nology. We  must  exert  an  Influence  on  fed- 
eral agricultural  poUcy.  nurture  the  food 
industry  with  Investment  in  laboratories  and 
other  faciUtles.  and  provide  strong  support 
to  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy 

And  here,  once  more,  we  recognize  the 
blessing  of  an  abundant  water  supply 
properly  managed.  *^  '' 

WhUe  we  may  lament  the  truism  that  farm- 
ing is  no  longer  a  way  of  life— we  need  to 
keep  in  mind  that  It  Is  stlU  a  very  blK 
business.  ' 

What  is  the  third  area  of  opportunity? 
It  now  seems  certain  that  the  American 
people  win  become  the  first  In  history  to 
enjoy  a  real  abundance  of  leisure  time  with 
sufficient  Incomes  to  flu  this  time  vrtth  a 
variety  of  activities.  This  leUure  Ume  can 
become  one  of  the  nation's  great  blesslna. 
or  one  of  its  great  problems. 

Certainly,  very  few  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  suitable  for  leisure  time  develop- 
ment In  the  total  sense,  and  only  the  barest 
beginning  has  been  made  to  develop  the 
leisure  Industry  for  the  volume  of  participa- 
tion that  the  future  wlU  bring. 

Unquestionably,  the  South  can  assume  a 
leading  role  in  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry;  unquestionably,  leisure  time  offers 
the  greatest  potential  for  industry  of  any 
of  the  areas  we  have  discussed.  The  obsta- 
cles vriU  be  In  planning  too  smaU,  too  late 
and  in  underestimating  the  quaUty  and 
quantity  of  leisure  time  faclUUes  needed. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  urbaniza- 
tion, and  the  prediction  that  ultimately 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population 
wlU  live  in  urban  areas,  we  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  concerned  with  open  space 
and  naturalness.  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over  spoke  almost  reverently  on  this  subject 
when  he  said: 

"Much  more  thought  should  be  given  to 
technological  interference  with  the  balance 
of  nature  and  its  consequences  for  man 
present  and  future.  There  is  need  for  wider 
recognition  that  government  has  as  much  a 
duty  to  protect  the  land,  the  air,  the  water, 
the  natural  environment  against  technolog- 
ical damage,  as  It  has  to  protect  the  country 
against  foreign  enemlee  and  the  individual 
against  criminals." 

The  leisure  time  Industry  I  am  speaking 
of  contemplates  doing  no  technological  vio- 
lence to  the  balance  of  nature.  Conversely, 
It  will  recognize  the  transcending  value  of 
nature  In  a  world  that  continues  to  explode 
with  population. 

Certainly  other  opportunities  deserve  con- 
sideration but,  In  summary,  these  three — the 
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•Think"  InduBtrles,  food  technology  and 
leiaiire  tlm«— are  the  areas  which,  I  believe, 
hold  forth  truly  exdttng  promlM  lor  the 
creating  of  a  better  way  of  life  In  the  South. 

The  South  today  la  drawing  very  near  to 
an  Important  croearoada,  from  which  It  will 
chooee  between  two  avenues  Into  the  future. 

One  win  Invite  us  to  proceed  as  usual, 
locked  on  course,  and  In  perhaps  half  a  cen- 
tury find  ourselves  pulling  abreast  of  those 
•tates  described  as  being  nationally  "aver- 
age". 

The  alternative  choice  will  be  a  much 
higher  rocul.  It  will  provide  no  historically 
Infallible  markers  to  guide  us  surely  along 
the  way;  nor  can  we  even  be  sure  where  It 
ultimately  wlU  lead. 

But  I  am  an  Incxirable  optimist,  and  I 
Inherited  more  than  a  fair  share  of  family 
tenacity.  And  so  in  my  own  mind  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  what  our  destination  can  be. 

Hobert  Browning  said,  "What  I  aspired  to 
be,  and  am  not— comforts  me." 

As  Southerners  we  must  not  aspire  to  be 
"average".  Before  us  are  a  greatly  enriched 
way  of  life,  and  a  position  of  economic 
leadership. 

So  we  will  choose  the  high  road — and 
gladly — because  out  there  Is  fulfillment  of 
that  promise :  "The  Land  of  Opportunity". 


JOHNSON  OIL  DIPLOMACY  BUILDS 
SLICK  BUT  DANGEROUS  BRIDGES 
TO  THE  EAST 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pmo]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read  this 
week's  newspapers  Is  to  read  about  es- 
calation of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Each 
day,  our  Jet  fighter-bombers  fly  raiding 
missions  to  destroy  North  Vietnamese 
fuel  supplies,  including  oil  suK>lles 
largely  provided  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  disgusts  me,  therefore,  to  read  that 
the  incumbent  Democratic  administra- 
tion of  these  United  States  Is  helping  the 
Communists  to  supply  North  Vietnam 
with  oU  and  petroleum  products.  This 
charge  Is  very  easy  to  document,  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  do  so. 
My  enclosures  are  as  follows: 
First.  Allen  and  Scott  column  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1967,  describing  how  U.S.  State 
Department  has  given  "encouragement" 
to  U.S.  oU  companies  in  Iran  to  make 
Iran-produced  oil  available  to  the  So- 
viet bloc — which  could  be  transshipped 
to  Vietnam. 

Second.  Excerpts  from  State  Depart- 
ment letter  to  me  of  March  14,  1967,  de- 
scribing the  legal  situation  with  respect 
to  U.S.  oil  company  sales  of  foreign-pro- 
duced oil  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  noting 
that  U.S.  oil  companies  participating  In 
the  United  States-Iranian  OU  Consor- 
tium were,  in  fact,  furnishing  or  about 
to  furnish  such  oil  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Third.  Excerpts  from  April  2,  1967, 
London  Economist  article  describing  how 
Iran  was  moving  into  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence;  how  Iran  had  agreed  to  sell 
the  Soviet  bloc  crude  oil  and  provide  nat- 
ural gas  and  petroleum  products  to  the 
Soviet  Union  through  a  pipeline  to  be 
built  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  So- 


viet Union,  to  be  provided  In  return  with 
technicians,  a  steel  mill  and  armaments. 
Fourth.  Excerpts  from  U.S.  News  It 
World  Report's  article  of  February  20, 
1967,  describing  how  Iran  Is  to  get  anti- 
aircraft guns,  armored  troop  carriers 
and  military  trucks  in  return  for  gas  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fifth.  Wall  Street  Journal  arUcle  of 
April  13,  1967,  stating  that  Exlmbank 
has  given  the  Government  of  Iran  a  $60 
million  loan  for  help  to  provide  U.S. 
equipment  for  a  petrochemical  plant  at 
Shahpur,  near  the  terminal  of  the  pipe- 
line to  be  built  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sixth.  Excerpt  from  April  20.  1967, 
Moscow  Narodny  Bank  Weekly  Press 
Sheet  describing  April  15  oil  agreement 
signed  between  Russia  and  Iran  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit  Iranian  oil  resources 
outside  the  area  already  operated  by  a 
consortium  of  Western  oil  companies. 

Seventh.  Article  from  AprU  22.  1967, 
London    Economist     detailing     Soviet- 
Iranian  oil  agreement  of  April  15.  stat- 
ing that  Iran  has  concluded  a  $100  mil- 
lion arms  deal  with  Russia,  payments  to 
be  made  in  gas  and  petroleum  products, 
in  addition  to  the  Joint  oil  exploration 
agreement.    The  Economist  map  shows 
the  proposed  pipeline  to  the  Soviet  Union 
going  near  or  to  Shahpur.  where  Exlm- 
bank   is    financing    construction    of    a 
petrochemical    plant,   control   of   which 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  National  Iranian 
Oil  Co.'s  National  Petrochemical  Co.  of 
Iran.       These     Iranian     Government- 
owned  corporations  are  those  participat- 
ing In  the  oil  deals  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Eighth.  Excerpts    from    January    16. 
1967,    Barron's    weekly    article   entitled 
"Dsuigerous   Bridges,"    which    describes 
how  the  Soviet  Union  uses  oil  as  a  for- 
eign policy  weapon  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
and   how  the  United  States  has  gone 
along  with  the  Soviets,  even  granting  a 
steswiy  stream  of  approvals  for  export  of 
oil  drilling  and  gas  production  equip- 
ment imder  the  Export  Control  Act.   The 
article  also  describes  how  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  guarantees  sales  of  this 
equipment  to  Eastern  Europe  on  credit. 
The  enclosures  follow : 


April  25,  1967 


[From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Feb.  22, 
19671 

SOTTECK  MATKSIAL,  UnTPED  STATKS- SOVIET -IRAN 

On,  TSANSACnoNS 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

The  17.S.  Is  helping  Russia  realize  a  long- 
sought  goal  In  the  Middle  East  by  giving 
access  to  the  vast  oil  resources  there.  With 
encouragement  from  the  State  Department, 
American  companies  with  concessions  In 
Saudi  Arabl,  Iran  and  Iraq  have  begun  sell- 
ing oil  to  Russia  and  the  Eastern  Exiropean 
satellites. 

The  multl-mllUon  dollar  oil  sales,  arranged 
under  the  greatest  secrecy  last  month,  re- 
ceived the  green  light  from  VS.  authorities 
after  Middle  East  governments  began  pres- 
suring American  firms  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  market. 

These  unreported  Middle  East  d«velopment8 
are  considered  by  Administration  Insiders 
to  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  efforts  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  seek  a  detente  with  Russia 
by  offering  to  Increase  trade. 

Still  unresolved  among  VS.  officials  Is 
how  Russia  or  other  Soviet  bloc  nations 
can  be  kept  from  shipping  the  Middle  East 
oil  to  North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  North  Ko- 
rea. 

Although  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  ini- 


tial ahipments  were  destined  for  these  coun 
tries,  Russia  as  chief  oU  supplier  of  these 
Red  regimes  U  expected  to  use  future  oil  our 
chases  from  the  Middle  East  to  meet  these 
commitments.  This  development  when  it 
occurs,  could  touch  off  a  major  political 
storm  in  the  U.S.,  especially  if  the  shipments 
are  to  North  Vietnam  while  that  conflict 
Is  raging.  *"" 

B^csRPT  Pbom  Lcttkk  of  Assistant  Secu- 
TART  or  State  Macomber  to  Representative 
FlNO,  March  14,  1967 

I^&R  CtoNOREssMAN  Pmo:  The  President 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  3,  1967  concerning  a  recent  story  in 
the  "Northern  Virginia  Sun"  which  reported 
that  United  States  oil  companies  operaUnit 
in  the  Middle  East  had  been  encouraged  to 
sell  petroleum  to  the  USSR  and  other  East- 
em  European  countries.  Tou  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  such  trade. 

The   United  States  Government  has  not 
encouraged  United  States  oil  companies  to 
sell  petroleum  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the 
other  Conmiunlst  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope.   Under  the  Export  Control  regulations 
United  States  oil  companies  are  required  to 
obtain  an  export  license  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  C<Mnmerce  before  selling  domestical- 
ly-produced  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts  to  the  USSR  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.     Export  license  applications 
for  such  sales  would  be  subject  to  the  usual 
criteria  and  a  license  would  not  be  approved 
If  It  were  determined  that  the  Item  In  ques- 
tion would  make  a  contribution  to  the  pur- 
chasing country  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
A  different  situation  prevails  with  regard  to 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  produced 
by  United  States  companies  from  their  over- 
seas operations.     Sales  of  these  products  to 
the  USSR  and  the  other  Eastern  European 
countries  are  not  subject  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol regulations.     Under  the  Foreign  Assets 
Control  and  Cuban  AsseU  Control  regula- 
tions, United  States  oil  companies  are  pro- 
hibited from  selling  petroleum  and  petrole- 
um   products    from    foreign    operations   to 
Mainland    China,    North    Vlet-Nam,    North 
Korea  and  Cuba. 

As  for  possible  United  SUtes  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
USSR  Is  one  of  the  world's  leading  exporters 
of  crude  petroleuiQ.  having  exported  over  80 
mUUon  metric  tons  in  1965  out  of  a  total 
production  of  more  than  242  mUUon  metric 
tons.  For  this  reason  It  Is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  the  USSR  would  be  Interested  In 
purchasing  crude  petroleiun  from  United 
States  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  Romania,  all  the  Eastern 
Exiropean  countries  are  major  Importers  of 
crude  petroleum.  At  present  the  USSR  sup- 
plies these  countries  with  almost  all  of  their 
petroleum  Imports.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Eastern  Europeans  this  trade  is  at- 
tractive since  It  does  not  Involve  the  ex- 
pendlttires  of  hard  currency.  The  avail- 
ability of  Soviet  crude  In  Eastern  Europe  on 
barter  terms  has  meant  that  up  to  now  there 
has  been  no  demand  for  petroleum  produced 
by  United  States  International  oU  companies. 
However,  because  this  situation  can  change 
I  imderstand  that  United  States  companies 
are  now  looking  into  market  possibilities  in 
certain  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

A  significant  recent  development  has  been 
the  promotion  of  petroleiun  sales  to  Eastern 
Europe  by  the  Government  of  Iran  In  ex- 
change for  Industrial  equipment.  Iran  Is 
Interested  in  promoting  such  barter  trade  In 
order  to  obtain  a  foothold  In  new  markets, 
and  the  Eastern  European  countries  are  In- 
terested In  new  outlets  for  their  manufac- 
tured goods.  On  the  Iranian  side,  this  trade 
will  be  based  on  oil  produced  In  Iran  by  the 
Iranian  Consortium  In  which  some  United 
States  companies  participate.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  Oovern- 
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ment  of  Iran  and  the  Consortium,  Iran  has 
the  right  to  caU  upon  the  Consortium  to  de- 
liver stated  amounts  of  oil  In  lieu  of  a  cash 
royalty.  Whatever  transactions  are  arranged 
would  be  between  Iran  and  the  Eastern 
European  Government  concerned.  As  was 
noted  above,  our  export  control  regulations 
do  not  apply  to  the  participation  of  United 
States  companies  In  arrangements  of  this 
type. 

(Prom  the  Economist  of  London,  AprU  a 

1967] 
Iran  and  Russia:  Friends  Across  the  Fence 

In  the  early  l960's  Iranian  relations 
with  the  Russians  were  hostile.  Today  con- 
tact with  the  communist  world  Is  expanding 
In  all  directions. 

New  agreements  signed  over  the  last  two 
years  have  pushed  up  trade  with  half-a- 
dozen  east  European  countries.  A  recent 
agreement  under  which  Iran  wUl  sell  Ru- 
mania $100  mUllon  worth  of  crude  oU  over  a 
ten-year  period  In  return  for  heavy  plant 
and  machinery  Is  typical  of  these  trade 
treaties.  Discussion  is  going  on  about  using 
the  credit,  worth  nearly  $40  mUllon,  that 
has  been  offered  to  Iran  by  Poland,  Hungray. 
and  Czechoslovakia.  The  volume  of  trade  is 
still  small.  But  more  and  more  Industrial 
equipment  Is  being  bought  In  east  Europe 
in  exchange  for  traditional  Iranian  exporU 
such  as  cotton  and  dried  fruit. 

These  arrangements  are  largely  adjuncts  to 
the  surprising  expansion  In  Iranian -RussUn 
ties.  The  Russians  last  year  became  the 
largest  single  market  for  Iran's  non-oU  ex- 
ports, taking  some  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 
After  Iran  formally  pledged  In  1963  that  It 
would  not  allow  foreign  missile  bases  on  its 
sou,  nor  allow  Iran  to  become  a  base  of  ag- 
gression against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two 
countries  quickly  signed  a  number  of  long- 
pending  agreements.  The  Russians  have  al- 
ready  held  their  first  Industrial  exhibition  In 
Teheran;  Aeroflot  now  files  regularly  between 
Teheran  and  Moscow;  a  cultural  agreement 
Is  in  the  plpUne.  The  two  countries  are 
co-operating  in  construcUng  a  dam  across 
the  Aras  river  on  their  common  frontier. 
The  dam  wUl  be  jointly  used  for  hydroelec- 
tric power  and  Irrigation  purposes,  and  Is 
being  financed  by  Russian  credits  worth  $36 
mlUlon.  ThU  money  will  also  help  pay  for 
Russian  technical  assistance  In  developing 
Iranian  fisheries  and  for  a  string  of  grain 
sUoe  the  Russians  are  constructing  acrou 
the  country. 

The  crowning  act  to  these  multiple  moves 
towards  a  rapprochment  came  last  December, 
When  the  two  countries  signed  an  agreement 
under  which  the  Russians  are  to  provide 
Iran  with  $286  mUllon  In  credits  to  finance 
an  industrial  complex  consUtlng  of  a  steel 
rail,  a  machine-tool  plant  and.  possibly  a 
factory  for  making  farm  Implements.  The 
steel  mill,  with  an  Initial  annual  capacity  of 
600,000  tons,  will  be  expanded  at  a  second 
J^*8e  to  1^00,000  tons.  At  the  same  time, 
ine  Russians  are  to  help  Iran  build  a  $460.- 
nUUlon  pipeline   to  run   natural  gas   from 

mfh,'^«"  ^'^'^  ^  ^^^  southern  Soviet  re- 
publics 760  mUee  away. 

This  agreement  Is  immensely  Important. 
Aran  has  been  wanting  a  steel  mill  for  some 
♦h-^"f'  °"*  repeated  negotiations  with 
Uie  United  States  and  west  Europe  have  not 
worked  out  and  the  Issue  had  become  highly 

W  'k  •  "  ^"'  8''«  »  R"«»«o  Slant  to 
^n  8  biggest  venture  Into  heavy  Industry;  it 
T«i  y  Aoixtxs  of  Soviet  technicians  to 
r.^  .^15  '°**°*  tb*'  several  hundred  Iran- 
^n  technicians  and  workers  wUl,  be  trained 
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vealed  that  Riissla  has  signed  a  90-mUUon. 
dollar  deal  to  buy  natural  gas  from  Iran,  a 
treaty  ally  of  the  U.S.  What  does  U.S.  aUy 
Iran  get  In  return?  Antiaircraft  guns,  ar- 
mored troop  carriers,  mUltary  trucks.  That's 
just  the  latest  in  Soviet  arms  deals  In  that 
part  of  the  world.  Egypt,  Syria  are  among 
others  using  Russian  weapons. 

It's  being  asked:  Is  Russia  winning  major 
Infiuence  In  these  oU  lands? 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jotimal.  Apr.  13.  19671 
Washington.— The  Export-Import  Bank 
authorized  a  $60  million  loan  to  the  govern, 
ment  of  Iran  to  help  finance  purchases  In 
the  U.8.  of  equipment  and  services  for  a 
petrochemical  plant  to  be  bxUlt  by  Shahpur 
Chemical  Co.  adjacent  to  the  port  of  Bandar 
Shahpur  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Shahpur  Chemical  is  jointly  owned  by 
NaUonal  Petrochemical  Co.  of  Iran,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  National  Iranian  OU  Co..  and  by 
Allied  Chemical  Corp..  New  Tork. 

The  plant's  cost  Is  put  at  $172.6  million, 
of  which  about  $71  miuion  will  be  used  for 
purchases  In  the  UJ3.  Allied  Chemical  Na- 
tional Petrochemical  Co.  of  Iran,  the  Plan 
Organization  of  Iran  and  European  and  Ira- 
nian banks  will  finance  $112.6  mllUon  of  the 
project. 

(From    the    Moscow    Narodny    Bank    Press 
Weekly.  Apr.  20, 19671 
IRAN-U.SB.R.  On,  Pact  Signed 
Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union  announced  on 
April  15  a  joint  venture  to  explore  and  ex- 
ploit Iranian  oU  resources  outside  the  areas 
already  operated  by  the  consortium  of  West- 
em  oU  companies.     This  was  revealed  In  a 
joint  communique  Issued  after  Soviet  Dep- 
uty Premier  Nikolai  Balbakov's  second  audi- 
ence with  the  Shah  In  10  days.    The  agree, 
ment  was  signed  for  the  Soviet  Union  by 
Mr.  Balbakov  and  for  Iran  by  the  chief  of 
the  planning  organisation.  Safi-Asfia. 

[From  the  Economist  of  London,  Apr.  22 

19671 

On,  Under  the  Casran 


1  workers  will 

—  1 


Business  Around  the  Wobld 
th^\!*v.°°*'''  ^^^  Is  renundlng  everybody 
ail    T.^S"^  "^'^y  changed  so  much  after 

;«  ♦?     .*  BCremUn,  trade  U  sUU  a  weapon. 

'n  the  Middle  East.  It  has  Just  been  re- 


The  oddities  of  the  oU  and  gas  protocol 
signed  this  week  between  Russia  and  Iran 
suggest  that  the  two  coimtries  know  some- 
thing special:  It  could  be  confirmation  of 
the  Russians'  published  hunch  that  the  big- 
gest oilfield  In  the  world  lies  under  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  protocol  was 
a  hasty  document  which  caught  even  people 
In  Teheran  by  surprise.  Its  first  part,  the 
Intent  to  explore  jointly  for  oU,  has  been  pub- 
lished far  In  advance  of  any  details  being 
worked  out;  Indeed  the  Russian  negotiators 
have  been  In  Teheran  during  the  very  fort- 
night that  the  key  four  figures  of  the  Na- 
tional Iranian  Oil  Company — Including 
Iran's  best  qualified  oil  man,  Reza  Fallah, 
and  chairman  of  NIOC,  Dr.  Manuchehr  Egh- 
bal — have  been  miles  away  from  Iran  at  the 
world  petroleum  conference  In  Mexico  City. 
If  there  really  Is  a  lot  of  oil  to  be  discovered, 
where  are  the  Rtisslans,  who  already  supply 
the  bulk  of  east  European  requirements, 
going  to  sell  It?  The  Shah  himself  beUeves 
that  they  would  dearly  like  to  operate  In  the 
western  market  for  middle  east  crude 
as  much  for  nuisance  value  and  the  commer- 
cial leverage  It  would  give  as  for  anything 
else. 

This  is  the  ambiguous  part  of  the  agree- 
ment; the  protocol  mentions  doubUng  the 
supply  of  natural  gas  from  Iran  to  Russia, 
and,  by  Implication,  buUdlng  a  second  pipe- 
line. Over  a  series  of  deals,  Iran  has  bartered 
natural  gas  against  Soviet  credits  for  build- 
ing steel  mills,  machine  tool  plants  and  un- 
derthe  new  protocol  a  range  of  new  projects 
from  grain  sUos  to  mining.  Since  the  gas  Is 
to  be  delivered  over  a  six-year  period,  the 
agreements  presume  a  poUtlcal  bond  between 
Teheran  and  Moscow  that  a  few  years  ago 


would  have  been  whoUy  unacceptable  to  the 
west,  regarding  Iran  as  It  did  then  as  a  key 
strategic  oU  base.    Work  on  the  first  42  Inch 
pipe  laid  across  the  Azerbaijan  border  will  bo 
started  this  week,  and  should  deUver  gas  in 
1970.     It  has  a  capacity  of  15  billion  cubic 
metres  a  year — 6   blUlon  of   which  Is  ear- 
marked for  consumption  Inside  Iran,  with  6 
blUlon,  rising  to  peak  capacity  of  11  billion 
cubic  metres  going  across  to  Russia  to  pay 
off   the  254    per  cent  $286  million  Russian 
credit  used  to  build  the  steel  miu  and  ma- 
chine tool  complex  at  Isfahan.     Since  this 
particular  deal  was  struck  In  January  of  last 
year,  Iran  has  concluded  a  $100  mUllon  arms 
deal  with  Russia,  again  to  be  covered  by  pay- 
ments In  gas.    Add  this  week's  new  crediu, 
also  to  be  repaid  In  gas,  which.  If  Iran  Is  to 
meet  Its  commitments,  wUl  come  to  close  on 
20  bUUon  cubic  metres  a  year.     A  second 
pipe  win  almost  certainly  have  to  be  laid  to 
carry  this.    Usually,  more  gas  can  be  pumped 
through  a  pipe  merely  by  stepping  up  the 
pumping  rate;  the  size  of  Soviet  compressors 
being  used  seems  to  rule  this  out  here.    And 
Increasing  the  planned  pipe  diameter  would 
delay  the  pipe  18  months. 

Excerpts  From  Januaht  16,  1967,  Barron's 
Weekly  Article  "Dangerous  Bridge" 
Petroleiun  Is  another  peace-loving  com- 
modity with  a  mortal  kickback.  Soviet  oil 
dmnplng  on  non-Communist  markets,  to 
acquire  foreign  exchange  for  the  USSR's 
Industrial  build-up,  has  been  noted.  This 
drive,  also  aimed  at  making  under-develc^>ed 
African  and  Asian  coimtriee  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  by  displacing  Western  oU  sup- 
pliers, because  so  clearly  perUous  that  the 
State  Department  two  years  ago  Issued  an 
alert  about  It.  A  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil report  (sponsored  by  the  VS.  Interior 
Department)  said  that  Soviet-bloc  oU  ex- 
ports "further  Communist  poUtlcal  objec- 
Uves,  (with)  penetration  especlaUy  marked 
in  Western  Europe";  the  Coimcil  warned 
that  "Western  equipment  and  technology 
would  enhance  the  Soviet's  abUlty  to  pro- 
duce, refine  and  export  oU."  Tet  one  of  the 
first  moves  In  the  Administration  gambit  for 
Riimanla's  "Independence"  was  a  1964  li- 
cense to  help  set  up  an  oU  refinery  installa- 
tion there  with  capacity  of  one  million  tons 
annually.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
steady  stream  of  approvals  for  petroleum 
drilling  and  oU  and  gas  production 
equipment. 

The  real  Red  dilemma  is  how  to  pay  for 
U.S.  skills  and  equipment.  They  can  pay 
only  by  borrowing.  Not  short-term  credits, 
which  lower  the  boom  quickly,  but  long- 
term.  Ultimately  the  logic  of  the  bridge 
poUcy  must  compel  such  credits  In  bulk. 
Critics  of  the  Administration  see  this  as  the 
most  pernicious  aspect  of  the  program. 

The  Communists  already  have  accumulated 
a  cozy  $2  billion  commercial  debt,  largely 
in  West  Europe.  Industrial  sales  approved 
or  executed  for  Rumania  are  backed  by  five- 
year  credit  guarantees  to  U.S.  business  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  I»re8ldent  now 
has  Congressional  authCHlty,  at  his  discre- 
tion in  "the  national  interest"  to  command 
the  Bank's  support  for  more  of  the  same  with 
the  entire  bloc.  His  Special  Committee  on 
East- West  trade  deliberately  advised  him  that 
"trade  with  Communist  countries  should  not 
be  subsidized."  But  this  Is  what  we  are 
ready  to  do. 


EVEN  THE  RUSSIANS  KNOW  L.B.J.  IS 
ABOUT  TO  REPEAL  GOLD  BACK- 
ma  FOR  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pmo]  may  extend 
his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
written  to  the  President  to  ask  him  to 
have  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Banking  Committees  to  the  White  House 
for  a  meeting  on  the  U.S.  gold  problem. 

Today  we  are  reaching  the  point  where 
our  gold  reserves  cannot  supply  more 
than  a  tiny  fraction  of  world  dollar 
claims  against  gold  so  long  as  we  must 
keep  gold  supplies  on  hand  to  the  extent 
of  25  percent  of  our  currency.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  administra- 
tion is  preparing  to  scrap  the  25-percent 
gold  backing  for  the  currency.  No  new 
legislation  has  to  be  Introduced,  because 
Chairman  Henry  Reuss  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  dropped  such 
a  bill  in  the  hopper  months  ago.  Accord- 
ing to  the  London  Times  of  April  19,  the 
administration  Is  about  to  ask  Congress 
to  repeal  the  25-percent  gold  cover.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Times  is  a  quite  reUable 
newspaper,  I  think  that  the  President 
ought  to  let  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Banking  Committees  in  on  his 
plans,  so  that  a  credibility  gap  is  not 
thrown  up  which  could  make  things  more 
difficult  if  the  administration  later  seeks 
rubberstamp  committee  action. 

I  enclose  the  Moscow  Narodny  Bank's 
April  20  press  weekly  siunmary  of  the 
London  Times  article  stating  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  about  to  seek  repeal  of  the 
gold  cover  for  our  currency: 
XJmtted  States  To  Repeal  CtmMNCT  Gold 

Cover  Laws 
The  U.S.  Administration  wUl  shortly  ask 
Congress  to  free  the  entire  American  gold 
stock  for  International  transactions  by  re- 
pealing the  law  which  requires  a  25  per  cent 
gold  backing  for  the  currency.  The  amount 
of  gold  available  to  meet  foreign  demands 
would  be  increased  by  this  move  from  the 
present  $2,800  mn  to  the  fuU  $13,100  mn 
contained  in  the  VS.  gold  stock  and  the 
ration  of  foreign  claims  to  "free"  American 
gold  holdings  would  be  reduced  from  lO-l 
to  only  about  2-1. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WrorrALL]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residential  mortgage  market  crisis  of 
1966  generated  not  only  legislation  which 
was  enacted  last  year  but  study  on  the 
part  of  trade  associations  In  the  real  es- 
tate and  mortgage  lending  fields  as  to 
methods  for  averting  future  crises  when- 
ever pressures  are  put  on  the  capital 
market. 

The  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  structural  defects  inherent 
In  our  basic  arrangements  for  residential 
financing,  and  has  recommended  a  sub- 
stantial reorganization  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  with  the 


object  of  preparing  it  to  meet  mortgage 
crises  such  as  that  of  1966  which  saw 
residential  sales  and  home  building  take 
a  sharp  plunge  downward. 
Briefly,  the  bill  would  do  two  things: 
First.  It  would  reconstitute  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  as  an 
Independent  corporate  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Second.  Would  authorize  it  to  deal  In 
conventional  loans  as  well  as  FHA  and 
VA  loans. 

This  represents  an  enlargement  of  its 
powers  under  the  secondary  market 
functions  of  the  agency.  The  powers  re- 
lating to  special  assistance  would  vest  In 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment although  the  new  FNMA 
would  administer  these  functions  for  the 
account  of  and  at  the  expense  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Another  unique  provision  would  re- 
quire that  common  stock  subscriptions 
in  excess  of  $200  million  must  be  used  to 
retire  the  Treasury  preferred  stock  sub- 
scriptions which  presently  amount  to 
$154,820,000.  The  common  stock  sub- 
scriptions today  are  approximately 
$122,175,000. 

The  reference  to  the  conventional 
market  is  prompted  by  the  lack  of  a  sec- 
ondary market  today  for  conventional 
loans.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  at 
least  initiate  steps  which  might  some  day 
make  the  conventional  loan  a  nationally 
marketable  commodity  as  is  the  case  to- 
day with  respect  to  FHA  and  VA  loans. 
Of  course,  national  standards  will  have 
to  be  developed  by  FNMA.  Such  na- 
tional standards  could  generate  activity 
in  the  State  legislatures  to  remove  some 
of  the  legal  impediments  and  technicali- 
ties wWch  deter  the  marketability  of  so 
many  conventional  mortgages  across 
State  lines. 

Reconstituting  FNMA  as  a  separate 
agency,  divorced  from  the  welfare  and 
subsidy  oriented  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  is  not  as  enor- 
mous a  change  as  would  appear  at  first 
glance.  In  1954  when  the  Congress  re- 
chartered  FNMA,  reference  was  made  to 
the  ultimate  retirement  of  the  Treasury's 
Investment,  and  the  submission  at  that 
time  of  a  plan  to  the  Congress  for  the 
conversion  of  FNMA  to  a  privately 
owned  corporation.  It  could  be  said, 
therefore,  that  this  new  FNMA  bill  rep- 
resents an  Intermediate  step  between 
FNMA  as  it  Is  constituted  today  and  Its 
eventual  transfer  to  private  ownership. 
I  believe  that  these  proposals  for 
FNMA,  as  developed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  merit 
the  serious  study  and  consideration  of 
the  House  Housing  Subcommittee.  I 
am  therefore  introducing  the  measure 
so  that  it  might  be  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  during  its  current  deliber- 
ations on  housing  legislation. 

The  proposed  bill  and  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  summary  follows: 

H.R.— 
A  bill  to  reconstitute  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  as  an  Independent 
corporate  Instrimientallty  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  it  to  deal  In  conventional 
mortgages,  and  to  provide  otherwise  for  Its 
further  development  as  a  secondary  mar- 
ket facility 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(a)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgaee  As 
Boclation  Charter  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "a  constituent  agencv 
of  the  Housing  and  Homo  Finance  Agency" 
and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "an  Independ- 
ent corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  Dnit4wi 
States";  and  w"ii«a 

(b)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof-  "At 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors  con 
dltloned  upon  the  availability  of  space  and 
the  payment  by  the  corporation  of  economic 
rent  therefor,  the  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poraUon  may  be  located  In  space  which 
otherwise  would  be  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Federal  Na 
tlonal  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PRKSmENT    AND    BOARO    OF    DrRECTORS 

"Sec.  808.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have 
a  president  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  corporation,  and  such  other 
executive  officers  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  bylaws.  The  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of 
nfteen  years  from  the  date  of  hU  appoint- 
ment and  qualification  and  until  his  succes- 
sor is  appointed  and  has  qualified,  except 
that  at  any  time  he  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  ineffl- 
clency.  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
office. 

"(b)   The  Association  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  nine  persons,  one  erf 
whom  shall  be  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion ex   officio,  as  chairman  of   the  board 
Another  member  of  the  board  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ex  officio,  except 
that  he  may  designate  an  Under  Secretary 
or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  serve  as  such  member  in 
his  stead.     Another  member  of  the  board 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  ex  officio,  except  that  he  may 
designate  an  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  serve  as  such  member 
in  his  stead.    Another  member  of  the  board 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors  of   the   Federal    Reserve   System  ex 
officio,   except   that   he   may   designate  an- 
other member  of  the  Board   of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  serve  as 
such  member  in  his  stead.     Another  mem- 
ber of  the  board  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  ex  of- 
ficio, except  that  he  may  designate  another 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan   Bank 
Board  to  serve  as  such  member  In  his  stead. 
The  other  four  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
persons  elected  annually.  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subsection   (c)   of  this  section,  by 
the  holders  of  the  common  stock  of  the  As- 
sociation   outstanding   from   time   to  time. 
Such  elective  members  shall  hold  office  until 
the    close    of    the    next   succeeding   annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders.    The  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board,  as  such  (or  as  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee),  shall  not 
receive  compensation  for  their  services.  Each 
elective  member  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $150  for  each  day  he  is  In  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  the  board  (or  of  the 
executive   committee),   and   shall   be  reim- 
bursed for  his  actual  expenses  Incurred  In 
traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings.    No 
such   elective  member  shall   be  deemed  to 
have  a  conflict  of  Interest  by  reason  of  h\B 
ownership   of   corporate   common    stock  or 
other  securities   issued   by   the  Association, 
nor  by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  or  em- 
ployment by  any  organization  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Association. 

"(c)  One  meeting  of  the  holders  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Association  outstand- 
ing from  time  to  time  shall  be  held  In  each 
year  during  the  month  of  May  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  electing  the  elective  members  of 
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the  board  of  directors.  Each  dUare  of  such 
oommon  stock  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof 
to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  to  be  filled  and 
cumulative  voting  shall  not  be  allowed.  Such 
meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  shaU  be  subject  to  such  rules 
and  procedures  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  corporate  bylaws.  The  bylaws  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  manner  of  filling  of  vacancies 
among  elective  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors occurring  between  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  common  stockholders.  The  ex- 
ecutive and  other  officers,  attorneys,  employ- 
ees, and  agents  of  the  Association  shall  not 
be  Ineligible  to  become  elective  members  of 
the  board  but.  as  such  (or  as  members  of 
the  executive  committee),  shall  not  receive 
compensation  for  their  services. 

"(d)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  meet  at  the  call  of  lu  chairman 
who  shall  require  It  to  meet  not  less  often 
than  once  each  quarter;  or  a  meeting  may 
be  called  by  any  four  other  members.    Within 
the  limitations  of  law  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  302(d)  hereof,  the  board 
shall  determine  the  general  policies  which 
shall  govern  the  operation  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   The  board  of  directors  shall  select  and 
effect  the  appointment  of  qualified  persons 
to  nil  the  usual   and  customary  corporate 
executive  offices    (other   than   the   office   of 
president  of  the  corporation),  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  bylaws,  and  the 
president  of  the  corporation  and  such  per- 
sons shall   have   such   executive   functions 
powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
toe  bylaws  or  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
shall  be  the  executive  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  shall  discharge  all  such  executive 
functions,  powers,  and.  duties. 

"(e)  The  corporate  bylaws  may  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  directors.    Any  such  ex- 
ecutive   committee    shall    consist    of    three 
members  of  the  board,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  the  board  ex  offldo,  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  another  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  whole  board  from  among  the  other  ex 
offlclo  members  of  the  board,  and  the  third 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  whole  board  from  among  the  elective 
members   of   the   board.     Each   member   of 
the  executive    conmilttee   shall   hold    office 
until  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  or,  except  as  to  the  chairman 
unui  his  successor  has   been   elected   by   a 
majority  vote  of  the  whole  board,  whichever 
occurs   sooner.     The    executive    committee 
•hall  meet  at  the  call  of  Its  chairman;  or  a 
nwetlng  may   b«   called   by   the   other   two 
members.    The  executive  committee  may  be 
authorized  to  act  between  meetings  of  the 
ooard  of  directors  with  the  full  power  of  the 
Doard.  except  that  any  policy  determinations 
or  actions  shall    not   be   inconsistent   with 
f  "*'■*'  policies  determined  by  the  board  or 
wnich  would  govern  such  determinations.", 
(b)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  1b  amended 
oy  striking  out  "nonvoting  common  stock" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "common  stock 
wmcn  except  as  provided  in  section  308(c) 
•hall  be  nonvoting". 

JV,  .!?*="°°  3°3<«'  °^  8"ch  Act  is  amended 
Art.!^^  ^  "^  °"*  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
"ni^M  ?^°'"  *''**  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
president  of  the  Association". 
Rtll"!,*  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
■•Ufi>  ^^:J^  amended  by  adding  thereto: 
itr^L  President  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.". 

tnrJ  „^"/  ?}^"  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
toJ^  nf  ^k"^  »^^^°*^'°«-  ^^^  board  of  dlrec- 
cl^inn  ^^  ^^i"'™'  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
more  thfn*^,  **  *^*  compensation  for  not 
Offices^?"  ^°1!'  °'  *^«  corporate  executive 

rate  applicable  to  positions  in  level  V  of  the 
aecutive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  6316). 

boatd  I^H.^'t*  *'**'****  members  of  the 
■^rd  of  directors  of  the  Federal  National 
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Mortgage  Association  shaU  be  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  holders  of  the  Association's 
common  stock,  to  be  called  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  as  soon  as  la  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Incumbent  of  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  president  of  such  Association  as  described 
in  section  308(a)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act.  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  as  provided 
m  said  section  308(a).  and  has  qualified. 
The  Incumbents  of  the  other  executive  of- 
fices of  the  Association  immediately  prior 
to  such  effective  date  shall  continue  In  their 
respective  offices  until  their  successors  are 
selected  and  appointed  as  provided  in  section 
308(d)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "At  the  option 
of  the  Association,  all  of  the  preferred  stock 
shall  be  reUrable  at  par  value  at  any  time 
and  any  common  stock  acquired  by  the 
corporation  and  held  by  it  as  corporate 
treasury  stock  shall  be  retlrable  so  long  as 
not  less  than  $100,000,000  of  such  common 
stock  will  thereafter  remain  outstanding 
The  amount  of  preferred  stock  authorized 
to  be  outstanding  during  any  fiscal  year 
snail  be  the  amount  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  section  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  par  value  of  the  outstanding  common 
stock  In  excess  of  $200,000,000  determined  as 
Of  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  " 

Sec.  4  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)   For    the    purposes    set    forth    In 
paragraph    (a)    of  section  301   and  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  this 
title,   the   Association   la   authorized    under 
section   304.   pursuant   to   commitments   or 
otherwise,  to  purchase,  lend  on  the  security 
of.   service,  sell,   or   otherwise   deal   In   any 
mortgages  which  are  insured  or  guaranteed 
M  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  thU  subsec- 
tion, or  which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed  by 
an    underwriter    under    a    contract    deter- 
mined by  the  Association  to  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable  to  private   Institutional   mortgage 
Investors,    or    which,    although    neither   in- 
sured nor  guaranteed,  are  of  a  quaUty  gen- 
erally   acceptable    to    private    InsUtutlonal 
mortgage  Investors  and  otherwUe  meet  gen- 
eraUy  the  standards  of   the  Association   In 
Its  other  operations  under  section  304.    The 
Association  shall  not  purchase  any  mortgage 
which  Is  not  Insured  or  guaranteed  as  pro- 
vided  In  paragraph    (3)    of  this  subsection 
and  as  to  which  the  outstanding  principal 
balance  exceeds  80  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  covered  thereby 
unless   payment   of   such    excess   amount    Is 
insured   or    guaranteed    by    an    underwriter 
under  a  contract  determined  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  generally  acceptable  to  private  in- 
stitutional mortgage  investors. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  301  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  this  title,  the 
AssoclaUon  U  authorized  under  section  305. 
pursuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to 
purchase,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deai  in 
any  mortgages  which  are  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsecUon.  The  Association  shall  not  pur- 
chase under  section  305  any  mortgage  (1) 
offered  by,  or  covering  property  held  by.  a 
State  or  municipality  or  Instrumentalities 
thereof;  (11)  at  a  price  which  exceed  100 
per  centtim  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount 
thereof  at  the  time  of  purchase,  with  adjust- 
ments for  Interest  and  any  comparable 
Items;  or  (Ul)  If  the  original  principal  ob- 
ligation exceeds  $17,500  for  each  family  resi- 


dence or  dwelling  unit  covered  thereby  plua 
an  additional   $2,500  for  each  such  family 
residence  or  dwelUng  unit  which  has  four 
or  more  bedrooms.    Clause  (Ul)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  mort- 
gage with  an  original  principal  balance  that 
exceeds  the  applicable  doUar  limitation  per 
dwelling  unit  if  it  is  one  of  the  foUowlng: 
(i)    a  below-market  Interest  rate  mortgage 
insured  under  section  221(d)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  covering  property  which 
has  the  benefit  of  local  tax  abatement  In  an 
amount    determined    by    the    Secretary    of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  possible  rentals  not  In  ex- 
cess of  those  that  would  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  If  the  mortgage  amount  did  not 
exceed  the  appUcable  dollar  limitation  per 
dwelling  unit   and  If  local   tax   abatement 
were  not  provided;    (U)   a  mortgage  Insured 
under  section  220  or  tlUe  Vin  of  such  Act; 
(111)   a  mortgage  Insured  under  section  213 
of  such  Act  and  covering  property  located 
In  an  urban  renewal  area;    (iv)   a  mortgage 
Insured  under  title  X  of  such  Act  with  re- 
spect to  a  new  conomtmlty  approved  imder 
secUon  1004  thereof;   (v)  a  mortgage  cover- 
ing property  located  In  Alaska,   Guam    or 
Hawaii. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
terms  'mortgages,'  'home  mortgages,'  and 
'first  mortgages'  shaU  be  Inclusive  of  any 
mortgages  or  other  obligations  instired  or 
guaranteed  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944' 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code' 
or  other  Federal  law." 

(b)  Section  305(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"clause  (I)  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
302(b)(2)".  »«.won 

Sec.  5.  Section  302  (c)  (2)  of  such  Act  ia 
amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "by  each"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (except  with  respect 
to  its  secondary  market  operations)  and 
each";  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that  such 
authority  may  not  be  used  with  respect  to 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (b)  Immedi- 
ately after  "(when,  and  to  the  extent  that, 
the  President  has  determined  that  It  Is  In 
the  public  Interest)  ■  the  following:  ".  at  the 
expense  of  and  for  the  ultimate  account  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment."; and 

(2)  by  inserting  In  paragraph  (c)  im- 
mediately after  "in  an  orderly  manner."  the 
following:  "at  the  expense  of  and  for  the 
ultimate  account  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,". 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Excepting  its  activities  carried  on  In 
a  fiduciary  capacity  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  and  under  section  306. 
the  operations  of  the  Aasoclatlon  under  the 
special  assistance  functions  (section  306) 
and  the  management  and  liquidating  func- 
tions (section  306)  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Association  at  the  expense  of  and  for 
the  ultimate  account  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and  In 
connection  therewith  and  subject  to  the 
same  exception  determinations  by  the  board 
of  directors  with  respect  to  such  functions 
shall  be  consistent  with  any  written  state- 
ments of  general  policy  formerly  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board." 

(c)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "All  opera- 
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tlODA  Of  tbe  Aasoclatlon  under  thla  section 
BhAll  be  at  tbe  expense  of  and  for  tbe  \iltl- 
mate  accoiint  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  such  Secretary 
shall  relmbiirse  the  Association  for  the 
amount  of  its  administrative  expenses  allo- 
cable to  such  operations,  on  a  fairly  pro- 
rated basis." 

(d)  Section  3M(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "Excepting 
Its  activities  carried  on  In  a  flduclary  capac- 
ity pursuant  to  section  302 (c) ,  all  operations 
of  the  Association  under  this  section  shall  be 
at  the  expense  of  and  for  the  ultimate  ac- 
count of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  such  Secretary  shall  reim- 
burse the  Association  for  the  amount  of  Its 
administrative  expenses  allocable  to  such  op- 
erations, on  a  fairly  prorated  basis." 

(e)  Section  307(c)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  following  "related 
obligations  of  the  Association,"  and  by  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof:  "Its  prorated  and 
unreimbursed  expenses,  and  the  like,  Includ- 
ing amounts  required  for  the  establishment 
of  such  reserves  as  are  determined  to  be  pru- 
dent, shall  inure  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  such  related 
earnings  or  other  amounts  as  become  avail- 
able shall  be  paid  annually  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  for  the 
account  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  for  covering  Into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  As  of  the  close  of  June 
30  and  December  31  of  each  year  the  Associa- 
tion shall  render  an  accounting  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  respect  to  Its  operations  conducted  at 
his  expenses  and  for  his  ultimate  account." 

S»c.  7.  The  amendment  made  by  sections  1 
through  6  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  begin- 
ning aftw  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  and 
shall  operate  prospectively  only;  and  the 
amendments  made  by  section  6  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1968. 

Sac.  8.  Section  309(g)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  "Every 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  have  power  to 
buy  and  sell  In  the  open  market,  imder  the 
direction  and  regtilatlons  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  any  obligations  Is- 
cued  by  the  Association.". 

SBCTTON-BT-SK7noW  StrMMAKT 

A  bill  to  reconstitute  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  as  an  Independent 
corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  It  to  deal  In  conventional 
mortgages,  and  to  provide  otherwise  for  Its 
further  development  as  a  secondary  mar- 
ket facility 

Section  1.  This  section  would  repeal  the 
provision  making  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  a  constituent  agency  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  ( now  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment) and  would  constitute  It  an  Independ- 
ent corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States.  The  section  would  further  provide 
that  the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  In 
Washington,  D.C.  may  be  located  In  HUD 
office  space. 

Section  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  rewrite  section  308  of  the  FNMA  Char- 
ter Act.  to  change  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  FNMA's  president  and  the  compoel- 
tlon  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  to  Increase 
the  number  of  board  members  from  five  to 
nine.  At  the  present  time  the  HUD  Secre- 
tary Is  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  also 
appoints  the  other  four  board  members;  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  he  also  appoints  the 
preeldent  of  the  corporation  and  the  other 
executive  officers.  The  foregoing  would  be 
changed  to  provide  for  appointment  of 
FNMA's  president  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  16  years. 
The  president  of  the  corporation  ex-offldo 
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would  be  chairman  of  the  board,  and  tour 
other  board  members  ex-offlclo  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board:  to  serve 
in  their  stead.  Secretaries  could  designate 
Under  Secretaries  or  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
Board  Chairmen  could  designate  other  Board 
Members.  The  remaining  four  members 
would  be  elected  annually  by  the  holders  of 
outstanding  common  stock.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  would  meet  at 
least  quarterly,  and  could  provide  for  an 
interim  three-member  executive  committee. 
The  board  would  have  authority  to  appoint 
the  executive  officers  (other  than  the  presi- 
dent) ,  and  would  have  sole  responsibility  to 
make  policy  decisions  for  FNMA  with  re- 
spect to  aU  of  its  secondary  market  opera- 
tions and  all  of  Its  fiduciary  activities.  (See 
also  sununary  of  section  6.) 

The  conforming  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (c)  would  substitute  the  FNMA  presi- 
dent for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator (now  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development)  as  the  officer  who 
at  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  the  last  of 
the  corporation's  preferred  stock  will  initiate 
recommendations  for  appropriate  legislation. 
Subsection  (d)  would  place  the  position  of 
president  of  FNMA  at  level  in  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  for  pay  purposes  ($28,600  per 
annum) .  This  Is  the  level  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
la  one  level  below  that  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Other  comparable  positions 
at  level  m  Include  the  President  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
subsection  also  provides  four  positions  at 
level  V  («26.000)  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
for  other  corporate  executive  officers. 

Section  3.  This  section  would  restrict  re- 
tirements of  FNMA  common  stock  to  such 
stock.  In  excess  of  9100,000.000  outstanding, 
as  may  be  held  by  the  corporation  as  cor- 
porate treasury  stock.  Toward  achievement 
of  the  goal  of  retirement  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment,  the  section  would  also 
provide  for  automatic  annual  reductions  In 
the  amount  of  authorized  preferred  stock 
eqtial  to  outstanding  common  stock  in  ex- 
cess of  $200,000,000. 

Section  4.  The  purpose  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  Is  to  enable  FNMA  to  deal  In 
conventional  and  other  mortgages  and  to  pro- 
vide otherwise  for  Its  further  development 
as  a  secondary  market  facility.  That  pur- 
pose would  be  accomplished  by  revising  sec- 
tion 30a(b)  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  to  per- 
mit an  expansion  of  the  scope  of  FNMA's 
operations.  As  so  revised,  section  302(b) 
would  effect  the  changes  Indicated  below. 

Section  302(b)  (1)  would  authorize  FNMA, 
under  Its  regular  secondary  market  opera- 
tions which  are  almost  entirely  pwlvately  fi- 
nanced, to  purchase,  land  on  the  security  of. 
and  otherwise  deal  In  conventional  mortgages 
which  do  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  security.  The  corpora- 
tion would  also  be  authorized  to  deal  In  all 
types  of  loans  that  are  Federally  Insured  or 
guaranteed — In  addition  to  those  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Hoiulng  Admimstratlon,  those 
Insured  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  those 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administration — 
for  example,  such  loans  Insured  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  under  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  If  a  mortgage  Is  not  Govern- 
ment xinderwrltten  and  the  loan-value  ratio 
exceeds  80  percent,  it  would  be  reqxiired  that 
the  excess  amount  be  covered  by  sviltable 
mortgage  insurance  written  by  an  acceptable 
private  Insurer  to  qualify  the  mortgage  for 


purchase.  Otherwise,  a  privately  insured 
mortgage  would  be  eligible  for  purchase  U 
the  same  mortgage  without  mortgage  Insur- 
ance would  be  qualified  for  consideration 
Also,  as  to  the  corporation's  secondary  mar- 
ket operations  only,  two  existing  operating 
restrictions  would  be  eliminated  as  not  be- 
Ing  appropriately  applicable  to  a  privately 
financed  activity  designed  to  meet  and  sat- 
isfy the  financial  requirements  of  the  broad 
general  secondary  market  for  mortgages. 
These  present  restrictions  are  the  prohibition 
against  purchasing  mortgages  at  a  price 
(without  regard  to  yield)  exceeding  par 
(100),  and  the  protUbltlon  against  purchas- 
ing mortgages  offered  by,  or  covering  prop- 
erty held  by,  States  and  their  instrumentali- 
ties. 

Under  secUon  302(b)  (2) ,  conventional  and 
privately  Insured  mortgages  would  not  b« 
Included  In  FNMA's  special  assistance  func- 
tions authority;  but  otherwise,  if  and  to  the 
extent  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Association  could  deal  in 
the  types  of  obligations  permitted  under  the 
secondary  market  operations.  Because  pur- 
chases under  the  special  assistance  function* 
are  Treasury  financed,  section  302(b)  (2) 
would  retain  the  restriction  In  existing  law 
against  acquisition  of  mortgages  from  States 
and  their  Instrumentalities,  the  prohibition 
against  purchasing  mortgages  at  a  price  ex- 
ceeding par  (100) ,  and  the  »17,600  per  fanilly 
residence  or  dwelling-unit  celling  on  mort- 
gages eligible  for  purchase,  the  last  restric- 
tion remaining  subject  to  the  same  several 
exceptions  provided  by  existing  law. 

Uniformity  of  FNMA's  operations  as  to 
Federally  underwritten  mortgages  and  leant 
would  be  furthered  by  section  302(b)(3), 
which  defines  the  scope  to  Include,  as  noted 
above,  not  only  those  which  are  FHA-lnsured 
and  VA-guaranteed  but  also  those  which  are 
insured  or  guaranteed  under  other  Federal 
law. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  technical  amendment 
Section  5  Is  a  technical  amendment. 
Section  e.  Excepting  its  financing  acdvl- 
tles  carried  on  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  under 
Its  management  and  liquidating  functions, 
this  section  would  change  FNMA's  operatloni 
with  respect  to  Ite  special  assistance  func- 
tions and  management  and  liquidating  func- 
tions so  that  commencing  July  1,  1968.  they 
would  be  conducted  by  the  corporation  con- 
sistent with  general  policy  determination! 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Such  operations  under  these 
two  headings  would  thereafter  be  conducted 
at  the  expense  of  and  for  the  ultimate  ac- 
count of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  the  SecreUry  would 
be  required  to  reimburse  FNMA  for  Its  re- 
lated administrative  exi>ensee.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  change.  It  would  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  HUD  Secretary  to  re- 
quest and  Justify  any  future  related  program 
dollar  authorizations,  and  also  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  cover  any  losses  and  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  these  functions. 
The  guaranty  by  FNMA  In  Its  corporate 
(nonflduclary)  capacity  of  participations  Is- 
sued and  sold  under  its  management  and 
liquidating  functions  would  be  for  the  ulti- 
mate account  of  the  Secretary  because  such 
financing  la  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  7.  This  section  would  make  all  ot 
the  foregoing  amendments  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  to 
allow  time  to  make  arrangements  for  neces- 
sary changes,  except  that  It  would  also  fur- 
ther postpone  the  effectiveness  of  the  section 
6  amendments  until  July  1,  1968,  because  the 
1968  fiscal  year  budget  requests  are  already 
being  processed. 

Section  8.  This  section  would  provide  ex- 
press permanent  authority  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  open  market  purchase  and  sale  of 
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FNMA  obligations  and  other  securities.  The 
potential  fiexlblUty  of  open  market  trans- 
actions would  be  Increased,  which  could 
serve  to  make  FNMA  securities  somewhat 
more  attractive  to  private  investors. 
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THE  73D  MEETINO  OP  THE  ACOUS- 
•nCAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama?  j  j 

There  was  no  objection.    ' ' 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
Acoustical  Society  of  America  at  their 
73d  meeting  at  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel 
In  New  York  City  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  20,  on  the  subject  of  noise  pollu- 
tion. 

The  outgoing  president  of  the  society 
Is  Martin  Greenspan,  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  in  Washington,  D.C, 
who  presided,  and  among  others  in  at- 
tendance were  incoming  president  Ira  J. 
Hlrsh,  of  the  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  chairman  of 
the  meeting  Jozef  J.  Zwlslockl,  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Sensory  Communication 
of  Syracuse  University.  N.Y. 

I  reviewed  my  noise  pollution  sugges- 
tions, Including  my  noise  control  bill, 
H.R.  2819,  and  my  various  statements 
with  respect  thereto — see  Cokcressionai, 
Record  of  January  17,  page  614,  Janu- 
ary 18.  pages  788-810,  January  26,  pages 
1739-1742,  F^ebruary  6,  pages  2582-2589, 
and  March  20,  page  7280. 

Of  Interest  to  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  from  California,  was  the  Gold 
Medal  award  to  Vem  Oliver  Knudsen  of 
UCLA,  an  outstanding  authority  on 
physics,  sound,  hearing,  and  acoustics. 

The  citation  for  the  award  to  Pro- 
fessor Knudsen  and  accompanying  ma- 
terial follows: 

CnATiON  TO  Vebn  Olivee  KNtJDsxN.  New 
York,  Apan.  20,  1967 

For  bis  original  research  Into  the  propaga- 
tion of  acoustical  waves  through  air  and 
ttrough  the  sea;  for  his  contributions  to 
the  imderstandlng  of  the  commtmlcatlon  of 
•peech  and  music  and  his  expert  appllca- 
Uon  of  thU  knowledge  In  the  field  of  hearing 
and  architectural  acoustics;  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  his  research  findings  by  superior 
teaching  and  authorship:  and  for  his  gentle 
out  effective  guidance  during  a  lifetime  of 
««rvlce  to  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America 
M  founder,  officer  and  senior  counsel. 

Vem  Oliver  Knudsen  needs  no  formal  In- 
troduction to  thU  Society.  He  was  there  at 
Its  Inception,  saw  It  through  adolescence,  and 
M  participating  vigorously  In  Its  maturity. 
Vern  Knudsen  may  or  may  not  have  started 
ws  research  In  acoustics  at  bUth,  as  Dr.  E.  C. 
Wente  Insists  Harvey  Fletcher  did,  by  early 
discovery  that  the  vowels  attracted  much 
more  attention  than  most  consonants,  but 
lis  Interest  in  music  began  early  for  he 
recently  revealed  that  he  attended  his  first 
concert  In  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  at  the 
tender  age  of  six. 

„7v"^  Oliver  Knudsen  was  born  In  Provo 
utali.  during  the  "gay  nineties,"  and  this 
may  have  had  a  profound  effect,  for  Harvey 
"etcher,  during  the  dedication  ceremonies 
ot  Knudsen  Hall  at  trCLA  in  1964,  gave  his 
"TBt  impression  of  him  aa  "a  romping  little 


boy — always  so  Jovial  and  smUlng."  Al- 
though his  romping  has  subsided  some,  he 
has  remained  gay  and  Jovial  and  smiling. 

Harvey  Fletcher  was  Vern's  teacher  in 
physics  and  mathematics  at  Brlgham  Totmg 
University  where  he  received  his  AB  degree 
In  1916.  During  his  senior  year,  he  waa  per- 
mitted to  assist  Dr.  Fletcher  with  his  research 
on  Brownlan  movements.  Upon  graduation, 
he  followed  his  professor  to  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  where  he  was  engaged 
on  some  of  the  early  work  on  oscillators,  and 
during  World  War  I  Investigated  earth  cur- 
rents with  such  early  equipment  on  a  1700- 
mlle  segment  of  a  transatlantic  cable. 

By  1919.  armed  with  the  latest  information 
about  the  new  vacuum  tubes  and  electronic 
circuits,  he  started  his  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Here  he  studied 
physics  under  Mlchelson,  MllUkan,  and  Gale. 
Mllllkan  wanted  him  to  work  on  the  con- 
tribution of  electrons  to  the  specific  heat  of 
metals  for  his  dissertation.  Knudsen  wanted 
to  work  on  some  problem  In  acoustics  on 
which  he  could  utilize  liis  knowledge  of  vac- 
uum tube  circuits.  This  Impasse  was  re- 
solved, however,  for  MlUlkan  went  to  Europe. 
With  Dale's  assistance,  Knudsen  had  his 
work  on  sensibility  of  the  ear  to  smaU  differ- 
ences of  loudness  and  frequency  so  well  along 
by  the  time  Mllllkan  returned  that  he  too 
endorsed  the  thesis.  MlUlkan  Introduced 
Knudsen  to  Dr.  Oeorge  E.  Shambaugh.  the 
dean  of  otologists  of  that  day.  This  contact 
resulted  shortly  in  two  significant  papers  on 
which  Knudsen  and  Shambaugh  collabo- 
rated: "Sensibility  of  Pathological  Ears  to 
Small  Differences  of  Loudness  and  Pitch," 
and  "Report  on  an  Investigation  of  Ten  Cases 
of  Dlplacusls." 

Vern  Knudsen  received  the  PhJJ.  degree  In 
Physics  from  the  University  of  Chicago  magna 
cum  laude  In  1922  and  Joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  at  UCtA  (then  known  as 
University  of  California  Southern  Branch) 
the  same  year.  In  1922,  UCLA  was  without 
almost  everything  we  now  consider  essential 
for  a  modem  Department  of  Physics.  An- 
drew Knudsen,  Vern's  father,  made  the  trek 
across  the  plains  a  generation  before  to  settle 
In  the  desert  of  Utah.  Vem  confronted  the 
lack  of  research  space  and  equipment  with 
the  same  drive  and  spirit  that  his  father  dU- 
played.  He  found  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
many  auditoriums  and  classrooms,  mostly 
acoustically  bad.  In  these,  with  organ  pipe 
and  stop  watch  in  hand,  he  began  the  re- 
search on  architectural  acoustics. 

With  Dr.  Shambaugh 'a  advice,  he  Joined 
forces  with  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Jones,  a  distinguished 
otologist  of  Los  Angeles.  Shortly,  definitive 
papers  were  rolling  out  under  these  two 
namea  on  normal  and  Impaired  hearing. 
Some  26  audiometers  were  buUt  In  the  Knud- 
sen's  back  yard  and  made  available  only  to 
doctors  who  agreed  to  use  them  for  research. 
This  Knudsen-Jones  audiometer  was  the  first 
Instrument  which  enabled  the  otologist  to 
make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  con- 
ductive (middle  ear)  and  percepUve  (coch- 
lear) Impairments  of  hearing,  and  to  test  the 
cochlea  directly. 

When  the  "talkies"  hit  the  motion -picture 
Industry  in  1929,  Vern  Knudsen  was  called 
to  help  design  stages  for  sound  recording. 
For  this  and  other  acoustical  work,  ade- 
quate faclimee  for  the  determination  of  the 
absorption  of  sound  In  acoustical  materials 
was  now  required.  In  the  move  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  Westwood  site  such  faculties 
were  Included.  A  double-walled  reverbera- 
tion chamber  and  measuring  rooms  were 
built  as  part  of  the  Physics  Building.  With 
newer  equipment  It  was  now  possible  to 
make  more  precise  measiuements  using  re- 
verberation techniques. 

Knudsen  quickly  observed,  however,  that 
these  measurements  could  not  be  dupUcated 
with  anything  like  the  accuracy  the  new 
equipment  Justified.  The  results  were  quite 
repeatable  on  any  one  day  but  there  were 


large  deviations  from  day  to  day.  Thla 
discrepancy  was  observed  In  the  reverbera- 
tion time  of  even  the  empty  room.  After 
exhaustive  tests  to  make  certain  the  walls 
of  the  enclosure  were  not  changing,  the  now 
well-known  dependence  of  the  absorption  of 
sound  In  air  on  the  humidity  was  discovered. 
At  this  point.  Dr.  Knudsen  Joined  forces 
with  Dr.  Hans  Kneser,  a  visiting  profeesor 
from  Marburg,  Germany.  Together  they 
found  that  the  experimental  results  could 
be  well  explained  by  Interactions  between 
the  oxygen  molecule  and  water  vapor.  For 
his  contribution  to  this  Important  finding. 
Dr.  Knudsen  was  awarded  the  Amerlcaii 
Association  for  the  Advancement  erf  Science 
prize  of  $1000  in  1935. 

During  World  War  n.  Dr.  Knudsen  gave 
his  attention  to  the  study-  of  sound  under 
the  sea.  He  was  the  first  Director  of  Re- 
search at  what  Is  now  the  Navy  Electronics 
Laboratory  at  San  Diego,  California.  In  rec- 
ord time,  distinguished  scientists  and  an 
exceUent  supporting  staff  were  recruited  for 
this  "crash"  program.  Vera  guided  much 
of  the  early  Investigation  of  the  propagation 
of  sonar  signals  and  the  Influence  of  the 
Eimblent  sound  encountered  In  the  sea. 
During  this  period,  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Vem  Knudsen's  pubUcatlona  Include  two 
definitive  books,  "Architectural  Acoustics," 
published  In  1932,  and  "Acoustical  Designing 
in  Architectiu-e"  with  CyrU  M.  Harris,  1960. 
Over  100  articles  are  to  be  found  In  scientific 
and  technical  Journals.  On  looking  through 
the  bound  volumes,  I  find  it  easier  to  locate 
Vern's  papers  among  the  well-used  pages 
than  I  do  to  use  the  index. 

Vem  Knudsen  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  American  Physical  Society,  and  the 
Acoustical  Society  of  America,  (president 
during  1933-1935).  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Los  Angeles  BxUlding  and  Safety  Com- 
mission. He  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  for  Cancer  Reseiirch  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Association  (president  dur- 
ing 1960-1961  and  chairman  1961-1963).  The 
Vem  Knudsen  Graduate  Fellowship  Phys- 
Ics  Is  supported  by  the  Hope  for  Hearing 
Research  Foundation.  He  has  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, where  he  started  his  professional  career, 
and  at  UCLA  upon  his  retirement.  He  waa 
the  first  recipient  of  the  WaUace  C.  Sabine 
Medal  from  The  Acoustical  Society' of  Amer- 
ica In  1967.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the 
John  H.  Potts  Medal  from  the  Audio  Engi- 
neering Society  In  1964. 

In  1934,  Vem  Knudsen  was  made  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  Division  of  the  Southern  Sec- 
tion of  the  University  of  California,  a  post 
which  he  held  with  distinction  for  24  years 
and  during  which  time  the  UCLA  Graduate 
Division  Increased  from  287  to  6160.  In  1966, 
he  was  appointed  Vice  Chancellor.  He  be- 
came Chancellor  In  1969  and,  as  the  Spanish 
neatly  put  it,  reached  the  age  of  "Jubilation" 
in  1960.  As  many  of  you  know,  retirement 
for  Vem  has  meant  an  opportunity  to  again 
put  his  major  effort  to  problems  of  aooustics. 
Dr.  Simon  Ramo,  speaking  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Knudsen  Hall  at  ULOA  in  1964,  said 
of  Vem  Knudsen  that  he  had  the  "qviality 
of  combining  depth  of  perception  In  science 
of  the  physical  world  and  vmderstandlng  of 
human  beings  and  had  his  confidence  In 
them." 

The  Acoustical  Society  of  America  again 
paiises  to  do  honor  to  Vem  Oliver  Knudsen 
by  presenting  him  the  Gold  Medal  1967. 

Leo  p.  Delsasso. 

Othek  Awasos  of  thx  Acottbtical  Societt 
or  America 

THE   BIENNIAL    AWAEO 

The  Blenmal  Award  is  presented  In  the 
Spring  of  even-numbered  years  (beglrmlng 
in  1942)  to  a  Member  or  FeUow  of  the  Society 
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•who  l8  under  35  years  of  age  on  1  January 
of  the  year  of  the  Award  and  who  during  a 
period  of  two  or  more  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Award,  has  been  active  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  and  has  contributed 
substantially  through  published  papers  to 
the  advancement  of  theoretical  or  applied 
acoustics  or  both. 

WALLACS   CLZMXRT   SABTNE   AWAKO 

The  Wallace  Clement  Sabine  Award  is  pre- 
sented at  one-  to  three-year  Intervals  to  an 
Individual  of  any  nationality  who  has 
furthered  the  knowledge  of  architectural 
acoustics,  as  evidenced  by  his  contributions 
to  professional  Journals  and  periodicals  or 
by  other  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
architectural  acoustics. 

PIOWEERS    OF    T7NDERWATEB    ACOnSTICS    AWARD 

The  Pioneers  of  Underwater  Acoustics 
Award  Is  presented  In  the  Pall  of  odd-num- 
bered years  to  .in  individual,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  ags,  or  society  affiliation,  who 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
science  of  underwater  acoustics,  as  evidenced 
by  pubUcatlon  of  research  In  professional 
journals  or  by  other  accomplishments  In 
the  field. 

THE  GOLD     MEDAL 

The  CjoW  Medal  Is  presented  In  the  Spring 
of  odd-numbered  years  to  a  member  of  the 
Society,  without  age  limlUUon.  for  contribu- 
tions to  acousUcs.  The  first  Gold  Medal  was 
presented  In  1954,  an  even-numbered  year 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Society's  Twenty- 
Plfth  Anniversary  Celebration. 

rOBMXB   RXCIPnCNTS 

WaUace  Waterfall.  1954. 
Floyd  A.  Firestone.  1966. 
Harvey  Fletcher,  1957. 
Edward  C.  Wente.  1959. 
Oeorg  von  B^k6sy,   1961. 
R.  Bruce  Lindsay.  1963. 
Hallowell  Davis.  1965. 


COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING     AND 
COORDINATION  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
,  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlranan 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of 
1967. 

This  is  a  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  in  the  other  body 
in  a  somewhat  different  form.  Specifi- 
cally, the  distinguished  Senator  would 
put  the  administration  of  the  legislation 
under  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
In  my  own  version,  the  administration 
would  lie  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  had  corre- 
spondence with  the  noted  Senator,  a  copy 
of  which  I  am  appending  to  these  re- 
marks: 

„  April  17,  1967. 

Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  I  have  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  S.  799,  your  proposed  Com- 
prehensive Planning  and  Coordination  Act 
of  1967,  about  which  you  gave  a  presentation 
at  the  April  nth  caucus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  Republican  delegation. 

Tour  bill  has  a   great  deal  of  merit.     I 


wholeheartedly  endorse  Its  obJecUve  of 
strengthening  the  ability  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  to  plan  and  im- 
plement their  Federally  aided  development 
activities. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  Is  cur- 
rently holding  hearings  on  HJl.  8067,  the 
Administration's  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, which  was  Introduced  on  April  5th. 
Section  208  of  that  bill  proposes  amend- 
ments to  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  the  so-called  701  or  urban  planning 
assistance  program.  Introduction  of  your 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
give  the  Housing  Subcommittee  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  a  constructive  alternative  to 
Section  208. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  to  introduce  a  blU 
embodying  virtually  all  of  the  features  of 
your  bill.  While  I  am  Impressed  with  your 
persuasive  reasons  for  vesting  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  program  au- 
thorized by  your  bill  In  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
with  nearly  13  years  of  experience  with  the 
701  program,  Is  well  qualified  to  discharge 
this  responsibility.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
to  assure  reference  of  the  blU  to  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee.  I  shall  have  S.  799  re- 
drafted to  assign  administrative  responsi- 
bility to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

I  salute  you  for  your  initiative  and  am  de- 
Ughted  to  join  you  In  this  constructive  area. 
Sincerely, 

Josxph  M.  McDadx. 

„        ,  Aprh.  20,  1967. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  your  letter  of  April  17th 
respecting  the  Introduction  of  my  planning 
bill.  S.  799.  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
You  propose,  in  order  to  assure  Its  considera- 
tion by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, that  the  bill  be  modified  to  put  authority 
for  Its  administration  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  would  not  object  to 
this.  However.  I  think  I  should  explain  Sec- 
tion 4  of  S.  799.  which  puts  the  program  In 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  My  feel- 
ing Is  that,  because  comprehensive  planning, 
as  I  have  defined  It,  cuts  across  the  whole 
spectrum  of  government  programs — social, 
economic,  and  physical  development— and  Is 
Involved  with  urban  as  well  as  rural  develop- 
ment, It  should  be  administered  by  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  rather  than  a 
line  agency. 

I  selected  OEP  as  the  administering  agency 
for  three  reasons: 

(1)  I  did  not  want  to  create  a  new  organi- 
zational unit  In  the  White  House.  The 
President  should  have  freedom  to  organize 
his  own  office  as  he  sees  fit. 

(2)  OEP  has  responsibilities  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  purposes  of  S.  799.  and 
It  h.is  a  cadre  of  systems  analysts  and  a  very 
substantial  computer  capability. 

(3)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958.  as 
amended,  gives  the  President  authority  to 
assign  emergency  planning  functions  wher- 
ever he  wants  In  the  Executive  Branch. 
Section  4(b)  of  my  bill  states  that  nothing 
In  It  affects  the  President's  authority  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958,  but  shall 
be  in  addition  to  it.  Section  4(b),  In  short, 
is  Intended  to  provide  parallel  authority  for 
delegating  functions  under  my  bill  with  that 
for  emergency  planning.  Therefore.  If  the 
President  felt  that  the  program  should  be 
administered  by  HUD.  he  could  transfer  It, 
wholly  or  in  part,  from  OEP  to  HUD. 

"Thus,  you  can  see  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  HUD  administering  this  program,  but  I 
did  feel  that  It  U  a  decision  the  President 
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should  make.  However,  the  framework  for 
comprehensive  planning  is  the  hnportant 
thing  In  this  legislation,  not  the  specific  or- 
ganizational arrangements. 

Therefore.  I  will  be  most  pleased  to  have 
you  Introduce  the  bill  with  the  amendments 
you  propose. 

Sincerely, 

Hugh  Scott. 
U.S.  Senator. 


April  25,  1967 
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TRIUMPH    FOR    PERCY    AND    THE 
GOP 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  which  was  introduced 
last  week  by  many  Members.  Including 
myself,  has  attracted  more  positive  at- 
tention from  the  Nation's  news  media 
than  perhaps  any  single  new  concept 
in  the  90th  Congress  to  date.  I  know 
that  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Congress- 
man WiDNALL,  and  Senator  Percy,  are 
highly  gratified  at  indications  that  the 
news  media  and  the  people  react  favor- 
ably to  this  excellent  proposal. 

On  April  21  the  Denver  Post  printed 
an  editorial  which,  I  believe,  should  be 
shared  with  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. With  your  permission,  I  submit 
this  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
TanTMPH  FOR  Perct  and  the  GOP 
After  less  than  four  months  as  a  senator. 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  IlUnols  has  moved  Into 
the  national  spotlight  with  a  legislative  feat 
that  can  only  be  described  as  astonishing. 
Not  only  has  he  devised  a  creative  and 
constructive  new  approach  to  slum  housing 
In  his  "National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion" bill,  but  he  has  persuaded  every  Re- 
pubUcan  In  the  Senate  to  join  him  In  spon- 
soring It. 

The  bill  also  has  the  support  of  more  than 
100  Republicans  In  the  House.  GOP  lead- 
ers are  obviously  pleased  and  proud  to  have 
their  party  Identified  with  what  Sen.  Everett 
Dlrksen  of  Illinois  has  caUed  "a  new  venture 
and  a  new  approach." 

Percy's  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation,  authorized  to  sell  up  to  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  government-guaranteed  bonds. 
With  loans  from  this  foundation,  commu- 
nity organizations  In  cltlee  throughout  the 
nation  would  repair  and  rehabilitate  hous- 
ing and  sell  It  to  low-Income  families.  Mort- 
gage payments  on  the  housing  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  foundation. 

The  low-Income  families  would  get  help 
In  paying  the  Interest  on  the  mortgages 
through  special  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress, expected  to  total  about  $60  million 
over  the  next  three  years. 

No  one— Including  Percy — would  pretend 
that  this  new  legislation  would  solve  the 
housing  problems  of  the  poor  In  American 
cities  or  wipe  out  any  substantial  portion 
of  the  nation's  slimis.  But  It  would  be  an 
Important  step  toward  those  objectives  and 
an  Important  supplement  to  programs  al- 
ready under  way,  such  as  urban  renewal. 

It  seems  clearly  an  Idea  worth  trying.  B 
It  proves  Itself,  it  can  be  applied  on  an  ex- 
panded scale  In   future  years. 

Democrats    have   already   expressed  some 


friendly  reactions  to  the  Ptercy  plan,  and 
there  U  a  good  chance  It  can  win  congres- 
sional approval. 

We  hope  It  does.  But  even  If  the  new  bill 
falls,  Percy's  achievement  In  uniting  all  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate  behind  a  forward- 
looking  new  program  will  remain  a  truly 
impressive  feat. 
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TESITMONY  OP  SPOKESMAN  FOR 
THE  IOWA  PRIVATE  UTILITY 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama?  j  j 

There  was  no  objection.  I ! 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Iowa-Illinois  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Mr. 
William  B.  Waterman,  Davenport  Iowa 
was  in  Washington  on  several  occasions 
recently  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  H.R.  1400. 

Mr.  Waterman  had  been  designated 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  private  utility 
companies  in  Iowa.  On  the  day  he  was 
to  testify,  the  public  hearings  were 
abruptly  ended  and  after  walUng  for 
some  time,  Mr.  Waterman  was  not  al- 
lowed to  testify. 

For  this  reason  I  am  placing  a  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Waterman's  remarks  in  the 
Record; 

Sdmmaht  of  Statement  Submitted  by  W.  B. 
Waterman 
The  witness  spoke  on  behalf  of  his  own 
company  and  of  Iowa  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa-  Iowa 
Power  and  Light  Company  at  Des  Moines 
Iowa;  Iowa  Public  Service  Company  at  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  and  Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Com- 
pany at  CentervUle.  Iowa.  These  companies 
in  total  comprise  the  Investor-owned  mem- 
Mrs  of  the  Iowa  Power  Pool,  a  facility  for 
tne  exchange  of  generation  between  Its 
members,  which  also  Includes  Corn  Belt 
Power  Cooperative  of  Humboldt,  Iowa 
among  others. 

He  referred  to  his  appearance  before  the 
Kune  Committee  on  June  22,  1966,  at  which 
a  statement  was  submitted  relating  to  a 
similar  form  of  legislation,  noting  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  create  a  very 
large  banking  facility,  having  been  described 
as  the  largest  Federal  banking  facility  ever 
proposed,  which,  by  Its  terms,  would  extend 
the  authority  of  the  bank,  headed  by  the 
«tA  Administrator,  Into  loan  areas  denied 
nun  by  the  language  of  the  present  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  This  extension  of  au- 
tnorlty  to  the  Administrator  was  deemed 
Objectionable  by  the  witness  who  directed 
we  Committee's  attention  to  the  clrcum- 
stancM  described  In  his  previous  statement 
in  Which  the  Administrator  In  clear  contra- 
aiction  to  the  language  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  granted  a  loan  to  build  a 
transmission  line  to  serve  a  customer  of 
lowa-iixinols  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  in 
ine  face  of  the  language  of  the  Act  forbld- 
oing  loans  to  serve  cu.nomers  already  receiv- 
ing central  station  service. 

In  his  current  statement  he  described  the 
treat  on  of  an  agency  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 21  municipalities  In  western  Iowa 
entitled,  "Missouri  Basin  Municipal  Power 
Agency."  This  Agency,  he  noted,  is  en- 
Kaged  in  ascertaining  whether  Bureau  of  Rec- 
'am-xtlon  power  through  the  Basin  Electric 


Cooperative  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  Is 
available  at  the  preference  power  rate  pro- 
vided for  federal  power. 

He  further  described  Instances  In  the  serv- 
ice area  of  Iowa  PubUc  Service  Company  in 
which  4  Iowa  communities.  Lake  View.  Wall 
Lake,  Breda  and  Hlnton,  have  been  solicited 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  purchase 
energy   from   It  which   they  now  purchase 
wholesale   from   Iowa   Public   Service   Com- 
pany.    All    4   municipalities    have    notified 
their  suppUer  of  the  termination  of  their 
wholesale  contract  and  the  issue  of  whether 
this  solicitation  by  the  Bureau  is  In  violation 
of  the  law  of  Iowa  is  presently  being  con- 
sidered  in    the   Iowa   DUtrict   Court.     Two 
other  munlclpaUties,  Alton  and  Hull,  whose 
residents  are  served  at  retail  by  Iowa  Public 
Service  Company,  have  refused  to  renew  their 
franchises,  one  of  them  having  condemned 
the  utility  facilities,  and  both  are  seeking 
through  the  Northwest  Iowa  Power  Coopera- 
tive to  obtain  energy  under  the  preference 
power  authority  by  which  the  government 
distributes  Its  Bureau  of  Reclamation  power. 
Two  municipalities  in   the  service  area   of 
lowa-Illlnols    Gas    and    Electric    Company 
have  Indicated  an  Interest  in  acquiring  gov- 
ernment   power    or    government-subsidized 
cooperaUve  power.    One  group  of  12  munic- 
ipalities in  northern  Iowa  comprUlng  some 
32.000  consumers,  have  joined  together  to 
become  a  distribution  member  of  the  Corn 
Belt  Power  Cooperative  at  Humboldt,  Iowa, 
which  both  generates  electric  energy  and  ac- 
quires   and    distributes,    under    preference 
power  provisions,  energy  generated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  witness  cited  those  challenges  In  the 
context  of  the  more  lUnlted  powers  of  the 
Administrator  In  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  as  Indicative  of  the  direction  which 
would  be  taken  and  the  speed  accelerated  In 
the  socialization  of  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry In  western,  northwestern  and  north 
central  Iowa  if  funds  estimated  to  reach 
•6  billion  were  made  available  under  this 
Federal  Electric  Bank  proposal,  HJl.  1400. 
now  being  considered  by  the  House  AgriciU- 
ture  Committee.  This  statement  was  sub- 
mitted to  familiarize  the  Committee  with 
the  coordinated  activities  being  carried  on 
between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  extend  the  availability  of 
preference  power  provided  by  federal  taxa- 
tion and  subsidized  Rural  Electrification 
generation  through  the  Riu-al  Electrification 
Act. 


an  important  address  made  before  a 
meeting  of  that  branch  recently  by  Jack 
Hengerson,  national  secretary  of  the 
Workmen's  Benefit  Fund,  which  follows: 
The  American  Wat 
(Address  by  Mr.  Jack  Hengerson) 

Grover  Cleveland  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President,  James  Blaine  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  and  New  York  City  was 
recovering  from  a  disastroxis  financial  panic, 
when  a  small  group  of  German  immigrants 
met  in  October  1884,  and  formed  the  General 
Workmen's  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  of 
New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  a  fraternal  bene- 
fit society  founded  to  provide  mutual  assist- 
ance m  times  of  Illness  or  death. 

Today,  the  outgrowth  of  that  small  group, 
now  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund.  U  entering' 
upon  Its  82nd  year.  Its  membership  has 
grown  from  a  dozen  founders  to  over  50,000 
with  branches  In  22  States.  Dvirtng  the  first 
year.  It  paid  out  $150  In  benefits  to  its  mem- 
bers; last  year  almost  $1.25  miUlon  was  paid 
During  the  past  81  years.  It  has  paid  out  over 
844  million  In  hospital,  surgical,  medical  dla- 
ability  and  death  benefits. 


THE  26TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
WORKMEN'S  BENEFIT  FUND  OF 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4.  1967,  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  hold  Its 
26th  national  convention  in  New  York 
City.  Foimded  in  1884  by  a  group  of 
German-American  Immigrants  to  pro- 
vide mutual  help  in  times  of  economic 
crisis,  this  fraternal  society  has  grown 
through  the  ensuing  years  to  become  one 
of  the  most  respected  smd  active  organi- 
zations of  this  type  in  our  Nation.  I  am 
proud  that  branch  No.  179  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 


TBI  BKQINNINO 

The  story  begins— like  the  American 
story — with  a  group  of  men  who  sought  po- 
litical asylum.  With  their  families  they  fled 
the  oppressive  laws  of  Germany  under  Bis- 
marck, the  Iron  ChanceUor,  in  the  1880's 
They  came  to  the  United  States.  They  came 
as  freemen-machinists,  clgarmakers,  and 
other  skilled  craftsmen,  to  work  and  to  raise 
their  famlUes  In  freedom.  A  major  part  of 
that  freedom  Is  the  right  of  men  to  organize 
to  protect  themselves  from  poUtlcal  tyranny 
from  economic  exploitation,  from  the  poverty 
which  foUows  upon  the  sickness  or  death  of 
the  family's  provider. 

Wage  earners  In  the  1880's  could  not  faU 
back  upon  savings,  as  their  paychecks  were 
small.  Neither  was  there  any  aid  from  the 
Governor,  or  organized  charity,  to  which  they 
might  turn.  On  September  24,  1884,  a  group 
of  those  exiled  German  workers  met  for  tlie 
purpose  of  forming  an  aaeoclatlon  which 
would  protect  Its  members  In  times  of  sick- 
ness or  death.  Scandals  had  brought  the 
established  profitmaklng  Insurance  com- 
panies Into  disrepute.  "Order  of  the  day", 
the  minutes  of  that  meeting  read,  "self-help.'' 
Less  than  a  month  later,  on  October  19.  1884 
that  association  was  founded— the  General 
Workmen's  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  of 
New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  beginnings  were  modest  enough;  pay- 
ments to  begin  when  the  organization  had 
75  members;  weekly  sick  benefits  of  from  $6 
to  $9;   a  death  benefit  of  »75.     Theee  pay- 
ments seem  insignificant  In  the  light  of  to- 
day's wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  70  years  ago  $7 
a  week  was  the  salary  of  a  skilled  working- 
man.     Only  a  few  months  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  society,  It  was  faced  with  a 
dramatic     challenge.    Two    members    died. 
The  $150  needed  in  death  benefits  had  not 
yet  been  collected  In  the  treasury.    Had  the 
society  failed  its  members  in  that  crisis.  It 
cotild  not  have  survived.    But  the  enterpris- 
ing treasurer  raised  the  money  by  borrow- 
ing from  friends.    The  death  benefits  were 
paid,  and  the  society's  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  reliability  were  thereby  esUbllshed. 
The  membership  rolls  expanded.     By  1887 
there  were  four  branches  with  527  members. 
By  the  end  of  1888  there  were  733  members 
and  15  branches  in  3  states — New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts.     Growth  was  so 
rapid  and  extensive  that  the  society's  name 
had  to  be  changed  to  Include  the  wider  ter- 
ritory;  it  was  now  called — Workmen's  Sick 
and  Death  Benefit  Fund  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America.     (The  designation  "North" 
was  later  dropped.)     After  1888.  sick  bene- 
fits were  extended  to  26  weeks,  with  another 
25  weeks  at  half  benefit,  and  the  death  bene- 
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fits  were  raised  from  Uie  original  975  to  9150 
In  1888  and  $250  in  1891. 

Wltb  such  rapid  growth,  there  waA  a 
sharp  need  for  new  administrative  machin- 
ery. The  small  group  of  German  workmen 
who  foiuided  the  society  had  provided  a 
completely  democratic  organization,  and  the 
organization  proved  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  expansion.  Headquarters  were 
expanded,  too — from  a  small  office  on  East 
Fourth  Street  at  *6  a  month  to  a  store  at 
$12,  and  by  1889  the  society  leased  larger 
quarters  In  the  Metropolitan  Savings  Bank 
Building  on  Third  Avenue,  which  remained 
Its  home  until  1930  when  It  moved  Into  Its 
own  building  at  714  Seneca  Avenue  In 
Brooklyn. 

The  problem  of  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  member  branches  with  the  nmin  ad. 
ministration  was  met  and  solved  by  holding 
a  convention.  The  first  was  held  In  Novem- 
ber 1892  and  there  all  branches  were  rep- 
resented. A  second  convention  met  In 
1895  and  a  third  In  1898.  In  1898  the  na. 
tional  executive  board  applied  for  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  society.  There  were  now  161 
branches  In  21  states  and  over  20,000  mem- 
bers. Eminent  personalities  began  to  Join 
the  (H'ganlzation,  among  them  the  genius  in 
the  field  of  electricity,  Charles  Stelnmetz, 
who  for  a  time  was  the  financial  secretary 
of  one  of  its  branches,  Daniel  Hoan  and 
Jasper  McLevy,  many-term  mayors  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Bridgeport,  respectively. 

By  1906,  the  society  had  grown  so  large 
that  it  needed  Its  own  publication  to  spread 
news  of  its  activities  to  Its  membership.  At 
the  convenion  of  that  year,  a  motion  was 
passed  authorizing  the  publication  of  a 
paper,  "Solidarity".  Its  first  issue  appeared 
In  April  1906  and  it  has  since  been  published 
regularly  over  half  a  century  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  society.  Its  policy  was  stated 
clearly  in  that  first  Issue;  "Our  paper  shall 
be  a  means  of  the  enlightenment  and  con- 
ciliation. Its  best  efforts  will  be  given  to 
that  great  wwk  of  culture;  the  winning  of 
the  workers  to  the  goal  which  we  must  set 
for  ourselves  •  •  •  Enlighterm:ient,  teach- 
ing, education  are  the  prerequisites." 

WOSLO  WAS  I  HARASSUXNT  AND  AID  TO 
GOVXRNMXNT    RESEABCH 

The  Workmen's  Sick  and  Death  Benefit 
Fund,  having  been  founded  by  German  im- 
migrants remained  essentially  German  in 
composition  in  its  early  years.  Its  conven- 
tion of  1910  proposed,  among  other  things, 
the  organization  of  English-speaking 
branches.  During  World  War  I,  the  society, 
like  all  German -American  groups  of  the 
times,  was  subjected  to  a  certain  amoiint  of 
harassment  by  self-styled  superpatrlots.  Its 
loyalty  to  America,  however,  was  never  ques- 
tioned, Eind  the  society  grew  in  strength 
diulng  the  War.  Soon  after  World  War  I, 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor  asked  the  so- 
ciety for  permission  to  scan  its  records  for 
statistical  purposes,  because  the  organiza- 
tion's sick  benefit  figures  were,  at  that  time, 
practically  the  only  sotirce  of  health  insur- 
ance statistics.  The  society  gladly  cooper- 
ated with  various  Oovenunent  agencies,  lor 
it  bad  been  an  early  advocate  of  a  system 
of  Govemment-nm  social  security.  Even 
today,  the  society  is  urging  broader  cover- 
age and  higher  benefits  under  the  social 
security  laws. 

POSTWAR  EXPANSION   AND  THX  DXFBZSSION 

The  postwar  period  was  one  of  expansion 
and  consolidation  for  the  society.  In  1928, 
the  organization  adopted  new  additions  to 
its  benefit  structure;  women  could  now  Join 
the  sick  benefit  group,  and  children  were 
also  adnUtted  to  the  society.  Membership 
rose  to  a  new  peak  in  1929.  In  1934,  when 
It  celebrated  its  60th  anniversary,  it  could 
look  back  with  satisfaction  over  its  half  cen- 
tury with  the  knowledge  that  it  had  sur- 
vived war,  labor  unrest,  and  the  great  de- 
pression.    During  the  period  of  great  un- 


employment, its  relief  fund  had  helped  thou- 
sands of  members  to  survive.  No  person  was 
dropped  from  membership  for  nonpayment 
of  dues,  so  that  regardless  of  the  members' 
economic  condition,  they  were  eligible  for 
benefits  in  times  of  sickness  and  distress. 

OPPOSITION  TO  TOTALITAXIANISM 

In  a  new  era,  which  recognized  the  rights 
and  duties  of  men  to  organize  In  their  own 
interests  for  their  security  and  protection, 
the  society  moved  ahead  steadily.  In  1939  at 
the  18th  convention,  its  name  was  officially 
changed  to  the  Worlunen's  Benefit  Fund. 
Once  again,  as  it  had  done  many  times  be- 
fore, the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund  asserted 
its  firm  opposition  to  fascism,  nazlsm  and 
communism,  "with  their  intolerance,  hatred, 
persecution,  and  destruction  of  culture,  free- 
dom and  peace."  At  this  convention,  too, 
the  medical  care  and  hospital  plan  was 
adopted  on  a  national  basis,  following  the 
institution  of  similar  services  by  local 
branches  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund  continued  to 
expand  Its  activities  and  its  services  to  mem- 
bers. The  20th  national  convention  of  1943 
set  up  a  life  insurance  program  of  regular 
and  endowment  policies.  The  emergency  re- 
lief fund  had  been  greatly  strengthened  and 
is  constantly  being  used  to  help  member 
families  that  suffer  from  unemployment  or 
other  financial  distress,  such  as  that  caused 
by  flood  or  other  disasters.  District  commit- 
tees were  set  up  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  many  branches.  These  Include  not 
only  the  Insurance  and  health  beneflts.  but 
such  varied  services  as  camps  for  children  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  homes  for  the 
aged  and  convalescent.  Local  branches  are, 
of  course,  also  engaged  In  social  and  educa- 
tional activities  and  support  national  and 
community  drives  for  charitable  and  health 
purposes.  Many  branches  provide  general 
practitioner  care  and.  in  metropolitan  areas, 
an  excellent  medical  specialist  service. 

By  1969,  the  membership  had  greatly  ex- 
panded^-embraclng  all  economic  groups,  eth- 
nic and  national  backgrounds,  and  religious 
faiths — with  branches  in  22  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Its  economic  strength 
was  reflected  not  only  in  the  reports  of  Its 
activities  by  the  Insurance  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  carefully  su- 
pervises fraternal  societies,  but  such  in- 
creased services  to  members  as  providing  life 
insurance  policies  up  to  $26,000  and  the  ad- 
dition of  major  medical  coverage. 

With  its  membership  a  representative 
cross-section  of  American  citizens,  the  orga- 
nization continued  its  opp>ositlon  to  all  forms 
of  totalitarianism.  Publication  of  a  photo- 
graph of  a  14-year  old  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighter  on  the  cover  of  "Solidarity" — soon 
after  the  Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
rebellion — reflected  the  membership's  violent 
disapproval  of  Communist  imperialism  and 
the  subjugation  of  free  peoples.  Many  of 
the  new  WBF  members  were  refugees  from 
Communist  oppression  and  they  needed  no 
reminder  that  democracy  was  still  the  finest 
form  of  government. 

And  it  was  entirely  fitting  that  at  its  26th 
national  convention,  held  in  New  York  City 
the  week  of  June  1,  1963,  that  the  Workmen's 
Benefit  Fund  opened  a  nationwide  campaign 
to  raise  funds  to  erect  an  International  inter- 
faith  memorial  to  the  victims  of  Nazi  per- 
secution by  making  the  first  contribution 
to  the  American  Committee  for  the  Dachau 
Memorial.  At  the  same  convention,  the  dele- 
gates strongly  endorsed  a  program  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  through  social  security  and 
the  establishment  ot  a  Domestic  Peace 
Corps. 

Over  the  years  of  growth  there  have  been 
many  changes,  but  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fimd  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  editor  of  its  maga- 
zine "Solidarity"  reiterated  briefly  just  what 
their  organization  means  to  all  its  members: 
"In  itself,  the  society  is  a  very  sober-minded 


affair,  a  purely  protective  institution,  orga- 
nized for  self-help  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The 
very  purpose  gives  the  organization  Its  ideal- 
istic alms.  For  this  reason,  progressive 
thinking  men  and  women  of  all  national 
origins,  and  of  all  occupations,  can  be  active 
m  the  Workmen's  Benefit  F\ind  as  they  are 
active  In  political,  educational,  and  economic 
organizations." 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  BER- 
NARD L.  BOUTIN.  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION,  AT  FLORIDA 
ATLANTIC  UNIVERSITY,  BOCA 
RATON,  FLA.,  APRIL  23,  1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  leadership 
Is  Indeed  an  intangible  quality.  We  are 
living  in  a  time  where  the  need  for  in- 
spired leadership  grows  almost  by  the 
day.  Just  last  Sunday,  Mr.  Bernard  L. 
Boutin,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  a  fine,  new  center  of  learning 
at  Boca  Raton. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Boutin — who  is  well 
recognized  in  this  city  for  his  own  leader- 
ship qualities — called  to  the  attention  of 
the  academic  community  the  need  for 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  go  far  be- 
yond teaching  their  students  merely  how 
to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  Boutin  said: 

A  university  that  has  stimulated  the  mind 
and  not  the  spirit  is  a  failure. 

And  he  called  upon  every  American 
college  student  to  pledge  a  portion  of  his 
life  toward  working  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  Mr.  Boutin's  comments  to 
these  Florida  students  regarding  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow  and  their  part  in 
them.  For  this  reason,  I  have  requested 
permission  to  have  this  fine  address  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

COMMCNCSMENT  ADDSZSS  BT  BxaMASD  L.  BOU- 
tin, aoministxator,  small  businiss 
Administration,  at  Florida  Atlantic  Uni- 
VKRSiTT,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  April  23,  1967 
Someone  once  said  that  by  tomorrow,  to- 
day will  be  yesterday. 

Someone  else,  a  lot  later,  said  and  I  quote 
"cool  it." 

And  there,  synthesized  to  their  very  es- 
sence, are  the  alternatives  our  society  of  the 
Sixties  lays  before  you. 

They  are  not  new  choices,  but  I  think  that 
today  they  are  much  more  clearly  defined 
than  perhaps  ever  before  in  our  history. 

The  gray  middle-ground  between  status 
quo  and  progress  has  become  ever  narrower 
and  the  choices  for  those  who  are  on  the 
threshold  of  decision,  have  become  sharper. 
Will  you  pick  up  the  challenge  of  a  John 
Kennedy?  Will  you  see  the  hOTlzon,  not  as 
the  end  of  the  road  but  as  the  doorway  to  a 
better  tomorrow? 

Or,  will  you  play  it  safe,  will  you  wait  until 
tomorrow  has  become  today  and  today  has 
become  yesterday.  In  other  words,  will  you 
"cool  It?" 

Just  two  and  a  half  years  ago  a  former 
school  teacher  came  down  here  to  Boca 
Raton  to  dedicate  this  fine  new  university. 
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This  former  school  teacher,  by  name,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  said  on  that  occasion,  "The  past 
18  your  teacher,  but  it  holds  you  in  no 
bondage."  And,  he  said  fxirther,  "We  must 
think  in  terms  of  the  twenty-first  century 
and  the  twenty-second  centiiry  and  not  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  nineteenth 
century."  These  words,  I  am  certain,  were 
not  spoken  lightly  by  the  President.  Nor 
should  they  be  taken  lightly  by  those  of  you 
to  whom  they  were  directed.  For  In  them 
lies  the  seed  of  personal  challenge. 

Hl.itory  does  not  tell  us  what  would  have 
happened  had  Franklin  Roosevelt  not  be- 
lieved he  could  overcome  the  problems  of  a 
financially,  emotionally  demoralizes  nation. 
Or  what  the  outcome  if  Winston  Chxu-cliUl 
had  not  believed  the  people  of  his  gallant 
Island  could  win  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Or 
If  John  Kennedy  had  not  had  the  vision 
that,  by  his  words  and  deeds,  he  could 
rekindle  the  spirit  of  America  in  a  divided 
world,  faltering  on  the  knife  edge  of  nuclear 
holocaust. 

But  history  does  tell  us  that  times  of  pert! 
and  trepidation  in  the  world  have  brought 
forth  the  greatest  leaders.  The  men  of 
courage  and  Insight  who  are  equal  to  the 
challenge  at  hand.  The  need  for  leaders 
of  this  magnitude.  In  these  times  and  the 
times  ahead,  will  not  diminish — it  will  grow. 
And  I.  for  one,  look  hopefully  to  our  col- 
leges and  universities  to  bring  forth  this 
leadership. 

It  is  certainly  not  enough  for  our  centers 
of  learning  merely  to  ciire  the  shortages  of 
doctors,  teachers,  atomic  scientists,  or  other 
categories  of  endeavor,  even  though  tills  is 
Important.  For,  in  my  view,  a  university 
that  has  stimulated  the  mind  and  not  the 
spirit  is  a  faUure. 

If  you  learn  medicine  and  not  humanity, 
you  are  only  half  a  doctor.  If  you  learn 
law  and  not  Justice,  you  are  only  half  a 
lawyer.  And,  If  you  simply  learn  how  to 
make  a  comfortable  living  but  feel  no  part 
in  the  challenge  of  tomorrow,  then  you  are 
less  than  half  a  man. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  government 
service  being  the  breeding  ground  for  tech- 
nocracy. In  my  view.  If  there  U  a  prime 
potential  breeding  ground  for  a  technocracy 
In  this  Nation,  it  is  In  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

There  is,  for  example,  danger  in  a  medical 
student  being  taught  that  just  to  be  a  good 
doctor  is  his  ultimate  goal.  There  is  danger 
in  the  student  engineer  being  told  that  his 
ultimate  goal  is  solely  to  achieve  excellence 
In  his  field.  For  therein  lies  the  foundation 
of  a  generation  feeling  Uttle  responsibility 
to  society  and,  even  worse,  a  repugnance  to 
the  thought  of  taking  an  active  role  In  com- 
munity leadership  or  poUtlcal  leadership. 

Of  all  the  things  I  have  read  about  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  nothing  has  Impressed 
me  more  than  a  short  simple  statement  by 
your  own  President  WUliams  when  he  said, 
Tlorlda  Atlantic  U  experimental.  It  U  inno- 
vative, it  la  unafraid." 

Too  many  of  our  universities  have  become 
merely  training  mills,  turning  out  cautious 
graduates  whom  they  have  headed  on  a  care- 
fully plotted  path,  leading  safely  to  financial 
jecurlty.  The  only  experiments  are  per- 
formed  In  a  laboratory.  The  only  innovation 
M  In  technique.  There  is  present  on  the 
^puses  of  some  of  these  same  schools  what 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
John  Gardner  has  characterized  as  "the  anti- 
eadership  vaccine."  This  deadening  serum 
«  often  administered  In  several  doses. 

first,  there  is  the  specialization  injection. 
MO  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  dUpute 
we  need  for  high  competence  In  specialized 
areas  in  a  world  that  grows  more  complex  by 
^e  minute.  However,  serious  thought  must 
oe  given,  and  soon,  to  Increasing  the  small 
number  of  people  devoting  their  energies  and 
»»ent8  to  across-the-board  leadership.  The 
type  of  leadership  that  deaU  with  and  thinks 


In  terms  of  the  great  world  problems  and 
the  national  goals  and  objectives  of  this 
Nation. 

Take,  for  example — a  prime  example — the 
great  and  overriding  problem  of  hunger  and 
poverty  here  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world.  Assuredly,  we  must  have  speclallstB 
to  improve  opportunities  for  education  and 
training.  We  must  have  expert  designers  to 
rebuild  our  cities.  We  wUl  need  doctors, 
nurses,  and  dentists  to  help  eradicate  sick- 
ness  and  disease.  New  techniques  in  farm- 
ing and  good  preparation  and  preservation 
wUl  have  to  be  developed  to  adequately  feed 
a  growing  population.  We  will  need  an  in- 
creasing supply  of  business  executives,  entre- 
preneurs, scientists  and  inventors  to  keep 
our  economy  sound  and  provide  the  needed 
jobs  for  full  employment.  As  needed  as  all 
this  expertise  is,  however,  it  can  come  to 
naught  without  men  of  vision  and  talent  who 
see  the  total  problem  and  provide  the  com- 
mon leadership  and  motivation  for  solution. 
The  next  shot  of  "the  anti-leadership  vac- 
cine" Immunizes  the  potential  leader  against 
making  hard  decisions.  The  theory  is,  when 
a  decision  is  to  be  made,  have  it  made  by 
committee,  or  take  a  poU,  or  send  it  through 
an  elaborate  system  of  clearances,  or  simply 
wait  and  hope  the  problem  goes  away.  The 
result  Is  often  an  "antl-declslon,"  or  no  de- 
cision at  all. 

Harry  Truman  once  spoke  foiir  words  that 
I  believe  will  stand  for  all  time  as  the  credo, 
the  Golden  Rule,  of  decision  makers.  He 
said  simply,  "The  buck  stops  here." 

This  does  not  mean  the  leader  operates  In 
a  vacuum,  flying,  so  to  speak,  by  the  seat  of 
his  pants.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  when 
all  the  facts  have  been  developed,  when  all 
of  the  alternatives  have  been  defined,  there 
must  l>e  someone  to  make  the  hard  choice 
and  to  move  ahead  with  It. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  expression — we  sim- 
ply cannot  operate  with  all  Indians  and  no 
chiefs. 

Another  Ingredient  in  the  anti-leadership 
campaign  is  the  one  that  says — "all  politi- 
cians are  Incompetent.  All  Government  ad- 
ministrators are  bureaucrats  submerged  in 
a  mass  of  red  tape.  All  company  presidents 
are  anti-society.  All  union  leaders  are  so- 
cialists." I  suppose  the  theory  Is  that  we 
should  all  try  to  get  high  enough  up  the  lad- 
der of  influenoe  to  straighten  these  leaders 
out  but  not  dirty  our  bands  by  aspiring  to 
undertake  their  often  awesome  responsibil- 
ities. 

Taken  together,  I  think  you  can  see  this 
Is  a  rather  potent  and  dangerous  mixture. 
It  Is  a  philosophy  that  divorces  respon- 
sibUlty  from  freedom,  encourages  picketing 
rather  than  participation,  places  individual 
desire  over  the  common  good,  allows  vio- 
lence to  replace  reason  and  cynicism  to  be 
substituted  for  honest  discussion. 

It  is  an  easy  trap  for  the  unwary  to  fall 
Into  because  protest  has  become  fashionable 
and  for  too  many,  words  Uke  dedication,  de- 
cency, loyalty,  patriotism  and  trust  seem 
outworn  and  old-fashioned.  Pseudo-leaders 
with  their  phony  slogans  find  It  easy  to 
attract  the  lazy  and  the  indifferent.  The 
lazy  because  they  have  no  time  to  seek  truth 
and  the  facts.  The  Indifferent  because  they 
fall  to  understand  their  national  heritage 
and  the  relationship  between  individual 
rights  and  national  purpose. 

The  challenge  we  face  today  is  Inherent  In 
the  affirmative  answer  to  the  questions — 
will  I.  as  an  individual,  make  a  contribution 
to  my  country,  to  my  fellow  man,  as  I  take 
my  place  in  society?  WIU  I  be  willing  to 
utilize  my  ability  and  my  energy  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  be  said  of  me  by  future 
generations — "the  community,  the  state,  the 
nation,  the  world  is  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live  because  of  the  way  I  have  conducted 
my  life?" 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightfully  so,  that 
this  is  a  land  of  opportunity.  Nowhere  is 
this   more   evident  than  in  this  fine  new 
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school,  buUt  by  the  clttzens  of  Florida  for 
Its  yoimg  people. 

It  is  evident  in  the  gleaming  new  biUldlngs 
and  the  new  types  of  courses.  In  the  un- 
structured atmosphere.  And,  mostly  in  the 
new  attitudes  that  are  obviously  present 

Students  explore  the  ocean  depths;  they 
learn  by  television;  they  read  books  elec- 
tronically. Here  there  are  no  ivy  walls  No 
hide-bound  traditions.  You  don't  even  have 
any  freshmen  or  sophomores.  Yet,  you  have 
students  Who  are  younger  than  sixteen  and 
older  than  sixty,  and  everything  in  between. 

You  have  been  in  existence  for  less  than 
three  years  and  already  you  offer  significant 
courses  of  graduate  study.  And,  inciden- 
tally, speaking  as  someone  who  has  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  these  fields.  I  was  deUghted 
to  learn  that  soon  this  university  will  be 
offering  graduate  study  in"  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness administration  and  pubUc  administra- 

The  great  need  In  these  fields  and  the  op- 
portunities to  serve,  both  In  the  pubUc  and 
private  sectors,  cannot  be  overstated 

I  do  not  view  higher  education  solely  as 
preparation  for  what  comes  later.  It  should 
a!1h'^v!1*'' .*?  experience,  a  part  of  living. 
^^♦^^.^L'^"*'"''  ^  *^«  meaning  of  yovi 
motto— 'Where  tomorrow  begins."  If  this 
then  is  your  opportunity,  what  then  is  your 
responsibility?  For  opportunity  is  not  a  bot- 
tomless well.  It  must  be  replenished,  and 
the  greatest  repayments  must  be  made  by 
those  who  have  reaped  the  most  beneflts 

Many  of  us  tend  to  forget  this,  until,  from 
time  to  time,  one  of  our  great  leaders  re- 
mlB^  us,  as  John  Kennedy  did  in  January 
of  Nlneteen-sixty-one,  when  he  called  upon 
the  people  of  America  to  ask  themselves  what 
they  could  do  for  their  country.  The  result 
was  both  electrifying  and  gratifying.  Out- 
standing people  streamed  into  the  pubUc 
service.  Many  became  more  active  in  their 
communities  and  in  their  States.  And  so 
also  has  President  Johnson  successfuUy 
brought  many  of  the  great  businessmen  ed- 
ucators, and  other  leaders  Into  the  service  of 
thecountry,  often  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 
This  Nation  U  neither  as  great  as  It  has 
to  be,  nor  half  so  bad  as  it  appears  to  be  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  with 
world  leadership  comes  the  reeponsibllity  to 
take  on  the  challenges  facing  the  world— to 
help  seek  answers  to  the  great  problems— of 
hunger,  blight,  poverty,  dlssenaion  and  n^s- 
understandlng.  I  beUeve  there  is  need  to 
dramatize  and  articulate  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  its  responslbUltles,  both  as  a 
leader  and  as  a  seeker  of  world  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

Would  it  not  dramatize  this  commitment 
were  every  American  college  student  pub- 
Ucly  to  pledge  a  porUon  of  hU  life  toward 
working  for  the  pubUc  good?  Would  this 
not  present  America  as  the  land  where  the 
students  not  only  exercise  their  right  of  dis- 
sent, but  also  where  they  fully  intend  In- 
deed, they  have  pledged  themselves,  to  be 
Involved  in  the  great  decisions  and  the  great 
challenges  of  tomorrow? 

What  great  good  might  come  forth  if  in- 
deed, every  coUege  student  In  thla  Nation 
merely  thought  about  such  a  pledge  And 
what  better  place  to  begin  than  here  at 
Florida  Atlantic  University— "Where  tomor- 
row begins." 

I  ask  you  to  think  about  this.    I  believe 
the  world  awaits  your  answer. 
Thank  you. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN 
PARTS  OF  PRESENT  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  exteid 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  privileged  to  appear  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
support  of  my  three  bills:  HJR.  6028, 
HJl.  7245,  and  H.R.  8620,  which  would 
provide  for  open-space  land-develop- 
ment assistance,  permit  utilization  of 
private  planning  consultants  for  local 
tirban  planning,  and  provide  compensa- 
tion payments  to  businessmen  who  are 
forced  to  relocate  because  of  urban 
renewal. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  restrictions  which 
have  been  placed  on  local  communities 
and  private  businessmen  when  urban 
renewal  and  urban  beautification  would 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  its  industry.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  adequate  payment  for  business  relo- 
cation will  result  In  an  overwhelming, 
enthusiastic  response  from  city  govern- 
ments and  from  its  businessmen,  because 
they  will  be  able  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  cost  of  urban  planning. 
I  have  stated  my  position  many  times — 
proper  housing  and  replacement  of  out- 
dated, unsafe  buildings  can  only  result 
in  improved  city  government  and  hap- 
pier commimity  relations.  Our  Nation 
is  dependent  upon  each  of  its  commiml- 
tles.  from  village  to  metropolis,  for  its 
ultimate  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
quested that  my  statements  before  the 
Hoiise  Subcommittee  on  Housing  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  for  all  others  who 
may  read  this  Recoro: 
Statxmsnt  of  Hon.  Claudx  Pxppks,  a  Mem- 

BEB   OF   CONORSaS   PbOM   TBS    llTH  DlSTUCT 

OF    Tint    State    of    Floeida,    Befors    thb 

HoTTSE  Stjbcommittke  on  HotrsiNG,  Reoakd- 

xna  Legislation  To  Amend  Cebtazn  Parts 

OF  Present  Housing  and  Urban  Dkvklop- 

icxNT  Act,  April  35,  1967 

Mr.  Barrett.  Oiir  next  witness  this  morn- 
ing iB  one  of  our  great  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
eclgeable  Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
what  party  or  part  of  the  country  from  which 
he  may  come.  We  have  some  very  fine  Con- 
gressmen coming  from  the  North.  Northeast 
and  Northwest.  But  the  name  of  Congress- 
man Pepper  seems  to  underline  all  Members, 
Including  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  coming  here 
this  morning.  Congressman  Pepper,  and  we 
are  certainly  going  to  benefit  from  your  re- 
marks and  your  testimony,  I  am  sure. 

I  think  my  colleague  would  like  to  pay  a 
cc«amendatlon  and  welcome  you  here  this 
morning  and  I  therefore  yield  to  Mr.  St 
Germain  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Chairman  for  recognizing  me. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  Congressman  Pepper  with  us  and  I  am 
sure  his  testimony,  as  always,  will  spice  up 
the  record  of  these  hearings  and  we  look 
forward  to  his  pearls  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  do  want  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  my  distinguished  friend.  Mr. 
St  Germain  for  your  kind  words.  You  know 
how  much  I  cherish  the  time  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  both  of  you  on  this  great  Com- 
mittee and  how  proud  I  have  been  as  a 
Member  of  the  Hovise  and  Senate  of  the 
splendid  contribution  that  this  Able  Chair- 


man and  bis  distinguished  Colleagues  have 
made  through  the  Housing  Programs  and 
other  legislation  that  you  have  so  ably  spon- 
sored. So,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  to- 
day and  I  thank  you  for  waiting  past  your 
lunch  hour  to  give  me  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing here  today.  It  Is  characterlsUc  of 
your  deep  sense  of  dedication  to  public  duty. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  privilege  of 
being  here  this  morning  to  testify  before 
this  distinguished  body  on  the  vital  subject 
of  the  Nation's  Cities.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  speak  In  particular 
support  of  three  bilU,  H.R.  6028,  HH.  7245, 
and  HJl.  8620,  that  I  have  recently  Intro- 
duced dealing  with  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. I  know  some  great  legislation 
will  come  out  of  the  Committee  In  this  field. 
I  have  long  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  vig- 
orous Federal  action  In  the  fields  of  housing 
and  urban  development.  I  have  also  gen- 
erally supported  the  Administration's  pro- 
grams in  these  areas,  including  the  Federal 
open  spaces  program  and  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

These  programs  represent  soimd  and  con- 
structive approaches  to  the  problems  of  at- 
tempting to  Improve  the  quality  of  urban 
life,  and  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
all  of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  level  of  Income.  However,  as  pro- 
grams become  operational  and  experience  in 
their  administration  is  gained,  areas  in  which 
they  may  be  strengthened  and  Improved  are 
frequently  revealed.  The  three  bills  that 
I  have  Introduced  are  designed  to  help  pro- 
vide some  of  the  needed  Improvements  In 
present  programs. 

The  first,  HM.  6028.  Is  designed  to  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1965  to  eliminate  an 
inequitable  situation  In  the  Federal  open 
apace  program.  This  bill  would  broaden 
the  open  space  land  provisions  to  permit  de- 
velopment aid  for  land  designed  to  be  utilized 
for  open  space  purposes,  regardless  of  how 
that  land  Is  acquired.  Under  present  law, 
only  property  acquired  as  part  of  an  open 
space  land  program  Is  eligible  for  develop- 
mental assistance.  This  provision  obviously 
distorts  the  objectives  of  the  open  space  land 
program  of  providing  the  maximum  possible 
amount  of  open  space  in  our  congested 
urban  areas. 

Under  the  language  of  the  present  law. 
land  acquired  by  any  means  except  purchase 
as  part  of  an  open  space  project  Is  Ineligible 
for  open  space  development  funds.  This 
means  that  local  communities  that  acquire 
land  as  part  of  another  project,  and  who  wish 
to  utilize  some  of  this  land  for  open  space 
purposes,  are  Ineligible  to  receive  develop- 
ment aid  for  this  land.  This  Is  an  unneces- 
sary restriction  on  open  space  land  develop- 
ment assistance,  which  my  bill  will  help  to 
eliminate. 

There  Is  no  argument  as  to  the  desirability 
of  providing  Federal  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  open  space  land.  My  bill  will 
take  a  significant  step  to  broaden  the  pro- 
visions of  present  open  space  legislation  so 
that  the  development  of  oi>en  space  land 
may  be  pursued  with  increasing  vigor  by 
urban  communities  throughout  the  country. 
The  second  bill.  H.R.  7245,  Is  designed  to 
amend  the  Housing  Acts  of  1949  and  1954  to 
permit  the  utilization  of  private  planning 
consultants  by  local  communities  for  pur- 
poses of  urban  planning.  The  amendment 
to  the  1949  Act  would  change  the  language 
of  the  preamble  In  order  to  reflect  the  de- 
sirability for  eliciting  the  talents  of  private 
planning  consultants  In  the  effort  to  help 
solve  the  nation's  housing  problems.  Sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  would 
also  be  amended  to  allow  planning  grants 
to  communities  that  wish  to  utilize  private 
planning  consultants,  Instead  of  attempting 
to  build  their  own  Individual  planning  staffs. 
The  present  wording  of  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  "to  en- 
courage Euch  (local)  governments  to  cstab- 
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Ush  and  Improve  planning  staffs."  The 
Congressional  Intent  of  this  phrase  was  to 
encourage  local  planning  activities.  The  aim 
was  not  to  restrict  701  planning  grants  only 
to  localities  with  planning  staffs  on  the  local 
government  payroll.  However,  the  language 
has  been  given  a  strict  Interpretation  in 
the  administration  of  Section  701  planning 
grants  and  has  resulted  In  these  grants  gen- 
erally being  made  available  only  to  localities 
employing  their  own  planning  staffs.  This 
has  served  adversely  to  affect  those  Section 
701  apphcauits  who  desire  to  have  luban 
planning  services  performed  by  outside  pro- 
fessional planning  consultants. 

There  could  be  any  number  of  reasons  why 
a  community  might  not  wish  to  develop 
a  regular  planning  staff  of  Its  own,  or  might 
wish  to  have  some  of  Its  planning  functions 
performed  by  a  private  consultant.  In  such 
situations  the  community  might  find  It  ad- 
vantageous to  hire  an  outside  consulting 
expert  on  a  contractual  basis.  In  these  In- 
stances I  feel  that  the  community  should  not 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  utilize  such 
professional  services,  simply  because  of  a 
narrow  and  probably  erroneous  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  Congress  Intended  when  it 
passed  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

I  hope  that  my  bill  will  be  favorably  acted 
upon  by  Congress  during  this  session.  This 
bill  will  make  clear  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress to  maximize  the  utilization  of  free 
enterprise  In  meeting  the  Nations  housing 
and  urban  development  needs.  It  will  do 
this  by  explicitly  permitting  the  xjse  of 
private  planning  consultants,  where  appro- 
priate, under  the  Section  701  program. 

My  third  bill.  H.R.  8620.  Is  an  Important 
measure  designed  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  to  provide  more  equitable  com- 
pensation payments  to  businesses  that  are 
forced  to  relocate  because  of  urban  renewal 
activities.  This  bill  contains  three  basic 
provisions  to  help  accomplish  this  objective: 
(1)  the  elimination  of  the  restriction  that 
relocation  payments  may  be  made  only  to 
bxulnesses  earning  less  than  $10,000  per 
year;  (2)  an  Increase  In  the  maximum 
payable  relocation  benefits  to  a  more  equi- 
table level  than  at  present:  and  (3)  the  pro- 
vision of  fair  compensation  to  businesses  that 
are  Injured  by  the  displacement  of  their  cus- 
tomers by  urban  renewal. 

This  three-pronged  approach  should  pro- 
vide a  workable  means  of  helping  to  solve 
the  problems  of  providing  Jxist  compensation 
for  dislocations  resulting  from  urban  re- 
newal activities.  Under  existing  law  the 
total  relocation  payments  to  a  business  may 
not  exceed  $3,000  and  no  payments  are 
granted  for  loss  of  customers  and  goodwill 
caused  by  urban  renewal.  I  believe  that 
the  businessmen  of  this  country  must  be 
sufficiently  and  fairly  compensated  for  the 
sacrifices  required  of  them  by  urban  renewal 
projects.  This  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  equity, 
but  represents  a  sound  Investment  In  the 
future  of  the  entire  urban  renewal  program 
as  well. 

I  Interpolate,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee.  My  recalling  a  case 
that  I  had  when  I  was  actively  practicing 
law.  A  man  bad  a  business  right  adjacent 
to  a  highway.  They  built  an  overpass  and 
took  all  of  the  traffic  away  from  his  business. 
They  left  his  business  there  but  no  way  to 
get  to  It  except  through  a  very  circuitous 
back  road  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
that  man's  business  had  been  taken  for 
public  use,  which  Is  the  position  I  strongly 
took  In  the  case. 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  a  renewal  project 
has  small  chance  of  success  without  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  community  In- 
volved. It  Is  obvious  that  this  support  Is 
unlikely  to  be  forthcoming  If  the  business- 
men affected  know  that  they  will  be  required 
to  bear  an  inordinate  share  of  the  renewal 
costs.  Without  adequate  compensation  for 
relocation,  this  Is  precisely  what  the  busi- 


nessmen are  asked  to  do.  Thus,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  In  order  to  help  Insure  the  long 
run  support  and  success  of  urban  renewal, 
equitable  relocation  payments  to  businesses 
affected  by  the  urban  renewal  programs, 
must  be  provided. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Amertcan  business 
activity  since  the  amount  of  relocation  pay- 
ments was  determined  has  meant  that  the 
present  payments  scheme  is,  in  many  in- 
gtances.  totally  Inadequate.  The  $10,000 
maximum  earning  restriction  Is  one  "ex- 
ample of  such  an  unrealistic  limitation. 
0nder  today's  conditions  many  relatively 
unall  business  operations  earn  amounts  In 
excess  of  $10,000  per  year.  These  are  the 
businesses  that  suffer  the  greatest  hardships 
cause  by  urban  renewal  dlsclocatlors. 

My  bin  will  raise  the  maximum  allowable 
earnings  to  an  amount  above  the  present 
unrealistic  $10,000  per  year  level,  so  that 
these  businesses  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive relocation  benefits.  Similarly,  the 
M.OOO  maximum  allowable  relocation  pay- 
ments are  often  utterly  Inadequate  to  com- 
pensate businesses  for  the  necessity  to  re- 
locate due  to  urban  renewal  activities.  My 
bill  will  affect  an  increase  in  the  maxlmxim 
payable  relocation  benefits  to  a  more  realis- 
tic level  than  Is  presently  permitted. 

The  urban  renewal  program  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  means  available  to  help  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  all  our  Nation's 
families,  and  to  help  eradicate  the  decay 
found  In  the  central  parts  of  many  of  our 
major  cities.  Since  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram was  Initiated  In  1949.  all  too  little  has 
been  done  for  the  unfortunate  businessmen 
who  are  displaced  by  this  program.  Seven- 
teen years  Is  far  too  long  to  wslt  to  rectify 
this  situation,  but  certainly  waiting  longer 
oniy  compounds  this  situation  and  com- 
pounds the  InJusUce.  We  must  do  some- 
thing for  these  people,  and  we  must  do  It 
durtng  this  session  of  Congress. 

These.  In  summary,  are  the  modifications 
to  Improve  existing  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs  that  I  am  proposing. 
As  the  above  discussion  has  Indicated,  their 
aim  Is  to  broaden  or  Improve  existing  pro- 
grams with  the  end  In  view  of  making  them 
serve  better  their  stated  objectives.  All 
these  amendments  represent  progressive, 
forward-looking  modifications  that  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  Improvement  to  some  of 
our  most  Important  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  leglslaUon.  and  Its  speedy 
passage  by  your  able  committee. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Will  the  gentleman  yield'  I 
nave  a  very  important  meeting  that  I  must 
go  to  and  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
*111  take  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  do  want  to  say  this,  that 
a.  usual,  you  always  submit  excellent  testl- 

Dony. 

Mr  Pepper.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Barrbtt.  It  is  very  edifying.     It  is  very 
mw^to  be  associated  with  such  a  colleague 

cai^'l.r'thaTrm'ar  """'*'  ^°"  "  ^  "*=*""" 
roJf/««^'!"7-  "^°"'"  """rtng  efforts  to  help 
Wbute  ,^i^*'  colleagues-thls  Is  a  very  fine 
wbute  and  we  are  grateful  to  have  you  here 

wSt  l^^^^^-  C^»l«n*n,  I  appreciate  It 
and  Iho?  ^'  ^"''*  <*'»°«»  *»"  ™ewit  •«  much 

this  ^unt^  .^°l^  ^**'*^  ^"'^  happiness  In 
op^rtZ^  .*^f  ^  ""  ^'^'^  ^  have  had  this 

to TomDii^?Jf*"*  (presiding).  I  would  like 
ee  wfti™''''*  y°"  °''   yo*"-  statement.    I 


should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  such  professional  services.  Now  we 
had  a  gentleman  here  who  appeared  on'  be- 
half of  the  private  planners,  and  to  be  frank 
with  you,  Mr.  Pepper,  it  was  Professor  George 
M.  Raymond,  a  very  knowledgeable  individual 
and  I  have  had  no  contact  with  his  particular 
firm,  but  I  have  been  disappointed  in  many 
of  the  private  planning  firms.  However,  I 
agree  with  you,  that  a  community  should  be 
given  a  choice. 

I  therefore  wonder  If  it  would  not  be  satis- 
factory, that  which  you  are  attempting  to 
achieve,  though  I  still  say  it  would  be  caveat 
emptor  to  the  parUcular  communities  In- 
volved in  that  we  want  to  clarify  the  Intent 
of  this  parUcular  section  of  the  1949  Act  as 
amended,  by  stating  that  when  this  language 
was  written  it  was  not  Intended  to  preclude 
communlUes  employing  private  planners  If 
they  so  desired.  The  intent  Is  stUl  to  en- 
courage communities  to  have  their  own  plan- 
ning staffs  where  they  can  afford  them  and 
where  the  planning  staffs  are  avaUable  But 
this  should  not  preclude  a  community  from 
employing  private  planners. 

Mr.  Pepper.  My  able  friend  and  Acting 
Chairman,  if  that  intent  Is  clearly  expressed 
m  the  report  I  would  think  that  that  would 
achieve  the  objective  that  I  had  In  mind 
unless  the  language  is  so  clearly  to  the  con- 
trary that  the  agency  might  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  language  would  have  to  be 
modified.  If  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  it 
then  the  clarifying  statement  In  the  report 
should  certainly  achieve  the  objective  that 
we  all  have  In  mind. 

Mr.  St  Germain.  I  think  the  Department 
Of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  if  it 
were  made  expressly  clear  In  the  report,  from 
recent  history  In  other  areas. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Since  we  are  talking  about 
adrnlnlstratlve  action  and  not  court  action, 
1  think  that  the  language  clearly  stated  in 
the  report  wlU  achieve  the  results  that  we 
have  In  mind. 

Mr.   St  Germain.  I  also   am   terribly  In- 
terested  In  the  problems  of  open  spaces  and 
especially  because  I  have  seen  In  many  in- 
stances of  people  being  treated  most  unfairly 
on  relocation.     I  have  in  mind  one  instance 
and  I  have  asked  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
to  prepare  an  amendment  for  me.    For  ex 
ample,   a   particular   business   that,    among 
other  things  had  within  It  a  great  number  of 
bins.    The  cost  of  dlsassembUng  these,  mov- 
ing and   reassembling  came   out   to   about 
three  times  the  amount  that  It  would  have 
cost  to  Just  abandon  them  and  build  new 
^^-  V  ^^'^^^^  or  the  language  In  this  Act 
this  had  to  be  done.    They  had  to  disas- 
semble and  reassemble  as  well  as  move  or 
relocate.    I  have  asked  the  Committee,  and 
I  wonder  if  you  would  make  this  type  of 
amendment  that  I  think  should  be  added 
It  would  be  where  an  option  would  be  had 
where  It  Is  proven  to  the  Secretary  that  this 
Is  the  case,  an  option  could  be  had  to  aban. 
don  If  there  is  a  resale  price,  then  it  would 
be  the  net  worth  or  net  cost  for  replace- 
ment rather  than  Just  relocation. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  think  that  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  8t  Germain.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions and  I  would  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  contributions. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  St  Okbmain.  The  Committee  wlU 
stand  adjourned  until  10:00  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

(ViThereupon,  at  1:00  o'clock  p.m.  the  Sub- 
committee recessed  to  reconvene  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  26,  1967). 
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agree  ttiVhl'  '        ""   '"^  statement.    1 
J<^^'iiLna      T  ""^^  °'  disagree  entirely  on 

-..esrn"^migitri:°o?dr '^^  ''  ^^^^  ' 

^^^S^b^VJ'  ^T  ^  y°"  '«y  ^h*^  ^^  these 
wnces    you    feel    that    the    community 


THE  37TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
4-H  CONFERENCE 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinail]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  April  23  to  April  28  has  been 
selected  for  the  37th  annual  National 
4-H  Conference  being  held  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore, 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  organi- 
zation and  to  all  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  growth  and  success  it  has 
enjoyed  since  its  was  founded  around 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

There  are  many  who  have  played  a 
strong  and  important  part  in  this  con- 
tinuing growth  and  success.    I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  one  of 
these  4-H  members— to  whom  specific 
reference  will  be  made  hereinafter— al- 
though all  of  them  deserve  mention  and  a 
heartfelt  well  done  from  the  entire  Na- 
tion for  the  contribution  they  are  making 
to  America.    About  2,750,000  boys  and 
girls,  from  ages  9  to  19.  now  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  4-H  work  coast  to  coast 
Since  1914,  when  Federal  legislation  was 
passed  to  help  finance  and  carry  on  4-H 
work  as  a  part  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  about  26  million  young  peo- 
ple have  taken  part  in  the  head-heart- 
hands-health  program.     Also,  4-H-llke 
informal  educational  programs  are  now 
spread  around  the  world— having  been 
adapted  to  suit  the  needs  of  about  75 
countries  on  all  six  continents. 

Sharing  responsibility  for  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  land-grant  universities,  and  the 
counties.  The  Federal  Extension  Service 
gives  national  leadership  and  the  State 
extension  services  give  State  leadership 
to  the  program.  About  372,000  men  and 
women  serve  as  unpaid  volunteer  local 
club  leaders,  and  are  assisted  by  about 
142.000  4-H'ers  called  junior  leaders 
■nils  Is  more  than  ample  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  and  wisdom  of  such  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  action. 

It  has  long  been  the  dream  of  the 
United  States  to  lead  the  free  worid  to  a 
lasting  peace.  To  accomplish  this,  our 
youth  must  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  tomorrow  holds.  Youth 
organizations,  such  as  the  4-H  Clubs  of 
America,  are  vital  to  our  Nation  In  this 
respect  for  they  help  to  provide  the 
background  for  these  young  Americans 
of  whom  we  are  all  so  justly  proud. 

Our  4-H  Club  members  and  their 
leaders  have  not  hesitated  to  meet  new 
challenges  and  to  set  forth  workable  pro- 
grams to  meet  new  needs  and  problems 
Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  230  out- 
standing 4-H  Club  members  are  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  the  National  4-H 
Conference.  These  outstanding  mem- 
bers have  been  named  by  their  States  for 
exceptional  personal  development  and 
for  major  achievement  in  community 
service,  leadership,  and  citizenship.  Two 
or  more  girls  and  two  or  more  boys  have 
come  from  each  of  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  representing  various  cul- 
tural and  economic  backgrounds  Also 
attending  are  10  4-H  Club  members  on 
an  exchange  basis  from  the  10  provinces 
of  Canada. 
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Pour  of  these  outstanding  4-H'er8  have 
come  to  this  national  conference  repre- 
senting Colorado.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  two  of  these  award-winning  4-H 
members  reside  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  In  this  distinguished  Chamber. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
recognition  to  the  State  4-H  president 
from  Colorado,  Ann  Williams,  of  Greeley, 
a  member  of  10  years'  standing.  This 
young  lady  was  named  National  Leader- 
ship Girl  of  the  year  In  1966  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ann  Wil- 
liams Is  typical  of  those  who  strive  and 
succeed  as  a  4-H  member.  She  has 
served  with  acknowledged  distinction 
and  honor  through  various  projects,  club 
activities,  and  leadership  roles  at  aU 
levels  in  4-H,  the  community,  chiuxih, 
and  school. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  putting  in  the 
Record  her  views  on  how  4-H  has  helped 
her  in  selecting  a  career.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  we  are  privi- 
leged to  have  her  thoughts  on  the  value 
of  being  an  active  member  of  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America.  Her  views  follow: 
4-H  Help  Wfth  a  Life  Caxxxb  Croicx 

(By  Ann  WUllams.  Qreeley,  Colo.) 
To  summarize  nine  yean  of  learning  and 
living  In  a  few  words  U  practically  Impos- 
sible; however,  with  the  aid  of  generaliza- 
tions, perhaps  I  can  portray  to  you  Just  what 
4-H  has  meant  to  me. 

When  I  was  zUne  years  old,  my  parents 
encouraged  me  to  Join  and,  as  with  most  am- 
bltloxis  youngsters,  I  didn't  need  a  second  in- 
vitation. But  It  was  m  that  first  miserable 
stitch  and  those  first  few  flat  cupcakes  that 
I  learned  4-H  wasn't  an  organization  for 
fun  alone. 

I  found  out  the  hard  way  that  receiving 
a  third  place  on  my  project — with  good 
grace  and  sportsmanship — was  much  more 
Important  than  getting  champion.  I  learned 
that  the  strength  of  character  gained  In  faU- 
ure  Vas  the  true  measure  of  my  success. 

Although  responsibility  became  a  new 
word  In  my  vocabulary.  It  took  more  than 
one  year  for  It  to  become  reaUty.  When  I 
was  a  freshman  In  high  school,  It  was  my 
chore  to  feed  the  4-H  steers.  In  order  to 
reach  them,  one  had  to  enter  a  main  corral 
where  there  were  about  two  himdred  bead 
of  fat  heifers.  On  this  particular  evening 
I  was  In  a  tremendous  hurry  because,  as  It 
happened,  I  was  to  have  my  first  date  to  a 
high  school  function.  I  finished  my  chores 
In  good  time,  was  dressed  for  the  evening, 
and  my  date  picked  me  up.  We  bad  a  won- 
derful evening  but,  to  my  dismay,  when  we 
got  home  promptly  at  12  o'clock,  mass  con- 
fusion was  reigning  on  the  ranch)  Two 
hundred  hectd  of  cattle  were  running  loose 
on.  not  only  our  farm,  but  In  about  a  five 
mile  radius.  Indeed  I  learned  a  little  more 
responsibility  and  care  about  shutting  the 
corral  gates  when  doing  chores,  after  I  had 
chased  obnoxloxis  heifers  until  2:30  In  the 
morning. 

By  this  time  I  had  taken  a  large  variety 
of  projects  In  the  home  economics  area  and 
planned  to  do  the  same  In  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  I  have 
learned  In  leadership  Is  how  to  be  a  good 
leader  when  necessary,  but  more  Important, 
how  to  be  a  good  foUower  when  the  occasion 
caUed  for  following.  This  was  particularly 
true  when  I  was  State  4-H  President  and 
there  were  four  vice-presidents.  Each  of  us 
had  activities  to  lead  and  at  the  same  time 
we  had  to  be  participators  In  one  another's 
leading.     This  was  quite  an  experience  I 

I  was  Mistress  of  Ceremonies  for  nimieroua 
assemblies  at  Camp  Tobln  and  State  Con- 
ference and  had  to  present  a  general  picture 
of  a  typical  4-H  youth.    At  first  it  was  hard 


to  conquer  doubt  and  fear,  but  I  soon  found 
out  If  I  thought  with  purpose,  then  most  of 
the  failures  were  easily  overcome. 

The  simuner  of  1966  Is  one  that  I  wlU  never 
forget,  for  In  that  year,  I,  along  virtth  82 
other  Colorado  4-H'er8,  went  to  Washington. 
D.C.  Never  have  my  horizons  broadened  so 
quickly  In  so  short  a  time.  Whether  I  was 
sitting  listening  to  an  Inspirational  speaker, 
or  looking  at  monuments  In  Washington,  the 
thought  kept  recurring  to  me:  "You've  got  to 
do  more  with  your  Ufe.  It  isn't  enough  to 
Just  help  yourself,  you've  got  to  help  others 
too." 

That  thought  has  been  a  starter  and  a 
guideline  throughout  the  past  year  for  most 
of  my  activities.  The  activity  most  vital  to 
me  I  win  now  briefly  explain. 

My  sister  and  I  met  with  a  Greeley  mother 
who  wanted  us  to  help  In  a  4-H  club  of 
mentally  retarded  and  some  physically  handi- 
capped girls.  There  were  to  be  six  In  our 
club  and  we  would  assist  In  cooking  and 
clothing  projects.  Carol  and  I  were  thrilled 
at  the  prospect  of  helping  these  girls,  and, 
of  course,  we  began  making  plans  for  our 
new  project. 

Immediately  we  faced  problems.  Our  most 
prevalent  one  was  our  lack  of  experience,  but 
also  the  girls  couldnt  read  directions  on 
recipes  on  cooking  packages  very  well  be- 
cause of  their  low  level  of  comprehension 
and  mental  capacity.  When  we  got  our  4-H 
manuals  on  cooking  and  clothing,  the  di- 
rections were  again  too  dlfllcult.  Because 
of  this  reading  dlfllculty,  the  girls  were  frus- 
trated and  consequently  there  was  a  low 
level  of  achievement.  Other  problems  we  en- 
countered were  the  lack  of  self-direction, 
a  short  attention  span,  dlfllculty  In  foUow- 
Ing  directions,  failure  to  bring  required  ma- 
terials, and  poor  coordination — to  name  a 
few. 

But  not  everything  was  so  gloomy  and  ap- 
parently futile.  We  soon  discovered  that 
these  Individuals,  more  so  than  the  average, 
formed  affections  easily  and  consequently 
they  tried  very  hard  to  please  us.  They  also 
have  tremendous  pride  In  their  achievements 
and  a  deep  rooted  desire  to  do  a  really  good 
Job,  Every  meeting  we  saw  an  Improvement 
In  some  way. 

Of  course  we  couldn't  spend  our  whole 
year  hoping  their  attention  span  or  coordi- 
nation would  Improve.  We  had  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  problems  too. 

First  at  all  we  changed  our  meetings  from 
twice  a  month  to  every  week.  This  helped 
but  didn't  altogether  solve  the  problem  of 
Interest.  We  had  to  be  constantly  working 
on  new  and  different  projects. 

In  order  for  them  to  practice  self-direc- 
tion and  following  directions,  Carol  and  I 
made  slmpUfled,  Illustrated  worksheets  for 
them  to  follow.  We  hope  ultimately  to  re- 
vise completely  the  cooking  and  sewing  man- 
uals for  the  alow  learners. 

For  one  of  the  girls,  sewing  Is  particu- 
larly dlfllcult  because  of  a  deformed  left 
hand.  This  problem  we  alleviated  by 
stretching  the  fabric  over  an  embroidery 
hoop  and  then  sewing.  When  I  explained 
bow  to  sew  on  a  button,  eight  times,  to  a 
single  Individual  I  felt  a  definite  need  for 
patience. 

All  of  this  has  helped  me  to  choose  occu- 
pational Therapy  as  a  Ufe  vocation.  I  feel 
I  must  help  others  and  work  with  those  less 
fortunate  than  I  In  order  to  have  a  full  life 
myself.  I  want  with  all  my  heart  to  truly 
"live  all  the  days  of  my  life  I" 
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ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  A.  BYRNE  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA AT  DEDICATION  DAY 
CEREMONIES  AT  INDEPENDENCE 
HALL  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  APRIL  15, 
1967 

Mr.  BRINKLET.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  very  great  honor  for  me,  over  the  re- 
cent Easter  recess  of  Congress,  to  travel 
to  the  combat  areas  of  southeast  Asia  as 
a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  very 
able  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  was 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]. 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  serve 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Byrne.  He 
was  very  largely  responsible  for  orga- 
nizing and  carrying  through  a  most 
informative  and  highly  beneficial  visit 
on  the  part  of  all  members  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

A  week  ago  last  Saturday,  while  other 
people  were  demonstrating  against  our 
Nation's  policy  In  Vletntun,  burning 
draft  cards  and  American  flags  in  New 
York  City.  Chairman  James  Byrne  was 
addressing  a  patriotic  rally  on  the  steps 
of  Independence  Hall  in  the  historic  city 
of  Philadelphia,  which  Chairman  Byrne 
himself  represents  so  very  ably  In  this 
House. 

The  rally  was  sponsored  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia County  Coimcll  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Chairman  Byrne's  address  at  that 
patriotic  rally  deserves  to  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  this  body,  because  it 
points  up  some  of  the  Important  lessons 
that  the  members  of  oiu*  committee  came 
back  with  from  Vietnam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  therefore  Include  Chairman  Byrne's 
address  at  this  point: 
Spkkch    or    CoNORXssiCAN  Jamis  a.  Btsni 

AT      DXDICATION      DaT      PROGRAM     SaTCRDAT, 

Aran.    16,   AT   Inoxpknsencx   Hall   Spon- 
sored   BT    PHU.AOXLPHIA    COUNTT    COUNCIL, 

American  Legion 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  Is  truly  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you 
this  morning  as  patriots  gather  together 
once  again  In  this  historic  hall  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  free  men  every- 
where. 

Your  meeting  here  today  as  well  as  similar 
meetings  which  are  taking  place  across  tbli 
great  land  of  ours,  takes  on  particular  sig- 
nificance because  It  Is  the  answer  to  a  small 
but  vocal  minority  In  this  country  who,  by 
demonstrations  and  protests,  are  misleading 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Into  beUevlng  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  have  the  stamina  or  th< 
stomach   to  carry   this  effort  through. 

The  message  of  this  meeting  must  carry 
through  to  Hanoi,  and  this  message  miut 
convey  to  the  communist  leaders  every- 
where that  the  American  people  have  the 
fortitude,  possess  the  determination,  and  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  whatever  Is  necessary  »o 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  may  have 
the  right  as  free  men  to  select  their  govern- 
ment and  their  leaders  and  not  to  have  im- 
posed on  them  a  communist  form  of  govern- 
ment either  by  subversion  or  Invasion  from 
without. 

Frankly,  I  feel  very  humble  here  In  thtt 
sanctuary  of  freedom  becaiise  only  very  re- 
cently have  I  returned  from  a  tour  of  our 
mlUtary  Installations  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  I  had  the  opportimlty  of  talk- 
ing with  not  only  such  great  military  lead- 
ers as  General  William  O.  Westmoreland, 
Lieutenant  General  Lewis  W.  Walt,  who  com- 
mands the  Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force 
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At  Danang  and  whose  troops  guard  and 
patrol  the  areas  Just  south  of  the  dividing 
line  between  North  and  South  Vietnam; 
Lletuenant  General  Bruce  Palmer,  whose 
troops  are  currently  engaged  In  operation 
"Junction  City,"  the  operation  along  the 
Cambodian  border:  and  Admiral  Norvell  C. 
Ward,  who  directs  our  extremely  difficult 
operations  In  the  Mekong  Delta;  but  also 
with  124  boys  of  every  grade  and  rank  from 
my  own  congressional  district  here  In  Phila- 
delphia. To  a  man.  they  understand  our 
reason  for  being  in  South  Vietnam — and  to 
each  of  them,  a  pull-out,  a  lessening  of  effort, 
or  a  weakening  of  position.  Is  unthinkable. 

And  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  If  you  personally 
could  see  their  determination,  their  attitude, 
their  morale  and  their  equipment  with  which 
they  intend  to  drive  your  kind  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  you  would  realize  that  beatniks 
and  peaceniks  and  long-hairs  do  not  speak 
for  America. 

Why  are  we  In  Vietnam  and  possibly  why 
are  we  committed  to  defend  Thailand.  Just 
as  we  were  In  Korea  about  20  years  ago?  I 
guess  the  simple  answer  Is  that  communist 
leadership  has  not  yet  learned  that  armed 
aggression  Is  a  force  that  will  not  be  per- 
mitted In  the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  an  Illustration 
Oeneral  Westmoreland  used  during  a  discus- 
«lon  with  a  congressional  delegation  from 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  sub- 
committee which  I  bad  the  honor  to  Chair  on 
our  recent  Inspection  trip  over  the  Easter 
recess. 

He  described  Vietnam  In  terms  of  analogy 
comparing  the  country  to  a  amall  modest 
house  occupied  by  a  family  of  four.  One 
day  the  father  discovered  that  the  founda- 
tions were  being  eaten  up  by  termites.  He 
ordered  his  children  to  take  hammers  and 
search  out  and  kill  the  termites  who  were 
undermining  the  basic  structure — even 
though  the  termites  continued  to  multiply 
as  fast  as  the  chUdren  were  able  to  destroy 
them.  But  even  the  small  Ineffectual  effort 
of  the  children  angered  the  bully  up  the 
street  who  was  a  friend  of  the  termites.  The 
buUy  Invaded  the  house  and  began  attacking 
not  only  the  children  but  the  mother  and 
father  as  well.  The  famUy,  not  being  able  to 
cope  with  the  combined  action  of  the  ter- 
mites and  the  bully,  called  upon  their  friends 
for  help,  so  their  friends  also  came  to  their 
house  to  assist.  But  when  they  all  Joined 
In,  because  the  termites  bad  so  weakened  the 
structure,  the  foundations  of  the  house 
began  to  give  way.  and  It  became  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  before  the 
house  collapsed  completely.  Recently,  an  I- 
beam  In  the  form  of  a  new  constitution  was 
added,  and  the  basic  structure  Is  more  sound 
than  before.  But  It  wlU  still  take  some  time 
and  etTort  to  force  the  bully  to  return  to  his 
home  and  to  finally  eradicate  the  termites. 
After  this  Is  done,  further  repairs  will  have 
to  be  made  on  the  house  but  the  father  and 
mother  and  their  two  children  primarily  will 
be  the  ones  to  accomplish  this  Important 
mission. 

I  believe  this  aptly  Ulustrates  the  problem 
In  South  Vietnam.  Begun  over  20  years  ago, 
the  Viet  Cong,  an  organization  composed  of 
communist  sympathizers  In  South  Vietnam, 
but  organized,  directed  and  conunanded  out 
of  Hanoi,  began  attempting  to  create  such 
confusion  that  the  government  In  the  South 
would  tremble.  Falling  by  subversive  means, 
they  undertook  open  aggression.  They  re- 
ceived direct  assistance  from  the  North,  and 
the  government  almost  collapsed.  At  the 
request  of  the  duly  constituted  government, 
we  came  to  their  aasUtance.  The  govern- 
ment In  Hanoi  then  began  sending  In  regular 
units  and  are  continuing  to  do  bo.  We,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land as  well  as  the  troops  of  South  Vietnam, 
are  resisting  these  forces. 

And  at  the  same  time,  we  are  assisting  the 
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people  of  South  Vietnam  thrctigh  a  social 
revolution.  We  are  assisting  their  govern- 
ment to  bring  democracy  to  every  village  and 
hamlet  In  the  nation. 

But  both  Jobs  are  difficult  and,  In  my  opin- 
ion, will  take  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  time. 
For  Instance,  In  the  field  of  education  alone. 
less  than  one-half  the  people  are  literate. 
Formal  education  stops  at  the  fourth  grade. 
They  have  had  no  experience  with  democratic 
government.  Yet,  their  very  wlU  and  desire 
and  determination  to  live  as  free  men  has 
kept  them  resisting  the  commimlst  effort 
for  20  years. 

I  am  not  a  military  man,  thus  I  would  not 
attempt  to  predict  how  many  men  or  how 
long  It  would  take  to  accomplish  a  military 
victory  In  South  Vietnam.  But  I  do  know  It 
Is  disheartening  to  our  troops  to  make  a 
successful  assault  upon  an  enemy  position 
and  then  have  to  withdraw  because  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  manpower  to  hold  and 
control  that  position.  I  know,  too,  that  It 
la  distressing  to  our  pilots  to  bomb  a  raU- 
road  Installation  once,  only  to  have  that  tar- 
get repaired  within  a  matter  of  weeks,  and 
then  to  bomb  It  again  after  additional  anti- 
aircraft defense  measures  have  been  put  into 
effect  while  some  major  targets  for  obvious 
reasons  are  left  untouched. 

I  am  not  discussing  or  suggesting  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  although  the  hard  truth  of 
It  Is  that  every  day  by  the  use  of  new  weap- 
ons or  through  devious  devices,  the  enemy 
Is  escalating  the  war  against  American 
troops.  I  am  talking  about  Intensification 
of  our  efforts  In  order  to  achieve  victory. 

I,  for  one,  am  going  to  urge  the  Congress 
to  support  the  reqiilrements  which  have 
been  expressed  by  responsible  military  com- 
manders in  the  field  In  order  to  achieve  the 
U.S.  objectives  In  Vietnam. 

We  can  and  we  must,  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. And  we  are  winning  I  In  my  opinion, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  leaders  In 
Hanoi  will  realize  that  our  policies  In  Viet- 
nam have  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
American  people.  We  recognize  that  If  we 
give  up  In  South  Vietnam  that  communist 
campaigns  In  Thailand  will  Intensify.  Un- 
doubtedly Laos  and  Cambodia  would  then 
fall — not  by  choice  but  by  external  force. 
What  would  be  our  choices  In  such  an  event? 

Recognizing  this,  you  and  your  organiza- 
tions by  your  support  of  such  meetings  as 
this,  are  not  only  sending  your  allegiance 
and  thanks  to  our  wonderful  troops  who  are 
so  courageotuly  serving  you  In  Vietnam,  but 
you  are  also  serving  notice  on  Mr.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  company  that  continued  aggres- 
sion win  not  achieve  victory  for  his  kind  of 
"Ism". 

We  aim  for  a  peaceful  world  where  men 
are  able  to  live  In  freedom.  But  like  the 
patriots  who  gathered  In  this  hall  over  178 
years  ago.  freedom  Is  something  worth  fight- 
ing for. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— LII 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeikr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CJeorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  Department  of  Defense 
Issued  a  directive  on  February  17,  1960, 
establishing  a  policy  of  using  civilians  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  in  the  re- 
tail activities  of  commissary  stores,  a 
study  published  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  In  December 


1965,  estimated  that  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  were  using  the  services  of 
about  4,000  enlisted  perscmnel,  receiving 
about  $17.2  million  annually  in  pay  and 
allowances,  in  commissary  sales  stores. 

These  personnel  were  performing 
standard  supermarket  Jobs;  such  as 
stocking  fruit,  vegetables,  and  canned 
goods;  operating  cash  registers;  and 
supervising  functions.  The  Comptroller 
General's  report  found  that  for  the  most 
part  these  men  were  not  "devel<H>lng  and/ 
or  maintaining  proficiency  in  specific 
military  occupations  to  the  degree  pos- 
sible during  normal  duty  hours." 

The  Comptroller  General  held  that 
these  assignments  were  in  contradiction 
with  the  intent  of  the  bareic  Department 
of  Defense  policy  to  use  civilians  to  tlie 
maximum  extent  possible  in  positions 
which  do  not  require  military  personnel. 

Furthermore,  the  Comptroller  General 
estimated  that  about  5,060  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, receiving  about  $23.3  million  an- 
nually in  i>ay  and  allowances,  were  as- 
signed to  such  nonmilitary  activities  as 
officers'  and  noncommissioned  officers' 
clubs,  hobby  shops,  bowling  alleys,  and 
golf  courses.  Not  included  in  the  study 
were  enlisted  persormel  assigned  to  serv- 
ices at  gymnasiums,  libraries,  service 
clubs,  and  fieldhouses. 

Shown  below  are  three  examples  of  en- 
listed personnel  who  were  assigned  to 
nonmilitary  activities: 

1.  The  serviceman  enllated  In  the  Air 
Force  In  December  1961.  For  9  months  he 
was  trained  as  a  ground  communications 
equipment  repairman  at  Keesler  Air  Force 
Base  m  Mississippi.  Generally  this  Job  spe- 
cialty Involves  the  operation.  Installation, 
testing,  and  maintenance  of  ground  com- 
munications equipment.  After  working  ap- 
proximately 1  year  In  the  occupation  for 
which  he  was  trained,  he  was  assigned  to 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska.  In  October 
1963  he  was  assigned  to  the  HI-FI  Hobby 
Shop  at  Offutt,  and  he  was  stlU  assigned 
to  that  activity  at  the  time  of  our  review. 
The  serviceman  advised  us  that  he  did  not 
know  how  he  was  selected  for  the  assign- 
ment but  that  be  was  selling  tubes  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Individuals  who  patron- 
ized the  shop. 

2.  The  serviceman  entered  the  Navy  In 
October  1962.  After  completing  recruit 
training  he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  North  Island,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. In  May  1963,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
officers'  bowling  alley.  At  the  time  of  our 
review,  his  duties  consisted  of  cleaning  up 
and  performing  minor  repairs  to  the  plnset- 
tlng  machinery.  This  serviceman  had  been 
In  the  Navy  for  more  than  1  year,  and,  at 
the  time  of  our  review,  he  had  not  received 
any  special  training  of  a  military  nature  and 
had  not  developed  any  specific  military  skill. 

3.  An  Army  serviceman  had  3  years  of 
experience  as  a  motor  maintenance  sergeant 
which  requires  that  he  be  able  to  diagnose 
malfimctlons  of  tracked  vehicles  (tanks, 
weapons  carriers,  and  others) ,  determine  the 
extent  of  repair  reqtilred,  and  perform  final 
Inspections  and  road  tests  to  ensure  that 
rep«ilred  vehicles  meet  prescribed  standards. 
He  had  continually  received  excellent  effi- 
ciency ratings.  At  the  time  of  our  review, 
the  serviceman's  p>er8onnel  records  showed 
his  duty  assignment  to  be  that  of  a  recrea- 
tion specialist  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  We  In- 
terviewed the  serviceman  to  determine  what 
duties  he  was  performing  and  found  that 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Rod  and  Oun  Club  at 
Fort  Hood  as  a  game  warden.  As  a  result 
the  Army  was  not  utilizing  the  skills  of  this 
highly  trained  and  experienced  Individual  In 
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the  performance  of  needed  military  duties, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Army  was  train- 
ing additional  peraonnel  In  this  skill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  servicemen  as 
game  wardens,  caddies,  or  storekeepers 
Is  scandalous  and  I  fall  to  understand 
how  the  Military  Establishment  can  al- 
low such  practices  to  exist.  The  use  of 
military  personnel  should  be  restricted 
to  military-type  duties.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, I  might  add  that  in  a  military 
force  obtained  through  voluntary  re- 
cruitment, each  man  would  be  assigned 
to  his  proper  function  and  this  financial 
waste  and  mlsasslgnment  would  not 
occur. 


EDUCATIONAL  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Qallaghkr]  may 
extend  his  rwnarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  vital  elements  of  our  national 
wealth  which  allows  America  to  remain 
the  leader  in  an  ever-changing  world  is 
our  remarkable  and  constantly  expand- 
ing educational  system.  Our  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  educational 
facilities  are  unmatched  in  excellence 
and  the  opportunities  they  offer  to  the 
student.  Our  system  lays  at  the  feet  of 
our  children — our  young  men  and  wom- 
en— inestimable  combinations  of  educa- 
tion to  allow  future  fulfillment  In  every 
conceivable  field  of  endeavor.  Never  be- 
fore in  history  has  such  opportunity  been 
proffered. 

As  a  direct  consequence,  the  demand 
for  more  tiighly  educated  individuals  has 
escalated  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
50  years  ago.  Where  at  one  time  a  high 
school  education  was  sufBcient  for  prac- 
tically any  Job,  today  a  college  degree  Is 
required.  I  liave  no  doubt  that  in  fore- 
seeable future  a  master's  degree  and 
eventually,  a  Ph.  D.  will  be  prerequisites 
for  many  of  the  occupations  of  tomorrow. 
But  the  task  we  have  of  providing  our 
children  with  the  best  possible  education 
drops  a  heavy  financial  weight  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  parent  and  in  increasing 
instances  on  the  student  himself.  Re- 
cent surveys  have  shown  that  from  65  to 
80  percent  of  the  students  at  an  average 
college  pay  some  or  all  of  their  expenses. 
Many  young  married  people  work  during 
the  day  and  attend  night  classes  to  fur- 
ther their  education.  And,  of  course, 
many  parents  foot  the  entire  bill  of  send- 
ing their  children  through  college.  The 
high  cost  of  sending  a  young  man  or 
woman  to  college  Is  many  times  a  bar  to 
continued  education  because  the  parents 
simply  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  pay  the  bills. 

In  recognition  of  this  dilemma,  4  years 
ago  I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a 
tax  credit  for  expenses  Incurred  through 
higher  education.  The  individual  pay- 
ing the  bills,  be  he  parent  or  student 
would  be  eligible  under  my  bill,  which  I 
have  reintroduced  this  year,  to  claim 
varying  amounts  of  credit  on  the  per- 


sonal income  tax  depending  on  the  ex- 
penses. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  accepted  an 
amendment  to  the  Investment  tax  credit 
bill  to  allow  a  similar  educational  ex- 
penses credit.  I  cannot  commend  too 
highly  this  action  by  the  other  body. 

Under  my  bill  an  individual  could 
claim  75  percent  of  educational  expenses 
up  to  $200.  25  percent  of  expenses  over 
$200  but  not  exceeding  $500.  and  10  per- 
cent of  expenses  over  $500  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,500.  The  tax  credit  would  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted 
gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  exceeds 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
credit  might  cost  the  Government  $1.3 
billion  by  1970.  This  Is  a  relaUvely  small 
amount  when  it  is  realized  that  our  gross 
national  product  is  expected  to  rise  $200 
billion  during  the  same  period. 

The  real  clinching  argtiment,  however. 
Is  that  the  Federal  Government  can  ex- 
pect to  recoup  the  cost  of  the  credit 
through  income  tax  receipts  from  those 
who  will  benefit  from  their  college  de- 
grees. The  graduates  will  earn  higher 
salaries  and,  as  a  result,  inject  more 
money  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  through 
taxes. 

A  similar  situation  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  our  prior  GI  bills,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  educational  benefits 
provisions.  The  veterans  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  educational  benefits  have 
repaid  the  cost  not  only  in  a  monetary 
sense,  but  also  by  upgrading  our  country 
by  their  services  as  lawyers,  doctors,  busi- 
nessmen, and  in  other  occupations  which 
might  have  never  been  attained  without 
the  education  made  available  through 
the  GI  bills. 

Education  is  the  most  priceless  gift  an 
individual  can  receive.  It  is  priceless  to 
the  person  and  equally  so  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
the  Investment  tax  credit  bill  goes  to 
the  conferees,  it  will  emerge  with  the 
educational  expenses  tax  credit  provision 
intact. 

Fairness  demands  that  we  give  the 
average  American  taxpayer  a  partial 
respite  from  the  tremendous  and  in- 
creasing burden  of  paying  for  higher 
education.  The  expense  will  still  be 
heavy,  but  perhaps  not  too  heavy  to  pre- 
vent our  children  from  attending  college 
and  participating  effectively  In  the  future 
of  our  great  Nation  and  the  world. 


April  25,  1967 


PROTECTION  OF  RELIGIOUS 
SCRUPLES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ttxere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objectioa. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
the  session  I  introduced  H.R.  265,  a  bill 
to  protect  civil  service  employees  whose 
religious  obligations  forbid  them  to  work 
on  certain  days.  This  legislation  would 
permit  Sabbatarians  in  the  Federal  civil 


service  to  have  their  work  schedules  ad- 
Justed,  where  possible,  so  they  would  not 
be  compelled  to  work  on  days  which 
would  violate  their  reUgious  obligations 
so  long  as  the  time  was  made  up  on  other 
days. 

I  think  It  Is  of  interest  that  my  home 
State  of  New  York  has  recently  enacted 
very  similar  legislation  to  protect  the 
religious  scruples  of  State  and  local  civil 
servants.  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  my 
own  State  take  the  lead  in  this  matter 
by  adopting  legislation  to  counteract 
this  kind  of  religious  discrimination  in 
the  State  and  local  ciWl  service  Mr 
Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of  the  New 
York  legislation  in  the  Record,  and  hope 
that  Its  passage  in  New  York  will  give 
added  impetus  to  our  efforts  to  adopt 
similar  religious  safeguards  on  the  Fed- 
eral level: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Agaembly.  do  enact  u 
follows: 

Section  1.  Statement  of  legislative  pm- 
poee.  It  has  long  been  the  poUcy  of  this 
state  that  every  Individual  Is  guaranteed  the 
right  to  obtain  employment  free  from  dl«. 
crimination  because  of  his  religion,  it  is 
the  finding  of  the  legUlature  that,  In  accord- 
ance  with  this  policy,  no  Individual  should 
be  prohibited,  prevented  or  disqualified  from 
or  dlscrlnUnated  against  In  obtaining  or 
holding  public  employment  because  of  his 
observance  of  any  partlciUar  day  or  days  or 
portion  thereof  as  his  sabbath  or  other  holy 
day  as  a  requirement  of  his  religion.  Ques- 
tions have  recently  been  raised,  however,  as 
to  whether  the  provisions  of  the  laws  against 
discrimination  and  other  laws  are  aufflclently 
clear  to  protect  the  Interests  of  Individuals 
holding  or  seeking  public  employment  who 
observe  any  particular  day  or  days  or  portion 
thereof  as  a  sabbath  or  other  holy  day  as  a 
requirement  of  their  religion.  ThU  act  Is 
therefore  enacted  to  clarify  the  existence 
of  this  right  and  to  provide  specific  assur- 
ance of  It.  and  should  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  rights  assured  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law  against  discrimination 
or  any  other  law,  nUe  or  regulation.  It  la 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  this  act 
shall  be  construed  liberally  to  effectuate  the 
piuposes  for  which  It  Is  enacted. 

i  2.  Subdivision  nine  of  section  two  hun- 
dred nlnety-slx  of  the  executive  law,  as 
added  by  chapter  eight  hundred  flfty-one  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  slxty-flve,  Is 
hereby  renumbered  to  be  subdivision  ten,  and 
a  new  subdivision  nine  is  hereby  inserted 
In  such  section,  to  read  as  follows: 

9.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
tory practice  for  any  ofBcer,  agency,  or  de- 
partment of  the  state  or  any  of  Its  political 
subdivisions.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  educational  authorities  of  any  school 
district,  to  prohibit,  prevent  or  disqualify 
any  penon  from,  or  otherwise  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  person  In,  obtaining  or 
holding  employment  by  the  state  or  by  any 
such  subdivision  or  district,  because  of  hU 
observance  of  any  particular  day  or  days  or 
any  porUon  thereof  as  a  sabbath  or  other 
holy  day  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  his  religion. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  required  In  an  emer- 
gency or  where  his  personal  presence  Is  In- 
dispensable to  the  orderly  transaction  of 
public  business,  no  person  employed  by  the 
state  or  any  of  Its  poIlUcal  subdivisions  or 
any  school  district  shall  be  required  to  re- 
main at  his  place  of  employment  during  any 
day  or  days  or  position  thereof  that,  as  a 
requirement  of  his  religion,  he  observes  ss 
hla  sabbath  or  other  holy  day.  Including  s 
reasonable  time  prior  and  subsequent  there- 
to for  travel  between  hla  place  of  employ- 
ment and  his  home,  provided  however,  that 
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any  such  absence  from  work  shall,  wherever 
practicable  in  the  Judgment  of  the  employer, 
be  made  up  by   an   equivalent  amount  of 
time  and  work  at  some  other  mutually  con- 
venient  time,   or  shall   be   charged   against 
any  leave  with  pay  ordinarily  granted,  other 
than  sick  leave,  provided  further,  however. 
that  any  such  absence  not  so  made  up  or 
charged,   may   be    treated   by   the  employer 
or  such  person  as  leave  taken  without  pay. 
(c)  This   subdivision   shall    not    be    con- 
Btrued  to  apply  to  any  position  dealing  with 
the    public    health    or    safety    where    the 
person  holding  Eucb  position  must  be  avail- 
able for  duty  whenever  needed,  or  to   any 
p3git^on  or  class  of  positions  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  duties  of  which  are  such  that 
the  psr;onal  presence  of  the  holder  of  such 
poeltlon  Is  regularly  ersentlal  on  any  par- 
ticular day  or  days  or  portion  thereof  for  the 
normal   performance    of    such    duties    with 
respect  to  any  applicant  therefor  or  holder 
thereof  who,  as  a  requirement  of  his  religion 
observes  such  day  or  days  or  portion  thereof 
as  his  sabbath   or   other  holy   day.     If   any 
question   shall    arise    whether    a    particular 
posttlon  or  class  of  positions  Is  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  thU  subdivision  nine  by 
the  provisions   of    this    paragraph    c,    such 
question  may  be  referred  in  writing  by  any 
pirty  claimed  to  be  aggrieved.  In  the  case  of 
any  poeltlon  of  employment  by  the  state  or 
any  of  Its  political   subdivisions,  except   by 
any  school  district,  to  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, and  In  the  case  of  any  position  of 
employment  by  any  school  district,  to  the 
commissioner  of  education,  who  shall  deter- 
mine such  question.     Any  such  determina- 
tion by  the  civil  service  commission  shall  be 
reviewable  In  the  manner  provided  by  article 
seventy-eight  of  the  civil  practice  law  and 
rules  and   any  such   determination   by   the 
commissioner  of  education  shall  be  review- 
able In  the  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  determinations  of  the  commissioner 
under  section  three  hundred  ten  of  the  edu- 
cation law. 

5  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September 
first,  nineteen  hundred  sixty-seven 
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wonderful  asset  to  us.  The  people  In  it 
are  a  cut  above  the  average  teacher  in 
enthusiasm,  integrity,  and  Interest  in 
children."  This  is  high  praise  from  a 
seasoned  professional  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  is  Indicative  of  the  contribu- 
tion being  made  to  the  development  and 
education  of  children  in  our  underpriv- 
ileged areas. 

The  two  teams  working  at  Niles  have 
concentrated  on  developing  a  close  and 
personal  relationship  with  disturbed 
children  in  the  school  and  with  their 
families  in  order  to  give  more  Individual 
help  to  the  children.  The  teams  have 
also  worked  on  community  projects 
which  involve  the  children  and  their  par- 
ents in  efforts  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
neighborhood  problems.  For  example, 
an  empty  store  has  been  turned  into  a 
part-time  adult  education  center  for  the 
teaching  of  English,  typing,  and  Span- 
ish. Thus,  many  of  the  parents  who  are 
too  timid  to  attend  official  board  of  edu- 
cation night  classes,  and  who  also  fear 
to  travel  the  streets  at  night,  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  local  classes  as  well  as 
have  their  children  looked  after  in  an 
informal  child-care  center.  The  nu- 
cleus of  a  parent-teacher  association  has 
also  been  started  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Teachers  Corps  hitems. 

I  think  it  significant  that  all  the 
Teachers  Corps  members  at  Niles  speak 
Spanish  and  are  veterans  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  successful  combination  of 
idealism  and  practicality  which  distin- 
guished the  Peace  Corps  is  being  ef- 
fectively carried  over  to  the  work  of  the 
Teachers  Corps.  It  would  be  shameful 
if  we  were  to  lose  the  benefits  this  pro- 
gram has  to  give  because  of  shortsighted 
economies  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  its 
importance. 


The  House  now  has  been  overruled  by  the 
voters  of  Harlem.  They  obviously  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  do  so  time  and  again.  Powell 
is  the  man  they  want  and  their  wishes  must 
no  longer  be  denied.  Any  fvu-ther  negation 
of  their  ballots  would  be  a  far  greater  evil 
than  the  wrongdoing  of  which  Powell  stands 
acctised. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  should  be  seated,  and 
formally  censured.  And  If  he  has  done  any- 
thing criminal  In  his  fast  and  loose  handling 
of  public  funds,  the  proper  law  enforcement 
agency  should  seek  to  punish  him,  not 
Congress. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BmoHAM]  may  ex- 
tod  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
KKcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

pe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
near  future  we  will  be  considering 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  Among 
the  many  vltaUy  important  programs  in- 
cluded In  this  year's  legislation,  none  is 
more  creative  and  exciting  than  the  work 
or  the  National  Teachers  Corps.  The 
uorps  Is  made  up  of  dedicated  young 
i»chers,^  operating  in  teams  under  the 
guidance  of  a  "master  teacher,"  who 
JnH^  "?eir  intelligence  and  fresh  ideas 
and  enthusiasm  to  stimulate  children  in 
wprived  areas. 

m^^i  "I*  pleasure  this  week  of  visiting 
NUes  Junior  High  School,  hi  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  observhig  the  fine 

Corns  ^f^  ?*"'**"  °'  "^e  Teachers 
\^TX^.^?^^-  ^  *  letter  urging  me 
to  do  what  I  could  to  "see  that  ttiis  pro- 

SZpnfSM:^!7.  ^^  Principal  of  NUes, 
^^ented  that  "The  National  Teacher^ 
Corps  program  In  this  school  ha,  been  a 
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Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  AprU  14.  1967,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  my  district  by  the  Hearst  Pub- 
lishing Co..  carried  an  editorial  which 
I  believe  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Powxu.  Fusco 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  to  the  surprise  of 
literally  nobody,  has  won  re-election  to  the 
seat  In  Congress  from  which  he  was  barred 
as  unfit  by  fellow  members  of  the  House. 
Harlem  kept  the  faith,  baby,  with  Its  bad 
boy  Congressman— even  though  It  did  so  with 
no  great  outpouring  of  enthusiasm.  Only 
about  33,000  of  the  area's  126,000  registered 
voters  went  to  the  polls. 

So  now  what?  There  would  seem  to  be 
only  one  sensible  course  of  action  for  Con- 
gress to  take,  and  that  U  the  covu^e  which 
should  have  been  taken  In  the  first  place. 
The  special  committee  on  the  case,  headed 
by  Rep.  Emanuel  Oeller,  originally  recom- 
mended that  Powell  be  seated  and  censvired. 
This  was  rejected  by  House  hotheads  who 
rashly  demanded  and  got  his  exclusion. 


GREEK  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bttrton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  fuU 
implications  of  the  recent  military  coup 
in  Greece  cannot  be  assessed  at  this  time. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  orderly, 
democratic  process  has  been  disrupted. 
This  cannot  be  viewed  with  anything  but 
disquiet  and  apprehension,  given  the  his- 
toric role  of  Greece  as  the  fountain  which 
watered  and  nourished  representative 
government,  gave  birth  to  the  great 
philosophers,  and  developed  the  concept 
of  the  "enlightened  man." 

The  great  bond  which  ties  Western 
civilization  and  culture  to  Greek  history 
makes  us  feel  deeply  the  troubled  times 
she  now  endures. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
April  22.  1967.  entlUed  "Greek  Tragedy." 

OKEE3C    TEAOIST 

No  convincing  case  can  be  made  for  imposi- 
tion of  an  army-backed  dictatorship  in 
Oreece.  Under  much  graver  clrcimastances 
the  country  survived  a  major  Communist 
strike  for  power  In  1944  and  a  clvu  war 
against  Communist-led  forces  in  1946-49 
without  resorting  to  dictatorship. 

It  la  doubtful  ttiat  young  King  Constan- 
tlne  ordered  the  coup  that  has  been  carried 
out  In  his  name.  But  what  Is  certain  Is  that 
his  clumsy  poUtlcal  machinations  over  two 
years  helped  to  polarize  the  country's  polit- 
ical forces  and  to  create  a  situation  that  In- 
vited a  coup.  In  any  case,  many  Greeks  will 
believe  that  Constantlne  opted  for  the  coup 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  return 
to  power  In  the  May  elections  of  hU  arch 
political  enemy,  George  Papandreou. 

The  King's  abrupt  dismissal  of  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou as  Premier  in  1965.  without  giving  the 
Center  Union  leader  a  chance  to  resign,  pro- 
voked a  crisis  that  has  smoldered  ever  since 
It  aroused  sympathy  for  Mr.  Papandreou  and 
support  for  his  charges  that  the  palace  was 
meddling  unacceptably  m  poUUcs  to  favor 
right-wing  forces. 

But  Mr.  Papandreou  and  his  demagogic 
son,  Andreas,  cannot  escape  major  portions 
of  blame  for  the  coup  that  has  now  pUoed 
both  In  detention.  The  father  frittered 
away  a  golden  opportunity  to  bring  needed 
economic  and  eoclal  reforms  to  Oreece  after 
his  landslide  election  victory  of  1984. 
Whether  he  was  entirely  aware  of  the  so- 
called  Asplda  plot  of  left-wing  officers  he 
certainly  set  about  to  InstaU  army  leaders 
sympathetic  to  his  Center  Union  In  key  com- 
mands, provoking  a  reaction  from  the  right 
wing. 

In  a  country  less  than  twenty  yam  re- 
moved from  a  bloody  atruggle  against  the 
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Communists,  Andreas  Papandreou  bid  openly 
for  far-left  support;  threatened  to  realign 
Greece's  foreign  policy  and  turned  the  fam- 
ily's vendetta  with  Constantlne  Into  a  na- 
tion-rending campaign  against  the  monarchy 
ItseU. 

Even  the  conservative  National  Radical 
Union  must  bear  some  of  the  blame  for  the 
deteriorating  situation,  though  Premier 
Kanellopouloa  reportedly  resisted  the  coup 
and  Is  also  under  arrest.  The  Radical  TTnlon 
gave  Greece  nearly  eight  years  of  stable  gov- 
ernment, but  rigged  an  election  In  1961  that 
It  could  have  won  fairly,  thus  giving  George 
Papandreou  the  comeback  opjxjrtunlty  that 
led  eventually  to  his  1964  victory. 

So  there  Is  blame  enough  to  go  around,  but 
trying  to  assess  It  will  not  resolve  the  prob- 
lems Greece  now  faces.  The  army  will  find 
that  It  Is  much  easier  to  seize  power  than  to 
get  rid  of  It  constitutionally  and  peacefully. 
Tragedy  has  overtaken  Greece  and  the  moat 
tragic  aspect  Is  that  a  greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  all  sides  might  have  averted 
it. 


HAWAII'S  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  THE 
PEACE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MmK]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objectloti. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  many  talents  of  a  fine  young  constit- 
uent. Miss  Jo  Ann  Yuklmura,  of  Uhue, 
Kauai.  Miss  Yukimura,  a  17-year-oId 
high  school  senior,  will  represent  Hawaii 
in  the  worldwide  peace  essay  contest 
sjxjnsored  by  Ldons  International  In  ob- 
servance of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
Lilonlsm.  Her  essay  was  selected  from 
the  34  entries  submitted  by  Ldons  clubs 
throughout  the  State;  she  won  u  scholEU*- 
ship  award  from  the  Rama  Watumull 
Fund.  Her  long  list  of  achievements  in- 
cludes wlnniixg  first  prize  for  an  essay  on 
"Master  Planning"  during  her  freshman 
year;  being  named  a  national  merit 
semifinaUst,  representing  Kauai  during 
her  sophomore  year  in  the  statewide  ex- 
temporaneous public-speaking  contest; 
participating  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  summer  science  training 
program  during  her  Junior  year;  win- 
ning a  Bausch  and  Lomb  Science  Award; 
and  participating  in  the  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  Foundation  U.S.  Senate 
youth  program  held  earlier  this  year  in 
Washington. 

Jo  Ann  is  also  president  of  the  Lihue 
Christian  Church  Pilgrim  Fellowship 
Club;  State  delegate  and  member  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Youth  Forum;  an 
active  member  of  the  Pacific  and  Asian 
Affairs  Council;  member  of  the  Bio- 
Chem-Phi  Club;  concertmaster  of 
Kauai  High's  concert  band;  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society ;  current  stu- 
dent body  president;  president  of  the 
Garden  Isle  High  School  Government 
Association;  and  participant  in  the  sci- 
ence seminar. 

Hawaii  is  proud  of  Miss  Yukimura's 
outstanding  talents  and  capabilities, 
and  I  am  iiappy  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues her  exemplary  essay  "Peace  Is 


Attainable,"  an  affirmation  of  American 
youths'  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  not  only  their  fellow  citi«nB,  but  of 
their  world  brotherhood  as  well: 

Peace  Is  Attainable 
(By  Miss  Jo  Ann  Yuklmura) 

Hawaii  and  the  rest  of  the  world  recently 
txirned  their  attention  to  the  memories  of 
World  War  n.  The  horror,  the  loss  of  lives, 
the  Immeasurable  suffering,  and  the  bitter 
hatred  of  twenty-flve  years  ago  can  still  be 
remembered.  And  yet.  the  same  tentacles  of 
war  are  crushing  Viet  Nam  today.  "Must  it 
always  be  so?"  One  is  forced  to  cry  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  asked  throughout  the  cen- 
turies. 

I  say  nol  Our  desire  for  peace  today  is  not 
unfamiliar,  but  there  is  a  newness  in  its 
tone.  It  holds  an  unprecedented  urgency  in 
this  unprecedented  age.  And  as  man  has 
ventured  undaunted  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
knowledge  and  skills,  be  Is  also  capable  of 
achieving  a  higher  plane  of  existence  with  his 
fellow  men  than  he  now  has. 

I  believe  we  can  achieve  world  peace — not 
as  a  world  situation  In  which  goodness,  mer- 
cy, and  unselfishness  come  to  all  nations  and 
to  all  people.  Indeed,  that  is  a  beautiful  plc- 
tvire  which  should  be  kept  In  a  secret  part  of 
our  hearts,  but  if  we  truly  desire  world  peace, 
we  must  grasp  a  realistic  goal  and  BE  WILL- 
ING TO  WORK  FOR  IT.  World  peace  will 
not  be  the  attainment  of  pure  goodness  and 
love.  It  will  not  be  agreement  on  all  issues. 
It  will  be  the  situation  in  which  nations  no 
longer  view  war  and  violence  as  a  method  of 
solving  differences  and  conflicts.  Nations 
will  be  able  to  sit  down  and  discuss  Issues,  to 
respect  and  tolerate  other  points  of  view. 
As  one  Girl  Scout  remarked  on  a  recent 
"Dialogue"  television  program.  "We  want  to 
live,  not  so  much  in  imity  as  in  harmony." 

War,  to  a  large  degree,  is  a  state  of  mind  or 
an  unconscious  expectancy  that  is  deeply 
imbedded  In  our  present  way  of  life  as  was 
asserted  by  Senator  William  Pulbrlght  in  his 
book,  "Old  Myths  and  New  Realities."  People 
view  It  as  an  alternative  to  settle  conflicts. 
As  long  as  they  do  so,  war  will  be  part  of  our 
life.  It  Is  this  attitude  that  must  be  de- 
stroyed whUe  other  effective  alternatives 
are  simultaneously  provided. 

A  KEY   woso 

Disarmament  has  been  a  key  word  for  a 
long  time.  Let  us  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  war  through  it.  Nations,  presently  so 
Jealous  of  their  powers,  must  be  willing  to 
take  the  risk  and  break  loose  from  the  nar- 
row confines  of  the  Idea  of  complete  na- 
tional sovereignty.  Leaders  of  nations  must 
lead  the  search  for  peace. 

Each  country  must  agree  to  the  reduction 
of  her  military  force  to  the  size  of  an  ade- 
quate police  force  and  must  submit  to  in- 
spections by  a  qualified  impartial,  interna- 
tional team  under  the  United  Nations.  In- 
spections and  the  regulation  of  disarmament 
agreements  can  be  effective  and  are  highly 
feasible.  It  must  be  remembered  however, 
that  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  effort  as 
disarmament  will  depend  on  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Important  military  jMSwers,  In- 
cluding Communist  China. 

To  replace  the  security  that  nations  find 
in  the  possession  of  arms,  we  must  provide 
a  stronger  security  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. An  international  peace-keeping 
force — mobile,  dedicated,  and  impartial — 
with  men  who  can  place  International  loyal- 
ties above  national  interests  is  necessary. 
It  should  be  responsible  to  several  com- 
manders, preferably  from  small,  neutral 
countries.  Decisions  should  be  made  by  a 
decisive,  impartial  group  of  Intematlonally 
respected  men  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  conflict  under  consideration. 

Then  we  mvist  give  substance  to  an  inter- 
national court,  beginning  with  the  nullifica- 
tion  of   the   Oonnally   Act   by   the   United 


States  who  reserved  the  right  to  rule  on  any 
conflict  she  considered  domestic  and  thug 
destroyed  any  power  of  the  present  World 
Court.  Nations  should  be  able  to  brine 
their  disputes  and  conflicts  to  the  court 
with  faith  that  the  conflict  will  be  settled 
Impartially.  Again,  internationally  respected 
men  should  sit  on  the  court.  Sacriflctne 
power,  the  nations  will  be  able  to  create 
such  an  atmosphere  that  a  delinquent  na- 
tion-state will  not  simply  be  acting  agaln« 
another,  but  against  the  whole  world.  Peo- 
ple within  all  nation-states  have  accepted 
some  system  of  laws;  let  us  now  do  away 
with  worldwide  anarchy. 

BE   DUncULT 

"Impossible!"  yeUs  the  cynic.  'Impos- 
sible!" rages  the  pessimist.  The  process  ol 
attainment  will  be  difficult,  but  the  warleu 
world  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine.  It  will  be  a 
hopeful,  new  way  of  living. 

Where  a  converted  war  economy  will  close 
some  doors,  it  will  open  many  other  doon 
Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng  shared  his  vision  oI 
world  peace  in  "A  Warless  World,"  a  book 
edited  by  Arthur  Larson.  There  would  be 
more  funds  for  the  beneflclal  war  against 
poverty,  for  the  Improvement  of  education, 
for  the  re-dlrectlon  of  scientific  and  medics! 
research,  for  the  manufacture  of  additional 
consumer  goods  in  countries  with  scant  sup- 
plies, for  foreign  aid.  Most  of  all,  the  con- 
version from  mlUtary  to  peaceful  uses  could 
make  Uie  difference  between  life  and  death 
in  smaller  countries.  Governments  will  be 
enriching  lives  (their  real  Jobs)  Instead  of 
causing  deaths. 

Money  alone  Is  not  the  only  factor  Time. 
Ulent.  and  energy  can  be  re -directed  toward 
more  creaUve  ends.  Presently,  in  the  United 
States.  50  percent  of  all  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  of  a  milltery  nature.  War  taps  over 
one-half  of  the  talent  of  sclenUsts  and  engi- 
neers. 

Eliminate  war.  and  man  can  turn  to  tbe 
vast  challenges  of  outer  space,  the  earth,  the 
sea.  and  the  secrets  of  life.  Man  can  work 
together,  not  against  one  another. 

In  a  warless  world,  we  can  truly  concen- 
trate all  efforts  to  building  a  world  In  which 
people  are  accepted  as  people,  in  which  every- 
one has  enough  to  eat,  a  place  to  sleep,  and 
the  opportunities  to  grow  to  his  ultimate 
capacity  as  a  person.  It  Is  a  tantaUzlng 
picture! 

CAN    BE    rOEESEEN 

Problems  will  undoubtedly  occur,  espe- 
cially in  the  transition  period,  but  many  can 
be  foreseen  and  planned  for.  Government, 
for  example  should  encourage  corporation 
heads  to  begin  investigating  now  the  various 
possibilities  for  the  conversion  from  military 
to  civilian  production.  Governments,  them- 
selves should  explore  ways  to  aid  mllltsry 
Industries  diirlng  the  transition. 

World  and  state  must  also  work  toward 
gradually  Introducing  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  the  ideas  of  disarmament.  Ac- 
ceptance of  such  ideas  and  conditions  will 
require  a  long  period  of  education  and  ad- 
justments, for  there  will  be  many  psycho- 
logical, social,  and  economic  repercuaeionf 
during  the  transition  toward  world  peace. 

Changes  in  the  world  structure  and 
throtigh  governments  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice, however,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  detailed  and  logical  plans  for  world 
peace  have  been  proposed  before.  What 
must  also  change  are  the  attitudes  of  peo- 
ple, Wb  must  strike  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  war — the  prejudice  and  ignorance 
that  exist  among  peoples  of  nations.  It  is 
the  way  people  view  people  of  other  nations 
that  enables  one  man  to  murder  another  in 
a  battlefield.  The  opponent  Is  not  thought 
of  as  another  man — a  man  with  a  family.  * 
man  who  can  laugh,  cry,  experience  the  ssm* 
fan  and  Joys  aa  I,  who  yearns  for  peace  as 
I  do.  He  Is  the  enemy,  a  terrible.  Imper- 
sonal enemy  which  must  be  stopped.    Even 
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off  the  battlefield,  the  Russian  is  the  "Com- 
munist" who  wants  to  bury  me  or  the  Amer- 
ican U  that  "terrible  capitalist."  World 
peace  will  be  Impossible  with  such  a  founda- 
tion. 

In  this  problem  the  answer  to  the  often 
posed  question,  "What  can  I  do  as  an  indl- 
Tidual  for  world  peace?"  We  may  not  be 
able  alone  to  change  the  world  organization, 
but  we  can  in  our  own  homes  ajid  schools, 
work  for  world  peace.  Peace  will  be  based 
upon  bow  people  can  understand  other  peo- 
ple. Oiu-  task  will  be  to  divest  ourselves  of 
the  prejudices  and  ill-informed  Images  that 
we  hold  of  others — others  of  different  coun- 
tries, but  beginning  with  those  close  to  us. 
We  must  make  sincere  attempts  to  under- 
stand others. 

To  get  to  know  our  brothers  around  the 
world  will  demand  participation  in  and  en- 
couragement of  the  serious  study  of  the 
values,  viewpoints,  and  histories  that  differ 
from  ours.  Interest  in  others  and  tolerance 
must  prevail.  Tixis  age  of  rapid  communi- 
cation and  mobility  offers  many  opportu- 
nities which  only  need  to  be  utilized.  Books, 
cultural  exchanges,  foreign  exchanges,  letter- 
writing,  and  conferences  will  all  help  us  to 
see  people  as  individuals,  not  as  countries  or 
as  mass  stereotypes. 

World  peace  often  seems  unrealistic  be- 
cause we  are  not  used  to  the  idea,  but  it  is 
not  impossible.  No,  world  peace  is  only  as 
Impossible  as  we  make  It.  We  must  only 
decide  how  much  we  want  it  and  then  work 
toward  it.  The  road  is  long  and  risky  end 
wUl  often  be  painful,  but  it  lies  there 
beckoning  us  to  take  the  first  steps.  Man, 
In  striving  for  world  peace  and  in  achieving 
It  win  be  fulfilling  God's  plan  for  him. 


JOSEPH    M.    HEALEY,     MAYOR    OP 
TOWN  OF  KEARNY.  N.J, 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Danucls]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RkcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia?  ii 

There  was  no  objection.         1 1 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  felt  that  effective  local  govern- 
ment is  an  important  cornerstone  of 
this  Nation.  The  whole  thrust  of  crea- 
tive federalism  should  be  to  keep  local 
government  strong. 

It  Is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  me  to 
know  that  we  have  in  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  some  truly 
outstanding  municipal  officials.  And 
none— I  might  add— is  more  distin- 
guished than  the  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Kearny. 

Joseph  M.  Healey  has  been  the  chief 
executive  of  the  town  for  18  years,  and 
these  18  years  have  been  years  of  great 
progress  for  this  west  Hudson  County 
rnunlcipallty  which  is  celebrating  its 
looth  ann'versary  in  1967. 

Mayor  Healey  is  a  member  of  the 
1966-67  advisory  council  of  the  National 
League  of  cit'es.  And  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  his  reputation  among  mayors  of 
Amer  cm  cHies,  It  Is  worthwhile  to  con- 
sider thpt  his  colleagues  on  this  impor- 
tant boiy  include  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  J-  ^Ptrolt,  Boston,  Chicago.  Den- 
ver. M'n-.r.^rioiis,  Milwaukee.  New  Or- 
leans  --^  -^^  waven.  Truly  for  a  town 
inoi  J""- "'  Kearny,  to  have  its  mayor 
honor  — :/^''  «°°>P*"y-   is   a   high 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  tills  House 
an  article  which  was  published  In  the 
Jersey  Journal,  a  leading  newspaper  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  on  April  18,  1967. 
It  is  an  honest  appraisal  of  Mayor  Hea- 
ley's  great  contribution  to  his  town  dur- 
ing the  last  18  years. 
The  article  follows: 
He's  the  News — ^Matob  Heauet  Sets  a  Past 
Pace  ros  Kearnt 
As  Kearny  celebrates   its  centennial  this 
year,  there's  no  doubt  that  one  man  is  right 
In  the  middle  of  tilings — the  town's  person- 
able mayor,  Joseph  Michael  Healey. 

And  why?  Healey  remains  as  vigorous  as 
ever  after  a  career  as  councilman  and  mayor 
spanning  more  than  a  third  of  the  town's 
history. 

Ever  since  he  was  a  newsboy  delivering 
papers  to  Chateau  Belgrove,  the  former  resi- 
dence  of  Gen.  Philip  C.  Kearny,  U£A. — 
the  town's  namesake — the  mayor  also  has 
been  a  keen  student  of  the  nlne-square-mlle 
town's  history. 

The  mansion  was  torn  down  many  years 
ago — "I  wish  I  had  been  mayor  then."  Healey 
said  yesterday.  However,  every  street  sign 
in  Kearny  this  year  will  bear  the  red  diamond 
patch  that  emblazoned  the  uniforms  of  the 
men  in  Gen.  Kearny's  Union  army  during  the 
years  Just  before  the  Civil  War. 

"We'll  have  a  time  capsule,  too,"  Healey 
notes  proudly,  "virlth  the  signatures  of  each 
of  the  town's  school  children  inside." 

Friends  say  there  is  a  simple  explanation 
for  the  mayor's  phenomenal  strength  as  a 
vote-getter  during  his  18-year  Incumbency, 
for  Joseph  Healey  loves  Kearny  and  Kearny 
loves  Mayor  Healey  right  back. 

Typically,  he  lists  his  finest  project  as  the 
development  of  the  lovely,  three-mile-long 
Riverbank  Park  on  the  Passaic  River,  Hud- 
son County's  first  reclamation  project  fi- 
nanced by  the  state's  Green  Acres  program. 
Eight  years  ago,  the  town  applied  to  the 
Hudson  County  Parks  Commission  for  funds 
to  spruce  up  the  then-bedraggled  eyesore. 
The  Commission  refused,  claiming  a  half- 
million  dollars  would  be  needed. 

Healey  decided  to  go  ahead,  using  a  recipe 
of  daring,  Imagination — and  city  employees. 
The  result  proved  better  than  anyone  had 
hoped. 

Riverbank  Park  has  Its  own  zoo.  picnic 
grounds  and  verdant  recreation  areas — all 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  development  of  Port  Kearny,  the  berth 
for  15  ocean-going  ships  last  year,  is  another 
favorite  achievement  of  Healey's. 

Irish-American  activities  are  the  mayor's 
avocation.  He  Is  a  past  grand  marshal  of  the 
Newark  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade.  The  mayor 
lives  in  a  modest  home  at  244  Forest  St. — "in 
the  same  ward  where  I  was  bom" — close  by 
Kearny  High  School,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  first  graduating  class.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  an  outdoor  refinlshlng,  Healey's 
family  has  dubbed  their  home  "the  little 
White  House." 

Kearny's  first  lady  is  the  former  Ann  Carey. 
Their  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Georgetown  University,  currently 
teaches  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Catholic  Ex- 
tension Society  in  La  Junta,  Colo.  Joseph 
Junior  Is  a  freshman  at  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Thomas, 
the  youngest  son.  is  a  freshman  at  St.  Ce- 
cilia's High  School. 


L.B.J.:  A  RESPONSIVE  EXPONENT  OP 
AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  AvdersgwI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rt:-ord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tn^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  able  Tennessee  newspaper 
editor,  Mr.  John  M.  Jones,  of  the  Green- 
ville Sun,  recently  met  President  Jolm- 
son  and  interviewed  him  during  his  re- 
cent trip  to  Tennessee.  The  result  is  an 
excellent  profile  on  our  President  that 
deftly  captures  his  hopes  for  America 
and  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Jones  sums  up  the  essential  John- 
son as  "a  rugged  individualist,  very  de- 
termined and  a  responsive  exponent  of 
the  American  way  of  life." 

I  insert  this  excellent  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Sun  Editor  Finds  Johnson  Keenly  Feels 
R£SPONsiBix.rnE8 — President  Appears  n* 
ViGOKODS  Health,  Confident  of  Futoeb 

(By  John  M.  Jones) 
No  matter  how  you  regard  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, from  a  political  standpoint,  even  a  casual 
observer  would  likely  rate  him  the  most  pow- 
erful single  man  In  the  world  today. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  having  spent  a 
few  hours  In  personal  conversation  with  three 
presidents,  (Roosevelt,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son), I  came  away  with  these  impressions. 

Roosevelt  was  the  most  attractive  person- 
ality— the  most  dynamic  man  by  far.  Ken- 
nedy was  the  most  appealing  with  an  amaz- 
ing grasp  of  facts  and  Information.  Johnson 
could  well  be  described  as  a  rugged  Individ- 
ualist, very  determined  and  a  responsive  ex- 
ponent of  the  American  way  of  life.  Certainly 
Johnson  is  faced  with  the  most  awesome 
responsibility  of  the  three,  because  of  the 
enormous  nuclear  capacity  of  two  and  per- 
haps three  nations  In  the  world  for  total  de- 
struction of  modern  clvlllzatioiL 

The  responsibilities  of  the  presidency 
weigh  heavily  on  President  Johnson  and  are 
quickly  apparent  to  anyone  who  spends  an 
evening  in  his  presence. 

He  carries  this  responsibility  well.  He  is 
relaxed,  obviously  healthy  (he  says  he  feels 
good  and  he  looks  it)  and  moves  with  quiet 
confidence  through  discussions  of  the  dally 
and  long  range  problems  he  faces  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  nation  at  war  In  a 
world  now  capable  of  Its  own  total  destruc- 
tion. 

JOHNSON    FAMILT   TEAM 

Perhaps,  more  than  any  first  lady  In  recent 
history.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  is  a  partner,  ad- 
visor, and  actual  participant  in  the  presi- 
dency. She  never  takes  from  the  president, 
but  by  sheer  charm,  tact  and  an  obviously 
vice-Uke  grip  on  the  problems  he  faces,  bol- 
sters, expands  and  contributes  to  practically 
any  subject  of  conversation. 

Both  the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  show 
the  strain  of  the  terrible  responsibility  of  his 
ofllce.  Tet,  they  have  a  sense  of  htimor, 
camaraderie  and  a  natural  friendliness  and 
charm  which  give  a  lift  to  those  about  them 
and  act  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  dally  pres- 
sures in  their  own  lives. 

The  public  image  of  President  Johnson,  the 
consummate  poUtlclan.  fades  preceptlbly  as 
he  taUcs  of  his  daily  problems,  some  global, 
some  local. 

The  American  people  ask  much  of  their 
presidents.  He  is  a  target  not  only  for  the 
nation's  enemies,  but  for  political  competi- 
tors, the  dissatisfied,  cynical  and,  of  course, 
the  probing,  searching  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
army  of  press  which  follow  him  wherever  he 
goes.  Sometimes  It  must  seem  to  the  presi- 
dent that  most  of  the  press  is  dedicated  to- 
wards bending  every  statement  and  mOve  to 
find  an  ulterior  motive  or  an  unknown  ob- 
jective. 

Never  before  in  American  history  has  a 
president,  during  war  time,  suffered  the 
liarassment  in  congress,  press  and  in  minority 
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groups  who  flU  the  air  wavea  and  page«  oi 
our  publications  with  questions  that  border 
on  defiance  of  stated  and  open  foreign  policy 
of  the  nation  as  passed  and  approved  by  Con- 
greas. 

There  seems  Utile  doubt  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  been  prolonged  and  American 
lives  lost  because  of  the  false  hopes  raised 
In  the  minds  of  our  enemy,  that  we  will  tire 
of  our  task  and  quietly  abrop^te  oxir  solemn 
ootnmitm«nta  to  our  treaty  allies. 

BROWS    NO    BirmiNESS    TOWAKD    CKmcs 

Johnson  shows  no  obvious  bitterness  to- 
ward his  critics.  One  gets  the  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  sometimes  he  deplores  the  lack  of 
objectivity,  failure  to  put  Issues  In  proper 
perspectives  and  the  negative  crlUclam  which 
makes  the  Job  of  commander-in-chief  ever 
harder. 

President  Johnson  clearly  values  patri- 
otism not  only  m  those  who  agree  with  him 
but  also  In  his  critics. 

What  has  been  described  as  arm  twisting 
Is  in  his  own  view.  Just  persuasion  by  placing 
the  point  in  question  In  Ite  proper  perspec- 
Uve  with  facte  which  sometimes  cannot  be 
made  public.  He  might  describe  It  as  try- 
ing to  get  a  congressman  or  senator  to 
look  at  the  problem  through  the  eyes  of  the 
man  who  must  ultimately  make  the  deci- 
sion with  perhaps  a  fuller  explanation  of 
background  and  reasoning  which  for  strate- 
gic reasons  cannot  be  made  public. 

To  most  of  the  world,  friend  and  enemy 
alike,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  the  United 
States.  When  he  Is  popuUr  and  strong  at 
home,  he  Is  stronger  abroad  and  the  nation's 
poUcy  is  more  respected  and  effective. 
When  a  president  Is  attacked  at  home,  down- 
graded In  the  public  eye.  obviously  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  the  nation  suffers  and  oui 
strength  is  sapped  while  giving  encourage- 
ment to  our  enemies. 

tasssa  L17CI 

The  pireeldent  clearly  misses  his  younger 
daughter.  He  speaks  of  her  very  tenderly 
and  warmly.  The  Johnsons  are  obviously 
proud  of  their  two  daughters.  One  gets  the 
feeling  that  the  president  Is  perhaps  closest 
to  Lucl.  whose  sparkling  personality  and  ob- 
vious love  of  her  father  Is  most  apparent. 
He  misses  the  Ught  airy  touch  she  added  to 
the  solemn  goings  on  in  the  White  House 
filled  with  deep  concern  and  absorption  with 
critical  affairs  of  state. 

She  apparently  is  the  most  devoutly  reli- 
gloxis  member  of  the  family  and  the  John- 
sons appear  to  have  accepted  her  conversion 
to  Catholicism  as  a  normal  expression  of  her 
fine  mind  and  character.  They  speak  en- 
thusiastically of  soon  becoming  grandparent*. 

GOVntNOR'S  ClUNOOAUGHTKX  A  HTT 

They  as  well  as  other  guests  were  much 
taken  with  little  Mellnda  Wagner,  daughter 
of  beautiful,  blonde  Ann  Ellington  and  her 
husband,  Tim  Wagner  and  granddaughter  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Ellington. 

The  Buford  Ellingtons  grace  the  gover. 
nor's  mansion  with  charm  and  hospitality. 
They  seem  to  abhor  any  pretense  and  a  guest 
In  the  mansion  finds  that  they  appear  the 
same  friendly  and  natural  people  whether 
the  president  of  the  United  States  Is  present 
or  a  casual  acquainUnce  U  In  their  home. 

SAT    GKACX    BETOaX    UKALS 

They  normally  say  grace  before  meals  Just 
as  is  done  In  most  other  Christian  homes. 
When  the  president  and  the  other  guests 
were  seated,  the  Governor  quietly  bowed  his 
head  and  offered  thanks  to  All  Mighty  God 
for  gifts  which  he  has  showered  on  us. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  ElUngton,  ever 
thoughtful  of  the  keen  interests  of  their 
Tennessee  guests  seated  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  at  the  ends  of  the  dinner  table 
so  that  the  conversation  with  them  could  be 
shared  more  easily  by  the  entire  group. 

Dinner  consisted  of  a  shrimp  cocktail, 
roast  beef,  asparagus,  com  oTnrien,  lettuce 
with  french  dressing  and  a  creme  de  menthe 


parfalt  with  two  small  cookies.    The  Presi- 
dent ate  heartily  as  did  the  entire  party. 

CONVXBSATION  OFT  TlOi  SKCOSD 

Conversation  during  the  evening  was  off 
the  record,  but  practically  every  major  sub- 
ject of  conversation  Imaginable  and  espe- 
cially controversial  subjects  were  touched 
upon  during  the  course  of  the  evening.  In 
some  cases,  the  President  held  forth  In  great 
detail.  He  gave  the  Impression  that  he  wel- 
comed an  opportunity  to  share  his  thoughts 
and  to  discuss  Issues  with  those  In  the  party. 
He  obviously  felt  that  the  group  would  re- 
spect his  off  the  record  views. 

Vietnam,  very  logically,  occupied  most  of 
the  conversation  but  other  subjects  ranged 
from  President  DeGaulle  of  France,  the  Man- 
chester book,  our  allies  and  enemies,  to 
Bobby  Kennedy.  All  of  this  occupied  nearly 
four  hours  of  conversation  In  which  seven 
fortiuiate  newspaper  men  In  Tennessee  were 
privileged  to  parUclpate. 

Shortly  after  10  pjn.  Governor  Ellington 
stated  that  he  felt  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  had  a  long  hard  day  and  since 
they  had  to  fly  back  to  Washington  that 
night,  that  he  thought  the  guests  would  not 
want  to  delay  their  rest  any. 

SECRET  SESVICX  MUCH   IN   EVIDENCE 

The  entire  group  rose  and  said  their  good- 
nights.  However,  the  Governor  Invited  the 
party  to  go  to  the  airport  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent off  and  the  entire  group  pUed  Into  wait- 
ing limousines  In  a  caravan  of  secret  service 
men  and  highway  patrolmen  and  moved  to 
the  airport  where  "Air  Force  One."  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  plane  was  waiting. 

The  Governor  boarded  the  plane  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  while  a  crowd 
which  had  gathered  to  see  the  President  off. 
applauded  and  waved.  A  few  seconds  later! 
the  Governor  came  to  the  door  of  the  plane 
and  said  that  the  President  would  like  for 
the  other  dinner  guests  to  come  aboard  to 
see  the  plane. 

"Air  Force  One"  Is  luxuriously  appointed 
with  working  office  and  bedroom  for  the 
President  and  his  personal  staff.  It  Is  an 
enormous  Jet  plane  with  the  United  States 
of  America  in  blue  letters  painted  practically 
the  length  of  the  fuselage. 

ABOARD    "AIR    FORCE    ONE" 

When  the  party  entered  the  President's 
personal  compartment,  which  Is  large  and 
spacious,  the  Life  magazine  photographer 
who  had  been  taking  pictures  all  day  asked 
for  the  party  to  line  up  for  another  group 
shot  inside  the  plane.  The  President  con- 
sented and  he  invited  the  entire  party  to  sit 
down  while  he  called  for  a  steward  to  bring 
handsome  glass  ashtrays  embossed  with 
"Aboard  Air  Force  One"  In  gold  and  the  seal 
and  signature  of  the  President.  He  also  gave 
each  of  the  Governor's  guests  two  decks  of 
beautifully  embossed  playing  cards  Inscribed 
LBJ  and  also  with  the  presidential  seal. 

Finally,  the  party  said  Its  good  byes  again 
and  the  President,  whose  hand  I  noted  ap- 
peared tender  from  the  tremendous  number 
of  hands  he  had  shaken  during  the  day,  said 
his  good  nights  and  the  party  departed  so 
that  the  big  Jet  airplane  could  take  off. 

The  motorcade  moved  off  of  the  apron  of 
the  airport  and  stopped  to  watch  the  presi- 
dential Jet  taxi  Into  position  and  quickly 
take  off  for  the  brief  flight  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

8ECRETART    OARONEX    PRESENT 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare John  Gardner,  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson  back  to  Washington. 
He  had  parUclpated  in  the  three  day  tour 
of  Mrs.  Johnson  In  North  Carolina,  West 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  where  she  visited 
various  Appalachian  area  projects. 

It  ail  started  with  a  telephone  call  from 
Governor  Ellington  the  night  before  Inviting 
me  to  Join  a  small  group  of  friends  to  have 
dinner  with  the  President.  I  was  told  to  be 
at  the  governor's  mansion  at  8:80  p.m.  and 
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that  a  hotel  reservation  would  be  made  lot 
me.  The  Governor  said,  "We  wUl  sit  arouM 
and  talk  for  a  Uttle  whilo  and  then  haw 
dinne-." 

To  my  amazement,  when  I  arrived  at  the 
governor's  mansion.  I  was  ushered  into  an 
upstairs  sitting  room,  adjacent  to  the  Dover, 
nor's  bedroom  where  only  six  other  Invited 
guests  had  gathered.  This  turned  out  to  b« 
the  "small  party"  which  the  Governor  had 
arranged.  These  men  were  Charles  Sch- 
nelder,  editor  of  The  Memphis  Press  Sdmi. 
tar:  Ed  Hay,  executive  editor  of  The  Frew 
Scimitar  and  a  long  time  friend  of  the  Presl- 
dent's  from  Texas;  James  H.  Stuhlman 
publisher  of  The  NashvUle  Banner;  Ralph 
MlUett,  editor  of  The  Knoxvllle  News  Sen- 
tinel; James  E.  Charlet,  publisher  jf  the 
CUrksvlUe  Leaf  Chronicle;  Sam  Kennedy 
publUher  of  The  Colimibla  Herald  and  John 
M.  Jones,  editor  of  The  Greenevllle  Sun.  The 
one  thing  this  group  had  in  common  wu 
tliat  they  were  all  longtime  newspaper 
friends  of  Governor  Ellington. 

GUESTS    FROM    BOTH    POLITICAL    PARTuS 

They  represented  both  poUtlcal  parties 
and  some  of  them  had  supported  candidates 
opposing  President  Johnson. 

We  were  told  by  one  of  the  Governor's 
aides  that  the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Ellington  were 
at  that  moment  meeting  with  a  group  ol 
educators  and  the  press  In  a  room  downstairs 
and  that  they  would  all  four  Join  our  party 
shortly. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  President,  the  Oov- 
ernor  and  their  wives,  walked  in  and  each 
of  us  was  presented. 

A  famoiu  Life  magazine  photographer  fol- 
lowed them  Into  the  room  and  was  given 
a  few  minutes  to  shoot  pictures  of  the  entire 
group  both  formally  and  Informally. 

The  President  sat  In  the  center  of  a  large 
sofa,  and  noticed  a  large  vase  of  flowers 
partially  blocking  the  view  of  one  of  the 
party.  He  said.  "Bird,  move  the  flowers 
please,"  The  Life  photographer  objected  to 
the  flowers  being  moved,  but  then  the  Presi- 
dent quietly  said,  "Move  the  flowers."  One  of 
the  guests  quickly  moved  them.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  who  was  In  charge  from  that 
moment. 

CONVERSATION    OFT   THE   RECORD 

After  the  room  was  cleared  of  staff  and 
photographers,  the  President  relaxed  In  a 
comfortable  chair  and  said.  "I  am  glad  to  be 
with  you,  but  I  must  ask  that  our  conversa- 
tion here  tonight,  be  off  the  record.  Let's 
talk  about  anything  on  your  minds  and  I 
will  try  to  answer  or  get  the  answer  for  you." 

For  four  hours,  conversation  never  lagged 
and  naturally  the  chief  executive  did  most  of 
the  talking.  Mrs.  Johnson  rejoined  th» 
party  after  changing  clothes  and  frequently 
Joined  In  the  discussion  of  various  subjects 

PRESIDENT  VALUES  LABT  BIRO'S  OPINIONS 

It  was  quickly  clear  that  the  President 
valued  and  sought  her  advice  and  knowledge. 
She  speaks  quickly,  clearly  and  convincingly 
in  an  accent  that  might  be  described  as  a 
cross  between  typical  Texas  and  typical 
Southern. 

You  have  the  Impression,  when  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  speaks,  that  she  Is  talking  to  you 
and  you  alone. 

I  came  away  thinking  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson  are  a  happy 
family  team,  deeply  aware  of  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  the  office  occupied  by  the 
President  and  burdened  with  cares  beyond 
the  average  citizen's  knowledge. 

Their  conversation  Is  frequently  broken 
with  smiles  and  laughter  as  the  President 
rolls  out  some  of  his  famous  Texas  stories 
and  Jokes,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  * 
clear  meaning  and  message  in  relation  to 
the  subject  being  discussed. 

FORMER    SCHOOL   TEACHES 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  truly  a  product  of 
this  nation.    Born  on  a  small  ranch  In  Texas. 
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he  has  known,  first  hand,  hard  times  and 
hard  work.  He  frequently  alludes  to  the 
period  In  bis  life  when  he  was  a  school 
teacher.  Although  he  has  been  a  power  In 
the  fUfairs  of  this  country  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  his  vast  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  government  and  the  affairs  and  In- 
ternational relations  of  tills  country  have 
uniquely  equipped  him  for  the  Job  he  now 
holds. 

He  appears  mindful  not  only  of  his  power, 
but  of  his  great  responsibilities.  One  gets 
the  feeling  from  talking  with  him  that  he 
keenly  feels  the  anguish  In  a  mother's  heart 
who  has  lost  a  son  In  Vietnam  and  the  pride 
he  holds  in  the  United  States  fighting  man 
overflows  from  a  voice  that  can  choke  up  on 
the  price  our  nation  must  pay  to  survive 
successfully  In  a  world  tortured  by  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  power  of  self-destruction 
at  any  moment. 

There  was  little  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  accompanied  me  to  the  Gover- 
nors mansion  for  an  evening  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  here  Is  a  man  who,  though  many 
of  us  will  disagree  with  some  of  his  policies 
and  actions,  is  truly  on  top  of  his  Job  and 
who  feels  a  responsibility  and  a  dedication 
to  all  the  people  of  this  country  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  other  circumstances. 


SOCIETY  HELL  WEEK  1967 

Mr,  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvianla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania?  I| 

There  was  no  objection.       ' 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
week  long  Society  Hill  celebration  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  week 
of  June  3  to  11.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  rep- 
resent the  Third  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  which  Society  Hill  is  located. 
This  is  the  Independence  Hall  area, 
which  is  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty"  for  our 
great  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  extend  an  Invitation  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  people  across 
the  Nation  to  visit  with  us  In  this  unique 
renewal  area  during  this  observance  and 
participate  in  these  events.  The  pro- 
gram is  still  yet  to  be  completed,  but  you 
will  find  listed  below  the  eventr  which 
have  been  scheduled  thus  far: 
Society  Hill  Week.  1967 

program  of  events june  3-11 

Junes 

"Ve  Olde  Market  Folr"— Etey-long  fete 
sponsored  by  Old  St.  Joseph's  Church,  fea- 
turing old-time  entertainment,  refresh- 
ments, booths.  Will  be  held  at  hUtorlc  New 
Market  at  Second  and  Pine  Streets. 

June  4 
"Open  House"— Official  opening  of  historic 
Hlll-Physlck-Kelth  home.  Including  open 
house  and  tea;  speoUl  services  at  famous 
Society  Hill  churches:  guided  tours  of  area; 
Wends  Invited  to  spend  the  day  In  Society 
Hill. 

Junes 
"School    Night" — Special     programs     and 
open  house  at  schools  of  Society  HUl;  tou». 
motion   picture,   concert   and   refreshments 
«'1I1  highlight  evening.  ]] 

June  7  ' ' 

"Pennaylvania  Hospital  Doy"— Traditional 
««ay-long  country  fair  In  Washington  Square, 
'j^"»ored  by  Pennsylvania  HoeplUl.  To  In- 
clude all  types  of  booths;  fashion  show;  art 


show;  antique  auction  and  other  activities 
To  be  held  In  Washington  Square. 

"Community  Salute" — Program  to  salute 
Individuals  and  organlzaUons  responsible  for 
continuing  development  of  Society  Hill. 
Main  event  will  be  a  community  symposium 
"PtiiladelphU:  19767"  Town-meeting  dis- 
cussion on  what  individuals  and  groups  are 
doing  In  areas  of  education,  physical  en- 
vironment, culture,  and  other  facets  of  mod- 
ern life.  What's  happening  now — and  what's 
ahead. 

June  9 

"Award  Day"— Includes  morning  presenta- 
tion of  RegUtered  National  Historic  Land- 
mark to  City  of  Philadelphia  for  the  New 
Market  and  Head  House;  Luncheon  cere- 
monies to  honor  recipient  of  Third  Annual 
Society   HUl  Week  Medal. 

Evening  events  to  Include  swim  show,  fire- 
works, band  concert. 

June  10 
"CMldren'a  Doy"— AcUvitiee  for  children 
In  and  around  New  Market  area.  "Old 
Guard"  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  will  perform; 
games  and  displays  of  poUce  and  fire  equip- 
ment win  be  featured. 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  58th 
anniversary  of  National  Raisin  Week.  I 
am  proud  to  join  Representative  Bob 
Mathias,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  make  up  America's  great 
raisin  industry. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  salute  and 
commend  the  oflQcers  and  members  of 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board  for 
the  truly  tremendous  job  they  have  done 
these  past  few  years  in  increasing  the 
export  sale  of  raisins. 

Figures  alone — impressive  as  they 
are — do  not  reveal  the  significance  of 
their  efforts  or  the  importance  of  their 
example. 

In  a  relatively  few  years,  and  solely  as 
the  result  of  its  imaginative,  bold,  three- 
fold program  of  merchandising,  adver- 
tising, and  promotion,  the  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board  increased  the  ex- 
port sale  of  raisins  from  approximately 
18.000  tons  in  1958-59  to  60.000  tons  in 
1965-66.  Last  year,  the  bustUng  inland 
seaport  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  alone  shipped 
more  than  42,000  tons  of  raisins  to  for- 
eign lands. 

This,  I  submit,  is  an  impressive 
achievement. 

To  me,  however,  the  most  dramatic 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  beneficial 
aspect  of  this  remarkable  performance 
lies  in  one  simple  fact:  It  was  done  by 
private  industry.  By  the  raisin  industry, 
I  am  proud  to  say. 

Raisin  exports  now  take  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  crops  of  raisins  pro- 
duced in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  And  I 
believe  that  overseas  market  develop- 
ment will  play  an  increasingly  vital  role 
in  California's  quarter  billion  dollar 
raisin  industry. 

Underscoring  this  probability  is  the  re- 
cent European-Par  East  trip  by  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Advisory  Board  manager. 


Henry  Andreas.  This  trip  was  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  of 
the  board's  foreign  marketing  program 
ever  undertaken. 

Over  a  period  of  33  woriting  days,  Mr. 
Andreas  visited  and  evaluated  each  of  10 
projects  in  the  board's  market  develop- 
ment program.  At  the  same  time,  he 
vigorously  explored  the  possiWllty  of 
starting  develc^ment  programs  in  Italy 
and  Taiwan. 

The  project  countries  visited  by  Mr. 
Andreas  were  Ireland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  West  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Japan. 

According  to  Mr.  Andreas'  report,  trade 
committee  reaction  was-  good  in  every 
country.  In  Japan,  the  All-Japan  Fed- 
eration will,  for  the  first  time,  cosponsor 
baking  demonstrations  with  the  Califor- 
nia Raisin  Advisory  Board. 

Obviously,  officials  of  the  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board,  and  their  prod- 
uct— ^the  tasty,  tiny  raisin — are  winning 
new  friends  for  America  in  foreign  lands. 
More  than  that,  they  are  helping — with- 
out Government  prompting  or  assist- 
ance— to  alleviate,  if  not  solve,  our  criti- 
cal balance-of -payment  problem. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
has  shown  what  initiative  and  imagina- 
tion and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate industry  can  accomplish  in  the 
fields  of  international  relations  and  In- 
ternational trade.  It  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries.  It  has  helped 
our  Nation  while  swivsmclng  the  interests 
and  progress  of  the  members  and  in- 
dustry it  serves. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  an  occa- 
sion to  commend  the  California  Raisin 
Advisory  Board  and  the  raisin  industry 
for  their  great  and  growing  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  our  peo- 
ple than  this  58th  anniversary  of  Na- 
tional Raisin  Week. 


H.R.  2508,  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICTING BELL,  MAY  CAUSE  IN- 
CREASED CONFUSION,  EVEN  MORE 
CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICT- 
INGS,  AND  GREAT  INEQUITIES 
AMONG  THE  SEVERAL  STATES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
have  filed  minority  views  with  House  Re- 
port No.  191  which  opposes  the  passage 
of  H.R.  2508,  a  bill  to  establish  Federal 
guidelines  for  the  drawing  of  congres- 
sional district  boundaries.  That  bill  is 
scheduled  for  House  consideration  on 
tills  Thursday. 

In  summation  there  were  four  criti- 
cisms: that  the  standards  for  popula- 
tion disparity  of  30  percent  for  the  1968 
and  1970  elections  were  far  too  great  and 
in  fact  had  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t;  that  there 
was  no  effective  requirement  that  the 
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districts  be  In  a  compact  form  and  In 
fact  the  language  of  the  bill  seemed  to 
offer  the  State  legislatures  a  license  to 
gerrymander  the  congressional  districts; 
that  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
overthrow  Supreme  Court  decisions  based 
on  the  Constitution  and  so  was  a  serious 
attack  on  the  American  system  of  separa- 
tion of  powers;  and  finally  that  no  hear- 
ings had  been  held  on  this  subject  in 
either  the  90th  or  the  89th  Congress  and 
so  this  very  important  subject  was  being 
pushed  through  the  House  witbout  ade- 
quate consideration  of  all  its  ir  iny  seri- 
ous implications. 

Today  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  a  somewhat  different  point;  namely, 
that  this  bill  may  cause  increased  con- 
fusion regarding  the  appropriate  stand- 
ards and  result  in  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  times  congressional  district 
boundaries  are  changed.  This  result 
would,  of  course,  be  the  exact  opposite  of 
one  of  the  main  motives  behind  this  bill; 
namely,  the  interest  in  regularizing  the 
standards  for  congressional  districting 
and  in  reducing  the  number  of  times  con- 
gressional districts  are  changed.  Un- 
fortunately I  feel  that,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  very  hurried  fashion  in  which 
this  bill  was  written,  that  passage  of  this 
bUl  will  result  In  the  exact  opposite  that 
its  sponsors  desired. 

Further,  this  bill  will  result  in  great 
inequities  between  the  States  as  to  how 
soon  and  what  standard  they  have  to 
meet  in  drawing  their  congressional  dis- 
trict boimdarles.  And  the  differences 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  States 
will  be  the  result  of  on  which  side  of  the 
30-percent  line  the  State  might  fall,  how- 
ever short  the  distance  above  or  below. 
As  a  result  of  that  discrepancy,  based 
on  statistics  which  are  already  7  years 
old,  some  States  will  have  a  5-year  re- 
prieve from  the  Supreme  Court's  holding 
of  what  the  Constitution  requires  while 
others  will  have  to  immediately  redls- 
trlct  their  States  at  great  financial  cost. 

«EOA«OINO  THE  22  STATES  CONSIDERED  BY  COK- 
0RB8SIOWAI,  QtrAKTERLT  TO  HAVE  MET  THE 
ONE-MAN,  ONE-VOTE  STANDAIO  AND  SO  IM- 
MUNE TO  COtTET  CHALLENGE  (SEX  TABLE  C  IN 
THE    UU    MXMORANDUM) 

At  my  request  the  LegislaUve  Refer- 
ence Service  has  prepared  a  memoran- 
dum showing  the  statistics  of  population 
disparity  among  congressional  districts 
for  each  of  the  States.  This  memoran- 
dum is  included  in  the  Congrbssionai, 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. The  memorandum  shows  that 
there  may  be  as  many  as  22  States  whose 
congressional  districts  would  appear  to 
have  reasonably  conformed  with  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Most  of  these 
States  have  had  to  go  through  long  and 
arduous  months  of  effort  in  order  to 
acWeve  these  standards.  Presumably 
the  intent  of  this  bill  would  be  to  leave 
those  States  alone.  However,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  State  legislatures  In 
those  States  could  now  again  redraw  the 
boundaries  of  their  congressional  dis- 
tricts up  to  a  30-percent  population 
deviation. 

It  might  be  stated  that  the  blU  pro- 
hibits more  than  one  redlstrlcting  be- 
tween decennial  censuses  and  so  what  I 
have  just  described  could  not  occur. 
However,  the  provision  prohibiting  more 


than  one  redlstrlcting  between  decennial 
censuses  only  occurs  in  section  1,  the 
permanent  law  provision  which  only 
takes  effect  in  1972.  There  is  no  such 
provision  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  which 
is  the  temporary  law  applying  to  just  the 
1968  and  1970  elections. 

Under  this  bUl  State  legislatures  would 
be  free  to  do  whatever  they  desired 
within  the  very  loose  guidelines  of  30-per- 
cent population  disparity,  regardless  if 
the  State  now  had  districts  with,  say, 
only  3.4  percent  population  deviation  as 
in  Michigan,  2.6  percent  in  Maryland, 
2.2  percent  in  Arkansas  or  7.1  percent  in 
Mississippi.  State  legislatures  would  be 
free  to  pass  another  districting  statute 
as  long  as  it  conformed  with  this  bill 
even  if  they  had  been  previously  ordered 
to  institute  their  current  redlstrlcting 
statute  by  a  Federal  court.  There  is  not 
only  nothing  to  the  contrary  in  this  bill, 
but,  in  fact,  the  last  sentence  of  the  bill 
positively  invites  such  redistrictings  by 
State  legislatures  since  it  provides  that 
even  court-imposed  districts  can  be  su- 
perseded when  "the  State  shall  establish 
valid  districts  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

In  case  some  of  my  colleagues  might 
feel  that  I  have  interpreted  this  provision 
inappropriately,  I  would  cite  to  them  the 
analysis  of  this  bill  contained  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Congressional  Quarterly, 
usually  considered  an  authoritative 
source  in  analyzing  legislation.  In  dis- 
cussing the  same  sentence  in  the  bill 
I  just  quoted  to  you.  Congressional  Quar- 
terly states: 

The  effect  of  this  provision  would  appear 
to  be  to  permit  states  already  redlstrlcted 
by  the  courts  to  supersede  the  court  orders 
with  their  own  redlstrlcting  schemes,  which 
could  allow  a  30-percent  deviation,  much 
larger  than  the  standards  currently  being 
applied  by  the  coxirts.  ( Congressional  Quar- 
terly, April  21, 1067,  p.  836.) 

In  the  22  States  where  this  might  have 
relevance,  certainly  there  must  be  quite 
a  few  legislatures  that  would  jump  at 
the  chance  to  redraw  congressional  dis- 
trict boundaries — whether  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  political  parties,  their  per- 
sonal ambitions,  their  sectional  interests, 
or  whatever.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  many  States  party 
control  of  the  legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's ofSce  has  recently  changed  hands 
so  that  this  possibility  might  become  very 
relevant. 

The  actual  intent  of  the  entire  bill, 
and  particularly  this  last  sentence,  was 
to  prevent  repeated  redistrictings.  But 
though  this  bill  ties  the  hands  of  the 
courts  in  this  area,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  license  for  easy  redistricting  and  pos- 
sibly gerrymandering  offered  to  State 
legislatures  by  the  Congress. 

EECAXOINC  THE  EIGHT  STATES  WHICH  *»» 
BETOND  EVEN  THE  30-PEBCENT  POPULATION 
STANDARD  INCLUDED  IN  H.E.  2508  (SEE  TABLX 
A   IN   THE   LRS    MEMORANDUM) 

There  are  eight  States  which  have  dis- 
tricts with  population  disparities  even 
greater  than  the  very  easy  30-peroent 
standard  established  in  this  bill.  Among 
the  eight  States  are  the  following:  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  (Milo, 
West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  smd 
Nebraska.  The  Members  from  these 
States  may  be  unhappy  to  learn  that  they 
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will  not  get  a  5-year  reprieve  from  con- 
forming with  the  one-man.  one-vote 
policy  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  will  many  Congressmen  from  other 
States.  I  would  guess,  however,  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  would  not  be  con- 
soled for  having  to  immediately  redis- 
trtct,  a  very  painful  process,  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  redistricting  would  be 
guided  by  very  loose  standards.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  wUl  probably  be  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  all  eight  of  these 
States  will  have  to  contract  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  a  special  state- 
wide census.  Though  this  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  burdensome  process,  the  cost 
of  such  a  special  census  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  these  eight  States. 

In  California,  our  largest  State,  there 
is  currently  no  pending  court  suit  re- 
garding congressional  districts.  But  as 
Mr.  Smith  of  California  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  Rules  Committee  consideration  of 
this  bill,  and  as  was  agreed  to  by  our 
distingiushed  chairman.  Congressman 
Celler.  passage  of  H.R.  2508  in  its  pres- 
ent form  would  automatically  require 
that  California  redistrict.  In  effect  this 
bill  would  relieve  any  possible  litigant 
from  the  very  arduous.  diflBcult,  and 
expensive  task  of  accumulating  the  rele- 
vant statistics  and  precedents  and  argu- 
ing them  before  the  courts. 

Though  I  would  certainly  be  in  favor 
of  requiring  all  States  in  the  Union  to 
immediately  conform  with  the  one-man, 
one-vote  doctrine  I  must  say  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  see  how  we  can  justify,  auto- 
matically and  Immediately  forcing  some 
States  to  redistrict,  and  for  them  to  bear 
a  heavy  financial  cost,  while  at  the  same 
time  postponing  any  redistricting  for 
another  large  group  of  States  until  1972 
when  a  new  census  will  have  been 
taken — at  Federal  expense — and  when 
the  number  of  Congressmen  apportioned 
to  many  of  the  States  will  have  changed. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  hard  to 
justify  that  Nebraska  with  31.1  percent 
disparity  in  population  will  immediately 
have  to  go  through  this  very  expensive 
and  arduous  process  while  Minnesota 
with  28.5  percent  disparity  will  now  be 
allowed  to  wait  5  years  before  it  imple- 
ments what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  is  the  clear  requirement  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

CONCLUSION 

I  would  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
examine  the  statistics  included  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  memoran- 
dum following  my  remarks  and  to  ex- 
amine this  bill  more  carefully  to  see 
whether  they  come  from  ttie  lucky  or 
from  the  unlucky  States: 

The  Librart  or  Congress, 
Legislative  Reterence  Service, 
Wathington.  DC,  April  24. 19S7. 
To;    Hon.    John    Conters;    attention,    Mr. 

Horwltz. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Congressional  districting  statistics. 
In  response   to  your  request   we  enclose 
tables  setting  out.  as  of  this  date  (April  24, 
1067).  the  statistics  of  congressional  district 
population   variations.     Listed   are  the  per- 
centages by  which  the  largest  district  exceeds 
the  smallest  in  population  and  the  deviation 
below  and  above  the  average  population  of 
each   State.     Calculations    are   based   upon 
population      statistics      rounded      to     the 
thousainds. 
With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  the 
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appropriate  formula  for  determining  the 
percentage  by  which  the  population  of  the 
largest  district  exceeds  the  smallest.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  simplest  one  Is  X=L— S/S 
where  X  Is  the  percentage,  L  Is  the  popula- 
tion of  the  largest  district,  and  8  Is  the  i>op- 
ulation  of  the  smallest  district. 


I  would  want  to  point  out  that  the  devia- 
tion of  the  largest  from  the  smallest  district 
(the  standard  used  In  H.R.  2608)  would.  In 
any  particular  State,  always  be  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  greatest  deviations  below 
and  above  the  average  district  (the  standard 
often  used  and  which  Congressional  Quar- 


terly uses).  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  mathematical  base  for  the  first  figure  Is 
smaller  than  the  base  for  the  second  figure 
whUe  the  total  population  disparity,  of 
course,  remains  the  same. 

Johnnt  H.  Killian, 
tegitJative  Attorney. 


I.  Congressional  districting  statistics— All  50  States  in  alphabetical  order 


Aluliiuna 

Alaska' 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Coniiecticat.. 
Delaware.'... 

Florida 

OeorKia 

Hawaii* 

Idatio     

Illinois 

Indiana  

Icma 

Kaiusas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlsi^ouri , 


PflTcent 
deviation 
o< tartest 

district 

ifrom 

s^isUest 


IS.  4 

(') 
15.2 
2.2 
SI.  4 
21.7 
IA3 

|C) 

27.0 
38.2 

20.9 
U.S 
22.8 
2S,3 
1&3 

&9 
219 

fl.n 

Z« 
27.4 

3.4 
3S.S 

7.1 
21.8 


Percent 
largest 
district 
is  (rom 
average 


(') 


6.1 


7.8 

.6 

11.8 

7.4 

4.3 


(») 


9.2 
16.4 


Percent 
smallest 
district 
Is  from 
average 


(') 


9.4 

M 

12.8 

10.4 

a« 

3.8 

9.1 
4.3 
1.1 

12:3 
2.1 

11.5 
3.5 
9.7 


8.4 

(') 

8.3 

1.6 

4^4 

12.6 

14.1 

(') 
13.2 
15.  ,5 

0 

9.4 

7.5 

7.2 

12.3 

4.2 

2.9 

1Z7 

4.3 

1.5 

11.6 

1.3 

13.2 

3.4 

lai 


Year  of 

last 

districting 


1965 

(') 

i»m 

tWiS 
1961 
1964 
1964 
(') 
1965 
1964 
(») 
1965 
1065 
1965 
)OHI 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1961 
1966 
1962 
1964 
1961 
1966 
1965 


State 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  ' 

New  Uainpriilre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico* 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklaboma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  .. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tens 

Utah 

Vermont  i 

Virginia 

Washington* 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ' 


Percent 
deviation 
of  largest 

district 
from 

smallest 


&4 
31.1 


O 


ao.8 

17.3 


m 


34.6 
19.1 
11.4 
43.1 

3.9 
16.1 
34.0 
15.0 
1Z2 

7.0 
32.8 
22.1 
.0 


Percent 
largest 
district 
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average 


(») 


(») 


3.1 

14.5 

I 

9.3 
7.3 


Percent 
smallest 
district 
is  from 
average 


(') 


11.1 


(') 


39.3 
7.1 


m 


m 
P) 


14.4 
8.9 
5.4 

20.9 
1.8 

ae 

14.2 
7.0 
6.0 
3.4 

13.8 
9.7 
1.5 

4.9 


-    (•) 


w 


ai 

12.8 
I 
9.3 

a7 


Year  of 

last 

districting 


15. 1 
8.4 
6.4 

13.2 
Zl 
&3 

ISiO 
7.0 
6l1 
3.4 

14.4 

10.2 
1.5 


18.6 
3.4 


m 


5.8 


13.4 
3.4 


(•) 


1966 
1961 

O 
1881 
1966 

(>) 
1961 
1966 
1960 
1964 
1967 
1966 
1966 
1931 
1966 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 

(») 
1965 
1965 
1961 
1963 

m 


I  These  6  States  have  only  1  CongreMman  each  so,  of  course,  their  congressional 
'ilstricts  include  the  entire  State. 

'  Nol  applicable. 

»  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  each  have  2  Congressmen,  but  traditionally  both  Dositlons 
bare  been  elected  on  st-large  basis. 


*  Population  figures  for  Washington's  congressional  districts  are  not  avaitoble  from 
official  sources.  Congressional  Quarterly  indicates  that  the  greatest  deviation  from 
the  average  Is  above  13  percent  so  that  the  total  variation  of  the  largest  from  the  smallest 
would  likely  be  at  least  in  the  middle  20  percent 

•  Not  available. 


n.  Conoressional  District  Statistics — All 
50  States  According  to  How  They  Might 
Be  Aitecteo  bt  H  Jl.  2508 
(  Note. — The  following  four  tables  attempt 
to  classify  the  various  States  according  to 
how  they  might  be  affected  by  passage  of 
H.R.  2508.  The  tables  separate  the  States 
Into  four  categories:  1)  those  with  district 
population  variations  over  30'>  and  therefore 
beyond  the  maximum  allowed  by  H.R.  2508 
for  the  91st  and  e2nd  Congresses;  2)  those 
under  30%  but  listed  by  Congressional  Quar- 
terly as  currently  •Imperiled"  by  being  sub- 
ject to  a  possible  court  finding  of  unconsti- 
tutionality, and  3)  those  which  are  now 
presumed  by  Congressional  Quarterly  to  be 
on  a  sound  constitutional  basis,  and  4)  those 
States  whose  Congressmen  are  elected  on  at- 
large  basis.) 

COUUENT    ON    THE    FOLLOWING    CLASSIFICATION 
OF   THE    STATES 

Congressional  Quarterly  developed  a  clas- 
sification of  the  States  regarding  the  com- 
pliance With  the  "one-man.  one-vote"  doc- 
trine In  Its  January  20,  1967  We«Uy  Report 
lollowlng  the  Supreme  Court's  January  9 
decisions  In  the  Missouri  Congressional  Dis- 
tricting case,  iffrfcpafricfc  v.  Presiler.  386  U.S. 
♦50  (1967)  and  the  Indiana  Congressional 
Districting  case.  Duddleston  v.  Grills,  386  U.S. 
455  (1967).  Briefly.  Congressional  Quarterly 
posited  that  since  In  the  Missouri  case,  the 
greatest  deviation  from  the  average  was 
10  4%,  whUe  In  the  Indiana  case,  the  greatest 
deviation  from  the  average  was  12.8%,  then 
"the  two  orders  apparently  mean  that  even 
a  10  percent  variation  from  the  state  average 
district  population  is  too  large  to  meet  the 
Court's  'one-man.  one-vote'  rule."  Thus  22 
States,  each  of  which  had  at  least  one  district 
varying  by  10%  from  the  average,  were  listed 
as  probably  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Court's  decisions. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  The 
Supreme  Court  has  warned  against  any  "uni- 
form formuU"  and  the  eetebllshment  of 
ngld  mathematical  standards."  Roman  v. 
CXIII 680— Part  8 


Sincock,  377  tr.S.  696,  710   (1964).     In  fact, 
the  Court  has  cautioned : 

"What  Is  marginally  possible  in  one  State 
may  be  unsatisfactory  In  another,  depend- 
ing on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  UJ3.  633,  578 
(1964). 

And  further: 

"The  fact  that  a  10%  of  15%  variation 
from  the  norm  is  approved  In  one  State  has 
little  bearing  on  the  validity  of  a  similar 
variation  In  another  State.  Swann  v.  Adonis, 
386  U.S.  440.  445  (1967). 

The  standard  the  Court  has  set  Is  one  of 
"practicable  equality",  "that  as  nearly  as  Is 
practicable  one  man's  vote  In  a  Congres- 
sional election  Is  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
another."  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1, 
8  (1964).  Decisions  must  be  made  on  a 
"caae-by-case  basis"  with  "concrete  and  spe- 
cific standards"  developed  "in  the  context 
of  actual  litigation."  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  877 
UJ3.  633,  678  (1964).  There  is,  therefore,  no 
precise  way  of  knowing  whether  the  courts 
would  throw  out  the  Congressional  district- 
ing of  any  particular  State  as  being  uncon- 
stitutional. 

But  the  Congressional  Quarterly  break- 
down has  been  widely  used.  Including,  It 
would  seem.  In  the  majority  report  accom- 
p>anylng  H.R.  2508  (p.  10:  "If  the  Congress 
does  not  establish  guidelines  for  the  States 
to  follow,  some  22  States  or  297  congression- 
al districts  may  be  ruled  Invalid.")  For  this 
reason  the  following  tables  follow  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  breakdown.  However, 
Tables  A  &  B  combined  include  only  21 
States  Instead  of  the  22  listed  by  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  Since  January  20,  1967 
when  Congressional  Qtiarterly  published  its 
list,  Oklahoma  redlstricted  (In  March)  so 
that  now  the  maximum  deviation  from  the 
average  is  2.1%  with  the  deviation  of  the 
largest  from  the  smallest  is  3.9%,  and  there- 
fore Oklahoma  wotUd  probably  be  free  from 
being  ruled  Invalid  by  the  courts  for  popu- 
lation disparities. 


It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  mathe- 
matical standard  established  by  H.R.  2508 
differs  from  that  used  by  Congressional 
Quarterly.  Congressional  Quarterly  calcu- 
lated the  percentage  deviation  from  the 
average  district.  The  bill  sets  a  standard 
measured  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
population  of  the  largest  district  exceeds 
the  smallest  (a  measurement  recently  used 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  incidentally,  see 
Swann  v.  Adams,  supra,  444).  One  should 
also  note  that  the  lattta-  figure  may  not  be 
obtained  by  adding  together  the  greatest  de- 
viations below  and  above  the  average.  In 
fact  for  any  particular  State  the  deviaUon 
of  the  largest  from  the  smallest  district 
would  always  be  somewhat  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  greatest  deviations  below  and 
above  the  average  district.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  confusion,  the  following  tables  pro- 
vide the  statistics  in  both  ways.  The  first 
column  of  percentages  Is  that  by  which  the 
largest  exceeds  the  smallest,  and  the  second 
column  is  the  largest  variation  from  the 
average  district. 

Table  A. — States  exceeding  the  30-percent 
standard  of  HJt.  2508  for  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses 

I  ToUl :  8  States  and  167  congressional 
districts) 


StaU 

Percent 

deviation  of 
largest  dis- 
trict from 
smallest 

Mazimuin 

percent 

variation 

from  average 

district 

1.  California 

61.4 
43.1 
39.3 
38.2 
34.6 
34.0 
32. 8 
8L1 

42.4 
20.9 
18.6 

2.  Ohio' 

3.  West  Virginia. 

4.  Georgia 

5.  New  York' 

UL  1 

6.  Pennsylvania 

l&O 

7.  Tennessee'. . 

14  A 

8.  Nebraska 

14.0 

>  Court  challenge  pending. 

>  Under  court  order  to  redistrict  before  1968  elections 
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Tablx  B.—States  meetinff  the  30  percent 
standard  of  HJl.  2508  and  currently  "im- 
peHled"  ^y  the  poasfbiiity  of  the  courts 
ieclaHng  their  districts  invalid,  according 
to  the  Congressional  Quarterly 

[Totals:  13  Stetea  and  134  congrcMlonal 
dlstxlcta) 


April  25,  1967 


state 

Percent 

deviation  of 

larcestdis- 

trietfrom 

anaUett 

Maximum 

percent 

variation 

(roiu  average 

district 

1.  Minnesota 

28.8 
27.4 
27.0 
25.2 
219 
22.9 
22.1 
21.8 
21.7 
19.3 
19.1 
17.3 
(•) 

13.2 

12.3 

13.2 

12.3 

13.7 

12.8 

10.2 

10.4 

12.8 

111 

8.9 

S.7 

M3.0 

2.  Massachuaetts' 

3.  Florida" 

4.  Iowa 

5.  Louisiana 

6.  Indiana! 

7.  Texas  1 

8.  Missouri  i 

9.  Colorado 

10.  Connecticut 

11.  North  Carolina' 

12.  New  Jersey  < 

13.  Washington 

'  Lnder  court  order  to  redistrict  before  \9»'  election-) 

•  Florida:  A  3-]udf!e  Federal  court  has  been  ordered 
convened  to  hear  a  challenge  to  districting. 

'Population  figures  for  Washington's  congressional 
districts  are  not  available  from  official  sources.  Con- 
pessional  yuarterly  indicate.^  that  the  greatest  deviation 
from  the  average  is  above  13  percent  so  that  the  total 
variation  of  the  largest  from  the  smallest  would  likely  be 
at  least  in  the  middle  20  percent. 

*  Approximately. 

Table  C. — States  considered  by  Congressional 
Quarterly  to  have  met  the  "1-man,  1-vote" 
standard  and  so  immune  to  court  challenge 

(Total:  22  States  and  135  congressional 
dUtrlcte] 


State 


1.  Idaho 

2.  New  Hampshire 
a.  Or«!on. 

aba 


1  Alabama.. „.. 

8.  Ari7ona " 

fl.  Kansas 

7.  Rhode  Island 

8.  Illinois  > 

9.  South  Carolina 

10.  North  Dakota. 

11.  Virginia 

12.  Maine 

13.  Wisconsin... "'. 

14.  MissLssippI 
1«.  South  Dakota '. 

16.  Kentucky..... 

17.  -Montana 

18.  Oklahoma- 

19.  Michigan 

20.  Utah 

21.  Maryland 

22.  Arkansas 


Percent 

deviation  of 

largest  dl«- 

trict  from 

smallest 


Maximum 

percent 

vEuiatlon 

Irom  average 

district 


I  llllnoU-  State  supreme  court  redl^tricted  for  1960 
•lection  but  noted  It  wa«  only  valid  for  1900,  and  thai, 
iwP  legislature  would  have  to  enact  a  districttoi  statute. 


Table  V.— States  which  elect  their  Congress- 
men on  at-large  basis 

The  following  five  States  have  only  one 
Congressman  each  so.  of  course,  their  Con- 
gressional Districts  are  the  State  as  a  whole 
(total:  7  States  and  0  Congressmen) : 

1.  Alaska. 

2.  Delaware. 

3.  Nevada. 

4.  Vermont. 

5.  Wyoming. 

The  following  two  States  have  two  Con- 
gressmen each,  but  tradltlonaUy  both  posi- 
tions have  been  elected  on  at-large  basis. 

6.  Hawaii. 

7.  New  Mexico. 

JoHNirr  H.  KnxiAM, 
LegUlative  Attorney. 


COMMTITEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS— PERMISSION  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIOHT  TONIGHT  TO 
PILE  A  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  286.  DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT 
OP  DICYANDIAMIDE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  conference  report 
on  H.R.  286.  duty-free  treatment  of 
dlcyandiamlde. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MuLTBR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  April  25  and  26,  on  account 
of  Jewish  holy  holidays. 

Mr.  Brotzman,  for  April  26,  27,  and  28. 
on  account  of  ofBcial  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brinklet),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reshick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkley),  for  1  hour,  on  April  26;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Buchanan)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  26; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Buchanan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  McClohy. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkliy)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  En.BERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO. 

Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  WoLiT. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 

ture  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 

of  the  following  title: 
S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

April  28-29,  1967,  as  "Rush-Bagot  Agreement 

Days." 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  375.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.i  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday.  April  26.  1967.  at  12  oclock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

691.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Properties  and  Installations) 
transmltUng  a  notification  of  the  location* 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain  addi- 
tional nonarmory  facilities  projects  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  NaUonal  Guard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  tJ.S.C.  2233a 
( 1) ,  and  to  the  authority  delegated  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

692.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  semiannual  con- 
solidated report  of  balances  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  without  payment  of  dollars, 
as  of  December  31.  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  87-196;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  transnUttlng  a  re- 
port of  financing  the  dvU  service  retirement 
system  admlnUtered  by  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

694.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

695.  A  letter  from  the  CTomptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  Federal  excise  tax  exemption  on 
beer  and  tobacco  products  given  to  certain 
consumers.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Treas- 
ury Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  , 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POOL:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  8653.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
enter  Into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods 
not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  211 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  6431.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  public  health  laws  relating  to 
mental  health  to  extend,  expand,  and  im- 
prove them,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  212).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  (inference. 
US,.  286.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  dlcyandiamlde  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (Rept.  No.  213). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:  n 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HJl.  9095.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  9096.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.9097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Uaslng  Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon 
railroads;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
Hii.  9098.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize  ex- 
changes of  land  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln.  1  j 
By   Mr.  BBVILL:  |! 

H.R.  9099.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.9100.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  tinemployment,  and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  lo  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  9101.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  early 
transition  to  a  fully  voluntary  mlUtary 
manpower  procurement  system  by  further 
Improving,  upgrading,  and  strengthening 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9102.  A  bUl  to  relieve  the  Postmaster 
General  of  responsibility  for  determining 
mallabll^ty  under  the  congressional  frank, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  ant  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.8103.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
Of  section  601  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
oy  making  it  clear  that  the  tax  exemption 
M  8  civic  league  or  organlzaUon  exclusively 
ror  the  promotion  of  social  welfare  shall  not 
Be  affected  because  of  Income.  Including  sub- 
•crlption  and  advertising  Income,  derived 
irom  carrying  on  any  publication,  juch  as  a 
journal,  which  :s  substantially  related  to 
we  purpose   or   function   constltuUng   the 

f^fj*^^""'*'"  ''"'«  ^o""  'ts  tax  exemption; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  9104.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Mineral 
leasing  Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
w  leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  rall- 

I^^r'^L'^A.''""""*^   ^'^   ''^^°"-   '''"' 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

the  fl.„^.^?*  .i^  **"'  ^  prohibit  desecration  of 
"»e  flag,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
HJl.  9106.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJi.  9107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recomputa- 
tlon  of  anniaues  payable  from  the  clvU 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  where 
persons  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  survivor 
annuities  predecease  the  annuitants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
HJl.  9108.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bUl  for  the  services 
involved;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  9109.  A  bin  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices    covered     under     the     supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  9110.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  9111.  A  blu  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  9112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  drugs  re- 
quiring  a   doctor's   prescrlpUon   among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram  of  supplementary  medical   Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  9113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  unem- 
ployed individual  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  In 
seeking  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  9114.  A  blU  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  conunerclal  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas  having  high  pro- 
porUons  of  person  with  low  Income,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  9115.  A     blU     to     reclassify     certain 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  9116.  A    bill    to    provide    the    Coast 
Guard  with  authority  to  conduct  research 
and  development  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  release  of  harmful  fliUds  carried  In 
vessels;     to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.KAZEN: 
H.R.  9117.  A  bill   to  provide  that   certain 
highways   extending   from   Laredo,   Tex.,    to 
the  point  where  United  States  Highway  81 
crosses  the  border  between  North  Dakota  and 
Canada  shall  be  known  collectively  as  the 
Pan  American  Highway;    to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  9118.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
ptirposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Serlvce. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R.  9119.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  of  1 1.000  for 
a  taxpayer,  qx>use.  or  dependent  who  Is  a 
student  at  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  9120.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  30   United 
States  Code,  to  iMt)vlde  additional  free  letter 
man  and  air  transportation  mailing  privileges 
for    certain    members    of    the    U.S.    Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  SesMce. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  9121.  A  blU  to  fwohlblt  mutUatlon  and 
desecration  of  the  national  flag;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9122.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  9123.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate-  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9124.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SATLOR: 
H.R.  9125.  A  WU  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
benefits,  refiectlng  the  length  of  time  spent 
In  covered  employment  or  self-employment, 
for  Individuals  having  more  than  40  quarters 
of  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  9126.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  f  uU  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both 
men  and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Cwnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8CHWENOEL: 

HJl.  9127.  A  bin   to  regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  9128.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   STANTON: 

H.R.  9129.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  9130.  A  bill  to  Include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
Imposed  on  the  Importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quan- 
tity estimations  used.  In  part,  to  determine 
such  quotas  from  110  pwcent  to  100  per- 
cent; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  9131.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  require  separate 
contracts  to  be  entered  Into  for  the  per- 
formance of  mechanical  specialty  work  re- 
quired In  certain  construction  and  altera- 
tion of  pubUc  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  9132.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  Federal 
urban  renewal  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
grants  to  projects  which  are  Included  with- 
in comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams except  to  the  extent  that  such  funds 
are  specifically  earmarked  for  projects  In- 
cluded within  such  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  9133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter< 
ans'  Affairs. 
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By  Blr.  ANDREWS  of  North  D&kota : 
HJl.9134.  A    bUl    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownerahip  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  9136.  A    blU    to    charter   a   National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  913«.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
HJl.  9137.  A    biU    to    charter    a   National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  : 
H.R.    9138.  A    bUl    to   charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GXJDE: 
H.R.   9139.  A   bUl   to  charter   a   National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.    9140.  A    bin    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KXJPFERMAN: 
HJi.   9141.  A   bUl    to    charter   a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
HJi.    9142.  A    bill    to   charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxurency. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.    9143.  A    bin    to   charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.    9144.  A   bUl    to   charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Potmdatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
HJl.   9146.  A   blU    to   charter    a   National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HJl.    9146.  A    bUl    to   charter   a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.    9147.  A   bill    to   charter   a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.9148.  A  blH  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation   to  prescribe   safety 
regulations  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
HJt.  9146.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend 
the  period  within  which  certain  ministers, 
members  of  religious  orders,  and  Christian 
Science  practitioners  may  elect  coverage 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  9150.  A  bin  to  reclassify  cerUln  posi- 
tions  In   the   postal    Held    service,    and   for 
other  pin-poses:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  9161.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  to  authorize 
annual   appropriations  for  such   Agency;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9162.  A  bUI  to  establish  a  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  make  a  continuing 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  activities  and 
operations  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  9163.  A  bin  to  amend  the  On  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  9154.  A  bin  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  to  provide  more 
economic,  efficient,  and  effective  Implementa- 
Uon  of  the  various  Federal  loan  and  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
urban  and  niral  life  through  Improved  com- 
prehensive development  planning,  program- 
ing, and  coordination  among  and  between 
Federal  agencies.  States,  regions,  metropoli- 
tan areas,  and  local  governments,  and  to  en- 
courage greater  coordination  between  States 
and  their  pollUcal  subdivisions  in  the  plan- 
ning and  programing  of  Federal  loan  and 
grant-in-aid  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.9166.  A  bin  to  establish  a  conference 
on  the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  9166.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  $40,000,000,000  of  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  held  by  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  9167.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Sectirtty  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by  physi- 
cians and  other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  pa>  Aent  of  the  bill  for  the  services 
Involved;  to  tl  ?  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  6TEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  9168.  A  bni  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultxiral 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  NaUonal  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUEB: 
HJT.  Res.  631.   Joint  resolution   to  provide 
for  the  deslgnauon  of  the  second  week  of 
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May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safetv 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
the  subversion  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  continents  as  proposed  by  the 
Communist  Government  of  Cuba  under 
Castro,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  323.  Concurrent  resoluaon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchangee,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  U  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable  set- 
tlement and  when  there  ts  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  hav*  tjandoned  their 
poUcy  of  support  for  so-caned  wars  of  na- 
tional Uberatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  324.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cation programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.  Res.  450.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  summer  one  student  con- 
gressional Intern;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  461.  Resolution  relating  to  the  sal- 
ary of  the  technical  assistant  to  the  at- 
tending physician;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Admimstratlon. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

168.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii, 
relative  to  the  construction  of  Federal  build- 
ings so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  9159.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  certaUi 
PhUlpplne  nurses;  to  ths  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 
H.R.  9160.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  loannls  0. 
KatsloUs;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll, 
70,  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon  of 
Mrs.  Katherlne  Jackson,  Oakland,  Calif.,  rel- 
ative to  the  civil  rights  of  her  son;  to  tlM 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Sretlana  StaliD 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Svetlana 
Stalin  is  a  living  eyewitness  to  a  period 
of  Russian  history  that  will  probably 
never  be  fully  explained  or  explored.  The 
late  Sir  Winston  Churciilll  once  de- 
scribed the  Soviet  Union  as  "a  mystery 
wrapped  in  a  riddle  inside  an  enigma." 
The  secret,  closed  nature  of  the  Soviet 
state  has  effectively  prevented  the  rest 
of  the  world  from  probing  too  deeply  into 
the  intrigues  and  mysteries  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  its  rulers  since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  in  1917. 

Svetlana  Stalin  was  bom  In  1925.  1 
year  after  Lenin's  death.  Not  until  1966 
had  she  ever  left  the  Soviet  Union.  She 
was  28  years  old  when  her  father  died  in 
1953  For  this  period,  it  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  she  was  closer 
to  Joseph  Stalin  than  any  other  human 
being. 

Until  publication  of  her  memoirs,  no 
one  can  say  for  sure  Just  what  new  light 
will  be  thrown  on  this  dark  and  bloody 
period  of  Russian  history.  Millions  died 
in  purges  and  the  Soviet  state  was  very 
nearly  destroyed  in  World  War  n.  Amer- 
ican experts  who  have  seen  the  manu- 
script of  Miss  Stalin's  memoirs  say  It  Is 
essentially  nonpolitical  but  will  still  be 
quite  valuable  as  a  historical  document. 

I  believe  the  most  significant  state- 
ment has  already  been  made  by  Miss 
Stalin.  Upon  her  arrival  in  the  United 
States  she  said.  In  part:  | 

I  was  brought  up  In  a  famUy  Where  there 
was  never  any  talk  about  Ood.  But  when  I 
'>ecame  a  grown-up  person  I  found  that  It 
waa  Impossible  to  exUt  without  Ood  In  one's 
heart.  .  .  .  Since  that  moment,  the  main 
dogmas  of  conununlam  lost  their  significance 
for  me. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  she  hoped  to 
And  in  America  "the  main  purpose  of 
my  journey  here— the  freedom  of  self- 
expression  which  I  seek." 

Let  us  hope  that  Miss  Stalin's  actions 
and  remarks  will  be  carefully  noted  by 
those  Americans  who  attack  their  own 
country  and  praise  the  Soviet  Union. 
i*t  them  be  carefully  noted,  as  well,  by 
the  world  at  large.  They  stand  as  a  clear 
and  ringing  rebuke  to  the  baseless  and 
Slanderous  charges  made  againet  our  na- 
wonal  integrity,  our  national  honor  and 
our  basic  international  good  will. 

It  must  be  a  shock  to  those  who  con- 
aemn  the  United  States— Americans  as 
l^i  ^  foreigners— to  read  what  this 
woman  has  done,  and  her  ovm  words 
tellmg  why  she  has  done  it.  Miss  Sta- 
n^j3^"  "^^^  ^°^  y^^^'s  ^^e  world's  most 
^1,1  ""*"  *"^  «h«  h*s  had  an  un- 
M«n f^  opportunity  to  see  at  first  hand 
exactly  what  communism  is.  and  what  it 
means.  Joseph  Stalin's  very  name  was 
synonymous  with  atheism  and  godless 


communism.  His  policies  and  intrigues 
shaped  human  history  in  the  past  and 
what  he  has  done  will  influence  mankind 
for  decades  to  come. 

Now  his  daughter,  by  her  own  choice, 
has  sought  the  very  opposite  of  all  that 
in  which  her  father  believed.  And  she 
has  chosen  to  seek  it  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  country  that  more  than 
any  other  has  stood  against  her  father, 
and  the  heritage  of  tyranny  and  des- 
potism he  has  left  to  the  world. 


Common  Situs  Picketinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  very 
much  appreciated  an  invitation  recently 
to  offer  testimony  In  behalf  of  H.R.  lOO. 
I  sponsored  a  related  bill,  but  as  I  told 
the  special  subcommittee,  even  if  the 
rules  of  the  House  allowed,  there  would 
be  no  pride  of  authorship  on  my  part  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  It  matters  not  that 
H.R.  7363  is  or  is  not  adopted  over  H.R. 
100.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  what  does 
matter  Is  that  some  legislation  Is  passed 
to  correct  inequities  which  exist  over  the 
problem  of  common  situs  picketing. 

The  Denver  building  trades  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  notwithstand- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  our 
citizens  who  happen  to  make  their  living 
in  one  or  more  of  the  building  trades 
have  been  placed  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage; one  that  is  not  shared  by  their 
counterparts  in  almost  any  other  trade. 
Were  these  men  employed  in  a  fac- 
tory, for  example,  they  would  be  able 
to  bargain  collectively  with  other  mem- 
bers of  their  craft,  with  their  entire 
plant,  with  other  employees  of  the  com- 
pany regardless  of  craft,  or  even  with 
all  other  employees  of  the  Industry  across 
the  country.  Thus,  a  railway  clerk  at 
least  theoretically  Is  In  a  position  to 
bargain  to  Improve  his  lot  together  with 
engineers  and  trainmen  on  his  railroad, 
and  Indeed,  with  employees  of  a  great 
many  transportation  companies.  Under 
collective  bargaining,  the  same  rights 
extend  to  steelworkers,  rubber  workers, 
automobile  workers,  and  practically  all 
other  labor  groups. 

Many  times  these  employees,  too,  are 
assigned  by  their  employers  to  tempo- 
rary locations  or  sites  that  are  not  part 
of  the  primary  facility  in  which  they 
were  hired.  Why,  then,  should  a 
plumber,  painter,  carpenter,  or  laborer 
be  unable  to  bargain  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues?  The  fact  that  his  employer 
may  be  one  of  several,  all  fulfilling  parts 
of  a  general  contract  on  a  common  site 
is  not  reason  enough  for  denial  of  this 
right. 

I  am  siu-e  the  Members  of  this  House 
know  of  upheavals  caused  among  the 


building  trades  since  the  Denver  building 
trades  decision  was  handed  down.  This 
has  been  as  difficult  a  decision  for  af- 
fected tradesmen  in  this  field  to  imder- 
stand  as  it  has  been  for  them — and  many 
others  of  us — to  accept.  There  can  be 
no  real  justification  for  singling  out  the 
building  trades  as  a  group  apart  from 
other  segments  of  American  labor.  I  feel 
sure  Congress  never  intended  to  establish 
such  discrimination;  yet  we  have  allowed 
this  situation  to  persist  since  1951. 

I  must  permit  myself  to  believe  that 
the  90th  Congress  Is  ready  to  correct 
these  Inequities.  For  while  this  bill  fa- 
vorably affects  a  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion that  could  be  called  labor,  it  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  end  a  large  slice  of 
nonsense.  And  this  Congress  already 
has  been  labeled  a  "no  nonsense"  one. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  similar 
restrictions  on  collective  bargaining  do 
not  apply  to  members  of  other  labor  or- 
ganizations. Similarly,  they  do  not  ap- 
ply to  trade  and  manufacturing  organi- 
zations or  combinations  of  companies. 

My  plea  to  you  at  this  time  is  not  to 
help  create  an  advantage  for  a  disad- 
vantaged group,  but  rather  to  eliminate 
a  disadvantage  under  which  one  segment 
of  our  population  has  suffered  for  16 
years. 


National  4-H  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  37th 
National  4-H  Conference  is  being  held 
here  in  Washington  this  week  at  the 
National  4-H  Center,  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  each  of  our  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  103,000  4-H  members  from 
New  York  State  will  be  represented  by 
five  delegates,  one  of  whom  is  Miss  Janice 
Glover,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  West- 
bury,  Long  Island. 

Recently  the  Long  Island  Press,  a  lead- 
ing newspaper  on  Long  Island,  carried  a 
feature  story,  "The  Glover  Family 
Operates  as  a  Unit."  The  article  quotes 
Mrs.  Glover's  praise  of  Janice,  the  oldest 
daughter,  that: 

A  night  never  goes  by  that  I  dont  walk 
In  from  work  to  fliid  dinner  ready  to  be 
served.  Janice  ustially  gets  home  by  three 
o'clock  In  time  to  greet  the  UtUe  ones,  plan 
the  dinner  and  keep  up  with  the  ironing. 

This  is  much  appreciated  by  a  busy 
mother  of  six  who  has  a  full-time  Job  and 
takes  classes  beside.  It  was  through  her 
4-H  work  that  Janice  learned  to  cook. 

Despite  the  imusual  demands  at  home, 
Janice  manages  a  well-rounded  school 
and  social  life.  An  excellent  student 
with  her  eye  on  a  career  In  science,  she 
has  just  been  accepted  into  the  National 
Honor  Society. 

Janice  has  been  a  4-H  member  for  7 
years,  giving  special  attention  to  projects 
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In  clothing,  food,  home  Improvement, 
horticulture,  and  gardening.  She  has 
been  a  full-fledged  Junior  leader  for  3 
years  where  she  says  her  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  are  imllmited.  Her 
leadership  work  in  4-H  has  contributed  to 
her  goal  to  be  a  vocational  guidance 
counselor  in  an  underdeveloped  area. 

She  is  vice  president  of  the  teen  club 
of  her  council,  and  is  on  the  student 
council  for  Westbury  High  School  In 
Nassau  Ooimty.  Janice  edits  the  county 
4-H  paper,  "4-H  Bugle." 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  each  and 
every  4-H  member  on  the  fine  work  they 
are  doing  in  their  respective  communities 
and  wish  them  every  success  in  the 
future. 


April  25,  1967 


LoweriBf  Sodal  Security's  Retirement 
Age  to  60 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PBNN8TI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  a  simplification  of  our  social 
security  system,  which  would  substitute 
full  benefits  at  age  60  as  a  right  for  ev- 
eryone, men  and  women  alike,  with  no 
reduction  in  benefits,  for  the  present  jig- 
saw puzzle  of  alternative  retirement 
ages  wlilch  older  people  must  face. 

In  the  original  Social  security  Act  of 
1935,  age  65  was  somewhat  arbitrarily 
set  over  30  years  ago  as  the  appropriate 
retirement  age  for  everyone.  Writing  of 
these  times,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen — then  a 
staffman  for  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  which  outlined  the  orig- 
inal act  and  now  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — has 
written: 

There  was  no  scientific,  social,  or  geronto- 
logical basis  for  tbe  selection.  Rather,  It 
may  be  said  that  It  was  tbe  general  consen- 
siis  tbat  65  was  tbe  most  acceptable  age. 

We  have  recognized  through  the  years, 
notably  with  the  increased  efficiency  of 
our  productive  plant,  that  waiting  until 
they  reach  age  65  in  our  times  causes 
real  hardship  for  many  of  our  older 
people  whose  Jobs  have  become  obsolete 
or  who  find  themselves  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  pace  of  their  yoimger  years. 
Sometimes  this  means  that  they  must 
resort  to  charity.  In  other  cases,  where 
they  can  continue  on  the  job  but  for 
shorter  hours  and  less  pay.  the  sunount 
of  their  benefit  can  actually  be  reduced 
because  of  the  lower  wages.  But  we 
have  recognized  these  developments  in  a 
sporadic  and  expedient  way. 

In  the  1956  amendments  we  lowered 
the  retirement  age  for  women  to  age 
62,  with  full  benefits  for  widows,  but 
only  actuarially  reduced  benefits  were 
provided  for  wives  and  women  workers 
who  retired  at  the  earlier  age.  In  the 
1961  amendments  men  were  made  eli- 
gible for  actuarially  reduced  benefits  at 
age  62.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
period  for  computing  benefits — and  In- 


sured status — for  men  is  based  on  the 
period  up  to  the  year  of  attainment  of 
age  65 — rather  than  age  62  used  for 
women — can  have  the  effect  of  further 
reducing  men's  benefits.  In  the  1965 
amendments,  widows  were  made  eligible 
for  actuarially  reduced  benefits  at  age 
60.  It  is  a  pretty  confusing  situation 
especially  for  older  women  who  can  find 
themselves  having  to  choose  from  the 
many  alternatives— knowing  the  choice 
of  an  actuarially  reduced  benefit  can 
lower  rather  substantially  the  amount 
they  will  receive  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  And  I  can  see  no  "scientific,  social 
or  gerontological  basis"  for  paying  men 
a  lesser  benefit  at  age  62— thereby 
usually  reducing  his  wife's  benefit,  too— 
than  the  one  a  woman  worker  with  an 
identical  record  of  contributions  be- 
comes entitled  to.  Thus,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  are  usually  least  able  to 
support  themselves  people  are  called 
upon  to  confront  a  topsy-turvy  set  of 
decisions  as  to  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  do— and  I  think  the  "topsy"  is  appro- 
priate oecause,  like  Topsy  they  "just 
growed." 

I  applaud  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  discourage  age  discrimination 
in  employment  so  that  people  can  con- 
tinue to  work.  But  I  am  also  convinced, 
when  I  talk  with  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, that  too  many  of  them  are  simply 
unable  to  work  at  their  peak  or.  more 
tragically,  many  of  them  are  unable  to 
find  a  job  which  can  use  the  skills  they 
have  developed  over  a  lifetime— or,  for 
that  matter,  any  work  at  all.  Accord- 
ing to  data  which  was  assembled  for  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee's 
Task  Force  on  Problems  of  Aging,  71  per- 
cent of  women  and  22  percent  of  men 
between  the  ages  of  60  through  64  were 
not  in  the  labor  force  in  1960.  Cur- 
rently. 65  percent  of  women  and  25  per- 
cent of  men  are  in  this  position. 

The  only  valid  justification  for  the 
anomalies  we  have  produced  is  the 
scramble  of  assorted  retirement  ages  In 
that  they  "save  money."  I  think  we 
must  ask  ourselves  at  this  time  if  this 
area  is  the  appropriate  one  in  which  to 
make  savings.  This  question  Is,  I  think, 
particularly  valid  right  now  because,  last 
fall,  it  was  aimounced  that  an  updating 
and  revision  of  future  cost  assumptions 
to  the  social  security  trust  fund  revealed 
savings  of  some  0.74  percent  of  payroll. 
At  that  time  the  idea  was  to  translate 
those  savings  into  an  8  percent  increase 
in  benefits  across  the  board,  with  no  in- 
crease in  tax. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
consider  the  alternative  of.  instead,  low- 
ering the  retirement  age  to  60  with  full 
benefits — a  change  which  could  be  made 
at  exactly  the  same  cost  of  0.74  percent 
to  the  system.  The  earnings  limitation 
of  our  social  security  plan  provides  a 
built-in  assurance  that  those  people  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  stay  on  the  job 
after  age  60  at  good  wages  would  hardly 
want  to  retire  and  draw  benefits.  The 
major  beneficiaries,  therefore,  would  be 
the  less  fortunate  people  who  cannot 
work  or  whose  earnings  are  so  small  as 
to  barely  keep  them  alive. 

We  could  also,  at  no  further  cost,  add 
the   principle   of   providing    automatic 


oost-of-living  adjustment  benefit  in- 
creases  for  the  future,  such  as  those  pro- 
posed  by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  John  W.  Byrnes 
You  will  recall  that  in  1965,  we  provided 
a  7-percent  Increase  in  benefits.  With 
the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment 
to  provide  for  the  future,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  alternative  now  of  using  the 
savings  to  lower  the  retirement  age  to  60 
with  full  benefits  should  receive  the  veiy 
serious  consideration  of  this  committee 
And  because  I  am  aware  of  the  careful 
consideration  you  give  to  all  possible  al- 
ternatives, I  am  sure  my  proposal  will  get 
that  kind  of  consideration. 


Apnl  25,  1967 
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Heroum  of  Hu-Ttrd,  III.,  Butdriver  Saret 
Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  lUJNOxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive tornadoes  in  history  raced  across 
northern  Illinois,  leaving  death  and 
heavy  damage  in  its  path. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  and  personal 
concern  have  gone  to  all  those  who  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  this  terrible  disaster. 
Truly,  the  loss  of  lives  and  property  dam- 
age caused  by  the  tornado  has  brought  a 
solemn  sadness  into  our  hearts. 

Yet,  amid  this  widespread  sorrow, 
there  are  reasons  for  rejoicing  and  for 
renewed  hope.  Countless  citizens  have 
responded  immediately  to  the  tragedy, 
giving  aid,  comfort,  and  encouragement 
to  those  in  need.  The  rebuilding  has 
already  begim. 

One  special  act  of  great  heroism  occur- 
ring in  my  congressioiuil  district  war- 
rants comment.  On  Friday  afternoon 
Boyd  Jones,  a  young  man  from  Harvard, 
111.,  was  driving  his  schoolbus  down  a 
country  road  in  Dimham  Township.  Mc- 
Henry  County.  The  bus  was  filled  with 
32  children  ranging  from  kindergarten 
youngsters  to  high  school  students. 
When  Boyd  Jones  reached  Busse  Road 
just  off  State  Route  23,  he  spotted  a  dark 
funnel  cloud  bearing  down  rapidly. 
Jones  brought  his  vehicle  to  a  quick 
standstill,  led  the  children  out  of  the  bus, 
and  directed  them  to  lie  down  in  a  mud- 
and  water-filled  ditch  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road. 

No  sooner  were  they  in  the  ditch  than 
the  violent  wind  struck  the  bus,  com- 
pletely destrojrlng  it.  The  body  was  toni 
from  the  chassis,  and  parts  were  tossed 
high  into  the  air  severing  nearby  power- 
lines.    Only  debris  remained. 

All  of  the  children  were  safe,  and  only 
a  few  received  minor  injuries.  As  Boyd 
Jones  and  the  children  looked  up,  they 
saw  the  road  their  bus  had  traveled, 
which  was  now  strewn  with  piles  of 
boards  that  had  been  farm  buildings  only 
moments  before. 

Boyd  Jones  marched  the  children  a 


block  and  a  half  up  a  dirt  road  to  a  near- 
by farmhouse  where  they  telephoned  the 
school  authorities — and  reported  the 
safety  of  the  children  who  had  been  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  His  quick  thinking 
and  fast  action  averted  what  could  have 
been  a  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  Boyd 
Jones,  hero,  is  my  constituent,  and  I  am 
proud  to  bring  his  accomplishment  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  Addresses 
Pittsburfh  Conference  on  "People  in 
Motion" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKNNSTI.VAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  mid- 
way through  last  week's  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Urban  Transporta- 
tion, held  In  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
more  than  1,000  delegates  from  seven 
States  and  25  foreign  countries  heard  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
speak  on  HUD's  role  in  developing  urban 
mass  transportation. 

Mr.  Weaver  told  the  delegates  that  al- 
though the  theme  of  their  Conference 
was  'Cities  In  Motion,"  they  should  be 
aware  of  "the  needs  of  people"  in  devel- 
oping balanced  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Emphasizing  that  transportation  is  a 
key  element  in  HUD's  efforts  to  make 
cities  livable,  Mr.  Weaver  warned  that 
a  transit  system  which  falls  to  serve  all 
areas  of  a  city,  or  which  destroys  or 
blocks  the  view  of  its  natural  beauty,  or 
which  contributes  to  its  air  or  noise  pol- 
lution, will  hasten  that  city's  decline 
rather  than  enhance  Its  future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Weaver's  address 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Mass  Transpobtation  in  Urbak  DEVXLoncnrr 
(Address  by  Robert  O.  Weaver,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Second  International  Conference  on 
Urban  Transportation.  Pittsburgh  Hilton. 
Plttsbxirgh,  Pa.,  Apr.  18.  1967) 
The  theme  of  this  conference  Is  "Cities  in 
Motion"  but  I  want  to  put  It  In  terms  of  peo- 
ple In  motion.    They  are  not  quite  tbe  same 
things.    You  have  talked  In  this  conference 
about  various  aspects  of  tirban  mass  trans- 
portation:  the  politics,  the  technology,  the 
research,  the  financing,  and  other  natters. 
I  want  to  deal  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  role  In 
keeping  the  needs  of  people  as  a  highest  pri- 
ority  In    the   development   of   a   balanced, 
transportation  policy. 

Mobility  Is  rightly  one  of  the  nation's 
proudest  achievements. 

People  can  move  upward  to  higher  In- 
comes. They  can  move  outward  to  fresh, 
green  suburbs.  TTiey  can  go  downward  to 
study  the  deepest  ocean  depths. 

We  could  move  a  mountain.  If  we  chose  to 
expend  our  explosive  resources  to  do  It. 
We  have  moved  armies,  by  aircraft,  across 


half  the  world  almost  overnight,  to  prove  to 
ourselves,  and  to  our  friends  and  potential 
enemies,  that  we  could  do  so. 

We  have  even  moved  the  hometowns  of 
supposedly  Immovable  Major  League  base- 
ball teams. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  facts  about 
American  life  today  Is  that  anyone  who  can 
afford  It  can  get  Into  his  automobile  and  go 
almost  anywhere  he  pleases.  It  gives  a  man 
a  sense  of  well-being  Just  to  know  that  a  ve- 
hicle of  escape  sits  waiting  In  his  garage. 

But — and  you  knew  a  but  was  coming — If 
anyone  Is  going  to  escape,  it  had  better  not 
be  on  one  of  those  days,  which  every  driver 
has  experienced,  the  day  when  wherever  It  Is 
that  he  happens  to  want  to  drive,  another  ve- 
hicle is  already  there,  blocking  his  way. 

The  national  search  for  a  place  to  park,  or 
for  room  to  maneuver  your  car  around  an- 
other car,  Is  legendary. 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  now  that 
people  have  been  discovering  there  are  some 
Ironies  In  mobility. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  long  trip  by  airplane, 
It  takes  a  relatively  short  time;  but  If  you 
want  to  take  a  short  trip  by  auto.  It  can  take 
a  relatively  long  time. 

Airports  are  moving  farther  and  farther 
out  of  town,  and  often  they  are  Jammed  with 
people  even  before  the  terminals  are  finished 
being  constructed,  while  at  the  center  of 
many  American  cities,  monimiental  train 
depots  stand  nearly  deserted. 

In  some  Vietnam  battles  we  have  been 
able  to  pluck  wounded  soldiers  out  of  the 
Jungle  and  transport  them  by  helicopter  to 
a  base  hospital  In  an  average  of  16  minutes, 
but  an  ambulance  In  this  country  cannot 
get  across  town  In  16  minutes — unless  It  Is 
3  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  there  Is 
no  rain,  snow,  sleet  or  fog. 

There  are  many  Ironies  In  mobility,  and 
some  of  them  are  cruel. 

We  live  In  a  nation  where  many  men 
change  Jobs,  and  careers,  and  hometowns, 
several  times  within  a  lifetime.  They  can 
reasonably  expect  that,  with  patience  at 
least,  there  will  be  some  transport  system  to 
take  them  to  their  new  opportunities. 

But  other  men  cannot  even  get  out  of  the 
sliuns  they  live  In,  to  go  to  work,  or  to  a 
doctor,  or  Just  to  a  movie,  except  by  a  major 
expenditure  of  time,  patience  and  precious 
dollars. 

In  some  American  cities,  the  bus  and  sub- 
way lines  simply  don't  go  through  the  slums, 
unless  those  neighborhoods  happen  to  be 
happily  situated  on  the  route  to  somewhere 
else. 

That  is  why  HUD  recently  made  sizable 
grants  to  both  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  to  Nashville.  Tennessee.  In  both  of  those 
cities.  It  was  found — after  dnunatlc  proof 
you  well  remember — that  there  was  no  good, 
cheap  public  transportation  between  the 
neighborhoods  where  many  low-Income  fam- 
Ules  lived  and  hospitals,  employment  centers 
and,  In  fact,  the  rest  of  society. 

Instead,  there  had  been  actual,  physical 
Isolation  and  alienation.  That  Is  something 
we  can  cure  without  even  pondering  the 
deeper  questions  of  race  prejudice  and  the 
causes  of  poverty.  We  can  put  a  bus  system 
In  now,  and  that  Is  being  done. 

The  problems  of  cities  will  not  be  solved 
by  that:  the  deeper  questions  will  have  to 
be  faced.  But  that  Is  a  subject  for  another 
forum.  For  this  forum.  It  raises  the  question 
of  developing  a  balanced,  national  transpor- 
tation system  that  does  not  permit  this  iso- 
lation of  neighborhoods  to  occur,  or  con- 
tinue, or  recur. 

It  is  a  question  very  much  alive  at  this 
moment  In  a  number  of  places,  where  the 
decision  must  be  made  soon  on  where  the 
first  subway  line  will  run.  Will  It  be  out 
one  street  through  middle  and  upper  class 
neighborhoods,  or  out  another  street.  Just 
a  few  blocks  away,  through  low-Income 
neighborhoods? 


This  Is  a  question  that  many  cities  will 
be  facing  as  they  move  toward  mass  transit 
systems.  They  will  have  to  decide  where 
to  Invest  billions  of  dollars  In  the  coming 
decades.  And  even  though  It  is  a  lot  of 
money.  It  will  never  be  enough  In  any  city 
or  metropolitan  region  to  satisfy  everybody 
at  the  same  time. 

In  the  end,  these  are  political  decisions, 
m  the  best  sense,  that  political  leadership 
has  the  responsibility.  It  is  our  responsl- 
bUlty  In  HUD,  If  only  because  Federal  dol- 
lars are  utilized,  to  participate  from  a  per- 
spective of  national  concerns. 

In  practice,  we  consider  that  to  mean  we 
will  want  to  know  from  communities  seek- 
ing Federal  help  that  they  have  Included 
a  careful  Inquiry  Into  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  welfare  In  deciding  how 
best  to  serve  a  total  region. 

The  development  of  a  tfansportatlon  sys- 
tem Is  an  equation  of  many  quantities,  some 
of  which  are  still  unknown  to  us,  or  at  least 
Insufficiently  Investigated. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  efficient  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  Involves  a  lot  more 
than  vehicles  and  tracks,  and  goes  beyond 
the  fundamentals  of  speed,  convenience, 
comfort  and  cost.  Transportation  by  Its 
nature  crosses  political  boundaries  and 
raises  questions  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. 

It  embraces  economic  and  social  dimen- 
sions. It  expands  the  options  for  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  environment,  and  It 
surely  ought  not  to  destroy  natural  beauty 
or  block  the  view  of  It. 

Transportation  Involves  as  well  the  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  governments  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  research  Institutions 
into  Joint  endeavors  to  establish  rational 
public  policy. 

Federal  Involvement  In  transportation  Is 
about  as  old  as  the  Republic,  If  you  count 
the  military  protection  for  the  covered 
wagons.  But  as  most  of  you  know.  It  Is 
also  about  the  newest  of  Federal  activities. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  came  Into 
being  on  the  first  of  this  month,  the  newest 
of  the  Oablnet-level  departments,  the  only 
one  newer  than  my  own  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  which  was 
created  in  November,  1985. 

HUD's  province  Is,  of  course,  urban  trans- 
portation for,  as  President  Johnson  put  It, 
"The  life  of  a  city  depends  on  an  adequate 
transportation  system." 

Our  activity  Is  not  much  older  than  the 
Department,  stemming  largely  from  the  1964 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  In  these 
few  years,  we  have  been  making  oommlt- 
menta  of  fimds  for  capital  Improvements, 
tests,  demonstrations  of  new  Ideas,  and  re- 
search, approaching  half  a  billion  dollars 
through  next  year.  It  will  reach  two-thirds 
of  a  bllUon  by  the  following  year.  If  Congress 
approves  the  requests  now  before  It. 

The  statistics  have  little  meajilng,  however, 
unless  you  also  know  our  Intentions  and  the 
directions  In  which  we  are  trying  to  move. 
HUD  Is  Involved  In  many  programs  to  help 
local  officials  help  themselves  in  central  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas.  We  are  attempting 
to  look  at  all  of  their  problems  In  a  coordi- 
nated way.  Transportation  becomes  a  para- 
moimt  concern  in  this  broad  view  of  all  the 
programs  that  can  make  urban  areas  livable. 
We  seek  to  formulate  a  transportation  equa- 
tion that  will  Include  all  of  the  necessary 
factors. 

One  essential  step  la  to  develop  a  transpor- 
tation research  and  development  program. 
We  are  required  to  submit  our  proposal  for 
that  to  the  Congress  by  next  March.  To  de- 
velop the  objectives  of  such  a  research  effort, 
we  are  revewlng  the  Department's  own 
studies  In  land  use,  human  needs  and  capi- 
tal grants.  And  we  are  asking  many  others 
to  help  In  what  will  become  the  proposal  to 
Congress  next  year. 

In  FetHTuary  we  provided  four  grants  to 
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research  QnoB,  and  we  expect  to  annovince 
several  more  shortly.  The  first  four  Indi- 
cate 0117  approach  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  are  asking  one  firm  to  suggest  Improve- 
ments to  existing  transit  systems  that  can  be 
Introduced  six  months  to  three  years  after 
Its  study. 

Another  firm,  not  colncldentally  the  Weet- 
Inghouse  Air  Brake  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
la  asked  to  study  how  to  minimize  the  dis- 
locations of  neighborhoods  and  people  when 
transit  systems  are  Introduced,  and  we  seek 
soluUons  likely  to  be  avaUable  In  three  to 
eight  years. 

A  third  firm  is  asked  to  consider  the  im- 
pact of  new  transit  technologies  on  the  shape 
of  the  city,  and  on  passenger  movement,  in 
systems  that  might  be  developed  In  five  to 
16  years. 

The  fourth  project  Is  to  conduct  a  sophisti- 
cated but  practical  systems  analysis  by  com- 
puter of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
tirban  transp>ortatton  from  the  view  of  pas- 
senger origin  and  destination,  points  served 
and  lands  traversed. 

Among  the  unsophisticated,  I  suspect  there 
may  be  some  skepticism  In  doing  research 
about  research.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
wUl  reveal  that  we  are  talking  about  expend- 
itures eventually  In  the  billions,  about  the 
complexities  of  moving  people,  and  the  di- 
versities of  many  kinds  of  communities. 
This  Is  not  a  subject  that  yields  to  cure-alls, 
and  certainly  not  to  quick  or  simple  ones. 
Still  there  are  steps  we  are  taking  for  even 
more  immediate  relief  to  haggard  commuters. 
One  is  here  in  Pittsburgh.  I  am  announc- 
ing here  today  a  grant  of  $200,000  to  the  Port 
Authority  of  Allegheny  County  to  look  Into 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  simple  subject,  but 
one  that  Is  actually  most  often  neglected. 
That  Is  the  question  of  how  to  tell  the  transit 
riders  what  service  is  available,  and  how  to 
get  the  riders  to  tell  the  system  what  services 
they  need. 

I  don't  understand  why  it  is  that  so  many 
bus  and  subway  systems  have  been  developed 
vrtth  hardly  sufllclent  consideration  to  tell- 
ing the  riders  how  to  get  where  they  want  to 
go.  In  Paris,  you  can  flgiu-e  out  the  Metro 
system  without  knowing  a  word  of  French — 
by  pushing  a  button  that  lights  up  the  routes 
on  boards  that  are  In  every  Metro  station. 
In  this  country,  there  are  subway  systems 
where  you  have  to  get  on  the  train  before 
you  can  get  to  a  map  that  tells  you  what 
train  you  should  be  on. 

Still  another  Immediate  step  Is  our  request 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  look 
into  the  design  of  buses.  We  hope  to  have 
that  report  early  next  year. 

In  this  study,  we  are  searching  for  a  bus 
design  that  Incorporates  efficiency  with  com- 
fort— including  year-round  climate  con- 
trols— and  above  all  provides  a  bus  that  does 
not  contribute  either  noise  or  fumes  to  the 
cities  already  polluted  with  both. 

There  ought  to  be  a  sense  of  moral  outrage 
In  this  nation  that  publicly-owned  vehicles 
such  as  buses  are  now  aggravating  the  pollu- 
tion problems  of  urban  areas.  It  has  only 
been  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have 
begun  to  understand  Just  how  much  our 
automobiles,  trucks  and  buses  are  creating 
air  pollution.  We  have  long  understood  how 
much  they  created  noise  pollution. 

Government  has  a  special  obligation  here, 
and  it  is  not  Just  to  complain  about  It.  Thus 
we  have  in  this  bus-design  grant  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  the  manufacturers  find  the 
ways  to  solve  a  transit  Industry  problem,  and 
thus  help  to  solve  an  urban  problem. 

It  is  intriguing,  of  course,  to  think  far 
beyond  the  possibillUes  of  transit  Informa- 
tion systems,  and  bus  designs,  and  consider 
the  fresh  answers  that  can  be  made  possible 
by  the  new  technologies. 

They  involve  such  ideas  as  computer 
scheduling  of  buses  and  trains,  curb  dis- 
pensers of  tickets  and  even  curb  calling  of 
the  vehicles,  as  well  as  automated  highways. 
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Last  summer  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts, we  had  a  group  of  experts  from  many 
fields  and  many  disciplines  considering  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  across  the  whole  range 
Of  bousing  and  urban  development,  and 
transportation  was  one  of  the  Important 
centers  of  Interest. 

We  think  this  is  entirely  a  proper  role  for 
government  to  stimulate  the  broadest  and 
longest-range  thinking,  as  well  as  In  terms 
of  immediate  solutions.  We  feel  that  the 
total  program  being  developed  will  permit 
us  to  move  on  short,  middle  and  long-range 
problems. 

As  we  fit  all  these  factors  Into  the  transit 
equation,  it  becomes  more  certain  all  the 
time  that  there  Is  a  special  resp>onsiblllty 
to  emphasize  the  esthetic  design  of  trans- 
portation systems,  so  that  they  preserve  and 
Improve  communities,  as  well  as  move  peo- 
ple and  goods. 

HUD  Is  making  concerted  efforts  to  stress 
excellence  of  design  In  many  programs,  but 
there  Is  an  unusual  opportunity  in  transit 
systems  where  physical  design  can  be  com- 
bined with  social  considerations  and 
planning. 

We  expect  design  will  be  a  major  topic 
in  two-week  seminars  being  sponsored  this 
summer  at  West  Virginia  University  and 
Kent  State  in  Ohio  for  key  management  of- 
ficials of  transit  systems.  They  will  be  ex- 
amining the  potentials  In  planning,  eco- 
nomic policy,  financing,  land  use,  and  engi- 
neering advances,  for  the  total  development 
of  trans|>ortatlon  systems. 

Even  more  directly,  we  are  Inviting  several 
hundred  transit  officials,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, urban  planners,  bus  and  subway  train 
manufacturers  to  Washington  In  May.  We 
want  to  show  them,  and  to  hear  from  them, 
what  is  being  done  around  the  nation  to 
make  design  an  essential  component  from 
the  beginning  of  transit  development.  They 
win  also  review  European  and  Canadian  ap- 
proaches. 

As  so  many  American  cities  and  their 
metropolitan  regions  begin  to  move  Into 
mass  transit  In  a  major  way.  it  Is  clear  that 
some  are  highly  conscious  of  the  Importance 
of  design,  but  some  also  are  not.  The  quick- 
est way  to  make  them  all  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibilities Is  to  permit  them  to  exchange 
views.  And  that,  too,  is  entirely  a  proper 
role  for  government. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  theme  ol 
this  conference,  and  perhaps  the  theme  ol 
our  time,  is  people  in  motion.  We  can  be 
proud  that  this  Is  a  nation  in  which  so  many 
people  can  move  in  so  many  ways. 

But  we  can  also  take  little  comfort  from  It. 
For  the  final  irony  in  mobility  la  that  It 
creates  problems — problems  of  so  many  ve- 
hicles In  motion  that  it  blocks  some  people 
from  moving,  and  It  raises  questions  In  the 
minds  of  others  about  why  they  do  not  share 
freely  in  all  the  new  capabilities  for  coming 
and  going. 

We  feel  It  is  HUD's  particular  responsibil- 
ity to  see  to  It  that  these  Ironies  are  not 
overlooked  in  the  design  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  urban  public  transportation 
systems  of  the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Passover  season  begins  It  Is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  extend  greetings  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  invite  my  other 


colleagues  to  Join  with  us  in  observing 
another  anniversary  of  the  Exodus. 

Like  many  others  in  thla  House,  how- 
ever, I  am  concerned  that  some  people 
In  parts  of  the  world  may  not  be  allowed 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  because  of  con- 
tinuing religious  persecution.  I  know 
that  a  very  great  number  of  my  col- 
leagues  have  joined  in  supporting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  114.  including  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  On 
the  first  day  of  this  holiday  I  am  proud 
to  be  in  their  company  In  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  in  condemnation 
of  religious  persecution  in  the  D.S.S.R. 

The  compelling  need  for  enactment  of 
this  resolution  is  obvious.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  places  of  worship  have  been 
closed,  religious  education  of  children  has 
been  prevented,  and  severe  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  activities  of  rabbis 
and  other  religious  leaders.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  appropriate  time  for  a 
Joint  effort  calling  for  religious  freedom, 
not  only  for  Jews,  but  for  all  people  who 
are  being  harassed  and  persecuted  in 
practicing  their  religion. 


Los    Angeles    County    Snpervisort 
Endorse  Bilingual  Edacation  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  that  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  its  reg- 
ular meeting  on  April  18,  1967,  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  growing  number  of 
similar  bills  recently  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  a  new 
bilingual  educational  opportunities  pro- 
gram to  offer  the  Nation's  more  than  2 
million  non-English-speaking  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  children  a 
better  chance  to  realize  their  full  educa- 
tional Eispiratlons. 

In  presenting  this  matter  to  the  board 
for  its  official  consideration,  Supervisor 
Ernest  E.  Debs  declared  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  legislation  is  vital 
to  the  resolution  of  one  of  the  the  coun- 
try's most  serious  educational  problems, 
that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican children  who  are  members  of  non- 
English-speaking  ethnic  and  nationality 
groups. 

Supervisor  Debs  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  exists  not  only  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  is  also  apparent  in  many  other  areas 
throughout  the  Nation. 

As  the  author  of  H.R.  8000,  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  Opportunity  Act, 
one  of  the  bills  endorsed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  such 
evidence  of  increased  local  support  for 
this  most  worthwhile  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

The  Bilingual  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Act  is  specifically  designed  to  assist 
local  school  districts  in  setting  up  new 
and  imaginative  systems  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation, individually  tailored  to  meet  the 


specialized  needs  of  Spanish-speaking 
grade  and  high  school  students  living  in 
the  Southwestern  States,  New  York,  and 
Florida.  French-speaking  youngsters  in 
certain  areas  along  the  United  States- 
Canadian  border,  as  well  as  other  non- 
English-speaking  children  residing  in 
widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country. 
There  is  an  urgent  need,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  find  constructive  solutions  to  the 
unique  bilingual-bicultural  education 
problems  faced  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  schoolchildren 
who  are  members  of  our  non-English- 
speaking  ethnic  and  nationality  groups. 
The  situation  is  just  beginning  to  re- 
ceive national  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  education  problems  in  the 
United  States,  caUing  for  immediate,  ag- 
gressive remedial  action  to  help  over- 
come the  serious  learning  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  this  important  segment  of 
the  Nation's  school-age  population. 

So  far,  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  towprd  finding  adequate  answers 
to  the  highly  complex  problems  involved. 
And  today,  job  opportunities,  income 
levels,  economic  advancement,  in  fact, 
all  the  aspects  of  personal  and  family 
well-being,  are  closely  linked  to  educa- 
tional achievement  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  with  one  an- 
other. 

Those  who  are  severely  handicapped 
because  of  language  barriers  in  our  mod- 
ern, predominantly  English-speaking  so- 
ciety suffer  a  continuing  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  and  share 
fully  in  the  rich  abundance  of  20th- 
century  America. 

My  bill,  therefore,  is  an  effort  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  local-State-Federal 
cooperative  approach  I  believe  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  number  of  students 
In  the  United  States  to  whom  English 
is  a  secondary  language. 

The  measure  would  provide  $7  million 
the  first  year  to  enable  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  initiate  comprehensive  bilingual 
systems  of  teaching  non-EngUsh-speak- 
Ing  students. 

The  Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  con- 
duct a  variety  of  programs  such  as :  origi- 
nal research  and  demonstration  pilot 
projects  in  the  field  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion; intensive  preschool  Headstart-type 
programs  specifically  designed  to  orient 
and  prepare  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren for  smoother  transition  to  and  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  elementary 
school  environment;  activities  to  empha- 
size the  use  of  the  ability  to  speak  a 
language  other  than  English  as  a  bridge 
to  the  learning  of  English;  regular,  on- 
going school-systemwide  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs:  the  teaching  of  English 
as  the  first  or  primary  language;  the 
teaching  of  the  language  spoken  in  the 
home  as  a  second  language;  programs  de- 
signed to  impart  to  non-EngUsh-speak- 
ing  students  a  knowledge  of  and  pride  in 
iheir  ancestral  language  and  cultural 
heritage;  programs  to  attract  and  retain 
as  teachers  promishig  individuals  of  non- 
English-speaking  ethnic  or  nationahty 
background;  and  community  efforts  to 
establish  closer  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  home. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  its  Importance 
as  a  symbol  of  widening  grassroots  sup- 
port for  a  system  of  bilingual  education, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  pertinent 
sections  of  the  letter  I  have  Just  received 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  announcing  their  whole- 
hearted endorsement  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  establish  new  programs  designed 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
bilingual  children. 
The  letter  follows: 

Board  or  Sttpcrvisoks, 
CotTNTT  or  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  21, 1967. 
Each  Uember,  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Bach  Member,  Senate  Labor 
and    Public    Welfare    Committee,    Cali- 
fornia Congressional  Delegation. 
Gentlemkn:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  on  AprU  18,  1967,  Supervisor 
Ernest  E.  Debs  directed  the  Board's  attention 
to  proposed  federal  legislation  to  establish 
new  educational  programs  Intended  to  im- 
prove    educational     opportunities     for     the 
bilingual  child. 

In  presenting  this  matter  for  the  Board's 
consideration.  Supervisor  Debs  declared  that 
the  Implementation  of  federal  legislation  Is 
vital  to  the  rebolution  of  one  of  the  Country's 
most  serious  educational  problems,  that  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Am.Tlcan  children 
who  are  members  of  non-English  speaUng 
ethnic  and  natlonelity  groups.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  problem  exists  not  only  In  Los 
Angeles,  but  is  also  apparent  in  many  other 
areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  on  motion  of  Supervisor  Debs, 
the  Board  adopted  an  order  unanimously 
endorsing  the  bills  which  propose  the  kind 
of  local-state-federal  cooperative  approach  so 
necessary  to  meet  these  existing  educational 
handicaps. 

The  Board  further  ordered  that  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
California  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
Senators  Thomas  Kuchel  and  George  Murphy 
be  Informed  of  its  sponsorship  and  support  of 
these  Bills. 

Very  tr\Uy  yours, 

James  8.  Mize. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  KH.  8000,  the 
Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity  Act: 

HJl.  8000 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  establishing  bilingual  educational 
opportumty  programs,  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
grams 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  one  of  the  most 
acute  educational  problems  in  the  United 
States  Is  that  which  Involves  the  more  than 
two  million  blUngual  and  blcultural  children 
of  non-English-speaking  ethnic  or  nation- 
ality background:  that  little  headway  has 
been  made  in  finding  adequate  and  con- 
structive solutions  to  this  unique  and  per- 
plexing educational  situation;  and  that  the 
urgent  need  Is  for  comprehensive  and  co- 
operative action  now  on  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels  to  develop  forward-look- 
ing approaches  to  meet  the  serious  learning 
difficulties  faced  by  this  substantial  segment 
of  the  Nation's  school-age  population. 

Bn.n«Gt7AL    EotrcATioNAL   opportunity 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of   1966  Is  amended   by  re- 


designating title  VII  as  title  vni.  by  re- 
designating section  701  through  706  and 
references  thereto  as  sections  801  through 
806,  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  title 
VI  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE     Vn— BILINGUAL     EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS 

"SHORT   TITLE 

"Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Bilingual  Educational  Opportxmlty  Act'. 

"DECLARATION    OF   POLICT 

"Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  large  numbers  of 
students  In  the  United  States  to  whom  Eng- 
lish Is  a  second  language.  Congress  hereby 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  develop  and  carry 
out  new  and  imaginative  elem.entary  and 
seconda-y  school  programs  designed  to 
meet  these  special  educational  needs. 

"AUTHOSIZATION    AND   ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  title,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
mg  June  30.  1970,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  an  amount  to 
each  State  based  upon  the  nximber  of  non- 
English-speaking  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  In  such  State  and  the  per 
capita  Income  in  such  State  in  such  manner 
as  he  determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  title  'non-English-speaking  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students'  means  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  bom 
In,  or  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were 
born  in.  a  non-English-speaking  area  such 
as  Mexico.  Puerto  Rico.  Cuba,  or  French 
C-jnada,  and  in  States  for  which  such  infor- 
mation is  available,  other  students  with 
Spanish  surnames,  and  where  the  Commis- 
sioner establishes  additional  objective  cri- 
teria which  he  deems  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  other 
students  determined  on  the  basis  of  such 
additional  criteria. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  avail- 
able, prior  to  such  date  In  such  year  as  is  es- 
tablished by  the  Commissioner,  for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  such  State  pur- 
suant to  this  title.  Allotments  not  reserved 
prior  to  sucl^  date  may  be  resOlotted  to  other 
States  and  made  available  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  th's  title  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  in  such  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"T7SBS  or  rSDERAL  FUNDS 

"tec.  704.  Grants  imder  this  title  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  705,  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  stepe 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  Students  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
langijage.  Including — 

"(1)  special  bilingual  and  blcultural  edu- 
cational research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects: and 

"(2)  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  plans  and  programs  so  de- 
veloped; and 

"(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  minor  re- 
modeling of  classroom  or  other  space  used  for 
Euch  programs  and  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment,  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  students  who  speak  £lngllsh 
as  a  second  language  through  activities  such 


•(I)  Intensive    preschool,    Headstart-type 
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programs  epeclflcally  designed  to  orient  and 
prepare  non-EngUsh-BpealOng  children  for 
smoother  transition  to  and  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement In  the  elementary  education  en- 
vironment; 

"(2)  the  utilization  of  the  ability  to  speak 
a  language  other  than  English  aa  a  bridge  to 
the  learning  of  English; 

"  (3 )  regular,  ongoing  comprehensive  bilin- 
gual educational  programs: 

"(4)  the  teaching  of  English  as  the  first  or 
primary  language; 

"(6)  the  teaching  of  the  language  spoken 
In  the  home  as  a  second  language; 

"(fl)  programs  designed  to  impart  to  non- 
English -speaking  students  a  knowledge  of 
and  pride  in  their  ancestral  culture  and 
language; 

"(7)  programs  to  attract  and  retain  as 
teachers  promising  individuals  of  non-Kng- 
llsh-speakln^  ethnic  or  nationality  back- 
ground; 

"(8)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home;  and 

"(9)  other  activities  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"AP1>L1CATI0N8  fob  CKANTS  AWD  CONDmONS  roB 
APPROVAL 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title 
may  be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency 
or  agencies  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.    Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpoees  set  forth  In  paragraph  (a)  or 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  704  and  provide  few 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  iwoper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  program; 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  wUI  make  a  substantial 
step  toward  achieving  the  purpoees  of  this 
tlUe; 

"(4)  aet  forth  polldea  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  In  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  704,  and  in  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds; 

"(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
f\md-accountlng  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  fimctlons  under  this  title  and  to  de- 
tomlne  the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  In  Im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  In  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  rejKirts. 

"(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  If — 

"(1)  the  appUcatlon  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a) : 

"(2)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation Is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  pturpoee  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  within  each  State, 
which  criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on 
the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  non-English-speak- 


ing students  within  the  State,  (B)  the  rela- 
tive need  of  persons  in  different  geographic 
areas  within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices and  activities  described  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  704,  and  their  financial  ability  to 
provide  those  services  and  activities,  and  (C) 
the  relative  ability  of  particular  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  to  provide 
those  services  and  activities; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  appUcatlon  for 
assistance  for  a  program  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 704,  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best  avail- 
able talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially Increase  the  educational  opportunities 
In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  appUcant, 
and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  niimber  of  children  enrolled  In  non- 
profit private  schoou  In  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educaUonal  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  this  program  Is  intended  to  meet,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  participation  of 
such  children;  and 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  applicaUon  and  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  subject 
to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
local  educational  agencies  to  utilize  In  pro- 
grams assisted  pursuant  to  this  title  the 
assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  In  the 
educational  problems  of  the  non-English- 
speaking.  He  shall  also  encourage  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  make  optimum  use  in 
such  programs  of  the  ciUtural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area  to  be  served.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'cultural  and  educational  resources'  Includes 
State  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  such 
as  libraries,  musetims,  musical  and  artUtlc 
organizations,  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  other  cultural  and  educational 
resources. 

"PATmtNTS 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  703  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  pay  to  each  applicant  In  that 
State  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to  the  simis 
expended  by  the  applicant  under  the  applica- 
Uon for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 


"aovisost  coMMrrrxx 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Increasing  Educational 
Opportunity  for  Bilingual  Children,  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, and  eight  members  appointed,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
At  least  four  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  educators  experienced 
in  dealing  with  the  educational  problems  of 
children  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
language.  In  addition,  at  least  four  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  of  non-English-speaking  ethnic  or  na- 
tionality backgrovmd. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  title,  and  (2)  In  the  pr^ar- 
ation  of  general  regulatioiu  and  with  respect 
to  policy  matters  arising  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.  Including  the  development 
of  criteria  for  approval  of  applications  there- 
under.   The  CoinmlsBloner  may  appoint  such 


special  advisory  and  technical  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  useful  In  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  IncludUu 
traveltlme;  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  buslnew 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
Ing  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  substance,  as  author- 
ized by  section  6703  of  Utle  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"LABOR  standards 

"Sec  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  lees 
than  those  prevailing  on  slmUar  minor  re- 
modeling  in  the  locaUty  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  USC 
276a— 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ehaU 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standard* 
specified  In  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1960  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  VBC 
276c)." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TTrLE    VI    OF    THE    NATIOIIAL 
DETENSB  EDt7CATI0N  ACT  OF  ISSB 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Any  such  grant  or 
contract  may  Include  a  curriculum  designed 
for  the  special  training  of  teachers  of 
bilingual  chUdren." 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$18,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$19,000,000". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TTTLE    XI    OF    THE    NATIOKU 
DEFENSE  B>UCATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Sec.  4  (a)  Section  1101  of  the  NaUonal  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  $51,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  o(Mnma  and  the  word  "oc",  and  by  inserting 
after  such  clause  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(6)  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  In  special  educational  programs  for 
bUlngual  students." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  COOPERATTVX  KESBARCB  ACT 

Sec.  6.  BUbeectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
2  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  title  VII"  after 
"section  603(a)  (4)". 
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Commamty  Leaderihip  Confereace  oa 
World  Problem$— II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprQ  25.  1967 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  A«  previously  re- 
ported, on  February  22  I  had  the  honor 
of  cosponsorlng,  with  New  York  Univer- 
sity, a  community  leadership  conference 
on  world  problems,  speclflcally  dealing 


with  such  areas  as  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Rhodesia, 
and  southern  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  speakers  on  the  panel  on 
Rhodesia  and  southern  Africa.  The 
panel  was  moderated  by  Prof.  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien,  of  New  York  University, 
and  consisted  of  such  distinguished  au- 
thorities as  Chief  Adebo,  Nigeria's  Am- 
bassador to  the  UJ*.,  Lord  Caradon,  the 
British  Ambassador  to  the  UJ^.,  Mr. 
Christopher  PhiUlps.  president  of  the 
VS.  Council  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a  former  UJS.  Rep- 
resentative on  the  UJ*.  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  Dr.  Tllden  J.  LeMelle, 
assistant  professor  of  political  science 
at  Fordham  University. 
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PANEL    ON    RHODESIA    AND   SOUTHERN    AFRICA 

The  moderator  of  this  panel  was  Prof 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, well-known  expert  on  Africa. 

The  nrst  speaker  was  Chief  Adebo, 
permanent  representative  of  Nigeria  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Chief  Adebo  said  that  the  purpose  of 
the  panel  was  to  explore  the  problems 
of  southern  Africa,  and  the  possible  solu- 
tions to  them.  The  Union  of  South  Afri- 
ca and  Rhodesia,  he  said,  presented  the 
most  serious  problem  areas.  The  ques- 
tion Is  not  one  of  destroying  the  white 
people  in  South  Africa  or  of  making  Afri- 
ca completely  black,  but  of  creating 
countries  where  all  people,  white  and 
black,  could  live  in  peace  with  complete 
equality.  The  peoples  of  the  area  need 
to  be  given  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

South  Africa  Is  the  greatest  problem 
Chief  Adebo  said.  Although  62 Vi  per- 
cent of  its  population  are  black,  the 
Government  does  not  recognize  them  as 
people,  but  merely  as  objects  of  explolta- 
Uon.  They  are  segregated  poUUcally, 
socially,  and  economically. 

Rhodesia,  which  at  one  time  had  the 
PossiblUty  of  becoming  a  free  country 
where  aU  the  Inhabitants  would  be  able 
to  work  and  live  together  as  equals  Is 
now  becoming  a  slave  country  where  the 
majority  of  people  will  be  held  In  sub- 
jection. It  la  for  the  conscience  of  all 
people  to  decide  whether  the  right  of 
self-determination  should  be  given  to  the 
people  of  Rhodesia.  The  test  should  not 
be  whether  other  African  countries  are 
having  problems  with  independence 
after  long  years  of  servitude.  It  is  true 
that,  because  the  Africans  In  Rhodesia 
have  not  been  given  any  experience  In 
self-government,  a  democratlcaUy  con- 
stituted Rhodesia  might  run  Into  difficul- 
ties, but  people  are  entitled  to  make  their 
thJLJ^^^'^^,L^  learning  to  govern 
themselves.  The  African  countries  could 
h!5.^®."  technical  assistance  from  others 
to  minimize  their  errors. 

Unfortunately,  Great  Britain's  reac- 
tion to  Rhodesia's  acts  has  been  merely 
to  issue  declarations  and  to  support 
sanctions.  If  words  alone  could  dispose 
or  apartheid  or  colonialism,  there  would 
not  be  an  acre  today  in  Africa  under 
apartheid  or  colonialism,  so  many  have 
been  the  words  of  protest.  However 
Ik.  w  "^  ^°*  enough  and  the  sanctions 
Which  were  Imposed,  both  voluntary  and 


mandatory,  have  been  Ignored  by  vari- 
ous countries. 

The  problem  of  South-West  Africa, 
Chief  Adebo  further  said,  Is  separate  in 
some  senses  from  that  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  South-West  Africa  does 
not  belong  to  South  Africa,  but  It  Is 
a  trust  territory  having  International 
status.  The  people  are  refused  the  right 
of  self-determination  by  South  Africa 
which  continues  to  administer  the  area 
nondemocratlcally  even  though  the  man- 
date has  now  been  terminated.  The  In- 
ternational Court  having  refused  to  act 
responsibly  on  the  Issue,  the  last  UJJ 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
taking  away  from  South  Africa  the  right 
to  administer  South-West  Africa.  Fur- 
ther  UJ^.  action  is  being  awaited. 

Mozambique  Is  also  an  area  where  the 
people  are  oppressed  and  denied  the  right 
of  self-determination.  Portugal  claims 
that  Mozambique  Is  not  a  part  of  Africa 
but  an  extension  of  Portuguese  territory 
put  In  Africa  by  mistake  by  God.  Of 
course,  the  Portuguese  do  not  give  the 
right  of  self-determination  even  to  their 
own  people  In  Portugal.  Hopefully 
someday  this  policy  will  change. 

The  Portuguese  attitude  toward 
Angola  is  the  same  as  toward 
Mozambique. 

All  these  four  areas.  Chief  Adebo  said 
are  albatrosses  around  the  neck  of  the 
rest  of  Africa  and  of  the  United  States 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  the  other 
countries  who  are  alUes  of  these  regimes 
Shall  we  merely  denounce,  or  shall  we 
take  action?  The  United  States  Is  tak- 
ing steps  to  eradicate  Its  own  racial  prob- 
lem. Furthermore,  In  the  United  States 
racism  Is  not  official  Government  policy 
as  it  is  In  these  African  lands. 

The  UJ^.  win  do  nothing  effective 
unless  the  people  who  choose  the  govern- 
ments sending  representatives  to  the  U  JI 
are  prepared  to  act  forcefully. 

What  do  we  propose  be  done?  We 
propose  punitive  measures.  If  you  do 
not  agree,  please  advise  us  what  other 
effective  measures  we  can  take.  We 
think  you  should  start  with  moral  pres- 
sures. Do  not  merely  keep  ships  from 
landing  In  South  Africa,  but  see  to  It  that 
no  ships  are  sent  there  at  aU.  Tell 
South  Africa:  "Until  you  abandon  the 
policy  of  apartheid,  we  shall  play  no 
more  games  with  you,  since  you  are  not 
members  of  a  decent  society." 

Unfortunately,  the  Western  countries 
keep  Increasing  their  assets  In  South 
Africa.  Stop  doing  so.  We  need  to  take 
effective  steps  through  collective  action. 
Collective  action  is  a  matter  of  collective 
responsibility.  All  the  great  powers  are 
to  blame  for  not  having  done  enough  so 
far.  Some  small  countries  have  Ignored 
their  responsibilities  also,  and  are  also  to 
blame.  We  must  all  work  together  now 
to  be  effective  If  the  problem  is  ever  to  be 
solved. 

The  next  speaker  was  Lord  Caradon, 
permanent  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  Nations. 

Lord  Caradon  stated  that  he  agreed 
with  Chief  Adebo's  analysis.  North  of 
the  Zambesi  River  the  forces  of  African 
nationalism  are  dominant  and  the  Afri- 
can peoples  control  their  own  destinies. 
South  of  the  river  no  African  has  any 


effective  say  in  the  Central  Government 
of  his  country.  The  governments  south 
of  the  river  are  governments  of  white 
supremacy. 

These  problems  of  southern  Africa 
cannot  be  settled  by  resolutions  and 
words.  They  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly 
resolved.  There  are  powerful  political 
and  mUltary  forces  and  we  must  deal 
with  these  problems  step  by  step  If 
we  attempt  to  deal  with  them  ail  at 
once,  we  may  well  fail  in  our  efforts, 
betraying  those  who  depend  on  us  and 
perhaps  weakening  the  UJJ.  In  the 
process.  We  must  end  the  domination 
of  one  race  by  another,  but  we  can  only 
succeed  by  advancing  on  sure  ground. 

Rhodesia  is  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Lord 
Caradon  said.  There  Great  Britain  has 
a  special  and  acknowledged  responsi- 
bility, deriving  from  the  fact  that  Rho- 
desia Is  a  British  colony.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  there  has  not  been  any 
direct  British  administration  In  Rhode- 
sia, nor  any  British  forces  present;  the 
country  has  been  admiiUstered  by  the 
white  people  of  Rhodesia,  as  it  Is  still 
so  administered  today. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  have  said  in  November 
1965.  when  Rhodesia  lUegally  declared 
its  Independence,  "We  will  take  no  ac- 
tion." But  the  United  Kingdom  took 
positive  steps  first  to  block  oil  delivery 
through  BEIRA  and  then  to  cut  off  all 
British  trade  with  Rhodesia.  sufferln« 
economic  loss  as  a  result. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  However.  It  has  so  far 
been  Ineffective  In  achieving  its  purpose 
and  therefore  the  United  Kingdom  asked 
the  U2J.  to  have  its  member  countries 
refuse  to  accept  exports  frcm  Rhodesia 
As  a  result,  such  exports  have  fallen 
substantially. 

No  coimtry  can  continue  to  survive 
when  It  suffers  Impairment  of  its  exports 
to  the  serious  extent  of  their  droning 
by  more  than  half.  We  miscalculated  In 
that  It  was  not  expected  Rhodesia  would 
be  able  to  last  so  long.  But  the  United 
Kingdom  is  determined  to  continue  these 
economic  measures  and  It  has  now  de- 
clared that  It  will  never  grant  Independ- 
ence to  Rhodesia  except  under  majority 
rule. 

There  Is  criticism  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  have  used  force  by  In- 
vading with  an  army  brought  In  by  air 
Such  an  air  invasion  has  never  been  at- 
tempted. It  Is  easier  to  start  a  war  than 
to  stop  It.  The  British  policy  has  been 
to  solve  the  problem  without  bloodshed. 

There  Is  another  criticism,  Lord  Cara- 
don said;  namely,  that  the  United  King- 
dom has  not  been  prepsu^d  to  Impose 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  But 
who  will  provide  the  ships  and  meet  the 
enormous  cost  of  a  blockade?  Who  will 
suffer  the  losses?  The  United  Kingdom 
would  suffer  most,  since  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  maintain  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  new  nations  could  not  pos- 
sibly compensate  for  such  a  loss. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  vast  problem 
and  the  practical  method  Is  to  go  step 
by  step.  No  one  disagrees  on  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  or  on  the  purpoees  of  the 
action  to  be  taken.   The  question  is  how 
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to  go  about  it.  Great  Britain  has  made 
Its  position  known  and  flnnly  intends  to 
carry  out  the  policy  it  has  stated 

Professor  O'Brien  commented  on  Lord 
Caradon's  use  of  the  word  "invasion." 
Since  Rhodesia  is  part  of  the  British 
Domlnicas,  the  movement  of  troops  does 
not  constitute  an  invasion.  Certainly, 
when  the  British  used  to  move  their  ener- 
getic forces  around  his  own  country  of 
Ireland,  they  did  not  call  it  an  invasion. 

Lord  Caradon  replied  that  he  meant 
invasion  in  the  sense  that  it  would  mean 
moving  in  troops  against  resistance.  The 
Irish  question  could  be  left  till  another 
time. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Christopher 
Phillips,  president  of  the  U.S.  council 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  former  D.S.  representative 
on  the  U  J4.  Economic  and  Social  Coimcil. 

Mr.  Phillips  commented  that  there  is 
no  easy  panacea  to  the  complex  problem 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  practical  means  are  there 
available  to  influence  South  African 
policies? 

U.N.  resolutions  have  proven  to  be 
quite  ineffective.  Economic  sanctions, 
even  if  they  could  be  enforced,  would 
not  moderate  the  Government's  policies 
and  might  well  lead  to  even  greater 
xenophobia.  The  use  of  force  is  imprac- 
tical. Isolation  of  South  Africa  tends 
to  increase  resistance  to  change  and  to 
result  in  greater  fears  of  the  outside 
world. 

What  we  should  do  is  to  try  to  bring 
South  Africa  back  into  contact  with  the 
rest  of  Africa.  Although  this  in  itself 
would  not  produce  any  quick  changes,  an 
Improvement  in  relations  with  other 
African  governments  might  begin  to 
create  a  better  climate  in  which  change 
is  more  possible.  Recently,  there  have 
been  one  or  two  straws  in  the  wind  In- 
dicating slightly  more  flexibility:  relaxa- 
tion of  apartheid  in  certain  international 
sports  contests;  the  reception  by  the 
Government  of  the  heads  of  black 
African  states  for  the  first  time. 

The  existence  of  new,  independent 
black  African  states  within  southern 
Africa,  economically  beholden  to  South 
Africa,  may  have  the  effect  of  mitigating 
South  Africa's  pathological  fear  of  black 
Africa. 

These  may  seem  like  small  and  inade- 
quate changes  when  viewed  against  the 
repressive  actions  of  the  South  African 
Government.  But  the  business  of  having 
to  maintain  decent  relations  with  inde- 
pendent black  states,  of  having  to  meet 
and  deal  with  their  leaders,  could  in  time 
bring  about  adjustments  In  thinking  and 
attitudes. 

They  could  become  the  basis  for  a  de- 
tente to  relax  tensions,  to  improve  un- 
derstanding, and  to  reduce  fears.  Of 
course  it  would  be  a  slow  process  at  best. 
Certain  economic  factors  within  South 
Africa  might  also  chip  away  at  apart- 
heid. Labor  shortages,  not  merely  of 
menial  labor,  but  of  technical,  adminis- 
trative, and  professional  personnel,  will 
bring  more  Africans  into  white  cities 
and  will  tend  to  increase  de  facto  in- 
tegration. Black  Africans  will  have  to 
fill  the  jobs  and  so  create  a  more  inte- 
grated society.  It  may  not  work,  or  it 
may  work  too  slowly,  but  what  better 


course  is  there  now  available  to  cope  with 
this  complex  and  dangerous  problem? 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  Tilden  J. 
LeMelle,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  Pordham  University. 

Professor  LeMelle  stated  that  Rho- 
desia, South  Africa,  Angola,  and  Mo- 
zambique are  all  part  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. There  is  a  conflict  between  the  as- 
pirations of  the  indigenous  African  peo- 
ples for  democratic  majority  rule  and 
the  intransigent  determination  of  the 
minority  to  continue  arbitrary  minor- 
ity rule.  The  prob'em  has  both  a  politi- 
cal and  racial  dimension,  both  of  which 
must  be  solved. 

The  political  aspect  is  that  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  arbitrarily  makes 
all  the  decisions  and  has  absolute  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  ma- 
jority is  systematically  excluded  from 
even  minimal  participation  in  decision- 
making. The  majority  has  risen  in  pas- 
sive and  active  rebellion  against  this  in- 
tolerable situation.  The  resistance 
began  peacefully,  but  only  hardened  the 
m'norlty's  intransigence.  The  majority 
was  threatened  v/ith  death  or  imprison- 
ment, and  faced  with  the  choice  of  ac- 
quiescence or  rebellion.  They  chose  the 
course  of  rebellion,  so  that  today  violence 
has  become  the  official  policy  of  both 
the  ruling  minorities  and  the  oppressed 
majorities.  The  course  of  violence  is  a 
threat  to  international  peace. 

The  racial  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Professor  LeMelle  said,  is  based  on  the 
minorities'  assumption  of  white  racial 
superiority.  In  South  Africa,  Rhodesia, 
and  South-west  Africa,  the  racial  policy 
is  expressed  by  forced  separation  of  the 
races;  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  by 
forced  assimilation.  The  Portuguese 
have  given  the  "inferior"  black  man  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt:  that  is,  he  can  be 
lifted  up  to  the  white's  level. 

To  both  types  of  racist  policies,  the 
Africans  have  reacted  to  assert  the 
black  mtin's  essential  worth  and  equality. 

The  problem  in  southern  Africa,  then, 
is  an  intimately  intertwined  politico- 
racial  one,  the  socioeconomic  aspects  be- 
ing functions  of  the  other  two.  Even  the 
political  problem  can  also  be  viewed  as 
a  function  of  the  racial  problem.  View- 
ing the  problem  of  southern  Africa  as 
basically  a  racial  one,  lends  the  problem 
to  practical  and  nonviolent  solutions, 
both  at  the  domestic  and  international 
levels.  None  of  the  other  approaches 
has  worked,  nor  are  they  likely  to  work 
in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  in  the  Ught 
of  the  recent  court  ruling  in  the  South- 
west Africa  case  and  the  total  involve- 
ment of  the  U.N.  In  the  problem,  it 
seems  imlikely  that  other  approaches 
will  lead  to  more  than  finely  worded  res- 
olutions. Economic  sanctions  have 
never  been  effective  in  changing  the  at- 
titudes and  policies  of  Intransigent  tar- 
get states.  Violence  does  not  seem  likely 
to  solve  anything  in  South  Africa,  which 
Is  the  key  to  the  entire  southern  Africa 
area. 

Accordingly,  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  poUcy  that  can  be  pursued  with 
any  hope  of  success  is  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  PhiUipa. 

RKBtTTTAL 

Professor  O'Brien  suggested  that  re- 
buttal concern  itself  with  the  problem  of 


South- West  Africa,  where  South  Africa 
no  longer  has  any  right  to  be.  What 
should  the  UJ^.  do.  faced  with  the  cjd- 
tumacy  of  South  Africa? 

Chief  Adebo  said  that  he  disagreed 
with  Lord  Caradon  that  the  problem  of 
southern  Africa  should  be  nibbled  at 
piecemeal.  So  long  as  South  Africa 
helps  Rhodesia,  no  sanctions  can  be  ef- 
fective. Until  we  have  dealt  with  South 
Africa,  we  cannot  succeed. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  violence  since 
violence  is  already  present  in  South 
Africa.  How  can  you  deal  with  a  violent 
man,  by  peace  and  patience?  Sanctions 
will  not  work  if  we  do  not  want  them  to 
work. 

South  Africa  acknowledges  that  it  has 
no  right  to  ownership  over  South-West 
Africa.  Until  we  are  veiling  to  confront 
South  Africa,  the  nearly  imanimous  reso- 
lutions of  the  U.N.  will  be  meaningless 
South  Africa  has  to  be  shown  that  we 
mean  it  when  we  say  that  it  has  no  right 
over  South-West  Africa.  The  people  of 
South-West  Africa  have  the  same  right 
to  self-determination  that  those  of 
Botswana  and  others  of  her  neighbors 
have. 

Two  methods  can  be  used :  Persuasion 
or  force.  If  the  friends  of  South  Africa 
would  say  that  they  won't  be  her  friends 
any  more  unless  she  changes.  South 
Africa  will  change.  Announcing  in  ad- 
vance that  we  intend  no  confrontation 
with  South  Africa  does  not  help.  The 
General  Assembly  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem on  its  own  and  eventually  the  prob- 
lem must  go  to  the  Security  Council, 
which  is  likely  to  denounce  South  Africa, 
but  do  nothing  else. 

Chief  Adebo  said  that  he  was  not  ask- 
ing Britain  to  commit  economic  suicide, 
but  it  was  for  Great  Britahi  to  invoke 
the  principle  of  collective  responsibility 
under  article  50  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
Even  though  Great  Britain's  calling  on 
the  Security  Council  for  action  under 
this  article  may  involve  laborious  discus- 
sion, the  step  is  worth  taking.  If  the 
Western  nations  continue  to  support 
South  Africa,  then  the  Security  Council 
will  be  unable  to  act  effectively.  Inter- 
national resources  to  destroy  apartheid 
exist,  and  should  be  used. 

Lord  Caradon  stated  that  Great  Britain 
had  been  to  the  Security  Council  twice. 
It  has  taken  the  first  steps.  Is  an  eco- 
nomic war  against  southern  Africa  prac- 
tical? Will  it  be  effective?  Lord  Cara- 
don said  he  thought  not,  and  believed  in 
the  step-by-step  approach.  Rhodesia, 
the  most  recently  established  outpost  of 
white  supremacy,  should  be  first. 

Professor  LeMelle  agreed  that  a  step- 
by-step  action  is  necessary,  but  the  first 
step  should  be  in  South  Africa.  Since 
the  West  will  not  do  anything  effective  to 
bring  change  in  South  Africa,  the  use 
of  force  should  be  considered  if  the  black 
African  countries  have  the  power  to  use 
it  effectively  and  if  the  positive  approach 
suggested  by  Professor  LeMelle  and  Mr. 
Phillips  faU. 

The  results  of  a  question  period  fol- 
low: 

QTntSTION  Pcxioo 

Question.  If  thl«  Is  a  democratic  confer- 
ence, why  was  no  one  from  Rhodesia  Invited 
to  explain  their  position? 

A  member  of  the  audience  answered  that 
the  UJf,  had  decided  the  case  and  It  didn't 
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aeem  necessary  to  go  over  RhoOBSla's  defense 
to  discuss  disposition  of  the  problem  posed. 

Question.  Why  not  aim  our  attack  on 
South  Africa  through  military  action  over 
Southwest  Africa,  the  area  where  South 
Africa  Is  most  vulnerable? 

Chief  Adebo  stated  that  the  DJ4.  has  taken 


the  position  that  South  Africa  has  no  right 
to  continue  to  administer  Southwest  Africa. 
The  friends  of  South  Africa  should  press  her 
to  avoid  a  confrontation.  The  UJ^.  should 
proceed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  and  impose  economic  sanctions,  and 
If  these  do  not  succeed,  military  sanctions. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  E.  Huss,  Charleston  Heights 
Baptist  Church,  Charleston  Heights,  S.C. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

It  is  with  sincerity.  Father  in  Heaven, 
that  we  earnestly  pray  for  peace  to  come 
to  our  troubled  world. 

We  pray  for  our  enemies,  even  as  Jesus 
taught  us  to  pray.  Enable  them  to  realize 
that  we  merely  seek  justice  and  that  we 
shall  never  lack  in  resoluteness. 

Endow  our  President  with  wisdom. 
Give  our  lawmakers  the  determination  to 
seek  the  right.  Help  them  to  use  their 
high  position  of  responsibility  in  sacrifi- 
cial and  noble  service  to  our  country. 

And,  Father,  help  us  to  humble  our- 
selves, and  to  seek  Thy  face,  and  to  turn 
from  the  ways  of  wickedness.  In  turn 
fulfill  Thy  promise  to  "hear  from  heaven, 
forgive  our  sin  and  heal  our  land." 

We  ask  in  His  dear  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  286)  entitled  "An  act  to  permit 
duty-free  treatment  of  dicyandiamide 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962." 


LET   US   BRING    CONGRESS   UP 
TO  DATE 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  leg- 
islative reorganization  has  been  the  topic 
of  frequent  discussion  and  debate  over 
the  years  in  this  Chamber  and,  I  hope,  at 
long  last  is  approaching  the  stage  of  leg- 
islative action.  The  streamlining  of  Con- 
gress is  a  major  issue  of  concern  today 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  are  living  in 
the  space  age  yet  operating  with  horse- 
and-buggy  machinery.  The  sixties  de- 
mand that  we  take  vital  and  construc- 
tive action  in  this  area. 

I  have  prepared  testimony  for  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  the  proposal 
for  legislative  reorganization.    I  am  in- 


cluding in  the  Record  today  my  sugges- 
tions covering  what  I  consider  a  imique 
change  in  present  practice  which  I  urge 
the  Members  to  read  and  study  carefully 
as  a  basis  for  serious  thought  on  how  we 
can  make  representative  government  in 
this  changing  modem  world  not  cmly 
more  efficient  but  effective. 

My  suggestions,  I  admit,  are  weighted 
on  the  side  of  the  constituent,  yet  I  firm- 
ly beheve  that  they  would  also  prove  to 
be  ultimately  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Members. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  KONRAD 
ADENAUER 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  I  turned  on  my  TV  set  and 
found  myself  imexpectedly  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Konrad  Adenauer. 

It  has  been  a  great  many  years  since 
I  have  been  so  deeply  moved. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
him.  Since  I  speak  a  little  German,  we 
had  a  happy  little  conference.  His 
handshake  was  wonderful.  His  eyes 
were  beyond  anything  one  could  imagine. 

Yesterday  during  the  mass  and  dur- 
ing the  long  procession  evidencing  such 
heartfelt  respect  and  such  deep  feeling 
by  those  soldiers  of  the  new  Germany  I 
was  carried  away.  I  missed  my  com- 
mittee, but  I  did  not  care.  The  com- 
mittee was  not  so  importsuit  just  then, 
though  I  did  get  there  late. 

But  what  that  man  in  his  91  years  has 
given  to  this  world  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able, raising  Germany,  as  he  did,  from 
the  depths  to  a  place  of  respect  among 
the  nations.  I  ssud  a  little  word  in  this 
Chamber  about  his  death,  but  I  could  not 
restrain  myself  from  speaking  as  I  have 
this  morning.  I  hope  some  of  the  rest 
of  you  heard  and  saw  that  satellite  pres- 
entation. I  hope  you  are  reading  the 
pt^jers,  but  most  of  all  I  hope  that  as 
long  as  you  live  you  will  remember  that 
Konrad  Adenauer  wtus  a  man  of  great- 
ness of  soul.  We  know  that  never  the 
spirit  was  bom,  the  spirit  shall  cease  to 
be  never;  birthless,  deathless,  and 
changeless  remaineth  the  spirit  forever. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope,  indeed  my  prayer, 
that  some  of  his  humble  magnificence 
may  have  been  left  among  us  and  that 
we.  sometimes  arrogant,  Americans,  may 
find  it  in  our  hearts. 


FAVOR  KEEPING  OUR  SPACE 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.    PELLY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


Question.  What  will  the  African  countries 
do  If  the  Western  countries  do  nothing? 

Chief  Adebo  answered  that  the  African 
countries  can  do  little  by  themselves  without 
assistance  from  the  U JJ..  the  countries  of  the 
West  and  the  East.  But  those  who  have  the 
power  now  should  use  it  wisely. 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  opEKJsed  to  NASA  Administrator 
James  Webb's  call  for  cooperative  efforts 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  in 
manned  exploration  of  space.  Mr.  Webb 
is  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  law  allows 
only  Congress  the  right  to  make  such  a 
decision,  not  the  administration,  and  not 
an  emotional  Space  Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of 
the  life  of  the  Russian  cosmonaut — as  I 
joined  Americans  in  sorrow  over  the  loss 
of  our  three  astronauts.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  allow  emotion  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  Russia  is  our  real  enemy  in 
Vietnam  where  far  more  American  lives 
are  being  lost  than  in  either  country's 
space  efforts.  It  is  Russia  that  says  they 
should  join  with  Communist  China  to 
"defeat  the  United  States  hi  Vietnam." 
It  is  Rtissia  that  provides  the  missiles 
that  attack  our  fighters  and  bombers. 
And,  it  is  Russia  that  supplies  the' arms 
and  anununition,  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties, that  are  used  daily  against  our 
American  servicemen. 

In  the  space  effort  It  has  been  the 
United  States  that  has  developed  the 
technology  for  space  exploration,  and 
some  of  that  information  is  for  defensive 
military  purposes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not accept  any  proposal  for  sharing  that 
outer  space  information  with  a  country 
that  is  so  openly  trying  to  defeat  us  on 
the  ground. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING, 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY— PERMISSION  TO  SIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Abbltt 

Baring 

BeU 

Berry 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Celler 

Oonyers 

Cowger 

r.linnlnghBrn 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

&ch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Pino 

Foley 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallfianakls 

Glalmo 

Hanna 


[RoUNo.  73) 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawklna 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Holland 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Uathlas,  Md. 

May 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O-Ham,  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 


Pool 

Pudnski 

Riegle 

Bonan 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

WUUams,  Miss. 

WlUlfl 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Toxinger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OP  JUNE  30, 
1954,  AS  AMENDED,  PROVIDINO 
FOR  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
303)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1954, 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  continu- 
ance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNTOENcz  Repoet  (H.  Reit.  No.  208) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  BUI  (S.  303) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  a  further  amendment 
as  follows:  Add  a  new  section  to  read: 

"Sec.  2.  Any  appointment  hereafter  made 
to  the  office  of  the  High  Comml.<-8toner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wayne  N.  Asphiall. 
HucR  L.  Caret. 
James  A.  Halxt, 
John  P.  Saixok. 
RoGESs    C.    B.    Morton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henrt   M.   Jacxsom. 

QUENTIN    N.    BTTROICK, 

Thomas  H.  Kvcrel. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statkmznt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  303)  to  amend  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1964,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
contlniiance  of  clvU  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  S.  303 
agreed  on  the  major  objective,  to  increase 
the  authorized  annual  fiscal  year  impropria- 
tions for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  irom  $17,500,000  to  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $35,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 
The  only  area  of  disagreement  was  with 
respect  to  Section  2  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
version  changed  the  titles  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  Deputy  High  Commis- 
sioner to  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor, 
respectively,  and  provided  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  these  offices  should  be  made 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  House  version  omitted 
these  provisions, 

The  differences  were  resolved  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  designation.  High 
Commissioner,  while  the  House  agreed  that 
future  appointments  to  the  position  would 
be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  des- 
ignation and  appointment  of  the  Deputy 
High  Commissioner  remains  as  at  present. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  Congress  would 
consider  the  request  IX,  at  a  future  date,  the 
citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  through  the  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
ask  that  a  change  be  made  In  the  title  of  the 
High  Commissioner. 

Watnb  N.  Aspinall, 

HtJGH  L.  Caret, 

Jamb  a.  Halxt. 

John  P.  Satlor. 

Rogers   C.   B.   Morton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port is  a  unanimous  report  of  the  con- 
ferees. It  provides  for  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Administrative  OfiQcer  of  the  Trust 
Tarrltory  to  remain  "High  Commission- 
er," and  that  the  Commissioner  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  rather  than 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  a  reason  for  this  new  appointive  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  From  the  beginning, 
the  High  Commissioner  has  been  kn3wn 
as  the  Hiq;h  Commissioner. 

First  the  High  Commissioner  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Then  there 
was  a  secretarial  order,  approved  by  the 
President,  that  the  High  Commissioner 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  posi- 
tion is  sufficiently  important  that  there 
should  be  a  Presidential  appointee  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  Commissioners 
appointment  approved  by  the  Senate  in 
the  past? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Heretofore,  the  High 
Commissioner,  whether  appointed  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  In- 
sisted that  a  nxunber  of  changes  which 
the  other  body  had  put  into  this  bill  when 
it  passed  be  not  agreed  to. 

All  we  are  doing  is  returning  to  the 
same  situation  that  existed  before  the 
President  turned  over  this  Job  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Now  we  will  go  back  to  having  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  and  will  have  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  confirm  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL.  1968 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  9029) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Reifel]  and  myself. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  coMMrrrEE  or  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Comm'ttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9029.  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen! 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Reitel]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  present- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
the  1968  appropriations  bill  for  the  In- 
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terlor  Department  and  related  agencies 
which  covers  30  diverse  agencies  and  Is 
familiarly  known  to  this  House  as  the  all- 
American  bill,  for  It  is  that  legislation 
providing  fimding  not  only  to  build  a 
stronger,  richer  America  through  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources,  both 
land  and  people,  but  to  enhance  the  mag- 
nificent cultural  heritage  of  this  Nation. 

Funds  provided  in  this  bill  go  to  every 
State  in  the  Nation  and  our  territories, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  affect  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  reference  to  our  administration 
of  the  trust  territories,  Samoa,  and 
various  international  negotiations  in 
connection  with  commercial  fish  activi- 
ties. 

This  is  a  bill  full  of  details.  Because 
of  this  and  because  it  covers  so  many 
facets  of  our  national  living,  with  so 
much  to  be  said  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  I  cannot  review  each  Item.  This 
I  regret. 

However,  I  reconmiend  that  each  of 
you  read  the  committee  report  which 
describes  these  items  rather  completely 
and  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
programs  funded  here,  may  I  urge  that 
you  read  the  hearings.  These  are  in 
great  detail,  covering  the  opesrations  of 
each  department.  | 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  highlight 
some  of  the  committee's  major  consid- 
erations. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
appropriation  for  1968  of  roughly  $1.4 
billion.  This  includes  appropriation  of 
receipts  in  the  amount  of  $126,400,000 
but  excludes  borrowing  authorization  for 
the  helium  fund  in  the  amount  of  $16,- 
200.000. 

This  is  $78,482,850  or  5.9  percent  below 
1968  budget  estimates. 

This  recommended  amount  also  rep- 
resents an  11.1-percent  reduction  in  bor- 
rowing authority  and  a  100-percent  re- 
duction in  the  annual  contract  authority. 

Therefore,  the  overall  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  a  6.3-per- 
cent reduction  below  budget  estimates. 
Appropriations  recommended  in  this  bill 
are  $32,151,350  over  the  1967  appropri- 
ation. 

This  comparison  excludes  any  pending 
pay  supplemental  for  the  1967  fiscal 
year,  which  when  considered,  will  leave 
this  bill  $18  million  over  the  amount  of 
funding  available  In  1967  for  direct  ap- 
propriations rather  than  the  approxi- 
mate $33  mirion  listed  In  the  report. 

As  you  review  this  budget,  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  new  authorizing  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  funded 
here  amounted  to  $229,297,000. 

The  19S8  budget  estimate  Included  re- 
quests of  $24,064,700  for  these  activlUes. 

INCOME   AND    RBVENITE 

P"e  oi  the  most  Important  features  of 
this  bill  is  the  income  its  activities  gen- 
erate. 

We  have  a  forecast  of  $1,041  million  In 
n^l  year  1968  revenues  as  compared 
with  $1,023  million  In  fiscal  year  1967,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $18  million. 

♦,  o  vl^^  appropriations  in  this  bUl  are 
♦1-2  billion. 

Receipt  Income  is  only  $197  million 


short  of  funding  the  entire  activity  pro- 
vided here. 

Revenues  could  fund  this  bin  entirely 
if  there  were  not  also  certain  nonrecelpt 
items  of  major  importance  to  the  entire 
United  States,  one  of  which  is  the  $334 
million  provided  for  the  welfare  and  as- 
sistance of  American  Indians. 

There  is  also  a  total  for  support  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Trust  Territories  in  the 
amount  of  $33,113,000. 

EXTENT   or   ACTIVITIES 

On  pages  3  and  4  of  the  report,  the 
committee  has  listed  some  of  the  activi- 
ties funded  in  this  bill: 

Few  Members  realize  the  extent  of 
UJ3.  landownership  under  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Federal  departments. 

For  example,  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  there  are  457.102.198  acres; 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  186.500.000  acres; 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  55,294.080 
acres:  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  28.930,769  acres;  National  Park 
Service,  26,551,432  acres;  a  total  of 
754,288,479  acres,  or  one-third  of  this 
Nation's  land. 

ROAB   construction 

The  road  mileage  Inventory  In  1966  for 
the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  Park  Service  was  266,970  miles. 

Mileage  to  be  constructed  In  1967, 
8,349. 

Mileage  to  be  constructed  in  1968, 
8,763. 

Recreational  visitations 

Iln  millions] 


1966 

calendar 

year, 

actual 

1968 
calender 

year, 
estimated 

Nallonal  Park  Service 

niiroau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife 

135 

17 

38 
160 

160 

rtiireau  of  Land  Management. . 
r.S.  Forest  Service 

SO 
199 

Total 

3J0 

430 

Another  area  of  U.S.  revenues  Is  In: 

TIMBER    production 

Forest  Service:  An  estimated  harvest 
of  12.7  billion  board  feet  of  timber  is 
anticipated  in  1968  from  Forest  Service 
lands  with  a  value  of  $171.5  million. 
This  voliune  represents  about  25  percent 
of  the  total  timber  cut  for  industrial 
purposes  in  the  United  States  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  const  ■uction  of  1.3  mil- 
lion homes  of  average  size.  It  represents 
a  million  jobs  based  on  timber  use. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  also 
administers  the  sale  of  over  1.5  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  annually. 

CRAZING 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  also  ad- 
ministers grazing  of  over  10  million  head 
of  livestock  and  2.7  million  big  game 
animals. 

Forest  Service  provides  grazing  for  7 
million  head  of  livestock  which  provides 
a  continued  and  necessary  source  of 
grazing  required  by  about  20.000  family- 
size  ranch  units  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Indian  education  and  welfare 
Indian  chUdren  In  Federal  day  and 

boarding  schools  total 58,300 

Indian    children    In    public    schools 

total    47,000 

Indians   provided   with   welfare   and 

guidance  services  total 23,000 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  Indian 

Irrigation    systems    total    (number 

of  systems) 300 

MINESAl,    RESOURCES 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  adminis- 
ters mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  some 
780,000,000  acres  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  over  250  million  acres 
of  submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  with  estimated  receipts  of 
$560,000,000  in  1968. 

Geological  Survey  supervises  develop- 
ment and  production  of  minerals  and 
mineral  fuels  on  leased  Federal  Indian 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  the 
armual  value  of  such  production  being 
$1.9  billion  with  royalties  of  over  $250 
million. 

INCREASES    AND    DECRE^ASES 

On  pages  2  and  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port, we  have  enumerated  activities  In 
the  bill  for  which  major  increases  and 
decreases  are  recommended.  A  quick 
glance  at  this  table  lists  activities  em- 
phasized for  1968  and  those  for  which 
funding  is  limited. 

INCREASES 

First.  Additional  education  and  wel- 
fare services  and  other  assistance  to  the 
American  Indian: 

The  committee  is  proud  to  make  fimd- 
ing provisions  for  the  Integration  of 
Indian  youth  into  public  schools.  If  this 
course  is  pursued  with  diligence.  It  will 
eventually  result  in  lower  construction 
costs  in  this  category,  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  greater  breadth  to  the  total 
sum  of  American  education. 

We  have  also  provided  increases  for 
sanitation,  health,  housing,  and  a  wide 
scope  of  general  education  programs,  as 
well  as  Job  training.  These  things  are 
necessary  in  order  that  our  Indian  peo- 
ples may  become  part  of  the  economic 
mainstream  of  America. 

It  is  vital  that  we  constantly  improve 
the  management  of  their  reservation 
lands  and  resources,  provide  adult  edu- 
cation to  close  the  cultural  lag  between 
parent  and  child,  and  to  add  Increasingly 
to  total  Indian  knowledge. 

Costs  are  major  at  this  time  in  many 
Indian  areas  due  to  a  multiplicity  of 
reasons.  It  is  impossible  to  place  Indian 
children  in  public  schools  due  to  a  lack 
of  roads,  and  in  many  instances,  avail- 
ability of  water.  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
struct Indian  hospitals  because  there  is 
a  lack  of  facilities  in  areas  near 
reservations. 

Until  our  Indians  are  provided  with 
decent  housing,  sanitation,  job  training, 
economic  status,  we  will  never  solve  their 
problems  or  social  needs. 

However,  I  think  the  committee  can 
point  to  certain  accomplishments.  In 
1961  there  were  125,450  Indians  In 
school;  In  1965,  there  were  149,462. 

When  we  have  the  last  child  enrolled 
In  school,  we  will  have  begun  to  see  day- 
light.    To  this  end  the  committee  has 
worked  diligently  and  hard. 
Second.  The  second  item  of  Increase  Is 
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that  of  road  conatructlon.  $18,481,000,  This  program  I  will  discuss  In  more  de-  Istratlon,  a  reduction  of  $420  000  beinw 

providing  additional  funding  for  the  U^.  taU  in  just  a  moment.  the  budget  estimate.                ' 

^^^L^i!I**^"»  -.      #  *u           1  *  ^^^-  "^^^^  ^  increased  money  for  The  question  has  been  asked.  "Why 

^Jtir»^?r!fn^^cr.nfSf.?^ioil5^""  ^^""^^^^^    Piotectlon    and    malnte-  are  we  concerned  with  arts  and  humaiS- 

erated  by  spending  in  this  category:  nance  of  national  parlts:    $7,410,200  to  ties  at  this  time?"    I  would  like  to  read 

Sale  and  use  of  Forest  Service  provide  for  increased  visitations  and  use  two  quotations — one  from  a  letter  to  me 

resoxirces     In     fiscal     I9e6  with  the  necessary  funding  for  malnte-  by  the  acting  president  of  the  Universitv 

amounted  to $173,900,000  nance  and  Construction.  of  CaUfomiawhosald- 

Increase   over    1966. 38.600.000  ui  v.»uiuiiiu»  wuuoaiu. 

1968  receipts  are  estimated  at..     180,700.000  iwckkases  A  nation  which  neglects  such  basic  areas 

The  next  item  wiilch  I  would  like  to  o'  inquiry  as  history,  archeology,  phUosophy, 

Third.  A  third  increase  is  for  addl-  discuss  briefly  is  that  of  decreases  *°**  jurisprudence  win  and  itself  adrift  with- 

tlonal  requirements  of   the   U.S.  Forest  Each  cut  ha.q  b«>pn   Innlcpd  at    «tiiH  °"*  perspective  in  a  world  it  cannot  under- 

Servlce,  $11 .426.000  for  thinning,  salvage,  nized    priorities  dSussed     Cute  Se'  '"*'^-   ^""^  '*"*'  '*  ^^  ^*  *  Xundamenui 

aerial  logging,  recreation,  research,  tree  SS  n^JSnneT  tS    nrinSS    l^hVr  "°'^*"**^'^  °'  ''^i'-,,/  f^"^'*  ^•^"='' 

eenetlcs    fireflchtine    and  <;n  forth  •  P^'^™^*'-    travel,    prmttog.    Other  neglects   languages  and  Uterature  will  find 

geneucs,  nrengnting,  ana  so  torth.  services,  and  in  many  Instances  they  are  itself  inarticulate  in  a  world  where  survival 

TKWKiNO  AND  SALVAGE  Small,  housekeeping  details  for  economy,  may  depend  on  the  communlcatlou  of  ideas. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  There  is  no  "credibility  gap"  here  be-  ^  nation  which  takes  smau  interest  in  the 

the  budget  proposed  an  appropriation  of  tween  the  committee  s  frank  decreases  f**""*  °^  i^  artistic  endeavors  and  fails  to 

$560,000  for  thinning  and  salvage  activity  and  the  public's  shouted  desire  for  econ-  ffTJ^!'';!!^  *^°*}f,°  *^ /!!*«*h*'.»''''"'='T 

in  western  Oregon.    The  committee  has  omy    in    spending,    even    though    that  SL^m^^^^g^nLi     iSTof  thesL  a^^^^^^^ 

recommended    that    $760,000    be    made  economy  be  drastic  and  hurtful  in  many  professional  concerns  of  the  humanist    He 

available  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage-  instances.  U  not  a  marginal  contributor  to  society,  hib 

ment  for  thinning  and  salvage  work  in  None  of  the  committee  enjoyed  making  work  is  vital. 

1968.    However,  instead  of  appropriating  any  cuts.    Each  Member  of  Congress  has  second    John  Adams    aft/.r  a  trin  tn 

the  additional  funds  it  is  the  recommen-  been  vitaUy  concerned  with  his  or  her  Pal^ln  1787  wrote^hl?  wtfe  Abtai 

datlon    of    the     committee     that    the  district  and  with  appropriaUons  for  its  _  '                   °                ^*'  '^'''^*"- 

$760,000  be  deducted  from  the  25  percent  betterment.  *"*?  mechanic  arts  tre  those  which  we  have 

available  in  the  Oregon  and  California  From  the  budget  requests,  from  the  ^^t '?L*\S/anc^  Tn""l5u"  .'TmS 

grant  lands  fund  and  be  earmarked  for  hearings  and  from  the  careful  review  of  study  poutlcs  and  war.  that  my  sons  may 

this   purpose.     This   amount,   with  the  items,  the  committee  has  tried  to  develop  have    liberty    to    study    mathematics   and 

$4,598,000  provided  in  the  budget  base  a  program  of  orderly  progress,  not  as  philosophy,  geography,  natural  hutory  and 

for  forest  management,  will  provide  a  fast  as  many  of  us  would  like  naval    architecture,    navigation,    commerce 

total  of  $5,358,000  for  forest  manage-  The  largest  decreases  are  •  *'***  agriculture,  in  order  to  give  their  chiu 

ment  work,  including  thinning  and  sal-  First    In   the   construction   faciHti*.^-  '^'■*°,   *   ^5ll*  **°   '*"/*!   painting,   poetry 

vage,  for  the  1968  fiscal  year.  $35  729  600             '^""^'^ction   faculties,  music,  architecture,  statuary,  tapestry  and 

The  Forest  Service  budget  for   1968  Thes^   items  range   from   an   Indian  ^"^   ""■ 

contains  a  request  for  $1,424,000  to  sell  health  hospital  f or  wWch  pla^Sing  waS  "^^  ^^^^  ®***^'  ^  P"'"*^  °^  *^  ^°"- 

and  harvest  thim^ing  and  salvage  ma-  S  yet  Sfete  to  For^^^^  stituUon  it  is  proud  of  the  thought  which 

terialasfoUows:  struction   and  low   priority   park   con-  '^^"^kL"'^":  .Sometimes  few  of  us  re- 

Seu  280  muiion  board  feet  at  $2.67  struction  member  that  its  background  is  deep  in 

per  1,000  board  feet $748,000  Second   In    saline    water    research-  ^ne  humanities. 

Harvest  210  mUUon  board  feet  at  eon  OOO  000                                      researcn.  j^  ^^^  magnificent  book,  "A  Miracle  at 

$3.22  per  1,000  board  feet 676,000  »"  v,octr!^ior.,.o  of  ♦!,»  f  ki    i     *i,    u     ,  Philadelphia,"  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen 

^,                                  of  tKxSrtr^i^htinSJlL^^t?*  *'**'''  reviewed  the  background  Of  James  Madl- 

^°^ — -  l.«4.000  °V;j,%[^,^'^^^f,8f'  I'l'^^^^H^*'^  '^^r  sons  documentation  for  the  Federal  con- 
To  the  extent  that  funding  for  the  reg-  Tnll  Se  Si  For  ^toe  ISLr  re  ^«""°"  °'  '''^'  *h«"  ^'  ^'"^'^  '^°°^" 
ular  sales  and  harvest  timber  program  ^arch  onlv^SOO  oon  i^matnPrt  of  tL  Jefferson,  then  in  Paris,  asking  for 
are  not  required,  the  Forest  Service  has  ruthori^^uVwhic A^^^  anDro  "whatever  may  throw  light  on  the  gen- 
Indicated  that  additional  funds  could  be  nriated  ®™^  constitution  of  the  several  confed- 
uaed  for  thinning  and  salvage  work.  In  ,  f  '  ,  n  u  <  ^  i  x  eracies  which  have  existed."  Books  from 
its  report,  the  Conunittee  has  stated  it  t^it?  thl.  «?)J{7oh?oh5^  k...^^!^  V'm'''  Jefferson  arrived  by  sailing  vessel,  not  by 
would  be  inclined  to  give  favorable  con-  Jf "^  ^T  ^""^o'^a^on  ^"^  legislation  Q^es  and  twos,  but  by  the  hundreds- 
sideration  to  the  reprograming  of  funds  tiff  "iL^fLn  enacted^  Therefore,  biographies,  memoirs,  histories.  These 
for  this  purpose.  the  committee  has  approved  funding  for  documents  on  humanities  enabled  James 

Recreation.    I  think  it  is  interesting  to  T^\7^},"  ^  r^t  ®'''*"'  2    ^"^""^  Madison  to  be  the  best  informed  man 

note  here  that  U5.  Forest  Service  lands  t!^}^°!^]^?L^i}'f^Ji^f  °''fj^^  and  our  leading  constitutional  architect 

have  shown  the  greatest  increase  in  vlsl-  ?f  l^^Tni-Sirv  «^fthS^n^  ZV^^f^-  »'  ^^  federal  Convention, 

tatlons  of  any  lands  in  the  United  States.  Jf  'iilt^fi^If,  «d  Jufin^f  f Sfit H^^  May  I  further  remind  the  House  that 

Someone  said  to  me  one  day  on  the  floor  llf "t^,S  *i^!'  I^Ih  j^  h     T>?^*.,^°'^  the  committee  of  this  Congress  has  set 

of  this  Congress.  "Why  do  we  need  to  t^/^^'^i'^.^TL^  fi^lnniH  t^.SJ^f  a^^de  funds  for  technology  and  scientiflc 

spend  money  on  forests  and  parks?    We  ^^I^^I^j!!  ""^  ^^  *°'^**  ^^°"^  *  programs  in  forestry,  fisheries,  and  wUd- 

didn't  have  these  things  yesterday  and  it  ^,„  k^  i        *        i          .     ^  „  Ufe,  but  equally  important,  our  humani- 

was  a  pretty  good  world."  ot^    ?i  1^  it^  t^t'a*!  .? imi^  f  "es    provide    social    and    philosophical 

it^LT^^XXS.ltZS'SS^-  ?i^the^?otoJSa*^^aftc"a'r"ri^er%°^  guidelines  enabling  us  to  use  these  in 

oy'S  bu't*^  h^'^Se^rgr^SSLS?  K-  "  ^^  "°*  ^'^  t*^  .l^'^'Z  ^^^x^.^i  T  S"  well  iS  T^ember  that  a 

?Sl^ea?^  o?.  r^^'^   °l  ^^^r^T '  ^^e^                 "               "  grSt  mary"p:Se  nev^lSl*?  thfSde^ 

2?^iVu1i;^.rd crpav:S?ntr"""°°'  I  would  Uke  to  discuss  With  you  for  walks  of  a  city  to  use  a  flsh^le  or  htmt. 

At  this  late  date  in  our  history  we  are  *    moment    the    arts    and    humanities  They  do.  however,  spend  their  Satur- 

now  trying  to  leave  for  those  who  will  budget  request.  days  and  Sundays  In  museums,  galleries, 

come  after  us  some  part  of  that  "good  *■""  **"•  HXTMANrnra  Btnwrr  ««Qt7isT  at  theaters,  and  with  lx)oks. 

way  of  life."    This,  I  think,  is  in  essence  The  committee  approved  $11,700,000.  The  mind  and  additions  to  Its  sum  of 

the  concept  of  the  multiple-use  purpose  A  reduction  of  $4,670,000  below  the  budg-  knowledge  is  their  recreation, 

of  the  Forest  Service.  et  request  of  $16,370,000.     Of  thlB,  the  The  committee  regrets  that  we  could 

Fourth.  The  fourth  Increase  Is  in  the  arts  endowment  share  is  $7,000,000.    A  not  fund  both  the  arts  and  humanities 

acquisition  of  land  under  the  land  and  reduction  of  $1,750,000.    The  humanities  to  the  full  extent  of  the  1968  budgetary 

water     conservation     fund     program,  endowment  share  is  $3,500,000.   A  reduc-  estimates,  for  the  amount  reported  here 

$9,500,000 — an  advance  from  the  general  tlon  of  $2,500,000.  is  only  one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent 

^^^^-  Also  provided  Is  $1,200,000  for  admin-  of  the  total  U.S.  budget.    However,  I  am 
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sure  that  everyone  realizes  legislation  is 
usually  compromise. 

LAKD   AND    WATER    CONSERVATION    TWTO 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  Con- 
gress and  the  departments  is  that  of 
continuing  land  escalation  costs  and  the 
rising  price  between  authorization  and 
funding.  This  has  been  of  concern  to 
the  committee  in  prior  years.  It  con- 
tinues to  be.  This  year  as  the  first  step, 
the  President  suggested  a  $32  million  ad- 
vance appropriation  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  for  land  acqui- 
sition. 

First.  The  States  wanted  60  percent  of 
this  advance  appropriation ;  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  only  a  total  of  $9,500,- 
000,  plus  $110,000,000  of  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  receipts. 

States  will  receive  $65,000,000. 

Federal  agencies  will  receive  $51.- 
725,000. 

Percentagewise,  this  breaks  down  as 
55.5  percent  for  the  States  and  44.5  per- 
cent for  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  of  the  critical  budget  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  problems 
of  war  and  the  national  debt,  the  com- 
mittee was  extremely  careful  and 
thoughtful  about  spending  the  full  $32 
million  advance.  Thus,  we  have  only  re- 
ported $9,500,000.  We  were  selective  on 
priorities  for  parks,  forests,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fish  and  WUdllfe— perhaps  too 
selective.  You  will  note  that  tables  on 
page  13  review  the  reductions.  No  one 
section  of  the  country  has  received  all  the 
money  or  all  the  cuts. 

The  committee  is  deeply  concerned  that 
we  felt  we  could  not  afford  to  spend  not 
only  the  full  $32  million  but  perhaps  a 
great  deal  more,  and  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  if  I  did  not  say  that  some  of  to- 
day's cuts  may  well  be  increased  costs 
for  the  future.  These  conservation  cuts 
can  only  be  described  as  a  casualty  of 
war  and  debt.  They  also  are  the  echo 
from  those  who  have  said  "cut  the 
budget,  we  refuse  to  pay  additional 
taxes." 

I  would  like  to  say  as  we  discuss  the 
wide  differential  between  authorization 
and  spending,  that  the  American  people 
should  look  at  the  willful  speculator  with 
appraising  eyes  and  the  speculator 
should  take  stock  of  himself.  He.  too. 
should  remember  that  this  is  his  United 
States  and  that  speculation  costs  caused 
by  his  greed  are  unconscionable  addi- 
wonal  tax  burdens  which  he,  too.  will 
Dear  and  undoubtedly  grumble  about. 

There  are  those  in  this  body  and  in 
this  country  who  may  say,  "Why  spend 
money  this  year  on  recreation  at  all." 
It  is  well  for  them  to  remember  that  our 
country  is  urging  people  to  stay  at  home 
because  of  the  gold  drain  abroad, 
rherefore,  it  is  obvious  we  must  invest 
m  the  development  of  areas  for  our  own 
recreation  programs. 

We  have  provided  money  In  this  bUl 
for  an  experimental  fish  protein  plant  as 
part  of  a  hopeful  answer  to  the  world's 
nurigry  people.  For  those  who  complain 
inat  this  is  "fish  versus  com.  or  wheat  or 
m.m  *"^'"  ™*y  ^  say  there  are  so  many 
muiions  of  hungry  people  In  the  worid 
we  must  make  use  of  every  food  resource 
at  our  conmiand. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Bureau  of 


Commercial  Fisheries  for  their  negotia- 
tions this  year  with  Russia  in  developing 
policies  relative  to  our  off-shore  fishing 
and  particularly  emphasizing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  preservation  of  fish  spawning 
beds.  The  time  continues  to  grow  short- 
er for  the  entire  world  to  plan  a  compre- 
hensive oceanographic  conservation  pro- 
gram for  resources. 

Last  year  the  committee  did  not  au- 
thorize money  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  ship  construction  in  Poland. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House  to- 
day that  as  a  result,  our  own  domestic 
shipbuilding  concerns  have  entered  in- 
to this  program  and  have  begim  to  de- 
velop trawlers  for  American  use.  This 
is  most  welcome. 

COOPERATIVE  nsH  tJNrrs 

The  amount  of  funds  involved  here 
is  not  great,  but  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived critical  testimony  with  regard  to 
the  fact  that  cooperative  fish  unite  and 
cooperative  wildlife  research  unite  are 
not  funded  uniformly.  The  committee 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
to  correct  this  situation  in  the  1968 
budget  estimate.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  Buieau. 

The  committee  therefore  dlrecte  that 
the  funding  for  the  cooperative  fish 
unite  in  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine.  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  each  be  in- 
creased by  $9,200  in  fiscal  year  1968.  to 
bring  these  unite  up  to  par  with  the 
funding  of  other  fish  unite  and  to  absorb 
the  additional  cost. 

The  committee  has  further  directed 
the  Bureau  to  take  action  to  equalize  the 
funding  for  wildlife  cooperative  research 
unite  in  ite  budget  next  year  and  in- 
dicated that  if  tills  were  not  done,  the 
committee  would  teke  similar  action  on 
wildlife  research  unite. 

BIACKBIRSS 

The  committee  had  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  relative  to  farm  crop  damage 
by  blackbirds.  We  have  recommended 
an  appropriation  for: 

Research $260,000 

Operation 150,000 

Site  selection  for  research  center 60, 000 

In  addition  there  is  $800,000  included 
in  this  bill  for  control  of  birds.  The 
committee  in  ite  report  dlrecte  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  to  use  a  major 
portion  of  these  funds  for  blackbirds. 
Total  money  available  for  these  black- 
bird problems  is  therefore  slightly  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Because  the  question  Is  always  asked, 
"Can  we  afford  this  bill?"  I  want  to 
say  we  cannot  afford  not  to  spend  this 
money. 

The  American  Nation  does  not  hesitate 
to  spend  money  in  far  less  fruitful  ways. 
From  the  Department  of  Commerce  I 
have  the  following  figures:  In  the  year 
1965,  for  tobacco  alone,  Americans  spent 
$8,420,000,000;  on  alcoholic  beverages  we 
spent  $12,940,000,000.  Therefore,  does 
anyone  suggest  we  cannot  pay  for  the 
preservation  of  our  American  resources? 
For  the  land  which  holds  our  foreste  and 
about  2  trillion  barrels  of  oil  resources, 
safesTiards  purity  of  our  water  and  pro- 
vides sMicess  to  areas  of  beauty  of  our 
Nation? 


It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  some 
of  today's  conservation  coste  are  the  re- 
sult of  yesterday's  recklessness.  In  my 
own  State  there  are  streams  where  sal- 
mon no  longer  spawn  because  of  old  logs 
and  snag  debris,  costly  to  remove. 

I  doubt  that  Americans  ever  again  ap- 
proach our  natural  resources  with  care- 
less, greedy  abandon.  Instead,  there 
will  be  caution,  care,  and  conservation. 

Finally,  the  money  we  appropriate  to- 
day Is  another  pledge  from  this  Congress 
to  those  who  walk  here  long  after  we  are 
gone,  that  they  may  iiiherit  in  fullest 
measure  the  splendor  which  Is  America 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  With 
pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  history  is  being 
made  today.  Another  event  in  the  great 
history  of  this  body  is  taking  place  to- 
day, because  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  is  the  first  lady 
to  be  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
first  gentlewoman  of  the  House  to  han- 
dle on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  bill  com- 
ing out  first  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  of  which  she  Is  chairman 
and  which  will  later  come  from  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Han- 
sen] is  the  first  gentlewoman  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  handle  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  first  bill  re- 
ported out  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
all  of  us  should  pause  to  recognize  and 
realize  what  this  wonderful  legislator 
has  contributed  today  and  shall  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  history  of  this  great 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  being 
the  first  lady  Member,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously s toted,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  in  the 
entire  history  of  our  great  and  beloved 
country.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen] 
is  the  first  lady  Member  of  the  House  to 
handle  on  the  floor  of  the  House  an  ap- 
propriation biU. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusette,  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  those  remarits. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  it  gives  me  great  pride,  under 
the  magnificent  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusette, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  Represento- 
tlves  [Mr.  McCormack],  to  express  my 
personal  gratitude  for  this  opportunity. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  3^eld  to  the  dlsthiguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kkllt]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
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which  have  Just  been  made  by  our  be- 
loved and  distlngxilshed  Speaker.  I.  too. 
want  to  say  that  not  alone  \s  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  most  capable 
and  most  able  and  well  liked,  but  I  fur- 
ther wish  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  played  no  small  part  in  seeing  that 
the  rights  of  women  In  this  House  of 
Representatives  have  had  equal  jurisdic- 
tion and  recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
for  yielding. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  York  for 
her  remarks,  and  to  again  reiterate  that 
it  has  truly  been  a  demonstration  of  equal 
opportunity  for  me  to  serve  In  this  great 
deliberative  body,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  our  very 
beloved  Speaker. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  note  that  the  com- 
mittee withheld  the  budgeted  amount  of 
about  $2.9  million  for  the  completion  of 
the  visitors  center  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

As  the  gentlewoman  knows,  this  is  not 
a  new  project  and  the  work  needs  to  be 
done  on  time.  I  wonder  if,  by  delaying 
this  project.  It  might  resiilt  in  a  higher 
cost. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This 
Is  not  the  only  project  postponed  by  the 
committee  that  might  cost  more  to  com- 
plete in  the  future.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  Federal  Government  has 
already  appropriated  $17,250,000  for 
construction  of  this  project.  Contribu- 
tion of  local  funds  amounted  to  $5,750,- 
000. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
budgetary  problems  are  not  of  the  con- 
cern they  are  this  year,  and  that  some 
of  these  very  worthwhile  projects,  in- 
cluding the  Jefferson  National  Expan- 
sion Memorial  can  be  fimded  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  gentlewoman 
knows  that  this  is  a  joint  project,  under 
which  the  Federal  Government,  I  be- 
lieve, bears  three-fourths  of  the  cost  and 
the  city  bears  one-fourth. 

In  looking  over  the  hearings,  there 
appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
city's  ability  to  match  the  Federal  funds, 
due  to  a  pending  bond  issue.  Was  there 
actually  any  uncertainty  before  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  believe  the  committee  was  particu- 
larly concerned  with  that  aspect  in  our 
considerations.  We  are  concerned  that 
adequate  zoning  protection  be  main- 
tained against  high  buildings  in  this  area 
so  that  the  view  of  the  memorial  will 
not  be  obstructed. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  believe  we  have  to 
resolve  that  problem.  I  do  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  Interest 
In  this.  I  hope  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  funds  will  be  forthcoming  in 
order  that  we  may  use  this  wonderful 
memorial. 
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Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  May  I  assure  not  only  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
but  also  every  other  Member  of  the 
House  that  the  gentlewoman  is  inter- 
ested in  every  aspect  of  this  wonderful 
Nation  of  ours,  from  the  trust  territory 
to  Maine,  and  from  Alaska  to  Florida. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  With 
pleasure. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
for  her  very  well  orgsuiized  and  compre- 
hensive statement  and  report,  which  was 
made  in  her  usual  competent  manner. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  page 
33  of  the  report.  I  observe  that  \mder 
the  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Service 
there  are  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  under  the  Weeks 
Act.  I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  last  year  I  received 
many  complaints  from  constituents  in 
my  district  which  caused  me  to  look  into 
the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  Forest 
Service  not  only  in  my  district  but  all 
over  the  United  States.  I  feel  today 
with  our  pressing  budgetary  problems 
it  Is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  purchase  any  forest 
lands  purely  for  the  purpose  of  timber 
management,  because  today,  1967.  the 
simple  fact  is  that  our  private  landown- 
ers can  manage  our  timber  resources 
just  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government 
and  in  many  cases  do  a  better  job  and 
still  have  the  lands  in  taxation. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  what  lands,  if 
any,  the  Forest  Service  will  be  permitted 
to  purchase  under  the  appropriations 
in  this  act. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
Is  wide  range  of  spending  on  Forest 
Service  lands.  There  is  the  trade  item, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  in  the  field  of 
timber  management.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  trade  ownerships  to  work  out 
land  problems. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  exchange 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
is  also  a  provision  to  acquire  lands  which 
are  for  sale.  These  things  are  constantly 
reviewed,  because  there  may  be,  for  ex- 
ample, a  piece  of  land  adjoining  a  Fed- 
eral Forest  Service  area  that  can  be  used 
for  timber  or  recreation.  It  might  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  a  piece  of  forest 
land  if  it  is  not  bought  for  forest  man- 
agement. This  is  one  of  the  criteria  that 
the  Forest  Service  uses.  I  think  wise 
and  prudent  management  is  used  at  all 
times.  We  have  directed  them  to  pur- 
chase these  lands  with  the  greatest  care. 
You  will  find  all  of  these  items  of  land 
management  are  discussed  in  great  de- 
tail in  our  hearings. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  squaring  up  of  land  ownership.  I 
also  have  no  objection  to  the  purchase 
of  recreational  lands.  But  I  do  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
that  we  should  be  very  careful  in  our 
land  purchases,  because  I  think  it  would 
be  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  in  this 
day  and  age. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.    I  as- 


sure you  they  do  not  have  the  fimds  to 
be  anything  but  careful. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding  and  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  join  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  in  complimenting  tlie 
gentlewoman,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  the  very  splendid  presen- 
tation which  she  has  made  and  the  mas- 
tery of  a  very  difficult  and  widespread 
field  which  she  has  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  her  presentation.  I 
particiilarly  want  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  recognition  of  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  Improved  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  Indian 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  various  things  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  has  done  in  this 
area  and  to  her  very  able  leadership  of 
this  very  fine  subcommittee  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  our  very  fine  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  Dakotas.  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  ReifelI  has  given  to  her  every  as- 
sistance in  the  effort  toward  trying  to 
improve  the  opportunities  for  the  Indian 
people  through  focusing  upon  this  prob- 
lem a  greater  amount  of  attention  to  this 
Important  element  of  the  society  of  our 
great  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  is  walk- 
ing in  the  same  pmthway  that  our  great 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan],  walked  when 
he  served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
this  most  important  subcommittee,  and 
he  said  that  this  bill  represented  an  in- 
vestment in  America,  an  investment  in 
building  a  better  America.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  shares  that 
view,  I  am  quite  sure,  based  upon  what 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  has  said. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  thimk  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN].  Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  the  dlstlngidshed  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  to  my  other  col- 
leagues that  I  follow  very  humbly  in  the 
distinguished  footsteps  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  KniwAN],  and  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Denton,  in  the 
consideration  of  Items  in  this  bill  which 
contribute  to  an  Important  segment  of 
our  society. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  who  serve  on 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  those  who 
serve  on  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  been  magnificent,  able, 
capable.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the 
distingxiished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kirwan  1  deserves  a  great  deal  of  appre- 
ciation for  his  magnificent  contribution 
to  the  resources  of  this  great  country. 
His  leadership  and  foresight  have  made 
possible  a  better  land  for  millions  of 
Americans  to  enjoy.    It  has  taken  greet 
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courage  and  wisdom  and  both  of  these 
attributes  he  has  in  full  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  change  which  this 
committee  has  undertaken  to  bring 
about,  has  been  designed  for  the  best  in- 
terests and  on  behalf  of  the  resources  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distingiiished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EDMONDSON].  in  his  remarks  Insofar 
as  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  the  fur- 
ther observation  to  the  effect  that  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  has  had  very 
fine  training  as  a  result  of  the  gentle- 
woman's service  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  our 
great  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  one  question, 
however. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentlewoman  will 
return  to  page  38  of  the  report — and  call- 
ing the  gentlewoman's  attention  to  the 
"Indian  Claims  Commission,"  I  see  that 
the  conunlttee  has  Increased  the  appro- 
priation to  the  extent  of  $118,000. 

However,  in  the  language  of  the  re- 
port it  is  stated  that  this  is  designed  for 
the  employment  of  five  additional  at- 
torneys to  assist  In  the  processing  of 
Indian  claims  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
Increased  cost  of  processing  of  Indian 
claims  and  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
additional  expenses  connected  therewith, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Hansen],  Was  there  any  consider- 
ation given  to  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  employment  of  two 
additional  Commissioners  to  serve  on  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission? 

Now.  I  preface  that  interrogation  with 
the  fact  that  I  realize  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  passed  this  legislation 
a  short  time  ago. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  realizes.  $118,000 
would  not  take  care  of  the  salaries  of 
those  two  additional  Commissioners  and 
the  necessary  exoenses  incident  to  their 
addition  to  the  Commission. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  distingu'shed  gentleman 
from  Florida  Is  correct.  Tliere  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  which  was  held 
In  the  subcommittee  upon  tl.ls  subject. 
However,  at  the  time  we  were  holding 
hearings  on  this  bill,  the  authorization 
for  this  change  in  organization  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  had  not 
passed,  nor  had  it  been  passed  at  the 
time  of  the  markup  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  hope  of  our 
subcommittee,  and  the  hope  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  we 
can  expedite  the  processing  of  the  tre- 
mendous backlog  which  is  Involved  in  the 
settlement  of  various  Indian  claims  now 
pending. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 


the  distinguished  gentlewoman  for  her 
response  to  my  interrogation. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  for  her 
presentation  of  this  rather  difficult  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  is  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan).  and  I  am 
sure  she  is  going  to  continue  to  do  a  very 
magnificent  job. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley],  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
leadership  which  has  previously  been 
demonstrated  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  has  laid 
the  groundwork  for  making  this  an  easier 
task. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  jrield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
state  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
also  should  say  something  about  the  Re- 
publican members  who  have  served  on 
this  most  important  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one. 
sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  lt>e  par- 
tisan. However,  I  feel  It  is  important 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  is  a  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  bill  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  has  undertaken 
to  do  an  effective  job  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel],  has 
been  diligent  and  thoughtful  and  most 
considerate  In  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

And  although  I  am  an  easterner  with- 
out too  much  background  on  the  subject 
directly  I,  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  that  what  th's  subcommittee  does  is 
really  important  to  every  part  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  speak  briefiy  in  behalf  of  appropria- 
tions for  museums  and  for  endowments 
for  the  arts  and  hiunanltles  contained 
in  this  bill. 

The  money  provided  in  this  bill  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  is  necessarily 
modest  in  terms  of  the  total  budget 
because  of  our  pressing  needs  in  other 
areas  of  endeavor.  However,  by  mak- 
ing this  appropriation,  we  will  hearten 
and  encourage  the  arts  and  humsuiities. 
Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  them. 
Let  us  not  strangle  the  song  in  the  throat 
of  the  singer.  Let  us  not  extinguish  the 
hopeful  light  of  leamii;g. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  May  I  say 
it  has  laeen  a  pleasure  to  have  him  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
join  in  expressing  to  the  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  who  served  with 
diligence  on  the  committee,  my  appre- 


ciation for  their  thoughtful,  nonparti- 
san approach.  I  might  say  there  was 
no  partisan  approach  at  all  concerning 
our  American  land,  and  this  i&  as  It 
should  be. 

•     Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
wish  to  add  my  word  of  commendation  to 
those  already  spoken  with  regard  to  the 
work  the  gentlewoman  has  done  on  this 
constructive  legislation.  I  would  tdso 
add  that  my  commendation  goes  to  all 
members  on  the  committee,  and  to  the 
staff,  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  statement. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  HANSEN  Of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  for  doing  a  very  fine  job  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel) 
for  his  thoughtfulness  in  bringing  about 
this  bill  today. 

There  are  two  specific  items  in  the  bill 
that  our  people  in  the  State  of  California 
want  to  thank  them  for,  that  is,  the  con- 
sideration given  for  the  forest  roads  and 
trails,  and  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  made  available  for 
the  Forest  Service  for  that  purpose. 

Also  for  the  committee's  consideration 
in  the  way  of  land  acquisition,  wherein 
moneys  have  been  made  available  for  the 
Whiskejrtown  Reservoir  «uid  national 
park  area,  which  is  going  to  be  a  great 
help  to  our  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
our  Speaker,  and  the  remarks  of  our 
other  colleagues  who  have  conomented  on 
this  historic  day  now  taking  place.  I  do 
this  not  only  in  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  fa- 
miliarized herself  with  the  hearings,  and 
in  presenting  this  difficult  bill  of  such 
broad  public  importance  and  appeal,  but 
to  the  members  of  her  staff  and  her 
committee  in  mastering  the  contents  and 
in  presenting  the  bill  here  in  such  a 
I>oignant  and  succinct  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  was 
even  more  gracious  and  charming  in  the 
handling  of  her  subcommittee  hearings, 
and  this  is  indeed  an  historic  occasion. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  review  the  hear- 
ings and  re{>ort  in  some  detail,  as  the 
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gentlewoman  knows,  I  believe  it  is  well 
organized,  and  presented. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  that 
she  spoke  of  so  ably  in  her  opening  re- 
marks In  the  well  about  "land  acquisi- 
tion." I  simply  want  to  parochially  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted and  had  referred  three  bills,  one 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  one 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  one  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  implementing  the 
hearings  held  4  years  ago  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  Land  Ac- 
quisitlcm,  about  which  nought  was  done. 
Secoiid,  insofar  as  the  fees  for  the 
"land  conservation  and  water  use  fund," 
for  the  people  of  our  Nation,  they  make 
a  new  argument  for  bills  to  make  this 
the  land  of  free  water  instead  of  the 
land  of  the  double  fee. 

And  I  would  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the 
need  for  the  golden  nugget  and /or  the 
"golden  eagle"  to  aspire  to  additional 
land  acquisition,  it  will  not  be  pushed,  as 
It  is  so  unfair  to  the  tiged  people,  Is 
impossible  of  Implementation  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  should  be  applied 
by  them  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  reser- 
voirs, not  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  I 
also  note  the  gentlewoman  says  we  now 
have  control  of  34  percent  of  the  land 
mass  in  the  Federal  Oovemment,  where- 
as a  few  years  ago  we  were  developing 
homestead  laws  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  land  under  Federal  control.  We 
must  not  becOTie  too  central,  too  Fed- 
eral, and  exercise  too  much  control. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding.  I  believe  this  has 
been  a  magnificent  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion, and  I  further  compliment  the 
other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  this  fine  subcommittee  work  on  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mrs.     HANSEN    of    Washington.      I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  his  very  generous  remarks. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  certainly 
want  to  Join  all  of  my  colleagues  in  offer- 
ing accolades  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington.  I  appreciated  her  courte- 
ous attention  when  I  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  committee.  In  my  opin- 
ion, she  has  done  a  commendable  job  in 
handling  this  bill  from  start  to  finish. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  refer  to  page 
35  of  the  report  and  simply  ask  a  ques- 
tion, which  I  think  I  know  the  answer  to. 
This  relates  to  forestry  research.  As  you 
know,  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
requesting  an  amount  for  Humboldt  Col- 
lege. I  imderstand  that  probably  the 
resaon  for  not  including  this  was  be- 
cause of  the  overall  fiscal  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  Vietnam  situation.  Is 
that  Just  about  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion or  is  there  any  policy  that  the  com- 
mittee had? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
committee  has  tried  to  use  giildelines  of 
priority  wherever  possible.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  as  he  so  well  knows,  I  also 
come  from  a  forest  area  and  no  one  Is 
more  deeply  interested  in  providing  these 
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forest  research  facilities  than  I.  One  ex- 
ample is  the  research  facility  for  animal 
damage.  In  two  States  of  the  Northwest 
some  $15  million  of  damage  is  done  to 
young  trees  and  seedlings  each  year.  so. 
I  completely  share  his  concern  and  I  as- 
sure him  that  I  hope  our  budgetary  dif- 
ficulties are  not  resolved  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  this  necesaary  research  for  our 
forests. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Certainly  the 
amount  you  have  provided  for  forest 
roads  and  trails  and  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  forest  industry  in  the  for- 
estry States,  and  while  all  of  us  would 
like  to  have  more  of  these  projects  In 
particular  in  our  budget,  I  assure  you 
of  one  thing.  I  wiU  be  back  before  your 
committee  next  year  and  I  Intend  to 
support  this  bill  against  any  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  distingul::hcd  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLINQ.  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  what  It  did  and  for  the 
assurance  of  the  attempt  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  so-called  nuisance  birds. 
This  problem  is  becoming  more  serious 
each  year  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
committee  recognizes  its  responsibility 
here  in  attempting  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman.  The 
committee  was  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  bird  damage,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  will  give  maximum  atten- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
with  pleasure  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  my  colleague  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  First,  may  I  say  I  want 
to  Join  aU  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
complimented  the  gentlewoman  for  the 
fine  job  she  has  done  as  chairman  of  this 
committee,  which  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  bill. 

I  suppose  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  In  agreement  with  the  report 
of  the  committee.  I  regret  very  much 
the  action  of  the  committee  striking  out 
the  funds  for  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  Reading  the  record 
and  the  report,  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  committee's  action.  This 
new  and  beautiful  park  area  suffered 
discriminatory  treatment.  It  alone  of 
all  the  new  developments  was  denied 
funds. 

On  page  13  of  the  report  It  Is  shown 
that  there  were  approximately  12  na- 
tional parks,  recreation  areas,  seashores 
and  lakeshores  for  which  fimds  were  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. All  of  the  Installations  received 
funds  from  the  committee.  Plscataway 
Park,  like  the  Indiana  Dunes  area,  had 
Its  entire  funds  stricken  out. 

I  am  advised  that  a  significant  amount 
of  money  will  be  available  for  Plscataway 


Park  from  reprogramed  funds  to  begin 
the  task  of  picking  or  purchasing  prop- 
erty to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  nothing  that  is  being 
made  available  for  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore. 

The  committee  has  vetoed  the  action 
of  the  House  in  passing  the  bill  establish- 
ing the  lakeshore  last  year.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentlewomsm  why  such 
action  was  taken?  Was  It  the  purpose 
Of  the  committee  to  veto  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Indiana  dunes  as  a  national 
lakeshore  so  that  no  funds  woxild  be 
available  for  this  Installation? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  permit  me,  may  I  say  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  no  inten- 
tion of  vetoing  authorizing  legislation. 
Very  brlefiy.  the  vote  of  the  committee 
members  was  to  strike  this  item. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  effect,  is  that  not 
what  happened  by  the  refusal  to  allocate 
funds? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This 
was  action  on  an  appropriation  item. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes.  May  I  ask  the 
gentlewoman  another  question? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington. 
Within  the  time  limits. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  promise  to  be  brief. 
I  understand  there  is  a  request  made  for 
an  allocation  of  certain  funds  from 
reprograming  accounts  for  reprogram- 
Ing  from  other  Installations,  an  amount 
of  money  which  will  permit  a  beginning 
of  land  acquisition  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  office  by  the  Department. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
reprograming  request  came  to  our  at- 
tention last  week.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  we  have  been  extremely  busy 
with  preparation  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  and 
have  not  had  time  to  properly  consider 
reprograming  requests. 

On  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of 
new  land  not  only  for  the  Indiana  Dunes 
Area  but  other  areas,  may  I  say  that  there 
should  be  adequate  preparation  for  ac- 
quisitions so  that  they  may  be  accom- 
plished in  good  order  and  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  that  the  necessary  sur- 
veys and  title  work  can  be  done  efB- 

dently.     

Mr.  YATES.  So  far  as  the  gentle- 
woman Is  concerned,  that  Is  Intended  to 
be  done  here  as  well  in  the  Indian  Dunes. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
reprograming  request  Is  In  abeyance  at 
the  present  moment.  As  I  have  told  the 
gentleman,  I  am  working  on  this  bill. 
One  thing  at  a  time.  When  I  complete 
this  action  today,  then  I  will  consider 
the  reprograming  Item.  But  never  as- 
sume that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
aspires  to  wield  veto  power  over  legisla- 
tive authorizations.  We  sometimes  find 
It  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  fiexlbllity 
of  a  budget  in  a  given  year  and  for 
various  activities. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  yield 
to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  With 
pleasure  I  yield  to  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  chairman 
of  the  authorizing  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  for  the  fine  work  which  she 
has  done  since  she  came 'to  Congress. 
She  served  on  my  committee  for  several 
years.  Now  she  has  stepped  into  a  fur- 
ther responsibility  of  her  own,  and  on 
this  first  piece  of  work  In  this  committee 
that  she  now  has  under  her  control  she 
has  done  a  wonderful,  a  very  efficient, 
and  an  effective  Job.  It  is  a  difficult 
committee.  The  gentlewoman  stayed 
with  the  work  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day.  and  week  after  week,  and  I  Just 
want  her  to  know  how  very  proud  I  am 
of  her  and  of  the  work  she  has  done. 

Mrs.     HANSEN     of     Washington.     I 

thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 

Colorado  for  his  very  generous  remarks. 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    Mr.    Chairman. 

will  the  gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mis.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  I 
have  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentlewoman  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  cut  in  the  proposed  appro- 
priation for  the  Herbert  Hoover  National 
Historic  Site  at  West  Branch,  Iowa.  I 
notice  there  was  a  cut  of  $400,000.  I  am 
disturbed  from  reports  that  1  get  that  in 
the  end.  by  allowing  this  reduction,  the 
project  will  cost  a  lot  more.  Also  the 
action  Is  causing  a  lot  of  confusion  In 
that  area  among  the  people  who  are 
living  there  who  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  committed  Itself  to  an  im- 
mediate program  to  move  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  park. 

It  is  causing  difficulties  to  my  own 
community.  I  was  wondering  If  the 
gentlewoman  had  been  aware  of  these 
problems  and  also  the  fact  that  It  may 
cost  more — undoubtedly  it  probably  will 
cost  more— if  we  postpone  this? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield.  I  took 
great  care  to  point  out  in  my  opening 
statement  that  the  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  might  be 
costly  later  on.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man $600,000  was  originally  appropri- 
ated for  the  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site.  There  are  funds  still  available  from 
that  appropriation,  and  there  is  $70,000 
provided  In  this  bill  which  can  be  ap- 
plied. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  this 
Is  exactly  what  cuts  do  in  this  budget.  It 
means  that  some  little  part  of  America, 
some  magnificent  part  of  America,  may 
not  be  developed  as  quickly.  Maybe  we 
will  not  take  care  of  the  things  today 
that  need  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee  fMr.  Mahon]. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
irom  South  Dakota  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time.  I  shall  take  only  a  minute. 
As  the  Speaker  so  well  pointed  out 
earlier  this  afternoon,  this  Is  a  historic 
occasion  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
established  on  March  2,  1865—102  years 
and  55  days  ago.  During  its  more  than 
102-year  history,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  had  the  honor  of  hav- 
"\,^hree  women  as  members.  The  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  has  somewhat 
outdone  the  Democrats  with  respect  to 
me  women  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
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priations.  The  first  woman  ever  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
the  charming  Mrs.  Florence  Kahn.  of 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  She  served  a  num- 
ber of  years.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  is  well  balanced  with  Jm.iA 
Hansen  on  the  Democratic  side  and 
Charlotte  Reid  on  the  Republican  side. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Repubhcans 
have  outnumbered  the  Democrats  2  to 
1  in  this  regard,  in  the  long  history 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Democrats  nevertheless  take  top  billing, 
because,  as  someone  noted  earlier,  Mrs! 
Hansen  is  the  first  woman  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress  to  present  an  appropria- 
tion bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  know  we  aU  want  to  give  her  a  special 
salute  upon  this  occasion,  not  only  be- 
cause she  has  presented  the  bill,  but  also 
because  she  did  a  magnificent  Job  In  con- 
ducting the  hearings,  In  drafting  the  blU 
in  piloting  the  biU  through  committee 
and  in  bringing  the  bUl  to  the  House. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  Reotsl]  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
ceedings when  we  consider  the  Interior 
blU  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
cannot  be  right  and  cannot  get  started 
right  until  and  unless  we  have  some  re- 
marks from  the  former  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  our  good 
and  revered  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan.  I  yield  to  him  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  address  the 
Members  of  the  House  today.  I  served 
on  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  I  believe, 
longer  than  any  man  in  Congress.  I 
was  chairman  of  it  for  14  years. 

The  woman  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  today  is  well 
qualified  to  handle  this  bill.  Her  State 
legislative  background  and  her  experi- 
ence while  serving  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  provided 
good  training  for  her  present  responsi- 
bilities. She  is  a  hard  worker  with 
great  capacity  for  intelligent  decisions 
and  gracious  consideration.  She  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  the  preliminary 
action  to  presenting  this  bill  today. 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
reductions  Is  not  to  seriously  cripple 
vital  programs,  but  to  economize  where 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
sufficient  funding  to  protect  our  Invest- 
ment In  our  natural  resources.  I  re- 
member In  1961  there  were  many  roll- 
calls  on  this  bill  when  attempts  were 
made  to  seriously  cut  many  of  the 
programs.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
duce construction  funds  for  national 
parks  for  which  we  had  not  adequately 
maintained  the  facilities  for  4  or  5  years. 
In  1956  only  55  million  visitors  went 
to  the  parks.  Last  year  133  million  peo- 
ple visited  our  national  parks.  Where 
would  we  be  now  If  we  had  not  had  the 
foresight  to  fund  needed  park  construc- 
tion projects. 

Every  dollar  provided  In  this  bill  is 
to  be  spent  in  and  for  America.  No  re- 
ductions should  be  made  on  an  Invest- 
ment as  sound  as  this 

I  hope  the  committee  will  have  your 
full  support.  The  meticulous  way  they 
consider  this  bill  and  review  its  content 


is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  decisions  on 
funding  levels. 

There  probably  Is  not  a  Member  on 
this  floor  today  who  would  not  like 
something  added  for  his  or  her  district, 
but  this  it  not  the  place  to  try  to  add 
projects  to  the  bill.  That  should  have 
been  done  before  the  bill  reached  the 
floor.  Neither  is  this  the  place  to  at- 
tempt wholesale  cats  in  the  bill. 

There  are  two  bills,  this  biU  and  the 
public  works  bUl,  In  which  every  dime 
of  the  money  provided  is  to  be  spent  in 
and  on  America. 

I  hope  today,  as  time  marches  on  dur- 
ing the  next  hour  or  two,  that  the  bill 
will  pass.  There  has  been  very  little 
controversy  on  this  bill  the  last  several 
years.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  situation 
today. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  GarmatzI. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  want 
to  make  a  special  appeal  to  this  disUn- 
guished  Committee  to  help  put  Amer- 
ica's fishing  Industry  back  on  its  feet 

or,  I  should  say,  back  on  its  ships. 

Once  the  leading  fishing  nation  in  the 
world,  this  country— as  I  am  sure  Mem- 
bers are  aware— decUned  after  1940:  by 
1956,  it  had  dropped  to  second  place 
behind  Japan.  But  today.  Just  11  years 
later,  we  find  this  Nation's  fishing  in- 
dustry has  plummeted  to  fifth  place. 
The  frontrunners  are  Peru,  Japan 
China,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  respectively. 

But,  although  our  industry  has  been 
In  a  serious  state  of  decline,  there  is  hope 
that  it  can  climb  out  of  the  doldrums 
and  assume  a  more  vigorous  competitive 
role  among  the  world's  leading  fiahinK 
fieets. 

The  first  ray  of  hope  came  in  1960, 
when  the  Congress  passed  the  first  fish- 
ing vessel  differential  construction  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  was  designed  to 
correct  inequities  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels,  and  to  utilize 
American  shipyards  and  labor  In  re- 
building and  revitalizing  our  obsolete 
commercial  fishing  fieet.  The  program 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion annually  and  up  to  33  Va  percent  of 
construction  subsidy.  Although  it  only 
lasted  3  years  before  it  was  amended,  it 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  10  modem 
vessels  to  our  obsolete  fishing  fieet. 

A  second,  and  more  important  boost  to 
the  fishing  industry  came  on  August  30 
1964.  when  the  U^S.  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act  went  Into  effect.  Under 
this  important  piece  of  legislation,  a  total 
of  $10  million  was  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated over  a  5-year  period  to  pro- 
vide Federal  subsidy  for  a  new  fishing 
vessel  construction  program. 

Although  the  funding  program  has 
been  disappointing  since  the  inception  of 
the  act  In  1964 — because  a  meager  total 
erf  only  $10.1  million  was  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  in  that  time  span — the 
initiation  of  the  act  has  had  a  beneficial 
and  stimulating  effort  upon  the  industry. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  first  contract 
under  the  new  program,  six  new  vessels 
have  already  been  constructed  and  are 
now  actively  engaged  In  fishing  actlv- 
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Ities.  Eleven  more  are  now  under  con- 
struction. I  might  mention  here  that 
two  of  these  are  stem  ramp  trawlers, 
which  onbody  the  most  modem  concepts 
knovt'n  to  the  American  fishing  industry. 
These  two  craft,  which  will  be  built  by 
the  Maryland  Shipbuilding  b  Drydock 
Co.  in  Baltimore  are  prototype  vessels, 
and  are  expected  to  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  industry  by  actively 
dononstrating  how  America's  fishing 
fleet  can  once  again  become  a  first-class 
competitor  in  this  vital  Industry. 

Altogether,  plans  and  specifications  on 
a  total  of  41  vessels  have  been  submitted 
under  the  new  act.  These  vessels  have 
ranged  from  a  50- foot  lobster  vessel  to  a 
294 -foot  factory  stem  trawler,  and  have 
been  designed  for  owners  in  the  States 
^  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, Florida,  Texas,  California,  and 
Washington. 

But  more  Is  needed  to  continue  this 
program.  Although  at  present  there  is  a 
carryover  of  approximately  $2.3  million 
from  previous  appropriations,  these 
funds  will  be  obligated  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Also,  when  contracts  are  let 
on  the  12  vessels  already  approved  and 
awaiting  bids — in  addition  to  the  re- 
maining three  vessels  awaiting  contract 
signing — $11  miUion  of  Federal  fimds 
will  be  needed  for  Immediate  funding. 

This  $11  million,  however,  would  not 
include  $5  million  for  applications  for 
ship  construction  subsidy  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Neither  does  it  include  an  addi- 
tional $8  milUon,  which  has  been  esti- 
mated as  the  subsidy  cost  on  applications 
for  which  hearings  are  scheduled,  and 
win  be  scheduled  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  other  words,  this  program  is  in  dire 
need  of  funds  if  It  is  to  be  continued. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  feelings  about 
the  importance  of  this  program  have 
been  so  strong  tliat  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  5919,  which  would  in- 
crease the  authorization  from  $10  million 
to  $20  million  per  year  and  extend  the 
entire  program  for  an  additional  5  years. 
If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  new 
program  would  begin  next  year,  or  fiscal 
year  1969. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  extend  the 
hand  of  Federal  cooperation  and  encour- 
agement to  this  struggling  but  deserving 
Industry  by  fully  funding  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $10  million. 

On  another  s\ibject  of  Importance,  it  is 
also  disturbing  to  note  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1968,  that  a  total 
of  only  $3  million  has  been  requested  for 
carrying  out  the  Anadromous  and  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries  Conservation  Act. 

The  act  authorizes  $25  million — over 
a  5-year  period — to  be  utilized  in  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  Nation's  anadromous  fish 
and  the  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes  that 
ascend  streams  to  spawn. 

Members  will  probably  recall  that  $5 
million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1967;  however,  only  $2  million  was  ac- 
tually made  available  to  the  Bureaus  for 
obligation. 

This  5-ye£ir  program  has  received  ex- 
cellent participation.  A  total  of  67  proj- 
ects have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  by  26 
States;  and  49  projects  have  been  re- 


ported to  the  Biireau  of  Commereial 
Fisheries  by  23  States.  All  of  these 
projects  will  require  fimdlng  during 
fiscal  year  1968  since  no  money  is  pres- 
ently available.  If  an  increase  in  appli- 
cations for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1967  and  during  fiscal  year  1968  occurs 
as  anticipated,  then  the  need  for  these 
funds  will  be  even  greater. 

The  current  program  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  and  only  $2 
million  of  the  $25  million  authorization 
has  been  utilized.  Therefore,  I  respect- 
fully urge  an  increase  in  the  Eunount  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  program  to  at 
least  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  suppose  everyone  who  appears  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  invari- 
ably asks  for  more  money,  and  I  must 
admit  I  found  myself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  most  of  the  matters  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  today. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
to  state  that  I  am  perfectly  happy  with 
the  President's  budget  proposal  on  the 
Endangered  Species  Preservation  Act  of 
1966. 

I  respectfully  support  the  President's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1968.  which  calls 
for  $3  million  for  land  acquisitions  and 
$694,000  for  researeh  and  research 
facilities.  I  might  point  out  that  15 
endangered  species  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals are  now  cared  for  under  this  pro- 
gram at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research 
Center  in  Maryland. 

This  budget  includes  funds  to  acquire 
about  253  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
Patuxent  Center.  Additional  plans  csJl 
for  a  laboratory  and  additional  rearing 
facilities  for  the  support  of  this  program. 

This  is  a  fine,  worthwhile  program. 
Once  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  I 
support  these  requests  in  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Involves  an  is- 
sue which  is  of  great  importance  to  me 
and  my  State  of  Maryland.  I  refer  to 
Public  Law  89-720,  to  provide  for  the 
control  or  elimination  of  jellyfish  and 
other  such  pests. 

Naturally  I  have  a  great  personal  In- 
terest In  this  legislation,  because  the 
Chesapeake  Bay — a  portion  of  which  I 
represent — is  severely  afiUcted  by  the 
yearly  invasion  of  the  jellyfish,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  sea  nettle.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  89th  Congress 
because  I  felt  very  strongty  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  at  least  control 
these  toxic  water  creatures,  about  wiiich 
very  little  is  yet  known. 

The  presence  of  jellyfish  has  severely 
inhibited  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  vast  recreational  potential  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  controlling  it  would  result  in  untold 
millions  of  additional  revenue  to  that 
area.  But  other  coastal  areas,  like  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  also 
have  been  afflicted  by  these  stinging 
creatures,  whose  visits  have  caused 
beaches  to  be  closed  and  hampered  the 
operations  of  many  small  businesses. 

The  jellyfish  legislation  Is  limited  to  a 
3-year  research  program  which  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  a  total  of  $2.25 
million;  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
$750,000  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  cost  of  the 
program  Is  to  be  shared  on  a  50-50  basis 


by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  hearings  on  this  legislation,  it 
was  estimate  by  the  director  of  the 
Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory  of 
Maryland  that  the  program  planned  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  alone  would  in 
the  first  year  far  exceed  the  $100,000 
which  the  budget  proposes.  Funds  for 
an  experimental  laboratory  alone  will 
cost  an  estimated  half  mil  Ion  dollars; 
biological  and  chemical  research  will 
cost  another  $150,000  per  year.  Further- 
more, no  estimate  is  available  on  other 
essential  activities,  such  as  engineering 
studies  of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
beach  protection,  field  testing  and  evalu- 
ation of  control  measures,  and  actual  ap- 
plication of  control,  if  It  Is  proven 
feasible. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Maryland  Is  only  one  of  22 
coastal  States  which  is  Involved  and  af- 
fected in  some  way  by  the  jellyfish  prob- 
lem. And  I  wou'd  also  like  to  note  that, 
since  this  program  will  be  based  on  a 
50-50 — or  matching  fund — basis,  no 
State  will  become  financially  involved 
un'ess  It  volunteers  to  participate.  But 
whether  or  not  p  State  participates,  all 
coastal  States  will  benefit  from  whatever 
valuable  Information  is  developed 
through  research. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  although  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  calls  for  only  $100,000,  I 
respectfully  request  that  the  full  amount 
of  $500,000  be  appropriated  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  research  into  the  jellyfish 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  who  was  the  chairlady  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  kindnesses  shown  to  me  when  we  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee. 

I  approve  the  legislation  and  I  will 
support  the  legislation.  I  hope  It  will 
pass  imanimously. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  conmilttee  that  the  subcommittee 
faced  its  responsibility  and  refused  to 
be  "jellyflshed"  by  this  problem. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  all  of  the  de- 
served commendatory  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  the  male  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  tliink  there  must  be 
a  little  element  of  envy  in  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  my  committee  happens 
to  be  the  first  lady  to  have  served  on 
such  a  committee  of  the  Congress  and 
that  I  am  the  ranking  member  to  be  as- 
sociated with  her  In  our  deliberations  on 
this  particular  bill  and  our  consideration 
of  the  budget  request  that  came  before 
our  committee.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  has  pro- 
vided a  thorough  and  accurate  report  of 
the  committee's  actions  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies budget.  Even  if  I  attempt  to  im- 
prove on  the  presentation  or  give  In- 
formation that  would  add  to  what  has 
been  so  brilliantly  presented  to  you,  it 
would  not  be  i>os8lble  for  me  to  do  so. 
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So  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  imderscore  what  she  has  pre- 
sented to  you. 

I  concur  in  all  that  she  has  said.  In 
her  first  year  as  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  she  has  demonstrated  con- 
vincingly her  tremendous  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  probably  not  aware  of  the  fact — but 
you  should  be — that  she  was  an  effective 
legislator  In  her  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton before  she  came  to  the  Congress  and 
she  is  familiar  with  all  of  the  aspects  of 
the  various  agencies  that  this  bill  funds 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior— the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  all  of 
the  other  agencies  covered  in  this  bill. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  to  serve 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]  . 
She  has  shown  her  appreciation  for  the 
job  that  each  agency  Is  doing  and  her 
concern  at  the  same  time  for  the  tax- 
payer, as  is  evidenced  by  her  most  able 
report.  Many  will  be  disappointed,  and 
understandably  so,  that  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  out  many  deserving  projects 
but,  as  our  very  able  Member  of  this 
body  and  the  former  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan), 
pointed  out  earlier,  we  do  have  to 
consider  priorities  at  such  a  time  in  our 
history.  It  is  necessary  to  pare  here  and 
add  there  and  do  the  best  that  one  knows 
how  in  order  to  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  the 
pattern. 

A  reading  of  the  report  will  demon- 
strate hardly  any  unbudgeted  programs 
are  funded  in  this  bill.  Mindful  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  costing  and  mindful  of  the  proposed  6- 
percent  surtax  on  the  taxpayers  and 
mindful  of  the  tremendous  budgetary 
deficit  which  is  officially  estimated  at 
over  $8  billion  for  next  year,  we  deemed 
It  our  duty  to  cut  wherever  we  could  and 
yet  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  So 
cut  we  did.  As  has  been  pointed  out  to 
you  this  afternoon,  this  is  the  tightest 
budget  that  the  Department  submitted 
since  I  have  served  on  the  committee. 
Yet  by  diligent  search  and  setting  priori- 
ties we  were  able  to  reduce  It  by  5.9  per- 
cent or  almost  6  percent  over  the  budget 
request,  which  Is  a  decrease  over  the  re- 
quest of  $78  million.  We  have  done  so 
without.  In  our  opinion,  sacrificing  the 
goals  of  many  worthwhile  and  ongoing 
programs.  ""sumis 

Mr  Chairman,  as  was  so  ably  pointed 
^"^  ^X^}^^  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan].  the  gentleman 
Who  spoke  Just  previously,  he  has  fre- 
quently referred  to  this  as  "an  all- 
American  bill." 

,in!f  o  »^*^*""*"•  *^  ''*"  ^  exactly  that, 
and  a  Uttle  more.  It  is  also  a  bit  on  the 
mternatlonal  side,  because  in  this  bill 
iRianHe**  ,9°"slderatlon   of   the   Pribilof 

near  ?^^*  ^^^1?°'  ^*"""  ^ho  live  up 
near  the  Russian  border. 

th^t"  *^^*^''™an.  we  fund  the  people  of 

simor    ^'"^^^^'^  ^^  *!«>  American 

8o?I?h  P»*}?"*"'  ^®  ^'■e  °"*  "'•'■e  In  the 
Sm^  ^^"^  "  *  '^Play  of  what  our 
democracy  Is  able  to  accompUsh  and  the 
Kinds  of  programs  that  are  being  carried 


out  In  that  area  and  in  these  other  far- 
away places  which  represent  our  type  of 
democrsKjy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  our  hope  that  as 
time  goes  by  we  shaU  be  able  to  do  even 
more, 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  activities 
financed  under  this  measure  are  revenue 
producing. 

No  appropriation  bill  that  comes  be- 
fore the  consideration  of  this  body  pro- 
vides much  return  to  the  Treasury  and 
to  the  taxpayers  of  these  United  States. 
As  has  been  previously  pointed  out 
this  bill  forecasts  that  as  a  result  of  the 
various  activities  carried  on  in  the  vari- 
ous agencies  which  are  funded  here- 
under, they  will  generate  the  sum  of 
$1,041  million  in  Federal  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  consider  the 
timber  revenue  generated  through  the 
actlvlUes  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
land  grazing  fees  which  are  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  as  well 
as  the  grazing  fees  collected  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  in  Its  other 
operations. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  consider 
the  valuable  mineral  resources  which 
are  developed  by  the  Geological  Survey 
and  those  revenues  and  resources  which 
are  developed  through  the  fish  harvest 
and  through  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mercial fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  acUWtles 
and  many  more,  are  putting  money  back 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
I  find  it  regrettable,  as  does  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton, the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  our 
subcommittee  that  because  of  the  press- 
ing situations  now  confronting  us,  situa- 
tions demanding  more  and  more  of  our 
limited  funds,  that  such  an  effective  ac- 
tivity as  that  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
struggling  with  its  efforts  to  discover 
heavy  metals,  metals  that  are  sorely 
needed  in  our  manufacturing  segment 
of  our  economy  and  other  elements  of 
our  IndustiT  across  the  Nation,  that  we 
must  cut  back  some  on  these  activities, 
activities  where  It  has  been  already 
demonstrated  pay  back  $3  for  every  dol- 
lar we  are  expending  upon  them. 

Mr.  Chahman,  every  State  of  this 
great  Union  and  every  congressional  dis- 
trict benefits  from  the  work  and  the  pro- 
grams being  funded  by  this  bill,  activi- 
ties all  the  way  from  the  Pribilof  Islands 
which  are  located  near  the  Russian  bor- 
der, to  Florida,  and  to  the  Seminole  In- 
dians, as  well  as  the  trust  territories — 
to  Guam  and  to  every  State  and  almost 
every  conamuiilty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  entities  are 
being  either  funded  or  cared  for  under 
this  bill. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee 
that  we  have  approached  the  financing 
of  these  programs  in  a  prudent  manner 
and  In  such  a  way  that  if  any  segment  of 
this  bill  Is  reduced  by  any  amount,  either 
by  an  overall  cut  or  by  specific  amounts 
having  reference  to  specific  programs,  It 
is  going  to  endanger  the  fruition  of  those 
programs  that  we  are  hoping  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  country  and  our  econ- 
omy strong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  out-of- 
pocket  expense  associated  with  this  bill 
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Is  for  Indian  education  and  Indian  wel- 
fare, as  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  has  so  ably  pointed 
out. 

This  year  we  propose  to  grant  an  ad- 
ditional $9.6  million  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  these  services,  bring- 
ing the  year's  total  to  $126,478,000.  This 
is  stm  $3  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  that  we  still 
owe  a  large  debt  to  the  Indian  people  of 
this  country.  We  have  not  fully  met  our 
obligation  to  the  American  Indian. 

In  this  field  we  are  taking  another  step 
in  that  direction,  another  look  at  this 
overriding  problem.  I  wish  budgetary 
conditions  were  such  that  they  would  en- 
able us  to  do  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may — and  pardon 
a  personal  reference— I  was  supplied 
with  an  Indian  Bureau  report,  a  quar- 
terly report,  on  Indian  schools,  dated  De- 
cember 31,  1889,  submitted  by  a  teachei-. 
the  then  Miss  Marietta  Cain,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, a  teacher  out  there  on  the 
Indian  reservation  where  I  was  bora. 

In  this  list  Is  my  mother's  name,  who 
was  then  Lucy  Burning  Breast,  10  years 
of  age.  The  first  school  that  she  had 
ever  attended,  the  first  opportunity  to 
leam  the  English  language.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  I  was  pri\aleged  to  attend 
that  same  little  country  school,  and 
today  in  comparison  the  things  we  are 
doirvg  in  education  for  the  Indian  people 
of  this  country  is  amazing.  It  is  accom- 
plishing great  things,  but  more  needs  to 
be  done. 

We  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
when  the  Optimist  magazine  published 
an  article  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  certain  excerpts 
were  taken  from  that  by  Russian  pub- 
licists showing  our  country  up  in  poor 
light,  the  Optimist  magazine  challenged 
the  Russians  to  come  to  this  country  and 
they  would  be  free  to  go  wherever  they 
wanted  to  find  out  the  situation  for 
themselves.  So  they  went  to  the  Navajo 
Reservation  and  they  came  back  with 
the  report  that  we  are  making  great 
strides  in  the  field  of  education  among 
the  Indian  people. 

Another  area  in  which  we  are  forced 
to  inflict  cuts  was  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  which  Is  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
The  authorizing  legislation  permitted  up 
to  $60  million  a  year  to  be  appropriated 
for  8  years,  as  an  advance  to  that  fund. 
Visitors  to  our  national  parks,  Federal 
reservoirs  and  wildlife  reservations  also 
contribute  to  the  fimd  by  a  dally  user's 
fee,  or  the  purchase  of  a  $7  Golden 
Eagle  passbook.  Instead  of  the  $60  mil- 
lion this  year,  the  administration  re- 
quested $32  mllUoa  After  taking  Into 
account  the  receipts  that  are  coming  into 
this  fund  we  reduced  this  amount  to 
$9.5  mUUon. 

This  necessitated  the  deferral  of  some 
land  acquisitions  already  authorized 
under  the  National  Park  Service. 

Here  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
areas,  as  our  chairman  has  pointed  out, 
that  we  had  to  consider,  that  of  select- 
ing which  projects  should  be  deferred. 
In  general  It  can  be  said  that  we  de- 
ferred funds  for  the  acquisition  of  those 
projects  which  came  along  more  recent- 
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ly  than  others.  In  some  cases  we  felt 
insufficient  justification  was  developed 
in  the  hearings.  So  we  felt  that  at  this 
particular  point  in  time  some  of  these 
acquisitions  might  well  be  delayed  until 
next  year. 

We  are  concerned  at  the  extremely 
high  per-acre  cost  of  land  acquisition 
for  some  of  the  projects,  and  we  did  not 
wish  to  create  more  or  less  a  windfall  or 
to  encourage  speculation  in  land  values 
at  the  taxpayers"  expense. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  only  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing whether  a  delay  in  1  year  in  many 
of  these  projects  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land? 

Poes  not  the  record  before  the  gen- 
tleman show  that  over  the  last  few  years 
land  prices  have  risen  an  average  of  10 
percent  per  year?  Certainly  this  trend 
will  not  be  cut.  but  rather  will  be  sharp- 
ened over  the  next  year.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  REIPEL.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  the  price  escalation  on 
these  projects  is  increasing  by  the  year. 
However,  they  have  done  so  on  all  of 
the  projects  we  are  faced  with  so  it  was 
a  matter  of  setting  up  priorities  in  se- 
lecting those  that  we  felt  were  of  a  higher 
priority  than  others  In  the  hope  that  as 
the  situation  improved  we  can  give  them, 
as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  more 
favorable  consideration  later.  So  it  wm 
not  with  any  sense  of  prejudice  that 
some  projects  were  deferred.  We  hope 
and  trust  that  these  authorized  projects 
can  be  funded  in  the  years  ahead  when 
budgetary  restrictions  are  not  so  press- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime,  we  expect  the  States 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  under  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd.  We 
also  believe  that  it  is  reasonable  the  users 
of  Federal  recreation  areas  should  be 
willing  to  pay  a  modest  fee  for  the  areas 
they  occupy. 

This,  in  turn,  will  generate  a  great 
deal  more  activity  and  enhance  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans  and  provide 
new  areas  for  our  people  in  which  to 
swim,  fish,  and  picnic. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

lAst  year  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$8  million  was  provided  for  this  new 
Foundation. 

We  were  requested  to  provide  $16.3 
million  this  year,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  recommend  only  $11.7  million. 

We  have  also  insisted  upon  careful 
supervision  and  administration  of  grant 
programs. 

We  have  insisted  on  the  continued  ap- 
pointment of  distinguished  panelists  to 
investigate  research  proposals.  Some 
imfortunate  publicity  has  surrounded 
this  program  and  it  is  regrettable  and  it 
must  be  avoided  in  the  future  if  we  are 
to  see  this  program  enjoy  the  public 
esteem  and  fulfill  its  mission  of  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  our  cultural  heritage. 

I  regret  we  even  have  to  cut  back  on 


this  program  one  dime  over  the  initial 
request. 

I  do  not  know  too  much  about  the  arts 
and  humanities.  The  fact  is  that  every 
time  somebody  comes  up  from  either  one 
of  these  agencies.  I  ask  for  a  definition  of 
it  and  I  have  one  here  which  I  think  is 
important  to  have  in  the  Record. 

I  got  this  from  the  chairman  of  the 
endowment  of  the  humanities.  Dr.  B.  C. 
Keeney  and  this  is  what  he  says: 

If  you  want  a  really  simple  definition  of 
tbe  difference  between  arte  and  bumanlties, 
the  one  I  use  generally  le  tbU.  If  you  do  It, 
It  is  art.  If  you  write  about  It  and  actually 
teacb  about  It  or  think  about  It,  It  la  the 
humanities. 

In  this  connection,  I  also  have  put  into 
the  record  of  the  hearings,  at  page  780, 
part  II,  of  our  subcommittee  appropri- 
ations and  related  agencies,  which  you 
have  available  to  you,  a  statement  from 
Mr.  Stevens.  He  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  which  ex- 
plains, in  my  judgment,  what  the  arts 
and  humanities  and  particularly  the  arts 
involve. 

This  was  in  the  Washington  Interna- 
tional Arts  Letter,  volume  VI,  No.  3.  dated 
March  1967.  and  I  would  just  like  to 
quote  in  part  from  that: 

In  a  society  which  baa  always  been  marked 
by  that  special  disorder  which  comes  of  vast 
spaces,  a  highly  diversified  people,  great  nat- 
ural and  technical  resources,  and  a  rapid 
tempo  of  historical  change,  the  arts  are  here 
of  utmost  Importance — not  only  as  a  moral 
force,  but  as  a  celebration  of  the  American 
experience  which  encourages,  clarifies,  and 
points  to  the  next  direction  in  our  struggle 
to  achieve  the  promise  of  our  democracy. 

As  to  the  humanities,  for  that  great 
area  of  effort,  I  have  only  the  deepest  and 
the  warmest  sense  of  concern. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  book  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  entitled  "Giants  of 
the  Republic."  The  foreword  to  this 
book  was  written  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  The  copyright  is  dated  1895.  It 
gives  us  the  giants  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  Republic,  the  builders  of  the 
Union,  the  giants  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
the  American  Navy,  of  the  reunited  coun- 
try, the  giants  of  inventive  achievement, 
the  giants  of  men  in  business,  the  giants 
of  religion  and  social  reform,  the  giants 
of  American  literature. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  had  this  book  when 
I  was  about  10  or  12  years  of  age  and  I 
used  to  go  to  his  ranch  on  horseback 
about  3  miles.  I  carried  a  flour  sack  in 
which  to  put  the  book  and  I  borrowed  it 
from  him  so  many  times  that  he  finally 
gave  it  to  me. 

You  can  read  in  this  book  of  the  lives 
of  the  founders  of  our  country — about 
Andrew  Jackson,  for  Instance.    I  quote: 

When  he  was  only  thirteen,  the  British 
ravaged  South  CaroUna,  killed  his  oldeet 
brother,  Hugh,  and  captured  Andrew  and 
his  brother  Robert,  carrying  them  off  with 
others  to  Camden,  forty  miles  distant  from 
their  home.  The  captives  were  not  allowed 
food  or  even  water  on  the  way;  they  were 
thrown  Into  a  wretched  prison-pen,  without 
beds,  medical  attendance,  or  any  means  of 
dressing  their  wounds.  They  were  kept  on 
miserable  food,  and,  to  crown  all,  smallpox 
broke  out  among  them.  Dying  and  dead 
lay  In  the  ground  together. 

Their  mother  came  to  the  rescue  of  her 
boys;  she  obtained  their  exchange,  took  them 


home,  and  nursed  them;  but  Robert  died 
in  two  days,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  herself  fell 
a  victim  to  the  disease.  Thus  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  Jackson  was  left  alone  In  the 
world,  without  father,  mother,  or  brother 
and  without  a  doUar  to  caU  his  own. 

As  a  kid  on  the  Indian  reservation, 
thinking  that  I  had  difficulties,  that  story 
was  a  source  of  encouragement.  As  I 
read  about  these  great  men,  as  I  read 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,  Longfellow 
General  Lee,  Calhoun,  I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  humanities.  This  was  what 
we  are  talking  about  and  what  we  would 
like  to  preserve  In  this  budget.  I  am 
hopeful  that,  whatever  is  said  and  done 
today,  in  this  particular  area  we  will  be 
able  to  retain  even  the  minimal  amounts 
that  were  felt  so  necessary  and  to  which 
a  cutback  was  made  in  the  budget 
request. 

All  in  all,  I  can  recommend  this  bill 
to  you  as  one  that  meets  the  test  of 
financial  responsibility,  one  that  sets 
priorities  in  numerous  arests  of  domestic 
concern,  one  that  will  preserve  the  work 
that  has  already  been  done  and 
strengthen  the  programs  of  the  future. 

The  total  cost  of  the  bill  of  more  than 
$1.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968  Is  less 
than  the  total  cost  of  waging  the  Viet- 
nam war  1  month — and  to  that  tre- 
mendous effort  of  our  men  and  women 
in  southeast  Asia,  of  course,  we  are 
pledged  to  give  whatever  is  necessary. 

The  people  in  our  national  parks, 
forests,  and  wildlife  preserves  have  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  tremendous 
dedication  to  their  tasks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  stewardship  entrusted  to 
them. 

Last  fall  I  spent  26  days  visiting  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  installations 
across  our  coimtry,  and  I  wish  that  ev- 
ery Member  of  this  body  could  see  the 
dedication  of  these  men  and  women  and 
the  high  use  to  which  they  are  putting 
every  dime  that  we  appropriate  for  their 
efforts  to  improve  our  country.  We 
know  they  are  going  to  be  disappointed 
in  many  instances  in  the  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  in  this  bill.  Nevertheless, 
the  cuts  that  we  made  were  deemed 
necessary  at  a  time  that  calls  for  na- 
tional sacrifice.  This  bill  is  going  to 
make  America  a  little  better  place  to 
live  in. 

I  believe  it  merits  your  support.  I 
recommend  it  to  you  for  passage  with- 
out reservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  23  minutes. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ho* 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
27  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadk]  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  bill.  However, 
before  I  make  any  comments  about  this 
bin  or  any  section  of  it,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  our  new  chairman, 
the  dlstin(fulshed  gentlewoman  from 
Washington,  for  the  expeditious  and  im- 
partial manner  in  which  she  handled 
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the  hearings.  My  appreciation  goes  as 
well  to  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican, the  able  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Reifex],  whose  leadership 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and 
whose  deep  concern  has  had  a  great  Im- 
pact upon  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Just  a  short  while  ago,  this  bill  was  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail,  and  I  shall  not  re- 
enter that  technical  area.  Instead,  I  will 
focus  on  some  of  the  many  aspects  under 
which  this  bill  might  be  considered,  and 
will  make  brief  remarks  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  aspects. 

When  I  addressed  this  House  on  a  sim- 
ilar bill  last  year,  I  noted  the  nationwide 
sweep  of  this  appropriations  bill,  touch- 
ing virtually  upon  all  sectors  within  the 
borders  of  America,  and  even  extending 
beyond  those  borders. 

The  scope  of  this  bill  is  truly  enormous. 
Some  picture  of  this  enormity  may  be 
gotten  when  one  notes  that  in  managing 
the  public  lands,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild  Life,  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  administer  more 
than  750,000,000  acres.  This  represents 
an  area  more  than  seven  times  greater 
than  the  combined  areas  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Permsylvania.  It  is  a 
truly  staggering  figure.  The  visitations 
to  the  recreation  areas  covered  in  this  bill 
under  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild  Life, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  totaled  over 
350,000.000  in  1966.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  figure  will  rise  to  approximately 
430,000,000  visitations  in  1968.  These 
visitations  will  represent  more  than  twice 
the  total  population  of  America. 

Other  activities  are  Included  in  this 
bill.  Take  for  example,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild  Life.  This  is  a 
Bureau  that  Is  concerned  with  the  activ- 
lUes  of  50,000.000  hunters  and  fishermen 
In  America,  and  if  one  more  proof  were 
needed  of  the  scope  of  this  bill,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  all  of  the 
activiUes  included  in  this  bill  generate 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
revenue  returning  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  But  though  the  whole  scope  of 
this  bill  Is  so  vast,  it  is  also  fitting  to  look 
at  some  of  the  individual  sections  of  the 
bill  and  the  bureaus  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  or  the  related  agencies. 
There  is  the  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
for  example.  This  Is  an  office  which  is 
not  only  concerned  with  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  cleaning  our  water  resources  but 
It  is  also  concerned  with  developing  new 
water  resources,  by  the  conversion  of 
salt  water. 

There  Is  the  Office  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. This  is  an  office  that  is  constantly 
studying  the  tremendous  resources  of 
food  which  lie  beyond  the  continental 
limits  in  all  of  our  oceans.  Many  of  our 
scientists  have  said  that  If  the  world  Is 
w  be  fed  in  the  future.  It  must  be  fed 
W)m  the  sea.  This  Office  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  is  doing  the  pioneering  work 
to  exploring  the  food  resources  of  the 
seven  seas. 
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There  is  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review.  Because  of  this  office  there 
has  been  a  significant  decrease  in  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  in  the  operation  of 
small  mines  all  across  the  country,  and 
there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  mines. 

There  are  funds  to  run  the  Smithso- 
nian Museum,  which  Is  a  great  treasure 
chest  of  our  American  heritage,  and 
funds  to  run  the  National  Art  Gallery 
which  is  a  great  treasure  chest  of  world 
art. 

Through  the  arts  and  hmnanities  sec- 
tion of  this  bill,  there  are  funds  to  raise 
the  very  quality  of  American  life,  so  that 
we  may  offer  all  Americans  a  better  life. 
There  is  also  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
which  has  great  significance  in  my  own 
district.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  splendid  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  area  of  surface  restoration 
in  the  anthracite  coal  region.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Bureau  also  for  the  re- 
markably competent  and  efficient  Job 
which  they  have  done  in  the  past  in  com- 
bating mine  fires,  and.  in  particular,  for 
the  job  they  are  doing  at  this  very  mo- 
ment In  fighting  a  serious  mine  fire  in 
my  district. 

I  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  support  which  they 
have  given  me  in  my  efforts  to  make  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  air  pollution  and  the  water 
iKjIlution  problems  created  by  burning 
culm  banks,  and  of  the  overall  problem 
of  coal  refuse  deposits.  Thanks  to  the 
support  of  the  subcommittee,  and  for 
which  I  am  grateful,  there  is  about  $450,- 
000  included  in  this  bill  to  combat  this 
problem,  and  it  is  a  serious  problem.  In 
the  relatively  small  area  of  484  square 
miles  of  the  anthracite  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania there  are  863  refuse  banks  con- 
taining 910  million  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial. Many  of  these  banks  are  burning 
today  or  have  burned  in  the  past.  I  ap- 
plaud the  attention  which  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  now  giving  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem, particularly  its  decision  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  top  experts  in  America 
to  study  this  problem  and  to  submit  pro- 
posals to  solve  it.  I  will  continue  to 
watch  closely  the  future  developments  in 
this  matter. 

I  have  touched  only  slightly  on  the 
scope  of  this  bill,  but  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  know  from  the  reading  of 
the  committee  report  how  Important  It 
is. 

This  is  a  bill  which  encompasses  a 
vast  section  of  America  and  the  best  por- 
tion of  American  life. 

There  is  written  above  this  Chamber, 
a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Daniel 
Webster: 

Let  us  develop  the  resoiirces  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  buUd  up  its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

This  bill  is  concerned  with  Just  that, 
developing  the  resources  of  our  rich  land. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Ansrxws]. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman, the  chairman  of  this  House  sub- 
committee, for  her  outstanding  presenta- 
tion. I  also  compUment  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel],  for  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  in  mtUcing  this  a  suc- 
cessful bill  on  the  floor  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  funds  in  this  bill  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  pilot  plant  for  the 
production  of  fish  flour  to  be  used  as  a 
protein  concentrate  in  our  food-for- 
peace  program  around  the  world.  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  this  product 
from  several  standpoints. 

Certainly  one  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  purity.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, In  a  recent  shotgim  deci- 
sion, decided  that  it  was  indeed  fit  for 
human  consumption.  Flshmeal,  or  fish 
flour,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  is 
indeed  a  protein  supplement,  but  it  has 
been  used  mainly  as  an  additive  for  hog 
feed  and  cat  and  dog  food.  It  was  never 
previously  OK'd  for  human  consimip- 
tion  and  here  is  why:  Fish  flour  is  the 
leftovers  from  flsh  fllet  factories  after 
they  have  taken  the  filet  off.  What  is 
left— the  eyeballs,  the  scales,  the  fins, 
the  bodywaste,  entrails,  and  all  that  kind 
of  stuff,  is  cooked  at  a  high  enough 
temperature  to  kill  off  the  bacteria  and 
it  ends  up  as  a  high  protein  byproduct 
of  commercial  fisheries.  Its  production 
can,  of  course,  be  expanded  by  process- 
ing normally  inedible  flsh  which  exist  in 
the  sea  in  great  nimibers. 

The  strange  ruling  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  that  this  type  of 
Junk  can  be  sold  for  human  consump- 
tion would  indicate  that  wholesomeness 
Is  no  longer  a  requirement  for  food  In 
the  United  States.  If  they  can  do  this, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  rule 
that  a  rendering  plant  could  sell  meat 
from  animals  that  die  of  disease  and  old 
age  for  human  food,  rather  than  llmltingr 
its  use  to  dog  and  cat  food. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  month  I  got 
a  letter  from  a  packer  who  had  heard 
of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  he  asked  me 
this  question: 

If  this  flshmeal  Is  accepted  by  the  FDA. 
why  shouldn't  the  products  produced  by 
our  rendering  operations,  operating  In  con- 
junction with  our  beef  slaughtering  plants, 
be  just  as  acceptable  for  human  oonsiimp- 
tlon,  assuming,  of  coxirse,  that  the  "paunch 
manure"  would  be  removed  before  render- 
ing as  It  now  Is.  This  la  not  done  In  fish 
meal  processing  as  I  imderstand  It.  The 
finished  products  from  our  rendering  oper- 
ation have  51  to  55%  protein  content  and 
range  in  price  between  $86  and  $115  a  ton. 
Our  product  certainly  seems  to  be  the  more 
feasible,  coet  wise,  of  the  two.  In  all  hon- 
esty I  am  not  sure  whether  the  consiimen 
of  the  U.S.  or  the  world  would  accept  thla 
product  any  better  than  they  would  fish- 
meal,  but  I  certainly  beUeve  one  should  be 
as  acceptable  as  the  other. 

So  you  see  how  ridiculous  things  ate 
getting  today.  Flshmeal  is  Indeed  high 
in  protein,  but  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  Neal  Sioth.  has 
pointed  out — so  are  cow  manure,  chicken 
feathers,  and  dead  rats.  As  long  as  they 
are  brought  to  a  high  enough  tempera- 
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ture,  they  could  meet  the  same  sanitary 
tests  as  fish  meal. 

I  have,  also  of  course,  grave  reserva- 
tions about  fish  flour  products  because 
of  the  potential  It  affords  the  Commu- 
nist agitators  and  propagandists  In  the 
imderdeveloped  coimtrles  where  we  send 
our  food-for-peace  commodities.  They 
generally  do  not  need  much  of  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  into  action  and  the  tale  they 
could  tell  about  the  unwholesome  food 
we  would  be  passing  off  on  the  people 
of  these  nations  could,  in  large  measure 
negate  the  great  good  we  have  done  in 
winning  friends  to  our  side  through  our 
most  worthwhile  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. While  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration was  imdoubtedly  obtained 
to  combat  this  potential  Communist 
argiunent,  I  doubt  It  would  deter  it  too 
much. 

I  have  grave  concern,  also  of  course, 
as  a  Representative  of  a  farm  State,  be- 
cause, at  the  present  time  the  protein 
supplement  that  is  being  used  In  our 
food-for-peace  program  is  a  combination 
of  soybean  flour,  com,  and  dried  milk 
solids.    These  are  products  that  are  sell- 
ing below  parity  and  they  are  all  prod- 
ucts that  make  a  most  wholesome  pro- 
tein mix.    But  if  you  do  not  share  my 
concern  with  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  flsh  flour  product,  or  the  potential 
for  Communist  agltaUon  If  we  begin  to 
use  it  on  a  large  scale,  or  if  you  are  not 
Interested  in  the  farmer,  who  is  now 
selling  his  product  at  a  ruinously  low 
price,  you  should  be  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  this  flsh  flour  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated 2>/2  times  as  much  per  pound  of 
protein  as  a  protein  supplement  made 
from  soybean  flour. 

These  cost  comparisons  were  furnished 
at  my  request  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
when  I  asked  for  Information  on  a  com- 
parison of  soybean  flour  and  flshmeal 
flour  with  respect  to  protein  content  and 
cost  of  each.  They  told  me  that  a  com- 
parable soybean  product  is  a  low  fat  soy 
flour,  which  has  already  been  developed 
and  is  in  use  for  both  animal  and  human 

food.    This  product  may  be  called  SPC 

soybean  protein  concentrate — and  with 
the  oils  removed,  it  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  protein.  The  two  are  com- 
pared in  the  table  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkcord  : 


The  report  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, as  I  said,  points  out  that  the  flsh 
protein  concentrate  cost  wUl  remain  at 
its  present  level  of  about  $400  to  $500  per 
ton  mentioning  that: 

The  factors  which  will  ultimately  de- 
termine the  cost  are.  flrst,  the  acceptance 
and  demand  for  FPC;  second,  the  fixing 
of  new  requirements  of  the  F\x>d  and 
Drug  Administration;  third,  whether  or 
not  new  tectmological  problems  develop 
in  cormection  with  mass  production;  and 
fourth,  the  appearsmce  of  problems  of  a 
bacteriological  nature  as  FPS  goes  into 
more  extensive  use. 

The  latter  may  consist  of  extensive 
variaUons  in  the  bacteria  population  of 
raw  flsh  materials  and  production 
batches,  including  varlaUons  in  collform 
coimt  and  pathogens  of  enteric  origin. 

The  report  further  points  out  that  a 
soybean  protein  concentrate  of  the  iso- 
lated type  should  be  further  developed 
and  marketed  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  la  leas  likely  to  be  subject  to  varlablea 
mentioned  In  connection  with  FPC 

2.  A  protein  concentrate  of  "vegetable" 
ortgln  should  be  available  In  America  and 
abroad  for  those  populations  whose  dietary 
prejudices  and  preferences  could  not  be  met 
by  FPC. 

3.  The  processing  technology  for  a  plant 
protein  Isolate  would  appear  to  be  Inherently 
simpler  than  that  of  FPC.  It  has  been  under 
study  for  several  years  and  much  progress 
has  been  made.  A  pUot  project  now  may  be 
In  order. 

4.  In  the  near  future  It  may  be  possible 
to  establish  the  production  cost  of  Isolated 
soybean  protein.  At  the  moment  it  appears 
that  the  coet  woiUd  be  approximately  A360  to 
WOO  per  ton. 
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Pish  protein  concentrate: 
Protein 


Biological  value 

Cost  per  ton _. 


8fi  percent. 
75  percent. 
$400  to  $600. 

60  percent. 
65  p>ercent. 
$120. 


Soybean  protein  concentrate: 

Protein  

Biological  value  _, 
Cost  per  ton 

The  SPC  is  of  high  quality  and  is  com- 
plete except  for  a  sUght  deficiency  in 
the  essential  amino  acid,  methionine. 
The  soybean  protein  may  be  Improved 
and  perfected  by  supplementing  it  with 
1.27  percent  DL-methionine.  In  fact,  by 
doing  this,  the  improvement  in  protein 
efficiency  ratio  over  the  unsupplemented 
food  is  74  percent.  Methionine  costs  only 
about  $1  per  pound  and  IJ^  pounds  of 
methionine  added  to  100  pounds  of  SPC 
would  not  only  remedy  the  deficiency 
but  increase  the  utilization  of  all  of  the 
other  amino  acids.  The  vitamin  con- 
tent of  fish  protein  concentrate  and  soy- 
bean protehi  concentrate  is  a  near  draw 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  all  this  in- 
formation and  the  fact  that  serious  ques- 
tions seem  to  exist  as  to  whether  or  not 
fish  flour  will  Indeed  be  acceptable  and 
certainly  whether  It  will  be  anywhere 
near  feasible  on  a  coet-per-imlt  basis,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  assurance  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  this  is  Indeed  Just  a  pilot 
plant  to  determine  price  and  production 
techniques  and  that  within  the  next  2 
years,  full  reports  be  given  back  to  Con- 
gress as  to  the  coet  per  unit  and  tech- 
nical difficulties  that  might  arise. 

Adding  methionine  to  soybean  flour 
would  bring  the  total  cost  to  about  $150 
per  ton.  far  below  the  cost  of  flsh  flour. 
It  is  also  possible  to  produce  an  Isolated 
soybean  protein  concentrate  which  con- 
tains about  twice  as  much  protein  as  the 
soybean  meals  and  flours  now  on  the 
market.  This  could  be  produced  for 
about  $250  to  $300  per  ton  and.  accord- 
ing to  noted  researchers  In  the  fleld.  the 
potential  for  Isolated  protein  from  95  to 
100  percent  In  human  food  Is  practically 
untapped. 

Pood  scientists  and  Industrialists,  the 
report  goes  on  to  point  out.  believe  that 
flsh  protein  concentrate  will  remain  at 
an  anticipated  production  cost  of  $400 
to  $500  per  ton.  Even  the  isolated  pro- 
tein concentrate  made  from  soybeans  is 
much  cheaper  on  a  per  pound  basis  of 
protein  equivalent. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  genUewoman, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  this  is  exactly  what  is  pro- 
posed. No  one  knows  for  certain  at  this 
point  the  total  overall  costs  of  any  of 
these  protein  products.  They  vary  and 
they  will  vary.  It  is  also  felt  we 'may 
make  fuller  use  of  many  of  the  food  ele- 
ments we  throw  away  today.  But  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  our  committee  con- 
stantly will  review  the  costs  Included  and 
all  the  other  pertinent  information  in 
this  cormection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washine- 
ton.  ' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlU  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  One  of  our  de- 
partments of  Government  has  made  a 
concentrated  effort  to  get  the  PDA  to 
legalize  flsh  fllth  for  human  consump- 
tion. ^ 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  wrong 
whatever— and  there  Is  nothing  lUegal 
about  it— in  using  flsh  flesh  for  human 
food^  but  they  want  to  Include  and  mix 
in  with  it  the  fllth  from  the  flsh  in  order 
to  bring  the  price  down,  and  still  label 
It  for  human  consumption,  and  not  even 
require  the  label  to  show  that  there  is 
fllth  Involved  in  the  product.  This  Is 
going  too  far  and  is  not  consistent  with 
other  laws  we  have,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultun?. 

I  believe  they  ought  to  be  consistent. 
I  do  not  believe  either  animal,  poultry. 
or  flshmeal  should  be  considered  whole- 
some food,  when  it  Includes  intestinal 
waste  and  fllth. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. Even  with  the  fllth  included,  the 
cost  Is  still  2Yi  times  as  much  as  soybean 
flour. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  and  to  express  my  concern  over 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  authoriz- 
ing this  protein  demonstration  pilot 
plant. 

I  am.  however,  heartened  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee indicates  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  closely  follow  this. 

I  am  sure,  as  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  indicated,  many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  the  development  of  flsh 
flour. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  challenge  that 
faces  us  in  helping  to  fend  off  starvation 
for  our  fellow  humans  in  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  this  world  is  far  too 
Important  to  be  treated  lightly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  allow  Itself  to  go  blhidly  into  the 
search  for  adequate  protein  supplements 
to  use  in  our  important  food-for-peace 
program.    I  should  like  to  have  flnnly 
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established  the  Intent  of  Congress  that, 
flrst.  this  is  indeed  a  pilot  plant;  second, 
that  we  recognlae  the  problems  involved 
in  it;  third,  that  a  report  be  made  back 
to  the  same  subcommittee  within  the 
next  2  years  for  its  evaluation;  and 
fourth,  that  studies  and  pilot  plant  op- 
erations should  be  going  on  at  the  same 
time  to  see  whether  or  not  plant  food 
protein  soiirces  could  not  be  lowered  In 
coBtalso. 

The  cost  relationship  now  is  2'/^  to  1. 
If  this  pilot  plant  study  succeeds  iii 
lowering  the  co«t  of  proteins  ft-om  flsh, 
certainly  it  could  be  reasonably  expected 
that  a  similar  pilot  plant  study  would 
succeed  in  lowering  by  the  same  percent- 
j^e  the  cost  of  a  protein  supplement  from 
soybeans,  milk  solids,  and  other  agricul- 
tural products.  Many  of  lis  feel  that  an 
investment  in  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram is  ijerhaps  the  best  investment  that 
we  can  make  in  this  world  today.  Cer- 
tainly, food  wins  far  more  friends  than 
bullets  and  bayonets  and  we  know  we 
must  find  the  most  efficient,  least  ex- 
pensive, and  moet  acceptable  tjT>e  of 
wholesome  protein  supplement  that  we 
can  use  In  this  program.  Thl«  goal,  I 
think,  deserves  the  careful  consideration 

at  MS  all. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Marsh]. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  appropriation  bill  today 
and  urge  its  adoption  by  other  Members 
of  the  House. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  bill  that 
covers  such  a  diversifled  number  of  ef- 
forts and  activities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  and  certainly  there  is  no  other 
bill  that  Is  more  a  custodian  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  great  land. 

The  testimony  again  this  year  spot- 
lighted the  increasing  demands  of  our 
public  lands,  our  national  parks,  and  our 
national  forests  as  areas  for  greater  rec- 
reaUonal  use  by  an  expanding  popula- 
tion. The  testimony  also  bears  out  the 
Inability  to  develop  these  recreational  re- 
sources to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
ror  their  use.  This  bill  today  recognizes 
Urn  increased  need  and  seeks  the  orderly 
development  of  our  public  lands  for  these 
purposes. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a 
sreat  deal  of  this  development  is  multi- 
purpose development.  The  opening  of 
rwds  and  trails  and  the  improvement  of 
posting  roads  for  such  purposes  as  the 
nwestlng  of  timber  also  mean  that  these 
roads  can  be  used  as  access  to  these  lands 
lor  recreational  development. 

Neither  can  it  be  overlooked  that  sim- 
Piy  investing  in  a  given  area  to  develop 
campsites,  picnic  grounds,  and  the  ac- 
companying sanitary  faciliUes  is  only 
part  of  the  total  Job.  Frequently,  it  is 
we  case  that  it  is  necessary,  after  the 
aevelopment  of  recreation  areas,  that 
substantial  investments  must  be  made 
m  succeeding  years  for  the  construction 
or  access  roads  to  these  areas. 

It  is  significant  to  note  tiiat  the  direct 
appropriation  requested  in  this  bill  is 
«^81,5lo  150.  However,  this  Depart- 
ment reaUzes  from  total  receipts  to  the 
acU^Hi  ^™*«^^  'rom  a  wide  range  of 
thp  OK,  l^®  ^"™  °'  $1,041,875,000.  As 
««  able  chalrlady  of  the  subcommittee 
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has  pointed  out.  the  bUl  as  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  was  a  tight  bill;  never- 
theless, the  subcommittee  has  been  able 
to  find  areas  of  reduction,  and  these  re- 
ductions have  been  made,  amounting  to 
6.3  percent.    I  might  say  there  are  many 
areas  in  the  bill  where  substantial  addi- 
tional funds  could  be  spent.    There  are 
many  worthwhile  programs  and  projects 
that  are  not  funded  in  this  bill.    Some 
very  hard  choices  had  to  be  made  in  re- 
duction of  some  requests  and  denial  of 
others;   however,  in  light  of  huge  de- 
mands of  our  Federal  budget  and  the 
critical  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves,   whereby    there    must    be    belt 
tightening,  it  has  been  necessary  to  se- 
lect priorities.     This  has  been  done  in 
this  bill,  and  your  committee  feels  it 
brings  to  the  House  a  well-balanced  bill. 
To  further  reduce  this  bill  would  not  only 
adversely  affect  the  operation  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies,  but  would 
jeopardize  our  natural  resources. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  outstanding  leadership  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subconunlttee  The 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has  dis- 
played a  real  mastery  of  this  complex 
bill.  Together  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  Reitix  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  its  capable  staff,  she 
has  brought  to  the  fioor  a  carefully  struc- 
tured bill. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent 
months  I  have  had  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  some  of  the  grants  made  by 
the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities.  I  hope  I  have  not  bored  the 
Members  of  the  House  with  my  Interest 
in  "comic  strips."  As  I  stated  to  the 
subcommittee  in  my  testimony,  printed 
on  page  89  of  part  in  of  the  hearings, 
I  am  not  against  culture,  the  arts,  or  the 
humanities.  I  am  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Humanlcs  Foundation 
and  I  serve  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
DnuT  College,  an  outstanding  liberal 
arts  college  in  Springfield.  Mo. 

But  I  am  for  sound  and  prudent  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this  time  cf 
severe  strain  on  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  American  economy,  at  a  time  when 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  warns,  as  he  warned 
in  his  letter  of  March  14  to  all  Mem- 
bers, that  our  planned  budget  deficit  this 
year  could  go  as  high  as  $18  billion. 

Members  may  well  recall  that  during 
the  debate  on  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  create  the  National  Foundation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  there  was  some 
lighthearted  colloquy  on  an  amendment 
proposed  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Iowa,  which  would  have  broadened 
the  definition  of  "performing  arts."  to 

include  subsidies  for  "belly  dancing" 

as  the  amendment  was  translated.  Of 
course,  few  seriously  expected  that 
amendment  to  carry. 

But  I  wonder  what  the  response  of 
this  august  body  would  have  been  if  an 
amendment  had  been  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  day.  to  authorize 
Federal  funds — taxpayers'  money,  if  you 
will— for  a  study  of  the  history  of  comic 
strips  and  cartoons.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  such  an  amendment  would  have 


met  the  same  fate  as  the  now  famous^ 
belly  dancing  amendment. 

But  lo  and  behold,  2  years  later,  a 
grant  is  awarded  in  the  amount  of  $8,- 
769  to  a  Professor  David  Kunzle  of  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  for  a  study  of  the  history  and 
political  impact  of  comic  strips  and 
cartoons. 

The  comic  strip  grant  only  served  as 
a  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  to 
this  unnecessary  expenditure  of  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

Let  us  forget,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kunzle  is 
not  a  citizen  of  this  country.  Let  us  for- 
get that  he  is  one  of  the  more  vociferous 
and  vocal  opponents  of  our  defense 
against  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  Nation 
is  heavily  in  debt  and  going  more  so 
every  minute.   Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
American  pec^Jle  are  being  asked  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  dig 
deeper  in  their  pockets  for  another  6- 
percent  tax  increase.    Let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  in  a  desperate  flscal  situa- 
tion, that  we  are  the  victims  of  inflation 
which  is  the  cruelest  tax  of  all ;  and  that 
this  Congress,  whether  It  dodges  the  is- 
sue or  not.  must  liave  the  courage  to 
establish  priorities  and  say  "No  "  when 
flscal  sanity  demands  it.   I  wiU  recognize 
that  displaying  such  responsibility  may 
well  bring  heaps  of  scorn  and  ridicule  on 
those  who  offend  someone  else's  defini- 
tion   of    intellectualism    or    "scholar 
power." 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  a  clipping  service, 
but  I  have  seen  many  editorials  resulting 
from  my  past  criticisms.    Although  the 
vast  majority  of  these  editorials  have 
been  in  overwhehnlng  support  of  my  po- 
sition, including  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  the  Shreveport.  La.,  Journal, 
the  Tulsa   World,   the   Oklahoma  City 
Dally  Oklahoman,  the  Joplln  Globe,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  it  was 
was    very    interesting    to    observe    the 
single-mindedness  of  those  which  were  In 
opposition.     Admittedly  they  were  few 
in  number,  but  among  them  were  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Star,  although  even  the  Star's  own  col- 
umnist "The  Rambler,"  took  a  different 
outiook.    But  by  a  strange  coincidence 
both  these  papers  editorialized  on  this 
subject  on  the  same  day.    By  an  even 
stranger  coincidence  they  Just  happened 
to   use    the   very   same   term — "Know- 
Nothingism"— in  describing  my  position. 
Never,  not  once,  not  in  an  editorial  in 
any  paper,  at  any  time,  have  I  seen  any 
explanation  of  how  this  study  of  the 
history  of  comic  strips  is  going  to  help- 
our  Nation  persevere  in  the  study  to  win 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.    "Pundua 
E6rum  Trahite,  Cordes  Mentesque  Venl- 
ent." 

As  I  told  the  Chairman  of  the  Eii- 
dowment  for  the  Humanities,  I  admire 
the  art  of  the  comic  strips  writer  and 
the  cartoonist.  I  just  fail  to  see  a  single 
reason  why  he  or  they,  must  be  pyscho- 
analyzed  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
They  have  managed  to  persevere  and 
prosper  all  these  years  without  a  Federal 
study,  and  I  suspect,  they  are  the  better 
for  it.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  these 
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expenditures— and  I  refer  to  the  entire 
assortment  of  grants  made  by  the  hu- 
manities endowment  on  February  8 

can  be  Justified  at  this  time  in  history 
when  the  American  people  are  being 
asked  to  dig  so  deeply  in  their  pockets, 
and  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  that 
is  depleting  our  National  Treasury  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Only  yesterday,  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
CHEssioNAL  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  of  1966  report,  showing 
it  had  approved  expenditures  totaling 
$89  million  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
And  the  Ford  Foundation  is  only  one  of 
175  private  foundations  which  make 
money  available  to  the  academic  com- 
munity for  this  purpose. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  courage  and  the 
will  to  defray  expenditures  such  as  this 
in  time  of  war,  then  I  ask  what  can  we 
cut  back,  where  can  we  Institute  econ- 
omy, where  can  we  save  the  taxpayer 
from  OUT  own  excesses? 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.KYL]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  obviously  performed  a  very 
fine  Job  in  bringing  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  this  appropriation  measure. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  some  comments 
that  should  be  made  regarding  certain 
exclusions  and  inclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  wonting  about 
problems  with  which  they  are  especially 
concerned.  They  are  worrying  because 
they  do  not  receive  consideration  for 
specific  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  shortcoming  results  from  a 
habit  wWch  we  enjoy  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  authorize,  al- 
most with  abandon,  and  then  appro- 
priate in  a  miserly  fashion  on  Interior 
matters. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  this 
procedure,  because,  after  all,  the  com- 
mittee must  be  realistic.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  we  start  to  cut,  and  it  Is 
not  fair  to  blame  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  shortages  in  ap- 
propriations can  and  do  work  a  hardship 
on  many  areas  of  the  country. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  little  town  of  West  Branch,  Iowa,  had 
depended  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  certain  funds  with  which  to 
undertake  a  project,  and  now  It  must 
wait  a  year  or  2  years  or  more  in  order 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  funds  needed.  The 
community  made  plans.  The  lack  of 
appropriated  funds  causes  a  serious  dis- 
location in  the  town. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
provincial  in  mentioning  this  case,  be- 
cause it  represents  a  number  of  situations 
about  which  I  have  been  concerned  in 
many  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Nationally,  right  now,  we  are  almost  a 
billion  dollars  behind  authorizations. 

The  tables  which  appear  in  the  report, 
page  1122.  show  an  estimated  deficit  of 
$2.7  billion  to  the  year  1977. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  someone 
must  take  cognizance  of  this  fact  when 
we  call  for  an  ever-widening  scope  of 
acquisition.    In  other  words.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, we  have  to  catch  up.  We  have  to 
hold  up  authorizations  until  we  can  catch 
up  with  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  Items 
that  should  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  reference,  for  Instance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  a 
bureau  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
has  the  awesome  responsibility  of  locat- 
ing and  managing  the  mineral  resources 
which  we  must  have  if  tills  country  is  to 
continue  to  forge  ahead  in  the  future. 
This  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
agency  concerned  must  see  to  the  fact 
that  the  job  is  done  efficiently  and  that 
it  is  done  well.  However,  they  continue 
to  receive  far  too  little  money. 

We  have  talked  today  about  the  field  of 
the  arts  and  humanities.  The  State  of 
Alaska  has  had  a  tremendous  treasure  of 
art  and  artifacts.  That  treasure  has 
almost  disappeared.  This  represents  a 
serious  crisis,  yet  I  see  no  special  effort 
made  here  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  great 
concern : 

In  Indian  affairs  we  have  spent  so 
many  years,  and  so  many  dollars,  and  so 
much  misguided  effort  trying  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  the  first  Americans. 

In  this  budget  we  have  a  new  program 
for  the  Indians.  Suddenly  after  150 
years — someone  has  staggered  onto 
sometliing  new.  Do  not  be  fooled. 
There  is  nothing  In  this  program  which 
is  new.  There  is  nothing  in  this  pro- 
posal which  will  scrap  the  oppressive  bu- 
reaucracy and  archaic  philosophies 
which  have  produced  generations  of  fail- 
ure In  dealing  with  the  Indians. 

The  only  bright  spot  I  can  see  re- 
garding the  Indians  is  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  not  yet  been  transferred  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  HEW — and 
that  has  been  proposed.  That  would  In- 
deed be  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  refer  to  the  first  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  as  the  red  man. 
When  we  look  at  the  situation  of  the  In- 
dian today,  it  is  our  faces  which  should 
be  red. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  committee 
for  making  substantial  cuts  in  this  bill 
under  the  budget  recommendations.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  work  with  a  bill 
that  involves  so  many  different  activities 
and  touches  so  many  aspects  of  life  In 
this  country  as  does  this  one.  However, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  area  in  wlilch  I  think 
the  subcommittee  did  not  make  sufficient 
cuts,  and  that  is  the  area  of  Jobs  in  the 
department.  We  are  talking  about  an 
executive  department  of  the  Government 
which  has  82,000  people  employed  in  It. 
About  50,000  or  60,000  of  those  are  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
others  are  in  what  Is  referred  to  as  re- 
lated agencies.  But,  departmentwlde, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 
and  covered  under  this  bill,  are  agencies 
that  employ  in  excess  of  80.000  people. 

The  reason  I  am  attracted  to  this  par- 
ticular Item,  and  the  reason  I  think  an 
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additional  cut  can  be  made  here  is  be- 
cause I  find  that  the  Department  had 
4.820  unfilled  Jobs  as  of  December  1966 
In  other  words  they  had  nearly  5.000  un^ 
filled  Jobs  just  4  months  ago.  What 
therefore  is  the  Justification  for  appro- 
priating money  for  1,662  additional  jobs 
over  these  provided  in  the  bill  last  year 
when  the  Department  did  not  fill  5  coo 
of  those  Jobs  it  had  money  to  fill  last 
year? 

Part  of  that  came  about  because  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last 
September  Imposed  a  ceiling  on  employ- 
ment and  required  almost  every  agency 
of  the  Government  to  roll  back  employ- 
ment  levels  to  those  in  effect  on  July  31 
1966.  ' 

Some  agencies  appealed  from  that 
ruling  and  had  some  of  the  Jobs  re- 
stored. Nevertheless,  some  of  the  cut- 
back in  this  Department  Is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  undertook  to  put  what  I  would 
call  a  freeze  on  employment  and  to  roll 
back  the  levels  of  employment  to  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  the 
Congress  appropriates  money  to  fund  a 
certain  amount  of  Jobs,  can  take  the 
responsibility  of  rolling  back  those  job 
levels  to  a  period  in  the  past,  I  think 
it  Is  an  Invitation — and  an  open  invita- 
tion— to  the  Congress  to  quit  appropri- 
ating money  for  more  Jobs  than  are 
necessary. 

If  the  Department  could  operate  last 
year  and  during  the  last  4  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1966  with  nearly  5,000 
fewer  Jobs  than  it  had  money  appropri- 
ated for;  and  if  the  Department  could 
get  along  as  well  as  It  did  with  an  em- 
ployment level  of  nearly  5.000  fewer  em- 
ployees, I  think  that  Is  an  open  invita- 
tion for  us  to  roll  back  employment  levels 
also  and  cut  out  Increased  requests  for 
the  new  budget. 

I  find  that  the  new  budget  now  under 
consideration  proposes  an  Increase  of 
2,563  Jobs  notwittistanding  the  fact  that 
this  Department  had  4,800  unfilled  po- 
sitions at  that  time.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
nerve  to  ask  that  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time 
when  the  bill  Is  read  for  amendment,  I 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment — not  to 
strike  out  any  programs,  but  to  reduce 
the  level  of  employment  by  2  percent. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lahoen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit 
me  to  take  a  brief  moment  of  the  Mem- 
bers' time  to  call  to  your  attention  an 
item  that  may  become  a  part  of  this  bill 
before  final  consideration. 

During  the  past  year  or  more,  the  lo- 
cation of  a  Job  Corps  camp  in  my  dis- 
trict has  created  a  serious  and  difHcult 
road  problem  in  Becker  County.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  establishing  the  camp 
and  acquiring  the  necessary  equipment, 
a  section  of  county  black-top  road  has 
been  severely  damaged.  This  occurred 
because  of  added  traffic  and  the  hauling 


of  heavy  equipment  which  Included  drag- 
lines and  dozers  needed  in  the  operation 
of  the  camp,  over  a  road  which  could 
not  carry  this  kind  of  load,  and  some  of 
the  hauling  being  done  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  road  was  in  Its  weakest 
condition. 

The  result  of  this  experience  has 
placed  a  too  heavy  financial  burden  on 
the  county,  as  well  as  great  Inconven- 
ience to  citizens  In  the  area  who  normal- 
ly use  the  road.  Appeal  has  been  made 
by  the  county  commissioners  for  moneys 
with  which  to  repair  the  road. 

During  recent  weeks  and  days,  it  has 
become  known  that  the  Jobs  Corps  does 
not  have  money  or  authority  for  such  ex- 
penditure, even  though  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  not,  and  so  because  of 
the  camp  being  located  on  a  game  refuge, 
and  with  substantial  work  being  done  by 
the  Job  Corps  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Department,  an  arrangement  is  in  the 
process  of  being  worked  out  so  that  they 
might  provide  these  moneys  out  of  their 
regular  construction  funds.  This  item 
may  become  a  matter  of  consideration  at 
a  later  date  by  inclusion  of  the  amount 
of  money  needed  by  the  other  body,  when 
the  appropriate  considerations  have  been 
completed.  I  wish  only  to  call  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
at  this  time.  In  order  that  it  might  be 
known  and  adequately  considered  during 
the  appropriate  time,  which  could  in- 
volve the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen],  for  the 
outstanding  maimer  in  which  she  has 
managed  this  important  bill  here  today. 
Every  member  of  her  subcommittee  has 
contributed  to  the  preparation  of  this 
appropriation  measure.  Untold  hours, 
days,  and  weeks  of  work  have  gone  Into 
Its  preparation.  We  are  aU  proud  of 
the  dignified  and  able  way  in  which  It 
has  been  presented  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington.  Congratulations  to 
her  and  her  subcommittee. 

Mr.COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]  and 
the  other  members  of  her  subcommittee 
who  I  know  have  given  this  bUl  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  I  know  they  will 
understand  when  I  express  concern  and 
disappointment  over  two  features  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  short- 
sighted, in  terms  of  the  preservation 
*nd  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  reduce  by  nearly  $14  mllUon 
the  amount  requested  through  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  for  land 
acquisition  within  our  national  park 
program.  The  reducUon.  for  example, 
completely  eliminates  funds  for  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  which  we  authorized  last  year. 

I  fully  share  the  committee's  concern 
with  the  cruel  escalation  of  land  prices 
m  areas  designated  for  national  parks 
T  r^'  ""^^^^e  t-l^t  the  Department  of  the 
Anterior  has  not  yet  oorae  forwawl  with 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  meet  this  prob- 
^  I  am  particularly  familiar  with  the 
OifflculUes  at  Point  Reyes  in  California, 
Where  land  speculation  played  a  major 
role  In  exhausting  the  original  approprl- 
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atlon  for  this  national  seashore  before 
more  than  one-third  of  the  authorized 
area  could  be  acquired. 

I  agree  with  the  coirmiittee's  desire  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Department  to  find 
solutions  to  this  problem.  But  I  do  not 
agree  that  we  should  make  a  substantial 
cut  in  the  funds  requested  for  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

One  of  the  difficulties  today,  that  con- 
tributes to  the  problem  of  cost  escalation. 
Is  the  time  that  elapses  between  author- 
izing and  appropriating  funds  for  acqui- 
sition. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  has  testified  that 
this  time  lag  nms  anywhere  from  18  to 
24  months.  We  need  to  move  more,  not 
less,  quickly,  but  this  reduction  In  funds 
will  only  slow  that  movement  further. 

I  hope  that  these  funds  for  national 
park  acquisition  and  development  will 
be  restored  at  an  early  date.  I  hope 
that  the  Interior  Department  will  con- 
centrate on  the  critical  question  of  in- 
suring a  more  adequate  source  of 
Income  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  and  on  the  equally  critical 
problem  of  escalating  land  costs.  The 
Department,  at  an  early  date,  should 
recommend  appropriate,  remedial  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress,  and  we  should 
give  it  our  prompt  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  disappointed 
that  the  committee  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  some  $2.5  million  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  The  $6 
million  requested  had  already  been  re- 
duced by  $2  million  from  the  original 
authorization. 

I  am  alarmed  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  cut  this  figure  even  further.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  sum  recommended  by 
the  committee  Is  altogether  too  modest, 
but  I  urge  the  House  to  approve  it  with- 
out delay,  resolving  that  in  the  future 
we  shall  raise  our  sights  in  the  whole 
field  Of  arts  and  humanities,  in  order 
that  the  quality  of  our  lives  and  those 
of  generations  who  follow  us  will  be 
richer  and  more  sat'sfying. 

We  are  of  necessity  concerned  these 
days  with  scientific  research — because 
the  fruits  of  this  endeavor  can  offer  us 
a  healthier,  better  life,  one  in  which  we 
are  better  able  to  deal  with  the  world 
around  us.  We  are  concerned,  of  neces- 
sity, with  the  protection  of  people 
against  military  might.  But,  even  as  we 
concern  ourselves  with  science  and  de- 
fense, it  is  also  Important  that  we  not 
lose  sight  of  the  human  need  for  ex- 
pression and  for  understanding,  values 
with  which  science  and  the  military  can- 
not primarily  concern  themselves.  The 
pressures  of  commxmity  responsibility, 
the  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  for 
self  and  family,  and  the  conflict  and 
strains  Inherent  to  contemporary  civili- 
zation, all  too  often  contrive  to  make 
us  forget  the  contribution  which  the 
arts  and  humanities  can  make  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

In  the  2  short  years  it  has  l)e€n  in 
operation,  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  has  embarked 
on  a  dynamic  program— reaching  from 
rural  Wisconsin  to  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Co.  and  into  each  of  our  50 
States— «aoounglD«  the  development  of 


creativity  and  scholarship.  This  is  what 
we  sought  when  we  passed  the  legisla- 
tion in  1965.  and  I  believe  that  the  rec- 
ord of  achievement  warrants  our  con- 
tinued support  today. 

Many  are  hesitant,  in  the  face  of  mili- 
tary sfwnding,  about  concerning  our- 
selves with  this  program.  I  would  re- 
mind them  that  in  a  day  when  we  seek 
Improved  imderstanding  with  peoples 
all  over  the  world,  the  language  of  music 
and  painting  and  scholarship  is  prac- 
tically universal.  And  encouragement 
of  efforts  in  these  fields  at  this  time  may 
very  well  bring  greater  imderstanding 
of  our  Nation  and  its  ideals  than  will 
our  supremacy  in  other  aresis  of 
endeavor. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  taken  an  active  Interest  in  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  mi  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, having  Introduced  and  co- 
sponsored  several  of  the  original  meas- 
ures leading  to  its  establishment  in  1965. 
The  efforts  made  so  far  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
two  oo-unlts  of  the  Foimdatlon  have,  in 
my  opinion,  been  a  credit  to  the  fore- 
sight of  Congress  in  creating  the  Found- 
ation. 

Any  esu-ly  activity  is  likely  to  have  some 
elements  of  trial  and  error  in  it.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  time,  during  such  a 
formative  period,  for  any  cutback  in  con- 
gressional support.  I  recognize  that  the 
Conunittee  or.  Appropriations  has  made 
an  earnest  attempt,  as  it  states  in  its 
report  on  HJl.  9029.  to  strike  a  balance 
between  those  who  denigrate  the  program 
and  those  who  enthusiastically  embrace 
it.  Nevertheless,  I  view  with  some  dis- 
may the  lack  of  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
The  reduction  from  the  $4.5  million  pro- 
gram budget  of  fiscal  1967  to  only  $3 
million  for  grants  and  loans  to  individ- 
uals and  groups  and  another  $500,000 
available  for  matching  grants  Is  imnec- 
essary  and  uncalled  for. 

We  are  barely  edging  above  the  past 
levels  of  Interest  in  research  in  the  hu- 
manities which  in  1965  found  activity  in 
tills  area  equaling  only  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  research  support 
for  the  sciences.  There  is  no  denying 
the  impact  that  the  concentratlMi  on  the 
scientific  has  had  in  oiu-  daily  life.  We. 
as  a  nation,  are  far  along  the  route  to 
the  goal  of  that  old  nursery  rhyme,  that 
ends  "healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise",  as 
far  as  the  first  two  categories  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  in  the  third,  where  we  seek  not 
mere  knowledge  or  education  but  wis- 
dom in  making  use  of  our  knowledge  in 
our  public  and  private  decisions,  that 
we  are  weak.  Yet  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part.  To  understand,  evaluate  and 
appreciate  ourselves  and  our  society. 
past,  present,  and  future,  through  re- 
search, teaching,  and  the  dissemination 
of  what  has  been  learned,  is  of  utmost 
importance  if  we  are  to  be  the  masters 
of  our  scientific  and  technological  age, 
and  not  its  servants. 

Progress  in  the  humanities,  and  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  hu- 
manities, will  not  happen  overnight. 
Americans  generally  have  a  need  and  a 
desire  to  see  immediate,  pragmatic  re- 
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sxilts.   Patience  and  contemplation  Is  not 
one  of  our  national  virtues.    To  cut  back 
on  funds  for  the  humanities,  however 
win    certainly    not    aid    In    producing 
prompt  practical  applications  of  this  re- 
search and   related  activities.     I  urge 
that  this  Congress  not  take  a  step  back- 
ward from  its  1965  position,  but  fully 
fund  both  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  In  our  action  today 
on     appropriations    for    the    National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Himianitles 
Mr.  PASCELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  artinclal  split 
between  the  sciences  and  the  arts.    The 
phrase  "the  two  cultures"  has  become  a 
popular  term  to  describe  a  condition  that 
Is  generally  deplored.    Here  in  America 
our  natural  inclination  for  invention  and 
technology  has  made  this  split  even  more 
a  problem.   Our  strength  today  as  a  mili- 
tary and  an  economic  power  derives  from 
our  great  technological  skills.   And  there 
Is  a  powerful  economic  Incentive  for  a 
young  man  or  woman  to  Join  the  ranks 
of  the  scientists  and  the  engineers.    The 
Simday  Times  every  week  Is  full  of  ads 
describing  the  lures  of  work  in  aero- 
dynamics hydrospace.  computer  design, 
and  scienttflc  occupations  whose  names 
we  can  barely  pronounce,  much  less  un- 
derstand what  they  are.    Prestige  and 
substantial  incomes  are  the  reward  of  the 
technician  and  the  scientist.     But  no 
one  takes  a  qxiarter  page  ad  In  the  Times 
or  the  Washington  Post  to  hire  a  his- 
torian, an  archeologist,  or  an  English 
professor. 

This  Imbalance  between  the  two  cul- 
tures, between  the  sciences  and  the  arts 
and  humanities,  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  spending  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
In  1967,  Federal  spending  for  the  sciences 
generally  amounted  to  $15.9  bUUon;  of 
this  ngure  $5.6  billion  was  for  research. 
In  that  same  year,  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  spent  $4.5  million  on  the  human- 
ities generally;  of  this,  $2  million  went 
for  research.  And  today  we  are  debating 
whether  we  should  cut  back  the  sum  of 
$3.5  million  to  be  spent  on  the  Human- 
ities Endowment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  think 
seriously  about  this  imbalance  in  Gov- 
ernment spending..  I  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 
has  given  this  matter  careful  thought 
After  a  careful  study  of  all  Gktvemment 
research  programs,  the  committee  stated 
In  its  18th  annual  report  in  1965: 

The  coxmnlttee  recommends  that  maaslvely 
Increased  support  for  scholarship  and  for 
Instruction  in  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences— by  some  combination  of  private 
means,  or  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment support— be  accepted  as  an  important 
national  goal. 


The  distinguished  members  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
stated  in  a  telegram  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  they 
supported  the  work  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties : 


We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  power 
ot  science  and  technology  be  used  wisely 
not  only  to  abolish  hunger  and  promote 
health,  but  also  to  help  all  people  to  realise 
themselves  fully  as  human  beings.  The 
decisions  necessary  to  establish  peace  abroad 
and  a  sound  society  at  home  must  be  based 
on  understanding  of  man's  history  and  of  his 
needs  and  hopes  as  revealed  by  literature 
and  art. 


I  would  point  out  that  the  Humanities 
Endowment  is  the  logical  vehicle  for 
carrying  out  this  recommendation- 
$500,000  of  the  $3.5  million  appropriation 
Is  actually  contingent  fund  to  match 
private  donations.  If  we  in  Congress 
fall  to  support  this  appropriation,  surely 
private  industry  and  Individuals  will  be 
reluctant  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
this  matching  fund. 

The  lack  of  adequate  support  for  the 
humanities  is  also  a  source  of  concern 
to  leaders  of  the  scientific  community. 


This  Is  eloquent  testimony,  indeed,  for 
the  humanities.  For  scientists  know 
that  without  a  humanistic  culture,  they 
stand  in  isolated  splendor,  separated 
from  the  community  with  which  they 
have  traditionally  interacted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both.  They  know  that  you  cannot 
have  a  healthy  scientific  community  in- 
side an  ailing  scholarly  community  gen- 
erally. Scientists  are  discovering  prac- 
tical solutions  for  physical  problems,  but 
solutions  which  can  only  be  applied  by 
combining  the  techniques  of  the  scien- 
tist with  the  wisdom  of  the  humanist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unnatural  split  be- 
tween science  and  the  humanities  is  an 
unfortunate  novelty  in  the  20th  century. 
And  It  is  one  that  should  be  discouraged 
not  encouraged.    By  neglecting  and  ac- 
tually discouraging  the  study  of  human- 
ities, we  are  guilty  of  "cultural  nonsup- 
port."    We  create  a  climate  where  statis- 
tics and  facts,  technology  and  mechanics, 
are  revered  above  the  wisdom  we  need 
to  use  them.    We  create  a  climate  in 
which  "nonsclentlfic  truth"  sells  at  a 
discount.     The  grovirlng  restlessness  of 
our  college  youth  reflects  a  rejection  of 
the   neat   sterile   automated  society   in 
wiilch  what  people  think  and  feel,  what 
they  write  and  create,  what  they  are  as 
opposed  to  what  they  can  do  and  earn  In 
some  automated  enterprise  is  assumed 
to  be  unimportant.    We  can  go  a  long 
way  to  change  the  image  of  America  as  a 
"no  deposit,  no  return"  society  by  en- 
abling our  scholars  and  our  teachers  In 
the  humanistic  studies  to  be  an  influen- 
tial and  Important  part  In  creating  a  life 
of  quality  in  the  midst  of  our  abimdance. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  Humanities  Endowment 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  as  he  expresses  disappointment 
as  to  the  deletion  of  funds  for  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I,  too. 
am  deeply  disappointed  that  the  commit- 
tee has  stricken  this  money.  There  Is 
some  consolation,  however,  In  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  H.^NSEN]  that  this  action 
was  not  intended  as  a  veto  of  the  project. 
There  is  no  consolation,  however,  to  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  this  Nation,  who 
expected  this  project  to  get  underway 
this  year.  Land  costs  will  be  greater  next 
year  and  even  greater  the  next  year. 
Persons  owning  land  within  the  area  au- 
thorized for  the  lakeshore  must  con- 
tinue to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
certainty.   Indiana  has  displayed  a  co- 


operative spirit  fn  connection  with  the 
proposed  development  of  the  national 
lakeshore.  It  will  now  be  more  difficult 
for  the  State  to  plan,  design,  and  develoo 
Its  own  adjoining  facility  If  there  ig 
uncertainty  as  to  when  the  natlonnal 
lakeshore  will  get  underway,  in  my 
judgment  the  House  is  not  acting  wisely 
if  this  bill  should  become  law  without  an 
amount  included  for  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  am 
deeply  disawwlnted,  and  the  people  of 
St.  Louis  are  understandably  puzzled,  by 
the  severity  of  the  budget  cuts  in  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill 
Among  the  consequences  will  be  extended 
further  delay  In  the  completion  of  the 
Jefferson  NaUonal  Expansion  Memorial 
where  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
work  remains  to  be  done.  These  are 
the  finishing  touches  necessary  to  make 
fully  usable  a  project  in  which  more  than 
$32,000,000  has  been  invested,  and  which 
attracts  5  million  or  more  visitors  an- 
nually. 

The  magnificent  stainless  steel  Gate- 
way Arch,  designed  by  the  late  Eero 
Saarlnen,  now  soars  630  feet  over  the 
skyline  of  St.  Louis,  to  a  height  exceed- 
ing the  Washington  Monument.  It  Is 
breathtaking— spectacular.  It  has  been 
cited  as  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  en- 
gineering achievements  of  the  world. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  the  arch  lias 
been  thrilled  by  Its  grandeur  and  moved 
by  the  silent  eloquence  of  Its  tribute  to 
the  pioneering  spirit  which  opened  the 
American  West.  It  was  from  this  spot 
that  Lewis  and  Clark  began  their  haz- 
ardous and  fateful  expedition  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  was  begun  more  than  30  years 
ago  when  our  then  mayor  of  St  Louis 
the  Honorable  Bernard  P.  Dlckmann' 
reached  an  agreement  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  Joint  ven- 
ture to  which  the  city  would  contribute 
$1  for  every  $3  of  Federal  funds.  The 
land  was  obtained  and  cleared  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $8,000,000  but  It  was  not 
until  1954,  however,  that  legislation  was 
enacted  authorizing  the  Initial  appro- 
priation of  Federal  construction  funds, 
and  actual  construction  work  was  not 
begun  for  several  years  thereafter. 

Now  the  memorial  Is  nearly  finished. 
But  because  of  the  long  delays  and  the 
complex  engineering  problems  which  had 
to  be  solved  In  the  construction  of  the 
unique  arch,  the  nearly  $24,000,000  of 
Federal  and  local  funds  made  available 
so  far  for  construction  will  not  cover 
such  essential  work  as  landscaping  and 
the  completion  of  the  visitor  center  and 
Museum  of  Wfistward  Expansion,  which 
will  afford  visitors  an  understanding  of 
the  historical  significance  of  the  arch 
and  the  deeds  it  commemorates. 

Therefore,  the  89th  Congress  Increased 
the  authorization  by  an  additional  $6,- 
000.000  of  Federal  construction  funds. 
to  be  matched  by  $2,000,000  of  local 
fimds.  After  protracted  deliberation, 
the  President  and  his  aids  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  $2,325,000  of  the 
authorized  $6,000,000  of  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  made  available  In 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  because  of 
budget  considerations,  and  that  is  the 
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amount    the    Appropriation    Commit- 
tee was  requested  to  approve. 

OELAT    or    COMPLETION    Will.    DfCaKAai    TOTAL 
COST 

The  committee,  however,  decided  to 
postpone  this  request  along  with  a  nimi- 
ber  of  others  which  it  placed  In  the  cate- 
gory of  deferrable  Items.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree with  the  judgment.  Our  expe- 
rience on  this  project  has  demonstrated 
clearly  that  deferral  of  construction 
work  which  is  going  to  have  to  be  done — 
which  will  eventually  be  done — almost 
always  costs  the  Federal  Government  far 
more  in  the  long  run,  while  depriving  us 
of  the  full  use  of  the  facility  in  the  mean- 
time. I  firmly  believe  it  is  a  false  type 
of  economy.  It  would  show  a  reduction 
In  1  year's  Federal  budget  at  the  expense 
of  a  far  greater  increase  in  a  subsequent 
budget. 

That  Is  why  I  intend  to  try  my  very 
best  to  have  the  Senate  overturn  this 
decision.  The  facts  of  legislative  life  are 
clear  to  all  of  us  here  today  that  an  ef- 
fort to  amend  the  bill  on  the  House  floor 
for  this  or  any  other  project  left  out  by 
the  committee  would  have  no  chance  of 
success  and,  furthermore,  might  rule  out 
the  possibilty  of  House  acceptance  of  a 
Senate  amendment.  It  Is  for  that  rea- 
son only  that  no  amendment  Is  being 
offered  on  this  Item. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  we 
In  St.  Louis  feel  this  work  should  go  for- 
ward now.  We  desire  to  save  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  money  by  finishing  this 
great  memorial  promptly.  That  would 
be  true  economy.  The  splendid  arch  now 
rests  on  a  barren  spot — periodically  a  sea 
of  mud — which  is  to  be  transformed  Into 
a  thing  of  beauty  befitting  the  struc- 
ture and  the  concept  which  led  to  the 
memorial's  construction. 

The  visitor  center  and  museum  will 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  visit 
the  arch,  depicting  the  significance  of 
the  pioneering  spirit  which  led  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  purchase  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory, which  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  on 
their  great  adventure,  and  which 
prompted  thousands  of  brave  men,  wom- 
en and  children  to  risk  all,  Including 
their  lives,  for  the  new  life  which  could 
be  theirs  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  so  hard 
for  so  long  to  bring  this  marvel  of  en- 
gineering Imagination  Into  existence— as 
a  great  curving  sUvery  ribbon  of  steel 
which  lifts  the  mind  and  the  heart  and 
the  spirit  of  all  who  see  Its  beauty  and 
feel  it  beckoning  mankind  forward  to 
new  challenges— have  no  intention  of 
permitting  the  memorial  to  remain  un- 
finished. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  blU  now  before  the 
a>use  omits  the  modest  amount  the 
President  recommended  for  this  project 
lor  the  1968  fiscal  year.  Surely  no  one 
«  more  deeply  concerned  than  the  Presi- 
dent about  holding  down  unnecessary 
ordeferrable  expenditures  at  this  time 
■Jecause  of  budget  considerations.  Had 
we  Insisted  upon  an  amount  above  the 
DUdget  figure,  or  upon  an  appropriation 
not  recommended  In  the  budget  at  aU. 
1  could  understand  the  committee's  ac- 
^  on  this  item.    But  that  was  not  the 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  considering  at  length  the  appro- 


priations bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  There  is  one  provision  of  that 
bUl  which  I  hope  would  be  changed  be- 
fore the  bill  becomes  law. 

Page  14  of  the  bill  concerns  surveys, 
investigations,  and  research  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  There  is  a  provision  that 
$13,960,000  shall  be  available  for  coop- 
eration with  States  or  municipalities  for 
water  resources  investigations,  but  that 
no  part  of  this  ai^ropriation  shall  be 
used  to  pay  more  than  one-half  the  cost 
of  any  such  investigation  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  any  State  or  munici- 
pality. 

This  is  the  well-established  State-Fed- 
eral matching  program  to  assist  the 
States  in  planning  their  future  water 
needs.  Over  the  past  years,  every  State 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  sharing  pro- 
vision, and  this  year,  it  appears  the 
States  feel  the  need  and  are  prepared 
to  step  up  their  research  programs.  In 
all  but  seven  States,  the  estimated  offer- 
ings for  fiscal  1968  exceed  the  1967  pro- 
gram. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  this 
$13.9  million  Federal  apprc^riation  will 
be  insufficient  to  match  the  increased 
funds  earmarked  by  the  States.  The 
1968  budget,  as  we  see  It  today,  provides 
a  total  Increase  of  $1,010,000  over  the 
Federal  matching  funds  available  In 
1967.  Willie  the  States  Indicate  an  antic- 
ipated $2,273,800  increase  over  their 
1967  programs.  In  other  words,  the 
States,  In  1968,  are  willing  to  put  up 
about  $1,263,800  which,  under  this  bill, 
cannot  be  matched  by  Federal  grants. 

I  say  that  if  the  States  are  able  to 
see  themselves  clear  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice here,  we  should  certainly  do  our  part. 
It  is  my  hope  the  other  body  will  give 
consideration  to  this  fact.  I  have  talked 
to  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  It  would  be  agree- 
able if  this  amount  was  added  by  the 
other  body,  or  in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Little  Orphan  Annie,  as  you  know.  Is  a 
syndicated  comic  strip.  She  appears  in  some 
400  newspapers  with  35  million  readers — 


TRLX  I — DDASncxitT  OF   THK  IWTEaiOH  PtJBLIC 
LAND    MANAOEMKNT 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Management  of  Lands  and  Resources 
For  expenses  necessary  for  protection,  use. 
Improvement,  development,  disposal,  cadas- 
tral stirveylng,  classification,  and  perform- 
ance of  other  functions,  as  authorized  by 
law,  in  the  management  of  lands  and  their 
resources  tmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  •40,013,000. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  behalf  of  the  comic  strips 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  Little 
Orphan  Annie  and  the  Investigation  that 
Is  contemplated. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
recent  article  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  concerning  the  problems  we  face 
with  the  philosophy  of  our  comic  strips. 

The  colunmist  says: 

IJITLK  OBPKAN   ANNIX 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Wabhimotok. 
I  am  getting  pretty  anxious  about  Little 
Orphan  Annie.  She's  got  herself  into  an- 
other jam — kidnaped  again.  Of  coiirse. 
Daddy  Warbucks  may  turn  up;  even  so,  the 
Biispense  accumulates. 


If  I  may  Interpolate  here,  she  may 
reach  more  people  than  some  Congress- 
men. 

Comics,  movies,  television  are  part  of  the 
arts;  they  probably  affect  mass  culture  as 
much  as  the  schools,  perhaps  more. 

In  Annie's  case  there's  always  Daddy  War- 
bucks.  He  Is  the  eternal  father  image.  The 
Romans  had  a  name  for  It.  deus  ex  mimhinn 
(Would  that  be  pater  bellum  lucrum?).  He 
represents  a  national  Instinct.  If  he  Is 
around  no  disaster  can  befall  us.  or  our 
country.  He  will  have  a  simple,  forthright 
answer  for  any  problem,  no  matter  how  com- 
plex, Vietnam,  say.  Of  course  we  have  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  "goodies" — the  people  of 
good  wlU.  Fortunately  we  are  on  that  side. 
Annie's  foster  parents  demand  why  the 
police  don't  rescue  their  daughter.  The  po- 
Uce  captain  (a  "goodie")  explains  tliat  "the 
police  have  known  for  weeks  who  hired  the 
gang  to  try  to  klU  Pete;  the  price,  the  whole 
plan." 

Naturally  Annie's  agonized  mother  asks, 
"Why  aren't  they  all  In  JaU,  captain?" 

"Ah,  we're  living  In  a  new  era."  he  ex- 
plains.    "Now  even  admitted  violent  crime 
doesn't  count  I     The  legal  question  Is,  how 
the  dickens  did  the  cops  find  out?" 
"But  that's  crazy!" 

"Some  of  MB,  In  my  business,  think  so.  but 
It's  the  new  law,  lady!  We  also  know  the 
men  In  that  group  of  hired  killers!  TTiey 
got  back  to  their  home  city  yesterday;  but 
by  a  recent  judicial  decision  it's  Illegal  for 
a  cop  even  to  ask  a  suspect  his  name!" 
"Why,  that's  incredible!" 
"Nope;  invasion  of  the  suspect's  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy,"  said  the  learned 
judge! 

The  angry  father  springs  to  his  feet: 
"Whose  side  are  the  courts  on,  anyway?" — 

Of  course,  this  Is  more  effective  with 
pictures — 

The  police  captain  thinks  this  is  a  good 
question,  but  be  is  helpless.  He  rams  the 
moral  home  with  the  clincher,  "How  long 
since  you've  heard  of  any  kidnaper  being 
executed?" 

Now  this  Is  social  criticism  of  a  powerful 
order  even  if  you  feel  It  Is  outrageously  over- 
simplified. It  is  delivered  In  the  Sunday 
newspaper  and  the  children  are  being  con- 
ditioned by  it  as  they  spell  it  out  on  the 
living  room  rug.  Ordinary  legal  processes 
are  corrupt;  the  courts  are  aiding  the  crimi- 
nals; the  beet  way  to  get  justice  is  to  take 
matters  into  your  own  hands.  Any  violence 
will  be  condoned  by  Daddy  Warbucks. 

In  Miranda  v.  Arizona  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  ruled  that  the  police  must  warn  a 
suspect  of  hU  right  to  remain  silent;  that 
he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  counsel 
and  that  anything  that  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him.  British  police  have  been  saying 
that  for  some  time. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Isn't  able 
to  recaU  any  "recent  judicial  decision"  like 
that  cited  above  making  it  illegal  for  a  police- 
man to  ask  a  suspect  his  name. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  last 
February  noted  that  back  In  1931  the  Wick- 
ersham  commission  found  that  the  "third 
degree"  (stationhouse  beatings  to  extort 
confessions)  was  "almoet  universal."  Now 
it  is  hardly  more  than  a  name.  The  report 
says:  "Few  Americans  regret  Its  virtual 
abandonment  by  the  police." 

However,  the  rights  of  the  Individual  (the 
suspect)  versus  society  (you  and  me)  still 
make  a  red  hot  issue.  Uttle  Orphan  Annie 
Offers  powerful  propaganda,  and  nobody 
doubts  where  she  stands  In  her  one-sided 
argument.  "PoUce  procedures  must  be  con- 
troUed  somehow,"  the  President's  Crime 
Commlfsion  declares.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  said  here  la«t  week,  "^  do  noi 
believe  court  rules  cause  crime." 
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But  Littla  Orplian  Annie  dlBsents.  She 
may  have  more  effect  on  the  children  than 
the  Crime  CommlHslon,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
or  their  parents.  Wonder  how  she  will  get 
out  of  her  present  flx  anyway? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that 
some  study  and  Investigation  of  our 
conilc  strips  and  what  effect  that  they 
have  on  our  lives  Is  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of  words. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  I  do  not  oppose 
"comics."  but  I  am  agsdnst  spending  for 
repetitive  studies  as  granted  by  this 
Coimcll. 

Let  us  not  be  begiiiled  by  vague  gen- 
eralities and  let  us  restore  some  sense  of 
reason  and  priority  In  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  that  during  the 
hearings  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  asked  Mr.  Bamaby 
Keeney  on  many  occasions  whether  the 
work  to  de  done  by  one  of  the  grantees 
was  a  duplication  of  anything  that  was 
done  previously,  and  in  every  Instance 
the  Hxmianltles  Endowment  Chairman 
always  replied  that  it  had  not,  or  that 
this  would  not  be  a  duplication  of  any- 
thing previously  done. 

I  only  regret  that  this  question  was  not 
asked  in  the  case  of  the  grant  for  study 
of  "History  of  Comic  Strips  and  Political 
Cartoons."  It  would  have  been  Interest- 
ing to  see  Mr.  B.  Keeney's  repl^. 

I  have  here,  and  I  invite  any  Member 
of  the  House  to  take  a  further  look,  five 
books  previously  written  on  this  very 
same  subject  by  some  distinguished  writ- 
ers, and  I  doubt  very  much  that  our 
friend  Dr.  Kunzle  can  add  anything  of 
significance  to  these  works.  I  might  add 
not  one  of  these  were  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayer. 

First,  a  book  written  by  Gerald  W 
Johnson,  entitled  "The  Lines  Are 
Drawn,"  written  in  1958.  Mr.  B.  Keeney 
In  justifying  the  grant  to  Dr.  Kunzle 
dtes  the  work  of  cartoonist  Thomas 
Nast.  I  daresay  there  Is  more  about  Nast 
in  this  book  than  will  probably  ever  be 
written  by  Dr.  Kimzle,  even  at  Federal 
expense. 

Next,  a  book  entitled  "Highlights."  a 
cartoon  history  of  the  1920's  written  by 
Rollin  Kirby,  with  a  foreword  by  Walter 
Lippmann.  It  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers not  one  red  cent. 

Next,  a  book  entitled  "Our  Political 
Drama,"  written  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop, 
describing  the  impact  of  political  car- 
tooning on  American  politics.  It  cost  the 
taxpayers'  not  one  red  cent. 

Next,  the  "History  of  Political  Parties." 
by  Samuel  Ordway,  Jr.,  replete  with  po- 
litical cartoons,  and  costing  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  not  one  red  cent.  Please 
excuse  emphasis  on  "red,"  lest  I  offend 
the  cultural  and  sensitive  ears  of  those 
who  deem  me  a  "know-nothing."  I 
should  have  said  "one  copper." 

And  finally,  a  book  entitled  "Un-Amer- 
Icana,"  edited  by  Charlotte  Pomerant. 

No  previous  work,  indeed.  For  a  les- 
son In  political  cartooning  I  invite  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  stop  by  and 
see  my  exhibits.  Dr.  Kunzle  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  rise  to  Justify 
the  grant  for  comic  books.  However,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  will  be  on  a 
very  dangerous  course  if  we  try  to  tell 
the  artists  what  they  should  create  or 
the  scholars  what  they  should  study. 
We  should  keep  our  legislative  noses  out 
of  the  direction  of  art  and  humanities, 
because,  if  we  do  not,  we  will  be  traveling 
on  the  very  dangerous  and  deadly  road 
to  thought  control  by  the  Government. 

Although  I  am  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  arts  and  humanities, 
if  it  should  ever  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  tell  artists  and  scholars  what 
they  should  create,  and  how  they  should 
think,  I  would  rather  withdraw  my  sup- 
port than  be  party  to  such  a  perilous 
course. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  chairman  of 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to 
discuss  several  matters  which  affect.  I'be- 
lieve,  the  jurisdiction  of  that  subcom- 
mittee and  the  subject  matter  over  which 
that  subcommittee  has  appropriately 
acted  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would, 
for  that  reason,  like  to  address  several 
questions  to  the  very  distinguished  and 
fine  gentlewoman  from  Washington,  who 
so  ably  chairs  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  has  the 
matter  presently  before  the  body  today. 

I  note  on  page  27  of  the  committee  re- 
port, language  which  appears  about  the 
middle  of  the  page  as  follows: 

The  Committee  expects  that  the  Bureau 
will  continue  the  policy  of  more  widespread 
acquisition  by  easement  Instead  of  purchase 
In  fee  which  will  reduce  the  coet  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  refer  here  specifically  to  the  program 
of  acquisition  of  lands  for  refuges  and 
refuge  purposes  to  preserve  the  habitats 
for  migratory  waterfowl,  a  very  impor- 
tant program  as  far  as  conservation  and 
conservationists  and  duck  hunters  of  this 
country  are  concerned. 

I  am  troubled  because  one  of  the  things 
the  subcommittee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair  has  always  maintained  a  great 
interest  in  has  been  the  land  acquisition 
program.  I  point  out  to  my  very  dear 
friend,  the  fine  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, that  we  have  had  repeated  re- 
views and  scrutinies  of  this  matter  within 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  apprehensive 
lest  language  of  this  kind  might  lead  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  expend 
money  for  acquisition  of  land  by  ease- 
ment as  opposed  to  acquisition  of  land 
by  purchase  in  fee.  where  that  might  be 
more  appropriate.  I  hope  my  dear  friend 
from  Washington  might  make  some  com- 
ment to  ease  my  mind  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  jield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  there  Is  need  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  the  refuges.  How- 
ever, as  we  are  well  aware,  there  are 
certain  areas  of  tWs  country  where  it  is 
Impossible  at  the  present  time,  due  to 
difficulties  not  only  with  owners  of  prop- 


erty, but  for  other  reasons,  to  purchase 
the  land.  So,  rather  than  set  aside  the 
flyway  area  or  make  It  impossible  for  the 
orderly  progress,  the  committee  has 
hoped  that  in  these  Instances,  until  these 
problems  are  solved,  that  easements  can 
be  given,  hopefiilly  looking  toward  the 
time  when  this  land  will  be  in  the  area 
of  complete  preservation. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  Is  not 
In  the  authorization  business.  We  are 
looking  at  this  as  a  very  down  to  earth, 
factual  matter,  and  we  would  rather  see 
some  development  made. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  very  much  com- 
forted by  this,  because  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  subcommittee,  when  we  considered 
legislation  of  this  kind,  to  make  very 
sure  that  easements  were  available  as  a 
device  for  acquiring  land.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  always  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  areas  where  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, for  political  or  possibly  other  rea- 
sons, to  acquire  good  land  by  outright 
purchase.  There  are  also  a  good  many 
tracts  of  land  in  the  country  where  ac- 
quisition by  fee  or  by  purchase  Is  not 
possible  because  the  land  does  not  con- 
stitute a  manageable  unit  or  Is  so  small 
or  Isolated  that  It  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  be  set  up  as  a  refuge  In  the 
conventional  sense. 

In  this  the  subcommittee  has  always 
been  thoroughly  sympathetic  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  appropriate  Interest  In 
the  land  through  easements,  and  would 
applaud  that  kind  of  use  there. 

I  am  very  much  comforted  to  hear  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  say 
this,  because  this  language,  uninter- 
preted as  the  fine  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  done  today,  might  lead  to 
some  Interpretation  which  might  be 
troublesome  at  least  in  the  subcommittee 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
comments. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  dlstlngiiished  col- 
league from  Missouri  has  had  much  sport 
in  recent  weeks  over  one  minuscule  part 
of  the  grants  by  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Humanities.  In  the  process  of 
his  criticism  of  the  grant  for  the  history 
of  the  comic  books,  the  gentleman  has 
completely  Ignored  the  multiplicity  of 
grants  In  other  areas  of  scholarship  made 
to  scholars  In  each  and  every  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

I  suppose  one  should  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  five  book  titles 
relating  to  comic  strips  on  the  table  here, 
for  all  of  us  to  look  at. 

I  wonder,  really,  if  there  should  be  Just 
one  title  on  e€u:h  subject  of  human 
knowledge  or  on  each  subject  relating  to 
the  humanities. 

For  Instance,  should  there  be  one  book, 
I  woxild  say  to  a  physician,  on  surgery? 
One  on  orthopedics?  One  on  gynecol- 
ogy ?  Or  one  on  any  one  of  the  multiplic- 
ity of  specialties  that  there  are  In  the 
gentleman's  other  profession? 

I  remember  some  time  ago  suggesting, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  medi- 
care, that  there  Is  not  enough  specializa- 
tion In  medicine.  Why  should  an  op- 
thalmologlst,  for  Instance,  be  responsible 


for  the  treament  of  both  eyes?  There 
ought  to  be  a  left-eye  man  and  a  right- 
eye  man.  Then  there  would  be  a  body  of 
literature  on  the  left  eye  and  a  Iwdy  of 
literature  on  the  right  eye. 

I  note  with  some  interest  the  presence 
of  a  distinguished  Member  of  tliis  body 
who  is  a  historian,  who  has  taught  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  building  in  which 
we  meet,  and  whose  hobby  Is  Lincoln.  I 
wonder  how  many  titles  there  are  on 
the  subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
whether  there  should  be  a  restriction  to 
one  book  on  Lincoln — Sandburg's — and 
bum  all  the  rest,  for  instance. 

Is  knowledge  to  be  limited  to  one  or  to 
four  titles?  Indeed,  should  there  not  be 
a  study  to  compile  the  whole  body  of 
knowledge  on  each  and  every  subject? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  ia  an  under- 
current in  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri  Indicating 
some  political  disagreement,  some  philo- 
sophical disagreement  with  the  scholar 
who  is  to  be  the  recipient  at  the  grant 
to  which  he  objects. 

We  have  philosophical  disagreements 
among  ourselves  all  the  time.  It  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  philosophically 
If  a  doctor  disagrees  with  a  lawyer 
that  the  doctor  knows  more  about 
the  law  than  the  lawyer  does,  or  vice 
versa.  Of  course,  a  great  many  lawyers 
practice  medicine  and  a  great  many 
doctors  practice  law.  especially  constitu- 
tional law.  I  think  the  fact  tiiat  the 
criticism  is  so  terribly  narrow  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  grants  made  by  the  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  could 
not  agree  more  than  I  do  with  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Joelson]  who 
says  that  he  is  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  the  affirmative  side 
of  it.  Are  we  competent,  any  of  us.  in 
any  particular  field,  to  Judge  scholars  in 
other  fields?  I  think  that  I  have  in  my 
library  at  home  five  versions  of  Inter- 
pretations of  the  soimets  of  Shakespeare 
and  there  are  not  a  great  number  of 
them.  Recently  there  has  been  developed 
a  whole  series,  as  yet  incomplete,  on  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain,  who  said,  in- 
cidentally. "It  Is  the  wUl  of  God  that  we 
have  Congressmen,  and  we  must  bear 
the  burden."  He  also  said  that  to  the 
best  of  ills  knowledge  there  Is  only  one 
native  probable  criminal  class,  and  that 
Is  Members  of  Congress.  Well.  I  do  not 
happen  to  agree  with  that,  although  I 
think  It  Is  very  amusing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  recognizing 
the  problem  we  are  being  faced  with  In 
commerce  and  by  citizens  generally  that 
Is  caused  by  the  blackbirds  and  starlings 
of  this  Nation.  Members  will  realize 
from  past  Congresses  the  attempts  of 
this  House  to  recognize  the  problem.  On 
page  25  of  the  report.  It  says: 

In  addlUon.  the  Committee  directs  that  of 
the  $800,000  Included  In  the  budget  estimate 
•or  bird  control,  tue  major  portion  of  these 
funds  be  utlllaed  for  the  control  of  black- 
olrds. 

During  the  hearings,   the  Committee  re- 
•wved  extensive  testimony  of  the  Increasing 
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severity  of  damage  to  com  and  other  ctapt 
by  blackbirds.  The  Committee  Is  not  con- 
vinced that  agency  officials  are  giving  this 
problem  sufficient  attention  In  proportion  to 
the  huge  losses  In  farm  Income  that  are 
occurring. 

It  Is  therefore  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
Committee  that  activity  In  the  blackbird 
control  program  be  greatly  accelerated  and 
that  the  Committee  be  furnished  with 
quarterly  reports  durliig  the  next  fiscal  year 
on  progress  that  Is  being  made  In  this  con- 
nection. 

It  seems  to  me  since  the  committee  has 
been  informed  of  the  tremendous  losses 
occurring  every  year  in  agriculture  which 
cost  the  Department  of  the  Interior  some 
$58  million  a  year,  that  it  is  time  we  got 
started  on  tills  problem.  I  am  well 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
make  a  worthwhile  start  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  that  is  on  the  increase 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  this  subject,  not  only  is 
this  a  problem  faced  by  agriculture  but 
it  is  one  faced  by  everyone  who  travels 
by  air.  As  the  Air  Force  reported  last 
year,  they  suffered  some  $10  million  by 
reason  of  bird  damage  to  aircraft  alone. 
And,  that  In  fiscal  1965,  there  was  a  total 
of  1,233  strikes  involved.  Of  this  total, 
394  represented  commercial  craft  and 
839  Air  Force  planes. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  these  figures  only  serve 
to  give  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  some 
idea  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
that  the  subconunittee  has  now  directed 
to  the  agency  in  charge  of  this  problem 
in  an  effort  to  do  something  about  the 
solution  thereof. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee.  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Hansen],  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  "A  Job  well 
done." 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  first.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  liave  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  report  and  to  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  on  tills 
historic  day  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Wasliington,  the  first 
woman  to  be  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  do  wish  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  upon  her  re- 
port, particularly  with  reference  to  her 
recognition  of  the  escalation  of  land 
costs  and  the  speculation  which  is  en- 
gaged in  with  reference  to  land  located 
in  specific  areas  and  the  problems  that 
we  face  as  a  result  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  disturbed 
and  concerned  in  view  of  this  situation. 
And  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rising  to  express 
my  strong  objections  to  the  deletion  of 
$2.7  million  requested  by  the  Etepartment 
of  the  Interior  to  purchase  parkland  to 
save  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  across 
the  Potomac  River  at  Piscataway  Park, 
Md. 

This  pilot  program  in  cooperative 
parkland  purchase  and  preservation  of 
open  spaces  by  private  landowners,  non- 
profit foundations  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  with  us  since  1961 
when  the  first  legislation  authorizing  the 
P«u-k  was  signed  into  law  by  President 


Keimedy  after  It  passed  both  Houses 
without  objection. 

What  has  happened  since  then  has 
been  both  tragic — and  amazing.  I  think 
I  can  sum  up  the  recent  history  of  Pis- 
cataway Park  by  saying  legislatively  this 
project  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
Insofar  as  securing  appropriations  to 
complete  the  Job,  it  has  been  a  faUure. 
The  only  logical  conclusion  must  be 
that  this  project  is  both  cursed  and 
blessed.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
appropriations  committees  the  project  is 
cursed.  From  the  standpoint  of  cooper- 
ation by  the  private  landowners  and 
foimdations  In  the  park  area  It  has  been 
blessed  like  no  other  proposed  national 
park  in  the  Nation. 

In  a  reversal  from  previous  deletions 
of  requested  appropriations  for  Piscata- 
way Park  when  it  spelled  out  the  reasons 
for  its  adverse  decision,  the  appropria- 
tions committee  this  year  has  not  di- 
rected one  word  of  wisdom  in  its  report 
on  the  fiscal  1968  Interior  budget  as  to 
its  reasons  for  deleting  the  $2.7  million. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Committee  is  fully 
aware  that  if  the  other  body  upholds  this 
deletion  the  Piscataway  Park  project 
will  go  down  the  drain,  because,  begin- 
ning on  August  8,  1967,  the  first  donation 
of  land  to  the  Govenunent,  a  total  of 
151  acres  donated  in  fee  simple  by  the 
Accokeek  Poxmdation,  will  revert  to  the 
foimdatlon  because  money  to  complete 
the  Federal  share  of  parkland  purchase 
was  not  forthcoming.  When  this  rever- 
sion goes  into  effect  that  will  be  the  be- 
giimlng  of  the  end  for  Piscataway  Park 
and  our  efforts  to  save  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon.  Another  force — one 
that  originally  triggered  the  effort  to 
save  Piscataway— will  once  again  become 
a  major  threat:  Water  and  sewer  serv- 
ice to  that  part  of  Prince  Georges  County 
where  the  park  is  located. 

For  it  was  back  in  1960  during  the  87th 
Congress  when  the  Washington  Subur- 
ban Sanitary  Commission,  looking 
around  for  a  location  to  build  a  large 
sewage  treatment  plant  to  serve  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  who  woiild 
soon  move  Into  southern  Prince  Georges 
Coimty,  laid  its  eyes  on  Mockley  Point 
and  decided  the  plant  should  be  built 
there,  in  full  view  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
estate  of  our  first  President.  It  was  at 
tills  time  when  I.  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  became  alarmed 
at  the  threat  of  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  desecrating  the  Mount  Vernon 
view  and  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  in 
relatively  virgin  territory.  I  helped  our 
delegation  prevent,  through  legislation, 
the  WSSC  from  locathig  its  plant  on 
Mockley  Point.  At  the  same  time,  in 
Congress,  House  Joint  Resolution  459 
was  drafted.  Introduced,  enacted,  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Kennedy  on 
October  4,  1961.  This  was  pioneering 
legislation,  and  still  is,  because  it  based 
the  successful  acquisition  of  Piscataway 
Park  as  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
private  landowners  and  the  nonprofit 
foundations — as  donors  of  land  and 
scenic  easements — as  It  did  on  the  FW- 
eral  Government. 

It  cited  as  its  objective  preservation 
for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations the  historic  and  scenic  values, 
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the  present  open  and  wooded  character 
of  the  land,  and  preservation  of  "lands 
which  provide  the  principal  overview 
from  Mount  Vernon  estate  and  Port 
Washington,  in  a  manner  that  will  in- 
sure. Insofar  as  practicable,  the  natural 
beauty  of  such  lands  as  It  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  construction  and  active  use 
of  Mount  Vernon  mansion  and  Port 
Washln«1»n." 

Mr.  Chainnan,  nothing  has  occurred 
to  alter  these  objectives,  except  here  In 
the  Congress.  Here  In  the  Congress  It 
has  been,  since  before  I  was  elected  to 
this  distinguished  body,  an  almost  futile 
and  discouraging  effort  to  eke  out  a  few 
dollars  for  the  Federal  Govenmient  to 
participate  In  this  project,  as  authoriz- 
ing legislation  has  promised. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  prove  that  the 
original   authorization   of   $937,600   for 
Federal  parkland  purchase  was  totally 
Inadequate  to  do  the  job.     The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  properly  ac- 
knowledged this  and  called  upon  the 
administration  and  the  Plscataway  Park 
supporters  to  seek  a  new  and  increased 
authorization.      Meanwhile,    the    same 
committee       graciously       appropriated 
$391,132,  after  denying  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  the  full  authorizaUon, 
to  permit  the  National  Park  Service  to 
buy    the    most    critical    area,    Mockley 
Point.     The   Park  Service  acquired   97 
acres  for  $391,132.    That  Is  all  that  the 
Government  has  been  permitted  to  pur- 
chase by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
since  the  original  act  was  signed  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961.    niis  is  not  to  take  credit 
away  from   the   committee;    Indeed,   it 
realized  that  there  were  Immense  pres- 
sures on  Mockley  Point  and  that  It  had 
priority  in  parkland  purchase  at  Plsca- 
taway  imder  Public   Law   «7-^?    the 
original    authorization.     But    aWHjey 
Point  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  un- 
dertaking.    If  we  are  to  lose  the  $2.7 
million  which  was  deleted,  the  Natiorud 
Park  Service  would  still  have  the  97-acre 
Mockley  Point  in  fee  simple,  and  It  may 
serve  some  sort  of  public  purpose  even 
though  It  is  inaccessible  to  the  public 
because  the  Ck>vemment  does  not  own 
the  surrounding   land   which  contains 
roads. 

While  the  Federal  Government  was 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  the  97-acre 
Mockley  Point,  the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion was  making  good  Its  pledge  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cooperative  parkland 
effort.  This  progressive  foundation, 
with  no  ulterior  motive  In  mind  but  to 
preserve  the  overview  from  Mount  Ver- 
non and  the  Maryland  shoreline  in  open 
spaces  and  natural  scenic  values,  donated 
outright  a  total  of  151  acres  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  land  was  donated 
on  August  8.  1962.  but  with  one  qualifi- 
cation: The  donation  agreement  con- 
tains a  reverter  clause  which  calls  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  substantial- 
ly complete  Its  portion  of  the  coopera- 
tive parkland  project  or  the  donated  151 
acres  would  revert  in  5  years.  The  5 
years  will  expire  on  August  8,  1967.  and 
no  one  can  argue  that  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  has  the  Government 
done  Its  share  to  substantially  complete 
its  portion  of  the  parkland  acquisition. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  August  8.  1967, 
deadline  and  the  advice  of  the  Ai>pro- 


prlations  Committee  that  the  original 
authorization  was  grossly  insufficient,  I 
Introduced  a  Wll  on  July  22,  1965,  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  to  $3.5  million. 
This  too  was  found  to  be  Inadequate  by 
the  Interior  Department  and  an  adminis- 
tration bill  for  $4.1  million  authorization 
was  drafted  and  introduced  March  9, 
1966.  by  myself  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  who 
did  a  very  commendable  job  of  canying 
the  ball  in  his  c<Mnmittee  in  Congress. 
We  all  were  gratified  to  see  President 
Johnson  sign  the  new  increased  authori- 
zation into  law  July  19,  1986.  In  a  letter 
to  me  the  President  sUted  that  Plscat- 
away Park  "is  an  integral  port  of  our 
program  for  the  beautiflcation  of  the 
Potomac  River." 

While  the  Congress  was  considering 
the  new  $4.1  million  authorization  the 
administration  asked  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  balance  of  the 
original  authorization,  $544,500,  In  the 
fiscal  1967  budget.  The  subcommittee 
disallowed  this  request  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  not  the  committee's  policy  to 
appropriate  funds  for  projects  concur- 
rentiy  undergoing  new  legislative  author- 
izations. I  can  understand  this  policy 
and  I  think  it  is  a  wise  one.  The  sub- 
committee has  commented  on  Its  report 
that: 

The  committee's  action  In  reoommendlng 
the  reduction  of  »544,600  for  land  acqulalOon 
In  PlBcataway  Park,  Maryland,  doea  not  nec- 
eesamy  indicate  the  Committee's  oppoeltlon 
to  this  proposal. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  apparently 
did  in  fact  indicate  the  subcommittee's 
opposition  because  It  went  right  ahead 
this  year  and  deleted  the  $2.7  million 
administration  request  for  fiscal  year 
1968  under  a  completely  new  authoriza- 
tion that  was  entirely  realistic,  and  the 
subcommittee  did  not  even  mention  one 
word  as  to  the  reason  for  its  action. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  carmot  and  will 
not  be  plcasrunlsh  about  every  decision 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  makes 
in  relation  to  Plscataway  Park.  How- 
ever, when  all  the  subcommittee's  ac- 
tions on  this  park  are  put  into  perspec- 
tive along  v/lth  several  other  projects 
that  are  designed  to  protect  the  Potomac 
River  shoreline  and  open  spaces  In 
Prince  Georges  County  a  rather  clear 
picture  begins  to  emerge.  Since  before  I 
came  to  Congress  In  the  89th  Congress 
this  picture  has  been  a  long  string  of  de- 
cisions by  the  committee  against  preser- 
vation of  open  spaces  and  the  shoreline  in 
Prince  Georges  County.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  discrimination 
against  Prince  Georges  County,  but  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  find  out  what 
It  Is.  I  sincerely  would  like  to  know  how 
my  coimty  "sinned"  against  the  Congress 
to  be  accorded  such  shabby  treatment.  I 
cannot  believe  that  It  Is  being  done  with- 
out some  motive,  but  I  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  finding  anyone  who  will 
tell  me. 

Going  back  a  few  Congresses  I  would 
like  to  review  this  series  of  adverse  ap- 
propriation decisions  against  Prince 
Georges  County  and  the  Potomac  River 
shoreline. 

A  major  project  for  preservation  of 
open  spaces  like  Plscataway  Park  Is  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 


first  authorized  in  1930  to  preserve  the 
shoreline  along  the  Potomac  River  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  Great  Falls,  Va.,  and 
from  Fort  Washington  to  Great  Palls 
Md.  For  all  Intents  and  purposes  this 
parkway  has  been  completed  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  but 
the  appropriations  subcommittee  has 
been  extremely  reluctant  to  approve  any 
funds  for  the  Prince  Georges  County  seg- 
ment, which  Is  the  only  one  not  com- 
pleted. It  Is  true  that  In  fiscal  year  1961 
the  subcommittee  approved  $250,000  and 
in  fiscal  year  1962  another  $500,000.  But 
these  moneys  were  appropriated  with  the 
restriction  that  none  of  the  parcels  to  be 
acquh^  could  be  contiguous.  Thus  the 
original  purpose  for  a  long  stretch  of 
parkland  along  the  shoreline  was  de- 
feated. Meanwhile,  the  first  administra- 
tion request  for  the  full  $937,600  au- 
thorization for  Plscataway  Park  met  de- 
feat in  the  fiscal  1962  budget  request 
and  it  was  only  reluctanUy  that  the  sub- 
committee finally  appropriated  $213,000 
in  the  fiscal  1963  budget. 

In  the  fiscal  1964  budget  the  odmlnis- 
tration  again  sought  the  $724,600  bal- 
ance of  the  original  authorization  but 
It  was  denied.    Restored  In  the  Senate 
the  appropriation  lost  in  conference    In 
fiscal  1965  the  committee  again  deleted 
the  request  from  the  budget,  which  was 
In  a  supplemental  request.    However,  the 
committee  did  permit  the  National  Park 
Service    to    reprogram    $180,000    to   be 
applied  to  the  $213,000  it  had  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  1963  to  purchase  Mockley 
Point   in   Plscataway   Park.    No   funds 
have   been   appropriated   for   parkland 
purchase  at  Plscataway  Park  since  then. 
In  continually  denying  the  adminis- 
tration's requests  for  funds  at  Plscata- 
way Park  the  subcommittee  maintained, 
and  pr(H?erly  so,  that  the  original  $937,- 
600  authorization  was  totally  inadequate. 
I  do  feel  that  the  administration  should 
bear  some  of  the  blame  for  not  acknowl- 
edging the  propriety  of  the  position  of 
the  appropriations  subcommittee  rela- 
tive to  Insufficient  authorization.    Clear- 
ly, the  administration  should  have  gone 
back  to  the  legislative  committee  for  In- 
creased authorization  as  soon  as  the  ap- 
propriations   subcommittee    announced 
its  position  back  in  1964.    Unfortunate- 
ly, it  was  not  until  July  22,  1965,  when  I 
offered   my   first   bill   to   Increase  the 
Plscataway  Park  authorization  that  the 
administration  started  moving  In  the 
same  direction.    Needless  to  say,  we  had 
lost  some  valuable  time. 

The  last  money  that  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  In  Prince  Georges 
County  was  In  fiscal  year  1962.  We  have 
not  seen  a  cent  since  then.  Last  year 
the  subcommittee  disallowed  an  admin- 
istration request  for  $2.9  million  In 
matching  fimds  for  land  acquisition  on 
grounds  similar  to  Plscataway  Park— 
Insufficient  authorization.  The  sub- 
committee even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  any 
further  extension  of  the  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
In  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  ctirrent  and  adequate  authorising 
legislation  for  such  extension. 
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This  position  was  announced  after  the 
committee  had  appropriated  over  the 
years  millions  of  dollars  for  the  same 
parkway  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  Virginia  and  in  Montgomery 
County  under  the  same  1930  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  the  same  report  on  the  fiscal  1967 
Interior  budget,  the  subcommittee 
denied  $544,500  for  Plscataway  Park  for 
reasons  I  have  spelled  out  earlier,  and 
reasons  with  which  I  have  no  quarrel. 
But,  in  explaining  its  denial  of  the  $2.9 
million  parkway  request  for  Prince 
Georges  County,  the  committee  made  the 
startling  statement  that: 

One  of  the  justifications  given  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  land  was  the  preservation 
of  the  scenic  beauty  along  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  River.  The  Committee  heard 
numerous  witnesses  on  this  proposal  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  sufficient  attempt 
has  not  been  made  to  protect  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Potomac  River  banka  through 
the  acquisition  of  easements.  Before  efforts 
are  made  to  purchase  this  high  cost  land, 
the  Committee  feels  every  effort  should  be 
exhausted  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
through  the  effective  use  of  easements. 


Applying  this  statement  to  Plscataway 
Park,  which  like  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  Is  a  major  effort  to 
preserve  the  shoreline 's  scenic  and  nat- 
ural beauty  In  open  tmd  undeveloped 
spaces,  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  under- 
stand why  Plscataway  Park— a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation  in  donated  land 
and  donated  scenic  easements — should 
be  killed  by  this  committee. 

Every  effort  has  been  made,  and  suc- 
cessfully, at  Plscataway  to  acquire  sce- 
nic easements,  and  not  through  condem- 
nation but  through  a  joint  cooperative 
effort  with  the  nonprofit  foundations 
and  the  private  landowners.  It  has  been 
a  remarkable  success. 

As  I  stated  earlier  the  first  donation 
was  the  151  acres  given  the  Federal 
Government  on  August  8,  1962,  with  the 
5-year  reversion  clause,  which  all  dona- 
uons  of  land  and  easements  contain  as 
a  matter  of  routine.    In  the  same  year, 
1962,  the  first  scenic  easements  cover- 
ing 5  acres  was  donated  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   In  1963  a  total  of  60  scenic  ease- 
ments covering  82.9  acres  were  donated. 
In  1965  a  total  of  60  were  donated,  pro- 
tecting 435.9  acres  in  Plscataway  Park. 
In  1966,  private  landowners  donated  28 
scenic  easements  protecting  277.7  acres, 
and  so  far  this  year  13  scenic  easements 
protecting  45.5  acres  have  been  donated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  never  has  there  been 
a  park   project    quite   like  Plscataway 
Park.    Where  else  In  the  United  States 
can  you  find  private  landowners  and 
loundatlons  giving  away  their  valuable 
and  and  property  rights  In  order  that 
ine  view  from  an  historic  estate  be  pro- 
tected In  open  spaces?    And  believe  me, 
inese  lands  and  property  rights  are  ex- 
tremely valuable,  as  we  have  seen  In  the 
escalating  authorization,  and  as  we  wUl 
«e  very  dramatically  as  soon  as  water 
Md  sewer  service  Is  available  to  the  area, 
^ce  these  water  and  sewer  lines  are 
opened  up,  we  can  count  down  and  out 
everything  we  have  tried  to  do  to  pre- 
frve  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  In 
"ince  Georges  County  at  Plscataway 
'^nc  and  along  the  George  Washington 


Memorial  Parkway.  We  need  the  $2.7 
million  for  parkland  purchase  at  Plscat- 
away desperately  and  we  must  have  It 
before  the  August  8  deadline. 

Plscataway  Park  is  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  for  one  of  the  most  economical 
park  projects  In  the  Nation.    Those  pri- 
vate landowners  and  foundations,  which 
have  more  than  matched  the  Federal 
share  In  donating  their  valuable  land 
and  property  rights  should  not  be  let 
down.   Nor  should  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  pay  tribute  to  Mount  Vernon 
Estate.    We  should  not  faU  in  this  pUot 
project,  which  could  lead  the  way  for 
establishment  of  new  national  parks  in 
scenic  open  spaces  through  a  coopera- 
tive Federal-private  landowner  program 
and  which  could  save  the  Government 
untold  millions  of  doUars  in  land  acqui- 
sition.   We  should  not  discourage  Amer- 
ican landowners  from  donating  scenic 
easements  to  their  National  Government, 
a  concept  while  not  necessarily  new  Is 
newly  put  to  test  In  a  highly  critical 
area,  and  one  badly  In  need  of  our  assist- 
ance to  make  it  a  success  and  model  for 
the  country. 

To  Impress  this  body  even  more  with 
the  widespread  support  the  Plscataway 
pilot  project  has,  our  Prince  Georges 
County  government  Is  on  record  m  favor 
of  granting  a  50-percent  tax  credit  to 
private  landowners  who  donate  scenic 
easements  in  the  park  area.  This  means 
money  out  of  the  county's  revenue,  and 
In  the  face  of  coming  water  and  sewer 
service,  this  could  be  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  real  estate  tax  revenue  given 
away  for  the  simple  esthetic  purpose  of 
preserving  open  spaces  and  saving  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

This  county  tax  credit  for  donated 
scenic  easements  would  go  Into  effect  If 
we  can  get  the  $2.7  million  to  finish  the 
Federal  responsibility  at  Plscataway 
Park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  truly  in  a 
time  of  a  national  war  emergency  and 
our  national  budget  was  extremely  tight 
I  could  understand  actions  by  our  ap- 
propriations committee  in  making  severe 
cutbacks  In  the  various  appropriations 
bills .    But  this  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Interior  Department  is  not  an  economy 
bill.    In  fact,  it  is  $32  milUon  higher  than 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.    Even  then,  in  par- 
ing $78  million  from  the  administra- 
tion's total  request,  the  subcommittee,  I 
feel,  has  not  given  proper  consideration 
to  just  how  economical  this  Plscataway 
Park  project  actually  Is.    Quite  frankly 
I  believe  that  It  Is  the  best  bargain  In  a 
national  park  project  we  have  ever  seen 
In  denying  $2.7  mllUon  to  make  this  co- 
operative pilot  project  a  reality  we  are 
exercising  false  economy,  and  the  tax- 
payers' money  Is  not  being  wisely  spent. 
At  Plscataway  the  taxpayer  would  in 
effect  get  $1  return  for  every  Federal 
dollar  spent,  while  in  other  projects  the 
return  is  half  as  much,  at  best. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  take  into  consideration  the 
many  benefits  of  Plscataway  Park  and 
will  restore  the  $2.7  million  that  the  ap- 
propriations committee  has  deleted  with- 
out comment.  If  this  is  successful,  then 
we  can  finish  our  job  in  protecting  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon,  preserving  a 


portion  of  the  Potomac  River  shoreline 
In  open  spaces,  free  from  the  threats  of 
high-rise  apartments  and  industry.  We 
will  have  a  model  pilot  program  in  joint 
preservation  of  open  spaces,  with  the 
Federal  Government  worlting  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  private  landowners  and 
other  groups  to  reduce  through  donated 
scenic  easements  and  donated  land  the 
enormous  prices  we  are  having  to  pay  for 
parkland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wlU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Land  and  Water  Conservation 
For  expense  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965   (78  Stat.  -697),  Including 
•2,778.000  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  acquisition  of  land 
or  waters,  or  Interests  therein.  In  accordance 
with  the  statutory  authority  appUcable  to 
the  State  or  Federal  agency  concerned,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
«<Mi  Fund,  established  by  section  2  of  said 
Act,  and  to  remain  available  until  expended 
not  to  exceed  $119,600,000,  of  which  (1)  not 
to  exceed  »65,000.000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
payments  to  the  States  to  be  matched  by  the 
Individual  States  with  an  equal  amount-  (2) 
not  to  exceed  »34,468,000  shall  be  available 
to  the  National  Park  Service;  (3)  not  to  ex- 
ceed   $15,367,000   shall    be   avaUable    to   the 
Forest  Service;    (4)   not  to  exceed  $1,900,000 
shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WlldUfe:  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  receipts  avaUable  In  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  are  Insufficient  to 
provide  the  full  amounts  specified  herein, 
the   amounts   avaUable   under   clauses    (1) 
through  (4)  shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 
For  a  repayable  advance  to  the  "Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,"  as  authorised  by 
section  4(b)   of  the  Act  of  Sept.  3,  1964  (78 
Stat.  900),   $9,600,000,  to  remain  avallabia 
untU  expended. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  Rccoro  to 
show  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  striking  from  the  bill  the 
funds  requested  to  create  the  new  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  committee  to 
restore  a  part  of  the  funds  so  that  the 
work  could  begin.  Unfortunately,  my 
motion  was  defeated. 

I  consider  the  committee's  action  dis- 
criminatory. It  is  true  that  the  dunes 
bill  went  through  the  last  Congress  only 
after  a  bitter  fight.  But  it  did  go 
through,  and  it  should  now  be  funded 
together  with  other  approved  areas.  But 
the  committee  said  no.  It  made 
funds  available  for  every  other  new  de- 
velopment except  the  dunes.  That  is 
why  I  say  the  committee's  action  Is  dis- 
criminatory. 

Delay  will  not  help  the  situation- 
Prices  for  the  land  will  not  go  down; 
they  will  rise.  The  record  before  the 
committee  shows  that  the  price  of  land 
for  the  parks  goes  up  at  least  10  percent 
a  year.  Acquiring  the  land  for  the  dunes 
which  was  to  be  purchased  this  year  wlU 
inevitably  be  higher  next  year. 

This  Is  a  critically  Important  recrea- 
tion and  park  area  for  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  It  is  one  of  the  last 
remaining  places  where  people  who  live 
In  the  cities  can  go  for  rest  and  relax- 
ation, where  they  can  escape  from  the 
noise  and  hurly-burly  of  ui1)an  life.    I 
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hope  the  area  wlU  not  be  lost  to  economic 
development,  desirable  though  that  may 
be.  This  is  a  unique  location.  It  must 
be  preserved  In  its  pristine  elemental 
beauty.  It  is  pertiaps  the  only  remain- 
ing inland  dimes  area.  America's  gen- 
erations to  come  will  have  lost  an  ir- 
replaceable national  treasure  if  the 
committee's  action  is  sustained. 

I  hope  and  trust  its  vetoing  action  will 
be  overturned  in  another  body. 

AKKNSMKNT  OrTKRED  BY  MB.  SCRWEKCZL 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 


Mr.  SCHWENQEL 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwxnckl: 
On  page  10,  line  31,  strike  out  "$119,600,000" 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  '••119.900,000". 

On  page  10,  line  24,  strike  out  •34,458,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$34,868,000". 

On  page  11,  line  1.  Insert  after  "National 
Park  Service"  the  foUowlng:  "(of  which  not 
to  exceed  $400,000  shaU  be  used  for  land  ac- 
quisition for  the  Herbert  Hoover  National 
HUtorlc  Site,  West  Branch,  Iowa)". 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
file  this  amendment  to  gain  some  time  in 
order  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  rank- 
ing Member  regarding  the  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historic  Site,  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  and  some  of  its  problems; 
also  to  receive  some  further  enllghtment 
and  some  commitments  regarding  the 
future  of  this  project. 

Before  I  ask  the  questions.  I  would 
remind  you — and  I  have  this  report  from 
the  IDepartment  of  the  Interior — of  some 
matters  that  may  have  not  come  to  your 
attention,  and  may  need  further  con- 
sideration. 

They  point  out  that  the  $470,000  re- 
quested In  the  President's  budget  repre- 
sented the  amount  of  money  required  to 
complete  the  Herbert  Hoover  project 
at  a  very  early  date.  They  point  out 
that  exceptionally  good  progress  has 
been  made  on  this  acquisition,  and  all 
<rf  the  fimds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1967  have  been  c<»nmltted.    Thus  go  on: 

In  fact,  options  have  been  taken  during 
the  last  month  or  so  looking  forward  to  the 
avaUaWUty  of  the  remaining  balance  for 
land  acquisition  for  fiscal  1968  so  that  we 
would  be  able  to  transfer  our  land  acquisi- 
tion offlcer  to  Munslng,  Michigan,  for 
opening  of  our  Picture  Rocks  acquisition 
program. 

We  are  very  limited  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees we  have  available  for  this  important 
work,  and  we  must  manage  and  utilize  them 
as  effectively  as  possible  if  we  are  to  op- 
erate with  the  effectiveness,  dispatch  *"<1 
frugality  that  Congrees  also  desires. 

The  poesible  loss  of  this  appropriation, 
of  course,  disrupts  the  timing  and  does  not 
permit  the  maximum  efficient  utilization  of 
our  manpower. 

More  important,  to  the  losal  people.  Is 
the  fact  that  If  we  are  unable  to  accept 
the  options  we  have  taken  in  anticipation 
of  completing  this  project  early  In  the  1968 
flacal  year,  we  will  have  to  let  them  expire, 
and  thla  will  likely  create  hardship  on  some 
of  the  landowners  who  may  have  obligated 
themselves  to  purchase  new  homes  or  home- 
sites   outside   the  park   boundary. 

I  point  out  that  while  those  options 
do  not  legally  obligate  the  Government 
and  were  taken  with  full  knowledge  and 
understanding,  they  were  dependent 
upon  the  continued  appropriation.    It  at 


beat  Is  poor  public  relations  to  inform 
them  that  they  cannot  be  accepted  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  such  an  appro- 
priation. 

There  is  more  of  significance  in  this 
letter  which  I  shaU  not  read  at  this  time 
but  I  will  turn  now  to  some  correspond- 
ence I  received  from  a  very  responsible 
citizen  at  West  Branch  which  points  out 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  at  it  relates 
to  the  people  there. 

I  will  quote  partially  from  the  letter  I 
received  from  him  in  which  he  says: 

It  disturbs  us  greatly  here  to  learn  of  this 
cut  by  the  government  because  this  would 
mean  the  comfrfete  halting  of  the  project 
Things  are  literaUy  in  a  heU  of  a  mess. 
Hoxisee  have  been  moved,  lots  have  consider- 
able debris  upon  them,  the  Park  Service 
claims  a  lack  of  funds  to  keep  lawns  mowed, 
weeds  down,  etc.  Furthermore,  If  this  proj- 
ect is  to  be  stopped  at  this  pdnt  for  a  period 
of  a  year  or  two  or  three,  the  entire  town  and 
its  economy  wUl  be  stymied  and  stifled. 

Then  he  mentions  the  problem  of  Just 
taking  care  of  the  debris  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  city  just  is  such  that  the  city 
is  not  able  to  take  care  of  that  problem. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  says  they 
do  not  have  the  money  to  take  care  of  it. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansmi],  the  chair  lady  of  this  commit- 
tee, for  some  explanation  as  to  what  may 
be  done  In  this  kind  of  a  situation  and 
also  for  some  further  assurance,  if  this 
problem  can  be  pointed  out,  if  it  is  more 
critical  than  we  think  or  if  it  becomes 
more  critical  or  is  more  critical  if  future 
consideration  will  be  given  to  some  al- 
leviation of  the  problem. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENQEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  has  asked  a  question  which 
many  Members  of  the  House  might 
ask— "Why  is  this  Item  not  In  the  budget 
in  the  full  amoimt?" 

I  tried  to  cover  this  In  some  defyth  in 
my  opening  statement. 

We  are  in  a  critical  budget  year.  We 
have  the  problems  of  paying  for  a  war. 
Pew  Individuals  are  enthusiastic  about 
paying  additional  taxes,  and  we  also 
have  millions  of  people  asking  for  rec- 
reation facilities  in  some  very  desirable 
areas. 

The  committee  has  tried  with  a  great 
deal  of  conscience  and  in  good  faith  to 
select  those  areas  which  are  of  the  high- 
est use  to  the  maximum  number  of  peo- 
ple, and  which  have  the  utmost  value 
for  recreational  purposes. 

A  svaa  of  $630,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site  in  1967.  There  was  a  reprogramlng 
in  November  1965  of  $50,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  3  additional  minutes,  so  that  the 
gentlewoman  may  be  able  to  answer  the 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AprU  26,  1967    I    April  26,  1967 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This 
provided  a  total  of  $680,000. 

There  was  $527,814  obligated  as  of 
April  21,  leaving  a  balance  of  $152  186— 
plus  the  $70,000  provided  in  this  bill 

This  makes  over  $222,000  available! 

There  are  some  projects  that  are  high- 
ly desirable  which  do  not  have  one  thin 
dime  In  this  bill. 

So  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
exerelse  the  same  restraint  that  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
used  in  this  critical  budget  year.  Thlj 
is  a  part  of  a  loaf  and  we  are  genuinely 
regretful  that  it  cannot  be  the  whole 
loaf. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  WUl  the  gentle- 
woman tell  me  whether  or  not  at  some 
time  priorities  will  be  given  to  this 
project? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  commit- 
tee will  consider  every  request  with  the 
same  care.  There  is  no  prejudice  against 
any  single  project  in  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  have  an  assurance  from  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  ownmittee  that 
I  can  extend  to  the  people  at  West 
Branch  with  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  have  every  assur- 
ance that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  can  give,  for  the  person  honored 
by  that  national  monument  was  one 
of  the  men  whom  he  has  revered  since 
childhood.  I  remember  one  of  his  say- 
ings: 

This  country  owes  me  nothing.  It  gave  ms, 
as  it  gave  everyone,  a  chance  and  an  oppor- 
tunlty.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  for 
service  and  honor.  In  no  other  country  vil- 
lage could  a  boy  from  an  unlnfluentlal  fam- 
ily without  funds  look  forward  with  un- 
bounded hope. 

I  suppose  because  I  know  of  this  great 
American  as  one  who  was  conservative, 
by  the  nature  of  his  early  youth  in  Iowa, 
I  believe  he  would  approve  of  our  at- 
tempting to  find  some  ways  in  which  to 
conserve  in  our  budgetary  efforts  in  this 
committee. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  which  I  offer  If  the  Can- 
mlttee  would  agree  would  raise  the 
amoimt  of  money  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  land  acquisition 
punwses  by  $400,000.  The  funds  would 
be  used  to  continue  the  land  acquisition 
program  at  the  Herbert  Hoover  National 
Historic  Site  at  West  Branch.  Iowa. 

I  was  quite  disturbed  when  the  com- 
mittee made  its  decision  to  reduce  the 
$470,000  request  for  the  program  at  West 
Branch  to  $70,000.  The  cutback  will 
mean  that  the  land  acquisition  program, 
now  half  completed,  will  come  to  an 
abrupt  halt  for  at  least  1  year. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site  at  West  Branch  is  the  location  of  the 
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birthplace  of  the  late  President  Hoover 
and  is  also  the  location  of  the  final  rest- 
ing place  for  him  and  his  wife.  The 
Herbert  Hoover  Library,  containing  the 
Hoover  Presidential  papers  and  memo- 
rabilia wlilch  Illustrate  the  outstanding 
national  and  international  career  of  an 
outstanding  public  servant,  is  also  lo- 
cated on  the  historic  site. 

The  master  plan,  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress,  calls  for  the  development  of 
a  175-acre  park  at  the  West  Branch  site. 
A  28-acre  tract  now  is  imder  the  super- 
vision of  the  Qeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration. On  this  tract  are  the  library, 
the  grave  sites  of  the  Hoovers,  the  birth- 
place cottage,  and  the  blacksmith  shop 
of  Herbert  Hoover's  father.  This  tract 
of  land,  except  for  a  few  acres  on  which 
the  library  is  located,  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  National  Park  Service  on  July  1, 
1967. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-119  the  National  Park  Service  was 
given  authority  to  acquire  the  necessary 
land  to  insure  an  adequate  historic  site 
to  honor  President  Hoover.  The  plan, 
as  agreed  to  by  local  oflBcials  in  West 
Branch,  calls  for  the  acquisition  of  155 
acres  in  addition  to  the  original  28-acre 
tract. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  38  parcels  of 
land  which  were  to  be  acquired  will  have 
been  purchased  or  will  be  imder  option. 
This  accoimts  for  one-half  of  the  total 
land  area  to  be  acquired.  This  means 
that  one-third  of  the  parcels  and  one- 
half  of  the  land  must  still  be  acquired. 

The  $70,000  which  is  made  available 
for  land  acquisition  by  the  bill  before  the 
House  will  do  very  little  to  enhance  the 
completion  of  the  program  at  West 
Branch.  To  delay  the  program  will  In- 
crease  the  eventual  cost  of  the  land  and 
will  add  also  to  the  administrative  ex- 
pense of  the  Park  Service. 

The  cutback  will  affect  adversely  the 
economy  of  the  town  of  Wesst  Branch. 
Residents  have  been  making  plans  on  the 
assumption  that  the  program  would  be 
completed  on  schedule.  Landowners  af- 
fected have  been  making  plans  based  on 
this  assumption  as  well.  The  disruption 
of  the  project  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed cutback  would  be  injurious  to  the 
economy  of  Herbert  Hoover's  hometown. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  Natiorxal  Historic 
81te  is  both  the  birthplace  and  graveslte 
of  President  Hoover.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  precedent  for  denying  the 
funds  for  the  completion  of  a  project  of 
this  type.  It  honors  a  former  President 
whose  achievements  and  record  finally 
are  receiving  the  high  accord  they  Justly 
deserve. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  Foundation  first 
purchased  the  land  on  which  the  grave- 
«te,  birthplace,  and  library  are  located. 
The  foundation  built  the  library.  Over- 
all, the  foundation  has  invested  well  over 
11  million  In  what  is  now  the  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historic  Site.  The  land 
^d  library  have  now  been  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  Qovemment.  We  have  an 
obUgation  to  complete  this  fitting  me- 
morial to  President  Hoover  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $15%  mil- 
lion for  a  cultural  center  to  honor  the 


late  President  Kennedy.  In  addition, 
$1.7  million  has  been  appropriated  for 
an  adequate  graveslte  for  our  martyred 
President. 

Please  do  not  misconstrue  my  remarks. 
I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  propriety  of 
the  memorials  to  President  Kennedy. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
request  for  the  $400,000  to  help  com- 
plete the  Hoover  site  is  not  unreasonable 
or  inconsistent  with  actions  taken  by 
this  House  on  other  occasions. 

The  total  land  acquisition  cost  for  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site 
probably  will  not  be  over  $1.3  million. 
Other  memorials,  fitting  and  proper  as 
they  may  be,  have  gone  through  this 
House  almost  without  question. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  your  support  at 
some  early  date  to  Insure  that  the 
memorial  to  President  Hoover  is  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  The  adoption 
of  the  amendment  I  offer  will  mean  that 
the  work  can  proceed  on  schedule.  It 
will  mean  that  a  fitting  memorial  to 
President  Herbert  Hoover  will  mark  his 
birthplace  and  grave. 

I  will  withdraw  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  with  the  assurances  that  the  proj- 
ect at  the  Herbert  Hoover  Historic  Site 
will  be  given  every  consideration  for  pos- 
sible funding  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  will  continue  the  fight  to  gain  ap- 
proval of  the  funds  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  project.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
other  body,  in  its  wisdom,  will  see  fit  to 
reinstate  the  funds  cut  here  today. 

THE   ARTS    AND   HTTMANTnxS 

The  areas  of  arts  and  humanities  are 
becoming  increasingly  Important  to  all 
Americans.  As  this  Nation  grows  and 
prospers,  as  it  is  confronted  with  more 
changes  and  complexities,  more  effort 
must  be  devoted  to  encouraging  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  this 
broad  area  we  call  the  humanities.  We 
are  living  in  a  time  of  stress  and  strain 
and  of  misimderstandlng.  There  Is  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  many  things — 
especially  of  the  arts,  humanities,  and 
the  character  of  America.  This  will 
come  through,  finally,  if  we  do  as  all  ma- 
ture nations  do,  begin  encouraging  the 
various  modes  and  values  through  ex- 
pression. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  a 
great  heritage  in  the  field  of  literature. 
We  have  a  great  musical  and  singing 
heritage  as  well.  We  have  a  wonderful 
culture  in  America,  the  development  of 
which  needs  encouragement  and  growth. 
There  are  people  today  with  new  desires, 
new  ambitions,  and  tiie  opportunity  to 
express  this  desire  and  ambition  should 
be  broadened. 

The  National  Foundation  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  can  and  will  encourage  these 
opportunities.  It  was  a  noted  American, 
August  Heckscher,  a  Presidential  con- 
sultant on  the  arts  who  said. 

Tou  cannot  travel  about  this  country  to- 
day without  finding  in  every  city  there  are 
plans  afoot  to  do  something  new  with  the 
life  of  that  place:  to  build  a  cultural  center, 
to  create  a  symphony  orchestra,  an  opera 
group,  to  make  that  city  a  place  of  cultiire 
and  arts. 

I  suppose  It  could  not  be  said  that 
any  political  administration  has  created 
the  interest  In  culture,  but  it  can  be  said 


that  there  is  an  urge  to  continue  to 
create,  develop,  and  shaxe  a  culture.  The 
National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  can  help  achieve  these  goals. 

It  is  timely  and  with  some  pride  that 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  unique  contribution  made  to 
the  development  of  the  arts  and  human- 
ities in  my  home  State  of  Iowa.  The 
University  of  Iowa  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  centers  of  learning  in  this 
country  and  I  think  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  for  me  to  describe  the  many  con- 
tributions to  the  cultural  growth  that 
Iowa  through  the  University  of  Iowa  has 
given  to  this  Nation.  The  achievements 
of  this  great  university  and  the  pioneer- 
ing which  has  gone  on  in  all  of  Iowa 
come  as  a  result  of  the  leadership  which 
has  been  shown  there.  It  Is  in  full  accord 
with  the  goals  and  achievements  of  the 
National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  provided 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  area  of  the 
arts  and  humanities.  Significant  to  us 
is  the  fact  that  these  contributions  are 
home-grown  products  that  stem  from 
our  State's  talents  and  from  those  who 
our  university  has  attracted  to  work  and 
study  there.  They  have,  as  you  can  see, 
developed  exceptional  abilities  there. 

The  fact  that  the  University  of  Iowa 
was  the  first  school  in  the  United  States 
to  accept  work  in  the  creative  arts  for 
all  degrees  is  a  record  of  which  we  are 
proud.  Since  then,  other  Institutions 
have  followed  this  example.  An  achieve- 
ment of  note,  we  believe,  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  pioneered  in  this  field 
more  than  30  years  ago. 

The  university  has  perhaps  the  finest 
print  workshop  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  established  and  is  headed  by  Mauri- 
cio  Lasansky,  a  native  of  Argentina,  now 
a  US.  citizen.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1945. 
Mr.  Lasansky's  work  has  been  nationally 
and  internationally  acclaimed.  He  has 
won  more  than  100  competitive  prizes  in 
our  country  and  abroad.  The  Whitney 
Museum  of  New  York  recently  accorded 
him  a  major  exhibition.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  cultural  climate 
which  exists  in  Iowa.  It  brings  dignity 
to  my  State. 

There  are  other  examples.  Charles 
Treger,  of  the  university's  department  of 
music,  was  the  first  American  to  win  the 
Wieniawski  Violin  Prize.  Competitions 
for  this  award  are  held  in  Poland.  In  the 
field  of  the  violin.  It  is  considered  the 
highest  possible  accolade.  In  the  field 
of  music,  also,  the  university's  string 
quartet  toured  European  coimtries  a  year 
ago  with  great  success,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived equal  praise  from  our  own  Nation's 
music  experts.  Including  the  critics  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Its  excellence  has  re- 
cently been  honored  by  a  presentation 
of  Stradivarius  instruments. 

Paul  Engle,  a  native  of  Iowa,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  on  the 
National  Coimcil  on  the  Arts,  which  is 
advisory  to  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation.  He  founded  the  university's 
program  in  creative  writing  and  was  its 
director  for  25  years.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  among  the  many  awards  won  by 
students  and  staff  who  have  participated 
in  this  program  are:  The  Pulitzer  Prize 
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for  poetry,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction, 
the  National  Book  Award  for  poetry,  and 
the  National  Book  Award  for  fiction. 
Again,  these  are  our  country's  outstand- 
ing literary  honors. 

It  13  also  worth  noting  that  lowans 
have  given  generously  to  this  program. 
There  Is  a  significant  partnership  be- 
tween cultural  leaders  and  the  business 
leaders  in  my  State.  In  Cedar  Rapids, 
the  following  firms  have  contributed: 
The  Collins  Radio  Co.;  the  Iowa  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  the  Merchants  National 
Bank:  the  Iowa  Steel  &  Iron  Works; 
John  B.  Turner  b  Son;  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co.;  Iowa  Light  b  Power  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids;  and  WMT-TV  and  radio.  From 
elsewhere  In  Iowa  contributions  have 
come  from  Amana  Refrigeration,  of 
Amana;  the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye;  the 
Plsher  Giovemor  Co.,  of  Marshalltown; 
the  Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co.,  of  Des 
Moines;  and  the  Masrtag  Co.,  of  Newton. 
Private  philanthropic  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations have  also  contributed,  in- 
cluding the  Fred  Maytag  Family  Founda- 
tion of  Newton. 

This  Is  timely  to  mention  because  a 
major  purpose  of  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act  is  to  help  encourage  added  pri- 
vate support  for  the  arts,  and  to  provide 
new  and  urgently  needed  "seed  money" 
for  our  cultural  advancement. 

It  was  good  to  learn  that  the  hiimanl- 
ties  endowment  created  under  the  act 
by  Congress  has  provided  a  grant  to  the 
university's  international  writing  pro- 
gram. This,  as  many  know,  brings  lead- 
ing writers  from  all  over  the  world  to 
Iowa,  so  that  they  can  learn  at  first  hand 
about  our  country  and  Increase  their 
own  knowledge  and  ours. 

Truly,  the  arts  have  a  long  heritage  In 
Iowa.  Davenport  has  an  arts  center,  Des 
Moines  has  one  of  the  finest  arts  centers 
In  the  ooimtry.  There  are  centers  for 
artistic  excellence  and  growth  in  Sioux 
City,  and  In  Cedar  Rapids,  to  luone  two 
more;  and  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  city  of  Waterloo  has  established 
an  arts  ooimcll,  to  which  tax  dollars  are 
contributed.  All  these  activities  both 
deserve  and  need  additional  support,  and 
It  is  encouraging  for  me  to  know  that 
the  Iowa  State  Arts  Council,  representa- 
tive of  both  cultural  find  business  In- 
terests, has  been  formed.  This  year  it 
has  received  a  grant  of  $25,000  from  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foimdatlon  to  fur- 
ther develop  cultural  progress. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  arts  and 
humanities  add  dignity  and  value  to  hu- 
man Ufe.  It  seems  equally  obvious  to  me 
that  lowans  should  be  justly  proud  of  the 
contributions  they  have  made  In  this 
very  Important  field  of  human  endeavor. 
I  believe  the  Investment  we  make  In 
the  Arts  and  Hiunanlties  Foundation  is  of 
great  worth.  There  is  nothing  unusual- 
ly daring,  nothing  contrary  to  the 
American  way  of  life  In  this  legislation. 
The  expectations  and  hopes  it  has  raised 
among  thoughtful  people  go  across  the 
ooimtry.  And  we  have  thoughtful  peo- 
ple In  Iowa  who  see  Its  merits,  see  its 
potoitlals,  see  what  It  can  mean  for  this 
generation  and  thoee  to  follow;  for  we 
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have  witnessed  those  same  merits,  thoee 
same  potentials  in  our  own  State. 
Through  our  own  experience,  we  have 
witnessed  Jusrt  what  it  is  that  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Foundation  is  helping  to 
nourish  and  provide  more  fully,  more 
abundantly  and  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment may  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obJectl(m, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

O/JTce  of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  EzpenMs 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Including  teletype 
rentals  and  service,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000 
for  official  reception  and  repreaentatlon  ex- 
penses, $6,776,600. 

ASCXmnCEMT  OITXRXD  8T  MX.  KBOU 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RzaoLs:  On 
page  28,  line  28.  strike  out  "$6,776,600"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$8,498,900.'' 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  salute 
the  committee  for  its  hard  work  in  draft- 
ing this  appropriation  bill.  My  disagree- 
ment with  the  bin  at  hand  relates  solely 
to  the  amount  of  money  this  country 
can  afford  at  this  time  for  Interior- 
related  activities. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  worried 
about  our  national  priorities  at  this  time. 
The  plain  and  simple  fact  that  we  face 
is  that  we  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  go  around  to  solve  all  the  problems  we 
have.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  rising 
costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  available  today  to 
effectively  confront  even  oiur  crisis  social 
problems  that  we  are  facing  in  this 
country.  I  would  like  to  cite  very  briefly, 
examples  of  some  of  the  problems  we 
have  had  to  set  aside  in  order  to  take 
up  the  kinds  of  activities  defined  In  this 
appropriations  bill  today.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  under  the  excellent 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Natchxr.  We  have 
had  to  cut  item  after  item  out  of  that 
bill  In  committee.  That  appropriation 
bill  later  was  approved  by  this  House. 
The  item  cut  most  was  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. I  quote  my  chairman  when  he 
said: 

We  had  to  cut  more  in  schools  than  In  any 
other  Item. 

Needed  construction  funds  for  schools 
In  excess  of  $40  million  were  cut  out.  In 
the  area  of  the  summer  program  for  slum 
children,  it  was  cut  by  $1,250,000.  We 
also  cut  the  money  available  for  paries. 
This  is  just  an  example. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  disgrace. 
We  do  not  have  the  funds  to  address  so 
many  of  these  critical  problems.  It  Is 
not  Just  a  matter  of  the  level  of  mcmey 
that  is  available.  We  do  not  have  enough 
money  available  to  solve  these  problems. 


I  have  in  mind  the  Harlems  of  our  big 
cities  and  other  slum  conditions  In  this 
country,  and  I  ask  whether  we  have 
money  for  all  the  items  detailed  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
with  my  friend  from  Michigan  In  at- 
tempting to  save  money.  I  wish  he 
would  advise  this  Committee  at  this  time 
of  the  particular  duties  and  services  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  that  he  is 
cutting  out  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  that.  It  was  pointed  out 
a  few  minutes  ago,  in  discussing  the 
trends  of  last  year,  that  there  were  4,800 
unfilled  vacancies  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  That  is  unfilled  vacancies. 
The  appropriation  as  outlined  calls  for 
an  additional  number  of  people  in  tbii 
Department  of  1.600.  When  we  cannot 
fill  4,800  vacancies,  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  need  1.600  additional  people 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
is  the  gentleman  able  to  relate  these 
vacancies  to  this  particular  cut  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  in  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  do  not  understand  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  there  are  4,800  vacancies.  I 
wish  to  know  how  he  has  related  those 
reductions  he  now  proposes  with  the 
4,800,  because  some  of  those  vacancies 
are  under  the  hold  order  we  have  at  the 
present  time  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  make  that  relationship  and  I  will  not 
today.  I  think  that  job  is  a  Job  that 
ought  to  be  done  by  Secretary  Udall. 

My  point  is  this:  I  do  not  feel  we  are 
meeting  our  critical  national  social 
needs  in  education  and  mental  health 
and  many  other  fields. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  consider  and  to 
fund  additional  Federal  growth  in  what 
I  consider  to  be  nonessential  spending 
areas.  If  they  are  essential,  that  es- 
sentially escapes  me. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  fed 
up  with  the  idea  that  we  have  to  con- 
tinue to  incur  this  secular  growth  in 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aujross  the  board.  There  are 
areas  which  are  essential,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, in  which  we  are  not  spending 
sufQcient  money. 

I  hope  that  at  some  point  souieone 
here  is  going  to  start  to  say  "No"  to  these 
automatic  increases. 

I  believe  the  amendment  I  have  Just 
offered  is  one  step  in  that  direction.  It 
is  a  small  step,  and  one  I  believe  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  can  live  with. 

We  talk  about  economy  in  govern- 
ment, but  we  do  not  have  very  much 
economy  in  government.  The  only  way 
we  are  going  to  obtain  it  is  to  start  cut- 
ting back  some  of  these  appropriation 
bills.  I  believe  that  the  sooner  some  of 
the  nonessential  Federal  activities  and 
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the  bureaucrats  that  administer  them 
get  the  message  that  the  Federal  free 
lunch  is  over,  the  quicker  we  will  have 
some  money  available  to  solve  some  of 
the  critical  problems  that  we  are  now 
ignoring. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  yield  to  Ihe  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  had  been 
cut  very  severely.  Would  it  be  more  ac- 
cuiate  to  say  that  we  increased  substan- 
tially the  District  of  Columbia  appropri- 
ation for  education  over  that  for  last 
year,  but  we  did  cut  the  budget  request? 
Is  that  not  a  more  accurate  statement  of 
what  occurred? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  would  expand  what 
the  gentleman  has  just  said  to  add  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  fund  the  needs. 
That  is  our  problem  today. 

The  money  we  need  to  meet  these 
urgent  social  problems  and  others  is 
competing  against  these  activities  we  are 
trying  to  fund  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  shall  not  take  5  minutee,  but  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  give  me  his 
attention. 

As  I  imderstand  the  amendment,  as 
read,  all  the  gentleman  proposes  to  do  is 
to  reduce  the  item  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses in  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  below  the  substantial  in- 
crease voted  by  the  subcommittee  over 
the  sum  appropriated  last  year  to  nm 
that  OfBce;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  RIEOLE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  JONAS.  On  page  56  of  the  com- 
mittee report  Members  will  find  that  the 
Item  for  salaries  and  expenses  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
1967  was  only  $4,998,900.  For  1968  the 
budget  request  is  for  $7,570,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $2,571,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses In  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary 
alone.  The  committee  reduced  that  re- 
quested increase  by  $793,500,  but  rec- 
ommends an  increase  of  $1,776,600  over 
last  year.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would  sim- 
ply make  an  additional  reduction  in  the 
Increase  proposed  for  this  Office  but  even 
If  his  amendment  is  adopted  the  Secre- 
tary will  still  have  a  substantial  increase 
of  funds  available  to  run  his  immediate 
Office  over  last  year.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  RIEOLE.  That  is  exactly  right 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  the  dls- 
nngulshed  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  serving 
on  the  subcommittee,  where  he  might  sit 
m  review  of  aU  the  activities  of  this 
revenue  producing  bill.  This  is  one  bUl 
that  today  generates  income  nearly  equal 
«>  the  total  amount  it  provides  by 
appropriation. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  is  to  be  a  general  cut  in 
me  Office  of  the  Secretary,  not  neces- 
^™y  for  application  to  personnel  only. 
The  Secretary  is  responsible  for  execu- 
uve  management  and  coordination  of 


water  pollution  problems,  water  research, 
acquisition  of  lands,  and  management  of 
our  natural  resources,  to  mention  a  few 
of  his  responsibilities. 

These  are  Important  activities.  These 
are  activities  In  connection  with  which 
our  committee  was  critical  because  suf- 
ficient funds  had  not  been  provided  in 
the  budget  estimate  for  their  total  effi- 
cient management. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, we  have  a  reserve  of  about  2  tril- 
lion barrels  of  oil. 

This  oil  is  important  not  only  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  but  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  if  you 
please. 

Now,  we  did  make  measurable  cuts  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  but  I  think 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  want 
to  make  cuts  so  severe  as  to  endanger 
the  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  personnel,  I 
would  like  to  say  one  thing.  We  have 
reviewed  the  question  of  personnel  very 
carefully.  I  will  probably  have  an  op- 
portunity to  say  more  about  this  later. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  imposed  ceU- 
ings,  and  we  have  provided  cuts.  I  fail 
to  see  that  $828,500  taken  from  the  man- 
agement of  our  resources,  is  going  to  be 
particularly  economical. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  This  affects  only  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary,  does  it  not? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That 
is  right.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
may  I  explain,  is  that  group  of  top  peo- 
ple who  do  or  should  do,  the  finest  kind 
of  a  Job  in  the  management  field.  It  is 
just  as  if  General  Motors  were  on  this 
fioor  today,  and  all  of  a  sudden  $1  mll- 
Uon  was  taken  off  their  top  sales  force 
in  a  critical  year. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Does  not  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  also  include  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  Pollution? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Of 
course. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  And  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  And  would  not  this 
amendment  strike  out  some  fimds  for 
these  purposes  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  described  as  nonessen- 
Ual? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Of 
course.  The  Ufe  of  America,  the  land  of 
America,  is  what  a  great  many  men  are 
dj^ing  for  now. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WasWngton.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  also  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  a  Cabinet  officer,  principally 
responsible  in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs 
and  in  the  problem  areas  associated  with 
Indians  and  that  we  have  as  severe  a 
problem  economically  among  the  Indian 


people  as  we  have  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  place  else?  When  you 
start  striking  at  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  his  finances,  you  are  hitting 
right  at  the  action  agency  that  is  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  severe  problems 
facing  oiu*  country. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  You 
would  be  restricting  an  action  agency, 
peoplewlse  and  moneywise. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  do  these  things  In  considering 
this  amendment:  First,  check  the  size  of 
the  budget  of  the  Interior  Department 
Intrinsically  and  compare  the  size  of  that 
budget  with  that  of  other  departments. 
Then  look  at  the  budget  in  regard  to  the 
net  cost,  expenditures  over  income. 
Then  check  this  year's  budget  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  last  year  and  check 
what  this  committee  has  done  with  this 
year's  request  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  U  we  are  to  be  responsible  in 
cutting  these  expenditures,  this  is  not  the 
point  at  which  we  should  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  at  which  we 
should  act  logically  and  responsibly  is  in 
the  authorization.  I  state  this  because 
there  is  no  prudent  reason  for  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  continually  ask  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  take  cm 
additional  duties,  and  then  say  in  effect 
that  it  has  to  operate  with  less  fimds 
than  it  had  the  year  before,  or  with  a 
slight  difference  in  the  total  amount  of 
funds  as  represented  by  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  the  budget  for  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  indicate  that  much  of  the 
funds  about  which  we  are  talking  hezB 
today  deal  with  water.  They  asked 
for  positions  with  which  to  coordinate 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  water  resources,  but  more 
Importantly,  to  provide  fimds  for  stafBng 
of  a  new  office,  the  office  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  Pollution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Bfichigan  [Mr.  Ruglx]  talked 
about  nonessential  services.  However,  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  impor- 
tant than  clearing  up  our  terribly  pol- 
luted waters. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEQLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  1 
do  not  imderstand  is  how  we  are  going 
to  solve  these  problems  with  4,800 
vacancies?  How  can  the  gentleman  cx- 
plahi  the  fact  that  we  are  to  add  1,600 
jobs  to  a  request  which  already  includes 
4,800  vacancies,  and  thus  solve  these 
problems? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  4,800  vacandee 
did  not  exist  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
but  existed  in  the  entire  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JOEL£ON.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Ninety-five  are  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  himself. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  correct.  But, 
I  would  like  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan to  tell  me  how  many  positions  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  take  away  from  this 
new  division  having  to  do  with  water 
pollution?  This  \s  a  blunderbuss  ap- 
proach, and  that  Is  the  trouble  with  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes ;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
disturbed  about  the  fact  that  95  of  these 
positions  are  in  his  o£Bce.  How  are  we 
to  solve  these  problems  if  we  do  not  fill 
these  jobs  and  we  do  authorize  the  ad- 
ditional money? 

Mr.  JOEI^ON.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  know  how  many  Jobs 
were  asked  for  by  the  proposed  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Pollution,  I  ask  the 
gentleman? 
Mr.    RIEOLE.    I    would    be    happy 

to 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  does  not  know 
or  does  not  have  any  idea  how  many 
positions  were  requested  for  the  water 
pollution  program,  then  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  check  further  into 
the  matter. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.    RIEOLE.    Can    the    gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  tell  me  that  number? 
Mr.  JOELSON.    Not  offhand,  and  that 
is  why  I  did  not  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
not  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations 
have  any  testimony  with  reference  to  the 
pollution  which  now  exists  in  Lake 
Michigan? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Hansen],  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  that  interrogation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No; 
we  did  not  have  under  consideration 
water  pollution  per  se.  However,  in  re- 
lated discussions  during  almost  all  of  the 
hearings,  the  question  of  pollution  in  our 
streams  and  lakes  came  up  for  consid- 
eration and  was  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  read  an  article  in  one  of  our 
national  magazines  with  reference  to  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  which  the 
article  stated  that  the  fish  In  Lake  Mich- 
igan will  die  and  as  a  result  thereof  the 
commercial  fisherman  cannot  catch  the 
amount  of  fish  they  have  on  previous 
occasions.  In  the  old  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
thing  which  is  important  is  the  control 
of  water  pollution  and  the  control  of 
water  pollution,  particularly.  In  a  body 
of  water  of  the  size  of  Lake  Michigan. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that  a 
Member  of  this  Congress,  coming  from 
the  MicliigEin  area,  from  an  area  not  only 
important  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  but 
to  the  surrounding  States,  would  propose 
such  a  reduction  in  this  pollution  control 
appropriation. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes;  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  contained  in  this  bill 
Is  a  provision  for  a  Water  Control  Com- 
mission, which  Is  primarily  engaged  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems  In  the  area 
of  water  resources. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Water  resoiirces  are 
distinct  from  water  pollution.  We  are 
asking  for  a  new  operation  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  order  to  handle  the  se- 
rious problem  of  water  pollution,  which 
effort  could  be  nullified  if  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  offered  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ln  my  opinion  it  is  an 
Ill-considered  amendment  and  therefore, 
I  urge  that  it  be  rejected. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  problem  of  water  re- 
sources in  this  coimtry  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  critical  that  we  face.  It  Is  a 
problem  which  Is  countrywide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  gentleman 
from  the  Delmarva  area  appear  before 
our  subcommittee  who  testified  on  what 
the  effect  would  be  in  that  area  unless 
they  obtained  specific  knowledge  as  to 
the  quality  and  the  kind  of  water  that  Is 
available  in  that  area. 

We  have  no  complete  answers  to  any 
of  these  water  problems:  but  the  problem 
of  water  per  se  Is  one  of  the  most  vital 
to  our  lives — the  very  life  of  this  Nation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  £isk  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton a  couple  of  questions: 

First,  referring  her  attention  to  page 
32  of  the  committee  report,  under  the 
section  that  we  are'  dealing  with,  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  next  to  the  last 
paragraph,  where  it  discusses  this  In- 
crease in  funds  over  last  year,  or  the 
cut  In  the  budget,  however  you  want  to 
term  it.  and  the  last  sentence  in  the 
paragraph,  reads: 

TblB  of  course  resulted  from  the  tranafer 
of  varloua  functions  and  funds,  some  of 
which  the  committee  Is  not  Inclined  to 
question. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentlewoman  would 
Just  clarify  that.  I  would  also  ask  that 
she  save  me  enough  time  for  one  more 
question:  Which  function  transfers  does 
the  committee  question,  and  which  ones 
the  committee  does  not  approve.   Appar- 


ently the  subcommittee  does  know  of 
this  transfer  of  funds  that  Is  going  on. 

And  If  I  might  continue  I  will  go  ahead 
with  my  next  question,  and  then  the 
gentlewoman  can  perhaps  answer  them 
at  one  time. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  perhaps 
It  would  be  better  if  I  answered  them 
one  at  a  time. 

The  committee  had  no  question  on  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  finance  the  activities 
related  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  recently  transferred  from 
HEW,  neither  did  it  question  fund  trans- 
fers for  the  Office  of  Survey  amd  Review. 

I  would  say  that  the  committee  likes 
to  have  an  orderly  use  of  appropriated 
funds,  so  that  If  we  fimd  a  particular 
activity  of  an  agency  we  can  be  sure  that 
Is  where  the  funds  will  be  used.  We  do 
encounter  certain  situations  where  It  is 
proper  and  practical  to  have  fund  trans- 
fers to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  other  question  re- 
fers to  the  last  statement  on  ttiat  page: 

Notwithstanding,  the  committee  wishes  to 
go  on  record  that  It  will  not  countenance  the 
continued  manipulation  of  appropriated 
funds  to  the  extent  that  has  occurred  during 
the  past  few  years. 

I  am  curious  as  to  what  manipulation 
of  fimds  the  subcommittee  has  found 
going  on  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
whether  or  not  this  has  to  do  at  all  with 
the  question  that  is  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  this  amendment? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No.  It 
Is  a  question  of  minor  fund  transfers, 
where  funds  were  used  to  expand  the 
Office  of  Elqual  Opportunity,  for  example. 
And  there  are  other  minor  Instances  the 
committee  questioned,  such  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Office  of  Ecology 
without  prior  approval  of  the  committee. 
We  think  i  number  of  dollars  appropri- 
ated for  I  activity  should  be  expended  ac- 
cordingly unless  prior  approval  for  any 
change  is  secured  from  the  committee. 
That  Is  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the 
statement  in  the  report,  and  it  should 
be  interpreted  accordingly  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes,  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentlewoman.  I  would 
question  whether  or  not  the  legislation 
that  has  been  brought  before  us  today 
has  any  psu-ticular  new  clause  or  new 
sentence  or  new  phraseology  that  might 
keep  the  office  in  line  with  the  thinking 
of  the  conunittee.  and  might  make  them 
not  manipulate  funds  such  as  you  have 
foimd. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
Is  no  specific  language  in  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
of  every  appropriation  subconunittee  to 
recommend  in  the  report  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  provide  through  its  hearings, 
directions  for  the  best  kind  of  adminis- 
tration management  possible,  particu- 
larly In  a  department  where  there  are 
so  many  various  activities. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  this  report,  and  I  would 
say  I  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  this 
language,  and  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
any  further  manipulation  of  funds. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
before  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
cloees,  in  explanation  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  page  55 
of  the  committee  report  which  shows 
that  there  is  a  separate  item  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Water  Resources  Research,  and 
the  committee  increased  the  funds  In 
that  office  by  nearly  100  percent  over 
last  year. 

The  bill  contains  $11,130,000  as  op- 
posed to  $6,894,000  In  1967,  an  increase 
of  $4.25  million  in  this  1  year  in  that 
oflice. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  ChAirman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  There  is  $11 
million  appropriated  or  suggested  In  the 
area  of  water  resources  research.  I  am 
amazed  that  there  is  no  activity  in  that 
area  which  would  aim  itseU  at  the  ques- 
tion of  water  pollution.  I  am  likewise 
disturbed,  if  we  were  to  cut  the  Secre- 
tary's budget  as  I  suggested,  and  as  I 
hope  we  will,  I  would  be  worried  If  he 
would  choose  to  make  these  cuts  In  the 
area  of  water  pollution.  I  would  hox>e 
be  would  make  cuts  in  other  areas  and 
not  in  this  area. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  oD 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RixcLil  took  the  floor  and  spoke 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill,  he  was  immediately  reminded 
that  while  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill  was  cut  below  the  budget, 
it  was  still  above  the  spending  figures 
for  last  year. 

So  that  bill  Is  no  different  than  this 
one.  This  bill  was  cut  below  the  budget 
request  but  It  Is  still  $22  million  above 
spending  for  the  same  general  purposes 
last  year.  So  that  argiunent  falls  pretty 
fiat. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  hi  the 
Oface  of  the  Secretary  there  has  been  a 
$500,000  increase  this  year  above  the 
spending  for  the  same  general  purposes 
last  year— at  least  $500,000. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  in  all  fair- 
ness, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
water  pollution  is  only  this  year  the 
function  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  that  accounts  for  an  almost 
$300,000  increase.  It  used  to  be  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  It  now  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
that  accounts  for  almost  $300,000  of  that 
increase,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  con- 
tinues to  talk  about  water  resources. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  No.  this  Is  water 
pollution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  water  pollution— 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.    There  are  other 


areas  of  activity  in  the  Secretary's  office; 
are  there  not? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 
But  I  was  Just  trying  to  point  out  that 
the  increase  of  almost  $300,000  Is  due  to 
the  new  function  in  that  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Apparently,  the  Com- 
mittee cut  that  request;  did  it  not? 
Mr.  JOELSON.    Yes.  It  was  cut. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Why  did  you  do  that  if 
it  Is  so  important? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  but  almost 
$300,000  remains,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  am  asking  you — 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  cut — but  I  can- 
not understand  why  you  are  bleeding  at 
every  pore  now  after  you,  yourselves, 
cut  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Well,  Just  because  it 
has  been  cut  does  not  mean  that  it  should 
be  slaughtered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  I  see— you  want  to 
wield  the  ax  according  to  the  way  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  wielded. 

Mr.  JOEI^SON.  I  do  not  want  to  wield 
an  ax — I  would  rather  use  a  fine  In- 
strument when  it  comes  to  cutting  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  If  anyone  else  wants 
to  make  a  cut,  whatever  the  logic,  you 
oppose  it. 

You  have  95  positions,  as  I  understand 
it.  which  are  unfilled  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  and  yet  you  want  to  add  more 
employees;  is  that  correct?    If  so,  how 
can  you  possibly  Justify  It? 
Mr.  JOELSON.    It  Is  not  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    What  is  Incorrect? 
Mr.  JOELSON.   All  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  Is  a  blunderbuss  approach  and  it 
would  very  definitely  damage  the  anti- 
water  pollution  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  know  the  facts  and 
the  figures  both  as  to  the  employment 
and  vacancies  that  exist  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  plus  the  committee's  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  number  of  employ- 
ees and  the  amount  of  money.  What  Is 
blunderbuss  about  it? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Because  it  Is  not  se- 
lective. It  is  Just  across-the-board.  It 
gives  to  the  Executive  the  very  discre- 
tion that  we  have  been  trying  to  retain 
In  the  Congress.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  Congress  relinquishing 
its  powers  and  this  goes  right  toward 
that  tendency  and  gives  the  Executive 
that  discretion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  this  amend- 
ment is  specific. 

Mr.  JOELSON.    No,  it  is  not  specific. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Oh,  yes;  it  is. 
Mr.  JOELSON.    It  is  for  that  entire 
office  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  what  it  Is  aimed 
at. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  recall  In  the  last 
session  of  the  last  Congress,  we  adopted 
a  reorganization  plan  which  transferred 
water  pollution  control  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

As  I  understand  this  debate  and  the 
representations  made  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  from  the  majority  side. 


part  of  the  Increase  about  which  we  are 
talking  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  re- 
sults from  the  transfer  of  this  authority. 
I  supported  the  reorganization  plan,  and 
I  think  perhaps  the  plan  was  adopted 
partly  because  of  investigation  and  find- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  upon  which  I  served  for- 
merly. That  committee  discovered  that 
various  water  pollution  activities  were 
dispersed  throughout  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  better  to  have  all  the  water 
resource  and  water  pollution  activities 
concentrated  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  can  see  Justification  for  Increasing 
s<Mne  appropriations  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  on  this  addi- 
tional responsibility.  However,  the  point 
I  want  to  make  at  this  stage  of  the  de- 
bate is  that  since  these  water  pollution 
activities  are  being  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUrai,  and 
Welfare  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, It  will  certainly  be  incumbent  upon 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  see  that 
corresponding  cuts  are  made  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill  so  that  we  do  not 
have  the  same  appropriations  continue 
In  that  Department  for  activities  which 
no  longer  exist  there  but  which  have 
been  transferred  out  of  that  department 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  remember  during  the 
hearings  I  specifically  questioned  wheth- 
er or  not  there  would  be  overlapping,  and 
I  was  assured  that  there  would  not  be. 
I  would  Join  the  gentleman  in  saying 
that  this  item  should  be  localized  so  that 
there  will  be  no  duplication  of  expense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     [Mr. 

RlEGLEl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Riegle)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows,  page  36, 
line  6: 

Commission  of  Firie  Arts 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
establishing  a  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  (40 
U.S.C.  104),  Including  payment  of  actual 
traveling  expenses  of  the  members  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  In  attending  meet- 
ings and  Committee  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission either  within  or  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  disbursed  on  voucheia 
approved  by  the  Commission,  (115,000. 

AMKNDMENT    OFFERXD    BT    MR.    BIEGLS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rxeglk:  On 
page  36,  line  14,  strike  out  "$115,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$50,000". 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  number  of  additional  amendments 
which  will  come  later,  and  I  would  like 
to  submit  these  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Does  the  gentleman 
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wish  to  offer  these  to  this  section  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  No.  They  are  to  later 
sections,  but  I  would  like  to  have  them 
considered  en  bloc. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     genUeman 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
amendments  he  desires  to  offer  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  are  these  amend- 
ments to  this  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.RIEGLE.  No,  they  have  to  do  with 
later  sections. 

Mr.  YATES.  Are  they  related  to  the 
same  subject? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Are  they  related  to 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  offers? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.     Yes,  they  are.    They 
refer  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  Members  would  like  to  know.  WlU 
the  gentleman  take  the  microphone  and 
explain? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  to  have 
them  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  an 
explanation? 

Mr.      RIEGLE.       The      amendments 
wMch  I  will  offer,  which  will  come  later  In 
this  bill,  are  three,  having  to  do  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and,  like- 
wise, the  cuts  are  in  that. 
Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  Is  heard. 
The   gentleman   is   recognized   for   5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rec- 
ommend this  cut  in  the  spending  for  the 
Commission  on  Pine  Arts  for  one  reason: 
That  we  do  not  have  the  money.  If  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  this,  we  will  have 
to  borrow  money.  We  are  already  deep- 
ly in  debt  with  the  cost  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  going  up,  as  is  the  spending  in 
other  areas.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
spend  money  for  this  activity  that  we 
do  not  have  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
Members  of  this  House  that  this  appro- 
priation item  relates  to  the  planning  and 
the  continuing  development  of  our  Capi- 
tal. The  people  who  serve  on  this  Pine 
Arts  Commission  are  rendering  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  this  Is  not  a  practical  place 
to  try  to  balance  the  budget,  and  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


7(c);  and  $3,000,000  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 6(h)  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That,  In  addi- 
tion, there  la  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  section  li(b)  of  the  Act.  amounts  equal 
to  the  total  amounts  of  gifts,  bequests  and 
devises  of  money,  and  other  property  re- 
ceived by  each  Endowment,  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  imder  the  pirovlslons  of 
section  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Act,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $1,000,000:  Provided  further 
That  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  section  6(c) 
and  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  section  7(c) 
shall  be  avaUable  for  program  develownent 
and  evaluation. 


April  26,  1967   I     April  26,  1967 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  arul  the 

Humanities 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Pot  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

Natloiua  Foundation   on   the  Arts  and  the 

Humanities  Act  of  1986,  to  remain  available 

untU    expended,   $10,700,000.   of   which  $4- 

600.000  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 

section  5(c)  and  functions  under  Public  Iaw 

88-679;    $3,000,000  for   carrying   out  section 


AMXNDMSNTS  OmSKD  BT  KX.  HAH, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
39.  Une  20.  strike  out  "$10,700,000,"  and  Inswt 
In  lieu  thereof  "$9,000,000,". 

On  page  39,  lines  20  and  21.  strUce  out 
*$4,500,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$4,- 

On  page  40,  Une  1,  strike  out  "$3,000  000" 
and  Uisert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$2,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  3,  strUte  out  "That,"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  Includlna 
"Provided  further,"  on  Une  8.  ^^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
committee  to  contemplate  what  would 
have  happened  If.  after  I  read  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  and  made  a  simple 
query,  the  Director  had  simply  acknowl- 
edged an  error  and  said,  "I  am  sorry 
We  wlU  try  harder."  The  other  reac- 
tion is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  is  very  simple  in  nature  and 
easy  to  comprehend.  It  would  merely 
keep  the  expenditure  at  the  same  level 
of  appropriations  as  last  year.  It  is  not 
a  reducing  amendment  or  a  cutting 
amendment.  ^^ 

In  fact,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
the  cuts  it  wisely  saw  fit  to  make  in  the 
appropriation  request.  But  I  believe 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  em- 
phasize this  point  and  make  clear  its  dis- 
satisfacUon  with  the  way  this  program 
is  being  operated.  I  regard  it  as  a  rea- 
sonable compromise. 

I  would  much  rather  see  these  grants 
drastically  reduced,  but  at  the  very  least 
I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  increased. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
What  kind  of  grants  might  be  cur- 
tailed by  this  reduction  in  funds  for  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  to  last  year's  level? 

First  of  all.  it  would  be  up  to  the  Di- 
rector, but  in  addition  to  the  comic  strip 
and  cartoon  grant,  on  which  so  much 
work  has  been  done  in  the  past  without 
Federal  subsidy— to  wit,  the  references 
on  the  desk  here  in  the  well— consider 
these,  which  are  construed  to  have  some 
important  public  benefit 

There  is  a  grant  of  $12,000  for  a  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Folklore  Archive.  No 
doubt  that  study  will  delve  into  the  most 
fascinating  cases  of  Texas  folklore,  pos- 
sibly "the  Saga  of  BaUot  Box  13."  down 
where  the  River  Pedemales  flows. 

Or  there  Is  a  $5,000  grant  for  the 
bibliography  of  criticism  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  When  asked  if  such  a  blbliogrt«)hy 
had  already  been  accomplished,  Mr.  B. 
Keeney's  response  was,  "Not  an  inter- 
national bibliography." 
And  then  there  Is  $18,800  for  a  study 


Into  the  question,  "Did  Edmund  Bmte 
write  the  18th  century  Joiu-nal.  the  An 
nual  Register?"  Mr.  Keeney  explX 
this  is  an  effort  to  answer  a  question 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  history  of  conservatism.  I  do  not 
know  who  will  be  doing  this  study  at 
Federal  expense,  but  if  he  is  anythinir 
like  Dr.  David  Kunzle,  who  is  doing  the 
comic  strip  study,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  Federal  image  that  will  be  attached 
to  conservatism.  It  may  weU  be  like  the 
fox  being  asked  to  make  a  study  of  the 
chicken  coop. 

And  then  there  Is  a  grant  of  $25  ooo 
to  the  American  Oriental  Society  to  hold 
an  International  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists In  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  Keeney 
states  we  are  criticized  abroad  for  our 
lack  of  hospitality  in  international  con- 
gresses of  scholars. 

I  have  Just  been  Invited  to  a  $25  000 
peace  on  the  waters,  or  vice  versa,  inter- 
national meeting  here  In  Washington  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  need  one  on 
orientalists  or  not,  but  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  I  know  the  work  of  the  Breasted 
Institute  on  the  University  of  Chicago 
campus. 

There  is  $25,000  to  prepare  a  history  of 
book  publishing  in  America.  I  simply 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  thla 
would  not  be  a  duplication  of  the  writ- 
ings on  this  subject  which  have  been 
done  previously  without  Federal  subsi- 
dies. I  defy  anyone  to  check  this  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  tell  me  oth- 
erwise. 

Then  there  is  $15,000  for  a  dictionary 
of  American  popular  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions. If  you  believe  in  superstltlona, 
by  all  means  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. If  not— and  I  think  not— I  hope 
It  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  was  guilty  of  a  Freudian 
slip  or  not,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Humanities  1« 
Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney  and  not  Mr.  Bikini 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  he  is  a  great 
scholar  and  was  a  distinguished  univer- 
sity president,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foundation  on  the  Hu- 
manities would  be  particularly  attractive 
in  a  bikini,  even. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  think 
argues  very  well  In  opposition  to  his  own 
amendment.  With  all  due  respect  to 
him,  I  might  say  it  would  be  most  in- 
teresting when  the  moneys  for  medical 
research  come  up,  which  are  in  excess 
of  billions  of  dollars,  if  they  are  the  sub- 
ject of  his  careful  and  scholarly  scrutiny 
as  have  been  his  objections  to  the  history 
of  comic  strips. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the  gentleman 
would  take  the  time  to  go  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  Is  essentially  our  Li- 
brary, the  gentleman  would  find  its 
bibllograpliy  Is  Incomplete.  There  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  requirement  and  there  Is  a 
requirement  that  In  order  for  scholan 
throughout  the  United  States  to  avoid 
the  need  for  coming  to  Washington  and 
going  to  the  various  libraries  through- 
out the  United  States,  there  be  a  cen- 
tralized bibliography  on  all  subjects,  even 
on  ones  of  which  the  gentleman  ap- 
proves.   It  Is  an  absolute  need. 
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It  Is  perfectly  easy  to  ridicule  scholar- 
ship and  perfectly  easy  to  say,  "Well, 
what  need  Is  there  for  a  history  of  the 
folklore  of  any  area.  Including  the 
Pedemales  or  the  Ozarks?"  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  of  the  great  folk  music  of 
our  land  and  some  of  the  most  poignant 
literature  on  the  American  scene  comes 
from  those  very  areas.  It  ought  to  be 
studied  and  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
scholarship  Just  as  there  ought  to  be 
scientific  scholarship.  Disease  and  pes- 
tilence are  not  the  only  enemies  of  man. 
Ignorance  Is  Just  as  great  or  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  enemies. 

This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
mischievous  amendment  and  it  should  be 
defeated.  Are  we  to  be  told  as  civilized 
human  beings  that  this  great  land  of 
ours  cannot  afford  the  very  small 
amount  of  money  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities which  is  contained  In  this  bill? 
Yet  we  walk  in  here  and  without  ques- 
tion— and  not  necessarily  Improperly, 
either — vote  In  excess  of  $2  million  an 
hour  to  support  our  military  effort  in 
Vietnam.  Does  anyone  in  this  chamber 
really  and  honestly  and  truthfully  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  afford  a  few  million 
dollars  for  the  appreciation  and  the 
learning  which  is  so  essential  in  a  civil- 
ized society  when  we  can  afford  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  protect  that  society? 
What  are  we  trying  to  protect?  A  na- 
tion of  Ignoramuses?    I  think  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  By  what  standards  are 
civilizations  remembered?  By  what 
standards  do  we  remember  the  Greeks? 
We  remember  them  from  Pericles  and 
the  Greek  philosophers, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Greeks  are  not  Americans,  you  know. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  still  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Some 
people  are  very  dangerous. 

Mr,  YATES.  We  remember  the  art 
and  the  culture.  Our  civilization  will  be 
Rreat  depending  on  the  arts  and  the 
humanities.  The  emphasis  being  placed 
In  this  House  for  these  cuts  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  war  going  on  overlooks 
the  fact  that  when  peace  comes  It  must 
be  made  by  those  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  and  we  cannot  get  the 
cuts  back. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  nUnols. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Bentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man. No  one  has  a  higher  regard  for 
ttie  gentleman  from  Missouri  than  I. 
He  knows  the  regard  in  which  I  hold  him. 
«id,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  look  upon 
the  gentleman's  amendment  as  being 
irivolous.  However,  I  do  believe  It  Is 
misguided. 

Mr  Chairman,  If  there  Is  anything 
Which  I  believe  we  would  want  to  guard 
against 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 


gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
I  yield  further  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  if  there  is  anything 
against  which  we  should  guard  in  this 
Nation  at  any  and  all  times,  it  would  be 
an  imbalance  in  our  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  remember 
the  fact  that  some  years  ago,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Wright  brothers 
were  attempting  to  obtain  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Congress,  they 
were  completely  laughed  out  of  the 
hearing  room;  and,  so  were  the  sup- 
porters and  followers  of  Marconi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  existed  an  im- 
balance against  this  type  of  progress — 
this  type  of  technological  progress — and 
there  existed  an  imbalance  in  the  other 
direction.  Just  as  disturbing,  who  Is  to 
be  the  Judge  of  what  scholarship  is? 
Who  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  what  the 
humanities  are?  Is  It  going  to  be  In- 
dividuals, or  is  it  going  to  be  the  com- 
munity of  scholars  themselves? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson],  and  to  my  distin- 
gxiished  friend  from  Missouri,  that  I  do 
not  believe  a  more  competent  individual 
occupies  a  position  in  Government  than 
the  distinguished  former  president  of  a 
great  American  university.  Dr.  Bamaby 
Keeney,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  and  who  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. The  country  Is  equally  blessed 
to  have  a  very  distinguished  citizen, 
Roger  Stevens,  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thoroughly  support 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  hope  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  sub- 
mitting his  budget,  undertook  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  restraint  in  respect  to  the 
request  for  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Foimdatlon  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  of  course  aware  of  the 
concern  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
House  generally  for  a  wise  spending  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  does  not 
want  to  go  overboard  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause the  members  thereof  realize  that 


It  Is  ctHitroversIal  and  somewhat  dlfa- 
cult. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  well  in  excess  of  $4  million  here. 
The  total  amoimt  in  the  bill,  I  believe,  ia 
about  $11.7  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  small  program, 
but  the  Implications  of  this  program  are 
tremendous.  They  are  Important.  They 
represent  an  evidence  of  cultures  and  re- 
finements and  ambitions  and  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  always  agree 
upon  all  of  the  things  Involved,  but  we 
do  agree  that  the  things  of  the  heart 
and  the  mind  and  spirit  are  the  greatest 
things  In  all  the  world,  the  greatest 
things  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  realize  that  man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  We  have 
heard  that  someone  said,  "If  you  have 
two  loaves,  go  quickly  and  sell  one  and 
buy  a  flower,  because  the  soul  also  must 
be  fed." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  go  along 
with  this  relatively  small  sum  for  one  of 
the  great  programs  which,  generally, 
must  be  performed  by  the  people  and 
not  by  the  Government,  and  support 
these  men,  Roger  Stephens  and  Dr. 
Keeney,  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  af- 
ford leadership  In  this  important  work, 
the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  extremely  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee 
rises,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and  to 
insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  list  of 
the  grants  reflecting  the  fields  of  schol- 
arship In  which  grants  have  been  made 
by  the  Foundation  on  the  Humanities. 

They  represent  the  brightest  young 
scholars,  the  most  promising  young 
scholars  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  they  are  indeed  a  great 
contribution. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  to  say 
that  I  was  reared  in  the  community  of 
the  gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment. Generations  of  my  ancestors  Ue 
burled  there.  I  am  sure  that  that  com- 
munity also  believes  in  scholarship.  So 
I  trust  the  gentleman's  amendment  Is 
defeated. 

I  particularly  hope  that  we  do  have 
a  consideration  of  the  American  comic 
strip.  As  a  child  I  remember — happily — 
that  I  sat  on  my  father's  lap'  while  he 
read  the  Katzenjammer  Kids.  I  trust 
that  we  have  some  understanding  of 
comic  strips  are,  and  what  the  effect  has 
been  upon  American  life. 

I  also  believe  that  If  we  were  to  do 
a  little  smrey  on  the  superstitions  and 
beliefs  of  the  people  of  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  we  will  find 
that  a  good  many  of  those  superstitions 
and  beliefs  go  back  to  Elizabeth  I. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  I  personally  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  I  support  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  appropriation  of 
$11.7  million.  Personally,  I  would  sup- 
port the  full  amount  of  $16,370,000, 
requested  by  the  President  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Founda- 
tion has  worked  creatively  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  throughout  the  Nation 
to  encourage  artists,  authors,  play- 
wrights, and  the  members  of  the  dance. 

In  addition  to  grants  to  a  number  of 
talented  Individual  New  Yorkers  in 
several  fields,  national  organizations 
based  in  New  York  City  have  also  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  For  example, 
the  Academy  of  American  Poets  received 
a  matching  grant  to  launch  a  lecture 
series  entitled  "Dialogs  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry."  for  high  school  teachers. 
The  American  Lyric  Theater  Work- 
shop received  a  grant  to  create  a  special 
theater  laboratory  for  professional  ac- 
tors, writers,  miislcians,  and  dancers, 
under  the  direction  of  Jerome  Robblns. 
The  Educational  Broadcasting  Corp. 
received  a  matching  grant  imder  a  pro- 
gram to  enable  educational  stations 
throughout  the  country  to  provide  addi- 
tional programing  in  various  art  fields. 
Other  grants  indicative  of  the  diver- 
sity and  creativity  of  the  Foundation's 
endeavors  went  to  the  American  Play- 
wrights Theater,  the  New  York  City 
Opera  Co.,  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival,  and  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts— the  first  State  arts 
council. 

These  endeavors  give  earnest  of  our 
concern  at  the  national  level  for  the  arts, 
and  they  should  be,  in  my  Judgment, 
fully  supported.  But  more  than  this,  I 
believe  it  is  essential.  And  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri.  I  believe  it  is  one  thing 
to  have  Government  support  of  the  arts 
on  the  one  hand  and  congressional  eval- 
uation of  the  arts,  on  the  other.  I  believe 
Government  support  is  necessary,  but 
equally  there  should  not  and  there  must 
not  be  any  Government  control  or  direc- 
tion over  the  arts.  I  believe  that  should 
be  separate.  The  role  of  the  critic  and 
the  judge  should  be  left  to  Roger  Stevens 
and  Dr.  Barnaby  Keeney,  and  to  their 
distinguished  councils. 

The  Congress  has  the  right  and  clearly 
so  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  arts,  but  we  should  not 
deal  with  specific  grant3  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  would  be  a  grave  error.  We 
must — as  the  House  of  Commons  has  for 
two  decades — uphold  Independence  for 
the  arts  free  from  political  Interference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


B4r.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  would  also  say,  as  he  has  pointed  out, 
this  Congress  yearly  appropriates  over 
$24  billion  in  armaments  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  with  hardly  a  ripple  of  opposi- 
tion In  this  House.  I  would  also  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  yearly  appro- 
priate approximately  $5  billion  for  the 
space  program,  again  without  a  ripple  of 
dissension  in  this  House. 

Certainly  the  amount  recommended 
for  the  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  these  other  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
Is  defeated,  and  that  the  recommenda- 
tiwis  in  the  committee  report  prevail. 

It  seems  a  worthy  investment  in  the 
means  by  which  future  generations  may 
know  that  America,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century,  was  populated  by 
more  than  transistors,  printed  micro- 
circuits,  and  antimissile  defense  mech- 
anisms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Congresswoman  who 
chairs  the  subcommittee  for  her  work  on 
this  most  important  and  complicated 
biU.  The  subcommittee  has  Imposed 
significant  reductions  where  these  could 
be  made  In  the  interests  of  economy 
without  damaging  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  programs  involved. 

The  amounts  recommended  for  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  would  seem  to  be  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  continue  the  Impor- 
tant and  very  worthwhile  work  of  the 
Foimdation. 

TTie  recommended  figure  is  $4.6  million 
below  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  represents  a  cut  of  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  In  the  Founda- 
tion's budget  request  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  must  be  considered  a 
drastic  reduction  by  any  standard.  Any 
further  reduction  would  seem  to  dictate 
an  extensive  retrenchment  in  their  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year. 

In  view  of  the  significant  progress  al- 
ready achieved  by  the  Foundation,  com- 
pared with  the  relatively  small  invest- 
ment we  have  made  so  far,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations be  approved. 

So  far  some  287  fellowships  have  been 
granted  to  scholars  and  teachers  in  the 
humanities  at  190  Institutions  In  44 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  35  percent 
In  the  number  of  such  awards  from  pub- 
lic and  private  sources  and  a  90-percent 
increase  in  awards  to  postdoctoral  schol- 
ars. In  addition.  83  projects  have  been 
approved  totaling  some  $1,459,000  and 
involving  130  American  scholars  In  an 
activity  which  will  give  new  meaning  and 
insights  to  American  letters.  The  proj- 
ects will  involve  literary,  historical, 
philosophical,  and  archeological  subjects. 
Additional  programs  under  the  en- 
dowment have  also  made  Important 
strides  In  the  field  of  educational  broad- 
casting.  These  programs  will  bring  over 
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1,600  recorded  works  In  the  humanities 
to  the  almost  2  million  Americans  who 
cannot  read  because  of  blindness  or 
other  physical  disability.  Federal  as- 
sistance is  also  being  given  to  the  Na- 
tion's museums  and  historical  societies 
who,  like  many  fields  of  education,  are 
in  great  need  of  upgraded  professional 
staffing.  By  Imposing  cuts  In  the  com- 
mittee bill,  we  will  widen  the  already 
broad  gap  between  the  number  of  grant* 
approved  and  the  number  of  requests 
which  are  received.  So  far  only  some 
414  grants  have  been  approved  of  the 
1,575  requests  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  89th  Congress  I 
was  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Humanities. 
Many  of  the  features  of  my  bill,  along 
with  similar  bills  of  my  colleagues,  were 
Incorporated  In  the  legislation  which  fi- 
nally established  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  In 
stressing  the  need  for  this  kind  of  activity 
In  Government,  the  point  was  made  re- 
peatedly that  the  humanities  had  be- 
come a  neglected  field  In  this  age  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  The  tremendous 
imbalance  in  favor  of  science  was  cited. 
and  It  was  agreed  that  more  attention 
must  be  given  the  humanities,  without 
which  the  log  of  history  and  of  our  great 
American  heritage  could  not  be  written. 
The  competitive  atmosphere  of  Interna- 
tional relations  has  hardly  lessened  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Foundation,  and 
the  Imbalance  In  support  of  science  and 
technology  has  likewise  Increased.  If 
anything.  It  is  more  Important  now  than 
ever  that  we  support  the  humanities  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  and,  again,  I 
respectfully  urge  that  we  accept  and  ap- 
prove the  Judicious  recommendations 
contained  In  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  put  In  the  Record 
all  of  the  data  he  has  on  what  Is  being 
programed  and  what  is  contemplated. 
I  have  been  handed  two  little  items  that 
I  believe  are  worth  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  at  this  time.  One 
is  the  endowment  research  and  support 
for  an  American  historical  association 
project  to  assist  scholars  by  organizing 
the  vast  amount  of  material  not  fully 
available  to  American  historians.  An- 
other Is  to  provide  uniquely  valuable 
source  material  on  the  career  of  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower.  I  believe  this  is  very 
Important. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  not  fully  agree. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  fimdamental 
disagreement  with  respect  to  this 
amendment  between  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  I  which  has  run  on 
through  the  Record  for  a  period  of  time 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  per- 
sonalities. It  la  simply  a  fundamental 
disagreement  and  I  hasten  to  disabuse 
anyone's  mind  as  to  any  Implication 
other  than  that. 

I  thank  those  who  have  Joined  me  in 
opposing  this  amendment  and  fervently 
hope  that  It  is  defeated. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  following  swe  most 
Informative  statements  relating  to  the 
grants  and  sictlvities  of  the  Humanities 
Foundation.  I  submit  that  they  are 
gpectactularly  useful  and  profound: 

National  Endowment  for  thx  HtncANims 
FiXLOWSHXPS  Annottvcsd 

FXBBTTABT    1,    1067. 

Hie  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
numltles  today  announced  the  award  of  Its 
flnt  fellowBhlps,  totaling  $1,900,000. 

In  the  belief  that  national  progress  In 
the  hiunanltles  depends  upon  increasing  the 
pool  of  effective  and  dedicated  humanistic 
teachers  and  scholars,  as  fellowships  In  the 
sciences  have  Increased  the  nation's  pool 
of  outstanding  scientists,  the  Endowment 
has  established  three  programs  of  feUow- 
shlpa.  Two  of  the  programs  are  directed 
toward  younger  scholars,  one  of  them  pro- 
viding support  for  a  summer  of  study  and 
research  and  the  other  support  for  a  period 
of  up  to  eight  months.  The  third  program 
provides  support  to  senior  scholars  for  a 
year  of  uninterrupted  study  and  writing 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  contribu- 
tions of  major  significance  to  their  Indi- 
vidual fields. 

Today's  awards,  representing  100  educa- 
tional Institutions  located  in  44  States  and 
tbe  District  of  Columbia,  and  including 
Kholars  unaffiliated  with  academic  centers, 
consist  of:  100  Fellowships  for  Younger 
Scholars,  130  Summer  FeUowshlps.  67  Senior 
Fellowships. 

A  list  of  awards  foUowi: 

Summer  fellowahiiit 

James  M.  Miller  (History),  Birmingham- 
Southern  College,  Birmingham. 

Hugh  A.  Ra^dale,  Jr.  (History),  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  University. 


FellowahipB  for  younger  aaholara 
WUllam  H.  Wilson  (U£.  History) ,  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska,  College. 

Summer  fellowships 
Edward  H.  Hoeley  (Social  Sciences),  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  CoUege. 

ARIZONA 

FeUowahipa  for  younger  tchotara 
Richard  Oakley  Davles  (Social  Sciences), 

Northern  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff. 
Nicholas  A.  Salerno  (English  Literature), 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 

Summer  fellowahips 

Larry  A.  McFarlane  (History),  Northern 
Arizona  University,  Flagstaff. 

John  K.  Yost  (History),  University  of  Ari- 
zona, Tucson,  j 

ARKANSAS  I  I 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Barbara  Meacham  Jarvls  (Spanish  Litera- 
ture), University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettevllle. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fellowships  for  younger  acholara 

George  P.  Blum  (History),  Raymond  Col- 
lege, Stockton. 

Seymour  L.  Chapln  (History),  CaUfomla 
State  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Alan  Stanley  Curtis  (Music).  University  of 
CaUfomla.  Berkeley. 

Richard  Whltlock  DavU  (History) ,  Unlver- 
«lty  of  California,  Riverside. 

Kurt  Mueller-VoUmer  (Comparative  Liter- 
ature). Stanford  University,  Stanford. 

John  F.  H.  New  (History),  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara. 

David  Fate  Norton  (Phlloaophy),  Unlver- 
•ity  of  California,  La  Jolla. 

Alexander  Rablnowltch  (History),  Unlver- 
«ity  of  Southern  CaUfomla,  Los  Angeles. 

Summer  fellowahips 
Norman  8.   Cohen    (U.S.   HUtory),   Occl- 
aental  College,  Loe  Angeles. 


Thomas  K.  Dunseath  (English  Literature) , 
University  of  CaUfomla  at  San  Diego,  La 
Jolla. 

Robert  H.  Fossum  (American  Llteratxve), 
Claremont  Men's  CoUege,  Claremont. 

Frank  J.  Oarosl  (History),  Sacramento 
State  CoUege,  Sacramento. 

Helen  C.  Glide  (EngUsh  Literature),  Cali- 
fornia State  College,  Long  Beach. 

Robert  Grunn  (French  Literature),  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfomla,  Riverside. 

CarroU  B.  Johnson  (Spanish  Literature), 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Alice  M.  Laborde  (French  Literature),  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Irvine,  Irvine. 

Mxirray  Lefkowltz  (Music),  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  CoUege,  Northrldge. 

Michael  N.  Nagler  (Comparative  Litera- 
ture), University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

David  C.  Young  (Classical  Studies),  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

Senior  fellowships 

Martja  Glmbutas  (History).  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

Mary  R,  Haas  (Linguistics).  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Richard  Hostetter  (History).  University  of 
CaUfomla,  Riverside. 

Theodore  C.  Karp  (Mtislc),  University  of 
California,  Davis. 

Vladimir  Markov  (Russian  Literature), 
University  of  CaUfomla,  Los  Angeles 

Edward  N.  O'NeU  (Classical  Studies),  Unl- 
verslty  of  Southern  California,  Loe  Angeles. 

Rollle  E.  Popplno  (HUtory) .  University  of 
CaUfornla,  Davis. 

W.  Kendrlck  Prltchett  (Classical  Studies), 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Gilbert  Reaney  (Music) .  University  of  CaU- 
fomla, Los  Angeles. 

Carlo  Pedrettl  (Art),  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles. 

Hugo  Rodriguez- Alcala  (Spanish  Litera- 
ture), University  of  CaUfomla,  Riverside. 

Avrum  StroU  (Philosophy),  University  of 
California.  La  Jolla. 

Larzer  Zlff  (American  Studies),  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 

COLORADO 

Senior  fellowshipa 
J.  Glenn  Gray  (Phlloeophy),  The  Colorado 
CoUege,  Colorado  Springs. 

Summer  fellowahips 

John  M.  Koller  (Philosophy),  Colorado 
State  University.  Ft.  Collins. 

CourUand  H.  Peterson  (Social  Sciences), 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

CONNECnCTJT 

Fellowshipa  for  younger  scholara 
Jack  M.  Davis  (English  Literature),  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Stephen  L.  Dyson  (Classical  Studies), 
Wesleyan  University,  Mlddletown. 

Cyrus  HanUln  (German  literature),  Yale 
University,  New  Haven. 

Summer  fellowshipa 
Richard  O.  Curry  (U.S.  History),  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Senior  fellowships 

John  Morton  Blum  (American  Studies), 
Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

Robert  Sabatlno  Lopez  (HUtory),  Yale 
University,  New  Haven. 

Jaroslav  Pellkan,  (History  ot  Religion), 
Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

DISTRICT   or  COLUICBIA 

Fellowshipa  for  younger  acholara 
Helen  James  John    (Phlloeophy),  Trinity 
CoUege,  Washington,  D.C. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

Robert  W.  Kenny  (HUtory) ,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Shirley  8.  Kenny  (EnglUh  Literature), 
Catholic  University  of  America,  D.C. 

Jeane  C.  Wllke,  (UB.  HUtory),  Trinity 
College,  Washington,  D.C. 


FLORIDA 


Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Charles      C.      Crittenden      (PhUoeophy), 

Florida  State  University,  TaUahaasee. 
Kenneth   Alden  Meglll    (Sodal  Sciences), 

Unlvwslty  of  Florida,  OalneevUle. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

Robert  DetweUer  (English  Literature), 
Florida  PreebyterUn  CoUege,  St.  Petersburg. 

John  G.  Gardner  (English  Literature), 
BUcayne  CoUege,  Miami. 

Frank  P.  NorrU  (SpanUh  Literature),  Uni- 
versity of  lifiaml.  Coral  Gables. 

WlUlam  H.  Scheuerle  (EngUsh  Literature), 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa. 

8.  L.  Welngart  (EnglUh  Uterature) .  Florida 
State  University,  TaUahassee. 

George  D.  Wlnlxia  (HUtory),  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville. 

Senior  fellowshipa 
George  Alexander  Lensen  (History) ,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee. 

OXOROIA 

Fellowships  for  younger  scholara 
William  Franklin  Boggess  (Classical  Stud- 
ies), University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

James  H.  DavU  (French  Literature),  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Eva  K.  Harlan  (PhUoeophy),  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta. 

Allen  B.  Skel  (Music),  Tbe  Woman's  Col- 
lege of  Georgia  MUledgevUle. 

HAWAn 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  scholara 
Alan  Gavan  Daws  (History),  University  of 
Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

Summer  fellowships 
Hugh  Hl-woong  Kang   (HUtory),  Univer- 
sity of  HawaU,  Honolulu. 

Senior  fellowship 
Wllhelm    G.    Solhelm    (Social    Sciences) . 
University  of  HawaU,  Honolulu. 

nxiNOja 
Fellowshipa  for  younger  acholara 

Keith  M.  Baker  (mstory),  University  of 
Chicago. 

Rudolph  W.  Helnze  (HUtory),  Concordia 
Teachers  College.  River  Forest. 

Peter  R.  McKeon  (HUtory).  University  of 
Chicago. 

Douglas  H.  White  (EnglUh  Uterature), 
minoU  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

■Summer  fellowshipa 

Thomas  W.  Blomqulst  (HUtory),  Northern 
nilnoU  University,  DeKalb. 

Mervln  R.  Dllts  (Classical  Studies),  Uni- 
versity of  minoU,  Urbana. 

Herbert  L.  Kessler  (Art) ,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Talml  Maria  Ranta  (Social  Sciences),  1111- 
noU  State  University,  Normal. 

John  A.  Tedeschl  (HUtory) ,  The  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago. 

C.  David  Tompkins  (UB.  History),  Univer- 
sity of  nunols,  Chicago. 

Senior  fellowshipa 
Charles  A.  Knudson  (French),  University 
of  nunols,  Urbana. 

INDIANA 

Fellowships  for  younger  scholars 
■    John  T.  Canty  (PhUoeophy) ,  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Robert  Harlen  King  (PhUoeophy) ,  DePauw 
University,  Oreencastle. 

Theodore  Kermlt  Scott  (PhUoeophy) ,  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette. 

Summer  fellowshipa 

Jack  M.  Balcer  (HUtory) ,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Bloomlngton. 

Thomas  J.  JemleUty  (English  Literature), 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 
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WUllazn  I<.  Bowe  (Pbiloaophy),  Purdue 
UxUvenlty.  Lafayette. 

Senior  felUnoahipa 

Wim  Apel  (MuBlo),  IndUna  TTnlvenlty, 
Bloomlngton. 

Wu-chl  Liu  (Drama),  Indiana  University, 
Bloomlngton. 

Nlcliolas  Lol>okowlc3  (PhUoeophy),  Unl- 
Terslty  of  Notre  Dame. 

Calvin  O.  Schrag  (Phllo«)phy) ,  Purdue 
university.  West  Lafayette. 

IOWA 

FelUnoshipa  for  younger  achoUtra 

Warner  Barnes  (American  Literature), 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Richard  8.  Hanson  (Middle  Bastem 
Studies),  Luther  CoUege.  Decorah. 

Summer  feUowahtps 

James  T.  demons  (History  of  Bellgion), 
Momlngslde  CoUege,  Sioux  City. 

William  8.  Cobb  (Philosophy),  OrlnneU 
College,  OrlnneU. 

Oalen  O.  Bowe  (Classical  Studies),  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

John  H.  Sleber  (History),  Luther  CoUege, 
Decorah. 

Senior  feUowahipa 

Stow  Persons  (History),  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

KANSAS 

feUotoahtpa  for  younger  acholan 
John    O.    Clark    (History),   XTnlversity   of 
Kansas,  Lawrence. 

John  O.  Rees  (American  Literature),  Kan- 
sas State  University,  Manhattan. 

Janet  Klolse  Tupper  (Music),  Ft.  Hays 
Kansas  State  CoUege,  Hays. 

Summer  fellotoahipa 

John  C.  English  (History),  Baker  Univer- 
sity, Baldwin. 

Victor  R.  Greene  (History).  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan. 

Ronald  W.  Tobln  (French  Uterature) ,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

KSNTUCKT 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Joseph  Polzer  (Art),  University  of  Louls- 
vlUe,  LoulsvUle. 

Summer  fellowahipa 
Eric  C.  Hicks  (French  Uterature) ,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

LOtnsIANA 

FeUowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
John  Robert  Moore   (History),  University 
of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  Lafayette. 
Summer  fellowahipa 
VlcUtr  J.  VoegeU.  m  (US.  History) .  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans.  ^^ 

MADnt 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Dorothy  Koonce  (Classical  Studies),  Colby 
CoUege,  WatervUle. 

MAKTLANS 

FeUowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Don  WllUam  Denny  (Art),  University  of 
Maryland,  CoUege  Park. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

KarloflUs  Mltsakls  (Comparative  Utera- 
ture) ,  University  of  Maryland,  CoUege  Park. 

Jerome  F.  OTtoUey  (Classical  Studies), 
Loyola  CoUege.  Baltimore. 

Senior  feUowahipa 

Don  Cameron  AUen  (EngUsh),  Joiins  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore. 

Adrlenne  Koch  (History),  University  ol 
Maryland,  CoUege  Park. 

MASSACHT7SXTTS 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 

Daniel  B.  Borg  (HUtory),  Clark  University, 
Worcester. 

Charles  Edwin  Clark  (U.S.  History) ,  South- 
eastern Mass.  Teciujologlcal  Iiast,  Dart- 
mouth. 
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Robert  W.  Doherty  (History) ,  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Arthur  Ralph  Oold  (English  Literature), 
WeUesley  CoUege,  WeUesley. 

John  L.  Helneman  (History),  Boston  Col- 
lege, Chestnut  HIU. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

Marle-Roee  Carre  (French  Literature), 
Smith  CoUege,  Northhampton. 

Samuel  Y.  Edgerton  (Art),  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston. 

James  D.  Ellis  (Drama),  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, South  Hadley. 

Robert  A.  Hart  (History),  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

Paul  c.  Helmrelch  (History),  Wheaton 
CoUege,  Norton. 

AUn  H.  Schechter  (Social  Sdenoes) 
WeUesley  OoUege,  WeUesley. 

Gordon  8.  Wood  (History).  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. 

Senior  fellowahipa 

James  FrankUn  Berar  (American  Lltwa- 
ture),  Clark  University,  Worcheeter. 

Ruth  J.  Dean  (French  Literature) ,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley. 

Elnar  Haugen  (Scandinavian  Literature). 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

Baruch  A.  Levlne  (Linguistics).  Brandels 
University,  Waltbam. 

MICHlaAM 

Fellowahip  for  younger  acholara 

Donald  N.  Baker  (History),  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing. 

William  C.  Bryant  '(Spanish  Literature), 
Oakland  University,  Rochester. 

James  Horace  Jonee  (English  Literature), 
Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette. 

WUllam  W.  Freehllng  (U.S.  History) ,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arlxw. 

Summer  feUowahipa 

John  G.  Blair  (Comparative  Literature), 
Oakland  University.  Rochester. 

Joseph  F.  Hanna  (PhUosophy),  Itflchlgan 
State  University,  East  Lansing. 

Senior  fellowahipa 
Kenneth  Ray  Scholberg   (Spanish  Litera- 
ture) ,  Michigan  State  University,  E.  Lansing. 

MINNXSOTA 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Allan  H.  Spear  (U.S.  History),  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

Joolnn  Lee  (History  of  ReUglon),  Univer- 
sity of  Mlnnesote,  Morris. 

Tonl  A.  H.  McNaron  (EngUsh  Uterat\ire), 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis. 

Jacqueline  T.  Schaefer  (ComparaUve  Lit- 
erature). Carleton  CoUege,  Northfleld. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Fellowahip  for  younger  acholara 
Leon  E.  Boothe  (U.S.  History),  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Summer  feUowahipa 
Thomas  L.  ConneUy  (UJS.  History) .  Missis- 
sippi State  University,  State  CoUege. 

WUllam  K.  Scarborough  (U.S.  History), 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hattles- 
burg. 

mssouKi 
FeUowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Richard  L.  Admussen  (French  Literature) 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Summer  feUowahipa 

B.  Pendleton  Fullwlder  (VS.  HUtory), 
Stephens  College,  Columbia. 

Orland  W.  Johnson  (Mxislc),  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis. 

Sheldon  J.  Watts  (History),  University  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  City. 


Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Edward  L.  Homze  (History),  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 


Summer  feUowahipa 
Frederick    C.    Luebke    (Social    Sciences) 
Concordia  Teachers  CoUege,  Seward. 

NKW  HAMPSHIKX 

FeUowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Richard   Lloyd   Regosln    (French   Litera- 
ture), Dartmouth  OoUege,  New  Hampshlrs 
(Hanover). 

Summer  feUowahipa 

Thomas     Varglsh     (English     Uterature) 
Dartmouth  CoUege,  Hanover. 

Nxw  jxBsrr 
FeUowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
James     M.     McPherson     (VS.     History), 
Princeton  University,  Princeton. 

Edwin  Masao  (History) ,  Rutgers,  The  State 
University,  New  Brunswick. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

Bobert    K.    Faulkner     (Social    Sciences) 
Princeton  University,  Princeton. 

William  W.  Portenbeugh   (Classical  Stud- 
ies), Douglas  CoUege,  New  Brunswick. 

Dan    Warshaw     (Social    Sciences),    Fail- 
lelgh  Dickinson  University,  Teaneck. 

Stanley  B.  WUiters  (History),  Newark  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  Newark. 

Senior  fellowahipa 

Arthur  Mendel    (Music),  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton. 

MXW  uxzico 
Summer  feUowahipa 
John  A.  Mears  (History) ,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  University  Park. 

Nrw  TOHK 

FeUowahipa  for  younger  acholara 

Carol    Rothrock    Bleser     (U.S.    History), 
Adelphl  Suffolk  College,  Long  Island. 

I^onard  G.  Bonin  (Philosophy) ,  SUte  Uni- 
versity College  of  New  Tork,  Oswego. 

Briton   Cooper   Busch    (History),   Colgate 
University,  HamUton. 

Arthur  L.  Clements   (English  Literature), 
State  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton. 

Baymond      Joseph      Cunningham      (XJS. 
History),    Fordham    University,    Bronx. 

Lynd  WUks  Porguson  (PhUosophy),  SUte 
Umverslty  of  New  York,  Buffalo. 

Joan  Oadol   (History),  City  University  of 
NewYorlc. 

WUllam   D.   Grlffn    (History),   St  John's 
University,  Jamaica. 

Baruch    Hochman     (Comparative    Utera- 
ture), Bard  OoUege,  Annandale-on-Hudson. 

Jerome  J.  Nadelhaft  (VS.  History),  State 
University  CoUege,  Oenesco. 

Lucy  Freeman  Sandler  (Art),  Washington 
Square  CoUege,  New  York. 

Harold  I.  Shapiro  (English  Uterature), 
Hofstra  University,   Hempstead. 

Barton  Sholod  (Comparative  Uterature), 
Queens  CoUege,  Flushing. 

David  Sldorsky  (PhUosophy),  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Hendrlk  Vanderwerf  (Music),  University  of 
Bochester.  Rochester. 

Joseph  Wiesenfarth  (English),  Manhattan 
CoUege,  Bronx. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

John  B.  AUten  (VS.  History),  Stote  Uni- 
versity CoUege,  Buffalo. 

Nicholas  Capaldl  (PhUosophy),  State  Uni- 
versity CoUege,  Potsdam. 

James  K.  Oraby  (Philosophy  of  Religion), 
Keuka  CoUege,  Keuka  Park. 

IM>  J.  Hoar  (Spanish  Uterature) ,  Fordham 
University,  Bronx. 

Michael  G.  Kammen  (History),  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca. 

Berel  Lang  (PhUosophy).  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege of  Long  Island,  BrookvlUe. 

Michael  MaUory  (Art) ,  Brooklyn  CoUege  of 
the  City  University  of  N.Y.,  Brooklyn. 

Eugene  P.  Naasar  (English  Uterature), 
Utlca  Ck>}lege. 

John  M.  O'Brien  (History) ,  Queens  College. 
Flushing. 
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David  C.  Pierce  (History  of  Bellgion),  Bard 
OoUege,  Annandale-on-Hud£on. 

Richard  P.  Roark  (Social  Sciences),  State 
University  CoUege,  Oeneseo. 

David  Rosand  (Art) ,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Thomas  B.  SetUe  (History),  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

Sandro  Stlcca  (Drama),  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Binghamton. 

J.  Stuart  Wilson  (English  Uterature). 
State  University  CoUege,  Fredonla. 

Senior  feUowahipa 

Seeger  A.  Bonebakker  (Middle  Eastern 
Studies),  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

Uonel  Casson  (History) ,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, N.Y. 

Ekigar  Baldwin  Graves  (History) ,  HamUton 
College.  Clinton. 

Howard  Hlbbard  (Art),  Columbia  umver- 
slty, New  York. 

Norman  Kelvin  (English  Uterature),  City 
College  of  the  City  University  of  N.Y. 

Arthur  Mizener  (English  Literature),  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca. 

Ernst  Oster  (Music) .  New  York.  N.Y.— Un- 
aflillsted. 

Marc  Raeff  (History) .  Columbia  University. 
New  York. 

Melvln  Rlchter  (Social  Sciences),  Hunter 
College,  New  York. 

A.  WUllam  Salomone  (History),  University 
of  Rochester,  Rochester. 

Bernard  8.  Solomon  (PhUosophy),  Queens 
OoUege,  Flushing. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 

Randolph  M.  Bulgln  (EngUsh  Uterature), 
University  of  North  CaroUna,  Greensboro. 

WUllam  Brown  Patterson  (History),  Da- 
vidson (College,  Davidson. 

John  Marlon  Riddle  (HUtory),  North  Car- 
oUna State  University,  Raleigh. 

John  M.  Schnorrenberg  (Art),  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  HUl. 

Summer  feUowahipa 

Richard  C.  Bamett  (History),  Wake  Forest 
OoUege.  Winston -Salem. 

Roger  A.  Bullard  (HUtory  of  Religion), 
AUantlc  ChrUtian  CoUege,  Wilson. 

WUliam  J.  De  Sua  (Italian  Literature), 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  HUl. 

J.  Rodney  Fulcher  (U.S.  HUtory),  St.  An- 
drews Presbyterian  College.  Laurlnburg. 

Jean  Gordon  (History),  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Senior  fellowahipa 

Henry  c.  Boren  (History),  University  ol 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  HUl. 

Anne  Plror  Scott  (Social  Sciences).  Duke 
University,  Durham. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Theodore  I.  Messenger  (PhUosophy).  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.  Grand  Forks. 

Summer  feUowahipa 
Richard  F.  Hampsten  (English  Uterature) , 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

Senior  fellowahipa 
Demetrius  J.  Georgacas  (Classical  Studies) , 
university  of  North  DakoU,  Grand  Forks. 

OHIO 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Jasper  Hopkins  (PhUosophy),  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Cleveland. 
dJcinn^ti**"'"  ^^^-  Hl«tory),  Unlverrtty  of 

ft^nk  Roeengarten  (HUtory),  Western  Be- 
»erve  Umverslty,  Cleveland. 
a^}^^  Thomas  (U.S.  History),  BowUng 
ureen  SUte  University.  Bowling  Green. 

Hn^l?  ^  Young  (EngUsh  Uterature) ,  Ober- 
un  College  OberUn. 

Summer  fellowahipa 
ve^Uy'^lumb^^""  '^'^'-  °^'°  ^"^"^  '"^^ 
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Norman  S.  Care  (PhUosophy),  OberUn  Col- 
lege, Oberlln. 

Gary  B.  Hess  (HUtory),  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  Bowling  Green. 

Mary  K.  Howard  (HUtory),  John  CarroU 
University,  University  Heights. 

WUllam  C.  Morgan,  m  (HUtory).  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo,  Toledo. 

Lee  Daniel  Snyder  (HUtory),  Ohio  Wee- 
leyan  University,  Delaware. 

Senior  fellowahipa 

Hugh  M.  Davidson  (French  Uterature), 
Ohio  State  Umverslty,  Columbus. 

John  B.  Spencer  (Art),  OberUn  CoUege. 
OberUn.  ^ 

OKLAHOMA 

Summer  feUowahipa 
Charles  M.  Dollar  (U.S.  HUtory) ,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  StlUwater. 

oazcoN 
FeUowahipa  for  younger  a^iolara 
John   M.   Tomslch    (VS.   HUtory),   Beed 
CoUege,  PortUnd. 

Darold  D.  Wax  (U.S.  HUtory) ,  Oregon  State 
umverslty,  CorvallU. 

Senior  feUowahipa 
Earl  Pomeroy  (U.S.  HUtory),  Unlveralty  of 
Oregon,  Eugene. 

PXNNSYLVAHIA 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 

Allan  Cutler  (Social  Sciences),  Temple 
umverslty,  Philadelphia. 

David  AUen  Grlmsted  (Social  Sciences) 
BuckneU  University,  LewUburg. 

Anne  Coflln  Hanson  (Art) ,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, Bryn  Bilawr. 

Susan  Snyder  (EngUsh  Uterature), 
Swarthmore  CoUege,  Swarthmore. 

Charles  L.  Upton  (History),  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, Bethelehem. 

Martin  M.  Tweedale  (Philosophy),  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

James  M.  BergquUt  (U.8.  HUtory),  VlUa- 
nova  umverslty. 

Bruce  L.  Clayton  (VS.  HUtory) ,  AUegheny 
College,  MeadvlUe. 

Denms  N.  K.  Damol  (PhUoeophy),  Im- 
maculata  CoUege. 

Charles  O.  Dempsey  (Art),  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, Bryn  Mawr. 

Paul  R.  Evans  (Music) ,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

Ira  Grushow  (English  Uterature),  Frank- 
Un ac  MarshaU  CoUege,  Lancaster. 

Allan  I.  Ludwlg  (Art),  Dickinson  College, 
CarlUle. 

Robert  D.  Slder  (Classical  Studlee),  Mes- 
siah College,  Grantham. 

Senior  fellowahipa 

MacEdward  Leach  (EngUsh  Uterature), 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Helen  F.  North  (Classical  Studlee) ,  Swarth- 
more CoUege,  Swarthmore. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 
Margaret    Dalton     (Russian    Uterature), 
Brown  University,  Providence. 

Summer  fellowships 

Jaegwon  Kim  (PhUoeophy),  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence. 

Senior  feUowahipa 

WlUlam  F.  Church  (HUtory) .  Btown  Uni- 
versity, Providence. 

SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

Fellowships  for  younger  acholara 
WiUlam  Sanderson  Kable  (EngUsh  Utera- 
ture), University  of  South  Carolina,  Colum- 
bia. 

Summer  fellowahipa 
Robert  B.  Patterson  (HUtory),  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

Frederick  F.  Rltsch  (HUtory),  Converse 
College,  Spartanburg. 


Fellowahipa  for  younger  »cholttra 
PhlUp  Houston  Kennedy  (French  Utera- 

ture).  University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxvlUe. 
LJublca  D.  Popovlch  (Art) ,  VanderbUt  Uni- 

▼ersity,  NaahvlUe. 

Summer  feUowahtpt 

B.  J.  Leggett  (EngUsh  Uterature),  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  KnoxvlUe. 

James  F.  Kllroy  (EngUsh  Uterature).  Van- 
derbUt University,  NashvlUe. 

LouU  C.  Stagg  (English  Uterature).  Mem- 
pbU  SUte  University,  MemphU. 

TXXAa 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  acholara 

WUUam  F.  Holmes  (U.S.  History),  ArUng- 
ton  State  CoUege,  Arlington.  - 

Alexander  P.  D.  Mourelatos  (PhUosophy) 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

John  W.  VeU  (English  Uterature),  Bice 
Umverslty,  Houston. 

Bobert  M.  Weir  (VS.  HUtory).  Universl^ 
of  Houston,  Houston. 

Summer  feUowahipa 

O.  Karl  Gallnsky  (Classical  Studies).  Uni- 
versity ot  Texas,  Austin. 

Charles  D.  Peavy  (American  Uterature), 
University  of  Houston,  Houston. 

Senior  fellowahipa 
John  P.  SuUlvan  (Classical  Studlee).  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin. 

VBICONT 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  scholars 
Ursula  Helbges   (Classical  Studies),  Mid- 
dlebury  CoUege,  Mlddlebury. 

Summer  fellowahipa 
Victor  L.  Nuovo  (PhUoeoidiy) ,  Mlddleburv 
OoUege,  Mlddlebury. 

Tntonna 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  aefiotara 
Woodford  D.  McClellan  (HUtory).  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  CharlottesviUe. 

Summer  fellowahipa 

Thomas  K.  Heam  (PhUosophy) ,  CoUege  of 
William  &  Mary,  WlUlamsburg. 

H.  Marshall  Jarrett  (History),  Washing- 
ton &  Lee  University,  Lexington. 

Harold  S.  Wilson  (U.S.  History).  Old  Do- 
minion College,  Norfolk. 

Senior  fellowahipa 

Clifford  Dowdey  (U.8.  HUtory),  Blchmond 
(UnaflUlated). 

Irvln  EnrenpreU  (English  Uterature) ,  Uni- 
versity of  Vlr^nla,  CharlottesvUle. 

WASHINOTON 

James  E.  Broylee  (Philosophy),  Washing- 
ton State  University,  Pullman. 

Norman  H.  Clark  (U.S.  HUtory),  Everett 
Junior  College,  Everett. 

Richard  L.  Greaves  (HUtory),  Bastem 
Washington  State  OoUege.  Cheney. 

WEST  VlaOINIA 

Fellowahips  for  younger  scholara 
Barton    Hudson    (Music).    West    VirglnU 
University,  MOTgantown. 

WISCONSIN 

Fellowahipa  for  younger  actiolara 
Alan  David  Oorre  (Middle  Eastern  Studlee) , 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

James  W.  Tuttleton  (American  Literature) . 
umverslty  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Summer  feUowahipa 
Vlad  I.  Thomas  (English  Uterature),  WU- 
consln  State  University,  Whitewater. 

Chauncey  Wood  (EnglUh  Uterature),  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Senior  fellowahipa 
GUn   N.   G.   Orsinl    (Ccmiparatlve  Utera- 
ture) ,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
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WTOIOKO 

Fellotoatiipa  for  younger  acfiolara 
Oen«  M.  Qrassley  (Social  Sciences),  Unl* 
veralty  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Summer  felUnoatUpt 
Steven  M.  Poster  (English  Lltentttve) ,  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

NAnoRAi.  Bkdowmxkt  fob  thx  Huxanttiks 
Edttcahonai.  Okamtb  Aimowcto 

PBBmuAKT  a,  1967. 

Bamaby  C.  Keeney.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  today 
announced  grants  totaling  $403,0(M>  to  further 
the  study  and  dissemination  of  the  humani- 
ties through  educational  projects. 

In  announcing  the  educational  grants, 
many  of  which  are  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  teaching  of  the  humanities  In  secondary 
school*.  Mr.  Keeney  said,  •'The  significant 
currlcular  developments  in  the  humanltlea 
at  the  secondary  and  elementary  school  levels 
of  education  have  only  partially  been  dis- 
seminated Into  the  nation's  school  systems. 
Oood  basic  curricula  exist  In  many  fields  but 
the  gap  between  develojunent  and  applica- 
tion remains  large.  Many  of  our  programs 
are  aimed  at  closing  that  gap." 

The  grants  Indicate  that  the  Endowment 
iB  concentrating  on  the  Indlvldiial,  through 
Fellowship  grants  and  through  educational 
programs  designed  to  Increase  the  toowledge 
and  potential  of  the  individual  teacher  of 
the  humanities  from  primary  school  to  uni- 
versity. Development  of  teaching  aids  such 
as  Instructional  Television,  and  workshops, 
seminars  and  programs  conducted  by  leading 
university  professors  in  the  various  fields  of 
the  humanities  are  some  of  the  moanf  em- 
phasized through  which  teachers  may  deepen 
their  own  Interests  and  develop  a  greater 
ability  to  dlsaemlnate  their  knowledge  to 
their  students. 

Announcements  of  Individual  research 
grants  and  other  major  programs  will  be 
Issued  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

rUSTBTJCnONAL   TELEVISION    COMFETmON 

To  foeter  national  Interest  In  Instructional 
Television  and  to  bring  added  color  and  ex- 
citement to  the  teaching  of  the  humanities 
In  secondary  schools,  a  grant  of  up  to  $100,- 
000  was  approved  for  the  WOBH  Educational 
Foundation  In  Boston,  Mass. 

The  project  will  Involve  producers  of  In- 
structional Television  (ITV).  university  staff 
and  creative  television  experts  In  the  produc- 
tion of  five  television  programs  relating  to 
rarlous  fields  of  the  humanities  for  class- 
room use. 

A  national  competition  will  be  held  In  five 
regional  areas  and  the  best  presentation  and 
treatment  of  Ideas  from  each  region  will  be 
selected  by  panels  In  each  area.  The  panels 
wUl  be  made  up  of  a  Project  Director,  schol- 
ars In  the  fields  of  the  humanities,  and 
representatives  of  Instructional  television, 
educational   television  and  commercial   TV. 

Each  program  will  be  of  one-half  hour 
duration  and  will  develop  the  relationship 
between  two  or  more  fields  of  the  humanities. 
The  programs  selected  by  the  panels  will  be 
produced  at  WOBH,  Boeton.  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  program  director,  a  leading  TV 
producer  and  an  outstanding  "humanist"  In 
the  fields  covered  by  the  program. 

The  programs  will  be  disseminated  by 
WOBH  which  will  make  them  available  to 
the  National  Center  for  School  and  College 
Television  In  Bloomlngton,  Indiana  and  to 
NAEB  and  NET  meetings.  With  each  film 
there  will  be  a  study  guide  for  the  use  of 
classroom  teachers.  The  project  director  will 
also  make  field  tripe  throughout  the  country 
to  show  the  films  and  to  discuss  their  fxjten- 
tlal  use  with  high  school  and  television 
personnel. 

OOtTNCH.    FOR    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,    B08T0W,    MASS., 

PRoaaxK  OP  asADiNo  and  book  exposhre  pob 

CrCI.TI7HAIJ.T    DISADVANTAGED    CHUXIRBN 

A  grant  of  up  to  $39,000  was  approved  to 
the  Council  for  PubUc  Schools  In  Boston 


to  carry  out  two  programs  to  allow  children 
who  perhaps  have  never  owned  or  even  read 
a  book  to  become  familiar  with  reading  aa  a 
pleasure. 

The  project  wUl  give  more  than  1,000  ele- 
mentary school  children  In  disadvantaged 
areas  of  Fall  River  and  Boeton,  Massachu- 
setts, a  more  Individualized  exptoeure  to  books 
and  related  activities  than  they  normally 
have  at  home  or  at  school. 

Children  will  be  encouraged  to  borrow 
books  from  pubUc  libraries  and  wUl  receive 
fotir  gift  books  during  the  year  to  stlmvUate 
awareness  that  a  book  Is  something  to  own 
and  to  prize.  In  this  way  the  project  will 
emphasize  the  point  that  reading  is  enjoy- 
able and  will  develop  a  child's  ablUty  to  se- 
lect books  which  Interest  him.  College-edu- 
cated parents  In  the  community  will  serve 
as  volunteers  In  this  project  and  will  be 
recruited  through  civic  organizations, 
churches  and  schools. 

It  Is  hoped  that  through  widespread  dis- 
semination of  information  about  the  pro- 
gram, comparable  communities  will  be  en- 
couraged to  adopt  similar  programs. 

TALKING   BOOKS  PILOT   PROJECT 

A  grant  of  up  to  $100,000  was  approved 
for  a  pilot  project  to  be  undertaken  by  Re- 
cording for  the  Blind  Inc.  In  New  York,  In 
order  that  this  medium  may  be  used  to  bring 
the  resources  of  the  humanities  to  the  1.5 
million  Americans  who  are  unable  to  read 
for  reasons  other  than  blindness.  Since  many 
of  these  people  are  confined  to  hospitals  the 
grant  will  support  a  demonstration  program 
In  four  participating  hospitals.  Taped  "talk- 
ing books"  will  be  produced  In  the  general 
field  of  the  humanlUes  Including  literature, 
history,  philosophy  and  the  social  sciences. 
Titles  wlU  be  selected  by  the  librarian  of 
Recording  for  the  Blind  In  cooperation  with 
the  Endowment.  More  than  1,000  books  will 
be  produced  and  a  master  tape  of  each  tlUe 
will  be  made  with  a  tape  copy  of  each  title 
for  program  use. 

Tapes  wlU  be  made  available  on  a  circu- 
lating basis  to  each  of  the  participating  boe- 
pltala  which  Include  Initially,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital,  Providence,  RJ.,  The  Institute 
of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  of  New  York 
University  Medical  Center,  Ooldwater  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  and  Bellevue  Ebiepltal  all  In 
New  York  City.  After  full  clrculaUon  has 
been  reached  the  tapes  will  be  given  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  duplication  and  clr- 
culaUon through  Its  regional  libraries. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  Library  of  Congress 
Is  enabled  to  extend  Its  servlcee  to  handi- 
capped persons  other  than  the  blind,  so  It 
Is  poeslble  this  program  will  be  continued 
tuider  their  auspices. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  will  be  carried 
out  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Gold  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  over  a  two-year  period. 
This  research  will  help  determine  patient  re- 
action, type  of  books  most  in  demand  and 
other  pertinent  factors. 

STtTDT    PBOGRAM    POR    CRmcS 

A  study  grant  of  up  to  $8,000  was  approved 
to  New  York  University  School  of  the  Arts 
to  plan  a  program  which  would  enable  10 
to  15  critics  of  the  arts  from  newspapers, 
little  magazines  and  quarterlies,  and  aca- 
demic critics  to  oome  to  New  York  for  an 
academic  year  of  instruction  In  five  areas  of 
the  humanltlea.  A  seminar  In  criticism,  also 
In  the  planning  stage,  would  enable  critics  to 
enlarge  their  competence  In  a  particular  field 
and  to  attain  greater  competence  and  knowl- 
edge In  correlated  fields. 

Newspapers  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
are  able  to  have  specialists  In  the  various 
areas  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities,  but 
new8pap>ers  In  smaller  dtles  throughout  the 
country  have  a  need  for  critics  who  are 
grounded  in  two  or  three  or  even  more  fields. 
While  JoiuTialistlc  cmnpetence  Is  requisite, 
the  approach  of  this  project  would  be  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  critic's  knowledge  In 
the  humanities. 


PRocaAMs  roa  historians  ams  historical 

AOENCEKS 

Two  programs  dealing  directly  with  bring- 
Ing  about  a  better  understanding  of  state 
and  local  history  on  the  part  of  directors 
and  stair  members  of  historical  societies  were 
approved  by  the  Council. 

There  are  3.500  historical  societies  In  the 
United  States  and  these  programs  are  de- 
signed to  help  them  work  more  effectively 
with  the  material  at  hand  so  that  the  public 
may  be  more  easily  made  aware  of  what 
America  Is  and  the  past  that  made  It  so. 

The  grants  were  approved  to: 

The  American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History  In  NaahvlUe,  Tennessee.  Up 
to  $55,860  was  approved  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  two  regional  seminars  of  three  weeks 
each  for  20  participants  on  the  administra- 
tion of  historical  societies  and  museums. 
The  seminars  which  will  be  held  In  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  will  strea 
the  Importance  of  analyzing  unexplored  but 
accessible  material,  dramatizing  it  and  mak- 
ing It  more  readily  available  to  schools  in 
the  field  so  that  the  nation's  historical  so- 
cieties and  museums  may  contribute  more 
effectively  to  the  American  public's  imder- 
standing  of  Its  past. 

There  wUl  also  be  a  Publications  InsUtute 
of  one  week's  duration  to  be  conducted  st 
Vanderbllt  University  In  Nashville,  Tennessee 
for  25  participants. 

The  State  Education  Department,  Albany, 
New  York,  was  approved  a  grant  of  up  to 
$9,300  for  a  two-day  conference  to  which  will 
be  invited  the  1,000  local  historians  In  the 
various  New  York  State  communities.  The 
conference  will  be  pointed  toward  giving  the 
participants  a  broader,  more  exciting  knowl- 
edge of  their  field  and  encouraging  them  to 
relate  local  history  to  the  wider  scene  and  to 
coordinate  their  available  materials  so  that 
better  dissemination  Is  possible.  The  pro- 
gram will  feature  lectures  by  six  historians 
of  national  prominence. 

UNIVERSITT   op  IOWA,   INTERNATIONAL 
WRrriNO  PROGRAM 

The  University  of  Iowa,  five  years  ago.  In- 
augurated a  Translation  Workshop  in  con- 
Junction  with  Its  highly  successful  creative 
writing  program.  Under  thU  program  writ- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  have  come  to  the 
University  to  study  and  to  translate  their 
own  works  Into  English  and  American  worki 
Into  their  own  tongues  Including  Turkish, 
Polish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean  and  Ben- 
gall.  The  project  serves  the  dual  purpoBe  of 
making  American  literature  more  available 
abroad  and  of  giving  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  of  having  excellent  translatloof 
of  Important  hitherto  unavailable  foreign 
works.  A  grant  of  up  to  $10,000  has  been 
approved  to  the  University  to  support  thli 
program. 

TTNTVERaiTT   OP  LOT7ISVILLK,   SUMMER 
HtTMANinXS   INSTITUTX 

Twenty  teachers  and  a  group  of  gifted  stu- 
dents from  the  Louisville.  Kentucky  high 
schools  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating In  a  dual  demonstration  program 
taught  by  members  of  the  University  of 
Louisville's  humanities  faculty. 

The  Endowment  will  support  this  program 
with  a  grant  of  up  to  $30,000  seeing  in  it  an 
opportunity  for  high  school  teachers  and 
university  staff  to  work  together  to  improve 
and  broaden  the  teaching  of  the  humanltlee 
In  area  schools. 

Community  resources  will  be  drawn  upon 
Including  the  noted  Louisville  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  teachers  will  take  two 
courses  taught  by  the  University  faculty: 
"Philosophy.  Science  and  Religion  In  Modem 
Culture"  and  "Arts  and  Music  in  Modern 
Culture." 

Then  they  will  apply  the  new  Ideas  and 
methods  developed  in  these  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  a  six-week  demonstration  cU« 
made  up  of  the  selected  high  school  studenti. 

The  application  of  teaching  Ideas  devel- 
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oped  in  the  seminars  for  teachers  and  the 
demonstration  classes  for  students  should 
have  an  Important  effect  on  tbe  regional 
humanities  curriculum.  1 1 

DOVER  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  SOVXR,  DEL. 

A  planning  grant  of  $6,500  was  approved  to 
the  Dover  Special  School  District  to  enable 
the  faculty  of  each  of  the  eight  schools  In 
the  district  (five  elementary,  two  middle 
schools,  and  one  high  school)  to  work  on  a 
program  designed  to  Improve  the  comprehen- 
sive humanities  program  already  existing  in 
the  Special  School  District. 

One  purpose  of  the  planning  grant  Is  to 
enable  the  school  district  to  analyze  Its  re- 
sources, determine  how  best  to  make  them 
serve  the  humanities  teacher.  Two  Impor- 
tant facilities  whose  role  will  be  analyzed  are 
the  University  of  Delaware  Computer  Center, 
which  now  aids  In  scheduling,  testing  and  in 
developing  pilot  projects;  and  the  State  Edu- 
cational Television  studio  which  has  assisted 
Dover  In  teaching  programs.  Another  pur- 
pose Is  to  enable  the  school  system  faculty 
to  have  released  time  to  consult  with  univer- 
sity faculty  on  materials  and  plans  for  curric- 
ula. Tentative  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  a  professor  of  education  from  the 
University  of  Delaware  and  a  professor  of 
American  civilization  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

ALASKA     METHODIST     UNIVIRSITT,     ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA,  CONrERKNCE  ON  ALASKAIT  ETISTORT 

A  grant  of  up  to  $9,850  was  provided  for 
the  Alaska  Methodist  University,  Anchorage, 
to  enable  it  to  hold  a  conference  of  11  schol- 
ars from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
40  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
from  Alaska  on  the  occasion  of  the  Alaska 
Purchase  Centennial. 

The  Invited  scholars  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  people  who  have  written  books  on 
the  history  of  our  49th  State  and  who  have 
explored  the  history  of  the  Eskimos. 

Primary  objectives  of  the  conference  are 
to  stimulate  teaching  Interest  in  Alaskan 
history  which  Is  almost  neglected  In  the  ma- 
jority of  history  textbooks  now  in  use  and 
to  revitalize  Interest  In  historical  sources 
which  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

AQUINAS   COLLEGE,   GRAND   RAPmS,    MICH.. 
SUMMER    WORKSHOP 

Emphasizing  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Endowment  to  strengthen  and  dramatize 
the  teaching  of  the  humanities  in  secondary 
schools  Is  a  summer  workshop  program 
planned  at  Aquinas  College.  Grand  Rapids. 
Michigan,  for  which  a  grant  of  up  to  $8  976 
was  approved.  Seventy-five  teachers  who 
are  now  or  wlU  be  teaching  literature  In 
secondary  schools  will  be  enrolled.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  participants  will  be  drawn  from 
public  schools  in  Western  Michigan,  the  rest 
from  private  schools. 

The  course,  which  will  demonstrate  how 
trends  in  the  content  and  style  of  literature 
aj-e  expressed  In  the  other  correlated  arts  of 
theatre,  painting,  music  and  the  cinema,  Is 
<ieslgned  to  stimulate  creativity  In  teaching 
and  to  give  the  secondary  school  teachers 
tne  opportunity  to  receive  fresh  ideas 
inrough  their  contact  with  the  college  fac- 
ulty. Basis  of  the  course  will  be  selected 
prose  and  poetry  from  19th  and  20th  century 
Brit  8h.  Irish  and  American  literature.  The 
rwuits  of  the  workshop  will  be  published  In 
education  Journals  and  should  bring  about 
•latewide  change*  In  how  the  humanities 
are  taught. 
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atlon  will  be  established  within  the  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Indiana  area  which  will  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  faculty;  enable  doctoral 
and  postdoctoral  university  scholars  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  college  teaching; 
and  allow  college  faciUty  to  do  part-time 
teaching  and  research  at  a  university,  thus 
strengthening  the  teaching  of  the  humani- 
ties at  both  college  and  university  levels 
through  this  cooperative  effort. 

Initially  a  coUege-unlverslty  workshop  will 
be  set  up  to  work  out  details  of  the  coopera- 
tive plan.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  college- 
university  regional  conference  on  a  contem- 
porary sub-cultural  problem.  Member  col- 
leges of  the  Great  Lakes  College  Association 
are:  AnUoch  CoUege,  Denison  University, 
Kenyon  College,  Oberlin  CoUege,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  DePauw  University  Earl- 
ham  College,  Wabash  College.  Hope  CoUege 
and  Kalamazoo  CoUege. 


TRAVEL    STUDY   INBTITUn,    UNIVEH8ITT    OF 
GEOSQIA 

To  enable  30  teachers  of  visual  arts  and 
anthropology  at  school  and  college  levels  to 
utilize  the  unique  resources  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can museums,  the  Endowment  will  support  a 
demonstration  program  by  the  University  of 
Georgia  with  a  grant  of  up  to  $22,000. 

A  four-week  tour  of  Mexican  and  Guate- 
malan Museums  wlU  enable  the  teachers  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin  American  cul- 
ture and  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Indigenous  art  of  their  hemisphere. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  Is 
to  broaden  the  artistic  knowledge  of  these 
teachers,  who  will  be  drawn  from  Georgia  and 
neighboring  states  and  who  may  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  great  museums 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  experience 
of  actually  seeing  excellent  examples  of  pre- 
Columbian  as  well  as  Colonial  and  modem 
Latin  American  Art  should  stimulate  an  in- 
terest and  excitement  which  wlU  be  com- 
municated to  their  students. 

The  tour  wlU  be  preceded  and  followed  by 
a  week  In  class  at  the  University  so  that  the 
participants  will  not  only  be  briefed  on  what 
they  win  see  on  their  tour  but  wlU  have  time 
for  evaluation  on  their  return. 


OBEAT   LAKES   COLLEGES    ASSOCIATION 

1,  J^*  Council  approved  a  planning  grant  of 
"Pto  $13,500  for  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges 
AMoclaUon  to  work  out  the  estabUshment  of 
a  numanlties  teaching  network  Involving  the 
weat  Lakes  Colleges  Association  and  West- 
«^  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Ohio  "'*''    of    Clnclnnatt.    Cincinnati, 

tntlmately  wider  oollege-unlverslty  cooper- 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thJnk  we  should  re- 
emphaslze  the  fact  that  out  of  a  budget 
recommendation  of  $16,370,000  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Is  recommend- 
ing $11,700,000  or  a  reduction  of  $4 - 
670,000.  So  It  has  not  been  extravagant 
or  profligate.  Yet  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  urges  even  deeper  cuts. 

In  recent  decades  we  have  appropri- 
ated billions  upon  blUions  of  dollars  for 
the  military  and  we  will  do  it,  I  am  sure, 
for  years  to  come  because  we  believe  that 
it  Is  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  will  survive. 

But  the  next  immediate  question  is 
"How  will  we  survive?" 

I  believe,  that  when  the  history  books 
of  our  troubled  era  are  written,  our  times 
will  not  be  Judged  by  the  number  of 
thundering  bombs,  screaming  missiles  or 
whining  bullets  that  mankind  has  been 
able  to  produce,  but  it  will  be  judged  on 
the  quality  of  Its  poetry  and  its  art  and 
its  scholarship  and  Its  humanity  and  its 
philosophy. 

I  would  urge  you  as  a  measure  of  en- 
couragement to  the  arts  and  humanities 
to  support  this  appropriation.  We  can 
add  luster  to  our  generation,  and  we 
should  do  so.  We  must  not  dump  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  upon  our  generals 
and  let  our  poets  wither  «md  our  scholars 
perish. 
Mr.  McDADE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 


to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  about 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Hu- 
manities which  was  the  subject  of  so 
much  discussion  earlier. 

In  moving  to  curtail  the  funds  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  brings 
sharply  into  focus  the  basic  question  as 
to  the  worth  of  this  program. 

For  this,  this  House  and  the  country 
owe  him  a  debt — for  this  Congress  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  finally  bury  that 
issue. 

And  bury  it  we  shall,  when  we  defeat 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

There  was  a  revolution  in  American 
thinking  when  the  Soviet  Union  put 
Sputnik  I  into  orbit,  and  became  the 
first  nation  to  orbit  a  space  satellite.  We 
rushed  to  our  schools  and  demanded 
more  science.  We  rushed  to  our  legisla- 
tures and  demanded  more  money  for 
science.  There  was  a  frenzy  to  make 
America  No.  1  again,  and  we  have  been 
working  to  that  end  ever  since. 

But  in  our  haste  to  create  new  and 
distinguished  men  of  science,  I  am  afraid 
we  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  other  values 
which  may,  in  the  long  run,  have  a  sig- 
nificance far  greater  than  the  question 
of  who  can  get  to  the  moon  first. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
small  sum  should  be  so  seriously  ques- 
tioned, when  its  purpose  is  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  our  fellow  man  by  en- 
couraging the  examination  and  dissemi- 
nation of  human  knowledge. 

The  essence  of  the  humanities  is  the 
study  of  man,  his  languages,  his  litera- 
ture, his  philosophy,  his  history,  his  cul- 
ture. 

In  short,  it  is  an  effort  to  view  the 
totality  of  man's  efforts  in  the  past  in 
order  that  we  may  sepsu'ate  from  that 
past  what  is  good  and  true  and  apply  it 
in  our  dally  lives. 
And  we  have  much  to  leam. 
For  if  we  have  learned  to  orbit  the 
moon  and  to  split  the  atom,  we  have  yet 
to  leam  how  to  live  in  peace. 

We  have  yet  to  leam  the  corollary  to 
that  phrase  that  everyone  knows:  "His- 
tory tends  to  repeat  Itself." 

That  corollary  Is:  "Those  who  do  not 
know  the  past  are  condemned  to  relive 
it." 

We  caimot  afford  to  relive  a  past  that 
has  been  and  even  now  is  fractured  by 
man's  inability  to  live  at  peace. 

Our  society  today  is  preoccupied  with 
achieving  justice  for  all.  But,  we  can- 
not achieve  this  unless  we  are  aware  of 
the  whole  history  of  man's  struggle 
against  injustice.  This  is  the  business 
of  the  humanities.  We  are  preoccupied 
with  acquiring  the  means  to  accomplish 
greatness,  but  we  are  spending  very  little 
to  discover  what  greatness  may  lie  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  Nation.  Yet,  un- 
less we  concern  ourselves  with  this 
search,  we  may  find  ourselves  with  enor- 
mous capacities  and  no  sense  of  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  America  has  been  the 
land  to  which  men  dream  of  coming,  but 
they  do  not  dream  of  finding  science  in 
America.  They  dream  of  finding  free- 
dom. Prom  its  very  foundation,  it  has 
been  a  land  of  freedom,  a  land  where  one 
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does  not  merely  live,  but  one  lives  richly 
in  the  Incomparabe  heritage  given  us  by 
our  Poimdlng  Fathers.  This  Is  a  herit- 
age of  humanism.  It  is  a  heritage  that 
tried  to  give  to  man  the  dignity  which 
man  should  have — and  to  give  that  dig- 
nity, our  Founding  Fathers  were  pro- 
found students  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of 
himianlsm. 

I  have  voted  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
money  which  we  have  spent  In  support 
of  science,  in  the  hope  we  may  produce 
another  Isaac  Newton,  another  Einstein. 
I  have  every  confidence  my  colleagues 
will  defeat  this  amendment,  and  will  vote 
to  spend  the  small  amoimt  asked.  It 
may  well  produce  another  Jefferson— or 
another  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRAIAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenmn  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  defense  of  the  full 
amount  recommended  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  for  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities. I  regret  that  it  Is  necessary 
in  this  House  to  defend  this  modest  sum 
for  the  study  of  our  history,  our  arts, 
and  our  literature.  But  in  rejecting  ef- 
forts to  cut  back  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  Himianities  Endowment,  I  feel 
that  I  am  only  paying  respect  to  the 
traditions  for  which  this  body  stands. 
It  Is  after  all  in  this  House  that  Madison, 
Monroe,  Clay,  and  Lincoln  sat;  it  is  this 
Capitol  Building  where  every  day  we 
walk  past  marble  memorials  to  Jefferson, 
to  Webster,  and  to  the  great  men  of  our 
past,  some  known  and  some  unjustly  for- 
gotten; it  is  here  that  In  the  ear^  days 
of  the  Republic  the  Supreme  Court  made 
its  historic  decisions. 

In  this  Chamber,  we  deliberate  on  the 
great  Issues  of  our  own  time,  siuTounded 
by  the  ghosts  and  memories  of  our 
predecessors  who  in  their  time  wrestled 
with  problems  as  great  as  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  building  is  a  great 
encyclopedia  of  our  history;  as  we  work 
here  we  know  that  the  words  we  speak 
and  the  actions  we  take  will  be  part  of 
the  history  of  tomorrow.  A  sense  of 
history  has  stood  by  us  as  our  Nation 
grew;  our  ability  to  draw  from  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  has  helped  us  to  face 
and  to  solve  the  ever-renewed  problems 
of  the  present. 

The  great  men  who  built  our  Republic 
and  who  wrote  our  Constitution  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  past.  Any- 
one who  reads  the  writings  of  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Oeorge 
Mason  and  James  Mtwilson,  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  sees 
the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  they  drew 
from  the  history  and  the  literature  of 
Oreece  smd  Rome,  from  the  political 
thought  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
from  the  precedents  and  experience  of 
English  history  and  law. 

No  c(Mnputtir  wrote  our  Constitution: 
no  data  processor  programed  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  for  easy  readout  by 
constitutional  technicians.    Living  men 
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read  and  studied  the  lessons  of  history, 
and  by  their  hard  won  decisions  turned 
Inherited  knowledge  into  the  reality  of 
their  time  which  became  in  its  turn  our 
bequest  of  wisdom  to  which  we  still  turn 
for  g\iidance  in  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  ironic  that  the  item 
which  Is  the  subject  of  this  amendment 
should  appear  in  the  $1.3  billion  Interior 
appropriations  bill.  In  this  same  bill,  we 
are  voting  to  preserve  and  to  maintain 
our  natural  heritage,  to  memorialize  the 
battlefields  of  our  history,  and  to  main- 
tain the  physical  monuments  of  our 
heritage.  Quite  rightly,  we  do  not  stint 
ourselves  for  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion. But  are  we  to  remember  the  great- 
ness of  our  past  only  in  objects — in  parks 
and  forests  however  beautiful,  in  statues 
and  monuments  however  impressive? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  this  House 
whether  Bradford  would  rather  be  re- 
membered for  the  Mayflower  Compact 
than  for  the  Plymouth  Rock  Monument, 
whether  Jefferson  would  rather  be  re- 
membered for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence than  for  Montlcello,  and 
whether  Lincoln  would  rather  be  remem- 
bered for  the  Gettysburg  Address  than 
for  the  Lincoln  Memorial? 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  sad  comment  on 
our  time  that  we  can  spend  more  than 
$70  billion  on  our  national  defense,  that 
we  can  spend  additional  billions  on 
space  efforts,  but  still  quarrel  about  a 
comparatively  small  siun  to  study  the 
thoughts  and  the  words  that  make  up 
our  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  I 
will  vote  for  the  full  funding  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  good  con- 
science; to  me  this  is  a  small  measure 
of  respect  to  the  men  whose  thinking, 
whose  writing,  and  whose  actions  have 
made  our  past  a  great  resource  of 
strength  to  us  now,  and  as  a  small  ges- 
ture to  the  scholars  who  make  our  past 
and  our  heritage  a  very  real  part  of  our 
present. 

Now,  of  all  times,  we  cannot  ignore 
our  history  or  our  culture.  Now,  ob- 
sessed as  we  are  by  the  arts  of  war  and 
the  techniques  of  destruction,  we  can- 
not turn  our  backs  on  the  "humane 
studies."  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
we  needed  them  more. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
A  rxjwtJEa  THnro  happxnxd  on  trx  way  to 

TRB    LOUTU 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
full  appropriation  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities. 

I  do  so  even  though  there  has  been 
criticism  of  one  grant  by  the  Foundation 
for  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the  political 
cartoon  and  comic  strip  on  American 
life. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  Poimdatlon 
with  great  assurance  because  I  have  sup- 
port for  such  a  grant  from  that  most 
unlikely  of  all  sources,  the  France  of 
General  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  has  done  every- 
thing he  could  to  downgrade  anything 
American  in  Prance. 

Recently,  however,  that  most  French 
of  all  French  institutions,  the  Louvre 
Museum,  unveiled  an  exhibit  of  that  most 


American  of  American  institutions— the 
funnies. 

For  years  the  French  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture, Andre  Malraux,  has  been  trying  to 
bring  the  best  of  eastern  and  western 
culture  to  France.  But,  Imagine  the 
temper  of  the  Chambre  des  Deputes 
which  has  been  inculcated  by  De  Gaulle's 
anti-American  attitude  when  the  Dep- 
uties learned  that  French  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars had  been  spent  by  the  Museum  des 
Arts  Decoratlfs  to  show  an  exhibit  of 
American  comic  strips. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  a  Member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  I  might  feel 
compelled  to  object  to  the  expenditure 
of  many  thousands  of  French  francs 
for  an  exhibition  in  the  Louvre  of  not 
French — but  of  American — comics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  a  Member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  I  would  cer- 
tainly make  a  speech  about  Monsieur 
Claude  Mollteml,  director  of  the  French 
Society  of  Research  in  Illustrated  Liter- 
ature. Monsieur  Mollteml  said  that 
"French  comic-strip  thinking  is  at  least 
40  years  behind  the  American  counter- 
part." 

That  Is  language  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Un- 
French  Activities  Committee,  if  such  a 
committee  exists. 

If  I  were  a  Member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  I  would  point  out  how  much 
more  sensible  and  economical  America 
was  with  respect  to  this  particular  art 
form  where  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  expended  only 
$8,789  for  a  study,  not  of  foreign,  but  of 
domestic  political  cartoons  and  comic 
strips 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body  and 
to  be  able  to  use  the  French  exhibition 
as  reported  yesterday  evening  by  Dan 
Gregory  In  the  Washington  Star,  who 
wrote  about  the  American  comic-strip 
exhibit  In  the  Louvre  and  quoted  the 
Director  as  sasring: 

We  are  highly  encouraged  by  attendance 
so  far  both  trom  the  public  and  professional 
clrclee.  This  la  an  exciting  climax  to  the 
18-month  campaign  we  have  been  conduct- 
ing to  Inform  the  French  pubUc  on  American 
comic-Btrlp  concepts. 

Mr.  Gregory's  article  concluded  with 
the  following  words: 

Bume  Hogarth,  MeU  Lazarus  and  Lee  Falk, 
among  Americans  on  hand  at  the  opening 
ceremonies,  hailed  the  exposition's  accept- 
ance at  the  Louvre  as  a  major  rtep  In  recog- 
nizing the  cultural  and  artistic  Impact  of 
comics,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

"Some  French  artists  are  revising  their 
thlntdng,  and  this  Is  dlrecUy  attributable  to 
American  Influence."  said  Mollteml.  "Tills 
expoelUon  and  the  large  contribution  by 
American  creators  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward 
developing  this  trend  In  Prance." 

The  exposition  Is  scheduled  to  go  to  Swlts- 
erland.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Italy 
this  year  and  early  In  1968.  Negotiations 
are  In  progress  tor  It  to  go  to  New  York  by 
the  summer  of  1068. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  France  and  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
and  Italy  can  recognize  the  cultural  and 
artistic  Impact  of  American  comics,  I 
think  It  not  Improper  for  an  American 
foundation  to  do  likewise 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  beUeve  that  art  and 
humariistlc  studies  find  their  own  verity 
In  themselves— ars  graUa  artis— art  for 
the  sake  of  art,  scholarship  for  the  sake 
of  scholarship. 

But  I  ttiink  as  practical  men  we  can 
also  agree  that  studies  and  research 
projects  in  the  arts  and  humanities  addi- 
OonaUy  provide  the  wellsprlng,  the  in- 
ventory of  humanistic  thought  that  pro- 
vides the  foimdatlon  for  much  worth- 
while practical  appUcatlon  in  day  to  day 
affairs.  Many  programs  that  our  Con- 
gress has  funded,  such  as  pure  research 
In  the  physical  sciences,  have  provided 
a  wellsprlng  for  specific,  practical  ad- 
vances in  medicine,  engineering,  indus- 
trial, space  and  defense  technology  and 
other  appUed  fields. 

We  have  in  the  arts  and  humanities 
program  provisions  for  studies  in  the 
fields  of  architecture,  planning,  the 
quality  of  urban  environment,  the  urban 
design,  and  urban  planning. 

If  sufficiently  creative  and  thoughtful 
studies  are  done  In  these  areas,  they  may 
give  us  great  guidance  in  organizing  and 
directing  some  of  our  ongoing  federally 
assisted  programs  where  we  are  spend- 
ing literally  billions  of  dollars  in  remak- 
ing American   cities— In   our   housing 
transportation,     air     pollution,     modei 
cities  and  education  programs.    Experi- 
ence has  pointed  up  many  flaws  In  these 
programs;    in    many    ways    they    have 
proven  Imperfect  and  have  failed  to  meet 
our  expectations.    Many  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  Uie  subject  of  criticism 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Perhaps  with  some  fundamental 
thinking  and  study  of  the  quality  of  the 
urban  environment  and  the  quality  and 
design  of  urban  communities  made  pos- 
sible under  the  terms  of  thU  legislation 
we  may  seek  to  achieve  more  both  In  the 
quality  and  In  the  cost-beneflt  Impact  of 
these  ongoing  programs. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  Uiese  questions  are 
raised  on  the  Pine  Arts  Commission.  I 
oeUeve  we  should  recognize  the  British 
Art  Council,  which  Is  tiie  forerunner  of 
our  Arts  Commission,  was  formed  dur- 
ing World  War  H,  when  there  was  a 
much  greater  war  effort  going  on  in  Eng- 
Jwid  They  decided  It  was  Important  to 
spend  money  for  the  very  things  they 
were  fighting  for.  J'   "     8»  "ley 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.     Mr 
^-nalrman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    I  yield  to  tiie  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
vnairman,  I  associate  myself  with  all 
we  very  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  spoken  in  opposition  to 
J?^^endment.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier 
ine  humanities  have  contributed  to  the 
lormlng  of  America  itself.  A  cut  here 
«Way  can  only  be  equated  in  terms  of  a 
cut  m  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
"lis  would  be  tragic  Indeed. 

to  «(-Hw°^?^-  ^'■-  Chairman,  I  move 
w  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
th«     Ch^rman,  I  was  interested  to  hear 

SmrSS^ti?  **'  ^^  Appropriations 
wonimlttee,  Mr.  Mahoh,  talk  about  the 
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modesty  of  the  President  in  asking  for 
fimds  for  spending  this  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
talking  about  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  arts  and  humanities  activ- 
ities—the request  for  some  $16.3  million 
♦u^w.  °ROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  f 
thought  the  gentleman  was  talking  about 
the  total  bill. 

,^Mr.  MAHON.  I  tiilnk  we  might  say 
that  the  President  exercised  some 
restraint  on  the  bill  generaUy,  but  I  was 
speaking  only  to  Uie  arts  and  humanities 
Item.  Certainly  the  committee  has  ap- 
plied additional  restraint,  as  the  report 
of  the  committee  clearly  shows. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  modesty  of  the 
President  Is  weU  expressed.  I  believe,  in 
the  fact  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
cut  the  President's  request  by  nearly  $93 
mmion.  If  it  Is  Presidential  modesty  to 
ask  for  $93  million  more  than  a  liberal 
conumttee  will  approve,  I  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "modesty,"  but 
perhaps  the  gentleman  has  some  other 
interpretation  of  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  Interest  to  me 
is  this  Item  In  the  hearings  entitled 
Linguistic  Atlas  of  Japan."  I  wonder 
u  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  can 
give  us  some  information  as  to  what  is 
here  being  attempted. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.    Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  tiie  gentie- 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  was  discussed  before  this 
committee  as  set  forth  on  page  856  of 
the  hearings.  The  decision  was  made 
that  it  was  necessary  to  understand  all 
these  background  languages,  tmd  this  is 
one  project  that  came  up  for  approval 
of  a  grant.  I  can  see  exactly  why  they 
might  want  to  fund  the  exploration  of 
the  background  of  any  language  that 
adds,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  to  the  to- 
tal fund  of  human  knowledge.  That  is 
not  a  bad  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
think  that  If  we  have  perfected  a 
linguistic  Atlas  of  Japan,  that  it  could 
help  solve  the  situation  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  expropriation  by  the  Japanese 
of  an  American  hotel  in  Tolqro  just  re- 
cently? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve perhaps  the  study  of  the  dialects  of 
the  people  of  Japan  might  enable  the 
people  of  the  world  to  better  understand 
the  people  of  Japan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  communicate 
with  them  and  tell  them  we  do  not  like 
the  fact  that  they  expropriate  American 
Investments  in  Japan? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
communicate  that  message. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  852  of  the 
hearings  I  find  this  colloquy : 

Mrs.  HAiraxN.  Now,  tell  us  abom  the  27th 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

Mr.  KzKKKT.  This  Is  a  group  of  dlstin- 
gulshed  scholars  of  the  Orient  that  have 
been  meeting  for  half  a  century,  I  gueaa.    It 
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has  met  all  over  the  world.  It  has  never  met 
m  the  United  States.  One  of  the  things 
that  this  country  is  most  criticized  for  abroad 
is  Its  InhospltaUty  to  conferences,  learned 
conferences  of  this  sort. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  learned 
people  of  other  countries  understand  this 
country  better  U  by  bringing  them  to  this 
country  and  letting  them  associate  on  Inti- 
mate terms  for  a  week  or  two  with 
Americans. 

Mrs.  Hansbk.  And  a  grant  of  up  to  t25,000 
will  take  care  of  the  costs  of  this  conference? 

Mr.  Keknet.  No;  thU  will  take  care  of  set- 
ting up  the  conference,  organizing  it.  This 
wlU  not  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Mrs.  Hansen,  They  pay  their  own  expenses? 

Mr.  Redding.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  And  those  attending  frcan 
our  own  country  will  pay  their  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Kkkncv.  Unless  they  can  get  their  uni- 
versity to  do  It. 


I  recall  not  so  many  years  ago  when 
an  International  conference  was  staged 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  the  House 
restaurant  downstairs  was  opened  so  that 
they  could  feed  the  international  con- 
ferees. I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
attached  to  the  arts  or  to  the  humanities 
or  to  both. 

At  any  rate.  Congress  was  adjourned, 
the  restaurant  was  opened,  and  the  for- 
eigners were  to  pay  for  their  meals. 

What  happened  was  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  picked  up  the  expense 
for  a  lot  of  unpaid  food  bills. 

I  do  not  know  where  they  get  this  "In- 
hospltaUty" label.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  have  to  do  to  convince  them  tliat  we 
are  a  hospitable  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  understand  how  the  promoters  of 
the  humanities  and  arts  business,  or  for- 
eign moochers  could  label  us  as  being 
Inhospitable. 

I  asstmie,  as  I  started  to  say  a  moment 
ago,  when  I  was  interrupted,  that  the 
nonpayment  for  food  by  some  of  those 
attending  that  international  conference 
was  charged  to  the  expense  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  restaurant.  Members  of  the 
press  probably  would  say  that  House 
Members  do  not  adequately  pay  for  food 
in  the  House  restaurant,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  there  are  deficits. 

Yes,  let  us  have  more  international 
conferences,  and  let  the  conferees  eat  us 
out  of  house  and  home,  to  add  to  the 
deficit  of  the  House  restaurant. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man's  yielding. 

Methinks  they  protesteth  too  much 
who  would  prove  their  own  culture. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  one 
in  submitting  this  amendment  or  in  any 
other  comment  that  has  been  made  here 
today,  has  been  against  scholasticism. 
No  one  is  against  the  social  graces,  the 
arts,  or  the  humanities.  And  no  one  is 
even  against  the  bleeding  hearts  versus 
the  realists. 

The  option  is  not  one  of  choice  against 
what  we  must  do.  One  wonders  whether 
the  military  as  compared  with  poetry 
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and  culture  Is  Indeed  a  choice  or  not. 
The  Greeks  were  not  subsidized  In  de- 
veloping their  culture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  and  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me,  neither  was  the 
originator  of  the  Katzenjammer  Kids 
that  was  alluded  to  a  little  while  ago. 
He  was  not  subsidized  so  far  as  I  know. 
But  that  was  back  In  days  when  people 
were  self-reliant  and  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities were  only  a  gleam  in  some 
spender's  eyes. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  was  coming  to  that.  We 
have  heard  from  the  Northeast,  the  Kat- 
zenjammers,  and  the  Ozarks.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  against  cartoons.  There  will 
be  many  originals  foimd  on  the  walls  of 
my  office  of  a  political  nature  and  which 
are  interesting  to  me.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  and  why  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  is  that  what  you  hear  Is 
not  all  of  these  questions  or  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  choice  but  the  question  is 
for  those  who  would  read  history  or 
whether  they  believe  art  is  for  the  grace 
of  art  or  not,  and  whether  we  have  come 
to  the  place  that  Lord  Macaulay  de- 
scribed, when  commenting  on  Randall's 
biography  of  Thomas  Jefferson ;  namely, 
that  we  "are  a  republic  which  will  sur- 
vive only  until  we  find  we  can  vote  our- 
selves largess  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
support  his  amendment,  but  it  does  not 
go  anywhere  near  far  enough.  This 
ought  to  be  cut  down  to  real  size. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  thankful  for  small 
favors.  I  would  just  like  to  add  this: 
I  think  we  can  save  this  $2.7  million  and 
devote  it  to  the  humanities  and  humans 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  those  peo- 
ple who  have  to  appear,  for  fear  of  their 
lives,  before  a  congressional  committee 
as  witnesses  did  yesterday  with  hoods 
over  their  heads  in  the  nature  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  hoods.  I  think  we  could  well 
devote  more  money  to  the  protection  of 
our  citizens,  those  who  live  in  fear  of  be- 
ing killed  by  thugs,  than  to  expend  it 
on  some  of  the  silly  things  that  are  being 
paid  for  under  this  appropriation  and  as 
set  forth  in  the  hearing  record  we  have 
here  dealing  with  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. Let  us  do  something  for  our  own 
people  here  at  home. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man shielding  for  one  last  remark.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  about  a  grant  to 
study  the  history  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower. I  thought  It  was  being  done  in 
Kansas  already,  but  it  does  not  compare 
with  the  study  already  granted  and  ap- 
propriated for  by  the  council  on  "the 
mating  dance  of  the  Amazonian  butter- 
fly." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    If  I  have  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  beUeve  the 
gentleman  made  a  statement  that  arts 
and  literature  were  not  subsidized  in  an- 
cient Greece. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  did  not  say  anything 
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about  ancient  Greece.  I  was  not  there 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  Dr.  Hall.  I  believe, 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Well,  he  may  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Your  learned 
colleague.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  deep 
student  of  the  classics  or  the  Golden  Age 
of  Greece,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  arts  and  literature  were  probably 
more  heavily  subsidized  at  that  time,  rel- 
ative to  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  community, 
than  In  any  other  period  of  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  29,  noes  99. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Salaries  and  Expenaes 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Including  research;  preservation, 
and  exhibition,  and  Increase  of  collections 
from  Government  and  other  sources;  interna- 
tlonal  exchanges;  anthropological  research; 
maintenance  of  the  Astrophyslcal  Observa- 
tory and  making  necessary  observations  In 
high  altttudes;  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional OoUection  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery;  including  not  to 
exceed  $36,000  for  services  as  authorized  by 
5  use.  3109;  purcliase,  repair,  and  cleaning 
of  uniforms  for  guards  and  elevator  opera- 
tors, and  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  VSC.  6901.  80  Stat. 
299) ,  for  other  employees;  repairs  and  altera- 
tions of  buildings  and  approaches;  and  prep- 
aration of  manuscripts,  drawings,  and  Ulus- 
trations  for  publications;  $23,790,000. 

AKXKDMENTS  OFFEBXD  BT   If  S.  BIXCLX 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
certain  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  amend- 
ments, all  relating  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  amendments  which  come  at 
various  points  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  them  to  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Michigan  asks  imanimous  consent 
to  consider  en  bloc  a  series  of  related 
amendments,  all  relating  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  41,  line  16:  strike  out  "$23,790.- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$23,608,000". 

On  page  42,  line  6:  strike  out  "$3,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,316,000". 

On  page  43,  strike  out  lines  1  through  7. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
three  amendments  are  all,  in  my  judg- 
ment, reasonable  reductions  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simimarize 
these  three  amendments,  briefly,  in  this 
manner: 

The  first  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
proposes  a  reduction  from  the  item  of 
salaries  and  expenses  in  the  amount  of 
$182,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  amendment 
proposes  to  do  away  with  the  Increase  in 


the  museum  programs  and  related  re- 
search. If  adopted,  this  amendment 
would  keep  that  program  at  its  present 
size. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  delete  $803,000 
of  construction  fimds  for  the  Hlrshhom 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  item  of  sal- 
aries and  expenses  there  would  still  be 
£in  increase  remaining,  if  my  proposed 
amendment  Is  adopted,  in  excess  of  $i 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  these  three 
amendments  at  this  time  for  this  reason: 
They  are  small,  and  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  quite  ready  and  willing 
at  this  time  to  make  some  small  sacrifice 
in  order  to  Indicate  their  desire  to  help 
us  out  with  the  financial  crisis  which 
faces  this  country. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  American  people  are  quite  will- 
ing to  use  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
next  year  at  the  same  level  of  services 
which  it  provides  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  than 
sufficient  funds  contained  in  this  bill  with 
which  to  increase  and  improve  the  serv- 
ices the  next  time  around,  even  If  these 
three  amendments  are  adopted. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  expend 
these  additional  moneys,  this  will  repre- 
sent money  which  we  will  have  to 
lx)rrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  need  not  have 
to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  we  are  already  some  $14  bil- 
lion in  debt,  and  over  10  percent  of  our 
national  income  goes  for  the  payment 
of  Interest  on  that  debt.  That  does  not 
represent  productive  expenditure.  We 
must  resist.  I  believe,  the  easy  choice  of 
slipping  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  we  are  look- 
ing toward  another  record  budget  and 
we  are  looking  toward  another  record 
deficit,  some  say  a  deficit  of  $20  billion 
and  some  say  they  will  be  glad  if  it  is  no 
higher  than  $20  biUion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  must  be 
said  is  tills:  it  is  the  policy  of  the  major- 
ity party  that  has  brought  about  this 
massive  deficit,  by  bringing  in  bills  such 
as  this  one  where  we  do  not  dare  make 
any  reduction,  where  every  dollar  re- 
quested is  sacred,  and  we  are  told  there 
is  no  place  where  reductions  can  wisely 
and  prudently  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  an 
increase  over  the  amount  which  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  we  do  know  that  it  is  going  to  in- 
crease this  record  deficit.  We  also  know 
that  it  involves  two  other  things,  higher 
taxes  and  more  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  American  people  by  a  very  decisive 
vote  just  a  few  months  ago — and  I  see 
47  vacancies  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
adsle — indicated  they  desired  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent  and  did  not  wish  to  have 
to  suffer  the  burden  of  higher  taxes  and 
increased  inflation. 

There  is  only  one  way  aroimd  that, 
and  that  is  to  cut  all  the  spending  we 
can.  These  are  moderate  cuts.  They 
are  the  kinds  of  cuts  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  believe,  want  us  to  make.    And  if 
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these  cuts  are  not  made  then  this  ex- 
cessive spending  will  cause  the  inflation 
that  steals  from  the  paychecks  of  the 
working  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try, and  from  the  meager  resources  of 
the  people  who  are  on  social  security. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  at  stake  today. 
Expenditures  like  these  are  causing  It. 
I  hope  we  can  pass  amendments  of  this 
kind,  and  make  a  beginning  In  reducing 
and  reversing  this  inflationary  trend, 
and  stop  the  trend  of  ever-increasing 
spending  of  borrowed  money  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  committee  testimony,  and  in 
particular  the  testimony  of  the  Director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This 
appears  on  page  906  of  the  committee 
testimony.  The  Director  said,  when  he 
was  talking  on  the  money  that  was  in 
this  bill: 

In  the  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts 
and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  we  have 
come  to  the  moment  of  truth.  These  two 
galleries  are  scheduled  to  be  opened  In  1968. 

These  are  the  funds  I  have  referred 
to  in  my  amendments. 

He  then  said: 

ThU  is  going  to  be  the  principal  cultural 
event  before  the  next  elecUon,  In  the  city  of 
Washington. 

He  said  "before  the  next  election." 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  something 
else  on  his  mind  besides  just  serving  the 
Interests  of  the  Americtm  people. 

I  hope  we  can  cut  this  down  in  at 
least  some  amount.  Certainly  the  people 
of  the  country  will  welcome  some  long 
overdue  economy  in  government. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  this 
is  an  overall  cut.  The  buildings  have 
been  built.  Do  we  want  to  say  to  the 
people  who  come  here  to  visit  that  we 
have  no  lights;  we  have  no  staff;  and  we 
have  no  interpretive  assistants? 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
relates  to  counterpart  funds.  The  third 
part  of  the  amendment  relates  to  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden.  The  United  States  is 
the  recipient  of  $25  million  worth  of  art. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  it?  Put  it  down  at  the  end  of  the 
Mall  some  place,  and  bury  It? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  those 
Who  say  "cut,  cut.  cut,"  that  we  had 
oetter  tell  the  American  people  to  stay 
away  from  Washington  and  stop  visiting 
here. 

10  «o^?*®  *^®  Smithsonian  Museum  had 
1^,663,451  visitors.  In  order  to  make  the 
Smithsonian  more  available  for  people 
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that  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans 
in  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  RieglkI. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

nTL«     m — GEirEBAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  flacal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

AMENDMENT    OPTBEED    BT    MS.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page  45 
Immediately  following  line  17,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.—.  No  part  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
appropriations  in  title  I  hereof,  or  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  appropriations  in  title  n 
hereof,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  persons  numbering  In  excess  of 
98  percent  of  the  aggregate  number  other- 
wise provided  for  In  such  titles." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
in  general  debate  and  therefore  will  not 
take  the  5  minutes  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  debating  this  bill  aU  after- 
noon and  Members  have  work  to  do  in 
their  offices  before  the  day  is  over. 

The  amendment  would  merely  fund 
98  percent  of  the  jobs  programed  in  the 
bill.  It  would,  in  effect,  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  2  percent  in  the  jobs  contem- 
plated to  be  filled  by  the  appropriation 
for  next  year. 

I  wish  to  remind  members  of  the 
Committee  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  82,000  jobs,  about  60,000  of 
which  are  In  the  Department  proper  and 
the  others  are  in  what  is  called  related 
activities. 

I  would  remind  the  Committee  also 
that  as  of  December  31. 1966,  the  Depart- 
ment had  4.820  unfilled  jobs  under  the 
levels  appropriated  for  last  year. 

Some  of  these  job  vacancies  came 
about  by  reason  of  the  circular  issued  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
last  September  directing  that  employ- 
ment levels  be  rolled  back  to  the  level  of 
July  31,  1966.  in  order  to  reduce  employ- 
ment. 

Part  of  the  vacancies  came  about  as 
a  result  of  that  directive,  but  part  also 
came  about  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  Department  to  fill  the  jobs  on  a 
timely  basis  due  to  delays  in  recruitment 
and  other  delays  incident  to  the  filling  of 
the  jobs 


job  as  it  has  done,  I  cannot  see  why.  In 
view  of  the  critical  budget  situation  that 
we  face  and  the  deficit  that  is  contem- 
plated next  year,  the  Department  cannot 
do  so  in  the  new  year  without  increasing 
employment  by  1,662  jobs  as  contem- 
plated in  the  bill  before  you  today. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  appears  on  page  78  of  part  n 
and  I  quote : 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Another  area  of  concern  to 
the  committee  is  the  ceilings  being  placed 
on  personnel  by  the  Budget  Bureau  shortly 
after  the  appropriation  Is  avaUable.  You 
fellows  come  up  here  and  justify  your  per- 
sonnel needs.  In  some  cases  indicating  the 
whole  program  will  faU  apart  if  you  don't 
get  what  you  are  requeeUng  in  personnel. 
Then  after  the  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  In  good  conscience,  we  And 
you  don't  need  as  many  personnel  as  vou 
claimed  you  did. 

That  is  exactly  the  sltuaUon  we  are 
now  in.  They  did  not  need  and  did  not 
ml  the  jobs  we  gave  them  last  year. 
They  wound  up  on  December  31  1966 
with  4,800  vacancies.  They  do  not  need 
the  new  jobs  they  are  asking  for  next 
year.  I  do  not  believe  my  amendment 
will  adversely  affect  any  activity  of  the 
Department  and  believe  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Committee  today.  Let 
us  strike  a  blow  for  economy  and  fiscal 
responsibility.  The  country  is  counting 
on  Congress  to  hold  the  line  against  ex- 
cessive and  imnecessary  spending.  Let 
us  today  measure  up  to  our  responsibility 
in  that  regard. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chahman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

We  have  very  carefully  tried  to  take 
cognizance,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  said,  of  the  excess  positions  in 
certain  areas,  I  believe  It  is  weU  for  us 
to  remember  where  some  of  these  posi- 
tion vacancies  were.  They  were  among 
teachers  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  services  such  as  that. 

Also  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  imposed  personnel 
ceilings,  and  there  were  not  as  many 
positions  to  be  filled.  Fund  reductions 
recommended  by  the  committee  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  positions  by 
about  900.  But  when  you  reduce  the 
number  of  positions  and  automatically 
put  a  ceiling  such  as  that  which  the 
gentleman  has  suggested  you  shall  have 
said,  "Don't  do  some  of  the  wwk " 
Many  of  the  positions  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  connected  with  vital  activiUes  such 
as  firefighting  and  the  care  of  Indians 
in  hospitals,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  discovered  also  that  some- 
times when  we  curtail  persormel,  there 


It  has  been  said  here  today  that  most 
for  a  lonffpT'rJH^'w  ^^'^''''Xw.  ^!;^^  v^viK    of  these  new  jobs  provided  for  in  the  bill 

througrtl^e'lS^fy'rorcoS^  ?hl  bV4^u  SSlS  AffmhTpVk^  S^at^^  ^'T^  ie^^l.l^^e 

made  sure  that  the  hours  were  extended  Service  and  «)  f"  rth  ^  *  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 

Why  are  we  interested  in  the  Smlt^:  Twoiild  caU  your  attention  to  Da«  {«  ?o"*™ct  for  the  work,  and  In  many 

nlan  Institution?    Because  we  hone  the  lis   Wt  t  nf  th»  hfor!!??     .        S^^u  ^"sta^ces  it  has  been  far  more  costly 

young  people  of  thircltHs^U  Js  thi  thL^?  ..   ?ilf    ,hn^w  I^k  ^"  '^^''^  *^*"  "^^  in-house  personnel.    If  you 

young  people  from  around  oTrNatSn  tacancil  occS-    f907^  tJ:M  «oo  ,^  ^"^  *  ^l"^'^  "^^^  °"  Personnel,  sJp^ 

visiting  here,  will  become  interert^iS  v^anc  S  ^e^  ttie  B^eS,  of  ind  «n  ^.t  ^°T^  ^'^  ^"^^^  °"^  «>°^e  P^^^ 

z^^^zx  «^4S2"--  sHsr^HS 

I  submit  U)  you  that  if  the  Department  Indians  in  a  hospE     ShS?we  Xw 

?L«^®  ^!^l^^°L''r,°'i^^  °^^.^^  throughout  them  to  lie  there  without  care' 

1966  with  4.800  fewer  jobs  than  were  I  think  credence  must  be  given  to  a 

appropriated  for  last  year  and  do  a  good  committee's  attempt  to  recSSle  thJ 


thS'"®-*  ^f  ^°^  *^ey  will  begin  to  use 
ttiese  facilities  for  theh-  improveme^ 
Sn"^.*"**  culturally,  rathe?  than  be- 
^^iU^*^®  delinquents  and  engag- 
ing in  crime.    This  is  one  expenditure 
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work  that  must;  be  done.  And  again  I 
remind  you  of  the  revenue-producing 
work,  and  its  relationship  to  employees. 
The  committee  has  carefully  analyzed 
this  whole  matter,  and  I  do  urge  that  you 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  regret 
that  I  must  opooai^  my  distln^rulshed 
friend  from  North  CsuroUna.  He  men- 
tions the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  vacan- 
cies they  have  had.  There  has  been  the 
rollback,  freeze,  or  whatever  you  may 
want  to  call  it,  having  to  do  with  the 
employees  in  that  particular  agency  of 
Government,  keeping  employment  at 
levels  that  existed  on  July  1. 

The  schools  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are 
scattered  from  Alaska  to  Florida.  They 
are  in  North  Carolina,  Mlssisippi,  all 
throughout  the  Midwest,  and  from  the 
Mississippi  River  clear  out  to  the  west 
coast.  These  schools  are  In  isolated 
areas.  It  is  difficult  to  get  teachers  to 
go  to  them  because  salaries  are  higher  In 
public  schools,  and  teachers  do  not  want 
to  put  up  with  the  Isolation.  It  is  only 
the  most  dedicated  who  want  to  help 
those  who  are  In  need  who  will  go  out 
to  those  places,  and  by  the  time  the 
Biireau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  gone  out  to 
get  teachers  to  man  these  schools,  the 
public  schools  have  already  had  their 
choice. 

Many  teachers  are  reluctant  to  go  Into 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  pro- 
gram because  of  the  isolation,  so  the 
lowest  point  at  which  we  would  have 
teachers  employed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  be  in  July,  because 
the  schools  do  not  start  until  September. 
Many  of  the  positions  are  not  filled  even 
after  the  school  starts.  Then  the  schools 
are  closed  in  May,  so  the  teachers  leave 
then.  That  accounts  for  many  of  these 
so-called  vacancies  that  are  reported. 
We  have  a  teacher  on  the  job  for,  say, 
7  months  or  8  months,  and  that  is  only 
seven-twelfths  or  eight-twelfths  of  a 
man-year. 

I  have  been  to  some  of  the  hospitals 
on  recent  visits  to  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. The  personnel  ceilings  have  af- 
fected them,  so  that  they  are  not  able 
to  get  doctors  and  nurses  to  come  to  the 
hospitals.  As  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Hansen]  has  pointed  out, 
these  are  small  agencies  scattered 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
bureaus  and  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  in  the  same  situation  in  the 
Interior  Department.  It  is  not  easy.  If 
they  were  all  one  monolithic  group  in 
one  body  in  an  agency,  we  could  cut  per- 
sonnel 2  percent  across  the  board  and  not 
reduce  the  services  that  are  so  important 
and  so  needed  in  the  classrooms  and  in 
the  hospitals. 

Last  fall  I  visited  a  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  installation.  They  had  an 
outstanding  scientist,  who  was  dealing 
with  the  breeding  of  flsh,  and  who  had 
discovered  a  way  of  hatching  flsh  and 
growing  them  from  the  small  egg  to 
maturity — the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  biological 
science — and  yet,  because  of  these  cuts 
that  are  arbitrarily  made;  were  It  not 
for  a  student  on  the  universl^  campus 


who  would  devote  his  time  without 
charge  to  help  the  professor  with  this 
project,  the  tremendoxis  work  that  was 
done  and  much  of  the  information  would 
have  been  lost. 

I  hope  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee will  vote  this  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas)  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OmtED  BT  MS.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
45.  Immediately  following  line  17,  Insert  a 
new  section  aa  follows: 

"Sbc.  — .  Money  appropriated  In  thU  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
flBcal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
of  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
95  per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
ftendltures  estimated  therefor  In  the  budget 
for  1968  (H.  Doc.  16)." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
same  amendment  that  was  offered  five 
times  last  year  and  once  this  year.  It 
should  not  require  any  further  explana- 
tion. I  will  explain  it  briefly,  however. 
Just  so  your  recollection  may  be  refreshed 
as  to  what  It  would  accomplish. 

It  would  limit  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill  so  that  expendi- 
ture thereof  would  not  result  in  total 
aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all 
agencies  provided  for  In  the  bill  beyond 
95  percent  of  the  amoimt  which  the 
President's  January  budget  estimated 
would  be  spent  by  these  agencies  In  fiscal 
1968. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  1-year 
appropriations  in  the  bill,  and  a  great 
body  of  appropriations  are  for  1  year, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  reduce  the  funds  in  this  bill  by  5 
percent  and  the  President's  proposed 
1968  spending  by  about  5  percent.  To 
the  extent  that  there  are  multiple-year 
appropriations  in  the  bill,  the  amounts 
of  the  reduction  in  the  bill  and  in  the 
President's  planned  spending  would  de- 
pend upon  the  availability  of  carryover 
funds  which  the  President  could  use  to 
finance  activities  of  agencies  provided  for 
in  the  bUl. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
spending  of  previously  appropriated 
fimds  and  It  does  not  cut  any  Indivldusd 
appropriation  item  In  the  bill.  Simply 
put,  it  limits  the  President's  total  pro- 
posed spending  in  fiscal  1968  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  by  the  agencies  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill. 

Since  the  amendment  goes  to  the  ag- 
gregate spending  rather  than  to  spending 
on  individual  programs,  it  would  give  the 
President  substantial  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining where  cuts  could  be  made  with- 
out any  crippling  effect  upon  the  essen- 
tial services  of  government.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  within  the  framework  of  the 
bill,  the  President  would  have  the  same 


flexibility  in  determining  where  Individ- 
ual cuts  should  be  made  as  he  had  last 
fall  when  he  announced  a  budgetary  cut- 
back of  $5.3  billion  in  Federal  programs 
in  an  effort  to  save  $3  billion  from 
planned  spending  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Of  course,  the  expenditure  limitation 
amendment  would  make  the  reductions 
mandatory  and  the  administration 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  rescind 
the  cuts  as  has  been  done  recently  with 
respect  to  the  President's  proposed  $3 
billion  reduction  in  1987  spending. 

If  Congress  fails  this  year  to  curb 
Federal  expenditures,  then  spending  on 
nondefense  programs,  exclusive  of  inter- 
est, will  have  almost  doubled — 97-per- 
cent increase — in  the  8  years  since  1960, 
when  the  budget  was  last  balanced.  We 
simply  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
necessary  expenditures  for  the  War  In 
Vietnam  are  increasing,  and  they  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  escalate  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Never  before  In  our 
Nation's  history  have  we  attempted  to 
fight  a  war  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  continue  business  as  usual  with 
respect  to  nondefense  spending.  The 
continued  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  at 
this  time  can  only  result  in  further  price 
inflation,  either  Increased  taxes  or  an 
unmansigeable  deficit,  and  the  threat  of 
debility  in  the  economy's  private  sector 
should  a  recession  develop  from  the  pres- 
ent slowdown  In  economic  growth.  For 
these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
amendment. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  an  across- 
the-board  cut  such  as  this  would  take 
away  from  the  House  the  opportunity  to 
allocate  where  cuts  should  be  made.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  as  do  the 
other  Members  of  the  House,  that  the 
President  does  not  have  to  spend  any 
of  the  money  we  appropriate,  so  we  do 
not  direct  him  where  to  spend  the  money. 
If  he  wants  to  cut  down  any  place  he 
can,  so  this  is  not  taking  away  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  any  of  Its 
prerogatives.  The  President  has  that 
power  already.  We  only  appropriate, 
and  he  spends  what  he  wants  to  spend 
where  he  wants  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  concede  that  under  the  present 
arrangement  the  Executive  cannot  spend 
more  than  we  appropriate. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  in  this  5-percent  area  it 
would  give  the  Executive  imbrldled  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  Is  com- 
pletely wrong.  We  only  say  to  him  that 
he  can  spend  no  more  than  95  percent 
of  the  amount  he  estimated  in  the  budg- 
et for  1968  would  be  spent.  That  does 
not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  spend 
any  more  In  any  field.  He  is  limited  by 
the  amount  In  the  budget  estimate. 

He  did  that  last  year,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  after  Congress  ad- 
journed. He  did  exactly  this  sort  of 
thln«.    He  held  up  $5.3  billion. 

When  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  (rf 
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the  Budget  caUed  me  and  told  me  the 
President  was  going  to  do  this,  and 
wanted  me  to  know  it,  I  said,  "This 
sounds  very  much  like  the  Bow  amend- 
ment to  me."  With  the  exception  of 
highways,  it  was  pretty  much  the  Bow 
amendment. 
So  the  President  did  It  anyway. 
I  say  we  are  not  taking  away  the  pow- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
cause the  President  has  that  power  now. 
What  the  House  of  Representatives  wui 
be  saying  to  the  President  is  that  we  are 
now  exercising  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  saying  to  him,  "Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  spend  beyond  95  percent " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  "of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman,  so  that  I  may  have  2  minutes 
Mr.  JOELSON.  I  take  only  a  half 
minute  to  tell  the  gentleman  how  de- 
lighted we  are  that  he  is  back  here  again, 
hale  and  hearty,  fighting  away,  even 
though  we  disagree. 

Having  said  that,  I  take  the  other  half 
minute  to  say  that  the  5  percent  still 
would  give  to  the  President  discretion 
as  to  how  he  would  diminish  that  5  per- 
cent of  spending. 

»u^l  BOW.  I  say  to  the  genUeman 
that  the  President  already  has  the  au- 
thority. He  used  it  after  the  Congress 
adjourned  by  freezing  $5.3  bUllon  and  he 
used  his  own  discretion  as  to  where  he 
would  do  It.  This  wlU  give  the  House 
the  opportunity  to  say  to  the  President, 
You  cannot  spend  beyond  95  percent " 
This  Is  the  way  really  to  get  at  this 
budget  and  begin  to  get  some  cuts  in  It. 
Then  we  can  go  back  to  the  people  and 
Bay,  "Congress  has  done  it."  In  doing 
"we  will  not  affect  any  essential  service 
01  the  Government. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

S"-  ?^xy.=  ^  ^^^^  ^  t^e  gentleman. 

Mr  JONAS.  Would  It  not  be  fair  to 
say  it  is  absolutely  the  only  way  Congress 
can  exercise  any  control  over  spending? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

c^^^L  "ANSEN  of  Washington.     Mr. 
n«?H^P^?.°°  *^»s  subject,  because  the 


like  to  point  one  other  thing  out  too 
■niose  programs  the  Executive  might  not 
tmnk  are  the  proper  programs,  in  spite 
of  what  you  and  I  think,  and  might  be 
the  very  ones  that  would  be  included  in 
the  reduction.  Frankly,  I  prefer  to  re- 
tain my  prerogatives  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  REIFEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes  allotted 
me  but  merely  emphasize  what  the  chair- 
man has  said.  We  worked  diligently  oa 
this  budget  and  recommended  a  6.3 -per- 
cent reduction.  It  Just  seems  to  me  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  hi  this  regard 
I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were— ayes  42,  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFIXBED     BT     MB,     THOMPSON    OF 
CEOBGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wlU  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
t»orgia:  On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and 
18,  inaert: 

"Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  UMd  for  any 
purpose  relating  to  the  charging  of  entrance 
lees  to  any  recreational  sites  owned  by  the 
United  States."  ' 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chahman.  on  Friday.  April  14,  this  year, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  announced  that 
they  would  be  charging  this  year,  at  168 
recreational  sites  throughout  the  United 
States,  fees  in  accord  with  the  so-caUed 
Golden  Passport  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  an  In- 
crease of  some  16  sites  over  the  number 
of  sites  at  which  fees  were  charged  last 
year. 

The  fees  that  are  charged  are  fees 
charged  not  only  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, but  they  are  also  charged  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  water  recreational  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  1944  until  1965, 
there  were  no  fees  charged.  In  fact  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  speclflcal^ 
prohibited  the  charging  of  fees. 


persons  who  visited  this  facility  last  year 
according  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ' 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very,  very 
vividly  that  when  this  lake  was  con- 
stoicted,  we  were  told  that  the  people 
of  the  area  would  be  given  free  access 
and  free  recreational  use  of  this  facil- 
Ity.  hi  addition  to  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power,  and  that  they  would 
be  able  to  go  on  picnics,  water  skikig,  and 
hiking  without  charge. 

^J^^l^'  ^-  Chahman.  I  can  afford 
the  $7  charge  or  the  $1  charge  if  I  go  for 
a  visit  to  one  of  these  facilities.  How- 
ever, there  are  so  many  people  who  Uve 
in  the  congressional  district  which  It  is 
my  honor  to  represent  who  simply  can- 
not afford  this  fee.  They  may  be  able 
to  afford  enough  gasoline  hi  order  to  get 
theh-  car  to  the  site  but  the  payment  of 
such  a  fee  is  going  to  deprive  them  of  the 
money  which  they  need  for  the  support 
of  theh-  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  In  Wash- 
ington this  week  the  National  Letter 
Carriers  who  are  asking  for  a  raise  hi 
pay.  These  hard-working  people,  after 
havhig  served  for  a  period  of  21  years, 
will  make  as  much  as  $7,200  per  year. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  need  every 
penny  they  make.  However,  If  you 
charge  these  fees  to  someone  who  Is  at- 
tempthig  to  send  his  child  through  school 
on  an  hicome  of  $600  a  month,  this  Is 
going  to  work  a  hardship  upon  him 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  the  cry 
that  there  are  going  to  be  riots  through- 
out the  country  this  summer  unless  cer- 
tain recreational  faculties  are  made 
available  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  by  charghig  fees  for  the  use  of  rec- 
reational areas,  we  will  encourage  these 
people  to  remain  hi  their  ghettos,  be- 
cause many  of  them  supply  cannot  afford 
the  cost,  the  entrance  cost,  into  these 
particular  areas. 

I  would  like  to  appeal  for  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  These  areas  have 
been  developed  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  They  are  to  be  used  by  all  the 
people.  Now  they  are  charging  the  $1 
fee  per  person.  This  Is  not  an  exorbi- 
tant fee  to  me,  but  it  is  gohig  to  be  to 
many  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment  in  order  to  prohibit  any  of 
the  funds  from  this  act  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  charghig  fees  to  the 
people,  for  the  recreational  facilities  that 


^Biamuve  Dody.    i  am  not  about  to  ah.     servation  Act  of  1965.  money. 

What  this  means  is  shnply  this,  that 
we  will  be  charging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  fee  for  using  the  various 
recreational  sites  throughout  the  coun- 
try and   which   were  constructed  with 

ProperLv  bPinnaeTi^iJ"  *"V"»'^»"y  «na    their  tax  money. 

you  just  do  whft  y^u  Si  i^^fh^  u^:     ^^**  "^  ^"^°1^«J  ^  ^^  Situation. 
Otherwise,  why  should  ?t  w  ^     "'  ^-  Chairman,  shice  this  announce- 

.^nciK,„  .1  rJ^y  Should  It  not  be  more  ment  was  made  on  April  14,  I  have  re- 
ceived several  inquiries  from  constit- 
uents, whom  it  Is  my  honor  to  represent, 
prhnarily  because  Lake  Lanier,  one  of  the 
newly  included  areas,  is  located  near  my 
district. 
There  were  approximately  8  million 


Hin.t "'•    ^  *'"  "0*^  about  to  ab- 

Uon  .r^  '""*"  P*"^  0^  "  to  the  discre- 

branPh.f''J'^*^"  ''^*"°h  °f  the  three 
branches  of  Government.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose after  spending  all  the  thne  that  we 
m1!L  11"*^  °"  *  subcommittee  deter- 
S^r^  ^^uT  ^^'"s  *«  ^e"  logicaUy  and 


sensihio  V'  "  J>"ouia  ii  not  be  more 
01  his  budget  and  say  to  him.  "You  go 
tTj""^  spend  it  any  way  you  please 
as  long  as  you  take  off  5  percent  •' 

aiTp'^i^^  ^  ^^^  °"t  that  there  is 
«ready  a  6.3  percent  cut  here.    I  would 


money. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  hi  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  would  do— and  this  is  a  very 
short  and  quick  summary — it  would  re- 
peal the  entire  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  program.  There  Is  no  faster 
way  to  unbalance  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment budget  than  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  This  Is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration hi  the  authorizing  committee 
We  have  discussed  It  with  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee—who  will  speak  on  this  In  just  a 
few  moments— but  this  Is  something  that 
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should  not  be  done  at  this  particular 
point  In  time,  for  this  would  negate  the 
authorizing  legislation  and  eliminate  a 
sizable  amount  of  the  funding  in  the 
budget  without  any  further  considera- 
tion or  discussion.  To  my  mind  this 
would  be  absolutely  the  most  imprudent 
thing  this  House  could  do,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  amendment  is  voted 
down. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  wUl 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  an  Instance  where  this  House  spent 
years  and  years  trying  to  get  a  program 
that  would  work.  We  are  still  interested 
in  listening  and  talking  to  those  who 
still  have  some  reservations  about  the 
program.  This  amendment  has  taken 
us  completely  by  surprise  this  afternoon, 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  offered. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  each  Mie  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  would 
stop  and  think  a  moment  and  try  and 
realize  what  this  amendment  will  do  to 
the  recreational  program,  not  only  In 
this  one  area  of  Alabama  but  throughout 
the  entire  United  States,  he  will  oppose 
the  amendment. 

If  the  Members  wish  to  change  the 
authorizing  legislation,  why,  of  course, 
that  is  their  prerogative,  and  that  is 
their  responsibility,  and  the  committee 
which  I  chair  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
them.  But  if  they  want  to  gut  this  bill 
Insofar  as  recreation  is  concerned,  If 
they  want  to  gut  the  outdoor  recreation- 
al program  which  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreational  Review  Commis- 
sion's suggestions  and  recommendations, 
then  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  accept 
amendments  such  as  this  without  proper 
hearing. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  prin- 
cipally to  state  a  position  that  I  know 
is  shared  by  a  good  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  which  is  a  position  in  S3rm- 
pathy  with  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  presented 
here  on  this  floor  this  afternoon. 

I  believe  there  are  many  of  us  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  entrance  fee  approach  in 
connection  with  our  outdoor  recreational 
program. 

Further,  I  believe  that  we  have  had 
evidence  presented  very  recently  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs indicating  that  among  the  admin- 
istrators of  this  program  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  disappointment  in  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  fees,  suid  that 
they  are  reviewing  at  this  time  the  fee 
system  and  its  effectiveness. 

At  the  same  time,  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  or  the  proper  piece  of  legis- 
lation with  which  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  stated  a  position  that  will  have  many 
friends  on  future  dates,  and  In  this 
forum.    I  believe  the  experience  of  this 


year  may  very  well  bring  the  adminis- 
tration Itself  to  the  point  of  recommend- 
ing a  complete  change  with  reference  to 
the  fee  system  that  Is  now  in  use. 

But  I  do  think  they  have  made  a  good 
case  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  for  being  per- 
mitted to  continue  the  use  of  the  fee  sys- 
tem through  this  current  year  and  to  see 
Just  how  it  works  out  in  the  recreational 
areas  of  the  coimtry. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 
at  this  time  with  the  understanding  that 
the  experience  of  this  year  may  very  well 
lead  a  number  of  us  to  support  a  sub- 
sequent piece  of  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  subject  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OklEthoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chalr- 
nmn,  I  would  like  to  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
(Mdahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  concern- 
ing the  ridiculous  determination  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  charge  the  local  citizens 
living  near  the  Wichita  Moimtain  Refuge 
user  fees  for  access  to  the  eight  recrea- 
tional areas  In  the  park. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  many  of  my 
constituents  in  the  southwestern  i>art  of 
Oklahoma  in  regard  to  the  charging  of 
these  fees.  The  public  reaction  of  the 
charging  of  these  fees  under  the  so- 
called  golden  eagle  program  has  been 
one  of  unanimous  disapproval. 

There  have  been  no  new  facilities  con- 
structed in  the  eight  recreational  areas 
in  the  Wichita  refuge  since  the  CCC 
days  of  the  depression.  The  refuge  does 
attract  some  tourists  but  because  of  its 
remoteness  most  of  the  visitors  are  sim- 
ply a  constant  turnover  from  the  local 
area  or  from  the  Fort  Sill  military  in- 
stallation. 

In  my  opinion  the  business  of  charging 
user  fees  for  facilities  which  were  con- 
structed 30  years  ago  not  only  positively 
constitutes  double  taxation  but  at  the 
same  time  simply  does  not  constitute 
good  commonsense.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  ask 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  recoiislder  their  determinations 
and  remove  the  imnecessary  and  burden- 
some fees  from  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bllL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  take  time 
to  say  that  I  think  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington,  for  the  very 
efficient  and  knowledgeable  manner  In 
which  she  has  handled  this  bill. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  woman  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  ever 


managed  an  appropriation  bill  on  the 
floor.  The  gentlewoman  from  Washing, 
ton  has  set  a  precedent  that  all  Members 
could  well  emulate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  we  all  join 
in  commending  her. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
today  who  have  been  so  patient.  I  also 
want  to  say  that  no  bill  is  possible  with- 
out all  of  us  working  together.  I  do  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  to  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  your  courteous  consid- 
eration and  your  kind  imderstanding  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  nUnols,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  9029)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  endhig  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WasWngton.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTION  TO  KBCOlUCrr 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
Btructlons  to  that  Committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  4S,  Immediately  foUowlDg 
line  17,  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shaU  be  available  for  expenditure  In  tb< 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1968  only  to  tbe 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  no* 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditure! 
of  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net 
expenditures  estimated  therefor  In  the 
budget  for  1988  (H.  Doc.  16) ." 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [lir.  Bow]  demands  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Members  in  favor  of  taking  the  vote 
by  the  yeas  and  nays  will  rise  and  re- 
main standing  imtll  counted. 

A  sufficient  number  have  arisen. 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  of  April  20,  further 
proceedings  on  the  bill  will  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks tn  the  Record  on  the  bill  HH. 
9029. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILL  TO  HELP  CURB  MISMANAGE- 
MENT AND  WASTE  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1968  budget  has  received 
considerable  criticism  in  this  Chamber 
and  many  Members  are  hoping  certain 
nondefense  programs  can  be  trimmed  or 
eliminated.  The  President  wants  a 
surtax  Imposed  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
contemplated  recordbreaking  budget  def- 
icit. Yet,  amid  the  talk  of  reducing  ex- 
penditures, far  too  little  attention  is 
given  to  waste,  ineCaciency,  and  misman- 
agement of  public  funds. 

In  the  89th  Congress.  I  Introduced  a 
measure  which  was  designed  to  get  at 
the  sources  of  much  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. It  went  to  the  roots  of  these 
problems  which  lie  In  Improved  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  the  ferreting  out 
of  individuals  and  practices  underlying 
the  misuse  of  our  tax  dollars.  Today  I 
resubmit  a  slightly  revised  version  of  my 
earlier  bill  because  the  problems  it  seeks 
to  solve  remain.  They  have  undoubted- 
ly grown  In  the  last  2  years.  Let  me 
again  review  the  principal  objectives  of 
this  legislation: 

First.  To  require  publication  in  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports  of  the 
names  of  Government  employees  per- 
sonally responsible  for  falling  to  comply 
with  the  laws  or  administrative  proce- 
dures in  spending  public  funds  after  this 
has  once  been  reported  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  the  appropriate  agency 
head. 

Second.  To  require  that  before  one 
cent  of  taxpayers'  money  can  be  spent  by 
a  newly  established  Federal  agency,  the 
head  of  that  agency  must  consult  with 
the  Comptroller  General  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  requirements  for  the 
disbursement  of  funds  and  contracting 
procedures. 

Third.  To  suspend  from  all  agencies 
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whose  accounting  systems  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice within  2  years  after  passage  of  the 
bill,  juid  requiring  all  new  agencies  to 
meet  these  approved  standards  within  2 
years  after  they  begin  operation. 

Fourth.  To  require  that  every  sigency 
which  receives  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice recommendations  because  of  findings 
of  mismanagement  of  funds  must  submit 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  report  of 
corrective  action  to  prevent  recurring 
waste. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  provision  to 
require  the  Comptroller  General  to 
publish  the  names  of  persons  responsible 
for  Improper  handling  of  public  funds. 

First,  it  is  a  basic  concept  of  American 
government  that  all  activities  of  public 
employees  should  be  open  to  inspection, 
excepting  only  those  of  a  purely  personal 
nature  or  involving  the  national  secu- 
rity. Accordingly,  persons  charged  with 
the  authority  to  disburse  public  funds 
should  be  publicly  held  accountable  for 
their  actions.  To  hide  by  anonymity  or 
pass  the  buck  through  the  "chain  of 
command"  is  a  great  disservice  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  submit  the  Comptroller  General 
should  pubUsh  the  names  of  persons 
whose  fiscal  or  legal  decisions  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  unnecessarily  through 
inefficient  operations. 

I  believe  in  rewarding  those  in  Fed- 
eral service  whose  suggestions  and  good 
Judgment  merit  recognition.  Through 
the  Government  employees'  incentive 
awards  program.  67.731  awards,  averag- 
ing $36.  were  given  for  superior  job  per- 
formance in  1964.  More  than  118,800 
suggestions  were  adopted  with  awards 
averaging  $40  presented  to  many  thou- 
sands of  officials.  If  such  an  expansive 
program  can  be  conducted  for  promoting 
good  work,  surely  it  is  only  proper  to 
seek  to  identify  and  obtain  disciplinary 
action  or  dismissal,  where  Justified,  for 
those  falling  in  Judgment,  training  or 
intent,  to  meet  the  standards  of  respon- 
sibility with  which  they  are  charged. 

The  Comptroller  General  presently 
has  the  basic  authority  for  access  to 
records  of  Gtovemment  agencies  but  does 
not  regularly  publish  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals involved  In  deficiencies  in 
his  periodic  reports.  However,  former 
Comptroller  General  Campbell  believes 
it  desirable  to  identify  these  decision- 
making personnel  and  has  stated  this  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  March  18, 
1965: 

In  order  to  achieve  for  the  Congress  and 
the  agency  involved  the  greatest  benefits 
from  our  findings,  It  Is  our  policy  not  only  to 
clearly  demonstrate  the  existence  of  defi- 
ciencies and  their  actual  or  potential  adverse 
effects,  but  also  to  determine,  Insofar  as 
practicable,  the  underlying  causes.  In  this 
respect,  we  consider  It  desirable  to  closely 
relate  the  deficiencies  we  find,  not  only  with 
the  specific  practices  and  procedures,  but 
also  with  the  organizational  units  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  responsible  for  the  existence 
or  occurrence  of  the  deficiencies  since  we 
feel  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  responslbUlty  In  conduct- 
ing the  aovernment's  affairs. 

The  legislation  I  propose  requires  that 
when  the  Comptroller  General  finds  that 
a  particular  Government  employee  is  not 


compljrlng  with  the  prescribed  proce- 
dures for  dispensing  funds,  property  or 
assets  for  which  he  is  responsible,  this 
information  must  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hesul  of  his  department  or 
agency.  If,  In  a  subsequent  audit,  the 
Comptroller  General  finds  the  same  indi- 
vidual guilty  of  the  same  or  similar  de- 
ficiencies and  corrective  or  disciplinary 
action  has  not  been  taken  against  him, 
then  the  name  of  this  individual  shall 
be  published  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reports  on  that  agency.  With  the 
names  of  such  persons  and  a  docvunented 
report  on  the  deficiencies  involved,  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  can 
conduct  investigations,  draft  new  legis- 
lation or  otherwise  determine  what  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  rectify  these  situations. 

This  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  great 
many  of  the  wasteful  practices  which  are 
often  repeated.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  every  accounting  system  must  be 
adequate  to  properly  and  prudently  dis- 
pense Federal  moneys  in  accordance  with 
statutory  provisions  and  good  business 
practices.  My  bill  will  require  executive 
departments  and  agencies  to  bring  their 
accoimting  procedures  into  conformity 
with  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Proce- 
dures Act  within  2  years.  This  2-year 
limitation  will  also  apply  to  all  new  agen- 
cies. If  a  department  fails  to  comply, 
all  expenditures  of  public  funds  must 
cease  until  the  Comptroller  General  ap- 
proves the  agency's  accounting  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  talk  about  Fed- 
eral spending  over  a  period  of  years  we 
are  referring  to  astronomical  figures  in 
the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  We 
should  also  not  overlook  these  facts:  In 
1963,  the  Comptroller  Genertd  presented 
evidence  of  potential  savings  of  $218,- 
380,000  and  for  1964  the  figure  was  $294,- 
323.000.  When  we  speak  of  accounting 
systems  we  are  speaking  of  128  such  sys- 
tems within  the  civil  departments  and 
agencies  subject  to  General  Accounting 
Office  approval.  These  agencies  have 
had  more  than  14  years  to  Improve  and 
modernize  their  accoimting  systems. 
Look  at  the  results:  Only  41  complete 
systems  and  parts  of  15  others  had  been 
approved  through  May,  1964.  In  1964 
the  Comptroller  General  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  the  delin- 
quencies in  improving  their  systans: 

In  the  nearly  14  years  that  have  gone  by 
•  •  •  the  number  of  executive  agency  ac- 
counting systems  that  have  been  modern- 
ized. Improved  and  brought  Into  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  law  and  the  broad 
principles  and  standards  prescribed  by  our 
office  Is  disappointingly  smaU. 

This  bill  would  require  that  all  agen- 
cies receiving  Government  Accounting 
Office  recommendations  for  improved 
procedures  or  policies  submit  a  report 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  whether  the  agency  has  com- 
plied with  the  recommendations  and,  if 
not,  why.  The  President  has  pledged 
his  administration  will  fight  waste,  so, 
through  this  bill,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  review  the 
progress  of  executive  dei>artments  and 
agencies  to  eliminate  recurring  waste.  A 
compilation  of  the  reports  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  annually  for  re- 
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view,  particularly  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

While  a  basic  problem  In  any  govern- 
ment is  the  ability  and  judgment  of  per- 
sonnel at  every  level  of  decisionmaking, 
the  administrative  officer  should  be 
quick  to  take  remedial  action  when  a 
Government  Accounting  Office  recom- 
mendation Is  brought  to  his  attention. 
Presently,  except  for  the  initiative  taken 
by  an  administrator  and  the  encourage- 
ment in  that  direction  contained  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  Circular  No  A- 
50  of  April  1,  1959,  Uttle  coordination 
or  control  is  maintained  over  recurring 
waste. 

The  President,  in  his  far-reaching  leg- 
islative program,  has  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  completely  new  agencies,  and  at 
least  one  new  cabinet  department.  I 
believe  the  Congress  has  a  responsibil- 
ity beyond  simply  criticizing  Govern- 
ment officials  after  waste  has  been  dis- 
covered. We  should  build,  develop,  and 
reinforce  administrative  practices  to 
keep  newly  hired  officials  in  full  and  ac- 
curate compliance  with  the  statutes 
under  which  new  Government  establish- 
ments must  operate.  The  heads  of  all 
new  agencies  are  required  to  consult 
with  the  Comptroller  General  on  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  related  require- 
ments for  accounting  and  legal  disburse- 
ment of  public  funds  in  my  bill.  This 
procedure  is  mandatory  because  only  by 
a  thorough  review  of  the  contracting  and 
expenditure  systems  can  an  accounting 
system  fimction  with  minimimi  difficul- 
ty and  maximum  efficiency. 

The  Acting  Comptroller  General  sub- 
mitted a  report  and  comments  on  this 
measure  to  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations  Committee   on   November    22. 
1965.    His  statements  were  constructive 
and  largely  favorable.    Mr.  Weitzel  In- 
dicated that  In  most  cases  his  investiga- 
tors can  and  do  ascertain  the  causes  and 
Identify  persons  directly  responsible  for 
imdesirable  conditions  although  present- 
ly names  of  such  individuals  are  not 
normally  included  in  audit  reports.    The 
OAO  would  consider  all  contributing  fac- 
tors before  placing  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual In  a  report.    Such  prudence  and 
latitude  are  allowed  In  the  bill  I  propose. 
It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  rather  than  the  GAO  be 
the  recipient  of  such  statements  of  per- 
sonnel denciencies.    My  bill  would  place 
this  responsibility  with  the  OAO  because 
It  Is  an  arm  of  Congress.    The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  part  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  has  no  par- 
ticular sensitivity  or  responsiveness  to 
the  Congress. 

Improved  standards  of  auditing  prac- 
tice by  executive  agencies  is  the  purpose 
of  section  U.  I  am  pleased  the  approach 
contained  In  the  bill  has  been  embraced 
by  OAO.    Mr.  Weitzel  stated: 


OAO  position  helps  to  confirm  the  neces- 
sity for  adopting  this  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

Abundant  examples  to  document  the 
need  for  this  bill  are  available  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people.  I 
simply  refer  you  to  any  aimual  report 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Comp- 
troller General's  periodic  reports  to  Con- 
gress, and  various  heeirings  and  reports 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committees. 

This  measure  Is  particularly  timely. 
I  hope  the  overriding  need  for  economy 
as  expressed  in  this  Congress  will  bring 
this  bill  to  active  consideration  by  the 
House.  Here  Is  a  measure  to  save  tax- 
payers dollars,  not  appropriate  more  of 
them.  What  a  refreshing  exercise  It 
would  be  to  enact  a  law  such  as  I  am 
proposing  rather  than  continue  to  ap- 
propriate funds  which  result  in  moim- 
tainous  waste  accruing  through  the  vast 
Federal  bureaucracy. 
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We  are,  of  oour»e.  In  agreement  with  the 
objective  of  section  3  of  the  bill,  namely,  to 
accelerate  development,  InataUatlon,  and 
effective  management  use  of  flxianclal  Infor- 
mation produced  by  a  modern  accounUng 
system  In  each  executive  agency. 

This  section,  as  well  as  others,  may  be 
modified  to  make  them  more  administra- 
tively suitable  and  I  welcome  suggestions 
such  as  were  presented  by  the  OAO.    The 


Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
April  26  marks  the  third  anniversary  of 
Tanzania's  Union  Day  which  celebrates 
the  creation  of  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania  from  the  former  countries  of 
Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar. 

Tanzania  is  a  vast  and  often  strikingly 
beautiful  land  of  362.000  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  more  than  10  mil- 
lion diverse  peoples  primarily  engaged 
In  agriculture.  Contained  within  her 
borders  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
vistas  of  Africa — the  mighty  snow- 
capped Kilimanjaro  soaring  nearly  20,000 
feet,  the  vast  rolling  plans  of  Serengetl, 
and  the  sparkling  beaches  lining  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

For  centuries  Tanzania  has  been  an 
Important  trading  terminus  for  the  peo- 
ples of  many  lands.     Boats  from  the 
Persian  gulf  states,  from  India,  and  in 
ancient  times,  from  as  far  as  China  reg- 
ularly plied  the  ocean  routes  to  Dar  es 
Salaam,  Kilwa  and  Zanzibar;  and  the 
Sultans  of  Zanzibar  ruled  an  area  ex- 
tending from  Mozambique  to  Somalia. 
Today  Tanzania,  like  so  many  of  the 
newly  independent  nations  of  the  world, 
is  seeking  her  own  place  in  the  sun. 
Under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  vastly 
talented  Julius  Nyerere.  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  the  peoples  of  Tanzania  are 
working  together  with  talent,  industry 
and  dedication  in  building  a  new  and 
brighter  future  for  their  young  nation. 
We  as  Americans  contribute  greatly  to 
this  process  of  nationbulldlng  in  Tan- 
zania.   Already  hundreds  of  Americans 
In  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  many  other 
organizations  have  helped  by  teaching 
skills  and  by  assisting  in  building  an  eco- 
nomic Infrastructure.    Today  we  honor 
the  leaders  and  people  of  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania  for  what  they  have 
accomplished  and  for  their  unquench- 


able determination  to  seek  a  better  fu 
ture  for  their  country. 

My  sincere  good  wishes  go  today  to  the 
people  of  Tanzania  and  their  able  and 
devoted  leader,  the  great  Julius  Nyerere 

On  the  wall  of  my  office  in  the  Ray." 
bum  Building  hang  two  photographs  of 
Julius  Nyerere.  Ours  has  been  a  long  and 
enduring  friendship  with  its  commence- 
ment long  before  Independence  had  come 
to  his  country.  When  independence  did 
come.  Tanganyika,  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  affection,  it  was  my  happy 
good  fortune  to  be  present  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  my  country  as  the  Union 
Jack  was  lowered  and  the  fiag  of  a  new 
sovereign  nation  was  unfurled  in  the 
tropical  winds  of  Africa. 

Several  times  I  had  flown  from  Dar  es 
Salaam  to  Zanzibar  and  my  visits  there 
and  my  friendly  conversations  with  the 
people  of  Zanzibar  had  left  me  with  a 
sense  of  enthrallment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  Africa  Is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Africans.  I  have  com- 
plete and  abiding  confidence  in  the  bril- 
liance of  that  future.  With  faith  and 
confidence  we  can  leave  the  pattern  of 
Africa's  tomorrow  in  the  hands  of  to- 
day's Africa  to  mold.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  spirit  of  union  will  be  in- 
creasingly reflected  in  the  building  of 
that  pattern,  and  the  union  of  Tangan- 
yika and  Zanzibar  that  we  celebrate  to- 
day well  may  be  the  forerunner  of  other 
unions  to  come. 

Again  my  heartfelt  good  wishes  to  tlie 
government  and  the  people  of  Tanzania. 


PASSOVER  AND  ANTI-SEMI'HSM  IN 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  historic  and  meaningful  time  of  the 
Passover  holidays,  so  sacred  to  the  Jew- 
ish people  all  over  the  world,  so  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  deliverance  from  bond- 
age and  oppression.  I  feel  that  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  I  should 
address  the  House  to  offer  my  best  wishes 
and  affectionate  regard  to  my  Jewish 
friends  and  to  the  Jewish  people. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  recently  signed  the  joint 
statement  on  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  deserves  widespread  support,  and 
I  hope  that  the  able,  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  our  esteemed 
friend.  Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham, 
and  his  associates,  will  have  additional 
good  results  in  enlisting  a  representative 
number  of  House  Members  In  behalf  of 
this  imperative  intercession. 

I  want  to  commend  these  able,  distin- 
guished Members,  not  only  upon  their 
Joint  Statement  on  Soviet  Jewry,  but 
also  upon  the  timing  of  their  protest  to 
coincide  with  the  commencement  of  the 
sacred  Passover  season,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  release  of  this  manifesto  will 
be  in  the  process  of  faithful  observance 
by  Jews  all  over  the  world. 
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I  have  addressed  the  House  before  on 
the  subject  of  repression  and  supression 
of  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  an  incredible  thing  In  this  ad- 
vanced day  and  age  that  any  nation 
should  restrict  within  Its  boundaries  the 
right  oi  citizens,  or  others  living  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  its  government,  free 
worship  of  the  God  of  their  own  choice, 
or  to  deny  them  any  of  the  rights  which 
we  in  America  have  cherished  for  so 
many  years,  and  the  people  of  the  world 
have  come  to  know  as  human  rights. 

To  be  sure,  the  Jewish  people  have 
long  been  exposed  to  despicable  persecu- 
tion, hostility,  and  discrimination.  But 
thank  God.  in  recent  times,  these  de- 
tested marks  of  tyrarmy.  bigotry,  and 
prejudice  have  been  disappearing  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  there  are  now  relatively 
few  civilized  nations  in  the  world  where 
they  can  be  practiced. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  power- 
ful Russian  nation  which  professes  and 
prides  itself  on  its  high  level  of  economic 
advancement  and  Interest  in  the  people 
should  still  permit,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever, palpable  discrimination  and  the  de- 
nial of  freedom  of  worship  and  cultural 
rights  to  any  of  its  citizens,  or  for  that 
matter,  any  human  being  living  within 
its  borders. 

I  reiterate  the  views  that  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  in  this  matter,  and 
again  urge  our  State  Department  to 
make  known  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, and  by  collective  action  wherever 
that  can  be  effected,  in  or  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  in  any  other  way.  to 
try  to  prevail  upon  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination,  so  that  there 
will  be  true  deliverance  from  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  this  kind  for  a  coura- 
geous. God-fearing,  undaunted  race  of 
people,  who  place  the  worship  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  above  their  personal 
safety  and  their  personal  affairs. 

I  am  also  forwarding  my  views  to  Pres- 
oent  Johnson,  advising  him  of  my  deep 
Interest  in  the  restoration  and  recognl- 
Uon  of  minority,  religious  rights  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Russia,  and  urging  him 
to  use  his  own  good  offices  in  every  way 
that  he  can,  as  head  of  this  great,  power- 
ful government,  to  bring  an  early  end  to 
every  vesUge  of  suppression  of  religious 
worship  and  cultural  rights  and  other 
human  rights  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Religious  freedom  is  a  basic  comer- 
stone  of  this  Government,  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  marks  of  an  advanced 
g^lzatlon.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
«  fL^"*°"  will  recognize  and  imple- 
ment this  principle  in  its  relations  with 
our  Jewish  brethren,  and  thus  give  all 
S;  S'".*^^  ^  ^"O''  <^^at  it  upholds 
tw  K.  '  °^  ^^^"^  human  being  to  prac- 
t^ml  """i  '■^"glous  faith  and  his  own 
i^llial  and  cultural  patterns  and  be- 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g^itleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Armenia  is  an  historic  state  dating  back 
to  the  fourth  century  with  a  language, 
culture,  and  church  structure  of  its  own' 
One  of  the  tragedies  of  history  Is  that  the 
Armenia  people  do  not  enjoy  their 
Independence. 

On  April  25th  we  commemorated  the 
52d  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  genocide 
of  the  Armenians,  recalling  not  only  the 
great  self-sacrifice  of  this  virile  and  an- 
cient iiatlon  in  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment and  human  rights,  but  also  the  im- 
portant contributions  made  by  the 
Armenian  people  to  the  Allied  war  effort 
of  1915-18.  The  Armenians,  although 
the  smallest  of  the  Allied  nations  to  par- 
ticipate in  Worid  War  I,  contributed  more 
to  the  AlUed  cause  in  terms  of  casualties 
than  any  other  single  Allied  state,  large 
or  small.  Such  great  sacrifices  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  at  a  time  when  Communist  ag- 
gression is  increasing  in  Vietnam  and  It 
Is  clear  that  the  major  culprit  is  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  must  maintain  our  in- 
terest in  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Armenia  and  the  other  captives 
of  communism. 

Surely,  a  nation  that  has  suffered  so 
much  is  deserving  of  its  freedom. 


LETTER  FROM  BROOKFIELD.  ILL 
POSTMASTER 


ARMENIA  DESERVES  FREEDOM 

unSi-Jf.?*^"^^-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a*k 
S  rn^,"*?^"*  *^**  ^«  gentleman 
^m  imnols  [Mr.  Derwwski]  may  ex- 

Rrrl^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matS^ 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUetnan  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  Committee  I 
have  benefited  by  the  constructive  com- 
ments     of      postmasters,      supervisors, 
clerks,  and  carriers  who  write  to  express 
their  concern  over  problems  facing  the 
Department.    Very  often  they  offer  very 
thoughtful  and  constructive  suggestions 
Postmaster  Michael  Colgrass,  of  Brook- 
fleld,  HI.,  is  dedicated  to  his  career  in  the 
post  office  and  recently  wrote  to  me  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  the  size  of  certain 
bulk  mall  items.   In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  Post  Office  Committee  will 
soon   delve  Into   the  matter  of   postal 
rates,  I  believe  this  letter  from  a  dedi- 
cated postmaster  merits  attention: 
vs.  Post  OfncE. 
Brookfteld,  111.  March  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Edwakd  J.  Derwinski. 
Congressman,  Fourth  District,  Illinois, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conorxssman:  The  unprecedented 
volume  of  malls,  together  with  consUnt 
turnover  of  manpower  has  taxed  the  re- 
sources of  my  office  to  the  maximum.  1  find 
the  same  condition  In  most  all  post  offices  In 
metropolitan  Chicago.  Postmasters  gather 
at  regular  monthly  meetings,  hold  a  round- 
table  discussion  for  the  good  of  the  service 
and   the  predominant  points  of  discussion 


generaJly  lead  to  the  manpower  problem,  and 
particularly  the  constant  handling  of  un- 
usual heavy  volume  of  third  class  bulk  rate 
permit  maU  received  In  chunk  size. 

Large  articles  of  a  nonpreferentlal  nature 
serviced  under  bulk  mall  permit  at  a  reduced 
postage  rate,  involving  all  stop  or  nearly  aU 
stop  listing  of  chunk  size  samples.  Is  pre- 
senting a  grave  problwn  not  only  in  cost  but 
also  delay  of  delivery  within  the  lawful  48 
hour  period  In  many  cases. 

March  14  I  clocked  at  my  office  a  complete 
city  distribution  listing  of  a  20  page  Easte" 
sale  Korvette  flat  mall  at  two  hours.  For 
comparison,  I  clocked  a  city  distribution  all 
stop  malUng  of  free  samples  containing 
sandwich  bags  which  come  In  chunk  size 
9'/^"  X  2"  X  2".  mailed  by  Scott  Paper  Co  at 
a  total  of  16  hours. 

During  the  week  of  March  13-18.  this 
office  also  received  chunk  size  samples  of 
Pampers  Diapers.  8%"  x  %"  x  4'/4"  under 
bulk  mall  permit  from  Procter  &  Gamble- 
chunk  size  cereal  samples  6%"  x  4^"  x  l'^''^ 
from  General  Mills;  Mashed  Potato  Buds 
samples.  4"  x  2%"  x  lA"  chunks  from 
General  MUls,  all  at  special  reduced  rate  bulk 
mall  permit. 

Our  office  or  any  other  postoffice  to  my 
knowledge,  is  not  equipped  to  case  chunk 
mall.  In  your  school  days,  you  will  remember 
the  time  you  carried  mall  part  time.  I  am 
sure  you  can  now  vision  the  slow  handling  of 
this  type  of  mall.  If  chunk  mall  cannot  be 
cased,  naturally  it  will  have  to  be  rotated 
and  strapped  separately. 

The  largest  sample  article  mentioned  above 
was  too  large  to  strap,  therefore  they  were 
relayed  loose,  a  portion  each  day;  the  plastic 
sandwich  bags  were  strapped  16  to  a  bundle- 
the  cereal  samples,  strapped  10  to  a  bundle' 
the  Potato  Bud  chunks  12  to  a  bundle. 

Mr.  Congressman,  with  your  postoffice  ex- 
perience you  can  readily  observe  the  snails 
pace  chunks  are  processed.  The  relay  mall 
box  space  available  dally  Is  limited.  This 
maU  U  not  only  costly  to  the  Department  It 
also  creates  a  backlog. 

The  next  operation  for  the  mall  carrier  Is 
to  lay  out  these  chunks  from  relay  boxes  to 
mall  bag.  A  much  slower  operation  than 
bundles  of  letter  size  or  bundles  of  flat  maU. 
The  delivery  of  chunks  to  homes  also  pre- 
sents a  problem.  Mall  boxes  are  constructed 
to  oontaln  letter  size  mall,  magazines  and 
other  flats,  but  not  for  chunks.  We  try  to 
put  samples  between  the  house  door  and 
storm  door  If  a  storm  door  is  installed  and 
unlocked.  Or  we  place  It  on  the  doorstep 
and  ring  the  doorbeU.  When  no  one  Is  home 
this  type  of  mall  is  unprotected  from  Inclem- 
ent weather. 

I  have  served  as  Postmaster  for  83  years 
In  all  these  years  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
my  expenditures  close  to  maoi-hour  allowance 
authorized  by  the  Department.  In  the  part 
twelve  monthfl  our  poet  office  and  other  poet 
offices  in  our  area  have  received  all  stop  bulk 
maiUng  of  letter  size,  flats  and  chunks  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  continuously  raised  the 
cost  of  operation  for  auxlUary  assistants  and 
overtime  to  record  proportions.  Por  yeare 
this  office  has  had  fairly  stable  routes.  In 
1966  the  Increased  volimie  of  maU  required 
all  route  adjustment.  This  year  I  will  be 
forced  to  again  adjust  all  routes.  This  will 
continue  to  raise  my  cost  of  operation. 

Because  of  the  continuous  increase  In  the 
cost  of  operation,  I  took  a  cost  analysis  of 
chunk  mall,  using  the  sandwich  bag  sample 
9'/^"  X  2"  X  2".  The  all  stop  number  of 
sample  pieces  received  Is  6,097.  The  Depart- 
ment revenue  for  this  article  per  piece  U  3  6 
cents.  The  coat  to  deUver  the  chunk  piece 
at  this  office  is  as  follows: 

Hours 

City  distribution  to  carriers ig 

Carrier  time  to  case "  IB 

Tie  and  sack  for  relay 111"  20 

Special  afternoon  relay,  3  days  at  ~ 
2  hoxirs  per  relaj     g 
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One-fifth  minute  delivery  per 
piece  (6,097) 


Hours 
23 


Total. 


80 


80  hours  at  average  cost  of  ♦3.24 
per  hour 9269^ 

Cost  to  deliver  1  piece » 

(cents  each) 

Poet  office  revenue  (cents  each) 


4.24 
3.60 


Loss  to  the  Department 
at  this  office  (cents  each). 


.64 


» $260.20  divided  by  6,097  pieces  deUvery  cost 
equals  4.24  cents  each. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  per  piece  at  office  of 
sender  from  PhUadelphla,  Pennsylvania 
19105,  the  sectional  centers,  nor  the  trans- 
portation cost  of  this  mailing. 

The  cost  to  the  Department  for  the  sample 
articles  which  we  refer  to  as  chunk  is  tre- 
mendous. This  type  of  maUlng  U  constant- 
ly on  the  Increase.  The  loss  to  the  Depart- 
ment U  obvious  from  the  moment  we  accept 
this  type  of  mall. 

As  our  Congressman  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee  may  I  respect- 
fully request  that  consideration  be  given  to 
change  the  law  pertaining  to  bulk  mall 
permit  privileges  for  chunk  size  mall.  This 
type  of  maU  does  not  fit  In  the  carrier  case 
nor  our  patrons  mall  box  and  because  of 
the  tremendovis  loss  of  revenue,  consider 
this  type  of  mall  as  odd  size  and  to  charge 
the  company  a  regular  piece  rate  instead  of  * 
bulk  rate,  which  will  bring  additional 
revenue  to  the  postal  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiCHAKL  COLGRASS. 

Postmaster. 


RIGHT  OR  WRONG— MY  COUNTRY 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  frwn 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record 
regularly  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the 
famous  editorial  entitled  "I  Am  a  Tired 
American."  It  was  penned  by  a  fear- 
lessly outspoken  patriot,  Al  Mcintosh,  of 
Luveme,  Minn.  After  first  appearing  in 
Al's  paper,  the  Rock  County  Star- 
Herald,  and  In  the  Congrsssionai  Rec- 
ord, it  went  on  to  receive  numerous 
honors  and  awards  and  has  become  one 
of  the  most  widely  reprinted  editorials 
In  modem  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Al  has  done  it  again.    I 
am  proud,  indeed,  to  insert  in  today's 
Record  another  Mcintosh  editorial  cer- 
tain to  swell  the  hearts  of  Americans: 
Right  Ob  Wrong — My   Countbt 
Time  was  when  you  stood  up  for  America. 
Proud. 

Standing  tall  and  straight  even  tho  you 
were  only  four  foot  high. 

Time  was  when  patriotic  songs  and  read- 
ings weren't  taboo,  like  Christmas,  In  our 
schools. 

Time  was  when  every  school  boy  knew 
these  great  lines. 

"My  country — may  she  ever  be  right;  But 
right  or  wrong — my  country." 

And  American  citizens  believed  In  that 
creed — and  they  lived  by  that  creed.    Love  of 


country  flamed  Uke  an  eternal  torch  with 
fierce  pride  and  tender  love  of  country. 

Our  officials  didn't  go  roimd  from  door  to 
door  of  world  capltols  humbly  explaimng  and 
cravenly  "Justifying"  our  poUclee  and  un- 
ashamedly trying  to  buy  "friendship"  and 
"cooperation." 

Our  citizens  didn't  buckle  at  the  knees  at 
the  onslaught  of  foreign  propaganda. 

We  didn't  wear  shin  guards  In  the  diplo- 
matic corps  because  foreigners  weren't  kick- 
ing us  on  the  shins— with  Impunity  and 
immunity. 

Heart  breaking  isn't  it. 
Our  shlUy  shallylng,  our  "explanations", 
our  "rationaUzatlon",   our  apologies  didn't 
gain  us  one  inch  of  stature  in  the  world. 

We've  come  off  with  nothing  more  than 
the  title — "losers." 

We  Americans  need  a  transfusion.  We 
need  an  infusion  of  something  precious.  You 
can't  buy  It  at  any  store  at  any  price,  but 

you  can  live  it- free the  love  of 

America. 

The  men  in  Viet  Nam  have  It. 
The  folks  at  home  need  it. 
Flag  waving?    You  bet  It  is. 
We  are  not  one  of  the  "raunchy  brigade" 
who    think    patriotism    U    for    the    birds 
(We're  so  happy  that  our  parents  migrated 
here  from  another  country. ) 

A  tolerant  nation.  Where  else  can  Stokely 
Carmlchael  and  his  breed  of  vermin  preach 
"we  won't  go?" 

Where  else  in  the  world  can  mlnuters 
preach  sedlUon  and  get  away  with  It? 

Where  we  let  the  scruffy  unwashed  parade 
with  picket  placards  of  hate! 

Where  else  do  Intellectuals  sneer  and  de- 
ride government  policies? 

Where  else  .  .  .  but  In  America?  And  we 
protect  them  ...  as  we  should. 

RepubUcans  or  Democrau.  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  know  that  we  are  in  a 
fuU  scale  shooUng  war  where  every  day  more 
Americans  than  we  care  to  think  about- 
pay  the  total  price  for  patriotism.  A  war 
we  didn't— and  don't  want— but  on  whose 
outcome  the  survival  of  the  free  world  de- 
pends. 

Because  we  won't  cut  off  the  war  and  de- 
vote that  money  to  civil  rights  demands 
then  sedition  U  being  (^)enly  preached  in 
the  streets. 

This  nation  does  have  a  troubled  con- 
science. It  hasn't  done  as  well  as  It  could, 
or  should.  In  many  ways.  ClvU  rights  in- 
cluded. But  first  things  come  first — and  sur- 
vival  U  "first"  In  America.  If  we  don't  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  United  States  then 
we'U  guarantee  our  street  demonstrators 
they  won't  find  any  "rights"  in  a  (3ommunlst 
prison  camp. 

The  grab  baggers  of  the  world  misinterpret 

Our  enemies  are  convinced  by  the  clamor 
In  America's  streets  and  in  public  gather- 
ings, that  oiu-  nation  is  hopelessly  split  into 
two  armed  camps.  And  In  that  "spUt"  they 
see  hope.  The  hue  and  cry  has  excited 
"Uncle  Ho"  in  Viet  Nam  into  resolute  deter- 
mination. He  is  convinced  that  If  he  can 
hang  on  another  year  or  two.  that  because 
of  America's  "division,"  he  can  achieve  the 
final  victory. 

It's  time  we  Americans  got  some  starch  In 
our  spines  and  mustered  up  our  courage  to 
say  "this  la  It."  And  mean  it.  And  to  draw 
the  line  and  say  "cross  It  ...  if  you  dare." 

We  don't  want  to  model  after  Russia  but 
Isnt  it  a  paradox  that  for  aU  her  60  years 
the  Russians  have  never  had  a  "pubUc  rela- 
tions officer." 

They  (the  Russians)  have  answered  pro- 
test with  rebuffs  and  abuse. 

They  have  answered  appeals  with  insults. 

They  have  apologized  for  nothing — even 
when  caught  red  handed  In  Ues  and  espio- 
nage. 

They  have  met  the  proffered  hand  of 
friendship  with  espionage  and  arms. 
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TTiey  have  answered  Independent  acUon  h» 
brutality.  ' 

When  the  Hungartana  revolted,  that  da. 
tion  was  brutally  smashed  to  lu  knees  »« 
Soviet  armor  and  troops.  ' 

The  Russians  theme  Is  "so  what?"  fcit 
accompllsl     Tragic  Isn't  it? 

Russia  has  achieved  more  rapport  and  un 
derstandlng    with    other    nations  ...  mow 
respect  .  .  .  than  we  have  ever  created  with 
all  our  hat  in  hand  apologizing  m  the  cant 
tala  of  the  world.  ^' 

What  are  we  going  to  say  Is  not  said  with 
conceit. 

Or  false  pride. 

Nor  Is  it  said  with  complacency. 

"If  any  man  or  woman  can  point  hu 
finger  at  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  truthfully  say: 

"This  nauon  Is  a  greater  nation  than  the 
United  States. 

"No  other  nation  offers  greater  freedonu 
to  everyone  regardless  of  race,  reUelon  or 
color. 

"No  other  nation  offers  greater  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  the  good  things  of  life  in  a 
material  or  spiritual  way. 

"No  other  nation  has  such  willingness  to 
succor  those  oppressed,  to  empty  lu  punei 
for  those  In  need. 

"No  other  nation  has  so  much  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  sick,  the  elderly,  the  poor." 

If  any  man  can  look  me  In  the  eye  and 
tell  me  that,  with  proof  of  a  better  nation 
than  America,  then  we'll  Join  a  20th  century 
expedition  of  modern  day  Pilgrims  to  sail 
away  to  that  New  World. 

Come  to  think  of  It — on  second  thought- 
we  don't  think  we'd  go.  We'll  stay  here 
Just  as  long  as  a  merciful  Lord  lets  \u  .  .  . 
to  work  In  our  own  tiny  way  for  a  better 
United  States  and  a  Happier  World. 

"My  country— may  she  ever  be  right;  but 
right  or  wrong — my  country. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemac 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fian 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  meat  Im- 
ports under  Public  Law  88-482,  the  Meat 
Import  Act  of  1964,  have  reached  levels 
which  are  injuring  domestic  producers 
and  Jeopardizing  the  stability  of  Ameri- 
can markets.  The  quantity  of  imports 
of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef  and  veal 
were  up  30.7  percent  in  1966  from  1965, 
and  were  up  50  percent  in  January  from 
a  year  earlier. 

Total  meat  imports.  Including  mutton, 
under  the  meat  import  quota  amend- 
ment were  up  34  percent  over  1965. 
These  rising  levels  amounted  to  823.5 
million  pounds  in  1966. 

To  review  the  present  situation  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  8»- 
482  restricts  the  imports  of  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  to  a 
level  of  the  adjusted  base  quota.  The 
law,  however,  provides  that  nothing  wlD 
actually  be  done  to  check  those  imports 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates in  advance  that  the  volume  Is 
likely  to  be  more  than  10  percent  greater 
than  the  adjusted  base  quota. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
change  that  arrangement  in  several  re- 
spects. First,  because  there  is  no  re»l 
reason  we  should  suffer  an  additional  10 
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percent  of  import  volume,  this  proposal 
would  eliminate  tliat  overflow,  thus 
limiting  the  imports  to  the  quota. 

Second,  this  bill  would  eliminate  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  estimate  In  advance  the  level 
of  imports  and  determine  whether  they 
will  likely  be  greater  than  the  allowable 
quantity.  In  this  bill,  the  quota  would 
be  established  by  the  law  itself.  Prece- 
dents for  this  measure  come  to  mind  in 
the  Sugar  Act  and  in  laws  governing 
certain  imports  from  the  Philippines. 

Third,  this  bill  would  change  the  base 
period  for  the  determination  of  the 
quota.  Presently,  the  period  is  set  at 
1959-63.  This  includes  a  period  of  ex- 
tremely high  Imports  and  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  normal  meat  imports.  It 
results  in  a  base  quota  of  725.400,000 
pounds.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
set  1958-62  as  the  base  period  and  result 
in  an  unadjusted  quota  of  585,500,000 
pounds. 

This  proposal  provides  that  quotas  be 
imposed  quarterly  Instead  of  annually 
so  as  to  insure  an  even  spread  of  im- 
ports to  stabilize  the  market. 

Because  there  could  be  an  occasion 
when  Congress  could  not  act  swiftly,  the 
fifth  provision  would  give  authority  to 
the  executive  branch  to  impose  quotas 
on  the  Importation  of  other  meat  prod- 
ucts, if  necessary,  to  prevent  a  damag- 
ing flood  of  such  product.  For  example, 
this  authority  would  be  necessary  in  case 
the  quotas  on  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen 
beef  were  filled  and  there  should  be  an 
effort  to  get  around  those  quotas  by  Im- 
porting beef  in  other  forms. 

Finally,  the  bUl  provides  that  offshore 
purchases  of  meat  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  use  of  our  troops 
abroad  or  otherwise  shaU  be  charged 
against  the  quota  applicable  to  such 
meat. 

The  American  farmer  has  suffered 
from  rapidly  rising  Imports  for  many 
months  now.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
astounding  rise  in  our  gross  national 
product,  per  capita  income  on  the  farm 
was  only  $1,731.  less  than  two-thirds  the 
evel  of  average  per  capita  Income  for 
Uie  entire  country.  The  most  recent 
flwres  show  that  the  parity  index  of 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and 

wIll^^m'Lt^  "P  ^3  P<^^"^  i"  March  over 
March  1966.    The  parity  index  for  wages 

?i  »u  ^  "P  61  points,  and  while  costs 
rose,  the  prices  farmers  received  fell  and 
toe  parity  ratio  stood  below  74.  the  low- 
est level  since  1934. 

^r?^^^^'^^'  ^*''«^^y  because  of  meat 
toiports.  have  fallen  far  behind  the  rise  in 

SL*?^'^  Prtce  level.     The  average 

K,Sfr.KT"'^  °'  ^°*«  slaughter 
Steers  in  Chicago  was  $24.67  a  hundred 

S^nl;,"''"?*'^'*  "^^^  *29.22  a  hundred 
a^nH^'"'^^  ^^'  *  ^^^^  of  over  $4.50 
LSv"? •,  ^^  '^"  steers  in  Kan- 
Sd^S^I^"'^  *^°  ^  '50  pounds  aver- 
and  Jfno  \h"?d«<l  in  Maixdi  1966 
yir  friS?,,*  ^"^^^  in  March  of  this 
year,  a  decline  of  $3.50  a  hundred. 

ne«r«^i'°''  ""*'  ^^t  ^e  will  have  a 
^r  record  year  of  meat  imports.  Amerl- 
SsidP^r^T-  ^^^8  »»^n  told  by  the 
S^  nri!?w^°P  '°''  the  cheapest  cuts  of 
^t^rovlde  a  ready  market  for  these 
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In  addition,  the  American  livestock 
producer  is  faced  with  an  additional  as- 
sault. The  State  Department  Is  now  pro- 
moting an  international  meat  agreement 
patterned  along  the  lines  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement  which  may  open 
the  doors  of  new  markets  to  imports  over 
and  beyond  those  now  permitted  by  law 
Our  shipments  abroad  would  be  limited 
and  curtailed  to  meet  the  economic  needs 
of  Argentina.  AustraUa.  New  Zealand 
and  Mexico  and  any  other  country  that 
wants  to  start  ranching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  experiences  of  the 
American  livestock  industry  indicate 
that  Public  Law  88-482  needs  close  ex- 
amination and  amendment.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  offers  constructive 
change,  and  I  urge  its  consideration 


BARRY  GOLDWATER  SPEAKS   OUT 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
Which  appeared  in  the  "Speaking  Out" 
section   of  the   February    11   Saturday 
Evening  Post  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mr.  Lyle  Johnson,  of  Olencoe 
Minn.    Mr.  Johnson  asks  that  this  arti- 
cle be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House,  and  I  in- 
clude "Don't  BeUeve  What  the  Uberals 
Tell  You,"  by  Barry  Goldwater.  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Don't    Believe    What    the    Libbkals    Tell 
You 
What  do  you  call  it  when  a  person  falsely 
makes  the  accusation  that  someone  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  enemies  of  democracy? 

Or  what  do  you  caU  it  when  someone  tries 
to  slam  the  door  on  a  poUtlcal  debate  by  the 
use  of  personal  insults? 

Or  how  do  you  describe  the  regular  use  of 
the  plain  old-fashioned  lie  as  a  tool  of 
"truth"? 

What  do  you  call  that  kind  of  behavior? 
McCarthyism?  Extremism?  Blrchlsm?  Ku 
Klux  Klanlsm?     The  Big  Lie  Technique? 

Self-styled  liberals,  in  particular,  have  a 
wide  vocabulary  of  poUtlcal  and  philosophi- 
cal cuss  words  to  describe  such  actlvIUes. 
They  should.  They  are  personally  guilty  of 
practicing  every  one  of  those  techniques  even 
as  they  weep,  wall,  moan,  shriek,  cry,  froth 
and  foam  about  how  those  nasty  conserva- 
tives go  around  "smearing"  people. 

I'm  not  speaking  from  theory  or  second- 
hand opinion.  I'm  speaking  from  firsthand 
experience.  And  Tm  not  hinting  anything, 
or  suggesting,  or  supposing,  or  guessing.  I  am' 
saying  lUtly,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  factual 
record,  that  "liberals"  In  this  country  have 
piled  up  a  record  of  smear  and  distortion 
that  gives  the  lie  to  their  every  utterance  of 
pious  moral  superiority. 

They  are  two-faced. 

They  practice  a  double  standard  of  truth 
and  fairness. 

The  only  part  of  this  charge  for  which  I 
am  prepared  to  hear  some  contradictory  evi- 
dence Is  the  generalization.  There  must  be 
some  liberals  who  do  not  practice  this  double 
standard.  But  If  any  are  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  would  be  prepared  to  bet  that 
they  are  the  sort  of  liberals  whom  most  of 
their  fellow  liberals  regard  as  renegades. 

By  liberals,  of  course,  I  mean,  in  a  political 


sense,  those  who  beUeve  that  the  only  solu- 
tion to  our  political  problems  rests  In  col- 
lecUvlty  and  not  In  individual  IniUative.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  this  does  not  fit  the 
claaslc  definition  of  "liberal,"  but  these  peo- 
ple have  done  their  own  perverting  of  words 
and  their  meanings.  For  one  reason  or 
another  it  has  always  seemed  somehow  im- 
polite to  bring  the  moral  credentials  of 
liberal  writers  and  commentators  Into  ques- 
tion. Dick  Nixon,  for  Instance,  was  widely 
castigated  for  his  crlUclsm  of  the  press 
coverage  of  his  California  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign in  1962— but  1  have  yet  to  hear  a  per- 
son  who  listened  to  him  who  didn't  also 
admit,  in  effect,  that  "Of  course  we  all  know 
that  what  he  said  was  correct.  He  Just 
shouldn't  have  said  It  In  public." 

I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  this  pussyfooting 
about  a  matter  of  crucial  Importance  to  every 
American.  We  should  make  our  poUtlcal 
decisions  In  an  atmosphere  of  free,  open  and 
rational  debate;  not  in  a  steaming  sewer  of 
half-truths,  no-truths  and  ideological  fog. 

The  need  for  some  pubUc  candor  on  this 
subject  Is  particularly  painful.  It  seems  to 
me  and  to  every  person  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter— persons  rangUig  from 
cab  drivers  to  ex-cabinet  officers— since  the 
fantastic  coverage  of  the  recent  congressional 
and  gubernatorial  elections. 

Now  that  U  a  matter  that  doesn't  need  to 
be  documented  in  detail  here.     It  is  docu- 
mented, indelibly,  in  the  memory  of  prac- 
tically  every   man,   woman   and   chUd   who 
watched  network  television  on  election  night 
last  November.    The  bias  toward  victory  by 
so-called  liberal,  or  at  least  nonconservatlve 
or  non-RepubUcan  candidates,  was  obnoxious 
to  most  viewers.    I  think  anyone  would  re- 
member  David    Brlnkley's    hound-dog    look 
as  the  votes  pUed  up  for  Ronald  Reagan,  and 
certainly  everyone  wlU  remember  the  dooms- 
day look  Eric  Sevareid  as  he  began  to  reaUze 
that  many  liberal  bubbles  were  being  pricked 
around  the  nation.     In  my  Judgment,  the 
overall  bias  was  so  strong  that  Mr.  Brlnkley 
actually  seemed  to  me  to  lose  hU  temper 
when  a  coUeague  "revealed"  that  Brlnkley 
himself  lived  In  a  heavUy  Republican  suburb 
of  Washington.     Mr.  Brlnkley's  ringing  de- 
fense against  this  slander  was  to  quickly  re- 
Bseme  his  audience  that  he  hadnt  even  voted 
No    matter    what    Mr.    Brlnkley's    personal 
political  leanings,  which  1  myself  feel  to  be 
honest  and  responsible,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  evening  was  so  heavUy  charged  that  it 
was  bound  to  provoke  such  an  Incident. 

Let  me  get  something  straight,  however,  at 
this  exact  point.  No  matter  how  lopsided 
this  liberal  double  standard  makes  news  cov- 
erage—I do  not  regard  cenaorshlp  or  any  kind 
of  formal  control  as  a  solution.  In  fact  it  is 
part  of  the  problem  that  liberal  domination 
of  the  working  level  of  most  news  media  ex- 
ercises a  sort  of  censorship  on  its  own.  No. 
Censorship  is  never  an  answer.  1  know  that 
as  the  double  standard  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced there  will  be  more  and  more  cries 
for  censorship.  I  even  know  that  things 
some  day  could  get  so  bad  that,  In  sheer 
revulsion,  and  given  locaUtles  with  the  po- 
litical balance  of  power  to  do  something 
about  it,  there  might  even  be  impositions  of 
censorship.  Recent  attempts  to  bar  some 
speakers  from  certain  state  campuses  are  just 
a  symptom. 

The  Impulse  to  such  censorship  is  under- 
standable. It  Is  not.  In  conscience,  support- 
able. Censorship  Is  not  the  answer.  The 
answer  Is  open  competition.  And  I  am  not 
so  pessimistic  as  to  believe  that  those  most 
sensitive  of  corporate  entitles,  the  TV  net- 
works, aren't  going  to  realize  some  day  that 
true  balance  and  a  true  coverage  of  "both 
sides"  of  political  Issues  is  a  highly  salable 
commodity. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  what  millions  of 
Americans  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
and  heard  with  their  own  ears,  however,  I 
want    to   take   a   few   swats  at   the   Uberal 
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double  standard  aa  practiced  In  the  public 
print— Including  the  print  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

During  the  1964  presidential  campaign  this 
magazine  presented  an  editorial  which— I 
will  bet  a  year's  subscription— will  be  read 
for  years  In  Journalism  schools  as  an  unbeat- 
able example  of  editorial  extremism.  I  wlU 
quote  Just  one  typical  sentence,  lest  the  pres- 
ent Post  editors  lose  any  sleep  over  an  "Inci- 
dent" which.  If  they  choose,  they  can  simply 
slough  off  as  having  been  "someone  else's 
responsibility." 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  Its  epic  con- 
tribution to  clean  campaigning,  presented 
this  thoughtful  evaluation  of  the  presiden- 
tial candidate  with  whom  I  am  the  most 
closely  acquainted,  me: 

"He  Is  a  wild  man,  a  stray,  an  unprinci- 
pled and  ruthless  poUtlcal  Jujltsu  artist.  .  .  ." 
There  Is  not.  In  the  entire  long  repetition 
ot  such  charges,  a  single  factual  statement 
that  had  real  bearing  on  the  campaign.  It 
was  hate  literature,  pure  and  simple— exactly 
the  kind  of  Intemperate  diatribe  which— I-U 
bet  another  year's  subscription — the  editors 
have  editorialized  against  throughout  the 
years;  until  It  came  time  to  practice  what 
they  preach. 

l^t's  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  points 
with  which  I  began  this  little  love  letter  to 
the  Ullberal  liberals.  Do  I  really  mean  that 
any  lofty  liberal  ever  really  falsely  accused 
someone  being  associated  with  subversives  or 
totalltarlans?  You  thought  that  was  the 
sort  of  thing  only  done  by  antl-Communlsts. 
some  of  whom  have  used  pretty  skinny  ex- 
cuses for  calling  a  person  pink? 

Well,  let  me  first  assume  that  you  regard 
Fascism,  as  subversive,  along  with  Commu- 
nism. Wouldn't  an  unfoimded  charge  Unk- 
ing one  with  Fascism,  or  saying  he  was  a 
Fascist,  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  an  un- 
founded charge  linking  a  person  with  a  Com- 
munist group  or  saying  he  was  a  Communist? 
Agree?  Then  wlU  CBS  and  The  New  York 
Times  please  stand  up  and  take  their  well- 
deserved  bows  for  practicing  precisely  this 
sort  of  smear  technique? 

The  CBS  contribution  came  in  a  widely 
broadcast  dispatch  from  one  of  the  net- 
work's European  correspondents.  Daniel 
Schorr.  In  July,  1964,  just  ahead  of  the  presl- 
dental  campaign.  Schorr  flatly  reported 
that  I  was  trraig  to  ^peal  to  right-wing 
elements  In  Germany  as  "only  the  start  of  a 
move  to  link  up  with  his  opposite  numbers 
In  Germany."  Referring  to  "right-wing  ele- 
ments" m  Germany  is  the  equivalent,  of 
course,  of  referring  to  pro-Oommimlsts  as  the 
"far  left."  It  avoids  certain  legal  compUca- 
Uons,  but  It  gets  the  point  across  neatly  and 
precisely.  Schorr,  however,  wasn't  content 
to  risk  anyone's  missing  the  point.  He  then 
went  on  to  report  that  I  had  accepted  an 
Invitation  to  speak  before  an  evangellcai 
academy  near  Munich  which,  he  dutifully 
reported  to  his  audience,  was  widely  regarded 
as  a  breeding  ground  for  neo-Fasclsm. 

Mr.  Schorr's  report  was,  to  put  It  politely 
not  true.  But  millions  heard  It,  thanks  to 
the  facUlUes  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  which  has  devoted  major  documen- 
tary time  to  bemoaning  the  fact  that  there 
Is  "extremism"  abroad  In  the  land— and  on 
the  airwaves,  fellows,  eh? 

The  New  York  Times  not  only  repeated 
the  Schorr  charges  regarding  the  evangeUcal 
academy,  of  which  I  had  never  even  heard 
but  It  added  some  new  fuel  to  the  fire,  con- 
cerning the  charge  of  neo-Pasclsm.  In  a 
dispatch  from  Its  correspondent,  Arthur  J 
Olsen.  the  Times  reported  that  I  had  been 
In  "frequent  and  friendly"  correspondence 
with  a  controversial  and  "militant"  German 
politician  and  had  given  an  Interview  to 
"an  extreme  rightist  weekly." 

There  was  no  such  correspondence,  nor 
was  any  evidence  of  It  ever  produced  There 
was  no  such  Interview.  As  the  Times  easily 
could  have  checked,  this  "extreme  rlghtUt 
weekly    had  simply  quoted  pubUc  statements 


which   I   had   made.     The   Times  piece    In 
short,  was  a  full-fledged  falsehood. 

And  what  about  the  personal-Insult  tech- 
nique? Is  that  below  the  belt  for  upstand- 
ing liberals?  If  so,  they  must  wear  their 
belts  in  an  odd  poslUon.  Again,  during  the 
campaign  period,  no  less  a  liberal  leader  than 
Mr.  Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  wrote  a  widely  quoted  letter 
saying  that  I  was  not  only  wrong  but  men- 
tally unbalanced.  Temperate,  eh?  Hlah- 
level  liberal  debate ! 

Mr.  James  Parmer,  a  man  of  luminous 
liberal  credentials,  who  was  then  head  of 
the  Congress  tor  Racial  Equality,  summed 
up  an  aspect  of  the  Uberal  double-think 
process  that  extends  far  beyond  Journalism 
He  was  quoted,  during  the  campaign,  as  say- 
ing that  I  had  "no  program.  He  Is  Just 
against  everything."  i  submit  that  for  some- 
one to  be  against  everything  would  surely 
represent  a  remarkable  feat.  One  of  the 
specific  suggestions  I  made  during  the  cam- 
paign (and  I  made  and  published  them  on 
dozens  of  subjects.  Including  the  draft— 
which  I  pledged  to  end— and  on  the  need 
to  upgrade  skills  to  end  poverty)  is  sUll 
today  caught  up  in  the  double  standard 
This  suggestion,  made  early  in  the  campaign 
and  repeated  throughout,  was  that  we  es- 
tablish an  equitable  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  share  tax  revenues 
with  the  50  states.  Today  that  same  proposal 
Is  being  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  "moderate" 
and  "progressive"  thinking.  But  even  if 
Mr.  Farmer  himself  agreed  with  those  de- 
scripUons.  today.  I  wonder  If  he  might  be 
moved  to  reexamine  his  former  statement? 
Not  under  the  liberal  double  standard  he 
wouldn't. 

Perhaps  the  most  fiagrant  example  of 
widespread  use  of  The  Big  Lie  technique 
came  after  I  had  been  Uiterviewed  by  Howard 
K.  Smith  on  ABC's  Issues  and  Answers  pro- 
p-am. One  question  was  about  Interdictina 
Viet  Cong  supplies  in  the  heavy  Jungle  cover 
of  Vietnam.  Part  of  my  reply  was.  from 
the  transcript:  "There  have  been  several 
suggesUons  made.  I  dont  think  we  would 
use  any  of  them.  But  defoliation  of  the 
forests  by  low-yield  atomic  weapons  could 
well  be  done." 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  next  day 
ran  this  front-page  headline:  Goldwater's 
plan  to  use  Viet  A-Bomb. 

The  Associated  Press,  which  originally 
reported,  also,  that  I  had  suggested  A-bomb- 
Ing  Vietnam,  took  the  trouble  to  double- 
check  Its  reporter,  foimd  that  the  facts 
dldnt  back  up  his  story  and  Issued  a  cor- 
rection. But  who  read  the  correction?  Lib- 
erals always  complain  that  corrections  never 
do  catch  up  with  misstatements.  Did  they 
complain  about  this  example?  If  I'd  have 
held  my  breath  waiting  for  them  to  do  it. 
I'd  be  sea-blue  by  now. 

Two  of  the  most  critical  issues  of  the 
entire  1964  presidenUal  campaign,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  hinged  not  on  facts  but  on 
Journalistic  "extremism."  During  the  pri- 
mary campaigning  in  New  Hampshire  The 
Concord  Daily  Monitor  ran  a  headline  saying 
flatly,  Goldwater  Sets  Goal:  Abolish  Social' 
Security.  There  was  nothing  in  the  sto'y 
to  support  the  headline.  There  was  nothing 
in  anything  I  had  said  to  support  the  head- 
line. It  became,  however,  a  banner  for  my 
opponents  in  a  flurry  of  falsehoods  from 
which  I  was  never  able  to  escape.  (Ignored 
In  this  flurry  was  my  pubUc  voting  record  in 
support  of  Social  Security,  my  frequ-nt 
statements  that,  epeclflcally,  the  system 
cannot  now  be  aboUshed.  and  my  coincident 
concerns  for  all  the  voluntary  forms  of 
insurance  upon  which  so  many  Americans 
must  depend  for  security.) 

That  The  Concord  Daily  Monitor  should 
have  taken  the  cake  for  misrepresenting 
does  not  mean  that  the  rest  of  the  press 
shouldn't  step  up  to  the  table.  Can  anyone 
honestly  say  that  he  did  not  read  a  dozen 
repetitions  of  the  Social  Security  distortion 


during  the  campaign?  it  was.  in  fact  com 
monplace.  I  have  yet  to  hear  many  rtrti 
Of  ethical  concern  about  this  in  the  Jounir 
ism  profession  with  its  otherwUe  great  c^' 
cem  for  professional  standards  of  oblectlvitV 
Another  Issue  that  received  similar  trMt 
ment  was  control  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
1964.  at  Hartford.  Conn..  I  held  a  pVew  cof 
ference  at  which  a  quesUon  was  alked  on 
this  subject.     I  answered,  as  I  had  sugg^ted 

ilJ^  ,'^''"'  '°'  ^'f"  magazine,  thaf^mS 
control  over  tactical  nuclear  weapons  shomd 
De  extended  to  the  commander  of  NATO 

Yet  the  reporter  for  The  Washington  Pom 
reported  the  answer  as  being  a  sueeesHnn 
that  NATO  commanders  be  given  n^d^ 
authority.  My  views  on  this  coSld  eS 
have  been  checked  in  my  published  worJ 

fh  *  i"iS?;"^w  °^  °^^"  P^P«"  ''^°  *ent 
ahead  with  the  same  casual  liberal  dlsre- 
gard  for  objectivity,  when  it  concerns  a  con- 

^n7if,7*».*^  repeat  the  misrepresentation 
until  It  was  possible  for  edltorlaUsts  and  od- 
ponents  alike,  across  the  country,  giiblv  to 
say  that  I  wanted  "every  second  lieutenant" 
to  have  an  A-bomb.  (At  least  two  major 
pubUcatlons,  Time  and  U.S.  News  <t  Wwld 
Report,  proved  later  on.  Incidentally  that 
the  commander  of  NATO  has  In  fact  been 
given  tactical  nuclear  authority.  The  reve- 
latlon  did  not  shake,  so  far  as  I  can  observe 
the  consciences  of  most  of  those  who  had 
earUer  reported  my  suggestion  as  one  of 
alarming  folly.) 

Lest  you  get  the  Idea  that  all  thu  double- 
standard  business  is  past  history,  let  me  refer 
to  a  few  current  examples  of  two-faced  Ub- 
eraU    at    work.     Hate    literature?    You  re- 
member how.  during  the  period  of  mourning 
foUowlng  the  assasslnaUon  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, even  the  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United 
States  referred  to  the  climate  of  "hate"  that 
breeds   such    violence.     Uberals   everywhere 
began  to  hate  hate,  so  to  speak.    What  about 
today,  when  many  of  them  also  dislike  the 
incumbent  President?    The  double  standard 
goes  to  work.     There  Is  now  in  wide  circula- 
tion a  lltUe  booklet  entitled  MacBird—a  play 
which  uses  Macbeth  as  its  model.    It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  poliucal  saUre.    And  what  doe* 
It  have  to  say?    It  simply  sets  up  a  Eltua- 
uon   In    which    the   character   representing 
President  Johnson  plots  the  assassination  of 
the   character   representing  President  Ken- 
nedy.    And  what  does  the  author,  one  Bar- 
bara Oarson,  have  to  say  about  this  "funny" 
idea?     "It  doesn't  worry  me  if  people  thln4 
he  killed  Kennedy."  she  is  quoted  as  saying. 
Do  liberals  rush  to  heap  hate  labels  on  her 
and  her  work?    Not  at  all.    The  highly  re- 
garded liberal  crtUc  Dwlght  Macdonald  calli 
it  "the  funmest"  political  satire  he's  read  In 
years.     The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  fountainheads  of  Uberal  re- 
straint, have  glowed  over  It.  and  Yale's  drama 
school  has  given  the  authoress  a  »5,000  fel- 
lowship!    81c  Semper  Hate! 

Or.  take  an  example  that  I  read  even  while 
writing  this.  In  his  syndicated  newspaper 
colimin  of  December  16.  Joseph  Alsop  say» 
that  I  support  Richard  Nixon  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  for  1968  "beyond  any  doubt 
at  all.  because  he  has  indicated  to  Goldwater 
that,  If  nominated,  he  will  adopt  the  South- 
em  strategy'  that  Goldwater  Invented  and 
stm  favors."  He  goes  on  to  make  It  clear 
this  strategy  Is  a  racist  strategy.  (By  the 
way,  Alsop  Invented  the  "Southern  strategy" 
slogan.) 

Joseph  Alsop  may  not  have  any  doubts;  he 
also  hasn't  any  facts.  It  is  "beyond  any 
doubt"  flat  dishonesty  to  say  that  Richard 
Nixon  has  Indicated  to  me  that  he  will  foUow 
any  particular  strategy  If  I  support  him.  It 
Is  a  flat  misrepresentation  and  not  true  to 
say  that  I  favor  a  racist  strategy  of  any 
sort.  In  any  section,  for  any  excuse,  under 
any  circumstance.  I  reject  It.  I  abhor  It. 
I  have  never  accepted  It,  and  I  have  never 
permitted  It.  I  am  not  a  racist,  Mr.  Alsop, 
and  you  do  every  standard  of  objective  truth, 
commentary,  and  reportage  a  disservice  when 
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you  say  that  I  am  ot  that  t  favor  a  racist 
strategy,  or  that  Mr.  Nixon  does. 

But  the  double  standard  takes  care  of 
that.  Mr.  Alsop  and  his  friends  object  to  the 
smear  technique  only  when  applied  to  them- 
selves or  their  friends. 

In  not  a  single  one  of  the  examples  men- 
tioned would  I  argue  for  a  moment  against 
the  right  of  the  reporter  to  express  whatever 
opinion  of  me  he  might  have.  Nor  am  I  even 
arguing  that  a  man  should  not  have  the 
right  to  distort  the  truth  or  even  reverse  It  In 
an  open  society  where  a  free  exchange  of 
Ideas  would  provide  a  natural  and  effective 
antidote  and  counterbalance.  At  any  rate, 
I  would  not  argue  that  we  should  take  any 
form  of  action  that  would  give  anyone  the 
power  to  compel  these  men  to  behave  differ- 
ently. 

My  argiunent,  which  may  seem  more  Uke 
a  cry  In  the  wilderness  at  this  late  date,  is 
simply  for  every  American  to  examine  his 
premises  and  hie  standards  when  it  comes 
to  so-called  facts  and  fairness.  If  it  is  a 
fact  for  liberals.  It  must  also  be  a  fact  for 
conservatives. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  on  the  right 
who  have  their  own  double  standard  of  fair- 
ness, and  I  deplore  that  Just  as  heartily.  But 
there  are  frequent  and  ample  outcries 
against  that.  There  are  safeguards  aplenty. 
Not  so  with  the  double  standards  of  the  left. 
Uberals  do  not  even  seem  aware  that  they 
ore  practicing  a  double  standard,  a  two- 
faced  fairness,  a  spread-eagle  truth. 

In  short,  I'm  not  looking  for  retraction  or 
apology— Just  simple  recognition  of  the  facts 
and  the  useful,  thoughtful  reflection  which 
we  might  expect  to  follow  such  a  recognition. 
But  I'm  still  not  holding  my  breath  waiting 
for  It  to  happen. 
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INEQUITABLE  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
toe   request    of    the    gentleman    fnMn 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NEI^en.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  many  of  my  colleagrues  In 
sponsoring  legislation  to  relieve  the  great 
problem  of  Inequitable  agricultural  im- 
ports.   New  and  broader  machinery  is 
needed  to  control  foreign  farm  commod- 
ities displacing  American  markets.    Cer- 
tain farm  Imports  have  risen  so  fast  and 
to  such  a  great  level  that  large  numbers 
or  domestic  farmers  are  suffering  de- 
pressed prices.    This  is  happening  in  a 
period  of  rapidly  rising  production  costs, 
increasing  the  damage  from  cheap  for- 
eign imports,  and  while  parity  stands  at 
f«  ,no!'*?*  ^^"^^  s*"ce  1934.    Prom  1965 
to  1966,  total  beef  and  veal  product  im- 
ports rose  27  percent;  meat  Imports  un- 
aer  the  meat  Import  quota  amendment, 
«  percent;  pork  product  Imports.  14  per- 
cent; Iamb  product  Imports,  19  percent, 
and  mutton  product  Imports.  102  per- 
cent. 

Pn!;'i^f/^f '^  '^^^  product  imports  in  mUk 
equivalent  were  up  a  startling  300  per- 
aIZ  ^^^  ^'"^  year,  the  number  of 
aa  ry  cows  in  America  declined  by  1.1 

SnS-  ^H.9.h  of  this  drop  is  due  to  dairy 

manv  «f  P^^    ^^""^    account   for 

wen?n.?/  V*  f^'^^^  ^^■T'  fa"n«  that 
went  out  of  existence  last  year.    Mean- 

bia  nU  'T"  *^°^^  °f  production  keep  go- 
"iK  up.   Last  month,  the  parity  Index  of 


prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and 
services  was  up  13  points  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  parity  index  for  wages 
and  taxes  alone  was  up  about  14  per- 
cent. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  high  level 
of  these  Imports,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
because  foreign  producers  are  usurping 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  domestic 
market,  but  also  because  farm  parity 
stood  at  74  as  of  March  30. 

I  have  already  introduced  the  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1987.  and  I  firmly  believe 
It  Is  a  necessary  and  prudent  piece  of 
egislation.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  price-depressing  agricultural  im- 
ports goes  beyond  just  the  dairy  Industry. 
The  Increase  in  Imports  in  agricultural 
goods  is  quite  general.  For  reasons  I 
have  cited,  broader  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. The  blU  I  propose  would  amend 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  to  include 
not  only  those  goods  that  are  covered 
presently  under  section  22.  but  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  that  is  threatened 
by  Increased  Imports. 

Under  the  present  law,  only  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  recommend  that 
the  President  request  an  investigation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  recommend 
immediate  Presidential  action  curtailing 
Imports.  The  Secretary  may  take  this 
action  only  when  he  has  cause  to  believe 
that  programs  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment are  endangered  by  imports. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  President  or 
any  interested  party,  such  as  industry 
groups,  either  House  of  Congress,  or  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  either  body 
could  request  an  investigation.  The 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  promptly  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  file  its  report  within  90  days. 
It  would  determine  whether  any  agricul- 
tural commodities  were  being  imported 
Into  the  country  in  such  Increased  quan- 
tities as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  producers  of  like 
agricultural  products. 

If  this  investigation  uncovered  evi- 
dence of  serious  Injury,  or  if  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
or  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
so  resolved,  the  Tariff  Commission  would 
hold  hearings. 

If  the  hearings  then  showed  that  do- 
mestic producers  or  farm  support  pro- 
grams were  being  Injured  or  threatened, 
the  Commission  would  make  a  report 
with  recommendations  to  the  President. 
If  he  failed  to  act  on  this  recommenda- 
tion, the  Congress  could  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  enact  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  through  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  recent  exam- 
ple of  why  this  legislation  is  vitally 
needed.  Instead  of  requesting  emergency 
action  to  govern  the  rate  of  dairy  im- 
ports flooding  the  country,  earlier  this 
month  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
quested an  investigation.  If  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  were  law.  that  in- 
vestigation would  have  been  held  months 
ago.  The  President  and  the  Congress 
would  have  had  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  appropriate 
action  would  have  been  taken. 

This  bill  to  protect  American  agricul- 
ture from  unwarranted  imports  Is  not 
aimed  at  protecting  inefficient  produc- 
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Won.  but  at  preventing  foreign  producers 
from  throwing  American  markets  out  of 
balance.    For  example,  in  1962  and  1963 
imports  of  beef  were  permitted  to  rise 
to  disastrous  levels,  driving  many  live- 
stock men  out  of  business.     When  im- 
ports were  finaUy  restricted,  beef  prices 
rose  sharply,  thus  drawing  farmers  back 
into  beef  production.    This  rise  in  beef 
production  came  at  the  same  time  dairy 
Imports  were  rising,  pushing  men  out  of 
the  dairy  Industry.     Beef  quotas  were 
then  raised  again.    Because  of  this  ac- 
tion, high  U.S.  beef  output  collided  with 
increased  Imports.    Such  arbitrary  im- 
port policies  and  reversals  have  helped 
produce  the  poor  state  of  the  meat  and 
dairy  market  today. 

In  addition,  we  also  do  a  disservice  to 
foreign  competitors  when  we  do  not  have 
a  stable  market  at  home.  At  a  given 
price,  it  Is  possible  to  figure  how  much  of 
a  given  commodity  the  market  will  ab- 
sorb. When  we  have  an  imbalanced 
market,  Importers  cannot  plan  on  how 
much  we  will  buy  in  a  given  year  and 
WlU  tend  to  overproduce.  This  leads  to 
dumping,  at  great  cost  not  only  to  the 
foreign  producers,  but  to  the  disruption 
of  our  markets  and  producers. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  reaction  time  could  well  be  cut 
so  that  we  could  have  a  more  stable  agri- 
cultural market  in  goods  subject  to  im- 
port competition. 

We  have  experienced  in  the  past  5 
years  several  Instances  where  the  actions 
taken  on  imports  have  been  too  little  or 
too  late.  Providing  other  channels  for 
initiative  has  become  necessary,  will 
speed  action,  and  provide  better  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

There  Is  one  final  point,    it  should  be 
clearly  imderstood  we  cannot  continue 
selling  on  the  international  market  with- 
out purchasing.    We  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  in  agricultural  goods 
and  we  should  be  able  to  maintain  it 
after  implementing  this  legislation.    But 
the  fact  is.  Imports  of  all  supplementary 
goods — those  items  that  are  In  competi- 
tion   with     domestic     producers — grew 
from  1965  to  1966  by  17  percent,  while 
our  commercial  exports  for  dollars  grew 
at  only  9.4  percent.    Many  Important 
U.S.  export  categories  actually  showed  a 
marked    decline    in    1966    from    1965 
Dairy  exports   were  down   36  percent, 
total  animal  and  animal  product  exports 
were  down  8  percent,  and  cotton  exports 
were  down  11  percent.    In  part,  this  is 
due  to  new  trade  barriers  erected  abroad 
Because  I  believe  this  bill  would  be 
effective  and  because  it  is  needed  now.  I 
urge  its  consideration  and  support. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ELEMENTARY- 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quu]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  days  there  has  been  mounted  within 
the  Johnson  administration  tm  attack  of 
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Incredible  dimensions  on  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  authorize  block 
grants  to  the  States  for  certain  of  Its 
programs  beginning  July  1,  1968. 

This  attack  has  dealt  In  misinforma- 
tion, outright  misrepresentation,  and 
fear,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reply  to  every  such  allegation. 
Two  matters,  however,  have  seemed  to 
me  extremely  Important  to  address,  and 
I  have  done  so  through  clarifying 
changes  in  the  amendment  to  be 
proposed. 

First.  There  is  the  allegaUon  that 
Southern  and  border  States  would  "lose 
money"  under  the  formula  I  have  pro- 
posed. This  Is  absolutely  erroneous,  be- 
cause it  is  based  upon  a  theoretical  au- 
thorization for  the  present  act  which, 
imder  the  committee  bill  (H.R.  7819), 
would  require  full  appropriation  of  funds 
for  tiUe  I  of  the  act.  Without  such  full 
appropriation — an  unlikely  event  since 
it  Is  more  than  double  the  President's 
budget  request  for  next  year — every  State 
except  three  would  get  less  money  under 
the  committee  bill  than  under  my 
amendment.  These  three  are  Alaska, 
New  York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  order  to  dispel  all  such  fears,  how- 
ever, my  amendment  will  contain  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

8k:.  703 (c)  The  amount  of  any  State's 
allotment  under  BUbeectJon  (a)  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shaU  not  be  lees  than  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Its  allotments  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  under  titles  I,  n.  m. 
and  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
BducaUon  Act  of  1066. 

The  other  concern  was  far  more  im- 
portant— that  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate school  pupils  and  teachers  could  in 
any  way  be  imperiled  by  the  language  of 
my  amendment.  That  matter  has  now 
been  resolved. 

My  amendment  from  the  very  begin- 
ning contained  the  same  language  as  the 
present  act  respecting  participation  of 
private  school  children  in  the  benefits  of 
the  program,  and  even  increased  the 
types  of  assistance  which  could  be  made 
available.  However,  I  have  been  happy 
to  cooperate  with  all  Interested  parties 
in  writing  in  clarifying  language  to  make 
even  more  explicit  the  intent,  first,  that 
the  Federal  block  grants  would  not  be 
commingled  with  State  funds  to  be  spent 
for  general  educational  purposes,  but 
would  be  separate  funds  to  be  spent  for 
special  programs;  and  second,  that  pri- 
vate school  children  would  enjoy  the 
same  degree  of  participation  In  these 
programs  financed  under  my  amendment 
as  they  now  do  under  titles  I  and  n  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  will 
speak  for  Itself  on  both  these  points,  so 
I  am  inserting  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  with  the  modifications  agreed 
upon,  so  that  every  interested  person  may 
Judge  for  himself: 

H.R.  8883 
A  bill  to  amend   the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  to  continue 
the   authorized   programs   after   June   30, 
1968.  through  block  grants  to  the  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Block  Grants  Amendment  Act  of 
1967". 

Part    A — ^Duxation    of   and    Autbokization 
roR  Programs 

Sec.  101.  (a)  (1)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(2)  SecUon  201(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "•160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1968;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968." 

(b)(1)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(2)  Section  301  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "•600,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968:  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "jeOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968." 

(c)  (1)  Section  501  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,". 

(2)  Section  601(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "•60.000,000 '  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "•65,000.000". 

(d)(1)  Section  601(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.". 

(2)  Section  601(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "•160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "9160.000.000  each 
fOT  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(e)  Section  706(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Jime  30.  1968."  the  fol- 
lowing:  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,". 

(f)  (1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), U  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1967"  and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1968". 

(2)  SecUon  16  (15)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1962-1963"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1963-19«4". 

(g)  Sections  2(a).  3(b),  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  wherever  it  occurs  and 
InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "1969". 
Part  B — Block  Qrantb  to  the  Statzs  rib 

CoNxiNxriNo  Editcatiokal  Progress 
Sec.  102.  (a)  TiUe  Vn  of  such  Act  is  re- 
designated as  title  vm.  and  the  sections  re- 
designated accordingly,  and  all  references  to 
any  such  secUon  in  that  or  any  other  law. 
or  In  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  amended  so 
as  to  refer  to  such  section  as  so  designated, 
(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serUng a  new  title  Vn  as  follows: 

"TITLE  vn— BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  THE 
STATES  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS 

AUTHORIZATION     ON     CONTINUINO     BASIS 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  To  the  end  of  enhancing 
the  fundamental  capability  of  the  several 
States  to  make  effective  progress  In  meeting 
educaUonal  needs,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
type  of  programs  Initiated  imder  other  Fed- 
eral educational  legislation  without  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  inherent  in  a  pro- 
liferation of  categorical  Federal  grants,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorised  f«-  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  each  succeed 
Ing  fiscal  year,  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  broad  purposes  set  forth  in  thU  pan 
and  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  thew 
grants  will  replace  those  authorized  und»r 
Utles  I.  II.  ni.  and  V  of  this  Act, 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  granu 
under  this  part  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  approprUted  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1060.  the  sum  of  •3.000.000,000  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  'such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  con. 
Unued  educaUonal  progress. 

"AliOTMENTB    or   TVffOS 

"Sec.  702.  (a)(1)  From  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and,  first  shall 
allot  such  amount  among  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  under  this  Utle,  and  then  may 
use  reserved  funds  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grants  and  contracts  for  special  projecu 
and  educational  planning  as  provided  in  sec- 
Uon 707.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  raUon  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  product 
of — 

"(A)  the  school-age  populaUon  of  the 
State,  and 

"(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2) ).  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States. 

"(2)  The  allotment  raUo'  for  any  Sute 
shall  be  100  per  centxim  less  the  product  of 
(A)  60  per  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  Income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  the  allotment  raUo  shall  in  no  case 
be  less  than  33 '/j  per  centum  or  more  than 
66%  per  centum.  The  allotment  raUos  shall 
be  computed  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  daU 
available  to  him  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 
"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part— 
"(A)  The  term  'child  of  school  age'  means 
a  member  of  the  populaUon  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 
"(B)  The  term  'United  SUtes"  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(C)  The  term  Income  per  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  State  or  for  the  United  SUtes 
means  the  total  personal  Income  for  the  State 
and  the  United  States,  respectively,  divided 
by  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
such  sute  and  In  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  Stales 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  (or 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  SUtes 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  SUt« 
under  this  subseoUon  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  for  that  year. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  be  leas  than  the  aggregate  amount  of  Its 
allotmenU  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1068.  under  Utles  I,  n,  UI,  and  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of 
1»«6. 
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"USES  or  FEOBIAL  FtTKOS 


"Sec.  703.  Grants  under  this  pert  may  be 
used,  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  secUon  704,  for — 

"(1)  programs  and  projects  (Including  the 
acquislUon  of  equipment  and,  where  neces- 
sary, the  construction  of  school  facilities) 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  which  give  the  highest  priority 
to  school  attendance  areas  having  high  con- 
centraUons  of  such  children; 

"(2)  the  provision  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  laboratory  and  other  InstrucUon- 
al  equipment,  and  audiovisual  equipment 
for  use  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  State; 

"(3)  the  establishment  and  operaUon  of 
supplementary  educational  centers  to  serve 
broad  educaUonal  needs  by  Involving  the 
public  and  private  educational,  cultural,  and 
arUsUc  reeources  of  oooununitles  and  by 
conducting  experimental  and  Innovative 
programs  related  to  regional  and  national 
programs  of  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment: 

"(4)  the  strengthening  of  State  leadership 
and  supervision  provided  through  the  State 
educaUonal  agencies,  and  the  Initiation  of 
comprehensive  educational  planning  to  Iden- 
tify and  attack  educational  problems  on  a 
continuing  basis: 

"(5)  the  provision  of  educational  tesUng 
and  counseling  and  guidance  services  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools; 

"(6)  the  Improvement  of  In-service  teach- 
er educaUon  programs,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  efforts  to  Improve  the  recruitment 
of  teachers,  particularly  for  service  In  inner- 
city  and  Isolated  rural  schools  which  expe- 
rience problems  of  recruitment; 

"(7)  programs  designed  to  Improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  In  Insti- 
tutions for  the  handicapped,  or  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children;  and 

"(8)  other  si>eclal  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  State  and  to  pro- 
mote equal  educational  opportunities. 

"STATE  PLANS  AND  APPUCATIONB 

"Sbc.704.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  Utle  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner,  through  Its  State 
educaUonal   agency,   a  State   plan   which— 

"(1)  sete  forth  a  program  for  expending 
funds  under  this  part  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  secUon  703  and  Indicates  the  prob- 
able allocation  of  funds  for  these  general 
purposes; 

"(2)  provides  that  (A)  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  funds  allotted  or  re- 
allotted under  section  702  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  to  fund  programs  and  projects 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  (as  provided 
by  section  703(1) ),  and  (B)  not  less  than  7 
per  centum  of  the  funds  allotted  or  re- 
allotted under  section  702  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  for  the  provision  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  laboratory  and  other  In- 
structional equipment,  and  audiovisual 
equipment  (as  provided  by  section  703(2)); 

"(3)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  consistent 
With  the  number  of  children  attending  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
school  attendance  areas  selected  for  pro- 
grams under  section  703,  provision  will  be 
made  on  an  equitable  basis  for  Including 
special  educaUonal  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  dual  en- 
rollment, educaUonal  radio  and  television, 
mobile  educational  services  and  equipment, 
and  other  special  educational  arrangements) 
in  which  such  children  can  participate; 

"(4)  provides  that  arrangements  (whether 
through  the  State  educaUonal  agency  or 
some  other  State  agency  or  commission)  for 
the  dUtribuUon  of  library  reeources,  text- 
books, laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  and  audiovisual  equipment  and 
CXm 684— Part  6 


materials  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils 
shall  Include  provisions  for  the  loan  of  such 
resources,  textbooks,  equipment,  and  mate- 
rials on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils  In  nonpublic  schools; 

"(6)  contains  assurances  that  the  highest 
priority  In  the  use  of  funds  under  this  title 
will  be  given  to  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  experiencing  the  greatest  educa- 
tional difficulties  because  of  such  factors  as: 
(A)  heavy  concentrations  of  economically 
and  culturally  deprived  children.  (B)  rapid 
Increases  In  school  enrollment  which  over- 
whelm the  financial  resources  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  (C)  geographic  Isola- 
tion and  economic  depression  in  particular 
areas  of  the  State; 

"(6)  provides  that  any  local  educaUonal 
agency  or  other  applicant  for  assistance  un- 
der this  title  which  Is  denied  such  assistance 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  State  educaUonal  agency; 

"(7)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
designed  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  not  be  conamlngled  with  State  funds  and 
win  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  Increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  private  school  funds  that  would 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
made  available  for  library  resources,  text- 
books, laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  and  other  printed  and  published 
Instructional  materials,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  State,  local,  and  private  school 
funds; 

" (8)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  public  agency)  under  this  tlUe; 
and 

"(9)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section  (a). 

"PAYMENTS   TO    STATES 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  702  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
In  carrying  out  Its  State  plan.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustmenu  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpajrments. 

"(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  secUon  704(b)  and  in  which 
no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law  to  con- 
duct educational  testing  or  to  provide  library 
resources,  textbooks,  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  equipment,  audiovisual  equip- 
ment and  materials,  or  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  for  the 
use  of  children  and  teachers  in  any  one  or 
more  elementary  or  secondary  schools  In 
such  State,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange 
for  such  tesUng  and  for  the  provision  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  such  library  resourcee, 
textbooks,  or  other  Instructional  materials 
and  equipment  for  such  use  and  shaU  pay 
the  coat  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  out  of 
that  State's  allotment. 

"PUBLIC  CONTROL  OP  LIBRARY  RESOURCES,  TEXT- 
BOOKS, LABORATORY  AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTION- 
AL EQUIPMENT,  AUDIOVISUAL  EQUIPMENT  AND 
MATERIALS.  AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATE- 
RIAL AND  TYPES  WHICH  MAY  BE  AVAILABLE 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  Tltie  to  library  resources, 
textbooks,  laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  audiovisual  eqiUpment  and  mate- 


rials, and  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  Utle.  and  control  and  admlnlstraUon  of 
their  use,  shaU  vest  only  In  a  public  agency. 
"(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks,  lab- 
oratory, and  other  Instructional  equipment, 
audiovisual  equipment  and  materials,  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Utle  for  use  of  children  and  teachers  In  any 
school  In  any  State  shall  be  limited  to  those 
which  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  educational  authority  or  agency 
for  use,  or  are  used.  In  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  that  State. 

"SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  From  the  funds  reserved  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sectton  702, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  projects  for 
developing  State  leadership  or  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  services  which  hold  prom- 
ise of  making  a  substanUal  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  problems  common  to  the 
State  educational  agencies  of  all  or  several 
States,  (2)  to  arrange  for  Interchanges  of 
personnel  between  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  and  the  several  States  (as  pro- 
vided by  section  507  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  provi- 
sions of  such  secUon  being  Incorporated  here- 
in by  reference),  and  (3)  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  State  educational  agen- 
cy or  agencies,  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  and  private  agencies.  InsUtu- 
Uons,  and  organizations  for  projects  for  the 
Improvement  or  expansion  of  educaUonal 
planning  on  a  regional.  Interstate,  or  metro- 
politan area  basis. 

"(b)  Payment*'tinder  this  secUon  nay  be 
made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine,  except  that  payments  to  a  private 
agency.  InsUtutlon,  or  organization  conduct- 
ed for  profit  shall  be  In  accordance  vrtth  a 
contract  fw  specified  services. 

"LEGISLATIVE  INTENT 

"Sec.  708.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
enacUng  this  title  that  the  States  shall  have 
utmost  freedom,  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  704,  to  use  th«  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  Improvement  and 
strengthening  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  within  each  State  by  meeting  edu- 
caUonal needs  which  the  State  determines 
are  most  urgent.  Accordingly,  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  directed  to  administer  the  program 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  paperwork,  JusUficatlons  and  negoUatlon 
required  of  applicants  and  to  expedite  the 
transmission  of  funds  to  the  States.  To  that 
end,  questions  of  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
are  to  be  resolved  by  broad,  rather  than  nar- 
row. Interpretations  and.  whenever  possible, 
in  favor  of  the  programs  proposed  by  the 
State. 

"ADMINISTRATION   OP  STATE  PLANS 

"Sec  709.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  application  submitted 
under  secUon  704,  or  any  modification  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  educa- 
Uonal agency  submitting  the  application 
reasonable  notice  and  oi>portunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  under  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  application  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  704(a) ,  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  ootnply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision,  the  Ocfnmls- 
sloner  shall  notify  such  State  educational 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
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eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  under 
tbiM  aue  until  he  la  aatlafled  that  there  la 
nolonger  any  such  lallxire  to  comply. 

"(c)  AU  laborera  and  mechanlca  employed 
by  contractors  or  aubcontractora  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  any 
project  under  thla  section  ahall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevalUng  on 
slmUar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  as 
amended  (40  U3.C.  276a— 276a-6) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  ahall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  In  this  clause,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  i960  (16 
P-R.  3176;   5  U.S.C.   133z-16),  and  section  2 

?rV^*  ^*'*  °'  ''^*  "•  ^^3*'  *8  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c) . 

"JTTDiciAi,  asvtrw 

-h1'?^w  ''}?■  ^*^  "  *°y  S****  ^  dlssatUfled 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  an  appUcatlon  sub- 
mitted under  section  704(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  709(b),  such  State  may. 
within  sUty  days  after  noUce  of  such  acUon. 
me  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmit- 
ted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
me  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  based  his  action  as  pro- 
vided in  secUon  2112  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  w»"ud»j 

"(b)  The  midlngs  of  fact  by  the  Commls- 
!l  T;J^  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  aiS^may  mo^^ 
hU  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 

^.^™^'*  Of  the  further  proceedings. 
..m^Kl^^  ^"^^  "^^  ^*v«  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 

mL\  ^?K-  ^  ^^"'^  °'-  *«  P*rt.  The  judg^ 
SI  the  <,f.nr"''^^'^*"  ^  ""''J^'  to  "View 
,,L„  ^"P'e'^e  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certlflcaUon  as  provld^ 
m^««tlon    1264   Of   title   28.   United   StSS 
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GEORGE  STAFFORD.  OP  KANSAS 
BECOMES  MEMBER  OP  INTER ' 
STATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a*k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mnsjr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  sig- 
nificant day  for  ECansas.  At  3  this  af- 
ternoon. George  M.  Stafford,  of  Valley 
Palls.  Kans..  will  be  sworn  in  as  the  first 
Kansan  to  serve  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  In  its  80-year  history. 

In  taking  over  his  new  duties  at  this 
toportant  Federal  agency,  George  Staf- 
ford brings  many  years  of  administrative 
experience  to  this  level  of  Government 
service.  He  has  served  on  the  staff  of 
our  senior  Senator,  the  Honorable  Frank 
Carlson,  for  over  20  years,  and  this  in 
itself  is  one  of  his  highest  recommenda- 
tions for  the  post.  He  Is  devoted,  loyal 
effective,  and  dedicated  to  giving  his  very 
best  In  every  situation. 

George  Stafford's  nomination  evoked 
considerable  editorial  praise  from  the 


leading  papers  in  Kansas.    The  Topeka 
State  Journal  wrote: 

The  appointment  Is  a  good  one.  for  SUfTord 
has  had  long  experience  In  statecraft  as 
Prank  Carlson's  private  secretary  when  Carl- 
son was  governor  and  as  his  administrative 
assUtant  for  the  more  than  16  years  he  has 
been  U.S.  Senator. 

The  Manhattan  Mercury  stated : 
Stafford  will  be  a  great  credit  to  the  ICC 
and  the  appointee  Is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
pUshed  Kansans  we  know.  The  whole  state 
basks  In  the  refiected  glory  of  the  high  ap- 
pointment to  this  most-deeervlng  native  son 
of  Valley  Palls. 

From  the  Wichita  Eagle,  this  recom- 
mendation: 

He  also  would  bring  to  the  position  a  great 
deal  of  understanding  and  deep  personal  m- 
tegrlty.  He  would  serve  the  nation  weU  and 
bring  honor  to  Kansas. 

The  El  Etorado  Times  had  this  to  say: 
It  begins  to  look  as  U  George  Stafford  who 
has  kept  modestly  behind  the  scenes  In  the 
CarUon  entourage.  Is  on  the  way  up  to  an 
Unportant  place  In  government.  Which  goes 
to  show  that  a  man  as  smart,  capable  and 
obUglng  as  Is  George  Stafford.  Is  seldom  over- 
looked when  Jobs  requiring  brains  and  com- 
mon sense  are  waiting  to  be  filled. 

Under  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Good 
Appointment"  in  the  Lawrence  Dally 
Journal- World.  George  Stafford  gets  this 
kind  of  boost: 

President  Johnson  has  chosen  well  and 
Stafford  can  be  expected  to  measure  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  ofBce  .  .  .  The  Public 
would  have  more  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
of  government  If  we  had  more  men  of  the 
suture  and  ablUty  of  Stafford  In  places  of 
public  trust. 

Based  upon  what  the  people  who  know 
George  Stafford  best  have  to  say.  the  Na- 
tion can  be  assured  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  who  takes  office 
today  will  measure  up,  will  be  respon- 
sible, and  wUl  serve  with  distinction. 

I  am  moved  to  add  my  own  endorse- 
ment to  all  that  has  been  written  and 
offer  my  own  best  wishes  to  George 
Stafford  for  a  long  and  eventful  career 
as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  knowing  that  each  day  of 
service  in  his  new  position  will  add  to  his 
record  as  an  outstanding  public  servant. 
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STARS  AND  STRIPES  STRUGGLES 
TO  STAY  FREE 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RuMsnxD]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  of  March  16.  1967, 
a  lengthy  commentary  on  the  Govern- 
ment management  of  news.  Included  in 
my  remarks,  were  over  50  alleged  in- 
stances of  military  news  management  In- 
volving the  European  edition  of  Stars 
and  Stripes,  a  dally  newspaper  servicing 
more  than  a  half  million  Americans 
overseas. 

James  M.  Halbe.  assistant  foreign  edi- 
tor of  Business  Week,  has  recently  writ- 


ten an  article  on  the  same  subject  pub- 
lished In  Dateline  magazine,  an  annual 
publication  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
Mr  Halbe.  a  former  Stars  and  Stripes 
staff  member,  traces  the  efforts  of  the 
civilian  editorial  staff  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  find  some  recourse  from  Army 
censorship  other  than  by  "appealing  to 
the  officers  doing  the  censoring." 

The  article  attributes  the  Defense  De- 
partment's present  troubles  to  the  fact 
that  the  role  General  Elsenhower  filled 
during  World  War  n.  in  preventing  miU- 
tary  Interference  with  Stars  and  Stripes 
"has  gone  unfilled  for  22  years." 

The  complete  text  of  the  article  fol- 
lows: 

Stass  and  Stkwm  STRuocLm  To  Stat  Pan 
(By  James  M.  Halbe) 
This  year,  the  25th  for  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Europe,  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable years  In  Its  history.  It  marks  the  re- 
discovery by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  staff  of  an 
effective  recourse  from  arbitrary  censorship 
that  the  newspaper  has  not  enjoyed  since 
World  War  n.  when  General  Elsenhower  wm 
both  the  supreme  AlUed  commander  and  the 
supreme  Stars  and  Stripes  advocate. 

That  recourse  Is  the  Moss  Committee  the 
Hotise  subcommittee  on  government  Infor- 
mation, of  which  Rep.  John  Moss  (D-Callf.) 
Is  chairman.  Because  of  protests  to  thU 
conunlttee: 

The  Defense  Department's  scheme  to  create 
a  Pentagon-controlled  monopoly  on  the  flow 
of  all  news  to  OIs  overseas  has  been  blocked. 

The  Defense  Department's  secret  ban  on 
the  publication  In  Stars  and  Stripes  of  an 
Associated  Press  article  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  has  been  exposed. 

The  Army's  attempt  to  censor  the  news  of 
the  arrest  In  California  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Germany  George  McGhee's  son  has  back- 
fired badly.  creaUng  a  flurry  of  publicity 
that  the  original  news  Item  would  never 
have  received. 

A  list  of  more  than  60  examples  of  Army 
and  Air  Force  attempts  to  manage  the  news 
in  Stars  and  Stripes  during  the  last  six  years 
has  been  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R-IU).  a  member 
of  the  Moss  Committee. 

The  only  tragedy  In  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
affair  has  been  wrought  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. It  not  only  tolerated  the  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  Colonel  George  E.  Moranda 
from  his  post  as  chief  Information  officer  of 
the  Army  In  Europe,  but  It  publicly 
denounced  him  as  "unsuitable"  for  the  Job. 
Oolonel  Moranda 's  offense:  trying  to  protect 
the  Army  from  certain  embarrassment  by 
counselling  against  censoring  the  McGhee 
story  out  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  then,  having 
lost  the  battle.  Immediately  complying  with 
an  order  to  do  so. 

Obviously  something  has  gone  wrong 
somewhere.  Certainly  neither  the  Army 
nor  the  Defense  Department  expected  this 
kind  of  trouble.     What  happened? 

The  simplest  explanation  Is  that  the  role 
Elsenhower  played  In  protecting  the  Integrity 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  has  gone  imfilled  for 
22  years.  Elsenhower  understood  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  the  military  to  ordam 
righteousness  by  fiat,  and  the  danger  It 
poeed  for  both  the  credibility  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  simply  for- 
bade any  mUltary  meddling  with  the  paper. 

When  Stars  and  Stripes  was  recreated  In 
London  on  April  18.  1942.  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  the  Army  chief  of  staff  Issued  a 
statement  noting  that  Its  World  War  I 
predecessor  had  been  a  major  factor  In  sus- 
taining the  morale  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

"We  have  Pershing's  authority  for  the 
statement  that  no  official  control  ever  was 
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exercised  over  the  matter  which  went  into 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,"  wrote  Manhall  In 
the  first  Issue  In  World  War  U.  "It  always 
was  entirely  for  and  by  the  soldier.  This 
policy  Is  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  new 
publication." 

Elsenhower  made  Marshall's  order  stick. 
So  did  the  staff.  Bob  Moora.  managing 
editor  of  the  wartime  London  edition  (and 
now  an  executive  with  RCA  In  Camden, 
NJ.).  remembers  that  "the  staff  had  to  fight 
to  withstand  the  pressures  of  well-meaning 
but  lU-advlsed  officers  to  use  the  paper  for 
propaganda  purposes,  for  personal  publicity, 
or  as  a  headquarters  directive." 

The  staff's  standard  brushoff  to  would-be 
abusers  of  Stars  and  Stripes  was  to  refer 
them  to  Elsenhower  for  "authorization"  to 
publish  their  pet  news  Item.  The  staff  also 
maintained  a  private  "out-of -channels"  pipe- 
line to  Ike — a  Syracuse  bookie  named  BUI, 
who  was  a  back-slapping  pal  of  Captain 
Harry  Butcher,  Elsenhower's  naval  aide. 

When  Lieutenant  General  George  Patton 
made  his  now-famous  threat  to  ban  Stars 
and  Stripes  from  the  ITilrd  Army  because 
of  a  Bill  Mauldln  cartoon  he  didn't  like,  BUI 
the  Bookie  called  Harry.  Elsenhower  Imme- 
diately wrote  a  letter  to  his  deputy,  stating. 
"A  great  deal  of  pressure  has  been  brought 
upon  me  In  the  past  to  abolish  such  things 
as  Mauldln's  cartoons,  the  B-Bag,  etc.  You 
will  make  sure  that  the  responsible  officer 
knows  he  Is  not  to  Interfere  In  matters  of 
this  kind.  If  he  believes  a  specific  violation 
of  good  sense  or  good  Judgment  has  occurred, 
be  may  bring  It  to  my  personal  attention." 

General  Mark  Clark  provided  the  same  kind 
of  protection  for  Stars  and  Stripes'  Medi- 
terranean edition. 

Elsenhower,  Clark,  Marshall,  and  Pershing 
wanted  Stars  and  Stripes  to  be  Jxist  one 
thing — 3  newspaper.  AU  of  the  generals  who 
have  conunanded  U.S.  forces  In  Germany 
since  Elsenhower  have  wanted  the  newspaper 
to  be  a  house  organ  as  well. 

The  most  notable  example  of  overplay  In 
Stars  and  Stripes  In  recent  years  was  the 
retirement  In  1962  of  General  Bruce  Clarke 
as  Army  commander  In  Europe.  Fourteen 
times  between  March  30  and  April  30  Clarke 
made  Page  1  of  Stars  and  Stripes — almost 
entirely  by  paying  farewell  visits  to  military 
units.  His  retirement  ceremony  and  the 
change  of  command  on  AprU  30.  of  course, 
became  the  most  Important  news  event  In 
the  world  In  the  Issue  of  May  1. 

The  Army  also  has  traditionally  served  as 
self-appointed  public  relations  agent  for  the 
American  Express  Company  In  Europe. 
When  Amexco  changes  the  Interest  rates  or 
terms  of  deposits  In  the  banking  facilities 
It  operates  on  U.S.  military  posts,  the  Army 
makes  the  announcement  not  Amexco. 

And  consider  this  lead  from  a  Page  1  etary 
In  this  Issue  of  January  31,  1963: 

"Heidelberg  (Special)— The  following  press 
release  was  received  Wednesday  from  the 
(West  German)  Federal  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomics for  transmittal  to  U.S.  Army  Europe." 

Prom  the  U.S.  military's  standpoint,  the 
AP,  UPI.  and  Stars  and  Stripes'  own  reporters 
are  merely  loopholes  In  the  iron  curtain  It 
has  thrown  up  around  Its  bailiwick  In  Eu- 
rope. And  It  Intervenes  to  plug  the  loop- 
holes whenever  It  chooses. 

This  compulsion  to  Interpose  Itself  be- 
tween the  GI  and  reader  and  the  source  of 
the  news  also  suggeste  that  U.S.  military 
leaders  believe  news  lacks  a  certain  validity 
unui  It  has  been  "ratified"  by  the  Army  or 
Air  Force. 

When  the  President  announces  the  assign- 
ment of  any  general  to  Europe,  for  example, 
Stora  and  Stripes  Is  forbidden  to  pubUsh 
the  story  unUl  Army  or  Air  Force  headquar- 
ters has  found  a  specific  Job  for  him.  This 
means  that  newspaper  readers  in  the  U.S.  can 
sometimes  know  about  the  assignment  sev- 
eral days  before  Stars  and  Stripes  readen. 


When  the  reassignment  of  a  general  al- 
ready m  Europe  Is  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Stars  and  Stripes  cannot  publish  the 
story  until  the  general  has  been  notified.  In 
one  Instance,  Stars  and  Stripes  "notified" 
him  personally:  he  said  he  already  knew 
about  It.  But  the  Army  Information  divi- 
sion stlU  refused  to  "release"  the  story  imtU 
the  general  had  been  "officially"  notified. 

In  another  Instance,  an  Army  Information 
ofl!lcer  In  Heidelberg  refused  to  approve  a 
change  In  a  reassignment  story  because  he 
did  not  want  to  disturb  a  general  on  the 
badminton  court  to  read  It  to  him. 

Generals  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
news  distortion  In  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
mlHtary  command  system  Itself  createe  prob- 
lems. The  channel  of  communications  be- 
tween Stars  aJid  Stripes  and  most  U.S.  gen- 
erals In  Europe  Is  a  bobsled  run  of  embellish- 
ment. 

If  a  colonel  thinks  a  one-column  picture  of 
a  general  In  Stars  and  Stripes  would  make 
the  general  happy,  then  obviously  a  two- 
column  picture  would  make  him  twice  as 
happy.  Conversely,  If  a  general  tells  an  aide. 
"The  news  from  Timbuktu  doesn't  look  good 
this  morning."  Stars  and  Stripes  hears  It  as. 
"No  more  unfavorable  news  from  Timbuktu; 
the  general  doesn't  like  It."  Or.  worse  stlU. 
"What's  the  matter  vrtth  you  guys  up  there? 
Can't  you  see  you're  damaging  Timbuktu- 
American  relations?" 

In  the  publishing  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
military  command  system  produces  a  berles 
of  conditioned  responses  up  and  down  the 
chain  of  command.  Generals  begin  to  feel 
that  they  and  their  VIP  visitors  are  always 
Page  1  news,  regardless  of  what  else  Is  going 
on  In  the  world  that  day.  After  that,  the 
mere  arrival  of  an  Army  cotirler  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  general  at  Stars  and  Stripes 
amounts  to  an  order  to  publish  It — on  Page  1. 

The  picture  of  General  Paul  Freeman,  com- 
mander of  the  Army  In  Europe  In  1962-65 
(and  now  head  of  the  Continental  Army 
Command  In  Chicago),  posed  with  frequent 
VIP  visitors,  was  treated  as  Page  1  "news" 
during  his  tenure  probably  more  often  than 
that  of  any  other  Individual  In  the  world. 

The  cvmiulatlve  effect  of  all  the  "must" 
stories.  Including  verbatim  handouts.  Is  to 
reduce  Stars  and  Stripes  to  exactly  what  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Army,  and  the  Air 
Force,  claim  It  is  not — an  official  U.S.  govern- 
ment publication. 

The  detachment  from  official  U.S.  policy 
that  Stars  and  Stripes  might  have  had  by 
remaining  what  Elsenhower  Intended  It  to 
be  has  been  lost  almost  entirely  because 
the  U.S.  military  establishment  behaves  to- 
ward Stars  and  Stripes  approximately  the 
ways  the  Soviet  government  behaves  toward 
tzvestia. 

For  the  recent  exposure  of  the  Army's  mal- 
practices as  a  newspaper  publisher  In  Europe, 
the  Defense  Department  has  only  Itself  to 
blame.  Much  of  what  has  come  to  light  this 
year  was  known  by  the  Defense  Department 
m  1963.  With  studied  care.  It  chose  to  Ignore 
all  of  It. 

There  had  been  repeated  efforts  by  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes' 
staff  before  1963  to  protest  both  arbitrary 
censorship  and  phony  "must"  stories.  But 
the  system  of  protesting  censorship  to  the 
officers  doing  the  censoring  was  so  obviously 
Ineffective  that  It  became,  as  It  Is  today,  an 
exercise  In  futility.  Its  only  value  lay  in 
creating  a  written  record  of  the  protests. 

The  staff's  search  for  some  recourse  from 
the  military's  abuse  of  Stars  and  Stripes  thus 
led  away  from  the  whole  military  establish- 
ment. The  most  obvious  recourse  for  most 
Americans  Is  to  write  their  Congressman. 
Several  staff  members  tried  this  avenue  In 
1960-63 — without  success. 

In  June  1963.  on  my  first  and  only  try,  I 
found  a  recourse  that  produced  complete  and 
almost  Inunediate  success.  On  June  8.  while 
I  was  acting  assignments  editor,  the  Army 


killed  a  story  I  had  assigned  about  President 
Kennedy's  impending  visit  to  Germany,  giv- 
ing as  the  reason  "a  protest  from  the  embas- 
sy." I  checked  out  the  aUeged  "protest"  with 
the  embassy  and  elicited  a  categorical  denial 
that  anyone  in  the  embassy  had  made  any. 

I  then  hit  hard  where  I  thought  it  would 
do  the  most  good,  since  the  President  was  In- 
volved :  I  wrote  a  carefully  documented  letter 
about  the  circimistances  to  Pierre  SaUnger. 

Three  weeks  later,  I  learned  that  the  offi- 
cer who  had  ordered  the  story  killed  had  been 
"transferred  to  other  duties."  No  one  ever 
Interfered  with  Stars  and  Stripes'  coverage  of 
President  Kennedy  again. 

In  August,  1963,  Heidelberg's  temptation  to 
meddle  in  the  news  became  irresistible  again, 
and  this  time  It  had  more  sinister  implica- 
tions. The  Birmingham  race  riots  were  tak- 
ing place,  and  Stars  and  Stripes  gave  them 
the  Page  1  prominence  they  were  getting  In 
most  American  newspapers. 

Major  General  William  C.  Baker,  the  Army 
chief  of  staff  in  Heidelberg,  became  Indignant 
about  the  Stars  and  Stripes  coverage.  Colonel 
Ben  Legare,  the  army  chief  of  Information, 
came  up  to  Darmstadt  and  told  both  Colo- 
nel Ridge  way  Smith,  the  editor,  and  Arnold 
Burnett,  the  managing  editor,  that  all  news 
pictures  of  racial  incidents  in  the  United 
States  must  henceforth  be  "screened"  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  that  might  "Inflame" 
General  Baker.  Legare  quoted  Baker  as  say- 
ing publication  of  such  plctxiree  was  "trea- 
son." 

Later,  Baker  told  Smith  and  Burnett  In 
Heidelberg  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
Stars  and  Stripes'  coverage  of  racial  disorders 
In  the  U.S.  because  It  was  not  objective  and 
did  not  give  the  white  Southerners'  point  of 
view.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that 
AP  and  UPI  were  not  objective  because  they 
had  "sold  out." 

The  immediate  result  of  these  two  meet- 
ings was  an  order  that  all  pictures  of  racial 
incidents  had  to  be  cleared  either  by  Bur- 
nett or  Bernard  Klrchhoff,  the  assistant 
managing  editor.  A  few  days  later,  the  order 
was  strengthened  to  require  approval  by 
Colonel  William  W.  Coleman.  Jr..  the  deputy 
editor. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  order,  three 
plctiu-es  and  one  story  were  killed.  The  kUls 
continued,  and  a  week  later  two  more  staff 
members  wrote  Salinger.  On  September  16, 
the  dam  broke.  Burnett  Informed  me  and 
two  other  members  of  the  staff  that  the  In- 
spector general  of  the  Army,  Major  General 
Edward  H.  McDavld,  and  two  aides  had 
arrived  from  Washington  and  wanted  to  talk 
to  us  the  next  day. 

None  of  us  who  were  thus  summoned  knew 
exactly  why,  and  I  was  curious;  so  that  night 
I  telephoned  Salinger  at  the  White  House. 
He  called  Arthur  Sylvester  at  the  Pentagon 
whUe  I  waited,  then  came  back  with,  "That's 
my  Investigation.  You're  free  to  tell  them 
anything  you  want.  I'll  get  a  complete  re- 
port on  the  whole  matter." 

For  the  next  three  days,  we  did  a  great 
deal  of  telling,  but  that  was  the  last  we  ever 
beard  of  the  Great  IG  Investigation  of  1963. 
Two  months  later.  President  Kennedy  was 
assaesinated.  No  one  felt  like  Inquiring 
further  of  Salinger  after  that.  When  Sal- 
inger was  a  senator  in  1964,  however.  I  called 
him  In  Washington  and  asked  If  he  had  ever 
gotten  the  IG  report.  He  said  no.  He  also 
called  Sylvester  at  the  Pentagon.  Sylvester 
said  the  report  was  "classified"  and  would 
never  be  made  public.  The  Moss  Commit- 
tee Is  now  trying  to  get  a  copy  from  Major 
General  Keith  Ware,  the  Army  chief  of 
Information. 

Salinger  was  an  Ideal  solution  to  the  re- 
course problem  that  had  plagued  Stars  and 
Stripes  for  so  long.  He  did  for  Stars  and 
Stripes  what  Elsenhower  did  In  World  War  n 
and  what  the  Moss  Committee  Is  doing  to- 
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day:  He  used  muacle,  the  one  language  the 
Army  seems  to  understand. 

But  Salinger  and  we  made  two  mistakes. 
Salinger's  was  that  he  called  on  the  Army 
to  Investigate  the  Army.  In  truth,  the  serv- 
ices are  so  committed  to  preserving  their 
command  structtires  that  they  are  almost 
completely  Incapable  of  perceiving  any 
truths  that  might  appear  to  weaken  It. 

Colonel  James  W.  Campbell,  the  present 
editor-ln-chlef  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  made  the 
point  quite  well  when  he  admitted  In  a 
Frankfurt  press  conference  In  January  that 
he  had  allowed  a  kill  order  by  his  deputy  to 
stand,  even  though  he  disagreed  with  It,  be- 
cause he  "didn't  want  to  undermine  the'  au- 
thority of  a  subordinate."  To  his  credit, 
Campbell  later  admitted  he  felt  he  had  made 
a  mistake  In  not  reversing  the  decision. 
(The  story  klUed  was  an  A  featxire  by 
William  L.  Ryan  on  the  new  Soviet  leader- 
ship.) 

Our  mistake  at  Stars  and  Stripes  was  In  not 
making  public  the  1963  Investigation  at  the 
time  It  took  place.  We  were  surprised  that 
the  "investigating"  was  to  be  done  by  the 
Army,  but  we  were  caught  up  in  a  heady  en- 
thusiasm generated  by  Salinger's  quick  re- 
sponse. We  felt  committed  to  the  propriety 
of  silence,  both  because  the  White  House  was 
Involved  and  because  we  were  civil  servants 
and  imwllUng  to  give  oui  own  story  to  the 
competition.  We  were  convinced  we  were  on 
the  right  track. 

Had  we  tipped  off  AP,  VTPl,  and  Overseas 
Weekly  to  what  was  happening,  we  might 
have  created  the  pressure  that  only  public 
attention  can  exert.  The  IG  report  might 
at  least  have  reached  Salinger. 

For  the  Army,  Stars  and  Stripes  remains 
what  It  has  always  been,  a  dilemma.  The 
Army  cannot  publish  It  with  an  entirely  mil- 
itary staff  It  can  control;  there  is  not  enough 
professional  talent  in  the  entire  Armed 
Forces  to  produce  It.  The  Army,  therefcH^ 
must  rely  on  "outsiders"— trained  profes- 
sional newsmen.  But  It  cannot  make  pro- 
fessional newsmen  accept  what  It  has  been 
doing  to  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  last  22 
years.  Fortunately,  the  staff  will  no  longer 
shut  up — and  the  Moss  Committee  won't  let 
go. 


A  PEW  KIND  WORDS  FOR  THE  CIA 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
William  Atwood,  editor  in  chief  of  Look 
magazine  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Kenya,  presents  a  sobering  view  of  the 
recent  controversy  and  publicity  concern- 
ing the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
its  role  in  countering  the  Communist 
offensive.  Mr.  Atwood  knows  at  first- 
hand something  of  the  CIA  operations, 
and  his  comments  merit  close  attention. 
The  article,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
18, 1967,  issue  of  Look  magazine,  follows: 
A    FoKMXK    Ambassador    Sats    a    Few    Kind 

WOEDS  FOR  THK  CIA 

It's  open  season  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Just  about  everybody,  from  the  Cali- 
fornia New  Left  to  the  Arizona  Old  Right, 
has  been  taking  potshots  at  one  agency  of  our 
Government  that  cant  talk  back.  The 
revelation  that  it  has  helped  finance  through 
foundations  some  cultural  and  student 
groups  seems  to  have  aro\ised  even  more  In- 


dignation than  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  6  years 
ago.  Edltorlal-page  cartoonists  are  again 
caricaturing  the  foxy-faced  litUe  men  in 
trench  coats  with  CIA  on  their  hatbands,  and 
any  mention  of  the  Agency  Is  good  for  a 
snicker  on  the  cocktall-party  circuit.  CIA  Is 
once  more  a  dirty  Initial. 

And  as  usual,  the  CIA  has  had  to  keep 
quiet.  It's  the  silent  service  that  is  never 
able  to  brag  about  ito  frequent  successes  nor 
confess  its  occasional  failures.  Even  its 
friends  on  the  outside  have  to  be  careful 
about  what  they  say  for  fear  of  vlolaUng 
security.  And  yet,  having  seen  quite  a 
bit  of  CIA  operations  during  my  6  years  as 
a  U.S.  Ambassador,  from  1961  to  1966,  I  feel 
lUe  saying  that  I'm  sorry  about  the  recent 
furor  and  sorrier  sUll  about  Its  possible 
consequences.  For  the  expos*  in  Ramparts 
magazine  has  succeeded  In  doing  what  Com- 
munist propagandists  have  tried  for  years, 
in  vain,  to  accomplish:  the  slandering  of 
American  students  and  scholars  abroad  and 
the  discrediting  of  much  of  the  good  work 
done  by  our  private  foundations. 

Carl  Rowan,  who  was,  like  me,  a  Kennedy- 
appointed  ambassador,  recently  asked  In  his 
newspaper  column:  ".  ..  [are]  the  benefits 
to  freedom'  accruing  from  these  exposes  of 
the  OIA  .  .  .  great  enwigh  to  balance  out  the 
damage  done  to  our  security"? 

I  dont  beUeve  that  anybody  shoiold  answer 
"yes"  to  this  question  without  first  taking 
the  following  Insufficiently  appreciated  facts 
into  consideration : 

1.  The  OIA  Is  prlmarUy  concerned  with  the 
collection  and  evaluation  of  IntelUgence  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  Its  15,000  employees 
are  neither  spooks.  Jackasses  nor  supermen 
as  they  are  so  often  and  so  variously  depicted 
in  fiction;  they  are  for  the  most  part  calm 
studious,  deskbound  professionals  who  never 
do  the  kind  of  things  James  Bond  does.  Nor 
Is  the  Agency  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion "an  Invisible  government."  Abroad.  CIA 
people  assigned  to  our  overseas  missions  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  ambassadors 
In  Washington,  CIA  activities  are  cleared,  apK 
proved  and  supervised  by  the  interdepart- 
mental National  Security  Council,  which 
meets  in  the  White  House. 

2.  The  OIA  is  also  In  the  business  of  watch- 
ing and  countering  the  acUons  of  the  Soviet 
KGB  and  other  Communist  Intelligence  serv- 
Icee.  Unhappily,  the  cold  war  U  by  no  means 
over.  I  have  seen  at  first  hand  and  close 
range  In  Africa  how  much  effort  and  money 
is  spent  by  our  adversaries  to  bribe,  deceive, 
subvert  and  undermine  the  potential  leaders 
of  these  new  young  nations.  And  I  have 
been  gratified,  as  an  American,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  alert  our  friends  and  help  pro- 
tect African  Independence  and  nonallgn- 
ment — thanks  In  part  to  the  OIA.  The  infor- 
mation we  have  been  able  to  furnish  free 
governments  about  the  identity  and  acUvl- 
tles  of  KOB  agents  among  others  has  been 
Invaluable.  For  the  latter's  activities  are 
both  far-flung  and  intensive.  Between  60 
and  70  percent  of  all  Soviet-bloc  diplomaUc 
personnel  In  Asia  and  Africa  are  Intelligence 
agents  in  disguise.  And  among  Commxmlat 
newsmen,  the  proportion  is  even  higher. 
Compared  to  the  opposition,  we  are  quite 
thin  on  the  ground;  but  then,  our  mission  in 
these  countries  Is  not  to  subvert  but  to  help 
prevent  subversion. 

3.  Indirect  CIA  financing  of  student  and 
cultural  activity  has  been  negligible  com- 
pared to  what  the  other  side  has  been  doing. 
The  Russians  alone  are  estimated  to  be 
spending  $10  million  a  year  in  recruiting  and 
proselytizing  youth  groups.  Total  CTA  sub- 
sidies to  counter  this  campaign  since  the 
early  1960's  have  been  less  than  a  third  of  this 
sum.  The  beneficiaries  of  funding  have 
not — as  Implied  in  the  recent  expoo^s — been 
boxight,  badgered  or  corrupted  by  the  CIA. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  didn't  even  know  where 
the  money  was  coming  from.    Unlike  their 
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feUow  students  from  the  East,  they  were  not 
expected  to  take  orders,  perform  espionage 
functions  or  even  promote  official  U.S  vinm 
on  foreign  policy. 

Then  why  all  the  fuss?  I  think  part  of 
the  reason  is  that  the  CIA  has  both  an  un- 
deservedly  sinister  reputation  and  the  wrong 
kind  of  name  to  be  in  the  business  of  sup- 
porting acUvltles  that  are  peripheral  to  lt« 
Intelligence-gathering  mission.  The  Brltlslj 
perform  this  function  more  discreetly  Stu- 
dent, youth  and  cultural  affairs  are  handled 
by  the  BrltUh  Council,  a  privately  run  but 
government-supported  InsUtuUon.  The 
French  work  through  their  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Alliance  Francaise.  Their 
CIA  counterparts  manage  to  keep  far  awav 
and  out  of  sight — which  is  where  they  be- 
long. This  U  not  to  say  that  Britain  or 
France  are  "closed"  societies.  It's  Just  that 
being  more  experienced  and  sophisticated 
they  appreciate  the  Importance  of  self-im- 
posed restraint  on  publicizing  Intelligence 
operations. 

We  Americans  don't — perhaps  because  we 
feel  guilty  about  the  CIA.  I  don't  think  we 
have  any  reason  to.  but  then  I've  had  more 
chance  than  most  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 
see  how  the  Agency  works. 

So  what  do  we  do  now?  Admitting  that 
the  CIA  and  our  top  Oovemment  officials 
were  naive  in  thinking  that  these  indirect 
subsidies  could  be  Indefinitely  hushed  up,  we 
still  should  not  JetUson  the  activities  they 
made  possible — not  IX  we  care  about  enlarg- 
ing worldwide  understanding  of  America  and 
what  we  stand  for. 

I  believe  that  It's  up  to  the  Congress,  which 
holds  the  purse  strings,  to  repair  the  damage. 
You  can  hear  plenty  of  patriotic  cold-war 
oratory  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  when  It  cc«ne« 
to  appropriating  funds  needed  to  wage  the 
cold  war.  our  representatives  don't  always 
suit  their  actions  to  their  words,  except  where 
military  expenditures  are  concerned.  Let's 
hope  the  recent  fviror  will  Impel  our  elected 
representatives  to  realize  that  Vietnam  Is 
only  one  front  In  this  war — and  by  no  means 
the  most  Important — and  that  being  nig- 
gardly about  foreign  economic  assistance, 
about  usiA  operations  and  about  the  kind 
of  activities  that  should  be  handled  by  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  is  the  most  shortsighted 
kind  of  economy  at  this  time  In  history. 

The  Job  the  CIA  has  been  doing  covertly 
needs  to  be  done  overtly,  perhaps  by  an 
agency  with  a  less  cloak-and-dagger-sound- 
ing title.  Otherwise,  we  will  only  make  It 
easier  for  our  determined  and  unscrupulous 
opponents  to  convert  and  subvert  a  new  gen- 
eration of  leadership  In  tills  revolutionary 
world. 

And  while  we  ponder  how  to  do  It,  let's 
also  hope  the  muckrakers  get  on  a  new  tack. 
We've  done  ourselves  enough  damage  al- 
ready. 

WlUXIAM   AlTWOOD. 

Editor  in  Chief. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  GROUPS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nilnoLs  [Mr.  RtrMSFELD]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
approach  in  providing  homeownershlp 
for  low-income  groups,  originated  by 
Senator  Charles  Percy,  of  Illinois,  and 
cosponsored  by  every  Republican  in  the 
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Senate  and  supported  by  over  100  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Is  attracting  national  pub- 
lic comment  and  support. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  three  editorials 
from  naticmally  recognized  newspapers 
which  discuss  the  Percy  housing  bill: 
(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News,  Apr.  22, 
19671 

PiBCT'S  PULLINO  POWOl 

The  decision  of  all  the  Republicans  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  Join  in  sponsoring  Sen.  Charles 
Percy's  housing  bill  Is  a  bright  omen  not 
only  for  the  bill  but  for  the  very  Junior 
senator  from  Illinois.  We  cannot  recall  when 
a  bill  proposed  by  a  senator  of  less  than  three 
months'  senlwlty  has  drawn  this  kind  of 
unanimous  support. 

The  variegated  list  of  co-sponsors  is  an 
Impressive  display  of  Percy's  salesmanship 
and  his  party's  unity.  It  Is  a  remarkable 
feat  for  a  freshman  senator,  even  for  a  re- 
markable freshman  senator.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  anybody  who  can  talk  John  Tower, 
Jacob  Javlts,  Strom  Thurmond  and  Clifford 
Case  Into  sponsoring  the  same  bill  should 
find  himself  being  talked  about  as  a  presi- 
dential possibility. 

The  wide  attraction  of  Percy's  bill  can 
also  be  explained  by  Its  combination  of  ap- 
peals It  uses  government  financing  to  meet 
an  urgent  social  problem,  but  It  rellee  pri- 
marily on  individual  InitlaUve.  And  by  en- 
couraging private  ownership  of  housing,  it 
promises  to  save  pubUc  money. 

The  mechanics  of  the  bill  are  inventive  and 
Involved  ("not  perfect"),  says  Percy,  who 
hopes  the  details  will  be  worked  out  in  com- 
mittee. A  National  Home  Ownershp  Foun- 
dation would  be  financed  by  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment bonds,  to  attract  Investors  who 
otherwise  might  not  put  their  money  into 
slum  housing.  The  foundation  in  turn 
would  lend  money  to  local,  nonprofit  asso- 
datlons  that  would  renovate  slum  properties 
and  sell  them  to  poor  families  at  low- 
Interest,  long-term  rates  with  small  down 
payments. 

The  federal  government  would  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  rates  at  wliich  the 
loundaUon  lends  the  money  and  the  rates 
charged  by  the  local  associations. 

Those  unable  to  afford  even  modest  pay- 
ments could  contribute  their  labor— a  "sweat 
equity" — as  apprentices  In  construction 
work.  It  Is  hoped  they  would  learn  Job  skills 
while  working  for  their  homes. 

Under  another  part  of  the  Percy  bill,  home 
buyers  would  be  eligible  to  receive  not  only 
Job  training  but  counseUng  in  the  prob- 
lems and  responslbUltles  of  maintaining  their 
property. 

The  Percy  approach  U  based  on  the  obser- 
vation that  those  with  an  interest  In  so- 
ciety—a  home,  m  this  case— can  best  be 
trusted  to  build  and  preserve  It.  Perr^  calls 
JUS  bill  an  urban  hom«etead  act.  It  Is  not 
just  another  federal  subsidy  tacked  on  to 
the  old  ones  but  a  new  approach,  which  Is 
another  reason  why  hla  bill  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  U  usually  given  legUla- 
uve  requests  from  the  White  House. 

TjJ'^t.,.'''"  ""^y  ^''°  ^  ^  o™en  for  the 
itepubUcan  Party's  prospects  in  1968.  All 
JO  uop  senators  now  have  aUgned  them- 
selves behind  an  Imaginative  attack  on  a 
^Ing  problem  of  American  cities.  By 
^klng  the  Percy  bUl,  the  senators  have 
on^^m  '■"'^  ""**  "^^^  P*^y  ^'^  more  than 
Sre       ^  °""  "*"  country's  great  urban 

Everett  Dlrksen.  Illinois'  senior  senator  and 

Mva  l^/'t.'^  ^^  P'^y  '°  ^^  ^PPer  house, 
mIL  =  ^"^^  ***"  ^'»  probably  be  "the 
s^^  ^^'^^^'^  ^**"»^8  "^^^^e  ^  this  ses- 
th,'r^J  , "  *1«>  a  major  demonstration  of 
el^t^^"  ^^^^  'or  responalbUVty  as  an 
eiectlon  year  approaches. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr  21. 
1967) 
The  Pebct  Plan 
There  is  something  universal  In  the  desire 
to  own  one's  home.  Millions  of  immigrants 
went  to  the  United  States  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  this  goal,  often  denied  them  in 
their  native  lands.  Countless  poor  American 
families  have  wished  for  the  security  of  an 
owned  dwelling.  But  low  Incomes  and  the 
building  costs  In  American  cities  have  frus- 
trated the  hopes  of  many.  The  choice  offered 
the  poor  is  usually  a  rented  slum  flat  or 
pubUc  housing  which  the  family  must  leave 
when  its  Income  rises. 

Many  of  the  ills  of  the  cities  have  roots 
m  the  misery  and  Insecxirity  of  the  rented 
slum  homes  In  which  famlUes  below  the  pov- 
erty line  are  living. 

In  presenting  to  Congress  a  carefully 
thought-out  and  opinion-tested  plan  for  low- 
cost  ownership  of  houses  or  apartments  for 
the  poor.  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois 
is  providing  a  needed  stimulus  to  action. 

It  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the  slum 
housing  problem,  as  Senator  Percy  himself 
points  out.  He  sees,  as  we  do,  the  need  for 
many  approaches.  An  Important  one  Is 
that  of  the  new  federal  commission  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  to  go  into  recom- 
mended Improvements  In  housing  codes,  zon- 
ing, taxation  and  other  factors  affecting 
building  costs.) 

But  Senator  Percy's  proposal  for  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion moves  down  a  largely  untraveled  road. 
He  calls  It  "an  attempt  to  mobilize  the  pri- 
vate sector,  with  government  reinforcement 
at  crucial  spots."  The  program  would  be 
financed  by  the  sale  in  the  private  market 
of  up  to  »2  billion  in  bonds.  The  federal 
government  would  then  provide  subsidy  to 
bring  down  the  Interest  rate  on  mortgages 
to  an  amount  the  low-Income  families  could 
afford.  A  further  aid  to  the  poor  would  be 
to  accept  the  prospective  homeowner's  own 
labor  on  the  dwelling  as  a  part  of  the  pay- 
ment. 

The  program  has  a  ring  of  practicaUty. 
It  has  already  so  recommended  Itself  to  both 
conservative  and  liberal  Republicans  that 
the  party  may  well  adopt  it  as  a  campaign 
issue.  We  hope  it  might  win  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Lack  of  adequate  housing  has  already 
emerged  as  one  of  the  country's  worst  prob- 
lems, it  Is  part  and  parcel  of  continuing 
racial  tensions  and  the  preservation  of  the 
so-called  "poverty  cycle."  The  Percy  plan 
Is  an  Imaginative  effort  to  do  something  ad- 
ditional about  this  problem. 

(From  the  Chicago  (lu.)  American.  Apr.  23 

1967] 

Pekct's  Hovsmo  Plan 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy's  bill  for  low  income 
housing  Is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  plans 
yet  proposed  for  fighting  the  slums.  It  is 
too  bad  the  bill  doesn't  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port; Percy  reportedly  tried  to  obtain  it  but 
could  not. 

The  freshman  senator  does  have  Washing- 
ton marveling,  however,  at  the  way  he  lined 
up  support  for  the  bill  from  35  of  his  36  Re- 
publican colleagues  In  the  Senate,  Including 
such  disparate  Q.  O.  P.  spirits  as  New  York's 
liberal  Jacob  Javlts  and  Texas'  conservative 
John  Tower.  This  feat  of  persuasion  has 
heightened  speculation  about  Percy's  chances 
for  his  party's  Presidential  nomination  next 
year — anyone  who  can  imlfy  the  strife-torn 
O.  O.  P.  this  way  evidently  has  something 
the  party  needs.  The  speciUatlon,  In  fact,  has 
all  but  submerged  the  bill.  Yet  the  proposal 
has  merits  that  should  make  it  acceptable 
to  both  parties. 

Under  Percy's  plan,  a  national  home  own- 
ership foimdation  would  be  set  up  to  help 
nonprofit  conamunlty  organizations  work  out 
plans  for  low  income  housing.    Financing  of 


the  local  groups  would  be  backed  up  by  the 
federal  government.  The  foimdatlon  would 
buy  bonds  that  the  local  groups  Issued  to  fi- 
nance their  projects,  selling  them  to  the 
public  as  tax-exempt,  government-gusiran- 
teed  bonds. 

The  foundation  would  also  help  pay  the 
Interest  on  mortgages  of  low  income  fami- 
lies buying  homes,  or  cooperative  or  con- 
dominium apartments. 

One  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it 
would  give  slum  dwellers  a  real  stake  in  the 
community — something  they  don't  get  by 
seeing  their  rents  siphoned  off  by  a  iandlcntl 
who  often  does  not  live  among  them.  Ten- 
ants Jointly  owning  cooperative  or  condo- 
minium apartments  would  have  a  common 
Investment  to  protect  in  seeing  that  the 
project  did  not  slip  into  disrepair.  If  a  per- 
son's income  increased  enough,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  repay  the  govenunent  for  its  as- 
sUtance.  The  new  Jobs  created  by  such  in- 
creased building  and  rehabilitation  of  dweU- 
ings  would  be  a  beneficial  byproduct  of  the 
plan. 

There  is  some  question  how  much  an  Im- 
pact this  approach  would  have  in  Chicago  or 
New  York  City,  with  their  large  Inventories 
of  big,  multiple-apartment  dwellings.  Re- 
habilitation of  such  structures  would  require 
extensive  financing,  axid  community  groups 
might  be  wary  of  tackling  such  large-scale 
projects.  In  cooperatives  and  condomln- 
limis,  moreover,  money  has  to  be  set  aside  to 
pay  for  repairs  as  a  part  of  the  building  pay- 
ments. If  something  required  extensive  re- 
pairs, the  individual  payments  of  tenants 
wovUd  have  to  be  raised  to  make  up  for  a 
depleted  maintenance  fund.  Experience  has 
shown  that  poor  people  cannot  stand  such 
strains  on  their  severely  limited  incomes. 
Still,  Sen.  Percy  should  take  a  bow  for 
developing  what  could  become  another 
highly  workable  tool  to  put  to  use  fighting 
slums.  If  we  are  to  salvage  our  cities,  we 
need  as  many  of  these  tools  as  we  can  find. 


THE  REAL  HEROES 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
continuing  its  fine  publicity  of  the  com- 
ing support-our-boys-in-Vietnam  pa- 
rade to  be  held  May  13  along  Fifth  Ave- 
nue in  New  York  City,  the  New  York 
Dally  News  today  carried  an  account  of 
the  coming  parade  with  this  headline- 
"Heroes  Will  Lead  Viet  Parade." 

The  heroes  referred  to  are  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  winners  who  will 
head  the  mammoth  salute  to  other  Amer- 
ican heroes — our  servicemen  In  Vietnam. 

Contrast  these  heroes  with  those 
heroes  championed  by  the  Port  Hood 
Three  Defense  Committee  in  one  of  Its 
circulars  headlined:  "Free  Three  Ameri- 
can Heroes." 

The  Port  Hood  Three  Defense  Com- 
mittee are  formed  to  agitate  in  behalf  of 
three  Army  enlisted  men  who  were  court- 
martialed,  given  dishonorable  dis- 
charges, and  sentenced  to  prison  for  re- 
fusing to  go  to  Vietnam.  The  Commu- 
nist Party,  DuBols  Clubs,  and  other  Com- 
munist organizations  have  conducted  a 
tremendous  amount  of  agitation  and  dis- 
tributed extensive  propaganda  material 
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on  behalf  of  the  "Port  Hood  Three." 
This  committee  Is  supported  by  a  mixed 
group  of  professed  and  Identified  Com- 
munists, fellow  travelers,  and  pacifists. 

The  Fort  Hood  Three  Defense  Com- 
mittee supported  the  Vietnam  Week 
demonstration  In  New  York  In  which  the 
American  flag  was  burned  on  April  15. 

New  Yorkers,  past  masters  when  It 
comes  to  parades,  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  who  their  real  heroes  are  on 
May  13  when  the  support-our-boys-ln- 
Vietnam  parade  goes  swinging  down 
Fifth  Avenue.  According  to  Mr.  Ray 
Glmmler,  parade  chairman,  the  com- 
memoration for  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam promises  to  be  quite  an  affair.  He 
said: 

FVom  all  Indications  this  parade  promises 
to  be  one  ol  the  biggest  New  York  has  ever 
seen. 

Here  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  those 
In  the  New  York  City  area  to  render 
respect  to  the  American  flag  In  contrast 
to  the  sickening  extremism  of  the  flag 
burners. 

Here  Is  an  excellent  means  of  showing 
Moscow  and  Hanoi  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  undivided  and  resolute  In 
helping  free  men  defend  themselves 
against  Communist  treachery  and  terror. 

And  finally  and  most  Importantly, 
here  is  a  wonderful  chance  to  tell  our 
servicemen  In  Vietnam  that — like  their 
forefathers  fighting  tn  a  righteous  «md 
moral  cause — they  are  our  real  heroes. 

I  have  permission  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  article  from  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  April  26,  1967, 
by  Henry  Machirella,  entitled  "Heroes 
Will  Lead  Viet  Parade": 

Heroks  Will  Leas  Vixt  Pahaok 
(By  Henry  MacblreUa) 

A  number  of  Medal  of  Hones'  winners,  from 
World  War  I  through  Vietnam,  will  head  the 
Support  Our  Boys  In  Vietnam  Parade  to  be 
held  May  13  along  Fifth  Ave.,  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Ray  Glmmler,  parade  chairman,  said: 
"Prom  all  indications  this  parade  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  New  York  has  ever 
seen." 

Representing  the  recipients  of  the  nation's 
highest  military  award  will  be  Michael 
Valente  of  Long  Beach,  L.I.:  Thomas  Kelly 
of  Manhattan:  Charles  Shea  of  Plalnview, 
LJ.;  John  Meagher  of  Jersey  City,  Stephen 
Oregg  of  Bayonne:  Maynard  H.  Smith  of 
Nassau,  N.Y.  and  recent  Vietnam  hero  Robert 
B.  CMalley  of  Long  Island  City,  Queens. 

DASED   KNKMT    ITRX 

Dvirlng  World  War  I.  Valente  charged 
through  withering  enemy  machine-gun  flre 
east  of  Ronssoy,  France,  that  was  holding 
down  an  entire  company.  He  and  another 
soldier  Anally  silenced  the  flre  by  killing  four 
and  capturing  31  of  the  enemy. 

Kelly,  a  medic  In  Germany  during  World 
War  n,  made  10  separate  trips  through 
murderous  enemy  flre  to  bring  critically 
wounded  men  out  of  a  battlefield  death  trap. 

Shea,  serving  with  the  88th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion In  Italy,  slnglehandedly  attacked  three 
enemy  machine-gun  nests,  killing  the  crews 
of  the  first  two  and  three  more  Germans  In 
the  last  neart. 

Meagher,  in  the  battle  of  Okinawa,  charged 
an  enemy  pillbox  and  killed  six  Japanese 
after  bayonettlng  one  who  charged  his  tank. 

Om-MAM   AflflAULT 

Ghr«gg,  a  second  lieutenant  In  Prance, 
staged  a  one-mAn  machine-gun  assault  to 


permit  a  medic  to  recover  seven  wounded 
comrades  from  behind  enemy  lines. 

Smith,  a  bomber  gunner  over  Europe, 
saved  his  burning  aircraft  by  throwing  ex- 
ploding ammunition  overboard  and  manning 
all  working  guns  until  enemy  fighters  were 
driven  off. 

O'Malley  is  the  former  marine  sergeant 
personally  decorated  by  President  Johnson 
at  the  Wlilte  House  for  his  heroism  against 
the  Viet  Cong. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  response  from 
persons  and  groups  wishing  to  Join  the 
parade  several  new  phones  have  been 
manned  to  accept  calls.  They  are:  In  the 
Bronx,  669-7363;  In  Brooklyn,  TR  5-9140;  In 
Queens,  BO  3-2279;  Nassau.  PL  4-2323  and 
593-4790:  Suffolk,  RA  8-6337  and  LT  9-1265, 
and  Westchester,  WH  9-1300. 


CONGRESSMAN  NELSEN'S  VERSION 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
REVENUE  BILL 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlranan  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  would, 
I  believe,  provide  an  equitable  and  satls- 
factOTy  approach  for  helping  to  solve  the 
District  of  Columbia's  acute  revenue 
problems. 

The  bill  offers  something  close  to  a 
middle  course  between  the  measure  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  District  Committee,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  administration- 
backed  legislation,  on  the  other. 

To  refresh  the  memories  of  the  Mem- 
bers, the  administration's  proposal  calls 
for  a  new  method  of  computing  both 
the  armual  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tion and  for  determining  the  District's 
debt  celling. 

Under  these  provisions,  the  Federal 
pasrment  would  equal  25  percent  of  the 
general  fund  Income  from  local  taxes. 
The  companion  revenue  proposal  would 
limit  the  amount  available  each  year 
for  debt  retirement  to  6  percent  of  the 
general  fund  tax  yield  and  the  Federal 
payment. 

Chairman  McMillan,  however,  has  In- 
troduced legislation  that  would  raise  the 
District's  fixed-dollar  authorization 
ceiling  for  the  Federal  payment  by 
$10,000,000,  for  a  total  of  $70,000,000,  and 
Increase  the  fixed-dollar  borrowing 
maximum  by  $25,000,000,  for  a  total  of 
$315,000,000. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  combines  some 
key  features  of  both  approaches.  It 
would  set  the  annual  Federal  payment 
authorization  at  $70  million — the  amount 
provided  in  Chairman  McMillan's  meas- 
ure. My  bill,  however,  adopts  the  admin- 
istration's computation  proposal  for  de- 
termining the  debt  ceiling  authorization, 
but  with  a  major  stipulation.  Under  this 
provision,  the  debt  celling  amount  would 
be  frossen  at  the  end  of  the  3  fiscal  years 
for  a  thorough  review  by  Congress. 

Until  and  unless  Congress  acted,  this 
authorization  level  for  debt  would  be  held 
at  the  amount  set  under  these  provisions 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 197ft-. 
the  final  year  of  the  3-year  trial  period 
With  this  control  feature,  Congresa 
would  have  the  option  of  turning  to 
either  the  fixed -dollar  or  the  computa- 
tion mechanism  for  determining  the  au- 
thorization levels. 

The  Federal  payment  authorization 
would,  of  course,  remain  at  the  $70  mil- 
lion level  imtll  revised  by  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker 
would  provide  the  AppropriaUons  Com- 
mittees with  sorely  needed  additional 
revenue  leeway  in  their  deliberations  on 
the  District's  budget  progriams. 

With  this  debt  celling  approach.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ofQclals  would  be  better 
able  to  look  ahead  and  thus  develop 
orderly  and  sound  financing  for  capital 
Improvement  spending  programs  and 
projects. 

It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  that  the 
proposed  approach  relates  only  to  reve- 
nue authorization,  and  not  to  actual  ap- 
propriations. Congress  would,  of  course, 
maintain  its  aimual  control  over  the 
city's  budgets  through  the  appropriations 
review  process. 

For  the  purposes  of  clarity,  here  is  a 
comparison  of  the  authorization  levels 
that  would  be  established  under  the  three 
revenue  proposals: 

Chairman  McMillan's  bill:  The  Fed- 
eral payment  would  be  raised  from  $60 
million  to  $70  million;  the  debt  ceiling 
authorization  would  be  raised  from  $290 
million  to  $315  million;  both  would  re- 
main at  these  levels  until  changed  by 
Congress. 

The  administration-backed  bill:  The 
Federal  payment  for  fiscal  1968  would 
be  $70.6  mUUon;  $74.4  million  for  1969; 
$78.3  mUllon  for  1970;  $82.4  million  for 
1971;  $86.7  mUllon  for  1972,  and  $91.1 
million  for  fiscal  1973.  The  loan  ceiling 
would  be  set  at  $335.0  million  for  fiscal 
1968;  $353.3  million  for  1969;  $371.6  mil- 
lion for  1970;  $391.1  mUUon  for  1971; 
$411.5  million  for  1972,  and  $432.6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973. 

The  Nelsen  bill:  The  proposal  by 
Chairman  McMillan  for  a  $70  million 
Federal  payment  authorization  is  com- 
bined with  the  administration's  compu- 
tation method  of  arriving  at  the  loan 
limitation.  The  loan  celling  for  fiscal 
1968  would  be  $335  million;  $349.6 
million  for  1969;  and  $363.9  million  for 
1970  and,  at  that  point,  would  freeze  for 
congressional  review. 

My  approach  to  the  District's  revenue 
and  budgetary  problems  should  in  no 
way  be  Interpreted  sis  being  the  only 
answer  to  these  problems.  The  proposal 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, hfis  great  merit  and  is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  minority 
members  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee and  the  consensus  appears  to  support 
my  proposal. 

With  the  Introduction  of  my  bUl  the 
committee  will  have  before  It  all  the 
possible  solutions  to  the  District's  rev- 
enue problems  so  that  the  committee  can 
engage — as  quickly  as  possible — in  » 
meaningful  and  fruitful  dialog  looking 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Nation. 
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Comparative  statement  of  rerenitea  provided  under  various  legislative  proposals 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Administration  proposals: 

Payment i_ 

Loan J.. 

Representative  Nelsen: 

Fixed  amount  for  Federal  payment  with  no 
escalation:  Payment. 


3-year  projection  under  computation  method 
for  Federal  loan  with  no  further  increase 
without  legislation:  Loan. 


Representative  McMiUan:  Fixed  amount  tot 
Federal  payment  and  fixed  limitation  on  loan 
amount;  no  escalation  without  further  legislation: 

Payment 

Loan 


::;:::|p: 


1968 


7a  « 

336.0 


7a  0 
336.0 


7a  0 
316.0 


1966 


74.4 
353.3 


7a  0 
349.6 


7a  0 
316.0 


1970 


1971 


78.3 
371.6 


7a  0 
363.6 


70  0 
316.0 


82.4 
361.1 


7a  0 

'363.6 


7a  0 

316.0 


1672 


86.7 
411.6 


70  0 
■363.6 


7a  0 
316.0 


1673 


91.1 
432.6 


7a  0 
>  363.9 


70.0 
816.0 


loan. 


Prior  to  July  1, 1970,  a  review  wiU  be  made  to  determine  future  method  for  establishing  Federal  payment  and 


MINK  MARKET  MENACE 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LANciar]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 


There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we 
stop  the  rising  fiood  of  price-depressing 
mink  imports,  American  mink  farmers 
may  be  forced  to  abandon  their  Industry. 
Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  to  place  a  yearly  quota  on  mink  im- 
ports that  are  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic producers.  Simultaneously,  I 
have  written  the  President  urging  the 
Chief  Executive  to  use  his  authority  un- 
der section  332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Aot  of 
1930  to  Institute  a  Tariff  Commission  in- 
vestigation into  the  problem  of  mink  im- 
ports. 

Imports  of  mink  pelts  are  entering  our 
country  at  an  alarming  rate,  driving 
down  the  market  price  American  mink 
fanners  receive  for  their  product.  Last 
year  the  United  States  accepted  5.7  mil- 
Uon  foreign  mink  pelts  with  an  import 
value  of  over  $73  million.  But  it  Is  even 
more  disturbing  to  note  that  mink  im- 
ports for  January-February  1967  hit  an 
average  monthly  rate  nearly  twice  the 
average  monthly  rate  last  year. 

Mink  raisers  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
are  feeling  the  adverse  effects  of  the  un- 
fair competition  caused  by  the  swelling 
tide  of  cheaper  foreign  mink  Imports 
which  Is  washing  away  needed  markets 
for  them.  Minnesota  ranks  second 
among  States  in  the  production  of  mink 
pelts. 

My  bill  to  restrict  mink  imports  would 
insure  American  mink  raisers  that  their 
vital  domestic  markets  would  not  be 
usurped  by  foreign  mink.  When  foreign 
mink  Imports  are  dumped  into  this  coun- 
try at  an  average  price  of  less  than  $13, 
tl^^  effort  should  be  made  to  protect 
the  interests  of  domestic  producers  whom 
It  costs  an  average  of  $18  per  animal  to 
produce  one  pelt.  That  Is  why  I  earnest- 
ly nope  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  schedule  hearings  on  my 
Dill  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Langen 
m  nk  Import  control  bill,  a  quota  based 
on  domestic  consumption  would  be  placed 
on  Imports  of  whole  skins,  whether  or 


not  dressed,  with  a  duty  of  50  percent  ad 
valorem  on  mink  Imports  in  excess  of 
the  quota  allotment. 


FARMER  STILL  GETTINO 
SHORTCHANGED 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mixmesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
farm  debt  and  production  costs  hitting 
recordbreaking  highs,  and  farm  prices 
continuing  to  go  down,  no  wonder  the 
American  farmer  is  up  in  arms  over  low 
farm  prices  and  concerned  about  what 
the  future  will  bring.  We  on  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  agriculture 
have  found  that  the  dire  situation  of 
American  agriculture  leaves  little  assur- 
ance of  Improvement  In  the  future,  ex- 
cept that  the  demands  of  the  war  nilght 
result  in  Improved  farm  prices. 

Feeling  his  pocketbook  become  lighter 
by  the  month,  the  farmer  knows  full 
well  that  he  is  being  shortchanged — as 
the  farm  parity  ratio  continues  its  plunge 
now  to  a  dismally  low  74 — the  lowest 
since  1934. 

If  the  present  deplorable  conditions 
of  inadequate  fanrf  prices  and  increased 
agricultural  imports  to  compete  with 
commodities  produced  domestically  con- 
tinue, then  we  can  certainly  expect  to 
see  a  continued  decline  in  the  number 
of  farms  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the 
future  of  the  family  farm  in  America  has 
never  been  more  endangered  than  it  is 
today.  That  Is  why  the  task  force  will 
continue  to  analjrze  the  farm  scene  in 
order  that  the  many  antlagrlculture 
maneuvers  which  have  repeatedly  hurt 
the  farmer  can  be  corrected. 

Total  farm  debt  last  year  went  up  10 
percent — an  average  of  over  $1,200  in- 
creased indebtedness  per  farm.  Prices 
farmers  now  receive  for  their  commod- 
ities are  substantially  below  those  re- 
ceived last  fall.  The  number  of  farms 
operating  in  the  United  States  in  1966 
dropped  4  percent  from  the  previous 
year,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture now  predicts  82,000  more  farms  will 
be  wiped  out  in  1967.  Obviously,  the 
farmer  is  alarmed,  with  good  reason. 


There  has  not  been  a  farm  message 
sent  to  the  Congress  this  year,  nor  Is 
there  any  indication  tliat  the  many  anti- 
agriculture  maneuvers  wUl  be  halted.  In 
fact,  agriculture  rated  but  one  short 
sentence  in  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

Lack  of  income  equity  between  farmer 
and  nonfarmer  is  a  glaring,  undeniable 
fact.  While  estimated  annual  personal 
income  from  nonagricultural  sources 
rose  8  percent  from  the  March  1966  rate 
to  the  March  1967  rate,  estimated  annual 
personal  income  from  farming  dropped 
16  percent,  as  reported  in  the  April  1967 
issue  of  Economic  Indicators,  prepared 
by  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Thus,  If  any  group  has  legiti- 
mate cause  to  go  on  strike  for  a  fair 
financial  return,  it  would  be  the  farmers. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  hereby  in- 
sert the  task  force  statement  In  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

STATKMKhrr    BT     CONGRESSMAN     ODIN     LaNCEN, 

Chairiian,  House  Rtpttblican  Task  Forck 
ON  Agriculture,  April  26,  1967 
The  American  farmer  has  his  back  against 
the  barn  wall.  He  Is  struggling  under  the 
burdens  of  record-breaking  production  costs 
record-breaking  farm  debt,  and  record- 
breaking  agricultural  Imports  which  com- 
pete with  the  commodities  he  produces.  He 
has  Uttle  assvurance  that  present  Inadequate 
farm  prices  will  show  Improvement,  except 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  demands  of  the 
war.  Indeed,  the  farmer's  pocketbook  tells 
him  by  its  lightness  that  he  Is  getting  short- 
changed for  his  efforts.  And  he  knows  full 
well  that  his  plight  is  reflected  in  the  farm 
parity  ratio— now  at  a  dismally  low  74  (the 
lowest  point  since  1934) . 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  dire  situation  of 
American  agriculture.  Note  the  122,000 
farms  which  were  wiped  out  last  year  and 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicts  that  another  82.000  farms  will  no 
longer  be  operating  units  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  American 
farmer  Is  up  In  arms  over  low  farm  prices 
and  concerned  about  what  the  future  will 
bring?  Unequivocally,  the  future  of  the 
family  farm  In  America  has  never  been  more 
endangered  than  It  Is  today. 

It  Is  In  response  to  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion that  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Agriculture  will  persist  In  Its  eflorts  In 
behaU  of  American  agriculture,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  the  farm  scene,  both 
national  and  International,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  many  anU-agrlculture  maneuvers 
which  have  repeatedly  and  abrasively  worked 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
farmer.  For  If  the  farmer  Is  not  given  the 
full  and  proper  recognition  he  so  richly  de- 
serves, the  ability  of  this  nation  to  produce 
Its  own  food  and  fiber  will  soon  be  perma- 
nently Impaired. 

Without  question,  then,  the  economic  con- 
dition of  American  agriculture  is  growing 
steadily  worse.  We  find  that  the  total  farm 
debt  in  1966  Increased  10%  over  1966 — an 
average  of  over  •1,200  increased  indebtedness 
per  farm.  The  increase  was  from  »4l.6-bU- 
llon  to  t46.8-bimon,  or  an  increase  In  the 
national  farm  debt  of  $4.2  bllUon  In  Just 
one  year,  according  to  page  306  of  the  1967 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.  And 
with  Increased  production  expenses,  it  Is  so 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  market  return  ade- 
quate enough  to  cover  the  production  ef- 
fort. That  is  why  present  low  farm  prices 
are  all  the  more  difficult  for  the  farmer  to 
endure.  Price  farmers  now  receive  for  their 
commodities  are  substantially  below  those 
received  last  fall. 

The  farm  Income  picture  is  completely  out 
of  Une  with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  WhUe 
estimated  annual  personal  Income  from  non- 
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agricultural  sources  rose  8%  from  the  March, 
1966,  rate  to  the  March,  1067,  rate,  estimated 
annual  personal  Income  from  farming 
dropped  16% — as  reported  In  the  April,  1967, 
Issue  of  Sconomic  Indicators  prepared  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 

Estimated  annual  personal  income  from 
selected  sources  (change  from  March  19S6 
rate  to  March  1997  rate) 


Per- 
cent 
change 

Change 
(bllUoiH) 

Scope  or  change 
(billions) 

Peisonal  income 
{ro:n  oonagricnl- 
taral  sources 

Business  and 
professional 

Rental  Income  of 
persons    

+8 

+2 

+4 
+4 

+12 

+8 
-18 

+146.8 

+1.0 

+.7 
+.8 

+4.9 

+30.5 

-a  8 

$847.0  to  $£03.3 
41.  S  to     42.  $ 
18. 7  to     le  4 

Dividends 

Fersooal  interest 
income 

2a  g  to    21. 7 

41. 4  to     4&3 

Wage  and  salary 

disbursements.. 

Finn 

382.9  to    413.4 
17. 8  to     14. 5 

Take  a  look  at  the  dairy  situation,  in  par- 
tlciilar.  With  2.7-blUlon  pounds  of  dairy 
Imports  (whole  milk  equivalent)  entering 
our  ootintry  In  1966.  no  wonder  markets  for 
domestic  producers  are  being  usurped  and 
prices  they  receive  held  down.  In  fact,  last 
year's  dairy  Imports  eqxialed  the  milk  which 
could  have  been  produced  by  over  300.000 
American  cows,  or  the  milk  production  of 
more  than  6,000  dairy  farms  with  50  cows 
each. 

Remember:  it  was  only  last  spring  that 
the  President  followed  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture's advice  In  raising  the  Cheddar 
cheese  LmpKirt  quota  for  fiscal  year  1966  from 
2.8-mlUlon  pounds  to  3.7-mllllon  pounds. 
We  only  hope  that  the  President  will  see  fit 
not  to  boost  the  Cheddar  cheese  import 
quota  even  further  to  9.6-milllon  pounds,  a 
possibility  he  asked  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  investigate  last  spring. 

Other  agricultural  imports  adversely  af- 
fect large  numbers  of  livestock  raisers:  to- 
tal beef  and  veal  imports  were  up  27%  In 
1966  over  the  previous  year;  meat  under  the 
Meat  Import  Quota  Amendment  (Public  Law 
8»-482)  up  34%;  pork  imports  up  14 7o;  lamb 
imports  up  19%;  mutton  Imports  up  102%; 
and  present  Indications  are  that  meat  im- 
ports will  continue  to  Increase  in  1967. 

Or  take  a  look  at  the  dilemma  confronting 
the  grain  farmers,  who  are  asked  to  exi>and 
their  production  but  are  not  given  assur- 
ance by  the  Administration  that  their  coop- 
erative efforts  will  bring  an  adequate  flnan- 
dal   return. 

ANTIAGUCULTTnUC  MANZUVZKS 

Last  year  our  domestic  producers  of  food 
and  fiber  felt  the  economic  Impact  of  many 
developments,  including  the  decision  to 
dum.p  huge  quantities  of  grain  upon  the  do- 
mestic market  in  order  to  break  and 
depress  grain  and  livestock  market  prices; 
a  sharp  curtailment  of  purchases  of  pork 
and  dairy  products  by  the  mUltary;  re- 
peated decisions  to  Increase  imports  of  raw 
sugar  Into  the  United  States,  designed  to 
lower  market  i»1ces  for  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers; decisions  on  the  1967  wheat  pro- 
gram which  will  lower  the  blend  price  per 
bushel  farmers  will  receive  for  their  wheat; 
permitting  or  condoning  price  and  wage  In- 
creases for  other  segments  of  the  national 
economy  In  excess  of  the  3.2%  Administra- 
tion guideline,  while  denying  farmers  the 
opportunity  to  receive  fair  prices  for  their 
products:  the  departmental  action  Imposing 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  cattle  hides, 
calf  and  kip  skins,  siich  action  causing 
lower  domestic  livestock  prices,  notwith- 
standing subsequent  increases  In  shoe  and 
other  footwear  prices;  etc. 

If  the  Administration  wotild  have  avoided 
Implementing   the   foregoing   decisions,    the 


American  farmer  would  today  be  In  far  better 
economic  condition.  Indeed,  these  Adminis- 
tration policies  and  practices  have  repeatedly 
worked  against  the  farmer's  best  interests — 
Just  as  the  Task  Force  on  Agrlculttire  pre- 
dicted they  would. 

There  is  no  Indication  that  these  anti- 
agriculture  maneuvers  will  be  called  to  a  halt, 
so  the  Task  Force  will  be  ever  alert  to  further 
developments  in  the  same  vein  In  order  to 
respond  to  them  with  full  force  in  behalf  of 
American  agriculture.  We  note  that  there 
has  not  been  a  Farm  Message  sent  to  Ck)n- 
gress  this  year.  Moreover,  agriculture  rated 
but  one  short  sentence  In  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Message.  Therefore,  every 
effort  must  be  expended  to  alleviate  the 
worsening  economic  position  of  American 
agriculture  before  it  Is  really  too  late. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  In  the  public's  mind 
about  the  alarming  extent  to  which  Admin- 
istration officials  have  welcomed  indications 
that  their  efforts  to  depress  farm  prices  have 
met  with  success,  the  public  should  take  a 
look  at  the  following  substantiating  evi- 
dence— Just  a  few  of  the  abundant  examples: 

"Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man expressed  pleasure  today  with  the  fact 
that  prices  of  farm  products  had  dropped 
recently.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  memory 
of  Federal  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  indicated  that  he  was  pleased 
with  a  decrease  in  farm  prices."  (Article  in 
the  New  York  Times.  4/1/66) 

"Mr.  Ackley  (Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers) cited  as  'welcome'  evidence  of  a  slow- 
down in  economic  growth  the  recent  turn- 
down of  pork  prices."  (article  in  Wall  Street 
Journal.  6/16/66) 

"You  should  take  Immediate  action  to  in- 
crease the  Cheddar  cheese  (Import)  quota 
for  the  current  quota  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  by  926.700  pounds  without  awaiting 
the  formal  review  and  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  .  .  ."  (letter  from 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  3/31/66) 

"For  example,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Increase  in  supplies  of  pork  depend  on  the 
difference  t>etween  the  price  of  bogs  and  the 
price  of  com.  and  we're  trying  to  bold  down 
the  price  of  com.  The  Government's  ac- 
quired large  stocks  of  com  in  Its  past  price 
support  operation,  now  we're  releasing  them 
Into  the  market."  (Interview  with  Mr. 
Gardner  Ackley,  Today  Show,  3/10/66) 

"Mr.  Langen.  Does  this  imply  then  because 
of  production  increases  you  think  the  pres- 
ent parity  prices  as  established  are  too  high? 

"Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  think  parity 
Income  is  the  standard.  I  think  parity  price 
today  is  largely  meaningless.  It  is  just  one 
of  a  number  of  factors. 

"Mr.  Langen.  That  doesn't  answer  my 
question.  Do  you  think  present  parity  Is  too 
high? 

"Secretary  Freeman.  Yes." 

(House  Agrtcultxuv  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee Hearings,  Part  I,  p.  77,  2/3/66) 

Accordingly,  we  on  the  Task  Force  will 
persevere  in  our  efforts  to  rectify  this  slttia- 
tion  whereby  the  farmer  is  being  short- 
changed by  administrative  tactics  and  in- 
adequate farm  prices. 


OUR    WAYWARD    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi*  [Mr.  Pino]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
I  sent  a  letter  to  Exlmbank  President 
Harold  Linder  asking  him  to  comment  on 
allegations  made  against  the  Bank;  to 
wit.  that  it  had  made  a  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  for  a  petrochemical 
plant  which  is  to  supply  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  with  petroleum  products  pur- 
suant to  Iran-Soviet  agreement  under 
which  Iran  is  getting  a  steel  mill— and 
also  armaments — and  that  it  had  made 
some  80  loans  in  competition  with  com- 
mercial banks,  which  loans  totaled  $856,- 
000,000,  mostly  in  connection  with  the 
export  of  jet  aircraft  engines  and  re- 
lated equipment. 

I  hope  to  have  Mr.  Ldnder's  answer 
shortly,  but  my  letter  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  this  House.  The 
United  States-Persian-Russian  oil  situa- 
tion will  perhaps  be  made  clearer  to  those 
who  find  It  interesting  if  they  read  my 
insertion  in  yesterday's  Record  at  page 
10744  entitled  "Johnson's  Oil  Diplomacy 
Builds  Slick  but  Dangerous  Bridges  to  the 
East." 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Congress  of  the  UNrrni  States. 

House  or  Representativcs, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  20, 1967. 
Mr.  Harold  Linder, 
President,  Export-Import  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Linder:  In  the  brief  interval 
since  you  spoke  to  our  Committee,  several 
situations  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion with  respect  to  which  I  feel  our  Com- 
mittee ought  to  have  your  views.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  answer 
these  serious  allegations  prior  to  the  re- 
convening of  our  Committee  hearings. 

(1)  On  April  12th,  Exlmbank  announced 
a  $60  million  loan  to  the  Government  of 
Iran  to  help  finance  U.S.  purchases  of  equip- 
ment and  services  for  the  constr\ictlon  of  a 
petrochemical  plant  to  be  built  by  Shahpur 
CHiemlcal  Company  (Jointly  owned  by  the 
National  Iranian  Oil  Company  and  the  Allied 
Chemical  Company  of  New  York)  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  As  you  know,  the  State  De- 
partment is  concurring  in  or  encouraging 
(depending  on  the  source)  United  States  oil 
and  chemical  company  ptartlcipaUon  in 
Iranian  oil  consortiums  which  are  exporting 
p)etroleum  products  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Macomber  ad- 
mitted to  me  in  a  letter  of  March  14,  1967, 
that  U.S.  companies  in  Iran  were  free  to  sell 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  because  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  do  not  fall  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  Foreign  Assets  Control  Act, 
which  prohibits  U.S.  companies  from  selling 
even  foreign-produced  products  to  CJhlna, 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  A  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  article  of  February  22.  1967 
states  bluntly  that  back  in  January,  tiie 
State  Department  pressured  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies in  the  Middle  East  to  sell  to  the  So- 
viets, although  the  sales  were  arranged  under 
the  "greatest  secrecy".  Secretary  Maoomber 
has  admitted  that  U.S.  oil  companies  are 
participating  in  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  any 
of  which  deliveries  could  be  transshipped  to 
North  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  London  Economist  of 
AprU  2nd,  Iran  and  Russia  are  developing 
a  new  economic  and  political  closeness. 
Russia  is  biUlding  a  pipeline  across  Iran  to 
the  southern  Soviet  Republics  and  United 
States  oil  And  chemical  companies  are  enter- 
ing into  joint  ventures  with  the  Iranian 
government  to  develop  the  oil  and  gas  prod- 
ucts which  are  going  to  be  piped  to  Russia. 
One  such  joint  venture  which  will  supply 
Russia  with  petroleum  products  Is  the 
Shahpur  petrochemical  plant,  to  which  you 
have  just  granted  a  $60  million  loan.    Were 
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you  aware.  In  granting  the  loan  to  Shahpur, 
that  the  facilities  to  be  constructed  were  to 
be  used  In  part  to  provide  peta-ochemlcal 
products  for  the  Soviet  Union,  as  part  of 
the  Iran-Soviet  agreement  whereby  Iran  is 
(lipping  out  of  the  United  States  sphere  of 
influence  and  Russia  is  gaining  her  long 
sought  toehold  on  the  Persian  Gulf? 

(2)  Apropos  the  present  campaign  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  better  its  foreign  exchange 
position  and  gather  In  hard  currencies,  fOT 
example,  by  opening  up  the  White  Sea  ship- 
ping route  and  selling  antiques  In  London, 
have  you  made  a  study  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Piat  plant,  with  its  600,000  annual  capacity, 
alleged  by  the  February  10,  1967  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  be  Intended  primarily  for  export. 
10  the  foreign  exchange  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  If  you  have  not  made  such 
g  study,  has  the  State  Department,  to  your 
knowledge? 

(3)  I  am  appending  to  this  letter  a  table 
ihowtng  nearly  eighty  loans  made  by  your 
bank  between  January  1,  1964  and  March, 
1967,  which  reliable  and  highly  placed 
sources  In  New  York  allege  to  have  been 
made  in  unfair  competition  with  commer- 
cial banks  active  in  the  field  of  export  trade 
financing.  In  several  of  the  situations 
mentioned,  I  am  Informed  that  your  bank 
deliberately  Ignored  information  Indicating 
that  commercial  banks  had  already  obtained 
a  commitment  from  a  foreign  buyer  to  bor- 
row at  a  set  amount.  Instead  of  helping  the 
commercial  banks,  your  bank  underbid  them 
by  offering  foreign  borrowers  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  thanks  to  your  public  resources, 
than  the  privately-owned  commercial  banks 
could  match.  I  am  informed  that  your  loan 
to  Iberian  Airlines  in  1966  was  a  particularly 
reprehensible  example  of  business  stealing. 


You  will  note  that  over  a  period  of  slightly 
more  than  three  years,  you  are  accused  of 
having  made  (856,000,000  worth  of  loans 
"suitable  In  whole  or  in  part  for  commercial 
banks."  I  think  you  owe  it  to  the  export 
financial  community,  yourself,  and  the  House 
Banking  Conunlttee  to  address  yourself  very 
carefully  to  the  situation  regarding  each  of 
these  loans— did  you  offer  a  below-market 
rate,  did  you  underbid  a  private  group  which 
had  received  a  commitment,  and  what  were 
your  reasons  for  making  the  loan? 

(4)  As  you  know,  plans  are  afoot  among 
leading  banks  to  establish  a  corporation, 
perhaps  an  Edge  Act  or  Agreement  Corpora- 
tion, to  finance  United  States  Jet  aircraft  and 
related  equipment  exports.  Among  the 
eighty-odd  loans  regarding  which  questions 
have  been  raised,  a  good  number — 9449,000,- 
QOO  worth — represent  loans  your  bank  made 
to  finance  jet  aircraft  and  related  equipment 
exports.  Some  persons  Interested  In  trade 
financing  feel  strongly  that  you  have  been 
g:uilty  of  gross  "empire  building"  with  re- 
spect to  loan  financing  of  jet  aircraft  and 
equipment  exports,  and  that  you  are  trying 
to  block,  with  behind-the-scenes  efforts,  the 
formation  of  an  Edge  Act  or  Agreement 
Corporation  through  which  commercial 
banks  may  finance  Jet  aircraft  exports.  As 
you  wUl  note,  the  loans  you  are  alleged  to 
have  made  in  unfair  competition  with  the 
commercial  banks,  are  all  prime  loans  to 
solid,  established  countries,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  of  "risk".  I  hope  that  you  will 
address  yourself  in  detail  to  the  jet  air- 
craft loan  situation,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  go  on  record  with  an  emphatic  approval 
of  the  efforts  of  commercial  banks  to  form 
an  Edge  Act  or  Agreement  Corporation  to 
finance  United  States  jet  Eilrcraf  t  and  related 


equipment  exports,  as  per  the  hopes  of  the 
Treasury  and  State  Department. 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  loans  allegedly 
made  by  your  Bank  in  competition  with 
commercial  banJcs,  Is  it  not  true  to  say  that 
our  balance  of  payments  is  suffering  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  commercial  banks  could 
be  collecting  market  Interest  rate  returns 
from  foreign  borrowers,  some  of  whom  had 
already  agreed  to  market  interest  rates  before 
your  Intervention,  your  Bank  is  collecting 
lower  rates  of  Interest  offered  for  empire 
buUding  reasons?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  has  sought  to 
influence  you  to  desist  in  your  loan  making 
competition? 

(6)  Also  with  respect  to  your  competing 
with  commercial  banks  by  making  loans  at 
less  than  market  Interest  rates,  do  you  feel 
that  it  is  proper  for  you  to  make  less-than- 
market  interest  rate  loans  when  the  borrower 
is  willing  to  pay  market?  In  my  bill,  HJl. 
8288,  there  is  a  provision  which  would  amend 
your  Act  to  prohibit  you  from  making  loans 
when  market  Interest  rate  loans  are  available 
to  the  would-be  borrowers  In  the  United 
States.  Would  you  object  to  having  such  a 
provision  in  your  Act  to  amplify  the  present 
"policy  of  Congress"  expressed  in  the  statute 
that  you  not  compete  with  private  lenders? 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions  In  some  detail  before  our 
Committee  meets  again  on  the  subject  of  the 
Exlmbank.  Copies  of  this  letter  are  being 
sent  to  all  Members  of  the  House  CcHxunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency;  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Pino, 
Jlfembcr  of  Congress. 
Enclosure. 


Export-Import  Bank  loam  commitied  during  1964,  1985,  1966  and  January- March  1967  which  might  have  been  made  in  whole  or  in  part 

by  commercial  banks 


Date 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Jan.  22,1964 
Apr.  13,1964 
May  18.1964 
June  1.1964 
Jnne  3,1964 
June  22,1964 
Jane  23,1964 
July  6. 1964 
July  1M964 
Aug.  10,1964 
Aug.  27, 1964 
Aug.  31. 1964 
Sept.  2,1954 
Sept.  10. 1964 
Oct.  1,VI984 
Oct.  23.1964 
Dec.  2S.  1964 
7.19M 
11.1965 
15. 19fiS 
31.1965 
24.1965 
3.1965 
Mar.  30. 1965 
Apr.  12,1965 
Apr.  15,1965 
Jane  30, 1965 
July  14,1965 
July  22,1965 
July  30,1966 
Aug.  4,1965 
Aug.  12. 1966 

Do  . 
Sept.  16  1965 
Oct.     7. 1965 
Nov.    9.1966 
Not.  17.1966 

Do... 
Dm.    1, 1865 

,     Do 

J»n.     7.1966 
Ju.    13,1966 

,     Do 

J,U1.  26,1966 
Feb.  23,1966 
Mar.  2,1966 
M«r  3,1966 
Mar.  15, 1966 
Mar.  24. 1966 
Mar.  28,1966  I 
Uar.  31, 1966  i 


Country 


Venezuela 

Mexico 

Venetuela 

Mexico 

Colombia 4- 

Italy 

India 

Tunlsls 

Iran 

PhlUppines 

Austria 

Italy 

India. 

Japan 

Peru 

Israel 

Ore*oe 

India 

Italy 

indt 

Colombia 

Taiwan . 

Vieerla 

Japan 

.^OEentina , 

Qreeoe 

Japan 

Argentina 

Veneruela 

Mexico 

Qermany 

Mexico 

Israel 

Aostrts 

Japan 

Oreec* 

Italy 

Japcm 

..do 

Ecuador 

Ivory  Coast  (Senegal)... 

Ethiopia 

Taiwan 

Finland 

Iran ".'."'.. 

Mexico 

do 

Japan 

Iceland 

Zambia 

Mexico 


Loan 


Amount 
(millions) 


$10.5 

1.6 

Z3 

4.0 

2.5 

30.0 

25.0 

2L6 

4.2 

11.6 

ZO 

1.65 

6.H 

60.4 

13.8 

4.0 

6.0 

a34 

20.0 

17.0 
2.5 
2.75 
3.36 

11.0 
1.8 
2.5 
6.4 
2.5 

12.5 
1.6 
2.6 
1.8 
6.0 
1.5 
6.0 

10.0 
.9 

14.5 
3.3 
0.8 
6.06 
4.3 

31.2 
.8 
9.8 
6.0 
1.4 
2.35 
0.3 
4.9 

21.2 


Purpose 


Steel  mill  equipment , 

Cement  plant 

Equipment  for  paper  plant 

Equipment  lor  auto  parts  plant 

Agricultural  macbinerj- 

Equipment  for  automobile  pliuit 

Equipment ., 

Railways 

do 

Telephone  cable 

Cotton 

Equipment  for  steel  plant 

PulpmlU 

Jet  aircraft 

Equipment  lor  Iron  ore  processing  plant. 

Refinery 

Power - 

Chemical  plant 

Industrial  equipment... 

Locomotives 

Agricultural  plant  equipment 

Nylon  plant 

PowfT 

Auto  plant 

Equipment  for  tire  plant 

Equipment  for  cement  plant 

Chemical  plant 

Equipment  for  synthetic  fiber  plant 

Equipment  for  aluminum  plant 

Equipment  for  auto  parts  plant 

Steelmill  equipment 

Equipment  for  aluminum  plant 

Jet  aircraft 

Cotton 

Auto  plant 

Industrial  Development  Bank 

Computer  sjrstem 

Jet  aircraft 

Auto  plant 

Equipment  for  paper  plant 

Jet  aircraft.. 

Equipment  for  papermill 

Power 

Airplane  engines 

Jet  aircraft 

Mining  equipment 

Textile  equipment 

Equipment  for  chemical  plant 

Dredge 

Aircraft 

Equipment  for  lubricating 


Portions  suitable  for  commercial  banks 


Maturities  to  6  years. 

Do. 

Do. 
Early  maturities. 
Maturities  to  5  years. 
All. 

Early  maturities. 

Early  maturities  under  political  guaranty. 
Early  maturities. 

AU. 

Do. 
Early  maturities. 
All. 

Do. 
Early  maturities. 

Do! 
AU. 
Early  maturities. 

Do! 

Do. 
All. 

Early  maturities. 
Maturities  to  5  years. 
All. 
Early  maturities. 

Do. 
Maturities  to  6  years. 
All. 

Maturities  to  6  years. 
All. 

Do. 

Do. 
Maturities  to  5  years. 
AIL 

Do. 

Do. 
Early  maturities. 
All. 
Early  maturities. 

AU. 

Early  maturities. 

Maturities  to  6  years. 

Early  maturities. 

AU. 

Do. 

Do. 
Maturities  to  6  years. 
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Export-Import  Bank  loans  committed  during  1984,  1965,  1966  and  January-March  1967  which  might  have  been  made  in  whole  or  in  n  - 

by  commercial  banks — Continued  '"'" 


Date 


Apr.  27.19M 

Do 

May  13.19M 
May  IttlSW 
May  23. 1966 
May  33.1906 
June  2. 1966 
7.1966 
8.1966 
10,1966 
IS.  1966 

Do 

June  30,1966 
July     1. 1966 
"      14.1966 
18,1966 
19.1966 
3.1966 

Do 

Aug.  4.1966 
Aug.  16.1966 
Aug.  22,1966 
AuK.  23.19)% 
Sept.  6,1966 
9,1966 

4.1966 
6. 19r« 
iai9«6 
20.1966 
27.1966 
11.1966 

21, 1966 

Nov.  23,  1966 

Do 

Nov.  28, 1966 
Dec.  1, 1966 
Dec.  9, 1966 
Jan.   3, 1907 

Do 

Jan.  9, 1967 
Jan.  11,1967 
Feb.  2. 1967 
Feb.  24,1967 
Mar.  3, 1967 
6,1967 
9,1967 
28,1967 
30.1967 


Jane 
June 
June 
Jane 


July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Country 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Braril 

New  Ze^Uuid 

Pern . 

Morocco 

CcsURlca 

Belgium 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

China 

do 

France 

Iceland 

Spain 

Japan 

Norway 

Mexico 

Italy 

Venezeola. 

Mexico... 

Italy 

Israel 

Pakistan.. 

Iran 

Korea 

Taiwan 

Iran 

Iceland 

Isriel 

VeneiueU 

Mexico 

.—do 

JApnn ....... 

Tunisia 

Mexico 

,-— do 

I  Australia 

United  Kingdom. 

Portugal 

Finland 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Ireland... 

France 

Spain 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Sweden 

Japan 

AuMraUa 


Loan 


Amotmt 
(millions) 


$1.S 

6.8 

2.0 

1.6 

3.2 

17.5 

3.0 

1.75 

4.7 

5.4 

11.0 

5.2 

2.1 

2.0 

1.2 

.8 

1.0 

6.4 

6.8 

110.4 

1.3 

£5 

9.0 

3.3 

7.65 

13.1 

0.  S5 

5.6 

2.0 

1.28 

10.0 

2.5 

0.7 

1.8 

3.0 

11.7 

4.6 

5.8 

17.65 

23.6 

8.0 

20.0 

6.5 

5.9 

20.4 

4.0 

7.2 

8.0 

65.8 


Purpose 


Equipment  for  auto  plant 

Jet  aircraft „ 

Various  equipment .'.'.I'. 

Equipment  for  gas  turbine  plant I. ""I! 

Equipment  for  tire  plant 

Jet  aircraft "' 

Equipment  for  tire  plant ...IIII""I 

Communications  link 

Jet  aircraft I."I"""rriI"IlI 

Petroleum  equlimient 

Jet  aircraft „ "I 

do ::::: 

Power  equipment "„" 

Equipment  for  chemical  plant .1""" 

Hellcopten '.'" 

Television  glass  tube  manufacturing  equipmenti 

Manufacturing  equipment 

Jet  aircraft '.'.'.I'.'.ll' 

Equipment  for  auto  plant IIIl'I"' ' 

Jet  aircraft " 

Papermaking  equipment "I"""" 

Various  equipment 

Power  equipment lllll. 

Jet  aircraft  and  related  equipment "". 

Pow<T  equipment _ 

Equipment  for  petrochemical  plamt III. 

Equipment  for  diatomite  plant 

Jet  aircraft 

Equipment  for  steel  plant 'l"l" 

Equipment  for  synthetic  rubber  plant 

Railway  e<iulpment 

Equipment  for  polyethylene  plant ".. 

Equipment  for  tire  plant 

Dredge "  "" 

Air  navigation  equipment '.".'.'. 

Jet  aircraft  and  related  equipment 

do 

do 

do 

do IIIIIIIIIH" 

Relendlng  credit  to  commercial  banks 

Jet  aircraft  and  lelatad  equipment 

Jet  aircraft '.""'.".. 

Communications  equipment '. .'.'.'.'...'.'. 

Jet  aircraft  and  relatea  equipment 

do 

....do IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Printing  equipment 

Jet  aircraft  and  related  equipment II 


Portions  suitable  for  commercial  banks 


AU  with  parent  co  npany  guaranty. 

Ail. 

Do. 
Early  maturities  with  political  guaranty. 
All  nith  parent  company  guaranty. 

AU  with  parent  company  guaranty. 

Early  maturities. 

All. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Early  maturities. 
AU. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Early  maturities. 
AU. 

Maturities  to  5  years. 
Early  maturities. 

AU. 

Early  maturities. 

AU. 

Early  maturities. 

All 

Early  maturities. 

AM. 

Early  maturities. 

AU. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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SUMMARY 
Total  loans  suitable  in  whole  or  in  part  for  commercial  banks  .    .  .„„  „^  „_, 

t«ans  whoUy  suitable  tor  commenual  banks """ »8a6,000,nn 

Loans  to  finance  aircraft  for  prime  borrowers IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'""I " Sonm'SS 


COMMODITY     FUTURES     TRADING 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pn?o]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  my  1967  commodity  futures 
trading  regulatory  bill.  I  feel  strongly 
that  Congress  must  pay  more  attention 
to  this  Increasingly  Important  segment 
of  American  commerce.  I  include  mate- 
rial as  follows : 

First.  My  press  release,  briefly  describ- 
ing my  legislation. 

Second.  Explanation  of  changes 
which  would  be  made  in  existing  law — 
Commodity  Exchange  Act — by  the  Flno 
bill. 

Third.  Brief  statement  with  respect  to 
need  to  give  the  CEA  carefully  safe- 
guarded margin-setting  power  with  re- 
spect to  futures  trading.  The  need  for 
margin-setting  power  because  contract 
markets  like  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Nation's  biggest,  refuse  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  themselves. 


Commodity  Exchange  Authority  Is 
holding  off  a  decision  as  to  whether  to 
seek  margin-setting  power  pending  com- 
pletion of  an  Agriculture  Department 
commissioned  study — Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  of  March  20,  1967,  Included. 
Probable  CEA  request  will  be  for  mar- 
gin-setting power  only  where  likelihood 
of  excessive  speculation  instead  of  last 
year's  sweeping  power. 

Fourth.  Importance  of  commodity 
trading  is  growing,  witness  article  "A 
Booming  Bedlam  in  Commodity  Trad- 
ing" from  Business  Week  of  March  4. 
1967.  and  New  York  Times  article  of 
March  19,  1967,  on  volume  In  commodi- 
ties keeping  up  a  record  pace. 

Fifth.  The  need  for  additional  Fed- 
eral regulatory  power  over  the  com- 
modity markets  is  great.  Included  are 
New  York  Times  article  of  February  13, 
1965,  showing  how  CEA's  resources  are 
Inadequate  to  police  commodity  markets, 
according  to  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  how  trading  practices  and 
lack  of  competition  go  uninvestigated 
and  uncorrected,  as  witness  De  Angelis 
and  the  salad  oil  swindle:  New  York 
Times  article  of  March  10,  1966,  describ- 
ing how  CEA  failed  last  year  In  its  reg- 
ulatory power  Increase  bid;  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  of  April  6,  1966,  on  same 


subject;  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
April  8,  1966,  discussing  how  proposed 
CEA  bill  last  year  went  too  far  vesting 
power  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sixth.  There  Is  fair  sentiment  for 
putting  the  growing  futures  trade  In 
livestock  and  livestock  products  under 
the  act,  as  per  my  bill.  Two  New  York 
Times  articles  describe  the  growing 
livestock  futures  markets. 

Seventh.  It  would  be  foolish  to  put 
sugar  and  coffee  futures  trading,  to  say 
nothing  of  cocoa,  under  CEA  authority 
because  such  regulation  would  Impose 
enough  new  administrative  and  finan- 
cial burden  upon  such  trading  that  the 
markets  would  shift  to  London,  where 
there  Is  no  Government  regulation  and 
practically  no  margin  requirements. 
Any  price-Influencing  speculation  would 
continue  unabated,  and  the  United 
States  would  lose  trading  profits  and  re- 
lated benefits.  Subheading  7  includes 
numerous  enclosures  and  letters  In  sup- 
port at  this  position.  As  a  general 
policy,  we  should  not  seek  to  regulate 
futures  trading  In  commodities  produced 
outside  the  United  States,  and  In  which 
trading  markets  exist  abroad  free  of 
controls.  We  should  also  rethink  our 
participation  in  international  commod- 
ity agreements   like   the   International 


Coffee  Agreement,  which  are  so  disad- 
vantageous to  the  American  consimier 
and  to  dependent  American  business- 
men. 
[A  releaae   of   Congressman   Paul   A.   Flno, 

Apr.  26,  1967] 
Pino  Intboducks  Commoditt  Control  Bill 

Congressman  Paul  A.  Pino,  Dean  of  the 
Hew  York  Republican  House  delegation,  and 
a  senior  member  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, today  introduced  his  1967  commodity 
regulatory  legislation.  Mr.  Pino  also  intro- 
duced commodity  regulatory  legislation  In 
the  89th  Congress. 

In  Introducing  this  legislation,  Mr.  Pino 
said: 

"Today,  more  than  ever  before,  United 
States  agricultural  surpluses  are  disappear- 
ing and  commodity  trading  Is  booming. 
Last  year,  the  volume  of  commodity  futures 
trading  exceeded  the  volimie  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  by  several  billions  of  dollars, 
yet  this  trading  In  commodities — which  Is 
extremely  Important  In  determining  the 
prices  for  many  food  products — is  not  ade- 
quately regulated  by  the  federal  government. 
The  only  federal  agency  regulating  trading 
In  agricultural  commodities  Is  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority,  a  small  agency 
within  the  Agriculture  Department  which 
operates  on  a  meager  and  Inadequate  budget. 

"For  one  thing,  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  needs  more  money  to  do  a  good 
job.  My  bin  would  require  the  CEA  to  un- 
dertake a  certain  regular  commodity  trading 
Investigations  and  would  raise  the  CEA 
budget  accordingly.  Secondly,  it  would 
toughen  the  present  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  to  give  the  CEA  greater  powers  over 
America's  commodity  exchanges.  My  bill 
would  give  the  Commodity  Exchange  Com- 
mission margin-setting  power  with  respect 
to  commodity  futures  trading,  albeit  only  In 
clear  circumstances  of  excessive  speculation, 
but  my  bill  would  not  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  put  new  commodi- 
ties under  regulation  without  Congress' 
approval. 

"My  proposal  would  also  exclude  from  reg- 
ulation under  the  CEA  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  abroad — for  example;  cof- 
fee, sugar,  rubber,  cocoa  and  so  forth.  The 
way  to  make  sure  that  American  housewives 
pay  reasonable  prices  for  these  commodities 
Is  to  get  the  United  States  out  of  interna- 
tional cartels  like  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  by  which  United  States  con- 
sumers are  made  to  pay  high  prices  as  a  kind 
of  Indirect  foreign  aid  to  coffee  growing  na- 
tions. My  bill  calls  for  a  study  of  these  in- 
ternational commodity  agreements. 

"My  bill  would  add  trading  In  livestock 
and  livestock  products  to  the  trading  regu- 
lated by  the  CEA.  Our  American  consumers 
need  this  kind  of  protection  against  specula- 
tion In  beef  and  pork." 

EXPLANATION  OF  PBINCIPAL  CHANCM  IN  COM- 
MOOrrT  KXCHANOK  WHICH  WOIILO  BE  MADE 
BY  riNO  BILL 

The  Commodity  Elxchange  Coounis- 
sion  would  be  given  authority  to  set 
margin  requirements  whenever  there  is  a 
clear  danger  of  excessive  speculation 
likely  to  cause  unwarranted  commodity 
price  changes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
given  the  following  powers: 

(e)  To  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders 
against  Individuals  for  violations  of  the  act. 

'/)  To  establish  minimum  financial  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  by  futures 
commission  merchant  registrants. 

(ff)  To  deny  registration,  after  opportunity 
for  hearing,  to  any  applicant  who  does  not 
demonstrate  his  meeting  of  the  financial 
requirements  or  any  applicant  who  It  Is  found 
M  unfit  for  registration,  by  reason  of  having 


engaged  In  practices  of  the  kind  prohibited 
by  the  act,  conviction  of  felony,  suspension 
by  a  board  of  trade,  debarment  from  Govern- 
ment contracting,  or  having  made  false  state- 
ments In  the  application,  or  for  other  good 
cause  shown. 

The  bill  would  provide  authority  for 
injunctions  to  restrain  or  prevent  viola- 
tions. 

It  would  make  applicable  to  all  persons 
the  provisions  of  the  act  prohibiting 
fraud,  cheating,  deceit,  bucketing,  and 
false  records  In  connection  with  the 
orders  for  or  transactions  in  interstate 
commerce  or  for  future  delivery  on  or 
subject  to  rules  of  a  contract  market. 
The  present  provision  is  applicable  only 
to  members  of  contract  markets  or  their 
correspondents,  agents,  or  employees. 
Administrative  action  would  be  author- 
ized with  respect  to  any  action  Intended 
to  have  or  having  the  effect  of  restrain- 
ing trade,  as  well  as  any  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice. 

Presently  futures  commission  mer- 
chants are  required  to  segregate  cus- 
tomers' funds  In  separate  accoimts. 
The  depository  of  such  funds  would  be 
prohibited  from  treating  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  futures  commission  mer- 
chant or  any  person  other  than  the  cus- 
tomers. This  Is  to  prevent  their  being 
used  to  offset  liabilities  of  the  commis- 
sion merchant,  and  so  forth. 

Recordkeeping  requirements  would  be 
expanded  to  Include  a  requirement  with 
respect  to  records  pertaining  to  spot  or 
cash  transactions  and  inventories. 

The  bill  would  make  It  a  violation  of 
the  act  for  anyone  against  whom  an  or- 
der denying  trading  privileges  has  been 
issued  to  in  any  marmer  exercise  such 
privileges  during  the  effective  period  of 
such  order.  Heretofore  the  restraint 
was  on  persons  extending  the  privileges 
without  any  affirmative  restraint  on  the 
person  against  whom  the  order  was  is- 
sued. 

The  bill  would  affirmatively  require 
contract  markets  to  make  effective  trad- 
ing rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  make  failure  to  do  so 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action  against 
the  contract  market. 

It  would  make  any  person  who  aids, 
abets,  or  acts  In  combination  or  concert 
with  any  other  person  in  any  violation 
of  the  act  responsible  as  a  principal. 

Manipulation  and  cornering,  or  at- 
tempts thereat,  and  transmitting  false, 
misleading  or  knowingly  inaccurate  crop 
or  market  information  would  be  made 
felonies  Instead  of  misdemeanors,  as  is 
presently  the  case. 

The  term  "manipulate"  would  be  de- 
fined so  as  to  require  that  manipula- 
tion Involve  an  action  Intended  to  raise, 
peg,  fix,  depress  or  stabilize  prices,  albeit 
there  would  not  have  to  have  an  Intent 
to  go  beyond  this. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  undertake  periodic  investigations 
of  commodity  markets  based  on  their 
contract  volume,  and  the  Authority 
would  be  given  Increased  funds  amount- 
ing to  $250,000  per  year  for  the  purpose- 

The  bill  would  make  contract  markets 
liable  in  damages  for  violation  of  the  act, 
or  negligence  in  coimectlon  therewith, 
to  aggrieved  persons. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  to  make  a  study  of  inter- 
national commodity  agreements,  their 
viability  in  balancing  world  supply  and 
demand,  their  impact  on  U.S.  supply 
and  demand  tmd  price  structures,  and 
other  facets  of  the  problem,  by  April  1. 
1968. 

The  CEA  should  have  power  to  set 
margins  with  respect  to  cc^nmodities 
over  which  they  presently  have  Juris- 
diction. Clearly,  the  markets  Uiem- 
selves  are  not  always  able  to  meet  rea- 
sonable opportunities  to  police  them- 
selves. A  March  4  Business  Week  ar- 
ticle. Included  in  the  next  section,  de- 
scribes how  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Is  so  loath  to  police  Itself  that  even  Its 
top  officials  feel  that  they- may  be  Invit- 
ing regulation — to  this  end.  they  are 
seeking  political  influence  rather  than 
taking  corrective  steps: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20, 1967] 
CoMMoornzs:   Pabm  Acenct,  Seeking  Con- 

TKOL  or  Margins  in  PirruaES  Traoino,  Pms 

Hopes  on  Study 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment Is  far  from  burying  Its  hopes  for  strong- 
er controls  over  oommodlty  trading. 

With  the  help  of  a  Washington  research 
organization.  It  Is  seeking  evidence  to  sup- 
port Its  theory  that  higher  margin  require- 
ments (partial  payments  on  contracts  call- 
ing for  future  delivery  of  certain  commodi- 
ties) can  curb  price  manipulation  or  "ex- 
cessive" speculation.  The  research  study  Is 
expected  to  be  given  to  Agriculture  officials 
about  mld-AprU. 

Last  year,  the  department  supported  a  bill 
In  Congress  that  would  empower  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  set  minimum  margins 
In  commodity  trading.  It  got  no  further 
than  House  Agriculture  Committee  hearings. 
And  though  It  was  only  one  of  14  major 
amendments  suggested  for  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  this  proposal  drew  the  most 
vehement  protests  from  Industry  witnesses. 

The  margin  Issue  Is  no  less  controversial 
today.  Commodity  traders  already  are  sus- 
picious of  plans  announced  by  the  depart- 
ment to  regulate  supplies  of  such  basic  com- 
modltiee  as  wheat  and  com  with  the  aim  of 
assuring  farmers  a  "fair"  Income  and  keep- 
ing down  Government  costs  for  storing  sur- 
pluses. Supplementing  existing  Federal 
sup>ervl8lo(n  of  crop  production  with  commod- 
ity-price  powers  would  complete  Govern- 
ment dominance  of  once-free  markets,  they 
fear. 

Not  so,  counters  Alex  C.  Caldwell,  admin- 
istrator of  the  department's  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority.  "It's  30  years  since  any 
major  change  In  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,"  he  says.  "Meantime,  the  markets  have 
changed  and  the  situations  have  changed. 
If  we're  going  to  do  any  real  policing,  we're 
going  to  have  to  get  authority  to  deal  with 
market  conditions  as  they  exist." 

The  CEA  supervises  trading  In  domestically 
produced  commodities.  These  Include  grains, 
soybeans  and  soybean  products,  wool,  fats 
and  oils,  butter,  eggs  and  potatoes.  It  Isn't 
Involved  In  trading  of  metals,  hides,  rubber, 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  sugar,  which  to  a  large  ex- 
tent are  produced  by  foreign  nations  but 
traded  on  U.S.  exchanges. 

DirrcRENT  raoM  SECtrRrriES  margin 

The  commodities-margin  Issue  Is  probably 
confused  by  some  with  credit  margins  per- 
mitted In  securities  trading.  These  are  set 
by  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  as  part  of  Its 
general  credit-control  machinery.  A  secu- 
rity may  be  owned  "on  margin"  for  unlimited 
periods,  but  a  futures  contract  is  ah  agree- 
ment to  take  delivery  of  a  specified  quantity 
of  a  commodity  by  a  particular  date. 

However,  In  many  cases  delivery  is  averted 
by  a  sale  of  the  contract  before  delivery  date. 
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The  securities  margin  la  In  effect  a  down 
payment,  currently  set  at  70%  ol  the  total 
purchase  price.  Commodity  margins,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  Intended  only  to  protect  deal- 
ers from  price  drops  and  are  consequently 
pegged  by  commodity  exchanges  at  levels 
equivalent  to  far  lower  percentages.  For  ex- 
ample, futures  contracts  for  March  wheat, 
currently  quoted  at  about  •1.86  a  bushel  In 
Chicago,  may  be  ptuchased  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  with  a  cash  margin  payment 
of  only  IS  cents  a  bushel.  If  the  price  should 
drop  15  cents,  the  buyer  need  put  up  only 
another  10  cents  to  meet  lower  margln-maln- 
tentmce  requirements.  The  buyer  pays  the 
balance  of  the  contract's  value  upon  delivery. 
CEA  officials  continue  to  follow  the  mar- 
ket action  with  the  aim  of  developing  a  doe- 
sler  of  suspicious  commodity-price  move- 
ments. Such  a  compilation  would  help 
bolster  any  future  department  testimony  be- 
fore Congress.  But  beyond  that,  it  might 
well  foretell  the  precise  circumstances  \inder 
which  the  Agriculture  Secretary  would  act  to 
change  margins  should  Congress  ever  give 
him  the  authority. 

Consider  a  memo  circulated  In  the  depart- 
ment last  June,  describing  "moet  Irregular" 
movements  of  soybean  futures  prices. 

On  June  27.  the  memo  noted,  all  soybean 
futures  prices  had  advanced  the  10-cent  limit 
permitted  In  one  day  by  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  regulations.  The  following  day.  "the 
July  soybean  futures  price  opened  about  2 
cents  higher  than  the  previous  close,"  the 
memo  continued,  "dropped  6  cents  In  the 
next  half  hour,  rose  10  cents  in  the  next 
hour,  fell  6  cents  In  the  foUowlng  half  hour, 
closing  about  1  cent  down  from  the  pre- 
vious day."  On  the  day  after  that,  "the 
July  soybean  future  advanced  the  10-cent 
limit  again  to  $3.76«4  a  btishel,  the  high  for 
the  season." 

The  scuttled  1966  margin  amendment 
would  have  permitted  the  Secretary  to  act 
"whenever  (he)  has  reason  to  beUeve  there 
Is  danger  of  manipulation,  sudden  or  unrea- 
sonable fluctuations  or  unwarranted  changes 
m  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or  excessive 
speculation  In  any  commodity." 

As  might  be  expected,  this  sweeping  au- 
thorization stirred  a  storm  of  grain-trade  ob- 
jections. Foremost  was  the  argument  that  It 
would  provide  the  Secretary  with  price-con- 
trol powers  enabling  him  to  destroy  commod- 
ity trading  entirely.  There  was  also  criticism 
of  Its  "blunderbuss"  terminology,  which  was 
said  to  threaten  a  confusing  collision  with 
trading-practice  definitions  evolved  from 
years  of  court  decisions.  Asserted  Robert  B. 
Parrott,  director  of  the  Oraln  and  Feed  Deal- 
ers Association:  "The  proposed  amendment 
defines  'manipulation'  so  looeely  and  arbi- 
trarily as  to  enhance  the  prospect  that 
ethical  participants  In  the  markets  would  be 
falsely  accused  and  convicted." 


certain  grain-futures  contracts  filed  by  brok- 
ers, traders  and  exchange  clearing  house 
members.  The  CEA  has  been  receiving  this 
trading  Information  since  1934,  but  Mr. 
Bramble's  work  Is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  agency  has  discarded  all  the  raw 
forms  filed  prior  to  1958.  Moreover,  because 
of  Its  limited  budget  and  manpower,  the  CEA 
has  tabulated  the  data  for  only  two  days  of 
each  month — the  16th  and  30th,  or  the 
cloeest  trading  days  to  those  dates. 

The  study  will  employ  other  data  as  well. 
Including  trading-volume  statistics,  compiled 
by  the  exchanges  and  clearing  houses,  and 
past  Government  reports  on  crops,  weather 
and  other  topics  "having  a  bearing  on  market 
conditions."  AU  this  U  being  "teny>ered  by 
conversations  with  knowledgeable  persons" 
tn  commodity  trading. 

Mr.  Bramble  will  acknowledge  only  "some 
Interesting  findings  so  far."  But  he  adds. 
"We'll  contribute  some  light,  I  suppose,  and 
probably  raise  a  lot  more  questions." 

Thus  the  Agriculture  Department  con- 
tinues to  press  for  extensive  power  to  control 
commodity  margins.  On  several  past  oc- 
casions, though,  the  Government  has  suc- 
cessfully "persuaded"  commodity  exchanges 
to  Increase  margins  to  combat  sharp  price 
fluctuations.  Most  notable,  perhaps.  Is  the 
period  In  the  spring  of  1947  when,  by  the 
department's  account,  "a  sharp  rise  in  specu- 
lation activity  Indicated  the  need  for  sub- 
stantially higher  margins  to  prevent  price 
distortions." 
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Kxchange.  however,  because  traders  don't 
have  to  put  up  as  much  cash  margin  in 
commodities.) 

Regttlatiom 
But  beneath  the  rosy  glow  Is  concern 
The  government  la  trying  to  Ughten  tt» 
regulatory  grip  on  the  commodity  market 
the  last  of  the  great  U.S.  arenas  for  free- 
wheeling  speculaUon,  Just  as  It  did  on  the 
stock  market  in  the  1930e. 

The  government  already  has  tried  several 
times  and  lost.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the 
Agriculture  Dept.  asked  Congress  to  give  It 
new  powers  over  commodity  trading,  includ- 
ing the  authority  to  set  margin  rates  (the 
amount  of  cash  a  trader  must  put  up  when 
buying  commodity  contracts)  and  Increased 
leeway  for  investigating  price  manipulations 
and  for  disciplining  errant  commodity  bro- 
kers. Margins  currently  are  set  by  the  ex- 
changes themselves,  under  the  time-honored 
tradition  of  minimum  government  interfer. 
ence  in  the  exchanges'  operations.  The  bill 
was  defeated,  largely  because  of  vlgortus 
opposition  from  the  exchanges. 

This  week,  the  government  was  at  it  again. 
The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  an 
Agriculture  Dept.  agency,  was  working  on 
a  plan  to  strengthen  its  regulatory  activi- 
ties by  requiring  brokers  to  supply  more  in- 
formation on  transactions.  As  before,  there 
is  strong  Industry  opposition. 


(From  Business  Week,  Mar.  4.  1967. 
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MAJOR   OBJECTIONS    LISTSD 

Evidence  developed  by  Robert  Nathan  A 
Associates  Inc.,  the  research  concern  hired 
by  the  department,  will  help  overcome  such 
objections,  Agrlcultxrre  officials  hope.  Head- 
ing the  effort  is  Harlan  Bramble,  a  scholarly 
former  State  Dep>artment  economist  with 
long  experience  In  international  grain  nego- 
tiations, who  lists  the  major  questions  the 
study  seeks  to  answer : 

— Aasimilng  "excessive"  speculation  cant 
be  defined,  can  It  at  least  be  shown  that  sub- 
stantial trading  activity  sometimes  is  asso- 
ciated with  substantial  price  fluctuations, 
and  which  Is  the  result  of  the  other? 

— Is  control  over  margins  a  feasible  tool  for 
Influencing  price  fluctuations? 

— If  the  answer  to  both  queetlona  la  yes, 
what  administrative  dlflJcultiea  would  be  ex- 
pected (such  as  timing  Government  action  to 
assixre  the  prices  decline  rather  than  rise 
after  controls  are  Imposed)  ? 

In  their  study,  Mr.  Bramble  and  about  flve 
ooUeagues  chiefly  are  mining  dally  reports  of 


Volume  is  rising  at  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  the  world's  largest  commodity  ex- 
change. And  the  public  Is  Joining  In  the 
action,  with  closer  government  control  a 
likely  result. 

At  precisely  9:30  a.m.  every  Monday 
through  Friday,  a  bell  rings  in  a  huge  room 
at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  some- 
thing akin  to  a  1,000-man  karate  match 
erupts. 

The  board's  members,  who  have  been  wait- 
ing calmly  In  groups  of  flve  to  10  on  the  steps 
of  seven  wooden  trading  pits,  suddenly  start 
yeUlng,  shoving,  and  waving  their  hands 
wildly  in  an  effort  to  work  out  trades.  Some 
bull  their  way  through  the  thick  crowd  to 
get  to  other  brokers.  Some  simply  yell  as 
loudly  as  they  can — often  In  the  face  of  an- 
other broker — and  xise  frantic  hand  signals 
to  try  to  make  It  clear  that  they  have  com- 
modity contracts  to  buy  or  sell. 

As  faces  grow  redder,  tempers  shorter,  the 
Jostling  more  aggressive,  and  the  roar  loud- 
er, another  day  of  trading  is  under  way  at 
the  119-year-old  board — the  world's  largest 
commodity  exchange. 

Lean  days 

The  board  hasn't  always  been  such  a 
boUterous  place.  In  the  late  1950s,  specula- 
tive trading  of  commodity  contracts  dwin- 
dled because  prices  were  pretty  much  con- 
trolled by  the  government's  agricultural 
price  supports.  As  trading  volume  slackened, 
the  board  bought  up  20  of  its  1,422  mem- 
berships at  $6,000  each  In  a  vain  attempt 
to  keep  up  the  value  of  a  membership.  Even 
then,  the  price  sagged  to  $3,660  In  October. 
1960. 

These  days,  however.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
how  the  board's  trading  floor,  occupying  a 
quarter  of  a  city  block,  could  be  much 
more  timniUtuous — or  Its  management  more 
Interested  In  setting  up  new  programs  to 
protect  the  board's  new-foimd  prosperity. 
Trading  volxmie  soared  26%  last  year,  to 
a  record  •81.4-billlon — only  moderately  below 
the  $98.6-bllllon  volume  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  giant  of  the  nation's 
flnanclal  markets.  Membership  prices  rose 
in  responae  to  $29,950.  (The  amount  of 
money  actually  changing  hands  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  much  less  than  on  the  Stock 


I.  ROLX  or  THB  rUBUC 

The  exchanges  may  be  getting  into  a 
bind,  however.  They  need  increased  trading 
by  the  public  to  help  support  their  increased 
volume.  But  widespread  public  participa- 
tion in  the  market  is  likely  to  bring  stronger 
cries  for  tougher  government  regulation— 
especially  if  there  Is  a  major  price  decline  In 
which  the  public  gets  hurt. 

The  public  already  is  getting  Into  com- 
modity speculation  in  a  big  way.  Donald  J. 
Powers,  a  vice-president  of  E.  F.  Hutton  & 
Co..  estimates  that  the  number  of  Hutton 
customers  who  trade  conunodity  contracts 
has  risen  40%  to  50%  the  last  two  yean. 
Another  big  brokerage  house — Francis  I. 
duPont  &  Co. — says  its  commodity  brokerage 
business  was  Uie  most  active  ever  last  year, 
Gardiner  B.  Van  Ness,  Jr..  of  Thomson  A 
McKinnon  adds  that  public  trading  of  ccHn- 
modltles  has  been  on  the  rise  since  late  1965. 

Many  Investors  were  attracted  to  oommod- 
Itlee  last  year  because  prices  rose  sharply 
Just  at  the  time  the  stock  market  was  falling 
apart.  Some  traders,  according  to  Van  Ness, 
also  saw  commodities  as  a  good  way  to  hedge 
against  last  year's  price  Inflation.  And  as 
the  Investing  public  has  become  more  so- 
phisticated and  speculative,  It  has  gotten 
deeper  and  deeper  into  commodity  trading, 
where  the  action  is  much  more  lively  than  In 
stocks  or  bonds. 

Sales  training 

Brokerage  houses,  for  their  part,  have  been 
working  hard  to  whet  the  public's  appetite 
for  commodity  speculation.  Some  firms  have 
started  advertising  that  they  deal  In  com- 
modity contracts.  Some  have  set  up  special 
programs  to  educate  their  salesmen  on  tbe 
big  profits  that  commodity  trading  can 
produce  for  sophisticated  cxwtomers — end  on 
the  pitfalls  of  big  losses. 

Board  of  Trade  officials  acknowledge  that 
this  heavier  public  trading  is  bound  to  in- 
crease pressure  for  stlffer  government  regu- 
lation. "Any  time  the  public  gets  hurt  the 
public  is  going  to  scream,  and  the  govern- 
ment uses  it  as  an  excuse  to  step  in,"  says 
Warren  W.  Lebeck,  executive  vice-president. 
"It  hapi>ens  in  automobiles,  it  happens  in 
cosmetics,  and  it  happens  in  the  stock 
market." 

The  board  Insists  it  would  be  willing  to 
accept  a  "reasonable"  increajse  in  government 
regulation,  but  that  too  much  regulation 
would  hurt  rather  than  help.  That's  because 
commodity  trading,  imllke  stock  or  bond 
trading,  thrives  on  unfettered  speculation. 
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n.   KIND    WOKDS   FOR    SPXCCLATION 

While  speculation  has  become  something 
of  a  dirty  word  In  the  stock  market,  it  still 
is  as  American  as  Girl  Scout  cookies  at  the 
nation's  commodity  exchanges.  Visitors  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  are  proudly  shown  a  film 
titled  "The  Speculators,"  and  boctfd  officials 
righteously  extol  the  "economic  function"  of 
speculation.  The  idea  is  that  it  allows  farm- 
ers and  grain  processors,  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing commodity  contracts,  to  transfer  the 
speculative  risk  for  price  fluctuations  In  their 
products  to  the  professional  speculators  wtth 
whom  they  trade. 

William  J.  Walton,  a  floor  trader  for  Gen- 
eral Mills,  says  that  the  comfMtny's  reasons 
(or  trading  at  the  board  are  simple.  "Look 
at  the  price  of  wheat  over  the  last  year.  It 
has  fluctuated  nearly  60^  a  bufihel.  With- 
out a  place  to  hedge  oxir  Inventory,  we  would 
have  no  control  over  our  profit  and  loss." 

Robert  B.  Parrott.  executive  vice-president 
of  Central  Soya  Co..  adds  that  his  company 
buys  about  half  its  annual  soybean  require- 
ments during  September.  October  and  No- 
vember when  the  crop  is  marketed.  "This  is 
a  substantial  commitment  In  dollars  and 
cents, "  he  says.  "Obviously,  we  can't  sell 
our  produots  at  the  time  of  purchase,  so  we 
must  hedge.  This  permits  us  to  shift  the 
price  risk  and  protect  ourselves  against  price 
exposure  and  hazard." 

Price  supports 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  government  price 
supports  were  so  high  on  wheat,  com,  and 
certain  other  commodities,  that  farmers  and 
processors  weren't  hedging.  The  govern- 
ment guaranteed  them  a  better  price  than 
they  would  get  on  the  open  nurket.  But 
last  year,  as  prices  of  many  commodities  rose 
well  above  the  support  levels,  hedgers  flocked 
to  the  Board  of  Trade — and  the  speculators 
followed. 

Another  factor  in  the  sudden  surge  of 
•peculation  was  that  the  government's  once- 
mighty  grain  stockpiles  were  getUng  smaller 
and  smaller  because  of  the  world  food  short- 
age and  reduced  farm  production  in  the  U.S. 
Trading  became  so  hectic  that  It  had  to  be 
delayed  several  times  in  June  to  allow  har- 
ried brokers  to  catch  up  with  their  paper- 
work. 

A  wild  ride  on  March  wheat 

If  investing  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change is  too  tame  for  you,  consider  trading 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

When  you  buy  a  conmion  stock,  you  own 
a  piece  of  the  company.  But  when  you  buy 
or  sell  a  commodity  "futures"  contract,  you 
merely  agree  to  deliver  some  commodity  at  a 
future  date  at  a  set  price,  or  to  accept  de- 
livery of  the  commodity  from  someone  else  at 
that  price.  Thus,  you  are  speculating  on 
whether  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  rise 
or  fall  before  the  deUvery  date  and  are  taking 
the  risk  of  price  fluctuation  away  from  the 
farmer  or  processor  who  owns  the  commodity. 
Risky 

And  the  prices  do  soar  and  sink.  Among 
the  factors  that  drive  prices  up  and  down 
are  weather,  government  agricultural  poli- 
cies, the  size  of  farmers'  plantings,  purchases 
or  commodities  by  foreign  countries,  and  in- 
ternational poUtical  developments. 

Witness  March  wheat— that  is,  wheat  for 
oeuvery  this  month.  Late  laat  September, 
the  March  contract  was  trading  as  high  as 
11.90  a  bushel,  or  $9,600  per  contract  of  5,000 
ousnels.  Any  speculator  who  bought  or  sold 
a  contract  was  required  by  the  Board  of 
iTade  to  put  up  16c  a  bushel— or  $760  per 
contract— in  cash  margin  as  a  sort  of  per- 
|Wmance  bond  in  case  of  default.  This  low 
nargln  gives  a  speculator  great  leverage. 

By  early  last  October,  the  pHee  of  the 
«arch  wheat  contract  had  fallen  to  $1.74  a 
Dushel- more  than  enough  to  wipe  out  the 
n^.'"""^'^  °^  anyone  who  had  bought  a 
contract  at  $1.90.  and  more  than  enough  to 
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double  the  money  of  anyone  who  had  sold 
a  contract  at  $1.90. 

The  price  of  the  March  contract  then  ral- 
Ued  as  high  as  $1,86  a  bushel  in  late  No- 
vember, producing  big  profits  for  speculators 
who  had  bought  at  the  October  low.  By 
the  end  of  January,  however,  it  was  down  to 
$1.61  a  bushel — a  penny  shy  of  tripling  the 
money  of  anyone  who  had  sold  the  contract 
for  $1.90  at  the  September  high  and  again 
wiping  out  many  buyers.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  the  price  was  back  up  to  $1.77,  more 
than  doubling  the  money  of  those  who 
bought  at  $1.61  and  wiping  out  those  who 
had  sold  at  that  price. 

How  it  works 

When  delivery  date  on  a  contract  arrives, 
you  don't  necessarily  have  to  clear  your  back- 
yard and  get  ready  to  stack  6,000  bushels  of 
wheat  there.  If  your  contract  obligates  you 
to  deliver  the  wheat  to  someone  else,  you  can 
simply  cancel  it  by  buying  another  contract 
that  obligates  you  to  accept  deUvery  tn  the 
same  month.  Similarly,  you  can  offset  a 
position  that  obligates  you  to  accept  delivery. 

Besides  wheat,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  trad- 
ing In  com,  soybeans,  oats,  live  cattle,  and 
other  commodities.  If  you  are  looking  for 
more  exotic  speculation,  you  can  trade  every- 
thing from  frozen  orange  Juice  to  mercury  to 
frozen  pork  bellies  on  other  exchanges.  The 
Board  of  Trade  once  even  kicked  around 
the  idea  of  trading  in  Scotch  whisky  futures 
contracts.  The  only  problem,  as  some  mem- 
bers teU  it,  was  that  everyone  wanted  to  be 
a  taster. 

m.    tTPDATINC    THI   EXCHANGE 

Now,  spurred  by  the  trading  boom  and  by 
the  threat  of  stlffer  government  regulation, 
the  Board  of  Trade's  management  has  taken 
on  a  new,  more  progressive  look.  Last  fall, 
for  instance,  the  board  started  requiring  new 
brokers  to  take  a  three-hour  test  on  the  com- 
modity market  before  being  allowed  to  han- 
dle customers'  orders  for  contracts. 

The  board  also  is  stepping  up  its  public 
relations  program  to  polish  its  Image  and 
to  stress  the  economic  need  for  speculation 
in  the  commodity  market.  It  has  scheduled 
a  three-day  conference  on  International  agri- 
culture for  May — the  first  major  conference 
of  its  kind  by  the  board.  And  it  Is  installing 
new  electronic  equipment  to  speed  the  dis- 
semination of  price  information. 

Other  moves 

Some  smaller  commodities  exchanges  also 
are  changing.  The  Chicago  MercantUe  Ex- 
change, where  trading  volume  last  year  was 
nearly  four  times  as  large  as  in  1963  is  en- 
larging its  trading  floor.  The  New  York  Cof- 
fee &  Sugar  Exchange  has  embarked  on  an 
aggressive  public  relations  program  under  its 
new  executive  director,  Edwin  B.  Dexter. 

The  Board  of  Trade's  new  vigor  is  particu- 
larly Impressive  when  you  consider  that  It  has 
been  operating  without  a  president  since  late 
1965.  The  board  has  been  searching  for  a 
new  president  since  Robert  C.  Liebenow  re- 
signed a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Com  Industries  Research  Povm- 
daUon  in  Washington.  Robert  L.  Martin,  the 
chairman,  says  the  board  has  considered 
numerous  candidates,  but  hasn't  been  able 
to  find  the  right  man  so  far.  "You  go  with  a 
lot  of  gisls  before  you  get  engaged,"  he  quips. 

Of  the  board's  new  programs,  the  electronic 
dissemination  of  prices  is  probably  the  moet 
overdue.  But,  as  officials  explain  It,  they 
spent  most  of  their  time  In  the  late  19608 
and  early  19608  fighting  government  price 
supports,  and  didn't  have  much  time  left  for 
other  matters. 


"pit" — ^they  flash  the  price  by  hand  signal 
to  a  clerk  standing  in  the  "pulfrft"  over- 
looking the  pit.  The  clwk  then  transmits  the 
Information  to  shirt-sleeved  workers  In  a 
small,  grimy  back  room. 

From  the  back  room,  the  Information  Is 
transmitted  over  the  board's  ticker  service, 
leased  from  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Then  the  really  tricky  part  begins.  Instead 
of  using  its  own  original  information  for 
posting  grain  prices  on  the  trading  floor,  the 
Board  of  Trade  takes  the  data  off  the  West- 
ern Union  tape.  After  that,  the  prices  are 
transnaltted  by  Morse  code  to  a  balcony 
around  the  trading  floor,  where  clerks  chalk 
the  prices  onto  huge  boards  that  can  be 
seen  by  traders  on  the  floor. 

Foctor  of  error 
The  entire  roundabout  process  sometimes 
takes  two  or  three  minutes.  In  addition.  It 
results  in  wrong  prices  being  p>o6ted  about 
6%  of  the  time  and  allows  traders  in  Minne- 
apolis, Kansas  City,  or  any  other  location 
away  from  the  trading  flo<»  to  read  the 
latest  prices  on  the  ticker  before  they  are 
posted  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  new  electronic  system,  scheduled  to 
be  Installed  this  spring.  wUl  permit  prices 
to  be  posted  directly  from  the  "pulpits"  onto 
electronic  boards  on  the  walls  of  the  trading 
floor.  It  Is  expected  to  reduce  errors  and  be 
far  quicker. 

In  pushing  through  its  new  programs,  the 
board's  management  has  encountered  some 
opposition  from  members.  In  1964.  for 
Instance,  a  special  committee  of  the  exchange 
wanted  to  stiffen  numerous  rxxles  In  the  wake 
of  the  "salad  oil  scandal"  at  Bayonne,  N.J. 
In  that  scandal,  Anthony  "Tlno"  De  Angells 
and  his  AlUed  Crude  Vegetable  Oil  Refining 
Corp.  bought  up  about  30%  of  the  soybean 
oil  futures  contracts  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  about  90%  of  the  cottonseed  oil  futures 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change,  only  to  become  overextended  and 
go  Into  bankruptcy  when  prices  began  to 
fall.  As  It  turned  out,  De  Angells  was  also 
using  forged  warehouse  receipts  for  collateral 
for  borrowing. 

Rejection 
The  Board  of  Trade's  special  committee 
urged  that  a  "positions  surveillance  com- 
mittee" be  formed  to  protect  against  future 
price  manipulations  and  attempted  comers 
of  the  market,  but  the  membership  rejected 
the  plan  by  a  vote  of  431  to  311.  It  also  re- 
jected a  proposal  for  stricter  margin  rules. 
Lebeck  Insists  that  although  the  proposals 
were  tumed  down  In  1964,  "I  think  that 
things  like  this  are  gradually  going  to  come 
along. "  Adds  Chairman  Martin:  "We  don't 
want  to  be  like  the  guy  In  the  buggy  whip 
business  who  wondered  what  happened  to 
him." 


IV.    SPREADING   THE    WORD 

The  price  diseemlnation  that's  still  In  tise 
couldn't  be  much  more  archaic.  When  two 
brokers  complete  a  trade  In  one  of  the  seven 
pits — octagonal  wooden  structiu-es  with 
several  outside  steps  leading  up  to  a  flat  rim 
and  then  several  Inside  steps  down  Into  the 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  19671 

VoLtrxK  IN  Commodities  Kkefino  Up  With 

Record  Pace  of  1966 

(By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 

Last  year  proved  to  be  a  record  one  tor 
commodity  futures  trading,  with  10.4  mil- 
lion contracts  traded.  Brokers  noted  that  a 
shift  out  of  the  stock  market  Into  com- 
modity futures  had  helped. 

Then  along  came  January  and  some  dis- 
illusionment. Many  conamodities  had  lost 
their  speculative  appeal.  Furthermore,  the 
stock  market  looked  interesting. 

January's  volume  of  commodity  futures  fell 
to  801,600  contracts  down  6  per  cent  from 
the  847,900  In  the  month  a  year  earlier. 
Moet  of  the  decline  could  be  traced  to  sharply 
lower  speculative  interest  in  soybeans  and 
soybean  oil,  linked  to  lower  export  demand 
and  a  larger  crop. 

The  trend  changed  in  February.  Figures 
Just  released  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
modity Exchange  Firms,  Inc.,  showed  741,- 
385  contracts  traded  in  February,  8  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  686,379  In  the  month  a  year  ago. 
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By  a  scant  margin  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 
trading  for  the  first  two  months  exceeded 
last  year's  record  pace. 

On  the  bright  side  for  trading  activity, 
wheat  and  corn  have  been  moving  at  a  faster 
pace  this  year  than  last. 

Meanwhile,  speculative  Interest  continues 
to  remain  quite  heavy  m  Maine  potatoes,  pork 
bellies,  live  cattle  and  world  sugar.  And  In 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  spurt  In  silver 
futures  trading. 

Volxime  and  speculative  interest  In  potatoes 
continue  strong  In  the  face  of  sharply  de- 
clining prices.  Apparently  some  traders  have 
clung  to  the  belief  that  the  market  has  been 
oversold. 

In  the  case  of  pork  bellies  and  live  cattle, 
much  of  the  attraction  has  centered  on  Gov- 
ernment talk  of  helping  farmers  to  get  higher 
cash  prices  for  live  hogs  and  cattle.  There 
has  been  a  report,  too,  that  farmers  have 
been  moving  more  live  animals  than  usual 
to  market  now  in  the  hope  of  forcing  higher 
prices  later.    The  picture  remains  confused. 

Speculative  Interest  in  world  sugar  In- 
creased sharply  on  news  some  weeks  ago  of 
aales  of  low-priced  sugar  for  Industrial  use. 
Por  example.  Publlcker  Industries,  a  chemi- 
cal and  liquor  company,  bought  sugar  to  be 
processed  Into  alcohol. 

Japan  was  also  reported  to  be  a  substantial 
buyer  of  sugar  for  similar  use.  Since  that 
news,  prices  have  tended  to  drift  lower  In 
quiet  trading. 

The  most  recent  switch  of  speculative  In- 
terest has  been  Into  silver  futures.  Many 
brokerage  Arms  have  deliberately  avoided 
suggesting  speculation  in  silver  because  the 
prospect  of  the  Treasury's  permitting  a  price 
rise  remains  a  year  oS. 

Nonetheless,  trading  In  this  relatively  In- 
active contract  has  been  on  the  Increase. 
Only  10,013  silver  contracts  were  traded  In  all 
1966.  In  January  this  year,  volume  totaled 
2,620  contracts. 

In  February  trading  amounted  to  1,806 
contracts. 

Recently,  the  Government  announced 
plans  to  sell  a  large  amount  of  Its  silver  re- 
serves. Indicating  that  It  hoped  to  keep  the 
price  at  the  cxurent  $1.39  an  oimce  at  least 
through  1967. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  1966] 
SufEK  VISION  Lags  fob  Comkoditiss — ^Pxd- 
XKAL  Agency  la  Seekimo  Broad  Powxks  To 
CuKB  TSAOiNG  Malpractices — Entorcx- 
MKNT  Assailed — Old  Associates  or  De- 
Anoelis  Apparently  Still  Cast  a  Shadow 
Over  Markets 

(By  Richard  Phalon) 

Anthony  DeAngells  Is  walloping  pots  in 
the  kitchen  at  the  Lewlsburg.  Pa.,  peniten- 
tiary for  his  part  on  the  $150-mllllon-Balad- 
oU  swindle,  but  there  was  an  Indication  last 
week  that  some  of  his  old  buddies  stUl  cast 
a  long  shadow  over  the  commodities  markets 
he  once  dominated. 

That  became  apparent  when  a  Federal 
grand  jury  charged  A.  James  Comenzo,  who 
losed  to  handle  much  of  the  floor  brokerage 
for  DeAngells  on  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change, with  fraud  and  violations  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

Mr.  Comenzo  insists  he  will  prove  his  in- 
nocence In  court.  He  said:  "There's  nothing 
to"  the  four  Indictments,  which  among  other 
things,  contend  that  Mr.  Comenzo  and  an 
associate  filed  false  financial  statements 
with  the  Govenunent  after  setting  up  a 
commodities  brokerage  concern  called  Har- 
ney, Biu-ns,  Inc.,  late  in  1963. 

PBOMiBB  or  PRonrs 
The  grand  jury  also  charged,  on  evidence 
first  dug  up  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority, the  Government  agency  responsi- 
ble for  policing  the  securities  markets,  that 
customers  had  been  lured  into  the  concern 
with  roseate  promises  of  big  profits.    The 


profits    somehow    turned    into    losses,    the 
grand  jury  said. 

The  indictments  further  allege  that  Har- 
ney, Burns  "churned"  custMners'  accounts 
in  an  eSort  to  beef  up  commissions  and  that 
custoowrs'  cash  accoTints  were  not  segregated, 
as  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  demands. 

Criminal  actions  against  futures  brokers, 
according  to  Alex  C.  CaldweU,  C.  E.  A.  ad- 
minlstratar.  are  few  and  far  between.  And 
for  all  the  muscle  the  C.  E.  A.  has  put  be- 
hind It,  the  Comenzo  case  illixstrates  that 
regulation  In  the  commodities  markets  is 
considerably  more  porous  than  in  the  se- 
curities markets. 

•  •  •  •  • 

FOOD  PROCESSORS  ArTECTED 

Enforcement  of  the  rules  that  govern  the 
game  on  the  futures  markets — and  some  of 
the  shortcomings  in  those  rules — are  ques- 
tions of  more  than  casual  interest  to  food 
proceesora,  who  use  the  commodities  ex- 
changes to  "hedge"  their  soybean-oil  and 
wheat  Inventories,  for  instance,  against 
price  fiuctuatlons. 

They  are  also  questions  of  more  than 
casual  moment  for  members  of  the  public 
who  speculate  in  commodities. 

And  they  are  questions  of  importance  for 
every  housewife  who  has  ever  loaded  a  super- 
market basket  with  bread,  butter,  cereals, 
bacon  or  beef.  As  Mr.  Caldwell  told  a  Senate 
Committee  last  year,  what  happens  In  the 
commodity  markets  can  affect  consumer 
prices. 

The  C.  E.  A.'s  budget  for  this  year  is  H.ig- 
mllllon,  roughly  7  per  cent  of  what  was  ear- 
marked for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission's  oversight  of  the  stock  markets, 
or  about  •800,000  less  than  what  was  aUo- 
cated  to  the  S.  E.  C.'s  New  York  regional 
otBce  alone. 

There  are  time  lags  In  most  S.  E.  C.  prose- 
cutions, too,  but  the  Comenzo  case  suggests 
that  the  short-staffed  C.  E.  A.  has  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  In  penetrating  behind 
the  doCTimentatlon  commission  brokers  are 
required  to  file. 

Thus,  the  C.  E.  A.  approved  the  Harney, 
Burns  registration  as  a  futures  commission 
merchant  In  December,  1963,  and  again  In 
December,  1964.  It  was  not  until  April  of 
last  year  that  the  C.  E.  A.  filed  an  admims- 
tratlve  complaint  against  the  concern.  The 
grand  jury  charged  Harney.  Burns  with  fraud 
that  dated  to  November,  1963. 

The  grand  Jury  also  charged  that  when 
Harney,  Burns  went  out  of  business  last 
spring,  possibly  because  of  the  interest  the 
C.  E.  A.  had  begun  to  show  In  Its  activities, 
a  ••successor"  company  called  the  Dunbeath. 
Hagen  Corporation,  theoretically  under  com- 
pletely different  management,  sprang  up  at 
the  same  60  Broad  Street  address. 

The  C.  E.  A.,  because  the  law  is  so  per- 
missive as  to  entrance  requirements  into  the 
commodities  brokerage  business,  approved 
Dunbeath.  Hagen's  registration  In  July  of 
last  year. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  December  that 
the  Government  agency  complained  that 
Dunbeath,  Hagen  had  filed  "a  false  finan- 
cial statement  .  .  .  which  misrepresented  and 
concealed  the  true  financial  condition"  of 
the  concern. 

Neither  Harney.  Burns  nor  Dunbeath, 
Hagen  was  a  member  of  any  of  the  regu- 
lated exchanges.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  and  unlike  the 
broker-dealer  requirements  in  the  securities 
business,  the  two  concerns  did  not  have  to 
show  even  a  minimum  amount  of  capital  to 
qualify  for  registration  as  futures  commis- 
sion merchants. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  Is  so  elastic 
that  even  a  felony  conviction  does  not  bar 
entry  into  the  business.  Investment  advisers 
do  not  have  to  register,  and  neither  do 
brokerage  firm  salesmen. 

The  Comenzo  case  in  fact,  provided  a  coun- 
terpoint on  how  far  removed  the  commodl- 
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ties  business  is  from  regulatory  practices  that 
have  long  been  standard  In  Wall  Street. 

Two  of  the  salesmen  named  as  defendant* 
along  with  Mr.  Comenzo  In  one  of  the  four 
Indictments  drifted  Into  Harney,  Burns  after 
having  been  forced  out  of  the  securities  b\ui 
ness. 

Their  regUtratlons  were  lifted  last  year 
as  the  result  of  an  8.  E.  C.  Investigation  into 
high -pressure  sales  tactics  at  the  New  York 
brokerage  concern  of  Pabrlkant  Securities 
Inc.  ' 

Still  a  third  Harney.  Burns  salesman  wu 
among  the  14  Individuals  cited  last  year  in 
an  S.  E.  C.  complaint  of  stock  manipulation 

Many  New  York  Stock  Exchange  member 
firms,  of  covirse,  do  a  brisk  business  in  com- 
modltles.  Their  salesmen  are  subject  to  Bla 
Board  discipline.  ' 

Commodity-exchange  member  firms  are 
also  choosy  about  the  kind  of  sales  help  they 
take  on,  but  both  Mr.  CaldweU  and  Loula 
J.  Lefkowltz,  New  York  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, are  convinced  that  some  refugees  from 
the  boiler  rooms  have  infiltrated  the  booming 
commodities  trade. 

WHERE  THE  action  IS 

"The  dynamiters,"  says  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Fred  D'Ambrosl.  "are  taking  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  They  go  where  the  ac- 
tion Is." 

At  the  moment,  the  C.  E.  A.  has  no  plans 
to  bring  brokerage-firm  salesmen  under  its 
direct  control.  TTie  government  agency  did, 
however,  propose  a  bill  in  the  last  session  ot 
Congress,  and  again  this  session,  that  would 
set  minimum  capital  standards  for  broken 
who  want  to  get  Into  the  business. 

The  bin  would  also  empower  the  C.  B.  A. 
to  slam  the  door  on  any  prospective  broker 
who  has  been  suspended  by  a  commodity 
exchange,  convicted  of  a  felony,  barred  from 
doing  business  with  the  Government,  or  who 
makes  a  "false  statement"  on  his  application. 

The  bill  stirred  no  noticeable  enthusiasm 
In  Congress  last  year  and,  though  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  Is  expected  soon  to 
schedule  hearings  on  It,  some  observers  be- 
lieve the  outlook  for  passage  Is  not  good. 

Industry  opposition  Is  likely  to  center  less 
on  the  minimum-capital  and  "pedigree" 
provisions  of  the  bill  than  on  the  power  the 
C.  E.  A.  wants  to  set  margin  requirements  on 
the  exchanges  whenever  It  believes  there  1* 
danger  of  excessive  speculation,  unwarrant- 
ed price  moves,  or  manipulation. 

The  agency  also  wants  injunctive  and 
"cease  and  desist"  powers.  It  would  also  like 
to  see  written  Into  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  of  1936  a  definition  of  manipulation. 
The  statute,  though  originally  framed  to 
outlaw  manipulation,  unaccountably  does 
not  spell  out  what  the  term  means. 

Mr.  Caldwell  thinks  the  proposed  legisla- 
tive package  would  make  for  much  more  ef- 
fective policing.  There  has  "been  no  general 
revision  of  the  Act  for  30  years."  he  says. 
"The  markets  have  changed  and  the  times 
have  changed." 

Though  some  of  the  proposed  amendments 
would  give  the  C.E.A.  the  kind  of  Injunctive 
leverage  the  SEC.  has  always  had  at  Its  com- 
mand, that  precedent  cuts  no  Ice  In  the 
trade. 

Robert  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  giving  the  CXA. 
Injunctive  powers  is  a  bad  idea. 

"They  wouldn't  have  to  prove  anything," 
he  says,  "they'd  just  have  to  stispect  It.  They 
could  force  people  to  divest  themselves  of 
a  position — then  apologize  If  they  were 
wrong." 

Mr.  Martin  la  also  dead-set  against  giving 
the  CJE.A.  control  over  margins,  the  "earnest 
money"  traders  have  to  put  up  on  futijres 
contracts.  So  is  Everette  B.  Harris,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

Washington,  Mr.  Martin  contends.  Is  a  long 
way  removed  from  the  realities  of  the  jos- 
tling and  shouting  traders  in  the  wheat  and 
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soybean  pits,  and  wotild  be  inclined  "to  play 
things  safe,"  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the 
exchanges'  function  as  a  hedging  place. 

The  Board  of  Trade  chairman  is  also  con- 
vinced that  the  definition  of  manipulation 
the  C.E-A.  is  seeking  is  much  too  vague. 
What  Is  needed,  he  says,  "is  a  rifle,  not  a 
shotgun." 

"We're  always  on  the  watch  for  manipula- 
tion," Mr.  MarUn  adds,  "but  it's  not  that 
much  of  a  problem." 

That  statement  is  seconded  by  Mr.  Cald- 
well. "I  don't  think  there's  been  any  in- 
crease in  manipulation,"  the  CJ:_A.  head 
says. 

The  box  score  would  seem  to  support  both 
men.  Since  1936,  the  C.E.A.  has  logged  only 
28  administrative  complaints  against  mamp- 
ulatlon,  about  22  of  which,  Mr.  Caldwell 
says,  resulted  In  "effective  sanctions." 

Yet  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
rides  herd  on  the  regulatory  agencies,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  C.E.A.  has  not  found  more 
violations  because  it  has  not  been  looking 
hard  enough. 

QUESTIONABLE    PRACTICKS    CITED 

Last  July  the  Accounting  Office  said  the 
CJ:.A.  had  not  been  running  enough  trade- 
practice  Investigations  "to  disclose  and  dis- 
courage abusive  trading  practices  .  .  on 
certain  commodity  futures  markets." 

In  the  five  years  ended  Jime  30.  1964  the 
G.A.O.  said,  the  agency  had  not  once  checked 
the  trading  pattern  on  21  "regulated"  mar- 
kets, with  a  combined  volume  of  M3  7-bll- 
Uon,  that  accounted  for  76  per  cent  "of  the 
average  annual  value  of  all  futures  con- 
tracts." 

In  addition,  the  G.A.O.  reported  that  three 
of  the  fastest-growing  markets  on  the  board 
accounting  for  a  combined  average  annual 
volume  of  •26.6-bllllon— soybeans,  soybean 
oil  and  soybean  meal  "had  never  been  sub- 
jected to  a  trade-practice  Investigation  since 
their  establishment."  a  period  that  ranged 
from  13  years  to  almost  a  quarter -century. 

In  the  course  of  investigating  the  investi- 
gators, the  G-A.O.  pieced  together  buy  and 
•ell  orders  on  an  exchange  the  C.E.A.  had 
not  checked  out  for  seven  years.  Over  a 
angle  three-month  period,  it  found  47  in- 
stances "where  questionable  trading  prac- 
Uces  appeared  to  exist." 

The  C.E.A.  followed  up  on  the  evidence 
»nd  ultimately  slapped  a  suspension  order 
on  two  brokers.  They  admitted  to  having 
dealt  at  the  expense  of  their  customers  and 
to  having  run  a  series  of  "wash,"  or  fictitious 
sales. 

The  O.A.O..  m  addition  to  finding  that  the 
number  of  trade-practice  investigations 
made  by  C.EJV.  was  .  .  .  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  deterrent  to  abusive  trad- 
mg  practices,"  also  rapped  the  agency's 
touckles  for  not  having  made  regular  exami- 
nations of  exchange  records. 

.nl'^'^°t**'  '■*^'**  °^  "Inside"  documents 
•uch  as  the  minutes  of  business-conduct- 
commlttee  and  directors  meetings,  the  G-A  O 
Wd,  would  put  the  C.E.A.  in  the  'possession'' 
or  information  needed  "to  effectively  admln- 
mer  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act " 

f  J7:v.  ^'^'""'  ™°"'  *'^"'^  '^hfee  months  be- 
lore  the  report  came  to  the  surface,  told  the 
UJI.O.  that  he  agreed  his  agency  should  be 
b^t  tK  f  *'"  trade-practice  Investigations 
buL.t      •  w,"°'°''""***'y'    t^e^e    was    the 

money  nor  the  staff  needed  to  keep  a  more 
aggressive  tab  on  the  exchanges, 
nnf"^  .****  Accounting  Office  said  C.E.A.  could 
t»ri»  ^  !f  '■"possibility  to  properly  police 
C!.  P*"*"'""  •  •  •  merely  because  addl- 
request^"'^*"  ""^  ^"^"^  ""^  *^'^  ^  *»«» 

th^n  a'^A"  I:  ^'^  "**'"  *"*'  hvv\Q^  told 
i«^.  w°-  **'°"*  ^  agency's  money  prob- 
Sro^r;„t?^'**^""  appeared  before  a  House 
m  «™^'°'"   ""^committee.     Presumably 

Agriculture  Secretary,  he  made  no  request 
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for  an  increase  over  the  •1.18-mllUon  the 
Oj;.A.  got  In  fiscal  1966. 

TRADITION    OF    FRUOALITY 

According  to  the  transcript,  Representa- 
tive Thomas  G.  Morris,  a  New  Mexico  Demo- 
crat, asked:  "Isnt  It  rather  unusual  not  to 
ask  for  any  increase  in  fimds  over  a  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  In  your  agency?" 

"No,  sir,"  Mr.  CaldweU  replied.  "We  have 
been  rather  conservative  In  our  budget  re- 
quests in  the  past— as  I  believe  the  chairman 
will  agree." 

Jamie  L.  Whltten.  Democrat  of  Mississippi, 
made  it  clear  that  he  did  indeed  agree.  "Yes- 
terday," he  said,  "I  reminded  everyone  that 
Mr.  Mehl  [a  former  Cj:.A.  administrator] 
some  years  ago  turned  some  money  back  that 
he  couldn't  use  and  he  got  written  up  all  over 
the  United  States,  competing  with  two  or 
three  movie  surs  for  newspaper  space." 

Mr.  Caldwell  carried  on  his  agency's  tradi- 
tion of  frugality  when  he  appeared  before  a 
Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee  two 
months  later — a  month  before  the  GAO 
published  its  report. 

"You  are  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
money?"  asked  Senator  Milton  R.  Young  Re- 
publican of  North  Dakota. 

"Yea,  sir,"  Mr.  CaldweU  repUed. 
The  C.E.A.  has  put  In  a  budget  request  of 
$1,398,000  for  fiscal  1967,  an  increase  of  about 
$200,000.  It  is  not  clear  at  this  point  whether 
the  Increase  would  be  earmarked  for  more 
trade-pracUce  Investigations  or  whether  the 
request  is  pegged  to  the  additional  money 
the  C.E-A.  will  need  If  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  Is  amended. 

The  agency  apparently  Intends  to  buttress 
Its  case  for  the  amendments  with  atrocity 
stories  raked  from  the  debris  of  Anthony 
"Tlno"  DeAngells's  wild  foray  into  the  com- 
modities markets. 

The  C.E.A.  did  not  come  out  of  that  episode 
with  dlsUnctlon.  It  had  position  reports  on 
DeAngells  and  knew  beyond  question  that 
he  had  accumulated  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
cottonseed-oil  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  and  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  open  soybean  oil  contracts  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade. 


concentration  of  interest."    DeAngells's  posi- 
tion continued  to  buUd. 

Similarly,  Robert  bji/-mit»  a  partner  of 
Paine,  Webber.  Jackson  &  Curtis,  recently 
testified  that  he.  in  the  spring  of  1968, 
warned  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade's  soy- 
bean oU  conmilttee  that  DeAngeUs  was  "at- 
tempting to  run  a  comer,"  and  that  he 
"would  eventually  go  bankrupt,"  because  of 
the  murderous  premiiuns  he  was  paying  to 
keep  prices  high." 

Mr.  Rachlln  says  he  voted  to  expel  De- 
Angells from  the  Board  of  Trade  when  the 
then-president  of  the  AlUed  Crude  Vegetable 
Oil  Refining  Corporation  was  brought  up  on 
charges  of  wash  sales  several  months  before 
the  collapse. 

"I  felt,"  Mr.  Rachlln  testified,  that  "we 
had  Mr.  DeAngells  in  the  position  the  Treas- 
ury Department  had  Mr.  Capone.  We  could 
hang  him  for  the  wrong  reasons,  perhaps, 
but  keep  him  out  of  there." 

The  board  voted  to  suspend  DeAngeUs  for 
30  days.  "I  didn't  feel  I  was  too  persuasive 
in  convincing  a  lot  of  people  who  were  eco- 
nomlcaUy  Interested  in  Mr.  DeAngells,"  Mr. 
RachUn  said.  "Nobody  wanted  to  kUl  the 
golden  goose." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10.  1966) 

Commodity  Agency  Pails  in  Bm  roa  Broad 
Regulatoby  Powers 


closed  books  on  de  anoelis 

Exactly  why  the  C.E.A.  did  not  act— or  felt 
it  could  not  act  before  the  DeAngells  col- 
lapse—has been  kept  a  closed  book.  Two 
Congressional  committees  that  attempted  to 
get  at  the  agency's  flies  and  question  some 
of  its  personnel  pulled  up  short  when  C.E.A. 
said  pubUc  disclosures  might  jeopardize  the 
case  against  DeAngeUs. 

Now  that  DeAngells  has  been  Jailed  the 
receiver  for  Ira  Haupt  &  Co.,  an  old-line 
brokerage  firm  that  lost  $20.mlUlon  and  was 
liquidated  as  a  result  of  the  swindle,  has 
started  a  court  action  in  the  hope  of  getting 
access  to  some  C.E.A.  records. 

Two  attorneys  for  the  receiver — Ira  MIU- 
steln  and  Carl  Lobell — are  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  Haupt  can  jusUfiably  flle  suit 
against  the  exchanges  for  faUure  to  regulate 
and  have  argued  that  the  C.E.A.  files  are  Im- 
portant to  that  determination. 

The  attorneys  have  also  been  questioning 
officials  and  directors  of  the  exchanges, 
Harry  E.  Anderson  of  MerriU  Lynch.  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith  has  testified  that  he  was 
concerned  that  DeAngells  had  actually  cor- 
nered the  cottonseed-oil  market. 

"I  was  afraid,"  he  told  Mr.  MlUstein,  that 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  was  "going 
to  be  In  violation  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Action  that  a  corner  was  being  al- 
lowed to  develop." 

Mr.  Anderson  also  testified  that  directors 
of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Clearing 
House  in  August,  1963— some  three  months 
before  DeAngells's  roof  caved  in— ordered 
their  chairman  "to  commtmicate  to  the 
manager  of  the  exchange  their  concern  over 
the  manner  in  which  trading  was  being 
conducted  and  their  apprehension  over  the 


( By  Richard  Phalon ) 
A  cortege  of  more  than  20  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  a  House  Agriculture  subcom- 
mittee last  week.  By  the  time  the  last 
attach^  case  snapped  shut  on  the  last  pre- 
pared statement  and  the  hearings  ended,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority's  hopes  for  broader  regulatory 
power  over  the  nation's  commodity  markets 
had  been  left  for  dead. 

The  last  flicker  of  life  in  those  hopes  was 
snuffed  out  when  Representative  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga,  a  HawaU  Democrat  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  domestic  marketing 
and  consumer  relations,  said,  "there  has  been 
no  reel  need  shown  for  the  biU." 

That  statement  was  a  blunt  sTimmary  of 
the  stand  taken  by  almost  all  of  the  com- 
modity market  officials  who  attended  the 
obsequies,  and  It  was  seconded  by  several 
other  subcommittee  members. 

Representative  Charles  M.  Teague,  Repub- 
lican of  California,  said  he  thought  Robert 
L.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  had  made  a  much  "more  convincing 
case  against  the  bUl"  than  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  George  Mehren  had  made 
for  It. 

"No  case  has  been  made  for  the  bill,"  said 
Represenutlve  Bob  Dole,  a  Kansas  Repub- 
Ucan. 

The  bill,  among  other  things,  would  have 
amended  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to 
Include  a  definition  of  manipulation.  The 
act  was  drawn  to  outlaw  manipulation,  but 
unaccountably  does  not  spell  out  what  the 
term  means. 

The  C.E.A.  also  hoped  to  get  injunctive 
and  "cease  and  desist "  powers,  one  of  the 
primary  weapons  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  relies  on  in  regulating 
the  stock  markets. 
Further,  the  C.E.A.  was  asking  few  margin 

requirements  on  the  commodity  exchanges 

the  so-called  "earnest  money"  traders  have 
to  put  up — ^whenever  it  believed  there  was  a 
danger  of  excessive  speculation,  unwarranted 
price  moves,  or  manipulation. 

The  exchanges,  apparently  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  subcommittee,  argued  that  the 
amendments  would  amount  to  writing  the 
C.E.A.  a  blank  check. 

"If  passed,"  said  Everette  B.  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange, 
"this  resolution  wlU  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  unprecedented  power." 

"If  used  mistakenly  by  the  present  or 
any  future  Secretary."  Mr.  Harris  continued, 
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'Ht  could  disrupt  completely  and  ultimately 
destroy  our  entire  system  of  futures  trading 
In  agricultural   commodities.'* 

The  industry's  position  has  been  clear  for 
more  than  2  years  now.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  a  slmUar  bill  to  Capitol  HIU 
last  session  only  to  see  It  disappear  Into  a 
morass  of  Congressional  Inaction. 

The  Industry  had  plenty  of  time  to  mmd 
Its  political  fences.  The  C^Ji.  based  Its 
brief  for  tighter  regulation  on  the  $160,- 
mllllon  s&lad-oll  swindle  and  Anthony  De- 
AngelU's  wild  foray  In  the  cottonseed  oil  and 
soybean  oil  futures  markets. 

ACTION  iMnrracnvE 

The  C.B-A.  proved  Itself  to  be  a  watchdog 
with  rubber  teeth  in  that  episode,  a  chasten- 
ing fact  of  regulatory  life  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  underscored  last  July,  when 
It  reported  that  the  Oovernment  agency  had 
not  been  running  enough  trade  practice  In- 
vestigations "to  disclose  and  discourage 
abusive  trading  practices  ...  on  certain 
commodity  futures  markets." 

Testimony  coming  out  of  the  continuing 
investigation  into  the  case  suggests  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  New  Tork 
Produce  Exchange  were  no  better  at  nagging 
down  DeAngells  than  the  C.E.A. 

Curiously  enough,  the  OA.O.  report  was 
generally  ignored  during  the  subcommittee 
hearings  last  week.  When  it  did  sneak  into 
the  record  at  one  point,  a  Congressman  con- 
fessed complete  surprise  to  the  existence  of 
the  survey. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  the  Industry  that  the 
C.BA.  planned  to  buck  for  legislation  after 
the  collapse  of  the  DeAngells  empire.  The 
Industry  began  to  muster  its  lobbying  forces 
at  least  as  early  as  January.  1964 — two 
months  after  the  swindle  surfaced. 

On  Jan.  20,  1964,  for  Instance,  one  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  official  told  another  that  a 
study  of  the  swindle  "could  be  presented  to 
members  of  Congress  In  support  of  our  posi- 
tion that  certain  proposed  legislation  Is  not 
necessary. 

Vice  President  Himaphrey,  then  a  Senate 
from  Minnesota,  the  official  wrote,  "made  a 
strong  suggestion  that  such  a  study  would 
be  well  received  by  members  of  Congress  and 
may  perhaps  forestall  legislation." 

AN    KAS    TO   TH«   GROCr>n> 

still  another  Board  of  Trade  official,  at 
about  the  same  time,  asked  a  Congressman 
from  South  Dakota  to  "keep  his  ear  to  the 
groimd"  and  drop  him  a  line  "if  there  ap- 
pears to  be  any  ground  swell  for  new 
legislation." 

Not  all  of  the  testimony  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  last  week  was  hostUe.  Harry  L. 
Graham,  legislative  representative  for  the 
National  Grange,  a  farm  organization,  said 
the  blU  was  necessary  "not  only  to  correct 
the  abuses  we  have  seen,  but  to  prohibit 
similar  abuses  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Graham  also  suggested  that  the  re- 
cently opened  futures  contracts  in  froaen 
pork  bellies  and  beef  sides  "had  something 
to  do  with  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  bacon 
this  last  year,  an  Increase  not  consistent  with 
the  price  of  pork." 

The  C.E.A.  recently  checked  into  the  poe- 
slbUlty  of  manipulation  In  pork-belly  trad- 
ing and  gave  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change a  clean  bill  of  health. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  6.  1966] 

Fakm  Acknct^s  Push  fob  Bkoadks  Authowtt 

OvEB  CoMMOorrr  Exchanges  Skems  Stitlxd 

Washinoton. — Commodity-trading  groups 
appear  to  have  stifled  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment push  for  broader  Federal  authority  to 
regulate  commodity  exchanges. 

More  than  20  trade  spokesmen,  represent- 
ing food  processors,  farm  groups  and  grain 
dealers  as  well  as  the  exchanges,  have  blasted 
the  proposed  new  regulatory  legislation  at 


bearings  before  a  House  Agriculture  subcom- 
mittee. Provisions  empowering  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  credit  and  down-pay- 
ment requirements  for  commodity-futures 
trading  and  broadening  the  terms  of  a  ban 
on  market  "manipulation"  have  drawn  the 
sternest  opposition.  Commodity-exchange 
spokesmen  also  complain  that  the  bill  would 
let  the  Secretary  set  exchange  procedures  and 
prescribe  the  terms  of  futures  contracts. 

With  only  the  Agriculture  Department 
promoting  the  bill,  the  present  dlaposlUon  of 
most  subcommittee  members  is  to  shelve  the 
measure.  Some  of  the  bill's  minor  features 
appear  constructive,  "but  the  cloudburst  over 
the  main  ones  has  deluged  all  the  rest."  says 
a  subconunlttee  Democrat. 

The  Agriculture  Department  based  its 
campaign  on  a  need  for  guarding  against 
"another  salad-oil  scandal"  and  for  curbing 
"unreasonable  price  fluctuations."  Under 
critical  questioning  from  House  panelists, 
however,  department  officials  acknowledged 
that  they  already  have  tools  for  dealing  with 
fraud  and  attempted  market-rigging  in  the 
existing  Federal  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
The  act  requires  the  licensing  of  most  com- 
modity exchanges,  provides  for  imposition  of 
dollar  ceilings  on  the  futures-trading  activity 
of  a  single  Arm  or  individual,  and  enables 
the  department  to  ban  further  exchange 
dealings  by  anyone  it  finds  guilty  of  at- 
tempted market-cornering  or  manipulation. 

The  one  section  of  the  bill  that  might  siu:- 
vlve  the  Industry  onslaught  would  extend 
these  policing  powers  to  certain  commodity 
markets  currently  exempt.  The  Agriculture 
Department  wants  authority  to  cover  trading 
in  any  "agricultural  or  forest  commodity." 
Such  a  blanket  grant  Is  highly  unlikely,  but 
there  Is  considerable  sentiment  in  the  House 
Agriculture  unit  for  covering  cattle  and  hog 
futures  markets  and  the  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  8,  1966] 
CoMMOorrr  Regttuition 

The  abuses  in  commodities  trading  ex- 
posed by  the  soybean  scandal  have  led  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  request  sweep- 
ing powers  over  the  nation's  commodity  ex- 
changes. It  is  seeking  amendments  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  that  will  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  margin 
requirements,  regulate  trading  and  take  legal 
action  against  anyone  suspected  of  manipu- 
lation. 

Stricter  regulation  of  commodity  trading 
Is  necessary.  The  soybean  affair  was  only 
the  latest  and  most  notorious  example  of  the 
freewheeling  practices  that  pervade  the  com- 
modity exchanges.  They  have  shown  little 
desire  to  curb  manipulation  and  other 
abuses  largely  because  those  who  are  charged 
with  self-regulation  represent  those  doing 
the  manipulating.  And  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority — an  arm  of  the  Agrlcul- 
tiu-e  Department — has  been  too  small  and  too 
weak  to  take  effective  policing  Eu;tlon. 

But  measures  to  eliminate  the  abuses  that 
now  prevail  should  not  make  for  potential 
new  abuses,  and  that  Is  what  the  proposed 
amendments  vesting  absolute  power  in  the 
Secretary  would  do.  For  the  nature  of  the 
Secretary's  office  ties  him  too  closely  to  the 
special  Interests  of  farmers  to  make  it  wise 
to  put  him  In  sole  control  of  regulating  the 
commodity  markets. 

The  solution  may  lie  in  giving  regulatory 
powers  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission or  to  some  wholly  new  commodities 
trading  agency.  It  is  also  conceivable  that 
the  Job  might  be  done  by  an  expanded  and 
strengthened  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity. But  it  is  clear  that  power  over  regu- 
lation must  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  czar  representing  a  special  interest  any 
more  than  it  can  remain  in  the  hands  of 
speculators  representing  their  own  aelf- 
Interest. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  19071 

Bkkf  Psices  Up,  but  PDrnacs  Au  Down 
(By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 

Many  housewives  now  know  that  beef 
prices  will  be  heading  up  this  year. 

But  no  one  would  think  a  beef  price  rlae 
Is  on  the  way  by  looking  at  the  recent  action 
of  livestock  futures.  The  futures  have  been 
registering  more  declines  than  Increases  on 
heavy  voliune. 

In  fact,  since  a  month  ago  the  nearby  AptU 
contract  has  dropped  about  2  cenu  a  pound 
to  25.85  cents  a  pound. 

Last  year's  drought  conditions  in  the 
Southwest  probably  contributed  to  the  drop 
In  futxu-es  prices.  The  drought  encouraged 
more  farmers  to  ship  cattle  to  feeders  earlier 
than  usual.  At  last  report,  the  Government 
estimated  cattle  and  calves  being  led  for 
slaughter  at  11.3  million  head  as  of  Jan.  1, 
about  7  per  cent  more  than  a  year  earlier' 
This  caught  some  futiu'es  traders  by  surpilie 
and  led  to  enough  selling  to  cut  back  prices. 

PRODUCTION     CTCLXS 

Cattle,  like  some  other  basic  commodlUu, 
tend  to  go  through  production  cycles.  An 
oversupply,  as  in  1963-64,  brings  lower  prlcei 
for  a  while.  Then  farmers  cut  back  their 
herds  for  higher  prices.  Once  higher  fwlce* 
make  themselve  felt,  farmers  increase  their 
output  and  so  it  goes. 

"Cattlemen  reduced  herds  in  1965  and  IDM 
In  response  to  depressed  cattle  prices,"  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Raitano,  head  of  com- 
modity research  at  Walston  &  Co.  "Now 
they  are  more  c^tlmlstlc  and  are  taking  stept 
to  halt  a  decline  in  inventory."  The  out- 
look for  later  this  year  Is  fewer  animals  com- 
ing to  slaughter  as  farmers  build  up  herdj. 
A  decline  in  beef  output  means  higher  prlcee. 

How  will  it  affect  families?  Each  person  In 
this  country  spends  about  MSO  on  food,  aod 
a  large  percentage  goes  for  meat,  possibly  a 
third  or  more. 

Mr.  Raitano  commented.  "Some  cattle- 
men expect  prices  to  be  around  $30  a  hun- 
dredweight. 30  cents  a  pound,  compared  wltb 
$24  In  Chicago  In  recent  weeks." 

This  indicates  housewives  will  have  to  al- 
lot more  of  their  food  money  to  meat  or 
switch  to  cheaper  protein  alternatives. 

With  the  prospect  for  higher  prices,  trading 
In  live  cattle  futures  has  become  active. 
Trading  in  the  contract  was  started  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  by  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantUe  Exchange.  Last  year  the  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trades  also  added  trad- 
ing in  cattle. 

The  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  con- 
tract has  become  one  of  the  most  successful 
new  futures  contracts  in  history,  with  a 
trading  volume  in  1966  of  168.574  contracti 
covering  25,000  pounds  of  live  beef  on  the 
hoof.  What  makes  it  significant  is  that  K 
proves  a  live  commodity  can  be  traded  effec- 
tively. Few  deliveries  are  actually  made,  u 
Is  the  case  of  most  futures  contracts. 

The  fact  that  they  can  be  made  U  the 
basis  of  trading.  The  contract  give*  the 
farmer  or  feeder  a  chance  to  sell  his  herd 
ahead  by  means  of  selling  a  future.  Then 
when  he  takes  his  cattle  to  market  be  can 
buy  back  the  future.  His  price  protection  U 
a  matter  of  importance  since  banks  that 
make  agricultural  loans  want  collateral. 

AmS   RXTAILXRS 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  a  meat 
packer  or  retailer  of  meat  can  buy  thousan*!* 
of  head  of  cattle  by  means  of  futures,  thus 
assuring  his  supply.  Then,  as  the  packer'! 
or  retailer's  buyers  purchase  the  herds  from 
ranchers  or  farmers  an  equivalent  number  of 
futures  can  be  sold,  lifting  the  hedge  as  the 
supplies  come  in.  Thus,  price  and  supplies 
are  assured. 

Futures  prices  take  their  cue  from  condi- 
tions In  the  cattle  market,  plus  the  prospects 
such  as  size  of  herds,  numbers  coming  to 
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market,  weather  conditions  etc.  As  each  de- 
livery month  draws  to  Its  end  the  price  will 
rise,  or  fall,  to  the  level  of  the  spot  market 
for  cattle. 

Since  cattle  reach  the  consumer  from  a 
variety  of  directions,  the  question  arises  as 
to  where  the  spot  prices  are  set.  Ranchers 
and  feeders  can  sell  directly  to  packers  of 
supermarkets  under  contract.  They  can  con- 
sign their  animals  to  a  trucker  who  carries 
them  to  different  markets.  These  markets 
may  be  in  country  areas,  or  they  can  be  large 
terminal  markets  in  cities.  There,  the  cattle 
will  be  handled  by  selling  agents  or  sold  at 
auction. 

HELPS   SET    PRICES 

"We're  the  price-setting  mechanism."  ex- 
plained Raymond  French,  president  of  the 
Canal-Randolph  Corporation.  He  was  talk- 
ing last  week  of  the  nation's  major  public 
stockyards,  which  act  as  "hotels "  providing 
quarters,  feed  and  water  for  about  16  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  live  cattle. 

Union  Stock  Yards  of  Omaha  ranks  as  the 
nation's  largest  single  stockyard,  but  Canal- 
Randolph,  which  is  also  in  the  real  estate 
business,  operates  10  active  yards  including 
the  nation's  second  and  third  largest  yards. 
In  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

"We're  essentially  a  public  utility.  Our 
rates  are  set  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,"  Mr.  French  added. 

He  noted  a  "big  change"  In  the  livestock 
picture  from  the  days  when  the  poet,  Carl 
Sandburg,  wrote  about  Chicago's  once  bus- 
tling stockyards.  Today  there  are  more  than 
1,500  packers  compared  with  the  so-called 
Big  Pour  of  some  years  ago.  With  decentral- 
ization, Mr.  French  believes  the  producer  has 
been  hurt  because  there  are  too  many  mar- 
kets now,  which  means  higher  unit  costs  for 
handling  cattle. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  November  1966] 
Cattle  Ptrrtrais  BPtnutiNG  Battle — Chicago 

Exchanges  Vting  for  Lead  in  Trading 
(By  EUzabeth  M.  Fowler) 

A  battle  is  under  way  between  two  large 
Chicago  commodity  exchanges — the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  Both  trade  in  live  cattle  futures 
contracts,  but  the  Mercantile  Exchange  has 
chalked  up  two  successful  years,  while  the 
Board  of  Trade  cattle  contract  was  started 
only  m  October. 

While  no  one  knows  how  the  contest  will 
be  resolved,  both  exchanges  may  be  lucky  In 
the  next  six  months  or  so  because  the  cattle 
production  cycle  Indicates  fewer  animals  will 
come  to  market  next  year,  with  resulting 
higher  prices  for  beef.  Such  a  situation  gen- 
erally tantalizes  speculators,  who  tend  to 
like  the  long,  or  bullish,  side  of  a  market. 

Last  week  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  publicity  cam- 
paign to  promote  its  new  cattle  contract, 
lu  officials  were  visiting  major  cities  such 
»8  Omaha,  Denver,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  with  a  message  for  brokers 
and  a  movie  about  trading. 

Warren  W.  Lebeck.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  naUon's 
largest  commodity  trading  center,  was  in 
New  York  to  answer  questions  and  tell  why 
the  exchange  added  live  cattle  to  its  roster 
of  soybeans,  wheat,  com  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

In  starting  its  new  contract,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  obviously  come  up  against  some 
formidable  competition  from  Its  smaller,  but 
a«gresslve  and  evergrowing  rival,  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange,  which  pioneered  in  a 
uve  cattle  contract  about  two  years  ago. 
In  so  doing  the  Mercantile  Exchange  was 
following  the  suggestion  of  a  bank  officer. 
Bankers  have  long  Uked  futures  trading  be- 
cause it  gives  farmers,  other  producers, 
wholesalers,  exporters,  etc.,  a  place  to  hedge 
their  positions.    Since  many  larga  commod- 


ity positions  are  carried  partly  on  bank  loans, 
a  hedged  position  makes  the  loan  secure. 

In  addition,  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade,  also  envious  of  the  success  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  began  its  own  live  feeder 
cattle  contract  earlier  this  year. 

The  Mercantile  Exchange  made  a  notable 
success  with  its  pork-belly  contract,  which 
attracted  some  frenzied  speculation  only  a 
year  ago  when  pigs  were  in  short  supply 
and  bacon  prices  were  high.  With  this 
taste  of  victory,  it  may  not  be  cowed  by  its 
much  bigger  rival. 

SUPPORT    growing 

Although  at  first  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  did  not  arouse  the  Interest  and 
participation  of  the  meat  packers,  it  has 
slowly  attracted  support  for  its  new  cattle 
contract.  The  recalcitrant  meat  packers  ap- 
parently use  it  now.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  the  Mercantile  Exchange 
volume  In  this  commodity  totaled  116,828 
contracts,  compared  with  37,987  in  the  1965 
period.  It  also  has  a  so-called  Western- 
delivery  contract,  in  which  trading  totaled 
an  additional  2,080  contracts  In  the  period. 

Competing  In  the  same  field  Lb  not  new  to 
conunodlty  exchanges,  which  are  always  eager 
for  new  trading  vehicles  to  Increase  their 
volume  and  give  their  members  alternate 
markets.  Since  many  commodities  move 
through  cycles  when  interest  in  them  Is  high, 
a  variety  of  contracts  gives  members  a  kind 
of  "hedge." 

Although  brokers  usually  think  It  Is  con- 
fusing for  two  exchangee  to  trade  in  similar 
contracts,  the  desire  for  greater  volume  is  a 
big  factor.  For  example,  the  New  York  Prod- 
uce Exchange  recently  started  trading  In 
a  new  soybean  contract,  hoping  to  lure  some 
business  that  might  otherwise  go  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  has  a  surprisingly 
successful  soybean  contract.  In  fact,  the 
board's  soybeans  have  become  In  recent  years 
the  most  actively  traded  commodity  future 
in  the  world.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year,  more  than  2,561,000  contracts 
changed  hands,  although  this  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  the  1965  period. 

SIZE  describes 

The  size  of  soybean  trading  can  best  be 
Judged  by  this  fact:  It  represents  almost  a 
third  of  the  7.876,000  nine-months'  trading 
in  all  commodity  futures  on  this  nation's 
exchanges. 

Both  the  Board  and  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  have  futures  contracts  In  dressed 
beef,  but  neither  has  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful. However,  the  Board  has  done  better 
in  this  instance  than  the  Mercantile. 

Can  the  Board  of  Trade  be  successful  with 
its  new  contract?  Brokers  don't  know,  but 
they  are  watching  with  Interest.  Some  say 
they  don't  think  It  Is  fair  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  try  to  break  Into  the  Mercantile 
Exchange's  field. 

Mr.  Lebeck  said  last  week,  "We  think  it  has 
a  tremendous  potential.  We're  encouraged." 
He  stressed  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  board's  contract  and  Its  competitor's. 
These  Include  the  board's  permission  for 
delivery  during  a  contract  month  while  trad- 
ing Is  still  going  on  and  Its  single  delivery 
point — Chicago. 

One  aspect  Is  that  the  cattle  cycle  may  soon 
help  trading  volvune  in  the  two  competing 
contracts.  Speculators  by  nature  tend  to  be 
bullish  and  like  the  up  side  of  a  market. 
Cattle  production,  which  is  now  completing 
one  of  its  long  cycles,  is  expected  to  decline 
because  of  recent  lower  prices  and  cutbacks 
in  cattle  on  hand  after  a  long  rise  in  the 
total.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  consumers' 
Incomes  are  high  and  their  taste  for  beef 
well  developed,  along  with  the  population 
Increase. 

The  outlook  Is  for  higher  beef  prices,  with 
the  effect  being  felt  especially  early  next 
year. 


EXCLtrSION    OF    COrrEE,    BUOAB,    COCOA,    RUBBB, 
HmEB,    AND   nSHlCXAL    FTTTTrRXS   TRADING 

In  preparation  for  Introducing  my 
1967  commodity  regulation  legislation, 
I  wrote  a  letter  on  March  10  to  Com- 
modity Exchange  Administrator  Cald- 
well, asking  his  views  on  certain  aspects 
of  trading  in  sugar  and  coffee  futures, 
two  commodities  the  Authority  is  anx- 
ious to  bring  within  the  regulatory  scope 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Be- 
cause the  Authority  is  most  anxious  to 
regiUate  these  commodities  so  that  it 
may  set  margin  requirements  on  contract 
purchases  In  order  to  curb  alleged  specu- 
lation, which  allegedly  raises  prices,  I 
asked  Mr.  Caldwell  to  comment  on  the 
part  that  was  played  or  was  not  played 
by  effective  margin  requirements  during 
the  great  sugar  speculation  of  ^rlng 
1963.  I  also  asked  Mr.  Caldwell  to  com- 
ment on  arguments  raised  by  the  coffee 
and  sugar  exchange  that  sugar  and  cof- 
fee futures  trading  would  shift  to  the 
unregulated  London  exchanges  if  put 
under  CEA  regiilatlon  in  the  United 
States.  I  also  contacted  the  New  York 
Cocoa  Exchange,  which  submitted  a 
memorandum  opposing  inclusion  of 
cocoa  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  for  quite  similar  reasons.  The  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  likewise  op- 
poses the  inclusion  of  its  new  fishmeal 
contract  within  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act's  scope.  I  contacted  Ambas- 
sador Bruce  In  London  for  information 
regarding  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  several  London  commodity  markets, 
and  he  advised  me  that  these  margin 
requirements  "are  left  largely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  individual  trading  mem- 
ber dealing  with  his  client,"  confirming 
exchange  arguments  that  many  large 
sugar  traders — most  coffee  trading  has 
already  moved  to  London — ^would  shift 
their  orders  to  London  if  the  CEA  were 
to  be  given  margin-setting  power  over 
sugar  futures  purchases.  Information 
is  also  available  linking  the  1963  price 
rises  in  sagax  more  to  U.S.  Government 
actions  like  reallocation  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota,  misspeculatlon  as  to  avail- 
able sugar  and  untimely  sugar  purchase 
announcements  than  to  sugar  futures 
speculation.  I  include  all  of  this  ma- 
terial, together  with  my  analysis  of  the 
Inadvisabillty  of  giving  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  regulatory  p>ower  over 
futures  trading  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties produced  abroad  and  readily  traded 
on  foreign  exchanges,  particularly  Lon- 
don. 

My  letter  of  March  10  to  Commodity 
Exchange  Administrator  Alex  Caldwell. 

Caldwell  reply  of  March  15  to  that 
part  of  my  letter  asking  for  comments  on 
1963  and  1964  margin  rates  on  sugar. 

Caldwell  letter  of  March  28  In  further 
elaboration  on  steps  the  CEA  would  have 
taken  to  curb  sugar  futures  speculation 
in  1963  by  higher  margins,  denying  that 
such  steps  would  have  interfered  with 
hedging. 

New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
letter  of  March  31  debating  Caldwell  at- 
tack on  sugar  margins  set  in  1963  and 
correcting  erroneous  statistics. 

Caldwell  reply  of  March  28  to  that 
part  of  my  March  10  letter  requesting 
comments  on  exchange  allegations  that 
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CEA  regulation  would  drive  coffee  and 
sugar  trading  to  London. 

New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
letter  of  March  27  setting  forth  in  great- 
er detail  reasons  why  CEA  regulation  of 
coffee  and  sugar  futures  trading  would 
drive  trading  to  London. 

April  3  letter  to  me  of  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Bruce  in  London  describing  freedom 
under  which  British  commodity  markets 
operate. 

March  14  letter  of  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  opposing  inclusion  of  flshmeal 
contracts  under  Commodity  Exchange 
Act. 

Memorandum  of  New  York  Cocoa  Ex- 
change opposing  regulation  of  cocoa  fu- 
tiu-es  trading  under  the  act — that  is, 
shift  to  London  as  per  coffee  and  sugar 
With  reference  to  the  CEAs  desire  to 
pull  sugar  under  the  act  because  they 
deem  this  power  necessary  to  set — 25  per- 
cent— margins  in  sugar  trading  so  as  to 
curb  speculation  leading,  they  feel,  to 
price  escalation,  I  oppose  this  for  reasons 
as  follows: 

First.  The  1963  sugar  price  escalation 
was  principally  a  function  of  miscon- 
ceptions of  supply  and  demand,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  their:  reallocation  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  pushing  up  the  price 
of  world  sugars;  erroneous  and  mislead- 
ing forecasts;  and  their  May  1963  an- 
nouncement of  sugar  needs  which  the 
August  1963  Fortune  article  on  sugar 
describes  as  having  pushed  sugar  prices 
1  Vi  cents  higher  in  its  own  right. 

Second.  Even  if  speculation  did  abet 
sugar  price  climbing  in  1963,  as  is  pos- 
s»le,  the  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  im- 
posed four  margin  increases  taking  the 
fullest  steps  short  of  inhibiting  legiti- 
mate hedging. 

Third.  Even  if  sugar  margins  can  curb 
sugar  speculation  in  the  United  States 
that  ^jeculation  can  just  as  easily  shift 
to  London,  with  the  same  effects  on  sugar 

^   Fourth.  There  Is  no  g^tea^n  to  Put °"'  '''''■  '''  "^""^  ""'  «""  ^--  '^^  '^'^ 

international   commodities   under   CEA 

regulation. 

„,   .         ^  Ma«ch  10.  1967. 

Mr.  AI.KZ  CAlJtWTLL, 

Administrator.    Commodity    Exchange    Au- 
t^ortty.     Department     of     Agriculture. 
Washington  D.C. 
Mt  Db.«  Mb.  Caij)weli,:  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  to  put  together  a  short  memorandum 
of  the  futures  markets  for  agricultural  com- 
modities, speclflcally  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa 
In  European  centers  like  London.  Parts,  and 
Antwerp,  describing  for  each  what  types  of 
futiires  are  traded  and  how  that  trading  is 
regulated.     I  have  also  written  to  our  sev- 
eral embassies. 

As  you  may  know.  I  am  working  on  new 
commodity  regulatory  legislation  this  year, 
which  I  expect  will  be  somewhat  different 
than  my  bill  of  last  year.  I  have  been  In 
touch  with  some  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
changes, and  some  of  them  have  raised  argu- 
ments which  have  given  me  pause.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  CEA  regulations  on  New  York  fu- 
txires  trading  in  commodities  Uke  sugar,  cof- 
fee and  cocoa,  which  trade  might  easUy  be 
shifted  abroad,  particularly  to  London,  were 
the  United  States  regulatory  burden  to  be 
Increased.  The  British  government,  as  you 
know,  does  not  regulate  the  British  ex- 
changes, and  there  are  no  margin  require- 
ments. Just  bank  guarantee  arrangements. 
Representatives  of  the  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 


change have  expressed  particular  fears  that 
their  trade  might  move  to  London.  They 
suggest  that  in  that  event,  conunodlty  fu- 
tures speculation  and  price  changes  would 
presumably  persist  as  before,  but  the  United 
States  would  have  lost  the  benefits  of  hav- 
ing trade  In  these  commodity  futures  head- 
quartered in  New  York.  I  would  appreciate 
having  your  thinking  on  these  questions  as 
I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  or  not  to 
include  coffee  and  sugar  In  the  list  of  com- 
modities which  I  will  propose,  by  legislation, 
to  add  to  those  presently  under  CEA  Juris- 
diction. My  Administrative  AssUtant.  Mr. 
Phillips,  has  already  raised  these  points  with 
your  Deputy  Administrator,  Mr.  Orosstephan. 

I  believe  that  your  Agency  studied  the 
change  in  sugar  prices  during  1963-84  and 
made  a  report  on  those  changes  to  the  House 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member  The 
executive  committee  of  the  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  argues  that  the  margin  require- 
ments they  promulgated  at  the  Ume  wewi 
more  than  adequate  to  curb  excessive  specu- 
lation. As  you  will  remember,  the  Exchange 
raised  its  margin  requirements  (for  No  8 
contracts  in  quantities  one  thousand  or  less) 
from  $500  to  H200,  albeit  they  did  so  In  sev- 
eral stages.  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
views  on  the  adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of  these 
actions  with  respect  to  the  situation  In  sugar 
as  It  exUted  at  the  time. 

You  may  be  sure  that  X  recognize  that  It 
will  take  you  some  time  to  prepare  this  In- 
formation. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  a.  Pmo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

VS.  Dl3>ABTMENT  OF  AOMCXTLTimx, 

CoMMoDmr  Exchange  ADTHORrrr. 

Washington.  D.C.  March  IS.  1967 
Hon.  Pattl  a.  Pmo, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wash^nffton.  DC. 

DKAa  Mr.  Pmo:  This  is  in  response  to  that 
part  of  your  March  10  request  for  comments 
«»  1963  and  1964  margin  rates  on  sugar. 
We  wUl  answer  you  on  the  foreign  commodity 
exchange  dealing  In  coffee,  sugar  and  cocoa  aa 
soon  as  we  can. 


April  26,  1967 
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The  attached  table  sets  forth  the  manrin 
rates  for  the  No.  8  world  sugar  contract  and 
prices  during  1963  and  1964.  Prices  for  th« 
No.  8  contract  climbed  rapidly  in  the  flmt 
four  months  of  1963,  and  spurted  upw^ 
during  May,  reaching  a  high  of  12.95  centi 
a  pound  on  May  23,  before  reacting  sharply 

Prom  January  1  to  May  31,  the  exchanee 
raised  margin  rates  from  $400  per  contrMt 
of  112.000  pounds  to  $1,200.  The  $1,200  rate 
became  effective  on  May  6.  1963,  only  after 
prices  had  almost  doubled  from  the  level  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  most  im- 
portant gauge  in  the  application  of  margins 
in  our  opinion,  however.  Is  the  percent  oi 
the  margin  rate  to  price  or  value  of  the  con- 
tract.  This  Is  the  way  margins  are  assessed 
In  stocks. 

With  the  broad  upward  movement  In  sugar 
prices  occurring  in  the  first  five  month? of 
1963,  margins  rose  from  7.1  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1963,  to  8.3  percent  on  May  23,  IIM3 
when  the  peak  price  was  reached.  Thus,  at 
best.  appUcable  margins  were  less  than  10 
percent  diulng  this  period  of  high  prices 
After  the  spurt  when  prices  fell,  margin 
percents  rose,  reaching  16.8  percent  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1963.  with  the  futures  price  at  ai2 
cents  a  pound.  Higher  margin  percentage 
rates  were  attained  in  1964,  but  by  this  Ume 
prices  had  receded  below  5  cents  a  pound 
and  margin  rates  had  been  reduced  and  were 
at  $600  by  the  end  of  1964. 

In  assessing  the  adequacy  of  sugar  margin* 
In  the  1963-64  period,  it  is  my  view  Uut 
higher  margins  were  put  Into  force  too  late 
in  light  of  the  rising  price  movement  which 
was  accompanied  by  extremely  heavy  trading 
of  a  predonainantly  speculative  nature. 
Moreover,  the  margin  levels  that  were  In  force 
were  too  low  to  effectively  restrain  the  specu- 
lative fever  that  gripped  the  market.  To 
quote  John  Maynard  Keynes:  "Speculators 
may  do  no  harm  as  bubbles  on  a  steady 
stream  of  enterprise.  But  the  position  U 
serious  when  enterprise  becomes  the  bubble 
on  a  whirlpool  of  speculation." 

In  short,  I  consider  the  action  of  the  New 
York   Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  with  re- 
gard to  margins  as  too  little  and  too  late. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alkx  C.  Cau>wxll, 

Administrator. 
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Date 


J«n.2 

Jan.31 

Feb.28 

Mar.  20 

Apr.30 

May  23 

May  31 

June  28 

July  31 

.\ug.30 

Sept. 30 

Ort.31 

.Nov.  29 „ 

Uec.31 


laes 


Future 


Mar.  31.. 
June  30'. 
Uec.31.. 


IB6A 


March 

do 

May 

do 

July 

do 

do 

September... 

...do 

October 

March 

.--.do 

-..-do 

-..do 


Closing  price 

per  pound 

(cents) 


Minimum 

margin  per 

contract 


May 

September. 
March 


5.00 

S.88 

6.22 

&42 

8.S8 

12. 9S 

laos 

8.3S 

7.08 

OlSO 

8.12 

11.47 

lase 

10.40 

7.90 

4.g« 

2.50 

$400 

(no 

000 
800 
800 
1.200 
1.200 
1.200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 

i.aoo 

1.200 
1.200 


1,200 
900 
fiOO 


Value  per 
contract 


Mar)[in  aa 

percent  o( 

price 


$s.eoo 
e,S8« 

6,966 

7.180 

9.610 

14.S04 

12.264 

9.3£2 

7.930 

7.616 

9.094 

12.846 

11,603 

11,648 


8.848 
$.555 
2,800 


7.1 
(.1 

&t 
II.  I 

II 

(tl 

IS.S 
13.2 
g.3 
U) 

lai 


1&2 

17. » 


^Margin  of  $1,200  in  effect  fr„m  May  6, 1963.  through  June  28, 1964.    Effective  on  June  29. 1964.  margin  lowered  U. 


Mabch  38,  1967. 
Hon.  Path.  a.  Pmo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Pino:  As  you  asked  In  your 
March  23  letter,  these  are  our  views  concern- 
ing the  level  of  margins  that  might  have  been 
set  on  sixgar  in  1963-64  and  whether  higher 
margins  woxUd  have  disturbed  hedging  dur- 
ing this  period. 


As  you  are  aware,  we  have  no  authority  un- 
der the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  fix  ni»r- 
glns.  Prom  time  to  time,  however,  we  have 
expressed  our  concern  that  excessive  specula- 
tion Is  a  major  factor  causing  erratic  fluc- 
tuations in  futures  prices  and  should  l>« 
ctirbed.  And  we  have  Indicated  that  mini- 
mum initial  margins  on  speculative  trans- 
actions should  be  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
contract    value.      On    this    basis,    therefore, 


margins  on  the  No.  8  sugar  contract  In  1963 
would  have  been  about  $3,600  per  contract  on 
May  23,  1963,  three  times  higher  than  the 
$1,200,  the  top  margin  fixed  by  the  exchange 
In  1963. 

This  25  percent  rate  should  have  been 
fixed  in  January  1963,  when  volume  and  open 
contracts  spurted  along  with  prices.  Of 
course  we  now  have  the  benefit  of  hindsight, 
but  the  three  factors  mentioned,  the  amoxint 
of  trading  activity,  the  trend  in  open  con- 
tracts, and  the  course  of  prices,  along  with 
knowledge  of  market  conditions,  would  have 
been  essential  ingredients  in  determining  the 
level  of  margins.  We  should  also  state  that 
a  fixed  percentage  under  certain  conditions 
might  be  totally  Inadequate  under  other 
conditions. 

Whether  higher  margins  on  speculative 
transactions  In  1963  would  have  restricted 
hedging  In  the  No.  8  sugar  contract  is  prob- 
lematical. We  dont  think  so,  for  In  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  hedging  was  relatively 
small  in  the  No.  8  contract  dtirlng  1963. 

Secondly,  and  more  important,  however, 
Is  that  the  erratic  price  movements  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  sugar  markets  must  have  been 
highly  disturbing  to  hedgers  In  view  of  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  hedging  in  the 
No.  8  contract.  We  also  say  this  based  on 
our  experience  with  other  markets  which 
shows  that  hedgers  facing  a  gyrating  market 
prlcewlse  liave  a  much  greater  price  risk  In 
placing  their  hedges  than  in  a  market  of  less 
price  fluctuation.  Thus,  this  risk  to  hedgers 
adds  more  to  the  cost  of  marketing  than 
would  be  the  case  under  more  stabUized 
conditions. 

We  consider  that  large  ntmibers  of  spectila- 
tors  add  to  rather  than  reduce  price  fluctua- 
Uons.  The  very  presence  in  the  markets  of 
large  numbers  of  speculators  brings  capri- 
cious shifts  In  market  balance  as  all  flock  one 
way  and  then  the  other. 

Althotigh  in  theory  it  might  be  demon- 
strated that  speculation  tends  to  stabilize 
prices.  In  practice,  however,  speculation  lives 
on  price  fiuctuatlons  and  the  weight  of  such 
trading  more  often  accelerates  and  accen- 
tuates price  movements. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Al^  C.  Caldwell, 

Administrator. 

New  York  Coftee  and  Stjoar  Ex- 
change,  Inc.. 

Sew  York,  N.Y..  March  31. 1967. 
Hon.  Pattl  A.  Pino. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Pmo:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
Of  March  23.  1967.  with  which  you  enclosed 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Alex  Caldwell's  letter  to  vou, 
dated  March  15.  1967,  concerning  minimum 
original  margins  for  No.  8  Raw  Sugar  Con- 
tracts during  the  first  half  of  1983. 

First,  we  would  like  to  Invite  your  atten- 
tion on  the  appended  page  to  certain  errors 
in  the  tabulation  of  price  quotations  and 
minimum  margin  rates  atUched  to  Mr  Cald- 
well's letter. 

We  are  concerned  with  these  errors  because 
they  may  have  been  the  basis  for  your  In- 
quiry as  to  "why  you  did  not  Impose  higher 
margins  on  No.  8  Sugar  Contracts  during  the 
period  between  March  30  and  May  23.  1963." 

When  sugar  prices  were  rising  spectacularly 
during  the  first  half  of  1963,  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Exchange  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Clearing  Association  kept 
m  dally  touch  with  every  phase  of  the  sugar 
situation.  All  necess.try  actions  were  taken 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  Raw  Sugar 
Future  Contracts  and  to  keep  sugar  futures 
Prices  in  line  with  values  of  raw  sugar  In  the 
actuals  market. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  letter  seems  to  Imply  that 
the  extent  of  the  fluctuations  In  sugar  prices 
during  that  time  would  have  been  less  If 
original  minimum  margins  for  sugar  futures 
contracts  had  been  higher.  We  heartily  dis- 
agree with  this  view. 


Minimum  original  margins  were  Increased 
by  the  Clearing  Association  and  required  by 
the  Exchange  four  times  during  this  period 
of  rising  sugar  prices  as  shown  on  the  ap- 
pended page  and  affirmed  by  the  attached 
copies  of  actual  directives  which  implement- 
ed each  margin  increase.  The  aim  was  to 
maintain  such  margins  at  about  ten  per- 
cent (10%)  of  the  value  of  the  contract. 
Even  though  prices  were  rising  rapidly,  mar- 
gins as  percentage  of  price  rarely  fell  under 
ten  fjercent. 

There  is  one  point  of  great  importance 
which  we  would  like  to  stress  and  which  U 
so  often  overlooked  in  dlscuEslona  of  mini- 
mum margins.  These  original  margins  are 
minlmums  and  are  rarely  available  to  gen- 
eral trading  customers.  The  Managers  of  the 
Exchange  and  the  Directors  of  the  Clearing 
Association  knew  that  margin  deposits  re- 
quired from  customers  by  clearing  members 
of  the  Exchange  were  considerably  higher 
than  the  minlmums.  The  general  public 
trader  normally  clears  through  large  com- 
mission houses.  This  Exchange  checked  the 
margin  requirements  of  major  commission 
firms  at  the  time  when  the  minimum  margin 
was  $1,200.00  per  contract;  these  Arms  re- 
ported that  they  required  $4,000.00  per  con- 
tract from  their  customers.  This,  in  prac- 
tice, puts  a  substantially  different  light  on 
the  relationship  between  original  margin 
and  the  value  of  the  contract.  It  is,  how- 
ever, what  actually  happens  in  a  volatile 
market.  We  beUeve  the  businessmen  of 
commission  flrms  did  an  excellent  Job  of 
screening  customers  on  the  basis  of  the 
credit  risks  Involved. 

Price  changes  result  from  the  interaction 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  sugar  price  rise 
In  1963  resulted  from  a  sudden  supply  defi- 
ciency. After  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report  was  pubUshed  on  August  5, 
1963,  representatives  of  the  Exchange  called 
on  Congresswoman  Sullivan  and  all  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  requested  that  a  public  hearing  be  held 
promptly  in  connection  with  the  sugar  price 
situation.  Por  reasons  which  were  not  di- 
vulged to  the  representatives  of  the  Ex- 
change, no  public  hearing  was  scheduled. 

We  contend,  as  we  did  in  the  statement 
made  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  James  M.  Clark, 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  April  5,  1966,  that  "we  are  sure  that  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  operation  of 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
will  support  our  contention  that  the  Ex- 
change is  managed  responsibly  in  the  best 
Interest  of  buyers,  sellers,  and  the  public." 
Purther,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
review  the  data  provided  to  you,  and  to  an- 
swer questions.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  pro- 
vide additional  Information  If  needed. 
Sincerely, 

Reed  Clark, 

President. 

Hon.  Paitl  A.  Pino, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pino:  This  Is  in  further  answer 
to  your  March  10  letter  concerning  futures 
markets  abroad  that  deal  in  sugar,  coffee  and 
cocoa.  The  markets  dlsctissed  are  the  only 
ones  dealing  In  futures  In  the  commodities 
with  which  you  are  concerned.  As  discussed 
with  your  Administrative  Assistant,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, there  are  some  problems  in  trading  in 
futures  markets  abroad. 

In  the  first  place,  prices  of  the  commodi- 
ties are  in  the  currency  of  the  country  in 
which  the  market  is  located.  It  means  that 
such  prices  have  to  be  converted  to  U.S. 
prices  based  on  fiuctuatlng  exchange  rates 
in  order  to  follow  the  course  of  prices.  Trad- 
ing abroad  also  creates  the  added  risk  from 
changing  exchange  rates  and  the  cost  of  cov- 
ering this  risk  by  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
foreign  exchange.  This  Is  an  Impediment 
which  the  rank  and  file  of  traders,  other  than 
thooe  dealing  in  the  actual  commodity,  gen- 
erally wish  to  avoid. 


Secondy,  there  is  very  Uttle  public  Infor- 
mation on  trading  activity  In  markets  abroad 
available.  The  lack  of  such  information 
would  handicap  traders  in  this  country 
where  exchanges  release  trading  data  and 
traders  are  accustomed  to  having  this  infor- 
mation. 

We  have  no  way  of  telling  whether  trading 
In  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa  would  be  shifted 
abroad  with  the  advent  of  Government  reg- 
ulation. It  is  our  opinion  that  such  would 
not  be  the  case,  and  we  are  basing  this  on 
our  experience  with  wool.  This  Is  an  inter- 
national commodity  which  was  placed  under 
the  Conunodlty  Exchange  Act  In  1954,  and 
In  which  there  is  futures  trading  in  England, 
Australia  and  Prance.  Our  records  show 
that  there  was  no  shift  of  trading  from  New 
York  to  these  countries  Bt  the  expense  of 
New  York.  In  fact,  there  are  many  traders 
located  In  England  and  Prance  who  regularly 
trade  and  hold  positions  on  the  New  York 
wool  exchange. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  Information 
available  on  which  to  comment  concerning 
the  extent  of  regulation  abroad  in  sugar, 
coffee  and  cocoa.  We  can  only  obtain  this 
information  by  writing  to  our  attach^. 
Since  you  have  already  written  on  this 
aspect,  we  will  not  do  so. 

As  you  asked,  we  are  listing  the  various 
markets  by  commodity,  briefly  describing  the 
distinguishing  features  of  each  market. 

StrCAR 

United  Terminal  Sugar  Market  Association, 
Contract  No.  2,  London.  This  market  trades 
In  only  raw  cane  sugar  produced  in  a  country 
signatory  to  the  Commonwealth  Sugar 
Agreement.  Thus,  sugar  from  other  coun- 
tries than  Commonwealth  countries  Is  not 
deliverable,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  No.  8  con- 
tract in  the  New  York  sugar  market. 

International  White  Sugar  Market  of  the 
Bourse  de  Commerce  de  Paris.  This  market 
trades  only  In  white  sugar.  It  is  not  In- 
tended as  a  replacement  to  the  London  or 
New  York  raw  sugar  markets,  but  la  com- 
plementary to  these  markets. 

OOrFEE 

Coffee  Terminal  Market  Association  of 
London.  Trading  In  this  market  Is  based  on 
African  coffees  although  coffees  from  India. 
Trinidad  and  Indonesia  are  deliverable.  No 
Brazilian  or  Colombian  coffees  are  deliverable 
as  on  the  New  York  market. 

COCOA   BRANS 

London  Cocoa  Terminal  Market  Associa- 
tion. Cocoa  beans  from  all  Important  pro- 
ducing countries  are  traded  on  this  market 
Just  as  on  the  New  York  market. 

Stichting  Cacaotermifnmarkt  of  Amster- 
dam. We  are  informed  that  this  market  ia 
inactive  at  the  present  time. 

More  detaUed  information  on  the  specific 
contracts  covering  each  commodity  discussed 
m  the  above  markets  Is  given  In  the  briefs 
attached. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
In   obtaining   additional   detaUs   concerning 
these  markets,  please  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alex  C.  Caldwell, 

Administrator. 

New    York    Coffee    and    Sttoax 
Exchange,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  27,  1967. 
Hon.  PAtTL  A.  F'mo, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pino  :  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  give  you 
more  detailed  Information  concerning  our 
belief  about  the  effect  of  regulation  by  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 

In  our  opinion  government  regulation  of 
coffee  and  sugar  trading  would  Jeopardize 
the  life  of  the  Exchange.  Moreover,  govern- 
ment regulation  of  coffee  and  sugar  futiu-es 
trading  would  have  no  effect  on  the  price 
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levels  for  coffee  and  sugar.  Coffee  prices  are 
largely  Influenced  by  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  Prices  for  sugar  In  the  United 
States  are  stabllzed  through  the  operation 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  World  sugar  prices 
are  a  result  of  the  Inter-actlon  of  supply  and 
demand  In  the  world  sugar  market. 

With  respect  to  coffee  futures  trading, 
there  is  enclosed  a  chart  showing  coffee 
futures  trading  in  recent  years  In  the  New 
Tork  and  London  markets.  Trading  has  de- 
clined drastically  in  New  Tork.  and  In- 
creased dramatically  In  London.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  development.  Includ- 
ing lack  of  margin  requirements  In  London, 
terms  of  contracts  In  the  two  markets,  opera- 
tion of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
and  structure  of  the  coffee  Industry  In  the 
United  States.  The  fact  Is  that  the  New 
Tork  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  could  not 
operate  If  dependent  alone  on  the  volume 
of  trading  in  coffee  futures  at  the  present 
time. 

Two  raw  sugar  contracts  are  traded  on 
the  New  Tork  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 
The  No.  10  contract  Involves  raw  sugar  eligi- 
ble for  consimiptlon  In  the  United  States 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  Is  almost  no  trading  In  Contract  No.  10. 
At  the  present  time,  only  Sugar  Contract 
No.  8  is  traded  In  substantial  volume. 

Trading  in  raw  Sugar  Contract  No.  8  Is  the 
activity  that  supports  operation  of  the  New 
Tork  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange.  The  con- 
tract provides  for  delivery  of  free  world  mar- 
ket raw  sugar  at  free  world  market  prices. 
The  raw  sugar  Is  not  eligible  for  food  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States.  Delivery  of 
raw  sugar  under  Contract  No.  8  Is  f.o.b.  and 
stowed  In  an  ocean-going  vessel  at  a  foreign 
port  of  shipment.  B^ny  of  the  buy  and 
sell  orders  originate  In  foreign  countries. 

The  Exchange  currently  requires  an  origi- 
nal margin  deposit  of  $600  per  contract 
which  now  represents  approximately  one 
quarter  of  the  full  value  of  the  contract.  In 
the  past  the  Exchange  has  acted  promptly 
during  radical  price  changes  to  change  mar- 
gin requirements  to  protect  investOTs. 

In  the  London  Terminal  Biarket,  the  raw 
sugar  futures  contract  provides  for  delivery 
of  British  Commonwealth  raw  sugar  at  free 
world  prices.  Delivery  Is  cJ.f.  (cost-lnsur- 
ance-frelght)  destination  port  In  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Unlike  New  Tork  no  cash  margins  are  re- 
quired. This  differs  from  New  Tork  in  two 
Important  aspects.  First,  the  clearing  mem- 
ber may  lodge  with  the  London  Terminal  a 
simple  bank  guarantee  rather  than  cash. 
Second,  the  clearing  member  can  allow  his 
trading  client  to  buy  and  sell  without  de- 
positing any  margin  at  all.  The  credit  stand- 
ing of  the  trader  will  obviously  be  of  some 
Interest  to  the  clearing  member,  but  this  Is 
left  solely  to  the  Judgment  of  the  clearing 
member,  whereas  in  New  Tork  Exchange  rules 
require  margins  from  any  and  all  traders. 
Lower  margin  requirements  obviously 
cheapen  the  cost  of  trading. 

World  sugar  marketers  and  traders  use  the 
New  Tork  it  8  contract  and  the  London  raw 
sugar  contract  Inter-changeably.  Delivery 
provisions  of  the  New  Tork  contract  offer 
somewhat  more  flexibility  than  the  London 
contract  to  traders  who  envisage  the  pos- 
sibility of  effecting  delivery.  However.  In 
practice  physical  deliveries  are  negligible.  In 
1866  deliveries  amounted  to  one  percent 
(1%)  of  total  value  of  world  futures  sugar 
contracts.  As  a  trading  medium  London  Is 
on  a  par  with  the  New  Tork  contract.  In 
actuality  advantages  In  margin  costs,  c<»n- 
mlBslon  rates  and  a  favorable  governmental 
climate  has,  and  In  our  opinion  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  Increasing  trading  In  coffee 
and  sugar  futures  to  London. 

It  Is  our  judgment  that  further  restric- 
tions or  impositions  placed  on  our  Exchange 
will   invite  the   foreign  interests   to  hedge 


their  contracts  in  London  in  preference  to 
New  Tork.  This  again  will  tend  to  drive 
capital  out  of  the  New  Tork  market,  to  Lon- 
don. To  cite  an  example  we  Invite  your  at- 
tention to  study  the  attached  Coffee  chart 
which  is  self-evident. 

We  are  proud  of  the  service  of  the  New 
Tork  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  has  ren- 
dered to  coffee  and  sugar  producers  and  con- 
sumers for  elghty-flve  years.  We  want  to 
continue  to  perform  that  function,  but  If 
trading  in  coffee  and  sugar  futures  Is  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority,  we  shall  In  all  Ukellhood  be  forced 
to  suspend  operations. 
Sincerely, 

Red  Claue, 

President. 

April  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Pn»o, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mr.  Pmo;  I  refer  to  your  letter  of 
March  9  and  Minister  Kaiser's  interim  reply 
of  March  17,  1967.  concerning  the  commodity 
exchanges  in  London. 

Enclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  the  com- 
plete rules  and  regulations  of  the  following 
commodity  markets  operating  In  London: 
London  Metal  Exchange. 
Coffee    Terminal    Market    Association    of 
London. 

London  Cocoa  Terminal  Market  Associa- 
tion. 
United  Terminal  Sugar  Market  Association. 
Rubber  Trade  Association  of  London. 
London    Wool   Terminal    Market   Associa- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  these  authoritative  booklets 
will  give  you  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  market  groups 
police  their  members  and  operations  than  we 
could  offer  you  by  attempting  to  summarize 
or  extract  from  them. 

As  for  margin  requirements,  you  will  note 
that  they  vary  somewhat  among  the  several 
markets  but  are.  In  great  measure,  left  very 
largely  to  the  dlscreUon  of  the  individual 
trading  member  in  his  relationship  with  his 
client.  For  example,  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange  buying  copper  bars  for 
a  client  may  require  an  unknown  client  to 
put  up  the  full  10%  margin  provided  for  in 
the  standard  contract  or.  If  his  client  Is  a 
well  known  and  established  flrm,  he  might 
not  require  any  margin  at  all.  According  to 
knowledgeable  persons  engaged  in  commod- 
ity trade  here,  this  system  functions  very 
satisfactorily. 

A  booklet  describing  the  operations  of  the 
London  Metal  Exchange  is  in  the  process  of 
being  published  and  I  shall  send  you  a  copy 
as  soon  as  it  Is  available.  I  believe  It  might 
provide  an  interesting  supplement  to  the 
formal  rules  and  regulations. 

This  subject  of  commodity  exchanges  and 
their  op>eratlonB  is,  of  course,  a  rather  com- 
plicated one  and  I  know  that  this  material 
may  not  answer  all  of  your  needs.  If.  after 
looking  over  this  material,  there  are  any 
further  detailed  or  specific  questions  which 
you  feel  the  Embassy  might  help  to  answer, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  Britcx, 
American  Ambassador. 

Nrw  ToMK  Prodttcx  Exchanqe, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  March  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Fiko, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNoaxssMAN  Pino:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  March  10.  1967,  in 
which  you  state  that  you  expect  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  Community  Exchange 
Act  again  this  year. 

As  to  the  Pish  Meal  Futures  Contract 
which  was  Inaugiirated  on  this  Exchange  the 
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first  of  this  month,  it  would  appear  that  it 
would  be  entirely  inappropriate  for  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  to  be  re- 
quired  to  regulate  trading  In  this  futures 
contract  should  Fish  Meal  be  added  as  a 
regulated  commodity. 

Our  future  contract  provides  for  delivery 
of  the  Fish  Meal,  which  must  originate  from 
Peru  or  Chile,  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  a 
cost.  Insurance  and  freight  basis.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  therefore,  any  deliv- 
eries made  In  satisfaction  of  the  contract 
could  not  be  made  either  from  the  United 
States  or  to  the  United  States. 

The  two  other  active  futures  contracts  be- 
ing traded  on  this  Exchange  are  soybeans 
with  a  delivery  basU  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri 
and  East  St.  Louis.  Illinois  and  cottonseed 
oil,  delivered  from  licensed  warehouses  lo- 
cated in  the  cotton  producing  areas  of  the 
United  States,  basis  P.O.B.  New  Tork  City. 
These  commodities  are  presently  numbered 
among  those  named  in  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act. 

Accordingly  we  can  see  no  correlation 
whatsoever  between  trading  in  cottonseed 
oil  and/or  soybeans  or  any  other  regulated 
commodity  and  trading  in  our  Fish  Meal 
Futures  Contracts. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  your  letter  and  to  give  you  our  views  as 
you  have  requested. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  F.  Rerdcss. 

President, 

Memorandum — Efforts  To  Pur  the  New 
Tork  Cocoa  Exchange  Under  the  Com- 
Moon-Y  Exchange  Act 

1.  The  New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc..  a 
membership  organization,  was  formed  In  1926 
to  provide  a  hedge  market  for  cocoa  beans. 
The  chaotic  market  conditions  in  the  early 
1920's  caused  serious  difficulties  to  merchanu 
and  traders  In  cocoa  when  wide  variations  In 
price  occurred  against  which  no  protection 
was  available.  To  guard  against  such  risk*, 
a  small  group  of  merchants  banded  together 
forming  a  commodity  exchange  to  trade  In 
cocoa. 

2.  The  New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange  operates 
as  a  futures  contract  market  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  contracts  for  delivery  of  cocoa  at 
a  later  date.  Contracts  (each  for  30.000  lb«. 
of  cocoa  beans)  can  be  made  for  the  current 
and  17  months  forward,  a  total  of  18  months. 
Orders  for  purchase  and  sale  emanate  from 
the  cocoa  trading  activities  of  cocoa  import- 
ers, merchants,  producers,  manufacturers  and 
pubUc  traders.  The  trading  floor  is  the  hub 
of  a  vast  communications  network  spreading 
throughout  the  world  and  transmitting  or- 
ders to  buy  or  sell  from  Ghana.  London, 
Paris,  as  well  as  the  entire  United  States. 
More  detailed  explanations  of  the  market 
machinery  are  available  and  are  freely  dis- 
tributed. 

3.  The  Exchange  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Managers  (12  in  number)  representing  all 
segments  of  the  cocoa  trade  and  Industry 
elected  annually  by  the  membership.  The 
Board  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  operations  of 
the  Exchange  and  constantly  reviews  the 
trading  procedures,  the  level  at  which 
margins  are  required,  and  generally  sets  the 
policy  of  the  Exchange.  The  Exchange  does 
not  make  prices  nor  does  the  Exchange  profit 
from  any  price  changes.  At  the  present  time 
the  New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange  is  not  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  and  is  termed  (quite  erroneously)  as  an 
unregulated  Exchange.  Even  a  cursory  study 
of  the  By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  New  Tork 
Cocoa  Exchange  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  strictly  regulated  in  this  cotmtry  or 
anywhere  else. 

4.  For  41  years  the  New  Tork  Cocoa  Ex- 
change has  provided  the  facilities  for  trading 
in  cocoa  bean  futures  for  Importers,  mer- 
chants, producers,  maniifacturers  and  public 
traders.    Futures  contracts  representing  over 


4.500.000  tons  of  cocoa  beans  have  already 
been  transacted  in  1966.  The  New  Tork 
Cocoa  Exchange  has  therefore  provided  a  fluid 
market  which  has  thus  far  traded  tonnages 
3  times  the  size  of  the  world  crop  permitting 
"price  insurance"  operations  by  those  who 
market  and  process  the  world's  cocoa  crops. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Agrlcultiore 
Committee.  Representative  Harold  Cooley,  in- 
troduced a  bill,  HJl.  11788,  on  October  22, 
1966,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. This  bill,  if  passed,  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  transferring  the  authority  for 
placing  certain  commodity  exchanges  under 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  from  the 
Congress  to  the  Agriculture  Department,  and 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
the  same  time  to  determine  when  agricultural 
or  forest  commodities  or  products  or  by- 
products are  to  be  placed  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Conunodlty  Exchange  Authority. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  April  4,  5,  and 
6,  1966.  and  no  further  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Sub-Committee  since  that  time. 

6.  On  May  3.  1966.  Representative  Paul  A. 
Pino  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  14854.  which  was 
a  somewhat  watered-down  version  of  H.R. 
11788.  However,  this  bill  still  places  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  de- 
termine when  any  agricultural  or  forest  com- 
modity or  product  or  by-product  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority. No  further  action  has  been  taken  on 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

7.  It  seems  doubtful  that  action  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  either  of  these  bills  during  the  current 
session  of  Congress:  however,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, one  or  the  other  will  be  reintroduced 
during  the  early  part  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  probably  In  amended  form. 

8.  At  no  time  In  the  past  has  there  been  an 
Investigation  of  the  Cocoa  Exchange.  Its  ac- 
tivities, or  its  officers  by  any  Federal  regu- 
latory body.  Routine  checks  by  state  au- 
thorities have  never  resulted  In  any  criticism 
of  the  operations  of  this  Exchange. 

9.  There  has  never  been  a  default,  fraud 
scandal,  or  failure  Involving  the  Exchange 
or  Its  related  organization,  the  New  Tork 
Cocoa  Clearing  Association,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  guaranty  the  fulflllment  of  every 
contract  executed  on  the  Coooa  Exchange. 

10.  It  U  noteworthy  that  the  New  Tork 
Cocoa  Exchange  provides  the   world's  only 

universal    commodity    futures    contract a 

contract  under  which  any  of  the  more  than 
25  growths  of  cocoa  now  grown,  as  well  as 
any  growths  which  may  be  produced  In  the 
future,  can  and  are  freely  deliverable  at  flxed 
dlfferentUU.  Hence,  the  Cocoa  Exchange  be- 
comes the  most  perfect  hedge  market  avail- 
able to  a  commodity  trader. 

11.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Exchange 
In  1925.  the  world  cocoa  market  place  was 
In  London  and  Liverpool.  Although  Western 
Europe  including  the  United  Kingdom  still 
consumes  more  cocoa  than  the  United  States. 
Uie  remarkable  hedge  opportunities  of  the 
New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.  has  brought 
the  center  of  trade  to  the  United  States. 

12.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ex- 
change facilities  provided  the  Trade  the 
means  of  carrying  stocks  in  such  quantities 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  that 
the  chocolate  industry  was  able  to  operate 
for  more  than  a  year  without  requiring 
much-needed  shipping  space  far  further  im- 
portations—even though  cocoa  and  choco- 
tate  held  high  priority  ratings.  By  the  same 
token,  today,  the  New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange. 
Inc..  has  provided  the  means  for  stocking  the 
United  States  with  an  estimated  400.000  tons 
Of  raw  cocoa  beans— a  stockpile  of  a  strategic 
raw  material  well  in  excess  of  a  years  use- 
age,  carried  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

13.  With  such  a  distinguished  record  of 
performance  to  a  great  industry  and  to  the 
united  States  Government.  It  ti  cUffllcult  to 
rationalize  the  need  for  the  New  Tork  Cocoa 
"Change.  Inc.  to  be  placed  under  the  Com- 
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modlty  Exchange  Act.  Evidence  would  tend 
to  support  the  opposite  conclusion  that  the 
New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.  is  best  regu- 
lated by  those  most  intimately  concerned 
with  its  success. 

14.  In  any  discussion  of  the  dlfflculties  of 
bringing  the  New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  not  one  single  cocoa  bean  is  grown  com- 
mercially within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
U.S.A.  The  U.S.A.  is  the  largest  Individual 
consumer  nation  of  cocoa  and  its  confection- 
ery business  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  To 
adequately  maintain  a  supply  of  a  raw  com- 
modity for  the  use  of  the  largest  consumer 
nation  when  none  U  grown  here,  requires 
special  techniques  both  contractual  and  op- 
erational which  appear  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Conunodlty  Exchange  Authority,  who  have 
directed  their  regulatory  attenUon  since  the 
1930's  almost  entirely  in  the  domestic  field. 
The  New  Tork  Coooa  Exchange,  Inc.  Is  con- 
stantly aware  of  changing  patterns  in  world 
cocoa  trading  whether  caused  by  political  up- 
heaval (West  Africa  provides  %  of  world 
cocoa),  changes  In  cocoa  quality,  or  inter- 
naUonal  monetary  changes.  The  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  could  not  be  expected 
to  react  to  International  changes  adequately. 

15.  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  control 
would  be  rendered  difficult  with  respect  to 
the  large  foreign  Interest  In  our  market,  and 
the  delicate  problem  of  a  United  States  regu- 
latory body  policing  the  bxislness  activities  of 
foreign  nationals  has  never  been  faced.  This 
problem  becomes  even  more  delicate  when 
regulation  might  even  infringe  on  the  acUvl- 
tles  of  foreign  governments — whose  rtate 
markeUng  CMnpanlee  control  the  sale  of  all 
cocoa  within  their  countries. 

16.  Although  New  Tork  and  the  U5.A.  are 
now  the  center  of  the  cocoa  trade,  there  is 
fear  that  if  the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity regulations  were  imposed  upon  the  New 
Tork  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.  this  dominance 
would  cease.  There  are  three  other  cocoa 
exchanges  now  In  exUtence  and  competition 
is  keen  among  them.  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam  could  easily  provide  better  hedg- 
ing opportunities  if  the  trading  on  the  New 
Tork  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.  either  became 
more  expensive  or  more  restrictive. 

17.  As  an  example  of  how  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  rule  would  make  trading 
both  more  expensive  and  restrictive  on  the 
New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.  the  subject 
of  Initial  margin  comes  to  mind.  Generally, 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  has  sug- 
gested to  its  regulated  exchanges  a  higher 
initial  margin  rate  than  Imposed  by  the  New 
Tork  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.  London  re- 
quires even  less. 

18.  Unregialated  exchanges  do  not  require 
members  to  place  margin  payments  In  segre- 
gated bank  accoimts  as  does  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority.  By  allowing  ctistomer's 
funds  to  be  comlngled  with  company  funds 
greater  credit  availability  for  the  cocoa  trade 
Is  generated  and  is  Invaluable  in  maintaining 
the  flow  of  supply.  The  London  Terminal 
does  not  require  segregeatlon  of  funds. 

19.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
sets  maximum  limits  for  the  number  of  con- 
tracts an  individual  may  hold.  and.  although 
this  appears  to  be  a  regulation  with  merit. 
It  would  further  alter  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  New  Tork  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 
The  London  Terminal  again  has  no  limits. 

20.  Any  business  lost  to  foreign  cocoa  ex- 
changes further  alters  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments pattern  which  the  United  States  now 
has  In  cocoa  trading.  Obviously,  since  all 
cocoa  Is  imported  into  the  U.S.A..  the  basic 
pattern  of  payment  balance  is  a  dollar  out- 
flow. However,  the  heavy  volume  of  trading 
done  from  abroad  on  the  New  Tork  Cocoa  Ex- 
change, Inc.  creates  an  inflow.  By  restrict- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  the  New 
Tork  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  even  this  Inflow 
would  be  reduced,  and  If  United  States  trad- 


ers found  London  Terminal  more  attractive, 
an  outflow  would  be  established. 

21.  Finally,  both  HJl.  11788  and  HJt. 
14854  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  of  deciding  what  commodities 
are  to  come  under  his  regulation.  To  give 
an  administrative  department  such  open- 
end  regulatory  power  is  neither  required 
nor  Justified.  The  Congress  should  retain 
its  traditional  power  to  decide  which  com- 
modities are  to  be  placed  under  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority.  In  so  doing, 
this  assures  those  Interested  in  a  given  com- 
modity such  as  cocoa  the  traditional  right 
to  be  heard  before  a  proper  forum  of  this 
Government  where  they  can  state  their  case 
and  argue  the  Issues  such  as  those  mentioned 
in  this  memorandum. 


BILL   TO   PROHIBIT   DESECRATION 
OF  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlwnan  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  the  flag  and  urging  that 
Congress  take  swift  action  on  the  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation. 

Across  the  Potomac  River,  adjacent  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  stands  a 
monument.  It  depicts  the  actual  ac- 
count of  six  UJS.  marines  raising  the 
American  flag  atop  Mount  Surlbachl  on 
the  Island  of  Iwo  Jlma  during  World 
War  n.  This  memorial  is  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  those  brave  men  who  have  fallen 
in  combat  so  that  the  American  flag, 
which  symbolizes  our  proud  heritage  and 
our  beloved  country,  might  fly  forever. 

Several  times  in  recent  years  in  this 
coimtry.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed 
this  same  flag  spit  upon,  trampled,  and 
burned  in  the  streets  by  misguided  mobs 
and  collegiate  reactionaries.  These  pro- 
testors and  demonstrators,  in  their 
twisted  and  confused  way,  have  made 
It  a  vogue  to  desecrate  the  very  sjrmbol 
of  that  which  permits  them  to  protest 
and  demonstrate.  In  so  doing,  they  have 
made  a  mockery  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  so  that  others  might  have  the 
privilege  of  saying:  "I  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
it  stands." 

The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  have 
watched  and  listened  to  these  profes- 
sional demonstrators  with  great  patience 
and  tolerance,  Mr.  Speaker.  Recently, 
however,  many  have  drawn  the  line  over 
desecration  of  the  American  flag.  News 
accounts  of  recent  Vietnam  protest 
demonstrations  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  reflect  more  resentment,  more 
fights  and  more  arrests  than  In  the  paist. 
This  strongly  suggests,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
patience  is  growing  thin. 

So  long  as  misfits  and  malcontents  in 
this  country  are  permitted  to  exploit 
loopholes  In  the  law,  they  will  continue 
to  seek  them  out.  The  burning  of  draft 
cards  and  the  flag  are  prime  examples. 
This  distinguished  body  has  seen  fit  to 
make  It  a  Federal  offense  to  bum  a 
draft  card.    We  must,  in  my  judgment, 
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render  the  same  respect  to  the  American 
flag.  As  the  Nation's  lawmakers,  we 
have  thus  been  challenged. 

Failure  of  the  90th  Congress  to  act  on 
this  vital  bill  would  provide  a  partial 
answer  to  those  who  are  asking:  "What 
has  happened  to  patriotism  in  this  coun- 
try?" Passage  of  this  bill  would  remove 
considerable  doubt  and,  in  so  doing,  we 
will  have  acted  in  the  best  interests  of 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
appalled  at  these  shameful  displays  of 
defiance  and  disloyalty. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
BILL  MAKING  DESECRATION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  A  FEDERAL 
CRIME 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonseivt  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  regret,  I  am  today  submit- 
ting for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress a  bill  making  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  publicly  desecrate  the  American  flag. 

My  regret  stems  from  the  sad  fact 
that  such  a  bill  is  necessary  in  this  great 
and  free  democracy.  Until  very  re- 
cently, it  was  inconceivable  that  a  per- 
son who  enjoys  the  benefits  and  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship  would 
stoop  to  the  public  desecration  of  the 
Qag  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation,  its  people,  and  its  free  gov- 
ernment. To  illustrate  the  newness  of 
this  problem,  I  would  cite  a  law  p£issed 
in  1917  which  prohibits  aliens  from  de- 
stroying the  American  flag.  Obviously, 
our  counterparts  never  dreamed  during 
World  War  I  that  American  citizens 
would  so  mock  their  homeland. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  bastions  of  the 
American  system  Is  the  right  of  all  citi- 
zens to  express  themselves  freely.  But 
we,  as  legislators,  must  decide  what  shall 
be  the  dividing  line  between  lawful  and 
unlawful  expressions.  If  we  will  not  per- 
mit the  destruction  of  military  or  Gov- 
ernment property  as  a  mode  of  protected 
expression,  nor  the  public  burning  of 
one's  selective  service  registration  card, 
how  can  we  in  conscience  permit  the 
willful  destruction  of  the  star-spangled 
symbol  of  our  people  which  is  displayed 
at  every  scene  of  worthy  national  en- 
deavor— from  Iwo  Jima  to  the  flagpoles 
of  thousands  of  schools  and  courthouses 
across  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  pursue  the 
deep  meaning  that  our  flag  has  for  the 
great  majority  of  Americans.  As  the 
Congressman  from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  once 
the  home  of  Francis  Bellamy,  author  of 
our  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  I  feel  shame  for 
those  who  make  necessary  the  introduc- 
tion and  consideration  of  this  bill. 


NATIONAL  HOME   IMPROVEMENT 
MONTH 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wtonall]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  522,  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
May  1967,  as  National  Home  Improve- 
ment Month.  Similar  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  by  my  dlstingiilshed  col- 
leagues, the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patbian,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  Representative  Wil- 
liam Barrett.  In  the  other  body,  similar 
resolutions  have  been  sponsored  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 

As  detailed  in  the  resolution  which  I 
shall  include  at  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
we  believe  that  a  focus  on  home  improve- 
ment can  be  a  positive  factor  in  arrest- 
ing the  decline  of  neighborhoods  and  in 
shoring  up  a  vital  area  of  our  economy, 
the  homebuildlng  and  construction  in- 
dustry. Home  improvement  loans  are 
available  through  regular  commercial 
financing  channels,  with  FA  guaran- 
tees, and,  in  special  cases  involving  urban 
renewal  or  areas  of  concentrated  code 
enforcement,  directly  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  a  particularly  strong  interest 
in  seeing  home  improvement  and  reha- 
bilitation encouraged.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Special  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  been  stressing  the  need 
to  preserve  and  improve  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  precious  resources,  the  exist- 
ing housing  supply.  The  housing  needs 
of  our  citizens  are  such  that  we  have  to 
nm  just  to  stand  still  as  far  as  new  con- 
struction is  concerned.  To  improve  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  decent 
housing  we  will  have  to  make  use  of 
existing  rehabilitation  techniques  and 
generate  an  interest  in  new  approaches. 
One  of  these  is  the  low-interest  reha- 
bilitation loan  for  urban  renewal  and 
code  enforcement  areas  I  authored  in  the 
1964  Housing  Act. 

The  housing  Industry  as  a  whole,  while 
improving  from  its  performance  in  1966. 
is  still  far  from  being  out  of  the  woods. 
An  effort  by  Congress  and  the  President, 
such  as  this  resolution  declaring  May  to 
be  National  Home  Improvement  Month, 
will  give  a  psychological  and  economic 
lift  to  the  industry.    In  contrast  to  last 
year,  money  does  seem  to  be  available 
for  mortgages   and  home-improvement 
loans,  but  the  demauid  has  not  suffi- 
ciently developed.    This  Is  certainly  one 
way  to  encourage  that  demand.    I  would 
hope  that  action  could  be  taken  prompt- 
ly on  this  resolution  by  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Ru.  522 
Joint  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  May  1967  as  Na- 
tional Home  Improvement  Month 
Whereas  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  mod- 
ernization, and  Improvement  of  the  housing 
Inventory  of  the  United  States  Is  a  matter  of 
national  Interest  and  concern;  and 
Whereas   this   Nation   has   undertaken    a 


major  effort  to  Improve  the  physical  and  so- 
cial environment  of  America  through  the 
rebuilding  of  entire  blighted  neighborhoods 
In  cities,  large  and  small;  and 

Whereas  well-maintained  homes  and  liv- 
ing accommodations  contribute  slgnlflcantlv 
to  the  self-respect  and  ability  of  families  to 
take  part  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  and  community  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  the  rehablUUtlon  of  housing  is 
the  key  to  many  of  our  successful  urban  pro- 
grams  both  federally  and  locally  assisted- 
and 

Whereas  the  Improvement,  modernization, 
and  rehabilitation  of  hoiislng  constitutes  an 
enormous  economic  market  for  business  la- 
bor, and  all  segments  of  the  building  indus- 
try, and  Is  a  stimulant  to  prosperity  and  ex- 
panded employment;  and 

Whereas  several  of  the  States  and  many 
cities  have  enacted  resolutions  to  encourage 
home  Improvement  and  rehabilitation  of 
dwellings  In  orders  to  enhance  the  appear- 
ance and  beauty  of  urban  areas  and  to  uplift 
the  morale  and  civic  pride  of  the  citizenry- 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  1967  be  designated  as  "National  Home 
Improvement  Month",  and  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
month  and  Its  occasion  with  appropriate  cer- 
emonies and  activities. 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN  THE 
U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lukens]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  last  evening,  the  25th  of  April, 
to  address  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Semi- 
nary on  the  subject  of  "Religious  Per- 
secution In  U.S.SJi."  My  sincere  belief 
is  that  a  U.N.  commission  on  the  many 
allegations  of  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  established.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  written  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Goldberg,  our  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  asking  him  to  p'ace  a  reso- 
lution before  the  General  Assembly  to 
commission  such  a  body  to  study  these 
alleged  Inhumanities  toward  people 
desiring  real,  not  promised,  religious 
freedom. 

Following  is  the  speech  delivered  to  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Seminary: 
First    Annual    Congressional    Lectdrb   on 

COMMXmiST       PERSECtTTION       OT      RELIGION. 

April  25, 1967 

Reverend  Clergy,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  at  the  Ukrainian 
Studies'  Center  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Seminary  as  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
be  Invited  to  your  Annual  Congressional 
Lecture  on  "Commtinlst  Persecution  of  Re- 
ligion." I  am  sure  that  this  subject  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  all  of  us  as  Americans,  as 
members  and  citizens  of  the  free  world. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  In  the  course 
of  this  lecture  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 
some  facts  of  Communist  persecution,  and 
whether  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  about  It. 

Why  should  the  leading  Communist  gov- 
ernment, which  In  Its  Constitution  sup- 
posedly guarantees  religious  freedom,  find  It 
BO  necessary  to  persecute  all  religions? 
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Why  must  such  a  government  be  consid- 
ered dangerous  to  the  whole  world?  The 
answer  to  this  Is  the  key  to  our  understand- 
ing of  present  world  conflicts  and  upheavals; 
It  U  why  EChrushchev  could  boast  about 
burying  us. 

Communism  as  practiced  In  the  world  is 
based  upon  historical  dialectical  materialism 
advocated  by  Marx,  Lenta,  Stalin  eiid  Mao 
Tbc  Tung  clearly  recorded  In   their  works. 
As  Pope  Plus  XI  pointed  out  In  his  March 
M,  1937  Encyclical  Letter  "AthelsUc  Com- 
munism", this  dialectical  materialism  accepts 
In  the  world  only  one  reality:  "Matter,"  the 
blind  forces  of  which  evolve  Into  plant,  ani- 
mal and  man.    In  such  a  doctrine  there  Is 
no  room  for  the  Idea  of  God,  no  room  for 
the  Idea  of  matter  combined  with  spirit,  no 
difference  between  body  and  soul.    There  Is 
no  room  for  the  Idea  of  survival  of  the  soul 
after  death,  nor  any  hope  In  a  future  life. 
As  a  result  of  this.  Communism  strips  every 
buman  being  of  his  Innate  dignity,  strips 
blm  of  his  liberty,  removes  all  of  his  rights, 
and  all  of  those  great  concepts  which  find 
utterance  In  the  Preamble  to  our  Declara- 
tion of   Independence,    which    states:    "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their   Creator    with   certain   Inalienable 
righU;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and 
the   pursuit    of    happiness."     All    of    these 
things  are   vitiated    and    denied    by   Soviet 
Communism.    Proof  of  this  Is  to  be  found 
In  this  statement  of  Lenin:   "Atheism  Is  a 
natural  and  Inseparable  portion  of  Marxism, 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  sclantlflc  so- 
cialism.   Our    propaganda     necessarily    In- 
cludes propaganda  for  atheism."     Here  Lenin 
1«  doing  nothing   more   than    restating   ar- 
Ucle   124    of   the    Soviet    Constitution:    "In 
science,  the  Church  In  the  USSR  U  separated 
from  the  State,   and   the  school   from   the 
Church.    Freedom  of  religious  worship  and 
freedom  of  antlrellglous  propaganda  Is  recog- 
nized for  all  citizens."     Note  how  clever  this 
article  of  the  Constitution  Is  worded:  Free- 
dom of  religious  worship   and   freedom   of 
antlrellglous   propaganda   Is   recognized   for 
all  citizens.    This  Is  to  say.  that  freedom  for 
religious  propaganda  is  not  guaranteed  be- 
cause earher  In  the  same  article  "The  Church 
in  the  USSR  is  separated  from  the  State,  and 
the   school   from    the    Church."    In    other 
words,  the  State  takes  over  all  the  schools. 
the  Church  Is  allowed  to  operate  none.     Sec- 
ondly,  since    the    Church    cannot    operate 
•choois,  It  cannot  teach  religion  and  since 
It  Is  permitted  only  to  worship  but  not  to 
make  religious  propaganda.   It  is  discrimi- 
nated against  In  the  same  sentences  which 
JfMnlngly  grants  religious  freedom.     And  so 
the  famous  article  124  which  the  Soviets  and 
tommunlst  sympathizers  quote  so  liberally 
M   guaranteeing    religious    freedom,    when 
read  In  full  context  and  full  understanding 
M  their  terms  shows  that  In  reality  it  guar- 
r«Jon°'''^    the    freedom    to    "phase-out" 

Communism  knows  that  It  cannot  destroy 
nians  rights  and  enslave  him  unless  It  first 
oestroyB  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Dlctator- 
^.nl^".""*  tol««-ate  allegiance  to  anyone 
"anything  other  than  Itself.  Therefore,  If 
^cannot  twist  religion  to  Its  own  ends,  it 
must  necessarily  destroy  that  religion,  be- 
wuse  religion  is  the  visible  tie,  the  vUlble 
M«.J'  "'"?<»'i  »8  all  of  that  which  encom- 
passes man  s  relationship  to  and  belief  In  a 
ston«T  f>,^'°^'  ^*  Klves  form  and  sub- 
tn  fK  f,  **"*  "*"*y  °'  the  spirit  world  and 
ftan  fK  f °"  °^  "  ™Kher  Authority  other 
«bnr«H  '*!**  Therefore,  It  must  be  de- 
S»;  ?"■  ""*'*«*«  ^"1  find  »t«elf  destroyed 

Jr^Tj\^'''''^°"'-  ^  »"W«t  that  the 
present  protracted  world  crisis  Is  not  neces- 
jwiiy  a  political  or  economic  crisis,  but  a 
Luwk'  '^w'^-  ^°  •"PPO'^  of  this.  I  quote 
tlon'w'l^V^'^'"^'-  °f  Public  Educa! 
e«n  »K  **"*"  Christianity  and  Christians; 
ewn  the  best  of  them  must  be  looked  upon 
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as  our  worst  enemies.  They  preach  the  love 
of  our  neighbors  and  mercy,  contrary  to  our 
principles.  Christian  love  Is  an  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  revolution.  Down 
with  the  love  of  our  neighbors:  what  we 
want  Is  hatred.  We  must  learn  to  hate  and 
It  Is  only  then  that  we  shall  conquer  the 
world."  (Congressional  Rscx>ro,  Vol.  77,  pp 
1539  and  1540.) 

If  you  were  to  ask  any  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, whether  college  students,  housewives, 
or  factory  workers,  what  their  opinion  was 
of  Nazism,  their  reply  would  be  unanlmotis. 
All  would  agree  that  Nazism  had  been  brutal 
and  barbaric.  All  would  applaud  our  own 
resolute  stand  against  It. 

Yet,  If  you  were  to  ask  this  same  group 
their  opinion  of  Communism,  the  results 
would  be  far  different.  There  would,  in 
fact,  be  as  many  answers  as  people 
questioned. 

Some  would  speak  of  Marxism,  others 
would  point  to  Sputnik,  or  the  method  of 
teaching  mathematics  in  Soviet  schools. 
Most  would  say  that  Communism  was  not 
monolithic  and  that,  even  where  It  had  once 
been  tyrannical.  It  was  now  undergoing 
significant  change.  They  would  speak  of 
"detente,"  and  of  building  "bridges"  to  the 
East,  and  would  characterize  as  unsophisti- 
cated those  who  painted  a  less  optimistic 
picture. 

All  Americans,  those  who  paint  pictures 
which  are  optimistic  and  those  who  do  not, 
would  Uke  to  see  a  world  at  peace  In  which 
all  men  would  possess  dignity  and  freedom. 
This  world,  however,  will  never  be  brought 
about  by  refusing  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
admittedly  an  unpleasant  undertaking  when 
things  are  not  good. 

The  Communists  have  cleverly  adopted 
and  used  our  own  terminology  and  this  Is 
an  obstacle  difficult  to  surmoiint. 

They  say  that  they  practice  democracy, 
yet  elections  In  Communist  countries  are  un- 
contested. They  say  there  Is  freedom  of  the 
press,  yet  no  opposition  papers  are  to  be 
found.  They  boast  of  free  speech,  yet  men 
languish  In  prison  for  uttering  unpopular 
views.  The  elementary  freedom  for  people 
to  leave  Is  even  denied,  as  evidenced  so  elo- 
quently by  the  Berlin  Wall.  Even  Svetlana 
Stalin  left  without  her  children  or  worldly 
possessions.  What  kind  of  system  fosters 
this  kind  of  action? 

In  our  own  country  one  of  the  freedoms 
we  hold  most  dear  Is  the  free  exercise  of  our 
own  chosen  religion.  Men  and  women  of  all 
faiths  came  to  these  shores  so  that  they 
could  practice  their  own  religions  In  their 
own  way.  As  George  Washington  wrote  to 
the  Jewish  Congregation  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  "There  will  be  none  to  make  you 
afraid." 

In  this  country  there  are  none  to  make 
any  man  afraid  about  his  worship  of  God. 
and  when  we  hear  others  In  other  places 
speak  of  freedom  of  religion,  we  assume  that 
they  are  speaking  of  the  way  of  life  we 
ourselves  have  come  to  know. 

Speaking  on  January  22,  1958  then  Soviet 
Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  stated  that  "We 
are  for  the  freedom  of  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  the  people  and  for  respect  for  the 
religious  views  of  every  human  being  In 
every  nation." 

Those  of  us  In  the  West  who  pose  ques- 
tions about  the  state  of  religion  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  referred  to  Article  124  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution.  The  decree  on  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  and  of  school 
and  church  of  January  23,  1918  was  not 
aimed  at  religious  freedom  or  tolerance  but 
at  the  undermining  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  ch\irch. 

The  clergy  were  deprived  of  voting  rights 
and  were  considered  Idlers  and  enemies  of 
the  people  who  were  not  productively  work- 
ing. By  order  of  Lenin,  the  All  Russian 
Extraordinary  Committee  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Counter-revolution  was  established 


in  1918  and  during  th«  first  three  yean  of 
Communist  rule  thousands  of  clergy  were 
the  victims  of  Soviet  terror. 

According  to  official  Soviet  data,  for  exam- 
ple, 423  churches  were  closed  and  322  de- 
stroyed in  the  first  half  of  1929,  and  1  440 
churches  were  closed  by  the  year's  end. 
Synagogues  were  converted  Into  clubs, 
Buddhist  monasteries  were  closed,  Moslem 
Mosques  were  converted  Into  atheUt  mu- 
seums and  the  printing  of  the  Koran  was 
prohibited. 

The  provision  tlxat  the  school  shall  be 
separated  from  the  church  denies  to  the 
church  any  educational  functions.  These 
are  considered  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  sUte. 

Another  legal  document,  "Decree  on  ReU- 
glous  Associations."  was  enacted  April  8  1929 
under  Stalin  by  the  Central  Executive  Com-' 
mlttee  of  the  People's  Commissars.  This  leg- 
islation sets  forth  m  19  paragraphs  what 
religious  associations  must  do  and  not  do 
The  right  to  participate  In  religious  rites  is 
defined  by  the  Government  as  worship  in  an 
approved  meeting  place  by  a  registered  con- 
gregatlon  led  by  acceptable  ministers.  There 
is  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulation 
against  giving  religious  Instruction  to  the 
young.  Including  parents  giving  religious  In- 
struction to  their  own  children.  Public  wor- 
ship is  forbidden,  as  is  any  attempt  to  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
approved  meeting  place.  Baptism  of  chU- 
dren  is  Ukewlse  forbidden,  and  only  those 
religious  groups  which  have  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government  are  even  permitted 
to  iwruclpate  In  this  limltod  practice  of  their 
faith. 

While  those  below  the  age  of  21  may  not 
be  given  religious  Instruction,  they  are  the 
major  target  of  the  state's  own  anti-rellglous 
propaganda,  also  clearly  protected  by  Article 

1«4. 

In  1925  the  League  of  MlUtant  Atheists  was 
formed  to  publish  and  spread  anti-reUglous 
material  and,  like  the  government  eco- 
nomic plans,  an  atheistic  6  year  plan  was 
launched  in  1927  and  again  In  1932.  The 
program  aimed  at  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  God's  name  from  the  USSR  by  1937 
In  the  late  1930s  the  League  was  reported  to 
have  3.5  million  members  but  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed m  eliminating  religion  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  because  of  Its  failures,  and  the 
need  for  a  new  and  more  conciliatory  ap- 
proach during  World  War  n.  the  League  was 
abolished  In  1943.  Just  before  and  during 
World  War  n,  some  concessions  were  made 
to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Patriarchate  was  legalized  a 
climate  was  to  be  established  among  the 
masses  more  favorable  to  the  Communist 
government,  making  them  more  wllUng  to 
fight  and  die  for  Mother  Russia. 

During  World  War  II  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment sought  to  unify  the  people  against 
the  German  invader,  and  also  attempted  to 
create  the  Image  in  the  West  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  democratic  and  freedom-loving 
state.  The  editors  of  p^ers  and  magazines 
were  Instructed  to  stop  publication  of 
articles  attacking  the  church  and  although 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  religion 
remained  In  force,  they  were  not  strlctiv 
applied.  ' 

With  the  end  of  the  war  came  an  Increas- 
ing reign  of  terror.  An  example  of  the  re- 
newed vigor  with  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment attacked  religion  may  be  seen  m  the 
case  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Chtirch 

At  the  beginning  of  April.  1945  the  Lvlv 
newspaper.  Vil'na  Ukraina  (Free  Ukraine) 
printed  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Yaro- 
slav  Halan  an  agent  of  the  NKVD.  head- 
lined with  the  Utle:  "With  a  Cross  or  a 
Knife?"  and  constituted  a  brutal  attack  on 
the  late  Metropolitan  Andrei  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Church  as  a  whole. 

It  is  Important  to  review  the  story  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  (Uniat)  Chiirch  In  former 
Galiola  and  Oarpatho-Ruthenla.    'me  Soviet 
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regliiM,  wwogntztng  the  Ukralnlazu  as  a  sepa- 
rate national  entity,  considers  them  as  one 
ol  the  three  branches  of  the  all-Russlan  tree. 
The  Latin  Rite,  celebrated  In  a  language  un- 
familiar to  them,  was  never  popular  among 
Eastern  Slavs.  The  Unlat  Church,  which  re- 
tained the  Old  Slavonic  language,  was  much 
more  attractive  to  them. 

The  Soviet  Regime  did  not  want  to  take 
the  chance  of  allowing  such  a  church  to  cross 
its  borders  in  1939  when  it  took  over  these 
territories.  It  did  not  wish  to  expose  Its  na- 
tlonaJs  to  the  danger  of  Joining  a  church 
which  was  Eastern  in  form  but  Western  in 
faith  and  subject  to  authority  from  abroad. 
Therefore  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  (tTniat) 
WEis  subjected  to  the  severest  persecution, 
and  finally  to  formal  extermination,  not  per- 
mitted to  register  aa  a  religious  association 
or  group  of  believers.  She  became  a  silent 
church  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Statistics:  The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
consisting  of  six  million  faithful  was  forced 
to  abandon  Rome.  Closed  or  turned  into 
Orthodox  Parishes  3.040,  churches  and 
chapels,  4.400,  monasteries  127.  academies  5, 
schools  300 +  .  Approximately  6,000  priests, 
nuns,  monks  and  serolnarlans  were  Impris- 
oned or  murdered. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
these  articles,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  received  a  cruel  blow.  On  the  night 
of  April  11,  1945,  Metropolitan  Joeyf  was  ar- 
rested, and  with  him  the  entire  Ukrainian 
Catholic  hierarchy:  Bishops  Hryhorll  Khomy- 
shyn  from  Stanyslavlv,  Nykyta  Budka  of 
Lviv,  Nykolai  Chametsky  from  Volhynia  and 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Ivan  Liatyshevsky  from 
Stanyslavlv. 

Barely  two  weeks  after  Metropolitan  Josyf 's 
arrest,  Moscow  Patriarch  Alexel  consecrated 
a  Russian  priest,  Makaril,  as  Bishop  of  Lviv, 
and  on  April  28,  194S  a  so-called  Initiatory 
Group  was  organized  in  Lviv,  whose  purpose 
was  to  work  to  bring  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  Into  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
On  March  8-10, 1946  a  "councel"  took  place  in 
Lviv  with  216  priests  and  19  laymen  partici- 
pating. It  "invalidated"  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Brest  in  1596,  concerning  the 
Union,  and  united  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
However,  out  of  3,600  priests  only  42  sub- 
mitted to  forcible  reunion. 

Metropolitan  Josef  was  sentenced  in  1946 
and  nothing  was  heard  about  him  until  the 
death  of  Stalin  in  1953.  At  that  time  he  was 
made  the  same  proposition  which  he  had  re- 
fiised  in  1945:  They  demanded  that  he  rec- 
ognize the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Mos- 
cow. But  he  again  rejected  this  proposal 
and  as  the  result  of  another  trial  In  1958  be 
was  sentenced  to  an  additional  seven  years 
of  compulsory  labor  in  a  concentration  camp. 

The  reason  for  the  Soviet  Government's  de- 
sire to  unite  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  brings  xu 
to  another  Important  aspect  of  the  treatment 
of  religion  under  Communism. 

Just  as  the  church  was  needed  during 
World  War  n  to  increase  the  Soviet  prestige 
In  the  eyes  of  the  wcx'Id  and  unite  the  people, 
■o  It  is  neeeded  in  peacetime  to  sell  the 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  the  philosophy  of 
Socialism. 

Here  was  an  example  of  foreign  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  interplaylng  In  the  matter 
of  religion.  Any  ties  to  the  Vatican  were 
considered  dangerous  to  the  Communists. 
Foreign  policy  has  continued  to  be  affected 
by  religion  and  has  been  a  source  of  serloxis 
hostility  between  the  Chxirch  and  the  State 
in  many  of  the  East  and  Central  European 
countries  which  are  largely  Catholic  with 
ties  to  the  Vatican.  The  sttW7  of  Cardinal 
Mlndzenty  and  the  abortive  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution of  1956  is  still  troubling  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Himgarian  Communist  govern- 
ment. Cardinal  Beran  of  Czechoslovakia  Is 
definitely  persona  non  grata  with  the  Com- 
munist government  of  that  country.    Cardi- 


nal Wyszynski  of  Poland  and  the  Communist 
government  there  axe  often  In  open  hostility. 
The  Communist  governments  of  the  Catholic 
countries  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  directly 
confront  the  Church  authorities.  They  fear 
that  if  they  press  too  hard  against  the 
Church  the  people  will  revolt.  They  do  not 
wish  to  bring  on  religious  wars  of  revolu- 
tion. They  also  fear  that  Conununist  revolu- 
tions in  South  America  and  other  Catholic 
or  Christian  nations  would  be  hampered  by 
too  much  attention  focused  on  Communist 
persecution  of  religion. 

The  Communist  regime  has  learned  to  use 
the  Church  for  Its  own  ends.  Where  It  has 
been  able  to  get  complete  control  of  the 
hierarchy,  as  it  has  In  the  case  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church,  it  has  effectively 
utilized  the  Church.  It  Is  an  interesting, 
though  horrifying  fact  that  Metropolitan 
Nikolai,  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  was  willing  to  let  the  Church  bear 
false  witness  to  the  murders  of  the  Polish 
Officers  at  Katyn  Forest.  Metropolitan 
Nikolai  certified  that  Katyn  was  the  work  of 
Nazi  murderers.  It  is  a  well  known  and  docu- 
mented fact  that  it  was  the  Russian  Com- 
munist government  which  murdered  the 
cream  of  the  Polish  officers  in  order  to  more 
easily  take  over  Poland  after  the  Nazi  retreat. 

Dr.  Matthew  Splnka.  prominent  church 
historian  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary, notes  that  the  Soviet  policy  has  ".  .  . 
resulted  in  the  ever  increasing  subjection  of 
the  church  to  governmental  control,  so  that 
in  the  end  but  little  actual  difference  could 
be  discerned  between  the  external  relations 
vis  a  vis  the  church  which  had  existed  under 
the  Czarlst  regime  and  that  which  existed 
under  the  Soviets.  It  in  turn  established 
the  pattern  of  relations  which  became  not 
only  the  fixed  form  for  Russia  but  for  all 
communist-dominated  countries  as  well.  As 
such,  this  modus  vlvendl,  whereby  the  church 
has  been  lulled  into  the  belief  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  peaceful  co-existence'  and  of 
preservation  of  Its  essential  rights.  In  reality 
has  been  used  as  a  tool  for  ellminaUng  all 
religion  from  society.  This  presents  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  problem  facing  modern 
Christendom." 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  spreading  political  prop- 
aganda may  be  found  by  looking  briefly  at 
the  Communist  World  Council  of  Peace 
which  met  in  East  Berlin  on  February  23, 
1951. 

At  that  time  Metropolitan  Nikolai  of  Mos- 
cow was  the  featxired  speaker.  He  stated 
the  following:  "And  so  we  became  convinced 
that  the  spirit  and  substance  of  Fascism  have 
not  disappeared,  that  the  delirious  dreams  of 
the  fanatic  Hitler  have  found  their  contln- 
uers,  now  trying  to  realize  them.  Tbelr  fol- 
lowers do  not  lag  behind  their  teachers. 
From  the  first  day  of  the  lawless  aggression 
the  American  neofasclsts  began  a  systematic, 
canniballBtlc  destruction  of  the  'lower' 
Korean  race.  What  do  we  see?  Cynically 
violated  standards  not  only  of  International 
rights,  but  of  human  morals.  Executions 
without  trial  and  Inquisitions,  secret  and 
public.  Dreadful  tortures  of  victims;  the 
cutting  off  of  ears  and  noses,  breasts,  and 
putting  out  of  eyes,  the  breaking  of  arms 
and  legs,  the  crucifixion  of  patriots,  the 
burial  alive  In  communal  graves  of  women 
with  children  at  their  breasts." 

In  1952  Metropolitan  Nikolai  charged  that 
U.S.  eilrmen  in  Korea  were  waging  germ  war- 
fare: "Infected  Insects  are  being  dropped 
from  American  aircraft  on  populated  points, 
not  only  in  Korea  but  In  China  .  .  .  the 
Church  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Korean  people,  which  Is  perishing 
from  the  brigandlike  attack  and  demoniac 
malice  of  these  human  monsters." 

Concerning  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
Patriarch  Alexel  defended  the  brutal  repres- 
sion carried  out  by  the  Soviet  army  and  noted 
that  "When  the  fate  at  Hungary  hung  In 


the  bfUance,  Orthodox  Christians  in  our 
country  prayed  for  a  speedy  end  to  th* 
bloodshed." 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Interna] 
Security  Subcommittee,  Petr  Derlabln  said 
that  "Most  of  the  priests  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  religious  people  who  help  the  priests 
they  are  some  kind  of  agents  of  KGB  or  the 
MGB  or  were  at  that  time.  It  is  Impossible 
In  the  Soviet  Union  to  serve  God  without 
serving  the  state  security." 

The  Communists  have  actually  extended 
the  church's  power  In  subjugated  areas,  la 
1946,  the  3.6  million  Roman  Catholics  of 
Gallcia  were  forced  to  accept  the  authority 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  as  a  mean* 
of  binding  them  closer  to  Moscow.  The 
once  independent  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  of  Albania,  Riunania,  and  Bulgaria 
are  now  dominated  by  the  Russian  Church 
for  the  same  imperialist  reasons. 

Not  only  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  hu 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  favorea  treatment 
by  the  government.  On  the  40th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Jacov 
Zhldknv,  vice  president  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  said  that  "The  Evangelical  Chris- 
tian Baptists  are  thankful  and  praise  Ood 
that  the  Soviet  Government  during  the 
course  of  the  past  forty  years  has  acted 
according  to  the  high  ideals  precious  to 
Christianity." 

Lest  the  collaborationist  churches  obecure 
the  very  real  story  of  religious  persecution  It 
is  important  to  turn  to  some  of  the  facts  and 
figures  which  explain  the  scope  of  repression. 
Some,  such  as  French  author  PrancoU 
Maurlac.  have  even  declared  that  what  \t 
going  on  in  Russia  is  much  more  than  violent 
persecution,  it  Is  complete  destruction. 

Mr.  Olivier  Clement,  an  Orthodox  pro- 
fessor, declared  that  from  1959  to  1962,  the 
number  of  churches  open  decreased  from 
22,000  to  11,500  and  the  number  of  prIeeU 
carrying  on  their  functions  from  30,000  to 
14,000.  More  than  half  of  the  monasteries 
have  been  closed,  from  69  in  1958  they  were 
reduced  to  31  In  1963.  Of  eight  seminaries 
reopened  in  1945,  two  have  been  closed  and 
two  have  been  almost  stripped  of  theti 
students. 

Of  the  2,455  religious  Institutions  existing 
In  pre-revolutlonary  Georgia,  2,335  churches. 
27  monasteries,  and  7  convents  had  been 
closed  by  the  authorities  by  the  end  of  1933. 

Judaism  in  the  USSR  Is  subjected  to 
unique  discrimination.  Jewish  congrega- 
tions are  not  permitted  to  organize  a  na- 
tionwide federation  or  any  other  central 
organization.  Judaism  is  permitted  no  pub- 
lication facilities,  and  no  Hebrew  Testament 
has  been  published  for  Jews  since  1917,  nor 
Is  a  Russian  translation  of  the  Jewish  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  allowed.  The 
study  of  Hebrew,  even  for  religious  purpose*, 
has  been  outlawed  and  the  production  of  re- 
ligious objects,  such  as  prayer  shawls.  Is  pro- 
hibited. The  number  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  close  to  3  million,  of  whom  1  mil- 
lion have  been  estimated  to  be  believers.  For 
these  there  are  approximately  60  synagogues 
and  rabbis,  which  amounts  to  one  synagogue 
and  rabbi  pei  50,000  Jews. 

The  fate  of  the  Moslems  has  been  similar. 
In  1942  there  were  only  1.312  mosques  In  the 
entire  Soviet  territory  for  the  24  million  Mos- 
lem population.  It  was  less  than  half  the 
number  existing  In  1927,  in  the  small  terri- 
tory of  Bashkira  with  approximately  one  mil- 
lion Moslems. 

Based  on  the  assertion  that  Buddhism  wu 
In  the  service  of  the  Japanese  militarism. 
and  that  the  lamas  were  allegedly  carrying  on 
counterrevolutionary  activities,  one  mon- 
astery after  another  was  closed  and  lama« 
disappeared.  The  party  secretary  of  the 
Burtat  Autonomous  Republic  reported  to  the 
Kremlin  in  1935  that  the  number  of  lanuf 
had  fallen  from  14,000  to  900,  and  18  monas- 
teries out  of  37  were  closed.  The  small 
Buddhist    temple    In    Leningrad    was   also 
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closed  and  its  lamas  arrested  and  executed. 
In  the  Kalmyk  Autonomoiis  Republic,  by 
1936,  the  nimiber  of  clergymen  was  reduced 
from  1,603  to  70  and  the  majority  of  monas- 
teries were  closed. 

Reporting  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  E\irope,  the  Rev.  Josef 
Nordenhaug,  General  Secretary  of  the  Bap- 
tist World  Alliance,  points  out  that  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Humeui  Rights  adopted 
and  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations  states 
that  "Everyone  has  a  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion;  this  right 
Includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
mxmlty  with  others  and  in  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In  teaching, 
practice,  worship  and  observance." 

The  Rev.  Nordenhaug  notes  that  the 
"human  rights  declared  by  the  United  Na- 
tions do  not  spell  out  in  detail  the  prac- 
tical ordering  of  religious  liberty.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  religious  liberty  includes 
public  manifestation  of  one's  religion." 

For  a  Christian,  religious  liberty  means 
the  opportunity  to  confront  people  with  the 
personal  experience  of  salvation  by  grace 
through  faith.  Religious  liberty  also  means 
that  a  person  must  be  free  to  accept  or  reject 
such  testimony.  None  of  this,  he  said,  exists 
today  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  year  a  Lutheran  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wurmbrand.  arrived  in  the  United 
States  after  fourteen  years  In  Communist 
prisons.  He  recalled  that  when  the  Com- 
munists came  to  power  in  Rumania  in  1945 
they  convened  a  meeting  of  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic, Jewish,  and  Orthodox  clergymen.  More 
than  4.000  attended  and  were  told  that  Ru- 
manian Communism  would  be  different  from 
Russian  Communism. 

"We  will  not  persecute  the  church,"  the 
Communists  said,  and  according  to  the  Rev. 
Wurmbrand,  "There  was  only  one  in  that 
Congress  who  protested  and  said  that  Com- 
munism can  never  change,  that  terror  is  an 
essential  part  of  Communism."  The  Rev. 
Wurmbrand  was  that  one  man  and  he  went 
to  prison  as  a  result  of  his  refusal  to  st*^ 
preaching  the  Gospel. 

Once  In  prison  he  said  that  "I  met  In 
prison  all  those  who  had  praised  Commu- 
nism, all  those  who  have  collaborated  with 
Communism,  and  they  were  treated  Just  like 
me.   They  had  been  fools." 

When  asked  the  reason  for  his  arrest,  this 
was  the  Rev,  Wurmbrand's  reply  to  a  Senate 
committee:  "This  is  a  question  that  la  put 
to  you  in  the  West  .  .  .  with  us  the  question 
Is  why  somebody  la  not  arrested.  A  colleague 
of  mine  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in 
prison  because  on  Christmas  Eve  he  preached 
that  Jesus,  being  a  babe,  Herod  wishes  to 
kill  Him,  but  HU  Holy  Mother  lied  with  him 
to  Egypt.  This  was  the  charge:  that  he 
hoped  Nasser  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Imperialists  and  therefore  he  mentioned 
Egypt." 

Christian  martyrs  have  been  made  in  the 
prisons  of  Rumania  and  of  other  Communist 
countries.  Men  have  died  for  their  belief  in 
Ood  and  In  the  integrity  of  the  church.  The 
Rev.  Wurmbrand  tells  of  Catholic  priests 
dying  "not  only  for  Christ,  but  dying  for  the 
Pope."  Asked  If  he  believed  In  the  Pope. 
one  priest  said  that  "Since  St.  Peter  there 
has  always  been  a  Pope,  and  until  Christ 
comes  again  there  wlU  always  be  a  Pope." 
The  Priest  was  tortured  to  death. 

One  question  Richard  Wurmbrand  haa 
asked  over  and  over  again  la  this:  we  pray 
for  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  years  ago,  and 
we  should,  but  what  of  thoao  of  this  very 
day? 

At  the  present  time,  however,  traditional 
Communist  hostility  to  the  churchee  is  be- 
ing downgraded,  and  no  longer  will  Christians 
and  Jews  in  the  West  hear  the  mllltantly 
atheistic  appeals  of  Marxist  leaders.  It  la  aa 
old  as  time:  If  you  cannot  defeat  an  enemy, 
niake  some  arrangement  to  Join  him.  If 
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you  cannot  destroy  the  existence  of  a  foe, 
destroy  hie  ability  to  resist  by  carefully 
seducing  him  and  using  him  for  your  own 
ends. 

In  the  March.  1963  issue  of  Political 
Affairs,  theoretical  Journal  of  the  American 
Commimist  Party.  Arnold  Jolinson  notes 
that  "Any  serious  Idea  of  winning  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  for  peace  re- 
quires seeing  not  only  the  necessity  but  also 
the  possibility  of  getting  such  a  stand  from 
the  major  church  organizations  and  religious 
leaders." 

Gus  Hall,  leader  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party,  characterized  this  new  liberalized 
position  as  "...  an  aspect  of  the  general 
political  upsurge  of  these  days,  reflecting  the 
most  fundamental  transition  from  one  social 
system  to  another  .  .  ." 

Furthermore.  Political  Affairs  devoted  its 
entire  issue  for  July  1966  to  a  discussion  of 
the  new  relationship  between  Communism 
and  religion  made  possible  by  the  Vatican 
Council  and  the  increasingly  conciliatory 
position  of  the  World  Council  of  Churchea. 

Attempting  to  conceal  the  atheistic  nature 
of  world  Communism,  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Communism  and  the  Church,"  which  ap- 
jjeared  in  this  Issue  virged  Communists  to 
accept  a  new  approach:  "We  must  fight  to 
eradicate  the  sectarian  idea  that  religious 
institutions  are  solely  instruments  of  reac- 
tion and  obecuritanlsm,  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  have  not  only  played  a  progres- 
sive— even  revolutionary — ^role  in  past  pe- 
riods of  history,  but  that  under  certain 
conditions  they  may  play  a  progressive  role 
today." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Marxism  and  Re- 
ligion." Herbert  Aptheker.  chief  theoretician 
of  the  American  Communist  Party,  states 
that  "Marxism  emphasizes  the  revolutionary 
quality  of  early  Christianity."  He  quotes 
Engels,  who  wrote  that  "The  sentiments  of 
the  masses  were  fed  with  religion  to  the 
exclualon  of  all  elae:  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  put  forward  their  own  Interests  In 
a  religious  guise  in  order  to  produce  an 
Impetuous  movement." 

Aptheker's  point.  In  simple  terms,  is  that 
since  religion  remains  a  force  in  society.  It 
win  be  easier  to  get  people  to  support  Com- 
munist alnos  in  the  world  if  churchmen  can 
be  enlisted  In  the  cause.  In  order  to  do  this 
Aptheker  clearly  misstates  the  traditional 
Oonomunlst  position,  a  position  Inherent  In 
the  materialistic  world  outlook  It  seeks  foster. 
He  writes  that  "An  attitude  of  contempt  for 
religion  la  an  anti-Marxlat  attitude." 

Roger  Oaraudy,  French  CommiuUst  theore- 
tician, states  that  there  is  no  real  conflict  be- 
tween Communism  and  Christianity.  In 
fact,  he  says:  "Marxism  must  find  and  take 
over  that  which,  underneath  the  myth,  waa 
the  aspiration  which  gave  birth  to  it  .  .  . 
whereas  early  Christianity  mentally  abol- 
ished the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free 
men,  it  did  nothing  to  abolish  it  in  actual 
fact,  aa  did  Spartacua,  and  did  not  even  urge 
that  it  be  eliminated."  According  to  this 
theala.  Communism  la  almply  applied  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  the  outward 
thrust  of  Communism  la  one  of  conciliation 
with  religion  and  that  of  using  religious 
bodies  to  support  Communist  aims  and  pro- 
grama,  the  reality  of  life  for  believing  Chris- 
tiana, JewB,  Moslems,  and  Buddhists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  states 
is  unchanged. 

Nevro  from  Eastern  Europe  during  the  pwist 
two  years  offers  ample  evidence  of  this  fact. 
In  Lithuania,  for  example.  Father  Vytautaa 
Balclunas  of  Salantl  was  sentenced  to  forced 
labor  In  Siberia  for  "enticing  children  and 
arranging  an  outing  for  altar  boys"  and  Jan- 
uary, 1966  Father  Valeatlnas  Slkahys,  pastor 
at  Pagramantls,  drew  a  two  year  prison  sen- 
tence for  giving  children  Flrat  Communion. 
CShurchM  which  have  not  already  been  cloeed 


are  now  government  property,  are  claaslfled 
as  places  of  amusement,  and  are  taxed  ac- 
cording to  the  plot  of  land  they  occupy.  The 
Lutheran  Church  at  Vilnius  has  been  made 
Into  a  Communist  youth  headquarters  and 
the  church  at  Jurbakas  is  now  a  Jail.  Ceme- 
teries have  been  made  into  athletic  fields,  and 
what  religion  continues  to  exist  has  been 
forced  underground. 

While  the  Communists  claim  that  religious 
freedom  exists,  their  own  news  media  tells 
quite  a  different  story. 

Pravda  Ukraini  for  October  3,  1966  tells 
the  story  of  "Brother  Prokofiev"  who  had 
already  been  in  prison  three  times,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  released,  he  began  to  orga- 
nize secret  Sunday  schools  again.  The  re- 
sult was  a  fourth  arrest. 

Vchitelakaial  Gasets  tot  February  19,  1966 
said  that  the  "illegal"  Baptist  organization 
in  Rostov  has  an  underground  printing 
press,  and  that  publications  are  printed  In 
which  youth  are  called  to  stand  tai  their 
faith.  The  paper  asks:  "Why  do  teachers 
mix  so  timidly  in  the  Ufe  of  families  in  which 
children  are  idiotlzed  (by  religion)?" 

Sowjestskaia  Roesla  recounts  how  the 
Baptist  Marlnkowa  has  had  six  children 
taken  away  from  her  because  she  gave  them 
Christian  faith  and  forbade  them  to  wear 
the  Communist  pioneer  necktie.  When  she 
heard  the  sentence,  she  said  only,  "I  suffer 
for  my  faith."  She  now  has  to  pay  the 
boarding  school  bills  of  her  children  who  are 
now  in  a  state  Institution  which  preaches 
militant  atheism. 

The  role  of  education  in  Communist  coun- 
tries is  clearly  that  of  indoctrinating  young 
people  in  a  militant  atheistic  philosophy. 
Lithuanian  Commvmlst  Party  Secretary  A. 
Barkauskas  made  this  clear  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Central  Communist  Committee,  Febru- 
ary 12  and  13,  1963.  He  stated:  "Without 
exception,  all  graduates  of  secondary  and 
technical  schools  must  be  deeply  convinced 
and  active  atheists.  Newspapers  must  dwell 
extensively  on  atheistic  topics.  In  literary 
works,  whatever  the  theme  being  developed, 
must  run  a  red  threat  of  atheistic  antt- 
clericalism." 

In  the  face  of  such  reports  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  why  so  many  church  leaders  In 
the  West  persist  in  believing  that  somehow 
religious  freedom  has  begun  to  exist  for  those 
who  live  under  Communism. 

At  a  recent  conference  in  Wiesbaden.  Ger- 
many concerning  "Christian  Churches  and 
Totalitarian  Rule,"  Professor  Will  Berberg, 
author  of  the  book  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew 
and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Drew  Univer- 
sity, presented  this  assessment :  "Some  Chris- 
tian leaders  have  even  allowed  themselves  to 
become  so  bemused  with  the  Idea  of  social- 
ism as  a  kind  of  wave  of  the  future  and  with 
the  'liberal'  delusion  that  the  enemy  is  al- 
ways on  the  right  that  they  cannot  see  the 
fiagrantly  totalitarian  character  of  the 
Soviet,  East  German,  Chinese,  and  other 
Communist  regimes,  and  tend  to  adopt  at- 
titudes running  from  friendly  •neutralism* 
and  critical  cooperation  to  outright  sup- 
port." 

At  this  same  conference  Sir  Arnold  Lunn, 
British  Catholic  lay  leader,  noted  that  "No 
prominent  Jew  ever  defended  the  Hitler  re- 
gime. No  prominent  Negro  defends  apartheid 
in  South  Africa.  Yet  you  can  always  find 
some  Christians  who  defend  Communists." 

Lest  any  be  truly  misled  as  to  the  state  of 
rellgioiis  freedom  In  the  Communist  world 
today,  it  is  Important  to  review  the  moct 
current  material  which  has  been  received. 
At  this  very  moment  men  are  languishing  In 
prison  and  suffering  In  labor  camps  for  the 
"Crimes"  of  distributing  Bibles,  holding  Sun- 
day schools,  and  preaching  the  Gospel.  By 
no  means  is  this  what  free  men  mean  when 
they  speak  of  religious  liberty,  unless,  of 
course,  words  have  ceased  to  be  identified  any 
longer  with  the  oonoepts  which  gave  them 
btrth. 
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Bellglon  has  been  the  tiadltlonAl  enemy  of 
all  modein  tyrannies.  MxiasoUnl  stated  that 
"Bellglon  la  a  ^>ecle8  of  mental  dlaeaee  " 
Karl  Marx  caUed  It  the  "Opium  of  the  peo- 
ple" and  Hitler  denounced  Chrlatlanlty  not 
only  becauM  Jeeua  waa  a  Jew,  but  becauae 
It  waa  cowardly  to  speak  of  giving  love  for 
hate. 

Wo  muat  not  forget  that  tyranny  is  also 
the  enemy  of  all  religion,  and  ot  freedom 
as  well.  This  may  not  be  an  optlmlatlc  pic- 
ture, but  real  men  in  the  real  world  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  deaUng  in  pjpe-dreama. 
Only  If  we  recognize  things  as  they  are 
can  we  change  them,  and  to  do  thU  requires 
the  kind  of  vision  St.  Matthew  spoke  of 
when  he  said:  "If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  the  moun- 
tain. R«move  hence  to  yonder  place;  and  It 
shall  remove;  and  nothing  shall  be  Impos- 
sible unto  you." 

Having  told  you  the  why  and  the  where- 
..ore  of  Communist  persecution  of  reUglon 
having  documented  for  you  the  fact  of  their 
persecution.  It  Is  now  time  to  evaluate. 

Let  us  not  be  confused  by  some  changes 
of  tactics  by  the  Communist  governments, 
such  as  permitting  a  Patriarchate  In  Moscow 
and  by  the  visits  of  Oromyko  and  Podgorny 
to  the  VaUcan. 

L«t  us  clearly  evaluate  these  diplomatic 
steps  In  the  light  of  existing  facts,  and  the 
fact  is  that  atheism  stUl  forms  an  Integral 
part  of  Marxism,  Leninism  which  requires  a 
complete  extermination  of  religious  feeUng 
In  the  masses.  During  the  past  years  the 
Communist  party  has  IntenslHed  Its  antl- 
rellglous  propaganda.  The  earlier  violence 
against  religion  has  returned  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  party  uses  all  its  agencies  to 
repress  religion.  It  has  Improved  Ite  meth- 
ods by  organizing  in  all  Universities  Chairs 
or  Departments  of  Atheism. 

The  fact  la  that  the  Orthodox  Patriarch 
la  being  used  effectively  as  a  tool  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  foreign  policy  and  Is  a  public 
relations  office  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

The  diplomatic  niceties  between  Moscow 
and  the  Vatican  show  a  clear  aim  of  the 
Conmiunlsts  to  take  control  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  degrade  It 
to  the  same  functions  as  the  Patriarchate  of 
the  Orthodox  Church. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Vatican  Is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  alms  of  Moscow 
Is  to  make  Communism  In  Europe  and  ee- 
peclaUy  in  haUn  America  more  acceptable. 
The  masterminds  In  Moecow  attempt  to  use 
even  Catholicism  as  a  weapon  against  the 
United  Statea,  where  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  all  reUglona,  Is  a  bulwark  of  freedom.  Jiu- 
tlce.  mercy  and  human  dignity. 

Let  us  therefore  not  be  confused;  the  aim 
of  Communism  remains  the  same  to  eradi- 
cate religion.  Only  the  tactics  change. 
After  the  successful  penetration  and  control 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  through  its  Patriar- 
chate, the  Communist  party  wants  to  pene- 
trate other  religious  bodies  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  order  to  use  and  to  destroy.  In  the 
meantime  they  use  them  for  antl-Amerlcan 
propaganda. 

Knowing  the  Conununlst  alms  toward  re- 
ligion U  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  The 
problems  are  many.  What  can  be  done  to 
expose  the  Communist  deceptions?  What 
can  be  done  to  protect  our  own  religious 
freedom?  What  can  be  done  to  help  the  re- 
turn of  true  religious  freedom  In  the  Cap- 
tive Nations? 

It  occurs  to  me  that  to  expose  the  Com- 
munist deceptions  on  the  religious  front  it 
would  be  Important  for  church  and  lay  lead- 
ers to  organize  an  annual  conference  on 
Communist  persecution  of  religion.  The 
Communist  strategy  and  tactics  could  be  ex- 
posed at  such  a  conference.  The  findings  of 
the  conference  would  be  given  widest  pos- 
sible dUtrlbutlon. 
Further  I  wlU  recommend  that  the  United 


Statee  Department  of  State  prepare  a  White 
Paper  on  Religious  Freedom  and  present  this 
to  the  United  NaUons.  The  State  Depart- 
ment ahould  call  for  the  matter  to  be 
brought  before  the  United  NaUona  partic- 
ularly In  as  much  as  the  Charter  of  the 
NaUons  states  that  religious  freedom  la  a 
fundamental  human  right.  The  right  to 
worship  Ood  without  fear  must  be  a  xiniver- 
sal  right  for  all  people  In  all  countries  of  the 
world. 

I  am  much  concerned  about  recommenda- 
tions to  tax  church-owned  property,  to  deny 
reading  the  Bible  In  pubUc  places  auch  as 
our  BchoolB.  to  eliminate  the  words  "In  God 
We  Trust"  from  our  coins  and  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  courts. 
AtheUts  enjoy  freedom  of  being  non-rell- 
glous;  that  Is  a  right  I  would  not  deny  them, 
but  the  atheist  must  not  be  allowed  to  deny 
religious  people  their  right  to  worship  God 
wherever  and  whenever  they  wish.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  speak  about  religious  freedom 
and  the  persecution  of  religion  anywhere  I 
may  be  Invited  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  this 
Is  the  great  issue  of  our  civilization. 
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their  own  expenses;  It  is  available  to  par- 
ents putting  their  children  through  col- 
lege; It  Is  available  to  other  relatives- 
and  It  Is  available  to  those  who  would 
like  to  help  a  deserving  student. 

This  approach  would  be  a  very  prac- 
tical help  to  those  who  need  It  most,  it 
is  not  designed  for  the  wealthy,  but  for 
the  average  American.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  benefits  would  go  to  families  earn- 
ing less  than  $10,000  a  year.  It  would 
give  these  Americans  a  better  chance 
and  a  greater  incentive  to  send  their 
children  to  college. 

I  can  think  of  no  way  to  assure  a  bet- 
ter return  on  our  dollars  than  to  Invest 
them  in  the  future  of  our  young  people. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EDUCATION 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROCK.     Mr.   Speaker,  the  biU 
which  I  offer  today  is  designed  to  correct 
what  I  feel  to  be  one  of  the  most  glaring 
inequities  in  our  present  tax  laws.    Our 
income  tax  is  supposed  to  be  a  "gradu- 
ated" tax— one  based  on  an  individual's 
ability  to  pay.     If  a  man  pays  a  $500 
hospital  bill,  he  can  get  tax  relief  for  that 
expenditure.    He  can  deduct  the  Inter- 
est on  his  home  mortgage  from  his  gross 
taxable  income.    Any  number  of  other 
"necessary"  expenses  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  his  ability  to  pay. 
But,  there  remsdns  one  very  necessary, 
one    very    important    expenditure    for 
which  the  present  law  provides  no  re- 
lief.   This  is  the  high  cost  of  educating 
our  children — of  aflording  them  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  college. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  which  I  offer  to- 
day is  to  correct  this  situation — to  give 
some  tax  relief  to  lower  and  middle  in- 
come families  who  are  struggling  to  pay 
their  bills,  maintain  their  homes,  and 
still  send  their  children  to  college.  Let 
us  face  It  gentlemen,  a  college  education 
is  no  longer  a  luxury  or  just  a  nice  thing 
to  have.  The  technological  advances  of 
the  20th  century  have  made  a  college 
education  a  necessity — a  very  costly 
necessity. 

My  bill  would  help  to  bring  a  coUege 
education  within  the  reach  of  many 
qualified  students  who  otherwise  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  it.  It  would  allow 
a  tax  credit  based  on  experience,  includ- 
ing tuition,  books,  and  supplies.  The 
maximum  credit  would  be  $325,  which 
would  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
income  taxes  owed  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Under  my  bill  the  credit  Is  available  to 
anyone  who  actually  pays  these  expenses. 
It  is  available  to  students  who  are  work- 
ing their  way  through  school  and  pay 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  MONOP- 
OLY  ON  FLIGHT  TEST  RESEARCH 
BUSINESS  SHOULD  BE  ERASED 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  a  comprehensive  business 
flying  service  for  evaluating  components 
and  systems  for  the  aerospace  industry 
has  been  established  under  the  name  of 
Plight  Test  Research,  Inc.      That  busi- 
ness is  being  hobbled  by  the  monopoly 
the  Department  of  Defense  Imposes  on 
this  kind  of  activity.    It  is  a  monopoly 
which  developed  irmocently,  simply  be- 
cause no   such  service  heretofore  has 
been  offered  by  private  enterprise.    Now 
that  private  enterprise  Is  offering  the 
service,    the    Department    of    Defense 
should  take  every  reasonable  step  to  ease 
its   monopoly   and   permit   the   nonnal 
functioning  of  the  American  economic 
system.    This  will  be  difficult  because  not 
only  is  Government  entrenchment  in  this 
business  of  long  standing,  but  It  also  Is 
widespread  and  diffused  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  Air  Force  and  naval  installations. 
Furthermore,  the  aerospace  Industry  Is 
accustomed  simply  to  turn  to  these  Gov- 
ernment installations  and  that  pattern 
must  be  disrupted. 

I  make  these  remarks  today  so  that 
persons  in  the  aerospace  industry  may 
become  aware  of  the  problem  and  lend 
their  help  to  the  DOD  in  solving  it.  To 
better  define  the  problem  I  have  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  include  with  these 
remarks  an  article  from  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology  for  February  6, 
describing  Flight  Test  Research,  Inc.'s 
capabilities  and  my  letter  of  April  25  to 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  F.  McNamara, 
requesting  his  good  offices  in  taking 
remedial  action.  These  two  items 
follows: 
Btmnrxu  FLnNo:    T-S3's   Used   To   Crick 

AZSOSPACE  Ststems 
(By  Oeorge  S.  Hunter) 
Long  Beacb.  Caudt. — A  comprehensive  busl- 
n«aB   flying   service   for   evaluating  compo- 
nents and  systems  for  the  aerospace  Industry 
Is  being  conducted  here  by  Flight  Test  Re- 
search, Inc. 
The  teat  load  currently  is  apportioned  be- 
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tween  three  Canadair  T-33s,  wltn  two  more 
due  this  month.  Other  Canadian  jet  aircraft 
are  being  acquired. 

The  compiny  has  uced  Canadian  equip- 
ment thus  far  because  Jet  aircraft  poten- 
tially available  In  Canada  are  considered 
operational  by  the  U.S.  mUitary  services  and 
cannot  be  acquired  in  this  country. 

FTB  claims  to  be  the  only  commercial 
contractor  in  the  U.S.  supplying  this  kind 
of  service  which,  combined  with  a  fast  re- 
sponse to  an  Industry  request  for  quotation 
(test  services,  schedule  and  price)  enables 
customers  to  score  compietltlve  advantages 
by  being  able  to  offer  operationally  debugged 
equipment  quickly. 

A  recent  test  program  conducted  by  FTB 
required  only  four  days  from  Initial  customer 
Inquiry  to  first  flight.  This  fast  action  ap- 
peal, PTR  claims,  accounts  for  the  current 
volume  of  Its  business. 

Typical  test  programs  since  the  start  of 
operations  In  August.  1906.  Including  those 
completed,  currently  under  way  or  In  the 
advanced  planning  stage  for  major  aerospace 
firms.  Involve: 

Inertia]  navigation,  system  trouble  shoot- 
ing and  drift  evaluation  for  commercial  and 
military  versions. 

Hlgh-altltude  antenna  performance  evalu- 
ation. 

HIgh-altltude  spatial  force-fleld  survey. 

Air-to-ground  correlation  seeker  system 
evaluation.  This  system  embodies  a  manual/ 
optical  scanner  for  ground  target  Identifica- 
tion and  selection;  an  automatic  mode  lock- 
on  and  bold  by  a  terrain  discrimination 
scanner,  with  coupling  to  automatic  pilot  to 
fly  the  weapons  platform  on  a  firing  course; 
and  a  manual  override  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  visual  display. 

High-speed  rocket  firing  tests. 

Napalm  bomb  drops  In  various  flight 
modes. 

Variety  of  aerial  surveys  and  pace  or  chase 
aircraft  services. 

T-33  performance  figure*  are  48,000-ft. 
ceiling  and  i,300-naut.  ml.  range  with  auxili- 
ary Up  tanks;  50.000  ft.  and  600  naut.  ml. 
wttbout  tanks.  Speed  at  38,000  ft.  with  tip 
tanko  Is  Mach.  0.82,  and  Mach  0.84  without 
tanks.  At  sea  level,  speed  with  tip  tanks  Is 
540  kt.  and  480  kt.  without  tanks.  Full- 
load  rate  of  climb  Is  6.000  fpm.  at  sea-level, 
reduced  to  1.000  fpm.  at  35,000. 

The  aircraft  offers  volumes  of  up  to  36  cu. 
ft.  for  test  equipment  Installation  In  the 
rear  cockpit,  and  up  to  16  cu.  ft.  in  the  nose 
with  its  standard  equipment  removed  or  re- 
located. A  variety  of  load  concentrations 
and  distributions  of  up  to  3.000  lb.  Is  possible 
within  the  maximum  aircraft  gross  weight 
of  18.700  lb.,  with  an  additional  payload 
margin  of  400  lb.  available  in  a  clean  config- 
uration without  tip  tanks. 

Program  fees  are  negotiated  Individually, 
with  charges  tailored  to  the  type  of  maneu- 
vers, flight  hours,  equipment  Installation  ef- 
fort and  the  amount  of  transportation  In- 
volved to  and  from  the  test  site. 

Transportation  services  are  provided  by  a 
propeller  fleet  consisting  of  a  Douglas  DC-3 
and  an  executive  type  eight-seat  Cessna  411, 
which  also  are  available  for  charter. 

A  supercharged  Piper  Aztec  O  Is  being 
used  full-time  to  support  a  meteorological 
research  program  aimed  at  obtaining  data 
on  rate  of  Ice  accretion  on  wings  and  control 
surfaces  during  changing  weather  at  alti- 
tudes of  35,000-38.000  ft. 

Three  Brantly  helicopters  also  are  used 
M  support  platforms  for  VTOL  research  pro- 
granis,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  Loe  An- 
geles CBS-KNX  radio  station  service,  which 
broadcasts  highway  traffic  reporta  during 
peak  hours. 

All  aircraft  modlflcatlon,  maintenance  and 
overhaul  are  carried  out  on  FTR  premises, 
ncept  for  jet  overhaul,  which  la  bandied  by 
Rolls-Royce  In  Canada. 

Company  Installations  at  Long  Beacb  In. 


elude  hangar  facilities  and  machine  sheet- 
metal  forming,  hydraulic,  paint,  avlonlc, 
radio  and  Instrumentation  ahops.  For  ex- 
ample, each  T-33  was  acquired  for  »40,000 
In  Canada,  coet  an  additional  (10,000  in 
modlflcatlons  and  waa  readied  for  test  serv- 
ices In  three  weeks. 

FTR  haa  a  continuing  arrangement  with 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  for  airborne  instrumen- 
tation, data  acquisition  devices  and  data 
reduction  services  for  support  of  PTR  pro- 
grams. This  Includes  such  equipment  as 
accelerometers,  strain  gages.  oecUloacopes, 
multiple  chaimel  and  multiplexed  record- 
ers, and  telescopic-sight  camera. 

Douglas  waa  supported  by  FTR  with  pace 
and  chase  aircraft  service  during  flight  test 
programs  of  the  stretched  version  of  the 
DC_9  and  the  DC-8-62  Series  airliners. 

FTR's  key  men  are  Russell  O'Qulnn,  presi- 
dent and  founder,  and  Jim  Lucey,  director 
of  flight  test.  Both  have  broad  flying  and 
industrial  backgrounds  and  current  security 
clearances.  A  full-time  helicopter  pUot,  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  financial  controller 
and  a  ntunber  of  certified  full-time  and  part- 
time  mechanics  round  off  the  organization. 
Also  on  call  are  a  stress-and-atructuree  en- 
g:lneer  and  a  number  of  type-certified  pilots 
with  military  test  experience  to  help  out  at 
peak  loads. 

O'Qulnn  hasn't  yet  resolved  the  Impor- 
tant question  concerning  eventual  acquisi- 
tions of  supersonic  and  twin-engined  jet 
aircraft,  through  purchase  or  bailment,  to 
broaden  the  base  of  operational  services.  He 
accepts  the  fact  that  before  long,  if  test 
demand  trends  continue,  he  might  be  push- 
ing the  design  limits  of  his  present  equip- 
ment. Currently,  required  test  program  g- 
levels  are  being  met  by  manipulating  rates 
of  turn.  Pressure  stUts  are  available  for 
hlph-altltude  work. 

FTO's  organizational  build-up  began  in 
March,  1966.  under  the  name  of  Aeronauti- 
cal Specialties,  Inc.,  with  combined  back. 
Ing  from  banks  and  private  capital.  Cur- 
rent aircraft  Investment  is  approaching  half 
a   million  dollars. 

Aran.  25.  1967. 
Re:    Federal   Monopoly   of   Flight   Test   and 

Research  Activities. 
Hon.  RoBKBT  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Sccretart  :  The  Issue  about  which 
this  Is  written  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Flight  Test  Research,  Inc.,  2680  East 
Wardlow  Road.  Long  Beach,  California  90807, 
of  which  Mr.  Russell  P.  O'Qulnn  Is  president. 

FTR  la  made  up  of  personnel  who  have  had 
years  of  experience  In  flight  test  and  environ- 
mental testing  of  aeroep)ace  vehicles  and 
products.  Their  experience  obtained  at  mili- 
tary services'  flight  test  centers  or  with  major 
airframe  manufacturers.  Their  goal  Is  to 
achieve  recognition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  all  of  Ita  various  related  branches 
and  services  that  a  civilian  flight  test  and 
research  facility  Is  now  a  reality  and  that  this 
capability  Is  available  from  private  enter- 
prise. 

Put  another  way  they  desire  that  the 
United  States  government  monopoly  on  this 
kind  of  activity  be  eased  and  that  private 
enterprise  be  allowed  to  function  In  thla 
legitimate  area  of  economic  endeavor. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  modem  aero- 
nautical and  aerospace  effort,  no  civilian  or- 
ganization or  agency  has  ever  before  been 
established  with  the  single  aim  and  purpose 
of  providing  flight  test  and  active  Inflight 
environment  research  and  study  services.  As 
a  result,  the  only  flight  test  and  research  cen- 
ters heretofore  In  existence  were  100%  gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated,  as  for  Instance 
at  Wright-Patterson  A7B,  Edwards  AFB, 
Patuxent  River  AFB,  NAS,  etc. 

PTR  has  the  capability  to  perform  in  the 
flight  te£t  and  research  areas  of  the  aero- 


space  industry,  but,  due  to  present  policies 
of  the  military,  the  Industry  as  a  whole  feels 
that  It  Is  obligated  to  use  government-owned 
flight  test  facilities,  particularly  In  relation 
to  government-awarded  contracts. 

As  an  example:  PTR  had  two  requests  for 
proposals  to  be  submitted  on  major  programs, 
one  from  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  and 
the  other  from  Lockheed  Aircraft.  The  reply 
to  FTR's  proposals  was  that  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  could  supoly  the  same  flight  test 
services  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  military  price 
was  Just  10%  above  actual  fuel  costs. 

Mr.  O'Qulnn  on  behalf  of  FTR  points  out 
that  aerospace  flight  testing  Is  made  up  of 
two  separate  phases,  one  of  which  pertains 
to  the  manxifacturer's  need  to  flight  test 
during  design  and  developmental  stages  and 
the  other  is  certiflcatlon  and  evaluation  of 
the  flnlshed  product.    Be  further  states: 

"In  the  majority  of  all  contracts  and 
subcontracts  let  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  prime  contractors.  It  has  been  an 
unwritten  rule,  If  not  a  written  rule,  that 
governmental  flight  testing  and  research 
services  will  be  utUlzed  for  both  the  design 
and  developmental  phase  as  well  as  certifi- 
cation and  evaluation  phase.  The  reason 
for  this  has  been  simply  no  other  capability 
existed  heretofore.  We  desire  to  have  a  rule 
and/or  policy  established  to  the  effect  that 
prior  to  civilian  or  military  products  being 
committed,  particularly  in  the  design  and 
developmental  sUges  of  flight  test,  to  a 
governmental  flight  test  faclUty,  that  a 
capabUlty  study  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
avaUabillty  of  such  services  from  private 
enterprise." 

While  in  Washington  a  short  time  ago, 
Mr.  O'Qtiinn  discussed  his  flrm  and  ita 
problem  with  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Muse,  Assistant 
Director,  Tactical  Aircraft  Systems  of  Tour 
Research  and  Engineering  Branch.  Al- 
though Mr.  Muse  expressed  interest  both  to 
Mr.  O'Qulnn  and  to  me,  the  real  problem 
seems  to  be  the  lack  of  any  policy  and  direc- 
tives which  would  permit  the  Uie  of  a  private 
flrm  for  flight  testing  and  research  services, 
such  as  set  forth  above,  and  prevent  govern- 
ment facilities  from  monopolizing  the  busi- 
ness. I  might  point  out  that  numerous 
companies  have  Inquired  of  FTR  ahout  Its 
availability  for  performance  In  flight  test 
areas  In  relation  t6  both  civilian  and  military 
products,  only  to  vrtthdraw  because  of  un- 
certainty due  to  the  possibility  of  disturbing 
long  established  relations  with  the  military 
and  government  flight  test  centers. 

It  Is  my  belief  and  imderstandlng  that 
nimierous  provisions  of  law  either  discourage 
or  prohibit  competition  by  the  government 
with  private  bu.'lness.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  long  standing  policy  of  the  present 
Administration  favors  maximum  utilization 
of  the  resources  of  private  enterprise.  I  am 
aware  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
imceasing  effort  to  withdraw  from  areas  of 
commercial  production  whenever  private 
firms  are  capable  of  supplying  market  de- 
mands for  nuclear  Isotopes  and  similar 
products. 

It  strikes  me  that  DoD  is  now  confronted 
with  precisely  the  same  type  of  situation 
and  that  It  deserves  both  quick  action  and 
action  at  the  highest  level,  namely,  Mr. 
Secretary,  your  own  office.  I  say  this  be- 
cause, for  DoD  the  problem  Is  somewhat 
unique,  because  it  has  ramifications  In  both 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  Departments,  and 
because  the  provision  of  this  type  service  by 
government  is  of  such  long  standing  that 
top  level  and  explicit  directives  are  going  to 
be  required  to  obtain  reeulta. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
brochure  concerning  FTR,  as  well  a«  a  re- 
print from  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technol- 
ogy. Mr.  O'Qulnn  will  be  pleased  to  return 
to  Washington  and  explain  further  the  capa- 
bility of  this  firm  and  discuss  the  entire 
problem  with  members  of  your  staff, 
I  realize  that  this  is  a  somewhat  complex 
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problem  but  It  embodies  the  very  large  prin- 
ciple of  private  enterprise  confronted  with 
•  military  competitor  who  la  able  to  quote 
prices  without  relation  to  economics.  It  will 
be  appreciated  If  you  will  let  me  Imow  what 
steps  may  be  taken  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  assist  FTR. 

By  copies  of  this  letter  (lees  enclosures) 
I  am  requesting  cooperation  with  you  to- 
ward a  solution  of  this  matter  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  and  Small  Business 
Committees  and  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Thaixk  you  for  yaai  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Craio  Hosbikk, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  example  of  how  the 
aerospace  industry  can  assist  in  breaking 
the  Government  monopoly  In  this  legiti- 
mate field  of  private  business  is  the  al- 
legation by  Lockheed  and  Douglas  con- 
tained in  my  letter  that  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  was  pricing  a  flight  test  re- 
search Job  at  Just  10  percent  above  ac- 
tual fuel  costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  bills  separately 
for  aircraft  flight  time,  pilots  pay, 
ground  support  facilities  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  total  service.  Aerospace  in- 
dustry accounting  practice  routes  these 
various  bills  to  different  company  de- 
partments. Had  Lockheed  and  Etouglas 
established  any  system  whereby  these 
separate  billings  could  be  brought  to- 
gether to  establish  the  actual  cost  for 
the  particular  Job  involved,  it  is  likely 
that  a  sensible  consideration  of  FTR's 
proposal  could  have  been  made.  In- 
stead, it  was  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Hopefully  I  tun  looking  for  quick  and 
favorable  attention  to  my  letter  by  the 
Secretary's  office.  I  am  also  hopeful 
that  whoever  monitors  the  Congres- 
sional RccoRo  for  the  various  aerospace 
compcmles  will  clip  and  forward  these 
remarks  to  their  top  management. 
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POTOMAC  PARK  CONFUSION 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
were  to  select  a  single  topic  that  has  been 
discussed  more  in  this  Chamber  than  any 
other.  I  suspect  it  would  involve  the 
need  for  Individual  initiative,  the  impor- 
tance of  localities  and  States  helping 
themselves,  and  the  importance  of  co- 
operation rather  than  unilateral  action 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Despite 
the  general  agreement  and  the  constant 
effort  to  solicit  individual  action  in  re- 
solving their  own  problemuS  and  urging 
that  the  Federal  Government  be  a  co- 
operator  rather  than  a  director,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  this  day,  h&s 
with  one  fell  swoop  laid  to  rest  any  sup- 
port for  this  concept  by  the  Congress. 

Six  years  a«;o  the  citizens  of  Prince 
Georges  Coxmty,  Md.,  opposite  George 
Washington's  Home  at  Mount  Vernon, 
after  exhausting  every  avenue  open  to 
than   a«  Individuals   and  members  of 


their  community,  came  to  the  Federal 
Government  with  a  request  to  establish 
a  park,  which  would  not  only  protect 
the  land  opposite  Moimt  Vernon  from 
commercial  development,  but  for  which 
these  individuals  and  foundations  of- 
fered Ifind  in  fee  and  in  less  than  fee  to 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  free  of  charge. 
The  act  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  State  of 
Maryland  passed  enabling  legislation  to 
support  and  aid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  establishment  of  the  park. 
Prince  Georges  County  passed  an  ordi- 
nance that  further  enhanced  the  efforts 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  complete 
the  park. 

From  the  very  Inception  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  refused  to  al- 
low the  Federal  Government  to  live  up 
to  its  obligation.  At  one  time  the  reason 
given  by  this  committee  was  the  failure 
of  the  authorization  to  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
park.  Legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  in  order  to  increase  this 
authorization  as  a  result  of  a  direct  re- 
quest by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
This  passed  both  Houses  without  dissent 
and  was  signed  Into  Public  Law  89-513 
by  the  President  on  July  19,  1966. 

The  fact  that  the  request  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  complied 
with  apparently  made  no  impression, 
for  on  this  day  we  are  now  in  the  un- 
enviable position  of  telling  the  people 
who  have  contributed  lands  and  rights  to 
lands,  which  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $11,000,000  if  they  were  to 
purchase  them  in  fee  simple,  that  their 
efforts  are  meaningless.  We  are  saying 
to  these  people  that  we  really  did  not 
mean  what  we  said  when  we  urged  them 
to  show  initiative  and  to  utilize  local  and 
State  governmental  bodies  in  a  coopera- 
tive fashion.  We  are  saying  to  them 
that  we  were  not  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  your  contributions  are 
over  twice  the  amount  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations requested.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  placed  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  position  of  not  being 
able  in  the  future  to  extend  any  encour- 
agement to  individuals  or  groups  of  In- 
dividuals to  enter  Into  any  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  that  re- 
quires good  faith  on  both  sides  because 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be 
trusted  to  honor  its  obligations. 

Words  are  not  enough  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  their  effort*,  if 
worthy  of  purpose,  entered  Into  In  good 
faith,  and  diligently  pursued,  will  be  re- 
warded. The  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  day  will  give  added 
incentive  to  those  who  want  to  bring  any 
and  all  problems  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  solution  and  fimdlng.  for  no 
credit  win  be  given  for  self-help. 


FEDERAL  PROTECTION  OP  PRIVATE 
PENSION  PLANS  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado) .  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  [Mr.  Kupterman],  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  system  of  protection  of  private 


pension  plans.  In  doing  so  I  Join  with 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr' 
Hahtke,  who  is  introducing  a  similar  bill 
in  the  Senate  today. 

Our  basic  concern  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  security 
of  the  worker  who  has  earned  the  right 
to  rely  upon  the  long-range  value  of  a 
private  pension  system,  and  who  standa 
to  lose  that  security  if  the  plan  is  termi- 
nated  for  any  reason,  such  as  bank- 
ruptcy, merger,  or  closing  of  a  section  of 
a  business. 

Employers  at  the  present  time  do  not 
generally  assume  any  liability  beyond 
their  contributions  to  the  plan.  If  the 
plan  is  terminated,  as  for  example  hap- 
pened when  Studebaker's  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  plant  was  forced  to  close  down  in 
1964.  thousands  of  workers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  with  the  company  for 
many  years,  may  lose  part  or  all  of  their 
pensions  where  the  employer  had  no  fur- 
ther obligation  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
or  no  assets  from  which  to  contribute. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  which  the  system  of  pension  pro^ 
tectlon  would  be  administered,  to  borrow 
moneys  from  the  Treasury  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pension  protecticm 
fund.  This  money  would  be  repaid  by 
premiums  which  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  plans  which  have  met  Internal 
Revenue  Code  tax  incentive  require- 
ments, and  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

My  bill  would  create  a  seven-member 
Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Insurance 
of  employees'  pension  funds  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  and  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  pension  protection 
program  would  provide  the  worker  pro- 
tection much  the  same  way  as  is  pres- 
enUy  provided  for  his  savings  by  insur- 
ance through  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  insurance  of 
the  mortgagor's  obligation  to  make  fu- 
ture payments  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Act.  Moreover,  because  of  the  self- 
financing  feature  of  the  Mil,  It  would  not 
necessitate  the  spending  of  any  pubUe 
funds. 

Secretary  of  Isixx  W.  Willard  Wlrtz 
has  recognized  the  need  for  Pedei"al  sup- 
port of  private  pension  plans. 

There  follows  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment a  summary  of  the  January  1965  re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Public  Policy  and  Private  Pension  Plans 
on  which  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
served  as  chairman.  Recent  comment  by 
Congressman  Curtis  of  Missouri,  on  pri- 
vate pension  programs  can  be  found  at 
page  10525  of  the  Congressional  Recori) 
of  April  24.  1967. 

Addressing  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  held  August  1966  to  con- 
sider legislation — S.  1575,  89th  Congress, 
second  session — to  establish  a  Federal 
system  of  reinsurance  for  private  pen- 
slon  plans.  Secretary  Wlrtz  said: 

This  Is  a  matter  of  personal  financial  secu- 
rity for  millions  of  Individuals.  Annusl 
benefit  payments  from  these  plans  now  total 
some  93  billion — to  almost  8  million  benefi- 
ciaries. By  1980,  coverage  of  these  plans  !■ 
expected  to  Increase  from  the  approximately 
M  mUUon  employees  now  covered  to  about 
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43  mllUon.  Over  the  same  period,  the  pres- 
ent >86  bllUon  held  In  these  funds  will  prob- 
ably grow  to  $22fi  billion. 

These  facts  make  it  plain  that  the  Nation, 
u  a  whole,  has  a  major  stake  In  the  private 
retirement  system. 

During  the  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings. Secretary  Wirtz  cited  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  LsUx)r  study  with  prelimi- 
nary figures  for  the  period  of  1954  to 
1965  which  shows  the  termination  of 
4,243  pension  plans  involving  183,699 
workers.  Secretary  Wlrtz  told  the  Com- 
mittee: 

The  legislation  which  you  are  considering 
today  is  a  serious,  constructive  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  difficulties  and  to  provide 
beneficiaries  of  private  pension  plans  with 
limited  protection  through  a  P^ederal  rein- 
surance program  ...  I  whole  heartedly  en- 
done  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  this  bill. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  president.  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace,  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  and  president  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Department,  AFL-CIO,  also  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  support  Federal  protection  for 
private  pensions.  In  a  prepared  state- 
ment Mr.  Reuther  said: 

with  the  tremendous  expansion  of  private 
pension  plans  In  America,  and  their  develop- 
ment as  a  flexible  and  significant  secondary 
source  of  retirement  Income,  the  security  of 
the  pension  promise  which  they  represent  to 
millions  of  wages  earners  has  clearly  become 
a  matter  of  vital  public  concern. 

Establishment  of  a  national  mechanism 
to  insure  a  portion  of  the  risk  of  Inade- 
quacy of  plan  assets  to  meet  benefit  obliga- 
tions in  event  of  termination  Is  in  no  sense 
a  threat  to  the  private  pension  system. 
On  the  contrary,  such  an  imdertaklng  wUl 
serve  to  strengthen  the  private  system  and 
to  make  It  more  effective  while  continuing  to 
permit  a  wide  latitude  In  the  design  and 
operation  of  plans  to  meet  varying  needs 
and  clrcunoatances. 

The  program  will  be  self-financing  and 
constitutes  a  direct  and  practical  approach 
to  a  critical  problem  which  only  national 
legislative  action  can  solve. 

Lending  Federal  support  to  the  pension 
plan  system  by  the  administration  of  a 
self-financing  program  would  mean  that 
financial  security  for  those  workers  when 
tliey  really  need  it  most  would  be  a  real- 
ity, not  an  Illusory  promise. 

I  was  pleased  to  introduce  l^islation— 
HJi.  17590— in  this  body  in  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  to  protect 
the  rights  of  employees  under  pension 
plans — see  Congressional  Rscord,  vol- 
ume 112.  part  16,  page  22080,  for  my 
statement  and  the  bill.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  today 
their  enthusiastic  attention  and  support. 
There  follows  the  January  1965  report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Public 
Policy  and  Private  Pension  Programs, 
containing  a  summary  of  major  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  concerning 
private  employee  retirement  plans : 
Appendix— SuiocA«T  or  Majos  Conclu- 
sions *ND  RSCOMMENDATIONS  FROM  1966 
Repo«T      TO     THS      PaxsmENT      ON      PaiVATK 

EMPtoTsx  RrnaxMENT  Plans  bt  thx 
President's  CoMMrma:  on  Corporatx 
Pension  Funds   and   Other   Privatx  Rx- 

TIREMENT    AND    WlXFARE    PROGRAMS 
"SVBI.OPMXNT    or    PRIVATX    RETIREICENT    PLANS: 
CONCLUSIONS 

9K^^***  '■•tlrement  plans  now  cover  about 
«  million  workers,  about  half  of  the  em- 


ployees In  private  nonfarm  establishments. 
They  pay  almoert;  W^  blUlon  a  year  In  bene- 
fits to  nearly  2Vi  million  beneficiaries.  Their 
status  as  a  major  financial  Institution  Is  re- 
flected In  their  accumulated  reserves  of  over 
$75  bllUon,  In  their  annual  accumulations  of 
%6Vi  billion,  and  in  their  annual  benefit  pay- 
ments of  almost  (2%  bUllon  a  year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  1980  the  number 
of  employees  covered  by  retirement  plans  will 
Increase  to  42  mUllon,  or  three  out  of  Ave 
employees  then  expected  to  be  In  private  non- 
farm  establishments.  The  number  of  bene- 
flclartea  will  increase  to  about  6^  million  In 
1980.  According  to  these  projections,  plans 
win  continue  to  build  subftantlal  reserves 
since  the  contributions  paid  Into  the  funds, 
together  with  the  funds'  earnings,  will  be  far 
In  excess  of  benefit  payments.  Under  the 
assumed  conditions,  total  contribuUons. 
vmich  amounted  to  nearly  $7  billion  In  1964, 
are  expected  to  rise  to  about  $11  billion  a  year 
by  1980,  whUe  benefit  payments  during  the 
same  period  will  increase  to  aroimd  $9  bll- 
Uon annually.  Total  reserves  will  grow  to 
about  $225  blUlon  by  1980. 

thx  ptrslic  interzst  in  private  rktisemxnt 
plans:  conclttsion 

Although  the  development  of  private  re- 
tirement plans  has  largely  been  the  result  of 
business  and  labor  Initiative,  public  policy 
has  encouraged  and  protected  these  plans 
through  tax  laws,  labor  relations  statutes, 
standards  of  fiducial  obligations  of  trustees, 
and  more  recently  through  specifically  de- 
signed legislation  requiring  public  disclosure 
of  various  aspects  of  retirement  and  welfare 
plans. 

The  prevailing  tax  provisions  for  private 
pensions  make  it  possible  to  provide  private 
pensions  at  a  substantially  lower  cost  than 
that  which  would  result  If  no  special  tax  pro- 
visions were  available  for  pensions.  Regard- 
less of  how  the  worker  and  the  employer 
may  share  the  benefits — In  the  form  of  higher 
pensions  or  reduced  costs — which  the  special 
tax  provisions  for  pensions  make  possible.  It 
Is  evident  that  the  advantages  for  both  em- 
ployers and  workers  are  very  significant.  The 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  result  of  this  special  tax  treatment  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  $1  bUllon  annually. 

Several  points  underline  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  pubUc  interest  In  private  retire- 
ment plans: 

1.  They  represent  a  major  element  In  the 
economic  security  of  millions  of  American 
workers  and  their  families. 

2.  They  are  a  slgnlflcant,  growing  source  of 
economic  and  financial  power. 

3.  They  have  an  important  Impe^it  on  man- 
power In  our  economy. 

4.  They  have  a  major,  growing  significance 
for  Federal  taxpayers  because  the  si>eclal 
tax  concessions  reduce  the  tax  base  and  put 
more  burden  on  other  tax  sources. 

RXLATION  or  PRIVATE  PLANS  TO  THX  PXTBLIC 
RETIREMXNT   PROGRAM:    CONCLUSIONS 

The  public  program  will  continue  to  be  the 
Nation's  basic  Instrument  for  assuring  rea- 
sonably adequate  retirement  Income  to  work- 
ers, their  widows  and  dependents. 

Private  |>enslon  plans  should  continue  as 
a  major  element  in  the  Nation's  total  retire- 
ment security  program.  Their  strength  rests 
on  the  supplementation  they  can  provide  to 
the  basic  public  system. 

The  basic  Justification  for  the  Indirect  pub- 
lic subsidy  Involved  In  favored  tax  treatment 
lies  In  the  social  purposes  served  by  private 
pension  plans.  In  view  of  these  social  pur- 
poses, public  policy  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  Incentives  to  private  plan 
growth,  and  by  Improving  the  basic  sound- 
ness and  equitable  character  of  such  plans, 
set  a  firmer  foundation  for  their  future  de- 
velopment. Because  protection  will  always  be 
far  from  complete,  private  pension  plans  can- 
not be  a  substitute  for  public  programs,  but 
public  policy  can  encourage  developments 
which  will  provide  supplementary  retirement 


benefits  to  a  growing  proportion  of  the  Na- 
tion's workers  and  will  provide  greater  as- 
surance that  the  promised  benefits  will  be 
paid. 

Ck>ntlntilng  attention  will  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  combined  benefits  avaUable 
through  OASDI  and  supplementary  private 
pensions,  for  those  receiving  them,  are  rea- 
sonably related  to  wage  levels  and  living 
standards  In  the  eocmomy. 

PUVATX  PENSIONS,  LABOB  MOBlLnT,    AMD  MAN- 
POWER  policy:    CONCLUSIONS 

Private  pensions,  along  with  seniority  and 
other  benefits  based  on  length  of  service,  tend 
to  reduce  labor  mobility  by  tying  workers  to 
a  particular  employer.  While  the  effect  of 
private  pensions  on  mobility  Is  slgnlflcant. 
It  Is  limited  and  selective.  However,  there 
Is  cairse  for  concern  In  the  selective  Im- 
pediments to  mobUlty  now  erected  by  pri- 
vate pension  plana  and  In  the  possibility  that 
such  plans  In  the  futttre  will  not  permit  a 
rate  of  mobility  among  mature  workers  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  a  rapid  rate  of  tech- 
nological change. 

Employers  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
more  widely  those  types  of  pension  plana 
which  do  not  Involve  significantly  higher 
costs  for  older  workers.  In  preference  to  those 
types  which  Involve  greater  differences  In 
cost  between  new  employees  In  different  age 
groups.  However,  legislation  affecting  pri- 
vate pensions  Is  not  recommended  as  a  means 
of  minimizing  the  use  of  rigid  age  limits  In 
hiring. 

The  government  should  not  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate compulsory  retirement  practices,  which 
should  be  left  to  private  decision.  However, 
employers  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
flexibly  administered  systems  of  retirement. 
Measures  to  compel  earlier  retirement  are 
not  desirable  or  suitable  as  a  general  means 
of  dealing  with  unemployment  problems. 

vesting:  conclusions 

The  advantages  which  vesting  brings  to 
the  private  pension  system  are  the  following: 

1.  As  a  matter  of  equity  and  fair  treat- 
ment, an  employee  covered  by  a  pension  plan 
Is  entitled,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  serv- 
ice, to  protection  of  his  future  retirement 
benefit  against  any  termination  of  bis 
employment. 

2.  Vesting  also  provides  special  advantages 
to  the  employer. 

3.  By  making  private  pension  benefits 
more  widely  available,  vesting  strengthens 
the  Nation's  program  for  retirement  pro- 
tection. 

4.  Vesting  enhances  the  mobUlty  of  the 
work  force. 

The  values  of  vesting  extend  beyond  the 
Interests  of  the  participants  In  pension 
plans.  Benefits  to  the  entire  economy  are 
Involved.  Including  the  strengthening  of 
economic  security  for  retired  workers  and 
the  effective  operation  of  the  Nation's  system 
of  labor  markets. 

Recommendations 
A  vesting  requirement  Is  necessary  if 
private  pension  plans  are  to  serve  the  broad 
social  purpose  Justifying  their  favored 
status.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  should 
be  amended  to  require  that  a  private  pension 
plan,  In  order  to  qualify  for  favored  tax 
treatment,  must  provide  some  reasonable 
measiire  of  vesting  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployees. Several  suggestions  are  made  re- 
garding the  most  effective  method  for  Im- 
plementing this  requirement  without  creat- 
ing obstacles  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
private  pension  system.  The  Committee 
suggests  a  system  of  graded  deferred  vesting 
based  solely  on  service  applicable  to  both 
single  and  multiemployer  plans.  An  appro- 
priate transition  period  should  be  provided, 
and  special  procedures  made  avaUable  to 
plans  whose  costs  would  be  Increased  by 
more  than  10  percent  as  a  result  erf  this  rec- 
ommendation, the  recommendation  of  fund- 
ing, or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
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Pension  plana  wltbout  adequate  funding 
may  turn  out  to  be  empty  or  only  partially 
fulfilled  promises.  Tlie  minimum  sUndards 
for  funding  under  present  tax  Uw  do  not 
assure  adequate  funding.  The  setting  of 
standards  for  adequate  funding,  therefore, 
becomes  an  Important  public  concern. 
Recom-mendations 

The  present  mlnimiun  standard  for  fund- 
ing needs  to  be  strengthened  by  changes 
along  the  following  lines: 

1.  As  a  minimum  standard  of  funding  for 
itated  benefit  plans,  the  plan  should  be  re- 
quired to  fund  fuUy  all  current  service  Ua- 
billtles  and  to  amortize  fiUly  all  accrued 
liabilities  over  a  period  that  roughly  ap- 
proximates the  average  work  life  of  employ- 
ees but  not  more  than  30  years. 

a.  As  a  minimum  standard  for  funding  of 
fixed  contribution  plans,  the  contribution 
commitments  of  the  plan  should  be  realis- 
tically related  to  benefits  promised  and 
actually  paid. 

3.  The  funding  process  of  every  qualified 
plan  should  be  certified  at  the  UicepUon  of 
the  plan  and  periodically  thereafter  by  an 
actuary  with  acceptable  professional  qualifi- 
cations. 

4.  The  funding  process  should  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  the  basis  of  guidelines  or  ranges  of  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  such  actuarial  assump- 
tions. The  guides  should  be  specified  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  with  the  advice  and 
consultation  of  a  public  advisory  body  of 
actuaries  and  other  Interested  parties. 

6.  Concurrent  with  actuarial  certification, 
n  determination  should  be  made  by  a  pro- 
fesslonaUy  qualified  pubUc  accountant  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  pension  fund  assets. 

8.  An  appropriate  transition  period  should 
be  provided,  and  special  procedures  made 
available  to  plans  whose  costs  would  be  In- 
creased by  more  than  10  percent  as  a  result 
of  this  recommendation,  the  recommenda- 
tion on  vesting,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

FOBTABILirT    AND    INSDXANCX:    COKCI.T7SIONS 

Two  proposals  are  worthy  of  serious  study 
to  help  fulfill  the  long-range  promise  of  the 
private  pension  system: 

1.  The  poeslblllty  of  some  Institutional  ar- 
rangement for  transferring  and  accumulat- 
•og  private  pension  credits. 

a.  A  system  of  insurance  which.  In  the 
event  of  certain  types  of  termination,  would 
assure  plan  participants  credit  for  accrued 
benefits. 

n«QTjrnrs  ttndxb  thx  tax  lawi:  conclusioit 
Present  laws  permit  many  serioiu  ineqiil- 
Ues  In  qualified  private  retirement  plans  and 
In  the  tax  treatment  of  benefits  distributed 
by  such  plans. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  option  which  qualified  retirement 
plans  now  have  to  cover  only  salaried  or 
clerical  employees  should  be  eliminated,  un- 
less there  Is  a  showing  of  special  circum- 
stances. 

2.  The  maximum  period  for  which  coverage 
of  any  employee  can  be  deferred  by  a  quali- 
fied plan  should  be  reduced  from  five  to 
three  years. 

8.  Employees  of  tax-exempt  Institutions 
should  be  given  tax  favored  treatment  for 
pension  benefits  earned  after  the  date  of 
the  change  only  where  they  participate  in 
tax  qualified  plans. 

4.  An  appropriate  dollar  limitation  on  con- 
tributions to  qualified  corporate  pension 
plans  for  any  employee  or  a  commensurate 
limitation  on  benefits  shoiUd  be  required,  as 
to  benefits  earned  after  the  date  of  the 
change.  In  order  to  prevent  abuse  and  restrict 
favored  tax  treatment  to  private  plans  which 
furnish  benefits  consistent  with  public  In- 
terert. 


6.  QuaUfied  plans  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  integrate  with  OA8DI,  but,  as 
to  benefits  earned  after  the  date  of  the 
change,  the  employer  should  be  given  credit 
for  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  social  se- 
curity benefit. 

a.  The  present  provision  treating  lump- 
sum dUtribuUons  of  retirement  benefits  as 
long-term  capital  gains  should  be  replaced, 
as  to  benefits  earned  after  the  date  of  the 
change,  by  an  appropriate  averaging  device 
which  might  take  Into  account  the  indi- 
vidual's future  Income  status. 

7.  The  special  tax  treatment  of  distribu- 
tions of  employer  securities  to  employees 
should  be  eliminated,  with  respect  to  appre- 
ciation m  value  arising  after  the  date  of  the 
change. 

8.  Gift  and  estate  taxes  should  apply  to 
transfers  of  Interests  In  quaUfied  retirement 
plans  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
transfers  of  similar  types  of  property. 

9.  Deferred  profit-sharing  plans  should 
be  required  to  provide  for  employers'  con- 
tributions In  accordance  with  a  predeter- 
mined  formula. 

10.  The  Committee's  vesting  requirement 
should  also  apply  to  deferred  profit  sharing 
plans  designed  primarily  to  provide  retire- 
ment benefits  but  In  such  cases  reallocation 
of  forfeitures  among  the  remaining  partici- 
pants would  be  prohibited.  In  the  case  of 
aU  other  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  a 
provision  granting  Immediate  vested  rights 
to  all  covered  employees  should  be  required 

11.  An  appropriate  transition  period  should 
be  provided  and  special  procedures  estab- 
lished for  those  plans  whose  costs  would  be 
substantially  Increased  by  these  recommen- 
dations. 

rlNANCIAI,  ASPKCTS  OF  SXTaXMBNT  PLANS  : 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  total  amount  of  investments  held  by 
private  retirement  funds  has  Increased  from 
•la  bUUon  at  the  end  of  1960  to  over  »76 
billion  at  the  end  of  1964.  A  further  in- 
crease  to  around  9225  blUlon  Is  projected  by 
1980.  However,  the  Committee  does  not  be- 
lieve there  are  sufllclent  grounds  for  recom- 
mending regulation  of  the  size  of  retirement 
funds  or  of  their  rate  of  capital  accumula- 
tion. 

By  1964.  the  noninsured  funds  were  In- 
vesting half  of  their  new  resources  In  com- 
mon stocks.  This  shift  has  certainly  been 
one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  increases 
In  common  stock  prices,  particularly  for  the 
higher  grade  stock,  although  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantitative  im- 
portance of  this  single  factor. 

In  view  of  the  wide  legitimate  differences 
regarding  the  most  advantageous  balance 
of  retirement  funds  investments,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  believe  it  would  be  desirable 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  to  date  to  require 
conformity  to  a  prescribed  rule  with  respect 
to  the  proportion  of  stocks  to  other  invest- 
ments. 

PBOTXCTINO  THX  INTXXESTS  OF  KMPLOTKE8  IN 
THX  INVK8TMXNT  OF  aXTDUtBCXNT  FUNDS: 
CONCLUSIONS 

Whatever  the  type  of  Investments  made  by 
retirement  funds,  such  investments  should 
be  made  honeatiy.  conscientiously  and  pru- 
denUy:  it  Is  Important  that  there  be  the 
greatest  practical  degree  of  assurance  on 
these  points. 

This  Committee  recognizes  the  need  for 
additional  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  employees,  but  doubts  whether 
a  major  problem  is  the  lack  of  approprUte 
standards  of  prudence.  On  the  basis  of 
present  evidence,  the  Committee  does  not 
propose  the  substitution  of  a  new  set  of 
statutory  standards  for  the  recognized 
standards  of  fiducial  responsibility,  although 
there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  strengthening 
sututory  provisions  for  assuring  compliance 
with  these  standards. 

Pull  disclosure  of  relevant  facts  is  a  pre- 
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requisite  for  self-help  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  statutory  measures  for  the  orotec 
tlon  of  the  individual's  rtghu.  It  u  prel 
matixre,  short  of  a  more  extensive  test  a*  thi 
effectiveness  of  the  disclosure  approach  as  a 
means  of  assuring  standards  of  fiducial  re 
sponslblllty,  to  make  a  recommendation  {« 
a  regxilatory  agency  to  act  as  guardian  for 
the  collective  Interests  of  employees  and  their 
beneficiaries. 

Recommendationt 

1.  Puture  Investments  by  retirement  funds 
should  be  subject  to  a  maximum  llmitatlM 
(perhaps  10  percent)  on  the  portion  of  a 
fund  that  may  be  held  in  stock  or  obligation* 
of  the  employer  company  or  Its  affiliates  re- 
gardless of  the  ability  of  such  investment  to 
meet  a  fiducial  test. 

2.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclo- 
sure Act  should  be  amended  by  requiring  th* 
disclosure  of  additional  Information  related 
to  the  Investment  holdings  and  actlvlUes  of 
retirement  plans. 

FURTHXa  STUDY  AND  RESXABCH  :   CONCLUSIONS 

The  pension  and  welfare  areas  deserve 
greater  emphasis  In  the  planning  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernmenfs  research  and  statistical 
programs  Several  suggestions  are  made  for 
further  research  regarding  private  retirement 
plans. 
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REORGANIZATION  OP  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadebmo] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  in  and  out  of  Congress  are  looking 
forward  to  constructive  progress  In  the 
efforts  to  improve  the  efflciency  and 
effectiveness  of  Congress  through  re- 
organization legislation.  No  doubt  many 
different  approaches  can  be  made  and 
win  be  suggested  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
I  am  aware  that  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee cannot  accept  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  will  be  offered  by  inter- 
ested Members,  but  I  am  offering  a  few 
suggestions  to  which  I  urge  you  to  give 
serious  consideration.  If  they  are  of  such 
nature  that  they  cannot  be  included  in 
the  present  legislation  under  considera- 
tion, perhaps  they  can  be  a  basis  for 
future  reorganization.  I  am  making 
these  proposals  so  they  can  be  made  part 
of  the  Record  and  my  colleagues  can 
study  them. 

I  have  studied  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration by  the  committee  and  find  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  it.  I  will  be  look- 
ing forward  to  reading  the  suggestions 
of  others  who  will  be  testifying  on  It 
My  suggestions  will  cover  an  area  of 
activity  which,  I  have  found  in  my  4 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  have 
created  grave  inconveniences  to  Mem- 
bers for  which  I  feel  there  should  be 
some  relief.  Perhaps  these  suggestions 
are  such  that  they  should  be  considered 
only  by  the  House  and  be  incorporated 
into  the  House  rules.  It  may  turn  out 
that  they  may  be  impractical  in  terms 
of  the  present  thinking  regarding  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress,  but  I  will 
place  them  in  the  Rxcord  as  a  serious 
attempt  on  my  part  to  make  the  House 
duties  not  only  more  convenient  for  the 
Members  but  help  make  Congress  more 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
In  outline,  these  are  my  suggestioni: 
First.  The  first  3  weeks  of  each  month. 
beginning  with  the  first  Monday  in  the 


month,  should  be  scheduled  as  legislative 
weeks,  with  the  House  being  in  session 
from  noon  until  5  pjn.,  Mondays  through 
Fridays. 

Second.  When  the  month  Includes  five 
Mondays,  there  shall  be  four  legislative 
weeks. 

Third.  Sessions  each  day  shall  be  ad- 
journed before  5  p.m.  if  legislative  busi- 
ness does  not  require  the  full  5  hours. 
Sessions  can  be  extended  beyond  5  pjm. 
by  consent  of  the  Members.  If  such  con- 
sent is  not  given,  unfinished  business  will 
be  the  first  matter  of  business  on  the 
next  legislative  day. 

Fourth.  Sessions  can  be  held  on  Satur- 
days of  legislative  weeks  by  consent  of 
the  Members. 

Fifth.  From  the  close  of  the  last  legis- 
lative week  in  each  month  until  noon  of 
the  first  Monday  of  the  succeeding 
month.  Members  will  be  free  to  return  to 
their  districts  for  such  activities  as  they 
deem  necessary  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities as  representatives  of  their  dis- 
tricts. 

Sixth.  If  the  Member  chooses  to  return 
to  his  district,  he  will  be  furnished  trans- 
portation equal  to  the  amount  of  a 
round-trip  airline  ticket  to  the  airport  he 
chooses  as  his  place  of  destination  plus 
10  cents  a  mile  for  transportation  to  and 
from  his  place  of  residence  in  the  district. 
Seventh.  The  present  rule  permitting 
deduction  from  pay  If  not  present  at  a 
legislative  session  will  be  enforced  unless, 
as  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  ofBcisJ  busi- 
ness, the  Member  is  excused  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Eighth.  Congress  will  adjourn  sine  die 
on  July  31  and  return  for  sessions  on  the 
Monday  following  Labor  Day.  It  shall 
continue  in  session  until  1  week  before 
Christmas  unless  the  responsibilities  of 
Congress  are  completed  before  that  date. 
Ninth.  In  even-numbered  years  Con- 
gress will  stand  in  recess  from  the  close 
of  the  last  legislative  day  in  October  un- 
til the  Monday  following  the  day  of  the 
general  election. 

There  would  be  distinct  advantages  to 
both  the  Member  and  his  constituents 
should  my  suggestions  be  adopted.  The 
foremost  responsibility  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  is  to  represent  his  people. 
He  needs  an  opportunity  to  make  per- 
sonal contact  with  his  people  on  a  regiilar 
basis  so  that  he  not  only  can  report  to 
them  his  stewardship,  but  so  he  cam  listen 
to  what  his  constituents  have  to  say;  to 
hear  their  suggestions;  to  discuss  pend- 
ing legislation  with  those  whose  lives  and 
fortunes  are  intimately,  are  directly, 
related  to  propoeed  legislation. 
Here  are  the  advantages: 
First.  The  Member  could  schedule  his 
office  hours,  speeches,  and  other  activi- 
ties in  his  district  2  years  in  advance  and 
except  for  situations  beyond  his  control 
would  be  spared  the  embarrassment  and 
criticism  of  having  to  cancel  appear- 
ances. 

Second.  He  could  thus  arrange  his 
schedules  so  that  he  could  have  personal 
contact  with  constituents  from  every  part 
of  his  district. 

Third.  His  constituents  could  alao  plan 
in  advance  such  occasions  as  they  desire 
with  the  assurance  that,  if  their  Con- 
gressman consents  to  appear,  they  have 
reasonable  assurance  he  will  attend. 


Fourth.  Meetings  with  Individuals  and 
groups  could  be  planned  in  advance  of 
upcoming  legisla4J<Mi,  giving  the  Member 
an  opportimlty  to  better  understand  how 
prcHPOsed  legislation  would  affect  Ills  con- 
stituents. 

Fifth.  The  Member  could  schedule  of- 
fice hours  in  his  district  with  assurances 
that  he  can  make  an  appearance  on 
scheduled  dates. 

Sixth.  Constituents  being  aware  of  the 
requirement  that  their  Representative  be 
present  in  Washington  on  specific  days 
would  not  expect  the  Member  to  be  in  the 
district  when  he  should  be  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Seventh.  The  Member  would  be  saved 
much  of  his  precious  time  by  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  make  one  trip  to 
accomplish  ends  which  under  present 
circumstances  may  require  three  or  four 
trips  back  to  his  district.  He  would 
travel  once  to  stay  a  week  in  the  district 
Instead  of  having  to  make  two  or  three 
trips.  This  would  provide  him  sufficient 
time  to  be  with  his  constituents  without 
absenting  liimself  from  his  work  in 
Washington  when  he  is  needed  here. 

Eighth.  He  would  be  paid  for  neces- 
sary travel  associated  with  his  work,  thus 
relieving  unnecessary  financial  strain  on 
those  like  myself  who  are  too  close  to 
Washington— in  terms  of  flying  time- 
not  to  go  back  to  his  district  yet  far 
enough  away  to  make  it  financially  bur- 
densome as  well  as  time  consuming  and 
inconvenient. 

Ninth.  Finally,  it  would  give  the  Mem- 
ber a  maximum  amount  of  time  to  be 
with  his  family  whether  they  have  ac- 
companied liim  to  Washington  or  remain 
in  the  district.  The  midsummer  recess 
would  give  him  a  few  weeks  to  be  with  his 
children  when  they  are  out  of  school.  I 
cannot  Impress  upon  you  too  much  the 
very  grave  injustice  being  done  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  under  the  present  ar- 
rangements. 

I  am  not  imaware  that  political  con- 
siderations may  dictate  deviation  from 
the  plan  I  propose  but  our  first  respon- 
sibility and  obligation  is  to  give  the  best 
representation  we  can  to  our  con- 
stituents. Washington  need  not  continue 
to  grow  further  and  further  away  from 
the  people.  Congress  can  be  and  must 
become  again  tnily  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple and  must  refiect  it.  Anything  we  can 
do  to  accomplish  this  goal  should  and 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  recapture  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  representa- 
tive government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's jrieldlng. 

I  appreciate  more  than  the  gentleman 
could  rightly  know  the  depth  of  the  study 
and  the  iierception  he  has  obviously  put 
into  what  he  reports  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  this  eve- 
ning. This  is  obviously  erudite.  It  is 
based  on  many  considerations,  including 
the  public  trust,  true  representative  gov- 
ernment in  a  republic  under  a  limited 
constitution,  and  how  best  to  acquit  our- 
selves. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  is  familiar 
with  the  report  of  the  select  committee. 


the  bii>artisan  joint  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  two  bodies  of  the  Congress, 
Insofar  as  it  pertains  to  these  matters  he 
has  covered  so  well  this  evening.  If  not, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  report  be 
studied,  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  that  committee  for  the  past  2^2 
years,  because  many  of  the  suggestions 
the  gentleman  makes  are  covered  therein, 
such  as  the  summer  interval  if  the  work 
is  not  accomplished  by  prcH>er  program- 
ing and  proi>er  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  House  prior  to  that  time,  during 
the  entire  month  of  August.  Then  the 
Representatives  would  be  off  and  at  home 
with  their  families,  and  could  come  back 
to  accomplish  what  further  needed  busi- 
ness was  necessary  in  the  fall. 

Indeed  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  thought  about  this  matter  at  obvious 
length. 

The  Joint  committee  heard  much  tes- 
timony from  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  from  political  scientists  and  from 
others  who  wimted  to  come  before  the 
committee,  in  public  hearings,  and  spent 
much  time  in  executive  session  on  these 
very  subjects  of  travel  time,  travel  al- 
lowances, and  days  of  work. 

We  did  not  involve  either  House  In  the 
Joint  Committee,  so  far  as  the  rules  of 
a  particular  House  were  concerned,  but 
we  did  address  ourselves  in  some  detail, 
at  least  in  the  hearings  and  in  the  mark- 
up of  the  bill,  to  the  expedition  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  use  of  means  by  which  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  commend  this  report  to  the 
gentleman,  and  certainly  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  studious  remarks. 
I  thank  him  for  taking  this  special  order 
and  for  having  done  the  research  he  has 
done.  I  do  so  only  in  the  spirit  of  help- 
ing with  that,  as  I  make  these  comments 
thanking  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who,  as  alwajrs. 
makes  constructive  suggestions. 

May  I  add  one  item  to  my  remarks.  I 
believe  that  the  strain  on  the  Members 
of  Congress  Is  something  we  ought  to 
take  a  very  serious  look  at,  because  I  be- 
lieve we  could  lessen  many  of  the  ten- 
sions present  today  if  we  would  take 
some  constructive  step  toward  making  it 
easier  for  the  Member.  In  addition,  he 
could  represent  his  district  better. 

I  realize  that  some  will  say  this  is  a 
suggestion  that  we  have  3  weeks  of  work 
and  1  week  of  play,  but  I  have  confidence 
In  the  American  people.  If  they  know 
the  Congressman  is  going  to  have  this 
I  week  a  month,  they  will  ask  him  to 
C(»ne  back  to  the  Congress  and  put  his 
feet  to  the  fire.  They  will  ask  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I,  too,  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  to 
commend  him  for  the  effort  he  has  made 
in  presenting  these  suggestions  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  have  had  many  private  conversations 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  I 
know  how  dedicated  he  is  to  coming  up 
with  some  constructive,  positive  reforms 
In  our  organizational  structure  that  will 
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help  us  accomplish  the  business  for  the 
public. 

Particularly  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  suggestion  for  a 
simuner  recess. 

Again,  this  Is  not  going  necessarily  to 
be  Just  one  big  vacation,  because  I  know 
Members  will  be  at  home  and  available 
for  their  constituents  to  see.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  done  a  great  Job  here,  and 
1  commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 


CX3NORES6MAN  CHAMBERLAIN  RE- 
NEWS CALL  FOR  ACTION  TO  END 
CAMBODIAN  "BACK  DOOR"  AID  TO 
VXETCONQ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain], 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  on  February  27,  a  front-page 
New  York  Times  story  carried  the  head- 
line, "GI's  Sight  Enemy  on  Cambodia 
Side:  Patrol  Watches  as  Armed  Vietcong 
Squad  Crosses  Border  Into  Vietnam." 
Such  stories  about  the  aid  and  comfort 
derived  by  the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam 
from  Cambodia  are  not  unique.  How- 
ever, what  would  be  imique  would  be  a 
story  telling  of  some  effective  action  to 
prcHnpt  Cambodia  to  live  up  to  its  alleged 
policy  of  strict  neutraUty. 

Disturbingly,  the  record  appears  to 
show  that  the  administration  is  willing, 
albeit  after  some  official  handwringing, 
to  cast  a  tolerant  eye  upon  the  role  of 
Cambodia  and  the  way  it  Is  being  used  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  It  is, 
regrettably,  but  another  Instance  of  our 
willingness  to  fight  this  war  according  to 
terms  and  conditions  dictated  by  the  en- 
emy. Such  an  approach  has  not  short- 
ened the  conflict  nor  tended  to  limit  the 
cost  In  lives.  On  the  contrary,  quite  the 
opposite  may  be  true. 

Ihe  compelling  question  remains: 
When  Is  something  going  to  be  done  to 
stop  the  expansion  of  the  war  by  the 
enony  into  Cambodia? 

Upon  my  return  last  April  fnon  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  mission  to  Vietnam 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  first 
reported  to  the  House  on  May  4, 1966,  my 
deep  concern  over  this  problem.  The 
alarming,  and  in  some  cases  contradic- 
tory, reports  in  the  press  up  to  that  time 
with  respect  to  the  role  of  Cambodia, 
prompted  me  to  seek  out  firsthand  infor- 
mation. As  I  said  a  year  ago,  I  could 
find  no  military  man  with  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  that 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  Cambodia 
was  being  used  by  Vietcong  or  North 
Vietnamese  units. 

For  instance,  while  I  was  In  Tay  Nlnh 
a  briefing  officer  referred  to  a  chart  on 
the  wall  and  pointed  out  three  different 
areas  where  airfields  were  located  just  a 
few  miles  across  the  border  in  Cambodia 
which  were  being  used  dally  for  air 
flights  to  bring  supplies  for  the  Vietcong. 
We  were  also  advised  of  another  location 
within  the  general  area  that  was  being 
used  as  a  training  ground  for  the  Viet- 
cong. 

I  was  particularly  shocked  to  learn 
from  a  highly  informed  naval  officer  that 


while  we  were  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  bomb  the  North  to  cut  off  supplies,  we 
had  no  effective  control  over  the  ships 
using  the  Mekong  to  Insure  that  they 
were  not  helping  to  supply  the  enemy. 

At  that  time  I  particularly  urged  that 
something  be  done  about  the  "back-door" 
aid  that  the  Vietcong  were  reported  to  be 
receiving,  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
ships  moving  up  the  Mekong  River,  140 
miles  right  through  South  Vietnam  en 
route  to  Cambodia. 

My  urgings  were  greeted,  however,  by 
the  State  Department  with  only  sooth- 
ing evasions.  As  recently  as  last  No- 
vember 15,  I  was  confidently  told  that 
there  was: 

...  a  strict  Inspection  system  of  foreign 
vessels  bound  for  Cambo<Ua  to  Insure  that 
their  cargo  does  not  Include  any  secreted  war 
materials  that  might  be  destined  for  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Furthermore,  Ambassador  Douglas 
MacArthur  n  continued: 

The  movements  of  foreign  vessels  are  also 
closely  monitored  In  an  effort  to  Insure  that 
they  do  not  drop  off  any  supplies  for  enemy 
forces  during  their  transit  of  the  Vietnamese 
portion  of  the  Mekong. 

Thus,  It  was  asserted  "all  feasible 
measures"  were  being  taken.  There  was, 
it  was  Implied,  nothing  more  that  could 
or  should  be  done. 

In  view  of  these  unequivocal  assertions, 
I  was  amazed  to  learn  Just  14  days  later, 
from  a  news  dispatch  from  Saigon  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on  No- 
vember 29, 1966,  that — 

South  Vietnamese  gunboats  have  started 
escorting  all  forelgpa  ships  traveling  the  Me- 
kong River  to  Cambodia  to  stop  the  smug- 
gling of  guns  and  ammunition  to  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Since  this  new  action  was.  presumably, 
in  the  view  of  the  State  Department  as 
of  November  15.  neither  feasible  nor  nec- 
essary, I  consequently  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  an  explanation.  The 
answer  came  down  in  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 22,  1966,  which  merely  stated 
that: 

Changes  are  made  as  needed  In  order  to 
Insure  that  controls  operate  effectively  aa 
possible. 

Such  changes  are  precisely  what  I  had 
been  advocating  for  months,  because  the 
problem  had  been  there  for  months.  It 
did  not  suddenly  appear  last  November. 
This  was  again  confirmed  to  me  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  February  2,  1967,  which  stated  In 
part: 

During  1066.  the  OVN  and  the  TTnlted 
States  Government  became  Increasingly  con- 
cerned over  reports  of  Vietcong  acquisition 
of  badly-needed  supplies  from  ships  with  In- 
ternational registry  moving  up  the  Mekong 
River  to  Cambodia  from  the  South  China 
Sea.  To  deal  with  this  problem,  a  convoy 
system  was  Instituted  in  November  1096  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  no  reports 
of  off-loading  supplies  for  the  Vietcong  along 
the  Mekong  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  to 
date  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  vessels  Intended  to  deliver  supplies  to 
the  Vietcong  but  the  absence  of  such  re- 
ports la  encouraging. 

Thlfl  is,  I  agree,  certainly  encouraging 
news,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  all  the 
more  that  these  steps  were  not  taken 


long  before  I  foimd  it  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  this  problem  months  ago. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  only  rep- 
resents part  of  the  problem. 

For  example,  there  Is  still  the  difficulty 
of  trying  to  insure  that  goods  entering 
Cambodia  via  the  Mekong  River  do  not 
ultimately  benefit  the  Vietcong.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  year  ago.  there  have  been 
reports  for  some  time  indicating  that 
these  cargoes  often  seem  to  disappear 
once  they  reach  Phnompenh;  finding 
their  way  back  into  South  Vietnam  by 
land  or  by  small  boats  on  the  Mekong. 
Such  traffic  is  admittedly  hard  to  control 
in  an  area  of  the  world  with  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  smuggling. 

In  fact,  Prtnce  Sihanouk  recently  com- 
plained that  smuggling  operations  are 
of  such  a  scale  that  Cambodia  cannot 
profitably  export  rice  on  the  legitimate 
market  because  of  the  black  market 
competition.  Here,  it  should  be  noted, 
Sihanouk  Is  apparently  not  concerned 
that  the  goods  go  to  the  Vietcong,  but 
only  that  custom  duties  are  evaded. 
Just  as  much  as  the  smugglers,  Sihanouk 
has  considered  It  in  his  interest  to  help 
the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  little  likelihood  that 
either  the  clandestine  or  the  open  "back- 
door" aid  that  the  Viet  Cong  derives  from 
Cambodia  will  be  stopped  until  it  is  in 
Silhanouk's  interest  to  do  so. 

A  year  ago,  I  urged  that  the  Mekong 
River  be  closed  entirely  to  Cambodia- 
bound  shipping.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
In  late  1965.  the  South  Vietnamese  closed 
the  river  to  all  Communist-flag  ships  In 
accordance  with  the  treaty  governing 
this  International  waterway  which  per- 
mits unilateral  action  when  the  security 
of  a  riparian  state  is  threatened. 
Clearly,  so  long  as  Cambodia's  alleged 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  results  in  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  South 
Vietnam  due  even  in  part  to  the  shipping 
traffic  on  the  Mekong  River,  I  believe 
that  the  Saigon  government  is  well  with- 
in its  rights  to  close  the  river  entirely. 

During  1966,  there  were  a  total  of  309 
free  world  ship  arrivals  at  Phnom- 
penh. In  January  and  February  of  this 
year  there  were  41  such  arrivals.  De- 
tailed information  Is  as  follows: 

Free  tcorld  ship  arrivals  by  flag.  Phnompenh, 
Cambodia 

fPN— Panamanian;  tIK— United  KIninlom;  JA— 
Japanese;  FR— French;  NE— Netherlands;  IT— 
Italian;  DE— Denmark] 
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.... 
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.... 
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n 

June .- 

21 

July 

1(1 

2» 

September 

22 

October    ___  *. 

25 
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23 

22 
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2S 
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1 

1 
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10 
S 

1 

B 
S 

6 
8 

n 

Febnuiy.. 

1 

20 

.... 

Total 

21 

S 

20 

17 

2 

41 

While  there  were  fewer  arrivals  In 
1966  than  In  1965.  it  should  be  noted  that 


the  actual  level  of  Cambodian  Imports 
last  year  rose  substantially — ^particularly 
ffota.  Communist  countries.  I  submit, 
therefore,  that  until  there  is  some  real 
assurance  that  this  trade  does  not  benefit 
In  any  way  the  Vietcong,  why  should 
Cambodia  be  permitted  "business  as 
usual"  access  to  the  South  China  Sea 
via  the  Mekong? 

A  year  ago,  in  this  Chamber,  I  posed 
the  same  question.  Today  an  answer 
to  it  is,  if  anything,  even  more  urgent 
and  necessary.  For,  as  the  Vietcong  loses 
more  and  more  of  its  havens  of  safety 
within  South  Vietnam  the  value  of  Cam- 
bodia as  a  sanctuary  and  source  of  supply 
can  only  Increase. 

Yet,  our  policy  toward  Cambodia 
promises  to  continue  to  be  one  of  toler- 
ance and  timidity,  on  the  assumption 
apparently  that  only  if  we  do  nothing  can 
the  situation  improve.  This  policy,  it 
needs  hardly  to  be  stated,  has  achieved 
little  except  our  own  continual  em- 
barrassment, and  has  afforded  Sihanouk 
a  free  hand  to  do  as  he  wishes  at  the 
ultimate  expense  of  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  lives. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  been  our  offi- 
cial policy  to  publicly  disclaim  the  re- 
ports of  our  own  military  people  on  the 
scene  and  thereby  to  give  credence  to 
Cambodia's  phony  neutrality.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  who  is  the  more  naive — the 
administration  about  Sihanouk,  or 
Sihanouk  about  the  Communists. 

Press  reports  in  recent  days  Indicate 
that  Sihanouk  may  have  already  lost 
his  gamble  in  appeasement  and  with  it 
his  hope  that  the  Communists  would 
spare  his  country  so  long  as  Cambodia 
practiced  a  one-eyed  neutrality  policy 
of  providing  political  and  material  sup- 
port to  the  Vietcong.  In  an  all  too 
familiar  pattern,  Cambodian  Red  ter- 
rorists— whose  "masters,"  according  to 
Sihanouk  himself,  are  the  Vietcong — 
have  begim  assassinating  civilians, 
setting  flre  to  villages,  harassing  rice 
farmers,  and  seizing  weapons  from  pro- 
vincial guard  posts. 

In  a  story  appearing  in  the  State 
Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich..  April  16,  1967. 
William  R.  Frye  comments  on  this  turn 
of  events  and  Slhanuok's  reaction  to  it 
as  follows: 

The  fuU  text  of  Sihanouk's  extraordinary 
tvoedcast  has  become  available  here.  He 
says  that  If  necessary,  b*  wUl  get  the  foreign 
exchange  with  which  to  buy  weapons  by 
such  economies  as  closing  aU  Cambodian 
embassies,  calling  home  Cambodian  dlplo- 
znats,  and  suspending  bis  cherished  five- 
year  development  plan. 

But  he  clearly  cannot  understand  why  It 
should  be  necessary.  Cambodia  has  "given 
a  great  deal  of  aid  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  (Com- 
munist Influenced  rebels  who  drove  out  the 
Prench  In  the  19608)  and  the  Viet  Cong,"  he 
points  out. 

"The  Americans  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  aided  them  (the  Viet  Cong)  In  the 
political  and  dlplomaUc  fields.  We  have  also 
given  them  aid  In  many  other  fields,  which 
1  cannot  explain  in  detail."  This,  of  course.  Is 
precisely  what  he  has  Indignantly  denied 
many  times  previously.  "People's  China,  the 
great  leader  of  communism,  is  also  aware  of 
»11  this,"  Sihanouk  went  on,  "but  why  have 
they  allowed  their  Khmer  Viet  Mlnh  chll- 
<lren  to  kill  my  partisans  who  are  only 
nationalists  ?" 
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We  can  only  hope  that,  confronted 
with  the  reality  of  Communist  duplicity, 
Cambodia  will  now  be  prompted  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  live  up  to  Its  official 
ideal  of  strict  neutrality.  In  any  event, 
we  should  be  doing,  at  the  same  time, 
everj^thing  we  can  to  encourage  Siha- 
nouk to  cooperate  in  sealing  the  Cam- 
bodian border  with  South  Vietnam. 

A  prolonged  war  In  southeast  Asia  Is 
not  in  the  Interest  of  the  Free  World. 
Certainly  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  to  show  the 
world  that  Communist  aggression  will 
not  be  permitted  to  succeed.  The  longer 
that  it  takes  to  achieve  that  purpose,  the 
less  encouraged  will  be  those  threatened 
peoples  to  make  the  costly  effort  to  resist. 

We  cannot  achieve  our  goals  by  con- 
tinuing to  Ignore  the  basic  realities  of 
the  situation.  Too  great  a  part  of  the 
tragedy  that  is  Vietnam  has  been  due  to 
this  failure.  Too  often  our  policy  of  a 
limited  conflict  has  meant,  in  effect,  only 
a  policy  of  drift.  Never  before  In  our 
history  have  we  been  Involved  in  a  war 
and  done  so  little  to  keep  supplies  from 
the  enemy.  This  war  Is  real.  We  have 
looked  the  other  way  until  it  has  become 
necessary  to  commit  forces  greater  than 
committed  to  the  Korean  conflict.  We 
must  give  our  soldiers  every  measure  of 
support  we  p>ossibly  can. 

With  the  recent  actions  along  the 
Cambodian  border  in  the  Tay  Nlnh  area 
it  is  clear  that  Cambodia  has  been  a 
great  source  of  help  to  the  enemies  of 
freedom.  If  Cambodia  is  to  tolerate  this 
situation  the  economic  weapon  of  clos- 
ing the  Mekong  should  be  used  to  Insist 
upon  a  truly  neutral  Cambodia.  Let 
that  country  get  the  message  that  we 
mean  to  back  up  our  troops,  that  we 
mean  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  by 
keeping  supplies  from  the  enemy.  In 
doing  this,  the  Mekong  River  traffic  will 
be  forced  to  use  the  ocean  port  of  Siha- 
noukvllle,  in  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  a  harbor 
already  choked  with  vessels  from  Com- 
munist countries  delivering  war  mate- 
rials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  c(»ne  for 
us  to  make  greater  use  of  the  poUtlcal 
and  economic  weapons  in  our  arsenal  if 
we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  fighting 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
several  pieces  of  correspondence  and 
news  stories  which  pertain  to  my  pre- 
ceding remarks. 

OcroBKK  17. 1966,' 
The  Honorable  Dnut  Rusk, 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Secbbtakt:  From  information 
available  to  me,  It  api>ear8  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial trade  between  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  via  the  Mekong  River.  I  cannot 
determine  what  advantages  accrue  to  each 
side,  but  I  do  note  with  some  concern  the 
size  of  the  petroleum  movement  from  S&lgon 
to  Phnom  Penh  In  French  vessels. 

In  light  of  Cambodia's  openly  professed 
S3mipathy  and  physical  support  for  the  Viet 
Cong,  I  wonder  whether  the  C3ovemment  of 
Vietnam  Is  well-advised  in  maintaining  a 
trade  relationship  with  CaixU>odla.    I  would 


be  grateful  for  your  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  is  the  nature  (size  and  content) 
of  the  trade  between  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia? 

2.  Are  there  any  advantages  to  South  Viet- 
nam that  make  such  trade  desirable  within 
the  context  of  the  present  war  and  Cam- 
bodia's position  with  respect  to  it? 

3.  What  measures  are  open  to  the  United 
States  to  exert  pressure  on  the  OVN  to  stc^ 
this  trade? 

4.  What  would  this  action  contribute  to 
a  larger  program  directed  toward  closer  con- 
trol over  Mekong  River  traffic? 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ckauxs  E.  Cbaicrklain, 

Dkpakticemt  of  State, 
Washinffton.  DC,  November  IS,  1999. 
Hon.  Crarlxs  E.  Cramberlaik, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Congressman  Chambesiain  :  I  have 
been  requested  to  reply  to  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Octobw  17,  concerning  trade 
between  Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam. 

There  is  no  regular  trade  between  Vlet- 
Nam  and  Cambodia  although  Illegal  local 
trade  occurs  at  many  points  along  the  600 
mile  border  between  the  two  coxintrles.  As 
you  know,  the  Mekong  River  Is  an  Interna- 
tional Waterway  and  freedom  of  navigation 
on  it  is  guaranteed  by  a  Convention  and 
Protocol,  ratified  by  the  riparian  states  in 
December.  1954.  However,  under  this  Con- 
vention shipping  on  the  river  bound  to  or 
coming  from  Cambodia  Is  subject  to  certain 
Vietnamese  regulations  pertaining  to  such 
matters  as  health  and  sec\u1ty. 

In  accordance  with  the  security  provisions 
of  the  Protocol.  Vlet-Nam  has  instituted  a 
strict  Inspection  system  of  foreign  vessels 
bound  for  Cambodia  to  Insure  that  their 
cargo  does  not  Include  any  secreted  war 
materials  that  might  be  destined  for  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  total  volume  of  dry  cargo 
carried  in  this  trade  is  small.  The  move- 
ments of  foreign  vessels  are  also  closely 
monitored  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  they 
do  not  drop  off  any  supplies  for  enemy  forces 
during  their  transit  of  the  Vietnamese  por- 
tion of  the  Mekong.  As  a  result  of  these 
measures  we  are  satisfied  that  little,  if  any 
Important  war  materials  reach  Phnom  Penh 
via  international  shipping  plying  the  Mekong 
River. 

Yoiur  letter  mentioned  your  particular  con- 
cern about  petroleum  movements.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics  available.  aU  ship- 
ments loaded  in  South  Vlet-Nam  for  Cam- 
bodia are  transshipments  of  petroleimi  prod- 
ucts from  third  countries.  Since  large  tank- 
ers cannot  operate  on  the  Mekong  smaller 
vessels  out  of  Phnom  Penh  pick  up  POL  for 
Cambodia  from  commercial  storage  facilities 
located  near  Saigon.  Our  information  shows 
that  about  83  thousand  tons  of  POL  were 
transshipped  to  Cambodia  through  Vlet-Nam 
during  the  first  half  of  1966.  We  do  not  con- 
sider this  amount  to  be  excessive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Cambodian  economy. 

In  short,  the  South  Vietnamese  do  not 
conduct  regtilar  trade  with  Cambodia  and 
are  taking  all  feasible  measures  within  the 
provisions  of  existing  international  agree- 
ments to  prevent  shipments  for  Cambodia 
which  move  through  their  territory  from 
being  diverted  to  the  enemy.  We  believe 
these  measures  have  been  effective  and  you 
may  be  assured  that  they  are  being  kept 
under  continuing  review. 

nesM  call  on  me  whenever  I  may  l>e  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Douci,AS  MAcAaTBcra  H. 
Assistant    Secretary    tor    Congressional 
Relations. 
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DxcxMBXR  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Dkan  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxA«  Mr.  S«cb«takt:  When  I  returned  from 
attending  the  NATO  Parliamentarian's  Con- 
ference, I  found  on  my  deek  the  Department's 
response  to  my  Inquiry  of  October  17th  con- 
cerning trade  with  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  expressed  the  conclusion  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  taking  "all  feasible  meas- 
ures within  the  provisions  of  existing  Inter- 
national agreement*  to  prevent  shipments 
for  Cambodia  which  move  through  their  ter- 
ritory from  being  diverted  to  the  enemy" 
and  that  the  Department  believes  that  "these 
measures  have  been  effective". 

In  terms  of  these  statements  I  was  there- 
fore surprised  to  read  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  29th  a  new  dispatch  (copy 
enclosed)  stating  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Navy  has  found  It  necessary  to  take  addi- 
tional measures  In  this  matter  by  requiring 
that  all  foreign  ships  traveling  the  Mekong 
route  to  Cambodia  to  have  gun-boat  escorts 
"to  stop  the  smuggling  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  Vletcong." 

While  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
verUy  this  news  report.  If  reliable.  It  would 
clearly  raise  doubts  about  the  Department's 
assertion  that  everything  that  could  or 
needed  to  be  done  was  already  being  done.  I 
would  therefore  appreciate  the  Department's 
further  comments  on  this  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chakues  E.  Chamberlain. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  29 
1966] 

Ships  Bound  to  Cambodia  Obt  Escorts 

Saigon.  Nov.  28.— South  Vietnamese  gun- 
boats have  started  escorting  aU  foreign  ships 
traveling  the  Mekong  River  to  Cambodia  to 
stop  the  smuggling  of  guns  and  ammunition 
to  the  Vletcong,  it  was  learned  today. 

Vietnamese  naval  authorlUes  said  the 
escort  regulations  went  into  rffect  two  weeks 
ago.  Previously,  all  South  Vietnamese  ships 
traveling  the  140-mlle  waterway  between  the 
South  China  Sea  and  the  Cambodian  border 
had  been  escorted. 

The  official  reason  for  the  convoy  order 
was  "to  protect  foreign  ships  from  Vletcong 
attacks."  But  South  Vietnamese  Navy 
sources  said  they  had  evidence  that  "many" 
ships  traveling  the  Mekong  had  dropped  am- 
munition and  supplies  to- the  Vletcong. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Nguyen  An,  the  Vietnamese  chief 
of  naval  operations,  said  none  of  the  ships 
have  been  caught  giving  suppUes  to  the 
enemy.  "But  we  have  caught  Items  in  Vlet- 
cong j\mks  after  they  were  freshly  loaded 
from  ships,"  he  said  in  an  Interview  with 
United  Press  International. 

"I  don't  know  why  they  do  it  .  .  .  whether 
it's  for  profit,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  Vlet- 
cong, or  a  way  of  paying  taxes  so  the  Vlet- 
cong wlU  leave  them  alone,"  he  said. 

DKPARTMXirT  OF  SXATX, 

Washington,  D.C.  December  22.  1960. 
Hon.  Chari.cs  B.  Chambxrlain, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congrkssman  Chambxrlain:  I  have 
been  asked  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  to  Secretary  Rusk  concerning  controls 
on  Mekong  shipping  to  Phnom  Penh,  Cam- 
bodia. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  November 
16.  the  United  States  and  the  Vietnamese 
Government  are  alert  to  the  posslbUlty  that 
the  Viet  Cong  might  receive  suppUes  from 
international  shipping  and  are  taking  all 
feasible  measures  to  prevent  It.  This  whole 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  possible  diver- 
sion of  cargoes  to  the  Viet  Cong  U  kept  un- 
der continuing  review  and  changes  are  made 
as  needed  in  order  to  Insure  that  controls 
operate  effectively  as  possible. 


The  system  of  armed  convoys  up  to  the 
Cambodian  border  for  shipping  on  the  Me- 
kong to  and  from  Phnom  Penh  was  InsUtuted 
and  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  Vietnamese 
authorities.  The  convoys  are  part  of  the 
general  monitoring  effort  and  are  Intended  to 
give  more  effective  control  over  possible  di- 
versions as  well  as  serving  to  protect  shipping 
from  enemy  attack  and  Insuring  a  clear  pas- 
sage on  the  Mekong  waterway.  Although  the 
Vietnamese  Government  has  stated  that  the 
new  system  became  effective  November  1, 
public  announcement  of  the  change  was  not 
made  nor  the  first  convoy  formed  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  month. 

Please  call  upon  me  whenever  I  may  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacArthdr  II. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

January  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  If  the  press  re- 
ports are  accurate,  some  time  in  November 
of  1966,  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy  began 
escorting  all  foreign  ships  traveling  the 
Mekong  River  to  Cambodia  with  gunboats, 
in  order,  as  one  dispatch  put  It,  "to  stop 
the  smuggling  of  guns  and  ammunition  to 
the  Viet  Cong."  I  would  appreciate  being 
provided  a  report  on  the  success  of  this  opera- 
tion to  date. 

In  addition  I  have  noted  a  news  story,  copy 
Included,  filed  by  a  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent from  Saigon  detailing  such  ar- 
rangements that  were  apparently  made  to  ex- 
pedite the  flow  of  fuel  oU  to  the  Cambodian 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh  via  the  Mekong 
waterway  In  order  to  Insure  that  the  power 
plant  In  that  city  would  not  be  forced  to  shut 
down. 

I  would  appreciate  any  comments  the  De- 
partment has  on  this  story  Indicating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the 
statements  made  therein. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  2,   19661 
Saioon  Said  To  Sped  Oil  to  Cambodia  Dx- 

BPITK     MUTCAI,     HOflTHJTT 

(By  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 
Saigon,  South  VorrNAM,  Dec.  1. — ^An 
extraordinary  diplomatic  exercise.  In  which 
South  Vietnam  Is  about  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
an  ostensible  enemy.  Cambodia,  has  been 
secretly  piayed  out  In  four  world  capitals 
during  the  last  few  days. 

The  affair  will  come  to  a  climax  in  the  nest 
week  or  so.  but  the  key  move  is  reported  al- 
ready to  have  been  made. 

According  to  unimpeachable  sources,  the 
National  Leadership  Committee,  the  mili- 
tary-civilian Junta  that  rules  South  Vietnam, 
decided  at  a  meeting  this  morning  to  allow 
enough  fuel  oil  to  be  shipped  up  the  Mekong 
River  to  keep  the  power  system  of  Pnompenh, 
the  Cambodian  capital,  from  shutting  down. 

The  background  of  this  decision  Is  com- 
plex. 

In  November,  the  Saigon  regime  decided  to 
require  all  ships  using  the  Mekong  to  travel 
In  convoys  with  registered  pilots  and,  in  some 
cases,  with  armed  guards.  Prevlo»isly.  ships 
had  moved  freely  up  the  broad  waterway  from 
the  South  China  Sea. 

The  South  Vietnamese  action  was  based 
upon  a  minor  clause  In  the  1964  agreement 
among  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos 
regulating  the  use  of  the  river. 

The  Mekong  Is  the  principal  waterway— 
and,  as  such,  the  principal  avenue  of  com- 
merce— in  all  three  countries. 

Vletcong  guerrillas  control  much  of  the 
territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Mekong 
near  the  South  Vietnamese-Cambodian  bor- 
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der,  and  ships  are  reported  to  have  unloaded 
some  cargoes  in  thU  area.  To  aaeUt  the 
United  States  Navy's  Operation  Game  War 
den,  which  seeks  to  re-establish  allied  control 
over  the  waterways  In  the  Mekong  Delta  the 
convey  system  was  Instituted. 

Saigon's  decision  caught  the  Cambodians 
with  a  low  supply  of  fuel  oil  for  the  Pnom 
penh  plant.    The  city  was  threatened  with 
a  total  blackout.  " 

The  Mekong  U  the  only  feasible  route  foi 
large  quantities  of  petroleum  products  tc 
reach  the  Cambodian  capital,  because  the 
country's  only  deep-water  port,  Slhanouk- 
vllle  on  the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  Is  without 
storage  facilities  and  Cambodia  lacks  both 
the  highways  and  the  trucks  to  transport  the 
oil  overland. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  Cambodian 
premier,  has  attempted  to  steer  a  relatlvelv 
neutral  course  between  East  and  West  al- 
though he  has  severed  relations  with' the 
United  States  and  with  South  Vietnam  and 
has  accepted  some  Communist  assistance 

The  shortage  of  fuel  oil— Pnompenh  Is  be- 
lleved  to  have  on  hand  only  enough  to  last 
untu  Dec.  10— was  a  potential  source  of  con- 
siderable embarrassment. 

American  experts  on  southeast  Asia  as 
well  as  the  Australians,  who  represent  Cam- 
bodian Interests  here  learned  of  the  situation 
despite  Prince  Sihanouk's  reluctance  to  dla- 
cuss  It  In  public.  They  determined  to  at- 
tempt  to  come  to  the  Cambodians'  rescue 

"Sihanouk  Is  doing  all  right  In  his  funny 

way,    one  highly  placed  source  said  tonight 

After  all  he  Is  a  natural  leader,  popular  In 

his  own  country,  and  those  are  rare  enough 

In  Southeast  Asia.  " 

"Although  there  are  times  when  the  aUlea 
would  Uke  to  cut  hU  throat,  none  of  us  reallv 
want  to  see  blood  flow." 

Convincing  the  South  Vietnamese  was  an- 
other problem,  however,  and  sheafs  of  mes- 
sages have  been  exchanged  among  ministries 
In  Washington,  Canberra.  Pnompenh  and 
Saigon  searching  for  some  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solution.  Such  a  solution  now  ap- 
pears to  be  at  hand. 

The  Vietnamese  Government's  hostility  to 
the  CambodUns  is  grounded  In  Its  belief 
that  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
use  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary,  and  In  Prince 
Sihanouk's  friendliness  with  President  de 
Gaulle,  who  has  advocated  a  neutralist  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Despite  this  context  of  conflicts,  the  allies 
decided  that  It  was  Imperative  to  persuade 
the  Saigon  Government  to  permit  fuel  oil  to 
reach  Pnompenh  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  allies  proposed,  the  sources  said,  that 
special  arrangemenu  he  made  for  the  ship- 
ment. 

After  today's  meeUng.  however.  It  appeared 
more  likely  that  a  compromise  would  be 
worked  out.  The  probable  solution  re- 
portedly will  be  to  load  onto  ships  In  a  reg- 
ular convoy  enough  oU  to  tide  the  Cam- 
bodians over— thus  giving  the  impression  of 
no  special  dispensation. 

The  convoy  Is  scheduled  to  head  up  the 
Mekong  on  Saturday,  or  perhaps  even  tomor- 
row. It  should  arrive  In  Phompehn  well  be- 
fore the  deadline. 

Assistant  Sxcrxtart  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Hotise  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Chamberlain:  Tour  letter  to 
Secretary  McNamara  of  January  20.  1967. 
concerning  the  Government  of  Vietnam's 
convoy  system  on  the  Mekong  River  has  been 
referred  to  me  for  reply.  Because  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  been  actively  Involved 
over  the  past  several  months  In  discussions 
with  the  GVN  over  Inauguration  of  such  s 
system.  I  am  forwarding  your  letter  to  that 
Department  for  action.    However,  I  will  com- 
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nient  briefly  on  the  military  aapects  of  the 
convoy  sjrstem. 

During  1966,  the  GVN  and  the  United 
States  Government  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  reports  of  Viet  Cong  acquisition 
of  badly-needed  supplies  from  ships  with 
International  registry  moving  up  the  Mekong 
Blver  to  Cambodia  from  the  South  China 
Sea.  To  deal  with  this  problem,  a  convoy 
gystem  was  Instituted  in  November  1966  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  no  reports 
of  off-loading  supplies  for  the  Viet  Cong 
along  the  Mekong  In  South  Vietnam.  It  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  make  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  system 
to  date  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
bow  many  vessels  Intended  to  deliver  sup- 
plies to  the  Viet  Cong  but  the  absence  of 
such  rei>orts  is  encouraging. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

TOWNSEND   HOOPES, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Department    of    Stats, 
Washington,  DC,  April  7.  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

DsAB  Congressman  Chamberlain:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  29  attaching 
correspondence  regarding  the  Mekong  River 
convoy  system.  Your  letter  of  J&nuary  20 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  was  to 
bive  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
State  by  Defense  for  additional  comment. 
apparently  went  astray  and  we  have  no  rec- 
ord of  receiving  it  here.  I  regret  the  delay 
In  replying  to  your  Inquiry. 

The  Vietnamese  government  Instituted 
the  convoy  system  last  November  as  a  se- 
curity measure  to  guard  against  the  possl- 
bUlty of  diversion  to  the  Viet  Cong  In  Vlet- 
Nam  of  supplies  carried  on  ships  transiting 
the  Mekong  to  and  from  Cambodia.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  effective  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  convoy  system  was  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  economic  warfare 
against  Cambodia. 

In  the  early  days  while  the  convoy  system 
was  shaking  down  there  were  some  delays 
in  the  delivery  of  petroleum  products  to 
Oambodla.  At  that  timie  our  Bnbasay  In 
Saigon  and  field  representatives  of  oU  com- 
panies operating  In  Cambodia  worked  with 
the  Vietnamese  authorities  to  Improve  the 
functioning  of  the  system  and  the  sched- 
uling of  shlpmenu.  Most  ot  the  Initial 
problems  have  been  worked  out  and  there 
have  been  no  recent  reports  of  real  or  poten- 
tial shortages  of  petroleum  supplies  In 
Cambodia. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macombss,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1967] 
ore  Sight   Enemt    on    Cambodian    Side — 

Patrol  Watches  as  Armed  Vietoong  Souad 

Crosses  Border  Into  Vietnam 
(By  Tom  Buckley) 

Landino  Zone  Mustang,  South  Vietnam, 
wb,  26— An  American  patrol  probing  to  the 
Cambodian  border  has  reported  that  It 
watched  a  squad  of  armed  Vletcong  cross 
from  Cambodia  Into  Vietnam. 

■Hie  sighting  was  one  of  the  few  ever  made 
PUoUc.  American  military  Intelligence  offi- 
cers have  long  asserted  that  the  guerrillas 
Mid  their  North  Vietnamese  allies  were  using 
Cambodia  as  well  as  Laos  farther  north  as  a 
r^uge  from  bombs,  artillery  and  ground 
offensivee. 

Military  sources  agree  that  the  nearby 
j-ambodlan  refuge  explains  In  part  why  so 
M^°*™^  troops  have  been  sighted  In  the 
«|W)0-man  operation  Junction  City,  which 
■"•Ran  Wednesday.    The  operation,  the  larg- 


est  of  the  war.  Is  taking  place  In  a  160- 
square-mlle  area  In  northwestern  Taynlnh 
Province. 

patrol  tells  of  mission 

Today  the  members  of  the  six-man  patrol 
from  the  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  told 
about  their  mission  as  they  waited  for  their 
next  assignment  at  the  brigade's  forward 
headquarters  here. 

Their  leader.  Specialist  4  Robert  Webber  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  said  the  patrol  set  out 
through  the  tangled  scrub  and  forest  at  8 
A.M.  Thtirsday. 

The  patrol's  route  paralleled  Highway  22. 
The  road,  which  Is  depleted  on  most  maps 
as  a  bright  line  of  red  and  white,  seemingly 
the  equivalent  of  a  four-lane  highway  In  the 
United  States,  Is  hardly  more  than  a  rutted 
dirt  track  barely  wide  enough  for  a  Jeep. 

The  men,  wearing  mottled  camouflage  uni- 
forms, slipped  sUently  through  the  Jungle. 
Their  automatic  rifles  were  covered  with  dull 
green  tape.  In  the  camouflage  netting  of 
their  helmets  they  had  fixed  grass  and  twigs 
to  break  the  outline.  Their  faces  were 
daubed  with  shades  of  green,  brown  and 
black  greasepaint. 

"We  got  to  within  lOO  yards  of  the  border 
by  7  P.M.,"  said  Specialist  Webber,  a  slim  and 
smiling  26-year-old  who  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
Special  Force  reconnaissance  and  command 
school  at  Nhatrang. 

"I  posted  a  rear  guard  and  flank  guards 
and  settled  down  in  thick  bushes  a  few  feet 
off  the  road,"  he  said. 

At  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the 
border,  maps  show  a  hamlet  called  Xamet, 
In  fact,  said  Specialist  Webber,  like  many 
other  such  hamlets  and  villages  In  these  up- 
lands. It  no  longer  exists.  Its  inhabitants 
moved  away  long  ago.  Their  reed  and  thatch 
huts  have  been  btuned  down  or  simply 
decayed. 

Even  so,  the  patrol  leader  said,  the  Junction 
of  roads  and  trails  showed  many  footprints 
made  by  the  sandals  worn  by  the  guerrillas, 
as  well  as  other  signs  of  frequent  use. 

POE  COMX8  DOWN  THE  ROAD 

"At  9:30  we  heard  sounds  In  the  distance." 
he  said,  "the  guerrillas  came  down  the  road 
from  Cambodia.  They  were  moving  fast,  al- 
most trotting.  The  first  guy  was  wearing 
white  pajamas,  not  black  ones."  The  Vlet- 
cong usually  wear  black  pajamas. 

The  patrol's  Job  was  to  observe,  not  to 
fight,  so  the  men  remained  motionless. 
Specialist  Webber  communicated  the  sight- 
ing to  his  headquarters  by  radio.  No  words 
were  needed,  only  a  code  based  on  the  use  of 
the  "squelch"  button  which  alters  the  pitch 
of  the  radio's  steady  tone. 

For  two  more  hours  the  patrol  waited. 
"Then  we  heard  voices  to  o\ir  rear,"  Specialist 
Webber  said. 

It  was  a  different  group,  heading  north. 
But  before  the  guerrillas  got  to  the  border, 
three  of  them  sllpt  off. 

"When  they  got  to  be  only  10  or  15  feet 
away  from  us  we  had  to  open  up,"  Specialist 
McMahon  said. 

The  quick  blase  of  fire  killed  the  three 
guerrillas.  The  two  GJ.6s  ran  to  a  prear- 
ranged meeting  point  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  From  there.  Specialist  Webber  ordered 
In  artillery. 

By  dawn  yesterday,  the  men  were  back  at 
their  base  camp.  Their  platoon  leader.  First 
Lieut.  John  M.  Maxwell  of  Lakeland,  Fla., 
has  recommended  Specialists  Webber  and 
McMahon  for  the  Bronze  Star.  Today  they 
were  congrattilated  by  Brig.  Gen.  Richard 
Knowles,  the  brigade  commander. 


[From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
Apr.  6,  1967] 

U.S.  Wins  Mean  Cambodia  More  Valuable  to 
Viet  Cong 

Washington  (UPI)  . — The  problem  of  Viet 
Cong  sanctuary  In  neutral  Cambodia  Is  In- 
creasing as  bigger  battles  are  fought  in  border 


areas  of  South  Vietnam,  Pentagon  ofllcials 
said  today. 

The  problem  grows  worse  as  U.S.  military 
fortunes  In  Vietnam  Improve,  they  said.  The 
more  successful  Allied  forces  are,  the  more 
the  Communists  flee  Into  Cambodia  to  rest, 
bind  up  their  wounds  and  gather  strength 
before  retiiming  to  battle. 

Defense  Department  officials  would  give  no 
estimates  of  how  many  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  troops  have  been  using  Cam- 
bodian territory  as  sanctuary.  But  they 
denied  published  reports  from  the  field  that 
more  than  one  North  Vietnamese  division 
is  based  there. 

The  Pentagon  lists  no  Communist  units  as 
"based"  in  Cambodia.  Officials  described  the 
border  situation  as  fluid,  a  constant  coming 
and  going.  A  regiment  may  be  there  one  day 
and  gone  the  next. 

But  larger  battles  do  mean  larger  sanctu- 
ary, acc(»dlng  to  officials.  In  some  of  the 
major  fighting  of  Operation  Junction  City 
In  the  Tay  Nlnh  area  near  the  border  It  is 
believed  the  Communists  had  nowhere  to 
go  but  Cambodia. 

Lt.  Gen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman,  former  Field 
Force  II  commander  In  charge  of  Junction 
City,  told  a  news  conference  In  South  Viet- 
nam before  leaving  for  a  Washington  assign- 
ment that  he  could  not  "prove"  Communist 
forces  fled  to  Cambodia  but  he  was  "willing 
to  venture"  some  did. 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Apr.  24,  1967] 

How  Peking  Doublecrosses  a  Friend 

Another  Chinese  ally  In  trouble  Is  Cam- 
bodia's Prince  Norodom  ^hanouk. 

For  years,  Sihanouk  has  proclaimed  his 
country's  neutrality,  the  while  sidling  up  to 
Red  China  and  North  Vietnam.  Now,  he 
admits  to  being  doublecrossed  by  the  very 
people  he  has  been  covertly  aiding. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Pnompenh,  the  Prince 
declared  he  faces  armed  Insurrection  on  two 
fronts. 

In  the  West,  near  the  Thai  border,  Cam- 
bodian Reds  have  mounted  a  campaign  of 
terror.  In  the  East,  Viet  Cong  elements, 
driven  into  Cambodia  by  American  operations 
in  South  Vietnam,  are  starting  a  "liberation 
war"  of  their  own. 

"People's  China,"  said  Sihanouk,  "the  great 
leader  of  Communism,  is  aware  of  all  this. 
But  why  have  they  aUowed  their  Khmer  Viet 
Mlnh  children  to  kill  my  partisans,  who  are 
only  nationalists?" 

There  was  another  reason  why  Slhanotik 
was  suddenly  at  outs  with  Peking.  A  majffl- 
leak  In  Cambodia's  foreign  exchange  comes 
from  the  sale  of  rice  by  overseas  Chinese  In 
Cambodia  to  Communist  farces  in  South 
Vietnam.  Now  ^hanouk  is  trying  to  crack 
down  on  these  sales — and  those  who  foster 
them. 

The  Prince  said  no  foreign  Intervention 
would  be  solicited  to  put  down  the  Com- 
munist threats.  This  was  in  part  an  admis- 
sion that  he  has  nowhere  to  turn. 

Oambodla  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  UJ5.  in  May  of  1966.  In  Novembw  of 
that  year,  Moscow  told  him  they  were  "too 
busy"  to  receive  him. 

An  American  official  In  Saigon  summed 
it  up  this  way: 

"It's  refreshing  to  see  Sihanouk  boiling  in 
his  own  rice  bowl.  Maybe  Itll  bring  him 
back  to  reality." 

[From  the  Lansing   (Mich.)    State  Journal, 
Apr.  16,  1967] 

Appeasement  Fails — Sihanouk  Vows  to 
"Repress"  Reds 

Unitsd  Nations.  N.Y. — ^Behind  the  silken 
curtain  which  Prince  Sihanouk  has  ersctsd 
between  Cambodia  and  the  outside  world, 
fascinating  and  astonishing  things  are  tak- 
ing place. 

A  C<xnmunlst  revolt  has  broken  out,  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  Viet  Cong  terrorism 
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In  Vietnam  and  Pathet  Lao  insurgency  In 
Laos. 

Red  terrorlfitB,  objecting  to  tbe  results  of 
recent  elections  In  wblch  the  Left  lost 
ground,  have  gone  Into  hiding  In  the  forests 
and  are  emerging  to  assassinate  civilians,  set 
fire  to  villages,  harass  rice  farmers  and  seise 
weapons  from  provincial  guard  poets. 

What  they  are  doing  is  described  by 
Sihanouk — who  has  rarely  so  much  as 
■lapped  a  Communist  on  the  wrist — as 
"groundless  revolution." 

Refusing  to  bow  to  Red  demands  for  a 
sweeping  change  In  the  government  (two 
officials  were  ousted  In  a  vain  effort  to  sat- 
isfy them),  he  has  vowed  to  "repress"  the 
revolt.    In  effect,  be  has  declared  war. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  turn  of  events  for 
Cambodia.  For  a  long  time,  Sihanouk  sought 
to  work  closely  with  the  Communists — cut- 
ting his  ties  to  the  West,  giving  the  Viet 
Cong  sanctuary  and  supplies,  and  orienting 
his  diplomacy  toward  Moscow  and  Peking, 
whom  he  termed  his  "great  friends".  In 
large  part,  this  Is  stUl  his  policy. 

WAMT  ALL   OB  NOTHINO 

As  In  Indonesia,  however,  none  of  this 
satisfied  the  Reds.  They  wanted  all  or 
nothing,  and  are  now  reaching  for  the  com- 
plete prize.  Appeasement  has  crumbled  at 
Sihanouk's  feet. 

The  prince's  reaction  is  that  of  a  confused, 
dismayed  and  angry  man.  He  has  Identi- 
fied the  "masters"  of  the  Cambodian  rebels 
as  the  Viet  Cong.  He  says  he  wlU  resUt. 
But  he  will  not  turn  to  the  West  for  help. 

"I  will  absolutely  not  ask  for  support  from 
the  Americans."  he  told  the  nation  In  a 
recent  radiocast.  He  said  he  refused  to  be- 
come "lackeys  of  the  Vietnamese  or  Thai." 
Without  any  real  explanation,  he  said  he 
would  not  even  turn  to  France  for  help, 
though  Parts  has  been  helping  him  against 
right-wing  rebel  force*. 

PLADrnVB,    NAIVX   COMICSI^T 

Where  else  to  turn?  In  a  plaintive  and 
naive  passage  which  must  be  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  comments  of  a  head  of  state 
In  recent  times.  Sihanouk  asked  his  people: 

"How  can  we  ask  China  and  Russia  for 
ammunition  and  rifles  to  fight  against  the 
Khmer  (Cambodian)  Reds?  ...  I  dare  not 
ask  them." 

The  full  text  of  Sihanouk's  extraordinary 
broadcast  has  become  available  here.  He 
says  that  If  necessary,  he  will  get  the  foreign 
exchange  with  which  to  buy  weapons  by  such 
economies  as  closing  all  Cambodian  em- 
bassies, calling  home  Cambodian  dlplcanats, 
and  suspending  his  cherished  five-year 
development  plan. 

But  he  clearly  cannot  understand  why  it 
should  be  necessary.  Cambodia  ha.s  "given  a 
great  deal  of  atd  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  (Commu- 
nist-Influenced rebels  who  drove  out  the 
French  In  the  1950s)  and  the  Viet  Cong,"  he 
points  out. 

"The  Americans  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  aided  them  (the  Viet  Cong)  in  the 
political  and  dlplomaUc  fields.  We  have  also 
given  them  aid  In  many  other  fields,  which  I 
cannot  explain  In  detail."  This,  of  course,  Is 
precisely  what  he  has  indignantly  denied 
many  times  previously. 

"People's  China,  the  great  leader  of  com- 
munism. Is  also  aware  of  all  this,"  Sihanouk 
went  on,  "but  why  have  they  allowed  their 
Khmer  Viet  Mlnh  children  to  kUl  my  parti- 
sans who  are  only  nationalists?" 

In  a  climatic  gesture  comprehensible,  no 
doubt,  to  an  Asian  audience,  he  spreads  out 
his  arms  and  offers  to  commit  political  harl- 
karl  ( presumably  knowing  that  popular  opin- 
ion win  not  let  him) . 

If  the  communists  want  to  take  over  pow- 
er, he  says,  he  will  resign.  "I  have  also  writ- 
ten letters  asking  them  (the  Reds)  to  take 
over  power.  However,  they  have  refused,  and 
some  of  them  do  not  even  bother  to  answer. 
"I  beg  you.  Communists,  to  turn  the  nation 
Into  a  Communist  nation  as  of  today,  and  not 
to  mistreat  the  nation  . . ." 
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But  if  they  insist  on  fighting  for  power,  he 
says  he  will  go  all  out  to  prevent  it. 

TKAGX-COMIC  STORT 

What  emerges  la  a  tragl-comlc  story  of  the 
education  of  stlU  another  well-meaning  fel- 
low-traveler: a  man  who  has  been  painfully 
dlsUlusloned  but  is  still  clinging  to  the 
thorns  that  are  tormenting  him;  who  has 
found  from  exi>erience  that  Communists  can- 
not be  smothered  by  Iclndness,  but  who  la 
still  trying  to  smother  them — and  fight  them 
at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  the  only  comfort  for  an  outsider 
is  that  the  Sukamos  and  the  Nehrus  who 
have  followed  the  path  of  appeasement  in 
the  past  have  been  inundated  by  their  own 
naivete-— and  their  successors  are  showing 
signs  of  having  learned  the  lesson.  It  may 
well  be  happening  again  in  Cambodia. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  communism — by  Its 
very  brutality  and  double-dealing — Is  help- 
ing to  destroy  itself. 


A  BLATANT  REPUBLICAN  ATTEMPT 
TO  DESTROY   THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA-RON  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RismcK]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  in- 
clude charts  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  begin 
with  this  question:  Do  not  most  of  our 
coUeagues  believe  that  our  Government 
should  be  working  to  eliminate  the  forces 
that  perpetuate  poverty  and  ignorance 
In  our  land,  conditions  which  breed 
misery  and  crime? 

Do  not  most  of  us  believe  that  our 
Oovemment  should  be  actively  working 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
available  to  all  American  schoolchil- 
dren? 

Obviously,  most  of  us  agree  with  these 
concepts.  And  so  do  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans.  We  all  believe 
that  In  America  today  there  should  be  no 
justiflcatlon  for  ignorance,  hopelessness 
or  despair. 

Yet,  such  basic  concepts  as  eliminating 
poverty  and  improving  the  quality  of 
American  education  are  under  heavy 
attack  from  our  Republican  colleagues. 
Many  programs  initiated  by  the  Johnson 
administration  face  a  serious  threat  this 
year,  and  are  being  challenged  by  a  well- 
organized  Republican  attempt  to  wipe 
out  the  progress  of  the  89th  Congress 
and  the  Great  Society. 

Last  week  I  spoke  about  Republican 
attempts  to  wreck  the  administration's 
war  against  poverty. 

Today.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
another  proposal  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  Republican  wrecking  crew.  This 
proposal  would  do  nothing  less  than 
destroy  the  landmark  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

Of  course,  the  Republicans  claim  they 
are  not  trying  to  destroy  anything.  They 
say  their  only  purpose  is  to  Improve 
existing  programs.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
if  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  on  the  Educa- 
tion Act  are  passed,  the  Republicans  will 
have  succeeded  In  killing  one  of  the  most 


Important  laws  enacted  by  an  American 
Congress  In  many  decades. 

The  Qule  amendment  Is  based  on  an 
old  Republican  operational  philosophy 
the  people  be  damned,  especially  thoae 
In  need,  whether  they  are  in  need  of  an 
education,  or  housing,  or  help,  it  !■ 
always  very  difficult  for  the  Republicans 
to  imderstand  how  anybody  could  need 
anjrthlng. 

We  have  learned  that  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education— particularly  for 
schoolchildren  who  are  economically  de- 
prived—we need  the  full  cooperation  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  educational 
agencies. 

Yet  the  Republican  proposal  would 
destroy  the  very  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  create 
The  Republicans  would  give  complete 
control  of  funds  to  the  States,  thus  de- 
priving local  school  districts  of  the  ability 
to  create  programs  responsive  to  local 
needs  and  local  conditions. 

The  Qule  amendment  cannot  stand  on 
Its  own  merits.  He  knows  it.  And  so 
he  is  trsrlng  to  prime  the  pump  of  a  de- 
structive program  with  money.  In  fact 
he  has  proposed  a  gigantic  piggy  bank 
to  dispense  funds  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  keys  to  educators  he  is  giving  the 
keys  to  hometown  politicians.  He  has 
drawn  up  a  phony  list  of  figures  which 
purportedly  demonstrates  that  most 
States  would  receive  less  money  under 
the  administration's  bill  than  under  his 
amendments. 

His  chart  contains  two  columns— the 
first  shows  what  States  would  receive 
under  his  proposal— a  total  of  $3  billion. 
The  second  column  shows  what  States 
would  receive  under  what  he  thinks  the 
Congress  would  appropriate  for  title  I, 
and  he  thinks  $1  billion  less  than  what 
the  administration  has  requested. 

In  other  words,  he  has  loaded  the  dice 
in  favor  of  his  own  bill— hoping  to  win 
support  from  our  colleagues  whom  he 
knows  would  not  otherwise  give  his  pro- 
posals a  second  glance. 

The  truth  Is  that  most  States  would 
receive  far  less  under  the  Qule  proposal. 
For  example,  my  own  State  of  New  Yoric 
would  receive  $122  million  less.  I  was  a 
little  more  than  curious,  after  seeing 
how  poorly  my  own  State  of  New  York 
fared,  to  see  how  Minnesota  would  make 
out.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
learned  that  Minnesota's  share  will  go 
from  $58.8  million  to  $61.3  million,  or  a 
gain  of  $2y2  million  under  the  gentle- 
man's proposal.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  know  what  magic  formula  produced 
these  differences.  I  also  could  wonder 
why  Georgia  would  lose  $30  million  un- 
der the  Qule  amendment  or  close  to 
30  percent;  and.  West  Virginia,  a  State 
that  has  been  doing  everything  possible 
to  help  Itself,  would  lose  $12  million,  or  25 
percent  loss  as  compared  to  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  I  can  understand  how  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  lose  $6  mil- 
lion or  50  percent  of  its  allocation  under 
the  committee  bUI,  for  after  all,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  does  not  have  anybody 
to  stand  up  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  his  meat  ax. 

Southern  and  border  States  as  a  group 
would  receive  $373  million  less.  Our 
great  industrial  States  like  Callfornlfl. 
Illinois,  and  New  Jersey  would  also  be 
big  losers. 
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As  a  New  Yoiit  Congressman.  I  could 
not  possibly  vote  for  this  proposal.  The 
educational  needs  of  the  Empire  State 
gre  no  different  from  those  of  most  other 
sections  of  the  Nation.  We  need  more 
money  to  build  new  schools:  we  need 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  our  underpaid 
teachers;  we  need  to  raise  the  level  of 
our  educational  competency.  We  can- 
not hope  to  achieve  these  goals  with  less 
money.  On  this  score  alone,  the  Qule 
amendment  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
education  in  New  York  State  now  and 
for  years  to  come. 

But  the  issues  involved  In  this  amend- 
ment transcend  any  concern  about  its 
effects  only  on  my  home  district  and 
State.  For  the  Republicans  want  noth- 
ing less  than  an  end  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's program  of  aid  to  American 
education.  This  Is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Qule  amendment. 

Consider  the  consequences  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  Republicans  would  earmark  only 
50  percent  of  funds  for  educationally 
deprived  children.  The  existing  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
sets  aside  75  percent  for  this  purpose. 

The  Republican  amendment  wipes 
out— yes,  completely  eliminates — special 
programs  for  migrant  workers  and  their 
families,  foster  children,  dependent  chil- 
dren overseas,  and  Indian  children.  It 
also  entirely  eliminates  the  promising 
Teacher  Corps  program  and  special  edu- 
cational programs  for  handicapped,  ne- 
glected, or  delinquent  children. 

The  R^ubllcan  bill  authorizes  no  re- 
quirements for  program  evaluation — the 
States  simply  get  the  money,  and  that 
Is  that.  There  are  no  legislative  safe- 
guards to  Insure  that  money  is  spent 
fairly  or  properly,  and  absolutely  no  con- 
cern for  our  goal  of  educational  equality 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  short,  where  Federal  programs  in 
education  insist  upon  adequate  scope  and 
quality  from  those  administering  the 
programs,  the  Republicans  blatantly  in- 
sist on  nothing.  How  Is  that  for  a  carte 
blanche  invitation  to  chaos?  Republi- 
cans cry  about  Federal  money  with 
strings  attached.  But  the  truth  is  that 
so-called  strings  really  mean  standards 
that  are  Imposed  upon  those  participat- 
ing in  Federal  programs. 

I  can  sum  up  the  Republican  proposal 
In  one  phrase:  They  would  take  from  the 
poor  and  give  to  the  rich.  It  la  a  very  old 
Republican  scheme. 

And  by  so  doing,  they  would  dash  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
participating  In  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful educational  programs  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  already  enriched  the  lives 
of  8.3  million  schoolchildren  In  nearly 
18,000  school  districts  in  every  State  In 
the  Union. 

Nearly  $i  billion  has  been  provided 
wr  Federal  educational  services  rang- 
mg  from  remedial  reading,  to  student 
Wid  parent  night  classes,  educational 
television,  and  bus  service  in  Isolated 
areas. 

This  program  began  only  after  we 
Jiad  Identified  the  greatest  needs  In  our 
**clety.    It  was  shaped  to  be  responsive 


to  those  needs.    And  It  is  doing  so  right 
today. 

Now.  I  ask  you — do  we  want  to  do  away 
with  such  a  vital  program? 

Do  we  want  to  stop  now?  Just  as  we 
have  begun  to  feel  the  Impact  across  the 
country? 

Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  where  we 
were  6  years  ago  when  the  Federal 
Government  looked  the  other  way  on 
educational  needs? 

Federal  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools  was  established  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only,  because  the  people 
needed  it  and  needed  It  badly. 

As  we  all  know,  most  of  the  money  to 
finance  education  is  raised  by  local  prop- 
perty  taxes.  This  type  of  taxation  was 
adequate  100  years  ago.  It  has  long  since 
outgrown  its  usefulness.  The  biggest 
share  of  this  inequitable  tax  system  falls 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  small  property 
owner  and  the  small  businessman.  The 
large  corporations  and  those  able  to  pay, 
contribute  virtually  nothing  under  our 
present  system.  Only  through  Federal 
aid  to  education  with  the  money  coming 
from  everybody's  income  tax,  equitably 
and  proportionately,  can  we  hope  to  raise 
the  great  sums  of  money  that  we  need 
today  and  the  even  far  greater  sums  that 
will  be  required  in  the  near  future.  If 
American  education  is  to  continue  to 
reshape  our  country  and  our  world,  it 
can  no  longer  depend  on  the  frail  base 
of  local  property  taxes  that  virtually 
exempt  those  most  capable  of  supporting 
it. 

I  can  tell  this  distinguished  body  that 
no  program  enacted  by  Congress  has 
meant  more  to  President  Johnson  and 
his  administration  than  this  program, 
and  I  can  further  assure  you  that  no  one 
Is  willing  to  fight  harder  against  these 
Republican  attempts  to  scuttle  this  great 
act  than  our  President  and  those  of  us 
who  believe  with  him  that  education  Is 
the  first  order  of  public  business  of  this 
administration's  domestic  policy. 

Who  are  these  Republicans  who  have 
suddenly  taken  a  great  interest  in  Amer- 
ican education? 

Where  were  they  in  1965  when  68  per- 
cent of  House  Republicans  voted  to  re- 
commit this  bill? 

Where  were  they  when  73  percent  of 
House  Republicans  voted  tigainst  final 
passage? 

Are  we  really  to  believe  that  these 
Republicans  are  now  suddenly  interested 
In  or  committed  to  improving  the  quality 
of  our  education  in  this  country? 

Let  us  look  at  the  voting  record  of  the 
man  who  says  he  is  the  greatest  friend 
that  American  education  has,  the  author 
of  the  block  grant  substitute  bill,  the 
distinguished  and  capable  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

In  1960,  the  gentleman  voted  against 
a  $1,300,000,000  public  school  construc- 
tion bill,  to  be  administered  by  the 
States  under  their  own  plans. 

In  1961,  he  voted  against  a  $325  mil- 
lion emergency  school  construction  pro- 
gram and  a  continuation  of  the  student 
loan  program  of  NDEA  and  the  feder- 
ally impacted  areas  program. 

In  1963,  this  "great  friend  of  educa- 
tion" voted  against  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act. 

In  December  of  1963,  the  gentleman 
voted  to  recommit  the  Vocational  Educa- 


tion Act  and  voted  against  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  this  ground- 
breaking legislation. 

In  1964,  he  voted  twice  to  kill  support 
for  urban  public  library  services  and  for 
library  construction  assistance.  In  1965, 
education's  friend  said  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  Republican  colleagues  voted 
to  recommit  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Eklucation  Act  and  against  final  pas- 
sage of  this  act  which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  system  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Again  In  1965,  this  self-proclaimed 
champion  of  Federal  swslstance  voted 
twice  to  kill  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

With  friends  like  this,  those  American 
children  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  a 
decent  education,  need  no  enemies.  I 
submit,  that  on  the  basis  of  this  gentle- 
man's previous  voting  record  on  educa- 
tion bills,  it  is  about  as  wise  to  follow  his 
suggestions  as  to  send  your  kid  sister 
out  for  a  walk  with  Jack-the-Ripper. 
I,  for  one,  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  ex- 
plain to  me  when  his  great  conversion  In 
favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education  took 
place.  When  did  Dr.  Jekyll  suddenly 
turn  Into  Mr.  Hyde  ?  What  strange  brew 
or  vapors  have  caused  the  distinguished 
gentleman  to  be  transformed  into  a  de- 
voted, dedicated  friend  of  American 
education?  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
could  share  this  most  essential  formula 
that  made  his  conversion  so  that  we 
could  use  it  on  some  of  his  Republican 
colleagues  who,  while  insisting  they  are 
friends  of  American  children  and  the 
cause  of  better  education,  try  to  prove 
it  by  voUng  against  the  legislation  that 
will  provide  the  one  essential  Ingredient 
for  better  education — money. 

The  Qule  bill  is  unjust  and  immoral. 
It  would  do  little  for  those  who  need  help 
most.  In  States  where  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  rampant.  Federal  standards  pro- 
vide the  only  chance  for  fairness  to  Negro 
students.  There  are  no  such  standards 
In  the  Republican  bill.  They  have 
planned  it  that  way. 

I  call  It  unjust  and  Immoral  for  still 
another  reason.  The  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  and  his  Republican  colleagues 
know  that  for  decades  Congress  and  vari- 
ous administrations  have  struggled  to 
find  a  formula  that  would  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  still  maintain 
the  traditional  separation  of  church  and 
state.  They  know  full  well  that  If  the 
formula  that  was  so  carefully  worked  out 
to  provide  aid  to  both  public  and  private 
schools  Is  upset,  all  Federal  aid  runs  the 
risk  of  being  declared  unconstltutlonaL 
By  maintaining  the  standards  of  the 
present  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  by  providing  aid  to  the  stu- 
dent and  not  to  the  school,  we  have  found 
a  fair  and  equitable  solution  to  a  most 
difficult  problem.  I  know  of  no  surer 
way  of  killing  this  whole  program  than 
to  upset  the  balance  and  open  It  up  to 
charges  of  unconstitutionality. 

This  is  a  struggle  between  those  who 
believe  in  progress  for  all  of  the  people 
and  those  who  do  not.  I  know  that  there 
are  frustrations  in  dealing  with  a  bu- 
reaucracy. I  know  that  some  school  ad- 
ministrators are  minor  and  can  be  over- 
come. 
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The  real  issue  Is  this;  We  have  a  good 
and  sound  educational  program  that 
works  and  works  well.  The  89th  Con- 
gress passed  this  law  with  high  hopes. 
And  President  Johnson  signed  this  law 
with  pride  of  accomplishment. 

Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  89th 
Congress  know  full  well  that  if  we  had 
listened  to  the  Republican  voices  of 
"doom"  and  "gloom"  and  "it  can't  be 
done,"  that  the  89th  would  never  have 
been  known  as  the  Congress  of  accom- 
plishment. President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration, in  partnership  with  the  school 
boards  and  administrators  and  teachers 
and  students  proved  it  could  be  done.  It 
will  be  up  to  us  to  see  that  this  great 
concept  continues  to  grow  and  flourish. 

I  think  we  are  making  progress,  how- 
ever. In  the  past.  Republicans  would 
simply  vote  against  legislation  aimed  at 
educational  advancement  and  would 
openly  admit  they  were  against  these 
measures.  Now,  at  least,  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  camouflage  their  opposition 
and  to  make  it  appear  as  though  they 
are  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
But  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  neither  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
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gulshed  body  nor  the  great  American 
public  will  be  misled  for  long  by  this 
modem  legislative  version  of  the  old 
shell  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week  the  dis- 
tinguished Commissioner  of  the  OflBce  of 
Education,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, spoke  out  against  this  Republican 
proposal.  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Commissioner  Howe  and 
Chairman  Perkins: 

Chairman    Ptekins    Replies:   "Quie  Offers 
Phont  Figures  to  Garner  Votes" 

Representative  Qule.  In  Introducing  his 
third  subsUtute  to  UM.  7819.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1987  (the  bin  to  extend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  of  1965),  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  April  20.  1987.  a  table 
purporting  to  show  the  comparative  distribu- 
tion of  fimds  among  states  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  as  now 
constituted  and  under  his  proposed  amend- 
ment. According  to  Mr.  Qule.  all  States  ex- 
cept New  York  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  benefit  from  the  block  grants  pro- 
poeed  by  the  Qule  substitute.  However,  the 
claim  of  Increases  reflected  In  Mr.  Qule's 
Uble  la  utterly  false. 


The  major  fallacy  In  Rep.  Qule's  statlitlcs 
Is  that  he  compares  authorization  for  the 
block-grant  substitute  with  what  he  imaglnw 
the  Administration  will  request  In  appm 
prtatlons  for  fiscal  year  1969.  No  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1969  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  until  January  1968,  and  no  one  now 
knows  how  much  money  will  be  requested 
An  honest  comparison  of  Eimounts  State* 
woiUd  receive  under  two  alternative  propo- 
sals should  compare  like  with  like,  authoriza- 
tion with  authorization. 

The  attached  table  compares  authortza- 
tlons  under  the  Qule  substitute  with  author- 
izations under  the  four  Utles  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  It 
would  replace. 

Several  things  are  clear  from  this  table 
First,  the  es  billion  lump-sum  figure  In  the 
Qule  substitute  Is  actually  a  substantial  de- 
crease In  Federal  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education — a  cut  of  $281.6 
mllUon  from  the  existing  authorization! 

Second,  26  States  would  receive  subetan- 
tlaUy  less  money  under  the  Qule  substitute 
than  they  would  receive  under  ESEA.  (The 
Department  of  Defense  Overseas  Schools  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Schools  would 
be  excluded  altogether.)  The  States  thiu 
hurt  include  all  the  Southern  and  border 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Maryland  and 
some  of  our  Nation's  biggest  and  most  pop- 
ulous States-New  York,  California,  IllinoU 


Comparison  of  authoriiationa  under  H.R.  7819  as  approved  by  the  House  CommilUe  on  PH,.<-nt,,.„       j   r    i  _,        . 


U.S.  and  ouUyinc  areas. 


Committee 
bill 


Qnie  bill 


$3,281,407,883 


>S3, 000, 000, 000 


60  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Aiitau 

Arkansas 

CaiUomia. 

Colondo 

Connecticat... 

Delaware 

Florida 

OeofKia ... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUlnoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachoaetta.. 

Michigan. 

MtmwsoU 


3,188,470.325 


2,010,000.000 


106,719,787 

6.407.806 

26,664,306 

66,786,876 

208,886,876 
26,S14.4SB  I 
26,705,283 
6,807,338  I 
94.340,862  I 

118.208.361 

S.  308. 789 

10.360,644 

127.666,406 
86.880,401 
44,788,360 
80,080,487 
87, 480. 613 
97.811,854 
14,  «43, 927 
43, 129,  420 
49,  776,  Offi 
95,459,041 
58.886.056 
90. 629. 772 
72.836.424 


74,064,127 

4,118,410 

30.283,668 

39.088.258 
206,119,222 
31, 768, 327 
28,008,060 
6,800,386 
88,607,072 
88,063,660 
11.671,047 
14,094,094 
119,475,294 
76,079,751 
44,191,479 
35, 134, 280 
62, 954,  095 
78.535,534 
17,471,949 
50.996.602 
60.738,670 
132.500.268 
61.379,507 
52, 013, 966 
64,100,626 


Net  gain  or 

loss  (col.  3 

minus  col.  1) 


8281,487,883 


288,470,826 


31,736.640 
1,364.186 
4.010,868 

26,608,617 
2,736,464 
4.863,888 
1.303.676 
606.064 
5.761.800 

30,144,711 
3.363.178 
3.733,460 
8.101.201 

20.100,860 

606,871 

6.044.782 

24. 536. 618 

10,276,120 
2,828.022 
7.867.172 

10.062,614 

37,040,627 
2.613,461 

47.616,806 
8,734,800 


Committee 
bill 


60  States  and  etc.— Continued 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada '.."S, 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey .11" 

New  Mexico 

New  York M 

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma I 

Oregon "ri"""' 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  ' 

South  Dakota ['.", 

Tennessee """* 

Texas 

Utah ly.'.ll 

Vermoot 

Virginia .'"" 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin II 

Wyoming 

District  of 


r  Columbia IIH 


OuUyIng 


>  Estimated  authorizations  based  on: 

Title  I,  estimated  5  to  17  population;  low-income  factor,  $3,000  per  annum-  AFDC 
1066;  estimated  ADA  handicapped  children  (January  1067);  estimated  mlgratorv 
children  ot  migratory  worlters  (FTE  1965);  juvenile  delinquents  (January  1987)- 
dependent  and  neglected  children  (January  1967);  estimated  children  5  to  17  In  foster 
homes  supported  by  public  funds  (January  19fi7)  and  50  percent  8tate  or  .National 
averaffe  estimated  CE  per  pupil  In  ADA  1968-67  (eicept  migratory  children)  Esti- 
mated authorizations  for  administration  are  1  percent  of  esttaiated  authoriiatlon  for 
programs  or  $150,000.  whichever  is  greater.  Amount  for  outlying  areas  esthnsted  at 
2>ipereent  80  States  and  District  of  Columbia  amount. 

Title  11,  estimated  distribution  of  $150,000,000  to  the  M  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  basis  of  total  public  and  estimated  nonpublic  K-12  enrolbnent  fall  1966 
Amount  for  outlying  areas  estimated  at  3  percent  of  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia 
amount. 

Title  m,  estimated  distribution  of  «600.000,000  to  the  50  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  a  basic  allotment  of  $200,000  and  the  balance  distributed  60  percent  on  the  basis 


$11,182,681 

23,072,816 

4,197,614 

6,7(12,289 

70, 762, 078 

22.277,154 

286,213,671 

160.361,444 
14,648,447 

110,028,036 
47.098.215 
23.840.537 

141.557.13i 
11.007.377 
89,785.037 
16,517,657 

103.901,688 

222.871.660 
10, 975,  409 
6,627,603 
89,751,592 
32.680,281 
48,384,002 
82.167,300 
8,381,887 
12,992.076 

82.997.668 


Qoiebill 


Xet  gain  or 

loss  (col.  2 

minus  col.  1) 


$13,277,485 
28, 124, 793 
4, 606.  765 
10,254,911 
70, 062,  0O5 
23,384,655 

164,300,713 

100,797,585 
13,340,319 

160.489,128 
40. 686. 881 
29.127.896 

167,773,688 
11,211,904 
56,841.569 
14. 122, 708 
74,  748,  791 

198,291,363 

21,925,807 

7.260.951 

77,159,025 

43, 028, 933 

36.  279.  296 

67.615,259 

5.899.625 

6,734.337 


90,000,000 


$2,lli8» 

51,977 

308,251 

3,492,822 

710,  (TJ 

1,107.(01 

121, 903, »» 

49.S63.8W 

1.308.138 

48,  S«0,  IK 

7.41l.<34 

5,778,30) 

16.2ie.SM 

114.577 

32,8a3.47S 

2,ae4,»tt 

29.152,897 

24,980,297 

10,990,308 

633,348 

12,502,887 

10, 448.(52 

12,10i.7W 

15, 457,  MO 

518.238 

«,257.7» 


7.0(0.441 


Mldent  !j^Dil?lin'"}!,r^rVSJi°°-/"'''  '•  ><*«■  ""<«  »  P«™»>t  »"  '"e  basis  of  total 
M  &3^g'ilSri-c?7ciaa^SJSl  ""  °""^'"«  ^  •*'"''*'  »'  '  P*"*"' " 

the^alnd^^S' ^'^"nii,*???''**?  °'>"'«  l**'"""  wItVheld  for  outlying  areas  and 
eo^S^nnni  »^h'?J^'2?"  '^'^1''."iiSlL*)  *^  P*"=«"t  ($18,659,200)  among  the  .States  ifl 

J^^s^^^  bif«n.''«"i',«"H?,'  »i«»-«».<»0  With  3  perx^nt  r«erved  for  the  outlylai 
19«^VDFA  tiw^.nf  ^V?'**  ??.'*■*  ''*"»  °'  ^^^  State  products  of  (1)  fiscal  year 
aeMSto  iTI^hilrt  fnr^^7  ^^  '!■^'^^  "^  ^"^  °°  tot*'  personal  Income  per  school- 
6»4  oeSint  and  5  1^^'^*."?  ^^  *"*>  allotment  ratio  llmlU  of  33)4  pircent  and 
oew  percent,  and  (2)  estimated  6  to  17  populations,  July  1, 1966. 


New  Jersey,  and  Texas,  for  example.  It  Is 
precisely  these  States — States  with  low  per- 
pupll  expenditures  for  education  or  States 
with  the  largest  numbers  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  enrolled  In  school— 
which  need  Federal  assistance  the  most. 

WHAT'S  WBONO  WITH  QT7IX  STTBS'mUTt 

I.  Procedurally,  not  considered  by  the 
Oommltee.  No  bearings  held.  Don't  know 
what's  In  the  bUl.  The  April  20  Qule  blU  is 
the  third  version  introduced  this  month! 
Unlike  the  present  ES2A.  the  Qule  bill  is  not 
supported  by  the  world  of  education. 


n.  Administratively,  It  would  throw  Amer- 
ican education  Into  chaos.  It  would  change 
all  the  ground  rules  and  upset  the  patterns 
of  successful  Innovation  and  service  begun 
In  the  past  2  years. 

m.  It  would  launch  a  new  Holy  War.  rein- 
troducing the  bitter  dlvUlvenees  of  the 
chmrch-state  Issue.  Disadvantaged  private 
school  students,  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
participating  In  many  local  public  school 
programs,  would  be  excluded  under  the  Qule 
plan  If  administered  by  many  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 


rv.  Formula  of  Qule  bill  takes  from  th* 
poorer  States  and  gives  to  the  wealthier.  (R 
woxild  reduce  the  authonzatlons  for  18 
Southern  and  border  States  by  $373  mllUoa. 
It  would  also  cut  New  York,  CallfOToU. 
nilnoU,  and  New  Jersey  by  9134  mUUon) 
Proposed  formula  change  Is  contradictory  to 
last  Qule  amendment  (<4  the  national  aver- 
age per  pupil  expendltiire)  which  was  de- 
signed to  help  poorer  States. 

V.  Many  States  are  not  yet  ready  to  handle 
the  entire  Job.    State  departments  of  educs- 
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tlon    are    being    strengthened,    but    only 
gradually. 

VI.  The  Qule  bill  sets  aside  60  percent  of 
all  funds  for  the  educatloiuUly  deprived, 
while  the  ESEA  earmarks  75  percent  for  this 
critical  national  purpose.  The  Qule  bill 
has  no  guarantee  that  cities  will  not  suffer 
from  discrimination  In  the  distribution  of 
funds.  The  strength  of  the  present  ESEA 
Is  that  the  Congress,  not  Oovsmors  or  the 
State  departments  of  education,  guarantees 
that  certain  essential  Jobs  will  be  done 
which  were  formerly  neglected  by  the  States. 

VII.  No  local  school  district  would  know  Its 
entitlement  under  the  Qule  bill,  unlike  ESEA 
which  establishes  definite  entitlements  for 
each  county  and,  through  the  States,  for 
each  local  school  district. 

vni.  The  Qule  substitute  would  wipe  out 
programs  for  specified  beneficiaries  of  the 
present  ESEA:  children  of  migrant  workers, 
foster  children,  children  in  the  Department 
of  Defense's  Overseas  Schools,  Department  of 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Schools. 
It  would  also  delete  provisions  for  success- 
fully operating  programs:  Teacher  Corps, 
special  education  for  children  In  State  Insti- 
tutions for  the  handicapped,  neglected  at 
delinquent,  etc. 

COMPARISON   or  AirrBORIZATION'8   tnfDXK   COM- 
MrTTEEBm,  (HJI.  TSIO)  AND  Qun  BTTBamrnT 

Fiscal  year  1968;  no  change. 

Fiscal  year  1960;  losses  as  follows,  com- 
pared to  the  committee  bill : 

In  miUtofw 

Alabama   —$33 

Arkansas    .„ — -____».i..__„     27 

Florida    '    _  q 

Georgia I„ _8i 

Kentucky  ;.„ _24 

Louisiana .._.___ L_ —22 

Mississippi   r _4g 

Missouri    £' _  4 

North    Carolina rr _^ 


In  millions 

Oklahoma -»5 

South    Candlna —31 

-28 
—27 
-22 
-12 
-  6 


Teimessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia- 

District  of  Columbia. 

16  Southern  and  border  States —373 

(Overall,  the  Qule  substitute  slashes  the 
authorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  by  $281  million,  to  a 
total  of  $3  billion.  As  noted  above,  sub- 
stantially more  than  this  overall  cut — or  $373 
million — Is  attributed  to  reductions  in  the 
entitlements  of  16  Southern  and  border 
States. ) 

HIGHLIGECTS  OF  THI  ELEIUNTABT  AND  SXCOKO- 
AET  ZI>t7CATIOM  AMXI^OMKNTS  OF  1907,  AS 
BEPOBTKD  (HJt.  7819)  BT  BOUSX  COMMITTXS 
ON   XOUCATION   AND   LABOB 

I.  ^leTTientary  oTid  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  19$S  (PXi.  89-10). 

Entire  act  extended  one  year  through  FY 
1969. 

■nUe  I — Opportunity  for  Distulvantaged 
Children:  $2.4  bUUon  authorlaed  for  FY  1968; 
formula  used  In  FY  1967  ($2000  lorw-lnoome 
factor,  ^  State  average  expenditure  per 
pupil)  Is  continued  In  effect  until  new 
formula  ($3000,  Yi  SUte  or  ^  National  aver- 
age) la  fiUly  funded  by  appropriations. 

Title  n — Library  Resources  and  Textbooks: 
$154.4  million  authorized  for  FY  1968;  No 
major  amendments. 

Title  in — Supplementary  Centers  and 
Services:  $61S  million  authorized  for  FY  1968; 
No  major  amendments. 

■ntle  rv— Bescorc/i  (Cooperative  Research 
Act) :  No  amendments. 

Title  V — Strengthening  State  Departments 
of  Education:  $45.6  million  authorized  for 
FY  1968;  New  $19.5  million  program  for  com- 


prehensive educational  planning  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Title  VI— Education  of  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren: $164.5  minion  authorized  for  FY  1968; 
New  $7.6  million  program  for  Regional  Cen- 
ters to  diagnose  and  treat  handlcai^Md  chil- 
dren's educational  problems. 

n.  Teacher  Corps. 

$21  million  authorized  for  FY  1968  few  pay- 
ment of  Corpsmen's  salaries;  Extension  of 
Teacher  Corps  for  two  years  through  FY 
1969;  Authorization  of  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts to  employ  Teacher  Corps  teams  (Pro- 
visions for  recruitment,  selection  and  higher 
education  training  now  pending  In  higher 
education  subcommittee) . 

in.  Federally  Affected  Areas  (PX.  815  and 
Pi.  874) . 

Both  laws  extended  one  year  for  school 
construction  and  for  maintenance  and  oper- 
ations. 

DimATION    or    AND    AUTHORIZATIONS   FOB 
FKOOXAMS 

Sec.  301.— Paragraph  (a)  extends  tlUe  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  (title  n,  PubUc  Law  81-874)  to 
June  30,  1969. 

Paragraph  (b)  extends  title  n  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  June  30,  1969,  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  such  title. 

Paragraph  (c)  extends  title  III  of  ESEA 
to  June  30,  1969,  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $500  mllUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  such  title. 

Paragraph  (d)  extends  part  A  of  title  VI 
to  June  30,  1969,  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $160  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  such  part. 

Paragraph  (e)  extends  the  dissemination 
of  Information  provision  of  title  vn  of  ESEA 
to  June  30,  1969,  and  authorizes  $2  million 
for  such  provision  t<x  fiscal  year  1969. 


Est, mated  marimum  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  titles  I,  II,  III,  V,  pi.  A,  V,  pi.  B,  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Ad  of  1965 


I'nited  States  and  outlying  areas. 


50  States  and  District  of  Colombia. 


s'."i"i;;ri;riii""i;i"it!"""ii" 


-4^ 


Alabama 

Alaska 

.\riiona 

Arkansas. „ 

CaUfornla 4., 

Colorado t:::::::::::::::: 

Connecticut 

I'elaware ... 

Florida....  """ 

Ueorgla... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 1, 

Indiana '.'.'."'.'."'.'.'."li 

Iowa ....limilll^njl" 

Kansas 1™"™"" '~ 

Kentucky...  """."""J" I 

Louisiana .'  J" 

Maine..  ;"'' 

Maryland .'.V.V.V.'.V.'.V.V.V.V.'.  V 

■Ma^achusetts 

Michigan "J" 

Minnesota '.'.'.".'.'. 

.M  ississi  ppi .V.V..V.V. 

Missouri .V.  y.'.'.ll'." 

Montana .....  ----- 

Nebraska '.'."'."'. ". 

Nevada „ 

New  Hampshlre..-"r..™Iir." 

NewJeiaey ._  . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

•North  Dakota    . 

Ohio  


.1, 


— k 


Oklahoma. 

Oregon """ 

Pennsylvania..... '.. 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolhia ''".'. 

•■^outh  Dakota I 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah !;iii""";;i 

Vermont.. """" 

Virginia '".'.'.'.'.'.'"".'. 


Total 

estimated 

•uthorizatlon 


$3. 319, 637. 720 


Estimated 

authorization: 

title  I 


$2. 442, 337, 720 


8, 236, 083, 891 


106,800,302 

5,646,462 

26,002,094 

64,657,197 

215,048,083 

27,682,000 

27,080t648 

7, 110, 867 

04,866,036 

117,088,122 
8,736,667 
10,607,127 

131, 519, 936 
68,154,845 
46. 636. 270 
30,037,807 
86,688,004 
06. 040. 872 
16,023.043 
44.427.623 
62.435.785 
09,304,613 
60,746.091 
07, 421. 102 
73.662,460 
11,438,429 
23. 469. 142 
i  381,  534 
7, 135. 896 
73,290.856 
22. 420. 150 

288,255,819 

148,452,766 
14,731,861 

115,703,689 
48,169.820 
24,144.363 

145.879.860 
11.486.816 
88,306.764 
16,542,400 

102, 867. 701 

222, 781, 192 

11, 603, 277 

6,801,378 

89, 859, 088 


2,382,709,801 


89,289,808 

3,  773, 026 

18,  523,  773 

56,  825.  587 

138, 130, 306 

18.  426,  286 

15.  785, 810 

4, 348, 418 

71.  040.  924 
97,369,339 

4.934,866 
6.948,650 
86,680,633 
36.306.622 
32.929.023 
20,728.355 

72,  408. 151 
80. 268, 352 
10. 182, 772 
28.728,876 
29,  776, 412 
61.  576. 074 
43,268.972 
86,270.962 
54,347.983 

7.691,331 

16, 635. 971 

2, 041, 776 

3,  728, 917 

45,  439.  457 

16,994.388 

216,532,645 

126, 329, 326 

11,205,420 

70,  732, 588 

37,252.388 

15,289,755 

97,  439.  456 

7,245,338 

76, 158, 304 

12,831,195 

85, 974, 496 

176, 179, 204 

6, 282, 663 

4,442,660 

70, 649, 173 


Estimated 

authorization: 

tiUell 


$164, 600, 000 


Estimated     I     Estimated 
authorization:     authorization: 
Utle  III  title  rv,  pt.  A 


S516, 000, 000 


u  675, 000 


150, 000, 000  600^  000, 000 


37,001,600 


2,731,113 

193,035 
1,283,305 
1,399,317 
14,  448.  594 
1,  647. 186 
2,171,080 

403.210 
4,006,585 
3, 324, 106 

698,700 

666,916 
8,288,828 
3,025,000 
2,245.666 
1,727,053 
2,332,424 
2, 950. 410 

785.055 
2. 837, 887 
4, 127, 343 
7, 185, 401 
3, 071. 862 
1.812,389 
3.468,884 

575, 773 
1,151,397 

338,013 

518.668 
i  991, 262 

906.126 
12,619,222 
3,  634. 274 

513.039 
8,305,644 
1,871.569 
1,543,745 
8. 688. 249 

658,410 
1,987,356 

584.748 
2, 740. 727 
8,229.062 

899,995 

322,578 
3,209,063 


9,322,523  ; 

914,603  I 

4,335,875  ' 

5.111,898  I 

46,170,314 
6,220,772 
7.  205. 237  ' 
1,  496, 940  I 

14.476,412 

11.583.035 
2,062,233 
2,035,852 

26,696,694  1 

12.717,065  1 
7,187,724  ' 
5,896,633 
8,324,472 
8^680.588 
2,686,388 
0,246,027 

13.313,389 

21.942,477 
9,452,865 
6,390,085 

11.309,004 
2,043.590 
3,880,683 
1. 287. 283 
1.883,219 

16,832,124 
2.985.231 

43, 757, 264 

12,046,483 
1.016,461 

26,480.206 
6. 267. 144 
5.008,310 

28.754.146 
2.360,343 
6,096.344 
1.092,717 
0,063,066 

27.622.982 
2,930,566 
1, 224, 879 

11,448,239 


768,217 
329,765 
499.686 
535.452 

2,699.036 
560.550 
612,511 
356,783 
962,850 
864.379 
384,833 
389,449 

1, 437.  739 
907,278 
633.341 
569.684 
653,607 
730,720 
414,624 
715.020 
869,362 

1, 361, 554 
738.371 
603,860 
806,344 
385,992 
465,661 
364,161 
367.887 
997.636 
440,172 

2, 013. 174 
922,471 
375, 213 

1,522,642 
613,329 
847,762 

1.465,340 
381,614 
636.574 
385.927 
769.056 

1,661,043 
451.406 
343.634 
827.062 


Estimated 

authorization: 

tide  V,  pt.  B 


$14, 623, 000 


14,332,500 


Estimated 
authorization: 
tiUe  VI 


$154,500,000 


150,000,000 


267,103 
124,269 
182,302 
196,544 
929,050 
198,899 
237,993 
134,782 
380,610 
307,283 
143,917 
143,163 
584,609 
329,539 
234,798 
212,167 
263,214 
270,387 
166,166 
260,233 
350,307 
481,481 
270,476 
21i874 
311, 745 
143,607 
177,165 
131.670 
142,276 
413,320 
167,408 
915.871 
331.403 
141,344 
566,869 
221.042 
198. 410 
626,410 
161,940 
225,568 
142,852 
283,266 
682,390 
166,520 
130,339 
306,660 


3,041,638 

211,784 
1, 107, 153 
1.586.399 
12,770,783 
1, 519, 407 
1,967,917 

370,704 
3, 021, 655 
3,635,000 

602,006 

623,008 
7,880,483 
3,080,332 
2,306,728 
1. 803. 016 
2, 716. 326 
3,040.460 

820,094 
3,680,681 
3,008,072 
6,757,826 
2,943,665 
2,128,932 
3,418,499 

598,136 
1.158,275 

228,631 

496,039 
4,617,087 

936,828 

12,417,659 

4.288,809 

681,384 
8,005,750 
1.954,358 
1.486.381 
8,906,280 

680,181 
2,300.618 

604.961 
3. 166, 199 
8,616,611 

882,128 

3(7,888 
3,616,981 
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EBtitnaUd  maximum  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  titles  1   11,  111  V,  pt.  A,  V,  pt.  B,  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1966 — Continued  «««n» 


M  States  and  District  at  Colnmbb— Continued 

Waabingbm 

WestVfrglnia-. 

WlKosuIn ., . . , -_-., 

Wyoming .„„.. „, 

District  0/  Columbia .. 

OaUTtng  areas .„ „„„._. 


Total 

estimated 

autborization 


134, 047, 671 
48.  lao.  281 
S3,8M,634 

s,fi6e,  ie» 

13, 121, 612 


M,WI,829 


Estimated 

aathorixatton: 

Utlel 


«20,4M,W4 

39,588,127 

36,  on,  746 

3. 4«2, 816 

9,461,206 

69,637,829 


Estimated 

autboilxation: 

UtleU 


W2, 488,  750 

i.x.'C.eas 

3,  632, 161 
269,264 
621,989 

4,600,000 


Estimated 

autborlz^lon: 

title  ni 


$7,748,432 
4,840,006 

10,8M,678 
1,002.786 
2,060.886 

16,000,000 


Paragraph  (f)  extends  tlie  temporary  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  81-615  to  June  30,  1968. 

Paragraph  (g)  extends  the  temporary  pro- 
visions ol  Public  Law  81-874  to  June  30,  1968. 

WHY  A  TBACHZB  COSPST 

"Hie  schools  arent  reaching  the  slum  kids, 
or  kids  in  poor  rural  areas.  When  the 
schools  fall,  so  do  the  kids.  They  are  tb« 
ones  who  commit  the  crimes,  wind  up  on 
welfare,  are  the  dropouts  from  society.  And 
the  universities  arent  training  teachers  who 
want  to  take  on  these  Jobs. 

Local  school  systems  and  iinlverslties  are 
now  getting  together  to  work  out  their  own 
solutions,  to  develop  Teach^  Corps  pro- 
g^rams  that  must  have  state  approval.  As 
Dr.  Sam  Splnks  of  the  Hattlesburg.  Missis- 
sippi Public  Schools  says,  "We  have  complete 
control  of  the  program  from  the  selection  of 
personnel  to  defining  and  assigning  duties 
and  responsibilities."  The  Job  Is  part  in  the 
schools  and  part  In  the  community,  an  ef- 
fort to  get  sl\im  parents  to  give  more  help  to 
their  own  kids. 

There  are  1200  Corps  members  now.  The 
$12,500,000  PT  supplemental  will  pay  tuition 
for  present  Corps  members,  enroll  and  train 
3,500  more.  The  $36,000,000  requested  for 
FY  68  (21.000,000  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  and  15,000,000  In  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act)  will  pay  second  year  costs  of  the 
2,500  Corps  members  and  train  3.000  In  the 
Slimmer  of  1968. 

Experienced  teachers,  selected  by  the 
scho<d  systems,  serve  as  team  leaders  for 
foxir  to  eight  college  graduates  who  work  two 
years  In  the  schools  as  Intern  teachers.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  enrolled  In  a  local 
university.  In  two  years  they  complete  a 
Master's  Degree  program  that  prepares  thfim 
for  work  In  their  tough  schools. 

Recruiting  is  a  series  of  local  efforts  backed 
up  by  national  publicity.  Applicants  are 
screened  by  the  Teacher  Corps  for  legal  and 
minimum  requirements,  then  selected  by  the 
school  systems  and  universities. 

The  program  works.  It's  at  work  In  20  of 
the  25  major  cities  and  In  rural  communi- 
ties In  Appalacbla,  the  Ozarks,  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, In  Mexican-American  communi- 
ties and  Migrant  areas.  The  NEA  polled  the 
superintendents  and  principalis.  Seventy- 
five  percent  said  it's  doing  a  better  Job  In 
their  schools,  that  It's  a  better  way  to  train 
teachers.  They  want  three  times  the  num- 
ber they  have.  And  hundreds  of  other  scho<d 
systems  have  asked  for  Corpsmen.  The  uni- 
versities have  developed  programs  that  not 
only  work  for  Teacher  Corps  but  will  serve 
regular  students  In  education. 

The  Interns  will  receive  less  pay  than 
students  on  a  graduate  fellowship.  They 
seek  a  tough  Job  in  the  schools  that  most 
need  help.  And  most  will  stick.  Far  more 
persons  In  graduate  teaching  programs  stay 
In  the  schools  than  do  regular  teacher 
graduates. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  mostly  a  program  to 
get  tetichers  who  can  help  kids  decide  early 
that  they  can  make  It  on  their  own.  As  one 
In  the  Dade  County  program  said,  "I  like  It 
In  that  class.    I'm  smart  In  there." 


Estimated 
authorization: 
UUo  IV.  pt.  A 


t«95.023 
619, 612 
767, 679 
342,116 
374,721 

773.500 


Estimated 
authorization: 
tlUe  V,  pt.  B 


1244,330 
192,962 
296.135 

127,056 
148,000 

292,600 


Estimated 

authorization- 

title  VI 


t2, 407,4a 

».e72,8»« 

3.331,M« 

.iB2,144 

834.788 

4,  no,  on 


COIUUSSIONTR     HOWX     STATEMENT     ON     QUTE 

StJBsrmJTE,  H.R.  8983 
The  proposed  substitute  for  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966 


raises  serious  questions  about  the  continuity 
of  major  reforms  in  education  launched  by 
the  Congress  two  years  ago. 

The  key  provision  of  the  substitute  Is  a 
system  of  "block"  grants  to  States,  starting 
in  Fiscal  Year  1969  with  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $3  billion— about  $300  million  less 
than  authorized  by  present  legislation. 
States  could  use  block  grants  for  eight  list- 
ed categories  of  expenditure  except  that  50 
percent  of  the  funds  must  be  used  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  and  7  percent 
for  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  equip- 
ment. Funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  school 
children  and  relative  Income  per  child. 

I  regard  this  proposal  as  a  backward  step. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why: 

Our  analysis  of  the  Qule  formula  shows 
that  funds  would  be  taken  frwn  the  poorer 
States  and  given  to  the  wealthier.  In  the 
16  Southern  and  border  States,  authoriza- 
tions would  be  reduced  by  $373  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1969. 

Some  of  the  States  with  the  largest  con- 
centrations of  disadvantaged  children  wotild 
also  lose  authorized  funds  in  Fiscal  Year 
1969.  For  example.  New  York,  California, 
and  Illinois  would  lose  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $133  mUllon. 

Disadvantaged  private  school  students,  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  participation  In 
many  local  public  school  programs,  would 
not  have  the  same  guarantees  of  eligibility 
under  the  Qule  plan.  Jeopardy  to  their  par- 
ticipation could  shatter  the  emergent  spirit 
of  good  will  and  cooperation  now  developing 
between  public  and  private  school  educators 
under  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  Qule  bill  seta  aside  a  minimum  of  50 
percent  of  all  funds  for  the  educationally 
deprived  starting  In  fiscal  1969.  Under  the 
Administration  bill  for  FY  1969,  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  authorization  is  allocated 
for  these  children  tinder  Title  I — $2.6  bUUon, 
compared  to  the  $1.5  billion  called  for  by 
the  Qule  proposal.  This  watering  down  of 
our  commitment  to  the  least  fortunate  pupils 
Is  a  step  backward. 

The  substitute  falls  to  guarantee  special 
programs  for  children  of  migratory  workers 
or  children  enrolled  In  Indian  schools.  These 
are  two  of  the  Nation's  neediest  groups  of 
children.  We  have  Jtist  begun  to  overcome 
the  grave  deficiencies  of  the  education  these 
children  have  been  getting. 

The  proposal  Is  damaging  administratively 
to  local  school  districts  because  they  would 
not  know  their  entitlements  as  they  do  under 
ESEA,  which  establishes  definite  entitlement* 
for  each  county  and — through  the  States — 
for  each  local  school  district. 

The  Qule  substitute  would  delete  specific 
provisions  for  programs  that  are  operating 
successfully  and  deserve  to  live — among 
them,  the  Teacher  Corps  and  special  educa- 
tion programs  for  children  in  State  Institu- 
tions for  the  handicapped,  neglected,  and  de- 
linquent, and  children  In  foster  homes. 

There  Is  no  requirement  for  evaluation  of 
on-going  programs  by  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  The  Congress  would  have 
no  way  of  knowing  If  funds  were  being  used 
effectively,  or  If  the  block  grant  approach 
paid  off  in  better  education  than  our  broad 
categorical  approach. 


Many  States  are  not  yet  ready  to  handle 
the  entire  Job  under  block  grants.  State 
Depcu-tments  of  Education,  with  assistance 
from  Federal  funds,  are  gradually  being 
strengthened,  but  many  still  lack  the  re- 
sources for  this  task. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  an  adequate 
■bare  of  ftmds  to  help  educaUonally  de- 
prived children  would  be  channeled  by  the 
Statee  to  the  large  cities,  where  the  problem 
of  teaching  the  disadvantaged  Is  most  acute. 
The  cities  have  no  specific  entitlement  under 
the  Qule  proposal,  and  in  many  States  where 
political  differences  exist  between  the  State 
capital  and  the  metropolitan  center,  the  vic- 
tims of  political  disagreement  may  well  be 
disadvantaged  children. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1968.  which  starts  next  July 
1,  the  Qule  proposal  would  make  less  money 
available  to  the  large  dtles  than  would  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  It  Is  Important  to 
p>olnt  out  In  regard  to  Mr.  Qule's  proposed 
legislation  that  some  of  the  Information  en- 
tered by  him  on  pages  10889-10370  of  the 
CoNCBESsioNAi,  RECORD  (House)  for  April  20 
Is  In  error.  Particularly  the  table  of  financial 
comparisons  on  page  10370  Is  misleading.  At- 
tached Is  a  document  which  gives  corrected 
figures.  It  compares  authorizations  In  Fis- 
cal 1969  under  the  Qule  proposal  with  those 
under  the  Committee  bill.  In  the  table  that 
Mr.  Qule  entered  In  the  Rxooxo,  he  compared 
the  authorization  under  the  Qule  bill  with  his 
estimate  of  appropriations  under  the  Com- 
mittee bill.  Such  a  comparison  Is  not  valid. 
The  wording  of  the  Qule  proposal  u  such 
as  to  raise  the  possibility  that  Federal  funds 
win  be  used  to  supplant  local  and  State 
funds  without  any  added  benefit  to  children. 
Section  740(a)  7  requires  that  Federal  funds 
for  library  resources  and  textbooks  be 
over  and  above  normal  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  these  purposes,  but  the  large 
percentage  of  funds  to  be  given  the  States 
under  the  Qule  proposal  are  subject  to  no 
such  requirement. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  19«7| 
School  An>  Under  Attack 

The  House  Republicans  are  playing  a  dan- 
gerous game  with  the  program  for  Federal 
aid   to   elementary    and   secondary   schools. 

As  worked  out  In  the  1965  law.  this  pro- 
gram managed  skillfully  to  steer  around 
racial  and  religious  antagonisms  that  had 
previously  killed  school-aid  bills  for  a  gen- 
eration. Instead  of  general  school  aid,  the 
law  provides  for  assistance  to  Individual 
school  districts  based  upon  the  nimiber  of 
their  children  from  families  with  annual  in- 
comes under  $3,000.  This  provision  funnels 
the  aid  to  the  districts  that  need  It  most. 

Under  this  law  the  Federal  funds  remain 
under  the  control  of  public  ofBclals,  but 
children  In  parochial  schools  are  qualified  to 
receive  the  same  kind  of  supplementary  as- 
sistance as  those  In  public  schools.  In  prac- 
tice, such  aid  means  providing  them  with 
the  services  of  a  remedial  reading  teacher 
or  a  guidance  counselor  or  with  a  hot  break- 
fast program.  No  money  goes  directly  to 
any  private  or  parochial  school.  Naturally. 
the  program  Involves  some  fairly  detailed 
Federal  requirements  Including  racial  equal- 
ity, but  It  has  worked  well  because  it  also 
elicits  cooperation  between  public  and  p»- 
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lochlal   school  administrators  at   the  local 
district  level. 

In  place  of  this  Intricate  and  Ingenious 
compromise,  the  Republican  minority  on  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
under  leadership  of  Representative  Qule  of 
Minnesota  proposes  the  substitution  of 
block  grants  to  the  states  for  educational 
purposes.  The  formula  of  the  Qule  bill 
would  provide  less  money  for  the  Impover- 
ished rural  districts  of  the  South,  but  It 
appeals  to  racist  sentiment  because  state 
education  commissioners  In  the  South  could 
more  easily  evade  Federal  desegregation  re- 
quirements. 

The  Qule  bill  attempts  to  pacify  parochial 
school  supporters  by  Including  a  proviso  that 
one-half  of  the  block  grants  would  have  to 
be  used  for  special  programs  In  which  poor 
children  In  religious  schools  could  partici- 
pate, much  as  they  do  now.  But  most  states 
have  language  in  their  constitutions  forbid- 
ding the  spending  of  public  money  for  pri- 
vate schools,  and  this  restrictive  language 
might  be  held  to  apply  If  the  states  re- 
ceived any  genuine  discretion  In  the  use 
of  these  F'ederal  grants.  Moreover,  unfor- 
tunately, some  states  have  a  history  of  bitter 
Ul-wUl  between  their  state  departments  of 
education  and  parochial  school  systems. 

If  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats 
unite  to  substitute  the  Qule  bill  for  the 
simple  renewal  of  the  existing  law,  the  effect 
may  be  to  kill  school  aid  altogether.  This 
Is  because  most  Catholic  members  are  likely 
then  to  vote  against  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. In  short,  there  Is  serious  danger  that 
the  nasty  quarrels  of  the  past  will  be  ex- 
acerbated. 

It  Is  possible  that  block  grants  to  the 
states  might  usefully  be  substituted  for  some 
existing  Federal  programs,  but  such  a  change 
would  have  to  be  made  on  an  extremely  lim- 
ited, experimental  basis  and  with  great  cau- 
tion. The  highly  charged  school  aid  program 
is  the  least  promising  place  to  begin. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1965:  SECOND  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Attorney  General  submitted 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  its 
second  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  OfiRce  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  authoring  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965— Public  Law  89-197— and  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  actr— Public  Law  89- 
798.  In  passing  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  for  a  national 
commitment  in  the  war  against  crime. 
In  signing  the  act  on  September  22, 1965, 
the  President  stated: 

We  are  not  dealing  here  in  subsidies.  The 
basic  responsibility  for  dealing  with  local 
crime  and  criminals  is.  must  be,  and  remains 
local.  But  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  an  Infusion  of  ideas  and  support 
lor  research,  for  experiments,  for  new  pro- 
grams. 

The  experiences  of  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  have  demon- 
strated the  great  need  not  only  for  a 
continuation  of  our  commitment  but  for 


an  expansion  of  assistance  to  the  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  if 
our  joint  efforts  in  the  fight  against 
crime  are  to  be  effective.  The  proposed 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967.  now  under  consideration  in  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  will 
incorporate  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-197  and  89-798.  In  his  annual  re- 
port, the  Attorney  General  stated: 

The  proposed  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967  Is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  offering 
more  direct,  operational  aid  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  whUe  preserving  the  research 
and  demonstration  emphasis  which  provided 
the  cornerstone  for  the  Law  Elnforcement  As- 
sistance Act. 

Under  the  act  some  $11.7  million,  cov- 
ering 194  projects,  have  been  approved 
to  date,  with  funds  going  to  virtually 
every  State  in  the  Nation.  Funded  proj- 
ects range  from  a  computer-assisted  pa- 
trol allocation  project  In  St.  Louis  to  a 
prosecutlonal  training  program  for  senior 
law  students  at  Boston  University. 

The  projects  covered  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act's  program 
operation  are  divided  into  seven  cate- 
gories: First,  law  enforcement  training 
projects;  second,  law  enforcement  agency 
improvement;  third,  corrections  proj- 
ects; fourth,  criminal  justice  projects; 
fifth,  general  studies  and  surveys;  sixth, 
District  of  Columbia  comprehensive  pro- 
gram; and  seventh,  special  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act's  programs. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  few  of  the  awards  made  dur- 
ing the  first  year's  operation  of  the  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance.  These 
will  offer  an  indication  of  the  crime- 
fighting  efforts  which  have  benefited 
from  this  program. 

Law  enforcement  training  projects: 

South  CaroUna  Law  Enforcement  Di- 
vision. Columbia,  S.C.  A  training  pro- 
gram for  closed  circuit  monthly  presen- 
tations on  basic  police  science  topics  for 
all  State  law  enforcement  personnel; 
estimated  3,000  participants. 

University  of  Wyoming.  A  state- 
wide training  program — more  than  600 
officers — involving  three  training  con- 
ferences per  year  at  five  regional  loca- 
tions in  subjects  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Kentucky  State  Police.  Four  1-day 
training  conferences  for  Kentucky  law 
enforcement  officers  from  county  and  lo- 
cal agencies  which  do  not  provide  regu- 
lar training. 

Law  enforcement-agency  improvement 
projects: 

Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.  Sheriff's 
department,  demonstration  in  routine 
police  patrol  utilizing  helicopters. 

Minneaiwlis  Police  Department. 
Placement  of  specially  selected  juvenile 
officers  in  Minneapolis  junior  high 
schools  for  improved  preventive,  educa- 
tional, and  school-police  liaison  work. 

City  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Police  records 
and  data  system  study  designed  to  mod- 
ernize and  integrate  existing  local  sys- 
tems and  Improve  their  capacity  for 
meeting  operational,  analytical,  and  re- 
porting requirements. 
Corrections  projects: 
Opportunities,  Inc.,  Providence,  RX 
To  establish  model  residential  treatment 


facility  for  Juvenile  offenders  as  rehabili- 
tation alternative  between  probation 
supervision  in  home  and  state  training 
school  commitment. 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education,  Boulder  Colo.  Re- 
gional training  program  for  correctional 
personnel. 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board, 
Atlanta.  Qa.  Institute  on  manpower  and 
training  needs  for  correctional  rehabili- 
tation in  the  South. 

Criminal  justice  projects — ^training, 
demonstration,  and  studies: 

National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion, Chicago.  Two-part  training  project 
in  five  Midwestern  States.- 

Judlcial  Research  Foundation,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  To  define  problem  areas  and 
needs  in  lower  court  systems  relative  to 
criminal  case  handling  and  recommend 
methods  for  dealing  with  such  probl«ns. 

General  studies  and  survey  projects: 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Study  of  illicit  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics and  drugs  and  law  enforcement 
methods  for  control  and  suppression. 

National  Opinion  Research  Center, 
University  of  Chicago.  Stu(^  of  the 
incidence  of  crime  and  attitudes  of  vic- 
tims and  non victims  toward  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  agencies. 

Special  Law  E^nforcement  Assistance 
Act  projects: 

Wisconsin:  Governor's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Crime. 

Law  enforcement  degree  program  de- 
velopment projects  at:  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky State  College,  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Georgia,  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  second  year  grants  and  projects 
continued  to  encourage  the  kind  of 
crime  fighting  innovations  which  the 
first  year's  program  emphasized. 

In  the  short  time  of  its  existence  the 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  Projects 
were  distributed  over  a  wide  geographical 
range  and  the  programs  that  were  de- 
veloped were  meaningful  and  important 
in  the  effort  to  combat  the  rising  trend 
of  crime  in  our  country. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Of- 
fice under  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
to  be  highly  commended  on  its  swift  and 
efficient  implementation  of  Public  Law 
89-197. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— Lm 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KIastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
opponents  of  an  all  volimteer  force  have 
issued  dire  predictions  that  its  makeup 
will  be  one  of  racial  imbalance.  They 
assume  that  a  military  career  would  have 
more  appeal  to  young  men  from  lower 
economic  positions  in  society  and  since 
Negroes  make  up  a  large  portion  of  this 
element,  hence,  it  follows  that  Negroes 
then  would  constitute  a  very  large  per- 
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centage  of  a  voluntary  anny.  In  a  re- 
cent article  by  Qus  Tyler  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  he  warned  that  "the  voluntary 
army  would  be  an  army  of  the  other 
America,"  especially  Negroes."  The 
latest  exponent  of  this  position  is 
Senator  Edward  Kbnnidy.  In  a  speech 
in  Evanston,  ni..  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  implied  that  a  volunteer 
army  would  contain  a  disproportionate 
number  of  Negroes  and  said  that  he  op- 
posed creating  an  all-volunteer  army  be- 
cause It  would  be  a  "black  army  flighting 
wars  for  the  rest  of  the  country." 

It  is  true  that  first  term  reenlistment 
rates  for  Negroes,  which  averaged  some 
45  percent  in  1965.  are  quite  high  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  white,  which  in 
that  same  year  was  17  percent.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  the  Army  is  the  one  fully 
desegregated  Institution  in  our  society. 
Here  the  Negro  has  an  opportimlty  to 
live  on  equal  terms  with  his  white  col- 
league, to  develop  his  talents,  obtain  a 
guaranteed  income,  gain  promotion  on 
merit  and  have  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  1b  fair 
to  say  that  Negroes  alone,  will  rush  in 
overwhelming  numbers  to  Join  a  volun- 
teer army.  The  military  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  certain  segments  within  our  so- 
ciety and  will  continue  to  do  so.  particu- 
larly when  pay  and  other  Incentives  are 
increased.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Negro  is  deliberately  singled  out  as  the 
one  element  within  our  society  that 
would  be  attracted  to  serve  in  a  volun- 
tary armed  force.  Such  assumptions  are 
entirely  without  merit. 

I.  of  course,  am  not  swayed  by  such 
talk.  Even  if  Negroes  should  enlist  in 
greater  numbers  than  they  presently  do. 
I  cannot  see  how  this  Government  can 
discriminate  against  them  by  denying 
their  right  to  serve  their  country.  For 
those  who  su-e  seriously  concerned  that 
the  Negro  will  enlist  in  military  service 
solely  because  it  Is  the  only  avenue  open 
to  him  for  personal  fulfilment,  let  me 
say  to  these  people  that  they  should  show 
some  concern  now  about  developing  other 
opportunities  for  the  Negro  youth  within 
our  society. 


THE  MENACE  OP  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ounco]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
legislative  efforts  during  the  past  two 
decades  to  combat  the  menace  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  of  three  types:  First, 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  aid 
their  programs  for  the  construction  of 
mimlcipal  aewage  treatment  facilities; 
second,  grants  for  research  and  the  de- 
velopment of  antipollution  devices;  and 
third,  the  development  of  Judicial 
^ffeapooB  against  industrial  and  other 
polluters. 


Today,  I  have  reintroduced  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  encourage  the  abatement  of 
water  and  air  pollution  by  permitting 
the  amortization  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  equip- 
ment. The  time  has  come,  I  feel,  for 
the  Congress  to  initiate  this  new  ap- 
proach in  its  struggle  against  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  vital  aspect  of  the 
challenge  of  a  growing  America  is  the 
preservation  and  reclamation  of  our 
limited  natural  resources,  and  in  partic- 
ular, curbing  the  ominous  problem  of 
contamination  in  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  we  drink.  In  1960,  America's 
water  needs  stood  at  more  than  300  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day.  By  1980.  those  needs 
will  more  than  double.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century  they  will  more  than  triple. 
Can  we  meet  this  future  demand  if  we 
continue  to  lose  more  than  20  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  each  day  to  pollution? 
The  air  is  free,  but  who  wants  to  breathe 
it  knowing  it  is  contaminated?  Each 
year  over  133  million  tons  of  pollutants 
are  released  into  our  atmosphere,  of 
which  nearly  a  third  Is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  industrial  waste. 

My  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
industrial  plant  owners  with  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  install  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  the  owner  will  be  able  to  claim 
a  tax  deduction  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
spanning  36  months.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  this  tax  benefit,  the  owner  need 
only  notify  the  appropriate  State  pollu- 
tion authority  that  he  has  Installed  the 
proper  equipment.  The  State  authority 
would  then  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the 
newly  Installed  equipment  meets  all  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  owner  was  eligi- 
ble for  the  tax  benefit. 

Congress  must  take  steps  to  assist  and 
encourage  industrial  owners  In  their  ef- 
forts to  check  pollution.  The  purchase 
suid  Installment  of  pollution-control 
equipment  is  an  extremely  expensive 
undertaking.  The  competitiveness  of 
our  economy  discourages  capital  outlay 
for  nonproductive  equipment  and  In- 
hibits clvlc-mlnded  businesses  from  tak- 
ing action  against  pollution.  It  Is  in  the 
public  Interest,  their  health  and  welfare, 
that  the  Federal  Government  assist 
those  businesses  that  wish  to  help  con- 
trol pollution.  The  benefits  of  tax  incen- 
tives have  been  proven  in  other  fields. 
I  am  certain  such  an  approach  will  work 
In  this  area  as  well. 
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PROCURE  PHOTOCOPYINO 
MACHINES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HnroHAM]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objectloa 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
offering  today  a  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  procure  or  lease 
photocopying  machinery  so  that  Mem- 


bers may  be  provided  with  copies  of 
pending  amendments  during  debate 

Last  August,  shortly  after  the  li-day 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  I  called  the 
Members'  attention  to  the  frequent  dif. 
Acuity  of  finding  out  the  exact  language 
and  even  sometimes  the  general  thrust' 
of  amendments  offered;  and  I  suggested: 

with  today's  marveloiu  copying  machlnei 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  copleg 
of  amendments  could  not  be  run  off  as  soon 
as  they  are  sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk  so  u 
to  become  avaUable  to  Members  shortlv 
thereafter.  ' 

I  know  that  all  Members  are  concerned 
with  improving  House  procedures 
Surely  the  present  practice  with  regard 
to  the  consideration  of  amendments 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The 
reading  of  amendments  by  the  Clerk  Is 
necessarily  hurried  and  often  even  the 
reading  Is  waived  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Normally,  the  Members  have  to 
rely  on  the  explanation  of  amendments 
offered  by  the  proponents  under  the  5- 
mlnuterule. 

Sometimes,  copies  of  amendments  be- 
ing considered  are  available  at  the  com- 
mittee's tables,  at  other  times  they  are 
not.  In  any  event.  Members  are  naturally 
reluctant  to  disturb  those  at  the  commit- 
tee tables  who  are  managing  the  bill. 

This  unsatisfactory  situation  could  be 
readily  solved  by  the  use  of  one  of  the 
modem,  high-speed  copying  machines. 
which  would  make  copies  of  sunendments 
available  In  a  matter  of  minutes  to  Mem- 
bers interested.  EXren  amendments 
covering  several  pages  could  be  made 
available  quickly. 

I  am  advised  that  all  that  is  needed  Is 
a  simple  resolution  authorizing  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
lease,  appropriate  photocopying  ma- 
chinery to  enable  him  to  furnish  one  copy 
of  any  pending  amendment  to  Members 
who  may  request  it. 

The  text  of  my  proposed  resolution 
follows: 

H.  Rss.  463 
A  resolution  authorizing  the  Clerk  of  tht 
Howe  to  fumlBb  Members  of  the  Boum 
of  Representatlvea  with  copies  of  amend- 
ments offered  for  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Resolved.  That  there  U  authorized  to  be 
expended  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  such  sums  as  ma; 
be  necessary  for  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
lease,  such  photocopying  or  similar  equip- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
furnish    during    debate    one    copy    of   any 
amendment  offered  for  consideration  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  to  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  (including  the  Resident  Comml»- 
stoner  from  Puerto  Rico)  who  requests  such 
a  copy. 

GENERAL  WESTMORELAND  A  PINE 
SOLDIER,    BUT   SHOULD   NOT  BE 
ADMINISTRATION  SPOKESMAN 
Mr.   WALKER.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha.t  the  gentlemaa 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Binoham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  maitter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
Iliere  was  im>  objection. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  is  a  fine  sol- 
dier, and  deserves  recogriition  as  such. 

However,  I  find  it  deeply  disturbing 
that  he  should  be  using  his  prominent 
position  to  speak  out  on  subjects  that  are 
essentially  political  and  go  far  beyond 
the  proper  province,  in  my  view,  of  a 
commanding  general  In  the  field. 

His  condemnation  of  dissent  and  de- 
bate on  the  subject  of  the  war  was,  in  my 
Judgment,  deplorable.  Moreover,  it  will 
have,  if  anything,  the  opposite  effect 
from  that  which  the  general  Intended. 

I  was  also  greatly  concerned  by  the 
following  paragraph  In  the  general's  ad- 
dress to  the  Associated  Press: 

Before  leaving  the  military  situation,  I 
must  honestly  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
cease-fire  proposals.  In  other  wars,  a  cease- 
fire was  an  acceptable  condition,  but.  In  this 
war  inevitably  It  will  be  a  military  advantage 
to  the  enemy  and  a  detriment  to  our  side. 
This  Is  because  of  the  clandestine  character 
and  covert  methods  of  the  enemy.  Tradi- 
tionally he  has  iised  covertly  oease-flre  pe- 
riods to  reinforce  and  resupply  his  units,  and 
to  strengthen  and  realign  his  political  pas- 
ture. 

Even  In  short-range  terms,  this  state- 
ment is  highly  questionable.  Our  side, 
too.  has  used  periods  of  truce  to  rush 
forward  supplies.  Moreover,  the  political 
advantage  of  a  period  of  truce  may  be 
far  greater  for  the  South  Vietnamese — 
who  can  use  a  period  of  quiet  to  carry 
forward  the  "revolutionary  development" 
program — than  for  the  NLF  and  the 
Vletcong. 

But  a  far  more  grievous  error  In  the 
general's  statement  Is  that  It  totally 
overlooks  the  possibility  that  a  cease-fire 
might  lead  to  negotiations  and  ulti- 
mately to  a  peaceful  settlement  consist- 
ent with  our  goal  of  preserving  the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future.  To  this  extent, 
the  general's  statement  seems  to  be  In 
conflict  with  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  particularly  President 
Johnson's  acceptance  in  principle  of  the 
proposals  recently  made  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  for  a  mutual  cease-fire 
and  standstill  to  lead  to  negotiations. 

Taken  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  the 
general's  statement  seems  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  his  own  recognition  that  this 
Is  a  war  of  limited  objectives.  If,  as  he 
says,  our  goal  is  not  total  victory  over 
North  Vietnam,  then  an  agreed  cease- 
fire must  necessarily  be  a  first  step  in 
bringing  the  confiict  to  an  end.  It  can- 
not be  ended  any  other  way. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  military 
commander  In  the  field  sees  only  one  side 
of  a  complex  problem,  the  military  side. 
His  concern  for  his  troops  is  natural  and 
indeed  commendable.  But  he  carmot  be 
expected  to  give  full  weight  to  the  broad 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  may  well  determine  the  ulti- 
mate outcome. 

Some  commentators  have  concluded 
that  General  Westmoreland  is  acting  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  administration.  If 
that  is  so,  and  if  his  comments  signal  a 
change  in  the  President's  policy  of  seek- 
ing a  negotiated  settlement,  then  the 
country  is  entiUed  to  know  the  facts. 

I  prefer  to  believe  that,  when  General 
Westmoreland   speaks    on    nonmilltary 


matters,  he  is  speaking  as  an  Individual 
and  without  oflacial  authorization. 

In  either  case,  the  net  effect  is  bad. 
The  world  is  being  given  an  impression 
that  our  tradition  of  civHism  supremacy 
is  being  imdermlned. 


INDISPENSABLE  CLASSROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
education.  Not  Just  about  education  in 
general,  but  about  that  educational  asset 
which  is  vital  and  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  have  good  education.  It  Is:  A 
good  teacher  in  every  classroom. 

This  Nation  has  been  aroused  to  our 
dangerous  lag  in  educational  progress. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  wrought  a 
marvelous  nation  which  hsis  taken  great 
strides  In  science,  economics,  and  social 
benefits.  But  the  complex  world  In 
which  we  live  requires  trained  intelli- 
gence to  operate  it.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  trying  to  rim  a  modern 
world  of  machines  and  gadgets  with  a 
horse-and-buggy  educational  program. 

When  we  start  to  consider  what  we 
need  in  education,  the  first  thing  most  of 
us  think  about  Is  money.  That  Is,  if  we 
only  had  more  money,  the  problem  would 
solve  Itself.  Others  among  us  say  that 
more  organization,  an  improved  hier- 
archy, would  result  In  great  strides. 
These  are  essentials  of  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective educational  system.  We  do  need 
money,  and  much  of  it.  We  do  need  In- 
telligent and  imaginative  and  forceful 
leaders  to  tie  our  educational  efforts  to- 
gether. But  neither,  nor  both  put  to- 
gether, will  give  us  the  kind  of  education 
we  want  unless  we  have  the  services  of 
the  right  persons  to  meet  our  children 
face  to  face  In  the  classroom,  partici- 
pating in  the  endless  struggle  to  relay 
the  wisdom  and  aspirations  of  the  ages. 
Above  all,  we  need  the  good  classroom 
teacher  If  our  educational  problems  are 
to  be  solved. 

In  this  age,  we  tend  to  look  for  a  sub- 
stitute when  the  real  thing  Is  lacking. 
So  we  more  or  less  Instinctively  turn  to 
what  might  be  substitutes  for  good 
teachers. 

Some  would  accept  organization  as  a 
substitute.  An  Impressive  staff  of  ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  specialists,  ex- 
perts, executives,  and  consultants  is  as- 
sembled. The  theory  is  that  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  ability  of  the  carefully 
selected  staff  will  somehow  seep  down  to 
the  gladiators  immersed  in  the  dust  and 
sweat  of  the  educational  arena.  A  good 
organization  is  a  requisite  for  an  effective 
operations,  admitted.  But  it  is  not  a 
substitute  for  high  quality  work  at  the 
teaching  level. 

New  gadgets  are  gaining  In  popularity 
among  our  educators.  Our  children  sit 
for  hours  before  television  screens  in  the 
classrooms,    before    teaching   machines 


and  other  computerized  instruments. 
The  contributions  undeniably  are  im- 
pressive. 

But  these  are  tools.  They  are  not  In- 
structors. We  catmot  automate  all  our 
Instruction.  Machines  are  dead  and  the 
breath  of  life  is  not  in  them.  The  learn- 
ing process  also  requires  animate, 
sentient,  intelligent  beings — acting  and 
reacting  toward  one  another.  Good  edu- 
cation requires  a  passionate  devotion  to 
the  truths  and  mysteries  and  beauties  of 
the  universe.  It  requires  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  advance  a  new  generation  one 
step  further  along  the  road  to  under- 
standing. It  requires  a  dedicated  Indi- 
vidual, on  fire  with  Interest  and  en- 
thusiasm emd  Inspiration. 

This  is  the  indispensable  classroom 
equipment. 

In  a  recent  message  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  education,  the  President 
stated: 

I  do  not  reconunend  more  of  the  same,  but 
more  that  Is  better — to  solve  old  problems, 
to  create  new  Institutions,  to  fulfill  the  po- 
tentialities of  each  Individual  In  our  land. 

He  stressed  education  because,  it  not 
only  overcomes  ignorance,  but  "arms  the 
citizen  against  the  other  evils  which 
afllict  him. 

He  said  that  nothing  is  more  funda- 
mental to  all  we  seek  than  our  pro- 
grams in  health  and  education. 

President  Johnson  backed  his  goals 
with  proposals  for  additional  funds. 

Most  of  the  States  In  the  last  few  years 
have  been  making  heroic  efforts  to  In- 
crease funds  for  education.  My  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  Is  one  of  them. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  progressive 
Governor,  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  a  concerned  State  department  of  edu- 
cation. West  Virginia  is  moving  rapidly 
forward  in  building  new  schools  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  new  age.  AdditionaUy, 
we  must  find  in  West  Virginia  the  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  and  keeping  the 
good  classroom  teacher. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  West 
Virginia  are  training  capable  teachers 
In  reasonable  numbers.  Our  tragedy  is 
that  our  teachers  are  not  always  avail- 
able to  serve  in  local  schools.  School 
ofllcials  from  States  nearby  and  far,  at- 
tracted by  superior  teachers  bred  and 
reared  and  trained  in  West  Virginia, 
come  to  raid  us. 

"Come  and  help  us,"  they  say.  "We 
have  prestige  schools  and  we  will  pay 
you  more  as  a  beglrmer  than  you  may 
hope  to  earn  after  a  lifetime  of  service 
In  your  home  State." 

Many  of  our  most  talented  young  peo- 
ple, naturally,  respond.  But  the  loss  of 
ability  to  the  State  which  reared  and 
trained  this  superior  Individual  Is  a 
"brain  drain"  of  the  most  pernicious 
character. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  to  meet  the 
competition.  In  industry,  in  business.  In 
the  professions,  demand  fixes  price. 
Whatever  pay  Is  needed  to  obtain  those 
who  will  meet  the  need  is  paid.  In  West 
Virginia,  as  In  other  States,  we  have 
made  progress.  But  it  is  Just  a  begin- 
ning. 

We  need  not  only  to  meet  the  com- 
petition in  money  but  we  need  to  assure 
the  young  teacher,  and  the  older  teacher. 
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that  we  cherish  his  efforts  and  his  sacri- 
fices. We  need  to  confer  prestige  on 
the  occupation  of  Instructing  the  young. 

They  serve  with  too  few  rewards,  these 
dedicated  individuals  to  whom  we  have 
entrusted  our  young  people.  In  too 
many  cases,  we  pay  them  poorly  and 
treat  them  shabbily.  We  work  them  too 
hard  and  place  too  large  demands  on 
them. 

The  body  is  a  deep  mystery  and  only 
the  highly  trained  physician  can  deal 
with  it.  His  rewards,  both  financial  and 
in  public  esteem,  are  great.  But  the 
mind  is  a  deeper  mystery.  Something 
happens  there  when  we  learn  but  no- 
body knows  exactly  what.  How  to  stim- 
ulate the  mind  to  activity  is  even  more 
of  a  mystery.  How  ironic,  then,  that  the 
people  to  whom  we  turn  for  unlocking 
of  the  deeper  mystery  are  too  often 
shimted  aside  as  we  hurtle  along  other 
byways.  We  tend  to  drift  from  the  main 
road,  failing  to  put  first  things  first. 

Master  educators,  teachers  in  the 
classrooms,  deserve  more  than  what  we 
have  given  them. 

It  is  said  that  education  is  the  cap- 
stone of  the  arch  which  supports  civili- 
zation. If  the  capstone  crumbles,  the 
arch  caves  in  on  itself,  and  the  edifice 
collapses  In  ruin.  The  teacher  is  the 
capstone  on  which  eversrthing  rests. 

My  State,  my  Nation — our  States,  our 
Nation — must  find  ways  to  see  that  the 
capstone  is  strengthened  and  cherished. 


April  26,  1967 


VISIT  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  TO  WESTERN  EU- 
ROPE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Roonty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
recent  visit  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  drew 
acclaim  in  the  European  press.  Like- 
wise, here  at  home,  the  American  press 
has  lauded  the  firmness  with  which  he 
withstood  barrages  of  anti-American 
criticism. 

The  Vice  President  passed  off  the  Inci- 
dents which  saw  him  splattered  with 
paint  and  bombarded  with  eggs  and 
flour.  He  pursued  with  devotion  smd  de- 
termination the  goals  of  his  visit  and  he 
returned  home  with  words  of  praise  and 
the  cheers  of  the  vast  majority  of  Eu- 
ropeans ringing  in  his  ears. 

Mr.  HxnjpHREY  reminded  Europe  that 
America's  resolve  to  shoulder  its  com- 
mitment to  freedom  in  southeast  Asia  is 
Indicative  of  the  resolve  with  which 
America  views  its  commitments  In  Eu- 
Toipe. 

The  Call-Chronicle  newspaper  of  Al- 
lentown.  Pa.,  on  its  editorial  page  In  the 
April  9  edition,  lauded  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  his  composure,  firmness,  and 
frankness  during  his  European  trip. 

This  editorial  was  written  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Reimert  who  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve  Mr.    HuMPHRrY's    persuasiveness 


when  the  Vice  President  addressed  the 
klckoff  dinner  of  the  Lehigh  County 
United  Fund  Campaign  and  the  student 
body  of  Muhlenberg,  both  in  Allentown, 
last  September  23. 

I  feel  Mr.  Reimert  has  written  a  com- 
prehensive appraisal  of  what  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  achieved  in  Europe,  and 
I  include  his  appraisal  in  the  Rxcord: 

[Prom  the  Allentown   (Pa.)    Call-CIut)nlcle 
Apr.  9.  1967] 
HuBSRT  Horatio  to  tbx  Rbscuk 
(By   W.  D.  Relmer) 
Lyndon   B.   Johnson's   lot   is   at   best    an 
unhappy   one.     In   the   earlier   days   of  his 
presidency,  he  was  often  accused  at  concen- 
trating too  much  on  domeetlc  problems  and 
neglecting  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

His  answer  to  this  was  to  escalate  the 
war  In  all  directions.  Then,  ol  course,  came 
the  accusations  that  he  was  concentrating 
so  much  on  the  war  that  domestic  matters 
were  being  neglected.  In  addition  to  this. 
It  was  found  to  his  embarrassment,  that  the 
nation  could  not  fight  the  war  and  have  Its 
butter  too.  So  he  proposed  Increasing  taxes 
that  had  been  repealed  just  a  short  while  be- 
fore. 

More  recently,  a  certain  resttveneas  on  the 
part  of  Uncle  Sam's  allies  in  Europe  over  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  other  matters  such  as 
NATO  and  the  proposed  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion treaty  With  Russia  has  caused  consid- 
erable concern  and  was  followed  by  accusa- 
tions of  concentrating  too  hard  on  the  war 
and  domestic  matters  to  the  neglect  of  Im- 
portant allies.  England  Is  unhappy.  France 
Is  downright  hostile  and  has  summarily  or- 
dered American  armed  forces  off  the  lot. 
Germany  chafes  under  the  restrictions  of 
World  War  peace  treaties. 

So  to  answer  the  criticism  and  to  take 
soundings  In  preparation  for  a  projected  trip 
to  Europe  the  President  dispatched  Vice 
President  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  to  the 
scene. 

Everything  considered.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  could  have  made  a  better  choice. 
The  United  States  needed  a  new  face  and  a 
new  {^proach  in  E^urope.  The  statesmen 
ot  the  continent  were  becoming  a  bit  tired 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  and  the 
monotony  of  his  line. 

No  secretary  of  state  has  ever  worked 
harder  than  the  Indefatigable  Rusk.  The 
way  he  has  stood  up  under  the  pressures  of 
one  of  the  world's  toughest  assignments  has 
been  Just  short  of  mlraculotis. 

A  lesser  man  would  have  folded  up  long 
ago  and  sought  the  surcease  of  private  life. 
What  Is  more,  the  attacks  on  the  United 
States  and  its  war  policies  have  been  so  per- 
sistent and  so  vicious  as  to  force  the  secre- 
tary of  state  into  an  xmf ortunately  defensive 
position.  And  the  more  be  was  on  the  de- 
fense the  less  convincing  he  became.  Eu- 
rope wanted  to  hear  another  American  voice. 
In  the  few  days  he  has  been  abroad. 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  been  anything  but 
defensive.  It  is  not  his  nature  to  be  so.  He 
has  never  been  apologetic  about  anything  he 
believes  In.  Like  Harry  Truman,  the  haber- 
dasher from  Kansas,  Hubert  Humphrey,  the 
druggist  from  South  Dakota,  approaches 
things  directly  and  simply.  He  Is  more  of  a 
spellbinder  than  Truman,  and  any  one  who 
has  heard  hUn  In  person  will  agree  that  his 
speeches  though  long  are  seldom  dull. 

Let  It  be  recorded  then  that  his  current 
trip  shapes  up  as  a  significant  journey.  By 
avoiding  the  double-talk  of  diplomacy  and 
the  tired  cliches  of  all  these  years  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  by  being  just  himself,  a  Mid- 
Western  American  who  does  not  beat  around 
the  bush,  Humphrey  Is  believed  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  hearers  and 
a  favorable  one. 

This  In  spite  of  the  emphasis  placed  by  the 
news  services   on  demonstrations  by  antl- 


Vletnam  war  and  C<unmunlst  groups 
ActuaUy.  the  roughhouse  that  got  so  nuS 
headlines  was  relatively  minor  except  in 
Prance.  Some  booing  In  England,  a  minsx 
bomb  scare,  floiu  and  eggs  In  Oermany  som* 
paint  in  Italy.  '''        ' 

In  London  be  stood  up  admirably  to  a 
barrage  of  pointed  and  slanted  questions 
After  a  cool  reception  from  members  of 
Parliament,  he  wound  up  being  loudly 
cheered.  To  the  British  he  said  in  effect- 
We  are  not  asking  you  to  stop  criticizing  ths 
United  States.  We  may  be  at  fault  in  some 
things  otirselves.  But  we  do  ask  that  in  all 
fairness  the  criticism  should  be  less  one- 
sided. Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  are  at  fault 
too.  If  you  reaUy  want  peace,  stop  making 
the  United  States  the  sole  scapegoat  for 
what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam. 

In  BerUn  Humphrey  got  more  cheers  than 
Jeers.  There  he  was  roundly  applauded 
when  he  said: 

"Berllners  know  better  than  anyone  elM 
the  value  of  commitments  kept.  And  I 
know  the  people  of  Berlin  know,  as  all  free 
peoples  know,  that  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom In  one  place  Is  no  less  than  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  in  another  place." 

In  Prance,  Humphrey,  who  can  act  as  well 
as  orate,  must  have  done  exactly  the  right 
thing.  For  he  was  able  to  elicit  from  the 
dour  De  Gaulle  the  first  kind  words  about 
the  Umted  states  In  many  a  long  month: 
"Despite  whatever  currently  may  be  the 
diflerence  In  our  respective  actions  in  the 
midst  of  a  troubled  and,  alas,  bloodied  world, 
your  visit  allows  us  to  mark  the  long-stand- 
Ing  and  active  friendship  French  people 
maintain  towards  the  American  people." 

The  violence  of  French  demonstrations  was 
not  unexpected.  There  the  Communists  are 
more  active  and  more  emotionally  voluble 
them  in  the  other  countries  Humphrey  vis- 
ited. Certainly  the  burning  of  the  American 
flag  was  a  senseless  and  needless  Insult  to 
an  old  ally,  and  the  demonstrations  as  well 
as  the  failure  of  Paris  police  to  hold  them 
more  firmly  in  hand  may  result  In  an  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  President  Johnson's 
visit.  But,  in  the  final  analysis,  what  hap- 
pened in  man  to  man  talks  with  French  ofli- 
cials  iB  what  counted  most,  and  In  this  re- 
spect Humphrey  Is  believed  to  have  put 
across  a  few  Important  points. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  what  might  happen  If  the  United  States 
ever  withdraws  Its  protective  umbrella  from 
Its  skies.  Its  statesmen  know  that  if  we 
violate  our  commitments  in  the  Far  East,  we 
can  Just  as  easily  do  the  same  In  Etirope. 
They  may  take  a  certain  pleasure  in  making 
Uncle  Sam  the  scapegoat  In  Vietnam.  But 
they  know  where  their  bread  is  buttered. 

Humphrey's  frankness  and  his  fresh  ap- 
proach have  reassured  Europe  that  our  con- 
centration on  Vietnam  does  not  mean  we 
are  forgetting  our  obligations  elsewhere.  All 
this  does  not  mean  that  West  Europeans  will 
love  us  more.  But  the  chances  are  they  now 
understand  us  better. 
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THE  PROMOTION  OP  SAFETY  OP 
PASSENGERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  ON 
AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
major  safety  requirements  which  affect 
the  railroad  industry  were  either  initi- 
ated by  law  or  are  now  bolstered  by 


legislative  action.  The  Congress  has 
the  traditional  and  Important  task  of 
legislating  in  the  area  of  railroad  safety. 

The  60-year-old  statute  which  limits 
railroad  operating  employees  to  16  hours 
on  duty  in  24  and  provides  for  specific 
rest  periods  following  the  legal  limit  of 
work  has  gone  unchanged  since  1907 
with  the  exception  of  some  adjustments 
In  the  penalty  provisions. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  law  currently 
permits  railroads  to  work  engineers, 
firemen,  conductors,  brakemen,  and 
switchmen  up  to  16  consecutive  hours 
without  rest.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  work  the  men  an  aggregate  of  16 
hours  in  24  without  havir.g  to  provide 
them  with  an  8-hour  consecutive  rest 
period. 

The  amendments  I  am  Introducing 
today  reduces  the  16-hour  limit  to  a 
more  reasonable  12  hours  and  provides 
that  all  employees  subject  to  the  law  be 
given  at  least  8  consecutive  hours'  rest 
In  the  preceding  24-hour  period. 

Many  changes  have  t^en  place  in 
the  character  of  railroad  operations  in 
the  last  60  years,  as  you  know.  The 
»peed  of  trains;  the  length  of  trains; 
the  tonnage  carried  on  trains  have 
nearly  doubled  in  just  the  last  20  years. 

Yet  there  has  been  no  move  to  require 
the  railroads  to  provide  operating  em- 
ployees with  adequate  rest  periods  in 
order  to  insure  safe  and  eflQclent  opera- 
tion In  view  of  this  added  burden  and 
responsibility  which  falls  upon  them. 
I  find  It  amazing  that  this  law  has  not 
been  amended  earlier. 

Impressive  support  for  my  amend- 
ments Is  found  In  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  clearly 
indicating  the  Increasing  rate  of  acci- 
dents on  our  railroads.  Indeed,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  safety  regulations.  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  say 
excessive  work  hours  imposed  on  the 
men  who  operate  our  Nation's  trains 
have  been  one  cause  of  the  month-by- 
month  increase  in  train  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  should 
have  acted  before,  that  the  Congress  has 
been  remiss  In  this  area  of  its  responsi- 
bUlty  and  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
act  now  to  eliminate  the  threat  imposed 
on  our  railroad  employees  and  on  the 
general  public  by  the  absence  of  stricter 
regulations.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  in  the 
House  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  amendments  I  Introduce  today. 


AMENDMENT     TO     THE     MINERAL 
LEASING  ACT  OF  1920 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
irom  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  by  repealing  the 
limitations  on  the  leasing  of  Federal 
coal  lands  Imposed  upon  railroads. 


Section  2(c)  of  the  act  prohibits  the 
acquisition  by  a  common  carrier  rail- 
road of  a  permit  or  lease  for  any  coal 
deposits  except  for  its  own  use  for  rail- 
road purposes,  and  in  such  event  is  lim- 
ited to  no  more  than  10,240  acres  in  the 
aggregate.  Because  the  use  of  coal  for 
railroad  locomotive  fuel  ceased  with  the 
diesellzatlon  of  the  railroads,  section 
2(c)  In  practical  effect  prohibits  the  ac- 
quisition by  a  railroad  of  a  Federal  coal 
lease. 

The  results  of  these  restrictions  has 
been  to  impede  the  development  of  vast 
coal  deposits  on  the  public  domain  In 
the  railroad  checkerboard  land-grant 
areas  in  our  Western  States,  particularly 
in  my  State  of  Montana  and  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  Wyoming. 

At  one  time  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  had  extensive  coal  mining  op- 
erations in  Montana  and  Wsishlngton. 
Its  Federal  coal  leases  contained 
these  restrictions.  When  the  railroad 
changed  to  diesel  locomotives,  eventual- 
ly all  mining  operations  ceased.  How- 
ever, the  railroad  still  owns  large  coal 
reserves  and  desires  to  develop  them  by 
entering  Into  cooperative  ventures  with 
responsible  members  of  the  coal  Indus- 
try. 

There  Is  rapidly  developing  In  the  West 
a  market  for  large  quantities  of  coal  to 
supply  the  vastly  expanding  network  of 
large  electric  powerplant  installations. 
In  addition,  markets  will  develop  in  the 
foreseeable  future  for  huge  tonnages  of 
coal  for  the  production  of  hydrocarbon 
chemicals  and  gasoline.  The  mining  of 
these  vast  undeveloped  coal  reserves  will 
bring  employment  to  thousands  of  coal 
miners,  a  flow  of  new  capital  investment, 
a  substantial  Increase  in  Income  and  tax 
revenues,  and  will  bring  economic  growth 
and  technical  progress  to  the  West. 

The  reasons  for  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  rights  of  the  railroads  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  this  valuable  re- 
source, however  valid  they  may  have 
been  In  1920.  are  no  longer  applicable. 
They  have  become  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive and  discriminatory,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  continue  them  in  effect 
when  the  result  clearly  has  been  to 
cause  my  State  and  other  Western 
States  rich  In  coal  reserves  to  suffer  a 
drastic  economic  impact. 

The  common  carrier  railroads  of 
America  will  not  be  given  an  undue  eco- 
nomic advantage  over  other  prospective 
Federal  coal  lessees  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  They  are  subject  to  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws 
and  regulations,  the  rate  and  general 
regulatory  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
State  public  utility  commissions.  The 
rights  of  the  public  will  be  adequately 
and  carefully  protected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

I  call  upon  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  this  effort  to  unlock 
and  bring  about  the  development  of  our 
valuable  western  coal  reserves. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM  SUCCESSFUL 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
seen  articles  in  the  press  reporting  short- 
comings in  programs  directed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  press 
is  quick  to  report  the  occasional  scandal 
in  one  program  or  another.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  have  been  scandals,  and 
I  do  not  condemn  the  press.  It  is  an 
imfortunate  truth  that  errors  In  admin- 
istration or  scandals  in  operation  have 
greater  reader  appeal  than  do  the  rou- 
tine success  stories  related  by  individuals 
who  have  watched  these  programs  In 
actioiL 

There  have  been  mistakes.  There  have 
been  errors  in  the  administration  of  these 
relatively  new  programs.  No  one  denies 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  good  has  been  done 
through  such  programs  as  work-study, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
Headstart. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mari- 
lyn M.  Rusoff,  president  of  the  Missoula, 
Mont.,  League  of  Women  Voters.  It  is 
an  excellent,  unsolicited  testimonial  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  OEO.  I 
want  to  share  it  with  you,  and  I  insert  It 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Here  is  a  part  of  a  success  story 
yet  to  be  told: 

Leagtte  of  Womxm  Vomis. 

Missoula,  Mont.,  April  12, 1987. 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Olsen:  FoUowlng  a  two-year 
study,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  strongly 
supports  policies  and  programs  In  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  all  people  equality  of 
opportunity  for  education  and  employment. 
Our  study  here  in  Missoula  encompassed 
both  the  national  acts  (OBO.  MDT,  Civil 
Rights,  etc.)  and  a  very  direct,  personal 
association,  and  in  some  cases  Involvement, 
with  the  initiation  and  development  of  the 
"War  on  Poverty"  here.  We  have  come  to 
feel  great  confidence  In  Mr.  Paul  Carplno  as 
the  very  capable  and  dedicated  director  of 
our  local  CAP  program  and  we  are  distressed 
that  this  CAP  program  especially  is  under 
fire  and  seems  likely  to  be  further  cut  In 
funds  and  limited  in  Its  scope  by  the  ear- 
marking  of  the  funds.  Here  In  Missoula  the 
initiation  and  development  ol  measures  to 
combat  poverty  have  been  carefully  tailored 
to  local  needs  as  determined  by  an  Initial 
survey  of  over  1000  low-Income  families  and 
we  see  the  exercise  of  local  Initiative  as  one 
of  the  strengths  of  the  whole  OEO  program. 
In  a  community  of  this  size  we  come  into 
direct  contact  with  persons  who  are  helped 
by  various  OEO  progranos  and  we  could  de- 
scribe many  specific  cases.  A  Crow  Indian 
high  school  girl,  without  family  assistance, 
has  supported  herself  working  for  her  "keep" 
for  years  and  now  with  her  Youth  Corps  Job 
for  the  first  time  has  money  to  buy  clothes 
and  school  supplies.  The  training  and  ex- 
perience she  is  getting  in  the  Youth  Corps 
are  helping  greatly  to  give  her  the  self-con- 
fidence she  needs  to  persist  In  the  face  of 
extra  difficulties  she  will  encounter,  as  an 
Indian  In  job  seeking.  With  this  help  and 
encouragement  we  now  feel  she  may  well 
succeed  In  developing  the  real  potential  she 
has  to  become  a  self-respecting  and  self- 
supporting  young  woman. 

A  college  student  from  a  very  low-Income 
rural  Montana  home  is  enabled  to  stay  at 
the  University  without  periodically  taking 
time  out  to  work  because  of  his  Work-Study 
job.  Often  the  top  student  In  his  classes,  he 
Is  getting  experience  In  working  In  his  chosen 
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field  and  providing  valuable  research  aasiat- 
ance  for  his  professor. 

We  have  visited  the  new  North  Side  Com- 
munity Center,  set  up  with  much  ToIunt«er 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  and  the  assistance  of  the  CAP.  We  find 
that  already  every  evening  for  several  weeks 
is  booked  at  the  center;  adult  basic  educa- 
tion classes,  volunteer  tutoring  classes  for 
high  school  students;  homemaker  classes  for 
young  mothers,  legal  aid  counseling,  and 
recreation  programs  for  all  ages.  A  day  Care 
Center  is  providing  child  care  fw  a  yo\mg 
mother  we  know  who  is  enabled  to  get  busi- 
ness training  under  MDT  which  she  needs 
because  her  husband  has  deeerted  her  and 
several  small  children. 

The  Community  Action  Program  here  has 
been  in  effect  not  much  more  than  a  year 
but  is  certainly  showing  its  worth.  We 
Leaguers  in  Missoula  do  not  know  what  Is 
happening  in  big  cities  or  rural  areas  over 
the  country  but  we  do  know  that  right  here 
we  are  making  a  real  beginning  in  reaching 
the  disadvantaged  and  helping  them  to  im- 
prove their  lot. 

We  urge  you  to  support  these  programs. 
Yours  sincerely, 

MARn-TN  M.  RUSOIT, 

President. 
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COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE,   A   STRONG 
BACKER  OP  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consCTit  that  the  gentleman 
from  nunois  [Mr.  Annttnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  wbs  no  objectioD. 

Mr.ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  USA  has  long 
fought  for  the  passage  of  meaningful 
truth-in-lendlng  legislation. 

The  league  is  a  national  federation  of 
all  types  of  customer-owned  businesses 
which  deal  with  some  18  million  families 
in  our  country.  Last  week,  Mr.  Shelby 
Southard,  of  the  Cooperative  League,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Financial  Institutions  Subcom- 
mittee to  testify  on  behalf  of  S.  5  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Southard  strongly 
endorse  the  legislation,  but  he  Issued  a 
warning  against  any  attempts  to  water 
down  the  bill.  In  part,  Mr.  Southard 
said: 

Be  certain  that  "Truth  in  Lending"  de- 
scribee your  final  product  accurately.  Tou 
owe  this  much  to  a  long  line  of  persons  in 
and  out  of  public  life  who  have  worked  self- 
leesly  throiigh  three  Administrations  to  In- 
sure passage  of  a  biU  which  deserves  that 
lal>el.  and — more  Importantly,  you  owe  It  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Because  of  the  strong  stand  that  the 
Cooperative  League  has  taken  in  favor  of 
truth  in  lending,  I  am  including  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Southard's  testimony  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Statement  o»  Shzlbt  Edw,  Sotttrako,  of  the 

CoorEHATiVE  Leagttb  of  the  USA,  to  Senate 

Bai^kino    CoMMrrTEE,    SuBcouMnrEE    on 

TiNANCZAi,  iNBTrrunoNs,  Regaedino  Senate 

Bnx  S.  6 — The  Teuth  in  Lending  Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  CooperaUve  League  of 

the  USA  thanks  your  Committee  for  giving 

VM  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our 

views  on  the  legislation  before  you,  the  Truth 

In  Lending  BUI  (S.  S) , 

The  League,  which  is  a  national  federaUon 
oS  all   types  of  customer-owned  businesses 


with  members  in  all  60  States,  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  groups  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
wisdom  of  a  bUl  such  as  this,  which  has  as  its 
central  purpose  to  make  the  typical  con- 
sumer more  alive  to  what  his  use  of  credit 
is  costing  him.  Wise  credit  use  is  often  the 
touchstone  of  business  success  and  In  the 
management  of  our  personal  f^nan/»1n^  affairs 
as  well. 

This  Is  especially  true  of  cooperative  busi- 
ness. It  U  so  whether  It  be  in  the  field  of 
housing,  insurance,  rural  electrics,  the  gro- 
cery business,  farm  supply  and  marketing, 
prepaid  group  health  plans,  or  credit  unions. 
We  can  speak  with  considerable  assurance  on 
this  point  because  League  member  organiza- 
tions are  active  In  every  one  of  those  fields, 
so  that  our  acUvlties  extend  now  to  over  18 
million  families  in  this  country. 

It  is  through  the  credit  unions  that  we  are 
most  vividly  conscious  of  the  need  to  make 
people  aware  of  what  credit  is  costing  them 
when  they  borrow  money  or  buy  on  the  in- 
stalhnent  plan.  The  dramatic  growth  in  the 
number  of  credit  unions  and  their  length- 
ening membership  rolls  are  solid  evidence 
that,  as  people  do  discover  how  Important 
this  is,  they  do  something  about  It. 

Senator  Proxmlre's  bill  differs  only  slightly 
from  the  earlier  bill  on  this  subject  intro- 
duced several  times  by  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas.  We  supported  and  worked  for  the 
Douglas  bill  and  we  have  compared  care- 
fuUy  the  provisions  of  his  bill  with  the  one 
proposed  by  Senator  Proxmlre.  To  be  effec- 
tive the  bill  must  require  that  the  cost  of 
credit  be  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage, 
Including  in  that  rate  the  "Incidentals"  for 
fees,  credit  reports,  and  the  like,  which  have 
a  way  of  mounting  alarmingly  without  the 
customer's  noticing  it.  Also  at  the  crux  of 
the  matter  is  the  requirement  that  all  forms 
of  consrmier  credit  including  smaU  loans,  in- 
stallment purchases,  revolving  credit,  and 
home  mortgagee  be  covered. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Proxmlre  bill  In- 
cludes all  theee  points.  They  are  the  im- 
portant ones.  Unless  we  have  such  a  law, 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  consumers 
have  those  elementary  facts  they  need  to 
make  wise  decisions  when  they  buy.  No  one 
argues  when  the  oar  buyer  wants  to  look  at 
the  motor,  the  tires,  the  upholstery,  the  air 
conditioning.  Theee  are  components  by 
which  the  manufacturer  compete*  for  the 
buyer's  favor.  But  another  component,  fre- 
quently more  important  than  any  of  these, 
is  the  cost  of  credit.  There  is  no  logical  rea- 
son the  buyer  should  not  also  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  credit  component  is  going  to 
cost — and  not  buried  beneath  a  suffocating 
blanket  of  detail  which  has  as  its  purpose, 
not  to  inform,  but  to  cover  up  Its  real  cost. 

mu^g  the  earlier  rounds  of  this  now 
6-year-oId  deb&te,  the  opponents  made  some 
headway  by  raising  a  series  of  questions 
beginning  "What  If—?"  These  iffy  questions 
all  had  to  do  with  how  dllOcult  such  a  law 
would  be  to  enforce,  and  its  friends  could 
only  say  then  that  it  is  a  simple  thing  to 
print  up  rate  tables  covering  every  conceiv- 
able variation  of  Interest  charges.  (In  fact, 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Department  of 
Defense  have  recently  done  so — so  simply 
any  clerk  can  use  them.)  But  the  answer  to 
such  Iffy  questions  now  is  that  the  State  of 
Mafisachusetta  has  had  such  a  law  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  and  the  experience 
up  there  has  answered  them  In  the  most 
effective  way  poaeible.  None  of  theee  hypo- 
thetical fears  have  proved  to  have  a  basis  In 
fact.  This  U  the  verdict  of  those  who  have 
a  role  in  administering  the  law,  and  Indeed 
some  of  its  former  critics  have  been  fair  and 
said  their  earlier  fears  before  the  law  was 
passed  were  unjustified.  That  is  yova  answer, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  these  fears  were  real,  the 
trouble  would  have  surfaced  by  now,  and  you 
can  bet  we  would  be  hearing  about  it. 

Having  followed  closely  the  long  debate 
excited  by  this  legislation,  we  are  confident 
in  our  prediction  that  many  reputable  but 


misguided  business  witnesses  who  have  op- 
posed it  wUl  find  upon  its  enactment  that 
they  have  been  freed  from  competition  by 
segments  of  their  business  which  exist  in  Its 
shadows  and  on  its  fringes,  making  bad 
medicine  for  everybody. 

It  is  the  familiar  history  of  earlier  con- 
sumer  protection  laws — first  strenuous  resist- 
ance based  on  fears  of  alleged  government 
interference.  But  in  practice  the  law  will 
interfere  only  with  those  people  who  brinjj 
discredit  on  their  business  by  preying  on  toe 
uninformed,  the  gullible,  and  ones  least  able 
to  protect  thenuelves.  Firms  which  extend 
credit  on  a  level  of  integrity  and  reason, 
able  concern  for  their  customers  will  be  able 
to  do  so  without  harassment  from  the  "quick 
buck"  operators  who  give  them  unfair  com- 
petition and  who  have  demeaned  for  too  long 
an  honorable  sector  of  our  economy. 

In  closing  we  urge  the  Committee  to  review 
again  the  essential  points  which  comprise  a 
meaningful  Truth  in  Lending  law  and  make 
sure  those  provisions  are  In  the  Wll  which 
you  report  to  the  Senate  floor  for  action 
Tou  can  take  little  satisfaction,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  will  derive  little  good 
from  a  law  which  bears  a  persuasive  title  but 
lacks  the  elements  to  make  it  truly  descrip- 
tive of  what  the  bill  contains.  Make  sure 
that  in  the  changes  and  amendments  you 
consider  you  do  not  violate  the  spirit  of 
another  bill  Congress  passed  last  year  called 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling.  The  label  on 
S.  5  now  reads  "Truth  in  Lending."  Be  cer- 
Uln  that  "Truth  in  Lending"  describes  your 
final  product  accurately.  Tou  owe  this 
much  to  a  long  line  of  persons  in  and  out  of 
public  life  who  have  worked  selflessly 
through  three  Administrations  to  Insure  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  deeervee  that  label, 
and — more  importantly,  you  owe  it  to  tlie 
people  of  this  country. 


EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL  TEACHER 
CORPS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  AifNimzio]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  8.  1965,  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  bill.  At  that  time,  he  hailed  the 
program  as  one  that  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  the  children  of 
America. 

During  the  past  school  year,  1,200 
corps  members  have  been  at  work  In  275 
schools  across  our  Nation.  They  have 
been  assigned  to  those  areas  where  their 
services  are  most  urgently  needed— In 
isolated  rural  area  schools,  in  ghetto 
schools,  in  Indian  reservation  schools, 
and  in  depressed  area  schools. 

These  dedicated,  determined  young 
teachers,  who  make  up  the  Corps,  have 
woiiced  hard  to  reach  the  disadvantaged 
children  of  America.  During  the  short 
time  that  the  Corps  has  been  In  existence, 
their  efforts  have  borne  tniit.  The  corps 
members  have  proven  that  apathetic. 
underprepared.  and  neglected  chlldrwi 
can  be  reached,  and  can  be  taught,  and 
can  be  guided  toward  becoming  good 
citizens  and  useful,  productive  members 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  record  shows  unmistakably  that 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  too  badly 
needed  to  be  discontinued.    An  editorial 
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which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  24  discusses  this  urgent  need 
and  echoes  the  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  continuing  the  Teacher  Corps, 
lam  happy  to  insert  this  editorial,  which 
follows,  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Teachcno  TEACHEKS 

Congress  ought  to  give  thoughtful  consid- 
eration to  a  report  Just  released  by  the 
NsUonal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Bducatlon 
of  Disadvantaged  Children.  The  report  Is 
an  appraisal  0(f  the  Teacher  Oorpe  during 
Its  first  year  of  operation;  and  it  is  strikingly 
entliuslastic  about  the  performance  and  the 
potentialities  of  this  fiedgling  group  in  a 
period  when  it  was  peculiarly  handicapped 
by  problems  of  organization  and  by  inade- 
quate funds.  At  the  same  time,  the  report 
u  something  more:  it  is  an  insightful  dis- 
cussion of  the  special  problems  of  teaching 
"disadvantaged"  children. 

A  major  educational  challenge  confronts 
the  coimtry.  PubUc  school  systems  in  every 
major  city  are  flooded  today  with  the  flotsam 
of  a  vast  new  migration — from  rural  areas 
to  urban  centers.  Many  of  these  migrants, 
uneducated,  even  illiterate  and  accustomed 
to  agricultural  employment,  are  wholly  un- 
equipped for  participation  in  an  industrial 
economy;  and  often,  in  consequence,  they 
and  themselves  crowded  into  decaying  neigh- 
borhoods, unemployed,  exploited  and  desper- 
ate. Their  children,  often,  are  in  a  real 
sense  disinherited— deprived  of  any  cultural 
stimulation  or  any  Incentive  to  learn. 

It  Is  for  these  children  that  the  schools 
must  today  undertake  a  special  task — a  task 
analogous  to  but  different  from  the  task  ac- 
complished by  the  public  schools  at  the  t\u-n 
of  the  century  in  making  the  melting  pot 
a  reality  for  the  children  of  the  migrants 
from  Europe.  "For  centtiries,"  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Council  observes,  "schools  have 
dealt  almost  wholly  with  students  who  have 
valued  learning  and  have  come  to  school  in 
search  of  It.  Among  the  children  with  whom 
the  Teacher  Corps  works,  the  first  task  is  not 
w  much  to  teach  them  as  to  reach  them.  In 
order  to  persuade  them  that  they  can  learn— 
and  that  learning  can  be  useful,  interesting 
and  rewarding." 

The  Teacher  Oorpa  recruits  Idealistlo  and 
committed  young  coUege  graduates  who  want 
to  do  this  specialized  and  difficult  type  of 
t«»ching;  and  it  trains  them  for  the  ta«k  in 
participating  universities  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  disadvantaged  neighborhoods 
which  have  asked  for  their  help.  During  the 
past  school  year,  some  1200  Corps  members 
nave  served  In  275  schooU  in  111  school  dis- 
trtcts  In  29  states,  serving  in  each  case  at 
the  invitation  of  a  local  school  system.  Usu- 
ally they  work  in  teams  of  three  to  ten  in- 
terns, headed  by  a  team  leader  who  Is  an 
experienced  teacher.  They  are  subordinates 
or  the  local  school  authorities,  conforming 
to  local  rules  and  practices,  paid  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  received  by  the  least  expert - 
'""JJ  '^achers  in  the  local  school  dlstrtct. 
The  Teacher  Corps  brtngs  with  It  not  orUy 
specialized  training  and  some  fresh  ideas; 
even  more  significantly  it  brings  the  ardor 
Mdedlcated  young  people.  It  has  made  a 
P»«t  beginning;  it  can.  if  it  geto  the  chance. 
render  even  richer  service  in  the  future.  But 
tiJJl  ^  o*>"K«<l  to  go  out  of  business  en- 
"WJy  by  the  end  of  June  unless  Congress 
quickly  votes  to  extend  its  life  and  to  give  it 
we  supplemental  appropriation  it  needs  to 
wry  on  through  the  summer.    No  better  In- 

t!!„   ?°w  ^°^^'^  ^  n*****  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged 


PANAMA  CANAL:  SANITATION  IN 
TERMINAL  CITIES 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
™anmous  consent  that  the  gentlwnaai 
irom  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Flood]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  in  the  Record  of 
March  22, 1967, 1  quoted  a  March  5  letter 
from  the  istlmius  reporting  an  increase 
of  rodent  population  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  incident  to  accumulations  of 
garbage  and  a  resulting  rat  invasion  of 
the  Canal  Zone. 

In  this  connection  it  is  Important  to 
know  that  until  the  1955  treaty  with 
Panama,  at  the  request  of  that  country, 
relieved  United  States  for  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  sanitary  and  health 
ordinances  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  this  function  was  performed  sat- 
isfactorily by  our  Government  under  pro- 
vision of  article  VH  of  the  1903  treaty 
with  Panama. 

Since  my  March  22  statement,  I  have 
received  a  news  story  from  an  Isthmian 
newspaper  confirming  one  of  the  points 
made  in  the  March  5  letter  and  have 
sent  a  copy  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  as  addi- 
tional information. 

The  Indicated  news  story  follows: 
[Prom  the  Panama  American,  Mar.  4,  1967] 

EXTKHMINATOES    SLAT    934    RaTB    AT    RXPOTLIO 

or  Panama  HosprrAi, 
The  Rodent  Control  Section  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Health  Board  yesterday  estimated 
that  rats  are  probably  eating  20  per  cent 
of  the  food  suppUed  to  the  Matias  HemandeB 
Psychiatric  Hospital.  The  Rodent  Control 
Section  trapped  934  rats  In  one  eight  hoxir 
day. 

Rats  average  more   than  two  pounds  In 
weight,  a  spokesman  said. 


THE   PANAMA    CANAL:    1967    ENCY- 
CIXDPAEDLA  BRITANNICA 
Mr.   WALKER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  decade  I  have  read  widely  on  the 
subject  of  interoceanlc  canals,  including 
articles  on  the  Panama  Canal  In  stand- 
ard reference  works.  Among  the  latest 
such  contributions  is  a  comprehensive 
historical  sketch  on  the  Panama  Canal 
in  the  1967  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  by  Capt.  MUes  P.  DuVal,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  who  Is  a  distinguished 
historian  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  an 
outstanding  and  objective  authority  on 
interoceanlc  canal  problems. 

The  more  I  have  studied  isthmian 
questions  the  more  I  realize  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  history  In- 
volved. Unless  this  Is  done  we  shall  be 
destined  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  that  could  be  easily  avoided.  This 
lesson  applies  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  which,  throughout 
its  existence,  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  crises.  The  tragic  situation  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted  at  Panama 


has  been  brought  about  by  Impi-actical 
and  uninformed  theorists  who  ignore 
in  their  calculations  and  actions  all 
semblance  of  wisdom.  They  seem  to 
know  nothing  of  the  past  nor  to  care  in 
the  least  for  the  past.  They  are  in  no- 
wise objective  and  appear  to  be  wholly 
influenced  by  foolish  sentimentality  and 
the  failure  to  appreciate  what  such  a 
canal  means  to  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world,  especially  Latin  America,  in- 
cluding Panama,  from  a  military  and 
protective  standpoint. 

The  final  section  of  the  Indicated 
Britannica  article,  which  deals  with 
Panama-United  States  relations,  Is  the 
joint  product  of  Almon  R.  Wright,  senior 
historian,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  and 
Captain  DuVal.  The  article  has  a  most 
helpfiil  bibliography  which  will  be  of 
great  vEdue  to  all  who  wish  to  go  more 
deeply  into  the  subject. 

Because  of  the  inherent  value  of  the 
indicated  contribution,  I  consider  it  of 
the  highest  importance  for  study  by 
those  concerned  with  the  canal  question, 
both  in  and  out  of  government, 
especially  cognizant  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  their  staffs. 

The  subject  article  follows: 
[From  the  Encyclopaedia  Brttannlca,   1967 
edition] 
Panama  Canal 
(By  Capt.  MUes  P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  U5.  Navy, 
retired) 
Panama  Canal,  a  high-level  artificial  Inter- 
oceanlc waterway  of  the  lake  and  lock  type 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  owned,  operated 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  vmder 
treaty,  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality, 
with  tolls  that  are  Just  and  equitable.    The 
Canal  Zone,  through  which  it  was  built,  is 
the  constitutionally  acquired  domain  of  the 
United  States  granted  in  perpetuity  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  and  its  perpetual  maintenance,  op- 
eration, sanitation  and  protection. 

By  using  the  canal,  vessels  plying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  can  eliminate  the  Cape  Horn  route  and 
save  a  distance  of  about  8,000  nautical  ml., 
while  Journeys  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can continents  can  be  reduced  by  3,000-4,000 
ml.;  vessels  from  Europe  to  western  Asia  and 
Australia  can  effect  a  saving  of  1,000-2,000 
ml.  Hence  the  canal  is  of  the  greatest  inter- 
national Importance,  strategically  and  eco- 
nomically. 

This  article  Is  divided  Into  the  foUowlng 
sections : 

I.  THX  watkswat 

1.  Description 

2.  Navigation 

n.    CANAL   ZONX 

1.  Area  and  Tidewaters 

2.  Sovereignty 

3.  Administration 

4.  Tolls 

6.  Canal  Traffic 
6.  Defense 

m.  RDTOBT 

1.  Panama  Railroad,  1849-65 
3.  French  Project,  1879-1904 

3.  United  States  Policy,  1850-61 

4.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  189^1901 

5.  U.S.  Diplomacy,  1901-03 

6.  Building  the  Canal,  1904-14 

7.  Principal  Engineering  and  Constnictlon 
Projects  After  1914 

8.  Reorganization  and  Policy  Determina- 
tion 

9.  Panama-U.S.  relations 
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I.    THB    WATESWAT 

1.  DeecrlptloQ. — The  Panama  canal  doee 
not  croes  the  Isthmiu  from  east  to  west  as 
generally  supposed,  but  from  north woat  to 
southeast,  with  the  Atlantic  entrance  33^ 
ml.  N.  and  27  ml.  W.  of  the  Pacific  entrance. 
Located  In  one  of  the  heavier  rainfall  areas 
of  the  world  with  Its  longest  section  formed 
by  Impounding  the  waters  of  the  Chagrea 
river  valley  by  a  dam  at  Qatun,  Its  principal 
features  Include:  twin-flight  locks,  dams  and 
spillways  at  both  ends  of  the  canal;  the 
sumjnlt-level  Gatim  lake;  an  excavated  gorge 
across  the  continental  divide,  renamed  as 
Galllard  cut,  connecting  Gatun  lake  with  the 
Pacific  locks:  a  small  Mlraflores  lake  between 
two  sets  of  Pacific  locks;  and  two  terminals. 

The  Atlantic  terminus  Is  at  Cristobal  on 
Llmon  bay,  a  natural  harbour  protected 
against  storms  from  the  north  by  east  and 
west  breakwaters.  The  Pacific  terminus  is 
at  Balboa,  a  sheltered  artificial  harbour 
with  Its  Pacific  entrance  channel  safeguarded 
from  sUt-bearlng  currents  by  a  causeway 
from  the  mainland  to  the  fortified  Islands  In 
the  Bay  of  Panama. 

The  canal  length  from  shore  line  to  shore 
line  is  40J7  statute  miles;  and  from  deep 
water  to  deep  water,  50.73  miles.  Prom  north 
to  south.  Its  main  parte  are: 

1.  Atlantic  sea  level  dredged  channel  of  500 
ft.  bottom  width  from  deep  water  to  Oatun 
locks,  about  7.4  ml. 

2.  Gatun  locks  In  three  steps  from  sea  level 
to  Gatun  lake.  85  ft.  above  sea  level. 

3.  Gatun  lake  section  with  channels  vary- 
ing In  width  from  1,000  ft.  at  Gatun  to  600 
ft.  at  Gamboa  where  Galllard  cut  begins,  dis- 
tance about  24  ml. 

4.  Galllard  cut  of  300-600  ft.  minimiiTn  bot- 
tom widths  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks  at  the 
south-end  of  the  cut,  distance  about  8  ml. 

6.  Pedro  Miguel  locks  In  one  step  (31  ft.) 
to  the  Intermediate  Mlraflores  lake,  64  ft. 
above  sea  level. 

6.  Mlraflores  lake  with  channel  750  ft.  wide 
to  Mlraflores  locks,  distance  about  1  ml. 

7.  Mlraflores  locks  In  two  steps  to  Pacific 
sea  level. 

8.  Pacific  sea  level  dredged  section  to  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  distance  about  8.6  ml. 

The  controlling  depth  for  the  Atlantic 
dredged  section  from  deep  water  to  Gatun 
locks  Is  43  ft.  below  mean  low  water;  from 
Gatun  locks  to  Pedro  Miguel.  42  ft.  below 
the  minimum  Gatun  lake  level  of  82  ft.; 
from  Pedro  Miguel  locks  to  Mlraflores.  42  ft. 
below  the  minimum  Mlraflores  lake  level  of 
64  ft.:  and  from  Mlrafloree  locks  to  deep  water 
In  the  Paclflc.  42.4  ft.  below  mean  low  water 
spring  (maximum)  tides. 

The  canal  is  equipped  with  modern  aids  to 
navigation.  The  Panama  canal  has  had  no 
major  operational  Improvement  since  open- 
ing to  trafBc  in  1914  with  the  exception  of 
the  Madden  Dam  and  Power  project,  with  Its 
upstream  lake  to  conserve  water  for  lockages 
and  maintenance  of  channel  depths  In  Gatun 
lake  during  dry  seasons  and  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  floods  from  the  upper  Chagres  In 
wet  seasons,  and  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Galllard  cut  started  In  1069. 

Locks— no  part  of  the  canal  attracts  more 
attention  than  Its  massive  locks.  Construct- 
ed In  duplicate  to  enable  simultaneous  lock- 
ages of  vessels  In  the  same  or  opposite  direc- 
tion, all  locks  have  usable  dimensions  of 
1.000  ft.  length,  110  ft.  width,  and  a  depth 
to  accommodate  vessels  drawing  40  ft.  In  salt 
water.  Each  lock  gate  has  two  leaves,  the 
leaves  being  floatable  structiires  65  ft.  wide 
by  7  ft.  thick,  varying  In  height  from  47  to  83 
ft.,  weighing  from  400  to  750  tons,  and  op- 
erated by  25  h.p.  motors  through  gear  ar- 
rangements. 

Locks  are  equipped  with  unique  safety 
devices,  notably  hydraullcally  operated  fen- 
der chains  and  electric  towing  locomotives. 
The  fender  chains  protect  lock  gates  against 
vessels  that  may  get  out  of  control  when 
approaching  locks,  and  are  dropped  into 
grooves  to  permit  passage.    With  the  excep- 


tion of  small  craft,  vessels  are  not  allowed 
to  pass  through  locks  under  their  own  power, 
but  are  required  to  be  drawn  by  towing  loco- 
motives, varying  In  number  from  four  to 
eight,  depending  on  ship  characteristics. 

The  time  required  for  passage  through  the 
locks  depends  upon  many  factors,  including 
size  of  vessel  and  Its  handling  features. 
Generally,  lockage  Intervals  are  80  min.  at 
Oatun,  40  min.  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  60  mln. 
at  Mlraflores. 

Gatun  Dam  and  Spillway. — The  key  stnic- 
ture  of  the  Panama  canal  Is  Gatun  dam, 
near  the  end  of  the  Chagres  river  valley.  It 
Is  about  1  Yt  ml.  long  on  its  crest,  ^  ml.  wide 
at  the  base,  400  ft.  wide  at  the  water  siir- 
face.  100  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  and  its  crest  is 
106  ft.  above  sea  level.  It  contains  22.968,- 
069  cu.yd.  of  material. 

Located  on  a  natural  hill  of  rock  near  the 
centre  of  the  dam,  Gatun  spillway  was  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  control  of  Oatun 
lake  levels  during  the  maximum  known  dis- 
charge of  the  Chagres  river.  The  dam  and 
spillway  together  with  Oatim  locks  form  the 
northern  barrier  that  creates  Oatun  lake. 

Gatun  Lake  and  Gaillard  Cut. — Oatun 
lake,  at  Its  normal  height  of  86  ft.,  has  an 
area  of  166  sqjnl.  and  a  shore  line  of  1,100 
mi.;  with  a  watershed  of  1,285  sqjnl..  which 
Includes  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Pttnama. 
Its  designed  operating  range  is  6  ft.,  between 
water  levels  of  87  and  83  ft.  above  sea  level. 
Oalllard  cut.  formerly  called  Culebra  cut. 
Is  an  artlflclal  extension  of  Gatun  lake  across 
the  continental  divide  to  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  with  Its  original  bottom  at  a  maxl- 
mtun  of  40  ft.  above  sea  level,  on  an  align- 
ment that  passes  between  Gold  hill  and 
Contractors  hUl.  Its  restricted  channel  and 
rocky  banks  make  this  cut  the  moat  hazard- 
ous part  of  the  canal.  A  steady  g^rowth  In 
vessel  sizes  and  number  carrying  hazardous 
cargo  has  increased  the  frequency  of  tran- 
sits requiring  one-way  navigation  in  Oall- 
lard cut. 

Pacific  Dams,  Miraflores  Lake  and  Spill- 
way.— Across  the  south  end  of  Oalllard  cut, 
a  pair  of  one-Uft  (31  ft.)  Pedro  Miguel  locks 
and  two  flanking  dam^  to  nearby  hills  form 
the  southern  barrier  closing  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande  and  holding  the  Gatun 
lake  water  level.  WlUi  crests  106  ft.  above 
sea  level,  the  east  dam  extends  about  300  ft. 
to  Cerro  Lulsa  and  the  west  extends  about 
1,400  feet  to  Cerro  Paralao.  The  e«ist  dam 
is  a  concrete  wall,  260  ft.  long,  covered  with 
earth;  the  west  is  earth  and  rock,  contain- 
ing 699,518  cu.yd.  Of  material. 

At  Bflraflores,  a  set  of  two-lift  locks  and 
two  dams  form  a  second  barrier  closing  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  creating 
the  intermediate  Mlraflores  lake.  Thie  lake, 
at  54  ft.  above  sea  level,  has  an  area  of  1.5 
sq.ml.    Its   watershed  Is  38  sq.ml. 

The  major  part  of  the  east  dam  at  Mlra- 
flores is  the  spillway,  designed  to  handle  free 
flow  of  water  from  Gatun  lake  through  one 
chamber  at  Pedro  Miguel  in  event  of  acci- 
dent. The  west  dam,  with  crest  40  ft.  wide 
and  70  ft.  above  sea  level  extending  2,700  ft. 
to  Cerro  Cocoli.  is  the  second  largest  dam  of 
the  canal,  containing  about  3,388.423  cu.  yd. 
of  material. 

Terminal  Facilities.— The  Atlantic  ter- 
minus affords  safe  anchorages  in  Limdn  bay 
and  convenient  pier  berths  at  Crlstdbal. 
The  Paclflc  terminus  has  mooring  buoy,  dock 
and  pier  berths  at  Balboa;  also  an  unpro- 
tected outer  anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 
All  piers  are  modern,  1,000  ft.  long  by  200  ft. 
wide,  with  enclosed  sheds  and  railroad  serv- 
ice, ample  for  storage  of  consignments  and 
trazishipment  of  cargo. 

Both  terminals  are  equipped  for  servicing 
to  vessels,  provisioning  and  repairs.  The 
principal  repair  Installatlona  are  on  the  At- 
lantic side  near  Mount  Hope,  with  a  386-ft. 
dry  dock.  Larger  marine  and  railway  repair 
shops  on  the  Pacific  side  are  closed,  with  a 
1.044   ft.   dry   dock    In    a   stand-by   status. 


Salvage  tugs  and  other  wrecking  equipment 
are  available. 

2.  Navigation. — All  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  a  terminal  port,  maneuvering  la 
Canal  Zone  waters,  or  In  transit,  in  gen. 
eral.  are  required  to  take  pilots,  who  have 
charge  of  navigation  and  movement.  Traa- 
sits  are  made  under  rigid  traffic  controls. 
The  average  time  required  to  transit  is  from 
seven  to  eight  hours. 

n.   CANAL   ZONS 

1.  Area  and  Tidewaters. — The  Canal  Zone 
Is  a  strip  of  land  and  land  under  water  10 
ml.  wide  with  boundaries  generally  5  mi. 
from  the  centre  of  the  canal  except  for  the 
western  salient  covering  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres  river,  the  arms  of  Gatun  lake  ex- 
tending  into  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
Madden  lake.  Beginning  In  the  Caribbean, 
"three  marine  miles"  from  mean  low  water 
as  provided  by  treaty,  the  zone  extendi 
across  the  Isthmus  to  a  distance  of  "three 
marine  miles"  from  mean  low  water  in  the 
Paclflc,  but  excludes  the  Panamanian  cities 
of  Col6n  and  Panama. 

The  Canal  Zone  includes  all  of  Gatun  lake 
and  surrounding  shores  up  to  the  100  ft 
contour  and  all  of  Madden  lake  and  iu  sborei 
up  to  the  280  ft.  contour.  The  total  area  ot 
the  Canal  Zone  Is  647.29  sq.  mi. — 372.33  iq. 
ml.  land.  186.52  sq.  ml.  fresh  water,  and  89.45 
sq.  ml.  salt  water,  Including  the  Atlantic  and 
Paclflc  coastal  waters  within  the  three-mile 
limit. 

The  tides  at  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  termi- 
nals differ  in  both  magnitude  and  character. 
At  Cristobal  on  the  Atlantic  side  they  are  ir- 
regular and  small,  with  an  extreme  range  of 
3.06  ft.  At  Balboa  on  the  Paclflc  side,  they 
are  remarkably  regular  with  two  highs  and 
two  lows  every  lunar  day  of  34  hr.  and  60 
mln..  with  an  extreme  range  of  22.7  ft. 

2.  Sovereignty.— Under  the  authority  of  the 
Panama  Canal  act  of  1912  and  In  conformity 
with  treaty.  Pres.  William  H.  Taft,  by  execu- 
tive order  of  Dec.  6.  1912,  declared  that  "all 
land  and  land  tmder  water  within  the  limit* 
of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  lor  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  protectloo, 
and  sanitation  of  the  Panama  Canal."  Since 
title  to  aU  such  land  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  in  its  en- 
tirety. Is  a  United  States  government  reser- 
vation. 

The  only  private  enterprise  activities  per- 
mitted within  the  zone  are  on  lands  rented 
\mder  revocable  licensee,  normally  to  ship- 
ping interests,  agriculturists  and  others  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  canal  or  Its  op- 
eration. Areas  assigned  for  other  government 
purposes.  In  the  mid-1960s.  Included  141 
sq.  mi.  for  the  armed  forces,  with  108  to  the 
army,  23  to  the  navy  and  1 1  to  the  air  force; 
0  to  the  Smithsonian  institution  as  a  wild- 
life preserve  on  Barro  Colorado;  5  as  the 
Madden  Forest  preserve;  0.96  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  agency;  4  to  commercial  licences  and 
13  to  Canal  Zone  tovm  sites.  Remaining 
land,  largely  mountain  or  Jungle,  totals  over 
200  sq.  ml.  All  areas  continue  subject  to  the 
civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  Canal  Zone  govern- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  Canal  Zone 
code. 

3.  Administration. — The  Panama  canal  en- 
terprise, as  reorganized  July  1.  1951,  under 
public  law  841,  8l8t  congress,  approved  Sept 
29.  1950  (Thompson  act),  consists  of  two 
main  units,  the  Panama  Canal  company  and 
the  Canal  Zone  government,  with  the  dom- 
inant mission  of  the  safe,  convenient  and 
economic  transit  of  vessels.  The  Canal  Zone 
is  divided  Into  two  districts,  the  Balboa  (or 
Paclflc)  subdivision  and  the  Cristdbal  (or 
Atlantic)  subdivision. 

Balboa  and  Cristdbal. — These  subdlvlsiow 
are  cocerminous  with  the  Balboa  and  Cris- 
tobal divisions  of  the  UB.  district  court 
Their  common  boundary  crosses  the  Cansl 
Zone  at  right  angles  Just  northwest  of  Bar- 
bacoas  Island.  The  Balboa  subdivision  in- 
cludes all  Canal  Zone  area  lying  southeast- 
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iriy  of  this  boundary,  and  the  Cristdbal  sub- 
division, all  lying  northwesterly  of  It. 

Towns,  except  Oamboa,  are  cliutered  near 
the  terminals  convenient  to  canal  and  ship- 
ping activities.  In  which,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, most  of  the  civilian  population  In  the 
tone  is  employed.  Gamboa,  because  It  Is  the 
headquarters  of  dredging  operations,  Is  lo- 
cated north  of  Gaillard  cut  to  prevent  Isola- 
tion of  equipment  from  lake  dumps  In  event 
of  elides.  AU  towns  have  the  facUlUes  of 
well-managed  communities  In  the  United 
States,  with  high  standards  of  health,  sani- 
tation and  education.  The  canal  admlnis- 
trttlve  centre  Is  at  Balboa  Heights. 

A  long-felt  defect  In  the  1903  treaty  was 
failure  to  provide  for  adequate  public  cross- 
ings of  the  canal  for  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama,  both  divided  by  the  waterway. 
This  condition  was  Initially  corrected  by  the 
United  States  by  a  toll-free  ferry  at  Balboa 
in  1932  under  legislation  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  former  member  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  commission  for  whom  it  was 
named;  and  Anally,  In  1962,  pursuant  to 
treaty,  by  the  toll-free  Thatcher  Perry  bridge 
to  replace  the  ferries. 

The  civilian  population  In  the  1960  census 
Including  dei>endent8  of  the  U.S.  armed 
(oices,  was  42.122,  with  11,499  In  the  Cristobal 
district  and  30.623  In  the  Balboa  district. 
The  population  of  the  principal  communities 
was  3,489  for  Oamboa  and  3.139  for  Balboa. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company. — This  Is  a 
corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  operated  under  the  management  of 
Its  board  of  directors  and  charged  with  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
canal  and  the  conduct  of  business -type  op- 
erations Incident  thereto  and  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  basic  law  requires  that  the  company 
be  eelf-sustalnlng.  Its  obligations  Include 
It*  own  operating  expenses,  the  net  cost  of 
dTll  government.  Interest  and  depreciation 
on  United  States  investment  In  the  enter- 
prise, and  «430,000  of  the  $1,930,000  annuity 
paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  re- 
mainder being  provided  by  the  department  of 
rtate,  and  thereby  excluded  In  fixing  tolls. 
The  Canal  Zone  Oovernment. — This  Is  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  United  States, 
administered  by  a  governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  president, 
or  such  officer  of  the  United  States  as  may 
be  designated  by  him  (secretary  of  the  army) . 
It  performs  the  functions  of  city,  county  and 
rtate  governments,  with  certain  attributes  of 
diplomatic  character  In  connection  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  The  governor,  who  Is 
appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  Is  ex-offlclo  a  director  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Panama  Canal  company. 

The  Judicial  functions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
(pvemment  are  performed  by  two  magis- 
trate's courts,  Balboa  and  Cristdbal,  each 
presided  over  by  a  magistrate  appointed  by 
the  governor;  and  by  a  United  States  district 
court  of  the  fifth  Judicial  circuit,  consisting 
of  two  divisions.  Balboa  and  Cristdbal.  pre- 
aded  over  by  one  Judge  appointed  by  the 
president. 

4.  Tolls.— The  levy  of  tolls  U  subject  to 
provisions  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
(IWl),  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  treaty  (1903) , 
and  the  Thomson -Urrutia  treaty  proclaimed 
u»  1922.  Exempted  from  transit  toUs  In  ac- 
cordance with  treaty  are  vessels  owned,  oper- 
ated or  chartered  by  the  government  of  the 
aepubllc  of  Panama  and  war  vessels  of  the 
nepubllc  of  Colombia:  also  vessels  In  transit 
•olely  for  repairs  at  Panama  canal  shops. 

Tolls  are  assessed  on  the  basis  ot  Panama 
'''nal  net  tonnage  of  actual  earning  capacity. 
»  net  vessel  ton  being  100  cu.  ft.  of  space. 
rails  cover  all  normal  transit  charges.  In- 
cluding pilot  service.  Vessels  operated  by  the 
united  States,  including  warships  and  aux- 
"«rie8.  are  assessed  toUs. 

Tolls  In  1964  were  90  cents  per  net  ton  for 
"wcnant  vesseU.  army  and  navy  transports. 
"^ers.    hospital    and    supply    ships,    and 


yachts,  when  carrying  passengers  or  cargo; 
73  cents  per  net  ton  on  such  vessels  In  ballast 
without  passengers  or  cargo;  and  60  cents  i)er 
ton  of  displacement  for  other  types.  The 
average  measurement  per  ocean-going  com- 
mercial vessel  in  fiscal  year  1964  was  5.910 
net  tons  and  average  tolls  per  vessel,  ♦5.176. 
The  Panama  Canal  company  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  and,  from  time  to  time,  change 
rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  and 
tolls,  subject  to  requirements  for  six  months 
notice,  public  hearings  and  approval  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  whose  action 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 


Fiscal  year 


1029 
1033 

igae 

1»43 

i»so 

19U 
I960 
1902 
1004 
1908 


Total 

transits  > 


7,157 

6.082 

7,449 

4.372 

7,000 

8,7Se 

12,135 

12,090 

12,839 

12.909 


Total  long 
tons  of  cargo 


80,781,768 
18, 209. 917 
27, 903, 144 
11,030.105 
30,364,962 
41,  S23,  432 
(SO,  391, 055 
69, 036, 591 
71, 740, 661 
78,809,012 


Total  tons 

and 
toU  credits 


$27,128,803 
19, 621. 181 
23.699,480 
7,368,739 
24,611.713 
35, 136. 529 
61,803,032 
58, 347, 290 
62. 646. 891 
67,148,451 


■  Exclusive  o(  transits  (or  repairs. 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Directots,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  1964. 

5.  Canal  Traffic. — Although  the  Panama 
canal  was  conceived  and  built  primarily  as 
an  artery  of  world  trade.  Its  traffic,  except 
during  World  War  n.  has  had  an  Irregular 
but  sustained  growth  since  1916  In  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  transits  and  cargo  ton- 
nage. Its  traffic  volume  Is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  wars  and  depressions,  and  to  appre- 
ciable political,  economic  or  other  upheavals 
In  any  part  of  the  world,  such  as  crop  fail- 
ure, strikes,  destruction  by  tropical  storms, 
development  of  foreign  Industries  and 
closure  of  the  Suez  canal. 

A  significant  feature  of  Panama  canal 
traffic  Is  the  pattern  of  Its  trade  routes,  of 
which  eight  are  well  defined. 

The  lowest  traffic  volimie  after  1933  oc- 
curred In  1943,  when  there  were  4.373  tran- 
sits by  ocean-going  commercial  vessels  with 
11.030,105  tons  of  cargo.  A  high  point  in 
traffic  history  occurred  in  fiscal  year  1963 
when,  for  the  llth  consecutive  year,  new 
records  in  the  number  of  transits,  toll  reve- 
nue, and  tons  of  cargo  were  made.  Growing 
numbers  of  commercial  ves.9els  with  beams 
over  80  ft.  were  using  the  canal,  thus  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  increased  capacity. 

6.  Defense. — The  Panama  Canal  act  of 
1913  vests  responsibility  for  protection  of 
the  Panama  canal  and  Canal  Zone  In  the 
governor,  this  protection  being  the  normal 
exercise  of  police  authority  virlthln  the  Canal 
Zone.  Defense  against  external  aggression 
is  a  function  of  the  armed  forces,  for  which 
the  commander  in  chief.  Southern  Com- 
mand, Is  responsible.  These  Include  army, 
navy  and  air  force  units,  located  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  elsewhere. 

The  act  further  provides  that  "in  time 
of  war  In  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
engaged,  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
president,  war  Is  Imminent,"  the  president  Is 
authorized  to  vest  exclusive  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  canal  and 
Canal  Zone  government  in  such  officer  of 
the  army  as  the  president  may  designate, 
with  the  governor  subject  In  all  respects  to 
the  orders  and  directions  of  the  designated 
officer  of  the  army. 

During  war  or  emergency,  elaborate  se- 
curity precautions  are  taken  by  both  civil 
and  military  authorities.  Including  careful 
examination  of  arriving  vessels  and  use  of 
specially  trained  security  guards  during 
transits. 

ni.    HISTOBT 

The  advantageous  geographical  location  of 
the  Central  American  Isthmus  was  recog- 
nized by  the  early  Spanish  who,  within  a 


few  years  after  the  visit  there  by  Columbus 
in  1602,  followed  with  extended  explorations 
focused  on  four  main  route  areas:  Tehuan- 
tepec,  Nicaragua.  Panama  and  the  Darlto- 
Atrato.  Not  finding  a  strait,  they  promptly 
conceived  the  Idea  of  constructing  one. 

Because  of  lower  continental  divides  at 
Panama  and  Nicaragua,  with  penetration  by 
large  valleys,  these  two  avenues  became  rivals 
for  Isthmian  transit.  At  Panama,  mountain- 
ous terrain  and  torrential  rivers,  notably  the 
Chagres,  at  the  time  presented  Insui^erable 
barriers  to  a  canal.  Lake  Nicaragua,  3,089 
sq.  ml.  m  area,  with  Its  then  navigable  San 
Juan  river  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  reduced 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  cutting  across 
the  narrow  strip  which  separated  the  lake 
from  the  Paclflc.  Kventually,  control  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  became  a  focal  point  of  In- 
ternational conflict,  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  In  a  diplomatic  deadlock. 
This  situation  was  prolonged  by  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  (1850)  which  deprived  the 
United  States  of  exclusive  control  over  any 
Isthmian  canal  that  It  might  construct. 

1.  Panama  Railroad,  1849-56. — When 
United  States  westward  expansion  In  the  late 
1840s  required  better  means  for  transit,  three 
North  Americans  of  vision.  John  Uoyd 
Stephens,  William  Henry  Asplnwall.  and 
Henry  Chauncey,  organized  the  Panama 
RaUroad  company.  Chartered  in  1849  by  the 
state  of  New  York,  this  company,  xxnder 
enormous  difficulties,  completed  building  the 
Panama  railroad  In  1865 — the  first  trans- 
continental railroad  of  the  Americas.  Run- 
ning from  Asplnwall  (Coldn)  close  to  the  line 
of  the  future  canal,  this  47.5-ml.  strategic 
rail  link  was  the  first  concrete  step  toward 
construction  of  the  Panama  canal,  giving  It 
a  tremendous  advantage  over  Nicaragua  In 
the  choice  of  route. 

In  view  of  the  key  functions  that  this 
celebrated  railroad  was  later  to  fill  In  Pan- 
ama canal  history,  It  Is  Important  to  note  a 
treaty  of  1846  between  Uie  United  States  and 
New  Granada  (Colombia).  This  treaty  was 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  aimed 
primarily  toward  securing  a  canal  at  Panama, 
even  then  recognized  by  Pres.  James  K.  Polk 
as  the  most  practicable  route.  It  provided 
that  the  United  States  should  guarantee  the 
"perfect  neutrality"  of  the  Isthmiu  and  Its 
free  and  uninterrupted  transit. 

2.  French  Project,  1879-1904.— MeanwhUe. 
French  Interests  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (q.v.),  hero  of 
the  Suez  canal,  decided  to  construct  a  canal 
across  the  American  isthmtis.  An  Interna- 
tional Congress  for  Consideration  of  an  In- 
teroceanlc  Canal,  consisting  of  135  delegates, 
convened  at  Paris  on  May  15,  1879,  to  decide 
upon  site  and  type.  As  president  of  the  con- 
gress, De  Lesseps  applied  his  prestige  and 
genius  toward  securing  approval  for  a  sea- 
level  type  of  canal  at  Panama. 

Adolphe  Oodln  De  L^plnay  de  Brusly,  an 
engineer  who  had  studied  the  American  Isth- 
mus, protested  strongly  at  this  trend.  He 
understood  the  topography  at  Nicaragua  and 
how  its  large  natural  lake,  105.5  feet  high, 
would  contribute  toward  construction  of  a 
canal  at  that  location.  He  knew  the  stir- 
face  features  at  Panama — the  continental 
divide  about  10  ml.  from  the  Paclflc,  the 
torrential  Chagres  river  flowing  Into  the  At- 
lantic and  the  smaller  Rio  Grande  Into  the 
Paclflc.  both  through  valleys  suitable  for 
the  formation  of  lakes.  He  emphasized  the 
key  problems  at  Panama  as  the  control  of 
the  Chagres  river  and  excavation  of  Culebra 
cut,  recognized  the  lake  Idea  as  offering  the 
beet  solution,  and  proposed  a  "practical" 
plan  for  building  the  Panama  canal.  It 
called  for  a  dam  at  Oatiu  and  another  at 
Mlraflores.  or  as  close  to  the  seas  as  the  con- 
figuration of  the  land  permitted,  letting  the 
waters  rise  to  form  two  lakes  about  80  ft. 
high.  Joining  the  lakes  by  cutting  across  the 
continental  divide,  and  connecting  them 
with  the  oceans  by  locks.     This  design,  be 
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ezpliLlned,  was  not  only  beet  for  engineering 
but  also  most  advaxitageous  for  navigation. 
UnIortiin*tely  for  the  Prencli,  De  Uplnay's 
idea  was  Ignored.  His  conoeption.  how«ver, 
and  Its  dramatic  presentation  before  the 
Paris  congress  of  1879,  esubllshed  him  as  an 
architectural  and  engineering  genius  and 
the  originator  of  the  plan  from  which  the 
Panama  canal  was  eventually  built.  The 
French  Panama  Canal  company,  despite  De 
Upinay's  timely  warning,  launched  upon  Ito 
Ill-fated  undertaking.  Ten  years  later.  In 
1889.  Its  effort  collapsed  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  bankruptcy,  lack  of  planning  and 
disease.  In  Prance,  It  resulted  in  a  sensa- 
tional financial  scandal.  Yet,  before  failing, 
the  company,  to  save  money  and  time,  was 
forced  to  change  Its  plans  from  sea- level  to 
a  high-level  lock  type. 

Reorganized  in  1894  as  the  New  Panan» 
Canal  company,  its  officers  realized  that  their 
only  chance  of  assuring  any  return  on  the 
investment  was  to  hold  on  until  the  United 
States  could  be  induced  to  take  control 
Thus  untU  1904  they  limited  their  activities 
to  technical  studies  and  such  excavaUon  as 
were  required  to  protect  the  concession  from 
Colombia.  The  total  French  ejscavaUon  was 
78,146,960  cu.  yd.  of  material,  of  which  39  - 
908,000  were  later  useful  to  the  United  States 
3.  United  States  Policy,  1860-81.— With 
acUve  canal  endeavours  temporarUy  checked 
by  the  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty  and  transit 
facilities  met  by  the  Panama  railroad,  United 
States  efforts  were  generally  restricted  to  ex- 
plorations. It  was  not  until  Oen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  became  president  in  1869  that  major 
interest  revived,  with  extensive  naval  ex- 
ploring expeditions  starting  in  1870  and 
covering  the  more  Important  canal  sites. 

With  the  objective  of  securing  the  best  type 
of  canal  at  the  best  site,  and  at  least  expense 
the  reports  of  these  expeditions  were  re-^ 
viewed  by  the  first  United  States  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  commission  1873-76.  consUtlng 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  A.  Humphries,  chief  of 
V£.  army  engineers;  C.  P.  Patterson,  VS. 
Coast  survey:  and  Commodore  Daniel  Am- 
men.  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  of  the 
navy.    Reporting  to  President  Grant  on  Feb. 

7.  1876,  the  com  mission  was  unanimous  in 
recommending  a  Nicaragua  canal  starting  on 
the  AUantlc  side  near  Qreytown.  f(^lowlng 
the  San  Juan  river  to  Lake  Nicaragiia 
through  the  lake,  and  thence  across  the  land 
to  Brlto.  Thus,  the  United  States  became 
definitely  committed  to  the  Nicaragua  route 
then  compUcated  by  British  control  of  its 
eastern  terminus  through  their  protectorate 
over  the  Moeqxiito  kingdom. 

Viewing  an  isthmian  canal  as  "virtuaUy  a 
part  of  the  coastUne  of  the  United  States" 
and  alarmed  by  the  energeUc  measures  taken 
by  French  interests  at  Panama,  United  States 
leaders  determined  to  change  American  poU- 
cy.    This  attitude  found  expression  on  March 

8,  1880,  when  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
teroceanlc  Canals  of  the  house  of  represents - 
Uvee  recommended  a  resolution  by  the  con- 
gress declaring  that  any  form  of  protectorate 
^  this  continent  was  contrary  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  (q.».),  that  the  Unlt«»d  States  as- 
serts and  maintains  its  right  to  possess  and 
control  any  artificial  m«ans  of  Uthmlan 
transit,  and  that  the  president  be  requested 
to  take  steps  to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.  This  objective  was  supported  by  for- 
mer President  Grant,  who,  in  Feb.  1881  pub- 
licly commended  "an  American  canal,  on 
American  soli,  to  the  American  people  " 

4.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  1809- 
1901— The  French  failure  In  1889  rendered 
the  canal  situation  less  acute,  requiring  a 
new  crisis  to  dramatize  the  Issue.  This  was 
supplied  by  the  historic  voyage  of  the  VS  S 
"Oregon"  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
In  1898,  which  emphasized  the  need  for  an 
Isthmian  canal.  The  result  was  that  Pres. 
William  McKlnley,  in  1899.  appointed  an 
Isthmian  Canal  commission,  with  Rear  Ad- 
miral John  Q.  Walker,  U.8JI.  (ret.),  as  pres- 


ident, to  investigate  all  canal  routes,  pcutlc- 
ularly  Nicaragua  and  Panama,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  most  practicable.  In  lU  first  report 
on  Nov.  16.  1901,  the  commission  estimated 
the  cost  of  a  Nicaragua  canal  at  •189.846.063 
and  Panama  at  $144,333,368;  and  the  value 
of  the  French  holdings  at  •40,000,000.  But 
as  the  French  company  was  demanding  •109,- 
141,500  for  Its  property,  the  total  estimate  for 
Panama  was  •263,374,868.  Because  of  the  ex- 
cess cost  for  a  canal  at  Panama.  It  recom- 
mended Nicaragua  as  the  only  practicable 
route. 

6.  U.S.  Diplomacy.  1901-03.— Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay, 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1901.  which 
superseded  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and 
recognized  the  exclusive  right  of  the  United 
States  to  construct,  regulate  and  manage 
any  Isthmian  canal.  It  further  adopted  the 
principal  points  In  the  Convention  of  Con- 
stantinople (1888)  for  the  Suez  canal  as 
rules  for  the  operation  and  neutralization 
of  the  American  canal.  These  rules  pro- 
vided that  the  canal  should  be  free  and  open 
to  vessels  of  conunerce  and  of  war  of  all 
nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  with 
tolls  that  were  Just  and  equitable.  The 
United  States  was  also  authorized  to  pro- 
tect the  canal  against  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order. 

The  New  Panama  Canal  company  in  Paris, 
reacting  to  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  Nicaragua,  on  Jan.  9.  1903,  cabled 
Admiral  Walker  Its  readiness  to  accept  the 
United  States  offer  of  •40,000,000  for  its  hold- 
ings. Thereupon  the  commission.  In  a  sup- 
plementary report  on  Jan.  18.  1903,  canceled 
Its  first  recommendation  and  recommended 
Panama  as  the  most  practicable  and  feasi- 
ble route  for  an  Isthmian  canal.  Describ- 
ing the  previous  concessions  from  Colombia 
as  unsatisfactory  and  Insufficient,  the  com- 
mission emphasized  the  necessity  for  ob- 
taining in  perpetuity  the  grant  of  a  suf- 
ficient strip  of  territory  across  the  Isthmus 
for  canal  purposes.  Promptly  transmitted 
to  the  congress  by  Pres.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  new  recommendation  started  a  memora- 
ble debate  in  the  congress  known  as  the 
"battle  of  the  routes."  Out  of  It  came  the 
basic  law  for  construction  of  the  Panama 
canal  approved  June  38,  1903,  known  as  the 
Spooner  act. 

This  law  authorized  the  president  to  ac- 
quire all  French  holdings  including  Its  Pana- 
ma railroad  stock  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  »40,- 
000,000  to  obtain  from  Colombia  perpetual 
control  of  a  strip  of  land  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation  and  protection  of  the  Pana- 
ma canal  and  railroad,  and  then,  through 
the  Isthmian  canal  commission,  to  con- 
struct the  Panama  canal.  The  type  con- 
templated by  the  act  was  high-level,  with 
Atlantic  locks  and  dams  at  Bohlo  to  form  a 
Lake  Bohlo.  Provision  was  also  made  that 
In  event  of  failure  to  obtain  an  adequate 
treaty  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  presi- 
dent should  proceed  with  construction  of  a 
Nicaragua  canal. 

In  harmony  with  the  act,  Tomrts  Herrftn, 
Colombian  charge  d'affaires  In  Washington, 
after  many  months  of  arduous  labour,  suc- 
ceeded In  negotiating  a  most  favourable 
treaty  for  his  country — the  Hay-Herrin 
treaty  of  Jan.  23,  1903,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  senate  on  March  17 
1903. 

Unfortunately,  this  treaty  became  in- 
volved pollticaUy  In  Bogoti.  The  Colombian 
senate,  called  Into  special  session  on  June 
30.  1903.  for  its  ratification,  rejected  the 
treaty  against  urgent  pleadings  by  Hsrrin 
in  Washington  and  UJ8.  Minister  Arthur  M 
Beaupr6  In  BogotA. 

The  Panama  Revolution.  1903.— Panama- 
nian leaders,  fearing  that  after  all  Panama 
might  still  lose  the  canal  to  Nicaragua,  deter- 
mined  to   avert   that  possibility.   A  Pana- 
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manlan    agent    was    then    dUpatched    tn 
Washliigton  to  obtain  promise  of  heln  fnr 
a   plan   of   revolt.    WhUe   no   promise  wal 
given,   the   warship   U.S.S.   "NashvlUe"  « 
peared  at  Coldn  on  Nov.  3.  1903.    On  the  lol" 
lowing  day  an  uprising  occurred,  ColombU^ 
troops    were    prevented    from    crossing  the 
Isthmus  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  m 
dependence  was  proclaimed  under  the  l«ad 
ershlp   of   Manuel   Amador.    It   was  recoe 
nlzed,  first  by  the  United  States,  second^ 
France,  and  soon  afterward  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

Then  foUowed  negotiation  of  the  second 
basic  canal  convention,  the  Hay-Bun»u 
Varilla  treaty  of  Nov.  18.  1903.  with  Panama 
instead  of  ColombU.  By  this  treaty,  in  har- 
mony  with  the  Spooner  act,  United  states 
was  granted  in  perpetuity  exclusive  use  oc- 
cupatlon  and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Stgmflcantiy  the  United  States  could  exer- 
cise all  sovereign  powers  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  Pan- 
ama. That  country  was  to  receive  llOOOO- 
000  in  cash  and  a  ^360,000  annuity  to  begili 
nine  years  after  ratification  of  the  sgree- 
ment.  The  proclamation  of  this  treaty  on 
Feb.  36.  1904.  sealed  the  choice  of  the  Pan- 
ama route. 

A  few  days  later,  on  March  8.  1904,  Preil- 
dent  Roosevelt  recognized  the  contrlbutlonj 
of  Admiral  Walker  by  appointing  him  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  first  Isthmian  Canal 
commission  for  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal.  One  member,  MaJ.  Oen.  George 
W.  Davis,  VS.  army  (ret.),  was  the  first  gor- 
emor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  John  F.  Wallace 
a  leading  railroad  engineer,  not  experienced 
m  "frontier"  work,  was  chosen  as  the  first 
chief  engineer. 

The  Canal  Zone  was  formally  acquired  on 
May  4,  1904 — a  day  subsequently  celebrated 
annually  In  the  zone  as  Acquisition  day. 

6.  Building  the  Canal,  1904-14.— Work  un- 
der the  United  States  started  haltingly.  Be- 
cause of  public  clamour  to  "make  the  dirt 
fly."  the  commission  weakened  In  Its  stand 
for  thorough  and  comprehensive  prepara- 
tion and  started  work  without  proper  equip- 
ment  or  plans.  Though  valuable  time  was 
thus  lost,  the  conunlsslon  made  Important 
contributions.  It  organized  the  Canal  Zone 
government,  storted  sanitation  under  the 
supervision  of  WUUam  Crawford  Oor%u 
{q.v.).  and  recruited  the  nucleus  of  an  en- 
gineering and  construction  force. 

Resigning  on  March  30,  1905,  the  Walker 
commission  was  succeeded  by  a  new  one 
headed  by  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  a  prominent 
railroad  executive,  with  Wallace  continuing 
as  chief  engineer.  Though  for  a  time  condi- 
tions Improved.  Wallace,  on  June  26,  1906. 
suddenly  resigned  throwing  the  working 
forces  Into  confusion. 

Battle  of  the  Levels,  1904-06— Ot  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  period  the  gravest  was  In- 
creasing uncertainty  as  to  the  type  of  canal 
that  should  be  biillt — the  high-level  lock  type 
contemplated  by  the  Spooner  act  or  a  canal 
at  sea  level  as  had  been  suggested  by  Wal- 
lace In  1904. 

Fortunately,  President  Roosevelt  selected  a 
great  railroad  builder,  executive  and  ex- 
plorer, John  F.  Stevens,  as  the  new  chief 
engineer.  Stevens'  qualifications  were 
unique.  He  had  read  everything  available  on 
the  Panama  canal  since  the  time  of  Philip  11. 
discovered  Marias  pass  In  Montana,  built 
railroads  In  the  Rocky  mountains  and  super- 
vised open  mining  operations  In  Minnesota. 
Thus,  he  had  observed  what  occurs  when 
the  delicate  balances  of  nature  are  upset, 
understood  the  hazards  of  cutting  a  ship 
channel  through  mountains,  and  was  expe- 
rienced In  personnel  and  construction  prob- 
lems in  undeveloped  terrain. 

Arriving  on  the  Isthmus  on  July  35,  ISOi. 
at  a  time  of  chaos,  he  rescued  the  project 
from  possible  disaster.  He  promptly  pro- 
vided housing  for  employees,  established 
commissaries,  adopted  sanitation  measures, 
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ordered  equipment  and  double-tracked  the 
Panama  railroad.  After  planning  the  trans- 
portation system  for  Culebra  cut  excavation 
and  for  relocation  of  the  railroad  to  higher 
ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal,  moving 
the  Atlantic  locks  sites  from  Bohlo  to  Oatun 
to  form  Gatun  lake,  recruiting  competent 
leaders  and  forming  the  organization  for 
building  the  Panama  canal,  he  found  prog- 
ress hampered  because  of  delay  on  the  de- 
clBlon  as  to  the  type  of  canal,  then  being 
considered  by  an  International  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  of  which  General  Davis 
was  chairman. 

In  Its  report  of  Jan.  10,  1908,  this  board 
split — the  majority  of  eight  members  headed 
by  General  Davis  and  including  five  Euro- 
peans, voting  for  sea  level;  and  the  minority, 
five  Americans  (Alfred  Noble.  Henry  L.  Ab- 
bott, Frederic  P.  Steams.  Joseph  Ripley  and 
Isham  Randolph) ,  voting  for  the  lock  type. 

The  controlling  features  of  the  lock  plan 
recommended  by  the  minority  were  a  dam 
at  Gatun  creating  Gatun  lake  86  ft.  high  as 
the  simmilt  level  and  Culebra  cut.  Parallel 
flight  locks  vrore  to  be  provided:  three-lifts 
at  Gatim,  one-lift  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  two- 
lifts  at  Sosa  hill,  the  last  two  sets  being 
separated  by  an  Intermediate  Sosa  lake. 
Though  of  different  lock  arrangement,  this 
plan  was  the  same  type  as  recommended  in 
1901  by  the  Walker  commission. 

Testifying  before  congressional  committees 
In  Washington  In  January  and  June  1906, 
and  using  the  De  L^plnay  arguments  of  1879, 
Stevens  supported  the  high-level  plan  with 
s  conviction  that  no  one  could  shake,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  sea-level  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  International 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers.  In  the  end. 
with  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 
commission,  the  views  of  Stevens  prevailed 
against  strenuous  opposition  concerned  pri- 
marily with  questions  of  "vulnerability." 
Congress,  by  act  approved  June  29,  1906, 
adopted  the  high-level  lake  and  lock  plan  as 
proposed  by  the  minority.  This  was  the 
great  decision  In  building  the  Panama  canal. 
The  transit  since  1914.  in  both  peace  and 
war.  of  thousands  of  vessels  of  various  types, 
completely  establishes  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision.  It  secured  for  Stevens,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  bringing  it  about, 
great  lame  as  the  basic  architect  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal.  This  fact  was  recognized  In  Oct. 
1962  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  bridge  by  the  dedication  of 
a  handsome  memorial  honoring  t^e  great 
engineer. 

Pacific  Lock  Location  Question,  1906-08. — 
Though  the  high-level  plan,  as  approved  by 
the  minority  of  the  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  placed  all  Atlantic 
locks  at  Gatun  It  divided  the  Pacific  locks 
Into  two  sets.  Stevens,  early  In  1906  be- 
fore adoption  by  congress  of  the  minority 
»port,  recognized  the  Pacific  lock  arrange- 
ment as  faulty  and  recommended  consolida- 
tion as  a  needed  change.  Eventually,  on  Aug. 
8,  1906,  Stevens  approved  a  plan  placing  all 
Pacific  locks  In  three-lifts  south  of  Mira- 
nores  with  the  terminal  dam  and  locks  be- 
tween two  hills.  Cerro  Aguadulce  on  the  west 
nde  of  the  sea  level  section  of  the  canal 
*nd  Cerro  de  Puente  on  the  east  side,  a  loca- 
tion later  recognized  by  Ueut.  Col.  George  W. 
Coethals  as  offering  the  best  site.  This  ar- 
rangement would  have  enabled  lake-level 
navigation  from  the  Atlantic  locks  to  the  Pa- 
cmc.  with  a  summit  level  anchorage  at  the 
P»cinc  end  of  the  canal. 

Regrettably,  Stevens  was  under  great  pres- 
sure to  start  active  construction.  Advocates 
Of  the  sea-level  proposal,  stung  by  their  de- 
leat  In  congress,  and  also  opponents  of  any 
canal  at  all,  were  ready  to  take  advantage 
or  any  change  In  the  approved  program  as 
evidence  of  weakness  In  the  high-level  plan. 
,,°8**'ie''.  these  two  forces  represented  a  po- 
uucal  and  economic  power  that  could  not  be 
Ignored. 


Stevens'  foundation  Investigations,  neces- 
sarily made  In  haste,  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  did  not  dare  to  Jeopardize  the  project 
by  further  delay.  On  Aug.  23,  1906,  apparent- 
ly confident  that  this  Important  question 
would  rise  again,  he  voided  his  plan  but  re- 
tained It  on  file,  and  proceeded  with  the  ap- 
proved plan  for  separating  the  Pacific  locks, 
which  he  did  not  personally  favovir. 

Later,  after  Stevens  left  canal  service.  MaJ. 
William  L.  Slbert,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion with  a  keen  appreciation  of  marine 
needs  in  the  design  of  navigational  works, 
made  more  extensive  explorations.  Finding 
adequate  foundations,  he  likewise,  on  Jan.  31, 
1906,  recommended  the  consolidation  of  all 
Pacific  locks  in  three-lifts  at  Mlrafiores  to 
provide  a  Pacific  terminal  lake,  but  his  well- 
reasoned  proposal  was  not  approved  and  the 
canal  was  completed  with  two  sets  of  Pacific 
locks,  separated  by  Mlrafiores  lake. 

Construction  and  Completion.  1907-14. — 
With  canal  type  decided,  construction  or- 
ganization effected,  and  a  greater  part  of  the 
plant  Installed  by  July,  1906,  real  progress 
started.  Thus,  Stevens  was  able  to  assure  the 
press  In  1906  that  the  canal  would  be  com- 
pleted In  1914  and  formally  opened  by  Jan. 
1,  1915. 

On  Jan.  30,  1907,  after  having  brought  de- 
sign and  construction  to  a  point  where  work 
was  in  "full  swing"  and  success  a  certainty. 
Stevens  submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
president.  Despite  that  action,  however, 
Roosevelt,  on  Mar.  4,  1907,  In  recognition  of 
his  tremendous  contributions,  appointed  him 
as  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  commis- 
sion, making  Stevens  the  first  to  hold  the 
combined  positions  of  chairman  and  chief 
engineer. 

Stevens  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Goethals,  an  outstanding  army  en- 
gineer, who,  with  his  associates,  civilian  as 
well  as  military,  ably  brought  the  project  to 
completion  substantially  In  accord  with  the 
Stevens  plan.  Such  changes  as  were  made, 
though  Important,  were  nonbaslc.  These  m- 
cluded  widening  the  bottom  of  Culebra  cut 
from  300  ft.  to  300  ft.,  increasing  usable  lock 
dimensions  to  a  width  of  110  ft.  and  length 
of  l.CKK)  ft.,  with  a  depth  to  permit  passage 
of  ships  drawing  40  ft.  in  salt  water,  rerouting 
the  Panama  railroad  around  Gold  hill,  reloca- 
tion of  locks  from  Sosa  hill  to  Mlrafiores,  and 
redesign  of  Gatun  dam. 

Other  meovbers  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
commission  on  April  1,  1907,  were  MaJ.  David 
D.  Galllard,  Major  Slbert,  naval  civil  engi- 
neer Harry  H.  Rousseau,  Lieut.  Col.  William 
C.  Gorgas,  Jackson  Smith  and  J.  C.  S.  Black- 
burn. Later  changes  Included  Lieut.  Col.  H. 
F.  Hodges  (1980-14)  to  succeed  Smith. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher  (1910-13)  to  succeed 
Blackburn  and  Richard  L.  Metcalfe  (1913- 
14)  to  succeed  Thatcher.  Galllard  died  on 
Dec.  5, 191S,  without  a  successor. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  canal,  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feats  In  the  world, 
was  indeed  a  monumental  and  unprecedented 
achievement.  Its  subsequent  success,  in  both 
peace  and  war,  entitle  all  who.  In  significant 
manner,  participated  in  Its  planning,  con- 
struction, sanitation  and  civil  administra- 
tion, to  highest  honour.  The  canal  was 
opened  to  traffic  on  Aug.  16, 1914. 

7.  Principal  Engineering  and  Construction 
Projects  After  1914. — The  Isthmian  Canal 
commission,  abolished  on  April  1,  1914,  was 
succeeded  by  a  highly  centralized  permanent 
operating  organization  authorized  by  the 
Panama  Canal  act  of  1913,  known  simply  as 
The  Panama  Canal.  Though  free,  under  the 
law,  to  choose  the  governor  from  any  source, 
Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Colonel  Goethals,  appointed  him 
as  the  first  governor  of  The  Panama  Canal. 

The  canal  was  launched  Into  Its  era  of  op- 
erations under  Governor  Goethals,  who  served 
until  late  1916  after  the  early  slide  crises. 
Goethals  chose  his  principal  engineer  assist- 
ant as  his  successor  and  established  a  tradi- 


tion of  succession,  by  advancement,  that  last- 
ed untU  1963. 

Madden  Dam  and  Power  Project.  1919-3S. — 
Paced  with  the  problems  of  an  unusually  dry 
season.  1919-20,  requiring  conservation  of  wa- 
ter for  lockages  and  maintenance  of  channel 
depths,  and  later  by  a  great  flood  In  1933,  en- 
dangering the  waterway,  together  with  grow- 
ing traffic,  congress  authorized  the  first  im- 
portant step  toward  Increasing  canal  ca- 
pacity, the  Madden  Dam  and  Power  project. 
Completed  In  1935,  It  provided  more  water 
for  lockages,  controlled  floods,  improved  nav- 
igation and  supplied  additional  power. 

Third  Locks  Project,  1939-42.— The  second 
step  toward  greater  capacity  was  for  a  third 
set  of  locks.  Because  of  naval  needs.  In  the 
critical  period  preceding  World  War  II,  con- 
gress, on  administrative  recommendations, 
authorized  the  Third  Locks  l>roJect,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  •377,000,000.  The  proposed 
layout  contemplated  a  new  set  of  larger  locks, 
1,300  ft.  long  and  140  ft.  wide,  with  45  ft. 
navigable  depth,  near  each  of  the  existing 
locks  but  at  some  distance  away  with  the 
new  locks  Joined  with  existing  chatmels  by 
means  of  by-pass  channels.  At  the  Atlantic 
end,  the  project  duplicated  existing  arrange- 
ments. At  the  Pacific  end,  however,  the  pro- 
posed channel,  in  addition  to  duplicating  Its 
faulty  layout,  contained  three  sharp  bends 
of  29".  47*  and  37*  in  succession  from  north 
to  south. 

Work  was  started  in  1940  and  was  pushed 
vigorously  until  suspended  by  the  secretary 
of  war  In  May.  1942,  because  of  shortage  of 
ships  and  materials  more  urgently  needed 
elsewhere  for  war  purposes.  No  excavation 
was  accomplished  at  Pedro  Miguel;  that  at 
Gatun  and  Mlrafiores  was  substantially  com- 
pleted.   About  •75,000,000  was  expended. 

Terminal  Lake— Third  Locks  Plan,  1942- 
43. — Fortxmately,  suspension  of  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  occurred  while  there 
was  still  time  for  canal  officials  to  re-examine 
It  in  the  light  of  needs  demonstrated  by  war- 
operating  experience.  These  studies  served 
to  emphasize  that  the  separation  of  the  Pa- 
cific locks  and  failure  to  provide  a  sununit- 
level  lake  at  the  Pacific  terminus  were  fun- 
damental errors  of  design,  with  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  as  the  principal  obstruction  to  opti- 
mum canal  operating  conditions. 

Out  of  the  studies.  Including  an  evaluation 
of  the  sea-level  idea,  grew  what  proved  to  be 
the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  eco- 
nomic Increase  of  capacity  and  operational 
Improvement  of  the  Panama  canal — the  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Locks  plan.  It  proposed 
the  physical  removal  of  Pedro  Miguel  locks, 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Agua- 
dulce, elevation  of  the  Intermediate  Mlra- 
fiores lake  water  level  from  64  ft.  to  that  of 
Oatun  lake  to  create  a  summit-level  anchor- 
age at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  match, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  in  the  Atiantic  end. 
It  wotild  also  Include  raising  the  summit 
level  to  Its  highest  feasible  height  of  approxi- 
mately 93  ft.,  enlarging  Galllard  cut  and  con- 
structing a  set  of  larger  locks.  Essentially, 
this  was  the  same  plan  originated  by  De 
L^plnay,  and  later  recommended  by  Stevens 
and  Slbert. 

Officially  submitted  and  publicly  presented 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  It  aroused  wide  Intereat 
among  engineers  and  maritime  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who,  on 
Sept.  7,  1943.  submitted  It  to  the  president. 
Soon  after.  In  1944,  It  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  governor  of  The  Panama  Canal 
and  recommended  to  the  secretary  of  war  for 
thorough  Investigation,  and  later,  in  1946. 
It  was  approved  In  general  before  the  con- 
gress by  a  succeeding  governor  for  the  major 
modification  of  the  existing  waterway  In 
preference  to  completing  the  original  Third 
Lock  project.  A  1949  congressional  Investi- 
gation reported  that  It  could  be  accomplished 
at  comparatively  low  cost. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan,  be- 
ing an  enlargement  o^  the  existing  facilities 
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that  doea  not  call   for  additional   land   <» 

waters.  Is  covered  by  current  canal  treaUee 
and  does  not  require  negotiation  of  a  new 
one.  a  paramoiint  diplomatic  consideration. 
Sea  Level  Plan,  1945-47. — The  spectacular 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  1945  Injected 
new  elements  Into  the  canal  picture.  At  the 
request  of  Canal  Zone  authorities,  congress 
enacted  public  law  280,  79th  congress,  ap- 
proved Dec.  28.  1945,  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor of  The  Panama  Canal  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive Investigation  of  the  means  for  In- 
creasing Its  capacity  and  security  to  me»t 
future  needs  for  Interoceanlc  commerce  and 
national  defense.  Including  consideration  of 
canals  at  other  locations.  This  was  the  llrst 
time  the  terms  "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense" had  been  embodied  In  any  Panama 
Canal  statute. 

The  report  of  the  Inqiary  with  security  and 
national  defense  as  paramount  considera- 
tions, recommended  only  the  sea- level  plan 
for  major  canal  construction,  Initially  esti- 
mated In  1947  to  cost  «2,483.000,000,  a  figure 
later  substantially  Increased.  Though  the 
report  covered  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan,  which  It  did  not  recommend.  It 
offered  a  relatively  minor  program  for  Im- 
provement of  present  Installations  as  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  the  major  operational 
Improvement  of  the  existing  waterway  as  rec- 
ommended In  1943  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  canal  termi- 
nals, the  1947  sea-level  plan  would  provide  a 
virtually  new  Panama  canal  of  60  ft.  mini- 
mum depth  In  navigation  lanes  and  a  600 
ft.  width  between  sloping  sides  at  a  depth 
of  40  ft.  on  a  new  alignment  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  present  channel.  The  plan 
also  provides  a  tidal  lock  (200  ft.  by  1,500  ft.) 
and  a  navigable  pass  at  the  Pacific  end,  many 
miles  of  flood  control  dams  on  both  sides  of 
the  projected  canal,  diversion  channels  and 
spillways.  Some  of  Its  features  are  not  cov- 
ered by  current  International  conventions 
and  would  require  a  new  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, with  further  concessions,  attendant  In- 
demnity and  Increased  annuity  charges. 

The  report  of  thr  Investigation  failed  to 
receive  presidential  approval.  Transmitted 
to  the  congress  on  Dec.  1,  1947,  without  com- 
ment or  recommendation.  Its  submission, 
however,  led  to  a  recurrence  of  the  1902  and 
1906  debates  over  route  and  type  with  almost 
Identical  arguments,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
newer  term,  "security."  rather  than  the  old 
term  "vulnerabUlty." 

In  voluminous  discussions,  many  leading 
engineers,  nuclear  scientists  and  other  ex- 
perts challenged  the  assumptions  on  which 
the  principal  1947  recommendations  and  es- 
timates rested.  The  congress  took  no  action 
until  1957,  when  an  independent  Inquiry 
Into  the  entire  subject  of  Increased  facili- 
ties for  Interoceanlc  transit  was  authorized 
and  a  special  board  of  consultants  appointed. 
Its  final  report  of  June  1980  Included  esti- 
mates for  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan  ($1,020,900,000)  and  the  Sea-Level  plan 
(12,537,000.000)  exclusive  of  any  Panamanian 
indemnity.  The  board  emphasized  that  the 
Sea-Level  plan  would  present  many  con- 
structional problems  including  Interruption 
to  traffic.  A  plan  for  a  lake  and  lock  canal 
at  Nicaragua  ($4,096,000,000)  as  an  alternate 
route  was  submitted  without  definite  recom- 
mendation. This  report,  otherwise  Incon- 
clusive, recommended  that  the  entire  canal 
situation  be  reviewed  In  1970  or  earlier  if 
warranted.  The  congress,  on  administrative 
request,  by  act  approved  Sept.  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  authorized  further  Inveetlgatlons 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  moet  suit- 
able site  for  a  canal  at  sea  level  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Meanwhile,  the  1947  report  served  to  focus 
governmental  attention  on  administrative 
problems  of  the  Panama  canal. 

8.  ReorganlzaUon  and  Policy  Determina- 
tion.— On  June  30,  1948,  the  Panama  Rail- 


road company  was  reincorporated  as  a  fed- 
eral corporation  and,  on  Feb.  28,  1949.  the 
house  of  representatives  authorized  on  in- 
vestigation Into  the  organizational  and  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  the  Panama  canal  enter- 
prise. 

All  recommendations  growing  out  of  this 
Inquiry  were  Implemented  except  that  for 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  canal  supervi- 
sion from  the  secretary  of  the  army  to  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  which  the  president 
delayed  for  further  study.  The  resulting  Act 
of  Congress,  public  law  841,  81st  congreee, 
approved  Sept.  26,  1950.  known  as  the 
Thompson  act,  created  the  Panama  Canal 
company  and  the  Canal  Zone  government. 
Effective  July  1,  1961,  the  act  started  major 
administrative  changes.  Including  a  break 
In  1952  In  the  traditional  selection  for  ap- 
pointment as  governor.  The  law  requires 
that  transit  tolls  be  established  at  rates  to 
place  the  canal  enterprise  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis,  a  f\mdamental  principle  In  canal 
policy  with  far-reaching  ImpllcaUons  for  its 
future. 

9.  Panama-U3.  Relations.— Because  of  the 
previous   history  of  Panama   as   a  land   of 
endemic  revolution,  the  framers  of  the  1903 
treaty,  in  order  to  guarantee  political  sta- 
bility essential  for  future  efficient  operations 
of  the  waterway.  Insisted  on  Its  perpetuity, 
sovereignty  and  protective  clauses.     Subse- 
quent events  fully  substantiated  the  wisdom 
of  these  1903  treaty  provisions,  which  remain 
largely  unchanged.    The  canal  was  no  sooner 
opened   to    traffic   In    Aug.    1914,    than   the 
United  States  applied   another  provision  of 
this    treaty,    that    of    obtaining    additional 
lands.    D\irlng  World  War  I.  in  which  Pana- 
ma participated,  the  United  States  took  poe- 
seeslon  of  several  areas  of  land,  and  In  1919 
acquired  a  group  of  Islands.     Friction  over 
this  and  other  Issues  led  to  an  attempt  In 
1926  to  revise  the  convention  of  1903,  but 
Panama  refused  to  sign  any  agreement.    The 
attempt   was    renewed    in    Oct.    1933.    when 
Pres.  Harmodlo  Arias  conferred  in  Washing- 
ton  with   the   U.S.   president.     Their   basic 
agreement  was  refined  and  Incorporated  in 
four  treaties,  signed  lilarch  2,  1936.    At  the 
insistence  of  Panama,  the  United  States  was 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  the  republic  and  renounced 
the  right  to  acquire  any  additional  lands  and 
waters  outside  the  Canal  Zone.    By  limiting 
the  vise  of  the  zone  commissaries  to  persons 
employed  on  the  canal  and  the  railroad,  the 
negotiators  sought  to  dissipate  a  long-stand- 
ing grievance.     It  was  agreed  that  Panama 
was  to  operate  port  faculties  at  Col6n  and 
Panama  city,  that  equal   opportunities  be- 
tween Panamanian  and  American  employees 
should   be   observed,    and    that   the   United 
States    should    Increase    the    annuity    from 
$250,000    to   $430,000.      Agreement    was    also 
reached    on    constructing    a    translsthmian 
highway.    The  weakening  of  the  diplomatic 
structure  was  fvirther  advanced  In  the  1955 
El£enhower-Rem6n    treaty,    which    provided 
for  the  annual  VS.  payment  to  Panama  to 
be  Increased  to  $1,930,000.  for  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  to  Panamanians  and  U.S.  citizens 
(effective  1968),  and  for  Panamanian  con- 
cerns to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
U.S.  companies  in  contract  bidding;  the  U.S. 
obtained  a  15-year  lease  for  a  military  base 
at  Rio  Hato.     The   effect  of  these  treaties 
has  been  the  withdrawal  of  canal  activities 
to  the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  activities  within  the  zone. 

The  policy  of  the  Canal  Zone  authorities 
in  the  ensuing  years  was  to  improve  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  Panamanians  working 
in  the  zone  and  to  make  changes  in  the 
physical  features  of  the  canal  that  would 
benefit  trade  In  general  and  Panama's  well- 
being  in  partlc\ilar.  Among  the  new  policies 
designed  to  Improve  the  condition  of  Pana- 
manian workers  were  equal  wages  for  equal 
work,  the  establishment  both  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  a  labour  conmiission  to  hear  dls- 
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putee,  and  the  making  avaUable  of  health 
and  Ufe  insurance  equally  to  Americans  and 
Panamanians.  Capital  improvements  in- 
eluded  the  enlargement  of  Oaillard  cut  to  600 
ft.  width  and  47  ft.  depth  (not  yet  com 
pleted) ,  the  building  of  the  Thatcher  Perry 
bridge  across  the  canal,  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain real  estate  properties  to  Panama,  and 
the  purchase  of  new  towing  locomotives 

But  these  changes  lacked  the  emotional 
appeal  that  was  attached  to  the  display  of 
the  Panamanian  fiag.  In  1968  and  in  19S0 
the  Canal  Zone  was  invaded  by  Panamanians 
Intent  on  raising  their  fiag  there,  and  In  the 
latter  year  their  attempt  was  turned  back 
with  injuries.  President  Elsenhower  n- 
viewed  the  Panamanian  claim  with  sym- 
pathy, and  In  1960  agreed  to  the  raising  of 
the  Panamanian  emblem  at  one  point  In  th» 
Canal  Zone  as  evidence  of  titular  sovereignty 
(never  defined).  Prom  this  beginning  ths 
United  States  made  further  concessions  un- 
til the  two  fiag*  were  displayed  almost 
equally. 

A  dispute  over  this  very  concession  be- 
tween Panamanian  and  U3.  students  at  the 
Balboa  high  school  on  January  9,  1964, 
caused  considerable  deterioration  in  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  The  sub- 
sequent mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  pro- 
duced a  number  of  deaths,  injuries  by  the 
score,  and  great  property  damage,  requiring 
the  use  of  U.S.  army  \mite  and  a  temporary 
replacement  of  civilian  by  military  rule  la 
the  Zone.  The  U.S.  embassy  was  evacuated, 
and  many  Americans  left  their  homes  for  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Normal  diplo- 
matic relations  were  restored  on  April  3.  In 
December  U.S.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
proposed  the  negotiation  of  three  new  tres- 
tles with  Panama  concerning  the  existing 
canal,  a  new  canal  at  sea  level,  and  VB.  bases. 
and  both  countries  appointed  negotiator* 
for  such  purpose.  Late  In  1965  the  V3.  and 
Panama  announced  that  they  had  agreed  to 
abrogate  the  1903  treaty  and  that  the  new 
treaty  would  recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

During  the  weeks  of  discussion  the  econ- 
omy of  Panama  suffered.  Trade  between  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  declined:  invest- 
ment capital  was  less  available:  credit  be- 
came tight  and  tourism  almost  ceased.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  canal  continued  to  oper- 
ate without  Interruption.  The  enlargement 
of  the  Oaillard  cut  was  not  slowed  down,  the 
new  towing  locomotives  began  to  arrive,  and. 
of  more  Immediate  Importance,  the  lllumlns- 
tlon  of  the  locks  promised  to  extend  the 
hovtn  of  transit. 

See  Panama:  History  for  further  aspects 
of  Panama-U.S.  relations:  see  also  references 
under  "Panama  Canal"  In  the  Index. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
AID  IS  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN 
GROWTH  OP  NEW  JERSEY  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  WALKER.    Mr.  Speaker    I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

rE?""  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oojectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
nt>m  New  Mexico? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  smaU  in- 
austrlal  and  service  Arms  In  my  New 
Jersey  congressional  district  account  for 
a  iarge  part  of  the  total  number  of  busl- 
?«6«  In  our  State.  They  have  con- 
tributed millions  of  dollars  to  the  na- 
uonal  economy,  provided  jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  workers,  and  have  also  pro- 
med  products  and  services  essentUl  to 
we  expanding  economy  of  America. 

As  In  the  case  of  many  small  businesses 
«^u«hout  the  United  States,  they  fre- 
quently require  assistance  and  guidance 
«  maintaining  their  compeUtlve  posi- 


tion and,  more  importantly,  to  develop 
new  products  and  services  demanded  by 
our  space  age. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
provides  several  broad  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  these  small  firms,  and  it  is 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  of  helping 
America  grow  and  prosper  by  aiding  de- 
serving small  firms  with  management 
guidance,  financing,  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  counseling.  In  many  cases, 
SBA's  assistance  helps  unite  community 
reaources  with  Federal,  State,  and  busi- 
ness factors  In  a  self-help  effort  inherent 
In  our  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  success  story  of  the 
Pfaff  &  KendaU  Co..  of  Newark.  It  is 
noteworthy  because  it  clearly  lUustrates 
how  SBA,  working  with  the  private  busi- 
ness sector,  has  wisely  lent  taxpayers' 
money  to  expand  and  modernize  a  con- 
tributing small  firms,  which  in  turn  pro- 
vides additional  Jobs,  larger  payrolls,  and 
supporting  services  and  taxes. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  mention  this 
SBA  assisted  firm,  a  leading  manufac- 
turer of  outdoor  aluminum  lighting 
standards,  because  they  also  are  develop- 
ing additional  aluminum  products  that 
can  materially  improve  highway  safety, 
and  thus  decrease  the  death  tolls  on  our 
roads  and  highways  in  line  with  the 
President's  highway  safety  program. 

The  Pfaff  &  KendaU  Co.,  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  was  a  prewar  small  firm  making 
columns  and  doing  contract  pipe  thread- 
ing. They  entered  the  aluminum  pole 
business  in  the  late  1940's,  carefully 
building  the  business  to  its  present  size 
with  about  $5  million  in  sales. 

In  1961  the  company  had  an  option 
to  acquire  major  facilities  and  property 
adjoining  the  plant.  Normal  banking 
and  loan  channels  simply  could  not  ac- 
commodate the  company's  money  needs, 
and  public  financing  was  not  felt  to  be 
sound  at  that  time. 
Pfaff  &  Kendall  approached  the  first 

small   business   investment   company 

SBIC — of  New  Jersey.  After  a  careful 
investigation,  the  small  business  invest- 
ment company  provided  $500,000  unre- 
stricted on  a  10-year  loan  with  warrants 
to  buy  17  percent  of  Pfaff  &  Kendall 
stock. 

Small  business  investment  companies, 
as  you  know,  are  licensed,  regulated,  and 
sometimes  financed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The  funds  supplied  by  the  SBA- 
licensed  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany enabled  this  company  to  expand  fa- 
cilities, and  almost  double  its  yard  and 
manufacturing  capacity.  The  increased 
capital  also  made  it  possible  to  carry 
larger  inventories  and  to  better  serve  its 
customers  more  promptly.  Pfaff  &  Ken- 
dall's business  has  Increased  by  some  50 
percent  since  1961.  Further  expansion 
plans,  incorporating  new  products,  is  ex- 
pected to  further  increase  business  by 
another  50  percent.  This  company  dem- 
onstrates an  outstanding  example  of 
the  application  of  good  management,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  ingenuity. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  first  small  business  investment  com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Pfaff  &  Ken- 
dall Co.,  of  Newark,  are  an  ever  present 


example  of  what  teamwork  can  do  tor 
our  economy,  for  our  people,  and  for  our 
future.  I  commend  each  of  them  for 
a  fine  Job. 


NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  COMMENTS 
ON  IMPROVINQ  OUR  POSTAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ronmo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RjBcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  session  we  will  face  the  difficult  and 
complex  task  of  considering  revision  of 
postal  rates  and  proposals  to  improve 
Post  Office  Department  operations  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  views  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  on  the  problem,  as  expressed  In 
an  editorial  of  April  7.  The  Star-Ledger 
recommends  more  realistic  postal  rates 
and  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  with  the  emphasis  on 
mechanization,  as  the  prescription  for 
improved  postal  service.  This  leading 
newspaper  also  finds  great  merit  in  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  call  for  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  run  our  mail  deliv- 
ery system. 


Mr.  O'Brien's  proposal — 

The  editorial  says — 
should  generate  fresh  thinking  on  how  the 
nation's  mail  dilemma  can  be  resolved. 

I  include  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks: 

The  Postal  Dilemma 

Neither  rain  nor  sleet  nor  the  gloom  of 
night  will  deter  the  delivery  of  the  mall, 
but  few  will  deny  that  It  la  getting  hardw 
and  ooetUer  all  the  time. 

The  President,  with  his  announcement  of 
a  proposed  hike  in  mall  rates,  is  seeing  to  It 
that  it  will  cost  more  but  with  no  com- 
parable upgrading  in  service.  It's  an  old 
story  with  the  Post  Office  Department  . 
more  money,  more  employes,  the  same 
archaic  methods  of  operations  .  .  .  and  more 
deficits. 

But  there  Is  something  new  with  the  Poet 
Office,  a  revolutionary  proposal  by  Postmas- 
ter O'Brien  that  the  entire  operation  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  a  non-profit  govern- 
ment corporation.  It  may  be  Just  what  the 
Poet  Office  needed  to  Jolt  It  out  of  the 
doldnmis  of  the  horse-and-buggy  age  into 
an  automated  operation. 

Delivering  the  mall  seems  to  be  a  relatively 
simple  process,  the  physical  transmission  of  a 
letter  or  package  from  one  address  to  an- 
other; but  It  is  much  more  complicated  than 
that;  present  methods  are  archaic  and  costly. 

The  department  has  been  a  persistent  defi- 
cit operation,  a  condition  condoned  by  Con- 
gress mostly  for  political  reasons.  Its 
methods  would  be  the  despair  of  a  modem 
business  executive,  because  the  actual  coet 
of  running  the  department  has  no  vaUd  re- 
lation to  mall  rates. 

The  President's  proposed  rate  Increase 
would  reduce  the  gap  between  cost  and  rates, 
but  It  would  not  wipe  out  the  annual  deficits 
that  must  be  picked  up  by  taxpayers.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  third  class  deliveilee, 
the  so-called  Junk  mail  that  la  usually 
thrown  away  without  even  opening;  the  tax- 
payer Is  paj^g  for  the  privilege  of  receiving 
maU  that  he  doesn't  want  in  the  first  place. 
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Tbe  Increase  In  mall  rat«e  will  be  helpful 
In  reducing  the  postal  deficit  but  the  long 
range  solution  lies  In  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  department,  an  emphasis  on  automation. 
This  Is  not  going  to  be  achieved  with  the 
present  administrative  structure;  It  would  be 
more  desirable  to  have  the  department  re- 
moved from  direct  legislative  Influence  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  directors  and  a  professional  executive. 

This  is  In  line  with  Postmaster  O'Brien's 
proposal,  a  finding  based  on  experience  in 
the  administration  of  the  department.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  frankly  told  Congress  that  hla 
agency  Is  In  a  "race  with  catastrophe."  It  la 
a  candid  admission  that  should  generate 
fresh  thinking  on  how  the  nation's  mall 
dilemma  can  be  resolved. 


FORESTER  MILTON  M.  BRYAN, 
STRESSES  THE  WISE  AND  BAL- 
ANCED USE  OP  RESOURCES  AT 
FORESTRY  FIELD  DAY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Co.  annu- 
ally holds  a  Forestry  Field  Day  In  a 
southeastern  State.  Several  years  ago 
many  Members  of  Congress  boarded  a 
special  train  and  attended  such  a  for- 
estry field  demonstration  near  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

This  year  a  special  train  left  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  at  8:00  a.m.  April  13.  On  board 
were  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore,  members  of 
the  State  legislature,  the  council  of  State, 
and  some  200  leading  industrialists  from 
25  States  throughout  the  Nation.  An- 
other 500  people — landowners,  students, 
and  timber  operators — were  already  as- 
sembled at  the  pine  woodland  near 
Hoffman,  N.C. 

Governor  Moore,  State  supervisor  of 
vocational  agricultural  education,  and 
the  State  forester  gave  remarks  on  for- 
estry in  North  Carolina.  Milton  M. 
Bryan  represented  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  remarks,  at  a  time  when  many  Indi- 
viduals are  demanding  more  restrictive 
uses  of  our  Nation's  forest  resources, 
merit  attention  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration: 

HWMAMKB    AT    HomiAM,    N.C,    BT    MlLTON    M. 

Brtan,  Fokkst  Servick,  U.S.  Depaktuxnt  or 

AORIClTLTUaX     AT     THX     COOPXaATTVX     FXKLO 

FOKXSTRT   Program  or  thr  Skaboaro  Air 

Ijnrx  Railroad  Co.,  Near  Hoitmam,  N.C, 

April  13,  1967 

Working  forests  are  producing  forests  that 
aSect  our  economy  and  touch  the  lives  of  us 
all.  Prom  them  comes  much  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial on  which  many  of  the  Industries  rep- 
resented here  today  depend.  They  also  pro- 
vide a  great  variety  of  other  products  and 
services  for  our  Nation. 

Woodlands  In  industrial  holdings.  National 
and  State  Forests,  and  the  small  family  for- 
ests so  prevalent  In  eastern  United  States  are 
all  working  forests.  More  than  70  percent  of 
all  timber  producing  lands  Is  In  private  own- 
ership. The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad 
Comp«my's  forestry  field  days  and  sustained 
efforts  to  promote  multiple  use  of  woodlands 


are  thus  a  most  appropriate  and  significant 
contribution. 

In  the  next  two  hours  you  will  see  some 
exciting  examples  of  wise  use  and  productive 
management  of  forest  resources  In  presenta- 
tions by  skilled  foresters.  But,  as  we  con- 
sider the  tremendous  Importance  of  ccun- 
merclal  uses  of  the  forest,  let  us  be  sure  also 
to  keep  In  mind  the  great  pressures  of  an 
exi>andlng  population  to  use  the  lands  for 
other  purposes  than  the  production  of  forest 
products. 

Many  well-intentioned  and  articulate  Indi- 
viduals are  demanding  that  certain  forests 
In  which  they  are  Interested  be  set  aside  for 
special  uses — such  as  to  serve  recreational  op- 
portunities or  maintain  scenic  values.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  term  "conservation,"  which  really 
means  a  wise  and  balanced  use  of  resources. 
Is  often  Interpreted  In  the  narrower  sense  of 
"preservation"  which  excludes  timber  cut- 
ting, wildlife  harvest,  managed  watersheds 
and  forage  for  livestock.  Conservation  can 
and  should  go  hand-ln-hand  with  the  multi- 
ple uses  that  make  a  forest  a  more  profitable 
and  productive  resource  for  all  concerned. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly 
stressed  that  the  forested  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, which  coincide  to  a  major  degree  with 
the  economically  depressed  areas,  possess  a 
great  latent  potential  ready  for  development 
and  use.  In  these  resources  we  have  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
economic  strength  of  the  Nation  so  that  pov- 
erty In  localized  areas  can  be  alleviated  and 
the  production  of  raw  materials  needed  by 
Industry  can  be  sustained.  A  bullt-ln-bonus 
In  utilizing  this  potential  Is  the  opportumty 
to  enhance  natural  beauty  and  to  expand 
recreational  activities. 

This  broad  concept  of  conservation  Is 
practical.  As  you  will  see  here  today,  it  Is 
being  accomplished  In  North  Carolina.  In 
this  State,  an  outstanding  State  Forestry 
organization  Is  receiving  solid  support  from 
the  Governor,  an  informed  legislature,  a 
progreeslve  wood-using  industry,  and  many 
forest  land  owners. 

As  leaders  In  Industry,  you  can  do  much 
personally  to  promote  effective  management 
and  use  of  the  forest  resources  In  your  home 
States.  For  example,  many  State  Foresters 
cannot  attract  or  hold  the  top  filght  per- 
sonnel they  must  have — simply  because  of 
an  Inadequate  salary  structure. 

Look  Into  the  situation  when  you  return 
home.  Find  out  If  your  State  Forester  and 
his  organization  are  receiving  the  support  In 
both  money  and  personnel  they  need  to  do 
tbe  Job  that  you  know  must  be  done.  See 
If  the  term  "conservation"  Is  being  presented 
to  your  people  In  a  way  that  makes  sense 
and  that  will  really  generate  public  support 
for  wise  use  of  resources. 

Effective  action  now  is  the  key  to  building 
a  sustained  supply  of  the  benefits  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  forest  which  are  needed  In  larger 
amounts  each  year  by  the  people  of  your 
State  and  tbe  Nation. 
These  are  significant  challenges  for  all  of 


CRIME  CONTROL :  A  LOOK  INTO  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
the  18th  and  19th  of  April,  I  sponsored 
an  exhibit  in  the  Raybum  Building  en- 


titled "Crime  Control:  A  Look  Into  the 
Future."  I  wish  now  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your  co- 
operation in  making  this  exhibit  possible 
and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings; to  Ben  Guthrie,  of  the  Clerk's 
office;  to  the  property  custodian  Ed 
Kellerher;  to  David  Faust,  of  the  super- 
intendent's  office;  to  Tom  Campbell,  of 
the  catering  office;  and  to  the  Capitol 
Police,  for  their  kind  and  effective  assist- 
ance. 

I  believe  that  the  exhibit  made  a 
worthwhile  contribution  toward  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  research  program  for 
crime  prevention  and  detection;  and  I 
was  gratified  that  a  large  number  of  my 
colleagues  were  able  to  drop  by  the  ex- 
hibit and  take  note  of  the  potential  that 
research  offers  in  the  fight  against 
crime. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
PROPOSES  LEGISLATION  TO 
GUARANTEE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN— REGARDLESS 
OF  SEX  OR  AGE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  iheie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  9207  and 
a  Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 536.  My  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
the  Employment  Act  of  1948  to  declare  a 
national  policy  with  respect  to  the  right 
of  Americans  to  employment  without 
regard  to  sex  or  age.  The  resolution 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  assure  equal  rights  for  both  men 
and  women. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  in  the 
20th  century  substantial  improvement 
in  the  status  of  women — the  IStb 
amendment  ratified  less  than  50  years 
ago  fostered  hope  that  a  general  revision 
of  laws  and  practices  to  end  discrimina- 
tion against  women  would  follow.  But 
this  hope  has  not  been  fully  realized. 
The  fact  is  that  discrimination  against 
women  still  exists. 

In  many  States  a  woman  cannot 
handle  or  own  separate  property  in  the 
same  manner  as  her  husband.  More- 
over in  some  States  women  cannot  pur- 
sue a  profession  or  engage  in  business  as 
freely  as  men  can.  Inheritance  rights 
of  widows  differ  from  those  of  widowers 
In  several  States.  Women  are  often 
classified  separately  for  purposes  of  Jury 
duty.  Some  States  have  restrictive 
work  laws,  which  purport  to  protect 
women,  but  in  fact  result  in  discrimina- 
tion in  the  employment  of  women.  It  Is 
time,  past  time,  we  correct  this  undesir- 
able discrimination  due  to  sex,  and 
guarantee  under  the  Constitution  equal 
rights  without  regard  to  sex.  Proposals 
for  amendments  slmllsu:  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  526  have  been  Introduced  and 
favorably  reported  by  the  committees  in 
the  Slst,  82d,  83d,  86th,  and  87th 
Congresses. 
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Congress  has  wasted  much  valuable 
time  by  inaction.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
90th  Congress  go  on  record  as  having 
enacted  legislation  proposing  a  long  over- 
due amendment  to  the  Constitution  guar- 
anteeing equal  rights  regardless  of  sex 
under  both  Federal  and  State  law. 

My  biU,  H.R,  9007,  would,  when  passed, 
record  that  the  90th  Congress  declared 
a  national  policy  with  respect  to  the  right 
of  Americans  to  employment  without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  age.  This  bill,  as  my  Joint 
resolution,  proposes  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination due  to  sex,  but  in  this  In- 
stance, discrimination  particularly  In  re- 
gard to  employment.  Much  of  what  I 
said  regarding  the  Joint  resolution  also 
pertains  to  this  bill,  so,  rather  than  be 
repetitive,  I  shall  devote  my  time  to  the 
problems  of  employment  discrimination 
due  to  age. 

Nobody  would  support  a  national  pol- 
icy of  "discriminating"  against  older 
workers  where  there  is  no  reason  for  it. 
But  this  very  practice  is  developing  in 
private  employmeit  which  more  and 
more  is  getting  to  the  point  of  exclud- 
ing persons  of  40  or  50,  let  alone  60, 
from  new  employment. 

We  have  learned  that  a  person  of  65 
years  of  age  is  still  capable  of  rendering 
a  valuable  contribution  to  his  society. 
An  ever  increasing  body  of  information 
reveals  the  considerable  extent  to  which 
age  as  an  invariable  cause  of  signifi- 
cantly diminished  work  capacity  has  been 
exaggerated.  The  reservoir  of  compe- 
tence and  responsibility  in  the  senior  cit- 
izens of  this  country  is  a  vast  natural  as- 
set which  is  not  fully  employed.  There 
are  today  over  17  million  Americans  over 
65— many  who  could  contribute  valuable 
services  to  their  country.  In  1964,  ap- 
proximately half  of  all  private  Job  open- 
ings were  barred  to  applicants  over  55; 
a  quarter  to  those  over  45;  and  almost 
all  to  those  over  65. 

In  1966,  there  were  at  all  times  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  unemployed 
workers  45  years  and  over.  Over  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  was  paid  out  in  1964 
to  workers  45  and  over.  Moreover,  older 
workers  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
long-term  unemployment  and  more  than 
half  of  the  Nation's  poor  families  are 
headed  by  persons  45  and  over. 

This  bill  is  not  designed  to  give  any 
person  more  than  he  or  she  is  worth  but 
to  assure  every  person  the  opportunity 
to  work  and  contribute  to  the  economy 
and  the  progress  of  our  Nation,  to  the 
luu  extent  of  his  capacities. 

We  are  living  in  a  sharply  competitive 
word  and  we  need  the  skill  and  pro- 
ductivity of  all  people.  A  man  capable 
1  ^f?^^^^i  an  honest  day's  work 
S  ^"^  ^^^  opportunity  to  do  it. 
ADUlty,  physical  and  mental  endeavors 
snould  determine  employability,  not  the 
calendar  Age  should  not  arbitrarily  be 
Am  i'^^^rlon  of  capacity.  An  older 
American  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
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from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stuckey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  50  young  ladies  traveled  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  from  every  comer  of 
the  United  States  to  compete  in  the 
Betty  Crocker  Search  for  the  American 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow.  These  young 
women  had  already  competed  with  581,- 
000  other  high  school  seniors.  And,  they 
were  the  winners  from  their  home 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  Betty 
Crocker  award  is  to  assist  our  schools 
in  Inspiring  in  the  young  women  of  our 
Nation  a  deeper  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  the  American 
home  in  our  society  and  economy,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  i  think  this  Is  a  fine  pro- 
gram, because  we  all  know  that  today's 
student  homemakers  are  the  mothers  of 
tomorrow's  children.  And  with  the  com- 
plex problems  that  are  facing  our  young 
people — the  increasing  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime  rate;  classrooms  be- 
coming more  crowded  every  day,  quali- 
fied teachers  too  few  to  go  around 

we  all  know  the  evergrowing  importance 
of  the  home  and  Its  Influence  on  our 
youth. 

Miss  Sharon  Diane  Smith  of  Cook 
County  High  School  in  Adel,  Oa.,  was 
our  State's  wirmer,  and  I  am  proud  of 
Miss  Smith.  She  has  brought  honor  to 
the  young  women  of  Georgia's  Eighth 
Congressional  District. 

When  Miss  Smith  was  In  Washington 
last  week  before  going  on  to  Williams- 
burg and  the  national  contest,  she  csrnie 
and  visited  me  In  my  office,  and  this 
young  woman,  with  her  vitality,  sparkle, 
and  self-assuredness  made  me  confident 
that  tomorrow's  children  are  in  good 
hands. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  all  of  our  young  home- 
makers  who  participated  in  this  contest, 
and  to  thank  Sharon  Diane  Snaith  for 
representing  Georgia  and  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  so  well. 


AMERICAN  HOMEMAKER  OF 
TOMORROW 

unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 


THE  THIRD  SEDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
in  south  Florida  a  communitywide  Third 
Seder  is  being  held  by  the  Israel  HIs- 
tadrut  Committee  and  the  Greater 
Miami  Committee  for  Medical  Services 
in  Israel.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
month-long  celebration  of  the  State  of 
Israel's  19th  anniversary  of  Independ- 
ence. 

The  Third  Seder  was  Initiated  in 
America  35  years  ago  by  the  late  Isaac 
Hamlin.  This  year  It  wlU  mark  a  me- 
morial to  the  6  million  Jewish  victims  of 
the  Hitler  regime  and  it  will  recognize 


the  24th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising. 

The  guest  speaker  will  be  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
Awards  will  be  presented  to  Leo  Mlndlln, 
retiring  executive  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Floridlan,  who  will  receive  the  first  an- 
nual Isaac  Hamlin  Memorial  Award,  and 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Newmark,  who 
will  receive  the  Israel-HIstadrut  Pioneers 
Award  for  their  generosity.  Announce- 
ment will  be  made  of  the  completion  of 
the  Greater  Miami  Amal  Vocational 
High  School  In  Ramleh,  Israel. 

This  occasion  is  certainly  a  tribute  to 
freedom  and  independence — a  memorial 
to  those  who  died  and  those  who  rebelled 
against  tyranny,  a  celebration  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Jewish  State,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  place  of  education, 
the  core  of  freedom. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

Mr.  WALKER.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over 
900,000  boys  and  girls  who  are  daily  pro- 
tecting approximately  19  million  school 
children  in  this  country  are  deserving  of 
special  recognition,  I  believe.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  second  week  of  each 
May  as  "NaUcnal  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week." 

Most,  If  not  all  of  my  colleagues,  are 
aware,  I  am  sure,  of  these  youngsters 
who  give  their  time  in  order  to  protect 
their  fellow  students  at  street  crossings 
and  on  school  buses. 

Although  the  patrol  idea  was  tried  for 
brief  periods  in  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  as  early  as  1916,  it  was  not  until 
1922  that  the  Idea  really  took  hold.  At 
that  time  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chicago  Motor  Club,  began  the  patrola 
on  a  nationwide  scale. 

Since  1922,  the  traffic  death  rate  of 
school-age  children  has  dropped  nearly 
one-half,  while  the  death  rate  of  all  other 
age  groups  has  doubled.  A  significant 
achievement,  obtained  at  least  In  part  by 
the  woric  of  these  young  patrols. 

Since  today  so  many  of  our  youngsters 
attend  school  by  way  of  school  bus  serv- 
ice, the  patrols  have  been  extended  suc- 
cessfully into  this  area  of  protecting 
their  fellow  students. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  seven  duties 
outlined  for  the  patrol  member  who  is 
assigned  to  sit  at  the  front  of  the 
schoolbus : 

FaoNT  Bus  Patbol  Mxmber's  Dmes 
1.  When  the  bus  stops  to  pick  up  waiting 
pupils,  he  leaves  his  regularly  assigned  seat 
In  the  front  of  the  bus,  dismounts  and  tekes 
his  position  beside  and  facing  the  step  so 
that  he  may,  if  necessary,  aid  children  enter- 
ing the  bus.  If  It  Is  necessary  for  children 
to  cross  the  roadway  to  get  to  the  bus.  be 
shall  look  both  ways  for  approaching  ve- 
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hides,  and  upon  signal  from  the  bus  driver, 
who  has  also  been  watching  traffic  from  all 
directions,  that  It  Is  safe  for  children  to 
cross,  the  Patrol  member  shall  slg^nal  for 
them  to  do  so.    He  boards  the  bus  last. 

2.  Upon  arrival  at  school,  he  Is  hrst  ofT  the 
bus,  taUng  his  station  beside  and  facing  the 
bus  step  and  lending  assistance.  If  necessary, 
to  dismounting  pupils. 

3.  When  school  is  dismissed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  REAR  Patrol  member,  he 
shall  see  that  pupils  enter  the  bus  In  an 
orderly  manner  and  without  delay,  forming 
pupils  in  line  If  necessary.  (It  Is  the  duty 
of  non-bus  School  Safety  Patrol  members 
to  keep  non-bus  riding  pupils  away  from  the 
bus  loading  and  maneuvering  area.)  When 
the  bxis  door  opens,  the  FRONT  Patrol  mem- 
ber shall,  from  his  position  beside  and  fac- 
ing the  step,  lend  assistance,  if  necessary, 
to  children  entering  the  bus. 

4.  When  the  bus  has  stopped  to  discharge 
pui^ls,  he  shall  check  on  children  leaving, 
standing  In  front  of  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  door  opening  apparatus.  He  shall  alight 
first,  and  assist,  when  xLecassaxy.  dismounting 
pupils. 

6.  If  children  must  cross  the  roadway,  he 
shall  take  a  position,  five  steps  In  front  of  the 
bus  and  even  with  the  left  front  fender, 
which  will  enable  him  to  see  clearly  the 
driver's  signal  to  cross.  Children  should  re- 
main behind  the  Patrol  member  until  both 
he  and  the  bus  driver  have  looked  both  ways 
to  make  certain  that  all  approaching  traffic 
has  stopped.  Upon  signal  from,  the  bus 
driver  that  it  ia  safe  to  cross,  the  Patrol 
member  then  motions  for  the  children  to 
do  so. 

5.  When  the  children  have  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  roadway,  he  boards  the 
bus  and  takes  his  regular  seat. 

7.  When  the  bus  stops  at  a  railroad  grade 
crcfislng  he  may  alight,  walk  to  the  tracks, 
look  both  ways  and  then  give  the  signal  for 
the  bus  to  proceed  If  no  train  Is  In  sight. 
Such  duties  on  the  part  of  a  Bus  Patrol  mem- 
ber shall  In  no  way  lessen  the  reeponslbiUty 
of  the  driver  to  stop  and  look  both  ways  and 
to  asswe  himself  that  no  train  is  coming 
before  starting  across  the  tracks. 


FORESTRY  SCIENCES  LABORATORY 
ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corusent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  appropriation  of  $700,000  is 
needed  now  to  construct  the  Forestry 
Sciences  Laboratory  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  Funds  for  planning  a  laboratory 
for  forestry  research  at  Albuquerque 
were  included  In  the  fiscal  year  1965  ap- 
propriation for  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  build- 
ing are  complete. 

Forest  Service  scientists  have  been  lo- 
cated at  Albuquerque,  partly  In  rented 
space  and  partly  In  space  provided  by 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  The  iml- 
verslty  has  urgent  need  for  Its  rooms. 
Laboratories  and  specialized  facilities  re- 
quired for  present  research  programs 
cannot  be  developed  In  the  rented  quar- 
ters. To  ease  this  situation  for  both  par- 
ties, the  university  leased  a  site  on  the 
campus  to  the  Forest  Service  for  con- 
struction of  a  research  laboratory. 


The  research  to  be  housed  in  the  pro- 
posed laboratory  includes  studies  both  of 
hisects  and  diseases  affecting  southwest- 
em  forests  and  of  methods  for  rehabil- 
itating depleted  watershed  and  range 
lands.  Field  studies  need  to  be  backed 
up  by  laboratory  research  using  the 
latest  techniques  and  specialized  equip- 
ment. For  example,  growth  chambers 
providing  controlled  environments  are 
needed  in  many  investigations.  These 
special  facilities  would  be  provided  by  the 
proposed  construction. 

Forests  and  woodlands,  covering  about 
28  percent  of  the  area  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  are  subject  to  destructive  out- 
breaks of  bark  beetles.  The  annual  loss 
during  the  past  10  years  has  approxi- 
mated $1  million.  Defoliating  insects 
cause  additional  loss.  Studies  of  the 
physiology  and  life  history  of  the  insects 
responsible  are  basic  to  the  development 
of  safe  and  effective  controls.  Losses 
from  diseases  also  are  substantial,  and 
the  causes  must  be  isolated  and  studied 
as  the  first  step  toward  control. 

In  some  areas  of  the  Southwest,  graz- 
ing of  livestock  and  game  has  aggravated 
natural  erosion  problems.  The  results 
are  depleted  grazing  capacity  and  heavy 
sedimentation  of  stream  channels.  Ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  range  and  to  put 
protective  cover  on  unstable  soils  show 
the  need  for  research  to  develop  a  sub- 
stantial fund  of  knowledge.  This  re- 
search Is  essential  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  fundamental  soundness  of  land 
use  in  the  arid  Southwest. 

I  regret  that  the  subcommittee  failed 
to  include  funds  for  this  budgeted  and 
most  worthy  project. 


CINCO  DE  MAYO:  AN  EXAMPLE  FOR 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Browiv]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  5th  day  of  May  is  truly  one 
of  the  most  proud  and  memorable  dasrs 
in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere.  On 
this  day  in  1862  a  foreign  army  was  de- 
feated on  Mexican  soil.  The  Invaders 
were  French  troops  seeking  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  liberation  tmd  regeneration 
of  Mexico.  Their  orders  were  to  secure 
the  country  and  await  the  arrival  and 
imposition  of  a  monarchial  rule  imder 
Archduke  Maximilian,  younger  brother 
of  the  Hapsburg  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  French  believed  they  came  as  lib- 
erators of  an  oppressed  people.  Napo- 
leon m  of  France  had  been  wrongly 
counseled  by  Mexican  dissidents  that  a 
French  army  would  be  welcomed 
promptly  by  the  people  of  Mexico.  The 
invaders  landed  on  the  Mexican  coast  at 
Vera  Cruz;  meeting  little  resistance, 
they  proceeded  inland  toward  the  capltol 
at  Mexico  City. 

The  self-styled  liberators  advanced 
upon  Puebla.  where,  the  French  com- 
mander had  been  assured,  the  priests 


and  their  parishioners  would  welcane 
them  with  "clouds  of  incense,"  and  the 
population  would  "fling  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers about  their  necks."  They  were  sadly 
mistaken.  Instead,  they  were  met  by  tm 
army  of  ex-guerrillas  led  by  amateur 
generals  armed  with  outdated  weapona 
which  the  British  had  captured  from  the 
first  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  and  subse- 
quently sold  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  French  general,  confident  of  a 
swift  and  glorious  victory  over  a  "rag- 
tag."  undisciplined  band,  ordered  his 
troops  to  attack  the  center  of  the  Mexi- 
can fortification— the  steep  slopes  of  the 
Cerro  de  Guadalupe.  He  succeeded  In 
adding  a  new  national  holiday  to  the 
Mexican  calendar.  On  May  5,  1862  the 
French  Army,  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
a  thousand  men,  was  driven  back  to 
Orizaba  and  the  coast. 

But  the  French  were  already  too  deeply 
committed  to  withdraw  from  Mexico. 
Napoleon's  choice  was  to  escalate,  rather 
than  to  lose  face.  He  deployed  over 
thirty  thousand  more  troops,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  cannon,  and  even- 
tually managed  to  overwhelm  the  bank- 
rupt, hard-pressed  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment and  impose  their  rule  upon  the  na- 
tion. The  liberal  government  of  Benito 
Juarez  was  slowly  driven  across  the 
border  into  this  country.  Guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  "liberators"  never  ceased 
and.  in  fact,  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
try were  never  fully  pacified  by  the 
monarchy. 

During  this  tragic  period,  the  United 
States  was  deep  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil 
War.  making  support  of  the  Mexican 
Government  impossible,  even  against 
such  a  clear  transgression  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  much  harrassed  French  and  their 
cohorts  were  driven  out  of  Mexico  In 
1867.  On  June  19  of  that  year.  Emperor 
Maximilian,  a  sad  and  misinformed  vic- 
tim of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate a  proud  and  brave  people,  died 
before  a  firing  squad  on  the  Hill  of  Bells. 
The  message  which  was  written  into 
history  that  day  at  Puebla  is  of  great 
significance  to  all  the  world.  The  de- 
fenders of  Puebla  and  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico stand  out  as  one  of  the  great  cham- 
pions of  freedom,  self-determination, 
and  independence. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  these  people  that  they 
were  not  led  astray  by  those  among  them 
who  sought  to  deliver  their  cotmtry  unto 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  Invader.  Their 
perseverance  and  silence  had  betrayed 
a  biumlng  ardor  in  their  hearts  for  free- 
dom and  Justice.  An  ardor  which  was  to 
erupt  43  years  later  Into  a  demand  ior 
fundamental  transformation  of  the 
Mexican  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  scans  through  the 
many  chapters  of  Mexican  history,  he 
cannot  but  be  Instilled  with  a  deep  pride 
and  admiration  for  the  great  Mexican 
people  and  their  Republic.  They  have 
overcome  countless  obstacles  and  con- 
tinued on  to  forge  a  new  society  for 
themselves,  and  the  example  they  hold 
forth  to  the  world  is  enviable  to  all. 

We  in  the  Southwestern  United  States 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  many  Mexi- 
cans who  chose  to  settle  In  this  country 
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Throughout  the  Southwest  we  are  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  rich  Latin  cul- 
ture, architecture,  and  language.  And, 
may  I  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legacy  that 
these  people  brought  with  them  from 
Mexico — a  strong  will,  determination, 
and  courage  which  made  possible  the 
stand  and  victory  at  Puebla  on  Cinco 
de  Mayo  in  1862,  has  given  this  society 
the  best  that  a  people  can  offer. 


SUCCESS  IN  SOUTHWEST  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsui 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frasxr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  of  the 
schools  in  Southwest  Washington,  par- 
ticularly the  new  trischool  elementair 
system.  In  some  cases,  I  believe,  there 
has  been  more  heat  than  light.  Thus,  I 
was  pleased  to  read  recently  the  very 
straightforward  and  objective  report  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  the  Southwest 
schools. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  here  In  Congress  I  am 
concerned  about  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict. As  the  father  of  five  school-age 
children.  I  have  a  personal  interest  in 
Southwest  schools.  Next  year  our 
youngest  child  will  attend  kindergarten 
at  Amidon.  Currently,  I  have  three 
children  at  Jefferson  Junior  High  and 
one  at  Western  High. 

Like  all  parents,  Mrs.  Fraser  and  I  are 
concerned  about  our  children's  educa- 
tion. Before  moving  into  Southwest 
Washington  from  the  suburbs  we  visited 
Jefferson  and  Western  and  were,  frankly, 
pleasantly  surprised.  We  talked  to 
counselors  and  principals  and  observed 
the  students.  After  some  months  in 
these  schools  we  find  they  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  public  schools  they  at- 
tended in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  my  home  district. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  schools 
In  Washington,  Montgomery  County,  or 
Minneapolis,  do  not  need  more  financial 
help.  They  do— aU  of  them.  But  we 
also  need  to  have  confidence  In  our  pub- 
lic schools.  They  need  our  support  and 
our  encouragement,  not  blanket  critl- 
cum  and  condemnation.  Improving 
education  for  all  children  ought  to  be  our 
goal. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert the  Star's  article  with  this  goal  in 
mind.  It  lUustrates  the  improvements 
already  taking  place  as  a  result  of  edu- 
cation bills  passed  by  Congress.  I  hope 
«  will  encourage  Members  to  vote 
needed  appropriations  for  District  of 
Columbia  schools  and  other  education 
DUis.  We  need  this  money  to  bring  aU 
schools  in  the  District  and  in  the  Na- 
tion up  to  the  level  of  the  best  Southwest 
schools  and  we  need  to  go  on  from  there. 

Education  Is  our  best  national— and 
jocal— investment;  to  neglect  It  Is  to  im- 
poverish future  generations. 

The  article  follows: 
OXm 887— Part  8 


Stkono  St&bt  or  Thkee  Mxbokd  Schools  Is 
QtnrnNO  Complaints 
(By  John  Stacks) 
Six  months  ago  many  parents  In  Southwest 
Washington  were  swearing  at  the  city's  school 
superintendent,   condemning   the   board    of 
education    and   threatening    to   yank    their 
chUdren  out  of  the  area's  elementary  schools. 
Their  anger  was  provoked  by  the  board's 
plan    to    merge    the    three   schools    in    the 
Southwest. 

The  huge  urban  renewal  eSort  In  South- 
west had  left  school  populations  in  relatively 
Isolated  sections.  The  new  high-rise  luxiiry 
apartments  and  smart  town  houses  were 
clustered  in  such  a  way  that  children  from 
the  upper-income  bousing  all  went  to 
Amidon. 

Amidon  also  had  slightly  more  than  half 
its  student  body  coming  to  school  from 
garden-type  public  housing.  Syphaz  and 
Bowen  schools  served  exclusively  low-income 
areas,  including  a  giant  high-rise  public 
housing  project  at  1200  Delaware  Ave. 

The  plan  for  the  merger  called  for  two 
grades  at  each  school — first  and  second  at 
Syphax,  third  and  fourth  at  Amidon  and  fifth 
and  sixth  at  Bowen.  Each  school  also  houses 
Its  own  kindergarten  classes. 

Opposition  to  the  merger  was  strong.  It 
Included,  along  with  parents  of  Amidon 
ChUdren,  Supt.  Carl  P.  Hansen,  who  obviously 
feared  for  the  future  of  Amidon,  the  cradle 
of  his  well-known  program  in  basic  educa- 
tion. 

But  strong  pressure  was  coming  from  an- 
other group  of  new  Southwest  parents  who 
disliked  the  educational  differences  between 
Amidon  and  her  sister  schools  and  who  also 
apparently  were  concerned  about  a  rising 
resentment  against  the  luxury  home  and 
apartment  dwellers  that  seemed  to  be  buUd- 
ing  up  In  the  poorer  sections  of  their  com- 
munity. 

These  parents  wanted  the  merger  and  were 
backed  by  parents  in  the  poorer  areas  of 
Southwest,  who  were  organized  by  antlpov- 
erty  workers. 

Vocal  opposition  to  the  plan  has  now  sub- 
sided. Mrs.  Elaine  Jenkins,  community  co- 
ordinator for  the  three  schools,  reports  she 
has  had  no  complaints  in  the  last  month. 
Complaints  from  parents  before  that  were 
largely  minor  and  mechanical  and  eaaUy 
taken  care  of,  she  said. 

While  It  has  been  reported  that  racial  in- 
tegration was  the  aim  of  the  merger,  it  was 
In  fact  socio-economic  integration  and  the 
elimination  of  obvious  differences  in  educa- 
tional quality  that  were  the  alms  of  the 
school  board. 

Thus  the  final  success  of  the  trl-school  plan 
will  hinge  on  Its  ability  to  keep  and  attract 
middle-income  famUles,  both  Negro  and 
white,  and  to  raise  the  quality  of  education 
in  aU  three  schools. 

While  it  Is  too  early  to  pronounce  the 
merger  plan  a  complete  success,  the  early  In- 
dications are  that  in  Its  first  semester  of 
operation  the  merger  is  off  to  a  very  strong 
start 

Some  Amidon  children  did  leave  the  area 
before  the  merger  was  accomplished,  but 
school  officials  maintain  the  rate  of  transfer 
to  other  schools  was  no  greater  than  normal 
and  that  the  tranfers  were  balanced  by  new 
registrations. 

Since  the  January  merger  there  has  been 
no  change,  officials  insist,  In  the  overaU 
socio-economic  balance  in  the  three  schools. 
The  ratio  of  poor  chUdren  to  others  remains 
about  90  percent  to  10  percent  in  the  2,000- 
pupll  system.  The  very  smallness  of  the  lat- 
ter portion  makes  It  aU  the  more  remarkable 
that  the  ratio  has  not  changed  substantially. 
In  the  period  from  January  to  mld-AprU, 
Amidon  Elementary  School  lost  23  pupils,  13 
Negro  and  U  white.  Only  one  of  these 
children  went  to  a  private  school.  Officials 
calculate  that  only  one  of  the  Negro  transfers 
was  living  In  tlie  upper-Income  bousing  and 


that  most  of  the  white  transfers  Involved 
moves  out  of  the  Washington  area  associated 
with  fathers  being  assigned  new  duties  wltli 
the  government. 

Transfers  into  Amidon  since  January  give 
the  school  a  net  loss  of  two  white  and  a  gain 
of  eight  Negro  children. 

Nineteen  children,  all  Negroes,  left  the 
Bowen  School.  Transfers  Into  the  school  left 
It  with  a  net  gain  of  two  white  children  and 
a  loss  of  14  Negro  chUdren. 

Twenty-eight  children  left  Syphax  ele- 
mentary but  Incoming  transfers  left  the 
school  with  a  gain  of  one  white  child  and  a 
loss  of  nine  Negro  chUdren. 

The  net  change  In  all  three  schools  leaves 
the  overaU  proportion  of  white  and  Negro 
children  nearly  unchanged.  The  ratio  of 
public  hoiuslng  to  upper -inoome  hoiising  chil- 
dren is  also  unchanged. 

At  this  point,  at  least  the  merger  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  Its  abUlty  to 
hold  ChUdren.  More  significant  results  will 
be  seen  in  September,  however.  About  30 
parents  are  known  to  be  applying  to  pri- 
vate schools,  and  others  will  xmdoubtedly 
leave  the  area.  But  new  high-rise  hoiislng 
is  opening  in  the  Southwest  and  so  other 
children  will  move  in.  The  economic  bal- 
ance when  school  opens  in  the  faU  wUl  be 
the  first  hard  Indicator  of  the  plan's  at- 
tractlvenees   to  middle-Income  families. 

School  officials  are  moving  ahead  with 
plans  to  improve  the  education  chUdren  in 
the  Southwest  will  receive.  Each  school  now 
has  full-time  specialists  in  reading,  art.  mu- 
sic, language  and  physical  education.  Most 
schools  in  the  city  must  share  such  special 
services  on  a  one-time  a  week  basis. 

Teachers,  always  the  decisive  factor  In 
successful  learning,  are  now  participating  In 
an  imaginative  program  operated  by  Arena 
Stage  in  which  their  ablUty  to  perform — 
literally — in  front  of  a  class  Is  being  Im- 
proved. So-called  theatre  games  are  be- 
ing taught  so  that  teachers  can  use  role- 
playing  and  student  dramatizations  as  meth- 
ods of  teaching  material. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  has  placed 
four  fuU-time  teachers  and  four  part-time 
teachers  in  the  Bowen  school.  All  schools 
are  now  qualified  under  Title  1  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  for  special  fed- 
eral funds. 

On  May  1,  a  series  of  twlce-a-week  "special 
Interest"  classes  will  be  scheduled  in  the 
afternoon  that  will  permit  children  to  select 
their  own  subject  matter. 

These  special  classes  also  wlU  permit  much 
more  interchange  between  the  socio-econom- 
ic groups  than  Is  now  occurring.  When  the 
merger  was  accomplished,  cl&sses  were  moved 
Intact  with  their  teachers.  Thus,  at  the 
moment,  children  formerly  at  Amidon  are 
still  In  classes  with  the  children  they  knew  at 
Amidon,  and  the  children  from  Bowen  and 
Syphax  are  still  not  mixed  with  the  Amidon 
children  In  classrooms. 

After-school  activities  and  such  special 
activities  as  school  safety  patrols  are  orga- 
nized with  an  eye  toward  bolstering  maxlmiim 
contact  between  the  two  groups.  The  princi- 
pals in  the  three  schools  report  no  serious 
Incidents  between  children  of  the  different 
groups  and  they  continue  to  believe  that, 
left  alone,  the  chUdren  wUl  get  along  wcU. 
At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  District 
Board  of  Education  last  week,  two  parents 
from  Southwest  cam*  to  congratulate  the 
board  members  and  the  school  administra- 
tion on  the  early  success  of  the  merger. 

And  they  suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  board  begin  planning  now  for 
classroom  organization  for  the  faU.  Soma 
trl-school  officials  believe  that  strict  read- 
ing group  classes  should  be  followed,  even 
though  this  wUl  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
most  of  the  Amidon  children   together. 

One  of  the  school  principals,  William 
Boyd  of  Bowen,  favors  foUowlng  Supt.  Han- 
sen's suggested  plan  of  grouping  chlldnn 
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by  achievement  only  In  reading,  and  allow- 
ing other  classes  to  consist  of  children  tram 
all  achievement  levels. 

StUl  others  In  the  system  favor  extensive 
use  of  team  teaching  and  the  elimination 
of  grades  and  tracks  as  they  cow  are  used 
in  the   elementary  system. 

When  parents  this  week  asked  for  deci- 
sions on  the  organization  plans,  Supt.  Han- 
sen replied  with  a  request  that  the  parents 
give  him  their  suggestions. 

Both  parents  and  school  officials  seem 
determined  to  avoid  what  coxild  be  a  destruc- 
tive fight  over  organization.  If  Hansen's 
Amidon  plan  and  the  track  system  are 
pitted  against  other  forms  of  organization, 
a  largely  symbolic  argument  would  follow 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  trl- 
school  plan  a  test  of  political  strength  rather 
than  a  significant  rational  experiment  in 
education. 

Flexible  discussion  of  grouping  plans  may 
well  produce  a  combination  of  Ideas  designed 
to  best  serve  all  the  children  in  the  merged 
schools. 

There  Is  now  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  three  school  principals  that  the  chil- 
dren transferred  from  their  schools  to  one 
of  the  others  In  the  subsystem  may  be  get- 
ting shortchanged  In  their  new  schools. 

Birs.  Virginia  Miller,  principal  at  Amidon. 
reports  more  behavior  problems  in  her  school 
since  the  merger.  She  refused  to  comment 
on  the  quality  of  her  new,  merged  teaching 
staff  and  plainly  wonders  about  the  success 
of  former  Amidon  pupils  In  other  schools. 
Boyd,  on  the  other  hand,  wonders  about 
his  children  now  at  Amidon.  He  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  problems  of  disadvan- 
taged children  and  Is  concerned  that  the 
care  he  was  giving  may  not  be  available  In 
the  other  schools. 

Interestingly,  the  concern  for  the  children 
runs  In  other  directions,  concern  for  the 
Amidon  child  now  in  what  was  always  a 
low-income  school  and  concern  for  the  dl«<- 
advantaged  child  who  is  now  in  Amidon. 

This  two-way  concern  Is  probably  healthy. 
Those  m  charge  of  the  merged  schools  recog- 
nize it  and  point  out  that  It  indicates  in- 
volvement of  both  economic  ends  of  the 
neighborhood  in  the  future  of  the  plan. 

Another  community-wide  concern  has 
been  the  assignment  of  trl-school  graduates 
to  junior  high  school.  In  the  past.  Amidon 
children  went  to  Jefferson  Junior  High  while 
Bowen  and  Syphax  children  went  to  Randall 
Junior  High. 

In  effect,  the  Junior  high  assignments 
were  extensions  of  the  differences  between 
Amidon  and  her  two  sister  schools,  so  this 
week  school  officials  announced  that  all  trl- 
school  children  woiild  be  permitted  to  go  to 
Jefferson. 

Another  high  school  official  also  indicated 
he  Is  attempting  to  get  fimds  and  staff  to 
make  Randall  a  copy  of  the  highly  success- 
ful Jefferson  program  so  that  both  the 
secondary  schools  in  Southwest  will  be  com- 
parable. 

As  was  the  case  before  the  merger,  the 
success  of  the  trl-school  plan  hinges  on 
parental  confidence.  At  this  point  confi- 
dence appears  high  and  most  parents  and 
school  officials  are  optimistic.  And  the 
school  administration  seems  to  be  making 
every  effort  to  insure  future  confidence  and 
success  in  the  Southwest  experiment. 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  l^eaker,  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  "daring"  pro- 
posal to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
operating  our  postal  service  to  a  non- 
profit government  corporation  warrants 
full  consideration.  That  Is  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  Lewlston  Dally  Sun. 
as  expressed  In  a  recent  editorial.  It  Is 
the  same  conclusion  that  hundreds  of 
newspapers  and  millions  of  private  citi- 
zens across  the  land — and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress— have  reached.  With 
permission  granted  I  insert  the  Dally 
Sun's  editorial  In  the  Rkcord: 
D&xmo  Post  Owrux  Plan 

The  BXirprlse  plan  of  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  to  put  the  Post  Office 
Department  on  a  professional,  businesslike 
basis,  while  abolishing  one  of  the  Juiciest 
political  plvuns  in  the  federal  system,  his  own 
job,  is  as  daring  as  it  Is  novel.  That  he 
takes  a  realistic  view  of  the  operation  is  ob- 
vious, however,  in  his  stipulation  that  the 
huge  department,  which  reaches  Into  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  should 
be  operated  as  a  non-profit  govenunent 
corjjoratlon.  The  department  has  run  at  a 
deficit  for  years. 

Traditionally,  the  postmaster  general  has 
been  chosen  In  recognition  of  his  service  to 
the  elected  President.  While  able  men  have 
held  the  position,  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience In  the  handling  of  the  0.3.  Mails 
have  been  incidental.  Meanwhile,  the  de- 
partment has  grown  to  huge  proportions,  as 
the  volimie  of  mall  has  mounted  steadily. 

As  the  Poet  Office  business  has  mush- 
roomed, so  have  the  postal  deficlte.  Rate 
Increases — and  another  is  under  study  by 
Congress  at  thU  time — have  failed  to  keep 
the  department  out  of  the  red. 

03rlen  has  been  determined  to  modernize 
the  department  and  introduce  businesslike 
methods  in  It.  That  Is  no  easy  task  In  a 
federal  agency  which  has  existed  In  substan- 
tially the  same  form  since  1829  and  In  which 
tradition  has  carried  more  weight  than  busi- 
ness Judgment. 

In  proposing  the  setting  up  of  a  corpora- 
tion, along  the  lines  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  O'Brien  is  seeking 
a  changeover  of  mammoth  proportions.  If 
approved,  it  would  mean  that  the  depart- 
ment would  be  freed  from  policy  decisions  by 
act  of  Congress,  and  released  from  much  of 
the  political  pressure  it  now  Is  under. 

Putting  the  postal  service  on  a  buslnessUke 
basis  Is  such  a  desirable  objective  that  It  war- 
rants giving  the  daring  O'Brien  proposal  full 
consideration. 


POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  WALKER.    Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathawat]  may  ex- 
tend hjs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NASA  AND  FREEDOM  OP 
mPORMATlON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryaw]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  very  grave  question  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess— whether  an  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  the  unqualified  right  to  with- 
hold from  the  public  and  Members  of 
Congress  information  which  is  crucial 
to  a  congressional  investigation  of  a  vi- 
tally Important  matter. 

If  Federal  agencies  have  this  right, 
then  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  cannot  perform  their  function  of 
making  policy  and  watching  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  to  insure  that 
they  are  not  squandered  and  that  the 
recipients  of  public  funds  fulfill  their 
commitments.    Certainly    there    Is    no 


right  to  conceal  information  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment  or  to  cover  up  inefflciency 
and  negligence.  The  matters  on  which 
I  will  comment  today  constitute  a  crucial 
case  in  the  long  fight  for  freedom  of 
information. 

The  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  investigating  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  Apollo  fire  on  January 
27,  1967,  which  claimed  the  lives  of  three 
brave  astronauts. 

Apparently  because  of  failures  by 
NASA  and  its  contractor,  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  their  lives  were  unneces- 
sarily sacrificed. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  It 
was  revealed  that  on  December  19,  1965, 
13  months  before  the  Apollo  fire  Gen 
Samuel  C.  Phillips,  Apollo  Program  Di- 
rector, sent  a  covering  letter  along  with 
a  report  to  North  American  Aviation,  the 
principal  Apollo  contractor.  It  became 
clear  that  the  Phillips  report  critically 
discussed  the  performance  of  North 
American  Aviation.  It  also  became  clear 
that  the  report  has  a  vitally  Important 
bearing  on  the  management  competence 
of  North  American  Aviation  and  the  su- 
pervisory competence  of  NASA,  both  of 
which  are  now  in  question. 

Because  of  the  crucial  Importance  of 
the  Phillips  report  to  our  Investigation, 
I  requested  that  It  be  made  avaUable  In 
Its  entirety  to  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  and  that  NASA  and 
North  American  Aviation  be  examined 
concerning  its  contents.  The  public, 
which  pays  for  the  second  most  expen- 
sive governmental  program,  is  entitled 
to  know  the  facts. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  relevance  and 
importance  of  the  Phillips  report.  NASA 
has  refused  to  produce  It.  It  has  not  re- 
fused because  the  divulgence  of  its  con- 
tents would  impair  national  security.  It 
has  not  refused  because  It  was  a  classi- 
fied document.  And  it  has  not  refused 
because  the  administration  claimed  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  which  can  only  be  as- 
serted by  the  President.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  rationale  for  the  suppression  of  the 
report.  All  that  NASA  would  say  was 
that  NASA  always  ownplled  with  Con- 
gress' "real  needs." 

I  continued  to  request  the  report  both 
privately  and  publicly.  Then  on  Satur- 
day, April  15.  1967,  in  response  to  con- 
tinuing pressure  to  release  the  Phillips 
report,  Mr.  Webb  sent  a  letter  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman  with  an  attached 
memorandum  referred  to  as  a  summary. 
The  so-called  summary  is  no  substitute 
for  the  full  report.  Mr.  Webb  describes 
it  as  being  in  essence  the  same  as  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautics  and  Sptuse  Sciences  on 
April  13. 

I  have  now  seen  a  copy  of  the  Phillips 
report.  It  is  now  clear  to  me  why  NASA 
refused  to  divulge  its  contents.  The  rea- 
son Is  simple.  It  is  not  that  the  report 
would  damage  the  national  Interest  or 
security.  It  Is  not  that  the  space  pro- 
gram would  be  jeopardized.  It  is  simply 
that  the  truth  concerning  NASA's  fail- 
ure properly  to  supervise  Apollo  opera- 
tions ajid  hicredlble  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  NASA's  major  Apollo  con- 
tractor is  highly  embarrassing. 
In  a  democracy  no  agency  should  be 
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permitted  to  withhold  critical  Informa- 
tion for  Its  own  protection.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  public  which,  at  a  tremendous 
cost,  is  financing  NASA's  efforts  in  space. 
has  a  right  to  know  how  its  money  is  be- 
ing spent.  The  $25  billion  for  the  moon 
program  is  nothing  compared  to  the  costs 
that  will  ensue  later  as  NASA's  future 
plans  unfold.  These  plans  are  in  some 
way  Inconsistent  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  scientific  community.  These 
plans  are  In  some  ways  very  exciting  and 
remarkable.  To  be  sure,  the  costs  in- 
volved are  astronomical.  Yet  the  public 
has  not  been  allowed  to  review  these 
plans  and  to  approve  of  future  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Phillips  report  does  rwt  discuss 
these  future  plans.  But  it  does  give  the 
American  people  some  basis  for  evaluat- 
ing the  performance  of  those  who  will  be 
shaping  these  plans  at  vast  public  ex- 
pense. 

In  its  effort  to  hide  the  facts  NASA 
tried  to  convince  the  Congress  that,  al- 
though the  Phillips  report  might  liave 
been  critical,  all  the  deficiencies  men- 
tioned in  the  report  were  cleared  up  long 
before  the  Apollo  fire.  The  facts  are  to 
the  contrary. 

An  April  5,  1967,  the  Apollo  Review 
Board  made  its  findings.  These  findings 
were  made  16  months  after  the  Phillips 
report  was  sent  to  North  American  Avia- 
tion. The  similarity  between  the  two 
sets  of  findings  shows  that  NASA  knew 
of  management's  incompetence  a  full  13 
months  before  the  tragic  fire.  The  only 
reasonable  and  objective  conclusion  is 
that  North  American  Aviation  did  not 
clear  up  the  deficiencies  pointed  out  in 
the  Phillips  report  and  that  NASA  did 
not  exercise  proper  supervision  there- 
after. 

The  covering  letter  dated  December 
19,  1965.  from  Gen.  Samuel  C.  PhilUps 
to  Mr.  J.  L.  Atwood.  president  of  North 
American  Aviation,  states: 

I  am  definitely  not  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress and  outlook  of  either  program  (8-II 
andCSM)  .  .  .  Even  with  due  consideration 
of  hopeful  signs,  I  could  not  find  a  substan- 
tive basis  for  confidence  in  future  perform- 
ance. 

According  to  the  Phillips  report: 
The  review  was  conducted  as  a  result  of 
the  continual  failure  of  NAA  to  achieve  the 
progress  required  to  support  the  objective 
of  the  Apollo  Program.  1 1 

The  following  abbreviated  Items  from 
the  PhllUps  report  of  December  19,  1965. 
and  their  close  correlation  with  many 
findings  of  the  Apollo  Review  Board  may 
be  of  Interest: 

PhllUps  report:  "At  the  start  of  the  C8M 
&nd  8-n  programs,  key  milestones  were 
agreed  upon,  performance  requirements  es- 
tablished and  cost  plans  developed.  These 
were  essentially  commitments  made  by  NAA 
to  NASA.  As  the  program  progressed  NASA 
nag  been  forced  to  accept  sUppages  In  key 
milestone  accomplishments,  degradation  in 
OMdware  performance,  and  increasing  costs." 

Apollo  Review  Board:  ".  .  .  during  this 
P«rtod  (October  7  to  December  20,  1966)  the 
Apollo  Program  Director  made  a  decision  to 
conduct  a  RecertlficaUon  Review  to  be  con- 
aucted  during  the  month  of  December  1966. 
mis  action  was  deemed  necessary  in  view  of 
we  large  number  of  action  Items  resulting 
irom  the  imtlal  review,  with  many  remain- 
"»«  open.    The  selected  date  of  Deoember  21. 


1966,  for  this  second  review  was  Influenced 
by  a  slippage  in  the  launch  schedule  caused 
by  the  delay  in  completion  of  the  Environ- 
mental Control  Sub-system  ...  to  correct 
a  previously-identified  deficiency  .  .  ." 

PhlUips  report:  "Inadequate  procedures 
and  controls  m  bonding  and  welding,  as  well 
as  Inadequate  master  tooling,  have  delayed 
fabrication.  In  addition  there  are  still  ma- 
jor development  problems  to  be  resolved. 
SP8  engine  life.  RCS  performance,  stress  cor- 
rosion, and  faUure  of  oxidizer  tanks  has  re- 
sulted in  degradation  of  the  Block  I  space- 
craft as  weU  as  forced  postponement  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Block  II  spacecraft  con- 
figuration." 

Apollo  Review  Board :  "The  purpose  of  the 
First  Article  Conflgiuration  Inspection 
(PACI)  is  to  establish  the  ConfiguraUon 
Baseline  for  the  spacecraft.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  establishing  the  relationship  of 
the  spacecraft  as  described  by  released  engi- 
neering documentation  (drawings,  specifica- 
tions) to  the  spacecraft  as  manufactured,  as- 
sembled, and  tested.  The  PACI  checkpoint 
has  been  implemented  for  Block  II  spacecraft 
only.  It  was  not  Implemented  for  S/C 
012  .  .  ." 

PhlUlps  report:  "NAA  performance  on  both 
programs  (S-II  &  CSM)  Is  characterized  by 
continued  failure  to  meet  committed  sched- 
ule dates  with  required  technical  perform- 
ance and  within  costs.  There  Is  no  evidence 
of  current  Improvement  in  NAA's  manage- 
ment of  these  programs  of  the  magnitude 
required  to  give  confidence  that  NAA  per- 
formance will  Improve  at  the  rate  required  to 
meet  established  Apollo  program  objectives." 
Apollo  Review  Board;  "At  the  time  of  ship- 
ment of  the  spacecraft  to  KSC,  the  contractor 
submitted  an  Incomplete  list  of  open  items. 
A  revision  of  the  said  Ust  significantly  and 
substantially  enlarged  the  list  of  open  items. 
The  true  status  of  the  spacecraft  was  not 
identified  by  the  contractor." 

PhllUps  report:  'With  the  first  immanned 
flight  spacecraft  finally  delivered  to  KSC, 
there  are  still  significant  problems  remain- 
ing for  both  block  I  and  block  11  CSM's. 
Technical  problems  with  electrical  power 
capacity,  service  propulsion,  structural  Integ- 
rity, weight  growth,  etc..  have  yet  to  be 
resolved.  Test  stand  activation  and  under- 
support  of  GSC  still  retard  schedule  prog- 
ress. Delayed  and  compromised  ground 
and  qualification  test  programs  give  us 
serious  concern  that  fully  qualified  flight 
vehicles  will  not  be  avallabl-'  to  support 
the  lunar  landing  program." 

Apollo  Re\iew  Board:  "Unsatisfactory  Re- 
port. Category:  Spacecraft.  System:  EPS. 
UJl.  No.:  A-054.  Contractor  Part  Name: 
Cable  Harness  Assembly  (Crew  Compart- 
ment). Date  reported:  lO-H-66.  Supplier: 
NAA.  Mission:  Apollo.  Serial  No.:  012. 
Unsatisfactory  Condition:  This  Unsatisfac- 
tory Report  documents  a  recurring  problem 
concerning  bent  pins  in  S/C  electrical  con- 
nectors, which  if  not  corrected,  could  seri- 
ously Impair  the  checkout  schedules  and/or 
Jeopardize  subsequent  Apollo  Missions. 

"Review  of  Pre-FRR  (Flight  Readiness 
Review)  report  completed  by  NAA  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1967:  'During  the  Combined  Sys- 
tems Test  at  Downey,  several  caution  and 
warning  light  indications  could  not  be  veri- 
fied. Troubleshooting  Isolated  the  problem 
to  an  open  circuit  within  terminal  block  as- 
sembly No.  I  behind  the  Main  Display  Con- 
sole. An  x-ray  examination  .  .  .  revealed 
seven  pins  not  properly  Inserted.  The  pin 
Insertions  In  the  remaining  31  similar  TB 
assemblies  installed  In  the  S/C  were  ex- 
amined. This  examination  revealed  nine 
additional  discrepant  terminal  block  assem- 
blies." " 

Phillips  report:  "Effective  planning  and 
control  from  a  program  standpoint  does  not 
exist.  .  .  .  The  program  managers  do  not  de- 
fine, monitor,  or  control  the  Interfaces  be- 
tween the  various  organizations  supporting 
their  progrun." 


Apollo  Review  Board :  "300  Materials  do  not 
meet  the  (flammablllty  test)  criteria  estab- 
lished .  .  .  660  Materials  have  no  status  as 
to  acceptability.  Due  to  the  type  of  Infor- 
mation .  .  .  used  by  NAA  to  compUe  the  ma- 
terial usage  list,  exact  location  and  amount 
used  is  not  available  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases.  Such  information  is  obtainable  only 
by  drawing  review.  This  activity  is  not 
planned  by  NAA.  In  addition,  subcontractor 
compliance  has  not  been  either  Imposed  or 
obtained  in  all  cases.  Due  to  this  lack  of 
information,  an  engineering  decision  cannot 
be  made  on  whether  a  serious  problem  does 
or  does  not  exist  nor  can  an  assessment  be 
made  on  the  effect  on  the  reliability  from  a 
toxicity  and  flammablllty  standpoint." 

PhUllps  report:  "The  condition  of  hard- 
ware shipped  from  the  factory,  with  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  work  to  complete.  Is  un- 
satisfactory to  NASA.  SAID  must  complete 
all  hardware  at  the  factory  and  further  im- 
plement, without  delay,  an  acciirate  system 
to  certify  configuration  of  deUvered  hard- 
ware, properly  related  to  the  DD  250." 

Apollo  Review  Board :  "Two  revisions  were 
made  to  the  original  Command  Module  DD 
Form  250.  The  first  (original)  DD  250  did 
not  reflect  the  true  status  of  the  Command 
Module  in  that  It  did  not  include  all  of  the 
actual  part  shortages  nor  did  it  list  the 
equipment  removed  to  facilitate  shipment. 
To  correct  the  status  of  the  Command  Mod- 
ule, the  second  CM  DD  260  was  written. 
After  shipment,  additional  discrepancies 
were  discovered  in  the  'as  shipped'  hardware 
configuration  status  .  .  .  The  third  CM  DD 
260  was  written  to  correct  the  status  of 
the  Command  Module  .  .  .  items  requiring 
Downey  action  which  were  not  completed  at 
NAA-Downey  were  transferred  to  KSC  on 
the  DD  250." 

PhUUps  report:  "NAA  quality  Is  not  up 
to  NASA  required  standards.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  large  number  of  'correction' 
E.O.'s  and  manufacturing  discrepancies. 
This  deficiency  is  further  compounded  by 
the  large  number  of  discrepancies  that 
escape  NAA  Inspectors  but  are  detected  by 
NASA  Inspectors.  NAA  must  take  immedi- 
ate and  effective  action  to  improve  the 
quality  of  workmanship  and  to  tighten  their 
own  Inspection.  Performance  goals  for 
demonstrating  high  quality  must  be  estab- 
lished, and  trend  data  must  be  maintained 
and  given  serious  attention  by  management 
to  correct  this  unsatisfactory  condition." 

Apollo  Review  Board:  "...  As  a  result  of 
review  of  open  work.  It  was  found  that  a 
large  number  of  engineering  changes  (had 
to  be)  Incorporated  into  the  S/C  at  KSC. 
Many  of  these  changes  resulted  from  non-fit 
or  non-function  problems  .  .  .  The  large 
number  of  changes  made  It  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  vehicle  configuration." 

Phillips  report ;  "Poor  workmanship  is  evi- 
denced by  the  continual  high  rates  of  rejec- 
tion and  MRB  actions  which  result  in  rework 
that  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  workman- 
ship had  been  good A  practical  system  of 

measuring  work  accomplished  vs.  work 
planned  must  be  implemented  and  used  to 
gauge  and  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
labor  force." 

Apollo  Review  Board.  Review  of  test  find- 
ings, August  19,  1966:  "Failure  of  ECS  Meas- 
urements. The  water-glycol  pump  package 
pressure  measurements  was  found  defec- 
tive .  .  .  The  transducer  for  water-glycol 
pump  Inlet  pressure  measurement  was  not 
replaced  and  NAA's  request  for  waiver  was 
granted.  002  Partial  Pressure  Gage.  V?hen 
power  was  turned  on,  the  gage  went  to  full 
scale  deflection  and  triggered  the  caution 
and  warmng  system.  Additional  teetlng  was 
accomplished  prior  to  shipment  and  gage  op- 
eration was  determined  to  be  satisfactory 
although  Automatic  Checkout  Equipment 
readouts  did  not  correspond.  The  master 
caution  and  warning  light  triggered  with  no 
visible  Indication  on  the  individual  dl^lay 
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wben  the  glycol  evaporator  steam  backpres- 
sure was  operated.  Tbe  problem  was  found 
to  be  a  switch  which  was  removed  and  re- 
placed. A  retest  with  the  new  switch  was 
not  performed  and  was  transferred  as  open 
work  to  KSC  .  .  .  Use  of  Velcro  and  other 
materials  In  the  CM  was  not  considered  de- 
sirable and  was  unsatisfactory  for  flight. 
Investigation  of  the  CM  crew  compartment 
was  performed  with  Identification  of  unde- 
sirable materials  listed  prior  to  shipment  of 
the  spcu:ecraft." 

PhiUlpa  report:  "Work  task  management — 
General  orders,  task  authorizations,  product 
pl&ns,  etc.,  are  broad  and  almost  meaningless 
from  a  standpoint  of  defining  end  products. 
Detailed  definitions  of  work  tasks  are  avail- 
able at  the  'doing  level';  however,  these 
•work  plans'  are  not  reviewed,  approved,  or 
controlled  by  the  program  managers.  There  Is 
no  effective  reporting  system  to  management 
that  evaluates  performance  against  plana. 
Plans  are  changed  to  reflect  performance. 
Trends  and  performance  Indices  reporting  Is 
almost  nonexistent." 

Apollo  Review  Board:  "The  purpose  of  a 
CDR  (Critical  Design  Review)  Is  to  formally 
review  the  design  of  a  spacecraft  when  the 
design  is  essentially  complete  and  is  intended 
to  precede  the  release  of  engineering  draw- 
ings for  manufacture.  This  review  few  S/C 
012  .  .  .  was  accomplished  after  the  S/C  had 
been  released  for  manufacturing. 

"Shakedown  Inspection  Is  ...  to  detect 
and  record  hardware  discrepancies  ...  On 
Investigation.  It  was  learned  that  there  were 
shakedown  inspections  performed  prior  to 
major  test  and  milestones.  However,  these 
Inspections  were  performed  without  defini- 
tive Inspection  criteria. 

"Insjiectlon  procedures  Just  prior  to  C/M 
hatch  installation  were  reviewed  .  .  .  White 
Room  space  and  weight  loading  limitations 
prevented  having  an  Inspector  witness  these 
functions  .  .  . 

"Analysis  revealed  that  constraints  lists 
are  signed  only  by  NASA/NAA  Operations 
and  Engineering  with  no  NASA  co'  NAA  Qual- 
ity control  signature  Indicating  approval  of 
the  constraints  lists. 

"Panel  6  investigated  the  requirements 
for  retesting  of  components  or  subsystems 
after  rework.  APOP-T-602,  Discrepancy 
Recording  System,  covers  the  retest  require- 
ment, but  there  is  no  requirement  to  keep 
the  discrepancy  records  open  until  the  retest 
has  been  verified.  The  records  are  closed 
out  with  a  statement  that  the  retest  wUl  be 
done  In  a  subsequent  test.  This  can  then 
be  deleted  by  on-the-spot  deviations  In  a 
subsequent  teat. 

"In  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  complete  sub- 
system history  from  the  records,  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  records  are  not  maintained 
by  subsystem." 

Phillips  report:  "Incentlvlzatlon  of  the 
S-n  program  should  be  delayed  until  NASA 
la  assured  that  the  S-n  program  Is  under 
control  and  a  responsible  proposal  is  received 
from  the  contractor.  Decision  on  a  follow- 
on  Incentive  contract  for  the  CSM.  beyond 
the  present  contract  period,  will  be  based  on 
contractor  performance." 

Apollo  Review  Board:  "The  overall  com- 
munication system  was  unsatisfactory  .  .  . 
Deficiencies  In  design,  manufacture.  Instal- 
lation, rework  and  quality  control  existed  In 
the  electrical  wiring  .  .  .  These  deficien- 
cies created  an  unnecessarily  hazardous  con- 
dition and  their  continuation  would  Imperil 
any  future  Apollo  operations  .  .  .  There 
were  113  significant  Engineering  Orders  not 
accomplished  at  the  time  Command  Modxile 
013  was  delivered  to  NASA  .  .  .  Problems  of 
program  management  .  .  .  and  with  the  con- 
tractor have  led  to  Insufllclent  response  to 
changing  program  requirements." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  of  an  agency 
arrogating  to  ItseU  the  power  to  sup- 
press Important  facts  is  clear.    It  Is  time 


for  NASA  to  face  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. NASA's  refusal  to  let  the  public 
know  what  failures  General  Phillips 
foimd  and  to  compare  these  failures  with 
the  continued  failures  which  led  up  to 
the  Apollo  Are  deprives  the  public  and 
the  Ck>ngress  of  the  means  to  pass  Judg- 
ment upon  NASA's  operations.  NASA 
should  have  made  the  full  report  public 
in  the  first  Instance.  It  can  still  do  so. 
In  the  past  NASA  has  pursued  a  policy 
of  openness  in  conducting  the  space  pro- 
gram. That  is  consistent  with  our  so- 
ciety and  with  the  original  NASA  act 
which  provides  that — 

Information  obtained  or  developed  by  the 
Administrator  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions  shall  be  made  avaUable  for  public 
inspection.  . .  . 

And  that  nothing  in  the  NASA  act 
"shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  in- 
formation by  the  Administrator  from  the 
duly  authorized  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Millir  of 
California) ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  ofQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Prici  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes, 
on  April  27,  with  resisect  to  beef  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
May  2,  on  the  subject  of  "Death  Tax  on 
Youth  Leadership  Training." 

Mr.  PiRNiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Buchanan),  for  60  minutes,  on  May  2; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  1  hour,  on  May  8. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks  made  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  to 
include  tables. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  made  in  the  (Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Buchanan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ketth. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks:) 

Mr.  St.  Ongx. 

Mrs.  Kellt. 


Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Thursday,  AprU  27.  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

698.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  7,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
WUson  Harbor,  N.Y..  requested  by  a  resolTi- 
tlon  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Work*, 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 26,  1963  (H.  Doc.  No.  112);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed   with    an   illustration. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  the  management  of  aircraft 
parts  reserved  for  maintenance  activities  at 
depots  In  the  continental  United  States,  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

698.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  recordation  of 
mining  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

699.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tnuu- 
portatlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  create  the  National  Capital  Air- 
ports Corporation,  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Washington  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  International  Airport  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  provtsiona 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a 
carrier  to  refund  a  portion  of  the  freight 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of  funds  to 
provide  additional  research  laboratory  space 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans., 
piu^uant  to  the  provisions  of  79  Stat.  1&3, 
193;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PA'TMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  other 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, to  correct  certain  obsolete  reference! 
(Rept.  No.  314) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  tb* 
Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Oonunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  1216.  An  act  to  authorize  appropd- 
atlona  during  fiscal  year  1967  for  use  by  tb* 


Secretary  of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties pursuant  to  section  1013  of  Public  Law 
ge-764,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
216).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

Hit.  9161.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  section  103 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
remove  the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on 
State  or  local  obligations  issued  to  finance 
Industrial  or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold 
or  leased  to  private  profltmaking  enter- 
prises; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  9162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  mdustrlal  or  commercial  facil- 
ities used  for  private  profltmaklng  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  9163.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  waiver 
of  recovery  of  certain  payments  made  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.R.  9164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Identifica- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  General  of  Individ- 
uals who  fail  to  comply  with  certain  pre- 
•crlbed  procedures,  to  require  approval  of 
certain  accounting  systems  by  the  (Comp- 
troller General,  to  require  reporting  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  action  on  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mute on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

HH.  9165.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  p>oetal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  9166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.9167.  A  bin  to  prescribe  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  naval  districts  and 
to  provide  that  the  commandants  thereof 
shall  be  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral;  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

HH.  9168.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  S.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  U.S.  citizenship  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  employment  of 
personnel  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  ClvU  Service.  1 1 
By  Mr.  BUTTON:  || 

Hil.9169.  A  bUl  making  the  ISth  day  of 
October  in  each  year  a  legal  hcillday  to  be 
known  as  Columbus  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

HJl.  9170.  A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrlmlna- 
tton  In  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and 
service,  to  provide  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory employment  and  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  UB.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  for 
<ther  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hit.  9171.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  9172.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 


or  local  obligations  issued  to  finance  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or 
leased  to  private  profitmaklng  enterprises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HA.9174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJR.  9175.  A  bin  to  exclude  UJ3.  Route 
No.  22  from  Haafsvllle  to  Eaeton,  Pa.,  fr<Hn 
being  on  the  Interstate  System  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  an  alternative 
route;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOW : 
Hit.  9176.  A  blU  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  traUs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  9177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  education- 
al opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  E:ducatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
HJa.  9178.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Conunodlty 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  9179.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  available, 
through  a  new  program  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance, additional  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  nonprofit  hospital  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  9180.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate  ac- 
counting of  funds  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlctUture  for  programs  and  actlvl- 
tiee  that  prlmarUy  stabilize  farm  income  and 
those  that  primarily  benefit  consumers, 
businessmen,  and  the  general  public,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 


rate  of  duty  on  whole  sldns  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.R.  9189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  authorize 
quality  grants  for  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  scholarahlpe  for  students  of  vet- 
erinary medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9190.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJi.  9191.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ajid  Means. 

HJl.  9192.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  blU  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJl.  9193.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  in- 
crease from  $200  mlUlon  to  $500  million  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriations  author- 
ized thereunder  for  grants  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  McF  ALL: 

HH.  9194.  A  bin  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  certain  cases  to  make  com- 
plaint to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  farm  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ctUture. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 

HJl.  9196.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 


H.R.  9181.  A  bUl  to  regulate  imports  of  ployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  In- 
crease In  benefits,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 

Commerce.       

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

VLB..  9196.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  postage 
on  third-class  mall;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.9197.  A  bin  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.9198.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  rec- 
onunend  to  the  several  States  that  its  ab- 
sentee registration  and  voting  procedures  be 
extended  to  aU  citizens  temporarily  resid- 
ing abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

ByMr.  MORRIS: 

HJl.  9199.  A  bill  to  amend  section  68  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 

HJl.  9200.  A  bin  to  prohibit  mutilation 
and  desecration  of  the  national  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9201.  A  bin  to  establish  the  euinual 
Federal  payment  authorization  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  providing  a  method 


milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  9182.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  9183.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HJl.  9184.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  establish  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  the  position  of 
Chief  Veterinary  Officer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

HJl.  9185.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  tbe  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  permit- 
ting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  coet  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  9186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retirement  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  9187.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt     Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross     for   computing   the   anntial    borrowing   au 
financing  of  industrial  or  commercial  facll-  --      -    -  •-     -.  ..^^ - 

Itles  used  for  private  profitmaklng  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9173.  A  bin  to  amend  section  103 
0*  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  re- 
•aove  the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State 


Income  compensation  of  enlisted  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
HJl.  9188.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 


thorlty  for  the  general  fund  of  the  IMst.'lct  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
HJl.  9202.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
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aurance  'benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NtX: 
HJl.  9203.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  c<»nmerclal  facili- 
ties used  for  private  profltmaklng  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  9204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
remove  the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on 
State  or  local  obligations  Issued  to  finance 
Industrial  or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold 
or  leased  to  private  profitmaklng  enterprises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJt.  9205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  rail- 
roads; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  920«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;  to  the  OoDunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJt.  9207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  declare  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  Americans  to 
employment  without  regard  to  sex  or  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 
HJl.  9208.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJt.  9209.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SKTTBITZ: 
HJt.  9210.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  9211.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  for  tiiltlon  and  other 
expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education  or 
the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  bis 
dependents  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGOERS: 
HJt.  9212.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  C<xxunerce  to  carry  out  a  comprehen- 
sive program  In  the  field  of  weather  modifica- 
tion and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJt.  9213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy District,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

HJt.  9214.  A  bUl  to  regiilate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUCKKT: 
HJt.  9215.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  to  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire. 

HJt.  9216.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions frcMn  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  9217.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  wife 
or  husband  of  an  Individual  entitled  to  dis- 
ability InsTirance  benefits  may  (If  otherwise 
qualified)  become  entitled  to  wife's  or  hus- 
band's Insurance  benefits  without  regard  to 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAQI;e  of  California: 
HJt.  9218.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant   Marine   Act.    1936.   to   create  an 


Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.R.9219.  A  bin  to  revise  the  quoU  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

HJt.  9220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  make  certain 
benefits  available  to  veterans  who  have 
served  for  90  days  or  more  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  peacetime;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 

HJt.  9221.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  scien- 
tists through  a  national  program  of  institu- 
tional grants  to  the  coUeges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJt.  9222.  A  bUl  to  reconstitute  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  as  an 
Independent  corporate  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  to  enable  It  to  deal  In  con- 
venUonal  mortgages,  and  to  provide  other- 
wise for  Its  further  development  as  a  second- 
ary  market  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mi.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

HJt.  9223.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HJt.  9224.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  9225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  9226.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  9227.  A  Wll  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag:  to  the  Conomittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  9228.  A  bUl  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER : 

HJt.  9229.  A  bin  to  eetabllsh  a  permanent 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GETTYS: 

HJt.  9230.  A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  9231.  A  bin  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or  the 
coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releases  of 
fluids  or  other  substances  carried  In  ocean- 
gcolng  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  9232.  A  bUl  to  provide  the  Coast 
Guard  with  authority  to  conduct  research 
and  development  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  release  of  harmful  fluids  carried 
in  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  9233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  correspondence 
with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  overseas  com- 
bat areas  by  providing  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  flrst-claas  letter  mail  at  no  cost  to 
the  sender  to  and  from  the  United  States 
and  combat  areas  overseas  as  designated  by 
the  President,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJt.  9234.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
By  Mr.  NELSEN:  '' 

H.R.  9236.  A  blU  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9236.  A  bin  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  u 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.9237.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
highways  extending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to 
the  point  where  U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the 
border  between  North  Dakota  and  Canada 
shall  be  known  collectively  as  the  Pan 
American  Highway;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

H.R.  9238.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  9239.  A  blU  to  restrict  Imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  9240.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  flscal  year  1968  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research 
development,   test,   and  evaluation  for  tht 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  9241.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  furnishing 
of  benefits  to  certain  veterans  conditionally 
discharged  or  released  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  9242.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  from  1100 
to  $200  a  month  the  amount  which  may  be 
earned  without  loss  of  annuity  by  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  enutlement  is  based  on  dls- 
abUlty:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forelgrn  Commerce. 

HJt.  9243.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  tran^?ortatlon 
of  mall  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  to  and  from 
the  United  States  and  combat  areas  oversea) 
as  designated  by  the  President,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ducUoQ  from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9246.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  9246.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
HJt.  9247.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  9248.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  9249.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLET: 
H.R.  9260.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  9251.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  othff 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

Hit.  9252.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla: 

H.R.  9263.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purptoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poat  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

HJt.  9264.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  poal- 
tlons  in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  9265.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJt.  9266.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  9267.  A  biU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HJt.  9268.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  9259.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  9260.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  9261.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  9262.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KAR3TEN: 

H.R.  9263.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  9264.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

HJt.  9266.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York : 

H.R.  9266.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

HJt.  9267.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


II 


By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  9268.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CononUttee  on  Poet  Office 
»nd  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJt.  9269.  A  bill  to  reclassUy  certain  poel- 
Uons  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  cm  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJt.  9270.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HJt.  9271.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  9272.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  poel- 
tlons  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  9273.  A  biU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  NIX: 
HJt.  9274.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  poetal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJt.  9276.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  9276.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
HJt.  9277.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
pxu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJt.  9278.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
end  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  9279.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado; 
HJt.  9280.  A  bin  to  reclassify  cerUin  posi- 
tions in  the  poetal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJt.  9281.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  poetal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  9282.  A  bUI  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
HJt.  9283.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHEPLET; 
H.R.  9284.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  9285.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  9286.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  VIGORTTO: 
H.R.  9287.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  poetal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  9288.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 


tions  in   the   postal   fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

HJt.  9289.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  poetal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJt.  9290.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
pvuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HATHA  WAT: 

H.R.  9291.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  poetal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJt.  9292.  A  biU  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  poetal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  9293.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.R.  9294.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  poetal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 

HJt.  9295.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees  re- 
tired on  account  of  dlsablUty  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956,  the  minimum  annuity  base  es- 
tablished for  those  retired  after  that  date; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJt.  9296.  A  bUl  to  equalize  clvU  service 
retirement  annuities  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  9297.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  8338. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  correct  in- 
equities applicable  to  those  employees  or 
members  separated  from  service  with  title  to 
deferred  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

HJt.  9298.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  83.  Utle 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  annuities  of  employees  or  mem- 
bers who  elected  reduced  annuities  In  order 
to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  predeceased 
by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and  permit 
a  retired  employee  or  member  to  designate  a 
new  spouse  as  survivor  If  predeceased  by  the 
person  named  as  survivor  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

HJt.  9299.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$6,000  received  as  clvU  service  retirement  an- 
nuity from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  9300.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  66  the  right 
to  deduct  all  exi>en8e8  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

H.R.9301.  A  bill  to  designate  a  portion  of 
the  San  Francisco-Stockton  ship  channel  as 
the  John  F.  Baldwin  Ship  Channel;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  9302.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

HJt.  9303.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insvuance  beneflts  payable  to  them  under 
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■uch  title;   to  the  Ccaamlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJR.9304.  A  bUl  to  estabUsb  a  self-sup- 
porting Federal  reinsurance  program  to  pro- 
tect employees  In  the  enjoyment  or  certain 
rights  under  private  pension  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJi.  9308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901,  which  established  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  to  authorize  a  Are  research 
and  safety  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  C!ommittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

HJl.9306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  the  ransom  of  a  kidnaped  person;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KXJPPERMAN: 
H_R.9307.  A  blU  to  establish  a  self-sup- 
porting Federal  program  to  protect  employ- 
ees In  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  under 
private  pension  plans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAQAN: 
HJt.  9308.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  AdmlnlstraUve 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  sxuTjlus  personal  property  to  State  and 
local  governments,  Indian  groups  imder  Fed- 
eral Bupervialon,  and  volimteer  flreflghtlng 
and  rescue  organizations  at  50  percent  of  the 
eaUmated  fair  market  value;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation*. 

H.R.  9309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  ad- 
ditional Income  exempUon  of  $1,200  for  an 
Individual  who  Is  a  student  at  an  InsUtuUon 
of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  9310.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean*. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9311.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Aart- 
culture.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
HM.  9312.  A  bill  relating  to  taxation  by 
States  of  the  income  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  9313.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income 
tax  credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  tax- 
payer or  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  and  an  addi- 
tional credit  for  gifts  or  contributions  made 
to  any  Institution  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  9314.  A  blU  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MDLTER  (by  request) : 
HJl.  9316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
and  Investigation  with  respect  to  the  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  a  reformed 
calendar;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  JiATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  MtKK) : 
HJl.  9316.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  port- 
tions   m   the   postal   fleld   service,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission   to   conduct   a   study  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  financial  resources  available 
for  the  operation  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvmibla. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  534.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of   the  third   week   In 
May  of  each  year  as  National  Credit  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  635.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  537.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  butter  in 
Its   rations;    to   the   Committee   on   Aimed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  325.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  compensation  standards 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
foreign  producers;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  326.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  Is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  lor  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.    Res.    452.  Resolution    authorizing    the 
Clerk  of  the  Hovise  to  furnish  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  copies  of 
amendments    offered    for    consideration    on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.  Res.  463.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
conunittee  to  investigate  and  study  ooUec- 
tlve  bargaining  pracUces  in  the  motor  car- 
rier Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.   Res.   454.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  subcom- 
mittee print  entitled  "Bank  Stock  Owner- 
ship  and   Control";    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  456.  Resolution  airthortzlng  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  subcom- 
mittee print  entitled  "The  Flat-Soviet  Auto 
Plant  and  Communist  Economic  Reforms"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


Valley    Waterway";    to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works.  ™ 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxfi  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

169.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  families  with  two  or  more  members  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

160.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  authorizing  a  disabil- 
ity "freeze"  \mder  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

161.  By  Mr.  ZION:  Memorial  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make 
a  feasibility  study  of  a  navigable  Wabash 
Waterway  Joining  the  Ohio  River  with  Lakes 
Erie  and  Michigan  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Wabash  Valley  In- 
terstate Commission  as  contained  in  the 
commission's  report  entitled  "Cross- Wabash 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
HJl.  9317.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt  CoL 
Duren  L.  Splvey,  U.8.  Air  Force   (retired)- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  9318.  A   bUl   for   the   relief  of  MuU 
Ferrigno,  and  her  son,  Carlo  Ferrigno;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  9319.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olosc- 
chlno  Lolaoono;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  9320.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlnobu 
Mlkl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  9821.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Olln  Q 
Smith  against  the  United  States:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  9322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
lacona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  9323.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Ruaotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts- 
H.R.9324.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of  Joss 
Joaqulm  Rezendes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KYR06: 
HJl.  9326.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary    of   Transportation   to   cause  the 
vessel    Cap'n    Frank,    owned    by   Ernest  B. 
Darling,   of   South  Portland,   Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  State* 
with  full  coastwise  privileges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  9326.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Ruchwarger;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  9327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chal  Koon 
Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  9328.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Genovefla 
Slano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9329.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Walthe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Ajrril  26,  1967 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

71.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Olnowan  City  Council,  Glnowan,  Okinawa, 
relative  to  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

■  «         *•*        ■■ 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  26, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Prederlck  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood,  our  Father,  we  would  make  our 
hearts,  clesmsed  by  Thy  forgiving  grace, 
a  temple  of  Thy  presence,  knowing  that 
only  to  the  pure  does  Thou  grant  the 
vision  of  Thy  face. 

In  this  hallowed  moment,  we  bring 
to  the  altar  of  prayer  our  Inmost  selves, 
cluttered  and  confused  where  the  good 


and  the  evil,  the  petty  and  the  great,  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  are  so  entwined. 

May  the  eternal  immensities  shame 
our  little  unworthy  thoughts  and  ways. 
In  our  private  lives  and  in  our  public 
service,  help  us  this  and  every  day  to 
live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

For  the  radiant  dream  which  we  call 
America  hear  our  vow  as  we  too  pledge 
our  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  as 
security  for  freedom's  greatest  venture. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday,  April  25,  1967.  was 
dispensed  with.  j  i 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  NEUSON 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  order  entered  yesterday,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  jrield  to  me,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  and 
that  it  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar beginning  with  142. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia: 

John  Joseph  Gunther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency; 
and 

WlUlam  L.  Porter,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  E.\ecutive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  W.  Sherrlll,  of  Texas,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  WUliam  W.  Sherrlll  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Now  that  the  Senate  is 
considering  his  confirmation,  I  wish  to 
CXni 688— Part  8 


say  a  few  words  recommending  him  for 
the  post. 

Mr.  Sherrlll  has  distinguished  himself 
both  in  the  academic  community  and  in 
the  business  environment.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  integrity,  who  al- 
ways has  the  complete  respect  of  his  as- 
sociates— whether  they  be  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  those  associated  with 
him  as  a  former  banker  In  Houston,  or 
those  familiar  with  him  through  his  civic 
work  when  he  was  treasiu-er  of  Houston. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business, 
served  as  president  of  the  Homestead 
Bank  of  Houston,  and  only  last  year  was 
appointed  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  a  post  he  has  filled 
with  distinction. 

I  am  most  gratified  by  his  nomination, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  want  to  confirm 
him  to  the  post. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
It  was  my  great  privilege  and  honor  yes- 
terday to  present  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  William  W.  Sher- 
rlll, who  was  nominated  by  President 
LjTidon  Johnson  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Mr.  Sherrlll 's  nomination  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  committee,  and 
today  It  has  been  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  His  services  In 
that  position  will  benefit  all  Americans. 

A  great  Texan  and  a  great  American, 
Mr.  Sherrlll  has  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  as  a  soldier,  a  student,  a  banker, 
and  a  government  administrator.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n  he  served  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  was  wounded  at  Iwo 
Jima,  receiving  a  Purple  Heart.  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  business  administra- 
tion degree  from  the  University  of 
Houston  and  a  master's  degree  in  finance 
with  distinction  from  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration. 

His  public  service  with  the  city  of 
Houston  Included  4  years  as  city  treas- 
urer and  chief  administrative  oflBcer  for 
Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer  from  1958  to  1962. 
As  a  former  president  of  the  Homestead 
State  Bank  of  Houston  and  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  Colonial  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation, his  banking  experience  is 
great.  Many  bankers  in  Texas  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  strong  approval  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sherrlll  as  one 
who  understands  monetary  policy  from 
the  small  bankers'  position  as  a  lender. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  served  ably 
as  one  of  the  three  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  articles  and  editorials 
published  in  the  Houston  Post,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  San  Antonio  Light 
concerning  Mr.  Sherrlll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  Poet,  Apr.  23,  19<J7] 

W.  W.  SHERRnx  Is  Namts  to  Fes  Boahd 

(By  Franklin  Reed) 

Washingtok. — William  W.  Sherrlll,  a  for- 
mer Houstonlan  who  has  served  for  the  past 
year  as  director  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 


surance Corporation,  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Saturday  night  for  an  up- 
coming vacancy  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  President,  in  a  move  regarded  as  a 
liberalization  of  the  powerful  board,  picked 
SherrlU  as  the  replacement  for  Charles  N. 
Shepardson,  71,  who  faces  mandatory  re- 
tirement on  April  30. 

The  new  api>olntment  Is  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

The  administration's  relations  with  the 
board  have  not  always  been  easy,  but  Sher- 
rlll's  appointment  will  bring  to  t^e  board  a 
man  once  described  by  President  Johnson  aa 
having  "a  useful,  keen,  logical  mind  as  weU 
as  an  energetic  and  Imaginative  spirit." 

A  Houston  banker  until  his  appointment 
to  the  FDIC  in  early  1966,  Sherrlll  waded  with 
an  easy  stride  into  the  complexities  of  high 
government  service  and  almost  immediately 
became  the  subject  of  speculation  aboirt 
even  better  things  to  come. 

Less  than  a  month  after  he  Joined  the 
three-man  governing  body  of  the  FDIC,  some 
influential  financial  writers  picked  him  as 
the  most  likely  next  choice  for  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  a  Job  that  didn't  fall  his  way. 

Shepardson,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
board  In  1956  from  a  faculty  position  at  Texas 
A&M  University,  was  with  the  majority  when 
the  board  voted  4-3  in  196S  to  raise  the  dis- 
count rate  over  President  Johnson's  protests. 

That  decision  led  to  tight  money  and  the 
constriction  it  brought  was  only  recently  set 
aside  by  the  board.  The  majority  In  the 
discount  rate  Increase  was  led  by  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  Jr.  who  only 
last  month  was  redesignated  by  President 
Johnson  xmtll  the  end  of  his  term  in  1970. 

SherrlU,  40,  was  president  of  the  Home- 
stead State  Bank  of  Houston  and  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Jamaica  Corp  imtU  hlB 
appointment  to  the  FDIC. 

He  Is  a  former  director  of  the  Colonial 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Houston  and  a 
former  City  of  Houston  official. 

SherrlU  served  the  city  as  clerk  of  the 
Corporation  Court,  as  administrative  officer 
of  Civil  Defense,  as  city  treasurer  and  as 
executive  assistant  to  former  mayor  Lewis 
Cutrer. 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Houston  In  1950,  Sherrlll  took  a  master's  de- 
gree m  finance  from  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

In  1955  the  University  of  Houston  Alimuil 
Association,  which  he  once  served  as  treas- 
urer and  director,  picked  blm  for  an  Out- 
standing Alumnus  Award. 

Sherrlll  served  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
In  World  War  n,  and  was  wounded  at  Iwo 
Jlma.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Marilyn 
Sue  Poer,  have  three  children  and  live  in 
nearby  MacLean,  Va. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Light,  Apr.  23,  1967] 
Texan  To  Gr  Post  on  Pte> 

Washejcton. — President  Johnson  plans  to 
nominate  William  W.  Sherrlll,  now  a  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  official,  to 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  the  White  House  announced 
Saturday. 

Sherrlll  would  succeed  Charles  N.  Shepard- 
son, who  is  to  retire  April  30.  Shepardson, 
who  has  served  a  full  14-year  term  on  the 
board,  was  appointed  by  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

A  former  Houston  businessman,  SherrlU 
entered  public  service  with  the  city  of  Hous- 
ton as  Its  chief  administrative  officer  and  city 
treasurer  In  1934. 

His  business  career,  the  White  House  said, 
has  included  experience  In  banking  and  real 
estate. 

Sherrlll  has  been  president  of  the  Home- 
stead Bank  of  Houston  and  also  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Colonial  Savings  Association  of 
Houston. 

He  also  has  been  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Jamaica  Corp.,  a  Houston  real  estate 
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development  Ann.  One  of  the  three-man 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Etepoelt 
maxirance  Corporation,  he  now  lives  In  Mc- 
Lean, Va. 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25,  1967] 

Man  fob  Aix  Fachons 
When  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  was 
reappointed  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  for  three  more  years,  it  was 
assumed  that  President  Johnson  would  even 
the  score  and  placate  outraged  sensibilities 
by  replacing  Oov.  Charles  N.  Shepardson, 
about  to  be  retired,  with  a  proponent  of 
"easy  money."  In  nominating  Mr.  William 
W.  Sherrlll,  a  director  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  President 
achieved  much  more  than  the  hoped  for 
equUlbrlum  between  opposing  forces.  Mr. 
Sherrlll  Is  warmly  embraced  by  spokesmen 
for  both  factions. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
Home  Banking  Committee  and  a  life-long 
crusader  against  tight  money,  thinks  that 
Mr.  SherrlH  will  make  a  "fine"  member  of 
the  Board.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Walker,  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  thinks  that  the  President 
made  an  "outstanding  appointment."  The 
broad  consensus  could  have  something  to 

do  with  the  fact  that  everyone  Involved 

the  appolnter,  the  appointee,  the  man  being 
replaced  and  the  two  reactors — comes  from 
Texas.  It  also  happens  that  Mr.  Sherrlll,  who 
has  a  background  li^  both  banking  and  Gov- 
ernment, Is  well  liked. 

A  man  for  all  factions.  In  any  other  con- 
text, would  be  suspect.  But  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Is  striving  to  refashion  Its 
monetary  doctrines  and  techniques  of  con- 
trol, and  It  may  be  strengthened  by  a  new 
member  who  is  unencumbered  by  the  need 
to  defend  some  firmly  held  position. 


April  26,  1967 


XJ3.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UjS.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  oonflrmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  ^Sx.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMTITEE  B4EETINGS  DDRING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  committees  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Lauschs  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  yielding  to  me. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  GREAT  AWAKEN- 
ING ON  PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  citizens  are  being  dramatically 
shortchanged  on  prescription  drugs. 

They  are  being  shortchanged  by  pay- 
ing exorbitant  prices  for  drugs  which 
they  desperately  need.  Even  more  seri- 
ously, they  sometimes  fail  to  provide 
themselves  with  these  drugs  because 
they  cannot  afford  the  high  costs. 

In  many  cases,  the  victims  of  this  situ- 
ation— and  their  doctors — are  tragically 
unaware  that  they  need  not  pay  these 
high  prices.  They  do  not  know  that 
drugs  which  are  just  as  pure  and  just 
as  potent  are  available  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

These  are  clear,  undisputed  facts,  and 
I  think  that  there  is  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling public  interest  in  placing  these 
dramatic  facts  before  the  American 
people. 

Once  these  facts  are  made  known,  I 
hope  they  will  lead  to  a  great  awakening 
on  the  use  of  prescription  drugs  in  this 
country. 

It  is  time  to  strip  some  of  the  mystery 
and  fear  away  from  the  vital,  llfegiving 
business  of  supplying  drugs  to  sick  peo- 
ple. It  Is  time  to  show  how  drugs  can  be 
selected  wisely  and  openly  from  among 
clearly  Identified  alternatives.  I  think 
that  is  the  American  way. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 
One  of  the  most  important  drugs  for 
high  blood  pressure  patients  is  called 
"reserpine."  A  large  drug  company 
based  in  Switzerland,  known  as  CIBA, 
markets  this  drug  as  "Serpasil."  a  trade 
name.  The  price  to  the  pharmacist  is 
$23.50  per  1.000  tablets.  This  price  is 
for  .1  milligram  tablets. 

Another  reputable  firm,  Columbia 
Medical  Co.,  of  New  York,  sells  the  same 
drug  but  under  the  official  or  generic 
name  of  reserpine  for  $1.10  per  1,000. 

These  figures  represent  the  price  paid 
by  the  pharmacist.  To  compute  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  the  retail  markup,  which  is  usually 
about  67  percent. 

Thus,  a  person  whose  doctor  writes 
"Serpasil"  on  the  prescription  blank  will 
pay  at  least  20  times  as  much  for  this 
drug  as  the  patient  whose  doctor  writes 
"reserpine." 

The  Federal  Government  buys  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  drugs.  The  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  asked  for  competi- 
tive bids  on  this  drug,  reserpine.  The 
bid  was  requested  on  .25  milligram  tab- 
lets. The  Swiss  firm.  CIBA,  sells  these 
specific  tablets  as  "Serpasil"  at  a  price 
of  $39.50  per  1.000  to  the  pharmacist. 

In  the  competitive  bidding,  the  same 
firm  offered  to  supply  this  same  drug  to 
to  Defense  Department  for  60  cents  per 
1.000. 

However,  CIBA  lost  the  bid  to  another 
firm  which  bid  51  cents. 

This  Is  one  dramatic  Illustration  of 
how  the  writing  of  prescriptions  with 
brand  names  rather  than  the  generic  or 
official  names,  raises  the  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  to  the  very  people  who  need 
them  the  most  and  who  can  often  least 


afford    this   dramatic   inflation   of  th* 
price. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  situation 
is  not  new.  It  has  been  discussed  previ- 
ously before  Congress,  and  it  has  been 
mentioned  frequently  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles. 

But  it  has  remained  at  best  a  subject 
for  dlscusion  rather  than  action.  Who 
Is  to  say  that  the  "cheap"  drug  is  the 
same  as  the  more  expensive  one?  Who 
can  believe  that  doctors  would  actually 
prescribe  a  $20  drug  if  they  knew  the 
same  drug  was  available  to  their  pa- 
tients for  about  $1?  There  has  been  a 
vague  suspicion  that  something  was 
wrong,  but  it  was  hard  to  find  widely 
acceptable,  expert  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Now  we  have  a  single  publlcaUon 
which,  in  my  opinion,  provides  exactly 
the  Information  we  have  been  needing. 

This  is  the  "Handbook  of  Prescription 
Drugs,"  by  Dr.  Richard  Burack,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Burack  is  an  authority  in  this  field. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  medical  school 
faculty  at  Harvard,  a  pharmacologist, 
and  a  practicing  physician.  The  pref- 
ace to  his  book  is  written  by  another 
distlngiiished  medical  educator,  Dr 
George  Nichols,  Jr..  clinical  professor  of 
medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  director  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine at  Cambridge  City  Hospital. 

This  book  Is  a  responsible,  understated 
commentary  on  a  matter  of  great  and 
urgent  importance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

It  may  not  have  the  poetic  eloquence 
of  "Silent  Spring,"  Rachel  Carson's  bril- 
liant attack  on  the  dangers  of  pesticides, 
nor  the  quaking  Indignation  of  "Unsafe 
at  Any  Speed,"  Ralph  Nader's  coura- 
geous expose  of  unsafe  automobiles.  But 
It  tells  a  story  which  may  even  be  more 
Important,  and  I  suspect  it  will  have 
similar  impact. 

If  this  book  is  fairly  considered  by  the 
American  press  and  the  public,  It  will 
shake  the  drug  Industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  just  as  Nader's 
book  shook  the  automobile  industry,  and 
once  again,  those  who  benefit  will  be  the 
citizens  of  America. 

Dr.  Burack 's  book  is  not  an  attack  on 
the  medical  profession,  nor  even  on  the 
drug  industry  as  a  whole.  He  leans  over 
backward  to  give  credit  where  It  Is  due. 

What  he  does  is  unmask  a  situation 
which  unquestionably  exists  in  our  coun- 
try today,  and  which  does  not  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  the  physician,  his  pa- 
tients, or  even  many  elements  of  the  drug 
industry. 

It  is  a  situation  which  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  investigate,  and  which 
should  be  corrected  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Dr.  Burack  seems  to  think  that 
the  situation  could  be  fairly  easily  cor- 
rected, simply  by  the  dissemination  of 
reliable  information  to  all  the  parties 
involved. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  I  hope  the  re- 
sult of  the  Inquiry  will  be  a  great  awak- 
ening on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  undesirable  situation  which 
exists  In  the  business  of  supplying  pre- 
scription drugs  to  the  people  who  need 
them  so  much. 
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Dr.  Burack  makes  clear  that  doctors 
do  not  prescribe  high-priced  drugs 
merely  because  they  want  to  see  their 
patients  paying  20  times  as  much  as  is 
necessary. 

They  do  this,  he  tells  us,  because  even 
doctors  are  not  really  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  *he  drugs  which  are  avail- 
able today,  and  the  reasonable  prices  at 
which  most  of  them  can  be  purchased. 

Doctors  are  highly  trained  men,  but 
Dr.  Burack  tells  us  that  pharmacology — 
the  body  of  science  dealing  with  the  ac- 
tion of  drugs — is  not  taught  beyond  the 
second  year  in  most  medical  schools. 
And,  in  any  event,  much  of  what  many 
doctors  learned  about  drugs  in  medical 
school  is  now  obsolete  because  of  the 
rapid  developments  which  have  oc- 
curred in  this  field. 

The  fact  is,  most  doctors  make  their 
diagnosis  and  then  "look  In  the  book" 
to  select  the  dnig  to  treat  the  disease. 
They  do  not  expect — nor  should  they  be 
expected — to  be  able  to  carry  around  in 
their  heads  the  detailed  names  and  other 
information  involving  hundreds  of  drugs. 

This  would  be  perfectly  reasonable  if 
there  were  a  reliable  "book"  for  them  to 
consult.  But  the  harsh  truth  is  that  the 
book  principally  used  is  actually  an  ad- 
vertising catalog  called  the  "Physi- 
cians Desk  Reference." 

The  published  material  in  this  book. 
which  doctors  consult  in  search  of  the 
proper  drug  for  their  patient,  is  actually 
advertising  copy,  bought  and  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  $115  per  column  inch. 

As  Dr.  Burack  puts  it: 

The  great  pity— bordering  on  scandal— Is 
that  too  much  responsibility  for  keeping 
doctors  informed  of  developments  in  pihar- 
macology  has  been  forfeited  to  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers  who  have  succeeded, 
through  adverUalng,  In  Lnfiuenclng  praotlc- 
Ing  doctors  to  write  prescriptions  for  which 
the  patient  pays  a  maxlmxun  price. 

The  drug  industry  pushes  doctors  into 
prescribing  high-priced  drugs  by  that 
standard  device  of  the  merchandising 
world— the  emphasis  on  brand  names. 

The  drug  Industry  spends  more  than 
$600  million  a  year  on  advertising  aimed 
directly  at  doctors.  This  amounts  to 
more  than  $3,000  for  every  prescribing 
physician  In  the  Nation. 

Costly  advertisements  in  medical  jour- 
nals pound  away  at  the  virtues  of  certain 
brand-named  dnogs.  "You  can  be  sure 
if  you  use  Superpill— the  CadlUac  of 
drugs,"  the  doctor  is  told  in  words  al- 
most that  blunt. 

"Much  of  this  advertising  is  mlslead- 
^."  Dr.  Burack  states  in  his  handbook. 
Some  of  it  Is  downright  false. 

But  none  of  it  is  objective,  and  that  is 
what  Is  really  important.  The  drug 
manufacturer  tells  you  the  virtues  of  his 
drug.  He  does  not  tell  you  that  an  Iden- 
ucal  compound  is  available  at  one- 
twentieth  the  cost— which  is  Just  as  ef- 
fective, just  as  pure,  just  as  potent,  and 
just  as  safe. 

If  the  practicing  physician  could  take 
the  time  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  drug  world,  if  he  could  talk  to  the 
managers  of  large  hospitals,  if  he  could 
nudy  the  way  the  Federal  Government 
Buys  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUans 
worth  of  drugs— the  very  thing  which 


Dr.  Burack  has  done  in  writing  his 
book— then  he  would  be  able  to  tell  his 
patients  what  they  really  need  to  know: 
How  to  get  good  quality  drugs  at  reason- 
able prices. 

But  physicians  are  not  able  to  do  that; 
so  they  read  the  paid  advertising  in  the 
Physician's  Desk  Reference,  they  select 
the  drugs  they  are  familiar  with,  and 
the  patient  pays  the  price. 

As  a  result.  90  percent  of  the  prescrip- 
tions today  are  written  with  expensive 
brand  names,  even  though  cheaper  ge- 
neric equivalents  are  available. 

This  is  a  remarkable  testimonial  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  drug  industry  adver- 
tising campaign. 

And  the  drug  industry  is  not  about  to 
give  up  a  good  thing.  Every  device 
known  to  modem  public  relations  is 
being  used  to  maintain  this  situation 
which  forces  the  sick  people  of  America 
to  pay  such  a  heavy  financial  penalty. 
"Detail  men,"  really  salesmen,  visit 
doctors  regularly  and  plug  the  high- 
priced,  brand-name  drugs.  In  conver- 
sations inside  doctors'  offices,  they  also 
warn  of  impurities  and  other  alleged 
dangers  in  the  low-priced  competitors — 
if  the  doctor  indicates  that  he  has  heard 
of  them. 

Junk  mail  promoting  high-priced, 
brand-name  drugs  pours  into  the  doc- 
tors' offices.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation sells  lists  of  doctors'  names  and 
addresses  for  this  purpose.  To  show 
what  big  business  this  is.  Dr.  Burack 
states  that  the  AMA's  revenue  from  sell- 
ing mailing  lists  alone  is  at  least  $900,000 
a  year. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  disclosures 
of  the  Burack  book  is  the  fact  that  the 
medical  profession  itself,  and  particu- 
larly the  American  Medical  Association, 
does  not  provide  their  own  members  with 
reliable  and  really  comprehensive  and 
objective  information  on  the  wide  va- 
riety of  drugs  available  today. 

The  AMA  used  to  publish  an  inexpen- 
sive and  valuable  volume  which  listed  a 
great  number  of  drugs  and  useful  facts 
about  them,  but  it  was  discontinued 
about  15  years  ago. 

Lacking  any  reliable  and  objective  ref- 
erence publication,  doctors  generally  fall 
back  on  getting  their  information  from 
the  paid  advertising. 

And,  of  course,  this  is  one  section  of 
the  advertising  world  where  price  is  not 
considered  a  reliable  measuring  stick. 
Since  this  advertising  is  aimed  at  the 
doctor,  not  at  the  patient,  this  extremely 
costly  and  effective  advertising  program 
emphasizes  quality  and  effectiveness  and 
very  skillfully  leaves  the  impression  that 
to  consider  price  would  be  somehow  un- 
ethical. 
As  Dr.  Burack  explains  it : 

The  overwhelming  number  of  practicing 
doctors  are  slnglemlndedly  concerned  with 
giving  their  patients  the  most  effective  med- 
ication with  the  least  possible  chance  of 
unwanted  side  effect  or  toxicity.  Most  doc- 
tors— like  most  people  of  any  kind — are  likely 
to  be  suspicious  that  a  bargain  may  be  cut- 
rate  In  quality  as  well  as  cost.  There  may 
even  be  a  matching  tendency  to  believe  that 
something  more  expensive  must  also  be  of 
higher  quality. 

Again,  Dr.  Burack  reveals,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  does  little  to 


dispel  this  notion,  this  belief  that  the 
patient  must  pay  a  terribly  high  price 
in  order  to  get  a  "safe"  or  "effective" 
form  of  a  widely  marketed  drug. 

In  fact,  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  on 
November  9,  1964,  stated: 

The  physician  who  prescribes  meproba- 
mate  as  such  has  no  way  of  knowing  that 
his  patient  will  receive  the  drug  In  a  form 
of  highest  quality  and  expected  potency. 

Meprobamate  is  the  official  or  generic 
name  for  a  widely  advertised  sedative. 
By  that  name,  the  price  to  the  pharma- 
cist Is  as  low  as  $3.10  from  one  firm. 
Under  the  brand  name  "Mil town"  it  is 
about  twice  as  much — $6.60.  Under  an- 
other brand  name,  "Equanil,"  it  Is  $5.80. 
E3ven  if  doctors  are  not  aware  of  the 
great  disparity  in  prices  charged  for 
identical  drugs,  one  would  think  the 
pharmacist  would  be  and  that  he  would 
step  in  on  the  side  of  the  customer. 

But  here  the  firms  wWch  sell  the  brand 
name  drugs  at  such  great  profit  have 
the  law  on  their  side.  In  at  least  39 
States,  State  law  forbids  a  pharmacist 
to  disregard  the  physician's  use  of  a  high- 
priced,  brand-name  drug  and  substitute 
a  less  expensive  form  of  the  same  drug 
available  under  a  generic  or  official  name. 
Before  drawing  any  conclusions  about 
the  evil  of  this  system,  of  course,  the 
question  must  be  answered  as  to  whether 
there  really  is  any  sup)eriority  in  the 
higher  priced,  brand-ntone  drugs. 

Dr.  Burack,  on  the  basis  of  his  exten- 
sive experience  and  his  study  of  drug 
testing  programs,  concludes  that  there 
is  no  basis  whatever  for  preferring  the 
high-priced,  brand-name  drugs. 

He  points  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment buys  drugs  under  their  generic 
names  from  100  different  manufacturers, 
which  are  carefully  investigated. 

These  drugs  are  used  to  treat  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  many 
other  important  patients  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital,  Bethesda  Naval  Medical 
Center,  and  many  other  Federal  and 
military  hospitals.  The  drugs  the  pa- 
tients are  treated  with  are  Just  as  pure, 
just  as  potent.  Just  as  safe  as  any  drugs 
you  can  buy — and  they  cost  only  a  frac- 
tion as  much.  They  are  purchased  ge- 
nerically  and  they  are  prescribed  imder 
their  generic  names. 

Dr.  Burack  asks:  "Is  there  any  reason 
why  other  citizens  should  not  have  access 
to  these  same  medications?" 

It  is  correct  that  problems  can  arise 
as  to  the  safety,  potency,  or  purity  of 
drugs.  But  the  point  is  that  such  prob- 
lems are  not  necessarily  limited  to  low- 
priced  drugs  sold  under  generic  names. 

Dr.  Burack  points  out  that  a  study  of 
drugs  recalled  during  a  33 -month  period 
ending  June  30, 1965,  showed  that  nearly 
half  of  the  recalls  involved  products  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  corporations. 
In  1966,  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration sampled  4,600  drugs  from 
250  manufacturers.  About  2.600  were 
drugs  sold  by  their  generic  names,  and 
about  2,000  were  drugs  sold  by  brand 
names.  The  FDA  found  that  7.8  percent 
of  the  generic-named  drugs  were  not  of 
acceptable  potency  and  8.8  percent  of  the 
brand-named  drugs  were  not  of  aoc^t- 
able  potency. 
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Further  Impressive  evidence  of  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  drugs  bought 
by  generic  names  at  reasonable  prices  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the 
accredited  American  hospitals  which 
have  their  own  drug  formulary  system 
follow  essentially  the  same  procedure 
followed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  buy  drugs  by  generic  names  and 
they  select  from  a  wide  number  of  drug 
firms  in  order  to  obtain  reasonable  prices. 

The  most  dramatic  story  which  Dr. 
Burack  tells  lies  in  his  specific  examples. 

He  takes  a  hypothetical  case  of  a  10- 
year-old  child  with  rheumatic  fever.  Hia 
doctor  prescribes  penicillin.  He  may 
have  to  take  these  pills  for  20  years. 

If  the  doctor  prescribes  "250  ix)tasslum 
Penicillin  G.  tablets,  200,000  units,"  the 
prescription  will  cost  the  family  from  $5 
to  $6.25.  If  the  doctor  prescribes  "250 
Pentids  tablets,  200,000  units,"  the  pre- 
scription will  cost  $27.50. 

Over  20  years.  Dr.  Burack  figures,  one 
prescription  will  cost  a  total  of  $375  and 
the  other  will  cost  $1,650. 

Or  take  a  patient  with  asthma.  She 
can  be  given  100  tablets  of  prednisone, 
at  a  cost  of  $3  to  her,  or  she  can  be  given 
the  same  thing  under  the  name  "Meti- 
corten"  at  a  cost  of  $28  to  $30. 

A  drug  for  sleeping  can  be  prescribed 
as  sodium  pentobarbital,  and  cost  as  little 
as  $3.95,  or  the  drug  can  be  prescribed 
as  "Nembutal"  and  cost  $16.20.  This  Is 
the  price  to  the  pharmacist;  the  customer 
would  pay  about  $6.50  for  one  version  and 
about  $27  for  the  other. 

Another  sleeping  drug,  sodium  seco- 
barbital, is  available  for  as  little  as  $4.50, 
but  if  it  is  prescribed  as  "Seconal"  the 
cost  is  $18.30 — price  to  the  pharmacist; 
the  customers'  prices  would  be  about 
$7.50  and  $30.50. 

A  drug  used  to  suppress  appetite  is 
dextroamphetamine  sulfate.  By  that 
name  it  comes  as  cheaply  as  $1,  but  pre- 
scribed imder  the  brand  name  of  "Dexe- 
drlne"  it  is  $22.60— price  to  the  phar- 
macist; the  customer's  prices  would  be 
about  $1.60  and  $37.50. 

A  popular  antihistamine  is  chlorphen- 
iramine maleate.  Prescribed  under  this 
name  it  Is  available  for  a  little  as  $1.95, 
but  under  the  brand  name  of  "Chlor- 
Trimeton"  the  cost  is  $20.59 — price  to 
the  pharmacist;  the  customer's  prices 
would  be  about  $3.25  and  $35. 

We  mentioned  reserpine  earlier,  which 
is  avaUable  at  $1.10  by  this  name  or  at 
$23.50  as  "Serpasil,"— to  the  pharmacist; 
the  customer's  prices  would  be  about 
$1.75  as  opposed  to  about  $40.  Dr.  Bu- 
rack says  it  also  can  be  substituted  for 
"Rauwlloid"  which  sells  for  $51  or  "Sing- 
oserp"  at  $42.75— price  to  the  pharma- 
cist; again  the  price  to  the  customer 
would  be  about  $84  or  $70. 

One  drug  prescribed  for  angina  pec- 
toris ranges  from  $1.50  under  its  generic 
name  to  $20  under  the  brand  name  "Peri- 
trate," — price  to  the  pharmacist;  the  cus- 
tomer would  pay  anywhere  from  $2.50  to 
$35. 

How  do  drugs  get  these  high-priced 
names? 

Every  new  drug  approved  for  sale  must 
be  given  an  ofBcial  or  generic  name. 
These  are  often  jawbreakers,  such  as 
chlordiazepoxlde.  A  new  drug  developed 
by  a  drug  company  may  also  be  given 


a  brand  or  trade  name,  which  is  often 
much  catchier  and  also  implies  certain 
powers— for  example,  "Librium,"  a  seda- 
tive. Patents  last  17  years,  after  which 
anyone  can  sell  the  drug  under  Its  ge- 
neric name  but  not  imder  the  original 
firm's  copyrighted  brand  name. 

But  the  evils  of  the  situation  Dr.  Bu- 
rack describes  continue  long  after  the 
patents  expire.  For  instance,  the  high- 
priced  Dexedrine  cited  above  is  still  being 
prescribed  by  doctors  familiar  with  It 
after  many  years  of  use,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  patent  expired  years  ago  and 
about  50  other  firms  now  sell  the  same 
drug  under  its  generic  name  at  far  less 
cost  to  the  patient. 

One  common  justification  for  the  high 
prices  charged  for  brand  names  Is  the 
amoimt  of  money  spent  in  research.  Dr. 
Burack  points  out  that  the  drug  Industry 
spends  four  times  as  much  for  advertis- 
ing tind  promotion  as  for  research. 

The  use  of  brand  names  has  more  dis- 
advantages than  high  price  alone.  Dr. 
Burack  contends  that  it  leads  to  an  end- 
less proliferation  of  drug  names  which 
merely  confuse  and  mislead  doctors. 

Not  only  is  every  drug  for  sale  a  poten- 
tial brand  name,  but  then  this  drug  can 
be  combined  with  an  endless  number  of 
other  dnigs  and  sold  under  new  brand 
names.  And,  each  time  the  price  goes  a 
little  higher,  of  course. 

Nitroglycerin  pills,  used  by  heart  pa- 
tients, are  available  for  as  little  as  $1 — 
the  price  to  the  pharmacist.  But  one 
firm  adds  a  little  nicotinic  acid  and  sells 
them  for  $42 — the  price  to  the  pharma- 
cist. Dr.  Burack  says  the  patient  easily 
could  take  the  two  drugs  separately  at  a 
frtiction  of  the  cost. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  very  serious  and 
very  undesirable  situation.  At  the  very 
least,  the  full  facts  on  this  problem  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  American  public, 
which  I  believe  has  every  right  to  expect 
the  best  and  finest  drugs  that  American 
research  can  provide,  and  at  the  most 
reasonable  competitive  price. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Burack  for  his 
timely  book.  It  will  perform  a  great 
public  service,  I  am  certain. 

The  Congress  now  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  follow  through  by  getting  all  the 
facts  it  can,  making  them  available  to 
the  public,  and  then  considering  whether 
legislative  action  is  needed. 

For  that  reason,  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  will  begin  public 
hearings  into  this  question  on  May  15. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


April  26,  1967 


previously  entered,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  subject  of  morning  busi- 
ness,  with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  im- 
posed upon  each  Senator  in  the  presenta 
tlon  of  a  specific  subject. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  on  today,  April  26 
1967,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  49)  to 
designate  April  28-29,  1967.  as  "Rush- 
Bagot  Agreement  Days,"  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


April  26,  1967 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS- 
TIME  LIMITAITON  ON  STATE- 
MENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Pursu- 
ant to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AIRPORTS 
CORPORATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  create  the  National  Capital  Airports 
Corporation,  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  Washington  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  International  Airport  by  the 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  ask  may  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

Senate  or  Pknnbtlvania 

SESOLimON 

Whereas,  Importa  of  foreign  steel  have  In- 
creased from  more  than  one  million  tons  In 
1967  to  eleven  million  tons  in  1966;  and 

Whereas,  In  1966  theae  Imports  accounted 
for  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
steel  market;  and 

Whereas,  The  current  world  excess  steel 
producing  capacity  of  approximately  seventy- 
flve  million  tons  and  projected  facility  addi- 
tions for  Western  Europe  and  Japan  indi- 
cate that  imports  will  account  for  an  In- 
creaalngly  greater  share  of  the  domestic  steel 
market  In  the  years  to  come;  and 

Whereas.  The  current  high  level  of  Im- 
portation Is  largely  due  to  the  many  actions 
of  foreign  governments  to  encourage  their 
steel  industries  to  export,  coupled  with  the 
significantly  lower  employment  costs  in  those 
countries;  and 

Whereas,  If  present  trends  continue,  the 
loss  of  volvmie  caused  by  the  rapidly  Increas- 
ing Imports  will  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
profitability  of  the  steel  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  A  healthy  domestic  steel  Industry 
is  vital  to  our  National  security.  Is  Instru- 
mental In  maintaining  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment In  Pennsylvania  and  other  steel 
producing  states,  and  Is  a  significant  factor 
In  stemming  the  drain  on  the  United  State* 
balance  of  payments;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  memorializes  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  provide  the  domestic  steel  Industry 
with  temporary  relief  from  the  Increasing 
inflow  of  foreign  steel  Imports  until  equitable 


And  fair  competition  is  establlsned;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwaitled  to  the  two  United  States  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  and  to  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Mark  OaTnu.,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1621.  A  bill  to  provide  that  motor  ve- 
hicles sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce 
shall  be  equipped  with  tamper  proof  odom- 
eters In  order  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer from  being  deceived  by  unscrupulous 
motor  vehicle  salesmen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

8. 1622.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act,  "Authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  and  convey 
to  the  town  of  Marmet,  W.  Va.,  two  tracts  of 
land  to  be  used  for  municipal  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  1623.  A  bill  to  amend  section  68  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

8. 1624.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians,  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

8. 1625.  A  blU  to  declare  that  certain  lands 
be  held  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  In- 
dians. New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Andexson  when  he 
Introduced    the    last    two    above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 1 1 
By  Mr.  BIBLE:  | 

8. 1626.  A  bUl  to  amend  sectldi  3  of  Utle  4. 
United  States  Code,  which  prohibits  the  des- 
ecration or  Improper  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  by  any  person  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  so  as  to  make  such  pro- 
hibitions applicable  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  Increase  the  penalties  oreecrlbed  In 
such  section  with  respect  to  desecration  of 
the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bmle  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 

8. 1627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Knezo- 
vlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

8. 1628.  A  bill  to  authorize  suits  In  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  col- 
lection of  taxes  owed  to  States,  territories, 
ot  possessions,  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of, when  the  reciprocal  right  la  accorded  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1629.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
Moners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
mto  Joint  contracts  for  supplies  and  services 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
ror  other  political  divisions  and  subdivisions 
m  the  National  Capital  region; 

8. 1630.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
Noners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  estab- 
^^  or  cooperate  In  the  establishment  of,  a 
laboratory  for  the  testing  of  matertaU,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  and 

8. 1631.  A  bUl  to  raise  the  maximum  age 
junit  of  schoolchildren  entlUed  to  transpor- 
wtlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
wiuced  fare;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DU- 
tnct  of  Columbia 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (by  request) : 
S.  1632.  A  bUl  to  create  the  National  Cap- 
ital yUrports  Corporation,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  Washington  National  Airport 
and  Dulles  International  Airport  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TYDiNGfl) : 
S.  1633.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  Interceptor 
sewer,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1634.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  positions 
In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1635.  A  bill  to  establish  a  self-support- 
ing Federal  program  to  protect  employees  in 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  under  pri- 
vate pension  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hastke  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maasachuaetts : 
8. 1636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment    of     the     Plymouth     Rock     National 
Memorial,   and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KEN^fEDT  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he   Introduced  the  above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  1637.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
the  issue  of  just  compensation  may  be  tried 
by  a  jury  In  any  case  Involving  the  con- 
demnation of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakeb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
SJf.Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  May  of  each  year  as  a  "day  of  recog- 
nition" for  firefighters;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
BJ.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


TAMPERPROOF  ODOMETERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier I  referred  to  a  proposal  of  Herbert 
Nebel,  which  won  the  "there  ought  to  be 
a  law"  contest. 

I  wish  to  Introduce  a  bill  which  em- 
bodies this  proposal  and  I  ask  for  its 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1621)  to  provide  that  mo- 
tor vehicles  sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate 
commerce  shall  be  equipped  with  tam- 
per-proof odometers  in  order  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  from  being  de- 
ceived by  unscrupulous  motor  vehicle 
salesmen.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


LANDS     FOR    THE    TAOS    PUEBLO 
INDIANS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  bills  in  behalf  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  to  solve  their 
land  needs.  Both  bills  would  provide 
them  with  3,150  acres  of  land  surround- 
ing Blue  Lake.  This  tract  of  land— now 
part  of  the  Carson  National  Forest — 
would  encompass  Blue  Lake,  Waterbird 
Lake,  and  Star  Lake  in  the  headwaters 
of  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos.  This  is  the 
mountainous  area  which  the  Indians 
regard  as  a  religious  shrine  and  to  which 
they  go  to  worship.  Each  bill  further 
provides  that  the  UJ3.  Forest  Service  be 
given  authority  to  protect  the  area  from 
fire,  insects,  disease,  and  to  maintain 
sanitary  conditions  and/or  otherwise 
protect  the  natural  resources. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is  that  one  of  them  gives  the  3.150 
acres  to  the  Indians  in  fee  simple;  that 
is,  the  Indians  would  have  title  to  the 
land.  The  other  gives  the  land  to  them 
in  trust.  With  rare  exceptions,  land 
given  to  the  Indians  by  congressional  ac- 
tion has  been  given  to  them  in  trust. 
The  Indians  usually  have  preferred  It 
that  way. 

Section  2  of  each  bill  would  continue 
the  exclusive  use  permit  granted  to  the 
Taos  Indians  by  the  act  of  May  31. 1933. 
The  Forest  Service  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  protect  this  area. 

For  several  Congresses  the  problem  of 
the  Taos  Indians  has  been  dlflScult  to 
resolve.  I  introduced  S.  3085  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  measure  to 
protect  the  Indians'  religious  area.  The 
Government  agencies  and  the  Indians 
however,  have  been  unable  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  compromise.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  hearings  and  information 
furnished  to  me,  I  believe  that  the  trans- 
fer of  3,150  acres  to  the  Indians  as  a 
religious  shrine,  and  the  grant  of  an  ex- 
clusive use  permit  to  them  for  approxi- 
mately 29,000  acres  adjoining  the  3.150- 
acre  tract,  would  be  fair  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  At  the  same  time,  the  arrange- 
ment would  protect  a  very  vital  water- 
shed which  affects  many  persons  down- 
stream. 

I  have  taken  the  unusual  step  of  In- 
troducing two  bills  which  provide  differ- 
ent remedies  for  a  problem  in  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  can  move  more  expedi- 
tiously toward  a  solution.  I  would  like  to 
see  hearings  held  as  soon  as  possible  on 
both  bills  so  that  the  Indians  and  the 
exec^tlve  departments  can  present  their 
views. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  a  fair  and  reason- 
able arrangement  achieved  that  will  be 
In  the  Interest  of  the  Indians  and  the 
public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  1624.  A  blu  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 

Pueblo  de  Taos  Indiana,  New  Mexico,  and  for 

other  purposes;  and 

S.  1626.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  lands 
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be  held  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  In- 
diana. New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 


April  26,  1967 


PROHIBITION  OF  DESECRATION  OR 
IMPROPER  USE  OP  THE  U5.  FLAG 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  a  uniform  law  throughout  the 
United  States  prohibiting  the  desecra- 
tion or  Improper  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  there  Is  a  real  need  for 
uniform  law,  applicable  equally  in  every 
State,  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  na- 
tional flag.  The  recent  events  In  New 
York  during  a  so-called  peace  demon- 
stration are  enough  to  convince  most 
Americans  of  this  need. 

There  is  something  badly  wrong  when 
Irresponsible  louts  can,  with  apparent 
Impunity,  publicly  disgrace  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  something  badly  wrong  when 
a  few  miscreants  think  their  rights  as 
U.S.  citizens  given  them  license  to  hu- 
miliate the  symbol  of  their  Government. 
There  Is  something  badly  wrong  when 
the  right  of  dissent  is  profaned  by  delib- 
erate Insults  against  the  national  flag 
and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

There  is  s(»nething  badly  wrong  when 
the  flag  we  are  taught  to  respect  and 
revere — the  flag  to  which  we  pledge  our 
allegiance — Is  mutilated  and  spat  upon 
in  the  name  of  patriotism. 

And  there  is  definitely  something 
badly  wrong  if  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  In  Congress  stand 
idly  by  while  all  this  is  going  on. 

As  are  most  Americans,  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  watching  a  few  lunatic-fringe 
demonstrators  abuse  and  defile  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  Americans  to 
speak  freely,  to  assemble  peaceably,  and 
to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  irony  of  it  is  that  they  seek  to  malign 
the  very  syst^n  that  protects  them  and 
offers  them  the  right  to  demonstrate. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  many  jokes 
about  those  self -proclaimed  patriots  who 
are  quick  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  flag. 
The  thrust  of  the  jokes  is  that  patriotism 
is  a  safe  cloak  to  wear  and  it  Is  one  that 
offers  excellent  camouflage  for  other  ac- 
tivities. But  if  I  wear  that  cloak  now  it 
is  for  no  other  reason.  And  I  wear  It 
proudly. 

I  count  myself  smiong  those  who  are 
not  still  embarrassed  by  patriotism,  who 
are  still  not  ashamed  to  salute  the  flag 
and  pledge  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

I  also  count  myself  among  those  who 
still  think  there  Is  something  sacred 
about  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Simply  put,  I  don't  think  irresponsible 
demonstrators  should  have  the  right  to 
defile  the  flag.  If  they  do  it.  I  think 
they  should  be  piuiished. 

Mr.  President,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  at  least  one  other  here  In  the 
Senate  which  are  designed  to  prevent 
desecration  of  our  Nation's  flag.  It  is 
not  my  intent  here  to  offer  needless  du- 
plication. However,  I  believe  the  bill  I 
Introduce  today  may  overcome  some  of 
the  objections  to  previously  proposed 
measures. 


One  problem  with  legislation  of  this 
nature  has  been  the  fact  that  all  States 
have  existing  laws  of  some  kind  or  an- 
other on  the  subject.  There  has  been 
an  understandable  desire  to  avoid  pre- 
empting State  laws  and  causing  un- 
necessary duplication.  Accordingly,  my 
bin  provides  for  concvurent  jurisdiction 
with  the  States. 

To  overcome  another  objection,  my 
bill  also  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
sale  of  plates,  ashtrays,  and  like  trinklets 
bearing  the  flag  emblem  so  long  as  no 
offense  is  obviously  Intended  and  so  long 
as  the  emblem  does  not  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  purchaser  into  be- 
lieviiig  the  item  has  Federal  endorse- 
ment. 

I  should  also  add  that  the  limitations 
imposed  by  my  bill  are,  I  believe,  reason- 
able and  prudent  and  seek  to  avoid  ex- 
cesses in  the  opposite  extreme. 

I  have  not  bothered  to  address  myself 
to  the  argiunent  that  flag  burning  is  a 
constitutional  right.  Such  an  argument 
is  hollow  enough  and  obnoxious  enough 
to  defeat  itself.  If  as  a  nation  we  ever 
become  that  permissive  and  gullible  in 
otu-  interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
then  that  great  law  of  the  land  is  no 
longer  safe,  even  from  Itself. 

Our  flag,  as  our  Nation,  is  as  great  as 
we  choose  to  make  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1626)  to  amend  section  3 
of  title  4.  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
hibits the  desecration  or  improper  use  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  by  any  per- 
son within  the  District  of  Columbia,  so 
as  to  make  such  prohibitions  applicable 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  prescribed  in  such 
section  with  respect  to  desecration  of  the 
flag,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1626 
A  blU  to  amend  section  3  of  title  4,  United 
States  CXxle,  which  prohibits  the  dese- 
cration or  Improper  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  by  any  person  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  make  such 
prohibitions  applicable  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  Increase  the  penalties 
prescribed  In  such  section  with  respect  to 
desecration  of  the  flag,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  title  4.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"{  3.  Use  of  flag  for  advertising  purposes; 
mutilation  of  flag 
"(a)(1)  Any  person  who,  in  any  manner, 
for  exhibition  or  display,  shall  place  or  cause 
to  be  placed  any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture, 
design,  drawing,  or  any  advertisement  of  any 
nature  upon  any  flag,  standard,  colors,  or 
ensign  of  the  United  States  of  America;  or 
shall  expose  or  cause  to  be  exposed  to  public 
view  any  such  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign 
upon  which  shall  have  been  p»'lnted.  painted, 
attached  or  otherwise  placed,  any  word,  flg- 
tire,  mark,  picture,  design,  or  drawing,  or  any 
advertisement  of  any  nature;  or  who  shall 


manufacture,  sell,  or  possess  any  article  or 
merchandise  or  receptacle  for  merchandise 
upon  which  shall  have  been  printed,  painted 
attached,  or  otherwise  placed  a  representa- 
tion of  any  such  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  en- 
sign, as  an  advertisement  for  such  article 
or  receptacle  or  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
and  In  a  manner  reasonably  calculated  to 
convey  the  Impression  that  such  article  or 
receptacle  Is  approved,  endorsed,  or  author- 
ized by  the  Ctovernmenl  of  the  United  State* 
or  any  agency  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  *100  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  both. 

"  (2)  This  subsecUon  shall  not  make  It  un- 
lawful (A)  to  place  or  cause  to  be  placed 
upon  any  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  any  stamp,  ug 
label,  or  other  means  of  Identlflcatlon  re- 
quired to  be  thereon  or  affixed  thereto  by  the 
Textile  Fiber  Products  IdenUflcatlon  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  or  State  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  welfare,  or  (B)  to  ex- 
pose or  cause  to  be  exposed  to  public  view 
any  such  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign  on 
which  there  has  been  placed  or  to  which 
there  has  been  affixed  any  such  stamp,  tag, 
label,  or  other  means  of  Identlflcatlon. 

••(b)  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  de- 
file, defy,  disparage,  or  cast  contempt  upon 
any  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  publicly  and 
willfully  mutilate,  deface,  defile,  defy,  tram- 
ple upon,  or  cast  contempt  upon  any  such 
flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  9250  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

•'(c)  The  term  flag,  standard,  colors,  or 
ensign  of  the  United  States  of  America',  u 
tised  In  this  section,  shall  Include  (1|  any 
flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign,  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  (3)  any  color- 
able Imitation  thereof,  made  of  any  sub- 
stance or  represented  on  any  substance,  in 
any  manner  reasonably  calculated  to  convey 
the  Impression  that  the  same  Is  any  flag. 
colors,  standard,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Sec.  2.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  prevent  any 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  American 
Samoa  from  exercising  Jurisdiction  over  any 
offense  over  which  it  would  have  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  absence  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AIRPORTS 
CORPORATION 

Mr,  HARTKE.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, by  request,  a  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Airports  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  Washington 
National  Airport  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  over  which  it  would  have 
control  and  responsibility  for  operation 
and  maintenance.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Staggers  is  introducing  the 
same  bill  today  also  in  the  House. 

The  explanation  of  the  bill's  provisions 
Is  contained  In  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis,  which  I  ask  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  together  with  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  and  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1632)  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Airports  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  Washington 
National  Airport  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  by  the  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 


Hartke,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  and 
letter  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke  are  as 
follows: 

SacnoN-BT-SxcTiON  Analysis  of  thk  Na- 
noNAL  CAprrAL  AispoaTS  Corpokation  Bnx 

Sec.  1.  Cites  the  Act  as  the  "National  Cap- 
ital Airports  Corporation  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Creates  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  National 
Capital  Airports  Corporation  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port and  the  Dulles  International  Airport. 

Sec.  3.  Provides  that  the  Corporation  shall 
be  a  continuing  entity,  subject  to  dissolu- 
tion by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Requires  the  Corporation  to  estab- 
lish Its  principal  office  either  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport,  or  at  the  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. It  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  es- 
tablish at  the  airports  such  other  offices  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  It  then  pro- 
vides that  for  the  purposes  of  venue  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of 
each  of  the  jurisdictions  in  which  It  has 
established  offices. 

The  purpose  of  the  venue  provision  Is  to 
remove  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  appropriate 
forum  for  civil  proceedings  Involving  the 
OorporaUon  by  specifying  that  the  Corpo- 
ration may  be  sued  In  either  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  Virginia  if  It  maintains  offices 
In  both  Jurisdictions.  This  clarification  la 
necessary  because  under  exlsptlng  statutory 
standards  (28  U.S.C.  1391(c))  It  Is  uncertain 
whether  the  Corporation  would  be  "doing 
business'^  In  D.C. 

Sec.  5.(0).  Declares  It  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest  that  the  airports  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  be  operated  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  consistent  with  sound  commercial 
practices. 

(b)  Requires  that  rates  and  charges  be 
fair  and  reasonable  giving  due  consideration 
to  costs  of  operation  and  capital  Investment 
among  other  things  and  taking  into  account 
similar  rates  and  charges  at  comparable  air- 
ports within  the  United  States. 

Requires  that  the  submission  of  the  an- 
nual budget  program  of  the  Corporation  as 
required  by  the  Corporation  Control  Act  In- 
clude a  sutement  of  the  basis  for  rates  and 
charges. 

Prescribes  the  method  for  determining  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  allowing  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  which  could  have  been  re- 
ceived had  the  airport  been  eligible  for  grants 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 

(c)  Requires  that  other  Federal  agencies 
using  the  space,  facilities,  or  services  of  the 
airports  be  charged  for  such  tise  on  the  basis 
of  actual  cost  to  the  Corporation,  but  no 
greater  than  charges  to  non-federal  users. 

Sec.  6.  Grants  necessary  housekeeping 
powers  to  the  Corporation,  Including  author- 
ity to  adopt  a  corporate  seal,  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations:  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to 
have  the  priority  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  payment  of  debts;  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  property  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Corporation;  to  construct  and 
operate  facilities  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Corporation;  to  accept  gifts  and  dona- 
tions; to  appoint  employees;  to  enter  Into 
contracts  and  leases  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
business:  to  obligate  and  expend  funds;  to 
execute  legal  Instruments;  to  settle  and  ad- 
Just  claims;  and  to  take  other  action  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It. 

The  sue-and-be-sued  provision  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  "btislness-Uke"  character 
of  a  Government  corporation.  It  removes 
sovereign  Immunity  In  all  cases  except  where 
speclflcally  provided,  e.g.,  the  Tort  Clalnu 
Act.     It   gives   more    assurance    to   parties 


dealing  with  the  Corporation  that  it  is  a 
"business  transaction"  more  than  a  "Govern- 
ment transaction."  The  provision  authoriz- 
ing settlement  of  claims  Is  directly  related 
to  this.  Ordinarily,  only  OAO  can  settle 
claims.  Here.  If  the  Corporation  Is  to  be 
buslness-Uke  and  amenable  to  suit.  It  has 
to  possess  authority  to  settle  in  lieu  of  going 
Into  court. 

Sec.  7.  Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  trans- 
fer to  any  Federal  agency  or  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  any  right  of  way  or  access  road  to 
the  Dulles  International  Airport. 

Sec.  8.  Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  de- 
velop for  the  National  Capital  region  a  re- 
gional plan  for  public  airports  and  heliports 
giving  particular  attention  to  general  avia- 
tion airports  that  wUl  reduce  congestion  at 
major  air  terminals  serving  the  region. 

Sec.  9.  Vests  the  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  a  General  Manager  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  10.  (a) .  Establishes  an  Advisory  Board 
composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  for  terms  of  five  years.  Three  mem- 
bers are  required  to  be  from  private  life  with 
at  least  one  experienced  In  air  carrier  opera- 
tions. 

(b)  Provides  that  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  or  Manager, 
but  not  less  often  than  once  every  six 
months,  to  review  the  general  policies  of  the 
Corporation  and  to  advise  the  Manager  and 
the  Secretary  respecting  policies. 

(c)  Provides  for  compensation  tmd  travel 
and  subsistence  for  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

Sec.  11.  (a).  Establishes  a  National  Capital 
Airports  Fund  for  the  payment  of  all  ex- 
penditures of  the  Corporation,  the  fund  con- 
sisting of  the  amounts  advanced  from  ap- 
propnlatlons,  the  value  of  the  net  assets  of 
the  airports,  and  receipts  from  operation  of 
the  airports;  and  establishes  a  formula  for 
determining  the  value  of  the  assets. 

(b)  Requires  the  Corporation  to  pay  annu- 
ally Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Interest  on  the  value  of  the  net  assets  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  and  amounts  ap- 
propriated during  each  fiscal  year  In  accord- 
ance with  certain  prescribed  procedures  and 
conditions. 

(c)  Provides  for  a  formula  for  determina- 
tion of  Interest  charges. 

(d)  Provides  for  crediting  excess  money 
In  the  Fund  to  the  appropriation  account  In 
order  to  reduce  Interest  charges. 

(e)  Authorizes  a  waiver  of  Interest  when 
receipts  are  Insufficient  to  pay  Interest. 

(/)  Authorizes  afi^roprlatlons.  Authorizes 
advances  to  the  Fund  from  the  appropria- 
tions. Waives  Interest  on  advances  made  to 
cover  losses. 

Sec.  12.  Requires  the  Corporation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  and  the  employees'  compensa- 
tion fund. 

Sec.  13.  Provides  that  faclllUes  of  the  air- 
ports analogous  to  facilities  developed  with 
Federal  aid  shall  be  available  without  charge 
to  the  United  States  for  use  by  aircraft  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  (The  Federal 
Airport  Act  contains  a  similar  provision  with 
respect  to  airports  receiving  Federal  aid 
under  that  Act.)  Further  provides  that 
Secretary  may  limit  military  use  If  It  Inter- 
feres with  civil  use  of  the  airport  facilities. 

Sec.  14.  Requires  the  Corporation  to  fur- 
nish without  charge  space  In  airport  build- 
ings necessary  for  air  traffic  control  and  re- 
lated activities. 

Sec.  15.  Prohibits  any  person  from  using 
the  name  of  any  airport  (^>erated  by  the 
Corporation  without  the  consent  of  the 
Corporation. 

Sec.  16.  (a).  Transfers  to  the  Corporation 
all  property  operated  by  the  Secretary  as 
the  Washington  National  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airports  together  with  all  structures, 
facilities  and  Improvements  thereon. 

(b)  Requires  the  Corporation  to  assume 


the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  arising  In  connection  with  the  op)erB- 
tlon.  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  air- 
ports which  exist  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Continues  In  effect  all  orders,  determi- 
nations, rules,  etc..  Issued,  made  or  granted 
by  the  Secretary  In  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  airports. 

(d)  Substitutes  the  Corporation  In  any 
administrative  proceedings  involving  the  air- 
ports pending  before  the  Administration. 

(e)  Continues  any  pending  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings Involving  the  airports. 

(/)  Provides  for  the  transfer  of  officers, 
employees,  equipment,  and  records  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  the  Cor- 
poration, without  reduction  in  employee 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  transfer. 

Sec.  17.  Exempts  the  C<Mporatlon  from 
state  or  local  taxes. 

Sec.  18.  Grants  the  Corporation  Manager 
the  power  to  make  and  amend  rules  and 
regulations,  and  provides  penalties  for  know- 
ing and  willful  violations  of  such  rules  and 
regulations. 

Sec.  19.  Authorizes  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  U.S.  Park  Police  to  make  ar- 
rests within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  to  bear  firearms.  Authc»'izes  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  to  accept  col- 
lateral for  violations. 

Sec.  20.  Amends  certain  acts  affected  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  21.  Repeals  certain  existing  provisions 
of  law. 

Sec.  22.  Disclaims  any  Intent  to  affect  any 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
pursuant  to  section  107  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  District  of  Coltimbla  and  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  fen*  other 
purposes."  approved  October  31.  1946  (69 
Stat.  553). 

Sec.  23.  Separability  provision. 

Sec.  24.  BstablUhes  an  effective  date. 

Th«  Sbcketabt  of  T&ansfoktatiok. 

Washington.  D.C.  ApHl  26.  1967. 

Hon.  HtTBBST  H.   HUMPHKXT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PREsmKNT:  I  transmit  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft 
bin  "To  create  the  National  Capital  Airports 
Corporation,  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  by  the  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  primary  pxirpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  place  the  operation  of  the  federally  owned 
civil  airports  In  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  on  a  sound  business  basis  so  that 
they  may  better  serve  the  travelling  public, 
the  airlines,  and  other  tisers  of  aircraft  at  a 
limited  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Such  legisla- 
tion will  facilitate  Improvements  in  the 
efficiency  of  airport  operations  and  wUl  per- 
mit swift  action  to  ccnrect  conditions  where 
the  safety  or  convenience  of  the  public  is 
involved. 

Incorporation  of  the  federally  owned  civil 
airports  In  the  Washington  area  was  first 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission  In 
1949.  Since  then,  enabling  legislation  has 
been  proposed  In  the  83rd,  86th,  87th.  88th, 
and  89th  Congresses.    ^ 

With  the  opening  of  Dtdles  International 
Airport  In  1962.  It  Is  mcn-e  Imperative  than 
ever  that  the  Government  act  to  provide  an 
organization  which  can  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively manage  the  national  capital's  airports, 
now  representing  a  Federal  Investment  of 
approximately  9150  million.  The  creation 
of  a  Corporation  with  business  type  budget 
and  accounting  practices  is  essential  to  an 
effective  review  and  evaluation  of  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  these  airports  by 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Oovo-nment  and 
by  the  Congress. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advlaed  that 
enactaiient  of  this  legislation  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Botd. 


PROTECTION  OP  PRIVATE 
PENSIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  offering  for  the  tlilrd  time  In  as 
many  sessions  of  Congress,  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  employees  to  receive 
private  pensions  through  Federal  rein- 
surance of  those  pension  plans.  I  am 
pleased  that  Representative  Theodore  R. 
KuprERMAN  Is  also  introducing  the  bill  in 
the  House,  thus  making  it  a  bipartisan 
effort. 

The  bill,  first  Introduced  as  S.  3071  in 
the  88th  Congress,  and  as  S.  1575  in  the 
89th,  received  a  hearing  in  the  Finance 
Committee  on  August  15  of  last  year. 
As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  I  have 
made  changes  to  meet  two  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  at  that  time.    As  previously 
Introduced,  there  were  two  contingencies 
under  which  the  Federal  guarantee  of 
the  private  pension  would  become  oper- 
ative— failure  of  the  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  provide  anticipated  benefits  In 
case  of  closing  out  of  the  company  op- 
erations, and  losses  Incurred  if  invest- 
ments must  be  sold  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits.   In  the  present  bill  only  the  first 
contingency    la    covered.    The    second 
change  from  the  previous  provision  is 
the  dropping  of  the  possibility  of  a  fund 
withdrawing  on  60  days'  notice  from 
coverage    by    the    Federal    reinsurance. 
Once  participating  in  the  Insurance,  in 
other  words,  the  fund  wUl  not  be  able  to 
get  out,  even  though  it  Is  willing  to  pay 
the  additional  taxes  Involved  in  non- 
participation.    The  reason  Is  that,  quite 
conceivably,  a  company  in  a  prospective 
failure  situation  might  elect  to  withdraw 
In  order,  as  has  happened  in  some  in- 
stances, to  use  a  pension  fund  controlled 
by  the  management  alone  to  bolster  its 
finances.    Then,  If  the  employees  even- 
tually lose  their  Jobs  they  will  have  lost 
their  pensions  entirely  and  without  the 
Intended  guarantee. 

Otherwise,  this  bill  is  substantially  the 
same  as  those  previously  offered.  It  sets 
up  a  nine-member  Federal  Advisory 
CouncU  for  Insurance  of  Employees* 
Pension  Funds,  subject  to  Presidential 
appointment  and  Senate  confirmation. 
Private  pension  plans  would  be  required 
to  participate  if  they  are  to  retain  quali- 
fication for  special  tax  treatment  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Premiums 
paid  by  each  participating  fund,  in  a 
fashion  roughly  comparable  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  banks  in  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  would  provide  a 
fund  upon  which  claims  could  be  made 
in  case  of,  to  use  the  language  of  the  bill, 
"failure  of  the  amoimts  contributed  to 
such  (Insured  private  pension)  fund  to 
provide  benefits  anticipated  at  the  Mmp 
such  fund  was  established,  if  such  fail- 
ure Is  attributable  to  cessation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  him 
In  one  or  more  facilities  of  such 
employer." 

In  other  words,  this  bill  attempts  to 
deal  with  one  problem  only,  although 
there  are  a  variety  of  other  problems 


connected  with  private  pension  fimds, 
some  of  which  are  treated  In  the  broader 
bill  recenUy  offered  by  Senator  Javits, 
and  in  which  he  has  Incorporated  also 
protection  of  private  pensions.  That  one 
problem  is  the  cessation  of  operations  by 
an  employer,  leaving  employees  short  of 
what  they  have  been  in  effect  promised 
for  their  length  of  service. 

As  I  have  previously  noted,  because 
the  pension  fund  was  relatively  young 
and  only  partially  funded,  when  Stude- 
baker  ceased  its  South  Bend  operations 
workers  who  had  not  reached  the  age 
of  60  received  no  benefits,  even  though 
they  had  worked  as  much  as  25  or  30 
years  for  the  company. 

There  is  a  fiexlbility  built  into  the  bill, 
so  that  if  the  premiums  should  prove  in- 
sufQclent  to  cover  all  employees  there 
is  an  established  series  of  priorities,  be- 
ginning with  those  already  retired,  then 
those  who  have  reached  normal  retire- 
ment age,  and  with  second  priority  to 
those  60  and  over.  Those  in  younger  age 
groups  would  comprise  the  remaining 
categories  of  claimants,  but  none  of 
them  would  receive  payments  until  nor- 
mal retirement  age  Is  reached.  In  the 
latitude  available,  the  Advisory  Council 
will  be  able  to  use  discretion  and  main- 
tain the  reinsurance  pool  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. It  should  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
gram is  self-financing  and  does  not  re- 
quire a  Federal  expenditure  from  the 
Treasury. 

It  was  gratifying  In  the  hearings  lasit 
Augiirt  to  have  the  approval  in  princi- 
ple of  so  many  of  the  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified. As  Secretary  Wirtz  pointed  out, 
the  private  plans — now  holding  some  $85 
billion  in  assets — are  expected  to  grow 
to  $225  billion  by  1980.  In  a  sense,  be- 
cause of  the  special  Income  tax  treat- 
ment provided  for  qualified  plans — 
which  includes  almost  all— the  Govern- 
ment is  subsidizing  them.  Mr.  Wirtz 
said: 

As  a  result,  a  given  pension  system  can  be 
flxianced  by  a  30-percent-lower  rate  of  con- 
tributions. The  burden  of  these  tax  reduc- 
tions Is,  of  course,  shUted  to  other  taxpayers. 

Consequently  there  Is  a  "continuing 
public  concern"  with  the  operation  of 
such  private  plans. 

The  interagency  Committee  on  Corpo- 
rate Pension  Funds  and  Other  Private 
Retirement  and  Welfare  Programs,  in  a 
January  1965  report,  suggested  that  a 
system  to  protect  beneficiaries  in  event 
of  plan  termination  was  "worthy  of  seri- 
ous study."  Secretary  Wirtz,  Chairman 
of  that  Presldentially  appointed  Com- 
mittee, said  of  the  bill  I  am  offering— or 
more  strictly  speaking,  of  its  slightly 
different  predecessor — 

The  legislation  which  you  are  considering 
today,  8.  1576,  is  a  serloiis,  constructive  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  these  difficulties  and  to 
provide  benefldarles  of  private  pension  plans 
with  limited  protection  through  a  Federal 
reinsurance  program.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  already  stated,  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Jerome  Kurtz,  representing  the 
Treasury  Department,  said  likewise, 
"The  Treasury  Department  supports  the 
objective  of  S.  1575."  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther,  from  his  position  as  President 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  called  the  bill  "soundly 
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conceived"  and  "an  effective  Instrument 
In  dealing  with  a  very  serious  and  com- 
pelling human  problem." 

The  extent  of  the  problem  was  under- 
lined when  the  testimony  brought  out 
that  as  pension  plans  are  working  to- 
day, only  about  1  out  of  every  8  working 
today  has  a  chance  of  receiving  cash 
benefits  and  that  persons  affected  by  the 
kind  of  situation  Insured  against  run  to 
scores  of  thousands. 

The  problems  of  private  pensions  are 
complex.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
entire  spectrum  in  a  single  comprehen- 
sive way.  I  beUeve  that  It  is  possible  to 
attack  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  areas 
In  the  operation  of  these  plans  through 
the  single-purpose  legislation  which  I 
offer  today.  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
proceed  to  Its  adoption  in  some  form,  if 
not  precisely  that  In  which  it  Is  offered, 
In  order  that  the  worker  who  thinks  he 
Is  protected  may  really  have  the  protec- 
tion when  It  is  needed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1635)  to  establish  a  self- 
supporting  Federal  program  to  protect 
employees  in  the  erijoyment  of  certain 
rights  imder  private  pension  plans,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  PLYM- 
OUTH ROCK  NATIONAL  MEMO- 
RIAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Na- 
tional Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  1835,  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  said  ol 
Plymouth  Rock: 

Here  Is  a  stone  which  the  feet  of  a  few  out- 
casta  pressed  for  an  instant:  and  the  stone 
becomes  famous;  It  Is  treasured  by  a  great 
nation;  its  very  dust  Is  shared  as  a  relic. 

In  1970,  we  will  celebrate  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  PUgrims'  landing. 
Although  we  honor  the  deeds  of  these 
hardy  Pilgrims  who  landed  in  1620  with 
a  national  holiday,  we  have  so  far  ne- 
glected to  Include  the  site  of  their  land- 
ing In  our  National  Park  System. 

Because  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  his- 
toric Plymouth  Rock  site  should  be 
maintained  as  an  Important,  tangible 
monument  for  all  Americans  to  enjoy,  I 
Introduce  this  bill  which  would  desig- 
nate Plymouth  Rock  as  a  national  me- 
morial. 

The  Pilgrims  play  a  large  part  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  It  Is  very  ap- 
propriate that  the  site  of  their  putting 
ashore  from  the  Mayflower  to  settle  the 
town  of  Plymouth  be  made  a  national 
memorial. 

The  diversity  of  religious  belief  we  en- 
joy today  in  America,  which  Is  unique  in 
the  world,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
Pilgrims'  own  search  for  a  land  in  which 
to  practice  their  religion  free  from  hier- 
archical dictates. 

The  origins  of  our  American  constitu- 
tional government  can  be  traced,  in  part, 
to  the  Pilgrims'  Mayflower  Compact.  In 
which  the  Pilgrims  established  one  of 
the  world's  first  cIvU  governments  based 


on  the  principle  of  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

The   fortitude   the   Pilgrims   demon- 
strated In  the  face  of  cruel  adversity  as 


they  struggled  to  keep  the  settlement  of    ure. 


Plymouth  going,  is  a  continued  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans. 

The  area  for  the  memorial  which  would 
be  authorized  by  this  legislation  would 
be  limited,  for  size  is  not  important  In 
honoring  this  national  heritage.  Almost 
2  years  ago,  I  asked  the  National  Park 
Service  to  survey  the  location  and  rec- 
ommend a  suitable  park  area.  The  sub- 
sequent Park  Service  report  has  recom- 
mended three  alternate  plans,  the  most 
suitable  of  which  can  only  be  resolved 
by  hearings  and  action  in  Congress. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  similar  bill,  S. 
3477.  Companion  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  in  2^-4  short  years  we 
will  celebrate  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  Pilgrims'  landing.  The  affection 
Americans  feel  for  the  courage  and  vi- 
sion of  the  Pilgrims  has  not  dimmed  with 
the  passage  of  time.  It  therefore  seems 
most  appropriate  that  Plymouth  Rock 
be  designated  a  national  memorial,  and 
done  without  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill— S.  1636— to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Na- 
tional Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP   TENNESSEE  VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933,  to  provide  that  the  issue  of 
just  compensation  may  be  tried  by  a  jury 
In  any  case  Involving  the  condemnation 
of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  An  identical  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Brock  of  Termessee.  I  applaud 
his  initiative  in  this  Important  action 
and  urge  both  speedy  and  favorable  con- 
sideration In  both  Houses  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

As  the  law  now  reads,  appeal  is  avail- 
able to  any  person  whose  land  is  subject 
to  acquisition  by  the  corporation  if,  in 
his  opinion,  the  proposed  compensation 
Is  not  just.  But  nowhere  in  the  course 
of  such  appeal  does  the  plaintiff  have  ac- 
cess to  a  jury  trial.  Appeal  is  first  made 
to  a  three-man  commission  appointed  by 
the  district  court,  then  to  a  panel  of 
district  judges  with  de  novo  Jurisdiction. 
then  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

Basic  to  the  Anglo-American  concep- 
tion of  the  judicial  process  and  equality 
under  law  is  a  jury  of  one's  peers.  The 
Constitution  leaves  the  choice  in  this 
case  up  to  the  Congress;  it  provides,  of 
course,  that  no  "private  property  shall  be 
taken  for  public  use.  without  just  com- 
pensation"; It  further  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  It  Is  left  to 
us  to  determine  just  what,  in  this  case, 
that  due  process  is  and  ought  to  be. 


In  supporting  Representative  Brock's 
bin,  the  Knoxville  Journal  editorialized 
on  February  8: 

This  bill  is  m  no  sense  an  antl-TVA  meas- 


If  the  amendment  were  passed,  the  edi- 
torial continued,  "many  of  the  headaches 
of  the  agency's  land  acquisition  would  be 
eliminated." 

This  amendment  Is  in  no  way  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Condemnation  cases  in  which  equity  has 
not  been  achieved  are  probably  quite 
rare.  It  Is  Intended  only  to  provide  peo- 
ple In  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  same  pro- 
tection granted  in  ordinary  condemna- 
tion procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Knoxville  Journal  of  February  8,  1967, 
entitled  "Jury  Trials  a  Solution,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JUBT  Trials  a  Soltition 

Last  week  Rep.  WlUlam  E.  Brock,  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  reintroduced  a 
bill  which  would  require  Jury  trials  In  land 
condemnation  cases  Invlovlng  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Representative  Brock  In- 
troduced this  same  bill  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  but  It  was  not  enacted. 

tJnder  the  existing  law,  as  represented  by 
the  original  TVA  Act,  any  landowner  whose 
property  Is  to  be  acquired  by  TVA  does  not, 
according  to  the  record,  have  much  choice 
other  than  to  accept  whatever  evaluation 
TVA's  appraUers  may  place  upon  it.  The 
only  place  that  the  seller  may  go  on  appeal 
Is  to  a  three-man  commission  named  by  a 
federal  Judge.  This  commission  has  mcwe 
times  than  not  affirmed  TVA's  original  ap- 
praisal. 

It  was  this  restriction  of  appeal  action  by 
landowners  which  resulted  in  a  rash  of 
charges,  during  the  years  In  which  land  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  was  being  acquired  by 
the  authority,  creating  the  conviction  that 
Individual  dtUsens  were  being  mistreated. 

The  feeling  among  those  who  had  their 
land  taken  at  what  they  considered  less  than 
real  value  was  that  the  conmilsslon  was  a 
creature.  In  effect,  of  TVA  and  thus  the 
authority  was  suspect  of  being  In  the  dubious 
position  of  acting  as  prosecutor,  judge  and 
Jury,  In  passing  on  prices  paid  to  landown- 
ers. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Brock  bill  woiUd  require 
TVA  if  It  decided  upon  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings to  acquire  a  citizen's  land,  to  bring 
action  In  the  tJ.S.  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  land,  easement,  right- 
of-way  or  other  Interest  or  any  part  thereof 
Is  located.  The  court,  of  course,  is  also  given 
the  right  to  divest  the  property  owner  of 
his  property  and  to  place  it  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  Is  In  no  sense  an  antl-TVA  meas- 
ure. The  truth  of  It  Is  that,  If  Brock  could 
get  his  amendment  enacted,  many  of  the 
headaches  of  the  agency's  land  acquisition 
division  would  be  eliminated. 

The  Brock  bill  Is  pertinent  to  the  current 
situation  because  the  authority  faces  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  thousands  of  acres  In 
both  the  Tims  Ford  and  TelUco  Dam  reser- 
voirs. Certainly  the  percentage  of  neces- 
sary condemnations  Is  likely  to  be  greater 
at  this  time  than  It  was  when  the  authority 
originally  imdertook  Its  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram In  the  early  19308.  It  would  seem  to 
us  that  TVA  would  welcome,  rather  than  op- 
pose, the  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  a  copy  of  House  Resolution 
29.  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Termessee  relating  to  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  29 
A  Resolution  petitioning  and  memorializing 
the  United  States  Congress  to  amend  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  that  either  party.  In  cases  In- 
volving the  condemnation  of  land  by  the 
TVA,  may  demand  a  jury  to  try  the  Issue 
of  Just  compensation 

A  Resolution  petitioning  and  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  amending  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
the  Issue  of  Just  compensation  may  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  In  any  case  Involving  the  con- 
demnation of  the  real  property,  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress give  consideration  to  the  passage  of 
HJl.  4846,  on  this  subject. 

Whereas,  The  principle  of  trial  by  Jury 
is  a  cherished  part  of  the  system  of  Juris- 
prudence of  the  American  people  and  has, 
since  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  been  con- 
sidered as  the  Individual's  greatest  bulwark 
of  freedom  and; 

Whereas,  In  practically  every  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  under  the  laws  of  eminent  doman, 
the  land  owner  Is  entitled  to  have  a  Jury  trial 
for  the  determination  of  the  compensation 
to  which  the  property  owner  may  be  en- 
titled for  the  taking  of  the  land  by  condem- 
nation proceedings  and; 

Whereas,  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  (16  UJ3.C.  831x),  Is  unique  In 
that  It  provides  for  the  taking  of  land  undo' 
the  powers  of  eminent  domain  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  without  granting 
to  the  property  owner  the  safeguard  of  a 
Jury  trial,  and  In  fact  prohibits  the  use  of  a 
Jury  In  such  cases,  and; 

Whereas,  Under  the  procedure  now  In  ef- 
fect under  the  TVA  Act  the  only  appeal  la 
to  a  three  Judge  Federal  court,  or  upon  waiv- 
er to  a  one  Judge  federal  court,  where  the 
case  Is  tried  upon  the  written  testimony 
adduced  before  the  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed under  the  Act  to  award  damages  and; 

Whereas,  This  procediu-e  Is  expensive  and 
cumbersome  and  may  Impose  undue  hard- 
ship and  expense  upon  the  property  owner, 
who  In  many  insttinces  may  not  be  able  to 
withstand  such  expense  and; 

Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
H.R.  4846,  proposing  to  amend  said  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act  to  provide  that 
either  party  to  such  condemnation  suits  may 
demand  a  Jury; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Elghty-Plfth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  we  reiterate  our  be- 
lief m  the  principle  of  trial  by  Jury,  and 
that  we  memorialize  and  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  give  considera- 
tion to  HJl.  4846,  being  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  that  the  Issue  of  Just  compensation 
may  be  tried  by  a  Jury  In  any  case  Involving 
the  condemnation  of  real  property  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and; 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  petitioned  to 
enact  Into  legislation  a  law  which  will  guar- 
antee to  the  property  owner  whose  land  Is 
being  taken  by  condemnation  proceedings  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  the  right  to 
trial  de  novo  before  a  Jury,  when  the  demand 
for  a  Jury  Is  made  within  the  time  and  In 
the  manner  provided  by  law  and; 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  furnished  to  each  member  of 
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Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

Adopted :  March  29,  1M7. 

Jambs  H.  Cttttntngram, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Fkank  L.  Oankll, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
improved:   March  30,   1967. 

BurORO  ElXXNGTON, 

Governor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1637)  to  amend  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  that  the  issue  of  Just  compensa- 
tion may  be  tried  by  a  jury  In  any  case 
involving  the  condemnation  of  real  prop- 
erty by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bakkr,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older.  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Ssc.  2.  ThU  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
xiniess  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  Stetes  by  the 
Congress."  ' 


April  26,  1967 


by  the  subcommittee  on  this  subject  Is 
asked  to  contact  the  chief  counsel  of  thp 
subcommittee. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT  18 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion contains  the  text  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  its  preamble  sets  forth 
the  reasons  for  adopting  such  a  meas- 
ure. I  believe  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country  for  reduc- 
ing the  voting  age  in  this  way,  and  that 
it  is  a  desirable  constitutional  change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  78)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  citizens  of  the  United  States 
upon  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
are  called  upon  by  their  Government  to 
bear  the  burdens  and  reeponslblUtles  of  na- 
tional defense;  and 

Whereas  most  Americans,  by  the  time 
they  become  eighteen  years  of  age,  have 
completed  secondary  education  and  are  pur- 
suing education  or  training  beyond  the 
secondary  level,  or  are  responsibly  employed, 
taxpaylng  citizens;  and 

Whereas  In  most  States  citizens  who  are 
eighteen  years  of  age  but  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  are  IneUglble  to  exercise 
the  single  most  Important  right  of  a  citizen, 
the  right  to  vote:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislature 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of 
S.  612.  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967  at 
its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnt]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S  1485) 
the  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  of 
1967,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1446,  the  Or- 
derly Marketing  Act  of  1967,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr 
Bible],  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr  Mc- 
Carthy] may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1588)  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products,  which  was  In- 
troduced last  Thursday,  Aprtl  20.  and 
that  the  names  of  those  additional  co- 
sponsors  be  added  on  the  bill  at  its  next 
printing. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  TyDnrcs),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senators  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senators  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coiT  and  Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  278) 
to  reclassify  certain  positions  In  the 
postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, at  Its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  BarUett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  Uiat  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  303)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1954  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  26,  1967.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  Joint  resolution  (SJ 
Res.  49)  to  designate  April  28-29,  1967 
as  "Rush-Bagot  Agreement  Days.*' 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.   Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  not- 
withstanding the  limltaUon.  to  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 


"Abticue- 


"Section  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  age  If  such  a  citizen 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  will  re- 
sume its  hearings  next  week  on  "Gaps  In 
the  Internal  Security  Laws  and  How  To 
Plug  Them."  Hearings  will  be  held 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  2  and  3, 
and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  9 
and  10.    Any  person  desiring  to  be  heard 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league [Mr.  Randolph]  and  I  are  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  515,  authored  by  the  able 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dwksen]  ,  a  bill  pro- 
posing to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
desecrate  the  UJ3.  flag,  and  providing  a 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
and  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1 
year  for  violations  thereof. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  legislation  if  all  Amer- 
icans were  of  the  same  fine  caliber  as 
that  of  the  Army  logistical  support 
troops  serving  In  the  Da  Nang  subarea  in 
South  Vietnam. 

On  March  26,  the  Army  chaplain  sta- 
tioned with  that  command.  MaJ.  Hershel 
H.  Homer,  acting  in  behalf  of  these 
troops,  wrote  to  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  our  own  Senate  Chaplain,  to 
bring  to  his  attention  the  dedication  of 
a  new  military  chapel  in  the  Da  Nang 
area,  to  be  called  the  Chapel  of  Flags. 
He  requested  that  Chaplain  Harris  say  a 
prayer  for  the  troops  and  for  the  flag 
which  is  to  be  flown  over  their  chapeL 
I  was  also  asked  to  arrange  to  have  the 
flag  first  flown  over  the  Capitol,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  performed  that 
service. 

I  wish  to  read  a  copy  of  Chaplain 
Homer's  letter  to  Chaplain  Harris,  hav- 
ing first  deleted  the  names  of  the  other 
military  personnel  who  do  not  seek  pub- 
licity.   It  reads: 

Hxaoquaxters. 
Da  Nano  Sttbaxxa  Command, 
APO  San  Francisco,  March  28, 1997. 
Dr.  FazDmicK  Brown  Habbs, 
Chaplain,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deax  Chaplain  Habku:  We  of  the  Anny** 
First  liOglatlcal  Command  serving  here  in  D* 


Nang,  Vietnam  have  constructed  a  new 
ctuipel  for  all  rellglotis  faiths.  It  Is  perhaps 
the  largest  and  finest  armed  forces  chapel 
In  all  of  Vietnam.  We  hope  to  dedicate  It 
on  26  April  1967. 

One  Idea  which  was  suggested  on  1  and  2 
March  1967,  and  which  was  met  with  en- 
thusiasm was  to  ask  each  state  governor  to 
furnish  his  state's  flag  to  hang  in  the  new 
chapel  sanctuary.  Most  have  answered  and 
many  have  already  sent  flags  as  of  this  date. 
Some  have  said  they  do  not  have  flags  on 
band  at  this  time  or  no  funds  available  to 
purchase  a  flag  to  send  us.  We  feel  that 
surely  such  a  patriotic  project  for  all  the  men 
stationed  here  will  ultimately  see  all  state 
flags  coming  to  us;  hopefully  before  26  April 
1967. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  you  say  a 
prayer  for  all  of  us  serving  here  In  Vietnam 
and  especially  a  prayer  for  our  new  chapel 
here  at  Da  Nang  Sub  Area  Command  as  an 
opening  prayer  for  one  day's  session  of  the 
Senate  on  the  day  that  Senator  Byrd  Is  hav- 
ing a  flag  flown  over  the  Capitol  for  us. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  Chaplain's  re- 
quest for  a  prayer  for  all  of  those  in  Viet- 
nam, I  am  reminded  of  the  wicked  Queen 
Mary  who  said: 

I  fear  the  prayers  of  John  Knox  more  than 
all  the  conquering  armies  of  Europe. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  Tennyson  who 
said: 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of. 

The  letter  continues: 

In  the  past  we  have  had  services  in  a  Mess 
Hall.  Although  this  is  not  the  most  con- 
ducive place  for  worship  It  has  been  our 
home  for  three  months  on  Sundays.  There 
are  three  Army  companies  of  men  serving 
here  In  the  1st  Vietnamese  Corps  Area.  We 
army  men  get  the  supplies  forward  so  that 
the  men  on  the  front  lines  can  "keep  on 
keeping  on."  We  are  so  often  the  behind  the 
scenes  forgotten  men  in  the  Army.  We  are 
mostly  truck  drivers,  supply  clerks,  main- 
tenance men  and  finance  and  administrative 
personnel.  Our  Commander,  our  brilliant 
area  engineer,  and  our  Sergeant  Major,  have 
hoped  and  planned  and  dreamed  about  a 
chapel  here  ever  since  they  arrived  on  the 
scene.  I,  as  a  Methodist  Army  Chaplain  from 
the  Northwest  Texas  Conference,  have  been 
the  lucky  inheritor  of  all  their  efforts  to 
make  religion  a  vital  part  In  the  lives  of  the 
men  here. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  on  Easter 
Day.  Our  chapel  attendance  today  at  Pro- 
testant service  was  181  and  207  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mass.  Though  this  Is  an  Easfer 
crowd  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  first  Sunday 
when  I  came  here  and  there  were  only  18 
and  26  respectively  In  attendance.  We  have 
averaged  27.63%  In  attendance  of  our  per- 
sonnel for  the  last  quarter,  which  I  feel  Is 
nigh  for  Vietnam;  but.  which  I  feel  Is  not 
good  enough. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  very  good  per- 
centage of  attendance.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  it  exceeds  the  church  attend- 
ance of  the  people  back  home.  How- 
ever, the  chaplain  does  not  feel  that  this 
attendance  is  good  enough.  I  continue 
to  read  his  letter: 

The  new  chapel  will  be  an  incentive  to 
worship  more  often  for  most  of  our  men: 
Who,  at  heart  are  all  basically  good  moral 
jnen.  We  have  some  of  the  finest  of  Amer- 
ica manhood  right  here  and  1  am  proud 
or  them,  everyone.  They  have  talents  this 
world  never  dreams  of. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  on  at  too  great 
«ngth;  but,  I  did  want  to  ask  you  If  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  say  a  prayer  for 
««  and  our  chapel  at  the  opening  of  one 


of  the  Senate  sessions.  Would  you  please 
do  this  for  us  logistical  soldiers  here  In  Da 
Nang,  Vietnam? 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maj.  Hershel  H.  Homek, 

Staff  Chaplain,  DSAC. 

The  date  for  the  dedication  of  this 
chapel  was  set  for  April  26.  So.  I  am 
attempting  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Senate  Chaplain.  Dr.  Harris,  in  bringing 
this  dedication  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  An  American  standard  is  being 
flown  today  over  the  Capitol,  having  been 
blessed  by  Chaplain  Harris  with  this 
blessing: 

God  of  our  Fathers,  whose  love  divine  hath 
led  us  In  the  past:  be  Thou  our  ruler, 
guardian,  guide,  and  stay. 

We  lift  this  day  oiu-  Jubilate  for  the  starry 
flag  which  In  all  the  world  Is  the  sacred 
emblem  of  this  Nation  under  God. 

As  we  pledge  anew  allegiance  to  all  that 
its  flowing  folds  symbolize,  make  us  solemnly 
conscious  that — 

"There's  not  a  thread  of  It 
No,  nor  a  shred  of  It 
In  all  the  spread  of  it. 
Prom  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  It, 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  it. 
Precious  blood  shed  for  It, 
Bathing  It  Red!" 

God  bless  America  in  these  tempestuous 
days  as  under  this  banner  she  mobilizes  her 
might  to  help  defend  freedom  and  oppose 
tyranny  In  all  the  world. 

God  bless  this  flag,  and  all  the  flags,  as 
they  wave  In  the  "Chapel  of  Flags"  In  far 
away  Vietnam — grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  O 
God,  that  'ere  long  peace  with  righteousness 
may  be  attained  for  all — 

"Our  thought  of  Thee  Is  glad  with  hope. 
Dear  country  of  our  love  and  prayer! 
Thy  way  Is  down  no  fatal  slope. 
But  up  to  freer  sun  and  air. 

With  peace  that  comes  of  purity. 
And  strength  to  simple  Justice  due. 
So  runs  our  loyal  dream  of  Thee, 
God  of  our  Fathers — Make  It  true!" 
Amen. 

To  the  Americans  serving  in  Da  Nang 
who  are  today  dedicating  their  chapel 
and  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  Na- 
tion's flag  from  its  first  flying  over  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  I  say,  inspired  by  the 
words  of  an  earlier  American  patriot: 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  It  sees  a  Nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  Nation 
Itself;  and  whatever  may  be  Its  symbols.  Its 
Insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag  the 
government,  the  principles,  the  truths,  the 
history,  which  belong  to  the  Nation  which 
sets  it  forth. 

This  flag  Will  be  sent  on  to  South  Viet- 
nam today  with  an  accompanying  certifi- 
cate as  to  its  having  been  flown  today 
over  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

This  Nation  has  its  own  great  banner, 
and  wherever  It  streams  abroad,  men  see 
daybreak  bursting  on  their  eyes,  for  the 
American  flag  has  long  been  the  symbol 
of  liberty,  and  men  have  rejoiced  In  it. 
Not  another  flag  on  the  globe  has  had 
such  an  errand,  or  has  gone  forUi  upon 
the  sea  carrying  everywhere,  the  world 
around,  such  hope  for  the  captive,  and 
such  glorious  tidings.  And  wherever  the 
flag  has  gone,  and  men  have  beheld  It. 
they  have  seen  in  its  sacred  emblazonry 
no  rampant  lion  and  fierce  eagle,  but 
only  light,  and  every  fold  significant  of 
Uberty. 


I  feel  it  is  especially  appropriate  that 
Chaplain  Homer  wrote  to  Chaplain 
Harris  to  seek  his  aid  in  promoting  this 
program  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of 
our  American  flag,  for  Chaplain  Harris' 
love  for  his  country  and  its  fiag  and  all 
that  it  represents  have  long  been  an  in- 
spiration to  those  of  us  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. His  views  on  the  duties  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  requirements  for  military 
service  In  behalf  of  our  Nation  were  weU 
stated  In  his  article  published  on  April 
24  in  the  UJS.  News  &  World  Report 
entitled  "The  Blade  of  a  Righteous 
Sword." 

I  wish  to  place  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  accompanied  by 
the  introductory  comments  of  Editor 
David  Lawrence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Blade  of  a  Rxghteotts  Swoho 
(The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  has 
been  saying  that  the  United  States  "is  the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world 
today."  Some  other  clergymen  echo  that 
view  as  they  condemn  the  war  <n  Vietnam. 
(What  is  the  religious  justification  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  aggression?  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  who  opens  the  Sen- 
ate's sessions  with  prayer,  wrote  recently  in 
the  "Washington  Star"  an  answer,  entitled 
"The  Blade  of  a  Righteous  Sword."  Below 
U  the  text  of  the  article.— David  Lawrence 
Editor.) 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain,  U.S.  Senate) 

There  is  nothing  inherently  good  or  bad 
about  a  sword.  The  quaUty  of  sharpened 
steel  may  depend  on  whether  it  Is  in  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon  or  a  bandit.  Earth's 
greatest  Teacher  admonished,  "Put  up  your 
sword;  for  he  that  takes  it  shaU  perish  by 
it."  That  sword  was  drawn  in  anger  and 
vengeance.  It  was  a  bad  sword.  But  Jeeus 
also  said.  "I  am  not  come  to  bring  peace, 
but  a  sword."  That  sword  unsheathed 
against  evU  was  a  good  sword.  All  depends 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  blade  U  to 
be  used. 

Without  swords,  coerced  men  are  com- 
pelled to  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  peace 
and  to  surrender  the  most  heavenly  things 
to  the  most  hellish  forces.  There  is  a  sword 
bathed  in  heaven.  If  swords  are  In  the 
hands  only  of  those  who  cannot  be  trusted 
with  them,  then  the  only  peace  possible  be- 
tween the  lion  and  the  Iamb,  which,  it  is 
prophesied,  shall  some  day  lie  down  to- 
gether, is  for  the  lamb  to  lie  down  Inside 
the  lion.  There  are  present-day  appeasers 
of  evU  who  would  label  that  arrangement 
peace.  But  a  peace  dictated  by  unethical 
force  Is  the  i>eace  of  slaves. 

A  nation  must  be  strong  to  make  its  word 
for  peace  effective.  A  peace  gained  by  con- 
stant retreat  because  of  the  threatening 
blackmail  of  superior  force  is  not  peace,  but 
war.  It  will  be  a  day  of  mourning  for  all  the 
free  world  If  ever  our  nation,  whose  potential 
force  is  the  greatest,  refuses  to  back  to  the 
hilt  its  belief  In  imiversal  brotherhood  and 
to  use  its  horrible  swift  sword  against  aggres- 
sors ready  to  pounce  on  new  victims. 

TTiere  always  is  enough  bad  in  the  world 
to  shatter  any  dream  of  an  ethical  peace, 
unless  that  III  will  has  a  restraining  fear  of 
the  power  of  organized  good  will.  To  weak- 
en the  national  striking  power  Is  to  vote  to 
make  it  inevitable  that  the  democracies  shall 
be  forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  oral  perverts 
who  have  been  allowed  to  fashion  a  pre- 
ponderance of  swords. 

Of  course,  force  never  Is  the  last  word.    At 
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beet,  tt  but  clean  the  way  for  the  construc- 
tive a^ncles  oX  frlendalilp,  good  will  and  oo- 
operaUon  to  do  their  healing  work,  so  that  at 
last  swords  can  be  turned  Into  plowahares. 
But  when  you  face  men  who  have  put  the 
state  on  the  throne,  Instead  of  Ood,  you  can- 
not conquer  them  by  kindly  example  or  a 
friendly  smile.  No  gentle  charms  can  stay 
the  fangs  of  the  cobra  when  It  Is  ready  to 
strike.  To  allow  callous  deviltry — whenever 
It  Is  powerful  enough — to  trample  rlghteoua- 
nees  Into  the  mire  at  will,  while  the  forces  of 
good  stand  Impotently  by,  is  a  tragic  travesty 
of  Justice  and  judgment. 

In  Kngland.  before  World  War  n,  a  group  of 
Influential  clergymen.  Ignoring  Germany's  re- 
armament, led  a  movement  utterly  to  re- 
nounce the  sword  of  defense. 

Declaring  they  were  willing  to  risk  all  on 
meeting  Hitler's  threat  with  understanding 
and  good  wUl,  they  secxired  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  signed  pledges  of  a  virtual  re- 
fusal to  take  up  arms.  That  futile  policy,  sin- 
cerely followed,  helped  to  bomb  the  churches 
of  which  these  preachers  were  the  ministers 
and  to  fill  the  land  with  lamentations  for  the 
mangled  and  the  dead.  Iliat  crusade  was  a 
definite  factor  In  Britain's  impreparedness 
when  the  foe  struck,  lime  tragically  proved 
It  was  no  hour  to  exchange  a  clean  sword  for 
an  oUve  branch. 

In  America,  a  man  stood  up  In  a  free  pulpit 
to  preach.  He  quoted  detached  sentences 
from  the  Christ  whose  hand  held  the  lash 
when  His  Father's  House  was  made  a  den  of 
thieves,  and  whose  eyes  were  often  as  a 
flame  of  fire.  The  preacher  declared  that  evil. 
no  matter  how  diabolical,  was  never  to  be  re- 
sisted with  any  physical  weapons.  Rhetorical- 
ly, he  asked,  "What  has  a  sword  ever  accom- 
plished worthwhile?" 

In  a  pew  was  a  worshiper  In  whose  heart 
was  an  aching  void  and  in  whose  home  was  a 
Gold  Star,  speaking  of  the  valor  of  a  young 
crusader  who  marched  forth  with  a  righteous 
sword  and  came  not  back.  At  the  church 
door,  foUowlng  the  service,  that  worshiper 
said  to  the  clergyman:  "I  can  teU  you  one 
thing  that  the  righteous  sword  has  done." 
"What?"  asked  the  minister. 
Replied  the  listener  with  deep  feeling: 
"The  sword  In  the  hand  of  those  who  have 
resisted  militant  evil  has  given  you  the  right 
to  stand  here  today  and  to  proclaim  your 
convictions  without  fear  of  being  liquidated." 
The  one  who  had  publicly  said  that  ramp- 
ant evil  was  never  to  be  resisted  by  force 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  acknowl- 
edged, "I  am  afraid  I  cannot  refute  that." 

There  la  no  refutation  In  God's  world  and 
man's  for  the  flash  of  the  righteous  sword  I 


"THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW" 
CONTEST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  sponsored  a  competition  among 
the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  which  I  called 
a  "there  ought  to  be  a  law"  contest. 

I  invited  suggestions  from  the  people 
of  my  State  on  what  new  law  they  most 
wanted  Congress  to  enact. 

My  staff  and  I  had  anticipated  maybe 
100  entries.  We  were  very  pleasantly  sur- 
prised. The  response  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  was  remarkable,  an 
example  of  grassroots  democracy  at 
work. 

I  received  more  than  1,200  entries  from 
Wisconsin  citizens  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds and  hundreds  more  from  people 
outside  Wisconsin. 

Suggestions  were  made  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic  of  concern  to  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  dealt  with  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  taxes,  labor-manage- 


ment relations,  auto  safety,  civil  rights. 
Vietnam,  and  law  enforcement. 

The  final  selection  of  a  winner  from  all 
these  suggestions  was  really  a  rough 
decision  for  my  staff  and  myself.  But  it 
was  our  Judgment  that  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Nebel.  of  West  Allls,  Wis., 
had  the  greatest  merit. 

Mr.  Nebel  Is  67  years  old.  retired,  and 
lives  with  his  wife,  Esther,  in  West  Allls. 
They  have  five  daughters,  four  of  whom 
are  married,  and  10  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Nebel's  winning  suggestion  Is  a 
Federal  law  requiring  automobUe  manu- 
facturers to  Install  a  tamperproof  odom- 
eter on  all  automobiles  to  record  the 
exact  mileage  traveled  during  the  life 
of  e£u:h  vehicle. 

Herbert  Nebel's  suggestion  has  con- 
siderable merit  on  two  separate  counts: 
First,  it  is  consumer-protection  legisla- 
tion which  would  prevent  the  unscrupu- 
lous automobile  seller  from  misleading  a 
prospective  buyer;  second,  it  has  strong 
auto-safety  implications,  enabling  the 
purchaser  to  know  how  potentially  safe 
a  vehicle  will  be  and  for  how  long, 
through  knowing  how  many  miles  the 
car  has  traveled. 

The  car-rental  companies  have  been 
able  to  record  accurately  the  exact  mile- 
age traveled  by  each  of  their  leased  ve- 
hicles. There  Is  no  prohibitive  expense 
Involved,  and.  In  fact,  the  savings  to  the 
American  public  through  the  preserva- 
tion of  lives  would  be  incalculable. 

Practically  every  new  car  eventually 
becomes  a  used  car,  and  the  bill  would 
protect  the  American  consumer  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  this  year's  model 
and  is  forced  to  rely  upon  the  informa- 
tion of  others  when  buying  a  car  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

We  have  relied  too  long  upon  an  out- 
dated dictum,  "Let  the  buyer  beware." 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
claim: "Let  the  buyer  be  aware." 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  in- 
dicate also  that  Mr  Nebel,  in  winning 
the  contest,  won  a  free  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, for  which  I  paid.  Unfortunately,  he 
missed  his  plane.  He  was  to  be  here 
today.  But  he  will  arrive,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  having  him  here.  He 
certainly  has  indicated  his  good  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  his  intelligent  alertness 
In  winning  this  contest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
STRONGLY  FAVORS  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  of  letting  the  buyer  beware,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
is  holding  hearings  on  the  truth-ln-lend- 
ing  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  hearings 
have  been  most  productive.  Although 
the  criticism  and  opposition  to  the  bill 
continues,  the  hearings  have  been  in- 
formative and  will  help  us  to  have  a  more 


practicable  and  workable  truth-ln-iend- 
ing  bill  within  the  next  few  weeks 

Also,  the  administrative  agencies!  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
have  been  most  helpful  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

A  very  similar  bill  was  introduced  in 
1960  by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of 
Illinois.  It  has  been  in  the  committee 
for  6  long  years.  Three  years  ago  there 
was  a  tie  vote  on  the  question  of  report- 
Ing  the  bill.  Five  members  of  the  sub- 
committee voted  for  it  and  five  against 
it.  We  never  could  get  a  majority.  This 
year  we  are  in  a  much  stronger  position 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Not  only  has  the  composition  of  the 
committee  changed  in  favor  of  the  bill 
but  also  a  similar  truth-in-lendlng  bill 
was  enacted  in  Massachusetts.  In  fact 
It  has  all  the  Ingredients  of  our  bill  It 
was  enacted  to  take  effect,  in  part,  on 
November  1,  the  remainder  to  take  effect 
on  January  1.  The  main  objection  to  the 
bill  was  that  it  would  not  work,  was  com- 
plicated, and  would  Impose  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  business.  However,  the  law  in 
Massachusetts  has  worked  so  well  that 
merchants  In  that  area  are  in  favor  of  it. 
The  Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
which  was  a  stringent  opponent  of  the 
legislation,  has  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  NADA— the  National  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association — to  change  its 
position  and  to  support  truth  in  lending. 
The  merchants  who  have  sold  on  re- 
volving credit  have  changed  their  po- 
sition. 

Lechmere  Sales,  a  large  discount 
house,  a  group  that  had  been  opposed  to 
this  legislation  in  the  past,  came  before 
our  committee  and  testified  that  the  law 
has  been  quite  workable,  that  it  has  been 
helpful  for  the  consumer,  and  that  it  h«s 
prevented  a  deceptive  and  unfortunate 
kind  of  competition. 

In  addition,  a  similar  law  passed  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  had  been  in  effect 
for  6  months.  We  have  had  excellent 
testimony  by  mall  from  Nova  Scotia  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

A  similar  bill  was  passed  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  It  passed  the  State 
senate  unanimously,  passed  the  State 
assembly  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
86  to  2.  Washington  has  not  had  its 
law  in  effect  long  enough  to  make  any 
judgment,  but  it  was  overwhelmingly  ac- 
cepted there;  and  this  is  indicative  of 
the  kind  of  approval  this  legislation  has 
received  throughout  the  country. 

I  wish  to  make  one  more  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill:  Congressmen  who 
have  conducted  polls  in  their  districts  to 
ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
on  various  problems  before  Congress  have 
found  that  this  particular  proposal  is  by 
far  the  most  popular;  that  the  variation 
is  from  88  to  95  percent  for  approval; 
and  that  the  approval  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  party.  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  conservatives  as  well  as  lib- 
erals, say  they  want  truth  in  lending. 
When  they  buy  something  on  time,  they 
want  to  be  told  what  their  finance  charge 
is  and  what  the  annual  rate  is. 

The  Federal  agencies  have  been  most 
helpful.   I  should  like  to  refer  specifical- 
ly today  to  the  support  given  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
In  a  report  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
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lency  Committee,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  strongly  supported  S.  5,  the 
truth  in  lending  bill.  Eind  urged  its  pas- 
sage by  the  90th  Congress.  The  report 
Indicated  S.  5  was  in  accord  with  the 
President's  program.  PTC  feels  con- 
sumers should  be  made  fully  aware  of 
credit  costs  and  believes  this  objective 
will  be  achieved  by  S.  5.  PTC  also  indi- 
cated there  would  be  no  conflict  between 
S.  5  and  FTC's  proposed  resolutions  on 
retail  Installment  transactions,  inasmuch 
as  those  regulations  would  only  apply  to 
the  transactions  in  interstate  commerce 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  other 
words,  for  the  PTC  regulations  to  apply, 
a  person  would  have  to  live  in  one  State 
and  buy  an  automobile  on  time  in  an- 
other State  before  the  FTC  disclosure 
regulations  would  apply.  Thus,  some- 
what ironically,  the  FTC  regulations 
would  protect  wealthy  subiu-banites  from 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  who  shop  in 
downtown  Manhattan,  but  would  not 
protect  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  slum 
dwellers  who  live  and  shop  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  April  12, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  U  in  response 
to  your  request  of  January  26.  1967,  for  a 
report  on  S.  6,  00th  Congress,  ist  Session,  a 
bill  "To  assist  in  the  promotion  of  economic 
rtsbllizatlon  by  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
flnance  charges  In  connection  with  extension 
of  credit." 

The  bill  provides  that  It  may  be  cited  as 
Uie  "Truth  In  Lending  Act."  Its  objective, 
u  we  Interpret  it.  la  to  obtain  full  disclosure 
of  the  cost  of  credit.  It  would  require  any 
creditor,  as  defined  In  the  bill,  to  furnish  to 
each  person  to  whom  credit  is  extended, 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  credit,  a  state- 
ment giving  the  debtor  detailed  Information 
concerning  the  transaction.  Including  the 
total  amount  to  be  financed  and  the  annual 
percentage  rate. 

It  further  provides  in  connection  with  any 
revolving  or  open-end  credit  plan  that  the 
creditor  furnish  to  the  debtor  prior  to  the 
extension  of  credit  under  such  a  plan,  a 
statement  in  writing  setting  forth  detailed 
information  including  the  percentage  rate 
P«r  period  of  the  flnance  charge  to  be  im- 
posed and  also,  at  the  end  of  each  "period" 
which  Is  defined  in  the  blU  as  meaning  "the 
time  Interval  between  the  payments  specl- 
fled  In  the  credit  agreement  for  repayment 
of  the  total  amount  to  be  financed",  the 
annual  percentage  rate  used  to  compute  the 
flnance  charge  for  the  period,  the  total  bal- 
ance on  which  the  flnance  charge  was  com- 
puted and  the  flnance  charge  (in  dollars  and 
cents)   imposed  for  such  period. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Board  of  Governors 
Of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  directed  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulaUons  as  may 
be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin. 

We  believe  the  promulgation  of  the  pro- 
POMd  guides  would.  In  no  way,  obviate  the 
necessity  for  enactment  of  the  subject  bill. 
The  coverage  of  the  bUl  is  noted  to  be  sub- 
nantlally  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
tne  staff  proposals,  which  were  limited  to  Its 
Mperlence  developed  In  the  course  of  investl- 


goods  or  services  sold  under  conditional  sale 
contracts  and  promissory  notes,  or  other  sim- 
ilar credit  transactions  In  which  a  security 
Interest  is  retained  by,  or  conveyed  to,  the 
seUer.  This  is  a  more  restricted  approach 
than  that  of  the  bill  which  Is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  practices  in  connection  with  the 
lending  of  money. 

The  proposed  guides  were  published  at  a 
time  when  serious  questions  regarding  the 
practical  application  of  an  annual  rate  fea- 
tvae  had  been  raised  In  hearings  before  your 
committee  on  earlier  versions  of  the  blU. 
We  vmderstand  that  this  problem  has  since 
received  considerable  study.  Agencies  more 
directly  concerned  claim  that  the  easy  worli- 
abillty  of  the  annual  percentage  rate  require- 
ment can  be  demonstrated.  The  Commis- 
sion looks  forward  to  foUowlng  the  testimony 
before  your  committee. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  spe- 
ciflcally  excludes  banks  from  the  Jxulsdlctlon 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Conse- 
quently, the  Commission's  proposed  guides 
will  not  apply  to  any  credit  transactions  in- 
volving banks  and  financial  Institutions,  as 
does  the  bUl. 

Also,  the  guides  would  extend  only  to  those 
transactions  which  are  "In  conunerce",  as 
defined  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  44).  This  limits  the  scope  of  the 
guides  to  retail  credit  transactions  In  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  constitutional  basis  for  the  statutory 
Jurisdiction  granted  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  the  "commerce"  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  is  named 
as  the  governmental  agency  to  admliUster  the 
bill,  has  its  Jurisdiction  based  not  only  on 
the  "commerce"  clause  but  also,  at  least  In 
paurt,  on  the  "monetary"  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Tb\is,  considering  the  very  limited  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  staS-proposed  guides,  they 
would  not  anticipate  or  obviate  the  need  for 
the  bill.  You  are  earnestly  assured  that  this 
Conunlsslon  stands  firmly  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  both  consumers  and  bor- 
rowers should  be  made  fully  aware  of  credit 
costs. 

The  Commission  endorses  and  urges  the 
passage  of  the  subject  bill. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman. 

Pursuant  to  regulations,  this  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
March  28.  1967.  and  on  AprU  12.  1967.  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  advised  that  enactment  of 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  S.  5  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Joseph  W.  Shea. 

Secretary. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  MASSACRE  OP 
ARMENIAN  PEOPLE  GRIM  RE- 
MINDER  OF  SENATE  FAILURE  TO 
RATIFY  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION—LX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
inhuman  massacre  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

In  1915  a  policy  of  total  extermination 
of  the  Armenian  Christian  population 
within  the  Ottoman  borders  was  orga- 


women,  and  children — whose  only  crime 
was  belief  in  the  Christian  faith— were 
brutally  tortured  and  murdered. 

Entire  families  and  villages  were  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  in  a  display 
of  cruelty  and  criminality  which  shocked 
the  conscience  of  the  world. 

This  week  as  we  observe  the  solemn 
anniversary  of  the  individual  and  col- 
lective martyrdom  of  these  1,500,000  hu- 
man beings,  we  do  only  great  disservice 
to  their  memory  by  our  continuing  fall- 
lire  to  ratify  the  Convention  on  Genocide, 
which  has  been  In  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  18  years. 

The  Genocide  Convention  declares  the 
destruction  of  national,  racial,  and  re- 
ligious groups  a  crime  Under  interna- 
tional law.  This  convention,  originated 
at  American  initiative  and  adopted  by 
American  advocacy,  has  not  been  ratified 
by  the  United  States. 

Seventy  nations  have  formally  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention,  Including  vir- 
tually every  major  nation  in  the  world, 
thus  emphasizing  their  commitment  to 
preventing  another  Armenian  massacre. 
But  the  United  States  is  not  one  of  those 
70  nations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  unconcerned  about 
the  Armenian  massacre  or  have  dis- 
missed that  awesome  carnage  as  merely 
a  regrettable  episode. 

The  American  people  are  more  human, 
more  compassionate,  more  concerned. 

Let  the  Senate  honor  the  memory  of 
the  1,500,000  brave  men.  women,  and 
children  who  were  systematically  ex- 
ecuted 52  years  ago  this  week.  Let  the 
Senate  put  the  United  States  squarely 
on  international  record  on  this  cruci^ 
matter. 

The  Senate  has  the  authority  to 
both  by  ratifying  the  Convention 
Genocide. 


do 
on 


«tin»,     ,         -•- "" """-    "l2ed    and   implemented.    During   this 

K»"ons  of  retell  transactions  Involving  only     nightmare    of    terror.     1.500.000     men. 


SENATOR  SYMINGTON'S  POSITION 
ON  ATTACKING  MIG  FIGHTERS 
PRAISED  BY  LIEUTENANT  GEN- 
ERAL  EAKER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
last  Simday  the  Daily  Press  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  published  an  article  on  miU- 
tary  affairs  by  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker. 
This  article  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington].  It  points  out  his  knowl- 
edge, ability,  infiuence  in  the  Senate,  and 
his  deep  Interest  and  knowledge  of  the 
military  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  DaUy  Press, 
Apr.  23. 19671 

ATTACXINa   TEB    MiG'S    ON    TrXIR    OWN    BaSES 

(By  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker) 
Stuart  Symington,  Missouri's  senior  sena- 
tor, returned  from  his  third  trip  to  Vietnam 
early  this  year  convinced  that  VS.  Air  Force 
and  Naval  air  power  should  be  permitted  to 
attack  the  Russian  MIG  fighters  on  their 
bases  in  North  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  recently 
defended  present  policy  prohibiting  such  at- 
tacks, pointing  out  that  the  MIOs  do  not 
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preaently  represent  a  sufficient  menace  to 
jUBttxy  the  loss  of  Ufe  which  might  result 
from  attacking  MIQ  bases.  He  also  suggests 
that  IX  bases  In  North  Vietnam  are  made  im- 
tenable.  the  Russian  fighters  will  merely 
move  to  bases  In  China. 

On  April  3.  In  a  Senate  speech.  Symington 
said,  "On  three  trips  to  the  Par  East  In  the 
last  16  months.  I  was  briefed  on  Air  Force  and 
Naval  alrpower  by  U.S.  civilian  and  mlUtary 
leaders  at  CINCPAC  Headquarters  In  Hawaii 
and  also  In  the  Vietnam  theater.  These  offi- 
cials, along  with  many  of  us  back  in  this 
country,  believe  that  successful  air  attacks 
against  airfields  In  North  Vietnam  would  not 
only  lessen  the  North  Vietnamese  capacity 
Xor  aggression,  but  would  also  reduce  the 
number  of  lost  American  flyers."  The  sena- 
tor also  pointed  out  that  more  than  100  plloU 
he  Interviewed  In  Vietnam  believed  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  attack  the  MIGs  on 
their  bases. 

There  are  two  fimdamental  considerations 
mvolved  In  this  argument  between  Senator 
Symington  and  the  Defense  Secretary  One 
la  military  and  the  other  political. 

From  a  mUitary  point  of  view,  the  reasons 
for  destroying  the  MIGs  on  their  North  Viet- 
namese flying  fields  Include: 

a.)  The  quickest,  most  efficient  way  to  de- 
stroy an  enemy  air  force  la  to  attack  his 
planes  on  his  air  bases,  as  we  learned  In  World 
War  n  against  the  Germans.  Our  airmen 
suffer  fewer  casualties  In  these  operations 
than  In  alr-to-alr  combat. 

b.)  The  Russian  MIGs  In  North  Vietnam 
are  now  rising  to  meet  our  fighter  bombers 
forcing  them  to  release  their  bombs  and  wing 
tanks  m  order  to  combat  the  MIGs  on  equal 
terms.  Many  of  our  missions  are  thus  abort- 
ed. These  prematurely  released  bombs  also 
cause  needless  civilian  casualties  on  the 
ground.  In  many  cases  our  fighter  bombers 
now  are  bemg  accompanied  by  our  own  flght- 
CTs.  a  duplication  and  waste  of  alrpower  The 
MIGs  are  therefore  exercising  a  much  greater 
Influence  upon  the  effectiveness  of  our  air 
operations  than  is  generally  realized. 

c.)  When  Russian  MIGs  and  SAMs  attack 
our  fighter  bombers,  the  latter  are  forced  to 
low  level  where  they  can  be  hit  by  small  arms 
fire  and  anti-aircraft  weapons.  This  combl- 
nation  has  already  destroyed  more  than  600 
of  our  planes  over  North  Vietnam.  Three 
hundred  of  our  flyers  have  been  lost. 

d.)  The  presence  of  MIGs  on  flying  fields 
to  North  Vietnam  U  an  Important  morale 
factor  for  the  North  \netname8e.  If  these 
planes  were  destroyed  It  would  be  a  discour- 
aging factor  against  fxjrther  aggression. 

e.)  If  the  MIGs  were  forced  to  move  to  Chi- 
nese fields,  their  effectiveness  would  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  50  per  cent.  Their  fuel  and 
range  limitations  are  such  that  they  could 
toen  spend  less  than  half  their  present  air- 
borne time  defending  targets  In  the  Hanoi 
area. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  the  senator 
Ui  quite  right.  The  MIGs  should  be  attacked 
on  their  North  Vietnamese  bases  without  fur- 
ther delay,  as  all  experienced  mUltary  air 
leaders  agree. 

While  I  am  not  qualified  to  assess  the  po- 
litical Implications,  I  believe  that  few  men 
in  public  life  can  match  Senator  Symington's 
experience  and  qualification  In  this  area. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wiD 
the  Senator  yield? 

IVb-.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  By  coincidence.  I 
happened  to  arrive  In  the  Chamber  when 
the  dlatingulshed  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  being  so  kind.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  remarks  I  heard.  I  did  not  hear  all 
of  them. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  his 
rather  would  be  very  proud  of  the  record 
he  is  setting  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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WHAT  4-H  HAS  MEANT  TO  ME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  meeting,  along  with  my  colleague 
Senator  Metcalf.  four  nne  young  Mon- 
tanans  from  the  Big  Sky  Country  who 
are  In  Washington  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Conference.  They  are  Rod- 
ney Pribyl  of  Eden  Route,  Or«at  FaUs; 
Sharon  Swlgart  of  Searing  Route,  Glen- 
dive;  Gary  Haase  of  Bloomfleld  Route 
Glendive;  and  Ardith  Gregory  of  Forest 
Grove. 

Perhaps  only  persons  who  come  from 
rural  areas  can  know  the  immense 
amount  of  good  that  the  4-H  organiza- 
tion does.  Through  its  chapters,  it  molds 
our  rural  youth  into  good  citizens,  good 
leaders,  and  good  Americans.  Certainly 
if  the  four  young  people  whom  I  have 
mentioned  are  representative  of  4-H'ers 
everywhere.  I  can  only  hope  that  more 
groups  will  copy  the  example  being  set 
by  the  hundreds  of  4-H  clubs  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  the  participants  were 
required  to  write  short  personal  state- 
ments entlUed.  "What  4-H  Has  Meant  to 
Me."  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Mon- 
tana delegates  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  statements  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  4-H  Mkams  to  Mr 

(By  Rodney  Pribyl) 

It's  a  hungry  world  teenagers  have  to 
enter  as  adults  today.  Hungry  for  knowl- 
edge, for  purpose,  for  bright  young  men  and 
women  to  lead  It  to  the  peace  and  Justice 
It  craves.  The  4-H'erB  of  today  are  qualified 
to  lead  this  world,  and  I  believe  this  quality 
of  leadership  is  the  biggest  reward  4-H  pro- 
vides youth  of  today  and  tomorrow.  4-H  can 
best  be  explained  as  young  people  learning 
to  plan  and  work  together  under  skilled  lead- 
ership. Development  of  this  quality  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  blggeet  rewards  that  I  re- 
ceived from  4-H. 

For  me.  It  all  started  when  I  was  nine  at 
the  club  meetings.  I  learned  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  a  good  ofllcer  and  how  im- 
portant It  Is  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with  my 
fellow  members  to  get  the  Job  done  as  quickly 
and  efficiently  as  possible.  I  learned  to  use 
common  sense,  to  do  my  part  cheerfully,  and 
to  respect  my  fellow  club  members,  all  ot 
which  helped  develop  my  character.  The 
new  Ideas  I  learned,  the  Interest  I  had  In  the 
world  around  me,  and  the  Improvement  I 
learned  to  make  In  my  lUe  helped  me  to  de- 
velop my  own  Individuality. 

Prom  my  projects  I  learned  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  getting  a  Job  done,  to  Improve  my 
projects  by  the  mistakes  I  made,  and  learned 
new  methods.  I  discovered  how  Important  it 
U  to  have  a  good  leader  to  make  a  4-H  club 
successful.  His  guidance  and  the  many 
hours  he  H>ends  In  training  sessions  and 
learning  new  methods  Is  evident  In  what  he 
has  taught  and  what  hla  4-H'ere  have 
accomplished. 

My  leader  taught  me  not  only  to  make 
my  project  profitable  and  enjoyable,  but  to 
be  responsible  for  a  job  given  to  me  and  how 
to  accept  constructive  criticism.  The  mis- 
takes I  made  not  oiUy  helped  to  Improve  my 
project  but  myseU.  My  leader  not  only 
helped  me  to  make  blue  ribbon  projecu,  but 


also  tried  to  make  every  member  blue  ribbon 
Ho  always  stressed  the  Important  point  that 
If  a  member  produced  a  blue  ribbon  project 
and  wasn't  blue  ribbon  himself,  then  he 
gained  no  value  from  his  experience  Mv 
projects  have  developed  my  confidence  to 
strive  to  do  my  best. 

My  work  In  the  leadership  area  was  the 
most  rewarding.  In  my  Junior  leadership 
project  I  had  the  opportunity  to  helD 
younger  members,  and  gained  confidence 
and  Joy  In  helping  others.  I  learned  what 
some  of  the  important  qualities  of  a  leader 
are  by  the  experiences  I  had,  by  hard  work 
and  failures,  disappointments,  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful adventures.  I  found  we  are  not  a 
leader  for  our  own  good  but  for  the  better- 
ment of  others.  All  these  added  to  the  de- 
velopment of  my  becoming  a  better  citizen 
Through  partlclpaUon  In  4-H  activities 
and  events  I  was  able  to  exchange  my  ideas 
with  other  4-H'er8,  which  gave  me  a  broader 
outlook  on  life.  Judging  events  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  value  of  participa- 
tion, taught  me  good  sportsmanship,  and 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  which  1 
always  wUl  be  able  to  use. 

Demonstrations  and  speeches  were  a  big 
help  m  overcoming  my  shyness  and  I  have 
learned  to  give  my  opinion  without  hesita- 
tion. The  quality  of  being  able  to  com- 
munlcato  with  people  Is  a  great  asset  which 
will  help  me  all  of  my  life. 

4-H  has  meant  wonderful  trips  and  award* 
through  which  I  learned  to  appreciate  the 
help  and  encouragement  we  receive  from 
Friends  of  4-H.  The  trips  provided  a  great 
opportumty  to  see  new  and  Interesting 
places,  meet  people,  and  exchange  Ideas, 

My  participation  In  4-H  has  also  meant 
many  other  things.  It  has  meant  long  hours 
of  hard  work  with  my  projects,  tears,  dis- 
appointments, pushing,  prodding,  encour- 
agement from  my  parents  and  leaders,  pride, 
knowledge,  lots  of  fun,  and  many  new 
friends. 

Though  my  4-H  participation  as  a  member 
Is  about  over,  I  will  have  reached  one  of  my 
goals.  This  was  to  finance  my  college  educa- 
tion from  my  herd  of  4-H  beef  cattle.  In 
attempting  this  goal  I  have  received  much 
experience  and  knowledge  that  I  will  always 
be  able  to  use.  I  can  never  express  gratitude 
enough  to  my  parents,  leaders,  and  the 
friends  of  4-H,  for  their  generous  help  and 
encouragement. 
To  me,  4-H  Is  like  a  story  I  once  heard: 
It  seems  a  small  boy  was  In  hU  father's 
study  one  day,  and  f oimd  a  map  of  the  world. 
For  some  unknown  reason  he  suddenly  tore 
up  the  map  and  hid  It  under  a  book.  The 
act  was  soon  discovered  and  the  boy's  father 
called  the  young  boy  In  and  asked  him  the 
reason  for  tearing  up  the  map.  The  boy  had 
none,  so  the  father,  to  punish  him,  told  ^^"' 
to  go  Into  the  next  room  and  not  to  come 
out  unUl  he  had  put  the  map  together. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  came  out  with 
the  map  all  assembled,  much  to  the  father'* 
surprise.  The  father  asked  bow  he  bad  done 
It  so  fast.  He  said,  "It  was  easy,  there  was 
a  picture  of  a  boy  on  the  back.  I  Just  put 
the  boy  together." 

WeU.  the  moral  of  the  story  Is  .  ,  .  if  the 
boy  U  put  together  right  the  world  wUl  fall 
into  place.  4-H  Is  putting  young  people 
together  In  a  way  no  other  program  of  Its 
type  ever  will. 

What  4-H  Has  Miant  -ro  M« 

(By  Sharon  Swlgart) 
Four-H  has  meant  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal gain:  for  developing  and  recognizing 
myself  for  what  I  am.  Through  demonstra- 
tions, project  work  and  other  various  county, 
club,  and  Individual  activities,  4-H  has  lead 
to  a  greater  development  of  my  personality. 
Being  able  to  think,  to  plan,  and  to  reason 
on  my  own.  Being  able  to  associate,  to  work 
and  to  play  with  people  of  all  ages.    Being 
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able  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done  and  to 
have  the  Initiative  and  the  know  how  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  Most  Important,  4-H  has 
taught  me  that  It  la  better  for  one  to  take  on 
lew  tasks  and  to  do  them  weU,  than  to  try  to 
do  too  many  things  at  one  time  and  to  do  a 
mediocre  Job  of  them. 

Through  my  nine  years  of  4-H  experience, 
I  have  learned  to  live:  to  enjoy  the  little 
things,  to  help  and  to  work  with  others,  and 
to  participate  and  to  do  MY  best — not  neces- 
sarily the  best. 

What  4-H  Has  Meant  to  Mz 

(By  Gary  Haase) 
Unless  I  wrote  a  book.  I  could  not  fully 
tell  what  4-H  has  meant  to  me.  I  Imagine 
any  loyal  4-H  member  feels  this  way,  but  I 
am  sure  that  4-H  has  done  more  for  me  than 
It  has  lor  anyone  else.  It  was  the  key  to  so 
many  wonderful  opportunities  that  I  wish 
every  young  girl  or  boy  would  join  and  share 
them  with  me. 

I  have  gained  a  wealth  of  worthwhile  In- 
formation and  experience  from  my  projects 
which  win  help  me  no  matter  what  career 
I  might  choose.  During  the  past  eight  years 
I  have  carried  entomology,  electric,  beef 
rattening,  horse,  swine,  garden,  home  Im- 
provement, home  ground  beautlflcatlon, 
poultry  and  Junior  leadership.  Through 
these  I  have  gained  knowledge  in  marketing. 
selling,  maintenance,  how  to  use  what  I  have 
to  the  best  advantage,  how  to  start  all  over 
again  when  something  goes  wrong,  have  also 
acquired  many  new  skills,  how  to  keep  rec- 
ords, how  to  have  patience  with  myself  and 
younger  members,  how  to  teach  others  and 
let  others  teach  me.  have  gained  understand- 
ing by  working  with  leaders  and  extension 
agents,  and  take  pride  In  trying  to  make  the 
best  better.  During  these  eight  years  I  was 
given  the  chance  to  perform  the  duties  of 
an  office  each  year  and  learned  Parliamentary 
Procedure. 

I  have  taken  part  In  the  many  activities 
4-H  has  to  offer  such  as  county  and  state 
demonstrations,  county  and  state  livestock 
Judging,  talks  at  meetings.  Junior  leadership 
camp,  county  fair,  county  picnic  with  Its 
stunt,  song  and  banner  contests,  working  at 
the  county  4-H  foodstand.  usher  at  the 
county  dress  revue,  assisted  at  workshops, 
and  have  made  myself  available  whenever 
needed.  By  taking  part  In  these  activities. 
I  have  gained  self-confidence,  poise,  social 
status  and  a  host  of  many  wonderful  friends. 
I  have  found  that  no  matter  where  I  am  and 
I  meet  another  4-H'er,  we  have  a  mutual  In- 
terest; therefore,  4-H'ers  are  never  strangers. 

Last  but  not  least,  through  4-H  I  have 
won  many  (never-to-be-forgotten)  trips, 
swards  and  have  received  recognition  which 
I  would  never  have  gotten  If  I  wouldn't  have 
belonged  to  4-H.  I  think  4-H  can  reach  and 
do  more  good  for  all  available  and  eligible 
youth  than  any  other  organization  In  the 
world.  It  makes  no  discrimination  between 
«ce.  creed  or  color;  boy  or  girl;  rich  or  poor; 
rural  or  urban.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
♦-H  youth  are  "cream"  of  our  nation  and  I 
have  yet  to  meet  up  with  a  delinquent  who 
1«  an  acUve  4-H  member.  I  urge  everyone 
to  stand  behind  4-H  all  the  way  and  give  It 
aU  the  support  poulble  because  the  govern- 
ment of  the  future  will  be  In  our  generation's 
hands. 

What  4-H  Means  to  M* 

(By  Ardith  Gregory) 

Deep  down  inside.  I  know  4-H  has  been 
my  challenging  reason  for  Uvlng  in  the  past 
nine  years. 

This  great  reason  began  when  I  was  ten 
years  old.  Galloping  through  the  fields, 
£Wumphed  In  being  a  first-class  "tomboy." 
Then  4-H  work  started  with  people  all 
wound  and  project  work  to  complete.  I 
started  to  realize    there   was   more   to   life 


than  having  fun  with  horses  and  caring  only 
about  my  little  self. 

TTiroughout  the  following  years,  I  grew 
up  with  my  friend,  4-H.  Each  year  the 
community  fellowship  of  this  organization 
gave  me  the  fun  of  extra  activities,  the  hap- 
piness of  knowing  others  and  the  Joy  of  meet- 
ing new  Individuals.  The  4-H  system  also 
offered  goals  of  personal  success.  I  dis- 
covered the  Joy  of  putting  my  being  In  a 
Job  by  giving  It  all  I  had,  doing  my  best 
and  trying  for  perfection.  I  learned  to  dis- 
like an  average  feat  and  expect  myself  to  per- 
form above  the  median.  Thus,  4-H  gave  me 
a  valuable  Inner  drive  for  personal  goals. 

Those  people  and  projects  In  4-H  com- 
bined to  provide  me  with  a  fortress  of  crea- 
tive leadership.  Office  positions,  county  com- 
mittees, camps  and  training  held  a  mtiltl- 
tude  of  opportunities  to  lead — for  me  to 
stand  up  and  share  my  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  with  grace  and  effectiveness. 

The  4-H  system  has  also  been  elemental 
In  giving  me  understanding  and  realization. 
It  meant  a  broader  understanding  of  agn- 
cultiffe  and  industry  with  their  Interdepend- 
ence. It  meant  an  understanding  of  the 
great  Importance  of  government  and  active 
participation  for  our  country's  welfare. 

Throughout  the  nine  years,  4-H  filled  me 
with  enthusiasm — to  warm  up,  believe  In 
myself  and  get  excited.  4-H  filled  me  with 
a  tolerance  of  others  and  the  vision  to  see 
things  from  another's  point  of  view.  4-H 
alao  filled  me  with  the  goal  of  usefully  using 
knowledge. 

To  me,  4-H  gave  defeats,  like  flat  cakes, 
and  accomplishments,  such  as  sewing  260 
garments.  To  me,  4-H  gave  humility  and 
pride  and  reason  for  living — yesterday,  today 
and  tomorrow. 


WYOMING  SALUTES  U.S.  NAVY 
SEABEES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  1967  Is 
the  dual  anniversary  year  marking  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Sea- 
bees,  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps  whose  officers 
lead  the  Seabee  battalions  and  teams  In 
action. 

We,  of  Wyoming,  Just  last  month,  were 
proud  to  welcome  creation  of  a  new  Sea- 
bee  Reserve  Division,  headquartered  in 
the  city  of  Cheyenne.  The  Seabees  of 
the  Navy  earned  their  way  to  fame  and 
glory  in  the  challenging  days  of  World 
War  n.  Their  construction  accomplish- 
ments, from  the  shores  of  Europe  to  the 
farthest  islands  of  the  Pacific,  became 
legendary. 

These  "can  do"  construction  wizards, 
often  substituting  Imagination  and  in- 
genuity for  tools  and  materials,  molded 
fuel  drtuns  into  roofing,  ammunition 
boxes  into  radiators,  beer  bottles  into  in- 
sulators. It  was  the  Seabees  who  cre- 
ated the  instant  ports  and  piers,  air- 
strips and  roadways,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  support  structures  and  facili- 
ties which  advanced  the  forces  of  free- 
dom worldwide. 

In  Korea,  the  Seabees  served  again, 
providing  notable  support  in  the  Inchon 
landing. 

Today  the  Seabees  are  busy  In  Viet- 
nam, The  magnitude  of  their  work  In 
changing  and  Improving  the  communica- 
tion and  transportation  facilities  of  that 
underdeveloped  nation  will  substantially 
assist  the  Vietnamese  when,  eventually, 
peace  and  freedom  are  established  and 
economic  progress  can  advance. 


In  recognition  of  the  Seabee  silver 
25th  anniversary,  Gov.  Stanley  Hatha- 
way, of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  recently 
proclaimed  Seabee  Day  in  Wyoming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  proclamation  entered  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peoclamation 
Whereas  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Seabees  (United  States 
Naval  Construction  Battalions )  occurs  March 
6,  1967.  and 

Whereas  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Navy  Civilian  Engineer 
Corps  occurs  March  2.  1967,  and 

Whereas  ConstrucUon  Battalion  Division 
9-29  Is  to  be  commissioned  at  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Training  Center,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
March  5, 1967,  and 

Whereas  the  skill,  energy  and  gallantrv 
shown  by  the  Seabees  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  bases  for  our  armed  forces  In 
World  War  n,  Korea  and  the  present  Viet- 
namese Confilct  has  added  many  brlUlant 
pages  to  the  mlUtary  annals  of  our  Republic, 
and 

Whereas  small  teams  of  Seabees  are  ex- 
hibiting their  "can  do"  motto  by  bringing 
technical  skills  to  the  village  level  In  South- 
east Asia,  thus  exemplifying  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  is  so  vital  a  factor  In 
building  a  desire  for  freedom  in  the  popu- 
lace, and 

Whereas  to  accord  oflldal  recognition  to 
this  anniversary  seems  fitting  and  proper: 

Now,  therefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  I  do  hereby  proclaim  March  6, 
1967,  ahaU  be  observed  as  Seabee  Day  in 
Wyoming  and  I  respectfully  request  the  ap- 
propriate observance  of  the  occasion. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  be  affixed  this  first  day 
of  March,  1967. 

Stanley  Hathawat, 

Govemor, 

Attest: 

Thtia  Thomson, 
Secretary  of  State. 


ANTITRUST  IN  AN  ERA  OP 
RADICAL  CHANGE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  recent 

Supreme  Court  decisions  Increasingly 
make  Important  national  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies.  In  the  antitrust  area  the 
decisions  Indicate  a  determination  to 
control  industry  structure,  with  a  serious 
potential  effect  of  undermining  the  flexi- 
bility and  viability  of  our  economy. 

In  a  recent  conglomerate  merger  case 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  scored  the  Court  for 
failing  to  formulate  clear  guidelines  to 
direct  future  Industry  growth  and  ex- 
pansion by  merger.  These  guidelines, 
and  the  social  and  economic  values  they 
serve,  are  matters  of  national  public 
policy.  They  should  come  from  the 
branch  of  our  Government  specifically 
charged  to  determine  national  social  and 
economic  policy — the  Congress.  These 
policies  should  not  be  created  by  judges 
and  bureaucrats  imder  the  guise  of  deal- 
ing with  justiciable  controversies. 

To  stimulate  congressional  thought  on 
this  subject,  I  request  leave  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Antitrust 
in  an  Era  of  Radical  Change"  by  Max 
Ways,  which  was  orlgln&lly  published  In 
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Fortune  in  March  of  1966  and  reprinted 
in  March  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Antitbust  m  AH  Era  of  Radical  Cbaxos 
(By  Max  Ways) 
(Note. — Among  businessmen,  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  about  antitrust  enforcement 
have  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  This 
or«cIe,  however,  is  not  a  report  on  their 
complaints,  tehich  are  sometimes  superficial 
and  often  in  conflict  loith  one  another.  Nor 
is  this  another  paean  to  antitrust  law,  the 
great  American  sacred  cow.  ritually  and  un- 
critically praised  by  almost  all  parties  and 
factions.  Instead,  this  is  an  effort  to  look 
at  antitrust  afresh,  to  measure  it  against  to- 
morrow's needs.) 

Our  sacred  cow  waa  born  two-headed. 
Any  serlouB  examination  at  antitrust  must 
start  by  recognizing  that  two  distinct — In- 
deed, contrary — policies  have  existed  side  by 
side.  One  policy  has  protected  competition 
against  such  practices  as  conspiracies  be- 
tween firms  to  fix  prices  or  limit  production; 
this  side  of  antitrust,  exemplified  by  the  Ad- 
dyston  Pipe  case  of  1899  and  the  very  sim- 
ilar electrical  conspiracy  cases  of  1981,  has 
played  and  shoiild  continue  to  play  a  help- 
fiU  part  In  the  ever  Increasing  llvellneas  and 
flexlbUlty  of  the  American  market.  The 
other  antitrust  policy  has  been  fearful  of 
change;  It  has  frowned  upon  the  growth  of 
firms,  especially  by  merger;  It  has  sought  to 
preserve  the  specific  structure  of  markets  on 
the  assumption — long  since  demonstrated 
to  be  groundless — that  the  degree  of  com- 
petition Is  directly  proportionate  to  the  ntun- 
ber  of  competitors  and  Inversely  proportion- 
ate to  their  average  size:  It  has  Impaired 
the  legitimate  scope  of  freedom  of  contract 
and  Introduced  arbitrary  rigidities  Into  the 
market  through  which  we  allocate  our 
resources. 

Diulng  the  last  fifteen  years  the  second 
policy  has  beocmie  more  and  more  dominant 
In  antitrust  enforcement.  Essentially,  this 
other  head  of  antitrust  is  anticompetitive 
and  reactionary.  Instead  of  relying  upon 
the  market  to  protect  consumers  and  en- 
courage progress.  It  substitutes  the  prefer- 
ences of  public  administrators  and  Judges 
as  to  how  production  and  distribution  should 
be  organized.  By  taring  to  shield  specific 
competitors  against  the  effects  of  competitive 
Innovation,  it  tends  to  reverse — or  at  least 
to  Inhibit — that  long  line  of  social  evolution 
which  has  been  described  as  the  movement 
"from  status  to  contract." 

Because  our  economy  U  so  resilient,  the 
measurable  practical  dama^  done  by  this 
second  kind  of  antitrust  policy  has  not  been 
great — yet.     But  what  of  tomorrow? 

We  can  know  very  little  about  the  busi- 
ness specifics  of  1986  or  1996.  But  some  gen- 
eral statements  about  the  next  twenty  or 
thirty  years  can  be  made  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  confidence.  Among  them:  (1)  the 
pace  of  change,  which  broke  through  a  sort 
of  sound  barrier  around  19S0.  will  continue 
to  accelerate;  (3)  change  will  be  made  up 
of  millions  of  Innovations;  many  will  be 
based  on  scientific  discoveries  and  techno- 
logical Inventions:  there  will  also  be  signifi- 
cant Innovations  in  merchandising,  finance, 
and  corporate  st~ucture,  and  those  patterns 
of  coordination  and  decision  making  that 
we  sum  up  In  the  word  "management."  In 
short,  what  we  know  of  the  next  twenty  years 
Is  that  corporations  will  need  the  utmost 
flexibility  because  In  each  year  our  economy 
will  be  more  and  more  Involved  with  Inno- 
vation. It  Is  this  prospect  that  urgently  re- 
quires the  tJ.S.  to  abandon  the  anticompeti- 
tive side  of  antitrust. 

TKAUMATIC    ICXMOSIES 

Serious  debate  of  antltnast  policy  Is 
drowned  out  by  a  kind  of  litany.     "What 


makes  the  American  business  system  supe- 
rior to  the  British  and  all  others?"  "Antl- 
tnist."  "What  slakes  the  public  resentment 
of  big  business?"  "Antitrust."  "What  pre- 
serves us  from  direct  government  regulation 
and  maybe  even  socialism?"    "AnUtrust." 

Beneath  this  drone  of  exaggerated  and  In- 
discriminate praise.  Individual  businessmen 
do  no  more  than  mutter  sullenly— usually 
when  their  own  oxen  are  gored.  Corpora- 
tion lawyers,  prosperously  Immersed  In  the 
arcane  minutiae  of  antitrust,  fall  to  raise  a 
public  alarm  about  where  antitrust  Is  mov- 
ing. Such  protests  as  come  to  the  surface 
are  directed  against  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  day  ("Bobby"  became  an  expletive), 
or  upon  the  chief  of  the  Antitrust  Envision 
and  the  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, or  upon  one  Jurist  or  another  (Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  earned  the  post  of  head 
whipping  boy). 

But  this  thing,  as  they  used  to  say  in 
HoUywood,  Is  bigger  than  all  of  them.  The 
reactionary  side  of  antitrust  has  a  momen- 
tmn  that  Is  built  Into  court  decisions,  con- 
gressional Investigations,  and  the  cllchte 
of  public  discussion.  This  trend  has  picked 
up  speed  during  the  terms  of  such  dissimi- 
lar Presidents  as  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson.  A  White  House  'friend- 
ly to  business"  cannot  reverse  the  way  anti- 
trust has  been  going.  The  place  to  clarify 
a  fundamental  national  policy  Is  Congress. 

In  order  to  lift  discussion  out  of  the  ruck 
of  legalistic  bickering,  economist  thumb- 
sucking,  and  political  personaUUes,  FOR- 
TUNE offers  the  proposition  printed  on  one 
preceding  page.     No  doubt,  lawyers  learned 

in  these  matters  can  Improve  Its  wording 

If  they  can  spare  the  time  from  their  cllenU" 
antitrust  cases.  As  it  stands,  however,  the 
purport  of  the  proposition  Is  clear  enough: 
to  present  the  two  sides  of  antitrust  as  a 
choice. 

Much  more  Is  at  stake  than  the  level  of 
corporate  profits,  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ag- 
gregate economy,  or  its  rate  of  growth.  The 
quality  of  the  American  future  depends  on 
the  flexibility  of  the  market  framework.  If 
OUT  business  system  continues  to  be  haunted 
by  hallucinations  lingering  from  American 
capitalism's  traumatic  childhood,  we  will 
deal  cliunslly — and  perhaps  disastrously — 
with  an  era  of  radical  change. 

BXTAN,    BKANOKIS,    BIGNESS,    AND    BAONXSS 

A  glance  back  at  the  origins  of  antitrust 
may  help  clarify  the  choice  that  now  con- 
fronts the  U.S.  In  both  Its  good  and  bad  as- 
pects, antitrust  was  a  response  to  the  great 
change  that  began  In  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  good  side — the 
confidence  In  competition  and  the  resolve  to 
foster  It — was  a  brave  leap  In  the  dark  by  a 
nation  that  could  not  be  sure  of  the  direction 
In  which  modern  capitalism  would  evolve. 
The  bad  side — the  fear  of  large  business 
units,  new  methods,  new  patterns  of  trade — 
was  a  timid.  If  understandable,  clinging  to 
the  clrciimstantlal  patterns  of  an  older  Amer- 
ica. Both  elements,  side  by  side,  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  discussion  of  "the  trusts" 
that  rolled  through  the  U.S.  between  1880 
and  1917. 

Brtany  words  conspicuous  In  that  discus- 
sion— Including  "trxist,"  "monopoly,"  and 
"competition" — had  split  meanings;  anti- 
trust history  is  an  exercise  In  unscrambling 
unintentional  puns.  "Trust,"  for  example, 
meant  originally  a  quite  specific  device  by 
which  stockholders  In  competing  companies 
ended  competition  by  pooling  their  voting 
stock  In  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
But  "trust"  was  also  widely  used  to  mean 
any  large  business  corporation.  "Trusts"  in 
the  first  meaning — along  with  price- fixing 
agreements  and  other  anticompetitive  prac« 
tlces — were  regarded  by  many  lawyers  and 
businessmen  of  the  day  as  "conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade."  which  had  been  Illegal 
iinder  common  law.    A  practical   difficulty 
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was  that  the  courts  of  the  states,  which  nor- 
mally enforced  such  common-law  principles, 
could  not  readily  get  their  hands  on  thwi 
huge  new  combines;  they  leapt  across  sUto 
Unes  and  operated  a  nationwide  businew 
system.  Without  an  act  of  Congress,  federal 
courts  had  no  solid  authority  to  enforce  the 
common-law  prohibition  against  agreements 
In  restraint  of  trade.  Many  who  supported 
the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  saw  It  as  pluggUui 
a  loophole  In  the  federal-state  structure 
They  reasoned  that  In  the  new  business 
world,  as  In  the  old,  competition  would  pro- 
tect the  public  and  stimulate  progress.  The 
good  side  of  present  anUtrust  policy  Is  de- 
scended  from  this  position. 

But  their  Interpretation  of  antitrust  fell 
a  long  way  short  of  saUsfylng  that  part  of 
the  public  clamor  which  used  the  wort 
"trust"  to  mean  everything  that  was  large 
n«w,  and  different  In  business.  Theodore 
RooTOvelt  understood— perhaps  sooner  and 
better  than  anyone  else — the  political  di- 
lemma  Involved  In  the  two  usages  oi  ths 
word  "tnist."  In  1900.  as  governor,  he  told 
the  New  York  Legislature:  "Much  that  Is 
complained  about  Is  not  really  the  abuse  so 
much  as  the  Inevitable  development  of  our 
modem  Industrial  life.  We  have  moved  far 
from  the  old  simple  days  when  each  com- 
munity transacted  almost  all  its  work  for 
itself  and  relied  upon  outsiders  for  but  a 
fraction  of  the  necessaries,  and  for  not  s 
very  large  portion  even  of  the  luxuries  of 
me.  Very  many  of  the  antitrust  laws  which 
have  made  their  appearance  on  the  statute 
books  of  recent  years  have  been  almost  or 
absolutely  ineffective  because  they  have 
blinked  the  all-Important  fact  that  much 
of  what  they  thought  to  do  away  with  was 
Incidental  to  modem  industrial  conditions, 
and  could  not  t>e  eliminated  unless  we  were 
willing  to  turn  back  the  wheels  of  modem 
progress  by  also  ellmlnattng  the  forces  which 
had  brought  about  these  Industrial  condi- 
tions." As  a  politician.  T.  R.  was  respon- 
sive to  that  element  in  popular  antitrust 
feeling  which  was  simply  resentment  of 
change.  But  when  It  came  to  practical  anti- 
trust policy  he  moved  very  cautiously  be- 
cause he  believed  that  at  bottom  the  people 
wanted  progress  even  more  than  they  wanted 
"the  old  simple  days." 

THC   HIDDKN    NAIL   KEO 

The  young  Walter  Uppmann,  writing  In 
1014  and  using  the  word  "trusts  "  m  the  broad 
sense  of  modern  business  organizations,  bril- 
liantly described  popular  reaction  to  the 
change.  The  trusts,  he  said,  had  come  "Into 
the  life  of  the  simple  American  community 
as  a  tremendous  revolutionary  force,  up- 
setting custom,  changing  men's  status,  de- 
manding a  readjustment  for  which  people 
were  unready.  Of  course  there  was  antitrust 
feeling;  of  course,  there  was  blind  desire  to 
smash  them.  Men  had  been  ruined  and 
they  were  too  angry  to  think,  too  hard 
pressed  to  care  much  about  the  larger  life 
which  the  trusts  suggested."  Lippmans 
understood  that  William  Jennings  Bryan  rep- 
resented resistance  to  change.  "Bryan  .  .  . 
thought  he  was  fighting  the  plutocracy:  as  s 
matter  of  fact  he  was  fighting  something 
much  deeper  than  that;  he  was  fighting  the 
larger  scale  of  human  life  .  .  .  What  he  and 
his  people  hated  from  the  bottom  of  their 
souls  were  the  economic  conditions  which 
bad  upset  the  old  life  of  the  prairies,  made 
new  demands  upon  democracy,  introduced 
specialization  and  science,  had  destroyed 
village  loyalties,  frustrated  private  ambi- 
tions, and  created  the  Impersonal  relation- 
shlpe  of  the  modern  world." 

This  "antitrust"  state  of  mind,  which 
Llppmann  called  "conservative."  had  Uttle 
knowledge  of  or  faith  In  market  competition. 
In  the  old,  simple  life  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  goods  and  services  had  ever  passed 
through  a  competitive  market.  The  rillsg* 
blacksmith   was  a  small  businessman  who 
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tuul  a  local  monopoly.  The  village  general 
(tore  was  a  retail  conglomerate,  and  In  the 
absence  of  competition  It  could  Indulge  In 
all  kinds  of  administrative  Inefficiencies — 
e.g..  the  new  clerk's  Ignorance  that  the  pro- 
prietor kept  the  nail  keg  behind  the  plcUe 
barrel.  Louis  Brandels,  one  of  the  most  In- 
fluential voices  In  developing  the  reactionary 
dde  of  anUtrust,  never  really  believed  that, 
under  the  stimulation  of  Increasing  competi- 
tion, corporate  management  was  reducing  ad- 
ministrative Inefficiencies;  Instead,  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  a  thousand  nail  kegs  would  be 
hidden  behind  a  thoiisand  pickle  barrels. 
Brandels  Ijelleved  that  In  very  big  corpora- 
tions Inefficiencies  wotild  be  multiplied; 
therefore.  If  big  corporations  made  profits 
this  fact  could  be  explained  only  by  assxmi- 
Ing  that  the  size  of  those  companies  gave 
them  Illegitimate  "market  power"  which  In- 
sulated them  from  their  small  competlton. 

THXT  KAN  BARDKB 

This  sort  of  thinking  widened  the  spilt 
that  had  opened  between  two  meanings  of 
the  word  "monopoly."  Originally.  It  bad 
meant  an  exclusive  right,  granted  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Crown,  to  do  business  In  a  cer- 
tain commodity  In  a  defined  area.  (All  en- 
during Eiu-opean  cartels  were  to  have  this 
element  of  government  protection.)  In  the 
U.S.  of  1880-1917.  however,  monopoly  began 
to  take  on  a  very  different  meaning,  which 
1(  at  the  root  of  many  of  our  prasent  anti- 
trust difficulties.  SecUon  a  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  directed  against  "every  person  who 
shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize 
or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  to  monopolize  any  part  of 
the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states  .  .  ."  Does  "monopolize"  refer  to  a 
set  of  practices  Intended  to  erect  artificial 
walla  against  competition?  Or  does  the  stat- 
ute forbid  a  company  to  attain  In  the  course 
of  the  competitive  race  a  large  share  of  a 
Une  of  trade?  Under  the  Infiuence  of  the 
Bryan-Brandels  type  of  "conservatism."  the 
word  "monopolize"  has  tended  to  move  more 
sad  more  toward  the  latter  meaning.  Foa- 
TTHx's  proposition  Is  Intended  to  move  It 
back  toward  the  first  meaning. 

The  greatest  soxirce  of  confusion,  however, 
lay  in  the  different  applications  of  the  word 
"competlUon."  When  In  the  late  nineteenth 
century  the  U.S.  entered  a  genuine  market 
economy,  businessmen  were  not  Immune  to 
the  general  feeling  of  insecurity.  The  late 
nineteenth  century's  notorious  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade  were  efforts  to  fiee  the 
rt»lng  uncertainties  of  Intensified  competi- 
tion. These  conspiracies  all  broke  down, 
Whether  because  they  had  been  outlawed  by 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  because  of 
technological  developments. 

But  the  main  line  of  U5.  development  In 
the  twentieth  century  found  very  different 
answers  to  "the  problem  of  competition  " 
The  corporation,  with  the  principle  of  limited 
uability,  compensated  for  the  mounting  risks 
that  had  become  too  great  for  individual 
proprietors  and  unlimited  partnerships.  If 
•cceleratlng  charge  undermined  the  security 
Of  a  company,  the  company's  response  was  to 
run  faster— not  to  try  to  stop  the  change. 
u  the  new  technology  required  huge  invest- 
nient,  the  corporation's  response  was  to  grow 
^  plowing  back  profits,  attracting  new  capi- 
tal, and  by  mergers  with  other  companies. 
"  huge  technological  plants  required  spe- 
cialization, the  response  was  to  develop  pro- 
leMlonal  managers  to  coordinate  the  spe- 
a*ilstfi.  In  short,  twentieth-century  business 
evolved  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from 
tne  repressive  spirit  of  the  old  conspiracies. 
"Mtead  of  limiting  production  and  suppress- 
ing Innovation  In  order  to  raise  prices,  mod- 
em corporations  place  a  tremendous  em- 
pnasls  on  increasing  sales  volume  by  vigorous 
merchandising,  by  the  search  for  new  mar- 
Mta,  by  cutting  costs;  they  spend  billions  on 
'»»rch  and  development  to  create  new 
Pwxlucts  and  services;  they  rely  on  the  diver- 


sification of  product  lines,  rather  than  on  the 
suppression  of  Innovation,  to  defend  the 
company  against  the  Increasing  vulner- 
ability of  any  prodiict  to  competition. 

TRX   KIBE    OF   CONSTTMBR   POVITKR 

The  economy  of  1900  was  dominated  by 
trade  In  the  necessities  of  life.  A  family 
needed  food,  clothing,  fuel.  In  quantities  that 
could  not  be  produced  and  distributed  at  a 
cost  far  below  the  family's  Income.  There 
was  not  much  consumer  choice— or  "pow- 
er"— In  that  situation.  The  family  could  not 
resist  a  rise  In  the  price  of  bread  by  shifting 
Its  purchasing  to  overcoats,  even  If  the  price 
of  overcoats  was  falling.  Demand  In  all 
three  markets  was  "Inelastic."  A  monopoly 
position  In  any  one  of  them  could  by  raising 
prices  siphon  off  what  little  difference  there 
might  have  been  between  family  Income  and 
the  cost  of  subsistence. 

The  twentieth  century's  enormous  Increase 
In  productivity- and  therefore  In  real 
wages — changed  all  that.  In  the  U.S.  today 
the  basic  subsistence  requirements  of  1900 
can  be  purchased  for  leas  than  20  percent  of 
an  average  family's  Income.  We  have  raised 
our  standard  of  "necessary"  purchases  to  In- 
clude home  furnishings,  non-utlllty  clothing, 
etc.  In  this  area  of  "secondary  needs"  to- 
day's consumer  can  at  least  postpone  pur- 
chase if  he  finds  the  current  price  of  one 
"need"  less  attractive  than  another.  Above 
this,  now,  lies  a  third  level,  the  vast  domain 
of  "discretionary"  goods  and  services.  Com- 
petition In  this  area  jumps  over  the  old  mar- 
ket boundaries;  as  the  economists  say.  these 
discretionary  markets  are  subject  to  a  high 
degree  of  "cross  elasticity  of  demand."  The 
beer  competes  with  the  candy;  the  trip  to 
Miami  competes  with  the  violin  leesons  for 
Junior.  The  Increase  In  demand  elasticity — 
and  therefore  in  the  buyer's  power  to  resist 
monopoly — has  far  outstripped  any  Increase 
In  "market  power"  that  may  have  accrued  to 
large  corporations. 

Back  In  1902  an  economist,  Simon  N. 
Patten,  foresaw  that  the  power  of  the  great 
corporations  would  be  limited  by  "the  con- 
sumers' power  of  substitution."  The  chem- 
ists, among  others,  vindicated  him.  Syn- 
thetics hover  menacingly  over  Just  about 
every  raw  material  except  gold,  which  la  pro- 
tected— at  a  low  level — by  some  rather  odd 
governmental  arrangements.  Progress  has 
done  most  of  antltrust's  work  by  sharply  re- 
ducing the  chance  that  "market  power"  can 
arbitrarily  raise  prices. 

By  Ignoring  the  whole  range  of  fundamen- 
tal changes  that  have  come  over  the  U.S. 
economy  and  by  looking  only  at  the  per- 
centage shares  of  large  companies  In  nar- 
rowly defined  markets,  the  Brandels  tradition 
Insists  that  competition  has  been  decreasing. 
In  order  to  make  It  appear  that  a  given  com- 
pany has  an  Inordinately  large  share  of  a 
market,  the  government's  usual  tendency  Is 
to  define  "market"  as  narrowly  as  possible. 
If  you  assume  that  aluminum  wire  doesn't 
compete  with  copper  wire  (the  Alcoa-Rome 
Cable  case,  1964),  that  a  commercial  bank 
doesn't  compete  with  another  commercial 
bank  twenty  miles  away  (Philadelphia  Bank, 
1963),  that  a  retail  shoe  market  could  be 
arbitrarily  defined  as  any  city  of  10,000  with 
its  "Immediately  surrounding  areas"  where 
both  the  merging  companies  had  stores 
(Brown  Shoe,  1962),  then  of  course,  you  can 
prove  qiilte  a  lot  of  "concentration."  By 
setting  up  the  rules  of  proof  as  If  the  VS. 
market  today  were  as  tightly  compart- 
mentalized as  In  1890,  you  can  give  some 
color  of  truth  to  the  charge  that  U.S.  busi- 
ness has  become  oligopolistic.  Antitrust 
policy  is  still  riding  on  a  quest  to  rescue  the 
maiden.  Economic  Freedom;  but  the  girl  has 
long  since  been  liberated  by  other  hands  and 
now  has  fourteen  daughters  livelier  than 
their  mother. 

TRK  OKKAT  BCOTTKINO-PAD  CASK 

Don  Quixote  wasn't  exactly  crazy;  he  had 
Just  arranged  his  mental  life  so  that  be  oould 


see  what  be  wanted  to  see.  Sometimes  events 
In  the  actual  world  of  business  intrude 
abruptly  upon  antltrust's  La  Mancha.  The 
government  had  no  sooner  won  the  Para- 
mount Hctures  case,  after  years  of  compli- 
cated market  analysis,  than  television  came 
on  the  scene  to  prove  that  the  movie  Indus- 
try as  a  whole  was  not  exactly  Immune  from 
competition.  Within  a  few  years  television 
not  only  changed  the  structure  of  the  enter- 
tainment Industries  but  also  caused  an  up- 
heaval throughout  the  world  of  advertising. 
Television  Is  the  biggest  and  best-known 
postwar  example  of  the  effect  of  innovation 
on  the  U.S.  economy.  But  every  year  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  smaller  examples  of 
how  Innovation  can  transform  a  relatively 
stagnant  business  situation  Into  one  marked 
by  agitated  competition.  Frequently,  the 
Increased  liveliness  is  triggered  by  a  merger. 
Consider  the  great  scourlng-pad  case 
pending,  as  this  was  vmtten,  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  For  many  years  two 
medlxim-slzed  companies,  SOS.  and  Brillo, 
doing  a  nearly  equal  business,  accounted  for 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  steel-wool  pads 
sold  to  housewives  for  cleaning  pots  and 
pans.  During  this  period  the  competition 
between  Brillo  and  S.OB,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  Intense;  there  were  few  Important 
changes  In  product  design  or  In  production 
or  merchandising  methods.  At  the  end  of 
1957,  General  Foods,  which  had  not  previ- 
ously been  In  the  hoiisehold  cleanser  busi- 
ness, bought  S.O.S,  No  challenge  to  the  pur- 
chase came  from  Washington.  During  the 
next  two  years  sales  of  S.O.8.  relative  to 
Brillo  si  imaped. 

General  Poods  then  took  several  steps  to 
revive  Its  ailing  property,  steps  that  did  not 
depend  ufton  General  Foods'  vast  size  or 
market  power  but  simply  on  Its  managerial 
brains.  It  turned  the  S.O.S.  account  over 
to  a  different  advertising  agency;  then  It 
followed  the  agency's  recommendations  for 
some  changes  In  the  product  and  the  adver- 
tising pitch.  Because  investigators  found 
that  housewives  associated  the  red  soap  In 
S.O.S.  pads  with  rust,  the  soap  was  changed 
to  blue;  to  call  attention  to  the  sizable 
amount  of  soap  In  S.O.8.,  a  TV  commercial 
showed  a  soap  pad  being  whipped  Into  a  sort 
of  meringue  In  an  electric  mixer.  Brillo 
fought  back  with  a  plastic  pad  called  "Doble" 
and  a  disposable  pad  called  "Paddy."  Gen- 
eral Foods,  after  a  fumble  with  something 
called  "Handlgrips,"  countered  "Paddy"  with 
"S.O.ettes."  General  Foods'  tactics  worked. 
S.O.S.  overtook  Brillo  and  spurted  ahead, 
even  making  big  gains  In  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, where  Brillo's  share  bad  rim  as  high  as 
84  percent. 

Clearly,  competition  was  heating  up  In 
scouring  pads.  But  the  FTC  was  not  pleased. 
In  1963  It  Issued  a  complaint  charging  that 
the  six-year-old  merger  of  General  Poods  and 
S.O.S.  violated  the  Clayton  Act  because  It 
"tended  to  create  a  monopoly."  In  Its  com- 
plaint the  FTC  had  little  to  say  about  what 
was  actually  going  on  In  scouring  pads.  In- 
stead, It  stressed  the  size  of  General  Foods 
and  carried  on  about  such  matters  as  the 
company's  possession  of  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  markets  In  coconut  and  "edible  gela- 
tins (excluding  ready-to-mlx  desserts)." 
The  FTC  displayed  Its  solicitude  for  the 
status  quo  ante  by  asserting  that  the  merger 
bad  "upset  and  realigned  adversely,  and 
threatens  to  upset  and  realign  further,  the 
competitive  structure  of  the  household  steel 
wool  Industry."  This  foul  deed,  said  the  oocu- 
plalnt,  had  been  achieved  through  General 
Foods'  "economic  power,  merchandising 
prowess  and  extensive  advertising  and  pro- 
motion." S.O-S.'s  share  of  the  steel-wool 
scouring-pad  market  had  risen  from  61  per- 
cent at  the  time  of  the  merger  to  67  percent 
at  the  time  of  the  complaint.  The  FTC 
asserted  that  monopoly  weib  on  the  march. 

But  was  It?  At  the  initial  hearing  before 
the  FTC's  examiner,  evidence  showed  that 
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innovation  bad  be«n  breeding  In  anotber 
part  of  tbe  teeming  forest  of  American  busl- 
aeaa.  Scouring  pads  made  wltb  materials 
other  than  *teel  wool  were  attracting  a  rlalng 
sbare  of  tbe  bousewtfe's  money.  General 
Cable  bad  a  coiq>er  pad  called  "Cbore  Girl"; 
Kurly  Kate  Corp.  bad  a  plaetlc  pad  called 
"Flip"  and  two  copper  pads  called  "Kurly 
Kate"  and  "Kopper  Kate";  Du  Pont  was  In 
tbere  with  "Combo,"  made  of  nylon;  Col- 
gate-Palmolive had  teet-marketed  a  nylon 
pad  called  "Colgate-AJax";  General  MUla  bad 
a  plastic  pad  called  "Ocelo ":  Minnesota  Min- 
ing &  Manufacturing  was  markeUng  "Scotch- 
Brlte"  and  building  a  plant  to  make  "Res- 
cue" (both  of  nylon).  Lever  Brothers, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  American  Home  Products, 
and  a  host  of  small  firms  were  reported  con- 
sidering getting  Into  the  cleaning-pad  free- 
for-all.    Some  monopoly! 

The  FTC's  examiner  was  not  Impressed. 
He  defined  tbe  market  In  which  S.O.8.  was 
sold  as  that  for  "steel  wool  scouring  pads." 
He  cited  the  IndublUble  fact  that  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  steel-wool  pads  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  non-steel  pads.  But  do 
their  uses  differ?  The  FTC's  lawyers  say  "we 
must  conclude"  that  non-steel  pads  are  used 
only  for  cleaning  china  and  glassware,  but 
tbe  lawyers  did  not  produce  evidence  to  back 
this  up.  General  Foods  denies  that  it  is 
tbe  case.  Store  managers,  who  probably 
know  more  about  housewives  than  do  PTC 
lawyers,  mingle  steel-wool  pads  and  non- 
steel  pads  on  their  shelves.  Indicating  that 
they  think  It's  aU  one  market.  Advertising 
for  the  non-steel  pads  directly  attacks  steel 
pads  ae  out  of  date.  Prices  of  several  non- 
steel  pads  are  obviously  get  up  to  compete 
(on  a  per-tlme-used  basis)  with  steel  pads 
In  short,  against  a  mountain  of  evidence 
that  all  scouring  pads  compete  wltb  aU  other 
scouring  pads  In  an  exceedingly  Uvely  mar- 
ket, the  PTC's  lawyers  and  tbe  examiner. 
Intent  on  showing  monopolistic  concentra- 
tion, decided  that  steel  wool  stands  Im- 
pregnably  alone  In  Its  ablUty  to  clean  pots 
and  pans.  If  so  sweeping  a  claim  were 
pubUcly  made  on  behalf  of  S.O.8.  or  BrlUo. 
tbe  JTC  would  probably  crack  down  on  It 
for  deceptive  advertising. 
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ON  THx  ponrr  or  a  nkxdlz 
Many  government  briefs  and  Judicial  opin- 
ions   contain    Ingenious    economic    analysis 
and  show  an  Impressive  abUlty  to  relate  old 
legal  precedents  to  new  sets  of  facte.    Tet 
these  admirable  exercises  are  suffused  with 
unreality.     Everybody    now    laughs    at    the 
medieval  schoolmen  who  engaged  In  compli- 
cated speculation  on  how  many  angels  could 
dance  on  a  needle's  point.    The  schoolmen 
did  tills  as  mental  calisthenics;   they  were 
not  attempttng  to  regulate  a  seraphic  oli- 
gopoly.    The    PTX;,    the    Antitrust    Division 
and  the  federal  Judges,  however,  aren't  kid- 
ding. 

The  trouble  Is  that  tbe  sophisticated 
analytical  techniques  they  employ,  though 
impressive  in  a  purely  academic  sense  are 
being  hopeleariy  outstripped  by  tbe  increas- 
ing fluidity  and  complexity  of  tbe  VS.  econ- 
omy. Tbe  scourtng-pad  situation  is  about 
a«  simple  ae  modem  business  can  get;  the 
mind  reels  at  tbe  prospect  of  anUtrust'law- 
yers  and  economUte  arguing  over  whether  X's 
laaen  really  compete  wltb  Y's  masere. 

It  Is  significant  that  market-structure 
analysis  as  used  in  antitrust  cases  always  dis- 
torts tbe  facts  in  one  direction— toward  a 
simpler,  more  primitive,  more  stagnant  eco- 
nomic picture  than  the  situation  that  ac- 
tuaUy  exlats.  In  tbe  present  state  of  tbe 
science,  economic  analysis  cannot  handle 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  aU  tbe  variables 
and  contingencies  needed  for  a  sound  Ugal 
Judgment  on  changing  market  structure  in 
any  p&rUcular  "monopoly"  case.  And  the 
analysis  tends  to  ignore  tbe  element  around 
which  competition  in  fact  increasingly  cen- 
* —  -managerial  brains. 


THX     CRXATIVK     OAU 

Tbe  economist  who  beet  apprecUted  the 
central  role  of  management  In  the  modem 
economy  was  Harvard's  great  Joseph  Scbiun- 
peter.     WrlUng  In  the  1830's  and  1940's,  be 
foresaw  that  tbe  future  U.S.  economy  would 
Uve  In  a  seU-generated  "gale  of  creaUve  de- 
stmctlon."     He  beUeved  that  the  exceUence 
of  an  economy  would  and  should  be  meas- 
ured by  its  InnovaUve  capacity  rather  than 
its  size.    As  Schumpeter  used  the  term,  In- 
novaUon  did  not  mean  the  ablUty  of  science 
to  discover  new  truths  or  of  technology  to  In- 
vent  new  things.     His   "Innovation"   is   an 
economic  act  by  which  a  new  product  or  a 
new  service  or  a  new  production  or  mer- 
chandising method  is  Introduced  to  actual 
use.     One  of  management's  moot  Important 
functions  Is  calculaUng  the  relaUve  rlaks  and 
rewards   of    possible    InnovaUons.      At    any 
point  In  Ume  there  are  mllUons  of  potential 
Innovations,  many  of  them  arising  from  ad- 
vances  m   science   and   technology.     These 
compete  with  one  another  for  birth.    A  deci- 
sion to  attempt  a  certain  innovation  Is  based 
on  calculations  about  how  it  will  fare  In  com- 
petition with  other  offerings,  old  and  new 
Before  and  after  the  decision,  management 
aasembles  and  coordinates  the  work  of  scl- 
entuts    and    technicians    from    many    spe- 
cialized fields,  along  wltb  tbe  Judgments  of 
merchandisers  and  of  men  who  deal  wltb  the 
markets  for  capital.     Rivalry  between  cor- 
porations centers  on  management  teams  that 
compete  with  one  another  to  find  new  ways  of 
cutting  costs,  increasing  volume,  nvodlfylng 
old  products,  and  introducing  new  ones.  The 
general     market     "allocates    resources"     by 
awarding  different  levels  of  profits  to   the 
winners  and  losers  of  this  race. 

Given  Schumpeter's  views  about  the  deci- 
sive role  of  management.  It  is  not  stirprlsing 
that  be  expressly  foresaw  the  Importance  of 
mergers  for  American  business.  He  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  some  operations  require 
heavy  capital  Investment  under  a  unified 
management;  but  his  thought  on  mergers 
went  much  further  than  a  Justification  of 
bigness.  Schumpeter's  view  of  tbe  innovat- 
ing society  puts  the  accent  on  flexlbUlty. 
Tbe  merger  technique  Is  one  that  a  manage- 
ment can  use  to  develop  the  ablllUes  It  has, 
or  to  acquire  ablllUes  it  needs  to  take  advan- 
tage of  new  opportunities,  or  to  protect  itself 
by  product  diversification  when  the  'gale  of 
creative  destruction"  blows  hard  upon  its 
business.  In  the  innovating  society,  no  com- 
pany can  expect  to  maintain  indefinitely  a 
given  product  line  or  a  given  market  poeiUon 
or  a  given  technology  or  a  given  set  of 
marketing  methods  or  a  given  set  of  financ- 
ing arrangements. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  merger  where  pres- 
ent antitrust  policy  would  play  down  the 
socially  valuable  motives  whUe  imputing 
"monc^x)llzlng"  motives: 

Company  A  has  a  group  of  scientists  and 
engineers  who  have  developed  a  narrow  line 
of  products  in  a  specialized  field  of  elec- 
tronics. Starting  from  scratch  six  years  ago. 
company  A  has  achieved  a  profitable  volume 
of  930  million  a  year.  Its  product  line  looks 
safe  over  the  next  three  or  four  years — but 
beyond  that,  who  knows?  Its  research  and 
development  people,  stiU  fecund  with  Ideas, 
may  come  up  with  anotber  series  of  Inven- 
tions; but  this  second  series,  unlike  tbe  first, 
may  not  find  an  avidly  waiting  market.  The 
second  series  may  require  vigorous  selling,  a 
skill  that  company  A  has  not  needed  to  de- 
velop. The  second  series  may  require  financ- 
ing on  a  scale  unknown  to  the  brief  history 
of  company  A.  It  may  require  a  great  In- 
crease in  numbers  of  employees,  bringing 
problems  of  union  negotiations  of  which 
company  A  is  innocent. 

Company  B  is  also  in  electronics.  It  Is 
older  and  bigger— eay.  $350  million  a  year. 
Some  of  lu  products  compete  directly  with 
the  present  producU  of  company  A.  Cc«n- 
pany  B  has  a  vigorous  merchandising  arm 


and  a  good  reputation  In  the  markets  for 
capital.  Its  present  product  line  looks  falr^ 
safe  over  five  or  sU  years.  But  Its  R  andn 
seems  tired,  sterile.  It  decides  that  acq^J 
tlon  of  company  A  wUl  stimulate  its  researeh 
while  it  can  supply  the  broader  managerui 
deficiencies  of  company  A.  ""semi 

AnUtrust  policy,  as  now  practiced   would 
tend   to  Ignore  all   these  conslderaUons  of 
managerial  balance  and  efficiency  and  con 
centrate  upon  one  fact:  A  and  B  are  com" 
petitors    in    certain    markets;    therefore  a 
merger  between  A  and   B  is   a  hortaontu 
merger  that  would  "reduce  competltlon"- 
meanlng  only  that  It  would  reduce  the  num 
ber   of   competitors   In   a   narrowly  defined 
market.     Antitrust  policy  would  say  that  If 
company  A  needs  merchandising  and  flnanc 
ing  expertUe,   let  It  go  into  the  executive 
market  and  hire  the  men  indtvidually  ■  u  b 
needs  scientists,  let  It  do  the  same     Thu 
answer  displays  an  Ignorance  of  how  work  \t 
organized  In  this  society.    A  first-rate  R.  and 
D.  department  is  far  more  valuable  than  the 
sum  of  the  individual  skills  that  make  It  ud 
So  Is  a  first-rate  sales  department  or  a  tresa- 

^!^i\  J*"^*-  Con^Pany  A's  Inventiveness 
might  be  aborted  long  before  it  could  buUd 
man  by  man,  its  merchandising  and  financial 
Bkll  8.  And  company  B's  capacity  for  Intro- 
duclng  innovations  might  be  wasted  for  lack 
of  technological  InvenUveness. 

A  merger  of  companies  A  and  B  can  be  de- 
fended as  socially  desirable  on  grounds  of 
efficiency.  In  a  sUtlc  economy  this  desid- 
eratum might  be  over-balanced  by  the  dan- 
ger of  monopoly.  But  on  tbe  actual  line  of 
thU  economy's  movement  the  danger  that  a 
merged  A  and  B  could  garner  the  fruits  of 
monopoly  approaches  zero. 

To  point  out  the  social  value  that  may 
inhere  in  mergers  is  not  to  argue  that  all 
mergers  make  good  business  sense.  Of  the 
2.100  mergers  consummated  In  1965  quite  a 
few  may  turn  out  to  be  mistakes  There  are 
days  when  the  financial  pages  of  the  new»- 
papers  are  so  full  of  corporate  acquisitions- 
rumored,  achieved,  or  frustrated— that  It 
seems  as  if  the  urge  to  merge  was  reaching 
orgiastic  levels.  Some  top  executives,  ap- 
parently afflicted  with  corporate  satyrlaali 
charge  up  and  down  the  country,  pawing 
the  ground  and  snorting  as  they  search  for 
another  sleek  little  company  with  which  to 
mate.  Questions  inevitably  arise  as  to 
whether  these  executives'  attention  Is  ade- 
quately fixed  on  the  business  they  already 
have. 
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roBBiDDEK  murr  is  not  alwats  swxbi 
But  preventing  businessmen  from  making 
mutakes  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  If  certain  executives  be- 
come so  eager  to  show  growth  by  acquisition 
that  they  bite  off  more  than  their  manage- 
ment capacity  can  handle,  if  they  pay  more 
than  an  acquisition  is  worth,  the  market 
wlU  punish  them — as  it  has  already  punished 
some  Incautious  corporate  giants.  Indeed,  If 
the  band  of  antitrust  were  lifted  from  the 
merger  field,  some  executives  might  place 
merger  decisions  more  on  the  basis  of  sound 
business  Judgment  and  less  on  the  basis  of 
what  their  antitrust  lawyers  think  they  can 
get  away  wltb.  The  appetite  for  forbidden 
fmlt  Is  ever  careless  of  tbe  fruit's  quality. 

Anotber  artificial  stimulus  to  merger  arlae* 
out  of  the  tax  structure.  High  rates  of  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  inhibit  holders  of  com- 
mon stock  from  making  vigorous  demands  on 
corporations  for  higher  dividend  payout 
ratios.  Because  capital-gains  rates  are  lower 
than  ordinary  Income  rates,  stockholder  in- 
terest tends  to  concentrate  on  corporate 
"growth."  which  may  increase  the  market 
value  of  stock  faster  than  it  increases  divi- 
dends. Some  eager  corporate  managers  view 
acquisition  as  a  shortcut  to  "growth."  U 
this  situation  distorts  the  total  market  un- 
duly, its  remedy  lies  in  reform  of  tax  legis- 
lation rather  than  in  a  tougher  antltruit 


policy  designed  to  reduce  tbe  number  of 

mergers. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
wrong  motives  for  corporate  acquisitions  ac- 
count for  more  than  a  minor  fraction  of  the 
present  wave  of  mergers.  Essentially,  the 
merger  movement  is  a  rational  and  construc- 
tive response  by  tbe  business  community  to 
tbe  Increasing  liveliness  and  fluidity  of  the 
economy.  This  rational  effort  by  business 
to  prepare  itself  for  tomorrow's  conditions 
Is  colliding  head-on  with  a  more  and  more 
restrictive  amtlmerger  policy  that  does  not 
adequately  appreciate  the  pressure  of  change 
on  business. 

Antitrust  enforcers  are  fond  of  pointing 
out  that  of  the  2,100  mergers  In  1965  less 
than  thirty  have  been  challenged  (so  far) 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  or  the  PTC.  This 
comparison  Is  supposed  to  show  critics  that 
the  business  system  couldnt  possibly  be 
damaged  by  antimerger  policy.  That  cat 
won't  Jump.  Recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions goeo  far  In  prohibiting  specific  mergers 
that  any  potential  merger  of  two  substantial, 
healthy  companies  Is  logically  subject  to 
challenge  under  the  new  precedents.  Un- 
certainty about  whether  a  given  company — 
or  Its  competitors — will  be  permitted  to 
merge  pervades  all  councils  of  business 
strategy. 

THI    "SOCIAL    AND    MORAL"    AKGUMENT 

The  trustbuster  has  in  his  arsenal  one 
reserve  weapon  that  transcends  economics. 
When  he  falls  by  economic  analysis  to  show 
that  some  company,  escaping  the  competi- 
tive discipline,  has  damaged  the  public,  he 
can  always  shift  bis  ground  to  the  "social 
and  moral"  argument  against  bigness — an 
argument  that  goes  all  tbe  way  back  to  the 
William  Jennings  Bryan  era.  This  argu- 
ment rests  upon  one  Interpretation  of 
"equality"  as  a  social  goal.  It  prefers  a 
society  of  many  small  producers  because  it 
fears  "the  concentration  of  political  or  social 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men." 

In  antitrust  law  tbe  classic  expression  of 
this  fear  of  bigness  is  a  passage  In  Judge 
Learned  Hand's  opinion  In  tbe  Alcoa  case. 
He  brushed  aside  as  Irrelevant  Alcoa's  at- 
tempt to  show  that  It  bad  not  acted  as  If 
it  were  a  monopoly,  that  it  had  not  engaged 
In  "predatory  practices"  or  gouged  the  pub- 
lic. Moving  to  tbe  "higher"  ground.  Judge 
Hand  said:  "Congress  .  .  .  did  not  con- 
done 'good  trusts'  and  condemn  'bad'  ones; 
it  forbade  all.  Moreover.  In  doing  so  it  was 
not  necessarily  actuated  by  economic  mo- 
tives alone.  It  is  possible,  because  of  its  in- 
direct social  or  moral  effect,  to  prefer  a 
system  of  small  producers,  each  dependent 
for  his  success  upon  his  own  skUl  and  char- 
acter, to  one  in  which  the  great  naass  of  those 
engaged  must  accept  tbe  dlrecUon  of  a 
few." 

This  quotation  encapsulates  fundamental 
mistakes  about  the  nature  of  the  modem 
corporation.  It  assumes  that  today's  busi- 
ness unit  Is  simply  a  magnification  of  tlie 
village  general  store,  where  tbe  proprietor 
"directed"  bis  obedient  clerk;  this  way  of 
looking  at  modern  business  inevitably  re- 
sults In  a  picture  of  concentrated  power. 

But  the  regimentation  and  loss  of  freedom 
that  Hand  feared  Is  not  a  characteristic  of 
large-scale  business.  The  actual  development 
of  the  modern  corporation  disperses  power  to 
many  Individuals  within  a  unified  decision- 
making structure.  The  head  of  a  modern  cor- 
poration Is  hedged  about  with  new  limita- 
tions upon  his  power.  He  is  rarely,  for  in- 
stance. In  any  significant  seiue  the  owner 
of  the  business.  The  rise  of  professional 
management,  distinct  from  the  shareholders 
but  answerable  to  them,  has  created  a  funda- 
mental check-and-balance  situation  un- 
known to  early  capitalism  and  to  the  old  law 
of  private  property.  A  more  recent  and 
equally  Important  trend  has  been  the  dis- 
persal of  power  within  management.  In  a 
complex  modern  organization  a  subordinate 


is  not  tbe  "agent"  of  bis  boes.  Managers 
far  below  the  top  level  of  a  large  contem- 
porary corporation  have  power  that  inheres 
in  their  skills,  rather  than  In  the  delegation 
of  a  superior.  They  are  not  so  much  "di- 
rected" as  given  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate,  to  decide,  and  to  coordi- 
nate activities  that  a  chief  executive  officer 
would  be  quite  helpless  in  handling.  More 
and  more  work  that  Is  entirely  "directed" 
from  above  Is  pterformed  by  machines  and 
computers.  Millions  of  little  managers  with- 
in large  modern  corporations  have  more  ac- 
tual scope  for  individual  choice  and  decision 
than  the  "Independent"  small  farmers,  arti- 
sans, and  small  tradesmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century  bad. 

The  U.S.  public,  which  may  be  more  in 
touch  with  reality  than  antitrust  lawyers, 
seems  to  sense  that  business  power  Is  not 
being  concentrated  "in  the  bands  of  a  few 
men."  Once  upon  a  time  every  banker  and 
bootblack  knew  the  names  of  Vanderbllt. 
Rockefeller.  Morgan,  Harrlman,  Camegle.  He 
knew  wbat  business  each  was  in  and  what 
kind  of  man  each  was.  These  men  were 
giants  in  the  land  and  their  tremendous 
concentration  of  economic  power  carried  with 
it  a  threat  of  inordinate  political  and  social 
Influence.  But  the  man  In  the  street  today 
Is  not  likely  to  know  the  names  of  Frederic 
G.  Donner,  Michael  L.  Haider,  Fred  J.  Borch. 
Albert  L.  Nickerson.  and  Donald  J.  Russell, 
who  are  tbe  chief  executive  officers  of  com- 
panies doing  an  annual  business  In  excess  of 
•40  billion — a  sum  that  makes  the  sales  of 
the  old  Standard  Oil  Trxiet  look  like  a  hot- 
dog  stand.  If  your  barber  can  identify  the 
companies  headed  by  the  names  above,  he 
should  stop  cutting  hair  and  cc«ne  write  a 
gossip  column  for  Fortune. 

WHAT    THE    PROPOSITION    MEANS 

Because  opportunity  is  expanding  and 
power  is  more  and  more  widely  distributed 
In  this  economy.  Fortune's  proposition  for 
a  new  antitrust  policy  would  end  the  effort 
to  crawl  back  into  the  past.  It  would  not 
allow  courts  to  infer  an  offense  against  com- 
petition from  size  or  market  share  or  to  as- 
sume, even  In  horizontal  mergers,  that  a  "re- 
straint of  trade"  had  occurred  because  the 
number  of  competitors  had  decreased  and 
their  average  size  Increased. 

The  proposition  would  also  mean  that  in 
vertical  mergers — i.e..  those  that  Involve  a 
supplier  and  a  customer — the  government 
could  not  longer  void  the  acquisition  on  the 
ground  used,  for  Instance,  in  the  case  of  Con- 
solidated Foods'  merger  with  Gentry  Inc..  a 
processor  of  dehydrated  garlic,  onions,  and 
capsicum.  The  Supreme  Court  dissolved  the 
merger  because  It  was  concerned  that  Con- 
solidated might  discriminate  in  favor  of  a 
supplier  that  bought  Its  garUc,  onions,  and 
capsicum  from  Gentry,  If  evidence  showed 
such  a  danger  to  be  real,  a  court.  Instead  of 
dissolving  the  merger,  should  issue  an  Injunc- 
tion forbidding  the  merged  companies  from 
unfair  discrimination.  The  court's  action 
should  be  aimed  at  Illegal  acts,  not  at  a  cor- 
porate structure. 

As  for  conglomerate  mergers,  public  pol- 
icy ought  to  welcome  them.  The  trend  to 
conglomerates  allows  corporate  capital  or 
managerial  skill  to  be  applied  In  new  mar- 
kets that  might  otherwise  languish  for  lack 
of  these  ingredients. 

On  similar  grounds.  Joint  ventures,  where 
two  or  more  companies  form  a  third,  should 
be  welcomed.  In  the  Penn-Olln  Joint-ven- 
ture case  the  Supreme  Court,  intent  on  In- 
creasing the  number  of  comjietltors,  specu- 
lated that  each  of  the  parent  companies 
might  have  entered  the  market  (chemical 
salt  in  the  southeastern  U.S.)  if  they  bad 
not  combined.  The  two  companies  might 
have  had  sound  managerial  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring Joint  venture — reasons  that  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Co\irt  are  not  qualified 
to  assess  and  which  they  should  not  be 
made  responsible  for  assessing. 


We  cannot  know  that  tbe  future  requires 
big  corporations,  any  more  than  we  can 
know  it  will  be  best  served  by  small  ones. 
We  can  know  that  the  future  requires  inno- 
vation and  flexibility  and  that  tbe  market. 
Including  the  merger  market,  provides  a  bet- 
ter framework  for  them  than  central  gov- 
ernment planning  would.  We  have  three 
choices:  we  can  substitute  planning  for  the 
competitive  market;  we  can  keep  the  mar- 
ket, while  distorting  its  action  by  govern- 
ment Intervention  on  tbe  false  premise  that 
tbe  vigor  of  competition  is  determined  by 
the  number  and  size  of  competitors;  or  we 
can  recognize  that  we  are  moving,  year  by 
year.  Into  a  more  truly  competitive  and  more 
Innovative  society  In  which  we  vrtll  not  need 
and  cannot  afford  tbe  restrictive  side  of  anti- 
trust. 

HOW   TO   GET   Em   or  -HTPOCRIBT 

Tbe  real  "social  and  moral"  danger  to  this 
society  is  that  we  will  continue  to  pursue 
our  present  line  of  economic  development 
while  keeping  alive  in  antitrust  policy  a  set 
of  Ideals,  derived  from  tbe  Bryan-Brandeis 
form  of  conservatlvlsm,  which  denigrate  the 
business  system  we  have.  If  these  Ideals 
were  valid.  If  we  could  have  Indejiendence 
and  freedom  only  with  small  business  units, 
then  we  ought  to  scrap  our  present  system 
and  Intentionally  sacrifice  some  part  of  our 
material  prosperity  for  social,  political,  and 
moral  Ideals.  When  we  do  not  do  so,  mil- 
lions of  Americans — conspicuously-  Including 
college  students  and  their  professors — accuse 
the  society  of  hypocrisy. 

There  is  indeed  a  gap  between  what  we 
do  and  wbat  we  say — through  antitrust — 
that  we  believe.  But  this  is  because  the 
ideals  are  too  firmly  anchored  in  the  particu- 
lar experience  of  a  p«ist  society.  Every  year 
the  business  system  cries  out  more  loudly 
for  men  of  Independence  and  character  to 
take  on  the  massive  new  burdens  of  deci- 
sion making  In  an  innovating  society.  As 
we  enter  a  period  of  accelerating  change  we 
will  have  social  and  moral  problems  grave 
enough  without  carrying  on  our  backs  the 
trauma  of  1880-1917. 


COUNTRY    EDITOR    TALKS    ABOUT 
REA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  that  tiny  group  of  smalltown 
editors  who  regularly  turn  out  papers 
that  are  one  of  the  glories  of  American 
Journalism  is  H.  M.  Baggarly,  editor  of 
the  Tulla  Herald.  In  one  of  his  recent 
"Country  Editor"  columns,  Mr.  Baggarly 
talks  about  the  rural  electriflcation  pro- 
gram, about  what  it  means  to  rural 
America,  and  about  the  problems  it  faces 
In  preparing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  "Coimtry  Editor"  col- 
lunn  of  April  20,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRO, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tulla  (Tex.)  Herald. 

Apr.  20,  19671 

The   Cottntrt  Edttor 

(By  H.  M.  Baggarly) 

This  was  the  second  year  for  tis  to  be  a 
guest  at  tbe  annual  Congressional  Dinner 
sponsored  by  the  electric  cooperatives.  We 
made  the  Washington  trip  wltb  Lyle  Robin- 
son of  Tulla. 

Each  year  we  become  more  convinced  of 
tbe  contribution  electric  cooperatives  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  to  rural 
America  .  .  .  areas  refused  service  by  tbe 
"investor  owned"  companies  which  will 
gladly  serve  concentrated  highly  profitable 
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population  areas,  but  ju«t  arant  Interested 
In  serving  the  less  profitable  ones.  Tbey 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple .  .  .  only  a  high  rate  of  retxim.  They 
are  concerned  only  in  cold  statistics  .  .  . 
never  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

If  a  financial  plum  develops  In  a  rural 
area,  such  as  a  nattiral  gas  booster  station  or 
our  own  Mackenzie  water  project,  the  other 
sources  of  power  will  paraUel  cooperative 
lines  for  miles  In  order  to  snatch  the  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  depriving  the  coopera- 
tive of  a  profitable  account  to  average  In  with 
the  many  unprofitable  customers  they  are 
boimd  by  law  to  serve. 

This  Isnt  right.  It's  a  shabby  way  to  treat 
an  institution  that  means  as  much  to  the 
urban  areas.  Consider  our  own  local  electric 
cooperative,  for  example.  Consider  its  con- 
tribution to  local  taxing  agencies — 938,011.20 
last  year  to  the  area  it  serves — its  local  pay- 
roll— 40  employees,  its  creation  of  a  demand 
for  electrical  appliances.  Its  contribution  to 
every  worthy  community  cause.  Its  wllllng- 
nees  to  assist  with  Ughtlng  problems  en- 
countered by  Little  League,  airport  projects 
and  Christmas  lighting  projects. 

Such  a  concern  deserves  something  better 
than  to  be  treated  like  a  stepchild. 

[One  knowledgeable  Congressman]  .  .  . 
said  that  half  the  members  of  Congress  think 
electric  cooperatives  are  owned  and  cH>erated 
by  the  government,  completely  unaware  that 
they  are  private  enterprise  Just  like  the  "in- 
vestor owned"  companies  except  that  they 
can  borrow  money  from  the  government  and 
at  a  rate  below  the  commercial  rate  as  com- 
pensation for  their  obligation  to  serve  all 
ciistomers  within  their  territory  regardless 
of  how  far  apart  they  may  be.  (And  don't 
forget  that  private  companies  were  offered 
REA  loans  back  In  the  late  19308  with  which 
to  serve  the  rural  people  and  they  turned 
these  funds  down  flat  ...  so  cooperatives 
were  the  only  alternative.) 

Since  Congress  is  not  providing  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  co- 
operatives (the  demand  for  rural  electricity 
Is  doubling  every  7-10  years)  the  coopera- 
tives want  their  own  bank  like  the  federal 
land  bank,  so  that  they  can  pool  their  credit 
and  borrow  money  at  rates  similar  to  those 
charged  by  the  federal  land  bank. 

Enabling  legislation  by  Congress  is  needed. 
Private  power,  of  course,  is  fighting  the  pro- 
posal, spreading  its  rumors  and  inacctirate 
information  for  which  it  is  noted.  Coopera- 
tives in  more  proeperoxis  areas  of  service 
would  borrow  money  at  the  higher  rates. 
The  least  profitable  ones  would  have  first 
chance  at  the  lower  Interest-yielding  but 
Inadequate  in  volume  REA  funds  without 
which  the  less  prosperous  cooperatives  could 
not  survive. 


accorded  members  of  the  clergy  and  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  This  recommen- 
dation is  based,  not  only  on  our  conviction 
that  no  class  of  citizens  should,  as  such,  be 
excluded  from  the  prlvUeges  of  citizenship 
or  excused  from  its  obligations,  but  also  on 
our  realization  that  there  U  a  pecuUar  In- 
appropriateness  in  the  enjoyment  by  minis- 
ters as  a  class  of  any  special  immimity  from 
the  painful  choices,  the  etressee,  and  the 
sufferings,  which  their  feUow-cltlzens,  In- 
cluding the  members  of  their  own  congrega- 
tions, must  face  and  bear.  As  for  the  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  we  beUeve  they 
win  later  be  better  prepared  to  serve  their 
generation  If  they  have  stood  shoiUder  to 
shoulder  with  their  fellows  in  this,  as  In 
other,  respects.  We  are  glad  that  many 
bodies  of  theological  students.  Including  our 
own,  are  making  thu  same  appeal  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  present  *-D  classifica- 
tion. 

We  iirge  that  theological  and  pre-theologl- 
cal  students  be  dealt  with,  under  the  law,  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  other  comparable 
students,  and  that  ministers  be  treated  In 
accordance  with  the  same  general  principles 
as  govern  the  deferring  or  calling  of  mem- 
bers of  other  trades  and  professions. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  statement 
to  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Tnistees  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Southwest,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools,  the  Chairmen  oT  the  Congressional 
Committees  responsible  for  the  writing  of 
the  new  Selective  Service  Act.  and  the  several 
representaUves  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  Con- 
gress. 

NeUe  V.  Bellamy.  Lawrence  L.  Brown. 
Frederick  L.  Chenery.  Arnold  W.  Heam, 
Raeburne  S.  Heimbeck,  John  C.  Hurd, 
R.  Francis  Johnson,  John  Knox,  Fred- 
erick A.  Pope,  Jr.,  Prank  E.  Sugeno 
Ruel  W.  Tyson,  Richard  P.  Woods' 
membere  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Southwest. 


April  26,  1967 


ELIMINATION  OP  DRAFT  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  MINISTERS  OP  THE 
GOSPEL  AND  STUDENTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Southwest,  at  Austin,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statemznt  bt  thx  Mxmbkss  or  thx  Fac- 
ulty or  THX  Episcopal  Thxolooical  Semi- 

KAKT    or    THX    SOTJTHWBST    B*    AUSTIN,    TxX. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  Selective 
Service  Law  is  shortly  to  be  enacted  and  that 
changes  in  the  old  Act  are  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress,  we  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Southwest,  In  Austin,  Texas,  wish,  severally 
and  together,  to  record  our  urgent  desire  and 
strong  recommendation  that  the  new  Law 
eliminate  the  special  exemptions  previously 


DISTRICT  OP   COLUMBIA'S  ACCEL- 
ERATING CRIME  RATE 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr 
President,     once     again     Washington's 
crime  statistics  have  reached  a  new  peak. 
A  report  from  Police  Chief  John  B. 
Layton,  concerning  the  Crime  Index  Of- 
fenses in  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  reads  as  follows: 
Crime  in  thb  District  or  Columbia, 
March  1967 
During  March  1967,  a  total  of  3,280  Crime 
Index  Offenses  were  reported  in  the  District, 
an  Increase  of  1,108  offenses  or  61.0%  from 
March  1968. 

During  the  month  increases  occurred  in 
the  classifications  of  Homicide,  up  4  offenses 
or  28.6%;  Rape,  up  7  offenses  or  87.6  T: ;  Rob- 
bery, up  214  offenses  or  86.9%:  Aggravated 
Assault,  up  3  offenses  or  1.2%;  Housebreak- 
ing, up  559  offenses  or  72.0%;  Larceny  ($60 


and  over),  up  126  offenses  or  29.6%-  Auto 
Theft,  up  196  offenses  or  42.6  % .  ' 

The  Increases  for  this  month  brought  the 
trend  of  Crime  Index  Offenses  (total  offensM 
for  the  past  twelve  months)  to  31,876  an  in 
crease  of  6,762  offenses  or  26.9%  from  the 
trend  of  March  1966,  and  an  Increase  of 
228.0%  from  the  low  point  of  AprU  1957 

Clearance  of  Crime  Index  Offenses  for  the 
twelve  month  period  ending  with  March  1967 
were  down  to  26.0%  as  compared  with  28J% 
for  the  twelve  month  period  endine  with 
Maroh  1966.  " 

The  March  report  on  crimes  commit- 
ted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  "reflects 
the  largest  single  monthly  increase  ever 
recorded  here,"  according  to  a  news 
story,  entitled  "Washington's  March 
Crime  Rate  Was  51  Percent  Higher  Than 
Last  Year's,"  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  22, 1967. 

The  Post  article  continued  by  point- 
ing out  that  this  Increase  occurred 
In  a  month  which  reflected  the  Inau- 
guration of  beefed-up  street  patrols  and 
their  depressing  effects  on  the  crime 
statistics. 

One  can  only  wonder  how  great  the 
crime  incidence  might  otherwise  have 
been  because,  despite  the  increased  crime 
prevention  efforts,  no  single  crime  cate- 
gory showed  a  decreEise. 

On  April  22,  also,  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  area  newspBper 
readers  the  facts  of  this  increase  in  crime 
In  the  district  In  an  article  entitled 
"Crime  Rises  51  Percent  Over  March 
1966."  Radio  and  television  gave  added 
emphasis  to  this  alarming  spiral  of  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 

Surely  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
area  can  be  expected  to  ask  themselves, 
"Where  will  it  end?  Is  law  enforcement 
being  rendered  totally  Impotent?"  when 
they  are  recurrently  faced  with  such 
crime  reports. 

These  are  Indeed  shocking  statistics 
published  as  yet  another  of  the  monthly 
reports  which  for  years  have  Indicated  a 
continuing  climb  in  lawlessness  in 
Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
crime  Index  report  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  March  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  newspaper  articles 
com-nentlng  on  the  crime  increase  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  crime 
report  and  the  newspaper  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  m 
follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Metropolitan  Police  Department— Crime  index  offenses,  March  1967 


Claasiflcation 

March 

Change 

Cnmulativetodate 

Percent 
change 

Total,  \t 
monttu 
ending 

1008 

1987 

Amoant 

Percent 

Ftecal 
year  1980 

Fiscal 
year  1967 

March 
1967 

Criminal  bomldde 
Rape 

14 
8 
249 
241 
778 
426 
488 

18 

IS 

463 

244 

1.336 

852 

ass 

+4 
+7 
+214 
+3 
+689 
+128 
+196 

+28.6 
+87.6 
+88.9 
+1.2 
+72.0 
+29.8 
+42.8 

120 
110 
2,227 
1,907 
7.117 
3.664 
8,871 

113 

107 
3,870 
2,446 
9,368 
4.409 
6,671 

-5.8 
-2.7 
+60.3 
+22.4 
+31.6 
+24.1 
+46.5 

144 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary 

Larceny  ($80  and  over) 

Autotheft : ; 

14S 

4.2* 
3,278 
11.462 
5.W6 
7,012 

Total 

2,172 

8,280     -t-i,ioe 

+81.0 

18,908 

26.673  1       +35.1 

31.875 
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Pnoinct 

March 

Change 

1086 

1067 

Amount 

Percent 

1  

149 

268 

216 

81 

ISS 

108 

42 

66 

278 

222 

810 

291 

44 

222 

171 
50 

+78 
■M4 

4-17 

+49.0 
+14  6 
+36.3 
+41.0 
+64.4 
+88.8 
+41X8 
+47.0 
+48.6 

I 

1 

4 

1 

1 

T 

1 

07            +81 
413           -I-1IU 

1 

Precinct 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Harbor. 


Totd 


March 


1988 


198 
221 
128 
338 
114 


2.172 


1087 


338 
488 

154 

802 

222 

1 


Change 


Amount 


+143 

+216 

+26 

+76 

+108 

+1 


8,280 


+1,108 


Percent 


+74.1 
+07.3 
+2a8 
+33.6 
+04.7 


+6L0 


Metropolitan  Police  Department— 

Crtm«  index  offenses  reported,  March  1967 

Prednct 

Total 

Criminal 
homicide 

Rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated 
anault 

House- 
breaking 

Larceny 

(850  and 

over) 

Auto 
theft 

1 

222 

310 

301 

44 

222 

171 

59 

97 

413 

338 

436 

154 

3oe 

232 
1 

33 
48 

31 

2 

41 

18 

3 

8 

07 

63 

47 

19 

41 

42 

8 

43 

8 

39 
124 
106 

14 
103 

78 

32 

46 
174 
156 
184 

74 
127 

78 
1 

108 
81 

122 
7 
16 
17 
15 
26 
34 
33 
48 
19 
43 
15 

J 

4 
'-1 

36 

3 

42 

34 

s     

1 
1 

1                        ~ 

2 
2 
2 

16 

16 

1 

3 

29 

42 

26 

8 

35 

12 

21 

t 

47 

7 

43 

8 

g 

1 
2 
3 

1 
6 

1 

10 

10 

76 

11 

49 

12. , 

126 

U 

31 

14 

49 

Stibot 

72 

Total 

3,380 

18 

15 

463 

244 

1,336 

552 

653 

'  This  homicide  reported  for  No.  3  Precinct  for  previous  month;  reported  unfounded  during  this  month. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.O.i  Post, 
Apr.  22,  1967] 
Washdjoton'b   Mabch   CaniK  Ra!r  Was 

PZRCXNT  HlOHXB  THAN  LAST  TtXUL'ti 

Washington  crime  statistics  for  last  month 
reflected  the  largest  single  monthly  Increase 
ever  recorded  here.  But  the  61  per  cent  rise 
over  March,  1966  figures  was  tempered  some- 
what by  a  note  that  the  previous  March  had 
produced  one  of  three  low  spots  la  the  local 
crime  graph. 

Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton's  March  re- 
port released  yesterday  showed  a  total  of 
3280  crime  Index  offenses  reported  last 
month.  That  compared  with  2173  reported 
m  March  of  last  year— a  month-^hlch  re- 
flected the  InauguraUon  of  beefed-xip  street 
patrols  and  their  depressing  effects  on  the 
crime  statistics. 

Although  the  biggest  percentage  rise  In 
the  seven  categories  of  serious  crime  oc- 
curred In  the  rape  reports  (16  last  March 
•gainst  only  8  In  March,  1966)  robberies  were 
leas  than  two  percentage  points  behind  with 
»n  Increase  of  86.9  per  cent.  There  were  463 
or  ttiem  reported  against  the  249  recorded 
u>  1966. 

No  category  showed  a  decrease,  although 
»mavated  assaults  were  up  only  1.2  per  cent 
"th  244  of  them  reported  last  month 
»«ainst  241  the  previous  March,  the  report 
showed. 

Burglaries  registered  a  72 
Md  auto  thefts  continued 
wend  with  a  42.6  Increase. 

Biggest  Increase  in  total  crime  among  the 
precincts  was  registered  by  the  11th  which 
Mowed  an  increase  of  216  or  97.3  per  cent 
over  the  previous  March. 

»«*»CH  cum  moKx  »or  WASRXiroroif 
J^lowlng  Is  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton's 
™P0rt  Of  the  Incidence  of  crime  Index  of- 
««"  m  Washington  last  month,  as  com- 
I*wd  with  March,  1966: 


Type  of  crime 

1066 

1987 

Percent 
change 

Homicide 

14 
8 
240 
241 
776 
426 
488 

18 
15 
468 
244 
1,335 
552 
853 

+28.6 
+87.5 
+85.9 
+L2 
+72.0 
+29.6 
+42.6 

Rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Auto  theft 

Tntal 

2,vn 

8.380 

+61.0 

per  cent  rise 
their    upward 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  22, 
1967] 

Cum  Risks  61  Pxbckmt  Ovxs  March  1966 

Serious  crime  In  the  District  rose  61  per- 
cent In  March  over  the  same  month  a  year 
ago,  the  highest  monthly  Increase  since  the 
mounting  trend  began  In  1957. 

The  sharpest  rises  were  In  robberies,  up 
86.9  percent  to  463;  rapes,  up  87.6  percent 
to  15;  and  housebreaking,  up  72  percent  to 
1,336. 

The  March  crime  jump  was  much  greater 
than  the  Increases  in  January  and  February, 
which   averaged  about  32  percent. 

Crimes  committed  over  the  last  12-month 
period  rose  to  31,876  with  the  March  figures 
and  represented  a  223  percent  surge  from  the 
low  point  In  April  1957. 

While  crime  Increased,  the  number  of 
serious  casee  cleared  during  the  12-month 
period  ending  In  March  was  down  to  26  per- 
cent, compared  with  28.2  percent  for  the 
same  period  ending  March  a  year  ago. 

The  total  number  of  serious  crimes  (Crime 
Index  OflTenses  which  exclude  larceny  under 
$50.  negligent  homicide  and  statutory  rape) 
was  3,280  for  March. 

All  other  categories  In  the  crime  Index  In- 
creased: homicide,  up  28.6  percent  to  18; 
aggravated  assault,  up  1.2  percent  to  244; 
larceny  up  29.6  percent  to  552;  and  auto 
theft,  up  42.6  percent  to  6S8. 


NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Marquis  Childs  for  the  Im- 
portant contribution  he  has  made  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers.  I  refer  to  his  column  in 
support  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  which  points  out  by 
using  the  wise  words  of  John  Adams,  one 
of  our  Nation's  founders,  that  war  and 
politics  are  not  the  end  of  a  society.  In- 
deed, as  Mr.  Childs  points  out.  Adams 
would  have  found  incomprehensible  the 
present  dispute  over  support  of  the  hu- 
manities by  the  Government. 

There  is  no  reason,  why  an  area  so 
vitally  important  as  the  humanities 
should  be  suspect.  But  in  some  quarters 
it  obviously  is.  Scientific  research,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  freely  supported  by 
the  same  people;  a  condition  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  serious  gap  between  our 
scientific  knowledge  and  our  understand- 
ing of  what  this  new-found  knowledge 
means  to  us  as  a  people  and  to  mankind 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Childs'  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Narrow  Battlkfield  or  Arts  and  lamas 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
"I  must  study  politics  and  war  that  my 
sons  may  have  liberty  to  study  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  My  sons  ought  to  study 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  geography, 
natural  history  and  naval  architecture,  nav- 
igation, commerce  and  agriculture.  In  order 
to  give  their  children  a  right  to  study  paint- 
ing, poetry,  mxislc,  architecture  .  .  ." 

Those  were  the  words  of  that  stout-hearted 
Pounding  Father,  John  Adams,  who  like  all 
the  Adams  tribe  looked  piercingly  into  the 
future  of  the  land  he  loved.  They  were  the 
keynote  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Humanities  sponsored  by  three  learned 
societies  and  made  up  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars, educators  and  public  leaders. 

The  report  recommended  creation  of  a 
foundation  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  advancement  of  the  humanities. 
This  was  established  as  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  H'omanittes.  An  educator  with 
an  outstanding  record  and  a  droll  sense  of 
humor,  Barnaby  Keeney,  former  President  of 
Brown  tJnlverslty,  was  named  chairman.  At 
62,  Keeney  put  aside  his  career  to  come  to 
Washington.  He  Is  now  embattled  in  a 
dispute  which  he  finds  It  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  broad  objectives  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  a  dispute  that  John  Adams  would 
have  found  utterly  incomprehensible.  Adams 
was  saying  that  war  and  politics  are  not  the 
end  of  a  society.  He  was  looking  ahead  to 
the  time  when  the  Infant  RepubUc  should 
have  so  set  Its  course  that  the  third  genera- 
tion would  have  the  opportunity  to  release 
the  highest  creative  talents  In  poetry  the 
arts,  music. 

A  House  committee  has  just  cut  the  re- 
quested $5  million  for  the  humanities  to  $3 
million.  One  reason  Is  economy,  the  mount- 
ing cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  behind 
the  economy  talk  is  a  motive  that  would 
baffle  John  Adams  and  the  other  thoughtful 
deeply  committed  men  who  foimded  this 
Nation. 

It  Is  a  suspicion  of  government  Itself  and, 
above  aU,  distrust  of  goverimient  In  any  In- 
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Tolvement  In  the  arta  or  letters.  A  Republi- 
can Congreesman  from  the  OsarkB.  Dr.  Dur- 
ward  O.  Hall,  fastened  on  one  ot  69  recant 
grants  by  the  humanities  endowment  as.  In 
his  expression,  an  "eye-grabber"  to  "teach 
the  public  how  their  money  Is  running 
through  the  Angers  of  Congress."  The  eye- 
grabber,  and  Hall  would  have  found  another 
If  this  had  not  serred  hla  purpose,  was  a 
grant  to  compile  a  history  of  comic  strips. 
Lest  this  not  be  eye-grabbing  enough  In  It- 
self. Hall  announced  that  the  art  teacher 
at  the  University  of  CaUfomla,  David  W. 
Kunzle.  was  not  an  American  citizen.  And 
to  cap  It  all,  Kunele  had  criticized  the  United 
States'  conduct  of  the  war. 

Those  laboring  to  make  a  modest  start 
at  fxirthering  the  humanities  with  a  small 
amount  of  Federal  patronage  see  this  as 
yahoolsm.  It  reflects  a  primitive  convic- 
tion that  the  arts  and  letters  are  themselves 
8usi)ect.  a  kind  of  slsslfled  diversion  that 
may  be  all  right  for  women's  clubs.  And 
John  Adams,  the  scholar-ftatrtot,  would  have 
found  this  most  dlfflcTilt  of  all  to  compre- 
hend. 

Both  the  himianltles  endowment  and  a 
similar  endowment  for  the  arts,  headed  by 
Roger  Stevens,  are  patterned  after  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Even  for  the 
most  Busplcloiu  Congressmen,  science  Is  re- 
spectable. That  Is  one  reason  for  the  Im- 
balance with  scientific  research  getting  fan- 
tastic sums  out  of  Government  while  the  few 
millions  doled  out  to  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties are  given  the  cold  treatment.  Out  of 
the  astronomical  defense  budget  of  $71  bil- 
lion, perhaps  as  much  as  $7  billion  goes  for 
research.  With  the  research  of  other  de- 
partments and  NASA  added  the  total  would 
be  well  over  tlO  billion. 

In  making  their  case,  proponents  of  the 
hiomanltles  point  out  what  other  western 
nations — Canada,  Prance,  Britain — are  doing. 
With  about  one-tenth  of  the  population 
and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  Canada  Is  spending  this  year, 
through  the  Canada  Council,  js.e  mllUon 
for  the  humanities  and  In  the  following 
fiscal  year  will  spend  more  than  $10  million. 
The  budget  of  the  French  national  gov- 
ernment Is  about  $25  million  to  support  the 
humanities.  Pride  In  the  ancient  tradlUon 
of  French  culture  Is  a  source  of  the  pride 
In  a  France  revivified  since  the  debacle  of 
1940.  One  of  France's  most  noted  men  of 
letters.  Andre  Malraux.  is  Minister  for  Cul- 
t\iral  Affairs.  The  face-llfUng  he  has  carried 
out  for  the  museums  and  historic  buildings 
of  Paris  puts  a  large  plus  In  the  cultural 
ledger  and  Is  a  dollar-and-cents  asset  for 
tourism.  Britain  may  be  pinched  In  the 
effort  to  rescue  the  pound  but  the  govern- 
ment Is  putting  up  to  12  times  Into  the 
humanities  what  otir  Government  proposes 
to  spend. 

The  struggle  In  Congress  Is  not  ended,  but 
In  the  Ught  of  America's  affluence,  the  battle- 
field Is  narrow. 


PRODUCTIVITY  OP  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  president,  the 
productivity  of  American  a«:riculture  is 
one  of  the  most  important  achievements 
of  the  20th  century. 

What  Is  called  the  farm  problem  is 
related  to  the  large  surpluses  which 
American  farmers,  as  a  result  of  their 
efficiency,  are  capable  of  producing.  The 
general  marketing  system  of  farm  com- 
modities has  not  kept  pace  with  farm 
productivity,  and  one  of  the  most  serious 
needs  of  the  economy  is  to  develop  pro- 
cedures that  will  enable  farmers  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  return. 

Several  factors,  in  addition  to  the  skill 


and  adaptability  of  American  fannere, 
have  contributed  to  the  great  produc- 
tivity of  American  agriculture.  One  of 
them  Is  agricultural  research,  and  in 
this  area  the  Federal  Government  has 
long  had  a  major  role. 

Last  week,  in  Chicago,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  addressed 
the  51st  annual  convention  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology.  In  his  speech  Sec- 
retary Freeman  reviewed  the  accom- 
plishments of  agricultural  research  and 
discussed  its  future.  His  address  is  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  importance 
of  agricultural  research,  and  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

We  have  never  in  this  Nation  accepted 
a  program  of  abandoning  or  minimizing 
agricultural  research  as  a  solution  to 
depressed  farm  prices  resulting  from 
surpluses.  We  should  not  do  so,  but  we 
are  challenged  to  Improve  the  system  of 
marketing  farm  products  so  that  farmers 
will  receive  fair  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACRICXTLTUHAL    ScttNCE    IN    THB    SCWNC* 

CoMiroNrrT 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman,  before  the  Federation  of 
American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biol- 
ogy, Grand  Ballroom,  Palmer  House.  Chl- 
ca^.  111..  Apr.  20,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  scientists  and 
scholars.  I  count  It  an  honor  to  come  be- 
fore you  tonight. 

I  speak  to  you,  not  as  a  scientist  myself, 
but  as  the  chairman  of  the  board,  so  to 
speak,  of  one  of  the  largest  scientific  or- 
ganizations In  the  world — the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Through  our  research  In  agriculture  and 
forestry,  through  our  findings  In  basic  re- 
search and  their  technological  applications, 
we  have  helped  to  create  one  of  the  best  fed. 
best  housed,  beet  clothed  and  healthiest  so- 
cieties In  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  a  scientific  organization  unique  In 
many  respects.  It  Is  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion that  may  not  make  a  whole  lot  of  sense 
on  paper.  But  It  Is  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion that  cotUd  only  develop  In  a  democracy 
like  ours  ...  in  a  country  as  big  and  diverse 
as  ours.    And  it  works. 
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The  Federal  Government's  contributions  to 
agricultural  research  actually  pre-date  ee- 
tabllshment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Back  In  1839.  when  agriculture  was 
but  a  division  of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  the 
far-seeing  director  of  the  office,  Henry  L.  Ells- 
worth, obtained  an  appropriation  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  distribute  new  seeds  and 
plants.  This  laid  the  ground  work  for  the 
vast  research  apparatus  that  began  to  de- 
velop after  the  Department  was  officially 
established  In  1862. 

I  find  It  significant  that  among  the  first 
30  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture were  a  chemist,  an  entomologist,  and 
a  horticulturist. 

Until  recent  years,  agricultural  research 
has  been  the  largest  annual  research  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government.  Although 
proportionately  smaller  now.  In  relation  to 
defense  research,  for  example,  agricultural 
research  continues  to  be  extremely  signifi- 
cant and  worthwhile. 

Agrtctiltural  research  Is  a  public  partner- 
ship of  State  and  Federal  Institutions  that 
began  more  than  100  years  ago  when  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Land-Grant 
college  system  were  created.  It  Introduced 
and  perfected  a  revolutionary  concept  of 
Federal  support— the  Institutional  grant 
system,  imder  which  the  NaUonal  Govern- 
ment supplies  funds  and  general  coordina- 
tion, without  detailed  Federal  control. 

The  Statee  and  the  Department  share  re- 
search responsibilities.  Each  SUte  does  the 
work  of  direct  interest  to  the  people  within 
Its  borders.  The  Department.  In  turn,  is  re- 
sponsible for  research  of  regional  or  national 
significance— often  In  cooperation  with  one 
or  more  Statee.  In  cooperative  research  the 
Statee  and  the  USDA  draw  on  the  counsel  of 
their  scientists  In  Jointly  deciding  which  part 
each  will  undertake. 

This  pattern  of  research  and  this  Federa- 
tion evolved  from  a  conmion  generic  source— 
a  group  of  highly  creative  and  dedicated 
biological  scientists. 

There  were  such  men  as  Yale's  Norton 
who  promoted  State  agricultural  colleges 
Wesleyan's  Atwater.  who  defined  the  experi- 
ment station  concept:  Georgetown's  Taylor 
who  brought  systematic  and  mlcroscopJc 
study  of  plant  dUeascs  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Intramural  research  program 
and  California's  Hllgard.  who  pressed  for 
Federal  support  of  agricultural  science  and 
the  experiment  stations. 

RESEARCH  AND  PRODT7CTTVITT 

The  pattern  that  men  such  as  these  helped 
to  develop  has  served  to  make  American 
agriculture  the  greatest  production  marvel 
In  the  hlst(»-y  of  mankind. 

The  outstanding  success  of  our  system 
depends  In  large  measure  on  the  attitude  of 
the  scientists  themselves.  Agricultural  sci- 
entists have  always  been  eager  to  carry  the 
results  of  their  research  Into  the  field  and 
see  It  put  Into  practice. 

Long  ago  we  learned  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  laboratory  work  is  of  litUe 
use  If  the  farmer  a  few  miles  away  still  works 
his  fields  with  a  handplow  and  an  ox. 

We  have  proved  that  It  is  possible  to 
develop  a  pattern  of  agricultural  research 
that  works  all  the  way  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  consumer. 

We  know  it  works.  The  record  proves  It. 
When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
first  established,  each  farmer  worker  pro- 
vided food  and  fiber  for  only  6  persons. 
Today  he  meets  the  needs  of  nearly  40. 

In  the  past  20  years,  crop  production  per 
acre  and  livestock  production  per  breeding 
unit  have  Increased  40  percent  .  .  .  and  this 
was  accomplished  with  a  labor  force  that 
declined  almoet  60  percent  in  the  same 
period. 

In  1846.  we  produced  2.9  bUUon  bushels 
of  corn  on  78  million  acres.  In  1966.  we 
produced  more  than  4.1  billion  bushels  on 
30  percent  fewer  acres.  In  1946,  the  average 
milk  yield  per  cow  was  4,900  pounds  a  year 
Today  It  Is  8,100  pounds.  Our  markets  for 
dairy  products  are  now  supplied  by  10  mil- 
lion fewer  cows  than  were  needed  two  decades 
ago. 

Today  our  farmers  market  almost  10  times 
as  much  broiler  meat  and  three  times  as 
much  turkey  as  they  did  In  1946.  and  in  the 
same  span  of  years  they  Increased  the  output 
of  red  meat  36  percent. 

A  centvu"y  ago.  7  million  farm  wOTkers 
served  a  total  population  of  31  million  Amer- 
icans. By  1910.  farms  employed  13  million 
in  a  nation  of  92  million.  Today  our  nearly 
200  million  Americans  are  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  by  only  6  per- 
cent of  their  fellow  citizens.  Contrast  thU 
with  Russia,  where  60  percent  of  the  people 
are  Involved  In  producing  a  much  less  satis- 
factory diet. 

If  we  were  aa  far  ahead  of  the  Russians  in 
the  space  race  as  we  are  in  agriculture,  we'd 
be  running  a  Bhuttle  service  to  the  moon 
today. 
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This  amazing  advance  in  agricultural 
productivity  can  be  laid  directly  to  agri- 
cultural research  In  hybrid  seed,  fertilizer, 
new  plant  strains,  growth  regulatws.  Irri- 
gation, drainage  and  reclamation,  pest  con- 
trol, and  new  tools  .  .  .  and  to  the  eager 
receptlveness  of  the  American  farmer  who 
put  new  knowledge  and  techniques  to  work. 

Our  farmers  now  provide  their  fellow 
Americans  with  the  best  diet  In  the  world 
.  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
significantly  to  this  nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  to  this  nation's  himaanltarian 
responsibilities  at  home  and  abroad. 

Farm  exports  have  almost  doubled  In  the 
last  6  years  and  are  now  a  key  factor  In  our 
export  earnings.  New  records  are  being  set 
each  year,  and  If  the  volume  continues  to 
Increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  to  6  percent, 
farm  exports  could  reach  |10  billion  or  more 
by  the  year  1980. 

On  the  humanitarian  front,  our  American 
farmers  each  year  are  helping  feed  60  million 
Indians  and  100  million  other  hungry  people 
abroad. 

OTHER    RESEARCH   BBNEmS 

But  agricultural  research  has  not  been, 
nor  will  It  be,  limited  to  improving  food 
production.  Always  In  the  mainstream  of 
scientific  activity,  agricultural  research  has 
been  of  great  Importance  In  helping  es- 
tablish a  balanced  and  diverse  environment, 
Improving  human  health,  and  examining 
the  life  process  ItseU. 

Let  me  tick  olT  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
other  significant  contributions  of  both  basic 
and  applied  agricultural  reeearch  to  human 
welfare : 

USDA  scientists  first  demonstrated  that 
Insects  are  vectors  of  disease.  In  tracing  the 
cause  of  Texas  fever  to  the  fever  tick  In  1893, 
they  opened  the  way  for  control  of  such 
human  diseases  as  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and 
sleeping  sickness. 

Streptomycin,  the  first  of  the  antibiotics, 
was  discovered  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  SUtion. 

The  use  of  killed  cultures  for  Inununlzatlon 
against  typhoid  fever,  whooping  cough,  and 
other  diseases  was  made  possible  by  USDA 
research  on  hog  cholera. 

The  first  study  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
foods  .  and  the  first  use  of  a  calorimeter 
to  measure  the  expenditure  of  energy  by 
human  subjects  .  .  .  were  by  a  Connecticut 
scientist  who  later  became  the  first  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations. 

Mass  production  of  penicillin  became  pos- 
slble  with  a  procedure  developed  by  USDA's 
Northern  utilization  laboratory. 

Vitamin  D  and  niacin  were  discovered  at 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion .  ,  which  also  first  pointed  out  the 
Importance  of  Iodine  In  metabolism  and  ex- 
plained the  chemistry  of  carotene  and 
vitamin  A. 

And  a  team  of  USDA  and  Cornell  Univer- 
sity scientists  was  the  first  to  purify  and 
structurally  Identify  two  of  the  ribonucleic 
acids  that  transfer  amino  acids  to  the  site 
|n  the  cell  where  proteins  are  synthesized. 
This  breakthrough  offers  hope  that  further 
research  will  lead  to  biochemical  methods  of 
controlling  the  Inherited  characterUtlca  of 
living  things. 

NEW    CRAU.ENGES 

Agricultural  research's  Job  Is  far  from 
aone.  it  never  will  be.  New  Insight  from 
research  continues  to  open  exciting  and  chal- 
iwiglng  new  opportunities  for  extending  the 
benefits  of  science. 

A  current  example  Is  the  promising  combi- 
nation of  space  and  computer  technologies 
Mat  should  provide  Information  .  .  .  never 
oerore  available  ...  for  Improving  the  pro- 
auctlvlty  of  rewjurcee  all  over  the  world. 

we  expect  that  remote -sensing  equipment 
in  spacecraft  wUl  be  linked  with  computers 


to  Identify  and  measure  land  txse  .  .  detect 
plant  diseases,  Insect  Infestations,  and 
drought  .  .  .  assess  crop  stands  and  vigor  to 
predict  future  yields  .  .  .  and  determine 
whether  soils  are  suitable  for  growing  needed 
crops. 

New  scientific  approaches  are  also  being 
employed  to  alleviate  environmental  pollu- 
tion— one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to 
health,  human  welfare,  and  our  ability  to 
produce  needed  fooa. 

Just  this  year  we  opened  a  new  laboratory 
at  our  Agricultural  Research  Center  In  Belts- 
vlUe,  Maryland,  to  study  the  Impact  of  air 
pollution  on  plants.  We  already  have 
learned  that  a  ntimber  of  pollutants  In  our 
atmosphere  can  retard  plant  growth  seri- 
ously— so  seriously  that  It  may  soon  be  neces- 
sary to  filter  the  air  moving  Into  greenhouses 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

We  also  are  hard  at  work  to  devise  better 
methods  for  disposing  of  farm  and  process- 
ing wastes.  Including  citrus  wastes  and  poul- 
try and  dairy  wastes. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  potential  hazards  of 
pesticide  residues,  we  are  developing  revolu- 
tionary new  methods  of  controlling  pests. 

We  have  already  eliminated  one  Important 
livestock  pest,  the  screwworm  fly,  by  mass  re- 
lease of  Insects  sterilized  by  exposxire  to 
radioactivity  and  consequently  Incapable  of 
producing  offspring.  The  sterility  concept 
also  has  potential  application  to  many  other 
Insects — Insects  which  are  destroying  much 
of  the  earth's  food  and  fiber. 

THE    WAR    ON    HUNGER 

The  world  can  111  afford  such  waste.  The 
most  serious  problem  facing  our  planet  today 
is  world  hunger. 

An  estimated  300  mUUon  to  500  million 
people  In  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the 
Mideast  are  now  locked  in  a  desperate,  al- 
most hour  to  hour  struggle  against  famine. 
Another  billion  and  a  half  are  malnourished, 
disease-prone,  and  wearily  resigned  to  end- 
less deprivation.  Unless  something  Is  done 
now,  their  future  will  be  even  bleaker. 

We  face  this  massive  problem  knowing 
that  It  can't  be  solved  by  new  land  or  our 
food  aid.  By  this  time  In  man's  history  of 
tUlage,  we  are  short  of  economically  usable 
land.  And  it  Is  obvious  that  the  developed 
nations,  including  our  own,  cannot  feed  the 
hungry  world  forever. 

We  now  know  that  only  the  hungry  na- 
tions can  save  themselves.  And  they  must 
do  It  by  developing  their  own  agricultural 
production  .  .  .  with  the  developed  nations' 
food,  capital  and  technical  assistance  sus- 
taining them  In  the  Interim. 

Leading  the  way  in  teaching  the  hungry  to 
feed  themselves  Is  agricultural  research.  In 
the  next  few  decades  It  may  make  the  dif- 
ference between  adequate  nutrition  and  star- 
vation for  hundreds  of  mlUlona  of  people. 

One  of  our  most  significant  contributions 
to  alleviation  of  malnutrition  is  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  hlgh-proteln  foods  and  pro- 
tein-enriched foods  for  developing  countries. 
They  Include — 

A  process  for  making  protcln-rlch  soybean 
flour  In  villages,  using  hand-operated,  in- 
expensive equipment  .  .  .  Ways  to  produce 
hlgh-proteln  flour  for  bread  and  soup  mixes 
from  fiourmlll  by-producte  now  going  Into 
livestock  feeds.  ...  A  peanut-flour  wafer 
made  without  milk  or  eggs  and  especially 
nutritious  for  young  school  children  .  .  . 
A  flaxseed  and  soybean  flour  beverage  that 
can  be  highly  useful  In  giving  children  need- 
ed minerals  and  vitamins. 

Still  other  research  efforts  are  tmderway. 
The  Department  Is  testing  artificial  supple- 
mentation of  wheat  with  lysine  as  a  simple 
and  cheap  way  of  Improving  world  protedn 
sources.  We  are  also  seeking  to  breed  more 
protein  of  high  nutritional  value  Into  our 
wheat  varieties.  And  we  have  Just  contracted 
with  a  private  firm  to  find  rapid  and  accurate 


ways  of  analyzing  amino  acids  In  soybeans — 
an  essential  step  toward  breeding  stUI  mor« 
protein  Into  soybeans. 

Department  scientists  are  also  doing  pro- 
ductive work  In  Asia  and  Africa,  In  ooopwa- 
tion  with  scientists  In  those  areas.  In  one 
project  centered  in  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and 
Uganda,  the  scientific  team  has  succeeded 
In  developing  a  maize  hybrid  that  yields  from 
50  to  75  percent  more  than  the  local  varie- 
ties. We  expect  that  nearly  a  balf-mllUon 
acres  will  be  planted  this  year. 

A  cooperative  project  was  recenUy  Initiated 
In  Asia  on  the  pulse  crops  that  are  staple 
foods  In  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia.  At  research  centers  in  Iran  and  India, 
thousands  of  strains  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  being  tested  for  productivity, 
adaptation,  disease  and  insect  resistance,  and 
nutritional  quality.  Some  of  theae  strains 
yield  40  percent  mare  than  local  varieties. 

Other  American  sclentiate  and  technicians 
are  working  In  39  countries  to  help  them  de- 
velop the  research,  education,  credit,  co- 
operative, and  other  Inatltutions  they  need 
for  modern  farming.  And  thousands  of  fu- 
ture agricultural  leaders  from  other  nations 
are  being  trained  here  to  take  aa  the  Job  of 
building  their  own  agrtculttire. 

Since  1961  USDA  has  been  drawing  upon 
the  competence  of  scientists  In  other  coun- 
tries for  research  of  mutual  benefit  to  our 
nation  and  theirs. 

Under  provisions  of  Title  I  of  Public  Iaw 
480,  the  Department  has  numerous  research 
projects  underway  In  foreign  countries — 
578  projects  Ln  29  countries,  as  of  December 
1966.  This  research  Is  done  by  eminent  for- 
eign scientists  and  Is  financed  with  foreign 
currencies  that  accrue  from  the  sale  of  VS. 
commodities.  Because  of  the  largely  basic 
nature  of  the  work,  it  has  widespread  appli- 
cation to  world  problems  of  Increasing  food 
production. 

WE  LOOK   AHEAD 

Success  of  our  efforts  to  assist  developing 
countries  .  .  and  to  produce  food  here  at 
home  for  export  and  donation  ...  Is  con- 
tingent upon  our  finding  ways  to  apply  re- 
search to  the  specific  needs  and  environ- 
ments of  the  developing  countries. 

Many  of  these  nations  differ  sharply  from 
the  United  States  In  climate.  In  soil,  in  rain- 
fall, and  it  Is  not  often  possible  to  export 
U.S.  varieties  successfully.  New  varieties  that 
can  thrive  In  the  environments  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  have  to  be  developed. 

Some  notable  progress  Is  being  made.  A 
strain  of  stiff,  coarse -stra wed  wheat  that 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  was 
bred  Into  a  new  variety  in  Mexico.  It  already 
has  made  that  country  self-sufficient  in 
wheat  production,  and  It  holds  great  promise 
for  countries  with  similar  climates,  like  India 
and  Pakistan. 

Even  more  dramatic  has  been  the  develop- 
ment at  the  International  Rice  Institute  In 
the  Philippines  of  a  variety  of  rice — ^known 
as  IRr-8 — which  will  produce  five  times  the 
yield  of  other  varieties,  under  commercial 
farming  conditions.  This  amazing  variety, 
the  result  of  crossing  strains  from  Formosa 
and  Indonesia,  Is  producing  exciting  results 
in  test  plantings  In  Latin  America,  Formosa, 
and  India. 

I  realize  that  in  the  eyes  of  some,  applied 
research  lacks  the  glamour  and  the  drama  of 
basic  research.  But  there  Is  no  minimizing 
the  crucial  Importance  of  applied  research  in 
the  War  on  Hunger.  The  need  for  scientists 
who  can  carry  on  adaptive  crop  research, 
for  Instance,  cries  out  In  Its  urgency.  In 
human  terms,  in  terms  of  peace  and  sectirity, 
applied  research  Is  needed  more  today  than 
ever  before. 

I  hope  that  everyone  In  the  scientific  com- 
munity who  possesses  skills  and  knowledge 
that  can  be  mobilized  In  this  War  on  Hunger 
will  focus  all  his  Intellectual  powers  on  this 
serious  and  pressing  need. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  all  realize  that  our 
future  efforts  are  contingent  upon  a  steady 
flow  of  new  basic  knowledge. 

To  insure  that  flow,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Land- Grant  Colleges  and 
universities  are  Jointly  making  a  long-range 
plan  to  guide  the  direction  and  evolution  of 
agricultural  science  during  the  next  10  years. 
A  report  of  this  study  was  released  last  Oc- 
tober as  "A  National  Plan  of  Research  for 
Agriculture." 

The  object  of  the  study  was  to  ask  and 
answer  two  questions:  What  agricultural 
knowledge  will  the  Nation  need  during  the 
next  10  years?  And  where  should  research 
emphasis  be  placed  to  provide  that  knowl- 
edge? 

This  study  group  first  set  10  goals  for 
agricultural  research,  and  then  made  an  In- 
ventory of  all  agricultural  research  now  being 
conducted  In  the  country. 

Now  Federal  and  State  scientists  are  taking 
a  closer  look  at  each  of  the  91  research 
problem  areas  identified.  We  are  continuing 
to  seek  the  best,  least  expensive  way  to  attain 
our  goals  In  the  shortest  time  possible.  In 
this  effort,  we  need  your  Judgment  to  make 
the  most  meaningful  choices. 

0\ir  research  needs  do  not  stop  at  national 
boiindarles.  We  fully  support  the  Impres- 
sive efforts  toward  more  International  coor- 
dination of  research  through  the  Interna- 
tional Biological  Program. 

But  we  should  be  making  just  aa  much 
progress  In  other  phases  of  International 
cooperation.  The  awesomely  cruclai  nature 
of  the  War  on  Hunger  demands  that  we 
bring  more  and  more  of  our  research  experi- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  food  and  fiber  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  nations. 

Wo  mxist  give  them  as  much  help  as  they 
can  adapt  to  their  use. 

We  must  send  them — not  Just  food — but 
knowledge,  technology  .  .  .  and  the  will  to 
move  forward  In  a  changing  world. 

We  must  export  the  scientific  pattern  of 
research — and  Its  Integral  education  system — 
that  have  made  agriculture  In  America  the 
marvel  that  It  Is. 

Today's  world — much  of  which  Is  hungry 
and  despairing — needs  all  that  science  can 
give  .  .  .  and  more.  For  sometimes  even 
science  Is  not  enough. 

The  story  Is  told  of  the  student  coming 
upon  Louis  Pasteur  bent  over  his  micro- 
scope. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  student.  "I  thought 
you  were  praying." 

RepUed  Pasteur  .  .  .  "I  was." 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


April  26,  1967 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  whUe 
back  I  received  a  letter  from  Col.  J.  W. 
Jordan,  of  the  National  Guard,  which  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and 
have  made  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Colonel  Jordan  wrote  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  statement  entitled  "I  Am  the 
Guard,"  which  has  appeared  as  a  public 
reminder  in  several  publications.  His 
letter  In  defense  of  the  necessity  for  the 
Guard,  and  In  Its  behalf  as  a  valuable 
deterrent  to  aggression,  Is  eloquent. 

I  ask  that  Colonel  Jordan's  statement 
of  the  case  be  reprinted  Immediately 
following  the  inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  of  the  statement,  "I  Am  the 
Guard." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  All  TBI  Ottaxo 
civilian  In  Peace,  Soldier  In  War  .  .  .  at 
security  and  honor,  for  three   centuries   I 


have  been  the  custodian,  1  am  the  Guard. 
I  was  with  Washington  In  the  dim  forests, 
fought  the  wily  warrior,  and  watched  the 
dark  night  bow  to  the  morning. 

At  Concord's  bridge,  I  fired  the  fateful  shot 
heard  'round  the  world. 
I  bled  on  Bunker  Hill. 

My  footprints  marked  the  snows  at  Valley 
Forge. 

I  pulled  a  muffied  oar  on  the  barge  that 
bridged  the  ley  Delaware. 

I    stood    with    Washington    on    the   sun- 
drenched heights  of  Yorktown. 

I  saw  the  sword  surrendered  ...  I  am  the 
Guard. 

I  pulled  the  trigger  that  loosed  the  long 
rifle's  havoc  at  New  Orleans. 
These  things  I  knew — I  was  there! 
I  saw  both  sides  of  the  War  between  the 
States — I  was  there! 

The  HUl  at  San  Juan  felt  the  fury  of  my 
charge. 

The    far    plains    and    mountains    of    the 

Philippines  echoed  to  my  shout  ...  On  the 

Mexican  border  I  stood  ...  I  am  the  Guard. 

The  dark  forest  of  the  Argonne  blazed  with 

my  barrage. 

Chateau  Thierry  crumbled  to  my  cannon- 
ade. 

Under  the  arches  of  victory  I  marched  In 
legion — I  was  there!     I  am  the  Guard. 

I  bowed  briefly  on  the  grim  Ccaregldor, 
then  saw  the  light  of  liberation  shine  on  the 
faces  of  my  comrades.  Through  the  jungle 
and  on  the  beaches.  I  fought  the  enemy,  beat 
batto-ed  and  broke  him. 

I  raised  our  banner  to  the  serene  air  on 
Okinawa — I  scrambled  over  Normandy's 
beaches — I  was  there!  ...  I  am  the  Guard. 
Across  the  38th  Parallel  I  made  my  stand. 
I  flew  MIG  Alley— I  was  there!  ...  I  am 
the  Guard.  Soldier  In  war,  civilian  In 
peace  ...  I  am  the  Guard. 

I  was  at  Johnstown,  where  the  raging 
waters  boomed  down  the  valley. 

I  cradled  the  crying  child  In  my  arms  and 
saw  the  terror  leave  her  eyes. 

I  moved  through  smoke  and  flame  at  Texas 
City. 
The  stricken  knew  the  comfort  of  my  sklU. 
I  dropped  the  food  that  fed  the  starving 
beast  on  the  frozen  fields  of  the  west  and 
through  the  towering  drifts  I  ploughed  to 
rescue  the  marooned.  I  have  faced  forward 
to  the  tornado,  the  typhoon,  and  the  horror 
of  the  hurricane  and  flood — these  things  I 
know — I  was  there!  ...  I  am  the  Guard. 

I  have  brought  a  more  abiindant,  a  fuller, 
a  flner  life  to  ovu  youth. 

Wherever  a  strong  arm  and  valiant  spirit 
must  defend  the  Nation,  In  peace  or  war, 
wherever  a  child  cries,  or  a  woman  weeps  In 
time  of  disaster,  there  I  stand  ...  I  am  the 
Guard. 

Pw  three  centuries  a  soldier  In  war,  a 
civilian  In  peace — of  security  and  honor,  I 
am  the  ciistodlan.  now  and  farevar  ...  I 
am  the  Guard. 


Makcr  as,  1967. 
Realinemxnt  of  the  National  OxrAED 
Hon.  John  Towxk, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sxnatob  Towxa:  I  write  this  letter  In 
the  twilight  of  my  military  career  as  a  Civil- 
ian Citizen  Soldier  with  more  than  80  years 
of  active  duty  and  National  Guard  service. 

Although  history  clearly  proves  the  neces- 
sity and  value  of  the  National  Guard,  some 
seem  to  feel  that  we  still  must  prove  our 
worth  to  the  defense  of  this  great  nation.  I 
say  the  attached  "1  Am  the  Guard"  proves 
per  se  what  the  National  Guard  has  done  and 
what  It  can  and  will  do  in  the  future  If 
given  an  opportunity. 

The  call-up  of  two  National  Guard  divi- 
sions and  numerous  other  units  during  the 
Berlin   CrisU  In  1981   probably  averted  an 


aU-out    war    with    CommunlsUc    Countriei. 
Certainly  It  postponed  an  all-out  conflict 

The  citizen  soldier  must  be  preserved  In 
Its  present  status  and  organization.  The 
fact  that  the  world  knows  we  have  21  Na- 
Uonal  Guard  divisions  In  Itself  Is  a  deterl 
rent.  Hostile  nations  do  not  Invade  ths 
strong — they  select  the  weak. 

The  proposed  changes  that  have  perelsted 
for  more  than  three  years  of  doing  awsy 
with  the  National  Guard  divisions  and  rele- 
gating them  to  Brigade  structure  Is  bad  any 
way  you  approach  the  matter. 

Based  on  personal  experience  In  World 
War  II,  and  Inherent  weakness  of  the  Japa- 
nese Army  was  their  Inability  to  mas*  di- 
visions and  launch  a  coordinated  grouiwi, 
air  and  sea  attack.  They  had  smaU  uniu 
of  brigades,  battalions  and  small  task  forces 
size.  They  did  no*  think  at  high  level  and 
they  could  not  and  did  not  effectively  stop 
our  Divisions. 

A  division  organization  trains  many  peo. 
pie  for  high-level  Corps  and  Army  assign- 
ments. Brigades  cannot  do  this  nor  will  the 
enemy  worry  about  Brigades.  They  toiU 
worry  about  Divisions,  Corps  and  Armies. 

True,  a  National  Guard  Division  with  a  low 
priority  Is  not  equipped  with  modern  equip- 
ment.  but  that  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  If  we  had  up-to-date  equip- 
ment,  we  could  better  train  and  be  closer 
to  a  Combat  Readiness  state  than  we  are  now. 
Even  so.  the  average  National  Guard  Division 
presumably  fUled  up  with  trained  flllers  and 
immediately  Issued  up-to-date  equipment 
could  be  combat  ready  In  13  weeks  following 
mobilization. 

Our  record  during  the  Berlin  Crisis,  while 
good.  Is  not  a  true  yardstick  because  It  wu 
well  over  90  days  before  we  received  part  of 
our  necessary  equipment,  and  we  never  were 
fully  equipped  or  manned.  Even  so.  we  were 
combat  ready  In  a  little  over  3  months. 

We.  I  believe,  must  concede  that  Germany 
had  a  great  army  in  World  War  n.  Was  It 
built  around  Brigades?  Decidedly  not.  It 
was  built  around  Divisions — over  300  of  them. 
Likewise,  the  Russian  concept  was  and  Is  at 
Division  level. 

Some  will  contend  that  you  can  use  a  Bri- 
gade as  the  nucleus  to  form  a  Division,  and 
to  some  limited  extent  this  Is  true.  However, 
you  have  to  get  a  Division  Commander,  an 
Assistant  Division  Commander,  a  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  division  as  well  as  a  general 
and  special  staff.  Where  are  these  officers 
who  must  be  experienced  coming  from?  With 
the  National  Guard's  present  structure  going 
in,  you  Lave  your  top  people  experienced 
trained  and  ready  to  go.  They  are  already 
geared  to  Dlvlslon-level  thinking.  Also  a 
division  can  very  feaslbe  fxirnlsh  a  cadre  of 
high-level  officers  and  non-commissioned 
ofllcers  to  form  a  new  division.  Each  divi- 
sion has  three  Generals,  and  a  general  and 
special  staff  section.  Bach  section  has  at 
least  one  assistant  trained  at  division  level. 
Some  sections  have  two  or  more  assistants 
likewise  trained. 

I  have  talked  to  many  high-ranking  offl- 
cars  during  the  past  three  years  and  have 
yet  to  And  any  one  In  disagreement  from 
a  Military  standpoint. 

Finally,  a  reduction  of  Divisions  to  Bri- 
gades would  in  effect  make  the  State  Ad- 
jutant Generals  Conmianders.  They  are  set 
up  to  handle  the  administrative  functions 
of  their  particular  state  and  to  act  as  liaison 
between  the  state  and  the  regular  army. 
They  are  state  political  appointees  and  some 
of  them  could  not  qualify  as  Commanders. 
Either  age.  health  or  plain  lack  of  experience 
would  disqualify  them. 

From  the  banning  of  time  this  great 
nation  of  ours  has  thought  of  an  army 
being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
divisions  augmented  by  special  troops  and 
support  elements.  Why  discard  a  proven 
system,  particularly  at  this  time?    Oongreas 
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ibould  not  permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  Realign  the  National  Guard. 

Sincerely,  j  | 

J.   W.   JOKDAM. 


COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  TESTIMONY 
ON  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  Mr.  Shelby  Southard  made  a  sig- 
nificant statement  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Subcommittee  holding  hearings  on 
the  truth-in-lendlng  legislation. 

The  position  taken  by  the  cooperative 
movement  Is  significant  because  of  its 
broad  national  basis,  and  I  beUeve  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

9TATEMKNT   OF  ShKLBY   EDWARO   SotTTHABO,   OF 
IHl    COOPEHATIVC    LXAGUE    OF    THE    USA,'   TO 

SiNATX  Banking  CoMMnrxE.  ScBcoMMrr- 

TiE  ON  Financial  iNSTrrunoNS,  Regarding 

Senate  Bill  S.  5,  the  TKUTH-m-LENDiNa 

Act,  Widnesdat,  April  10,  1967 

Bir.  Chairman,  the  Cooperative  League  of 

the  USA  thanks  your  Committee  for  giving 

U8  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our 

views  on  the  legislation  before  you  the  Truth 

In  Lending  BlU  (S.  5). 

The  League,  which  is  a  national  federation 
of  all  types  of  customer -owned  businesses 
with  members  In  all  50  states,  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  groups  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
wisdom  of  a  bill  such  as  this,  which  has  as 
Its  central  purpose  to  make  the  typical  con- 
sumer more  alive  to  what  his  use  of  credit 
li  costing  him.  Wise  credit  use  Is  often  the 
touchstone  of  business  success  and  In  the 
management  of  our  personal  flnanclal  af- 
f&lnas  well. 

This  la  especially  true  of  cooperative  busl- 
nese.  It  Is  so  whether  It  be  In  the  field  of 
housing,  insurance,  rural  electrics,  the  groc- 
ery business,  farm  supply  and  marketing, 
^ald  group  health  plans,  or  credit  unions. 
We  can  speak  with  oonsltferable  assurance  on 
this  point  because  League  member  organiza- 
tions are  active  In  every  one  of  those  fields 
•0  that  our  activities  extend  now  to  over 
IB  million  families  In  this  country. 

It  U  through  the  credit  unions  that  we 
»«  most  vividly  consclo\is  of  the  need  to 
make  people  aware  of  what  credit  Is  costing 
Mem  when  they  borrow  money  or  buy  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  dramatic  growth 
m  the  number  of  credit  unions  and  their 
iMgthenlng  membership  rolls  are  solid 
evidence  that,  as  people  do  discover  how  Im- 
portant this  is.  they  do  something  about  It. 

Senator  Proxmlre's  bill  differs  only  slightly 
fnan  the  earlier  bill  on  this  subject  Intro- 
ouced  several  times  by  former  Senator  Paul 
oougias.  We  supported  and  worked  for  the 
uouglas  bill  and  we  have  compared  carefully 
me  provisions  of  hU  bill  with  the  one  pro- 
J^,,!"^  Senator  Proxmlre.  To  be  effective 
we  bill  must  require  that  the  cost  of  credit 
w  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage,  Includ- 
^m  that  rate  the  "Incidentals"  for  fees, 
=«<ut  reports,  and  the  like,  which  have  a 
»«y  or  mounting  alarmingly  without  the 
^mer-s  noUclng  it.  Also  at  the  crux  of 
«e  matter  is  the  requirement  that  all  forms 
M  consumer  credit  Including  smaU  loans  In- 
Wiment  purchases,  revolving  credit,  'and 
none  mortgages  be  covered. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Proxmlre  blU  In- 
^es  an  these  points.  They  are  the  Im- 
^nt  ones.  Unless  we  have  such  a  law. 
«we  can  be  no  assurance  that  consumers 
""e  those  elemenury  facU  they  need  to 
"»*e  Wise  decisions  when  they  buy.  No  one 
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argues  when  the  car  buyer  wants  to  look  at 
the  motor,  the  Ures.  the  upholstery,  the  air 
conditioning.     These     are     components     by 
which  the  manufacturer  competes  for  the 
buyer's  favor.    But  another  component,  fre- 
quently more  Important  than  any  of  these, 
is  the  cost  of  credit.    There  Is  no  logical 
reason  the  buyer  should  not  also  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  credit  component  is  going  to 
cost— *nd  not  burled  beneath  a  suffocating 
blanket  of  detail  which  has  as  its  purpose, 
not  to  Inform,  but  to  cover  up  its  real  cost! 
During  the  earlier  rounds  of  this  now  six- 
year  old  debate,  the  opponents  made  some 
headway  by  raising  a  series  of  questions  be- 
ginning "What  U— ?"    These  iffy  questions 
all  had  to  do  with  how  difficult  such  a  law 
would  be  to  enforce,  and  Its  friends  could 
only  say  then  that  It  is  a  simple  thing  to 
print  up  rate  tables  covering  every  conceiv- 
able variation  of  interest  charges.     (In  fact, 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Department  of 
Defense  have  recently  done  so— so  simple 
any  clerk  can  use  them.)     But  the  answer  to 
such  Iffy  questions  now  Is  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  had  such  a  law  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  and  the  experience 
up  there  has  answered  them  In  the  most  ef- 
fective way  possible.     None  of  these  hypo- 
theUcal  fears  have  proved  to  have  a  basU  in 
fact.    This  is  the  verdict  of  thoee  who  have 
a  role  In  administering  the  law.  and  Indeed 
some  of  Its  former  critics  have  been  fair  and 
said  their  earlier  fears  before  the  law  was 
passed  were  unjustified.     That  U  your  an- 
swer.   Mr.    Chairman.    If   these   fears   were 
real,  the  trouble  would  have  surfaced  by  now, 
and  you  can  bet  we  would  be  hearing  about 

Having  followed  closely  the  long  debate  ex- 
cited by  this  legislation,  we  are  confident  In 
our  prediction  that  many  reputable  but  mis- 
guided business  witnesses  who  have  op- 
posed It  win  find  upon  its  enactment  that 
they  have  been  freed  from  competition  by 
segments  of  their  business  which  exist  in  its 
shadows  and  on  its  fringes,  making  bad  med- 
icine for  everybody. 

It  Is  the  familiar  history  of  earUer  con- 
sumer protection  laws — first  strenuous  resist- 
ance based  on  fears  of  alleged  government 
Interference.    But  In  practice  the  law  will 
Interfere  only  with  those  people  who  bring 
discredit  on  their  business  by  preying  on  the 
uninformed,  the  gullible,  and  ones  least  able 
to  protect  themselves.    Firms  which  extend 
credit  on  a  level  of  integrity  and  reasonable 
concern  for  their  customers  will  be  able  to 
do  so  without  harassment  from  the  "quick 
buck"  operators  who  give  them  unfair  com- 
petition  and  who   have   demeaned   for   too 
long  an  honorable  sector  of  our  economy. 
In  closing  we  urge  the  Committee  to  review 
again  the  essential  points  which  comprise  a 
meanlngfiu  Truth  In  Lending  law  and  make 
sure  those  provisions  are  in  the  bill  which 
you  report  to  the  Senate  floor  for  action. 
Tou   can   take    little   satisfaction,    and   the 
people  of  this  country  will  derive  little  good, 
from  a  law  which  bears  a  persuasive  title 
but   lacks   the   elements  to  make   It   truly 
descriptive  of  what  the  bill  contains.    Make 
sure  that  in  the  changes  and  amendments 
you  consider  you  do  not  violate  the  spirit  of 
another  bill  Congress  passed  last  year  caUed 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling.    The  label  on 
S.  6  now  reads  "Truth  in  Lending."    Be  cer- 
tain that  "Truth  In  Lending"  describes  your 
final    product    accxirately.    Tou    owe    this 
much  to  a  long  line  of  persons  in  and  out  of 
public     life     who     have     worked     selfiessly 
through    three    Administrations    to    Insure 
passage  of  a  bUl  which  deserves  that  label, 
and— more  Importantly,  you  owe  It  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 
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article  published  In  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  underlines  the  ur- 
gency of  coming  to  grips  with  the  parking 
problem,  not  only  here  in  Washington 
but  across  the  Natioa  The  article 
states: 

An  estimated  76  mUUon  cars  are  looking 
for  parking  places  these  days,  up  frcan  40 
mllUon  In  1959.  Traffic  authorities  say  the 
creation  of  new  parking  faclUtlee  hasn't 
come  anywhere  near  keeping  pace  with  the 
auto  population  explosion. 

The  toll  exacted  in  driver  frustration 
as  each  individual  finds  the  supply  of 
parking  spaces  far  short  of  the  demand 
cannot  be  measured.  But  .each  city  can 
gage  the  economic  loss  sustained  as 
motorists  shun  the  inner  city  because 
there  is  no  place  to  park  their  cars 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  once 
again  a  bUl  I  have  Introduced— S  944 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  parking  agency  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  authority  to 
raise  necessary  revenue  for  building  pub- 
lic parking  lots  around  the  city  The 
passage  of  my  bill  would  go  far  in  meet- 
ing the  parking  needs  of  residents  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  not  to 
mention  the  more  than  10  million  visi- 
tors to  the  Nation's  Capital  each  year 

Critics  of  the  bill  allege  that  public 
parking  lots  would  unfairly  compete  with 
private  parking  lots.  But  this  has  not 
proven  true  in  other  major  American 
cities.  For  example,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  notes  that: 

Detroit  seems  to  be  mixing  municipal  and 
private  parking  faciUtles  successfully.  The 
23  city-owned  garages  and  lots,  which  park 
nearly  4  mllUon  cars  a  year,  are  operated  by 
private  companies.  Privately  owned  lots 
mingle  with  the  city-owned  facilities  and 
seem  to  do  a  thriving  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Sorry- 
Lot  Pilled"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Recorb 
as  follows: 


SoRRT — ^LoT  Pn.T,Ki>:  Lack  of  Parking  Space 
Poses  Growing  Problem  as  Auto  Total 
Climbs— PmcH  Worsens  as  Crma  Cleae 
Streets  To  Uncloo  Traffic— RriAiLERa 
Have  Bio  Stake— Garages  Over  Express- 
Wats? 

(By  Ronald  G.  Shafer) 
Detroit. — At  a  luncheon  not  long  ago 
Novice  G.  Fawcett,  president  of  Ohio  State 
University,  turned  to  Lee  lacocca,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  asked:  "What's 
your  biggest  problem?" 

"Selling  cars."  repUed  the  Ford  executive. 
"What's  yours?" 
"Parking  them."  sighed  Mr.  Fawcett 
There   are   13.000  parking  spaces  at  Ohio 
State.     But    faculty    and    student    parking 
permits  have  been  issued  to  20.000  cars  this 
year.    Hundreds   more   students   drive   un- 
registered cars,  and  visitors  drive  hundreds 
of  other  cars  onto  the  campus   each   day. 
Finding  a  place  to  park  anywhere  Is  be- 
coming an  Increasingly  frustrating  exercUe 
for  VS.  motorists.    And  parking  has  become 
a  major  headache  for  stores,  factories  and 
municipal  agencies  In  cities,   suburbs  and 
small  towns  throughout  the  nation. 


SORRY— LOT  PILLED 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Seiiators  an 


the     SXARCa     GETS    TOtrORSR 

An  estimated  76  million  cars  are  looklns 
for  parking  places  these  days,  up  from  40 
million  In  1959.  Traffic  authorities  say  the 
creation  of  new  parking  f  aclUUes  hasn't  conw 
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anywhere  near  keeping  pace  with  the  auto 
population  explosion. 

"Moat  motorlBto  seem  to  think  a  tree  park- 
ing place  la  one  of  their  Conatltutlonal 
rights."  says  Jamea  Hunnlcutt,  a  parking 
con«\Utant  In  Washington,  D.C.  "The  tree 
and  easy  days  ot  parking  are  gone,  but  driv- 
ers haven't  adjusted  to  It." 

Traffic  experts  predict  that  tlndlng  a  place 
to  park  Is  going  to  get  even  tougher  In 
coming  years.  A  study  made  tor  the  Auto- 
mobile Manutacturers  Association  reports 
that  most  cities  already  need  10  percent  more 
parking  in  downtown  areas  and  that  their 
needs  are  Increasing  last.  We're  losing 
ground,  and  there's  nothing  to  be  optimistic 
about,"  says  Charles  McOavln.  a  naUonally 
known  parking  consultant  In  Reston.  Va. 

Mr.  Hunnlcutt.  who  Is  winding  up  a  park- 
ing study  tor  the  NaUonal  League  of  Cities, 
•ays:  "rm  looking  at  parking  reports  from 
1.400  cities,  and  they  aren't  very  encourag- 
ing. Very  few  cities  have  even  recognlaed 
the  problem." 

VAmaazsa  pahxzno  Pi>&ca 

Some  cities  that  are  aware  ot  their  traffic 
and  parking  problems  are  finding  that  they 
must  contribute  to  the  parking  pinch  by 
eliminating  curbslde  parking  in  order  to 
unclog  traffic-Jammed  streets.  "I  figure 
that  by  1980  curb  parking  in  any  big  city  wUl 
be  gone.  Streets  are  for  the  movement  ot 
traffic,  not  to  store  cars."  the  ruthless  Mr. 
Hunnlcutt  observes.  Curbslde  parking 
spaces  currently  account  tor  an  eetUnated 
8%  ot  all  parking  spaces  In  clUes  with  more 
than  1  million  population. 

The  parking  pinch  is  most  severe  In  big 
clUes.  Wllbiu-  Smith  and  Associates,  a  park- 
ing consulting  firm  In  New  Haven,  Conn.. 
estimates  that  roughly  one  parking  space  la 
needed  for  every  four  cars  driving  Into  a 
city's  downtown  section  at  any  time  during 
the  day.  Most  clUes*  downtown  parking 
space  U  Inadequate  by  that  standard. 

Residential  streets,  too.  are  Jammed  with 
cars  parked  In  front  ot  homes  ot  families 
that  own  two.  three  and  more  cars  In 
MUwaukee,  11,000  residents  pay  a  monthly 
•4  "night  parking  fee"  to  use  the  city  streets 
in  front  of  their  homes.  Some  New  Jersey 
communities  ban  overnight  parking  alto- 
gether on  residential  streets. 

Even  some  shopping  centers  and  factory 
parking  lots  that  were  planned  with  motor- 
l«t8  In  mind  have  parking  problems.  A 
major  difficulty  is  that  longer,  wider  new  U.S 
cars  must  often  be  squeezed  Into  parking 
spaces  that  were  laid  out  for  older,  smaUer 
models. 

Parking  consultants  say  the  economic  Im- 
portance ot  adequate  parking  facilities  Isn't 
generally  realized  by  many  city  officials  and 
businessmen.  A  recent  New  Tork  City  sur- 
vey estimated  that  the  average  motorist  who 
parks  less  than  a  full  day  In  Manhattan 
spends  about  $1,100  a  year  In  the  city's 
stores,  restaurants  and  entertainment  taclll- 
ttes.  The  Wilbur  Smith  survey  estimates 
that  a  single  parking  space  generates  «10,0OC 
worth  ot  business  a  year  for  some  downtown 
department  stores. 

Increased  parking  "saved  the  town"  of  Lit- 
tle FalU,  N.Y..  says  Mayor  Ted  Wind.  After 
a  new  highway  bypassed  the  town  of  9  300 
people,  Uttle  Palls  officials  obtained  a  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  grant  and  buUt  a  subur- 
ban-style downtown  shopping  center  with 
space  for  300  cars.  "Without  the  parking 
we'd  be  dead.  We  only  had  two  main  streets 
for  parking  before,"  says  Mr.  Wind. 

In  Columbia,  8.C.,  a  1962  survey  showed 
downtown  Und  values  were  skidding  and 
business  was  dwindling  because  of  a  shortage 
of  parking  places.  In  the  past  year,  the  city 
has  added  660  mimlclpaUy  owned  parking 
spaces  in  a  combination  parking  lot  and 
tour-story  garage  a  few  blocks  from  down- 
town stores.    Free  shuttle-buses  carry  shop- 


pers to  and  from  the  stores.  Carey  C.  Bur- 
nett, city  manager,  says  that  as  a  result  of 
the  added  parking  land  values  are  rising 
again,  and  downtown  stores  are  doing  more 
business. 

Owners  of  an  eetlnaated  9.600  privately 
owned  garages  and  parking  lots,  which  pro- 
Tide  1.6  milUon  17.3.  parking  spaces  and  take 
In  revenues  ot  «400  million  a  year,  often 
bitterly  oppose  construcUon  of  city-owned 
garages.  But  city  officials  say  privately 
owned  lots  alone  can't  meet  growing  parking 
needs. 

Detroit  seems  to  be  mixing  municipal  and 
private  parking  faclUtles  successfully.  The 
23  city-owned  garages  and  lots,  which  park 
nearly  4  million  cars  a  year,  are  operated  by 
private  companies.  Privately  owned  lots 
mingle  with  the  city-owned  faclUtles  and 
seem  to  do  a  thriving  business.  All-day 
rates  at  private  and  municipal  facilities 
range  from  60  cents  on  some  lots  a  few 
blocks  from  the  heart  of  downtown  Detroit 
to  $3.40  at  a  new,  centrally  located  under- 
grovmd  garage. 

Traffic  consultants  say  that  in  the  future 
many  city  office  buUdings  will  devote  some 
of  their  lower  floors  to  parking  space,  and 
inunense  suburban  parking  garages  wUl  be 
common.  Los  Angeles  planners  are  consid- 
ering stacking  parking  garages  above  some 
of  the  city's  expressways. 

The  goal  of  many  city  planners  Is  to  elimi- 
nate curb  parking  In  downtown  areas  even- 
tually by  shunting  commuters  to  fringe  area 
parking  lots.  From  there,  they  would  ride 
rapid-transit  facilities  Into  the  city.  The 
WUbur  Smith  study  shows  that  In  most  big 
cities  commuters  currently  take  up  about 
70%  ot  the  available  parking  spaces.  The 
study  was  that  in  the  future  "parking  rates 
generally  should  be  set  to  discourage  all-day 
parking  by  persons  who  work  in  the  down- 
town center  and  to  encourage  car  trips  in 
off-peak  hours  by  persons  who  come  down- 
town tor  business  or  shopping." 

The  most  popular  device  for  controlling 
city  parking  remains  the  ubiquitous,  coln- 
giizzllng  parking  meter.  More  than  two 
million  U.S.  meters  Uke  in  some  $150  mlUlon 
a  year.  Much  ot  the  parking  meter  rev- 
enues Is  iised  to  finance  new  off-street  oark- 
Ing  facilities.  ^ 

But  many  motorists  disregard  meters,  as 
well  as  other  parking  controls.  One  na- 
tionwide study  estimates  that  one  out  ot 
every  three  cars  parked  downtown  at  the 
curb  U  there  illegally.  Many  cities  are  hir- 
ing "meter  maids"  to  patrol  their  streeU 
and  ticket  Ulegally  parked  cars.  More  than 
50  large  cities  now  use  women  to  enforce 
parking  regulations,  up  from  21  In  1987. 
Boston's  30  meter  maids  are  credited  with 
helping  to  double  the  city's  parking  meter 
revenues.  The  women  wrote  221,000  park- 
ing tickets  last  year. 

Many  motorists,  however,  also  disregard 
parking  tickets.  They  rightly  figure  that 
most  cities  don't  have  the  time  or  man- 
power to  track  down  offenders.  In  New 
York  City,  about  tour  million  parking  tickets 
were  written  last  year,  but  only  45%  were 
paid.  New  York  and  some  other  cities  are 
trying  to  boost  their  parking  fine  collections 
by  using  computers  to  keep  track  ot  violators 
and  to  nab  scofflaws  when  they  try  to  renew 
a  driver's  license  or  buy  license  plates. 

New  York  has  taken  more  drastic  action 
to  clear  central  B4anhattan  streets  ot  park- 
ing violators.  Mayor  John  Lindsay  baa  de- 
clared 300  blocks  of  the  city  a  "tow-away 
zone"  where  Illegally  parked  cars  are  hauled 
off  the  streets.  Since  the  campaign  began 
In  November,  the  controversial  program  has 
hauled  14,000  cars  to  a  special  city  lot  where 
each  motorist  must  pay  $25  towing  charges 
and  a  $15  fine  to  get  his  car  back.  One 
hitch  arose  in  the  tow-away  campaign  last 
week  when  a  city  Judge  ruled  that  the  city 
was  responsible  for  damages  to  cars  It  towed 
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away.    But  city  officials  are  appeaUng  th« 
decision  to  a   higher  court,  and  the  tow 
away  program  continues  unabated     PoUca" 
say  It  has  cut  traffic  congesUon  considerably. 

In  London,  Paris  and  Romx.  Paskinq  Spaci 
la  Short.  Too 

London.— Parking  problems  aren't  Umlted 
to  the  US. 

In  both  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  the  auto 
population  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  10  yean,  to  more  than  9  mUUon  cars  in 
Britain  and  more  than  8  million  In  Franct 
Parking  In  London  "is  a  bloody  sight  worse'' 
than  It  la  in  most  U.S.  cities,  says  an  official 
of  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  English  operations. 

Historic  sites  In  Paris,  such  as  the  Place 
Vendome,  have  been  turned  Into  huge  park- 
Ing  lots,  without  solving  the  city's  parking 
shortage.  Even  the  celebrated  Champi 
Elyseee  these  days  is  Jammed  with  parked 
cars,  leaving  Uttle  room  for  sidewalk  cale 
patrons  and  pedestrians.  In  SanUago,  Chile 
a  once-beautiful  plaza  in  front  of  the  presl- 
denUal  palace  has  been  tiimed  Into  a  parklne 
lot.  ^^ 

Rome.  Madrid  and  Helsinki  have  sever* 
parking  problems.  In  Tokyo,  where  passen- 
ger car  registrations  have  mushroomed  to 
more  than  a  mlUlon  from  341,000  In  1957 
It  Is  Illegal  for  a  resident  to  buy  a  car  with- 
out first  proving  he  has  a  place  to  park  it. 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GRANGE 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  year 
1967  marks  the  100  th  anniversary  of  a 
great  farm  organization,  the  National 
Grange.  It  is  indeed  proper,  therefore, 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  saw  fit 
to  issue  a  stamp  commemorating  thi« 
event  In  American  history. 

In  ceremonies  held  last  week  in  the 
patio  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L. 
Freeman  addressed  a  large  group  gath- 
ered for  the  unveiling  of  the  stamp. 

He  took  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
trenchant  and  timely  comments  on  the 
farm  price  situation  and  the  outlook  for 
U.S.  farming  under  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcx>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 
Rkmarxb  bt  Secrttart  of  Aoricultum;  Oi- 
vn.LX  L.  Frxeman  at  thk  National  Oranci 

COMMEMORATIVR  STAMP  CERRMONT,  MOK- 
DAT.  APRn.  17.  1967.  U.S.  DXPARTMINT  07 
AORICULTTTRE,  WasHINOTON,  D.C. 

National  Master  Newsom.  Mr.  Belen.  hon- 
ored guests,  and  my  friends  ot  the  Natlonsl 
Orange : 

I'm  honored  to  take  part  In  this  program 
and  pleased  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  Orange  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  I'm 
partlciUarly  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  organization's  many 
and  significant  contributions  to  America 
.  .  .  and  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion ot  the  Orange's  leadership  in  the 
struggle  to  reach  parity  of  Income  tor  the 
American  farmer  and  revitalize  the  entire 
rural  economy.  And  In  the  process  I  would 
make  a  confident  prediction;  The  National 
Master  ot  the  Orange  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  one  ot  America's,  Indeed  the  world's, 
great  statesmen  of  agriculture. 

The  Orange  has  written  an  Indelible  record 
ot  achievement  In  Its  first  hundred  years, 

And,  Herschel,  a  teUow  told  me  a  story  the 
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other  day  that  would  Indicate  the  Orange 
bM  even  brighter  days  ahead. 

It  seems  two  farmers  were  trying  to  de- 
cide which  farm  organization  to  Join. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  one  said  to  the 
other.  "The  NFO  won't  let  me  sell  anything 
. ,  .  and  the  NFU  won't  let  me  buy  any- 
thing. Seems  to  me  that  leaves  the  Orange. 
At  least  I  could  dance  every  Saturday  night." 
Well,  It  takes  more  than  Saturday  night 
dances  to  earn  the  honor  of  a  commemorative 
■tamp,  and  I,  tor  one.  am  deUghted  that  this 
occasion  will  draw  the  entire  nation's  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Orange  has  done  for  this 
country  the  past  century. 
Let  me  call  the  roll  quickly. 
Tou  pioneered  farm  education,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  establishment  ot  farmer 
cooperatives,  developed  the  original  Farm 
Credit  Act,  and  you  championed  Interstate 
highway  programs,  legislation  to  remove  the 
federal  tax  on  fuel  tor  "on  the  farm"  use. 
Rural  Free  Delivery  and  the  Parcel  Post  Sys- 
tem, REA.  the  Sou  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Extension 
Service,  Vocational  Agriculture  Program, 
Crop  Insurance.  Upstream  Small  Watershed, 
School  Lunch  and  Milk  Program,  Oreat 
Plains.  Pood  for  Peace  and  Food  tor  Free- 
dom, and  Rural  Area  Development. 

The  passage  of  the  Oranger  Laws  brought 
about  Judicial  and  official  recogtUtion  that 
the  public  does  have  a  proper  Interest  In  the 
policy  and  declElons  of  big  business. 

And  you  were  a  key  factor  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers. 

If  a  single  word  could  describe  the  Na- 
tional Orange,  that  word  would  be  "respon- 
sible." Historically,  you  have  avoided  ex- 
tremes .  .  .  choosing.  Instead,  to  move  In- 
exorably ahead  on  a  soUd  middle  path. 

In  the  matter  of  farm  commodity  policy, 
you  reject  complete  reliance  on  the  "free 
market"  at  the  same  time  you  reject  over- 
regulation  of  agriculture. 

You  have  recognized  that  farm  commodity 
supplies  must  be  brought  Into  balance  with 
the  real  needs  of  the  nation  .  .  .  mcludlng 
Its  foreign  commitments  .  .  .  and  you 
backed  this  up  with  your  wise  supjjort  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966. 

I  use  the  word  "wise"  deUberately.  for 
In  the  first  year  of  the  tour  years  this  Act 
will  span,  we  rounded  the  turn  Into  a  New 
Era  of  American  agrlculttire. 

The  surpluses  of  the  Fifties  are.  for  the 
most  part,  gone,  and  tor  the  first  time  In 
years  our  farmers  are  being  asked  to  grow 
more  .  .  .  instead  ot  less. 

Today,  the  market  Is  nearer  supply-de- 
mand balance  than  It  has  been  a  halt  a 
century,  and  the  market  U  freer  of  Govern- 
ment than  It  has  been  In  30  years. 

And  last  year  farm  Income  made  almost 
unprecedented  gains.  Oross  farm  Income 
»nd  net  farm  Income  set  new  records,  and 
total  net  farm  Income  was  the  second  hlgh- 
«t  In  history. 

Since  the  1966  high  Income  watermark  we 
nave  slipped  some  this  year.  Temporary  but 
familiar  forces  mostly  beyond  our  control 
—a  bumper  grain  crop  In  Canada,  Australia. 
&nd  Russia  and  Increased  production  of  fed 
cattle  and  hogs — have  come  together  all  at 
once  and  are  everting  heavy  downward  pres- 
•ure  on  farm  prices.  We  are  all  worried 
»bout  the  7  percent  farm  price  sag  since 
•Mt  fall.  The  prices  the  farmer  must  pay 
continue  to  climb.  The  cost-price  squeeze 
Which  Improved  markedly  last  year  is  again 
severely  punishing  the  American  farmer. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  these  recent 
oevelopments.  However.  I  do  believe  them 
JO  be  temporary  In  nattire.  There  Is  no  way 
i«H  '^  to  completely  eliminate  the  peaks 
™l  valleys  In   agriculture.     Nature   Is   al- 

«™!Lv"'""^''^**'"®-  '^"^  '^  *">  learning  to 
^ooth  them  out  and  avoid  boom  and  bust, 
'ma  Is  what  the  Food  and  AgrlciUture  Act 


ot  1965,  which  might  be  called  a  Oranger 
law  because  It  Incorporates  longstanding 
Orange  two-price  principles,  seeks  to  do.  I 
believe  It  wlU  work  If  we  work  at  It  and 
don't  discourage  too  easily. 

I  am  confident  that  prices  wUl  strengthen 
later  In  the  year,  and  that  over  the  tour- 
year  puU  ot  the  Food  and  AgrlciUture  Act 
of  1965  the  hills  and  valleys  wUl  level  out 
.  .  .  and  the  good  will  tar  outweigh  the  bad. 

Remember,  we've  had  only  one  year  under 
the  Act.  And  In  that  year,  farm  Income 
made  the  greatest  advance  In  20  years. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  President  said: 
"We  are  trying  to  use  the  Act  ot  1965 — and 
the  tour  years  of  stabUlty  It  gives  us — to 
Increase  iaxva.  Income  substantially.  There 
will  be  price  fiuctuatlons.  There  will  be 
price  frustrations.  But  these,  we  believe, 
during  this  four-year  period  will  straighten 
out." 

What  we  need  most  today  are  the  confi- 
dence that  we  now  have  the  tools  to  build 
a  bigger,  stronger,  healthier  American  agri- 
culture .  .  .  and  the  {Jerseverance  to  give 
those  tools  a  fair  test. 

We  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  Uttle  boy 
who  was  learning  to  skate.  His  tumbles 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  a  bj^stander.  who 
said:  "Sonny,  don't  you  think  you've  had 
enough?  Why  don't  you  stop  for  a  whUe  and 
Just  watch  the  others?" 

With  tears  streaming  down  his  face  from 
the  last  spill,  the  youngster  looked  up  and 
said:  "Mister.  I  dldnt  get  these  skates  to 
give  up  with.     I  got  'em  to  learn  how  with." 

We  didn't  get  the  last  five  great  farm  bills 
to  give  up  with.  We  got  'em  to  succeed  vrtth. 
And  we  will  succeed  .  .  .  if  toe  don't  let  a 
tumble  or  two  discourage  us. 

Master  Herschel  Newsom  and  members  ot 
the  Orange,  here  and  all  about  this  great 
United  States  of  ours,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment ot  Agriculture,  and.  yes.  ot  all  America. 
I  extend  to  you  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions on  100  years  ot  service  and  accomplish- 
ment! 


THE  IMPORTATION  OP  BENZENOID 
CHEMICALS— RESOLUTION  OP  AL- 
VIN,  TEX.,  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Alvln  Chamber  of  Commerce 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  resolu- 
tion concerns  the  importation  of  benze- 
noid  chemicals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  ot  the 
Alvln  Chamber  ot  Commerce  has  reviewed 
and  la  concerned  with  the  discussions  now 
In  progress  regarding  the  lowering  ot  tariffs 
on  benzenold  chemicals  which  may  be  im- 
ported from  European  countries; 

Whereas,  Alvln,  Texas  has  In  Its  Immediate 
vicinity  a  large  petrochemical  complex  di- 
rectly involved  In  the  manufacture  of  benze- 
nold chemicals; 

Whereas,  the  petrochemical  complex  Is  the 
largest  Industry  In  the  Alvln  area  and  em- 
ploys more  than  700  people  and  provides 
additional  employment  In  this  community 
for  servicing  such  a  complex  which  enhances 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  community; 

Whereas,  the  lowering  ot  tariffs  or  elimi- 
nation or  revision  ot  the  American  Selling 
Price  may  Jeopardize  certain  existing  produc- 
tion of  chemicals  and  tuttire  growth  of  this 
community  as  well  as  far-reaching  effects  In 
other  similar  Industrial  conuntmltles;  and 

Whereas,   the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


Alvln  Chamber  of  Commerce  recognises  the 
tar-reaching  effects  on  this  community  as 
well  as  other  industrial  commimltles  as  a 
result  of  lowering  tariffs  on  benEenotd 
chemicals; 

Be  It  resolved,  the  Alvln  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce opposes  the  lowering  of  tariffs  on 
benzenold  chemicals  and  urges  Senators  and 
Congressmen  representing  this  District  and 
State  who  have  been  notified  ot  this  reso- 
lution by  certified  copy  take  the  necessary 
action  to  retain  the  American  Selling  Price 
basis  tor  determining  tariffs  on  benzenold 
chemicals. 
Attest: 

Hoixis  W.  McOiNNEsa, 
Manager,  Alvin  Chamher  of  Commerce. 
Ben  Maoness, 
President,  Alvin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


SENATOR    SPARKMAN    ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  authorities  on  hous- 
ing is  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
[Mr.  Sparkman].  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  since  its  in- 
ception, Senator  Sparkman  has  played  a 
major  role  in  developing  some  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
legislation  of  our  time.  For  the  past  8 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  this  subcommittee.  During  this  time 
I  have  grown  to  admire  Senator  Spark- 
man's  knowledge  of  housing  problems 
and  skill  in  working  out  the  details  of 
complex  housing  legislation. 

Earlier  this  month,  Senator  Sparkman 
addressed  the  36th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Hon.  John  Sparkman.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator   From    Auibama.    Before    the    36th 
Annttal    Convention    of    the    National 
Housing  Conference.  Hotel  Statler  Hil- 
ton. Washington,  D.C. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  speaking  at 
the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Convention  ot  the 
National    Housing    Conference.     Thirty-six 
annual  meetings — that  covers  a  long  span  of 
years  starting  back  In  the  days  when  Federal 
housing  legislation  was  only  a  gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  your  early  pioneers. 

Your  contribution  to  good  housing  over 
the  years  has  been  outstanding  and  you 
should  be  proud  ot  your  long  history  ot 
faithful  and  continuous  service  to  the  cause 
of  housing  and  better  living  conditions  for 
the  American  people. 

Your  meeting  date  this  year  Is  a  little 
ahead  of  our  legislative  hearing  period  so 
that  I  have  little  to  report  to  you  on  progress 
of  1967  housing  legislation. 

The  Administration's  blU,  which  I  intro- 
duced last  week.  Is  one  of  the  most  modest 
proposals  we  have  had  for  years.  One  of  the 
most  significant  new  items  Is  the  request  tor 
authorization  to  establish  a  new  assistant 
secretary  within  the  Department  ot  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  research  and 
development. 

A  research  and  development  program  tor 
housing  Is  long  overdue  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  wUl  fully  support  the  Department's 
request  to  move  ahead  In  this  badly  ne- 
glected field. 

Without  studying  the  other  provisions  ot 
the  bin.  I  cannot  predict  their  outcome  but, 
offhand.  I  see  no  critical  Issues  Involved. 

We  have  a  number  ot  other  bills  pending 
before  us.  Including  part  of  the  Admlnistra- 
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tlon's  cItU  rights  bill.  All  of  tbew  bUls  wUl 
b«  the  subject  of  hearings  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  late  May  ur  early  June. 

Ab  you  probably  know,  Senator  Ervln  has 
announced  hearings  on  the  President's  omnl- 
bu«  civil  rights  bill  starting  May  23rd.  These 
hearings  will  cover  the  same  housing  provi- 
sions as  In  the  bill  pending  before  us.  I 
hope  that  we  can  make  arrangements  to 
avoid  a  dupUcatlon  of  the  testimony  before 
both  committees. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  Is  in  a 
mood  to  pass  any  big  housing  bill  this  year. 
so  that  the  final  version  passing  the  Senate 
will  probably  be  quite  modest  and  refer 
mainly  to  existing  law. 

After  the  heavy  legislative  years  of  1964, 
1965  and  1966,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
spending  less  time  on  new  programs  and  more 
Ume  on  the  progress  of  existing  programs. 

When  one  has  been  Involved  with  bousing 
legislation  as  long  as  I  have,  some  doubts 
begin  to  develop  about  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly coming  up  with  new  programs  to  do 
what  you  were  told  existing  programs  were 
supposed  to  do  years  before.  1  sometimes 
wonder  who  Is  "tending  the  store"  on  the 
administration  of  existing  programs  when  I 
see  so  much  energy  being  expended  on  new 
programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  more  could  be 
done  if  a  more  imaginative  and  conscientious 
application  were  made  of  the  laws  now  on  the 
books,  and  I  have  urged  this  on  the  Secretary 
and  his  staff  In  the  Housing  Department. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee this  year  took  on  the  task  of  checking 
Into  two  basic  programs  vital  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  nation's  housing  goals — rehabili- 
tation and  mortgage  credit. 

On  rehabilitation,  our  first  step  was  to  look 
at  field  experience  and  learn  what  was  being 
done  in  various  cities  to  implement  the  laws 
on  the  books. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  tell  you  that 
we  were  a  bit  shocked  by  what  we  found.  It 
Is  qiate  apparent  that  rehabilitation  as  a  tool 
for  city  rebuilding  Is  Just  not  working. 

Needless  to  say,  rehabilitation  is  a  tremen- 
dously complex  undertaking,  involving  solu- 
tions to  a  whole  series  of  technical,  econonalc 
and  social  problems.  With  so  little  prece- 
dent, each  project  is  practically  on  its  own  in 
developing  its  technique  and  procedure  in 
mobilizing  the  needed  community  resoiirces. 
It  Is  because  of  this  that  we  were  dis- 
heartened to  see  the  relative  lack  of  vital 
attention  being  given  to  the  subject  by  high 
ranking  local  and  Federal  officials. 

We  have  been  exploring  with  HUB  officials 
and  others  what  can  be  done  to  make  re- 
habilitation an  effective  program,  and  we 
have  requested  a  full  report  from  the  Hous- 
ing Department  on  the  subject. 

It  seems  to  us  a  rather  drastic  new  ap- 
|»oach  will  have  to  be  worked  out  If  we  are 
ever  to  meet  otir  objectives  of  renewing  the 
American  cities  under  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram or  any  other  program. 

To  cut  costs  and  reduce  time  involved, 
some  methods  of  mass  production  will  have 
to  be  Introduced.  Volume  acquisition  and 
voliune  reconstruction  imder  acceptable  fi- 
nancing terms  which  will  protect  the  rights 
of  the  residents  and  produce  bousing  at 
prices  they  can  afford  are  essential  to  get- 
ting the  Job  done. 

Private  enterprise  with  all  of  its  technical 
resources  and  managerial  skills  should  carry 
the  maximum  burden  with  government  pro- 
viding the  leadership  and  the  financial  sub- 
sidy when  necessary. 

I  note  that  the  President  plans  to  bring 
together  outstanding  leaders  in  home  con- 
struction and  home  fln^tw-tTig  to  consider 
ways  to  get  this  program  off  the  ground  and 
make  It  work.  We  will  look  forward  to  thU 
meeting  and  will  be  happy  to  work  closely 
with  the  President  In  solving  this  very  dif- 
ficult problem. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  all  of  ua  In 
meeting  the  natlomu  bousing  goals  Is  mort- 
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gage  credit.  'Vnthout  proper  financing,  de- 
cent housing,  either  new  or  old,  cannot  be 
provided. 

The  year  1966  was  one  of  the  poorest  mort- 
gage credit  years  since  the  thirties.  Money 
for  home  financing  soared  to  prices  unheard 
of  since  the  late  1920s.  Some  people  had  no 
choice  but  were  forced  to  pay  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  of  7  euid  8  percent,  and  It  was 
not  unusual  to  hear  of  PHA  mortgage  loans 
calling  for  10  discount  points. 

I  win  not  go  Into  detail  on  how  all  of 
this  came  about  only  to  say  that  It  was  the 
resxilt  of  an  unusually  heavy  hand  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  lU  attempts  to 
prevent  inflation. 

The  total  money  supply  and  credit  avail- 
able to  the  nation  were  reduced  to  the  point 
of  nearly  causing  a  panic  in  August  of  last 
year.  The  final  turnabout  came  when  the 
seven  percent  investment  tax  credit  was  re- 
pealed and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  coop- 
erated by  loosening  bank  credit  last  Fall. 

Our  current  poettire  Is  a  peculiar  one. 
Prime  bank  rates  are  down  to  6V4  percent 
but  prime  mortgage  rates  are  stiU  running 
between  6  and  6>^  percent. 

I  am  always  amazed  at  our  banking 
friends  who  espouse  the  market  place  as  the 
best  regulator  of  prices  on  the  way  up,  but 
never  explain  why  the  market  place  is  so 
sticky  on  mortgage  rates  when  they  should 
be  coming  down. 

It  seems  that  the  market  place  invariably 
operates  to  the  dlsadavantage  of  the  bor- 
rower. Homebuyera  have  not  been  educated 
to  shop  around  for  the  best  naortgage  terms— 
consequently  they  do  not  always  get  the 
lowest  rate. 

Consumer -oriented  groups  like  yours  would 
do  well  to  help  educate  the  public  on  matters 
of  this  sort. 

With  savings  flowing  again— In  fact,  the 
flrst  two  months  of  1967  were  near  record 
savings  months — there  are  some  who  believe 
that  the  mortgage  credit  crisis  is  over  and 
nothing  further  needs  to  be  done. 
It  Is  not  as  simple  as  that. 
In  the  flrst  place,  our  economy  and  our 
forward  progress  In  reaching  national  hous- 
ing goals  cannot  afford  years  like  1966. 
Housing  bore  the  brunt  of  a  bad  mix  of  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  policies  and  we  should  not 
let  it  happen  again.  Furthermore,  it  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  institu- 
tional pattern  of  savings  and  lending,  which 
was  so  drastically  upturned  by  the  1966  ex- 
perience, will  now  return  to  normal. 

In  addition,  a  two  million  a  year  housing 
start  level,  which  Is  demanded  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs,  will  reqiUre  a  sharp  Increase  in 
mortgage  funds  over  normal  levels. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  Is  conducting  a  Study  of  Mort- 
gage Credit  to  determine  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  insure  adequate  home  financing  for 
the  future. 

Papers  have  been  requested  from  govern- 
ment agencies.  Industry  organizations,  and 
a  select  number  of  outstanding  experts  in 
the  field  of  finance,  monetary  controls,  ct^- 
tal  flows,  pension  funds  and  savings.  Your 
President,  Nat  Keith,  has  promised  to  pre- 
pare a  paper. 

These  papers  wlU  be  published  in  early 
May  following  which  hearings  will  be  held  to 
boll  down  the  recommendations  and  to  draw 
conclusions. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  in  this  modern  age 
with  all  its  expertness  In  the  management 
of  capital  and  money  flows  in  our  economy, 
we  cannot  develop  the  necessary  institutions 
to  Insure  adequate  mortgage  credit  to  meet 
our  housing  needs. 

Now  let  me  return  again  to  legislative  mat- 
ters pending  before  us. 

I  have  seen  your  opus  on  legislative  pro- 
posals. However,  I  must  be  honest  with  you 
and  tell  you  that  I  have  not  read  all  of  It. 
I  beUeve  that  It  has  38  legal  size  pages. 
Someone  has  done  a  herculean  task  in  bring- 


ing together  so  much  material  and  I  con 
gratulate  you  on  it. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  only  a  ft* 
of  your  proposals. 

Your  long-range  look  at  the  housing  ne*«U 
of  our  nation  deserves  the  attention  of  every- 
one Interested  in  housing. 

You  have  established  goals — both  for  tlie 
immediate  future  and  for  the  next  20  yeart. 
The  dollar  requirements  to  meet  these  goaU 
are  overwhelming.  You  face  a  tremendom 
problem  to  obtain  Congressional  concur- 
rence. A  doubling  and  tripling  of  granu 
for  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  com- 
munity  facilities  and  FNMA  purchases  would 
not  have  much  of  a  chance  of  enactment 
with  the  present  Congress. 

Such  a  tremendous  expansion  will  requln 

a  lot  of  work  on  your  part  to  prove  the  need 

I  am  sure  you  can  do  it  but  it  will  take  time. 

Merely  presenting  your  bill  to  Congress  will 

never  work.    You  must  prove  your  case. 

My  personal  reservation  Is  a  concern  that 
you  are  placing  too  much  reUance  upon 
the  Federal  government.  Somehow  we  have 
to  learn  how  to  make  better  use  of  the  re. 
sources  available  at  the  local  level  and  from 
private  enterprise. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  1949  N»- 
tlonal  Housing  Policy  statement  which  out- 
lined our  goals  but  indicated  that  private 
enterprise  ahaU  be  encouraged  to  serve  ai 
large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  it  can,  and 
government  should  be  utilized  to  help  private 
enterprise,  not  as  a  substitute  for  It. 

There  are  several  large  segments  of  private 
enterprise  which  need  to  be  drawn  in  closer 
to  meet  the  problems  outlined  in  your 
prospectus. 

Homebullders  and  home  Improvement 
technicians  need  to  be  shown  how  they  can 
do  the  Job  in  city  rebuilding  at  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Savings  and  loan  and  other  thrift  instltu- 
Uons  need  to  be  brought  into  city  rebuilding 
to  finance  the  improvements  at  a  profit  and 
yet  without  an  uru-easonable  risk. 

Pension  and  welfare  funds  need  to  be 
tapped  to  supply  the  credit  to  help  finance 
the  building  programs  to  which  you  refer. 

Government  should  provide  the  leadersliip 
and  the  direction  but,  in  the  long  run. 
private  enterprise  should  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  load. 

I  think  a  good  UluatraUon  of  the  private 
enterprise  potential  is  your  experience  in 
turnkey  public  housing  where  It  is  said  that 
private  enterprise  can  build  projects  20  per- 
cent cheaper  than  government.  The  reason 
for  this  savings  Is  not  only  the  avoidance 
of  government  red  tape,  but  the  motivation 
and  incentives  provided  to  the  builder  work- 
ing for  himself. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  develop  the  proper 
mix  of  government  subsidy  and  private  en- 
terprise so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  our  social 
objectives  will  be  achieved  through  govern- 
ment subsidy  and,  on  the  other,  maximum 
production  will  be  attained  from  private  en- 
terprise with  a  fair  profit. 

As  you  know,  our  last  few  housing  bllli 
contained  provisions  to  carry  out  this  ob- 
jective. The  rent  supplement  program  Is  an 
example.  Unfortunately,  it  has  run  Into 
difficulty  getting  appropriations  and,  as  all 
of  you  know,  it  will  take  all  of  your  com- 
bined support  to  get  funds  in  this  year** 
Congress.  ' 

Another  program  currently  In  difficulty  li 
the  FHA  section  220  program  because  of 
what  appears  to  be  an  tmacceptable  high  l(M 
rate. 

A  few  bad  experiences  have  caused  a  reac- 
tion against  this  program  so  that  it  ii  U> 
danger  of  being  smothered  out  of  existence 
by  an  overdose  of  caution. 

I  am  afraid   some  of  Its  critics  do  not 

understand   the   purposes   of   the  program. 

that  is,  to  provide  the  financing  tool  to  help 

In  the  rebuilding  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

The  Federal  government  spends  huge  sumi 
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of  money  in  its  support  of  urban  renewal 
snd  should  not  let  this  money  go  down  the 
drain  by  failing  to  support  programs  to  re- 
build the  areas. 

We  Intend  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  220 
program  and  hopefully  take  action  to  remove 
the  cloud  that  seems  to  hover  over  it  at  the 
present  time. 

With  further  reference  to  your  policy 
■tatement  urging  a  larger  share  of  national 
resources  for  housing  and  better  communi- 
ties, I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  of  the 
one  big  obstacle — the  Viet  Nam  war. 

No  matter  how  you  feel  about  It,  whether 
you  are  a  dove  or  a  hawk  or  sometliing 
In  between,  the  facta  are  that  we  are  In 
this  war  and  we  are  spending  a  large  share 
of  our  resources  for  it. 

Some  claim  that  our  nation  is  rich 
enough  to  afford  both  guns  and  butter  and 
that  we  should  continue  to  expand  our 
domestic  programs  despite  our  commitments 
m  Viet  Nam. 

I  think  this  Is  unrealistic. 

I  agree  that  we  should  look  hard  at  other 
non-essential  programs  In  our  economy  and 
eitabllsh  priorities  In  terms  of  the  greatest 
need.  And  you  can  be  assured  of  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  on  whet  you  believe  is  the  proper 
priority  for  housing  and  city  rebuilding  pro- 
grams. 

Your  policy  statement,  pointing  out  the 
needs  of  our  cities,  contains  most  convincing 
agreements  which  cannot  be  Ignored. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
an  expansion  of  Federal  funds  for  your  pro- 
grams under  today's  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  planning  full  steam  ahead  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  day,  which  we  all  pray  will  come 
Boon,  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  un- 
fortunate war. 

Let  me  again  congratulate  you  on  your 
policy  statement  and  I  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess In  your  efforts  to  provide  good  housing 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family. 


SELF-HELP  WORKS  IN 
ALBUQUERQUE      | 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  today  has  published  an 
article  citing  the  opinions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  ,  regarding  a  flrst  hand  series 
of  impressions  he  Is  receiving  of  one  of 
the  most  unusual  approaches  yet  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  In  America. 

Senator  Clark  Is  In  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  now,  examining  a  neighborhood 
renovation  project  that  is  obtaining  $2 
in  value  from  each  antlpoverty  dollar 
spent. 

In  the  San  Jose  section  of  Albuquer- 
que, school  dropouts,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  L.  E.  Roberts,  are  building  homes 
for  poor  people  with  materials  donated 
by  Industry. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico-spon- 
sored project  under  Dr.  Roberts  trains 
these  young  men  In  construction  skills, 
while  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty "work  experience"  grant  pays  them 
wages  as  they  learn. 

Here  is  the  self-help  principle  at  work 
stretching  the  antlpoverty  dollar  in  Al- 
buquerque to  the  utmost.  A  word  of 
praise  is  also  due  the  United  States  Gyp- 
sum Co.,  for  Its  donations  of  materials. 

Senator  Clark's  comments  reinforce 
what  many  have  known:  that  In  this 
particular  case  In  Albuquerque,  the  tax- 
payer Is  getting  full  value  for  his  tax 
dollar. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 


plete text  of  the  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  1967] 

Sknatob   Clark    Impressed    bt   Poverty 
Project  nr  Albttquerque 
(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

ALBT7QrERQTJx,  N.  Mxx..  April  25. — A  neigh- 
borhood renovation  project  that  makes  the 
antlpoverty  dollar  do  double  duty  impressed 
a  one-man  Senate  subcommittee  today. 

In  the  San  Jos4  section,  where  most  streets 
are  dusty  and  unpaved  and  many  are  with- 
out city  water  and  sewerage,  families  are  get- 
ting new  homes  or  additions  to  their  homes, 
for  the  price  of  the  material.  Much  of  the 
material  is  scavenged  or  donated. 

The  work  is  being  done  by  school  dropouts. 
The  project  gives  them  training  in  construc- 
tion crafts  six  hours  a  day  and  basic  educa- 
tion for  two  hours.  They  are  paid  $37.50  a 
week  out  of  a  "work  experience"  grant  from 
the  OfSce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania, struck  with  the  way  the  antlpov- 
erty dollar  was  being  stretched  by  self  help. 
said  the  project  should  have  another  compo- 
nent— family  planning. 

"I  am  impressed  with  the  tragedy  of  the  ab- 
sence of  information  that  would  help  these 
people  stop  having  the  \mwanted  child,"  Sen- 
ator Clark  remarked  after  a  walk  through 
the  home  of  the  Garcia  family,  where  nine 
children  and  their  parents  live  In  three 
rooms. 

WOOD-BrrRNING    STOVE 

They  had  a  wood-burning  stove  and  run- 
ning water,  but  no  l>athlng  facilities  or  in- 
door toilet.  A  crew  of  Ave  trainees  and  a 
foreman  were  adding  two  or  three  rooms 
without  disturbing  the  family.  They  were 
using  clnderblocks  salvaged  from  a  burned- 
out  building  next  door.  Mr.  Garcia,  who  is 
apparently  in  his  40's,  spurns  the  welfare 
rolls  and  ekes  out  a  living  repairing  automo- 
biles in  his  yard. 

Senator  Clark,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  employment,  manpower  and  poverty, 
who  put  in  a  nine-hour  day  of  hearings  yes- 
terday, turned  to  the  on-site  inspections 
here  and  at  the  Santo  Domingo  Indian  Res- 
ervation 40  miles  north. 

On  a  nearby  street,  the  Williams  family  of 
nine  occupies  a  new,  one-story  home,  small 
and  boxy  but  neat.  The  exterior  walls  are 
white  plaster.  The  cost  to  the  family  was 
(700  for  materials  Instead  of  an  estimated 
total  of  $4,000  on  the  commercial  market. 
The  family  draws  its  water  from  a  well  pump 
outside  the  back  door.  A  primitive  toilet 
stands  about  25  feet  away.  The  debris  of 
the  shack  the  family  iiad  lived  in  still  lies 
in  the  yard. 

1,600    BLOCKS   A    DAT 

On  still  another  street,  a  crew  was  throwing 
up  an  adobe  house  with  a  bathtub  that  was 
already  installed.  The  "stones"  of  the  walls 
were  made  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  back  yard, 
moistened  and  baked  in  the  sun.  Each  cake 
WEts  the  equal  of  four  to  six  common  build- 
ing bricks.  The  construction  binder  was  not 
concrete  but  more  mud. 

"Keeps  you  warm  in  the  winter  and  cool 
in  the  summer,"  said  L.  E.  Roberts,  the  proj- 
ect director.  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
is  the  sponsor.  A  four -man  crew  makes  1,600 
mud  blocks  a  day,  he  said. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  three  professional  assist- 
ants— young  men  with  degrees  In  counseling 
and  guidance — 12  foremen  and  three  super- 
visors. The  subprofeeslonals,  like  the  train- 
ees, are  recruited  from  the  neighborhood. 
The  professionals  have  to  know  the  city 
building  code  and  speak  Spanish. 

A  crew  of  five  trainees  and  a  foreman  can 
add  a  room,  16  feet  by  16  feet,  to  a  bouse 


in  a  day  and  a  heit,  Ur.  Roberts  said.    The 

only  cost  to  the  owner  Is  materials,  which 
averages  $278.  Mr.  Roberts  begs  some  of 
those  materials.  He  said  tiie  United  States 
Gypsum  Company  gave  him  a  load  of  wall- 
board  that  was  slightly  imperfect  but  valued 
by  him  at  $20,000. 

Everybody  agreed  that  the  building  trades 
unions  were  winking  at  the  project  because 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  interfere, 
and  that  similar  projects  in  big  Northern 
cities  were  unlikely.  The  wage  rates  were 
obviously  far  l>elow  union  scales  even  in  Al- 
buquerque. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  60  to  80  trainees  were  on 
the  job  at  any  given  Ume.  They  are  retained 
until  they  acquire  a  suitable  skill  level  and 
the  project  places  them  in  a  regular  job. 
Mr.  Roberts  estimated  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  $250,000  a  year. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  U.S. 
NAVY    SEABEES 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  ability  to  get  a  con- 
struction job  done,  no  matter  what  the 
dlfflculties,  the  U.S.  Navy  Seabees  are 
famed  for  their  motto:  "Can   Do." 

This  Is  the  25th  year  that  the  Seabees 
have  served  America,  and  have  assisted 
peoples  throughout  the  world  who  love 
liberty  and  work  for  a  peaceftil,  produc- 
tive future. 

In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  Sil- 
ver 25th  Anniversary,  Gov.  John  Demp- 
sey,  of  Connecticut,  recently  proclaimed 
"Seabee  Month"  in  Connecticut. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proclamation  be  printed  in  t^e 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Seabee   Month,   March    1967 

(Official  statement,  by  his  ExoeUency  John 

Dempaey.  Governor,  State  of  Connecticut) 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  when  the  security 
of  our  nation  was  threatened  by  the  Axis 
powers,  the  United  States  Navy  organized  Its 
Construction  Battalions,  known  then  and  to- 
day as  the  Seabees. 

During  the  long  months  of  World  War  n 
the  Seabees,  sometimes  referred  to  as  sea- 
going engineers,  worked  tirelessly  to  build 
the  air  strips,  roadways,  and  other  Installa- 
tions vital  to  victory  for  the  allied  forces. 
Often  operating  under  enemy  fire,  with  lim- 
ited facilities  and  equipment,  the  Seabees 
earned  fame  for  their  ability  to  get  their 
assignment  accomplished.  "Can  Do"  was, 
and  is,  their  motto. 

They  served  during  the  Korean  action  and 
whenever  and  wherever  there  was  a  need  for 
their  skills  and  determination.  Today  in 
Vietnam  they  are  helping  again  to  stem  tlie 
tide  of  Communist  aggression. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1967,  the  Sea- 
bees observe  the  25th  anniversary  of  their 
founding.  Celebrating  its  100th  anniversary 
this  month  Is  the  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
the  branch  of  the  Naval  Service  with  which 
the  Seabees  are  affiliated. 

In  recognition  of  these  significant  anni- 
versaries, I  designate  March  as  SKABEB 
MONTH  In  Connecticut. 

Let  us  make  this  an  occasion  for  deserved 
tribute  to  the  active  and  reserve  forces  of 
the  Seabees  and  the  Navy  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  for  the  great  contributions  they  have 
made  to  our  nation's  defense  effort. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    U.S. 
NAVY  SEABEES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
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U^.  Navy  Seabees.  the  Navy's  famed 
construction  battallona. 

ITie  Seabee  motto  "Can  Do"  long  has 
stood  for  the  spirit  of  courage  and  dedi- 
cation so  typical  of  America  at  her  best. 

Through  a  quarter  centoiry,  and  three 
wars,  the  Seabees  have  wrltter  proud 
pages  into  our  military  history,  and  today 
in  Vietnam  they  again  work  tirelessly  to 
support  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
strengthen  a  valiant  people  fighting  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

The  Seabees  are  builder-flghters. 
Their  determinaUon  and  ingenious  ap- 
proach to  successfully  completing  any 
construction  tnc''  ^hen  them  have  made 
them  a  legend  sln:e  the  first  battalion 
was  created  :n  the  challenging  days  of 
World  War  n. 

Eigi.i  kAttalions  are  at  work  today  in 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps  most  characteristic  of  the 
Seabees  is  their  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  Vietnamese  people,  in  coming 
days  of  peace  and  freedom  will  benefit 
significantly  from  the  wonderful  variety 
of  construction  work  being  accomplished 
today:  the  new  roads  and  highways,  the 
ports  and  piers,  the  water  and  sanitation 
systems,  the  landing  fields  and  pads,  the 
areas  for  landing  and  for  storage. 

The  Seabees,  too,  are  working  hard  in 
a  new  role.  They  have  become  the  "Navy 
Peace  Corps." 

In  the  last  5  years,  Seabee  civic  action 
teams  have  served,  under  sponsorsWp  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Agency  for 
International    Development,    in   Africa 
Latin  America,  and  Asia. 

In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  sil- 
ver 25th  anniversary.  Gov.  Splro  T 
Agnew,  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  re- 
cently proclaimed  "Seabee  Year"  in 
Maryland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
or  the  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricou),  as  follows: 

Oovr»NOB's  Prcxxamation:  Sxabxk  Txa«,  1967 
Whereaa,   On   March   6,    1942,   the   United 
States  Navy  created  the  "SeabeeB"— construc- 
tion  battallona  to  build  the  Navy's  bases; 

Whereas,  These  Seabees  became  legendary 
py  performing  remarluible  construction  feats 
In  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War;  and 

Whereas,  They  are  now  buUdlng  American 
bases  In  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  Im- 
proving the  life  of  Vietnamese  vUlagers  by 
building  schools,  hospitals,  roads  and  bridges- 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Splro  T.  Agnew.  Qovl 
emor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  1967  as  "Seabee  Year"  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  call  upon  aU  Mary  landers  to 
■alut*  the  Seabees  on  their  26th  Anniversary 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR— A  RELATIVELY 
SMALL  BURDEN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  though  it 
Is  true  that  the  war  In  Vietnam,  for 
some,  assumes  cataclysmic  proportions, 
the  fact  that  on  a  national  scale  it  re- 
mains a  relatively  small  burden  is  ap- 
parent. This  fact  la  demonstrated  in  any 
number  of  ways— several  of  them  ex- 
plained In  an  enllghtenhig  column,  au- 
thored by  Howard  K.  Smith,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 


Traffic,  lung  cancer,  and  firearms  here 
at  home  take  more  American  lives  an- 
nually than  does  this  conflict.  It  uses  up 
but  little  of  our  gross  national  product. 
It  Is  necessary,  as  attested  to  by  report- 
ers on  the  scene  and  by  the  troops  in 
Vietnam  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  mate- 
rially affected  our  fight  against  poverty 
at  home,  or  adversely  affected  the  civil 
rights  movement,  which  Is  troubled,  in 
essence,  with  success  and  the  question  of 
what  to  do  In  the  wake  of  substantial 
success. 

These  points  are  brought  out  clearly 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  column.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Apr.  23,  1967] 

WAB  n»  VIRMAM  A  RrLATlVELT  SmaIX  BTTSOKN 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
The  Vietnam  war  has  done  enough  hurt  to 
the  naUon  without  our  having  to  exaggerate 
Its  effects.  The  truth  is  that  to  the  naUon  as 
a  whole  it  has  been,  in  every  material  aspect, 
a  relatively  smaU  burden. 

To  any  family  that  has  lost  a  son  In  that 
ugly  little  conflict  It  Is  pure  cataclysm.  But 
for  the  naUon  as  a  whole  Its  costs  have  been 
Umlted.  There  are.  for  example,  three  rather 
trivial  domesUc  categories  of  tragedy  which 
wlU.  within  the  present  year,  claim  eome  fif- 
teen times  more  American  Uves  than  have 
been  lost  since  1960  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
automobUe  accidents,  lung  cancer  from 
smoking,  and  wounds  Inflicted  by  ovx  Ul- 
controUed  privately  owned  firearms. 

The  chief  distress  caused  by  Vietnam  Is 
moral.  And  that  distress  barely  affects  the 
°*8?_wbo  do  the  fighting  in  the  field.  There, 
a  tJPl  poll  has  shown  what  every  reporter 
and  Senator  Edward  Brooke  have  noUced- 
OIs  see  the  war  with  remarkable  clarity  as 
an  unpleasant  duty  that  has  to  be  performed 
in  order  to  prevent  worse  conflicts  later 
The  moral  anguish  of  Vietnam  is  acute  only 
here  at  home  and  among  people  whose 
chances  of  ever  having  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
are  very  slight.  ^^ 

The  war  has  demanded  little  or  no  eoo- 
nomic  sacrifice.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
continued  to  grow  better  oc.  Tne  war  con- 
sumes a  very  small  percentage  of  cur  groM 
national  product— something  over  three  per 
cent,  making  it  the  •Smallest"  such  encoun- 
ter we  have  been  engaged  in. 

One  of  the  loudest  complalnU  made  the 
war  is  that  it  has  caused  a  curtailment  of 
tJie  domestic  war  on  poverty.  There  Is  no 
hard  evidence  to  support  that  complaint 
Wh*t  is  curtailing  the  poverty  program  is 
the  Congress  elected  last  November  which 
does  not  like  the  program— war  or  no  war— 
and  Is  using  Vietnam  as  an  excuse  to  vote  the 
way  it  would  vote  even  If  the  most  placid 
peace  prevaUed.  In  the  1966  elections  we 
etoply  reverted,  after  an  Interval,  to  the  kind 
of  hard-fisted,  unimaginative  Congress  we 
have  had  most  of  the  time  since  1937. 

In  any  case,  the  Nation's  progress  In  re- 
ducing poverty  has  grown  apace  throughout 
the  years  of  escalation  in  Vietnam.  The  pro- 
longed boom  by  itself  has  considerably  in- 
creased Jobs  and  Ufted  an  estimated  six  mll- 
Uon  people  above  the  "poverty  Une"  set  by 
Michael  Harrington  and  applied  as  a  measure 
In  legislation. 

Equally  unfounded  Is  the  loudly  voiced 
complaint  that  the  war  has  done  damage  to 
the  Civil  Rights  movement.  The  voice  of  the 
Negro  was  mighty  in  the  1966  elections  when. 
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among  other  things.  It  elected  three  Renub 
llcans  from  DemocraUc  districts  In  Texa*  an,*" 
ma^e  an  Alabama  Negro  a  small  town  bh^ 
Itls  more  influential  today  and  con^S 
re«Uer  audiences  than  ever  before  iTouJ 
History.  When  before  now  would  the  d»«^ 
gerous  bilge  of  stokely  Oarmlcha^  K 
breamed  over  our  three  television  ^' 

The  trouble  with  the  Rights  movement  u 
success,  though  completeness  and  perfecUm 
in  a  short  Ume  remain  elusive  In  tiSs  fldS 
they  have  In  aU  past  social  movements  a,^ 
oes.  has  robbed  the  movement  of  much  of  it 
original  elemental  force,  and— In  order  ^ 
keep  a  following-Rights  leaders  are^vin^ 
to  increase  the  dosage  of  demagogy  m  thSf 
appeals,  having  to  appeal  to  TrSofJ  c^niSS 
and  smaller  constltuency-the  young-^ 
having  to  switch  their  issues  from  Ri|^ 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Carmlchael,  by  SnS 
point,  in  this  new  way,  has  suckL  ^^Sf 
Martin  Luther  King  into  compeUUon  for  to^ 
suffrage  of  this  smaU  but  violence-prow 
fracuon  of  the  Negro  populaUon 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  a  unique  exDert. 
ence  In  many  ways.    Each  of  our  wars  In^ 

SLi^n^lf  ^'"^  'i^  ^  hy»tens-an  evii^ 
I^esldent  has  sought  to  limit  by  not  breaking 
the  psychololgcal  sound  barrier  and  maklnf 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  "«*uif 

thf  ni^n'i'tK  ^"^  *^'  i^y^Ti,.  has  been  oc 
the  part  of  those  supporting  war;  this  is  th« 
flmone  where  the  hysteria  comes  from  tlw 
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COLUMBUS  DAY— A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  OP  LEOISLATURE  OP 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  60  years 
ago,  on  April  1,  1907,  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado became  the  first  State  In  the  Union 
to  commemorate  the  discovery  ol 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus  by 
designating  October  12  a  legal  holiday. 

The  movement  to  pass  this  law  was  ap- 
parenUy  spurred  by  an  Italian  immi- 
grant, Angelo  Noce,  a  native  of  Colum- 
bus hometown.  Genoa,  Italy.  Mr.  Noce 
organized  civic  and  Italian  welfare 
groups  in  Denver  to  forward  the  cause 
and  on  January  13,  1905,  the  measure 
was  Introduced  In  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives  by  Hon.  Emmet  A. 
Bromley.  Rve  days  later,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Colorado  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor  Caclmero  Barela. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  own  State 
of  New  York  followed  Colorado's  lead 
and  declared  October  12  to  be  a  legal 
hoUday.  Many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
sponsored  legislation  calling  for  the 
designation  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday.  In  this  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  calling  upon  Congress  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Rksolution  43 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  ths 
Congress   of  the   United  States  to  make 
Columbus  Day,  the  twelfth  day  of  October, 
a  Federal  public  holiday 
Whereas.  For  many  years  the  state  of  New 
York  has  accorded  recognition  to  the  grest 
discoverer  of  this  land.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, by  providing  by  law  that  the  twelfth 
day  of  October  in  each  year,  the  annlverssry 


dftte  of  his  discovery,  be  a  legal  public  holi- 
day In  this  state;  and 

Whereas.  Although  many  other  states  have 
tito  made  Columbus  Day  a  legal  hoUday,  the 
(overnment  of  the  United  States  has  not 
provided  the  same  recognition  to  that  in- 
trepid and  famous  explorer  who  met  and 
conquered  the  then  as  yet  uncharted  ex- 
tremities of  the  endless  seas  by  making  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  federal  legal  public  holiday; 
snd 

Whereas,  It  Is  Just  and  fitting  that  Chris- 
topher Columbus  be  similarly  honored  fed- 
erally for  his  memorable  voyage  and  discovery 
of  America;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It 
\B  hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact 
lultable  legislation  to  make  Columbus  Day, 
the  twelfth  day  of  October,  a  federal  legal 
public  holiday:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  copy  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  Senate : 

Albekt  J.  Abrams, 

Secretory. 

By  order  of  Assembly : 

John  T.  McKxnnak. 


TREASON  AND  FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Long- 
view  Daily  News,  of  Longvlew,  Tex.,  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  which,  I 
believe,  deserves  wider  attention. 

There  is  a  difference  between  treason 
and  free  speech;  between  incitement  to 
violence  and  free  speech. 

The  country  is  bigger  than  all  the  men 
named  in  Carl  Estes'  editorial,  and  will 
certainly  survive  these  solutions  being 
handed  down  from  atop  orange  crates 
and  soapboxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Ixmgvlew  (Tex.)  Dally  News, 

Apr.  19.  1967) 

Treason  la  Tekason 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  demand  from 
our  government  how  much  longer  It  Is  going 
to  tolerate  Martin  Luther  King.  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael, Floyd  McKUslck  and  others  of  their 
breed  and  stripe. 

What  a  sorry  spectacle  It  was  to  see  Old 
Glory  go  up  m  flames  In  New  York  last 
Saturday  during  the  self-styled  Spring 
Mobilization  Against  War  In  Vietnam  I  On 
flrst  glimpse  one  would  have  thought  the 
•cene  was  Communist  Russia  or  Red  China. 

This  dastardly  deed  of  desecration  was  re- 
pugnant and  disgraceful. 

And  where  was  Martin  Luther  King?  He 
was  right  there  leading  this  rag-tag  and 
bobtail  mob  I  And  where  did  It  happen?  In 
the  shadow  of  the  United  Nations  building  I 
What  did  Martin  Luther  King  do  later?  He 
addressed  a  rally  at  the  U.N.I  Te  gods  and 
little  fishes  I    What  next  can  we  expect? 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said  Sunday 
that  In  the  big  rallies  (Benedict  Arnold 
mobs)  and  demonstrations  such  as  those 
•taged  In  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  the 
Infiuence  and  handiwork  of  the  Communist 
apparatus  can  be  found. 

What  Is  the  Communist  design  on  America? 
Destruction,  that's  all. 

The  Martin  Luther  Kings,  Stokely  Oar- 
nilchaels.  the  Floyd  McKlsslcka  and  others 


like'  them,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  are  play- 
ing footey  with  the  Communists,  whether 
they  have  sense  enough  to  know  It  or  not. 
What  they  are  doing  may  be  very  pleasing 
to  Hanoi  and  Peking,  but  it  Is  certainly  re- 
pvilsive,  disgusting  and  sickening  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  as  millions  of  their 
own  race  wlU  testify. 

So-called  "black  power"  becomes  black  de- 
fiance and  mockery  when  the  halter  Is  re- 
moved, and  Its  approach  to  treason,  sedition, 
chaos,  anarchy  and  revolution  becomes  more 
alarming  and  dangerous  each  week  as  these 
wild-eyed  publicity,  money  and  glory  seekers 
spout  their  hate  and  disrespect  for  our  gov- 
ernment and  Its  laws. 

While  these  rabble-rousers  and  hate- 
mongers — and  that's  what  they  really  are — 
are  rxinnlng  around  over  the  country  spew- 
ing their  venom  and  trying  to  get  their  dirty 
mugs  before  television  cameras,  hundreds  of 
American  boys,  white  and  colored,  are  being 
killed  or  wounded  In  the  Jungles  and  swamps 
of  Vietnam  In  a  war  that  might  have  been 
ended  but  for  the  hope,  encouragement  and 
comfort  this  trio  and  their  kind  are  con- 
tinually giving  to  the  enemy  through  fomen- 
tation of  unrest,  turmoU  and  disunity  among 
a  very,  very  small  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  weU  to  remember  however,  that 
It  was  a  small  minority  which  seized  power 
in  the  Communist  revolution  In  Rxissla. 

In  our  opinion,  when  Martin  Luther  King 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  several 
years  ago.  It  was  not  only  a  hoax,  but  the 
greatest  travesty  In  history  both  perpetrated 
and  perpetuated  on  the  words  "peace"  and 
"Justice." 

Can  what  he  has  been  doing  in  America 
for  several  years  be  described  or  charac- 
terized as  peaceful?  Perfidious  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  word. 

From  his  mouthlngs  It  can  be  deducted 
that  It's  not  peace  In  this  country  he  wants — 
heaven  knows  he's  created  enough  disturb- 
ances— but  In  Vietnam,  and  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  enemy. 

"Stop  the  bombing!"  he  cries  sanctimo- 
niously. 

We  did  stop — several  times — and  what  hap- 
pened? 

What  cause  or  reason  has  he  to  think  that 
another  Interruption  would  benefit  anyone 
but  otir  adversaries?  Doesn't  he  read  the 
newspapers  and  know  what  happened?  Or 
has  he  been  too  busy  watching  replays  of 
himself  on  television? 

We're  sorely  tired  of  the  abuse  and  vitu- 
peration that  Is  being  heaped  upon  our 
President  by  this  motley  gang,  better  known 
as  the  Klng-Carmlchael-McKlsslck  trium- 
virate. This  country  has.  in  oiir  opinion, 
tolerated  this  open  rebeUlon  from  a  gang 
of  traitors  to  the  men  In  our  fighting  forces 
much  longer  than  It  should  have. 

They  go  around  bellowing  like  motherless 
calves  and,  like  the  calves,  they're  seeking 
nourishment — nourishment  for  their  in- 
flated egos  and  blood  money  for  their  pocket- 
books. 

We  wonder  how  much  longer  the  United 
States  government  is  going  to  tolerate  the 
sowing  of  seeds  of  dissension  and  discord  by 
King  and  his  crew  and  others  of  their  Ilk? 
The  processes  of  democracy  have  been 
stretched  much,  much  too  far  already. 

Time  has  run  out.  It's  later  than  we 
think.    Something  should  be  done  now  I 

In  conclusion,  as  a  suggestion,  why 
woiUdn't  President  Lyndon  Balnee  Johnson, 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  country,  be  entirely  Justified  In  or- 
dering the  Induction  into  the  Army  of  these 
mouthers  of  the  doctrine  of  Lenin  and  Sta- 
lin? After  induction.  If  they  acted  there  as 
they  have  been  acting  here  at  home.  General 
WUllam  C.  Westmoreland  and  the  other 
fighting  men  should  give  them  a  drum-head 
court-martial  and  line  them  up  before  the 
nearest  firing  squad. 


Treason  Is  treason,  wbethsr  It's  In  Mew 
York  or  Vletnaml 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
16th  annual  observance  of  Secretaries 
Week,  April  23-29,  1967,  is  being  high- 
lighted by  the  commemoration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  year  of  its  sponsor,  the 
National  Secretaries  Association,  Inter- 
national. 

It  has  been  said  that  "anniversaries 
are  vital  moments  which  link  the  living 
present  with  those  two  eternities — the 
past  and  the  future." 

In  the  beginning,  NSA  was  foimded 
to  join  together  in  a  nonprofit,  nonunion, 
nonsectarian,  nonpartisan,  and  educa- 
tional association,  businesswomen  who 
are  or  have  been  engaged  in  secretarial 
employment,  or  whose  training  and  in- 
terest are  of  similar  nature.  NSA  be- 
came international  in  1954  with  the  in- 
stallation of  the  first  Canadian  chapter. 

Presently,  the  National  Secretaries 
Association,  with  its  25,500  members  in 
580  chapters  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
afOliates  in  Mexico,  Panama,  Argentina, 
the  Bahamas,  Curacao,  Finland,  and 
Hong  Kong,  is  the  world's  largest  asso- 
ciation of  businesswomen  in  one  profes- 
sion. 

Looking  to  the  future,  NSA  has  con- 
tinuously worked  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  the  secretarial  profession  and  of 
businesswomen  in  general.  After  25 
years,  its  primary  goal  remains  educa- 
tion— continuing  education.  BeUeving 
that  what  is  past  is  prolog,  the  associa- 
tion is  looking  to  the  future,  a  future  in 
which  all  secretaries  must  be  ready  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  technological 
changes. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept of  plarmed  ffimilles  certainly  is  not 
new,  especially  to  anyone  familiar  with 
the  efforts  over  the  years  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Association.  But  the  rea- 
sons wliy  women,  and  to  only  somewhat 
less  an  extent  men,  volunteer  their  time 
and  talents  to  winning  wider  acceptance 
of  the  Idea  are  very  often  not  known  or 
are  misunderstood. 

Recently,  Peggy  Goldwater,  the  wife 
of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Barry 
Goldwater,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Art- 
zonan  in  which  she  told  of  her  interest 
and  work  in  behalf  of  planned  parent- 
hood. The  article  is  valuable  because  it 
beautifully  relates  the  deep  concern  of 
one  human  being  for  others,  including 
many  who  have  nowhere  to  turn  for  help 
during  an  hour  of  great  need. 

It  is  important.  I  think,  to  emphasize 
the  voluntary  nature  of  Mrs.  Goldwater's 
work  and  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  As- 
sociation's efforts  generally.  Believing 
as  they  do  in  individual  responsibility, 
they  do  not  attempt  to  impose  their  views 
on  others.  Their  efforts  are  purely  edu- 
cational, their  service  wholly  voluntary. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Goldwater's  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Wht  I  Bbubvk  m  Pi^moED  Familixs 
(By  Peggy  Goldwater) 

Planned  ParenthocxJ  is  my  baby. 

I  think  of  It  that  way  becaose,  when 
Margaret  Sanger  came  to  Phoenix  years  ago 
to  organlae  a  group  of  women,  I  was  among 
the  few  who  welcomed  her  and  were  Inspired 
to  Join  in  her  humane  work. 

Most  of  us  had  done  volunteer  work  In 
hospitals  and  among  needy  groups.  All  were 
aware  of  the  need  for  direct  birth  control 
assistance  and  Information  among  those  who 
had  the  most  children  and  could  least  af- 
ford It.  We  knew  family  planning  could 
reUeve  a  great  deal  of  human  suffering. 
Stm  we  felt  somewhat  bold  and  daring  In 
planning  our  program.  Even  among  intel- 
ligent people,  the  subject  was  considered 
too  Intimate  to  be  discussed  or  dealt  with 
openly. 

We  established  the  first  birth  control  clinic 
in  an  area  where  It  was  needed  most.  Vol- 
unteers manned  It,  quietly  and  entirely  It 
was  pretty  much  of  a  speakeasy-type  opera- 
tion. Any  embarrassment  we  may  have  felt 
was  overbalanced  by  the  conviction  that  we 
were  doing  something  about  the  demoraliz- 
ing and  dehumanizing  effects  of  unplanned 
parenthood. 

AWASE  OF  CFFBCra 

I  had  first  become  aware  of  those  effects 
while  doing  volunteer  work  at  the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  during 
my  days  as  an  art  student.  I  fe«l  the  babies 
and  cared  for  the  children  and  loved  that. 
But  there  were  so  many  babies  bom  to  Im- 
poverished mothers.  And  so  often  the  moth- 
ers didn't  really  care  whether  their  new- 
born lived  or  died.  Intuitively.  I  suppose, 
they  realized  they  could  not  cope  with  those 
Mbles,  emotlonaUy.  mentally  or  physically 
New  offspring  meant  spreading  meager  re- 
soiirces  thinner  and  thinner  among  parents 
and  existing  brood. 

To  the  young  girl  I  was  then  It  seemed  an 
Injustice  and  a  terrible  tragedy  for  a  little 
baby  to  come  Into  the  world,  unloved,  un- 
wanted and  with  no  chance  for  health  dig- 
nity and  self -fulfillment. 

To  the  woman  I  am  now — one  to  whom 
life  has  been  very  good— It  stUl  seems  so. 
And  In  view  of  scientific  strides  with  contra- 
ceptives and  the  revelation  of  the  population 
explosion.  It  has  become  a  major  tragedy 
which  calls  for  urgent  action.  Every  day 
that  religious.  poUtlcal  and  medical  leaders 
faU  to  do  something  about  birth  by  chance, 
they  are  placing  themselves  on  the  side  of 
misery,  even  disaster  and  against  the  people 
of  the  world  who  await  their  guidance  for 
physical,  economic  and  spiritual  salvation. 
FamUy  planning  Is  essenUal  to  each  of  those 
areas. 

In  the  30  years  I  have  been  associated  with 
Planned  Parenthood,  excessive  fertility  has 
mushroomed  from  a  family  problem  to  be- 
come the  world's  most  serious  challenge 
Originally  I  believed  In  Planned  Parenthood 
becaxise  it  offered  the  way  to  Increased  ex- 
cellence In  family  life  and  to  assure  every 
child  the  birthright  be  is  due. 

But  now  with  the  revelation  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion.  1  believe  In  Planned  Parent- 
hood  for  many  additional  reasons. 

FAILUU:     TO     BALANCS 

It  la  the  Irony  of  our  age  that  the  popula- 
tion problem  exists  because  science  has  per- 
niltted  man  tremendous  control  over  death 
including  infant  mortality.  And  man  has 
railed  to  balance  that  triumph  with  cor- 
responding control  over  birth.  The  frighten- 
ing projection  Is  that.  If  the  present  rate 
of  population  growth  continues,  the  human 
race  will  more  than  double  in  86  years  from 
today,    reaching    the    figure   of   7.4    billion 


Eighty  percent  of  that  growth  wUl  b9  In  the 
poorest  nations  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  where  already  half  the  world  suffers 
from  hunger.  Birth  control  Is  a  vital  neces- 
sity for  «nerglng  nations. 

I  believe  In  Planned  Parenthood  because 
I  believe  In  education  and  employment  and 
even  In  Arizona  we  have  dlflJculty  in  keeping 
up  with  the  growing  school-age  population. 

I  believe  In  PUnned  Parenthood  because  I 
love  freedom  and  the  pressures  of  population 
require  ever-Increasing  regimentation,  tend- 
ing to  breed  dictatorship. 


April  26,  1967 


Finally  and  personally.  I  believe  In  PlannM 
Parenthood  because.  If  I  could  give  anv  «« 
I  chose  to  all  the  mothers  of  the  world  i 
would  give  them  the  family  tun  I've  hiii 
Our  happiest  times  have  been  with  our  chu 
dren-^oanne,  Barry,  Jr.,  Michael  and  PewV 
all  grown  now.    We  have  been  fortunate     ' 

I  would  like  other  human  beings  to  be' « 
fortunate.  To  this  end  I'd  like  to  J* 
PUnned  Parenthood  catch  fire  all  over  th. 
T*^"?*"  achievable  goal  on  which  survlvj 
of  the  human  race  depends. 


LDCrrED    8PACX 

Adventure  with  nature  in  the  wild  and 
wide-open  spaces,  clear  lakes  and  streams 
wide  horizons  full  of  fresh,  clear  air  and 
scenic  excitement— shall  we  sacrifice  these? 
Against  the  fact  of  limited  space,  the  fact 
that  the  world's  population  grows  twice  as 
fast  yearly  as  the  world's  food  supply  the 
threat  that  crowding  will  deprive  men  and 
women  of  IndlvIduaUty  and  personality- 
how  can  one  not  believe  In  voluntary  fer- 
tlllty  control? 

Science  has  given  man  the  knowledge  and 
techniques  to  solve  the  serious  problems- 
personal  and  global-growing  directly  and 
indirectly  out  of  exploding  population     Why 

f^l  SnV***"  ^  "^"^    ^'^  ^^y  °°t  balance 
the  billions  of  dollars  the  U.  S.  spends  on 
death   control"  with   similar   attention   to 
population  control? 

After  all,  it's  a  simpler  problem.  Barrv 
quotes  columnist  Sylvia  Porter  as  volclna 
the  niost  unequivocal  statement  on  this  sub- 
Ject,  It  Is  true  that  there  are  thousands  of 
causes  of  death,  but  only  one  cause  of  birth." 

CHOICE   OF   PRODUCra 

Today's  women  have  a  choice  of  more  than 
50  commercial  products  that  are  on  the 
market  and  the  rhythm  method,  which  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  has  referred  to  with  her  suc- 
cinct wit  as  "checked-off  love  and  clocked- 
out  continence."  With  the  exception  of 
oral  contraceptives  all  are  less  than 
completely  reliable.  The  Planned  Parent- 
hood cimic  at  Memorial  Hospital  finds  that 
of  women  using  the  rhythm  method,  40  per- 
cent will  become  pregnant  In  a  year;  amonjr 
couples  using  mechanical  means,  16  percent 
«»*1S*  Til™'°  ''"'  conceive;  and  of  women 
fitted  with  an  Intra-uterlne  device,  five  per- 
cent  may  conceive. 

Every  mother  knows  that  both  charity  and 
example  begin  at  home.    It  Is  estimated  that 
9  out  of  10  Impoverished  women  in  Arizona 
do  not  know  about  the  possibility  of  limit- 
ing   their    families.      Planned    Parenthood 
locally  tries  to  reach  these  people  with  In- 
formation, services  and  materials.    To  raise 
the  money  to  support   these  activities,  we 
have  planned  a  novel  benefit  featuring  the 
Chinese  Opera  on  April  22  and   23  at  the 
Sonabrero.      We    already    have    substantial 
backing  from  local  leaders  but  I  hope  we'll 
be  completely  sold  out.     (Mrs.  Paul  Cameron 
Boyd  Is  taking  reservations.)     The  evening 
and  the  money  will  be  well  spent. 
suBsror  COST 
It  coets  $26  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  birth 
control  puis  for  one  woman   for  one  year 
through  our  clinic.    The  unwanted  child  on 
welfare  coets  the  state  »448.32  annually  and 
a*   recipients   rarely   leave   the   ranks   until 
they  are  ineligible  at  18.  a  toUl  of  tS.OSO  76 
And  If  anyone  suffers  from  the  misconcep- 
tion that  poor  people  keep  having  chUdren 
so  they  can  Increase  their  welfare  doles,  here 
are  typical  quotes  from  some  the  clinic  has 
helped. 

•'Where  were  you  when  I  had  only  three?" 
(She  had  12.) 

"Olory  be  I  God  must  have  sent  you  to 
me.  with  nine  children  heaven  knows  I 
don't  want  no  more." 

"My  wife  and  I  need  you  so  badly.  Please 
give  us  all  seven  methods." 


REACTION  OP  AMERICAN  SERVICE- 
MEN  TO  ENEMY  PROPAGANDA 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  most 
thoughtful  letter  I  have  received  from 
one  of  our  men  serving  in  Vietnam  I  be- 
lleve  this  letter  illustrates  how  our  men 
react  to  the  enemy's  propaganda  use  of 
antiwar  sUtements  of  Americans  here  at 
home. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  do  not 
here  pass  any  sort  of  judgment  on  those 
Americans  who  make  such  statements' 
they  have  every  right  to  do  so.  and  I 
want  that  right  preserved. 

It  is  only  so  that  Senators  may  be  ad- 
vised of  how  the  enemy's  propaganda 
apparatus  is  operating  that  I  ask  for  the 
printing  of  this  young  soldier's  letter 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  text  of  a  Vietcong  propaganda 
leaflet  which  the  enemy  seeks  to  cir- 
culate among  American  troops  in  south- 
east Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows : 

LrrTKK  Prom  VierNAU  Sxhvicemah 
Dear  Senator  Tower:  Enclosed  you  will 
find  2  propaganda  leafleU  which  I  picked  up 
In  the  field  recently.  I  am  sending  these  to 
you  ao  that  you  can  get  a  graphic  Idea  of 
how  the  sUtemenU  of  prominent  Americans 
are  used  agalnat  us.  These  particular  leafieU 
are  geared  for  American  troops.  They  are 
not  effective  because  out  troope  are  suffi- 
ciently Insiulated  against  this  type  of  propa- 
ganda by  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  on 
top  Of  the  situation  all  the  way.  However, 
of  considerably  more  importance  Is  the  fsct 
that  the  statements  conuined  In  these  leaf- 
lets are  used  by  the  enemy  to  convince  their 
troops  and  people  that  America  Is  not  only 
the  aggressor  but  Is  seriously  divided  as  well. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Viet  Cong  troope 
and  the  civilians  under  their  control  do  not 
have  access  to  contrary  information  It  li 
pretty  effective.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
leadership  themselves  do  not  understand 
that  these  people  represent  only  a  small  but 
vocal  minority. 

In  may  cases  the  motives  of  the  "Peace" 
groups  are  quite  clear.  Not  so  clear,  how- 
ever, are  the  motives  behind  the  stetementi 
of  some  highly  placed,  InfluenUal  Americane. 
There  Is  one  fact  that  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  The  Issues  are  no  longer  aca- 
demic because  Americans  are  dying  In  the 
field.  These  Infiuentlal  Americans  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  their  statements  are 
having  two  highly  undesirable  effects;  (1) 
they  are  prolonging  the  war  by  giving  hope 
to  the  enemy  and  (2)  more  Americana  are 
dying. 

I  realize  that  much  of  what  I  have  said 
merely  reiterates  what  Is  conunon  knowledge. 
However,  I  hope  that  this  letter  will  serve 
to  give  you  Insight  on  some  of  the  things 
we  come  acroas  over  here. 


Ajyril  26,  1967 
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VlETOONO    PROPACAIiDA   LEAFLET   TEXT 

WHAT  SOME  AMXRICAMs  HAVE  SAD  ABOITT  THE 

WAR    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Senates  Watns  Morse,  (UJB.  Senate, 
lurch  4,  19M) :  .  .  .  "Thoee  troope  should 
be  brought  home.  They  never  should  have 
been  sent  there  In  the  first  place. 

"American  unUateral  participation  In  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  juatlfled 
and  will  not  be  Justified  in  history  ...  I  am 
flatly  opposed  to  any  exx>finslon  of  our  com- 
mitment there." 

Senator  Ernest  Orttenino  CCS.  Senate, 
March  4,  1964) :  "Let  us  get  out  of  Vietnam 
on  as  good  terms  as  possible — but  let  us  get 
out." 

Dr.  Hellen  B.  Lamb:  "Not  a  single  addi- 
tional American  boy  should  die  In  this  dirty, 
undeclared  war  that  violates  America's  own 
highest  Ideals,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  basic  rights  of  peoples  everywhere 
to  self-determination." 

Rev.  Dan  Berrlgan  S.J.,  Rev.  Philip  Berrl- 
gan,  Dorothy  Day,  Paul  Goodman.  Darlington 
(appeal  to  the  conscience  of  America  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  December  19,  1964) : 
"As  Americans,  we  are  profoundly  ashamed 
of  the  role  our  government  has  played  and 
the  actions  It  has  Initiated  or  continued  In 
South  Vietnam. 

"We  call  upon  President  Johnson  to  declare 
an  Immediate  cease-fire  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican forces  m  South  Vietnam,  followed  by 
their  earliest  possible  withdrawal." 

Leaflet  Issued  by  the  May  Second  Move- 
ment in  U.S.A.:  "For  nine  years  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  lying  to  us.  For  nine 
years  our  government  has  directly  violated 
every  section  of  the  1954  Oeneva  Agreement. 
For  nine  years  our  government  has  carried 
on  a  war  In  South  Vietnam  It  has  been  too 
shame-faced  to  declare  openly.  For  those 
nine  years  our  government  has  been  fighting 
a  people  who  don't  want  us  In  their  country. 
.  .  .  Our  government  cannot  'win'  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  because  It  la  fighting 
the  people,  the  {wpular  wUl  for  peace,  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality." 

AMERICAN    SERVICEMEN  [ 

The  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for 
Liberation :  "What  do  you  think  about  these 
opinions? 

"Isn't  It  clear  that  you  have  been  forced 
to  sacrificing  your  life  senselessly  and  non- 
sensically, for  American  war  profiteers,  not 
tor  your  own  Interests,  nor  for  the  honor  of 
American  people? 

"Demand  that  the  VS.  government  stop  Its 
aggressive  war  and  you  must  be  sent  back 
home. 

"Immediate  withdrawal  of  aU  T7J3.  troc^. 

"Peace  for  Vietnam." 


IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  OP  MIGRA- 
TORY FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
lew  weeks  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  a  report  on  the  changes  in  the 
farm  labor  situation  In  California  since 
the  termination  of  Public  Law  78,  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

One  thing  is  clear  from  the  report:  the 
conditions  of  domestic  mlgrratory  work- 
ers have  improved  substantially. 

During  the  final  12  months  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  the  hourly 
farm  wage  rate  in  California  Increased 
only  3  cents  per  hour.  From  October 
1964  to  October  1966  the  hourly  rate  in- 
creased 22  cents  an  hour,  to  an  average 
of  $1.58.  Housing  for  domestic  workers 
Md  their  families  has  been  Improved. 
Meanwhile,  the  gross  income  of  growers 
jn  California  has  increased  from  $3.67 
billion  in  1964,  the  last  year  of,  the  Mexi- 
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can  farm  labor  program,  to  $3.95  trfllion 
in  1966,  Indicating  that  termination  of 
the  program  did  not  set  back  California 
agriculture. 

Over  the  years,  many  of  us  In  Congress 
worked  to  amend  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
law.  The  principal  objective  of  our  ef- 
forts was  to  prevent  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  program  on  the  wages,  employment 
opportunities,  housing,  and  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  migratory  workers. 
We  sought  to  provide  safeguards  and 
guidelines  to  prevent  foreign  workers 
from  being  employed  at  the  expense  of 
low  wages  and  insecurity  for  domestic 
workers. 

The  Senate  on  two  occasions  approved 
amendments  I  offered,  but  they  were 
dropped  in  conference. 

By  1963,  mechanization  was  reducing 
the  number  of  Mexican  workers  brought 
in  for  harvesting  cotton  and  other  crops. 
Only  about  33,000  growers  were  using 
braceros,  and  California  growers  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  the  man- 
hours  of  Mexican  labor  in  1962. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  any  change  in  the 
law.  In  my  opinion,  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress to  abolish  the  program  when  it  did, 
rather  than  to  phase  it  out  more  slowly, 
was  the  result,  in  large  part,  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  growers  In  refusing  to  sup- 
port any  of  the  reasonable  modifications 
proposed,  despite  the  factfinding  studies 
and  other  evidence  showing  the  adverse 
effect  on  domestic  workers. 

I  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  bring 
some  improvement  to  domestic  migratory 
workers  before  we  did,  but  in  ajxs  case 
the  action  finally  taken  by  Congress  was 
a  sound  one.  I  believe  that  Secretary 
of  Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  deserves  com- 
mendation for  his  skill  in  carrying  out 
the  decision  of  Congress.  Terminating  a 
program  of  this  kind  involves  difficult 
problems.  Secretary  Wlrtz.  during  the 
transition  period,  provided  the  needed 
flexibility  while  holding  firm  to  the  es- 
sentials. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve 
conditions  for  domestic  migratory  work- 
ers, but  the  end  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  has  contributed  to  some- 
what better  conditions  for  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  James  E.  Bylin,  and  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Mso-ch  9, 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  9,  1967] 

Bracero   Boomerang:    Aix  the   Predictions 

About  Ending  the  Program  Were  Wrong 

(By  James  E.  Bylin) 

San  Francisco. — ^When  Congress  refused  at 
the  end  of  1964  to  renew  the  controversial 
law  permitting  hordes  of  temporary  Mexican 
workers  to  toU  In  U.S.  fields,  some  hold  pre- 
dictions were  uttered. 

Growers  were  gloomy.  "Commodltlee  with 
an  annual  value  reaching  Into  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  cannot  and  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  a  program  based  on  a  wing 
and  a  prayer  that  maybe  someone  will  show 
up  at  harvest  time  to  pick  the  perishable 
crops,"  declared  one.  Spokesmen  for  worried 
California  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  glumly 
predicted  that  domestic  workers,  even  If  of- 
fered higher  pay,  wouldn't  handle  the  jobs 
assigned  to  the  so-called  braceroe. 


Labor  leaders  were  confident.  "A  vast  re- 
source of  domestic  manpower  Is  available  to 
agriculture  as  soon  as  It  offers  employment 
on  realistic  terms,"  said  an  AFL-CIO  spokee- 
man.  The  labor  federation  wanted  the  bra- 
ceroe out,  charging  they  depressed  wage 
scales  and  discouraged  U.S.  workers  from  en- 
tering farm  work. 

Oovemment  officials  were  at  least  optlmla- 
tlc.  To  some,  ending  the  bracero  program 
would  provide  jobs  for  unskilled  U.S.  laborers, 
easing  chronic  unemployment. 

Each  group  now  claims  the  paat  two  years 
have  borne  out  Its  prognostication,  but  the 
truth  la  that  all  three  were  at  least  partly 
wrong.  Instead  of  crops  rotting  wholesale 
In  the  fields  for  lack  of  harvest-time  help, 
farm  production  In  California,  the  nation's 
biggest  agricultural  state  and  largest  em- 
ployer of  braceroe.  Is  on  the  rise.  True, 
there's  been  a  steady  rise  In  wage  rates.  But 
American  workers  haven't  exactly  swarmed 
Into  the  hot,  dusty  fields  to  replace  the  bra- 
ceroe. Moreover,  the  end  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram has  triggered  a  process  likely  to  cut 
the  work  force  further  In  future  years. 

WHAT   HAPPENED? 

How  are  these  counter  trends  possible? 
Thank  a  makeshift  program  that,  without 
fully  satisfying  any  of  the  antagonists,  basi- 
cally has  been  serving  Its  purpose — to  raise 
standards  among  farm  workers  as  well  as  to 
get  the  crops  In. 

The  big  factor:  Mechanization. 

Growers  are  accelerating  their  switch  to 
new  types  of  harvesting  machinery  at  a  pcu» 
they  didn't  think  possible  a  few  years  ago. 
Actually,  It's  an  old  lesson.  In  soft  coal, 
iinlon  leaders  knowingly  traded  higher  wages 
for  fewer  jobs  and  more  mechanization.  And 
knowingly  or  not,  for  better  or  worse,  unions 
have  accomplished  much  the  same  thing  over 
the  years  In  many  other  Industries. 

A  difference  here  has  been  the  suddenness 
of  the  switch  from  men  to  machines — and 
It's  a  switch  the  growers  are  making  some- 
what reluctantly.  Many  say  they  wotUd 
prefer  to  have  the  men,  even  at  today's 
higher  wages,  than  the  machines  that  re- 
quire such  a  heavy  capital  Investment.  It 
seems  evident,  however,  that  mechanization 
will  continue  and  that  it  will  expand  to  re- 
place other  American  farm  workers  In  the 
years  ahead. 

The  bracero  controversy  has  centered  In 
California  for  good  reason.  Since  the  late 
19th  century,  California  agriculture  has  been 
distinguished  from  other  farm  states  by  ex- 
tremely large  holdings  and  a  dependence  on 
single  male  workers,  not  migrant  families. 
Over  the  decades  these  male  workers  have 
been  Orientals,  Mexican-Americans  and 
"Okies,"  escaping  the  Southwest  dust  bowl 
In  the  depresslon-rtdden  1930s. 

In  1951  Oongrees  enacted  the  "bracero" 
law.  The  law  was  to  have  been  temporary — 
to  provide  workers  during  the  labor-short 
days  of  the  Korean  War.  And  like  many 
another  temporary  measure,  it  was  renewed 
year  after  year  as  growers  continued  to  rely 
on  the  braceroe  to  harvest  such  crops  as 
tomatoes,  asparagus,  melons,  strawberries 
and  lettuce.  By  1964  California's  peak  farm 
employment  Included  62,500  braceros.  Tex- 
as had  15,600,  Michigan  13,800  and  ArlEona 
7,200. 

To  one  U.S.  Labor  Department  official,  the 
two  years  since  the  demise  of  the  bracero 
law  have  proven  "the  wisdom  of  the  De- 
partment's policy  of  preference  for  jobless 
Americans  In  agricultural  employment." 
But  In  Its  Implications  that  domestic  labor 
was  substituted  for  the  sidelined  braceros. 
this  claim  Is  a  bit  boastful.  While  growen. 
did  Indeed  manage  to  Increase  the  pool  of 
domestic  workers,  their  recruiting  efforts 
were  only  partially  successful.  At  the  1966 
employment  peak,  there  were  only  5,000  more 
domestic  seasonal  workers  In  California  fields 
than  at  the  1965  peak  and  11,000  more  than 
at  the  1904  peak  of  161.400. 
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That's  a  far  cry  from  rvplaeing  80.000  plua 
braceroa  man -for -man.  And  not  even  ma- 
cblnee  coiUd  make  up  all  the  difference.  So. 
on  an  emergency  baaU  and  over  proteeta  by 
the  ATL-OIO,  the  Labor  Department  had  to 
aUow  In  some  braceroa— xe.ooo  at  the  1965 
pealc  and  7.000  at  the  1»66  peak. 

Doesn't  the  fact  these  braceroa  etlU  have 
been  needed  aottiaUy  show  that  growers  were 
correct  to  begin  with,  that  Americans 
wouldn't  do  the  difficult  stoop-labor  tasks  in 
the  fields?  That  question  has  really  yet  to 
be  an&wered.  For  even  when  It  was  clear  the 
bracero  program  was  on  Its  way  out.  Uttle 
waa  done  to  offer  domestic  workers  one  Im- 
portant enticement:  Proper  housing. 

Oalllornla's  agricultural  herlUge  included 
a  highly  developed  network  of  barracka  and 
dormitories,  on  farma  and  In  labor  camps. 
These  might  be  fine  for  single  male  workers, 
but  they  were  unsatlafactcwy  quarters  for 
migrant  famlUes  that  tradltlonaUy  handle 
some  of  the  harvest  work  In  other  states  and 
for  workers  and  their  families  from  the  olUes. 
Only  now  is  the  old  system  being  broken 
down.  The  CouncU  of  California  Growers 
estimates  that  growers  spent  $5  million  on 
family  housing  in  1966,  and  that  at  least 
that  much  will  be  spent  this  year.  Further 
some  $3  mllUon  In  Federal  farm  housing 
grants  and  loana  were  poured  Into  California 
last  year. 

With  the  realization  that  great  nvimbers  of 
■easonal  workers  soon  won't  be  needed  this 
new  houalng  tends  to  be  temporary  in  na- 
ture—trailers, pre-fab  outfits— but  fairly 
comfortable.  It  remalna  to  be  seen  whether 
better  housing,  coupled  with  higher  wages 
will  flnaUy  produce  sufficient  domestic  labor. 
The  bracero  cut-off  clearly  has  accom- 
pUahed  one  thing,  however:  Improving  the 
lot  of  the  farm  workers  who  remain.  Ac- 
cording to  Labor  Department  statistic*.  Cali- 
fornia's hourly  farm  wage  rate  climbed  22 
centa  from  October  1964  to  $1.58  In  October 
1966  as  growers  competed  to  attract  workers 
During  the  final  12  months  of  the  bracero 
program,  the  Increase  was  only  3  cents. 

WhUe  thla  was  going  on,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  growers  were  hardly  displaying  the 
deep  suffering  they  had  so  dismally  pre- 
dicted. From  »3.67  bUUon  In  1964.  Califor- 
nia's gross  farm  Income  climbed  to  •3.75  bU- 
Uon  In  1965  and  »3.95  bUUon  In  1966.  More 
Importantly,  net  Income,  which  dipped  to 
•932  mlUon  In  1965  from  •I. 05  WUlon  In  1964 
rebounded  to  some  (1   bUlton   last  year. 

If  anyone  could  be  termed  losers  In  the 
bracero  batUe.  It  would  be  consumers,  who 
ultimately  must  absorb  the  Increased  wages. 
However,  not  all  the  blame  for  splrallng  food 
prlcea  can  be  placed  on   better  farm  pay: 
Processors,  wholesalers  and  retailers  hlstort- 
oally  multiply  a  farm-level   Increase  several 
times  before  a  product  reaches  the  shelves. 
And  If  anyone  could   be  termed   victors 
ftkmg  with  farm  workers,  it  would  be  manu- 
facturers of  farm  machinery,  who  have  been 
benefiting  from  crash  programs  to  develop 
labor-saving  mechanical  harvesters  and  the 
growers'    new   wUllngneas    to    gamble   huge 
sums  on  the  machinery.    The  most  dramatic 
case  Involves  processing  tomatoes,  always  a 
major  bracero  crop.     Whereas  a  paltry  3% 
of  the  tomatoes  were  machine  picked  in  1964, 
the  1966  figure  soared  to  nearly  70%.     (Cali- 
fornia produces  some  two-thirds  of  the  trj3 
prooeaslng  tomatoes.) 

For  one.  Trl- Valley  Orowera,  a  big  grower- 
owned  canning  company,  threatened  to  shift 
Ita  tomato  operations  to  Mexico  when  the 
braceroa  were  cut  off.  but  recently  decided 
•gainst  the  move,  explaining:  "The  dynamic 
events  of  the  past  two  seasons  now  indicate 
that  tomatoes  can  be  successfuUy  grown  In 
California  under  ctirrent  conditions  Includ- 
ing   a^  sharply    reduced    pool    at    qualified 

ctrrs  COSTS,  too 
Mechanical  harvesters  are  now  approach- 
ing the  final  development  stage  for  other 
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labor-intensive  crops  Ilka  asparagus,  grapes 
and  lettuce.  If  they  follow  the  lead  of  to- 
mato pickers,  they'll  reduce  costs  as  well  as 
labor  needs.  One  study  showed  the  tomato 
machines  harvesting  at  •ll  an  acre,  com- 
pared with  tn  an  acre  with  hand  labor. 

Nonetheless.  California's  growers  maintain 
they  would  be  producing  much  more  If  they 
could  have  braceros.  at  least  for  a  few  more 
years,  as  well  as  the  machlnee.  They  have  an 
aUy  In  California  Gov.  Reagan,  who  has 
called  for  a  fuU-scale  return  of  the  bracero 
program.  At  the  very  least,  Gov.  Reagan's 
aides  say,  more  braceros  may  be  needed  on 
an  emergency  ba^s  this  year  than  last.  That 
conclusion,  however,  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
to  the  U.S.  Labor  Department,  which  cer- 
tainly will  be  reluctant  to  halt  the  tide  to- 
ward fewer  foreign  supplementary  workers. 

In  fact.  Labor  Secretory  Wlrtz  considers 
the  poet-bracero  development  "one  of  the 
magnificent  accomplishments  of  the  depart- 
ment In  Its  whole  history."  a  contention  that 
growers  hotly  challenge.  Aside  from  rising 
wage  scales,  the  first  contingent  of  farm 
workers — about  400.000  nationally — has  been 
brought  under  Federal  minimum  wage  laws. 
Congressional  proposals  would  also  extend 
unemployment  Insurance  protection  to  many 
field  hands.  And.  U.S.  authorities  estimate. 
•50  million  a  year  that  flowed  to  Mexico  In 
bracero  wages  Is  being  kept  In  the  U.S. 

Without  the  formal  bracero  program.  Cal- 
ifornia still  has  been  more  than  holding  Its 
own  In  agriculture.  Sometime  In  the  future, 
paradoxically,  there  may  be  a  different  cry: 
What  to  do  with  the  workers  being  displaced 
by  machines.  At  that  time,  everyone  prob- 
ably will  be  wondering  what  the  shouUng 
was  all  about  back  in  the  mid-1960s. 


SENATOR  STENNIS'  INCISIVE  ANAL- 
YSIS OP  ECONOMIC  EFFECT  OP 
VIETNAM  WAR 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  become  Increasingly  obvious  during 
the  past  2  years  that  the  Vietnam  war, 
apart  from  Its  vast  International  Impor- 
tance and  Its  deep  personal  slgnlflcance 
for  many  American  families.  Is  also  hav- 
ing a  substantial  Impact  on  our  economy. 
Unquestionably  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  1966  stemmed  In  large  measure 
from  acceleration  of  that  conflict.  Now 
thla  country  faces  the  possibility  of 
further  increase  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  possible  deeacalatlon 
brought  about  by  a  negotiated  peace.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  undertook  its  current  study 
on  Vietnam  spending  and  its  impact  on 
the  economy. 

Yesterday  the  committee  was  privi- 
leged to  have  as  ita  opening  witness  of 
the  day  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  in  the  Nation  on  the  subject  of  UJ3. 
military  preparedness.    I  refer  to  my 
able  colleague,  Senator  John  Stennis. 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee   on    Preparedness.    Senator 
Stennis  not  only  gave  us  the  benefit  of 
a  highly  incisive  analysis  of  Vietnam 
spending  in  the  past,  but  he  also  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  his  great  Information  and 
wisdom  on  the  subject  of  possible  In- 
creases In  future  spending.     The  testi- 
mony is  particularly  appreciated  by  our 
committee  because  the  administration 
has  been  unable  to  supply  us  with  this 
kind  of  analysis.    I  refer  particularly  to 
assessment  of  the  range  of  possibility  of 
future  expenditure  in  Vietnam.     This  is 
a  most  significant  figure  for  our  economy. 
In  the  absence  of  definitive  analysis  of 


this  kind,  it  would  be  extremely  difacult 
for  our  committee  to  appraise  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  or  make  recommendatioiu 
on  tax  and  expenditure  policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  ha«  been  some 
confusion  In  the  Congress  over  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  Stennis  statement 
In  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
this  morning  there  was  confusion  over 
whether  Senator  Stennis  was  talking 
about  an  underestimate  of  spending  in 
fiscal  1967  or  fiscal  1968.  Mr.  President 
I  quote  from  Senator  Stennis'  state- 
ment: 

It  may  be  that  It  will  be  difficult  for  ui  to 
find  major  ground  combat  units  to  deploy 
to  Vietnam  without  calling  up  reserves  or 
drawing  down  on  forces  deployed  elsewhere 
such  as  Europe  or  Korea.  With  this  reserva-' 
tlon.  however,  I  feel  that  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1967  will  find  at  least  500.000  American 
troops  la  South  Vietnam.  This  is  some 
60.000  more  than  are  in  the  country  at  this 
time  and  Is  substanUally  more  than  are 
called  for  under  the  presently  approved  pro- 
gram. 

The  end  of  calendar  1967  is  of  course 
the  very  middle  of  fiscal  1968.  The  Sen- 
ator's conclusion  on  the  underestimate 
of  50,000  troops — or.  as  he  said  in  his 
further  testimony.  $4  billion  to  $6  bil- 
lion—la  in  fiscal  1968.  I  repeat,  fiscal 
1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  I  was  pleased  to  accept  your  very 
kind  and  flattering  Invitation  to  meet  with 
you  today.  Although  I  have  no  great  ex- 
pertise In  economic  matters.  I  am  delighted 
to  make  whatever  contribution  I  can  to  the 
furtherance  of  your  Important  work  and  the 
solution  of  the  serious  and  weighty  problem* 
with  which  you  are  confronted. 

My  statement  today  will  be  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  history  of  defense  budgetary 
planning  and  appropriations  requests  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  This  will  show,  of 
course,  that  the  original  basic  military  budg. 
ete  presented  to  the  Congress  proved  to  be 
grossly  Inadequate  for  the  needs.  The  neces- 
sity to  return  early  In  the  succeeding  Con- 
gresses for  very  large  supplemental  defense 
approprlaUons  not  only  established  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  original  budgets  but  made 
sound  overall  budgetary  and  economic  plan- 
ning difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  situation  still  exists  with  respect 
to  the  FY  1968  defense  budget,  although  to 
a  lesser  extent. 

Let  me  go  back  briefly  to  the  summer  of 
1966  when  the  large-scale  buildup  of  our 
combat  forces  In  South  Vietnam  commenced. 
At  that  time  the  FY  1966  Defense  Appro- 
priations Bill  was  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  sought  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
of  about  •48.8  billion— a  reduction  of  about 
•7.9  billion  from  the  Service  requests. 

This  budget  had  been  finalized  In  the  faU 
and  winter  of  1964.  It  was  essentially  a 
peacetime  budget.  In  no  way  did  It  take 
Into  account  or  fund  (or  the  large  demand* 
on  our  military  resources  and  assets  which 
resulted  from  our  greatly  Increased  involve- 
ment In  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  was  clearly 
apparent  that,  since  the  budget  had  been 
put  together,  the  cost  of  the  war  had  gone 
up  and  up  In  every  respect. 

Since  I  was  at  that  time  serving  as  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee because  of  the  Illness  of  Chair- 
man Russell.  I  publicly  urged  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense  on  several  occasions  dtdng  June 
and  July.  1965.  to  come  to  the  Congress  with 
all  the  facts  and  with  such  upward  revisions 
in  the  defense  budg^et  as  were  necessary  to 
take  up  the  slack  caused  by  the  heavy,  ever- 
increasing,  unprogrammed  and  unfunded 
Vietnam  expenditures. 

While  he  did  not  see  fit  to  do  this,  In 
August,  1965.  he  did  submit  a  request  for 
an  add-on  of  •I. 7  billion  to  the  FY  1966  re- 
quest. While  this  was  approved.  It  was  still 
tar  from  being  adequate.  I  pointed  out  In 
presenting  the  appropriation  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  Augtist  24.  1965,  that  the  amount 
provided  definitely  would  not  finance  the 
war  during  the  then  current  fiscal  year. 

At  about  that  time,  that  Is,  in  August. 
1P65.  I  publicly  estimated  that  In  January, 
1966.  we  would  be  faced  with  a  supplemen- 
tary defense  appropriation  request  of  from 
113  to  914  billion. 

The  supplementary  defense  appropriation 
request  for  FY  1966  presented  to  us  In  Jan- 
uary. 1966,  was  for  912.7  billion.  It  was,  of 
course,  approved.  Thus,  the  basic  defense 
budget  of  •48.5  billion  which  the  Congress 
considered  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1965 
ballooned  to  •63.3  billion  In  early  1966 — in- 
cluding about  ^900  mllUon  to  fund  the  pay 
raise — because  of  the  tremendous  Increase 
In  military  operations  and  costs.  Even  with 
the  Bupplementol.  the  amounts  provided  the 
Army  were  not  entirely  adequate. 

By  May  of  1066  the  Army  had  estimated 
an  additional  requirement  of  over  ^900  mll- 
Uon to  carry  on  Its  operations  for  FY  1966. 
Ai  a  result  of  all  of  this,  the  overall  fiscal 
and  economic  planning  for  FY  1966  Including 
estimates  of  the  size  of  the  deQclt,  waa 
thrown  completely  out  of  balance. 

In  fairness  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  large  buildup  of  military  operations 
during  calendar  year  1966  necessarily  threw 
the  original  estimates  out  of  balance  to  a 
considerable  degree.  The  point  which  I 
made  while  handUng  the  FY  10M  Defense 
Appropriation  Bill  was  that  there  was  no  ef- 
fort whatsoever  to  give  the  Congress  a  realis- 
tic or  practical  estimate  of  the  additional 
funds  which  would  be  required  to  finance 
the  war.  The  •I. 7  billion  finally  requested  In 
August.  I960  was  obviously  entirely  insuffi- 
cient and  was  known  to  be  at  the  time. 

The  same  cycle  evidenced  ItaeU  for  FY 
1987.  The  basic  military  budget  presented 
was  tbout  •60.9  billion  in  new  obligation 
authority— some  •3.6  bUIlon  less  than  ths 
total  for  FY  1966.  despite  the  fact  that  our 
military  operations  had  escalated  and  it  was 
dear  that  the  cost  of  the  war  had  gone  up 
very  substantially.  It  was  also  •IS.O  blUlon 
leas  than  the  Services  had  requested.  It  was 
again  clear  that  this  was  entirely  Inadequate. 
Fiscal  planning  at  that  time,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  frankly  stated,  was  based  on 
the  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  war  would 
end  by  July  1,  1967.  This  proved  to  be  un- 
realistic. 

Although  repeated  questioning  in  execu- 
tive session  failed  to  bring  from  defense  of- 
fldale  even  a  ball  park  estimate  of  the  rate 
of  spending  for  the  war  or  what  the  FY  1967 
•upplemenui  request  would  be.  I  estimated 
In  a  statement  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  supplemental  requirement  would 
be  from  tl3  to  •IS  bUUon. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  after-the-fact 
funding  bill  came  in.  The  supplemental  re- 
quest was  •12.0  blUton.  raising  the  total  of 
the  new  obllgatlonal  authority  for  FY  1967 
to  •72.8  billion.  The  defense  expenditures 
estimate  for  FY  1967  was  raised  to  ^67 .9  bll- 
Uon.  about  ^9.6  bUllon  over  the  original 
TOdget  estimate.  Once  again,  therefore,  the 
ending  of  the  war  on  a  piecemeal  basis  threw 
tM  original  budget,  and.  therefore,  overall 
•wnomic  planning,  entirely  out  of  kilter. 

9°'^B'*8"  has  the  primary  responsibility 
under  the  ConstltuUon  for  the  appropriation 
™  nuids.  In  doing  thU  we  are  entitled  to 
»"  Of  the  facts  and  the  very  beat  financial 


estimates  that  can  be  made  by  those  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  government,  who 
are  closest  to  the  problem.  Otherwise,  we 
are  not  able  to  fiOflll  our  obligations,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  this  matter  was 
handled  In  calendar  year  1965  and  calendar 
year  1966  lorced  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
government  to  what  was.  In  effect,  a  neglect 
of  duty. 

In  addition,  I  think  that  the  business,  fi- 
nancial and  labor  segments  of  our  economy 
are  entitled  to  know  the  "facts  of  life"  with 
reference  to  our  fiscal  affairs  so  that  they 
may  better  plan  for  their  own  future  and 
thus  keep  our  economy  strong. 

These  were  the  basic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  were  my  motivation  In  In- 
sisting on  realistic  figures  during  these  two 
years.  Another  basic  fact  is  that,  because 
of  the  lack  of  information,  and  being  "in 
the  dark,"  so  to  speak,  as  to  even  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  the  war,  the  Congress 
passed  Defense  Appropriations  Bills  during 
these  two  years  In  amounts  which  fall  far 
short  of  the  actual  costs.  As  a  result,  the 
entire  national  budget  was  understated,  thus 
making  It  more  probable  that  other  appro- 
priations for  new  or  expanded  programs 
would  be  approved  diu'lng  the  nish  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated, 
the  basic  approach  In  preparing  the  FY  1968 
defense  budget  was  changed.  It  theoretically 
funds  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  for  the 
entire  year  but  at  the  levels  of  troop  deploy- 
ments and  military  operations  which  had 
been  approved  and  authorized  at  the  time 
the  budget  was  put  together  and  finalized. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  stated: 

"Accordingly,  barring  a  significant  change 
in  the  character  or  scope  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict,  or  unforeseen  emergencies  else- 
where In  the  world,  the  FY  1967  Supple- 
mental and  FY  1968  Budget  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  our  requirements  tmtU  FY 
1969  funds  become  available,  even  If  the  con- 
flict continues  beyond  June  30.  1968." 

The  FY  1968  budget  requested  •763  billion 
In  new  obllgatlonal  authority,  with  expendl- 
tiires  being  estimated  at  •73.1  bUllon.  It  is 
a  tight  budget.  The  new  obllgational  au- 
thority Is  only  about  •2.6  billion  above  the 
total  for  FY  1967  even  though  our  military 
operations  have  escalated  substantially.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  reduced  the  requests  of 
the  Services  by  about  •17.6  blUlon.  Admit- 
tedly, some  desirable  programs  have  been 
eliminated  or  deferred. 

I  am  pleased  vrlth  the  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  FY  1968  budget  which  elimi- 
nates any  arbitrary  assumption  as  to  the 
date  the  war  will  terminate.  I  also  approve 
of  Justified  reductions  In  the  Service  requests 
that  do  not  deny  essential  military  require- 
ments. 

However,  It  Is  stUI  very  doubtful  that  the 
FY  1968  budget  Is  adequate  even  for  the 
scale  and  scope  of  military  operations  en- 
visioned when  It  was  approved. 

It  should  be  added  that  neither  the  FY 
1967  Supplement  nor  the  FY  1968  budget 
completely  provides  for  replacement  of  assets 
which  have  been  drawn  upon  to  wage  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Nor  does  it  provide 
procurement  funds  which  would  be  required 
simply  to  replace  Items  already  In  the  Inven- 
tory with  later  models  except  for  helicopters 
and  tactical  aircraft  and  where  the  newer 
model  is  required  to  replace  consumption. 
These  matters  are  being  deferred  and  wUl 
have  to  be  funded  In  the  future. 

In  addition,  It  must  be  emphasized  again 
the  adequacy  of  this  budget  Is.  at  best, 
limited  to  the  scale  of  military  operations 
and  size  of  deployed  military  forces  which 
had  been  approved  when  the  budget  was 
formulated  late  last  year.  The  amount  In 
the  budget,  if  adequate  to  begin  with — and 
this  is  doubtful — will  remain  a^lequate  only 
so  long  as  otir  troop  commitments  and  the 
level  of  military  operations  do  not  exceed 


those  which  had  approval  at  the  time  It 
presented.  In  other  words,  the  budget  re- 
mains vaUd  only  as  long  as  the  planning 
level  and  other  planning  factors  on  which  it 
was  based  remain  valid. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  already  clear  Just  a 
few  months  later — and  a  full  two  months  be- 
fore we  get  Into  FY  1968 — that  we  are  going 
to  be  forced  to  exceed  the  level  of  troop 
commitments  which  was  approved  when  the 
FY  1968  budget  was  finalized.  Our  respon- 
sible military  commanders  have  already 
asked  for  substantially  more  troops  t^a» 
have  been  approved. 

The  need  for  additional  troops  Is  particu- 
larly pronounced  in  the  First  Corps  In  the 
northern  part  of  South  Vietnam,  which  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
in  the  Fourth  Corps  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
area.  As  you  have  read,  we  have  already 
been  forced  to  transfer  several  thousand 
Army  troops  from  other  areas  of  Vietnam 
to  the  First  Corps  to  assist  the  Marines  In 
meeting  the  threat  posed  by  the  large-scale 
infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  In 
and  near  the  demilitarized  zone.  Thus,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  weaken  our  forces 
elsewhere. 

Therefore,  In  the  face  of  hard  realistic  and 
clear  military  requirements,  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  the  unexpected  occiirs,  it  will  be 
absolutely  essential  to  commit  many  thou- 
sands of  military  men  to  South  Vietnam 
above  the  presently  approved  niuiber.  It 
Is  almost  Inevitable  that  the  cost  of  the 
wcu-  will  go  up  la  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  money. 

It  may  be  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  us 
to  find  major  ground  combat  units  to  deploy 
to  Vietnam  without  calling  up  reserves  or 
drawing  down  on  forces  deployed  elsewhere, 
such  as  Europe  or  Korea.  With  this  reserva- 
tion, however.  I  feel  that  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1967  w\n  find  at  least  500,000  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  some 
60.000  more  than  are  in  the  country  at  thla 
time  and  Is  substantially  more  than  are 
called  for  under  the  presently  approved  pro- 
gram. Even  this  number  would  be  less  than 
our  mUltary  commanders  have  requested. 

For  all  of  theses  reasons,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  keep  within  the  FY  1968  mili- 
tary budget  request  If  the  war  continues  and 
I  feel  that  next  January  we  will  again  be 
faced  with  a  request  for  a  significant  supple- 
mental defense  appropriation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  HERO 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  G. 
B.  Rasco,  principal  of  the  Lake  Jack- 
son Junior  High  School,  in  Texas,  was 
Idnd  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment made  to  the  students  at  Lake  Jack- 
son by  Mrs.  Georgia  Walley,  a  history 
teacher  at  the  school. 

Mrs.  Walley  saw  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  children  of  the  school  an 
example,  from  their  own  midst,  of  brav- 
ery, honor,  and  courage  and  the  meaning 
of  these  virtues,  as  exhibited  in  battle  by 
Pfc.  "Corky"  Melass. 

I  ask  that  her  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Thibxttk  to  a  Heso 
(By  Mrs.  Georgia  Walley) 

Today's  headlines  In  the  Houston  Poet, 
referring  to  one  of  Lake  Jackson  Junior 
High's  former  students,  should  make  all  of 
us  stand  a  Uttle  taller  .  .  .  and  It  thould 
stop  us  In  our  tracks  and  make  us  think 
about  what  It  really  means  to  be  a  great 
American. 

PFC  Lawrence  Melass.  "Corky"  to  those  of 
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va  who  know  him  personaUy,  U  today's  shin- 
ing example  of  what  It  means  to  be  a  really 
great  American  .  .  .  one  who  stands  when 
duty  and  honor  reqvUre  that  we  stand. 
Corlcy  was.  and  Is.  one  of  the  quiet  ones.  He 
was  not  a  campus  leader,  he  did  not  make 
the  honor  society,  he  did  not  win  footbaU 
laurels  ...  he  was  Just  a  good,  decent,  aver- 
age American  boy  .  .  .  but  In  the  flery  trial 
of  war  he  quietly  carried  out  his  duty  In  the 
highest  and  noblest  tradition  of  the  United 
States  Armed  forces.  A  famous  American 
General  once  defined  courage  by  saying: 
"True  courage  Is  a  perfect  sensibility  of  the 
measure  of  danger,  and  a  mental  willingness 
to  endure  it."  Under  the  withering  fire  of  a 
treacherous  enemy,  Corky  measured  up  to 
the  definition  of  a  courageoiu  man. 

There  la  a  great  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
this  young  man's  battlefield  courage  and  It 
la  this:  That  In  ordinary  Americans  there  are 
extra-ordinary  capabilities  ...  If  we  but 
rise  to  the  occasion.  The  occasion  comes 
dally.  We  do  not  have  to  be  a  general  on 
some  far-flung  battlefield.  Most  of  us  are 
Just  plain  privates-first  class  .  .  .  but  the 
army,  and  the  nation,  cannot  long  survive 
without  great  numbers  of  good,  dedicated 
PPC's.  Corky  has  demonstrated  anew  the 
worth  and  the  dignity  of  one  single  per- 
son .  .  .  and  It  Is  for  this  very  reason  that 
we  fight  out  there. 

The  motto  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  la:  Duty.  Honor 
Country.  Pfc.  Corky  Melass  has  added  new 
life  and  new  luster  to  that  motto.  The  most 
meaningful  compliment  we  can  pay  him  .  . 
and  aU  the  many  thousands  with  whom  he 
serves  ...  is  to  Uve  up  to  that  same  motto 
In  the  daUy  opportiinltles  that  come  to  each 
of  us. 


DOMESTIC    LEAD-ZINC    SITUATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  held  a  com- 
prehensive hearing  on  S.  289.  a  blU  I 
sponsored  for  myself  and  27  other  Sena- 
tors from  both  parties  to  hrixxg  some 
degree  of  stability  to  the  American  lead- 
zinc  industry,  which  Is  so  basic  to  our 
national  security  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

As  Is  only  too  painfully  known,  the  do- 
mestic lead-zinc  industry  Is  one  of  peaks 
and  valleys— of  low  prices  with  conse- 
quent low  domestic  production  1  year, 
and  then  higher  prices  and  more  produc- 
tion another  year.  Such  fluctuations,  so 
often  violent  and  upsetting,  are  the  result 
to  no  small  extent  of  the  Influence  of  for- 
eign, low-cost  output  which  continually 
threatens  our  markets. 

It  is  not  a  good  way  to  run  a  business, 
Pfuticularly  one  so  basic  as  is  the  lead- 
zinc  industry. 

8.  289  would  bring  some  stability  to 
this  dangerous  situation  by  providing  for 
some  degree  of  control  over  imports.  It 
would  authorize  strictly  limited,  flexible 
Import  quotas  on  a  quarterly  basis  for 
lead  and  zinc  ores  and  raw  metals. 

These  quotas  would  be  triggered  by 
the  relationship  of  metal  shipments  and 
supplies  held  by  domestic  primary  pro- 
ducers. Also,  under  the  bill  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish quarterly  quotas  for  imports  of 
manufactured  lead  and  zinc  articles,  un- 
der carefully  defined  guidelines. 

At  the  hearing  on  S.  289,  a  considerable 
amount  of  opposition  to  the  bill  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  administrative  agencies 


and  some  segments  of  the  industry,  no- 
tably importers  of  lead  and  zinc.  This 
opposition  echoed  that  of  previous  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  feel  responsibility  for  preserv- 
ing a  basic  domestic  industry.  These  re- 
ports and  statements  tried  to  contend 
that  the  bill  was  unnecessary  by  pointing 
to  the  recent  favorable  price  situation 
with  respect  to  lead  and  zinc.  They  also 
insisted  that  the  domestic  industry  could 
obtain  adequate  relief  through  appeal  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  administra- 
tive remedies. 

Mr.  President,  as  so  often  happens, 
these  rosy-hued,  plausible-sounding 
theories  were  upset  by  fact.  The  very 
next  day  after  the  hearing,  April  13.  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  domestic  lead-zinc 
situation,  pointing  to  severe  price  drops 
and  forecast  hard  times  ahead  for  these 
industries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  study  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
MXTALS     Malaot     Limgkrs     On:     Lxad-Zinc 

PiKMS   Face   Price   Ctrrs   m    1967 — Rxsmo 

Imports.  Auto  Slump  Kxt  Pactoss 
(By  Olynn  Mapes) 

Kxixooc.  Idaho. — The  nation's  lead  and 
zinc  Industry,  which  has  faUen  on  bad  times 
In  the  past  year,  appears  to  be  in  for  more 
of  the  same. 

Industry  observers  and  at  least  a  few  pro- 
ducers expect  price  cute  thU  year  for  the 
two  Important  base  metals.  The  price  of  lead 
was  trimmed  twice  last  year,  and  zinc  prices 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  tumbling. 

Pour  years  ago.  VS.  producers  shook  off 
a  lengthy  slump  as  rising  demand  brought 
on  price  increases  and  actually  led  to  short- 
ages of  the  metals.  Production  and  con- 
sumption soared  for  several  years. 

iMPorr  QX70TAS  axifovxD 
Then,  m  the  fall  of  1966,  President  John- 
son removed  Import  quotas  on  lead  and  zinc, 
opening  the  door  for  Increased  foreign  com- 
petition. Since  then,  the  auto  Indiistry,  the 
biggest  customer  for  lead  and  zinc,  began  a 
sales  decline  of  Its  own. 

Today,  while  other  nonferrous  metals  are 
stlU  buoyed  by  Vietnam  needs,  lead  and  zinc 
supplies  are  outpacing  demand.  And  those 
who  expect  price  cuts  this  year  say  the  long- 
term  outlook  Isn't  much  better. 

The  producers'  woes  are  numerous.  Most 
Importantly,  auto  sales  are  In  a  deepening 
decline.  Also,  overseas  consumption  of  for- 
eign-produced lead  and  zinc  Is  dropping, 
with  the  resxiltlng  offerings  of  lower-priced 
metal  here  putting  substantial  downward 
pressure  on  TJS.  prices.  And  without  Federal 
controls,  these  Imports  are  rising  spectacu- 
larly. 

NIW   STTPPUSS   BLATXO 

What's  more,  vast  quanUtles  of  new  U.S. 
and  Canadian  lead  and  zinc  production  will 
be  coming  on  stream  this  year  and  next, 
which  could  weU  spark  further  imbalance 
In  an  already  precarious  supply-demand  pic- 
ture. Bracing  for  the  new  supplies,  several 
big  foreign  zinc  producers  cut  production 
by  10%  last  fall.  A  few  weeks  ago.  two 
domestic  concerns  made  similar  moves, 
citing  the  sharp  buildup  of  unsold  »rtno 
stocks,  due  in  part  to  auto-productlon  cut- 
backs. 

U5.  pig  lead  currently  sells  for  14  cents  a 
pound  delivered  In  New  York.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  It  was  quoted  at  a  10-year  high  of 
16  cents,  only  to  be  cut  In  May  and  October 
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In  two  1-cent  steps  In  an  effort  to  meet  grow. 
Ing  competition  from  foreign  producers 

Since  October  1964.  Prime  Western  Gnot 
zinc  (used  for  galvanizing)  has  held  a  quot. 
of  14.60  cents  a  pound  In  the  key  East  St 
Louis  market.  This  level  is  a  18-year  high.  ' 
BUTxa  sotrjnw  sncnjiK  iforx 
But  according  to  meUls  analysts  and  buy- 
ers, lead's  price  retreat  Isn't  over  yet  sod 
zlno  will  be  Joining  it  on  a  downhlU  glide 
A  nonferrous-metals  expert  for  a  big  Wall 
Street  brokerage  house,  for  example  see* 
1-cent  price  drops  In  both  metala  before 
year-end.  "It's  already  a  sloppy  market,  and 
Inevitably  It  wlU  get  worse.  I  don't  see  any 
way  to  avoid  a  glut  of  supply  and  a  slack- 
ening of  demand,"  he  says. 

Adds  a  buyer  who  deals  with  lead  and  zinc- 
"I  don't  see  prices  hltOng  bottom  this  year 
By  1069,  after  the  new  production  comes  In, 
lead  could  easily  be  down  to  n  cents  and 
zinc  to  la  cents." 

Nor  Is  It  just  analysts  and  buyers  who 
are  talking  this  way.  E.  C.  Schwab,  president 
of  Bunker  Hill  Co.  here,  remarks:  "There's  a 
distinct  possibility  of  softening  in  both  lead 
and  zinc  prices  In  the  latter  half  of  this 
year."  Last  month,  the  executive  predicted 
lower  earnings  for  1967  on  the  aasumption 
that  Bine  will  fall  1  cent  a  poimd  and  lead 
2  cents  a  pound  this  year. 

Publicly,  at  least,  other  major  producen 
are  more  optimistic.  Concerning  lead.  Simon 
D.  Strauss,  vice  president  of  American  Smelt- 
ing dk  Refining  Co..  Jersey  City.  N.J..  main- 
tains: "If  the  market  looks  a  bit  easy  it'a 
only  because  of  Increasing  imports  and  worry 
about  upcoming  new  production.  More  im- 
portantly demand  weakness  hasn't  devel- 
oped." Richard  A.  Young,  chairman  of  8t 
Louis-based  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting 
Co.,  terms  the  present  zinc  price  firm.  "WeTt 
merely  in  an  adjustment  period  now.  Given 
a  domestic  economy  where  industrial  pro- 
duction doesn't  drop  more  than  6%  from  a 
year  ago,  zinc  will  hold  steady  for  all  of 
1967,"  he  says. 

OUTPUT  n.nram  last  txab 
World  output  of  both  lead  and  zinc  in 
1966  scored  gains  oyer  the  preceding  year. 
According  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Metal 
Statistics,  lead-refinery  production  increased 
to  2,180.333  tons  from  3,110.939  tons  In  19«5, 
with  VS.  companies  producing  466,466  tona- 
Includlng  foreign-mined  ore  that  is  refined 
at  UJ3.  smelters — against  453,030  tons  a  year 
earlier.  World  zlnc-smelter  output  wu 
8.004,431  tons,  up  from  2.926,643  tons  In  1968, 
while  domestic  production  rose  to  1,110.430 
tons  from  1.078.363  tons. 

The  InternaUonal  Lead-Zinc  Study  Oroup, 
a  respected  statistics-gathering  body  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  producers,  notes  that 
while  world-wide  lead  demand  continued  to 
outpace  supply  last  year,  zinc  for  the  flnt 
time  rang  up  a  small  surpl\u.  The  outlook 
for  both  metols  Is  darker  this  year,  the  group 
forecasts.  Lead  supplies  are  expected  to  out- 
strip demand  by  about  66.000  tons;  for  zlne, 
the  anticipated  surplus  wlU  be  a  whopping 
136.000  tons.  (The  zinc  forecast  allowa  for 
the  10%  production  cutbacks  announced 
overseas  last  fall.) 

In  the  U.S.,  refiners  say  that  lead  sales  lo 
far  this  year  are  equaling  or  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  1966  pace.  But  recent  severe  cutbaeki 
In  auto  production  have  affected  einc  more 
than  lead,  because  nearly  all  the  zinc  the  auto 
Industry  consumes  goes  directly  Into  new 
cars  (about  36%  of  total  U.S.  zinc  output  U 
used  in  die  castings  for  trim  and  in  other 
automotive  applications).  Lead,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  used  In  replacement  batterlei 
and  In  antiknock  gasoline,  two  markets  that 
tend  to  maintain  a  level  demand. 

First  quarter  industry-wide  zinc  sales  were 
off  about  80%  from  a  year  earlier,  eetunatea 
American  Zinc's  Mr.  Young.  Producers'  in- 
ventories of  the  metal  rose  sharply  to  about 
90.000  tons  as  of  March  1,  up  from  around 
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40,000  tons  a  year  earlier.  "Unquestionably, 
imelter  stocks  will  build  somewhat  further 
this  year."  notes  Mr.  Young.  In  znld-March, 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Co..  New  York,  another  ma- 
jor refiner,  said  It  planned  to  pare  zinc  out- 
put by  13%  In  the  present  quarter,  and  added 
that  It  had  cut  first  period  production  by 
10%.  Since  then,  one  smaller  producer  has 
announced  a  similar  cutback  and  some  oth- 
ers are  expected  to  foUow. 

Lower-priced  foreign  lead  is  currently  the 
major  depressing  factor  on  domestic  lead 
quotes.  Industry  analysts  agree.  The  metal 
sells  in  London  for  nearly  4  cents  a  pound 
below  the  VS.  price.  That's  a  penny  or  so 
more  than  can  be  offset  In  the  U.S.  by  the 
American  Import  duty  of  iHe  cents  a  pound, 
plus  freight  and  docking  charges  of  between 
1  and  1  >^  cents. 

There  are  Indications  that  producers  are 
attempting — so  far  unsuccessfully — to  shore 
up  the  London  market  by  support  buying. 
But  a  reduction  of  the  domestic  price  is  the 
more  likely  way  of  trimming  the  unusually 
wide  U.S.-X<ondon  price  spread,  analysts 
believe.  i 

ZINC  BPRBAD  ALSO  Wmsj  I 

The  present  spread  of  about  2  cents  be- 
tween zinc  offerings  in  London  and  in  East 
St.  Louis  is  also  considered  on  the  wide  side 
by  analysts,  though  not  as  bad  as  lead. 

As  a  result  of  lower  foreign  prices  and  re- 
moval of  U.S.  import  controls  in  late  1965, 
Imports  of  the  two  metals  are  climbing  fast 
Lead  Intake  last  year  totaled  433,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  26%  from  1965.  Zinc  imports 
In  the  same  period  soared  38%  to  800,000 
tons.  Viewing  the  rising  imports,  producers 
apprehensively  recall  the  disastrous  years  of 
1958  to  1962,  a  slack  demand  period  when 
plentiful  foreign  supplies  of  the  metals 
swamped  U.S.  markets. 

Legislation  to  impose  flexible  Import  quotas 
It  pending  before  Congress,  but  many  pro- 
ducers concede  privately  that  the  bill's 
chances  of  passing  are  slim  unless  the  pres- 
ent situation  worsens  drastically. 

In  Washington,  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee held  a  one-day  hearing  yesterday  on 
a  bill  sponsored  by  27  Senators  to  limit  lead 
and  zinc  Imports  when  domestic  stocks  rise 
to  a  certain  level.  The  Administration  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  its 
chances  are  dim. 

There's  mounting  concern  that  the  enor- 
mous buildup  of  production  capacity  cur- 
rently underway  will  further  cloud  the  long- 
term  outlook.  Domestic  consumption  of 
both  lead  and  zinc  reached  records  last  year. 
Many  Induatry  observers,  however,  believe 
the  forthcoming  additions  to  capacity  will 
outstrip  the  expected  growth  in  shipments 
for  the  next  few  years. 

Says  Kenneth  Green,  director  of  purchases 
for  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co..  Philadelphia, 
a  big  buyer  of  the  metals:  "With  producers 
embarked  on  such  big  Increases  In  output. 
Tm  looking  for  a  real  donnybrook  on  prices." 
Producers,  predictably,  aren't  as  pessimistic, 
although  most  admit  there  will  be  rough 
sledding  ahead. 

Nrw  MINIS  IN  mssouai 
Five  new  mines  being  built  In  southeast 
"iMourl  along  with  two  new  smelters  are 
expected  to  bring  about  nearly  a  doubling  of 
domestic  lead-mine  production  to  600.000 
wns  by  1968  and  add  substantially  to  world- 
Wde  output.  Producers  there  are  spending 
nwre  than  $200  mUUon  to  develop  this  giant 
new  lead  district,  which  will  dwarf  the  near- 
oj  "Old  Lead  Belt,"  malnsUy  of  U.8.  output 
for  a  century.  Much  of  this  new  lead  can  be 
Pjfofltably  mined  at  a  price  level  as  low  as 
10  cents  a  pound. 

Pree  World  zlnc-mlne  capacity  is  expected 
» Jump  450.000  tons,  or  11%,  this  year,  pri- 
marily due  to  added  output  from  Canada  as 
•«U  M  from  Australia.  The  U.6.  Tfexas  Gulf 
•in  kI!'" *^°'* ""nnioth -nmnilns. Ont.. mine 
'UJ  be  the  largest  contributor  to  Canada's 
Ptoducuon  Increase. 


One  big  question  mark  concerning  lead- 
zlno  prices  this  year  Is  the  threat  of  labor 
troubles  for  several  major  producers.  Oftt- 
clala  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  the  International  Union  of  Mine.  MUl 
and  Smelter  Workers  have  said  they  intend 
to  seek  "substantial  wage  Increases"  when 
present  nonferrous  metals  contracts  expire 
June  30.  (The  two  unions  will  merge  for- 
mally July  1.)  The  contracts  up  for  negotia- 
tion Involve  a  monthly  output  of  about  23.- 
000  tons  of  lead  and  15.000  tons  of  zinc,  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  copper. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Also,  Mr.  President, 
in  fairness  to  members  of  the  committee 
and  other  sponsors  of  S.  289,  I  believe 
the  record  should  be  set  straight  with 
regard  to  a  news  story  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  April  14.  Re- 
ferring to  our  hearings  and  the  attitude 
of  the  members  of  the  committee;  the 
newspaper  said : 

This  week  the  lead-zinc  Import  situation 
was  reviewed  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  members  of  the  committee  pres- 
ent almost  unanimously  rejected  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  Import  restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  er- 
roneous. The  transcript  of  the  hearing 
shows  that  each  and  every  member  of 
the  committee  who  spoke  at  all  at  the 
hearing  was  in  full  support  of  the  bill 
and  did  not  in  any  way  "reject"  the  im- 
position of  any  Import  restrictions,  at 
least  such  as  those  proposed  by  S.  289. 

As  I  say,  I  think  It  only  fair  to  Sen- 
ators for  me  to  make  this  correction. 
However,  the  rest  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce story  is  factual  and  thoughtful. 
In  fairness  to  the  reporter,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Apr.  14.  1967] 

Impost  Curbs  Opposed:  Chances  roa  Price 

Cuts  on  Lkao.  Zinc  Incskabe 

(By  Tony  Oampetro) 

Opposition  by  the  Johnson  administration 
to  the  imposition  of  lead  and  zinc  Import 
curbs  at  a  time  when  the  two  industries  have 
fallen  on  bad  times  Is  likely  to  Increase  the 
posslbUlty  of  a  price  cut  for  the  two  metals 
later  this  year. 

In  1966.  as  a  result  of  a  lag  In  consumption 
abroad  which  resulted  In  heavier  movement 
of  material  Into  the  United  States  and  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  normal  balance  domestlcaUy. 
the  price  for  lead  suffered  two  declines,  from 
16  cents  to  14  cents  per  pound,  making  It 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly  In  a  year  which  saw 
strong  price  levels  for  other  metals. 

While  the  zinc  price  of  14  >4  cAits  per 
pound.  East  St.  Louis,  did  not  decline,  metal- 
men  held  their  breath. 

pacing  fttbther  threats 
This  year,  with  auto  sales  In  a  deepening 
decline  and  overseas  consiunption  still  low 
resulting  in  lower  prices  abroad  and  in- 
creased Imports  Into  this  country,  the  two 
sister  industries  are  facing  further  threats 
to  their  future  strucures. 

This  week  the  lead-zinc  Import  situation 
was  reviewed  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  members  of  the  committee 
present  almost  unanimously  rejected  the 
Imposition  of  any  import  restrictions. 

TEARS   1SS«  AND   1BS8  ACTION  Cmm 

However,  back  In  1964  and  1958  the  tariff 
commission  found  that  the  two  Industries 
were  being  harmed  by  Imports  and  a  quota 
system    was    put    Into    force    by    President 


Elsenhower.  Then  in  1966  President  John- 
son removed  these  quotas. 

According  to  Joseph  C.  McCasklll,  interior 
staff  assistant,  imports  of  lead  and  zinc  since 
then  have  markedly  increased. 

World  production  of  both  lead  and  zlno  in 
1966  registered  gains  over  the  preceding  year 
and  according  to  the  American  Bureau  of 
Metal  StatlsUca,  lead  refinery  producUon  in- 
creased to  2.180,332  tons  from  2.119,939  tons 
In  1965. 

VS.  companies  produced  466,466  tons — 
including  foreign-mined  ore  that  U  refined 
at  U.S.  smelters — against  453,000  tons  a  year 
earlier. 

World  zinc  smelter  output  was  3,044.431 
tons,  up  from  2.925.642  tons  In  1966,  whUe 
domestic  production  rose  to  1,110,430  tons 
from  1,078,263  tons. 

World  supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  demand  during  the  coming 
year.  Metal  observers  believe  that  the  sur- 
plus of  lead  WlU  be  approximately  45,000 
tons,  while  for  zinc  the  figure  may  weU  reach 
123.000  tons. 

Zinc  mine  output  In  the  coming  year  Is 
Ukely  to  grow  by  410,000  tons  compared  with 
an  estimated  gain  of  206,000  tons  last  year. 

OUTPUT  SEEN  BOOSTED 

New  mines  are  now  being  built  In  Mlssotirl 
and  two  new  smelters  are  expected  to  bring 
about  a  doubling  of  domestic  lead-mine 
production  by  1968. 

As  a  result  of  the  slowdown  In  auto  pro- 
ducUon recently  two  producers  have  cut 
zinc  production.  St.  Joe^h  Lead  Co. 
trimmed  its  output  10  per  cent  In  the  first 
quarter  and  Is  cutting  back  production  13 
per  cent  in  the  second  quarter. 

The  capacity  at  St.  Joseph's  smelter  at 
Josephtown,  Pa.,  Is  reported  to  be  about 
200,000  tons  per  annum. 

Mathiessen  and  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.  In  West 
Virginia  has  also  announced  cutbacks.  The 
smelter  produces  slab  zinc,  zinc  dust,  and 
zinc  anodes  and  Its  capacity  Is  rated  at  about 
50.000  tons  per  annum.  lU  production  cut 
was  said  to  be  11  per  cent. 

However,  many  In  the  Indtistry  are  opti- 
mistic stating  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  market  could  change  rapidly  If  there  Is 
evidence  of  a  more  positive  tone  to  the 
economy. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  Vietnam,  which 
takes  a  fair  amotmt  of  metal  for  the  defense 
effort. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  give  careful  attention  to  these 
studies  of  the  situation  with  respect  to 
our  lead-zinc  industry  and  then  to  study 
the  provisions  of  S.  289. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  prc^xised  solu- 
tion to  the  situation  will  be  expedited 
through  the  committee  procedures  and 
will  come  up  for  early  consideration  in 
the  Senate.  It  Is  evident  we  need  a  pro- 
gram and  need  it  now. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  BOARD  OP 
SUPERVISORS  UNANIMOUSLY  EN- 
DORSES S.  428,  THE  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  18.  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  unanimously  en- 
dorsed S.  428,  the  Bilingual  American 
Education  Act.  The  bill  would  provide 
funds  to  be  used  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities  for  bilingual  children,  such 
as  the  Spanish-speaking  children  of  the 
Southwest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  endorsement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BoAXD  or  SxTpnTisoBa, 
CoTTNTT  or  Los  Anoklbs, 

April  21,  19«7. 
Each  Member,  House  XducaUon  and  Labor 
Committee,  Each  Member,  Senate  Labor 
and   Public    Welfare    Committee,    Cali- 
fornia Congressional  Delegation. 
Gentlemen;  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  on  April  18,  1967,  Supervisor 
Ernest  E.  Debs  directed  the  Board's  atten- 
tion to  proposed  federal  legislation  to  estab- 
lish new  educational  programs  Intended  to 
Improve   educational   opportunities   for   the 
bUlngual  child. 

In  presenttng  this  matter  for  the  Board's 
consideration,  Supervisor  Debs  declared  that 
the  implementetlon  of  federal  legislation  Is 
vital  to  the  resolution  of  one  of  the  Coun- 
try'8  moet  serious  educational  problems,  that 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  chil- 
dren who  are  members  of  non-English  speak- 
ing ethnic  and  nationality  groups.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  problem  exists  not  only 
In  Loe  Angeles,  but  Is  also  apparent  In  many 
other  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  on  motion  of  Supervisor  Debs, 
the  Board  adopted  an  order  unanimously  en- 
dorsing the  following  bUls  which  propose  the 
kind  of  local-state-federal  cooperaUve  ap- 
proach BO  necessary  to  meet  these  exlitlng 
educational  handicaps: 

HR  6868  (Hon.  James  Gorman) . 
HR  6828  (Hon.  John  V.  Tunney). 
HR  7186  (Hon.  Charles  Wilson). 
HR  7685  (Hon.  Edward  Roybal). 
HR  8000  (Hon.  Edward  Roybal) . 
HR  8177  (Hon.  George  Brown) . 
HR  8186  (Hon.  John  G.  Dow,  New  York) . 
S.  428  (Hon.  Ralph  W.  Tarborough,  Texas). 
The  Board  further  ordered  that  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the  Senate 
Labor   and  Public   Welfare  Committee,   the 
CaUfornla     Congressional     Delegation,     and 
Senators  Thomas  Kuchel  and  George  Murphy 
be  Informed  of  Its  sponsorship  and  support 
of  these  bills. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jamxs  S.  Mizx. 


FRED  FRIENDLY  AND 
FRIENDLYVISION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce have  been  devoting  considerable 
attention  recently  to  the  very  Important 
questions  surrounding  public  television 
and  the  role  of  legislation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  In  the  future  of  the 
medium's  vast  potential. 

Among  the  witnesses  we  have  heard 
was  the  noted  former  president  of  the 
CBS  News  Division  and  now  the  holder 
of  the  Columbia  University  Chair  of 
Journalism  named  for  the  late  Ed  Mur- 
row,  his  former  colleague.  Mr.  Friendly 
Is  also  a  consultant  In  television  matters 
to  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  April  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  has  presented  a  full-length 
iwrtralt  of  this  controversial  man  of  rec- 
ognized vigor,  vitality,  and  a  touch  of 
genius  in  the  field  of  television. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  'Fred  Friendly  and 
Prlendljrvlslon,"  written  by  Harvey 
Swados.  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd 
asfoUows: 

TEXD    PrTSWDLT    AlfD    PUXWDLTTISlOIf 

(By  Harvey  8wado«) 
On  the  office  wall  of  Palmer  Williams,  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  executive  pro- 


ducer, hangs  a  photograph  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  clambering  wearUy  from  the  cock- 
pit of  a  plane  that  had  flamed  out  over  Long 
Island  In  the  nlneteen-flf  ties.  In  the  course  of 
covering  a  documentary  dreamed  up  by  Mur- 
row's  "See  It  Now"  colleague,  Fred  W. 
Friendly.  "There's  supposed  to  be  a  caption 
under  that  photo,"  says  WUUams,  who  was 
Frlendly's  alter  ego  during  those  splendid, 
wUd  years.  "It  would  be  Murrow  saying 
Holy  Jesus  Christ,  the  things  we  do  for 
Friendly  I"  " 

People    are    still    doing    things    for   Fred 
Friendly — most  recently  some  of  the  nation's 
leading  scientists,  scholars  and  humanists, 
whom  he  has  been  Importuning  to  sit  on  the 
board  of  a  new  public  television  enterprise 
that  will  begin  a  series  of  three-hour  Sunday 
evening  programs  this  fall  with  the  economic 
support  of  the  Ford  Foundation— because  he 
Is  a  great  salesman,  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  OUT  time.    But  while  the  late  Ed  Murrow's 
name  and  face  are  still  very  present  In  The 
Barn,  the  vast  C.B.S.  complex  on  West  B7th 
Street,  as  they  are  In  Frlendly's  new  sur- 
roundings at  Columbia  University  (his  very 
title  is  Edward  R.  Murrow  Professor  of  Jour- 
nalism),   vlrtuaUy    every    vUlble    trace    of 
Friendly  himself  vanished  from  CBS.  within 
48  hours  after  his  sensational  departure  on 
Feb.  16,  1966,     Whether  he  Indeed  left  on  a 
matter  of  high  principle — management's  re- 
fusal to  run  Uve  George  Kennan's  Vietnam 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions   Committee — or   was   eased   out   by   a 
management  which  had  wearied  of  his  ex- 
pensive and  flamboyant  ambitions,  the  de- 
Frlendlylzatlon  process  was  complete,  with 
the  corridors  promptly  stripped  of  the  full- 
page  ads  and  the  framed  awards  that  bore 
hlaname. 

In  the  C3.S.  studios,  newsrooms  and  pro- 
ducers' offices,  however,  It  Is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  eradicate  the  Friendly  mark;  and  at  the 
other  networks  as  well,  men  continue  to  re- 
flect on  him  and  on  his  Influence  on  their 
work  and  their  lives.  What  Is  more,  he  has 
now  moved,  at  the  age  of  61,  Into  several 
worlds  that  are  very  new  for  him — 'the  aca- 
demic, the  foundation  and,  hardly  least  of  all, 
educational  (or  pubUc)  television — and  here 
too  he  Is  already  beginning  to  make  himself 
felt. 

The  "selT'  of  Pred  Friendly,  however.  Is  not 
easy  to  define.  If  be  had  made  bis  way 
through  the  dismal  swamp  of  "entertain- 
ment" television.  It  would  be  fairly  simple  to 
see  blm,  with  bis  aggressiveness,  his  relent- 
less drive,  his  numerous  Uttle  cruelties  to 
subordinates  ("Don't  tell  me  your  trou- 
bles"), his  vaunting  ambition,  his  egomania, 
as  a  character  out  of  a  bad  novel,  like  the 
movie  magnates  who  have  become  so  famil- 
iar to  us  that  we  are  no  longer  sure  whether 
they  really  existed  In  Hollywood  or  simply 
people  the  pages  of  books  written  half  In 
hatred,  half  In  envy.  But  Friendly  attached 
himself  to  the  moet  respected  single  flgtire 
of  radio  and  television,  and  in  partnership 
with  him  succeeded  In  putting  on  the  air 
some  of  the  moet  exciting  and  courageous 
documentaries  in  the  history  of  an  abxised 
and  corrupted  medium.  When  you  add  to 
this  the  generally  conceded  fact  that  Friendly 
Is  In  no  accepted  sense  of  the  word  an  In- 
tellectual, but  Is  possessed  nonetheless  by 
the  InteUectual's  desire  to  please  himself 
above  aU  as  well  as  by  the  craftsman's  pas- 
sion for  perfection,  you  have  a  man  who  can 
pique  a  novelist's  curiosity  because  of  the 
possibility  that  he  may  be  an  enlargement 
of  a  certain  type  of  American. 

In  assessing  Friendly,  Indeed  In  conversing 
with  him.  one  has  to  cut  through  the  fog 
of  verbiage  with  which  he  surrounds  him- 
self. He  Is  unremittingly  addicted  to  what 
Slg  Mlckelson.  who  originally  hired  him  at 
C3J3..  calls  "the  dramatic  use  of  the  cllch6." 
He  may  attribute  some  of  these  cliches  ("the 
tin  In  the  bsUy,"  "what  you  don't  know  can 
km  you")  to  his  wlfs  Dorothy,  or  to  Murrow, 
but  be  hurU  them  about  with  the  fervor  of 
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an  evangsllat  selling  a  mixture  of  Uberaligm 
and  adult  education— and  himself  "hS 
dedication."  says  MlckeUon,  now  an'  ex«c7 
Uve  with  Tlme-LUe  Broadcasting.  "U  a  don 
ble  one.  In  all  of  his  adventures,  the  Denon 
of  Fred  Friendly  has  never  suffered.  But  J^ 
self-interested  driving  has  been  of  pubZ 
benefit  because  his  taste  Is  good,  and  becaiue 
he  has  an  ability  to  steep  himself  in  a  orob! 
lem,  a  burning  desire  personaUy  to  learn  an^ 
an  unusxial  mental  capacity."  ' 

This  double  dedication,  expressed  with  an 
all  but  sublime  chutzpah,  has  been  in  tn 
dence  for  a  long  time.  Bom  in  upper  Man 
battan  on  Oct.  80,  1916,  to  a  mlddle-clasi 
Oerman-JewUh  family,  Ferdinand  Prtendlr 
Wachenhelmer  moved  to  Providence  at  thJ 
age  of  11  and  wound  up  an  undlstlngulahed 
academic  career  at  Providence  Business  Col- 
lege.  At  age  22  he  presented  himself  at 
station  WEAN  In  Providence  with  a  serlei 
of  flve-mlnute  documentaries  titled  'Foot- 
prints  In  the  Sands  of  ■nme."  He  was  en- 
gaged to  write  and  narrate  them  at  |8  t 
script  (minus  15  per  cent  conunlsslon)  but 
"the  man  who  hired  me  said.  'We're  eolns 
to  call  you  Fred  Friendly.'  and  within  a  mat- 
ter of  months  that  was  the  name  I  wu 
known  by  throughout  the  area.  Although 
I  changed  my  name  myself  In  1938  I've  lU- 
ways  been  as  proud  of  the  Wachenhelmer 
branch  of  the  family  as  of  the  PriendlvB 
and  I'm  puzzJed  by  the  fact  that  thU  hu 
never  appeared  In  print— as  If  I'd  been  bid- 
Ing  something." 

In  World  War  n  he  was  a  master  sergeant 
working  out  of  New  Delhi,  the  Information 
and  Education  noncom  for  the  China- 
Burma-India  Theater,  to  whose  bored  sol- 
diery he  became  known  as  a  supersalesmaa 
of  the  war  effort— and  of  himself.  Even 
then,  he  had  a  flair  for  making  generals  do 
what  he,  rather  than  they,  wanted.  In  the 
name  not  of  Fred  Frlendly's  advancement 
but  of  the  greater  good  of  all.  Shortly 
after  V-E  Day  he  wangled  a  three-month 
leave  from  his  rather  static  theater  In  order 
to  go  to  Europe  and  do  a  film  on  how  the 
GJ.'s  were  faring  over  there.  It  was  a  nice 
piece  of  salesmanship— and,  as  one  who  saw 
the  aim  recalls.  Friendly  not  only  got  him- 
self a  lot  of  publicity,  but  came  up  with 
some  Interesting  footage  and  accompanied 
It  with  a  running  commentary  that  wu 
both  lively  and  witty. 

A  few  years  after  the  war  Friendly  latched 
on  to  Murrow.  produced  the  fantastically 
successfxU  early  LP  recording.  "I  Can  Hear 
It  Now."  and  was  on  his  way.  For  about 
Ave  years,  in  the  early  nlneteen-flftles.  this 
oddly  matched  pair  achieved  a  striking  sym- 
biosis that  has  to  be  regarded,  on  balance, 
as  one  that  was  not  only  mutually  helpful 
but  beneficial  to  the  American  people  at 
large.  Opinions  naturally  vary  about  th« 
lasting  value  or  the  breadth  of  Frlendlfi 
part  in  "See  It  Now"  and  the  subsequent 
"CBS  Reports."  John  Aaron,  producer  (with 
the  late  Jesse  Zousmer)  of  "Person  to  Per- 
s'^n."  the  celebrlty-vlsltlng  show  that  con- 
verted Murrow  from  an  educator  and  cor- 
respondent Into  a  "star"  and  enabled  him  to 
get  on  with  his  more  serious  assignmenta 
thinks  that  Frlendly's  abilities  have  been 
widely  overrated.  "Murrow."  he  says,  "did 
a  hell  of  a  lot  more  for  Zousmer  and  me 
than  we  could  ever  do  for  him.  and  the  same 
holds  true  for  Friendly." 

Others  disagree  strongly  with  Aaron's  con- 
tentions that  Friendly  had  the  luck  to  be  In 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  that, 
even  with  that  luck.  Friendly  can  point  to 
only  four  or  five  outstanding  shows  out  of 
several  hundred  productions.  They  hold 
that,  even  If  Friendly  was  Murrow's  Old  Dog 
Tray,  be  was  Indispensable  and  provided 
Murrow  with  the  logistical  support  esseatlsl 
for  an  enterprise  that  had  no  precedent  and 
required  masses  of  men.  money  and  equip- 
ment, as  weU  as  a  coiuximing  belief  In  th* 
edifying  power  of  the  medium.  If  Friendly 
got  things  done  by  exploiting  Mtirrow'i  pres- 
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tige  and  Influence,  by  picking  up  a  phone  and 
shouting,  "Murrow  wants  It  done  I",  the 
point,  they,  say,  Is  not  so  much  that  Friendly 
used  Murrow's  name  in  situations  where  his 
own  would  have  meant  little,  but  that  in 
consequence  things  went  on  the  air  that 
never  could  have  otherwise. 

In  any  case,  it  Is  clear  that  the  epoch 
which  began  with  the  flrst  "See  It  Now"  pro- 
gram in  1951,  continued  through  Its  tri- 
umphs. "The  Case  of  Lieutenant  Radulovlch" 
(1953),  "Senator  McCarthy"  (1964),  "A  Con- 
versation With  Dr.  Oppenhelmer"  (1966). 
and  sputtered  Intermittently  In  the  sixties 
with  "CBS  Reports"  ("Llppmann  on  Leader- 
ship," "Who  Speaks  for  the  South?",  "Har- 
vest of  Shame") ,  lives  on  In  the  memory  of 
Its  team  members  as  a  unique  experience. 
Thanks  to  Murrow's  almost  mystical  in- 
tegrity, to  Frlendly's  dedicated,  driving 
perfectionism,  and  to  the  team's  Insulation 
from  the  rest  of  the  network,  many  look 
back  upon  It  as  the  high  point  to  their 
careen,  or  with  the  kind  of  wonder  that  It 
ever  happened  that  Is  characteristic  of 
certain  other  veterans. 

Mrs.  Natalie  Paine,  a  Greenwich  Village 
housewife  and  mother,  is  now  quite  removed 
from  the  entire  scene,  but  for  many  of  the 
hectic  years  she  was  Fred  Frlendly's  secre- 
tary, and  she  ruminates  with  detached 
incredulity  about  the  way  he  ran  her  life, 
as  he  did  the  lives  of  so  many  others.  "I'd 
spoken  of  leaving  a  number  of  times  after 
my  marriage,  but  he  told  me  it  would  be  out 
01  the  question  unless  I  got  pregnant.  When 
I  did  become  pregnant,  I  was  almost  em- 
barrassed to  tell  him — it  was  almost  as 
though  you  couldnt  get  pregnant  without 
Pred  Frlendly's  official  blessing." 

Bill  McClure,  a  serultlve  cameraman  turned 
producer,  thinks  of  those  years  as  a  bit  like 
being  on  a  college  paper:  "We  weren't  con- 
cerned with  salary,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
the  work  and  the  product  Itself."  Friend- 
ly, an  "original  animal"  who  was  both  a 
great  leader  and  an  obnoxious  person — In 
no  sense  a  corporation  or  an  organization 
man— had  not  only  Imagination  and  skill  but 
enormous  luck  in  flndlng  people."  I  arrived 
in  the  village  of  Rlcclone  on  the  Adriatic  for 
a  Uttle  three-day  holiday,"  McClure  says. 
"It  was  quite  cut  off,  but  I  hadn't  even 
unpacked  when  someone  came  running,  all 
excited.  I  was  wanted  on  what  must  have 
been  one  of  the  two  or  three  phones  In  the 
entire  vUlane.  It  was  Friendly,  telling  me 
from  New  Tork  to  head  for  Parts  at  once 
to  shoot  some  footage  on  Pierre  Mendte- 
France.  To  this  day  I  haven't  flgxired  out 
how  he  knew  where  1  was — much  less  bow  he 
got  through  to  Rlcclone." 

If  you  didn't  want  to  be  found,  you  took 
your  future  Into  your  hands  every  time  you 
stepped  Into  the  corridor,  where  Friendly 
was  Ukely  to  pounce  and  ship  you  off  on  the 
next  flight  to  Tokyo,  without  so  much  as  a 
chance  to  say  goodbye  to  your  wife.  It  U 
Just  possible  that  Horace  W.  Hateful,  one 
of  the  gallery  of  Immoruis  In  the  Bob  and 
Ray  radio  shows  of  the  early  fifties,  was 
created  in  response  to  a  demand  by  C.B.S. 
Wives  who  resented  being  left  alone  for 
months  on  end — or  seeing  their  husbands 
publicly  castigated  and  humUiated  by  the 
never-satisfied  Friendly.  Those  who  were 
eager  to  achieve  something  new,  however, 
often  found  the  atmosphere  exhilarating. 
Stephen  Flleschman,  now  a  producer  at 
A.BC.,  says:  "Friendly  had  the  ability  to 
make  you  feel  as  though  you  were  the  most 
talented  guy  In  the  world.  I'd  been  fussing 
with  C.B.S.  about  an  Africa  story  for  years, 
out  within  a  half  hour  of  my  first  meeting 
with  Friendly,  he  estimated  my  enthusiasm 
and  said.  "Take  a  plane  to  Africa  and  go 
look  around.'  I  did,  and  sU  months  later, 
at  Just  the  right  moment,  the  show,  'Nl- 
Berta:  The  Freedom  Explosion,'  went  on  the 
air." 

ThU  feeling  for  the  right  moment,  for 


having  background  film  ready  that  would 
Illuminate  a  breaking  news  story,  was  (and 
remains)  a  Friendly  trademark — and  one  that 
contributed  to  the  tension  of  the  entire 
operation.  "He  had  an  Incredible  knack," 
says  producer  Gene  de  Ports,  "of  always 
throwing  hot  dice.  He  really  knew  the  fu- 
ture book — he  was  the  one  guy  who  sensed 
when  to  do  a  show  so  that  It  was  ready  for 
a  news  break.  And  In  order  to  do  It,  he 
pushed  mercilessly.  When  he'd  phone  me  at 
midnight,  at  1  Ai4.,  or  2  KM...  my  wife  would 
ask,  'What  can  there  be  left  to  say  that  you 
didn't  get  said  In  12  hours  at  the  office?' " 

"Fred  Friendly,"  says  Howard  K.  Smith, 
"would  never  let  us  do  It  the  easy  way.  He'd 
never  let  us  read  our  oopy  off  the  Tele- 
PrompTBr.  But  In  turn  he  did  something 
terribly  Important  for  repcw-ters,  who,  be- 
cause they  are  looked  on  with  distrust  by 
executives,  must  have  a  producer  who  will 
fight  for  them.  Fred  Friendly  would  fight 
for  you — and  when  you  spend  your  life  at 
a  task  that  often  seems  from  day  to  day  like 
writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  head  of  a 
coffee  bean,  that  means  something." 

David  Schoenbrun,  who  like  Smith  has 
also  departed  from  C.B.S.,  remembers  his 
years  there  as  the  moet  thrilling  moments 
of  his  life.  "As  a  correspondent,"  he  recalls, 
"I  had  titanic  battles  with  Friendly,  but  he 
and  his  staff  gave  an  extra  dimension  to  my 
work  that  was  simply  wonderful.  When  I 
was  doing  the  Oommon  Market  story,  I  had 
no  idea  at  all  of  how  to  translate  its  com- 
plexities into  something  that  would  be  vis- 
ually comprehensible  to  an  American  viewer. 
It  was  Friendly  and  his  staff  who  came 
through:  Bill  McClure  had  the  genius  Idea 
of  following  a  truck  from  frontier  to  frontier 
through  Western  Europe,  with  the  camera 
filming  a  tlme-and-motion-study  man  be- 
side the  driver  while  he  filled  out  mountains 
of  papers  and  crawled  through  one  customs 
crossing  after  another.  It  brought  my  storv 
to  life."  -o  J         / 

During  those  tense,  tough  years,  as  pro- 
ducer Palmer  WllUams  recollects,  people 
learned  by  doing,  rewriting,  editing,  splicing, 
right  up  until  air  time — and  sometimes  even 
during  the  broadcast,  frantically  mixing  the 
second  half  of  the  program  while  the  first 
half  was  on  the  air.  Friendly  drove  the 
team  with  a  fury  that  was  sometimes  amus- 
ing, sometimes  Infuriating  (there  were  six 
ooronarles  among  the  staff  over  the  years), 
but  at  its  best  It  Instilled  In  them  a  sense 
of  how  important  It  was  not  to  settle  for 
second  beet — "if  only,"  as  Bob  Chandler 
says,  "to  avoid  an  onslaught." 

Chandler,  then  Priendly's  public  relations 
man,  remembers  watching  an  N.B.C.  evening 
television  program  that  was  Interrupted  at 
three  minutes  to  9  by  a  news  buUetin  about 
President  Johnson's  health.  "Automatically 
I  switched  to  C3.8.,"  he  says,  "to  see  If  we 
were  covering  it.  It  took  perhaps  five  min- 
utes, but  shortly  after  the  station  break  I 
saw  the  CSS.  News  bulletin  fiash  across  the 
screen  over  the  show,  and  I  heard  our  an- 
nouncer cut  in  with  the  news  story.  It 
seemed  crazy,  but  I  could  have  sworn  that 
the  announcer  was  crying.  What  had  hap- 
pened. It  turned  out,  was  that  during  the 
four  or  five  minutes  that  It  took  to  activate 
the  emergency  studio  In  the  news  room  a 
young  assignment  editor  was  so  badgered  by 
Friendly  that  he  burst  Into  tears — and  then 
had  to  go  on  himself  and  read  the  bulletax, 
the  tears  still  In  hU  voice." 

A  former  C.B.S.  executive  remembers  be- 
ing at  a  screening  with  Friendly  when  an 
editor  came  In  from  the  projection  room  to 
explain  his  troubles  with  the  film.  "Friendly 
turned  on  the  man,  a  loyal  associate  who  had 
probably  already  been  up  all  night  editing, 
and  said  coldly.  "There's  nothing  wrong  with 
that  footage  that  a  little  hard  work  and 
imagination  on  your  part  couldn't  cure.' 
We  went  on  out  to  the  hall,  and  as  Friendly 
punched  the  elevator  button,  be  said  to  me 


thoughtfully,  'I  must  be  getting  old.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  would  have  had  him  In 
tears  with  that  line  .  .  .' " 

On  the  other  hand,  Av  Westin,  executive 
director  of  the  forthcoming  Public  Broad- 
cast Laboratory  programs  of  N.E.T.,  cannot 
erase  from  his  memory  the  picture  of 
Friendly  in  torment  himself,  observing  a  pre- 
view broadcast  before  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  1964  (at  a  time  when  N3.C.,  with 
Himtley  and  Brinkley,  was  capturing  the 
public) .  Because  of  several  technical  errors. 
It  was  a  disaster.  "Fred  went  through  the 
floor.  He  sat  on  the  carpet  with  his  shoes 
off,  weeping.  He's  a  very  emotional  man, 
and  he  assumes  that  others  wUl  react  the 
way  he  does." 

Producer  John  Aaron  (whose  colleagues 
remember  a  sign  that  tised  to  hang  In  his 
office:  DoifT  Get  ak  Ulcxk — Give  One) 
thinks  back  to  the  time  when  Friendly  de- 
cided that  "See  It  Now"  had  to  have  a  Uve 
remote  from  a  dirigible.  "I  went  out  to  Lake- 
hurst  In  a  blinding  snowstorm,  and  was  told, 
quite  reasonably,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  go  up  unless  the  storm  abated.  I  phoned 
Friendly,  whose  response  was,  'Put  the  com- 
manding officer  on.'  The  commanding  officer 
told  Friendly  very  politely  that  he'd  like  to 
help  out  for  good  public  relations,  but  that 
under  present  weather  conditions  he  couldn't 
even  take  the  dirigible  out  of  the  hangar. 
'Who's  yotir  boss?'  Friendly  asked,  and 
promptly  called  the  admiral  In  Washington. 
When  the  admiral  told  him  that  he  could  not 
countermand  the  decision  of  the  officer  on 
the  spot.  Friendly  was  apoplectic :  How  dared 
It  snow  when  Fred  Friendly  wanted  a  four- 
minute  spot?  His  attitude  seemed  to  be, 
'You  cant  do  this  t»  me,  God!' " 

The  telephone  was  an  essential  tool  fcH* 
Friendly  In  finding  people,  in  wheedling  the 
great  to  appear  on  the  Murrow  show,  and 
in  working  off  his  colossal  rages.  "One  after- 
noon," says  John  Horn,  the  syndicated  ool- 
tminlst  who  used  to  be  In  the  C3.S.  press 
department,  "I  saw  him  finish  up  a  phone 
call  that  so  Infuriated  him  that  he  literally 
threw  the  Instrument  back  Into  the  cradle. 
Then  he  grabbed  me  by  the  lapels  and  yelled 
Into  my  face,  'If  only  I  can  remember  that 
I'm  smarter  than  any  of  these  s.o.b.'s  that 
are  trying  to  give  me  advice  I' " 

A  substantial  part  of  this  tlgerlshness 
found  expression  in  fevered  competitiveness 
with  the  other  networks  that  was  sometimes 
funny.  Shad  Northshleld,  an  executive  pro- 
ducer at  N3.C.,  ran  into  Friendly  at  a  Wash- 
ington banquet  not  long  before  Friendly  left 
C3.S.  On  the  previous  Saturday,  Friendly 
had  produced  a  piece  on  bullfighting  In  the 
U.S.  and  within  several  days  N3.C.  had  come 
along  with  a  not  too  dissimilar  piece,  al- 
ready In  the  works,  for  the  Himtley-Brlnk- 
ley  show.  "In  front  of  a  crowd  of  Senators 
and  public  officials,  Friendly  began  to  yell  at 
me.  'We  did  It  already  l  Why  did  you  have  to 
do  It?'  I  said,  -Fred,  imtU  we  do  it.  It  hasnt 
been  done."* 

Another  N3.C.  executive  acknowledges 
that  this  kind  of  relentless  rivalry  did  con- 
siderable to  keep  N3.C.  from  sinking  Into 
nothingness  In  the  realm  of  news  and  public 
affairs  during  the  fifties:  "During  Frlendly's 
years  as  a  positive  force,  say  from  1961  to 
1956,  the  NJB.C.  people  were  embarrassed  by 
the  Intellectual  prestige  and  excitement  of 
the  Murrow-Frtendly  series.  This  was  both 
constructive  and  Important.  We  had  feel- 
ings of  Inferiority  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
talked  about  'our  answer  to  Murrow.' " 

But  this  same  executive  has  severe  reser- 
vations about  the  frenzy,  the  razzle-dazzle, 
the  fascination  with  Big  Names,  that  In  his 
view  make  Friendly  both  an  example  and  a 
victim  of  the  "Washington  syndrome" — the 
seductive  talk  about  the  national  purpose, 
the  awe  of  the  celebrity  and  the  abject  reli- 
ance on  "the  world's  leading  authority,"  the 
beUef  that  The  New  York  Times  is  the  sole 
criterion  not  only  for  news  but  for  InteUec- 
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tiukl  BlgnlAcance.  "Listening  to  PrlencUy." 
he  says.  "U  llJke  going  to  eight  Waahington 
banquets  in  a  row.  Behind  all  the  high- 
flown  talk  resides  the  kind  of  beUlgercmt  low- 
brow who  is  fascinated  by  technique  and  by 
the  "wisdom'  symbolleed  by  a  handful  of 
sages,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  an  entire 
world  of  art  and  Intellect." 

How  la  one  to  determine  the  validity  of 
such  an  estimate?  Both  in  his  conyersatlon 
and  In  writing,  Friendly  is  frank  to  avow 
that  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  cultivate 
any  of  the  arts  and  that,  working  in  a  mass 
medium  dominated  by  commerce  and  craven- 
ness,  he  himself  tias  of  necessity  been  guilty 
of  some  of  the  sins  with  which  he  has  charged 
others.  In  hU  slgnlflcantly  titled  chromcle, 
"Due  to  ClroimMtances  Beyond  Our  Control." 
he  writes  of  the  problem  of  satisfying  affili- 
ated stations:  "I  must  admit  that  this  system 
tempered  our  broadcasts.  ...  I  found  myself 
subconsciously  applying  a  new  kind  of  con- 
formity to  our  documentaries.  Looking  back 
now,  I  suppose  that  I  was  subtly  Influenced 
to  do  controversial  subjects  In  a  non-contro- 
versial manner." 

In  March,  1964,  Friendly  became  president 
of  the  CB.a.  News  division  and  so  moved  for 
the  first  time  from  being  a  producer  to  being 
a  part  of  management.  Of  this  experience 
he  writes :  "I  must  conf  ees  that  in  my  almost 
two  years  as  the  head  of  C-B.S.  News  I  tem- 
pered my  news  Judgment  and  tailored  my 
conscience  more  than  once.  Perhaps  It  was 
this  as  much  as  the  dispute  over  the  Viet- 
nam hearings,  that  prompted  me  to  get  out 
while  I  still  could." 

Surely  nothing  could  be  more  straight- 
forward than  these  two  admissions.  Yet 
the  Impression  persists  that  there  is  more 
here  than  meets  the  eye — partly  because  he 
does  not  document  them  as  he  dociunenta 
the  foibles  of  his  former  employers  In  a 
text  that  is  obviously  selective  and  cloylngly 
def^ential  to  those  employers,  partly  be- 
cause he  Is  constantly  persuading  himself  of 
the  Tightness  and  significance  of  his  be- 
havior, and  partly  because  the  Industry  is 
startllngly  full  of  people  who,  when  they  are 
willing  to  talk  about  Fred  Friendly  to  an  out- 
sider, refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
quoted. 

In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  conversation 
some  of  these  matters  were  recenUy  put  to 
Friendly.  "It's  been  said  by  some  of  your 
detractors — " 

"I  have  detractors?"  He  leans  forward, 
eyee  widening  behind  hla  glasses  In  mock 
astonishment.  His  charm  is  considerable, 
his  salesmanship  extraordinary;  both  are 
aided  by  a  grin  which  is  both  ready  aiul 
youthful. 

"Like  everyone,"  he  says,  "I've  done  things 
I  regret  bitterly.  I  think  the  worst  thing 
I've  ever  done  was  letting  myself  be  pres- 
sured into  relieving  Walter  Cronklte  of  hU 
anchorman  assignment  before  the  1984 
Democratic  convention." 

This  Is  a  protestation  which  brings  a  smile 
to  Mr.  Cronklte  who,  as  Friendly  remarks  In 
his  book,  "came  out  of  the  aftatr  a  bigger 
man  than  before."  and  expressions  of  in- 
creduUty  from  others  In  the  broadcasting 
world. 

For  every  man  In  the  Industry  who  swears 
fervently  that  "Fred  Friendly  is  one  of  the 
most  Inspiring  human  beings  I've  ever  been 
assocUted  with,"  there  would  seem  to  be 
another  to  assert  that  "Fred  Friendly  has 
total  recall  for  the  triumphs  and  amnesia 
for  the  disasters."  or  that  "Fred  Friendly  la 
a  man  of  high  principles  and  low  practices." 

The  case  of  Arthur  Morse  might  be  cited 
In  support  of  the  latter  observation.  In  his 
book.  Friendly  mentions  In  passing  that 
Arthur  Morse  was  the  producer  of  "The  Lost 
Class  of  '59."  a  report  on  the  tragedy  of  the 
closed  schools  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  but  he  does 
not  mention  that  Arthur  Morse  was  his  suc- 
cessor as  Executive  Producer  of  "CBS  Re- 
ports"— or  that  Morse  was  let  go  within  six 


months,  a  victim  of  the  very  corporate  pres- 
sures to  which  Friendly,  as  his  superior,  had 
been  subjected  by  the  management  of  03.8. 
Morse,  who  produced  not  only  "The  Lost 
Class  of  "69."  but  "Who  Speaks  for  the 
South?"  and  other  distinguished  broadcasU, 
is  respected  throughout  the  industry  as  ex- 
ceptionally able  and  honorable,  and  his  se- 
lection by  Friendly  to  head  "CBS  Reports" 
was  regarded  as  a  good  omen.  One  of  bis 
first  tasks  was  to  complete  production  of  a 
broadcast  already  in  work,  "Cigarettes:  A 
Collision  of  Interests."  a  strong  presentation 
of  the  economic  impact  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. Among  those  Interviewed  had  been 
David  OgUvy,  the  advertising  man  whose 
agency  had  declined  cigarette  accounts,  and 
who  commented  at  one  point:  "If  there's  a 
network  whose  president's  conscience  la  not 
troubled  by  taking  money  for  his  stock- 
holders for  running  cigarette  commercials, 
perhaps  they  can  be  run." 

Friendly,  says  Morse,  asked  him  to  delete 
Ogllvy's  remark,  on  the  grounds  that  Dr 
Prank  Stanton,  C.B.8.  president,  was  trying 
at  board  meetings  to  rid  the  network  of  the 
incubus  of  cigarette  advertising.  Morse  re- 
pUed.  "I  didn't  take  over  'CBS  Reports'  to 
preside  over  lowering  the  moral  tone  of  such 
a  fine  organization.  And  I  can't  program 
shows  on  the  basis  of  what  goes  on  at  board 
meetings."  "Then  you  refuse?"  "I  do."  On 
his  way  out  the  door.  Friendly  paused  and 
grinned.     "Keep  me  honest!" 

The  OgUvy  line  stayed  in.  and  Friendly 
stayed  honest.  But  as  Morse  sees  the  inci- 
dent this  is  not  the  point;  it  is  rather  that 
such  a  question  could  never  have  arUen 
during  the  free  autonomous  days  when 
Friendly  himself  had  been  running  the  op- 
eration with  Murrow. 

Desirous  of  the  same  prerogatives  that 
Prlendly's  superiors  had  given  him  when  he 
had  beaded  "CBS  Reports."  Morse  foimd  in- 
stead that  Prlendly's  interference  was  "re- 
lentless," with  the  telephone  barrage  running 
at  the  rate  of  25  calls  a  week.  "It  was  Im- 
possible for  me  to  function,"  Morse  says,  "but 
when  I  asked  Friendly  to  release  me  from 
my  contract,  he  refused." 

■niroughout  the  late  months  of  1964,  Morse 
and  "CBS  Reports"  were  busily  building  a 
good  relationship  with  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  with  Junior  and  senior 
high-school  students  and  teachers  across  the 
country,  who  were  incorporating  the  early 
Tuesday  evening  broadcasts  In  their  class- 
room at\idlee.  James  T.  AulN-ey,  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  CBS.  Television,  made  It  plain  that 
this  tended  to  denigrate  the  Beverly  Hill- 
billies, which  followed  "CBS  Reports."  but 
although  Morse  asked  Friendly  to  Intercede 
with  Aubrey,  nothing  was  done.  On  the 
morning  of  Dec.  10.  Morse  picked  up  his 
Times  and  read  an  article  headed :  "C3.S.  to 
Changs  Houb  of  'Reports' — Program  Going 
to  Mojiday  in  Network  Realignment" 

The  hour,  the  article  stated,  was  being 
shifted  from  7:30  to  10  P.M. 

That  day,  Arthiu-  Morse  wrote  a  letter  to 
James  Aubrey  In  which  he  said:  "It  has 
obviously  not  occurred  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  Inquire  of  any  views  I  might  have 

regarding  the  change Since  I  am  supposed 

to  oversee  and  supervise  the  work  of  60 
dedicated  people,  I  And  it  rather  difficult  to 
sit  uninformed  except  by  my  newspaper  while 
the  debate  rages  about  the  disposition  of  this 
program." 

When  Friendly  saw  the  letter— a  letter 
not  very  different  from  the  dozens  of  letters 
and  memos  he  himself  had  fired  off  to  his 
superiors  over  the  years  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  his  program,  or  from  the  one  he  was 
to  send  on  his  own  resignation  in  February. 
1966 — he  turned  to  Morse  and  said,  "Now 
you've  done  it.  I  can't  protect  you  any 
longer."  A  fortnight  Uter,  Morse'a  resign*, 
tion  was  made  public. 

A«  moet  people  familiar  with  the  Incident 
(Including  Morse  himself)  see  It.  it  does  not 
Indicate  any  persbnal  animus  toward  Morse 
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on  the  part  of  Friendly,  but  rather  Fnendlvi 
InabUlty  to  keep  his  hands  off  a  concepuon 
which  he  regarded  as  his  own  bralnchUd  and 
which  he  was  wUllng  to  see  perish  r^^e 
than  succeed  In  the  hands  of  someone  elsa 
This  In  turn  raises  certain  questions  [iTtZ 
gard  to  Prlendly's  current  commitment  to 
the  development  of  pubUc  television. 

When  the  Ford  Foundation  announced  in 
1966  that  Pred  Friendly  would  be  Joining  it 
as  a  part-time  consultant,  and  later  in  tht 
year  released  through  Ite  new  president  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy.  a  plan  for  public  teiev'isloa 
that  bore  the  earmarks  of  Prlendly's  think- 
Ing,  a  number  of  producers  and  executives 
at  National  Educational  Television    ( which 
has  been  the  recipient  of  substantial  Pord 
Foundation  support)  were  both  startled  and 
upset.     "Prlendly's  idea  of  cultural  enrich- 
ment."   said   one.    "is   going   to   be   'Son  of 
Lmcom  Center*  shows."   Another  complained 
'Every   one    In   show   business   has  latched 
onto    a    good    disease:     multiple    scleroslj 
muscular  dystrophy,  cerebral  palsy.    Prlendlv 
too  has  a  good  disease:  Inform  the  pubUc 
That's  fine,  but  I'm  only  hoping  he'll  leave 
me  mine— I'm  concerned  with  exploring  the 
dark  side  of  the  hiunan  heart." 

These  people  would  seem  to  be  considerably 
molllfled  by  the  more  recent  announcement 
that  at  his  own  specific  request  Friendly  wUl 
not  be  m  charge  of  the  three-hour  Sunday 
evemng  broadcasts  that  will  begin  this  faU 
nor  will  he  even  sit  on  the  board  of  directors 
or  the  program,  which  Is  to  be  divorced  from 
Columbia  University's  School  of  Journalism 
and  Insulated  so  far  as  will  be  humanly  pos- 
sible from  conunerclal.  academic  or  founda- 
tion pressures.     But  regardless  of  the  rea- 
sons—poUtlcal,     diplomatic,     personal— that 
may   lie   behind   this  major  adjustment  of 
what  promises  to  be  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment In  American  culture  and  communi- 
cation, no  one  who  knows  him  (and  this  In- 
cludes his  most  ardent  admirers)  seems  ready 
to  grant  the  possibility  that  Fred  Friendly 
will  be  able  to  keep  hands  off.  content  to  pUy 
the  role  of  elder  statesman-professor-adviser. 
This  Is  something  that  Friendly  himself 
finds  understandable.  In  view  of  his  own  rec- 
ord of  passionate  involvement,  but  nonethe- 
less a  misconception  of  his  role  and  a  mis- 
understanding of  his  personality.     "I  hate 
it."  he  says  intensely,  "when  I  see  words  like 
'Frtendlyvlslon'   in   places    like   Variety.     It 
would  be  a  dreadful  mistake  to  tie  the  devel- 
opment of  public  television  to  one  man.   Tell 
me  I'm  using  another  cliche,  but  this  Is  an 
Idea  whose   time  has   come.     I've  collected 
enough  enemies — but  If  my  enemies  have  to 
be  the  enemies  of  public  television.  I  say  that 
public  television  can't  afford  It." 

Prlendly's  consultant  role  Is  seen  by  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy.  as  he  put  It  to  me,  as  "an  eye 
opener";  Friendly  himself  describes  It  as  that 
of  "a  blocking  back."  There  are  two  major 
reasons,  according  to  Friendly,  for  his  serloui 
attempt  to  avoid  Involvement  In  the  new 
program,  which  many  people  envision  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  network  and  Friendly 
himself  envisions,  with  customary  exuber- 
ance, as  the  first  of  an  entire  series  of  new 
networks.  "First,  it  would  be  unfair  to  pub- 
lic television  to  have  It  happen  that  way." 
he  says.  "It  deserves  to  be  Judged  on  Its 
own.  Second,  I  don't  have  the  ability.  I  find 
myself  overage  In  grade,  and  this  is  the  ball 
game  of  Av  Westln.  who  Is  in  his  thirties." 

But  whether  In  his  Riverdale  living  room 
or  his  Columbia  University  office,  or  prowling 
the  corridors  of  the  Journalism  School, 
Friendly  does  not  give  the  impression  of  a 
man  who  U  over-age  or  who  is  ever  going  to 
stop  selling.  When  he  speaks  of  the  forth- 
coming Sunday  evenings  that  promise  to 
bring  some  of  the  excitement  of  the  old 
Murrow-Prlendly  shows  Into  the  lives  of  the 
Jaded  middle-aged  and  the  sophUUcated 
young,  he  slips  from  "they"  or  "Av"  to  "we"— 
and  grins  as  he  does  so.  And  he  recK^ts  with 
fire  to  a  devil's  advocate: 
"Pretentioiua?     I  am  pretentlouB,  but  Ti 
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Uka  to  make  It  poaslble  for  th«  people  who 
are  going  to  do  pubUc  television  to  have  the 
freedom  that  Ed  Murrow  and  I  had,  left  alone 
by  Alcoa  and  C.B5.  with  a  free  half  hour. 

"InsUnt  wisdom?  Because  I  tried  to  bring 
wise  men  to  the  screen,  it  doesn't  follow 
that  I  was  peddling  Instant  wisdom.  The 
two  words  contradict  each  other.  Instant 
engagement  Is  what  you  get  from  the  tube. 
"A  better  alternative  to  what  we're  at- 
tempting? A  fourth  network?  But  there's 
only  one  network  now."  Reaching  out  a 
long  arm.  he  dramatically  flicks  the  switches 
of  the  three  small  TV  sets  propped  on  a 
corner  of  his  office  desk.  On  the  screens 
appear  a  quartet  of  mop-haired  singers,  a 
gtalklng  cowboy,  a  smirking  family.  "Do 
we  have  an  alternative  now?  We  have  one 
choice.  I  want  a  multitude.  My  great  Wal- 
ter Mitty  dream  Is  to  be  testifying  like  this, 
with  three  seta  going — to  show  that  all 
we're  offered  now  Is  one  thing:  amusement. 

Someday  it  will  be  possible  to  have  variety 

11  everything  hasn't  been  given  away  already. 
"Fascination  with  technique?  But  that 
goes  against  the  total  experience  of  my  life. 
I've  always  been  content-oriented.  I'd  like 
the  tube  used  for  what  it  alone  does  well. 
It  U  a  unique  medium,  like  the  novel,  or 
radio.  It's  a  being-there  medium.  It's  a 
happening." 

At  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Friendly,  still  Investing  platitudes  with  the 
weight  of  profundity  ("We  don't  approach 
our  crisis-managing  with  the  sense  that  we're 
traveling  at  the  speed  of  light!";  "We're 
Inventing  the  wheel  on  the  way  to  the  guil- 
lotine!"), hurries  out  to  infect  the  young 
television  Journalists  with  his  excited  cer- 
tainty that  Journalism  needs  mora  than  Just 
Journalists,  that  they  must  pay  attention 
not  so  much  to  technique  as  to  their  copy. 
that  understanding  must  precede  writing 
and  talking.  On  the  way  to  meet  with  them 
he  observes,  "What  they  need  to  achieve,  to 
paraphrase  Hemingway,  is  content  under 
pressure."  He  hesitates,  then  adds.  "The 
hard  thing  for  me  to  get  across  without 
becoming  obscene  about  it  is  what  it  means 
to  me,  being  with  those  kids." 

In  his  office  at  the  Pord  Foundation.  Av 
Westln,  who  looks  like  a  graduate  student 
hlmseU,  Is  Inclined  to  agree.  "I  know  how 
tremendously  they  stimulate  him.  In  mo- 
ments of  exuberance  he  sends  me  their  term 
papers,  as  if  I  didn't  have  enough  stuff  piled 
up  on  my  desk.  But  you  know  something? 
Some  of  them  are  damn  good,  and  I've  even 
hired  several  of  the  young  men  he's  shipped 
down.  Friendly  is  reaUy  getting  turned  on 
by  those  kids.  I  myself  think  that  he  can 
oommunlcate  with  them  more  easily  than 
he  can  with  his  own  generation." 

Certainly  FHendly  has  not  stinted  on  com- 
municating at  Columbia,  where  he  spends 
perhaps  80  per  cent  of  his  time— some  of  It, 
to  be  sure,  working  on  problems  related  to  his 
advlsorship  of  the  Pord  Foundation.  In  the 
first  semester  of  his  professorial  incumbency, 
he  served  on  the  Broadcast  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee of  the  Journalism  School,  gave  a  two- 
iwur  lecture  every  Monday,  and  oonducted 
two  two-hour  seminars  on  basic  lasues  every 
Thursday,  in  addition  to  supervising  the 
studies  of  eight  graduate  studenU.  As  he 
breathed  more  deeply  of  the  agreeable  aca- 
demic air.  Friendly,  with  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  and  his  col- 
eagues,  set  about  organizing  a  Uve  telerlalon- 
journalism  workshop. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  at  6:30  a  group  of 
20-Odd  graduate  students  gathere  on  the 
'ixth  floor  of  the  Joumallam  Building,  only 
yesterday  occupied  by  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Frees,  to  put  on  the  air  a  80-minute 
aews  program  which  they  produce  over  closed 
c^ult  as  if  It  were  a  nightly  news  broadcast. 
Male  and  female,  white  and  black.  Caucasian 
*M  Oriental,  they  work  with  the  same  In- 
J^lty  and  concentration  as  the  network 
professionals,   and    are   perhaps   even    more 
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mortified  by  their  mistakes.  They  have  gone 
out  to  shoot  footage,  they  have  Interviewed 
people  In  the  news,  they  have  written  and 
rewritten  their  copy;  In  his  rumpled  shirt 
sleeves  Professor  Friendly  stands,  pad  in 
hand,  making  penciled  notes  as  he  watches 
the  monitors  and  the  students  at  the  con- 
trols. 

An  hour  later,  the  edited  program  la  re- 
run for  the  faculty,  all  the  participants  and 
the  handful  of  other  Interested  students  who 
have  stuck  around,  supperless.  When  it  Is 
over.  Friendly,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
table,  tells  them.  "It  was  pretty  good— but 
there  should  have  been  more  than  three 
or  four  minutes  on  Vietnam.  I  know  the  big 
stories  out  of  Southeast  Asia  broke  very  late, 
but  you  should  have  lieen  pwepared  vrith 
background  Interviews  with  local  authorltiea 
like  Prof.  Doak  Barnett.  You  have  to  be 
flexible."  He  goes  on  to  aasess  the  contribu- 
tion of  each  Individual  reporter  and  producer, 
ranging  from  their  over-all  conceptions  to  the 
mispronunciation  of  names  and  places. 
"How  late  did  you  all  work  on  this  show? 
TUl  3  o'clock?  You're  tmderpald.  See  you 
next  week,  same  time,  same  station." 

He  slips  off  the  table  and  heads  for  the 
stairway,  nodding  to  the  students  who  mur- 
mur   their    thanks    for    his    having    stayed 
around  untU  9  at  night.    "How  do  you  like 
that?"  he  demands  as  he  hastens  down  flve 
flights  of  stairs,  too  much  In  a  hurry  to  wait 
for  the  elevator.    "They  thank  me  for  staying 
after  they've  worked   tUl   3   o'clock  In   the 
morning!    Imagine!    This  U  only  the  fourth 
Wednesday  that  they've  been  on  the  air- 
they  have  to  learn  the  proportion  between 
the  news  budget  and  the  rest  of  the  program 
but  are  they  smart!    WhUe  I'm  getting  set  t<i 
criticize  the  show  I  have  to  remember  their 
names,  all  of  them.     They're  very  sensitive 
about  things  like  that— wouldn't  you  be?" 
He  laughs.     "When  I  think  how  I'd  have 
treated  them  If  they  were  working  for  me! 
I  wish  someone  had  told  me  about  teaching 
before,  it's  such  a  fantastic  experience.    The 
other  day  a  girl  was  telling  me  she  wanted 
to  open  one  segment  of  a  program  with  a 
layout  of  buttons,  including  one  that  says 
'Make  Love,  Not  War.'    I  said,  "YouYe  going 
to  have  to  explain  that  a  little  bit,'  and  you 
know  what  she  answered?    She  said,  "Profes- 
sor Friendly,  the  trouble  with  your  genera- 
tion Is  that  you're  all  hung  up  on  the  rela- 
tion between  sex  and  love.'    I  tell  you,  those 
kids  are  Just  great.    You  know  what  I'd  like 
to  see  on  the  air  in  our  three-hour  show? 
I'd  like  to  see  my  generation  Jarred  by  some- 
one who  looks  like  a  Beatle  and  talks  with 
real  wisdom — and  some  of  these  kids  have 
got  It.    I'd  Uke  to  see  a  distinguished  man  of 
my  age  interviewed,  really  put  on  the  spot, 
by   a   bunch   of  long-haired   brilliant   kids. 
Wouldn't  that  be  something?" 

Bill  Leonard,  the  newsman  who  is  now  a 
C.B.S.  vice  president,  thinks  It  entirely  pos- 
sible that  one  could  tour  the  broadcasting 
world  and  collect  horror  stories  about  Pred 
Friendly  without  hearing  a  single  lie — but 
that  after  one  had  finished  it  would  have  to 
be  conceded  that  all  of  the  stories  were  out- 
weighed by  the  man's  positive  contributions. 
That  does  not  seem  unjust. 

This  showman  and  Impresario  of  Ideas  Is 
outslzed  and  often  absurd.  He  gives  the  Im- 
pression of  never  having  paused  to  reflect: 
he  uses  people  up  the  way  smokers  use  up 
cigarettes;  he  will  con  you  out  of  your  watch; 
he  has  exploited  the  great  and  rattled  the 
bones  of  an  admired  and  even  revered  asso- 
ciate; he  Is  apparently  no  less — and  no 
more — loyal  and  trustworthy  than  any  other 
aggressive  salesman;  he  Is  adept  at  confusing 
acknowledgment  of  mistaken  Judgments 
with  ruthlessly  honest  self-appraisal,  and 
he  Is  as  quick  to  make  unrealizable  promises 
as  he  Is  to  paint  unreal  word  pictures. 

But  he  has  never  lost  that  wldeeyed  amaze- 
ment about  significant  ideas  and  Important 
people  that  Is  the  common  property  of  the 


very  young  and  the  very  creative;  and  hit 
most  passionate  desire  Is  for  the  right  use 
of  a  marvelous  new  medlimi.  Despite  fail- 
ures, fallings,  and  faltertngs,  he  is  committed 
in  his  own  way  to  that  "good  disease"  which 
Is  one  of  the  essentials  of  democracy:  in- 
forming the  pubUc.  In  the  course  of  his 
career,  he  has  already  left  his  Imprint  upon 
our  history,  and  he  is  now  committing  his 
ferocious  energy  to  forcing  open,  and  holding 
open,  a  door  to  the  future. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess,  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Cannon  In 
the  chair) . 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
morning  hour  having  concluded,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  started. 

The  Assistant  Legislativi;  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  to  strike  out 
section  5. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  S.  953, 
providing  for  the  indefinite  continuation 
of  the  Federal  food  stamp  program,  so 
that  this  vital  assistance  to  needy  fami- 
lies may  be  provided  on  a  stabilized  basis. 
Otherwise,  many  deserving  persons  may 
not  be  able  to  purchase  all  the  food  they 
so  greatly  need. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  held 
hearings  on  my  bill,  proposing  the 
amendment  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  subsequent 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967. 
Unless  the  Congress  acts  to  continue  the 
program,  it  will  end  with  this  fiscal  year, 
1967. 

And  for  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  operations  of  this  program  since  Its 
Inception,  It  Is  not  comprehensible  that  a 
weapon  of  this  tremendous  value  in  the 
battle  for  Improved  standards  of  living 
can  be  permitted  to  lapse,  or  that  the 
constant  threat  of  its  lapsing  can  be  per- 
mitted to  impair  Its  usefulness. 

West  Virginia  inaugurated  this  pro- 
gram as  a  pilot  study  in  December  1961 
and  since  Its  begliming  in  one  West  Vir- 
ginia coimty  It  has  spread  to  589  coun- 
ties In  41  States.  I  am  told  that  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  1.5  million 
people  share  In  the  benefits  of  the  food 
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stamps  in  these  41  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  program  Is  op- 
erating in  40  counties,  with  an  additional 
eight  expected  to  begin  food  stamp  op- 
erations in  early  May.  The  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1967  was  $140,000,- 
000.  U  the  present  appropriations  re- 
quest for  operation  of  the  program  dur- 
ing 1968  Is  approved— $195,000,000 — It 
will  allow  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex- 
pansion during  1968,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  remaining  seven  of  West  Virginia's 
55  coimties  can  be  blanketed  in. 

On  the  national  level,  I  am  advised 
that  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program 
from  December  1,  1961,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986,  amounted  to  $202,808,734. 
Added  to  this  amount,  families  receiving 
the  stamps  spent  another  $342,574,529, 
for  a  total  food  expenditure  of  $545,383  - 
263. 

My  bill  proposes  the  open-end  exten- 
sion of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  This 
extension  has  been  recommended  by  the 
administration,  and  based  on  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  food  stamp  program  in  West 
Virginia.  I  believe  its  indefinite  continu- 
ation will  prove  to  be  a  wise  decision. 

The  evidence  of  its  effective  operation 
in  West  Virginia  is  shown  in  the  statis- 
tics on  the  expansion  of  the  program 
from  four  counties  with  29,060  partici- 
pants in  1965  to  40  counties  with  93,640 
participants  in  February  1967,  with  the 
value  of  coupons  issued  during  that 
period  totaling  $40,899,451.  Of  this 
amount,  the  participants  paid  $24  115  - 
968,  receiving  $16,783,483  in  bonus 
coupons. 

Comments  have  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  recently 
considered  similar  legislation,  to  the 
effect  that  the  value  of  the  food  stamp 
program  does  not  match  that  of  the  FW- 
eral  school  lunch  and  commodity  distri- 
bution programs.  To  that,  I  can  answer 
that  the  nutritional  problems  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  s  milar 
regions  throughout  the  United  States 
persist  despite  the  hard  work  of  State 
and  Federal  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  under 
these  two  programs. 

The  commodity  distribution  program 
Is  heavily  restricted  in  the  variety  of 
food  distributed,  so  that  there  is  always 
a  built-in  danger  of  poor  nutrition  from 
lack  of  certain  essential  nutrients.  The 
school  lunch  program  does  Indeed  bene- 
fit the  children  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools,  but  what  about  the  other 
members  of  families — the  elderly  at 
home,  the  expectant  mothers,  the  pre- 
school children,  to  mention  some  classi- 
fications of  family  members  certainly  in 
need  of  balanced  nutritional  values? 

There  is  also  an  additional  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  program — it  has  an  ac- 
celerating effect  on  businesses  in  the 
coiynunltles  participating  in  it,  generat- 
ing new  economic  activity  in  an  esti- 
mated ratio  of  $7  for  each  $1  In  new 
money  spent  for  food. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman  testified  yesterday  in  support 
of  the  enactment  of  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion, documenting  the  effectiveness  of 


the  operation  of  the  food  stamp  program 
and  the  urgent  need  for  its  continuation 
without  crippling  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary's statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 


April  26,  1967 


Statbmdit  or  OBvnxi  L.  Freeman,  3KntnARY 
or  AoBicui,Txnt«,  Before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee ON  AORICTJLTURAI.  RESEARCH  AKD 

General  Legisiation,  Tuesdat,  April  25 

1967 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: I  am  happy  to  appear  here  thl« 
morning  to  discuss  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
with  you. 
The  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  a  success. 
It  has  more  than  lived  up  to  our  very  lilgh 
expectations  of  three  years  ago. 

It  has,  in  fact,  been  an  exciting,  imagina- 
tive and  effective  venture. 

It  has  charted  a  new  course  In  the  wise 
and  prudent  use  of  this  country's  abimdance 
of  food. 

It  has  improved  the  diets  and  health  of 
our  low-income  families. 

It  has  expanded  food  markets  for  our 
farmers. 

It  has  stimulated  the  local  economies  of 
the  areas  in  which  It  operates. 

Again  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision 
of  members  of  this  Committee,  who,  in  1964, 
helped  enact  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  And  I 
want — as  I  did  then— to  acknowledge  the 
special  contribution  of  Senator  Aiken  of  the 
Committee — who,  for  more  than  20  years 
worked  to  enact  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  attached  to  my 
statement  a  table  which  shows  the  progress 
we  have  made  since  the  Act  was  signed  in 
August  1964.  I  am  also  submitting  for  the 
record  detailed  data  for  each  of  the  646  areas 
that  operated  Pood  Stamp  Programs  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  In  which  1.6  million  people 
in  41  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  participating. 

But  today,  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  program  operations  or  statistics. 
Rather,  I  want  to  review  the  broad  place  and 
purpose  of  the  program  in  the  whole  range 
of  activities  for  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  responsible. 

This  program  Is  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  because  it  Is  a  farm  and  food 
program. 

It  provides  increased  outlets  for  our  food 
surpluses  and  helps  raise  farm  Income.  Here, 
I  do  not  refer  to  food  surpluses  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  commodities  we  have  under  loan 
or  in  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Rather,  I  refer  to  the  excess 
capacity  our  farmers  have  to  produce  food — 
the  food  they  could  produce  to  their  eco- 
nomic benefit,  if  the  markets  were  available. 
And  a  larger  market  is  available — it  is  the 
need  for  better  diets  among  our  low-income 
families.  In  effect — through  the  Food  Stamp 
Program — thla  Committee  and  the  whole 
Congress  are  building  a  bridge  between  those 
of  our  farmers  who  need  larger  markets  and 
our  poor  families  who  need  more  and  better 
food. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  we  un- 
dertook a  careful  three-year  test  of  this 
program  before  we  asked  the  Congress  to 
provide  continuing  authority  for  it.  During 
that  test,  we  carefully  studied  its  results  to 
determine  If,  as  a  farm  program,  we  would 
get  the  results  we  expected. 

Those  studies  dramatically  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  the  food  stamp  approach. 
Farm  markets  were  expanded.  A  study 
in  Detroit  showed  that  food  stamp  families 
bought:  37  percent  more  meat,  33  percent 
more  poultry,  67  percent  more  fresh  fruit. 
60  percent  more  fresh  vegetables,  80  percent 
more  fluid  milk. 
I  could  go  on— these  food  atamp  famllle* 


uaed  more  grsLins — even  though  we  had  been 
donating  cereal  products  to  them  before  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  started. 

If  we  want  to  enlarge  domestic  markets 
ror  gralM,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  low-Income  famUles  to  buy 
more  livestock  products.  And  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  does  that. 

That  Detroit  study  showed  that — with  the 
same  amount  of  Federal  subsidy— the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  has  a  greater  Impact  on  farm 
income  than  does  the  direct  donation  of 
surplus  foods. 

The  level  of  food  consumption  obtained 
among  low-income  families  in  Detroit— when 
we  were  providing  surplus  foods— provided  a 
retxirn  of  $1.75  per  person  per  week  to  the 
farmer.  Under  the  stamp  program,  the  fann- 
er's share  increased  to  J2.01 — a  16  percent 
increase. 

Its  successes  as  a  farm  program  have  been 
paralleled  by  its  success  as  a  food  program 
It  Is  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  the 
restricted  food  budgets  of  our  low-income 
families.  It  means  more  meat,  more  milk 
more  poultry,  more  fruiU  and  vegetables  for 
the  food  stamp  family.  And  these  are  the 
protective  foods  that  make  for  better  dieto 
and  improved  health. 

Our  flies  are  full  of  unsolicited  report* 
from  families  concerning  what  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  has  meant  to  them.  Let  me 
quote  from  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  30.  19M. 
"  'But  I  cant  raise  a  family  of  young-un« 
on  three  days  work  and  $35  a  week." 

"So  Mr.  Collins,  who  has  spent  his  whole 
life  here  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
counu  heavily  on  help  from  Federal  food 
stamps  that  can  be  used  like  cash  at  the  gro- 
cery store.  Oesturlng  at  his  neatly  dressed 
eight- year-old  boy.  he  says:  "This  one  would 
still  be  eating  bread  and  gravy  for  breakfast 
Instead  of  eggs,  milk  and  cereal  if  it  weren't 
for  those  food  stamps.' '" 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  been  weU 
administered.  There  have  been  no  scandal*. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  of  poor  adminis- 
tration. 

And  again  I  would  acknowledge  the  con- 
tribution of  this  Committee  in  developing 
the  basic  framework  of  the  program — as  set 
forth  In  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Among 
other  things,  thla  Committee  developed 
amendments  to  our  original  bill  that  more 
clearly  and  precisely  defined  program  eligi- 
bility and  that  more  precisely  established  the 
responsibility  of  States  for  proper  program 
administration.  Those  amendments  have 
stood  the  "test  of  time"  and  actual  operating 
experience. 

Finally,  the  program  has  acted  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  entire  economy  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  extra  dollars  that  move  Into  food 
stamp  communities  increase  retail  food  sales 
by  an  average  of  8  percent,  according  to 
studies.  The  retailer  buys  more  food  from 
the  local  wholesaler — many  retailers  report 
that  they  hire  extra  help,  etc.  So,  these  ex- 
tra dollars  turn  around  many  times  in  the 
local  conununlty. 

Again,  let  me  quote  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article: 

"  'My  grocery  buainess  Is  like  the  old  days 
when  the  coal  mines  were  booming,'  says 
Merlin  D.  Smith  who  has  run  a  country  store 
in  the  ooxmty  for  20  years." 

As  always,  there  are  some  misunderstand- 
ings about  a  new  program. 

First,  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  role  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  control  they  exercise. 

It  la  a  cooperative  Federal-State-locsl 
program.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
cannot  put  a  single  program  into  operation 
anywhere.  The  States  and  localities  must 
request  it.  In  fact,  it's  a  100  percent  volun- 
tary program — for  the  States,  for  the  local- 
itlea,  for  the  retail  stores,  and  for  the  family 
it  Is  designed  to  help. 

The  SUtm  set  the  eligibility  standards  and 
each  family  is  certified  by  the  local  office  of 
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the  State  welfare  agencies.  The  States  and 
localities  determine  how  and  where  the 
coupons  are  to  be  sold  to  participating 
families.  And  they  mtist  finance  almost  all 
of  those  certification  and  issuance  costs. 

Second,  there  is  a  misunderstanding  that 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  permits  SUtes  to 
evade  their  responsibilities  for  the  basic 
public  assistance  or  general  relief  of  the  poor. 

Families  must  continue  to  spend  their  own 
money  for  food — even  though  the  families 
were  getting  their  income  from  a  public 
assistance  or  local  relief  grant.    That  is  why 

we  have  a  minimum  purchase  requirement 

even  for  the  family  with  very  low  and  Irregu- 
lar income.  It  has  been  traditional  for  com- 
munity resources — either  public  or  private 

to  help  families  who  find  themaelves  in  a 
short-term  emergency.  Thus,  when  we  put 
a  food  stamp  program  into  an  area,  we  ex- 
pect those  community  resources  to  finance 
the  minimum  purchase  requirements  for  the 
family  in  an  emergency. 

So  the  States  and  localities  must  continue 
to  carry  out  their  basic  reBponslblllties  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  cannot  use  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  as  a  "back-door" 
method  of  shifting  that  responaibility  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Third,  some  have  felt  that  the  States 
should  finance  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
free  coupons  so  that  they  may  exercise  proper 
control  of  the  program. 

If  this  change  is  made  in  the  program. 
then  most  of  the  States  wiU  likely  end  their 
participation  in  1;he  program,  and  go  back 
to  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods. 
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1.  states  continue  to  have  serious  difflculty 
providing  sufficient  funds  to  support  their 

own  public  welfare  programs.    Some  States 

partlciolarly  the  lower  Income  States — are 
not  now  taking  full  advantage  of  avaUable 
Federal  public  assistance  funds  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  tax  funds 
required. 

2.  Major  efforts  are  being  made  both  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  to 
upgrade  the  level  of  welfare  assistance  to 
provide  more  adequately  for  the  needs  of  the 
nation's  needy  families.  These  efforts  will 
further  tax  available  financial  resources 
within  the  States  between  now  and  the  time 
States  would  be  asked  to  assimie  cost-shar- 
ing responsibility  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

3.  Welfare  programs  must  provide  for  many 
pressing  needs  of  poor  families  in  addition 
to  better  nutrition  through  Increased  food 
consumption.  The  States'  welfare  programs 
must  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  their  needy 
families  and  State  resources  must  be  effec- 
tively aUocated  to  that  end.  In  fact,  if 
States  were  now  able  to  finance  a  public 
assistance  program  of  adequate  scope,  we 
would  not  need  a  Food  Stamp  Program. 

4.  The  States  have  available  to  them  a 
Federal  food  program  which  does  not  require 
cost  sharing.  By  chooeing  to  participate  In 
the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  they 
can  continue  to  provide  food  assistance  to 
needy  families  without  assimiing  the  finan- 
cial burden  that  would  be  Imposed  on  them 
by  a  cost  sharing  requirement  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 


Table  I.— Food  stamp  program— Selected  program  atatutica  for  specified  morUhs 


Finally,  It  is  important  that  the  appropri- 
ation authorities  for  the  program  be  author- 
ized for  an  additional  three  years.  We  be- 
Ueve  our  experience  under  the  Act  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  this  Committee  and 
the  Congress  in  estabUshlng  the  principle  of 
gradual  progressive  program  expansion— with 
appropriation  authorities  specified  for  a 
three-year  period.  This  has  meant  that  both 
the  Department  and  cooperating  State  wel- 
fare agencies  have  had  the  Ume  to  gain  ex- 
perience and  modify  and  adjust  the  pro- 
gram— based  upon  that  experience.  And  it 
has  permitted  both  the  Department  and  the 
States  to  build  the  kind  of  administrative 
organization  that  U  essential  to  effective  and 
prudent  program  management  and  control. 

The  program  has  worked  well  because  the 
States  have  been  able  to  plan  ahead — rather 
than  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  And  It  was  In 
recognition  of  thia  need  that  the  Congress 
acted  to  provide  the  Department  and  the 

States    a    basis    for   forward    planning ^for 

three  years — when  the  Act  waa  passed  in 
1964.  *^ 

TO  now  place  the  program  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  would  mean  less  orderly  program 
expansion  and  less  effective  administration. 
It  would  endanger  the  goals  and  obJecUves 
set  forth  by  the  Congress  and  the  effective 
administration  that  we  and  the  States  have 
been  able  to  achieve. 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  a 
food  stamp  biU  that  will  permit  the  program 
to  conUnue  and  to  expand — on  the  sound 
and  workable  basis  embodied  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964. 


Item 


Number  of  State* 

Number  of  areas "" 

Number  of  partldpantsIII""!! 

Number  of  retail  food  stores "III"! 

Number  of  wholesale  food  stores 

Monthly  value  of  coupons  Isued: 

Total  coupons 

Bonus  coupons ...Ill] 

Pertsent  of  oonus  coupons.— ........ 

Bonus  coupons  per  person I"! 

■  Includes  the  District  of  Colombia. 


For  the  month  of— 


August 
1964 


22 

43 

350.650 

13.300 

700 

$5.805.OS7 

$2,235. 40S 

38 

$8.38 


Junel«es 


28 

110 

632,087 

18.000 

1.000 

$10,638,407 

$3,888,717 

37 

$6.30 


JunelSM 


•41 

324 

1,218,399 

42,200 

1,600 

$20,677,786 

$7,388,372 

36 

$8.07 


Febraaiy 
1867 


•42 

646 

1,557,063 

60.800 

1,600 

$26,409,958 

$9, 559, 675 

36 

$6.14 


June  1967 
(projection) 


■43 

875 

2,000,000 

88,000 

3,000 

$34,000,000 

$12,280,000 

3S 

16.14 
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Alabama  (3): 

Oreene 

Jeflenon.. 
Walker. 

TotaL. 

Alaska  (1): 

Arkansas  (21): 
Arkansas. 

Bradley 

Conway . 

Craljthead '. 

Crittenden.... 

Cross  (new) 

Faulkner 

Independence.. 

Iiard 

JefTerson "" 

Lee ":: 

Lincoln .„. 

Lonoke I 

Mlssisglppf'"" 
MonroeL 

Perry..    

Phuflpe.. 
Poinsett  (new). 
PraWe..  . 
Pulaski....""'" 


::E 


246 
215 
718 
S87 
846 
188 
321 
802 
168 
764 
876 
660 
640 

1,768 
486 
882 

1,768 
766 
874 

2,266 


606 

407 

924 

7,256 

1,617 

126 

632 

168 

4,081 

3,666 

635 

1,613 

6,161 

2,176 

83 

6,642 

1,864 

186 

1.437 


761 

679 
1,126 
1,311 
7,802 
1,803 

447 
1,324 

323 
4,846 
4,330 
1,195 
2,063 
7,916 
2,670 

476 
8,410 
2,619 

660 
3.683 


11,028 

8,876 
17,846 
19,464 
88,683 
21,088 

8,662 
21,382 

6,642 
69,677 
50,451 
16,902 
26,228 
103,768 
33,362 

8.504 
106,842 
37.073 

9,210 
56.487 


4.771 

43 

6.36 

3.416 

88 

6.80 

6.688 

37 

5.83 

9,439 

48 

7.30 

64,836 

61 

7.03 

11,791 

66 

6.64 

2,674 

80 

6.76 

9,078 

42 

6.88 

2,140 

88 

6.63 

33,231 

68 

6.86 

28,979 

87 

6.68 

8.470 

60 

7.08 

13,884 

53 

&76 

65.588 

64 

7.02 

19,312 

68 

7.28 

2.682 

81 

&64 

68.778 

66 

&88 

17,921 

48 

A.  84 

3.323 

86 

6.86 

21,714 

18 

6.88 
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Food  ,iamp  program-Partieipation  and  coupon  value,  by  project  area,  February  1967-Coniinued 


Project 


Artanwn  (21)— Contlnaad 
St  Francis 


Totid_ 


CaUfornla  (4): 
Contra  Costa.. 

Bomboldt 

Los  Anselee... 
San  Francisco. 


TotaL.. 


Colorado  (26): 

Adams 

Alamosa... 
Arapahoe. 


Particlpatka  (nombar  ot  parsons) 


Public 
aMlstaoce 


Bent  (new) „. 

Boulder 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

CostiUa 

Crowley 

Custer 

Denver 

Blbert 

QUpin 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Logan  (new) 

Mesa „ 

Otero 

PhllUps  (new) 

Prowers  (new) 

Pueblo _ 

Rio  Orande-NUnertJ. 
Washington  (new)... 
Weld 


TotaL. 


CMinectlcut  (1):  Wsterbory  District. 
District  of  Columbia  (1):  Washincton'. 

Oeorgia  (18): 

Bibb 

Bnrke "  _ 

Charlton 

Clinch-  ~ 


Kchols 

Hall. 

Haneock 

Houston 

Lowndes . 

Lumpkin 

MltcheU 

Pulaski. 

Rabon 

Richmond.—... 

Stephens 

TallatBrro 

Thomas. 


Washington.. 
TotaL. 


Hawaii  (3): 
Honolulu.. 


TotaL. 


Illinois  (53): 
Alesander.. 

Bond 

Calhoun. 


Champaign  (new) 

Clark  (new) 

Clay........ 

Clinton. I 

Coles  (new) '. 

Cook .. 

Crawford 

Cumberland  (new) 

De  Witt  (new) 

Douglas  (new) 

Edgar  (new) 

Edwards 

Effingham  (new) 11 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Qallatln """ 

Oreene 

Hamilton 

Hardin "" 

Iroquoto  (new)... mill 

Jackson 

Jasper 


1.17» 


li.97« 


7,8S> 

L576 

66.201 

8,819 


Nonpublic 
assistance 


84.144 


■1,000 

■  143 

>900 

>148 

"275 

■16 

'175 

160 

>60 

«27 

•9,200 

>U 

«17 

■328 

■654 

■337 

■674 

■100 

■308 

■879 

■16 

>100 

■2,318 

'1«7 

■60 

■8fi0 


L2« 
204 
176 
lOB 
76 
254 
101 
117 
430 
210 
338 
161 
215 
666 
137 
40 
630 
79 


i969 


4,167 
238 
447 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


ig42 


872 

107 

91 

677 

81 

166 

82 

144 

77,503 

134 

10 

36 

66 

123 

8 

176 

124 

1,457 

162 

164 

113 

181 

50 

612 

66 


4.464 


44.885 


L74fl 

661 

14,626 

2.279 


Total 


6,688 


59.864 


9.6«0 

2,236 

80,727 

10,794 


Coapaoi  l8s«ied 


Total  Talue 


867,156 


19,212 


103.356 


■609 

■223 

■221 

■200 

■191 

■3 

■685 

■297 

■64 

■4 

'2,170 

'1 

'12 

'280 

■373 

■195 

■602 

■81 

■198 

■377 

■10 

■86 

■1,459 

■321 

■24 

■332 


1,951 

1,014 

270 

116 

96 

361 

581 

447 

407 

94 

802 

348 

351 

643 

212 

86 

637 

651 


■  1, 719 

■366 

■  1, 121 

■348 

■466 

■19 

■760 

■367 

■124 

■31 

■  11, 870 

■19 

>2» 

■606 

'1,027 

■632 

'L176 

>1M1 

'606 

■766 

'26 

'186 

'3.377 

'518 

■84 

>  1, 182 


777,311 


184.061 

46.111 

.492.629 

219.997 


Bonnsralae 


$40,664 


1.942.698 


31.725 

6.686 

22.500 

6,666 

9,116 

402 

11,266 

a  001 

2,397 

671 

240^305 

478 

■646 

11.298 

20,106 

9.014 

22.314 

3.409 

8.606 

11.823 

644 

3,415 

69,664 

8.262 

L734 

21,206 


400,170 


48.461 

13,153 

406.254 

58.603 


Boons  o( 

total 
(percent) 


627, 4n 


10^211 
2,300 
6,682 
2,190 
2,784 

126 
4,943 
2,483 

838 

210 
73,107 

126 

200 
3,642 
6.106 
2.972 
7.350 
1.137 
2,926 
4,608 

164 

1.168 

23,075 

3,372 

528 
7,376 


0.067 


792 
125 
193 


1.110 


435 

46 
46 
26 
29 
134 
60 
21 
^703 
68 
48 
42 
76 
38 
66 
63 
66 
640 
116 
90 
77 
68 
0 
258 
81 


3.200 

L218 
446 
224 
173 
615 
682 
564 
837 
304 

1.140 
499 
566 

1.2t» 
349 
134 

1.167 
730 


i949 
363 
640 


48,820 

li970 
6,035 
3,454 
2,674 

10,271 
8,747 
8,014 

12,225 
4,906 

16,966 
6,949 
9,186 

17,160 
6,761 
1,789 

16.880 
8,996 


100.610 

7,350 

12,450 


6.952 


1.307 

153 

136 

603 

110 

300 

82 

165 

84,206 

202 

58 

77 

140 

161 

63 

229 

179 

2;  097 

277 

254 

189 

249 

50 

870 

137 


120.410 


2i253 

2.912 

2.810 

10.022 

2,288 

6,194 

1,529 

3,358 

1, 630, 170 

3,878 

1,128 

L461 

2,596 

2,888 

1,228 

3,905 

3,658 

45,509 

6,908 

4,351 

3,929 

6,604 

1,007 

16. 187 

2.535 


20.136 
6,924 
2.765 
1.406 

972 
3.861 
4,185 
3,634 
4,886 
1,870 
6,996 
2,768 
8,763 
6,046 
2,316 

796 
7,857 
i687 


■28.076 
'2.059 
■3,631 


33.766 


6,854 

818 

792 

2,651 

622 

1.530 

488 

883 

440,373 

1,110 

387 

422 

771 

796 

400 

L096 

1,016 

12,319 

1,643 

1,230 

1.204 

1,480 

261 

4,603 

770 


60 


63 


27 
29 

27 
27 


Avenge 

bonus  per 

person 


27 


32 

40 

30 

33 

31 

31 

44 

43 

36 

81 

30 

26 

31 

68 

30 

33 

33 

33 

34 

38 

30 

34 

33 

41 

30 

35 


41 
46 
46 
41 
36 
37 
48 
45 
40 
38 
44 
40 
41 
35 
40 
44 
44 
51 


42 


28 
28 
29 


28 


28 

28 

28 

26 

27 

29 

32 

26 

27 

29 

34 

29 

80 

28 

33 

28 

38 

27 

28 

28 

31 

36 

36 

38 

10 


r.a 


&« 


5.15 
5.88 
5.01 
i.Q 

610 


'St4 

'8.28 
■S.M 
■&2S 
'5.97 
■658 
■«.M 
>6.gg 
■6  74 
'676 
■643 
■663 
■6.90 
'601 
'5.95 
■6.N 
'625 

■  «.a 

'i.78 
■5.96 
■6.31 
'6.28 
'6.11 
■6,51 
■6.29 
■6  24 


129 

566 
618 
628 
563 
6  26 
614 
644 
584 
615 
614 
555 
665 
6.00 
663 
5.94 
630 
628 


606 


5.67 
5.67 
5.67 


5.67 


5.24 

635 

5.82 

440 

6.65 

610 

6.95 

6.35 

683 

620 

657 

664 

5.51 

4.94 

635 

4.79 

668 

5  87 

5.93 

4.84 

637 

5.94 

5.22 

639 

5.62 
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Food  elamp  proffram — Partidpation  and  coupon  value,  by  project  area^  February  1967 — Coutinued 


Project  I 


Illinois  (53) :— Continued 

JelTerson    

Jersey 

Johnson . 

Lawrence 

Macon  (new) 

Macoupin — 

Madison. 

Marion.  ............ 

Massac . .. . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

.Moultrie  (new) 

Perry 

Piatt  (new) 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

Richland 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Shelby  (new) 

Union 

Vennlllon  (new) 

Wabash 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Williamson.. 


ht' — 


Total. 


Indiana  (17): 

Bartholomew 

Floyd 

Uibson 

Harrison 

Knox 

Lake . 

Madison.... „ ........i.^. 

Marlon „„ 4. 

Perry 

Pike 

Posey 

Putnam ... 

Spencer ......... 

Switzerland 

Tipton 

Vanderburgh 

Warrick 


Partlflpetloa  (number  of  penons) 


Public 
assistance 


Total. 


Iowa  (42): 

Adams 

Appanooee_ 

Benton 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Cerro  Oordo 

Clark 

DaUas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque.™. 

Franklin 

Ureene 

Grundy , 

Uuthrle 

Hamilton 

Hardin  (new) 

Harrison 

Henry 

Ida 

Jasper , 

Johnson 

Lee 

Lucas .„ 

Madison 

MarshaU 

Monona 

O'Brien 

Plymouth 

Pottawattomie  (new). 

Scott... 

Sioux 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

WapeUo 

Warren 

Washington V.V.'. 

W'ayne 

Woodbury 


r 


^ 


Total. 


861 

69 

82 
369 
1,258 
166 
%2S1 
631 
368 

85 
141 

70 
144 

70 
178 
808 

80 

51 

9,033 

711 

60 
181 
282 

67 

26 
127 
118 
666 


Noopublie 
assistance 


101, 919 


247 
428 
380 
160 
341 

7,134 
954 

4,327 
385 
283 
184 
63 
310 
53 
101 

2,408 
266 


18,004 


28 

824 

96 

74 

64 

808 

11 

166 

18 

80 

197 

722 

46 

88 

23 

88 

126 

83 

66 

64 

18 

166 

808 

806 

206 

67 

96 

109 

130 

63 

938 

707 

121 

63 

38 

138 

80 

607 

136 

77 

114 

3,041 


0,163 


308 

66 

96 

147 

64 

163 

900 

888 

116 

86 

73 

13 

74 

7 

70 

271 

104 

32 

1,086 

894 

36 

138 

2 

86 

0 

40 

121 

306 


Total 


14.317 


8,487 


23 

165 

47 

82 

74 

66 

6 

67 

80 

61 

246 

373 

46 

70 

4 

77 

16 

36 

64 

18 

32 

71 

133 

196 

62 

69 

27 

136 

46 

34 

89 

483 

33 

63 

68 

70 

88 

388 

67 

67 

38 

636 


1,169 

136 

180 

506 

1,313 

319 

3,151 

919 

468 

121 

213 

92 

218 

77 

248 

1.138 

184 

83 

10;  119 

1,105 

86 

319 

284 

102 

28 

167 

239 

971 


Coopoos  iasoed  ' 


Total  value 


116.236 


167 

414 

439 

867 

268 

638 

284 

434 

327 

668 

L416 

8,649 

165 

1,119 

2,046 

6,373 

301 

686 

139 

422 

384 

668 

40 

103 

337 

647 

89 

143 

41 

142 

1.893 

4,301 

262 

618 

36,401 


4,373 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


61 
480 
143 
166 
138 

r4 

16 
382 

68 

160 

443 

1,095 

92 
168 

27 
165 
141 
129 
120 

67 

60 
227 
426 
601 
267 
126 
125 
344 
166 

86 

1,037 

1,380 

164 

125 

86 
307 
135 
806 
303 
184 
163 
2,577 


$33,285 
3,663 
3,662 
9,366 

33,482 
6,579 

37.706 

16^786 
9.335 
L763 
3,861 
1,609 
4,664 
1,293 
4,713 

20,804 

8,616 

L703 

216,776 

24,175 
1,265 
6,463 
8.767 
2,264 
681 
2,688 
4,921 

22,180 


Bonos  value 


2.248.967 


6.497 

13,383 
9,302 
7,588 

12,623 
14^244 

10^875 
101.677 
■12,860 
6,100 
8,067 
1.616 
8,873 
2,300 
2,518 

67,196 
8.467 


420.105 


13.436 


L067 
10.688 
3.011 
2,858 
2,634 
7,323 
410 
4,871 
1,380 
2,980 
6,866 
18,640 
L796 
3,864 
618 
%007 
3.009 
2,776 
2,444 
L604 
1.024 
4,871 
i«7 

iai47 
6.896 
2.642 
2.728 
4.540 
3.499 
1.968 

22.163 

24.458 
3,396 
2.391 
1,755 
4,306 
2,786 

18,634 
4.138 
3,643 
3,286 

60,965 


•«k879 

740 

L065 

3,567 

^876 

1,886 

10,661 

6.011 

%661 

630 

1,004 

463 

L342 

332 

1.288 

^7V2 

1,066 

606 

68,874 

6^667 

860 

1,897 

1,032 

618 

146 

723 

1,412 

6,052 


Bonus  o( 

total 
(peioent) 


610,746 


2,600 
6.160 
3.882 
2.823 
4.345 

47.674 
4,116 

35,975 

■4,246 

2,602 

3,329 

615 

8,385 

912 

702 

24.256 
3,142 


■149,753 


316 

3.027 

776 

806 

756 

L067 

110 

1.304 

428 

1,022 

1,097 

4,674 

616 

782 

178 

837 

770 

728 

743 

424 

288 

1,373 

1,288 

2;  731 

L6e3 

826 

777 

1,443 

866 

490 

5,848 

7,033 

918 

666 

648 

1,161 

750 

6,683 

1,107 

760 

922 

14,308 


363.391 


74,736 


27 
28 
30 
27 
36 
39 
28 
30 
27 
31 
28 
29 
27 
38 
38 
28 
SO 
30 
27 
28 
28 
29 
27 
27 
26 
27 
29 
27 


27 


40 
30 
42 
37 
85 
84 
88 
36 
■33 
43 
41 
38 
88 
40 
81 
36 
37 


Average 

txHius  per 

person 


■36 


30 
28 
26 
28 
29 
27 
27 
30 
31 
84 
20 
SO 
30 
27 
20 
30 
36 
36 
30 
38 
38 
38 
30 
27 

29 

31 

38 

33 

38 

26 

36 

39 

37 

38 

31 

37 

27 

30 

27 

30 

38 

28 


38 


$6.60 
6.48 
6.86 
5.07 
4.48 
6.01 
8.86 
6.46 
6.47 
4.46 
5.14 
6.03 
6.70 
4.81 
&33 
5.08 
5.78 
6.08 
6.77 
602 
4.19 
6,96 
3.63 
6.06 
6.62 
4.33 
6.91 
&2S 


6.26 


6.28 
6.96 
6l08 
&50 
6l50 
6.66 
&68 
6.04 
>6.19 
6.17 
6.86 
6.97 
6.10 
6l42 
6.68 
5.64 
6.07 


■6.66 


6.18 
6.10 
6.42 
6.17 
6l48 
6.36 
&88 
&01 
6.20 
&76 
4.61 
6.18 
6.60 
8w01 

&6e 

6.07 
6.62 
6.64 
6Lie 
6.83 
6.76 
6.06 
3.02 
6.46 
&84 
6.66 
(112 
6.01 
6.86 
6l70 

&ee 
&4e 
6106 

6.33 
6l87 
6.56 
6.00 
6.S6 
6.48 
6.67 
6.07 
6l61 


6.66 
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Project  area 


Kansas  (S): 

Bourbon . 

Cherokee. 

Crawford 

Labette 

Wllscm 

Total 

Kentucky  (44): 

Adair 

Bath 

BeU 

Breathitt 

Campbell 

Carter 

Casey 

Clart- 

Clay 

Clinton 

Comberland 

Elliott 

Estill 

Floyd 

Harlan.. .„ 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knott 

Knox . 

Laurel „ 

Lee 

Ledle 

Letcher 

Lincoln 

Logan „ 

McCreary. 


Partict{mtlaii  (mnnber  of  persons) 


Public 
•nistance 


Magoffln.._ 

Martin "" 

Menifee 

Montgomery 

Momn 

Mnhlenbart. 

Owsley 


Pulaski '"'.'.'.'." 

Rockcastle 

RusseU „~~~ 

Simpson ~~ 

Todd "S."' 

Wayne I 

Whitley 

Wolfe '."'.I'." 

Total 

I/ODislana  (22): 

Acadia. 

Assumption.- 

Avoyelles „ ^ 

Calcasieu 

Cmldwell 

ISart  Baton  Rouge. 

BTannline 

Ittnklln 

Iberta !...!.""" 

IbervlUe ""' 

Jefferson  Davis. _IIII! 

Lafayette 

Natchitoches Z'.V. 

Pointe  Coupee 

Red  Rlver._ 

RlchlaDd ".":: 

St.  James 

Bt.  John... ',"'.'. 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin. 

Vermaton „ 

Wbm '"_ 

TotsL 

Maine  (1):  Androscoggin 

Maryland  (10): 

Allegheny 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltfanore ™" 

Caroline 

Charles I.IIIIIII 

Dorchester.. .......~ 

Garrett ','_'. 

Prince  Georges  (new) '."" 

Queen  Annes 

Tslbot :; 

Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2,314 


Nonpublic 
assistance 


30.  SIS 


21,376 


3,818 


330 


Total 


Coupons  Issued 


Total  value 


2,644 


64,020 


2,600 
1,612 
8,774 
1,403 

444 
1,028 
6.249 
3,625 

7»7 
1,788 

600 
2.767 
2,672 
1.001 
1.641 
3,148 

418 

400 

10,062 

2,258 

1,152 

158 


51,203 


877 


1,032 


483 

528 
4,340 
3,066 
633 
1,108 
836 
218 
4,010 
688 
763 
640 
068 
6,576 
6,887 
1,274 
4,880 
2,621 
6,800 
4.414 
2,100 
1,664 
8,402 
8,603 
733 
624 
2,046 
8,083 
2,670 
401 
488 
1,441 
661 
1,366 
6^867 
i7S« 
1,606 
1,160 
718 
262 
163 
1,668 
2,483 
1.201 


$4,442 
14,246 
20,464 
12,804 
2,007 


64,862 


03,633 


4,100 
1,814 
8,166 
2,003 

602 
1,636 
0.063 
4.270 
1,531 
3.288 
1,188 
3,820 
3,830 
2,757 
2.064 
8,632 

681 

606 

12,163 

3,670 

1,487 

603 


6,630 
7,280 
67,066 
62,564 
9,382 
15,866 
11,812 
3,391 
87,898 
9,340 
11.154 
8,074 
14,880 
88,464 
87,870 
10,704 
73,286 
87,852 
82,464 
66,640 
20,174 
32,546 
81,406 
88,386 
0,073 
7,784 
28,776 
44,822 
80,072 
7,304 
7,306 
21,286 
8,668 
20,004 
102,306 
72,672 
24,428 
16,360 
0,370 
8,878 
2.808 
3aS44 
36,388 
18,900 


Bonus  value 


11,388 

4,020 

6,490 

3,864 

882 


15,244 


Bonus  Of 

total 
(percent) 


72,570 


1.613 


1,898,344 


80,884 
21,482 
117,186 
43,188 
0,830 
17,264 

136.480 
88.888 
21.810 
27,090 
17,373 
48,008 
81.138 
37,812 
25,400 
43,484 
7.483 
6,038 

156,434 

48.603 

10.517 

0,013 


3,194 
3,520 
26,568 
22,762 
4,123 
7,880 
6,046 
1,401 
^^846 
8,132 
4,065 
8,332 
6,488 
32,480 
38,712 
7,432 
24,734 
18,216 
3^264 
36,008 
18,232 
14736 
20,628 
22,733 
8,442 
8,338 
13,874 
10,616 
14,036 
3,702 
2,068 
8,808 
8,804 
8,404 
80,324 
28,180 
11,802 
8,602 
6,606 
1,688 
1.087 
11.086 
16,446 
7,038 


078.608 


30,110 


681,837 


37,718 

11.299 

84,218 

18,100 

4,200 

8,618 

80,086 

28,101 

0,188 

12,000 

6.781 

28.003 

38.270 

16.678 

13, 148 

24.214 

8,327 

2,780 

82,123 

23.800 

0.001 

3,890 


471,276 


9,642 


5,750 


27,517 
24.152 
16.456 
4.682 
2.664 
6,067 
13,830 
4.184 
3.124 
3,006 


106,342 


8,000 

0.070 
6,012 
1,647 
006 
2,882 
4,734 
1,161 
1,187 
1,124 


37,743 


29 


28 


42 


48 


83 


38 


Average 

bonus  per 

penon 


t«.0( 
5.87 
5.M 
5.48 
9.31 


5.77 


&a 


6.49 


i.t8 


6.U 
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Project  area 


Michigan  (6): 

Gogebic 

Houghton 

Macomb 

Oakland 

St.  Clair 

Wayne 

Total.„ 

Minnesota  (20): 

Aitkin 

Anoka... 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Bid  Stone 

Carlton 

Chippewa 

Crow  Wiug 

Dakota . 

Hennepin . . . 

Hubbard 

Itava 

Kandiyohi 

Koochiching 

Lac  qui  Parle... . 

Lake 

Otter  TaU 

Pine , 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Ramsey.. 

Renville 

Roseau 

Steams 

St.  Louis 

Swift 

Washington... 

Wright 

TotaL 

Mississippi  (30): 

Attala. 

Chickasaw. 

Clay 

Coahoma. 

DeSoto  (new) '.'.','. 

Forrest 

Harrison IIII'I 

Jones lll'll'.l 

Leflore  (new) "l.."'."'."" 

Lee 

Lowndes '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Madison 

Marlon 

Panola 

Pike "III"!""! 

Quitman  (new)... 

Tallahatchie  (new) 11' 

Warren  (new) 

Yalobusha  (new) 

Yaioo l[ 

TotaL 

Missouri  (1):  8t  Louis  (dty) '.'. 

Montana  (3): 

Cascade 

Deer  Lodge.. 

Silver  Bow '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Total 

Nebraska  (32): 

Boone 

Boyd  (new)..]""II" 

Buffalo 

Clay...  

Cuming  (new) I'.'.l'.'.ll'.'." 

Custer 

Dakota  (new)..ll"ll"" 

Douglas 

Franklin.  ..  

Gage 

Holt ' 

Keith 11 

Lancaster 

Morrill ..'.'.'.'.       '.'.'.' 

Nemaha..  .  — •— 

Hock  (iiew)..iril"li:"" 

g«py ::::::: 

Saunders 

Scotts  Bluff-BaiuMr 

Sheridan *      ' 

York I":::::;:::::::::; 

Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Participation  (anmber  of  persons) 


Public 
assistance 


Nonpublic 
assistance 


:::+:;;::::::::::::::::::;:::::: 


T 


686 

800 

2,316 

6,024 

1,668 

41,036 


61,618 


21.300 


15,061 
14.175 


2,463 


'7,2 


10,238 


Total 


1,057 
1,600 
2,879 
5,762 
1.036 
48,626 


61,780 


Coupons  Issued 


Total  value 


820,806 
31,686 
60,674 

111,  616 
34,008 

020.742 


Bonus  value 


1, 187. 163 


17.177 


38,676 


8,479 
16,391 
17,366 
26,193 

5,466 

s,Rgo 

17,407 

2,324 

17, 870 

14,267 

168.660 
10. 216 
17,806 
12,810 
11,238 
5,600 
2,914 
5,792 
8,892 
3,741 
11,118 

176,539 

6,327 

3,492 

20,196 

161,  605 
5,977 
8,061 
i652 


$8,729 

9,067 

17,007 

29.267 

9.196 

246,766 


317.032 


Bonus  of 

total 
(percent) 


750,816 


62,234 
8,888 


1,600 


77,205 
23,063 


2,466 

307 

1,280 


4,063 


•4,145 


36,460 
84,866 
41,255 

134,730 
37,031 
38,420 
30,902 
74.032 

104,732 
37,637 
38,862 
60,729 
16,858 
48,057 
29.342 
61.880 
78,958 
20.198 
16.426 
60.064 


215,142 


1, 010, 106 
371, 649 


145,673 

5,787 

26,470 


•77,830 


19,674 
17,293 
24,548 
72,802 
20.969 
20,129 
18.866 
39,958 
68,428 
18,062 
10,960 
40,026 
7,603 
26,467 
18,340 
32,628 
42,058 
9,528 
7,638 
33.072 


541.632 
15i'>.  680 


>  15, 101 
1,701 
7.731 


'24,623 


60 


>  11,534 


>  318, 006 


"73,493 


Average 

bonus  per 

person 


27 


38 


•32 


■34 


8.13 


6.88 


7.01 
6.70 


'6.16 

6.64 
6.00 


>6.06 


•6.87 
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Project  MM 


New  Jarsey  (4): 

Bergen  (new) 

Camden  (new) 

M«roer..._„. I 

Salem i-"iiii;:i:::::::::::::::' 


Total„ 


New  Mexico  (17): 

Chavee 

CoUaz. 

Carry "I 

Eddy 

Guadalupe  (new)... 

Harding 

Len 

Mora. I" 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Mifniel 

Santa  Fe 

Tao!> """ 

Torrence  (new) " 

Union " 


TotaL. 


New  York  (1):  Erie  Welfare  District 

North  Carolina  (22): 

Bertie 

Cabarrus 

Chatham "' " 

Chowan... " "" 

Cleveland 

Dare "II" 

Durham "" 

Fofsyth "^^^l^lZimmiiliy" 


Franklin. 
Granville-. 

Haii&x .iiiiinrr — 

Harnett. I ------"""IIIIIIIIIIIIIH       

MartinVirnillll 

Moore 

Nash I 

New  Hanover 

Northampton. 

Orange... 

Person „        • 

Scotland 

Surry IIIIIIIIIIII 


Total 

North  Dakota  0):  Mortiml 


Ohio  (33): 

Allen 

Ashland 

Athens 

Belmont  (new) II 

Carroll  (new) 

Clark 

Clermont 1.1" 

Columbiana 

Coefaocton  (new)... IIII" 

Cuyahoga "' 

Franklin ' 

Ooem8er(n«w) 

Hamilton. 

Harrison IIIIII 

Holmes „ 

Jefterson. ... IIIIII 

Knox ^         " 

Lake 

Lawrenw — H^^^^l^l^lIlIl^^^ZlZl^ 
Lorain 


Lucas IIIIIII 

Mahoning .  *  " 

Monroe  (new) IIIIIIIIII 

Morgan. . ""  *" 

Montgomery  _._  ""        *        ——----.—.-..... 

Richland ■ 

Scioto ~ ■ 

Stark III" • 

Summit "    ~~*  "       - 

Trumbull "HI 

Tuscarawas "" " *" 

Washington I^H 

Wayne 


Total 

Oregon  (1):  Multnomah. 


Partldpatlon  (aomber  of  persons) 


PohlJe 


976 
3,028 
1,768 

230 


Nonpablic 


8,008 


671 

277 

662 

779 

290 

31 

380 

403 

291 

1,154 

283 

3S0 

1,754 

1.674 

1,047 

300 

110 


S73 
149 
169 
107 
470 
76 
1,186 
1.888 
474 
110 
001 
281 
«22 
441 
638 
1,631 
607 
474 
340 
367 
460 
380 


12,153 
164 


023 
127 
067 
008 

00 

866 
1,882 

540 

07 

88,621 

15,263 

807 
21, 115 

156 

97 

1.226 

107 

363 

2,211 

2,186 

14,681 

i222 

643 

146 
7,804 
1,238 
3,672 
2,424 
8,021 
2,210 

747 
8S7 

252 


I5i887 
0.100 


Total 


181 
1,006 
2,600 

512 


4,288 


334 

185 

400 

1.104 

400 

04 

300 

535 

289 

2,S80 

673 

1,633 

2,l.-« 

2,440 

1.1€5 

151 

35 


1,128 

4,031 

4,368 

761 


Coupons  Issued 


Total  value 


101276 


$24,862 
86,760 
84,327 
14,137 


210,086 


096 

462 

1,062 

1,883 

eeo 

125 

999 

938 

580 

4,044 

956 

1,083 

3,802 

4,023 

2,212 

451 

115 


4,032 
144 
428 
583 
184 
76 
661 
641 

1,560 
806 

3,808 
320 
368 

2,534 
302 

6,074 
270 

1,615 
444 
503 
994 
694 


26,929 
280 


230 

42 

333 

208 

61 

671 

1.066 

686 

16 

4,647 

1,700 

187 

6,345 

83 

17 

488 

75 

67 

1,166 

814 

1.994 

2,500 

158 

164 

1.238 

670 

906 

1.042 

1,298 

711 

177 

238 

68 


4,605 
293 
587 
680 
654 
151 

1,847 

2,430 

2.034 
015 

4,700 
601 
890 

2,976 
840 

7,605 
877 

2,089 
793 
960 

1,483 

1,074 


17,470 

7,898 

18,163 

28,344 

11.0(t9 

1,978 

11,613 

14,957 

9.110 

61. 570 

13.952 

27.  631 

«%50A 

«4.124 

36.043 

7.854 

2.78<\ 


Bonus  value 


16,001 

23,478 

23,820 

4.405 


Bonus  of 

total 
(percent) 


67,704 


30.146 
2^288 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


30,082 
444 


1,153 
168 
1,399 
1,116 
160 
1.437 
3,048 
1,236 
113 
63.268 
16^963 
694 
27,460 
238 
114 
1,715 
182 
430 
3,377 
3,000 
16^676 
6,812 
701 
300 
8,542 
1.917 
4.568 
3.466 
10.210 
2,930 
924 
595 
321 


60,736 
4,718 
8,744 
9,054 
10,444 
2,706 
28,857 
39,864 
26,544 
11.322 
62,278 
11,115 
13,275 
38,558 
13,034 
09,618 
16,119 
26,666 
10.940 
12,894 
19,626 
15,992 


5,824 

2,953 

6,808 

12,083 

*.T2i 
R22 

4,  .^3f 

6,734 

3.902 

29.98! 

G.470 

16.213 

26.879 

27.978 

16,155 

2,788 

914 


186.032 
11.388 


641.104 
7.750 


31.545 

3.313 

34.614 

33,603 

3.949 

27,330 

55.764 

23.762 

2.313 

1, 188. 183 

399,335 

13.493 

511.847 

4,488 

3.434 

34,468 

3,834 

8,802 

64,248 

56.069 

313.970 

109.835 

13,148 

6.150 

160.280 

26.196 

84.904 

67.961 

188,449 

86^808 

18,070 

11,383 

6.775 


32,3«!0 

2,112 

4,252 

5,164 

3,846 

902 

12,014 

14,4(4 

13, 678 

6.200 

30,822 

4.771 

5,440 

20,396 

5,290 

52,816 

8,603 

13,934 

5,155 

6,222 

8.840 

7,402 


3.433,809 
203.994 


261.653 
2.731 


7,166 

1,026 

8.659 

7,692 

1.043 

8,904 

18,303 

8,055 

711 

414,238 

106^300 

4,658 

171,417 

1,674 

772 

12,060 

1.188 

2,684 

23.838 

20,163 

108,167 

36.809 

4,674 

1.739 

56,872 

9.628 

29.968 

23,093 

6i501 

19,463 

(348 

8,834 

2,198 


1.187.668 
68.358 


24 
37 
28 
31 


27 


AverafB 

bonus  per 

person 


5.82 
5.45 

t.87 

5S 


37 
38 
43 
43 
42 
39 
45 
43 
49 
48 
59 
42 
44 
45 
3? 
34 


i.8S 
&» 
6.41 
642 
6.76 
UK 
n.tt 
7.  If 

«.n 

7.41 
a.  77 
8.18 
6.90 

7.30 
&IS 


54 
45 

49 
57 
37 
37 
43 
36 
52 
55 
49 
43 
41 
53 
41 
63 
*7 
52 
47 
48 
44 
46 


7.03 
7.21 
7.21 
748 
&88 

&» 
S.M 
&/2 
478 
&« 
7.M 
&11 
«.8t 
(.30 

a.«4 

8.39 

«,«: 

«.» 
6.48 
S.VI 
6.8t 


>8 

S3 
86 

34 
35 

33 
33 
34 

31 


36 
33 
35 
33 
36 
31 
SO 
» 
U 
M 
M 
S6 
M 

se 

S7 

ss 

84 

34 
34 
36 
84 
83 


32 
29 


6.« 
&15 


632 

607 

667 

689 

652 

&» 

&21 

(IT 

629 

fciS 

627 

671 

624 

&«1 

677 

703 

fcB 

624 

7.08 

672 

648 

540 

6(7 

580 

688 

8.02 

698 

688 

&]1 

684 

678 

644 

684 


642 

512 
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Project 


I 


Pennsylvania  (29): 

Allegheny 

Armstrong  (new) 

Blair  (new) 

Bradford 

Cambria 

Clarion  (new) 

Clearfield , 

Clinton 

Crawford  (new).. 

Dauphin 

Fayette 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson  (new). 
Lackawanna. 

Luzerne 

McKean 

Mifflin 

Northumberland. 
PhUadelphla... 

Potter 

Somerset 

Sullivan. 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Verango  (new)... 

Washington 

Wyoming ... 


Participation  (number  of  persons) 


PubUc 
assistance 


1 


w)""r:""::iiiiiiilriiiiiiiiiiii — 

landlllllllllllllllllllTlIIIIIIIIIIIII"" 


Total. 


Rhode  Island  (4): 

Central  Falls  (city). 

Pawtucket  (city) 

Providence  (city)... 
Woonsocket  (dty)... 


Total. 


South  Carolina  (8): 

Beaufort  (new) 

Cherokee 

Dillon 

Edgefield 

Lee 

McCorralck 

Willlamsburc 
York :...:.! 


Total. 


Tennessee  (38): 

Anderson 

Bledsoe 

Campbell 

Cannon 

Chester 

Claiborne... 

Cocke 

Byer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Urundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman.. 

Hardin , 

Haywood 

Henry 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale... 

Lawrence , 

Macon 

Marlon 

McNalry... 

Meigs i; 

Morgan... 

Pickett I" 

Rutherford... 

Soott 

Sequatchie... 
Sevier.. 
Shelby...    " 
Smith. ...Ill' 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale... 
Weakley... 
Wilson " 


i= 


Total. 


Texas  (2): 
El  Paso... 
Tarrant... 


Total. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


42,940 

1,014 

1,976 

1,555 

4,404 

676 

2,187 

534 

961 

3,131 

12,192 

1,870 

1,075 

1,814 

I.0S8 

4,4()9 

6,039 

1,025 

606 

1,379 

36,710 

410 

3,143 

107 

671 

771 

1,081 

4,447 

202 


Nonpublic 
assistance 


137,447 


(•) 


3,626 


8,741 


(•) 


12,367 


322 
126 
229 
96 
201 
106 
456 
204 


1.740 


621 
189 
628 
46 
164 
601 
108 
446 
118 
144 
217 
2;496 
284 
260 
301 
263 
139 
1,043 
234 
323 
173 
76 
408 
398 
43 
284 
80 
302 
729 
124 
109 
4,064 
79 
134 
168 
22 
138 
82 


16,071 


■1,011 
'2,504 


'  3. 515 


8,328 
366 
795 

1,712 

LMO 
248 
979 
247 
324 
431 

2,064 
708 
419 
659 
456 

2,392 

3,066 
430 
197 
746 
12,816 
213 

1,063 

63 

303 

552 

411 

1,.'>96 
106 


Total 


42,129 


51,268 
1.380 
2.771 
2,267 
5,844 

924 
3,166 

781 
1,285 
3,562 
li256 
2,678 
1,494 
2,473 
1,544 
6,861 
9,105 
1,456 

893 

2,125 

49,526 

623 
3,206 

170 

874 
1,323 
1,472 
6,043 

307 


Total  value 


179, 576 


$967,379 
22,064 
47.600 
38,988 

118.006 
18,562 
55,368 
13,437 
23,308 
60,330 

263,161 
41.771 
27,896 
34.531 
29,079 

126, 815 

167,127 
28,742 
14,546 
37,650 

823,855 
10,270 
57,362 
3,073 
12,408 
22,369 
25,460 

106,167 
6,136 


Coupons  Issued 


Banns  value 


451 
687 


1,138 


3,200,267 


4,077 


(«) 


9.428 


(') 


13,505 


91,080 
(') 

194,820 
(») 


285,880 


116 

295 
4,816 

577 
3,504 

692 
6,446 

930 


17.376 


1,949 
351 

3,276 
237 
230 

1,900 
904 

2,417 

6,128 
919 
542 

3,284 
897 

2,818 
890 

6,963 
223 

2,648 

1,676 

3,902 
467 
186 

1,229 
960 
186 
1,107 
253 
471 


438 

421 
5,045 

673 
3,705 

798 
6,902 
1,134 


196 
308 

6,983 
286 
474 

6,192 
165 
242 
222 


62,338 


'2,200 
■3,242 


'5,442 


19, 116 


2.570 
540 
3,904 
283 
394 
2,510 
1.100 
2,863 
6,246 
1,063 
759 
8,780 
1,161 
3,078 
1,191 
7,216 
362 
3.601 
1,810 
4,228 
640 
282 
1,635 
1,376 
229 
1,391 
303 
778 
8,067 
319 
418 
10,047 
365 
808 
5,960 
187 
380 
304 


4,872 
6,238 
60,296 
9,172 
43.284 
10.840 
86,310 
15,466 


78.409 


'  3. 211 
■5.748 


286.178 


87.278 

8.822 

56.136 

3,858 

6,276 

34,917 

15,138 

40,161 

76,424 

14.829 

11,232 

88.076 

16,196 

38,890 

18,922 

88,583 

6,474 

57,444 

21.670 

55,642 

10,297 

i404 

24,001 

22,112 

3.124 

19,344 

4,044 

10,025 

45,596 

4,154 

6,232 

144,430 

8,627 

8,461 

63,518 

2,598 

6,252 

4.306 


1.084,902 


44.397 
93,941 


$296,725 

6  991 

14,650 

12,889 

87,387 

5,706 

17,964 

4,198 

7,825 

17,517 

81,649 

13. 818 

9,018 

11,555 

9,533 

40,970 

5i637 

8,079 

4.629 

11,776 

275,020 

3.324 

18,440 

970 

4,028 

7,467 

7,717 

34,605 

1,935 


1,020,517 


25, 8n 

m 

57,322 
(•) 


83,190 


2.736 

3,144 
37,540 

4.792 
27,791 

5.756 
50,530 

8,364 


140,653 


17.960 

3,666 

29,780 

1,901 

2,365 

17,868 

•     7,884 

20,311 

46,424 

7,478 

5,5.18 

35,548 

8,508 

21, 014 

8,108 

50.679 
2.206 

25.270 

13.078 

30,682 
4,287 
1,832 

11, 174 
9,854 
1,851 

10,224 
2.222 
4,553 

21,122 
1.706 
3,044 

56.797 
2.529 
4,249 

89,012 
1.248 
2.508 
1,975 


636.144 


Bonus  of 

total 
(percent) 


Average 

bonus  per 

person 


81 
33 
81 

ss 

S2 
SI 
S3 

SI 
81 

29 
81 
SS 

S2 
88 

33 

32 
33 
31 
32 
31 
33 
32 
32 
32 
32 
34 
30 
33 
32 


32 


29 


29 


68 
80 
62 
83 
64 
85 
89 
64 


60 


48 

48 

83 

49 

88 

51 

62 

61 

61 

60 

49 

40 

58 

84 

43 

87 

34 

44 

60 

85 

41 

42 

47 

45 

80 

53 

55 

48 

46 

41 

49 

39 

46 

80 

61 

48 

40 

46 


49 


$8.79 
6.07 
8.29 
5.68 
6l40 
6.18 
5.67 
5.37 
6.76 
4.92 
8.73 
5.36 
6.04 
4.67 
6.17 
5.97 
6.00 
8.55 
5.18 
5.54 
6.55 

T75 
6.71 
4.61 
8.64 
5.24 
5.78 
6.80 


5.68 
8.86 

"elS 


8.18 


8.36 
7.47 
7.44 
7.12 
7.  SO 
7.21 
7.82 
7.38 


7.38 


7.00 

879 

7.83 

6.73 

&00 

7.12 

7.17 

7.08 

7.tt 

7.08 

7.39 

8.16 

7.8S 

8.83 

6.81 

7.03 

8.10 

6.86 

7.38 

7.28 

6.65 

6.99 

&8S 

7.17 

177 

7.86 

7.38 

6.88 

8.88 

6.86 

7.28 

6.66 

8.88 

6.99 

7.28 

6.67 

6.60 

6.50 


6.84 
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Project  area 


Utah  (JO): 

Beayer  (new) 

Box  Elder 

Cache 

Carbon...... 

Davie 

Emery 

Oarfleld 

Iron  (new).. 

Juab.. 

Kane 

MUlard- 

Morgan , 

Piute 

Rich 

Sanpete 

Bevler 

Utah 

Washington  (new). 

Wayne .... . 

Weber 


Total. 


Vennont  (1):  St.  Albans  Welfare  Dl?trtct.™."IIIIIII"!IZIir""IIII 

Vlrglnte(7): 

Bristol  (dty) 

Chesapeake  (dty) .  

DanvlUe  (dty). I™""" 

Dickenson 

Lee '  '. 

Norfolk 

Wise 


Partklpatlon  (number  of  persons) 


PubUo 
assistance 


Total 


Washington  (23): 

Adams ., 

Asotin 

Benton . 

Clallam 

Clark I 

Columbia 

CowUti 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Gray's  Harboc. 

JeSerson 

Kitsap 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln..  __„ 

Mason 

Padflc 

Skamania 

Thmaton. 

Wahkiakum 

Walla  Wa 

Whitman. 

Yakima. 


Total.. 


West  Virginia  («): 

Barbour 

Boone 

Braxton 

Cabell 

Calhoun.™ 

Clay 

Doddridga. 

Fayette 

Oliner 

Greenbrier 

Harrison 

Jackson . 

Kanawba..„.. 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Marlon 

Mason 

McDowdl. 

Merrer .. 

Mingo 

MoDongaU*..... 

Monroe 

Nicholas 

Pendelton 

Pocahontaa_.. 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph.._.. 

Roane 

Summers.  ..._. 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Upshur 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


30 
113 

179 
240 
3»4 
110 
84 

a 
a 

21 

ao 

18 

S3 

7 

270 

143 

1.364 

U9 

14 

1,855 


6,188 
474 


358 
637 
259 
S95 
894 
3,088 
471 


Nonpublic 
assistance 


6,302 


118 
305 
975 
447 

1,478 

50 

872 

514 

17 

1,256 
185 

1.022 
176 
875 
67 
230 
332 
125 

1,382 

27 

882 

102 

6,080 


16,466 


806 

2. 798 

1,379 

1,894 

766 

1,481 

255 

4,860 

593 

1,299 

688 

788 

7,699 

664 

3,496 

5,756 

934 

635 

7,067 

3.201 

0^472 

504 

746 

1.118 

261 

450 

602 

660 

3.880 

1,213 

1,025 

1.583 

845 

221 

693 


0 

17 

120 

46 

49 

6 

16 

0 

6 

9 

6 

0 

2 

2 

23 

16 

108 

13 

0 

170 


Total 


607 
1.425 


507 
512 
148 
1.748 
1,233 
1,194 
1,637 


6,879 


64 

37 
294 
347 
310 

20 
406 

87 

16 
466 

22 
200 

72 
333 

19 

66 

79 
161 
168 

13 
216 
126 
963 


30 
130 
299 

286 

443 

116 

99 

62 

59 

30 

75 

18 

58 

9 

293 

168 

1,472 

132 

14 

2,026 


6.796 
1.899 


865 
1,149 

407 
2,343 
2,127 
4.282 
2.006 


13.181 


172 

342 
1,260 

694 

1,788 

79 

1,278 

601 

33 

1,710 

207 
1,231 

248 

1,208 

76 

296 

411 

276 
1,490 

40 
1,008 

228 
6,043 


Coupons  issued 


Total  value 


$762 
2.636 
6,209 
6,097 
8.108 
2,638 
2.057 
1,226 
1,384 

620 
1,664 

384 
1,224 

216 

6,374 

3,310 

28,938 

2.947 

328 
39.970 


Bonus  value 


116.582 
33,302 


13.326 
18.646 
6,038 
33.294 
31,458 
67,630 
28,618 


4,353 


326 
376 
259 
263 
110 
491 
70 

1,500 
183 
616 
516 
198 

1,572 
162 
434 
620 
329 
298 

1,335 
623 
022 
224 
133 
637 
84 
64 
196 
186 

1,163 
217 
183 
536 
150 
34 
238 


20,818 


198,910 


•3,164 
■6,840 

'21,879 

•13, 650 

138,407 
>  1,432 

'26,078 

'13,343 
'707 

'32,727 
'4,270 

'25,886 
'6,375 

•27,178 
'1,657 
•5,327 
'8,903 
'4.140 

'27,664 
'873 

'22,030 

'4,520 

'  118, 781 


$216 

840 

2.213 

1.704 

2,000 

720 

612 

333 

304 

184 

468 

120 

352 

60 

1,885 

968 

9,649 

8.11 

88 

13,027 


37,583 
10.663 


5.732 
7.785 
2.176 
16,768 
14, 678 
22.323 
14.826 


Bonus  of 

total 
(percent) 


28 
32 
36 
30 
36 
28 
30 
27 
28 
30 
28 
31 
29 
28 
30 
29 
33 
29 
27 
33 


■414,439 


1,132 

3,173 

1,638 

2,156 

866 

1,972 

325 

6,369 

776 

1,814 

1,204 

066 

9,271 

826 

3,930 

6.375 

1.2A3 

833 

8.402 

3.824 

7,S4S 

728 

879 

1.752 

845 

514 

7SS 

836 

6,052 

1.430 

1,208 

2,119 

496 

255 

930 


19,746 
56,882 
28,444 
40,738 
14,782 
34,010 
6,438 

109.970 
13,428 
30,886 
20,328 
17,246 

163.972 
14.060 
69, 712 

112.320 
22.662 
14.086 

147.214 
«9.  7.'(2 

130.614 

12.960 

15,638 

30.176 

6.846 

9.214 

13,938 

14.604 

90,800 

25,076 

20.678 

86.632 

8,630 

4,698 

16.434 


84,288 


•1,130 
•2,052 
'6,345 
'4.096 
'10,370 

'444 
'8,345 
'4,003 

'198 
'9,491 
•1,163 
'7,164 
•1.505 
•  7, 610 

•464 
•1,646 
•2,404 
•1,335 
'7,718 

•262 

'  6, 171 

'1,311 

'33,2M 


118,378 


8,476 

22,376 

11,900 

15, 162 

6,164 

14.548 

2.430 

46.760 

5.638 

13.428 

9.020 

7.056 

66.782 

6,082 

28.030 

44.282 

9.066 

6,298 

68.216 

27.760 

61.414 

5,458 

6,248 

18, 178 

2,592 

3,708 

^896 

6,274 

36,740 

10,002 

8.630 

15,692 

8,590 

1,924 

6,676 


32 
32 


43 

42 
36 
50 
47 
33 
52 


42 


Average 

bonus  per 

person 


$7.20 
8.« 
7.« 
5.W 
6.56 
6.21 
6.18 


6.13 
6.24 
6.67 
6.40 
6.67 
6.43 
6.13 
6.56 
6.4S 
6.29 
6.43 


6.49 
5.62 


6.63 
8.78 
5.35 
7.16 
6.90 
5.21 
7.38 


6.39 


•86 

'6.62 

'30 

'6.00 

129 

>S.(]0 

'30 

'5.90 

'27 

■5.80 

'31 

'5.88 

>32 

•6.53 

'30 

'6.66 

'28 

■6.00 

>29 

■5.59 

'27 

'657 

'28 

'5.82 

'28 

'607 

'28 

'6.30 

'28 

'6.10 

'29 

'5.22 

'27 

'5,86 

'32 

'4.80 

'28 

'5.18 

'30 

'6.55 

>28 

'6.62 

'29 

'6.75 

>28 

'5.50 

29 

5.69 

43 

7.4» 

39 

7.05 

42 

7.26 

37 

7.03 

42 

7.12 

43 

7.38 

45 

7.48 

42 

7.19 

42 

7.28 

43 

7.40 

44 

7.49 

41 

7.16 

41 

7.20 

43 

7.36 

40 

7.13 

.39 

6.96 

40 

7.17 

4.'( 

7.3« 

40 

f.93 

4(1 

7.n 

39 

6.95 

42 

7.M 

40 

7.11 

44 

7.62 

44 

7.61 

40 

7.21 

42 

7.38 

43 

7.  JO 

41 

7.27 

40 

6.99 

4? 

7.14 

43 

7.41 

42 

7.28 

41 

7.86 

41 

7.18 
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Project 


r 


West  Virginia  (40)— Continued 

Wayne - 

Webster 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Wisconsin  (18): 

Burnett 

Crawford 

Door  (new) 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Grant 

Iron - 

Kewaunee  (new). 

Lafayette 

Langlade 

Milwaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Price 

Busk 

Bt.  Croix 

Vernon 

Wankesha 


Total. 


Wyoming  (23): 

Albany 

Big  Horn 

Campbell 

Carbon 

Converse . 

Crook 

Fremont 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs 

Johnson ........ 

Laramie . ... 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara. 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan 

Sublette 

Sweetwater .. 

Teton_ 

Uinta 

Washakie 

Weston 


:4:: 


Total 

Grand  total  (645) 


Partidpation  (number  of  persons) 


Public 
assistance 


4,773 

1,562 

118 

745 

2,644 


76,566 


164 

175 

107 

836 

195 

306 

48 

28 

09 

187 

is;  050 

138 

1,138 

137 

222 

72 

176 

699 


16,677 


117 
214 

80 
396 

91 

6 

160 

234 

70 

69 
776 

SO 
787 

27 
181 

96 
412 

22 
807 

14 

35 
180 

44 


4.318 


•969,900 


Nonpublic 
assistance 


615 

274 

68 

367 
624 


17.064 


104 
288 

99 
871 
376 
180 
130 

18 

118 

669 

%900 

60 
112 
487 
278 

89 
183 
406 


7,352 


165 

203 
26 

812 

40 

5 

142 
79 
43 
28 

834 
11 

626 
39 
92 
76 

107 
42 

147 

0 

6 

99 

103 


2.706 


'607,073 


Total 


6,888 
1.836 
176 
1,112 
8,268 


03,640 


258 

463 

206 

1.707 

571 

486 

179 

43 

217 

846 

14,989 

198 

260 

624 

497 

161 

350 

1,005 


23.029 


272 
507 
106 
710 
131 

11 
292 
313 
113 

87 
1,109 

41 
1,318 

66 
273 
171 
619 

64 
464 

14 

31 
279 
147 


7,023 


'1,667.063 


Coupons  issued 


Total  value 


$94,516 

32,668 

3,040 

19,954 

57,742 


1,648,722 


4,675 
8,202 
3,667 

31,129 
8,083 
9,269 
3,640 
842 
3,667 

14,332 

263,728 

3,608 

4,306 

11,600 

10,367 
2.803 
6,411 

16^318 


396,244 


4.664 
8.741 
1.808 

11,703 
2,064 
248 
6,676 
6,141 
2,024 
1,667 

19,719 
890 

23,196 
1,362 
4.664 
3,162 

10,407 
1,160 
7,937 
322 
767 
4,682 
2,622 


Bonus  value 


$38,260 

13,210 

1.366 

8.586 

23.628 


671, 620 


1,398 
2,821 
1,101 

10,493 
2.705 
2,738 
1,038 
244 
1,239 
4.722 

76,761 
1,034 
1,308 
8.860 
8,280 
844 
%000 
5,758 


122,394 


125,275 


■26,409,959 


1,603 
8,100 

680 
4,412 

748 

80 

1,886 

1,846 

640 

467 
6,303 

240 
8,696 

424 
1,470 

980 
8,131 

516 

2,963 

80 

197 
1,668 
1,082 


43,020 


'9,669,678 


Bonos  of 

total 
(percent) 


40 
40 
48 
43 

41 


41 


81 
34 
31 
34 
33 
30 
29 
29 
84 
33 
80 
29 
80 
34 
81 
SO 
83 
88 


31 


S4 

86 
38 
87 
38 
32 
S3 
80 
82 
80 
32 
27 
87 
81 
32 
31 
80 
44 
37 
28 
28 
34 
43 


34 


'88 


Average 

bonus  per 

person 


$7.10 
7.19 
7.76 
7.72 
7.21 


7.17 


5.42 
6.00 
8.34 
6.16 
4.74 
5.63 
5.80 
6.67 
6.71 
6.58 
6.06 
&22 
6.23 
&19 
6.54 
5l24 
6.82 
8l78 


6.31 


6.80 
6.13 
6.42 
&21 
6.71 
7.27 
6.46 
8.90 
8.66 
6.89 
6.68 
6.86 
6.86 
6.42 
6.38 
6.73 
6.08 
8.06 
6.63 
5.71 
6.85 
5.62 
7.86 


6.13 


•6.14 


■  Estimates. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


>  Combined  with  Central  Falls,  B.L 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


At  3  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Holldigs 
in  the  chair). 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  O'CLOCK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  2  o'clock  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  pjn.  the 
same  day. 

At  2  o'clock  pjn.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess,  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  HoLLiifGs  in  the  chair). 


RECESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
nobody  desires  to  make  a  little  or  a  long 
speech  at  this  time,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  7  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  going  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  the  moment  or 
make  any  motion  because  there  are  con- 
ferences going  on  and  discussions  be- 
tween Senators,  and  inquiries  being 
made  to  see  who  is  in  town  and  who  is 
not  in  town. 

The  Senate  will  not  vote  today  because 
if  it  did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  win  by  six  votes.  On  the  day  that 
my  troops  are  In  town  the  opposition  Is 
hurting.  The  effort  Is  being  made  to 
find  a  more  favorable  time  for  the  c^Tpo- 
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sltlon,  when  they  have  their  troops  in 
town. 

Mr.  President,  that  \a  the  way  we  op- 
erate when  Senators  will  not  give  pairs 
to  absentees.  We  should  agree  now  and 
forever  that  once  everybody  knows  what 
he  Is  voting  for,  we  will  pair  every  ab- 
sentee. 

There  is  a  simple  way  in  which  we 
do  it  in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  on 
which  I  am  very  proud  to  serve.  In  the 
Committee  on  Finance  we  will  permit 
any  Senator  to  be  paired,  any  Senator 
recorded  as  voting,  provided  we  are  sure 
as  to  how  he  wants  to  vote. 

Sometimes  in  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  we  will  arrive  at  a  tie  vote  and 
we  wiU  place  a  long  distance  call  to  an 
absent  Senator.  We  will  tell  him  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  tie  vote  and  ask 
him  "How  do  you  want  to  be  recorded?" 
Perhaps  he  will  be  told,  "Just  a  moment. 
John  Wn,LiAMs  wants  to  talk  to  you.  He 
does  not  think  you  want  to  be  recorded 
as  voting  aye."  Perhaps  three  or  four 
Senators  will  speak  to  him  on  the  tele- 
phone. He  might  say,  "I  know  that,  but 
that  Is  how  I  want  to  be  recorded."  We 
record  him  as  voting  aye. 

If  we  cannot  pair  these  people,  I  have 
to  find  another  vote,  or  the  opposition 
finds  a  vote,  and  we  wind  up  50  to  50. 
We  are  trying  to  find  a  time  to  vote  on 
pairing  absentees. 

My  heart  is  in  this  fight.  I  was  proud 
to  fight  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfizld]  yes- 
terday and  I  hope  that  the  Democrats 
will  vote  to  uphold  my  honor. 

Eventually  something  will  happen.  I 
am  here  to  say  that  It  makes  us  look 
ridiculous  when  It  takes  a  month  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  on  a  single  amend- 
ment because  one  crowd  has  more  troops 
in  town  than  the  other  side  has,  and  that 
side  has  more  troops  than  the  other  side 
the  next  day.  This  could  go  on  forever. 
This  governor  could  cease  to  exist  for 
failure  to  extend  the  debt  limit  or  pass  an 
appropriation  law  because  Senators  are 
so  dug  in  on  their  position  that  they  in- 
sist on  some  small,  minor,  unimportant 
advantage,  but  nobody  can  foreclose 
the  other  fellow  from  coming  back  and 
fighting  the  fight  all  over  again. 

I  hope  that  eventually  we  will  have 
an  opportimlty  to  vote  with  every  Sena- 
tor present  so  that  his  position  can  be 
recorded. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  already 
been  instructed  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
report  back.  We  know  how  we  stand 
on  that.  We  had  a  rollcall  yesterday 
and  we  said  we  are  going  to  agree  to  the 
Long  amendment  which  would  limit  the 
bill  to  a  simple  investment  credit  bill. 
Senators  may  look  at  the  rollcall,  check 
the  absentees,  and  it  will  be  seen  if  every- 
body were  here  I  would  have  won. 

Now,  we  are  not  voting  because  the 
opposition  is  behind.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  many  a  filibuster  in  my  19  years 
in  this  body,  but  this  is  the  first  time, 
bless  Pat,  that  I  have  seen  both  sides  fili- 
bustering. When  the  opposition  Is  be- 
hind, they  go  to  look  for  troops,  and  when 
we  are  behind  we  go  to  look  for  troops. 
Now,  I  understand  that  we  will  try  to 
vote  on  Tuesday. 

Bdr.  President,  I  can  only  say  what  I 
have  said  previoiisly.    I  am  wilUng  to 


play  by  the  same  rules  book  as  the  other 
fellow,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  spot  the 
other  man  an  unfair  advantage,  as  im- 
portant as  this  matter  is. 

At  the  moment  Tuesday  sounds  like  a 
satisfactory  day  for  me.  I  am  calling 
Democrats  to  see  if  I  can  get  my  troops 
in  town.  If  that  can  be  arranged,  we 
will  see  about  voting  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead anybody.  If  I  lose  the  vote  on 
Tuesday,  because  I  have  an  absentee  or 
because,  perhaps,  somebody  missed  an 
airplane  and  is  delayed,  we  will  try  again 
the  following  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  3  weeks,  I  have  sat  and  watched 
the  Senate  as  it  has  struggled  over  the 
foolishness  we  did  last  fall  in  the  false 
name  of  "campaign  reform." 

I  have  listened  to  the  excellent 
speeches  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore],  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen),  which  have  effectively  cut  to  shreds 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  federally 
subsidized  two-party  system.  There  is 
little  I  can  add  but  emphasis  to  what 
has  already  been  said.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  reprehensible  tactics  em- 
ployed by  those  who  oppose  repealing 
the  Campaign  Fund  Act,  emphasis  Is  In 
order. 

In  14  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
never  seen  pressure  like  that  which  has 
been  brought  on  this  Issue.  Business- 
men in  North  Carolina  have  been  told — 
and  they  have  in  turn  told  me — that  the 
reinstatement  of  Investment  tax  credit 
somehow  depends  on  the  survival  of  a 
political  slush  fund.  And  the  pressure 
from  businessmen  In  North  Carolina  and 
other  States  in  no  way  exceeds  the  pres- 
sure from  politicians  In  Washington. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  hammer  home  to  the  country 
exactly  what  this  "reform"  is  about  so 
that  pressure  from  the  people  will  begin 
to  be  felt. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  basically 
where  we  were  on  April  3 — considering 
the  Gore  amendment  to  repeal  the  Long 
Act.  now  no  longer  cluttered  with 
amendments  which  obfuscate  Its  purpose 
and  effect.  The  current  Long  plan 
again  restricts  the  $60  million  campaign 
kitty  to  the  two  major  parties.  This 
means  that  third  parties  have  no  right 
to  share  the  wealth — or.  more  precisely, 
that  those  who  support  candidates  of  a 
third  party  are  denied  an  equal  political 
right.  And  it  is  a  right,  which.  If  to 
be  given  at  all,  should  be  granted  to  the 
supporters  of  any  third  party  no  matter 
how  small— whether  States'  Rights,  So- 
cialist, or  Prohibitionist,  and  no  matter 
whether  the  party  may  eventually  re- 
ceive 200,  2,000,  or  2,000,000  votes.  Al- 
though I  am  happy  to  defend  the 
Democratic  nominees  for  President  from 
Jefferson  on,  there  Is  no  denying  that 
third  parties  have  played  a  useful  role 
in  our  political  history ;  and  I  would  hate 
to  foreclose  their  opportimlty  to  do  so 
again. 

Even  If  somehow  we  devised  a  formula 
whereby  all  present  and  future  parties 
could  participate  on  an  equal  basis,  the 
act  would  deny  rights  to  another  group 
of  Americans,  perhaps  a  majority;  and 


that  is  the  Independent  voter,  who  does 
not  vote  a  straight  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican  ticket,  but  who  compares  candi- 
dates before  he  commits  himself,  in- 
dependents,  who  decide  our  presidential 
elections,  would  be  asked  to  contribute 
to  a  party  and  Its  candidates  months 
and  even  years  before  the  nominee  is 
chosen. 

If  there  is  a  public  obligation  to  fl- 
nance  political  campsdgns,  we  have  got 
the  bridle  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  mule. 
It  Is  Indeed  dlfiBcult  for  the  poor  man  to 
compete  with  a  rich  man  for  his  party's 
presidential  nomination.  But  once  the 
nominations  have  been  decided,  there  Is 
less  dtfiQculty  with  money.  The  entire 
apparatus  of  a  major  national  party  Is 
available  to  the  nominees,  rich  or  poor. 
But  in  a  race  against  a  wealthy  oppo- 
nent, the  man  of  limited  means  running 
for  county  sheriff,  the  city  council,  or 
even  Congress  has  no  equalizer  like  the 
National  Committee. 

I  agree  completely  that  creative  work 
must  be  done  if  we  are  not  to  forfeit 
political  power  to  those  few  wealthy 
enough  to  purchase  elective  oflace.  I 
would  support,  for  example,  a  $50  tax 
deduction  for  contributions  to  a  candi- 
date or  party  of  a  taxpayer's  choice, 
whatever  the  office  or  party  might  be. 
This  would  be  a  meaningful  step  toward 
the  original  purposes  of  campaign  fund 
reform:  first,  freeing  more  money  for 
poorer  candidates;  and,  second,  broaden- 
Ing  the  base  of  financial  support  for  po- 
litical campaigns.  It  would  do  this  at  all 
levels  of  the  democratic  process  without 
concentrating  all  political  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  few  who  control  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  and  Republican  Com- 
mittees. 

The  Campaign  Fund  Act  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  utility  In  fulfilling  Its  pur- 
pose. Its  only  effect  Is  to  allow  the  two 
major  parties  the  key  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Although  I  have  great  respect 
for  computers,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to 
have  those  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice determine  how  our  Nation's  cam- 
paigns are  to  be  financed ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  willing  to  have  the  national 
party  determine  how  State  and  local 
elections  are  to  be  financed. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  with  the  Senate 
to  forget  for  a  moment  what  they  have 
been  promised  in  return  for  not  repeal- 
ing the  Campaign  Fund  Act,  and  to  think 
instead  of  the  merits  of  the  act.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  repeal  the  Long  Act  so 
that  the  dlstlngiilshed  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  can  get  on  with  the 
work  of  devising  legislation  worthy  of 
his  laudable  objectives. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESrOXNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  3:51  pin., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the 
chair) . 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  iTesldent,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLUNGS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  imtll  12  o'clock 
noon  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  business  on  Friday,  It  stand 
in  adjournment  imtll  12  o'clock  noon 
Monday,  May  1, 1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
MONDAY,  MAY  1.  1967.  TO  TUES- 
DAY, MAY  2.  1967.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  on  Monday 
next.  It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cha\i  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  80  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

t7NANlMOt7S-CONSia«T   AORKKMXNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  at  1  o'clock, 
on  Tuesday  next,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  pending  amendment,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Aoubmknt 
Ordered,  That  on  Tuesday,  May  2.  1967, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
(1  o'clock),  during  the  further  conalderaUon 
or  H.R.  6960,  an  act  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation In  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty, debate  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
tne  Senator  from  Ix)uUlana  [Mr.  Lono]  to 
•trlke  Sec.  6  of  the  reported  amendment  shall 


be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Mr.  Long  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Whxiams],  and  to  be 
followed  by  a  vote  thereon.  Provided,  That 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  a  quorum 
call  shall  precede  the  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the  pending 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  yeas  and  nays 
will  be  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  can  get  them  by  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object,  but  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem. There  will  be  absolutely  no  prob- 
lem In  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
promise  you  that. 

Mr.  GORE.   Why  not  order  them  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  will  do  it  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    All  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  break  a  long- 
standing rule  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances affecting  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  and  that  the  vote  come 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  will  be  only  after 
a  quorum  call^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  after  a  quo- 
rum call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  It  is  the  breaking  of  a  long- 
standing rule  and  hopes  that  it  wUl  not 
happen  too  often. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  It  is  not  going 
to  be  considered  as  a  precedent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  object.  I  want  my 
leader  and  other  Senators  to  hear  this. 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
hear  It,  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let 
there  be  a  little  order  in  the  Chamber 
so  that  we  can  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  every- 
body to  hear  my  statement.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  really  do 
not  think  that  those  who  differ  with  me 
about  the  presidential  campaign  matter 
are  about  to  lose  if  they  think  they  will 
be  defeated  because  of  absentees. 
Neither  am  I.  And  In  the  event  I  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  I  lost  because  I 
could  not  get  my  troops  In  town,  we  will 
back  off,  and  the  race  will  be  run  over 
again. 

I  respect  the  right  of  the  other  man 
to  take  the  same  point  of  view.  I  do  not 
want  any  special  advantage,  but  I  want 
it  imderstood  that  I  am  not  giving  any, 
either.    It  works  both  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  clarify  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  a  quorum  call 
Is  to  precede  the  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  Is  correct. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  2 
hours  of  debate  on  Tuesday,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
The  time  limitation  will  start  at  1  o'clock 
and  conclude  at  3. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  for 
a  vote.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  I 
suggested  yesterday  that  we  agree  to  vote 
today. 

I  have  been  anxious  throughout  this 
fight  to  reach  a  vote.  On  yesterday,  two 
Senators  left  the  Chamber  during  the 
first  rollcall  without  knowledge  that  the 
second  rollcall  would  occur.  Both  hap- 
pened to  be  supporters  of  my  side  of  the 
proposition.    Nevertheless 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  (K)RE.  I  will  yield  In  a  moment. 
There  have  been  a  great  deal  of  state- 
ments about  how  close  the  vote  wlU  be. 
Obviously,  it  will  be  very  close. 

On  this  rollcall  of  yesterday  afternoon 
of  43  to  41, 16  Senators  were  absent.  Of 
those  16.  10  have  consistently  supported 
repeal  of  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966.  Six  have 
opposed  repeal.  So  I  am  glad  we  are 
going  to  have,  finally,  a  vote.  I  hope 
that  all  Senators  will  accept  the  result 
of  that  vote  when  it  is  held.  I  express 
some  confidence  as  to  what  the  result 
will  be  on  that  vote,  but  this  Is  a  game  at 
which  both  sides  can  play. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  that  I  admire  him  very 
much.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  battlers 
in  the  Senate  when  he  is  on  my  side,  but 
when  he  Is  on  the  other  side  he  Is  a  tiger. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
while  I  know  he  was  in  good  faith  In 
suggesting  that  we  vote  today,  and  he 
suggested  that  yesterday.  According  to 
my  quick  calculation,  we  would  have 
won,  because  he  had  more  absentees  than 
we  had.  But  I  knew  that  that  would  only 
be  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  If  I  won  It  that 
way,  the  Senator  would  then  count  his 
absentees  and  feel  he  lost  because  the 
time  was  not  appropriate  to  vote.  He 
would  think  he  had  put  himself  in  an 
unfortunate  position;  so  he  would  fight 
us  all  over  again.  That  being  the  case, 
I  decided  I  did  not  want  any  unfair  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Senator  would  have  been  very 
foolish  to  agree  to  vote  today.  I  would 
beat  him  by  six  votes  right  now.  Tac- 
ticians on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  who  know  about  their  absentees, 
have  found  reasons  not  to  agree  to  vote 
today.    I  do  not  blame  them  a  bit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  one  element  in  the  com- 
ing vote.  With  respect  to  third  parties, 
with  respect  to  the  candidates  of  any 
party  for  President  except  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Republicem  and  Democratic 
Parties,  the  vote  that  we  will  have  on 
next  Tuesday  will  be  identical  with  the 
vote  on  repeal  in  which  the  Senate  voted 
48  to  42  in  favor  of  repeal. 
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I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  question 
now  is  upon  repeal  or  retention  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966  as  it  exists  in  the  law  today. 
This  law  provides  that  only  the  candi- 
date for  President  who  is  the  nominee  of 
a  party  which  had  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent who  received  at  least  5  million  votes 
in  1964  can  share  in  the  public  funds 
during  the  election  of  1968.  This  would 
mean,  I  should  like  to  say  to  those  who 
are  interested  and  concerned,  that  the 
only  way  former  Gov.  George  Wallace 
could  share  in  the  public  funds  for  cam- 
paign purposes  in  1968  would  be  to 
achieve  the  nomination  of  either  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  Just  now.  I  realize 
the  Senator's  concern  about  this. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  news 
for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  have  had  rollcalls  on 
various  proposed  amendments  to  the 
1966  act.  We  are  now  going  to  have 
a  vote  on  repeal  or  retention  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Pimd 
Act  of  1966  as  It  stands.  Under  that  law, 
which  we  will  vote  to  repeal  or  retain, 
public  money  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  finance 
the  campaign  of  the  nominees  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties,  but 
the  law  would  provide  no  funds  for  the 
nominee  of  any  other  political  ptirty, 
be  it  Independent,  progressive,  conserva- 
tive. Dlxiecrat.  llbersd,  or  any  other 
party.  Is  that  equal  protection  of  the 
law?  Is  that  fairness?  Is  that  demo- 
cratic? Does  the  Senate  wish  to  vote 
to  approve  such  a  practice?  We  had 
such  a  vote  once  during  this  debate,  and 
the  result  was  48  to  42  in  favor  of  repeal 
of  the  law. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
heard  his  speeches  about  his  desire  to 
be  fair  to  third  parties. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  offered  an  amendment  to  do 
justice  to  third  parties.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  comes  from  the  Ideal 
State  to  offer  such  amendments,  be- 
cause If  ever  a  third  party  candidate  de- 
served fair  treatment,  it  was  Bob  La 
Follette,  Sr.  He  was  picked  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Senators,  whose  chairman  was 
John  F.  Kennedy,  to  be  memorialized  in 
the  reception  room  of  the  Senate  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  served  In 
the  Senate,  and  he  was  the  only  man  of 
his  time  whose  portrait  appears  on  that 
wall. 

Senator  Proxmire  said : 

You  might  h&ve  anotlier  Bob  La  PDllette 
some  time. 

And  Senator  Holland  said: 

You  can  talk  about  Bob  La  Follette  all 
you  want,  but  tbls  wlU  be  known  as  the 
Oeorge  Wallace  amendment  U  It  1b  agreed  to. 

Senator  Proxkirx  said : 

I  don't  care  what  you  call  It.  Right  U 
right. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion is  now  different  from  what  it  was 
on  a  previous  vote  because  the  so-called 
George  Wallace  amendment  is  not  in  the 
proposal  upon  which  we  shall  vote  on 


Tuesday.  The  Senator  must  now  de- 
fend the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966,  which  would  leave  not 
only  George  Wallace  but  also  a  Bob  La 
Follette  or  any  other  American  who  seeks 
the  Presidency  of  his  country  permiless, 
unless  he  should  be  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  Party  or  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Oh,  yes;  I  know  that  the  papers  in 
Alabama  heralded  a  previously  pro- 
posed amendment  as  the  George  Wallace 
amendment.  But  they  will  not  herald 
the  vote  next  Tuesday  as  the  George 
Wallace  vote. 

The  law  on  which  we  are  going  to 
vote  has  this  basic  defect  of  unfairness 
to  third  parties,  and  it  also  provides  that 
the  American  taxpayer  can  himself  ap- 
propriate public  funds  for  purposes  of 
his  own  choosing.  Mr.  President,  If  that 
is  constitutional,  it  is  unwise.  I  doubt 
that  it  is  constitutional.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  Congress  shall  ap- 
propriate public  funds. 

However,  if  we  are  to  establish  such  a 
precedent,  I  say  that  it  is  an  unwise  prec- 
edent because  some  of  the  people  who  are 
demonstrating  against  the  Vietnam  war 
might  want  a  law  providing  that  they 
might  deny  use  of  their  tax  payments 
for  the  support  of  the  war.  We  might 
have  a  referendum  on  the  Vietnam  war 
by  such  a  procedure.  This  would  be 
very  divisive  and  imwlse,  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional. 

There  are  many  basic  faults  with  this 
law.  It  is  so  wrong,  so  Inadequate,  so 
faulty,  that  even  the  author  of  it  has 
offered  a  sheaf  of  amendments  to  per- 
fect it.  I  am  glad  that  finally  we  have 
an  agreement  to  have  a  vote  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  once 
again  vote  to  repeal  this  unsound  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  me  so  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  good  friend  from  Tennessee  is 
confused.  I  would  urge  my  good  friend 
to  call  George  Wallace.  He  supported 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  Vice 
President.  See  who  George  Wallace  has 
more  confidence  in:  Long  or  Gori.  He 
made  a  fine  impression  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  the  other  day.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  two  Senators  from  Alabama 
voted  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
the  first  time  and  against  him  the  next 
time.  I  suggest  that  he  touch  base  with 
Wallace  to  see  if  Wallace  is  for  him, 
who  talks  for  him,  and  votes  agalrist 
him  or,  if  Wallace  has  more  confidence 
in  Long,  who  did  not  talk  for  him  but 
who  voted  for  his  right  to  get  money 
from  the  fund  if  he  receives  enough  votes 
in  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  said  I  was 
trying  to  give  every  American  citizen  the 
right  to  appropriate  $1  of  his  tax  money. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  error.  I  shall 
read  the  provision.  I  shall  read  from 
section  303  of  the  act: 

(c)  Paymints  F»om  Punt. — 
(1)  In  odtzrai.. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury  shall  with  reelect  to  each  presi- 
dential campaign,  pay  out  of  the  Fund,  as 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts,  Into  the 
treasiiry  of  each  political  party  which  has 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 


(3)  an  amount  (subject  to  the  limitation  In 
paragraph  (8)(B))  determined  vmder  para- 
graph (3).  *^ 

I  shall  explain  the  cross  references. 
A  taxpayer  will  mark  on  his  return  that 
he  would  like  $1  to  be  spent,  50  cents 
for  the  Republicans  and  50  cents  for  the 
Democrats.  That  is  a  mere  request.  He 
would  appreciate  it  if  we  would  finance 
both  sides  by  contributing  50  cents  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  50  cents 
for  the  Republican  candidate  so  that 
neither  side  has  to  sell  out  to  big  money. 
Congress  looks  at  that  request. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  shall  not 
yield  yet.    I  shall  yield  later. 
So  we  appropriate  the  money. 
Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  looking 
at  the  calendar,  on  most  days.  Senators 
will  find  100  private  relief  bills  for  the 
relief  of  this,  this,  and  that. 

I  say,  let  us  provide  for  the  relief  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  the  Re- 
publican candidate  on  the  request  of  70 
million  people.  I  am  sure  they  will  put 
up  the  $30  million  to  pay  the  expenses 
for  each  side.  No  candidate  will  have  to 
make  any  commitment  that  his  con- 
science does  not  dictate.  We  will  relieve 
both  of  them  of  that  improper  commit- 
ment or  corruption  that  might  other- 
wise exist  by  observing  the  request  for 
$60  mllUon. 

Thirty  million  dollars  would  be  paid 
for  each  candidate,  and  it  would  be  ap- 
propriated by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  may 
finish  my  statement,  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

If  we  can  appropriate  a  private  relief 
bill  for  $1  million  to  give  somebody  help, 
and  I  have  voted  for  them  many  times, 
we  can  do  the  same  for  a  presidential 
candidate,  even  George  Wallace. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

I  wish  to  Inquire  of  the  able  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  we  can  con- 
stitutionally provide  tills  option  for  the 
taxpayer,  by  marking  a  box  on  his  tax 
return,  to  give  money  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party,  why 
could  we  not  have  another  provision  and 
let  the  taxpayer  decide  whether  he  wishes 
to  have  some  of  the  tax  money  he  pays 
used  to  support  the  Vietnam  war,  or  the 
Alliance  for  Progress ;  and  if  we  can  have 
a  provision  for  him  to  earmark  a  portion 
of  his  tax  money  for  those  purposes,  why 
could  we  not,  with  equal  Justification, 
give  him  the  option  of  denying  use  of  his 
tax  payment  for  such  purposes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  an- 
swer that  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will. 
The  Senate  Is  going  to  answer  it  next 
week. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is 
merely  a  petition  to  Congress,  a  request 
to  the  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for 
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g  purpose  the  taxpayer  might  find  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  <X)RE.   Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  he  does 
not  find  it  desirable  he  does  not  have  to 
doit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment. 

It  is  an  invitation  to  him  to  pay  $1  of 
tax  money  to  be  split  between  the  two 
major  parties,  with  some  provision  for 
the  benefit  of  third  parties.  I  am  going 
to  try  again  to  give  old  George  Wallace 
an  opportunity.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
Is  embarrassed  by  his  previous  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  said  that 
the  marking  of  boxes  on  tax  returns 
would  be  a  petition  to  Congress.  I  wish 
to  read  the  actual  provisions  of  the  law 
which  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  In  my 
opinion,  wishes  to  repeal.  It  does  not 
say  it  is  a  petition  to  Congress.  Here 
It  is.  A  taxpayer  marks  the  box,  and  a 
dollar  of  his  money — no  longer  his 
money;  it  Is  a  dollar  of  his  payment  to 
the  Treasury— shall  go  where?  Shall  go 
into  a  special  political  fund. 

Then,  what  does  the  act  say? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall — 

No  petition — "shall"— It  is  manda- 
tory— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  transfer  to  the  Fund  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  designated 
by  Individuals  under  Section  6098  of  the  In. 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  for  payment 
Into  the  fund. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Please  read 
section  303(c) .  Read  that  one,  will  you 
please,  sir? 

Mr.  GORE.    WiU  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  CJORE.  I  wish  to  complete  this 
one  first. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  please  read  section  303(c). 
Let  me  say  that  if  I  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see now  is,  I  would  be  against  the  bill, 
too.    Read  section  303(c),  please. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  reread 
this  one  section  to  the  Senator  first. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  reading  the  wrong  paragraph. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  am  reading  from  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  which 
Is  unsound,  unwise,  and  I  think  a  great 
danger  to  our  elective  process. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
might  as  well  be  reading  the  Republican 
Party  platform.  He  is  reading  the  wrong 
section.  Now  please  read  section  303 
(O.slr.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GORE.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  Is  not  the  Repub- 
Ucan  platform  or  the  Democratic  plat- 
form at  all  The  Senator  has  said  that 
this  is  an  act  for  the  reUef  of  candidates 
for  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  for  President.  I  did  not  know 
that  they  were  destitute.  But  I  am 
reading  from  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Just  read  on. 


good  brother,  imtU  you  get  down  to  sec- 
tion 303(c). 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  will  read  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  a  Itlnd  and  forbear- 
ing soul.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
get  along  without  his  leveling  influence, 
without  his  gentility,  his  kindness,  and 
his  understanding.  I  thank  him  ever  so 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  begin  by 
reading  section  303 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    "C." 

Mr.  GORE.    "A." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Read  on, 
good  brother,  until  you  get  to  "C." 

Mr.  (30RE.   It  states: 

There  Is  hereby  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund."  The  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of  amounts  transferred  to  It  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

Now  I  come  to  "B." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hooray. 
Read  on. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  continue  the  quota- 
tion: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiory  shall — 

S-h-a-1-1— 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Read  on. 
Mr.  GORE— 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  to  the  Fund — 

I  interrupt  the  reading  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  say  that  this  is  not  a  fund  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  cripples,  not  for  wel- 
fare, not  to  promote  full  employment, 
not  for  social  betterment,  but  a  fund  for 
what?  It  is  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Continuing  reading: 

an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
designated  by  Individuals  under  section  6096 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  for 
payment  into  the  Fund. 

Now  these  two  sections  mean  that 
there  has  been  created  by  law,  unwisely, 
in  haste,  in  the  closing  hours  of  a  ses- 
sion, without  SMlequate  consideration,  a 
presidential  election  campaign  fund  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Section  (b)  provides  that  whenever 
taxpayers  so  indicate  by  marking  a  box 
on  their  tax  returns,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  of  such  Indications  to  this 
fund. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  If  we  can  create 
a  presidential  campaign  fund  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  we  can,  with  equal  constitu- 
tionality and  Justification,  create  a  sena- 
torial campaign  fimd  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, a  congressional  campaign  fund  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  or  a  constable  cam- 
paign fund  in  the  UJS.  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Read  on, 
good  brother.   Let  us  read  the  rest  of  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  fioor.     [Laughter.! 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Keep  on 
reading,  good  brother.  E^^entually  you 
will  get  down  to  section  303(c) . 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  if  we  can  create 


such  a  fund  in  the  UjS.  Treasury— I  am 
not  sure  that  we  can  do  it  for  a  constable; 
pertu^s  I  misspoke  myself  there — biit 
if  we  can  do  it  for  one  Federal  purpose, 
we  can  surely  do  It  for  another  Federal 
purpose,  be  it  urban  renewal,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  social  betterment,  or 
an  agricultural  program. 

I  think  unquestionably  we  can  create 
a  special  fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  be- 
cause we  have  done  so  before.  What 
is  new  about  this  procedure  is  that  never 
before  have  we  permitted  the  individual 
taxpayer  to  decide  whether  a  portion  of 
his  tax  payment  shall  go  into  a  special 
fund  for  a  special  purpose.  That  is  the 
precedent.  But,  if  we  can  do  this  imder 
the  Constitution  for  one  Federal  piuiwse, 
then  we  can  do  it  for  many  other  Federal 
purposes. 

We  have  finally  reached  an  agreement 
to  have  a  vote,  the  result  of  which,  I 
hope,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  accept.  We  have  had  test  votes  be- 
fore. We  had  a  clear  vote  of  48  to  42. 
Then  on  yesterday,  upon  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  majority 
leader,  we  had  approximately  a  3-to-l 
vote  directing  the  Finance  Committee 
to  report  back  a  bill  containing  a  pro- 
vision for  repeal  of  this  unsound  law. 
But  my  friend  from  Louisiana  preferred 
not  to  abide  by  the  result  of  that  vote. 
After  Senators  had  left — through  no 
fault  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — we 
had  another  vote,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  still  another  one  on  Tuesday  next. 

Thus,  ample  notice  has  been  given  to 
all  Senators  to  be  present,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  be,  because  this  session  of 
Congress  will  not  consider  an  issue  more 
Important  than  this  one. 

This  is  an  issue  which  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  elective  process.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  America,  we  have 
on  the  statute  b<K)ks  a  law  relating  to 
public  financing  of  political  campaigns. 
It  may  be  we  need  to  do  this.  The  idea 
has  merit.  But.  Mr.  President,  if  we  do 
It,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  reforms 
in  our  election  law.  We  must  amend 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  We  must 
revise  the  law  governing  use  of  money 
in  elections  to  provide  adequate  ssife- 
gusutis  to  protect  our  electorate. 

Some  people  appear  to  think  there  is 
but  one  reform  we  need,  and  that  is  to 
pour  more  money  into  political  cam- 
paigns. I  think  basic  reforms  are  sorely 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  corrupting  influence 
of  money  In  politics  ccmes  not  from  its 
absence,  but  from  its  presence,  from  Its 
source,  from  its  amount.  We  should  not 
commingle  public  money  indiscrimi- 
nately with  private  money  from  what- 
ever source,  however  questionable.  We 
need  a  realistic  election  reform  law;  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
3  to  1,  by  which  the  Finance  Committee 
Is  directed  to  report  an  election  reform 
bill  back  to  this  body  within  6  weeks. 

I  am  glad  we  will  vote  finally  on  an 
amendment  which  seeks  to  strike  from 
the  statute  books  this  unsound  law 
which  stands  as  a  hindrance  to  realistic 
reform  of  election  law. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  can  provide  a  spe- 
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dal  fund  by  legislation — and,  as  I  say.  I 
believe  we  can — for  one  Federal  purpose, 
then  we  can  do  It  for  other  Federal  pur- 
poses. 

If  we  can  allow  taxpayers  to  exercise 
their  own  choice  and  determine  whether 
a  portion  of  their  tax  money  shaU  go 
to  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  for  one 
Federal  purpose,  then  we  can  do  it  for 
any  Federal  purpose. 

What  might  this  practice  lead  to?  The 
pacifists  might  wish  that  no  ptu-t  of  their 
tax  payments  shall  go  to  support  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  urban  dwellers  might 
wish  that  no  part  of  their  tax  payments 
shall  go  to  support  the  prices  of  farm 
products. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  we  would  have 
chaos  in  our  Gtovernment.  This  is  un- 
wise, even  if  it  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  a  taxpayer 
to  earmark  50  cents  of  his  tax  money  for 
benefit  of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  does 
not,  under  this  provision,  give  it;  he  di- 
rects that  it  be  given.  Let  me  restate 
it,  because  It  is  not  the  taxpayer  himself 
who  donates  money.  Ass\mie  that  a  tax- 
payer owes  $100  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
If  he  checked  a  box  on  his  tax  return, 
then  $1  of  that  $100  would  go  into  the 
presidential  campaign  fund.  The  re- 
maining $99  would  go  into  the  General 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  this  $1  of  his  $100  tax 
pajrment  go  into  this  fund,  it  must  be 
divided  equally.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  divide  it  equally,  50  cents 
for  the  Democrats  and  50  cents  for  the 
Republicans. 

In  order  that  50  cents  of  this  tax- 
payer's payment  go  to  the  Democrats, 
we  do  violence  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  many  tax- 
payers would  check  the  box.  I  have  not 
found  many  people  who  like  the  law.  I 
appeared  at  one  public  meeting.  I  did 
not  speak  on  this  subject,  but  afterwards 
there  were  some  questions.  The  mod- 
erator finally  asked  for  a  show  of  hands 
of  those  who  favored  the  retention  of 
this  law  and  of  those  who  favored  its 
repeal.  The  people  in  that  auditorium 
voted  16  to  1  In  favor  of  repeal?  I  do  not 
think  the  vote  on  Tuesday  will  be  in  that 
proportion,  but  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  repeal  the  1966  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  come  to 
the  section  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  referred 

I  read  from  section  303(c) : 

PATMENTS  raOM  FUND 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  fund  has 
been  established.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  ordered  by  the  law  to  pay 
into  that  fund  an  amount  equal  to  $1  for 
each  taxpayer  who  has  so  indicated  in 
the  box  on  the  tax  form. 

Then  I  come  to  the  question  of  pay- 
ment from  the  fund : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall — 

It  does  not  say  "may."  It  says  In  sec- 
tion (c)  that  the  able  Senator  wanted 
me  to  read 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Read  on. 
The  Senator  Is  only  10  words  away. 
Read  on. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  read: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treaatiry  shall,  with 
respect  to  each  presidential  campaign,  pay 
out  of  the  Fund,  as  authorized  by  appropri- 
ation ' 


liir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  reading  the  last  four 
words? 

Mr.  GORE— 

Out  of  the  Fund,  as  authorized  by  ap- 
propriation Acts — 

This  particular  provision  is  not  im- 
usual.  We  have  other  funds  In  the 
Treasury,  such  as  the  highway  trust 
fund.  I  was  coauthor  of  the  act  creat- 
ing that  fund  along  with  the  distin- 
guished father  of  the  distinguished  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair  I  Mr.  Bryd  of 
Virginia].  There  is  nothing  imusual 
about  payments  out  of  special  funds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Would  the 

Senator  mind  repeating  that  statement? 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  do  not 

yield  just  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  makes  all 

the  difference 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  Just  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
highway  trust  fund,  and  with  other  spe- 
cial funds,  the  appropriation  out  of  this 
fund  would  follow  more  or  less  auto- 
matically in  accordance  with  the  amount 
in  the  fund.  This  is  why  I  say  it  is  not 
unusual.  The  unusual  and  unprece- 
dented element  here  is  the  choice  of  the 
Individual  taxpayer  as  to  whether  a  part 
of  his  tax  payment  shall  go  Into  a  spe- 
cial fimd  for  a  special  Federal  purpose. 
The  taxpayer  has  no  such  choice  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  tax  on  gasoline  or  on 
tires.  The  himter  who  buys  a  duck 
stamp  has  no  choice  as  to  whether  his 
money  for  that  stamp  will  go  into  the 
duck  fund  or  into  the  General  Treasury. 
When  we  drive  up  to  a  gasoline  station 
on  our  way  home  and  pay  our  tax  on  the 
gasoline  which  Is  put  into  our  gasoline 
tanks,  we  have  no  choice  as  to  whether 
the  tax  money  will  go  into  the  highway 
trust  fimd  or  whether  it  will  go  into  the 
general  fund. 

By  law  the  tax  Is  levied.  By  law  it 
goes  to  a  special  fund.  But,  In  this  case, 
the  individual  taxpayer  is  given  the 
power  and  the  discretion  to  choose 
whether  or  not  a  portion  of  the  money 
he  pays  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  be 
used  for  a  presidential  campaign  fund, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses as  Congress  may  determine. 

This  is  the  unprecedented  part.  This 
Is  the  provision  which  I  say  permits  the 
individual  taxpayer  to  exercise  a  func- 
tion which  the  Constitution  reserves  to 
the  Congress.  Yet  this  Is  a  part  of  the 
bill  on  which  we  will  vote  next  Tuesday. 
By  a  vote  of  more  nearly  3  to  1,  a  provi- 
sion to  repeal  this  law  is  now  a  part  of 
the  pending  bill.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  moved 
to  strike  that  provision  from  the  bill. 
He  has  estimated  that  the  Senate  Is  di- 
vided 50  for  and  50  against  his  amend- 
ment. According  to  my  count,  he  is 
overly  optimistic.  But  if  his  count  be 
correct,  he  had  better  be  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  is  here,  be- 
cause on  a  tie  vote,  an  amendment  falls. 
Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  these  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  There  are  others  upon  which 
I  shall  speak  at  a  later  time,  but  I  wish 
to  emphasize  today.  Just  after  we  have 


finally  agreed  to  have  a  vote— which  i 
hope  will  be  the  climactic  one — that  the 
law  is  unsound  in  these  two  respects: 
No.  1,  it  discriminates  against  every 
American  citizen  who  may  aspire  to  the 
Presidency  of  his  country  except  the  two 
men  who  wiU  be  the  nominees  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties;  and 
No.  2,  in  a  manner  which  is  unprece- 
dented and  of  questionable  constitution- 
ality, it  provides  that  each  taxpayer  can 
exercise  his  discretion,  to  allocate  or  to 
deny  an  allocation,  of  a  portion  of  hla 
tax  payment,  for  one  particular  pur- 
pose— a  presidential  campaign  fund. 

I  think  the  law  is  defective  for  each 
of  those  coimts;  but  there  are  others  to 
which  I  shall  make  reference  later 

Mr.  HRUSKA  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Lou- 
isiana addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  respond  to  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  says  he  is 
worried  about  the  constitutional  prob- 
lem. That  seems  to  bother  him  more 
than  any  other  one  thing.  So  I  shall 
address  myself  to  that  first. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  act  pro- 
vides— and  I  am  talking  about  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  F\ind  Act  of 
1966,  the  so-called  Long  act— is  the 
transfer  of  money  Into  a  special  fund  for 
the  financing  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign, and  It  then  provides  how  the 
money  Is  to  be  paid  out. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  constitutional 
problem.  There  Is  absolutely  no  con- 
stitutional problem  at  all  about  tnuu- 
ferring  money  from  one  Treasury  ac- 
count to  another  Treasury  account. 
There  Is  no  problem  there  at  all.  But 
there  is  a  constitutional  problem  about 
appropriating  the  money,  because  the 
Constitution  clearly  requires  that  the 
Treasury  shall  not  pay  money  out  with- 
out an  act  of  Congress  that  appropriates 
it.  There  is  the  constitutional  problem. 
Having  provided  for  transfer  of  money 
to  the  fund,  the  act  then  says  that  it  will 
be  paid  out  as  authorized  by  an  appro- 
priation act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance really  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
of  that  fund  imless  It  Is  handled  as  a 
permanent  appropriation.  We  have 
Jurisdiction  of  permanent  appropriations 
only.  At  one  time  we  provided  that  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  would  be 
a  permanent  appropriation,  and  now  we 
have  jurisdiction  of  that  matter.  A 
permanent  appropriation  is  the  only 
kind  over  which  we  have  Jurisdiction. 
Social  security  is  a  permanent  appropri- 
ation. Interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
a  permanent  appropriation.  We  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  of  them.  We  do 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  annual 
appropriations. 

So  I  have  proposed  that  we  Implement 
what  we  do  by  means  of  a  permanent 
appropriation.  I  propose  to  go  that 
route,  because  otherwise  my  committee 
will  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  appro- 
priations. 

Now,  what  do  we  do  about  this?  We 
have  not  provided  in  this  act  for  a  per- 
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manent  appropriation.  The  Long 
amendment,  which  received  a  majority 
vote  by  four  votes,  did  provide  for  a  per- 
manent appropriation.  But  we  do  not 
have  It  now.  All  we  have  is  the  authorl- 
atlon  to  transfer  some  money  from  one 
account  to  another  but  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  caimot  make  payment 
from  the  fimd  imtil  authorized  by  con- 
gressional appropriation  acts.  The  act 
then  provides  that  if  all  the  money  is  not 
paid  out  of  the  fund,  it  goes  back  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

All  we  have  here  Is  an  act  on  the  books 
which  Invites  a  taxpayer  to  pay  a  dollar 
of  his  tax  money  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can candidates. 

If  I  can  amend  the  law,  I  will  fix  it 
up  so  that  if  George  Wallace — or  any 
minor  party's  candidate — gets  2  million 
votes,  he  will  get  a  few  dollars  from  this 
fund. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Not  yet. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  not 
yield  to  anybody  before  I  get  through. 

Before  I  get  Interrupted  again,  I  want 
to  say  something  about  the  corrupting 
Influence  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  as  a  taxpayer  say 
that  I  want  $1  of  my  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  can- 
didates. 50  cents  to  each  candidate,  does 
anyone  think  that  I  bought  those  fel- 
lows? I  contributed  equally  to  both.  I 
contributed  50  cents  for  Romney  and  50 
cents  for  Johnson,  or  whoever  might  be 
running. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Not  yet. 

How  could  I  have  bought  them  for 
50  cents?  Where  does  the  corrupting 
Influence  come  In?  The  corrupting  in- 
fluence does  not  come  in  when  60  mil- 
lion people  put  up  $1  apiece.  It  comes 
In  when  one  man  puts  up  $1  million. 

The  corrupt  influence  of  money  comes 
into  play  where  large  amounts  of  money 
are  Involved  as  contributions. 

When  a  man  is  faced  with  the  need 
lor  $30  million  with  which  to  nm  a 
campaign  race  and  his  opponent  has 
more  money  than  that,  that  is  when 
people  make  commitments  that  they 
never  should  make. 

That  Is  what  I  am  tndng  to  prevent. 
I  am  trying  to  fix  It  so  that  It  will  never 
again  be  necessary  for  a  Republican  or 
Democratic  candidate  to  make  a  single 
promise  that  would  separate  him  from 
nla  own  conscience.   That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  I  will  be 
^rough  In  about  5  minutes.    Point  No. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  5  minutes,  I  will  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield 
In  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presl- 
tlent.  what  will  we  do  about  Qeonre 
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•Wallace  and  Martin  Luther  King? 
George  Wallace  is  threatening  to  run  for 
President,  and  so  is  Martin  Luther  King. 
•What  will  we  do? 

If  I  have  my  way,  we  will  amend  the 
act  80  that  if  either  one  gets  more  than 
2  million  votes,  he  would  be  eligible  to 
get  financial  assistance  to  help  reim- 
burse him  for  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  every  vote  more  than  2  million. 

The  last  time  we  had  a  real  serious 
third  party  challenge  was  when  Henry 
Wallace  and  Strom  Thxtsmond  ran. 

Stroh  Thttbmond  got  about  1,200,000 
votes,  and  Henry  Wallace  got  about 
1,100,000  votes.  Their  combined  vote 
was  2,300,000  roughly. 

I  would  think  that  if  a  man  runs  as  a 
third  party  candidate  and  gets  more 
votes  than  Henry  Wallace  and  Strom 
Thurmond  put  together,  he  ought  to  be 
eligible  to  have  a  little  financial  assist- 
ance to  help  pay  for  such  things  as  radio 
and  television  expenses. 

If  we  can  keep  what  we  have  presently 
on  the  statute  books,  we  will  then  be  able 
to  provide  a  little  financial  assistance 
for  television,  radio,  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, and  the  transportation  ex- 
penses of  the  candidate  himself,  whether 
It  be  the  Truman  train  or  Air  Force  No. 
1,  to  get  the  man  aroimd  the  country- 
side so  that  he  can  convey  his  story  to 
the  public  and  the  public  will  be  able  to 
make  an  honest  judgment  about  the 
candidate. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydikgs]  thought  this  was  a 
little  too  much  money  and  he  wanted  to 
trim  down  the  amount  of  money.  He 
wanted  to  limit  the  amount  of  money. 
He  does  not  want  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  money  to  be  handed  to  some  ward 
heeler  so  that  the  fellow  can  go  away 
with  it.  The  Senator  was  very  wise 
about  that.  We  are  100  percent  with  him 
on  that. 

The  act  already  makes  provision  for 
that.  A  person  can  go  to  the  penitentiary 
for  doliig  that.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdinqs]  wants  to 
be  absolutely  sure  that  nothing  of  this 
sort  will  happen. 

We  are  willing  to  do  that.  I  said  I 
will  accept  the  amendment.  That  Is, 
when  we  come  out  of  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  said: 
"Where  does  the  taxpayer  have  a 
choice?  Where  In  law  does  the  tax- 
payer have  any  choice  concerning  what 
his  money  is  to  be  used  for?" 

The  Senator  then  proceeded  to  give 
some  of  the  examples  where  the  tax- 
payer has  that  choice. 

For  example,  when  he  buys  a  duck 
stamp.  Nobody  makes  him  buy  a  duck 
stamp.  If  he  goes  down  and  buys  a  duck 
stamp,  the  law  says  that  the  money  goes 
into  a  special  fund  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  ducks  for  hunting.  When  a  man  buys 
a  gallon  of  gasoline,  part  of  the  money 
goes  into  the  highway  trust  fund,  so  ably 
put  into  the  law  by  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee.  The  man  does  not  have  to 
buy  the  gasoline.  During  the  war  my 
imcle  Dave  fixed  his  automobile  so  it  op- 
erated on  butane  gas.  He  paid  abso- 
lutely no  taxes  on  gasoline  to  move  his 
automobile  around  during  World  War  n. 

Now  there  is  a  recommendation  by  the 


President  for  a  fund  for  highway  beautl- 
fication.  When  anybody  buys  a  car,  he 
will  pay  something  into  the  beautifica- 
tion  fund  through  the  excise  tax. 

The  Senator  from  Teimessee  says  that 
under  my  proposal,  third-party  candi- 
dates would  be  left  penniless.  Not  at  all. 
They  would  have  available  to  them  the 
same  sources  of  private  contributions 
that  exist  now,  and  a  lot  more  up  to  $60 
million  more  that  no  longer  will  be 
needed  by  the  major  parties. 

It  does  not  hurt  George  Wallace.  But 
if  I  had  my  way,  we  would  provide  that 
George  Wallace,  Martin  Luther  King,  or 
anybody  else  who  gets  a  certain  number 
of  votes — I  would  think  that  2  million 
votes  would  be  a  fair  number,  and  that  \& 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pro- 
posed— could  get  some  help. 

In  1956,  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
studied  this  whole  matter,  and  after  he 
studied  it  with  great  deliberation  and 
thoroughness,  he  gave  us  a  report  which 
is  now  out  of  print;  I  wish  we  could  get 
some  more  copies,  but  somebody  seems 
to  object  to  it.  It  Is  a  potential  l)est- 
seller.  There  are  more  potential  cam- 
paign contributors  in  the  Gore  report, 
alphabetically,  than  anywhere  else  in 
America.  It  is  out  of  print,  and  every- 
body is  trying  to  get  a  copy,  especially 
professional  politicians. 

In  his  findings,  the  findings  of  the  sub- 
committee as  set  forth  in  this  report,  it 
says  that  this  poignantly  demonstrates 
the  need  for  effective  limitations  upon 
the  amoimt  of  individual  contributions. 

Now,  let  me  read  on : 

And  the  desirability  of  providing  Incentives 
for  mass  contributions. 

Let  me  read  those  four  words  again: 
"incentives  for  mass  contributions." 

That  Is  Albert  Gore  speaking — ^not  in 
1967.  That  is  Albert  Gore  in  1956.  Oh. 
how  times  have  changed  in  11  years. 
The  desirability  of  providing  Incentives 
for  mass  contributions. 

Now  let  me  read  this,  good  brother: 

Or  perhaps  government  assumption  of  the 
cost  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
Federal  election  campaigns  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  private  subsidization  of  election 
campaigns. 

Imagine  that.  To  think  I  have  lived  so 
long 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Now  that  the  gentleman 
has  Uved  so  long,  will  he  shield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question  or  a  brief  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  without  prejudicing  my  rights,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  had  the  floor  since  the  23d  of 
March.  I  would  not  want  to  deprive  him 
now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  by  my- 
self. I  have  had  some  help. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  some  questions. 

If  there  is  a  deduction  of  a  dollar,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said 
that  50  cents  would  go  to  one  party  and 
50  cents  to  the  other,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  why  the  taxpayer  has  to  put  50 
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cento  (Ml  the  horse  he  does  not  want  to 
win. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  that 
Is  very  Important.  11  you  are  going  to  try 
to  fix  It  so  that  no  matter  who  Is  elected, 
he  need  not  be  the  kept  cat  of  any  vested 
Interest.   And  I  should  like  to  do  that. 

When  the  campaign  opens,  how  Is 
John  Q.  Public,  who  has  not  heard  any 
of  these  candidates,  going  to  know  which 
side  to  vote  for?  But  I  want  to  know 
that  whomever  I  vote  for  and  whoever 
Is  elected  President  Is  not  the  hireling  of 
Wall  Street.  I  want  him  to  be  a  free 
man  and  to  vote  for  his  own  convictions 
and  to  represent  everybody.  I  do  not 
want  anybody  to  have  a  special  hammer- 
hold  on  him,  even  though  I  did  not  vote 
for  him.  I  want  him  to  be  a  free  man, 
to  do  what  he  thinks  is  right.  How  do  I 
know  who  I  want  to  vote  for  before  I 
hear  the  argimients  of  both  sides? 

So  we  said:  "Let's  Just  fix  it  up  so  that 
we  will  find  out  how  many  votes  these 
two  major  parties  received,  subtract  5 
million  for  each,  multiply  that  by  $1,  and 
split  it  evenly.  Both  sides  will  have  an 
equal  chance  to  be  heard,  and  then  well 
know  how  we  want  to  vote.  And  no  mat- 
ter which  way  we  vote,  even  if  the  man 
we  vote  against  should  win  the  election, 
we  would  like  him  to  be  free  to  do  what- 
ever he  thinks  is  right  and  not  have  to 
commit  himself  to  anything  In  order  to 
obtain  campaign  money." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  second  question  to 
the  Senator  is  to  ask  him  if  he  has  not. 
In  discussing  his  fears  that  somebody 
will  be  corrupted  by  a  million  dollars, 
failed  in  his  provisions  to  provide  against 
the  million  dollars.  He  allows  anybody 
to  contribute  anything  they  want  and 
Just  commingle  with  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar. The  Senator  has  made  no  provision 
to  avoid  the  very  thing  that  he  announces 
he  fears  the  most. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  glad 
the  Senator  brought  up  that  point. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    I  am  sure  the  Senator  is. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  might  have 
overlooked  it. 

What  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  every- 
body who  spoke  to  me  about  this  Is  that 
I  started  out  to  provide  a  way  that  both 
sides  could  be  honestly  financed,  with 
no  special  advantage  toward  anyone.  I 
said  that  I,  personally,  would  like  to 
limit  both  sides  to  money  made  available 
imder  this  act. 

However,  historically,  the  Republicans 
have  had  much  more  money  than  the 
Democratic  candidate  has  had.  If  I  had 
tried  at  that  point  to  outlaw  these  private 
contributions  that  the  Senator  fears 
could  influence  and  corrupt  govern- 
ment— and  I  believe  they  do — I  might 
have  run  into  bitter  resistance  and  even 
a  filibuster  from  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  said :  "Let  us  provide  an  honest  way 
to  finance  an  election,  and  when  you  pro- 
vide this  financing,  then  there  is  no  real 
basis  for  anyone  to  make  any  improper 
commitment." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
when  I  finish. 

So  a  man  may  say:  "We  want  to  back 
you  with  some  money.   We're  not  for  you 


but  we  want  to  be  sure  that  if  you  go  in. 
you're  not  going  to  mess  around  with  our 
monopoly." 

In  a  case  like  that,  the  candidate  could 
say :  "Forget  about  it.  I  don't  think  that 
would  be  proper,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
make  any  commitment  to  you." 

And  he  need  not  worry  about  financ- 
ing his  campaign.  It  Is  financed  anyway 
Maybe  he  would  have  $5  million  more,  if 
he  were  to  make  such  a  commitment,  but 
he  need  not  worry  about  that. 

Furthermore,  if  I  have  my  way.  we  are 
going  to  proceed  to  outlaw  these  private 
contributions  for  the  purposes  outlined 
in  my  amendment.  We  are  going  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  funds  to  such  things 
as  the  means  of  communications  and  the 
transportation  of  the  presidential  candi- 
date, and  outlaw  the  use  of  this  money 
for  other  purposes;  that  is  In  the  amend- 
ment for  which  the  Senate  voted  It  is 
in  S.  1407.   I  am  on  record  for  that 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  wishes  to  make  a 
statement;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  such  time  as  he  requires 
without  prejudice  to  my  rights 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
certain  that  we  do  have  a  time  limitation 
on  the  pending  motion  on  Tuesday  next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  HJl.  6950  will  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 
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EXTENSION  OP  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  181.  8.  602.  so  that  we  will  have  some 
f "s^ffs  pending.  This  is  a  bill  on  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  his  equally 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  equally  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Scott],  and  the  equally  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
would  like  to  make  commente  on  to- 
night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi;  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  602) 
to  revise  and  extend  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 


TTTLB    I— APPALAC7HIAN    REGIONAL    DB- 
VELOPMKNT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 
Sk.   101.  Thla  mie  may  b«  cited  m  the 
"Appalachian    Regional    Development    Aot 
Amendments  of  1967". 


Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (he~^ 
after  In  thU  title  referred  to  as  "the  a«">' 
U  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "and"  af  thl 
end  of  clause  (7);  (2)  by  striking  out  th! 
■emlcolon  and  the  word  "and"  atthe  end  nJ 
clause  (8)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  of  thereof 
a  period;  and  (3)  by  striking  out  clause  (oi 

Skc.  103.  Section  106  of  the  Act  U  amend«d' 
to  read  as  follows:  '"eaaea 

"ADMUnSTKATTW  KXPSKSKS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on 
June  30.  1967.  the  administrative  expen4s  ^ 
the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  PederS 
Oovemment.  Thereafter,  such  expen»M 
shaU  be  paid  60  per  centum  by  the  Pedeni 
Oovemment  and  60  per  centvim  by  the  Stat«t 
in  the  region,  except  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Cochalrman,  his  alternate  and 
his  staff  shall  be  paid  solely  by  the  P^eral 
Government.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  CommUsion 
The  Federal  Cochalrman  shall  not  partlclpatt 
or  vote  in  such  determination.  No  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act  shaU  be  furnished 
to  any  State  or  to  any  political  subdivision 
or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shaU  tbt 
State  member  of  the  Commission  partlclpau 
or  vote  In  any  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion while  such  State  Is  delinquent  In  pay- 
ment  of  its  share  of  such  expenses. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  to  be  avaUable  until  expended 
not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  the  two-nscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30.  1969.  Not  to 
exceed  •400.000  of  such  authorization  sh«U 
be  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff. 
Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  under 
the  authorization  In  this  section  prior  to 
amendment  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1967  shall 
remain  avaUable  for  the  purposes  of  thl« 
section,  as  amended,  untU  expended." 

Sec.  104.  Clause  (7)  of  section  106  of  the 
Act.  entitled  "administrative  powms  of  thi 
COMMISSION",  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases  (Including,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  lease  of  offlee 
space  for  any  term  expiring  no  later  than 
June  30.  1971).  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  on  such  tenni 
a*  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  (which  is  hereby  so  authorised 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law)  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  sub- 
divUlon,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof, 
or  with  any  peraon.  firm,  association,  or 
corporation." 

Sec.  105.  Section  201  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"APPALACHIAN   DEVELOPMENT   RICHWAT   STSTEM 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  high- 
way system  which.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Interstate  System  and  other  Pederal-ald 
highways  In  the  Appalachian  region,  will 
open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  develop- 
mental potential  where  commerce  and  com- 
munication have  been  Inhibited  by  lack  of 
adequate  access,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  is  authorized  to  assist  In 
the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system  and  local  access  road* 
serving  the  Appalachian  region.  TTie  pro- 
visions of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  that 
are  applicable  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  Federal -aid  primary  and  second- 
ary highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
shall  apply,  respectively,  to  the  development 
highway  system  and  the  local  access  roads. 
Construction  on  the  development  highway 
system  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  mUes.  Construction  of  local  accesi 
roads  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  miles 
that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  reelden- 
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tial,  educational,  conunercial,  industrial,  or 
other  UXe  facUlUee  or  wm  facilitate  a  school 
consolidation  program. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  Its  dsBlgnatloia  of  (1)  the  general 
corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop- 
ment highways,  (2)  local  access  roads  to  be 
constructed,  (3>  priorities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  segments  oT  the  development  hlgh- 
vaya.  aiKl  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program 
snthorlzed  by  this  section.  Before  any  State 
member  participates  In  or  votes  on  such 
designations,  he  ^all  have  obtained  the  rec- 
(inmendatlons  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment of  the  State  whi^  he  represents. 

"(c)  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  assist 
In  any  construction  (Including  right-of-way 
acquisition)  which  would  reqtiire  for  Its 
completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(other  than  funds  available  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code)  In  excess  of  appropria- 
tions authorization  In  subsection  (g).  On 
Its  completion  each  development  highway 
not  already  on  the  Federal -aid  primary  sys- 
tem shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  eacdi 
development  highway  and  local  access  road 
(hall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State  as  provided  for  Federal-aid  highways 
In  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the  use 
of  materials  and  products  indigenous  to  the 
Appalachian  region. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and 
development  In  the  tise  of  coal  and  coal 
products  In  tiighway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, the  Secretary  shall  require  each 
participating  State,  to  the  maxlmudk  extent 
possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  in  the  con- 
struction of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construc- 
tion project  under  this  section  shaU  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
project,  unless  the  Commission  determines 
that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  i)ercentage 
18  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of  such 
costs. 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  avaUable  tmtU  expended, 
J715.000.000  for  the  four-fiscal  year  period 
ending  June  80,  1971.  Unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  authorization  in  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  amendment  by  the  Appalachian 
Kegloual  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  as  amended,  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"(h)(1)  When  a  participating  State  pro- 
ceeds to  construct  a  segment  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
ftinds.  In  accordance  with  all  procedures 
and  requirements  applicable  to  the  con- 
struction of  segments  of  Appalachian  de- 
velopment highways  with  such  funds,  except 
Insofar  as  such  procedures  and  requirements 
Umlt  a  State  to  the  construction  of  projects 
for  which  Federal  funds  have  previously 
been  appropriated,  the  Secretary,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  State  and  after  approval 
0^  the  project  by  the  Commission  under 
Mctlon  223(2)  of  thU  Act,  shall  pay  to  the 
State  the  Federal  share  not  to  exceed  70 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  construction  of 
«uch  segment,  from  any  sums  appropriated 
tc^carry  out  this  secUon. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shaU  not  be  con- 
Jtnied  as  a  commitment  or  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
funds  for  segments  of  development  high- 
ways constructed  under  thU  subsecUon,  and 
•nail  not  increase  the  llmltaUon  on  con- 
•tructlon  In  subsection    (c)." 

Stc.  106.  Section  202  of  the  Aot  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"OEMONSTEATION    HEALTH    PXOJXCTS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  the  economic  development  of  the 
r^on.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
the  planning,  construction,  equipment,  and 
oi>eratlon  of  multloounty  demonstration 
health  projects.  Including  hospitals,  regional 
health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and 
other  faculties  and  services  necessary  to 
health.  Grants  for  such  construction  (in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  facilities  and 
initial  equipment)  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provLslons  of  title 
VI  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  291-201O).  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat. 
282 ) ,  and  other  laws  authorizing  grants  for 
the  construction  of  health-related  facilities, 
without  regard  to  any  proylslons  therein 
relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceU- 
ings  or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  tinder  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  accovmt  In  the  com- 
putation of  the  aUotments  among  the  States 
made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 
"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  sliall  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  or  in 
combination  with  funds  provided  imder 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  health-related 
facilities.  Notwitiistanding  any  provision  of 
law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in  such  other 
programs,  fluids  authorized  under  ttils  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  Increase  Federal  grants 
for  component  facilities  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  to  a  maximum  of  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  of  such  facilities. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion (including  Initial  operating  funds  and 
operating  deficits  comprising  among  other 
Items  the  costs  of  attracting,  training,  and 
retaining  qualified  personnel)  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project,  whether  or  not  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, may  bo  made  for  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  cost*  thereof  for  the  two-year  period 
beginning,  for  each  component  facility  or 
service  assisted  under  any  such  operating 
grant,  on  the  first  day  that  such  facUlty  or 
service  Is  In  operation  as  a  part  of  the  proj- 
ect. For  the  next  three  years  of  operations 
such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of 
a  demonstration  health  project  shall  be  made 
after  five  years  following  the  commencement 
of  the  Initial  grant  for  oi>eratlon  of  the 
project.  Nothwlthstandlng  section  104  of 
the  P^ibllc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (79  Stat.  664),  a  health- 
related  facility  constructed  tinder  title  I 
of  that  Act  may  be  a  component  of  a  dem- 
onstration health  project  eligible  for  op- 
erating grant  assistance  under  this  section. 
"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  provide  fvmda 
to  the  Commission  for  the  support  of  its 
Health  Advisory  Committee  and  to  make 
grants  for  expenses  of  planning  necessary 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  dem- 
onstration health  projects  for  the  region. 
The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 76  per  centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  80,  1969, 
shaU  be  avaUable  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec.  107.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  203  of 
the  Act,  entitled  "land  stabilization,  con- 
bekvation,  and  bsosion  contkol",  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401   of  this  Act  for 


the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  80, 
1969,  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  thl» 
section." 

Sec.  108.  Section  204  of  the  Act,  entlUed 
"timber  development  and  resxakcb",  la 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance, 
make  grants,  enter  into  contracts,  or  other- 
wise provide  funds  to  forest  products  re- 
search institutions  in  the  region  and  other 
appropriate  pubUc  and  private  organiza- 
tions, for  Appalachian  hardwood  products 
research,  including  investigations,  studies, 
and  demonstrations,  which  will  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Funds  shall  be  pro- 
vided only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
wUl  contribute  significantly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  (1)  Appalachian  hardwood  tech- 
nology. (2)  new  or  Improved  uses  of  Appa- 
lachian hardwood  resources,  (3)  new  or  Un- 
proved procetses  or  methods  for  producing 
hardwood  products,  or  (4)  new  ot  improved 
marketa  lor  such  products.  Funds  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  solely  out  of 
sums  ■■■neclficaUy  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  aUocation  or 
distribution  of  ftinds  piirsuant  to  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  thla  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  206  of  the  Act,  entitled  "Mncrao 
area  restoration",  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States 
in  the  region  to  seal  and  flU  voids  in  aban- 
doned co«a  mines  and  abandoned  oU  and  gas 
wells,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  lands 
affected  by  the  strip  and  surface  mining  and 
processing  of  coal  and  other  nUnerals,  in- 
cluding lands  affected  by  waste  pllee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July 
16,  1966  (30  U.S.C.  671  et  seq.)  to  the  extent 
applicable,  without  regard  to  section  a(b) 
thereof  (30  UJ3.C.  672(b) )  or  to  any  provi- 
sions therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthra- 
cite coal  formation,  or  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpoaea  of 
carrying  out  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1967"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof,  "1967,  1968,  and 
1969",  and  by  inserting  after  "restoration 
projects"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "in- 
cluding reasonable  planning,  engineering  and 
land  acquisition  costs,". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Not  to  exceed  $39,160,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
ShaU  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  110.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  206  of 
the  Act,  entitied  "water  ebbottrce  survet**. 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  80,  1909, 
ShaU  be  avaUable  to  carry  out  this  secttoiL" 

Sec.  111.  Part  A  of  titie  n  of  the  Aot  la 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  f  oUows : 

"assibtance  for  plannino  and  other  fkk- 
liminart  expenses  0»  pb0p08ed  rottsina 
projects  under  section  221  op  the  na- 
tional hottsina  act 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  In  ordar  to  encourage  and 
facUltate  the  construction  or  rehablUtation 
Of  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  individuals, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
tbe  'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  from  tbe  Appalachian  Housing 
Pund  established  by  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  cooperative 
organizations,  or  to  public  bodies,  for  ex- 
penses of  planning  and  of  obtaining  an  In- 
sured mortgage  for  a  housing  construction  ex* 
rehabilitation  project,  under  section  221  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  'section  221'),  Ln  any 
area  of  the  Appalachian  region  determined 
by  tbe  Commission  to  have  significant  po- 
tential t(x  future  growth. 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  those  administrative 
expenses.  Incident  to  planning  a  project  and 
obtaining  an  Insured  mortgage  under  section 
221,  which  tbe  Secretary  considers  not  to  be 
recoverable  from  the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  such  section:  Provided,  That 
no  grant  shall  be  made  to  an  organization 
established  for  profit. 

"(c)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  oa«t  of  planning 
a  project  and  obtaining  an  Insured  mortgage 
under  section  221,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  preliminary  sxirveys  and  analyses  of 
market  needs,  preliminary  site  engineering 
and  architectural  fees,  site  options.  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  fees,  and  con- 
struction loan  fees  and  discounts.  Lioans 
may  be  made  without  Interest,  or  at  any 
market  or  below  market  Interest  rate  au- 
thorized for  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 221:  Provided,  That  any  loan  made  to 
an  organization  established  for  profit  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  prevailing  market  rate 
authorized  for  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
such  section.  The  Secretary  may,  except  In 
the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  organization  estab- 
lished for  profit,  waive  the  repayment  of  all 
or  any  part  of  a  loan  made  under  this  section, 
including  interest,  which  he  finds  the  bor- 
rower Is  iinable  to  recover  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section  221. 

"(d)  All  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  In  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Appalachian  Housing  F*und  and  shall  be 
\ued  as  a  revolving  fund  by  the  Secretary  for 
carrying  out  such  purposes.  Oeneral  ex- 
penses of  administration  of  this  section  may 
be  charged  to  the  fund.  Moneys  in  tbe  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operation  may  be  In- 
vested In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  fimds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two- fiscal -year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sxc.  112.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  211 
of  the  Act,  entitled  "vocationai,  kducation 
FACiLrnES",  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  word  "needed"  In  tbe  first  sentence,  tbe 
following:  "and  for  the  equipment  of  such 
facilities  and  other  school  facilities". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  211  of  tbe 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  of  tbe 
funds  authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1969,  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Sac.  113.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  212  of 
the  Act,  entitled  "skwagx  tskatmxnt  works", 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  tbe 
two- fiscal -year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461  (a) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  tbe  end  of  clause 
(8)  and  all  of  clause  (9)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  tbe  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion,  for   comprehensive   planning  for   tb« 


Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966;  and 

"(10)  local  development  districts,  certi- 
fied under  section  301  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  their  entire  areas, 
or  for  metropolitan  planning,  urban  plan- 
ning, county  planning,  or  small  munlclpaUty 
planning  within  such  areas  In  tbe  Appalach- 
ian region,  and  for  planning  for  Appalachian 
regional  programs." 

(b)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "States"  tbe 
words  "and  local  development  districts". 

Sec.  115.  Section  214  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SUPPLXMXNTS    TO    FEDXaAL    GKAMT-IM-Am 
FHOGRAJklS 

"Sic.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  tbe  peo- 
ple. States,  and  local  communities  of  the 
region,  including  local  development  dlstrlcu, 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  de- 
fined) for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for 
which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share,  the  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Federal  Cochalrman  to  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  Increasing  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  projects  under  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  as  hereafter  defined, 
above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost 
of  such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
applicable  law.  Fxinds  shaU  be  so  provided 
for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Acts  author- 
izing such  programs  and  shall  be  avaUable 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  authori- 
zation ceilings  In  such  Acts. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  Increased  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  the  Commission,  and 
ahall  in  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  facilities,  and  all  other  existing  or  futxire 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
Acts  other  than  this  Act  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  or  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
facilities,  including  but  not  limited  to  grant- 
in-aid  programs  authorized  by  the  following 
Acts:  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act;  tiUe  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act;  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;  Li- 
brary Services  Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part 
rv  of  titie  in  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934;  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963; 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968.  The  term  shall  not  Include  (A)  the 
program  for  tbe  construction  of  the  develop- 
ment highway  system  authorized  by  section 
201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relating 
to  highway  or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any 
other  program  for  which  loans  or  other  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in- 
aid  program,  is  authorized  by  this  or  any 
other  Act. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $97,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  tbe 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
&MC.  116.  Part  B  of  titie  H  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"CTTLTURAL  PHOGRAMS 

"Sxc.  216.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  tbe 
develc^ment  of  tbe  cultxiral  resources  of  tbe 
region,  tbe  Chairman  of  tbe  National  En- 
dowment for  tbe  Arts  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  member  States  of  tbe 
Commission  (1)  In  supporting  existing  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  productions) 
in  tbe   region  which  meet  tbe  staiulUnla 


enumerated  In  section  6(c)  of  tbe  Natlonti 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  HumanitlM 
Act  of  1966  (20  use.  964;  79  Stat.  846)  aM 
(2)  In  developing  programs  and  projecU 
In  the  arts  in  such  a  mfinner  as  will  serve 
all  the  people  of  the  region.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  an. 
pUcable  provisions  of  section  6  of  that  Act 
for  programs  and  projects  which  are  com-' 
patible  with  State  plans  approved  pursuaat 
to  subsection  (h)  thereof,  without  regard  to 
any  provisions  therein  relating  to  approprU- 
tlon  authorization  oeaungs  or  to  allotmenU 
among  the  States.  Grants  under  thU  section 
shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  speciflcaUy 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
m  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  State  lor 
a  workshop  production  (other  than  a  work- 
shop conducted  by  a  school,  college,  or  unl. 
versity)  for  which  a  direct  or  Indirect  admit, 
slon  charge  Is  asked  If  the  proceeds,  aft^ 
deducting  reasonable  costs,  are  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  assisting  the  recipient  to 
develop  high  standards  of  artistic  excellence 
or  encourage  greater  appreciation  of  the  aru 
and  humanities  by  the  people  of  the  region. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  fund* 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  lor  tb* 
two-fiscal -year  period  ending  Jxme  30,  lees, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section  " 

Sxc.  117.  (a)  The  first  sentence  ol  section 
221  of  tbe  Act,  entitled  "maintxnancx  or 
xrroBT",  is  amended  by  striking  out  'exclu- 
sive of  Federal  funds,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "exclusive  ol  expendi- 
tures fqf  participation  In  the  National  Sy». 
tem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and 
exclusive  of  local  funds  and  Federal  fund*,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Highways '  tbe 
following:  "and  expenditure*  of  local  funds 
and  Federal  funds". 

Sxc.  118.  Section  233  of  tbe  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"raOCXAM  nCPLKMKNTATIOM 

"Sec.  223.  No  program  or  project  authorised 
under  any  section  of  this  titie  shall  be  Im- 
plemented until  (1)  applications  and  plana 
relating  to  the  program  or  project  have  been 
determined  by  the  responsible  Federal  offlclal 
to  be  compatible  with  the  provisions  and 
objectives  of  Federal  laws  which  he  admin- 
isters that  are  not  inconsistent  with  tbli 
Aot,  and  (2)  the  Commission  has  approved 
such  program  or  project  and  has  determined 
that  It  meets  the  applicable  criteria  under 
section  224  and  will  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  region,  which  determination 
shall  be  controlling." 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  324 
of  the  Act,  entltied  "pkooram  oevklophxnt 
cxrrxRiA",  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"In  developing  recommendations  on  tbe"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof:  "In  considering"; 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "within  tboie 
recommendations ' ' . 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  to 
assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another;". 

Sec.  120.  Section  302  of  the  Act,  enUUed 

"CXANTB  FOR  AOMINISTKATTVE  XXPXN8XS  OP 
LOCAL  OKVXLOPMKirr  DISTRICTS  AND  POI  U- 
BXARCH      AWD      DXMONSTXATION      PROJECTS",     U 

amended  by  (l)  striking  out  subsection) 
(a)  through  (c);  (2)  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (e);  and  (3)  inserting 
the  following  new  subsections  (a)  througb 
(«J): 
"(a)  Tbe  President  is  authorized— 
"(1)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commlssloo 
for  administrative  expenses.  Including  tecb- 
nlcal  services,  of  local  development  districts, 
but  (A)  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  sball 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  expenseSi 
(8)    no  grants  for  admlnlstratiTe  txgtDim 
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shall  be  made  for  a  local  development  dis- 
trict for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years 
beginning  on  the  date  the  Initial  grant  is 
made  for  such  development  district,  and 
(0)  the  local  development  district  contri- 
butions for  administrative  expenses  may 
be  In  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment, 
and  services:   and 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission 
for  investigation,  research,  studies,  technical 
assistance,  and  demonstration  projects,  and 
for  training  programs,  but  not  for  construc- 
tion purposes,  which  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  a  survey  and  study  of  acid  pollution 
In  the  region  resulting  from  mining  activ- 
ities and  the  effects  of  such  pollution.  In 
full  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  other  appropriate  Federal.  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies,  with  the 
objective  of  developing  a  comprehensive 
action  program  for  the  appropriate  control, 
reduction,  or  elimination  of  such  pollution 
In  the  region  or  the  effects  of  such  pollution. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report,  including  specific  recommen- 
dations for  such  program  and  for  the  policies 
under  which  It  should  be  conducted,  and 
the  President  shall  submit  the  report  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  his  recommendations, 
not  later  than  March  31,  1969.  The  study 
iball,  among  other  matters — 

"(1)  Identify  sources  of  acid  mine  pollu- 
tion In  the  region  and  their  type,  area, 
ownership,  and  other  characteristics;  the 
relative  contribution  of  each  source;  and  the 
Impact  of  each  source  on  water  quality  in 
tbe  streams  affected. 

"(2)  Identify  present  and  potential  water- 
using  and  other  activities  which  are  affected 
by  acid  mine  pollution  in  the  region,  or 
originating  In  the  region,  and  the  economic 
and  social  costs  and  effects  attributable  to 
Buch  pollution. 

"(3)  Identify  known  methods  and  costs  for 
the  control  and  abatement  of  acid  mine  pol- 
lution. 

"(4)  Estimate  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits, public  and  private,  that  are  likely  to  re- 
sult from  reducing  to  various  levels  acid 
mine  pollution  In  the  streams  of  the  region 
and  Identify  the  types  of  beneficiaries  and 
tbe  relative  distribution  of  the  benefits  to 
such  beneflclarlee. 

"(SI  Consider  the  appropriate  roles  of 
Federal,  State,  and  private  Interests  in  pro- 
grams for  the  control,  reduction,  or  elimina- 
tion of  acid  mine  pollution  In  the  region  and 
the  relative  costs  which  each  should  bear,  in- 
cluding specifically  (A)  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  private  Interests  can  bear  the  cost  of 
such  programs  within  the  economics  of  min- 
ing activity,  (B)  the  effectiveness  of  past  ac- 
tion by  Federal,  State,  and  local  units  of 
government  In  remedying  or  controlling  the 
adverse  effecte  of  acid  mine  pollution,  (C) 
relationships  which  might  be  established 
wnong  Federal,  State,  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  with  private  Interests,  for  Im- 
plementing and  funding  such  programs,  and 
(D)  the  need  for  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  en- 
forcement provisions,  for  such  programs. 

"(6)  Formulate  a  program  for  the  appro- 
priate control,  reduction  or  elimination  of 
acid  mine  pollution  In  the  region,  includ- 
ing the  Identification  of  specific  objectives 
and  costs,  with  due  consideration  to:  (A) 
the  developmental  effects  of  the  program, 
(B)  the  economic  benefits  of  the  program  In 
relation  to  costs.  (C)  the  social  effects  of  the 
program,  (D)  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted 
financial  gain  to  private  Interests,  and  (E) 
the  types  and  sources  of  aid  required  to  ac- 
<»nipU8h  the  program. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  as  required  by 
the  President,  maintain  accurate  and  com- 
plete records  of  transactions  and  activities 
'"'ahced    with    Federal    funds    and    r«port 


thereon  to  the  President.  The  records  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  available  for  audit 
with  respect  to  such  grants  by  the  President 
and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  or  their  duly 
authorized  representatives. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  such  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  piirposes  of 
subsection  (b)." 

Sec.  121.  Section  303  of  tbe  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"project   APPROVAL 

"Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or 
for  any  other  assistamce  for  a  program  or 
project  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  through 
the  State  member  of  the  Commission  repre- 
senting such  applicant,  and  such  State  mem- 
ber shall  evaluate  tbe  application  for  ap- 
proval. Only  applications  for  programs  and 
projects  which  are  approved  by  a  State  mem- 
ber as  meeting  the  requirements  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Act  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance." 

Sec.  122.  Section  401  of  tbe  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  f ollovre : 

"authorization  or  appropriations 
"Sec.  401.  (a)  In  addition  to  tbe  appro- 
priations authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Appalachlcm  development  highway  system 
and  local  access  roads,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President, 
to  be  available  until  expended,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $273,650,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30, 1969,  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Unexpended  bcJances  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  authorization  in  this  section 
prior  to  amendment  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  ap- 
propriated to  tbe  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  as  amended,  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  any 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for 
the  purposes  of  section  204  prior  to  such 
amendment  shall  remain  available  for  such 
purposes." 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Act,  en- 
titled "definition  of  APPALACHIAN  REGION",  Is 

amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  the  clause  relating  to 
the  counties  in  Alabama  after  "Jefferson," 
the  following:  "Lamar,"  and  after  "Morgan," 
the  following :  "Pickens,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  in  Maryland  tbe  following: 

"In  Mississippi,  the  counties  of  Alcorn, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Clay,  Itawamba,  Kemp- 
er. Lee,  Lowndes,  Monroe,  Noxubee,  Oktib- 
beha, Pontotoc,  Prentiss,  Tippah,  Tisho- 
mingo, Union,  Webster,  and  Winston; 

"In  New  York,  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Broome,  Cattaraxigxis,  Chautauqua,  Chemung, 
Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Scho- 
harie. Schuyler,  Steuben,  Tioga,  and  Tomp- 
kins;". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  colon  following  "West  Vir- 
ginia" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  period, 
and  by  striking  out  all  of  the  remainder  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"No  recommendation  for  any  change  in 
the  definition  of  the  Appalachian  region  as 
set  forth  in  this  section  shall  be  proposed 
or  considered  by  the  Commission  without  a 
prior  request  by  the  Congress  for  a  study  of 
such  change." 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  OP 
THE    PUBLIC   WORKS    AND    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1965 
SBC.   201.  Subsection    (a)    of  Section   603 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  tbe 
semicolon  after  clause  (2),  inserting  a  com- 
ma, and  tbe  following:   "Including  the  de- 


velopment of  a  comprehensive  long-range 
economic  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary;". 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  605  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  of  tbe  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  regional  commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  203.  Section  609  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  redesignating  such  section  as 
section  610  and  by  inserting  after  section 
508  tbe  f oUowlng  new  section  509 : 

"supplements  to  federal  orant-in-aid 

programs 
"Sec.  509.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  tJie 
States  and  other  entitles  within  economic 
development  regions  established  under  this 
Act  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  de- 
fined) for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for 
which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  once  a 
comprehensive  long-range  economic  plan 
established  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 603(a)  is  In  effect,  to  provide  funds 
pursuant  to  specific  recommendations  of 
each  of  the  Federal  Cochalrmen  of  the  re- 
gional commissions  heretofore  or  hereafter 
established  under  this  title,  to  be  used  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal 
contribution  to  projects  under  such  programs 
above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the 
cost  of  such  projects  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  applicable  law.  No  program  or  proj- 
ect authorized  under  this  section  sbiiU  be 
Implemented  until  (1)  applications  and 
plans  relating  to  the  program  or  project  have 
been  determined  by  the  responsible  Federal 
official  to  be  compatible  with  the  provisions 
and  objectives  of  Federal  laws  which  he  ad- 
ministers that  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  and  (2)  tbe  Regional  Commission  in- 
volved has  approved  such  program  or  project 
and  has  determined  that  it  meets  tbe  ap- 
pUcable  criteria  under  section  604  and  will 
contribute  to  tbe  development  of  the  region, 
which  determination  shall  be  controlling. 
Funds  may  be  provided  only  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  funds  are 
available  under  the  Act  authorizing  such 
programs.  Funds  so  provided  shaU  be  avaU- 
able without  regard  to  any  appropriation 
authorization  ceiUngs  In  such  Act. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the 
percentages  established  by  each  commission, 
and  shall  in  no  event  exceed  80  per  centvun 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  In  this  section  means  all 
existing  or  future  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams assisting  in  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
the  construction  or  equipment  of  fadUties, 
including  but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid 
programs  authorized  by  title  I  of  this  Act 
and  by  tbe  following  Acts:  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  tbe 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act; 
Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  tn  of 
the  Conunimications  Act  of  1934;  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963:  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  and 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968. 
Tbe  term  shall  not  Include  any  program  In 
which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is 
authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act.  Grants 
under  this  section  sball  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  tbe 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section,  and 
ShaU   not   be   taken   Into   account   In   tbe 
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oomputaUon  of  aUocatlons  among  the  States 
made  pursuant  to  any  other  provlalon  of  law. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  each  of 
the  regional  commissions  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  the  sum  of  tS.OOO.OOO  for  the 
period  ending  Jiuie  30,  1968,  and  the  sum 
of  •10,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.    1969. 

"(e)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  any  amounts  authorized  for 
any  Oscal  year  under  thu  section  but  not 
appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to 
July  1,  1970. 

"(f)  An  ^plication  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  representing 
such  applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall 
evaluate  the  application  for  approval.  Only 
applications  for  programs  and  projects  which 
are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meeting 
the  requirements  for  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  be  approved  for  assistance." 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (HR.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
Testment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
staff  has  been  following  what  has  been 
going  on  for  some  weeks  and  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  short  state- 
ment in  summary  of  what  has  transpired. 

„  ApaiL  26.  1967. 

To:  Senator  Stkington. 
Be:  Brief  summary  erf  floor  situation  on  H-R 
60SO. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  reported 
back,  as  previously  instructed  by  the  Senate, 
HJl.  6950  with  two  provisions:  1)  restoration 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  2)  repeal  of 
the  Presidential  Campaign  Financing  Act  as 
of  July  31,  1967.  The  Committee  has  also 
announced  that  It  will  hold  hearings  and  re- 
port back  within  six  weeks  a  bill  for  the 
improvement  and  revision  of  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Financing  Act,  this  announcement 
aleo  In  accordance  with  the  recommittal  In- 
structions of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Long  has  now  moved  to  strike  the 
provlalon  of  the  Conmilttee  bUl  which  pro- 
vides for  the  expiration  of  the  Presidential 
Campaign  financing  act  on  July  31,  1987. 
That  Is  the  pending  business.  He  has  an- 
noimced  that  if  his  motion  Is  defeated,  he  will 
open  up  the  bill  to  further  amendments.  If 
his  motion  Is  adopted,  he  will  do  his  best 
to   foreclose  further  amendments. 

Leaving  aside  the  merits  of  the  question 
of  repeal  of  the  Presidential  Campaign  Fund 
Act,  I  think  It  U  fair  to  say  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  support  Senator  Long's  motion 
to  strike,  the  Senate  will  be  embroiled  again 
In  adopting  all  kinds  of  amendments — Rlbl- 
ooff  coUege  tax  credit,  meat  Import  quotas, 
textile  Import  quotas,  and  so  forth — to  the 
Investment  tax  credit  bill. 

If,  however,  the  Senate  supports  Senator 
Long's  motion  to  strike.  Senator  Williams, 
Joined  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Percy,  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide,  in  effect, 
the  President's  original  recommendations  on 
campaign  financing— »100  tex  deduction  tor 
Individuals  making  contrlbuUons  to  the  po- 
liUcal  candidates  of  their  choice. 

Senator  Williams  has  said  he  will  offer  this 
amendment  and  others  if  the  repeal  question 
Is  to  be  noptnea  as  Senator  Long  has  Indi- 
cated. 

I  would  assxime  however  that  If  Senator 
liong's  motion  to  strike  u  adopted,  the  lead- 


ership would  gather  unity  to  table  any  other 
amendment.  Therefore— so  far  as  the  effect 
on  getting  on  with  Senate  business  Is  con- 
cerned, a  vote  In  support  of  Senator  Long's 
motion  to  strike  would  /or  the  present  expe- 
dite the  matter. 

Senator  Gore,  In  offering  yesterday  to  enter 
Into  a  unanimous  consent  agreement  to  vote 
today  at  3:30  on  the  motion  to  strike,  which 
was  not  agreed  to.  said  he  believed  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  would  vote  against  the 
motion.  Senator  Long  has  Indicated  that  If 
every  Senator  were  present,  the  vote  would 
be  60-60  with  the  Vice-President  deciding 
the  Issue. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  becoming 
increasingly  apprehensive  about  the 
natxire  and  degree  of  the  tleup  of  the 
Senate  during  recent  weeks  on  this  issue. 
It  is  now  more  than  ever  not  a  partisan 
matter  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  our  State 
a  great  Independent  newspaper,  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  If  the  Senate  will 
bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  I  shall 
read  from  a  recent  editorial  in  that 
paper. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Apr.  20,  1967J 
Thk  Sxnatx  FiDDLca  Whu-x  the  Economt 
BuxttB 
The  Senate  has  tried  to  hang  everything 
but  a  bill  designating  a  national  flower  onto 
the  Important  measure  to  reinstate  business 
tax  Incentives.  And  the  national  flower  may 
come  yet.  Certainly  this  extended  period 
of  parliamentary  nonsense  has  threatened 
one  of  the  session's  high-prlorlty  pieces  of 
legislation.  A  lot  of  people  are  burning 
while  the  senators  fiddle. 

The  merits  of  the  bill  to  restore  the  7  per 
cent  tax  credit  and  accelerated  tex  depre- 
ciation need  not  be  discussed  here.  More 
than  a  month  ago  the  administration  read 
the  stetlstlcs,  saw  the  need  and  moved  quick- 
ly In  a  rare  display  of  fiexlble  fiscal  policy. 
The  House  took  prompt  action  and  within 
days  had  dispatched  the  measure.  Its  pro- 
visions retroactive  to  March  10,  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Then  the  egg  hit  the  fan.  The  Senate 
took  Its  Easter  vacation,  and  no  one  would 
object  to  that.  It  returned  to  the  Job  pre- 
Biunably  refreshed  and  raring  to  go.  Delib- 
eration began  on  the  tax  blU.  But  thU  Is 
deUberatlon  In  the  world's  greatest  debating 
society?    Not  as  we  see  It.    Consider: 

After  much  sound  and  tbimder,  an 
amendment  was  tacked  on  to  repeal  the 
questionable  campaign  financing  act  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree.  There  are 
parts  of  that  law  I  do  not  believe  right. 

It  Is  a  law  that  ought  to  be  repealed.  But 
to  let  an  extraneous  Issue  thus  threaten  a 
measure  vital  to  the  entire  economy  Is  hardly 
the  part  of  legislative  statesmanship. 

It  was  only  the  beginning.  Another  rider 
would  lower  the  disability  reUrement  age 
under  Social  Security.  Perhaps  this  should 
be  considered,  but  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  entire  Social  Security  package  which 
will  come  up  later  In  the  session. 

Then  someone  thought  of  another  Ides 
that  has  been  kicked  around  Capitol  Hill 
for  some  time:  To  permit  tax  credit  for  col- 
lege tulUon  payments.  This  Is  a  plan  with 
merit,  and  we  would  hope  that  some  day  a 
nation  acutely  conscious  of  the  high  cost  of 

higher    education — and    of    Its    necessity 

might  have  such  a  provision  In  Its  tax  code. 
But  one  thing  at  a  time,  fellow  taxpayers. 
The  coUege  tax  credit  simply  confuses  the 
real  issue  of  the  moment,  and  has  no  place 
In  this  bill.  Yesterday  an  amendment  to 
cut  meat  Imports  was  added  to  the  stalled 
measure. 

So  It  has  gone,  and  so  It  Is  lUelj  to  go. 
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Sen.  RMaaeil  Long  (D-Ia.),  author  of  th. 
campaign  finance  law.  said  he  Is  comua 
back  to  get  the  repealer  of  his  pet  planr^ 
moved  from  the  tax  hlU.  He  hlntTdarkii 
that  If  he  falls,  he  might  tie  up  the  tax  credit 
blU  in  such  a  bundle  of  extraneous  Imu« 
that  U  would  never  be  acceptable  to  t^ 
House  or  to  a  conference  committee  He 
said  he  will  use  any  tactic  to  save  his  law  to 
subsidise  presidential  campaigns,  even  if 
there  is  a  risk  of  klUlng  the  tax  bill. 

Should  he  succeed,  the  administration  nr. 
sumably  would  start  all  over  again,  it  would 
have  no  choice.  But  It  would  mean  the  lou 
of  valuable  Ume.  A  more  reasonable  course 
might  be  to  accept  the  campaign  law  repeal 
(which  President  Johnson  signed  with  no 
great  enthusiasm  last  year)  and  push  for 
genuine  election  financing  reform.  Or  the 
opponents  of  Senator  Long  might  find  u 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  let  him 
have  his  way.  and  live  to  fight  anoUier  day. 

After  many  weeks,  there  is  real  appeal 
In  that  statement,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.   The  editorial  continues: 

At  any  rate,  something  has  to  give,  and  It 
has  to  give  soon.  The  economy  needs  thli 
tax  credit,  and  If  It  doesn't  get  It,  the  good 
economic  news  of  the  last  few  days  could 
turn  sour.  In  which  ease,  the  responslbUlty 
would  rest  with  the  United  States  Senate 
which  most  people  presume  to  be  on  their 
side  In  the  batUe  against  recession  and/or 
Inflation. 

But  Instead  of  responsible  action,  thus  far, 
the  senators  have  staged  a  performance  that 
began  with  a  prologue  appropriate  to  the 
senatorial  silly  season,  moved  on  to  far-out 
ridiculousness,  and  now  taktt  on  the  ele- 
menta  of  high  tragedy.    No  one  Is  Impressed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  every 
sentence  in  that  editorial,  but  believe  It 
time  we  think  not  only  about  what  we 
have  to  say,  what  our  convictions  are 
with  respect  to  what  is  and  has  been 
taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
but  also  that  we  recognize  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  are  thinking  con- 
cerning these  recent  goings  on. 

I  am  not  criticizing  anyone,  nor  sug- 
gesting a  curtailment  of  debate.  This 
once,  however,  on  my  own  time,  I  wish 
to  make  this  short  statement  as  to  what 
I  believe  represents  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  State,  how 
they  feel  about  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  Senate  since  about  the  middle  of 
last  March. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  first 
asked  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  to  the  editorial  which  he  has 
read. 

I  wish  to  suggest  for  the  consideration 
of  the  able  Senator  that  I  believe  that 
through  all  the  travail  he  will  find  that, 
upon  many  occasions,  I  have  urged  ex- 
pedition. Yesterday,  I  proposed  an 
agreement  to  vote  today.  During  the 
conferences  today,  as  Senators  who  are 
now  in  the  Chamber  are  aware,  I  said 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
be  willing  to  vote  on  Friday,  to  vote  on 
Monday,  to  vote  on  Tuesday,  or  to  vote 
at  any  time  when  there  could  be  a  little 
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notice,  so  that  Senators  could  make  their 
arrangements  to  return  to  the  Capitol. 
This  Is  an  issue  that  has  attracted  muoh 
attention.  It  is  a  very  Important  issue. 
I  feel  certain  that  every  Senator  will  de- 
sire to  vote. 

This  is  the  present  situation:  The 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  3  to  1.  in- 
cluding the  support  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Mif,sourl.  has  directed  the 
committee  to  report  a  bill  stripped  of  all 
amendments  except  an  amendment  for 
repeal  of  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act. 

Unless  that  act  Is  repealed  the  tax 
forms  will  provide  a  box  by  which  tax- 
payers may  direct  that  tax  money  shall 
be  transferred  to  a  campaign  fimd  in 
which  a  vast  sum  of  money  may  be  ac- 
cumulated. At  any  rate,  the  question 
now  is  a  simple  one:  There  is  before  the 
Senate  by  direction  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  does  only  the  two 
things,  to  which  the  able  Senator  has 
referred.  There  is  pending  one  amend- 
ment. All  the  Senate  need  do  next  Tues- 
day in  a  vote  which  it  is  already  agreed 
will  be  held  at  3  o'clock,  is  to  vote  down 
that  amendment  and  such  other  amend- 
ments as  may  be  offered,  and  the  bill 
will  go  promptly  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where,  I  am  confident.  It  will 
be  accepted  and  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Now  if  the  Senator  wlU  jrield  for  Just 
1  second  more,  I  realize  that  this  has 
been  an  extremely  controversial  issue.  I 
only  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the 
able  Senator  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
more  Important  issue  which  Congress 
will  consider  than  the  one  to  provide, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  use 
of  public  funds  to  pay  for  political  cam- 
paigns. It  will  set  a  precedent.  It  Is 
important.  It  deserves  our  careful  con- 
sideration. I  think  that  it  requires  it. 
We  have  debated  it  too  long,  I  agree,  but 
now  we  approach  the  time  to  vote.  The 
time  Is  set  to  settle  It.  I  have  urged  It. 
I  have  urged  it  before.  I  think  that  de- 
spite the  travail  through  which  we  iiave 
passed  and  the  extraneous  debate  we 
have  engaged  In  from  time  to  time,  we 
are  finally  arriving  at  an  hour  of  deci- 
sion. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
make  the  right  decision.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  He  has  made 
thoughtful  remarks.  I  appreciate  ills 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  knows  the  affection  and 
respect  I  have  for  him.  He  came  to  the 
Senate  the  same  day  I  did;  and  we  had 
wen  friends  many  years  before  that.  I 
nrst  saw  this  body  47  years  ago,  when 
|ny  distinguished  father-in-law  occupied 
the  seat  now  occupied  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Regardless  of  the  particular  Issue  at 
Mnd.  I  have  pride  in  representing  the 
Wople  of  Missouri  in  the  U,S.  Senate. 
Some  recent  activities  here,  however, 
nave  both  worried  and  distressed  me.  I. 
therefore,  wanted  this  afternoon  to  make 
oy  position  clear,  not  only  to  the  Mem- 
Mrs  of  the  Senate,  but  also  to  the  people 
of  my  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
Q«nt,  will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield? 


Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  Is  also  my  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  even  though  he  does  not  agree 
with  me  on  what  I  think  is  the  finest 
thing  we  did  in  the  previous  Congress, 
my  admiration  for  him  is  complete.  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  great  Senators — 
one  of  the  greatest  who  ever  stood  on 
this  floor,  even  when  I  disagree  with  him. 

I  think  that  he  was  a  great  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  His  Invaluable  services 
to  our  country  will  cause  us,  some  day,  to 
erect  a  statue  to  his  memory. 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wlH 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
j^eld.  I  do  not  have  the  floor.  I  want 
to  get  on  with  wliat  I  have  to  say.  I 
was  Just  prefacing  my  statement  here. 

Let  me  say  to  my  very  great  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  that  I  know  that 
he  would  not  have  said  about  me  what 
he  read  from  an  editorial.  He  Is  too 
courteous  and  too  polite  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  that  if  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  will  read  the  edi- 
torial carefully,  he  will  not  necessarily 
think  that  it  is  too  critical  of  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been 
neither  fair  nor  right  for  me  to  have  read 
the  editorial  out  of  context 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree — ^I 
agree — no  problem 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  its  complete  form. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  prob- 
lem— no  problem.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  will  read  his  editorial  if 
he  will  read  the  speech  I  made  before  he 
got  the  floor. 

The  editorial  says  that  I  might  kill 
the  bill.  Let  me  say  that  I  prepared  a 
memorandum  which  I  placed  on  every 
Senator's  desk.  The  Senator  is  a  rapid 
reader,  and  he  can  take  a  look  at  that. 
That  is  when  this  whole  mess  started. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  have 
been  In  the  Chamber  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  the  Vice 
President  gave  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  this  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock  the  benefit  of  remarks  about  his 
recent  trip  to  Europe.  That  was  the 
reason  I  was  a  little  late  getting  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  Senator 
is  a  rapid  reader.  He  can  take  a  quick 
look  at  that  memorandum. 

I  made  the  statement  standing  right 
at  that  desk  alongside  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  which,  at  one  time,  used  to 
be  my  daddy's  desk,  and  many  years  prior 
to  that  was  used  by  John  C.  Calhoun.  I 
can  say  precisely  that  what  I  Intended  to 
do  was  no  threat  but  a  firm  promise  as 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  despise  that  amendment  like  the  devil 
hates  holy  water,  and  if  it  stays  In  the 
bill,  I  would  try  to  have  the  bill  vetoed. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  that  when  I 
spoke. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.    I  am  sure  that  the 

writer  of  those  comments  wUl  appreciate 

the  observations  of  the  able  assistant 

majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  sure  all  know  his 


position,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  9olnt  In  the  Record  the  state- 
ment, "Senator  Russell  B.  Long's  Po- 
sition on  the  Gore  Amendment  and  on 
the  Investment  Credit  Bill  and  the  Gore 
Amendment,"  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, just  so  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  it,  I  said  that  if  the 
Senate  wants  to  have  an  investment 
credit  bill,  I  am  prepared  to  stand 
here  and 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 
Will  the  Chair  please  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The    statement    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sbmatox  Russell  B.  Lono's  PosmoN  on  th« 

OOEE  AMKtn>MKNT  AND  ON  TKK  INVKSTMSNT 

Caorr  Bnx  and  thk  Gorz  Ameitdicxmt 
Mr.  President:  It  Is  well  that  everyone, 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  Senate  Chamber, 
should  understand  that  the  effort  to  hang 
the  Gore  amendment  on  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  bill  Is  seriously  Jeopardizing  that  bill's 
chances  to  become  law. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Finance, 
I  have  stated  repeatedly  to  Senators  that  I 
am  ready  to  give  assurances  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  in  the  legislative 
area  of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act,  as  well  as  proposals  to  amend  or 
repeal  it.  and  that  the  Committee  wlU  re- 
port Its  reconuuendations  to  the  Senate. 
provided  that  the  Senate  shows  the  Com- 
mittee and  Its  Chairman  the  courtesy  of  ac- 
cording us  such  time  as  we  require  to  do  a 
responsible  and  thorough  Job  of  considering 
every  Senator's  suggestions,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  which  can  be  expected  to 
come  from  the  President. 

If  no  such  courtesy  Is  to  be  shown  to  me 
and  my  Committee,  then  I  do  not  care  to 
make  any  such  commitments,  nor  do  I  feel 
Inclined  to  accord  to  other  Committee  chair- 
men courtesies  which  they  decline  to  show 
me. 

Should  the  Senate  see  flt  to  run  roughshod 
over  this  Senator  and  his  Committee,  then 
I  shall  urge  the  House  to  decline  to  accept 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  and  should  the 
House  do  so.  In  spite  of  his  efforts.  I  shall  ask 
the  President  to  veto  the  bill. 

Failure  to  enact  a  bill  restoring  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  would  Indeed  be  a  signal 
victory  for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Oore,  who  has  steadfastly  opposed  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  every  step  of  the  way  since  It 
was  first  proposed.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Oore,  having  opposed  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  having  opposed  efforts  to 
liberalize  it,  having  supported  the  effort  to 
suspend  It.  now  has  before  us  an  amendment 
which  could  kill  the  bill. 

Should  the  Oore  amendment  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  I  would  deem  It  my  duty  to 
nominate  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  as  a 
conferee,  together  with  enough  Senators  to 
assure  that  the  Oore  amendment  could  not 
be  dropped  so  long  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee remained  adamant  In  his  position. 

Thus  far,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
participated  In  two  major  conferences  on 
Finance  Committee  matters  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
One  was  on  a  big  Social  Security  bill;  the 
other  on  an  unemployment  Insurance  bill. 
In  both  cases,  the  bills  died  in  conference. 
Should  the  same  result  occur  In  this  Instance, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  could.  In  good 
conscience,  feel  that  he  has  accomplished  a 
great  national  service,  having  contended  for 
almost  six  years  that  the  Investment  tax 
credit  was  a  very  bad  Idea,  that  It  should 
never  have  been  enacted,  and  that  It  should 
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be  killed  at  the  earliest  moment.  From  the 
point  ol  view  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
he  would  have  achieved  at  least  half  of  hla 
principal  objective. 

If  American  business  wants  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  It  would  do  well  to  decide  whether 
Its  chances  are  better  following  Oore,  who 
has  steadfastly  opposed  It.  or  foUowlng  Long, 
who  has  managed  the  previous  Investment 
tax  credit  bills.  Should  the  Oore  amend- 
ment be  accepted.  It  opens  the  gate  to  a  bevy 
of  other  amendments  which  could  provide 
the  final  nails  for  the  bUl's  coffln. 

I,  for  one,  am  going  to  hold  this  bill  to  the 
limited  objective  of  restoring  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  If  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants 
to  do.  I  am  wUUng  to  assure  Senators  the 
chance  to  offer  extraneous  amendments  to 
other  bills  at  a  later  date,  If  that  Is  what  they 
want.  I  chaUenge  any  Senator  to  stand  on 
this  floor  and  say  that  I  had  not  kept  my 
word  when  I  have  offered  assurances  of  this 
kind.  If  this  good  faith  offer  finds  less  than 
a  nuajorlty  of  the  Senate  wUUng  to  accept  it, 
then  I  shall  chart  my  course  to  fit  the  con- 
duct of  the  majority  and  open  the  bUl  to  any 
other  extraneous  amendments. 

BIT.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  put  this 
memorandum  on  every  Senator's  desk. 
But  Senators  are  busy  men,  and  their 
desks  got  cleared  off  before  they  ever 
saw  the  memorandum.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  we  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  and  we  will  report  the  bill. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  repeal  It,  tliat 
will  be  its  privilege,  but  I  said  we  will  hold 
hearings,  as  I  have  been  instructed  to  do 
by  the  Senate.  As  Senators  know.  I  have 
a  pretty  good  reputation  for  keeping  my 
word.  Then  I  said  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  defeat  this.  *    w«  i 

I  am  quoting  from  the  statement: 

Should  the  Senate  see  fit  to  run  roughshod 
over  the  Senator  and  his  committee,  then 
I  BhaU  urge  the  House  to  decline  to  accept 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bUl. 

I  shall  ask  my  friend  Wilbitr  Mills 
not  to  take  it  to  conference.  Should  the 
House  do  so,  I  shall  ask  the  President  to 
veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  As  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  words  he  thinks  are  incorrect 
are  "darkly  hinted." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
darkly  hint.    I  said  it. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  If  I  could  modify 
the  editorial,  I  would  change  those  words; 
of  course,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Does  that  satisfy 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Idldnotliint 
it;  I  promised  It.  I  promised  that  would 
be  my  course  of  action. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  would  say  the 
Senator  "guaranteed"  It. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
that  I  went  on  to  say  tliat  If  this  Is 
going  to  happen,  if  Senators  want  this 
bill  to  be  another  Christmas  tree  bill 
that  Is  all  right  with  me.  If  It  Is  to  be 
another  Christmas  tree  bill,  we  will 
have  a  Christmas  tree  bill  that  will  make 
the  last  Christmas  tree  bill  look  like  a 
miniature.  The  Senator  stated  that,  by 
a  vote  of  3  to  1.  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  car- 
ried  


Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Which  Senator 
said  tliat? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said  the  Mansfield 
amendment  did.  It  was  a  humiliating 
thing,  one  that  has  never  been  done  In 
the  history  of  the  Senate  to  a  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  make  me 
report  an  amendment  that  I  am  against 
with  all  my  heart.  When  that  hap- 
pended.  the  Senate  majority  leader 
knew  he  had  fallen  Into  an  unfortunate 
situation,  and  he  voted  against  It. 

I  could  have  had  15  votes  against  that 
motion,  but  I  told  them  to  vote  for  It. 
While  the  majority  leader  voted  against 
his  own  motion  that  would  humiliate  me, 
I  voted  for  the  motion  to  protect  his 
position. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  One  little 
paragraph,  and  I  will  be  through.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  states  with 
great  confidence  that  he  can  defeat  all 
the  amendments.  He  may  be  able  to  de- 
feat them,  but  the  bill  is  still  subject  to 
debate.  If  I  can  get  recognition  from 
the  Chair.  I  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  It.  We  will  be  hearing  about  It 
from  now  until  next  January,  or  even 
until  the  following  January. 

So  if  anybody  wants  to  fight  on  this, 
fine.  If  they  want  to  make  a  tax  bill  out 
of  It,  I  will  cooperate.  If  they  want  to 
make  it  a  Christmas  tree  bill,  then  let 
us  make  It  the  biggest  Christmas  tree 
bill  that  ever  decorated  the  countryside. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  has 
shown  me.  Even  when  he  cannot  agree 
with  me.  he  has  been  the  most  kindly 
and  considerate  man  I  know,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  majority 
leader. 

I  ask  him  to  consider  this  problem.  I 
have  tried  to  be  responsible.  If  we  want 
to  take  Irrelevant  amendments,  we  have 
many  to  choose  from;  but  If  we  want  to 
pass  a  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  na- 
tional economy  requires  It.  then  nobody 
will  cooperate  more  than  I  will. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  he  knows  of  my  great  af- 
fection for  him  and  my  desire  to  see  him 
succeed  in  anything  he  undertakes.  He 
has  been  my  friend  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  I,  his.  Now  if  I  may  criticize  him 
slightly:  To  me  he  gives  the  impression 
that  he  feels  his  rights  are  being  inter- 
fered with.  He  is  the  chairman  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  committees  In  the 
Senate.  He  is  also  assistant  majority 
leader  because  of  the  respect  his  col- 
leagues have  for  him.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  to  worry  as  much  about  his  rights. 
But  pretty  soon  he  Ls  going  to  have  to 
worry  about  his  duties.  As  the  assistant 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  it  Is  more 
than  his  right,  It  Is  his  duty,  to  see  that 
the  Senate  gets  back  to  work. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  appreciate  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  made.  I  am  ^ 
that  on  next  Tuesday  we  will  have  Z 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  make  ^ 
decision.  At  that  time  I  hope  the  Sen 
ate  will  vote  on  this  amendment  based 
on  Its  merits  and  not  based  on^ 
threats  made  by  a  proponent  or  an  od- 
ponent  of  the  amendment.  It  would  be 
a  sad  day  in  the  Senate  if  Senators  based 
their  votes  on  threats  that  were  made  in 
or  out  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been  here 
20  years,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to 
be  tried  before.  I  have  never  heard  such 
a  ChaUenge  thrown  out  by  any  previous 
chairman.  Since  It  has  been  thrown  out 
let  us  meet  It  head  on.  Personally  i  do 
not  want  any  Senator  to  vote  for  any 
amendment  that  I  offer  because  of  any 
threats.  I  wlU  have  no  part  of  such 
schoolboy  tactics. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  expedite  the  bud- 
ness  of  the  Senate,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Tennessee  is  willing,  i  will 
make  the  offer  here  now  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  next  Tuesday,  win 
or  lose.  If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
willing  we  will  accept  that  decision  as 
final;  then  perhaps  we  can  finish  the  hill 
next  Tuesday. 

So  I  make  that  offer  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 
I  hope  he  will  respond  with  an  accept- 
ance. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point  at  this 
time.  The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  29 
recommitted  the  bill  with  specific  In- 
structions to  report  the  bill  back  deleted 
of  all  the  extraneous  amendments  and 
with  only  the  provisions  dealing  with  the 
Investment  credit  Itself  plus  the  one 
amendment  repealing  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  prece- 
dent in  which  after  a  recommittal  motion 
has  been  adopted,  an  amendment  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Senate  which  would 
change  the  previous  action  of  the  Senate, 

The  Senate  has  acted  in  good  faith  in 
recommitting  this  bill,  but  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louislana- 
and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  his  right  to 
offer  It— Is  approved  by  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  will  have  established  a  precedent 
of  changing  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
once  it  has  made  its  decision  by  a  vote 
on  recommittal. 

I  understand  also  that  this  question 
has  never  been  submitted  directly  for  a 
ruling.  It  has  been  more  or  less  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  of  operation,  with  the 
general  imderstandlng  that  when  the 
Senate  acted  It  would  In  good  faith  abide 
by  that  decision.  It  would  be  consid- 
ered a  breach  of  faith  for  either  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  or  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  offer  those  amend- 
ments which  had  been  deleted  upon  in- 
struction of  the  Senate.  The  same  with 
any  other  extraneous  amendments. 

If  this  past  procedure  Is  reversed  and 
the  Senate  approves  the  Long  amend- 
ment It  will  make  our  previous  Eu;tions 
meaningless. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  make 
a  point  of  order.    I  have  advised  the 
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Parliamentarian  and  the  Vice  President 
of  my  intention  to  question  whether  or 
not  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  in  order.  If  it  is  ruled  out 
o(  order  that  ends  it,  and  we  can  go  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

I  understand  indirectly  that  they  may 
be  going  to  rule  that  it  is  in  order.  If 
it  is  then  that  goes  in  the  rule  book,  and 
vhat  the  Senator  from  Missouri  fears 
will  happen  would  be  in  order.  On  that 
basis  the  recommittal  motion  and  stripy- 
ping  the  bill  of  these  amendments  would 
be  only  a  procedural  motion  and  did  not 
have  any  force  and  effect.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  in  order,  then,  by  the  same 
token,  once  that  ruling  is  made  every 
other  amendment,  the  ones  dealing  with 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  one  deal- 
ing with  meat  quotas,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia regarding  social  security,  and 
every  other  amendment  that  was  deleted 
by  the  recommittal  vote  of  the  Senate, 
63  to  29,  would  be  In  order  for  offering 
over  again. 

I  suggest  that  the  orderly  procedure 
would  be  to  reject  all  amendments,  in- 
cluding the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  defeated  that  would  auto- 
matically settle  the  matter. 

But  I  repeat,  to  show  Senators  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  delay  and  that  we 
are  not  seeking  any  support  of  our  posi- 
tion by  either  promises  or  threats — and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  advises  me 
that  he  concurs  in  this  statement — we 
will  agree  now  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  next  Tuesday  as  final  and 
binding  upon  us  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  so  agree.  If  we  lose  we 
will  agree  not  to  continue  to  pursue  this 
fight  further  at  this  time  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  make  a  similar  com- 
mitment that  if  we  win  he  will  abide  by 
the  result.    We  can  settle  the  matter. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  see  if 
he  will  concur. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  fioor.  Before  we  go  further,  I 
would  observe  that  those  of  us  who  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  being  legally 
trained  used  to  have  a  saying  In  busi- 
ness that  there  is  a  time  to  get  the  law- 
yers In  a  deal,  and  a  time  to  get  them 
out.  Now  I  have  been  sitting  aroimd 
here  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  have 
come  to  believe  the  title  of  this  editorial 
"The  Senate  Piddles  While  the  Economy 
Bums  "  Is  appropriate. 

Therefore,  whatever  can  be  done  to  get 
the  Senate  working  again  on  legislation 
to  help  the  country  move  forward,  I  am 
for. 

I  agreed  sMne  time  ago  to  yield  to  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding,  because  It  Is 
very  dlflacult  for  me  to  get  a  chance  to 
take  part  hi  this  debate,  and  I  have  not 
nad  much  to  say. 
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Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  refer  to  me.  I  assure  the 
Senator  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him 
any  time,  anyplace,  anywhere. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  most  kind. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  proceedings 
here  have  humiUated  the  Senate.  They 
have  humiliated  the  country.  I  think 
we  have  become  a  laughingstock. 

I  do  not  want  this  lx)dy  to  be  a  laugh- 
ingstock under  any  circumstances  or  at 
any  time.  I  would  grieve  very  much  if 
that  were  to  happen. 

I  state  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  wanted,  at  the  tUne,  to  support 
some  of  his  motions.  I  wish  to  say  to 
him  that  some  of  his  motions  have  had 
merit,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
found  It  possible  to  support  them.  But 
I  plead  with  the  Senator,  in  pointing  out 
that  when  he  said,  as  the  Senator  did 
say,  as  he  has  on  numerous  occasions, 
that  if  his  motion  to  strike  fails,  he  will 
keep  the  Senate  in  session  until  next 
January  or  the  January  after  that — and 
I  am  now  quoting  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana — that  in  doing  that,  he  is  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  at  least  one  Senator 
to  do  anything  other  than  to  vote  against 
his  motion  to  strike. 

I  would  far  rather  not  be  a  Senator 
than  vote  here  imder  a  situation  where  I 
am  told  that  unless  I  vote  a  certain  way. 
I  am  going  to  be  kept  here  on  a  single 
bill  for  a  year  or  2  years. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  feel 
as  I  do.  but  I  think  it  needs  to  be  said  that 
the  rules  of  procedure  here  are  for  the 
protection  of  all  Senators,  and  the  rules 
of  debate  are  for  the  protection  of  all 
Senators.  Every  time  I  hear  it  said  that 
"If  you  do  not  do  things" — and  I  am 
not  now  referring  to  any  specific  Senator 
or  to  the  Senate — but  I  say  that  if  I  ever, 
anywhere,  hear  anybody  say  to  me.  on 
the  street,  for  example,  "If  you  don't  do 
things  my  way,  you  won't  get  anything 
done,"  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  me  to 
do  things  their  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  would 
all  get  along  a  lot  better  if  we  respect 
the  rights  of  all  of  us  here,  and  do  not 
take  a  position  that  nothing  will  be  done 
In  tills  body,  or  any  body,  any  place,  or 
ansrwhere.  unless  it  happens  to  suit  the 
contention  of  any  given  single  human 
being.  (At  this  point,  a  portion  of  the 
debate  was  deleted  by  order  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  talks  about  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

I  made  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
Senator  stood  there  at  the  desk.  I  was 
instructed  to  report  an  amendment  that 
I  hated  to  report. 

The  Record  will  show  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  and  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  in  his  seat  to  hear  It. 

I  said:  "Mr.  President,  is  it  in  order  for 
me  to  amend  the  bill  I  have  Just  re- 
ported?" 


The  Presiding  Officer  consulted  with 
the  Parliamentarian  and  the  ParUamen- 
tarian  told  him:  "Yes,  he  has  a  right  to 
amend." 

I  then  moved  to  strike  the  campaign 
fimd  amendment  after  the  Presiding 
Officer  had  talked  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Let  me  read  the  Rkcoro. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Hold  on. 

The  Record,  at  page  10692,  states: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  s 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PREsmmo  Omen.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  Is 
It  In  order  for  me  to  amend  the  bill  I  have 
just  reported? 

The  PRxsmiNG  Omcnt.  The  substitute 
amendment  Is  open  to  amendment. 

The  Record  then  reads: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Bfr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

I  saw  the  Senator  from  Delaware  talk 
with  the  Parliamentarian  and  discuss 
the  matter.  He  knows  how  the  Chair  is 
gohig  to  rule,  unless  the  Vice  President 
wants  to  reverse  the  Parliamentarism, 
and  the  Vice  President  Is  not  going  to  do 
that. 

My  good  friend  said  on  the  fioor  that 
the  Long  Act  had  been  repealed  and  that 
I  was  trjrlng  to  reinstate  it.  He  Is  labor- 
ing under  the  assumption  that  a  mere 
Senate  amendment  to  a  bill  that  has  not 
been  passed  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Senator  talks  about  a  threat.  I 
did  not  threaten  anybody.  I  drafted  an 
amendment  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  said: 

Here  Is  how  It  wlU  be.  It  will  be  relevant 
or  Irrelevant.  We  can  agree  that  this  Is  a 
very  Important  matter  and  must  became  the 
law. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will 
listen  tome. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  am  listenhig. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  we 
can  agree  that  this  will  be  a  tax  credit 
law  and  that  in  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency It  will  be  enacted  to  protect  the 
economy  from  a  recession  or  possible  de- 
pression. It  will  help  to  fulfill  a  com- 
mitment that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  to  the  business  com- 
munity when  the  provision  was  sus- 
p>ended. 

It  will  either  be  that  kind  of  biU  or  It 
will  be  a  Christmas  tree  bill.  If  one 
Senator  put  an  Irrelevant  amendment  on 
there  which  I  despise  above  all  other 
amendments,  then  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, every  other  Senator  can  go  and 
get  his  amendments.  If  he  has  some- 
thing that  is  worthwhile  and  is  worth 
voting  for  and  considering,  bring  It  In. 

We  had  the  Bob  Byrd  amendment. 
We  had  voted  for  It  twice  already.  Why 
should  we  not  vote  for  It  again? 

Then  the  Rlblcoff  amendment.  I  had 
been  fighting  it  all  along.  However,  the 
Senator  had  48  cosponsors.  How  can 
you  defeat  that  kind  of  support?  That 
is  49  Senators. 
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The  Senator  talked  about  that  amend- 
ment. I  said: 

Fine.  I  have  been  fighting  It  all  these 
yean.  If  I  have  to  take  a  lot  of  other  amend- 
ments. I  might  as  well  take  that  too. 

The  Senator  said  that  that  great  news- 
paper In  his  State,  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
finally  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  If  we 
want  to  have  business,  we  ought  to  do  it. 

I  promised  firmly  : 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
I  have  stated  repeatedly  to  Senators  that  I 
am  ready  to  give  assurancee  that  the  com- 
mittee wlU  hold  hearings  In  the  leglslaUve 
area  of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act.  as  weU  as  proposals  to  amend  or 
repeal  It,  and  that  the  committee  will  re- 
port Its  recommendaUons  to  the  Senate 
provided  that  the  Senate  shows  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  chairman  the  courtesy  of  ac- 
cording us  such  time  as  we  reqiUre  to  do  a 
responsible  and  thorough  Job  of  considering 
every  Senator's  suggestions,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  which  can  be  expected  to 
come  froia  the  President. 

Why  do  we  not  let  the  President  sug- 
gest his  recommendations  for  amending 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act?  When  he  signed  the  law,  he  did 
not  say  it  was  a  bad  thing.  He  said  It 
was  a  good  thing. 

He  objected  to  signing  HJl.  10  to  the 
pill,  the  special  tax  advantage  for  doc- 
tors and  lawyers.  However,  as  far  as 
the  Long  part  of  the  bUl  was  concerned, 
he  thought  that  was  good.  However,  he 
said  he  thought  It  ought  to  be  studied 
and  amended.  An  outstanding  com- 
mittee of  poUtlcal  scientists  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  matter  and  make 
suggestions. 
One  more  thing,  and  I  am  through 
Reference  has  been  made  to  this  so- 
called  two-thirds  majority  by  which  we 
confirmed  our  high  honor  and  respect  for 
Mnci  Mansfield. 

I  said  over  the  weekend  that  there 
would  be  no  challenge  to  Mike  Mans- 
TOLDs  leadership,  not  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

I  said  I  would  vote  for  his  motion  no 
matter  what  it  was.  because  he  had  put 
his  leadership  on  the  Une.  I  would  not 
want  him  to  do  that  to  begin  with. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  touching 
thing  In  my  life  than  when  that  great 
leader  of  ours— having  so  expressed  him- 
self, realizing  my  predicament,  and  what 
an    unfortunate    thing    existed    at    the 
moment— voted  against  his  own  moUon 
^nator  after  Senator  came  to  me  and 
said,   'How  shall  I  vote?" 
I  said,  "Vote  for  the  amendment." 
The  majority  leader  voted  against  the 
motion.    I  voted  for  the  motion. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  that  by  doing 
that  I  bound  myself  not  to  offer  any 
amendment?  That  is  not  what  the  Par- 
liamentarian says. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  statement 
I  am  trying  to  be  responsible,  and  so  Is 
he.  He  is  trying  to  do  what  his  con- 
science requires,  and  I  admire  him  even 
though  he  does  not  agree  with  me  on 
the  merits.  I  thank  him  for  his  thought- 
ful consideration. 

Mr^  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  his  comments. 


I  had  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  but  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  put  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana the  question  whether  he  will  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  vote  taken  next 
Tuesday.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRx]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  say  that  whatever 
the  decision  will  be.  they  will  abide  by  It. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  asked  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  state  whether 
he  will  abide  by  that  decision  and  allow 
this  fiasco  to  come  to  an  end.  1  ask 
respectfuUy.  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana answer  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  there  Is  nobody 
I  would  enjoy  having  on  my  side  more 
than  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr 
WanAMs].  He  Is  the  best  helpmate  on 
^rth  when  he  Is  with  you;  but  when 
he  is  opposing  you.  he  Is  the  most  diffi- 
cult man  I  have  ever  met  to  do  business 
with. 

I  have  been  hi  these  John  Willlims 
traps  before.  They  sound  so  simple  and 
fPP^"n«  and  alluring  that  you  go  for 
It  like  a  bass  after  a  fly.  and  then  sud- 
denly you  find  there  Is  a  hook  in  the 
tiling. 

I  do  not  feel  like  makhig  any  commit- 
ment like  that.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  tWnk 
about  It  overnight  and  see  If  there  Is  a 
hook  m  the  proposition.  If  not,  I  may 
go  along  with  It.  I  have  been  hi  John 
Wn.LiAMs'  traps  before,  and  It  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  on  earth  to  get  out 
Of.    Sometimes  you  have  to  wriggle  for 

I  will  reserve  my  rights,  and  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  reserve  his.  I  did  not  ask 
for  any  such  commitment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
K>r  from  Louisiana  would  say  "Since 
Senator  Wn.LUMs  committed  himself  I 
will  do  likewise."  The  Senator  fnim 
Louisiana  answered  In  a  lot  of  words, 
out  he  did  not  answer  my  question 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  yester- 
day, the  majority  leader  stood  hi  this 
Chamber  and  said : 

If  somebody  thinks  I  made  a  commitment 
to  him.  If  he  wUl  stand  and  say  I  made  a 
«>mmltment.  then  I  will  do.  word  for  word, 
what  they  say  I  «iid  I  would  do.  even 
though  I  dont  want  to  do  It. 
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And  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said: 

Let's  think  about  It  overnight. 

They  reserved  their  rights 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  then  with 
reasonable  pleasure.  I  yield   the  floor 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  posiUon  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  I  will  never 
try  to  put  him  m  a  trap;  and  I  will  even 
give  him  a  greater  assurance,  out  of  my 
great  affection  for  him,  that  If  I  ever  get 
hhn  hito  a  trap  I  will  see  that  It  Is  a 
comfortable  one. 

The    Senator    from    Louisiana    has 


boasted  of  the  fact  tha*  he  has  the  vot*« 
He  Is  an  expert  on  that.  If  he  has  th» 
votes,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  them 
to  here  next  Tuesday.  AH  the  Membm 
of  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisl? 
have  adequate  Ume  to  be  here  If  thev 
J^sh  to  vote  next  Tuesday;  therefore  i 
beUeve  hi  the  hiterest  of  letting  the 
American  bushiess  people  know  that  thi« 
bill  Is  going  to  be  expedited,  we  cou^ 
now  reach  that  gentlemen's  agreement 
to  abide  by  the  decision  regardless  of  who 
whis.  If  we  cannot  get  thU  agreement  T 
think  it  should  be  plahi  to  the  aSL 
businessmen  as  to  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  delay.  Neither  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  nor  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware are  threatenhig  to  Ue  up  the  hill- 
we  will  cooperate.  " 

I  hope  we  do  not  reach  the  stage  where 
the  Senate  has  to  hivoke  cloture  against 
the  chairman  of  any  committee  in  order 
to  stop  a  filibuster  against  his  commit- 
tee  s  bUl.  I  would  regret  that  very  much 
I  hope  the  matter  never  reaches  that 
stage.  We  should  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment on  Its  merits  and  agree  now  to 
abide  by  the  decision. 

Naturally  I  wish  to  whi  on  my  position, 
out  I  do  not  want  a  single  Senator  to 
support  the  posIUon  that  I  am  taking 
under  any  threat  that  he  has  to  vote  for 
my  position  In  order  to  get  this  bill  mov- 
ing. I  never  have  and  never  will  make 
any  such  threat.  All  I  ask  is  a  vote  on 
the  merits. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  correct 
In  staUng  that  he  asked  the  Presiding 
Officer  If  amendments  were  In  order,  and 
It  was  so  ruled.  I  stated  that.  I  merely 
state— and  I  repeal^that  heretofore  the 
amendments  have  been  hi  order  when 
they  were  addlUons  to  the  bUl  and  not 
to  change  the  text  as  ordered  reported 
imder  the  recommendations.  But  we 
have  not  been  able,  at  least.  I  have  not 
been  able  up  to  this  pohit,  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian has  not  been  able  up  to  the 
last  thne  I  talked  with  hhn,  to  find  any 
precedent  where  after  recommitting  a 
bUl  and  reporting  it  back  under  Instruc- 
Uons,  the  text  of  that  bill,  as  reported 
the  second  time,  has  been  amended.  If 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana's  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  unless  they  can  find  such 
a  precedent— which  they  have  not  here- 
tofore found— It  would  be  establishing  a 
new  rule. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  correct 
in  stating  that  the  Parliamentarian  haj 
ao  advised  him,  and,  I  understand  that 
they  will  recommend  that  it  is  in  order. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  the  Vice  President 
will  rule,  and  I  have  advised  them  In  ad- 
vance to  prepare  the  ruling. 

My  only  purpose  In  making  a  point  of 
order  will  be  definitely  to  establish  the 
rule  as  a  part  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Thus  far  all  of  our  decisions  have  been 
based  upon  parliamentary  inquiries  and 
not  upon  points  of  order. 

I  am  not  trying  to  slip  anything  over 
on  anyone.  I  certainly  would  not  trap 
anybody  Into  a  parUamentary  box— un- 
less I  had  a  good  chance.  Surely  I  would 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  try  to  trap  a  man 
as  agile  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  Is  that  once 
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this  ruling  has  been  made,  as  I  anticipate 
It  to  be  made,  we  shall  have  adopted  and 
put  In  the  rule  book  a  precedent  or  a  new 
rule  whereby  all  amendments  will  be  In 
order.  That  Is  all  that  I  stated,  and 
surely  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
agree  that  this  will  be  the  result.  I  do 
not  question  for  one  moment  the  pro- 
priety of  the  manner  In  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  proceeded.  Not 
at  all. 

The  Presiding  Officer  did  state  that 
amendments  would  be  in  order,  and  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  so  rule. 

As  an  optimist,  and  as  one  who  always 
was  an  optimist  and  wants  to  stay  one 
for  the  remaining  50  years  of  his  life,  I 
am  so  confident  that  we  are  going  to  win 
next  Tuesday  that  I  have  made  this  offer 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  a 
pledge  to  abide  by  the  decision  regardless 
of  the  results. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
made  me  a  firm  commitment  a  while 
back  which  I  thought  was  meaningful. 

The  Senator  said  that  he  would  not 
trap  me  and  that  I  cannot  be  trapped, 
but  he  has  done  It  to  me  before,  and  it 
Is  difficult  to  wiggle  loose. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  said  some- 
thing about  a  precedent.  The  precedent 
is  there.  The  Chair  ruled.  I  asked  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  the  Chair 
ruled  that  I  had  a  right  to  offer  the 
amendment.  The  motion  to  table,  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  could  In 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  ruling 
from  the  Chair .  and  I  won  it.  The  prece- 
dent Is  there.    It  has  already  been  ruled. 

The  Senator  has  Eisked  whether  I  am 
wlUing  to  abide  by  that  verdict.  Not  if 
I  lost  on  absentees.  I  have  my  absentee 
list  now,  to  see  how  many  people  will  be 
out  of  town  on  Tuesday,  and  the  number 
is  considerable.  If  every  Republican  was 
in  place  and  the  absentee  list  is  what  Is 
predicted  on  Tuesday,  I  would  lose  on 
absentees.  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  people 
back  in  town. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoREl  talked  about  vothig.  He  would 
have  been  very  foolish  to  vote  today.  He 
has  six  absentees.  I  would  like  to  give 
him  pairs,  but  I  do  not  feel  like  pairing 
all  those  Republicans.  He  Is  leading  the 
light  against  me  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle,  while  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  leads  It  against  me  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  give  him  pairs  with  Demo- 
crats. I  would  have  won  easily.  But  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  have  been  satis- 
fled  with  that.  He  would  see  that  he  had 
four  Republicans  who  did  not  have  pairs, 
and  he  would  probably  have  come  back 
and  tried  me  again,  and  it  would  have 
been  an  inconclusive  struggle. 

One  of  these  days  we  will  get  this 
whole  thing  worked  out.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  time  Is  of  no  particular  mo- 
ment. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  it  Is  the  most  Important 
thing  we  will  vote  on.  We  will  take  all 
the  time  necessary,  and  eventually  we 
will  get  around  to  holding  a  committee 
meeting  and  seeing  what  the  Committee 
on  Finance  wishes  to  do,  and  we  will  vote 
It  out. 

If  everybody  would  do  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  did,  give  a  pair  to  some 


poor  fellow  who  is  sick  In  a  hospital  and 
who  cannot  be  here,  and  if  everybody's 
vote  was  counted,  I  would  have  won  with 
a  vote  of  50  to  50,  with  the  Vice  President 
breaking  the  tie  In  my  favor,  and  off  we 
would  go  with  the  Investment  tax  credit 
bill.  However,  they  caught  me  with  their 
crowd  In  town  and  mine  out  of  town.  I 
come  back  when  I  have  the  larger  army 
and  this  time  the  other  fellow  has  the 
absentees.  This  could  go  on  forever,  but 
It  will  not.  Eventually  the  Senate  will 
accept  a  decision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  trapped  liim  In  the  past 
I  assume  that  by  "trapped."  he  meant 
that  deceitful  means  were  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  want  to  re- 
ject that  ImpUcatlon  fully  and  com- 
pletely. I  want  to  point  out  the  extreme 
versatility  of  using  the  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  self-defense,  but  still  Ignoring  the 
rule  to  commit  offenses  upon  the  other 
side. 

I  have  been  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  10  years  and  I  wish  to  say 
with  complete  confldence  that  in  the 
Senate  he  has  spoken  objectively,  truth- 
fully, and  with  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing Senators  fully  with  the  facts  so  as  to 
be  able  to  render  Intelligent  judgments. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
If  I  had  Invoked  the  rule  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Loiridiana  take  his  seat 
when  he  stated  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  setting  traps.  Traps  are 
supposed  to  snare  the  innocent.  That 
statement  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
Integrity  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  did  not  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana take  his  seat,  but  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  vmder  the  rule,  W£is 
required  to  take  his  seat,  then  I  submit 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  that  that  same 
rule  would  have  required  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  take  his  seat. 

Last  week  the  majority  leader,  In  or- 
der to  bring  the  treadmill  to  an  end,  in 
order  to  stop  the  merry-go-roimd,  made 
a  motion.  He  realized  that  we  were  in- 
dulging In  the  use  of  time  without  pro- 
ducing anything  constructive  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  coimtry.  He  made  the  mo- 
tion that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  the  order 
that  they  return  a  bill  with  two  provi- 
sions; one,  solely  deaUng  with  the  o^iital 
investment  tax  credit,  and  two,  a  repeal 
of  the  $60  million  subsidy  to  poUtlcal 
parties.  That  bill  went  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

To  my  great  amazement,  within  1 
minute  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  took 
the  floor  and  said:  In  conformity  with 
the  direction  of  the  Senate,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  bin  reinstating  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  repealing  the  Presidential 
subsidy  bill. 

I  was  amazed  because  I  could  not  un- 
derstand how  the  committee  could  have 
acted  upon  it.  It  was  obviously  the  ac- 
tion of  the  chairman  alone.  But  to  my 
greater  amazement,  after  It  was  stated 
that  the  bill  was  reported  back  In  con- 
formity with  the  direction  of  the  Senate, 
an  amendment  was  Immediately  offered 


to  vitiate  and  repudiate  the  previous 
action  of  the  Senate. 

I.  In  my  simple  way  of  thinking,  can- 
not xmderstand  how  this  dignified  body 
can  indulge  In  that  type  of  conduct. 
One  minute  we  direct  the  committee  to 
report  back  In  accordance  with  certain 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Senate.  The 
whip  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  reports  back  and  with  the  great- 
est alacrity  Imaginable,  Immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  repudiate  the  direction  given 
by  a  vote  of  some  60  to  20.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number.  What  are  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  thinking  of 
the  Senate?  What  are  they  justified  in 
thinking?  One  day  we  vote  "aye,"  on  a 
specific  Issue.  The  next  day  we  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  third  day  we  vote  "aye." 

We  have  spent  4  weeks  on  a  tread- 
mill. We  have  spent  4  weeks  on  a 
merry-go-round  making  the  circle,  and 
coming  back  to  the  same  place  at  the 
end  of  the  merry-go-round.  Now,  we 
rebegln  the  same  merry-go-round,  the 
same  treadmill  that  was  started  4  weeks 
ago. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  wants  to  end  it  next  Tues- 
day.   Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senatcw  from 
Louisiana  says  that  it  will  not  be  ended 
next  Tuesday,  but  that  the  treadmill  and 
the  merry-go-roxmd  will  continue  until 
January  1968,  unless  the  will  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  done. 

God  help  the  United  States  under 
that  condition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  has  pointed 
out  the  parliamentary  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  I  am  not  questioning 
for  a  moment,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  ruled  to  be  in  order. 
I  say  that  based  upon  my  consultations 
with  the  Parliamentarian. 

However,  If  that  amendment  Is  adopted 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  It  wlU  be 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  that  we  will  have  changed  a 
decision  ordered  by  the  Senate  under  a 
recommittal  motion.  That  is  the  point 
I  was  making.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  right  or  propriety  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  make  such  a  ruling.  But  the 
only  way  to  get  such  an  official  ruling 
is  to  make  a  point  of  order;  that  will  be 
done  and  then  this  procedure  will  offi- 
cially be  open  for  use  by  any  Member. 
But  I  do  think  we  should  aU  agree  to 
and  abide  by  that  decision  next  Tuesday, 
regardless  of  whether  we  win  or  lose, 
and  go  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  get  such  an 
agreement  right  now. 

Nevertheless,  I  regret  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  does  not  see  fit  to 
accept  this  fair  preposition  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gors] 
and  myself. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  for  defending  me 
Ekgainst  what  he  thought  was  somewhat 
of  a  reflection  made  upon  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  he  wondered 
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what  woxild  have  happened  had  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  been  required  to 
take  his  seat.  I  can  tell  him  what  would 
have  happened.  I  would  have  moved 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed;  I  was  enjojrlng  his 
remarks.  While  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  did  not 
take  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  as  a  criticism  of  me.  Rather 
and,  perhaps  this  was  poor  judgment  on 
my  p>art,  I  accepted  them  as  a  compli- 
ment coming  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  really  think  that  what  he 
had  in  mind  when  he  said  I  had  set  a 
trap  was  that  he  was  recalling  how  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  we  have  exposed  to 
the  country  what  a  monstrosity  his  pro- 
posed $60  million  campaign  slush  fund 
really  is  and  that  we  had  gotten  him 
somewhat  Into  a  position  where  the 
American  people  can  see  how  disastrous 
the  campaign  fund  law  is. 

Yes,  Indeed.  I  accepted  his  remarks 
as  a  compliment.  I  hope  he  will  repeat 
them  many  times.  To  the  extent  that 
we  have — if  we  may  use  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana — "trapped" 
him  into  swimltting  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  present  law  is  not  work- 
able we  have  succeeded.  In  fact,  he  has 
been  so  enlightened  by  our  analysis  of 
this  $60  million  slush  fund  that  he  has 
recently  offered  an  entirely  new  sub- 
stitute bill,  changing  completely  the  pro- 
posed method  of  financing. 

I  do  not  consider  that  we  trapped 
him — he  used  that  word — but  at  least  we 
have  exposed  the  act  to  the  American 
public  for  what  it  Is.  As  an  optimist  and 
I  shall  always  be  an  optimist,  I  feel  that 
if  we  will  only  analyze  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  in  mind,  we  will  see 
that  he  was  really  complimenting  me  and 
expressing  his  respect  for  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  analyzed  this  proposed  cam- 
paign slush  fund.  I  even  suspect  that 
he  will  respect  us  more  next  Tuesday 
when  we  win  that  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  in  order  to  say  in 
my  own  words  that  I  concur  in  the  desir- 
ability of  bringing  this  issue  to  a  con- 
clusion. Along  with  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  I  am  prepared,  as 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  pre- 
viously stated,  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
vote  next  Tuesday.  I  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  first  vote.  I  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  vote  on  the  motion  made  by 
the  majority  leader  yesterday,  however 
It  came  out. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  on  more  than  one  day  in 
every  week  of  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, I  have  pleaded  for  expedition,  and 
for  a  vote.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  recaD  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  have  offered  nu- 
merous unanimous-consent  agreements 
trsdng  to  bring  this  issue  to  a  vote.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  with  my  sup- 
port, offered  to  get  an  agreement  to  vote 
today.  We  are  never  certain  that  there 
will  be  100  Senators  in  the  Chamber  at 
any  time. 


All  that  we  can  do  is  to  notify  Senators 
that  there  will  be  a  vote,  and  if  they  want 
to  cast  their  vote,  then  let  them  come 
into  the  Chamber  and  do  so.  Let  us 
settle  this  issue  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Earlier  in  this  legislative 
battle,  an  effort  was  made  to  frighten 
businessmen.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
effort  to  repeal  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  would,  in  some  way, 
Imperil  enactment  of  the  Investment 
credit  provisions. 

I  think  the  Record  today  will  make  it 
explicitly  clear,  if  it  has  not  already  done 
so,  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  desire  ex- 
peditious treatment  of  this  issue,  and 
that  the  way  to  speed  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill  Is  to  defeat  the  amendment 
next  Tuesday,  pass  the  bill,  go  to  con- 
ference, and  before  the  week  is  out  the 
bill  can  become  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree. 
That  is  the  best  and  most  sensible  way 
to  take  care  of  this  problem.  This  ques- 
tion should  have  been  settled  at  least  2 
or  3  weeks  ago. 
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REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  602)  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Senate  Joined  in  creating,  in 
1965,  the  establishment  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  pursuant  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act.  This  legislation,  the  result  of  5 
years  of  Investigation,  study,  and  public 
hearings,  broke  new  ground  in  structur- 
ing the  relationships  between  and  among 
the  Federal  Government,  State  govern- 
ments, and  individual  citizens  and  pri- 
vate business. 

It  has  truly  been  a  partnership  for 
progress,  and  it  provides  a  model  for 
programs  in  other  regions. 

President  Johnson  has  termed  "crea- 
tive federalism."  as  an  approach  char- 
acterized by  a  new  and  realistic  and 
cooperative  relationship  among  all  levels 
of  government.  It  has  brought  into  be- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  firm  and  full 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

In  1964,  the  President's  Regional  Com- 
mission on  Appalachia  transmitted  a  re- 
port to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  situation  which  ob- 
tained In  an  area  extending  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Alabama.  It  accurately  and 
in  stark  terms  set  forth  the  differences 
which  for  too  long  had  set  this  region 
partially  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  spoke  of  regional  problems  in 
terms  of  income,  education,  employment 
and  housing  levels.  It  drew  a  graphic 
picture  of  a  region  which  was  far  be- 
hind at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  had  entered  on  and  was 
enjoying  the  fullness  of  economic  pros- 
perity. 

The    Senate    Committee    on    Public 
Works  began  hearings  on  proposals  to 


ameliorate  and  correct  this  situation 
The  need  for  Federal  assistance  In  aii 
action  program  was  demonstrated  and 
documented.  The  Congress  subsequenUy 
enacted  Public  Law  89-4,  establishing  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission,  and  authorizing  a  multl 
faceted  economic  development  program' 
In  essence,  we  have  reharnessed  many 
of  the  existing  Federal  programs  we 
learned,  not  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  lacked  programs  which  could  sub- 
stantially  contribute  to  an  economic  re- 
vival of  Appalachia.  but  rather  that  the 
States  of  the  region,  for  many  reasons 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  these 
programs. 

The  first  thrust  of  the  effort  was  the 
authorization  of  a  development  highway 
system.    Throughout  the  history  of  thU 
region  and  our  Nation,  the  Appalachian 
mountain  chain  has  been  characterized 
as  a  barrier  to  commercial  and  social 
intercourse.    The     schoolchlld     leama 
that  one  of  the  first  great  problems  en- 
countered by  our  Founding  Fathers,  once 
the  original  settlement  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  was  accomplished,  was  to  find 
a    passage    through    ihese    mountains 
The  Cumberland  Gap  has  Its  own  hal- 
lowed place  In  the  history  of  Appalachia. 
Another  major  problem  was  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen   health  faciUOes 
and     services.    These,     together    with 
stepped-up    vocational    education    ac- 
tivities, land  stabilization,  conservation 
and  erosion  control,  coal  mining  area 
restoration,  and  sewage  treatment  were 
necessary  if  Appalachia  was  to  be  able 
to  attract  and  hold  the  kinds  of  people 
and  the  kinds  of  business  which  make 
not  only  that  area  but  any  area  eco- 
nomically viable. 

Provisions  for  timber  and  water  re- 
sources studies  were  also  Included.  The 
capstone  of  the  program  was  the  pro- 
vision of  supplements  to  existing  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  No  one  piece 
of  the  program  was  to  be  so  large  as  to 
overburden  or  overshadow  the  rest.  All 
were  Intended  to  give  that  extra  assist- 
ance which  Is  required  to  bring  Ap- 
palachia back  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  development. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  express  person- 
ally, and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee officially,  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  the  leadership,  the  devotion,  and 
the  effective  work  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  in  this  program, 
from  which  aspirations  will  rise  and  ben- 
efits badly  needed  will  flow. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  the  distingulslied  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  characteristic  of  him. 
He  is  gracious,  and  In  this  Instance,  too 
generous.  However,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  words  spoken  by  my  friend.  It  la 
true  when  he  says  that  I  have  been  de- 
voted to  this  region.  But  I  am  not  alone, 
the  devotion  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  region  has  been  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  When  he  pioneered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
he  was  thinking  not  only  of  a  great  su- 
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perhlghway  network  extending  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  he  was  fully  aware 
what  all  these  roads  together  with  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  farm-to-market 
roads  would  do  for  the  area  of  which  I 
gpeak  today. 

Developmental  roads — all  what  we  are 
building  under  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram—roads which  will  ermble  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  and  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  to  come  into  fruitful  contact 
with  each  other  as  well  as  with  people 
from  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  intergovernmental  structure  thus 
created  in  the  legislation  of  1966  and 
the  program  contained  therein  were  de- 
signed to  "assist  the  region  in  meeting  Its 
special  problems,  to  promote  Its  econom- 
ic development,  and  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts 
toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  es- 
sential to  its  growth  and  attacking  its 
common  problems  and  meeting  its  com- 
mon needs  on  a  coordinated  and  con- 
certed regional  basis." 

It  was  an  ambitious  goal  and  an  Im- 
mense undertaking,  but  it  was  one  to 
which  the  Senate  gave  highly  substantial 
support.  What  our  committee  proposed 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  on 
March  9,  1965. 

On  January  24,  1967,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
over  which  I  preside.  In  addition  to  being 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  began 
hearings  on  S.  602,  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program.  The  purpose  of  those  hearings 
was  twofold : 

First,  the  refunding  of  the  program. 
When  the  original  legislation  was  passed 
early  in  1965,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Appalachian  highway  program.  Congress 
made  authorizations  through  fiscal  year 
1967  only.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  excellent  beginnings,  we  must  au- 
thorize the  funds  for  the  continuance  of 
the  program. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  committee 
hearings  was  to  conduct  a  searching  re- 
view of  the  goals  and  achievements  of 
the  Appalachian  program  to  date. 

This  effort  Is  the  embodiment  of  a  new 
approach  in  intergovernmental  relations, 
perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  concept 
of  "creative  federalism."  It  Is  Intended, 
as  the  Senatpi  xrom  Tennessee  would  say, 
not  as  a  h^dout  but  as  a  helping  hand. 
That  is  re*^ly  what  the  people  of  this 
mountain  tlrea  want,  desire,  and  can  ap- 
preciate. It  is  an  equal  partnership  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  course  of  7  days  of  hearings 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  heard  from  more  than  40 
witnesses  representing  every  sector  of 
Involvement  in  the  Appalachian  program. 
Testimony  was  received  from  the  State 
cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  Honorable  Hulett  Smith, 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  and  from  the 
Honorable  John  Sweeney,  the  then  Fed- 
eral Cochairman.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  from  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies,  which  have  the  direct 
responsibilities  for  carrying  out  the  proj- 
ects recommended  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Conunlssion.    In  addition,  the 
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committee  heard  from  a  number  of 
knowledgeable  private  citizens  and  in- 
terested groups. 

Testimony  or  written  statements  were 
received  from  the  Governors  of  10  of 
the  12  States  included  in  the  region.  The 
Governors  were  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  program.  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  they  were  high  in 
their  praise  of  the  structure  as  well  as 
the  program  implementation. 

We  have  not  made  all  the  progress  we 
desired  to  make — we  have  had  real  suc- 
cess. Though  not  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram have  moved  forward  as  rapidly  as 
we  might  have  liked,  some  phases  have 
been  more  successful  than  Senators  be- 
lieved possible.  The  program  is  a  suc- 
cess because  those  who  are  most  directly 
concerned  with  it,  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Cochairman  have 
given  it  a  maximum  effort.  Though  the 
program  has  registered  significant 
achievements,  it  has  really  only  Just 
begun. 

The  achievements  resulting  from  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
were  partially  sunmiarized  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  letter  to  Congress  on 
January  20,  1967,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  the  program. 
The  President  said : 

Because  of  the  work  done  by  the  Gommla- 
slon  and  cooperating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

Fifty-one  hospitals  have  been  completed  or 
are  under  construction. 

Fifty- two  vocational  education  schools  are 
being  built. 

Work  Is  underway  on  790  miles  of  the  de- 
velopment highway  system. 

New  libraries,  airports,  college  classrooms, 
and  water  resource  projects  are  being  pur- 
sued to  completion. 

Thousands  of  workers  have  been  trained, 
hired,  and  added  to  the  payrolls. 

The  institutional  conception  of  the  pro- 
gram as  a  joint  State-Federal  endeavor 
has  been  a  valid  one.  Tha  success 
achieved  to  date  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
high  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States  and 
the  Federal  Cochairman. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  no 
adverse  criticism  was  given  at  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Conomission.  the  States, 
or  the  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
programs. 

A  number  of  private  w^itnesses  repre- 
senting the  business,  educational,  labor, 
and  religious  leadership  of  Appalachia 
did  ask  that  the  committee  consider  ad- 
ditional programs  which  would  concern 
themselves  with  the  development  of 
human  resources.  The  committee  mem- 
bers share  this  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources.  And  I  point 
out  that,  except  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram, the  two  largest  categories  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram are  for  health  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. S.  602,  as  amended  gives  further 
evidence  of  congressional  concern  by 
providing  additional  programs  oriented 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  region. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  contains  no 
sweeping  changes  in  the  original  legisla- 
tion. The  basic  structure  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  imderljring  philosophy 
of  State-Federal  cooperation  remain  In- 
tact and  unchanged. 

Additional  Federal  programs  will  be 


included  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission.  Among 
these  are  technical  assistance  grants 
and  loans  to  encourage  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  221  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  the  extension  of  the  availability 
of  planning  money  under  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  the  so-called 
local  development  districts,  timber  prod- 
ucts research,  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram for  mine  acid  pollution  control, 
and  cultural  program  assistance. 

S.  602  does  not  substantially  expand 
the  activities  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. The  bill,  as  reported,  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $273,650,000.  ex- 
clusive of  the  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System,  for  the  2-fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1969.  The  1965 
act  authorized  an  appropriation  <rf 
$252,400,000  for  the  period  ending  June 
30.  1967. 

The  major  portion  of  this  increase  re- 
sults from  the  inclusion  of  four  new  pro- 
grams— ^hardwood  timber  product  re- 
search, technical  assistance  for  housing, 
the  development  of  a  mine  acid  pollu- 
tion control  program,  and  cultural  pro- 
gram assistance. 

The  Appalachian  highway  program 
authorization  which  extends  through 
June  30,  1971.  would  be  Increased  by 
$175  million. 

The  primary  change  recommended  by 
S.  602  provides  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  President.  It  is  expected 
that  the  President  will  carry  out  the  au- 
thorized programs  by  transferring  the 
funds  to  the  Federal  Cochairman — for 
disposition  in  accordance  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  Introduced,  the  measure  would  have 
provided  for  appropriation  of  all  funds 
authorized  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  for  subsequent  transfer  to 
operating  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
carry  out  authorized  programs.  This 
approach  to  funding  the  Appalachian 
program  was  considered  as  a  means  for 
achieving  a  consolidated  review  of  the 
program  in  the  appropriation  process. 

The  committee  has  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  issues  involved  in  the  author- 
ization of  direct  appropriations  to  the 
Commission.  It  Is  in  sympathy  with  the 
view  that  appropriations  for  the  Appa- 
lachian program  should  be  sought  on  a 
consolidated  basis.  Similarly,  we  are 
aware  of  the  concern  of  the  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  about 
fragmentation  of  fiscal  control. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  most  efficient 
operation  of  the  program,  and  to  accom- 
modate the  views  of  all  parties  on  this 
issue,  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  all  funds 
authorized  by  the  act.  except  for  the 
Commission's  administrative  expenses, 
to  the  President. 

From  discussions  with  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  the  committee's  under- 
standing that  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  act  will  be 
transferred  by  him  to  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission  for  further 
allocation  among  the  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  act  and 
for  grants  to  the  Commission  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  local  development 
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dMrlcts  and  for  research.  This  proce- 
dure will  achieve  a  single  review  of  the 
program  In  the  apprc^rlatJjns  prtjcess 
without  appropriating  program  fimds 
directly  to  a  Federal-State  commission. 

Another  amendment  to  the  1965  act 
would  give  the  Commission  Itself  the  au- 
thority to  approve  programs  and  proj- 
ects. This  change  likewise  appears  nec- 
essary if  the  program  is  to  fulfill  the 
promise  It  now  holds  for  the  revltallza- 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

This  program  was  undertaken  In  1965, 
In  part,  as  an  experiment  In  creative  fed- 
eralism. It  was  looked  at  as  a  test  of  the 
ability  of  State  governments  to  more 
adequately  meet  their  needs.  If  they 
are  to  do  this,  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  decisions.  The  Federal  interests  in 
these  programs  will  be  properly  and 
fully  protected  by  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man. 

S.  602  recommends  the  addition  of  18 
counties  in  Mississippi.  Much  of  north- 
eastern Mississippi  shares  common  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  physical  characteris- 
tics with  coimties  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  This  area  of  Mississippi  exhibits 
many  of  the  same  conditions  of  depriva- 
tion, such  as  unemployment,  educational 
lag,  health  needs,  public  facilities  short- 
ages, and  lack  of  adequate  access  which 
the  program  is  seeking  to  alleviate  In  the 
Appalachian  region. 

In  addition,  two  counties  in  Alabama 
would  be  included,  as  well  as  one  county 
in  New  York. 

To  guard  against  continual  expansion 
of  the  region  encompassed  by  the  Appa- 
lachian program,  the  committee  has 
recommend«d  language  which  provides 
that  no  recommendation  for  any  fur- 
ther additions  to  the  Appalachian  region 
will  be  proposed  or  considered  by  the 
Commission  unless  the  Congress  has  re- 
quested a  study  of  fuch  additions. 

As  a  result  of  suggested  amendments 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  committee  con- 
sidered and  reported  as  title  n  of  S.  602, 
three  amendments  to  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  The  first  is  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  Insure  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  long-range  economic 
development  plan  to  govern  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  in  the  title  V  regions.  The 
second  relates  to  the  allocation  of  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  assistance 
and  research  fimds  to  the  allocation  of 
administrative  and  technical  assistance 
and  research  funds  to  the  regional  com- 
missions established  pursuant  to  title  V 
of  that  act.  The  third  is  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
"Supplements  to  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs." 

It  Is  the  committee's  strong  belief  that 
the  success  of  the  Appalachian  program 
gives  strong  evidence  that  the  other 
commissions — Ozarks,  Upper  Great 
Lakes,  New  England,  Coastal  Plains,  and 
Four  Comers— will  benefit  greatly  from 
the  availability  of  such  funds. 

The  committee  recommends  enact- 
ment of  S.  602,  as  amended.  It  believes 
that  the  legislation  is  a  vital  necessity 
to  maintain  the  effort  being  nxade  to 
solve  the  difficult  problems  of  the  Ai>pa- 


lachian  area.  The  broad-scale  attack 
begun  with  the  enactment  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  PubUc  Law  89-4,  must  be  continued 
if  we  are  to  bring  that  region  into  a  con- 
dition of  economic  parity  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

The  amendments  to  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  are  equally  necessary 
if  the  regional  commissions  established 
under  that  act.  Public  Law  89-136,  «u^  to 
bring  renewed  economic  vitality  to  other 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram presented  under  the  reported  bill  is 
a  sound  and  well-balanced  one,  which 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  experience 
gained  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  during  the  past  2  years,  and 
I  believe  the  Senate  will  give  prompt  ap- 
proval to  this  proven  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  diligence 
and  dedication  of  all  my  colleagues  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Without  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
Senator    Johw    Shxrmam    Cooper,    the 
ranking  minority  member,  as  well  as. 
Senators     Stkphen     Young,     Edicuwd 
MusKtt,  Ernest  Ortteninc,  B.  Everett 
Jordan,    Daniel    Inottte,   Birch    Bath, 
Joseph  Montoya,  Joseph  Tydings,  Wil- 
liam   Spong,    Jr.,    Hiram    Fong,    Caleb 
Boggs,    George    Murphy,    Len    Jordan, 
and  Howard  Baker,  this  legislation  would 
not  be  the  realistic  response  to  the  needs 
of  Appalachla  which  it.  in  fact,  is — and  I 
thank  them  all  for  their  valued  contri- 
butions to  our  deliberations  and  action. 
We   have   considered    these   matters, 
not  in  any  partisan  way.    We  gave  our 
attention   to  this  measure   because  we 
believed  that  we  had  a  responsibility  to 
strengthen   this   region   and   the   other 
regions  provided  for  in  the  legislation. 
These  areas  of  our  country  must  be  put 
in  a  position  not  only  to  participate  In 
but  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  several 
Senators,  particularly  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  desire 
to  be  heard  and  perhaps  to  draw  partic- 
ular attention  to  some  matters  which 
need  to  be  clarified. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  the  middle  of 
tomorrow  afternoon — the  bill  can  be 
brought  to  final  pcusage.  We  shall 
probably  request  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  again  have  the 
opportunity,  as  they  did  in  1965,  to  ex- 
press, in  an  affirmative,  positive  way, 
their  approval  of  Senate  bill  602. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  aa  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  1965  act  and  of  the  pend- 
ing measure.  I  rise  In  support  of  this  bill. 
S.  602,  extends,  in  substantially  its  pres- 
ent form,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  That  act  has 
been  most  beneficial  to  my  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  been  an 
excellent  example  of  how  our  Federal 
system  of  government  should  properly 
function.  It  Is  a  genuinely  equal  part- 
nership of  the  Appalachian  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Appa- 
lachian Governors  have  a  strong  voice 
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and  play  an  active  role  in  formulatlne 
and  carrying  out  the  Investment  plana 
designed  to  revitalize  the  economy  of  this 
distressed  region. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  which  advises  our 
Governor  on  the  Appalachian  program 
I  have  been  privileged  to  participate  in' 
this  exciting  planning  and  development 
process. 

There  Is  one  feature  of  the  pending  bill 
which  I  wish  to  note  favorably,  i  am 
glad  that  it  provides  that  henceforth 
funds  for  all  Appalachian  programs  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  dis- 
bursement by  the  Federal  Cochairman  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
The  present  practice  of  appropriating 
Appalachian  funds  to  several  Cabinet 
departments  and  agencies  makes  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  ApproprlaUons  Committees 
of  Congress,  as  part  of  their  oversight 
responsibilities,  to  carry  out  a  single 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Appalach- 
ian regional  development  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  thla 
worthy  legislation. 

I  make  this  statement  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  am  presently  engaged  in  doing 
what  I  can  to  help  advocate  the  adoption 
of  certain  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Being  engaged  in  that  work,  I  am 
not  certain  I  shall  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  when  the  bill  comes  to  a  vote.  If  it 
does,  I  have  the  assurance  of  a  live  pair 
with  another  Senator,  should  I  not  be 
able  to  be  present  at  the  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  comment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  He  has  partic- 
ipated in  developing  the  answer  to  this 
legislative  problem,  even  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. He  has  often  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  argued  effectively  for  the 
type  of  legislaUon  that  the  Senate  Is  now 
considering. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  Johi  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] in  presenting  to  the  Senate  S.  602, 
a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
as  recommended  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
Senator  Randolph  is  chairman  and  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  has  been  in  effect  for  a  little 
over  2  years.  During  these  2  years,  the 
Appalachian  program  has  proved  Itself. 
The  wide  acceptance  and  broad  sup- 
port this  new  program  has  received  Is 
evidence,  I  believe,  that  it  was  well  con- 
ceived and  has  been  well  executed.  Our 
committee  received  no  testimony  in  op- 
position to  this  2-year  extension  of  the 
non-highway  portions  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
and  I  am  glad  that  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  unanimously,  with 
the  support  of  both  majority  and  minor- 
ity members. 

The  Appalaclilan  program  Is  already 
bringing  new  opportunities  and  hope  to 
the  people  of  the  region.   And  I  must  say 
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It  appears  to  be  a  happy  exception  among 
the  new  programs  of  recent  years — for 
It  has  not  created  conflicts  In  adminis- 
tration, jurisdiction,  or  priorities.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  achieved  cooperation, 
developed  priorities,  and  fixed  responsl- 
bUlty. 

This  has  been  accomplished  through 
principles  which  have  been  talked  about 
often,  but  in  this  case  applied:  local  inl- 
tuitlve:  State  responsibility;  and  the 
application  of  new  priorities — in  this 
case,  regional  planning — through  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  already  estab- 
lished. 

The  great  thing  about  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program  has  been 
Its  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  relying  on  State  responsibility 
in  carrying  out  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  are  all  concerned  about 
overlapping  programs,  duplication, 
iraste,  and  confusion  of  priorities.  But 
the  Appalachian  concept  has  shown  that, 
when  the  States  are  given  responsibility 
and  the  authority  for  ordering  priori- 
ties, existing  Federal  assistance  programs 
can  be  better  directed  to  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  States  and  utilized  more 
effectively. 

n 

President  Kennedy,  President  Johnson, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  have  recog- 
nized the  deep-rooted  and  persistent 
problems  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
which  Justified  designing  a  program  to  at 
last  come  to  grips  with  Its  needs.  I  con- 
sider that  the  Congress,  with  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  has  been 
sympathetic  and  generous  in  providing 
this  program  for  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  remember  that.  In  1959,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  to  as- 
sist the  imderdeveloped  regions  of  this 
country  and,  later  that  year,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph) 
and  I  proposed  a  program  somewhat  like 
the  present  one.  Three  years  ago.  I 
Joined  with  Senator  Randolph  and  34 
other  Members  in  Introducing  S.  2782, 
following  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
message  of  April  28,  1964,  proposing  the 
establishment  of  an  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  development  pro- 
gram. That  request  was,  of  course,  a 
consequence  of  the  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, formed  at  the  request  of  President 
Kennedy  on  April  9,  1963,  with  the  Hon- 
orable Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  as 
Chairman— which  followed  the  Initiative 
and  work  for  years  of  the  Governors  of 
the  central  Appalachian  States,  which 
In  Kentucky  at  least,  began  in  the  work 
of  the  East  Kentucky  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  held  hearings  that  June  and,  on 
August  13,  reported  to  the  Senate  the 
first  Appalachian  bill,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  25,  1964,  by  a  vote 
oMS  to  13.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, however,  did  not  take  up  the  bill 
during  the  88th  Congress. 

In  the  next  Congrress,  Senator  Ran- 
poiPH  and  I  reintroduced  the  Awja- 
acWan  Act  as  8.  3  on  January  6,  1965. 
Wth  35  cosponsors.  Hearings  were  held 
and  the  bill  reported  at  the  end  of  3&n- 
"ary.   I  agahi  comanaged  the  bill  In  the 


Senate,  which  passed  S.  3  by  February 
1.  It  WEis  then  passed  by  the  House, 
without  amendment,  by  a  vote  of  257 
to  165,  and  became  Public  Law  89-4, 
with  the  President's  signature  on 
March  9. 

That  law  authorized  a  6-year  program 
of  highway  develc4>ment  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Region — section  201.  It  also  au- 
thorized demonstration  health  projects — 
section  202;  land  stabilization  and  con- 
servation— section  203;  a  water  re- 
sources survey — section  206;  vocational 
education  facilities — section  211;  sup- 
plemental grants-in-aid — section  214; 
and  grants  for  administrative  expenses 
of  local  development  districts  and  for 
research. 

It  was  recognized  that  this  program, 
while  utilizing  for  the  most  part  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  and  authorities, 
involved  a  new  approach  to  regional  ac- 
tion— and  a  new  working  relationslilp 
among  the  States  and  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  carry- 
ing out  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  in 
directing  assistance  more  effectively  to 
the  priorities  of  the  States.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  was  acknowledged  that  results 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress  after 
2  years,  and  the  nonhighway  programs 
were  authorized  through  Jime  30,  1967, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  could 
be  renewed  at  that  time. 

That  time  having  arrived,  I  was  very 
glad  this  year  to  again  Join  with  Sena- 
tor Randolph  and  32  other  Members  of 
both  parties  in  introducing  the  bill,  S. 
602,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  nonhigh- 
way programs  of  the  Appalachian  Act  of 
1965.  Our  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  held  7  days  of  hearings,  re- 
viewing the  entire  AppalachiEui  program, 
and  made  a  number  of  revisions  in  the 
bill  at  first  proposed.  The  hearings  and 
our  committee  report  to  the  Senate  re- 
view the  progress  and  accomplishments 
of  this  program,  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommended without  dissent  this  continu- 
ation of  the  Appalachian  program. 

in.   PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS   Or  PTTBLIC  LAW    B»-4 
AKD    8.  002 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  briefly  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  bill  our  conunlttee  has 
brought  before  the  Senate  : 

First.  The  composition  and  voting 
procedures  of  the  Appalaclilan  Regional 
Commission,  Its  functions,  administra- 
tive powers,  authority  to  make  recom- 
mendations, and  administrative  proce- 
dures, all  set  forth  in  title  I  of  the  act 
of  1965,  are  not  substantially  changed. 

Second.  Among  the  special  Appa- 
lachian programs  authorized  by  title  n 
of  the  act  of  1965,  the  principal  new 
program  in  part  A  is  the  development 
highway  system  for  which  that  act  au- 
thorized appropriations  of  $840  million 
over  6  years  to  construct  2,350  miles  of 
development  highway,  and  1,000  miles  of 
local  access  roads.  Of  that  amount,  $300 
million  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  2  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  increases 
the  total  highway  authorization  by  $75 
million— $140  million  for  the  additional 
350  miles  of  development  highway  across 
lower  New  York  State  and  the  connecting 


link  In  Pennsylvania,  approved  by  the 
Governors  after  this  tier  of  southern 
New  York  counties  was  added  to  the  re- 
gion. The  remaining  $35  million  is  au- 
thorized for  local  access  roads,  with  the 
mileage  limitation  Increased  from  1,000 
to  2,000  miles. 

Among  other  changes,  the  new  high- 
way section  201  of  the  act  authorizes  ad- 
vance construction  of  the  development 
highways  where  the  States  are  able  to 
proceed — but  there  Is  no  commltmmt 
that  the  cost  of  such  advance  construc- 
tion wUl  be  paid  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment— and  emphasizes  the  maximum  use 
of  indigenous  materials,  including  coal 
derivatives,  in  road  construction. 

Third.  The  act  provides  in  section  202 
for  a  program  of  demonstraUon  health 
projects  as  a  means  of  showing  how  bet- 
ter health  facilities,  including  hospitals, 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  may 
be  brought  to  multicounty  and  regional 
areas.  It  authorizes  grants  up  to  80  per- 
cent for  construction  of  health  facilities, 
grants  for  the  entire  cost  of  their  opera- 
tion the  first  two  years,  and  for  half  of 
the  cost  for  the  next  3  years. 

The  bill  restates  this  authority,  in- 
cludes also  provision  for  planning  grants 
up  to  75  percent,  and  would  permit  the 
acquisition  of  facIliUes  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  new  facilities.  The  com- 
mittee bill  makes  clear  that  the  operating 
funds  may  be  used  to  cover  operating 
deficits  which  include  the  cost  of  attract- 
ing, training  and  retaining  qualified  per- 
sonnel. It  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  of  $70  million 
for  the  demonstration  health  program 
compared  to  $69  million  authorized  for 
the  first  2  years,  of  which  $23.5  million 
was  aroropriated. 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  it  has  taken 
some  time  to  get  the  demonstration 
health  program  moving.  But  with  the 
report  of  the  Commission's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  showing  tremen- 
dous needs  in  this  field,  we  know  that 
this  amount  must  be  carefully  allocated 
to  provide  the  most  effective  demonstra- 
tions—for  it  cannot  begin  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  region. 

Fourth.  Section  203  of  the  act  author- 
izes land  stabilization,  conservation  and 
erosion  control  agreements  between  land 
owners  and  operators  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  up  to  10  years'  duration, 
with  Federal  cost  sharing  up  to  80  per- 
cent on  50  acres  of  land. 

This  program  Is  similar  to  the  familiar 
agriculture  conservation  program.  It 
seems  to  me  that  within  the  Appalachian 
region  these  funds  should  be  used  to 
supplement  ACP  funds  to  secure  con- 
servation measures  where  they  are  most 
urgently  needed. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  $19  mil- 
lion for  the  conservation  program  for  the 
next  two  fiscal  years,  compared  to  $17 
million  authorized  for  the  first  2  years, 
of  which  $10  million  was  appropriated. 

Fifth.  Section  204  of  the  act  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  timber  development  organizations;  $1 
million  of  the  $5  million  authorized  was 
appropriated,  of  which  $900,000  remains 
available.  This  authorization  has  not 
been  extoided. 

After  receiving  testimony  directed  to 
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the  owwrtunitles  for  better  utilizing  the 
native  hardwoods  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  our  committee  came  to  the  view 
that  the  ftmds  can  best  be  used  in  re- 
search. The  bin  Includes  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
research  which  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  new  and  Improved  uses 
of  Appalachian  hardwood  resources.  Im- 
proved processes  and  methods,  and  new 
markets  for  hardwood  products.  The 
committee  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $4  million  during  the  next  2  years  for 
such  Investigations,  studies,  and  demon- 
strations— in  eflfect  replacing  the  au- 
thorization imused  for  the  timber  devel- 
opment organizations. 

I  am  glad  that  this  new  section  has 
been  included,  because  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  great  but  neglected  re- 
sources of  the  region  Is  its  hardwood. 
And  with  all  the  research  programs  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  others,  relatively 
little  effort  has  been  directed  to  this 
field.  Hard  maple,  birch,  cherry  are 
valued  furniture  woods.  We  all  know, 
too.  of  the  great  demand  for  and  serious 
shortage  of  walnut,  and  that  this  de- 
mand wUl  increase.  I  believe  we  should 
give  attention  to  cultivating  walnut  and 
other  fine  hardwoods,  planning  for  their 
future  use,  just  as  the  soft  pine  and  piilp- 
woods  are  now  cultivated  and  grown  for 
a  specific  market. 

Sixth.  Section  205  of  the  act  authorizes 
a  program  of  mining  area  restoration 
which  includes  financial  contributions  to 
the  States  to  seal  and  fill  abandoned 
coal  mines,  to  extinguish  imderground 
and  outcrop  mine  fires,  and  to  expand 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects  In 
the  region.  The  authority  to  reclaim  and 
rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface 
mine  areas,  however.  Is  limited  by  the 
Lausche  amendment  to  lands  owned  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  govem- 
m£nt. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  na- 
tionwide study  of  a  long-range  program 
for  strip  mine  reclamation,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  others, 
which  is  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation 
and  will  be  submitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  by  July  1  of  this  year. 

The  committee  bill  maintains  the  min- 
ing area  restoration  program,  adding  the 
authority  to  seal  abandoned  oil  smd  gas 
wells,  to  reclaim  lands  affected  by  coal 
processing,  including  waste  piles,  and  to 
participate  in  mining  area  restoration 
projects  including  reasonable  planning, 
engineering,  and  land  acquisition  costs 
up  to  75  percent. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$39.15  million  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  for  this  work,  compared  to  $36.5 
million  for  mining  area  restoration  the 
first  2  years,  of  which  $24.85  million  was 
appropriated. 

Seventh.  One  of  the  most  Important 
provisions  of  the  Appalachian  Act.  less 
noticed  but  having  great  potential.  Is 
contained  in  section  20€  authorizing  the 
water  resources  survey  by  the  UJ3.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  For  it  will  be  the 
plan  and  the  criteria  developed  by  this 
survey  which  will  determine  the  flood 
control  measures,  and  the  fuller  utlUza- 
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tlon  of  the  streams  and  rivers  for  Indus- 
trial and  mimicipal  development  and  en- 
hancement of  the  recreation  opportu- 
nities of  the  region. 

The  region  is  one  blessed  with  rainfall 
and  countless  streams.  In  fact,  the  nar- 
row valleys  cut  into  the  plateau  by  these 
streams,  and  the  quickening  floods  ag- 
gravated In  recent  years  by  surface  min- 
ing, are  among  the  most  serious  problems 
of  the  region.  It  is  to  turn  this  source 
of  trouble  Into  a  resource  for  develop- 
ment that  we  look  to  the  survey.  The 
plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission, which  will  forward  It  to  the 
President  with  the  Commission's  views, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  next  year  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $2  million  to  complete  the 
water  resources  survey,  compared  to  $5 
million  authorized  for  the  first  2  years, 
of  which  $3.3  million  was  appropriated. 

Eighth.  The  committee  bill  adds  a  new 
section  207  to  the  act,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  establish  an  Appalachian 
housing  fund,  to  be  used  principally  as 
a  revolving  fund.  Loans  from  this  fund 
could  be  made  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  planning  housing  projects  In- 
tended to  qualify  for  Imured  mortgages 
under  section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

It  Is  believed  that  section  221  has  not 
been  utilized  in  the  region  because  of  the 
diflQctilty  of  raising  local  costs  for  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  site  engineering, 
site  options,  and  FHA  and  other  initial 
expenses,  most  of  which  can  be  recap- 
tured by  local  sponsors  and  returned  to 
the  revolving  f  imd  when  the  construction 
loan  insured  by  FHA  Is  made. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $5  million  for  loans  and 
grants  for  planning  these  housing  proj- 
ects. 

Ninth.  In  addition  to  the  new  pro- 
grams—part A  of  title  n— I  have  Just 
described,  the  Appalachian  Act  provides 
in  part  B  of  title  II  supplements  for  ex- 
isting programs. 

The  first  of  these,  and  very  Important, 
Is  the  provision  of  vocational  education 
facilities,  under  section  211  of  the  act. 
The  committee  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $18  million  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years,  compared  to  $16  million  au- 
thorized for  vocational  education  facili- 
ties the  first  2  years,  all  of  which  was 
appropriated. 

The  committee  bill  amends  the  act  to 
permit  these  grants  to  Include  the  cost 
of  equipment  of  the  vocational  training 
facilities  constructed  under  this  author- 
ity, and  equipment  of  other  school  facili- 
ties needed  to  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion In  the  region. 

Tenth.  Section  212  of  the  act  provides 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  works. 
These  funds  supplement  those  provided 
the  States  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  and  are  not  allocated 
imtil  the  States  regular  allotments  have 
been  made.  The  committee  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $6  million  for 
sewage  treatment  works  the  next  2  fiscal 


years— the  same  as  the  authorization  for 
the  first  2  years,  all  of  which  was 
appropriated. 

Eleventh.  Perhaps  the  most  efTectlve 
and  important  program  under  the  act 
except  for  the  development  highway  sys-' 
tern.  Is  that  providing  supplements  to 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  through 
section  214.  Under  tills  authority  a  wide 
variety  of  existing  Federal-State  cooper- 
atlve  programs  may  be  supplemented 
with  Appalachian  funds,  but  in  no  event 
to  exceed  a  total  of  80  percent  Federal 
share. 

It  is  this  section  214  which  has  pro- 
vided the  States  and  the  Commission 
with  the  fiexibility  to  adapt  the  Aw»- 
lachlan  program  to  the  highest  priority 
needs  of  each  State,  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  funds  appropriated 
and  to  better  utilize  within  the  region 
the  programs  previously  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  country— but  which 
time  and  again  we  have  seen  used  first  In 
the  more  fortunate  areas  which  have 
available  local  matching. 

It  is  this  principle,  also,  which  the  com- 
mittee hopes  will  be  extended  to  the  other 
regions,  formed  under  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  and  for  which  title  n  of 
S.  602  authorizes  the  appropriation  ol 
initial  funds. 

While  the  act  specifies  programs  such 
as  those  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control,  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention,  Public  Health 
Service,  Vocational  Education,  Library 
Services,  Federal  Airport.  Communica- 
tions, Higher  Education  Facilities,  Land 
and  Water  Conservation,  and  National 
Defense  Education  Acts,  the  supple- 
mental grants  are  available  for  any  of 
the  existing  grant-in-aid  programs,  and 
the  bill  includes  future  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams as  well. 

The  committee  bill  transfers  the  au- 
thority to  approve  these  grants  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Commis- 
sion, which  will  continue  to  work  through 
the  line  agencies  responsible  for  each 
program.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  parallel  approvals  and 
liaison  between  the  operating  agencies 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
sulted only  in  duplication  and  delay. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $97  million  for  section  214 
supplemental  grants  for  the  next  2  fis- 
cal years,  compared  to  $90  million  au- 
thorized for  the  first  2  years,  of  which 
$75  million  was  appropriated.  I  am  in- 
formed by  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  additional  $7  million 
is  occasioned  by  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Twelfth.  Following  testimony  received 
by  the  committee  from  Rabbi  Siegel, 
chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Arts  and 
Humanities  Council,  Dr.  Ernest  Neslus 
of  the  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies 
and  Development  at  West  Vlrgiriia  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Perle  F.  Ayer  of  the 
Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains  at 
Berea,  Ky.,  and  others  expressing  inter- 
est In  the  broader  social  and  cultural 
development  of  the  region,  the  committee 
included  a  new  section  115  of  the  «ct, 
to  provide  grants  for  cultural  progranu 
through  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
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Arts.  The  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $500,000  for  this  purpose. 

Thirteenth.  The  general  provisions  In 
part  C  of  title  n  of  the  act,  requiring 
maintenance  of  effort  by  the  States  and 
the  consent  of  the  States,  and  setting 
forth  the  program  development  criteria, 
and  the  procedure  for  the  initiation, 
submission,  and  review  of  applications 
for  projects  and  programs,  remain  sub- 
stantially as  enacted  in  1965. 

In  restating  section  223,  and  later  sec- 
tion 303,  the  language  adopted  by  the 
committee  emphasizes  that  applications 
shall  be  Initiated  within  the  States,  shall 
first  be  evaluated  by  the  State  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  be  approved  by 
the  State  member  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements for  assistance  under  the  act — 
and  that  no  project  shall  be  Imple- 
mented until,  first,  the  application  has 
been  determined  by  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral officials  to  be  compatible  with  the 
applicable  Federal  laws  he  administers, 
and,  second,  specifically  approved  by  the 
Commission  following  its  determination 
that  the  project  meets  the  program  de- 
velopment criteria  of  the  act,  "which 
determination  shall  be  C(MitrollIng." 

Fourteenth.  Title  III  of  the  act  author- 
izes grants  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  locsd  development  districts  and 
for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. The  committee  bill  transfers  the 
authority  to  make  these  grants  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Commission. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $10  million  for  tills  pur- 
pose for  the  next  2  years,  compared  to 
$5.5  million  authorized  for  the  first  2 
years,  nearly  all  of  which  was  appro- 
priated. 

In  an  important  new  provision  added 
to  section  302,  the  committee  bill  directs 
the  Commission  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  acid  mine  pollution 
In  the  region.  The  Commission  report 
and  recommendations  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  for  transmittal 
with  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  31,  1969.  I  consider  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  new 
provisions  developed  during  the  course 
of  our  consideration  of  the  bill,  which 
authorizes  appropriations  of  $3  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Fifteenth.  Title  IV  of  the  act  contains 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  nonhlghway  programs  of  the  act, 
the  Davis-Bacon  provision,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  $273,- 
650.000  for  the  2-flscal-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1969,  for  the  Appalach- 
ian programs  other  than  the  develop- 
ment highway  system  and  local  access 
roads,  compared  to  $252,400,000  author- 
ized for  the  first  2  years,  of  which  $167^9 
million  was  appropriated. 

New  section  401  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation to  be  made  to  the  President, 
for  transfer  by  him  to  the  operating 
agencies  or  the  Federal  Cochalrman  as 
required,  with  the  intention  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  be  enabled 
to  testify  before  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  on  funding  of  the  Appalachian 
programs. 

The  Appalachian  region  has  been  en- 


larged by  the  committee  bill,  following 
the  consideration  in  the  subcommittee 
and  votes  on  tills  question  in  the  full 
committee,  to  include  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi— 18  counties — two  additional 
counties  In  Alabama,  and  one  additional 
county  In  New  York. 

Sixteenth.  In  addition  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  March  9, 1965,  the  com- 
mittee bill.  S.  602,  contains  a  second  title, 
amending  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
It  would  provide  In  the  other  regions  sup- 
plements to  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, as  I  have  noted.  The  new  section 
509  of  the  EDA  conforms  to  section  214 
of  the  Appalachian  Act.  which  has 
proved  its  value,  and  the  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  each  of  the  regional  com- 
missions of  $5  million  for  fiscal  1968,  and 
$10  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

IV 

I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  this  2- 
year  extension  of  the  nonhlghway  pro- 
grams will  be  helpful — but  is  realistic 
and  modest  in  terms  of  the  need.  For 
example,  the  road  funds  will  not  provide 
the  full  70-30  matching  on  the  develop- 
ment highway  system  contemplated  by 
the  original  act;  the  States  will  have  to 
bear  its  increased  costs,  and  one-half 
the  cost  of  providing  four-lane  rather 
than  two-lane  highways  where  this  is 
desired. 

The  limited  fimds  available  for  seal- 
ing abandoned  coal  mines  and  extin- 
guishing underground  fires  will  not  be- 
gin to  touch  the  vast  need  for  reclama- 
tion of  the  despoiled  countryside  and 
stripped  wastelands. 

This  program  will  not  construct  the 
health  facilities  needed  in  the  region — 
but  can  establish  a  small  number  of 
demonstration  projects  to  point  the  way. 

It  can  help  construct  a  realistic  voca- 
tional education  system  only  where  a 
State  is  willing,  as  in  Kentucky,  to  uti- 
lize nearly  all  the  nonhlghway  funds 
allocated  to  the  State  for  this  purpose, 
foregoing  supplements  for  airports,  sew- 
age plants,  colleges,  watersheds,  and 
other  needs. 

The  modest  housing  loans  for  projects 
In  growth  centers  does  not  attempt  to 
reach  the  basic  need  for  improved  rural 
housing  throughtout  the  region. 

The  water  resource  survey  provides  no 
reservoirs  for  fiood  protection — but  we 
hope  it  will  show  where  future  works 
may  be  constructed  most  effectively  and 
with  greatest  benefits. 

It  will  not  replace  the  need  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  under  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  other  authorities. 

I  mention  these  broader  needs,  which 
our  committee  considered  to  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  bill  so  It  will  be  known 
that  there  Is  no  attempt  In  this  bill  to 
cure  the  problems  of  the  region,  which 
are  vast.  Rather,  It  Is  an  effort  to  lay 
the  groimdwork  for  economic  develop- 
ment within  the  region — to  make  It  pos- 
sible to  get  In  and  get  out,  and  for  some 
Industry,  doctors,  nurses,  and  better 
teachers  to  be  attracted  to  the  region. 

To  Illustrate  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill  Is  a  reasonable  one — authorizing 


about  the  same  amoimt  for  the  second 
2  years  as  for  the  first  2  years,  although 
most  programs  expand — I  would  mention 
that  other  proposals  have  been  eamesUy 
advanced.  Including  a  House  bill  author- 
izing nearly  5  times  the  expenditures  In- 
cluded hi  this  bill— $1,117  million  more 
for  highways,  rather  than  $175  million; 
$1,027  rather  than  $273  million  for  other 
programs — which  I  am  sure  could  be 
used  if  the  Congress  were  willing  to  ap- 
propriate fimds  for  Appalachia  on  such 
a  scale. 

V 

In  1964,  when  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram first  came  before  the  Senate,  I 
pointed  out  that  some  considered  that 
the  bill  proposed  preferential  treatment 
for  the  Appalachian  area.  In  one  sense, 
that  is  true,  but  we  must  also  tlilnk  of 
the  national  Interest — ^Just  as  we  do  when 
we  consider  programs  which  meet  other 
needs  across  the  country. 

Of  course  I  am  hiterested  In  the  pro- 
gram partly  because  It  would  help  my 
own  State,  and  I  must  admit  that,  but  I 
also  believe  there  is  a  great  national  In- 
terest Involved  In  giving  new  opportunity 
to  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
area  who  will  be  living  and  working  In 
the  region  and  toward  our  national  goals. 

For  several  reasons,  which  are  ap- 
parent to  those  who  have  lived  In  this 
area,  the  development  of  this  section  of 
the  United  States  has  fallen  behind  that 
of  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place,  the  region  has  been 
isolated  and  inaccessible — much  of  it  so 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  The 
topography  of  the  area  has  Increased  the 
cost  of  roads  and  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, wliich  we  all  know  is  the  base 
of  industrial  development  and  even  our 
farming  economy.  As  a  result,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region  has  lagged. 

Furthermore,  the  natural  resources  of 
the  area  have  primarily  been  coal  and 
timber.  While  those  resources  provided 
emplojmient  in  the  past,  the  new  tech- 
nology in  coal  mining — the  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  mines — has  greatly  reduced 
the  niunber  of  persons  employed.  In 
my  State  of  Kentucky,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  some  70,000  miners  were  employed, 
but  today  less  than  one-third  the  num- 
ber are  employed  who  earned  their  liv- 
ing from  coal  a  few  years  ago. 

These  factors  have  resulted  in  a  con- 
tinuing low  tax  bsise  for  the  area.  This 
has  made  it  difficult  for  the  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  the  framework  for  de- 
velopment which  has  proceeded  so  rap- 
idly in  many  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Conditions  in  the  Appalachian  region 
have  Involved  himian  consequences.  I 
cannot  speak  for  every  State.  However, 
I  know  something  about  the  region  of 
eastern  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia,  and 
I  know  about  conditions  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, l)ecause  I  Uve  in  that  area.  I  do 
not  Uve  in  a  county  which  is  one  of  the 
very  depressed  coimties  of  the  area,  but 
I  live  on  the  edge  of  that  region  In  east- 
em  Kentucky.  My  family  has  lived 
there  for  180  years,  and  I  have  traveled 
through  it  again  and  agsdn  since  I  was 
a  boy.  For  years,  I  have  gone  up  and 
down  the  stresons  and  valleys  through 
the  entire  area,  and  I  have  been  on  many 
campaigns  hi  every  county  In  the  region. 
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Some  42  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  have  had  a  high  school 
education,  but  unhappily.  In  the  Appa- 
lachian region  less  than  one-third  of  the 
population  have  been  able  to  complete  a 
f\ill  high  school  education.  Still,  I 
should  say  at  this  point  that  in  eastern 
Kentucky  the  greatest  percentage  of  lo- 
cal tax  revenue  in  the  entire  area  is  ap- 
plied to  education — some  75  percent  of 
the  tax  revenues  being  used  for  educa- 
tion, even  though  its  per  capita  revenue 
has  been  the  lowest  in  the  region. 

In  eastern  Kentucky,  I  am  unhappy  to 
say,  the  average  income  has  been  the 
lowest  In  the  region,  as  has  the  rate  of 
employment.  Doctors  are  hard  to  find 
who  win  settle  In  a  commimlty  unless  it 
has  hospital  facilities.  The  young  doc- 
tors now  coming  out  of  the  medical 
schools  can  go  Into  the  big  dtles  and  earn 
large  incomes  In  a  few  years.  They  do 
not  wish  to  go  into  these  areas  unless 
hospital  facilities  are  available.  Never- 
thelea«!,  the  spirit  and  the  Indlvldiaallsm 
of  the  people  in  these  areas  have  re- 
mained high. 

In  this  region  live  people  of  pioneer 
stock,  ever  faithful  to  our  needs  In  war, 
and  loyal  to  our  country  through  many 
generations.  There  are  no  stronger, 
more  dignified  or  Intelligent  people  in 
any  region  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
remain  determined  and  imcomplalnlng. 
Some  parts  of  the  area  in  which  these 
people  live  have  reached  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity, but  many  thousands  of  people,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  I  have  described, 
have  been  passed  by— while  other  Ameri- 
cans in  other  sections  of  our  country 
were  achieving  increasingly  lilgher 
standards  of  living. 

To  summarize,  first,  this  is  not  a  crash 
program.  Second.  It  is  not  a  program 
which  has  for  Its  Immediate  purpose  the 
relief  of  unemployment,  although  that 
will  be  one  of  Its  good  effects.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram to  establish  requirements  in  these 
areas  for  industrial  development  and 
farm  development,  which  we  know  to  be 
necessary;  also  for  transportation  fa- 
cilities, for  additional  development  of 
water  resources  and  small  watersheds, 
and  for  construction  of  health  facilities 
and  other  public  facilities— simply  to 
build  up  this  whole  region. 

VI 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  each  represent  sister 
States  which  have  in  common  the  most 
acute  economic  problems  in  the  Appa- 
lachian reglosL 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  dispute  over 
the  necessity  for  continuing  a  special 
Federal-State  effort  in  this  region.  The 
Appalachian  Act  was  passed  after  a 
thorough  appraisal  of  the  needs  of  the 
region,  and  of  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  the  Appalachian  States  to  join  in  an 
effort  to  promote  economic  growth  and 
development  and  the  advancement  of  the 
people  of  the  region. 

I  believe  It  fair  to  say  that  the  Ap- 
palachian program  has  established  an 
outstanding  record  during  its  first  2  years 
of  operation.  The  administration  of  this 
program  has  been  one  of  steady  progress, 
particularly  in  terms  of  directing  the  in- 
vestment of  the  public  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Appalachian  region  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  make  the  greatest  Impact 
on  the  economic  development  of  the 
region. 

Of  primary  Importance  is  the  highway 
development  program.  Construction  Is 
well  underway  in  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway  System,  a  network  of 
modem  highway  corridors  cutting 
through  the  area,  designed  to  end  the 
historic  physical,  economic,  and  soda! 
Isolation  of  this  upland  region. 

In  addition,  one  variety  of  public  facil- 
ity projects,  ranging  from  vocational 
education  centers  and  hospitals  to  air- 
ports and  pollution  control  facilities,  are 
rising  on  foundations  calculated  to  pro- 
vide a  base  of  permanent  strength  to  the 
economy  of  Appalachla. 

The  Appalachian  program,  in  its  first 
2  years,  has  demonstrated  that  a  State- 
Federal  partnership  does  work,  and  that 
the  States  will  assume  their  responsibil- 
ity. The  States  initiate  projects,  estab- 
lish priorities  within  the  total  assistance 
available,  and  make  the  original  deter- 
mination as  to  where  State  and  local 
funds  can  be  best  Invested  for  the  public 
benefit. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Appalachian  Act  giving  each 
State  initial  responsibility  for  project  ap- 
proval— and  to  the  Commission  Itself, 
composed  of  the  Oovemors  with  a  Fed- 
eral and  State  cochsdrman,  effective  pro- 
gram responsibility,  and  authority  for 
administration  of  the  act. 

The  idea  of  a  regional  development 
program  for  Appalachla  began  in  the 
States,  and  was  supported  by  the  Ax>- 
palachian  Oovemors.  The  Congress 
made  a  sound  Judgment  in  insisting  that 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
States  and  their  ability  to  deal  with  their 
own  problems  be  used.  I  believe  this 
successful  example  of  State-Federal  co- 
operation should  be  ai^lied  to  many  Fed- 
eral programs. 

vn 

Because  of  its  importance,  I  will  dis- 
cuss briefly  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
significant  new  features  of  the  Appa- 
lachian experience,  and  of  S.  602. 

First,  as  I  have  noted,  the  Oovemors 
are  given  the  responsibility  of  proposing 
how  Federal  funds  shall  be  invested  for 
best  use  In  their  States.  AU  projects 
which  come  before  the  Commission  for 
funding  approval  must  first  be  approved 
by  the  Oovemor.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Federal  cochalrman  does  have  a  veto, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  his  veto 
in  these  past  2  years. 

Most  Federal-State  cooperative  pro- 
grams, on  the  other  hand,  are  accom- 
plished through  a  relationship  between  a 
Federal  agency  and  its  State  counterpart 
agency.  Very  often,  little  opportimlty  Is 
given  the  State  to  participate  in  decisions 
that  have  a  profoimd  Impact  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Second,  the  Appalachian  program 
vests  responsibility  for  whatever  de- 
cisions are  made  at  the  State  level  with 
each  Oovemor.  He  la  responsible  for  de- 
veloping plans  for  the  use  of  Appalachian 
fimds.  In  doing  so.  as  a  practical  matter, 
he  must  relate  the  Appalachian  invest- 
ments to  those  provided  through  other 
resources — Federal.  State  and  local.  He 
must   determine   priorities    and   decide 


which  projects  submitted  from  the  local 
level  best  meet  those  priorities. 

No  project  comes  before  the  Appalach- 
ian Commission,  and  hence  before  any 
Federal  agency,  without  State  «)onsor- 
shlp  and  approval.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Federal  Oovemment  uni- 
laterally to  approve  a  project  or  program 
without  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Oovemors  responsible  to  the  people  of 
their  States. 

Third,  another  Important  accomplish- 
ment has  been  the  development  of  a  new 
degree  of  Interstate  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination in  planning  between  the 
States  for  broad  regional  development. 

HIGHWATS 

In  the  history  of  our  country,  trans- 
portation has  been  the  key  to  opening  up 
new  areas  for  development.  The  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States  has 
been  closely  related  to  the  development 
of  the  waterways  and  railroads,  and  In 
more  recent  years,  highways.  Appalach- 
la, however,  has  been  Isolated  from  the 
mainstream  of  national  commerce  and, 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  this 
has  been  a  basic  cause  of  the  region's 
economic  problems. 

Although  Appalachla  lies  between  the 
major  markets  of  the  eastem  seaboard 
and  the  midwest,  traffic  and  commerce 
have  fiowed  around  the  region,  rather 
than  through  it.  Because  of  its  rugged 
and  mountainous  terrain,  narrow  valleys, 
and  many  streams,  roadbuilding  in  the 
region  is  difficult  and  expensive  and  be- 
cause of  an  Inadequate  tax  base  for  fi- 
nancing costly  highways  In  this  Isolated 
region,  a  network  of  roads  and  highways 
that  other  areas  of  the  country  now 
enjf  V.  nas  been  denied. 

The  Appalachian  Act  recognized  this 
basic  problem,  and  established  a  devel- 
opment highway  program  to  cut  through 
and  open  up  Appalachla  and  Join  with 
Interstate  roads  in  other  States.  The 
pace,  design,  and  construction  of  the  Ap- 
palachian highway  system,  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  economy  of  the 
region  must  be  built,  has  been  the  initial 
work  and  concern  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  highway 
funds  were  allocated  without  dispute 
among  the  States.  The  k>aslc  decisions 
and  corridor  selections  have  now  been 
made,  the  system  planned,  and  construc- 
tion la  underway. 

Of  the  2,350  miles  of  development 
highway  construction  initially  author- 
ized by  the  act,  410  miles  are  in  Ken- 
tucky. They  traverse  the  most  Isolated 
area  of  eastem  Kentucky.  I  am  very 
glad  that  In  eastern  Kentucky,  some  207 
miles,  more  than  half  of  Kentucky's  total 
Appalachian  mileage,  is  in  some  phase  of 
construction,  at  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  $152  million,  Including  some  $95  mil- 
lion In  Appalachian  fimds.  The  Com- 
mission has  approved  790  miles  for  con- 
struction In  all  the  States,  at  a  total  es- 
timated cost  of  $690  million.  Including 
$387  million  In  Appalachian  funds. 

OUCATION 

The  needs  of  Appalachla  require 
greatly  expanded  efforts  In  the  fields  of 
education  and  health,  for  highways 
alone  carmot  do  the  job. 

Kentucky  Is  making  its  great  effort, 
under  the  nonhlghway  programs,  to- 
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ward  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
area  vocational  schools.  Supplemental 
grants  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission for  21  of  these  schools,  now  hav- 
ing an  enrollment  of  3,843  and  planned 
for  a  total  enrollment  of  9,441,  which 
are  part  of  an  area  wide  system  of  37  vo- 
cational schools. 

In  Kentucky,  the  supplemental  grant- 
in-aid  funds  are  also  being  used  to  help 
build  a  network  of  educational  television 
stations,  and  a  total  of  $3.7  million  in 
section  214  funds  has  been  approved  for 
the  vocational  education  expansion  and 
the  new  educational  television  facilities. 
These  projects,  it  seems  to  me,  are  pre- 
cisely the  kind  which  the  Congress  had 
in  mind  hi  approving  the  supplemental 
grant  program.  The  school  districts 
sponsoring  these  facilities  would  not 
otherwise  have  the  fimds  required  to 
build  them.  But  these  schools  will  now 
have  greatly  Improved  capacity  to  pro- 
vide training  for  jobs  in  today's  econ- 
omy. 

This  section  214  supplemental  grant 
program  has.  in  effect,  provided  "seed 
money."  On  the  basis  of  grants  ap- 
proved up  to  January  1,  1967,  every  dol- 
lar of  section  214  money  supplemented 
$1.85  in  other  Federal  funds,  and  was 
matched  by  $1.90  in  State  and  local 
money. 

Of  the  $45  million  In  supplemental 
grants  expended  under  the  Appalachian 
program  In  Its  first  year  and  a  half,  more 
than  90  percent  has  gone  for  construc- 
tion of  vocational  education  and  college 
facilities,  hospitals,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  libraries,  and  airports.  This  is 
extremely  Important  not  only  in  terms 
of  helping  meet  the  critical  needs  In 
these  areas,  but  also  In  stimulating  ad- 
ditional State,  local,  and  private  invest- 
ment In  the  region. 

HEALTH  FACIunxS 

Recognizing  that  the  Hill-Burton  and 
other  Federal  programs  have  not  been 
fully  applicable  to  the  needs  of  people 
beyond  the  service  areas  of  urban  cen- 
ters, the  Appalachian  Act  authorized  the 
construction  of  demonstration  health 
centers.  The  purpose  Is  to  demonstrate 
new  techniques  for  the  delivery  of  ade- 
quate health  services  to  selected  areas 
of  Appalachla. 

The  report  of  the  Commission's  Health 
Advisory  Committee  documents  the  need 
for  better  health  care  in  Appalachla.  and 
particularly  In  eastem  Kentucky.  It 
points  out  that  the  most  pressing  need  Is 
to  meet  the  critical  shortage  of  doctors 
and  nurses  In  the  region.  While  na- 
tionally 140  doctors  serve  100,000  per- 
sons, in  Appalachla  the  average  is  92, 
and  in  eastem  Kentucky  only  60  doctors 
care  for  100,000  people.  The  shortage 
of  registered  nurses  Is  even  more  pro- 
nounced. In  several  counties  in  eastem 
Kentucky,  the  nurse-patient  ratio  is  32 
per  100.000,  compared  to  300  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

1  mention  these  facts  becatise  in  re- 
cent years  the  Congress  has  voted  sub- 
stantial siuns  for  medical  school  con- 
struction, medical  libraries,  and  for  loans 
and  grants  to  medical  students.  We 
nave  only  begun,  however,  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  problem  of  finding 
means  t^  bring  the  general  practitioner 


and  nursing  services  to  these  Isolated  and 
rural  areas. 

APPROPRIATIONS    METH(» 

A  final  change  in  the  act  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  Appalachian  funds 
to  the  President,  permitting  Its  transfer 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  departments 
upon  direction  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.  The  intention  Is  to 
afford  Congress  the  opportunity  to  review 
appropriations  for  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

Until  now,  the  Appalachian  Items  in 
the  President's  budget  have  come  to 
the  Congress  piecemeal.  The  highway 
money,  for  example,  has  been  carried  in 
the  IDepartment  of  Commerce  budget; 
the  vocational  education  construction 
money  in  the  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
land  stabilization  funds  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  budget;  the  mine 
area  restoration  funds  are  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  proposed  change  is  Intended  hi  no 
way  to  turn  the  Commission  Into  an  op- 
erating agency.  Following  approval  by 
the  Commission,  the  release  of  fimds 
would  still  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  Normal  administra- 
tive regulations,  standards,  and  criteria 
would  continue  to  be  applied  by  each  op- 
erating agency.  The  proposed  change 
would,  however,  afford  all  of  us  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  appropriations  for 
this  program  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as 
items  disbursed  in  a  tudf  dozen  depart- 
mental budgets. 

vm 

I  am  concerned  about  the  proposals  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Appalach- 
ian area  even  though  I  recognize  that 
these  proposals  flow  from  the  success  of 
the  program  and  enthusiasm  for  it 

In  the  committee,  I  opposed  any  en- 
largement of  the  Appalachian  region, 
and  voted  against  each  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  Appalachian  area  as  now  de- 
fined by  statute.  In  doing  so,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  did  not  attempt  to 
judge  the  relative  merit  of  these  pro- 
posals, or  to  deny  a  priori  their  claim  to 
become  a  part  of  Appalachla. 

I  did  so  because  I  believe  that  if  areas 
are  designated  as  "Appalachla"  before 
firm  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  region 
have  been  established,  it  will  weaken  the 
concept  of  an  Appalachian  program  for 
States  and  counties  having  similar  char- 
acteristics such  as  isolation  within 
rugged  terrain  which  have  caused  their 
development  to  be  retarded.  No  such 
criteria  have  been  established  In  the 
Congress. 

I  have  stated  my  position  in  my  sup- 
plemental views,  hicluded  as  part  of  the 
report  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works.  I  point  out  there,  that 
many  members  of  the  committee,  and  I 
am  sure  of  the  Congress,  believe  the 
Appalachian  example  offers  great  hope 
for  the  application  of  its  principles  to 
other  regions,  and  to  other  programs. 
But  if  enlargement  of  the  area  without 
criteria  and  the  appeals  for  further  en- 
largement, sure  to  follow,  cause  this  par- 
ticular region  to  fall,  it  will  tarnish  the 
bright  opportunity  we  have  to  build  on 
this  State-Federal  experience  In  other 
regions  and  In  other  programs. 


It  Mras  for  this  reason  that  I  offered 
In  committee  section  123(b)  of  the  bllL 
Further,  It  is  my  understanding  that  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  committee,  in  which 
the  chairman  concurs  and  which  I  sup- 
port, that  additional  proposals  to  en- 
large the  Appalachian  region  will  not  be 
entertained,  either  by  the  Commission 
or  by  our  committee,  unless  and  until 
specific  criteria  for  better  defining  the 
Appalachian  area,  in  both  physiographic 
and  economic  terms,  are  developed, 
heard,  and  adopted. 

Similarly,  I  moved  to  add  subsection 
(f)  of  new  section  509  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
as  companion  language  to  that  added 
by  the  committee  in  subsection  (a). 
These  sections  make  clear  that  in  the 
regions  now  getting  underway,  applica- 
tions for  assistance  shall  Initiate  In  the 
States,  with  State  responslbiUty  for  their 
first  approval,  and  that  the  regional 
commissions  shall  have  true  responsibil- 
ity and  authority. 

I  consider  the  bill  reported  by  our 
committee  a  good  bill — helpful  but  mod- 
erate in  Its  reach,  forward  looking  but 
practical  in  approach.  I  support  It.  as  I 
have  the  concept  from  its  very  begin- 
nings in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
and  am  glad  to  work  for  its  early  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  genuine  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
He  has  been  most  cooperative  in  this  en- 
deavor. I  know  that  he  agrees  that  co- 
a«>eratlve  effort  has  been  the  keynote  of 
this  program.  It  Is  in  this  sph-it  of  co- 
operation that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  brought  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  action. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday.  April  27.  1967,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  26.  1967 : 

Fkdblal  Rzservs  System 

WlUlam  W.  Sherrm,  at  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
14  years  from  February  1.  1984,  vice  Charlea 
Noah  Shepardson,  resigned. 

In  thx  U.S.  Coast  Ot7aro 
The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  auard 
for  promotion  to   the  grade  o<  Ueutenant 
(Junior  grade) : 

David  A.  Carter  WUUam  F.  Oolden 

Harry  W.  Clarke  Jack  L.  Conerly 

Armand  L.  Chapteau  Joseph  F.  OaU 

Michael  J.  Blaschum  James  V.  Sorce,  Jr 

Bruce  T.  ColUngs,  Jr.  BlUy  R.  Warren 

David  A.  Bailey  Gary  L.  Hutchens 

Kermlt  Johnson  Bertram  "B"  Town- 
Freddie  R.  Lewis  send 
Frederick  K.  Patterson  Richard  J.  Burke 
Paul  L.  Hooper,  Jr. 
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Texas  Aerospace  ladiutry  Represeatatioa 
at  Paris  Internatioiial  Air  Show 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKZAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  today  an  estimated  one-quar- 
ter million  employees  working  In  the 
aerospace  Industry  and  affiliated  supply 
and  service  firms  In  central  Texas.  The 
Industry  generates  over  $1.5  bUllon  In 
payrolls  In  central  Texas  annually  and 
direct  employment  by  six  of  the  largest 
firms  in  the  area  nms  over  86,000  people. 
The  27th  Paris  Air  Show,  Salon  In- 
ternational De  L'Aeronautique  et  de 
I'Espace,  May  26  to  June  4,  1967,  will  in- 
clude a  proud  display  of  United  States 
civil,  commercial,  and  military  aircraft. 
Three  brand  new  models  designed  and 
buUt  by  Texas  firms  will  participate  in 
the  fiight  demonstrations  and  static  dis- 
plays. 

The  F-lllA  variable-geometry  fighter 
Is  manufactured  by  General  Dynamics, 
Port  Worth,  for  both  the  UJB.  Air  Force 
and  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  airplane  design 
represents  a  first  in  the  use  of  variable 
sweep  wing  principles  In  an  operational 
military  airplane. 

The  newest  airplane  in  the  Navy's  in- 
ventory, the  A-7A  Corsair  II,  designed 
and  fabricated  by  Ling-Temco-Vought  of 
Dallas,  win  make  its  international  debut 
by  participating  in  the  flight  demonstra- 
tion program.  A  second  Corsair  n  is  in 
the  U.S.  aircraft  display  area. 

Especially  noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that 
both  A-7  Corsair  II's  will  be  flown  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Navy  pilots  on  a 
nonstop  fiight  from  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center  at  Patuxent  River.  Md. — ^just  40 
miles  from  here — to  Mildenhall,  near 
London.  This  nonstop  transatlantic 
flight  will  be  made  without  the  use  of 
inflight  refueling.  This  approximate 
3,500  statute-mile  flight  indicated  the 
confidence  our  naval  aviators  have  in 
their  equipment  and  airplanes. 

The  A-7.  Incidentally,  is  the  only  sin- 
gle-place, combat  aircraft  in  the  U.S. 
Inventory  capable  of  a  flight  of  this  dis- 
tance without  inflight  refueling.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force  is  also  purchasing  the 
A-7D  for  its  Tactical  Air  Command  to 
perform  the  close-air-support  role. 

The  third  Texas  aircraft  to  be  flown 
at  this  international  exposition  of  the 
world's  aircraft  is  the  XC-142,  a  trlserv- 
ice  V/STOL  transport  also  manufactured 
by  Ling-Temco-Vought,  Inc.  of  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  XC-142  will  be  transported  by 
Navy  carrier  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Rota,  Spain,  where  it  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  flight  by  military  pilots  to 
Le  Bourget.  This  airplane,  the  world's 
largest  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  take- 
offs  and  landings  with  payloads  of  more 
than  8,000  pounds,  will  demonstrate  for 
the  world  the  possibilities  and  potential 


for  V/STOL  transport  aircraft  to  provide 
city-center  air  passenger  service.  This 
concept  of  commercial  air  transportation 
will  be  depicted  in  the  commercial  avia- 
tion section  of  the  U.S.  pavilion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  three 
of  these  products  of  the  Texas  aerospace 
Indiistry  are  destined  for  use  by  more 
than  Just  one  of  our  armed  services. 


Protecting  Consomers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST   VIBGXNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  "Protecting 
Consumers." 

The  report  follows: 

Thia  ia  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

The  American  i>eople,  as  we  all  knew,  en- 
Joy  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  any  peo- 
ple on  earth.  We  have  more  automobilee, 
and  more  telephonee,  than  anyone  eUe — 
more  washing  machines  and  more  cooking 
utensils,  better  and  tastier  food  Items  for 
the  family  table,  and  easy  access  to  the 
world's  most  extensive  system  of  public  rec- 
reation. 

We  are  thanJtful  for  these  blessings.  How- 
ever, this  bountiful  prosperity  has  brought 
with  It  new  hazards  and  new  dangers.  Most 
of  these  were  unknown  when  life  was  simpler 
and  the  housewife  had  to  do  the  family  chores 
without  the  help  of  modern  kitchen  gadgets. 
These  gadgets  have  taken  much  of  the  drudg- 
ery out  of  house-keeping.  But  even  If  the 
buyer  Is  careful,  he  may  be  defrauded  In 
buying  sub-standard  household  machines  or 
he  may  risk  Injury  and  death  In  their  use. 

To  help  solve  these  complex  problems  of 
modern  living.  Congress  Is  now  endeavoring 
to  draft  legislation  which  will  protect  pur- 
chasers from  deceit.  Injury  or  death.  This  Is 
known  as  protective  legislation  for  con- 
sumers. How  badly  Is  It  needed?  The  ac- 
cident figures  compiled  by  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  agencies  are  quite  startling. 
Every  year,  there  are  400.000  accidents 
caused  by  the  misuse  or  malfunctioning  of 
cooking  utensils,  washing  machines,  power 
lawn  mowers,  and  power  tools.  In  other 
words,  the  home  has  become  just  about  as 
dangerous  as  the  highway. 

Many  accidents  are  unavoidable.  But  the 
Government  can  protect  against  the  ship- 
ment of  faiilty  machinery  across  the  state 
lines  and  It  can  outline  safety  standards 
which  will  be  helpful  to  local  and  state  au- 
thorities. 

The  hazard  of  fire  has  existed  ever  since 
human  beings  learned  how  to  make  articles 
out  of  wood  and  textiles  and  other  flam- 
mable materials.  But  In  the  present  day 
America,  the  hazard  of  fire  has  grown  to 
alarming  proportions.  In  one  year  alone, 
there  were  12.000  deaths  caused  by  fire — a 
death  rate  20  times  higher  than  in  Prance, 
and  four  times  higher  than  In  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  property  loss  approached  $2  bil- 
lion.   Ezp«n:t8  In  the  field  believe  that  the 


fire  loss  may  be  sharply  reduced,  especially 
by  the  wider  use  of  Infiammable  fabrics  In 
public  gathering  places. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  centiory,  a  bitter 
controversy  broke  out  when  It  was  first  pro- 
posed to  protect  consumers  against  the  men- 
ace of  contaminated  food  shipped  acrou 
state  lines.  This  Issue  arose  when  food  can- 
ning developed  Into  a  major  industry. 
Many  sincere  people  believed  that  It  wu 
unwise  for  the  Pederal  Government  to  ent« 
the  field  of  Inspection  and  control.  But  It 
was  soon  realized  that  the  alternatives  were 
worse.  Either  the  death  list  from  contami- 
nated food  would  grow  to  enormous  propor- 
tions, or  the  canning  Industry  would  b« 
forced  out  of  business  by  lack  of  customen. 
Today  most  meat  products  are  Federally 
inspected  before  they  move  across  state 
lines.  But  the  standards  of  Inspection 
must  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
new  conditions. 

In  this  century,  more  healing  remedies 
have  become  available  for  general  use  »h«q 
In  all  the  previous  centuries.  These  new 
drugs  and  medicines  have  brought  relief 
from  pain  and  misery  to  millions  of  citlzent. 
But  to  avoid  obvious  dangers,  Federal  con- 
trol of  drugs  moving  In  Interstate  shipment 
was  established  many  years  ago.  This  «»- 
trol  of  the  drug  traffic  Is  now  under  scrutiny 
to  see  If  firmer  controls  are  needed. 
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Commamty    Goals    and    Transportatios 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days  my  congres- 
sional district  was  visited  by  a  distin- 
guished public  servant,  the  Honorable 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  addressed  the  61st  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  pres- 
entation of  outstanding  service  awards 
to  four  prominent  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  native  son  whom  most  of 
us  know  as  a  former  congressional  aid 
now  attached  to  one  of  our  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  Secretary's  talk  was  a  well- 
thought-out  discussion  on  "Community 
Goals  and  Transportation  Policy."  More 
than  700  persons  from  government,  in- 
dustry, and  business  heard  his  remarks 
and  were  unanimous  that  this  great 
country  of  ours  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  Alan  Boyd's  stature  in 
the  important  position  he  holds  today. 

Under  xmanimous  consent  I  include 
the  news  story  appearing  in  the  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  Morning  Call  describing  this 
memorable  event  and  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Boyd's  talk  in  the  Congressional  Recobd: 

Tbanbpobtation  Chizf  Sats  Commttnttt 
Must  Help  Plan 
(By  Ted  Mellln) 

Local  leaders  must  join  highway  engineer* 
In  planning  new  trafQc  routes,  Alan  S.  Boydi 


newly  appointed  VS.  secretary  of  transporta- 
tion, said  last  night. 

"It  is  Important  for  a  community  to  choose 
the  consequences — not  just  suffer  the  conse- 
quences," he  said. 

"It  Is  wrong.  In  my  opinion,  to  allow  a 
decision  of  such  cutting  effect  on  the  social 
fabric  of  a  community  to  be  made  solely  by 
one  group." 

Boyd,  who  took  over  as  the  nation's  first 
transportation  secretary  April  1.  spoke  at  the 
filst  annual  dinner-meeting  of  the  Allentown 
Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

More  than  700  persons  attending  the  event 
In  Seegers  Union  on  Muhlenberg  Ck>llege 
campus  also  witnessed  the  presentation  of 
five  awards. 

Boyd's  audience  considered  his  consterna- 
tion about  the  proposed  Allentown  Spxir 
Route  and  Interstate  78. 

Seven  alternate  plans  have  been  drawn  by 
the  State  Highways  Department  for  linking 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Thruway  with  mldclty. 
A  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached  on  which 
of  the  seven  courses  will  be  followed. 

The  State  Highways  Department  Is  plan- 
ning 1-78  south  of  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and 
Baston.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Roads  has  been 
In  confilct  with  the  pro]K>sed  routing. 

The  chamber's  annual  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Awards  were  presented  to: 

Rep.  Marian  E.  Markley  of  Macungle  R.  1, 
fOT  "outstanding  leadership  In  better  govern- 
ment and  social  service." 

Philip  I.  Berman,  chairman  of  the  Allen- 
town Redevelopment  Authority,  for  "out- 
standing leadership  in  the  fields  of  culture 
and  community  development." 

I.  C.  Gutman,  president  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Corp.  of  Lehigh  County,  for  hU 
outstanding  contributions  In  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  civic  service. 

P.  E.  Hanson,  associate  director  of  develop- 
ment at  Muhlenberg  College  and  former  Al- 
lentown Works  manager  for  the  Western 
Hectric  Co.,  for  his  leadership  and  "good 
citizenship." 

A  special  award  was  presented  to  Jack 
Tohe,  public  relations  director  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  former  Morning  Call 
reporter,  for  his  "outstanding  contribution 
to  aviation  and  continued  devotion  to  Allen- 
town and  the  Lehigh  Valley." 

Boyd  told  the  gathering  that  It  Is  essential 
that  civic  leaders  "bring  a  strong  sense  of 
community  conservaUon  to  transportation 
decision-making." 

"In  the  department  a  few  days  ago.  a  dis- 
pute on  the  location  of  an  urban  highway 
was  under  review,"  he  recaUed.  "A  letter 
^  brought  to  my  attention  from  the  bead 
or  a  local  group  which  said,  In  effect:  "Our 
position  U  that  we  just  want  a  direct  route 
Into  the  center  of  the  city  and  we're  willing 
to  let  engineers  decide  where  It  should  go. 
"I  was  deeply  disappointed  by  this  all- 
too-reasonable  poslUon,  for  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  civic  responsibility  was  being  evaded. 
"There  simply  must  be  a  close  and 
thoughtful  collaboration  between  highway 
engineers  and  local  leaders." 

He  said  a  community  must  set  the  terms 
or  existence  for  transportation,  "not  the 
other  way  around." 

"A  transportation  route  or  facility  may 
have  momentous  consequences  for  a  city. 
«  may  undermine,  or  it  may  bring  new 
"gor.  or  It  may  trigger  some  changes  that 
niAlce  no  fundamental  difference  at  all." 

He  said  he  believed  the  Lehigh  Valley  has 
only  one  "really  fundamental"  transporta- 
tlon  problem. 

"And  that  (problem).  In  all  candor.  Is  not 
a  problem  that  transportation  should  be 
Mked  to  solve.  It  Is  a  question  of  your  Iden. 
"ty.  This  community  has  yet  to  determine 
What  Its  economic  relationship  should  be 
to  the  New  Tork  metropolitan  area. 
"Is  the  Lehigh  Valley  eventually  going  to 
De  an  extension  of  the  eastern  megalopolis? 
"  that  what  you  want?    Or  U  the  Lehigh 


VaUey  going  to  find  Its  own  future  fulfill- 
ment as  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

"This  choice,  whichever  choice  you  ulti- 
mately make,  will  have  a  very  basic  effect 
on  your  transportation  needs.  It  will  in- 
fluence almost  every  transportation  decision 
you  face  from  tomorrow  on. 

"Personally,  I  feel  that  we  have  more  than 
enough  New  Torks  In  our  country  and  not 
nearly  enough  Lehigh  Valleys." 

In  retaining  the  valley's  Identity,  Boyd 
said  a  priority  decision  would  be  the  scenic 
and  recreation  development  of  the  Lehigh 
River.  Another  would  be  the  possibility  of 
"naturalized  open  space,  providing  your  com- 
munity with  a  beltway  and  a  green-forested 
buffer  zone." 

"I  would  place  these  both  In  the  category 
of  forestalling  future  transportation  prob- 
lems. It  Is  far  easier  to  shape  the  future 
than  to  revise  the  present  day." 

He  also  noted  that  metropolitan  areas  have 
been  reluctant  to  put  the  additional  coets 
on  developers  for  new  transportation  faclll- 
Ues. 

"All  over  America  new  subdivisions  and 
high-rise  apartments  are  allowed  to  go  up 
with  little  concern  that  they  Impose  on  local 
transportation  facilities.  They  create  more 
congeetlon  and  a  multitude  of  other  side 
effects. 

'•The  evil  is  not  real  estate  developers  and 
urban  growth,  for  we  need  both.  The  evil 
Is  not  congestion  as  such,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  traffic  delay  In  urban  areas  Is 
just  plain  unavoidable. 

"The  abuse  that  we  must  seek  to  curb  In 
the  public  Interest  Is  the  thoughtless  use  of 
land,  land-use  which  generates  additional 
traffic  where  the  facilities  cannot  be  expanded 
except  at  prohibitive  cost." 

John  Henry  Leh.  chairman  of  the  cham- 
ber's award  committee,  presented  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  plaques.  He  described 
the  backgrounds  of  the  four  recipients. 

Mrs.  Markley.  the  first  wc»nan  to  represent 
Lehigh  County  In  the  State  House,  has  been 
active  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Guidance  CUnlc. 
the  Allentown  Quota  Club,  the  Cancer  So- 
ciety. March  of  Dimes.  Red  Cross.  Needle- 
work Oulld,  Cystic  Fibrosis  and  other  local 
campaigns  for  public  welfare.  She  also  has 
sponsored  legislation  to  aid  handlcapp)ed 
children.  She  Is  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  chairman 
of  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission. 
Berman  heads  a  number  of  businesses  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  Allentown  Mayor's  Citizen 
Advisory  Committee  and  chairman  of  Citi- 
zens for  Lehigh  County  Progress.  He  has 
been  active  In  Boy  Scouts,  YM-TWCA  Coun- 
cil. Allentown  Symphony,  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Educational  Television  Corp.; 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Baum  Art  School; 
a  trustee  of  Cedar  Crest  College,  several 
Jewish  organizations,  and  he  and  his  wife 
have  provided  works  from  their  art  collection 
for  display  at  Allentown  City  Hall.  Lehigh 
County  Courthouse  and  In  other  cities 
around  the  world. 

Outman,  president  of  Modem  Transfer  Co., 
Inc..  has  headed  the  Lehigh  County  IDC 
since  January  1960.  Since  then  the  county's 
jobless  rate  dropped  from  about  8  to  2  per 
cent.  Outman  also  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Lehigh  County  and  Lehigh-Northampton 
planning  commissions,  the  Allentown  School 
District  Authority.  Lehigh  Valley  Junior 
Achievement,  the  United  Fund  and  other 
organizations. 

Hanson  was  plant  manager  of  the  Allen- 
town Works  of  Western  Electric  from  1947  to 
1951  and  works  manager  the  following  11 
years.  He  Is  a  trustee  and  vice  president  of 
Allentown  Hospital,  director  of  the  Hospital 
Service  Plan  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  a  director 
of  the  Lehigh  County  United  Fund  and  the 
Allentown  Civic  Little  Theater.  He  also  has 
been  active  In  Boy  Scout  and  United  Fimd 
programs  and  has  helped  to  establish  the 


Unlimited    Skills    Workshop    at    the    Good 
Shepherd  Home. 

William  D.  R«lmert,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Call-Cbronlcle  News- 
papers, presented  "a  very  special  award  to  a 
very  special  son  of  Allentown — Jack  Tohe." 

Relmert  said  Yohe  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  news  reporter  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  And.  Relm- 
ert added,  Tohe  has  "given  honor  to  AUen- 
town.  the  place  of  his  birth." 

Yohe  was  described  as  "an  Allentown  am- 
bassador to  the  nation's  capital." 

Albert  V.  Mogglo,  chamber  president,  pre- 
sented a  plaque  to  his  predecessor,  Alfred 
Kramer.  "In  deep  appreciation  of  the  citizens 
for  all  you  have  done  In  their  behalf." 

Mogglo  said  the  chamber  Is  entering  a 
"new  era  of  relationships"  between  the  busi- 
ness and  the  community  segments  of  Lehigh 
County.  He  pointed  to  the  work  done  by  the 
chamber  to  promote  the  county's  community 
college,  area  technical  school,  water  authority 
and  highway  system. 

"Joint  planning  and  coordination  are  es- 
sential," he  declared.  "Your  chamber  of 
commerce  Is  people — people  joined  together 
voluntarily  In  a  common  cause,  the  welfsu-e  of 
the  community  .  .  .  We  owe  our  allegiance 
only  to  the  conunon  good." 

AJnong  the  guests  attending  the  dinner 
were  Robert  G.  Bartlett,  state  highways 
secretary;  Robert  P.  Oerholz,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney;  representatives  of  the 
transportation  Industry  from  Washington, 
New  Tork.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and 
members  of  other  Lehigh  Valley  chambers. 

Atty.  Donald  V.  Hock,  toastmaster,  noted 
the  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Transporta- 
tion." He  said  mobility  Is  the  "word  that 
brings  us  here  tonight.  We  realize  that 
there  must  be  mobility  to  transport  a  person, 
to  transport  a  product.  To  meet  that  chal- 
lenge, there  must  be  In  aU  of  us  a  mobmty 
of  the  mind." 

Mayor  Ray  B.  Bracy  presented  a  key  to  the 
city  to  Boyd  and  welcomed  the  visitors. 

commttnttt  goals  and  transport ation 

Policy 

(Remarks  of  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of 

Transportation) 

I  thank  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  this 
welcome  opportunity  to  think  out  loud  on  a 
subject  that  very  basically  affects  our  social 
and  economic  life. 

It  Is  the  question  of  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

As  you  would  expect,  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  this  $426  billion  pri- 
vate-public Investment.  Wherever  people 
travel  and  wherever  goods  are  shipped — ^by 
water,  land  or  air — our  broad  assignment 
from  the  Congress  and  President  Johnson  Is 
to  bring  on  transportation  progress.  And  we 
hope  to  make  an  Immediate  contribution. 

This  summer,  not  too  many  miles  east  of 
here,  the  rapid-rail  demonstration  project, 
Unking  Boston,  New  Tork  and  Washington, 
should  produce  some  history-making  results. 
But  since  the  Department  was  officially  bom 
only  eleven  days  ago,  our  major  contribution 
to  transportation  progress,  thus  far,  has  been 
In  the  form  of  shorter  after  dinner  speeches. 

People  and  businesses  located  here  In  the 
Lehigh  Valley  are  spending  perhaps  $350  mil- 
lion a  year  on  transi>ortatlon  service  and 
equipment.  So  you  have  a  very  good  reason 
for  demanding  the  best  transportation  sys- 
tem obtainable — one  that  Is  fast,  safe,  effi- 
cient, convenient,  and  economical.  And  also 
one  that  will  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  countryside. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  enterprising  offi- 
cers of  your  very  clvlc-minded  organization 
to  conunent  on  some  of  the  local  transpor- 
tation problems  of  this  community.    I  would 
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be  only  too  wUUng  to  do  ao.  However,  no 
one  la  really  competent  to  advise  you  on 
tbeee  matters  who  bae  not  spent  consider- 
able time  on  the  scene,  listening  to  thm 
heartbeat  of  the  community. 

The  engineering  and  economic  argiuients 
are  always  loud  enough  lor  an  outsider  to 
hear,  but  the  social  and  cultural  considera- 
tions apeak  In  a  very  soft  register,  and  these. 
In  the  end.  often  determine  whether  people 
will  approve  or  be  forever  resentful  of  a 
transportation  facility. 

After  the  warmth  of  yoxir  reception.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  Uke  an  outsider  to  Allen- 
town,  Bethlehem  and  Baston.  But  fully 
aware  that  I  could  not.  In  these  few  hours, 
become  much  of  an  expert  on  local  matters, 
I  am  going  to  have  to  discuss  your  commu- 
nity's transportation  problems  In  rather  gen- 
eral terms. 

Happily,  I  can  be  epeclflc  about  one  thing. 
And  that  is  my  admiration  for  this  valley. 
This  Is  a  remarkably  solid  Industrial  area 
with  a  fascinating  history  and  unique  hu- 
man resources.  I  know  of  no  urban  area 
comparable  Ln  size  which  has  your  locatlonal 
advantages  and  jrour  growth  potential.  I 
congratulate  you  on  having  such  an  able 
and  respected  man  as  Pred  Rooney  repre- 
senting your  interests  In  the  Congress.  And 
I  congratulate  you  further  on  the  rare  sense 
of  unity  that  your  several  cities  and  coun. 
ties  have  achieved  In  their  oomnum  Iden- 
tification as  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Transportation  Is  a  force  which,  depend- 
ing on  your  use  of  It,  can  either  reinforce 
or  erode  that  unity.  It  Is  essential  that 
civic  leaders  bring  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity conservation  to  transportation  de- 
cision-making. 

In  our  Department,  a  few  days  ago,  a  dis- 
pute on  the  location  of  an  urban  highway 
was  under  review.  A  letter  was  brought  to 
my  attention  from  the  head  of  a  local  group 
which  said.  In  effect:  "Our  position  Is  that 
we  Just  want  a  direct  route  Into  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  we're  wlUlng  to  let  the  en- 
glneers  decide  where  It  should  be  placed." 
I  was  deeply  disappointed  by  this  all-too 
reasonable  position,  for  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  civic  responsibility  was  being  evaded. 
It  is  wrong,  In  my  opinion,  to  allow  a  deci- 
sion of  such  cutting  effect  on  the  social 
fabric  of  that  community  to  be  made  solely 
by  one  group.  Here  there  simply  must  be 
a  close  and  thoughtful  coUaboratlon  be- 
tween highway  engineers  and  local  leaders. 
I  really  think  I  would  have  been  less  dis- 
turbed by  that  statement  of  position  had  It 
concluded,  ".  .  .  we're  wUllng  to  let  the  the- 
ology students  decide  where  the  highway 
should  be  placed." 

For  a  student  of  theology  does  not  under- 
stand construction  problems,  but  he  must  be 
concerned  with  ethical  problems,  and  he 
should  be  quick  to  discern  where  hiiman 
values  were  being  penalized  to  abstractions 
such  as  efficiency  or  economy. 

So  the  first  generalization  I  want  to  make 
about  Improvements  In  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Is  simply  this:  The  community  must  set  the 
terms  of  existence  for  transportation,  and 
not  the  other  way  around.  A  transportation 
route  or  facility  may  have  momentous  con- 
sequences for  a  dty.  It  may  undermine,  or 
it  may  bring  new  vigor,  or  it  may  trigger 
some  changes  that  make  no  fundamental 
difference  at  all.  It  Is  Important  for  a  com- 
munity to  choose  the  consequences,  not  just 
suffer  the  consequences. 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley,  as  In  every  live  urban 
center,  there  is  a  continuing  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  various  social  and  economic  In- 
terests. UsuaUy,  transportation  Is  the  ful- 
crum of  that  teeter -totter,  as  each  element  In 
the  community  tries  to  transfer  the  cost  of 
movement  away  from  Itself. 

Thus,  the  car  owner  wants  someone  else 
to  provide  the  parking.  The  merchant  wants 
someone  else  to  absorb  the  delivery  charges. 
The  pedestrian  wacU  tcozwooe  else  to  sub- 
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■Idlae  urban  transit.  The  Industrial  plant 
wants  someone  else  to  underwrite  the  access 
road.  The  developer  wants  someone  else  to 
pay  tor  the  Interchange.  The  owners  of 
private  planes  want  someone  else  to  support 
the  airport.    And  so  on. 

This  Is  not  anything  to  be  cynical  about. 
It  Is  the  nature  of  our  society.  It  forces 
everyone  to  pay  attention  and  reaulu  In  a 
very  healthy  political  life.  Nevertheless, 
someone  has  to  pay  for  transportation  Im- 
provements. 

The  Ideal  approach,  of  course.  Is  providing 
the  payment  for  all  Improvements  out  of  the 
government  general  treasury.  That  system 
Is  great  until  you  add  up  all  the  costs  and 
discover  you'd  need  a  hundred  times  more 
money  than  there  Is  In  the  treasury. 

In  general,  our  society  seems  to  follow 
three  principles  of  transportation  finance. 
In  one,  the  user  bears  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  as  our  fuel  taxes  pay  for 
the  highways. 

Another  Is  called  the  almoet-swear-word, 
subsidy.  This  simply  means  that  the  user 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  what  the  service  really 
would  cost.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  very  im- 
portant to  the  community,  for  whatever 
reason,  that  this  service  be  provided.  So,  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  some  part  of  the 
transportation  costs  are  defrayed  from  the 
general  treasury.  This  Is  customary,  at  the 
present  time,  for  urban  transit,  local  air 
service,  and  the  merchant  marine.  Argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  particular  subsidy 
are,  of  course,  necessary  and  desirable.  This 
U  the  way  we  get  at  the  truth.  This  Is  the 
way  in  which  our  society  determines  what  Is. 
and  what  Is  not,  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  third  principle  is  the  conception  that 
transportation  Is  a  cost  of  doing  business. 
We  usually  see  this  applied  to  the  large 
subtirban  shopping  centers,  where  free  park- 
ing and  shuttle-bus  service  are  provided.  In 
other  words,  an  enterprise  which  Imposes  the 
need  for  additional  transportation  facilities 
should   bear  those  additional  costs. 

Now,  I  must  say,  metropolitan  areas  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  extend  this  principle 
to  residential  real  estate  development,  where 
It  logically  belongs.    All  over  America,  new 
subdivisions   and   high-rise   apartments   are 
aUowed  to  go  up  with  Uttle  concern  for  the 
added  burdens  they  Impose  on  local  trans- 
portation faculties.     In  plain  language,  more 
congestion.    And  a  multitude  of  other  side- 
effects.    UsuaUy.  no  calculation  is  ever  made 
of  these  costs.    No  attempt  Is  made  by  the 
commumty  to  obtain  compensation  from  the 
developer,  in  advance.     He  takes  his  profits 
and  the  community  takes  the  consequences. 
I'm  reminded  of  the  tale  told  about  a  state 
leglslat\u-e  In  the  1870*8.     Powerful  Interests 
were  favoring  a  measure  by  personal  incen- 
tive means  that  would  be  frowned  upon  to- 
day.    On  the  floor  of  the  assembly,  member 
after  member  was  getting  to  his  feet  and 
lavishing  praise  on  this  particular  bUl.    And 
Its  passage  seemed  assured.     Until  one  old 
legislator  who  had  somehow  been  overlooked 
stood  up  and  began  ferociously  attacking  the 
proposal.    He  lambasted  It  from  every  angle, 
for  almost  an  hour,  pointing  to  the  evils  In 
every  paragraph.     Meanwhile,   news  of  this 
opposition  reached  the  sponsors  behind  the 
scenes,  and  a  messenger  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  floor  with  a  btilky  envelope  which  be 
casuaUy  dropped  on  the  assemblyman's  desk. 
The  old  poUUclan,  who  was  waving  hU  arms 
In  a  peroration,  scooped  up  the  envelope  and 
rlffed  through  Its  contents.    And  as  he  put 
It  In  his  coat  pocket,  he  said.  "Gentlemen,  so 
much  for  the  few  bad  parU  of  this  bill.    Now 
for  the  many  good  parts." 

The  evU  Is  not  real  estate  developers  and 
urban  growth,  for  we  need  the  enlightened 
variety  of  both.  The  evil  is  not  congestion, 
as  such,  for  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  delay 
in  urban  areas  Is  Just  plain  unavoidable. 
The  abuse  that  we  must  seek  to  ciu-b  In  the 
public   interest  is   thoughtless  or  opportu- 


nistic use  of  land.  Land-use  which  gen. 
erates  additional  traffic  where  the  facUltie* 
cannot  be  expanded  except  at  prohibitive 
cost. 

I  know  of  no  major  city  which  poeseaaes 
or  has  the  power  to  enforce,  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive zoning  laws  needed  to  defend  tbs 
efficiency  of  Its  Internal  transport  system. 

But  congestion,  Ln  moderation.  Is  not  the 
villain.  IX  the  moderate  traffic  delays  en. 
countered  In  the  business  center  of  Allen- 
town  were  thoiight  to  be  unaccepteble,  you 
could  very  quickly  alleviate  the  problem. 
You  would  only  need  to  close  down  one  or 
the  nation's  great  department  stores  wblcb 
lures  so  much  of  that  traffic  into  town! 

The  value  of  such  a  proposed  solution 
which  I  assxnn  you  Is  offered  In  Jest,  is  that 
lots  of  people  suddenly  realize  how  much 
they  prefer  to  live  with  the  problem  Itself. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  area's 
transportation  difficulties  are  local  version*  of 
a  broadly  national  experience. 

Railroad  passenger  service,  for  example 
Back  In  the  1880's,  I  am  told,  the  city  of 
Easton  by  Itself  had  no  less  than  84  passenger 
trains  arriving  and  dep»artlng  each  da]/ 1  How 
many  are  there  now  for  all  three  cities  com- 
blned?  Ten.  Today,  as  you  know,  most 
railroads  are  eager  to  get  out  of  the  long- 
haul  passenger  business.  They  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  that.  It's  tmprofltable.  To 
try  to  force  any  private  flrm  to  remain  In  any 
business  at  a  loss,  beyond  a  brief  period  ot 
time,  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
confiscation  of  property. 

Nevertheless,  the  disappearance  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  for  local  and  Intermediate  dl»- 
tances  Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  Among 
rail-commuter  operations,  there  Is  now  only 
one  railroad  In  the  entire  country  that  U 
able  to  show  even  a  modest  profit  on  a  sub- 
urban line.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  some  new  Initiative  to  promote  profit- 
ability In  those  operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think  your 
geographical  area  suffers  from  any  deficiency 
In  railroad  freight  service.  Nationwide,  the 
rail  freight  business  has  enjoyed  a  very  sub- 
stantial upswing  In  the  past  five  years.  The 
growth  of  piggybacking  Is  one  of  the  major 
reasons.  But  the  railroads  have  been  encour- 
aged by  other  developments,  as  well.  In  the 
realm  of  public  policy— a  very  historic  labor 
settlement,  tax  credits  on  investments,  a 
more  permissive  ruling  on  mergers. 

These  and  other  decisions  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  have  made  the  railroads  nuwe 
confident  of  their  economic  future,  have  In- 
clined them  to  modernize  and  rationalize  and 
economize.  In  so  doing,  they  have  become 
more  competitive  with  other  transportation 
modes.  This,  in  turn,  has  made  It  easier  for 
the  railroads  to  attract  fresh  capital  for  fur- 
ther investment.  And  the  upward  spiral  of 
progress  yields  beneflu  for  the  entire  nation. 
In  Jet  air  travel,  this  valley  holds  some  very 
definite  advantages.  Related  to  size  of  com- 
mimlty,  your  A-B-B  airport  Is  the  equal  of 
any  In  the  nation.  It  is  only  a  few  minutes 
away  from  your  home  or  place  of  business; 
which  is  to  say,  it  is  not  only  physically  close. 
but  you  have  no  problems  of  surface  access. 
It  Is  actively  and  intelligently  used  by  private 
industry,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  general 
aviation,  organizationally  as  well  as  com- 
petitively. Moreover,  your  scheduled  airline 
service  makes  you  a  next-door  neighbor  to 
the  great  metropolis,  with  all  its  cultural  and 
commercial  resources.  Yet  your  own  airport 
suffers  from  none  of  the  air  traffic  congestion 
that  plagues  the  Bast  Coast. 

In  that  sense,  perhaps,  your  airport  is 
under-utUlzed,  but  by  that  same  token.  It 
has  great  growth  potential.  In  the  Jet  age. 
I  would  say  that  you  folks  have  the  best  of 
both  worlds  I 

I  am  left  with  the  feeUng  that  the  Lehigh 
Valley  has  only  one  really  fundamental  trans- 
portation problem.  And  that.  In  all  candor, 
Is  not  a  problem  that  transportation  should 
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be  asked  to  solve.  It  Is  the  question  of  your 
Identity.  This  community  has  yet  to  deter- 
mine what  its  economic  relationship  should 
be  to  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Is  the  Lehigh  Valley  eventually  going  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  eastern  megalopolis? 
Is  that  what  you  want  to  see  happen?  Or 
Is  the  Lehigh  Valley  going  to  find  its  own 
future  fulfillment  as  the  .  .  .  Lehigh  Valley? 

This  choice,  whichever  choice  you  ulti- 
mately make,  will  have  a  very  basic  effect 
on  your  transportation  needs.  It  will  influ- 
ence almost  every  transportation  decision 
you  face  from  tomorrow  on. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  we  have  more  than 
enough  New  Yorlu  In  our  country  and  not 
nearly  enough  Lehigh  Valleys. 

One  of  the  priority  decisions.  In  that  con- 
nection, would  be  the  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional development  of  the  river.  Another  is 
the  possibility  of  natvirallzcd  open  space 
providing  your  community  vrtth  a  beltway 
and  a  green -forested  buffer  zone. 

I  place  these  both  In  the  category  of  fore- 
stalling future  transportation  problems.  It 
Is  far  easier  to  shape  the  future  than  to 
revise  the  present  day. 

With  bold  strokes  of  a  well-conceived,  far- 
sighted  policy,  we  can  band  down  to  our 
great-grandchildren  a  marvelously  Improved 
environment.  But  dealing  with  current 
problems,  the  improvements  usually  come 
by  small  increments.  Even  the  relatively 
minor  changes  for  the  better  are  hard  to 
make. 

The  best  illustration  of  that  is  perhaps  the 
Department's  High-Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation project  which  I  mentioned  at  the  t>e- 
glnnlng  of  this  talk.  This  experimental 
rapid-rail  Unk-up  of  Boston-New  York- 
Washington  Is  the  major  activity  In  a  126 
million  project.  When  the  Boston-New  York 
segment  goes  into  operation,  some  time  In 
July,  the  running  time — if  our  calculations 
are  correct — will  be  cut  from  the  present 
four  ho\irs  and  ten  minutes  to  about  three 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  And  when  the 
New  York-Washington  segment  starts  up, 
at  the  end  of  October,  the  running  time  will 
be  reduced  from  the  current  three  hours 
and  thlrty-flve  minutes  to  a  flat  three  hours. 

Do  you  see  the  point  I'm  trying  to  make? 
All  that  money  expended,  and  all  that  work 
by  the  beet  technical  experts  in  the  field, 
for  a  net  savings  of  fifty-five  minutes  and 
thirty-five  minutes,  respectively.  And  when 
the  project  Is  completed,  we  will  then  first 
be  In  a  position  to  find  out  whether  the 
thing  can  be  economically  Justified,  whether 
the  public  will  ride  the  rapid-rail  In  sufficient 
numbers. 

In  sufficient  numbers  for  what?  In  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  Justify  a  further  Invest- 
ment In  much  faster  equipment,  so  that  the 
savings  In  time  will  begin  to  get  really 
dramatic. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not 
criticizing  one  of  my  own  projects.  I  know 
It  Is  worth  the  effort.  I  believe  it  will  suc- 
ceed very  dramatically.  But  It  U  an  experi- 
ment. There's  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the 
truth  of  certain  transportation  ideas. 

It  may.  In  fact,  be  Jtutified  on  other  than 
strictly  economic  grounds.  Perhaps  it  is  In 
the  public  Interest — hence  worth  a  subsidy — 
to  have  good  surface  transportation  connect- 
ing the  nation's  commercial,  intellectual 
and  political  capitals.  That,  however,  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  electorate  to  decide. 

The  nineteenth  century  historian,  Ma- 
caulay,  was  once  comparing  two  schools  of 
philosophy.  He  noted  that  Plato's  followers 
(the  Stoics)  aimed  at  producing  men  who 
were  virtuous  and  wise  and  above  the  vulgar, 
material  needs.  Whereas  the  followers  of 
Bacon  (scientific  experimenters)  were  only 
trying  to  satisfy  those  viUgar  needs  as  best 
they  could. 

Then  Macaulay  observed  with  a  sigh  of 
regret:  "The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  grander  object  than  a  steam 


engine.  But  there  are  steam  engines.  And 
the  wise  man  of  the  Stole."?  i?  yet  to  be  bom." 

I  believe  that  life  without  idealism  is  a 
great  waste.  But  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  one  of  the  historian's  conm)onsense 
conclusions:  the  smallest  actual  good  is 
better  than  the  moat  m^gntficent  p.o»nu'*s 
of  impossibilities. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
been  given  a  mission  that  is  both  Platonic 
and  Baconian. 

We  must  try  to  conceive  of  an  ideal  trans- 
portation system,  a  system  that  will  ideally 
serve  your  community  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  take  practical 
steps  to  do  away  with  a  railroad  crossing 
having  g^tes  that  come  down  on  a  main 
business  street  at  rush  hoiur. 

Progress  In  transportation,  like  progress 
In  community  life,  is  a  matter  of  seemingly 
minor  adjustments.  A  dangerous  knob 
removed  from  a  dashboard.  Agreement  about 
the  wording  on  an  export  form.  Getting 
an  aircraft  to  make  less  noise.  Getting  a 
railroad  man  to  say  hello  to  a  barge  mun 

I  hope  that  you,  in  your  community  work, 
and  I,  in  my  transportation  work,  are 
granted  two  essential  qualities: 

The  wisdom  to  perceive  the  Ideal,  and  the 
resoluteness  to  advance  by  small  but  useful 
steps  In  the  Ideal  direction. 


A  BUI  To  Amend  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  increase  from  $200  million  to 
$500  million  the  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriations  authorized  for  grants  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Demand  for  these  facilities  has  gone 
up  all  over  the  country.  Requests  for 
funds  this  year  have  exceeded  moneys 
on  hand  by  26  to  1. 

People  in  my  own  western  New  York 
area  need  these  basic  facilities  to  replace 
their  wells  and  septic  tanks  and  to  pro- 
mote the  efiBcient,  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  their  communities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  was 
first  proposed  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow] ,  and 
would  provide  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  improving  or  constructing  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities  for  public 
bodies  and  agencies  qualifying  for  assist- 
ance. 

This  would  represent  still  another  st^ 
toward  the  alleviation  of  water  pollu- 
tion. It  should  aid  pollution  control 
programs  across  the  country. 

All  of  the  money  would  be  used  in  the 
national  Interest.  According  to  the 
HUD  Development  Act,  projects  to  be 
financed  have  to  be  designed  wltJi  an 
eye  to  future  needs.  They  have  to  be 
ready  to  link  up  with  other  Independent 
water  and  sewage  facilities  when  It  he- 
comes  necessary. 

They  must  be  built  on  a  scale  adequate 


to  fulfill  speculated  growth  needs  of  an 
area,  and  they  must  conform  to  a  pat- 
tern of  unification  and  coordination 
with  other  sewage  and  lateral  facilities 
In  that  area. 

New  grants  cannot  be  made  under  the 
HUD  Act  except  in  Instances  where  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  certified  that  any  waste 
material  carried  by  prospective  new  or 
modernized  facilities  has  been  prc^jerly 
treatec  to  meet  arolicable  standards  set 
up  by  all  i'-vels  of  government. 

More  moi.ey  allotted  for  these  com- 
menlable  purposes  would  enhance  the 
country's  pol'ution  and  modernization 
efforts  lmmen,«^ly.  I  hope  the  90th  Con- 
gress '.'ill  see  fit  to  pass. this  bill — or  one 
like  it. 


WJAR  TV*  Film  on  the  Groton  Story 
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Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  television  station  WJAR- TV 
of  Providence,  RJ.,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Outlet  Co.  Department  Store 
of  that  city,  for  producing  the  half- 
hour  color  film  "Undersea  University," 
the  story  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  submarine 
school  located  at  Groton,  Coim.,  in  my 
congressional  district. 

In  July  1965,  WJAR-TV  suggested  to 
the  UJS.  Navy  that  the  station  would 
produce  at  its  own  ext>ense  a  half -hour 
television  program  about  the  Groton 
base  and  film  it  in  color,  so  as  to  utilize 
the  station's  newly  inaugurated  color 
telecasting  facilities  that  serva  the 
Greater  New  London  area  and  eastern 
Connecticut.  During  August  and  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  a  camera  crew  filmed 
typical  scenes  In  the  Groton  classrooms, 
training  simulators,  underwater  escape 
training  devices,  and  at  the  submarine 
docking  facilities  on  the  Thames  River. 

Under  close  Navy  security  supervision 
a  fascinating,  colorful,  and  informative 
film  was  produced  that  refiected  the 
highest  credit  on  the  officers  and  men 
who  operate  the  largest  submarine  train- 
ing center  In  the  free  world.  "Undersea 
University"  was  telecast  In  color  on  the 
Providence  television  station  at  9:30  p.m., 
Thursday,  March  9,  with  a  repeat  tele- 
cast Sunday.  April  2  at  3:30  pjn. 

The  station  presented  a  duplicate  color 
print  of  "Undersea  University"  to  Rear 
Adm.  J.  8.  Tyree,  Jr.,  deputy  commander 
of  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Force;  and 
Capt.  W.  A.  McGuiness.  the  base  com- 
mander at  Groton.  This  film  Is  espe- 
dally  appropriate  for  showing  to  visiting 
civilians  and  to  VIP's  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  see  much  of  the  base 
in  such  great  detail.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  "Groton  story"  has  been 
filmed  so  completely  and  in  color.  The 
print  that  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  XJS. 
Navy  will  be  a  valuable  public  Informa- 
tion cdd  tmd  may  save  considerable  time 
and  personnel   previously   allocated   to 
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IHibllc  relations  briefings  on  and  off  the 
bcue. 

ThlB  voluntary  public  service  project 
of  WJAR-TV  reflects  the  high  broadcast 
standards  and  generosity  of  WJAR-TV 
and  Its  parent  organization  In  serving 
the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  In- 
terests of  widespread  viewing  audiences 
in  southeastern  New  England,  where  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Navy  have  a  special 
significance. 


April  26,  1967 


Akron,  Ohio,  Is  AtUetic  Minded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1967 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  its  environments  is 
most  athletic  minded.  We  believe  very 
strongly  in  those  sports  in  which  partici- 
pation of  the  greatest  number  of  people 
are  possible. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation  turn  toward  us 
when  we  conduct  the  great  Soap  Box 
Derby,  the  nationally  televised  American 
golf  classic,  and  the  great  tournaments 
conducted  by  the  well-operated  Profes- 
sional Bowlers  Association  tournaments. 
The  headquarters  of  all  of  these  public- 
sphrited  organizations  are  within  our 
confines. 

Our  Industry,  our  unions,  and  other 
associations  have  done  much  to  encour- 
age these  activities  for  our  youth  and 
their  elders.  Our  great  newspaper,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  is  always  in  the 
forefront  in  initiating  and  supporting  all 
worthwhile  sporting  events. 

Recognizing  the  benefit  of  living  and 
working  in  this  fine  athletlc-mlnded 
community,  the  American  Baseball  Con- 
gress, the  largest  amateur  baseball  orga- 
nization for  players  beyond  junior  age 
has  moved  Its  national  headquarters  to 
Palrlawn  Village,  a  suburb  of  Akron. 

The  American  Baseball  Congress 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  O.  Brown,  in 
1935,  has  grown  enormously  and  now  has 
over  1,800  teams  operating  in  practically 
all  of  our  States.  These  teams  are 
divided  into  two  divisions — 712  In  the  un- 
limited-age Stan  Musial  League  and 
1,136  in  the  Connie  Mack  League  for 
players  under  the  age  of  19. 

The  newly  created  headquarters  Is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  two  great  public- 
spirited  citizens — Leonar  Hacklm,  as 
president;  and  Mrs.  Kay  M.  Brown, 
widow  of  the  founder,  who  acts  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. These  two  dedicated 
people  and  their  staff  have  given  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  young  people 
an  outlet  for  their  energies  and  have  pro- 
vided millions  with  great  athletic  enter- 
tainment. 

The  age  of  16  is  a  most  critical  age 
for  our  youth.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
AABC  enters  the  picture  and  helps  in 
the  formation  of  good  character  In  these 
young  people.  We  know  of  no  case  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Amateur  Baseball  Congress. 


The  "graduates"  of  the  AABC  are 
amongst  oiu-  leading  citizens  today.  The 
spirit  of  "fair  play"  within  the  confines 
of  a  highly  competitive  sport  gave  them 
a  good  foundation  for  a  fine  life. 

Many  of  these  participants  decided  to 
follow  baseball  as  a  professional  career 
and  the  good  basic  training  that  they 
received  in  the  AABC  leagues  was  of 
great  aid  to  them. 

Its  most  famed  graduate  was  probably 
Hall  of  Fame  member.  Bob  Feller,  who 
played  in  the  first  AABC  tournament  in 
1935.  Among  the  many  others  who  were 
ranked  as  superstars  were  Pee  Wee 
Reese,  Robin  Roberts,  and  Harvey 
Kuenn. 

A  good  all-star  team  could  be  made  up 
of  those  alumni  who  are  now  playing 
baseball  in  the  major  leagues. 

While  the  AABC  is  indeed  proud  of 
these  fine  professional  ballplayers,  its 
primary  interest  is  for  the  over  40.000 
youngsters  who  are  now  taking  the  field 
in  their  leagues. 

I  know  that  we  who  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. Most  of  us  are  grateful  for  the 
years  of  amateur  baseball  that  lay  be- 
hind xis.  Therefore.  I  know  that  we  all 
support  such  beneficial  activities  as  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Amateur  Baseball 
Congress. 


We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
salute  Christian  Herter  for  his  compe- 
tence, integrity,  dedication,  and  friend- 
ship. 


Ajyril  26,  1967 
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Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKNNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1967 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  America  has  had  her  great  men 
and  a  number  of  them  have  served  right 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  One 
of  these  truly  great  Americans  was 
Christian  A.  Herter.  His  life  was  one  of 
devotion  to  public  service.  He  not  only 
served  with  high  dlstlncUon  in  this  body 
from  1943  to  1953  but  also  as  Secretary 
of  State  from  1959  to  1961.  Chris  Herter 
left  Congress  to  serve  as  Governor  from 
1953  to  1957  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  His  lifetime  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  positions  of 
high  responsibility  and  patriotic  dedica- 
tion, are  a  lasting  tribute. 

When  Chris  Herter  was  in  the  House, 
he  served  well  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  which  I  was  a  member. 
His  friendship  and  cheery  smile  are  a 
cherished  blessing.  During  that  service. 
sc«ne  of  the  most  critical  years  in 
America's  history,  his  balanced  judgment 
and  advice  were  invaluable.  I  treasure 
deeply  not  only  his  friendship  but  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  America's  international  high 
standing  among  our  sister  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chris  Herter  will  Join 
that  long  list  of  great  Americans  who  are 
now  a  part  of  our  national  heritage,  and 
will  become  a  part  of  our  lilstory  for 
generations  of  Americans  to  honor  and 
revere. 


Passover,  5727 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pass- 
over: or  Pesach,  the  great  Jewish  festi- 
val of  religious  freedom  and  national 
liberation,  takes  place  this  year  from 
April  25  to  May  1. 

On  this  occasion  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  long  history  of  Jewish  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  America  owes  to 
this  tradition  of  Israel. 

As  an  American,  proud  of  my  own  Irish 
heritage,  in  thinking  of  that  historic 
event,  the  liberation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  bondage  in  Egypt,  I  recall 
the  eloquent  words  of  the  Irish  poet, 
Thomas  Moore: 

Sound  the  loud  Tlmbral  o'er  Egypt's  dark 

sea! 
Jehovah  has  triumphed — hl«  people  are  free. 
Sing — for  the  pride  of  the  Tyrant  U  broken. 
His  chariots,  hU  horsemen,  all  splendid  and 

brave — 
Now  vain  was  their  boast,  for  the  Lord  hath 

but  spoken. 
And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk  in  tht 

wave. 
Sound  the  loud  Tlmbral  o'er  Egypt's  dark 

sea; 
Jehovah  has  triumphed — his  people  are  freel 

At  this  Passover  season,  well  may  Ire- 
land and  America  unite  with  Israel  and 
with  Jews  everywhere  in  celebrating  this 
festival  of  the  essential  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit. 

On  this  occasion,  also,  we  would  do 
well  to  recall  that  history,  in  many  ways, 
repeats  Itself,  and  that  some  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  still  suffering  in 
bondage. 

I  have  particular  reference  in  this  re- 
gard to  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  work- 
ing together  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  endeavored  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  suffering  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
have  signed  a  letter  endorsing  a  state- 
ment of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives criticizing  the  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  the  Soviet  Union  against  Its 
Jewish  citizens. 

The  text  of  the  statement  and  the  list 
of  signers  as  of  April  24  follow : 
Statement  or  Membxss  or  the  U.S.  Honsi 

or    Repbesentativxs   on    Soviet   Jewst 

The  undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  associate  themselves  with  their  fel- 
low citizens  and  people  of  good  will  through- 
out the  world  In  condemning  the  suppression 
of  Jewish  spiritual  and  cultural  life  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  evidence  presented  by  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
leaves  no  room  fOT  reasonable  men  to  doubt 


that  the  government  of  the  UJSBJl.  con- 
tlnues  to  pursue  a  program  calculated  to 
destroy  the  means  of  Jewish  cultural  and 
spiritual  survival,  and  to  break  the  wlU  of 
Soviet  Jewry  to  live  as  Jews.  Such  a  prac- 
tice not  only  violates  fundamental  human 
rights,  It  Is  contrary  to  the  guarantees  of 
Soviet  law  and  asserted  policy. 

Alone  among  Soviet  nationality  groups, 
Jews  are  forbidden  the  schools  and  other 
Institutions  of  Jewish  learning,  teaching  and 
publishing,  that  are  required  If  the  heritage 
of  Jews  Is  to  be  perpetuated.  Alone  among 
major  religious  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jews  are  forbidden  the  right  to  have  any 
form  of  nationwide  federation  of  congrega- 
tions or  of  clergy.  Alone  among  major  re- 
ligious groups  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews  have 
no  formal  and  official  contacts  between  Soviet 
Jews  and  their  co-rellglonlsts  abroad.  A 
systematic  campaign  of  Inltlmldatlon  In- 
hibits them  from  openly  protesting  these 
Inequities. 

Premier  Alezel  Koeygln  declared  recently 
that  all  citizens.  Including  Jews,  are  free  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  their  relatives 
abroad.  We  await  translation  of  those  words 
Into  deeds. 

These  Inequities  Imposed  on  Soviet  Jews 
must  be  protested  by  everyone  who  values 
human  rights  of  all  Individuals  and  all 
groups  everywhere. 

E.  Ross  Adair  (Ind.) 

Brock  Adams  (Wash.) 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (N.T.) 

John  B.  Anderson  (III.) 

William  R.  Anderson  (Ttonn.  I 

Mark  Andrews  (N.  Dak.)    . 

Prank  Annuzlo  (111.) 

Thomas  L.  Ashley  (C»ilo) 

Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (Colo.) 

William  H.  Ayres  (Ohio) 

Walter  S.  Baring  (Nev.) 

William  A.  Barrett  (Pa.) 

William  H.  Bates  (Mass.) 

James  P.  Battln  (Mont.) 

Page  Belcher  (Okla.) 

Alphonzo  Bell  (Calif.) 

Charles  E.  Bennett  (Fla.) 

Tom  Bevlll  (Ala.) 

Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.  (Pa.) 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (N.T. 

John  A.  Blatnlk  (Minn.) 

Ray  Blanton  (Tenn.) 

Hale  Boggs  (La.) 

Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass.) 

Richard  Boiling  (Mo.) 

Prances  P.  Bolton  (Ohio) 

John  Brad^mas  (Ind.) 

Prank  J.  Brasco  (N.Y.) 

Jack  Brooks  (Tex.) 

Donald  O.  Brotzam  (Colo.) 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.   (Ohio) 

Oary  Brown  (Mich.) 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif.) 

James  T.  BroyhUl  (N.C.) 

Joel  T.  BroyhlU  (Va.) 

John  Buchanan  (Ala.) 

J.  Herbert  Burke  (Fla.) 

James  A.  Burke  (Mass.) 

Laurence  J.  Burton  (Utah) 

Phillip  Burton  (Calif.) 

George  Bush  (Tex.) 

Daniel  E.  Button  (N.Y.) 

James  A.  Byrne  (Pa.) 

John  W.  Byrnes  (Wis.) 

Earle  Cabell  (Tex.) 

William  T.  CahlU  (N  J.) 

Hugh  L.  Carey  (N.T.) 

Bob  Casey  (Tex.) 

Elford  A.  Cederberg  (Mich.) 

Emanuel  Celler  (N.T.) 

Prank  M.  Clark  (Pa.) 

Donald  D.  Clancy  (Ohio) 

Don  H.  Clausen  (Calif.) 

James  C.  Cleveland  (N.H.) 

Jeffery  Cohelan  (Calif.) 

Harold  R.  ColUer  (HI.) 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.  (N.T.) 

Sllvo  O.  Conte  (Mass.) 

John  Conyers.  Jr.  (Mich.) 


Robert  J.  Corbett  (Pa.) 
Jamee  C.  Corman  (Calif.) 
Wmiam  C.  Cramer  (Pla.) 
John  C.  Culver  (Iowa) 
Glenn  Cunningham  (Nebr.) 
EmUlo  Q.  Daddarlo  (Conn.) 
Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  (NJ.) 
John  W.  Davis  (Oa.) 
William  L.  Dawson  (HI.) 
EUglo  de  la  Garza  (Tex.) 
James  J.  Delaney  (N.T.) 
John  R.  Dellenback  (Oreg.) 
John  H.Dent  (Pa.) 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  {HI.) 
Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.  (Mich.) 
John  D.  DlngeU  (Mich.) 
Harold  D.  Donohue  (Mass.) 
John  G.  Dow  (N.T.) 
John  Dowdy  (Tex.) 
Thaddeus  J.  DulskI  (N.T.) 
Florence  P.  Dwyer  (NJ.) 
Bob  Eckhardt  (Tex.) 
Ed  Edmondson  (Okla.) 
Don  Edwards  (Calif.) 
Jack  Edwards  (Ala.) 
Joshua  Ellberg  (Pa.) 
Marvin  L.  Esch  (Mich.) 
Edward  D.  Eshleman  (Pa.) 
Frank  E.  Evans  (Colo.) 
George  H.  Fallon  (Md.) 
Leonard  Farbsteln  (N.T.) 
Dante  B.  Fascell  (Fla.) 
Michael  A.  Felghan  (Ohio) 
Paul  Flndley  (lU.) 
Paul  A.  Flno  (N.T.) 
Daniel  P.  Wood  (Pa.) 
Thomas  S.  Foley  (Wash.) 
Gerald  R.  Ford  (Mich.) 
William  D.  Ford  (Mich.) 
L.  H.  Foutaln  (N.C.) 
Donald  M.  Fraser  (Minn.) 
Samuel  N.  Frledel  (Md.) 
Richard  Ftilton  (Tenn.) 
Don  Fuqua  (Pla.) 
Nick  Gallflanakia  (N.C.) 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (N  J.) 
Edward  A.  Garmatz  (Md.) 
Tom  S.  Oettys  (B.C.) 
Robert  N.  Glalmo  (Conn.) 
Sam  Gibbons  (Fla.) 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert  (N.T.) 
Charles  E.  Goodell  (N.T.) 
George  A.  Goodllng  (Pa.) 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (Tex.) 
Kenneth  J.  Gray  (HI.) 
Edith  Green  (Ore.) 
William  J.  Green  (Pa.) 
Martha  W.  Grifllths  (Mich.) 
James  R.  Orover,  Jr.  (N.T.) 
Gilbert  Gude  (Md.) 
G.  Elliott  Hagan  (Ga.) 
James  A.  Haley  (Fla.) 
Seymour  Halpern  (N.T.) 
I<ee  H.  Hamilton  (Ind.) 
John  Paul  Hammerschmldt  (Ark.) 
James  M.  Hanley  (N.T.) 
Richard  T.  Hanna  (Calif.) 
George  V.  Hansen  (Idaho) 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  (Waah.) 
William  Henry  Harrison  (WjT).) 
James  Harvey  (Mich.) 
William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine) 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (Calif.) 
KenHechler  (W.  Va.) 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  (Mass.) 
Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J.) 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  (Wash.) 
Chet Hoimeld  (Calif.) 
Elmer  J.  Holland  (Pa.) 
Frank  J .  Horton  ( N.T. ) 
Craig  Hosmer  (Calif.) 
James  J.  Howard  (N.J.) 
William  L.  Hungate  (Mo.) 
John  E.  Hunt  (N.J.) 
Edward  Hutchinson  (Mich.) 
Donald  J.  Irwin  (Conn.) 
Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.  (Ind.) 
John  Jarman  (Okla.) 
Charles  S.  Joelson  (N.J.) 
Harold  T.  Johnson  (Calif.) 
Robert  E.  Jones.  Jr.  (Ala.) 


Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn.) 
Abraham  Kazen.  Jr.  (Tez.) 
James  Kee  (W.Va.) 
Hastings  Keith  (Mass.) 
Edna  F.Kelly  (N.T.) 
Carleton  J.  King  (N.T.) 
Cecil  R.King  (Calif.) 
Horace  R.  Komegay  (N.C.) 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (N.T.) 
Dan  Kuykendall  (Tenn.) 
Peter  N.  Kyroe  (Maine) 
Melvln  R.  Laird  (Wis.) 
Odin  Langen  (Minn.) 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd  (Utah) 
Clarence  D.  Long  (Md.) 
Speedy  O.  Long  (La.) 
Donald  E.  Lukens  (Ohio) 
Richard  D.  McCarthy  (N.T.) 
John  W.  McCormack  (Mass.) 
Joseph  M.  McDade  (Pa.> 
Jack  H.  McDonald  (Mich.) 
Robert  C.  McEwen  (N.T.) 
JohnJ.  McFall  (Calif.) 
Torbert  M.  Macdonald  (Mass.) 
Clark  MacGregor  (Minn.) 
Hervey  G.  Machen  (Md.) 
Ray  J.  Madden  (Ind.) 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr.  (Md.) 
Robert  B.  Ma thlas  (CaUf.) 
Spark  M.  Mateunaga  (HawaU) 
Lloyd  Meeds  (Wash.) 
Thomas  J.  Mesklll  (Conn.) 
George  P.  Miller  (CaUf.) 
WUbTir  D.  Mills  (Ark.) 
Joseph  Q.  Mlnlsh  (N.J.) 
Patsy  T.  Mink  (HawaU) 
Chester  L.  Mlze  (Kans.) 
G.  V.  Montgomery  (Miss.) 
WUllam  S.  Moorhead  (Pa.) 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (Pa.) 
Thomas  G.  Morris  (N.  Mez.) 
F.Bradford  Morse  (Mass.) 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (Md.) 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (Ohio) 
John  E.  Moss  (Calif.) 
Abraham  J.  Multer  (N.T.) 
John  M.  Murphy  (N.T.) 
William  T.  Murphy  (HI.) 
Luclen  H.  Nedzl  (Mich.) 
Robert  N.  C.  NU  (Pa.) 
Barratt  CHara  (HI.) 
James  G.  O'Hara  (Mich.) 
Alvln  E.  CKonskl  (Wis.) 
Arnold  Olsen  (Mont.) 
Thomas  P.  O'NeUl  (Mass.) 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger(N.T.) 
Edward  J.  Patten  (NJ.) 
Thomas  M.  Pelly  (Wash.) 
Claude  Pepper  (Fla.) 
Carl  D.  Perkins  (Ky.) 
Jerry  L.  Pettis   (Calif.) 
Philip  J.  Phllbln  (Mass.) 
J.  J.  Pickle  (Tex.) 
Otis  G.  Pike   (N.T.) 
Richard  H.  Poff  (Va.) 
Howard  W.  PoUock  (Alaaka) 
Joe  R.  Pool  (Tex.) 
Melvln  Price  (111.) 
Robert  Price   (Tex.) 
David  Pryor  (Ark.) 
Roman  C.  Pudnskl  (HI.) 
Graham  Purcell   (Tez.) 
Albert  H.  Qule  (Minn.) 
Tom  Rallsback  (111.) 
WUllam  J.  Randall  (Mo.) 
Thomas  M.  Rees  (CaUf.) 
Ogden  R.  Held  (N.T.) 
Ben  Relfel  (S.  Dak.) 
Ed  Relnecke   (CaUf.) 
Joseph  T.  Resnlck  (N.T.) 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wis.) 
George  M.  Rhodes  (Pa.) 
John  J.  Rhodes  (Ariz.) 
Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  (Mich.) 
Ray  Roberts   (Tex.) 
Howard  W.  Roblson  (N.T.) 
Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.  (N J.) 
Byron  O.  Rogers  (Colo.) 
Paul  O.  Rogers  (Fla.) 
FYed  B.  Rooney  (Pa.) 
Benjamin  S.  Roaenthal  (N.T.) 
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■muiam  V.  Roth  (Del.) 

Rlcbard  L.  Roudebxish  (iQd.) 

J.  Bdward  RouBh  (Ind.) 

Edward  R.  Roybal  (Calif.) 

Philip  Ruppe    (Mich.) 

William  P.  Ryan  (N.Y.) 

Pemand  J.  St  Germain  (RX) 

WllUam  L.  St.  Onge  (Conn.) 

John  P.  Saylor  (Pa.) 

Henry  C.  Schadeberg  (Wla.) 

James  H.  Scheuer  (N.T.) 

Richard  S.  Schwelker  (Pa.) 

Pred  Schwengel    (Iowa) 

George  E.  Shipley  (HI.) 

Gamer  E.  Shrlver  (Kana  ) 

B.  P.  SlBk   (Calif.) 

Henry  Smith  HI  (N.T.) 

James  V.  Smith  (Okla.) 

William  Springer  (Hi.) 

Robert  T.  Stafford  (Vt.) 

Harley  O.  Staggers  (W.  Va.) 

J.  William  Stanton  (Ohio) 

Tom  Steed  (Okla.) 

Sam  Stelger  (Ariz.) 
Robert  O.  Stephens,  Jr.  (Oa.) 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (N.T.) 
W.  S.  Stuckey  (Ga.) 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (Mo.) 
Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  (Ohio) 
Boy  A.  Taylor  (N.C.) 
Charles  M.  Teague  (Calif.) 
Herbert  Tenzer  (N.T.) 
Fletcher  Thompson  (Oa.) 
Frank  Thompson.  Jr.  (NJ.) 
Robert  O.  Tleman  (RJ.) 
John  V.  Tunney  (Calif.) 
Morris  K.  Udall  (Ariz.) 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (Calif.) 
Guy  Vander  Jagt  (Mich.) 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto  (Pa.) 
Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.  (La.) 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  (Calif.) 
E.  8.  Johnny  Walker  (N.  Mex.) 
O.  Robert  Watklns  (Pa.) 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio) 
J.  Irving  Whalley  (Pa.) 
Richard  White  (Tex.) 
WllUam  B.  Wldnall  (N.J.) 
Lawrence  O.  WUUams  (Pa.) 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (Kana.) 
Lester  L.  Wolff  (N.T.) 
Jim  Wright  (Tex.) 
Wendell  Wyatt  (Oreg.) 
John  W.  Wydler  (N.T.) 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (HI.) 
John  Toimg  (Tex.) 
Clement  J.  Zablockl  (Wis.) 
Roger  H.  Zlon  (Ind.) 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  In  commemorating  the 
Joyous  event  of  Passover,  let  us  not  forget 
about  the  tragic  fate  of  Jews  In  the  So- 
viet Union  and  let  us  Join  In  expressing 
the  hope  that  they,  too,  may  be  delivered 
from  their  present  situation. 
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ElimiaatioB  of  Sodal  Stearkj  Retirement 
Test 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PcmrsTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1987 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1935,  one  of  its  most  controversial  pro- 
visions has  been  the  limitation  regulat- 
ing the  amount  of  money  a  person  may 
earn  and  still  draw  social  security 
benefits. 

As  the  system  presently  operates,  each 


beneficiary  under  age  72,  excepting  dis- 
abled workers,  may  earn  no  more  tlian 
$1,500  a  year  without  suffering  reduction 
in  social  security  benefits.  If  the  bene- 
ficiary exceeds  these  income  limits,  his 
benefits  are  reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  of 
armual  earnings  between  $1,500  and 
$2,700,  and  by  $1  for  every  $1  of  annual 
earnings  in  excess  of  $2,700. 

There  are  proposals  to  again  revise 
this  retirement  test  this  year.  I  am 
happy  to  offer  one  of  these  today.  FVjr 
the  record,  social  security  benefits  should 
be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right.  Benefits 
are  related  to  the  wages,  over  the  years, 
of  the  employee  contributor  and  should 
be  payable  without  the  imposition  of  any 
limitation  on  earnings  in  later  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  depression, 
when  social  security  was  first  enacted,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  remove  older 
workers  from  the  Job  market  in  order 
to  make  way  for  younger  ones.  If  this 
was  ever  a  valid  concept.  It  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be.  Our  depression-ridden 
economy  of  scarcity  has  been  replaced 
by  an  economy  of  plenty.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  remove  older  people 
from  the  Job  market.  Indeed,  the  re- 
tention of  the  retirement  test  in  our 
social  security  system,  by  preventing 
many  older  persons  from  working,  ac- 
tually deprives  the  country  of  valuable 
skills  and  larger  productivity. 

Furthermore,  the  current  retirement 
test  causes  hardsiiip  for  those  individuals 
who  must  work  to  supplement  their  bene- 
fits. The  maximum  amount  an  individ- 
ual can  currently  receive  a  year  In  a 
primary  benefit  Is  $1,631.  The  minimum 
Is  $528,  smd  the  avertige  is  only  about 
$1,000.  The  retirement  test  causes  great 
inequities  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
where  the  individual  has  need  for  more 
income  than  social  security  benefits  can 
provide,  forcing  vast  numbers  of  retirees 
to  live  on  a  marginal  income  bordering 
on  poverty. 

The  present  retirement  test,  moreover, 
operates  in  a  most  unfair  way.    It  ap- 
plies to  persons  who  must  work  but  not 
to   those   who   draw   nonwork   income. 
A  man,  for  example,  who  has  an  Income 
of  $15,000  a  year,  or  more,  from  divi- 
dends, interest,  and  rent  can  get  every 
dollar  of  his  social  security  benefits.    On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  whose  only  in- 
come is  from  his  own  work  will  lose  some 
or  all  of  his  social  security  benefits  If 
he  earns  over  $1,500,  one-tenth  as  much. 
Under  the  present  test,  a  man  entitled 
to  the  minimum  social  security  benefit  of 
$44  a  month  will  actually  get  none  at  all 
If  he  earns  $2,548  a  year.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  entitled  to  a  social  security 
benefit  of  $150  a  month,  who  earns  the 
same  amount,  that  is,  $2,548  a  year,  will 
be  actually  paid  benefits  by  social  secu- 
rity of  $1,272  a  year.    He  would  not  lose 
all  his  social  security  benefits  unless  he 
earned  $4,500  a  year.    Thus  the  present 
system  discriminates  against  those  hav- 
ing the  lowest  social  security  entitle- 
ments, the  very  people  who  need  the 
extra  earnings  most. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  provisions 
of  the  test,  but  It  too  favors  the  better  off 
beneficiary.  The  law  provides  that  bene- 
fits will  be  paid  for  any  month  a  person 
does  not  earn  more  than  $125.    But  U 


the  man  who  has  the  $150-a-month 
benefit  earned  $500  In  1  month  and  $120 
each  month  thereafter  he  would  get  all 
but  $150  of  his  benefits  for  the  year 

Obviously,  people  receiving  minimum 
benefits  and  still  able  to  work  are  the 
chief  victims  of  the  present  restrictive 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  elimination  of  the 
so-called  retirement  test,  or  earnings 
limitation,  is  needed  to  eliminate  these 
Inequities,  I  am  not  as  foolish  as  to  think 
such  a  proposal  can  possibly  pass  this 
year.  I  propose  at  this  time,  however 
an  Increase  to  $3,000  In  the  annual 
amount  individuals  may  earn  without 
suffering  deductions. 


Speech  by  the  Honorabb  William  S. 
Broomfield  Before  the  Catting  Tool 
MaDafactnrers'  Association  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  MASsACRxrsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  last 
newsletter  I  asked  my  constituents  to  let 
me  know  what  they  think  of  the  pro- 
posal to  expand  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist nations.  The  responses  varied 
from  an  unequivocal  "never"  to  a  quali- 
fied "yes,  but  only  if."  The  great  num- 
ber of  replies,  however,  indicated  to  me 
the  keen  interest  in  this  crucial  Issue 
among  my  constituents. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Robert  A. 
Smith,  of  Hy-Pro  Tool  Co.,  Is  president 
of  the  Cutting  Tool  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, which  held  its  convention  In 
Puerto  Rlco  a  few  weeks  ago.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan's 
18th  District.  WnxiAM  8.  BRooMrnxo, 
delivered  a  particularly  relevant  speech 
which  related  current  political  Issues  to 
the  economic  Interests  of  the  cutting 
tool  manufacturers.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  the  text  of  his  speech  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  suggest  that  they  give  particular 
consideration  to  the  remarks  pertaining 
to  East- West  trade. 

Spxxcr    bt    the    Honorablx    WnjLiAM    S. 
BaooMFnXD  on  Apul  6.  1067,  Befom  thx 
Oornxo    Tool    Makufactukxis'    Associa- 
tion IN  PuiKTO  Rico 
Thank  you  very  much. 
The     late     Sir     John     Maynard     Keynes 
(canes),   who  has  been  the  high  priest  of 
economic  theory  for  the  past  few  years,  once 
made  the  observation  that  "economists  have 
not  yet  earned  the  right  to  be  listened  to 
carefully." 

As  a  politician,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  of  the  validity  of  Sir  John's  statement 
about  the  economist. 

And  there  Is  also  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  economist  feels  the  same  way  about 
the  politician,  and  probably  Just  as  cor- 
rectly. 

The  reason  for  this  sort  of  mutual  sus- 
picion between  these  two  groups  of  people, 
the  politicians  and  the  economists.  Is  that 
each  Is  finding  It  Increasingly  necessary  to 
stray  Into  the  backyard  of  the  other. 
The  economist  who  Ignores  what  Impact 
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political  decisions  can  have  on  his  predic- 
tions for  the  futxire,  simply  courts  disaster 
for  himself  and  his  clients. 

And  the  polltlcan  who  does  not  have  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  the  economic 
forces  at  work  In  our  Nation,  and  ultimately 
upon  his  own  political  career,  soon  finds  him- 
self In  the  same  shoes  as  the  wayward 
economist. 

There  are  probably  no  two  fields  of  hiunan 
endeavor  which  collect  so  many  facta  and 
then  pay  less  attention  to  them  than  politics 
and  economics. 

Over  the  years  the  practitioners  of  both 
have  learned  to  recite  their  predictions  of 
things  to  come  In  somewhat  the  same  man- 
ner of  the  Delphic  oracles  at  a  temple  In 
ancient  Oreece  with  a  maximum  of  dra- 
matics and  a  minimum  of  lueful  Informa- 
tion. 
In  other  words,  they've  learned  to  hedge. 
They've  learned  to  couch  their  predlcUons 
In  enough  amblg\Uty  so  that  all  bets  are 
covered. 

I  want  to  warn  you  right  now  that  any- 
thing I  have  to  say  this  evening  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  prediction  should  be  taken  In  that 
light. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  Ideas  of  the 
way  things  look  to  me.  at  the  moment,  and 
then  ask  you  to  take  them  with  a  grain  of 
salt. 

The  reason  la  that  we  are  at  one  of  those 
turning  points  in  history  when  anything 
can  happen — and  probably  wlU. 
I  am  not  an  oracle.  I  don't  pretend  to  be. 
The  best  we  can  do  Is  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  what  Is  and  from  that  attempt  to  deter- 
mine what  will  be. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  divorce  politics 
from  economics  m  these  remarks,  or  vice 
versa. 

I  am  going  to  treat  theM  two  topics, 
politics  and  economics  rather  as  a  marriage 
—the  shotgiin  variety,  perhaps — but  a  mar- 
riage nevertheless,  as  an  enuty  rather  than 
separate  parts. 

While  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  my 
remarks  thu  evening  as  pertinent  as  I  can 
to  the  cutting  tool  Industry,  I  am  going  to 
have  to  warn  you  that  I  will  have  to  stray 
pretty  far  afield  at  Umee  In  order  to  try 
to  get  a  point  across. 

The  reason  Is  that  It  Is  Important per- 
haps even  vitally  Important— that  the  forces 
at  work  m  the  world  are  understood  and 
are  treated  vlth  courage  and  Imagination. 
And  believe  It  or  not,  you  and  your  fel- 
low businessmen  are  going  to  have  the 
primary  responslblUty  of  facing  these  prob- 
lems In  the  world— not  the  poUttclans.  Not 
the  economists. 

There  Is  a  professor  of  economics  at 
Michigan  Stote  University  who  tells  his 
beginning  students  that  he  wUl  give  them 
an  "A"  In  the  course  If  they  will  but  learn 
to  ask  two  short  questions  and  how  to  apDlv 
them.  *^*^ ' 

The  two  questions  he  asks  his  students 
to  learn  are  only  two  words  apiece  : 

"Oh,  yeah?"  and  "So  what?" 

As  you  can  Imagine,  that  certain  professor 
18  not  noted  for  giving  out  very  many  "A's  " 

We  know  what  a  difficult  thing  It  la  to 
learn  to  question. 

And  once  we  have  learned  to  quesUon,  how 
much  more  difficult  It  U  to  apply  what  we 
find  to  what  we  already  know. 

If  we  are  to  grow  In  our  businesses  and 
as  human  beings,  we  know  we  have  to  accept 
Change.  Not  merely  accept  It,  but  Uve  with 
It.  understand  It,  to  work  with  It. 

^i^^'^L"*"''  ***"  o'**  o"**""'  «>•  world  in 
Which  those  of  us  here  thta  evening  spent 
our  formative  years.  Is  crumbling  away  In 
big  chunks. 

And,  like  Humpty-Dumpty,  it  can't  be  put 
back  together  again,  at  least  not  In  the  sune 
Way. 

ln^\;j^d.**'  ^""^  ''''°  """  '^•'^'^  "^ 
Now,  we're  not  so  sure. 


We  used  to  know  that  depression  was  "bad" 
and  prosperity  was  "good." 

Now,  we  are  questioning  whether  this  Is 
always  the  case. 
We  used  to  "win"  wars. 
Now  we  know  that  nobody  can  win.    Not 
when  there  are  so  many  we^>ons  of  almost 
Infinite  destruction  aroimd. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  any  of  you  In  this 
room  about  the  remarkable  scientific  and 
technical  progress  that  has  occiured  over 
the  past  few  years.  Tour  Industry  and  those 
associated  with  It  have  been  the  leaders  In 
these  Innovations,  and  most  of  you  have 
been  In  on  the  groimd  fioor  as  theee  changes 
have  occxirred. 

What  you  may  not  realize  as  fully  Is  that 
the  changes  In  the  political  and  economic 
relationships  between  our  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing are  Just  as  profound.  Just  as  deep,  as 
those  within  your  own  Industry. 

This,  I  guess.  Is  the  proper  time  to  ask 
the  Michigan  State  professor's  first  question. 
"So  what?"  you  say.  "I'm  a  hard-headed 
businessman.  I've  got  plenty  of  problems 
of  own  without  worrying  about  the  whole 
world.  When  are  you  going  to  start  talking 
about  something  that  applies  to  the  cutting 
tool  industry?" 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  one  Is  that  I  am 
right  now. 

Last  October,  President  Johnson  proposed 
a  series  of  steps  to  Improve  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  sateUlte  nations  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

Of  the  four  steps  he  proposed,  all  of  them 
deal  either  directly  or  Indirectly  with  your 
Industry. 
The  President  proposed: 
Plrst,  the  elimination  of  export  controls 
on  hundreds  of  Industrial  Items,  Including 
machine  and  cutting  tools,  which  formerly 
were  classified  as  "strategic"  so  that  they  can 
be  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  aU  Its  satel- 
lites except  East  Oermany. 

Second,  authority  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  guarantee  commercial  credits  to  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  in  addlUon  to  Yugoslavia,  also  he 
asked  for  an  increase  In  lending  authority  for 
the  Bank  of  $3.6  billion  for  that  purpose. 

Third,  authority  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  underwrite  the  purchase  of  $50  mil- 
lion In  machine  tools  In  the  States  to  equip 
the  FIAT  auto  plant  being  built  In  the  So- 
viet Union  at  a  coet  of  $800  million  and  with 
a  capacity  of  2,000  cars  a  day. 

Fourth,  an  East-Weet  trade  bUl  which 
would  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
extend  "most  favored  nation"  treatment  un- 
der U.  8.  tariff  laws  to  all  of  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean coimtries,  again  except  for  East  Oer- 
many. 

For  those  of  us  brought  up  on  the  idea 
of  "better  dead  than  Red,"  what  Is  being 
proposed  by  the  President  Is  pretty  hard  to 
swallow. 

It  Is  doubly  difficult  when  we  realize  that 
this  same  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  In 
Eastern  Europe  are  supplying  an  estimated 
$1  bUllon  a  year,  or  about  80  percent,  of  the 
strategic  war  materials  being  used  against 
the  Americans  In  Vietnam. 

But  there  are  reasons — good  reasons — why 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  are  proposing 
these  moves  toward  ending  the  Cold  War, 
at  least  as  far  as  Europe  and  the  United 
States  are  concerned. 
The  Administration's  position  Is  this: 
They  claim  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
out  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  badly  as  we 
do. 

They  say  that,  like  the  U^S.,  Russia  has  a 
tiger  by  the  tall  In  Vietnam,  and  It  doesn't 
know  how  to  t\im  loose  without  giving  Its 
arch-rival.  Red  China,  a  political  victory 
which  would  txim  control  of  the  Communist 
world  over  to  Peking  and  the  "hard  line"  doc- 
trine which  believes  that  war  between  Com- 
munism and  capitalism  Is  mevltable. 


It  Is  at  this  pcdnt  that  many  of  us  orlng 
up  the  other  question  raised  by  the  Michigan 
State  professor. 
Our  reaction  Is  "Oh  yeah?" 
There  are  many  of  us  who  are  not  totally 
convinced  that  Russia  Is  so  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  no  matter  what 
her  diplomats  are  telling  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  our  doubts  Is  a  look 
at  costs. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  put 
about  one  billion  dollars  a  year  Into  support- 
ing the  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  number  of  Russian  troops  involved. 
If  any,  Is  probably  limited  to  a  few  "technical 
advisers"  of  the  sort  we  supplied  to  South 
Vietnam's  armed  forces  before  the  war  be- 
came largely  an  American  ground  war. 

To  meet  that  expenditure  of  $1  billion  a 
year,  the  United  States  Is  forced  to  spend 
better  than  $25  billion  a  year  In  Vietnam, 
and  there  are  many  of  us  who  believe  this 
figure  Is  decidedly  on  the  low  ride. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  added  a 
much  more  precious  Ingredient  than  all  the 
dollars  we  are  spending  there.  That  Is  al- 
most a  half  mllUon  of  her  young  men. 

Now,  what  If  the  war  In  Vietnam  should 
continue  to  escalate  and  spread  to  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  ITialland,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  as  It  seems  to  be  doing? 

If  that  same  ratio  of  25  to  1  holds  true, 
then  Soviet  Union  would  find  Itself  In  the 
p>oeltlon  of  being  able  to  apply  a  hammerlock 
on  American  economy. 

It  could  make  the  punishment  on  the 
United  States  very  severe  at  a  relatively  small 
cost  to  Itself. 

If  Russia  resists  temptation  and  limits  Its 
help  to  North  Vietnam  largely  to  defensive 
weapons,  such  as  anti-aircraft  InstaUatlons, 
Interceptor  planes  and  radar  Installations, 
then  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  means  what 
It  says.  Perhaps  Russia  does  want  to  make 
friends  with  its  former  antagonists  In  West 
Europe  and  to  learn  to  get  along  with  the 
United  States  on  peaceful  terms. 

Rather  than  Soviet  words,  I  think  Soviet 
actions  wUl  tell  the  tale  In  the  future.  Right 
now.  It  Is  simply  too  early  to  determine  Rus- 
sian Intentions. 

One  of  the  facts  we  have  to  realize  about 
our  presence  In  Vietnam  Is  that  neither  the 
Vletcong  nor  the  North  Vletnameee  are  o\a 
major  enemy. 
Let  me  put  It  this  way. 
If  Red  China  should  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  tomorrow,  then  the  war  in 
Vietnam  would  be  over  In  a  matter  of  days 
or  weeks.     Our  troops  could  come  home. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  North  Vietnam 
should  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
tomorrow,  the  major  threat  to  the  United 
States  would  not  have  lessened.  It  wotild 
still  exist. 

Over   the   years — or   more   correctly — over 

the  centuries,  China  has  developed  a  subtle 

and  often  effective  method  of  winning  wars. 

In  the  days  of  the  great  dynasties.  It  was 

called  "let  barbarians  fight  barbarieins." 

Now,  under  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  his  modem 
warlords  masquerading  under  the  giilse  of 
Communism,  this  technique  Is  called  "wars 
of  liberation." 

Red  China  regards  Vietnam  as  the  teat 
tube  of  this  new,  but  old,  technique. 

In  essence,  China  says  to  a  neighbor,  "let's 
you  and  him  fight." 

"ril  be  in  your  comer.  I'll  supply  you 
with  arms  and  moral  support,  and  111  be 
there  when  you  need  me." 

The  Idea  Is  not  to  "win"  In  what  we  con- 
sider the  classic  sense  of  the  word.  The  Idea 
Is  to  km  Americans  without  committing  Red 
Chinese  to  the  battlefield. 

By  forcing  us  into  a  ground  war  on  a  man- 
for-man  basis,  and  by  slowly  escalating  that 
war  so  that  our  Increased  involvement  is 
hardly  noticed  by  us.  Red  China  hopes  to 
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pin  iw  down  and  to  ble«d  us  slowly  of  our 
resoiiroea. 

In  the  meantime.  Red  China  continues  to 
make  atom  bombs,  to  work  on  hydrogen 
bombs  and  various  systems  of  deUvery  unUl 
that  inevitable  day  comes  when  Red  China 
consders  itseU  strong  enough  to  take  on  the 
united  States  and  to  win. 

In  order  to  make  Red  China  as  Invul- 
nerable to  our  atomic  bombs  as  possible 
Red  China's  leaders  deliberately  set  out  to 

make  their  naUon — ^not  more  clvlllaed but 

more  primitive. 

The  reason  was  this: 

Civilization  means  specialization. 

Si>eclallzatlon  means  centralization. 

And  centralization  means  targets  for 
atomic  weapons. 

By  making  Chinese  villages  as  self-suf- 
flclent  as  possible,  by  deliberately  moving 
away  from  higher  living  standards  rather 
than  tovirard  them,  Mao  TSe  Tung  tried  to 
prepare  Red  China  for  the  time  when  It  could 
nrst,  challenge  Russia  for  the  control  of  the 
Communist  world  and.  second,  challenge  the 
United  States  for  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
was  left. 

That  strategy  Isn't  as  crazy  as  It  sounds  at 
nrst. 

When  we  reaUze  that  roughly  one  out  of 
every  four  human  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  lives  In  Red  China,  we  can  better 
understand  what  Mao  Tse  Tung  was  up  to. 

In  essence.  Its  leaders  were  saying.  "If  you 
^^^.^''y  Chinese  living  in  a  city  of  over 
100.000  people,  you  will  have  kUled  a  hundred 
million  Red  Chinese.  There  will  stUl  be  600 
million  Red  Chinese  left." 

wt!».'^,."  ^^  ^^  Chinese— yes,  and  the 
worth  Vietnamese  Communists — are  con- 
cerned, everything  Is  going  according  to  plan 
In  Vietnam. 

When  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  talks  about  the  war 
going  on  for  another  ten  or  twenty  years 
there,  he  really  means  It.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Chinese  CommunUts  are 
counting  on  Just  such  a  long-range  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  part 
Of  their  plan  to  eat  away  at  our  resources  and 
our  win. 

But  Vietnam  Is  about  the  only  place  that 
ttiln^are  going  according  to  plan  for  the 
Bed  Chinese. 

Red  China  has  met  with  some  massive  re- 
oufTs.  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Internally,  Red  China  Is  tearing  Itself  apart 
m  a  struggle  for  power  between  forces  which 
are  only  dimly  understood  outside  that 
massive  country's  own  borders. 

What  seems  to  have  happened  Is  that  the 
CTilnese  people  have  begun  to  rebel  against 
tte  steady  diet  of  sacrifice  which  Mm  T8e 
Tung  has  Insisted  they  endure. 

There  has  been  a  drifting  away  from  the 
Tiard  line"  even  by  Communist  officials 
themselves,  and  a  series  of  purges  U  now 
gomg  on  In  an  effort  to  get  the  Communist 
P«rty  back  on  the  track  of  strict  conformity 
with  Mao  s  views. 

But  even  though  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  a  huge  stake  In  the  final  out- 
come of  that  struggle  now  underway  within 
China,  neither  of  us  can  do  much  except 
watch  from  afar. 

Any  Interference  by  ourselves  or  the  Rus- 
sians would  most  likely  only  serve  to  raUy  the 
Chinese  people  around  Mao  and  his  an- 
nounced policies  of  hate  America  and  Russia 
nrst.  last  and  always. 

Red  China  has  made  many  mistakes  In 
foreign  policy,  but  probably  none  so  dis- 
astrous as  what  happened  in  Indonesia. 

Indonesia  had  Just  about  everything  Red 
China  needed  In  an  ally.  e    -w 

It  had  a  dictator  who  could  be  Txmght— 
Sukarno.  ^^ 

It  had  a  strong  Communist  Party— the 
largest  outalde  of  the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Curtain 
coimtiies. 

It  had  a  wealth  of  raw  mi^tertals  needed 
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not  only  by  Red  China,  but  by  the  We«t  as 
well. 

It  was  In  a  strategic  position  geograph- 
IcaUy.  as  It  controlled  the  straits  through 
which  all  shipping  must  go  from  the  Far 
Bast  to  the  Middle  East. 

It  had  a  strong  army,  navy  and  air  force 
and  the  second  largest  submarine  force  in 
Asia. 

But  when  the  Reds  rose  up  and  tried  to 
take  over  the  ootintry.  evldenUy  with  Dicta- 
tor Sukarno's  help,  the  people  had  had 
enough.  In  one  of  the  most  terrible  blood- 
baths  In  history,  they  klUed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  Reds. 

Just  how  many  Communlsta  were  killed  Is 
stm  not  known.  But  the  beet  estimates  we 
have  are  that  it  was  somewhere  between 
three  himdred  and  five  hundred  thousand. 

Now,  Indonesia,  the  fifth  most  populous 
country  In  the  world,  Is  on  our  side.  In  a 
few  years,  I  think  It  wUl  prove  to  be  one  of 
our  strongest  aUlee. 

I  think  we  can  see  that  the  main  reason 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  been  pushing  cloeer  together  has  been 
becaxise  of  a  giant  common  enemy,  Red 
China. 

I  think  we  can  also  see  that,  while  Red 
China  poses  a  threat  to  our  own  security 
eventually,  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time  U  much 
more  Immediate  and  much  more  serious. 

China  needs  more  land,  and  the  Russian 
territory  adjacent  to  ita  borders  are  virtually 
unoccupied. 

China  wanta  power  within  the  Communist 
world,  and  the  quickest  way  to  gain  that 
power  Is  to  wrest  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  from  the  Russians  whom 
the  Chinese  accuse  of  having  become  soft  and 
decadent  capltallsta. 

So  now  we  have  the  opportunity,  perhaps 
as  we  have  not  had  before,  of  reaching  some 
kind  of  "live  and  let  live"  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  while  that  country  Is  oc- 
cupied with  Red  China. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  carrote 
we  are  holding  out  to  encourage  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  these  trade  bUls 
proposed  by  the  President  and  the  lifting  of 
embargoes  on  certain  Items  which  formerly 
were  classified  as  strategic. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  wanta  speclficaUy 
are  American  machine  tools. 

If  these  tools  are  used  to  produce  con- 
sumer goods  for  the  Russian  people,  then  I 
think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  such  sales 
might  be  not  only  good  business  but  good 
diplomacy  as  well. 

The  richer  the  Soviet  civilian  becomes,  the 
greater  stake  he  has  In  protecting  those 
things  which  are  his.  the  less  he  is  likely 
to  be  interested  In  pursuing  warlike  policies 
and  the  farther  away  he  geta  from  the  ag- 
gressive kind  of  Communism  currentlv  orac 
tlced  In  Red  China.  f  y  '^- 

But  what  If  these  tools  are  not  used 
primarily  for  the  production  of  civilian 
goods? 

What  If  they  are  used.  Instead,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons  of  war? 

Weapons  which  could  be  used  against 
Americans  in  places  such  as  Vietnam? 

Perhaps  It  Is  possible  to  control  the  types 
and  kinds  of  tools  which  can  be  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  extant  that  their  pos- 
sible use  for  military  purposes  could  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 

Perhaps  It  Is  not. 

Most  of  MB  In  Congress  are  going  to  have 
to  turn  to  you  for  answers  to  quesUons  such 
as  these,  because  you  have  the  technical 
skill  and  knowledge  to  give  us  the  answers 
we  are  going  to  need  to  have  If  oiu-  deci- 
sions are  to  be  sound  and  on-target. 

Some  experta  have  already  warned  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  buy 
only  a  limited  number  of  American  tools 
and  then  would  use  these  as  models  to 
copy. 
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Other  experta,  just  as  able  and  Just  u 
elnoere,  tell  us  that  it  isn't  that  easy  -jw 
stata  It  would  take  decades  for  the  Soviet 
to  unravel  all  the  secreta  of  manufacture 
by  the  purchase  of  American  machine  tooU 
and  by  that  time  American  technolow 
would  have  gone  on  to  newer  and  betSr 
methods.  ^'"^ 

Just  as  you  In  your  business  have  to  call 
on  experta  for  evaluation  and  for  answer* 
we  in  Congress  have  to  depend  upon  the 
same  kinds  of  advice  up>on  which  to  hue 
decisions  which  could.  In  the  ultimate,  de- 
tannine  whether  we  will  live  in  a  world  nf 
hoetlUty  or  peace. 

In  this  case,  you  are  the  experta.    We  are 
going  to  need  your  help  and  advice  on  thew 
trade   bUls   when   they   come   before   Com 
mlttees  of  Congress  and  when  they  are  con- 
Bldered  on  the  Floor  of  the  House. 

If  we  are  to  best  serve  you.  your  buslnese 
and  our  Nation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
from  you  many  of  the  technical  answers  we 
need  If  we  are  to  protect  our  own  domesUc 
Industries  In  our  search  for  peace. 

Now,  what  about  your  business  and  the 
prospecta  here  at  home  for  the  comlne 
year?  ^ 

Just  recently,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit, 
tae  Issued  Ita  recommendations  on  the  hxxsi' 
ness  outlook  for  the  foreseeable  future,  u 
well  as  some  tentative  conclusions  on  what 
should  be  done  by  government  in  order  to 
encourage  a  high  level  of  prosperity. 

Even  though  that  report  is  only  a  little 
more  than  two  weeks  old,  some  of  Its  con. 
elusions  are  already  obsolete. 

The  report  calls  for  the  reinstatement  of 
the  seven  percent  Investment  credit  as  an 
aid  to  business  expansion. 

Congress  has  already  voted  to  give  back 
to  business  this  provision  which  should 
never  have  been  taken  away  In  the  flrat 
place. 

The  report  called  for  an  easing  of  credit 
restrictions  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has,  happily,  already 
taken  such  action  and  we  are  now  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  stimulus  to  business 
promised  by  this  action  takes  place  as 
predicted. 

In  trying  to  find  some  rays  of  sunshine 
for  business  In  the  months  to  come,  they 
are  pretty  hard  to  come  by. 

Of  the  twelve  leading  economic  Indica- 
tors— the  slgnposta  most  often  used  to  point 
to  the  direction  the  economy  is  heading- 
nine  signal  thumbs  down. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Inventory  build- 
up Is  not  going  to  dissolve  as  the  Adminis- 
tration predicted  by  the  middle  of  this  year 
In  making  Ite  optimistic  forecast  of  »787 
billion  gross  national  product  and  a  sharp 
upturn  In  business  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  Administration  Is  still  calling  for  the 
six  percent  surtax  on  Individual  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes,  even  though  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  warned  that  such 
a  tax  increase  might  throw  cold  water  on 
the  fire  the  Administration  is  currently  try- 
ing to  build  under  the  economy. 

However,  I  want  to  warn  you  that  as  things 
stand  right  now,  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
six  percent  surtax  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
Imposed. 

And  my  guess  would  be  that  while  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  might  get  away  scotfree 
without  a  Federal  Income  tax  Increase,  busi- 
ness might  not  be  so  lucky. 

I  am  basing  this  guess — and  It  is  a  guess 
at  this  point — on  the  fact  that  next  year  la 
a  Presidential  election  year. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  said 
that  Instead  of  the  surtax,  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  cut  between  five  and  six  billion 
dollars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  Is  room  for 

cuta  of  this  magnitude.    But  a  great  many 

of  the  political  "sacred  cows"  of  the  Great 

Society  would  have  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Defense  costa  have  already  been  slashed 
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to  the  bone,  In  fact,  some  think  Into  the 
bone  to  the  point  where  troc^je  are  not  get- 
ting what  they  need  fast  enough  In  Vietnam. 

There  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  substantial 
savings  In  this  area,  mainly  because  there  Is 
Uttle  chance  for  an  end  of  hostilities  before 
late  in  the  year,  at  the  very  earliest. 

Another  unsettling  factor  In  our  national 
economy  this  year  will  be  wages  and  labor. 
The  Administration,  Junking  Ite  own  wage- 
price  guidelines,  has  all  but  Issued  an  open 
invitation  for  a  round  of  wage  Increases 
which  business  Is  going  to  have  a  difficult 
time  meeting. 

There  are  contracta  in  basic  Industries  In- 
volving more  than  three  mllllOD  workers  up 
lor  negotiation  this  year,  and  we  will  be 
lucky  If  a  number  of  them  don't  end  up  In 
major  strikes. 


The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  fore- 
seen this  probable  collision  between  Industry 
and  labor,  and  has  recommended  that  the 
President  be  given  sweeping  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  In  such  disputes. 

But  It  Is  doubtful  that  Congress  will  be 
able  to  act  In  time,  before  the  damage  is  done. 
And  It  is  even  more  doubtful  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  take  action  against  labor  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  election,  even  If  he  had  the 
powers. 

This  past  year  hxu  been  a  rough  one  for 
some  of  the  basic  Industries.  For  reasons 
known  only  to  Itself,  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration used  the  machine  and  cutting  tool 
industries  and  the  home  builders  as  brake 
shoes  to  slow  down  an  inflation  which  threat- 
ened to  reach  runaway  proportions. 

Like  the  driver  who  misjudges  a  hill,  the 


brakes  were  put  on  too  lata  to  do  much  good. 
The  brake  shoes  have  imdergone  a  great  deal 
of  wear  and  tear  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  there  is  still  a  greet  deal  of  danger  but 
the  car  can  be  controlled. 

niere  Is  still  time  to  get  back  on  the  road 
to  prosperity,  and  to  do  It  safely  and  sanely. 

But  It  will  call  for  actions  by  government 
based  upon  what  la  rather  than  on  what 
seems  to  be. 

Politics  and  economics  should  and  must 
go  hand-ln-hand  in  the  future,  because  both 
can  have  great  Influence  on  each  other. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  room  for  polit- 
ical expediency  where  economic  policy  is  in- 
volved. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  thank  all  (tf  you 
again  for  this  invitation  to  be  with  you. 
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Thursday,  April  27, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  salvation,  to  Thee 
we  lift  our  hearts  In  prayer,  bringing 
nothing  but  our  need  and  the  adoration 
of  our  contrite  spirits.  Prom  Thy  hands 
we  have  received  the  gift  of  life,  the 
blessings  of  home  and  of  friendship,  and 
the  sacrament  of  beauty.  In  the  full- 
ness of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hast  given  us 
work  to  do  and  the  strength  wherewith 
to  do  It. 

In  the  vast  difficulties  confronting  the 
makers  of  peace  in  these  days  so  full  of 
tension,  restore  and  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain our  souls  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness:  for  Thy  name's  sake. 

Search  us,  O  God.  and  know  our 
hearts;  try  us,  and  know  our  thoughts, 
and  see  If  there  be  any  wicked  or  perverse 
way  In  us;  for  we  would  come  to  this 
high  and  holy  hill  with  pure  hearts  and 
clean  hands. 

May  we  follow  the  gleam  of  the  highest 
and  best  we  know,  as  It  leads  o'er  moor 
and  fen  and  crag  and  torrent  till  the 
evening  comes  and  the  fever  of  life  is 
over,  and  our  work  Is  done. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manstold,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  26.  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESmENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  22,  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1177) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a  Judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  recov- 
ered by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Plat- 
head  Reservation  in  Mont«ma. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNXNG  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


RECOGNITION   OP   SENATOR   PONG 
AND  SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
morning  hour  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  may  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts]  may  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes following  Senator  Fong. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  OF  SENATE  TOMORROW  TO 
HEAR  GENERAL  WESTMORELAND 
IN  JOINT  MEETING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Immediately  upon  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  there 
will  be  a  quorum  call;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  beginning  at  12:10 
p.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  so 
that  the  Senate,  in  a  body,  may  proceed 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  participate  in  the  joint  meeting 
which  will  be  addressed  by  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator's  in- 
tention be  to  return  here  for  whatever 
business  there  may  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  A  morning 
hour  will  follow  our  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
have  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT- 
CENSURE  OP  SENATOR  THOMAS 
J.  DODD— (S.  REPT.  NO.  193) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  to  accompany  Senate 
Resolution  112. 

As  directed  by  the  committee,  I  am 
also  reporting  an  original  resolution  of 
censure  of  Senator  Dodd,  which  I  now 
also  send  to  the  desk. 

This  report  and  the  resolution  are  by 
unanimous  action  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  is  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  having  engaged  in  a 
course  of  conduct  over  a  period  of  Ave  years 
from  1961  to  1965  of  exercising  the  influence 
and  power  of  his  office  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  shown  by  the  conclusions  In  the 
investigations  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct, 

(a)  to  obtain,  and  use  for  his  personal 
benefit,  funds  from  the  public  through  po- 
litical testimonials  and  a  political  campaign, 
and 

(b)  to  request  and  accept  relmbursementa 
for  expenses  from  both  the  Senate  and  pri- 
vate organizations  for  the  same  travel, 
deserves  the  censure  of  the  Senate;  and  he 
Is  so  censured  for  his  conduct,  which  is  con- 
trary to  accepted  morals,  derogates  from  the 
public  trust  expected  of  a  Senator,  and  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port contains  findings  of  fact,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations.  Including 
the  recommendation  that  I  mentioned 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a  reso- 
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luUon  of  censure  which  is  set  forth  on 
page  26  of  the  report. 

The  committee  files  the  report  and  re- 
quests that  the  leadership  confer  with 
Senator  Dodd  regarding  the  time  that 
he  may  desire  before  the  resolution  is 
taken  up.  The  committee  further  re- 
quests that  the  resolution  be  taken  up 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 

The  committee  hopes  that  there  will 
be  no  move  on  the  part  of  any  Senator 
to  take  up  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion earlier  than  the  leaders  may  sug- 
gest. The  committee  Is  ready  to  present 
and  debate  the  resolution  at  any  time; 
but  does  not  propose  to  start  debate 
until  the  resolution  is  taken  up.  Should 
a  debate  start  anyway,  the  conunlttee 
would  use  its  own  Judgment  then  as  to 
when  it  would  enter  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  well  documented  with  ref- 
erences to  extensive  testimony  and  other 
evidence,  including  stipulations  of  fact 
between  the  committee  and  Senator 
EtoDD.  These  stipulations  are  included 
in  the  hearings  which  have  already  been 
printed  and  are  available  to  all 
Senators. 

Copies  of  this  report  have  not  been 
put  upon  the  desks  of  the  Senators,  but, 
along  with  copies  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings, are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
cloak  room  and  through  the  Document 
Room.  Copies  have  also  been  sent  to 
each  Senator's  office.  The  committee 
suggests  careful  reading  sind  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  report  and  the  major 
parts  of  the  printed  hearings. 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  the  next 
order  of  business  of  the  committee  will 
be  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Senate,  after  hearings,  concerning  regu- 
lations for  Senators  and  stafF  members, 
including  the  question  of  disclosure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  I»resident.  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  express,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  our  complete  sup- 
port of  the  chairman  and  our  complete 
acceptance  of  the  report.  When  I  say 
"complete,"  I  do  not  rule  out  the  fact 
that  any  member  of  the  committee  may 
have  the  privilege  of  discussing  particu- 
lar features  of  the  report  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  But  I  should  like  to  con- 
firm that  the  decision  behind  the  report 
was  unanimous.  Each  of  us  who  has 
worked  with  the  chairman  over  these 
many,  many  months  has  approached  his 
task  with  the  determination  to  make  the 
work  of  the  committee  unanimous. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  gracious  comments, 
and  I  also  thank  him  for  his  very  valu- 
able services  as  a  member  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  certainly  echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  In  the  beginning 
there  might  have  been  some  outside 
pressure — outside  the  Senate — with  ref- 
erence to  partisan  or  policy  points  to 
be  made  In  some  way.  But  the  commit- 
tee effectively  Resisted  that  pressure  and 
the  pressure  died  away.    No  considera- 


tion whatever  was  given  to  this  matter 
from  a  party  standpoint.    I  believe  the 
best  proof  of  that  is  that  all  members 
signed  the  report. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


Senate  blU  611,  relating  to  appropriation* 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac 
cordance  with  secUon  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  u  amended  (with  m 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
R«Po«T  ON  Additional  Rbsxarcr  Laboeatobt 
Spacx  at  th«  UNivxiarrr  or  Kansas 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  provision  of  additional 
research  laboratory  space  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  ECans.  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

RKPorr   ON   Militabt    Consthdction,   Aiict 
National  Ouakd 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense   (ProperUee  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port   on    military    construction.    Army    Na- 
tional  Ouard    (with    an   accompanying   re. 
port);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amkndmxnt  or  Cebtain  Provisions  or  the 
Shippino  Act,  1916 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington.  DC,  trans- 
mltUng  a  draft  of  proposed   leglslaUon   to 
amend  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
to  authorize  the  Federal  MarlUme  Commis- 
sion to  permit  a  carrier  to  refund  a  portion 
of  the  freight  charges   (with  accompanying 
papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
RSPORT  ON  Balancc  or  FoanoN  CinutXNCixs 
AcQoixxD  WrrHotJT  Patmknt  or  Dollaxs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
balances  of  foreign  currencies  acqiilred  with- 
out  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  December  81, 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RspoaTS  or  Comptiollks  Qtmiua. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  manage- 
ment of  aircraft  repair  parts  reserved  for 
maintenance  acUvlUee  at  depots  In  the  con- 
Unental  United  States,  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  April  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  at 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  financing  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  administered  by  the  UJ3. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  dated  April  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Umted  States,  transmitting,  pursxiant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  Federal  excise  tax 
exemption  on  beer  and  tobacco  products 
given  to  certain  consxuners.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Treasury  Department,  dated  April 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
RECoaoATioN  or  Mimita  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  recordation  of  min- 
ing claims  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Pboposed  Amxndmxnt  to  Sknatc  Bill  611 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  ameodmttit  to 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDINO  OFFICER: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wlaconsln;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"SxNATx  Joint  Rksolution  61 
"Enrolled  Joint  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  to  cooperate  with  SUte  officials  on 
SUte  laws  regulating  the  grain  shipping 
Indtistry 

"Whereas,  the  Wisconsin  Grain  and  Ware- 
house Commission  was  created  In  1906;  and 
"Whereas,  this  commission  since  Its  for- 
mation has  protected  the  Interests  of  the 
grain  shippers  In  this  area  by  Inspecting  the 
grain  and  weighing  procedures  relating  to 
grain  shlpmenu  into  and  out  of  this  sUte; 
and 

"Whereas,  through  Its  consclenUous  and 
diligent  efforts  the  commission  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  controlling  unethical  practices  In 
grain  Inspecting  and  weighing  and  has  be- 
come luiown  and  respected  the  world  over; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  1919  the  United  States  Ware- 
house Act  was  passed  by  Congress.  This 
act  was  passed  to  complement  state  super- 
vision over  certain  Industries,  Including  the 
grain  shipment  Industry,  but  not  to  replace 
this  supervision:    and 

"Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Federal  Warehouse  Act,  however,  grain  firm* 
are  being  allowed  to  become  completely  free 
of  state  supervision  and  to  conduct  their 
own  Inspections  and  grain  weighing  pro- 
cedures: and 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  verified  through 
every  day  experiences  that  a  disinterested 
3rd  party  Inspector  Is  a  necessity  In  grain 
weighing  and  Inspecting  operations  for  the 
public   welfare:    and 

"Whereas,  this  Is  a  proper  area  for  state 
supervision;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Superior  area  has  been 
classified  by  the  United  States  government 
as  an  economically  depressed  area  and.  If 
the  grain  firms  are  successful  In  coming 
under  the  federal  act,  over  100  people  wlU 
be  out  of  work;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  authorized  to  co-operate  with  state 
officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
state  laws  relating  to  warehouses,  ware- 
housemen, weighers,  etc.;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly 
concurring.  That  the  legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  co-operate  with  state  officials  and  state 
laws  In  the  area  of  grain  shipments  as  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act  in  the  interests  of  public  welfare  and 
the  economy  of  this  state;  and,  be  it  further 
"Reeolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  SUtes,  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  this  state  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"William  P.  Nuobnt, 

"Senate  Chief  Clerk, 

"HAKOLD    V.    FaOXHUCH, 

"Speaker  of  the  Aitembly." 
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A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"OENSKAL  ASSXMBLT  RiSOLOnON  90 

"A  resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
for  other  piirposee 

"Whereas,  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  states  Is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern;  and 

"Whereas,  the  states  play  an  Indispensable 
role  In  our  Federal  system  of  government: 
and 

"Whereas,  unless  the  trend  toward  restric- 
tive categoric  federal  grants  Is  reversed,  these 
grants  will  so  entwine  themselves  that  a 
state's  freedom  of  movement  will  be  signifi- 
cantly Inhibited;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  and  a  Justifica- 
tion for  broader  unfettered  grants  that  will 
give  states  and  localities  more  freedom  of 
choice,  more  opportunity  to  express  their 
own  IniUatlve  which  refiects  their  particular 
needs  and  preferences,  all  within  the  overall 
direction  of  national  purpose. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia,  that  this  Legisla- 
ture respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  the  following 
article  as  an  amendment  to  the  Coiutltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States: 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  423.  A  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  Increased  coats 
associated  with  the  construction  of  a  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanal,  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  195) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.eas.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Elwyn  C. 
Hale  (Rept.  No.  197). 


CHANGE  IN  NAME  OP  CERTAIN  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  PROJECTS  UNDER 
JURISDICTION  OP  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  ARMY— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  194) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  an  original 
bill  to  change  in  name  of  certain  water 
resource  projects  under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  which  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  bill 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  placed 
on  the  calendsu-,  as  follows: 

S.  1649.  A  bill  authorizing  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resources  projects  im- 
der  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
An&y, 


"'Beginning  with  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
after  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states,  there  shall  be 
remitted  to  all  of  the  states  of  these  United 
States,  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  not  less 
than  5%  of  the  aggregate  total  of  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes  p^d  to  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"  'Such  funds  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
States  without  restriction  and  this  remission 
of  funds  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
federal  grant  programs  which  may  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

"  'Each  state  shall  share  In  such  remission 
in  proportion  as  the  population  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  populaUon  of  all  the 
States,  according  to  the  last  preceding  Fed- 
eral census.' 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  when  the 
above  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  ratified  by  three-fourths 
<rf  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  It 
•hall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  cer- 
Ufled  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  of  the 
united  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Georgia  Congressional  Delegation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Loulsll  State 
Sovereignty  Conunlsslon.  of  Baton  Rouge, 
lA  protesting  against  the  Intrusion  by  the 
U|S.  Justice  Department  Into  the  operations 
Of  the  voter  registrar's  offices  In  the  parishes 
Of  Caddo,  Bossier,  and  De  Soto,  LouUlana;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

on^I,?^-  ^NDOLPH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

armr^^!?^  ^  **='  authorizing  additional 
rc5r.*"°°*  ^'^  prosecution  of  projects 
fop^!^  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 

Z^^  '^^^l^^-  "^"^B^Won.  ">d  9ther  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.   196). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
8. 1638.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mlaalon  Indians 
releasing  a  claim  against  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California  and 
ESastern  Municipal  Water  District,  Calif.,  and 
to  provide  for  construction  of  a  water  distri- 
bution system  and  a  water  supply  for  the 
Soboba  Indian  Reservation;  and 

S.  1639.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dedlca- 
Uon  of  cerUln  streets  on  the  Agua  Callente 
Indian  ReservaUon  and  to  convey  tlUe  to 
certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of 
land:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KtrcHXL  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  atmear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1640.  A  bUl  to  create  an  additional  di- 
vision for  the  Judicial  district  known  as  the 
Western  District  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

8. 1641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Howell 
T.  Walker,  VA.  Air  Force  (retired);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxr  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  finance  and  participate  with 
State  and  local  interests  in  the  financing  of 
recreational  enterprises  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments needed  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcxilture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 
S.  1643.  A   bin   to   amend   the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy District,  and  for  other  purposee- 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn«iii«|» 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monxonxt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTT: 
S.  1644.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  In  order  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  obligate  payments  under 
such  title  In  the  event  appropriations  are  not 
made  prior  to  a  certain  date:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
8. 1646.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  In  order  to  authorize  Improve- 
ment grants  for  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  scholarships  for  students  of  vetert- 
nary  medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself     Mr 

Booos,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr 

Ttdinos,  and  Mr.  Touno  of  Ohio) : 

S.  1646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal  Act  In  order  to  provide  financial 

assutance  for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 

disposal  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mcskix  when  ha 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  ff"^ 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
8. 1647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Trabadelo  de  Arias;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  ^^ 
By  Mr.  HART:                                  ' 
S.  1648.  A  blU  to  extend  the  authority  for 
exenaptlons  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  a^ 
slst  In  safeguarding  the  balance-of -payment, 
position  Of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.                           ^^ 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
8. 1649.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resoiL-ce  proje^u^ 

A^i"^'''!J°''  °'  "^  Departi^ent  rt  to. 
Army;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

ported    by    Mr.    Randolph,    which    annean 
^«   the   heading   "Hep^otC^^^ 

ByMr.TTDINGe: 
..*![■  i®?*:  ■*  ""'  *°  amend  the  act  entitled 
f ^  ^^^  *°  '^''^°^  ^^  possession,  sale  tm^ 
fer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  other  daAgeroui 
weapons  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ^ 
vide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  ^ 
S^Ts  1^  '"  °*^"  Purpoees-^'appro^ 
SiL?'^^»;  "  "^"^d^l.  and  for  other  pur- 
P«»^  to^  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdinob  when  h* 
^t^oduced  the  above  bllTXk  Jpp^ 
under  a  separate  heading  )  "Pi'ow 

S  liJ  ^Ju?^^^  '"y  request): 
tion  «^il,   .''"^  *°  provide  for  the  neonU- 

interi^"^^?  '''^'  *°  ">«  Comm^t^T^ 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

inir^u^  ""tf  ^'^w^'  ^-  J*""^'^  when  b. 
m,^^  ""*    *''°^«    ''I"'    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.)  ^fi^w 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ESTABLISHMENT    OF    JOINT    COM- 
MITTEE  ON    OVERSEAS   INSULAR 
iSJlEAS  UNDER  U.S.  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

A&.  PONG  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S,  Con.  Res.  24)  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Overseas  In- 
siUar  Areas  Under  U.S.  Administration, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
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Pong,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 

RELATIVE  TO  CENSURE  OP  SENA- 
TOR THOMAS  J.  DOrWD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
112)  relative  to  censure  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Stxnwis. 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

APPROVAL  OP  SOBOBA  INDIAN 
AGREEMENT 

Mi.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  approve  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California,  and  the  Eastern 
Municipal  Water  District  resolving  their 
30-year-old  dispute  over  interference 
with  the  underground  water  resources  of 
the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  MWD's 
Colorado  River  aqueduct  in  the  1930's. 

In  the  early  I960's  a  settlement  was 
Anally  reached  between  all  concerned 
parties.  It  w£is  approved  by  MWD's 
board  of  directors  In  1962  and  by  the 
Sohobas  in  1965.  It  now  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  approve  the  settlement  and  would 
further  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
water  distribution  system  envisioned  by 
the  settlement. 

The  Sobobas  have  a  claim  pending  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
The  bill  provides  that  any  money  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  for 
construction  of  the  planned  water  facil- 
ities for  the  Sobobas,  be  an  offset  against 
any  Judgment  obtained  by  the  Soboba 
Indians  from  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  sponsor  such  a  meas- 
ure. This  settlement  is  evidence  of  the 
good  faith  negotiations  between  the  wa- 
ter districts  and  the  Soboba  Indians  of 
California.  It  definitively  resolves  a 
long-standing  dispute  and  will  doubtless 
serve  the  Interests  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1638)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  an 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Soboba 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  releasing  a 
claim  against  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  and 
Eastern  Municipal  Water  District,  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  provide  for  construction  of 
a  water  distribution  system  and  a  water 
supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Introduced  by  Mr.  Kuch«l,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


APPROVAL  OF  PALM  SPRINGS-AGUA 
CALIENTE  COOPERATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  dedicate  certain  streets  running 
through  both  the  reservation  of  the  Agua 
Caliente  band  of  Mission  Indians  and  the 
city  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

The  able  mayor  of  Palm  Springs,  Edgar 
L.  McCoubrey,  who  I  am  pleased  to  call 
my  friend,  in  urging  congressional  ap- 
proval, has  pointed  out  the  advantages 
to  both  the  city  and  the  Indians  which 
will  result  from  this  bill.  My  colleague. 
Representative  Tunnet,  has  sponsored 
similar  legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  resolution  of  the  problems  created 
by  having  streets,  alleyways,  and  other 
strips  of  land  traversing  both  the  reser- 
vation and  the  city.  Including  such  things 
as  names  of  streets,  maintenance,  and 
the  like,  has  long  been  a  desire  of  both 
the  city  and  the  Indians.  After  good 
faith  negotiations  between  the  city  and 
the  Indians,  an  agreement  was  evolved 
which  allows  the  dedication  of  the  con- 
cerned streets  to  the  dty  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  correspond- 
ing acceptance  by  the  city  of  the  dedica- 
tions it  desires. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  cooperation 
by  a  local  community  and  the  contigu- 
ous Indian  reservation.  The  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  measure  will  indicate  the 
Federal  Government's  desire  to  hasten 
and  encourage  such  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1639)  to  provide  for  the 
dedication  of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua 
Caliente  Indian  Reservation  and  to  con- 
vey title  to  certain  platted  streets,  alleys, 
and  strips  of  land.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
KucHit,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CREATION  OP  A  NEW  JUDICIAL  DI- 
VISION,  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OP 
TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropria^  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  new  Judicial  division  of  the 
western  district  of  Texas.  The  legisla- 
tion. If  approved,  would  redivlde  the 
present  six  divisions  of  the  western  dis- 
trict to  create  a  seventh  district  with  a 
court  for  the  rapidly  expanding  Mid- 
land-Odessa area. 

It  is  my  understanding  two  bills  have 
already  been  introduced  in  the  House 
having  essentially  the  same  purpose. 
They  were  Introduced  by  Congressmen 
Oeobgk  Mahon  and  Clark  Fisheh,  two 
very  distinguished  colleagues  of  mine. 

Whereas  tlie  bills  in  the  House  would 
specify  in  which  of  the  two  cities,  Mid- 
land or  Odessa,  the  court  would  sit,  my 
bill  calls  for  the  court  for  the  Midland- 
Odessa  division  to  be  held  in  Midland 
and  Odessa. 

The  need  for  additional  court  facili- 
ties in  the  western  district  is  clear.  The 
present  situation  is  working  much  diffi- 
culty upon  the  residents  of  the  area,  and 
I  am  hopeful  relief  will  be  granted  by 


approval  of  this  legislation  In  oommltta* 
and  in  Congress.  "*^«ee 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ml 
wlU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S.  1640)  to  create  an  addl- 
tional  division  for  the  Judicial  district 
known  as  the  western  district  of  Texas 
and  for  other  purposes  Introduced  by 
Mr.  TowiR,  was  received,  read  twice  1» 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ^ 
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RURAL    RECREATION    AND    INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT  LOANS  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  outdoor  recreation  is  one  of  the  most 
demanding  of  urgent  naUonal  attention 
in  our  modem  American  society. 

At  the  same  time,  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion industry  affords  the  leading  promise 
Of  economic  advance  and  opportunity 
for  people  living  in  a  large  part  of  Wis- 
consin.  The  area  of  Wisconsin  that  has 
the  greatest  potential  for  outdoor  rec- 
reatlon  development,  also  has  the  most 
acute  need  for  Jobs  to  replace  and  to  sup- 
plement the  shrinking  economic  oppor- 
tunltles  avaUable  in  agriculture,  in  forest 
products  industries,  and  mining. 

The  lack  of  adequate  financing  for 
recrM,Uonal  enterprises  is  the  most  serl- 
lous  blocking  realization  of  the  economic 
development  potentials  of  many  rural 
areas  and  of  helping  to  meet  the  sky- 
rocketing need  of  urban  residents  for 
more  adequate  and  more  satisfactory 
outdoor  recreaUonal  faclllUes.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  shortage  of  adequate  credit 
are  fairly  simple: 

Many  outdoor  recreation  enterprises 
Involve  relatively  heavy  investments  in 
land,  and  in  long-life  Improvements  such 
as  water  Impoundments,  ski  slope  grad- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Credit  for  such  pur- 
poses needs  to  be  offered  on  longer  terms 
Uian  are  usually  available  for  financing 
buildings  and  other  types  of  normal 
business  facilities. 

Most  recreational  Industry  potentials 
are  located  in  rural  areas,  where  banks 
are  usually  small  and  other  sources  of 
credit  nonexistent.  National  banks  can- 
not invest  more  than  70  percent  of  their 
deposits  in  real  estate  loans,  and  nor- 
mally do  not  exceed  60  percent. 

Banks  prefer  to  make  short-term  per- 
sonal property  loans,  rather  than  the 
long-term  real  estate  loans  that  are  of 
such  critical  Importance  in  outdoor  rec- 
creatlon  enterprise  financing.  And 
banks  cannot  make  loans  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  appraised  valuation  of 
the  property,  which  Is  not  adequate  to 
Insiu*  the  needed  pace  of  development 
of  outdoor  recreation  enterprises. 

The  needs  for  more  adequate  credit  in 
order  to  develop  the  outdoor  recreation 
potential  in  the  northern  Great  Lakes 
basin  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  needs 
In  many  other  rural  areas  throughout 
the  country.  This  was  spelled  out  by  the 
Northern  Great  Lakes  Regional  Devel- 
opment Advisory  Committee  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  its  meeting  in  Wausau. 
Wis.,  in  the  summer  of  1966.  This  or- 
ganization, with  representatives  from 
localities  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  basin 
area  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 


consin, is  a  voluntary  committee  of  local 
citizens  which  cooperates  with  the  UB. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  planning 
for  the  development  of  resources  and 
economic  opportunities  in  the  area.  In 
Its  resolution,  the  committee  declared  as 
follows: 

Wbereaa,  recreational  owners,  operators 
and  developers  find  It  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  loan  to  develop,  or  purcliase,  expand 
or  upgnule  recreational  businesses  at  reason- 
able rates  of  Interest  on  long  term,  based  on 
ability  to  repay  from  Income  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  twenty-five  years  and. 

Whereas,  this  area  Is  endowed  with  many 
flue  natural  resources  which  need  further 
development  in  order  to  Improve  the  areals 
economy  and  make  the  Northern  Great 
Lakes  Region,  conslBtlng  of  eighty-one  coun- 
ties of  Northern  Michigan.  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  more  self-sufficient,  and, 

Whereas,  the  recreational  enterprlse«  and 
buslneesee  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, that  It  seems  logical  to  extend  Its 
loan  services  to  the  recreational  enterprises 
and  businesses,  and, 

Whereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion could  get  the  necessary  help  and  ad- 
vice of  the  University  Bxtentlon  Service  of 
each  State  and  the  Resource  Development 
Agent  of  each  county  In  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  operations,  cost,  profits,  and  advice 
on  development,  expansion,  and  upgrading; 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  this  Ocan- 
mlttee  that  we  go  on  record  asking  the  Ck>n- 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  law 
to  allow  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  make  recreational  loans  regardless  of 
population  areas  and  to  broaden  the  credit 
service  to  include  the  niral  r«creatlon  In- 
dustry. 

The  action  of  the  committee  initiated 
intensive  studies  and  discussions  on  the 
part  of  community  leaders  In  the  area. 
with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  experts 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
other  governmental  agenlces  concerned. 
On  December  1,  1966,  a  Finance  Forum 
on  Recreational  and  Small  Business  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  was  conducted  at 
Flfleld,  Wis.  The  Wisconsin  members  of 
the  Northern  Great  Lakes  Resource  De- 
velopment Committee  played  key  roles 
in  planning  and  conducting  this  public 
policy  forum.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin extension  service  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  forum,  which  was  attended  by 
126  local  community  leaders.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  discuss  and  define  the  prob- 
lems in  recreational  financing,  to  docu- 
ment the  needs  of  the  industry,  and  to 
determine  the  most  appropriate  solu- 
tions. 

The  keynote  of  the  forum  was  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  M.  J.  Brunner,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  Rhlnelander. 
Wis.  Mr.  Brunner  analyzed  the  impor- 
tance of  outdoor  recreation  enterprise  to 
the  economic  future  of  the  North,  and 
identified  the  particular  needs  for  care- 
ful economic  studies  and  for  more  ade- 
quate financing.  Mr.  Bninner's  excel- 
lent address  to  the  forum  will  follow  In 
full  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

In  its  summary  and  conclusions,  the 
forum  stressed  the  Importance  of  more 
adequate  provisions  for  long-term,  low 
downpayment  loans  at  reasonable  In- 
terest rates  In  order  to  secure  the  needed 
development  of  recreational  enterprises 
and  other  small  business  In  the  area. 
The  full  text  of  the  summary  and  oon- 
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elusions  follow  Mr.  Bnmner's  statement 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

At  the  present  time,  eating  Federal 
lending  programs  cannot  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  outdoor  recreation  in- 
dustry. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  a  top  limit  of 
$60,000  on  loans  to  recreation  enterprises 
made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  proce- 
dure of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Indicates  that  the  initial  investment 
of  its  borrowers  would  need  to  be  $150,- 
000  or  more.  There  is  no  source  of  Gov- 
ernment help  readily  avsdlable  at  all 
within  the  $90,000  gap  between  these  two 
Federal  credit  programs. 

Moreover,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration makes  loans  only  to  individuals 
whose  primary  source  of  income  is  from 
farming,  and  for  whom  outdoor  recrea- 
tion is  a  secondary  source  of  income. 
The  Small  Business  Administration,  on 
the  other  hand,  customarily  requires  that 
its  borrowers  derive  their  primary  in- 
come from  the  enterprise  to  be  financed. 

Furthermore,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration does  not  make  loans  at  all 
for  recreation  enterprises  to  small  profit- 
making  corporations  or  partnerships. 
These  are  excluded  also  from  practical 
access  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion credit  because  of  their  small  size. 

For  several  reasons,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  appears  to  be  the  logical 
agency  to  administer  the  new  authority 
that  is  needed  to  extend  credit  to  rural 
outdoor  recreation  enterpri^s. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  had  broad  experience  and  great  suc- 
cess in  a  considerable  variety  of  lending 
programs  to  rural  people. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  al- 
ready is  (H>erating  an  organization  hav- 
ing local  offices  within  convenient  ac- 
cess to  all  rural  commimltles  In  the 
country. 

And  PHA  is  already  cooperating  with 
committees  of  local  community  leaders 
In  screening  and  providing  service  to 
applicants  for  loans  for  a  considerable 
variety  of  purposes. 

In  its  present  credit  (^Teratlons,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program 
gives  strong  support  to  the  principle  of 
cooperating  closely  and  directly  involv- 
ing local  people — including  landowners, 
enterprise  operators,  locsd  businesses, 
and  country  bankers  and  other  lending 
institutions — in  the  locuis  which  are  ad- 
vanced or  insured  by  the  Government. 

This  principle  is  of  particular  Im- 
portance In  credit  for  recreation  enter- 
prises. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  develop 
objective  criteria  and  standards  for  wide- 
spread application  in  a  type  of  enterprise 
placing  such  a  high  premium  upon 
novelty,  innovation,  and  subjective  man- 
agerisd  qualities.  Therefore,  participa- 
tion in  the  risk  In  the  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  responsible  local  community 
leaders  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Government.  It  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment administrators  to  check  their  Judg- 
ments against  qualified  Judgments  of 
responsible  persons  In  the  community, 
who.  like  the  Government,  would  put 
some  of  their  own  money  "(m  the  line" 
to  back  up  their  Judgment. 


The  bill  that  I  am  proposing  provides 
for  full  recognition  of  this  principle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  attached  documents 
be  printed  in  total  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
secUon-by-section  analysis,  and  state- 
ment wUl  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1642)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
finance  and  participate  with  State  and 
local  interests  in  the  financing  of  recrea- 
tional enterprises  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishments needed  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1642 
Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  ai%d  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TToat  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subUtle  E: 

"strBTnx*  K 

"Rural  recreation  and  industrial  development 

loans 

"Sbc.  360.  (a)  The  Secretary  nmy  make  or 
Insure  loans  not  exceeding  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  recreational  enterprises 
and  smaU  or  medium-size  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial establishments  needed  for  th«  orderly 
development  of  rural  communities  or  for 
providing  for  Job  opportunities  for  rural  resi- 
dents consistent  with  any  approved  official 
plan  of  economic  Improvement  for  the  rural 
area.  At  least  10  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  enterprises  or  establishments  shall 
be  provided  by  local  public  bodies  or  agen- 
cies, or  by  persons  permanently  residing  In, 
or  by  corporations,  partnerships,  coopera- 
tives, or  other  business  organizations,  pre- 
dominately owned  by  persons  permanently 
residing  in,  the  community  in  which  the 
enterprise  or  establishment  is  to  be  located. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  subtitle  may — 

"(1)  be  avaUable  to  local  public  bodies  or 
agencies,  to  persons,  corporations,  partner- 
ships, cooperatives,  or  other  business  orga- 
nizations, which  wUl  provide  the  facilities, 
services,  or  opportunities  for  employment 
contemplated  by  or  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
projects,  purposes  or  objectives  of  any  ap- 
proved local  development  plan,  but  no  loan 
nor  participation  agreement  shall  be  made  in 
connection  with  the  relocation  of  any  In- 
dustrial establishment  employing  more  than 
60  persons  from  a  location  outside  the  rural 
community  to  be  served  by  the  facility  or 
InstaUation, 

"(3)  Include  funds  for  land  acquisition, 
bxiUdlngs,  plants,  equipment,  access  streets 
and  roads,  parking  areas,  utUity  extensions 
or  the  development  of  necessary  water  supply 
and  waste  disposal  facilities,  for  the  expan- 
sion or  enlargement  of  such  faculties,  for 
refinancing,  services  and  fees,  initial  oper- 
ating capital  including  Interest  payments, 
and 

"(8)  be  repayable  within  forty  years  or  a 
lesser  period  not  to  exceed  the  iiseful  life  at 
the  Installation  and  upon  such  security  u 
the  Secretary  may  require  to  reasonably  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  United  States.  Loans 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle,  except 
loans  to  public  bodies  whose  obligations  bear 
Interest  not  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax, 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  established  by 
the  Secretary  equal  to  the  sxun  of  the  an- 
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Dually  estimated  average  yield  to  maturity, 
on  the  ba3la  of  clOBlng  market  quotations  or 
prices,  as  of  January  1  preceding  establish- 
ment of  the  rate  by  the  Secretary,  on  all 
outstanding  markeUble  public  obligations  of 
the  United  States  which  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  redemption  for  ten  years  or  more, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
oent\un.  plus  an  additional  rate  not  exceed- 
Ing  1  per  centum  per  annum,  provided  that 
such  Interest  rate  shall  not  exceed  5V4  per 
centum  per  ann\mi.  Such  loans  to  such  pub- 
lic bodies  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  average 
rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  payable  by  the  Treas\iry  upon  Its 
marketable  public  obligations  outstanding  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
loan  Is  made,  which  are  neither  due  nor  call- 
able for  redemption  few  fifteen  years  from 
date  of  issue. 

"(c)  Participation  loan  agreements  by  the 
Secretary  may  be  for  Immediate  or  future 
participation  and  shall  provide  for  a  pro 
rau  risk-sharing  and  dlstrtbuUon  of  Uqulda- 
tlon  proceeds. 

"(d)  No  loan  or  participation  agreement 
authorized  herein  sbdU  be  made  which 
would  cause  the  uil^ald  principal  Indebted- 
ness of  the  appUaknt  under  this  subtitle  at 
any  one  time  to  exceed  $4,000,000.  Such 
loans  may  be  mide  or  Insured  as  a  sui^le- 
ment  to  but  no^  In  lieu  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  available  to  the 
applicant,  or  may  be  made  or  Insiired  f<» 
the  applicant's  share  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment assisted  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 


gram  without  regard  to  the  limitations  of 


any  other  Federal  law 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  require  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  loans  or  commitments  hereun- 
der that  such  appraisals  or  surveys  of  avail- 
able facilities,  resources,  services,  or  markets 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary,  be  fur- 
nished either  at  the  expense  of  the  appUcant 
or  other  sponsor  or  pursuant  to  an  advance 
of  loan  fimds. 

"(f)  Preference  shall  be  given  In  the  fol- 
lowing priorities — 

"(1)  to  financing  Installations  which  have 
been  approved  as  projects  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs  but  for  which  adequate  local 
financing  Is  not  otherwise  available,  and 

"(3)  to  the  Installation  of  facilities  which 
have  substantial  local  public  or  private  as- 
sistance either  In  cash,  land  or  facilities. 

"Sbc.  361.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insxa-ance  Fund  may 
be  used  are  extended  to  Include  loans  to  be 
Insured  and  commitments  to  insxire  under 
thia  subtitle.  Such  loana  and  commitments 
shall  not  aggregate  more  than  $200,000,000 
In  any  one  fiscal  year  In  addition  to  the  ag- 
gregate authorized  In  section  808  of  the  Ast 
and  the  loans  made  under  this  subtitle  In 
the  fimd  at  any  one  time  and  not  disposed 
of  shaU  not  exceed  •50.000,000  In  addition 
to  the  aggregate  provided  In  section  309  of 
the  Act.  Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subtitle,  the  provisions  of  said  sections 
308  and  309  shall  apply  to  loans  and  com- 
mitments under  this  subtitle. 

"Skc.  352.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Direct  Loan 
Account  may  be  used  are  extended  to 
Include  loans  and  participations  under  this 
subtitle,  and  such  loans  shall  be  held  for 
and  collections  therefrom  deposited  In  said 
accotuit. 

"8«c.  863.  The  provisions  of  subtitle  D  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall 
apply  to  loans  made  or  Insiired  hereunder." 

The  sectlon-by-aectlon  analysis  and 
statement  presented  hy  Mr.  Nelsok  are 
as  follows: 

Skctiom-bt -Section    Analtsis    or   Proposbd 
Bnx  To  Amxmo  thx  CoNsoLnjA-nm  Fakmeu 
Horn   AwcDnsTSAnoi*   Act  or    1961 
Propoeed    new    section    860    of    th«    Act 

would  authorize  the  making  or  Insuring  of 


loans  to  Individuals,  oorpocaUoiu,  other 
business  organizations,  and  local  public 
bodies  In  amounts  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  recreational  enterprises  and  small 
and  medium-size  industrial  or  commercial 
establishments.  EUlglble  projects  must  be 
needed  for  orderly  development  of  rural 
commiinltles  or  for  providing  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  niral  residents  consistent  with 
any  approved  official  plan  of  economic  de- 
velopment for  the  area.  Loans  may  run 
for  40  years  and  Interest  rates  are  fixed  by 
formulas  but  cannot  exceed  6^  percent. 
Total  Indebtedness  owed  under  this  section 
by  an  applicant  cannot  exceed  $4  million  at 
any  one  time.  At  least  10  percent  of  project 
coet  must  be  provided  by  local  Individuals 
firms,  or  pubUc  bodlea.  Participation  agree- 
ments with  pro  rata  risk-sharing  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary.  Priority  will  be  giv- 
en first  to  projects  approved  under  other 
Federal  programs  but  not  adequately 
financed  locally,  and  second  to  those  having 
substantial  local  public  or  private  assistance 

Proposed  new  secUon  361  of  the  Act  would 
extend  use  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
surance Fund  to  loans  and  commitments 
authorized  by  the  bill.  Such  loans  and 
commitments  could  not  exceed  $200  million 
annually.  The  amount  of  such  loans  made 
from  the  Fund  and  not  yet  disposed  of  could 
not  exceed  $50  million  at  any  one  time. 

Proposed  new  section  353  of  the  Act  would 
extend  the  use  of  the  Fanners  Home  Admln- 
Utratlon  Direct  Loan  Account  to  Include 
loans  and  participations  authorized  by  the 

Proposed  new  section  853  of  the  Act  would 
make  appUcable  to  loans  authorized  by  the 
bui,  the  admlnlstraUve  provisions  of  Subtitle 
D  of  the  Act  which  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

CKXorr  Nkxds  or  thb  Rccskation  Ikdubtbt— 

An  Ovmvutw 
(SUtement  of  M.  J.  Brunner.  Rhlnelander. 
Wis.,  at  the  Finance  Forum  on  Recreation 
and  Small  Business  In  Northern  Wlscon- 
sin,  December  1.  19«6.  Flfleld,  wis.) 
I  would  like  to  talk  of  God's  Creation   as 
It  applies  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  agri- 
cultural area,   the  Industrial  area  and  the 
recreation  area;  their  location,  past  history 
and  development.    Man,  a  human  resource 
has  written  the  history  of  each  area. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  agrlciUtural 
area  first.  This  area,  consisting  of  some  of 
the  best  agricultural  land  of  the  state  lo- 
cated in  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  state 
was  settled  by  good  farm  folks,  people  dedi- 
cated to  the  land  and  agriculture.  For  more 
than  one  hundred  years  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
state  University,  has  worked  with  the  farmer 
to  improve  his  land  and  his  herd,  showing 
him  how  to  test  the  soil,  use  proper  fer- 
tilizer and  test  his  herd  so  that  he  wlU  be 
a  successful  operator.  It  has  provided  him 
with  long  term  financing  through  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  short  term  financing 
through  the  Federal  IntermedUte  banks 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  to  market  his  prod- 
ucts, and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  take  care  of  other  financial  needs  and  help 
him  buy  or  sell  hU  farm.  It  U  true  that  the 
American  farmer  Is  the  best  financed  Indus- 
try In  the  country,  the  best  organized  and 
the  best  Informed. 

The  Industrial  area  located  In  the  south- 
east  and  Fox  Elver  VaUey  has  made  fine 
progress.  These  areas  were  developed  by  In- 
dividuals who  knew  their  business.  They 
were  located  in  good  money  centers,  had  no 
difficulty  In  financing  and  needed  very  llttie 
help  from  the  University  in  their  operations. 
Information  as  to  their  operation  was  avaU- 
able  and  they  knew  the  costs  and  how  to 
operate  at  a  profit. 

The  recreation  area  located  In  the  northern 
one-fourth  of  our  state  was  rich  In  natural 
resources,  with  beautiful  virgin  forests,  fine 
lakes    and    streams — nature's     playground. 
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But  there  wsa  no  one  to  protect  or  look 
after  It.  It  was  an  orphan,  adopted  by  the 
wrong  parents— the  timber  barons  who 
slaughtered  the  forest  for  profit  and  left 
It.  What  was  not  slaughtered  was  burned 
over.  Taxes  were  not  paid— no  one  wanted 
It.  The  forestry  services  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments  took  over  large  parceU 
of  the  land  and  started  reforestation  Pir«« 
were  oontroUed  and  the  timber  started  to 
come  back.  The  fisherman  started  to  corns 
to  the  area.  His  needs  were  minor — a  rough 
oottage,  a  place  to  sleep  and  eat. 

Slowly  the  resort  Industry  followed  the 
early  fisherman.  They  were  not  high  class 
and  they  did  not  have  to  be.  The  area  began 
to  be  recognized  as  a  recreational  area.  The 
population  explosion,  good  roads,  longer  va- 
cations and  plenty  of  money  have  brought  In 
the  family  type  vacationer.  They  require 
more  and  greater  facilities  and  are  changing 
the  recreational  complex,  with  longer  seasons 
and  more  types  of  recreation.  We  also  have 
many  people  retiring  In  this  area.  Many  re- 
sorts  are  being  broken  up  and  sold  as  loU 
to  the  retiree,  who  builds  a  year-around 
home.  This  situation  Is  going  to  create  a 
problem. 

We  need  help  and  It  must  come  from  the 
University.    The   area   must   be   studied  In 
depth,  as  to  what  makes  a  good  resort;  how 
large  must  It  be  to  make  a  profit;  what  facll- 
Itles  must  It  have;  how  many  people  can  the 
area  support;  how  many  resorts  can  the  area 
handle;    how   can    existing   resorts   be   up- 
graded.   There  must  be  help  In  advertising 
In  hosting,  and  any  other  help  that  will  aid 
In  providing  the  long-term  financlcg  which 
the  Industry  needs.    To  me  It  U  the  same  as 
agriculture.    People    today   need   relaxation 
Just  as  much  as  they  need  food.     If  we  pro- 
vide the  proper  relaxation  we  can  stop  build- 
ing mental  Institutions.    But  like  agricul- 
ture. It  needs  to  be  recognized  as  an  Indus- 
try.   Some  government  agency  must  adopt 
this  orphan  and  provide  long-term  financing 
It  cannot  be  handled  by  local  banks,  because 
of  deposit  fluctuations,  funds  moving  out  of 
the  area,  shortage  of  funds  and  liquidity  re- 
quirements.   The    same    type    of    financing 
must  be  provided  for  the  recreation  Industry 
that  the  Federal  land   banks  provided  the 
American  farmer;  forty  year  loans  based  on 
ability  to  pay,  which  must  be  based  on  In- 
come.   ThU  Industry  U  worth  protecting  and 
developing.     Its  effect  on  the  tax  Income  for 
the  state  Is  going  to  be  worth  all  the  effort 
work  and  study  that  the  University  Is  de- 
voting to  It.     The  future  for  it  Is  great.  It  la 
going  to  become  greater  and  the  demand* 
win  be  tremendous.     We  will  have  to  get  our 
house  In  order  or  some  other  area  will  take 
this  all  away  from  us. 

STTMICAKT  and  OONCLTTBIONa 

(Finance  Forum  on  Recreation  and  Small 
Business  In  Northern  Wisconsin,  December 
1,  1966.  Flfleld.  Wis.) 

1.  What  are  the  financing  needs  of  the 
recreation  Industry  and  other  small  busi- 
nesses In  Northern  Wisconsin? 

A.  Long  term,  reasonable  Interest  loans. 

B.  Low  down  payment  loans. 

C.  Package  loans.  Including  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  would  be  desirable.  Pay- 
ments should  also  Include  taxes  and  Insur- 
ance. 

D.  Loans  are  needed  for  the  creation  of 
new  recreational  enterprises  as  well  as  for 
the  expansion  and  modernization  of  present 
businesses. 

2.  Why  can't  the  recreation  Industry  se- 
cure financing?    What  are  the  road  blocks? 

A.  There  Is  no  financing  agency  specifi- 
cally charged  with  the  responsibility  d 
helping  the  recreation  Industry. 

B.  Present  loaning  agencies  have  serious 
limitations  in  meeting  «inar»»ing  needs  of 
the  recreation  indiutry. 

O.  More  detailed  Information  is  needed  on 
all  facets  of  the  recreation  Industry.    Lend- 
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en  often  do  not  have  enough  infonnatloii  to 
Justify  making  loans. 

D.  The  recreation  Industry  bu  not  bad 
proper  recognition  as  a  major  Industry.  Ita 
economic  contribution  to  the  area  turn  not 
been  clearly  understood. 

E.  Many  people  living  In  recreational  areas 
are  Indifferent  toward  the  recreation  Indus- 
try. They  do  not  understand  the  Industry's 
problems  or  Its  contributions  to  the  area 
economy,  nor  have  they,  In  most  cases,  given 
their  support  to  area  promotions. 

P.  Many  new  recreational  complexes  en- 
counter great  difficulty  In  securing  the  liquor 
license  needed  for  a  profitable  operation. 
Seasonal  licenses  are  not  available  In  Wis- 
consin. 

O.  The  tax  structure,  as  revised  In  many 
Korthern  counties,  has  placed  the  resort 
owner  In  a  difficult  tax  situation.  The  prop- 
erty evaluation  has  risen  considerably  more 
than  Income  from  the  property. 

8.  What  changes  are  needed  to  enable  agen- 
cies to  meet  the  needs  of  the  recreation  In- 
dustry and  other  small  businesses?  What 
steps  should  be  taken  to  Implement  the 
seeded  changes? 

A.  One  agency  should  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  recreation  Industry  loans. 
Federal  and  state  legislators  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  this  designation.  This 
could  be  a  new  agency  with  sole  responslbU- 
Ity  to  the  recreation  Industry  or  one  of  the 
eftsting  agencies  with  a  change  In  present 
regulations  to  allow  the  agency  to  alter  Its 
lending  programs  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
recreation  Industry. 

B.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Is  requested 
to  conduct  a  depth  study  of  the  recreation 
Industry  to  Investigate  both  present  situa- 
tion and  future  needs.  University  Exten- 
sion should  coordinate  a  program  of  educa- 
tion and  Information  for  recreational 
businessmen  and  lending  agencies.  State 
legislators  are  requested  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  pro- 
vide essential  research,  education,  and  In- 
formation programs. 

0.  An  organization  should  be  created,  en- 
compassing all  segments  of  the  recreation  In- 
dustry, to  be  the  voice  of  the  Industry. 
Further,  a  legislative  alert  group  Is  needed 
to  keep  the  Industry  Informed  of  pending 
legislation,  to  keep  legislators  Informed  of 
recreation  Industry  problems  and  needs,  and 
to  sponsor  legislation  as  needed. 

D.  State  legislators  need  to  take  a  look  at 
liquor,  tax.  and  other  laws  affecting  the 
recreation  Industry. 

E.  Local  lending  Institutions  should  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  a  cooperative  system 
of  working  together  to  provide  loans  to  the 
recreation  Industry. 

P.  The  Northern  Great  Lakes  Resource 
Development  Conunlttee  should  be  requested 
to  coordinate  all  activity  In  this  project  to 
secure  more  adequate  financing  programs  for 
the  recreation  Industry  and  other  small  busi- 
nesses. It  Is  suggested  that  all  interested 
organizations,  agencies,  and  Individuals  be 
informed  and  Involved  In  this  program. 

G.  Another  finance  fonun  should  be  held 
m  about  six  months.  Topics  for  discussion 
at  this  meeting  would  be  1)  Progress  on 
proposals  suggested  at  the  first  Finance 
i^rum  and  2)  more  detailed  discussion  on 
several  problem  areas.  State  and  federal 
legislators  should  be  iirged  to  attead. 


POSS  RESERVOIR.  OKIiA. 

.  .^^r  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Dehalf  of  myself  and  my  coUeague  [Mr. 
«A"Ris].  I  Introduce  a  bill  to  deal  with 
a  very  serious  water  shortage  emergency 
arising  from  the  unanticipated  mlneral- 
uatlon  of  the  water  Impounded  In  the 
«Ms  Reservoir  in  Oklahoma,  making  It 
uMt  for  municipal  use  without  extraor- 
dinary treatment  measures. 


The  Poss  Reservoir,  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  Washita  River  in  Custer  Coimty, 
Okla.,  was  constructed  to  provide  flow 
regulation  of  the  river  in  sup^aort  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies 
for  the  cities  of  Clinton,  Cordell,  Hobart, 
and  Bessie.  Okla.  The  citizens  of  these 
cities  and  potential  water  consumers  in 
several  rural  communities  in  the  area 
were  assured  before  construction  of  this 
project  started  that  it  could  furnish 
drinking  water  for  approximately  50,000 
persons  in  the  area.  The  Poss  Reservoir 
Master  Conservancy  District  was  orga- 
nized by  the  local  residents.  This  dis- 
trict entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  agreeing  to  pay 
over  a  50-year  period  a  total  of  $7,300,000 
with  interest  for  municipal  water  and 
other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
reservoir. 

Last  year  the  district  received  approval 
from  the  Community  PaciUtles  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  of  a  $365,000 
loan  for  a  conventional  caustic  and  soda 
ash  standard  water  treatment  plant 
which  it  believed  would  make  the  Poss 
Reservoir  water  potable.  However,  fur- 
ther studies  of  the  impoundment  dis- 
closed that  instead  of  containing  about 
750  parts  per  million  of  dissolved  solids 
as  originally  estimated  by  engineers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  dissolved 
solids  in  the  Poss  Reservoir  water  amount 
to  twice  that.  The  district  board  ad- 
vised Senator  Harris  and  me  last  year 
that  Its  resources  were  completely  inade- 
quate to  provide  the  kind  of  treatment 
plant  that  would  be  needed  to  deal  with 
the  magnesium  sulfate  content  of  this 
water.  I  have  tasted  this  raw  lake  water 
and  can  personally  attest  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely offensive.  I  am  told  that  in  the 
raw  state  it  would  not  be  conducive  to 
health. 

This  unexpected  mineralization  of  the 
reservoir  is  basically  the  result  of  an  un- 
precedented drought  in  the  watershed 
above  it.  plus  a  system  of  soil  conser- 
vation detention  reservoirs  on  tributaries 
above  the  dam  that,  due  to  the  low  flow, 
have  affected  the  quality  of  the  water 
that  reaches  the  Foss  Reservoir. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  here  a 
problem  which  demands  much  additional 
Federal  support  because  it  is  likely  to 
recur  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
as  greater  and  greater  demands  are  put 
upon  our  water  resources  in  areas  where 
agricultural  and  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices are  rapidly  being  altered  by  new 
technology. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  draw- 
ing on  the  expertise  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  has  advised  my  col- 
league and  me  that  he  supports  addi- 
tional Federal  action  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  The  Secretary  under  exist- 
ing statutory  authorizations  has  pro- 
posed to  defer  the  time  of  construction 
repayment  installments  and  to  work 
with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Poss 
Reservoir  Master  Conservancy  District 
to  develop  plans  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  a  water 
treatment  plant  capable  of  making  this 
vast  amount  of  impoimded  water  suit- 
able for  humsm  and  industrial  use.    At 


the  same  time,  he  hopes  to  obtain  data 
that  will  be  of  tremendous  value  in  meet- 
ing similar  crises  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

This  bill  would  relieve  the  district  of 
an  amoimt  of  its  construction  charge 
obligation  under  its  contract  with  the 
U.8.  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  its  con- 
structing a  3-mlllion-gallon-per-day 
electrodialysls  plant.  This  plant  would 
have  the  same  output  capacity  as  the 
plant  originally  planned  by  the  district 
to  meet  pressing  municipal  needs  in  the 
area.  The  district,  incidentally,  has 
already  paid  to  the  United  States  a  total 
of  $218,364  toward  the  reservoir's  original 
construction  cost.  This  bill  would  enable 
the  Secretary  to  refund  this  amount  In 
order  to  give  the  district  part  of  the 
working  capital  it  would  require  for  the 
much  more  elaborate  treatment  facility, 
with  the  provision  that  an  equivalent 
sum  would  be  added  to  the  total  indebt- 
edness collectable  after  the  new  demin- 
eralization  plant  is  available  to  process 
the  water. 

The  difficulties  that  are  being  en- 
countered in  harnessing  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  will  become  more 
and  more  complex  as  our  needs  even- 
tually increase  manifold  in  the  coming 
decades.  In  this  area  of  western  Okla- 
homa, the  crisis  Is  upon  us  already. 

In  the  coming  summer  months,  severe 
water  restrictions  will  be  imposed  In  most 
of  the  communities  which  were  to  have 
been  receiving  water  by  this  time  frtan 
the  Poss  Reservoir. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Poss 
Master  Conservancy  District  in  a  meeting 
recently  passed  a  resolution  explaining 
this  predicament.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  at 
tWs  point  in  the  Record  to  imderscore 
the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  103  or  thx  Fobs  Resebvois 

Master  Consesvanct  District 
Whereas,  the  water  In  Foss  Reservoir  Is 
poUuted  with  minerals  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  not  be  used  for  municipal  purposes  with- 
out extraordinary  and  unusually  exjyenslve 
demlnerallzation  treatment  to  remove  mag- 
neelum  sulphate  and  other  minerals;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  time  the  Foes  Reservoir 
Master  Conservancy  District  contracted  to 
pay  the  United  States  of  America  approxi- 
mately $7,300,000,  with  Interest,  for  the  mu- 
nicipal water  use  portion  of  said  Reservoir 
and  the  aqueduct  system,  as  well  as  the  Irri- 
gation water  storage  cost,  It  was  anticipated 
by  the  District  and  the  United  States  that 
said  water  would  require  only  conventional 
treatment;  and 

Whereas,  said  District  cannot  possibly  fi- 
nance said  demlnerallzation  plant  and  com- 
ply with  said  contract;  and 

Whereas,  two  annual  payments  have  be- 
come payable  under  said  contract  and  have 
already  been  paid  although  water  Is  not  yet 
available  for  use  and  cannot  be  made  avaU- 
able  without  such  demlnerallzation  tnat- 
ment;  and 

Whereas,  the  Cities  of  Clinton.  Bessie. 
Cordell  and  Hobart.  which  constitute  said 
District,  have  made  long  range  plans  since 
the  completion  of  construction  of  said  Reser- 
voir several  years  ago  to  use  said  water,  along 
with  many  rural  water  cooperatives  along  the 
aqueduct,  and  are  now  faced  with  the  Im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  serious  water  shortage. 
Now,  therefore,   be  It  resolved  that  Ou 
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Board  of  Directors  of  Fobs  Reservoir  Master 
Oooservancy  District  request  the  Bureau  of 
ReclamaUon,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
Senator  Mike  Monroney,  Senator  Pred  Harris 
and  other  members  of  the  OWahoma  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  to  Immediately  sponsor  and 
Introduce  federal  legislation  to  relieve  the 
Foss  Reservoir  Master  Conservancy  District 
of  an  amount  of  its  construction  charge  obli- 
gations xmder  Its  repayment  contract  with 
the  United  States  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  Its 
construction  of  a  three  million  gallon  per 
day  demlnerallzation  water  treatment  plant 
and  to  relieve  the  district  of  any  payments 
due  on  the  remaining  balance  of  such  obli- 
gations and  of  any  Interest  under  said  con- 
tract until  initial  delivery  of  water  is  made 
from  such  plant  for  municipal  use,  with  au- 
thorization to  said  District  to  grant  a  flrst 
lien  on  the  aqueduct  system  and  said  plant 
for  its  cost;  or  that  necessary  procedures  b« 
instituted  to  cancel  said  contract  of  the 
District  with  the  United  States  of  America 
and  repay  said  District  the  amount  hereto- 
fore paid  the  United  States  of  America  un- 
der Its  terms. 

(Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Foss  Master  Conservancy 
District  on  April  14.  1967.) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that  the  need  for  a  3-mllllon- 
gallon-per-day  plant  Is  a  bare  minlmiiTn 
requirement  and  that  eventually  a  plant 
of  much  greater  capacity  will  be  re- 
quired. However,  the  technology  of  wa- 
ter treatment  is  advancing  rapidly  and 
by  the  time  additional  treatment  captu;- 
1^  Is  required  from  the  reservoir.  It  may 
be  possible  to  expand  the  demlnerallza- 
tion system  in  a  more  economical  fash- 
ion. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  not  in 
any  way  relieve  the  water  consumers  in 
the  Foss  Reservoir  area  from  the  com- 
mitments they  made  in  good  faith  at  the 
time  the  reservoir  plans  were  being  put 
In  final  form.  The  forgiveness  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  construction  payments  con- 
templated by  this  bill  is  designed  only  to 
offset  the  unpredlcted  concentration  of 
minerals  that  has  occurred  in  the  reser- 
voir. This  additional  outlay  will  be  a 
bargain  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  that  much  will  be  learned  re- 
garding a  very  dlfBcult  water  treatment 
problem  which  already  is  having  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  economy  and 
threatens  the  health  of  the  people  in  the 
Poss  Reservoir  area. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1643)  to  amend  the  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir 
Master  Conservancy  District,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONiT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Harris)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  In  the  introduction  of 
this  Important  bill. 

I  am  certainly  hopeful,  as  is  he,  that 
the  committee  to  which  the  bill  is  as- 
signed will  be  able  to  hold  hearings  ex- 
peditiously on  this  very  dlfBcult  and 
unique  problem. 

TbB  situation  Is  as  It  was  explained 
by  my  colleague.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  which  the  Poss  Reservoir  was 
built  was  to  provide  water  to  a  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  western  Oklahoma 
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which  are  very  much  In  need  of  an  ex- 
panded water  supply.  They  signed  up 
to  take  this  water  and  make  certain  re- 
payments to  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  assurance  that  the  water  which 
was  delivered  to  them  would  be  drink- 
able. However,  as  has  been  explained.  It 
has  now  been  found  that  this  water  not 
only  is  not  drinkable  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous mineral  content  before  treat- 
ment, but  also  after  normal  treatment 
the  water  Is  still  undrlnkable. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONKY]  and  I  on  the  seventh 
of  November  met  in  Oklahoma  City  with 
Mr.  Charles  Engleman,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  in  that  area  in  the  or- 
ganization of  these  cities  and  towns  and 
conservajicy  districts  which  is  interested 
In  this  water.  The  problem  was  ex- 
plained to  us.  The  district  is  obligated 
to  furnish  drinkable  water.  The  towns 
are  obligated  to  make  payments,  but  by 
normal  methods  of  treatment  the  water 
caimot  be  made  usable  for  these  towns 
and  cities.  Therefore,  they  must  have 
relief. 

We  were  given  several  cupe  of  this 
water  to  drink  after  It  had  been  treated 
by  various  normal  processes,  and  I  can 
state  that  neither  I  nor  Senator  Mon- 
RONXY  found  it  to  be  anywhere  near 
drinkable.  It  was  explained  that  there 
would  be  needed  a  very  expensive  plant 
for  electrodlalysls  treatment  in  order 
to  make  the  water  usable. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  their  of- 
ficials have  been  very  cooperative  and 
have  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  In  making 
the  Poss  Reservoir  a  usable  facility  and 
to  make  this  water,  which  Is  greatly 
needed  by  these  cities,  available. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  thing 
which  might  be  done  would  be  to  forgive 
the  repayment  responsibilities  and  obll- 
gaUons  of  the  cities  for  a  period  until 
the  water  is  made  drinkable  or  usable. 
That  solution  alone  would  not  be  satis- 
factory, because  while  It  would  eliminate 
their  obligation  until  the  water  could  be 
made  usable,  nevertheless.  It  would  not 
solve  the  major  problem  of  that  area, 
which  Is  to  get  water  to  these  dtles  that 
are  greatly  in  need  of  It. 

This  bill  would  do  that.  It  would  as- 
sume on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Its  responsibility  In  this  matter. 
I  urge  rapid  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  committee,  and  I  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  In  hoping  that  the  bill 
can  be  enacted  Into  law  soon. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  I  OP  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today 
educators  smd  legislators  are  faced  with 
the  problem  which  daily  becomes  more 
clear  and  more  Intense. 

Federal  aid  that  was  released  in  Feb- 
ruary by  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry 
out  title  I  programs  of  the  ElementMy 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  has  fallen 
far  short  of  what  many  school  districts 
had  coimted  on  and  for  the  most  part 
had  already  spent  to  carry  out  their 
programs. 


In  every  State  there  are  districts  fac- 
ing a  shortage  of  money  to  pay  bills  they 
contracted  for  last  spring  in  the  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  stood  be- 
hind them.  But,  the  rug  was  yanked  out 
from  under  them  and  they  are  being 
forced  to  curtail  the  very  programs  we  in 
Congress  encouraged  and  the  adminis- 
tration promised  to  finance. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  approved  on  April  li, 
1965.  The  vital  programs  it  authorized. 
however,  were  not  funded  until  Septem- 
ber 23  almost  a  month  after  the  schooU 
were  in  session.  And  it  was  not  until 
April  of  1966  that  the  guidelines  were 
Issued  or  the  funds  allotted.  It  took  7 
months  for  the  Office  of  Education  to 
make  their  final  allotments. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  the  appropriatlong 
bill  was  signed  in  November  1966.  This 
was  two  and  a  half  months  after  the 
schools  had  been  in  session  and  then 
again  from  that  starting  point  the  Office 
of  Education  had  to  determine  what 
school  districts  were  to  get  how  much 
money.  The  appropriations  were  so  late 
that  the  Office  of  Education  was  faced 
in  November  with  the  task  of  collecting 
data  to  make  allocations  for  programs 
that  were  begun  back  in  September. 

We  are  7  months  into  the  school  year 
the  third  year  of  these  programs.  But 
as  yet  not  $1  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  these  programs  for  the 
next  school  year. 

Left  In  limbo  as  to  their  future  assign- 
ments, many  experienced  teachers  are 
being  forced  to  pull  out  of  projects  that 
were  Inadequately  funded  and  are  seek- 
ing employment  elsewhere  for  the  com- 
ing fall  term. 

And  now  In  April  of  1967  we  are  faced 
with  a  repetition  of  last  year's  occur- 
rences. Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of 
contributing  an  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  that  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  Commissioner  to  obligate  educa- 
tional funds  for  an  Impending  fiscal  year 
If  Congress  had  not  appropriated  funds 
by  a  certain  date.  The  limitation  on 
such  appropriations  by  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  that  they  not  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  within  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  amendment  was  re- 
ported by  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  but  unfortunately.  It 
died  on  the  Senate  floor. 

So,  I  am  here  to  begin  again  the  task 
that  I  undertook  almost  exactly  1  year 
ago.  We  could  have  saved  ourselves 
much  disappointment  and  wEiste  had  we 
acted  on  this  measure  earlier.  The  im- 
minent problems  faced  by  school  admin- 
istrators trying  to  save  their  programs 
are  tragic  and  needless.  For  many  will 
not  succeed  and  many  children  will 
therefore  fall  to  receive  the  help  for 
which  Federal  support  to  education  is 
intended. 

But  it  need  not  be  so  next  year.  There 
is  perhaps  now  clearer  Insight  into  the 
ramifications  of  the  divergence  of  aca- 
demic and  fiscal  schedules  than  was  af- 
forded last  year. 

My  bill  is  quite  simple,  llie  trigger 
date  for  its  operation  is  May  15  of  each 
year.  If  by  that  date  in  any  year  ap- 
propriations have  not  been  made  for  the 
Elementary   and  Secondary  Education 
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Act  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  would 
be  authorized  to  obligate  funds  under 
the  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
actually  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
then  current.  Such  obligations  would 
be  met  from  appropriations  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  when  those  appro- 
priations become  available. 

Now,  some  might  say  this  proposal 
smacks  of  back-door  financing  or  even  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  cannot  agree. 
I  see  it  rather  as  a  legitimate,  if  some- 
what unorthodox  means  of  meeting  a 
real  emergency.  We  authorized  each  of 
the  programs  in  question  for  2  years.  I 
am  sure  we  will  finance  each  program 
for  each  year  of  its  authorization.  I  am 
fairly  certain  that  the  appropriations  for 
these  programs  will  not  be  cut  radically 
from  1  fiscal  year  to  the  next.  Con- 
sequently, I  can  see  little  likelihood  that 
the  obligation  of  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams prior  to  actual  appropriations 
would  lead  to  any  fiscal  embarrassment 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  only  practical  way  to  stimulate  a 
genuine  long  range  school  assistance 
program  Is  to  have  funds  available  on 
a  steady  basis  over  a  period  of  years  long 
enough  to  enable  cities  and  towns  to  plan 
their  program,  secure  their  grants  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  be 
certain  that  the  money  will  be  available 
to  enable  them  to  carry  through  with 
their  work. 

To  assure  that  this  money  will  be 
available  my  bill  contemplates  adoption 
of  a  contract  authority  principle  which 
has  been  so  successfully  applied  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
Is  authorized  under  title  25,  section  99, 
to  advertise  in  the  spring  of  each  year 
for  bids,  and  enter  into  contracts,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  He  can  make  such  con- 
tracts for  goods  and  supplies  even  though 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  have 
not  been  made. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  precedents 
for  a  proposal  of  this  nature.  Public 
Law  89-313  enacted  just  2  years  ago 
added  new  sections  to  the  Federally 
Affected  Areas  Act  authorizing  programs 
of  assistance  for  school  construction  and 
operation  In  major  disaster  areas.  These 
new  sections,  section  16  of  Public  Law 
815,  and  section  7  of  Public  Law  874,  have 
their  own  language  authorizing  appro- 
priations but  each  section  also  has  the 
following  language: 

Pending  such  appropriation  the  Commis- 
sioner may  expend  .  .  .  frcwa  any  funds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  appropriated  for  expendi- 
tures In  accordance  with  other  sections  of 
this  Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Inunedlately  providing  assistance  under  this 
section.  Such  appropriations  to  be  reim. 
bursed  from  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
this  subsection  when  made.  (Italic  sup- 
plied) 

So  here  again  a  Federal  official  is  au- 
thorized to  obligate  funds  under  a  pro- 
gram before  a  specific  appropriation  for 
that  program  has  been  available. 

There  are  precedents  then  for  this  pro- 
posal and  to  reiterate  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  Its  enactment.  School  people 
across  the  country  have  been  perturbed 
by  the  appropriation's  lag  with  regard 
to  Public  Law  89-10. 


TTie  need  for  speedy  resolution  of  this 
timetable  problem  Is  widely  recognized 
by  educators.  Commissioner  Harold 
Howe  II  last  Dec«nber  noted  that — 

The  timing  with  which  Congress  appro- 
priates fimds  could  scarcely  be  better  de- 
signed to  make  the  job  of  the  local  school 
superintendent  dlfBcult.  (Saturday  Review, 
Dec.  17,  1966) 

One  superintendent,  S.  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
of  Pittsburgh,  appeared  to  agree  thor- 
oughly when  he  appeared  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
on  March  3,  1967.  He  noted  that  delays 
in  distribution  of  Federal  funds  have 
hurt  programs  £dmed  at  disadvantaged 
children. 

A  title  I  reading  program  director  in 
New  York  recently  noted  that  the  great- 
est problem  with  the  programs  was  with 
personnel.  By  the  time  she  had  money 
last  fall  to  engage  staff,  she  said.  aU  the 
qualified  people  were  taken.  So  she 
trained  her  own  reading  teachers.  Now 
she  is  not  sure  she  will  have  funds  to 
retain  her  experienced  teachers  for  next 
year,  and  they  will  surely  be  snapped 
up  by  other  districts.  If  she  does  get  a 
renewed  appropriation,  then  she  will 
have  to  start  all  over  again  retraining 
beginners  in  reading  instruction. 

Six  leading  educational  organizations, 
including  the  PTA,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  the 
School  Boards  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education,  Included  among  their  pro- 
posals for  legislation  before  the  90th 
Congress  a  study  of  the  need  to  reconcile 
the  time  lag  between  school  planning 
and  Federal  funding.  In  his  message 
of  February  28.  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed legislative  measures  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  the  painstaking  appropriations 
procedure  is  not  susceptible  to  a  drastic 
speedup.  It  should  be  equally  clear, 
however,  that  the  programs  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  89-10  should  be  funded  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  This  bill,  I 
am  convinced,  would  lead  to  that  end. 
Educators,  not  unlike  businessmen.  Sen- 
ators and  others  In  our  society,  need  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  in  which  to 
plan  their  programs  and  activities. 
Doubt  about  financial  support  for  a  par- 
ticular program  makes  effective  admin- 
istration £l11  but  impossible. 

It  takes  time  to  project  plans,  secure 
needed  personnel  and  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  the  implementation  of  new 
programs.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
soclety  can  afford  the  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency that  are  the  inevitable  concomi- 
tants of  a  clouded  fiscal  future. 

For  imtll  local  schoolmen  learn  how 
much  money  will  be  available  to  them, 
they  cannot  plan  wisely  how  to  use  that 
money.  They  cannot  plan  wisely  for 
the  use  of  their  own  State  and  local 
fimds.  They  caimot  make  the  necessary 
decisions  on  the  allocation  of  physical 
facilities,  on  the  assignment  of  teaching 
staff,  or  on  the  employment  of  additional, 
specialized  persormel.  Delayed  funding 
of  these  programs  is  a  serious  problem. 
Indeed,  but  a  problem  which  would  be 


largely  removed  I  believe.  If  this  proposal 
should  be  acc^ted. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1644)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  obligate 
payments  under  such  title  in  the  event 
appropriations  are  not  made  prior  to  a 
certain  date,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proutt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKTK.  Mr.  President,  the  pol- 
lution of  our  environment  falls  in  several 
major  categories,  all  of  which  relate  to 
the  waste  generated  by  production  and 
consumption  of  goods.  Over  the  past  5 
years  the  Congress  has  moved  decisively 
in  these  areas  to  assure  that  adequate 
Federal  programs  to  meet  and  defeat 
these  problems  were  developed. 

Again  this  year  the  Congress  has  been 
called  on  to  expand  the  war  on  air  pol- 
lution. The  President  has  proposed  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Is  presently  considering 
major  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Another  area  of  equal  Importance  must 
not  be  overlooked.  That  is  the  need  to 
Improve  our  comprehensive  program  to 
dispose  of  the  soUd  waste  which  society 
produces,  sometimes  as  the  bsrproducts 
of  our  efforts  to  control  both  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Our  phenomenal  productivity  is  con- 
tributing to  a  waste  disposal  problem 
whose  dimensions,  already  Immense,  are 
sure  to  increase  markedly  as  both  rates 
of  production  and  population  climb. 

SoUd  wastes  are  the  residue  of  our 
prosperity,  the  unwsmted  discards  which 
we  bum,  bury,  or  pile  in  open  dumps  in 
every  comer  of  the  land.  Solid  wastes 
comprise  on  the  order  of  160  million  tons 
a  year  of  items  and  materials  which 
have  lost  their  usefulness  or  appeal,  but 
not  their  physical  bulk. 

They  are  the  imwanted  consumer 
goods,  the  industrial  wastes,  the  farm 
wastes,  even  the  womout  buildings, 
which  we  continually  throw  away  to 
make  way  for  the  new.  In  throwing 
them  away,  we  are  creating  a  solid  waste 
disposal  problem  which  threatens  our 
health  and  welfare,  destroys  the  beauty 
of  city  and  open  coim  try  side,  and  de- 
prives us  of  untold  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  Irreplaceable  resources,  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  contributes  to 
an  already  serious  air  pollution  problem 
through  Indiscriminate  burning. 

We  are  approaching  a  solid  waste  dis- 
posal crisis,  but  we  still  have  sui  oppor- 
tunity to  avert  it. 

Two  years  ago.  In  developing  and  en- 
acting amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963,  the  Congress  gave  Its  approval  to 
the  first  Federal  legislation  directed  at 
the  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal.  The 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965,  which 
President  Johnson  signed  on  October  20 
of  that  year,  empowered  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
begin  a  program  of  research  and  devel- 
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opment  aimed  at  finding  and  evaluating 
better  methods  of  safely  disposing  of  the 
solid  wastes  which  Americans  discard  at 
a  rate  of  5  to  8  pounds  per  person  per 
day.  The  Secretary  directed  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
Off  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  I 
believe  the  Secretary  has  met  this  new 
responsibility  with  vigor  and  forceful- 
neas. 

Some  32  projects  in  all  parts  of  the 
united  States  are  being  developed  to 
demonstrate  new  and  Improved  methods 
of  collecting,  processing,  and  disposing 
of  solid  wastes.  These  projects  are  re- 
ceiving two-thirds  grant  support  from 
the  Public  Hecdth  Service  In  the  amoimt 
of  neariy  $3,900,000. 

Twenty-five  States  have  begun  com- 
prehensive surveys  of  their  solid  waste 
problems,  combined  with  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  solving  these  problems. 
All  of  these  State  planning  activities  are 
being  assisted  by  Federal  grants,  totaling 
$9,000,000. 

Research  projects  on  the  health  haz- 
artis  associated  with  solid  waste  disposal, 
on  new  principles  of  waste  reduction  and 
salvage,  and  on  related  physical  and  bi- 
ological problems  associated  with  solid 
wastes  are  receiving  nearly  $2,000,000  In 
grant  support. 

The  Federal  solid  wastes  program  Is 
aiding  In  the  training  of  graduate  engi- 
neers and  operating  personnel  to  expand 
both  the  number  and  technical  skill  of 
persons  working  toward  solution  of  the 
solid  waste  problems. 

In  its  own  laboratories  and  field  facil- 
ities, the  Public  Hesdth  Service  is  carry- 
ing out  a  broad  program  of  research  and 
demonstration  to  Increase  our  ability  to 
prevent  a  crisis  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. 

The  knowledge  we  have  gained  and  will 
gain  under  the  Impetus  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  points  the  way 
toward  substantial  progress  in  managing 
the  national  solid  waste  problem.  New 
understanding  of  the  extent  of  this  prob- 
lem is  coming  to  light,  new  technological 
approaches  toward  sanitary  collection 
and  disposal  of  solid  wastes  are  being 
demonstrated,  new  insights  Into  the  pro- 
ductive salvage  and  reuse  of  waste  ma- 
terials are  being  gained,  and  new 
approaches  toward  regional  programs  of 
solid  waste  management  are  being 
planned.  We  need  now  to  put  this  In- 
formation to  work  on  an  operational 
basis. 

To  help  accomplish  this,  I  am  today 
Introducing  major  amendments  to  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Boocs,  Pono,  Ran- 
dolph. Tydihgs,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Plrst.  we  propose  that  the  Federal 
Government  undertake  a  program  of 
support  for  the  construction  of  advanced 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities  and  sys- 
tems that  will  bring  into  use  the  solid 
waste  technology  that  Is  now  available. 
Such  a  construction  program  must,  of 
course,  form  a  part  of  an  overall  i^>- 
proach  to  safe  and  sanitary  solid  waste 
management,  and  for  this  reason,  we 
propose  that  construction  grant  funds  be 
available  only  for  projects  which  meet 
the  highest  standards  of  engineering 
practice,  health  protection,  and  pollution 
control. 
Hie  Nation  will  have  to  spend  some 


$250,000,000  a  year  over  the  next  decade 
to  acquire  additional  facilities  merely  to 
keep  pace  with  the  anticipated  annual 
Increase  of  disposable  solid  wastes — the 
newspapers  and  packaging  materials, 
aluminum  and  plastic  containers,  food 
wastes,  industrial  and  agricultural  solid 
wastes,  demolition  debris,  and  all  the 
other  discards  which  together  would  fill 
the  Panama  Canal  four  times  every  year. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
cities  and  States,  unaided,  will  not  be 
able  to  make  the  investment  of  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  risiiig  cost  of  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  they  will  surely  lack 
the  means  to  take  advantage  of  Improved 
methods  now  available  or  being  perfected. 

I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  Federal  Government  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies that  have  the  responsibility  but  not 
the  resources  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  a  worsening  health  hazard 
caused  by  improper  solid  waste  disposal. 

Construction  which  is  not  tied  to  com- 
prehensive planning  for  solid  waste 
management  does  not  bring  a  commu- 
nity or  the  Nation  any  closer  to  soimd 
and  lasting  control  of  the  solid  waste 
problem.  Therefore,  I  urge  that  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  be  amended  to 
provide  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
munities in  the  development  of  techni- 
cally feasible  and  economically  sound 
programs  for  solid  waste  management. 
The  planning  for  such  programs  should 
take  into  consideration  the  need  to  dis- 
pose of  solid  wastes  safely  and  effi- 
ciently; the  need  to  prevent  air  and  wa- 
ter polluticm  from  disposal  operations: 
the  need  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
by  Insects,  rodents,  and  other  disease 
carriers;  and  the  need  to  employ  solid 
waste  disposal  as  a  method  of  reclaiming 
or  Improving  land  or  of  recovering  val- 
uable materials  and  energy  potentials. 

As  I  have  indicated,  fully  half  of  the 
States  are  now  carrying  out  comprehen- 
sive surveys  and  developing  pltms  to  meet 
solid  waste  problems  on  a  statewide 
basis.  However,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  in  its  present  form,  provides  no  sup- 
port for  the  implementation  of  Staite 
plans  once  they  are  developed.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  few.  If  any.  States 
have  the  financial  resources  to  put  into 
operation  the  plans  they  are  now  devel- 
oping, nor  to  continue  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  constantly  monitoring  solid 
waste  practices,  enforcing  regulatory 
measures — when  and  where  they  exist — 
or  providing  technical  assistance  to  mu- 
nicipalities. There  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  effective  State  programs  are 
essential  in  the  national  effort  to  cope 
with  the  solid  waste  problem.  There- 
fore, we  propose  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  this  opportunity  to  give 
the  State  at  least  a  part  of  the  imple- 
mentation assistance  they  need  in  the 
form  of  matching  grants. 

Construction,  municipal  and  regional 
planning,  aid  to  State  programs — there 
are  the  principal  features  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
which  we  are  today  introducing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  The  bill 
would  authorize  a  Federal  expenditure 
of  over  $800,000,000  over  the  next  5  yeara 
to  continue  and  expand  the  work  being 
carried  on  under  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
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EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  But  when  this  sum 
is  compared  with  the  more  than  $is. 
000,000,000  that  the  Nation  will  spend 
during  the  next  6  years  merely  to 
perpetuate  present  inadequate,  unsani- 
tary, and  disfiguring  solid  waste  dls- 
posal  practices,  I  think  we  can  recognize 
that  the  investment  would  be  small  com- 
pared with  the  return  that  could  be 
realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
carefully  review  these  vital  amendments 
to  the  SoUd  Waste  Dlspoal  Act  as  a 
necessary  further  step  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress  to  bring  an  end  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  human  environment 
through  needless  and  preventable  pollu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis  and  the  text  of 
the  blU  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1646)  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mus- 
KTE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  thli 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "SoUd  Waste  Dl«- 
posal  Act  Amendmente  of  1967". 

Sec.  a.  Section  203  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Dls- 
posal  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(7)  The  term 'municipality' means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law  and  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes." 

Sec.  3.  Section  204  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  Is  amended  by  strUUng  out  sub- 
section (d). 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  206  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Dla- 
posal  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ORANTa  FOR  RATE,  DTrERETATE.  AKD  LOCAL 
PLANNXNO 

"Sec.  a06.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions consistent  with  this  section  as  he  flndi 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act,  make  grants  to  State,  Interstate,  mu- 
nicipal, and  intermunlclpal  agencies,  and 
organizations  composed  of  public  offlclalj 
which  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 701(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  of 
not  to  exceed  M%  per  centum  of  the  cost  In 
the  case  of  a  single  municipality,  and  not  to 
exceed  78  per  centiun  of  the  cost  In  the  case 
of  an  area  including  more  than  one  munici- 
pality, of  (1)  making  surveys  of  solid  waste 
disposal  practices  and  problems  within  the 
Jurisdictional  areas  of  such  agencies  and  (3) 
developing  solid  waste  disposal  plans  for  such 
areas.  Including  planning  for  the  reuse,  as 
appropriate,  of  solid  waste  disposal  areas  and 
studies  of  the  effect  and  reUtlonaiilp  of  solid 
waste  dl^KJsal  practices  on  areas  adjacent  to 
waste  disposal  sites,  and  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  overseeing  the  Imple- 
mentation, Including  enforcement,  and  mod- 
ification of  such  plans. 

"(b)  Grants  piusuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  application  therefor  which— 

"(1)    designates    or    establishes   a   slngK 
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agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  for  the  area 
involved; 

"(3)  indicates  the  manner  In  which  provi- 
sion will  be  made  to  assure  full  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  planning  essential  to 
areawlde  planiUng  for  proper  and  effective 
solid  waste  disposal  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health,  including  such 
factors  as  population  growth,  urban  and 
metropolitan  development,  land  use  plan- 
ning, water  pollution  control,  air  pollution 
control,  and  the  feasibility  of  regional  dis- 
posal programs; 

"(3)  sets  forth  plans  for  expendltiue  of 
such  grant,  which  plans  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  carrying  out  the  piu^oses  of 
this  section; 

"(4)  provides  for  submission  of  a  final  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  agency  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
for  the  submission  of  such  other  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  piuposes  of 
this  section  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  affording  such  access  thereto  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports;  and 

"(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  agency 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  only  if  he  finds  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  planning 
of  solid  waste  disposal  wUl  be  coordinated, 
so  far  as  practicable,  with  other  related  State, 
interstate,  regional,  and  local  planning  ac- 
tivities. Including  those  financed  in  part  with 
funds  pursuant  to  section  701  of  the  Bous- 
Uig  Act  of  1964." 

Sbc.  6.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
207  through  210  as  sections  208  through  211, 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  section 
206  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTIOW 

'Sbc.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare  Is  authorlaed  to 
make  grants  pursuant  to  this  section  to  any 
State,  municipality,  or  interstate  or  Inter- 
munlclpal agency  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  disposal  faculties,  including  com- 
pletion and  Improvement  of  existing  faelll- 
ties. 

"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect unless  it  Is  consistent  with  any  State 
or  Interstate  plan  for  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  is  Included  In  a  CMnprehensive  plan  for 
the  area  Involved  which  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  Grants  for  projects  shall  be  made  In 
amounts  not  exceeding  66%  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  the  case  of 
a  project  serving  a  single  municipality  and 
not  exceeding  76  per  centum  of  such  cost  In 
the  case  of  a  project  serving  an  area  includ- 
ing more  than  one  municipality; 

"(3)  The  grantee  shaU  agree  to  pay  the 
remaining  cost; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  project  which  will 
serve  more  than  one  municipality  or  State 
the  Secretary  may,  on  such  basis  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable  and  equitable, 
allocate  the  estimated  reasonable  coet  of 
such  project  between  such  municipalities  or 
States; 

"(6)  No  grant  shall  be  made  (or  any  proj- 
ect untu  the  applicant  has  made  provision 
satisfactory  to  the  SecreUry  for  proper  and 
efficient  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
facilities  after  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion thereof;  and 

"(6)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect unless  such  project  Is  conslEtant  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(c)  In   determining   the    detlrabUlty    ot 


projects  and  of  approving  Federal  financial 
aid  In  connection  therewith,  consideration 
shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  public 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  construction 
and  the  propriety  of  Federal  aid  in  such  con- 
struction, the  relation  of  the  ultimate  cost 
of  the  project  to  the  public  Interest  and  to 
the  public  necessity  for  the  project,  and  the 
use  by  the  applicant  of  comprehensive  re- 
gional or  metropolitan  area  planning, 

"(d)  Not  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be 
granted  for  projects  in  any  one  State.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  a  program  In  an  area 
crossing  State  boimdaries,  the  Secretary  shaU 
determine  the  portion  of  such  grant  that  is 
chargeable  to  the  percentage  limitation 
under  this  subsection  for  each  State  Into 
which  such  area  extends." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  211  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  this  Act.  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
beginning  with  "$19,200,000"  through  the  end 
of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "S46.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $83,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969;  not  to  exceed  $162,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  not  to 
exceed  $216,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971;  and  not  to  exceed  $236,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  The 
sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  211  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with 
"$10,800,000"  through  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "$10,800,000  t<x  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968;  not  to  exceed  $12,500,00O» 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969;  not 
to  exceed  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970;  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  and 
not  to  exceed  $21,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972." 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Muskie  is  as  follows : 

Sold  Waste  Disposal  Act  Aicendmemts — 

Section-bt-Section  Sttmicart 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

Section  2.  Adds  the  definition  of  "mu- 
nicipality" to  the  section  devoted  to  defini- 
tions. 

Section  3.  Removes  the  celling  (%  of  con- 
struction cost)  on  Federal  grants  imder  Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act. 

Section  4.  Rewrites  the  section  on  grants 
for  State  and  Interstate  planning  to  include 
municipalities,  intermxmlclpalitles,  and  other 
local  groups.  Grant  ceilings  are  raised  from 
60  per  centvmi  to  66%  per  centiim  for  single 
municipalities  and  a  new  celling  of  76  per 
centum  Is  created  for  plans  Including  more 
than  one  municipality.  Such  grants  made 
for  the  development  of  solid  waste  disposal 
plans  are  to  include  planning  for  the  reuse 
of  solid  waste  disposal  areas  and  studies  of 
the  effects  of  such  areas  upon  adjacent  sites. 
A  celUng  of  60  per  cent\im  is  placed  on  Fed- 
eral grants  to  oversee  the  Implementation, 
enforcement,  and  modification  of  such  plans. 

The  eligibility  criteria  for  agencies  sub- 
mitting appUcations  for  grants  under  this 
section  remain  the  same. 

Section  5.  Provides  a  new  section  entitled 
"Grants  for  Construction".  Under  this  sec- 
tion the  Secrertary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 
construction  of  soUd  waste  disposal  facil- 
ities. Including  completion  and  Improvement 
of  existing  facilities. 

Projects  receiving  grants  mu«t  be  consistent 
with  State  or  interstate  plans  for  solid  waste 
disposal  and  must  be  Included  in  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  area  Involved. 

The  grant  celling  1>  66%  per  centum  for 


single  mimldpallty  projects  and  76  pet 
centum  for  areas  Including  mare  than  one 
mimlclpallty.  The  grantee  must  pay  the 
remainder.  This  section  jjrovldes  for  alloca- 
tion of  estimated  reasonable  coet  between 
municipalities  or  States  served  by  one  project. 
Provision  must  be  made  by  the  grantee  for 
efficient  operation  and  maintenance  of 
faculties  after  completion.  Projects  receiv- 
ing grants  must  comply  with  the  pmpoeee  of 
the  cnean  Air  Act, 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  consider  the 
public  benefits  to  be  derived  and  the 
propriety  of  Federal  aid  In  such  construc- 
tion. He  shall  also  take  Into  account  the 
ultimate  cost  relation  of  the  project  to  the 
public  Interest,  the  necessity  of  the  project, 
and  the  use  by  the  appUcant  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  metropoUtan  planning. 

This  section  limits  gr&nts  for  any  one 
State  to  15  per  centum  of  the  total  appro- 
priated funds  for  one  fiscal  year.  The  per- 
centage limitation  of  grants  for  projects 
crossing  State  lines  shaU  be  left  to  the 
Secretary's  discretion. 

Section  e.  Increases  appropriation  au- 
thorizations for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  extends  such  au- 
thorizations from  fiscal  1989  through  fiscal 
1972.  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended  (this  provision  does 
not  appear  In  existing  law) . 

Extends  appropriation  authorizations  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  1969 
through  1972,  but  does  not  increase  the 
existing  funds  for  1968  and  1969. 

Section  7.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  with 
fiscal  year  1968. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HANDGUN 
CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  purchase  and  possession 
of  handguns  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  is  urgent. 
During  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  with  handguns  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  1965  alone,  the 
number  of  robberies  committed  with 
handguns  increased  107  percent,  while 
the  total  number  of  robberies  increased 
50  percent.  The  total  number  of  ag- 
gravated assaults  went  down  by  10  per- 
cent, but  the  number  of  handgim  as- 
saults went  up  31  percent.  And  hand- 
gun murders  went  up  62  percent,  while 
total  murders  went  up  51  percent. 

One  clear  reason  for  the  increase  in 
handgun  crimes,  I  believe,  is  the  ease 
with  which  handguns  can  be  obtained  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  the 
present  law,  almost  anyone  can  purchase 
a  handgun  in  Washington  by  filling  out 
a  form  anc  waiting  48  hours.  And  al- 
though present  law  requires  a  license  to 
carry  a  handgun,  it  does  not  require  a 
license  to  possess  a  handgun. 

Based  on  its  exhaustive  study  of  the 
crime  problem  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
imequivocally  concluded  that  strength- 
ened handgun  control  legislation  was  re- 
quired as  "an  essential  first  step"  In 
bringing  a  "halt  to  the  steady  increase  in 
the  homicides,  assaults,  and  robberies 
committed  with  handguns  in  the  Dis- 
trict." The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  was  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  is  the  product  of  the 
Crime  Commission's  recommendation. 
The  President's  National  Crime  Com- 
mission also  recommended  firearm  con- 
trol legislation  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
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poses  of  thlfi  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion reports  dealing  with  firearms  con- 
trol be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
handgun  control  bill  I  introduce  today 
has  the  following  features: 

First.  It  would  require  a  permit  to 
either  possess  or  carry  a  pistol  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Present  law  re- 
quires a  permit  to  carry  a  handgim,  ei- 
ther openly  or  concealed.  Issuance  of  a 
permit  will  lie  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioners  and  an  applicant 
must  demonstrate  good  moral  character, 
responsibility,  and  a  need  for  the  weap- 
on. 

Second.  Present  law  prohibits  sale  of 
pistols  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 
This  bill  would  i?rohiblt  possession  of 
pistols  by  persons  under  21  except  under 
such  regiilatlons  is  the  Commissioners 
may  prescribe. 

Third.  Present  law  prohibits  posses- 
sion of  pistols  by  felons,  drug  addicts, 
and  persons  convicted  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  specific  offenses.  This  bill  would 
add  a  prohibition  applicable  to  persons 
who  are  drug  users,  alcoholics,  or  mental 
Incompetents. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  unless 
unloaded  and  encased. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional 10-year  term  of  Imprisonment 
wh«i  a  firearm  is  used  in  the  commission 
of  a  robbery  or  an  attempted  robbery. 

Sixth.  The  bill  would  require,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  present  law,  licensing 
of  persons  who  manufacture,  sell  or  re- 
pair firearms,  and  require  records  and 
reports  to  be  made  concerning  sales  and 
repairs. 

Seventh.  The  bill  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  pistols  except  to  persons  exhibit- 
ing permits  to  possess  or  carry  them. 

In  summary,  the  bill  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  continue  to  allow  the  possession 
and  carrying  of  firearms  by  qualified, 
law-abiding  citizens  who  demonstrate  a 
need  to  possess  or  to  carry  such  weapons 
to  protect  themselves  or  their  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  close  control  over  the  possession 
and  carriage  of  weapons,  empowering 
the  law  enforcement  authorities  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  criminal  elements  or  others  not  quali- 
fied or  entitled  to  possess  or  carry  them. 
Hunters  and  sportsmen  will  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  this  bill.  The  bUl 
does  not  restrain  the  purchase  of  rifles 
or  shotguns.  Moreover,  the  bill  does  not 
apply  to  antique  pistols,  so  that  the  legit- 
imate Interests  of  gun  collectors  are  not 
affected. 

Opponents  of  firearms  control  fre- 
quently argiie  that  any  such  laws  abridge 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. But,  as  the  President's  National 
Crime  Commission  stated: 

The  U.8.  Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal 
ootirts  have  conalstonUy  Interpreted  thla 
Amenrtmnnt  omly  as  a  prohibition  agalnat 
Federal  Interference  with  State  mllltta  and 
not  a*  a  guarantee  ol  an  Indlvldxial's  right  to 


keep  or  carry  flreamu.  The  argument  that 
the  Second  Amendment  prohlblte  State  or 
Federal  regulation  of  dtteen  ownership  of 
firearms  has  no  validity  whatsoever. 

A  license  requirement  for  handguns  Is 
wholly  reasonable.  We  require  licenses 
before  we  permit  citizens  to  drive  auto- 
mobiles, to  guard  against  improper  use 
of  automobiles  which  would  endanger 
the  public.  We  require  Ucenses  before  a 
man  may  practice  medicine  or  dentistry 
or  other  vital  occupations,  to  guard 
against  Improper  practice  of  those  occu- 
pations which  would  endanger  the  pub- 
lic. The  purpose  of  handgim  licensing 
is  the  same.  We  must  guard  against 
criminal  use  of  handguns  which  endan- 
gers the  life  and  property  of  every  citizen 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  aspect  of  the  bill,  as  drafted  by 
the  Justice  Department,  should  receive 
particular  scrutiny  in  committee  delib- 
erations. That  Is  the  provision  that  no 
pistol  license  may  be  given  to  anyone 
suffering  from  a  mental  Illness.  As  pres- 
ently drafted,  "mental  Illness"  is  unde- 
fined and  no  provision  is  made  for  expert 
assistance  by  physicians  in  judging  the 
existence  of  a  disqualifying  mental  ill- 
ness. Moreover,  the  provision  should  be 
considered  in  light  of  the  congressional 
finding,  in  enacting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Hospitalization  of  the  Mentally 
111  Act,  that  "there  is  no  necessary  cor- 
relation between  mental  illness  and  the 
ability  to  exercise  rights"  such  as  hold- 
ing a  drivers  license,  voting  or  entering 
contracts— Senate  Report  No.  925,  88th 
Congress,  second  session,  page  11.  1984. 
In  the  89th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
bill  for  regulation  of  handguns  whose 
purposes  were  similar  to  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today.  That  bill  was,  unfor- 
timately,  not  enacted.  This  year  the 
need  Is  even  clearer  for  strengthening 
gun  control  legislation  to  combat  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  year  action  will  be  taken, 
and  the  Interests  of  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic will  be  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1650)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  control  the  posses- 
sion, sale,  transfer,  and  use  of  pistols 
and  other  dangerous  weapons  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  provide  penalties, 
to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence,  and  for 
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other  purposes",  approved  July  8,  1932, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tydinos,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  Utle.  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

EXRIBir    1 

[Excerpt  from  report  by  the  Preeldent's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice] 

SicnoK   VI:    Fiskakms 

HANDGUNS    AND    CRIMINAL    ACl'lVlTT 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  handguns  have 
become  the  weapon  of  choice  among  people 
bent  upon  crime.  The  reasons  for  this  choice 
are  clear:  The  handgun  Is  readily  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  price.  It  Is  easily  concealed  until 
needed,  and  It  is  an  affective  means  of  threat- 
ening and  applying  force. 

The  Increase  In  crimes  committed  with 
handguns  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  is  not 
an  altogether  new  phenomenon.  As  shown 
by  Table  1,  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase 
over  the  last  10  years.  In  fiscal  1966  there 
was  a  "shocUng  Increase"  In  the  use  of  hand- 
guns In  the  commission  of  crime.  Murders 
In  that  year  rose  51  percent,  but  handgun 
murders  went  up  62  percent.  The  total  of 
aggravated  assaults  went  down  10  percent. 
whUe  handgun  assaults  went  up  31  percent! 
The  Increase  of  60  percent  in  robberies  pro- 
duced an  Increase  of  107  percent  In  hand- 
gun robberies. 

Even  the  figures  on  Table  I  understate  the 
number  of  serious  crimes  In  which  handguns 
are  used.  The  police  do  not  tabulate  the  use 
of  weapons  In  crimes  other  than  homicides, 
assaults  and  robbery;  it  Is  not  known,  there- 
fore, how  often  handguns  were  used  In  com- 
mission of  rape,  housebreaking  or  other 
crimes.  However,  in  fiscal  1965  there  were 
705  weapons  offenses  In  which  illegal  carrying 
or  possession  was  the  meet  serious  crime,  and 
about  24  percent  of  persons  convicted  in  the 
United  States  Olstrtct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  fiscal  1966  committed  their 
crimes  whUe  armed. 

There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
number  of  handguns  possessed  by  residenu 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  estimated 
66.000  handguns  have  been  brought  to  police 
attention  by  owners  or  sellers  since  1932.  It 
IB  an  open  question,  of  course,  how  many  of 
these  weapons  remain  In  the  possession  of 
the  registrant  and  how  many  more  are  un- 
registered. The  police  suggest  that  the  un- 
registered handgim  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
used  for  criminal  purposes  than  Is  the  regis- 
tered one.  This  Is  confirmed  by  an  examins- 
tlon  of  the  62  homicides  committed  with 
handguns  In  calendar  year  1966  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  only  26  of  the  weapons  had 
been  obtained  legally,  and  of  those  only  12 
were  registered. 


Tablb  1. — Homicidet,  aaaauUs,  and  robberies  committed  vrith  handgunt  in  the 

Diatrict  of  Columbia 


[Fiscal  years  ISB5-M) 
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ESISTIMa   LAWS   KBCnLATIMO    BANDOirNB 

Purchase  laws 

Under  District  of  Columbia  law,  a  band- 
gun  QUiy  be  obtained  legally  In  the  District 
from  any  registered  dealer  or  from  any 
private  owner  after  certain  requirements  are 
met.  The  requirements  are  completion  of 
an  application  form  by  the  purchaser,  trans- 
mittal of  the  form  to  the  police  by  the  seller, 
and  a  delay  of  48  hours  to  permit  police  in- 
vestigation of  the  purchaser  to  determine 
whether  he  Is  eligible  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun. Sales  may  not  be  made  to  persona 
under  21  years  of  age,  to  persons  whom  the 
seller  believes  to  be  of  unsoimd  mind,  to 
drug  addicts,  to  convicted  felons,  to  persons 
with  prior  weapons  offense  convictions,  or 
to  certain  misdemeanants.  In  effect,  almost 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  fill  out  a  form  and 
wait  for  48  hours  can  buy  a  handgun.  Illegal 
sales  and  purchases  are  punished  by  a  fine  of 
up  to  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  up  to  1  year,  or 
both.  During  1966  there  were  2,486  hand- 
guns sold  legally  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  handguns  with- 
out coming  to  the  attention  of  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  can  do  so  readily.  The 
reservoir  of  unregistered  weapons  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  makes  it  possible  to  obtain 
guns  without  any  waiting  period  or  police 
clearance.  Although  the  transaction  Is 
Illegal,  there  Is  no  serious  risk  of  detection 
for  either  party  to  the  exchange.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  purchaser  will  be  detected  by 
the  police  until  he  has  committed  a  crime 
more  serious  than  Illegal  purchase  or  pos- 
session of  a  gun.  and  the  police  are  virtually 
unable  to  trace  the  unregistered  weapon  to 
the  illegal  seller.  No  estimate  can  reason- 
ably be  made  as  to  the  number  of  weapons 
which  change  hands  each  year  In  this 
manner. 

A  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
go  outside  Washington  and  purchase  a  hand- 
gun under  the  laws  of  another  Jurisdiction, 
even  if  he  is  not  legally  entitled  to  purchase 
a  weapon  In  the  District.  In  fact.  untU 
recently  any  person  could  go  into  counties 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
obtain  a  handgun  without  any  formality  or 
restriction.  District  police  officials  reported 
to  a  Senate  subcommittee  In  1965  that  68 
percent  of  one  Maryland  gun  dealer's  sales 
were  to  District  residents  and  that  40  per- 
cent of  these  buyers  had  police  records. 
Federal  legislation  governing  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms  does  not  presently  prohibit 
purchases  where  the  buyer  himself  goes  Into 
another  state  to  obtain  a  weapon. 

Possession  laws 
Possession  of  a  handgun  Is  legal  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  all  but  a  few  speci- 
fied persons:  Drug  addicts,  convicted  felons, 
persons  with  prior  weapons  offense  convic- 
tions, and  certain  misdemeanants.  Any- 
one else  may  keep  a  handgun  In  his  home 
or  place  of  business  without  restriction, 
without  regard  to  whether  It  was  obtained 
legally  or  Illegally,  and  without  Informing 
the  police  about  the  gun.  A  minor  or  a 
person  of  unsound  mind  may  possess  a  hand- 
gun In  the  District  even  though  he  cannot 
legally  purchase  It  here.  For  those  who  pos- 
sess a  gun  Illegally,  punishment  may  be  a 
fine  of  up  to  31.000  and/or  imprisonment  up 
to  1  year  for  a  first  offense  and  up  to  10  years 
lor  subsequent  offenses. 

Carrying  laws 
No  one  may  carry  a  handgun,  openly  or 
concealed.  In  the  District  unless  he  has  been 
Ucensed  to  do  so  by  the  MetropoUUn  PoUce 
Department.  "Carrying"  has  been  inter- 
preted to  Include  having  an  accessible  hand- 
gun In  an  automobUe.  Licenses  are  granted 
•Parlngly;  the  poUce  estimate  that  only 
about  two  dosen  are  extant.  Exceptions  to 
the  Ucenslng  requirement  are  made  for  five 
BToups  of  people:  (1)  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers;  (2)  military  personnel; 
(3)  members  of  certain  gun  cluba  and  aaso- 
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datlona  while  they  are  going  to  or  from  tar- 
get practice;  (4)  persons  who  sell  or  other- 
wise deal  In  guns  as  a  business  while  they  are 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  that  business;  and 
(8)  persons  going  to  home  or  business  fol- 
lowing purchase,  or  between  home  or  biul- 
ness  and  place  of  repair,  or  persons  moving 
goods  from  one  home  or  business  to  another, 
provided  that  the  handgun  Is  unloaded  and 
"securely  wrapped." 

Of  these  exceptions,  the  moet  Important 
Is  that  for  law  enforcement  officers.  Spteclal 
police,  who  are  paid  by  their  employers,  can 
be  appointed  at  the  request  of  property  own- 
ers for  the  protection  of  private  property. 
These  "policemen"  are  entitled  to  carry 
handguns  at  their  places  of  work  and.  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances,  may  also  be 
allowed  to  carry  handguns  between  their 
homes  and  places  of  work. 

Carrying  without  a  license  la  piinlshable 
by  a  fine  of  up  to  ILOOO  and/or  lmi»lson- 
ment  for  up  to  1  year  for  a  first  offense,  and 
by  Imprisonment  for  up  to  10  years  for  sub- 
sequent offenses  and  for  persons  who  have 
prior  felony  convictions.  In  addition,  any 
person  carrying  a  handgun  wbUe  com- 
mitting or  attempting  to  commit  any  of 
specified  felonies  may  be  Imprisoned  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  time  upon  conviction  of 
that  felony  or  Its  attempt. 

Enforcement  of  these  handgun  laws  In 
fiscal  1966  was  actively  pursued  by  police, 
prosecutors  and  courts.  The  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  recorded  706  weapons  of- 
fenses and  cleared  99.4  percent  of  them.  The 
United  States  Attorney  followed  a  general 
policy  of  prosecuting  all  gun  cases,  and  In 
1966  Initiated  "a  crackdown  on  flagrant  vio- 
lations by  District  gun  dealers."  However, 
there  was  little  use  of  the  options  which 
could  reeult  in  additional  penalties  for  users 
or  possessors  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Dangeroiu  Weapons  Act,  presumably  because 
experience  has  Indicated  that  addition  of 
charges  to  the  Indlct^ment  does  not  Influence 
sentences  given  to  defendants  convicted  of 
burglaries  or  other  serious  crimes. 

Sentences  given  by  the  courts  for  weapons 
offensee  varied  widely.  In  1966  In  the  United 
States  District  Court,  33  defendants  were 
sentenced  whoee  moet  serious  offense  on 
conviction  was  a  weapons  violation.  Seven 
received  a  suspended  sentence  or  probation; 
4  were  sentenced  to  a  maximum  falling  with- 
in the  category  of  1  year  or  less;  14  received 
a  maximum  In  the  l-to-3-year  category;  3 
received  a  maximum  In  the  3-to-6-year  cate- 
gory; and  6  received  a  maximum  In  the  6 
years  or  more  category.  A  survey  of  cases  In 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  showed  that  of 
156  persons  convicted  of  carrying  a  danger- 
ous weapon  (gun  or  other)  In  fiscal  1966.  86 
were  committed  to  Jail.  17  paid  a  fine  and 
52  received  suspended  sentences  or  proba- 
tion. Of  the  86  commltited  to  Jail,  the  median 
sentence  was  83  days;  4  dtfendants  received 
the  maximum  misdemeanor  penalty  of  1 
year. 

NXn>  rOB  AOOrnoNAL  BANDOmt  CONTROLS 

Based  on  its  review  of  crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  existing  handgun  laws,  the 
Comnxlsslon  has  concluded  that  additional 
legislation  Is  necessary.  Every  enforcement 
and  legislative  effort  must  be  made  to  bring 
to  a  halt  the  steady  Increase  In  the  homi- 
cides, assaults  and  robberies  committed  with 
handguns  in  the  District.  We  recognize  that 
enactment  of  new  legislation  does  not  ensure 
reversal  of  this  trend,  but  we  believe  that 
it  is  an  essential  first  step. 

We  welo<Mne  enthusiastically  the  recent 
legislative  action  in  adjacent  counties  which 
has  imposed  new  limitations  on  the  sale  of 
handgxins.  MontgMnery  and  Prince  Oeorges 
Counties  In  Maryland,  and  Arlington  County 
and  the  City  of  Alexandria  In  Virginia  now 
require  waiting  periods  of  at  least  6  days  and 
limit  those  persons  who  are  entitled  to  pur- 
chase handguns  In  a  way  similar  to  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  law.  Maryland  haa  en- 
acted a  handgun  law  with  a  7-day  waiting 
period  on  purchases;  It  became  applicable  to 
the  entire  state  on  Jime  1,  1966.  It  alao 
forbids  handgun  sales  to  persons  In  cate- 
gories similar  to  those  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  Is  too  early  to  measure  the  eflecta 
of  these  laws,  but  police  cooperation  has  been 
Initiated  and  may  substantially  reduce  easy 
access  to  guns  In  nearby  communities  by  Dis- 
trict residents.  However,  those  who  are 
willing  to  travel  farther  are  still  able  to 
Ignore  local  purchasing  restrictions.  We  be- 
lieve these  local  laws  can  be  bolstered  by 
enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  such  as  that  recently  ccai- 
sldered  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Amnng 
other  la^>ortant  provisions.  S.  1592,  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  subcommittee  during  the 
last  Congress,  would  prohibit  sales  by  Ind- 
eral licensees  of  any  handguns  to  persons 
who  are  not  residents  of  the  state  in  which 
the  seller  does  business.  We  urge  Oongren 
to  enact  such  legislation. 

This  Commission  recommends  that  the 
District's  laws  relating  to  handgun  oontiol 
be  substantially  stiffened  In  an  effort  to 
curtail  the  easy  availability  and  criminal  iise 
of  these  dangerous  weapons.  We  support 
legislation  which  would,  among  other  re> 
forms,  require  all  persons  possessing  hand- 
guns In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  register 
them  with  the  police,  prohibit  the  purchase 
or  possession  of  handguns  by  all  persons 
under  21  and  In  other  specified  categories. 
Increase  penalties  provided  by  the  law,  and 
extend  the  necessary  waiting  period  from 
48  to  120  hours. 

In  fact,  we  believe  that  Congress  should 
go  even  further  than  suggested  by  the  blUa 
considered  In  the  89th  Congress.  The  se- 
riousness of  the  situation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  our  opinion,  requires  the  enact- 
ment of  a  handgun  licensing  law.  In  brief, 
this  legislation  should: 

(1)  Require  a  license  to  purchase  or  ptoe- 
sess  any  handgun  under  any  circumstance; 

(2)  Authorize  Issuance  of  licenses  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  only  after: 

(a)  complete  Investigation  of  aU  appli- 
cants for  licenses; 

(b)  proof  of  the  applicant's  qualifications 
to  use  a  handgun;  and 

(c)  an  affirmative  and  specific  showing  at 
need  to  possess  a  handgun; 

(3)  Provide  for  confiscation  of  handguns 
owned  by  ^pllcants  not  quaUfylng  for  U- 
censes; 

(4)  Make  possession  without  a  license  a 
misdemeanor  for  the  first  offense  and  a  fel- 
ony for  subsequent  offenses;  and 

(6)  Define  need  to  possess  a  handgun  to 
the  end  that  It  shaU  Include  responsible  per- 
sons who  show  that  their  lives  have  been 
threatened;  or  that  their  dwelUngs,  places 
of  business,  or  similar  places  of  business  or 
residences  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
have  been  victimized  by  housebreakings,  rob- 
beries or  other  acts  of  violence;  or  that  they 
have  handguns  solely  for  target  practloe, 
or  that  they  are  bona  fide  collectors. 

We  are  convinced  by  the  experience  In  New 
Tork  City  that  a  strictly  enforced  licensing 
law  can  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
amount  of  handgrin  crime.  New  Tork's  "Sul- 
livan Law,"  enacted  originally  in  1911  and 
amended  several  times  to  make  it  more  strin- 
gent. Is  unique  In  the  United  States  because 
It  requires  a  license  to  possess  a  handgun 
even  In  one's  home  or  place  of  biislnesa.  No 
license  Is  necessary  for  the  possession  of  a 
shotgun  or  rifle.  New  Tork  City  administers 
the  Sullivan  Law's  licensing  provisions  re- 
strlctlvely  with  the  apparent  goal  of  making 
private  ownership  of  handguns  as  uncommon 
as  possible;  compliance  Is  made  burden»«ne 
and  pre-llcenslng  Investigations  are  exhaus- 
tive. New  York  police  officials  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee  In  1965  that  only  17.600  li- 
censes to  possess  handguns  had  been  Issued 
In  a  city  of  more  than  8  million  people.    Al- 
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though  there  are  certainly  many  crimes  In 
Mew  York  Olty  committed  with  handguns, 
the  relative  nimiber  of  such  crimes  Is  sub- 
stantially less  than  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. While  the  District  of  Coliunbla  had  a 
handgun  murder  rate  of  9.1  per  100,000  popu- 
lation In  fiscal  1966,  New  York  City  had  a 
rate  of  1.7;  the  handgun  assault  rate  was 
793  In  the  District  and  20.0  In  New  York 
City;  and  the  handgun  robbery  rate  was  141.7 
In  the  District  and  «.4  In  New  York  City. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  this  Commis- 
sion Is  a  reasonable  compromise  among  sev- 
eral competing  Interests.  Notwithstanding 
the  arguments  often  advanced  by  opponents 
of  any  handgun  legislation,  we  believe  that 
such  a  proposal  Is  fully  consistent  with 
Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
proposed  law  does  not  restrain  the  purchase 
or  possession  of  rifles  or  shotguns,  which  are 
the  firearms  used  by  most  si>ortsmen  and 
other  legitimate  users.  It  Is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  handg\in  which — easily  ob- 
tained and  concealed — poses  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  law-abiding  public.  Balanc- 
ing the  needs  of  the  community  and  weigh- 
ing the  evidence  concerning  the  high  Inci- 
dence of  violent  crime  when  handguns  are 
avallaUe,  the  Commission  has  concluded 
that  purchase  and  posseeslon  of  handguns 
should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Pos- 
session of  handgiuis  should  be  permitted 
only  where  the  owner  has  a  demonstrable 
need — a  need  which  takes  Into  account  the 
nature  of  a  person's  business  or  threats  to 
his  life  or  property,  but  which  must  be  clearly 
shown. 

As  the  Repeat  of  this  Commission  reflects 
throughout,  crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia cannot  be  dramatically  eliminated,  or 
even  curtaUed.  by  the  adoption  of  any  single 
legislative  proposal  or  enforcement  measure. 
This  Lb  certainly  the  case  with  legislation 
designed  to  restrict  the  use  of  handguns  In 
serious  crimes.  Legislation  on  this  subject 
must  be  followed  by  energetic  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  to  detect  and  prosecute  violators. 
The  recommendations  of  this  C<Hnml8slon, 
If  adopted,  will  help  meet  one  of  the  most 
serioxis  enforcement  problems  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  A  community  in  pursuit 
of  law  and  order  can  111  afford  to  tolerate 
the  handgun  crime  which  has  resulted  from 
Imperfect  laws  and  entrenched  opposition  to 
change. 

STTldCSXT  or  KSCOlUOMDATIOira 

1.  Legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
requiring  a  license  to  purchase  or  possess  a 
handgun  should  be  enacted. 

2.  Federal  legislation  to  further  curtail 
Interstate  availability  of  handguns  should  be 
enacted. 

IKxcarpt  Prom  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia] 

CBspnB   10.  CoMTaoL   or   PnxsxjcB 

The  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  with  a  mall-order  rifle  offered  a 
grim  and  tragic  Ulustratlon  of  what  can  re- 
sult when  firearms  are  easily  available  to 
anyone  In  the  United  States.  The  Commls- 
Bton  strongly  believes  that  the  Increasing 
violence  In  every  section  of  the  Nation  com- 
pels an  effort  to  control  possession  and  some 
of  the  many  kinds  o*  firearms  that  con- 
tribute to  the  violence. 

During  1963,  4.760  persons  were  murdered 
by  firearms.  During  1965,  8,600  murden, 
84,700  aggravated  assaults  and  ths  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  68,400  armed  robberies  were 
committed  by  means  of  firearms.  All  but 
10  of  the  378  law  enforcement  officers  mur- 
dered during  the  period  1960-65  were  killed 
with  firearms.  And  rtatlstlcs,  of  course  can- 
not even  indicate  the  personal  tragedy  each 
of  these  offenses  caused. 

The  Issue  of  flrearms  control  has  been  de- 
bated heatedly  throughout  the  country  In 
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the  past  few  years.  Many  mllllona  of  the 
estimated  60  million  privately  owned  guns 
in  the  United  States  belong  to  htmters,  gun 
collectors,  and  other  sportsmen.  Their  rep- 
resentative organizations  resist  controls  over 
the  present  easy  accessibility  of  rifles  and 
Bhotgims.  lidany  other  millions  of  firearms- 
pistols,  revolvers,  rifles,  and  shotguns — are 
owned  by  cltlaens  determined  to  protect 
their  families  from  criminal  attack  and  their 
property  from  loss  to  burglars.  In  a  nation- 
wide sampling  conducted  for  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Cen- 
ter, 37  percent  of  the  persons  interviewed 
said  that  they  kept  flrearms  In  the  household 
to  protect  themselves.  Some  citizens  who 
fear  assault  and  robbery  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities  carry  flrearms  about  for  self-protec- 
tion. liCany  of  these  flrearms  owners  con- 
tend that  control  over  the  purchase  and  poa- 
sesslon  of  flrearms  conflicts  with  the  need 
and  right  to  defend  themselves,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  their  property. 

Although  the  Commission  believes  that 
controls  at  all  levels  of  government  must 
be  strengthened  In  order  to  reduce  the  prob- 
abUlty  that  potential  criminal  offenders  will 
acquire  flrearms,  It  agrees  that  the  Interests 
of  persons  desiring  such  weapons  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  must  be  preserved  as  much 
as  possible.  No  system  of  control,  of  course, 
can  guarantee  that  society  will  be  safe  from 
the  misuse  of  flrearms,  but  the  Commission 
U  convinced  that  a  strengthened  system  can 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  reducing 
the  danger  of  crime  In  the  United  States. 

EXISTINO    nUASMS    CONTROL    LAWS 

Regulation  of  flrearms  In  the  United  States 
is  based  upon  three  Federal  laws,  various 
kinds  of  State  legislation,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  local  ordinances. 

The  flrst  of  the  Federal  laws,  the  National 
Firearms  Act  of  1934,  applies  to  machine 
guns,  short-barreled  and  sawed-off  rifles  and 
shotguns,  mufflers,  and  silencers,  and  con- 
cealable  flrearms — not  including  pistols.  The 
1934  act  requires  that  possessors  register  all 
of  these  weapons  and  devices  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  it  Imposes  annual  taxes 
on  flrearms  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
dealers.  Taxes  ranging  from  $6  to  $200  are 
also  Imposed  on  the  transfer  of  registered 
weapons  and  other  equipment. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  requires 
the  licensing  of  all  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers who  use  the  facilities  of  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce.  It  prohibits  the  knowing 
transportation  of  flrearms  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to,  or  receipt  by,  any  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  who  Is  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice.  The  law  requires  that 
most  kinds  of  flrearms  imported  into  or 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  bear 
serial  numbers,  and  It  prohibits  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  stolen  flrearms,  or  those 
with  mutilated  serial  numbers.  The  1938 
law  also  prohibits  the  licensed  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  from  transporting  fire- 
arms Into  States  In  violation  of  State  laws 
requiring  a  permit  to  purchase  flrearms. 

The  third  Federal  law  regulating  flrearms 
Is  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  regulate  the  ex- 
port and  Import  of  flrearms.  Administration 
of  the  act  has  been  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  which  for- 
merly disposed  of  lU  surplus  flrearms 
through  commercial  and  other  private  chan- 
nels, suspended  all  such  sales  several 
months  ago.  It  is  now  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  destroying  surplus  or  obsolete 
weapons  In  the  future. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  In  the  purpose 
and  scops  of  State  gun  control  laws: 

Twenty-flve  States  require  a  license  to  sell 
handguns  at  retail,  8  require  a  permit  (or  the 
equivalent)  to  purchase  a  handgun,  11  re- 
quire a  waiting  period  between  purchase  and 
delivery  of  a  handgun,  1  requires  a  license 


to  poesess  a  handgvm.  38  require  a  license  to 
carry  a  bandgxm,  19  prohibit  the  carrying  of 
a  concealed  handgun,  18  require  a  Ucense  to 
carry  a  handgun  in  a  vehicle,  22  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  a  loaded  firearm  in  a  vehicle  and 
4  States  require  the  registration  of  flrearnu 

New  York  State's  Sullivan  law  U  the  most 
stringent  flrearms  control  regulation  In  the 
United  States.  The  laws  of  several  States 
require  that  anyone  carrying  concealable 
flrearms  have  a  license,  but  the  Sullivan  law 
prohibits  anyone  from  keeping  a  pistol  or 
revolver  In  his  home  or  place  of  business 
without  a  license.  Further,  no  one  may  even 
purchase  a  pistol  or  revolver  imtll  he  hu 
obtained  either  a  license  to  possess  or  a  li- 
cense  to  carry  such  a  weapon.  The  New 
York  law  does  not  require  a  license  to  possess 
or  carry  rifles  and  shotguns,  but  does  state 
that  they  cannot  be  carried  In  an  automo- 
bile or  a  public  place  when  loaded. 

In  addition  to  the  State  laws,  there  are 
many  county,  city,  town,  and  village  ordi- 
nances that  require  licenses  for  the  passes- 
slon  or  purchase  of  flrearms. 

uicrrxD  xrrKCTivKNcss  or  phxsknt  laws 

At  flrst  glance,  the  combined  regulatory 
machinery  established  by  these  flrearms  Iswi 
may  appear  to  provide  sufficient  control 
This  appearance  Is  misleading.  A  1968  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  survey  of  the 
chief  administrators  of  police  departments 
in  10  large  cities  discloses  that  all  but  one 
beUeve  that  the  easy  accessibility  of  fire- 
arms Is  a  serious  law  enforcement  problem. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  statutes  do  Uttle 
to  control  the  retail  and  mall-order  sale  ol 
handguns,  rifles,  and  shotguns.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1988 
prohibiting  Federal  licensees  from  transport- 
ing flrearms  Into  States  In  violation  of  State 
laws  requiring  a  permit  to  purchase  firearms 
has  an  extremely  limited  effect.  Only  elgbt 
States  have  enacted  permit  laws.  If  there 
are  local  ordinances  within  a  State,  but  no 
State  law,  the  Federal  provision  does  not 
apply.  The  prohibition  against  transport 
of  flrearms  to,  or  receipt  by,  felons  or  fiigl- 
tlves  applies  only  to  direct  Interstate  ship- 
ment and  does  not  prevent  such  persons 
from  buying  flrearms  locally  after  they  have 
been  transported  from  another  State.  De- 
spite the  Federal  laws,  therefore,  practically 
anyone — the  convicted  criminal,  the  mental 
Incompetent,  or  the  habitual  drunkard — can 
purchase  flrearms  simply  by  ordering  them  In 
those  States  that  have  few  controls. 

Strict  controls  by  one  State  or  city  an 
nullifled  when  a  potential  criminal  can  se- 
cure a  flrearm  merely  by  going  Into  a  neigh- 
boring Jurisdiction  with  lax  controls,  or  none 
at  all.  While  Information  Is  sparse,  there 
are  strong  indications  that  mall-order  houses 
and  other  out-of -State  sources  provide  s  sub- 
stantial number  of  guns  to  those  who  com- 
mit crimes.  One  study  by  the  Massachusetts 
Stote  PoUce  showed  that  87  percent  of  con- 
cealable firearms  used  during  the  commU- 
sion  of  crimes  In  MassachusetU  In  a  recent 
year  were  obtained  from  sources  outside  the 
SUte. 

In  order  to  prevent  criminal  use  of  flre- 
arms, the  police  m\ut  have  some  way  of  fol* 
lowing  weapons  Into  the  hands  of  ths  ulti- 
mate consumer.  But  only  In  four  States  do 
police  agencies  have  a  method  of  determining 
who  owns  flirearms  and  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. The  requirement  that  each  person 
register  flreamis — a  tool  available  to  law  en- 
forcement in  almost  every  industrial  nation 
In  the  world — has  been  compared  with  ths 
State  control  of  automobiles  and  drivers.  At 
a  time  when  there  were  very  few  automobiles, 
registration  was  not  thought  necessary. 
When  automobiles  became  so  numerous  thst 
they  poeed  a  serious  physical  threat  to  so- 
ciety, comprehensive  registration  was  felt  to 
be  essential. 

A  final  falling  in  the  present  system  of 
control   Is   the  ease  with  which  extremely 
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low-priced,  and  therefore  widely  available, 
surplus  weapons  are  brought  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1  mil- 
lion such  weapons  are  reaching  the  civilian 
market  each  year.  During  the  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  law  enforcement  officials  testi- 
fied that  foreign  Imports  accounted  for  a 
slgnlflcaDt  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  firearms  coming  into  their  possession  as  a 
result  of  having  been  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes.  The  figures  ranged  from  a 
low  of  18  percent  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
a  high  of  80  percent  In  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  limited  statutory  framework  within 
which  the  State  Department  must  operate 
preventa  any  effective  control  over  the  Im- 
portation of  firearms.  If  the  Import  In  ques- 
tion does  not  Involve  machlneguns.  sawed- 
off  shotguns,  or  the  other  weapons  covered  by 
the  1934  National  Firearms  Act.  each  transac- 
tion Is  approved  routinely,  as  long  as  the 
dealer  is  a  bona  fide  businessman  engaged  In 
a  bona  fide  business  transaction. 

PITBLIC  OPINION  ABOTTT  miCASMB  CONTBOL 

Public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  firearms 
control  has  been  sampled  several  times  In 
the  last  few  years  by  the  Gallup  Poll.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1966  poll,  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  persons  Interviewed— 67  percent — said 
they  favored  "a  law  which  would  require  a 
person  to  ot>tain  a  police  permit  before  he 
or  she  could  buy  a  gim."  Even  though  the 
same  question  was  put  to  firearms  owners,  a 
majority — 56  percent — Indicated  that  they 
favored  police  permits  to  purchase  guns. 

When  the  question  asked  by  the  Gallup 
Poll  was  directed  to  the  problem  of  guns  and 
Juveniles:  "Which  one  of  these  plans  would 
you  prefer  for  the  use  of  guns  by  Juveniles 
under  the  age  of  18 — forbid  their  use  com- 
pletely or  by  strict  regulations  on  their 
use;  or  continue  as  present  with  few  regula- 
tions?" In  response.  27  percent  of  those 
questioned  and  17  percent  of  flrearms  owners 
said  they  favored  completely  forbidding  the 
use  of  guns  by  persons  under  18;  65  percent 
of  all  persons  and  69  percent  of  gun  owners 
said  they  favored  strict  regulation:  a  large 
percentage  of  all  persons  and  22  percent  of 
the  gun  owners  wanted  to  continue  as  at 
present. 

When  the  question  of  outlawing  all  hand- 
guns except  for  police  use  (a  question  last 
asked  in  1959)  69  percent  of  these  people 
were  In  favor  and  36  percent  were  opposed. 

CONTROVKHST   ABOITT  riKKAKKS   CONTROL 

When  the  majority  of  the  pubUc  favors 
reasonabls  flrearms  control,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  other  cltlMn  groups 
have  provided  an  effective  legislative  lobby  to 
represent  those  hunters,  gun  collectors,  and 
other  persons  to  oppose  additional  regula- 
tion. Many  argumenta  are  offered  by  this 
opposition. 

The  most  emotional  position — one  this 
Commission  must  reject  outright — is  that  li- 
censing and  registration  provisions  for  hand- 
guns, rifles,  and  shotguns  would  disarm  the 
public  and  thus  render  it  easy  prey  for  vio- 
lent criminals,  or  an  invading  or  subversive 
enemy,  in  fact,  all  proposals  for  regulation 
would  permit  householders  and  shopkeepers 
to  contlnus  to  possess  flrearms.  Licensing 
and  reglstraUon  for  the  legitimate  flrearms 
owner  would  merely  add  a  small  measure  of 
Inconvenience  to  the  presenUy  largely  unreg- 
ulated mall-order  and  over-the-counter 
•ales  of  flrearms.  It  U  this  Inconvenience 
that  appears  to  be  the  underlying  reason  for 
the  opposition  to  more  {Irearms  control  Op- 
ponenta  suggest  that  laws  calling  for  regU- 
tration  would  penalize  the  law-abiding  cltl- 
Mn. who  would  comply— while  not  touching 
criminals  who  would  not  comply.  They  thus 
conclude  that  such  laws  do  not  sddress 
themselves  to  the  real  problem  of  flrearms 

Those  supporting  sUlcter  control  of  flre- 


arms agree  that  many  potential  criminal 
offenders  will  obtain  flrearms  even  with  addi- 
tional laws.  But  they  point  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, which  found  that  criminals,  for 
the  most  part,  purchase  their  flrearms 
through  the  malls  or  In  retail  stores,  rather 
than  stealing  them.  One  police  chief  from 
a  large  western  city  told  an  FBI  survey  that, 
after  permissive  State  legislation  had  pre- 
empted local  controls,  there  were  "several 
Instances  of  homicide  committed  within  30 
minutes  of  the  time  a  short  flrearm  was 
purchased  by  a  person  who  would  not  have 
been  granted  a  permit  to  purchase  one  under 
the  former  legislation." 

During  the  flrst  year's  operation  of  a  Phila- 
delphia ordinance  requiring  a  permit  to  ob- 
tain a  flrearm.  73  convicted  persons  were  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  flrearms  in  the  city. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  statistics 
demonstrate  that  a  higher  proportion  of 
homicides  are  conunltted  with  firearms  in 
those  areas  where  flrearms  regulations  are 
lax,  than  In  those  areas  where  there  are  more 
stringent  controls.  In  DaUaa,  Tex.,  and 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  flrearms  regulations  are  fairly 
weak.  In  Dallas  In  1963.  72  percent  of  homi- 
cides were  committed  with  flrearms;  in 
Phoenix  65.9  percent  were  committed  with 
flrearms.  In  Chicago,  where  regulations  are 
more  strict.  46.4  percent  of  the  homicides 
were  conunltted  with  firearms.  In  New  York 
City,  with  the  moet  stringent  gun  controls 
of  any  major  city  in  the  United  States,  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  honiilcldes  are  com- 
mitted with  flrearms. 

Opponenta  of  additional  controls  contend 
that  flrearms  are  dangerous  only  If  mlsxised 
and  that  the  appropriate  legal  remedy  Is  to 
punish  Illegal  use  of  flrearms — not  to  hamper 
ownership.  Supporters  of  control  argue  that 
It  is  not  enough  to  rely  on  the  deterrent  effect 
of  punishing  the  wrongdoer  after  the  act  to 
prevent  others  from  mlsTislng  gxms.  They 
maintain  that  flrearms  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  intend  to  use  them 
wrongfully. 

Opponenta  of  flrearms  control  legislation 
also  rely  upon  the  Second  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  "the  right  to  bear  arms."  The 
Second  Amendment,  in  ita  entirety,  states: 
X  well  regulated  Militia,  heing  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal 
courts  have  consistently  interpreted  this 
Amendment  only  as  a  prohibition  against 
Fed«-al  interference  with  State  militia  and 
not  as  a  guarantee  of  an  Individual's  right  to 
keep  or  carry  flrearms.  The  argument  that 
the  Second  Amendment  prohlbita  State  w: 
Federal  regulation  of  citizen  ownership  of 
flrearms  has  no  validity  whateoever. 

COMMISSION      RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  do  not 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  flrearms  control, 
the  Commission  believes  that  all  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  should  act  to 
strengthen  them.  Any  legislative  scheme 
should  maximize  the  possibility  of  keeping 
flrearms  out  of  the  hands  of  potential  crimi- 
nal offenders,  while  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing citizens  ample  opportunity  to  purchase 
such  weapons  for  legitimate  purposes. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  ban  absolutely  the 
sale  of  those  weapons  no  citizen  has  a  justi- 
fiable reason  for  ovmlng. 

The   ComTnission   recommends: 

Federal  and  State  Oovernmenta  should  en- 
act legislation  outlawing  transportation  and 
private  possession  of  military-type  flrearms 
such  as  bazookas,  machine  guns,  mortars  and 
antitank   gruns. 

In  addition,  dangerous  or  potentially  dan- 
gerous persons  should  be  prohibited  from 
purchasing  flrearms. 

The  Commission  recommends: 

States  should  enact  laws  prohibiting  cer- 


tain categories  of  persons,  such  as  habitual 
drunkards,  drug  addicU,  mental  Incompe- 
tenta,  persons  with  a  history  of  mental  dis- 
turbance, and  persons  convicted  of  certain 
offenses,  from  buying,  owning,  or  possessing 
firearms. 

Prevention  of  crime  and  apprehension  of 
criminals  would  be  enhanced  If  each  flrearm 
were  registered  with  a  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tion. A  record  of  ownership  would  aid  the 
police  in  tracing  and  locating  those  who  have 
committed  or  who  threaten  to  commit  vio- 
lent crimes.  Law  enforcement  officers  should 
know  where  each  gun  Is  and  who  owns  It. 
The  Commission  recommends: 
Each  State  should  require  the  registration 
of  all  handguns,  rifles,  and  shotguns.  If. 
after  5  years,  some  States  still  have  not  en- 
acted such  laws.  Congress  shoxild  pass  a  Fed- 
eral flrearms  registration  act  applicable  to 
those  States. 

Government  regulation  to  prevent  those 
with  criminal  purposes  from  purchasing  fire- 
arms cannot  be  effective  as  long  as  mail- 
order sales  and  retail  sales  to  persons  living 
outelde  the  seller's  State  are  not  controlled. 
It  is  essential,  also,  to  reduce  and  to  regulate 
the  Importation  Into  the  United  States  of 
large  numbers  of  cheap  firearms.  Since 
sporting  weapons  such  as  rifles  and  shotguns 
apparently  present  less  danger  of  criminal 
use  than  do  handguns,  control  over  the  lat- 
ter should  be  more  stringent.  A  truly  ef- 
fective system  of  regulation  requires  a  mesh- 
ing of  State  and  Federal  action. 
The  Commission  recommends: 
Each  State  should  require  a  person  to  ob- 
tain a  permit  before  he  can  either  possess  or 
carry  a  handgun.  Through  licensing  pro- 
visions. Federal  law  should  prohibit  mail- 
order and  other  interstate  sales  of  handgtins 
and  should  regulate  such  sales  of  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

Federal  legislation  to  Implement  these 
goals  should  prohibit  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  handguns  except  between  federally 
licensed  Importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers.  A  Federal  licensee  should  also  be 
prohibited  from  selling  handgtms  to  an  In- 
dividual not  Uvlng  In  the  State  of  the  seUer. 
The  interstate  shipment  of  shotgtins  and 
rifles  should  be  delayed  a  sxifflclent  time  for 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  the  buyer's 
hometown  to  examine  his  sworn  statement 
concerning  age  and  other  factors  affecting 
his  eligibility  to  purchase  such  a  weapon, 
and  the  consent  of  these  authorities  should 
be  required  before  the  weapon  may  be 
shipped.  Antique  dealers  coiild  continue  to 
operate  under  reasonable  regulations.  States 
may  also  want  to  prohibit  flrearms  sales  to 
persons  iinder  a  certain  age,  such  as  18  or 
21.  or  require  parental  approval  for  flrearms 
registration  in  a  minor's  name. 


RECXJRDATION  OF  MINING  CLAIMS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  recordation 
of  mining  claims. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  has  long  been  of 
Interest  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  mining  laws  of  our  country. 
It  is  especially  Important  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  proposed  legislation  In  view 
of  the  public  Interest  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac- 
companying the  draft  legislation  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  together  with  the  text  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
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ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1651)  to  provide  for  the 
recordation  of  mining  claims,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

The  letter  and  bill  presented  by  Mr. 
Jacxson  are  as  follows: 

V&.  I^PABTICXNT  or  TH«  InT^OO*, 

Offic*  of  thi  Skcrstajit, 

Washiriffton,  D.C. 

Hon.    HUBKXT   H.    HtTMPHXXT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deax  Ms.  Prksisent:  Enclosed  1b  a  draft 
of  a  propoeed  bUl,  "To  provide  for  tbe  rec- 
ordation of  mining  clalnu." 

We  recommend  that  the  propoeed  blU  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
conalderatlon,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

The  United  States  mining  laws,  with  few 
exceptions,  maXe  no  provision  for  notice  to 
the  UrUted  Statee  of  the  location  of  claims 
under  those  lawB.  GeneraUy  spealdng,  tbe 
only  records  of  these  claims  are  those  filed 
and  maintained  In  the  county  recorders' 
offices.  Unless  the  claimant  files  an  appU. 
cation  for  a  patent,  which  he  Is  not  required 
to  do,  the  Federal  Government  may  never 
know  that  a  mining  claim  has  been  located 
on  the  public  lands.  Frequently,  mining 
claims  are  discovered  by  the  United  States 
after  the  lands  have  been  Included  within  a 
Federal  program  area  such  as  a  reclamation 
project.  Occasionally,  lands  may  be  sold 
and  patented  by  the  Federal  Government 
without  knowledge  of  a  claim  to  the  land 
based  upon  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
Montgomery  v.  Gerlinger,  146  Cal.  App.  650, 
304P.  2d.  93  (1957).  In  that  case.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  mining  locator  to  resort  to 
ootirt  action  to  protect  his  Interest  In  the 
mining  claim. 

The  mining  laws  also  make  no  provision 
for  notice  to  the  United  States  of  the 
assessment  work  done  on  the  claim.  In 
many  instances.  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  private  enterprise.  Interested  In 
utilizing  or  developing  the  public  lands,  are 
forced  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  search- 
ing variable  county  records  and.  at  times, 
old  district  mining  records  for  obstructing 
mining  claims,  many  of  which  have  long 
since  been  abandoned  or  top-filled  by  sub- 
sequent locators.  An  Interest  usually  Is 
reasserted  by  the  various  locators  or  their 
successors  only  when  other  authorized  land 
use  t>ecome8  Imminent.  Costly  legal  proceed- 
ings, either  administrative  or  civil,  are  re- 
quired to  remove  these  clouds  on  public  land 
titles.  The  recordation  of  all  mining  claim 
title  documents  would  provide  a  modern 
tmlform  soiirce  of  official  Federal  records 
which  would  provide  a  major  tool  In  freeing 
the  land  from  encumbrances  to  the  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  oxa  national  re- 
so\iroea. 

For  example,  we  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 6  million  mining  claims  have  been 
recorded  since  1872.  Only  about  one-half 
million  of  these  claims  are  even  semlactlve. 
Many  of  the  other  6'/^  million  claims  are,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  abandoned.  However, 
they  are  clouds  on  the  title  of  the  public 
lands.  Time-consuming  and  costly  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  required  to  clear  title.  During 
the  past  10  years,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  spent  over  #700,000  on  contests 
of  mining  claims  situated  on  lands  needed 
by  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  or  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  estimate  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
this  expense  was  for  title  searches  and  trac- 
ing of  missing  claimants. 

This  Department  has  recently  announced 
a  program  to  promote  economic  recovery  of 
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shale  oil  and  associated  minerals  from  the 
rich  oil  shale  resources  In  Colorado.  Wyoming, 
and  Utah.  Although  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram are  still  In  the  formulation  stage,  the 
program  clearly  requires  action  to  clear  titles 
to  Federal  lands  and  to  determine  the  valid- 
ity of  oU  ahale  mining  claims.  Without  a 
clear  title,  this  Department  cannot  success- 
fully embark  on  a  meaningful  program  for 
development  of  these  extensive  resources.  At 
the  present  time,  because  these  claims  are 
not  recorded  with  the  Federal  Government, 
we  do  not  know  what  they  are.  Information 
as  to  owners,  their  current  addresses,  or  even 
the  exact  physical  location  of  the  mining 
claim  on  the  ground.  Is  seldom  ascertainable 
from  county  recorders'  offices. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  bUl 
would  serve  several  worthwhile  purposes. 
The  recording  of  mining  claims,  when  com- 
bined with  the  other  public  land  records 
presently  maintained  In  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  wUl  enable  anyone  to  obtain 
complete  Information  about  the  status  of  any 
mining  claim  In  one  place.  A  prospector  will 
no  longer  need  to  check  both  the  land  office 
records  and  the  county  records  to  determine 
whether  lands  are  open  to  prospecting  and 
free  from  mining  claims. 

The  Government,  for  the  first  time,  will 
have  an  accurate  record  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  rights  that  are  claimed 
In  the  public  lands  and  the  parties  who 
are  asserting  those  rights. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  this  proposal  would  enable  us.  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  mining  laws  and  large 
areas  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcult\ire.  as  administrator  of  the 
surface  resources  of  public  lands  In  national 
forests,  to  manage  those  lands  and  resources 
more  effectively  and  at  less  cost  than  Is  pos- 
sible under  existing  law. 

Our  proposal  would  require  each  person 
who  claims,  or  who  may  hereafter  claim,  an 
intearest  In  an  unpatented  mining  claim  to 
file  a  declaration  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  Includes  the  name  and  cur- 
rent maUlng  address  of  the  claimant,  the 
name  of  the  claim,  a  description  of  the 
claimant's  Interest  therein,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lands  claimed.  Declarations  per- 
taining to  claims  located  prior  to  enactment 
would  be  reqiilred  to  be  filed  within  two 
years  after  enactment,  and  declarations  re- 
lating to  locations  made  after  enactment 
would  be  required  to  be  filed  within  90  days 
after  location  of  the  claim  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  Interest  therein,  or  180  days  from 
enactment,  whichever  is  later.  Special  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  valid,  subsisting  Interests 
acquired  by  devise  or  descent.  Declarations 
with  respect  to  such  Interests  must  be  filed 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  decedent  or  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  whichever  Is  later.  After 
the  bill  Is  enacted,  no  new  mining  claim  will 
be  valid  until  the  required  declaration  Is 
filed.  In  the  case  of  a  mining  claim  that  Is 
In  existence  when  the  bill  Is  enacted,  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  filing  requirements 
within  the  time  allowed  will  void  the  claim. 
Our  bill  requires  that  the  physical  site  of 
a  mining  claim  be  clearly  Identified.  This 
requirement  would  not  only  be  useful  to  us 
In  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
but  also  to  private  parties  seeking  to  Identify 
lands  not  already  covered  by  mining  claims. 
Many  mining  claims  now  of  record  In  county 
recorders'  offices  simply  describe  claims  In 
terms  of  corners  tied  to  a  blaze  on  a  tree, 
a  rock,  etc.,  and  the  physical  site  of  the 
claim  may  only  be  ascertained.  If  at  all,  by 
an  actual  Inspection  on  the  ground.  Not 
uncommonly,  the  physical  location  of  a 
claim  cannot  even  be  Identified  on  the 
ground  because  a  tree,  to  which  a  corner 
of  the  claim  Is  tied,  no  longer  exists  or  the 
blaze  Is  no  longer  apparent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  description  of  the  location  of  the 
claim  in  terms  of  the  official  surveys,  where 


such  exist,  fixes  a  definite  location.  Recog- 
nizing that  many  locations  are  made  on  un- 
surveyed  lands,  our  bUl  provides  an  alterna- 
Uve  procedure  for  Identifying  the  locus  of 
such  claims. 

Our  bill  requires  that  a  mining  claimant 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  any 
change  in  his  current  address.  This  provl- 
slon  will  aid  materially  in  the  effort  to  clear 
Utle  to  lands  Involved  In  the  oil  shale  devel- 
opment program.  An  estimated  30.000  to 
60.000  oU  shale  mining  claims  were  located 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act,  which  precluded  further  locations 
for  that  mineral.  An  additional  estimated 
10.000  claims  have  recently  been  located  In 
the  oil  shale  area  for  other  metalliferous  min- 
erals. The  Initiation  of  contest  proceedings 
Is  impeded  by  the  Inability  to  locate  and 
serve  these  claimants. 

The  bill  would  not  change  any  of  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  mining  laws  relating 
to  discovery,  location  of  claims  (except  with 
respect  to  the  notice  filing  requirement), 
assessment  work,  or  applications  for  patent, 
nor  would  the  bill  affect  In  any  way  the  re- 
quirements under  applicable  SUte  laws,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  recordation. 

Our  proposal  directs  the  Secretary  to  give 
widespread  publicity  to  the  requirements  of 
the  bin,  if  enacted. 

Both  the  recording  and  the  publicity  re- 
quirement follow  the  precedent  of  the  Act  <rf 
August  5,  1985  (69  Stat.  634),  relating  to 
scrip  recordation. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  proposal  la 
an  effort  to  bring  the  public  lands  under  con- 
trol and  to  permit  a  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands.  The  costs  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill,  In  our  Judgment, 
would  be  greatly  outweighed  by  savings  re- 
sulting from  elimination  of  the  need  fear 
searches  of  county  recorders'  offices  and  con- 
test proceedings  against  Inactive  or  aban- 
doned claims. 

We  believe  the  merits  of  a  recordation  re- 
quirement can  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
present  Information. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  tbe  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stkwaxt  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8.  1661 

A    bin    to   provide   for    the   recordation  of 

mining  claims 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houh 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (30 
U.8.C.  28),  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  prior  to  the  text  of  the  present  section 
and  inserting  after  the  text  of  the  present 
section  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(b)  Bach  person  who  claims  or  who  may 
hereafter  claim  an  Interest  in  an  unpatented 
mining  claim  for  which  application  for  pat- 
ent is  not  on  file  with  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  'Declaration  of  Interest  In  Mining 
Claim'  setting  forth  the  name  and  current 
mailing  address  of  claimant,  the  name  of  the 
claim,  a  description  of  the  claimant's  Inter- 
est therein,  the  description  of  the  lands 
claimed  (1)  as  they  are  described  in  the  lo- 
cation certificate,  and  (2)  as  they  can  be 
Identified  la  accordance  with  the  current  of- 
ficial plats  of  survey,  and  the  book  and  page 
of  the  local  record  of  the  location  certificate, 
and  any  amendments  thereto.  If  the  mining 
claim  Is  situated  on  unsurveyed  land,  the 
description  of  the  lands  shaU  (1)  describe 
the  situs  of  the  mining  ''laim  by  metes  and 
bounds  and  with  a  connection  by  course  and 
distance  to  (A)  the  nearest  public  land  sur- 
vey comer  or  United  States  mineral  monu- 
ment, or   (B)   at  least  two  permanent  and 
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prominent  natural  objects  or  monuments; 
and  (2)  be  supplemented  by  such  further 
assistance,  description,  map,  plat,  or  survey 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reason- 
ably request  In  order  to  Identify  the  land, 
and  the  supplemental  data  shall  be  filed  or 
provided  within  ninety  days  after  request  by 
the  Secretary  therefor  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  permit  after  re- 
quest made  by  the  claimant  within  said 
ninety  days.  Declarations  pertaining  to 
claims  located  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  filed  within  two 
years  from  said  effective  date.  Declarations 
pertaining  to  claims  located  on  or  after  tbe 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  shall  be  filed 
prior  to  a  date  which  Is  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  location  of  the  claim  or  acquisi- 
tion of  a  valid  subsisting  Interest  therein,  or 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  whichever  Is 
later:  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  a  valid 
subsisting  Interest  acquired  In  any  mining 
claim  by  devise  or  descent,  such  declaration 
shall  be  filed  prior  to  a  date  which  is  two 
years  from  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent, 
or  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  location  hereafter  made  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  shall  be  valid 
unless  tbe  declaration  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  have  been 
timely  filed.  A  valid  location  made  before 
the  date  of  this  Act  shall  become  null  and 
void  If  the  declaration  or  supplemental 
Identification  data  required  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  are  not  filed  or  provided 
within  the  time  prescribed. 

"(d)  Reasonable  expenditures  Incurred  In 
surveying  and  In  the  preparation  of  maps 
or  plats  or  similar  Identification  data  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  may  be  credited  toward 
assessment  work  expenditures  for  the  assess- 
ment year  In  which  performed  or  for  the 
succeeding  assessment  year. 

"(e)  A  claimant  who  has  filed  a  declara- 
tion as  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary 
of  any  change  In  mailing  address  by  filing 
with  the  Secretary  an  amended  declaration 
stating  his  new  address  and  clearly  describ- 
ing his  original  declaration. 

"(f)  Compliance  or  acceptance  of  com- 
pliance with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  not  relieve  the  claimant  from 
any  obligation  prescribed  by  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State." 

Sec.  2.  Within  sixty  days  after  approval  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  setting  forth  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  Within  that  period  the  Secretary 
shall  also  cause  notices  of  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  to  be  published  In  such  news- 
papers, pasted  in  such  public  offices,  and 
given  publicity  by  such  other  means,  as  he 
deems  feasible  and  appropriate  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  concerning  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 


MEMORIAL  TO  ASTRONAUTS  WHO 
LOSE  THEIR  LIVES  IN  LINE  OP 
DUTY  IN  THE  U.S.  SPACE  PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENT 

Aiarmicxirr  no.  its 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  foUow- 
Ing  the  tragic  death  of  Astronauts  Vir- 
gU  Grlssom.  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee  at  the  nrst  of  the  year,  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Holland,  introduced  Senate  Joint 
ResoluOon  30,  a  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 


lish a  monument  to  the  memory  of  these 
gallant  pioneers. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  actu- 
ally establish  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  memorial  to  be  build  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  The  memorial  would  be  ded- 
icated to  the  three  astronauts  who  died 
January  27;  as  the  bill  reads:  to  "any 
astronauts  who  have  lost  their  lives  or 
may  hereafter  lose  their  lives  Ui  line  of 
duty  In  the  United  States  space  pro- 
gram." 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pressed the  mood  of  the  Senate  in  his 
Joint  resolution.  The  disaster,  which 
befell  these  three  young  men  at  the 
prime  of  their  careers  and  lives,  lives  on 
in  the  forefront  of  our  memories.  No 
word  or  wish  from  even  this  powerful 
body  can  reverse  the  tragic  events  of 
January,  nor  can  our  sadness  even  be 
adequately  phrased. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  there  will  be  men 
such  as  Scott  and  Grissom,  White,  and 
Chaffee  who  will  risk  theh-  Uves  wUllngly 
to  discover  the  answers.  To  them  the 
discovery  process  is  truly  more  important 
than  their  own  safety  and  existence. 

The  monument  we  envision  is  a  tan- 
gible tribute  to  that  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  30,  in  general,  but  I  am  mak- 
ing the  following  suggestion.  I  believe 
the  site  for  the  monument  should  be  a 
matter  left  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Astronauts  Memorial  Commission. 

Anticipating  that  the  Senate  may 
agree  on  the  wisdom  of  this.  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
30,  which  would  change  the  language 
only  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  Cran- 
mission  that  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  176)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 

AMXNSICKNT   NO.    ITT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
an  amendment  to  S.  1126,  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1967.  which  is 
presently  pending  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

This  amendment  would  amend  title 
IV.  part  A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  permit  a  State  to  use  up  to  15  percent 
of  its  allotment  of  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  for  granting  scholarships  un- 
der a  State  program,  provided  that  the 
scholarships  would  be  granted  on  the 
same  basis  of  need  as  the  other  oppor- 
tunity grants  provided  under  title  IV. 
It  would  also  be  necessary  for  the  State 
to  evenly  match  the  Federal  funds. 
These  scholarships  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  present  State  scholarship  program. 

Thus,  without  additional  cost  to  the 
FederaJ  Government,  a  greater  number 
of  needy  students  would  be  aided  and  the 
States  would  be  encouraged  to  expand 
their  own  scholarship  programs.    The 


students  to  be  selected  must,  In  addition 
to  demonstrated  ability  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  successfully, 
be  from  families  whose  size  and  income 
level  are  such  as  to  provide  little  or  no 
support  for  a  student  attending  college. 
This  provision  would  also  serve  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
the  trained  counselors  within  local  school 
systems  for  the  recruitment  of  eligible 
recipients. 

This  amendment  is  Identical  to  a  pro- 
vision I  sponsored  in  the  last  Congress 
which  was  included  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate but  which  was  omitted  in  conference. 

The  amendment  has. the  support  of 
educators,  including  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education.  New  York 
State  Education  Commissioner  James  Al- 
len has  indicated  to  me  that  he  believes 
this  amendment  "would  be  highly  effec- 
tive in  encouraging  the  further  develop- 
ment of  State  programs,  thus  Increasing 
the  total  impact  in  this  critical  area  of 
removing  financial  hurdles  to  higher  edu- 
cation." As  Dr.  Allen  has  pointed  out. 
this  Is  an  area  which  requires  a  "con- 
certed effort  by  a  Federal-State  partner- 
ship for  effective  solution." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  177)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNoxnrE]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1619,  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  career  incentives  for 
certain  professionally  trtiined  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grttening]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  S.  1508,  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  care  and 
control  of  alcoholism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Mondale]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1282,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax- 
exempt  financing  of  industrial  or  com- 
mercial facilities  used  for  private  profit- 
making  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.Pre«- 
Ident,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Monoals]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1283,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  remove  the  tax  exemption  for 
interest  on  State  or  local  obUgatlona  Is- 
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sued  to  finance  Industrial  or  commercial 
ladUtles  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  private 
profltmaklng  enterprises. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1423,  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
providing  for  new  legislative  authoriza- 
tion on  small  watersheds  of  the  country, 
my  name  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
request  that  at  the  next  printing  of  8. 
1423  my  name  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bin. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BriwstirI,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Mtllkr],  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  S.  278.  to  reclassify 
certain  positions  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  piirposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  286)  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  dJcyandlamide  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccors, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONBONBT: 

Statement  by  him  relating  to  observance 
of  Sou  Stewardablp  Week,  Aprtl  30  tlirouah 
May  a,  1967. 


HEALTHY     LIVESTOCK     INDUSTRY 
MEANS  HEALTHY  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  discussions  In  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try and  the  harmful  effects  of  massive 
Imports  on  the  domestic  market,  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  critical  role 
livestock  plays  In  maintaining  a  healtl^ 
agricultural  economy.  In  turn,  of  course, 
a  sound  farm  economy  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  America's  overall  economic 
condition. 

The  Importance  of  livestock  produc- 
tion and  particularly  cattle  feeding  has 
been  highlighted  In  a  splendid  series  of 
speeches  given  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  University  of  Nebraska's 
Department  of  Animal  Science,  at  an- 
nual Feeders  Day  programs  In  Wisner, 


Beatrice,  Broken  Bow,  and  Soottsbluff 
Nebr. 

Dr.  Baker  lUustrates  the  rapid  Increase 
of  cattle  feeding  In  Nebraska  and  holds 
high  optimism  for  additional  growth  In 
the  future,  not  only  for  the  livestock  In- 
dustry Itself,  but  for  the  production  ot 
feed  grains  as  well. 

According  to  his  projections,  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grain  In  the  State  could 
be  Increased  by  an  additional  6  million 
tons  annually  and  the  number  of  cattle 
fed  could  be  Increased  by  4  million,  yield- 
ing an  additional  |1  billion  in  cash  agri- 
cultural receipts  for  the  State. 

As  Dr.  Baker  points  out: 

History  «how»  that  Uyeatock  baa  long  l>een 
a  major  source  of  agricultural  cash  receipts 
In  the  state.  During  the  quarter  century 
from  1926  to  i960.  Uvestock  receipts  consti- 
tuted about  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  cash 
agriculture  recelpu  for  the  state.  These 
data  compare  favorably  to  the  71.7  percent 
of  caoh  receipts  from  Uvectock  contributed 
InlSSfi. 
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paralleled  growth  In  the  cattle  feeding  en- 
terprlse  diirlng  the  recent  pa»t.  (Table  2) 
The  numbers  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  in  Ne- 
braska since  1969  have  doubled  and  the 
cash  receipts  from  llveetock  have  risen  to  al- 
most  a  billion  dollars.  Perhaps  the 
receipts  reached  the  billion  dollar 


1966 
mark. 

Tmmlm  2.—ComparUon  of  growth  livestock 
eath  receipts  and  placementa  of  cattle  on 


feed 
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During  his  remarks.  Dr.  Baker  spoke 
of  the  Importance  of  the  cattle  feeding 
Industry  to  the  Main  Streets  of  Nebraska. 
His  remarks  would  have  equal  applica- 
bility to  any  of  the  other  33  States  which 
have  a  million  or  more  head  of  cattle. 

He  calculates  that  each  dollar's  worth 
of  feed  used  In  cattle  feeding  last  year 
yielded  a  gross  return  of  $1.97.  Pour  mil- 
lion additional  cattle  fed  In  Nebraska 
would  produce  an  additional  billion  dol- 
lars of  cash  agricultural  receipts.  TO 
figure  what  this  would  mean  to  the  "Main 
Street"  economy,  some  economists  use  a 
multiplier  factor  of  $5  to  $7.  Regardless 
of  what  exact  factor  is  used.  Dr.  Baker 
observes: 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  current  economy 
of  the  state  is  strongly  dependent  on  agri- 
culture and  Its  livestock  segment.  Thus,  a 
doubling  of  the  cash  receipts  from  Uvestock 
would  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcord  an 
outline  of  Dr.  Baker's  remains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Pottntial  or  Nebraska's  Cattlk 
Fkxdino  Industxt 
(By  Prank  H.  Bakw) 
Uvesrtock  enterprises  provide  a  means  for 
Nebraskans    to   utilize    grass    and    grain   In 
meat  production.     History  shows  that  Uve- 
stock have  long  been  a  major  source  of  agrl- 
cultural  cash  receipts  in  the  state.     During 
the  quarter  century  from  1926  to  1950,  live- 
stock receipts  constituted  about  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  cash  agricultural  receipts  for 
the  state.    These  daU  compare  favorably  to 
the  71.7%   of  cash   receipts  from  Uve*tock 
contributed  In  1966  (Table  1). 

Tablb  \.— Percent  of  caah  receipts  from  live- 
ttoek  receipts 

l92ft-30 •»  (, 

1931-36 75  , 

i93ft-*o ":""::::.  ea's 


>  WUlltbeabUliooT 

A  cattle  feeding  enterprise  also  requires 
that  cattle  be  available  or  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured. Oattie  fed  in  Nebraska  originate  from 
both  in  the  state  and  outside  the  state.  The 
number  of  calves  produced  and  the  number 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  shipped  into  the 
state  dTirlng  the  early  eo's  are  shown  In  Ta- 
ble 3.  A  comparison  of  these  totals  with  the 
number  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  (Table  2) 
In  the  same  years  shows  that  more  catUe 
are  avaUable  than  are  being  fed.  In  fact 
both  cattle  and  feed  grain  are  being  shlpned 
out  of  state. 


Tabls    8.— Co«2«    available 
Nebraska 
[In  tbotuands) 


for   feeding  in 
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Sixty-five  to  seventy-flve  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  beef  cattle  feeding  enterprise  U  lor 
fed  grain.  Thiu,  in  considering  long  range 
potential  for  the  feeding  Industry  one  must 
consider  availabUlty  of  feed  grain.  Here  at 
the  end  of  Nebraska's  first  century  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  consider  how  our  land  and  water 
has  been  used  In  feed  grain  production.  The 
average  yields  of  com  and  sorghimi  for  the 
state  (Table  4)  show  that  during  90  yean 
of  vigorous  tillage  we  barely  maintained  the 
output  of  our  land  at  Its  original  level. 
Then,  suddenly  during  the  past  decade  new 
technology  provided  the  basis  for  yields  lead- 
ing up  to  the  1966  record  prodtictlon  of  feed 
grains. 


Tabli  4.— Crop  yields 
(Bushels  per  acre] 

Corn 

Sorgbum 

1S66-78 „ 

2S.g 

aas 
7a  0 

79.0 

1916-25 

16.7 

2as 
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1965 r 

1966 

7a  0 

1941-46. 


66.  a 


1946-60   1  MJg 


1966 


71.7 


The  cash  receipts  tiom  the  beef  enterprise 
In  1966  represented  49.6%  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural cash  receipts  with  the  other  live- 
stock oommodltiee  accounting  for  an  addi- 
tional 22.2%  to  form  the  total  of  71.7% 
Growth  In  cash  receipts  from  agrlcultui*  hss 


The  overall  production  of  feed  grains  hat 
more  than  doubled  In  our  state  during  the 
past3V4  decades  (Table 6). 

Tabue  6. — Average  annual   feed   grain 
production 

[In  millions  of  tons] 

1980-40  4T 

1940-60 7  1 

1960-60 7  4 

1961-63   laB 

IBM   - """""I  13.8 


Past  growth  In  feed  grain  production  has 
been  closely  related  to  growth  In  Irrigation 
in  the  state.  The  number  of  Irrigated  acres 
has  doubled  during  the  past  ten  years  (Table 
6).  These  data  refer  to  the  acres  to  which 
water  was  actually  appUed. 

Taslx  6. — Irrigated  acres 

1946 p-       873,960 

1964 L_  1,866,000 

1963   a.  687.  000 

1964 __  2,780,000 

1966   -_  2.914,000 

Some  additional  acres  could  have  been  Ir- 
rigated but  crop  rotations  or  ralnfaU  pat- 
terns for  that  year  eliminated  the  need.  Ir- 
rigation experts  have  Informed  me  that  we 
can  irrigate  an  additional  3  million  acres 
without  depleting  or  "mining"  our  water  re- 
sources. If  we  use  the  state  yields  of  feed 
grains  per  acre  for  19e6-.66  as  the  yield  for 
new  Irrigated  acres  and  consider  that  aU 
these  new  irrigated  acres  might  be  planted 
in  feed  grains,  we  can  project  that  an  addi- 
tional 6  million  tons  of  feed  grains  could 
be  produced  In  Nebraska. 

People  sometimes  ask  the  qiwstlon  "How 
big  wiU  Nebraska's  cattle  feeding  industry 
become?"  I  am  q\Uck  to  admit  that  my 
crystal  ball  does  not  Include  this  answer. 
However,  If  one  accepts  that  an  additional  6 
million  tons  of  feed  grain  could  be  produced 
as  suggested  for  new  Irrigated  acres,  one 
can  project  the  growth  potential  for  the 
cattle  feeding  Industry.  Most  feedera  pro- 
duce 400  pounds  of  gain  on  a  steer  in  their 
operation.  Average  feed  efficiency  figures 
Indicate  760  pounds  of  grain  are  needed  per 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  cattle.  Thus  1^ 
tons  of  feed  grain  is  needed  to  finish  a  steer. 
Six  million  additional  tons  of  feed  grain 
would  provide  feed  for  finishing  4  million 
additional  cattle  In  the  state.  Currently 
Nebraska  is  the  second  ranking  state  to  Iowa 
In  niunbers  of  cattie  fed.  Iowa  Is  market- 
ing about  800,000  more  cattle  annuaUy  than 
Nebraska,  but  the  rate  of  Increase  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  more  rapid  for  Nebraska 
than  for  Iowa. 

The  importance  of  the  oattie  feeding  Indus- 
try to  the  "main  streets  of  Nebraska"  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  each  dollar's  worth  of 
feed  used  in  the  enterprise  In  1966  yielded  a 
gross  return  of  S1.97.  For  the  future,  as- 
suming ample  demand  for  beef,  4,000.000 
additional  cattle  fed  in  Nebraska  would  pro- 
duce an  additional  billion  doUars  of  cash 
agricultural  receipts  for  the  state.  The 
overall  effect  of  this  cattle  feeding  Industry 
on  Nebraska's  economy  requires  the  use  of 
appropriate  "multipliere"  to  estimate  the 
business  generated  by  each  new  dollar.  Some 
economists  use  multipliers  of  $6  to  $7  and 
others  suggest  smaller  ones.  Regardless  of 
what  exact  multiplier  should  be  used  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  the  current  economy  of  the 
state  Is  strongly  dependent  on  agriculture 
and  Its  livestock  segment.  Thus,  a  doubling 
of  the  cash  receipts  from  livestock  would 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  overaU 
economy. 

People  are  an  Important  dimension  of  Ne- 
braska's livestock  Industry.  Our  Animal  Sci- 
ence Department  works  In  developing  peo- 
ple as  well  as  In  developing  technology. 
There  are  several  overall  objectives  In  our 
work  of  4  basic  groups  of  clientele.  These 
objectives  are: 

PR0DT7CKU 

1.  To  assist  producers  to  utiUae  meat  ani- 
mal technology  to  maximize  Income  opportu- 
nities. 

2.  To  assist  producera  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  a  dependable 
wholesome  supply  of  meat  to  the  American 
public  at  a  reasonable  pries. 


TOUTH 

1.  To  assist  youth  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  scientific  principles  of  meat  pro- 
duction, meat  utilization  and  meat  quality. 


a.  To  assist  youth,  both  urban  and  nual. 
to  develop  an  appreciation  and  Interest  for 
animal  agriculture  with  emphasis  on  career 
opportunities. 

INDUSTBT 

1.  To  assist  In  promoting  underatandlng 
and  good  will  between  agriculture's  off-farm 
segments  and  the  producers  to  facilitate 
reflection  of  price  and  quality  Information 
back  to  the  farm. 

2.  To  assist  In  promoting  cooperation 
within  the  agrlcultvutil  indtistry  and  In  pro- 
moting both  understanding  and  good  wlU 
between  this  Industry  and  consumers. 

CONSUMZES 

1.  To  assist  consumen  In  the  development 
of  an  understanding  of  meat  quality  stand- 
ards and  grades  and  their  value  In  the  wise 
purchase  of  meats. 

2.  To  assist  consimiers  In  development  of 
an  appreciation  for  the  contribution  of  ani- 
mal agriculture  In  providing  a  nutritious 
diet  and  a  high  standard  of  living  to  the 
American  public. 

In  guiding  the  Animal  Science  Department 
In  punult  of  these  objectives.  I  submit  the 
following  facts  about  the  Department: 

1.  The  Department  Is  moving.  The  staff 
Is  vigorous,  ambitious  and  anxious  to  assist 
aU  of  our  clientele  In  achieving  new  Income, 
satisfactions,  or  services  In  animal  agricul- 
ture. 

2.  The  Department  is  going  where  the  ac- 
tion is.  VsTe  are  seeking  to  gear  the  research 
and  education  programs  to  the  problems 
and  needs  of  Nebraska's  people.  We  are 
not  seeking  seclusion  of  an  Ivory  tower. 

8.  The  Department  Is  going  to  pay  Its  way 
by  developing  new  technology  and  new  peo- 
ple for  contributions  to  the  Industry.  For 
example,  given  a  demand  situation  In  which 
the  products  wlU  seU  at  average  prices  of  the 
recent  past  the  foUowlng  facts  are  true  In 
Nebraska: 

a.  One  percent  Increase  In  calf  crop  pro- 
duces two  million  dollars  of  Income. 

b.  One  percent  increase  In  feed  efficiency 
In  cattle  feeding  Increases  net  lnoc»ne  by 
two  and  one-half  mlUlon  doUan. 

c.  Five  pounds  of  additional  weight  on 
feeder  calves  at  weaning  time  equals  two 
million  dollare. 

d.  One  additional  pig  per  litter  yields 
four  and  one-half  mlUlon  dollars. 

e.  One  percent  Increase  In  feed  efficiency 
of  swine  Increases  net  Income  by  two  mll- 
Uon  dollars. 

f .  Disease  problems  can  be  reduced  in  live- 
stock production  to  reduce  losses  by  five 
million  dollars. 

4.  The  Animal  Science  Department  wlU 
move  as  fast  as  you  want  it  to  move.  Our 
activity  Is  governed  by  the  physical  and 
monetary  resources  available  to  mb.  You 
control  these  resources  as  you  are  the  tax- 
payers of  the  state.  You  can  channel  your 
assistances  to  us  In  3  ways. 

a.  Through  legislative  channels. 

b.  Through  organizations  of  which  you 
are  a  member  and  companies  of  which  you 
patronize. 

c.  Through  direct  financial  assistance  via 
the  University  Foimdation. 

Nebraska's  era  of  today,  tomorrow,  and 
the  second  century  is  Indeed  an  interesting 
and  exciting  one  for  animal  agriculture. 
TlilB  animal  agriculture  can  contribute  even 
more  to  Nebraska's  greatness  In  the  second 
century  than  It  did  in  the  first  century.  The 
capabUlty  of  Nebraska's  people,  the  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  the  availability  of  Its  water 
are  among  Its  strengths  that  point  toward 
the  achievement  of  greatness  during  the 
second  century. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.    McINTYRE.    Mr.    President.    I 
have  read,  with  great  respect  and  ad- 


miration, the  remarks  of  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Tuesday.  Their  expressions  of 
viewpoint  regarding  the  Nation's  policies 
In  South  Vietnam  were  forthright  and 
courageous.  And  I  uphold  their  right, 
as  Americans,  to  express  dissatisfaction 
with  the  policies  of  the  administration. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  troubled  by  the  Im- 
plication in  some  of  the  remarks  that 
General  Westmoreland's  appearance  in 
this  country  at  this  time  is  an  attempt  to 
stifle  the  expression  of  dissent. 

For  If  it  Is  true  that  the  voice  of  the 
opposition  Is  not  to  be  stilled  In  this 
Nation,  then — certainly — neither  should 
the  voice  of  support  be  silenced.  There 
Is  value,  no  doubt.  In  speaking  of  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  political  aspects  of 
the  conflict  tn  South  Vietnam.  But 
should  we  not  also  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  one  man  who  knows  more  about  the 
hard  facts  of  the  military  situation — 
more  about  the  political  Implications 
and  consequences  of  military  policy — 
than  any  other? 

General  Westmoreland's  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  throughout  southeast 
Asia  has  not  been  gained  by  a  brief  visit. 
His  knowledge  is  the  sum  total  of  hour- 
by-hour,  day-to-day.  month-to-month 
living  with  what  Is  going  on  there.  Bet- 
ter than  any  one  else,  he  knows  the  effect 
the  past  and  recent  peace  demonstrations 
In  this  country  have  had  on  the  mag- 
nificent fighting  men  he  commands. 
But  even  more  important,  through  con- 
tact with  enemy  defectors,  he  knows  now 
they  have  influenced  the  thinking  of 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  In  Hanoi. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  General 
Westmoreland  give  the  Nation  the  bene- 
fit of  this  knowledge — that  he  give  It 
firsthand.  It  is  better  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  get  it  that  same  way.  To 
Imply  that  there  Is  an  ulterior  motive  In 
his  coming  to  the  country  now — either 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  or  on 
the  part  of  the  general,  himself — Is  an 
affront  to  his  Integrity. 

I  notice,  also,  a  tendency  on  the  park 
of  many  Senators  to  refer  to  statements 
made  by  administration  and  military 
leaders  In  1964  and  1965-Hstatanents  re- 
garding the  mUitary  or  political  situa- 
tions in  Vietnam  at  that  time.  There  Is 
the  obvious  attempt,  in  doing  this,  to 
discredit  the  administration.  TTie  dif- 
ferences between  what  was  said  then — 
and  what  is  happening  now — Is  held  to 
prove  a  credibility  gap.  The  assump- 
tion— not  always  just,  not  always  credi- 
ble— ^Is  that  our  policies  and  our  actions 
alone,  have  caused  these  differences. 

This  is  a  world  of  political  and  military 
pragmatism.  In  Vietnam,  we  have  been 
faced  with  the  thrust  of  military  Infiltra- 
tion by  the  enemy.  Without  effective 
military  ccanmltment  and  action  by  the 
United  States,  our  policy  of  containment 
would  be  doomed.  Hence,  while  the 
moral  and  spiritual  considerations  may 
be  worth  while  as  a  matter  of  debate,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  supplant  the  pres- 
ent military  realities. 

The  one  man  who  knows  more  than 
any  other  about  these  realities  Is  General 
Westmoreland.  He  knows  what  they 
mean  to  us  as  a  Nation  now.  He  knows 
what  they  wUl  mean  to  us  as  a  Nation  In 
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the  near  future.  He  will  speak  to  us  on 
Friday.  Let  us  listen  to  him  with  open 
minds. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No 
144. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
obtained  by  the  majority  leader,  I  now 
wish  to  utilize  the  time  provided  through 
the  gracious  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong].  We  have 
agreed  that  I  shall  use  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized. 


April  27,  1987 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OP    A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  CommlttM  on 
Interior  and  Inaul&r  Affairs: 

Manuel  F.  L.  Guerrero,  of  Guam,  to  be 
Governor  of  Guam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with  Cal- 
aidar  No.  144. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Joseph  Gunther.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
flrmed. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    PUBLIC 
SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  WUllam  L.  Porter,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  Immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byed  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  NEAR  EAST:  AVOID  ANOTHER 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  address 
the  Senate  today  on  the  very  important 
subject  of  a  cloud  in  the  sky  which  could 
become  a  threatening  storm  and  become 
another  Vietnam.  That  cloud  is  the 
Near  East. 

Several  months  ago.  I  tried  to  Interest 
the  Department  of  State  in  taking  some 
bold  and  affirmative  actions  with  respect 
to  the  Near  East.  It  seemed  to  me  then 
that  the  quickening  pace  of  armed 
clashes  in  that  area  and  the  impending 
British  withdrawal  from  Aden  made  it 
Incumbent  on  our  Government  to  take 
steps  before  the  situation  got  out  of 
hand.  Since  then.  Israel  and  Syria  have 
had  some  serious  confrontations  and 
Aden  is  becoming  engulfed  by  terrorism. 
A  week  ago,  the  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs.  Lucius  Battle,  called  the 
Near  Eastern  situation  highly  explosive. 
I  hope  the  Department  of  State  now 
agrees  with  this  estimate.  But  what  ex- 
actly do  we  Intend  to  do  about  it?  What 
concrete  policy  proposals  do  we  want  to 
implement?  How  much  longer  do  we 
think  the  "quiet  diplomacy"  approach 
can  work? 

I  ask  these  questions  not  only  because 
I  am  concerned  about  peace  in  the  Near 
East,  but  because  the  alternative  to  peace 
seems  to  be  ever-deepening  UJS.  In- 
volvement. With  France  having  adopted 
a  hands-off  attitude  and  with  the  British 
pulling  up  their  bases  of  military  opera- 
tions, and  with  the  UJJ.  doing  about  all 
it  can  to  hold  its  own  in  truce  operations 
on  the  Israel -Arab  borders,  only  the 
United  States  remains  as  a  prime  deter- 
rent to  the  war.  and  In  case  deterrence 
falls  only  the  United  States  remains  ac- 
tively to  Intervene  if  it  wishes  to  hold 
aggression  there.  We  foxmd  ourselves 
In  Just  that  spot  In  Lebanon  in  1958. 

The  parallel  with  Vietnam  should  not 
be  taken  lightly.  At  first,  we  supported 
the  Interests  of  our  allies  there.  Then, 
our  allies  gradually  loosened  and  finally 
cut  their  responsibilities.  In  the  end. 
we  were  left  with  the  bag.  Unless  we 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  seek  out  new 
approaches  and  internationalize  the  re- 
sponsibility, we  may  find  that  we  have 
become  the  policeman  In  the  Near  East 
as  well  as  the  Far  East. 

In  my  view,  the  Senate  should  take 
the  lead  In  galvanizing  attention  among 
the  American  people  and  within  the  ad- 
ministration about  this  problem.  Spe- 
cifically, I  urge  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  undertake  inten- 
sive executive  and  then  public  hearings 
on  U.S.  policy  in  the  Near  East.  Viet- 
nam and  unrest  In  NATO  have  been  di- 
verting the  attention  of  our  decision- 


makers Just  at  the  time  when  something 
can  be  done  to  stave  off  a  grave  ciisit 
in  the  Near  East.  By  the  time  they  turn 
their  eyes  back  again,  the  fire  may  wen 
be  biunlng. 

The  Senate  spotlight  did  serve  to 
bring  about  movement  in  our  policy  to- 
ward mainland  China  and  to  surface 
problems  connected  with  Vietnam 
Those  people  in  the  administration  who 
wanted  movement  in  our  China  policy 
would  not  have  succeeded  without  the 
public  educational  efforts  of  the  Senate 
and  the  pressure  which  developed  from 
hearings.  On  Vietnam,  the  hearings  did 
serve  to  make  the  administration  think 
in  public  and  Justify  its  means  and  ob- 
Jectives.  The  Senate  can  and  should 
play  this  role  again  with  respect  to  the 
Near  E&at. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  look  carefully 
at  five  key  issues: 

First.  The  strategic  and  political  im- 
plications of  the  United  Kingdom  with- 
drawal from  Aden. 

Second.  The  possibility  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prance 
reaffirming  their  commitments  under  the 
Tripartite  Guarantee  Pact  of  1950  to  keep 
the  peace  and  maintain  existing  terri- 
torial boundaries. 

Third.  Proposals  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  deescalate  the  arms  race  In  the  Near 
East. 

Fourth.  The  future  role  of  the  UJ». 
In  Near  East  peacekeeping  operations. 

Fifth.  What  is,  in  effect,  aid  to  the 
terrorist  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion through  UNRWA  aid  to  Arab  ref- 
ugees. The  United  States  is  now  the 
heaviest  contributor  to  this  U.N.  opera- 
tion. 

Aden  is  a  particularly  vital  area  for 
the  West,  and  the  implications  of  the 
Impending  British  withdrawal  from  that 
base  must  be  carefully  considered.  Aden 
Is  In  a  highly  strategic  location  on  the 
principal  East- West  trade  routes,  stand- 
ing at  the  gateway  to  the  rich  oil  land* 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  forming  the  southern  flank  of 
the  Arab  Near  East.  In  addition,  Aden 
faces  east  Africa,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  strife  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia, 
and  torn  by  civil  war  in  French  Somali- 
land. 

Aden  Is  also  a  vital  factor  in  regard 
to  peace  In  Yemen.  Yemen  has  been  a 
battlefield  for  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  Saudi  Arabia  ever  since  Septem- 
ber of  1962.  Today,  about  40,000  Egyp- 
tian soldiers,  using  Soviet-made  jets  and 
reportedly  even  using  gas,  are  engaged  in 
that  country.  In  Its  March  16  report, 
the  Special  Study  Mission  to  the  Near 
East  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  observed  that — 

A  major  factor  to  a  Yemen  settlement 
today  la  for  some  solution  to  tbe  Aden 
problem. 

Secretary  Battle  agreed  with  this  view 
In  his  testimony  early  this  month  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

If  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  allowed 
to  take  over  In  both  Yemen  and  South 
Arabia,  two  serious  consequences  could 
foUow.  First,  It  could  lead  to  a  direct 
and  all-out  clash  between  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Saudia  Arabia.    Sec- 
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ond.  It  could  well  mean  the  end  of 
the  newborn  South  Arabia  Federation 
of  which  Aden  will  be  a  part.  The 
Egyptian  Influence  in  the  Aden  disturb- 
ances, manifested  through  the  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Occupied  South  Yemen 
— FLOSY — is  strong.  It  Is  feared  by 
many  that  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
would  move  Into  Aden  and  South  Arabia 
once  the  British  have  evacuated,  filling 
the  political  vacuum  and  providing  an- 
other potential  confrontation  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  the  House  Near  East  Study 
Mission  put  It: 

It  will  depend  on  the  actions  of  tbe  two 
rival  powers;  namely.  Egypt  and  Saudia 
Arabia  as  to  whether  the  (South  Arabia) 
Federation  wUl  survive  independence. 

The  House  group  went  on  to  say  that — 
Because  of  the  unsettled  condition  which 
would  be  aggravated  by  the  departure  of  the 
BrltlEh  from  Aden,  It  would  be  desirable  for 
the  British  to  remain  there — not  Indefinite- 
ly—but  for  a  period  beyond  the  present  dead- 
ime. 

The  London  Times  In  a  March  13 
editorial  supported  this  view  by  warning 
against  Britain's  repeating  the  errors  of 
1948.  At  that  time,  premature  British 
withdrawal  from  the  Near  East  and 
Palestine  in  particular,  led  to  an  inva- 
sion of  Palestine  by  Its  Arab  neighbors, 
and  bloody  war  between  Arab  and  Jew. 
Whether  or  not  some  interim  solution 
can  be  worked  out  with  regard  to  Aden, 
some  combined  Western  presence  Is  still 
needed  to  keep  the  stability  of  the  Near 
East.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  Tripartite 
Guarantee  Pact  of  1950  could  fit  this  bill. 
While  this  pact  has  since,  to  greater  and 
lesser  degrees,  been  duly  noted  and  re- 
affirmed by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France,  mcmy  nations  In 
the  Near  East  region  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Western  powers  would  no 
longer  act  in  concert  in  event  of  crisis. 
It  is  important  to  disabuse  them  of  this 
idea.  If  the  tripartite  method,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  cannot  be  reaffirmed,  we 
should  seek  some  Western  guarantee 
alternative— perhaps  through  NATO. 

The  arms  race  in  the  Near  East,  initi- 
ated and  sustained  by  heavy  arms  ship- 
ments by  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  the  fire 
that  makes  the  kettle  boU  in  that  area. 
Some  imderstanding  must  be  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  decscalatlon. 
This  arms  race  not  only  involves  the 
dispute  between  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel  but  also  the  many  disputes  among 
the  Arab  states  themselves.  Including 
those  between  Western-oriented  states, 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan,  and 
Soviet-bloc  oriented  states  such  as  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Syria.  If  al- 
lowed to  continue  unchecked  such  dis- 
putes could  set  the  stage  for  another 
united  States-U.S.S.R.  confrontation. 

I  therefore  urge  that— privately  or 
publicly— we  Invite  the  Soviet  Union  to 
seek  with  us  a  mutual  means  of  imposing 
an  embargo  on  arms  and  materials  of  war 
to  the  Near  East. 

The  role  of  the  U  J».  In  the  Near  East 
must  also  come  under  careful  scrutiny. 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  have  not 
met  with  great  success  lately,  either  on 
the  Syrian-lsraeU  frontier  or  in  Aden, 
although  the  United  Arab  Republic  seems 


content  to  allow  the  U.N  to  work  In  the 
Gaza  strip  for  the  moment. 

Early  this  month  the  three-man  U.N. 
mission  to  Aden  departed  from  Aden  in 
consternation  after  5  days  of  a  planned 
three-week  visit.  If  the  UJ*.  is  to  help 
keep  the  fragile  Near  East  In  peace,  the 
member  nations  of  the  UJ«7.  must  take  a 
more  active  and  imbiased  interest.  Up 
to  now,  the  UJ^.  members  have  treated 
the  Near  East  as  a  political  football, 
many  nations  finding  the  UJJ.  forum 
a  convenient  way  of  expressing  friend- 
ship toward  the  Arab  countries  without  a 
consideration  of  all  the  grievances  and 
interests  Involved  and  without  a  clear 
notion  of  the  frightful  war  which  could 
break  out  at  anytime. 

The  onesldedness  of  the  perspective 
from  the  UJ^.  on  the  Near  East  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  regard  to  the  connection 
between  the  UNRWA  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  army.  The  PLA  is  one  of  the 
major  terrorist  groups  in  the  Near  East. 
It  not  only  attacks  Israel,  but  Is  now  con- 
centrating on  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan.  Its  leaders  boast  of  re- 
ceiving modem  weapons  and  training 
from  Commimlst  China  and  of  sending 
troops  to  Vietnam  to  "fight  alongside  the 
Vietcong  in  their  struggle  against  the 
American  imperialism." 

And  what  are  we  doing  about  all  this? 
Oiu-  own  Government,  despite  some  ver- 
bal opposition,  is  allowing  the  UNRWA 
to  give  food  rations  to  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  which,  In  turn, 
uses  these  rations  to  recruit  trainees 
to  the  PLA  banner.  This  Is  nothing 
short  of  an  outrage. 

A  realistic  bolstering  up  of  U.S.  policy 
In  the  Near  East  has  long  been  overdue. 
Unless  we  act  on  all  fronts — with  our 
allies,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  through 
the  U.N. — in  the  near  future,  we  may 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  Unless  our 
diplomacy  becomes  more  active  now,  we 
may  well  find  ourselves  holding  the  mili- 
tary bag  all  over  again — this  time  In  the 
Near  East. 

Since  debate  and  discussion  on  this  Is- 
sue could  be  so  Important  in  establishing 
guidelines  for  U.S.  policy  in  the  Near 
East,  it  may  well  be  that  a  resolution 
would  be  needed  to  supply  the  proper 
framework  for  Senate  consideration.  I 
am  actively  engaged  In  fashioning  a  draft 
of  such  a  resolution  and  will  work  with  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  are  interested 
in  producing  one  that  will  lead  to  mean- 
ingful debate. 

I  hope  interest  will  be  somewhat  stim- 
ulated by  this  speech  so  that  it  will  lead 
to  a  policy  of  the  United  States  being 
established  and  It  will  take  diplomatic 
initiative  at  this  time,  which  could  very 
well  prevent  another  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HICBa^rtiOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  rendered  a  service  in 
bringing  this  Issue  to  the  forefront  at 
this  time.  In  fact,  I  think  It  could  well 
have  been  brought  to  the  forefront  a 
long  time  ago. 

I  may  not  agree  with  all  aspects  of  the 
speech,  but  I  am  in  agreement  on  a 
great  many  aspects  of  the  matter.    One 


statement  and  premise  with  which  I  do 
agree  is  that  our  policy  In  the  Middle 
East  has  been  one  of  confusion,  uncer- 
tainty, and,  too  often,  a  policy  of  sur- 
render to  bluff  and  bluster. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
ease  with  which  President  Nasser  can 
bluff  the  United  States  Into  giving  him 
aid  and  food  for  his  people  while  he  is 
condemning  us,  criticizing  us,  spewing 
out  invective  against  the  United  States 
over  the  radio  and  controlled  press 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  waging  war  in  Yemen,  notwith- 
standing our  desire  to  have  peace  there. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  Yemen  situation.  I 
happened  to  be  over  there  a  short  time 
before  we  made  what  I  thought  was  a 
mistake  in  recognizing  Yemen  after  Nas- 
ser had  invaded  it.  I  think  that  if  there 
ever  was  an  occasion  when  aggression 
was  indicated  in  that  area.  It  certainly 
was  established  when  Nasser  sent  his 
troops  there  to  take  over  the  Yemen. 
That  is  what  he  did.  But  at  the  time 
recognition  was  given  to  the  so-called 
republican  regime  in  the  Yemen,  Nasser 
agreed  he  would  get  his  troops  out  of 
there  within  a  short  time  If  recognition 
were  extended.  As  I  recall,  he  had  about 
30.000  troops  in  the  Yemen  at  that  time. 
Instead  of  getting  his  troops  out  of  there, 
he  kept  increasing  them  and  Increasing 
them  imtll  he  got  somewhere  between 
60,000  and  80,000  troops  In  the  Yemen. 
Still  he  could  not  prevail  against  the  very 
tough  lilll  tribesmen  who  were  resisting. 

He  did  not  keep  his  word.  Neverthe- 
less, we  kept  on  feeding  him.  kept  on 
putting  In  there  about  40  percent  or 
more  of  the  food  the  Egyptltm  people 
were  to  eat.  We  donated  to  them,  and 
kept  donating  to  them,  In  spite  of  the 
open  hostilities  and  the  open  attack,  not 
military,  but  open  verbal  attack  and  po- 
litical attack,  which  Nasser  made  on  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  not  the  only  case.  Movements 
are  going  Into  Aden  and  Into  Saudi  Ara- 
bia at  this  time. 

I  have  long  thought  we  htul  mishan- 
dled the  refugee  problem  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  that  is  another  story.  I  was 
not  here  at  the  start  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator's speech.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  touched  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  did. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  we 
mishandled  that.  We  should  long  have 
been  rid  of  the  refugee  problem.  I  blame 
Israel  to  some  degree  and  Egypt  to  some 
degree.  I  think  we  should  long  ago  have 
settled  that  problem  when  it  first  arose, 
rather  than  let  It  accumulate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
using  up  his  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  2  more  minutes,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 

PONGl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tiiere 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  thought  the 
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Senator  had  unlimited  time.   I  was  quite 
neglectful  of  his  own  Interests. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    That  1b  all  right. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  at  a  later 
time  we  will  continue  this  discussion. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  say  that  I  could  not  have  a  stronger 
ally  In  the  Senate.  Second,  I  know  how 
the  Senator  feels  about  the  Palestine- 
Arab  refugees.  I  felt  it  would  have  been 
best  to  take  action  therein.  The  real 
trouble  stems  from  their  deceiving  their 
people  by  telUng  them,  "We  will  get  back 
in.  and  get  the  Jews  out,  too."  Israel 
has  been  extremely  anxious  to  work  out 
some  settlement,  even  Including  major 
payments,  whereas  the  Arab  States  have 
pursued  a  policy  of  their  being  held  as 
hostages  to  bolster  their  intransigence 
and  undeclared  war. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  there 
Is  some  persuasive  argument  on  that  side. 
On  the  other  side,  I  am  not  sure  what 
they  told  their  people. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Finally,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to 
have  to  get  into  the  Middle  East.  Neith- 
er does  anyone  else.  I  really  do  not  want 
us  to  get  into  that  situation.  The  whole 
purpose  of  my  speech  has  been — and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  a 
very  senior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  will  be  able  to 
help — to  get  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  put  the  State  Department's 
feet  to  the  fire,  as  it  were,  and  take  the 
diplomatic  initiative  so  that  the  situa- 
tion will  not  embroil  us  in  a  war  in  the 
Near  East. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  On  a  collat- 
eral matter,  which  may  not  be  so  col- 
lateral, I  do  not  think  the  way  in  which 
we  are  handling  our  affairs  in  Africa 
vls-a-vls  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  is 
quite  helpful.  The  direction  in  which  we 
are  being  led  has  little  basis.  We  are 
letting  not  only  Britain  but  the  United 
Nations  lead  us  around  by  the  nose  to 
take  action  which  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  this  Nation,  and  not  even  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  there. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  hope  that  we  will  suc- 
ceed in  having  some  effort  made  in  the 
direction  embodied  in  my  speech,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  be 
of  help  in  getting  the  State  Department 
to  take  action  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  brilliant  speech  outlining  the 
dangers  inherent  to  the  United  States  in 
the  deteriorating  Near  East  situation. 
A  week  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
spoke  in  some  detail  on  some  eispects  of 
this  critical  situation. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  eu:t 
quickly  to  convince  our  Western  allies  of 
their  responsibility  in  the  area,  to  en- 
courage United  Nations  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts, and  to  negotiate  deescalation  of 
the  arms  race  there,  the  prospects  for 
the  future  will  be  very  grim. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  a  keen  apprsdsal  of  the  Near  East 
dtuatlon.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
read  his  analysis  very  carefully,  and  will 
act  upon  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has 
made  another  of  his  notable  contribu- 
tions to  recognition  of  the  problems  fac- 


ing this  Nation.  We  have  come  to  rely 
upon  his  Judgment,  his  knowledge,  and 
his  experience,  particularly  in  matters 
relating  to  the  Near  East. 

I  Join  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]  and  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
in  expressing  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  Join  with 
them  in  expressing  the  determination 
that  this  country  must  deal  with  this 
problem  and  not  avoid  it  any  longer.  I 
agree  fully  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  other  Senators  that  this  is  a 
highly  explosive  situation  in  the  Near 
East,  and  we  can  no  longer  pretend  that 
it  does  not  exist. 

I  hope  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  there  be 
prompt  and  thorough  hearings  will  be 
followed,  and  I  shall  cooperate  fully  to 
that  end. 


PROPOSED  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
OVERSEAS  INSULAR  AREAS  UN- 
DER U.S.  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  proper  reference,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  bipartisan  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Congress  on  Overseas 
Insular  Areas  under  U.S.  administration. 
The  committee's  mission  would  be  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  relationship,  present 
and  future,  of  such  areas  with  the  United 
States,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  its 
findings  and  recommendations. 

The  political  status  of  the  overseas 
holdings  of  the  United  States  presents 
one  of  the  most  dlfScult  and  important 
problems  for  this  country.  The  central 
issue  is  the  devising  of  ways  by  which 
the  aspirations  for  more  self-govern- 
ment by  the  peoples  of  our  island  terri- 
tories and  dependencies  can  be  fulfilled 
without  impairing  or  Imperiling  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to 
carry  out  its  essential  responsibilities  in 
terms  of  national  defense  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  commonweal. 

Various  ideas  and  measures  for  meet- 
ing this  problem  have  been  advanced, 
but  the  approach  has  been  on  a  piece- 
meal and  makeshift  basis.  No  compre- 
hensive study  resulting  in  an  orderly, 
long-range  approach  to  policies  covering 
all  our  Island  territories  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  the  Congress.  My  pro- 
posal is  Intended  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive through  the  establishment  of  a  bl- 
bartisan  committee  of  12  Members  of 
Congress,  six  from  each  House. 

The  United  States  now  administers 
hundreds  of  islands,  large  and  small,  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  Some  are 
situated  close  to  the  continental  United 
States;  others  are  thousands  of  miles 
distant.  Their  geographic  location 
stretches  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
western  Pacific.  Only  a  relatively  few 
islands,  like  Guam  and  American  Samoa 
in  the  Pacific,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  Caribbean,  are 
known  to  most  Americans.  Strategic  Is- 
land areas  under  XJJ5.  administration  in- 
clude the  RsTikyu  Islands— Okinawa — 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands — Micronesia. 

The  problem  of  moving  to  self-gov- 
ernment poses  dlfflcultles  because  of  the 


diverse  status  of  the  various  Islands  and 
island  groups.  The  government  of  Amer. 
lean  territories  may  be  categorized  ]q 
the  following  four  groups: 

First.  Incorporated  territories,  which 
may  be  referred  to  as  "Territories"— with 
a  capital  "T";  second,  unincorporated 
but  organized  territories — with  a  small 
"t";  third,  imincorporated  and  \morga- 
nlzed  territories,  or  possessions;  and, 
fourth,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  addition,  two  Island  groups  fall  into 
special  categories:  First,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  the 
United  States  administers  under  a  trus- 
teeship agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Coimcil;  and,  second,  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  which  the  United  States 
administers  by  treaty  with  Japan. 

An  incorporated  territory  is  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  in  other  words.  Congress  has 
incorporated  It  into  the  body  politic  of 
the  Nation  by  making  the  Constitution 
expressly  applicable  to  it. 

The  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  removed  the  last  two  incorpo- 
rated territories.  No  other  capital  "T 
territory  remains  under  the  American 
flag. 

The  little  "t"  unincorporated  terri- 
tory, on  the  other  hand,  is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States  but  is  not 
part  of  it.  Unlike  an  incorporated  ter- 
ritory, it  is  not  regarded  as  an  embryo 
State  passing  through  the  territorial 
stage.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
come  Into  this  category  of  imincorpo- 
rated but  "organized"  territory.  Both 
can  be  referred  to  as  "possessions." 

The  Guamanians,  who  have  been  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  since  the  ap- 
proval of  the  organic  act  In  August 
1950,  vote  only  in  local  elections.  Most 
of  the  Virgin  Islanders  have  been  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  since  1927— 
others  were  covered  by  legislation  en- 
acted In  1932.  They.  too.  vote  only  In 
local  elections. 

Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  uni- 
cameral legislatures.  Legislation  pend- 
ing in  Congress  would,  if  enacted,  pro- 
vide for  Governors  of  the  two  territories 
to  be  popularly  elected  rather  than  being 
appointed  by  the  President. 

American  Samoa  is  in  the  category  of 
an  unincorporated  and  unorganized  ter- 
ritory, or  possession.  Most  of  the  Sa- 
moans  are  "nationals,"  rather  than  citi- 
zens, of  the  United  States.  As  nationals 
living  In  an  imincorporated  territory, 
they  do  not  come  under  the  protection  or 
benefits  of  all  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Governor  is  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  American 
Samoa  has  a  bicameral  legislature  with 
authority  to  pass  legislation  within  cer- 
tain limitations. 

The  Interior  Department  has  general 
supervision  over  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa. 

The  distinction  among  the  categories 
of  territories  is  Important  because  the 
degree  of  constitutional  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities accorded  Insular  residents 
is  largely  determined  by  the  political 
status  of  the  territory  involved.  The 
UjS.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  as  early 
as  1901  that  Congress  has  the  authority 
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to  determine  which  terrltortes  were  to 
be  designated  as  Incorporated  and  which 
were  not. 

A  territory,  once  incorporated,  enjoys 
a  superior  status.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  all  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution— the  "formal"  and  "procedural" 
as  well  as  the  "fundamental" — were  to 
apply  to  incorporated  territories  but  only 
the  fundamental  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  apply  to  unincorporated  ter- 
ritories. 

Unfortunately,  no  listing  of  which 
parts  of  the  Constitution  are  considered 
fundamental  and  which  are  procedural 
has  been  made  by  either  the  Court  or 
Congress.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  left 
to  either  one  or  the  other  to  msJce  such 
distinctions  only  as  laws  are  enacted  or 
cases  decided  under  them.  For  example, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  relative  to  Jury  trials 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  unincorpo- 
rated territories,  as  such  provisions  are 
not  considered  "fundamental." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Is 
unique  among  America's  island  holdings. 
An  unincorporated  territory,  it  became 
an  "associated  state,  or  commonwealth" 
in  1952,  All  ofQclals  and  officers  are 
locally  elected.  The  people  elect  a  bi- 
cameral legislature.  They  are  American 
citizens,  vote  in  local  elections,  and  elect 
a  nonvoting  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico,  a 
plebiscite  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on  July 
23, 1967,  to  give  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  three  alterna- 
tives: continuation  of  the  commonwealth 
status,  statehood,  or  independence.  The 
expression  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  proposed 
committee  in  its  study  of  the  future  re- 
lationship of  Puerto  Rico  with  the  United 
States. 

The  status  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Terri- 
tory is  also  unique.  After  World  War  II, 
the  former  Japanese  mandated  Islands 
were  placed  under  American  administra- 
tion by  trusteeship  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council — the 
only  area  with  such  status  under  the 
American  fiag. 

The  Microneslan  residents  are  citizens 
of  the  trust  territory,  not  American 
citizens,  nor  nationals,  as  are  the  Ameri- 
can Samoans.  A  High  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, serves  as  the  administering  au- 
thority of  the  trust  territory.  A  bi- 
cameral legislature,  known  as  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  is  composed  of  pop- 
ularly elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

U3.  obligation,  as  spelled  out  In  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement: 

To  foster  the  development  of  such  politi- 
cal Inatltutlons  as  are  suited  to  the  Trust 
Territory  and  shall  promote  the  development 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Tnist  Territory 
towards  self-government  or  Independence  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  Trust  Territory  and  Its  peo- 
ples and  the  freely-expressed  wishes  of  the 
peoples  concerned. 

Thus,  the  Mlcroneslans  are  assured  the 
nrtit  of  self-determination  as  to  their 
future  status. 


Unlike  the  Puerto  Rican  situation,  no 
timetable  or  machinery  has  been 
formally  aimounced  as  to  a  plebiscite 
for  ascertaining  "the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned"  in  the 
trust  territory. 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  present  still  an- 
other "status  problem."  Like  the  trust 
territory,  the  Ryukjois  were  wrested 
from  Japan  In  the  last  World  War.  The 
United  States  is  the  administering  au- 
thority of  the  Ryukyus  by  virtue  of  the 
1951  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  Japan, 
however,  claims  residual  sovereignty  of 
her  prewar  prefecture.  At  present,  a 
military  High  Commissioner  administers 
the  Islands  for  the  United  States.  The 
native  Ryukyu  government  is  composed 
of  a  locally  elected  legislature,  whose 
members  selected  a  Chief  Executive. 

From  the  previous  discussion,  It  can 
be  seen  that  this  country  has  a  multiplic- 
ity of  relationships  with  her  insular  hold- 
ings, each  with  its  own  distinctive  status. 
The  task  for  Congress  is  to  examine 
closely  these  diverse  relationships  so  that 
it  can  ascertain  the  political  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  each  Insular  area.  By 
such  Investigation,  Congress  would  be 
better  prepared  to  discuss  and  consider, 
in  a  realistic  and  timely  maimer,  the 
status  problems  affecting  these  island 
areas.  The  bipartisan  Joint  committee 
which  I  propose  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able means  in  undertaking  this  task. 

My  present  proposal  Is  an  outgrowth 
and  an  enlargement  of  an  earlier  one  I 
initiated  in  the  last  Congress.  On  Au- 
gust 18,  1965,  I  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50)  to  express 
"the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Trust 
Terrttory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  should 
be  included  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  if  the 
people  of  such  State  and  such  trust  ter- 
ritory are  in  favor  of  such  inclusion,  and 
that  first,  the  State  of  Hawaii  should 
consider  Including  such  trust  territory 
as  a  part  of  such  State,  determine  the 
will  of  the  people  of  such  State  with  re- 
spect to  such  inclusion,  and  report  the 
results  of  such  consideration  and  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress;  and  second, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  re- 
port to  the  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  inclusion  and 
the  best  means  to  determine  the  will  of 
the  people  of  such  territory  with  respect 
to  such  Inclusion." 

This  proposal  stirred  widespread  re- 
action and  comment  not  only  in  the 
trust  territory  and  my  home  State  of 
Hawaii  but  also  among  Americans  else- 
where who  expressed  a  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  dependent  peoples  under 
American  administration.  Although  the 
resolution  I  offered  in  1965  related  only 
to  the  trust  territory,  it  brought  to  the 
surface  the  larger  question  of  our  rela- 
tionships with  other  island  areas  like 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Ryiiyu 
Islands. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  response  because 
It  generated  the  dialog  so  essential  in 
developing  this  country's  policies  and 
programs  vis-a-vis  the  island  territories. 
It  raised  some  basic  questions  and  in- 
vited the  observations  of  knowledgeable 
individuals  on  a  subject  which  one  au- 
thority   apOy    described    as    America's 


"territorial  dilemma"  because  there  are 
no  quick  and  easy  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  following  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions posed  for  consideration: 

First.  What  are  the  prospects  of  other 
island  territories  following  the  precedent 
set  by  Hawaii  when  it  was  admitted  as 
the  first  island  State? 

Second.  If  not  statehood,  what  politi- 
cal status  would  be  most  suitable  to  each 
territory  or  insular  area? 

Third.  Can  island  dependencies  re- 
main isolated  so  they  can  continue  their 
traditional  ways  of  life? 

Fourth.  How  much  longer  must  the 
Federal  Government  continue  to  subsi- 
dize island  dependencies  before  they  can 
achieve  an  acceptable  level  of  economic 
self-sufficiency? 

Fifth.  What  are  the  alternatives  to 
statehood?  (a)  Inclusion  in  an  existing 
State  like  Hawaii?  (b)  Commonwealth 
status  comparable  to  that  of  Puerto 
Rico?  (c)  Merger  of  two  or  more  terri- 
tories into  one  larger  territory?  (d) 
Complete  independence  or  sovereign  In- 
dependence with  affiliation  for  foreign 
affairs  and  defense  such  as  the  arrange- 
ment between  Western  Samoa  and  New 
Zealand?  (e)  Self-government  within 
the  larger  nation  recently  granted  to  the 
Cook  Islands  by  New  Zealand?  (f)  A 
cooperative  confederation  with  the  non- 
American  island  areas  of  the  Pacific? 

Whatever  form  of  government  is  de- 
cided for  a  territory,  it  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  a  free  and  voluntary  association 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  involved.  The 
choice  must  be  true  to  the  concept  of 
self-determination.  Coercion  would  be 
out  of  place  in  the  democratic  scheme  of 
change. 

While  recognizing  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  territorial  peoples,  the  Federal 
Government  must  face  the  reality  of  any 
threat  or  potential  threat  to  the  national 
security  which  may  result  from  a  change 
in  the  political  status  of  a  terrttory. 
This  point  Is  particularly  relevant  to  the 
strategic  role  of  the  trust  territory  and  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands.  The  Pacific  Islands 
represent  a  major  geographic  region  of 
the  world  which  has  not  been  infiltrated 
by  a  hostile  power  since  World  War  n. 
The  national  Interests  demand  that  this 
should  remain  so.  Having  won  island 
areas  at  great  cost  in  lives  and  treasure 
to  save  democracy  from  totalitarianism 
a  generation  ago,  this  Nation  should 
rightfully  question  any  move  which 
would  Jeopardize  the  American  defense 
posture  and  hamper  the  free  movement 
of  our  forces  in  this  vast  jmd  vital  ocean 
region. 

The  timing  of  any  major  change  In 
the  political  status  of  an  American- 
administered  territory  is  all  Important. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  pressure  for  change 
might  come  internally,  from  the  Insular 
people  themselves.  The  pressure  might 
also  come  extemaUy,  as.  for  Instance,  the 
criticisms  from  within  the  United  Na- 
tions charghig  that  the  United  States  Is 
practicing  colonialism  in  not  preparing 
the  people  of  the  trust  territory  rapidly 
enough  for  self-government. 

These  are  some  of  the  critical  factors 
which  should  be  weighed  carefully  as  the 
tenpo  of  the  20th  century  quickens  even 
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In  the  remote  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Jet  age,  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  trade 
are  beginning  to  transform  the  leisurely 
way  of  life  in  the  Pacific. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESEDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PONG.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  the  overseas  Insular  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  will  require 
the  full  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  several  executive  departments  in- 
volved. I  am  confident  that  the  proposed 
joint  committee  will  seek  their  advice 
and  counsel,  and  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  their  recommendations.  Close 
consultation  will  be  especially  necessary 
with  the  Dep>artment  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  well  as  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  directly  and 
indirectly  charged  with  admlni.stratlve 
responsibilities  for  the  Island  holdings. 

The  United  States  has  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  its  record  as  an  ad- 
ministering authority  of  Insular  posses- 
sions— a  record  which  so  far  has  lagged 
In  developing  the  most  effective  meas- 
ures for  advancing  the  political  status  of 
these  territories.  This  Congress  can  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  the  establish- 
ment of  enlightened  policies  and  orderly, 
long-range  plauming  by  creating  the 
bipartisan  Joint  committee  proposed  In 
the  concurrent  resolution  I  am  now  sub- 
mitting. 

I  commend  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  24)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  24 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  there  is  here- 
by establlBbed  a  Joint  Committee  on  Over- 
seas Insular  Areas  Under  United  States  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"committee")  to  be  composed  of  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  (not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (not  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party) 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  committee  shall 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from 
among  Its  members.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quonun  thereof  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  that  the  committee  may  fix  a 
lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

8xc.  2.  (a)  The  committee  sbaU  make  a 
fall  and  complete  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
preaent  and  future,  of  the  Trust  Terrltwy 
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of  the  Padflc  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  other  Pacific  Island  possessions, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

(b)  On  or  before  December  81,  1968,  the 
committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  a  report  of  Its  study  and  investiga- 
tion, together  with  Its  views  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorised  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times, 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistance  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  committee 
may  (1)  utilize  the  services.  Information, 
and  facilities  of  any  department  or  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise  the  services  of  such  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems 
advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  or 
any  subconunlttee  thereof,  the  committee 
may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of 
the  staff  of  such  other  committee  or  sub- 
committee whenever  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  provided  for  herein  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  and  aoDro- 
prtate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sxc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  9250,000,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CONSULAR  TREATY 
JUSTIFIED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  E^rening  Star  of  yester- 
day, April  28,  published  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  captioned  "Russia  Rejects 
UJ3.  Bid  To  Better  Lot  of  POWs." 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  first  several 
paragraphs  of  this  news  article: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  turned  down  a  UJ3. 
request  for  a  Joint  move  to  try  to  improve 
the  lot  of  American  prisoners  of  war  In  Ncvth 
Vietnam. 

The  rebuff  from  Moscow  this  week  Is  In- 
terpreted In  the  State  Department  as  fresh 
evidence  of  a  toughening  line  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  government  In  support  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
again  that  second  paragraph: 

The  rebuff  from  Moscow  this  week  is  In- 
terpreted in  the  State  Department  as  fresh 
evidence  of  a  toughening  line  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovlert  government  In  support  of  North 
Vietnam, 

It  was  less  than  2  months  ago,  that  the 
Senate  ratified  the  consular  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  treaty  gives  to 
the  Soviet  Union  special  privileges  not 
now  accorded  to  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  time  in  making  a 


decision  as  to  how  to  vote  on  that  treaty 
I  concur  In  the  desire  expressed  by  many 
to  bring  about  a  rapport  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 

Yet.  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  felt 
I  could  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  major  supplier  of  mate- 
rial aind  equipment  being  \ised  to  kill 
Americans  in  Vietnam. 

I  did  not  feel  that  this  was  the  time 
to  give  special  privileges  to  the  Soviet 
Union — privileges  not  now  enjoyed  by 
any  other  nation;  privileges  which  these 
other  nations  have  not  felt  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  consular  functions. 

Although  I  concluded  to  vote  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  had  hoped 
that  my  distrust  of  Russia  w«is  unjusti- 
fied and  that  the  Soviets  now  would  give 
evidence  that  bridges  of  friendship  are 
two-way  affairs.  Unfortunately,  no  such 
evidence  has  been  forthcoming. 

Almost  from  the  day  of  ratification  of 
the  Consular  Convention,  the  attitude  of 
the  Soviets  hardened.  Its  shipping  of 
war  materials  and  petroleum  to  North 
Vietnam  Increased.  Now  they  even  re- 
fuse a  request  seeking  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam. 

As  each  week  goes  by,  I  am  convinced 
more  than  ever  of  the  correctness  of  my 
vote.  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  the  VS.  policymakers  are  being 
deluded  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRO  the  text  of  the  Associated  Press 
article  dealing  with  Russia's  rejection  of 
a  UJS.  request  for  a  joint  move  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccom, 
as  follows: 

Russia  Rejxcti  U3.  Bid  To  Brrm  Lor  of 

POW8 

The  Soviet  Union  has  turned  down  a  VS. 
request  for  a  Joint  move  to  try  to  Improte 
the  lot  of  American  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam. 

The  rebuff  from  Moscow  this  week  l« 
Interpreted  In  the  State  Department  u 
fresh  evidence  of  a  toughening  line  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  government  In  support 
of  North  Vietnam. 

This  marks  a  sharp  swing  away  from  the 
Soviet  position  In  February  when  Premier 
Alexel  N.  Koeygln,  meeting  with  BrltUh 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  In  London, 
played  an  Important  role  In  seeking  to  gst 
peace  talks  started. 

The  peace  mission  failed  and  apparently 
the  Russians  found  the  failure  and  tbelr 
part  In  It  embarrassing  because  of  their  ri- 
valry with  Communist  China  In  opposing  th« 
United  States  and  supporting  CommunlBt 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

Several  days  ago,  V3.  officials  said  today, 
the  United  States  asked  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  use  Its  good  offices  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  to  bring  about  s 
change  In  the  condition  of  the  POWs— cap- 
tured American  airmen — held  by  Nartb 
Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  reply,  officials  said,  boiled  down 
to  saying  North  Vietnam  is  a  sovereign 
coiuktry  and  the  United  States  should  taka 
up  Its  problem  with  Hanoi  dlrecUy.  Tb« 
United  States  does  not  recognize  or  hsw 
direct  relations  with  Hanoi,  but  officials  ttW 
It  already  bad  addreiMd  a  new  appeal  to 
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No^h  Vietnam  thrtmgh  the  International 
Committee. 

The  State  Department's  figures  throiigh 
April  18  show  128  American  airmen  con- 
firmed as  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam,  62 
suspected,  and  203  missing — a  total  of  383. 

A  new  wave  of  concern  swept  through  the 
government  here  after  publication  recently 
of  pictures  of  American  POWs  by  an  Ameri- 
can photographer  permitted  to  visit  Hanoi. 
The  photographs  and  descriptions  gave  rise 
to  official  fears  the  men  might  have  been 
subject  to  drugs  or  brainwashing. 

The  United  States  has  sent  a  number  of 
approaches  to  North  Vietnam  In  the  past  for 
freeing  or  exchanging  prisoners  or,  falling 
that,  for  allowing  them  to  be  visited  by  Red 
Cross  or  other  representatives  who  could 
regularly  observe  their  condition. 

In  effect  what  the  United  States  asked 
the  Soviet  government  to  do  was  support  the 
efforts   of    the    International    Committee. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  LAUDED  FOR  JOB 
WELL  DONE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
munity of  Mount  Cannel,  Pa.,  is  now 
making  a  comeback  as  an  Industrial  city, 
more  than  a  decade  after  the  closing  of 
large  coal  mines  which  had  once  em- 
ployed himdreds  of  miners. 

The  coomiunlty's  efforts  to  stay  alive, 
even  when  half  the  population  had 
moved  away,  have  become  recognized 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  aided  this  effort,  working  closely 
with  the  Mount  Cannel  District  In- 
dustrial TnnA,  Inc.,  a  group  of  private 
citizens  determined  to  build  a  new  eco- 
iwMnlc  future  for  their  hometown. 

In  the  last  8  years,  SBA  has  loaned 
more  than  $1,040,000  to  industries  which 
have  brought  Into  the  area  355  jobs,  with 
employment  of  an  additional  100  pro- 
jected. 

This  hard-pressed  community  raised 
on  its  own  more  than  $300,000  in  loEin 
funds  for  the  new  industries. 

The  SBA  turned  to  Mount  Cannel  last 
fall  when  searching  for  a  location  to  film 
a  documentary  on  the  SBA  loan  process. 
Mount  Carmel's  success  with  the  loan 
program  made  it  a  top  choice  for  the 
film. 

The  film,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  made 
on  location  in  Mount  Carmel,  using  a 
cast  of  local  residents  who  had  lived 
through  the  trsdng  days  when  the  new 
industrial  program  was  getting  under- 
way. 

The  first  showing  of  the  Mount  Carmel 
success  story,  called  "A  Town  on  the 
Move,"  was  held  recently  before  an  over- 
flow audience  in  the  local  high  school. 
SBA  Administrator  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
paid  tribute  to  the  fine  men  and  women 
who  had  helped  with  both  the  Industrial 
revitalizatlon  and  the  film. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  town,  overcom- 
hig  a  streak  of  hard  luck,  should  be  en- 
thusiastically planning  a  future  with  new 
industries  and  new  Jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Mount  Carmel  Item  of 
April  8.  1967.  which  reports  Mr.  Boutin's 
remarks  at  the  premiere,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 


SBA    ASMINISTSATOB    LaUDS    MoUNT    CtXMML 

FOB  Job  Well  Donx 

National  and  state  officials  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  visited  Mount  Car- 
mel last  night  to  pay  tribute  to  the  commu- 
nity for  a  "Job  well  done''  and  to  witness 
the  premiere  of  a  documentary  film,  "Town 
on  the  Move." 

Heading  the  distinguished  guests  was  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  na- 
tional administrator  of  the  SBA,  who  was 
the  main  speaker  at  a  reception  and  banquet 
preceding  the  showing  of  the  movie. 

"We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  you  for  an 
outstanding  Job  and  that's  why  this  town 
(Mount  Carmel)  was  chosen  to  be  featxired 
In  the  film  which  will  be  seen  throughout 
the  United  States  and  various  countries 
abroad,"  Boutin  said.  "We  admire  the  ini- 
tiative you  people  have  demonstrated  and 
see  no  reason  for  you  to  express  gratitude  to 
us.  You  have  had  the  courage  to  help  your- 
selves." 

The  SBA  administrator  told  the  group  that 
It  Is  well  to  pat  each  other  on  the  back, 
for  fuU-tlme  cooperation  eventually  pays  off. 

"We  must  now  look  ahead  to  the  next 
decade,"  he  said,  "for  there  are  many  com- 
munities that  have  not  yet  shared  in  the 
great  prosperity  the  country  Is  now  experi- 
encing." 

By  1075,  the  speaker  predicted  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  people  In  the  country  will  be  liv- 
ing In  metropolitan  areas.  "And  they  will 
have  problems,"  he  added,  "such  as  sliuns. 
Inadequate  schools,  housing,  etc." 

"How  much  better  It  would  be  to  keep 
the  young  folks  In  smaU  towns  like  Mount 
Carmel,"  he  remarked. 

JOB  NOT  DONX 

"Our  Job  Is  not  done,"  he  continued. 
"Only  through  willingness  to  do  something 
about  these  problems,  making  sacrifices  and 
working  together  can  they  be  solved.  You 
can't  do  a  Job  and  then  sit  back.  You  must 
keep  on  going." 

Boutin  reminded  that  Pennsylvania  was 
originally  an  agrlciiltural  state  and  then 
shifted  to  Industry,  but  In  Industrial  growth 
It  ranks  only  46th  among  the  nation's  60 
states.  "We  must  elect  good  i>eople  to  office 
and  use  the  tools  of  government  to  keep 
progress  moving,''  he  added. 

"These  tools,  such  as  the  SBA  and  other 
agencies,  must  be  used  on  a  full-time  basis." 

The  SBA  chief  commended  the  area  for  Its 
hospitality  and  closed  with  the  thought  that 
perhaps  In  the  future  the  town  can  produce 
another  movie  If  "we  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheels  of  progress  and  keep  our  young 
folks  at  home  Instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  cities." 

Boutin  was  accompanied  to  Mount  Car- 
mel by  Robert  C.  Moot,  deputy  administra- 
tor of  SBA  tmd  R.  Frank  Mesnel,  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  public  affairs  for  SBA,  both 
of  Washington.  Also  In  the  party  were  Ed- 
ward N.  Rosa,  administrator  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Area  of  SBA;  WUUam  Genettl,  re- 
gional director,  and  David  P.  Malone,  pro- 
gram coordinator  for  SBA  Economic  Devel- 
opment Program,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

The  group  flew  Into  the  Shamokln  Airport 
where  they  were  met  by  a  delegation  from 
the  Mount  Carmel  District  Industrial  Fund, 
mayors  of  the  various  communities,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  other  Industrial  organiza- 
tions and  business  groups  In  the  area. 

A  motorcade  was  formed  and  the  visitors 
were  taken  on  a  tour  past  the  Shamokln 
Industrial  Park  at  Paxlnos  and  the  Mount 
Carmel  Industrial  Park  on  the  Locust  Oap 
Highway. 

APPKOXIMATKLT    100   AITXND  BANQUXT 

Approximately  100  persons  attended  the 
banquet  In  the  Knights  of  Columbus  social 
room.  The  Invocation  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  WUUam  T.  Jackson,  pastor  of  First 
Church  of  Ood  and  president  of  the  Mount 


Oaxmel  Mlnlstetium.  Opening  remarks  were 
made  by  the  Rev.  Matthias  Sledleckl.  vice 
I^resldent  of  the  Mount  Carmel  Industrial 
Fund  and  chairman  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee. Dr.  O.  R.  Varano.  cochalrman, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mayor  Lawrence  Joyce  SBA  officials  and 
other  dignitaries  on  behalf  of  the  cocnmu- 
nlty  and  chief  executives  of  surrounding  com- 
mtmltles.  He  said  he  hoped  the  SBA  would 
"get  a  picture  of  our  potential  and  need  for 
Industries." 

Joseph  P.  Bradley,  president  of  the  Mount 
Carmel  District  Industrial  Fund,  spoke  brief- 
ly on  how  the  town  was  chosen  to  be  fea- 
tured In  the  SBA  flim  and  said  that  aU 
scenes  were  shot  here  during  a  two-week 
period  last  November.  He  commended  Dr. 
Varano  and  Father  Sledleckl  for  getting  the 
banquet  and  reception  together  on  short 
notice. 

Beside  the  SBA  officials,  other  guests  In- 
troduced and  called  upon  to  take  a  bow  In- 
cluded: 

MUton  Jacques,  executive  secretary  to  VB. 
Senator  Joseph  Clark;  Charles  Hallman,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Congressman  Her- 
man T.  Schneebell;  Thomas  Stephenson,  rep- 
resentative of  Governor  Raymond  Shafer; 
State  Senator  and  Mrs.  Preston  Davis,  As- 
semblyman Paul  Ruane. 

County  Treasurer  Lawrence  Williams, 
County  Commissioner  Fred  Kohler;  Mayor 
Lawton  Shroyer,  Shamokln;  Mayor  Dlmltrl 
Lahaza  and  Mrs.  Lahaza,  Kulpmont;  Mayor 
George  Wlnnlck.  Centralla;  supervisors  of 
the  townships  of  Mount  Carmel,  Conyng- 
ham.  Coal.  Zerbe  and  Ralpho. 

M.  C.  Farrow,  president  of  the  Shamokln 
Area  Industrial  Corporation;  Leonard  Wydra, 
of  Kulpmont  Industrial  Committee;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andy  Hutnlk.  Mount  Carmel.  who  had 
featured  roles  In  the  documentary  film;  John 
ChapUnsky,  PottsvUle.  district  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company, 
and  Mrs.  ChapUnsky. 

FATECBt   OF    10 

The  SBA  administrator  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jacques,  Senator  Clark's  representative. 
He  said  Boutin  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  father  of  ten  children.  He  formerly 
served  as  administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  as  deputy  director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA  In  1966. 

Boutin  was  a  former  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  of  New  Hampshire  and  was 
closely  associated  with  the  late  President 
John  Kennedy,  for  whom  he  acted  as  cam- 
paign coordinator  In  1960. 

Governor  Shafer's  representative,  Stephen- 
son, not  only  brought  greetings  from  the 
chief  executive,  but  also  from  Clifford  Jones, 
secretary  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Varano  read  telegrams  of  congratula- 
tions from  Governor  Shafer,  Congressman 
SchneebeU.  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Jones  and  John  K.  Tabor, 
secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Closing  remarks  were  made  by  Father 
Sledleckl.  who  thanked  everyone  for  their 
participation  and  helping  to  make  the  affair 
a  success.  He  congratulated  Dr.  Varano  on 
his  recent  appointment  to  the  State  Advisory 
Council  of  the  SBA. 

Benediction  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Bradley,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  a  member  of  the 
Nortbvimberland  County  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

After  the  banquet  the  guests  retired  to  the 
senior  high  school  auditorium  where  they 
were  Joined  by  several  hundred  other  town- 
folk  for  the  showing  of  the  28-mlnute  color 
film.  "Town  on  the  Move." 

It  was  an  excellent  presentation  depleting 
the  community's  progress  on  Industrial  de- 
velopment from  the  time  the  Industrial  Fund 
was  formed  In  1968  and  how  SBA  played  a 
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major  role  In  providing  funds  to  attract  new 
Industry.  Preliminary  explanation  of  tbo 
purpose  of  tlie  film  and  last  night's  feetlvltlee 
were  explained  by  Industrial  Fund  President 
Joaeph  Bradley. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  flim  will 
be  shown  at  a  future  date  over  Television 
Station  WPIL.  Channel  6.  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
ministrator Boutin  said  It  wUl  also  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  U.S.  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, many  of  whom  have  sent  requests  to  the 
SBA  to  learn  how  the  federal  agency  la  help- 
ing small  communltlea. 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  has  written  a  very  thoughtful  col- 
umn concerning  the  military  operations 
In  South  Vietnam.  He  discusses  the  fact 
that  we  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  activities  of  our  American  troops, 
airmen,  and  sailors,  but  that  we  read 
little  of  the  activities  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  In  his  column,  Mr.  Noyes 
attempts  to  explain  why  this  Is  so. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  totally  distorted 
view  is  created  in  the  minds  of  American 
readers  by  the  contrast  of  the  reporting 
of  the  activities  of  the  American  troops 
and  of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops.  I 
believe  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Noyes 
tends  to  put  the  activities  into  perspec- 
tive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BOUTH    VlBTNAMBSK    STIU.    PlOHTtNO    I^OB 
COTJWTKT 

(By  Croeby  S.  Noyes) 

It  Is  only  natural  that  a  good  many  com- 
mentators have  been  surprised  by  the  news 
that  units  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
are  heavily  engaged  with  the  Viet  Cong  In 
the  Mekong  Delta.  No  one,  as  the  com- 
mentators point  out,  has  been  hearing  much 
about  the  South  Vietnamese  army  lately. 

In  fact,  this  Is  one  of  the  more  disturbing 
things  about  the  reporting  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Ever  since  Urge  American  forces  arrived 
on  the  scene,  many  people  In  this  country 
have  been  predicting  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  (ARVN)  would  fold  up  ccxn- 
pletely  and  leave  us  to  do  all  of  the  fighting. 
And  to  Judge  from  the  day-to-day  news  re- 
ports, these  fears  have  been  thoroughly  Justi- 
fied. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this 
utterly  false  Impression  has  been  created. 

In  tlie  first  place,  it  Is  assumed  by  virtually 
every  American  newsman  in  Vietnam  that 
what  Interests  the  American  newspaper 
reader  Is  what  "our  boys"  are  doing.  Ever 
since  American  troops  arrived  in  strength  the 
whole  focus  of  attention  of  the  resident  news 
corps  has  centered  almost  exclusively  on 
them. 

This  has  been  not  only  a  matter  of  news 
Judgment  but  also  one  of  convenience. 

The  American  military  Is  notoriously  co- 
operative when  It  comes  to  publicity.  Amer- 
ican units  are  staffed  and  equipped  to  handle 
squads  of  visiting  reporters.  Transportation 
Is  available.  Language  Is  no  problem.  The 
food  Is  edible.  And  If  you  should  happen 
to  get  hurt,  there's  a  good  chance  that  some- 
one win  look  after  you. 

Running  around  the  country  with  the 
ARVN,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  no  picnic.  In 
the  days  before  the  Americans  arrived,  it  wae 
done  by  the  more  adventurous.  But  the 
South  Vietnamese,  rather  understandably 
never  did  completely  grasp  the  problems  In- 
volved In  ttie  care  and  feeding  of  Amcrjcuo 


reporters,  which  helps  to  explain  why  tHe 
coverage  of  their  activities  has  rated  hardly 
a  line  for  many  months. 

The  physical  setup  for  rep>orters  In  Saigon 
also  contributes  to  this  trend. 

Each  evening  in  the  American  Information 
center,  a  detail  of  officers  is  on  hand  complete 
with  maps  and  charts  to  brief  correspondents 
on  the  military  happenings  of  the  day.  The 
sessions  are  attended  by  virtually  ail  of  the 
foreign  press  corps  In  town. 

But  the  briefing  by  specific  order  Is  con- 
fined to  American  actions,  with  occasional 
references  to  other  aUled  forces  In  Vietnam. 
What  the  ARVN  has  done  In  the  course  of 
the  day  Is  the  subject  of  another  briefing, 
conducted  at  the  same  time  across  the 
street— In  Vietnamese.  It's  small  wonder 
that  any  foreign  newsmen  ever  bother  to 
attend. 

And  so  the  myth  has  grown  that  all  of  the 
serious  fighting  In  Vietnam  U  being  done 
these  days  by  Americana,  with  an  assist  from 
the  Koreans  and  Australians.  And  In  terms 
of  the  much-discussed  "Americanization"  of 
the  war,  it  Is  one  of  the  more  destructive 
myths. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that — In  contrast  to  the 
lopsided  reporting  of  the  war,  the  ARVN  is 
stUl  doing  more  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam 
than  all  of  the  allied  forces  combined. 

While  it  lacks  the  enormous  destructive 
power  of  the  Americans'  massive  artillery 
and  air  support.  Its  contact  with  the  enemy 
has  been  continuous  and  costly.  So  far  at 
least,  the  shift  of  the  ARVNs  primary  mis- 
sion from  fighting  main-force  Communist 
units  to  "pacification"  has  brought  about  no 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  its  cas- 
ualties. 

According  to  Defense  Department  flgtu*es, 
American  casualUes  rose  sharply  during  the 
major  operations  in  the  first  14  weeks  of  this 
year.  But  during  the  whole  period.  American 
dead  exceeded  those  of  the  ARVN  in  only 
tliree  weeks.  For  the  total  period  ending 
April  8,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  lost 
3,090  men,  compared  to  2,287  Americans 

To  point  this  out  Is  not  to  disparage  the 
American  effort  In  Vietnam  or  to  depict  the 
Vietnamese  army  as  a  magnificent  mlUUry 
machine.  It  Is  simply  to  recognize  a  small 
fact  that  somehow  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  a  number  of  people:  That  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  stUl  fighting  for  their 
country. 

Which  Is  as  It  shoxild  be  and  as  It  has 
been  for  ten  long  and  bloody  years. 


April  27,  1967 


A  PREDICTION:  VIETNAM  AND  THE 
CRISIS  OP  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  25,  1967,  written  by  Mr.  David  S. 
Broder,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hold  Onto  Totnt  Hat 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Prediction  Is  not  ordinarily  the  work  of 
a  Joiimallst.  but  the  pattern  of  events  In 
this  country  seems  so  clearly  to  be  pointing 
to  a  convergence  of  crises  late  this  summer 
and  fall  that  It  u  foolish  to  ignore  what  Is 
happening. 

Whether  one  speaks  to  the  men  In  respon- 
sible positions  In  the  Federal  Government  or 
to  the  Oovemcvs  and  mayors  whose  business 
brings  them  to  this  city,  one  conclusion  Is 
apparent : 

Our  nerves  are  going  to  be  tested— to  say 
nothing  of  our  Intelligence  and  emotional 
stability — by  two  problems  building  toward 
a  climax. 

One  Is  Vietnam.  It  Is  Increasingly  clear 
that,  despite  the  disclaimers  at   the   time. 


the  Ouam  "conference  was  a  council  of  war  ■* 
where  further  steps  in  the  escaJaUon  of  the 
conflict  were  discussed  and  t^>proved. 

"Intensification"  of  the  botnblng,  »s  it  U 
called,  has  already  started  and  further  tar- 
gets in  the  North,  not  yet  hit.  have  been 
listed  for  attack.  Our  mlUtary  manpoww 
In  South  Vietnam,  too,  Is  going  up,  probably 
past  the  500,000-man  mark  by  the  and 
of  the  year. 

The  pressxire  of  events  Is  pushing  the  Ad- 
minlstraUon,  even  those  men  In  It  who  stUl 
harbor  private  doubts  on  the  wisdom  of  this 
course  of  acUon,  to  strive  for  a  knockout 
of  the  enemy  In  Vietnam.  The  repeUtlong 
of  America's  willingness  to  negotiate  have 
an  increasingly  hoUow  sound,  not  because 
thU  country  Is  unwUUng  to  negotiate,  but 
because  few  of  the  men  in  command  of 
Government  believe  any  longer  that  ths 
enemy  will  respond. 

They  have  passed  the  point  of  no  return 
They  will  permit  the  military,  or  even  direct 
It,  to  hit  harder  and  harder  at  the  North 
Vietnamese.  They  assume,  far  more  than 
they  realize,  that  at  some  time  before  North 
Vietnam  has  been  totally  destroyed,  lu  gov- 
erimient  will  sue  for  peace,  or  at  least  sit 
down  to  talk  cease-fire. 

What  they  also  realize,  but  prefer  not  to 
dwell  on,  is  tliat  some  time  before  North 
Vietnam  has  been  destroyed,  our  attacks  will 
bring  us  to  the  point  where  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  may  feel  forced  to  retaliate  or  to 
intervene  directly  in  the  war. 

Unless  we  are  very  lucky,  the  course  to 
which  we  now  seem  to  be  committed  will 
bring  us  very  close  to  that  line  by  late  sum- 
mer or  fall. 

That  Is  one  crisis.  The  other  Is  the  crlsl* 
of  the  cities,  of  the  Negroes'  rebellion  against 
the  discrimination  and  segregation  they  con- 
tinue to  face.  Here  there  Is.  regrettably,  no 
need  even  to  speculate.  When  April  finds 
the  Negroes  In  Louisville,  a  city  where  the 
political  leadership  has  been  far  more  en- 
lightened than  most,  marching  and  demon- 
strating, one  can  only  imagine  what  July 
and  August  wUl  be  like  In  CleveUnd,  Los 
Angeles  or  Newark. 

The  mounting  fury  In  the  cities  and  the 
mounting  warfare  In  Vietnam  are  not  really 
two  Bides  of  the  same  coin.  The  denial  of 
decent  homes  to  Negroes  would  be  a  source 
of  discontent  even  If  there  were  peace  around 
the  world.  Vietnam  would  be  no  less  bloody 
If  every  slum  school  were  staffed  and 
equipped  as  It  ought  to  be. 

But  the  danger  Is  that  the  emotions  stirred 
by  the  riots  and  those  stirred  by  the  Viet- 
nam war  may  combine  to  produce  something 
very  ugly  Indeed.  People  provoked  tend  to 
lash  out,  to  vent  their  frustrations. 

Too  many  of  the  same  people  who  are  say- 
ing, "Let's  show  these  Vietnamese"  are  also 
saying,  "It's  time  to  get  tough"  with  the  dem- 
onstrators at  home. 

Too  many  of  the  people  who  blamt 
"whltey"  for  profiteering  In  slum  housing 
also  blame  him  for  their  draft  notices. 

If  It  Is  a  little  too  late  to  argue  over  the 
blame  for  what  we  face.  It  Is  not  too  early 
to  get  a  firm  grip  on  our  emotions.  Unless 
we  are  very  lucky.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  rough 
passage. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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GROWING  ATMOSPHERE  OF  FORE- 
BODING AND  BITTERNESS 
THREATENS  TO  ENGULF  OUR 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
profoundly  disturbed  by  the  growing  at- 


mosphere of  foreboding  and  bitterness 
that  threatens  to  engulf  our  country, 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Congress 
to  Main  Street  and  the  urban  ghetto. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  possibly  mis- 
handled and  certainly  misunderstood, 
seems  destined  to  create  a  climate  of 
division  and  distrust  in  government  that 
I  have  not  experienced  in  more  than  two 
decades  of  public  service.  At  the  same 
time,  the  crisis  of  our  dtles,  sinking  in 
physical  and  psychological  blight.  Is 
turning  neighbor  against  neighbor,  and 
can  only  lead  to  senseless  and  useless 
blood  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  witnessing  an 
epidemic  of  verbal  overkill  that,  far  from 
instilling  sanity  and  moderation  in  the 
discussion  of  Issues,  engenders  a  danger- 
ous and  Irresponsible  overreactlon. 

The  appearance  tomorrow  of  a  gallant 
field  commander  before  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  while  Intended  to  pour 
oil  on  troubled  waters,  is  instead  pouring 
salt  in  a  wound.   This  Is  overkill. 

The  unleashed  verbal  violence  of  a 
supposed  advocate  of  nonviolence,  not 
only  does  dire  damage  to  the  vital  cause 
of  human  rights,  but  weakens  the  cause 
of  those  who  rationally  object  to  our 
Government's  policy  In  Vietnam.  This 
Is  overkill. 

A  recent  statement  In  the  highest 
councils  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
effect,  "don't  poison  the  soup — you'll  be 
drinking  it  in  1968,"  whUe  Intended  to 
still  internal  political  criticism,  has  had 
the  opposite  result.    This  is  overkUl. 

There  are  many  sympathetic  and  in- 
formed observers,  at  home  and  around 
the  world,  who  believe  that  present 
American  policies  in  southeast  Asia  can 
be  classified  as  overkill.  Although  I 
question  this  view,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  overstatement  and  overre- 
sponse  is  bound  to  increase  domestic  and 
world  tensions  rather  than  reduce  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  "time  of 
troubles"  that  demands  moderation  and 
reason,  and  the  national  Interest  will  not 
be  served  by  acrimonious  and  Inaccurate 
charges. 

Those  who  would  label  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  as  that  of  "the  greatest 
purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world  today" 
purvey  only  the  worst  type  of  injustice 
against  their  own  worthy  cause. 

Those  who  would  decry  "unpatriotic 
acts  at  home"  during  a  period  of  bloody 
conflict  abroad,  without  differentiating 
between  flagbumers,  peaceful  demon- 
strators, and  U.S.  Senators  exercising 
their  responsible  rights  of  dissent,  only 
add  fuel  to  the  flres  of  Irresponsible  op- 
position that  continue  to  plague  present 
administration  policies. 

When  the  respected  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  to  take 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  warn  that 
there  is  a  growing  implication  that  dis- 
sent will  lead  to  charges  of  treason,  we 
are  Indeed  In  troubled  times.  Loose  talk 
on  the  one  hand,  and  deplorable,  even 
illegal  behavior  on  the  other,  both  tend 
to  heighten  current  misunderstanding 
and  misapprehension. 

Americans  have  recently  been  warned 
that  "we  must  be  prepared  for  bitter 
fighting  in  days  to  come"  in  Vietnam. 
I  hope  and  pray  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
But  I  must  issue  a  warning  of  my  own. 


Unless  more  light  and  less  heat  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  twin  tragedies  of  Vietnam 
and  our  cities,  we  had  better  be  prepared 
for  bitter  fighting  right  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  plea  for  rea- 
soned and  rational  presentation  of  Gov- 
ernment policy,  and  calm  and  collected 
debate  on  the  Issues.  This  Is  a  plea  to 
all  sides  to  "cool  It.  baby." 


INTERVIEW    WITH    DR.    WERNHER 
VON  BRAUN 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  March  Issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  an  article  condensed 
from  the  U^S.  News  &  World  Report  giv- 
ing an  interview  with  Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun,  the  top  rocket  expert  in  this  coun- 
try. The  article  is  entitled  "Man  on  the 
Moon:  How  Soon?"  In  very  plain  and 
imderstandable  language  Dr.  von  Braun 
has  discussed  this  matter  of  space  explo- 
ration and  particularly  the  reasons  why 
we  should  land  on  the  moon  and  explore 
other  areas  of  space. 

The  article  is  quite  readable  and  In- 
formative.    I  commend  it  to  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Man  on  thx  Moon:  How  Soon? 

Q.  Dr.  von  Braun,  what  Is  the  purpose  of 
Project  Apollo/Saturn,  which  we  are  prepar- 
ing to  launch? 

A.  The  Immediate  objective  Is  to  land  an 
American  on  the  moon  In  this  decade  and 
bring  him  back  alive.  But  there  Is  a  larger 
purpose.  When  President  Etonnedy  an- 
nounced the  program,  he  made  It  clear  that 
what  he  really  had  In  mind  was  to  develop 
a  broad,  national  space-fiylng  capability. 
He  put  It  well  when  he  said,  "We  have  to 
learn  to  sail  on  the  new  ocean  of  Kpttoe." 

Q.  We're  now  ahead  of  the  original  sched- 
ule. Is  It  possible  that  our  first  manned 
flight  to  the  moon  may  come  before  1870? 

A.  There  Is  a  possibility.  If  we  don't  hit 
any  major  snags.  But  this  shoiild  not  be 
Interpreted  as  a  commitment.  Tram  the 
fourth  Saturn  V  Apollo  flight  on,  all  the 
hardware  needed  to  land  on  the  moon  and 
return  will  be  at  hand.  But  we  cannot  say 
now  whether  all  that  equipment  will  be  suf- 
ficiently mature  as  early  as  flight  No.  4  to 
warrant  an  all-out  attempt. 

The  Satxim  V  booster,  which  generates  7.6 
million  pounds  of  thrust,  will  by  then  have 
made  two  unmanned  flights  and  one  manned 
flight,  and  may  well  be  in  very  good  shape. 
And  the  Apollo  spacecraft,  the  oommand- 
and-servlce  modiile,  wlU  have  made  many 
flights  on  Saturn  I-B  rockets,  so  It  can  be 
rightfully  expected  to  be  In  good  aba^pt. 
But  the  lunar  module,  or  Ud — the  vehicle 
that  will  actually  land  on  the  moon — ^may 
still  be  hung  up  In  the  testing  and  fllght- 
quallflcatlon  program.  In  this  case,  we  may 
let  the  astronauts  orbit  the  moon  a  few 
times  without  making  a  landing  attempt. 
A  lunar  landing  may  not  come  before  the 
fifth  or  sixth  flight. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  obJecUve  of  the  flrst 
landing  on  the  moon? 

A.  To  demonstrate  that  It  can  be  done. 
We'll  put  a  two-man  landing  party  on  the 
moon  for  about  18  hours,  and  they  will  leave 
a  small  emplaced  station  behind  to  radio  In- 
formation on  the  lunar  environment  after 
they've  left.  We  have,  of  course,  ambitious 
follow-on  objectives.  "The  basic  Apollo  hard- 
ware can  do  a  lot  more  things. 

Q.  Win  men,  later,  stay  on  the  moon  a 
week  or  a  month? 


A.  We  may  go  beyond  that.  The  Saturn  V 
rocket  actually  can  lift  a  60-ton  payload — 
10,000  pounds  mwe  than  we  originally  fig- 
ured. Now.  you  can  utlUae  this  extra  ca- 
pability by  putting  more  tvM  Into  the  LU, 
which  means.  In  turn,  that  you  can  land  a 
larger  payload  on  the  moon — ^more  life-sup- 
port equipment  and  scientific  gear.  Thus 
you  can  pick  up  a  few  extra  days  on  the 
moon. 

There  Is  another,  more  ambitious  approach. 
You  wovild  land  with  two  Ivmar  modules. 
The  first  would  land  unmanned,  dispatched 
by  the  three-man  crew  of  the  Apollo  space- 
craft from  an  orbit  around  the  moon.  This 
LM  need  have  no  capability  of  leaving  the 
moon.  So,  you  could  take  the  propulsion 
system,  including  fuel,  out  of  the  ascent 
stage  and  replace  It  with  supplies.  Including 
oxygen,  water  and  food,  maybe  even  a  "lunar 
Jeep."  After  this  flrst  unmanned  module 
ha*  landed,  a  second  LM  with  two  men 
aboard  would  land  nearby.  They  could  use 
the  flrst  module  as  a  kind  of  cache  and  lunar 
shelter.  With  the  extra  provisions,  we  could 
support  two  men  for  something  like  46  days. 
Q.  What  problems  would  be  posed  by  an 
extended  stay? 

A.  The  two  LMs  would  have  to  be  designed 
to  Uve  through  the  14-day  lunar  night.  This 
would  require  heaters  to  reactivate  at  sunrise 
all  systems  shut  down  for  the  night. 

Another  problem  would  be  the  command- 
and-servlce  module,  which  keeps  orbiting  the 
moon  with  one  man  on  board.  TTie  pllot- 
shlpkeeper  would  have  to  wait  In  orbit  45 
days  for  his  two  friends  to  come  bfu:k,  and 
that  Is  a  pretty  long  time.  One  way  out 
might  be  to  design  this  module  so  that  It 
could  be  "put  to  sleep"  for  46  days,  un- 
manned, while  the  third  crewman  also  fiew 
down  to  the  lunar  surface. 

Q.  What  Is  going  to  be  the  most  difficult 
or  dangerous  part  of  the  first  moon  missions? 
A.  One  cannot  single  out  any  particular 
time.  You  have  to  have  a  successful  launch 
and  first-stage  operation.  Then  a  suocess- 
ful  second-stage  Ignition,  separation — and 
third-stage  Ignition.  Then,  to  get  out  of 
the  parking  orbit,  you  have  a  second  Ignition 
of  the  third  stage.  After  injection  into  a 
trans-lunar  trajectory,  you  must  have  a  suc- 
cessful docking  and  transit  maneuver  be- 
tween the  command-service  module  and  the 
LM.  Three  days  later,  you  have  to  reduce 
speed  to  allow  the  moon  to  capture  your 
spacecraft  Into  a  limar  orbit. 

Once  In  that  orbit,  you  have  to  detach 
your  lunar  module  for  the  descent  to  the 
moon.  You  must  have  a  smooth  touchdown. 
Eighteen  hours  later,  you  have  to  have  a 
successful  take  off,  then  a  rendezvous  with 
the  oommand-and-servlce  module,  a  clean 
boost  out  of  lunar  orbit,  and.  finally,  a  suc- 
cessful re-entry.  This  whole  chain  of  events 
must  occur  without  a  fiaw,  without  a  goof. 
Q.  Are  you  confident  that  all  these  sys- 
tems win  work? 

A.  In  a  Joint  effort  with  our  sister  center 
In  Houston,  we  have  developed  a  pretty  good 
understanding  of  the  reliability  pattern. 
Wherever  In  that  long  chain  of  events  we 
felt  that  the  possibility  of  a  failure  was  too 
high,  we  have  provided  ways  and  means 
to  reduce  the  risk.  This  has  been  done 
mainly  by  providing  "redundancy"  and  al- 
ternate options — either  In  terms  of  equip- 
ment or  of  other  operation  patterns. 

For  example.  If  one  radio  goes  out,  there's 
another  radio  to  work  with.  Or,  If  all  radios 
go  out,  the  astronauts  can  stUl  use  astral 
navigation.  Or,  If  the  service-module  engine 
falls  to  deboost  us  Into  a  lunar  orbit,  we 
can  still  come  home  with  the  help  of  either 
of  the  two  engines  In  the  Ixinar  module. 

Q.  We  have  had  no  accidents  to  date.  Do 
you  think  people  would  accept  a  catastrophe 
on  an  Apollo  mission? 

A.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  so  far. 
Sooner  or  later  we  will  probably  have  an 
accident  In  space.    But  people  today,  I  be- 
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lieve.  are  a  Uttle  more  ready  to  accept  space 
flying  Just  as  they  do  aviation,  and  people 
Have  accepted  aviation  accidents  as  pert  of 
the  price  for  20th-centtiry  advances.  We're 
doing  our  utmost  to  prevent  accidents 
though. 

Q.  On  the  first  landing,  how  far  from  their 
liuiar  module  will  the  astronauts  go? 

A.  They  will  probably  make  two  excursions 
outside,  together,  and  go  not  more  than  one 
mile. 
Q.  WUl  this  be  telecast  live  back  to  earth? 
A.  Yes.  The  first  man  stepping  out  onto 
the  moon  wUl  be  televised  by  the  other  man 
operating  a  camera  inside  the  lunar  module' 
We  wlU  hear  the  voices  of  the  astoonauts. 

Q.  WUl  they  bring  home  samplings  of  the 
moon's  surface? 

A.  There   Is   an   allowance   for   samples 

about  80  pounds. 

Q.  We  haven't  heard  much  about  Russian 
space  endeavors  lately.  What  are  they  ud 
to?  "^ 

A.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Russians 
haven't  given  up  the  race  to  beat  us  to  the 
first  lunar  landing.  The  total  Russian  space 
activity  Is  today  higher  than  ever.  In  the 
last  year,  they  have  launched  a  tremendous 
number  of  satellites  and  probes. 

You  see.  our  lunar-orblt-rendezvous 
method  of  going  to  the  moon  Is  not  neces- 
sarUy  the  only  method.  You  can  take  a 
shortcut.  Let  me  venture  a  hypothesis- 
From  what  the  Russians  have  released  about 
the  capablUty  of  the  Proton  rocket,  which 
they  have  successfully  fired.  It  can  place  a 
fairly  large  payload  Into  earth  orbit.  This 
vehicle,  combined  with  some  high-speed 
■tages  they  have  used  on  their  unmanned 
planetary  flights,  would  conceivably  give 
them  a  capability  of  fiylng  a  very  sizable  pay- 
load  to  the  moon. 

So.  one  surprise  they  may  pull  In  the  near 
future  could  be  to  put  their  well-proved 
manned  space  craft  atop  this  vehicle,  beef 
up  the  heat  shield  all  the  way  around,  and 
make  a  filght  to  the  moon — not  landing,  but 
circling  the  moon  and  then  retumlne  to 
earth.  * 

<3.  Would  they.  In  a  fly-by.  get  extremely 
close  to  the  target? 

A.  They  could  get  the  same  kind  of  pic- 
tures that  we  are  getting  from  our  lunar 
orWter  now— not  only  fabulous  photographs 
of  the  lunar  surface,  but  also  showing  men 
In  the  foreground.  Such  an  action  Is  en- 
tirely within  their  reach.  Flying  around  the 
moon  like  this  Is  about  30  percent  as  dlfllcult 
as  a  lunar  landing,  but  It  may  get  70  percent 
of  the  propaganda  payoff. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  of  mUltary  value  In 
flights  to  the  moon? 

A.  Space  obviously  has  a  mUltary  dimen- 
sion. Just  as  the  air.  ocean  and  land  have 
The  fact  that  you  can  look  down  on  earth 
and  photograph  things  Is  undoubtedly  Im- 
portant.  We  may  have  a  safer  world  If  there 
are  fewer  secrets. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  It  Is  Important  for 
Xis  to  go  to  the  moon,  at  such  great  cost? 

A.  Our  space-flight  program— In  particular 
the  manned  flights— has  helped  tremen- 
dously  to  invigorate  our  sciences,  educational 
system  and  Industry.  It  has  enabled  In- 
dustry to  come  up  with  products  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  Just  hasn't  got  to  offer  I 
think  the  question  U  not,  "Can  we  afford 
the  space  programs?"  It  is,  "Can  industrial 
countries  afford  not  to  have  one?"— because 
they  are  falling  hopelessly  behind  In  tech- 
nologies that  spin  out  of  the  space  program 
Q.  In  other  words,  there  Is  more  to  be 
gained  than  International  prestige  or  na- 
tional pride?  *'        s 

A.  Yes.  Our  space-flight  program  U  the 
most  Invigorating  thing  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  Industry  and  science. 

(Note. — Dr.  Wemher  von  Braim.  head  of 
the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  at  Hunts- 
vllle.  Ala.,  is  the  key  man  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Saturn  V  rocket  that  Is  to  send 
Americans  to  the  moon.) 


FOUR-H  CLUB  MEMBERS  ATTEND 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 


April  27,  1967 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  that  outstanding  4-H  Club 
members  have  been  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  last  several  days  in  a  national 
conference.  Prom  my  State  of  Alabama 
we  had  two  young  men  and  two  young 
ladles.  They  were  Charles  Bryant  of 
Stevenson;  John  W.  Poster.  Jr..  of  Coal- 
ing; Lucy  Elaine  Hallman,  of  Gunters- 
ville;  and  Claudia  Nan  Williams  of 
Columbia. 

These  boys  and  girls  have  aU  done 
outstanding  work  on  4-H  Club  projects 
over  the  past  years.  I  wish  I  had  avail- 
able a  statement  as  to  what  each  one 
has  done.  I  do  have  a  statement  that 
was  prepared  by  one  of  these  members. 
Lucy  Hallman.  It  is  entitled  'What  I 
Have  Done  and  Learned  In  4-H  Club  " 
I  am  sure  the  statement  Is  typical  of  what 
every  one  of  these  4-H  Club  members 
might  have  said. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

What  I  Havj;  Dons  and  LxAarrro  n*  4-H  Club 
(By  Lucy  Hallman.  Guntersvllle.  Route  3, 

Marshall  County.  Ala.) 
After  having  been  In  4-H  Oub  for  eight 
years.  I  look  back  over  my  accomplishments 
and  experiences  and  feel  that  each  day  of 
my  work  In  4-H  has  been  beneficial  as  well 
as  enjoyable. 

4-H  Club  has  changed  me  from  a  shy  self- 
conscious  little  girl  Into  a  young  woman 
eager  to  work  with  people  and  share  ideas 
4-H  work  has  taught  me  the  value  of  getting 
along  with  other  people  and  has  made  this 
one  of  my  foremost  goals  In  life.  4-H  Club 
has  taught  me  to  think,  speak,  and  act  with 
thoughtfulness  for  other  people  and  has 
helped  me  to  realize  that  I  am  but  one 
among  many  who  need  to  combine  their 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

My  major  sklUs  learned  In  4-H  are  cloth- 
ing, nutrition  and  cooking,  and  public  speak- 
ing, Imt  I  have  learned  quite  a  bit  about  a 
wide  range  of  other  subjects  Including  elec- 
tricity, entomology,  dairy  cattle,  home  im- 
provement, and  home  grounds  beautlficatlon. 
But  far  better  than  learning  skills.  I  have 
learned  about  myself— my  abilities  and  de- 
sires. 4-H  Club  work  has  helped  me  to  use 
and  develop  various  abilities  and  has  made 
me  desire  to  be  an  informed  citizen,  a  friend - 
ly-outgoJng  neighbor,  a  helper  to  all  who 
need  help,  an  efficient  worker,  and  a  dedi- 
cated Christian. 

Through  my  dally  project  work,  I  learned 
more  In  4-H  than  In  any  other  activity  In 
which  I  have  ever  participated.  Since  4-H 
gave  me  the  Incentive  to  struggle  through 
my  first  apron,  I  now  make  nearly  all  my 
clothes.  Including  sportswear,  schoolwear. 
summer  dresses,  wool  suits,  and  formal  eve- 
ning atttre.  This  year  I  was  named  one  of 
twelve  finalists  In  the  state  dress  revue  with 
my  aqua  wool  suit.  Now  that  I  have  accom- 
plished something,  I  am  glad  I  cried  a  little 
over  crooked  seams  and  kept  working  until 
I  did  better. 

Since  my  4-H  leaders  taught  me  many  aids 
to  cooking  and  encouraged  me  to  give  a  dem- 
onstration. I  have  been  named  one  of  the  top 
teen  nutritionists  In  the  Alabama  Youth- 
power  Program  and  awarded  a  trip  to  Chicago 
to  further  my  study  of  nutrition.  I  have 
been  county  dairy  foods,  breads,  and  district 
breads  winner. 

In  4-H  I  have  gained  the  desire  to  help 
others  and  participate  In  all  worthy  activi- 


ties. My  wanUng  to  help  my  father  In  bii 
electrical  acUvltles  resulted  In  my  having  an 
elwjtriclty  project.  By  oxxr  working  together 
In  wiring  our  renter  houses,  an  addlUon  to 
our  house,  and  other  things,  we  saved  a  con- 
siderable electrician  expense.  I  saved  about 
MO.OO  by  being  an  electrlcan's  assistant 

The  usefulness  I  learned  In  4-H  fits  well 
In  my  family  because  we  endeavor  to  work 
as  a  team  In  all  undertakings.  Through  thta 
teamwork  we  are  nearly  always  punctual  and 
efficient.  For  example,  at  6:16  ajn.  each 
weekday  morning  for  five  years,  my  mother 
prepared  breakfast,  my  father  got  ready  for 
work,  and  I  fixed  my  father's  lunch. 
Through  our  combined  efforts,  my  father  li 
always  on  his  way  to  work  at  8:45  a.m. 

At  4-H  Camp  where  I  served  as  Junior 
counselor  for  three  years.  I  learned  the  r»- 
sponslbUlUes  and  Joys  of  leadership.  Due  to 
my  experience  In  4-H  camp  work,  I  was  of- 
fered  a  Job  on  the  camp  staff.  I  have  worked 
at  camp  for  six  weeks  and  earned  »150  Mt 
knowledge  of  working  with  children  was  In- 
creased  here. 

Through  4-H  Club  I  have  learned  the 
dignity  and  value  of  work.  1  have  obtained 
pride  In  Jobs  well  done.  I  have  made  many 
new  friends,  shared  Ideas,  served  others,  and 
worked  toward  many  worthy  goals  In  4-H 
Club.  But  the  greatest  beneflu  of  the  4-H 
program  are  the  high  Ideals,  senses  of  dtt- 
zenshlp  and  cooperation,  and  desire  to  help 
embedded  In  my  mind. 

Now  that  I  have  completed  eight  years  of 
4-H  Club  acUvlUes  I  am  trying  to  help  othen 
aim  toward  higher  goals  and  realize  the  en- 
riching opportunlttes  that  await  those  who 
strive  for  excellence  In  the  4-H  Clubs  of 
America  I 
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THE  CASE  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  18,  1967.  Mr.  David  Rockefeller, 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
spoke  in  Chicago  at  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  His  message  was  en- 
titled "The  Case  for  Foreign  Aid."  I  be- 
lieve his  message  would  be  of  Interest 
to  those  who  are  studying  legislation  on 
foreign  aid  and  to  many  others,  as  well, 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Case  ro«  FoanoN  Am 
(Address    by    David    Rockefeller,    president. 

Chase    Manhattan    Bank,    at   Council  on 

Foreign  Relations,  Chicago,  Apr.  18.  19«7) 

ThU  Is  my  first  vUlt  to  Chicago  since  a  re- 
cent happening  which  your  society  pages, 
with  characteristic  flair  for  the  superlative, 
described  as  "the  wedding  of  the  year." 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ceremony  Unking 
the  daughter  of  your  RepubUcan  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  a  nephew  of  mine 
whose  political  affiliation  is  seldom  men- 
tioned within  our  family  circle! 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  nuptials 
wore  conducted  In  a  commendable  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  with  Governor  Romney  seated 
on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  Lynda  Bird 
Johnson  on  the  other  I 

Personally.  I  have  always  had  great  admi- 
ration for  Senator  Percy,  as  I  have  for  bit 
eminent  predecessor,  Paul  Douglas,  and  Wi 
distinguished  colleague,  Everett  Dlrksen.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  me  that  both  Senator* 
Dlrksen  and  Percy  now  have  sons-in-law  who 
are  In  politics.  I  don't  know  whether  thsti 
Just  coincidence  or  whether  It's  nUnols'  an- 
swer to  the  Kennedy  clan  I 

Chuck  Percy  served  with  dlstlncUon  u 
a  member  of  our  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
bank  untu  he  became  active  In  public  Ufs- 
If  you  recall,  one  of  the  most  serious  cam- 


paign charges  levelled  against  him  was  that 
be  bad  "a  friend  at  Chase  Manhattan"  I 

Several  weeks  ago.  while  I  was  testifying 
before  a  Congressional  Committee  In  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Douglas  walked  Into  the 
hearing  room  and  sat  down.  Glancing  up 
from  my  prepared  text,  I  remarked  that  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  see  my  former  eco- 
nomics professor  In  the  audience.  Then  the 
committee  chairman,  Seiuktor  Rlblcoff,  com- 
mented that  In  at  least  one  case — obviously, 
not  my  own — he  suspected  that  Senator 
Douglas  had  reason  to  lament  the  fact  that 
he  had  taught  his  students  so  well  I 

In  the  years  since  I  studied  under  Paul 
Douglas  here  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I 
have  often  wished  I  had  absorbed  more  of  his 
remarkable  ability  for  illuminating  the  in- 
tricacies of  economic  Issues.  Tbls  would 
have  come  in  handy  on  many  occasions, 
especially  one  like  this  when  I  have  elected 
to  discuss  "The  Case  For  Foreign  Aid." 

In  talking  foreign  aid,  we  are  talking  about 
nsUons  beset  with  what  the  former  British 
Prime  Minister.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Bome.  has 
called  "political  problems  which  are  Insoluble 
and  economic  problems  which  are  Incom- 
prehensible." 

It  Is  paradoxical  and  more  than  a  little 
Ironic.  I  think,  that  Just  when  our  foreign 
aid  program  Is  most  successful  In  Its  Impact 
on  the  developing  nations  abroad,  It  seems 
to  be  at  Its  lowest  ebb  in  public  and  Con- 
gressional support  at  home. 

The  average  citizen,  conditioned  to  such 
luxuries  as  Instant  coffee.  Instant  lawns,  even 
Instant  money,  finds  It  hard  to  reconcUe  him- 
self to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  "instant  development."  He  Is  slow  to 
realize  that  the  shaping  of  viable  political. 
social  and  economic  Institutions  In  the  back, 
ward  areas  Is  a  plodding  process  at  best.  Be- 
yond this,  the  easing  of  cold  war  tensions  In 
many  parts  of  the  globe  has  made  foreign  aid 
appear  somewhat  less  urgent.  The  national 
preoccupation  vrtth  Vietnam  has  tended  to 
divert  attention  from  the  developing  nations. 
Moreover,  foreign  aid,  unlike  such  issues  as 
farm  prices,  tariffs  and  labor  regulation,  lacks 
a  vital  and  vocal  constituency  to  rally  to  Its 
•upport.  So,  Inevitably,  It  Is  a  prime  target 
when  Congress  begins  casUng  about  for 
places  to  trim  the  budget — and  this  Is  what 
Is  happening  in  Waahlngton  now. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  requested  an  aid  appro- 
priation of  Just  over  »3  bllUon,  about  the 
»ame  as  this  year's  total  which  Itself  Is  one 
of  the  smaUest  in  a  decade.  Nevertheless, 
•ome  Congressional  critics  Insist  that  sub- 
stantial reductions  can  and  should  be  made 
from  President  Johnson's  rather  modest  pro- 
posal. *^ 

I'm  sure  that  much  of  the  criticism  of 
foreign  aid  comes  from  thoughtful  Individ- 
uals who  sincerely  believe  that  there  has 
been  waste,  poor  planning  and  bad  manage- 
ment In  our  overseas  assistance  program. 
And,  to  some  extent,  they  are  right.  No  op- 
eration on  so  broad  and  diversified  a  scale. 
In  so  Incredibly  complex  an  area  as  foreign 
Ud,  could  ever  hope  to  be  100  per  cent  suc- 
cessful. 

All  things  considered,  though,  I  believe  the 
program  has  been  Improved  enormously  and 
U  now  functioning  very  well.  Indeed,  under 
the  able  admlnlstraUon  of  WUllam  Gaud  and 
nle  associates  In  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  goveriunent's  chief 
foreign  aid  organization.  I  tl^lnk  It  woiUd 
he  dangerously  short-sighted  for  us  to  cut 
hack  on  Its  funds  at  a  ttme  when  the  need 
»  eo  great  and  the  prospects  for  achievement 
•0  promising. 

The  case  for  foreign  aid.  as  I  see  it.  can 
he  stated  quite  simply. 

f^*'  *^*  ^^  program  Is  working— that  is. 
It  Is  moving  some  nations  toward  what  presi- 
dential adviser  Walt  Roetow  calls  the  "take- 
off" Into  self -sustained  growth. 

Second,  It  la  working  because.  In  two  dec- 
ades of  trtal-and-error.  we  have  learned  how 


to  administer  it  effectively.  There  is  still 
considerable  room  for  improvement,  but  I  am 
persuaded  tliat  we  are  on  the  right  course. 
Third,  from  a  political,  economic  and  moral 
standpoint.  It  Is  an  essential — indeed,  an 
Indispensable — corollary  to  our  leadership 
role  in  the  Free  World,  a  role  which  we  have 
not  sought,  but  which  is  ours  whether  we 
like  It  or  not. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  each  of  these 
points,  and  examine  the  relevant  facts  In  the 
context  of  the  current  debate  on  foreign  aid. 
When  I  say  the  aid  program  Is  working,  I 
mean  that  it  Is  making  a  substantial  differ- 
ence m  the  lives  of  mllUons  of  people  living 
in  countries  as  widely  scattered  as  Taiwan, 
Mexico,  Thailand.  Israel,  Venezuela  and  many 
others.  Unfortunately,  faUures  are  often 
easier  to  Identify  than  successes.  The  over- 
throw of  a  corrupt  regime  supported  by  our 
aid  conunands  bold  headlines;  an  Increase  of 
•6  a  year  in  a  country's  per  capita  income 
stirs  scant  public  attention. 

Yet  measured  by  the  hard  calculus  of  tan- 
gible accomplishment,  the  developing  nations 
as  a  group  have  made  notable  advances.  In 
the  past  decade,  their  Industrial  production 
has  doubled.  So  has  the  output  of  their 
mines.  The  manufacture  of  steel  has  tripled, 
and  annual  cement  producUon  U  now  higher 
than  the  total  pre-World  War  n  output  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  com- 
bined. Transportation  and  education  have 
been  vastly  expanded.  Export  earnings  in 
the  past  two  years  alone  have  risen  about 
8  per  cent  annually,  far  ahead  of  the  rate  for 
the  1950'8.  These  accomplishments  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  our  aid. 

In  my  recent  travels,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  our  foreign  aid  program  In 
action  In  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  which  are  now  In  the  difficult  mid- 
passage  of  development.  These  observations 
have  convinced  me  that  there  are  some  heart- 
ening success  stories  In  the  making. 

In  Thailand,  for  example,  American  as- 
sistance, coupled  with  the  country's  own 
resources  and  the  investment  of  foreign 
private  capital,  has  produced  such  signifi- 
cant strides  that  the  Thais  are  now  approach- 
ing self-supporting  economic  growth.  Most 
of  the  UJ8.  aid  money  has  gone  into  sound 
economic  Infrastructure — hard-top  high- 
ways, power  plants,  irrigation  networks  and 
the  like.  The  result  is  that  few  developing 
nations  anywhere  can  match  Thailand's  eco- 
nomic performance,  with  an  annual  growth 
rate  around  7  per  cent,  very  little  Inflation, 
and  one  of  Asia's  strongest  currencies. 

In  Taiwan,  better  known  perhaps  as  For- 
mosa, VS.  aid  has  sparked  an  economic  re- 
sxu^ence  that  has  raised  living  standards  to 
a  point  where  they  are  second  only  to  Ja- 
pan's In  all  of  Asia.  Eight  out  of  ten  farm- 
ers now  own  their  land.  Illiteracy  has  been 
cut  to  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  almost  97 
percent  of  the  school -age  children  are  In 
clarsrooms.  So  remarkable  Is  the  growth 
that  our  economic  assistance  program  Is  no 
longer  needed — a  towering  tribute  to  aid 
wisely  used  and  a  conspicuous  and  mean- 
ingful contrast  with  conditions  prevailing 
on  the  Communist-ruled  Chinese  mainland. 
In  many  parts  of  Latin  America  the  Alll. 
ance  for  Progress  has  taken  encouraging  steps 
toward  fostering  economic  growth  and  so- 
cial reform.  Savings  and  Investment  levels 
are  rising.  Per  capita  production  Increases 
In  most  countries  have  exceeded  the  goal  of 
2.6  per  cent.  U.S.  Alliance  aid — with  local 
matching  contributions — has  helped  with 
the  construction  of  28.000  new  classrooms, 
the  Irrigation  of  a  million  acres  of  land,  the 
distribution  of  14  mUhon  textbooks.  As  a 
result  of  this  effort,  fifteen  nations  now  have 
self-help  housing  projects,  and  some  20  mil- 
lion more  Latin  Americans  have  assured  sup- 
plies of  potable  water  than  was  the  case 
before  the  Alliance. 

The  examples  of  Thailand.  Taiwan,  and 
parts  of  Latin  America  find  responsive  echoes 


elsewhere  as  U.S.  aid  is  increasingly  being 
put  to  good  use.  Not  in  every  case,  it  la 
true.  Not  always  with  as  rapid  results  as 
we  might  like  to  see.  But,  nonetheless,  with 
sufficient  Impact  to  validate  the  argument 
that  our  efforts  are  beginning  to  exert  a 
meaningful  thrust  toward  progress  in  many 
areas  of  the  globe. 

A  significant  reason  why  aid  is  paying 
off — and  this  Is  a  second  major  point  in  the 
case  for  foreign  aid — is  that  we  have  learned 
how  to  administer  the  program  with  far 
greater  effectiveness  than  ever  before. 

We  have  developed  skilled  personnel  whose 
Judgment  can  be  relied  upon  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  worthwhUe  projects  within 
reasonable  budgetary  limits.  We  have  bene- 
fited from  past  mistakes.  We  have  modified 
the  program  in  several  respects — through 
greater  selectivity,  more  emphasis  on  self- 
help,  stronger  encouragement  of  local  farm 
production,  more  extensive  cooperation  with 
multinational  agencies,  and  a  larger  role  for 
private  Investment. 

The  greater  stress  on  selectivity  \inder- 
scores  one  of  the  key  lessons  we  have  learned 
In  the  foreign  aid  program.  This  lesson 
Is  that  once  the  conditions  for  development 
are  favorable,  relatively  large  amounts  of 
aid,  properly  applied  and  concentrated  in  a 
few  years,  can  lift  a  country  from  stagna- 
tion to  sustained  growth. 

Today,  our  development  aid  program  Is 
confined  to  far  fewer  countries  than  In  the 
past,  wltlji  80  per  cent  of  the  funds  going 
to  eight  nations  where  conditions  for  prog- 
ress appear  most  favorable.  For  other  coun- 
tries, we  continue  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, Peace  Corps  services,  and  aid  in 
such  fields  as  health  and  education.  We 
also  support  the  efforts  of  the  World  Bank, 
as  well  as  regional  development  banks,  which 
can  help  these  countries  improve  their  in- 
frastructure of  schools,  roads  and  power 
lines  so  they  will  eventually  be  able  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  use  of  a  concentrated 
program  of  aid. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  self-help  is  an- 
other forward  step.  Major  aid  recipients 
now  put  up  an  average  of  $8  of  their  own 
resources  for  every  dollar  they  receive  from 
us.  Our  aid  Is  \ised  to  supplement  and  en- 
courage local  efforts.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  ultimate  success  will  depend  on 
what  the  countries  are  willing  to  do  for 
themselves.  President  Johnson  sharply  un- 
derlined this  In  his  foreign  aid  message  a 
year  ago.  "It  must  be  clear,"  he  said,  "that 
the  principle  of  our  assistance  Is  cooperation. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  commitments 
to  help  themselves  cannot  expect  help  from 
us." 

Frequently,  recipient  nations  are  directed 
to  Improve  their  own  policies  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  assistance.  To  qualify  for  an 
$8  million  highway  loan,  Afghanistan  had  to 
set  up  a  highway  maintenance  department  to 
keep  the  new  roads  In  good  repair.  Before 
getting  funds  to  modernize  and  expand  min- 
ing facilities,  Bolivia  undertook  far-reaching 
reforms  of  Its  mining  code  and  revisions  of 
Its  tax  laws  to  encourage  Investment  In  min- 
ing. Faced  with  rampant  Inflation  and  dan- 
gerously low  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
Korea  inaugurated  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
forms that  produced  notable  Improvements 
in  the  overall  economy.  Thus  foreign  aid 
Is  being  employed  more  effectively  to  chan- 
nel the  recipient  countries'  resources  into 
productive  uses. 

The  assistance  program  has  also  moved  in 
other  directions  which  I  believe  are  con- 
structive. The  new  food-for-peace  effort  Is 
aimed  at  encotiraglng  local  food  production 
In  the  less  developed  areas,  rather  than 
merely  at  the  disposal  of  our  own  farm  sur- 
pluses as  was  once  the  case.  The  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  from  sales  of  U.S.  food  can 
be  used  to  finance  such  programs  as  agri- 
cultural research  and  education,  land  re- 
distribution and  fertilizer  production.    Over 
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the  next  five  years,  an  Increaalng  proportion 
at  our  food  exports  to  lees  developed  coun- 
tries will  be  shifted  from  local  currency  sales 
to  dollars.  At  home,  our  policy  Is  rapidly 
turning  from  one  of  crop  restzlctlon  to  crop 
expansion. 

Population  control  also  Is  coming  In  for 
greater  attention.  Once  regarded  as  a  prob- 
lem to  be  discreetly  avoided,  It  U  now  being 
dealt  with  conscientiously  by  aid  administra- 
tors. Family  planning  programs,  to  help  set 
up  clinics  and  spread  educational  materials, 
have  been  established  by  American  aid  mis- 
sions in  some  twenty  coimtrles  abroad.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  developing  nations  must 
break  out  of  the  Malthuslan  circle  where 
mcH-e  food  leads  to  more  mouths  to  feed. 
This  self-destructive  trend  can  be  curbed 
only  by  creating  conditions  where  people  are 
willing  to  limit  births.  Experience  in  Japan 
and  elsewhere  shows  that  they  may  be  ame- 
nable to  doing  BO  if  they  see  opportunities 
for  their  children  to  live  better  and  happier 
lives  than  they  have. 

Not  the  least  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
In  twenty  years  of  dispensing  foreign  aid  is 
the  need  for  relying  more  extensively  on  the 
private  sector — and  this  U  now  being  done. 
The  Agency  for  InternaUonal  Development 
has  set  up  an  Office  of  Private  Resources 
specLflcally  to  help  U.S.  Investors  Interested 
In  the  less  developed  countries.  It  has  also 
worked  out  a  variety  of  instruments  designed 
to  encourage  and  support  increased  private 
Investment,  both  local  and  foreign.  These 
Include  a  far  more  liberal  loan  guarantee 
program  aimed  at  attracting  private  inves- 
tors. Greater  effort  Is  also  being  made  to 
Induce  the  developing  countries  themselves 
to  create  a  more  favorable  climate  for  domes* 
tic  and  foreign  Investment. 

It  is  increasingly  recognized  that  the  de- 
velc^lng  coimtrles  may  be  held  back,  not 
only  by  a  shortage  of  resources  and  capital 
but  also  by  a  shortage  of  managerial  tolent 
In  the  absence  of  competent  managers,  all 
the  money  and  machines  in  the  world  are 
useless.  Recognizing  this,  AJJ>.  is  support- 
ing a  novel  program  to  put  to  work  In  the 
developing  nations  the  experience  of  Amer- 
ican business  executives,  mobilized  through 
the  International  Executive  Service  Corps. 
Under  the  Corps'  sponsorship,  retired  ex- 
ecuUves  and  some  mid -career  men  are  volun- 
teering their  managerial  know-how  In  de- 
veloping countries  around  the  world.  In  the 
past  two-and-a-half  years,  well  over  200  com- 
panies in  more  than  thirty  nations  have  ob- 
tained assistance  from  the  Corps.  One  vol- 
xmteer  revamped  the  purchasing  and  mer- 
chandising program  for  a  chain  of  super- 
markets In  Panama.  Another  reorganized 
the  budgeOng  and  marketing  pracUces  of  a 
manufacturer  In  Iran.  SUll  another  teught 
a  Taiwan  chemical  company  a  variety  of 
American  technical  tricks  that  greatly  en- 
hanced Its  profltablUty. 

Understandably,  word  of  such  achieve- 
ments spread  fast.  As  a  result,  the  ExecuUve 
Service  Corps  has  started  105  new  projects  in 
the  past  three  months  alone,  compared  with 
140  in  all  of  1906.  This  unusual  approach  to 
foreign  aid  is  one  of  the  flrst  publicly  spon- 
sored programs  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  business  community  to  carry  out.  It 
coTjld  point  to  an  enUrely  new  way  of  doing 
things,  and  could  have  a  profoundly  con- 
structive Impact  on  world  opinion  toward 
American  business. 

Besides  the  Service  Corps  program,  busi- 
ness groups  such  as  the  CoimcU  for  Latin 
America  have  been  working  closely  with 
government  to  Increase  private  enterprise's 
contribution  to  economic  development.  For 
Insunce,  the  Council  has  virged  greater  par- 
ticipation by  the  business  community  In  civic 
action  and  the  resultant  broader  and  more 
effective  pursuit  of  community  relations, 
public  affairs  and  governmental  relations 
programs.  It  sees  these  as  an  Important 
means  of  contributing  to  the  development 


of  Latin  America  and  enhancing  the  role  that 
private  enterprUe  plays  in  that  development. 
It  is  abundantly  evident,  I  think,  that 
twenty  years'  experience  has  powerfully 
molded  the  foreign  aid  program  we  have 
today.  It  la  a  much  more  sophisticated  ve- 
hicle for  assisting  the  developing  countries, 
one  that  Is  as  far  advanced  In  Its  way  beyond, 
say,  the  1950  model,  as  the  latest  electronic 
computers  are  In  theirs.  This  new,  honed- 
down  kind  of  aid  program  has  been  put  on 
a  biislnees-llke  basis  with  a  view  to  getting 
full  value  In  return  for  the  money  spent. 

A  third  and  final  point  In  the  case  for  for- 
eign aid.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  that  politically, 
economically  and  morally  it  Is  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  our  leadership  of 
the  Free  World. 

You  and  I  and  all  of  us  In  the  United  States 
are  firmly  committed  to  working  for  a  world 
of  peace  and  freedom,  a  world  In  which 
Individuals  can  achieve  fulfillment  In  terms 
of  human  dignity,  cultural  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment, and  material  well-being. 

Such  a  world  Is  not  likely  to  emerge  so 
long  as  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  people  con- 
tinue to  live  far  below  the  waterllne  of 
adequacy.  As  Pope  Paul  pointed  out  In  his 
recent  encyclical,  "excessive  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  inequalities  among  people 
arouse  tensions  and  conflicts  and  are  a  dan- 
ger to  peace."  It  Is  surely  In  our  own  long- 
term  Interest  that  the  backward  nations 
eventually  become  stable  and  peace-seeking 
political  entitles. 

So  economic  development  of  these  areas  Is 
an  Indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  world 
of  the  future  that  we  are  dedicated  to  bring- 
ing about.  In  many  cases,  outside  assist- 
ance Is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  develop- 
ment—necessary to  provide  the  extra  margin 
of  thrust  to  propel  an  economy  off  the  dead- 
center  of  stagnation. 

The  vast  majority  of  developing  countries 
have  per  capita  Incomes  ranging  between  a 
quarter  and  a  half-a-doUar  a  day.  Most  of 
their  meager  productive  resources  go  to  sup- 
ply the  basic  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
needed  for  survival.  To  grow  and  prosper,  a 
country  mtist  have  raw  materials,  markets, 
poUtlcal  stability  and — above  all — an  ability 
to  create  new  productive  facilities.  This  re- 
quires a  diversion  of  resources  away  from 
consumer  goods  and  Into  the  production  of 
tools,  equipment,  buildings  and  their  means 
of  expansion.  The  function  of  foreign  aid 
la  to  make  these  extra  resources  accessible  to 
the  recipient  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  technical  know-how  and  train- 
ing necessary  to  capitalize  on  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  In  the  Free  World 
now  have  the  capacity  to  help  more  and 
more  na/tlons  move  out  at  poverty  into  a 
situation  of  growth  and  hope.  A  recent 
study  by  Herman  Kahn's  Hudson  Institute, 
a  nonprofit  research  center,  concluded  that 
by  the  year  2000— Just  33  years  from  now— 
It  Is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
only  one  person  In  eight  will  have  to  live  out 
his  life  in  a  pre-lndustrial,  poverty-stricken 
society,  as  compared  with  two  out  of  three 
people  at  present. 

Realization  of  this  Inspiring  vision  Is  a 
task  worthy  of  all  the  world's  Industrial  na- 
tions. The  primary  requirement.  In  my  view. 
Is  to  think  and  act  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  mammoth  problems  faced  by  the 
developing  nations.  This  means  setting 
aside  a  larger  share  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  shifting  the  nature  of  economic  aid 
from  the  present  dominance  of  bUateral  ar- 
rangements to  a  greater  reliance  on  multi- 
lateral aid. 

Last  year  the  Industrial  nations,  taken  as 
a  group,  provided  a  total  of  $7'/,  blUlon  In 
new  funds  for  the  developing  areas.  How- 
ever, the  net  flow  was  considerably  less  be- 
cause of  the  mounting  burden  of  repayments 
of  Interest  and  principal  on  past  loans.  One 
estimate  places  the  real  cost  to  donor  nations 
at  somewhere  between  »4'/4-and-W  bllUon, 
which  Is  far  less  than  the  rich  can  afford  or 
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the  poor  can  absorb.  More  than  that  ther« 
has  been  no  material  Increase  In  this  sum 
over  the  past  five  years.  The  flow  of  m 
has  been  a  declining  proporUon  of  the  total 
output  of  both  the  developed  and  the  de- 
veloping  nations.  So  at  a  time  that  should 
be  an  accelerating  one  in  economic  develop- 
ment,  we  are  actually  slowing  down  and  one 
in  danger  of  losing  our  momentum 

The  gross  national  product  of  all  the  In- 
dustrial nations  is  now  running  aboot  $1% 
trUUon  a  year.  A  figure  of  1%  for  the  gron 
flow  of  economic  aid — which  many  authori- 
ties have  recommended  and  which  I  myBell 
feel  would  be  appropriate — would  work  out 
to  about  $15  billion,  double  the  present  level 
The  best  hope  for  bringing  about  an  In- 
crease of  these  dimensions  In  the  level  of  aid 
seems  to  me  to  lie  In  a  gradual  transition  to 
the  multinational  approach.  In  the  past, 
our  own  government  has  tried  without  much 
success  to  persuade  other  coimtries  to  step 
up  their  aid,  but  they  have  understandable 
misgivings  about  supporting  purely  American 
alms.  However,  they  might  be  more  willing 
to  provide  funds  through  a  multinational 
agency  such  as  the  World  Bank.  If  the  United 
States  showed  that  It,  too.  was  prepared  to 
raise  Its  own  contribution. 

Now  that  we  have  learned  how  to  make 
foreign  aid  work,  we  should  not  be  reluctant 
to  apply  increasing  resources  to  the  task. 
Surely,  a  nation  which  can  afford  to  spend 
•20  bllUon  or  more  In  Vietnam,  can  afford 
to  spend  a  fraction  as  much  to  eliminate 
the  conditions  that  feed  such  conflicts. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  rather  than 
cutting  back  on  foreign  aid  funds,  Congrea 
would  be  well  advised  to  set  an  example  for 
other  Industrial  nations  by  maintaining  and 
even  increasing  omt  own  efforts.  What  we 
need  is  a  progressively  expanded  program  of 
assistance,  not  a  reduced  one.  In  this  criti- 
cal area,  the  choice  we  face  Is  to  bear  the 
costs — onerous  though  they  may  be — or  bear 
the  consequences  of  evading  them. 

America  stands  today  as  a  citadel  of  free- 
dom and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  world'* 
Impoverished  mlllloiu.  Our  place  on  his- 
tory's canvas  may  well  depend  on  whether 
we  live  up  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  look  to 
us  to  flnd  democracy's  premises  vindicated 
and  Its  promises  fulfllled. 
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REINSTATEMENT  OP  INVESTMENT 
TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certainly  pleased  to  support  the  rein- 
statement of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

Elconomlc  experts  appear  to  be  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  meaning  of 
today's  statistics:  economic  stability  Is 
dependent  on  restoration  of  this  tax 
credit.  Information  available  to  us  In- 
dicates that  Increases  In  spending  for 
new  plants  and  equipment  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced  from  the  16.7-percent 
Increase  which  took  place  between  1965 
and  1968.  Current  estimates  are  that 
such  spending  will  Increase  only  3.9  per- 
cent over  the  1966  level  during  1967.  The 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  In  the  machine 
tool  Industry  was  reduced  by  17  percent 
during  December  and  January.  Tte 
level  of  new  orders  for  machinery  and 
equipment  has  generally  declined  re- 
cently, and  extremely  tight  labor  supply 
conditions  In  a  number  of  key  IndustrleB 
have  relaxed. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  did  not  favor 
this  Investment  credit  suspension  last 
year.  I  recognized  that  economic  and  fis- 
cal pressures  resulting  from  combina- 
tions of  circumstances — such  as  rapidly 
Increased  defense  outlays  necessitated  by 
the  situation  In  southeast  Asia,  much  In- 


crease In  business  capital  Investment,  and 
Federal  deficit  spending  and  correspond- 
ing Inflationary  pressures — were  Impor- 
tant factors  In  the  administration's  po- 
sition at  that  time. 

I  felt,  however,  that  the  removal  of  this 
tax  credit  In  1966  for  any  great  length  of 
time  could  well  have  a  depressing  affect 
on  our  economy  and  conceivably  could 
lead  us  into  a  recession.  I  regret  very 
much  that  our  economy  for  several 
months  was  forced  to  undergo  the  un- 
certainties caused  by  last  year's  tax 
credit  suspension. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  of  prices  and 
costs  has  continued  to  be  with  us 
throughout  the  last  several  months.  In 
my  opinion,  Inflation  has  been  worsened 
by  the  lack  of  tax  Incentives  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry  to  keep  busy  creating 
new  Jobs  and  improving  operations  so 
that  cost  reductions  could  be  made  pos- 
sible on  consumer  products.  Industry, 
not  the  Federal  Government,  is  the 
primary  cause  of  oost-prlce  inflation 
through  continuing,  uncontrolled  PWeral 
deficit  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  noted,  I  felt 
that  there  should  have  been  no  suspen- 
sion of  this  very  important  credit  in  the 
flrst  place.  However,  I  am  most  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  presented 
and  supported  this  measure.  1  feel  cer- 
tain that  Its  enactment  will  prove  healthy 
to  our  economy. 
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APL-CIO— FOR  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  consistent  supporters  of  con- 
sumer legislation  in  the  country.  That 
Is,  of  course,  not  surprising  when  one 
considers  that  the  1314  million  members 
of  the  APL-CIO  constitute  the  biggest 
organized  group  of  consumers  in  the 
Nation. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  a  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Wisconsin,  is  now  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Legislation  of  the  APL- 
CIO.  Recently  he  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 
8.  5.  should  be  enacted  this  year  "so  that 
the  clear  light  of  truth  can  Illuminate 
credit  transactions  throughout  the  land." 

Mr.  Biemiller  told  the  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
toe  APL-<;iO  has  been  asking  ever  since 
the  measure  was  Introduced  7  years  ago. 
What's  wrong  with  It?"  and  has  "yet  to 
hear  anything  approaching  a  persuasive 
answer." 

Since  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  of  us 
Mould  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
Mr.  Blemiller's  argument,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
Printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 
Statxmxnt  of  Anobzw  J.  BmnixBt.  Bdoxx 

ras  SuscoMMrrrn  on  Fwamcial  Ihrnrru- 

nONS  or  TH«  SXKATX  COMMITTKZ  OM  BAKX- 
OfO  AND  CXTXUNCT  OM  THX  PSOPOSB)  TSCTH- 

W-Ltndino  Act.  Apkl  18.  1907 
}^-  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
»"iier.    I  am  Dlr«!tor  of  the  Department  of 
'-•gislatlon  of  the  American  FedersUon  of 


Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  appearing  In  support  of  8.  6,  the 
proposed  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act. 

The  AFL-CIO,  which  represents  18  Vi  mil- 
lion members  of  trade  imions  and  their 
families,  has  consistently  urged  the  Congress 
to  enact  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  since 
Its  first  Introduction  more  than  seven  years 
ago. 

On  February  14  of  this  year,  the  Executive 
OotincU  of  the  APL-CiO  issued  a  statement 
on  Consumer  Legislation  which  again  called 
for  "enactment  of  the  long-standing  Truth- 
ln-Lendlng  BUI  to  require  all  credit  vendors 
to  tell  the  borrower  what  the  dollar  cost  of 
the  finance  charges  will  be  on  his  credit  and 
to  state  these  charges  in  terms  of  a  true  an- 
nual Interest  rate."  (I  am  submitting  the 
complete  statement  as  an  attachment  to 
this  testimony.) 

The  case  for  a  truth-ln-lendlng  bUl  is 
more  compelling  today  than  It  was  In  1960 
when  It  was  first  Introduced  by  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  and  his  distinguished  colleagues. 

Since  1960,  total  consumer  credit  (exclu- 
sive of  mortgage  debt)  has  risen  by  68  per- 
cent. At  the  end  of  1966  It  reached  an  all- 
i!f°n  ^^  °^  •°*'^  blUlon.  or  approximately 
•480  for  every  man.  woman  and  chUd  in  the 
United  Sutes. 

Instalhnent  debtr-the  major  share  of  this 
credltr— has  risen  even  faster.  It  Is  up  by  74 
percent  to  a  new  high  of  $74.7  billion  at  the 
end  of  1966. 

During  1966.  the  proportion  of  after-tax 
personal  Income  going  Into  repayment  of  In- 
stallment debt  also  reached  a  new  high 144 

percent,  as  compared  with  13.1  percent  for 

Interest  on  consiuner  debt  totaled  $12  7 
bUllon  In  1966.  Is  up  by  74  percent  since  1960 

This  debt  Is  owed— and  this  Interest  Is 
paid— by  a  great  many  people.  According  to 
the  1866  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances,  con- 
ducted by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  49  percent  of  aU 
American  families  are  making  Installment 
payments.  Half  of  these  families  owe  $780 
or  more. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Installment  borrowers  is  even 
higher  among  union  families.  Special  tables 
prepared  for  the  APL-CIO  In  the  course  of 
the  1860  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances 
showed  that  66  percent  of  uiUon  famlUes 
were  then  making  payments. 

No  assumptions  are  necessary  with  respect 
to  another  flgiire— the  shocking  acceleration 
of  consumer  bankruptcies.  Bankruptcies 
have  risen  even  faster  than  the  debt^-80  per- 
cent since  1860.  There  were  nearly  176,000 
consumer  bankruptcies  In  fiscal  1866  and 
the  forecast  for  fiscal  1967  Is  188,600. 

We  are  well  aware.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
neither  this  bill  nor  any  other  statute  can 
abolish  foolUhness.  There  will  always  be 
people  who  spend — or  borrow — beyond  their 
means,  no  matter  what  the  interest  rates  may 
be. 

The  purpose  of  8.  6  Is  not  to  save  fools 
from  their  folly;  Its  purpose  Is  protect  the 
prudent  from  duplicity. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  use  of  consimier 
credit  and  Its  increasing  volimie,  there  Is 
ample  reason  to  Insist  that  consumers  be 
given  elementary  Information  on  what  this 
credit  costs  them,  in  terms  they  can  imder- 
stand. 

There  has  been  little  controversy  over  the 
desirability  of  disclosing  the  total  dollar  costs 
of  credit  in  Installment  contracts.  The  de- 
bate has  centered  on  the  proposals  that  all 
consumer  credit  charges  be  sUted  In  terms 
of  true  or  effective  rates  on  an  annual  basis. 

No  one  can  seriously  dispute  the  fact  that 
at  present,  the  rates  at  which  credit  costs  are 
applied  are  either  not  disclosed  at  all,  or  are 
quoted  In  a  manner  other  than  as  true  an- 
nual percentages.  There  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  m  which  credit  charges  are  cited 


that  they  cannot  readUy  be  compared  with 
each  other. 

The  consiimer  Is  hurt  In  two  ways:  First, 
he  cannot  readily  compare  the  costs  of  com- 
peUng  credit  offers.  Second,  he  U  led  to 
believe  that  credit  costs  are  lower  than  they 
actually  are.  Rates  are  quoted  in  ways  that 
Imply  that  they  are  very  low,  and  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  are  effective  annual 
rates  when  they  are  not. 

What  ordinary  shopper  Is  likely  to  multi- 
ply out  the  1^  percent  a  month  on  a  re- 
volving charge  account  by  12.  to  arrive  at  the 
true  annual  rate  of  18  percent? 

Win  a  borrower  from  a  smaU  loan  company 
translate  three  percent  a  month  into  an 
astonishing  36  percent  a  year?  Would  he— 
or  coiUd  he— ever  figure  out  an  annual  rate 
equivalent  for  the  spUt-level  type  of  monthly 
finance  rate — three  percent  on  the  first  $160; 
2^  percent  on  the  next  $160  and  one  per- 
cent on  the  remainder  to  $1,000? 

The  new  car  buyer  purchasing  at  a  $7  per 
$100  pea-  year  "add-on"  rate  understandably 
thinks  this  is  an  annual  Interest  rate.  So 
doee  the  borrower  from  a  bank  who  takes  out 
an  Installment  loan  at  an  annual  rate  of 
seven  percent  "dlsoount."  Very  few  can 
translate  these  Into  actual  effective  rates  at 
around  13  to  14  percent. 

In  no  other  field  of  lending  does  such  dis- 
order and  confusion  prevaU.  Business  bor- 
rowers from  banks  and  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions would  not  put  up  with  the  flim-flam 
in  credit  cost  quotations  that  Is  defended 
as  appropriate  and  even  necessary  in  the 
constuner  market. 

Surveys  have  amply  demonstrated  that 
few  consumers  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
how  much  they  pay  for  Installment  credit, 
and  espedaUy  what  they  are  paying  In  terms 
of  annual  Interest.  (These  surveys  are 
described  briefly  by  Wallace  P.  Mors,  in  Con- 
tumer  Credit  Finance  Charges,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research,  1866,  pp.  80-9I. 
Other  descriptions  of  the  surveys  have  also 
been  consulted.) 

A  1864  survey  of  311  families  In  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana,  Illinois,  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  installment  credit  users  did  not 
know  either  the  amount  of  the  carrying 
charge  of  the  Interest  rate  on  their  most  re- 
cent Installment  purchase. 

A  1866-67  survey  of  106  families  using 
Installment  credit  to  buy  cars  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  reported  that  two-thirds 
of  them  had  no  idea  what  annual  Interest 
rates  they  were  paying  and  the  other  third — 
who  thought  they  knew — said  they  were 
paying  five  or  six  p»cent,  whereas  In  ac- 
tuality, half  of  them  were  paying  12  to  32.6 
percent. 

A  1968  survey  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Survey  Research  Center  showed  that  39 
percent  of  those  questioned  were  imable  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  credit  on  a  car  or  foe 
a  loan,  and  that  an  additional  45  percent 
thought  the  charges  would  be  less  than  12 
percent  per  year. 

In  1860  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  found  that  840  Consumers  Union 
subscribers  who  reported  the  rates  they 
paid  on  recent  installment  purchases  esti- 
mated on  the  average,  that  they  paid  8.8 
percent.  By  definition  these  are  sophisti- 
cated, consumer-oriented  people.  But  tJie 
actual  Interest  they  paid  as  computed  by 
the  B\ireau.  was  23.2  percent.  Borrowers  who 
knew  the  true  rate  paid  an  average  of  12.1 
percent  on  loans  imder  $600.  Those  who 
were  completely  uninformed  paid  an  average 
of  37  percent. 

Whatever  the  mysteries  of  oonsimier  credit 
financing,  there  Is  little  mystery  about  why 
consumer  borrowers  know  so  little  about  Its 
costs.  They  are  concealed  behind  a  curtain 
woven  out  of  Indecipherable  statistics;  a 
curtain  that's  pure  gold  on  the  aide  of  the 
lender. 

It  has  been  argued  that  some  method  other 
than  the  effective  annual  rate  can  meet  the 
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problem — montbly  rat«8,  for  example,  or  the 
add-on  method  of  quoting  dollars  per  9100 
per  year.    We  disagree. 

The  price  of  money  In  aU  other  credit 
transactions  In  the  economy  is  universally 
in  terms  of  annual  Interest  rates.  Con- 
sumers considering  a  home-Improvement 
loan  on  an  Installment  basis  as  against  an 
Increase  In  the  mortgage — both  stated  as 
6^  percent — may  not  know  that  one  Is  an 
add-on  (or  discount)  rate  and  the  other  a 
true  annual  rate.  Use  of  savings  In  an  ac- 
count paying  4«4  percent  Interest,  as  against 
an  Installment  loan  might  be  Judged  differ- 
ently If  the  Installment  loan  Is  quoted  at  an 
annual  rate  of  12.9  percent  rather  than  at  17 
per  $100  In  add-on  rates. 

Stating  credit  costs  on  a  uniform,  annual 
effective  rate  basis  would  not  only  make  It 
possible  for  consumers  to  shop  readily  among 
competing  credit  sources,  but  would  stimu- 
late such  shopping.  Many  witnesses  In  the 
1963-64  hearings  said.  In  effect.  "If  I  had 
known  the  rate  was  40  percent,  I  would  have 
looked  elsewhere,"  or  "I  would  have  made 
other  arrangements." 

If  rates  are  soothingly  low-sounding,  such 
as  two  percent  a  month  or  $7,  $8,  or  t9  per 
$100  per  year,  shopping  for  credit  may  not 
seem  reaUy  necessary  or  worth  while. 

How  much  money  Is  paid  out  unnecessarily 
In  excessive  credit  ch&rgee  Isnt  known,  ex- 
cept for  the  certainty  that  It's  a  lot.  In  the 
California  study  of  Installment  car  buyers, 
mentioned  earlier.  It  was  found  that  four- 
flfths  of  the  families  did  not  check  any 
credit  source  other  than  their  car  dealers. 
They  paid,  on  the  average,  a  rate  of  22.9  per- 
cent In  true  Interest  charges.  The  one-flfth 
who  did  check  other  lenders  came  out  with 
the  relatively  low  rate  of  12  percent.  The 
■tudy  ^>eclflcally  pointed  out  that  "The 
failure  to  shop  for  credit  was.  In  all  prob- 
ability, related  to  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
the  families  knew  how  much  they  were  pay- 
ing for  credit  In  terms  of  annual  or  simple 
Interest." 

If  price  competition  can  be  made  effec- 
tive among  installment  lenders,  there  will 
be  hope  for  at  least  some  reduction  In  rates 
generally,  and  a  much  sharper  curtailment 
of  excessive  ratee. 

To  some  of  those  who  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion, such  a  development  looms  as  a  threat 
to  the  whole  concept  of  credit  buying  and 
even  to  the  economy  itself.  We  say  this  Is 
nonsense. 

We  In  the  APL-CIO  are  not  opposed  to 
consumer  credit.  We  are  well  aware  that 
many  Items  have  become  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  Ufe,  from  automobiles 
to  washing  machines,  would  be  out  of  the 
practical  reach  of  many  families  if  credit 
were  not  available.  Surely  they  would  be 
out  of  reach  for  most  wage-earners.  And 
If  they  were  out  of  reach,  they  could  not  be 
■old  In  quantity,  many  of  the  workers  who 
make  consumer  goods  would  be  out  of  Jobs 
as  well. 

So  we  are  all  In  favor  of  consumer  credit. 
All  we  ask.  and  all  that  8.  6  provides,  is  that 
the  cons\mier  can  tell  how  much  credit  Is 
costing  bUn,  In  honest,  understandable 
terms. 

S.  6  does  not  specify  what  credit  carta 
should  be.  It  simply  requires  lenders  to  tell 
what  they  are  charging. 

What  Is  wrong  with  that?  It  aeema  to  lu 
that  the  only  InstttaUons  that  wlU  be  hurt 
are  those  who  have  something  to  be  ashamed 
ctf — ^who  know  that  they  are  bilking  the 
buyer,  and  that  their  charges  cannot  stand 
disclosure. 

We  know  that  some  opponents  of  the  bill 
have  claimed  It  would  be  Impossible  for  them 
to  reduce  their  credit  charges  to  simple  an- 
nual Interest.  Without  making  any  claim  to 
be  expert  computers  of  credit  rates,  we  simply 
don't  believe  them.  Surely  the  credit  charges 
were  established  on  the  basis  of  the  return 
expected  of  them.    Surely  those  who  pur- 
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vey  credit,  when  Uiey  do  their  own  borrow- 
ing, calculate  costs  on  a  simple  percentage 
basis.  We  believe  their  customers  are  no 
lees  deserving. 

ActuaUy,  S.  6  la  far  from  Inflexible  In  this 
reepect.  It  sets  out  a  general  method  of  com- 
putation and  allows  for  variations  for  special 
situations  within  the  discretion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  It  provides  for  reason- 
able tolerances  on  the  annual  rate  statement 
rather  than  absolutely  precise  mathematical 
exactitude. 

As  this  committee  knows,  there  are  now 
precedents  for  truth-ln-lendlng  set  by  state 
statutes.  In  1966  Massachusetts  became  the 
first  state  to  enact  comprehensive  truth-ln- 
lendlng  legislation,  requiring  disclosure  of 
annuwl  rates  on  virtually  all  types  of  con- 
sumer Installment  sales  and  loans.  And  on 
March  23  of  this  year,  a  similar  statute  was 
signed  Into  law  for  the  state  of  Washington. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  had  a  truth- 
ln-lendlng  directive  In  effect  since  July  1, 
1966,  for  lenders  who  do  business  with  serv- 
icemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  been 
under  discussion  since  1960.  It  has  been  de- 
bated and  refined.  It  Is  thoroughly  familiar 
to  the  committee,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
general  public.  It  Is  simple,  clear  and 
straightforward.  It  penalizes  no  one.  On 
the  contrary.  It  offers  American  consumers — 
especially  the  credit  buyers,  who  comprise 
almost  half  the  families  In  the  nation— the 
simple  right  to  know  how  much  they  are 
being  asked  to  pay  when  they  don't  pay  cash. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  we  In  the  AFL- 
CIO  have  raised  one  basic  question  with 
respect  to  this  bill:  "What's  wrong  with  It?" 
We  have  yet  to  hear  anything  approaching 
a  persuasive  answer. 

Therefore  we  strongly  urge  your  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  of  S.  6,  so  that 
the  clear  light  of  truth  can  Illuminate  credit 
transactions  throughout  the  land. 


SOCIAL  ACCOUNTINa 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  pub- 
lishes a  highly  respected  monthly  maga- 
zine known  as  Trans-action,  which  de- 
scribes Itself  as  "the  magazine  of  social 
science  and  the  modem  society." 

The  latest  issue  of  the  magazine  car- 
ries an  editorial  by  senior  editors  Irving 
Ix)uls  Horowitz  and  Lee  Rainwater,  both 
Washington  University  professors,  con- 
cerning congressional  legislation  involv- 
ing the  social  sciences  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  efforts  to  assess  the  state 
of  the  Nation.  Specifically,  the  editorial 
discusses  S.  843,  The  Pull  Opportunity 
and  Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967.  which 
I  introduced  along  with  10  other  Sen- 
ators early  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial "Comment:  Social  Accounting  for 
the  Nation,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  Trans-action,  May,  1967] 

COMICENT:    SOCtAt,    ACCOtTNTINO    FO«   THX 

Nation 
(By  Irving  Louis  Horowitz  and  Lee 
Rainwater) 
We  are  now  witnessing  an  ever  Increasing 
reUance  upon  a  whole  range  of  social  sciences 
as    the    American   style   demands    constant 
assessment  of  national  goals.    As  public  offi- 
cials    become     Increasingly     self-conscious 
about  the  quality  of  American  life  and  cloy- 
Ingly  dedicated  to  spelling  out  the  national 
pxirpose,  they  are  adding  the  iise  of  other 
social   sciences   to  the  already  Instltution- 


allaed  use  of  economics  In  determining 
where  we  are  and  where  we  shoiild  go.  Thh 
Inclination,  tentative  as  It  still  remains,  it 
being  matched  by  the  escalating  Interest  of 
even  the  most  academic  of  social  scientists 
in  the  possibilities  of  their  work  for  creating 
as  well  as  describing  society. 

The  most  significant  of  several  recent 
moves  In  the  direction  of  institutionalizing 
social  science  as  a  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assess  the  state  of  the 
nation  and  our  government  activity  Is  Sens- 
tor  Walter  F.  Mondale's  Social  Accounting 
Bill.  Senator  Mbndale  (D.,  Minn.)  has  in. 
troduced  legislation  aimed  at  reaching  three 
goals: 

— establishing  a  Council  of  Social  Advlson 
to  devise  a  system  of  social  Indicators  to 
advise  the  President  on  and  to  evaluate  na- 
tional social  policies; 

—requiring  the  President  to  transmit  to 
Congress  an  annual  social  report  on  the  na- 
tion, specifying  progress  made,  listing  goals 
for  the  future,  and  outlining  policies  for 
achieving  these  objectives; 

— and  establishing  a  Joint  committee  of 
Congress  to  review  the  presidential  report. 
Just  as  the  Joint  economic  committee  exer- 
cises supervision  and  responsibilities  In  eco- 
nomic matters. 

On  first  sight  such  legislation  might 
appear  to  simply  make  more  paper  work  and 
reports  for  the  government,  but  If  the  long 
experience  with  the  establishment  of  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors  Is  any  guide. 
Senator  Mondale's  bill  can  have  a  most  pro- 
foiind  Impact  both  on  government  opera- 
tion and  on  the  social  state  of  the  nation 
generally.  The  bill,  if  passed,  can  Institu- 
tionalize a  much  more  systematic  assessment 
of  the  social  Implications  of  various  govern- 
ment actions  and  of  the  Introduction  Into 
the  policy-making  process  of  the  kind  ol 
social  considerations  that  now  tend  to  be 
either  Ignored  or  dealt  with  in  a  cavalier 
manner.  Over  time  the  government  will  be- 
gin to  face  some  of  the  now  unrecognised 
consequences  of  Its  actions  and  will  be  forced 
to  address  as  policy  Issues  various  social 
problems  which  factual  Ignorance  now 
clouds  and  conceals. 

Although  there  are  strong  elitist  overtonei 
In  establishing  yet  another  group  of  expert* 
crucial  to  the  policy-making  process.  Sena- 
tor Mondale's  proposal  should  eventually  re- 
sult In  an  extension  of  democratic  policy- 
making. The  most  Important  effect  of  the 
bill,  as  of  the  Increasing  Importance  of  the 
program-planning  budget  system,  will  be  to 
compel  a  clear  statement  of  national  goali. 
Just  as  In  the  economic  area,  this  public 
statement  of  goals  should  allow  for  debate 
and  action,  both  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
goals  are  being  achieved  and  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  goals  framed.  For  example,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  taken  the 
lead  sometimes  shakily  In  stating  that  the 
risk  of  Inflation  Is  a  concern  that  overrldee 
the  goal  of  full  employment,  noaklng  It  pat- 
slble  to  debate  the  Issue.  Were  these  inclina- 
tions only  vaguely  Implied  In  the  economic 
planning  of  the  nation.  It  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  formulate  a  debate  on  the 
relative  Importance  of  full  employment,  in- 
flation, and  a  favorable  balance  of  paymenta. 
The  long-range  effects  of  the  Mondale  leg- 
islation on  the  social  sciences  themselvei 
would  be  great.  The  social  sciences  are  called 
upon  to  "put  up  or  shut  up"  by  a  program 
directly  calling  upon  social  advisors  to  work 
out  a  social  report.  Social  scientists  might 
experience  great  Internal  pressure  to  move  to 
the  direction  of  more  precise  and  clearly  for- 
mulated statements  about  society  and  about 
the  effects  of  various  kinds  of  Intervention  on 
society.  There  Is  certainly  no  current  equlve- 
lent  of  Keyneslan  programming  In  the  other 
social  sciences.  In  that  sense  the  establish- 
ment of  national  social  policy  to  some  extent 
precedes  and  presumes  the  development  of 
theory  adequate  to  the  task.    The  call  for  > 
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wider  use  of  social  Indicators  should  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  development  of  such 
theory,  along  with  a  spelling  out  of  the  Indi- 
cators themselves,  an  Item  of  first  priority 
for  the  social  sciences. 

In  this  connection.  In  order  to  establish  a 
meaningful  set  of  priorities,  we  urge  that  the 
Council  of  Social  Advisors  be  enlarged  from 
the  present  proposed  three-member  commit- 
tee to  a  larger  conmilttee.  In  this  way  a 
larger  network  of  advisors  from  the  social 
science  community  can  be  Involved.  The 
quantity  of  Information  which  will  be  re- 
quired can  be  used  to  expand  the  type  of 
theoretical  horizons  that  will  be  needed. 
The  purpose  of  the  Mondale  legislation  Is 
clearly  not  to  build  bigger  and  better  mouse- 
traps— for  example,  bigger  and  better  mental 
institutions — but  rather  to  show  how  the  use 
of  social  Indicators  can  lead  first  to  political 
policies  which  might  lead  to  a  reduction 
and  finally  to  an  elimination  of  the  need  for 
Institutions  of  this  sort. 

The  legislative  career  of  the  act  will  help 
make  clear  that  the  Senate  expects  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  and  the  Coimcil  of 
Social  Advisors  to  cooperate  closely  and  to 
mutually  Influence  each  other.  Otherwise, 
It  Is  likely  that  one  will  get  two  sets  of  per- 
spectives: an  economic  advisor's  perspective 
that  orients  Itself  mainly  to  the  general 
health  of  the  economy  and  a  social  advisor's 
perspective  that  orients  Itself  mainly  to  all 
the  kinds  of  troubles  that  are  left  over.  In 
the  long  run.  It  would  probably  be  desirable 
to  merge  the  two  councils.  However,  In  the 
beginning,  the  social  advisors  probably  need 
the  protection  of  an  autonomous  agency  un- 
til they  have  demonstrated  their  worth  to 
carry  real  weight  In  any  kind  of  combined 
council. 

Much  of  the  data  that  a  council  would 
use  are  currently  collected  In  the  varloxis  de- 
partments (HEW,  OEO,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce). However,  this  Information  Is  In- 
variably tailored  to  the  particular  mission 
and  policy  commitments  of  the  department 
concerned.  Over  time,  the  council  should  be 
In  a  position  to  offer  guidance  on  developing 
Information  series  which  are  less  biased  In 
terms  of  particular  departmental  perspec- 
tives. Only  a  group  outside  the  given  Inter- 
ests of  each  agency  will  be  In  a  position  to 
gain  flexibility  In  developing  and  assessing 
methods  for  achieving  national  goals  that 
cross  departmental  alms. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  And  Congress  taking 
leadership  in  the  effort  to  make  the  social 
sciences  policy  relevant  In  the  broadest  pos- 
sible way.  Senator  Mondale's  bill,  along  with 
the  proposal  by  Senator  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff 
(D.,  Conn.)  for  an  Office  of  Legislative  Evalu- 
ation to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress' legislation  accomplishes  its  Intended 
goals,  can  provide  crucial  elements  In  de- 
veloping a  more  rational,  humane  society. 

Nor  can  Senator  Mondale's  proposed  legis- 
lation on  social  accounting  be  Isolated  from 
companion  legislation  being  Introduced  by 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  (D.,  Okla.)  on  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Social  Science 
Foundation.  For  the  emerging  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  social  science  Information 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  corresponding 
legislative  concern  over  the  moral  behavior 
of  social  scientists.  Therefore,  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  the  kinds  of  nonpolicy- 
orlented  research  that  In  the  past  (and  pres- 
ent)  have  never  received  much  government 
support  or  even  encouragement  Is  a  necessary 
correlate  to  the  social-Indicators  approach. 
For  without  free  and  Imaginative  research, 
the  constructive  role  of  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  social  Indicators  would  be  seriously 
Impaired  from  the  outset. 

What  these  social  science  bills  must  help 
ensure  Is  the  growth  of  a  wider  network  of 
politically  relevant  groups  whose  Interests 
can  be  artlcvUated  and  represented  In  federal 
planning  councils.  In  the  absence  of  this 
representation,  there  exists  a  danger  that  the 
planning  agencies  can  become  spokesmen  for 


special  interests  masquerading  ajt  the  voice 
of  the  total  society.  Experience  with  this 
process  can  serve  as  a  means  for  educating 
otherwise  Inarticulate  publics  within  Ameri- 
can society,  and  for  helping  them  to  translate 
their  passions  Into  programs. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  FEDERAL 
JUDGE  DELBERT  E.  METZGER.  OF 
HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  President  recently. 
Hawaii  lost  a  great  champion  of  civil 
liberties  with  the  death  of  former  Fed- 
eral Judge  Delbert  E.  Metzger,  In  Hon- 
olulu, at  the  age  of  92. 

Even  to  this  day,  few  Americans  realize 
that  the  people  of  Hawaii  lived  under 
the  harsh  dicta  of  martial  law  for  a  con- 
siderable period  during  World  War  n, 
when  Hawaii  was  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

Judge  Metzger  ruled  that  the  military 
had  illegally  closed  the  civil  courts  in 
Hawaii  and  had  otherwise  infringed  up- 
on the  rights  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment. He  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

A  fearless  crusader  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  Judge  Metzger  once 
said: 

I've  never  regretted  a  single  decision  I 
have  ever  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
coimts  of  Judge  Metzger's  passing,  pub- 
lished in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-BiOletln.  Apr.  26, 
1967] 

EX-JlTDGE    MeTZOKS    DOS — CKAICFION    OT 

Civn.  Rutx 

Delbert  E.  Metzger,  92,  of  1914  Vancouvw 
Drive,  died  last  night  at  Hale  Nanl  Hospital. 

As  a  Federal  Judge  during  World  War  II,  be 
fought  against  military  encroachment  on 
civil  government. 

Oraveelde  services  with  military  honors 
will  be  held  over  the  ashes  at  5  p.m.  Thurs- 
day at  Oahu  Cemetery. 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  Rewick  will  of- 
flclate. 

Mr.  Metzger  served  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  In  Honolulu  from  1939  to  19S2. 

In  his  battle  against  the  Military,  he  once 
levied  a  (5,000  flne  on  Lieutenant  Oeneral 
Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  conunandlng  gen- 
eral In  Hawaii,  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld 
his  contentions  on  military  rule.  It  declared 
that  the  Military  had  Illegally  closed  the 
civil  courts  and  had  otherwise  Imposed  un- 
necessary orders  on  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment. 

In  another  case,  Mr.  Metzger  ruled  that 
Navy  enlisted  men  do  not  lose  their  consti- 
tutional rights  simply  because  they  are  in 
the  Navy. 

BAIL  REDUCTION 

One  of  his  most  controversial  actions  was 
reducing  the  ball  of  seven  Islanders — Includ- 
ing the  LL.W.U.'s  Jack  Hall — from  $76,000  to 
(6,000  each  after  they  were  charged,  under 
the  Smith  Act,  of  conspiring  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 

"The  practice  of  setting  ball  was  never  in- 
tended as  a  punishment  of  defendants  before 
trial."  he  said. 

His  action  was  denounced  in  Congress  by 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Wyoming 
Democrat. 


President  Truman  did  not  reappoint  *««"' 
in  1962.  Mr.  Metzger  said  he  wasn't  reap- 
pointed because  of  his  decision  in  poUtlcal 
cases. 

BORN  m  KANSAS 

Delbert  Evemer  Metzger  was  bom  in  Oza- 
wakie,  Jefferson  County,  Kansas  on  March  4. 
1875. 

He  attended  public  and  private  schools  In 
Kansas  and  then  enrolled  at  Washburn  Col- 
lege. He  received  bis  law  degree  from  In- 
diana Law  School. 

While  he  practiced  law  on  the  Mainland, 
he  did  not  limit  himself  to  that  profession. 
He  was  farmer,  rancher,  theatrical  promoter, 
newspaperman  and  mining  engineer. 

It  was  as  an  engineer  that  be  first  came  to 
Hawaii  m  1899.  He  volunteered  with  the 
Army  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  detachment  Tnairing 
the  first  U.S.  land  survey  and  map  of  Pearl 
Lochs  (now  called  Pearl  Harbor) . 

The  digging  of  artesian  wells  made  him 
familiar  with  the  land  In  Oahu.  Kauai, 
Nllhau  and  Hawaii. 

And  he  mixed  in  politics,  too. 

With  three  others,  he  helped  organize  the 
Democratic  Party  on  Kauai  In  1900. 

As  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the  party  for 
60  years,  the  Democrats  named  him  to  the 
Electorlal  College  In  1960.  Thus  he  cast  one 
of  the  three  votes  that  HawaU  gave  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  Islands'  flrst  presiden- 
tial election. 

MANT  omcES 

Mr.  Metzger  held  many  offices.  He  was  a 
territorial  senator  from  the  Big  Island  from 
1913  to  1916  and  was  treasurer  and  insurance 
commissioner  for  the  Territory  from  1918  to 
1922. 

He  was  considered  for  appointment  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  in  1933,  but  President 
Roosevelt  bypassed  him. 

He  was  named  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  in  Hllo  in  1934.  He  served  on  the  State 
bench  until  he  was  appointed  to  the  Federal 
court  in  1939. 

Mr.  Metzger  married  Alice  Marlon  Weight 
In  Hllo  J\me  29,  1911.  She  survlTes,  as  does 
one  son,  Franklin. 

The  late  Lo\ilse  HoUingsworth,  who  re- 
ported court  news  for  the  Star-Bulletin  for 
many  years,  said  Mr.  Metzer  was  "a  soft- 
spoken,  mild-mannered  man  whose  firm. 
Judicial  pronouncements  were  sometimes  al- 
most inaudible." 

LOTTO  REPEBCTTSSIONS 

But  his  decision  had  loud  repercussions. 

Military  government  was  set  up  in  Hawaii 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941. 

Mr.  Metzger's  stand  against  what  he  felt 
to  be  arbitrary  and  unfair  operation  of  mili- 
tary law  brought  him  Into  sharp  conflict  with 
the  military  government. 

The  Army  had  banned  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Metzger  in  1943  had  granted  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  to  two  naturalized  Americans 
of  German  birth  who  had  been  held  by  the 
Army. 

In  1944  he  granted  a  writ  to  Lloyd  C.  Dun- 
can, an  American-bom  civilian  worker  at 
Pearl  Harbor  who  got  into  a  minor  flght  with 
marine  sentries.  He  ruled  that  martial  law 
did  not  exist  in  Hawaii  and  the  provost  court 
had  no  right  to  try  Dimcan. 

General  Richardson  refused  to  obey  the 
court's  order  and  Metzger  flned  him  |B,000. 

Richardson  retaliated  with  a  general  order 
forbidding  any  tuxther  action  In  the  case 
or  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  flne. 

Attorneys  complained,  "It's  bayonet  rule." 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  upheld  Mr.  Metzger. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  conunented: 

"Even  when  military  force  prevented  the 
execution  of  his  mandate  and  be  blmaelf 
was  threatened  with  an  arbitrary  flne  by 
Lieutenant  Oeneral  Richardson,  he  counu 
geously  and  oonslstently  Insisted  on  uphold- 
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lag  tbe  ConsUtutiaii  aaid  Uxe  rlgbte  which  It 
guAranteM." 

UAJOK  OCdBIONS 

Other  major  coiirt  declslonfl: 
1 — Holding  court  In  LiOb  Angeles,  Mr.  Metz- 
ger  ruled  In  August.  1949,  that  a  Nisei  did  not 
loae   his   United   States   nationality   despite 
his  service  la  the  Japanese  army. 

a — He  ruled  that  the  Pullard-Leo  family 
was  the  legal  owner  of  Palmyra  Island.  The 
VS.  Government  sought  possession  of  the 
atoll,  but  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  Mr. 
Metzger'B  decision  In  1947. 

3 — ^He  was  a  member  of  a  three-Judge  panel 
which  found  unconstitutional  territorial  law 
restricting   foreign    language    schools. 

4 — He  was  one  of  three  Judges  who  found 
acts  of  the  1947  Maxil  grand  Jury  invalid  be- 
cause certain  classes  of  the  population  were 
deliberately  excluded  from  the  Jury. 

6 — The  same  panel  ruled  Invalid  territorial 
laws  on  conspiracy  and  imlawful  assembly. 
The  cases  involved  IX.W.U.  plcketers  In  the 
1946  and  1947  sugar  and  pineapple  strikes. 

6 — In  1950  he  acqiUtted  "the  Reluctant  89" 
who  refused  to  testify  before  the  House 
Committee  on  un-American  activities. 

7 — ^He  and  Federal  Judge  J.  Frank  Mc- 
Laughlin clashed  on  the  composition  of  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  In  1962.  Mr.  Metzger 
contended  the  grand  Jury  lists  were  Im- 
properly drawn  up. 

He  once  said,  "I've  never  regretted  a  alngle 
decision  I  have  ever  made." 

IXFT   BXNCR   IN    19SS 

Mr.  Metzger  left  the  bench  In  1963  but  be 
remained  a  center  of  controversy. 

He  appeared  as  the  60th  and  last  witness 
for  the  defense  In  the  Hawaii  Communist 
conspiracy  trial  In  April.  1963. 

He  gave  a  ringing  endorsement  to  Jack 
Hall,  the  IX.W.U.'s  regional  director,  and 
said  Hall's  reputation  as  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen was  excellent  and  that  he  never  heard  hla 
loyalty  questioned. 

Mr.  Metzger  ran  for  delegate  to  Congreea 
In  1952  on  the  Democratic  Ucket.  He  lost  to 
RepubUcan  Joseph  R.  Farrlngton.  In  a  spe- 
cial election  In  July,  1954,  following  Mr. 
Farrlngton's  death,  Mr.  Metzger  was  defeated 
by  Mrs.  Farrlngton. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Apr  26 

1967] 

JxnHJK  MrnzGEK  Is  Dead  at  92 — FicBm  fob 

CONSTTnmONAL  RiOBTS 

One  of  Hawaii's  most  dlstlngxiiahed  Jurists 
and  meet  Uberal  lawyers,  former  Federal 
Judge  Delbert  E.  Metzger,  died  yesterday  at 
6:45  p.m.  at  the  Hale  Nanl  rest  home  on 
Pensaoola  St.    He  was  92. 

A  confirmed  battler  for  constitutional 
rights,  the  Judge  once  said  of  his  legal  ca- 
reer: "I've  never  regretted  a  single  decision 
Tve  ever  made."  An  associate  of  many  years 
described  the  Judge  two  years  ago  as  "the 
kindest  man  I  ever  met." 

Judge  Metzger  was  a  colorful  and  often 
controversial  resident  of  Hawaii  for  68  years. 
He  has  been  In  ill  health  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  his  eyesight  was  almost  gone. 
Funeral  arrangements,  being  handled  by 
WllUama  Mortuary,  are  still  pending. 

The  crusty  Judge,  who  was  still  smoking 
16  cigars  a  day  and  drinking  three  or  four 
bottles  a  night  as  he  neared  his  90th  birth- 
day, U  best  known  for  his  battles  for  consti- 
tutional rights. 

During  World  War  n,  be  fined  the  Army's 
commanding  general  In  Hawaii,  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  C.  Richardson,  $5,000  for  contempt 
of  court— part  of  Judge  Metzger's  battle 
against  excessive  military  control  of  Ha- 
waU's  Territorial  government.  His  conten- 
tions on  military  government  were  later  up- 
held by  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 

One  of  his  most  controversial  actions  was 
reducing  the  ball  of  seven  Islanders — includ- 
ing the  ILWTTs  Jack  W.  Hall— from  #76,000 
to  96,000  each  after  they  were  charged  with 


conspiring  to  teach  and  advocate  the  orer- 
throw  of  the  government. 

(The  "HawaU  Seven"  were  acquitted 
when  the  U.S.  Covirt  of  Appeals  reversed 
their  conviction,  following  an  earlier  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  a  Loe  Angeles 
Smith  Act  case). 

"The  practice  of  setting  ball  was  never 
Intended  as  a  punishment  of  defendants  be- 
fore trial,"  he  explained. 

Judge  Metzger  was  a  versatile  man.  He 
was  a  farmer,  publisher,  soldier,  engineer, 
lawyer,  politician  and  Judge  during  his  life- 
time. He  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
Senate  for  two  terms  and  Territorial  Treas- 
urer from  1918  to  1922.  But  twice  he  met 
defeat  In  bids  for  election  as  Hawaii's  Dele- 
gate to  Congress. 

A  native  of  Kansas,  he  first  came  to  Hawaii 
In  1899,  and  helped  organize  the  Democratic 
Party  on  Kauai  In  1900.  He  was  a  liberal 
Democrat  then — when  It  wasn't  a  popular 
avocation  In  Hawaii  at  all — and  throughout 
his  lifetime. 

The  salty  Judge  was  fond  of  saying  that 
no  man  in  Hawaii  had  more  friends — and 
more  enemies  at  the  same  tUne — than  he 
did. 

WhUe  campaigning  for  State  office  one 
time,  be  said:  "Legislative  work  needs  less 
poUUcal  struggles,  tricks  and  skirmishes  and 
more  hard-working  thoughtfulnesa  toward 
the  public  weal." 

Campaigning  unsuccessfully  for  election  to 
Congress  In  1954,  his  theme  was:  "It's  time 
to  send  a  lawyer  to  Washington." 

He  celebrated  his  83rd  birthday  with  a 
round  of  golf  even  though  an  Irate  citizen 
had  filed  a  $50,000  law  suit  against  him  In 
an  automobile  accident  case. 

Judge  Metzger  delighted  In  sinking  his 
teeth  into  controversial   matters. 

As  State  treasurer,  he  found  that  land  ap- 
praisals for  tax  purposes  were  lopsided  In 
favor  of  sugar  plantations  and  against  home 
owners.  HU  reappralsaU  never  saw  light 
however.  A  new  governor  came  along  and 
Metzger  said  he  was  asked  to  resign  his  post. 
Judge  Metzger  acquitted  the  "Reluctant 
39"  local  citizens  who  had  been  charged  by 
the  Federal  government  for  contempt  of 
court  for  hiding  behind  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment by  nUlng  that  they  "have  every  right 
to  seek  refuge  In  the  amendment." 

Once  he  not  only  threw  out  the  Federal 
Court  grand  jury  list  but  the  grand  Jury  it- 
self because  he  didn't  believe  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  Territory's  cltlaens  was  repre- 
sented. 

He  appeared  as  a  character  witness  for 
Jack  Hall  during  the  Smith  Act  hearings 
here.  Later  he  appeared  as  a  defense  coun- 
sel in  1968  for  pacifists  who  tried  to  sail  the 
Golden  Rule  Into  the  Knlwetok  nuclear  test 
zone. 


April  27,  1967 


SENATOR  McOEE  ON  DISSENT 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  the  claims  that  it  Is,  somehow,  un- 
fair, Intimidating,  or  bullying  for  General 
Westmoreland,  personifying,  as  he  does, 
the  American  flghtlngman  In  Vietnam, 
to  be  home  addressing  editors,  students, 
or  legislators,  Congress  included. 

The  reaction  to  General  Westmore- 
land's appearance  on  the  domestic  scene 
has,  from  some  areas,  raised  anew  what 
I  have  called  the  arrogance  of  dissent. 
The  suggestion  has  been  voiced,  and 
loudly,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  the  right  to  be 
heard  defending  its  policies  In  southeast 
Asia,  or  in  marshalling  support  In  the 
public  forum.  But  the  workings  of  a 
free  society  go  two  ways,  Mr.  President, 
so  that  it  follows.  I  submit,  that  the  Gov- 
ermnent  and  the  administration  have 


as  much  right  to  be  heard— Indeed,  as 
much  right  to  dramatize  their  case-1-ag 
have  those  who  oppose  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  "poUtlcal  black- 
mail" for  those  responsible  for  our  pou- 
cles  and  for  carrying  them  out  to  explain 
them,  to  defend  them,  or  to  counter 
those  with  opposing  views.  What  move 
haa  been  made  to  brand  dissenters  as 
"traitors"  except  by  the  dissenters  them- 
selves through  a  brand  of  reverse  psy. 
chology  aimed  at  mobilizing  sympathy? 
I  for  one  have  not  noticed  that  those 
who  oppose  our  policies  In  southeast 
Asia  have  been  coerced  into  silence  by 
the  administration  or  by  anyone  else 
If  anything,  the  tempo  of  their  vocal 
exercises  has  been  Increased  In  recent 
days. 

If  the  public  debate  does  give  false 
hope  to  Hanoi  that  somehow  North  Viet- 
nam ultimately  will  be  able  to  achieve 
pohtlcally  what  It  cannot  win  mili- 
tarily—and  I  must  say  I  am  convinced 
this  Is  the  fact— then  so  be  It.  This  U 
the  burden  a  free  and  open  society  must 
bear.  Thomas  Jefferson  put  It  well,  Mr. 
President,  when  he  wrote  in  his  first 
Inaugural  address  that: 

Krror  of  opinion  may  be  t<^erated  where 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  have  reason. 
Must  those  who  oppose  the  Government's 
policies  desecrate  the  principles  of  free 
debate  by  accusing  our  leaders  of  tyr- 
anny? Must  they  reserve  to  themselves 
all  wisdom?  Why  would  they  apply  a 
double  standard  by  refusing  those  who 
accept  and  agree  with  our  Government's 
policies,  and  therefore  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  the  dissenters,  equal  access 
to  the  public  forum? 

No,  debate  is  not  and  will  not  be 
curbed.  Mr.  President.  But  it  will  be 
encouraged  as  a  two-way  discourse. 
Those  who  oppose  our  Government's 
policies  in  Vietnam  are  free  to  express 
themselves.  Indeed,  they  have  a  duty 
to  do  so.  But.  by  the  same  token,  those 
who  support  the  Government — and  the 
Government  itself — have  an  equal  duty 
to  explain  its  policies,  to  expand  public 
knowledge  about  the  war.  and  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  In  Its  lead  editorial,  dealt 
admirably  with  this  controversy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobd. 
as  follows: 

Mectino  DisaxNT 

The  government  of  a  free  society  has  no 
right  to  suppress,  restrain  or  punish  dissent; 
but  It  Is  under  no  obligation  to  refrain  from 
reply  or  rebuttal. 

Reaction  In  some  quarters  to  the  tour  of 
General  Westmoreland  suggests  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  war  may  be  seized  of  the 
notion  that  they  have  every  right  to  moblllae 
their  sympathizers  but  that  those  In  favor  of 
the  war  do  not  enjoy  the  same  right  to  sum- 
mon support  to  the  forum. 

Some  bitterness  has  been  caused,  In  par- 
ticular, by  General  Westmoreland's  disclo- 
sure that  criticism  of  the  American  policy  In 
Vietnam  gives  comfort  to  North  Vietnam  and, 
by  prolonging  the  war  may  be  costing  Ameri- 
can lives.  This  Is  simply  a  fact  of  life  at- 
tested   to   by   most   authorities   who  bav* 
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interviewed  officials  at  Hanoi.  The  dissenters 
do  wrong  to  try  to  suppress  this  fact  and 
they  are  mistaken  in  resenting  its  disclosure. 
It  Is  an  awkward  fact  of  life. 

Oeneral  Westmoreland  did  not  say,  and  no 
other  responsible  critic  has  said,  that  this 
disagreeable  fact  makes  It  disloyal  for  anyone 
to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  to  dls- 
MQt  from  the  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
it  doubtful  If  any  democratic  society  could 
ever  achieve,  without  the  sacrifice  of  all 
principle,  the  degree  of  unanimity  needed  to 
divest  the  North  Vietnamese  of  plausible 
pretenses  on  which  to  maintain  the  Illusion 
that  they  can  gain  a  victory  by  political 
dlffient  In  the  United  States.  One  dissenting 
voice  alone  probably  woxild  be  s\ifficlent  to 
that  purpose.  How  much  does  an  unde- 
niably greater  dissent  increase  the  Uliislon? 
To  whatever  degree  dissent  contributes  to  It, 
this  Is  a  burden  that  a  free  country  must 
cheerfully  bear  In  wartime. 

So  debate  cannot  and  will  not  be  curbed  In 
the  United  States,  no  matter  how  much  It 
contributes  to  the  hope  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  they  can  achieve  politically 
vhat  they  cannot  accomplish  militarily. 

While  It  would  be  wrong  for  an  American 
Oovemment  to  try  to  diminish  dissent  by 
unconstitutional  and  antidemocratic  meth- 
ods, the  Oovemment  has  every  right  to  try  to 
diminish  dissent  by  making  its  own  contri- 
bution to  the  debate.  It  is  perfectly  free  and 
able,  within  the  framework  of  a  tree  society, 
to  mobilize  the  sentiment  of  the  country. 
It  should  not  be  reproached  for  trying  to  en- 
large the  area  of  agreement  by  Increasing  the 
Information  and  knowledge  of  the  public 
about  the  war. 

And  It  might  be  very  well  advised  to  seek 
frequently  the  advice  and  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  objectives  of  policy  and  to  the 
altering  means  of  achieving  those  objectives. 
The  time  la  at  hand  when  Congress,  by  a  new 
and  explicit  direction  to  the  Government, 
stating  the  ends  of  American  policy  and  the 
methods  of  achieving  them,  might  provide  a 
healthy  corrective  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
lllusloQ  that  they  are  dealing  with  Paris  and 
not  with  Washington.  1 1 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
both  surprised  and  saddened  today  to 
read  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King's 
comments  In  Cleveland  yesterday  re- 
garding who  would  be  the  best  presi- 
dential candidates  in  1968  "from  a  civil 
rights  standpoint." 

I  was  surprised  and  saddened  not  be- 
cause of  the  names  Dr.  King  mentioned 
but  because  of  the  name  he  did  not 
mention.  I  think  that  to  talk  about 
candidates  "from  a  civil  rights  stand- 
point" without  mentioning  the  name  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion to  the  American  people.  For  no 
President  In  our  history  has  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  civil  rights  than  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

When  the  history  of  the  1960's  is  writ- 
ten at  some  future  date,  the  dvll  rights 
struggle  will  assume  a  central  place  in 
mat  work.  The  names  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Lsmdon  Johnson  will  also  as- 
sume central  places  In  that  history. 

For  if  Msutin  Luther  King  was  the 
apostle  of  the  clvU  rights  movement, 
LjTidon  Johnson  was  the  leader  whose 
total  commitment  secured  these  rights 
in  the  laws  of  this  land. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  shares  my 
view  that  President  Johnson  has  led  the 
way  toward  more  clvU  rights  legislation 
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than  any  other  President  since  the  re- 
construction period. 

President  Johnson's  civil  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  record  speaks  for  it- 
self. And  friend  or  foe  must  admire  the 
moral  weight  and  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fects of  that  record. 

I  know  Dr.  King  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten that  It  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
united  the  people  and  the  Congress  be- 
hind the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  first 
proposed  by  the  martyred  President 
Kennedy;  that  it  was  Lyndon  Johnson 
who  worked  hand-ln-hand  with  Hitbert 
Humphrey  to  prevent  a  filibuster  from 
talkhig  it  to  death ;  and  that  It  was  Lyn- 
don Johnson  whose  tireless  efforts  and 
skill  produced  the  overwhelming  margin 
by  which  Congress  approved  this  historic 
act — the  most  comprehensive  civil  rights 
law  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  which  freed  the 
slaves  and  gave  them  the  right  to  vote 
and  full  protection  of  due  process  of 
law. 

I  am  sure  Dr.  King  has  not  forgotten 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  first  Pres- 
ident to  obtain  a  voting  rights  law  with 
teeth  In  it.  and  which  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  registration  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  minority  voters  throughout 
the  country.  Is  there  suiy  doubt  that 
this  effort  took  deep  moral  courage  and 
commitment,  and  great  strength  to  be 
successful? 

And  I  am  sure  E>r.  King  has  not  for- 
gotten that  President  Johnson  pledged 
to  go  all  the  way  In  civil  rights  when  he 
proposed  the  comprehensive  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  discrimination 
across  the  board  in  housing,  on  Juries, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  very  basic 
right  to  protest. 

Is  this  not  the  program  of  a  great  civil 
rights  President? 

And  while  It  was  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  who  proposed  the  beginnings 
of  the  most  extensive  equal  opportunity 
programs  in  American  history  for  the 
poor  and  the  victims  of  discrimination 
and  deprivation — it  was  Lyndon  Johnson 
who  saw  them  through  Into  law  and  con- 
crete action. 

It  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who  literally 
emancipated  the  minds  of  disadvantaged 
schoolchildren  with  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 ;  it  was 
Lyndon  Johnson  who  made  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  a  total  crusade  against 
the  cycle  of  poverty  sind  dependency  for 
millions  of  citizens  too  long  kept  out  of 
American  life  because  of  their  color; 
it  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who  said  that  the 
cities  of  our  Nation  are  the  vital  centers 
of  life  and  commerce  and  growth  and 
that  they  must  be  helped  and  strength- 
ened with  Federal  assistance  from  every 
department  of  the  Government;  and  It 
was  Lyndon  Johnson  who  made  the  Job 
Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Project  Headstart  and  Project  Upward 
Boimd  realities. 

In  short,  Lyndon  Johnson  has,  In  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years,  built  perhaps 
the  greatest  equal  rights  record  of  any 
President  in  American  history — a  record 
which  cannot  be  denied. 

To  omit  his  name  when  talking  about 
presidential  candidates  "from  a  civU 
rights  standpoint"  Is  an  Injustice. 


And  as  one  who  has  admired  and  been 
deeply  moved  by  Martin  Luther  King, 
as  one  who  has  supported  the  efforts  of 
his  Southern  Clirlstian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, and  as  the  chief  Senate  sponsor 
of  President  Johnson's  Pair  Housing  Act 
of  1967, 1  feel  compelled  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  express  my  sadness  that  so 
great  and  eloquent  a  leader  would,  for 
whatever  reason,  cloud  the  shining 
record  of  accomplishment  and  commit- 
ment President  Johnson  has  aciiieved  in 
the  struggle  for  dvll  rights  and  equal 
opportunity. 


FEDERAL  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITIES PRACTICE  IN  PORT 
WORTH,  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  most  encouraging  report 
from  the  director  of  the  Dallas  region  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Mr.  Louis 
S.  Lyon,  concerning  a  review  of  equal 
employment  opportunities  practices  in 
the  various  employing  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  Fort  Worth.  The 
survey  was  made  last  February. 

Mr.  Lyon  reported  that  minority  group 
employment  in  Fort  Worth  has  increased 
over  the  past  3  years  by  1.9  percent, 
from  7.1  to  9  percent.  Today  there  are 
a  total  of  646  minority  group  employees 
out  of  a  total  of  7.104  Federal  workers  in 
Fort  Worth. 

During  the  same  period,  in  which  mi- 
nority group  employment  Increased  near- 
ly 2  percent,  the  overall  Federal  employ- 
ment in  the  Fort  Worth  area  declined 
by  about  10  percent,  due  principally  to 
the  closing  of  the  Port  Worth  Army  De- 
pot. 

What  is  especially  enlightening  is  that 
minority  group  employees  have  s^own 
gains  in  holding  professional,  adminis- 
trative, and  supervisory  positions.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  L^on,  increasing  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  encouraging  and  mo- 
tivating youths  and  adults  to  pursue 
higher  education  and  advanced  training. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  the  director  advised 
me  that  overall  community  conditions  in 
Fort  Worth  were  found  to  be  favorable. 
It  was  an  analysis  I  was  quite  proud  to 
hear. 

Mr.  President,  our  system  based  upon 
individual  merit  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  eradicate  color-consciousness. 


RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  WOULD  BE  OP 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY— LXI 

Mr.      PROXMIRE.    Mr.      President, 

Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide. 
PoUtlcal  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery, 
which  I  have  been  urging  during  every 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  United  States  in  the 
conduct  of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

\3S.  ratification  would  be  of  Immediate 
advantage  in  putting  our  Nation  squarely 
on  record  on  four  vital  issues  of  human 
dignity. 

U.S.  ratification  would  rob  unfriendly 
nations  of  a  major  propaganda  device 
which  our  failure  to  ratify  has  provided 
them. 
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UJB.  ratification  will  also  resolve  the 
dilemma  of  many  of  our  allies  who  have 
valiantly  attempted  to  serve  as  apolo- 
gists for  this  Nation's  failure  to  ratify. 

U^.  ratification  will  relieve  the  em- 
barrassment of  our  own  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations  wlilch  our  failure 
to  ratify  has  inevitably  produced. 

UJS.  ratification  will  enable  this  Na- 
tion to  "blow  the  whistle"  on  any  signa- 
tory countries  to  these  treaties  which  are 
violating  any  of  the  four  treaties' 
provisions. 

In  short,  the  benefits  to  the  United 
States  through  ratification  greatly, 
greatly  outweigh  the  remote  threat  of 
any  unfriendly  nation  bringing  a  trans- 
parently fraudulent  charge  against  the 
United  States. 

But  what,  if  anjrthlng,  do  we  as  a  na- 
tion have  to  fear  from  ratification? 
Our  own  domestic  law  has  established 
standards  of  hiunan  rights  immeasur- 
ably higher  than  the  mlniTnai  guaran- 
tees contained  in  these  four  conventions. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  ratification 
is  compelling.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor. 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery  without  further  delay. 


NEED     TO     MAINTAIN     ECONOMIC 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  cry  of 
"woir*  seems  too  often  to  be  the  only 
way  to  catch  the  attention  of  Congress. 
This  Is  not  by  the  way  of  criticism  be- 
cause as  a  Member  of  this  body  I  am 
aware — and  I  suspect  observers  are  too — 
that  we  generally  can  stretch  ourselves 
only  to  handle  the  crises.  Impending 
danger  frequently,  then.  Is  neglected  im- 
til  It  too  reaches  the  crisis  stage. 

Sometimes  this  chaotic  situation 
wreaks  only  minor  Ills — ills  which  in  one 
manner  or  another  can  be  alleviated  by 
tardy  action. 

But  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
its  1967  report  has  pointed  a  finger  at 
an  impending  crisis  which  could  not  be 
cured  with  a  belated  bandald. 

In  a  strong  section  on  "maintaining 
ocwnpetltlon,"  buttressed  by  comments 
expressing  even  more  alarm  by  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman,  the  committee 
warned  that  If  antitrust  is  not  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Increasing  economic  con- 
centration in  this  country  we  soon  will 
have  no  alternative  but  "some  sort  of 
statutory  price-wage  surveillance  and, 
perhaps,  actual  controls." 

The  idea  Is  appalling  to  me — and  I 
know  it  Is  to  Members  of  this  body. 
However,  I  must  concur  in  the  warning. 
The  investigations  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monojxjly  Subcommittee — 
which  are  quoted  in  the  Joint  committee 
report — offer  ample  proof  to  substantiate 
that  fear. 

Certainly  we  are  not  yet  too  late  In 
coping  with  the  conglomerate  mergers 
which  account  for  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  merger  activity  in  the  United 
States.  And,  armed  with  the  recent 
Procter  &  Gamble-Clorox  decision  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
present  law  can  do  much  to  make  sure 
competition  is  once  again  the  base  stone 
of  our  economic  system. 


What  Is  needed  is  the  cooperation  of 
each  citizen — industrial  and  private.  Es- 
pecially what  is  needed  is  an  awareness 
of  the  deterioration  striking  competition 
and  a  recommitment  from  Congress  and 
the  Nation  to  the  competitive  system. 

It  would  be  ironic  if — as  the  other 
major  nations  of  the  world  are  steering 
more  and  more  onto  the  road  of  compe- 
tition— the  nation  which  carved  that 
road  from  the  wilderness  should  desert 
it. 

As  the  report  states : 

Antitrust  must  be  assigned  a  central  role 
In  national  economic  policy  of  no  lees  signifi- 
cance than  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  report  for  1967  to 
which  I  made  reference  be  printed  In  the 
Recori)  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MAINTAINtNG    COMPlTlllOW  » 

However,  much  private  enterprises  are 
exhorted  to  conduct  thler  affairs  In  accord- 
ance with  wage-price  precepts,  achievement 
of  price  stability  In  an  economy  operating 
at  or  near  capacity  Is  Impossible  without  ef- 
fective competition.  And  without  vigorous 
antitrust  enforcement  Industrial  markets 
wUl  not  long  remain  competlUve.  To  under- 
score this  duality — the  vital  role  of  compe- 
tition and  the  necessity  of  government  anti- 
trust enforcement — Is  only  to  repeat  what 
this  committee  has  often  said  before  and. 
Indeed,  what,  as  In  Its  report  this  year,  the 
Council  itself  spoke  of  In  clear  unequivocal 
terms.  In  fact.  It  has  become  a  kind  of 
annual  ritual  to  stress  the  Importance  of 
preserving  competition  through  antitrust  ac- 
Uvlty. 

Antitnut  must  be  asaiffned  a  central  role 
in  national  economic  policy  of  ru)  lets  sig- 
nificance than  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

It  Is  an  economic  fact  of  life  that  many 
vital  Industries  In  the  American  economy 
are  now  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of 
concentration,  with  a  few  large  Anns  ac- 
counting for  most  of  the  output.  SeUers  In 
these  oligopolistic  Industries  poesees  sub- 
stantial power  over  price  which  they  can 
exercise  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
larger  public  Interest  In  achieving  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  with  relative  overall  price  sta- 
bility. By  reducing  or  Inhibiting  concen- 
tration In  such  Industries  and  Increasing  the 
role  of  market  forces,  antitrust  can  mate- 
rially complement  other  public  economic  pol- 
icies. But  If  antitrust  enforcement  Is  to 
play  such  a  role,  greater  vigor  and  more 
Imagination  are  required,  for,  In  recent  years, 
far  too  little  significant  action  has  been 
Uken.  While  price-fixing,  bid  rigging,  and 
other  forms  of  overt  collusion  have  often  been 
proeecuted  by  Federal  agencies,  too  few  cases 
have  been  brought  to  stem  the  merger  tide 
and  virtually  nothing  of  consequence  haa 
been  done  to  reduce  the  high  levels  of  con- 
centration in  oligopolistic  Industries. 

With  nearly  2,000  mergers  taking  place 
annually — and  with  fewer  than  one  per- 
cent being  challenged  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  steadily  becoming  more  concentrated. 
Data  published  late  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
showed  that  in  1083  a  mere  300  companies 
accounted  for  41  percent  of  value-added  by 
manufacture — up  substantially  from  80 
percent  in  IB47.  Even  In  Indiistries  already 
highly  concentrated— Autoa,  to  cite  Just  one 

'See  supplementary  views  of  Representa- 
tive Patman,  p.  40. 


example— mergers  and  other  factors  contln. 
ue  to  reduce  the  number  of  active  competi- 
tors,  aiven  also  the  powerful  Influence  of 
conglomerate  (diverilflcation)  mergers,  the 
likelihood — absent  strong  antitrust  inter- 
vention— Is  that  concentration  will  increass 
and  that  the  number  of  firms  with  substan- 
tial discretionary  pricing  p)ower  wUl  rise 
sharply.  If  the  public  Is  to  be  protected  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  only  anaweiu- 
and  It  Is  an  unappealing  one  to  those  of  us 
who  are  strong  proponents  of  a  free  enter- 
prise  system — may  be  some  sort  of  statutory 
price-wage  surveillance  and,  perhaps,  actual 
controls. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  vital  role  of 
antitrust — as  a  means  of  achieving  and  pre- 
serving competition  so  that  principal  reli- 
ance can  legitimately  be  placed  on  the  msr- 
ket  to  keep  prices  and  wages  in  rough  con- 
formance with  changes  In  producUvlty— 
becomes  strikingly  apparent.  Of  course,  the 
maintenance  of  competition  calls  for  mors 
than  just  antitrust  enforcement:  govern- 
ment regulation  must  be  shaped  to  encour- 
age rather  than  frustrate  competition,  pro- 
curement practices  must  not  have  the  effect 
of  promoting  monopoly,  and  other  public 
policies  must  be  continuously  appraised  with 
the  overriding  objective  of  further  competi- 
tion. But  In  the  last  analysis  antitrust  en- 
forcement must  as8\ime  the  primary  role  la 
increasing  the  competitive  tone  of  the  econ- 
omy. And  without  a  highly  competltlTe 
economy,  it  may  be  impossible — without  dis- 
tasteful Oovernment  controls — to  achlert 
a  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth  without  ae- 
rious  and  unacceptable  Inflation.  This  li 
why  we  think  a  more  aggressive  and  more 
comprehensive  program  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment Is  not  only  needed  but  is  crucially  re- 
lated to  the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act 
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TV  PROGRAM  "THE  BELL  TELE- 
PHONE HOUR"  RECIPIENT  OF  THE 
PEABODY  AWARD 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  en- 
riching television  by  inviting  viewers  to 
look  In  on  events  in  the  world  of  music, 
the  new  "Bell  Telephone  Hour"  has  un- 
derstandably won  the  plaudits  and  ap- 
preciation of  discriminating  set  owners 
all  over  the  United  States.  Now  it  Is  in- 
deed good  to  learn  that  video's  most  pres- 
tigious honor — the  Peabody  Award— has 
been  accorded  the  Innovative  series  that 
is  underwritten  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone ii  Telegraph  Co. 

The  George  Foster  Peabody  Awards 
are  designed  to  recognize  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  meritorious  public  serv- 
ice rendered  each  year  by  radio  and 
television.  They  are  administered  by 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journal- 
ism, University  of  Georgia,  under  the  di- 
rection of  John  E.  Drewry,  dean. 

"The  Bell  Telephone  Hour"  was  cited 
by  the  awards  committee  on  two  counts— 
for  the  quality  of  its  programs  and  for 
the  handling  of  its  brief  commercials. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  Peabody  Award  citation  that  was 
accepted  for  A.T.  &  T.  by  its  vice  presi- 
dent for  public  relations,  Walter  W. 
Straley,  on  Thursday,  April  20,  at  the 
Peabody  Award  luncheon — its  27th— un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Broadcast  Pio- 
neers. 

There  being  no  objection  the  award 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"The  Bell  Telephone  Hour"  oontinuea  to  b« 
one  of  the  finest  programs  on  televlsloi>— 


catering  to  the  Intelligent  and  sophisticated 
audience  that  is  ignored  by  so  many  other 
programs  In  prime  time.  Not  only  is  each 
program  carefully  planned  and  perfectly  ex- 
ecuted, but  the  Bell  Co.  has  the  rare  good 
sense  to  key  Its  commercials  Into  the  mood 
of  the  program  Itself,  and  to  make  sure 
that  these  commercials  wUl  not  destroy 
the  quality  of  the  hour.  In  recognition — a 
Peabody  Special  Award. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSITY  OF  U,S. 
NAVY    SEABEES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
US.  Navy  Construction  Battalions,  the 
famous  Seabees  of  the  Navy,  celebrate 
their  25th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  Seabees  were  some  of  the  most 
famous  heroes  of  World  War  II;  and  we 
still  recall  the  construction  miracles  ac- 
complished by  these  imaginative  builder- 
flghters. 

The  Seabees  of  today,  led  by  officers  of 
the  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  labor  day 
and  night  in  Vietnam. 

Eight  battalions  are  busy  building  the 
structures  and  facilities  so  critical  to  the 
defense  of  that  small  Asian  nation.  Sea- 
bee-constructed  deep-draft  harbors,  "in- 
stant" piers,  landing  and  storage  areas, 
roads  and  highways,  communications  fa- 
cilities and  other  Improvements  prom- 
ise a  better  future  for  Vietnam  once 
piece  and  security  is  established. 

Of  great  significance,  also.  Is  the  new- 
est service  performed  by  the  Seabees  for 
people  of  imderdeveloped  nations.  Sea- 
bees civil  action  teams,  the  Navy  "Peace 
Corps."  are  working  with  Vietnamese  vil- 
lagers, teaching  them  the  basic  tech- 
niques and  skills  of  construction,  helping 
them  to  help  themselves. 

Seabee  teams  are  providing  medical 
help,  improving  village  sanitation,  dig- 
ging water  wells,  building  schools  and 
roads,  developing  gravel  pits,  repairing 
homes  and  orphanages,  and  showing  the 
people  that  Americans  understand  and 
care  about  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  Sil- 
ver Anniversary,  Gov.  John  W.  King  of 
New  Hampshire  recently  issued  a  proc- 
lamation paying  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  unique  contributions  of  the  Sea- 
bees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proclamation  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  U.S.  Navt  Seabkx  SiLVEX  AKtnvzxsAXT 

PaOCLAMATION 

Whereas,  the  Seabees  (MobUe  Construction 
Battalions),  the  "can  do"  troops  of  the 
united  SUtes  Navy,  first  created  during 
World  War  n,  with  subsequent  meritorious 
service  of  legendary  eminence  in  all  theaters 
01  military  operations  during  World  War  n. 
In  Korea,  and  today  rendering  steUar  con- 
Btruction  and  civic  action  service  in  South- 
^t  Asia  In  the  highest  traditions  of  United 
States  mUitary  forces— will  celebrate  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  5  March  1987: 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Navy  ClvU  En- 
gmeertng  Corps— created  as  a  major  element 
or  the  Naval  forces  a  century  ago.  with  dis- 
tinguished service  to  this  great  country  m 
war  and  peace,  and  meriting  as  it  does  the 
nighest  distinction  that  honored  duty  may 
attain  In  the  finest  tradition  of  the  mUi- 
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tary — will  celebrate  its  one  hundredth  birth- 
day on  2  March  1967;  and 

Whereas,  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command  (the  successor  to  the  celebrated 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  as  of  1  May  1966) 
has  for  more  than  a  century  provided  out- 
standing support  to  the  military  and  clvU 
services  of  this  great  nation  and — will  cele- 
brate Its  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary 31  August  1967; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  I,  John 
W.  King.  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  recognize  this  unusual  and  dis- 
tinctive trt-annlversary  occasion,  and  hall 
these  three  stalwart  elements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  great  and  noble  country  now 
and  during  their  1967  Anniversary  Year, 
marking  their  unique  contributions  over 
the  years  to  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  all 
United  States  citizens  and  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

Given  in  the  Executive  Chambers  In  Con- 
cord this  twenty-seventh  day  of  February 
m  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-first. 

By  his  Excellency,  the  Governor: 

John  W.  Kino, 
Governor,  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Attest: 

RoBEBT  L.  Stark, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  Navy  Construction  Bat- 
talions, the  famous  Seabees  of  the  Navy, 
this  year  celebrate  their  25th  anniver- 
sary. 

This  year  also  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
whose  officers  lead  the  Seabee  battalions 
and  teams  in  action. 

In  World  War  n,  Seabee  construction 
feats  and  fighting  deeds  became  legend- 
ary. Prom  the  beaches  of  Eunqje,  to  the 
reaches  of  the  far  Pacific,  a  quarter 
million  Seabees  built  everything  imagi- 
nable, under  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, using  techniques  and  materials 
in  such  unusual  ways  that  their  motto, 
"Can  do!"  became  a  permanent  part  of 
the  American  language. 

In  the  Pacific  alone,  the  list  of  Seabee 
accomplishments  included  111  airstrips, 
441  piers,  2,558  ammimltion  magazines, 
700  square  blocks  of  warehouses,  hos- 
pitals for  70,000  patients,  tanks  for  stor- 
ing 100  million  gallons  of  gasoline,  and 
housing  for  one  and  one-half  million 
men. 

In  Korea,  Seabees  supported  the  great 
Inchon  landing. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  the  Seabees  carry 
on  their  proud  tradition,  of  magnificent 
achievements  in  the  face  of  monumental 
difficulties — the  challenge  of  Jungles  and 
mountains,  rice  paddles  and  unstable 
sand  beaches,  the  ever-present  threat  of 
enemy  attack. 

Deep  in  the  Interior,  where  Seabee 
teams  are  carrying  on  civic  action  proj- 
ects, the  village  people  will  rememt>er 
their  Seabee  friends  who  are  teaching 
th&ca  the  skills  and  techniques  of  con- 
struction, digging  water  wells,  improv- 
ing sanitation,  raising  and  repairing 
schools,  churches  and  homes,  building 
farm-to-market  roads,  and  aiding  the 
orphaned,  sick  and  wounded. 

In  recognition  of  the  Seabees  and  their 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  officers.  Gov.  Miles 
E.  Godwin,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  re- 
cently Issued  a  statement  calling  the  at- 
tention of  all  Virginians  to  Navy  Civil 


Engineer  Corps  and  Seabee  anniversary 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  statement  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  year  1967  marks  the  25th  armiversary 
of  the  Navy  Seabees  and  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corpe. 

For  completing  their  tasks  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  often  under  enemy  fire,  the 
military  and  civil  construction  arms  of  the 
Navy  have  become  legend.  Today  their 
members  are  adding  to  an  already  enviable 
reputation  In  Southeast  Asia. 

As  both  the  Corps  and  the  Seabees  hold 
anniversary  observances  this  month.  I  call 
the  attention  of  all  Virginians  to  their  many 
contributions  to  American  victories  and  to 
the  perpetuation  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Herbert  C. 
McKee,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Air  Control  Board,  which  I  want 
to  share  with  the  Senate.  I  think  Dr. 
McKee's  letter  points  up  the  Texas  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

He  writes  specifically  in  regard  to 
S.  780  and  HH.  4279,  and  addresses 
himself  to  the  proper  division  of  respon- 
sibility between  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. There  is  much  in  his  letter 
which  deserves  Senate  notice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Texas  Air  Control  Board. 

AusUn,  Tex..  April  8. 1997. 
Hon.  John  Towkr, 
Senator,  U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Texas  Air  Control  Board  on  March  1, 
1967,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  me 
to  contact  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
regarding  the  opinion  of  the  Board  concern- 
ing S.  780  and  KS,.  4279.  These  bills  were 
introduced  recently  In  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 
Among  other  provisions,  these  bUls  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Health,  Educattom, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  emission  standards 
for  various  Industries  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce  that  are  nationally  significant 
sources  of  air  poUution. 

The  division  of  responsibility  for  air  poUu- 
tion control  between  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment is  admittedly  a  compUcated  matter. 
Certainly,  the  Federal  government  should 
take  the  lead  in  certain  areas  such  as  estab- 
lishing standards  for  motor  vehicles,  con- 
ducting research  and  development  leading  to 
the  eetablishment  of  mlnimxun  criteria  for 
air  pollution  control,  resolving  Interstate 
problems,  and  other  areas.  However,  the 
members  of  the  Texas  Air  Control  Board  feel 
that  state  and  local  governments  should  as- 
sume a  major  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
setting  and  enforcing  standards  applicable  to 
local  industries,  so  that  these  standards  can 
refiect  local  conditions,  such  as  meteorologi- 
cal variations,  types  of  Industries,  pattema  of 
fuel  use.  and  extent  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment in  different  areas.  The  Importance  of 
local  control  efforts  has  been  stressed  re- 
peatedly by  the  UB.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  subse- 
quent amendments. 

Since  Members  were  appointed  to  the  Texas 
Air  Control  Bocud  approximately  one  year  ago 
by  Ooveroor  Oonnally,  the  Board  has  m- 
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tabUahed  a  ylgoroiu  program  to  discharge  the 
reBponalbllltles  reserved  to  the  states  under 
the  existing  legislation.  As  evidence  of  our 
progress  and  future  Intentions.  I  am  en- 
cloelng  a  copy  of  our  recent  report  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature,  and  also  a 
copy  of  our  Regulation  I.  "Control  of  Air 
Pollution  from  Smoke  and  Suspended  Par- 
ticulate Matter."  Additional  regulations  are 
being  developed  and  will  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  possible.  Many  Industries  In  the  state 
have  consulted  with  the  Board's  staff  con- 
cerning the  provlsloiM  of  RegulaUon  I,  and 
voluntary  compliance  is  anticipated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Industries  affected.  Enforce- 
ment action  Is  also  possible  by  the  Board 
and  by  local  agencies,  under  present  laws  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  Methods  of  cooperation 
with  local  agencies  in  enforcement  are  being 
studied.  Thus,  while  our  efforts  are  only 
beginning,  substantial  progress  in  controlling 
air  poUuUon  Is  anUclpated  as  a  result  of 
SUte  and  local  efforts. 

The  Texas  Air  Control  Board  welcomes  the 
assistance  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
In  establishing  minimum  criteria  and  In 
other  areas  as  provided  by  existing  legisla- 
tion. However,  it  is  our  hope  that  no  new 
legislation  will  be  passed  which  would  pre- 
vent the  Boftrd  from  continuing  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  which  are  presenUy  be- 
ing met  at  the  state  and  local  level  in  Texas. 

If  you  wouia  like  additional  Information 
concerning  the  program  and  plans  of  the 
Texas  Air  Control  Bocu-d,  please  contact  me 
at  your  convenience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hksbxst  C.  McKkx, 

Chairman. 

AN  UNJUSTIFIED  ATTACK  ON  PUB- 
LIC TELEVISION  AND  FRED 
FRIENDLY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  been  entrusted  by  Congress  with  the 
awesome  and  difficult  responsibility  of 
insuring  that  the  communications  media 
of  this  coimtry  serve  the  public  In- 
terest,  convenience,  and  necessity.  An 
FCC  Commissioner  must  possess  a  unique 
combination  of  talents  even  to  approach 
accomplishment  of  this  responsibility. 
Among  other  attributes,  he  must  be  far- 
sighted,  falrmlnded,  and  deeply  con- 
cerned with  insuring  that  public  airwaves 
are  used  in  the  public  Interest. 

In  recent  months,  PCC  Commission 
Lee  Loevlnger  has  demonstrated  that  he 
falls  far  below  the  standards  which  are 
required  of  a  man  In  his  portion.  In 
a  speech  laat  October,  before  the  New 
Jersey  Broadcasters  Association,  he  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  "devil-may- 
care"  attitude  regarding  the  quality  of 
television  broadcasting.  "Television,"  he 
said,  "Is  not  for  me  but  for  many  others 
who  do  like  it.  but  who  have  no  time  for 
the  many  things  that  I  like."  It  is.  he 
continued,  "the  literature  of  the  illiter- 
ate, the  ctilture  of  the  lowbrow."  And 
he  concluded,  "The  more  I  see  of  televi- 
sion, the  more  I  dislike  It  and  dtf  end  it." 
Loevinger's  observations  regarding  the 
state  of  television  programing  are  un- 
fortimately  accurate.  Hie  quality  of 
programing  is  now  determined  almost 
exclusively  by  the  business  considerations 
of  its  commercial  sponsors,  and  this 
leads  to  catering  for  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  the  audience.  This  ab- 
sence of  diversity,  and  faDure  to  develop 
the  educational  and  life-enriching  po- 
tential of  television  Is,  in  my  Judgment, 
a   cause  for  grave   concern.    But   Mr. 


Loevlnger    Just    jrawns.    Television,    It 
seems.  Is  beneath  his  attention. 

There  are,  however,  others  in  this 
country  who  are  passionately  concerned 
that  the  full  potential  of  the  television 
medium  should  be  realized.  Fred 
Friendly  is  one  of  these  men.  At  his 
inspiration,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  put 
forward  a  dramatic  new  proposal  which 
provides  both  airwaves  and  funds  for  the 
high  purposes  which  television  should 
serve.  This  proposal  Is  now  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  not  yet  acted  on 
this  proposal.  But  Commissioner 
Loevlnger  has  revealed  his  bias  in  a  re- 
markably tasteless  and  inappropriate 
personal  attack  on  Fred  Friendly.  On 
April  2,  Loevlnger  spoke  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  I  should  note  that  this 
speech  was  reprinted  in  a  fuU-page 
advertisement  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
Monday.  April  24.  The  sponsors  of  this 
ad.  as  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
were  a  group  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. All  but  one  of  these  stations  are 
CBS  affiliates,  though  the  ad  does  not 
state  this. 

The  speech  consists  largely  of  sar- 
casm and  innuendo  directed  at  Fred 
Friendly.  Commissioner  Loevlnger  re- 
fers to  him  as  a  "pugnacious  chap"  and 
continues  : 

The  major  discovery  or  disclosure  that  de- 
serves to  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Fred  Friendly  is  the  theory,  based  on  more 
than  a  decade  of  assiduous  research,  that  a 
principal  purpose  of  commercial  television 
Is  to  make  a  profit. 

At  another  point,  Loevlnger  said : 
Since  Mr.  Friendly  shared  the  firm  faith 
of  a  staunch  Uttle  band  of  fellow  gamesmen 
that  people  should  watch  what  be  thought 
would  be  good  for  them  rather  than  what 
they  wanted  to  see.  while  others  in  the  net- 
work failed  to  share  his  vision  of  virtue  In 
this  moment  of  revelation,  he  negotiated  a 
four  hundred  thousand  dollar  terminal  pay- 
ment from  his  employer  and  thus  secured  re- 
lease from  the  materialistic  demands  of  bis 
associates. 

This  last  sentence,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  incorrect.  Mr.  Friendly  did 
not  negotiate  any  terminal  payment  with 
CBS  at  the  time  of  his  resignation. 
About  a  month  afterward,  a  terminal 
payment  was  negotiated  and  the  bulk  of 
that  payment  consisted  of  deferred 
compensation  and  pension  funds,  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  which  had  built 
up  during  li«r.  Priendly's  17  years  with 
CBS. 

The  sarcastic,  flippant  tone  of  Loevin- 
ger's remarks  are  whoily  inappropriate 
from  a  public  official.  The  personal  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Friendly  Is  completely  irre- 
sponsible. Fred  Friendly  Is  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  and  courageous  figures 
in  American  television.  If  being  a  "pug- 
nacious chap"  means  having  the  courage 
to  do  the  McCarthy  broadcast  that 
Friendly  tmd  Ed  Murrow  produced,  then 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  American  television 
needs  more  pugnacious  chaps,  and  fewer 
Federal  Communications  Commissioners 
like  Mr.  Loevlnger. 

The  flippant  attitude  toward  television, 
and  its  public  role,  which  Loevlnger  re- 
vealed in  his  speech  last  October  is  also 
repeated  In  this  speech.  The  role  of  tele- 
vision in  our  society,  Loevlnger  concludes, 
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is  amusement  and  escapism.  It  is  he 
says,  "automated  daydreaming."  Should 
the  educational  potential  of  television  be 
developed?  Loevlnger  answers.  "A  very 
large  group  of  Americans  have  received 
a  good  deal  of  education  from  television 
by  watching  commercials."  Loevlnger 
derisively  dismisses  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  American  public  deserves 
more  diversity  and  more  quality  than 
television  presently  offers.  We  have  he 
says,  a  "shining  vision  of  the  true  role 
of  television  as  the  long  awaited  cultural 
Messiah." 

I  find  Mr.  Loevinger's  attitudes  toward 
television,  and  his  personal  attacks  on 
Fred  Friendly,  unjustified  and  irrespon- 
sible. His  apparent  vendetta  against  Mr 
Friendly  obviously  biases  his  Judgment 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation proposal  now  pending  before  the 
FCC.  Loevinger's  speeches  raise  serious 
doubts  about  his  fitness  to  carry  out  his 
responslbUitles  on  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission. 
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JUDICIAL  BACKLOG 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  days,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements hi  Judicial  Machinery,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  has  been  listening  to 
testimony  relating  to  8. 915.  a  bUl  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  were  privileged  to 
have  testify,  among  other  notables. 
Judge  Harvey  M.  Johnsen.  formerly  chief 
judge  and  presently  senior  circuit  Judge 
of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  know  Judge 
Johnsen  for  many  of  the  29  years  he  has 
served  on  the  bench,  both  on  the  Ne- 
braska Supreme  Court  and  on  the  Fed- 
eral appellate  court,  and  respect  his 
expertise  concerning  the  operation  and 
problems  of  the  Federal  courts. 

In  his  statement,  Judge  Johnsen 
points  up  the  present  situation  of  the 
courts,  and  emphasizes  the  Increased 
backlog  of  cases  in  the  courts  of  appeals. 
He  states  that: 

In  condensation  of  this  aspect — there  bu 
been  occurring  in  the  Coiuts  of  Appeals  since 
IMO  a  marked  and  progressive  Increase  in 
filings,  with  the  number  of  appeals  rising 
almoet  70  percent  In  the  last  five  years  alone. 
But  more  ominously,  the  pending  cases  st 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  have  grown  from 
a  backlog  of  2,220  In  1960  to  one  of  5,387  in 
1969,  or  an  Increase  of  140  percent. 

Judge  Johnsen  mentions  other  prob- 
lems fachig  the  Federal  courts,  includ- 
ing places  of  holding  court  and  division 
points.    As  the  Judge  explains: 

The  matter  of  holding  Federal  Court  at 
places  within  2S  or  30  miles  of  each  other, 
of  continuing  the  archaic  artificialities  of 
division  points,  etc..  Is  modemly  absurd. 

In  this  connection,  a  few  years  ago,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  abol- 
ishment in  the  State  of  Nebraska  of  di- 
vision points  and  reduce  the  places  of 
holding  court  from  eight  to  three. 

We  will  have  to  wait  until  all  the  evi- 
dence Is  in  before  we  decide  whether  the 
approach  of  S.  915  Is  the  answer,  or 
whether  some  other  attack  Is  needed 
However,  I  recommend  Judge  Johnsen 's 


statement  to  those  who  are  Interested 
in  the  current  problems  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Judge  John- 
sen  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Hakvet  M.  Johnsen.  Formerly 

Chiet  Jodoe  and  Presently  Senior  Cihcx-tt 

Judge  or  the  Eighth  Circtjtt 
To  the  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

My  ai>pearance  here  is  because  of  a  request 
by  Mr.  Plnley,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Sub- 
committee, to  which  I  am.  of  course,  glad  to 
respond. 

This  is  my  twenty-ninth  year  of  Judicial 
tenure  and  service — two  years  on  the  Ne- 
braska Supreme  Court:  the  rest  on  the  Fed- 
eral appellate  bench;  and  with  service  as 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Klghth  Circuit  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  those  years.  It  further 
has  been  my  privilege,  through  some  23  or 
24  years  successively,  to  have  served  on  a 
variety  of  the  Committees  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  covering  the 
range  of  Supporting  Personnel  of  the  Courts. 
Reeponslbllltles  and  Powers  of  the  Judicial 
Councils,  Geographical  Organization  of  the 
Courts,  Implementation  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act,  Judicial  Statistics,  and  perhaps 
another  special  area  or  two  which  I  have 
not  taken  the  time  to  recall.  All  this,  to- 
gether with  my  membership  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  during  the  years  I  was  Chief 
Judge  has  given  me.  I  think,  a  fairly  broad 
perspective  and  a  somewhat  definitive  In- 
sight— or  In  any  event  a  strong  personal 
Interest  and  a  deep  Judicial  concern — as  to 
the  condition,  the  operation  and  the  prob- 
leois  of  the  Federal  courts. 

I  have  been  for  the  past  seven  years  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Statistics, 
among  whose  functions  has  been  to  attempt 
to  give  direction  to  the  gathering  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  condition  and  the  work  of 
the  Federal  courts  both  In  their  individual 
and  their  system  status;  to  have  this  Infor- 
mation be  as  practical  and  meaningful  as 
possible  for  portrayal  and  analytical  pur- 
poses; to  keep  watch  of  such  particular  Indi- 
cations and  general  trends  as  the  Informa- 
tion points  up.  or  contains  persuasive  impli- 
cation of,  that  appear  to  be  developing:  to 
call  these  aspects  to  the  attention  of  the 
Judicial  Conference;  and  to  make  evaluation 
and  recommendation  periodically  to  the  Con- 
ference of  such  additional  Judgeships  as  In 
the  Committee's  considered  Judgment  seem 
to  be  soundly  necessary  to  meet  the  situation. 

It  is  the  spectre  presented  by  the  statis- 
tics that  in  my  Judgment  underlies  a  fun- 
damental part  of  the  need,  at  least  an  urgent. 
Immediate  aspect  of  It,  for  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center — which  proposal 
the  Subcommittee  is  here  considering.  The 
suggested  Center  Is  Intended,  of  course,  as 
the  statement  of  Its  purposes  In  the  BlU 
Indicates,  to  serve  long-rangedly  and  pro- 
gressively to  aid  the  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem In  dealing  with  its  problems  and  im- 
proving itself.  But  I  think  it  can  in  shorter 
range — within  a  period  of  three  to  five  years 
perhaps  (and  I  speak  here  only  my  personal 
opinion )  — enable  us  to  get  at  some  effective 
means,  in  concepts,  machinery  and  unified 
practices,  that  can  alleviate  our  present 
statistical  spectre  or  at  least  bring  within 
»ome  control  the  threat  of  fUtiire  over- 
whelmlngness. 

It  was  the  thought  of  Chief  Counsel 
Flnley.  I  believe,  that  a  brief  Indication  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  courts  and  how 


It  has  been  developing  might  perhaps  be 
helpful  in  bringing  this  problem  into  re- 
lationship to  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  or 
that  It  would  at  least  serve  to  set  up  the 
background  against  which  any  attempt  to 
aid  or  Improve  the  Federal  courts  cannot 
escape  being  viewed. 

The  situation  is,  I  am  sure,  generally 
familiar  to  aU  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  shall  use  only  a  few  simple 
brush-strokes  to  put  it  on  the  canvas  here. 
The  easiest  thing  for  me  to  do  first  is  merely 
to  repeat  the  aspect  which  the  Committee 
on  Judicial  Statistics  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  at  Its  most  recent 
session — the  situation  existing  as  to  the 
Courts  of  Appeals,  which  has  not  had  the 
focus  that  has  been  made  upon  the  District 
Courts,  but  which  is  now  reaching  pro- 
portions that  are  similarly  disrturblng. 

In  condensation  of  this  aspect — there  has 
been  occurring  In  the  Courts  of  Appeals 
since  1060  a  marked  and  progressive  Increase 
in  filings,  with  the  number  of  appeals  ris- 
ing almost  70  percent  in  the  last  five  years 
alone.  But  more  ominously,  the  pending 
cases  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  have 
grown  from  a  backlog  of  2.220  in  1960  to 
one  of  5,387  in  1966,  or  an  Increase  of  140 
percent.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  this  had 
further  risen  to  an  all  time  high  of  5,714, 
with  a  virtual  certainty  of  a  still  further 
addition  by  June  30,  1967,  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

It  is  to  t>e  noted  that  this  has  been 
occurring  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  number 
of  terminations  per  existing  Judgeship  has 
markedly  increased  during  that  period — from 
55  cases  In  i960  to  76  cases  m  1966.  The  por- 
tentous element  in  the  picture,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  time  from 
fiscal  1960  on  when  the  number  of  termina- 
tions has  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
number  of  filings.  The  result  is  that,  where 
the  number  of  cases  pending  or  the  backlog 
stood  at  32  per  Judgeship  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  1960,  It  had  mounted  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1966  to  69  per  Judgeship.  And  even 
as  to  the  1966  situation.  It  must  further  be 
stated  that  almost  all  of  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals had  called  on  outside  help  (primarily 
district  Judges)  in  the  hearing  load  which 
they  had  disposed  of  during  that  year.  For 
example,  in  one  circuit  there  had  been  a  use 
of  36  percent  of  outside  Judgepower,  and  in 
another  approximately  20  percent. 

To  be  correspondingly  brief  as  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  District  Courts,  I  shall  only 
mention  that  the  civil  tilings  In  those  Courts 
Increased  from  a  total  of  58,293  cases  In 
fiscal  1961  to  70,906  in  fiscal  1966:  and  that 
while,  as  with  the  Courts  of  Appeals,  the 
number  of  terminations  has  materially  risen 
(55,416  in  1961  as  against  66,184  in  1966,  or 
an  Increase  of  about  9,800  cases) ,  the  termi- 
nations have  not  been  able  In  any  year  to 
keep  pace  with  the  filings,  so  that  the  accu- 
mulation or  beusklog  has  grown  from  64,128  in 
1961  to  79.117  in  1966,  or  an  Increase  of  15.000 
civil  cases. 

I  voiced  the  opinion  earlier  that  I  thought 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center 
could  have  an  immediate  relationship  in  ap- 
proach to  and  Improvement  of  the  existing 
situation  In  both  the  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
the  District  Courts.  There  must,  of  course, 
in  whatever  such  a  Center  can  do  in  this  re- 
spect, be  sufficient  time  for  sound  overall 
study,  appraisal,  approval,  gaining  accept- 
ance and  getting  placed  in  operation  such 
structure,  devices  and  practices  as  may  be 
capable  of  being  suggested.  In  general,  this 
means  to  my  mind  finding  workable  and  ac- 
ceptable ways  of  enabling  judges  to  relieve 
themselves,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  of 
mechanical  and  administrative  tasks  which 
do  not  call  for  exercise  of  the  judicial  quality 
and  which  are  without  any  real  Judicial  sig- 
nificance In  their  accomplishment. 

In  other  words,  I  think  there  is  a  business 
or  management  side  to  our  court  system,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Judicial  side,  which 


is  being  allowed  presently  to  abide  in  the 
judges'  offices,  and  for  which  we  need  to 
find  some  line  of  proper  separation  and  some 
mode  of  handling  that  wlU  enable  the  Judges 
to  free  themselves  from  this  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  time — except  of  course  in  a 
general  responsibility  such  as  they  have  in 
relation  to  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court. 

This  is  a  phase  to  which  we  have  never 
been  in  a  position  to  make  any  real  approach, 
and  yet  It  is  something  that  I  am  satisfied 
has  at  lesLSt  a  partial  responsibility — and  a 
substantial  one — for  the  condition  which 
now  obtains  in  our  courts,  and  particultu-ly 
the  District  Courts.  Perhaps  I  can  point  up 
one  aspect  In  illustration.  Our  statistics 
show  that  out  of  the  civil  cases  filed  In  the 
District  Courts  only  approximately  12  per- 
cent are  ever  actually  tried..  This  ratio  be- 
tween trials  and  terminations  has  remained 
constant,  within  a  1  percent  range,  from 
1960  through  1966.  Thus,  out  of  the  vast 
accumulation  or  backlog  of  such  cases  which 
stand  upon  the  District  Court  dockets,  we 
know  with  reasonable  certainty  that  some 
80  out  of  every  100  are  not  going  to  require 
judicial  time  for  trial  and  that  getting  them 
off  the  docket  Is  primarily  a  matter  of  find- 
ing means  and  time  of  subjecting  them  to 
some  kind  of  institutional  touch  and  screen- 
ing that  will  take  them  off  the  bank  and  put 
them  Into  movement  toward  disposition. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  while  I  have 
used  the  figure  12  percent  as  to  actual  trials, 
I  recognize  that  there  is  a  substantial  num- 
ber beyond  this  In  which  the  play  of  a 
Judicial  process  such  as  pretrial  conferences 
has  been  a  material  factor  and  often  a  con- 
trolling one  m  bringing  about  disposition 
and  avoiding  a  trial.  But  even  so,  the  fact 
remains  that  most  of  the  cases  which  are 
now  standing  on  the  dockets  or  which  will 
hereafter  be  filed,  while  needing  some  kind 
of  institutional  touch  or  pressure  to  cause 
them  to  get  into  motion,  will  thereafter  move 
forward  to  disposition,  once  the  parties 
realize  that  this  movement  is  going  to  have 
to  continue,  and  that  the  touch  and  pres- 
sure will  be  kept  up  to  see  that  this  occurs. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  there  is  In  this 
Important  area  a  place  for  some  institutional 
machinery  that  can  be  substituted  for  judi- 
cial time,  and  that  a  proper  study  and  appli- 
cation to  this  problem  through  a  Judicial 
Center  should  be  able  to  come  forth  with 
some  kind  or  some  measure  of  general  solu- 
tion. If  this  can  be  done,  and  if  judges  can 
be  made  to  give  up  the  practice  which  so 
many  of  them  have  of  assuming  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  this  aspect,  I  think  we  shall 
have  made  some  material  progress  toward 
holding  down  and  diminishing  backlog. 

I  have  expressed  myself  generally  and  In 
suggestion  only,  without  any  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  state  what  a  Judicial  Center 
ought  to  be  expected  or  wUl  be  able  to  ac- 
complish. I  believe  I  have  said  enough,  how- 
ever, to  make  clear  my  personal  opinion  that 
a  relationship  can  be  made  to  exist  In  a 
Judicial  Center  to  our  present  and  expand- 
ing congestion  or  backlog  problem  which 
should  have  poesibiiities  beyond  the  means 
which  have  been  thus  far  available  to  us 
and  the  results  which  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  of  per- 
sonal experience  as  to  the  third  general  pur- 
pose stated  In  the  BlU — that  of  providing 
staff,  research  and  planning  assistance  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  its  committees.  This  Is  one  of  the  exist- 
ing deficiencies  under  which  practically  all 
of  the  Committees  of  the  Conference  have 
had  to  labor  and  which  has  Imposed  a  ma- 
terial handicap  upon  their  effectiveness. 

Using  my  own  experience  In  lllustraUon — 
in  the  most  recent  effort  of  the  Committee 
on  Judicial  Statistics  to  get  at  the  internal 
operations  and  practices  of  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  In  their  relationship  to  the  sound 
need  of  these  various  oourts  for  additional 
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Judgepower.  we  desired  to  have  some  field 
work  done  or  a  survey  made  In  order  to  see 
II  there  was  anything  underlying  the  statis- 
tical picture  which  detracted  Irom  Its  value 
or  apparent  significance  In  the  relationship 
of  the  work  of  one  of  these  Coiuia  to  another. 
The  Administrative  Office  did  not  have  a 
staff  whose  time  could  be  spared  to  under- 
take this  widespread  task.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Olney,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office,  was  able  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Shafroth. 
former  Deputy  Director,  to  do  the  Job  for 
the  Committee,  despite  his  retirement,  and 
we  were  able  to  get  the  survey  made — but 
only  becaiise  of  Mr.  Shafroth's  availability, 
familiarity  and  dedication  to  the  Judicial 
system  in  the  partlciUar  situation. 

Similarly,  when,  preceding  the  Omnibus 
Judgeship  Act  of  1966,  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  undertook  to  make  a  study  and 
evaluation  as  to  each  District  Court  in  the 
country,  we  foxind  aspects  as  to  which  we 
felt  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  at  the 
true  picture  of  Judgeship  need  except  by  a 
local  penetration  Into  the  court  situation. 
We  were  able  to  call  upon  the  Administrative 
Office  to  have  a  staff  member  of  the  Division 
of  Procedural  Studies  and  Statistics  make 
visits  to  and  explore  only  a  limited  number 
of  these  local  situations. 

Again,  when  the  Committee  on  Geographi- 
cal Organization  of  the  Courts,  of  which 
Jiidge  John  Biggs,  Jr.,  was  chairman  and  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  undertook  a  few 
years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Chairman  Cellars 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to  ap- 
proach this  question,  we  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  little,  If  anything,  we  could  do  In 
that  field  because  neither  the  Administrative 
Office  nor  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
had  a  staff  which  could  take  time  to  devote 
Itself  to  the  task  and  we  were  without  any 
other  means  of  getting  It  done. 

The  structure  of  division  points,  places  of 
holding  court,  etc.,  in  our  court  system  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
courts  and  need  studying  In  relation  to  our 
congeetion  situation.  The  matter  of  holding 
Federal  court  at  places  within  2S  or  30  miles 
of  each  other,  of  continuing  the  archaic 
artificialities  of  division  points,  etc..  Is  mod- 
emly  absurd.  Senator  Hruska  of  the  Sub- 
committee has  some  appreciation  of  this  In 
the  effort  which  he  made  and  succeeded  In 
accomplishing  a  few  years  ago  of  getting  all 
division  points  abolished  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  having  the  places  of  holding 
court  cut  down  frc»n  8  to  3  In  nimiber.  My 
point  here,  however,  la  merely  to  point  out 
the  deficiency  which  presently  exists  as  to 
getting  any  field  work  done  or  other  neces- 
sary study  made  In  this  or  any  other  field  of 
committee  endeavor,  which  the  Bill  for  a 
Judicial  Center  laudably  has  as  part  of  Its 
pilrpoee  to  correct. 

To  give  one  further  such  example— the 
Committee  to  Implement  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act,  of  which  Chief  Judge  John  8. 
Hastings  la  Chairman  and  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  recently.  In  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  request  of  the  Congreeelonal  Con- 
ference Committee  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  to  make  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  been  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Justice  to  have 
a  field  study  made  of  how  the  Act  is  actually 
functioning,  but  here  again  It  has  been 
necessary  to  try  to  find  some  outside  way  of 
getting  the  task  done  because  of  lack  of  staff 
and  means  in  either  the  Judicial  system  or 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  do  the  Job. 

Other  Committees  are  able  to  provide 
similar  ezamplee  as  to  the  need  for  the  Judi- 
cial Center  Act  from  this  standpoint. 

I  emphasise  in  concluding  that  I  have  been 
ezpreuing  merely  my  personal  views  In  what 
I  have  said,  but  in  any  persuasion  which 
this  may  contain  I  do  voice  the  hope  that  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  may  be  eetabllahed. 
I  am  certain  It  wlU  be  able  to  provide  meana 
for  Improving  the  Federal  Judicial  ■ystam. 


which  will  carry  us  fiirther  along  the  way 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business  ?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  602. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  602),  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  additional  opening  remarks. 

Last  evening,  I  made  a  major  statement 
on  the  previsions  of  the  pending  bill,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
Cooper]. 

I  know  that  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  desires  to  speak.  I  will 
not  yield  to  him  but  ask  that  he  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  be  all  right  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  Just  a 
few  moments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yielding  to  me  for  these  few  min- 
utes. I  wish  to  highly  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  each  member  thereof,  for  the 
splendid  work  they  have  done  over  the 
course  of  the  years  with  reference  to  the 
Appalachian  program,  which  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  to 
come  out  of  Congress. 

It  has  the  virtue  of  being  coordinated 
with  the  States,  their  Governors,  and 
their  governments.  Over  the  period  of 
the  past  3  or  4  years  I  have  conferred 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman,  and  he  has  his 
whole  heart  in  this  matter. 

An  area  in  my  State  of  Mississippi, 
really  was  not  considered  in  the  orlglnai 
Appalachian  bill.  It  has  now  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  It  very  prop- 
erly adopted  the  formula,  of  admitting  a 
certain  number  of  counties  from  my 


State.  I  thank  the  committee  not  only 
for  that  action  but  also  because  it  was 
willing  to  consider  the  matter,  other 
counties  had  been  requested,  both  by  me 
and  my  coUeague  [Mr.  Eastland]  to  be 
Included,  but  the  committee,  in  its  wis- 
dom and  its  discretion,  adopted  a  for- 
mula which  left  those  counties  out. 

Even  though  I  am  disappointed.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
and  go  along  with  it  in  utmost  apprecia- 
tion, but  with  the  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee in  the  course  of  future  events  will 
devise  a  plan  which  will  include  those 
counties. 

Having  already  said  that  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  gave  this 
matter  the  utmost  consideration  j 
should  like  to  inquire  what  his  position  is 
now.  Do  I  correctly  understand,  from 
private  conversations,  that  he  stands  on 
the  bill  as  It  is  presented  now  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  will  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  that  he  will  op- 
pose any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Both  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  his  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Eastland],  who  is  now 
in  the  Chamber,  have  worked  with  me 
on  these  matters.  The  members  of  the 
committee  gave  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  documentation  which  formed 
the  basis  for  bringing  the  Mississippi 
counties  into  the  Appalachian  region. 
We  have  Included  language  in  Senate 
bill  602  to  establish  a  procedure  for  tak- 
ing care  of  this  matter  of  increasing  the 
number  of  counties  embraced  in  the 
definition  of  the  region.  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  there  might  be  an  over- 
expansion  of  the  area.  It  Is  understand- 
able, that,  from  time  to  time,  there 
might  be  reasons  for  requests  for  one  or 
more  additional  counties  to  be  included 
Thus,  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  region  the  following  language  ia 
Included  in  the  pending  bill: 

No  recommendations  for  any  change  in 
the  definition  of  the  Appalachian  region  ai 
set  forth  in  this  secUon  shall  be  proposed 
or  considered  by  the  Commission  without  t 
prior  request  by  the  Congress  for  a  study 
of  such  change. 

In  the  future,  this  section  would  be 
applicable  to  areas  which  might  be  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  within  Appalachia. 

The  18  counties  within  Mississippi  In- 
cluded in  the  pending  bill  are  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  Appalachia.  al- 
though the  criteria  are  somewhat  flexi- 
ble. 

We  did  not  believe  that  the  other  Mis- 
sissippi counties  which  had  also  been  re- 
quested met  all  of  the  criteria  or  were 
as  closely  related  to  an  economic  plan- 
ning and  development  area  as  are  the 
counties  which  the  committee  accepted. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BVRD  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  were  included 
were  counties  in  the  drainage  area  of 
the  Tomblgbee  River,  which  Is  typical  of 
the  topography  of  the  Appalachian  area; 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  la  true.  I  » 
indicated  in  my  opening  statement  of 
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last  evening,  and  it  in  part  bears  out 
exactly  what  the  Senator  has  indicated. 

Congress  could  act,  of  course,  on  the 
question  of  including  additional  counties 
by.  as  the  Senator  understands,  a  com- 
mittee resolution,  as  Is  done  when  flood 
control  studies  are  authorized.  So  we 
do  not  block  the  consideration  of  coun- 
ties in  the  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  wants  to 
get  It  down  to  the  congressional  level, 
so  that  Congress  will  know  about  it,  and 
the  Senate  will  have  the  facts  In  mind 
and  can  pass  on  the  matter  with  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  has 
stated  It  correctly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  in  the 
process  of  legislating  on  the  bill,  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  consider 
this  proposal.  Members  of  the  House 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  are  inter- 
ested, and  if  there  should  be  a  House 
amendment  that  includes  these  eight 
counties,  or  any  part  of  them,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator,  with  his  usual  and  very  fine 
concept  of  and  approach  to  this  problem 
would  consider  what  the  House  had  done, 
If  It  had  acted  to  Include  any  of  these 
counties  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  If  the  matter 
of  Including  additional  counties  were  in- 
volved In  conference.  I  would  certainly 
give  very  searching  consideration  not 
only  to  the  requirements  of  the  Senate 
position,  but  also  to  the  points  which 
have  been  brought  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
not  only  for  his  position,  but  also  for 
showing  a  high  level  of  statesmanship  in 
the  legislative  process.  We  both  appreci- 
ate It. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  rendered  an  able  and 
outstanding  service.  He  certainly  has 
been  fair  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I 
am  going  to  support  the  bill.  I  am  going 
to  support  the  committee's  stand.  I  hope 
that  if  certain  other  counties  should  be 
added  in  the  future,  they  will  by  all 
means  be  considered.  I  realize  that  there 
is  a  cutoff  date.  I  realize  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  his  problems.  He 
has  been  mighty  fair  and  square  with 
my  State. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  further  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  assure  him  now,  as  I  have 
on  prior  occasions  when  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter,  that  we  are  very 
conscious  of  our  responsibility  to  Include 
in  the  Appalachian  region  the  counties 
In  Mississippi  or  other  States  that  have 
valid  reason  to  be  Included. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  Amendments  of  1967.  Of 
particular  interest  to  me  is  the  addition 
of  18  northeast  Mississippi  counties  to 
the  Appalachian  program. 

I  have  watched  very  closely  the  results 
of  the  Appalachian  program  as  it  has 
been  applied  in  the  several  States  in- 
volved since  its  enactment.  I  find  this 
to  be  one  of  the  best  programs  ever  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  to  assist  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  our  Nation. 


The  program  was  bom  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  in  the  area,  working 
through  their  Governors  with  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  a  true  spirit  of  partner- 
ship. This  partnership  has  demonstrated 
beyond  our  fondest  dreams  what  can  be 
done  when  local  initiative  and  know- 
how,  coupled  with  our  Federal  capability, 
are  put  to  work  on  economic  problems. 

I  was  most  happy  to  join  other  Sena- 
tors in  cosponsoring  the  bill  before  us  to 
extend  the  life  of  this  program  and  to 
enlarge  its  application.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works 
for  adding  18  counties  in  Mississippi  to 
the  area  designated  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  authorized  in  the  bill.  I  had 
hoped  26  counties  in  Mississippi  that 
have  a  real  desire  to  become  a  part  of 
this  program  could  be  included.  The 
judgment  of  the  committees  was  such 
that  the  area  of  my  State  added  was 
limited  to  those  coimtles  that  drained 
wholly  or  partially  into  the  Tomblgbee 
River. 

It  Is  not  only  desirable  but  Inevitable 
that  northeast  MlssisslwJl  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Appalachian  program.  The 
economic  structure  of  northeast  Mis- 
sissippi is  and  has  been  historically  an 
Integral  and  Inseparable  part  of  the 
southern  Appalachian  region.  Geo- 
graphically, Uiese  18  coimtles  are  a  part 
of  and  contiguous  to  the  southern  Ap- 
palachian range,  sharing  common  prob- 
lems and  potentialities.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  addition  of  these  coun- 
ties to  the  Appalachian  program  will  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 
The  State's  cochairman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  was 
asked  this  question  when  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

What  motivated  you  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernors to  approve  the  request  of  Mississippi 
for  inclusion  of  the  26  counties  as  a  part 
of  the  region? 

Governor  Smith  summed  it  iQ)  as 
follows : 

The  Commission  was  approached  In  regard 
to  this  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  area. 
A  study  was  made  by  the  Commission  staff, 
to  compare  the  statistics,  the  level  of  Income, 
the  problems  that  existed  in  this  particular 
area.  After  the  report  was  submitted  the 
Oovemors  studied  It  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
Information  contained  in  that  report  we 
found  that  there  was  a  similarity  of  prob- 
lems. The  counties  are  contiguous  and  we 
believe  that  they  would  fit  In  and  would  en- 
able this  program  to  be  mutually  advanta- 
geoiis  to  the  neighboring  States,  those  pres- 
ently In  Appalachia.  as  well  as  to  those 
counties  in  Mississippi. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  hav- 
ing carefully  and  conscientiously  re- 
viewed the  recommendation  that  north- 


east Mlssisslf^i  be  Included  within  the 
App>alachian  program,  summed  up  their 
findings  in  the  committee  report  on  S. 
602: 

S.  602  recommends  the  addition  of  18  coun- 
ties In  MlsslBippl.  Much  of  northeastern 
Mississippi  shares  common  economic,  social, 
and  physical  characteristics  with  coimtles 
In  the  Appalachian  region.  This  area  of 
Mississippi  exhibits  many  of  the  same  condi- 
tions of  deprivation,  such  as,  unemployment, 
educational  lag,  health  needs,  public  facul- 
ties shortages  and  lack  of  adequate  access 
which  the  Appalachian  program  Is  seeking 
to  alleviate  In  the  region. 

On  page  45  of  the  report  accompany- 
ing S.  602  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  sets  forth  findings  on  which  it 
bases  the  recommendation  to  Incorporate 
northeast  Mississippi  In  the  Appalach- 
ian program.  I  Eisk  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  findings  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MISSISSIPPI 

Almost  the  entire  State  of  Mississippi 
shares  the  conditions  of  deprivation,  un- 
employment, educational  lag,  health  needs. 
public  facility  8hc»1;ages,  and  lack  of  access 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian region. 

Population  growth  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi in  the  decade  of  the  fifties  was  entirely 
offset  by  net  outmlgratlon  of  434,000  persons. 
This  parallels  the  regional  experience  for 
the  same  period,  where  a  net  outmlgratlon 
of  over  2  mlUlon  persons  kept  population 
growth  down  to  1.1  percent. 

Per  capita  Income  for  Mississippi  in  1960 
was  $966  and  over  50  pxercent  of  the  famlUes 
In  the  State  had  Incomes  under  C3.000,  whUe 
for  the  region  the  corresponding  figures 
were  $1,405  and  slightly  over  30  percent  of 
the  families. 

Education  levels  In  the  Mississippi  adult 
population  are  lower  than  those  of  the  region 
and  of  the  United  States.  Over  18  percent 
of  the  adult  population  has  completed  less 
than  5  years  of  schooling  and  only  30.8 
percent  has  completed  12  or  more  years  of 
schooling.  The  corresponding  figures  are 
11.6  percent  and  323  percent  for  the  region, 
and  8.4  percent  and  41.1  percent  for  the 
United  States,  respectively. 

Employment  in  Mississippi  underwent  the 
same  drastic  shifts  during  1960-60  as  the  re- 
gion. As  shown  In  table  1,  there  was  a  shift 
of  far  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the 
United  States  out  of  the  extractive  Industries 
(agriculture  and  mining)  and  an  Increase  In 
the  percentage  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  service  Industries.  However,  the  ability 
of  the  region's,  as  well  as  Mississippi's,  econ- 
omy to  make  opportunities  available  for  those 
workers  released  from  agricultural  and  min- 
ing employment  has  been  Inadequate.  This 
resulted  In  a  decrease  of  the  total  nxuiber 
of  employed:  — 1.5  percent  for  the  region,  and 
—  4.8  percent  for  Mississippi,  as  shown  In 
table  2.  This  decrease  would  have  been 
much  higher  if  the  high  level  of  net  out- 
mlgratlon had  not  occurred. 


Table  1. — Distribution  of 

employment,  1950  and  1906 
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Table  2. — Changes  in  anployment,  1960-60 
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-LB 


Mississippi 


-47.8 
27.0 
2S.0 
44.8 


-4.8 


Source:  Regional  flguiw  from  PARC  report. 

Most  of  the  Appalachian  region,  as  pres- 
ently  deflned,    falls   within    the   Piedmont, 
Blue  Ridge.  Appalachian  VaUey.  and  Appa- 
lachian Plateau  provinces.    In  addition,  por- 
tions of  Alabama.  Tennessee,  ajid  Kentucky 
fall  within  the  province  deflned  as  "Interior 
Low  PUteau."     A  portion  of  that  province 
falls    within    extreme    northeastern    Missis- 
sippi, within  the  counties  of  Alcorn,  Pren- 
tiss,      Tishomingo,       Itawamba,       Monroe, 
Lowndes,  and  Noxabee.    This  area  of  Missis- 
sippi Is  Identified  as  the  "Pall  Line  Hills,"  a 
province  which  extends  into  and  across  Ala- 
bama.   The  Mississippi  portion  of  the  Pall 
Line  Hills,  and  the  adjacent  lands  of  Appa- 
lachian Alabama,  comprise  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Tomblgbee  watershed.    This  area  also 
shares  common  characteristics  in  forest  veg- 
etation with  Appalachian  Alabama,  Oeorgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.     These  counties, 
therefore,  consUtute  a  geographic  area  with 
direct  physical  Ues  to  the  rest  of  Appalachla. 
Three  communities  adjoining  the  Pall  Line 
Hills  In  the  Tomblgbee  Valley  provide  many 
of  the  employment  opportunities  and  trade 
services  for  the  area.    They  are:  Corinth  (Al- 
corn   County).   Tupelo    (Lee   County),   and 
Columbus    (Lowndes    County).    The    labor 
sheds  for  these  three  centers  are  practically 
identical  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Tomblg- 
bee watershed.    ThU  conclusion  Is  based  on 
commutation   patterns   developed    from   the 
1960  census  employment  data.     This  area  in- 
cludes. In  addition  to  the  counties  already 
mentioned,    Tippah,    Union,    Pontotoc.   Lee 
Chickasaw,  Clay,  Webster,  Oktlbbeho,  Choc- 
taw.  Winston,   and   Kemper  Counties. 

These  18  cotintles  constitute  the  minimum 
area  upon  which  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram could  be  based  in  northeastern  Missis- 
sippi. They  coincide  with  the  Tomblgbee 
watershed  In  which  a  master  watershed  de- 
velopment organization  Is  operating. 

In  addition,  these  18  counties  make  up  the 
Tomblgbee  River  Water  Management  Dts- 
trtct  and  the  Northeast  Mississippi  Resources 
Conservation  and  Development  Project  Area. 
As  such  they  represent  an  organized  eco- 
nomic planning  area  capable  of  taking  fuU 
advantage  of  the  Appalachian  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  peo- 
ple in  northeast  Mississippi  have  united 
with  the  people  of  southern  Appalachla 
In  a  bold,  imasrinative,  and  efficient  part- 
nership between  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  In  order  to  initiate  a 
comprehensive  multlstate  program  to 
develop  the  economic  potential  of  this 
region. 

Northeast  Mississippi  is  presently 
bound  to  the  southern  Appalachian  re- 
gion by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  most  successful  areawlde  program 
ever  Instituted  by  our  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  The  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural progress  that  has  been  made  in 
this  area  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
electric  power,  fertilizer,  flood  control 
inland  waterways,  soil  c<MiservaUon  and 
restoration  which  TVA  brought  to  this 
region. 
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The  people  of  the  southern  Appalach- 
ian  region  are  presently  united  in  a 
multlstate  program  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Slack  Water  Canal,  which  will  traverse 
north  Mississippi  and  link  up  with  the 
great  Appalachian  waterways  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.     With   the  construction  of 
that  canal,  northeast  Mississippi  will  be 
drawn  even  more  closely  into  the  eco- 
nomic orbit  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
If  these  18  counties  are  bound  to  the 
Appalachian    region    by    geographical, 
cultural,  and  economic  ties,  and  by  mu- 
tual self-Interest,  they  are  bound  even 
more  closely  to  each  other  for  the  same 
reasons.    They  are  bound  together  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  TVA  counties,  that 
they  are  traversed  by  the  proposed  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Canal,  that  they  Ue 
within  the  Tombigbee  River  Basin,  and 
for  other  reasons.     For  these  reasons 
northeast  Mississippi  has  distinct  inter- 
ests and  characteristics  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  that  area  of  the  State.     All  of 
these  counties  are  members  of  the  Tom- 
blgbee River  Water  Management  Dis- 
trict, a  joint  State-county  venture  or- 
ganized with  broad  powers  to  accomplish 
a  comprehensive  program  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin. 

Some  of  the  other  multlstate  and  or 
mulUcounty  ventures  In  which  these 
counties  are  involved  are  the  Tomblgbee 
River  tributaries  flood  control  project 
the  Tomblgbee  River  Basin  flood  preven- 
tion program-SCS,  resource,  conserva- 
tion and  development  program  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Assoda- 
tton,  and  the  North  Mississippi  Industrial 
Development  Association. 

Thus,  the  people  of  northeast  Missis- 
sippi have  long  realized  how  the  resources 
of  an  entire  area  can  be  developed  agri- 
culturaUy,  industrially,  and  commer- 
cially, and  otherwise  through  Joint  ven- 
tures  between  local,  State,  and  Federal 
authorities. 

The  application  of  the  Appalachian 
program  has  already  demonstrated,  and 
I  think  will  to  an  even  greater  extent  in 
the  future,  that  by  activating  the  States 
in  putting  up  their  cost-sharing  money 
for  administrative  expenses  and  parti- 
cipating through  their  agencies  in  the 
studies  and  justification  for  projects  that 
we  are  developing  State  capability  to 
move  on  its  own  initiative  and  to  invest 
its  own  resources  in  solving  its  intrastate 
and  local  problems. 

I  feel  that  the  performance  imder  the 
program  since  its  activation  fully  justi- 
fies the  Increased  authorization  In  both 
mileage  and  fvmds  for  development  high- 
ways not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 


mary system.  In  my  judgment,  the 
additional  mileage  is  insufflclent,  but  It 
will  certainly  contribute  to  the  movement 
of  raw  materials  into  and  finished  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  area. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  dou- 
bling the  mileage  for  access  roads  so  that 
the  new  industrial  plants,  health  proj- 
ects, educational  faculties,  and  port  and 
recreational  facilities  can  be  reached 
from  the  primary  system  of  highways 
with  ease. 

I  know  that  the  combined  Judgment  of 
the  several  States  ofHclals  working  with 
the  Appalachian  Commission  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  expend  the  authorized 
funds  on  the  projects  determined  to  be 
feasible  so  that  the  maximum  in  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  be  generated. 

The  low  Incomes  earned  by  the  resi- 
dents  of  the  area  have  been  such  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  participate  In 
our  health  programs  or  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  private  medical  practice  to 
the  extent  desired.  The  construction 
and  operation  of  demonstration  health 
centers  will  encourage  the  citizens  of 
the  area  in  the  use  of  their  own  funds 
to  protect  their  health  and  earning  ca- 
pacity. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  benefits 
In  the  pending  bill  Is  the  encouragement 
of  vocational  educational  facilities  to  pro- 
vide Job  training  to  obtain  employment. 
I  know  that  the  administrators  of  the 
educational  program  will  channel  it  to- 
ward the  needs  of  new  Industry  being 
located  within  their  immediate  areas  of 
such  facilities  so  that  the  productivity  of 
new  plants  and  existing  Industries  can 
achieve  a  more  competitive  position  In 
both  our  domestic  markets  and  In  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  the  bill  In- 
cludes Incentives  over  and  sibove  our 
existing  programs  for  the  Nation  to  help 
in  the  development  of  adequate  water 
supplies  and  distribution  systems  and  for 
the  treatment  and  disposal  of  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes.  Water  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  resources  and  it  will  be 
essential  to  protect  its  quality  and  at  the 
same  time  that  we  encourage  and  In- 
crease its  use  for  the  development  of  the 
economy  of  the  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  again  that.  In 
my  judgment  this  is  very  beneficial  legis- 
lation. It  meets  the  needs  of  our  long 
economically  depressed  areas  and  by 
making  It  more  productive  will  strength- 
en our  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  any  change  been 
made  in  the  bUl  dealing  with  the  former- 
existing  law  covering  strip  mining  oper- 
ations? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No.  The  commit- 
tee has  in  no  way  altered  that  legis- 
lation. We  know  of  the  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  Interest  Is  In 
awaiting  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  to  what  course  we 
ought  to  follow.  My  only  concern  Is 
that  there  has  been  no  change  In  the 
law. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     The  committee  Is 
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also  interested  in  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  by  July  1,  1967. 

In  that  connection,  I  read  from  page 
39  of  the  report  {uxx)mpanying  S.  602 : 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  It  abso- 
lutely clear  that  none  of  the  changes  which 
It  has  recommended  are  designed  or  in- 
tended to  remove  the  restriction  contained 
In  subsection  (d)  of  section  206  relating  to 
use  of  funds  authorized  under  that  section 
on  privately  owned  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  602,  which  extends 
and  revises  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  Appalachian  program — now  2 
years  old — has  laid  the  foundations  for 
rejuvenating  the  economy  of  this  vast 
underdeveloped  region  which  ranges 
across  a  dozen  of  our  eastern  States. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  been 
successful  over  the  past  2  years  in  setting 
in  motion  a  number  of  activities  that 
are  essential  to  any  permanent  Improve- 
ment of  the  Appalachian  economy.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  job  has  been 
completed  in  Appalachla,  but  it  is  well 
underway  on  several  fronts  which  have 
particular  application  to  Pennsylvania. 

First  of  all,  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Highway  System  has  been  quickly 
put  under  construction.  The  Appalach- 
ian Commission  acted  promptly  at  the 
outset  to  decide  what  highways  should  be 
built  to  get  construction  going.  For  this 
it  should  be  commended,  for  this  network 
of  strategically  placed  highways,  criss- 
crossing Appalachla  in  all  directions, 
will  have  a  profound  and  long-range  im- 
pact on  many  of  the  region's  communi- 
ties. This  highway  system  will  add  more 
value  to  other  development  projects 
initiated  under  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram by  increasing  Appalachla 's  acces- 
sibility to  other  parts  of  the  Nation  and 
to  other  parts  of  Appalachla. 

The  432  miles  of  Appalachian  high- 
ways earmarked  for  Pennsylvania  in- 
clude several  routes  whose  improvement 
and  construction  cannot  fail  to  enhance 
the  development  potential  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  reconstruction  and  improve- 
ment of  U.S.  routes  220  and  15  under  the 
Appalachian  program  will  provide  a  de- 
cent direct  north-south  highway  through 
central  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history.  Similarly,  the  rebuilding  of 
U.S.  route  22  with  Appalachian  highway 
funds  will  fill  a  serious  gap  In  east-west 
transportation,  and  will  serve  several 
major  population  centers  such  as  Al- 
toona,  Johnstown,  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  second  major  front  on  which  the 
Appalachian  program  has  shown  prog- 
ress consists  of  the  unique  contribution 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion to  Federal-State  relationships.  The 
Commission  comprises  the  Interests  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  each 
having  equal  representation.  Unlike 
most  Government  programs,  the  Appa- 
lachian program  gives  the  States  a  major 
role  in  determining  Commission  policy 
as  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
region,  and  In  directing  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds.  The  Appalachian 
Commission  has  been  the  tnstrvunent 
which  enables  the  State  and  Federal 
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Governments  to  work  together  toward 
a  common  objective  of  developing  the 
Appalachian  economy. 

The  Commission  has  proved  thus  far 
to  be  the  best  example  of  creative  fed- 
eralism that  I  know  of.  Not  only  do  the 
Appalachian  States  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  Initiating 
projects,  but  they  actually  shaie  with  the 
Federal  Government  In  making  decisions 
and  establishing  policy.  In  addition  to 
promoting  harmonious  relations  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Commission  has  promoted  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  among  the  12  Ap- 
palachian States.  It  is  this  Interstate 
cooperation  in  the  Appalachian  program 
that  has  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  Commission's  success  In  deciding  the 
location  of  highway  routes  and  the 
smooth  Implementation  of  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Appalachian  program. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  dem- 
onstrated a  valid  and  workable  approach 
to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  critical  do- 
miestlc  problems — the  need  to  decentral- 
ize the  decisionmaking  about  Federal 
grant  progrsuns,  as  well  as  their  admin- 
istration. In  2  short  years,  the  Appa- 
lachian States  have  measured  up  to  the 
responsibilities  given  them  under  the 
Appalachian  program. 

The  third  major  task  being  performed 
by  the  Appalachian  program  with  special 
ramifications  for  Pennsylvania  Is  the 
restoration  and  rehabilitation  of  lands 
damaged  by  past  and  present  mining 
practices.  This  program  is  particularly 
valuable  to  Pennsylvania  where  strip 
mining,  mine  fires,  and  the  threat  of 
mine  cave-ins  have  long  impeded  eco- 
nomic development  near  its  major  Ap- 
palachian population  centers. 

The  program  to  prevent  mine  subsid- 
ence and  to  extinguish  and  control 
mine  fires  was  included  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Act  at  the  specific  request  of 
Senator  Scott.  Governor  Scranton,  and 
myself.  Pennsylvania  is  uniquely  af- 
flicted by  these  problems  in  its  north- 
eastern anthracite  region  and  In  the 
bituminous  area  around  Pittsburgh.  All 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  sealing  and 
filling  mine  voids  and  for  the  control  of 
mine  voids  and  for  the  control  of  mine 
fires  have  been  granted  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  Appalachian  Commission  has  to 
date  approved  31  mine  fire  and  sub- 
sidence projects  In  the  Commonwealth. 
The  total  cost  of  these  Is  estimated  at 
$22.5  million,  Including  a  75-percent 
Federal  share  of  $17  million. 

In  addition  to  the  mine  fire  and  sub- 
sidence projects  approved  thus  far  by 
the  Commission.  Pennsylvania  has  iden- 
tified more  projects  which  would  require 
more  than  $35  million  in  Federal  funds 
at  the  present  75-25  matching  ratio. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  im- 
portance of  the  Appalachian  mine  area 
restoration  program  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  existence  of  mine  fires  throughout 
the  State  threatens  residential  and  com- 
mercial property  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Noxious  fumes  and  gases  released 
by  these  fires  endanger  the  health  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  These  haz- 
ards received  much  nationwide  attention 
last  Thanksgiving  when  several  families 
were  forced  to  evacuate  their  homes  in 
South  Scranton  in  order  to  escape  poi- 


sonous fumes  released  by  a  large  mine 
fire.  For  the  control  of  South  Scranton 
mine  fire,  the  Appalachian  Commission 
approved  $3,375,000  to  protect  health  and 
property  in  Pennsylvania's  fourth  largest 
city. 

Eleven  mine  fire  control  projects  under 
the  Appalachian  program  are  now  in 
progress  under  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines,  involving  almost  $9  million  In 
Federal  funds. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  the  program  to  c<»nbat 
mine  subsidence  In  the  Scranton- WUkes 
Barre  area  of  our  northeastern  anthro- 
cite  coal  fields.  The  Appalachian  Com- 
mission has  approved  six  subsidence 
projects  involving  $4.5  million  out  of  a 
total  cost  of  $6  million. 

The  $39,150,000  authorized  In  S.  602 
for  mine  area  restoration  Is  urgently 
needed  to  continue  the  momentum 
started  over  the  past  2  years  in  combat- 
ing these  two  serious  Pennsylvania  prob- 
lems. Economic  development  can  never 
be  fully  achieved  in  Appalachian  Penn- 
sylvania until  its  mine  fire  and  sub- 
sidence problems  are  solved.  This  Is 
especially  true  since  the  most  serious  sub- 
sidence problems  are  found  near  Wllkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton  In  the  heavily  popu- 
lated Wywnlng  Valley  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  which  must  serve  as  the 
focus  for  economic  growth  in  that  part 
of  the  State.  This  area  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  are  also  where  the  most  seri- 
ous mine  fire  problems  exist,  and  they 
must  be  dealt  with  In  order  to  enhance 
the  growth  potential  of  these  major 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  third  major  element  of  the  Appa- 
lachian mining  restoration  program  is 
its  provision  for  rehabilitation  of  strip 
mined  areas.  This  part  of  the  program 
has  not  moved  at  a  rapid  pace  since  the 
Appalachian  Act  provides  that  only  pub- 
licly owned  lands  may  be  reclaimed  un- 
der this  program,  and  llttte  of  the  land 
In  Appalachla  scarred  by  strip  mining  Is 
In  public  ownership. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  report 
of  July  1966  indicated  that  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  strip  mined  acreage  in  Ap- 
palachla Is  In  public  ownership  and  few 
of  the  States  or  local  governments  have 
the  capacity  to  acquire  these  lands  for 
reclamation. 

Later  on  this  year  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  establish  a 
program  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  strip 
mined  lands  not  In  public  ownership. 
We  cannot  afford  to  postpone  action  on 
this  critical  problem  Indefinitely;  too 
much  Is  at  stake  for  the  people  of  my 
State  and  the  other  States  of  this  region 
whose  future  Is  tied  up  with  the  fate  of 
these  blighted  lands. 

The  three  elements  of  the  Appalachian 
mine  restoration  program — strip  mine 
reclamation,  mine  fire  extinguishment, 
and  the  elimination  of  surface  sub- 
sidence—sdl  are  Intended  to  Improve  the 
environment  In  Appalachla  with  a  view 
to  future  development.  S.  602  adds  to 
these  existing  programs  the  authority  to 
combat  another  serious  mining  problem, 
the  reclamation  of  mine  waste  piles 
caused  by  underground  mining.    Those 
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waste  plies,  which  can  be  found  through- 
out Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  other  Ap- 
palachian States,  are  as  unsightly  and 
detrimental  to  the  environment  as  the 
?hP^.^®  "Sfs  ^W«h  afaict  much  of 
Jfnn  «^^  Therefore,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  mine  waste  piles,  along  with  the 
other  reclamation  programs^wli  coS! 

^nH^  ^«y  *«  better  environmental 
conditions  in  Appalachia. 

lo^Ki*^®  L^^'.  however,  that  the  Appa- 
tachlan  Regional  Commission  has  made 

^t^Ju  ^^  approval  of  strip  mine 
^ti^**K°",  projects.  This  impact  has 
taken  the  form  of  State  regulations  gov- 
erning strip  mining  inspired  in  part  by 
the  e»unple  set  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
Si'^^t  ^d  others.  Pennsylvania  SL 
the  first  state  in  the  Nation  to  enact  a 

tSf  tl2p°u"K^'^*iL°"^^  1»63.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  foUowed  by  two 
other  Appalachian  States  Kentucfcv 
•ind  West  Virginia,  whlch^vf  ISactS 
!^^L^^?^  ^^'  governing  sWp  ^ 
Sft  Ti^  SL^r  ^****«-  Atthepres- 
^ici^'  V^!?l^  and  Tennessee  are 
considering  similar  legislation  it  i« 
apparent  that  the  close  association  of 
n^   r^^  ^^^^  o"  the  Appalachian 

SS?^  s"t.^r  ^^  *^  advance  t£ 
^J!f-«  Stete-sponsored  strip  mining 
^tion  tioroughout  the  Appalachian 
SaS'  in  fiS.*^  apparent  that  these 
^J^     '  Jfl  *^®  process  of  learning  from 

^  amount  of  responsibility  at  toSr 

SJ^^f  ?^  government  in  meeting  the 
strip  mining  problem. 

Tn^^^of^^^^f''^'*  ^""^  Appalachla's  Im- 
^n  f hT^^  f^™tion  problenJ  Ze 
to7^nJfafHT*n,°'  ^^  solved  under 
toe  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act.  There  remains,  however,  one  verv 
serious  problem  in  Appalach  a^  rtveS 
ffilfir^  '^^'^h  to  date  has  not  S 
tackled  under  the  Appalachian  progmS^ 

ini  \nf^  .*S  "^^  dischs^rge  of  acid  cJX' 
b^  into  thousands  of  miles  of  the  re- 
gions streams  as  a  result  of  both  deep 
^f  ^«fe  owning  operations  i  hZl 
accordingly  written  and  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  AppalachlanR2iona" 
Development  Act  which  appears  lnS?02 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  acW  mine 
ga^e.     My    amendment    autho^I 

SracSvitir"^^  res^^inrf;SS 
Considerable  research  has  been  carriPH 
on  by  the  Federal  OovermS  iTJS 
past  concerning  acid  mine  drataage 
ST'^fvf''^^"  proposals  hav?  l£n 
sadly  lacking.  My  amendment  to  the 
Appalachian  Act  gives  the  AppaIa?hlS 

oi  tne  Interior  and  other  relevant  acpn 
cles  authority  to  devise  a  sSc  fro' 
gram  to  implement  all  of  tSe  varioS^ 
SS  '^'^ ""''  ^"  conduc?^rt?S 
Some    4.300    miles    of    Appalachian 

^f^'  ?,°"*^^  **=^^  pollution.  an^iSf 
Of  this  mileage  Is  located  In  Pennsylvania 
^  au  Of  the  State's  major  riveTbIsS 
Our  Susquehanna  River  Basin  alone  con- 
tains 800  miles  of  acid  polluted  water- 
ways. The  Delaware  Basin  contains  140 
miles  of  add  poUutlon  and  more  than 
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1,000  miles  within  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
are  polluted. 

As  in  the  case  of  mine  fires  and  mine 
subsidence,  economic  development  will 
not  be  fully  accomplished  until  the 
streams  of  Appalachia  are  made  clean 
Water  is  one  of  Appalachla's  most  pre- 
cious assets,  but  if  the  water  is  unfit  for 
human  and  Industrial  use.  there  can  be 
no  adequate  development  along  the  4.000 
miles  of  major  streams  containing  the 
pollution. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Important 
amendment  to  the  Appalachian  program 
will  produce  results  in  cleaning  up  Ap- 
palachian water  supplies.  This  proposal 
calls  for  developing  a  program  for  the 
control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of  add 
pollution  in  the  region.  The  study  that 
will  be  conducted  wlU  Identify  the  sources 
of  acid  mine  pollution  throughout  Ap- 
palachia; It  will  Identify  present  and  po- 
tential water  use  activities  affected  by 
acid  mine  poUution;  It  will  identify 
known  methods  and  costs  for  the  con- 
•*  L^**  abatement  of  acid  pollution,  and 
It  will  estimate  the  economic  and  social 
benefits  that  will  result  from  reducing 
acid  pollution  in  the  region's  streams 

The  prompt  enactment  of  S.  602  will 
continue  the  valuable  work  of  the  Ap- 
palachian regional  development  program 
in  its  attack  upon  the  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia. This  program  has  started  the 
long-range  planning  and  action  neces- 
sary to  cure  the  problems  of  deteriorating 
communities,  the  rehabilitation  of  min- 
ing areas,  the  serious  educational  prob- 
lems which  hold  the  region  back,  the 
chronic  underdevelopment  which  results 
in  inadequate  access,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
er problems.  This  bill,  adding  several 
new  ingredients  to  the  original  Appa- 
lachian Act  will  carry  Appalachia  doser 
to  the  eradication  of  the  poverty  and  un- 
employment which  have  too  long  plagued 

Iw. 

May  I  now  have  the  attention  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  the 
fioor  manager  of  the  bill? 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  must 
express  my  deep  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  willingness  to  include  In  the  bUl  the 
amendment  which  I  sponsored  dealing 
with  add  mine  pollution  water  going 
into  oiir  streams.  I  thank  the  Senator 
rrom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  his 
courtesy  In  this  regard.  I  am  sure  he 
wiu  be  repaid  many  times  over,  i  be- 
Ueve  there  is  a  somewhat  slmUar  prob- 
lem in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yidd  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
call the  constructive  contributions  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  earlier  consideration  of  the  Ap- 
palachlan  legislation  In  1965.  At  that 
time  he  addressed  himself  to  the  effect 
of  mine  adds  on  the  streams  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  other  areas 
within  the  region. 

The  committee  considered  the  mat- 
ter, and  embraced  his  thinking  In  1965. 
and  we  have  done  so  again  in  1967. 

On  page  43,  of  the  committee  report 
rUed  with  S.  602.  we  recommend  this  new 
subsection,  stating: 
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Thlfl  provision  calls  for  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  action  program  to  It 
tack  tbe  problem  of  acid  pollution  in  th. 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  region. 


The  report  discusses  the  matter  of 
underground  and  surface  mines  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  particularly  in  six 
States.  It  points  out  the  problems  in  the 
Loicona  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Penn- 
sylvania  where  fish  and  other  water  life 
have  been  destroyed  and  where  deterio- 
ration of  the  recreational  and  social  value 
of  the  streams  has  occurred. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  need  for 
control  and  abatement  of  acid  mine  pel- 

'i*f?"'o?°.'  ?°^y  ^^  *he  Federal  but  also 
at  the  State  level. 

Pennsylvania  Is  actively  engaged  In 
this  t3T>e  of  endeavor. 

We  think  that  private  efforts  are  also 
valuable.  It  is  necessary  that  the  re- 
search programs  concerned  with  acid 
pollution  and  the  treatment  of  polluted 
water  be  carefuUy  studied  before  we  act 

We  have  given  careful  thought  to  this 
subsection  which  embraces  the  Ideas  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  i  am 
of  courae,  very  grateful  for  his  wordi 
about  the  work  of  the  committee  and  my 
effort  In  these  matters. 

Earlier  In  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  he  spoke  of  the  de- 
velopmental roads  in  Appalachia,  and 
he  highlighted  one  of  those  roads  in 
Pennsylvania,  notably  the  corridor  be- 
tween Altoona  and  the  area  near  Harris- 
burg. 

On  page  10  of  our  report  Is  a  map 
which  lays  out  the  segments  of  the  de- 
velopmental highway  system 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  intend  to  introduce  and  to  press  for 
the  enactinent  of  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  program  within  the  Appa- 
lachian Region  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
strip  mine  lands  not  under  public 
ownership. 

The  Senator  will  recall.  I  am  sure, 
that  I  mentioned  to  him  and  laid  a  good 
deal  of  weight  upon  the  subject. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  to  me  that 
one  member  of  his  committee  was  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  this  proposal.  Un- 
fortunately. In  the  U.S.  Senate  we 
cannot  always  agree.  Government  by 
consensus  is  not  always  possible. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  need  help  to  get 
our  privately  owned  strip  mines  cleared 
up.  Whether  there  is  opposition  or  not, 
I  will  press  for  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

The  people  need  the  protection  af- 
forded by  such  legislation,  and  they  are 
pressing  me  for  such  a  measure. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  Is  put  In  the 
unfortunate  position  of  having  to  arbi- 
trate between  one  Senator  and  another, 
I  hope  that  he  will  afford  me  a  full  hear- 
ing to  help  persuade  him  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  is  badly  needed  by  my 
constituents  In  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  When  that  times 
comes,  there  will  be  a  complete  hearing 
and  the  advocacy  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  certainly  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Vh-glnia. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  There  is  one  other  matter 
which  does  not  deal  with  Pennsylvania. 

The  two  Senators  from  New  York,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
and  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  field 
trip  to  Mississippi  in  cormection  with  the 
poverty  program. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I  spent  the  day  tour- 
ing the  delta  counties  of  Mississippi. 

I  heard  the  colloquy  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia with  the  two  Senators  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  can  imderstand  the  reasons  why 
he  felt  it  not  desirable  at  this  time  to  ex- 
tend the  nimiber  of  counties  covered  by 
Appalachia. 

The  one  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  the 
desperate  poverty  we  found  in  the  delta 
counties  of  Mississippi  where  literally 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  families 
are,  if  not  starving,  at  least  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

If  ever  there  were  an  area  in  the  coun- 
try that  should  be  Induded  hi  the  Appa- 
lachian program,  it  Is  those  delta  counties 
of  Mississippi. 

I  would  hope  that  in  due  course  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  give 
careful  consideration  to  expanding  the 
area  of  Appalachia  so  that  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  have  a  hill  or  a  moimtaln  In 
order  to  qualify  under  Api>alachla. 

I  do  not  like  the  geographical  deter- 
mination as  to  what  is  to  be  considered 
eUgible. 

We  should  be  thinking  of  people  and 
not  of  geography. 

If  the  Senator  from  West  Vh-glnia  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  feel.  In 
their  hiflnite  wisdom,  that  we  cannot 
expand  the  geography  to  take  In  the 
desperately  poor  coimtles  of  Mississippi, 
then  I  would  urge  a  new  Interstate  com- 
pact of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  tind  Ten- 
nessee where  the  conditions  are  just  as 
deplorable  as  those  found  In  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  remarks  concerning  the  result  of  his 
on-the-ground  survey  and  investigation 
of  that  area  of  our  country  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

We  had  a  rather  lengthy  discussion 
within  the  subcommittee  yesterday  con- 
cerning the  findings  by  the  subcommit- 
tee in  that  area. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  I  have  In- 
dicated in  the  discussions  here  today 
that  we  do  not  have  a  hard  and  fast 
criteria.  Geographical  location  Is  but 
one  of  the  factors.  However,  I  would 
note  that  PubUc  Law  89-136,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  provides  the  machinery  for  a 
more  appropriate  and  effective  solution 
by  creation  of  a  Delta  Regional  Commis- 
sion In  that  area,  If  the  Governors  of  the 
States  so  desire. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was 
not  present  when  I  read  the  language 
which  indicates  that,  hi  the  future.  Con- 
gress itself  would  determine  which  areas 
could  come  within  the  Appalachian 
region. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  are, 

intensely  Interested  in  the  humane  equa- 
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tion  as  well  as  In  the  natural  aspects  of 
the  area. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  resi- 
dent of  and  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
administration  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  exceedingly  well  con- 
ceived program. 

I  am  deUghted  to  be  able  to  say,  from 
having  observed  it  in  operation,  that  it  Is 
not  only  well  conceived  but  has  also  been 
well  administered. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Vlrghiia  for  the 
vision  and  the  energy  which  he  has  mani- 
fested as  fioor  manager  of  the  bill  on  this 
occasion  and  at  the  time  when  the  bill 
was  originally  passed. 

The  Senator  certainly  deserves  the 
thanlcs  of  all  of  the  people  of  Appalachia 
as  well  as  the  thanks  of  the  people  of 
the  country  for  the  great  work  he  has 
done  In  assisting  in  formulating  the 
pending  bill  and  pUoting  it  through  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
conscious  of  the  contribution  which  has 
been  made  to  this  legislation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  recall  many  conversations  with  him 
about  the  region  and  the  involvement  of 
coimties  in  North  Carolina.  He  has  ever 
sought  to  keep  current  on  the  legislation 
and  the  achievements  attained  under  this 
program  els  it  has  moved  into  ite  opera- 
tive phase  during  the  past  2  years. 

It  Is  very  heartening  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor's assurance  of  his  continuing  interest 
and  efforts. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
his  comments  concerning  my  work  In 
this  area  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  should  like  to  join  in  his  observation 
that  the  Appalachia  program  represente 
what  may  be  called  creative  federalism 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    At  Its  best. 

In  the  history  of  Congress,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  ever  moved  in  a 
regional  concept  as  we  have  in  Appa- 
lachia. And  how  fortunate  we  were,  I 
say  to  the  Senators  who  are  on  the  fioor 
at  this  time,  that  we  came  to  this  body 
only  after  4  years  of  very  careful  con- 
sideration. The  States  themselves — not 
just  the  people  in  Washington,  D.C. — 
worked  on  these  problems.  We  had  a 
task  force  which  went  out  to  learn  the 
problems.  Only  then  did  we  develop  leg- 
islation to  provide  the  structxu-e  under 
which  the  constructive  answers  might  be 
brought  into  being. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlbtt  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of 
2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  LEGiSLATrvK  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6950)  to  restore  the  Investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
dation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty. 


REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  imflnished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  further 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  161  (S. 
602),  the  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regi<Hial  DevdojKnent  Act 
of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  West 
■\^rginla  [Mr.  Randolph]  jleld  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jorbaw]  who 
Is  now  on  his  feet,  win  understand  that  I 
have  a  commitment  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakbr]. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  perfectly  all  right.  I  appreciate  the 
commitment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  I  shall  remain  on  my  feet 
until  the  Senator  is  ready  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  have  two  Sena- 
tors standing  firmly  on  behalf  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  very  encouraging.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Toinessee,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  my  senior  in  length  of 
service. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  has  said  is  characteristic 
of  him,  and  since  he  has  said  it  in  the 
way  he  has,  I  shall  now  return  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  fr<Hn 
Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  be  a  member,  that  I 
have  attended  all  the  committee  hearings 
in  connection  with  the  bill,  and  I  have 
studied  it  very  carefully.  I  have  taken  a 
psu-ticular  Interest  in  the  bill  because  of 
the  geographic  location  of  the  area  In- 
volved and  the  nimiber  of  people  It  af- 
fecte,  people  who  would  not  be  reached 
If  It  were  not  for  this  legislation. 

I  am  familiar  with  practically  all  the 
territory  covered  in  the  bill.  Of  all  the 
Federal  programs  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar, this  one  has  been  conducted  better 
and  more  economically  and  has  brought 
more  benefit  for  the  money  spent  than 
has  any  other  legislation  of  this  nature. 

The  access  roads  which  are  being  con- 
structed under  this  legislation  are  reach- 
ing people  who  would  not  be  reached  for 
probably  another  generation,  because 
highway  commissions,  the  agendes  which 
administer  Federal  aid  for  highways,  and 
other  agendes  carmot  provide  fimds  for 
areas  of  sparse  population.  But  where 
access  roads  have  been  constructed.  In- 
dustry has  followed.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  the  bill  because 
of  the  great  benefits  it  provides. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
pointed  out  earlier  today,  the  b  Jl  was  not 
drawn  up  hastily  by  any  meat's.  It  was 
under  study  for  a  long  time.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  each  of  the  States  Involved  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  legislation. 
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together  with  the  commission,  In  submit- 
ting recommendations.  The  program  Is 
reaching  the  people  It  Is  supposed  to 
reach,  and  It  Is  doing  a  wonderful  Job. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  ex- 
cellent work  In  formulating  the  bill,  and 
I  Join  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  In  urging  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  Twenty-nine 
counties  within  his  State  are  embraced 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  in  those 
counties  we  do  find  the  conditions  which 
he  has  described.  But.  more  important, 
in  finding  those  amdltions  we  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  programs  Into  being 
that  were  not  in  the  nature  of  hand- 
outs. The  people  in  this  area  want  pro- 
ductive programs,  assistance  programs, 
the  helping-hand  programs — not  hand- 
out progranas.  The  people  In  North 
Carolina,  as  have  the  people  In  the 
other  areas  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
have  helped  this  program  move  forward. 
I  express  my  appreciation  of  them,  and 
I  thank  tlie  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  602, 
a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  I  do  so  without  reservation,  and 
I  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this 
measure,  like  most  other  measures  wlilch 
are  presented  to  this  body,  is  not  per- 
fect. 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  various  programs  and  on  the 
precise  location  and  the  philosophy  em- 
ployed for  the  location  of  corridors  and 
access  rotids,  even  to  the  point  of  which 
counties  should  be  included  and  which 
counties  should  not. 

The  point  is  that  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned, nor  is  the  Senate  concerned, 
with  the  precise  implementation  of  this 
measure,  but  rather  with  the  Judgment 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  vehicle  we 
have  chosen  to  accomplish  our  purposes. 

In  this  respect,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
is  outstanding.  I  believe  it  is,  in  fact, 
on  the  threshold  of  being  a  new  and 
prototypical  approach  to  social  legisla- 
tive problems,  and  Its  importance  far 
transcends  the  mere  specific  accomplish- 
ments which  are  undertaken  within  the 
purview  of  the  description  contained  In 
the  bill  Itself. 

I  commend  our  distingxilshed  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  for  his  diligent  labors 
in  connection  with  the  framing  of  this 
extension,  and  commend  him  as  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  original  legislation 
in  a  Congress  in  which  I  was  not  privi- 
leged to  serve. 

By  the  same  token,  I  commend  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  for  his 
substantial  contribution  to  the  structur- 
ing of  the  original  concept  and  now  the 
extension  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

As  a  very  Junior  Member  of  this  body, 
I    am    Impressed    with    the    fact    that 
through  the  leadership  of  our  chairman 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  our 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
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mlttee,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  we 
have  had  responsive  and  responsible 
hearings,  and  that  we  have  produced  and 
the  committee  has  reported  a  bill  that 
Congress  and  the  country  can  be  proud  of 
for  Its  promise  of  accomplishment  In  the 
future— this,  notwithstanding  that  there 
are  imperfections  in  all  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion and  imperfections  in  the  method  and 
application  of  the  remedies  provided 
for. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
in  urging  the  support  of  the  bill,  which 
received  the  imanimous  approval  of  all 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  me  the  time  to  make  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
McGet  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  dls- 
tingiiished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  in  yielding  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  cor- 
rect as  to  the  constructive  contributions 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  this 
legislation  In  1965  and  again  1967.  I 
know  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  I  am  not 
merely  indulging  in  pleasantries  when  I 
say  that  we  have  approached  this  mat- 
ter side  by  side,  as  have  all  members  of 
the  committee;  and  to  have  a  newer 
member  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  come  in 
and  study  this  problem  with  us  has  been 
very  heartening  and  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  generous  comments 
about  my  work  on  the  bill. 

I,  too,  can  say,  without  any  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  provided  us  with  leadership  in 
the  development  of  this  bill,  which  ex- 
tends and  revises  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  him, 
and  with  all  members  of  the  committee 
on  this  significant  bUl.  I  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  join 
with  me  when  I  say  also  that  the  interest 
of  the  new  members  of  our  committee 
has  been  of  valuable  assistance. 

Yesterday  I  made  an  extensive  state- 
ment, which  Is  In  the  Record.  It  de- 
scribes the  revisions  and  amendments 
and  additions  to  the  act  of  1965  which 
have  been  made  by  the  committee  bill,  S. 
602.  and  describes  them  In  some  detail.  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  substance  of  the 
bill  today.  I  ask,  however,  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  Include  at  this 
point,  a  rather  technical  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  a  comparison  of  the  2-year  au- 
thorizations in  this  bill  with  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  first  2  years  of  the 
program,  which  I  have  had  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  comparison  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


8W3TTON-BT-S«CnON    ANALTSXB    OF    S.    602 

Sec.  102  (p.  28,  line  24).  Amends  Section 
102  of  the  Act  by  striking  clause  (9),  which 
includes  as  a  fxmctlon  of  the  Commission  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  administrative  expenses 
to  local  development  districts.  (Conforms 
to  Section  120  transferring  from  Commerce 
to  the  Commission  authority  under  Section 
302  of  the  Act  to  make  these  grants.) 

Sec.  103  (p.  29,  line  6).  Amends  Section 
106  of  the  Act,  which  provides  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Commission  to  be 
paid  half  by  the  Federal  government  and 
half  by  the  States  after  June  30.  1967  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman,  his  alternate  and  staff  to  be  paid 
wholly  by  the  Federal  government. 

Authorizes  (by  direct  appropriation  to  the 
Commission)  il. 700,000  for  admliUstratlve 
expenses  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $400,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  Federal  Cochalrman  and 
his  staff.  (Compares  to  82,0Oa0OO  authorized 
nrst  two  years  for  all  administrative  expenses 
of  Commission.) 

Sec.  104  (p.  30,  line  10).  Amends  section 
106  of  the  Act,  which  Includes  among  the 
administrative  powers  of  the  Commission  the 
authority  to  enter  Into  leases,  to  provide  spe- 
cific authority  to  lease  office  space  through 
June  30,  1971  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law". 

Sec.  105  (p.  31,  line  1).  Amends  and  re- 
states Section  201  of  the  Act,  authorizing 
the  Appalachian  development  highway  sys- 
tem, ae  follows: 

(a)  Substitutes  for  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Increases  by  360  miles  the  length  of  the 
development  highway  system,  from  2.350  to 
2,700  miles. 

Increases  by  1.000  miles  the  local  access 
roads,  from  1 .000  to  2.000  miles. 

Adda  "educational"  to  the  specific  recrea- 
tional, residential,  commercUl  or  Industrial 
facilities  that  a  local  access  road  shall  serve. 

(b)  Provides  for  the  Commission  to 
"transmit  Its  designations'  rather  than  "sub- 
mit Its  recommendations"  to  the  Secretary 
for  general  corridor  locations,  priorities  for 
construction  of  (all  rather  than  major)  de- 
velopment highway  segments,  for  local  ac- 
cess roads  to  be  constructed,  and  for  other 
criteria  for  the  road  program. 

(c)  Omits  the  provision  that  the  Secretarv 
shall  have  authority  to  approve  In  whole  or 
In  part  such  recommendations,  or  require 
modifications  or  revisions  thereof. 

Adds  to  the  requirement  for  State  mainte- 
nance the  local  access  roads,  and  that  main- 
tenance shall  be  "as  provided  for  Federal-aid 
highways  In  title  23." 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  States  to  give 
special  preference  In  road  construction  to 
Indigenous  "mineral  resource  materials"  Is 
changed  to  indigenous  "materials  and  prod- 
vr.ts." 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  mandated,  rather 
than  authorized,  to  require  each  participat- 
ing State,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
to  use  coal  derivatives  In  the  construction  of 
10  "T,  of  the  roads. 

(f )  Transfers  to  the  Commission,  from  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission,  authority  to  provide  Fed- 
eral matching  for  road  construction  greater 
than  60%  (up  to  70^^ ) . 

(g)  Authorizes  the  highway  appropriation 
to  be  made  to  the  President,  rather  than  to 
the  Secretary. 

Authorizes  appropriation  of  $716  million 
for  the  highway  program  during  the  next 
four  fiscal  years  (an  increase  of  •ITe  million, 
since  »300  million  of  original  «840  million 
has  already  been  appropriated). 

(h)  (p.  33,  line  22  through  p.  34.  line  15). 
Adds  a  new  subsection  authorizing  reim- 
bursement of  States  for  advance  construc- 
tion of  development  highway  segments  with 
State  funds,  pursuant  to  Conmilssion  ap- 
proval. 
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See.  106  (p.  34,  line  16).  Amends  section 
302  of  the  Act.  demonstration  health  facili- 
ties, as  foUows: 

(a)  Subtitle  and  text  changed  from  dem- 
onstration health  "facilities"  to  "project*." 
Opening  statement  of  purpose  "to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  adequate  health  and  med- 
ical facilities  and  services"  omits  "and 
medical". 

Adds  planning  grants  to  the  grants  for 
construction,  equipment  and  operation  of 
multi-county  demonstration  health  projects. 
Adds  "services"  to  the  "other  faculties  nec- 
essary to  health"  specifically  Included  In 
multi-county  demonstration  health  projects. 

Adds  "acquisition  of  faculties"  to  the  Ini- 
tial equipment  specifically  Included  in  such 
construction  grants. 

Adds  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
the  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  with  which 
such  grants  shall  accord,  "other  laws  author- 
izing grants  for  the  construction  of  health- 
related  facilities." 

(b)  Extends  80%  matching  limitation  to 
"any  component"  of  a  demonstration  health 
project.  Omits  "Initial"  from  the  "construc- 
tion or  Initial  equipment"  subject  to  that 
limitation. 

Provides  for  Federal  construction  or 
equipment  contribution  to  be  made  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  section,  or  In 
combination  with  funds  provided  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  health-related 
facilities.  Provides  further  that  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  section  may  be  used 
to  increase  granta  for  "component  facilities" 
of  a  demonstration  health  project,  up  to 
80*7 ,  notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  In  such  other 
progranu. 

(c)  Grants  for  operation  of  a  demonstra- 
tion health  project  specified  to  Include 
(rather  than  equipment  other  than  Initial 
equipment)  "Initial  operating  funds  and  op- 
erating deficits  comprising  among  other 
Items  the  cost  of  attracting,  training  and  re- 
taining qualified  personnel." 

Provides  such  operation  grants  whether 
or  not  the  project  was  constructed  with 
funds  authorized  by  this  section. 

Provides  such  grants  (up  to  100%  first  two 
years)  for  "each  component  faculty  or  serv- 
ice" assisted. 

Specifically  authorizes  for  operating  grant 
usistance  a  component  of  an  eligible  dem- 
onstration health  project,  "notwithstanding 
section  104"  of  the  EDA. 

(d)  Adds  a  new  subsection  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide  funds  to 
the  Commission  for  the  support  of  its  Health 
Advisory  Committee,  and  to  make  grants  not 
to  exceed  76%  for  planning  the  development 
and  operation  of  demonstration  health  proj- 
ects. 

(e)  Authorizes  (70  million  of  section  401 
funds  for  this  section.  (First  two  years  941 
million  was  authorized  for  construction,  928 
million  for  operation.) 

Sec.  107  (p.  37.  line  8).  Authorizes  919 
million  of  section  401  funds  for  section  203 
purposes,  land  stabilization,  conservation, 
and  erosion  control.  (First  two  years  917 
million  was  authorized.) 

Sec.  108  (p.  37.  line  16).  Adds  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  to  section  204.  timber  develop- 
ment organizations,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, make  grants,  enter  Into  contracts 
or  otherwise  provide  funds  (from  appropria- 
tions under  this  Act)  to  forest  products  re- 
search institutions  In  the  region  or  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  organizations, 
for  Appalachian  hardwood  products  re- 
search, studies  and  demonstrations. 

Authorizes  94  million  of  section  401  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  new  subsection  (b), 
hardwood  research.  (First  two  years  95  mil- 
lion was  authorized  for  TDO's.  91  million 
appropriated.  9900  thousand  remains  avail- 
able.) 


Sec.  109  (p.  88,  line  16) .  Amends  section 
206  of  the  Act,  mining  area  restoration,  as 
follows : 

(a)  Adds  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  make  financial  contributions 
to  the  States  to  seal  and  fill  voids  In  aban- 
doned ooal  mines,  abandoned  oU  and  gas 
wells. 

Substitutes  for  the  authority  to  reclaim 
and  rehabUltate  existing  strip  and  surface 
mine  areas,  "lands  affected  by  the  strip  and 
surface  mining  and  processing  of  coal  and 
other  minerals.  Including  lands  affected  by 
toaste  piles." 

(b)  Extends  for  two  years  the  period  of 
the  76%  limitation  for  such  assistance  on 
non-Federal  lands,  through  fiscal  1969. 

Includes  under  such  mining  area  restora- 
tion projects  "reasonable  planning,  en- 
gineering and  land  acquisition  ooeta." 

(c)  Authorizes  939,160,000  of  section  401 
funds  for  this  section.  (First  two  years 
936,500,000  authorized.) 

Sec.  110  (p.  39.  line  18).  Authorizes  92 
million  of  section  401  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  section  206  of  the  Act.  water  resotuce  sur- 
vey. (First  two  years  95  million  authorized, 
of  which  93.3  was  appropriated.) 

Sec.  Ill  (p.  40.  line  1).  Adds  to  the  end 
of  part  A  of  title  n  a  new  section  207.  es- 
tablishing a  revolving  Appalachian  Housing 
Fund,  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  make  loans  and  grants  for  planning  and 
other  preliminary  expenses  of  housing  proj- 
ects in  the  region  proposed  under  section 
221  of  the  NaUonal  Housmg  Act. 

Grants  limited  to  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, up  to  80%  of  administrative  expenses. 
Loans  limited  to  80%  of  planning  and  other 
preliminary  expenses;  profit  organizations  to 
pay  Interest  at  the  market  rate  for  Insured 
mortgages. 

Authorizes  96  mlUlon  of  section  401  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  this  new  section. 

Sec.  112  (p.  42.  Une  8).  Amends  section 
211  of  the  Act,  vocational  educational  facili- 
ties, to  add  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  make  grants  for  construction  of 
school  facilities  needed  for  vocation  educa- 
tion, grants  for  the  "equipment  of  such  fa- 
cilities and  other  school  facilities." 

Authorizes  918  million  of  section  401  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  (First  two 
years  916  mlUlon  authorized.) 

Sec.  113  (p.  42.  line  10).  Authorizes  96  mil- 
lion of  section  401  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  section  212  of  the  Act.  sewage  treatment 
works.  (First  two  years  96  million  was  au- 
thorized.) 

Sec.  114  (p.  42.  line  26).  Amends  section 
213  of  the  Act,  which  amended  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  com- 
prehensive planning  grants  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  authorize  such  grants  by  HOD  also 
to  local  development  districts. 

Sec.  lis  (p.  43.  line  18).  Restates  and 
amends  section  214  of  the  Act.  supplements 
to  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  as  follows: 

Transfers  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  President  the  authority  to  provide 
funds  (through  the  Federal  Cochalrman)  for 
supplemental  g^ants-ln-ald. 

Adds  to  grant  programs  authorized  as  of 
March  9.  1965,  for  which  supplemental 
grants  can  be  made,  all  other  "existing  and 
future"  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
the  construction  or  eqvUpment  of  facilities 
and  acquisition  of  land. 

Authorizes  997  million  of  section  401  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  (First  two 
years  $90  million  authorized.) 

Sec.  116  (p.  46.  line  16).  Adds  to  the  end 
of  part  B  of  title  II  a  new  section  216.  cul- 
tural programs. 

Authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endovnnent  for  the  Arts  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  In  supporting  existing  programs 
and  projects,  and  in  developing  programs  and 
projects  In  the  arts.  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act. 


Authorizes  9600,000  of  section  401  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  this  new  section. 

Sec.  117  (p.  48,  line  24).  Restates  section 
221  of  the  Act,  maintenance  of  effort,  to 
make  clear  that  local  expenditures  are  not 
Included  among  the  State  expenditures  re- 
quired to  be  maintained. 

Sec.  118  (p.  47.  line  0) .     Restates  section 

223  of  the  Act.  program  Implementation,  as 
follows : 

OnUts  the  requirement,  prior  to  Imple- 
menting any  project,  for  the  Commission  to 
consult  with  and  obtain  the  recommendation 
of  State  offlclalB.  (AU  ai^Uoations  are  now 
made  through,  and  approved  by,  State  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  under  section  303). 

Requires  that  project  applications  and 
plans  first  be  determined  by  the  responsible 
Federal  (line  agency)  official  to  be  "compati- 
ble* with  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  he 
administers.  (Rather  than  that  plans  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  be  subnxltted 
to  and  approved  or  modified  by  those 
officials.) 

Provides  for  the  Commission  to  approve 
projects  and  to  make  the  determination  that 
they  meet  the  criteria  of  section  224,  "which 
determination  shall  be  controlling." 

Sec.  119  (p.  47,  Une  22).    Amends  section 

224  of  the  Act  program  development  criteria, 
as  foUovtrs: 

The  Commission  is  now  directed  to  follow 
procedures  that  will  Insure  consideration  of 
the  project  criteria  set  forth  in  section  224, 
"In  developing  recommendations"  on  proj- 
ects (to  Federal  agencies  under  section  223). 
The  bUl  provides  that  it  shall  do  so  "In 
considering"  projects,  to  conform  to  the 
Commission  approval  of  projects  specified  in 
new  section  223,  tlbove. 

Substitutes  for  the  prohibition  against 
assistance  used  "In  relocating"  establish- 
ments from  one  area  to  another,  a  prohibi- 
tion against  assistance  used  "to  assist  estab- 
lishments relocating  from  one  area  to  an- 
other." 

Sec.  120  (p.  48.  line  7).    Amends  section 

302  of  the  Act.  grants  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  local  development  districts  and  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects,  as 
foUows : 

(a)  Transfers  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  the  President  the  authority  to  make 
grants  for  administrative  expenses  and  tech- 
nical services  of  local  development  districts. 

Such  grants  to  be  made  to  State  members 
(rather  than  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  Commission.) 

Revises  the  authority  for  Investigation,  re- 
search, studies  and  demonstration  projects 
which  will  further  the  pur^xjses  of  the  Act, 
from  that  conducted  with  funds  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  grants  by  the 
President  to  the  Commission. 

Adds  to  the  above  authority  (which  for- 
merly specified  "appropriate  public  or  private 
organization"),  granta  for  technical  assist- 
ance, and  for  training  programs. 

(b)  Adds  a  new  subsection  authorizing 
the  Commission  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  acid  pollution  resulting  from  min- 
ing activities,  and  directing  It  to  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  the  President  for 
report  to  Congress  by  March  31,  1969,  for  con- 
trol, reduction  or  elimination  of  acid  pollu- 
tion.    (Pages  49-51). 

(c)  Requires  the  Conunlsslon  (rather  than 
section  302  recipients  reporting  to  Commerce ) 
to  maintain  complete  records  of  activities 
financed  with  Federal  funds. 

(d)  Authorizes  913  million  of  section  401 
funds  for  the  piirpioses  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding 93  million  for  the  mine  acid  study. 
(First  two  years  95.6  million  authorized  for 
local  development  district  and  research 
grants.) 

Sec.  121   (p.  62.  line  1).  Amends  seotlmi 

303  of  the  Act  to  restate  the  requirement  for 
State  member  approval  of  each  application. 

Omits  the  specific  reference  to  "a  political 
subdivision,  or  a  local  development  district" 
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making  appUcaUon  (through  the  State  mem- 
ber).  In  both  the  Act  and  the  bill,  the  State 
member,  not  the  Commission  Itself,  makes 
the  determination  that  a  project  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  (as  distinguished 
from  the  Commission  determination  that  It 
meets  the  section  224  criteria) . 

Sec.  122  (p.  62,  Une  12).  Amends  section 
401  of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  non-highway 
appropriations  to  be  made  to  the  President 
(rather  than  to  the  operating  agencies) . 

Sec.  123  (p.  58,  line  6).  Extends  the  stat- 
utory definition  of  the  Appalachian  Region 
to  add  Lamar  and  Pickens  counties  In  Ala- 
bama, 18  coimtles  in  Mississippi,  and 
Schoharie  county  In  New  York. 

Prohibits  the  Commission  from  proposing 
or  considering  any  further  recommendation 
for  a  change  In  the  definition  of  the  region, 
without  a  prior  request  by  the  Congress  for 
a  study. 

Sec.  201.  (p.  64,  line  1).  Amends  section 
806(a)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  to  reqiilre  each  regional 
commission  to  develop  a  comprehensive  long- 


range  development  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  202.  (p.  64.  line  16).  Amends  section 
505(c)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  to  Impose  a  limitation  on 
the  $16  million  authorized  annually  for  re- 
gional techmcal  and  planning  assistance,  not 
to  exceed  $2^  million  annually  to  each  re- 
gional Commission. 

Sec.  203  (p.  64.  line  23) .  Adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 609  to  title  V  of  the  EDA  to  provide  to 
the  other  regional  commissions  supplements 
to  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  similar  to 
those  under  section  214  of  the  Appalachian 

&Cb. 

Authorizes  for  each  of  the  regional  com- 
missions $5  mlUion  for  this  purpose  In  fiscal 
1968,  $10  mllUon  In  fiscal  1969. 

Includes  In  (a)  language  assuring  Com- 
mission approval  of  projects,  and  responsi- 
bility for  determining  that  projects  meet 
section  604  criteria.  Identical  to  Appalachian 
section  223  as  revised. 

Includes  In  (f)  language  assuring  SUte 
initiation  and  approval  of  projects.  Identical 
to  Appalachian  section  303  as  revised 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
member that  It  was  7  or  8  years  ago  that 
the  concept  began  to  take  hold  that  a 
number  of  States,  constituting  a  unique 
region,  could  Join  together  for  their  own 
assistance  and  self-aid — and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
could  move  effectively  toward  the  de- 
vel(H)ment  which  had  been  denied  that 
region. 

I  think  it  worthwhile  to  remember  that 
It  was  the  Governors  of  the  States  con- 
stituting the  Appalachian  region  who 
Initiated  this  great  development  In  the 
economic  and  human  advancement  of 
their  States  and  areas.  I  recall,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  conference  of  the  Ap- 
palachian governors,  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
In  the  fall  of  1960.  called  by  Governor 
Tawes  of  Maryland. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  in  the  Senate 
efforts  were  also  btjing  made.  I  believe 
it  was  when  the  86th  Congress  convened 
in  January  of  1959.  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  additional 
funds  for  roads  which  would  traverse 
eastern  mountain  regions.  During  those 
years  also,  in  1958  or  1959,  I  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  an  amendment  which  I 
termed  a  bill  for  the  development  of  the 


underdeveloped  areas  of  the  United 
States.  However,  essentially  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
came  from  the  States  themselves. 

I  make  this  point  because  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  original  concept  be  pre- 
served. Under  the  act,  no  plan  can  be 
established,  no  application  for  a  program 
can  be  accepted,  unless  it  is  first  ap- 
proved by  the  States.  No  separate  proj- 
ect within  a  State  can  be  approved  or 
funds  provided  for  It  unless  It  has  first 
been  approved  and  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  this  proce- 
dure be  followed,  for  It  has  provided  a 
Federal-State  relationship  which  I  think 
is  different  from  any  other  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  takes 
part.  The  only  exception  I  can  think 
of  would  be  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  where  States  must  contribute 
their  part  of  the  cost  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Interstate  system,  where 
the  location  of  roads  is  first  determined 
by  the  State  highway  department. 

It  is  this  new  example  of  State-Federal 
action,  where  the  initiative  comes  from 
the  State,  which  I  consider  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  accomplishments  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program.   I  believe  It  provides 


an  example  which  should  be  examined 
with  respect  to  other  programs — because 
if  this  concept  should  be  adopted  in  other 
programs  they  would  be  more  efHclent 
and  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  speak  longer 
except  to  point  out  a  problem  which  we 
have  now  faced  in  our  committee,  but 
which  we  had  not  faced  before. 

The  Aw>alachian  region  does  have  its 
particular  characteristics.  It  is  a  moun- 
talnous  region,  marked  by  narrow  val- 
leys and  many  streams,  which  have  iso- 
lated the  region  and  Isolated  Its  people 
from  even  the  neighboring  areas  In  their 
own  States. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Appa- 
lachlan  Regional  Ctommlsslon  In  1964  de- 
scribed Appalachia  in  these  words 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  interrupt  the  Senator  until 
we  have  quiet  In  the  Chamber.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
shall  not  speak  long,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
addressing  myself  to  a  problem  which 
arose.  I  mention  the  problem  because  I 
know  we  will  have  to  take  it  Into  con- 
sideration In  the  future  when  we  deal 
with  Appalachia.  If  It  Is  to  remain  a 
specific  program  designed  to  deal  with 
the  particular  characteristics  of  this 
region. 

I  refer  to  the  description  of  Appa- 
lachia In  the  1964  report  led  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. The  report  opens  with  this  state- 
ment: 

Appalachia  Is  a  region  apart— geographl- 
cally  and  statistically.  It  is  a  mountain  land 
boldly  upthrust  between  the  prosperous  East- 
em  seaboard  and  the  industrial  Middle 
West — a  highland  region  which  sweeps  diag- 
onally across  10  State*  from  northern  Penn- 
sylvania to  northern  Alabama.  Its  ridges 
and  twisted  spurs  and  valleys  measure  to 
165.000  square  miles — an  area  10  times  the 
size  of  Switzerland. 

That  description,  Mr.  President,  is  also 
the  opening  statement  of  the  reports  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  August  13,  1964,  and  of  January  27, 
1965,  recommending  to  the  Senate  the 
bills  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1964  and 
In  1965  establishing  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program. 

There  have  been  no  criteria  yet  estab- 
lished to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
this  area,  except  the  statement  I  have 
read.  However,  to  me.  there  are  two 
characteristics  of  which  we  can  take 
notice.  The  first  Is  the  topographic  char- 
acteristic of  the  area.  The  second  char- 
acteristic Is  one  common  level  of  poverty. 
I  make  these  comments  because  there 
Is  a  tendency  to  Join  to  the  Appalachian 
region  areas  and  counties  which  do  not 
possess  these  unique  characteristics. 

Because  parts  of  my  State  are  within 
the  Appalachian  region,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  this  legislation,  I  would  not 
want  It  thought  that  I  desire  to  main- 
tain all  of  these  unique  advantages  only 
for  Kentucky,  and  deny  them  to  other 
States.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  know 
that  we  must  be  very  careful  about  en- 
larging the  region  In  our  committee,  or 
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on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
unless  sound  criteria  have  first  been 
established  which  would  give  us  reason  to 
know  that  an  additional  area  is  truly  a 
proper  part  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  have  stated  my  position  on  this  mat- 
ter in  my  supplemental  views,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  committee  report  to  the 
Senate  on  S.  602 — and  my  concern  that 
enlargement  of  the  region  without  firm 
criteria  could  weaken  the  concept  of  the 
Appalachian  program,  detract  from  the 
broad  support  it  now  enjoys,  and  eventu- 
ally cause  it  to  fall. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  other  economic 
development  regions  have  been  estab- 
lished because  they,  too,  possess  unique 
characteristics.  My  thought  Is  that 
even  in  areas  contiguous  to  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  if  those  coimtles  and 
areas  do  not  fully  meet  the  principal 
characteristics  of  Appalachia,  they  could 
be  formed  into  separate  economic  devel- 
opment regions. 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  in  1965, 
when  this  act  became  law,  and  at  the 
time  it  was  before  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KennedyI.  on  the  very  day 
that  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
came  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  offered 
an  amendment  which  had  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  but  which  was 
adopted.  The  amendment  added  14 
counties  in  New  York  to  the  Appalachian 
region. 

I  opposed  the  amendment  at  the  time, 
not  upon  the  merits  of  whether  or  not 
these  New  York  counties  should  be 
added,  but  because  the  matter  had  not 
been  considered  and  no  one  knew 
whether  those  counties  met  the  criteria 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

More  recently,  in  fact  In  January  of 
this  year,  the  Governors  who  fonn  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  met 
and  added — in  effect  added — or  proposed 
that  the  Congress  add  to  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  two  counties  in  Alabama, 
and  26  coimtles  In  Mississippi. 

In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I 
opposed  their  addition.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman  and  Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  and 
Mr.  SxENNis],  that  I  did  not  oppose  the 
addition  to  the  Appalachian  region  of 
these  Alabama  and  Mississippi  counties 
on  the  merits — because  I  did  not  know 
what  the  merits  were.  I  (^posed  the 
addition  of  these  counties  because  I  be- 
lieved that  If  counties  are  to  be  added  to 
the  Appalachian  area,  criteria  should 
first  be  established  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  areas  possess  the 
same  characteristics  which  led  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  Appalachian  region 
and  the  country  to  approve  a  special  pro- 
gram for  It. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  this  year  proposed  the  addi- 
tion of  another  county  In  New  York. 
Schoharie.  I  believe  It  does  meet  the 
criteria,  so  far  as  we  have  determined 
them,  of  rugged  terrain  and  of  deprived 
economic  position  within  the  State;  and 
the  committee  approved  the  Inclusion  of 
that  county.    I  voted  against  the  inclu- 


sion of  that  county  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated.  I  also  voted  against  the  In- 
clusion of  any  other  counties. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  had  also  asked  for  two  more 
counties,  Sullivan  and  Yates,  to  be  added 
to  the  region.  I  voted  against  that  pro- 
posal for  the  same  reasons.  But  I  must 
say  in  all  honesty,  that  if  the  county  of 
Schoharie  in  New  York  should  have  been 
added,  then  I  think  the  two  other 
counties,  Yates  and  Sullivan,  should  also 
have  been  added. 

Mr.  President.  I  felt  that  I  should  make 
this  statement  before  the  Senate  today — 
as  I  have  already  made  it  in  commit- 
tee— to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  add 
new  areas  to  the  Appalachian  region, 
they  should  be  added  upon  the  merits  as 
meeting  some  definite  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  the  criterion  could  be 
one  of  poverty  alone — because  there  is 
poverty  all  over  the  country.  To  be 
quaUfied,  there  must  be  poverty  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  county  which  has  caused  it  to  be- 
come isolated. 

I  mention  this  basic  concept  of  Ap- 
palachia in  my  letter  to  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  hearings  of  our  committee 
following  the  map  facing  piige  471.  I 
stated  there: 

It  Is  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Appalachian 
Region  which  has  been  responsible  for  Its 
relative  isolation — which  has  made  it  less  ac- 
cessible and  less  attractive  to  doctors,  teach- 
ers and  Industry,  so  that  health  services, 
education  and  Jobs  have  lagged  far  behind 
the  progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  That 
terrain  also,  of  course,  overlies  the  nation's 
primary  deposit  of  coal — ^wlth  which  the 
economy  of  the  region  has  been  closely 
associated. 

It  Is  to  the  human  consequences  of  the  re- 
gion's physical  geography,  including  Its  cul- 
ture and  history  of  development,  that  the 
Appalachian  program  Is  directed — to  bring 
Into  the  area  more  highways,  vocational 
schools,  health  centers  and  Jobs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  With  regard  to  the 
addition  of  counties  in  States  within  the 
Appalachian  region  and  the  Immediate 
problem  which  we  have  under  considera- 
tion in  this  bill  of  counties  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  New  York,  the  bill  con- 
tains the  amendment  proposed  In  com- 
mittee by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
KentuclQf,  which  reads  as  follows: 

No  recommendation  for  any  change  In  the 
definition  of  the  Appalachian  region  as  set 
forth  In  this  section  shall  be  proposed  or 
considered  by  the  Commission  without  a 
prior  request  by  the  Congress  for  study  of 
such  change. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  be- 
lieves the  Congress  should  have  this  lan- 
guage as  a  guideline  for  the  future. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  that.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  I  drafted  that  language, 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  so 
that  we  could  deal  with  this  problem  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  em- 


phasize that  I  have  not  raised  this  ques- 
tion because  Kentucky  has  counties  for 
which  I  wish  to  preserve  a  larger  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  bill,  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  received  appeals  from  my  own 
State  to  include  additional  counties  in 
the  Appalachian  region.  Rather,  I  have 
spoken  to  this  point  In  order  that  we 
might  have  better  guidelines  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  close  by  expressing 
appreciation  once  more  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Randolph, 
who  has  shown  such  excellent  leader- 
ship not  alone  in  the  development  of  this 
bill,  but  in  his  constant  effort  to  see  that 
the  purposes  of  the  1965  act  are  carried 
out  by  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  under 
this  program,  greater  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region  than  under  other 
concepts  and  programs.  I  believe  this 
has  proved  to  be  true  because  the  Ap- 
palachian program  brings  into  play  the 
initiative  and  the  fuller  participation  of 
the  States.  My  great  hope  is  that  the 
Appalachian  program,  with  other  Federal 
programs,  will  meet  their  ultimate  pur- 
pose: that  is,  to  help  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  of  this  r^on — 
and  not  only  to  provide  them  better  op- 
portunity to  move  to  and  from  the  area 
and  out  of  Isolation,  but  also  to  stimulate 
and  inspire  them,  having  obtained  the 
means,  to  get  a  better  education  and 
vocational  training,  and  to  enjoy  better 
health. 

If  we  can  do  that,  then  I  think  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation  will  have 
been  attained. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frc«n  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  cooperate  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana  in  determining 
answers  to  pertinent  inquiries  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  to  make,  and 
which  we  have  previously  discussed  off 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  when  the  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered 3  years  ago,  I  asked  quite  a  few 
questions. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  and  they  were 
very  helpful  in  developing  the  record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

How  much  of  the  money  authorized 
has  been  obligated  or  spent  for  instance, 
on  highways? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  $840  million  was  au- 
thorized and  $300  million  appropriated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Then  $300  mil- 
lion of  the  total  original  highway  fund 
has  been  obligated? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  of  that  $300 
million,  $132  million  was  obligated  as  of 
February  28,  1967,  and  we  expect  that 
approximately  $100  million  more  will  be 
obligated  by  June  30. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  any  new  au- 
thorization been  added  for  roadbulldlng? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  added 
$175  million  In  new  authorizations  for 
roads. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  in  addlUon 
to  the  $840  million? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  la  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  other  titles,  for  water  conservation, 
schools,  and  hospitalization,  has  all  of 
the  money  which  was  originally  au- 
thorized, been  spent  or  obligated? 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  of  February  28, 
1967,  a  total  of  $55,485,319  was  obUgated 
for  nonroad  programs  and  projects,  from 
a  total  nonhighway  appropriation  of 
$167,290,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  that  include  all 
the  programs  other  than  roads? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   Yes;  that  is  correct. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  the 
original  authorization  has  not  been  used' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  $252.4  million  was 
authorized,  and  something  like  $167  3 
million  appropriated. 

The  following  table  gives  the  compre- 
hensive statement  of  funds  for  the  Ap- 
palachian  Commission: 


Comprehensive  slatemerU  of  funds  Appalachian  Regional  Commu,sion  authorization,  appropriation,  approval,  and  obligalion 


Department  and  agency 


Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Agriculture: 

Land  treatment 

Forest  Service "" 

Commerce: 

LDD  and  research 

Supplemental  grants .'""~.".V. 

Developing  highway . 

Access  roads [ 

Department  of  Army '" " 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  aiid 
Welfare: 

Vocational  education.. 

Dem.  health 

Interior: 

Bureau  of  Mines 

BFWL 

FWPC "l 


Section  of 
Public  Law 

S9-4 


Authoriza- 
tion 


Total. 


lOS 

303 
204 

302 
214 
201 
201 
206 


211 

202 

205 
205 
212 


12,400,000 

17,000,000 
5,000,000 

8,500,000 

90,000,000 

840,000,000 

(38,000.000) 

5,000,000 


16.000,000 
69,000.000 

36.600,000 

"6.666,666 


2d  supple- 
mental ap- 
propriation 
fiscal  year 
1965 


$1,290,000 

7,000,000 
1,000,000 

2,500,000 

45,000,000 

200,000,000 

(17, 500. 000) 

1,500,000 


8.000.000 
21, 000, 000 

16. 500.  OUO 

850.000 

3.000,000 


Appropria- 
tion 

fiscal  year 
1967 


SI,  100, 000 
3,000,000 


2,780.000 
30,000,000 
lOO,  000, 000 


1.830.000 


8,000,000 
2,500,000 

7, 000,  UOO 

500,000 

3,000,000 


Total 


$2,300,000 

10,0001000 
1,000,000 

5,250,000 

75,000,000 

300,000.000 

(17,500.000) 

3.330,000 


16, 000,  OOU 
23,500,000 

23,500,000 
l,35t),000 
6, 000, 000 


Estimated 
obligation  :> 
Feb.  2S.  1907 


$1,033,991 

7,000.000 
76,000 

2.206,611 

IS.  446.  427 

132, 200, 000 

6,900,000 

1.823.000 


5,273,000 


10,254.000 

457.800 

2.116,790 


.\pproved 

projects 

Mar.  31, 1967 


$9,193,000 


2.  505,  764 
43,060,760 


11.905,385 


17.491,328 

9)3.922 

2.116,790 


Additional 
Appalachian 

Regional 
Commission 

approvals 
June  30,  1967 


$182,000 


1.311.844 
30,553,277 


730,678 


3,774,785 


929,430 

251.  250 

2, 419. 043 


Budget 

request 

fiscal  vear 

iw;* 


$785,000 
3,000,000 


3,000,000 
30,  UOO, 000 
100,000,000 


I  Estimated  obligations  June  30  for  highways  and  access  roads.  $234,000,000. 


2,UOU,000 


7,000.000 
15,000,000 

'<OO,000 

400,000 

3.UUO.000 

164.  W5, 000 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  they  were  not 
able  to  spend  the  money  that  was  au- 
thorized during  the  period  of  this  pro- 
gram, why  is  the  Senator  increasing  the 
authorization  for  future  years? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  leadtlme  was 
necessary  in  order  to  plan  these  pro- 
grams for  execution.  They  are  "cranked 
up"  now  and  we  can  move  forward  on 
the  available  projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  any  of  the  de- 
lay caused  by  lack  of  Interest  In  the 
States  or  counties  involved? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  respond 
that  just  the  reverse  was  true.  There  is 
great  interest  among  local  and  State 
ofBcials.  There  is  concern.  There  Is 
cooperation.  There  was  planning.  Yet. 
quite  naturally,  in  a  program  of  this  kind 
we  were  plowing  new  ground,  as  it  were. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  I  have  discussed  this  sev- 
eral times.  There  was  not  an  undue 
delay.  After  the  studies  were  made,  we 
had  to  discuss  where  the  money  could 
be  best  invested  to  return  dividends  to 
the  region. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  at  this  ix>int. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  chief  area 
In  which  the  amount  authorized  was  not 
used  was  in  the  demonstration  health 
facilities:  $69  million  was  authorized; 
$23.5  million  was  appropriated. 

I  believe  more  was  not  appropriated 
because  a  Health  Advisory  Committee 
was  established  to  assay  the  needs  of  the 
area  for  the  demonstration  health  facil- 
ities. It  was  necessary  to  look  at  the  en- 
tire area,  because  each  of  these  facilities 
will  be  designed  to  serve  several  coun- 
ties. The  Health  Advisory  Committee 
did  not  make  Its  report  until  last  year. 

In  that  case  alone,  $69  million  was  au- 
thorized, and  only  $23.5  million  was  pro- 


vided by  the  budget  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  But  the  need  Is  there 
Just  the  same.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
demonstration  health  facilities.  There 
is  a  lack  of  hospitals  and  clinics  in  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  throughout 
the  typical  mountain  areas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall.  In  ask- 
hig  questions  when  the  bill  was  first  en- 
acted, the  amount  authorized  for  these 
extra  facilities,  other  than  for  roads,  was 
thought  suiBcient  to  construct  what  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  had  in  mind  at  the 
time.  Are  we  adding  any  more  author- 
izations for  the  project  the  Senator  has 
iust  talked  about?  For  example,  $69 
million  was  authorized  and  only  $23.5 
million  was  spent.  Is  the  Senator  add- 
ing more  fimds  to  what  are  already 
authorized? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No,  we  are  author- 
izing $70  million  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  appropriated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    In  addition? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  for  the  next  2 
years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Only  $23  million 
was  spent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  authorization 
for  the  next  2  years  would  be  $70  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  is 
adding  new  funds  in  addition  to  those 
previously  authorized,  but  which  were 
not  spent  or  appropriated.  In  other 
words  the  committee  is  adding  $70  mil- 
lion, which  means  that  if  the  $70  million 
Is  spent,  plus  the  approximately  $25  mil- 
lion already  appropriated  imder  the 
previous  authorization,  there  will  be  a 
total  cost  of  $95  million.  The  original 
request  was  for  $69  million. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  exact  total,  for  the  medical 
facilities  program  to  which  the  Senator 
refers,  would  be  $93.5  million  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1966  through  1969,  if  all  of  the 


recommended  authorization  of  S.  602  Is 
appropriated  and  obligated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  we  must  recall 
that  the  authorization,  when  the  bill  was 
passed,  was  split.  One  part  went  to  the 
Appalachian  development  highways  and 
access  roads.  The  authorization  was  for 
6  years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  On  roads;  not  on 
the  other  programs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  on  roads;  not  on 
the  other  programs.  The  second  part  of 
the  authorization — for  the  programs 
other  than  highways — was  for  Just  2 
years.  Now  that  2-year  authorization 
lias  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what 
prompted  the  question.  I  was  of  the  im- 
pression that  the  money  provided  for  all 
the  programs  other  than  for  roads  would 
be  spent  over  the  first  2  years.  It  was 
expected  that  the  amount  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  construct  those  projects. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  says,  but  I  think  the  record 
will  disclose  that  during  the  colloquy  in 
1965  I  indicated  that  we  would  come 
back  for  further  authorization.  I  never 
implied  that  the  funds  requested  In  Pub- 
lic Law  89-4  would  suffice,  because  in 
1965  we  did  not  know  what  the  long-term 
requirements  would  be  in  the  non-high- 
way field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  enUre 
authorization  which  amounted  to  almost 
$1.1  billion  would  be  sufficient  to  take 
that  area  of  the  country  out  of  the 
"dumps,"  as  It  were;  but  It  seems  it  will 
take  a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  must  say  again 
to  my  colleague  from  Louisiana  that  I 
never  Indicated  that  there  was  a  partic- 
ular sum  of  money  which  could  do  thl8 
Job.    I  am  sure  1  have  never  done  that. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  Is  the  Sen- 
ator's conclusion  now?  WiU  the  amount 
the  Senate  committee  is  providing  now 
be  sufficient  to  bring  these  areas  to  a 
point  where  they  can  economically  equal 
other  areas?  Let  us  take  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  a  fine  State.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  prosperity  in  most  of  its  regions. 
There  is  much  prosperity  in  Georgia. 
There  is  much  prosperity  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  I  sun  Just  wondering 
how  long  we  will  have  to  continue  to 
appropriate  funds  in  order  to  carry  these 
areas  known  as  Appalachla. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Personally — and  I 
would  not  speak  for  the  committee  on 
this  point — I  hope  that  the  fimds  this 
bill  will  make  available  to  the  program, 
which  is  Just  now  beginning  to  hit  its 
stride  will  result  in  this  area  reaching 
the  level  of  prosperity  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  Frankly,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  never  have  to  return  to  ask 
for  funds.  That  would  be  my  desire. 
But  I  cannot  predict  that  this  desire  will 
be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  authorized  2  years  ago,  the 
amount  the  Senator  is  now  asking  for 
will  represent  how  large  an  Increase? 
$175  million  to  $200  million? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  For  roads,  $175 
million. 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH. 

all  other  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 


And  for  the  other? 
$273,650  million  for 

The  Senator  is  of 
the  opinion  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  the  economy  of  those  areas  equal 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  cannot  say  that 
it  will.  But  I  say  that  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will.    I  would  desire  that  very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
committee  has  added  18  counties  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  13  in  New  York.  On  page 
33  of  the  rep>ort.  It  states: 

Eighteen  counties  in  MlsaUaippl  pursuant 
to  Invitation  from  the  State  members  of  the 
Commissions.  These  18  counties  make  up 
the  Tomblgbee  River  Valley  Water  Manage- 
ment District  and  the  nortboast  Mississip- 
pi resource  conservation  and  development 
project  area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  those  new 
counties? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  are  new 
counties.  I  wish  to  say  that  earlier 
today  and  last  evening  in  my  formal 
statement  I  explained  the  addition  of 
those  counties. 

There  were  many  requests  for  more 
counties.  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  when  we  first  considered 
this  legislation.  Mississippi  was  consid- 
ered for  inclusion  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. The  Senators  from  Mississippi 
were  intensely  interested  at  that  time. 
However,  cooperation  of  the  Governor 
w  as  lacking  and  we  did  not  Include  them 
in  the  original  act  of  1965. 

They  are  included  in  the  Revision  and 
Extension  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  were  the  cri- 
teria? Are  those  counties  attached  to 
the  Appalachian  region? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    They  are. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Are  they  part  of  It? 


s 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  are,  geo- 
graphically and  in  other  ways,  and  we 
iiave  spelled  that  out  in  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  to  the  13  counties 
in  New  York,  are  we  to  understand  that 
they  are  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian 
region? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  have  been  in, 
from  the  beginning.  These  counties 
were  invited  in.  In  the  original  bill  in 
1965,  by  an  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Those  counties  were  Included 
through  the  agreement  of  the  Governor 
of  New  York  and  the  commission. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  the  13  coimtles  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  in  title  IV  were 
admitted  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     That  Is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  same  ap- 
ply for  the  18  in  Mississippi,  or  were  they 
added  this  year? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  adding  the 
Mississippi  counties  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Mississippi 
counties  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
added,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
1965  Act? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No,  we  have  in- 
cluded two  in  Alabama  and  one  in  New 
York.  The  committee  has  done  that  on 
the  basis  of  very  careful  study.  But  we 
have  language  in  the  1967  act  to  the 
effect  that  before  additional  counties 
may  be  added  in  the  future,  Congress 
itself  will  have  to  order  a  study  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  study,  the  committee 
will  make  Its  findings.  We  felt  that  we 
must  not  fragmentize  or  overextend  the 
region.  It  has  certain  characteristics, 
and,  as  desirable  as  are  the  requests  of 
Senators  and  others  for  additions,  we 
feel  that  we  must  be  very  careful.  That 
is  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed it  today  and  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  concur  in  that  thinking,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  also 
feels  as  I  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent.  If 
any,  has  the  committee  modified  the  con- 
tributions to  be  made  by  the  areas  that 
would  be  benefited  by  the  act?  In  other 
words,  as  I  understand,  on  road  con- 
struction the  contribution  is  on  a  50-50 
basis.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    It  could  be  70-30. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  much  on  a 
70-30  basis? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  I  say,  it  can  go 
to  70-30,  but  there  is  no  change  in  the 
formula. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the  con- 
tributions in  respect  to  other  programs? 
Have  the  formulas  been  changed  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  formulas  have 
not  been  changed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the  cost 
of  administering  the  regional  commis- 
sion?  Has  that  been  revised? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize $1.7  million  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  formula  has 
not  been  changed? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  has  been  changed, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    It  was  100-peroent 


Federal,  now  It  is  50-50,  Federal  and 
State  participation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Fifty-fifty. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Fifty-fifty.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  period  of,  let  us  say.  Fed- 
eral protectorship  should  now  be  past, 
and  we  have  provided  for  equal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  the  State 
governments  or  the  counties  will  pay 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  because  I  had 
promised  to  jield  to  him  at  this  point. 
He  has  certain  commitments,  and  I  know 
other  Senators  will  concur  in  my  yielding 
to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding  to  me.  Wtiile  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  and  Mr.  Fulbright]  are  here, 
they  also  have  other  meetings  to  attend, 
and  are  interested  in  making  statements 
and  asking  questions  about  the  Ozark 
Commission  and  the  additions  to  the  bill 
for  the  other  commissions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering an  amendment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvb  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  55,  line  9,  after  the  words  "The 
Secretary"  strike  out  "Is  authorized"  and  In- 
sert m  Ueu,  therefore,  "shall." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
discuss  the  amendment  itself,  let  me 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Cc«n- 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  how  grateful  I 
am  for  his  very  great  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  helpfulness  towards  those  of  us 
who  represent  States  in  other  regions  of 
the  country.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
President,  we  never  would  have  passed 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  except 
with  the  vigorous  support  and  active  help 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  had  the 
honor,  up  until  this  year,  of  serving  under 
his  great  leadership  on  that  committee, 
and  I  pay  him  that  public  tribute  suid 
express  to  him  my  public  commendation 
and  appreciation  for  that  support. 

That  feeling  on  my  part  is  doubled  by 
the  help  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  and  oth- 
ers offered  to  S.  602  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worics,  and  which,  by  and  large, 
was  adopted  by  the  committee.  The 
amendment  provides  funds  for  technical 
assistance,  administrative  expenses,  and 
research  for  the  additional  regional  com- 
missions established  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  also  provides  beghining  funds 
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for  supplemental  grants-in-aid  for  the 
various  commissions. 

However,  after  the  basic  amendment 
was  adopted  In  the  subcommittee,  the 
matter  was  then  taken  up  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  at  that  time  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  made  a  change 
in  the  amendment,  as  it  had  been  adopted 
in  the  subwHnmittee,  which  provided  that 
the  funds  for  the  additional  ccMnmissions 
provided  in  the  amendment  could  not  be 
spent  by  those  commissions  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  had  received  and  ap- 
proved a  comprehensive,  long-range  eco- 
nomic plan. 

Mr.    President,    the    purpose    of    the 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  committee 
which   amendment   by   and   large   was 
adopted,  was  not  only  to  provide  funds 
for  these  regional  commissions,  but  also 
to  give  them  a  measure  of  autonomy  so 
that  they  might  be  more  equal  in  their 
status  with  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion.   That  purpose  was  served  in  the 
amendment  by  and  large.    But  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  that  I  have  just  read 
requiring   a   long-range  comprehensive 
plan  and  its  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  before  the  funds  provided  in 
this  act  can  be  spent  by  these  commis- 
sions, I  think,  is  a  step  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

So,  I  joined  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  distin- 
giilshed  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRicHT],  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN],  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
requesting  an  explanation  of  that  re- 
quirement. 

We  were  fearful  that,  if  a  total  and 
complete  comprehensive  plan  were  to  be 
required,  these  new  funds  would  not  be 
spent  soon,  and  the  Ozarks  Commission 
would  not  be  able  to  begin  to  provide  the 
immediate  help  these  regions  need. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  our  In- 
quiry I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ross 
Davis.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.    The  letter  ia  dated  April 

It  states  in  one  important  paragraph: 
Accordingly,  since  at  any  given  time  It 
vrauld  not  be  correct  to  oay  that  a  plan  U 
complete,  the  algnlflcant  determination  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  u  that  the  planning 
process  has  been  Initiated.  This  Is  all  that 
the  proposed  amendments  require. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  referred  to  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AnuL  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Fbid  r.  Hakbib. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 

DXA«  SiNAToa  Hawus:  Your  letter  or  April 
19,  1967.  points  out  that  8.  602— to  amend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
recently  reported  out  by  the  Senate  PubUc 
Works  Committee,  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
posed changes  to  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 

In  substance,  your  letter  points  out  that 
these  amen-UnenU,  among  other  things-  (l) 
wiu    require   e«c>'    regional   commlsaion   to 


"Initiate  and  coordinate  the  preparaUon  of 
long-range  over-all  economic  development 
programs  for  such  regions,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehenaive  long-range 
economic  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary;" 
and  (2).  authorize  certain  supplements  to 
federal  grant-in-aid  programs  once  a  compre- 
hensive long-range  economic  plan  Is  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  (1)   above. 

You  ask  our  comments  on  the  effect  of  this 
language  as  an  additional  condition  to  be 
met  by  the  commissions;  what  would  be  the 
official  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  an  acceptable  comprehensive 
long-range  economic  plan;  and  evaluation  of 
the  new  language  described  above;  and  Anal- 
ly, how  this  language  will  affect  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

A  primary  function  of  the  regional  com- 
mission Is,  of  course,  the  development  of  an 
effective  long-range  economic  development 
program  for  the  region.  A  key  element  of 
this  activity  is  the  planning  process.  In  sum- 
mary, the  planning  process  referred  to  In 
sections  603  and  609(a)  of  the  amendments 
(Including  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive long-range  plans)  is  not  a  process  which 
may  be  said  to  be  completed  at  any  given 
point  in  time  and  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  approval.  On  the  contrary,  It  Is  an 
ongoing  process,  focused  on  economic  devel- 
opment, comprehensive  In  scope  but  aimed  at 
definite  goals.  It  also  is  action  orientated 
project  orientated,  and  constantly  under 
study,  review,  and  revision. 

Accordingly,  since  at  any  given  time  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  a  plan  Is 
complete,  the  significant  determlnaUon  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  U  that  the  planning 
process  has  been  Initiated.  This  U  all  that 
the  proposed  amendments  require. 

The  planning  and  program  development 
process  contemplated  In  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  and  Included 
In  the  proposed  new  language  wUl  not  In 
any  way  slow  down  or  Impede  the  progress 
ot  the  regional  commission  program.  As  we 
Interpret  the  requirements  of  the  language 
once  the  development  planning  process  de- 
scribed above  is  started,  the  supplemental 
grant  program  also  can  be  put  Into  motion. 
And  as  long  as  the  planning  process  U  con- 
tinued the  requirements  of  the  statute  are 
met. 

WhUe  planning,  as  I  have  Indicated,  la  a 
key  role  of  the  regional  commissions,' It  Is 
not  the  only  role.  The  supplemental  grant 
program  contemplated  by  S.  602  Is  an  Im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  planning  procers  be- 
cause It  gives  concrete  evidence  of  the  results 
of  regional  commission  planning  activity 

It  was  In  recognition  of  this  need  that  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  In- 
cluded $10  million  earmarked  for  supple- 
mental grants  for  the  regional  commissions 
under  the  authority  of  Title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  The  additional  au- 
thority for  a  slmUar  but  somewhat  broader 
activity  under  the  proposed  amendments 
would  augment  this  Important  phase  of  the 
regional  conunlsslon  program. 

We  are  satUfled  that  this  supplemental 
grant  activity  U  both  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. I  assure  you  that  the  preliminary  plan- 
ning requirements  will  be  used  only  to 
strengthen  and  not  to  stUle  this  activity. 

I  have  discussed  these  principles  with 
both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They 
have  expressed  agreement  with  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  new  leglslaUon  and  the 
principles  which  I  have  outlined  above. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  on  this 
matter,  I  woiUd  be  most  happy  to  respond. 
Sincerely, 

Ross  D.  Davis, 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Development. 
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Mr.    HARRIS.     Mr.    President,    the 
pending  amendment  would  amend  lines 


9  and  10  on  page  55  of  the  pending  bill 
It  would  change  the  words  "The  Secre 
tary  is  authorized"  to  "the  Secretary 
shall."  ' 

I  think  that  should  be  done,  since  we 
are  limiting  the  authority  of  those  com- 
missions by  this  language  on  the  require- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  plan. 

I  think  it  would  therefore  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  say  that,  after  the  plan  has 
been  approved,  the  Secretary  ••shall"  pro- 
vide these  funds,  rather  than  that  he  is 
"authorized"  to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  be  able  to  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  do 
accept  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  is  also  agreeable  to  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

We  feel  that  it  may  be  unnecessary 
but  we  are  willing  to  nail  it  down  as  the 
Senator  desires.  Therefore,  we  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

I  am  sure  that  I  know  what  the  an- 
swer to  my  question  will  be.  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  a  further  record  on 
this  matter.  Is  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  agreement  with  the  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Ross  Davis  which  has 
just  been  printed  in  the  Record,  from 
ms  own  interpretation  of  the  testimony 
given  at  the  hearings  and  from  the  con- 
sideration afforded  to  this  matter  by  the 
committee,  that  this  merely  means  the 
mltiation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
does  not  require  a  complete  plan  before 
the  funds  can  be  spent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  referred 
to  the  documentation  of  his  point  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ross  D. 
Davis,  and  I  concur  in  the  interpretations 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  F^LBRIGHT]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  In  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
and  done  great  work  on  this  matter. 

Let  the  record  show  that  I  join  with 
him  in  the  amendment  and  in  his  request. 
I  express  also  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  who  has  been 
most  cooperative  with  us  in  our  efforts 
and  in  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  try  to  bring  the  Ozarks 
region  along  in  the  wake,  we  might  say. 
of  the  Appalachian  program,  which  Is 
doing  so  much  to  prove  that  this  can  be 
an  effective  way  to  develop  the  country. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  efforts  of 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  and  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PiTLBRicHT]  has  bccH  a  real  stalwart  in 
our  effort  to  get  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  imder  way.  The  project 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  his 
vital  help. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
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chairman  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  the  amendment. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
knows,  there  is  one  further  thing  that 
we  are  interested  in.  and  that  is  the 
tremendous  need  that  exists  in  the 
Ozarks  region  for  additional  substantial 
and  immediate  funds,  particularly  in  re- 
e^ard  to  lake  access  roads,  ports,  and 
highways  generally,  that  are  over  and 
above  the  regular  highway  program  and 
outside  the  means  of  the  three  States  in 
the  Ozarks  region  to  provide  In  time  to 
make  fully  uspble.  among  other  things, 
the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  memoran- 
dum which  I  received  today  from  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  for  the  conversation  I  have 
had  with  him  since,  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  his  plan,  by  mid -July,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  authorize  funds 
for  these  additional  regional  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  of  April  26, 
1967,  from  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  to  me  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum,  April  26,  1967 
To:  Senator  Fred  Harris. 
Ptoin:   Senator   Jennings  Randolph,   Chair- 
man. 

Dear  Fred:  I  am  informed  that  you  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
program  fund  authorizations  for  the  Ozarks 
Conunlsslon. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  tried  within  the  llmlU  of  the  record 
beJore  us  to  provide  •"seed  money"  In  the 
form  of  supplements  of  grant-in-aid  funds. 

I  understand  and  fully  appreciate  your 
feelings  that  more  Is  needed  If  the  so-called 
Title  V  Region  Commissions  are  to  do  their 
Job  of  revitalizing  the  economies  of  the  areas 
Included  In  those  regions.  For  this  reason. 
It  Is  my  Intention  to  hold  hearings  in  mid- 
July  on  legislation  to  authorize  funds  for 
programs  for  these  regions.  I  believe  that 
the  Commissions  already  In  existence  can 
formulate  cohesive  and  comprehensive  pro- 
grams based  on  the  needs  of  the  regions  they 
serve. 

1  will  contact  you  personally  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  more  fully.  1 1 
Truly,  I  j 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  and  with  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT],  In  the  remarks  they  have  made 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amendment 
and  the  subject  generally,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  memorandum  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  memorandum  has  Just  been 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  read  the  memorandum  and  it 
assures  us  that  hearings  will  be  held. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chah-- 
nian  of  the  committee,  who  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  understand — and  who  does  fully 


understand,  I  am  sure — the  problems  we 
have  in  the  Arkansas  River  Valley,  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  been  referred  to  here 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa concerning  the  urgency  of  getting 
these  roads  built  and  the  program  acti- 
vated and  underway  down  there. 

I  hope,  in  view  of  what  I  know  is  his 
sympathetic  understanding,  that  he  can 
also  give  us  his  assurance  not  only  that 
hearings  will  be  held,  but  also  that  a  very 
definite  and  sincere  effort  will  be  made  to 
report  legislation  at  the  conclusion  of 
those  hearings,  that  the  matter  will  be 
expedited,  and  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  report  legislation  to  give  us 
some  relief  and  get  our  program  author- 
ized and  underway. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  and  fully  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senators  from  Arkansas  that 
more  is  needed  if  the  so-called  title  V 
Commissions  are  to  do  their  job  of  re- 
vitalizing the  economies  of  the  areas  in- 
cluded within  those  regions. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  tried,  within  the  limits  of 
the  record  before  us.  to  provide  what 
amounts  to  "seed  money"  in  the  form  of 
supplements  to  the  existing  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program. 

Admittedly,  the  title  V  Commissions 
have  been  extremely  slow  in  beginning 
their  work.  This  has  resulted  from 
many  problems  with  which  we  are 
aware.  I  stress  the  point  that  the  Ap- 
palachian program,  which  we  are  ex- 
tending and  revising  in  the  bill  before  us. 
was  In  the  plarming  stage  from  1960. 
when  the  Governors  of  Appalachia  met 
in  Annapolis,  Md..  until  the  Senate 
passed  the  act  in  1965.  The  foundation 
of  that  act  was  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Appalachia  and 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  in  1964.  Even  with 
this  broad  range  of  discussion  and  care- 
ful plarming  as  a  base,  the  Appalachian 
program  itself  has  required  time  to 
function.  As  of  February  28,  1967.  ob- 
ligations, including  highways,  have 
totaled  almost  $188  million.  This  is 
from  an  overall  authorization  of  a 
$1,092  billion,  and  appropriations  of  $467 
million. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  this 
Senator  or  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  thwart  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  Ozark  region.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me,  however,  to  accept  an 
amendment  for  the  authorization  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  for  programs 
which  have  not  been  given  adequate 
hearing.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  request  or  the  beneficial 
results  which  wUl  be  achieved  by  the 
construction  of  projects  financed  by  this 
request.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
avoid  the  established  order  in  carrying 
out  the  business  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
assured  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  am 
ready  to  hold  hearings,  no  later  than 
mid-July,  on  legislation  to  authorize 
funds  for  programs  for  the  title  V  re- 
gions. I  believe  that  the  Commissions 
so  established  and  already  in  existence 
can  formulate  the  kinds  of  programs  and 
secure  the   backup   data  necessary   to 


qualify  for  favorable  decisions  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  request  that  we  be  accorded  op- 
portunities to  reach  decisions  in  the 
normal  and  reasoned  way  in  which  these 
matters  should  be  handled. 

Toward  that  end,  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ators that  I  shall  exert  my  conscientious 
efforts. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
very  gratifying  and  reassuring  to  me  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  referred  to  our  problem,  what  we  are 
receiving  at  the  moment,  as  "seed 
money."  Prom  his  remarks,  I  clearly  as- 
sume that  he  recognizes  and  concedes 
tliat  seed  money  has  to  be  cultivated  if 
it  is  to  grow  and  to  develop.  Therefore, 
frtmi  what  he  has  said,  I  believe  that  he 
he  is  telling  us  that  he  is  willing  to  put 
his  hand  to  the  plow  and  help  us  culti- 
vate this  seed  money  and  see  that  it 
grows  into  the  project  that  we  so  richly 
deserve  and  so  humbly  beseech  him  to 
help  us  secure. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  has 
expressed  a  magic  metaphor,  but  I  do 
wish  to  make  it  meaningful. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been 
the  real  guiding  force  behind  some  of 
the  ideas  that  we  have  to  Increase  the  re- 
gional development  program  that  is 
started  in  the  Ozarks  region.  He  and  I 
have  been  practically  living  together  the 
last  few  days.  We  have  met  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Budget 
Director,  and  the  head  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  join  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  rather  than  that 
he  Is  Joining  with  me,  in  this  effort  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  also 
grateful  for  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  about  hear- 
ings on  authorizations  and  his  willing- 
ness to  help  us  get  additional  substantial 
authorizations  for  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission. 

I  have,  together  with  other  Senators, 
put  together  an  amendment  which  I  had 
intended  to  offer  today,  which  would 
provide  very  minimal  funds  for  the  im- 
mediate road  and  highway  needs  in  the 
Ozarks  region,  totaling  some  $62  million. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  break- 
down of  that  proposed  amendment,  and 
sums  which  would  have  been  sought  by 
it,  be  printed  tn  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Ozarks  development  hightoay  system 
I.  Oklahoma: 

(a)  Primary       roacLs,      83.7 

mUM  .- »».448.  000 

(b)  Acoew       roada,       117.4 

mllea 10.143,000 


Total,  300.1  mUM..  19,630.000 


3.  Mlasourl: 

(a)  Primary  roada,  83  miles.  17,  600,  000 

(b)  Access  roads.  13  miles..    3.000,000 


Total,  96  mUes 19,600.000 


3.  Ozarks    region,    public    porta 
and  terminal  roads: 

(a)  Access   roads   to   ports, 

34.49    miles—- 3.669,000 

(b)  Access    roads    to    lakes 

and   recreation   areas. 

636.5  miles 18.413,800 

(c)  Access    roads    to    lakes 

and    recreation    areas 
under      construction, 

333.6  mUes. 5,816,000 


Total,  793.69  miles..  33.  886,  600 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize that  these  are  very  minimal 
funds,  the  absolute  basic  minimum  that 
Is  immediately  needed  if  we  are  to  ac- 
celerate the  economic  growth  of  this 
region  of  America,  which  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  national  economic  growth. 

Without  prolonging  this  matter  much 
further,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there 
has  been  great  national  attention  given 
to  the  Appalachia  region  and  its  prob- 
lems, and  properly  so.  The  Ozarks  re- 
gion, which  encompasses  western  Arkan- 
sas, eastern  Oklahoma,  and  southwest- 
ern Missouri,  is  a  region  of  America 
which  matches  the  very  depressing  sta- 
tistics of  Appalachia,  and  In  many  re- 
spects surpasses  them.  I  refer  to  Adair 
County,  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  which  is 
probably  the  county  with  the  most  de- 
pressing statistics  in  eastern  Oklahoma, 
but  is,  I  believe,  nevertheless,  typical  of 
many  of  the  counties  of  this  depressed 
region. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  extract  from  census  and 
other  records,  which  gives  some  Idea  of 
the  economic  problems  in  this  area,  con- 
cerning Adair  County,  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

//.  Adair— Median  family  income.  1960.  $1,919 
A.  Total  families: 

Total  families 3.369 


Families  under  $1,000 735 

Families  under  $3.000 3.335 


Percent  of  families  under  $3,000.      69. 3 


B.  Total  labor  force: 

Total  labor  force 6,  500 


Employment 4.400 

Unemployment 1, 100 


Unemployment  rate  (percent)..  30 
C.  Education:  Men  and  women  over 
36  srears  of  age : 

0  school  years  completed 372 

1  to  4  years  completed 1,337 

6  to  6  years  completed 983 

7  years  completed 642 


Total  leas  than  8  years 8, 234 


Percent  with  less  than  8th  grade.  46 


//.  Adair— Median     family     income,     I960, 
tl  .91 9 — Continued 

D.  Public  welfare  aid: 

Total  population   13,  H2 

Total  recipients  3, 126 

E.  Housing: 

Percent 

Total  housing 3,999 

No  piped  water  1,763     45.8 

Other    toilet    faculties    or 

none -  — 2.098     63.5 

F.  Racial  composition  of  population : 

Percent 

White 78  7 

Negro ■  I 

Indian 23.3 

Mr.  HARRIS.  With  the  assurance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  for  which  we 
are  most  grateful,  that  we  will  have  hear- 
ings by  mid -July  on  additional  substan- 
tial authorizations  for  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission  and  these  other  re- 
gional commissions  under  title  V,  and  his 
willingness  to  help  us  get  them,  I  shall 
not  offer  any  amendment  for  that  pur- 
pose at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  dlstlngiiished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  allow  me  to  conclude 
this  discussion  with  an  observation  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom,  the  Chair  asks,  is  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  jrleldlnig  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  had  not  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
floor  had  been  yielded  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  address  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  assure  and  re- 
s^sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
the  hearings  we  have  discussed  will  be 
held.  I  hope  that  the  hearings  will  de- 
velop sound  reasons  for  tunendments  to 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee 3^eld  to  me  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to 
jrleld  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  this  is  one  of  the  few  measures 
of  the  so-called  Great  Society  program 
in  the  field  of  welfare — and  that  Is  the 
field  this  Is  in — that  I  have  voted  for. 
I  was  glad  to  vote  for  it. 

There  Is  nothing  that  counts  quite  so 
much  as  personal  observation  and  In- 
spection. I  have  seen  something  of  the 
poverty  and  depression  that  has  existed 
in  8<»ne  of  the  former  coal  producing 
areas  and  oil  producing  areas  in  West 
Virginia.  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
same  sort  In  eastern  Kentucky,  and  some, 
although  not  so  much,  of  the  problems  In 
Pennsylvania. 

I  do  want  to  see  this  program  given  a 
cliance  to  succeed.    That  does  not  mean 


I  wish  to  commit  myself  to  it  on  any 
permanent  basis. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  this  extension  Is 
for  2  years?  Is  that  the  period  of  the 
extension? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  a  small  exten- 
sion of  area  in  a  certain  direction.  This 
extension  is  for  2  years  only. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  objectives  of  the  program,  which 
were  largely  confined  to  road  construc- 
tion, so  necessary  In  those  regions,  and 
health  work  and  vocational  training, 
with  some  part  devoted  to  reforestation! 
still  remain  the  major  objectives  of  the 
program  ? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  thrust  of  the  program  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  bUl  In  1965.  Some 
85  percent  of  the  funds  will  go  to  con- 
struction and  development  of  roads,  it 
is  Important  to  repeat  what  I  said  In 
1965.  I  have  no  desire  to  establish  an- 
other bureaucratic  program.  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  see  the  States  by  their 
own  initiative  develop  this  program  as  a 
partnership.  They  have  been  doing  that 
and  the  program  is  underway.  The 
achievements  are  notable,  but  final  suc- 
cess Is  still  to  be  attained. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Florida  in 
saying  that  these  programs  are  sound 
programs,  and  they  are  going  to  pay 
dividends  to  this  region  and  to  its  people. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  the 
people  of  West  Virginia.  He  has  fore- 
bears In  that  State.  He  knows  we  have 
had  problems,  but  they  are  on  their  way 
to  be  solved.  The  extension  requested  Is 
not  an  unreasonable  request.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  that  is  now 
underway. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  statement  from  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that 
the  highway  construction  program,  giv- 
ing access  into  this  mountainous  region, 
remains  the  major  single  part  of  the 
so-called  Appalachian  program? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. We  find  new  and  diversified  indus- 
tries being  developed.  They  are  small 
units  In  some  instances.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  States  within  the 
area  that  we  are  providing  the  means  by 
which  they  can  meet  their  problems.  In 
nowise  could  this  program  be  charac- 
terized as  a  giveaway.  It  Is  an  eco- 
nomic development  program  guided  by 
sound  criteria  for  the  Investment  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  ask  one  more 
question.  Has  there  been  any  reversal 
of  the  trend  of  loss  of  population  In  the 
State  so  ably  represented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator?  There  was  a  period 
when  It  looked  as  If  West  Virginia,  a 
State  which  I  dearly  love,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  was  losing  population,  as  well  a« 
losing  revenue. 

Has  there  been  a  reversal  of  that 
trend,  resulting,  In  the  main,  from  the 
program  which  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  believe  there 
has  been  a  recent  stabilization  of  the 
population  figure  In  West  Virginia.   We 
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know  in  the  period  1950-60  we  lost  ap- 
proximately 7.3  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion in  West  Virginia.  Arkansas  was  the 
only  other  State  which  had  a  similar  loss 
and  it  had  a  loss  of  population  approxi- 
mating 7  percent. 

I  hope  this  is  not  facetious.  It  Is 
spoken  in  good  humor.  Even  though  we 
lost  population  I  never  felt  that  we  ac- 
tually lost  It.  We  simply  sent  mission- 
aries Into  Florida  and  other  States 
throughout  the  Union. 

We  are  stabilizing  our  population  at 
the  present  time  In  West  Virginia.  We 
think  this  is  due  in  part  to  a  program 
created  by  the  Appalachian  legislation. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  long  ago  as  In  the 
1880's  a  West  Virginian — whether  she 
was  a  missionary  or  not  I  am  unable  to 
say — came  into  the  State  of  Florida  and 
helped  to  set  up  a  Florida  family  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  a  member.  If 
there  is  any  way  we  can  help  now  by 
assisting  West  Virginia  to  regain  Its  Im- 
petus and  get  over  this  depression  that 
has  followed  the  dlfiQcultles  in  the  coal 
producing  business  and  the  oil  produc- 
ing business,  and  other  problems,  I 
would  feel  as  if  we  are  beginning  to 
balance  our  books. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  expect  to  stick  with  him 
during  these  next  2  years.  I  make  no 
commitment  whatever  for  any  period 
after  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  a  problem  In  the  bill 
which  may  take  one  amendment,  and 
certainly  may  take  two  amendments.  I 
would  like  to  get  some  feeling  from  Sen- 
ators before  I  actually  move  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  as 
to  my  position.  Then,  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  who  has  another  engagement, 
so  that  he  may  express  himself  on  this 
subject.  Then  I  shall  carry  on  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  a  lawyer,  I  wish  to 
state  what  I  wish  to  accomplish.  One 
New  York  county  has  been  added  under 
this  bin  to  the  13  counties  which  were 
added  by  the  amendment  to  the  origi- 
nal bin  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy].  I  jointly  spon- 
sored that  proposal  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate. 

That  would  make  the  added  county  of 
Schoharie,  which  Is  physically  attached 
to  those  previously,  In. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  already 
pointed  out,  in  that  regard,  that  there 
are  two  other  counties  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  but  without  the 
same  amoimt  of  data  and  detail  that 
they  had  on  Schoharie;  namely,  Sullivan 
and  Yates  Counties,  which  have  the 
same  kind  of  case  to  be  Included,  but  were 
not  Included. 

My  purpose  here  Is  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  to  move  to  amend  the 
bill,  to  include  those  two  countries:  In  any 
case,  to  raise  the  serious  question 
whether  It  is  fair  to  Include  one  county 
without  Including  the  other  two.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  all  meet  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  criteria,  that  It  is  strictly 
arbitrary  to  take  one  county  and  ex- 


clude two.  All  need  it  equally.  It  does 
not  matter  to  the  bill,  because  It  is  a 
question  of  what  area  we  should  reach 
that  deserves  to  be  reached. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  referred  to  the  fact  that  these 
two  counties  do  meet  the  same  criteria 
and  emphasized  that,  although  he  was 
opposed  to  including  any  counties  in  the 
area  of  the  bill,  all  he  wanted  were 
criteria  which  would  enable  us  to  Judge 
whether  additional  counties,  If  there  were 
to  be  any,  belonged  In  this  particular 
legislation. 

I  think  that  these  two  coimtles  do.  I 
think  that  the  standards  would  be  en- 
tirely served  by  the  argument  which  I 
will  make  to  show  that  they  do.  I  wUl 
then  determine,  if  we  get  some  con- 
sciousness of  how  the  committee  feels 
about  It,  whether  actually  to  press  an 
amendment  which  I  will  call  up  in  a 
moment. 

In  the  meantime,  I  should  like  to 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  so  that  he  may 
express  his  views. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
hasten  to  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works,  and  one  who 
participated  In  the  hearings  which  pro- 
duced the  blU,  that  I  have  already,  before 
today,  assured  my  colleagues  that  I  sup- 
port the  bill  and  will  urge  acceptance  of 
It. 

As  I  also  pointed  out  in  my  comments 
earlier,  this  Is  so,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  do  have 
some  differences  and  some  variations  in 
viewpoints  on  how  the  bill  and  Its  pur- 
poses might  be  Implemented  In  particu- 
lar regions  and  areas.  This  does  not  de- 
tract, however,  from  the  desirability  of 
the  vehicle  of  the  bill  with  the  approach 
on  a  regional  and  semiautonomous 
basis. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  addition  of  more  coimties  des- 
ignated as  part  of  the  Appalachian  area 
to  be  brought  under  the  cover  of  the 
various  proposals  for  which  the  Ap- 
palachian bill  provides. 

The  committee,  I  tlilnk  wisely,  has 
provided  in  the  bill  that  this  problem,  In 
the  future,  may  not  be  so  much  of  a  prob- 
lem because  it  is  providing,  on  request  of 
Congress,  that  the  regional  commission 
will  consider  whether  or  not  additional 
counties  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  for  their 
foresight  in  so  providing.  However,  to- 
day, we  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  Is  a  little  different.  We  have  not 
yet  agreed  to  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 
We  have  not  yet  provided  congressional 
control  In  determining  what  coimtles 
may  be  added.  We  do  have,  by  the  com- 
mittee report,  a  recommendation ;  name- 
ly, the  addition  of  one  New  York  county, 
Schoharie.  I  certainly  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  addition  of  Schoharie  County. 
However,  I  do  feel,  imder  existing  criteria 
and  under  existing  tests  of  topography, 
of  sociological  considerations,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations,  that  the  counties 
of  Yates  and  Sullivan,  adjacent  to  and 
in  the  same  and  contiguous  area  of  New 
York,   bear   the   same   Justification   as 


Schoharie  County  and  should  be  con- 
sidered on  an  equal  basis  by  the  proposal 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  I  imderstand,  may  now  offer 
from  the  fioor. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  support  the  biU.  I  believe 
that  it  Is  a  fine,  new  approach  to  a 
regional  concept  of  sociological  improve- 
ment. I  believe,  however,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  impartial  justice  and  equity, 
that  if  Schoharie  County  is  included 
now,  as  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  should  give  considera- 
tion to  considering  Sullivan  and  Yates 
Counties  as  well,  which  bear  substan- 
tially the  identical  characteristics  as  the 
one  now  proposed  to  be  included. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  his  remarks.  I  point 
out  that  he  carried  the  ball  for  me  In 
the  committee  in  a  very  valiant  effort 
to  get  these  two  counties  included.  I 
am  grateful  to  him.  I  think  that  the 
people  of  New  York  will  also  be  grateful 
to  him  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  53.  line  31,  after  the  word 
"Steuben"  add  the  word  "Sullivan"  and 
after  the  word  "Tompkins"  add  the  word 
'  Yates." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
really  laid  down,  and  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
has  already  confirmed  from  his  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  basic  point  which  is  involved: 
namely,  that  If  we  include  the  additional 
county  of  Schoharie,  there  is  really  no 
reason  in  logic  or  justice  why  Sullivan 
and  Yates  Counties  should  not  also  be 
Included. 

They  meet  the  criteria,  in  the  sense 
that  the  topographical  map  shows  them 
to  be  mountains,  high  hills,  and  rugged 
terrain  In  the  Appalachian  region,  as  it 
is  defined,  that  both  counties  have  rela- 
tively modest  populations:  namely,  Sulli- 
van, 45,272,  according  to  the  last  census, 
and  Yates,  18,614. 

When  we  lay  them  side  by  side  with 
the  criteria  for  Schoharie  County,  which 
the  committee  lays  down  as  its  justifica- 
tion, contEiined  on  page  47  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  any  standard — the  first 
standard  is  families  with  incomes  below 
$3,000 — Schoharie  County  has  27.9  per- 
cent. The  average  for  Appalachia  Is  17.1 
percent. 

The  figure  for  Yates  County  Is  25.3 
percent.  The  figure  for  Sullivan  County 
Is  21.9  percent — all  In  the  same  general 
order  of  magnitude. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  Schoharie 
County  are  somewhat  higher  than  they 
are  for  Yates  and  Sullivan. 

Sullivan,  6.3  percent. 

Yates,  4.1  percent. 

Schoharie,  for  summer  unemployment, 
shows  a  little  over  8  percent. 

The  13-county  average  unemployment 
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rate  in  1966  in  this  New  York  area  was 
3.5  percent. 

On  the  figure  of  those  25  years  and 
older  who  have  incomes  in  excess  of 
$10,000.  another  one  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  committee  report,  again 
there  is  comparability,  the  figxire  of 
roughly  a  little  over  7  percent.  This  is 
shown  on  page  48  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

In  Yates  County,  for  example,  it  is  a 
little  over  8  percent. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  as  we  look  at 
the  criteria  upon  which  the  committee 
apparently  bases  its  Judgment,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  distinguish  these  two 
counties,  in  the  sense  of  the  order  of 
magnitude,  from  the  coimty  which  was 
included. 

In  addition,  both  these  counties  are 
contiguous  to  the  area  to  be  served.  Sul- 
livan County,  incidentally,  is  not  only 
contiguous  to  the  New  York  coimties.  but 
also  has  a  direct  tie-in  with  Pennsyl- 
vania counties  within  the  Appalachian 
region  and  has  a  considerable  economic 
cormnunity  of  interest  with  them. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  question  which 
faces  me,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
whether  to  tempt  the  fates  by  pressing 
the  amendment  and  getting  a  vote  and 
perhaps  having  it  turned  down  in  view  of 
the  natural  disinclination — which  I  can 
understand — on  the  floor,  even  by  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CooPKR],  to  add  additional  counties,  or 
whether  to  ascertain,  in  some  way,  the 
view  or  the  rationale  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  which  prevailed  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  go  to  work  In  the  other 
body — I  have  talked  with  both  Repre- 
sentatives who  handle  these  two  partic- 
ular areas — in  the  expectation  or  hope 
of  getting  it  included  there,  and  again 
the  expectation  or  hope  that  it  might, 
if  Included  there,  have  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  conferees  here. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat 
motivated  and  concerned   by  the  fact 
that  the  coimties  which  are  legislated 
Into  the  bill  are  now,  If  the  biU  stands 
as  it  is,  being  rather  thoroughly  locked 
In,  because  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  will  now  become  law — assuming 
that  the  bill  goes  through  sis  it  is  pres- 
ently set  before  us — deprive  the  Appa- 
lachian Commission  of  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  Inclusion  of  additional  areas 
unless  they  are  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Congress.    That  means  a  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  seems  to  me  a  very  cumber- 
some proposition  In  terms  of  getting  any 
other  areas  studied  in  the  first  instance. 
Again,  this  is  a  question  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  committee  which  passed  on  the 
matter.    Did  they  intend  to  make  it  as 
tight  as  all  that,  which,  for  practical 
piuposes,  bars  these  two  additional  coun- 
ties from  getting  included  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  no  matter  how  meritori- 
ous their  case  may  be.  In  the  days  ahead, 
or  was  It  their  Intention  that  there  would 
be  requests  for  surveys,  et  cetera,  by  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
In  which  case  there  would  be  some  hope 
of  being  able  to  do  something  about  the 
situation? 
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Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  chairman  of  our 
committee,  who  is  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  has  referred  this  question  to  me, 
because  I  am  responsible  for  having 
made  the  suggestion  that  a  curb  be 
placed  upon  the  addition  of  other 
coimties. 

Following  discussions  in  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  in  the  full  committee,  we  de- 
veloped this  provision.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  Commission,  on  its  own  initi- 
ative, from  making  recommendations 
toward  the  admission  of  other  counties 
or  areas,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to 
pressure  upon  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  admit  them. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  bringing  it  to  my 
attention.  I  must  say  that  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  too  restrictive. 

There  is  a  precedent  initiating  studies 
of  this  kind.  The  precedent  is  that, 
upon  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers can  be  directed  to  undertake  a 
survey  or  review  of  a  project — which 
may  require  for  its  completion  millions 
of  dollars. 

As  I  understand,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  is  proposing  that  the  bill 
be  amended  so  as  to  authorize  a  study 
of  any  proposed  change  in  the  geo- 
graphic definition  of  the  Appalachian 
region — upon  the  adoption  of  a  specific 
resolution  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  my 
thought.  At  the  least.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  have  some  chance.  If  we  failed 
in  the  present  effort  and  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  change 
should  be  made. 

I  say  that  as  the  one  who  Initiated  the 
idea  of  placing  some  restriction  on  the 
addition  without  criteria  of  new  coun- 
ties. I  repeat  that  my  idea  about  the 
addition  of  other  counties  is  not  directed 
toward  the  merits  of  the  admission  of 
any  particular  county.  Rather,  as  I 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  a  while  ago, 
and  as  I  also  made  known  in  my  sup- 
plement€il  views  filed  as  a  part  of  the 
committee  report,  I  believe  there  is  a 
danger  to  the  entire  program  if  areas  and 
counties  are  added  without  clearly  estab- 
lished criteria. 

I  will  say  again  what  I  said  in  the 
committee:  At  least  upon  the  basis  of 
the  reasoning  implied  by  the  admission 
of  Schoharie  County,  there  was  Just  as 
much  reason  for  the  counties  of  Sullivan 
and  Yates  to  be  included. 

Another  question  was  also  thoroughly 
considered  in  the  committee.  That  was 
the  additional  highway  authorization 
proposed— $140  million  in  additional  au- 
thorization for  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system,  required  by  the 
inclusion  in  that  system  of  the  corridor 
from  Erie  to  Blnghamton  across  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York  counties,  and 
the  connecting  link  from  Elmlra  south 
into  Permsylvanla  at  WlUiamsport.  It 
amounts  to  350  additional  miles  of  de- 
velopment highway,  which  is  included  In 


the  total  mileage  authorized  by  this  bill 
and  as  I  recall  the  New  York  portion 
amounts  to  $108  million  for  Improving 
Route  17.  While  it  is  mileage  and  m 
expenditure  not  contemplated  In  the 
6 -year  highway  program  included  in  the 
1965  act,  the  question  was  resolved  in 
committee  on  the  grounds  that  the  New 
York  area  was  added  to  the  region  on 
the  basis  of  a  study  specifically  directed 
by  the  Congress— and  that  this  area  was 
therefore  fully  entitled  to  share  in  the 
Appalachian  programs  In  the  same  way 
as  every  other  area  withinthe  region. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  did  confer  with  me  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  Appalachian  highway 
corridor,  and  strongly  supported  the 
highway  authorization  recommended 
also  by  the  Governor  of  New  York.  So  I 
believe  it  Is  correct  that  the  Appalachian 
area  of  New  York  will  receive  assistance 
under  this  blU. 

Upon  the  question  of  defining  or 
changing  the  boundaries  of  the  region,  I 
might  suggest  to  my  friend— and  we  have 
been  friends  throughout  our  service  in 
the  Senate— that  I  think  an  orderly  way 
to  approach  this  problem  would  be  to 
call  upon  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  hear  the  Senator.  Then  we 
could  consider  a  resolution  which  would 
direct  this  study  to  be  made.  That  It 
seems  to  me,  would  be  a  practical  ap- 
proach, and  I  would  support  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  my  senior  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  other  counties 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  and  others 
have  named  come  under  the  Appalachia 
criteria  and  be  included  in  the  bill.  In 
fact,  there  are  counties  along  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  United  States  which 
should  be  included.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  Sullivan  and  Yates 
Counties  also  included.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  of  great  help  to  the  State  of 
New  York. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], for  his  efforts  from  the  begin- 
ning to  Include  the  State  of  New  York 
In  the  Appalachia  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  remind  my 
two  distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
York.  If  they  will  remember,  that  the 
mechanics  by  which  New  York  was  In- 
cluded In  the  Appalachia  region  was 
adopted  on  the  fioor.  I  had  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  problems  then.  I  at- 
tempted then,  as  I  have  since,  to  be 
sympathetic. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
we  of  New  York  owe  a  debt  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  because  he  took  a 
personal  interest  In  our  problem.  Hav- 
ing dlfQcult  economic  problems  In  his 
own  State,  he  Is  aware  of  other  areas 
which  suffer  financially  and  economical- 
ly.   He  therefore  to<*  great  interest  In 
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our  problem.  So  I  think  all  of  us  In 
New  York  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Since  then  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  always  expressed  great  inter- 
est in  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  program  and  areas  that 
could  be  Included.  We  talked  about 
Schoharie  County  Initially.  Again,  after 
studying  the  matter  and  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  committee,  he  was  fi- 
nally able  to  include  Schoharie  County. 
We  talked  about  this  county,  as  well 
as  the  other  counties.  The  Senator 
thought.  In  view  of  the  financial  drain 
that  has  already  existed,  perhaps  we 
should  move  with  Schoharie  County. 
As  I  understood,  he  was  going  to  con- 
tinue to  study  the  other  areas,  and  when 
he  was  in  a  position  where  he  could  get 
the  support  of  the  committee  and  the 
Government,  they  would  be  included. 

I  would  be  deUghted  to  have  the  rest 
of  the  counties  included,  but  I  think  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not 
say  the  State  of  New  York  already  owes 
a  great  debt  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  to  the  Governors,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government,  for  their  aid 
in  building  some  of  our  schools  and  water 
pollution  plants  that  are  being  and  are 
to  be  constructed  In  this  area.  If  It  had 
not  been  for  the  Interest  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  committee,  and  the  interest  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  the 
others,  we  would  not  have  a  program  at 
the  present  time. 

I  am  happy  that  my  senior  colleague 
has  offered  this  amendment.  I  support 
the  change  In  language.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  conversations  In  connection 
with  this  matter  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have 
the  whole  record  complete. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
KENNEDY  certainly,  I  think,  deserves  the 
credit  he  has  received  for  bringing  this 
amendment  to  the  floor.  I  am  very 
happy  and  proud  to  Join  with  him  In  It. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  constructive. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  Senator  as 
to  the  debt  we  owe  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  We  will  continue  to  owe 
it.  The  only  reason  I  brought  up  this 
question  is  because  there  are  very  basic 
equlUes  involved,  where  people  in  con- 
tiguous counties  in  the  same  sltuaUon 
certainly  would  have  a  right  to  feel  that 
they  should  share  in  what  their  neigh- 
bors are  sharing. 

For  practical  purposes,  I  think  it  is 
always  good  to  cooperate  with  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  and  in  this  case 
even  more  good  than  usual.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  as  I  do  I 
should  like  to  reverse  the  order  of  my 
proposed  amendments,  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk,  if  I  may 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And,  if  I  may  be  recog- 
nized, to  send  to  the  desk  another 
amendment  In  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  locked  door  on  even  the 
conslderaUon,  In  the  future,  of  some  ad- 
ditional county. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  64,  Une  6,  strike  out  "requeet  by 
the  Congresa  for"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"resolution  by  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, directing". 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  idea 
here  is  to  follow  the  same  procedure 
which  is  dealt  with  in  studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  road  and  other 
similar  projects,  rather  than  to  lock  the 
matter  Into  a  law  which  requires  action 
by  Congress  and  perhaps  signature  by 
the  President. 

The  use  of  the  word  "Congress"  in  the 
bUl  is  very  uncertain.  If  nothing  else, 
this  amendment  would  give  speciflcity 
to  what  Is  an  uncertain  designation. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  will  state  that  my  own  attitude 
as  to  what  to  do  about  this  matter  under 
the  circumstances  will  be  heavily  con- 
ditioned by  his  views.  I  certainly  hope 
that  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  us 
know  his  feelings  about  the  amendment 
now  at  the  desk,  which  is  the  pending 
business,  relating  to  the  way  in  which  a 
study  can  be  brought  about,  and  I  seek 
his  general  disposition  on  the  substan- 
tive question  of  the  addlUon  of  the  two 
countries  we  have  discussed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  In 
tightening  the  procedure  by  which  coun- 
ties would  be  included  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region  we  were  really  doing  what  is 
proposed  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  We  were  thinking 
of  the  term  "Congress"  as  embodying  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
just  as  we  do  now  in  the  resolutions  for 
projects  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  water  study  projects,  and  other  proj- 
ects that  fall  within  that  type  of  author- 
ization. 

I  am  firm  in  my  thinking  that  we  have 
come  to  the  time  when  we  must  carefully 
study  any  requests  for  additions  to  the 
region.  My  acceptance  of  the  Senator's 
language  does  not  Indicate  any  lowering 
of  the  bars,  as  it  were,  because  we  will 
study  the  counties  that  are  requested, 
and  I  would  want  the  very  able  Senator 
from  New  York  to  know  that  we  feel  that 
accepting  his  amendment  in  nowise 
weakens  the  language  we  reported.  The 
amendment  confirms  our  thinking. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  if  a  project  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, it  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
committee  and  be  passed  upon  by  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Congress  is  not  be- 
ing bypassed? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  thought  through  what  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  two  counties  in- 
volved, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  in  their  best  Interests, 
with  the  matter  at  this  stage,  If  I  did  not 
seek  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to 
have  them  included. 

My  estimate  of  the  situation  Is  that 
the  effort  would  probably  be  rebuffed,  for 
reasons  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  merits.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  dIsix)sition  among 
Senators  to  at  lesist  be  very  careful  about 
any  new  counties  going  In  over  and  above 
those  that  are  already  in. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  would  be  best  advised,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  my  State,  to 
await  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  has  not  yet  even  held 
hearings,    where    the    matter    can    be 
pressed  In  behalf  of  Sullivan  and  Gates 
Counties,  and  facts  and  figures  adduced 
spedflcally    before    the    committee.    I 
shall  testify  before  the  House  committee 
myself,  and  I  already  have  the  assurance 
of  the  Members  from  New  York  who  rep- 
resent those  counties  that  they  will  press 
the  matter.    That,  plus  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  capability  under  the  bill  as  we 
have  now  amended  It  to  bring  about  a 
study  and  review  of  the  situation.  In  a 
considered  way,  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  leads  me  to  feel  that 
under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  not  risk  the  good  case 
which  I  feel  very  deeply  those  counties 
have  been  given  a  black  eye  by  pressing 
for  a  record  vote  on  my  other  amend- 
ment and  having  It  turned  down,  in  some 
lopsided  way.  for  reasons  quite  different 
from  the  substantive  question  involved. 
In  that  position  I  have  the  ssmipathy,  I 
know,  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Again  I  Join  Senator  Kennedy  In  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  what  has  been 
done.  I  would  never  want  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  or  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  feel  that  our  interest  in  and 
our  desire  to  press  for  the  Interests  of 
these  two  counties  represents  any  den- 
igration of  our  deep  appreciation  for 
the  consideration  which  we  have  re- 
ceived; and  that  will  always  be  true,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may.  at  a  later 
date,  press  for.  I  think  the  equity  is 
real,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  Jeopardize 
In  any  way  the  Interests  of  the  people  of 
those  counties  by  pressing  for  their  in- 
clusion at  a  moment  when  they  might 
not  be  Included,  without  the  case  being 
decided  on  its  merits. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  press  for  the  amendment  to  include 
the  two  counties,  but  rest  my  case  upon 
the  change  which  has  been  made;  and 
I  hope  that  we  may — and  there  is  a  real 
expectation  that  we  can — in  the  hearings 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
ceive the  consideration  on  the  merits 
which  we  have  not,  for  reasons  for  which 
no  one  Is  to  be  blamed,  received  here. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
prompt  passage  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1967.  This  bUl  Is  the  product  of  ex- 
haustive research,  hearings,  and  exeou- 
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tive  consideration  of  the  Appalachian 
program  by  the  Public  Worics  Commit- 
tee, tinder  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Its  chairman,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Randolph. 

This  bill,  hammered  out  in  extensive 
consultation  with  State  officials  of  each 
of  the  participating  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral officials  concerned,  will  provide  a 
thoroughly  effective  foimdatlon  for  the 
continuation  of  this  essential  regional 
development  program. 

Particular  credit  is  due  to  Chairman 
Randolph,  Senator  Cooper,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  the  excellent  committee 
staff  for  once  again  bringing  forth  a 
sound  and  reasonable  program  for  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region 
Into  a  vigorous  participant  In  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system. 

The  poet  John  Donne's  thought  that 
"No  man  is  an  island,"  has  particular 
i^jplication  to  the  Appalachian  area.  In 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  Congress  recognized  that  the  well- 
being  of  all  America  suffers  when  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  people  and  territory 
are  cut  off  from  contributing  to  the 
mainstream  of  modem  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  Appalachian  region  typifies  a 
number  of  areas  in  America  where  ac- 
cidents of  time  and  geography  have  pre- 
vented modernization  of  the  economy 
and  life  of  the  people. 

The  Appalachian  Act,  by  providing 
Federal  funds  to  supplement  and  accel- 
erate the  economic  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  has  provided  the 
"seed  capital"  essential  to  bring  the  Ap- 
palachian region  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, so  that  its  people  may  share  in  and 
fully  contribute  toward  the  American 
prosperity. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Appalachian  program  was  literally  bom 
In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Appalachian  region  State  offi- 
cials in  our  capital  at  Annapolis  in  May 
1960.  From  that  meeting,  with  the  full 
participation  of  my  own  State  under  the 
leadership  of  its  former  Governor, 
Millard  Tawes,  grew  what  has  today  be- 
come the  Appalachian  program. 

Maryland  has  had  an  Important  par- 
ticipation in  the  Appalachian  program. 

Only  our  three  most  westerly  counties 

Garrett,  Allegany,  and  Washington— are 
directly  Involved  in  the  program,  but  the 
benefits  to  these  counties  have  been  sub- 
stantial. To  date  these  three  counties  in 
my  State  have  made  use  of,  or  plan  to 
use,  a  total  of  $13.7  million  of  Appalach- 
ian development  funds  for  highways 
vocational  education  facilities,  a  re- 
gional health  center,  hospital  additions 
sewer  projects,  and  a  Ubrary.  These 
funds,  which,  but  for  the  Appalachla 
program,  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able, have  enabled  these  beautiful  and 
potentlaUy  bountiful  areas  of  Maryland 
to  take  substantial  steps  forward  in  their 
economic  and  educational  development. 

My  one  disappointment  is  that  the 
vision  of  a  modem  interregional  high- 
way to  connect  the  Ohio  Valley  with 
the  ports  and  industries  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  coast.  Including  the  port  of 
Baltimore,  Is  clouded  by  the  limitations 
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on  funds  which  the  present  war  situa- 
tion imposes  on  all  our  activities,  in- 
cluding the  Appalachian  program. 

Modernization  of  existing  roads  in 
western  Maryland  and  the  adjacent  Ap- 
palachian area  is  now  being  undertaken 
with  Appalachian  program  funds,  but 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  the  real  chal- 
lenge of  such  a  highway.  The  commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  reporting 
a  very  reasonable  bill  which  balances 
the  needs  of  the  program  with  the  funds 
available.  But  I  hope  that  when  the 
current  budget  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam  recede,  we  can  give 
special  attention  to  the  completion  of  a 
modem  expressway  running  all  the  way 
from  central  Ohio,  through  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  Hancock,  Md.,  where  it  can  Join 
existing  Interstate  70-S  and  nm  to  the 
sea.  Such  a  highway  would  be  a  life- 
line link,  directly  across  the  heart  of 
the  Appal8u;hian  region,  between  the 
major  industrial  and  transportation 
centers  of  the  eastern  half  of  our 
country. 

Likewise,  I  hope  that  when  the  com- 
mittee completes  its  Appalachian  work 
it  can  tum  to  other  regions  of  the  coim- 
try  whose  economic  problems  are  com- 
parable to  Appalachia's.  One  such  area 
which  immediately  comes  to  mind  is  the 
area  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, which  lies  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  hope 
that,  as  funds  become  available  and  the 
Appalachian  program  is  assured  of  com- 
pletion, we  can  consider  a  similar  pro- 
gram of  development  for  the  Delmarva 
region,  where  tri-State  cooperation  and 
planning  are  already  well  advanced.  By 
providing  reasonable  Federal  assistance 
to  the  Delmarva  area,  we  could,  I  am 
confident,  greatly  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  this  beautiful,  but 
economically  depressed  portion  of  the 
three-State  area. 

I  believe  the  idea  of  Federal-State 
cooperation  the  Appaleu;hian  program 
embodies  clearly  represents  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  our  Federal  system.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  made 
up  of  the  States  themselves  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  Union,  has  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  what  progressive  and 
enlightened  State  government  can  do  in 
unselfish  cooperation  with  Its  neighbor 
States  and  with  adequate  Federal  assist- 
ance to  meet  regional  problems.  These 
States  have  said  "Give  us  the  money  and 
we'll  do  the  Job."  And  they  have  done 
that  job  remarkably  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  vigorously  support  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  and  urge  their 
prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
actively  participated  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation  and  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  his  efforts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  support  S. 
602  which  extends  and  revises  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Two  years  ago,  during  Senate  discus- 
sion on  the  original  Appalachian  Act,  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  urge  that  cer- 
tain New  York  counties  be  considered 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Appalachian  region 


and  be  made  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  Appalachian  program.  Senator 
Javtts  and  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
to  this  end  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Congress. 

That  New  York  is  a  fully  participating 
member  of  the  Appalachian  program  is 
I  beUeve.  a  high  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
regionalism  which  characterizes  the  pro- 
gram. In  August  1965  the  11  Governors 
who  were  then  members  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Commission  extended  to  New  York 
an  invitation  to  join  the  program.  New 
York  accepted  the  invitation  and  began 
immediately  to  receive  the  benefits  of  all 
Appalachian  program  funds  with  the  ex- 
ception of  highway  funds.  The  generous 
decision  of  the  11  Governors  at  that  time 
to  admit  New  York  to  the  program 
meant,  of  course,  that  their  States'  shares 
of  Appalachian  funds  would  be  slightly 
reduced  in  order  for  New  York  to  receive 
Appalachian  assistance.  The  decision 
was,  however,  made  unanimously  and 
was  in  keeping  with  the  Appalachian 
States'  desire  to  develop  the  economy  of 
all  of  Appalachla  so  that  the  benefits 
would  be  tmly  regional  in  scope. 

At  the  time  that  New  York  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  program  in  August  1965. 
the  Federal  cochairman  and  the  State 
cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission said: 

We  feel  that  the  continuing  development 
Investment  which  will  be  made  In  the  13- 
county  area  of  New  York  will  be  of  signifi- 
cant economic  benefit  to  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian region.  The  13  New  York  counties  are 
similar  to  the  Appalachian  region  In  that 
they  are  abundant  In  natural  resources,  rich 
In  potential,  but  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
nation  In  economic  growth. 

In  August  1965,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  initiated  a  highway 
study  to  determine  New  York's  highway 
needs  imder  the  Appalachian  program. 
In  March  1966,  the  Commission  voted 
once  again  unanimously  to  include  New 
York  State  in  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system.  This  Inclusion 
took  the  form  of  a  252-mile  Appalachian 
highway  corridor  from  Binghamton, 
N.Y..  to  Erie,  Pa.;  and  a  78-mile  highway 
corridor  from  Elmira.  N.Y.,  to  Williams- 
port,  Pa.;  thus  linking  New  York's  Ap- 
palachian highways  with  the  rest  of  the 
Appalachian  highway  system.  The  Com- 
mission also  aUocated  $25  million  in  Ap- 
palachian funds  for  preliminary  engi- 
neering, location  studies,  and  construc- 
tion on  the  two  New  York  highway  cor- 
ridors. 

Once  again  the  State  members  of  the 
Appalachian  Commission  demonstrated 
their  total  unselfish  commitment  to  the 
development  of  the  entire  Appalachian 
region.  The  east-west  New  York  high- 
way corridor,  running  from  Binghamton 
to  Erie,  will  parallel  and  replace  existing 
U.S.  Route  17  in  New  York's  southern 
tier  counties.  The  construction  of  an 
adequate  highway  across  southern  New 
York  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area,  which 
because  of  poor  access  has  been  bypassed 
like  so  many  other  parts  of  Appalachia. 

I  am  confident  that  the  southern  tier 
counties  will  achieve  a  greater  rate  of 
economic  growth  through  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  highways  and 
through  the  various  other  programs  au- 
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thorized  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

Senate  bill  602  provides  for  an  Increase 
in  highway  authorizations  for  the  Ap- 
palachian program  In  order  to  accommo- 
date the  Inclusion  of  the  two  New  York 
highway  corridors. 

This  bill  Increases  the  authorized  mile- 
age for  the  entire  Appalachian  highway 
system  by  350  miles,  from  2,360  to  2,700 
miles.  It  also  increases  the  dollar  au- 
thorizations from  $840  million  to  $1,015 
billion  for  the  6-year  life  of  the  high- 
way program.  The  specific  highway 
authorization  in  this  bill  is  $715  million 
for  the  4-year  period  ending  June  30. 
1971.  The  $300  million  already  appro- 
priated for  highways,  when  added  to  the 
(715  requested  in  S.  602,  adds  up  to  a 
total  of  $1,015  billion,  as  compared  with 
the  original  authorization  of  $840  million 
in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

This  is  an  Increase  of  $175  million,  of 
which  $140  million  will  be  used  to  con- 
struct the  two  new  highway  corridors  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  new  highway  authorization  In  S. 
602  represents  a  valuable  and  worth- 
while addition  to  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. Congressional  approval  of  the 
new  authorization  will  make  possible  the 
construction  of  a  major  highway  in  the 
southern  tier  counties  of  New  York  State 
which  will  have  a  significant  and  perma- 
nent impact  on  the  economy  In  those 
counties  and  in  certain  northern  Penn- 
sylvania counties. 

I  am  pleased  that  S.  602  permits  the  in- 
clusion of  Schoharie  County,  N.Y.,  in  the 
Appalachian  program,  thus  raising  the 
total  number  of  New  York  counties  from 
13  to  14.  Schoharie  County,  because  of 
its  income  and  employment  characteris- 
tics, deserves  the  type  of  assistance  that 
it  can  receive  under  the  Appalachian 
program,  and  I  therefore  urged  its  in- 
clusion in  the  region. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  been 
making  an  impact  In  the  southern  tier 
counUes.  In  the  year  and  a  half  that 
New  York  has  been  participetlng  in  this 
program  it  has  received  $30.6  million  in 
Appalachian  assistance.  Including  $25 
million  for  highways  and  $5.6  million  In 
other  grants.  These  grants  have  been 
approved  for  a  variety  of  New  York  proj- 
ects which  include  four  vocational  edu- 
cation schools,  two  hospitals,  three 
libraries,  two  airports,  and  four  sewage- 
treatment  plants.  This  $5.6  mUllon  has 
made  possible  the  construction  of  $15 
million  worth  of  public  facilities  In  New 
York  State.  Many  or  most  of  these  fa- 
cilities would  not  have  been  built  without 
^s  special  supplemental  assistance 
from  the  Appalachian  program. 

Joint  Federal-State  programs  are  not 
new.  But  this  program  offers  a  imique 
opportunity  for  States  to  participate- 
to  share  in  the  decisions  and  directions  of 
the  program. 

The  Governors  of  the  12  States  of  Ap- 
palachia are  responsible  for  determining 
the  Investment  of  the  Federal  money  In 
their  States.  The  States  devise  their 
own  plans  for  economic  development 
based  on  their  knowledge  of  their  needs. 
The  Federal  Govemment  cannot  unilat- 
erally decide  for  the  States  what  should 


be  done,  what  projects  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  cooperation  of  the  Gover- 
nors is  essential. 

The  degree  of  that  cooperation  during 
the  2  years  of  the  program  has  been 
outstanding.  All  decisions  on  allocations 
of  funds  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  have  been  made  by  unani- 
mous vote.  This  type  of  cooperation  has 
made  it  possible  for  New  York  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  full  imrtner  in  the  program. 
With  the  passage  of  S.  602  New  York 
State  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
other  States  on  regional  development. 

The  Appalachian  program  Is  necessary 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  en- 
tire region  just  as  it  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  New  York's  Appa- 
lachian coimties.  The  Appalachian  pro- 
gram represents  the  first  attempt  in  this 
country  to  stimulate  the  economic 
growth  of  a  specific  region.  Passage  of 
S.  602  will  give  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission the  means  to  build  an  even  more 
successful  program  on  the  foundations 
that  have  already  been  created. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  unceasing  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  to  his  State  the  benefits 
of  the  Appalachian  program.  He  has 
contributed  much  to  its  development  and 
his  counsel  and  assistance  have  been 
valuable. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  splendid  work 
in  giving  S.  602  prompt,  comprehensive 
hearings,  and  for  reporting  it  to  this 
body  for  early  consideration.  I  also  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
prompt  and  favorable  approval. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion was  established  in  1965  as  a  working 
partnership  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Govemment  to  assist  in  eco- 
nomic revival  of  a  12-State  region.  Suc- 
cess of  the  program  over  the  ensuing  2 
years  attests  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
cept of  directing  resources  under  an 
economically  integrated  plan  to  geo- 
graphically related  regions. 

Title  I  of  the  amendments  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  which  we  are  considering  here, 
would  provide  necessary  funding  and  ad- 
ditional authority  to  permit  the  Apiw- 
lachian  Regional  Commission  to  continue 
while  enlarging  the  economic  develop- 
ment work  it  has  so  ably  and  success- 
fully begun.  By  giving  this  bill  before 
us  prompt  approval  we  can  permit  this 
work  to  continue  uninterrupted. 

But  we  should  not  be  distracted  by  the 
fine  example  set  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  from  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  other  regional  commissions 
that  have  not  been  as  fortunate.  In- 
stead, we  should  benefit  from  experiences 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, according  the  other  commissions  the 
same  support  we  have  extended  this  one. 

Five  additional  regional  commissions 
have  been  established  since  formation  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
under  provisions  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

These  regional  commissions  are  the 
Ozarks,  Upper  Great  Lakes,  New  Eng- 
land, Coastal  Plains,  and  the  Four  Cor- 


ners region  which  includes  parts  of  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico  as  well  as 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Arizona. 

These  five  commissions  have  been 
l>attemed  after  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission.  However,  these  com- 
missions do  not  possess  the  same  degree 
of  independence  in  achieving  the  desired 
State  and  Federal  Govemment  partner- 
ship now  enjoyed  by  the  Appalachian 
CcHnmlssion.  Consequently,  they  have 
been  severely  handicapped  in  their  ef- 
forts aimed  toward  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  regions. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Fred  Harris,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
seven  of  my  Senate  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring the  three  amendments  contained 
in  title  n  of  S.  602  which  would  amend 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  I  believe  these 
amendments  are  essential  to  making  re- 
gional commissions  effective,  viable  or- 
gans much  like  the  Appalachian  RegicHial 
Commission  has  proven  to  be. 

Specific  funding  provisions  of  the 
amendments  will  place  these  commis- 
sions, which  operate  in  regions  having 
highly  diverse  economic  problems  as  well 
as  greatly  differing  populations,  on  a 
firmer  planning  basis. 

The  first  sunendment  is  a  clarifying 
one  to  section  503  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
In  its  present  form  this  section  states 
that  the  commission  with  respect  to  its 
region  will  "initiate  and  coordinate  the 
preparation  of  long-range,  overall  eco- 
nomic development  programs  for  such 
regions."  This  would  be  amended  to  In- 
clude development  of  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  economic  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

This  amendment  will  govern  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  all  of  the  five  title  V 
regions  by  allowing  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
ercise overall   administrative  control. 

The  second  amendment  adds  to  section 
505(c)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  To  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

The  development  of  the  other  regional 
commlsfilons.  five  In  number,  haa  been  un- 
reasonably slow.  Much  of  this  delay  la  the 
result  of  the  failure  to  make  funds  available 
for  administrative  expenses  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

It  is  essential  that  we  prevent  any  fur- 
ther delay  by  appropriating  necessary 
funds.  Section  505(c)  would  authorize 
$15,000,000  each  assistance.  This 
amendment  provides  that  no  more  thsm 
$2,500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  may  be  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  each  regional  commission. 

This  will  Insure  that  each  commission 
will  receive  funds  necessary  to  function 
properly  In  this  area.  Without  a  safe- 
guard of  this  type,  a  disproportionate 
funding  breakout  between  larger  and 
smaller  commissions  could  seriously 
hamper  planning  in  such  smaller  regions 
as  Four  Comers  or  Ozarks. 

The  third  amendment  establishes  a 
new  section  509  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  re- 
lated to  supplements  to  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  It  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  once  the  compre- 
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henslve,  long-range  economic  plan  Is  in 
effect  as  established  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, to  provide  funds  for  increasing 
percentage  of  Federal  participation. 

The  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
from  which  funds  may  be  used  include 
programs  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act;  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act;  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  others.  No 
program  will  be  Included  In  which  lotms 
or  other  Federal  financial  assistance,  ex- 
cept grants-in-aid  are  the  source. 

The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall 
not  be  Increased  In  excess  of  percentages 
established  by  each  Commission,  and 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  program  cost.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  be  ap- 
propriated $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1968 
and  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
enable  maxlmiam  advantage  to  be  taken 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
which  States  and  other  entitles  are  eli- 
gible, but  for  which  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  funds. 

It  is  my  contention  that  support  of 
these  amendments  will  fulfill  the  con- 
gressional Intent  of  cooperative  State- 
Federal  programs  and  thereby  give  an 
economic  stimulus  to  commissions  es- 
tablished in  the  Ozarks,  Upper  Great 
Lakes,  New  England,  Coastal  Plains,  and 
Pour  Comers  regions. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  passage  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  I  had  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  have 
established  as  an  economic  development 
region,  the  area  which  has  since  been 
designated  as  the  Pour  Comers  Regional 
Commission  under  title  V  of  the  act. 

I  had  worked  closely  with  former  Gov. 
Jack  Campbell,  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
State  delegations  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Arizona  as  liaison  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  an  effort  to  secure  early 
establishment  of  this  Commission.  The 
establishment  of  this  Commission  was 
very  important  to  me  and  therefore  I 
was  most  pleased  when  the  Pour  Comers 
Regional  Commission  was  designated  in 
December  1966. 

However,  much  needs  to  be  done  to 
insure  the  necessary  funds  to  permit  this 
organization  to  £ulequately  and  success- 
fully perform  Its  functions.  The  ex- 
periences of  Regional  Commissions,  other 
than  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, disclose  that  there  have  been  long, 
unnecessary  delays  simply  because  of 
lack  of  funds  to  permit  them  to  proceed 
with  planning  and  development. 

I  say  imnecessary  delays  because  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has 
shown  us  what  can  be  accomplished  If 
given  necessary  financial  support  by 
Congress.  We  must  move  forward 
swiftly  to  fill  a  void  that  has  existed  and 
which  has  not  permitted  the  other  five 
regional  commissions  to  proceed  as  we 
who  helped  in  their  formation  had  hoped 
they  would  and  could. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  today 
in  supporting  this  most  essential  and 
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long  overdue  legislation  to  allow  all  re- 
gional conmiissions,  including  Appa- 
lachia,  to  march  forward  in  their  eco- 
nomic planning  and  development. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  for  his  kind  words  and  his  great 
assistance  in  bringing  S.  602,  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  His  efforts  are  deeply 
appreciated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
palachla  bill  came  before  the  Congress 
in  1965  under  the  aura  of  being  a  pro- 
gram to  uplift  distressed  areas.  That 
there  are  distressed  areas  among  many 
of  the  counties  Usted  as  comprising  the 
Appalachian  region  no  one  can  deny. 
However,  there  were  67  of  the  counties 
listed  In  the  1965  act  which  could  not 
have  qualified  as  distressed  counties  im- 
der  the  definition  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  How  many  of  these  coimties 
are  still  nondistressed  counties,  or  how 
many  others  have  fallen  out  of  the  dis- 
tressed into  nondistressed  category,  I  do 
not  know.  But  It  seems  to  me  wrong  and 
discriminatory  for  this  legislation  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  preferential  treatment 
of  nondistressed  counties — especially 
when  there  are  other  counties  through- 
out the  Nation  which  are  distressed  and 
are  not  eligible  under  this  legislation  for 
preferential  assistance. 

I  pointed  out  in  1965  that  at  the  time 
there  were  17  of  the  99  counties  in  my 
own  State  of  Iowa  with  a  higher  rate  of 
imemployment  and  a  lower  level  of  fam- 
ily income  than  in  the  aforesaid  67  coun- 
ties. I  also  pointed  out  then  that  two 
of  the  States  with  coimties  Included  In 
the  region — namely,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  a  larger  per  capita  disposable 
personal  Income  compared  with  my  State 
and  many  others,  leading  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  people  in  other  States 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes 
to  finance  preferential  Federal  assist- 
ance to  counties  In  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For  these  reasons,  I  regretfully  cannot 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  my  colleague  on 
his  effective  work,  sts  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  conduct- 
ing hearings  on,  and  reporting  to  the 
fioor,  S.  602  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

I  believe  that  the  present  law,  which 
has  been  in  effect  over  the  past  2  years, 
has  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  other  affected 
States.  I  enthusiastically  supported  the 
present  law  when  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate In  1965,  and  I  support  the  measure 
before  us  which  would  extend  the  act  of 
1965. 

I  wish,  at  this  moment,  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  colleague,  for  his  per- 
sonal dedication  to  this  legislation,  and 
for  his  untiring  effort  in  promoting  the 
legislation  before  us.  I  admire  the 
leadership  he  has  shown,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will,  very  shortly,  give  its 
overwhelming  approval  to  this  bill,  thus 
permitting  Appalachia  to  continue  with 
the  progressive  programs  which  have 
brought  hope  to  the  people  of  that 
region. 


I  again  cwnmend  my  coUeague.  the 
fioor  manager  and  chief  sponsor  of  the 
bill 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Your  commenda- 
tion is  extremely  gratifying.  Your  as- 
sistance and  support  have  given  me  great 
encouragement  and  I  thank  you 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday the  distingiiished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  presented  a  succinct  re- 
view of  S.  602,  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

As  a  junior  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Woi*s,  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  diligence  and  pfttience  he 
has  demonstrated  in  the  committee 
hearings  on  this  bill,  particularly  his 
patience  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Moreover,  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  during  these  hearings  he  has 
shown  a  deep  understanding  of  the  peo- 
ple within  the  Appalachian  region  and 
their  problems.  On  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  particularly  those  in  south- 
west Virginia,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  him. 

This  legislation  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  Development  Act  comes 
to  the  floor  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
Governor  of  every  State  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  The  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Mills  E.  Godwin, 
Jr.,  filed  a  statement  during  the  hear- 
ings, endorsing  continuation  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Governors  results  in  large  measure, 
I  believe,  from  the  fact  that  their  States 
have  experienced  equal  partnership  In 
execution  of  the  various  programs.  In 
fact,  projects  must  be  initiated  by  States, 
and  each  may  elect  to  participate  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  particular  needs. 

As  of  the  first  of  this  year,  Virginia 
had  approximately  104  miles  of  highways 
under  construction  In  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  highway  system. 
Accelerating  the  completion  of  two 
routes  which  link  Virginia  to  its  neigh- 
boring States  will  contribute  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  economic  development  of 
southwest  Virginia,  as  well  as  remove 
much  of  the  physical  isolation  this  area 
of  Virginia  has  always  experienced. 

Virginia  is  striving  to  Improve  its  edu- 
cational systems  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. Under  the  Appalachian 
Act  there  has  been  made  available  voca- 
tional education  facilities  In  southwest 
Virginia.  It  is  hoped  that  In  the  near 
future  educational  television,  presently 
operative  in  every  other  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, will  be  available  to  the  school  sys- 
tems in  southwest  Virginia  where  it  is 
much  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  proved  itself.  It  has  encour- 
aged local  and  regional  plarming.  It 
has  required  complete  State  approval, 
and  has  developed  local,  i-eglonal.  State, 
and  Federal  cooperation.  States  have 
established  their  own  priorities — a  fact 
which  in  my  judgment  is  highly  desir- 
able. I  support  the  bill  before  us  as 
practical  in  concept  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  model  for  State  and  Federal 
cooperation. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  has  been  most  diligent  in 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  a  pleasiire  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  before  bringing  this 
measure  to  a  final  vote  I  wish  to  once 
again  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  the  cooperative  spirit  with 
which  they  have  approached  the  prob- 
lans  of  regional  economic  development. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  highly  capable  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  director,  Dick  Roga,  and 
especially  to  Barry  Meyer,  who  has  re- 
cently joined  the  staff  and  who  has 
worked  long  and  effectively  in  prepar- 
ing this  legislation  for  consideration  by 
the  committee  and  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "aye";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BcRDiCK],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

1  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  frwn  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boogs],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
iMr.  DoioNiCK],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
Bon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]   the  Senator 


from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddiksen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vanla  [Mr.  Scott]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGs]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 68 

Aiken 

Hart 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hin 

Morton 

BarUen 

HoUand 

Moss 

Bayb 

HoUUags 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inoxiye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

PeU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Percy 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

ProutT 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Randolph 

Cliiirch 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kuchel 

RusseU 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

SSastland 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Feng 

McClellan 

Symington 

Fulbrlgbt 

McQee 

Tydlngs 

Ctere 

McOovem 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Qrlflln 

Mclntyre 

Yar  borough 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Harrts 

Mondale 
NATS— 13 

Allott 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

HlckeiUooper 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

HniRka 

Tower 

OurtU 

MUler 

EUender 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTINO— 19 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Scott 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

WUllams,  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Dominick 

Murphy 

Omening 

Pearson 

So  the  bill  (S.  602)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

s.  602 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967". 

Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (herein- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  claxise  (7);  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and  (3)   by  striking  out  claiise  (9). 

Sec.  103.  Section  105  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATrVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on 
June  30.  1967.  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  50  per  centum  by  the  States  In  the 
region,  except  that  the  expenses  of  the  Fed- 


eral Cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff 
shall  be  paid  solely  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  share  to  be  paid  by  each  State 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission.  The 
Federal  Cochalrman  shaU  not  participate  or 
vote  in  such  determination.  No  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act  shaU  be  furnished  to 
any  State  or  to  any  political  subdivision  or 
any  resident  of  any  State,  nor  shall  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  participate  or 
vote  in  any  determination  by  the  Commission 
while  such  State  Is  delinquent  in  payment  of 
Its  share  of  such  ezpenaes. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  to  be  avaUable  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  the  two-flscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $400,000  of  such  authorization  shaU  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff.  Unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  under  the 
authorization  In  this  section  prior  to  amend- 
ment by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  Amendments  of  1967  shall  re- 
main avaUable  for  the  ptupoees  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  amended,  until  expended." 

Sec.  104.  Clause  (7)  of  section  106  of  the 
Act,  entitled 

"admikistrative  powers  or  the  coicmibsion", 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases  (Including,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  lease  of  of- 
fice space  for  any  term  expiring  no  later  than 
June  30,  1971),  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentaUty  of  the 
United  States  (which  Is  hereby  so  authorized 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law)  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  sub- 
division, agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof, 
or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration." 

Sec.  105.  Section  201  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"APPALACHIAN  development  higrwat  ststesc 
"SBC.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  high- 
way system  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid 
highways  in  the  Appalachian  region,  will 
open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a  develop- 
mental potential  where  commerce  and  com- 
munication have  been  Inhibited  by  lack  of 
adequate  access,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary")  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  and  local  access  roads  serv- 
ing the  Appalachian  region.  The  provisions 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  high- 
ways, and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act.  shall  apply, 
respectively,  to  the  development  highway  sys- 
tem and  the  local  access  roads.  Construction 
on  the  development  highway  system  shall 
not  exceed  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
miles.  Construction  of  local  access  roads 
shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  miles  that  wlU 
serve  specific  recreational,  residential,  edu- 
cational, commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like 
facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  consolida- 
tion program. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  Its  designation  of  (1)  the  general 
corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop- 
ment highways,  (2)  local  access  roads  to  b« 
constructed,  (3)  priorities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  segments  of  the  development  high- 
ways, and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any  State 
member  participates  in  or  votes  on  such 
designations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment of  the  State  which  be  represents. 
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"(c)  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  aasUt 
In  any  conatructlon  (Including  right-of- 
way  acquisition)  which  would  require  for  Its 
completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(other  than  funds  available  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priations authorization  In  subsection  (g). 
On  Its  oompietlon  each  development  high- 
way not  already  on  the  Federal -aid  primary 
system  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and 
each  development  highway  and  local  access 
road  shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by 
the  State  as  provided  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways in  tlUe  23.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the  States 
may  give  special  preference  to  the  xise  of 
materials  and  products  indigenous  to  the 
Appalachian  region. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod- 
ucts In  highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, the  Secretary  shall  reqiUre  each  par- 
ticipating State,  to  the  maximum  extent 
poasible.  to  use  coal  derivatives  in  the  con- 
struction of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  constrilc- 
tion  project  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 60  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
project,  xmless  the  Commission  determines 
that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage 
Is  required  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  but  In  no  event  shall  such 
Federal  assistance  exceed  70  per  centum  of 
such  costs. 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  U 
hereby  authorized  to  be  approprtaited  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended 
•715,000,000  for  the  four-flaoal-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1971.  Unexpended  balances 
of  approprUtlons  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  authorization  In  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  amendment  by  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  Amendments 
of  1967  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  as  amended,  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"(h)  (1)  When  a  participating  State  pro- 
ceeds to  construct  a  segment  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds,  in  accordance  with  all  procedures  and 
requirements  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  segments  of  Appalachian  development 
highways  with  such  funds,  except  insofar 
as  such  procedures  and  requirements  limit  a 
State  to  the  construction  of  projects  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  previously  been 
appropriated,  the  Secretary,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  State  and  after  approval  of  the 
project  by  the  Commission  under  section 
223(2)  of  this  Act,  shall  pay  to  the  State  the 
Federal  share  not  to  exceed  70  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  construction  of  such  seg- 
ment, from  any  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  or  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds 
for  segments  of  development  highways  con- 
structed under  this  subsection,  and  shall  not 
IncreaRe  the  limitation  on  construction  In 
subsection  (c)." 

Sec.  106.  Section  202  of  the  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"OKlCOlrSTmATION    RXAI.TH    PROJCCTTS 

"S«c.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  faculties  and  serv- 
Icea  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
region,  the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  the  planning,  construction,  equipment, 
and  operation  of  multicoiinty  demonstration 
health  projects,  Including  hospitals,  region- 
al health  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers, 
and  other  facilities  and  services  necessary 
to  health.  Grants  for  such  construction 
(including  the  acquisition  of  facilities  and 
initial  equipment)  shall  be  made  In  acconl- 
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•  ance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  291-2910).  The  Menui  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat. 
282),  and  other  laws  authorizing  grants  for 
the  construction  of  health-related  facilities, 
without  regard  to  any  provisions  therein 
relating  to  appropriation  authorization  ceil- 
ings or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act 
and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In  the 
computation  of  the  allotments  among  the 
States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project  shaU  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion may  be  provided  entirely  from  funds 
authorized  under  this  section  or  In  combi- 
nation with  funds  provided  under  other  Fed- 
eral  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  construc- 
tion or  equipment  of  health -related  facil- 
ities. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  In  such  other  pro- 
grams, funds  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  Increase  Federal  grants  for 
component  facilities  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  to  a  maximum  of  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  of  such  facilities. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion (Including  Initial  operating  funds  and 
operating  deficits  comprising  among  other 
items  the  costs  of  attracting,  training,  and 
retaining  qualified  personnel)  of  a  demon- 
stration health  project,  whether  or  not  con- 
structed with  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, may  be  made  for  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  costs  thereof  for  the  two-year  period 
beginning,  for  each  component  facility  or 
service  assisted  under  any  such  operating 
grant,  on  the  first  day  that  such  facility  or 
service  is  In  operation  as  a  part  of  the  proj- 
ect. For  the  next  three  years  of  operations 
such  grants  shall  not  exceed  SO  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a 
demonstration  health  project  shall  be  made 
after  five  years  following  the  commencement 
of  the  initial  grant  for  operation  of  the 
project.  Notwithstanding  section  104  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  554),  a  health-related 
faculty  constructed  under  title  I  of  that  Act 
may  be  a  component  of  a  demonstration 
health  project  eligible  for  operating  grant  as- 
sistance  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide  funds 
to  the  Commission  for  the  support  of  lU 
Health  Advisory  Committee  and  to  make 
grants  for  expenses  of  planning  necessary  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  demon- 
stration health  projecte  for  the  region.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  •70.000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec.  107.  Subsection  (I)  of  section  203  of 
the  Act.  entitled  "land  stabh-ization.  conses- 
VATiON.  AHD  nosiON  coNTEoL".  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Not  to  exceed  •19.000.000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for 
the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30. 
1969.  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Sec.  108.  Section  204  of  the  Act.  entitled 
"Tnisn  OKvzhontrtTT  akd  >r8>ABCH".  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections  (b)  and  (c) ; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance,  make 
grants,  enter  Into  contracts,  or  otherwise 
provide  funds  to  forest  products  research 
Institutions  In  the  region  and  other  appro- 


priate public  and  private  organizations,  for 
Appalachian  hardwood  products  research  in- 
cluding Investigations,  studies,  and  demon- 
strations, which  wlU  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Funds  shall  be  provided  only  for 
programs  and  projects  which  wUl  contribute 
significantly  to  the  development  of  (i)  Ap- 
palachian hardwood  technology,  (2)  new  or 
improved  uses  of  Appalachian  hardwood  re- 
sources, (3)  new  or  improved  processes  or 
methods  for  producing  hardwood  products, 
or  (4)  new  or  Improved  markets  for  such 
products.  Funds  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  solely  out  of  sums  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
In  the  allocation  or  distribution  of  funds 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  •4.000,000  of  the  fund* 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  lOSQ 
shall  be  avaUable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  the  Act.  entitled  "minimo 
AJizA  RKSTORATioN".  Is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows: 

"(1)  make  financial  contributions  to 
States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  abandoned  oil 
and  gas  wells,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehablli. 
tate  lands  affected  by  the  strip  and  surface 
mining  and  processing  of  coal  and  other  min- 
erals. Including  lands  affected  by  waste  piles, 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  16,  1965  (30  U.S.C.  671  et  seq),  to 
the  extent  applicable,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 2(b)  thereof  (30  VS.C.  672(b))  or  to 
any  provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to 
anthracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under 
thU  paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1967"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  1967.  1968,  and 
1989",  and  by  inserting  after  "restoration 
projects"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "in- 
cluding reasonable  planning,  engineering  and 
land  acquisition  coaU.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Not  to  exceed  •39.150.000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969, 
shall  be  avaUable  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  no.  subsection  (g)  of  section  206  of 
the  Act.  entitled  "watxx  xxsodxce  bukvxt", 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Not  to  exceed  ^2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 
shaU  be  avaUable  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  111.  Part  A  of  title  n  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"assistance  for   planning   and  othes  PtS- 

LIMINAKT  EXPENSES  OF  ItOPOSEO  HOUSING 
PROJECTS  UNDER  SECTION  221  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOUHNO  ACT 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  and  Individuals, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  Secretary' )  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing 
Fluid  established  by  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  cooperative 
organizations,  or  to  public  bodies,  for  ex- 
penses of  planning  and  of  obtaining  an  in- 
sured mortgage  for  a  housing  construction 
or  rehabilitation  project,  under  section  221 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  'section  221*).  in 
any  area  of  the  Appalachian  region  deter- 
mined by  the  Conunlsslon  to  have  significant 
potential  for  future  growth. 
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"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  those  administrative 
expenses,  incident  to  planning  a  project  and 
obtaining  an  insured  mortgage  under  section 
221,  which  the  Secretary  considers  not  to  be 
recoverable  from  the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  such  section:  Provided.  That 
no  grant  sbaU  be  made  to  an  organization 
established  for  profit. 

"(c)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning 
a  project  and  obtaining  an  Insured  mortgage 
under  section  221.  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  preliminary  surveys  and  analyses  of  mar- 
ket needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  fees,  and  construction 
loan  fees  and  discounts.  Loans  may  be  made 
without  Interest,  or  at  any  market  or  below 
market  Interest  rate  authorized  for  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  section  221:  Provided, 
That  any  loan  made  to  an  organization  estab- 
lished for  profit  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
prevaUing  market  rate  authorized  for  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  such  section.  The  Sec- 
retorj-  may,  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan  to 
an  organization  estabUshed  for  profit,  waive 
the  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan 
made  under  this  section,  including  Interest, 
which  he  finds  the  borrower  Is  unable  to  re- 
cover from  the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  section  221. 

"(di  AU  funds  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited In  a  fund  which  shaU  be  known  as 
the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund  and  shall  be 
used  as  a  revolving  fund  by  the  Secretary  for 
carrying  out  such  purposes.  General  ex- 
penses of  administration  of  this  section  may 
be  charged  to  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operation  may  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  lnt«^st  by  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  •S, 000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

8«c.  112.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  211 
of  the  Act.  entitled  "vocational  education 
FAciLrnEs",  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  word  "needed"  In  the  first  sentence,  the 
following:  "and  for  the  equipment  of  such 
facilities  and  other  school  faculties". 

(hi  Subsection  (b)  of  section  211  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  •18,000.000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  113.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  212  of 
the  Act.  entitled  "sewage  treatment  works", 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  t6.000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 
ShaU  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  (40  U.S.C.  461(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(8)  and  all  of  clause  (9)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  section  403 
0'  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966;  and 

"(10)  local  development  districts,  certified 
under  section  301  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  their  entire  areas,  or 
for  metropolitan  planning,  urban  planning, 
county  planning,  or  small  municipality  plan- 
ning within  such  areas  in  the  Appalachian 
feglon,  and  for  planning  for  Appalachian 
regional  programs." 

(b)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
la  amended  by  inserting  after  "States"  the 
words  "and  local  development  districts". 


Sec.  115.  Section  214  of  the  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"supplements  to   federal   grant-in-aid 
programs 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the 
people.  States,  and  local  communities  of  the 
region,  including  local  development  districts, 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  de- 
fined) for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for 
which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Federal  Cochairman  to  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  Increasing  the  Federal 
contribution  to  projects  under  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  as  hereafter  defined,  above 
the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  provided 
for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Acts  author- 
izing such  programs  and  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  author- 
ization ceilings  in  such  Acts. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  the  Commission,  and 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  -Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  in  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equip- 
ment of  facilities,  and  all  other  existing  or 
future  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  au- 
thorized by  Acts  other  than  this  Act  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  or  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized 
by  the  following  Acta:  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act;  Federal 
Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  HI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934;  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1966;  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  The  term  shaU  not 
Include  ( A )  the  program  for  the  construction 
of  the  development  highway  system  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
program  relating  to  highway  or  road  con- 
struction, or  (B)  any  other  program  for 
which  loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, except  a  grant-in-aid  program.  Is  au- 
thorized by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

"  (d)  Not  to  exceed  897.000.000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969. 
shall  be  avaUable  to  carry  out  this  section." 
Sec.  116.  Part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  foUows: 

"CULTURAL   PROGRAMS 

"S»c.  316.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  cultural  resources  of  the 
region,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  member  States  of  the 
Conunlsslon  (1)  In  supporting  existing  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  productions) 
in  the  region  which  meet  the  standards 
enumerated  In  section  6(c)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1966  (20  U-S.C.  964;  79  Stat.  846); 
and  (2)  In  developing  programs  and  projects 
In  the  arts  In  such  a  manner  as  wUl  serve 
all  the  people  of  the  region.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  In  accordeoice  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  section  5  of  that  Act.  for 
programs  and  projects  which  are  compatible 
with  State  plans  approved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (h)  thereof,  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments 
among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  spe- 


cifically appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shaU  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  the  computation  of  the  aUot- 
ments  among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  State 
for  a  workshop  production  (other  than  a 
workshop  conducted  by  a  school,  coUege,  or 
luilverslty)  for  which  a  direct  or  Indirect 
admission  charge  is  asked  IX  the  proceeds, 
after  deducting  reasonable  costs,  are  used 
for  purposes  other  than  assUtlng  the  recipi- 
ent to  develop  high  standards  of  artistic 
excellence  or  encourage  greater  appreciation 
of  the  arts  and  hiunanltles  by  the  people  of 
the  region. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  •500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  117.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
221  of  the  Act,  entitled  "maintenance  or 
epport".  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "exclu- 
sive of  Federal  funds,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "exclusive  of  expendi- 
tures for  participation  In  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and 
exclusive  of  local  funds  and  Federal  funds,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Highways"  the 
following:  "and  expenditures  of  local  funds 
and  Federal  funds". 

Sec.  118.  Section  223  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows : 

"program  implementation 

"Sec.  223.  No  program  or  project  author- 
ized under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  be 
Implemented  untU  (1)  applications  and 
plans  relating  to  the  program  or  project 
have  been  determined  by  the  responsible 
Federal  official  to  be  compatible  with  the 
provisions  and  objectives  of  Federal  laws 
which  he  administers  that  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  and  (3)  the  Commission 
has  approved  such  program  or  project  and 
has  determined  that  It  meets  the  applicable 
criteria  under  section  224  and  wUl  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  region, 
which  determination  shall  be  controlling." 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  224 
of  the  Act,  entitled  "program  development 
criteria".  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "In 
developing  recommendations  on  the"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof:  "In  considering";  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "within  those  recommen- 
dations". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  to 
assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another; ". 

Sec.  120.  Section  302  of  the  Act,  entitled 

"grants  for  AOBfZNISTRATTVE  EXPENSES  OF 
LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH     AND      DEMONSTRATION      PROJECTS".      IS 

amended  by  (1)  striking  out  subsections  (a) 
through  (c);  (2)  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (e);  and  (3)  Inserting  the 
following  new  subsections  (a)  through  (d) : 
"(a)  The  President  Is  authorized— 
"  ( 1 )  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission  for 
administrative  expenses.  Including  technical 
services,  of  local  development  districts,  but 
(A)  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  shaU  not 
exceed  76  per  centum  of  such  expenses,  (B) 
no  grants  for  administrative  expenses  shall 
be  made  for  a  local  development  district  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  three  years  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Initial  grant  Is  made  for  such 
development  district,  and  (C)  the  local  de- 
velopment district  contributions  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services;  and 

"  ( 2 )  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission  for 
Investigation,  research,  studies,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
training  programs,  but  not  for  construction 
purposes,  which  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
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"(b)  The  Conualsslon  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  survey  and  study  of  acid  pollution 
In  the  region  resulting  from  mining  activi- 
ties and  the  effects  of  such  pollution  In  full 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies,  with  the 
objective  of  developing  a  comprehensive  ac- 
tion program  for  the  appropriate  control,  re- 
duction, or  elimination  of  such  pollution  In 
the  region  or  the  effects  of  such  pollution. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report,  including  specific  recommen- 
dations for  such  program  and  for  the  policies 
under  which  It  should  be  conducted,  and  the 
President  shall  submit  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  his  recommendations, 
not  later  than  March  81.  1969.  The  study 
shall,  among  other  matters — 

"(1)  Identify  sources  of  a«ld  mine  pollu- 
tion In  the  region  and  their  type,  area,  own- 
ership, and  other  characteristics;  the  relative 
contribution  of  each  source;  and  the  Impact 
of  each  source  on  water  quality  In  the 
streams  affected. 

"(2)  Identify  present  and  potential  water- 
using  and  other  activities  which  are  affected 
by  acid  mine  pollution  In  the  region,  or  orig- 
inating In  the  region,  and  the  economic  and 
social  costs  and  effects  attributable  to  such 
pollution. 

"(3)  Identify  known  methods  and  costs 
for  the  control  and  abatement  of  acid  mine 
pollution. 

"(4)  Estimate  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits, public  and  private,  that  are  likely  to 
result  from  reducing  to  various  levels  acid 
mine  poUutlon  In  the  streams  of  the  region 
and  Identify  the  types  of  beneficiaries  and 
the  relative  distribution  of  the  benefits  to 
such  beneficiaries. 

"  ( 5 )  Consider  the  appropriate  roles  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  Interests  In  {wograms 
tor  the  control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
acid  mine  poUutlon  In  the  region  and  the 
relative  costs  which  each  should  bear  In- 
cluding specifically  (A)  the  extent.  If  any, 
to  which  private  Interests  can  bear  the  cost 
of  such  programs  within  the  economics  of 
mining  activity,  (B)  the  effectiveness  of  past 
action  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  units  of 
government  In  remedying  or  controlling  the 
adverse  effects  of  acid  mine  pollution,  (C) 
relationships  which  might  be  established 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  unite  of  gov- 
ernment, and  with  private  Interests,  for  Im- 
plementing and  funding  such  programs,  and 
(D)  the  need  for  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  legislation.  Including  adequate  enforce- 
ment provisions,  for  such  programs. 

"(6)  Formulate  a  program  for  the  appro- 
priate control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
acid  mine  pollution  In  the  region.  Including 
the  Identification  of  specific  objectives  and 
costs,  with  due  consideration  to:  (A)  the 
developmental  effects  of  the  program,  (B) 
the  economic  benefits  of  the  program  in  rela- 
tion to  costs.  (C)  the  social  effects  of  the 
program,  (D^  the  avoidance  of  unwarranted 
financial  gain  to  private  Interests,  and  (E) 
the  types  and  sources  of  aid  required  to  ac- 
complish the  program. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  as  required  by 
the  President,  maintain  accurate  and  com- 
plete records  of  transactions  and  activities 
financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report 
thereon  to  the  President.  The  records  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  available  for  audit  with 
respect  to  such  grants  by  the  President  and 
the  Comptroller  General  or  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  of  the  limds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  for 
the  two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30. 
1969,  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  such  au- 
thorization shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b) ." 

Sec.  121.  Section  303  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
toreadasfollowB: 
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"project  approvai, 

"Sbc.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
any  other  assistance  for  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  through  the 
State  member  of  the  Commission  represent- 
ing such  applicant,  and  such  State  member 
shall  evaluate  the  application  for  approval. 
Only  applications  for  programs  and  projects 
which  are  approved  by  a  State  member  as 
meeUng  the  requirements  for  assistance 
under  the  Act  shaU  be  approved  for  assist- 
ance." 

Sk.  122.  Section  401  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"AtTTHORlZATlON    OT    APPBOPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  In  addlUon  to  the  appro- 
priations authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  system 
and  local  access  roads,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President, 
to  be  available  until  expended,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $273,650,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1969,  to  carry  out  tills 
Act. 

"(b)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions \inder  the  authorization  in  this  section 
prior  to  amendment  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  Amendments  of  1967 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
as  amended,  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  any  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
of  section  204  prior  to  such  amendment  shall 
remain  available  for  such  purposes  " 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Act,  en- 
titled "OKmsnTiON  or  Appalachian  axcioN" 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  In  the  clause  relaUng  to 
the  counties  in  Alabama  after  "Jefferson  " 
the  following:  "Lamar,"  and  after  "Morgan." 
the  foUowlng:  "Pickens,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  In  Maryland  the  foUowlng: 

"In  Mississippi,  the  counties  of  Alcorn 
Cnuckasaw,  Choctaw,  Clay,  lUwamba,  Kem- 
per, Lee,  Lowndes.  Monroe,  Noxubee  Oktib- 
beha, Pontotoc,  Prentiss,  Tippah,  TUhomlngo, 
Union.  Webster,  and  Winston; 

"In  New  Tork.  the  coimties  of  AUegany. 
Broome.  Cattaraugus.  Chautauqua,  Che- 
mung, Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Otsego. 
Schoharie.  Schuyler,  Steuben,  Tioga  and 
Tompkins;". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  colon  foUowlng  "West  Vir- 
ginia" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period 
and  by  striking  out  all  of  the  remainder  of 
such  section  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"No  recommendation  for  any  change  In  the 
definition  of  the  Appalachian  region  as  set 
forth  in  this  section  shall  be  proposed  or  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  without  a  prior 
resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives directing  a  study  of  such 
change." 

TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  OF 

THE    PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  603 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
semicolon  after  clause  (2),  inserting  a  com- 
ma, and  the  foUowlng:  "Including  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  long-range 
economic  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary;" 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  605 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  regional  commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section," 

Sec.  203,  Section  509  of  the  Public  Works 


and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  1. 
amended  by  redesignating  such  section  as 
section  610  and  by  inserting  after  section 
608  the  following  new  section  609; 

"StJPPLEMlNTS    TO    PEDEaAI.    OaANT-IN-AID 
PROOaAMS 

"Sbc.  509.  (a)   In  order  to  enable  the  States 
and  other  entitles  within  economic  develop, 
ment  regions  established  under  this  Act  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  (ss  hereinafter  defined)  tor 
which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because 
of    their   economic    situation,    they   cannot 
supply    the    required    matching    share,   the 
Secretary  shaU,  once  a  comprehensive  long- 
range   economic   plan   established   pursuSmt 
to  clause  (2)  of  section  503(a)   Is  In  effect 
provide    funds    pursuant    to    specific    rec- 
ommendations  of  each  of  the  Federal  Co^ 
chairmen  of  the  regional  commissions  here- 
tofore  or   hereafter   established   under  tw« 
tlUe,  to  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  In- 
creasing  the  Federal   contribution  to  proj- 
ects under  such  programs  above  the  fixed 
maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  proj. 
ects  otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable 
law.    No  program  or  project  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  be  implemented  until  (i) 
appllcaUons  and  plans  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram or  project  have  been  determined  by  the 
responsible  Federal  ofllclal  to  be  compatible 
with  the  provisions  and  objectives  of  Federal 
laws  which  he  administers  that  are  not  In- 
consistent  with  this  Act,  and   (2)   the  R*. 
glonal    Commission    Involved    has   approved 
such  program  or  project  and  has  determined 
that  It  meets  the  applicable  criteria  \mder 
section  604  and  will  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  region,  which  determination 
shall  be  controlling.    Funds  may  be  provided 
only  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
which  funds  are  available  under  the  Act  au- 
thorizing such  programs.    Funds  so  provided 
Shan  be  available  without  regard  to  any  ap- 
propriation   authorization    ceilings   In  such 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  cosU 
ShaU  not  be  increased  In  excess  of  the  per- 
centages establUhed  by  each  commission,  and 
ahall  in  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  in  this  section  means  all 
existing  or  future  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams assisting  in  the  acqusltlon  of  land  or 
the  construction  or  equipment  of  faclUUes, 
including  but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid 
programs  authorized  by  title  I  of  this  Act 
and  by  the  following  Acts:  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  PrevenUon  Act;  Utle  VI  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act; 
Federal  Airport  Act;  part  rv  of  title  III  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  and 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
term  shall  not  Include  any  program  in  which 
loans  or  other  Federal  financial  assistance, 
except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  is  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  solely  out  cf  funds 
speclficaUy  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  in  the  computation  of 
allocations  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  each  of  the 
regional  commissions  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  19BP 

"(e)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  but  not  appropriated 
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may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1970. 

"(f)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Conunission  representing  such 
applicant,  and  such  State  member  shaU 
evaluate  the  application  for  approval.  Only 
applications  for  programs  and  projects  which 
are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meeting 
the  requirements  lor  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  be  approved  for  assistance." 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  has  once  again 
displayed  his  resourceful  and  extraordi- 
nary ability  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  Passage  of  this 
bill  which  extends  the  already  proven 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram is  just  one  among  many  outstand- 
ing achievements  obtained  under  his  di- 
rection. The  Senate's  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  is  a  lasting  tribute 
to  the  fine  manner  in  which  he  steered 
it  from  committee  to  final  action  today. 

But  this  great  success,  and  the  ex- 
pected achievements  realized  from  the 
continued  Appalachian  development  en- 
compassed in  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram are  to  be  shared  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper ] .  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  he  has  consistently 
applied  his  own  strong  and  highly  tal- 
ented efforts  in  assuring  decisive  sup- 
port for  this  measure. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
similarly  to  be  congratulated  for  Joinliig 
in  a  cooperative  endeavor  to  assist  pas- 
sage. To  name  Just  a  few,  I  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muski*],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Mon- 
TOYA],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Their  strong  support  was 
vital  to  this  success. 

Additionally,  the  Senate  Is  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  offered  by  the  Senators 
irom  New  York  [Mr.  Javitb  and  Mr. 
Kbnnedy].  Their  selfless  efforts  in  as- 
suring the  expeditious  and  efBclent  dis- 
position of  the  measure  were  truly  out- 
standing. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris], 

FlnaUy,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  for  Joining  so  decisively  to  dis- 
pose of  this  measure  with  swift  action- 
preserving  to  all  Members  full  opportu- 
nity to  urge  each  viewpoint.  We  all 
may  be  proud  of  the  achievement. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POS*l^MASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OF  REAL  PROPERTY        1  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  pksldent.  I 
«K  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 


ished business  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
and  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  82  (S.  1039) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  C^lerk.  A  bill  (S.  1039) 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Postmas- 
ter <3eneral  to  enter  into  leases  of  real 
property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  Une  21,  after  the  word  "maU", 
to  insert  "and";  after  line  21,  to  strike 
out: 

(3)  at  least  90  per  centxim  of  the  net 
interior  floor  space  of  the  building  is  de- 
voted to  mail  processing  activities  and  re- 
lated vehicle  service  (but  excluding  building 
services)  and  the  remainder  of  such  floor 
space  Is  devoted  to  directly  related  support- 
ing activities  such  as  administrative  and  ac- 
counting offices,  maintenance  areas,  and  em- 
ployees' welfare  faciUties;  and 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
to  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(3)"; 
and  in  line  6,  after  "(e)".  to  strike  out 
"No  lease  agreement  may  be  entered 
into  under  this  section  or  section  2102  of 
this  title  for  a  special  purpose  post  office 
building  having  gross  floor  space  ex- 
ceeding 20.000  square  feet  until  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Post- 
master General  transmits  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  report  which  includes  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  the 
need  for  such  an  agreement  and  the  facts 
relating  to  the  proposed  transaction"; 
and  insert  "At  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
entering  into  a  lease  agreement  under 
this  section  or  under  section  2102  of  this 
title  for  a  special  purpose  post  office 
building  having  gross  floor  space  exceed- 
ing twenty  thousand  square  feet,  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
flce  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  which  includes 
a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
ing the  need  for  such  an  agreement  and 
the  facts  relating  to  the  proposed  trans- 
action."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  CTutcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
portion  of  section  2103(a),  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  which  precedes  paragraph  (2) 
thereof  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  General 
determines  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  that  it  Is 
not  desirable  or  feasible  to  construct  a 
postal  facility  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  601-616).  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  section  2102  of  this  title  may— 

"(1)  negotiate  and  enter  into  lease  agree- 
ments which  do  not  bind  the  Government 
for  periods  exceeding  thirty  years,  on  such 
terms  as  the  Postmaster  General  deems  to 
be  m  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  erection  by  the  lessor  of  special- 


purpose  post  office  buUdlngs  on  lands  sold, 
leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  or  otherwise  acquired  by. 
the  lessor;" 

(b)  Section  2103,  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections; 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'special  purpose  post  office  building'  means 
a  building  which  has  the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

"(1)  it  is  situated  In  a  particular  geo- 
graphical location  to  make  It  convenient  for 
processing  mall; 

"(2)  It  Is  designed  In  a  particular  conflg- 
tiration  to  make  it  convenient  for  processing 
mall;  and 

"(3)  It  Is  not  readUy  usable  or  convertible 
to  use  as  a  general-purpose  office  building. 

"(e)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  entering 
into  a  lease  agreement  under  this  section  or 
under  section  2102  of  this  title  for  a  specUl 
purpose  poet  office  buUdlng  having  gross  floor 
space  exceeding  twenty  thousand  square 
feet,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  which  includes  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  the 
need  for  such  an  agreement  and  the  facts 
relating  to  the  proposed  transaction. 

"(f)  A  statement  In  the  lease  agreement 
that  the  requirements  of  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  have  been  met,  or  that  the  lease 
agreement  Is  not  subject  to  theee  subsec- 
tions. Is  conclusive." 

(c)  The  text  of  section  2109,  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Agreements  may  not  be  entered 
Into  under  sections  2104  and  2105  of  this 
title  after  July  22,  1984,  and  imder  section 
2103  after  June  30,  1972." 


THE  DODD  CASE 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct [Mr.  Steknis]  filed  in  the  Senate 
the  committee's  report  and  recommen- 
dations on  the  investigation  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut.  I  agree 
wholly  with  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  with  re- 
spect to  those  subjects  upon  which  the 
committee  held  public  hearings. 

I  think  it  proper,  however,  to  say  that 
I  hold  certain  reservations  which  I  ex- 
pressed and  contended  for  in  the  com- 
mittee. My  reservations  concern  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee. 

The  subject  of  conclusion  IV  is  "Other 
Allegations  Not  Ck)vered  in  Public  Hear- 
ings." It  Is  correct  that  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  staff  and  committee 
of  these  allegations  indicated  that  It  was 
unlikely  that  conclusive  findings  of  fact 
could  be  obtained.  It  is  correct  that 
some  evidence  would  only  be  cumulative. 
It  is  correct  that  the  charges  are  being 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  further 
hearings  on  these  allegations  which  were 
serious     charges — charges     which,     if 

proven,  could  Involve  violations  of  law 

might  have  provided  the  Senate  and  the 
public  with  better  information  as  to  their 
substance  and  their  truth  or  falsity.  In 
addition.  It  would  have  enabled  Senator 
Dodd  to  respond  to  these  allegations 
made  against  him. 

My  second  reservation  concerns  the 
supplement,  "Unauthorized  Removal  of 
Documents  from  Senator  Dodd's  Office. •* 
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The  c<Mnmlttee  has  authority  to  deal 
with  the  acts  of  Senator  Dodd's  employ- 
ees. The  consideration  of  their  acts  In- 
volves the  public  interest  in  the  disclosure 
of  wrongdoing,  and  also  the  problem  of 
the  custody  of  official  papers  of  a  Mem- 
ber's office  and  his  personal  papers — in 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  office. 

It  was  my  position  that  the  committee 
should  make  such  recommendations  as 
it  determines  necessary  on  this  matter, 
separate  from  the  report  that  has  been 
filed,  for  the  subject  of  the  present  in- 
quiry is  the  allegations  made  against 
Senator  Dodd. 

I  informed  the  committee  that  I  would 
make  this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


April  27,  1967 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  on  the  floor,  may  we  hear 
from  our  able  friend,  the  majority  leader, 
what  his  plans  are  for  the  remainder  of 
today  and  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  the 
pending  measure  may  take  a  little  while. 
We  may  or  may  not  finish  it  today.  I 
rather  doubt  It. 

It  is  anticipated  that  following  that, 
we  will  ask  the  Senate  to  allow  us  to  take 
up  Order  No.  185— S.  1029— which  will 
take  several  hours,  anjrway,  I  believe. 

Then  I  would  hope,  if  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
gets  a  reply  to  a  communication  which 
he  has  addressed  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  that  some  time  next  week  we 
would  take  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate the  possibility  of  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow?  Does  the  Senator  believe 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  be  controversial  from 
my  angle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  that  pos- 
sibility, but  so  long  as  we  are  aJl  going 
to  be  here  to  extend  the  same  kind  of 
courtesy  to  General  Westmoreland  in  the 
other  Chamber  that  he  extended  to  so 
many  of  us  in  Vietnam  when  we  visited 
there,  we  will  come  back  after  that  meet- 
ing, have  a  morning  hour,  and  resimie 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure. 
All  Members  should  be  on  notice  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  votes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  add  that  we 
already  have  consent  to  recess  at  12:10 
pjn.  tomorrow,  to  depart  in  a  body  lor 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent^- 
Uves. 


GENERAL  WESTMORELAND  INVITED 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
during  debate  Tuesday  on  the  subject 
of  American  involvement  Iji  Vietnam,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
LAiiB]  urged  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  invite 
General  Westmoreland  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  The  Senator  emphasized 
the  great  ability  of  the  general  to  help  m 
understand  the  nature  of  the  war  In 


Vietnam  and  the  dangers  implicit  In  any 
domestic  criticism  of  our  growing  in- 
volvement there. 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  I 
acted  promptly  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  instructed  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  inquire  as  to  whether  General 
Westmoreland  would  be  available  to  meet 
with  the  conmilttee  in  executive  session. 
The  staff  was  informed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Jack  Stem- 
pier,      that     General     Westmoreland's 
schedule  was  such  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  testify  before  any  congressional 
committees.     So  far  as  the  Secretary's 
office  knew,  General  Westmoreland  had 
only  two  public  speaking  engagements — 
the  first  that  of  last  Monday,  when  he 
spoke  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  in  New  York;  the  second, 
a  scheduled  address  to  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  be  held 
on  Friday  of  this  week.     I  imderstand 
that  the  general  has  been  invited  to  a 
White  House  luncheon  which  will  be  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  by  Governors  who  have 
been  able  to  accept  the  invitation.    He 
WM  also  able  to  attend  an  off-the-record 
session  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  New  York  last  Monday  after  his 
address  to  the  Associated  Press. 

In  addition  to  these  sessions.  I  am  also 
Informed  that  the  general  will  meet  with 
the  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  a  few  selected  committee  chairmen 
before  he  returns  to  Saigon  this  weekend. 
I  report  the  general's  schedule  to  the 
Senate  not  in  anger  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  testify  before  any  congressional 
committees,  but  rather  more  with  regret. 
I  say  "with  regret"  because  I  beUeve  a 
democracy  requires  direct  exchanges  be- 
tween our  executive  and  military  leaders 
and  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.     Members     of     Congress     have 

much  to  learn  from  our  administrators 

civilian  or  military — who  must  struggle 
to  promote  national  policy  in  the  field. 

By  the  same  token,  our  administrators 
have  much  to  learn  from  those  of  us 
who  have  direct  responsibilities  to  con- 
stituencies spread  across  this  Nation, 
constituencies  that  bear  the  burden  in 
taxes  and  sacrifice  their  lives  for  our 
policies. 

Unfortunately,  the  short  stay  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  in  the  UtUted  States 
and  his  heavy  schedule  have  not  permit- 
ted a  normal  exchange  of  views  to  take 
place.  I  do  not  view  speeches  and 
luncheons  as  reasonable  opportunities 
for  serious  exchanges  of  views  or  as  sub- 
stitute for  our  long-tested  techniques  of 
committee  hearings. 

One  of  the  tragic  byproducts  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  that  healthy  public 
dialog  between  responsible  policy  officials 
in  the  administration  and  between 
equally  responsible  congressional  com- 
mittees Is  breaking  down.  Too  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  forced  to  rely 
on  Sunday  TV  shows  and  prepared 
speeches  and  press  releases  for  such  In- 
formation as  our  officials  see  fit  to  re- 
lease. I  am  grateful  for  these  tidbits 
and  have  often  benefited  from  the  criti- 
cal questions  which  members  of  the  press 
put  to  administration  officials.  But  this 
Is  not  dialogue  or  discussion  or  debate 


in  the  tradition  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. Press  conferences  and  TV  shows 
are  no  substitute  for  face-to-face  discus- 
sion between  nonelected  administrators 
and  elected  Members  of  the  Congress 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
I  do  not  put  a  premium  on  the  intel- 
ligence, ability,  or  patriotism  of  elected 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  do  put  a 
premiiun  on  policy  and  understanding 
which  grows  out  of  free  debate  between 
administrators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  for  this  fundamental  reason  that 
I  regret  it  was  not  possible  for  General 
Westmoreland  to  engage  in  some  real 
give-and-take  with  members  of  respon- 
sible congressional  committees.  Such 
sessions  would  have  been  good  for  him 
good  for  us,  and  good  for  the  country 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  asked  General  West- 
morelajid  to  appear  before  his  committee. 
I  regret  that  the  general  has  not  been 
able  to  fit  It  into  his  schedule.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
done  Just  exactly  what  he  should  have 
done  in  looking  for  the  best  possible  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  I  regret  It  was 
not  available. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  other 
Items  that  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  and 
material  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  has  a 
lead  editorial  today  entitled  "Stifling 
Dissent."  There  is  also  an  article  In 
today's  Evening  Star  by  Doris  Fleeson 
entitled.  "General  Westmoreland's  Plea 
Sets  Precedent."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  matters  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STIFUMC   DiaMNT 
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The  uproar  over  the  retiim  of  OenenU 
WeetmoreUnd  to  thU  country  U  an  astonish- 
ing display  of  nonsense. 

In  the  first  place,  the  criticism  Is  based  on 
an  Inaccurate  asseesment  of  the  facts.  The 
Intimation  Is  that  President  Johnson  ordered 
General  Westmoreland  to  return  to  this 
country  to  brainwash  the  American  people. 
The  fact  U  that  the  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  had  been  trying  for  two  years 
to  persuade  the  general  to  speak  at  their  an- 
nual luncheon,  and  that  he  came  this  year 
In  response  to  an  Invlutlon  from  Paul  Miller, 
AP  president.  It  undoubtedly  Is  true  that 
the  general's  visit  had  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  perhaps  his  encourage- 
ment. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  address 
to  the  AP  was  InltUted  by  the  AP. 

More  to  the  point,  why  in  the  world 
shouldn't  General  Westmoreland,  our  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  come  to  the  United 
States  to  speak  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Congress?  He  Is  In  a  position  to  know  what 
he  Is  Ulking  about,  which  Is  a  great  deal 
more  than  can  t>e  said  of  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  war.  So  why  shouldn't  be  be  heard? 
It  seems  to  us  that  those  senators  who  are 
walling  about  some  supposed  plot  on  the 
President's  part  to  "stifle  dissent"  should  at 
least  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  general,  and 


also  willing  to  let  the  people  hear  what  he 
jias  to  say. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  General 
Westmoreland  will  do  what  the  President 
wants  him  to  do  and  say  what  the  President 
tells  blm  to  say.  He  doesn't  strike  us  as 
being  that  kind  of  man.  and  we  think  Sena- 
tor Holland  was  entirely  right  when  he  told 
tbe  Senate  that  the  general  Is  not  a  mindless 
puppet  who  can  be  manipulated  by  the 
President  or  anyone  else.  At  any  rate,  he 
It  entitled  to  be  heard  and  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  actually  says,  not  what  a 
few  overwrought  senators  say  about  him. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  says  "It  Is  quite  clear 
that  there  Is  a  growing  Implication  that  dis- 
sent win  lead  to  charges  of  disloyalty  and 
muddleheadedness  and  then  finally  to  Impli- 
cations of  treason." 

There  may  be  those  who  would  indict  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  ground  of 
muddleheadedness.  But  no  responsible  per- 
son, to  our  knowledge,  has  accused  him  by 
implication  or  otherwise  of  disloyalty  or 
treason.     And  we  do  not  think  anyone  will. 

Dissent  Is  not  an  exclusive  prerogative  of 
senators,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  any  special 
Immunity  when  they  choose  to  dissent.  They 
will  be  judged  by  their  constituents,  but 
tbe  latter  should  be  permitted  to  base  their 
Judgment  on  both  sides  of  the  story.  The 
dissenting  senators  have  no  rlgbt  to  stifle 
dissent  from  those  who  disagree  with  them. 

Genekal  Wzstuorkland's  Puu  Sets 

Prbckoent 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

No  precedent  exists  for  an  American  Presi- 
dent bringing  home  the  field  commander  of 
American  forces  at  war  to  plead  In  public  for 
fupport  of  that  war  and  an  end  to  protest 
snd  dissent  against  It. 

This  President  Johnson  has  done  with 
General  William  C,  Westmoreland,  who  com- 
mands roughly  400.000  American  fighting 
men  In  the  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam. 

Westmoreland  told  a  convention  of  news- 
paper executives  In  New  York  that  Vietnam 
criucs  here  were  giving  the  enemy  hope  that 
"he  can  win  poUUcally  that  which  he  cannot 
»ccomplish  mlUUrUy."  He  said  also  "1  do 
not  see  any  end  of  the  war  in  sight,"  and 
be  answered  their  questions. 

The  general  Is  also  addressing  a  joint  ses- 
ilon  of  Congress  and  paying  courtesy  calls  on 
committee  chairmen.  But  oongreaslonal 
committees  eager  to  talk  with  him  and  put 
their  questions   have   been   rebuffed. 

Several  senators  are  expressing  anger  at 
the  general's  strictures  against  critics  of  Viet- 
nam policy  and  what  seems  to  them  a  fresh 
attempt  to  smother  the  voice  of  Oongreas 
with  a  mlUtary  chorus.  They  resJlze  West- 
moreland must  take  orders  from  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  President,  tjut  they  re- 
gard his  whole  Journey  as  a  clear  case  of 
military  trespass  Into  essentially  political 
territory. 

None  can  recall  that  during  tbe  War  of 
1812,  Admiral  Perry  left  hla  ship  to  backstop 
President  James  Madison  nor  did  Mexican 
War  generals  returned  to  Washington  help 
President  Jamee  K.  Polk  In  1846.  CrlUcs  of 
l»th  wars  abounded.  Abe  Lincoln  being 
among  the  Mexican  War  doubters. 

In  September.  18M  as  the  ClvU  War  drew 
to  a  close,  the  then  President  Unooln's  secre- 
tsry  of  war.  Sdwln  M.  Stanton,  did  call  upon 
Gen.  U.  8.  Grant  for  moral  support.  Stanton 
Mked  for  a  telegram  urging  the  necessity  of 
"illing  up  the  Army  by  draft.  The  draft  was 
"en  more  unpopular  then  than  now  and 
Lincoln,  like  Johnaon  today,  was  worried 
about  his  re-election. 

Grant  immediately  acquiesced  with  a 
•trong  message  in  which  he  argued  that  It 
*M  necessary  to  convince  the  Cc^aperheads 
(Northern  dissenters)  and  the  South  that 
we  draft  could  be  enforced. 

Dr.  Ward  Gray  relates  the  incident  in  "The 
aiaaen  ClvU  War.  the  Story  of  tbe  Copper- 


heads." His  judgment  as  an  historian  Is 
that  it  represents  a  valid  equivalent  of  John- 
son's use  of  Westmoreland  and  that  both  are 
correct.  Dr.  Gray,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory at  George  Washington  University  here, 
suptporte  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 

President  McKlnley  coped  with  the  Span- 
ish-American War  without  Admiral  Dewey 
at  bat  here.  Senators  don't  see  It  that  way 
and  continue  to  call  the  roll.  President  Wil- 
son did  not  bring  back  Black  Jack  Pershing 
In  World  War  I,  General  Elsenhower  remained 
abroad  until  after  VE  Day.  General 
MacArthur  did  not  return  after  VJ  Day  and 
was  brought  home  from  Korea  by  President 
Truman  only  to  be  fired. 

MacArthur's  successor.  Gen.  Matthew  Rldg- 
way.  appeared  before  Congress  In  May  1952 
before  Korean  hostilities  ended,  but  he  had 
been  relieved  of  that  command  and  was  en 
route  to  SHAPE  headquarters  In  Paris  to 
relieve  Gen.  Elsenhower.  Eisenhower  had 
presidential  plans,  which  were  notably 
successful. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  both 
of  these  articles  deal  with  the  appearance 
of  General  Westmoreland  in  New  York 
on  Monday  suid,  of  course,  he  will  ap- 
pear at  a  Joint  session  tomorrow. 

I  wish  to  comment  with  regard  to  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  today.    The  editorial  states: 

The  Intimation  U  that  President  Johnson 
ordered  General  Westmoreland  to  return  to 
this  coimtry  to  brainwash  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  fact  is  that  the  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  had  been  trying  for  two 
years  to  persuade  the  general  to  speak  at 
their  annual  luncheon,  and  that  he  came 
This  year  in  response  to  an  Invitation  from 
Paul  MlUer.  AP  president. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  AP  did 
extend  the  invitation,  but  I  also  under- 
stand on  very  good  authority  that  they 
also  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  he  suggested  that  he  could 
obtain  General  Westmoreland  in  his 
place.  All  of  this  is  very  regular.  I  do 
not  criticize  that  aspect  at  all.  I,  by  no 
means,  criticize  General  Westmoreland 
for  making  a  speech.  This  is  a  matter 
of  policy  for  the  administration,  for 
which  General  Westmoreland  is  not  di- 
rectly responsible. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  morning, 
April  26,  there  was  an  excellent  editorial 
and  an  excellent  article  published.  The 
editorial  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Post.  The  article  is  by  Mr.  Wechsler. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  matters  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Mattxb  or  DxriNrriON 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary: 
"UnpatrloUc:  adj.  Not  patriotic;  not  indica- 
tive of  proper  regard  for  one's  own  country 
and  Its  Interests." 

When  be  employed  this  threatening  term 
at  the  outset  of  tbe  Administration's  renewed 
"search  and  destroy"  campaign  against  Viet- 
nam policy  critics.  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland was  presumably  referring  to  recent 
peace  rallies  here. 

The  essence  of  this  serious  charge,  an  echo 
of  many  recent  statements  by  the  highest 
Administration  offlclals,  la  that  it  is  un- 
patriotic to  protest  against  or  to  criticize  the 


war  policy  they  have  framed.  These  charges, 
like  the  war,  are  escalating  in  intensity. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  criticism  was 
simply  Ignored.  Subsequently,  the  "Vlet- 
nllcs"  and  "peaceniks  '  were  singled  out  for 
ridicule.  Now  all  those  who  actively  protest 
are  "unpatriotic"  and  texed  with  encourag- 
ing the  enemy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
the  next  stage:   the  cry  will  be  "treason." 

"It  is."  as  Sen.  McGovem  (D-S.  Dak.) 
pointed  out  yesterday  in  the  course  of  a 
courageous,  thoughtful  and  devastating 
analysis  of  the  present  policy,  "almost  as 
though  we  are  fighting  so  intently  to  secure 
freedom  In  Vietnam  that  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  it  in  America." 

Who  are  the  "unpatriotic"  critics?  Are 
they  all  misguided  neurotics,  Commtinlsts  or 
turncoats?  These  terms  hardly  describe  the 
majority  of  the  peace  marchers  here.  They 
do  not  describe  Sen.  McGovem,  Sen.  Pul- 
brlght (D-Ark.),  New  Tork's  two  Senators, 
Kennedy  (D)  and  Javlts  (B) — and  many 
other  critics  here  and  abroad. 

To  attribute  lack  of  patriotism  to  those 
who  protest  is  a  crude  effort  to  stifle  debate 
about  what  Sen.  McGovem  terms  "the  most 
tragic  diplomatic  and  moral  faUure  in  our 
national  experience."  To  suppress  such  de- 
bate is  a  common  act  of  dictatorships,  not 
democracies.  It  Is,  to  say  the  least,  "not 
indicative  of  proper  regard"  for  the  United 
States,  its  Interests  or  its  historic,  cherished 
principles.  It  might  even  be  called,  In  a 
word,  "unpatriotic." 

Call  for  Silence 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

Undoubtedly  some  publishers  and  editors 
In  Gen.  Westmoreland's  audience  at  the  As- 
sociated Press  luncheon  were  privately  chmed 
by  the  natxire  of  his  denunciation  of  critics 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  the  story  that  went 
out  to  the  world — In  words  and  pictures — was 
the  spectacle  of  the  standing  ovation  he  re- 
ceived from  our  press  dignitaries  after  he  had 
implicitly  challenged  the  right  of  any  of 
them  to  object  conscientiously  to  our  des- 
perate escalation  course. 

In  arguments  over  excessive  coverage  of 
criminal  trials  that  may  prejudice  a  Jury's 
deUberations.  the  press  speaks  with  almost 
a  simply  sanctimonious  voice  in  proclaiming 
the  glory  of  the  First  Amendment  (and  the 
right  to  follow  the  circulation  director's  in- 
stincts). Surely  Westmoreland's  call  for  si- 
lence was  a  graver  affront  to  that  precious 
Amendment. 

At  the  obvious  direction  of  an  Administra- 
tion that  has  now  violated  virtually  every 
pledge  of  the  1964  anti-Gold wa*er  campaign 
In  Its  conduct  of  the  war.  Gen.  Westmore- 
land told  the  assembled  press  officialdom 
that  active  dissent  was  dangerous,  "unpa- 
triotic" business.  He  avoided  speciflc  refer- 
ence to  those  editorial  pages  on  which  harsh 
questions  have  been  asked  about  this  tragic 
divisive  war.  But  if  this  assault  was  pri- 
marily aimed  at  tJiose  who  participate  in 
peace  marches,  how  soon  will  there  be  open 
attack  on  the  publication  of  alleged  heresy? 

It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  rights  affirmed 
in  the  First  Amendment  are  indivisible.  Tet 
a  limited  survey  of  yesterday's  editorial  pages 
disclosed  only  scattered  signs  of  resistance 
to  the  new  and  massive  propaganda  offensive. 

These  are  lonely  hours  for  Journalists  who 
cling  to  the  proposition  that  war  is  too  se- 
rious a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  generals, 
and  who  are  dismayed  by  the  abdication  of 
civilian  restraints  on  the  simplistic  bombing- 
strategy  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  On 
hla  rettim  from  Germany  President  John- 
son will  be  able  to  contemplate  a  wide  area 
of  typewriter  salute  for  his  siirrender  to  the 
military  madness.  His  self-righteousness 
will  be  reenforced  by  many  acquiescent 
words. 

But  the  condition  is  not  unprecedented. 
In  my  own  recollection  there  was  the  long 
sicknees  of  McCarthylsm  when  much  of  the 
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prees  either  succumbed  to  the  fraud  or  cra- 
venJy  fled. 

There  Is  also  the  remembrance  of  a  night 
when  a  President  named  Harry  Truman  gal- 
lantly reaffirmed  the  principle  of  civilian  su- 
premacy and — In  the  face  of  a  predictable 
storm— dismissed  Gen.  MacArthur.  On  the 
morning  after,  and  for  many  days,  there  was 
an  ugly  atmosphere  of  frenzy  In  the  national 
air,  encouraged  by  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  land.  But  Mr.  Truman  but- 
vlved  the  fury  In  his  finest  hours. 

Hlst(M7  may  be  far  less  generous  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  his  submlsslveness  to  military 
pressures  and  for  his  current  flagrant  use 
of  Gen.  Westmoreland — a  dlstlng\ilahed,  ded- 
icated soldier — as  lobbyist  for  our  escalation 
operations.  The  episode  Intensifies  a  spread- 
ing moral  civil  war  In  the  country;  It  may 
intimidate  some,  but  It  gives  others  a  deeper 
compulsion  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Its 
worst  Impact  will  be  on  many  young  men 
and  women  who,  already  alienated  by  the 
Administration's  earlier  Intolerances,  now 
And  themselves  branded  disloyal  by  the 
commander  In  Vietnam,  who  speaks  for  the 
President's  ghosts. 

Mr.  Johnson's  exploitation  of  Westmore- 
land is  not  only  a  grievous  intriislon  of  the 
military  Into  a  solemn  civilian  debate;  It  Is 
another  tactical  disaster.  While  It  may  win 
him  a  few  points  In  the  next  Gallup  poll, 
It  has  already  Inflamed  rather  than  smoth- 
ered the  domestic  conflict  In  the  Senate  and 
other  places — even  while  much  of  the  press 
has  cried  three  cheers. 

Some  additional  Americans  may  now  buy 
the  argxmaent  that  the  repeated  miscalcula- 
tions of  the  military  In  Vietnam  are  actually 
the  result  of  anti-war  demonstrations  at 
home.  But  others  will  begin  to  a«ree  with 
Sen.  McGovem  (D-SX).).  that  "the  blister- 
ing military  solutions  of  the  war  hawks  have 
proved  to  be  wrong  and  they  will  now  try  to 
blame  the  failure  of  their  policy  on  their 
critics." 

In  recent  private  discussions  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  is  said  to  have  lamented 
the  widening  communications-gap  between 
President  Johnson  and  his  liberal  critics:  he 
has  reportedly  remarked  that  the  severity  of 
dissent  has  merely  fortified  the  position  of 
the  President's  more  truculent  advisers.  But 
how  does  one  write  with  quiet  courtesy  and 
sympathetic  understanding  when  nearly 
everything  written  in  support  of  Mr.  John- 
son s  1964  candidacy  is  now  exploded  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  Goldwater  strategy?  It  Is, 
one  might  say,  Barry  Goldwater.  not  Lyndon 
Johnson,  to  whom  apology  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

And  now  that  we  are  apparently  commit- 
ted to  the  Goldwater  battle  plan,  what  hap- 
pens to  such  officials  as  UN  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg.  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  and  others  who  are  known  to  have  op- 
posed this  adventurism?  For  many  months 
the  phrase  has  circulated  in  Washington  that 
"what  this  AdmlnlstraUon  needs  is  a  good 
resignation."  I  know  how  compelling  the 
arguments  are  against  dramaUc  defections 
that  would  be  quickly  cited  as  new  excuses 
for  military  faUure.  There  always  remains, 
too,  the  hope  that  tomorrow  wlU  be  the  day 
when  sanity  can  be  reasserted.  But  there 
must  be  a  point  of  no  return  for  such  men 
as  Goldberg  and  McNamara. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  only  recommend  these  articles  to 
Senators  for  their  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve they  treat  the  basic  problem  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  consistent  with  our 
democratic  process,  to  enlist  generals  in 
command  of  forces  In  the  field  to  take 
responsibility  for  direction  of  policy— 
not  the  direction  of  the  war,  but  policy 
for  the  purpose  of  wars  or  avoidance  of 
wars.  This  is  an  unprecedented  action. 
This  was  not  done  in  World  War  I  or 
World  War  n.    It  waa  not  done  in  the 


War  of  1812.  The  nearest  we  ever  came 
to  using  a  general  in  active  command  for 
a  political  purpose  was  in  the  Civil  War 
when  General  Grant  was  asked  to  write 
a  letter  regarding  the  draft.  Even  then, 
he  was  not  brought  home  to  speak  to  the 
people  in  the  North  or  anywhere  else. 
He  did  write  a  letter  saying  the  troops 
should  be  kept  up.  That  was  the  near- 
est thing  to  enlisting  a  commanding  gen- 
eral over  troops  in  the  field  to  support  a 
political  policy  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  find  in  rather  brief  research.  I  do 
know  that  if  this  had  been  done  in  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  or  in  the  Korean 
war,  Members  of  this  body  would  re- 
member it. 

Mr.  President.  I  cite  this  fact  because 
perhaps  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  Some  of 
our  political  leaders  have  made  a  big 
enough  mess  of  the  situation  that  per- 
haps we  should  have  the  military  in 
charge.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say 
very  much  for  the  wisdom  of  our  present 
policy.  This  use  of  a  general  on  active 
duty,  is  a  departure  from  precedent  and 
raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  It 
is  justified  and  proper  to  do  this  in  the 
midst  of  the  controversy  that  certainly 
is  agitating  the  country  at  the  moment. 

Pertinent  to  this  matter,  there  is  an 
article  which  appeared  on  April  27  in 
the  Washington  Post  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann,  which  is  on  all  fours  with  the 
same  problem ;  and  there  is  an  article  by 
Mary  McGrory  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  yesterday,  and  other  arti- 
cles. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  of  these  articles  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Apr.  27,  1967] 

Thi  IirrcBVKNTioN  or  th»  Oenxral 

(By  Walter  Ltppmann) 

The  President's  bringing  Gen.  Westmore- 
land home  In  order  to  explain  the  war  re- 
minds me  of  an  Instructive  aXtemoon  spent 
during  the  Second  World  War.  The  country 
and  the  Congress  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  strike  first  against  Hitler 
or  first  against  Japan.  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt had  agreed  on  the  policy  of  Hitler  first. 
But  there  were  large  and  powerful  groups 
In  the  cotintry,  many  of  them  former  isola- 
tionists In  the  sense  that  they  were  anti- 
Exu-opean.  who  wanted  to  concentrate  Amer- 
ican forces  on  winning  the  war  against 
Japan.  Even  the  American  chiefs  of  staff 
were  divided  on  this  question  of  high 
strategy. 

Churchill  had  come  to  Washington,  ac- 
companied by  the  British  chiefs  of  staff,  to 
work  out  with  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Administration  the  general  plan  of  the  global 
war.  One  morning  I  had  a  telephone  call 
from  Sen.  Austin,  who  was  a  strong  believer 
in  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  line.  He  said  in 
effect  "I  know  you  are  seeing  the  Prime  Min- 
ister this  afternoon  and  I  wish  you  would  ask 
him  to  tell  his  chiefs  of  staff  to  come  to 
Congress  and  testify  in  favor  of  our  strate- 
gical policy."  Quite  Innocently  I  said  I 
would  do  this,  and  when  Churchill  received 
me  that  afternoon  I  began  by  saying  that  I 
had  a  message  from  Sen.  Aiutln.  "Would 
the  Prime  Minister  Instruct  his  chiefs  of  staff 
to  go  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee ..."  I  never  finished  the  message. 
For  the  old  lloa  let  out  a  roar  demanding  to 
know  why  X  was  so  Ignorant  of  the  BrltUh 
way  of  doing  things  that  I  oould  dare  to  mig- 
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gest  that  a  British  general  should  address  & 
parliamentary  body. 

Ab  I  remember  It,  what  he  said  was  "I  am 
the  Minister  of  Defense  and  I.  not  the  gen- 
erals, will  state  the  policy  of  His  Malestv't 
government." 

No  one  who  ever  aroused  the  wrath  of 
Churchill  is  likely  to  forget  it.  I  certainly 
have  not  forgotten  it.  I  learned  an  indelible 
lesson  about  one  of  the  elementary  prlnclpiee 
of  democratic  government.  And  therefore  I 
take  a  very  sour  view  of  a  field  commander 
being  brought  home  by  the  President  to  edu- 
cate  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
There  is.  of  course,  no  argimient  about 
Gen.  Westmoreland's  tribute  to  the  valor  of 
hla  troops.  The  argument,  which  he  does  not 
seem  to  understand  very  well,  is  about 
whether  the  President  is  committing  those 
brave  and  competent  men  to  a  mission  which 
serves  the  honor  and  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  worldwide  commu- 
nity of  nations  of  which  the  United  State*  li 
such  a  powerful  member.  This  is  the  most 
unpopular  war  in  American  history.  Even 
those  who  have  conformed  and  support  the 
war  are  not  all  of  them  inspired  to  feel  that 
their  sons  are  being  asked  to  fight  a  lust  and 
necessary  war. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  will  not  be  able,  any 
more  than  are  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  silence  the  doubts  and  the 
misgivings  of  our  people.  The  real  feeUng 
of  the  country  about  the  war  is  expressed  by 
something  much  deeper  than  the  protest 
marches,  the  draft  card  burning  and  the 
heckling,  the  speeches  of  the  Senators  and 
the  articles  of  the  editorial  writers  and  the 
columnists.  That  deeper  expression  of  the 
real  feeling  of  the  country  U  In  the  fact  that 
in  thU  war  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory 
of  man  it  Is  taken  to  be  quite  normal  It  Is 
almost  fashionable,  for  the  leading  famlUes 
in  Government  and  business  not  to  send 
their  sons  to  war.  This  abstention,  this  at- 
titude of  Bitting  it  out.  Is  much  more  elo- 
quent than  anything  that  is  said  openly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

There  U  no  denying  that  our  adversaries 
take  comfort  from  the  evidence  that  the 
country  is  not  united  behind  President  John- 
son. They  wUl  no  doubt  find  in  Gen.  West- 
moreland's mission  m  the  United  States  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  the  President 
knows  he  U  not  leading  a  united  country. 
And  no  doubt  this  will  help  Hanoi  and  the 
Vletcong  to  endure  the  terrible  piuilshment 
which  they  are  undergoing. 

But  Gen.  Westmoreland  is  quite  mistaken 
if  he  thinks  he  could  win  the  war  if  only 
Sen.  McGovern  and  Sen.  Fulbrtght  and  Sen. 
Kennedy  decided  to  remake  themselves  in 
the  image  of  Hubert  Humphrey.  And  the 
President  is  mistaken  U  he  thinks  he  can 
light  a  bonfire  in  Vietnam  that  will  rid  him 
of  hla  enemies  abroad  and  of  his  opponents 
at  home. 

The  President  is  indeed  playing  with  fire. 
If  there  are  any  plain-spoken  men  to  whom 
he  still  listens,  they  should  speak  before  it 
is  too  late. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.   27,    1967] 

Th«  Moon.  MoDiRN   Poutical  Oenxkal 
(By   Mary  McGrory) 

AU  civilian  advocates  having  failed  to  still 
his  critics.  President  Johnson  sent  for  the 
field  commander  to  explain  the  widening  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Gen.  WllUam  C.  Westmoreland  immedi- 
ately Justified  his  conunander  in  chief's  con- 
fidence. 

He  Is  the  very  model  of  a  modern  political 
general.  He  is  square-shouldered  and 
square-Jawed,  the  kind  of  a  man  small  boys 
would  look  up  to  and  strong  men  respect. 

He  comes  on  fuU-color  television  screen 
with  the  splendor  of  a  Hawaiian  sunset.  His 
four-stars  gleam,  bis  combat  ribbons  blaze. 
His  brown  eyes  flash  when  he  speaks  of  ths 
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need  for  "resolve"  at  home  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Less  grandiloquent  than  MacArthur,  more 
articulate  than  Elsenhower,  less  Intellectual 
than  MaxweU  Taylor  and  nothing  at  all  like 
"blood-and-guts"  Patton,  he  is  all  that  John- 
son could  ask  for  in  the  way  of  a  pleader  for 
"supporting  our  boys"  In  Vietnam. 

Beneath  the  political  general  lurks  the 
professional  soldier.  He  said  straightfor- 
wardly that  he  was  "delighted"  by  news  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  airfields.  And 
he  told  the  Associated  Press  meeting  yester- 
day m  New  Tork  that  "we  mxist  grind  the 
enemy  down." 

But  he  is  an  attractive  and  forceful  pres- 
ence, and  obviously  the  President's  new  hope 
that  the  country  can  be  rallied  for  the  hard 
months  the  General  sees  ahead  "and  no  end 
in  Bight." 

Dove  members  of  Congress  may  feel  the 
President  is  imposing  on  them  by  bringing 
back  a  fleld  conunander  to  explain  a  con- 
troversial war  while  it  Is  going  on.  But  when 
the  general  comes  to  speak  to  them  in  Joint 
seeston  on  Friday,  they  will  have  to  come 
and  listen.  He  Is  the  spokesman  for  the 
troops. 

Many  members  already  know  him.  The 
general  has  been  a  meticulous  and  persuasive 
host  to  shoals  of  Washington  visitors.  He 
has  had  some  success  in  converting  the  dubi- 
ous. Part  of  the  credit  for  the  change  of 
heart  of  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  R-Mass.,  has 
been  given  to  the  general. 

Certain  Republicans  have  been  so  struck 
with  the  general's  qualities  that  they  have 
attempted  to  persuade  him  to  become  their 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  although  he  is 
a  South  Carolina  Democrat.  The  General, 
asked  about  that  possibility,  during  the 
question  period,  said  in  a  manly,  modest  way 
that  he  was  a  professional  soldier,  much 
occupied. 

But  when  at  the  end.  he  saluted  and 
smiled,  they  may  have  decided  that  they 
ought  to  try  again. 

The  general  obviously  believes  in  the  war. 
His  circumstances  exclude  him  from  the 
onerous  necessity  of  explaining  bow  we  got 
there  in  the  first  place.  He  la  so  firm  In 
bis  conviction  of  the  rlghtness  of  his  cause 
that  he  would  like  to  venture  onto  such 
campuses  as  Berkeley  and  Harvard,  where 
high  officials  of  the  Johnson  administration 
fear  to  tread. 

Weary  spokesmen  In  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  a 
general  take  over  the  Job  of  explaining  the 
war  to  the  civilians.  About  the  military 
progress  of  the  war  he  is  not  reassuring.  But 
he  can  speak  with  authority  about  the 
morale  of  the  American  soldiers,  which  is 
one  of  the  undisputed  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion. Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's  severest  critics  have  conceded  that 
the  troops  are  in  splendid  condition,  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

The  general  proved  to  be,  predictably, 
against  demonstrations  aind  cease-fires.  The 
President  may  feel  such  strictures  will  be 
accepted  more  readily  from  a  stalwart  soldier 
than  from  him. 

The  importation  of  Westmoreland,  an  ap- 
pealing if  not  victorious  commander,  is  an 
admission  by  the  President  that  he  cannot 
cope  with  dissenters.  But  this  admission  Is 
obviously  outweighed  by  the  poaslbiUty  that 
be  has  brovight  a  hero  Into  the  murky 
polemics  that  aurround  the  war. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  'nmes.  Apr.  37, 1M71 

In  thx  Nation:  How  MxrcB  Is  a  Wa«  Wokth? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washdjoton.  April  26.— The  faOure  of  the 
'Mious  peace  flurries  that  excited  the  world 
*t  the  beginning  of  this  year  now  can  be 
•••n  to  have  been  more  decisive  than  per- 
hape  was  realized.  That  period  has  been 
loUowed,  with  almost  rhythmic  regularUy.  hy 
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the  mining  of  North  Vietnamese  rivers,  the 
shelling  of  North  Vietnam  by  ships  and 
mammoth  artillery,  and  the  creeping  escala- 
tion of  American  air  attacks  to  Include  stra- 
tegic targets,  the  formerly  proscribed  cities 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  the  air  bases 
from  which  North  Vietnam's  MIG  fleet  oper- 
ates. 

escal^ation  and  response 

At  least  one  response  already  has  been 
seen — the  dangerous  escalation  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  of  their  ground  operations  Just 
south  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  This  has 
forced  redeployment  of  American  forces  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Gen.  WUllam  C.  Westmoreland,  In  hlB 
speech  in  New  Tork,  left  lltUe  doubt  tha,t 
he  both  wanted  and  expected  to  get  more 
troops,  although  he  would  not  specify  how 
many. 

All  of  this  can  only  mean  that  since  the 
failure  to  get  peace  talks  under  way  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  President  Johnson  has 
determined  on  an  enormous  gamble.  He  has 
decided  to  seek  a  military  decision  over  North 
Vietnam  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  the 
probability  is  that  his  timetable  has  been 
stepped  up  In  an  effort  to  produce  an  end 
to  the  war  well  before  the  1968  election. 

A  MILrrABT  DECISION 

In  this  strategy,  a  "military  decision" 
woiUd  come  when  North  Vietnam  had  been 
so  blasted  and  drained  of  ability  to  fight 
that  Hanoi  would  have  to  accept  peace  terms 
Just  to  survive. 

It  is  probably  not  possible  for  those  not 
Involved  in  the  highest  Administration  de- 
cisions to  know  precisely  on  what  grounds 
they  axe  made — for  Instance,  how  much  the 
President  may  be  influenced  by  having  to 
run  for  re-election  next  year,  or  to  what 
extent  he  may  be  relying  upon  purely  mili- 
tary estimates  and  conclusions. 

There  was  a  somewhat  disturbing  example 
of  the  latter  In  General  Westmoreland's 
speech.  Discussing  the  bombing  of  the  MIG 
bases,  the  general  left  the  impression  that  It 
might  even  be  an  advantage  to  his  forces 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  were  forced  to  trans- 
fer their  aircraft  to  Chinese  fields;  it  would 
take  them  that  much  longer,  he  said,  to  react 
to  American  planes  over  North  Vietnam. 

No  doubt  that  Is  true,  although  since  the 
MIG's  have  not  been  much  of  a  deterrent 
factor  to  American  air  raids  so  far.  It  seems 
relatively  unimportant.  But  this  military 
view  simply  overlooks  the  fundamental  fact 
that  a  transfer  of  the  MIG's  to  Chinese  flelds 
will  (a)  inevitably  draw  Hanoi  and  Peking 
closer  together,  and  (b)  Just  as  Inevitably 
Increase  Peking's  fear  of  attack,  since  the 
MIG's  and  their  bases  now  are  obviously 
considered  to  be  acceptable  targets. 

But  whatever  the  assumptions  upon  which 
Johnson  and  his  closest  advisers  now  are 
acting,  they  are  tripping  along  a  tightrope 
over  disaster  and  it  is  not  even  clear  that 
If  they  reach  the  other  end  the  Journey  will 
have  been  worth  It. 

In  the  Senate,  a  group  of  war  critics  led 
by  the  able  George  McGovem  of  South  Da- 
kota, effectively  raised  the  most  threatening 
spectre  of  all — the  persuasive  thesis  that 
escalation  has  consistently  led  only  to  re- 
sponse, that  response  has  demanded  more 
escalation,  and  that  more  escalation  has  pro- 
duced further  response.  In  a  sort  of  deadly 
game  of  leapfrog  the  outcome  of  which  no 
general  and  no  President  can  predict,  but 
which  might  weU  be  the  consolidation  of  the 
Communist  nations  against  the  United  States 
in  World  War  m. 

In  the  Joint  Committee  on  Economics, 
meanwhile,  the  respected  John  Stennls  of 
Mississippi,  who  has  consistently  supported 
the  necessity  of  the  war,  said  that  figures 
avaUable  to  his  Subcommittee  on  Prepared- 
ness placed  the  cost  of  60,0<X>  additional 
troops  in  Vietnam  at  |4  billion  to  $6  bUUon 
a  year  over  present  spending  levels. 


The  war  Is  alread/  costing  about  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  and  the  presently  budgeted  figure 
for  national  defense  is  an  Incredible  $73.1 
billion.  Those,  for  Instance,  who  deplore  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  call  to  Negroes 
to  oppose  the  war  should  not  overlook  what 
the  war  expenditures,  or  any  substantial  por- 
tion of  them,  would  mean  to  Negroes  and  to 
all  Americans  if  they  could  be  devoted  to 
education,  to  destroying  the  slums,  to  train- 
ing the  unskilled,  to  building  houses,  hos- 
pitals, welfare  and  recreation  facilities. 

IS  IT  WORTH  IT? 

With  all  due  respect,  then,  to  those  who 
question  the  war  on  purely  moral  or  pacifist 
groimds,  OT  who  may  InteUectually  reject 
any  American  military  responslbUlty  In  Asia, 
or  who  may  believe  politically  that  the  United 
States  is  Interfering  In  a  civil  war,  there  Is 
also  a  hard,  practical,  pragmatic  question 
to  be  asked  as  well.  It  is  simply  whether,  all 
oth«r  questions  aside,  this  war  is  worth 
either  the  risk  or  the  cost,  let  alone  both. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,  1967] 

Observer:  The  Latest  Wat  Out  in  Vietnau 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

Washington,  April  26. — Council  of  War: 

"AU  right.  Dean,  you  and  the  general  go 

ahead  and  outline  the  latest  plan  for  getting 

me  out  of  this  Vietnam  mess." 

"Gladly,  Mr.  President.  As  you  know,  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  though  the  enemy  cannot 
win,  and  though  our  air  attacks  are  destroy- 
ing 83  percent  of  his  Industrial  capacity 
daUy,  and  though  our  mUltary  picture  is  fa- 
vorable, nevertheless  there  is  no  end  of  the 
war  In  sight." 

GET    WITH    IT 

"Tou're  reading  me  last  year's  news  again. 
Dean.  Just  tell  me  what  we've  got  to  do  to 
get  the  end  in  sight." 

"Mr.  President,  we've  got  to  fool  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh." 

"That's  very  Interesting,  Dean,  but  if  you 
boys  don't  come  up  with  something  better 
than  that  by  next  spring,  we're  going  to  have 
to  fool  sixty  million  people  to  keep  Dick 
Nixon  out  of  this  chair." 

"Mr.  President." 

"Speak  up.  General.  Tou  know  In  my 
book  you're  a  man  I'd  go  to  the  well  with." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  If  I  may  expand  on  the 
Secretary's  Idea:  It  la  now  clear  that,  though 
beaten,  the  enemy  wlU  not  say  'Uncle'  as  long 
as  the  war  remains  unpopular  among  the 
American  people.  WhUe  war  opposition  In 
America  continues,  the  enemy  wUl  continue 
to  prolong  the  war  In  the  hope  that  a  poUt- 
Ical  upheaval  here  In  Washington  will  bring 
about  a  change  of  policy." 

"Tou're  thinking  mighty  straight,  General, 
but  the  question  Is:  How  are  we  going  to 
stop  this  opposition  to  the  war  so  we  can  get 
this  war  over  with?    What  about  It,  Dean?" 

"I  think  It  only  realistic  to  face  the  fact, 
air,  that  the  war  Is  not  entirely  popular,  and 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  our  TTinyiTig 
It  popular.  However,  to  return  to  my  orig- 
inal point,  there  Is  some  possibility.  I  be- 
lieve, of  fooling  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Into  thinking 
that  it  has  become  popular,  or  at  least  not 
unpopular.  If  you  wlU  excuse  the  triple  nega- 
Uve." 

"Talk  a  Uttle  plainer.  Dean.  The  day's 
getting  on." 

"Our  first  problem,  sir,  Is  to  convince  the 
anti-war  group  that  the  quickest  way  to  cmd 
the  war  is  to  start  supporting  It." 

"Tou're  saying  you  want  me  to  get  Dr. 
King  and  Carmlchael  and  all  those  professors 
and  New  Lefties  down  here  to  the  office  and 
teU  them  they  can't  get  the  war  over  with 
until  they  learn  to  love  It?  I've  passed  some 
miracles  In  my  time,  but  none  that  size." 

"Not  quite,  sir.  We  naturally  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  truly  respect  the  war's  purpoaM 
aa  we  have  learned  to  respect  them.  We 
might,  however,  persuade  them  to  pretend 
to  be  warlike.     That  might  fool  Bo  into 
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thinking  the  war  bad  become  popxilar,  and 
tben  be  would  bave  no  alternative  but  to 
give  up  and  accept  peace.  Once  a  treaty  U 
signed,  they  could  say,  'Ho,  Ho,  Ho.  we  were 
Just  kidding,  we  were  really  for  peace  all 
along.' " 
"What  do  you  think,  General?" 
"Well,  sir.  It  cant  be  any  more  futile  than 
destroying  83  percent  of  Hanoi's  Industrial 
capacity  every  day." 

rOB    THX    MOKAUSTS 

"What  about  all  those  morallzers,  Dean, 
who  say  the  war's  Immoral?  Even  If  we  get 
Dr.  King  and  Carmlchael  and  all  those  pro- 
fessors and  the  New  Lefties  to  come  out  for 
the  war  so  they  can  end  the  war,  we're  still 
going  to  bave  a  lot  of  morallzers  complaining 
because  we  didn't  end  the  war  yesterday,  and 
that's  going  to  persuade  Ho  to  keep  hoping." 

"May  I  put  In  a  word,  sir?" 

"Keep  it  crisp,  Walt.  I've  got  the  feeling 
we're  headed  no-place  again." 

"I  wo\ild  simply  suggest,  sir,  that  we 
strongly  urge  all  highly  moral  people  who 
are  Incapable  of  actually  supporting  the  war 
to  at  least  keep  their  mouths  shut  about  It. 
There  are,  after  all,  many  immoral  phenom- 
ena to  vent  one's  spleen  upon  nowadays. 
Surely  men  of  good  morality  can  be  per- 
suaded to  transfer  their  vocal  expressions  of 
outrage  to  other  fields — family  breakup, 
zoning  bribery,  conflict  of  interest — until  we 
have  successfully  fooled  Ho  to  the  peace 
table." 

who's  BKiNa  rooi..Ei> 

"Suppose  it  Isn't  as  easy  to  fool  Ho  as  It's 
been  to  fool  ourselves?" 

"We  must  rtsk  It,  Mr.  President.  Don't 
forget,  the  French  didn't  lose  Vietnam  at 
Dlenblenphu.  They  lost  it  In  Paris  for  lack 
of  public  backing  for  the  war.  If  they'd  had 
their  people  behind  them,  they'd  still  be 
there  today." 

"Dean,  If  you  go  around  argtilng  that  line, 
we're  not  going  to  have  anybody  to  stand 
behind  us.  And  right  now  we're  standing  in 
mighty  tall  elephant  grass.  Meeting's  ad- 
journed." 

[Prom  the  New  York  inmes,  Apr.  27,  1967) 
Excerpts  Fbom  the  Speech  by  D«.  Blake* 

I.  The  new  and  growing  consensus  on  peace 
of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  peace  which  ecumenical  Christians 
support  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  war 
but  is  a  peace  based  upon  Justice  and  free- 
dom. 

Without  Justice  among  men  and  without 
freedom  for  men  to  be  truly  men,  peace  is  not 
enough. 

My  second  point  of  growing  ecvmienical 
consensus  Is  that  the  present  day  possibility 
of  thermo-nuclear  war  and  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  civilization  by  the  new  weapons  make 
peace  in  a  new  sense  a  necessity  for  men; 
war  among  the  nations  Is  no  longer  a  live 
option. 

You  will  have  already  noted  that  my  first 
two  points  are  in  dialectic  tension.  While 
peace  at  any  price  remains  Immoral,  war  for 
any  reason  is  clearly  wrong.  So  far  the  ecu- 
menical movement  has  been  unable  to  resolve 
the  extremes  of  this  deadly  paradox.  But  for 
human  sTirvlval  It  must  be  resolved. 

run.    JUSTICE    AND    EQUALrTY 

The  third  point  is  that  a  world  of  inde- 
pendent sovereign  nations  under  no  enforce- 
able law  and  under  no  morality  but  tbetr 
own  safety  and  prosperity  must  give  way  to 
one  worldwide  community  of  all  humanity. 

The  old  assTimption  of  national  independ- 
ence and  sxirvival  are  being  rendered  mean- 
ingless by  mankind's  common  danger  of  de- 
struction. World  law  and  world  institutions 
must  be  built  upon  this  single  community. 

•Excerpts  from  a  speech  today  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  at  an  ecumenical  meeting  here. 


The  fourth  point  Is  that  world-wide  com- 
munity can  be  built  only  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  full  Justice  and  equality  among  all 
men. 

So  long  as  two-thirds  of  the  world  is  poor 
and  growing  relatively  poorer  and  one-third 
of  the  world  Is  prosperous  and  growing  rela- 
tively richer  there  is  no  hope  for  any  lasting 
peace. 

Finally,  the  growing  ecumenical  consensus 
holds  that  Christiana  must  give  up  the  old 
trlumphalist  hope  of  dominating  the  world 
and  must  win  men  to  the  authentic  way  of 
Christ  to  serve  the  world. 

A  Christian  view  believes  obedience  Is  al- 
ways more  important  than  success.  History. 
In  Christian  understanding,  Is  not  an  auto- 
matic trlimipb  of  man's  development  but  the 
arena  of  Ood's  action  of  redemption. 

II.  The  present  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam. 

It  has  for  several  years  been  my  personal 
convlcUon  that  the  present  trend  of  United 
SUtee  policy  and  action  in  Vietnam  is  the 
greatest  danger  to  human  survival  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  present  policy  and 
action  of  the  people's  republic  of  China. 

First,  let  us  examine  what  is  wrong  with 
the  United  States  policy. 

It  is  Increasingly  a  unilateral  policy  and 
less  and  supported  by  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments who  have  been  our  allies  in  resisting 
Communist  aggression.  Our  course  has  all 
the  elemenu  of  high  tragedy.  More  like 
Hamlet  or  King  Lear  than  Macbeth  or  Julius 
Caesar,  unable  to  distinguish  friend  from 
foe,  caught  in  a  dilemma  which  makes  any 
decision  increasingly  dlfllcult,  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  stumbling  on  towards 
final  disaster. 

Otir  high  ideals  more  and  more  suspected 
by  our  best  friends  among  the  nations,  we 
find  our  position  successfully  attacked  by 
our  enemies  and  we  find  ourselves  more  and 
more  Isolated  from  oui  friends. 

Even  those  governments  who  share  our 
fear  of  Conununlst  aggression  dare  not  fully 
and  publicly  support  us  because  of  the  almost 
hysterical  fears  of  their  people  of  what  we 
will  do  next. 

china's  crip  tightened 
In  the  second  place  our  Vietnam  policy 
is  wrong  because  we  cannot  win.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  we  cannot  obliterate  Viet- 
nam, north  and  south.  We  have  the  mili- 
tary power  to  do  Just  that.  But  when  the 
swamps  of  the  Mekong  delta  are  filled  up 
with  dead  Vietnamese  and  when  the  flower 
of  our  youth  lies  dead  with  them,  what 
victory  will  have  been  won? 

Force  cannot  obliterate  ideas.  The  more 
force  we  use  the  weaker  become  our  best 
ideals.  The  picture  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation  mobilizing  each  month  more  and 
more  of  Its  unparalleled  technological  might 
to  bring  a  Uny,  long-suffering,  dark-skinned 
nation  to  capitulation  means  clearly  that 
the  more  we  win  the  more  we  lose  and  each 
American  soldier  dead  or  wounded  is  a  use- 
less sacrifice. 

Again,  our  Vietnam  poUcy  is  wrong  because 
the  longer  we  pursue  it  the  more  we  weaken 
the  forces  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  more  we  push  the  whole  nation  Into 
Chinese  Commimist  Ideology  and  control. 
Month  by  month  and  year  by  year  we 
strengthen  our  foes  as  we  use  more  violent 
power  against  them. 

Finally,  our  Vietnam  policy  is  wrong  be- 
caxise  it  Is  delaying  the  economic  and  social 
development  that  freedom  requires  If  it  Is 
ever  to  flourish  in  Vietnam,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  our  excuse  not  to  use 
our  resoiu-ces  to  win  the  war  against  poverty 
in  ovir  cities,  not  to  establish  racial  Justice 
in  otir  nation,  not  to  share  sufficient  re- 
V^urces  to  establish  Justice  In  Africa,  Latin 
America  or  the  rest  of  Asia. 

When  pxished  by  such  consideration  as  I 
have  been  advancing.  Administration  spokes- 
men complain   that  they  want  to  stop  as 
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much  as  anyone  else  but  there  Is  no  alter- 
native offered.  I  offer  now  the  alternative 
in  four  points. 

1  Stop  bombing  North  Vietnam.  This  es- 
calation has  already  been  proved  wrong 
militarily  and  psychologically. 

T  Make  It  clear  that  we  will  not  Impcee  oui 
peace  upon  Vietnam.  (No  longer  is  a  Korea- 
type  settlement  possible.  In  a  short  time 
even  a  neutralizing  of  Southeast  Asia  win 
be  Impossible.) 

1  Agree  with  our  allies  in  Asia  and  Europe 
that  we  will  accept  any  peace  that  they  will 
develop  and  agree  to. 

IPut  our  full  effort  to  getting  to  the 
negotiation  table. 

I  report  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
as  the  months  wear  on  it  is  harder  and 
harder  not  to  share  the  hopelessness  ot  our 
free  world  friends  as  they  watch  the  United 
States  go  step  by  step  to  tragic  disaster. 

My  hope  until  now  has  been  based  upon 
the  American  people  who  I  cannot  believe  are 
really  committed  to  this  administration's 
foreign  policy.  I  believe  stUl  the  American 
people  are  wise  enough  to  heed  the  warnings 
of  the  whole  world  before  it  Is  too  late.  I 
believe  In  a  free  democracy.  But  as  Iree 
citizens  in  a  free  land  we  must  prove  once 
more  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  is  strong  enough 
and  good  enough  to  survive  upon  this  earth. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27.  19fl7| 

Lodge  Finds  Wab  Huet  by  Cbtiics— Envoy. 

Home.    Says    Protest    in    U.S.    Prolongs 

FiCHTINO 

(By  John  H.  Pelton) 

Boston,  Aprtl  26. — Ambassador  Henry  Cab- 
ot Lodge  returned  to  his  home  state  today 
with  a  warning  that  "disunity  in  America 
prolongs  the  war"  in  Vietnam. 

The  former  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam 
and  bis  wife  landed  at  Logan  International 
Airport  in  an  Air  Force  plane  about  9:30 
A.M.  on  the  way  to  their  home  in  Beverly. 
Mass.,  on  the  coast  north  of  Boston. 

In  a  series  of  terse  replies  to  questions 
by  waiting  newsmen,  Mr.  Lodge  said  that 
demonstrations,  "make  Hanoi  think  all  they 
have  to  do  is  hang  on  and  we'll  fall  apart." 

Mr.  Lodge,  looking  tanned  and  fit  after  a 
second  tour  of  service  in  Vietnam,  this  time 
for  four  months,  declined  to  comment  on 
specific  target  areas  when  asked  about  the 
advisability  of  bombing  North  Vietnam  air- 
fields. But,  he  said,  "I  would  be  opposed  to 
a  World  War  11  type  of  terror  bombing." 

TERMED   17.8.   TB1TMP   CARD 

Mr.  Lodge  said  the  United  States'  bombing 
of  military  targets  was  "our  trump  card," 
and  that  any  cessation  of  this  bombing  with- 
out reciprocal  action  by  Hanoi  would  be 
"totaUy  unacceptable." 

Following  the  views  expressed  by  Gen. 
WUllam  C.  Westmoreland,  United  SWtes 
commander  in  Vietnam,  who  Is  on  a  home 
visit,  Mr.  Lodge  scored  critics  of  the  Johnson 
Administration's  war  policy. 

Mr.  Lodge  said  United  States  troops  on 
the  battlefield,  "don't  understand  criticism 
in  this  country,"  but  he  described  their  gen- 
eral morale  as  high. 

"Anyone  who  goes  to  Vietnam  has  his  eyes 
opened  to  a  lot  of  things,"  he  said.  Add- 
ing that  Just  reading  about  the  war  was 
"very  confusing. " 

BXJSCTS  UNILATEBAL   MOVE 

The  Ambassador  said  a  true  cease-fire  for 
both  sides  would  have  merit  but  that  a  uni- 
lateral end  to  the  shooting  by  the  United 
States  was  not  practical. 

"The  Vietcong  can  go  on  with  their  terror- 
Ism,  kidnapping  and  torttire,  while  our  side 
is  precluded  from  trying  to  prevent  them," 
said  Mr.  Lodge. 

Asked  for  coounent  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.'s  weekend  protest  about 
Vietnam  poUcy,  Mr.  Lodge  replies.  "I  think 
he  Is  quite  uninformed." 
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The  Ambassador  was  met  at  the  airport  by 
members  of  his  family  and  three  Harvard 
University  students  bearing  potters  support- 
ing the  Administration's  policy  In  Vietnam. 

(From  the  New  York  'Hmes.  Apr.  27,  1967] 
Whose  Government   in    Saigon? 

A  change  In  the  stated  political  policy  of 
the  United  States  appears  to  have  accom- 
panied the  change  of  American  Ambassadors 
lu  Saigon.  In  the  farewell  interview  given 
to  The  Times  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  he 
frankly  comes  out  for  an  important  South 
Vietnamese  military  role  In  whatever  govern- 
ment results  from  the  coming  ejections. 

This  Is  tantamount  to  telling  the  Viet- 
namese not  only  what  the  composition  of 
their  government  should  be.  but  who  should 
be  In  it,  since  the  obvious  candidates  are 
the  members  of  the  present  ruling  military 
Junta. 

Are  Americans  fighting  and  dying  10.000 
miles  from  home  in  order  to  put  Marshal 
Ky  and  his  clique  in  a  position  of  uninter- 
rupted power?  In  General  Westmoreland's 
speech  In  New  York  he  said:  "At  one  and 
the  same  time,  we  must  fight  the  enemy, 
protect  the  people,  and  help  them  build  a 
nation  in  the  pattern  of  their  choice  "  Is 
It  to  be  their  choice  or  ours? 

Mr.  Johnson's  1964  PresldenUal  campaign 
U  replete  with  quotations  that  historians  are 
going  to  find  Ironical.  Former  Senator 
Goldwater  already  finds  them  so,  for  he  Is 
now  an  ardent  admirer  of  most  Johnsonian 
policies.  After  all,  they  used  to  be  his 
policies.  In  that  campaign  President  John- 
son came  out  firmly  against  bombing  the 
North  and  sending  "American  boys  nine  or 
ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selves." He  was  In  favor  of  a  South  Viet- 
nam free  to  choose  Its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  own  leaders. 

Ambassador  Lodge  cannot  be  blamed  for 
roiiformlng  to  Washington's  policies.  He 
did  so  under  two  Administrations  with  skill, 
devotion  and  courage.  Had  he  disagreed 
»1ih  the  policies,  he  would  have  resigned. 
If  the  new  Ambassador,  Ellsworth  Bunker. 
did  not  agree  with  present  policies  he  would 
not  have  accepted  the  post  in  Saigon.  These 
men  are  fully  entitled  to  their  beliefs  and 
convictions,  and  they  have  every  right  to 
express  them. 

But  Mr,  Lodge  should  allow  the  same  right 
to  others  and  not  condemn,  as  he  did  in  his 
interview  and  on  his  return  to  Boston,  those 
who  believe  that  the  escalation  of  the  war 
should  cease,  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  should  stop,  and  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam  have  a  right  to  seek  a  future  role 
In  the  Saigon  government. 

"This  week's  Impressive  attack  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policies  by  Senators 
McGovern  and  Chinch,  which  other  Senators 
supported.  Is  the  kind  of  "debate"  on  the 
war  that  Is  needed  now  more  than  ever.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  will  be  heard,  with  respect, 
In  his  presentation  of  an  opposite  view. 

However,  the  people  of  Vietnam— South 
and  North— are  entitled  to  their  views,  too. 
«  Is  not  for  Americans  to  tell  them  what 
kind  of  government  they  should  have  and 
What  leaders  they  shouia  choose. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Lastly,  I  ask  unan- 
imously to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
lamous  passage  from  Mark  Twain,  en- 
titled "The  Mysterious  Stranger,"  printed 
m  1898.  which  Is  very  pertinent  to  the 
atmosphere  that  is  developing  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  present  war 
and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  Its  most  fervent  sup- 
Porters  to  restrict.  If  not  stop,  discussion 
of  the  war  and  what  Is  involved  for  those 
who  disagree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RkcoRD, 
as  follows: 

There  has  never  been  a  Just  one,  never  an 
honorable  one — on  the  part  of  the  instigator 
of  the  war,    I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead 
and  this  rule  will  never  change  In  so  many 
as  half  a  dozen  Instances,     The  loud  little 
handful — as  usual — wUl  shout  for  the  war, 
the    pulpit    will — warily    and    cautiously— 
object — at  first;  the  great,  big.  dull  bulk  of 
the  Nation  will  rub  Its  sleepy  eyes  and  try 
to  make  out  why  there  should  be  a  war  and 
will  say,  earnestly  and   Indignantly,   "It   Is 
unjust   and   dishonorable   and   there   Is   no 
necessity   for    It,"      Then    the   handful    will 
shout  louder,    A  few  fair  men  on  the  other 
side  will  argue  and  reason  against  the  war 
with  speech  and  pen,  and  at  first  will  have 
a  hearing  and  be  applauded,  but  It  will  not 
last  long;   those  others  wUl  outshout  them, 
and    presently   the    anUwar    audiences    will 
thin  out  and  lose  popularity.     Before  long 
you  win  see  this  curious  thing:  the  speakers 
stoned  from  the  platform,  and  free  speech 
strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men  who  In 
their  secret  hearts  are  still  as  one  with  those 
stoned  speakers — as  earlier— but  do  not  dare 
to   say   so.      And    now    the    whole    Nation- 
pulpit  and  all— will  take  up  the  warcry  and 
shout  Itself  hoarse,  and  mob  any  honest  man 
who    ventures    to    open    his    mouth,    and 
presently  such  mouths   will   cease   to  open. 
Next  the  statesmen  will  invent  cheap  lies, 
putting  the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  Is 
attacked,  and  every  man  will  be  glad  of  those 
conscience-soothing  fantasies  and  will  dili- 
gently study  them,  and  refuse  to  examine 
any  refutations  of  them,  and  thus  he  will  by 
and  by  convince  himself  that  the  war  Is  Just 
and  will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep  he 
enjoys  after  this  process  of  grotesque  self- 
deception.     (Mark  Twain,  "The  Mysterious 
Stranger,"  1898.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 
lastly,  I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate,  and 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  simply  reflect 
for  a  moment,  of  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Gavin  in  last  year's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings.  General 
Gavin  very  precisely  and  soberly  called 
the  attention  of  the  country  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  risk  it  was  running 
by  overcommitment  of  U.S.  forces  in 
southeast  Asia.  He  pointed  out  that 
overcommitment  would  be  an  invitation 
to  anyone  who  was  unfriendly  to  this 
country  to  engage  in  adventures  if  this 
country  became  bogged  down  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  have  had  a  speech  today 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  calling 
attention  quite  vigorously  to  the  prob- 
ability of  an  outbreak  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  is  concerned  about  the  differences  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel. 

What  would  be  the  situation  in  which 
we  would  find  ourselves  if  we  were  to 
have  an  outbreak  of  violence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  an  increase  In  pressure 
in  Berlin  If  we  at  the  same  time  have  so 
many  troops  committed  to  this  futile  war 
in  southeast  Asia  ?  This  Is  what  General 
Gavin  called  attention  to  last  year  and  it 
is  based  on  his  long  experience  when  he 
was  associated  with  General  Ridgway. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  this  headlong 
course  which  is  apparently  leading  us  to 
unlimited  escalation  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam; and  possibly — I  would  not  say 
probably ;  it  may  be  probably— Into  a  war 
with  China.  I  hope  the  administration 
will  think  m  time  about  the  possibility  of 
our  being  challenged  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  some  parts  of  which  are  far 
more  vital  to  us  than  southeast  Asia.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  think 


about  this  before  it  proceeds  to  what  ap- 
parently Is  intended,  and  that  is  an  all- 
out  escalation,  an  all-out  attack  upon 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
In  his  restatement  of  our  primary  na- 
tional principle  in  such  matters;  that 
the  final  decision  of  policy  must  be  made 
by  civilians. 

However.  I  am  also  of  the  feeling  that 
the  best  possible  advice,  the  best  pos- 
sible information,  is  what  civilians  need, 
including  ourselves,  to  make  that 
decision. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  friend, 
with  a  slight  departure  from  his  cus- 
tomary logic,  while  seeming  to  play  down 
any  desire  to  get  advice  from  General 
Westmoreland,  quotes  with  approval  the 
views  expressed  by  General  Gavin,  based, 
as  he  says,  on  his  experience  imder  Gen- 
eral Ridgway. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  General  West- 
moreland has  been  In  the  best  possible 
position  to  bring  a  firsthand  and  au- 
thoritative report  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  personally  am  glad  he  Is  here  I 
want  to  say  again  that  I  appreciate  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
In  inviting  General  Westmoreland  to  ap- 
pear before  his  distinguished  committee 
and  I  am  sorry  that  he  could  not  appear! 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  not  all 
of  the  columnists.  In  spite  of  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  columnists  quoted 
by  the  Senator— that  Is,  Walter  LIpp- 
mann  and  Doris  Pleeson 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  placed  In  the  Record  the 
editorial  he  has  In  his  hand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Prom  the  Evening 
Star? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  read  one  sen- 
tence and  then  asked  that  the  editorial 
be  placed  In  the  Record  along  with  Doris 
Fleeson's  article. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  aU  the  editorial- 
ists or  all  the  columnists  are  of  the  same 
opinion  as  those  who  are  so  fearful  about 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

May  I  say.  also,  that  while  the  appear- 
ance of  General  Westmoreland  may  not 
be  following  a  pattern  which  has  been 
made  heretofore,  neither  has  the  war  In 
Vietnam  foUowed  any  pattern  we  have 
had  before.  I  think,  in  all  good  humor, 
that  there  is  no  one  who  can  possibly 
advise  us  so  clearly  as  General  West- 
moreland can. 

I.  therefore,  look  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  anticipation  to  his  statement  to- 
morrow at  the  Joint  meeting  of  Congress 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas feels  the  same  way  and  will  be  there 
to  listen  to  him.  I  hope  that  every  Sena- 
tor and  every  Representative  will  be 
there,  as  well. 

We  do  not  have  to  do  a  thing  follow- 
ing his  statement.  We  do  not  have  to 
accept  any  part  of  his  advice.  But  I  do 
think  that  he  Is  a  source  from  whom  we 
can  expect  some  good  advice  which  we 
can  safely  follow  and  some  factual  infor- 
mation. Therefore,  I  look  forward  to  his 
appearance  tomorrow. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  stress  the  difference  in  the  status  of 
General  Gavin  and  of  General  West- 
moreland. 

General  Gavin  has  been  retired  from 
the  service.  He  is  not  now  under  the 
command  of  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  is  a  completely  private  citizen,  at  the 
head  of  a  very  lmp>ortant,  private  re- 
search organization,  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co.  His  knowledge  is  based  upon  his  ex- 
perience In  the  past,  when  he  had  to  do 
with  policy  which  was  being  made  at 
that  time. 

General  Westmoreland,  I  need  not  tell 
the  Senate,  is  under  orders.  He  la  a 
member  of  the  armed  services.  We  all 
know  what  that  means.  That  is  the 
precedent  which  has  been  broken  by  this 
action. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  to  remind 
any  Senator  of  the  emotional  quality 
aroused  in  the  people  by  a  man  who 
commands  some  400,000  of  the  finest 
young  men  of  this  country,  men  whose 
lives  are  dependent,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  his  wisdom  and  his  capacity.  This 
situation  arouses  the  kind  of  old,  tribal 
instinct  which  is  associated  with  mortal 
combat  and  goes  back  to  most  primitive 
days. 

Obviously,  a  man  who  is  used  in  this 
connection  is  entirely  different  from  a 
retired  ofBcer  who,  for  many  years,  has 
been  out  of  the  armed  services  and  is  now 
working  in  a  private  industry. 

General  Westmoreland's  status  has 
much  greater  appeal  and  is  much  more 
likely  to  cause  distraction  from  rational 
consideration  of  the  issue,  to  arouse  «no- 
tions,  and  to  cause  people  to  draw  to- 
gether in  support  of  their  country,  right 
or  wrong.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  all 
shall  support  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 
IshaU. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  as  clearly 
as  I  can,  before  it  goes  too  far,  that  I 
believe  my  country  is  following  a  wrong 
course  and  that  I  should  like  to  see  It 
follow  the  right  course.  ThdX  is  what  is 
Involved  here. 

No  one  Is  trying  to  advocate  that  we 
not  support  the  coimtry.  However,  I 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  Senators,  as 
it  is  of  retired  generals,  to  give  the  best 
advice  they  can  to  the  country  in  the  de- 
termination of  policy. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  man 
who  commands  400,000  troops  in  the  field 
would  have  the  time  or  the  inclination 
to  decide  what  is  the  best  political  policy 
for  the  Senate  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  his  own  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  am  told  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  and  other  Senators  that 
General  Westmoreland  is  the  most  ca- 
pable commanding  ofBcer  of  our  troops  in 
the  field  that  we  have. 

I  accept  that  statement.  I  have  no 
question  about  that  or  any  other  aspect  of 
his  character. 

However.  I  do  not  question  that  he  did 
not  come  to  New  York  except  with  the 
approval  of  his  Commander  in  Chief.  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  be  understood 
as  having  the  slightest  criticism  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland.  I  made  that  clear 
the  other  day.   We  all  did.  No  one.  for  a 


moment.  Is  trying  to  raise  that  question 
about  General  Westmoreland. 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  news- 
papers about  which  the  Senator  has  very 
proudly  reminded  me — the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  the  Washington  Post — 
they  are  both  notorious  for  being  com- 
pletely servile  to  the  administration  so 
far  as  its  foreign  policy  is  concerned. 
There  has  not  been  one  word  of  crit- 
icism of  administration  policy  in  either 
newspaper  for  the  past  5  years,  that  I 
can  think  of.  That  is  why  I  inserted  the 
editorial  from  the  Star  In  the  Record. 
It  is  representative  of  what  we  read  In 
that  newspaper  nearly  every  day. 

I  made  it  clear,  also,  that  the  Star  is 
sufficiently  broadminded  as  to  publish  in 
the  same  issue  an  article  such  as  the  one 
written  by  Doris  Fleeson,  who  is  an  inde- 
pendent commentator.  Therefore,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  say  that  the  Washington 
Star  is  a  fine  newspaper.  It  has  its 
views.  It  is  entitled  to  them.  I  am  not 
trying  to  suggest  that  it  should  not  ex- 
press them.  That  is  why  I  placed  those 
editorials  in  the  Record.  I  wanted  to 
show  what  the  views  of  the  other  side  are. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  Post  publishes  ed- 
itorials Just  like  those  in  the  Star.  I  guess, 
nearly  every  day.  We  do  not  have  to 
read  them,  because  we  can  guess  what 
they  are  going  to  say,  so  far  as  they  con- 
cern our  foreign  policy;  but  also  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  article 
written  by  Walter  Lippmarm,  and  he 
takes  direct  issue  with  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

Of  coiu-se,  neither  Walter  Lippmann 
nor  Doris  Fleeson  has  any  large  televi- 
sion stations,  either,  so  they  do  not,  pos- 
sibly, have  any  secondary  Interests  In 
Government  policy.  In  any  case.  I 
placed  their  articles  in  the  Record,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  include  the  editorials,  likewise. 
There  are  two  different  views.  The  is- 
sue is:  What  is  the  Intelligent,  reason- 
able policy  for  the  country  to  follow? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  is  the 
question.  My  sole  point  has  been  that 
General  Westmoreland  is  in  the  best  po- 
sition, from  many  points  of  view,  to  ad- 
vise us  as  to  what  that  policy  might  be. 
I  am  not  at  all  of  the  opinion  that  be- 
cause he  ts  in  the  Army,  he  will  come  and 
tell  us  what  the  President  wants  him  to 
tell  or  what  anybody  else  would  want  him 
to  tell,  if  he  does  not  believe  it  himself. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  not  say  anything  merely  because 
he  was  told  to.  Neither  will  General 
Westmoreland.  I  hold  the  same  opinion 
about  Mr.  Benjamin  McKelway.  the  edi- 
torial chairman  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  We  ought  to 
hear  and  welcome  every  bit  of  informa- 
tion we  can  get.  I  have  simply  taken  the 
position,  and  I  continue  to  take  it,  that 
there  is  no  better  source  of  information 
as  to  what  the  facts  are  right  now  in 
Vietnam  than  General  Westmoreland. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  agrees 
with  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  means  by  that. 


Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  under 
Army  regulations  any  active  member  of 
that  body,  including  General  Westmore- 
land, must  have  his  remarks  OK'd 
passed  upon,  or  approved  by  the  Penta- 
gon? The  Senator  knows  that.  I  do 
not  have  to  have  my  remarks  approved 
Neither  did  General  Gavin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  to  have 
mine  approved  by  anybody. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  but  General 
Westmoreland  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  I  am  not.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  point  that  out. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
a  retired  admiral  whom  all  Senators 
know.  I  will  go  this  far.  I  would  not 
mind  using  his  name,  if  any  Senator  la 
interested,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is 
of  any  particular  pertinence.  He  has 
been  retired  for  several  years.  He  takes 
issue  with  this  war.  He  said  so.  He  was 
called  the  other  day  by  the  commandant 
of  the  naval  district  in  which  he  lives  and 
warned  that  even  though  he  is  retired  he 
had  better  be  quiet  about  Vietnam,  or 
else  they  would  make  it  unpleasant  for 
him. 

He  wrote  me  to  inquire,  "Has  some- 
thing happened  to  make  the  regulations 
for  clearing  speeches,  applicable  to  re- 
tired naval  officers?"  So  I  asked  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Vance,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  before  our  committee  the 
other  day,  along  with  General  Wheeler. 
I  said,  "Do  your  regulations  apply  to  re- 
tired naval  officers?" 

Mr.  Vance  said.  "I  didn't  think  they 
did,  but  they  certainly  apply  to  active 
naval  officers,  as  well  as  to  General 
Westmoreland." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    One  of  the  dearest 
friends  I  have  is  a  retired  Army  officer 
who  wears  four  stars. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  him;  he  is 
a  fine  man. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    He  has  left  his  one 
son   buried  in   an  unmarked  grave  in 
Korea.    I  refer  to  Gen.  James  Van  Fleet. 
He  tells  me  that  General  Westmoreland 
Is  not  only  one  of  the  best  officers  we 
have,  but  is  also  one  of  the  finest  of 
Christian  gentlemen. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  agree  to  that. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.    He    tells    me   that 
when  General  Westmoreland  says  some- 
thing, it  is  what  he  believes  way  down 
in  his  heart. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  am  sure  he  does. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  should  like  to  hear 
the  expressions  of  a  man  like  that,  who 
has  been  as  close  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  General  Westmoreland  has. 

While  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did 
not  say  anything  the  other  day  to  dis- 
credit General  Westmoreland  or  his  ap- 
pearance here,  that  is  not  true  of  all  the 
participants  in  the  debate,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  question 
that.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  any  Senator  intended  to 
refiect  uiran  General  Westmoreland.  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  they  were  all 
reflecting  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
ministration— of  the  Commander  in 
Chief — in  bringing  the  general  back  at 
this  particular  time  to  deliver  a  speech 
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which  clearly  Is  Intended  to  make  the 
critics  who  are  discussing  the  issues  of 
this  matter  shut  up.  That  was  the  main 
purpose.  I  am  sure  General  Westmore- 
land did  not  Initiate  any  such  venture. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  other  Senators 
had  no  intention  of  reflecting  upon  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  character  or  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  to  that,  I  shall  let 
the  record  speak  for  their  positions.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  greatly 
reflecting  upon  Gener«d  Westmoreland. 

So  far  as  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
myself  is  concerned,  this  debate,  too,  ex- 
empUfles  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  general  subject 
among  Members  of  the  Senate. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  regardless 
of  how  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may 
feel,  I  look  forward  with  enthuslsism  and 
with  anticipation  to  the  speech  to  be 
made  by  General  Westmoreland  tomor- 
row. I  believe  It  will  be  worth  while  for 
us  to  listen,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  worth 
while  for  the  coimtry  to  hear. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  think  that  General  West- 
moreland will  say  anything  different 
from  what  he  said  on  Monday? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suspect  he  will. 
Whether  he  does  or  not,  I  have  no  fore- 
knowledge of  what  he  will  say.  I  do  not 
know  General  Westmoreland.  I  am  not 
any  special  pleader  for  him;  he  Is  not 
from  my  State.  I  simply  know  that  he 
is  a  very  fine  general  and  has  been  our 
leading  soldier  and  field  commander  for 
almost  3  years.  He  has  been  command- 
ing a  great  many  of  the  boys  from  the 
State  so  well  represented  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  a  great  many  boys 
from  my  State.  Too  many  of  them  have 
been  brought  home  and  laid  away  In  the 
soil  of  my  State. 

I  know  he  is  not  going  to  come  here — 
a  man  in  his  circumstances,  and  of  his 
qualities,  and  set  forth  anything  but  the 
truth  as  he  sees  It.  a  man  who  has  had 
access  to  the  questionings  of  prisoners 
of  war,  of  defectors,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  them  who  have  been  questioned 
by  staff  officers. 

I  had  the  privilege  at  one  time  of 
listening  to  Austrian  prisoners  being 
questioned  by  our  staff  officers.  The 
Austrlans  were  deserters  from  the  Ger- 
man front. 

All  such  Information  comes  In  com- 
piled form  to  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
That  Information  should  give  a  clear 
viewpoint  of  the  attitude  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  attitude  of  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Vietcong.  Here 
we  have  the  one  man  who  at  least  can 
give  us  Information,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  be  there  to  listen 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  will  be  there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Who  can  tell  us  au- 
thoritatively what  Is  going  on  over  there. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  are  aspects 
of  this  war  on  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  do  not  agree;  and 
there  Is  nobody  who  has  greater  respect 
than  I  for  General  Westmoreland  as  a 
man  and  as  a  soldier.  But  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate, if  he  has  the  time  to  come  over  here 


and  deliver  talks  In  Washington  and  New 
York  and  other  places  that  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
he  is  not  available  to  ansver  questions 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  this  war 
with  men  who  have  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  are  matters  which  worry  us  and 
on  which  we  would  have  appreciated  be- 
ing enlightened. 

Without  any  Irritation  whatever,  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  as  long  as  he  was  making 
this  long  trip,  It  might  have  been  well 
for  him  to  have  spent  some  time  before 
the  appropriate  committees. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments.  I  would  have  sug- 
gested, in  order  to  save  time,  that  we 
could  have  a  Joint  session  of  the  two 
committees  and  have  one  meeting,  and 
it  would  be  all  right. 

Let  me  end  this  by  saying — and  I  apol- 
ogize to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan];  I  did  not  anticipate  such 
interest  In  this  subject;  I  have  Just  one 
additional  word— the  point  between  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  myself  is  that 
I  think  the  general  Is  saying  things  which 
go  beyond  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war ; 
that  have  direct  implications  on  political 
policy  that  supports  the  war. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  pol- 
icy and  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  battle- 
field, in  which  he  has  complete  freedom. 
I  would  not  think  of  criticizing  his  con- 
duct there  or  what  he  has  to  say  about 
that.  If  he  says  he  needs  2  or  3  hundred 
thousand  troops.  I  would  agree  with  his 
Judgment.  If  he  asks  for  500.000.  I 
would  not  think  of  challenging  him  on 
his  judgment.  But  It  Is  the  policy  which 
has  resulted  and  is  resulting  in  this  war. 
which  is  so  tragic,  in  my  opinion,  and 
which  is  so  tragic  and  ominous  for  the 
future  if  we  continue  to  Increase  and 
escalate  It.  On  this  subject  I  would  say 
he  Is  not  competent  nor  does  he  have  a 
right  to  express  himself  in  his  position 
now.  He  did  not  learn  about  policies 
resulting  in  the  war  by  fighting  in  the 
paddy  fields  of  Vietnam.  He  does  not 
know  what  the  Chinese  or  the  Russians 
are  going  to  do.  He  is  not  going  to  learn 
that  from  prisoners  he  takes  from  the 
Vietcong. 

This  is  a  matter  for  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment, at  the  highest  level;  and  it  hap- 
pens to  be,  under  our  Constitution,  a 
matter  in  which  the  Senate  has  some 
secondary  responsibility.  It  Is  even  less 
than  secondary  today;  It  Is  nearly  non- 
existent. Anyway,  we  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  advise,  and  not  simply  to  con- 
sent. 

That  is  what  is  Involved  here.  It  Is  a 
distinction  of  policy  matters  and  the 
conduct  of  military  operations.  He  did 
not  learn  about  the  fundamental  policies 
In  Vietnam.  In  my  opinion — discussions 
of  a  matter  in  which  people  take  different 
points  of  view. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  dlstlngxilshed 


Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 

for  sui  Insertion. 

AODBSSS    BY    BCMATOE    BATTIEU) 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  thought- 
ful address  given  by  our  colleague  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  be  inserted  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Makk  O.  Hatiteld,  Re- 
publican,   or    Oregon.,    Yale    PoLmcAi. 
Union,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  26.  1967 
"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  a  people  wbo  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors   must   arm   themselves   with   the 
power  knowledge  gives.    A  popular  govern- 
ment without  popular  Information  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  It  Is  but  a  prologue  to 
a  farce,  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both." 

These  are  the  words  of  President  James 
Madison  and  I  find  them  hauntlngly  appro- 
priate today  as  more  and  more  Americans 
admit  to  complete  confusion  regarding  our 
policies  and  purposes  In  Vietnam.  As  this 
confusion  has  grown  greater,  and  as  it  has 
become  more  difficult  to  define  and  defend 
a  moderate  stand,  increasing  numbers  have 
sought  solution  in  extremes.  Louder  and 
more  demanding  have  grown  cries  for  esca- 
lation— "let's  win  and  get  out."  Equally  de- 
manding have  grown  the  cries  for  immediate 
abandonment.  And,  in  this  clamor  and  con- 
fusion, the  voices  of  moderation  have  been 
muted. 

The  solution  for  Vietnam  Is  not  to  be 
found  In  emotional  extremes  but  in  a  well- 
reasoned  policy  that  respects  historical  fact 
and  that  accommodates  current  realities. 

The  present  course  of  our  Involvement  has 
been  charted  on  a  distorted  map.  The  map- 
makers  have  deliberately  misinterpreted  the 
20  year  history  of  this  conflict  to  Justify  our 
present  Involvement,  and  they  follow  their 
twisted  path  with  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
political  realities  and  priorities. 

If  we  are  to  reach  our  destination  of  a 
Just  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  am  con- 
vlnced  that  we  must  rechart  our  course — 
first,  through  an  honest  Interpretation  of 
history  and  an  alteration  of  our  policies  to 
comply  with  this  history,  and  second,  through 
a  recognition  of  tills  conflict  as  a  political 
problem  that  must  be  solved  through  political 
offensives  and  not  solely  by  military  force. 

We  must  recognize  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has 
been  fighting  and  earning  popular  support 
since  before  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  always  under  the  primary  cause  of 
nationalism.  And,  following  the  Geneva 
Agreements,  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam 
was  clearly  a  civil  voar  among  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  not  a  war  of  aggression  Initiated 
by  a  foreign  power.  These  are  the  raw  facta 
of  history  and  the  true  nature  of 
this  conflict. 

But  to  Justify  our  role  in  Vietnam,  our 
gigantic  intriislon  Into  the  affairs  of  this 
smaU  country.  President  Johnson  misrepre- 
sented the  nature  of  this  conflict  as  a  "war 
of  aggression"  conducted  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this 
deliberately  distorted  definition  that  Amer- 
icans accepted  the  commitment  of  100,000 
men  to  South  Vietnam  early  In  1965.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  explained  that  this 
escalation,  this  departxire  from  our  role  as 
advisors  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  aggression  from  the  North.  The 
100,000  men.  Rusk  said,  was  a  response  to 
the  movement  of  the  entire  North  Viet- 
namese 325th  Division  into  the  South  at  the 
end  of  1964. 

A  State  Department  White  Paper  report- 
ed that  4,400  and  possibly  as  many  as  7.400 
North  Vietnamese  had  Infiltrated  Into  the 
South  during  1964.  In  June  1966,  however, 
the  Pentagon  confirmed  Senator  Mansfield's 
report  that  only  400  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
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Han  bad  Infiltrated  during  1964.  Manafleld 
concluded,  and  Secretary  McNamara  ad- 
mitted, that  It  had  been  the  weakneas  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  the  threat 
of  Its  Imminent  collapse — and  not  the 
strength  of  the  Communists — that  had 
caused  the  commitment  of  100.000  men,  In 
120  days,  In  early  1965.  Tbiis  on  the  basU 
of  a  misrepresentation  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  American  public  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  American  boys  to  flght  a  war 
he  had  said  should  be  fought  by  Asians;  to 
falsely  redefine  the  confilct  as  primarily  a 
war  of  aggression:  and  to  seek  a  mlUtary 
solution  to  this  political  problem. 

Other  misrepresentations  and  contradlc. 
tlons  have  created  more  confusion  and  fur- 
ther reduced  the  public's  capability  to  ef- 
fectively Infiuence  the  course  of  the  war. 
The  President  has  misrepresented  the  na- 
ture of  the  conflict  and  he  has  also  mis- 
represented the  nature  of  United  States  pol- 
ley.  As  a  candidate  for  President  In  1964, 
Mr.  Johnson  stated  In  Augiist.  "Some  others 
are  eager  to  enlarge  the  conflict.  They  call 
upon  us  to  supply  American  boys  to  do  the 
Job  that  Asian  boys  should  do.  They  ask  \u 
to  take  reckless  action  which  might  risk  the 
lives  of  mllUons."  Tet  within  three  months 
of  his  election  as  President,  the  decision  ^as 
made  to  send  Marine  combat  troops  to 
Vietnam. 

This  reversal  In  positions  and  contradic- 
tion In  statements  Is  characteristic  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  also.  On  March 
15.  1962;  on  May  12.  1962;  on  January  27, 
1964;  and  on  November  10.  1964.  he  stated 
that  the  United  States  was  In  South  Vietnam 
to  provide  training,  that  he  had  no  plan  for 
Introducing  U.S.  combat  forces  to  South 
Vietnam,  that  we  were  there  only  to  support 
the  frontUne  troops  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army,  and  that  the  war  must  be  fought  and 
won  by  the  Vietnamese.  But  today.  In  abso- 
lute contradiction  to  asstu-ances  made  to  the 
American  people  that  the  war  would  be 
fought  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  not  by 
the  United  States.  American  combat  troops 
number  nearly  500.000. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  made  numerous  other 
statements  that  have  been  contradicted  by 
fact.  Perhaps  best  known  of  these  Is  his 
prediction  in  October  of  1963  that  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  could  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1966.  ThU  statement 
Is  by  no  means  his  only  Inaccurate  prophecy 
or  faulty  assessment  however.  On  May  la. 
1962.  he  stated  'Progress  In  the  last  8  to 
10  weeks  has  been  great  .  .  .  nothing  but 
progress  and  hopeful  Indications  of  further 
progress  In  the  future."  On  July  25.  1962, 
he  said:  "0\ir  military  assistance  to  Vietnam 
Is  paying  off.  I  continue  to  be  encouraged. 
There  are  many  signs  Indicating  progress  " 
And  on  January  31,  1963,  he  restated  his 
optimism:  "There  Is  a  new  feeUng  of  con- 
fidence that  victory  Is  possible  In  South 
Vietnam."  According  to  McNamara's  state- 
ments, we  Bave  been  making  great  progress 
Unfortunately,  McNamara's  "progress"  has 
brought  us  no  closer  to  a  acdutlon  than  we 
were  in  1962. 

The  Preeldent  has  stated  that  "the  only 
path  for  reasonable  men  Is  the  path  of  peace- 
ful settlement."  Tet  the  President  has 
faUed  completely  to  eatabllsh  peace  nego- 
tiations. This  failure  cannot  be  completely 
blamed  on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  refusal  to  be  "rea- 
sonable." There  are  a  number  of  well- 
dociunented  instances  where  the  United 
States  refused  offers  frcMn  Hanoi  to  nego- 
Uate.  In  1964  the  United  States  turned  down 
two  tangible  and  specific  proposals  to  initi- 
ate peace  discussions.  In  late  July,  General 
DeOaulle  called  for  a  Geneva-type  confer- 
ence and  Russia  asked  the  fourteen  nations 
of  the  Geneva  conference  to  reconvene.  All 
major  parties  to  the  conflict  agreed  to  the 
meeting  but  the  United  SUtes  repUed:  "We 
do  not  believe  in  conferences  called  to  ratify 
terror,  so  our  poUcy  U  unchanged."     And, 


during  September  1964  North  Vietnam  offered 
to  meet  with  U.S.  representatives  In  Rangoon, 
Burma,  to  discuss  terms  for  ending  the  hoe- 
tUlties  In  Vietnam.  Despite  U  Thant's  de- 
termined effort  to  arrange  the  talks  the 
U.S.  rejected  the  proposal. 

Late  in  February,  1965,  U  Thant  again 
tried  to  set  up  peace  discussions  and  dis- 
closed at  a  news  conference  that  he  had 
made  concrete  proposals  and  suggestions  to 
the  United  States  and  to  other  powers  prin- 
cipally Involved  In  the  Vietnam  quesUon 
But  the  United  States  refused  to  participate 
and  Administration  officials  confessed  sev- 
eral months  later  that  if  they  had  agreed  to 
peace  talks  with  Hanoi,  it  might  have  top- 
pled the  Government  of  Saigon. 

A  recent  dialogue  on  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing peace  negoaaUons  is  a  repetition 
of  the  same  old  story  of  the  Administration 
rejecting  an  offer  to  negotiate  as  not  "mean- 
ingful" or  not  substantial.  On  December  4, 
1966,  a  message  from  PoUsh  Ptorelgn  Min- 
ister Adam  Rapacki  stated  that  Hanoi  had 
agreed  to  talks  at  the  Ambassadorial  level  In 
Warsaw.  North  Vietnam  asked  that  special 
representatives  be  dispatched  from  Washing- 
ton for  this  purpose.  But  after  the  American 
bombing  raids  near  Hanoi  December  13  and 
14  in  which  civilian  areas  were  damaged 
North  Vietnam  withdrew  its  agreement  ac- 
cusing the  United  States  of  bad  faith. 

The  Administration  now  refuses  to  seek 
negotiations  under  conditions  that  it  would 
have  accepted  a  year  ago.  Perhaps  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  sincerely  want  T>eace  dis- 
cussions and,  even  U  negotiations*  were  es- 
tabUshed,  the  results  might  be  disappoint- 
ing. But  we  must  explore  every  avenue  to 
peace  and  we  cannot  afford  to  second-guess 
the  outcome  of  a  complex  political  situa- 
tion. 

In  fighting  a  war,  our  position  must  natu- 
rally be  flexible,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  truth  must  be  flexible,  that  the  truth 
must  be  subservient  to  political  motives. 
Every  time  that  truth  is  dUtorted  or  denied 
us,  we  are  denied  a  bit  of  our  Uberty.  When 
government  spokesmen  misrepresent  Inter- 
national situations  and  misrepresent  our  na- 
tional intentions,  they  effectively  greatly  nar- 
row alternatives  to  their  poUcles.  Many  feel 
forced  then,  out  of  confusion  and  on  the 
basis  of  no  clear  alternative,  to  endorse  cur- 
rent policy. 

Thus  is  created  the  tyranny  of  the  "big 
Uo" — a  tyranny  of  "no  alternatives,"  a  tyran- 
ny that  does  not  allow  Americans  the  liberty 
of  choice  and  that  does  not  allow  us  effective 
voJce  In  directing  our  nation's  course. 

Thus,  we  have  an  Administration  that  pre- 
sents no  alternative  to  escalating  the  war 

to  expanding  its  efforts  to  solve  this  basi- 
cally poUtical  and  economic  struggle  with 
military  force. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  continued  mili- 
tary escalation  is  destroying  the  possibility 
of  a  negotiated  and  lasting  peace. 

The  purpose  of  this  escalation,  according  to 
the  Administration,  is  to  bring  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  the  peace  Uble.  What  kind  of  distorted 
logic  leads  us  to  believe  that  bombing  North 
Vietnam's  cities  and  factories  wUl  bring  Ho 
to  a  conference  table  to  discuss  peace?  We 
must  take  Into  account  the  psychology  of 
escalation.  The  more  we  escalate  the  war, 
the  more  we  bomb  North  Vietnam,  the  more 
going  to  the  conference  table  becomes  sur- 
render. Tou  don't  "negotiate"  with  a  man 
while  holding  a  gim  to  his  head :  you  outline 
the  terms  for  his  stirrender.  For  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  to  agree  to  peace  talks  while  we  were 
bombing  his  country  would  be  a  great  hu- 
miliation and  would,  In  Ho's  eyes,  be  virtual 
capitulation. 

An  American  professor  of  psychiatry,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  year,  sUted  that  esca- 
lation was  not  an  effective  method  of  estab- 
Ushing  peace  negotiations.  Dr.  Jerome  D 
Frank,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  stated:  "The  Vietnam 
war  has   assumed   an   ideological   character 
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similar  to  the  holy  wars  of  former  times  and 

this  has  ominous  implications Peopu 

fighting  for  their  Ideals  seldom  if  ever  <»n 
be  forced  Into  surrendering  by  pimlsh- 
ment.  .  .  .  The  notion  that  one  can  cause 
people  to  abandon  their  ideologies  by  in- 
flicting pain  on  them  should  have  died  in 
Rome  with  the  Christian  martyrs." 

Annihilation  of  the  North  Vietnamese  wiu 
not  bring  peace  to  the  South.  A  defeated 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  with  his  60,000  troops  returned 
to  the  North,  would  still  leave  five-sixths  of 
the  present  enemy  forces  continuing  the  war 
In  the  South. 

This  Administration  has  lost  Its  capacity 
to  lead  us  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  of  the 
war.  It  Is  defensively  and  Inflexibly  com- 
mitted to  policies  which  have  not  worked 
since  they  were  initiated  20  years  ago  and 
show  no  hint  of  working  now. 

Tet  our  Vietnam  policy-makers  ask  Amer- 
leans  to  line  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
In  the  name  of  blind  faith  and  national 
unity,  endorse  their  policies.  They  attempt 
to  silence  their  critics  by  accusing  the  dis- 
senters of  aiding  the  enemy  and  of  prolong- 
ing the  war. 

This  Administration  is  using  political 
blackmaU  to  eliminate  the  painful  but 
democratic  necessity  of  giving  all  views  a 
fair  hearing.  Those  who  dare  to  chaUenge 
the  Administration's  policies  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  having  their  patriotism  questioned. 
I  want  to  caution  that  we  must  not  confuse 
patriotism  with  blind  endorsement  of  bad 
policies. 

They  have  now  brought  one  of  the  most 
respected  Vietnam  policy-makers,  the  mili- 
tary fleld  commander,  to  the  United  States 
where  he  is  Joining  In  the  effort  to  silence 
the  opposition.  I  want  to  contrast  this  gen- 
eral's statements — denouncing  those  who 
disagree  with  the  Adminlstrp.tion's  policies— 
with  the  comment  of  one  o»  America's  great 
soldiers  and  statesmen.  General  George 
Washington  in  an  address  to  the  officers  of 
the  Army  in  1783  defended  the  right  and 
necessity  to  hear  all  opinions  "If  men  are  to 
be  precluded  from  offering  their  sentiments 
on  a  matter — which  may  Involve  the  most 
serioxis  and  alarming  consequences  that  can 
Invite  the  consideration  of  mankind — (then) 
reason  Is  of  no  use;  the  freedom  of  speech 
may  be  taken  away  and,  dumb  and  silent, 
we  may  be  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter." 

As  much  as  I  oppose  our  present  policies 
In  Vietnam.  I  can  attribute  them  to  be  the 
misguided  actions  of  sincere  men.  I  cannot, 
however,  on  any  grounds,  excuse  the  present 
vicious  attempts  by  these  men  to  gag  the 
voices  of  opposition  by  impugning  thedr 
patriotism. 

What  are  these  powerful  and  Influential 
men  telling  the  American  people?  That  no 
one  should  criticize  the  war  in  Vietnam? 
That  no  one  should  voice  any  protest?  That 
every  truly  loyal  American  will  in  silence 
accept  every  AdmlnUtration  decision  In  the 
conduct  of  this  war?  That  it  Is  disloyal  and 
treasonous  to  dissent? 

I  am  very  deeply  concerned  by  this  attempt 
to  silence  opposing  opinions.  The  President 
says  we  are  In  South  Vietnam  to  preserve  that 
country's  Uberty.  But  Just  what  Is  being 
done  In  the  name  of  Uberty?  Are  we  not 
being  asked  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  South 
Vietnam  at  the  expense  of  our  own?  Are  we 
not  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to  write 
and  adopt  a  Constitution  to  define  their  lib- 
erties while  at  the  same  time  we  are  allowing 
the  President  to  re-define  our  Constitution  to 
deny  us  our  Uberty? 

The  President  cannot  suspend  the  freedom 
of  speech  granted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  In 
order  to  make  his  administration  of  the  war 
popular.  The  Constitutional  right  of  free 
speech  has  been  upheld  to  be  the  same  both 
In  peace  and  in  war.  Our  BiU  of  Rights  U 
not  suspended  even  in  a  period  of  declared 
war,  much  less  In  a  time  of  undeclared  war. 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  free  speech 
is  always  untranunelled  unless  its  exsrolM 
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creates  a  "clear  and  present  dahger."  Only 
If  the  words  are  of  such  a  nature  and  are 
used  under  such  clrciunstances  that  men. 
judging  In  calmness,  could  reasonably  say 
that  they  created  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  they  would  bring  about  the  evils  which 
our  government  has  a  right  to  prevent,  only 
then  can  freedom  of  speech   be  curtaUed. 

The  case  for  freedom  of  speech  should 
need  no  restating.  But  Justice  Brandels  has 
stated  It  so  weU  and  so  forthrlghtly  that  I 
believe  It  bears  review  at  this  time.  He  said, 
In  a  1927  case:  "Those  who  won  our  in- 
dependence believed  that  the  final  end  of 
the  state  was  to  make  men  free  to  develop 
their  faculties  .  .  .  They  believed  that  free- 
dom to  think  as  you  will  and  to  speak  as 
you  think  are  means  indispensable  to  the 
discovery  and  spread  of  political  truth;  that 
without  free  speech  and  assembly  discussion 
would  be  futUe;  that  with  them,  discussion 
affords  ordinarily  adequate  protection  against 
the  dissemination  of  noxious  doctrine;  .  .  . 
(they  knew)  that  the  path  of  safety  lies 
m  the  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  sup- 
posed grievances  and  proposed  remedies; 
and  that  the  fitting  remedy  for  evU  counsels 
Is  good  ones  .  .  .  Recognizing  the  occasional 
tyrannies  of  governing  majorities,  they 
amended  the  Constitution  so  that  free 
speech  and  assembly  should  be  guaranteed. 

"Fear  of  serious  injury  cannot  alone  Jus- 
tify suppression  of  free  speech.  .  .  .  Those 
who  won  our  independence  by  revolu- 
tion .  .  .  did  not  exalt  order  at  the  cost  of 
Uberty." 

The  Administration  has  acknowledged  and 
supported  the  rights  of  free  si>eech  and  free 
assembly  in  the  civil  rights  movement  but 
evidently  does  not  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards to  criticism  or  protest  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  sound  and  fundamental  principle  of 
the  separation  of  the  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  powers  of  Congress.  A  full 
scale  war  Is  being  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration without  asking  Congress  for  a 
declaration  of  war.  Now,  to  compound  this 
distortion  of  our  checks  and  balances  sys- 
tem, the  Adnolnistratlon  would  stifle  public 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  that  undeclared 
war.  Escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  Is  cer- 
tainly accompanied  by  de-escalation  of  our 
constitutional  safeguards. 

What  kind  of  men  have  we  at  the  helm 
of  government  who  would  deliberately  coerce 
the  public  Into  accepting  their  policies  on 
the  threat  of  being  branded  traitors.  These 
are  the  tactics  of  tyrants  with  little  under- 
stindlng  or  respect  for  constitutional  rights 
of  men.  They  fall  to  realize  that  the  free- 
dom to  stand  opposed  to  the  government's 
policy,  the  freedom  to  speak  out  against 
government  actions  which  corrupt  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  society,  that  this  freedom  is 
not  a  privilege  that  can  be  withdrawn  when 
the  boat  begins  to  rock.  This  freedom  is  the 
Inherent  and  ultimate  right  of  people  in  a 
democracy.  It  la  a  right  that  supersedes 
any  ambitions  or  complexes  of  men  and 
stands  above  the  gravity  of  any  issue.  Oiur 
belief  In  Uberty  is  the  foundation  of  our 
political  system  and  any  encroachment  of 
this  liberty — for  whatever  purposes — threat- 
ens our  entire  democratic  structure. 

I  ask  you  "where  Is  the  conscience  of 
America?"  Where  are  the  voices  raised 
against  such  tactics?  Where  are  the  Uber- 
tarlans  to  denounce  this  diminishing  of  lib- 
erty for  the  sake  of  consensus?  Have  Amer- 
icans become  so  mesmerized  by  the  Mc- 
Carthy-lte  tactics  of  the  Administration— the 
tactics  of  indlsorimlnate  insinuation  of  tm- 
patrlotlc  motives  to  those  that  dissent — that 
they  faU  to  recognize  the  threat  of  these 
tactics  to  liberty. 

We  must  remember  that  Uberty  is  not 
Mmethlng  that  Is  once  won  and  forever 
Mcure.  In  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster. 
"God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love 
tt.  and  are  altoays  ready  to  guard  and  defend 

1  am  also  very  deeply  concerned  that  the 


RepubUcan  Party  might  become  an  accom- 
pUce  In  this  political  pressure  to  silence  op- 
position. We  have  heard  a  number  of  lead- 
ing RepubUcans  oonunent  that  the  Party 
should  remain  silent  concerning  Vietnam  and 
not  allow  it  to  beccone  a  poUtlcal  issue.  I 
strongly  challenge  this  contention.  I  be- 
lieve the  Republican  Party  has  an  obUgatlon 
to  the  fighting  men  In  Vietnam.  It  must 
offer  alternatives  to  the  Administration's 
present  policy  that  calls  upon  these  young 
men  to  sacrifice  their  Uves  without  bringing 
their  comrades  and  country  any  closer  to 
victory  or  solution.  The  Party  also  has  an 
obligation  to  the  country  and  the  two-party 
system  to  offer  alternative  i>ollcles  that  we 
feel  would  better  reaUze  our  national  goal  of 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

Many  have  offered  alternatives  to  military 
escalation  and  the  American  pubUc  deserves 
an  opportunity  to  study  and  select  or  reject 
these  alternatives. 

I  have,  for  a  good  number  of  months, 
listed  three  possible  alternatives  to  our  pres- 
ent policy  that  I  beUeve  might  make  it  pos- 
sible to  extricate  ourselves  with  honor  from 
Vietnam. 

First,  on  the  military  front,  I  beUeve  that 
we  should  take  steps  to  de-Americanize  the 
war.  This  Is  essentially  an  Asian  war  with 
Asian  interests  most  clearly  at  stake.  Presi- 
dent Marcos  of  the  Philippines  has  declared 
that  there  must  be  Asian  solutions  to  Asian 
problems  and  we  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  them  to  wage  their  own  mlUtary 
action.  Asian  troops  shovUd  be  substituted 
for  American  forces  on  a  carefully  scheduled 
program  with  logistical  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  warned  us 
that  the  confilct  In  Vietnam  could  last  for 
another  10  or  15  years  and  we  should  not  wait 
another  half-decade  before  taking  positive 
steps  to  turn  this  war  over  to  the  people 
who  have  the  primacy  of  Interest  in  Its  out- 
come. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  I  believe  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
the  calling  of  an  all -Asian  conference. 
Through  such  a  conference,  the  confilct 
could  be  redefined  as  a  diplomatic  problem 
to  be  most  realistically  negotiated  by  Asian 
diplomats,  rather  than  as  an  American 
military  problem  to  be  solved  by  guns.  An 
Asian  diplomatic  offensive  might  lead  to  re- 
duced tensions  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween adversaries  In  the  confilct  and  buUd  a 
bridge  of  trust  between  the  two  sides  so  that 
the  atmosphere  for  peace  discussions  is 
Improved. 

Third,  on  the  economic  front,  we  must 
begin  now  to  prepare  South  Vietnam  for 
peace  and  the  inevitable  transition  from  a 
war-oriented  to  a  peace-time  economy.  We 
should  work  for  the  creation  of  a  South- 
east Asian  conrunon  market  based  on  agri- 
cultural economies.  Our  goal  of  peace  and 
stability  In  South  Vietnam  will  not  auto- 
matically be  reached  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  confilct.  When  the  hostilities 
cease  In  South  Vietnam,  the  prospects 
for  continued  peace  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  this  area's  abUlty 
to  progress  economically  and  to  meet  the 
rising  expectations  of  Its  people.  None  of 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  large 
enough  to  support  strong  and  viable  econ- 
omies In  the  near  future.  Through  tariff 
agreements  and  cooperative  planning,  how- 
ever these  countries  could  coordinate  the 
development  of  their  Individual  and  total 
resources.  They  should  also  be  able  to  avoid 
the  initial  expense  and  long-term  InefBclency 
of  duplicating  basic  agriculture-oriented  in- 
dustries necessary  to  the  development  of 
each  country. 

The  alternatives  I  have  Just  offered  Join 
many  other  Ideas  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

But  whatever  alternative  we  would  adopt 
or  whatever  course  we  would  pursue  we 
cannot  commit  ourselves  to  a  program  that 
destroys  liberty  In  name  of  some  other  goal. 


As  Justice  Brandels  counseled  us,  liberty 
must  be  valued  as  both  a  means  and  an  end, 
and  he  said,  "Those  who  won  our  lndep)end* 
enoe  believe  .  .  .  liberty  to  be  the  secret 
of  happiness  and  courage  to  be  the  secret  of 
Uberty." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  this  address  was  given  before  the 
Yale  Political  Union.  In  one  of  his 
opening  paragraphs.  Senator  Hatfteld 
said: 

The  solution  tat  Vietnam  is  not  to  be 
found  in  emotional  extremes  but  in  a  well-> 
reasoned  poUcy  that  respects  historical  fact 
and  that  accommodates  current  reaUtles. 

This,  It  seems  to  me,  is  apropos  of  the 
colloquy  which  we  have  Just  heard  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Later  In  his  remarks  he  said : 

Tet  our  Vietnam  poUcy-makers  ask 
Americans  to  Une  up  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and,  in  the  name  of  bUnd  faith  and  national 
unity,  endorse  their  poUcies.  They  attempt 
to  silence  their  critics  by  accusing  the  dis- 
senters of  aiding  the  enemy  and  of  prolong- 
ing the  war. 

This  Administration  Is  using  poUtical 
blackmail  to  eliminate  the  painful  but 
democratic  necessity  of  giving  all  views  a  fair 
hearing.  Those  who  dare  to  challenge  the 
Administration's  poUcles  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
having  their  patriotism  questioned.  I  want 
to  caution  that  we  must  not  confuse  patriot- 
Ism  with  blind  endorsement  of  bad  policies. 

The  question  Involved  in  the  discus- 
sion we  have  heard  is.  Why  is  General 
Westmoreland  here?  Is  he  here  to  re- 
port on  the  conduct  of  the  war?  Is  he 
here  to  bring  us  his  great  knowledge  of 
what  is  happening  there?  If  so.  I  think 
he  should  have  been  permitted  to  appear 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Or  is  he,  indeed, 
here  merely  to  put  a  sort  of  a  sack,  if  you 
will,  over  dissension,  and  try  to  mulOe 
dissension? 

That  is  the  thing  that  disturbs  me.  I 
have  known  General  Westmoreland  for 
some  years.  He  commanded  the  101st 
Airborne  Division,  which  is  based  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.  He  had  a  very  distin- 
guished record  there.  I  think  he  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  field  com- 
manders, not  only  today,  but  in  this 
century. 

However,  I  believe  that,  not  through 
his  fault,  the  purpose  of  his  visit  here  is 
being  confused,  and  more  and  nK>re  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  think  he  is  here  to 
stop  dissent  rather  than  to  give  us  any 
illumination  on  the  problems  that  we  face 
and  the  dUemma  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  srlelding. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  re- 
ferred to  an  editorial  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
that  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  editorial  is  entitled.  "Meeting  Dis- 
sent," and  it  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today. 

I  feel  that  the  editorial  is  a  very  fair 
presentation  of  the  matter,  and  I  think 
it  would  add  much  to  the  comments  and 
the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
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appearance   of   General   Westmoreland 
tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 
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[Prom  the  Waahington  Poet,  Apr.  27.  1967J 
Meeting  Dissskt 
The  government  of  a  free  society  ha«  no 
right  to  suppress,  restrain  or  punish  dis- 
sent; but  It  is  under  no  obligation  to  re- 
frain from  reply  or  rebuttal. 

Reaction  in  some  quarters  to  the  tour  of 
General  Westmoreland  suggests  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  war  may  be  seized  of  the  no- 
tion that  they  have  every  right  to  mobilize 
their  sympathizers  but  that  those  In  favor 
of  the  war  do  not  enjoy  the  same  right  to 
summon  support  to  the  forum. 

Some  bitterness  has  been  caused  In  par- 
ticular, by  General  Westmoreland's  disclosure 
that  criticism  of  the  American  poUcy  In 
Vietnam  gives  comfort  to  North  Vietnam 
and,  by  prolonging  the  war  may  be  costing 
American  Uves.  This  Is  simply  a  fact  of  life 
attested  to  by  most  authorities  who  have 
Interviewed  officials  at  Hanoi.  The  dissenters 
do  wrong  to  try  to  suppress  this  fact  and 
they  are  mlstalcen  in  resenting  Its  disclosure 
It  Is  an  awkward  fact  of  life. 

General  Westmoreland  did  not  say.  and  no 
other  responsible  critic  has  said,  that  this 
disagreeable  fact  makes  It  disloyal  for  any- 
one to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  to 
dissent  from  the  policy  of  the  Government 
It  U  doubtful  If  any  democratic  society  could 
ever  achieve,  without  the  sacrifice  of  all 
principle,  the  degree  of  unanimity  needed 
to  divest  the  North  Vietnamese  of  plau- 
sible pretenses  on  which  to  maintain  the  U- 
lusion  that  they  can  gain  a  victory  by  po- 
litical dissent  In  the  United  SUtes.  One  dis- 
senting voice  alone  probably  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  that  purpose.  How  much  does  an 
undeniably  greater  dissent  increase  the  U- 
luslon?  To  whatever  degree  dissent  contrib- 
utes to  it,  this  is  a  burden  that  a  free  coun- 
try must  cheerfully  bear  In  wartime 

So  debate  cannot  and  wUl  not  be  curbed 
in  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  much  It 
contributes  to  the  hope  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  they  can  achieve  politically 
What   they  cannot  accomplish   militarily 

While  It  would  be  wrong  for  an  American 
Government  to  try  to  diminish  dissent  by 
unconstitutional  and  antidemocratic  meth- 
ods, the  Government  has  every  right  to  try 
to  diminish  dissent  by  making  its  own  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.  It  is  perfectly  free 
and  able,  within  the  framework  of  a  free 
•oclety^  to  mobilize  the  sentiment  of  the 
country.  It  should  not  be  reproached  for 
trying  to  enlarge  the  area  of  agreement  by 
Increasing  the  information  and  knowledge 
of  the  public  about  the  war. 

And  it  might  be  very  well  advised  to  seek 
frequently  the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  objectives  of  policy  and  to  the  altering 
means  of  achieving  those  objectives.  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  Congress,  by  a  new  and 
explicit  direction  to  the  Government,  stet- 
ing  the  ends  of  American  policy  and  the 
methods  Of  achieving  them,  might  provlSe 

^l^^*  S?w  ^'y  "•  '"«^^  ^tb  Paris 
and  not  with  Washington. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OP  REAL  PROPERTY 

*»,'^?„^"**®  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  1039)  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into 
leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. *^ 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  the  Senate  Is  considering 
S.  1039,  as  sunended  and  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
continue  beyond  the  current  expiration 
date  of  April  30.  1967,  the  authority  of 
tiUe  39,  United  States  Code,  section  2103 
for  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into 
1^  agreements  for  special  purpose  post 
ofHce  buildings  for  periods  up  to  30  years 
and  the  authority  of  such  section  for 
land  acquisition,  including  condemnation 
and  related  land  disposition. 

The  30-year  lease  construction  pro- 
gram for  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
authorized  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
Property  Act  of  1954.  and  will  expire  on 
AprU  30.  1967.  This  authority  authorizes 
the  Postmaster  General  to  obtain  control 
of  a  suitable  site  either  by  assignable  op- 
tion, purchase,  or  condemnation;  to  ad- 
vertise for  competitive  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  postal  facility  in  accord- 
ance with  Post  Office  specifications  on 
the  designated  site;  assign  the  option  or 
sell  the  site  to  the  successful  bidder  and 
lease  back  the  entire  facility  for  a  term 
of  years  not  in  excess  of  30. 

The  continuation  of  this  30-year  leas- 
ing authority  is  vital  to  the  Post  Office 
Department's  space  acquisition  program 
since  It  is  the  most  economical  method 
of  leasing  space  where  a  lease  Is  advan- 
tageous and  long-term  occupancy  is  pro- 
jected and  gives  the  Department  the  flex- 
ibility that  it  needs  in  meeting  its  ex- 
panding space  requirements. 

The  annual  mall  volume  In  the  United 
States  Is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 3  bUlion  pieces  annually 
and  many  of  the  post  office  buildings  are 
grossly  Inadequate  to  handle  this  In- 
creased mail  volume.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment must  have  long-term  leasing 
*""?prlty  if  it  is  going  to  have  physical 
facUiUes  capable  of  handling  this  in- 
creasing mall  volume.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  leasing  authority  will  provide 
new  facilities  over  and  above  those  con- 
structed with  appropriated  funds  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959.  and  is  In  no  way  intended 
to  replace  Government  construction  of 
post  office  facilities  where  feasible. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  features 
of  S.  1039  will  Insure  that  leasing  wlU 
not  be  used  In  Ueu  of  Government  con- 
struction In  providing  new  postal  facili- 
ties: 

First.  The  Postmaster  General  must 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  and  thereafter  determine 
that  it  is  not  desirable  or  feasible  to 
construct  a  postal  facility  under  the  pro- 
ylfjo"?  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 

;  r.w.     °^  proceeding  to  lease  a  new 
raclUty. 

Second.  His  authority  for  long-term 
leasing  Is  limited  to  special  purpose  post 
office  buildings  which  are  not  readily 
usable  or  convertible  to  use  as  general 
purpose  office  buildings. 

Third.  He  is  required  to  submit  a 
statement  explaining  all  aspects  of  the 
lease  and  justifying  the  need  for  the  fa- 
cility to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  each  building 
having  a  gross  floor  space  exceeding  20,- 
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000  square  feet  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
entering  into  a  lease.  He  may  do  it  con. 
siderably  before  that  time,  but  he  must 
do  so  at  least  30  days  before. 

Fourth.  His  authority  to  enter  into 
long-term  leases  for  new  postal  facill 
ties  is  extended  until  June  30,  1972  only 

The  committee,  after  carefully  analyz- 
Ing  all  facets  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's leasing  program,  believes  that 
this  bill  provides  the  best  possible  basis 
for  operation,  and  will  insure  the  Gov 
ernment  the  best  results;  therefore  i 
urge  passage  of  S.  1039. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
passage  of  S.  1039,  which  amends  and 
extends  for  5  years  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  leases 
of  real  property  for  up  to  30  years. 

Present  authority  to  enter  into  30- 
year  leases  expires  April  30  this  year 
If  the  30-year  authority  is  allowed  to 
expire,  the  Department  will  have,  under 
permanent  law,  authority  to  enter  into 
leases  for  up  to  20  years. 

Annual  rentals  under  30-year  leases 
are  smaller  by  far  than  under  20-year 
lease.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  that  if  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  allowed  to 
enter  Into  20-year  leases,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  30-year  leases 
where  this  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government. 

Based  on  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  on  which  I 
serve,  I  believe  leasing  authority  is  an 
Important  management  tool  for  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

In  the  past,  however,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  had  quite  a  free  hand 
In  administering  its  leasing  authority. 
S.  1039  would,  very  properly,  circum- 
scribe this  authority.  Thus,  the  pend- 
ing bill  represents  an  Improvement  over 
existing  law  in  three  signiflcant  respects. 
First,  whereas  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, under  Its  existing  authority,  is  not 
required  to  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  providing  the  required 
postal  space  through  Government  con- 
struction, 8.  1039  does  provide  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  before 
the  Postmaster  General  may  exercise  his 
authority  to  enter  into  leases  for  up  to 
30  years. 

Second,  S.  1039  Umlts  the  authority  for 
30-year  leases  to  special -purpose  post 
office  buildings.  Previously,  the  law  did 
not  impose  such  a  limitation.  A  special- 
purpose  post  office  building  Is  defined  in 
S.  1039  as  one  which  is  in  a  particular 
geographical  location  making  it  con- 
venient for  processing  mail.  Is  designed 
in  a  particular  configuration  making  it 
convenient  for  processing  mail,  and  is 
not  readily  usable  nor  convertible  as  a 
general-purpose  office  building. 

Third,  8.  1039  provides  for  congres- 
sional review  of  proposed  leases  of  what- 
ever duration,  short  term  or  long,  of 
special-purpose  buildings  larger  than 
20,000  square  feet.  The  bill  requires  the 
Postmaster  General  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
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the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
entering  into  a  lease  agreement  a  report 
giving  the  full  details  about  the  proposed 
lease  transaction,  including  the  need  for 
such  an  agreement. 

This  procedure  will  enable  the  com- 
mittees to  maintain  surveillance  over  the 
lease  program  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

No  such  requirement  Is  Imposed  by 
present  law,  either  with  respect  to  30- 
year  leases,  20-year  leases,  or  in  fact  any 
leases.  Thus,  If  S.  1039  falls  of  enact- 
ment, the  Post  Office  Department  would 
retain  authority  to  enter  Into  20-year 
leases,  but  It  would  not  have  to  give  Con- 
gress any  prior  report  on  a  proposed 
lease.  The  pending  measure,  therefore, 
is  an  Improvement  over  existing  law. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  Fed- 
eral long-term  leasing  versus  Federal 
construction  of  postal  facilities. 

Actual  construction  costs  of  a  postal 
building  such  as  we  are  discussing  are 
approximately  the  same  whether  built 
by  the  Government  or  by  a  private 
builder. 

Any  comparison  of  Federal  leasing 
versus  Federal  construction  of  20-  or  30- 
year  postal  facilities,  therefore,  has  to 
be  broader  than  just  construction  costs 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  total  costs  of 
both  methods  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Obviously,  rentals  under  a  long-term 
lease  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  les- 
sor's amortized  cost  of  construction,  in- 
terest charged  on  money  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance construction,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
a  reasonable  return  to  the  lessor. 

Taxes  and  Insurance  are  not  paid  for 
a  federally  constructed  building  on  fed- 
erally owned  land.  So  the  local  govern- 
ment loses  the  real  property  taxes  that 
a  private  lessor  would  pay.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loses  the  Income  taxes 
that  a  private  lessor  would  pay  on  in- 
come from  buildings  he  leases  to  the  Post 
OCBce  Department. 

So  from  that  standpoint,  obviously  the 
total  cost  will  be  lower  under  Federal 
construction  than  under  a  long-term 
lease. 

Although  some  may  content  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  to 
pay  Interest,  when  we  are  in  a  deficit 
financial  position,  as  we  are  and  have 
been  for  some  years,  some  Interest  must 
be  attributed  to  post  office  construction 
financed  out  of  Federal  appropriations. 
True,  the  Interest  rate  may  be  lower  than 
the  interest  rates  paid  by  a  lessor  for  the 
same  20-  or  30-year  period. 

Last  year,  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  analyzing  comparative  costs 
of  post  office  building  space  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  This 
study,  on  page  76  of  the  hearings  last 
year,  demonstrates  that  cost  differences 
between  Federal  leasing  and  Federal 
construction  depend  upon  what  assump- 
tions are  used  In  making  the  compari- 
son and  what  factors  are  included  and 
excluded. 

One  set  of  asstunptlons  and  one  set  of 
factors  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
show  Federal  leasing  costs  $60.3  million 
more  than  Federal  construction  and 
ownership  of  a  30-year  post  office  build- 
ing. 
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A  second  set  of  assumptions  and  fac- 
tors shows  leasing  costs  as  $34.7  million 
more. 

A  third  comparison  shows  leasing 
would  cost  $19.2  million  less  than  Fed- 
eral construction. 

So  statistical  exercises  can  be  em- 
ployed to  prove  one  point  of  view  or  an- 
other. 

On  the  question  of  Federal  long-term 
leasing  versus  Federal  construction,  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Amos  J. 
Coffman  said  In  his  prepared  statement 
for  our  subcommittee  this  year : 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  I  might  say,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  are  all  agreed  on  one 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  larger  major 
faculties  required  by  POD  can  generally  be 
constructed  as  Federal  buildings  more  eco- 
nomically than  they  can  be  provided  as  leased 
biUldings. 

Mr.  Coffman  continued: 

This  consensus  then  is  the  basis  for  the 
futxire  policy  of  the  Department.  That  pol- 
icy is  that  to  the  extent  possible  and  desir- 
able, including  availabUlty  of  funds,  our 
larger  facilities  will  be  constructed  as  Fed- 
eral buildings  either  by  the  Department 
under  its  delegation  of  authority  or  by  GSA 
as  combination  post  office  and  Federal  office 
buildings. 

Under  this  policy  we  believe  that  a  very 
substantial  number  of  buildings  now  being 
planned  as  leased  buUdlngs  will  be  converted 
to  Federal  construction. 

We  believe  that  this  policy,  unless  Inter- 
rupted by  events  and  forces  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department,  will  result  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  Department's  larger 
facilities  being  constructed  for  Federal  ovim- 
ership. 

So.  whereas  prior  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  was  to  rely  heavily  on  the  leasing 
program  for  Its  larger  facilities,  now  the 
Post  Office  has  the  policy  of  relying 
mainly  on  construction,  except  for  those 
occasions  where  a  30-year  lease  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  important  also  to  note  that  where- 
as the  General  Accounting  Office  has  in 
the  past  taken  a  dim  view  of  some  of  the 
Post  Office  lease  transactions,  this  year 
a  representative  of  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office  stated  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  page  60,  as  follows: 

In  oiu"  opinion  the  Postmaster  General  has 
need  for  the  authorities  contained  in  section 
2103  of  title  39  to  acquire  title  to  sites  and 
to  enter  into  leases  for  periods  not  exceeding 
30  years,  and  we  recommend  that  these  au- 
thorities be  extended. 

It  Is  my  understanding  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Is  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  S.  1039  as  amended. 

The  hearing  record  offers  persuasive 
testimony  Indicating  there  will  always 
remain  some  circumstances  where  long- 
term  leasing  authority  including  land 
acquisition  authority,  will  be  needed — 
in  other  words,  where  Federal  construc- 
tion is  not  possible  nor  desirable. 

A  situation  may  arise  where  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  approval  and  fund- 
ing of  construction  of  a  Federal  build- 
ing Is  not  possible  In  time  to  meet  postal 
service  requirements.  A  leased  building 
may  then  be  preferable  to  no  building  at 
aU. 

A  situation  may  arise  where  the  site 
needed  for  a  postal  facility  Ls  not  for  sale 


and  Is  owned  by  a  public  body,  such  as  an 
airport  authority  or  a  port  authority 
against  which  condemnation  Is  not  con- 
sidered appropriate.  Many  airports,  for 
example,  are  willing  to  provide  a  facility 
at  their  cost,  but  are  not  willing  to  sell 
the  land  for  the  construction  of  a  Fed- 
eral building.  Again,  leasing  authority 
would  be  valuable  here. 

A  situation  may  arise  where  a  city  or 
other  taxing  authority  Is  willing  to  do- 
nate land  or  sell  it  for  a  low  cost  in  re- 
turn for  a  structure  that  will  remain  on 
the  local  tax  rolls.  Without  leasing  au- 
thority, the  Post  Office  could  not  partici- 
pate In  such  an  arrangement. 

A  situation  may  arise  where  the  only 
way  a  prime  postal  site  can  be  brought 
under  control  for  the  leasing  program  is 
by  condemnation. 

Also,  the  leasing  program  enables  the 
Post  Office  to  spread  the  cost  of  space 
over  the  period  of  occupancy,  rather 
than  over  the  period  of  Federal  con- 
struction. During  the  occupancy  period, 
the  revenue  from  users  of  the  msdl  helps 
pay  for  the  space  being  leased. 

Where  leasing  Is  desirable  and  where 
long-term  occupancy  can  be  foreseen, 
the  30-year  lease  term  Is  more  economi- 
cal than  the  shorter  20-year  term  to 
which  the  Department  would  be  limited 
if  S.  1039  is  not  passed.  As  I  said  before, 
the  annual  rental  rate  is  substantially 
less  imder  a  30-year  lease  than  a  20-year 
lease. 

Based  on  the  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Groimds  that  a  need  exists  for  30-year 
leasing  authority.  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port a  5-year  extension  of  this  authority 
provided  in  this  bill.  I  am  persuaded 
there  are  situations  where  a  30-year  lease 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Federal 
Govenunent. 

Moreover,  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  this  whole  postal  leasing 
program  In  5  years.  Meantime,  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  will 
maintain  current  surveillance  through 
the  requirement  of  reports  from  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  knowledge  that 
Congress  is  going  to  examine  proposed 
lease  arrangements  will  cause  Post  Office 
officials  to  be  particularly  diligent  and 
careful  in  making  such  arrangements. 

It  is  my  understanding,  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  intends  to  use  the  long-term 
leasing  authority  sparingly,  judiciously, 
and  justifiably.  Congress  will  be  wateh- 
ing  to  see  that  they  do. 

One  further  aspect  of  S.  1039  deserves 
mention.  That  Is  the  extension  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  land  acquisition 
and  disposition  authority.  I  am  per- 
suaded this  authority  is  essential  to  an 
effective  leasing  program  whether  the 
leases  are  of  10.  20,  or  30  years  in  dura- 
tion. If  S.  1039  is  not  passed,  the  land 
acquisition  and  condemnation  authority 
will  expire  and  will  not  be  available  for 
the  Department  in  connection  with  the 
Department's  permanent  authority  to 
lease  up  to  20  years. 

The  Post  Office  attributes  Its  success  In 
obtaining  site  options  at  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  for  its  lease  construction  pro- 
gram to  the  existence  of  condemnation 
authority  in  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
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section  2103.  Tefitimony  dlsclofied  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  authority  to 
condemn  Is  sufficient  in  almost  all  cases 
to  enable  the  postal  service  to  obtain  as- 
signable options. 

Direct  land  acquisition  authority  Is 
useful  when,  for  example,  one  or  more 
owners  of  parcels  within  selected  site 
area  demand  exorbitant  prices  and  the 
Government's  Interests  can  be  protected 
only  by  acquiring  through  condemna- 
tion, leaving  the  determination  of  fair 
value  to  the  court. 

It  is  useful  when  option  speculators 
tie  up  the  choice  sites  in  an  area  to  force 
the  Government  to  accept  their  terms. 

In  cases  where  clear  title  to  one  or 
more  parcels  of  a  selected  site  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  the  owner,  title  can  be 
cleared  by  condemnation  proceedings. 

It  is  useful  when  a  municipality  or 
other  non-Pederal  Government  unit 
owns  the  desired  site  and  is  willing  to  sell 
at  a  reasonable  price,  but  lacks  statutory 
authority  to  do  so. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  occasions 
when  direct  land  acquisition  is  useful. 
As  long  as  leasing  is  permitted,  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  have  the  au- 
tliority  for  direct  land  acquisition,  for 
this  permits  true  competitive  bidding  on 
the  same  post  office  project,  including 
the  same  site. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
final  observation.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  reported  this  measure  favorably. 
It  is  also  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  most  postal 
matters.  I  have,  therefore,  a  particular 
interest  In  the  improvement  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  volume  of  mall  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  handles  each  year  is 
staggering — and  it  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Despite  the  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  telephone  and  other  com- 
munications media,  the  American  people 
are  using  the  malls  to  an  extent  never 
before  In  history. 

It  appears  the  Post  Office  must  accel- 
erate Its  mall  handling  equipment  ac- 
qixlsitlon.  It  must  accelerate  its  efforts 
to  find  the  space  to  handle  the  mounting 
volume  of  mail.  And  it  must  have  the 
flexibility  to  accomplish  this  with  effi- 
ciency, speed,  and  economy. 

S.  1039  gives  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment a  measure  of  flexibility.  Yet 
through  the  checks  and  restraints  I  have 
described,  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
be  held  within  proper  bounds. 

The  measure  follows  the  precept  of 
giving  the  administrators  the  proper  toola 
and  then  holding  them  accountable. 

I  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  in  urging  pas- 
sage of  S.  1039. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wish  me  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  the  floor  In  my  own 
right.  I  am  going  to  propose  that  the 
bill  be  limited  to  post  offices  costing  not 
more  than  $250,000.  That  would  elimi- 
nate the  leasing  authority  for  all  of  the 
big  Federal  post  office  buildings  which  Is 
the  area  in  which  we  have  found  abuse. 
The  reason  I  object  to  the  bill  In  Its 
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present  form  la  that  It  Is  unnecessarily 
expensive  to  the  Government.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  these  post  office 
buildings  are  one-purpose  buildings. 
That  Is  made  clear  in  the  committee  bill 
and  in  the  committee  report. 

When  one  builds  a  one-purpose  build- 
ing and  the  Government  leases  it  for  30 
years  the  contractor  will  automatically — 
and  I  would,  too — include  hi  the  rent  a 
sufficient  amount  to  amortize  that  build- 
ing and  its  cost  over  a  30-year  period. 
He  has  no  basis  of  knowing  whether  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  Govenmient 
will  renew  the  lease. 

If  the  Government  does  not  renew  the 
lease  it  would  be  extremely  expendve  for 
the  owner  of  the  building  to  convert 
such  a  one-purpose  building  to,  let  us 
say,  an  office  building  or  an  apartment 
house. 

The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
knows  that  the  postal  facility  will  be  op- 
erating 30  years,  60  years,  or  100  years 
from  now.  and  it.  as  the  owner,  can 
amortize  the  cost  over  the  full  life  of  the 
building. 

The  Government  knows  that  at  the 
end  of  30  years  the  building  will  not  be 
worn  out.  It  knows  that  the  building 
must  be  maintained  over  the  30-year 
period  and  that  it  will  need  the  facilities 
after  that  period. 

In  many  of  the  contracts  the  Govern- 
ment has  written  Into  the  contract  a 
provision  that  it  is  responsible  for  not 
only  the  rent  but  also  for  all  costs  of 
maintenance.  It  is  assumed  In  the  con- 
tract that  the  Government  will  return 
the  building  to  the  owner  In  good  renta- 
ble condition,  painted,  and  with  all 
equipment  in  good  shape. 

Therefore  the  owner — the  man  leas- 
ing the  property  to  the  Government- 
would  have  a  good  building,  fully  amor- 
tized, to  take  over  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
period. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  possible 
way  for  the  Government  to  lease  to  ad- 
vantage one  of  these  $5  million.  $10 
million,  or  $20  million  buildings,  on.  say. 
a  30-year  basis.    It  Is  not  practicable. 

The  owner  of  the  building  must  re- 
cover all  of  his  investment  during  that 
period  of  time. 

According  to  my  tabulation— and  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  I  quote  the  most 
recent  Information  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  since  its  figures  seem  to 
vary  from  day  to  day— the  last  report 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  showed, 
there  were  287  post  offices  that  had  been 
built  on  a  20-  or  30-year  lease  basis  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $250,000.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  post  office  buildings  were 
built  at  a  cost  of  less  than  that  figure. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  from  the  De- 
partment a  list  of  all  these  offices  costing 
$250,000  or  over  and  the  rents  that  are 
paid.  I  asked  for  the  cost  of  the  building, 
who  built  it.  the  date  of  construction, 
and  the  basic  terms  of  the  lease,  and  so 
forth. 

I  have  that  report  and  had  intended 
to  put  that  information  In  the  Record 
today.  However,  when  I  started  to  as- 
semble this  information  I  discovered 
that  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  other 
information  I  have  received  as  to  costs, 
and  so  forth. 

I  think  it  l8  indefensible  that  the  Poet 


Office  Department  does  not  know  the 
amoimt  of  rent  It  pays  for  some  of  the 
offices.  If  it  does  know  why  do  they  not 
give  the  committee  or  me  the  right  an- 
swer? 

At  the  time  I  asked  for  the  reports  I 
made  the  suggestion  that  It  would  be  all 
right  with  me  If  a  copy  of  the  reports 
and  the  Information  being  sent  to  me 
was  also  sent  to  the  committee.  Then 
we  would  have  the  same  reports. 

I  cite  one  example  of  Inconsistency. 
In  the  report  received  by  me  under  date 
of  September  29,  1966,  from  the  Depart- 
ment, the  annual  rent  for  the  post  office 
at  Buffalo,  N.Y..  is  listed  as  $683,479 
That  building  is  leased  for  30  years. 

I  have  every  right  to  expect  the  in- 
formation to  be  correct.  However,  I  had 
a  report  at  the  same  time  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  with  reference  to  the 
same  post  office  building  In  Buffalo. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment leased  the  same  building  from  the 
same  man  for  an  annual  rent  of  $958.- 
479.76.  How  can  anyone  explain  this 
discrepancy? 

The  Department  sent  to  me  and  the 
conmilttee  this  report  which  I  have  here, 
which  Indicates  that  It  would  require 
39i'6  years  to  recover  his  Investment 
costs. 

I  assume  that  the  39  V2 -year  period  Is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  report 
which  accompanied  the  Information, 
showing  that  the  particular  office  Is  being 
leased  by  the  Government  at  an  annual 
rent  of  $683,479.  However,  the  Comp- 
troller General  states  that  the  annual 
rental  for  this  building  Is  $958,479.76  In- 
stead of  $683,479.  Over  the  30-year  pe- 
riod that  Is  aroimd  a  $9  million  differ- 
ence. 

Perhaps  the  Department  Is  computing 
Its  rentals  on  the  basis  of  this  new  math; 
If  so  they  had  better  convert  back  to  the 
old  formula. 

In  fact.  I  have  in  my  file  a  letter  from 
the  Post  Office  dated  approximately  a 
year  earlier  wherein  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment gave  $958,479  as  the  annual 
rent  being  paid. 

Those  inconsistencies  are  Indefensible. 

I  have  here  another  example.  This 
Information  Is  also  contained  in  the  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  letter  Is  signed  by 
Amos  J.  Coffman,  Acting  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  imder  date  of  September 
28,  1966. 

In  listing  the  Detroit  Post  Office  the 
estimated  construction  cost  is  given  as 
$22,755,000  and  the  land  cost,  $689,000. 
The  total  cost  is  $23,444,000.  The  an- 
nual rent  Is  $1,801,474  per  year.  This 
is  the  last  report. 

In  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
on  this  same  office  he  lists  the  cost  of 
the  facilities  at  around  $15,807,000. 
However,  they  did  not  include  In  that 
$15,807,000  certain  other  costs,  such  as 
insurance  premiums  and  general  admin- 
istration expenses,  which  account  for 
some  variation,  but  those  Items  would 
not  account  for  a  $6  or  $8  million  varia- 
tion. 

I  cite  those  two  examples,  but  there 
are  other  errors.  I  desire  to  be  frank 
about  the  matter.    I  found  only  three  or 
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four  examples  of  such  errors  since  I 
started  to  put  this  report  together,  but 
I  do  not  have  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  on  all  of  them  for  comparison. 
But  when  you  find  three  or  four  Incon- 
sistencies out  of  about  10  that  Is  a  high 
percentage.  When  they  tell  the  com- 
mittee that  the  building  costs  $24  mil- 
lion and  that  the  rent  was  computed  on 
the  basis  of  amortizing  It  over  x  period 
of  years  and  then  you  find  it  only  cost 
about  S16  million,  questions  are  In  order. 
Somebody  does  not  know  what  he  Is  talk- 
ing about. 

When  you  find  that  they  report  to 
the  committee  and  to  me  how  economi- 
cally feasible  this  proposition  Is  on  the 
basis  that  they  are  renting  this  build- 
ing for  six-hundred-and-some-thousand 
dollars  when  In  reality  they  are  paying 
nine  hundred  and  some  thousand  dol- 
lars, how  do  we  know  how  to  vote  on  It? 

I  cite  another  instsmce  where  they 
leased  the  post  office  building.  This 
time  they  awarded  a  competitive  bid 
contract  to  build  this  building  on  the 
basis  that  the  man  whose  bid  was  ac- 
cepted was  to  build  the  building,  fur- 
nish all  maintenance,  the  air  condition- 
ing, the  heating,  the  lights,  and  so  forth, 
and  keep  it  painted  and  in  a  complete 
state  of  repairs.  That  is  the  way  the 
bid  was  accepted.  After  this  building 
was  constructed  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment practically  resKly  to  move  in 
they  negotiated  a  change  in  the  lease, 
and  the  Government  assumed  100  per- 
cent of  the  maintenance  costs  over  the 
entire  life  of  the  lease  with  just  a  mini- 
mal reduction  in  rent.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  audited  that  change  of  con- 
tract and  the  estimate  was  that  it  would 
cost  the  Government  $2,800,000  more 
over  the  life  of  the  lease  than  It  would 
have  cost  if  it  had  kept  Its  original  lease. 
That  is  indefensible.  No  one  operating 
his  own  business  would  make  such  a 
decision. 

We  have  any  number  of  examples 
where  they  have  changed  these  leases  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Government, 
where  the  extra  cost  Is  going  to  be  half 
a  million  dollars  or  $300,000  or  $400,000. 
In  nearly  every  instance  when  the  Comp- 
troller General  checked  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  the  latter  stated  that 
the  papers  with  which  they  negotiated 
and  figured  tills  out  were  misplaced  or 
lost.  In  two  Instances,  they  said  It  was 
done  by  an  unidentified  man  In  the  Post 
Office  Department  who  has  left  the  De- 
partment, and  they  do  not  know  exactly 
who  did  It.  How  do  they  know  he  has 
resigned  or  retired  If  they  do  not  know 
who  did  It?    I  quote: 

The  Department  advised  ub  that  the  ofll- 
clals  who  handled  the  negotiations  were  no 
longer  with  the  Department  and  apparently 
no  other  Information  is  available  tn  POD. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Cwnptroller 
General.    Why  do  they  not  know? 

The  Comptroller  General  has  been 
highly  critical  of  the  fact  that  excep- 
tionally elaborate  office  space  is  being 
built  for  a  postmaster,  far  more  elabo- 
rate than  he  needs.  The  Comptroller 
General  was  very  critical  of  this  waste, 
and  I  shall  read  from  his  reports  on  some 
of  these  offices: 

When  questioned  as  to  the  need  for  pro- 
viding portmasters   with   private   offices   of 


such  size,  the  Poet  Office  Department  offl- 
dals  Informed  us  that  a  large  office  la  nec- 
essary to  Impress  visiting  representatives  of 
labor.  Industry,  and  public  organizations 
with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  tbe  post- 
muter's  position. 

We  respect  the  postmaster  In  our  town 
as  an  Individual,  not  because  of  the  size 
of  his  office. 

Continuing,  the  Ccwiptroller  General 
points  out: 

Under  Post  Office  Department  standards, 
Postmasters  in  the  top  three  grades  of  the 
postal  field  service  are  allowed  private  offices 
containing  more  space  than  is  provided  In 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings  for 
private  offices  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

It  Is  nice  to  Impress  upon  people  the 
importance  of  postmasters,  but  I  do  not 
believe  you  enhance  a  man's  importance 
by  putting  him  In  an  auditorium.  It  Is 
just  a  waste  of  money.  If  we  are  going 
to  impress  people  in  that  way,  put  them 
In  Yankee  Stadium.  In  this  program 
we  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars  down 
a  rat  hole. 

I  have  not  found  such  abuse  In  smaller 
post  offices  which  are  being  constructed 
on  a  lease  basis.  Perhaps  the  same  prob- 
lem would  be  found  to  exist  If  the  sit- 
uation were  examined,  but  I  have  not 
found  It. 

When  a  contract  is  awarded  for  a  post 
office  that  is  going  to  cost  $100,000  or 
$200,000  there  is  a  vast  number  of  build- 
ers who  can  compete  for  that  particular 
building  or  Investors  who  would  like  to 
have  It  as  an  investment.  There  Is  real 
competition.  But,  with  respect  to  these 
large  buildings.  If  one  goes  over  this  list 
he  finds  that  half  a  dozen  or  so  groups 
are  building  practically  all  of  them. 
Competition  Is  less  keen.  Significantly 
It  Is  In  the  larger  buildings  that  these 
expensive  change  orders  and  added  costs 
are  found. 

I  have  cited  the  change  order  In  the 
Detroit  facility,  where,  accordhig  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  they  upgraded  the 
contract,  and  over  the  life  of  the  contract 
gave  $2,800,000  more  than  had  to  be 
paid.  They  already  had  the  building 
built  and  under  a  cheaper  contract. 

The  Comptroller  General  pointed  out 
a  series  of  cases  In  this  report,  but  I  just 
cite  two  of  them.  I  quote  from  the 
report: 

The  low  bids  for  annual  rental  under  a 
30-year  lease  for  one  postal  facility  were 
$1,884,000  with  lessor  maintenance  and  •!,- 
780.000  without  maintenance,  a  difference  of 
$104,000.  The  Post  Office  Department  esti- 
mated that  annual  Oovernment  maintenance 
cost  would  be  $143,110. 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  the  report,  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's estimates  of  maintenance  costs, 
the  changed  contract  resulted  in  an  addi- 
tlonsd  cost  of  $19,000  per  year.  That  is 
$19,110  per  year  that  the  Government 
automatically  assumed  on  a  negotiated 
change  in  Its  first  contract.  As  a  result 
the  Comptroller  General  said  that  over 
the  30-year  lease  period  of  this  one  office 
the  Government  will  pay  out  $573,300 
more  than  Is  necessary. 

We  find  smother  Instance  where,  after 
they  had  built  and  leased  the  building 
some  additional  parking  space  was 
needed.  The  Government  Itself  nego- 
tiated with  an  adjoining  property  owner, 


obtaining  an  option  to  purchase  this 
pro]>erty  at  $87,441  and  made  a  $10,000 
downpayment. 

The  Government  turned  this  option 
over  to  the  lessor,  and  the  lessor  then 
spent  an  estimated  $30,000  to  blacktop 
and  to  put  In  lighting — a  total  cost  of 
$117,000  on  this  parking  lot.  After  de- 
ciding on  the  purchase  price  the  C3ov- 
emment  negotiated  the  lease  to  pay  $10,- 
000  a  year  on  a  30-year  lease,  which 
means  they  will  pay  $300,000  for  this 
parking  lot  over  the  30  years.  The  man 
will  still  own  It  at  the  end  of  the  30  years. 

This  program  has  reached  the  stage  of 
ridiculousness.  I  realize  we  have  a  pov- 
erty program  imder  this  Great  Society, 
but  the  poor  fellows  negotiating  these 
contracts  upward  by  millions  are  not  In 
poverty.  Surely  we  should  not  be  doling 
the  money  out  with  a  scoop  shovel  In 
$2  or  $3  million  amounts. 

I  will  be  willing  to  go  along  with  this 
bill  If  they  will  accept  an  amendment 
limiting  It  to  facilities  costing  not  over 
$250,000.  Let  the  Government,  if  it 
needs  a  post  office,  build  It  on  a  competi- 
tive bid  basis  and  own  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  again  that 
these  are  one-purpose  buildings.  Their 
leases  on  a  20-  or  30-year  basis  could  not 
be  economically  feasible,  no  matter  how 
the  contract  is  written. 

I  shall  cite  an  example  of  a  one-pur- 
pose building.  The  example  is  extreme. 
But  suppose  we  were  to  take  the  case  of 
this  bulldhig,  our  Nation's  Capitol. 
Should  It  have  been  constructed  and 
then  leased  on  a  30-year  term,  the  full 
cost  would  have  to  be  amortized  over 
that  period,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Government  not  just  for  30  years,  I  hope, 
but  for  centuries. 

Whenever  there  Is  a  one-purpose  facil- 
ity, I  do  not  care  how  the  contract  is 
negotiated.  It  Is  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  construct  and  own  the  building. 
The  Post  Office  Department  does  not 
have  that  much  money  to  throw  away 
Let  us  get  some  efficiency  in  this  agency. 

Much  has  been  said  about  turning  the 
Post  Office  into  a  private  corporation 
and  operating  It  as  a  business.  I  am  one 
Senator  who  does  not  discount  that  pro- 
posal. It  might  not  be  the  whole  answer, 
but  It  does  deserve  careful  consideration. 
The  time  is  long  past  when  some  sensi- 
ble business  arrangements  should  be  pHat 
Into  this  massive  agency.  There  Is  not 
a  business  in  America  that  would  take  a 
one-purp>ose  plant  and  put  it  on  a  30- 
year  lease. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  tonight 
by  referring  to  any  more  of  these  re- 
ports. I  shall  at  a  later  date  put  them 
In  the  Record.  I  am  first  going  to  have 
them  rechecked.  They  should  not  be 
printed  In  the  Record  today  with  the 
Inconsistencies  that  exist.  I  would  be 
willing  to  permit  the  Senate  to  proceed 
with  the  bill  If  we  can  have  an  agree- 
ment on  the  amendment  to  limit  this 
authority  to  construct  on  a  lease  basis 
post  office  facilities  costing  less  than 
$225,000. 

Based  upon  the  historical  record  of 
this  program  there  have  been  less  than 
300  such  larger  offices  built  over  the  past 
15  years. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
cannot  accept  that  amendment.  First, 
I  carmot  accept  It  because  the  first  time 
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I  heard  of  It  was  when  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  proposed  the  amendment  this 
afternoon.  It  was  not  presented  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  considered 
this  bill  extensively  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously.  It  was  not  re- 
ported until  we  had  considered  the  mat- 
ter extensively. 

The  Senator  refers  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  extensively  In  his  re- 
marks. I  shall  read  from  the  hearing 
what  GAO  said: 

In  our  opinion,  the  Postmaster  General  has 
need  for  the  authorities  contained  In  section 
2103  of  title  39  to  acquire  title  to  sites  and 
to  enter  Into  leases  for  periods  not  exceeding 
30  years,  and  we  recommend  that  these  au- 
thorities be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  considerably 
diflferent  than  the  2ft-year  leasing  bill. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  out  all  of 
the  objections  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  We  have  a  letter  to  that 
efTect.  Both  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration state  that  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  biU,  and  they  think  that 
the  size  of  the  building  contained  in  the 
bUl— up  to  20,000  square  feet,  not  over 
th^t — meets  all  requirements  that  they 
re<5ommend.  The  Post  Office,  in  many 
cases,  can  do  better  than  they  can  do. 
There  are  reasons  for  that,  and  I  shall 
relate  those  reasons. 

In  a  great  many  cities,  practically  all 
cities  today,  the  cities  own  much  land 
around  airports.  I  speak  of  cities  such 
as  New  York,  Washington,  and  many 
other  places  where  It  is  becoming  neces- 
sary to  build  some  general  post  offices 
in  these  areas.  These  are  not  regular 
post  offices,  but  they  are  those  post  offices 
handling  great  volumes  of  mail.  Many 
times  the  cities  will  not  sell  this  land. 
The  land  does  not  belong  to  individuals 
Therefore,  the  cities  lease  the  land  to 
the  Government  if  a  post  office  is  needed 
to  be  built.  The  cities  and  parks  own 
land  where  they  might  need  to  build  a 
new  post  office. 

Sometimes  there  is  required  a  long 
period  of  time  for  the  General  Services 
AdministraUon  to  get  the  authority  and 
the  money  to  build  a  post  office  in  order 
to  proceed  with  a  building  up  to  that  size. 
There  is  another  matter  in  this  bill 
that  is  not  in  the  present  law.    In  those 
Instances  Involving  over  20,000  square 
feet,  the  matter  has  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  studied  and  for  recommendations. 
The  matter  must  be  there  30  days  before 
they  can  enter  into  a  contract.   A  20,000- 
square-foot  post  office  Is  not  going  to 
run  Into  millions  of  dollars.     A  post 
office  of  that  size  would  run  approxi- 
mately $400,000,  In  my  opinion,  or  about 
$25  a  square  foot.    That  price  is  about 
the  top  price  that  they  are  running  now. 
I  cannot  accept  the  amendment  be- 
cause. In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
was  not  considered  In  committee     I  be- 
lieve the  bill  takes  care  of  the  fear  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  about  leasing.    A 
great  many  of  these  post  offices  are  built 
on  leased  land.    In  fact,  all  of  them  are. 
They  will  rent  property  of  an  Indlvlduai 
taxpayer  or  a  group  in  a  city  and  town, 
and  those  people  pay  taxes,  as  do  others. 
They  maintain  the  services,  and  keep  the 


building  painted.  They  are  only  re- 
quired to  keep  the  building  up.  The 
Government  pays  a  certain  amount. 

I  think  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration knows  what  It  Is  talking 
about.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  have 
come  back  and  amended  their  opposition 
of  last  year  if  they  were  not  satisfied  that 
the  present  bill  takes  care  of  the  criti- 
cism they  had  of  the  old  bill.  If  this 
bill  is  not  passed,  the  20-year  bill  would 
remain  in  effect.  This  bUl  would  amend 
the  20-year  provision  and  make  it  a 
better  law  than  It  Is  now.  The  Govern- 
ment would  be  ahead  if  we  were  to  pass 
this  bill  Instead  of  leaving  the  20-year 
provision  In  the  bill  as  It  Is  now. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  1 
yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  whether 
without  this  bill  we  would  still  have  a 
lease  law. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
still  have  the  20-year  lease  law. 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes.  This  bill  would  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  leasing  period 
from  20  to  30  years:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  And  this  bUl  would  give 
the  30-year  leasing  authority  for  only 
a  5-year  period? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  At  the  end  of  the  5  years, 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress  and  ask  to  have 
It  extended  If  the  Department  wants  30- 
year  leasing  authority? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  this  bill  has  been  ex- 
tended twice  before.  This  bill  is  much 
superior  to  the  other  bill.  The  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  believe  this  bill 
Is  superior  and  they  liave  no  objections 
to  it. 

Mr.  PONG.  We  are  correct  to  say  that, 
if  this  bill  Is  not  enacted,  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  have  a  20-year  leasing 
period,  but  it  will  not  have  the  right  to 
condemn? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  In  other  words,  if  this  bill 
dies,  there  will  be  no  power  In  the  leas- 
ing law  to  acquire  land,  by  condemna- 
tion or  other  means? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  And  this  condemnation 
authority  is  most  necessary? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  As  I  pointed  out  a 
few  minutes  ago  this  matter  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  all  the  time 
in  order  to  have  post  office  buildings 
properly  located  and  still  keep  rental 
costs  down.  Also  towns  like  to  keep  tax- 
able property  on  their  books  if  they  pos- 
sibly can  and,  where  appropriate,  leas- 
ing makes  this  possible. 

Some  post  offices  have  been  built  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  are  now  too 
small  and  a  new  post  office  has  to  be  built. 
They  were  built  strictly  for  one  purpose 
and  did  not  fit  ansrthlng  else.  They  are 
not  suitable  for  a  store,  office,  or  any- 
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thing  and  the  Government  now  has  to 
sell  them  for  little  or  nothing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  making  the  best  argument 
for  my  position  which  could  be  made 
namely,  that  these  are  one-purpose 
buildings  and  that  there  Is  no  other  use 
for  them. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  condemn  the  land  We 
are  not  talking  about  leasing  land  1 
completely  agree  with  what  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  on  that  point.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  such  a  program— 
and  I  say  "If— then  a  30-year  term  b 
better  than  20  years.  I  can  cite  cases 
where  we  have  leased  these  for  as  short 
a  term  as  10  years,  which  Is  fantastic. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing,  lest 
there  be  any  misunderstanding,  would 
limit  such  authority  to  $250,000.  whether 
It  be  for  30  years,  20  years,  10  years  or 
any  other  number  of  years.  When  I  said 
that  there  have  been  287  offices  I  in- 
cluded those  which  have  been  leased  for 
30  20,  or  10  years.  I  am  including  them 
all.  but  I  agree  fully  with  the  Comp- 
troUer  General's  report  to  the  commit- 
tee that  It  would  be  better  to  have  30 
years  than  20  years.  We  are  not  quar- 
rellng  with  that.  I  raise  the  point  that, 
even  the  30  years  Is  not  practical  for  a 
one-purpose  building.  I  have  as  yet  not 
seen  where  the  ComptroUer  General  has 
said  these  lease- purchase  arrangements 
for  large  or  small  buildings  are  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Delaware,  In  pro- 
posing his  amendment,  recognizes  that  a 
30-year  leasing  authority  is  necessary, 
but  he  wants  to  Umlt  It  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  of  less  than  $250,000. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  say 
that  30  years  Is  much  better  than  20 
years,  because  It  Is  more  feasible. 

Mr.  PONG.  By  offering  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  recognizes,  then,  that 
a  30-year  authority  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  wants  my  own  opinion.  I  think 
It  would  be  better  if  we  built  and  owned 
all  of  the  offices.  But  recognizing  the 
facts  of  life,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  bill  If  we  can  agree  to  limit  the  au- 
thority to  $250,000.  Above  that  is  where 
I  found  the  most  abuse.  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  examine  others,  but  I  can 
see  why  abuse  would  not  develop  to  such 
an  extent  In  the  lower  price  buildings. 
I  would  go  along  with  the  bill  If  the  com- 
mittee would  accept  this  limitation.  My 
own  feeling  Is  that  It  would  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  the  offices  in  all  in- 
stances. 

I  am  only  suggesting  a  compromise  to 
get  the  question  settled. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
report  does  state  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  everyone  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  that  the  Government 
should  build,  if  It  can.  I  think  the  re- 
port specifically  states 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Govenunent  can  afford  to  rent  then  why 
can  It  not  afford  to  build?  Under  this 
program  it  can  start  a  massive  public 
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works  program  and  postpone  payment 
Into  the  future  under  the  guise  of  leas- 
ing. I  have  reviewed  the  maimer  In 
which  the  program  has  worked  since  it 
has  been  in  operation — about  12  or  14 
years.  There  have  been  280-some-odd 
post  offices  imder  the  various  leasing  ar- 
rangements for  10,  20,  and  30  years  that 
have  cost  over  $250,000. 

In  my  opinion,  the  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  the  ones  I  have  examined  are 
not  on  terms  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
Oovemment.  They  are  one-purpose 
buildings,  and  we  pay  extra  as  the  result. 

Mr.  PONG.  Let  me  read  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  committee  views,  on  page 
3  of  the  report: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  poet 
office  facilities  should  be  provided  through 
Government  construction  wherever  owner- 
ship would  be  advantageous  to  the  n.S. 
Oovermnent,  all  factors  considered.  How- 
ever, the  committee,  In  reporting  S.  1039, 
recognizes  the  need  for  oontlniilng  the  long- 
term  leasing  authority  to  enable  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  adequately  handle 
those  unique  situations  which  Indicate  It 
would  be  to  the  Government's  advantage  to 
lease  rather  than  construct.  It  further  be- 
lieves that  the  other  authority  granted  by  the 
act  will  Insure  the  continued  av«llablllty  to 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  Important  as- 
pects of  his  land  acquisition  and  disposal 
authority,  as  well  as  the  vital  condemnation 
authority.  1 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  which 
we  have  In  the  bill,  and  which  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, provide  that  before  the  Post  Office 
can  consider  leasing  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment construction  of  a  postal  facility. 
the  Postmaster  General  must  consult 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. That  takes  care  of  the  criticisms 
leveled  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Post  Office  Department  consulted  the 
General  Services  AdminJstratlon  before. 
Consultants  are  a  dime  a  doeen  around 
Washington.  It  does  not  mean  a  thing  In 
the  world  to  consult  with  someone  and 
then  go  on  and  do  as  they  please.  They 
have  consulted  with  the  General  Services 
Admlnlstrattlon  before.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  also  told  them  that 
they  did  not  need  such  large  office  space 
for  a  postmaster,  but  they  went  on  and 
did  It  anyway. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  present  law  does  not 
require  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
sult with  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. This  bill  contains  specific  pro- 
vision that  the  Postmaster  General  must 
consult  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  all  the  various 
criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  at 
post  offices  which  have  been  built  under 
leasing  authority  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  this  consultation. 

In  another  proviso.  In  every  building 
over  20,000  square  feet,  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  come  to  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  with  its  plans  30  days 
prior  to  entering  into  a  lease  agreement, 
so  that  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  wUl  be  able  to 
examine  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment so  far  as  construction  and  leasing 
M  the  facilities  are  concerned. 

Now,  under  the  present  procedure  for 
constructing  most  public  buildings,  the 


General  Services  Administration  pre- 
pares a  prospectus  and  submits  It  to  the 
Public  Works  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  committees  re- 
view the  prospectuses. 

Here  we  have  the  same  safegusirds  of 
committee  review. 

The  proviso  that  a  building  of  over 
20.000  square  feet  must  come  to  the 
committee  Is  ample  protection.  So  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Delaware  says 
that  he  wants  a  limitation  of  $250,000  on 
a  building,  the  provisos  which  we  have 
already  in  the  bill  will  take  care  of  It. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  Is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  will  remember  in  the  hearings 
and  before  the  full  committee,  as  well  as 
the  subcommittee,  there  was  discussion 
concerning  the  abuse,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  referred,  in  these 
large  offices.  That  was  all  brought  out. 
That  is  one  reason  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral must  submit  a  Justification  to  Con- 
gress, both  to  the  Senate  and  House,  30 
days  before  he  enters  into  a  lease.  That 
will  do  away  with  this  kind  of  abuse  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  appeared  before 
the  committee  asserting  that  they  agreed 
with  the  bill  the  way  It  was  written  with 
these  provisos  included.  They  felt  that 
the  Goverrunent  wUl  be  protected.  The 
fact  that  buildings  over  20,000  square 
feet  will  come  back  to  congressional  com- 
mittees for  scrutiny  will  give  ample  pro- 
tection so  far  as  the  Government  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Assum- 
ing we  do  not  pass  this  bill  there  is  still 
authority  to  continue  leasing  for  20 
years.  This  bill  would  make  It  30  years. 
The  Comptroller  General  said  this  ex- 
tension of  the  term  was  an  improvement. 
I  agree  with  that.  I  said  20  years  was 
much  worse  than  30  years,  and  10  years 
much  worse  than  20  years.  So  we  are 
In  agreement,  but  that  still  does  not 
mean  an  endorsement  of  the  program. 

The  Comptroller  General  also  said  the 
Government  should  have  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  condemnation  of  necessary 
locations.  I  agree  with  that.  No  one  Is 
trying  to  strike  that  out  of  the  bill. 

Since  we  are  talking  about  the  Comp- 
troller General,  he  also  told  the  commit- 
tee there  should  be  a  minimum  of  60  or 
90  days  provided  for  making  reports  to 
the  committee.  The  committee  provided 
only  30  days.  I  have  been  around  com- 
mittees for  awhile.  We  are  out  of  ses- 
sion a  couple  of  months  and  the  reports 
come  In  for  30  days.  How  many  of  us 
come  back  and  read  the  reports?  Let  us 
be  frank.  How  many  committee  mem- 
bers even  know  the  reports  are  there? 

Even  with  that  provision,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  built  the  Senate 
Office  Building  and  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing. The  fact  that  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress is  going  to  supervise  It  does  not 
mean  much.  The  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  going  to  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration does  not  mean  anything. 

True,  they  were  not  required  to  do  so 
under  the  old  law.  but  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  indicates  that  they  have 
been  consulting  for  the  past  10  years. 


The  offices  built  were  still  too  big.  Now 
imder  the  bill  which  the  committee  has 
reported  they  would  force  more  con- 
sultations. I  say  again  consulting  does 
not  mean  anything;  it  is  the  authority 
for  final  approval  that  counts. 

I  would  support  the  change  providing 
for  leases  of  30  years  rather  than  20  years 
If  we  are  to  have  such  a  program. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment wanted  to  lease  land  around  an 
airport  for  postal  facilities.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  already  have  the  au- 
thority for  such  arrangements,  but  If 
not,  give  them  that  authority.  That  Is 
not  the  basis  of  our  disagreement.  The 
best  evidence  that  the  program  is  too 
loose  is  that  the  Govermnent  apparently 
carmot  guess  within  $6  million  what  a 
building  costs,  and  in  one  instance  it  does 
not  know  within  $300,000  what  annual 
rent  it  is  paying.  So  how  can  It  testify 
Intelligently  with  respect  to  what  this 
program  costs? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sug- 
gests that  I  did  not  suggest  this  amend- 
ment to  the  committee.  He  Is  In  error. 
I  did  testify  before  the  committee  on  this 
bin.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
was  present. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
was  right  there  and  heard  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  told 
the  committee  I  did  not  think  It  was 
economically  feasible  to  build  big  offices 
on  a  lease-purchase  arrangement.  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  .to 
this  matter  and  why  I  felt  It  should  not 
be  extended. 

I  understand  the  leadership  would  like 
to  carry  over  any  vote  imtU  tomorrow, 
and  I  shall  withhold  my  amendment. 
Meantime,  if  we  cannot  work  out  an 
agreement  I  shall  offer  my  amendment 
at  that  time  and  have  a  record  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  satisfactory  to  me. 


CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY  OP  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  303)  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954.  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  dvll 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  April  24,  1967,  p.  10778, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  only  point  of  difference 
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between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill,  I  am  informed,  was  that  in 
the  Senate  version  section  2  provided 
for  the  designation  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner and  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Trust  Territory  as  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Gtovemor,  respectively,  and 
required  that  hereafter  the  President 
would  appoint  the  Governor  and  that  he 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  committee  has  agreed 
on  language  that  would  continue  the  use 
of  the  designation  of  High  Commissioner 
for  the  chief  executive  in  the  trust  ter- 
ritory, but  would  require  that  hereafter 
appointment  to  that  position  would  be 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  further  agreed  that 
Congress  would  consider  the  request  to 
change  the  title  of  the  High  Commission- 
er to  Governor  if  at  a  future  date  the 
citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  through  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, ask  that  this  change  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


Ajml  27,  1967     I      ^P^^  ^^»  ■'^^^ 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  pm.) ,  under  the 
order  of  Wednesday,  April  26,  1967,  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, April  28. 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  27,  1967: 

In  the  Ahmt 
Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Bruce  Shlra,  021052, 
Dental  Corps.  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  as  ma- 
jor general.  Dental  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  as  major  general  In 
the  Army  of  tbe  United  States,  under  tbe 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3040.  3442,  and  3447. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  Byron  Ludwlg  Steger.  01966i, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
Medical  Corps,  U.8.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Estee  Blount,  019612, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joe  Morris  Blumberg,  029332, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

l^J.  Gen.  Conn  Lewis  Mllburn.  Jr.,  020406, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Thomas  McOlbony, 
020406,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  Medical  Corps  offi- 
cers for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  to  the  grades  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3442  and  3447: 


To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  PhUlp  Wallace  Mallory,  020916. 
U.S.  Army. 

To  be  bHgadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Kenneth  Dew  Orr.  031042,  U.S.  Army. 
In  ths  Navt 

The  following-named  officers,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  tbe  grade  of  vice  admiral 
pursuant  to  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6233: 

Vice  Adm.  Joseph  M.  Lyle.  Supply  Corps. 
U.S.  Navy.  ^ 

Vice  Adm.  Pltzhugh  Lee,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  John  McN.  Taylor,  U.S.  Navy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  27,  1967: 
DWTKicT  OF  Colombia  Rxdevklopment  Land 
Agenct 

John  Joseph  Gunther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
tbe  term  expiring  March  3,  1972. 

District  of  Columbia  Public  Skrvick 
Commission 
William  L.  Porter,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1970. 


^■» 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DID.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive— Acts  20:  35. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  hast 
created  man  in  Thine  own  image  and 
made  him  a  living  soul  that  he  might  live 
in  fellowship  with  Thee,  grant  unto  us 
Thy  blessing  as  we  wait  upon  Thee  in 
prayer.  Make  us  good  in  thought,  gen- 
tle in  word,  and  generous  in  deed. 

Call  to  our  minds  again  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  give  than  to  receive,  better  to  min- 
ister unto  others  than  to  be  ministered 
imto  ourselves,  better  to  be  governed  by 
Thy  spirit  than  to  be  goaded  by  our  own 
selfish  desires. 

Bless  our  President,  oar  Speaker,  and 
these  Representatives  of  our  people. 
May  the  benediction  of  Thy  spirit  abide 
in  their  hearts  and  lead  them  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  good 
will  that  the  lamp  of  freedom  may  bum 
more  brightly  in  our  day  and  the  ban- 
ner of  a  Just  good  will  may  fly  forever 
at  the  masthead  of  our  Nation.  In  the 
name  of  Christ  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  smd  approved. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967— PERMIS- 
SION GRANTED  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  BY 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  APRIL  28,  1967, 
A  PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  April  28.  1967,  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
bill  I  reserve  all  points  of  order 
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UNFAIR      TREATMENT      OF      CON- 
GRESSMEN   WITH    RESERVE   AND 
NATIONAL  GUARD   COMMISSIONS 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  coming  to  Washington  I  have  found 
that  a  Defense  Department  regulation  in 
regard  to  Congressmen  with  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  commissions  is  very  un- 
fair and  unreasonable.  In  fact,  when 
elected  to  Congress,  a  man  is  forced  to 
give  up  planned  military  Reserve  careers 
and  saharaed  into  a  do-nothing  or  in- 
active military  status.  Under  the  pres- 
ent Department  of  Defense  regulations 
a  Member  of  Congress  Is  discouraged 
from  continuing  his  correspondence 
courses  and  his  military  education. 

When  most  of  us  started  our  Reserve 
military  careers  we  had  no  idea  we  would 
ever  be  elected  to  this  great  body.  So 
why  penalize  a  citizen-soldier  just  be- 
cause he  Is  elected  to  the  Congress?  If 
Congress  does  not  want  its  Members  to 
be  citizen-soldiers  then  why  do  we  not 
have  Congress  pass  a  law  and  not  be 
regulated  by  nonelected  officials? 

I  ask  that  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress join  with  me  In  correcting  this 
unfair  Department  of  Defense  regulation. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERIOR 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  recommit 
the  appropriation  bill  for  Interior  and 
related  activities  with  Instructions  that 
its  spending  be  reduced  by  5  percent 

Yesterday,  I  and  other  Members  of- 
fered specific  amendments  to  reduce  this 
appropriation  bill,  but  these  amendments 
were  defeated  by  administration  sup- 
porters. Those  of  us  who  believe  we  need 
economy  in  Government  have  no  choice 
today  but  to  try  our  last  alternative  for 
reducing  spendilng;  namely,  an  across- 
the-board  cut. 

Today  the  people  of  the  country  should 
know  that  those  who  vote  against  this 
5 -percent  reduction  in  nonessential 
spending  are  voting  for  a  budget  in- 


crease— and  therefore  are  voting  for  big- 
ger Government,  more  Federal  bureau- 
crats, and  a  bigger  deficit  which  only 
means  more  Inflation  and  higher  taxes. 

Those  who  vote  for  this  reduction  in 
nonessential  spending  vote  for  economy 
in  Government,  vote  to  stop  Inflation,  and 
vote  to  protect  the  hard-earned  buying 
power  and  tax  dollars  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country. 

If  all  the  people  of  the  country  could 
be  present  in  this  Chamber  today,  I  be- 
lieve 95  percent  of  them  would  vote  to 
reduce  this  appropriation  bill  by  5 
percent.  1 1 

WHAT  CUTS  IN  INTERIOR  DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  MEAN  TO 
AMERICA 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  we  discussed  the  ap- 
propriation bill  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior  pre- 
sented to  you. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  point  out 
again  that  this  is  a  bill  which  provides 
over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  revenue. 
So,  any  cut  in  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  Is  to  say  that  we  do  not 
want  to  help  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  It  says  Instead  that  we  want  to 
cut  forest  production,  and  cut  water  pro- 
grams. This  is  exactly  what  cuts  in  this 
bUl  will  do. 

Further  than  that,  such  cuts  in  this 
bill  would  say  to  the  Indian  people,  "We 
do  not  want  to  educate  you."  It  says  to 
the  people  in  the  trust  territories,  "We 
do  not  want  to  do  a  better  job  to  help 
your  government  there  or  the  people  of 
your  territories." 

And  remember,  the  Image  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  Pacific  lies  In  our  man- 
agement there. 

k 


APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT  ARE  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Hansin]  in  her  remarks 
concerning  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations and  in  her  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  who  seems  to  take 
the  position  that  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  are  not  essential  spend- 
ing. 

I  regret  that  such  a  label  as  that  has 
been  placed  upon  this  Important  bill  be- 
cause in  the  bUl.  for  instance,  there  is 
one  Item  that  amounts  to  over  $1  million 
which  is  almost  50  percent  an  add-on 


item  and  which  has  been  requested  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Its 
impact  can  be  felt  across  the  country 
with  respect  to  the  destruction  that  the 
blackbirds  are  doing  to  crops  in  the 
Upper  Midwest  and  throughout  the 
South.  That  is  only  one  item.  It  was 
considered  so  essential  by  us  in  the  com- 
mittee that  we  added  it  on  and  cut  down 
in  other  areas  of  the  budget  requests,  so 
that  we  could  accommodate  that  item 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  budget  re- 
quest down  almost  6  percent,  which  I 
believe  was  a  real  cut  in  a  bill  that  Is 
designed  to  strengthen  our  coimtry  in 
its  natural  resources,  in  its  development, 
in  Its  protection,  and  in  its  exploration 
for  good. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR  AP- 
PROPRIATION SHOULD  BE  RE- 
DUCED 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just 
heard  two  arguments  against  adopting 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  I  should  like 
to  respond  during  the  1  minute  available. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  those  In  the 
Chamber  the  fact  that  even  with  a  sub- 
stantial cut,  the  bill  contains  $32  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  appropriated 
last  year.  The  purpose  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  Is  simply  to  reduce  spending 
in  these  programs  next  year  by  5  per- 
cent. 

I  believe  the  blackbirds  can  take  a  5- 
percent  cut.  It  would  only  be  $50,000  out 
of  a  $1  million  item.  In  view  of  the 
budgetary  situation  and  the  substantial 
Increase  over  spending  last  year,  we  can 
afford  to  reduce  this  bill  by  5  percent. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  way  Congress 
can  exercise  any  control  over  spending 
in  a  given  year.  The  President  can  re- 
duce spending  levels,  as  he  imdertook  to 
do  last  year,  by  freezing  funds  Congress 
appropriated  for  highway  construction, 
military  housing,  education,  health, 
housing,  and  so  forth.  I  think  Con- 
gress should  give  a  little  encouragement 
to  the  program  of  reducing  spending,  and 
a  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  will  do 
just  that.  I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  on 
the  motion.  This  will  not  damage  any 
program  but  will  simply  move  the  fund- 
ing level  close  to  the  level  on  which  the 
Department  operated  last  year. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriation that  we  discussed  yesterday 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  sub- 


committee in  control.  If  we  are  just 
going  to  arbitrarily  fix  a  percentage  cut 
over  and  above  something  that  has  been 
very  soundly  considered,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  might  as  well  go  out  of 
business.  We  have  considered  this.  We 
have  cut  6  percent. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  not  to  turn 
over  to  the  executive  branch  the  func- 
tions of  this  Congress.  We  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  appropriat- 
ing. When  we  just  have  an  across-the- 
board  slash,  we  are  giving  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 


COUNCIL   ON    ARTS    AND 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spestker,  I  have  only 
one  short  postscript  to  add  to  yester- 
day's debate  as  it  pertained  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Arts  and  Humanities. 
As  I  have  carefully  reviewed  that  debate 
and  some  of  the  comments,  several  sig- 
nificant matters  come  to  mind. 

First,  the  debate  was  full  of  gen- 
eralities, but  for  some  reason  the  pro- 
ponents were  not  willing  to  get  down  to 
specifics,  that  is  the  65  grants  totaling 
almost  $1  million  which  were  announced 
on  February  8,  and  which  precipitated  my 
endeavors  to  save  the  taxpayer  a  few 
dollars,  a  true  function  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadk] ,  said: 

Through  the  arts  and  bumanltlee  section 
of  this  bUl,  there  are  funds  to  raise  the  very 
quality  of  American  life,  so  that  we  may 
offer  all  Americans  a  better  life. 

But  nowhere  did  he  relate  this  worthy 
objective  to  the  specific  grants  annoimced 
on  February  8. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thohpson],  posed  the  ques- 
tion: 

Are  we  competent,  any  of  vus.  In  any  partic- 
ular field,  to  Judge  scholars  in  other  fields. 

The  answer  may  be  questionable! 
But,  I  submit  that  alone  is  a  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  appropriating  money 
for  this  purpose,  especially  when  there 
are  so  many  non-Government  sources 
available,  at  least  a  hundred  times  the 
amount  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
tributing. 

My  friend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  stated: 

I  particularly  hope  that  we  do  have  a 
consideration  of  the  American  oomlc  strip. 

And  then  she  readily  acknowledged 
that  she  had  been  inspired  to  read  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids  on  her  father's  lap, 
without  the  stimulus  of  a  Federal  subsidy. 

I  hope  the  Congress  and  the  people 
will  always  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
a  worthy  objective  and  a  prudent,  reason- 
able, responsive  means  of  attaining 
that  objective.    I  simply  make  the  case 
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neither  very  cultured  nor  very  solvent. 


that  Federal  grants  and  the  giving  away  satisfied  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  blD 
of  hard  earned  taxpayer's  money  to  indi-  Further  to  clarify  it.  the  genUeman  from 
vldual  grantees  is  a  less  than  respon-  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has  accepted  clar- 
slble  means  of  attaining  a  worthwhile    ifying  language  suggested  by  these  vari- 

end.    If  the  day  ever  approaches  when ous  individuals 

"culture  and  Federal  subsidies."  are  Mr.  ALBERT.  Just  which  one  of  the 
synonymous    then   we   will   Indeed   be     numerous  Quie  bills  is  the  gentleman 

talking  about? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  As  soon  as  we  can  find 
out  when  this  bill  Is  going  to  be  sched- 
uled for  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  wUl  have  a  copy  of  the 
substitute  amendment  well  in  advance, 
at  least  48  hours  in  advance,  to  go  over 
in  detail. 

The  point  I  want  to  continue  on  Is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
only  funding  the  current  program  at  a 
46-percent  level  of  entitlement.  He  talks 
about  a  $3.5  billion  program  for  ESEA. 
Last  year  with  regard  to  vocational  edu- 
cation, it  was  the  Congress  which  had  to 
increase  the  funding  for  vocational  edu- 
cation by  adopting  the  Laird  amend- 
ment, over  the  objection  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  funding 
of  vocational  education  must  again  be 
increased  in  this  session.  As  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee, I  want  to  assure  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  this  pro- 
gram, particularly  as  It  applies  to  the 
vocational  work-study  aspects,  will  again 
be  increased  over  and  above  his  recom- 
mendations. 


April  27,  1967 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  HoiLse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
any  Member  of  Congress  on  the  major- 
ity or  the  minority  side  will  take  great 
exception  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  educational  program  which  he 
currently  has  recommended  to  this 
Congress. 

In  the  measure  offered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  in 
the  substitute  measure  offered  yesterday 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie],  there  is  no  church-state  issue  in- 
volved. The  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  remarks  today  Is  trying  to 
develop  this  Into  a  major  controversy 
in  this  Congress.  By  doing  so,  he  is 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  decision  that 
was  made  In  the  89th  Congress  on  this 
issue  and  is,  indeed,  making  a  severe 
tactical  error  In  the  development  of  the 
educational  legislation  in  this  Congress. 
In  this  extremely  diflQcult  period  in  our 
Nation's  history,  his  speech  today  Is  an 
attempt  to  further  divide  our  people 
without  just  cause  and  through  raising 
false  charges  and  straw  men. 

He  talks  about  his  $3.5  billion  pro- 
gram; his  administration  shows  charts 
showing  the  distribution  of  a  $3.5  bil- 
lion program,  but  in  his  budget  he  In- 
cludes only  $1.8  billion  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram. He  deliberately  tries  to  confuse 
authorizations  with  appropriations. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does 
the  gentleman  explain  the  fact  that  the 
first  of  several  drafts  we  heard  about 
from  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mlimesota  contains  a  provision  that,  if 
I  understood  It  correctly,  50  percent  of 
the  funds  should  go  to  the  States  un- 
encumbered? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  Is  not  correct,  and 
It  was  not  a  provision  at  any  time  In  the 
bill  which  I  have  seen.  The  funds  could 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  as  set  forth 
In  titles  1,  2,  3.  and  5  of  the  act  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  How  was  the  money  to 
go  to  the  States? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man In  a  minute. 

This  was  the  Interpretation  put  on  the 
bill  by  people  In  the  administration,  In 
the  executive  branch,  and  when  Monslg- 
nor  Donohue  and  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  group  went  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  they  were 


REREFERENCE  OF  HJl.  6138  AND  HJl 
8693  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  bills — HJl. 
6138.  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dmc- 
Eix],  and  H.R  8693,  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger].  both  entitled  "A  bill 
to  prevent  the  Importation  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into  the  United 
States;  to  prevent  the  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  reptiles,  amphibians,  or  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and 
for  other  purposes" — which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  make 
this  request  for  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland    [Mr.  Qar- 

MATZ]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AID  TO  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  BRADEMUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  coming  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 


was  speaking,  so  I  did  not  hear  aU  of 
his  address. 

Having  made  that  observation,  I  wish 
to  say  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  making 
the  point  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  charged  that  the 
minority  was  raising  the  chiu-ch-state 
issue  In  respect  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  President  charges 
that  the  minority  had  raised  this  Issue, 
which  is  not  correct.  The  White  House 
raised  this  issue,  in  the  discussion  that 

was  set  up 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further.  I  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
I  understood  his  charge. 

I  sat  for  day  after  day  In  the  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  on  the  amendments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  One  of  the  things  which 
struck  me,  and  I  am  sure  struck  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  that 
committee,  was  that  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant criticism— Indeed.  I  remember 
no  criticism — raised  In  respect  of  the 
title  I  arrangements  In  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  or  any 
other  titles  of  the  act  as  they  pertained 
to  programs  which  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  students  from  private  schools. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  this  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  legislation 
on  the  statute  books  for  some  time  now. 
a  measure  which  has  afforded  Improved 
educational  opportunities  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  In  our  country 
who  attend  both  private  and  public 
schools.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  pro- 
grams have  been  working  with  remark- 
able and  beneficial  effect  in  communi- 
ties all  over  our  country  and  with  almost 
no  difficulty  In  respect  of  the  church- 
state  question.  I,  therefore,  find  It  ex- 
ceedingly strange — and  significant— 
that  the  Republicans  should  now  seek 
to  undo  this  carefully  and  palnfully-put- 
together  fabric  of  assistance  for  educa- 
tion for  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try, at  a  time  when  we  all  know  that 
education  represents  one  of  the  first 
needs  of  our  country. 

I  know  that  In  my  own  city  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  has  led  to  Im- 
proved cooperation  on  the  part  of  local 
public  school  authorities  and  private 
school  authorities. 

I  believe  It  Is  therefore  fair  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  has  not  been  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee  who 
would  seek  now,  through  a  substitute  bUl, 
to  undo  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  we 
all  seek  to  have  In  the  field  of  church- 
state  relations  In  education. 

That  Is  one  reason  I  am  confident 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  be  voting 
against  the  substitute  bill  offered  by  the 
Republican  Party  which,  as  the  New 
York  Times  said  only  this  week,  could 
kill  the  historic  school  aid  program  and 
be  a  great  disservice  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will  sup- 
port the  committee  bill. 


Afnil  27,  1967 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION   ACT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BRADEMAS]  would  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  him  a  question.  Since 
he  did  not  yield,  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  did  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie],  had  raised  this  church- 
state  issue  and  did  not  mean  to  imply 
in  any  way  that  his  bill  will  not  continue 
the  same  type  of  ingenious  arrangement 
as  far  as  helping  private  schools. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  Is  precisely 
what  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  meant 
to  imply. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Would  you  point  to  the 
language  In  the  bill  which  was  delivered 
to  you  yesterday  and  appears  in  yester- 
day's Congressional  Record  that  does 
away  with  this  arangement? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  that  his 
phraseology  Is  very  Interesting — "the  bill 
which  was  delivered  to  you  yesterday." 
There  has  been  one  Republican  bill; 
there  have  been  two  Republican  bills, 
three  Republican  bills,  four  Republican 
bills,  five  Republican  bills,  six  Republican 
bills,  seven  Republican  bills.  I  do  not 
know  which  Republican  bill  the  gentle- 
man addresses  himself  to. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  the  Quie  substitutes  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  yesterday. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Which  Quie  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Of  yesterday.  I  might 
state  to  my  friend  from  Indiana  If  the 
majority  keeps  changing  Its  mind  on 
when  this  bill  Is  programed  for  floor  ac- 
tion we  may  not  have  any  educational 
legislation  in  this  session. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  There  have  been 
many  Quie  substitutes.  There  have 
been  very  many.  The  mimeograph  ma- 
chine is  very  busy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Since  the  gentleman  is 
not  familiar  with  the  Quie  bill,  we  will 
send  one  over  to  him.  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  him  see  that 
there  Is  no  change  as  far  as  the  arrange- 
ments for  private  schools  are  concerned. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  Is 
completely  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  contention  reminds  me  of  an- 
other matter  upon  which  I  would  like  to 
comment.  Some  of  my  colleagues  have 
advised  me  that  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin  earlier  In  his  remarks  alleged 
that  Msgr.  James  C.  Donohue  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  had  Indicated 
an  endorsement  of  the  Quie  bill.  If  this 
is  an  accurate  report  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I  must 
advise  him  that  he  Is  very  much  in  error. 


Only  this  morning's  New  York  Times,  in 
an  article  by  Marjorie  Hunter,  reported: 

The  principal  Catholic  Bpokesman,  Msgr. 
James  C.  Donohue  of  the  United  States  Cath- 
olic Conference,  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"We  are  satisfied  the  Republicans  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  Include  us.  But  In  spite  of 
that,  we  do  not  feel  we  can  support  their 
plan." 

Monslgnor  Donohue  said  that  the  CathoUc 
hierarchy  would  continue  to  support  the 
Administration's  school-aid  program. 

Further  evidence  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  incorrect  when  he 
contends  that  the  Quie  bill  provides,  in 
his  words,  "no  change  as  far  as  the  ar- 
rangements for  private  schools  are  con- 
cerned," is  another  report  in  today's 
Christian  Science  Monitor  commenting 
on  what  it  calls  "the  GOP  time  bomb." 

The  Monitor  says: 

Mr.  Quie  did  not  anticipate.  It  Is  reported, 
that  this  bUl  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting 
off  federal  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  He  now 
denies  that  It  would.  But  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
James  C.  Donohue,  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  says  he 
Is  extremely  doubtful  that  prlvat«-echool 
participation  would  be  possible  under  these 
conditions. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bovi^]  to  re- 
commit the  bin  (H.R.  9029)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  on  yesterday.  With- 
out objection,  the  Clerk  will  again  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  reconmilt  the  bUl  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
structions to  that  Committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  45,  Immediately  following 
line  17.  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  302.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
of  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
ninety-five  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net 
expenditures  estimated  therefor  In  the 
budget  for  1968  (H.  Doc.  16)." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas  158,  nays  231,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  73] 
YEAS— 168 

Abbltt  Belcher  Brown,  Ohio 

Abemethy  Betts  BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Adair  BevlU  Broyhlll,  Va. 

Anderson,  ni.  Blester  Buchanan 

Andrews,  Ala.  Blackburn  Burke,  Fla. 

Arends  Blanton  Bush 

Ashbrook  Bolton  Byrnes,  Wis. 

Afihmore  Bray  Oederberg 

Ayrea  Brock  Chamberlain 

Bates  Broomfleld  Clancy 

Battln  Brown,  Mich.  Clawson,  Del 


Cleveland 

Jarman 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Collier 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roth 

Colmer 

Jonas 

Roudebush 

Conable 

Keith 

Rumsfeld 

Corbett 

King,  NY. 

Satterfleld 

Cramer 

Kleppe 

Schadeberg 

Curtis 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kyi 

Schneebell 

Dellenback 

Laird 

Scbwelker 

Denney 

Langen 

Scott 

Derwlnskl 

Latta 

Belden 

Devlne 

Lennon 

Bhrlver 

Dickinson 

Lipscomb 

Skubltz 

Dole 

Lloyd 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dorn 

Lukens 

Smith,  Okls. 

Dowdy 

McClory 

Springer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McClure 

Stafford 

Erlenbom 

Mcculloch 

Stanton 

Esch 

McDonald, 

Stelger.  Arts. 

EiShleman 

Mich. 

Taft 

Plndley 

MacGregor 

Talcott 

Pino 

Martin 

Thompson.  Oft 

Plsher 

Mathlaa.  Chllt; 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Pord,  Gerald  R.  Mayne 

Tuck 

Fountain 

MeskUl 

Utt 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Gardner 

Miller,  Ohio 

Warn  pier 

Ga  things 

Mize 

Watkins 

GoodeU 

Montgomery 

Watson 

Gross 

Moore 

Whalen 

Grover 

Myers 

WhaUey 

Gumey 

CKonsM 

Whltener 

Haley 

Ottinger 

WldnaU 

Hall 

Pelly 

Wiggins 

Halpem 

Pettis 

Williams,  Pft. 

Hammer- 

Poff 

Winn 

schmldt 

Price,  Tex. 

Wydler 

Harsba 

Quie 

Wylie 

Harvey 

RaUsback 

Wyman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rarick 

Zion 

Herlong 

Reld,  ni. 

Zwach 

Hunt 

Rlegle 

Hutchinson 

Roblson 
NAYS— 231 

Adams 

Parbsteln 

Kirwan 

Addabbo 

PasceU 

Kluczynskl 

Albert 

Felghan 

Komegay 

Anderson, 

Flood 

Kupferman 

Tenn. 

Foley 

Kjrros 

Andrews, 

Pord, 

Landrum 

N.Dak. 

wmiam  D. 

Leggett 

Annunzlo 

Fraser 

Long.  Md. 

Ashley 

Prellnghuysen 

McCarthy 

AsplnaU 

Prledel 

McDade 

Barrett 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

McPaU 

Bennett 

Puqua 

McMillan 

Bingham 

Galiflanakis 

Macdonald, 

Blatnlk 

Gallagher 

Mass. 

Boggs 

Garmatz 

Madden 

Boland 

Gettys 

Mahon 

Boiling 

Glalmo 

Marsh 

Brademaa 

Gibbons 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Brasco 

GUbert 

Matsunaga 

Brlnkley 

Gonzalez 

May 

Brooks 

Goodllng 

Meeds 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gray 

Miller.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Green.  Oreg. 

MiUs 

Burleson 

Green,  Pa. 

Mlnieh 

Burton,  CaUf. 

Griffiths 

Mink 

Burton,  Utah 

Gubser 

Monagan 

Button 

Gude 

Moorhead 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hagan 

Morgan 

Cabell 

Halleck 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Cahlll 

Hamilton 

Morton 

Carey 

Hanley 

Mosher 

Carter 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Moss 

Casey 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Multer 

Celler 

Hardy 

Murphy,  El. 

Clark 

Harrison 

Natcber 

Clausen. 

Hathaway 

Nedzl 

DonH. 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

Cohel&n 

Hechler.  w.  Va 

Nix 

Conte 

Helstoskl 

0'Harft,IU. 

Conyers 

Henderson 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

COrman 

Hicks 

Olsen 

Culver 

Holifleld 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Cunningham 

Holland 

O-Nem.  Mam 

Daddarlo 

Horton 

Passman 

Daniels 

Howard 

Patman 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hungate 

Patten 

Delaney 

Ichord 

Pepper 

DmgeU 

Irwin 

Perkins 

Downing 

Jacobs 

Philbln 

Dulskl 

Joelson 

Pickle 

Duncan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pike 

Dwyer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ptmle 

Eckhardt 

Jones,  Mo. 

Poage 

EdmondEon 

Karsten 

PoUock 

Edwards,  Calif 

Karth 

Price,  ni. 

Edwards,  La. 

Kastenmeler 

Pryor 

EUberg 

Kazen 

Puclnskl 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kee 

PurceU 

Everett 

KeUy 

Qrilllen 

Fallon 

King,  Calif. 

RandaU 
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Bees 

St  0«nnaln 

Tenzer 

R«ld.  N.T. 

Sandman 

Thompson.  N.. 

Relfel 

Baylor 

Tleman 

Retnecke 

Scheuer 

Udall 

Resnlck 

Schwengel 

Ullmsm 

R«iisa 

Shipley 

Vanllc 

Rhcxles,  Ariz. 

Sikes 

Vigorlto 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Slsk 

Waldle 

Riven 

Slack 

Walker 

Roberts 

Smith.  Iowa 

Watts 

Rodlno 

Snyder 

White 

Ronan 

Staggers 

Whltten 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Steed 

Wolff 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wright 

Rosenthal 

Stratton 

Wyatt 

Roetenkowsld 

Stubblefield 

Tates 

Roush 

Taylor 

Toung 

Ruppe 

Teague,  Calif. 

Zablockl 

Ryan 

Teague.  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Baring 

Hays 

Roybal 

BeU 

Hubert 

St.  Onge 

Berry 

Honmer 

Smith,  N.T. 

Bow 

Hull 

Stephens 

Brotzman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stuckey 

Cowger 

Long,  La. 

Sullivan 

Dawson 

McEwen 

Tunney 

de  la  Oarza 

VanDeerUn 

Etent 

ItallUaitl 

Waggonner 

Dlggs 

Mlnsball 

Williams.  Miss 

Donohue 

Morse,  Mass. 

Willis 

Dow 

Murphy.  NT. 

Wilson,  Bob 

BvlnE,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Wilson, 

Plynt 

Pool 

Charles  H. 

Hanna 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Younger 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  wa« 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bow  few,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  EMns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brotzman 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Maasa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  HAnna. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Bfr.  WiUiama  of  Mloslsali^l  with  Mr. 
Tunney. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  Van  Dewlin  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
changed  her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  377,  nays  11,  not  voting  45,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  74] 
YEAS — 377 
Abbltt  Annunzio  Bevlll 

Abemethy  Arends  Blester 

Adair  Ashley  Bingham 

Adams  Ashmore  Blackburn 

Addabbo  AsplnaU  Blanton 

Albert  Ayres  Blatnik 

Anderson,  ni.     Barrett  Boggs 

Anderson,  Bates  Boland 

Tenn.  Battin  Boiling 

Andrews,  Ala.     Belcher  Bolton 

Andrews,  Bennett  Brademas 

N.  Dak.  Betts  Brasco 


Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 

Collier 
Colmer 

Oonable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Oorbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cimnlngham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Diilski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Sckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Krianbom 

■■ch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Ballon 

Farbstein 

FaaceU 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prelinghuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqvia 
Oallflanakts 
Oallagher 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettya 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 


Griffiths 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagaa 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
sctunldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Haisha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hoimeld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 


Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

CHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Pmcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rails  back 

Randall 


Johnson,  Calif .  Rarlck 


Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Upacomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukena 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClura 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFsll 
McMillan 
BCacdonald, 


MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Blathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moms,  N.  Mez. 


Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rouah 

Riunafeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Tart 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Njr. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 


Tuck 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 


Ashbrook 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwinski 


Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

NAYS— 11 

Bshleman 
Oroes 
Hall 
Jonas 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Kuykendall 

MeskUl 

Scherle 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Baring 

Bell 

Berry 

Bow 

Brotzman 

Cowger 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Plynt 

Hanna 

Hays 


Hubert 
Herlong 
Jones,  N.C. 
Long,  La. 
McEwen 
Mallllard 
MUler,  Calif. 
Mlnshall 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Pepper 
Pool 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Roybal 
St.  Onge 
Stelger,  Wis. 


Stephens 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Tunney 
Van  Deerlln 
Waggonner 
WUliams,  MlM 
WIUU 

Wilson,  Bob 
WUaon, 

Charles  H. 
Younger 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 
Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  MailUanL 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Baring. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  WUUams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Pool. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REREFERENCE  OP  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  117  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  117  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  extend  through 
1967  his  proclamation  of  a  period  to 
"See  the  United  States,"  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  rereferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  Instead  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. The  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary has  handled  this  matter  before. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OF  DI- 
CYANDIAMIDE  AND  OF  LIME- 
STONE FOR  CEMENT— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  T.  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
286  >  to  permit  duty-free  treatment  of 
dicyandiamide  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONrERENCX  Repobt  (H.  Rkft.  No.  213) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
286)  to  permit  duty-free  treatment  of  di- 
cyandiamide pursuant  to  the  lYade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1902,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  a  and  to  the  title  of  the  bill  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills. 
Cecil  R.  Kma, 
Hale  Booos, 
John  W.  Btbnes, 
Thos.  B.  Cttbtis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
RtrssELL  B.  Long, 
George  Smathebs, 
Clinton  Ansessow, 

JOKN  WnJJAMB, 

Fbamk  Cakloon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement        1 1 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  286)  to  permit  duty- 
free treatment  of  dicyandiamide  pursuant  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommend  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report: 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  sec- 
tions 201(b)(1)  (relating  to  limit  on  de- 
crease In  duty)  and  253  (relating  to  staging 
requirements)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  would  not  apply  with  respect  to 
cUcyandlamlde.  In  effect,  this  would  au* 
thorize  the  President  to  eliminate  the  duty 
(or  reduce  the  rate  to  a  rate  under  50  per- 
cent of  the  July  1,  1962,  rate)  on  Imports  of 
dicyandiamide  pursuant  to  his  trade  agree- 
ment authority  and  would  permit  the  elim- 
ination or  reduction  to  be  made  without 
staging.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  1, 
the  prenegottatlon  procedural  requirements 
of  sections  221,  223,  and  224  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  would  be  waived  with 
respect  to  dicyandiamide.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  relates  to  lime- 
stone, when  Imported  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cement,  provided  for  In  item 
513.34  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (Umestone  chips  and  spalls  and 
crushed  and  ground  limestone).  Under  the 
amendment,  the  same  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  are  waived  with  re- 
spect to  such  limestone  as  are  waived  under 


the  bill  (as  amended  by  Senate  amendment 

No.  1)   with  respect  to  dicyandiamide.    The 

House  recedes. 
The  House  recedes  on  the  amendment  of 

the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Hale  Boggs, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Thos.  B.  Cvm-ns, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
has  to  do  with  two  changes  made  to  the 
bill  H.R.  286  by  the  other  body.  The 
conferees  were  unanimous  in  accepting 
these  two  changes  in  the  conference. 

The  subject  matter  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]— H.R.  1141— which  passed  the 
House  earlier  by  unanimous  consent,  was 
added  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  286,  a 
bill  which  also  passed  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent. 

As  to  the  other  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  language  to  the  bill  with  re- 
spect both  to  the  subject  matter  of  HJl. 
286  and  the  amendment  containing  the 
subject  matter  of  HJl.  1141,  which  had 
the  purpose  of  waiving  the  hearing  proc- 
ess and  certain  other  prenegotiation 
procedures  with  respect  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  rates  of  duties  on  these  two 
products. 

As  to  the  two  products  we  are  talking 
about,  the  initial  bill  involved  dicyandi- 
amide, and  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  the  subject  of  the  amendment  we 
are  talking  about  is  limestone  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 

In  both  of  these  instances  the  Senate 
amendment  would  suspend  the  prenego- 
tiation procedures  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  requiring  that  public 
hearings  be  held  and  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  report  to  the  President  on 
the  economic  effects  of  the  duty  elimina- 
tion. The  purpose  of  waiving  these  pro- 
cedures is  to  permit  the  President  to  put 
both  of  these  Items  on  the  duty-free  list 
during  the  current  trade  negotiations 
now  about  to  be  completed  in  Geneva. 

In  one  instance,  as  Members  will  re- 
call, dicyandiamide  is  not  produced  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  plastics.  Coming  in  duty 
free,  it  would  enable  our  processors  of 
plastics  to  become  more  competitive  with 
those  abroad  who  have  this  article  to  use 
free  of  duty. 

In  the  case  of  limestone,  duty-free  im- 
ports would  come  from  Canada  into  the 
State  of  Washington  and  some  of  the 
other  areas  around  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, because  this  type  of  limestone  is 
not  available  in  anything  like  sufBcient 
quantity  on  the  west  coast  to  keep  the 
cement  industry  there  in  business. 

It  will  be  recalled  also  from  the  earlier 
discussion  that  we  do  not  find  it  feasible 
or  economical  to  transport  limestone 
used  to  produce  cement  for  long  dis- 
tances because  of  the  weight  of  it  and  the 
freight  involved.  Cement,  too,  is  pro- 
duced in  a  limited  Eurea  for  sale  and  dis- 
tribution withhi  that  limited  area. 


So  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  I  know  of 
no  objection  that  was  presented  to  the 
committee  prior  to  the  time  that  this 
legislation  was  considered  by  the  House. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

There  was  a  question  subsequently 
raised  by  some  members  of  a  union  that 
consists  of  cement  workers,  as  I  recaU 
it.  We  looked  Into  that  situation  and 
found  no  justification  for  any  fears  on 
their  part  with  respect  to  employment. 
If  we  do  n^|Ket  this  limestone  into  the 
United  StatR,  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  fearl^n  my  opinion,  as  to  the 
ment  of  people  in  the 
production  in  some  of 
cause  they  could  not  pay 
ttlng  the  limestone  from 
kansas,  for  example,  to 
hlngton  for  use  in  this 


Id? 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


continued  e: 
actual  cemei 
these  areas, 
the  price  of 
my  State  of 
the  State  of 
connection 

Mr.  CUR' 
gentleman  ja 

Mr.  MILI£i 
from  Missouri 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  emphasize  what  the  chairman 
said,  but  I  would  add  one  point  because 
I  have  been  concerned  in  the  past  about 
nongermane  amendments  that  were  put 
on  our  bills.  This  was  indeed  a  bill  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had 
considered  in  depth  and.  as  the  chair- 
man explained,  it  was  more  of  a  tech- 
nical reason  why  we  put  them  both 
together. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  both  bills  had 
passed  the  House. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right.  Both 
bills  had  passed  the  House.  It  was  on 
a  subject  matter,  also,  that  we  were 
familiar  with. 

On  the  other  pohit,  the  reason  for 
waiving  the  procedure  of  hearings  was 
because  of  the  Kennedy  round  which 
was  just  about  to  finish  up.  If  we  were 
going  to  use  this  for  trading  material, 
which  we  can,  we  have  to  waive  these 
hearings.  So,  as  the  chairman  ex- 
plained, we  took  care  to  be  sure  that 
there  were  no  substantive  rights  involved 
that  would  be  ignored,  and  we  were  sat- 
isfied, as  explained,  that  this  would  not 
effect  any  damage  and,  in  fact,  would 
work  the  other  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentl^nan 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

As  he  is  well  aware,  a  real  serious 
situation  has  developed  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts into  this  country.  It  would  be  my 
hope  in  the  shortest  possible  time  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas and  others  In  the  House  would 
give  us  some  help,  that  is,  we  in  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  coimtry,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is,  in  shutting 
off  the  imports  at  least  to  support  this 
conference  report.  I  hope  we  might  have 
some  help  on  these  issues  that  would  be 
reassuring. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  Like  my  friend,  I  am 
always  Interested  In  the  amount  of  these 
Items  that  come  in  from  abroad  and 
the  effect  that  It  may  have  on  our  domes- 
tic producers.  I  have  been  In  touch  with 
the  people  who  are  In  the  dairy  business 
and  who  are  concerned  about  the  im- 
portation of  certain  types  of  products 
that  come  from  processing  milk.  I  have 
also  been  In  touch  with  the  people  con- 
cerned about  Increases,  as  they  describe 
them  to  me,  of  the  importation  of  prod- 
ucts that  are  directly  competitive  with 
livestock  slaughter.  We  are  looking  into 
%  and  If  there  is  not  some  change  In 
the  situation.  In  all  probability  we  will 
be  giving  consideration  to  it  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  at 

tills  point  the  less  said  the  better  as  far 

as  this  conference  report  is  concerned. 

As  the  chairman  has  explained,  the 
House  conferees  accepted  a  Senate 
amendment  which  substantially  is  my 
bill.  HJl.  1141.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
other  House  conferees  for  agreeing  to 
this  amendment,  especially  as  my  bill, 
HJl.  1141,  had  already  passed  the  House 
unanimously. 

I  want  to  confirm  what  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills:  has  said,  that  this  will  allow  the 
cement  Industry  in  the  Washington  State 
area  to  expand  and  to  create  more  Jobs, 
and  it  will  not  adversely  affect  any  lime 
or  cement  plants  in  any  other  areas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


House  Resolution  442  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The   Clerk    read   the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  442 
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Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
2508)  to  require  the  establishment,  on  the 
basU  of  the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  de- 
cennial censuses,  of  congressional  districts 
composed  of  contlguoua  and  compact  ter- 
ritory for  the  election  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  BhaU  be  confined  to  the  bUl 
and  shaU  conUnue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  blU 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  In  or- 
der to  said  blu  except  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now  printed 
In  the  bill,  but  such  amendment  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendment.  If  adopted,  and  the 
prevloxis  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  on  the  amendment 
thereto.  If  adopted,  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  and  all  other 
Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  In  the  Record 
on  the  conference  report  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortunately,  because  of  other 
Important  congressional  business,  I  was 
delayed  In  reaching  the  floor  of  the 
House  In  order  to  vote  on  rollcall  No.  74, 
the  rollcall  on  the  bill  H.R.  9029,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  442— PROVID- 
ING FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HJl.  2508,  FEDERAL  STANDARDS 
FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  REDIS- 
TRICTING  ^ 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  30  minutes  and, 
pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  442 
provides  a  closed  rule  with  2  hoiirs  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
2508,  a  bill  to  require  the  establishment 
on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subsequent 
decennial  censuses,  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  problems  of  congressional  redls- 
trictlng  have  troubled  the  Congress  for 
many  years.  Extensive  hearings  on  the 
establishment  of  congressional  districts 
have  been  held  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee since  1951.  On  March  16  1965 
the  House  passed  H.R.  5505  which  would 
have  required  that  congressional  dis- 
tricts be  composed  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory In  compact  form  and  would  have 
provided  statutory  standards  to  Imple- 
ment the  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine. 
The  proposal  did  not  become  law  and 
was  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  as 
HJl.  2508. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2508  Is  twofold: 
First,  to  give  guidance  to  the  States  in 
the  establishment  of  districts  for  the 
election  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
by  requiring  that  districts  be  composed 
of  contiguous  territory  In  as  reasonably 
a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable; and.  second,  to  provide  congres- 
sional standards  to  State  legislators  to 
Implement  that  one-man,  one-vote  doc- 
trine. 

The  bill  establishes  temporary  criteria 
to  be  effective  during  the  9l8t  and  92d 
Congresses,  and  permanent  standards 
for  the  93d  and  subsequent  Congresses. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tills  Is  a  rather  compli- 
cated subject,  a  subject  about  which  I 


am  sure  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  a  pres- 
entation before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
based  upon  its  long  study  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
would  make  it  In  order  to  bring  this 
question  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
consideration  in  the  maimer  in  which 
many  Members  of  this  body  have  felt 
that  we  could  proceed,  at  least,  to  give 
or  estabUsh  certain  guidelines  in  thla 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
HJl.  442,  In  order  to  give  the  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  the  opportunity  to 
explain  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  trom  California 
yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  California  yielding 
to  me  at  this  point. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  undertake  to  bring 
out  a  little  bit  more  Information  to  the 
membership  of  this  body,  as  to  why  this 
legislation  comes  to  the  floor  under  a 
closed  rule?  Was  this  done  because  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
or  In  the  judgment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  this 
was  needed? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  determine  why 
Is  it  necessary  to  consider  this  legislation 
without  the  benefit  of  the  5-minute  rule, 
or  without  the  privilege  of  insertions  of 
points  of  order? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tingulshed  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  this  is 
somewhat  of  a  controversial  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  normally.  I  am  opposed 
to  closed  rules. 

I  might  say  that  this  Is  a  very  unusual 
grant  in  this  case,  because  I  believe 
about  the  only  instances  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Rules  does  grant  the 
closed  rule  has  to  do  with  ways  and 
means  dealing  with  tax  matters  gener- 
ally. So  this  is  a  departure  from  the 
norm. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  chairman  [Mr.  Celler] 
of  that  committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  made  an 
excellent  presentation  to  the  committee, 
and  I  believe  it  somewhat  Justified  the 
closed  rule,  beised  on  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  our  committee  has  imdergone 
in  the  course  of  attempting  to  draw  some 
of  these  guidelines. 

There  Is  no  question  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  has  his  own  peculiar 
problems  in  connection  with  congres- 
sional reapportionment.  As  a  Member 
from  California,  where  we  are  right  now 
concerned  with  It.  we  well  recognize  our 
own  particular  problem.    I  suppose  this 
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would  be  true  of  all  50  States.  Every 
individual.  I  guess,  would  have  a  little 
different  approach.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  after  having  gone  up 
and  down  the  hill  a  time  or  two  on  this 
matter  and,  having  had  long  and  exten- 
sive hearings  to  study  it,  that  the  time 
had  come  probably  for  the  House  to  vote 
up  or  down  some  kind  of  flexible  guide- 
lines to  give  to  the  courts  in  the  hopes 
the  courts  will  follow  them,  or  at  least 
give  some  consideration  to  them,  and  go 
ahead  and  see  If  It  will  be  helpful. 

There  Is  a  matter  of  time  Involved 
here.  There  are  a  number  of  States  right 
now  who  are  Involved  in  this  problem. 
I  believe  in  some  cases  it  will  be  the  third 
time  since  1960.  So  it  was  with  some 
urgency,  as  I  say,  that  we  went  along 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
this  occasion. 

I  must  say  this  has  not  fully  Justified 
in  my  mind,  necessarily,  or  in  the  mind 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  use 
of  the  closed  rule,  but  this  is  a  case  where 
we  felt  that  the  exception  to  the  rule  was 
in  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  reply.  I  think  it  is  very 
candid.  I  am  still  against  closed  rules, 
as  they  obviate  the  individually  elected 
Representative's  prerogatives. 

As  I  have  determined  his  statement. 
first,  it  is  done  in  this  Instant  to  not 
open  up  a  Pandora's  box  for  redistrictlng 
at  different  times,  or  at  different  levels, 
or  according  to  different  geographical 
limits  by  each  Member  of  this  body,  and 
second,  it  is  certainly  done  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  In  this  area,  and  does  not 
therefore  originate  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  although  they  sanctioned  It,  or 
with  the  Parliamentarian  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  very  well 
states  the  case. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  shall  be  against  this  closed 
rule,  but  am  certainly  for  proper  and 
responsible  guidelines  to  the  high  tribu- 
nal on  this  political  issue.  I  do  not  and 
have  not  considered  it  Justifiable.  I  know 
the  constitutional  Intent  that  this  high- 
est legislative  body  should  determine  Its 
own  standards  of  district  alinements.  In 
my  opinion  the  court's  intercession  was 
devious  and  certainly  it  has  wrought 
havoc  with  us  all,  and  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  plus  subsidiary  political 
divisions. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me, 
because  I  would  like  to  address  a  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  respect  to  some  lan- 
guage that  appears  in  the  bill. 

There  Is  language  In  the  bill  which  em- 
ploys the  phrase  "excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,"  and  leaves  the  apparent  infer- 
ence that  there  are  some  Inditins  who 
would  not  be  counted  in  some  aresis  of 
the  country  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining representation  within  a  State. 


We  had  a  colloquy  on  this  matter  the 
last  time  legislation  along  this  line  was 
before  the  House  to  establish  firmly  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  imposing  any  new 
restriction  upon  the  counting  of  people 
for  representation  in  the  districts.  I 
would  Uke  to  get  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary on  this  point  once  again. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  concluding 
statement  of  the  gentleman  has  been 
sound. 

The  committee  followed  the  language 
that  is  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding at  the  present  time  there 
are  no  Indians  not  taxed;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  sales  taxes  and  excise  taxes  and 
Income  taxes.  There  Is  one  exception; 
namely,  from  certain  lands  that  are  in 
trust,  some  are  and  some  are  not  subject 
to  taxation. 

It  may  be  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
is  obsolete.  It  is  in  the  Constitution  and 
it  is  in  all  legislation  appertaining  to 
redistrictlng  throughout  the  years,  it 
may  be,  however,  I  repeat,  obsolete 
language. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  the 
bill  is  passed  here  and  i>assed  by  the 
Senate,  and  goes  to  conference,  I  would 
pledge  to  have  the  matter  reviewed  by 
the  conferees  I  am  almost  sure  that 
phrase  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  I  understood 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  correctly,  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  application,  in  determining  the 
representation  of  a  district,  this  language 
would  be  of  no  importance  and  have  no 
signiflcance  as  all  Indians  are  paying 
taxes  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  it  would  not.  and 
therefore  they  would  be  counted. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  rule  and  I  shall  support  H.R.  2508,  a 
bill  that  establishes  interim  standards 
for  congressional  districts  for  the  91st 
and  92d  Congresses  and  regular  stand- 
ards for  the  93d  and  subsequent  Con- 
gresses. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  urgent  need  for  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  The  interim  standards 
provided  for  in  this  bill  allow  a  30-per- 
cent maximum  variation  between  the 
population  of  the  largest  and  smallest 
district,  and  the  subsequent  regular 
standards  would  impose  a  10-percent 
maximum  variation. 

Now  why  are  these  standards  so 
urgently  required? 

They  are  required  because  unless  we 
act  now  to  establish  these  standards,  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  situation  of 
much  difiBculty.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  as  many  as  21  States  will  have  to 
redistrict — despite  the  fact  that  most  of 


these  States  have  already  shufiSed  their 
district  boundaries  to  comply  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  Wesberry  against 
Sanders  decision  of  1964. 

This  potential  phenomenom  of  "musi- 
cal redistrictlng"  is  the  direct  result  of 
two  more  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. In  the  first,  the  Court  rejected 
a  Missouri  plan  which  kept  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  State's  districts  within 
10.4  percent  of  the  average  district  pop- 
ulation. In  the  second,  the  Court  found 
unconstitutional  Indiana's  1965  redis- 
trictlng plan  with  a  maximum  12.8-per- 
cent variation  from  the  average. 

These  decisions  illustrate  the  futility 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment entering  Justice  Frankfurter's 
"political  thicket."  What  has  resulted 
is  nothing  less  than  sheer  chaos.  Al- 
though most  political  scientists  have  usu- 
ally assumed  that  variations  of  10  to  15 
percent  from  the  average  must  be  tol- 
erated to  avoid  gerrymandering  or  splin- 
tering of  towns,  cities,  and  coimties,  this 
assumption  has  not  proved  valid  in  the 
case  of  Indiana  and  Missouri. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  Judicial  process  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a 
definitive  allowable  standard — and.  In 
fact,  to  date  the  Court  has  not  set  such  a 
standard. 

So  where  does  this  leave  us?  Well,  I 
am  afraid  it  leaves  us  pretty  much  in  the 
dark.  We  are  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  new  litigation  in  those  21  States  that 
fall  outside  the  Missouri  and  Indiana 
averages.  For  five  of  these  States,  this 
would  be  the  third  round  of  redistrictlng 
since  the  1960  census.  In  addition  to  this 
incredibly  ridiculous  situation,  as  Mem- 
bers we  are  left  in  a  sea  of  total  uncer- 
tainty as  to  exactly  where  and  what  dis- 
trict we  will  be  running  from. 

Obviously,  then,  what  is  required  is  a 
set  of  standards — and  that  is  precisely 
the  purpose  of  this  bill.  For  the  next  two 
Congresses  it  will  freeze  at  30  percent 
the  allowable  deviation  between  the 
largest  and  smallest  district  in  the  State. 
This  will  provide  the  State  legislatures 
with  scHne  type  of  guideline  to  follow  so 
as  to  eliminate,  at  least  in  part,  the 
doubt  as  to  Just  what  redlstricting  plan 
is  constitutional. 

In  addition,  the  bill  states  that  dis- 
tricts "be  composed  of  contiguous  ter- 
ritory. In  as  reasonably  a  compact  form 
as  the  State  finds  practicable."  This 
provision  should  help  to  prevent  flagrant 
and  abusive  gerrjmianderlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  this  piece 
of  legislation  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  avoid 
wholesale  confusion  and  chaos.  If  we 
fail  to  pass  this  bill,  we  and  we  alone 
are  to  blame  for  forfeiting  our  legisla- 
tive responsibility  to  the  courts.  I  hope 
we  do  not  let  this  happen,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
measure  and  the  rule  which  makes  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  order. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  SMrrn] . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  siKh  time  as  I  may  use. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  442,  provides  for  a  closed  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl.  HJl.  2508,  a  bill 
providing  for  standards  for  congressional 
redlstrlctlng. 

I  think  we  have  covered  the  reason 
why  the  rule  is  a  closed  rule.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle different  from  any  other  time  that 
we  have  asked  for  a  closed  rule  because 
we  were  Just  a  little  bit  afraid  that  it 
might  open  up  a  pretty  big  problem  here, 
if  it  were  not  a  closed  rule.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  first  time  that  I  can  recall  that 
we  have  had  a  closed  rule  for  a  bill  com- 
ing out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary where  the  committee  cannot  offer 
amendments  themselves. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  set  up 
precise  criteria  for  the  several  States  to 
follow  when  redrawing  congressional 
districts.  The  Committee  believes  that 
such  action  is  necessary  because  since 
the  Wesberry  decision— 1964 — the  courts 
in  applying  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  con- 
cept, have  not  been  tmlform  in  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  various  plans.  The 
committee  believes  imiformlty  is  needed. 
The  bill  provides  two  plans;  one  is  ap- 
plicable only  for  the  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gresses the  other  applies  to  the  93d  and 
all  subsequent  Congresses  as  a  per- 
manent solution. 

The   permanent    plan    provides    that 
each  representative  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress be  elected  from  an  individual  dis- 
trict.   Only  in  States  with  a  single  rep- 
resentative   would    the    candidate   run 
"at  large";  all  others  would  be  required 
to  run  from  a  district  drawn  by  the  State 
legislature    following    Federal    criteria 
contained  in  the  bill.    The  population 
variation  between  the  largest  and  small- 
est district  is  permitted  to  be  only  10 
percent,  as  measured  by  the  most  recent 
census.    If  a  State  decides  to  redlstrict 
more  than  2  years  after  a  decennial  cen- 
sus. It  must  have  a  new  special  census 
taken  upon  which  to  base  its  redlstrlct- 
lng; and  such  a  census  must  be  taken 
within  2  years  of  the  first  congressional 
election    held    under    the    redlstrlctlng 
plan.    Unless  the  State  constitution  pro- 
vides otherwise,  only  one  redlstrlctlng 
effort  may  be  made  between  regular  de- 
cennial censuses. 

All  States  would  be  required  to  have 
districts,  one  for  each  representative  to 
which  It  Is  entitled,  if  it  is  entitled  to 
more  than  a  single  representative.    This 
would  include  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 
Population  variations  are  limited  to  10 
percent  from  largest  to  smallest.    The 
bill  requires  that  all  territory  of  a  dis- 
trict be  composed  of  contiguous  territory 
"In  as  reasonably  a  compact  form  as  the 
State  finds  practicable."  This  leaves  to 
the  States  the  decision  on  the  physical 
structure  of  individual  districts,  within 
reason.    They  are  required  to  follow  the 
10-percent  rule  in  regard  to  population. 
The  temporary  plan  differs  in  several 
respects.     It  covers  only  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses.    It  repeats  the  basic  re- 
quirement that  each  State  must  have  as 
many  election  districts  as  it  has  repre- 
sentatives, but  excludes  New  Mexico  and 
Hawaii,  which  may  elect  their  represent- 
atives at  large.    It  also  requires  that  all 
such  districts  vary  from  the  laiTjest  to 
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the  smallest  only  within  a  fixed  percent- 
age. The  percentage  is  not  10  percent, 
as  In  the  permanent  plan,  but  30  percent. 
The  language  giving  the  State  legisla- 
tures control  over  the  physical  structure 
of  districts  is  not  included. 

Finally  the  bill  provides  that  any  State 
under  court  order  to  redlstrict  for  an 
election  shall  use  such  districts  as  are 
created  for  such  election  until  the  State 
establishes  new  ones  valid  under  the  act 
or  the  court  order  is  modified. 

Mr.  HuNCATK  has  submitted  minority 
views.  He  opposes  the  30-percent  pop- 
ulation of  the  temporary  plan,  and  also 
its  allowance  of  at  large  elections  in  two 
States,  but  no  others. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  has  also  added  minority 
views.  He  lists  a  number  of  cases,  where 
the  variations  of  population  were  much 
less  than  30  percent,  in  which  courts 
have  held  the  redlstrlctlng  invalid.  He 
favors  a  section  calling  for  judicial  re- 
view in  order  to  clearly  define  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  legislation  to  the  courts. 

Finally,  he  opposes  the  deletion  of  the 
requirement  that  districts  be  drawn  "as 
compact  form  as  practicable"  and  the 
substitution  of  "In  as  reasonably  com- 
pact form  as  the  State  finds  practicable." 
He  feels  it  will  permit  widespread  gerry- 
mandering. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  personal 
comments,  if  I  may,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  California,  because  I  would 
like  to  try  to  make  a  little  history  today 
from  the  way  I  feel  about  the  question. 
I  realize  that  I  am  speaking  only  for 
myself  and  not  the  37  other  Members 
from  the  State  of  California.  Our  opin- 
ions may  differ  somewhat.  But  I  do 
sincerely  hope  that  on  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  it  will  help  to  give  some  guide- 
lines to  the  courts  so  that  we  can  have 
more  imiformlty  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  1964  decision  there  have 
been  different  interpretations  by  differ- 
ent courts,  and  I  think  rightfully  so,  I 
have  no  question  but  what  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  would  always  render  a  fair 
decision  in  connection  with  the  redls- 
trlctlng problem.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
pass  and  that  It  wlU  help  the  courts  and 
the  State  legislatures. 

In  1965  after  the  1964  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  rule,  petitions  In  California  were 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  to 
require  the  State  legislature  to  reappor- 
tion the  State  assembly,  which  Is  the 
body  comparable  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, consisting  of  80  members,  and 
to  redlstrict  the  State  senate,  which  con- 
sists of  40  members,  and  to  redlstrict  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 38  Members.  We  had  the  1960 
census.  The  State  legislature  redis- 
tricted  In  1961  on  the  basis  of  the  1960 
census. 

In  my  opinion,  they  were  faced  with 
an  impossible  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  making  equal  congressional 
districts.  The  reason  I  make  that  state- 
ment is  that  there  are  80  assembly 
districts  In  the  State  of  California.  We 
had  an  Increase  of  several  Congressmen 
in  1961,  and  we  ended  up  with  38  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  38  seats  to  be  divided 
for  the  1062  election. 


The  constitution  as  it  Is  presently  writ- 
ten In  California  prohibits  the  dlvidliig 
of  an  assembly  district  into  different 
congressional  districts  so  the  State  legis- 
lature, from  a  practical  point  of  view 
was  faced  with  having  to  divide  38  into 
80,  which  It  cannot  do.  You  give  each 
of  the  38  congressional  districts  two  of 
the  assembly  districts,  and  that  leaves 
four  left  over.  So  some  congressional 
districts  had  to  take  three  assembly  dis- 
tricts because  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements. 

If  we  actually  had  each  assembly 
district  redlstricted  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  my  understanding  would  be  that 
they  would  have  approximately  207,000 
people  based  upon  the  1960  census.  So 
if  they  did  do  all  those  equaUy  in  these 
congressional  districts  and  those  con- 
gressional districts  had  to  take  more  than 
two  assembly  districts,  obviously  they 
would  be  off  a  third  or  50  percent,  how- 
ever  the  figures  happen  to  be. 

So  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  State  of 
California  directed  that  the  assembly 
and  the  senate  be  redlstricted.  That  was 
done  in  1965.  and  the  elections  held  In 
1966  on  the  basis  of  the  new  districts. 

The  court  did  not  order  redlstricting 
of  the  congressional  districts,  but  stated 
the  legislature  could  do  it.  My  inter- 
pretation regarding  the  decision  is  that 
the  legislature  in  California  can  do  it  if 
they  wish  to  do  it  this  year,  In  1967,  or,  if 
they  do  not  do  it,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
give  consideration  as  to  whether  they  will 
consider  a  future  petition. 

The  point  I  am  attempting  to  make,  for 
purposes  of  the  Record,  of  my  own  opin- 
ion. Is  that  If  we  reapportion  in  the  State 
of  California  at  this  time  based  upon  the 
1960  census,  we  will  not  be  any  better  off 
than  we  are  now.  It  will  present  some 
very  difficult  problems. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  out  of  proportion  with  this  par- 
ticular blU.  One  specific  example  Is  the 
13th  district  of  California.  It  consisted 
of  six  counties  in  1960.  It  was  very  large. 
So  it  was  divided  into  two  districts,  four 
counties  were  placed  In  one  district,  and 
two  cotmties,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ven- 
tura, were  placed  In  another  district 
They  were  a  little  lower  than  the  average 
number  of  people  they  should  have  had. 
Since  1961.  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, with  the  many  defense  installations 
there,  and  the  other  areas  there,  has  in- 
creased tremendously  In  size,  so  that  as 
of  now  the  estimate  is  that  there  are 
approximately  600,000  people  in  that 
particular  district. 

Yet,  If  we  do  redlstrict  at  this  partic- 
ular time,  that  particular  district,  based 
on  the  1960  censiu,  would  have  to  take 
additional  people  which  would  make  it 
larger  than  it  is  now,  which  presents  a 
problem  that  is  extremely  dllHcult,  in  my 
opinion,  to  comply  with. 

So,  in  mentioning  those  facts,  we  may 
Jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
We  do  not  have  a  1967  census.  If  we  had 
a  1967  census,  it  would  be  easy  to  do. 

I  would  hope  that  the  courts  would 
give  consideration  to  this  between  now 
and  the  93d  Congress,  because  we  will 
have  a  census  in  1970.  Some  States  will 
lose  Representatives  or  seats,  and  some 
will  gain.   In  1971,  according  to  the  Con- 
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stitutlon,  there  will  be  a  reapportionment 
among  the  States.  At  that  time,  I  believe 
It  can  be  done  based  upon  the  criteria  in 
this  bUl.  It  may  be  pretty  tough  to  get 
down  to  10  percent.  That  is  what  It  will 
be.    I  concur  in  It. 

I  think  I  should  say  in  connection 
with  the  constitution  of  California, 
which  prohibits  dividing  assembly  dis- 
tricts, I  would  Interpret  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia in  1965  to  permit  the  State  legislature 
now  to  split  assembly  districts  If  they  re- 
apportion between  now  and  the  93d 
Congress. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe, 
referring  to  section  2  of  the  bill  of  the 
interim  law,  that  in  California  or  in  any 
other  State  where  a  district  was  under- 
sized based  on  the  1960  census,  but  which 
had  grown  since  that  time,  could  be  de- 
fended based  upon  a  special  census,  un- 
der the  language  at  the  bottom  of  page 
4  and  top  of  page  5. 

I  mention  that,  because  it  was  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. It  would  be,  I  believe,  appli- 
cable to  the  hypothetical  case  made. 

That  would  not  prevent  reapportion- 
ment of  California,  because  I  believe  our 
dilemma  is,  that  the  oversized  district 
is  in  an  area  which  htus  had  a  population 
explosion.  I  do  not  believe  this  could  be 
defended,  but  the  hypothetical  district 
could  be  defended  under  the  language 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  only 
place  I  would  find  I  would  be  In  disagree- 
ment with  that — and  it  would  not  be 
from  the  gentleman's  statement,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  practical — 
I  know  of  no  way  to  get  a  census  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  the  legislature 
adjourns.  I  would  be  pleased  If  we  could 
figure  it  out. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  there  are  provisions  we  referred  to 
for  a  special  census  under  the  1954  act 
for  a  particular  district.  The  purpose  of 
that  special  census  would  be  to  defend 
the  legality  of  that  particular  district. 
That,  of  course,  could  be  done  If  anyone 
could  afford  the  cost  of  it.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  no  one  Is  going  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  recounting  all  the 
people  in  California.  If  they  did,  I  am 
sure  the  court  would  make  us  reappor- 
tion, because  the  28th  district  is  not  only 
large  but  is  still  growing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  we  pro- 
ceed In  the  matter  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  and 
I  will  find  ourselves  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  bin  and  on  Issues  between 
now  and  1971.  It  will  be  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Would  the  bill,  if  en- 
acted, require  redlstricting  of  California, 
and  I  believe  21  other  States,  where  the 
districts  as  now  constituted  are  more 
than  30  percent  off  from  the  norm  of  the 
I960  census? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  give 
my  answer,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  If 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  [Mr.  Celler],  would 
listen  to  my  answer. 

A  question  directed  to  me  is  as  to 
whether  this  bill  will  require  redlstrict- 
ing. My  answer  is  it  will  not  require 
redlstricting  and  it  will  not  prohibit  re- 
dlstricting. It  merely  sets  up  permanent 
standards  to  apply  after  the  93d  Con- 
gress and  temporary  standards,  if  redls- 
trlctlng is  indicated.  In  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  should  like  to  comment. 
I  agree  completely  with  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  Just  said.  As  I  Interpret 
it,  and  as  I  understood  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  when  they 
were  before  our  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  correct.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  wishes  to  comment  further, 
he  can. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Hos- 
MER],  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  has  correctly  inter- 
preted what  we  were  told  as  the  Interpre- 
tation of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Should  this  bill  be  en- 
acted, would  it  in  a  sense  preempt  from 
the  State  Jurisdiction  whatever  the  bill 
does  in  fact  cover? 

I  have  in  mind  this  situation :  Suppose 
a  State  constitution  prohibits  congres- 
sional districts  from  jumping  county 
boundaries,  and  it  turns  out  that  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  bill  it 
would  be  impractical  not  to  Jump  coun- 
ty boundaries  in  establishing  new  con- 
gressional districts.  Would  the  bill  in 
fact  make  it  legal  to  do  so,  despite  a  par- 
ticular State  constitutional  provision? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
believe  this  bill  would  cover  that  particu- 
lar problem.  It  sets  forth  the  guidelines 
on  the  temporary  and  permanent  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  redlstricting.  I 
know  of  no  language  in  the  bill  other 
than  "in  as  reasonably  a  compact  form 
as  the  State  finds  practicable"  that  would 
be  Involved.  If  that  language  could  be 
interpreted  to  permit  them  to  Jump,  I 
do  not  know.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot 
of  questions  we  will  not  know  the  answers 
to  until  we  get  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  whether  this  bill  would  require 
a  legislative  act.  It  is  my  own  view  that 
this  Congress  cannot  and  is  not  making 
that  effort.  That  would  be  brought  about 
by  a  court  order. 

If  there  should  be  a  court  order,  this 
legislation  sets  up  some  guidelines  as  to 
what  that  court  order  ought  to  be. 


If  the  State  legislature  reapportions 
within  these  guidelines,  it  is  my  own 
view  that  the  court  would  not  upset  it. 
That  is  about  all  we  would  accomplish 
in  this  legislation. 

As  to  the  jumping  of  county  lines,  at 
the  moment  we  have  to  comply  with  the 
one  man,  one  vote  rule,  and  if  there  is  a 
lawsuit  one  cannot  defend  himself  on  the 
basis  that  he  is  required  to  apportion  by 
counties  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
malapportiormient.  It  would  be  the 
court  decision,  under  the  Reynolds  case, 
that  one  must  follow  the  one  man,  one 
vote  rule. 

All  the  Congress  says  is  what  the  one 
man,  one  vote  ought  to  mean. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  My  question  goes  to 
the  question  of  the  closed  rule  and  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  meaning  of  the 
language  which  I  understand  we  may  not 
amend  under  the  closed  rule. 

I  refer  to  page  5  of  the  bill,  in  which 
it  is  said: 

In  the  event  a  court  of  competent  juriS' 
diction  fiaa  ordered  the  rediatricting  of  any 
State  and  such  order  has  been  applied  in 
an  election,  the  districts  established  by  such 
court  order  or  orders  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

In  my  State  of  Texas,  the  court  has 
not  actually  established  the  districts  but 
has  directed  that  districts  be  established 
by  the  legislature. 

Of  course,  no  election  has  yet  been  had. 
It  would  appear  that  the  language  may 
be  Inadroit  in  not  referring  both  to  a 
district  established  by  such  court  order 
or  "pursuant  to  such  court  order." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  in  response  to  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  sole  purpose  and 
Intent  of  the  last  sentence  in  section  2 
Is  to  relate  to  those  cases  where  the  con- 
gressional districts  have  been  established 
by  court  order  and  it  would  not  apply  to 
the  situation  to  which  the  gentleman 
makes  reference  but  only  to  those  States 
where  the  court  established  congressional 
districts  and  it  avoids  having  the  court 
enter  a  new  order  or  enter  into  a  new 
proceeding  for  each  election  and  con- 
tinues the  effectiveness  of  the  court  order 
during  this  temporary  period  until  the 
States  redlstricted  for  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  would  not  apply, 
then,  to  the  situation  In  which  the  court 
ordered  redlstricting  and  the  legislature 
has  subsequently  redlstricted? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  would  not  aiH>ly 
to  that  court  order.    No. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  One  other  techni- 
cal question.  I  ask  these  at  this  time 
only  because  we  are  under  a  fully  clcded 
rule  here. 

In  section  2  it  would  appear  there  is 
no  cutoff  date  for  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 2  whatsoever  because  it  is  stated 
here,  "in  each  State  entitled  in  the  91st 
Congress  to  more  than  one  Representa- 
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tlve."  This  would  be  a  qualifying  pro- 
vision and  continue  Indefinitely,  as  I  read 
it.  I  do  not  see  how  this  Is  limited  by 
its  language  to  those  elections  which  re- 
sult in  those  Congresses. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  I  think  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
that  section  is  clear  in  that  it  refers  only 
to  the  91st  and  the  92d  Congresses  and 
these  are  temporary  provisions  which 
are  effective  until  we  have  the  next  de- 
cennial census,  which  would  apply  to 
the  93d  Congress  and  then  bring  into 
effect  the  permanent  guidelines  set  forth 
in  section  1. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  is  the  intent,  but  it  would  have  ap- 
peared that  the  language  should  have 
read  then,  "in  the  91st  Congress  in  each 
State  which  is  entitled  to  more  than  one 
Member " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  Is  the 
way  the  section  stands  now. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  starts  out,  "in  each  State 
entitled  in  the  91st  Congress."  That 
would  include  all  States,  and  all  States 
would  continue  to  qualify  under  tliat 
description  indefinitely. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation,  and  I  would  not 
expect  It  to  be  the  effect  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsttnaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIBTHDAT    GRZETtNGS    TO    THE    HONORABLK 
BASSATT  O'HASA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  speak  out  of  order  be- 
cause tomorrow  marks  a  great  day  in 
our  national  life.  It  is  the  birthday  of 
the  oldest  Member  of  this  august  body. 
The  most  distinguished  and  beloved 
Member  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  OHara.  will  be  cele- 
brathig  his  85th  birthday.  He  was  bom 
April  28,  1882,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  the 
son  of  the  late  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Thomas  O'Hara  and  Mary  Barratt 
CHara. 

Barratt  O'Hara  has  had  a  long  and 
illustrious  career  of  dedication  to  the 
freedom  and  well-being  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  has  carried  out  this  dedication  in  a 
number  of  walks  of  life.  At  the  age  of 
15  he  left  high  school  to  fight  for  Cuban 
independence  in  the  Spanish -American 
War.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  com- 
pleted high  school  and  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Northwestern 
University,  and  the  Kent  College  of  Law. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  was  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chronicle;  at  21  he  was 
sports  editor  for  Hearst's  Chicago  Amer- 
ican. At  the  age  of  30  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois — the 
youngest  In  the  history  of  that  State. 

In  1917,  he  became  president  of  a  film 
company  with  studios  in  Hollywood,  but 
he  resigned  to  serve  in  World  War  I. 
After  the  war  he  practiced  law  in  Chi- 
cago, spoke  nightly  over  a  Chicago  radio 
station,  and  was  attorney  for  the  city  of 


Chicago  in  traction  reorganization  and 
subway  construction. 

He  was  associated  with  the  famous 
criminal  lawyer,  Clarence  Darrow.  and 
still  holds  one  of  the  best  records,  if  not 
the  best,  for  having  obtained  acquittals 
for  defendants  charged  with  capital 
crimes. 

He  was  elected  Representative  from 
the  Second  District  of  Chicago  to  the  81st 
and  83d  Congresses,  and  he  has  been  re- 
elected ever  since. 

His  sincere  dedication  to  the  work  of 
this  Congress  can  be  seen  in  his  out- 
standing attendance  record.  His  Inter- 
est in  bettering  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
men  is  indicated  throughout  his  career 
as  soldier,  editor,  lawyer.  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  Congressman.  His 
achievements  range  from  minimum  wage 
legislation  for  Illinois  as  its  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  the  early  years  of  his  career, 
to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  labor,  when  he 
was  a  radio  personality,  and  finally  to  his 
fine  congressional  record  in  such  fields 
as  housing,  minimum  wage,  and  civil 
rights. 

Once  the  yoimgest  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  his  State,  and  now  the  oldest 
Member  of  the  House,  Barratt  O'Hara 
has  shown  us  that  neither  youth  nor  age 
hinders  the  work  of  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant.  Barratt  O'Hara  has 
earned  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  of  Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

To  me,  he  has  been  not  only  the  dear- 
est of  friends,  but  also  a  treasured  ad- 
visor and  source  of  sage  counsel.  It  was 
my  distinct  privUege  to  live  with  Barratt 
O'Hara  for  over  a  month  at  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel  when  I  first  arrived  in 
Washington  as  a  green  Member-elect 
and  to  be  taken  imder  his  wings,  so  to 
speak,  during  that  first  session  of  my 
first  term.  The  lesson  he  taught  me  best, 
and  which  typified  his  sterling  qualities, 
was  couched  in  these  words,  "Don't  get 
up  to  talk  unless  you  know  you  have  a 
contribution  to  make." 

I  am  sure  I  speak  not  only  for  myself 
but  for  all  my  colleagues  when  I  say: 
"Happy  birthday,  Barratt;  may  you  cel- 
ebrate many  more  birthdays  in  health 
and  happiness,  and  may  we  be  privileged 
to  celebrate  them  with  you." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  perti- 
nent extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  disthigulshed  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  In  ex- 
tending happy  birthday  greetings  and 
warm  affection  to  my  longtime  friend 
and  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Barratt  O'Hara. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  expressing  those  good 
wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  only  a  few  years 
ago,  when  we  celebrated  in  this  body  the 
gentleman's  50th  year  of  public  service. 
I  recall  also  more  than  30  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  law  student  and  a  member 
of  a  legal  fraternity  I  was  called  upon  to 
provide  a  program  of  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  my  fellow  struggling  law 
students.  I  called  upon  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  colorful  figures 
at  the  Illinois  bar — none  other  than  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara], 
whom  we  honor  again  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  was  then 
a  prosecuting  lawyer  hi  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. I  am  proud  to  have  known  and 
admired  the  gentleman  over  this  long 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  my  personal  good 
wishes,  as  well  as  those  of  my  colleguea 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  upon  this  most 
auspicious  occasion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
the  tributes  made  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 
No  finer  man  ever  lived.  His  presence 
In  this  House  is  an  Inspiration  to  every 
Member.  He  Is  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late debaters  in  this  body,  not  simply  be- 
cause of  his  keen  mind,  his  vast  experi- 
ence, and  his  ready  tongue,  but  because 
of  his  great  heart  which  goes  out  to  every 
human  being  who  Is  the  subject  of  in- 
justice. Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Barratt 
O'Hara  is  a  great  orator  because,  when 
he  speaks,  he  speaks  from  his  great 
heart.  I  love  him.  I  am  honored  to  call 
him  my  colleague  and  my  friend.  I  ex- 
tend to  him  the  greetings  of  the  day. 
God  give  him  many  more  of  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  genuine  pleasure  to  Join  today  In  wish- 
ing a  happy  birthday  to  one  of  the  best 
loved  Members  of  this  body,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

In  the  85  years  of  his  life,  this  eloquent 
American  has  not  only  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  his  country,  he  has 
also  won  a  lasting  place  In  our  Nation's 
history  as  a  great  lawyer  and  a  great 
humanitarian. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  call  him  a  colleague 
and  a  friend,  and  I  wish  him  many  happy 
birthdays  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara.  on  his  85th  birthday 
which  he  Is  celebrating  tomorrow, 
April  28. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  hlfl 
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host  of  friends  to  wish  him  abundant 
good  health  and  good  fortune  In  the 
years  ahead  as  he  continues  his  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  best  interests  of  his 
constituents  In  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois  and  the  people  of  America. 

Congressman  O'Hara  has  served  his 
country  with  vigilance,  honesty,  and 
dedication  In  the  8l8t,  83d,  84th.  85th, 
86th,  87,th.  88th.  89th.  and  now  the  90th 
Congress.  He  Is  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  Is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  he  served  again  In 
the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I. 

At  the  age  of  only  29  he  was  elected 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
minols  and  was  the  yoimgest  person  in 
the  history  of  oiu-  State  to  hold  this  re- 
sponsible position. 

He  was  an  outstanding  attorney  In  our 
State  before  coming  to  Congress.  At  one 
time  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner  and  the  Chicago  Magazine. 

My  colleague  has  received  numerous 
awards  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished public  service  including  the  Clar- 
ence Darrow  Humanitarian  Award.  We 
from  Illinois  recall  that  Mr.  O'Hara  led 
the  fight  for  passage  of  Illinois'  first 
minimum  wage  law.  Two  years  ago  he 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  20th  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  the  "boy  wonder  of  Illinois,"  as  he 
is  fondly  known  by  his  fellow  legisla- 
tors, I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
birthday  and  many  more  years  of  fruit- 
ful service  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

OXNXRAt.  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  on  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HunoateJ. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  we  vote  down  the  previous  question 
on  this  bill  and  that  we  vote  down  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  have  an  open 
rule,  rather  than  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  legislation 
upon  which  we  are  asked  to  act  has  had 
no  hearings  on  it  at  this  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  had  no 
hearings  held  upon  It  In  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress.  Yet  It  comes  before 
this  session  of  the  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration and  possible  passage  with  only 
2  hours  of  general  debate  provided  for 
Its  general  discussion.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  voted  on  a  closed  rule  with  3  hours' 
debate. 

Now,  2  years  later  It  Is  brought  up 
with  only  2  hours  of  debate.  All  the  time 
was  used  up  when  it  was  considered  pre- 
viously. The  bUl  at  that  time  carried  a 
JO-percent  variation,  but  I  would  sug- 
8est  many  things  have  happened  In  that 


time.  Many  court  decisions  have  been 
decided  In  the  past  2  years  on  this  very 
question. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
In  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  see  an 
open  rule  on  this  so  we  could  decide 
whether  a  10-percent  variation  was  a 
good  variation  for  1973.  and  so  we  could 
find  out  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  one 
for  1968.  So  I  do  not  see  why,  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity,  if  some  States 
wish  at  large  elections  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  have  them  after  1973 
and  why  at  the  same  time  at  large  elec- 
tions shaU  be  denied  to  those  States  who 
do  want  them  now  in  1968. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
previous  question.  I  oppose  closed  rules, 
except  in  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  wish  to  say.  however, 
that  by  voting  to  open  up  this  rule  does 
not  necessarily  Indicate  that  I  am  against 
the  bill.    I  believe  I  will  support  the  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  believe 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  amendments  on  any  meas- 
ure that  comes  before  this  body  unless  it 
Is  a  very  extraordinary  measure  that 
should  be  voted  up  or  down  "as  Is,"  and 
this  is  not  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  other 
Items  In  here  such  as  "in  as  reasonably 
a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable." And  if  the  previous  quesUon 
Is  voted  down  I  plan  to  offer  a  rule  that 
will  permit  amendments  to  be  offered 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
we  are  providing  In  this  bill  for  a  set 
amount  of  time,  so  that  a  State  may  not 
at  Its  own  discretion  redistrict  in  the 
middle  of  a  10-year  decennial,  no  matter 
how  drastic  the  population  changes  may 
have  been,  and  no  matter  whether  the 
legislature  of  the  State  feels  that  this 
change  in  the  middle  of  the  period  would 
be  desirable? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  As  I  read  the  major- 
ity views,  this  would  be  correct,  although 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
not  everywhere  accepted  as  an  expert 
on  all  of  the  points  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  would  appear 
that  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  this  point  should  perhaps  yield 
to  the  State  government  when  It  Is  de- 
termined that  there  Is  a  sufficient  local 
change  In  population  for  an  additional 
districting  during  the  decennial,  and  we 
would  close  that  out  absolutely  If  we  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man Is  suggesting  that  the  advantages 
of  not  dlluthig  the  citizen's  vote.  If  dilu- 
tion Is  not  to  exceed  10  percent,  as  the 


rule  would  be  In  1973,  It  would  seem  to 
me,  would  be  a  good  rule  now.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  If  the  State  legislators— 
and  I  see  many  here  who  have  not  sup- 
ported the  Dlrksen  amendment,  but  they 
will  I  beUeve  support  this  bUl— it  seems 
to  me  the  one-man,  one-vote.  If  It  Is  a 
good  rule  for  the  State  legislature  and 
for  the  State  senate  and  for  the  State 
representatives  and  for  the  city  council, 
or  the  county  supervisors,  that  It  Is  a 
pretty  good  rule  for  the  UJ3.  Congress 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  .from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CoNTiRs]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reluctant  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  or  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  but  I  believe  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  that  legislation  of  this  signifi- 
cance be  debated  under  a  closed  rule. 
Many  here  have  already  stated  that  a 
closed  rule  is  highly  imusual.  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  the  previous  question. 
I  do  not  have  any  amendments  to  offer 
myself  because  I  believe  the  progress 
that  we  are  making  in  the  courts,  now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  moved  into 
what  was  heretofore  considered  a  for- 
bidden political  thicket,  is  going  to  be 
much  more  expeditious  that  any  arbi- 
trary formula  that  we  can  devise. 

Sixteen  years  go  when  our  distin- 
guished chairman  began  introducing  re- 
districting  legislation,  it  was  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  gerrymandering  of  con- 
gressional districts. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Ckller]   said  at  that 
time. 
He  said: 

In  the  light  of  the  court  declslona  and  the 
legislative  enactments  the  Importance  of  the 
problem  of  fair,  equitable  apportionment 
both  by  the  Federal  and  State  legislatures  la 
one  that  demands  a  flnal  and  prompt  solu- 
tion. It  must  be  a  solution  which  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  problem  and  eradicates 
the  sources  of  the  evil  •  •  •.  The  problem 
Is  one  which  Involves  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equality  which  permeates  our 
entire  Constitution  so  that  Its  denial  Im- 
perils the  very  heart  of  our  democracy.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  this  bill  does 
not  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  problem 
that  we  face  nor  does  It  eradicate  the 
sources  of  evil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  this  bill 
would  perpetuate  the  problem  of  confu- 
sion this  bill  Is  supposedly  going  to  solve, 
because  there  are  many  parts  of  this  bill 
that  are  very  questionable  and  unclear 
when  it  comes  to  intepreting  what  they 
mean  and  how  they  would  actually  be 
enforced. 

For  example,  there  was  one  amend- 
ment offered  in  full  committee  which  Is 
now  Incorporated  In  this  bill  which  could 
create  problems  in  States  that  have 
already  conformed  to  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  doctrine  with  respect  to  congres- 
sional districts.  The  temporary  district- 
ing plan  for  1968  and  1972  which  would 
allow  a  district  to  have  a  deviation  In 
population  up  to  30  percent.    That  would 

'  17  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems  268, 
at  274. 
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open  the  door  to  State  congressional  dele- 
gations that  already  have  been  redlstrict- 
ed — and  apparently  some  22  States  have 
done  so  satisfactorily  and  have  con- 
formed with  the  "one-man,  one-vote" 
doctrine— to  be  subjected  by  their  State 
legislatures  to  further  redlstrlcting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  erosion  of  the 
"one-man,  one-vote"  principle  that  this 
bill  would  allow. 

Some  of  the  State  congressional  dele- 
gations that  could  be  affected  in  this 
manner  smd  be  redistricted  yet  another 
time  by  their  State  legislatures  are  the 
following:  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Utah, 
Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Ken- 
tucky, South  Dakota,  Mississippi,  Wis- 
consin, Maine,  Virginia.  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Kansas, 
Arizona,  Alabama,  Oregon,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Idaho.  For  the  reasoning  and 
factual  situation  that  leads  me  to  list 
these  particular  22  States,  I  would  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  Statement  I  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday, 
April  25,  starting  on  page  10763,  particu- 
larly table  C  In  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  memorandum  included,  following 
my  statement. 

Then  there  is  the  situation  of  States 
whose  districts  have  been  declared  im- 
constitutional  and  the  cases  are  still 
pending  in  the  courts. 

The  great  question  that  has  not  been 
adequately  answered  is  what  happens  to 
States  that  are  under  court  order  to  re- 
district  if  this  bill  becomes  law?  Many 
of  these  States  had  congressional  dis- 
tricting plans  where  the  variation  in 
population  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  district  was  well  below  the  30- 
percent  guidelines  established  by  this  bill 
for  the  1968  and  1970  elections.  How- 
ever, the  courts  found  that  such  devia- 
tions were  imconstitutional.  For  in- 
stance, Missouri  had  a  21.8-percent 
deviation.  Texas  had  2.1  percent,  and 
Indiana  22.8  percent. 

Could  the  attorneys  general  of  those 
States  now  go  into  Federal  court  and  ask 
for  those  cotirt  orders  to  be  vacated  be- 
caiise  Congress  had  determined  that  such 
population  deviations  were  constitu- 
tional, though  the  courts  had  Just  de- 
termined that  those  same  population  de- 
viations were  clearly  not  constitutional? 
Some  State,  who  might  not  want  to 
present  the  issue  in  such  a  stark  and  dra- 
matic fashion,  might  be  Imaginative  to 
forego  the  use  of  that  argument  and 
comply  with  the  court's  findings  that  Its 
current  congressional  districts  were  un- 
constitutional and  then  enact  a  "new" 
constitutional  congressional  districting 
statute  which  would  happen  to  be  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  "old"  unconstitutional 
statute. 

Would  that  be  possible  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill? 

In  summation.  I  say  that  the  confu- 
sion we  will  create  by  having  a  temporary 
rule  here  until  1972  and  then  a  10-per- 
cent deviation  rule  from  1972  on  Is  more 
ciunbersome  and  Is  going  to  create  more 
litigation  than  by  allowing  the  courts  to 
proceed  on  their  own. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 


Mr.  CONYERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tem- 
porary law  provided  in  this  bill  for  the 
1968  and  1970  elections  is  going  to  create 
more  litigation  than  by  allowing  the 
courts  to  proceed  on  their  own.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  courts  have  come  up  with  a 
uniform  requirement.  The  requirement 
that  they  have  postulated  in  redlstrlct- 
ing cases  is  that  the  States  are  not  ex- 
pected to  comply  with  a  uniform  per- 
centage type  of  rule  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recognized  that  some  States  have 
peculiar  problems — including  boundaries 
of  city  and  county  boundary  lines 
and  special  geographic  considerations. 
Therefore,  what  might  be  good  for  the 
State  of  Michigan,  which  has  a  3.4-per- 
cent variation,  might  be  impossibly  too 
tight  a  standard  for  some  other  State. 
For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  whether  you  agree  with  me 
of  not  regarding  the  bill  itself,  to  at  least 
vote  down  this  rule  so  that  we  may  con- 
sider this  bill  under  the  normal  proce- 
dures of  the  House  which  allow  debate 
and  votes  on  amendments  to  bills.  Many 
members  have  amendments  they  want  to 
offer  Including  some  that  would  clarify 
many  of  the  confusing  and  vague  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  Let  us  debate  this  Im- 
portant matter  as  It  should  be  debated 
and  let  democracy  prevail  as  we  discuss 
the  very  serious  questions  involved  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [  Mr.  Ottiwgkr  ] . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  closed  rule  and  associate 
myself  with  the  excellent  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hung  ATE]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  any  closed  nile.  Such  a  rule 
necessarily  Involves  a  denial  of  democ- 
racy and  shuts  off  opportunity  in  this 
House  to  consider  alternatives  to  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Such  a  rule  Is  particularly  obnoxious 
as  applied  to  the  bill  we  are  presently 
considering  inasmuch  as  this  bill  con- 
tains very  serious  constitutional  and  pol- 
icy questions. 

This  bill  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
overruling  present  court  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  deviation  per- 
mitted In  the  population  of  congressional 
districts. 

The  bill  raises  a  serious  question  with 
regard  to  the  requirement  of  compact- 
ness of  a  congressional  district— whether 
States  should  be  able  to  make  compact- 
ness determinations  unfettered. 

The  Wll  raises  serious  constitutional 
and  policy  questions  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  provision  for  Judicial  review. 

While  recognizing  the  desirability  of 
legislative  standards  for  apportionment. 
I  strongly  oppose  the  bill  In  Its  present 
form.  It  represents  a  giant  step  back- 
ward from  the  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tions by  the  courts  requiring  congres- 
sional districting  to  be  as  nearly  equal 
in  population  as  practicable.  It  renders 
meaningless  the  important  requirement 
that  districts  be  compact,  turning  this 
determination  over  to  the  State  legis- 
latures, many  of  which  have  shown  no 
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disposition  to  respect  compactness  or 
equality  in  framing  district  lines,  it 
makes  no  provision  for  Judicial  review 

Whether  you  agree  with  these  reserva- 
tions or  not,  however,  these  are  certainly 
important  constitutional  and  policy 
questions  that  deserve  debate.  Alterna- 
tive resolutions  to  these  districting  ques- 
tlons  should  be  considered.  There  is  no 
Justification  for  a  gag  rule  here  shutting 
off  these  considerations  from  debate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  and  vote  down 
this  closed  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
that  this  legislation  is  controversial, 
though  extremely  Important  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  hope  that  the  House 
would  see  fit  to  adopt  the  rule  and  per- 
mit the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCuLLocH],  to  present  their  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai- 
BERT! .  The  question  Is  on  ordering  the 
previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Sisk)  there 
were — ayes  42.  noes  34. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  284.  nays  99.  not  voting  50,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  76] 
TEAS— 284 
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A'rbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Anaunzlo 
Arenda 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Batea 
Belcher 
Betts 
Bevin 
Blester 
Blanton 
Bogga 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  V*. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Biirleaon 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Caaey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clatisen. 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
CoUler 


Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DuUkl 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Bshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Farbstein 

F&scell 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 


Ooodell 
OoodUng 
Gray 
onfflths 
Drover 
Ourney 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Heckler,  Mass 
Henderson 
Herlong 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Hoemer 
HuU 
Hunt 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonaa 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calir. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Kyi 
Kyroe 


Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  CaUT. 
Mathtas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Hulter 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
OHara.  ni. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 

ONeal.  Qa. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 


Abemethy 
Adams 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Battln 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Biatnik 
Boiling 
Brlnkley 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Calif 
Button 
Cahiu 

Chamberlain 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Culver 
Curtis 
Derwlnskl 
DlngeU 
Dwyer 
^khardt 
Mwarda,  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Fallon 
Pord. 
William  D 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbm 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Bails  back 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Batterfleld 

Baylor 

8c hade berg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

KATS— 00 

Praser 

Frledel 

Oaliflanakla 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gross 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hall 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Helstoakl 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Joelson 

Karth 

Kee 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McDade 

Machen 

Mlntsh 

Mink 
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Skubltz 
Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Toague.  Calif. 

Taague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldle 

Walker 
Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 
Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Wlutten 

Wldnall 

Wlggina 

Williams,  Pa 

Willis 

Winn 

Wright 

wyatt 

Wylle 

WjTnan 

Young 

Zablockl 

Z:on 

Zwtch 


Sullivan 
Tunney 
Van  Deerlln 


Waggonner 
Williams.  Miss. 
Wilson,  Bob 


Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Younger 


IN  THE  COMMrrmE  OF  THX  WROLX 


Moorhead 
Morgan 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Konskl 
Ottlnger 
Pike 
Pollock 
Pryor 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reus* 
Roblson 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
.  Rumsfeld 
Sandman 
St  Germain 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schwelker 
Slack 
Staggers 
Stelger.  WU. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tiernan 
Watklns 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 


Baring 

Bell 

Berry 

Boland 

Bow 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  wis. 

Cowger 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

<le  la  Garza 


NOT  VOTING— 80 


Dent 

Dickinson 

DIggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Hauua 

Hays 

H«bert 

Jones.  N.C. 

Ktrwan 


Long.  La. 

McEwen 

Mallllard 

Mioahall 

Morton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Pool 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bow 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cowger 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Byrnea 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brotzman 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Younger. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  lAi.  Berry. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  WUllama  of  Mlssla- 
slppl. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Pool. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 
Mr.  Charlea  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MACHEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  yea." 

Mr.  PINO  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  1  legislative  day  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  STANDARDS  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REDISTRICTINQ 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2508)  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th 
and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2508.  with  Mr 
Edmondson  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Celleh] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  standards  for  con- 
gessional  redlstrlcting.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  for  many  years. 
I  first  offered  a  bill  in  1950,  and  in  1951 
the  Judiciary  Committee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  establishment  of  con- 
gressional districts.  Since  that  time, 
however,  bills  dealing  with  this  problem 
have  gotten  nowhere.  During  the  89th 
Congress,  on  March  16,  1965,  the  House 
passed  a  redistricting  bUl  which  would 
have  required  that  the  districts  be  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory  in  compact 
form.  This  bill  was  not  acted  upon  in 
the  Senate.  Comity  between  the  two 
Houses,  In  my  humble  opinion  should 
have  caused  the  other  body  to  have  given 
the  bill  better  than  mere  cavalier  treat- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1964,  in  Wes- 
berry  against  Sanders,  ruled  that  the 
matter  of  congressional  districting  was 
Justiciable  and  under  article  I.  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  that  congressional 
districts  must  be  composed  as  nearly  as 
practicable  of  equal  numbers  of  people. 
In  the  Wesberry  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

We  hold  that,  construed  In  Its  historical 
context,  the  command  of  Art.  I,  j  2.  that 
Representatives  be  chosen  "by  the  People  of 
the  several  States"  means  that  as  nearly  as 
Is  practicable  one  man's  vote  in  a  congres- 
sional election  Is  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
another's. 

The  Supreme  Court  further  said,  in 
concluding  its  opinion: 

While  It  may  not  be  possible  to  draw  con- 
gressional districts  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, that  Is  no  excuse  for  Ignoring  our  Con- 
stitution's plain  obJecUve  of  making  equal 
representation  for  equal  nimibers  of  people 
the  fundamental  goal  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetlves.  That  Is  the  high  standard  of 
Justice  and  common  sense  which  the  Found- 
ers set  for  us. 

It  is  time  now  for  Congress  to  act  in 
a  manner  to  Implement  this  decision. 
If  Congress  does  not  act,  the  courts  will. 
Certainly,  it  is  far  better  to  permit  the 
States  to  draw  their  own  lines.  If  we 
allow  the  courts  to  continue  to  draw  dis- 
trict lines  each  Judicial  district  or  each 
Judicial  circuit  will  have  different  for- 
mulae.   There   will   be   no  uniformity. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  acting  on 
HJl.  2508,  amended  the  bill  substantially 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  Provide  interim  standards  for 
the  establishment  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts for  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses. 

Second.  Provide  standards  for  the  es- 
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tabllshtnent  of  congressional  districts  for 
the  93d  and  subsequent  Congresses. 

Third.  Provide  that  the  redlstrictlng 
<rf  any  State  that  has  been  established 
by  court  order  shall  remain  In  full  force 
and  effect  until  the  State  shall  have  es- 
tablished valid  districts  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  establishes  stand- 
ards for  State  legislatures  to  follow  in 
the  creation  of  congressional  districts 
for  the  93d  and  subsequent  Congresses. 
These  standards  are: 

First.  When  a  State  is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Representative,  there  shall  be 
established  by  law  a  number  of  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  authorized  Plep- 
resentatlves. 

Second.  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  only  from  such  districts  so  estab- 
lished, no  district  to  elect  more  than  one 
Representative.  Existing  provisions  for 
a  Representative  at  Large  are  eliminated. 
Third.  Each  district  shall  be  composed 
of  contiguous  territory,  In  as  reasonably 
a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable. 

I  personally  wished  the  standard  of 
compactness  to  be  just  "compact"  with 
no  qualifying  language,  but  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  demanded  qualifying 
language;  namely:  "in  as  reasonably  a 
compact  form  as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable."   This  change  is  unfortunate. 

In  setting  forth  the  guideline  that  dis- 
tricts be  "reasonably"  compact,  the 
committee  apparently  intends  to  give  the 
States  fiexlbility  in  establishing  congres- 
sional districts.  As  far  as  practicable, 
this  standard  would  not  require  splitting 
up  of  State  or  local  governmental  units 
or  subdivisions.  The  committee  Intends 
that  the  State  legislature  shall  deter- 
mine the  form  or  shape  of  congressional 
districts  In  Implementing  the  congres- 
sional policy  against  gerrymandering. 
The  committee's  use  of  the  standard 
"in  as  reasonably  a  compact  form  as 
the  State  finds  practicable,"  Is  Intended 
to  prevent  gerrymandering.  As  to  this 
result  I  have  my  doubts. 

Fourth.  The  district  with  the  largest 
population  shall  not  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  the  district  with  the 
smallest  population  In  number  of  per- 
sons, excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 

Fifth.  Population  shaU  be  based  on 
the  then  most  recent  decennial  census, 
but  if  a  State  redlstricts  more  than  2 
years  after  a  decennial  census,  the  popu- 
lation figures  to  be  used  must  be  those 
of  a  statewide  Federal  special  census 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  August  26.  1954  (71  Stat. 
481;  13  U.S.C.  8)  and  said  census  must 
be  less  than  2  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  next  election  following  the  redls- 
trictlng. 

Sixth.  Unless  the  particular  State 
constitution  requires  otherwise,  there 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  redlstrictlng 
between  decennial  censuses. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  establishes  tem- 
porary or  Interim  standards  for  State 
legislatures  to  follow  In  the  creation  of 
congressional  districts  for  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses.    These  standards  are: 

First.  When  a  State  Is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Representative,  there  shall  be 
established  by  law  a  number  of  districts 
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equal  to  the  number  of  authorized  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Second.  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  only  from  such  districts  so  es- 
tablished, no  district  to  elect  more  than 
one  Representative,  except  the  States 
of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  may  continue 
to  elect  their  Representatives  at  large. 

Third.  The  district  with  the  largest 
population  shall  not  exceed  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population  by  more  than  30  percent, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 

Fourth.  Population  shall  be  based  on 
the  Eighteenth  Decennial  Census,  or  any 
subsequent  Federal  special  census  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  August  26,  1954  (71  Stat.  481-  13 
U.S.C.  8) . 

Fifth.  When  any  State  has  been  redls- 
trlcted  by  court  order,  and  such  order 
has  been  applied  In  an  election,  for  In- 
terim stability  the  districts  so  established 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
the  State  shall  establish  valid  districts 
pursuant  to  the  act,  or  until  superseded 
by  a  subsequent  court  order. 

The  other  body  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt 
the  legislation  that  was  adopted  by  this 
House.  It  Is  rather  sad  to  make  that 
statement.  I  should  think  that  comity— 
the  comity  that  exists  between  both 
Houses — should  have  prompted  the  other 
body  to  accept  what  we  had  passed,  and 
which  appertains  to  the  membership  of 
this  body.  There  was  no  skin  off  the 
back  of  any  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body.  I  hope  that  this  bill  passes  today, 
and  that  at  least  a  bit  more  sober  judg- 
ment win  descend  upjon  the  brows  of  the 
solons  of  the  other  body  and  they  will 
accept,  on  the  score  of  comity  alone, 
what  we  do  here,  and  which  appertains 
to  our  own  membership. 

Now,  this  bill  is  a  result  of  our  failure 
to  enact  legislation  of  this  character 
over  the  years. 

What  has  happened  after  the  Wee- 
berry  against  Sanders  case?  The  var- 
ious courts  throughout  the  Nation  start- 
ed to  redistrict.  There  were  no  guide- 
lines, and  the  situation  became  a  verita- 
ble hodgepodge.  There  was  no  con- 
sistency throughout  the  Nation.  Every 
State  varied  frwn  another  State,  be- 
cause we  had  failed  to  lay  down  anything 
In  the  nature  of  guidelines. 

I  am  reading  now  from  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 

This  is  on  page  3  of  the  Issue  of  Sep- 
tember 16. 1966: 

Beyond  declaring  the  districts  must  be  aa 
nearly  equal  In  population  as  Is  practical,  the 
court  In  Ita  Wesberry  decision  set  down  no 
precise  standards.  This  left  the  State  legis- 
latures and  the  courts  with  little  guides  as 
to  what  constituted  one  man — one  vote. 

Now.  we  seek  to  lay  down  some  stand- 
ards, so  that  there  will  be  at  least  some 
degree  of  consistency  throughout  the 
Nation. 

This  Is  not  perfect.  I  warn  the  gentle- 
man and  ladles  of  the  House,  we  Just 
cannot  satisfy  every  single  Member  of 
the  House,  because  every  district  has  Its 
peculiarities,  every  district  has  It  differ- 
ences from  other  districts.  Men  have 
come  to  me  with  their  problems  and  their 
peculiarities — and  they  are  peculiar  to 
their  own  districts— with  the  question. 


"Wm  this  bUl  satisfy  all  these  sltua- 
tlons?"  I  said.  "No.  We  cannot  give 
you  the  millennium  in  this  bill.  We  can- 
not give  perfection.  We  cannot  satisfy 
all  and  sundry.  We  do  the  best  we  can  " 
That  should  be  all  that  Is  asked  of  m 
We  approximate  justice  here.  We  set 
down  decent  guidelines. 

For  years  I  asked  that  In  the  guidelines 
we  should  use  the  words  "contiguous  and 
compact."  Those  words  have  been  used 
for  many  years.  We  continue  to  use  the 
word  "contiguous"  in  the  bill,  but  we 
have  qualified  the  use  of  the  word  "com- 
pact." We  say :  "In  as  reasonably  a  com- 
pact form  as  the  State  finds  practicable." 

I  did  not  like  that  qualifying  clause 
Yet  what  is  legislation?  Legislation  is 
and  always  has  been  compromise.  We 
just  cannot  bludgeon— at  least  the  chair- 
man cannot  bludgeon  the  members  of  his 
committee  that  they  abide  by  his  will. 
That  is  not  the  Democratic  method,  it 
Is  a  give-and-take  proposal.  That  Is  the 
way  all  leglslaUon  is  devised  In  a  de- 
mocracy. If  we  did  not  have  It  that  way 
we  would  have  a  dictatorship,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  dictator  as  far  as  the 
chairmanship  of  my  committee  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  recognize  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee have  different  views.  We  try  to 
get  together  to  develop  a  consensus,  and 
we  have  developed  a  consensus  on  that 
score.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
rose  and  said,  very  properly,  he  does  not 
like  the  Idea  of  the  qualifying  phrase.  I 
do  not  like  it  either.  What  am  I  going 
to  do?  Demand  everything  I  want? 
We  cannot  do  that,  gentlemen.  Legisla- 
tion is  not  fashioned  that  way.  Thl« 
bill,  however.  Is  a  practical  bUl.  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Members. 

In  the  report  we  say.  for  example,  and 
very  properly : 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  reviewed  the  congressional  districts  of 
a  number  of  States.  Federal  courts  have  not 
established  precise  criteria  for  congression- 
al districting.  Establishment  of  such  pre- 
cise criteria  Is  a  matter  for  Congress.  Con- 
tinued litigation  underscores  the  urgency  for 
Congress  to  declare  Its  policy. 

We  declare  Its  policy  In  this  bill.  Will 
the  courts  follow  that  declaration  of  pol- 
icy? Will  the  courts  follow  the  stand- 
ards that  we  lay  down? 

I  believe  they  will,  i  cannot  with  ab- 
solute certainty  say  they  will.  Nobody 
can  tell  what  the  courts  may  do.  But  I 
believe  It  Is  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
courts  will  follow  our  guidelines.  They 
cannot  disregard  them.  They  must  take 
them  most  seriously  into  consideration. 
It  would  be  woeful  for  us  at  this  stage 
not  to  lay  down  these  guidelines. 

We  divide  the  bill  into  two  parts.  One 
part  is  temporary.  The  other  part  is 
permanent. 

We  say  that  after  the  next  census,  the 
19th  census,  which  will  become  opera- 
tive about  1972,  there  shall  be  a  fair 
division  of  population,  with  a  possible 
difference  of  10  percent  between  the  dis- 
trict with  the  highest  population  and 
the  district  with  the  lowest  population. 
The  district  shall  be  as  compact  as  pos- 
sible wltliln  the  discretion  of  the  legls- 
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lature,  and  the  district  shall  be  con- 
tiguous. 

But  prior  to  1972,  for  the  next  two  Con- 
gresses, temporarily  in  the  Interim  we 
say  there  shall  be  a  tolerance  of  more 
than  30  percent  between  the  largest  and 
the  smallest  districts. 

Why  did  we  do  that?  We  did  that  so 
as  not  to  muddy  the  waters  too  much 
temporarily.  We  did  not  want  to  dis- 
turb the  situation  unduly  until  the  next 
Federal  census.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
do  otherwise. 

It  Is  kind  of  like  trying  to  force  one's 
hand  into  a  tight  glove.  One  has  to 
maneuver.  One  has  to  flex.  Finally  one 
can  get  the  tight  glove  on. 

So  we  are  putting  on  a  tight  glove, 
as  It  were,  after  1972,  and  we  are  lasting 
down  these  tight  restrictions  of  10  per- 
cent more  than  the  smallest  district. 
But  until  then  we  say,  "All  right;  so  that 
there  may  not  be  too  much  undue  dis- 
turbance and  Interference  with  the  pres- 
ent district  lines,  we  make  the  tolerance 
wider — 30  percent." 

It  is  arbitrary;  I  admit  that.  But  it 
Is  fair.    It  will  last  only  until  1972. 

When  we  contemplate  the  history  of 
this  legislation  and  the  dlfBculties  we 
have  had  In  getting  anything  through, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  to  give 
something  and  that  we  cannot  In  one 
fell  swoop  say,  "It  must  be  10  jiercent." 

I  sort  of  feel,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
like  Sisyphus  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
who  was  trying  to  push  a  boulder  up  over 
a  steep  hill.  Every  time  he  got  near  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  boulder  would  fall 
upon  him  and  down  he  would  go  with  the 
huge  rock.  I  have  been  trying  and  try- 
ing to  get  a  bill  through  for  20  years, 
and  I  am  now  near  the  top.  I  hope,  with 
the  help  of  Members,  I  can  push  this 
boulder  over  the  hill.  I  think  I  can,  be- 
cause we  have  a  reasonable  proposition. 

Again  I  say  we  cannot  satisfy  every- 
one, but  I  believe.  In  a  measure,  we  can  go 
reasonably  far  enough  to  satisfy  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  our  Judici- 
ary Committee  upon  his  statement  with 
reference  to  this  bill  and  also  to  com- 
pliment him  for  the  years  of  effort  he 
has  put  forth  In  trying  to  get  some  type 
of  road  charted  for  the  fixing  of  congres- 
sional districts.  I  beUeve  that  If  the 
Congress  had  adhered  to  the  gentleman's 
advice  In  previous  years  much  of  the 
problem  that  seems  to  be  bothering  our 
brethren  today  would  probably  not  exist. 

If  I  may  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  of  those  on  the  committee — and  I 
can  say,  I  think,  without  violating  a  con- 
fidence that  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee felt  the  same  way— who  did  not 
particularly  like  the  exact  language  of 
every  phase  of  this  bill.  However,  we  are 
supporting  It  and  I  join  him  in  support- 
ing It  because  It  was  the  best  we  could  do. 
It  Is  easy  to  be  critical  and  to  try  to  look 
after  one's  own  little  problems,  but  we 
cannot  do  that.  I  think  this  bill  Is  a 
good  approach  to  a  very  knotty  problem. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended. It  Is  my  firm  conviction  with 
the  lemguage  we  have  we  should  be  able 
to  prevail  on  the  other  body  to  take 
action,  as  they  should  have  done  In  the 
last  Congress  or  In  1965,  when  we  passed 
a  similar  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  Join  my  friend  from  North  Car- 
olina in  commending  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  for  the  out- 
standing work  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  done  on  this  very  Important  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  several 
questions  which  are  of  Importance  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  and,  I  am  sure,  to  Mem- 
bers generally. 

My  first  question  Is  this:  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  would  It  be  pos- 
sible to  split  county  and  township  lines 
In  drawing  the  boundaries  of  congres- 
sional districts? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  splitting  of 
county  and  township  lines  would  be  pos- 
sible under  existing  law  and  would  be 
possible  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  My  second  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  The  State 
of  Indiana  Is  presently  imder  court  order 
to  revise  the  congressional  districts  that 
were  in  effect  for  the  1966  congressional 
elections.  What  effect  would  this  legis- 
lation have  on  the  State  of  Indiana? 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  understood  It,  the 
court  has  ruled  that  the  redlstrictlng  was 
not  lawful  and  therefore  your  State  must 
now  redistrict.  The  bill  sets  up  guide- 
lines and  if  the  redlstrictlng  occurs,  the 
court  would  have  the  guidelines  set  up 
by  the  bill  to  foUow. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  My  third  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this — and  I  must  pre- 
cede It  by  this  statement  of  facts.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  a  three-Judge  Federal 
coiurt  declared  that  the  11  Indiana  con- 
gressional districts  cannot  be  used  In 
the  1968  elections  because  of  too  large 
a  variation  In  population.  The  Indiana 
General  Assembly  this  year  adjourned 
without  having  drawn  new  congressional 
districts,  and  It  does  not  meet  again  In 
regular  session  until  1969.  If  the  State 
legislature  continues  to  be  at  an  Im- 
passe and  fails  to  redistrict  in  a  special 
session,  would  the  three-Judge  Federal 
court  be  obliged  to  draw  new  districts? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  State  would  have  to  be  re- 
districted  and  the  redlstrictlng  would  be 
done  either  by  the  State  legislature  or 
by  the  courts.  Either  one  or  the  other 
must  act.  because  the  present  lines  have 
been  declared  Illegal  by  the  court. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  My  last  question 
Is  this :  In  the  event — and  this  Is  a  ques- 
tion I  know  has  been  raised  by  some  of 
our  colleagues — the  section  of  the  bill 
pertaining  to  permissible  population  dis- 
parities among  congressional  districts 
were  held  imconstltutlonal.  would  the 
section  of  the  bill  banning  at-large  con- 
gressional elections  remain  In  force? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  think  the  answer  Is 


yes.  I  say  that  even  though  there  Is  no 
separability  clause,  because  In  the  bill, 
the  population  standard  and  the  require- 
ment that  Representatives  be  elected  only 
frcon  districts  are  separate  and  distinct 
matters,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  court 
would  consider  them  separately. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  renew  my  commendation  of 
him  and  his  committee  for  their  woi^  on 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
conamend  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ot  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  out- 
standing and  visionary  work  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  been  urging  the 
Congress  to  take  this  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  It  is  a  sad,  humiliating,  and 
degrading  spectacle.  In  my  opinion,  to 
see  Members  of  this  body — for  example, 
our  Maryland  colleagues — ^have  to  go  be- 
fore a  three-judge  court  In  order  to  get 
their  congressional  districts  redrawn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  a  humiliating 
and  degrading  spectacle,  as  well  as  in- 
jurious to  our  constitutional  and  demo- 
cratic processes,  to  have  a  district  court 
and  State  court  in  the  great  State  of 
Illinois  perform  the  purely  legislative 
function  of  establishing  congressional 
districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  if  adopted, 
would  have  the  effect  of  moving  the 
courts  out  of  the  political  thicket,  away 
from  the  legislative  function  which  many 
students  of  our  form  of  government  be- 
lieve to  be  a  very  dangerous  practice  for 
the  courts  and  one  which  tears  at  the 
very  fabric  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have 
questions  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  this 
bill.  If  adopted,  upon  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

In  1961  the  General  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri divided  the  State  of  Missouri  Into 
10  congressional  districts.  Members  were 
then  elected  In  1962  under  this  plan.  A 
suit  was  filed  In  the  Western  District 
Court  of  Missouri  against  this  reappor- 
tionment, and  on  January  4,  1965.  this 
redlstrictlng  act  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional. On  June  30,  1965,  the  legislature 
again  redistricted.  Under  the  1965  Con- 
gressional Redlstrictlng  Act,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  largest  district  was  474,895, 
or  42,914  persons  in  excess  of  a  mathe- 
matically ideal  district.  The  population 
deviation  from  an  Ideal  district  Is  plus 
9.9  percent.  The  population  of  the 
smallest  district  Is  390.240,  or  41,741  per- 
sons less  than  a  mathematically  Ideal 
district.  The  deviation  In  population 
from  an  Ideal  district  Is  minus  9.6  per- 
cent. On  February  14,  1966,  a  complaint 
was  filed  In  the  western  district  court 
claiming  that  the  1965  Congressional  Re- 
dlstrictlng Act  was  unconstitutional. 
The  district  court  on  August  5, 1966,  held 
that  the  1965  redlstrictlng  act  was  void 
but  permitted  elections  to  be  conducted  In 
1966  under  the  1965  act. 
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The  court,  however,  did  enjoin  elec- 
tions under  the  act  In  1968,  1970,  and 
thereafter.  This  decision  was  appealed 
to  the  U^.  Supreme  Court  and  in  a  per 
curiam  opinion  on  January  9.  1967,  a 
motion  to  affirm  was  granted  and  the 
judgment  was  affirmed.  The  Missouri 
Legislature  Is  now  trying  to  redlstrlct 
again. 
I  have  three  questions. 
My  first  question  Is :  If  this  measure  is 
passed  and  signed  into  law.  would  the 
Missouri  State  Legislature  be  required  to 
redlstrlct  again? 

My  second  question  Is:  Would  the 
Missouri  Legislature  be  prohibited  by  the 
terms  of  HJl.  2508  from  redlstrictlng 
again  before  the  1970  census? 

My  third  question  is:  If  the  Missouri 
Legislature  is  still  required  to  redlstrlct 
under  the  terms  of  H.R.  2508.  what  will 
be  the  permissible  percentage  deviation 
in  the  new  redlstrictlng  act? 

Mr.  CELLER.  WeU,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  state  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mlssoxul  [Mr.  Ichord]  that  these 
are  rather  long  and  Involved  questions. 
I  shall  imdertake  to  try  to  respond  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  in  this  fash- 
ion, if  I  may : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's first  question  Is,  I  believe  "Yes." 
The  State  of  Missouri  at  the  present  time 
is  not  redistrlcted  lawfully.  In  fact,  the 
court  has  specifically  found,  as  the  gen- 
tleman recited,  that  the  1965  Redlstrict- 
lng Act  wu  unconstitutional  and  was 
not  eligible  for  use  in  elections  In  1968 
and  1970. 

The  court  also  said  the  redlstrictlng 
was  not  void,  approved  Its  use  for  1966. 
I  suppose  that  was  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  if  the  bill.  H.R.  2508. 
becomes  law  the  State  of  Missouri  will  be 
required  to  redlstrlct. 

With  respect  to  question  No.  2,  Mis- 
souri being  required  to  redistrict  before 
the  1970  census,  there  Is  nothing  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  which  prevents  more 
than  one  redlstrictlng  before  1970.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  prevents  more  than  one 
redlstrictlng  between  dicennlal  censuses. 
Accordingly,  if  Missouri  so  desires,  It 
could  redistrict  a  second  time  before  the 
1970  census. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered that  Missouri  will  still  be  required 
to  redistrict  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
My  third  question  is  then  applicable.  If 
this  bill  becomes  law,  what  will  be  the 
percentage  of  population  deviation  that 
will  be  permissible? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  redlstrictlng  Is 
before  1972  the  court,  I  am  sure,  would 
follow  the  guidelines  we  lay  down  in  this 
districting,  namely,  that  there  would 
have  to  be  a  fair  degree  of  population  in 
the  districts  with  a  difference  of  30  per- 
cent between  the  district  with  the  largest 
population  and  the  district  with  the 
lowest  population. 

If  the  redlstrictlng  Is  subsequent  to 
1972.  there  would  have  to  be  a  total  dif- 
ference of  10  percent  between  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  district. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  this  opportunity  to 
establish  congressional  Intent.  I  am 
going  to  support  his  legislation  because 
of  the  general  principle  involved.    How- 
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ever,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  con- 
cerns me.  Here  you  will  have  a  situa- 
tion in  Missouri  where  9.9  percent  above 
and  9.6  percent  below  is  unconstitutional, 
but  in  other  State  jurisdictions  where 
they  have  not  gotten  into  court  they  will 
have  a  deviation  of  15  percent  above  and 
15  percent  below,  which  will  be  legal  and 
constitutional.  That  is  one  aspect  of 
the  legislation  which  does  concern  me. 
Missouri  will  have  to  redistrict.  I  agree, 
because  it  is  under  court  order.  However 
after  this  bill  passes  It  would  be  legal  for 
the  legislature  to  draw  districts  with 
greater  deviations  than  now  exist  but  the 
district  court  has  retained  jurisdiction 
and  I  suwwse  that  it  can  be  worked  out 
by  application  to  the  court  for  a  change 
of  the  order  due  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  on  a  slightly  different  point. 

I  recall  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
saying  in  response  to  the  question  as  to 
what  compromises  were  made  in  com- 
mittee, particiilarly  as  to  compactness,  he 
recited  that  the  language  now  is  in  as 
reasonably  a  compact  form  as  the  legisla- 
ture finds  practicable.  Actually,  what 
the  bill  says  is  "as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable." 

I  believe  there  may  be  a  view  that  the 
word  "State"  is  a  broader  entity  than 
the  legislature.  The  point  I  would  make 
to  my  chairman  is  that  the  word  "State" 
may  include  the  legislature,  and  It  may 
include  a  court;  It  may  Include  the  de- 
cision of  a  court. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  am  glad  he  is  making  legislative 
history  on  that. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  make  that 
point  because  I  believe  a  number  of  the 
Members  should  be  concerned  about 
whether  their  district  would  be  gerry- 
mandered by  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man may  recall  that  while  we  were  de- 
bating that  in  the  committee  Itself  I 
took  a  firm  stand  on  the  question  of  com- 
pactness, and  wanted  to  hold  onto  the 
word  "compact"  without  any  qualifying 
language,  but  I  could  not  prevail. 

Now  I  may  be  inconsistent  in  support- 
ing this  bill  without  qualifying  language. 
I  believe  it  was  Winston  Churchill  who 
said  he  would  rather  be  right  than  con- 
sistent. I  would  rather  be  right  than 
consistent  in  the  sense  of  being  right. 
I  want  to  get  something  done  here. 

If  we  try  to  get  perfection,  we  get  noth- 
ing done. 

There  is  the  difficulty.  There  is  the 
rub.  That  Is  why  I  say  I  would  rather 
be  right  than  consistent.  And  I  am  right 
here,  I  think. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  every- 
one who  is  familiar  with  this  question 
over  the  years  knows  of  the  fight  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  made 
against  gerrymandering. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
gentleman  to  point  out  that  in  the  report 
on  page  4,  you  have  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  cc«nmHt«e'8  use  of  the  standard  "In 
as  reasonably  a  compact  torra  as  the  State 


finds  practicable."   Is   Intended  to   prevent 
gerrymandering. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  A  broad  construction  of 
the  word  "State"  would  Include  at  least 
a  remedy  for  the  action  of  a  State  legis- 
lature inasmuch  as  an  aggrieved  person 
may  go  to  the  State  court  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "as  compact  a  form  as  practic- 
able" if  he  feels  aggrieved,  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  in 
HJl.  2508  on  page  4  at  line  18  the  word 
"shall"  is  used.  At  that  place  the  bill 
reads:  "and  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  only  from  districts  so  estab- 
lished, no  district  to  elect  more  than  one 
Representative  (except  that  the  States  o! 
HawaU  and  New  Mexico  may  continue 
to  elect  their  Representatives  at  Large)  • 

In  the  State  of  Missouri,  we  are  under 
a  court  order  to  redistrict.  Our  legis- 
lature may  or  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
before  the  mandatory  date  of  adjourn- 
ment on  a  plan  of  redlstrictlng.  if  our 
legislature  does  not  act,  the  wording  of 
this  bill  makes  it  mandatory  legislation 
In  other  words  a  Representative  shall  be 
elected  only  from  districts  and  not  at 
large.  In  effect,  the  bill  says  someone  is 
going  to  redistrict.  That  could  mean 
either  the  legislature  or  the  courts  would 
have  to  divide  the  State  Into  districts' 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  have  to  redis- 
trict because  you  cannot  have  a  Con- 
gressman at  Large  except  in  the  two 
cases  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico.  After 
1972  no  State  would  have  a  Representa- 
tive at  Large. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  provision  on  page 
4,  then  is  a  temporary  provision.  Alter 
1972,  there  will  be  no  exceptions  and  no 
State  may  have  a  Representative  at 
Large? 

Mr.  CELLER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  particularly  to  commend  him 
for  what  he  said  about  comity,  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  body  enacts  H.R. 
2508. 

Our  chairman  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  House  because  this  measure  sets  up 
guidelines  or  standards  both  temporary 
until  1972,  and  permanent  thereafter. 
This  Is  not  a  plan  to  circumvent  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  of  Wesberry  against 
Sanders,  but  instead  a  bill  to  implement 
the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  within  two 
separate  sets  of  guidelines,  one  rather 
liberal  until  1972,  and  another  much 
more  limited  and  restrictive  thereafter. 

The  strongest  provision  of  this  bill  is 
the  mandatory  requirement  that  the 
States  be  divided  into  districts.  This  re- 
spects the  philosophy  that  leads  to  the 
most  pronounced  distinction  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body.  Members  of 
the  House  have  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  In  their  own  district.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  a  large  geographi- 
cal area  embracing  many  groups  and 
many  separate  interests,  there  is  the  op- 
portunity to  escape  responsibility.    This 
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measure,  by  preventing  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  at-large  or  state- 
wide, restores  the  original  Intent  that 
Members  of  the  House  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  a  limited  area  rather 
than  an  entire  State. 

Returning  again  to  the  principle  of 
comity,  a  bill  having  to  do  with  redls- 
trictlng of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
should  not  be  of  great  concern  for  the 
other  body.  If  the  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  should 
have  any  possible  interest.  It  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  enacting  a  measure  that 
would  encourage  Congressional  Districts 
because  when  Members  of  the  House  are 
forced  to  nm  statewide,  they  become 
better  known  and  better  acquainted 
throughout  the  State  and  thus  become 
stronger  to  challenge  members  of  the 
other  body  in  a  statewide  contest.  H.R. 
2508  should  pass  the  House  and  certainly 
should  not  meet  the  same  fate  of  Inaction 
suffered  in  the  other  body  by  a  very 
similar  biU  sent  over  in  March  1965. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  House  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  has  artlc- 
uately  and  accurately  explained  H.R. 
2508.  Thus,  I  believe  it  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose  for  me  to  offer  a  few  hard 
statistics  which  document  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  There  has  also  arisen 
some  question  regarding  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  enact  this  proposal;  there- 
fore. I  believe  I  might  contribute  to  this 
debate  by  offering  documentation  of  the 
clear  unequivocal  constitutional  author- 
ity for  the  Congress  to  promulgate  guide- 
lines and  standards  for  our  State  legis- 
latures to  follow  in  establishing  congres- 
sional districts. 

It  is  nearly  unbelievable  when  one 
realizes  the  wave  of  congressional  dis- 
tricting and  redlstrictlng  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  1960  census  and  partic- 
ularly since  the  Supreme  Court's  1964 
decision  in  Wesberry  against  Sanders. 
The  latest  count  shows  41  States  or  422 
of  our  435  congressional  districts  have 
undergone  some  form  of  redlstrictlng. 
Most  States  have  had  to  redistrict  on 
numerous  occasions  with  most  of  this 
activity  obviously  occurring  since  the 
1964  Supreme  Court  decision. 

If  I  may  be  candid  and  blunt.  If  this 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  I  believe  we 
can  predict  with  some  accuracy  that 
under  the  current  trend  of  Federal  court 
decisions,  an  additional  22  States  or  297 
congressional  districts  may  have  to  re- 
district to  satisfy  the  court-made  criteria. 
This  measure,  which  seeks  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  of  those  many  States 
which  have  already  redlstricted  until  the 
1970  census,  would  preserve  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  these  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  clearly 
and  without  reservation  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  not  an  attempt  to  nullify  any  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  xm- 
reasonably  delay  the  impact  or  effect  of 
any  such  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  never— I  repeat  never— established 
a  precise  constitutional  criteria  for  con- 
gressional districting.  Therefore,  rather 
than  nullify  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings 
In  this  area,  we  are— by  enacting  this 


measure — filling  a  void  created  by  the 
Court,  a  void  jvhich  confronts  every  State 
dealing  with  congressional  districting. 
This  measure  in  seeking  to  employ  tem- 
porary guidelines  certainly  does  not  un- 
necessarily delay  redlstrictlng  under  fair 
and  realistic  standards.  To  require  the 
States  to  immediately  comply  with  the 
standards  of  the  permanent  provision  of 
this  act — section  1 — would  be  an  imwlse 
requirement  with  minimum  effectiveness. 
It  would  mean  that  the  States  would 
have  to  redistrict  In  1968  on  1960  popu- 
lation figures  and  then,  within  a  matter 
of  only  2  or  3  years,  redistrict  again  under 
the  1970  decermial  census.  As  we  law- 
yers say:  res  ipsa  loquitur— this  speaks 
for  Itself. 

Now,  I  would  like  briefly  to  discuss  the 
constitutional  foundations  upon  which 
this  legislation  so  firmly  and  securely 
must  rest. 

The  Supreme  Court— in  the  Wesberry 
case — declared  that  article  I.  section  2 
of  the  Constitution,  which  states  that 
Representatives  be  chosen  "by  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  several  States"  means  that  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  one  man's  vote  in 
a  congressional  election  must  be  worth 
as  much  as  any  other  man's  vote. 

In  establishing  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule,  the  Court  raised  many  questions 
that  It  has  never  attempted  to  answer. 
It  set  forth  no  criteria  or  standards  for 
the  States  or  lower  Federal  courts  to 
follow.  Each  court  In  considering  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  con- 
gressional districts  under  the  wording  of 
article  I,  section  2.  has  in  effect  been 
forced  to  pronounce  its  own  poUcy  in 
deciding  the  Inherent  Issues  In  the  case. 
It  Is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  there 
Is  no  unanimity  In  the  redlstrictlng 
standards  laid  down  by  lower  Federal 
courts. 

Subsequent  consideration  of  redlstrict- 
lng cases  by  the  Supreme  Court  has 
similarly  failed  to  set  forth  any  such 
precise  or  workable  policy  for  creating 
congressional  districts.  This,  however,  I 
do  not  find  difficult  to  understand,  for  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  article  I,  section 
4  of  the  Constitution  precludes  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  determining  such 
standards.  That  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution reads  as  follows: 

The  Times.  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations, 
except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng  Senators. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution,  I  found  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  adopting  this  provision  were 
quite  aware  of  problems  In  creating  dis- 
tricts for  Representatives. 

James  Madison  in  discussing  the  mat- 
ter referred  to  "the  vicious  representa- 
tion" in  Great  Britain  of  "rotten 
boroughs."  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania 
urged  that  people  be  represented  as  in- 
dividuals, so  that  America  would  escape 
the  evils  of  the  English  system  under 
which  one  man  could  send  two  members 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Old  Sanmi, 
while  a  million  people  in  London  could 
send  but  four. 


It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  stated  in 
article  I,  section  4  that  the  State  legis- 
latures should  prescribe  the  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  elections  for  repre- 
sentatives, but  further  gave  the  Congress 
supervisory  power  to  make  or  alter  such 
regulations.  The  wording  of  article  I. 
section  4  of  the  Constitution  is  clear. 
The  power  of  the  Congress  to  supervise 
the  "manner"  by  which  representatives 
are  elected  Is  absolute  and  plenary.  This 
legislation  is  but  an  Implementation  of 
that  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  urge  that 
Hil.  2508  be  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  consimied  13  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDiwo]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  very  able  and  distlngiilshed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
CellerI  for  his  long,  arduous,  dedicated 
and  unyielding  efforts  to  enact  into  law 
guidelines  to  provide  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  House  for  all  Americans. 

In  urging  adoption  of  HJl.  2508,  I  am 
additionally  hopeful  that  the  chairman's 
efforts  will  be  finally  crowned  with  vic- 
tory. Unfortunately,  this  bill  which 
passed  here  the  last  Congress  was  not 
approved  by  the  other  body.  The  con- 
fusion and  difficult  situations  with  ref- 
erence to  congressional  apportionment 
that  exist  In  many  of  the  States  today 
would  be  alleviated  with  the  enactment 
of  this  bUl. 

Apportionment,  a  complex  subject, 
does  not  generate  much  public  excite- 
ment. Yet  it  is  an  issue  with  wtiich  we 
all,  as  legislators,  must  be  vitally  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  vital  issue  because  It  de- 
termines whether  all  constituents  re- 
ceive equal  representation. 

Apportiomnent  establishes  the  nu- 
merical composition  of  the  Congress.  It 
regulates  the  size  of  legislative  districts 
based  on  population.  Fairness  demands 
that  each  lawmaker  represents  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  people.  This 
Is  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  principle  de- 
termined by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Wesberry  against  Sanders. 

Tills  doctrine  is  embodied  In  HJl.  2508. 
The  bill  proposes  to  approve  a  popula- 
tion variation  as  great  as  30  percent  be- 
tween congressional  districts,  that  Is,  15 
percent  above  smd  below  the  number  that 
would  have  each  member  wltiiin  a  State 
represent  the  same  number  of  constitu- 
ents. In  1973,  the  variation  must  be  re- 
duced to  10  percent,  that  Is,  5  percent 
above  and  below  the  niunber  for  equal 
representation.  It  provides  that  the  dis- 
tricts should  be  contiguous  and  as  com- 
pact as  possible.  To  avoid  an  abrupt 
transition,  the  date  1973  has  been  chosen 
to  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

There  are  presently  eight  States  which 
have  districts  with  population  dispari- 
ties even  greater  than  the  30-percent 
standard  established  In  this  bill.     Ac- 
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tually,  as  great  aa  61.4-percent  deviation 
of  the  largest  district  from  the  smallest 
district  exists.  Certainly,  this  devia- 
tion Is  Inequitable.  This  bill  presents  a 
sensible  and  democratic  solution  to  the 
problem  of  fair  and  equal  representa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  there  never  will  be  perfect  ap- 
portionment because  of  population  ex- 
plosions and  shifts  that  occur  between 
each  census.  Chairman  Celler's  bill  is 
the  best  approach  to  equal  and  fair  rep- 
resentation.  and  I  urge  its  approval 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RoDmo]  for  yield- 
ing. His  statement  of  support  of  HJl 
2508  Is  consistent  with  the  attitude  that 
he  has  taken  In  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  during  the  several  times  that 
he  and  I  have  participated  in  legislation 
relating  to  Federal  standards  for  con- 
gressional districts. 

The  present  blU  may  not  fulfill  all  of 
the  needs  of  the  hour  in  the  area  of  con- 
gressional redlstrlctlng.  However,  It  Is 
a  step  forward.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
guidelines  which  It  establishes  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to  by  the  various  State 
legislatures  In  the  future  when  they  come 
to  consider  the  reallnement  of  congres- 
sional districts. 

Too  often  we  have  witnessed  conflict- 
ing standards  being  applied  by  various 
Federal  and  State  courts  dealing  with 
this  problem.  When  aU  of  the  cases  are 
compared  it  Is  apparent  that  today  we 
have  a  government  of  men  rather  than 
of  laws  In  the  field  of  congressional  re- 
districting.  The  whims  of  Individual 
Judges  seem  to  have  been  brought  Into 
play  in  striking  down  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  the  members  of  State  legislatures 
In  redlstrlctlng  cases.  This  situation 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

The  current  blU  will  give  fair  and  ac- 
curate guidelines.  Hereafter,  If  the  bill 
becomes  law,  courts  will  not  be  permitted 
to  wander  wildly  In  the  legal  area  of  re- 
dlstrlctlng. The  test  of  contiguity,  popu- 
lation balance,  and  compactness  as  es- 
tablished by  the  State  authorities,  will 
be  the  fixed  guides  which  courts  and  leg- 
islatures will  be  required  to  observe. 

Notwithstanding  some  minor  provi- 
sions that  I  would  alter  If  I  had  sole  au- 
thority to  write  this  bill.  I  shall  support 
It  with  my  vote. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
approval  today  of  H.R.  2508,  to  estab- 
lish Federal  standards  for  congresssional 
redlstricting.  In  my  judgment  its  en- 
actment Is  essential  if  we  are  to  resolve 
the  dilemma  now  facing  the  Nation  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  continuing  re- 
apportionment. For  without  this  legis- 
lation, recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
may  require  that  22  States,  or  297  con- 
gressional districts,  be  reapportioned. 

The  Constitution.  In  article  I,  section 
6,  provides  that  "each  House  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  quali- 


fications of  its  own  Members."  Long  be- 
fore now  the  Congress  should  have  acted 
to  fulfill  this  obligation  by  approving 
guidelines  for  the  equitable  delineation  of 
congressional  districts.  The  failure  of 
Congress  to  enact  population  or  size 
standards  led  to  the  Supreme  Court's  his- 
toric Wesberry  against  Sanders  decision, 
requiring  that  districts  be  as  equal  in 
population  as  practicable.  Subsequently 
we  have  let  this  void  be  filled  by  actions 
by  the  State  legislatures  and  the  courts. 
And  they  have  had  no  guidelines  upon 
which  to  base  decisions  on  the  validity  of 
reapportionment  plans. 

HM.  2508  would  establish  a  two-stage 
process  for  assuring  equally  populated, 
nongerrymandered  congressional  dis- 
tricts by  1972.  For  the  interim  period 
of  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses,  a  30- 
percent  deviation  between  the  popula- 
tion of  the  largest  and  the  smallest  dis- 
tricts in  a  State  would  be  permitted. 
But  for  the  93d  Congress,  and  thereafter, 
a  stringent  10-percent  maximum  varia- 
tion figure  would  be  imposed.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  districts  be  contiguous 
and  compact  as  far  as  is  reasonable  and 
practicable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  particularly 

stress  another  provision,  that 

There  shall  not  be  more  than  one  redla- 
trlctlng  between  decennial  censuaee  unless  a 
particular  State  conBtltuUon  requires  other- 
wise. 

I  originally  proposed  this  amendment 
In  subcommittee  and  I  am  very  gratified 
that  it  was  accepted. 

Enforced  redlstricting  more  often  than 
once  between  censuses  Is  both  extremely 
costly  and  disruptive  of  the  orderly 
processes  of  government.  With  the  con- 
stant growth  In  population  and  the 
great  mobility  of  our  citizens,  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  any  substantial  length  of 
time  to  truly  achieve  the  ideal  of  one 
man.  one  vote.  And  what  I  would  term 
"excessive  redlstricting"  Inevitably  re- 
sults in  confusion  and  uncertainty  for 
the  individual  citizens  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  Intended. 

Another  factor  pointing  up  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation  Is  the  disturb- 
ing fact  that  In  the  absence  of  action  by 
Congress,  vital  congressional  redlstrict- 
ing decisions  are  often  made  by  State 
legislatures  which  are  themselves  grossly 
malapportloned.  Malapportioned  State 
legislatures  have  in  the  past  taken  action 
which  flagrantly  violated  citizens'  rights 
to  equal  representation.  Generally,  too, 
State  legislatures  have  little  knowledge 
or  responsibility  for  Federal  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  H  R 
2508.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  realistic  and 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  of  as- 
suring equal  representation  for  all 
citizens. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question  of 
Interpretation  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  or  any  other  member  of  the 
conunlttee.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  lan- 
guage of  section  2,  and  the  same  lan- 
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guage  appears  in  section  1  with  a  dlf. 
ferent  figure.    Section  2  reads: 

The  district  with  the  largest  population 
BO  eetabllshed  shaU  not  exceed  by  more  than 
30  per  centum  the  district  with  the  smaliert 
population  and  the  number  of  persons. 

Earlier  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  saying  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill  was  to  provide  for  a  per- 
missible variation  of  15  percent  from  the 
norm  up  and  down,  but,  to  my  mind, 
that  is  not  consistent  with  the  wording  of 
the  bill.  For  example.  If  I  may  suggest 
an  illustration.  If  district  A  has  115  000 
Inhabitants,  and  district  B  has  85,000 
they  differ  15  percent  from  the  norm  up 
and  down,  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  districts  Is  30,000,  and  30  000  is 
not  30  percent  of  85.000.  but  35  percent 
of  85,000.  with  the  result.  In  that  situ- 
ation, that  the  variation  woiild  not  be 
permissible,  as  I  understand  it.  under  the 
text  of  the  bill.  I  wonder  If  this  can  be 
clarified? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man, in  responding  to  the  question  previ- 
ously, only  referred  to  the  15  percent 
above  or  15  percent  below  as  a  shorthand 
reference.  He,  of  course,  referred  to  the 
language  of  the  bill,  commencing  on  line 
21  down  through  line  25.  that  it  shall  not 
exceed  by  more  than  30  percent.  That 
Is  the  variation,  30  percent  more  than 
the  smallest  district. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Would  It  be  fair  to 
say  the  actual  variation  up  and  down  Is 
approximately  13  percent  from  the 
norm,  If  my  arithmetic  Is  correct? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
say  whether  it  would  be  13  percent. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  figures  out  that 
way. 

Mr.CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.CORMAN.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The 
reason  for  this  language  is  to  give  great- 
er latitude  to  the  State  legislatures  for 
apportionment,  and  yet  more  precisely 
preserve  one  man,  one  vote.  If  there  Is 
some  reason  to  have  a  district  more  than 
15  percent  over  now,  or  more  than  5  per- 
cent over,  after  this,  that  would  be  pos- 
sible under  the  language  of  the  bill,  but 
It  would  mean  the  smallest  district  could 
not  then  be  15  percent  under  the  norm. 
It  would  mean  there  could  not  be  more 
than  30  percent  variance  between  the 
two. 

In  a  State  with  five  to  six  districts,  with 
a  city  which  might  need  more  variance 
to  permit  one  district  in  that  one  city. 
this  would  give  a  legislature  a  little  more 
variation.  But  It  is  true  that  it  more 
nearly  protects  one  man.  one  vote  by 
saying  the  largest  may  not  exceed  the 
smallest  by  more  than  30  percent,  than 
It  does  to  say  15  percent  above  or  below 
the  norm. 

There  may  be  a  lesser  number  dlfTer- 
ence  In  the  formula  for  this  bill  than 
there  would  have  been  under  a  15  up  or 
down  or  a  five  up  or  down  after  the  next 
decennial  census. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  CONYERS]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  possibility  that  this 
bill  will  increase  confusion  in  the  area  of 
congressional  redlstricting,  that  we  will 
create  greater  inequities,  and  that  we 
will  do  great  harm  to  the  effective  court 
system  of  redlstricting  which  has  been 
going  on. 

If  no  bill  is  enacted,  22  States  appar- 
ently would  not  require  redlstricting  for 
the  1968  and  1970  elections.  According 
to  Congressional  Quarterly,  some  22 
States  have  apparently  complied  with 
the  one-man.  one-vote  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
reasoning  and  population  statistics 
which  led  to  Congressional  Quarterly's 
determination  of  which  States  could  be 
considered  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  policy,  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  memorandum  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  that  I  In- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Tuesday,  April  25.  The  discussion  of 
this  particular  point  appears  on  page 
10765. 

In  all  of  those  22  States  the  population 
deviation  of  the  congressional  district- 
ing plan  is  well  below  the  30  percent  al- 
lowed in  this  bill  for  the  1968  and  1970 
elections.  If  this  bill  were  to  be  enacted 
into  law,  the  State  legislatures  in  those 
22  States  would  be  free  to  pass  another 
congressional  districting  law  that  could 
increase  the  population  deviation  up  to 
30  percent.  The  possibility  that  the  leg- 
islatures could  now  redlstrict  under  much 
looser  rules  than  those  previously  under- 
stood to  be  required  could  be  just  too 
great  a  temptation  for  many  State  legis- 
latures. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I  certainly  will  yield. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  How  many  of  the 
States  the  gentleman  has  just  indicated 
will  have  to  reapportion  because  of  gain- 
ing or  losing  seats  in  the  next  decennial 
census? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  we  cannot 
predict.  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
California. 

I  might  say  further  that,  of  course.  In 
1970  there  is  going  to  be  another  decen- 
nial census  and  as  a  result  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  lot  of  redlstricting  that  will  be 
therefore  required  In  a  great  number  of 
States.  In  many  Instances  this  redls- 
tricting will  be  caused  by  major  shifts  of 
population  within  the  State  itself  even 
though  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
total  number  of  Congressmen  allotted  to 
those  particular  States. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  imposing  an 
artificial  formula  requirement,  which  is 
really  what  this  bill  would  do,  is  likely 
to  create  greater  confusion  for  at  least 
the  1968  and  1970  elections  than  would 
otherwise  exist. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  My  point  Is  that  In 
at  least  some  of  those  States  the  gentle- 
man Indicates,  this  legislation  will  force 
reapportionment.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  either  gaining  or  losing  seats 
will  force  reapportionment.  Is  that  a 
fair  statement?  i 

Mr.  CONYERS.    Yes;  It  la.  1 1 
Let  me  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
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the  most  serious  defect  in  this  bill.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  we  are  setting  a 
30-percent  deviation  requirement,  which 
no  court  has  ever  upheld  since  the  origi- 
nal one-man.  one-vote  decision  regard- 
ing congressional  districts.  Wesberry 
against  Sanders. 

Apparently  there  are  at  least  six  States 
under  court  order  right  this  moment. 
These  States  and  their  legislatures  will 
have  to  determine  whether  they  wish  to 
comply  with  the  decisions  of  all  the 
courts.  State  and  Federal,  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  have  consistently  stated  that 
population  deviations  of  much  less  than 
30  percent  are  unconstitutional  or  in- 
stead follow  the  guidelines  Included  In 
this  bill. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  establishing  a 
30 -percent  deviation  standard  is  doing 
anything  other  than  eroding  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle,  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  find  out  that  it  is  not  doing  so, 
and  be  told  how  that  could  be  so. 

Not  one  State  or  Federal  court  has  ever 
approved  a  30-percent  deviation,  and  I 
will  give  the  floor  to  any  Member  who 
has  a  court  or  a  State  to  name. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  It  Is  fair  to  state  that 
the  court  has  not,  as  the  gentleman 
rightly  stated,  approved  any  deviation 
of  30  percent,  but  is  it  not  fair  to  state 
that  no  court  has  been  presented  a  guide- 
line set  by  the  Congress  prior  to  this 
time? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  They  certainly  were 
not.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
precise  mathematical  giiidellnes  for  con- 
gressional redlstricting  established  by 
Congress.  Nor  have  any  such  precise 
mathematical  guidelines  been  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  formula 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
court — and  the  court  has  set  it  in  about 
four  different  decisions — is  that  one  can- 
not create  a  precise  formula  which  will 
serve  every  State. 

A  natural  geographic  barrier  might 
require  that  your  State  have  a  larger  de- 
viation in  population  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest  district  than  would  be  appro- 
priate for  another  State.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  stated  that  It  does 
not  expect  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple to  be  applied  slavishly  but  would 
consider  such  dlflicultles  as  reasonable 
cause  for  deviations  that  would  other- 
wise not  be  legitimate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Let  me  make  my 
point,  and  then  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  In  the 
different  States  as  to  whether  you  cross 
various  local  and  county  lines.  Where 
you  do  cross  them  the  court  will  require 
a  different  consideration  to  be  taken  Into 
account  In  trying  to  see  If  you  are  being 
practical  in  drawing  up  compact  and 
contiguous  lines.   This  Is  what  the  courts 


decided  in  the  New  Jersey  congressional 
districting.  So  constitutionally  we  can- 
not say  that  every  State  In  the  Union 
must  meet  a  gjeclflc  maximum  percent- 
age deviation  especially  one  which  has 
never  been  approved  by  the  court,  and 
when  in  fact  the  courts  have  consistently 
declared  smaller  population  deviations 
to  be  invalid. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield  now? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  Impressed  by 
some  of  the  argiunents  that  the  gentle- 
man made.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  If 
he  thinks  this  legislation,  if  passed  by 
both  bodies,  would  be  mandatory  upon 
the  court  or  permissive  and  whether  the 
guidelines  either  could  be  considered  or 
rejected  by  the  court. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes,  sir.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  answer  that  because  the 
same  question  troubled  us  In  the  com- 
mittee. The  bill  would  be  mandatory 
on  the  courts.  It  would  Invite  a  great 
number  of  courts  that  have  already  re- 
districted  to  consider  some  other  plsm 
that  would  produce  up  to  a  30-i)ercent 
deviation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  have  a  different  in- 
terpretation entirely.  I  am  sure  the  lan- 
guage Is  not  mandatory  but  Is  merely 
Instructional  and  a  guideline  for  the 
courts.  There  Is  certainly  no  attempt  to 
mandate  the  court  that  It  should  carry  It 
out  as  such.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
recognizes  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  stand  corrected, 
then.  I  was  In  all  of  the  committee  pro- 
ceedings. If  this  language  is  not  man- 
datory but  permissive  on  the  courts,  I 
stand  corrected.  But  I  must  say  that 
after  careful  review  I  cannot  find  any- 
thing in  the  bill  or  in  case  law  which 
would  indicate  that  this  bill  would  be 
anything  but  mandatorily  binding  on  the 
courts. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  stand  corrected.  We  oould  not 
Issue  a  mandate  to  the  court,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  said.  This 
language  Is  permissive.  When  the  court 
would  Interpret  the  nature  of  the  lines, 
It  would  undoubtedly  take  the  guidelines 
Into  most  serious  consideration,  but 
that  would  not  be  absolute.  That  would 
be  persuasive,  and  I  am  inclined  to  sigree 
that  the  courts  would  not  likely  disre- 
gard the  admonition  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  when  It  devised  the  guidelines, 
but  one  cannot  say  that  the  court  must  of 
necessity  follow  the  guidelines. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further  for 
a  further  question  on  that? 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOIilFIELD.  If  the  chairman  Is 
right  that  this  not  mandatory,  would 
not  the  courts  find  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  previous  decisions  which  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  brought  out,  of  4- 
or  5-percent  differentials? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  because  previously  Congress  did  not 
lay  down  any  guidelines.  Now  the  Con- 
gress will  have  acted  upon  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Congress  will  have 
acted  upon  it  and  laid  down  guidelines 
and  said  that  the  districts  should  be 
divided  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  HOLIFTEI.D.  Does  It  say  shall  be 
or  can  be? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  additional 
time  yielded  to  the  gentleman  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFTET.n.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  renew  the  ques- 
tion. Does  the  legislation  say  that  they 
shall  follow  these  guidelines  or  they  may 
follow  them? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  There  does  seem  to  be. 
at  the  least,  some  confusion  as  to  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  specify.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  bill,  beginning  on  line  21, 
page  4  states: 

The  district  with  the  largest  population 
60  established  shaU  not  exceed  by  more  than 
30  per  centum  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population. 

I  always  understood  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "shall"  in  a  law  meant  it  was  pretty 
definite.  I  would  think  that  if  a  State's 
largest  district  did  not  exceed  by  more 
than  30  percent  the  district  with  the 
smallest  population  that  the  courts  would 
have  to  declare  such  a  districting  plan 
to  be  valid,  unless  they  decided  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  was  unconstitutional. 
And  we  are  told  that  this  bill  is  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  Is  not  up  to  the 
coiut  at  all. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  In  Just  a  moment  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  but  let  me  point  out  while  we  are 
debating  what  guidelines  we  should  sug- 
gest to  the  court,  we  should  consider 
what  the  court's  guidelines  ah-eady  are. 
No  one  has  pointed  out  that  in  fact  the 
Court  has  established  guidelines  already. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cite 
s<Mne  cases  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  It  is  Important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
warned  s^ainst  any  "uniform  formula" 
and  the  establishment  of  "rigid  mathe- 
matical standards."  Rortian  v.  Sincock, 
377  U.S.  695.  710  (1964).  In  fact,  the 
Court  has  cautioned: 

What  Is  marginally  possible  in  one  State 
may  be  uirfatlsfsctory  In  another,  depending 
on  the  particular  drcumstancos  of  the  case. 
Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  VS.  633.  678  (1964). 
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And,  further — 

The  fact  that  a  10  percent  or  16  percent 
variation  from  the  norm  Is  approved  In  one 
State  has  little  bearing  on  the  validity  of  a 
similar  variation  In  another  State.  Suxinn  v. 
Adams.  386  n.S    440.  446   (KMJ7). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  analyzed  this  bill 
carefully.  Based  on  their  long  and  close 
familiarity  with  constitutional  law,  and 
particularly  the  case  law  developed  tn 
Implementing  the  one-man.  one-vote  de- 
cision, they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  HR.  2508  "represents  a  dilution  of 
and  turning  back  from  the  historic  hold- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court."  In  a 
letter  sent  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  they  outline  their 
various  concerns  about  the  bill  which 
leads  them  to  urge  that  this  bill  be  de- 
feated. I  am  particularly  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  my  concerns  about  various 
provisions  in  this  bill  is  supported  by  the 
analysis  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  which  has  far  greater  expertise  in 
this  area  than  I  would  ever  claim.  Be- 
cause this  letter  presents  such  a  lucid 
and  concise  analysis  of  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

American  Civil  Ubertim  Union. 

Washington.  B.C..  April  2S.  1967. 

Deab  Concrbssman  :  I  am  writing  to  urge 
your  opposition  to  H.R.  2508.  a  bill  with 
laudatory  ultimate  purposes  but  whose  effect, 
vinfortunately.  would  be  directly  contrary 
to  those  purposes. 

The  bill,  "To  Require  the  Establishment, 
on  the  Basis  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Subse- 
quent Decennial  Censuses,  of  Congressional 
Districts  Composed  of  Contiguous  and  Com- 
pact Territory  t<x  the  Election  of  Repre- 
senUtlves,"  was  recently  placed  on  the  House 
Calendar  after  having  been  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  ultimate  purposes  I  referred  to  can 
be  restated  as: 

1.  The  Implementation  of  the  one-man. 
one-vote  doctrine  for  Congressional  redls- 
trictlng  of  Wesberry  v.  Sanders  (376  US  1 
18(1964)). 

2.  The  prevention  of  gerrymandering  (cer- 
tainly an  Integral  part  of  No.  1). 

A  study  of  the  bill  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  have 
not  adopted  the  wisest  methods  of  the  real- 
ization of  laudable  ends.  Indeed,  as  drafted. 
It  represents  a  dilution  of  and  turning-beck 
from  the  historic  holdings  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  enunciated  the  doctrine 
In  Wesberry  In  these  words : 

"While  It  may  not  be  possible  to  draw 
congressional  districts  with  mathematical 
precision,  that  Is  no  excuse  for  Ignoring  our 
Constitution's  plain  objective  of  making 
equal  representation  for  equal  numbers  of 
people  the  fundamental  goal  for  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

HJi.  2608  seeks  to  achieve  this  numerical 
equality  by  establishing  sUndards  for  the 
State  Legislatures  to  follow  In  the  creation 
of  Congressional  districts. 

The  approach  is  a  two-staged  one. 

In  the  first  stage,  applicable  to  the  91st 
and  92nd  Congress,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
State  the  guideline  that: 

"The  district  with  the  largest  population 
shall  not  exceed  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict with  the  smaUest  population  by  more 
than  30  per  centum,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed." 

A  30  per  cent  variation  between  Congres- 
sional districts  Is  an  unreasonably  far  cry 
from  the  objective  of  "equal  representation 
for  equal  numbers  of  people."  Our  Courts 
have  relected  SUte  redlstrictlng  plans  which 


provided  considerably  less  of  a  variation,  i 
can  think  of  no  reason  which  would  Justifv 
placing  the  Congressional  stamp  of  approval 
on  such  a  redlstrictlng  scheme,  temporary 
though  It  may  be.  Aside  from  the  question 
of  the  consututlonallty  of  such  a  scheme 
It  Is  unacceptable  from  a  poUcy  standpoint 
It  provides  a  too  loose  standard  for  the  States 
about  to  redlstrict.  And  for  those  which 
have  already  been  reapportioned  under  far 
more  stringent  standards.  It  would  appear  to 
offer  an  encouragement  to  do  It  over  again 
under  standards  less  concerned  with  eouai- 
ity.  ^ 

Beginning  with  the  93rd  Congress,  the 
standard  of  permissible  variation  would  be 
reduced  to  10  per  cent.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  too  Is  unwise.  While  10  per  cent 
may  be  the  best  that  can  be  achieved  in 
certain  States,  a  good  faith  effort  may  result 
In  considerably  less  of  a  deviation  In  other* 
Presently,  the  Courts  may  determine  the  good 
faith  and  the  reasonableness  on  a  case  b; 
case  basis.  This  bill  purports  to  prohibit  the 
courts  from  Interfering  if  a  State  has  con- 
formed to  the  30  per  cent  rule  In  the  elec- 
tions of  1968  and  1970  and  the  10  per  cent 
rule  beginning  In  1972,  even  though  a  great 
deal  better  Is  possible.  It  would  be.  If  sus- 
talned.  a  serious  undermining  of  a  landmark 
Judicial  advance. 

We  think  It  should  be  left  finally  to  the 
couita  to  decide  In  each  case,  under  the  doc- 
trine of  Wesberry,  whether  the  district  has 
been  drawn  as  numerically  equal  as  reason- 
ably possible.  Nor  can  we  see  a  Justification 
for  permitting  a  period  of  grace  until  1972, 
during  which  a  30  per  cent  deviation  would 
be  permissible. 

Turning  to  the  second  announced  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  the  prevention  of  gerry- 
mandering, the  bUl  again  seeks  to  offer  "pre- 
cise criteria"  for  the  guidance  of  the  State 
Legislatures.  The  guideline  to  prevent  ger- 
rymandering Is  that  beginning  with  the  93rd 
Congress,  "each  district  shall  be  composed  of 
contiguous  territory  In  as  reasonably  a  com- 
pact form  as  the  State  finds  practicable." 
Again,  under  Its  plain  meaning,  this  provi- 
sion would  appear  to  withdraw  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  courts  in  the  area  of  gerry- 
mandering by  prohibiting  them  from  review- 
ing and  questioning  p  State  finding  of  rea- 
sonableness and  practicability.  The  role  of 
State  courts  In  such  a  situation  Is  left 
ambiguous. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  ambiguity  created  In 
the  absence  of  the  reference  to  "contiguous" 
and  "compact"  in  the  guidelines  for  the  elec- 
tions of  1968  and  1970.  Is  it  thus  suggested 
to  the  Legislatures  that  they  need  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  gerrymandering  until 
1972  even  though  the  courts  may  now  con- 
sider the  question? 

For  the  above  reasons  I  urge  that  you  op- 
pose H.R.  2808  when  It  Is  brought  to  a  vote 
on  Thursday.  April  27.  1967. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawremcx  Spqseb. 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

TTPOCaAPHICAL  KBRORS  IN  THE  MINORITY  VIEWS 
or  REPRESENTATIVE  CONYERS  RXOARDINC  H.I. 
3808    AS    PRINTED    IN    HOUSE    REPORT    NO.    1(1 

In  the  minority  views  I  submitted  re- 
garding this  bill  in  House  Report  No.  191 
there  were  certain  typographical  errors. 
I  feel  a  responsibility  to  include  a  refer- 
ence to  these  typographical  errors  along 
with  my  remarks  today  to  Insure  that 
the  record  will  be  clear: 

Page  9,  paragraph  4,  line  3;  correct 
language:  "the  principal  two  being  the 
standards  of  population  and  of  compact- 
ness." 

Page  9.  paragraph  5,  line  14;  correct 
language:  "decisions  regarding  the  Con- 
stitution's limitations". 

Page  10.  paragraph  1,  line  6;  correct 
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language:  "Swann  v.  Adami,  380  U.S. 
440  (1967)" 

Page  10.  paragraph  1,  line  12;  correct 
language:  "Incident  to  the  effectuation 
of  a  rational". 

Page  10.  paragraph  2.  line  3;  correct 
language:  "variation  of  roughly  22  per- 
cent". 

Page  11.  paragraph  3.  line  4;  correct 
language:  "matters  since  Wesberry  v. 
Sanders". 

TTPOCRAPHICAL  ERRORS  IN  THE  STATEMENT  BT 
REPRESENTATIVE  CONTERS  REGAROINO  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RXDISTRICTINO  IN  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  RECORD  OF  TUESDAY,  APRIL    3S.    1»«7 

In  the  statement  regarding  this  bill 
that  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  25.  starting  on  page 
10763  there  are  certain  typographical 
errors.  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  include 
a  reference  to  these  typographical  errors 
along  with  my  remarks  today  to  insure 
that  the  record  will  be  clear.  I  would 
also  request  that  the  permanent  edition 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  that  day 
be  corrected  accordingly : 

Page  10764,  column  2.  paragraph  6, 
corrections:  The  last  two  sentences 
should  be  stricken. 

Page  10764,  column  3.  paragraph  2: 

Though  I  would  certainly  be  In  favor  of 
requiring  all  States  In  the  Union  to  Imme- 
diately conform  with  the  one-man,  one-vote 
doctrine  I  must  say  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  see 
how  we  can  Justify,  automatically  and  Im- 
mediately forcing  some  States  to  redlstrict. 
while  at  the  same  time  postponing  any  re- 
dlstrictlng for  another  large  group  of  States 
until  1972  when  a  new  census  will  have  been 
take.n — and  when  the  number  of  Congress- 
men apportioned  to  many  of  the  States  will 
have  changed. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  hard  to  Justify 
that  Nebraska  with  31.1  percent  disparity  In 
population  win  Immediately  have  to  go 
through  this  very  arduous  process  while 
Minnesota  with  28.6  percent  disparity  will 
now  be  allowed  to  wait  6  years  before  It 
Implements  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  Is  the  clear  requirement  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Mr.  MacQREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  making  an  error  in  attempting  to 
determine  whether  this  particular  stat- 
ute would  be  wholly  permissive  or  wholly 
mandatory. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  It  was  and  is 
the  intention  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  the  statute  be  instructive,  and  we 
hope  strongly  instructive,  to  the  courts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  not  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  couils  in  the 
handling  of  apportionment  problems 
have  commented  that  the  Congress  has 
not  acted  and  has  not  Instructed  the 
courts  in  these  particular  matters. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  No;  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  ever  referred  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  that 
not  a  fact,  though? 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes.  The  Court  did 
initially  make  remarks  of  that  kind. 
However,  we  have  begun  to  develop  a 
pattern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired.       

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  In  order  that  I  may  com- 
ment very  briefly  upon  the  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  be- 
gin these  remarks  without  taking  notice 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  significant 
bill ;  significant  in  a  personal  way  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  because  the  gentle- 
man has  fought  for  many  years  to  estab- 
lish some  sort  of  fair  standards,  for  con- 
gressional districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  last  year  and  his  work 
this  year  in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  is 
of  extreme  Importance  to  the  political 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  persistence 
in  what  I  feel  is  a  very  good  cause. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  distinguished  fellow  colleague  from 
the  great  State  of  Maryland  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Yes.  I 
am  glad  to  3ield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
thias 1.  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias]  Is  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  parties  to  a  Federal  law 
case  that  redistricted  the  State  of  Mary- 
land imder  a  ruling  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  deviation  of 
less  than  30  percent,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom— 15  percent  either  way;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  There 
was  a  case  In  the  U.S.  court  in  Baltimore 
that  resulted  in  redlstrictlng. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  ge.itleman  will  yield  further,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  would  that 
within  itself  not  seem  to  be  a  mandate 
to  our  legislature  to  reenact  a  law  that 
we  feel  is  distasteful  and  one  which  the 
courts  have  found  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  permit  me  to  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Machen],  and  to  the  Committee 
that,  certainly,  it  would  not  be  my 
thought  that  tjiis  bill  would  represent  an 
invitation  to  the  courts  or  the  Legisla- 


ture of  Maryland,  or  to  anyone  else,  to 
redlstrict  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  and  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  will  give  the  body  politic 
and  the  electorate  some  sense  of  stability, 
and  some  sense  of  continuity.  Of  course, 
this  has  an  effect  upon  the  Members  also. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
of  the  bill  to  open  the  door  to  further 
redlstrictlng.  You  will  find  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  that  it  specifically  vali- 
dates and  confirms  those  judicial  redls- 
trictings  of  the  kind  that  was  effected  in 
Maryland. 

To  make  this  even  more  clear.  I  think 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  instruc- 
tions may  be  offered  at  the  proper  point 
here  which  would  make  this  understand- 
ing crystal  clear,  but  I  am  stating  it 
to  the  Members  as  I  view  It  at  this  time. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  proverb,  never  con- 
troverted, that  even  the  longest  journey 
begins  with  a  single  step.  I  believe  that 
is  what  we  are  deahng  with  in  this  case. 
Certainly  there  are  valid  criticisms  that 
can  be  made  of  this  bill.  There  are 
many  things  about  it  that  particular  peo- 
ple may  not  find  compatible  with  their 
local  political  situation. 

I  have  studied  with  great  interest  the 
rather  voluminous  material  and  charts 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  placed  In 
the  Record  on  Tuesday.  I  believe  they 
are  a  great  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  bill,  and  of  the  problem 
But  I  refer  back  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
do  something.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  sad 
commentary  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  we  have  allowed  a  vacuum  to 
exist.  And  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri pointed  out  earUer  here,  the  Mem- 
bers have  been  obliged  to  become  parties 
in  lawsuits  in  order  to  have  judges  legis- 
late, and  judges  not  only  drawing  the 
maps,  judges  not  only  drawing  the  dis- 
trict lines,  but  actually  laying  down  the 
guidelines.  While  I  have  concurred  in 
the  fact  the  judges  have  had  to  do  it 
because  nobody  else  was  doing  it,  the 
plain  fact  remains  that  the  judges  only 
finally  were  forced  into  the  political 
thicket  because  we  did  not  discharge  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  that  were 
conferred  upon  us,  and  because,  of  course, 
the  State  legislatures  did  not  do  it  either. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
help  the  courts  get  out  of  the  thicket, 
or  at  least  out  of  the  thorny  legislative 
areas  where  our  duty  lies. 

We  are  not  here,  let  me  say,  to  lay 
down  guidelines  for  the  courts  in  future 
cases,  we  are  here,  as  I  conceive  of  this 
bill,  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  most 
of  the  future  cases.  We  are  not  laying 
down  guidelines,  we  are  laying  down  the 
law.  And  we  have  the  constitutional 
authority  and  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  do  that.  We  have  not  dis- 
charged that  constitutional  responsibility 
for  far  too  long. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  will 
jield  to  the  gentleman  in  just  one  mo- 
ment, and  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  wait 
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for  just  one  moment  because  what  I  am     State  legislatures  would  not  act  and  so     States-where  we  would  have  a  vari,.»« 

about  to  say  may  affect  the  gentleman's    the  courts  were  finally  forced  to  act.  and    of  30  p^cent^  variaUon 

<luestlon.  wUl  my  colleague  not  also  concede  that        The  averaee  district  is  ahniit  Ann  nr^ 

In  the  charts  and  the  statistics  that    the  courts  have  established  guidelines;  Dnde?  thL  WJllmrSn  h^  1  rtZJ^' 

have  ah^dy  been  put  Into  the  Record,  that  they  have  never  aoDrovwl  anv  30  nf   2JnnnW  Vr.M         ^     ^^  *!^  '^^'^ 

of  course,  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  percent  deXSoSaJidSaattoeT^fS;     SL  JKJhi.h  ,«t  nSf    '^^^''^^'^^ 

rrr,°^-tS'er--.'jss  -:tL^.'T^'x-SvS:  St^EeSFH-* 

there  is  some  flexibij,     We   are  at-  the  first  redistrlctinS  cLe     Would  3  ^f^'^'^^^t'  ^a«™«  "^^  ^  cannot  justify 

tempting  here  in  t^Xer  part  of  this  the  gentlerSnSnc^  St?  wh^r^'J^^'pi^"*  ^f "   .°"*  ^  *  '^^°<1 

decade  to  deal  wlU^Hures  that  were  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland     No  I  do  v«.!^J^^  *""  """L^Ii?  ^^."^  *  ^"""P^^^ 

gathered  in  the  flrst'^r  of  the  decade,  not  concede  that                            wo.  i  do  vacuum   to   a   period   of   congressional 

We  are  dealing  with  the  1960  census,  but  Let  me  say  that  I  support  what  has  5!!!m         /t"  ^^^^f,*?  **^**^  ^°**  ""- 

this  is  1967.    We  are  pragmatic  people,  been  done  by  Se  cou?te     I  tWnk  thS  hV^'^  ^'^  ^  ^  ^^^«  ^  ^«^P^  ^t  In 

or  we  ought  to  be.    We  know  that  we  had  to  do  It.    But  I  think  they  only  had  w  ^^ttt^x^ 

are  not  actually  dealing  with  reaUty.  to  do  it  because  a  vacuum  exlst^  for  ^^ .  PRIEDEL     I  am  also  willing  to 

For  instance.  Maryland,  after  the  judl-  which  we  here  are  responsible  and  for  f«<f  P' »ome  flexibility  but  not  to  the  ex- 

cial  redistricting  is  very  close  to  equality  which  our  colleagues  In  the  State  legls-  percent, 

among  all  districts,  about  a  2-percent  latures  are  responsible  ^^-  McCULLOCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 

deviation  on  paper.    And  yet.  as  a  matter  I  do  not  believe  for  1  minute  that  the  ^**^**  ^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

of  fact,  we  know  that  in  two  if  not  three  Federal  judges  would  have  stepped  into  **^™^®sota  [Mr.  MacOrioor]. 

of  the  Maryland  districts  which  are  sup-  this  picture  had  that  vacuum  not  ex-  ^^  MacGREGOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  In 

posed  to  range  from  382.881  to  393.210.  isted.    When  we  move  belatedly  into  this  *"  deference  to  my  colleagues  in  this 

there   are   more   than   half   a   million  field.  I  think  we  are  going  to  occupy  It  **°^'  *  '°^  °'  hogwash  has  been  expressed 

People.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  ^"  ^*  ^**'  '®*  minutes.    We  are  talk- 

The  Congressional  Directory  lists  orily  laying   down  guidelines  which   will   be  ^^  about  data  that  is  7  years  old  when 

10  districts,  in  five  States,  with    1960  competitive   with  the  decisions  of  the  *®  '^^  about  the  1960  decennial  census 

populations  over  500,000.    According  to  Federal  judges  in  the  past     I  think  we  *^"*^^  of  it  is  so  out  of  date  as  to  be 

the  Census  Bureau,  however,  by  a  phone  are  doing  here  what  the  Constitution  in-  Practically  useless.    I  am  sure  that  many 

call  this  afternoon,  the  Bureau  has  cer-  tends  that  we  do  and  that  Is  to  regulate  states  have  had  a  similar  experience  to 

tified  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  83  the  election  of  Representatives      This  '^^  °'  °^  o^^  State  of  Minnesota.   My 

districts,  in  29  States,  now  have  esti-  will  be  the  law.  not  a  guideline     As  I  congressional  district,  when  it  was  esUb- 

mated  populations  over  500,000.  say,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  courts  lushed  In  December.  1961,  was  almost  per- 

Coi.i'    Col.  2'  will  feel  that  this  is  a  competitive  exer-  '^t   ^   terms   of   population   equality. 

^ri^oa. 3          0  else.    I  think  they  will  welcome  this  as  Minnesota  is  entitled  to  8  congressional 

^7^'^  ^          °  being  a  constitutional  declaration  on  the  districts. 

coioretto    o          *  P*^  °'  ^®  Congress.  On  the  basis  of  the  1960  census  my 

Connecticut i           n  ^^   CONYERS.    If  my  colleague  will  district  had  445.000  people.    Today  It  has 

Florida IIIIII"!               7          o  ^^^'^  '°^  ^"^  ^™*  ^^^^  observations.  625.000  people.    If  you  redlstricted  Min- 

GeoTgia  Zllllim       a          0  ^  the  Missouri  case,   the   deviation  nesota  tomorrow  on  1960  data  and  you 

niinou 4          0  ranged  from  minus  9.7  percent  to  plus  achieved    absolute   population   equality 

Indiana 1          o  10.4  percent.    And  it  was  voided.  between  the  8  congressional  districts,  my 

Kentucky 1          o  In  the  Indiana  case,  the  largest  district  district  in  1967  would  have  50  percent 

Louisiana  8          0  exceeded  the  smallest  district  by  roughly  "^ore   people   than    the   least  populous 

Maryfand 2          0^^  Percent  and  not  30  percent.    And  it  Minnesota  district. 

MawachuMtti'Iiril                  a          o  ^^  voided.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  have  got  to 

Michigan I„       1          0  In  the  Massachusetts  case,  the  largest  have  a  population  leeway  of  30  percent 

Minneaoto   a          0  district  exceeded  the  smallest  district  by  during  this  upcoming  interim  period  so 

Missouri  a          0  roughly  27  percent.    The  act  was  held  as  to  give  legislatures  the  opportunity  In- 

Nebraaka    1          i  unoonstltutlonaL  telligently  to  meet,  Insofar  as  they  can. 

N^wi^f^^ f          °  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.    May  I  the  spirit  of  the  court's  decisions. 

North  ttmTnn; i          o  Ju^t  remind  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Mr.  CONYERS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Ohio                  a          0  gentleman  from  Michigan,  of  this  fact,  the  gentleman  yield? 

Oklahoma  -IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII       a          3  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  figures  Mr.  MacGREGOR.    I  will  yield  to  you 

Oregon 1          o  ^^^  quote.  I  can  give  you  the  Maryland  by  asking  you  a  question.    Do  you  believe 

Pennsylvanu i          o  <^*se  today,  which  Is  the  result  of  Judl-  in  equipopulous  districts  or  do  you  be- 

Texas —       9          0  cial  redistricting.  which  Is  about  2-per-  lleve  in  the  right  to   cast  an  equally 

^^  , ^          °  **"**  <*e^^tlon  on  paper,  but  as  a  mat-  weighted  vote? 

w^h^i^n": !          ;  ^°IJ^^^  S°''  ^M"  ^Y'  /"  ^I?««"-  ^-  CONYERS.    I  really  do  not  know 

>DUmct.    over    6W  OM 'f  Census    Bur«u  SL?tS^°i  ^^^^Vi'^  V^  ^""^  ^^  ^  "«*"  that  question.     I  dO  not 

estimate)  after  a  growth  period  of  7  or  8  years-the  understand  the  distinction  he  Is  trying 

•DUtrtct.  over  600.000  (I960  population).  ^^S  ^^l^^  °\^°^^^  .  ^  establish. 

Not  mcludlng:  Delaware  (one  Membw,  at  ^entie^^S";,    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Mr.  MacGREGOR.     May  I  say  to  my 

large).  HawaU,  or  New  Mexico   (two  each,  senj^'eman  jaem .'  distinguished  friend  from  Michigan  that 

at  large) .  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.    I  yield  I  believe  you  should.    You  have  done  a 

Mr   rnNVTTTJQ     Mr   r'ho«r«,o„    ™m  to  thc  gentleman.  great  deal  of  work,  and  effective  work. 

the^entlSJIJSfid?        Chairman.  wiU  Mr.    FRIEDEL.    My   coUeague    from  in  writing  minority  views.    The  day  be- 

Mr  MAmAQ„f  Mo^io^H    T  ^  ,^  *  Maryland   has  Just  cited   the   case   of  fore  yesterday  you  put  into  the  Record 

f  h    »  ^^^^^  °'  Maryland.   I  yield  to  Maryland  where  the  Federal  court  ruled  a  lot  of  tables.    But  until  you  have  ad- 

f,  7,r!^^o    «r.„     .          „  that  a  bill  passed  by  the  State  legislature  dressed    yourself    to    the    question   of 

♦K          *,^^^'   Will  not  my  colleague,  which  allowed  a  20-percent  variaUon  or  whether  you  wish  to  accomplish  equally 

*u  *^*^     ™*"  ^™  Maryland,  concede  deviation    was    unconstitutional.    And  weighted  votes  or  equipopulous  districts, 

that  the  reason  the  courts  did  enter  into  they  settled  on  a  bill  that  had  a  variaUon  I  submit  you  have  not  grappled  with  the 

this    political  thicket"  was  not  because  of  around  2  percent.  heart  of  the  problem 

SfI'[fJ^*f?i^°.^"f>!f  ^"'wt^^u"  .v-^°'  *^  '*  ^'^^'  "^  ^°*  °°ly  ^  Mr-  CONYERS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

lines  but  because  of  Uie  fact  that  the  the  case  of  Maryland  but  wIUi  all  other  the  genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  MacOREGOR.  I  win  yield  In  a 
minute. 

Throughout  America  we  have  sub- 
urban districts  that  are  contiguous  with 
rural  districts.  I  can  cite  a  number 
of  examples  where  you  have  a  subur- 
ban district  of  500.000  people  and  next 
to  it  a  rural  district  of  500.000  people. 
But  the  demographic  facta  show  that 
the  suburban  district  has  only  200.000 
eligible  voters  with  300.000  minors. 
Next  to  It  the  rural  district  with  the 
same  number  of  people  has  300,000  eligi- 
ble voters  and  200,000  minors. 

If  you  are  going  to  require  absolute 
population  equality  what  you  are  saying 
is  that  you  want  a  person  In  one  of  those 
districts  to  have  a  vote  that  is  worth 
only  two-thirds  as  much  as  that  of  the 
fellow  who  lives  across  the  river  or  across 
the  county  line.  And  you  are  going  to 
say  to  the  fellow  who  lives  across  the 
river  or  across  the  county  line,  "Your 
vote  is  worth  half  again  as  much  as 
that  of  your  neighbor." 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend— 
and  he  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine;  we  have 
worked  together  on  matters — that  you 
must  first  decide  whether  or  not  your 
objective  Is  equipopulous  districts  or 
whether  it  is  the  right  to  cast  an  equally 
weighted  vote.  A  30-percent  deviation 
during  an  Interim  period  would  enable 
Intelligent,  thoughtful,  hard-working, 
dedicated  legislators  to  try  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  with  whom  I  have  really  enjoyed 
working  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
a  number  of  very  importent  pieces  of 
legislation. 

Prom  Ustening  to  the  gentleman  it 
seems  he  is  raising  two  separate  consid- 
erations when  he  asks  me  whether  I 
favor  equipopulous  districts  or  equally- 
weighted  votes.  I  would  have  thought 
that  both  those  terms  refeored  to  the 
same  concept.  But  let  me  try  to  deal 
with  the  two  considerations  raised  by  my 
colleague. 

First  of  all  there  is  no  doubt  that  pop- 
ulations grow  during  the  periods  between 
decennial  censuses.  I  am  sure  he  is  cor- 
rect in  citing  statistics  showing  that  the 
population  in  a  given  district  in  1967 
could  be  far  different  than  what  it  was 
in  1960. 

First  of  all  that  would  be  true  in  any 
10-year  period.  I  am  sure  that  the 
population  in  any  given  district  in  1977 
will  be  greater  than  what  it  was  In  1970, 
or  in  1987  compared  to  1980.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  agree  with  Congress- 
man Eckhardt  that  wj  should  not  pro- 
hibit State  legislatures  from  redistricting 
more  than  once  between  decennial  cen- 
suses. That  provision  would  prevent  a 
State  legislature  from  trying  to  develop 
a  redistricting  plan  toward  the  end  of  a 
decennial  period  that  would  have  taken 
those  population  changes  into  account. 

But  I  must  also  point  out  that  the  same 
type  of  inequity  is  present  in  the  fact  that 
we  only  reallocate  congressional  seats 
once  every  10  years.  For  Instance,  ever 
since  about  the  middle  of  1963  California 
has  had  a  greater  population  than  New 


York.  But  during  the  entire  decade  of 
the  1960's  New  York  is  going  to  continue 
to  have  41  Congressmen,  while  Califor- 
nia has  only  38.  It  is  for  that  reason,  by 
the  way,  that  I  favor  the  taking  of  mid- 
decennial  censuses. 

As  far  as  the  inequity  of  having  to  re- 
district  in  1967  based  on  1960  census 
data,  I  would  point  out  that  the  courts 
have  allowed  the  using  of  special  census 
data  so  that  a  districting  could  be  based 
on  the  most  current  data  possible. 

As  far  as  the  second  question  of 
whether  we  should  count  all  people  or 
just  those  of  voting  age  in  drawing  con- 
gressional district  boundaries.  I  must 
say  that  I  did  not  realize  that  was  a  prob- 
lem. On  first  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  would  point  out  that  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  435  Congressmen  among 
the  several  Stetes  Is  based  on  total  popu- 
lation, regardless  of  the  ages  of  those 
Individuals,  and  not  on  the  voting  popu- 
lation. The  U.S.  Constitution,  In  the 
14th  amendment,  provides  that: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
apportion  Representatives  among  the 
people  within  a  particular  State  on  any 
other  basis  than  the  whole  population, 
not  Just  the  voting  age  population. 

But  may  I  point  out  to  my  colleague 
that  the  Important  question  is  not 
whether  I  understand  or  am  able  to  de- 
fine his  terms.  The  major  consideration 
we  are  dealing  with  involves  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept.  Twenty-two 
States  in  the  Union  have  been  able  to  re- 
district  without  a  30-percent  deviation, 
and,  no  matter  how  difficult  you  make 
your  examples.  It  does  not  change  a 
thing.  Tlie  majority  of  the  States  in 
the  Union  right  now  have  been  able  to 
redlstrict  well  below  a  30-percent  devia- 
tion figure  without  great  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  problems  that  you  are  con- 
juring up. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  not  conjur- 
ing them  up  at  all.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  mixed  the  two  doctrines  of  equi- 
populous districts  and  the  right  to  cast 
equally  weighted  votes,  and  I  hope  that 
our  discussion  here  today  might  be  some- 
what Instructive  to  them  as  they  grapple 
with  this  problem  in  the  future,  because 
what  I  think  they  really  would  like  to  see 
is  that  each  man's  vote  is  equal  to  an- 
other man's  vote.  But  in  coming  down  to 
tiny  percentages  of  population  equality, 
they  take  their  eye  off  the  ball  and  do  not 
accomplish  their  objective. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  true  that  If  there  be  a  redistricting  in 
many  or  some  States  of  the  United  States 
in  1967  or  1968,  that  there  would  be  devi- 
ations from  10  percent  to  30  percent  or 
40  percent,  and  there  would  not  be  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  districting  situation? 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct.  And  in  trying  to  meet 
that  problem,  we  have  inserted  language 
in  this  bill,  at  the  bottom  of  page  4  and 
running  over  to  the  top  of  page  5,  to  the 
same  purpose  as  the  similar  language 
that  was  in  the  1965  bill.  We  have  pro- 
vided that  where  there  is  special  census 
information  available,  it  may  be  utilized 
to  validate  a  districting  plan. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan — and  I  am  sure  he  lis- 
tened with  great  pleasure  to  our  chair- 
man, as  like  Sisyphus,  he  tried  to  push 
that  boulder  up  over  the  hill — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  standing  on  that 
boulder,  I  am  going  to  lend  a  shoulder 
to  the  weight  behind  the  boulder,  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  put  it  over  the 
hUl. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mintues  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hung  ate]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
woud  like  to  commend,  of  course,  our 
distinguished  chairman,  who  has  worked 
on  this  bill  for  many  years.  No  legisla- 
tion in  this  field — and  there  are  many 
great  landmarks — would  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  combined  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  our  chairman  from  New 
York  and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  from  Ohio.  Their  cour- 
age and  courtesy  is  hard  to  equal. 

I  would  Uke  to  commend  also  the  re- 
marks made  in  this  debate,  which  were 
helpful  and  illuminating,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  ConyersI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Ichord],  and  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacOregor]  . 

I  believe  all  of  us  recall  our  Greek 
mythology  and  recall  the  great  thing 
about  Slssoihus,  the  reason  it  Is  so  fas- 
cinating a  story.  Is  that  the  boulder  al- 
ways fell  back.  Albert  Camus  reminds 
us  that  the  great  triumph  of  man  is  to 
keep  trying  even  when  he  knows  the  task 
Is  hopeless. 

If  we  can  reminisce  a  bit,  the  Rules 
Committee  recenUy  gave  us  what  Is 
popularly  known  as  an  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. We  approved  that  400  to  0.  Many 
with  short  tenure  issued  long  state- 
ments on  the  need  for  moral  cathsu-sis 
and  enjoined  that  they  would  wateh  for 
performance,  not  merely  creation  of  an 
Ethics  Committee.  I  hope  that  they  In 
here  will  Join  me  In  reconsideration  of  a 
speech  on  this  very  topic  of  polltial 
morality  delivered  by  the  late  Adlai 
Stevenson  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1952.  It  could  have  been 
written  yesterday. 

Governor  Stevenson  said: 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  get  a  little  con- 
fused by  corruption  In  politics.  We  tend 
to  think  of  It  as  something  so  simple — the 
simple,  unsophisticated  terms  of  graft,  of 
cash  on  the  barrel  head — but  Its  forms  are 
many  and  I  think  of  another  form  which 
we  witness  every  day. 

Perhaps  the  proper  description  Is  not  cor- 
rupt, but  expedient,  for  the  legislator — be 
he  In  Sacramento,  or  Springfield,  Dllnols,  or 
Washington,  D.C. — who  will  vote  for  all  kinds 
of  special -interest  bills  to  catch  or  to  hold 
some  votes  while  he  prates  piously  about 
economy  and  Indignantly  about  waste.  CaU 
that  what  you  wUl.  Condone  It  as  you 
please.    Even  profit  from  it  as  you  do  now 
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and  tben.  Ita  cost  to  you  la  Infinitely  great- 
er than  all  tlilevery  and  raacallty  that  cap- 
ture the  headlines. 

ETveryone  la  for  economy,  efficiency  and 
honesty  and  against  waste,  aln.  corruption 
and  communlam.  But  how  about  the  log- 
rolling for  laws,  or  their  repeal  to  aerve  the 
Interest  of  some  group  at  the  public  expenae, 
to  catch  some  votes  or  for  fear  of  losing  some? 
Many  things  are  done  which  seem  to  be 
hard  to  distinguish  from  outright  bribery. 
Yet  we  win  condone  the  one  and  condemn 
the  other. 

8\irely,  there  must  be  some  higher  stand- 
ard and  some  better  test  than  simply  bribery 
for  cash,  but  I  dare  say  that  the  only  way 
that  we  will  attain  some  higher  standard  of 
ethics  and  of  responsibility  and  of  courage 
In  pubUc  life  wiu  be  compounded  heavily 
of  forbearance  your  self  from  exerting  selfish 
presstires  plua  aome  positive  applauae  and 
tangible  aupport  for  the  guy  who  Is  playing 
It  straight  moraUy  and  ethically,  as  weU  aa 
legally,  In  aplte  of  the  fact  that  you  will 
probably  not  agree  with  him  on  the  merlte 
of  the  iasuee  and  actions  many  times.  In- 
deed, sometimes  he  may  not  even  wear  your 
party  label. 

Just  remember  that  all  that  Is  gold  to  a 
pollUclan  does  not  glitter,  and  that  to  be 
good  and  stay  In  office,  he  needs  a  lot  of  help 
from  people  who  don't  want  anything  from 
him  except  to  be  good. 
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In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  only 
ethical  improprieties  we  can  detect  in- 
volve the  exchange  of  cash,  falsification 
of  vouchers,  and  credit-card  abuse,  we 
are  going  to  miss  most  of  the  action. 

I  hope  we  can  join  with  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Chairman — 

In  any  event,  whatever  my  own  fate  aa  a 
pollUclan,  I  do  know  that  sound  government 
ends  when  the  leaders  of  special  groups  call 
the  tune,  whether  they  represent  capital, 
labor  or  farmers,  veterans,  pensioners  or 
anyone  else. 

Shall  we  bundle  together  the  morality 
monument  we  passed  a  fortnight  ago 
with  this  statute  which  will  do  so  much 
to  save  the  seats  of  every  one  of  us.  But 
let  us  return,  as  every  Congressman  must 
ultimately  return,  to  the  subject  before 
us.  Most  of  the  Members  will  vote  for 
this  bUl — and  I  suppose  most  wiU — but 
if  you  are  from  New  York,  this  bill  will 
help,  and  you  need  this  bill  because  you 
will  have  a  variation  of  over  30  percent 
between  the  districts.  Some  have  over 
100,000  more  people  than  others.  The 
permissible  30  percent  variation  might 
aid  in  saving  a  seat. 

However,  if  a  Member  Is  from  Ohio, 
this  bill  would  be  a  good  bill,  because 
there  is  a  45-percent  variation  in  dis- 
tricts with  over  a  100,000  difference  in 
population  between  districts. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  there  was  a  variation  of  more 
than  30  percent  in  the  size  of  districts  in 
New  York.  I  checked  on  that,  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly.  As  between 
the  district  now  occupied  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kblly], 
which  is  the  largest  district,  and  the  dis- 
trict occupied  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pmol,  which  is  the 
smallest  district,  there  is  a  spread  of  29.5 
percent.  It  does  not  go  above  30  per- 
cent. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  chairman  wUl 
permit,  I  certainly  agree  with  his  state- 
ment and  with  the  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly.  I  used  this  figure 
originally,  and  the  legislative  reference 
service  furnished  a  figure  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers], 
which  he  inserted  in  the  Record,  on  page 
10765,  which  indicated  it  was  above  30 
percent. 

I  would  want  to  state  the  correct  fig- 
ure. I  am  not  certain  whether  It  is  29 
percent  or  some  other  figiire. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  very  important 
that  these  figures  be  correct.  I  read 
from  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  week- 
ly reported  dated  September  16,  1966. 
I  fear  that  the  gentleman's  figures 
were  obtained  from  a  record  different 
from  that.  These  are  the  latest  figures. 
These  figures  show  the  disparity  is  less. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  correct  my  remarks  to  show 
that  New  York  is  within  the  permissible 
30  percent  we  now  propose  to  enact. 

If  a  Member  is  from  California,  he 
should  support  this  bill,  because  that 
seems  to  be  the  worst  malapportloned 
State  in  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
fact  that  they  received  eight  additional 
Congressmen  after  the  last  census,  there 
are  population  variations  of  over  280,000 
between  districts,  and  a  percentage  dif- 
ference between  districts  indicating 
something  over  60  percent. 

Perhaps  if  we  could  have  had  an  open 
rule,  which  I  sought.  Members  could  have 
sought  an  amendment  to  raise  the  per- 
centage to  70  percent.  This  would  have 
saved  their  seats,  and  would  have  satis- 
fled  them. 

If  a  Member  is  from  Indiana,  they  are 
still  under  a  court  order  to  redistrict, 
and  face  the  possibility  of  at-large  elec- 
tions. This  bill  would  abolish  the  at- 
large  elections,  and  could  save  their 
seats. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Member  is 
from  Hawaii  or  from  New  Mexico,  this 
bill  will  guarantee  at-large  elections  until 
1973,  and  could  save  a  seat.  This  will 
allow  plenty  of  time  to  amend  the  bill 
further. 

The  bill  should  receive  the  support  of 
every  person  from  Indiana  or  Texas,  who 
does  not  want  to  nm  at  large,  and  the 
support  of  everyone  from  Hawaii  or  New 
Mexico  who  wants  to  run  at  large. 

We  also  have  a  statement  in  here  that 
the  district  should  be  as  compact  as  the 
State  finds  practicable.  This  should  be 
good  news  for  North  Carolina.  The 
North  Carolina  districts  are  approxi- 
mately what  I  have  indicated  here  on 
the  map. 

As  I  say.  "as  compact  as  that  State 
finds  practicable"  should  get  the  vote  of 
the  people  from  North  Carolina. 

They  are  imder  a  redistricting  order, 
because  some  have  suggested  that  the 
present  lines  are  tortuous.  By  the  way.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  present  district 
lines  are  tortuous  and  that  each  Incum- 
bent got  a  district  of  his  own. 
To  accomplish  this,  wildly  shaped  dis- 


tricts were  created,  often  only  one  county 
wide  and  circling  like  crawling  snakes 
One  State  representative  remarked  that 
his  county  belonged  in  its  congressional 
district  "Uke  Elizabeth  Taylor  belongs  in 
the  YMCA." 

If  the  Member's  district  is  unusual  in 
shape,  or  in  size,  or  in  population  this 
bill  is  for  him.  Therefore,  I  am  certain 
that  the  bill  should  pass  without  the 
support  of  such  areas  as  Miciiigan  or 
Mississippi,  both  of  which  are  within  the 
one-man.  one-vote  rule. 

If  we  pass  this  measure,  which  will  do 
so  much  for  so  many  of  us  sitting  here 
it  is  imperative  that  we  take  other  action 
to  maintain  our  high  ethics  image.  This 
can  be  done,  as  some  have  already  done, 
by  opposing  such  devices  as  the  Dirksen 
amendment  or  by  resisting  the  call  for  a 
new  constitutional  convention,  because 
that  comes  from  districts  and  States 
which  are  malapportloned. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  it  will  be  received 
by  a  malapportloned  legislature. 

If  the  new  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  Is  without  a  slogan,  may 
I  suggest,  with  apologies  to  James  Russell 
Lowell: 

In  every  struggle  for  power  or  pelf. 

Be  true  to  one  party — namely  yourself. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
HUnois  [Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  that  I  have  no  need  for  the 
chart,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is  free 
to  remove  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  question  on 
this? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion this  on  the  chart  before  it  is  re- 
moved. Would  there  be  a  Federal 
registrar  in  your  State?  Would  the 
gentleman  enlighten  me  on  that? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  say  to  my 
distingiiished  and  brilliant  friend  from 
California  sending  Federal  registrars  to 
any  area  shown  on  that  map  would  be 
about  as  big  a  waste  of  money  as  some 
of  the  things  a  lot  of  my  friends  around 
here  have  been  supporting  for  a  good 
long  while. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  There  seems  to  be  a 
contention  here  by  a  number  of  those 
speaking  in  opposition  to  this  bill  that 
the  Congress  is  lacking  in  authority  to 
enact  any  legislation  with  respect  to 
establishing  guidelines  for  congressional 
districts.  I  disagree  enUrely  with  that 
contention  and  state  on  the  contrary 
that  it  is  highly  Incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  guidelines  as  set 
forth  In  this  legislation. 

As  I  interpret  the  bill  before  us,  and 
having  served  on  the  subcommittee  that 
considered  it.  there  are  two  main  pur- 
poses to  be  served  by  this  conpresslonal 
redistricting  legislation 

The  two  main  purposes  to  be  served  by 
the  congressional  redistricting  legisla- 
tion are : 
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First,  to  provide  a  legislative  method 
of  establishing  congressional  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population;  and 

Second,  to  give  stability  to  existing  and 
future  congressional  districts. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  holding 
unconstitutional  a  number  of  congres- 
sional districting  acts  of  State  legisla- 
tures, has — in  my  opinion — vindicated  the 
need  for  congressional  guidelines.  This 
bill — H.R.  2508 — undertakes  to  provide 
these  guidelines.  The  measure  estab- 
lishes temporary  guidelines,  which  affect 
existing  congressional  districts  as  estab- 
lished either  by  State  legislatures  or  by 
court  orders.  And,  in  addition,  it  pro- 
vides long-range  guidelines  that  will 
affect  congressional  districts  following 
the  1970  Decennial  Census. 

The  suggestion  of  contiguity  and 
compactness  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
concern  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
committee  members  to  authorize  or 
countenance  gerrymandering  through 
this  legislation.  Quite  the  contrary;  the 
committee  wishes  to  provide  guidelines 
that  will  establish  compact  and  contigu- 
ous districts  wherever  it  is  possible  for 
the  State  legislatures  to  meet  these  cri- 
teria. 

The  criterion  of  contiguity  requires  a 
rather  liberal  interpretation  when  it  is 
necessary  to  Include  within  a  single  con- 
gressional district  areas  which  are  sep- 
arated by  a  body  of  water.  Yet  we  find 
within  congressional  districts  located 
along  our  coastlines  numerous  instances 
where  such  condition  exists.  TTiese  dis- 
tricts are  contiguous  and  are  thus  In- 
terpreted by  court  decisions.  In  addi- 
tion, they  should  be  considered  compact 
if  the  State  within  which  they  are  located 
interprets  them  in  that  way.  In  other 
words,  as  I  understand  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation,  the  question  as  to  compact- 
ness calls  for  a  practical  interpretation, 
and  also  attempts  to  leave  this  practical 
or  practicable  result  up  to  the  decision 
of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  emphasis  on  this  legislation  is  dis- 
tinctly that  congressional  redistricting  Is 
a  legislative  and  not  a  judicial  func- 
tion. In  providing  this  emphasis,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  the  committee  has  also 
adhered  to  pronouncements  of  the  UJ5. 
Supreme  Court.  In  other  words,  the 
Congress,  through  this  legislation,  is  re- 
sponding to  the  need  for  congressional 
guidelines. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  State  legislatures 
to  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  this  bill 
without  cutting  across  county  lines  and 
even  municipal  and  ward  boundaries  in 
many  instances.  However,  there  should 
be  sufficient  latitude  to  permit  natural 
boundary  lines  to  be  considered  in  es- 
tablishing congressional  districts. 

This  latitude  of  30  percent  between  the 
district  having  the  highest  population 
and  the  one  having  the  lowest  popula- 
tion during  the  next  4  years,  and  a 
total  of  10  percent  between  districts  hav- 
ing the  highest  population  and  lowest 
population  thereafter,  would  seem  to 
provide  sufficient  latitude  so  that  State 
legislatures  could  establish  sensible  dis- 
tricts of  approximately  the  same  popu- 
lation. 
It  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  me  to 


suggest  that  the  State  legislatures  are 
going  to  deliberately  use  every  means 
and  device  for  evading  the  Intent  of  this 
bill.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  expect 
that  State  legislature  fulfill  the  ob- 
jectives and  Intent  of  the  Congress  in 
establishing  congressional  districts,  and 
that  the  requirements  of  this  measure 
will  be  fulfilled  as  intended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  this  House. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  guidelines  set 
forth  In  this  bill  must  be  applied 
throughout  the  50  States — large  States 
and  small  States — sparsely  populated 
and  heavily  populated.  This  legislation 
must  be  applied  to  such  diverse  situations 
as  exist  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Colorado,  California,  and 
Hawaii. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  had  in  mind  the  Interests 
of  all  50  States  and  the  many  peculiar 
problems  that  exist  in  the  Individual 
States.  A  sincere  effort  has  been  made 
to  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  par- 
ticular problems  and  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  all. 

The  establishment  of  guidelines,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  essential.  This  bill  rep- 
resents the  best  that  the  committee  can 
do.  and  It  certainly  should  be  possible  for 
the  legislatures  of  all  of  our  States  to 
establish  valid  and  constitutional  dis- 
tricts within  the  guidelines  that  have 
been  set  forth  in  KM.  2508. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  crystal  clear  that  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation  Is  to  provide  a  workable  and 
practical  program  for  establishing  con- 
gressional districts  on  a  basis  required 
by  the  Constitution,  as  interpreted  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  intent  and  effect  of  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  bill  is  to  give  support  to  those 
temporary  redistricting  plans  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  court  order  until  the 
State  legislature  has  an  opportunity  to 
improve  upon  what  the  court  may  have 
ordered.  It  would  frustrate  and  violate 
this  intent  if  greater  disparity  in  popula- 
tion were  permitted  by  any  legislative 
action — and  I  would  expect  any  such 
measure  to  be  held  invalid.  Certainly, 
the  intent  of  this  legislation — H  Jl.  2508 — 
is  to  establish,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  dis- 
tricts having  equal  population  within 
certain  prescribed  limitations — and  to 
give  reasonable  stability  to  such  districts. 

The  Intent  of  the  final  sentence  In  the 
bill  Is  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  suits — 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  court  litigation 
— and  to  prevent  a  court  proceeding  prior 
to  each  election  between  now  and  1972. 
To  ascribe  any  other  intent,  or  effect,  to 
this  sentence  would  be  to  thwart  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  to  violate  the 
entire  congressional  program  of  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  stable  and  fair 
congressional  districts. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  more  that  the 
committee  regards  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional redistricting  as  a  legislative 
function.  If  the  State  legislatures  can, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  estab- 
lish congressional  districts  that  are 
fairer,  more  compact,  or  more  contiguous 
than  those  that  the  court  has  directed, 
the  legislative  prerogative  should  be 
recognized. 

However,  there  is  no  intent  to  grant 


any  legislative  authority  that  would  per- 
mit greater  disparity,  less  contiguity,  or 
less  compactness — and  there  should  be 
no  ambiguity  in  the  legislative  history 
on  this  subject.  Any  other  interpreta- 
tion would  be  Inconsistent  and  violative 
of  the  entire  meaning  and  thrust  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
and  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  has  made  a  very  valid 
point  with  respect  to  the  court's  exercis- 
ing a  legislative  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  the  following  sen- 
tence of  an  Illinois  court  on  what  they 
call  congressional  reapportionment,  ren- 
dered on  September  10,  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  court  In  the  case 
stated  as  follows : 

On  September  10,  1965,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  In  People  ex  rel.  Scott  v.  Kemer 
et  al.,  32  111.  2d  539.  208  N.E.  2d  561,  by 
appropriate  order  afforded  the  two  opjxjslng 
political  factions  of  the  State  Electoral 
Board  opportunity  to  settle  In  an  orderly 
fashion  the  Illinois  congressional  reappor- 
tionment controversy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  court  exercis- 
ing a  legislative  fimction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  It 
is  high  time  we  took  the  courts  out  of  the 
legislative  field. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
for  his  long  efforts  in  developing  this 
legislation.  A  principal  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  prevent  gerrymandering,  and  it 
deserves  support,  if  only  for  this  reason. 

This  matter  of  maintaining  congres- 
sional districts  of  eqiiitable  nature  is  a 
subject  of  vital  Importance  to  every 
Member  of  this  body,  for  it  is  a  funda- 
mental element  of  our  representative 
government. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  or  review 
points  already  discussed  by  my  distin- 
guished committee  colleagues  who  have 
explained  this  legislation,  but  there  are 
two  points  which  I  believe  deserve  special 
attention. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  bill  which  reads: 

There  ahaU  not  be  more  than  one  redis- 
tricting between  decennial  censuses  unless  a 
particular  State  constitution  reqiilres  other- 
wise. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
faced  with  redistricting  experiences.  In 
the  last  few  years  some  Members  have 
had  their  districts  redrawn  as  many  as 
three  times.  Examples  that  come  to 
mind  are  my  colleagues  from  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  North  Carolina. 

The  provision  that  I  quoted  and  which 
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I  authored  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
in  committee,  Is  designed  to  remedy  this 
unnecessary  and  useless  situation. 

This  particular  provision  of  the  bill  Is 
designed  as  a  stabilizing  factor  for  con- 
gressional districts.  In  effect,  it  pro- 
hibits a  State  from  undertaking  a  redis- 
tricting  more  often  than  is  required  by 
article  I.  section  2  of  our  Constitution, 
unless  State  constitutions  should  provide 
otherwise.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
a  State  has  not  been  redistricted  within 
the  meaning  of  this  provision  until  the 
State  legislature  has  enacted  valid  and 
proper  districts  which  comply  with  the 
act. 

There  Is  currently  imder  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  a  plan  for  conduct- 
ing a  national  census  every  5  years  This 
provision  of  H.R.  2508,  based  on  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  calling  for  an  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  every  10 
years,  would  remain  in  effect  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  a  census  might  be  con- 
ducted every  5  years. 

This  provision  also  permits  each  State 
to  make  its  own  determination  regarding; 
such  redistrictlng.  If  the  State,  by  its 
constitution,  desires  to  redlstrict  more 
frequently  than  this  law  provides,  it  Is 
free  to  do  so.  HJl.  2508  simply  gives 
some  order  and  stability  to  this  process. 
One  valid  redistrictlng  following  each 
decennial  census  is  enough.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  analogous  constitutional 
requirement  for  apportionments. 

A  second^point  to  which  I  would  like  to 
direct  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  the 
provision  of  this  bUl  regarding  popula- 
tion requirements  for  the  districts. 

There  are  actually  two  standards  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill,  the  first  a  perma- 
nent one  to  takeoff ect  with  the  93d  Con- 
gress, and  the  other  a  temporary  one  to 
provide  a  period  of  transition  until  the 

next  deceimlal  census  is  completed or 

for  the  9l8t  and  92d  Congresses. 

This  bill  seeks  to  take  cognizance  of  fair 
and  reasonable  standards  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  the  time  when  population  figures 
are  available  to  realistically  and  truly 
create  equitable  congressional  districts. 
The  permanent  provision  of  this  bill 
provides  that: 


The  district  with  the  largest  population  so 
established  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  10 
per  centum  the  district  with  the  smallest 
population  In  the  number  of  persons  •   •  • 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  refused 
to  set  a  simple  mathematical  test  for 
congressional  districts,  the  lower  Federal 
courts  have  set  standards  which  vary 
from  State  to  State.  For  example  a 
lower  Federal  court  in  Texas  in  Bush 
against  Martin  declared  that: 

Any  congressional  redistrictlng  plan  In 
which  the  Districts  on  the  average  vary  more 
than  5.5%  from  the  Ideal  and  under  which 
less  than  49.4%  of  the  people  can  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  State's  congressmen  ( 12 )  would 
be  condemned  for  failure  to  represent  a  good 
faith  effort  toward  equality  as  nearly  as  Is 
practicable. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  New  Jersey  a 
court  found  a  17.3-percent  deviation 
from  smallest  to  largest  unconstitutional. 
This  plan  provided  for  a  deviation  of  7.3 
percent  of  the  largest  district  from  the 
average  size  and  8.7  percent  from  the 
smallest. 


The  standards  of  section  1  of  HH.  2508 
certainly  are  fair  and  equitable  even  by 
the  standard  of  the  lower  Federal  courts. 
The  temporary  standard  provided  by 
the  bill  permits  the  district  with  the 
largest  population  to  exceed  by  not  more 
than  30  percent  the  district  with  the 
smallest  population  in  number  of  per- 
sons. This  provision  does  not  overrule 
or  nullify  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  language  of  the  permanent 
section  shows  the  basic  Intent  of  this 
measure  is  to  be  every  bit  as  strict  as  the 
Court  criteria.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  States  be  given  time  and  some 
leeway  in  adjusting  to  the  ultimate 
standards  set  by  this  bill.  A  period  of 
transition  seems  only  fair.  And  even 
more  important,  the  States  must  only  be 
redistricted  to  this  strict  standard  when 
there  are  avaUable  the  reliable  and  then 
recent  figures  of  the  1970  Decennial 
Census. 

The  Constitution  in  article  I,  section  2, 
gives  Congress  authority  for  determining 
the:    "Times,    places,    and    maimer    of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives."    This   is   then   a  proper 
function  of  Congress  to  set  standards  for 
the  redistrictlng  of  its  membership.    The 
Supreme    Court    In    Wesberry    against 
Sanders  declared  that  redistrictlng  was 
a    Justiciable    Issue,    and    the    Federal 
courts  review  the  standards  set   by  a 
State— I  repeat— State  legislative  body. 
There  Is  a  big  difference  when  standards 
are  those  set  by  the  Congress,  a  coequal 
branch    of    Government.      While    this 
power  of  Congress  is  not  an  exclusive 
grant  by  the  Constitution,  this  matter 
is  a  legislative  matter  and  the  policy  of 
the  Congress— in  the  absence  of  an  abuse 
of  legislative  power — must  prevail.     In 
an   analogous   situation,    the   Supreme 
Court  recognized  in  Baker  against  Carr, 
"the  Impossibility  of  a  Court's  under- 
taking independent  resolution   without 
expressing  lack  of  the  respect  due  co- 
ordinate branches  of  Government." 

In  short,  the  Court  has  clearly  recog- 
nized the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers with  regard  to  this  matter  and  It 
would  seem  appropriate  that  It  be  ap- 
plied fully  in  this  Instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Biester]. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
In  rather  a  position  of  mixed  feelings 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  support  the 
concept  of  the  bill.  I  support  Its  pur- 
pose. I  hope  that  circumstances  lead  to 
my  being  able  to  vote  for  it. 

My  greatest  problem  lies  with  the 
period  of  time  which  Is  characterized  as  a 
temporary  period  during  which  It  seems 
to  me  our  policy  and  purpose  should  be 
to  provide  some  level  of  stabilization  not 
only  for  the  Members  of  this  House  but 
for  the  constituency  which  elected  them. 
The  people  of  our  country  are  entitled  to 
know  who  their  Congressmen  are,  not 
just  from  month  to  month,  not  just  from 
year  to  year,  but  from  decade  to  decade. 
In  this  temporary  period  with  respect 
at  least  to  a  number  of  States,  as  I  have 
reviewed  the  chart  which  was  Inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  Tuesday, 
If  we  apply  the  30-percent  standard  and 
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base  that  upon  the  formula  contained  in 
the  report  Inserted  In  the  Record,  four 
States  would  have  to  be  redistricted.  and 
those  States  find  themselves  within  the 
range  of  15  percent  up  from  an  average 
norm,  and  15  percent  from  an  average 
norm  down. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  should  provide 
as  much  stabilization  as  possible  durUig 
this  period,  and  discourage  other  redls- 
trictlng  in  our  States  which  have  only 
had  them  in  the  last  year  or  2  years. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  30-percent  fig- 
ure, or  a  15-percent  up  and  a  15-percent 
down  figure,  makes  sense  when  you  are 
dealing  with  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  population  explosion  has  been  tre- 
mendous, and  In  Pennsylvania  I  know 
that  although  on  paper  the  figures  may 
be  15 -percent  up  and  15 -percent  down 
they  are  much  closer  than  that  in  ac- 
tuality. I  believe  we  should  enable  the 
legislatures  to  rely  on  the  most  accurate 
figure  they  possibly  can  because  this  is 
the  way  to  do  a  real  job,  and  not  Just 
the  appearances  of  doing  a  real  job. 

If  I  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
am  recognized.  It  is  my  intention  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  offer  a  recommittal 
motion  with  instructions  to  clarify  the 
30-percent  range,  and  to  ask  that  it  be 
clarified  as  15-percent  up  from  an  aver- 
age norm,  and  15-percent  down  from  an 
average  norm,  as  the  tolerable  range. 
And  also  I  Intend  to  ask  for  certain  other 
stabUlzatlons  in  the  redistrlcUng  which 
has  occurred  during  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wyiie]. 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  the  case  of  Wesberry 
agahist  Sanders  decided  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  be  elected  on 
the  basis  of  one  man.  one  vote. 

Ohio  has  been  referred  to  several  times 
today  as  a  glaring  example  of  one  of  the 
States  that  has  not  necessarily  complied 
with  that  rule. 

We  do  have  a  case  in  Ohio  which  Is 
now  going  through  the  three-man  Fed- 
eral district  court  and  we  have  been  told 
that  we  will  have  to  redlstrict  again  even 
though  we  just  did  It  In  December  of 
1965.  No  decision  has  been  rendered 
and  the  journal  entry  of  the  court  has 
not  been  entered. 

FoUowing  this  decision  and  decisions 
which  followed  implementing  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule,  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  went  about  the  task  of  redistrictlng 
the  State. 

There  was  language  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  led  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  one-man,  one-vote  doc- 
trine should  be  based  on  the  last  Federal 
census.  There  was  other  language  which 
seemed  to  say  that  the  overriding  con- 
sideration is  one  man,  one  vote  based 
on  actual  current  population. 

In  Franklin  County,  In  which  Is  situ- 
ated the  State  capital.  Columbus,  and 
the  districts  which  the  Honorable  Sam- 
uel L.  Devini  and  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing,  we  have  a  situation 
where  a  county  has  grown  to  a  popula- 
tion of  over  800.000  since  1960.    Accord- 
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ing  to  the  1960  Federal  census,  the  popu- 
lation Is  something  over  682,000. 

Obviously,  even  based  on  the  1960  cen- 
sus, this  county  was  too  large  for  one 
district — the  average  size  of  which  was 
to  be  404.433. 

When  we  began  the  task  of  making 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  a  size 
to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, we  soon  found  that  the  county  of 
Franklin  was  indeed  much  larger  by  pop- 
ulation than  the  682,000  plus  figure  as 
determined  by  the  1960  Federal  census. 

With  the  help  of  the  Columbus  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Development,  plus  some  figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  we  found  that 
the  population  of  Franklin  County,  as 
of  July  1,  1965.  was  over  786.000  people. 

Obviously,  basing  a  redistrictlng  pro- 
posal for  Franklin  County  on  the  1960 
census  would  not  comply  with  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  doctrine. 

The  Columbus  Chamber  (rf  Commerce 
had  compiled  these  figures  based  on  fac- 
tors which  allowed  it  to  estimate  the 
population  within  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  actual  1960  census.  The  fig- 
ure is  determined  by  taking  a  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  building  per- 
mits, the  number  of  gas,  water,  and  elec- 
tric permits,  along  with  the  number  of 
new  postal  addresses,  plus  the  births 
and  deaths  in  the  county. 

This  figure  Is  kept  up  to  date  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  from  month  to  month. 

As  of  July  1,  1964,  the  population  of 
FYanklln  County  had  increased  to  764,- 
923. 

As  of  July  1,  1965,  the  Increase  was  to 
over  786,000. 

As  of  July  1,  1966.  it  is  over  810,000. 

So  that  In  the  case  of  each  district, 
the  12th  District  and  the  15th  District 
In  Ohio,  we  are  now  about  equal  to  the 
404.000  average  Ggure  per  district.  If 
we  divide  the  whole  State  of  Ohio  by  24. 
which  is  the  number  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts we  have,  into  the  estimated  pres- 
ent population  we  come  up  with  what 
we  call  almost  a  minus  5-percent  district 
in  each  case. 

The  12th  District  and  the  15th  Dis- 
trict in  Ohio  are  the  fastest  growing 
congressional  districts  in  the  State.  As 
of  today,  they  are  within,  as  I  have 
said,  a  5-percent  deviation  of  the  esti- 
mated population  of  the  whole  State  of 
Ohio. 

If  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Wesberry  against  Sanders 
case  is  to  have  people  represented  equal- 
ly or  as  near  as  possible  equally,  then 
we  have  complied  with  that  decision,  ob- 
viously. 

This  bill  today  would  say  that  con- 
siderations such  as  a  rapid  Increase  in 
population  are  possible  and  indeed  proper 
but  that  when  we  take  another  look  at 
the  problem  after  a  head  count  through 
a  Federal  census  in  1970,  the  districts 
may  vary  in  size  by  only  5  percent,  so 
that  the  increases  In  population  such  as 
nave  occurred  In  FrankUn  County  can 
be  taken  Into  account  for  the  first  re- 
districtlng after  the  Wesberry  against 
Sanders  case  but  not  thereafter. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Cellkr]  and  the  genUe- 
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man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  for 
this  Herculean  effort  hi  behalf  of  good 
government,  and  I  urge  your  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie].  In  the  redistrictlng  biU  which 
this  body  passed  in  1965  we  included  lan- 
guage which  read  as  follows: 

Where  a  State  has  redistricted  since  the 
last  decennial  census,  the  most  recent  Fed- 
eral special  census  may  be  used  In  deter- 
mining whether  any  district.  Invalid  under 
the  latest  decennial  census,  meets  .  .  .  The 
percentage  criteria  contained  In  that  partic- 
ular bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  1967  bill  does 
not  repeat  exactly  the  language  used  in 
the  1965  bill.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  spirit  of  the  1965 
language  shall  be  contained  In  the  ac- 
tual text  of  the  1967  bill.  In  the  1967 
bill,  at  the  bottom  of  page  4.  we  make 
specific  reference  to  any  subsequent  Fed- 
eral special  census,  and  our  purpose  was 
to  provide  the  best  possible  information 
available  to  validate  a  redistrictlng  as 
to  the  30-percent  criterion  set  forth  In 
section  2  of  the  1967  bill. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  DevineI. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
merely  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  remarks  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie].  I 
might  say  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  Ohio  when  they 
went  through  the  process  of  redistrict- 
lng. He  made  reference  to  Franklin 
County.  Very  simple  this:  They  did  a 
Job  based  upon  intelligent  Information 
and  statistics.  But  you  could  not  rely 
upon  the  1960  census  for  population  in- 
crease because  this  Is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  in  the  Nation.  If  we  had 
the  means  of  taking  the  census  more 
frequently  than  during  the  decennial 
period.  It  would  show  that  as  of  today, 
in  1967.  7  years  after  the  last  census, 
that  the  two  districts  to  which  he  made 
reference  would  fall  right  on  target  with- 
in the  percentages  necessary  as  set  forth 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  So  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  perform  our  legisla- 
tive functions  to  prevent  the  court  from 
performing  legislative  functions  and  to 
look  at  it  realistically  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  population  is  today  and  not 
what  the  Supreme  Court  sets  as  a  guide- 
line 7  long  years  ago,  when  there  have 
been  changes. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Did  I  properly  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
say  that  the  new  district  that  was  creat- 
ed by  the  redistricting  legislation  passed 
in  1965,  which  created  the  new  district, 
the  population  therein  had  increased  at 
least  100,000  since  19607 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  excess  of  100,000 
since  1960. 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  points  up  what  several  of  us  have 
been  trjdng  to  say.  There  just  Is  no  such 
thing,  congressional  election  to  congres- 
sional election,  of  a  one-man,  one-vote 
actuality.  It  Is  an  Impossibility.  The 
resisons  for  this  legislation  became  clear 
as  more  and  more  districts  experience 
that  which  has  been  described  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Devine]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly],  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  es- 
sential that  Congress  establish  some 
guidelines  for  establishing  congressional 
districts  lest  uncertainty  continue  to 
reign  and  lest  we  find  the  courts  sud- 
denly ruling  297  congressional  districts 
hivalld.  This  bUl,  HR.  2508,  would  cure 
this  problem  by  replacing  doubt  with 
certainty.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
there  has  been  so  much  confusion  In  the 
States  since  Federal  courts  have  been 
directhig  redistricting,  but  without  pre- 
cise criteria  for  accomplishing  it.  Now, 
HJl.  2508  would  establish  permanent 
standards,  and  of  equal  importance, 
would  allow  a  few  years  for  the  State 
legislatures  to  act.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  bill  aimed  at  ending  the 
States'  present  districting  dilemma. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  H.R.  2508,  because  I  beheve  it  a 
step  backward  in  the  principle  of  one 
person,  one  vote. 

The  principle  of  equality  In  congres- 
sional electoral  districts  has  not  been 
easily  won.  In  Wisconsin  we  were  able 
to  enact  a  system  of  one-person,  one- 
vote  representation  for  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  in  the  early  1950's  only  as  a 
result  of  an  historic  decision  by  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  In  that  litigation  to 
secure  fair  representation  as  special 
counsel  for  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
Fred  R.  Zimmerman.  The  Wisconsin 
Legislature  then  addressed  Itself,  after 
the  1960  census,  to  an  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  the  State's  10  congressional 
seats.  The  1963  Wisconsin  congres- 
sional reapportionment  law  Is  one  of  the 
fairest  In  the  Nation.  The  most  popu- 
lous and  the  least  populous  districts, 
under  that  1963  representation,  vary 
only  3.4  percent  from  the  average. 

This  Is  In  full  compliance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  WeS' 
berry  v.  Sanders  (376  U.S.  1,  18  (1964)), 
In  which  the  Court  said: 

While  It  may  not  be  possible  to  draw  con- 
gressional districts  with  mathMnatlcal  pre- 
cision, that  Is  no  excuse  for  Ignoring  our 
Constitution's  plain  objective  of  making 
equal  representatton  for  equal  numbers  of 
people  the  fundamental  goal  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Under  the  bill  before  us.  States  may. 
for  the  1968  and  1970  elections.  Ignore 
this  fundamental  goal  and  histead  allow 
for  a  disparity  between  the  smallest  and 
the  largest  district  of  up  to  30  percent. 

I  see  no  reason  why  those  States  which 
have  not  already  performed  their  mani- 
fest duty  to  enact  equal  congressional 
districts  should  be  relieved  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  mandate  to  redlstrict  now. 
The  House  cannot  become  a  truly  rep- 
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resentatlve  body  until  this  Is  done.   There 
is  no  excuse  for  delay. 

Worse  than  that,  the  30-percent  lee- 
way provided  by  HM.  2508  would  give 
an  incentive  for  States  like  Wisconsin, 
which  have  redistricted  properly,  to 
backslide.  They  could  undo  the  fair  re- 
districting  which  they  now  have  on  their 
lawbooks,  and  turn  the  clock  backward 
to  the  bad  old  days. 

This  Is  my  most  serious  objection  to 
HH.  2508.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
The  10-percent  leeway  standard  set  up 
for  1972  and  thereafter  is  likewise  much 
too  relaxed.  HH.  2508  is  also  defective 
in  that  it  empowers  the  States  to  gerry- 
mander their  districts,  now  and  forever. 
After  150  years  this  kind  of  monkey  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  abolished  now. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
while  I  opposed  the  rule  (H.  Res.  442)  to 
bring  this  matter  up  today  for  a  vote, 
on  the  grounds  that  first,  no  hearings 
had  been  held — see  minority  views  of 
Hon.  John  Conyehs,  Jr..  to  the  com- 
mittee report  No.  191— and  second,  the 
rule  Itself  prevented  amendment  which 
left  the  matter  on  a  take-lt-or-leave-it 
basis,  I  must  now  support  the  bill  itself, 
H.R.  2508,  establishing  Federal  standards 
for  congressional  redistricting,  because 
finality  is  essential. 

The  chairman  of  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  respected  and  well-qualified  Hon! 
Emanuel  Celler,  himself,  recognizes 
that  this  bill  is  not  perfect.  Nonetheless, 
I  agree  with  him  that  we  must  set  up 
some  standards  and  we  cannot  let  the 
various  courts  in  the  country  come  up 
with  differing  rules. 

A  candidate  is  entitled  to  know  where 
his  district  is  and,  with  some  certainty 
where  It  wiU  be  in  the  future.  We  must 
not  allow  to  occur  again  anything  like 
the  recent  fiasco  in  New  Jersey  or  the 
New  York  State  legislative  reapportion- 
ment situation  where  candidates  had  to 
run  for  1-year  terms  while  the  courts 
and  the  legislature  jousted  over  bound- 
aries. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, imder  the  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  the  establishment  of  pre- 
cise criteria  for  congressional  districting 
is  a  matter  for  Congress.  The  continued 
litigation  in  this  area  underscores  the 
importance  of  Congress  declaring  its 
policy.  Indeed,  if  Congress  does  not 
establish  gxiidelines  for  the  States  to  fol- 
low, the  districts  in  22  States  or  297  con- 
gressional districts  may  be  ruled  invalid. 

H.R.  2508  would  provide  congressional 
standards  for  the  States  to  follow  in  the 
establishment  of  districts  for  the  election 
of  representatives  to  Congress. 

In  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Wesberry  against  Sanders  that  the  mat- 
ter of  congressional  redistricting  was  a 
justiciable  issue.  As  a  result  of  this  de- 
cision, many  States  have  been  directed 
by  the  Federal  courts  to  redistrict.  How- 
ever, the  courts  have  not  established 
precipe  criteria  for  redistricting.  Nor. 
under  the  Constitution,  should  they  do 
so.  Consequently,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  and  all  too  frequently. 
State  redistricting  plana  have  been  set 
aside. 

H.R.  2508  would  introduce  the  essen- 


tial element  of  certainty  into  the  pres- 
ently troubled  situation.  It  would  es- 
tablish temporary  criteria  to  be  effective 
during  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses  and 
permanent  standards  for  the  93d  and 
subsequent  Congresses.  The  interim 
standards  for  States  to  follow  would  per- 
mit districts  to  have  a  population  spread 
as  great  as  30  percent  between  the  high 
and  the  low  districts.  These  temporary 
guidelines  would  also  give  stability  to 
States  operating  under  court-ordered  re- 
districting plans.  The  permanent  stand- 
ards established  by  this  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Each  State  shall  establish  by 
law  a  number  of  districts  equal  to  the 
number  of  authorized  representatives. 

Second.  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  only  from  such  districts  so  estab- 
lished. Existing  provisions  for  Repre- 
sentatives at  large  in  multimember 
States  are  eliminated. 

Third.  Each  district  shall  be  composed 
of  contiguous  territory  in  as  reasonably 
a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable. 

Fourth.  The  district  with  the  largest 
population  in  a  State  shall  not  exceed 
by  more  than  10  percent  the  district  with 
the  smallest  population  as  determined 
under  the  then  most  recent  decennial 
census. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  It 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  make  known  my  support  of  the 
bill  to  require  redistricting  among  con- 
gressional districts  so  as  to  insure  fair 
representation  of  all  the  people  in  the 
Congress. 

On  the  vote  on  the  previous  question 
I  cast  a  "No"  vote  on  the  philosophical 
basis  that  I  generally  am  opposed  to 
closed-rule  debate.  I  feel  that  every 
measure  should  be  subjected  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  amendment  when,  in  debate  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  it  develops  that 
some  facet  of  the  bill  would  require 
change.  In  the  present  bill.  It  is  my 
thought  that  no  State  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Notwithstanding  my  sentiments  that 
some  need  for  change  might  exist  In  the 
bill,  I  still  am  happy  to  cast  my  vote 
for  It. 

For  many  years  the  residents  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Atlanta  were  griev- 
ously underrepresented  in  our  State 
house  of  representatives  and  senate.  The 
more  equitable  representation  which  now 
exists  was.  I  regret,  the  result  of  judicial 
decree  and  not  legislative  responsibility. 
I  am  proud  that  the  measure  which 
now  stands  before  this  House  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  action  Initiated  within  the 
House.  I  am  proud  that  the  Congress 
has  shouldered  its  responsibility  without 
waiting  for  an  endless  procession  of 
lawsuits. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  unable  to  support  H.R.  2508.  a  bUl 
to  establish  Federal  standards  for  con- 
gressional districting.  In  Its  present  fonn. 
While  legislation  along  these  lines  Is  de- 
sirable, and  the  committee  has  made  a 
start,  I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us 
could  compromise  two  important  facets 
of  congressional  districting. 

First,  by  permitting  a  variance  as  high 
as  30  percent  In  the  size  of  district  un- 
der the  interim  provisions  to  be  in  effect 
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through  1973.  the  biU  would  seem  to  be 
departing  markedly  from  the  impact  of 
several  significant  court  decisions. 

Second,  the  last  sentence  of  section  2 
raises  doubts  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  in  congressional  district- 
ting  cases.  Serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  involved  in  the  districting  cases 
presently  in  litigation,  and  it  would  seem 
advisable  that  there  be  no  uncertainty 
about  the  authority  of  Federal  courts  to 
decide  these  issues  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed  to  H.R.  2508  because  it  fails  to 
squarely  face  the  necessity  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  one-man,  one-vote  guide- 
lines. I  voted  against  the  rule  which 
prevented  us  from  offering  amendments 
on  the  fioor  to  rectify  certain  deficiencies 
in  the  bill. 

This  bill  has  set  standards  for  con- 
gressional districting  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  already  indicated  are  uncon- 
stitutional. Furthermore,  a  population 
variation  of  30  percent  between  congres- 
sional districts  is  Inequitable.  The  au- 
thors of  the  bill  tacitly  admitted  this  by 
providing  that  the  permissible  maximum 
will  be  10  percent  starting  with  the  93d 
Congress.  The  bill  also  neglects  to  make 
provisions  for  compactness  as  a  stand- 
ard for  congressional  districts. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  It  does 
not  adequately  provide  equal  representa- 
tion for  equal  numbers  of  voters. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
we  yield  back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chahroan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  CORMANl. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  gave  such 
a  vigorous  argument  a  while  ago,  implied 
that  one  could  be  for  this  bill  only  if  he 
had  some  special  interest  in  It.  But 
there  may  well  be  two  kinds  of  Con- 
gressmen here:  Those  who  have  really 
good  districts  they  want  to  keep,  and 
those  who  have  not  such  good  ones  and 
would  like  to  get  better  ones.  It  re- 
minds me  of  what  I  was  told  when  I  was 
a  young  man :  to  beware  of  the  girl  who 
loudest  proclaims  her  virginity. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia Is  concerned,  this  bill  does  not 
prevent  California  from  being  reappor- 
tioned. The  coixrt  would  order  the  re- 
apportionment of  California  under  this 
bill,  just  as  It  would  under  the  existing 
case  law.  This  bill  would,  for  California, 
and  for  any  other  State  that  has  to  be 
apportioned  now  or  in  1971,  give  some 
objective  standards  and  give  some  sta- 
bility to  reapportionment. 

The  only  clear  case  law  at  the  moment 
is  the  court  believes  there  ought  to  be  a 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  followed. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoNYiRs]  pointed  out.  In  many  of  the 
cases  there  has  been  great  divergence 
among  the  cases  as  to  how  much  latitude 
there  ought  to  be. 

Reapportioning  any  legislative  body  is 
difficult.  Anyone  who  has  served  in  s 
city  council  that  reapportions  Itself  or  in 
a  State  legislature  that  reapportions  It- 
self or  reapportions  the  congressional 
districts,  knows  there  Is  nothing  more 
difficult  politically  to  do. 
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It  is  normal  that  the  legislatures  will 
be  tempted  to  stretch  as  far  as  they  can 
to  find  the  limits  the  court  will  permit. 
If  this  House  sets  down  objective  stand- 
ards, I  am  convinced  that  the  courts  will 
follow  them. 

The  rationale  has  been  clearly  stated 
as  to  why  we  accept  a  larger  variation 
now  than  we  will  after  1971.  It  is  simply 
because  the  figures  that  we  use  now  are 
stale  and  insuicurate.  The  figures  we 
will  be  using  then  will  be  fresh  and 
accurate. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGrigor]  pointed  out,  a  30-per- 
cent variance  will  give  a  legislature  that 
wants  to  respect  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  a  much  greater  opportunity  to 
do  it  than  if  we  had  tied  it  to  a  small 
percentage. 

That  might  sound  like  an  argument 
for  doing  away  with  percentages  alto- 
gether, but,  if  we  do  not  have  some  ob- 
jective test,  then  we  have  thrown  the 
State  legislatures  and  the  courts  back 
into  their  own  ill-defined  standards  and 
the>'  must  search,  case  by  case,  to  find 
the  limits  permissible. 

This  search,  this  instability,  does  one 
thing.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  people 
to  keep  track  of  who  is  their  Congress- 
man, for  whom  they  will  vote  In  the  next 
election — or  against  whom  they  will  vote, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

There  are  some  things  In  addition  to 
the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  that 
this  legislation  seeks  to  accomplish.  For 
one  thing,  it  requires  districts  to  be  con- 
tiguous. Most  States  require  that.  We 
require  that  the  districts  be  compact. 
Many  States  require  that.  In  that  re- 
quirement we  leave  the  Interpretation  of 
compactness  to  the  States  themselves, 
either  to  the  legislatures  or  to  the  State 
courts. 

I  would  call  attention  of  the  Members 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  any 
suggestion  for  legislation  and  no  case 
requiring  compactness  as  a  Federal 
standard. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
gentleman  not  aware  there  is  a  case  In 
North  Carolina  where  they  were  required 
to  redistrict  because  the  lines  were  tor- 
tuous. Could  that  not  be  construed  as  a 
requirement  for  compactness?  Would 
those  districts  not  be  some  that  were 
found  compact  as  a  State  terms  prac- 
ticable? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  They  may  very  well 
not.  It  may  well  be  that  the  language 
under  this  bill  would  upset  that  appor- 
tionment. I  do  not  know.  I  believe  that 
State  legislatures  and  the  State  courts 
will  be  able  to  define  compactness  In  a 
manner  that  protects  the  Integrity  of  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote.  If  they 
fall,  this  Congress  could  then  act. 

Also,  the  more  important  reason  for 
compactness  Is  that  it  ought  to  be  rela- 
tively easy  for  a  person  to  find  out  what 
district  he  lives  In.  That  Is  the  real 
value  of  compactness. 

We  have  mentioned  the  importance 
of  stability  in  congressional  districts. 
This  involves  the  greatest  frustration. 
in  leaving  with  the  legislatures  and  the 
courts  the  challenge  of  wondering  how 


much  they  can  deviate,  because  in  some 
States  there  have  been  reapportionments 
ordered  after  the  primary  election. 
Aside  from  the  panic  this  must  cause 
people  seeking  public  office.  It  certainly 
causes  some  confusion  for  the  voter,  and 
I  suspect  it  diminishes  the  voter  interest 
in  congressional  races,  because  one  does 
not  know  until  the  eve  of  the  election  in 
which  district  he  lives. 

This  is  the  greatest  single  value  of  the 
bill,  outside  of  protecthig  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle.  It  provides  stability 
to  district  lines. 

On  the  matter  of  the  10-percent  devia- 
tion after  1971,  the  reasons  the  commit- 
tee made  it  10  percent  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest — in  other  words,  assuming 
the  smallest  is  100,  the  largest  can  be 
only  110— were  twofold. 

First,  the  States  may.  if  there  is  an 
area  which  is  growing  rapidly,  make  that 
area  the  smallest  district,  going  more 
than  5  percent  below  the  norm  to  pre- 
serve greater  integrity  for  the  one-man. 
one -vote  principle  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Could  we  clarify  the 
new  method  involved  in  this  bill?  There 
are  a  great  number  of  Members  from 
New  York.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  dis- 
tricts in  New  York  would  be  caught  under 
the  30-percent  deviation  figure  because, 
in  fact,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiNGELL]  attempted  to  point  out 
earUer.  there  is  a  deviation  in  popula- 
tion between  the  largest  and  smallest  dis- 
trict there  of  34.6  percent? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  one  would  have  to 
look  at  the  smallest  district  in  New  York, 
add  30  percent  to  it,  and  then  ascertain 
whether  that  figure  was  smaller  than  the 
largest  district.  If  it  were,  then  the 
districting  would  not  comply  with  these 
g\iidelines.  It  might  be  that  a  new  census 
provided  for  in  section  2,  could  be  used 
to  cure  the  defect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClgryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of 
explaining  the  motion  to  recommit  which 
will  be  offered  shortly. 

The  motion  to  recommit,  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Steicer],  would  recommit  the  bill 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  deleting  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  the  exception  which 
exempts  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico  from  any  requirement  to  appor- 
tion into  congressional  districts. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  as  the  Members 
will  note,  permits  at-large  elections  in 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico.  There  is  no 
basis  for  that  provision  except,  I  suppose, 
the  difficulty  which  the  Members  from 
those  States  may  claim  in  establishing 
congressional  districts  In  those  two 
States. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  mere  fact  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  those  States  because 


of  their  particular  geography  or  because 
of  the  unusual  distribution  of  population 
within  those  States  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  congressional  redis- 
tricting there. 

If  it  happens  for  instance  that  the 
Members  from  Hawaii  live  in  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other  there  is  still  no  reason 
for  them  to  feel  they  might  be  forced 
to  nm  against  each  other.  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  a  Member  from  moving 
to  another  district  in  the  State.  In  fact, 
as  a  result  of  redistricting  in  Illinois  last 
year  it  was  necessary  for  one  Member 
to  move  from  his  place  of  residence  to 
another  place,  in  order  to  retain  his  con- 
gressional district. 

I  believe  that  we  should  apply  this 
legislation  uniformly.  We  should  be 
equitable.  There  is  no  retison  why  we 
should  treat  two  States  differently  from 
the  other  48  States.  This  exception,  I 
assimae,  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
Incumbents.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
considering  the  interests  of  the  incimi- 
bents  Insofar  as  redistricting  of  congres- 
sional districts  is  concerned,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  prevailing  view  should  be — and 
this  is  the  bsisis  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Steiger] — that  there  is  no  justifiable 
basis  for  putting  the  Interests  of  the  in- 
cumbents ahead  of  the  larger  and  more 
importemt  public  interests  involved  in 
this  legislation.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  should  be 
treated  just  as  fairly  and  equitably,  as 
the  people  of  the  other  48  States. 

That  is  the  basis  for  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  pre- 
vious yielding  back  of  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  Indi- 
cates the  other  side  is  going  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  would  pro- 
vide that  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Hawaii  would  be  compelled  to  redistrict 
and  could  not  elect  Congressmen  at  large. 
Those  two  States  in  their  histories  have 
never  been  redistricted.  We  have  con- 
sidered very  maturely  this  question  In 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
figured  it  would  be  unwise  immediately 
to  require  them  to  redistrict.  We  say 
until  1972.  During  this  interim  period 
they  need  not  redistrict,  but  after  1972 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  elect  at 
large. 

There  is  a  political  aspect  to  this  situa- 
tion. I  hate  to  say  this,  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  It.  I  hope  that  the  E>emo- 
crats  will  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit.  The  RephWicans  might  as 
well  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
because  it  has  political  implications  in- 
volved there. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  question  Is  raised 
at  this  very  late  hour,  the  11th  hour,  at 
a  time  when  we  had  hoped  to  get  this 
bill  through  without  too  much  difficulty. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.    All  time  has  ex- 
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pired.  Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
to  the  bill  except  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill.  Such  amendment  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment  as 
printed  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
ln»ert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1929,  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses 
and  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives' (46  Stat.  26),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

"Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  of  the  language  In  that  subsection  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"  '(c)  In  each  State  entitled  in  the  Ntnety- 
Thlrd  Congress  or  in  any  subsequent  Con- 
gress to  more  than  one  Representative  under 
an  apportionment  made  pxirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  established  by  law  a  number  of 
districts  equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  such  State  Is  so  entitled,  and 
Representatives  shall  be  elected  only  from 
districts  so  established,  no  district  to  elect 
more  than  one  Representative.  Bach  dis- 
trict so  established  shall  at  all  times  be  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory.  In  as  reason- 
ably a  compact  form  as  the  State  finds  prac- 
ticable. The  district  with  the  largest  popu- 
lation so  established  shall  not  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  the  district  with  the 
smallest  population  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons, excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  as  deter- 
mined under  the  then  most  recent  decennial 
census,  with  the  further  provision  that  if  a 
State  redlstrlcts  more  than  two  years  after 
a  decennial  census,  the  population  require- 
ments specified  in  this  paragraph  must  be 
met  under  a  statewide  Federal  special  census 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1954.  as  amended  (71  Stat 
481;  13  U.S.C.  8);  and  said  census  must  be 
less  than  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
next  election  following  said  redlstrlcting. 
There  shall  not  be  more  than  one  redlstrlct- 
ing between  decennial  censuses  unless  a  par- 
ticular State  constitution  requires  other- 
wise." 

"Sic.  2.  In  each  State  entitled  In  the 
Ninety-First  Congress  and  the  NUiety-Second 
Congress  to  more  than  one  Representative 
under  an  apportionment  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1929,  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives' (46  Stat.  26),  as  amended,  there 
shall  be  established  by  law  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  such  State  Is  so  entitled,  and 
Representatives  shall  be  elected  only  from 
districts  so  established,  no  district  to  elect 
more  than  one  Representative,  (except  that 
the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  may 
continue  to  elect  their  Representatives  at 
large).  The  dUtrlct  with  the  largest  popu- 
lation so  established  shaU  not  exceed  by 
more  than  30  per  centum  the  district  with 
the  smallest  population  in  the  number  of 
persons,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  as  de- 
termined under  the  eighteenth  decennial 
census  or  any  subsequent  Federal  special 
censiis  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Augult  26,  1964,  as  amended 
(71  Stat.  481;  13  U.S.C.  8).  In  the  event  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  has  ordered 
the  redlstrlcting  of  any  State  and  such  order 
has  been  applied  in  an  election,  the  districts 
established  by  such  court  order  or  orders 
shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  until  the 
State  shall  establish  valid  districts  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  thU  Act,  or  until 
■uperseded  by  a  subsequent  court  order." 


Mr.  McCLORY  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  printed  in  the  Rkcord  in 
full  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
curs on  the  committee  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  2508)  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and 
subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of  con- 
gressional districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 442,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnON  TO  aXCOMMTT 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bin? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steioeb  of  Arizona  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  blU,  H.R.  2508,  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  with  Instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  forthwith,  with  the 
following  amendments:  On  page  4,  begin- 
ning on  line  19  through  line  21,  strike  out 
"(except  that  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico  may  continue  to  elect  their  Repre- 
sentative at  Large) ". 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  161,  nays  203,  not  voting  69, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  76] 
YKAS— 161 

Adair  Arends  Battln 

Anderson,  m.     Ashbrook  Belcher 

Andrews,  Ayres  Betts 

N.  Dak.  Bates  Blester 
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Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Bush 
Button 
Cahlll 
Curtis 
C^derberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Conable 
Conte 
Cbrbett 
Cramer 
Carter 
Davis,  Wis. 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
Bach 

Bshleman 
Flndley 
Flno 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Prellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gardner 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
OrosB 
Orover 
Qubser 
Qumey 


Abbin 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Barrett 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Blanton 
BlatnU 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bnnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
aark 
Oohelan 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels 
Delaney 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Bckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Sllberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Falion 


Hall 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hammer- 

Bcbmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
HarrtBon 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Laird 
Langen 
LatU 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulIoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
MacGregor 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Idayne 
Mesktll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlze 

Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
O'Konskl 
O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Pelly 
PettU 
Plmle 

NATS— 203 


Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Fel(?han 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WllUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Oray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helfitoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUand 
Howard 
Hull 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kaatenmeler 
Kazcn 
Kee 


Poff 

Pollock 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

RoblBon 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Bchwelker 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Q%. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vender  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Ps. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Macben 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Idatsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mmk 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moms,  N.  Mex. 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Natcner 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
CHara,  Dl. 
Ollara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Price,  ni. 
Pryor 
Puclnski 
Purcell 
Randall 
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Rarlck 

Beee 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Bbodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Bodlno 

Sogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Ryan 


St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkee 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tuck 
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Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

WaUer 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— «9 


Asplnall 

Baring 

Bell 

Berry 

Boland 

Bow 

Brotzman 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Dow 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Plynt 

Oude 


Hanna 

Hays 

Hubert 

HoUfleld 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Long,  La. 

McBwen 

MallUard 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

QulUen 

Relfel 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

WUUams,  Miss. 

WlllU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Younger 


llljlt 


announced  the  following 


So  the  motion  to  recomiiilt  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CallfomU  with  Mr.  Mall- 
Uard. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Donahue  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.   Jonee    of   North    Carolina   with    Mr. 
Tounger. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin.  i 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  iSr.  Berry.      1 1 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mrs.  Sxilllvan  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.   Daddarlo   with    Mr.   Smith   of   Okla- 
homa. 
Mr.  Kluczynsltl  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnskl. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Qude. 
Mr,  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Plynt. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Tuiuiey  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  OLSEN  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Mary- 
land changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
nay." 

Mrs.    DWYER.    Mrs.    HECKLER    of 
Massachusetts,      and      Mr.      BUTTON 

cnanged  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

w  above  reoorded. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  289,  nays  63,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  86.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  77] 
TEAS — 289 


Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 


Whltener  Wolff 

Whltten  WyUe 

WldxuOl  Wyman 

Wiggins  Young 

WUUams,  Pa.  Zablockl 

Winn  Zwach 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Term. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhm.  N.c. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byme,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala 


Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halleck 
Hamuton 
Hammer- 
schnUdt 
Hanley 


Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

CHara,  ni. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 


Hansen,  Idaho  Plmle 

Hansen,  Wash.  Poage 

Hardy  Poff 

Harrison  Pollock 

Harsha  Price,  m. 

Harvey  Pryor 

Hathaway  PucUiskl 

Hays  PurceU 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Qule 

Heckler,  Mass.  Rallsback 

Henderson  ~ 


Herlong 

HoUand 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCtUloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 


Edwards,  Calif.  Madden 


EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Bsch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 


Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Meeklll 

Michel 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

MUls 


Ford,  Oerald  R.  Mlze 
Fountain  Monagan 

Frelinghuysen   Montgomery 
Pulton,  Pa.         Morgan 


RandaU 

Ranck 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 


Adams 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bingham 

BoUing 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

OahUl 

Carey 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daniels 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Frledel 
Oallfianakls 


Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
AsplnaU 
Baring 
BeU 
Berry 
Boland 
Bow 
Brotzman 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Cohelan 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Dow 

Edwards,  La. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn 
Flynt 


NAYS— 63 

Gallagher  Mlnish 

Garmatz  Mink 

GUbert  Moorhead 

Gonzalez  Moss 

Green,  Pa.  Nedzl 

Griffiths  O'Hara,  M<rh 

Oude  CKonskl 

Halpern  O'Neill,  Man. 

Hawkins  Ottlnger 

HeLstoskl  Reld,  N.Y. 

Hicks  Reuss 

Horton  Scheuer 

Howard  Slack 

Hungate  Staggers 

Joelson  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Karth  Stelger,  Wis. 

Kee  Thompson.  N  J. 

Long,  Md.  Udall 

McCarthy  Watklns 

McClure  Yates 
Macben 
Matsunaga 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — I 
DlngeU 

NOT  VOTING— 86 

PrasCT  Roybal 

Puqua  Rumsfeld 

2™y  Satterfleld 

Hanna  St.  Onge 

Hubert  Scott 

Hollfleld  Smith,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Calif.  Springer 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Long,  Ia. 

McBwen 

MalUiard 

Mathlas,  Calif 

MinshaU 

Moore 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Pickle 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Relfel 

Rogers,  Colo. 


Stanton 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUUs 

WUaon,Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Younger 
Zlon 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  foUowlng 
pairs:  ^^ 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Dlngell  against. 


Until  further  notice: 


Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr    St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
uakota. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Cederberg 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  MalUiard. 
Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Kyi  ^^ 

Mr.  Hollfleld  vrtth  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  BeU  ^^ 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brotzman  ^^ 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Bow 
Mr.  Roybal  vidth  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
Mr.  Van  DeerUn  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr  Relfel 
Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texks 
Yo^ger  °'     CaUfornla     with     Mr. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cowger 
Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Springer 

OlSio^.^  °'  '^'^'^  ^*^  Mr.'smlth  Of 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr   de  la 
Oarza.  ' 
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Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  QiiUlen. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Mlnahall. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  WilUaniB  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  ol 
California. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle].  If  he  has  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


April  27,  1967 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRAGIC  DEATH  AND  STAGGERING 
DESTRUCTION  IN  CHICAGO  AND 
OAKLAWN    PARK    LAST    WEEK 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  \inanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
eryone is  aware,  I  know,  of  the  tragic 
death  and  staggering  destruction  In  Chi- 
c£«o  and  Oaklawn  Park  last  week,  re- 
sulting from  tornadoes.  It  is  Impossible 
to  describe  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  damage,  even  when  you  have  seen  it 
as  I  have.  The  specific  areas  have  been 
declared  disaster  areas  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  I  am  grateful  for  that,  but  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  our 
people  for  the  sympathetic  generosity 
and  help  of  nongovernment  people  as 
well.  Yesterday  I  received  a  telegram, 
for  example,  from  the  president  of  Smith 
Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  It: 
Hon.  John  C.  Ki.rczTNSKi, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Smith  Kline  St  French  Laboratories  ex- 
presses deep  sympathy  for  the  citizens  of 
your  district  whose  lives  have  been  disrupted 
by  the  recent  tornado.  My  company  stands 
ready  to  help  as  best  It  can  the  difficult  proc- 
ess of  return  to  normal  conditions.  We  have 
made  arrangements  through  drug  trade 
channels  to  replace  at  no  cost  all  uninsured 
stocks    of    medical    products    produced    by 


Smith,  Kline  &  French  and  our  subsidiary, 
Menley  &  James,  which  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed.  Please  accept  for  the  people 
of  your  district  our  hope  for  an  early  and 
complete  recovery. 

F.  Markoe  Rivixt7s. 
President,  Smith  Kline  A  French  Lab- 
oratories. 
PHn.ADn.PHiA,  Pa. 

We  sometimes  forget,  in  the  pressures 
and  urgencies  of  everyday  living,  what 
high  levels  of  kindness  exist  all  around 
us.  I  am  personally  thankful  to  Smith, 
Kline  &  French,  and  express  as  well  the 
appreciation  of  my  people,  to  them  and 
to  everyone  who  has  come  to  our  assist- 
ance in  this  sudden  and  overwhelming 
disaster. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  DISSENT  IS  WHAT 
THE  FIGHTING  IN  VIETNAM  IS 
ALL  ABOUT 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
address  In  this  Chamber  tomorrow  our 
persevering  and  able  commander  In  Viet- 
nam, General  Westmoreland,  whom  we 
all  admire,  may  well  repeat  a  thought  he 
expressed  In  his  speech  at  New  York: 
that  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  tends 
to  prolong  the  conflict  and  increase  cas- 
ualties. It  would  be  entirely  proper  for 
him  to  repeat  it  because  a  strong  argu- 
ment could  be  made  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion. 

If  he  does.  I  hope  he  will  add  a  thought 
that  was  missing  In  his  New  York 
speech— namely,  that  dissent  and  pro- 
test is  a  precloxis  right  that  must  be 
jealously  guarded  even  though  It  may 
prolong  a  military  conflict  and  cause 
extra  hardship. 

In  a  sense,  the  right  of  dissent  Is  what 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam  is  all  about.  It 
is  the  hallmark  of  our  free  society  that 
sets  it  apart  from  communism.  If.  in 
defeating  communism,  we  should  stifle 
free  expression  by  branding  It  unpatri- 
otic, the  victory  would  be  Pyrrhic.  What 
a  tragic  commentary  if  we  should  Eulopt 
a  harsh  technique  of  the  police  state  in 
order  to  achieve  military  defeat  of  the 
police  state. 

I  do  not  agree  with  what  the  peaceniks 
say  and  do.  but  I  defend  their  right  law- 
fully to  dissent  and  protest.  Voltaire's 
famous  proclamation  is  appropriate: 

I  disagree  completely  with  what  you  say, 
but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  It. 

Those  who  enjoy  putting  bird  labels  on 
Congressmen  probably  classify  me  as  a 
hawk,  but  I  believe  nonetheless  that  birds 
of  all  feathers  must  respect  and  defend 
the  right  of  the  doves  to  loft  their  senti- 
ments. In  this  respect  President  John- 
son might  well  emulate  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

As  Congressman  and  as  President  he 
guarded  Jealously  the  right  of  dissent — 
even  in  time  of  war.  He  both  practiced 
It  and  protected  it. 

As  Congressman  he  brought  upon  his 


own  head  national  scorn  by  criticizing 
America's  role  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
which  was  then  in  progress.  He  ques- 
tioned whether  Mexico  was  guilty  of  any 
aggression  and  put  the  blame  instead  on 
the  United  States.  For  it  he  was  edi- 
torially labeled  a  traitor,  a  second  Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

As  President  he  protected  the  right  of 
free  expression  even  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  war.  He  himself  was  much  abused 
and  villified  by  cartoonists,  writers  and 
speakers,  but  he  protected  the  right  of 
free  expression  and  tt.e  right  to  criticize 
nonetheless. 

Lincoln's  belief  that  the  right  of  dis- 
sent should  be  protected  seems  especially 
appropriate  today. 

The  protesters  and  dissenters  are  not 
the  only  ones  whose  statements  may 
prolong  the  war  and  cause  extra  hard- 
ship. General  Westmoreland  might 
properly  have  mentioned  others.  For 
example,  the  prediction  by  Secretary 
McNamara  on  October  2.  1963.  that  our 
boys  would  be  coming  home  in  1965  from 
Vietnam  may  well  have  given  the  Com- 
munists renewed  reason  to  believe  that 
time  was  on  their  side.  A  French  mili- 
tary expert,  Pierre  Gallols,  observed  at 
the  time  that  his  announcement  was  like 
killing  our  own  men. 

The  announcement  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  on  December  22,  1965,  that  It 
was  "not  conceivable"  that  the  United 
States  would  use  nuclear  weapons  In 
Vietnam  was  credited  by  an  eminent  for- 
eign policy  observer,  the  late  ConsUn- 
tlne  Brown,  with  causing  Moscow  and 
Peking  to  drop  their  effort  to  bring 
Hanoi  to  the  peace  table.  According  to 
Brown,  the  Communist  capitals  had  been 
working  seriously  to  end  the  war,  be- 
cause they  feared  the  U.8.  military  build- 
up might  quickly  reach  the  nuclear  stage. 
Goldberg's  announcement  eliminated 
that  fear  and  the  peace  offensive  col- 
lapsed. 

In  the  1964  presidential  campaign, 
President  Johnson  played  the  nuclear 
scare  to  the  hilt  and  ridiculed  those  who, 
as  he  put  it,  wanted  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  that  Asians  should  do  for 
themselves. 

In  my  view.  President  Johnson.  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  and  Ambassador 
Goldberg  were  very  imwlse  and  short- 
sighted to  speak  as  they  did.  Their 
statements  may  well  have  caused  the 
enemy  to  miscalculate.  The  statements 
may  well  have  prolonged  the  war  and 
caused  extra  hardship  to  our  forces. 

These  statements  were  unfortunate 
but  much  as  I  regret  them  I  do  not  call 
these  men  unpatriotic  for  speaking  as 
they  did. 

And  today  we  must  all  flght  off  the 
temptation,  strong  as  it  is,  to  scorn  the 
demonstrators  and  dissenters  as  lacldng 
In  patriotism. 
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ADMINISTRATION  PROPAGANDA 
MISLEADING 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  time  Congress  takes  a  long,  hard  look 
at  some  of  the  questionable  activities  of 
the  administration  in  using  taxjmyers' 
money  for  propaganda  to  enlist  support 
for  its  own  programs. 

The  misuse  of  public  money  and  the 
manipulation  of  facts  by  administration 
supporters  has  been  brougrht  forcibly 
home  to  me  this  past  week  by  the  deluge 
of  telegrams  and  wires  I  have  received 
from  parents  of  schoolchildren  attend- 
ing private  and  parochial  schools. 
These  people  have  been  told  that  enact- 
ment of  the  Quie  amendment  to  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill 
would  eliminate  their  schools  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  Federal  program.  Our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. Congressman  Quie,  has  ably  de- 
fended his  amendment  and  has  made 
clear  that  it  in  no  way  deprives  private 
schools  from  participation.  In  fact,  en- 
actment of  the  Quie  simendment  would 
give  greater  safeguards  to  private 
schools  and  would  make  more  money 
available  for  educational  purposes  by 
cutting  down  on  heavy  and  wasteful 
administrative  costs. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  spreading  of 
misinformation  to  cause  fear  and  dis- 
content among  the  people  by  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  programs.  I 
would  like  to  include,  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  a  sample  of  the  propaganda 
that  is  being  sent  out  in  my  State  of 
Tennessee.  The  letter  has  gone  to  thou- 
sands of  parents  of  private  school 
children.  It  is  an  unsigned  piece  of 
propaganda,  full  of  distortions  and  mis- 
statements. I  think  the  administration 
should  ke  called  to  account  for  encourag- 
ing thi^ppe  of  brain  washing.  If  neces- 
sary, Congress  must  enact  stronger  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  executive  branch 
from  manipulating  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress through  public  pressure  engineered 
by  the  use  of  false  propaganda. 

The  unsigned  letter  attacking  the  Quie 
amendment  follows: 

Urgent!!  Action  Needed!!  Immediatxlt!! 

Unless  Immediate  and  united  efforts  are 
made,  nonpublic  school  children  are  about 
to  be  eliminated  from  all  future  federal  aid 
to  education  programs. 

Republican  leadership  (Albert  H.  Quie  of 
Minnesota)  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives win  very  soon  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  will  eliminate  a  portion  of  that 
act  and  substitute  a  provision  for  across-the- 
board  grants  to  the  Individual  states — with 
no  strings  attached.  Thus,  General  Federal 
Aid  to  education  without  participation  by 
nonpublic  school  children  will  be  achieved. 
There  will  be  no  guarantee  for  nonpublic 
school  children  to  participate  In  education 
programs  provided  by  federal  aid,  as  they  are 
now  enjoying. 

what's  wrong  wrrH  the  "quie" 
amendment? 

I.  Procedurally,  not  considered  by  the 
Committee.  No  hearings.  Don't  know  what's 
In  the  bill.  Unlike  present  ESEA,  it  Is  not 
supported  by  the  world  of  education. 

II.  Administratively,  it  would  throw  Amer- 
ican education  Into  chaos.  Overnight  It 
would  change  all  the  ground  rules  and  upset 
the  patterns  of  successful  Innovation  and 
service  begun  in  the  past  two  yean  (and  even 


nine   years    In    the    case   of    certain    NDEA 
titles  which  would  be  repealed ) . 

m.  Disadvantaged  private  school  students, 
now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  participation  In 
public  school  programs,  would  be  excluded 
by  every  State  under  the  Quie  plan. 

IV.  Formula  of  Quie  bUl  takes  from  the 
poorer  States  and  gives  to  the  wealthier. 
Proposed  formula  change  Is  contradictory  to 
last  year's  Quie  amendment  ( Vi  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure)  which  was 
designed  to  help  poorer  States. 

V.  States  not  yet  ready  to  handle  the  en- 
tire Job.  State  departments  of  education 
are  being  strengthened,  but  only  gradually. 

VI.  No  guarantees  In  Quie  bill  that  the 
educationally  deprived  will  be  served;  that 
the  handicapped  will  be  aided;  that  the  cities 
will  not  suffer  from  discrimination  In  the 
distribution  of  funds.  The  beauty  of  the 
present  ESEA  Is  that  the  Ctongress,  not  the 
State  Departments,  guarantee  that  certain 
essential  Jobs  will  be  done  which  were  for- 
merly neglected  by  the  States. 

VII.  No  school  district  would  know  their 
entitlement  imder  the  Quie  bill,  unlike 
ESEA  which  establishes  definite  entitlements 
for  each  county,  and,  through  the  States,  for 
each  local  school  district. 

ACTION 

1.  Place  an  Immediate  phone  call  to  your 
Congressman  (House). 

2.  Follow  up  with  a  telegram  to  confirm  or 
explain  further. 

3.  Enlist  your  friends  and  other  Interested 
persons  In  this  vital  project. 

Tennessee  Congressmen: 

The  Honorable  Dan  H.  Kuykendall,  Rep- 
resentative. Ninth  District,  Memphis. 

The  Honorable  Ray  Blanton,  Representa- 
tive. Seventh  District,  AdamsvlUe. 

The  Honorable  Robert  A.  Everett.  Repre- 
sentative, Eighth  District,  Union  City. 

All  may  be  addressed  to  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20515.  N.B.  unless 
the  "Quie  amendment"  to  "ESEA"  (HJl. 
7819)  is  defeated,  all  Federal  aid  to  all  pri- 
vate schools  win  be  discontinued. 


BIBLE  TRANSLATION  DAY 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  30th  day  of 
September  1967.  as  Bible  Translation 
Day. 

Speaking  from  a  personal  standpoint 
I  would  like  to  give  my  views  on  the  Im- 
portance of  Bible  translations.  In  1879 
the  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Sioux 
language  by  two  missionaries.  Thomas 
S.  Williamson  and  Stephen  R.  Riggs. 
My  mother  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation,  became  an  Episcopalian  76 
years  ago  and  while  my  brothers  and  I 
were  growing  up  she  saw  to  It  that  we 
would  never  miss  school  or  church.  Her 
own  only  reading  material  was  an  In- 
dian monthly  printed  by  a  mission  and 
the  Sioux  language  translation  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I 
owe  my  presence  In  this  august  Cham- 
ber at  this  moment  to  Influence  exerted 
on  my  mother  by  the  Sioux  language 
Bible. 

Only  three  other  Indian  tribes  in  all 


North  America  had  the  entirety  of  the 
Bible  translated  into  their  tongues. 
These  translations  have  exerted  im- 
measurable influence  for  good  not  only 
on  many  individual  families  but  also  on 
entire  communities  and  tribes. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  accelerating 
technological  change  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Indian  languEiges  becomes 
evermore  fetisible  and  more  rewarding 
in  its  results. 

The  common  ground  on  which  many 
nations  and  tribes  stand  today  Is  fur- 
nished by  the  Bible  translation  into 
many  tongues.  It  is  now  possible  to 
communicate  through  Scriptural  texts  In 
over  1.232  tongues.  Compared  with  the 
mere  30  or  more  U.S.  Indian  tongues  Into 
which  Scriptural  materials  have  been 
translated,  this  looms  very  large.  There 
is  great  need  to  have  work  on  transla- 
tion as  there  are  approximately  180  In- 
dian tongues  currently  spoken  In  the 
United  States. 

One  solution  for  the  problem  of  reach- 
ing Indians  today  by  Biblical  translation 
may  lie  in  the  "diglot,"  which  is  simply  a 
version  of  the  old-fashioned  "pony" 
"crib"  or  "trot"  by  the  help  of  which 
some  of  us  may  have  learned  our  Caesar. 
Cicero,  or  ViiTgU  In  our  Latin  courses. 
Those  who  learn  to  read  their  own  lan- 
guage soon  leam  to  read  the  second  lan- 
guage and  are  assisted  In  their  under- 
standing of  the  relations  between  the 
two.  Such  devices  may  provide  for  the 
more  rapid  adoption  of  English  by  the 
Indian  tribe  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  native  language  were  never  used  for 
publication. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  the  enormous  debt  which  we 
owe  to  the  missionary  translators  of  the 
Scriptures  into  American  Indian  lan- 
guages. I  can  think  only  of  the  highest 
words  of  praise  for  their  efforts  smd  for 
their  choice  of  life  tasks  in  their  en- 
deavor to  be  of  service  to  God  and  hu- 
manity. These  men  and  women  sacri- 
ficed the  comforts  of  fireside  and  home 
to  go  out  to  imdeveloped.  prellterate  peo- 
ples, seeking  to  carry  the  light  to  all  men. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
who  served  during  the  time  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  R.  Hope  was  a  Member  of 
the  House,  that  this  distinguished  Amer- 
ican Is  being  especially  honored  today  at 
the  Triple  I  Show,  an  annual  convention 
of  the  Western  Kansas  Manufacturers. 
Inc.,  at  Liberal,  Kans. 

My  colleagues,  who  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  associated  with  "CUff."  will 
know  of  his  tireless  work  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  throughout  his  30  years  In 
the  House.  During  this  time  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  which  I  am  now  privileged 
to  be  a  member. 
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After  "Cliff's"  retirement  from  the 
congressional  scene  at  the  end  of  1956, 
he  has  continued  an  active  Interest  In 
agriculture,  having  served  as  president  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  an  organiza- 
tion to  encourage  increased  wheat  ex- 
ports and  consumption  of  this  crop  both 
domestically  and  abroad. 

Today  this  distinguished  American 
continues  an  active  interest  in  not  only 
agriculture,  but  projects  of  community 
and  State  improvement.  In  addition, 
he  does  extensive  writing;  so  it  is  clear 
he  has  neither  the  desire  nor  time  to 
retire. 

I  am  sirre  his  many  friends  in  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  learning  of 
this  richly  deserved  tribute  by  his  host 
of  friends. 

Our  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Prank  Carlson,  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Hope,  is  to  be  present 
for  the  ceremonies  today  and  will  rep- 
resent the  Kansas  congressional  delega- 
tion on  this  occasion. 


POUR-H  CLUBS  PREPARE  YOUNG 
AMERICANS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE 
ADULTHOOD 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minirte  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  when  nonconforming  behav- 
ior by  a  vociferous  minority  of  Amer- 
ica's youth  often  receives  front  page 
notoriety,  It  is  reassuring,  and  indeed,  re- 
freshing, to  note  that  the  majority  of 
our  young  people  are  engaged  in  more 
productive  pursuits.  I  have  in  mind  es- 
pecially our  young  men  and  women  who 
are  busy  learning  to  adapt  to  the  sci- 
entific age  and  to  prepare  themselves 
adequately  for  their  future  role  as  the 
adult  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  Invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  organi- 
zation, which,  because  of  Its  wide  range 
of  creative  activities  and  its  interna- 
tional dimensions.  Is  probably  the  most 
important  vehicle  in  preparing  our  young 
people  for  their  future  role  as  informed 
and  conscientious  citizens.  I  refer  of 
course,  to  the  4-H  club. 

Today,  millions  of  young  Americans 
ranging  in  age  from  9  to  19,  participate 
in  the  4-H  youth  education  program  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  which 
is  conducted  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
land-grant  universities,  county  govern- 
ments and  volunteer  leaders.  Addi- 
tional support  is  also  provided  by  busi- 
ness, industry,  agricultural  and  civic 
groups  throughout  the  Nation. 

If  we  add  to  our  national  4-H  mem- 
bership the  youth  In  4-H-type  organiza- 
tions In  75  coimtries  to  which  the  4-H 
concept  of  "leam  by  doing"  has  been  ex- 
ported, we  have  an  Impressive  total  of 
almost  8  million  young  people.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore,  that  this  sharing 
in  international  development  and  under- 
standing among  the  youth  of  so  many 


nations  is  regarded  as  a  potent  force  in 
achieving  a  lasting  peace. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  because 
of  dedicated  and  exceptional  leaders,  like 
James  Shlgeta.  we  are  able  to  count  a 
solid  6,000  4-H  members.  I  am  pleased 
to  point  out  that  because  70  percent  of 
4-H'ers  in  Hawaii  reenroll  annually,  the 
50th  State  tops  all  of  the  Western  States 
in  reenroUments. 

The  highlight  of  the  4-H  Club  year  is 
the  visit  of  outstanding  4-H'ers  to  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  the  37th  Annual 
National  4-H  Conference  Is  presently  in 
session  in  Washington.  The  conference 
is  attended  by  members  who  have  been 
named  by  their  States  for  exceptional 
personal  development,  and  for  major 
achievement  in  commimlty  service, 
leadership,  and  citizenship.  Two  or 
more  girls  and  two  or  more  boys  have 
come  from  each  of  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  I  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  these  4-H'ers  and  especially  to 
the  four  members  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, Cheryl  Warashina,  Rose  Wong, 
John  Sullivan,  and  Roy  Kaneshiro. 
Credit  too  should  be  extended  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Speckels,  their  able  and  con- 
genial adviser  and  escort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  4-H  pledge,  which 
signifies  the  aims  of  each  member  of 
this  tremendous  organization,  is  one 
which  all  Americans,  young  and  old, 
might  do  well  to  note  and  follow.  I  re- 
peat the  4-H  pledge  for  this  reason : 

I  pledge — 

My  head  to  clearer  thlnJclng; 

My  heart  to  greater  loyalty; 

My  hands  to  larger  service;  and, 

My  health  to  better  living; 

For    my   club,    my    community    and    my 
country. 
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VENEZUELA    AND    RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said 
in  reciprocal  trade  relations,  and  regards 
our  balance-of-payment  problem,  and 
the  outflow  of  gold,  many  times,  that 
"responsibility"  is  the  key  word  In  our 
dealings,  and  that  it  takes  "two  to 
tango." 

The  same  is  true  in  our  foreign  aid 
programs,  whether  they  be  military  or 
economic,  to  say  nothing  of  our  military 
assistance  program.  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  we  at  one  time  pro- 
vided military  assistance  in  the  form  of 
destroyers,  and  even  proposed  the  lend- 
ing of  an  obsolescent  submarine  to  the 
sovereign  nation  of  Venezuela  in  South 
America.  I  opposed  same  on  the  basis  of 
expropriation.  Herewith,  is  an  excerpt 
from  Benjamin  S.  Dowd,  president, 
Venezuelan  Sulphur  Corp..  CJl.  and 
Chemical  Natural  Resources,  Inc..  at  the 
Latin  American  Conference  at  Princeton 
University.  Princeton,  N.Y.,  April  21  and 
22,  1967.  It  exemplifies  the  need  for 
responsibility  before  determining  foreign 
relations  and/or  investments.  The  ex- 
tract follows: 


To  obtain  private  Invertmenta  a  nation 
must  have  proved  Itsell  and  have  develoned 
sufficient  confidence  In  foreign  capital  mw. 

We  come  to  Latin  American  countries  on 
this  quallflcaUon.  Recently  (New  York 
Times,  March  28.  1967),  "the  United  StaKa 
representative  to  the  Organization  of  Amert 
can  States  said  that  United  States  should 
make  clear  Its  preference  for  progressive 
democratic  governments  over  mlllUry  re- 
gimes In  LaUn  America  through  acts  of 
"special  friendship."  This  United  States 
representative  of  the  OAS,  who  reportedly 
Is  President  Johnson's  chief  spokesman  on 
Latin  American  affairs,  mentioned  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  as  countries  whose  progressive 
pollUcal  leadership  calls  for  particularly 
friendly  United  States  attention"— end  of 
New  York  Times  quote. 

Therefore,  Venezuela  will  be  reviewed,  and 
It  wlU  be  most  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
preceding  quotation.  The  New  York  Time* 
January  23,  1967  reported  Plight  of  Capital 
Interrupts  Venezuela's  impressive  record  of 
economic  progress.  Capital  always  seeks  a 
haven  of  security.  This  same  matter  of 
capital's  lack  of  confidence  concerning 
Venezuela  was  fully  discussed  at  the  Latin 
American  Affairs  Conference  at  Princeton 
University  on  AprU  10,  11,  and  12,  1964,  and 
the  same  problem  continues  to  exist  regard- 
ing Venezuela. 

In   1952,   10  years  before  the  Alliance  of 
Progress,  Investors  of  the  United  States  ac- 
quired   large    mineral    concessloiu    for    the 
search  of  sulphur  and  other  minerals.    When 
the  results,  created  by  these  Investments  and 
through    the    findings    of    world    renowned 
geologists,  geophyslsclsta  and  mining  engi- 
neers,  appeared   to  be   very  promising,   the 
properties  In  Venezuela  of  these  American 
Investors  to  which  they  had  valid  titles  for 
100  years,  were  seized  In  1959  by  a  Decree  of 
Expropriation    without    Compensation,    and 
subsequently   confiscated.      The   decree   was 
made  retroactive  for  5  years,  both  such  Illegal 
acts  violated  Venezuela's  own  constitution,  as 
well  as  being  in  violation  of  International  law. 
These  Illegal  acts  were  during  the  first  year 
of   the   administration    of    Romulo   Betan- 
court,    then    president    of    Venezuela.      The 
Minister    of   Mines    was    Juan    Pablo    Perez 
Alfonzo  under  whom  the  confiscation  of  these 
properties  was  finally  accomplished  in  1982. 
The  Industrial  potenUals  of  these  properties 
were  tremendous,  being  the  source  of  un- 
limited   amounts    of    the    world's   critically 
short  minerals,  such  as  sulphur;  geothermal 
energy  to  create  cheap  electricity,   and  the 
means  of  the  cheapest  known  method  of  de- 
sallnlzaUon  of  sea  water  by  an  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  superheated  natural  steam. 

In  1965.  while  litigation  of  a  $116,000,000 
damages  suit  against  Venezuela  was  still  In 
the  courts,  and  by  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Mines  the  company's  buildings  were 
stripped  of  all  equipment  and  furnishings 
and  shipped  to  a  Venezuelan  government  in- 
stallaUon.  The  present  Venezuelan  perma- 
nent delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Manual 
Perez  Guerrero,  was  Minister  of  Mines  at  the 
time  of  these  wanton  acts  of  vandalism. 
The  Department  of  State  made  Inquiry  at 
the  time  regarding  these  acts  of  vandalism 
against  these  American  properties  and  was 
advised  by  the  Venezuelan  Director  of  Mines 
that  these  properties  had  been  "abandoned " 
by  the  company,  whereas,  these  were  the 
same  properties  that  Venezuela  had  confis- 
cated. 

Venezuela  was  denounced  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  One  Senator  remarked  during 
the  discussion  that  American  investors  should 
not  have  their  pockets  picked  by  a  foreign 
government,  which  at  the  same  time  Is  filUng 
Its  pockets  with  United  States  aid  money. 

This  Is  Just  one  Instance  cited  from  the 
record  as  an  aid  to  future  planning,  and  may 
also  be  an  aid  toward  creating  a  more  fa- 
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vorable  Investment  climate  for  Venezuela  to 
again  attract  private  Investment  funds. 

As  stated  In  the  1964  Princeton  paper  "One 
must  try  to  reach  and  study  the  conscience 
of  each  nation.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  contract  must  again 
be  emphasized,  as  well  as  other  principles  of 
fair  dealing,  and  these  should  be  practiced." 

Attracting  investment  funds  will  always 
be  a  matter  of  moral  conduct.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  conscience  of  tbe  government 
involved.  i 


SECRETARY  FOWLER'S  REMARKS 
TO  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVER- 
NORS OF  THE  mTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  I  j 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Is 
holding  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  its 
Board  of  Governors  here  in  Washington 
during  the  week  of  April  24.  The  Hon- 
orable Henry  H.  Fowler,  Governor  for 
the  United  States  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  addressed  the  opening  session, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
to  welcome  the  delegates  to  the  meeting. 

As  the  Secretary's  remarks  aptly  sum- 
marize the  goals  stated  at  the  historic 
meeting  of  Presidents  at  Punte  del  Este, 
as  well  as  Indicating  the  significant  role 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
will  play  in  the  accomphshment  of  these 
goals.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks  in  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues.  I  should 
like  particularly  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  commendation  the  Secretary  has 
bestowed  on  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  Hknry  S.  Riuss.  chair- 
man of  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  your  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  This  well- 
deserved  praise  was  extended  with  re- 
gard to  work  that  Mr.  Reuss  has  done  In 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
problems  involved  In  agricultural  devel- 
opment In  Latin  America.  These  reports 
have  been  printed  by  your  committee  as 
international  subcommittee  prints  under 
the  titles  "Inter-American  Development 
Bank's  Role  in  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment" and  "Food  for  Progress  in  Latin 
America." 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
study  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Fowler 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank: 
Address  bt  thk  Chairman  or  thk  Board  of 
Governors,  Mr.  Hbnry  H.  Fowler,  Gover- 
nor FOR  THE  UNrrED  STATES   AND  SECRETARY 
OF      THE      TREASURT.      AT      TOT      INAXTCURAL 

Session 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  Of  the  United  States,  It  is  an  honor  to 
welcome  this  highly  distinguished  assem- 
blage attending  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  It  Is  a  gre&t  personal 
honor  that  has  been  given  to  me  to  preside 
at  thU  first  meeting  In  Washington,  the  seat 
Of  the  Bank.  I  know  that  the  heavy  and 
extensive  program  of  work  laid  out  for  tts 


this  week  will  contribute  to  the  continued 
success  and  growth  of  this  great  institution. 
As  In  all  years,  we  are  meeting  to  further 
a  great  common  cause — the  well-being  and 
Improvement  of  our  hemisphere  and  the 
world.  This  year  our  meeting  has  a  special 
significance  In  the  light  of  the  Just  com- 
pleted historic  session  of  our  Presidents  at 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  where  our  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  been  given 
major  assignments  In  agriculture,  education 
and  health  activities,  and  in  furthering  mul- 
tinational projects.  These  efforts  are  not 
only  Important  In  and  of  themselves,  but 
they  are  a  basic  prerequisite  to  success  In 
achieving  meaningful  economic  Integration 
and  the  development  of  a  great  Latin  Amer- 
ican common  market. 

The  Presidents  of  our  countries  already 
have  set  the  theme  for  this  meeting  when 
they  recognized  the  benefits  of  Joint  action 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  Integration  and 
development,  and  stated: 

"Latin  America  will  create  a  common  mar- 
ket. 

"We  will  lay  the  physical  fovmdatlons 
for  Latin  American  economic  Integration 
through  multinational  projects. 

"We  will  Join  In  efforts  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially Latin  American  foreign  trade 
earnings. 

"We  will  modernize  the  living  conditions 
of  our  rural  populations,  raise  agricultural 
productivity  in  general  and  Increase  food 
production  for  the  benefit  of  both  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"We  will  vigorously  promote  education  for 
development. 

"We  will  harness  science  and  technology 
for  the  service  of  our  peoples. 

"We  will  expand  programs  for  Improving 
the  health  of  the  American  peoples. 

"Latin  America  will  eliminate  unneces- 
sary military  expenditures." 

A  great  deal  has  transpired  since  we  met 
In  Mexico  City  a  year  ago.  There  has  been 
progress  in  the  Hemisphere  under  our  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  and  the  Bank  has  con- 
tinued to  make  its  Impxortant  contribution 
to  that  progress.  We  have  Increased  fiows  of 
external  assistance.  Further,  we  have  In- 
creased self-help  performance  In  mobilizing 
domestic  resources  and  In  carrying  out  neces- 
sary reforms.  We  will  hear  further  during 
the  next  few  days  how  this  Institution  of 
ours,  the  "Bank  of  the  Alliance."  the  "Bank 
of  Integration."  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  has  led  the  way  In  this  hemi- 
spheric war  against  special  privilege  and 
poverty.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since 
1960,  for  we  no  longer  have  to  hold  out  hope 
with  mere  words.  There  are  activities  In 
operation  which  further  the  economic  and 
social  being  of  the  peoples  in  the  member 
countries.  Our  Bank,  which  has  passed  the 
(2  bllUon  mark  for  loan  commitments,  has 
touched  almost  every  facet  of  the  economic 
and  social  fabric  in  this  Hemisphere. 

We  truly  have  an  historic  meeting  In  front 
of  us.  The  Board  of  Executive  Directors  and 
the  Management  of  the  Bank,  under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  President  Felipe  Her- 
rera,  has  had  a  record  year  and  has  developed 
a  full  tentative  agenda  for  our  consideration 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  future.  We  are  called 
upon  to  respond  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  In  this  Hemisphere  by 
requesting  our  governments  to  expand  the 
resources  of  the  Bank,  both  in  the  Ordinary 
Capital  and  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
We  have  had  submitted  to  us  a  recommenda- 
tion on  the  admission  of  the  first  new  mem- 
ber to  this  young  Institution.  We  are  asked 
to  consider  the  steps  which  need  to  be  taken 
to  accelerate  resources  from  non-member 
countries  to  the  Bank.  Finally,  we  will  need 
to  act  on  a  new  procedure  for  the  election  of 
Executive  Directors. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  large  task,  but  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  week  ends  we  will  have  carried 
out  our  responsibilities  and  will  be  able  to 


present  to  our  governments  successful  fruits 
of  our  labors. 

The  wide  representation  at  this  meeting 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  covering  both 
pubUc  and  private  Institutions.  Is  another 
sign  of  the  lmp>ortance  of  our  Institutions 
and  these  deliberations.  These  organiza- 
tions and  governments  have  an  Important 
role  to  play  In  the  development  of  the 
Hemisphere.  One  of  the  reports  placed  be- 
fore us  by  the  Board  of  Directors  clearly  sets 
forth  the  positive  role  many  of  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  world  have  played 
in  the  development  of  the  Hemisphere 
through  the  provisions  of  resources  to  the 
Bank.  On  the  other  hand.  It  also  reports 
conditions  that  call  for  correction  where 
non-member  countries  are  benefiting  from 
Bank  resources  without  any  commensurate 
recognition  of  the  Bank's,  capital  needs  and 
requirements. 

It  Is  significant  that  we  have  present  here 
representatives  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
private  sector.  We  welcome  them— repre- 
sentatives of  business,  labor  and  cooperatives 
— and  I  am  sure  we  do  not  have  to  stress 
before  this  audience  the  truism  that  the 
free  private  sector  In  each  of  the  countries 
Is  the  key  to  a  successful  development  effort. 
The  flow  of  private  Investment,  which  has 
Improved  recently,  has  not  yet  achieved  the 
necessary  level  to  accomplish  our  broad  ob- 
jectives. It  is  Important  that  all  of  our 
governments  take  all  possible  steps  to  accel- 
erate and  facUltate  that  flow.  I  hope  that 
the  Bank  may  be  able  to  play  a  more  fig- 
nlficant  role  In  this  area. 

We  should  congratulate  the  Bank  Manage- 
ment on  selecting  as  the  topic  for  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Round  Table  this  year,  "Latin 
American  Agricultural  Development  In  the 
Next  Decade".  There  Is  no  more  crucial 
facet  of  the  development  of  the  Hemisphere 
facing  us  today  than  the  problems  of  rural 
development. 

We  have  been  Indeed  forttmate  In  the 
United  States  to  have  available  an  up-to- 
date  penetrating  survey  and  analysis  con- 
ducted In  the  UJS.  Congress  on  the  problems 
of  agricultural  development  In  Latin  America 
and  of  the  Bank's  role.  I  commend  to  the 
Governors  two  extremely  valuable  reports  of 
the  Sub-committee  on  International  Finance 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, under  the  able  and  Inspired  lead- 
ership of  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
These  reports  conclude  that  the  emerging 
world  food  crisis  can  be  avoided  In  Latin 
America,  where  Indeed  the  prospects  lor 
expanded  food  production  are  far  more 
favorable  than  In  other  developing  areas  of 
the  world.  What  Is  needed  Is  additional 
capital  both  from  domestic  and  external 
sources,  additional  Investments  and — cruci- 
ally— more  adequate  and  purposeful  compre- 
hensive plannnlng  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  Bank,  too,  has  taken  exceptional 
Intellectual  leadership  in  deaUng  with  this 
problem  by  undertaking  a  challenging  study 
entitled.  "Agricultural  Development  In  Latin 
America:  Current  Status  and  Prospects", 
and  has  carried  this  forward  by  continuing 
here  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  the  Round-Table  Discussions. 

This  year  will  be  an  historic  year  for  our 
Hemisphere.  We  have  had  the  Meeting  of 
the  Presidents.  We  are  Inaugurating  here 
today  our  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  here  In 
Washington.  In  September,  our  sister  In- 
stitutions, the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  will  meet  in  Rio  da 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  face  some  major  Interna- 
tional financial  Issues. 

In  Inaugurating  our  deliberations  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  responsibility  to  take  into 
account  the  arena  of  International  financial 
problems  In  order  to  place  our  dlsctisslons 
In  the  proper  context.  We  are  actively  en- 
gaged In  negotiations  on  the  future  of  the 
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InternaUonal  monetary  system  and  new  ar- 
rangements to  assxire  the  continued  and 
adequate  growth  of  International  liquidity. 
This  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  us  all, 
and  to  the  future  of  the  Bank,  which  I  am 
confident  will  culminate  in  historic  decisions 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Another  financial  problem  of  hemispheric 
concern  Is  the  problem  of  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments.  The  termination  of 
the  persistent  deficit  in  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  and  the  continued 
strength  of  the  dollar  as  the  keystone  of  the 
international  monetary  and  trading  system 
remain  objectives  of  the  highest  national 
priority  to  the  United  States.  The  report  of 
the  Executive  Directors  before  us  at  this 
meeting  provides  recognition  that  these  ob- 
jectives are  also  of  interest  to  the  Bank,  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  fellow  Governors  will 
agree  that  these  objectives  are  of  critical 
Interest  for  each  of  their  nations  individual- 
ly as  well  as  for  the  Hemisphere  as  a  whole. 
What  is  required  is  a  continuing  cooperative 
effort,  taking  account  of  the  role  and  reepon- 
■ibilltlee  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  free  world,  and  designed  to  avoid  ac- 
tions which  by  threatening  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  would  also  endanger 
continued  assistance  to  free  world  develop- 
ment and  the  search  for  growth  with 
stability. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  as  Governor  for  the 
United  States,  the  cooperative  measures 
adopted  in  the  Bank  and  the  further  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  Directors  for  our  con- 
sideration during  the  coming  week  in  con- 
Junction  with  redoubled  self-help  and  mu- 
tual assistance  efforts.  The  United  States, 
for  its  part,  takes  its  resp)onslbillty  very 
seriously — both  toward  the  Bank,  in  which 
it  is  the  major  stockholder,  and  toward  the 
Hemisphere.  By  its  actions  in  the  past,  and, 
I  can  assure  you,  today,  the  United  States 
strongly  supports  the  concepts  of  multilater- 
al assistance  embodied  in  the  Charter,  and 
the  Important  place  of  Latin  America  in  the 
world. 

As  an  introduction  to  a  most  significant 
week  I  have  only  sketched  for  you  the  high 
points.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  opportunity 
for  all  delegations,  including  the  United 
S^tes,  to  comment  on  these  and  other  im- 
portant matters. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task  before 
us  In  the  coming  week,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  words  which  President  Johnson  at  Punta 
del  Este  addressed  to  the  youth  of  our 
nations : 

The  time  is  now.  The  responsibility  Is 
ours.  Let  us  declare  the  next  10  years  the 
Decade  of  Urgency.  Let  us  match  our  re- 
solve and  our  resources  to  the  common  tasks 
until  the  dream  of  a  new  America  is  accom- 
plished in  the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

I  again  welcome  all  the  delegations  to  my 
country  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
at  hand  which  will  infiuence  the  futiire 
course  of  this  Institution. 

I  hereby  declare  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank   Inaugurated. 


CHAMPION  OP  THE  MHJTARY 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooasent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc»n 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  a  splendid  editorial 
in  Uie  San  Diego  Union  of  April  24.  It 
is  a  well  written,  concise  and  well-de- 
served tribute  to  our  friend  and  col- 


league, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  Mr.  Rivers  is  being  recognized 
for  the  outstanding  leadership  he  is  pro- 
viding our  committee  and  the  Nation's 
military  forces.  Because  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  read  this  tribute, 
I  am  quoting  it  below: 

Champion  or  the  Mn.rrARY:  Repeisentativi: 
RiVEss  Bttlwaek  in  Detense 

Future  historians  looking  at  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  decade  of  the  19606 
may  well  be  confused  by  the  strange  dilemma 
of  our  military  men  In  this  period. 

Throughout  our  nation  are  far  too  many 
detractors  of  the  military  men  and  their 
valiant  effort  to  defend  all  rights,  including 
those  of  their  detractors. 

On  the  other  hand  are  far  too  many  men 
who  profess  to  be  a  friend  to  the  military 
man  and  defense,  but  weaken  both  in  the 
name  of  "good"  or  "economy."  Even  the 
age  of  computerization  has  become  the  tool 
of  some  of  these  "friends'"  who  seek  to  sub- 
stitute electronics  for  the  vast  reservoir  of 
tradition  and  experience. 

Even  as  these  forces  Interplay,  the  nation's 
military  forces  are  engaged  in  one  of  Amer- 
ica's major  wars,  defending  our  foreign  policy 
of  self  determination  for  all  people. 

Historians  will  find  a  beacon  In  these  trying 
times  when  they  study  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Democrat  of  South  Carolina,  who  often 
stands  in  splendid  isolation  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

He  pleads  for  and  defends  a  strong  military 
establishment,  knowing  It  Is  Inseparable  from 
freedom.  He  pleads  for  fair  pay  and  benefits 
for  men  In  uniform — at  least  equal  to  the 
persons  they  defend.  He  battles  the  Infiexl- 
ble,  transistorized  thinking  of  a  computerized 
Pentagon. 

Many  who  have  sought  to  weaken  the  mili- 
tary can  testify  that  Mr.  Rivers'  South  Caro- 
lina voice  can  cut  like  a  razor.  And  It  Is 
Inevitable  that  he  should  draw  the  full  wrath 
of  those  who  seek  to  decimate  American  mili- 
tary might,  often  on  an  vmfortiinately  per- 
sonal basis. 

Fortunately,  Rep.  Rivers'  peers  hold  him  in 
high  regard.  House  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack  said.  "Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  is  one  of 
the  great  Americans  of  our  times."  The 
sentiment  was  endorsed  by  Rep.  Oerald  Ford, 
House  Republican  leader;  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  many 
others. 

Career  military  people  can  second  the  re- 
cent public  tribute  paid  Mr.  Rivers  by  a  re- 
tired Navy  officer  who  has  watched  the  con- 
gressman for  many  years. 

"Mendel  Rivers,  the  clvlUan,"  he  said, 
"knows  more  about  the  military.  Its  needs 
and  its  responsibilities  than  many  who  wear 
the  uniforms  or  are  charged  with  a  strong 
national  defense.  He  knows  also  where  to 
place  responsibilities  for  discharging  military 
duties — In  the  hands  of  men  In  uniform." 

Rep.  Rivers  covild  avoid  criticism  and 
strong  personal  attacks  if  he  retreated  into 
obscurity.  Fortunately  for  the  nation  he 
does  not,  but  fights  for  its  cause  and  in  so 
doing  draws  lightning. 

All  Americans  have  a  high  stake  in  this 
fight,  and  should  consider  the  source  and 
purpose  when  they  hear  attacks  on  Rep. 
Rivers. 


Mr. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY 
SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsuila? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  of  March  27,  1967,  Mr.  George 
Zlelke,  of  that  newspaper's  Washington 
bureau,  recalls  this  sentence  in  a  report 
he  contributed  to  that  publication  on 
May  7,  1950: 

Prevailing  congressional  philosophy  on  the 
subject  of  federal  social  security  Is  to  promise 
Increased  benefits,  keep  the  taxes  down— 
and  leave  the  future  problems  of  the  system 
to  the  lawmakers  of  the  future. 

Over  the  years,  it  would  appear  that 
Congress  has  followed  Mr.  Zeilke's  pre- 
diction, and  it  is  past  time  that  a  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  be  assumed  without 
delay.  Further  procrastination  will  be 
inimical  to  the  general  welfare.  Today 
Congress  must  face  up  to  the  social  se- 
curity program's  deficits,  its  weaknesses, 
its  inequities.  The  President  has  asked 
for  some  sweeping  changes,  and  Con- 
gress should  respond  by  getting  a  firm 
hold  on  the  broom  and  hiding  nothing 
under  the  rug. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
ask  that  an  article  by  Milton  Friedman 
in  Newsweek  of  April  3  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  It  refers  to  a  proposal  calling 
for  open  recognition  of  the  abysmal  debt 
into  which  social  security  has  plum- 
meted, with  a  businesslike  approach  to 
its  extrication  and  reformation. 

To  place  the  program  on  a  straight 
and  level  track  will  require  considerable 
amending,  including  attention  to  the 
plight  of  young  people  who  begin  mak- 
ing contributions  in  their  youth  and  will 
come  to  find  that  they  have  been  short- 
changed at  retirement  age.  Many  Amer- 
icans were  startled  to  read  this  disclo- 
sure in  a  Lyle  Wilson  column  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Wasliington  Daily  News  and 
other  newspapers: 

The  Tax  Foundation  explained  that  a  31- 
year-old  putting  In  44  years  of  work  at 
present  tax  level  will  have  contributed  132.- 
496  in  taxes  and  accumulated  Interest  to 
the  social  security  fund.  Based  on  a  lite 
expectancy  of  13  years  after  retirement  at 
age  65.  this  man  would  collect  only  •19,704 
in  benefits. 

The  present  method  of  computing  so- 
cial security  benefits  fails  to  give  any 
recognition  to  the  length  of  time  a  per- 
son may  have  paid  into  the  fund.  The 
benefits  are  based  on  average  monthly 
earnings  so  that  a  person  who  pays  taxes 
for  10  years  can  get  as  large  a  benefit  as 
one  who  pays  for  50  years.  To  correct 
this  injustice.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
that  will  provide  increased  benefits  for 
everyone  who  pays  into  social  security 
for  more  than  10  years.  I  hope  that  It 
will  be  included  in  the  changes  that  are 
now  contemplated. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue.  Until  1950 
the  Social  Security  Act  provided  an  in- 
crement for  every  year  that  a  person 
paid  social  security  taxes.  This  provi- 
sion was  Justified  then  and  a  similar  pro- 
vision is  Justified  now  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  to  those  who  have  paid  longer 
and  greater  amounts. 

The  act  needs  to  be  changed  so  that 
every  person  who  has  contributed  for  »t 
least  40  quarters  will  have  his  benefit 
increased  by  $2  for  each  four  quarters 
above  the  40  that  he  pays.  And  if  the 
maximum  amount  is  being  paid,  the  fam- 
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lly  maximum  ought  to  be  raised.  I  am, 
therefore,  proposing  also  that  the  family 
maximum  lie  raised  by  $4  for  each  $2  in- 
crease in  the  worker's  benefit. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
newspaper  item  that  belongs  in  any  dis- 
cussion about  social  security.  The 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1967,  contained  an  editorial  that 
puts  the  spotlight  on  how  everyone  re- 
ceiving social  security  payments  can 
benefit  to  the  maximum  degree:  by  re- 
duced Federal  spending. 

Each  year  that  Federal  outgo  exceeds 
intake  and  a  further  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  takes  place,  every  person  de- 
pending upon  social  security  or  any  other 
fixed  income  is  roblied  of  a  percentage 
of  his  buying  power.  While  we  are  recog- 
nizing that  a  number  of  alterations  must 
be  made  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  Con- 
gress should  have  the  courage  to  declare 
emphatically  that  it  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate excessive  spending  or  additional 
hikes  in  the  national  debt. 

Only  through  this  position  can  we  re- 
verse the  profligacy  of  the  administration 
and  give  those  receiving  social  security 
benefits — and  everyone  else — any  sem- 
blance of  the  value  of  the  dollar  earned 
and  saved. 

The  articles  from  Newsweek  and  the 
Tribune-Democrat  appear  below : 
Social  SccuRmi  | 
(By  MUton  Friedmab) 
Social  security  has  become  a  sacred  cow 
that  no  politician  can  afford  to  criticize^ 
as  the  reaction  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  to  President  Johnson's  proposed 
rise  In  benefits  has  again  made  clear.     Yet 
there  Is  much  to  criticize. 

I — In  the  past  fifteen  years,  maximum  old- 
age  benefits  have  doubled.  But  the  maxi- 
mum tax  assessed  on  a  worker's  wages  has 
quintupled. 

2 — Retired  persons  currently  enjoy  a  bo- 
nanza. But  youngsters  currently  entering  the 
system  are  getting  a  raw  deal. 

3 — The  benefit  scale  in  the  law  Is  designed 
to  favor  the  relatively  (xwr.  But  the  law 
has  Important  indirect  effects  that  favor  the 
well-to-do. 

The  first  two  facts  have  a  common  origin : 
the  aging  of  the  social-security  program. 
At  Its  start  in  1937,  many  workers  became 
taxpayers,  no  one  a  beneficiary.  It  was  all 
Intake,  no  outgo.  As  time  passed,  workers 
who  retired  began  to  qualify  for  benefits. 
But  for  some  time,  the  number  was  so  small 
that  outgo  still  fell  far  short  of  InUke, 
even  though  retired  workers  received  bene- 
fits that  were  many  times  as  large  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  taxes  once  paid  on  their 
wages.  This  situation  has  been  changing 
rapidly.  From  1960  to  1965,  the  number  of 
retired  workers  receiving  benefits  grew  more 
than  sixfold,  whUe  the  number  of  taxpayers 
less  than  doubled. 

BENETITS    AND    TAXKS 

To  finance  the  excess  payments  to  the 
growing  number  of  retired,  taxes  assessed 
on  wages  have  had  to  be  raised  repeatedly. 
As  a  result,  the  benefits  promised  younger 
workers  are  much  smaller  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  taxes  paid  on  their  wages 

The  third  fact — that  social  security  has 
Indirect  effects  that  discriminate  against  the 
poor — Is  much  more  subtle.    Note  a  few. 

1 — The  poor  generally  begin  working  earlier 
than  the  well-to-do.  So,  on  this  score,  they 
pay  taxes  for  more  years.  Yet  benefits,  once 
ellgibUlty  is  sstabllsbed,  do  not  depend  on 
number  of  years  for  which  taxes  are  paid. 

2 — The  well-to-do  tend  to  live  longer  than 
the  poor.    They  are  therefore  more  Ukely  to 


survive  to  receive  benefits  and  also  to  re- 
ceive benefits  for  more  years.  (This  effect  Is 
partly  offset  by  the  greater  value  of  sur- 
vivors' benefits  to  the  poor.) 

3 — Working  wives  get  little  for  their  taxes. 

4 — Men  or  women  who  do  not  pay  taxes 
for  enough  quarters  to  qualify  for  benefits 
get  nothing  whatsoever  in  return  for  their 
taxes. 

5 — A  man  between  65  and  72  who  works 
and  earns  more  than  a  small  amount  per 
month  loses  part  or  all  of  his  social-security 
benefits.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  taxes  are 
still  assessed  on  his  wages  I  Property  Income, 
on  the  other  hand,  whatever  its  amount,  does 
not  affect  benefits  received. 

CLEVER   PACKAGING 

Though  labeled  "insurance,"  the  system  of 
old-age  benefits  Is  no  such  thing.  It  is  a 
welfare  program  that  transfers  income  from 
some  to  others— notably  from  the  young, 
rich  and  poor,  to  the  old,  rich  and  poor. 
Few  of  those  who  support  the  present  system 
would  favor  either  the  structure  of  taxes  by 
Itself — a  flat  percentage  tax  on  the  first  $6,600 
of  earnings  and  a  zero  tax  on  higher  earn- 
ings—or the  structure  of  benefits  by  Itself — 
indiscriminate  benefits  based  on  age,  sex, 
marital  status  and  previous  employment, 
with  no  attention  to  need.  Tying  the  two 
together  and  labeling  the  combination  in- 
surance was  a  masterpiece  of  clever  pacltag- 
Ing. 

In  a  recent  article  (The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Dec.  20,  1966),  Prof.  James  Buchanan 
and  Colin  CampbeU  propose  a  sensible  and 
Ingenious  method  for  converting  present  ar- 
rangements into  a  true  insurance  system — 
which  could  be  voluntary — while  at  the  same 
time  fully  honoring  existing  commitments. 
They  propose  that  current  liabilities — which 
they  estimate  at  the  staggering  total  of  8400 
billion — be  openly  recognized,  funded  and 
made  an  explicit  charge  on  general  tax  funds 
and  that  the  taxes  imposed  on  younger 
workers  be  reduced  to  the  level  required 
solely  to  pay  for  the  benefits  they  are  being 
promised.  The  workers  could  then  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  equivalent  retirement 
benefits  elsewhere  if  they  so  chose,  without 
endangering  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
government  system.  Their  plan — and  others 
for  achieving  the  same  objective — deserves 
prompt  and  serious  consideration. 


could  help  the  fixed-income  members  of  the 
population — by  restoring  some  sort  of  sanity 
to  its  fiscal  policies  so  that  the  dollar  could 
assume  a  healthier  state  of  being. 

In  that  way,  the  Immediate  need  for  So- 
cial Security  increases  would  not  be  so 
pressing.  Granted,  as  the  number  of  retired 
people  grows,  the  Social  Security  tmst  funds 
will  need  bolstering.  It  would,  though,  be 
a  relatively  gradual  process. 

There  is  only  so  much  that  the  nation's 
wage  earners  (and  employers,  for  that  mat- 
ter) can  bear.  We  have  been  advocating  a 
hike  in  the  federal  Income  taxes  as  a  means 
of  financing  needed  federal  programs  and  of 
banking  a  red-hot  economy  that  has  shown 
only  slight  signs  of  cooling. 

However,  along  with  that  tax-increase 
recommendation  we  have  stressed  the  need 
for  a  cutback  in  federal  spending  on  all  man- 
ner of  programs,  many  of' which  are  almost 
total  failures  and  others  of  which  are  of  only 
questionable  value  to  the  people  they  are 
designed  to  help. 

The  record  budget  suggested  by  President 
Johnson  hardly  Indicates  an  inclination  to 
cut  back  on  such  programs. 

Up,  up,  up  and  up  is  the  best  way  to  de- 
scribe almost  everything  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration proposes. 

Some  of  the  ups  are  necessary — defense 
spending,  for  example — but  many  of  the 
others  are  not. 

Taken  Individually,  many  of  the  other  ups 
are  not  very  alarming,  but  when  they  are 
placed  one  upon  another  the  taxpayer  Is  left 
at  a  dizzying  height. 

Although  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
taxpayer  to  help  keep  his  government  op- 
erating effectively,  he  has  every  right  to  ques- 
tion the  policies  of  those  in  charge  of  run- 
ning the  government.  The  taxpayer  expects, 
while  meeting  his  responsibilities,  that  gov- 
ernment officials  meet  theirs — of  providing 
efficient  and  economical  government. 

Economy  in  government  will  allow  the  tax- 
payer to  loosen  his  belt  a  trifie  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  pay  for  a  better  life  for 
the  nation's  elderly  he  can  tighten  it  a  few 
notches  without  fear  of  cutting  off  his  own 
economic  circulation. 


IProm    the    Johnstown    Tribune-Democrat, 

Feb.    14,    1967) 

Problems  or  Social  Secttritt 

Because  people  living  on  Social  Security's 
fixed  Incomes  are  among  those  hardest  hit 
when  the  American  dollar  suffers  a  reduction 
in  its  purchasing  power,  something  must  be 
done  to  help  them. 

One  way  that  the  federal  government  can 
lend  a  hand  is  by  increasing  Social  Security 
payments.  President  Johnson  has  made 
such  a  recommendation.  Of  course,  to  do 
that  there  will  have  to  be  an  accompanying 
Increase  in  revenue.  In  turn,  that  must 
come  from  Increased  taxation  on  wage  earn- 
ers and  on  those  who  pay  the  wages. 

On  the  surface,  that  seems  fair  enough. 
The  only  trouble  Is  determining  how  much 
the  wage  earner  can  stand.  And  from  the 
looks  of  things  he  may  have  to  stand  for  a 
lot. 

As  proposed  by  President  Johnson,  by  1974 
some  wage  earners  could  be  paying  double 
what  they  are  paying  now  to  finance  Social 
Security  coverage,  including  the  amount 
needed  for  health  care  services. 

Again,  it  may  seem  fair  enough  that  the 
wage  earners  should  help,  for  from  where 
else  shall  the  money  come?  But  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  a  man's  wages  will  be  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  cover  the  proposed 
added  price  of  Social  Security.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  millions  on  Social  Se- 
curity need  higher  pensions. 

There   is   another   way   that   government 


TOGO  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  re\'ise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  West  African  nation  of  Togo  today 
marks  its  seventh  year  of  independence. 
It  is  a  small  country — one  of  the  smallest 
in  Africa — with  a  population  of  IV2  mil- 
lion people.  Until  recently  Its  economy 
was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  ag- 
riculture but  the  discovery  of  large  de- 
posits of  phosphates  has  given  the  small 
nation  a  new  lease  on  the  future  and 
hopes  for  economic  and  social  progress 
for  its  inhabitants. 

Togo  has  had  an  interesting  auid 
varied  history.  Before  1884  the  area 
had  long  served  as  a  kind  of  buffer  zone 
between  the  militaristic  states  of  Ashanti 
and  Dahomey.  In  that  year  a  represent- 
ative of  the  German  Government  signed 
a  series  of  treaties  with  the  Ewe  and 
other  tribes  making  the  area  a  German 
protectorate.  Thus  it  remained  imtil 
British  and  French  soldiers  invaded  and 
took  over  the  administration  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  I.    Togoland  was 
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divided  between  the  British  who  ruled 
the  neighboring  Gold  Coast  and  the 
French  who  ruled  Dahomey.  In  1922 
the  two  divisions  of  Togoland  were  made 
class  B  mandated  areas  under  the 
League  of  Nations. 

With  the  advent  of  the  United  Nations 
the  mandated  areas  became  trust  terri- 
tories under  the  continued  tutelage  of 
Prance  and  Britain.  At  that  time  the 
Ewe  Tribe — the  largest  ethnic  group  in 
the  area — asked  that  the  territories  be 
brought  under  common  administration, 
but  this  problem — the  division  of  the 
E^e  Tribe — could  not  be  resolved  at  the 
time  and  in  fact  has  not  been  resolved 
to  this  day.  In  1956  the  British-ad- 
ministered territory  became  part  of  the 
Gold  Coast  which  in  1957  became  inde- 
,  pendent  as  Ghana.  On  April  27, 
1960,  the  French-administered  territory 
gained  its  own  Independence  as  Togo, 
and  it  is  that  coimtry  which  we  salute 
today.  It  faces  what  might  seem  to  be 
unsurmountable  problems  as  its  leaders 
attempt  to  secure  the  benefits  of  mod- 
ernization for  its  peoples  but  it  faces 
these  problems  with  determination  and 
with  courage.  In  the  future  of  West 
Africa,  where  regional  cooperation  among 
African  nations  will  come  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role,  Togo  will 
certainly  be  able  to  contribute  a  great 
deal. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
fine  people  of  Togo  and  their  distin- 
guished President.  His  Excellency  Kle- 
ber  Dadjo,  and  Togo's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Robert  AJavon. 


April  27,  1967 


stitutions  had  kept  alive  their  ties  to  a 
historic  heritage. 

Now.  during  the  Passover  season,  it  Is 
doubly  important  to  recognize  and  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union's  systematic 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  Today,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  is  not  a  single  Jewish 
daily  newspaper,  nor  a  Jewish  theater. 
Jews  must  identify  themselves  as  Jews 
on  their  Internal  passports. 

I  £isk  all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  condemning  the  per- 
secution of  Einy  person  because  of  his  re- 
ligion by  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  urge 
Russia,  in  the  name  of  decency  and  hu- 
manity, to  cease  persecuting  persons  for 
alleged  economic  offenses,  and  to  permit 
fully  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the 
pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  oth- 
ers within  its  borders. 


Apnl  27,  1967 
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CONDEMN  DISCRIMINATORY  ACTS 
AGAINST  RUSSIAN  JEWS 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  SpeaksT,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tajt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ameri- 
cans who  cherish  religious  freedom  and 
seek  to  preserve  it,  we  are  greatly  dls- 
tiu-bed  by  daily  evidences  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Jewish  citizens  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  suppression  of  Judaism  Is 
the  suppression  of  all  religions.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  reintroducing  a  resolution 
I  Introduced  during  the  88th  Congress 
in  which  the  House  would  condemn 
discriminatory  acts  against  Russian 
Jews. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion is  superficially  a  democratic  docu- 
ment purporting  to  give  full  and  equal 
citizenship  to  the  Jews.  It  is  no  secret, 
however,  that  from  the  outset  Russian 
rulers  have  ignored  and  still  Ignore  to- 
day those  provisions  as  they  have  ig- 
nored so  many  others.  Their  Constitu- 
tion's safeguards  of  religious  freedom 
have  become  a  mockery  in  the  light  of 
actual  experience. 

When  the  Soviet  era  began,  there  were 
more  than  3  million  Jews  In  Russia. 
They  attended  their  own  theaters,  they 
ran  their  own  printing  shops,  they  pub- 
lished their  own  newspapers.    These  In- 


OIL  POLLUTION  OF  THE  SEAS 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KbtthI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
I  will  attend  an  international  confer- 
ence in  London  to  discuss  the  danger  of 
oil  pollution  in  the  seas.  The  IMCO — 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization — meeting  was  called 
in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  problems 
posed  by  such  maritime  disasters  as  the 
Torrey  Canyon,  the  oil  tanker  which 
recently  flooded  the  beaches  of  England 
with  tons  of  oil,  causing  widespread  dam- 
age and  death  to  wildlife. 

The  oil  slick  which  affected  nearly 
40  miles  of  beach  on  Cape  Cod  points 
out  more  clearly  than  ever  the  need  to 
amend  international  agreements  dealing 
with  oil  pollution.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportimity  to  at- 
tend the  IMCO  Conference  as  a  member 
of  the  UJS.  delegation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  three  editorials  in  the 
Record  which  are  pertinent  to  the  IMCO 
Conference  on  May  4:  "It  Has  Happened 
Here,"  from  the  April  18  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times;  "The  Black  Tide." 
tram  the  April  20  Cape  Codder;  and 
"Death  by  OU,"  from  the  April  21  New 
York  Times: 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Maae.)   Standard- 
Tlmee,  Apr.  18,  1967] 

It  Has  Happitned  Wt»f 

When  the  supertanker  Torrey  Canyon  went 
to  pieces  on  Seven  Stone*  Reef  off  the  English 
coast,  spewing  crude  oU  by  the  thousands  of 
tons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  there  were 
those  who  wondered  what  It  would  be  like  If 
the  New  England  ooaat  faced  a  similar  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  we  know,  although  the  dimensions  of 
our  disaster  are  more  modest  than  those  of 
either  Prance  or  England. 

Yet  relatively  modest  or  not,  we  are  ruf- 
ferlng  a  tragic  loss  of  wildlife;  a  serious 
threat  to  marine  flora  and  fauna,  especially 
In  the  Inshore  areas,  and  costly  dama^  to 
important  resort  areas. 

Nor  do  we  know,  at  this  point,  how  ex- 
tensive the  problem  will  be  before  it  Is  over. 
An  extensive  oil  slick  Is  moving  off  the  Massa- 


chusetts coast;  as  long  as  It  Is  In  the  area 
wind  shifts  make  It  a  potentUl  threat' 
Further,  untU  we  know  where  It  came 
from — if  we  ever  find  out — ^we  must  enter- 
tain the  poeslblUty  that  It  can  reciw. 

The  cleanup  Job  will  be  long,  hard,  ex- 
pensive and,  in  the  case  of  the  helpless  sea 
fowl,  heartbreaking.  Yet  even  as  It  is  ac- 
oompllshd,  we  must  turn  to  the  task  of  pre- 
vention, the  scope  of  which  Is  both  state  and 
national. 

In  Washington,  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  PUherlea  Committee  ought  to  push 
consideration  of  this  type  of  water  poUuUon, 
Incudlng  ^>eclflcally  a  bill  by  Rep.  Keith. 
R-Mass.,  to  set  up  responsibility  and  fast- 
acUon  procedures  In  the  event  of  Torrey 
Canyon-type  disasters. 

The  whole  question  of  bllge-pumplng  by 
tankers  and  other  vessels  ought  to  be  re- 
viewed at  the  federal  level.  In  the  present 
Instance,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  oil- 
fouUng  of  Cape  waters  and  beaches  resulted 
from  a  damaged  vesel  or  offshore  pumping, 
complicated  by  an  easterly  wind  that  blew 
the  slick  toward  the  land. 

Both  state  and  national  offlciaJs  ought  to 
set  up  a  detailed  procedure  for  handling  this 
kind  of  prolem  once  it  occurs. 

The  totol  effort  ought  to  be  in  two  parts: 
(i)  Do  everything  possible  by  means  of  reg- 
ulations and  punishments  to  see  that  this 
kind  of  pollution  does  not  occur;  (2)  If  it 
does  occur,  have  an  established  blueprint 
that  makes  It  clear  who  does  what  and  when 
to  confine  the  damage. 

(Prom  the  Cape  Codder,  Apr.  20.  1967] 

The  Black  Tmx 
We  did  not  think  when  we  wrote  an  edi- 
torial two  weeks  ago  entitled  "dl  and  Cape 
Cod  Don't  Mix",  and  another  last  week  on 
the  need  for  the  purest  water  standards  be- 
ing applied  to  the  Cape,  that  the  lesson 
would  be  brought  home  so  soon. 

But  last  Sunday  morning  the  Outer  Beach 
of  Cape  Cod  had  a  black  tide,  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  tar-llke  bunker  oU 
being  cast  up  on  the  shore  from  Herring 
Cove  In  Provlncetown  to  the  tip  of  Monomoy. 
The  intensity  of  befouling  was  more  exten- 
sive in  some  areas  than  in  other  but  evi- 
dence of  the  oU  was  there  along  the  whole 
beach. 

At  this  writing,  and  unless  there  Is  more 
to  come,  a  combination  of  manual  labor, 
money  and  nature  will  likely  clean  up  the 
mess  before  the  summer  season.  Nothing, 
of  course,  can  replace  the  seabirds  and  ma- 
rine life  which  have  been  the  victims  of 
mass  death.  And  who  Is  to  know  when  the 
black  tide  will  come  again? 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about 
where  the  oil  came  from  which  has  plagued 
us  this  week.  But  the  speculation  U  Irrele- 
vant, if  Interesting.  The  relevant  fact  U 
that  there  Is  oil  on  the  beach  and  that  the 
prune  natural  resource  of  the  Outer  Cape 
has  been  damaged.  It  make  little  difference 
whether  the  oil  came  from  the  ruptured 
plates  of  a  tanker  sunk  during  World  War 
II  or  from  a  careless  man-made  happening 
out  at  sea  somewhere.  The  result  Is  what 
counts:  and  the  result  Is  disaster. 

The  by-product  of  our  Increasingly  tech- 
nologlctil  age  Is  the  manner  In  which  man, 
with  his  eye  high  on  the  dollar,  fouls  the 
nest  of  bis  own  environment.  Oil  Is  money 
and  has  been  lusted  after  for  decades.  But 
so  Is  a  broad,  pure,  white  beach  money — an 
economic  asset  almost  impossible  to  meas- 
ure. The  difference  is  that  one  U  private, 
the  other  public. 

It  Is  an  old  story  and  an  old  conflict. 
Countless  mills  and  factories  diverted  pub- 
lic rivers  for  power  and  made  profits.  But 
they  were  subsidized  profits,  the  subsidy  be- 
ing the  resulting  costly  pollution  of  rivers 
which  belonged  to  the  public.  Our  govern- 
ment subsidizes  the  oU   Indvistry  through 


depletion  allowances;  and  It  was  publicly 
subsidized  oil  which  ended  up  on  publicly- 
owned  beaches  this  week.  Is  there  not  some 
irony  here? 

The  golden  age  of  the  hydrocarbon  fuels 
is  petering  out  and  It  Is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  atomic  power  takes  over.  Land 
resources  have  been  exploited  to  the  point 
where  the  end  Is  In  sight  and  the  oU  In- 
dustry Is  shifting  to  off-shore  resources  to 
eke  out  the  last  dollar.  The  latest  coveted 
area  Is  right  off  our  own  Cape  Cod.  Once 
again  the  Issue  Is  between  the  private  good 
and  the  public  good. 

If  there  Is  any  good  In  this  week's  black 
tide  It  Is  to  emphasize  which  side  Cape 
Codders  must  be  on  In  a  fight  which  already 
has  had  Its  preliminary  skirmishes.  Despite 
all  the  rationalizations  to  be  offered,  we  can't 
have  It  both  ways.  We  can't  tap  In  to  any 
peripheral  benefits  to  be  had  from  exploit- 
ing for  private  gain  the  oU  resources  off  one 
shores  and  at  the  same  time  keep  Intact  the 
public  natiu-al  resource  of  pure  air,  water 
and  beaches  on  which  our  tourist  economy 
Is  based. 

We  say  It  again:  Oil  and  Cape  Cod  dont 
mix  I 


II 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21,   1967] 
Death  by  On. 

Along  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  thousands  of  sea  birds  are  dead 
and  dying.  They  are  probably  victims  of 
unknown  oil  tankers  which  somewhere  at 
sea  dumped  quantities  of  heavy  black  crude 
oil.  As  winds  and  currents  carried  this  oil 
toward  shore.  It  engulfed  the  birds,  coating 
their  feathers  and  making  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  fly.  Many  vanished  In  the  sea  and 
others  were  washed  ashore,  barely  alive. 

This  man-made  disaster  repeats  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  tragedy  of  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon, the  huge  oil  tanker  which  went  aground 
off  the  English  coast  last  month  and  spewed 
Its  oil  Into  the  sea.  The  breakup  of  the  Tor- 
rey Canyon  was  an  accident:  but  It  has  long 
been  the  practice  of  tanker  crews  to  wash 
out  their  tanks  at  sea  and  pump  the  con- 
taminated waste  overboard  before  calling  at 
the  next  loading  port  with  clean  tanks. 
About  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  a  tank- 
er's cargo  la  routinely  wasted  through  such 
cleaning;  (derations  on  each  voyage. 

The  practice  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time  and  Its  effects  were  so  damaging  to 
wildlife  and  beaches  that  some  years  ago  an 
International  convention  on  prevention  of 
oil  pollution  of  the  sea  set  llrolts  on  these 
cleaning  operations.  They  are  now  forbid- 
den within  flfty  miles  of  the  United  States 
coastline  and  prohibited  entirely  in  the 
North  Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea  and  a  large  area 
of  the  northeast  Atlantic  surrounding  the 
British  Isles.  But  these  regulations  are  fre- 
quently Ignored,  and  as  In  the  present  depre- 
dation of  the  Eastern  coast,  the  oil  may  be 
dumped  at  a  legal  distance  but  carried  shore- 
ward by  the  currents. 

The  World  WUdllfe  Fund  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  Is  making  an  emergency  appeal  for 
funds  to  try  to  rescue  as  many  birds  as  can 
be  saved  In  the  wake  of  the  Torrey  Canyon. 
But  beyond  emergency  rescue  work,  the 
maritime  nations  have  an  obligation  to  stop 
fouling  the  waters  of  the  world.  The  clean- 
ing of  tankers  without  polluting  the  ocean 
Is  a  technical  and  economic  problem  that 
can  be  managed  If  the  will  exists  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  might  well  call  a  tech- 
nical conference  of  the  signatories  of  the  in- 
ternational convention  to  consider  Improved 
methods  of  cleaning  tankers.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  Intensify  enforcement  off  Its 
own  coasts  when  the  existing  flfty-mlle  limit 
is  widened  next  month  to  100  miles. 

Congress,  moreover,  has  an  urgent  respon- 
sibility to  rectify  a  proviso  slipped  into  last 
year's  Clean  Water  Act  at  the  behest  of  the 
oil  Industry,  Previously,  a  shipowner  was 
subject  to  flnes  If  his  vessel  was  guUty  of 


emitting  oil  within  the  three-mile  limit, 
unless  he  could  prove  that  a  serious  emer- 
gency or  unavoidable  accident  had  taken 
place.  Now,  however,  the  bvirden  of  proof 
has  been  shifted  to  the  Oovernment  to  prove 
that  the  shipowner  was  "grossly  negligent." 
Congress  should  not  only  remove  this  ripper 
provision  from  the  law  but  also  considerably 
stiffen  the  schedule  of  fines. 

The  dead  birds  and  oily  beaches  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  are  a  silent  reproach  to  man's 
waste  and  criminal  recklessness  In  the  care 
of  his  natural  heritage. 


FEDERAL  INTERROGATION  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  tils  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
own  concern,  and  that  of  my  constitu- 
ents, with  the  alarming  increase  in  crim- 
inal activity  in  this  Nation. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  increase  is  growing  uncertainty 
among  law  enforcement  officials  as  to 
just  how  far  they  can  go  in  interrogat- 
ing persons  accused  of  criminal  activity. 
Some  of  the  problems  in  this  area  liave 
been  created  by  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  such  as  in  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona  (384 
UJS.  436, 1966). 

The  situation  has  reached  the  point 
where  one  police  chief  in  a  small  north- 
em  New  England  city  tells  me: 

Small  boys  who  are  Involved  in  petty  lar- 
cenies now  Insist  on  having  an  attorney 
present  or  they  refuse  to  even  give  their 
name  or  their  parents'  name  and  address. 

To  help  fill  this  growing  breech,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft]  has  introduced 
legislation  Icnown  as  the  Federal  Inter- 
rogation Act  of  1967,  in  which  introduc- 
tion I  have  joined.  Our  bills,  currently 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
are  H.R.  7384  and  H.R.  7829,  respec- 
tively. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft],  who  in  only  his  second  term 
in  this  body  is  already  one  of  its  most 
respected  voices,  presented  his  views  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5.  In  both  his  formal  presenta- 
tion and  his  further  explanation  to  the 
members,  he  again  showed  the  depth  of 
thought  and  study  that  has  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  this  vital  legislation. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  privi- 
leged to  share  his  views  on  the  subject,  I 
present  here  my  colleague's  statement: 
Testimony  or  Robert  Tatt,  Jr.,  First  Dis- 
trict, Ohio,  Betore  Subcommtttek  No.  6 
or  House  Judiciary  Committxe 
I  need  not  tell  the  Committee  that  crime 
and  the  problems  of  crime  are  Intertwined 
with  many  other  pressing  needs.     The  fig- 
ures merit  facing  crime   head-on.     In  the 
last  five  years  the  national  figures  show  a 
49%  Increase  with  crime  up  11%  In  the  last 
year  alone.    In  towns  under  10,000  there  was 
an  Increase  of  14%,  In  suburbs  of  13%;  for 
those  under  age  18  the  rate  was  up  9%.    It 


will  not  be  enough  to  lay  bare  and  to  try  to 
attack  basic  sociological  causes  and  explana- 
tions of  crime.  Only  26%  of  serious  crimes 
are  now  solved  by  law  enforcement  officers: 
only  20%  of  offenses  against  property  are 
solved;  only  35%  of  robberies  are  solved. 

In  this  vein,  I  have  suggested  two  ap- 
proaches that  are  by  no  means  exclusive. 
One  is  favored  tax  treatment  for  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  attract  more  to  the 
profession,  and  even  more,  to  give  public 
recognition,  awareness,  and  sense  of  partici- 
pation in  their  effort. 

A  number  of  other  proposals  make  general 
or  specific  attacks  on  the  problem  such  as 
the  "Safe  Streets"  bill,  "Revenue  Sharing," 
the  Javits  "Police  Communications"  bill  and 
the  Grlffln  "Information  Center"  bUl.  All 
should  be  sifted  and  the  best  of  them  en- 
acted. 

A  further  equally  pressing  approach  /  will 
develop  in  detail  today  would  establish  work- 
able and  understandable  procedural  rules 
in  connection  with  some  phases  of  citizen 
cooperation,  "Stop"  interrogation  and  pro- 
tection of  constitutional  rights.  If  we  fail 
to  act  on  these  areas  we  loill  further  under- 
mine the  growing  loss  of  respect  for  pro- 
cedures of  law  in  enactment  as  well  as  ex- 
ecution. The  proposed  bill  is  not  an  omnlbiis 
one.  The  complexities  of  the  area  and  Its 
Importance  are  too  great  to  use  such  a 
vehicle.  Rather,  I  have  tried  to  deal  only 
with  the  problems  of  interrogation.  There 
is  no  "Frisk"  provision,  and  I  have  stayed 
within  the  "Mallory"  rule. 

rEDERAL    interrogation    ACT    OF    1B6T 

H.R.  7384,  my  bill,  deals  only  with  the 
problems  of  initial  stop  and  questioning  In 
connection  with  a  crime  and  later  interro- 
gation of  the  criminally  accused.  It  would 
regulate  only  criminal  interrogation  in  fed- 
eral law  enforcement. 

However,  if  the  proposal  Is  accepted  by 
Congress  and  found  by  the  courts  to  be 
within  the  Constitution,  It  would  doubtless 
serve  as  a  model  for  state  enactment  and 
practice.  Should  It  fail  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  or  the  States,  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  may  force  constitutional  change  or 
federal  statutory  compulsion  within  the  new 
expanded  concepts  of  the  14th  Amendment 
(see  Nov.  1066  Harvard  Law  Review  Vol.  80 
No.  1,  Professor  Archibald  Cox.) 

problems  or  miranda 

This  blU  Is  addressed  to  problems  of  law 
enforcement  and  individual  rights  raised  by 
the  case  of  Miranda  vs  Arizona  384  U.S.  436 
( 1966) .  The  net  effect  of  that  and  other  re- 
cent decisions  has  been  to  exclude  state- 
ments of  an  accused  in  a  criminal  case  un- 
less a  pat  formula  of  warnings  has  been 
used.  These  warnings  are  that  he  has  the 
right  to  remain  silent,  that  anything  he  says 
may  be  used  against  him.  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  an  attorney,  retained  or  appointed. 
The  court  added  a  sure-fire  "reverser-on- 
appeal"  to  these  by  saying  further  by  way  of 
dictum  that  interrogation  must  cease  if  the 
prisoner  in  any  way,  at  any  stage  states  that 
he  wishes  to  consult  an  attorney.  We  may 
find  differences  In  the  President's  Commis- 
sion and  elsewhere  as  to  how  possible  deter- 
rent effects  on  crime  can  be  achieved  best. 
But  even  Chairman  Katzenbach  has  agreed 
that  such  decisions  as  Miranda  "have  made 
police  work  more  difficult."  In  proposing  a 
legislative  approach  to  these  problems.  It  Is 
not  my  Intention  either  to  throw  down  any 
gauntlet  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  were  seven  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  who  criticised 
the  report's  failure  to  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem. There  has  been  a  host  of  testimony 
before  this  Committee  and  before  the  Senate 
(see  Congressional  Record,  90th  Congress, 
MarchS.  1967,  pp.  5S4&-63&S).  I  ptropoee  that 
we  establish  clearer  standards  than  the  flat 
flats  of  Miranda.  Yet  I  am  convinced  they 
are  ones  which  will  better  protect  the  rights 
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of  the  crUnlnally  accused,  while  reducing  the 
possible  deleterious  effects  that  some  Inter- 
pretations of  Miranda  are  having  on  effective 
law  enforcement  and  the  morale  of  our  law 
enforcement  officers. 

My  concern  with  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive Interrogation  law  stems  from  the 
conviction  that  the  language  In  Miranda  Is 
Inadequate  to  protect  either  society  or  the 
criminally  accused.  It  U  a  matter  of  com- 
mon belief  that  police  Investigations  are 
presently  hampered  by  the  vague  rules  of 
Miranda.  There  are  even  those  who  believe 
that,  out  of  frustration,  they  might  have  the 
eventual  effect  of  outlawing  the  use  of  all 
confessions  unless  Congress  and  the  States 
act  to  rectify  the  situation. 

Many  of  you  may  have  seen  the  Washing- 
ton Star  report  of  last  Thursday  on  the 
testimony  of  Baltimore  States  Attorney  to 
the  effect  that  72  self  confessed  felons  are 
free  In  Baltimore  because  of  Miranda. 

MIRANOA    MISSES   OWN    COAL 

The  Irony  of  it  Is  that  Miranda  does  not 
even  accomplish  Its  major  goal,  which  is  to 
assure  that  the  ordinary  criminally  accvised 
(not  the  Mafla.  or  the  wealthy  criminal)  is 
Interrogated  In  an  atmosphere  free  from 
coercion  as  compared  to  "alone.  In  custody, 
In  a  police  dominated  atmosphere".  Miranda, 
In  practice,  does  not  help  these  people,  be- 
cause it  continues  "even  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere" to  permit  the  waiver  of  all  rights, 
both  as  to  stops  and  questioning  as  well  as 
when  held  In  custody  alone,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  neutral  or  friendly  third 
person. 

It  was  In  light  of  these  considerations  that 
HJl.  7384  was  prepared.  I  will  summarize 
briefly  the  salient  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  the  first  phase  of  criminal  Investiga- 
tion, the  federal  law  enforcement  officer  Is 
granted  express  authority  to  request  volun- 
tary cooperation  and  Information  from  any 
person  in  connection  with  the  prevention 
or  Investigation  of  a  crime.  He  may  have 
this  anyway  but  Congress  should  recognize 
It.  This  request  need  not  be  preceded  by 
any  explanation  or  warning,  but  any  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  may  not  be  used  later 
in  court  against  the  Individual.  (Section 
3(a)).  Secondly,  If  the  officer  has  "reason- 
able cause"  to  believe  there  has  been  a  crime 
committed  and  that  the  person  has  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  material  aid,  he  may 
direct  that  person  to  remain  in  his  presence 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty 
minutes.    ( Section  3(b)) 

On  this  area  Miranda  states  as  follows: 
"Generally,  on-the-scene  questioning  as  to 
facts  surrounding  a  crime  or  other  general 
questioning  of  citizens  in  the  fact-finding 
process  Is  not  affected  by  our  holding.  It  Is 
an  act  of  responsible  citizenship  to  give 
whatever  Information  they  may  have  to  aid 
law  enforcement."  In  such  "situations  the 
compelling  atmosphere  inherent  in  the  proc- 
ess of  In  custody  interrogation  Is  not  neces- 
sarily present".  In  other  words  we  have 
tried  to  define  the  rules  for  an  area  where 
Miranda  has  no  application.  The  Individual 
Is  not  In  custody,  alone,  or  In  a  dominated 
atmosphere. 

The  same  would  be  true  In  any  situation 
where  the  officer  observed  a  person  In  clr- 
ciunstances  which  "suggest"  that  the  person 
has  committed  or  Is  about  to  commit  a  crime. 
The  officer  is  given  the  power  to  Impose  the 
tempxjrary  minimal  restraint  without  the 
"mechanical"  warning  provided  In  Miranda. 
But  there  are  strict  limits  on  the  purposes 
for  which  the  "stop"  may  be  used.  It  can 
only  be  used:  (1)  to  Identify  the  person  by 
readUy  available  Information;  (2)  to  request 
his  cooperation  In  the  Investigation  of  a 
crime;  or  (3)  to  ascerteln  hU  explanaUon  for 
his  presence  or  conduct  by  readily  available 
Information.     Section  8(b)   (3) 

Thus,  if  an  officer  observes  a  man  running 
down  a  dark  alley  behind  a  series  of  stores. 
he  can  be  stopped  and  asked  to  explain  his 
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presence  without  going  through  the  warn- 
ings set  up  by  Miranda.  If  any  voluntary, 
but  Incriminating,  statements  are  elicited 
dxirlng  this  period,  they  would  be  admissible. 

LTUrrS   PROTECT   RIGHTS   OF   ALL 

In  carving  out  this  specific  area  for  on- 
the-street  police  Investigation,  I  have  pro- 
posed to  limit  It  to  a  twenty  minute  period 
to  minimize  possibilities  of  abuse.  This  Is 
In  accordance  with  a  tentative  draft  of  an 
American  Law  Institute  committee  that  has 
done  careful  work  In  this  field.  In  more 
cases  this  period  should  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  officer  to  find  out  quickly  what  Is 
needed  so  that  he  may  respond  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

Thereafter,  however,  the  officer  must  decide 
If  he  Is  going  to  make  an  arrest.  If  not,  the 
Individual  must  be  Informed  he  is  free  to  go. 
If  arrested,  the  oflicer  must  give  the  arrested 
person  a  statement  of  all  his  rights  under 
Miranda,  Including  the  right  to  remain  silent, 
the  fact  that  the  accused  has  a  right  to  com- 
municate with  counsel  retained  or  appointed, 
relatives  or  friends,  and  that  anything  he 
says  can  be  used  against  him  at  trial.  The 
second  phase  of  the  proposed  bill  comes  Into 
effect  upon  reaching  the  police  station.  The 
arrested  person  must  be  transported  Imme- 
diately and  directly  to  the  police  station  If 
any  further  Interrogation  Is  desired.  Dur- 
ing the  trip.  Interrogation  may  continue 
without  the  presence  of  counsel,  but  any 
statement,  to  be  admissible  later,  must  be 
shown  to  have  been  wholly  voluntary. 

MASTER   or   EXAMINATION 

Thereafter,  any  further  Interrogation  must 
take  place  before  a  court  appointed  official 
known  as  a  Master  of  Examination. 

The  master  of  examination  Is  an  officer  of 
the  court  and  not  a  part  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment agency  Involved.  He  Is  charged  with 
recording  or  transcribing  and  filing  a  report 
on  the  Interrogation  with  supervising  and 
limiting  the  questions  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  Interrogation  continues,  and  with 
carrying  out  the  responsibility  for  securing 
counsel  for  the  arrested  person  and  seeing 
to  It  that  his  family  Is  put  Into  communica- 
tion with  him. 

However,  because  of  the  sweeping  powers 
and  rights  given  the  Master  of  Examination, 
powers  which  Insure  that  a  person's  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  will  not  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  "compelling  atmosphere"  Inter- 
rogation before  the  Master  can  continue  for 
only  three  hours  without  the  presence  or 
specific  waiver  of  an  attorney.  If  the  attor- 
ney, or  any  friend  or  relation  Is  available, 
they  may  be  present  during  the  Interroga- 
tion. Furthermore,  If  the  arrested  person  de- 
sires to  assert  his  right  to  remain  silent  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  attorney  or  a  relative  or 
friend,  the  Master  of  ExamlnaUon  will  insure 
the  free  exercise  of  such  right.  However,  a 
mere  indication  that  the  accused  desires  not 
to  be  questioned  will  not  terminate  interro- 
gation as  it  would  under  the  Miranda  dic- 
tum. And,  If  the  arrested  person  is  willing 
to  talk,  his  statements  would  be  admissible 
even  though  previously  or  simultaneously  he 
has  asked  for  and  will  receive  the  services  of 
an  attorney  at  the  earliest  avallabuity. 

SATXCUAROS     AGAINST     POUCR     ABUSE 

The  final  provision  of  my  proposal  Is  a  very 
explicit  provision  making  It  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  police  officer  to  use  coercion,  threats,  or 
promises  of  leniency  to  elicit  a  confession. 
This  provides  a  safeguard  against  police 
abuse  that  does  not  exist  today. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  proposal  satisfies 
the  Fifth  Amendment's  command  that  no 
person  shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  and  the 
Sixth  Amendment  guarantee  of  effective  as- 
sistance of  counsel.  No  problem  would  seem 
to  arise  under  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

We  have  taken  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  problem  of  out  of  court  statements 


and  provided  appropriate  safeguards  for  each 
of  the  situations. 

CONGRESS     HAS     RIGHT     TO     ACT 

It  Is  proper  for  the  Congress,  as  a  co- 
ordinate equal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
make  rational  distinctions  in  determining 
the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
and  the  Miraruia  decision  Is  replete  with  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact.  For  example,  the 
Miranda  decision  held  that,  for  purpose  of 
preventing  a  compulsive  atmosphere,  the 
safeguards  must  apply  when  one  Is  deprived 
of  his  freedom  of  action  "in  any  significant 
way".  I  can  foresee  that  the  application  of 
this  test  creates  many  problems  and  have 
thus  attempted  to  provide  some  specificity. 
My  proposal  provides  that  the  twenty-minute 
stop  for  preliminary  exploratory  questioning 
Is  not  custody  nor  such  a  significant  restric- 
tion of  liberty  as  to  require  a  warning  or  the 
presence  of  neutral  observers  or  attorneys. 
However,  once  the  investigation  shifts  from 
a  general  exploration  of  what  has  happened 
to  a  focusing  In  on  a  particular  Individual, 
the  Interrogation  changes  from  non-custo- 
dial to  custodial  and  the  accused  Is  guaran- 
teed his  warning  rights.  This  point  it 
reached  when  questioning  goes  beyond  the 
limited  objects  permitted  during  a  "stop". 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  provided  that 
once  a  person  is  arrested  and  taken  into 
police  custody,  substantial  safeguards— 
which  Include  the  Introduction  of  elemenu 
of  neutrality — must  be  provided.  This  re- 
moves the  need  for  the  absolute  right  to  an 
attorney.  As  Is  pointed  out  In  the  Harvard 
Law  Review.  November.  1966  (80  Harvard 
Law  Review  125,  207  "The  Supreme  Court. 
1965  Term")  : 

"If  appraisal  of  right  to  counsel  and  the 
right  Itself,  are  necessary  only  to  Insure  that 
the  subject  fully  understands  bis  right  to 
remain  silent,  they  may  be  replaced  by  some 
equally  effective  way  of  delivering  the  ad- 
monition— perhaps  by  a  magistrate.  Even 
If  the  right  to  counsel  during  Interrogation 
is  granted  to  protect  against  abuses  not  eas- 
ily proven.  It  would  be  unnecessary  If  the  ac- 
cused could  be  protected  by  a  sound  record- 
ing or  a  neutral  observer." 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Miraruia  stated 
clearly  that  the  Constitution  did  not  "require 
adherence  to  any  particular  solution",  and 
the  decision  was  not  Intended  to  create  a 
"constitutional  strait  Jacket"  to  handicap  ef- 
forts at  reform. 

There  are.  naturally  some  minimal  tech- 
nical differences  In  the  propyosals  I  have  made 
from  the  literal  rules  laid  down  In  Miranda 
to  govern  post-custody  Interrogation.  The 
moet  significant  difference  Is  that  under  my 
proposal  the  mere  Indication  by  an  accused 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  answer  or  that  he 
wishes  to  have  an  attorney  present  does  not 
necessarily  require  a  halt  to  further  Interro- 
gation if  the  Master  believes  it  proper  to 
proceed. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda  did 
expound  exact  conditions  for  calling  a  halt 
to  Interrogation  where  an  accused  indicates 
a  desire  to  remain  silent  or  retain  counsel, 
I  do  not  think  that  my  proposed  legisla- 
tive reversal  of  such  rules  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

For  one  thing,  these  particular  require- 
ments of  cessation  of  questioning  were  not 
necessary  to  reach  the  decisions  on  the  facts 
In  Miranda  and  Its  related  cases.  Hence, 
these  supposed  confilcts  are  based  on  no  more 
dictum  which  the  Court  may  follow  or  not 
as  it  s«e8  fit.  While  I  do  not  criticize  the 
Court  for  its  desire  to  provide  rules  In  this 
troublesome  area.  Its  approach  Is  severely 
limited. 

The  Court  should  recognize  that  while  It 
fashioned  rules  to  prohibit  prolonged  ques- 
tioning in  a  police  dominated  atmosphere, 
under  my  proposal  such  questioning  would 
be  limited  to  a  specific  period  (of  which  the 
accused  should  be  Informed  before  It  com- 
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raenced)  In  a  Judicially  ccMitrolled  atmos- 
phere of  neutrality.  The  Court  would  be 
faced  with  a  situation  where  the  accused 
would  be  guaranteed  the  right  Immediately 
to  contact  family,  friends  or  an  attorney 
and  such  persons  would  have  Immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  accused.  The  Court  would  see 
that  Instead  of  the  so-called  manipulated 
coercive  atmosphere  with  which  It  was  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  a  controlled  atmos- 
phere, under  the  Master's  supervision  guar- 
anteed to  prevent  psycholo^cal  coercion. 
The  Court  would  also  find  a  new  criminal 
sanction  in  addition  to  the  exclusionary  rule 
to  enforce  the  voluntariness  of  all  proceed- 
ings. 

In  other  words,  the  very  premises  and  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  Court  acted  when 
It  enunciated  the  Miranda  rules  would  have 
been  removed.  I  think  the  Court  might 
then  recognize  society's  Interest  In  being  able 
to  continue  questioning  without  the  fear 
that  a  request  by  the  accused  to  stop  the 
questioning  or  for  the  presence  of  counsel 
might  throw  out  an  otherwise  voluntary 
confession. 

In  making  this  proposal,  I  am  relying  upon 
the  Court  itself  when  it  said  in  Miranda: 

"It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  foresee  the  po- 
tential alternatives  for  protecting  the  privi- 
lege which  might  be  devised  by  Congress  or 
the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  creative 
rule-making  capacities.  Therefore,  we  can- 
not say  that  the  Constitution  necessarily  re- 
quires adherence  to  any  particular  solution 
lor  the  inherent  compulsions  of  the  inter- 
rogation process  as  It  Is  presently  conducted. 
Our  decision  In  no  way  creates  a  constitu- 
tional strait  Jacket  which  will  handicap 
sound  efforts  at  reform,  nor  Is  It  Intended  to 
have  this  effect.  We  encourage  Congress 
and  the  States  to  continue  their  laudable 
search  for  Increasingly  effective  ways  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  Individual  while 
promoting  efficient  enforcement  of  our  crimi- 
nal laws.  However,  unless  we  are  shown 
other  procedures  which  are  at  least  as  ef- 
fective in  apprising  accused  persons  of  their 
right  of  silence  and  In  assuring  a  continuous 
opportunity  to  exercise  It,  the  following 
safeguards  must  be  observed." 

This  legislation  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
effective  safeguards  for  our  people  without 
unduly  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  our 
law  enforcement  agencies.  It  Involves  the 
traditional  American  approach  of  balancing 
Important  Interests  to  advance  the  public 
good. 


TITLE:  BUILDINO  BRIDGBS  TO  THE 
EXECUTIONER 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection.      I 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  field  of  foreign  policy  can  be 
a  complex  one,  the  final  custodians  of 
this  policy  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
American  voters,  who,  every  4  years 
can  change  their  national  leaders. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  Is  not  equipped  to  evaluate 
or  Judge  the  merits  of  foreign  intrica- 
cies; nevertheless,  the  American  people 
still  have  the  final  say  through  the  bal- 
lot box.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  this  is 
so,  for  our  national  leaders  have  made 
tragic  mistakes  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  past.  One  need  only  re- 
member the  comment  of  Congressman 


John  P.  Kennedy,  later  amply  substan- 
tiated by  extensive  Senatorial  hearings, 
concerning  the  downfall  of  China  in 
1949  that  "what  our  young  men  had 
saved,  our  diplomats  and  our  President 
have  frittered  away." 

One  need  only  recall  our  no-win  policy 
In  Korea  in  the  1950's  which  was  exten- 
sively explored  and  exposed  by  Senate 
investigation. 

One  could  cite  other  examples — the 
blatant  and  brutal  violation  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreement  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  who 
prevented  thousands  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese from  relocating  in  the  South  and 
which  was,  in  effect,  ignored  by  the 
United  States;  our  tragic  Inaction  in 
Hungary  during  the  revolt  in  1956;  this 
Nation's  tacit  approval  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  date,  as  evidenced  by  our 
silence  and  inaction  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  behalf  of  their  freedom. 

In  viewing  our  past  record,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Divine  Providence  has 
not  endowed  our  pollcsonakers  with  the 
gift  of  Infallibility. 

It  is  with  this  perspective  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  must  view  our  present  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  the  main  enemy 
in  Vietnam.  A  serviceman  In  Vietnam, 
in  a  letter  which  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
on  February  27.  cut  through  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  when  he  asked  in  exaspera- 
tion: 

How  can  we  trade  with  a  country  which 
aids  the  soldier  who  tries  to  klU  me? 

This  is  the  type  of  hardnosed  logic 
every  citizen  must  employ  in  evaluating 
our  policies  toward  the  Communist 
countries: 

How  can  we  trade  with  a  brutal  interna- 
tional movement  which  seeks  slavery  for  all 
free  men,  and  to  gain  it  will,  if  necessary  try 
to  kill  me? 

This  is  the  basic  logic  used  by  Fattier 
Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  in  an  excellent  article 
regarding  trade  with  Communist  coim- 
trles.  Reverend  Lyons  is  a  noted  author 
and  lecturer  and  has  visited  Vietnam 
twice  as  an  adviser  at  the  request  of  the 
Defense  Department.  He  has  coauthored, 
with  Dr.  Stephen  Pan,  the  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam entitled,  "Vietnam  Crisis."  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  appeared  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  give  testi- 
mony regarding  southeast  Asia.  In  con- 
trast to  many  of  the  signers  of  "stop-the- 
bomblng"  petitions.  Father  Lyons'  views 
are  buttressed  with  Impressive  creden- 
tials. 

I  Insert  the  article.  "Building  Bridges 
to  the  Executioner,"  by  Father  Daniel 
Lyons,  S.J.,  who  is  now  associated  with 
the  Asian  Speakers  Bureau  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Btnu>ma  Bridoes  to  thx  EzBcmioNER 

There  is  a  strange  relationship  being  built 
up  by  the  United  States  toward  Russia.  Un- 
til a  year  ago,  Soviet  Russia  was  visibly 
worried  that  her  mUltary  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam would  be  resented  by  the  United  States. 
But  she  soon  came  to  realize  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  no  objection  to  her  furnish- 
ing guns  and  missiles  to  Hanoi.  So  Russia 
began  complaining  about  our  helping  the 
South. 

The  more  Russia  complains,  the  more  VS. 
officials  do  everything  they  can  to  help  the 


Russian  economy.  Walt  Rostow,  the  greatest 
bridge  builder  of  them  all,  was  made  chief 
White  House  advisor  on  Soviet  relations. 
Zblgniew  Brzezinskl,  who  also  strongly 
favors  building  up  Russia,  recently  became  a 
top  Presidential  advisor,  at  Rostow's  in- 
sistence. Brzezinskl  not  only  wants  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  Russia,  he  wants 
us  to  persuade  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to 
do  the  same. 

Rostow  and  Brzezinskl  have  convinced  the 
President  that  he  should  go  all  out  to  buUd 
up  Russia.  The  President  recently  arranged 
for  the  Export- Import  Bank  to  use  Federal 
financing  for  Increaslzig  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sian bloc,  saying  that  It  is  "in  the  national 
Interest"  to  extend  credit  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Why  It  Is  in  America's  Interest  to  finance 
the  very  country  that  is  supplying  guns,  Mlgs 
and  missiles  to  North  Vietnam  at  the  current 
rate  of  $800  million  a  year  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Yet  the  Administration  has  al- 
ready arranged  for  shipping  such  strategic 
Items  to  Russia  and  her  satellites  as  a  ball- 
bearing factory,  radiation  instruments,  rail- 
way equipment,  combustion  engines,  rocket 
engines,  generators,  chemical  factories,  a 
huge  hydrogen  plant,  synthetic  rubber,  cop- 
per mills,  steel  mills,  turbines,  electronic 
computers,  nuclear  radiation  and  detection 
instrtunents,  and  navigational  equipment 
for  Russan  planes. 

The  President  recently  listed  more  UJ3. 
measures  for  building  up  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
doing  so  he  used  Brzezinskl's  phrase,  "peace- 
ful engagement".  The  cold  facts,  however, 
are  that  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
have  very  few  common  Interests.  Those  who 
think  otherwise  are  indulging  in  wishful 
thinking.  America  has  been  talking  a  lot 
lately  about  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  there  is  no  Justification  for  It. 

A  striking  example  of  our  sad  mistakes  in 
this  regard  was  the  wire  recently  sent  by 
President  Johnson  congratulating  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
munist Revolution.  He  sent  the  wire  "on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States," 
despite  the  fact  that  most  Americans  resent 
the  Communist  takeover  In  Russia.  That 
takeover  meant  the  suppression  of  religion 
and  human  rights,  the  murder  of  millions  of 
people,  the  occupation  of  all  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. Without  the  Communist  revolt  in  Rus- 
sia there  would  have  been  no  Red  China,  no 
Korean  War,  no  Cuban  takeover,  no  war  In 
Vietnam  today. 

Bridges  should  be  built  td  our  friends,  not 
to  our  enemies.  But  we  build  bridges  to  our 
enemies  and  antagonize  our  friends.  Rus- 
sia's whole  purpose  in  the  non-proliferation 
pact  Is  to  keep  our  allies,  and  particularly 
West  Germany,  from  getting  the  atomic 
bomb.  But  Germany.  Spain,  Japan  and  Free 
China  are  the  countries  we  should  be  build- 
ing up  and  arming. 

Germany  fears  that  any  rapproachment 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  wUl 
be  at  her  expense.  Germany  Is  the  heart  of 
our  NATO  defense.  She  needs  nuclear  arms 
to  defend  herself  against  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations.  Yet  Germany  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  her  efforts  to  obtain  such  arms  from 
us.  It  Is  foolish  for  us  to  risk  the  relation- 
ship we  have  so  laboriously  built  up  with 
her.  Nor  should  we  risk  severing  the  bonds 
of  friendship  we  have  established  with  other 
nations  of  the  free  world.  But  that  Is  Just 
what  we  are  doing.  In  exchange  for  an  Illu- 
sory bond  with  leaders  of  the  Communist 
world  whose  number  one  goal  Is  to  bury  us. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  FARMERS 
COOPERATIVE  COMMISSION  CO. 
AT  52D  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN 
WICHITA.  KANS. 

Mr.   BUTTON.    Mr.   ^)eaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shrtver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  bo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Co.  re- 
cently held  its  52d  annual  meeting  In 
Wichita,  Kans.  During  Its  deliberations 
the  commission  company  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  which  are  related  to 
agricultural  and  farm  matters  and  con- 
cern the  membership  of  this  large  orga- 
nization. I  have  been  advised  that  these 
resolutions  are  the  result  of  careful  and 
Intensive  study  by  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee; and  the  views  of  many  farmers 
were  invited  in  the  drafting  of  the  res- 
olutions. 

They  are  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  strong  agricultural  econ- 
omy.   The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolution  No.  1 — Fasm  Programs 

The  marketing  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
baa  become  a  complex  combination  of  do- 
mestic and  export  transactions.  Grain  pro- 
ducers are  becoming  more  affected  by  In- 
tematlonal  trade  agreements,  Government 
aid  programs  and  barters. 

Even  with  these  complexities,  farmers  have 
accomplished  much  with  their  general  farm, 
commodity  and  cooperative  organizations. 
A  Government  farm  program  Is  an  additional 
means  available  at  present  to  gain  the  de- 
sired end  In  many  commodities,  especially 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

We  urge  the  continuance  of  price  supports 
and  a  loan  program.  We  further  recommend 
the  continuance  of  the  present  domestic 
wheat  certificate  programs.  We  also  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  export  wheat  certificates 
or  a  similar  devise  to  improve  farmers  In- 
come. 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  Pi.  480 
Pood  for  Peace  program  and  the  expansion 
of  Section  32  purchases,  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  reduction  of  Im- 
ports where  they  affect  prices  and  Income  to 
producers. 

RESOLtrnoN   No.    2 — Porkion    Aid    Programs 

AND  THE  AORICULTtTRAL  BlTDGXT 

The  cost  of  the  current  government  For. 
elgn  Aid  programs  are  now  charged  to  the 
agricultural  budget.  These  shipments  do 
much  to  aid  our  foreign  policy  efforts.  We 
recommend  that  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid 
programs  be  charged  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  a  similar  Interested  department  and 
not  to  USDA.  We  recommend  that  a  con- 
certed effort  be  made  to  help  the  general 
public  recognize  that  a  major  portion  of 
the  money  spent  by  USDA  benefits  all  peo- 
ple, not  Just  the  farmer. 

RxsoLtmoN  No.  3 — National  Grain 
Reserve 

We  strongly  urge  that  a  so-called  strategic 
or  minimum  wheat  reserve  be  established 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  This  re- 
serve to  be  set  aside  solely  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  crop  failure  or  In  cases 
of  extreme  national  emergency.  Such  a  re- 
serve should  be  sufficient  to  meet  these  ex- 
treme conditions. 

We  strongly  urge  that  these  reserves  should 
be  completely  isolated  from  the  market  and 
at  no  time  should  they  be  used  In  influenc- 
ing the  market.  Further,  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing such  reserve  should  be  borne  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  State,  or  a  like  or 
proper  department. 
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Resolution  No.  4 — ^Transportation 
The  very  large  Investments  by  farmers  in 
facilities  which  are  rail  connected  and  which 
were  built  In  good  faith  In  the  expectaUon 
of  the  continuance  of  transit  can  be  de- 
stroyed In  short  order  by  the  elimination  of 
transit  privileges. 

We  vigorously  oppose  any  changes  in  the 
present  regulations  pertaining  to  transit.  We 
further  oppose  multiple  car  freight  rates, 
non-transit  rates,  or  rates  based  on  mileage. 
We  further  recommend  that  flour  rates  be 
lowered  to  allow  the  flour  mills  of  Kansas  to 
compete  with  mills  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolution  No.  5 — Grain  Grading 
Standards 
The  present  Federal  Grain  Grading  Stand- 
ards are  unnecessarily  strict,  severe,  and  un- 
duly expensive.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
present  grading  standards  have  not  resulted 
In  any  significant  increase  In  exports  or  do- 
mestic sales  of  wheat.  Since  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer is  the  one  who  pays  the  discounts  that 
are  created  by  these  stricter  standards,  we 
recommend  that  a  reexamination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Grading  Standards  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  making  necessary  changes, 
taking  into  account  the  financial  effect  on 
wheat  producers. 

Resolution  No.  fl — Emplotee  Training 
The  operation  of  all  cooperatives  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  complex  each  year. 
It  is  becoming  more  Important  to  have  com- 
petent, qualified  personnel  to  manage  and 
operate  an  efficient  and  effective  cooperative 
biislness. 

We  recommend  a  vocational  training  pro- 
gram that  will  teach  young  men  and  women 
the  necessary  skills  to  fill  the  many  areas  of 
employment  vital  to  the  successful  operation 
of  our  businesses. 

We  further  recommend  Co-op  employee 
training  wherever  possible  through  short 
courses  and  institutes  sponsored  by  Kansas 
SUte  University.  Wichita  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives, Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Com- 
pany, Farmland  Industries,  and  other  re- 
gional cooperatives. 

Resolution  No.  7 — Research  and  Market 
Development 

The  directors  and  management  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Company 
are  supporting  market  research  and  develop- 
ment that  promises  economic  improvement 
to  the  membership  and  the  area  it  serves. 

We  encourage  continued  research  and  the 
employment  of  qualified  personnel  to  find 
additional  grain  products  for  sale  In  the 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  We  recom- 
mend that  an  adequate  promotional  biidget 
be  maintained  to  support  these  products. 

We  commend  the  directors,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  employees  of  the  Farmers 
Cooperative  Cominisiion  Company  for  their 
diligence  in  developing  new  products  and 
markets  for  Kansas  wheat. 

Resolution  No.  8 — Consolidation 
AND  CoMPrrrnoN 

Many  cooperatives  are  still  duplicating 
services  to  members  of  a  general  area.  There 
are  many  cooperatives  in  the  area  served  by 
the  Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Com- 
pany that  could  better  serve  the  membership 
by  being  merged  into  a  more  efficient  busi- 
ness. In  most  areas  services  could  be  ex- 
panded. Improved  and  even  established. 

It  Is  desirable  that  managers  and  directors 
study  the  possibiUties  of  mergers  both  on  the 
local  and  regional  levels. 

We  encourage  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Commission  Company  to  continue  working 
on  the  possibility  of  a  merger  of  regional 
cooperative  grain  marketing  associations, 
keeping  in  mind  the  best  interests  of  the 


general  membership  of  Farmers  Cooperative 
Commission  Company. 

Every  cooperative  should  review  its  grain 
pricing  structure  and  grain  handUng  proce- 
dure  with  the  aim  of  increasing  grain  mar- 
gins  to  a  level  consistent  with  good  buslneag 
management  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  lu 
members. 

Resolution  No.  9 — Youth  and  Farm 
Cooperative  Movement 

Cooperative  organizations  are  established 
as  permanent  Institutions,  bridging  over  the 
generations.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  age 
levels  be  represented,  that  a  certain  number 
of  board  members,  for  example,  be  training 
to  take  over  the  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities of  older  board  members  with  the  passing 
of  the  years. 

It  has  been  found  very  desirable  also,  from 
the  standpoint  of  insuring  the  Interest  and 
participation  of  the  younger  farmers,  that 
positions  on  the  boards  of  cooperatives,  local 
and  regional,  be  filled  by  young  farmers  so 
they  may  be  thus  encouraged  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  the  government  of  their  coop- 
erative institutions  and  their  talent  and  ideas 
best  utilized. 

Resolution   No.    10 — Producers   Export 
Company 

Producers  Export  Company  is  making 
headway  In  the  field  of  Increasing  expcat 
sales  of  wheat  and  other  grains  marketed 
by  farmers  through  their  own  cooperatives. 
It  Is  yet  a  modest  effort  compared  with  some 
of  the  International  export  companies. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Company 
to  make  the  maximum  use  of  the  Producers 
Export  Company  whenever  possible. 

Resolution  No.  11 — National  Federation  or 
Grain  CoopiSATrvES 

We  are  proud  of  our  association  with  other 
cooperative  marketing  associations  In  the 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives, 
and  with  its  Executive  Secretary.  Roy  P. 
Hendrlckson. 

The  federation  is  devoted  to  the  expansion 
of  cooperative  activity  by  farmers  throughout 
the  nation  and  the  world.  In  this  effort,  our 
association  la  anxious  to  participate  and  to 
forward  the  program  of  cooperative  market- 
ing development  which  ia  the  surest  road  to 
improving  the  bargaining  ability  of  pro- 
ducers. 

Resolution  No.  12 — Kansas  Coofxrativs 
Council 

The  Kansas  Cooperative  Council  Is  orga- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  co- 
operatives of  Kansas  in  many  areas  and  Is 
continually  serving  its  cooperative  members 
both  in  Information  and  representation, 
especially  in  the  Kansas  Legislature.  The 
Council  is  also  active  In  the  development 
of  new  ideas  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat. 

Continued  support  of  the  Kansas  Coopera- 
tive Council  is  urged  so  that  their  important 
work  can  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Resolution  No.  13 — Kansas  Farmers  Servici 
Association 
We  commend  the  Kansas  Farmers  Service 
Association  and  the  C.  R.  Rock  Company  for 
their  continued  excellent  service.  These 
organizations  are  alert  to  the  needs  of  their 
members  In  providing  auditing  and  insur- 
ance services. 

REsoLxmoN  No.  14 — In  Appreciation 
The  Farmers  Cooperative  Commission 
Company  enjoys  an  extremely  high  level  of 
membership  loyalty  and  support  and  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  teamwork  In  the 
cooperative  field  today.     We  commend  the 
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directors  and  managers  of  local  cooperatlvea 
for  their  loyalty  and  support. 


CADET  KNOCKS  TOPLESS  IDEA 

Mr.  BUTTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.    Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  placed  my  views  on  a  proposed 
topless  go-go  discotheque  In  Vietnam  be- 
fore the  House  and,  generally,  reaction  to 
this  was  favorable  to  my  stand  that  this 
Idea  wM  ridiculous,  detrimental  to  our 
Nation's  basic  God-fearing  philosophies, 
hurtful  to  our  national  image,  and  help- 
ful to  those  seeking  areas  of  damaging 
propaganda.    That  the  newspaper  ac- 
count would   reach  yoimg  men  either 
serving  or  preparing  to  serve  our  country 
did  not  seem  to  be  real  to  me  at  that 
time  but  I  have  heard  many  reports  of 
reaction  and  have  seen  one  reaction  in 
writing  which  I  present  here  for  my 
colleagues  to  read  at  their  leisure.    It  is 
written  by  a  West  Point  cadet,  Philip  D. 
Relfenberg,    and    was    printed    in    the 
March  30.  1967,  issue  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.    In  it.  Cadet  Relfenberg  points 
to  the  above  arguments  and  does  it  In  a 
resourceful     and    freshly    invigorating 
style    which    reflects    the    fine,    moral 
tendencies  of  this  young  man  and  the 
many  like  him  who  rebel  at  the  thought 
that  topless  women  are  what  will  "boost 
the  morale"  of  the  soldier  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  observations  of  this  yoimg 
man  are  worthy  of  reading  and  I  present 
them  to  you.  as  follows : 

Abominable 
To  the  Sentinel  : 

I  would  like  to  "compliment"  Richard  L. 
Bast  and  Redex-Vletnam,  Inc.,  on  their  pa- 
triotic effort  to  "bring  America  to  our  boys 
overseas"  by  exporting  topless  "go-go"  glrU 
to  Saigon  (Sentinel,  Mar.  2).  This  Is 
"surely"  a  move  that  will  "boost  the  morale" 
of  the  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

What  does  Mr.  Bast  think  our  soldiers  are, 
a  bunch  of  sex  craving  fiends?  That  patri- 
otic effort  of  hU  U  the  most  absurd  thing 
I've  ever  heard,  not  to  mention  being  an 
Insult  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  our  fine 
nation.  Why  doesn't  he  go  one  step  fur- 
ther—let him  send  LSD  and  marijuana  with 
i»l«  girls:  this  would  be  an  even  greater 
"boost"  to  their  "morale"! 

Mr.  Bast's  proposal  is  pathetically  ironical. 
He  plans  to  hire  10  to  25  "girls  of  high 
caliber  .  .  .  nice,  wholesome  American  girls" 
to  send  to  Vietnam  to  excite  our  soldiers' 
•eiual  desires.  But  he  doesn't  want  any 
hard  bitten  strippers"!  Naturally  Redex- 
Vletnam,  Inc.,  will  have  to  pay  Its  employes 
for  their  "services":  pay  them  with  American 
currency,  of  which  every  denomination  with- 
out exception  bears  the  inscription,  "In  Ood 
We  Trust."  I  wonder  If  our  "patriotic" 
Wend  trusts  in  the  same  God  the  rest  of  xis 
believe  In.  a  God  Who  abhors  sin  and  loves 
purity.  If  so.  he  is  the  best  example  of 
hyprocrisy  I  have  ever  seen. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Bast  may  be  correct  in  his 
ttsumptlon  that  exporting  these  girls  to 
Vietnam  would  be  "bringing  America  to  our 
ooya  overseas."  Maybe  topless  "go-go"  girls 
•re  the  symbol  of  the  American  republic 


today.  I  could  be  wrong  in  believing  that 
the  United  States  U  stUl  the  Ood  fearing 
naUon  of  high  ideals  that  our  forefathers 
founded.  It  might  be  that  I've  never  seen 
America  in  Its  real  form — since  I  am  Cath- 
olic, and  have  great  parents  who  taught  me 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  at- 
tended a  fine  high  school,  and  am  now  "shel- 
tered" by  the  walls  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  my  eyes  may 
have  been  blinded  to  the  true  symbols  of 
the  American  way  of  Ufe.  But  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  moral  standards  of  America 
have  decayed  to  such  a  degree  that  raw  sex 
is  now  Indicative  of  cultural  entertainment 
in  this  nation. 

But  let's  look  at  this  from  other  angles, 
too: 

Just  think  how  our  national  image  would 
suffer!  To  the  rest  of  the  world  we  would 
no  longer  be  a  great  nation  full  of  Integrity 
and  honor,  but  a  nation  of  pagans,  running 
around  half  nude,  exporting  our  vices  to 
other  countries  around  the  world.  (This 
would  be  a  wonderful  source  of  propaganda 
material  for  our  enemies!) 

How  about  the  poor  girl  whose  husband  1b 
over  In  Vietnam?  How  long  could  she  keep 
her  faith  In  him,  thinking  that  he  might 
be  replacing  her  with  a  "girlie  show"? 

If  Mr.  Bast  succeeds  in  putting  his  sugges- 
Uon  into  practice.  I  wlU  personaUy  be  greatly 
affected.  In  three  years.  I  will  no  longer  be 
a  West  Point  cadet,  but  a  second  lieutanant 
in  the  army.  Upon  graduation,  I  wUl 
promptly  be  assigned  as  a  platoon  leader, 
probably  stationed  in  Vietnam,  or  wherever 
the  trouble  spot  happens  to  be  at  that  Ume. 
I'll  have  42  men  to  look  after  in  my  platoon 
physically  and  spiritually.  I  doubt  if  I 
would  be  able  to  take  much  pride  in  myself 
as  a  man.  an  officer  or  a  Christian,  knowing 
that  those  under  my  authority,  who  are  sup- 
posedly fighting  for  the  noble  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom,  were  in  actuality  wasting  what 
little  time  and  money  they  have  for  them- 
selves to  see  an  exhibition  of  "Bast's 
Hussies." 

To  me.  Mr.  Bast's  plan  is  nothing  more 
than  abominable.  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
have  this  feeling,  too.  If  so,  do  something, 
anything  about  It.  Write  your  representa- 
tive, your  senator,  even  Mr.  Bast  himself. 
But  please  don't  sit  back  and  be  content  to 
merely  think  about  the  folly  of  the  Redex- 
Vletnam.  Inc.  Remember  the  words  printed 
at  the  top  of  the  Sentinel's  editorial  page 

"The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  that  good  men  do  nothing." 
Cadet  Philip  D.  Reitenbeho. 

Company  F-4,  U.S.C.C. 

West  Point,  N.T. 


FUNDS     FOR      EDUCATTONAL     AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion in  introducing  today  a  concurrent 
resolution  establishing  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  conduct  a  study  on  means  of  pro- 
viding for  earlier  availability  of  funds 
for  educational  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings,  studies,  and 
surveys  conducted  by  the  subcommittee, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 
indicate  that  late  funding  Is  wreaking 


serious  havoc  with  educational  pro- 
graming at  both  the  elementary  and 
lilgher  education  levels.  Needless  to  say, 
this  works  a  serious  hardship  on  a  num- 
ber of  students.  It  Is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  define  ways  to  act  with  rea- 
sonable dispatch  so  that  the  educational 
community  of  the  Nation  will  not  suffer 
due  to  our  Inability  to  make  thoughtful 
decisions. 

The  academic  calendar  and  the  Fed- 
eral fiscal  calendar  move  In  different 
cycles.  Planning  for  the  next  academic 
year  must  be  done  during  the  spring  of 
the  preceding  year  while  appropriations 
for  educational  assistance  programs  are 
rarely  made  before  late  summer  or  early 
fall — when  the  school  year  has  already 
begun.  School  officials  from  a  number 
of  States  have  testified  to  the  difficul- 
ties created  by  this  disparity,  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children  stated 
that: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Implementation  of 
Title  I  was  greatly  hampered  this  year  by 
the  nonavailability  of  funds  until  after  the 
school  year  began. 

An  official  of  a  large  university  wrote 
simply: 

How  do  you  establish  matehlng  funds  for 
an  unknown  budget? 

Finally,  Commissioner  Howe  Indicated 
the  concern  of  the  Office  of  Education : 

It  seems  to  me  essential  to  look  for  appro- 
priations practices  which  would  prevent  rela- 
tionships with  States  and  commiuiltles  from 
being  regularly  conducted  on  a  crisis  basis. 

As  an  immediate  step  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  we  are  recommend- 
ing by  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  the  problem  of  late  funding  be 
subjected  to  a  thorough  and  concerted 
study  by  a  joint  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  Members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  both  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
The  Joint  committee  would  be  required 
to  submit  its  recommendations  within  3 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  act 
now  if  the  far-reaching  legislation  we 
have  passed  in  recent  sessions  is  to  be 
of  maximum  assistance  to  those  young 
people  who  most  need  its  help. 


TO  REMOVE  THE  PROHIBnTON  ON 
THE  ATTENDANCE  OP  INDIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP  STUDENTS  AT  SEC- 
TARIAN COLLEGES  AND  UNTVER- 

srriEs 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  correct  an  In- 
equity existing  In  our  laws  relating  to  the 
education  of  Indian  students.  At  the 
present  time  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Is  prohibited  by  statute  from  using 
Federal  funds  for  scholarships  at  sec- 
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tarlan  schools  Including,  of  course,  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Other 
Ooverrunent  scholarship  funds  can  be 
used  for  this  piirpose  but  scholarships  for 
Indians  cannot.  Certainly  this  Is  dis- 
criminatory. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alaska  there  are 
three  Institutions  of  higher  learning — 
one.  the  University  of  Alaska,  Is  public 
while  the  other  two.  Alaska  Methodist 
University  and  Sheldon  Jackson  Junior 
College,  are  sponsored  by  churches.  All 
are  accredited.  Thus  a  native  student 
desiring  to  attend  college  in  his  own 
State  with  a  scholarship  Is  given  no 
choice  of  schools. 

My  bill  removes  this  prohibition  for 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
other  body  with  11  sponsors — S.  878.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
sider correcting  this  discriminatory  sit- 
uation this  session. 

The  text  of  the  bill  foUows: 

H.R.  9397 
A  bill  to  remove  the  prohibition  on  the  at- 
tendance of  Indian  scholarship  students 
at  sectarian  colleges  and  universities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
paragraph  following  the  heading  "SUPPORT 
OP  SCHOOLS"  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  345).  U  amended 
by  strllclng  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 
Src.  a.  The  first  paragraph  following   the 
heading  "Support  or  Schools"  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  June  7.  1897  (30  Stat 
79;   25  U.S.C.  278).   U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Swc.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  the  sixth 
paragraph  of  section  21  of  the  Act  of  March 
2.  19X7  (39  Stat.  988;  25  V3.C.  278)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that 
this  sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
accredited  Institutions  of  higher  education" 


LODGE'S  RETURN 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RacoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  week  a  distinguished  son  of 
Massachusetts  came  home  after  com- 
pleting a  second  tour  of  duty  as  US  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  fulfilled  this  public  service 
with  the  same  competence,  good  Judg- 
ment, and  devotion  to  duty  that  he  ex- 
hibited as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  as  TJS.  representative  In 
the  United  Nations.  This  morning  the 
Washington  Post  saluted  Ambassador 
Lodge  for  handling  "every  assignment 
with  tact  and  skill."  i  Include  this  edi- 
torial In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Lodge's  Rmmw 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  aaa  served 
his  country  well  In  a  dlfllcult  am;  danger- 
ous post  and  Is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  upon  his  return  home. 

It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  trou- 
blesome assignment.    An  Ambassador's  role 


U  arduous  enough  under  normal  circum- 
stances; but  the  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam functions  In  circumstances  far  from 
normal.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
freest  channels  of  communications  with  the 
friendly  government  to  which  he  Is  accredit- 
ed Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  matter.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  has  had  to  be  not  only  a 
diplomat  but  an  administrator  and  a  co- 
ordinator and  an  advisor.  He  has  conducted 
himself  with  courage  and  with  tact.  He 
has  furnished  his  own  government  reliable 
and  Intelligent  estimates  of  the  situation  In 
that  country.  He  has  handled  every  as- 
signment with  tact  and  skill.  He  has  been 
conscientious  In  the  performance  of  a  task 
that  no  man  but  a  patriot  would  willingly 
have  undertaken. 


TURNING  POINT  IN  LIFE  RESOURCE 
PLANNING 

Mr.   BUTTON.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Morse]   may 
extend  hte  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE   of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  re- 
cently delivered  an  excellent  address  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Planning  Conference.  In 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

The  gentleman's  concern  was  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  resources,  and 
the  urgent  need  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  understanding  of  our  goals.  He 
pointed  out  how  many  seemingly  ex- 
traneous factors  must  be  included  In  any 
of  the  decisions  about  planning  for 
growth  and  conservation  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Because  of  the  gentleman's  cosponsor- 
ship  of  legislation  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management, 
and  because  of  his  Interest  In  the  use  of 
modem  management  techniques  to  help 
us  solve  our  public  problems.  I  Include 
the  text  of  his  remarks  in  the  Record: 
TtTKNiNO  Point  in  Lnn  Rtsovncx  Planning 
The  civilized  man's  occupancy  of  this  con- 
tinent with  Its  particular  set  of  resources 
began  350  years  ago.  but  the  Idea  of  conserv- 
ing our  resources  did  not  begin  until  the  mld- 
nlneteentb  century,  when  we  began  to  think 
of  our  vast  natural  resources  In  terms  of  their 
wisest  use. 

A  century  later,  we  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  our  previous  narrow  concept  of 
conservation  In  the  isolated  categories  of 
forests,  wildlife,  minerals  and  water.  We 
have  been  forced  to  recognize  the  Interde- 
pendency  of  all  resources,  and  have  found 
that  we  cannot  divide  them  Into  separate 
definable  units  or  keep  conservation  prob- 
lems within  state  borders  or  city  limits. 

Social  scientists  today  are  emphasizing 
that  we  live  In  a  dual  world  of  two  external 
environments:  one  the  world  of  nature;  and 
the  other  the  world  man  has  built  within 
and  around  and  on  top  of  the  world  of  na- 
ture. This  man-bxait  world  has  been  de- 
scribed as  including  aU  our  technologies  from 
the  axe  and  the  hair  shirt  to  electric  power 
and  atomic  fission — and  all  our  media  from 
the  alphabet  to  telstar  television. 

One  of  conservation's  most  urgent  tasks 
today  Is  to  create  a  general  awareness  of 
man's  relationship  to  his  environments  in 
both  the  biological  and  sociological  senses. 
Public  expectation  must  be  elevated  to  re- 


quire a  more  responsible  performance  from 
everyone — Individual,  cltlaens.  corporate  in- 
dustry and  the  agencies  of  government.  The 
new  conservation  also  requires  a  more  effec- 
tive political  machinery  for  formulating  pub- 
lic policy — a  task  which  often  Involves  a 
dUBcult  choice  between  confiictlng  public 
Interest  and  private  demands. 

When  concerned  people — leaders  of  the 
community  (or  merely  citizens  Interested  In 
a  certain  project) — get  together  and  work 
out  ways  of  accommodaUng  the  Interests  of 
the  various  "publics"  Involved,  so  that  the 
greatest  good  Is  wrought  with  the  total  en- 
vironment In  mind,  then  the  politics  of  con- 
servation Is  working  at  Its  beat. 

Our  resources  Include:  Renewable  re- 
sources, on  which  we  depend  for  life  itself— 
fresh  water  and  clean  air — resources  which 
when  properly  managed  are  self-replenish- 
ing: 

Non-Renewable  resources  such  as  ores, 
minerals,  coal,  and  so  on.  Open  or  green 
space  might  also  be  considered  a  non-renew- 
able  resource,  rather  than  a  renewable  one. 
Resources  which  we.  at  present,  consider 
Inexhaustible — the  sun  and  the  sea. 

New  and  to-be  developed  resource  of 
which  we  do  not  realize  the  value  today- 
nuclear  power,  outer  space. 

The  United  States  Is  now  using  up  natural 
resources  faster  than  man,  science  and  na- 
ture, together,  are  creating  them.  The  most 
economical  and  most  sensible  use  of  re- 
sources requires  not  only  the  skill  of  the 
trained  scientist  and  technician,  but  the 
understanding  and  Interest  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  upon  whom  re*t«  the  vUtdmate  polit- 
ical responalblllty  for  action.  It  also  requires 
the  proper  political  procedures  and  the  power 
of  funds  (tax  resources)  which  government 
needs  to  effect  Its  decisions. 

Perhaps  our  first  good  example  of  regional 
planning  was  the  Miami  Conservancy  Dla- 
trlct  of  arty  years  ago,  in  which  the  single 
entity  of  the  watershed  of  the  Miami  River 
was  taken  into  account  with  regard  to  com- 
munity planning,  flood  control  water  re- 
sources, sou  conservation,  grass,  forest  and 
other  crops,  animal  life,  water  and  recrea- 
tional Interests  In  connection  with  one 
watershed.  The  Miami  Conservancy  District 
was  given  not  only  the  legal  and  political 
power  with  which  to  operate,  but  also  the 
taxing  authority  and  therefore  the  financial 
resources  needed  to  do  the  Job  required. 

In  the  last  half  century,  we  have  learned. 
In  the  Dayton  community,  that  the  com- 
munity of  Interest  of  the  Miami  Conservancy 
District  Is  only  one  of  the  communities  of 
Interest,  or  watersheds,  we  have  to  consider. 

There  are  economic  watersheds,  educa- 
tional watersheds,  watersheds  of  retail  com- 
merce, of  employment  Interests,  of  residen- 
tial needs  and  many  more.  Por  Instance. 
there  Is  the  consideration  of  medical  serv- 
ices. Since  most  of  us  these  days  are  born 
In  hoepltals  and  die  there,  regional  hospi- 
tal planning  ought  to  be  given  conslderaUon. 
Barney  Children's  Hospital  Is  an  example  of 
planning  for  community  need.  Pormerly, 
Dayton  had  to  use  pediatric  faculties  In 
general  hospitals  In  the  Dayton  area,  or  the 
chUdren's  hospitals  In  Coltimbus  or  Cin- 
cinnati. There  obviously  should  be  some 
geographic  coordination,  however.  In  this 
area  of  specialized  service.  Por  Instance,  if 
Children's  Hospital  In  Columbus  decides  to 
specialize  In  hematology,  and  Children's  In 
Cincinnati  Is  concentrating  on  orthopedic 
surgery,  but  there  Is  no  area  hospital  doing 
top  notch  children's  heart  or  chest  surgery, 
then  Barney  could  aim  to  meet  this  regional 
need.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  be  the 
specific  case,  of  course,  but  only  citing  an 
example  of  regional  planning. 

When  we  think  of  young  people,  we  ob- 
viously get  very  quickly  to  the  school  prob- 
lem. School  locations  have  to  be  planned 
m  such  a  way  that  transportation  Is  both 
convenient  and  practical. 
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People  do  not  live  In  a  location  where  they 
can't  find  work.  Therefore,  arrangements 
for  industrial  development  obviously  ought 
to  be  planned  into  the  commimlty.  People 
also  tend  to  develop  commercial  activities 
convenient  to  where  they  live.  Transporta- 
tion plays  a  big  part  here^both  locally  and 
regionally  Ask  the  Dayton  merchants  south 
of  Third  and  Main — and  ask  those  of  us  who 
wanted  to  go  through  Dayton  quickly  before 
1-75  was  finished . 

We  should  also  Include  athletics  and  rec- 
reational activities  and  consider  the  con- 
struction of  swimming  pools  and  YMCA/ 
TWCAs  at  the  same  time  we  talk  about  audi- 
toriums and  drlve-ln  movies.  Perhaps  the 
purchasers  of  the  Cincinnati  Redlegs  Ignored 
Dayton  In  their  considerations,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  sure  got  In  the  act. 

And.  of  course,  we  must  consider  green 
spaces  and  perhapw  should  even  consider 
zoning,  for  the  protection  of  fast  vanishing 
rural  areas,  where  agriculture  can  function 
as  one  of  the  Industries  necessary  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  life.  Each  of  these  interest  areas 
may  encompass  another  area  or  portion  of 
another  area,  and  each  has  to  be  given  special 
consideration,  but  consideration  tied  In  with 
the  others.  The  municipal  government  sys- 
tem obvloxialy  has  to  tie  In  with  other  politi- 
cal subdivisions.  Just  as  the  school  systems 
must  Integrate  with  each  other. 

Planning  green  spaces  Into  an  area  may 
even  be  more  complex.  The  space  will  likely 
have  to  come  from  existing  rural  areas  In 
order  to  serve  people  residing  in  metropolitan 
area*— people  not  directly  Involved  In  the 
local  government  of  these  green-space  areas. 
Champaign  Countlans  are  not  the  chief  users 
of  the  facilities  of  Kaiser  Lake  in  Champaign 
County.  On  any  weekend  you  can  count 
more  Dayton  cars  there  than  Champaign 
County  cars.  These  regional  interests,  there- 
fore, overlap  and,  not  Infrequently,  conflict. 
In  order  to  resolve  the  conflicts,  there  must 
be  free  and  easy  flow  of  dlscrisslon  between 
governmenUl  units  and  organizational  units, 
whether  It  be  a  private  organization  running 
8  private  Industry  or  a  ball  club,  or  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  expressing  community  in- 
terest, or  a  School  Board,  or  a  conunerclal 
enterprise.  It  is  simply  Impossible  to  set  up 
governmental  boundaries  which  can  encom- 
pass all  the  problems  of  om  environment. 

Obviously,  the  one  organlzaUon  which  does 
cut  across  all  boundaries  U  the  Federal 
government.  But  this  tends  to  Ignore  vital 
local  Interests  and  eliminate  completely  the 
various  local  options.  Any  system  which  Is 
set  up  should  permit  local  determlnaUon  as 
to  which  regional  Interests  should  dominate 
when  they  are  In  conflict.  But.  of  course, 
there  oug^t  to  be  more  cooperation  than 
Court  action.  I  serve  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee's  Subconunlttee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  this  whole 
fleld  Is  one  which  has  not  been  extremely 
well-defined  In  legislation.  But,  It  wlU  be 
the  subject  for  future  hearings  or  studies  for 
legislation. 

Another  piece  of  Federal  legislation  which 
should  be  mentioned  Is  the  so-called  Inter- 
governmentel  Cooperation  Act,  which  has 
been  re-Introduced  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  by  members  of  both  parties.  In  the 
House,  the  measure  will  be  considered  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legislative 
Reorganization,  on  which  I  also  serve.  This 
legislation,  as  you  know.  Is  designed  to 
achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and  coordl- 
nauon  of  activities  among  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment In  order  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  our  Federal  system  In  our  Increasingly 
complex  society. 

A  classic  example  of  the  need  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  some  legislation  of  this 
type  can  be  cited  In  the  case  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Federal  government 
literally  ran  Into  Itself  due  to  lack  of  coordi- 
nated planning.    Involved.  U  one  of  the  most 


historic  tracts  of  land  In  the  United  States, 
that  part  of  Philadelphia  where  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  drafted  and  adopted.  First  of  all,  the 
Congress  agreed  to  create  a  national  histori- 
cal park  extending  from  Independence  Hall 
to  the  Delaware  River.  Within  this  area  are 
many  buildings  of  critical  historic  value  be- 
cause of  their  part  In  the  birth  of  our  Re- 
public. At  the  same  time,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  clear  six 
city  blocks  north  of  Independence  Hall  to 
make  a  great  mall.  Adjacent  to  this  area,  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  launched  a 
rehabilitation  and  renewal  program  restor- 
ing older  houses  and  btilldlng  new  apart- 
ments to  replace  the  slums.  All  of  this  was 
done  according  to  a  city  plan. 

In  another  pba^e  of  Philadelphia's  renewal 
plan  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  a  mile  of 
waterfront  Is  being  demolished  to  create  a 
waterfront  park  containing  museums  and 
marinas.  Approximately  M07.4  million  has 
been  put  Into  these  projects  by  private  agen- 
cies, the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Federal 
government.  However,  the  whole  thing  Is 
now  being  Jeopardized  by  the  construction 
of  Interstate  95  through  the  ara.  The  high- 
way engineers  want  to  build  a  12-lane  ex- 
pressway which  would  rise  up  23  feet,  sever- 
ing Independence  National  Park  from  the 
river,  blocking  the  view  of  the  waterfront, 
and  making  the  waterfront  park  project 
practically  untenable.  Nine  out  of  ten  dol- 
lars of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  highway  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Government.  How- 
ever, the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  De- 
partment has  the  Job  of  designing  it.  In  so 
doing,  the  State  engineers  have  ignored  long 
years  of  work  and  mUllons  of  dollars  of  in- 
vestment put  Into  the  area  by  fellow  Stete 
agencies.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  street 
department  has  Ignored  the  long  labors  and 
investments  of  the  city  planning  commission, 
the  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  the  private  rehabilitation  agency.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  seems  ob- 
livious to  the  huge  sums  Invested  by  Its  fel- 
low Federal  agencies — the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion. They  are  Interested  only  In  costs  In- 
sofar as  they  affect  their  trust  funds  financed 
out  of  gasoline  taxes.  The  matter  Is  still  un- 
resolved. Obviously,  what  Is  needed  here  Is 
some  supervision,  some  coordination,  before 
the  Liberty  Bell,  Itself.  Is  burled  under  con- 
crete. 

We  must  recognize  the  Interlocking  char- 
acter of  all  resources  and  the  mounting  pres- 
sures against  them  In  our  present-day  society. 
Among  these  are:  population  explosion;  pres- 
sure against  the  land  Itself  caused  by  our 
mushrooming  urbanization,  highway  con- 
struction, defense  establishments,  airports, 
and  building  development;  and  the  Insatia- 
ble appetite  for  raw  materials  of  our  vast  and 
expanding  Industrial  plant,  spurred  on  by 
the  demands  of  Americans  for  an  ever-higher 
standard  of  living. 

To  meet  these  pressures,  we  need  to  study 
methods  of  re- using  more  and  more  of  the 
materials  our  economy  iisee.  In  fact,  some 
experts  call  pollution  "resources  out  of 
place."  The  principle  of  re-use  Is  already 
firmly  established:  Half  of  our  steel,  56%  of 
our  copper,  12%  of  our  rubber  and  21%  of 
our  paper  are  presently  derived  from  scrap 
or  reprocessed  material.  We  need  to  have 
recreation  lands  and  to  preserve  our  wilder- 
ness areas. 

We  win  need  i>eopIe  trained  In  the  sciences 
dealing  with  the  air.  the  sea,  the  earth,  the 
mter-relatlonshlps  of  living  things  and  their 
environment,  pollution  of  air,  water  and 
food,  new  energy  sources  and  synthetic  sub- 
stitution products.  To  make  the  best  tise  of 
our  human  resources,  we  must  see  that  all 
of  our  people  are  educated  according  to  their 
Individual  abilities.  We  mtist  nurture  our 
country's  human  potential  and  provide  them 
with  the  opportunities  for  personal  regenera- 


tion through  recreation.  In  order  to  Include 
all  these  things  in  Just  the  consideration  of 
the  water  needs  alone  In  a  certain  area — that 
is  to  say  water  resources  for  Industrial  and 
human  consumption  and  recreational  use, 
agricultural  development,  flood  control,  pol- 
lution control,  etc. — one  Is  tempted  to  yearn 
for  a  computer  Into  which  all  the  facts  might 
be  put  and  an  answer  arrived  at  to  determine 
how  all  the  needs  for  water  In  an  area  can 
most  efllclently  be  balanced. 

Well,  that  Is  exactly  what  many  experts 
want  to  do.  Many  of  them  believe  that  the 
efficient  and.  In  the  long  run,  essential  ap- 
proach to  managing  our  resources,  handling 
pollution  problems,  etc.,  will  be  the  new 
science  of  systems  analysis  both  for  regions 
and  for  Individual  projects.  The  State  of 
California  has  already  contracted  with  aero- 
space companies  who  have  considerable 
know-how  In  systems  work,  for  analyses  of 
preventing  and  managing  waste  and  other 
community  problems. 

Republican-sponsored  legislation  pending 
in  the  Congress,  which  I  have  Joined  In  In- 
troducing, provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Public  Management  to 
study  the  applicability  of  the  systems  man- 
agement approach  to  public  problems  such 
as  water  and  air  pollution,  the  growing  crime 
rate,  traffic  congestion,  slum  housing,  health 
services,  education,  law  enforcement  and  dis- 
tribution of  public  welfare.  The  Conomlsslon 
would  examine  the  techniques  developed  by 
the  defense  and  aerospace  Industries  for  com- 
plex problem-solving,  and  recommend  how 
best  they  might  be  applied  to  equally  critical 
domestic  problems.  This  would  engage  the 
free  enterprise  system  In  the  solution  of 
public  problems. 

Let  me  digress  for  Jvist  a  moment  to  pursue 
In  detail  a  specialized  Interest — how  to  han- 
dle Industrial  pollution. 

As  many  of  you  no  doubt  know,  I  have  re- 
Introduced  a  bUl  I  sponsored  last  year  to 
allow  an  Incentive  tax  credit  to  Industries 
which  Install  faclUtles  for  abatement  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  This  measure  has 
strong  support  In  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Twenty-two  Republicans  and  8  Democrats 
Joined  me  In  Introducing  my  bUl  In  the 
House  on  January  31.  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers have  Introduced  Identical  or  similar  bills 
since  that  time. 

If  this  country  Is  to  maintain  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  Its  environment.  It  wUl  coet 
money,  lots  of  It.  This  covers  the  whole 
gamut  from  appropriations,  recreation  user 
fees,  tax  policy,  financial  Incentives  to  pri- 
vate Industry,  competition  for  the  dollar  with 
other  activities  of  the  Government,  cost 
sharing  between  levels  of  government,  sub- 
sidies of  various  sorts,  etc. 

There  must  be  acceptance  of  responsibility 
by  State  and  local  governments  and  the  busi- 
ness community.  This  need  Is  not  different 
than  that  faced  In  many  other  public  ac- 
tions. But  the  centralization  of  power  and 
financing  still  tends  toward  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  Its  60-50  grants  and  outright 
grants  for  a  multitude  of  programs.  And 
with  the  Federal  money,  comes  local  Irre- 
sponsibility and  Federal  authority.  There 
also  comes  Bureaucratic  red-tape  and  delay. 
Local  Initiative  and  local  funds  reverse  this 
trend.  The  GOP  proposal  to  share  Federal 
tax  revenues  with  the  States.  If  enacted  Into 
law,  could  have  far-reaching  effects  In  help- 
ing to  find  solutions  to  the  complex  problems 
we  are  facing.  A  good  regional  planning  sys- 
tem must  have  at  Its  base  some  consideration 
of  financing  methods.  We  must  be  able  to 
create  taxing  authorities  and  levy  taxes. 
The  cost,  as  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  great 
for  all  concerned;  and  tUtlmately,  as  Malcolm 
Forbes  has  stated :  "We  who  Uve  long  enough 
to  survive  In  our  present  environment  wlU 
pay  for  It  In  the  price  of  what  we  buy.  But 
what's  wrong  with  that?" 

Secretary  of  Interior  UdaU  has  stated  our 
dilemma  very  well,  I  think.  In  bis  book,  The 
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Quiet  Crisis:  "We  have  built,  but  In  most 
places  not  with  distinction.    Ours  Is  a  power- 
ful nation,  but  the  question  Is  do  we  have  a 
civilization  of  distinction?    This  Nation  leads 
the  world  in  wealth  and  power,  but  also  leads 
in  the  degradation  of  the  human  habitat. 
We  have  the  most  automobiles  and  worst 
Junkyards.     We  are  the  most  mobile  people 
on  earth  and  we  endure  the  moat  congestion. 
We  produce  the  most  energy  and  have  the 
foulest   air.     Our  factories   pour  out  more 
products  and  our  rivers  carry  the  heaviest 
loads  of  pollution.    We  have  rich  cities,  but 
few  handsome  ones.    We  excel  as  developers 
but  not  as  conservers  of  order  and  beauty. 
We  will   not  restore  balance  and  harmony 
that  we  once  had  In  the  best  American  cities 
imless  we  act  with  new  respect  for  the  land — 
and  for  ourselves.    Can  we  bring  the  conser- 
vation Idea  in  from  the  countryside  to  the 
city?     Can  we  build  with  true  distinction? 
We  can,  I  believe,  if  we  develop  a  new  scheme 
of  values  and  a  new  politics  as  well.    Hence- 
forth, all  of  ua  must  participate  in  the  deci- 
sions that  determine  the  face  and  character 
of   tomorrow's   America:    the   design    of   a 
bridge,  the  location  of  highways,  the  exi>an- 
slon  of  cities,  the  cleansing  of  air  and  water, 
the  saving  of  open  space,  the  preserving  of 
wildlife  and  wild  lands — reat  on  our  involve- 
ment in  the  decision-making  process." 

This  is  why  I  feel  we  are  at  the  turning 
point  in  life  resource  planning.  If  we  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  available  to 
us — through  governmental  cooperation, 
through  the  utilization  of  modern  techniques 
to  get  proper  resource  management  and 
through  methods  of  adequate  financing,  as 
well  as  education,  objective  pre-planning  of 
our  requirements  and  effective  utilization  of 
our  resources — we  do  have  the  opportunity 
to  overcome  the  dilemma  which  faces  not 
only  the  United  States  of  America,  but  the 
entire  world. 

Future  generations  wUl  not  be  building  on 
the  rubbish  heap  of  a  past  civilization,  but. 
rather,  will  be  living  in  a  well-maintained 
civilization,  which  has  retained  the  best  of 
the  past  and  ordered  the  present,  so  that  it 
can  achieve  the  best  of  the  future. 

If  we  are  not  at  a  turning  point  toward  ac- 
complishment of  thU  end,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, we  win  be  at  a  turning  point  toward 
ultimate  failure  In  managing  our  own  world 
audits  resources.  Then,  it  may  not  be  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  which  mankind  has 
most  to  fear,  but  his  waste  and  pollution  of 
his  present  resources  and  environment. 


April  27,  1967 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  SOL  M 
LINOWITZ 

Mr.   BUTTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  Ambassador  Sol  M. 
Llnowitz.  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  spoke 
before  the  National  Press  Club  on  the 
meaning  of  the  recent  Hemispheric  Sum- 
mit Conference.  While  Ambassador 
Llnowitz  was  heartened  by  the  commit- 
ment and  dedication  of  the  American 
Presidents,  he  was  also  disturbed  by  the 
failure  of  the  Alliance  thus  far  to  ignite 
the  spark  of  commitment  in  the  youth  of 
the  Latin  American  nations. 

This  kind  of  balanced  thinking  is  es- 
sential to  any  effective  attack  on  the  mas- 
sive problems  that  remain  throughout 


the  hemisphere.  Progress  has  been  made 
to  be  sure,  but  we  cannot  rest  content 
with  its  pace.  Far  more  must  be  done 
to  Involve  the  people,  all  of  all  ages,  in 
their  own  development  process,  and  the 
first  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task  is  the  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance. This  the  Ambassador  has  done, 
and  I  Include  the  text  of  his  remarks  In 
the  Record: 

EZCXRPTS  PXOM  AODRXSS  BT  AUBASSACOR  SOL 
M.  LXNOWTTB.  U.S.  Representattvk  to  ths 
OaoANiZATiON  or  Amtrican  States,  Be- 
FOBE  THE  National  Press  Club.  Washdjo- 

TON.    D.C..    ON   THE   StTMMrr   Coi>frniENCE 

What  were  the  expectations  with  reference 
to  the  Summit  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este 
and  how  well  were  they  realized? 

In  launching  and  moving  forward  the 
Conference,  the  Latin  American  Presidents 
anticipated  that  the  Presidents  of  this  Hemi- 
sphere might  come  together,  recognizing 
their  common  problems,  and  talk  together 
frankly,  freely,  and  with  mutual  respect 
about  how  to  reach  answers  on  the  funda- 
mental Issues.  The  hope  was  that  they  might 
then  undertake  important  commitments  af- 
fecting the  future  of  the  Hemisphere.  The 
Conference  would  be  a  Latin  American  Con- 
ference, organized  and  led  by  the  Latin 
American  leaders;  and  President  Johnson 
would  be  present  as  a  cooperating  partner 
assuring  the  Latin  Americans  of  our  support 
and  understanding  and  following  their  lead 
In  hemispheric  progress  and  unity. 

What  happened  at  Punta  del  Este  was 
precisely  that:  eighteen  Presidents,  one 
Presidential  representative,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  met,  spoke 
frankly,  and  (with  one  exception)  reached 
agreement  on  issues  of  profound  significance 
to  the  future  of  Latin  America.  The  Con- 
ference was  a  Latin  American  conference, 
led  by  the  Latin  American  Presidents  and 
involving  fundamental  commitments  on  their 
part  more  far-reaching  than  any  since  these 
countries  achieved  their  independence. 
President  Johnson  was  there  as  a  helpful 
junior  partner  in  the  effort,  making  clear 
our  own  involvement  and  support  and  our 
willingness  to  walk  at  their  side  as  they 
proceed  along  the  bold  path  before  them. 

The  relationships  established,  the  under, 
standings  reached  among  the  Presidents  and 
the  spirit  in  which  discussions  were  con- 
ducted, all  give  promise  of  a  new  era  in 
Inter-American  relationships. 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  contribution 
of  this  Summit  Conference  uHll  have  been 
not  the  decisions  to  move  forward  boldly 
along  specific  Hn^s — fundamental  as  these 
decisions  are — but  rather  its  impact  on  the 
minds  of  men.  The  millions  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere were  watching  as  their  top  political 
leaders  looked  at  their  common  problems, 
discussed  their  differences  and  chose  the  dif- 
ficult way  of  peaceful  revolution  and  devel- 
opment. This  was  a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion of  a  dominant  fact  of  Latin  America 
today:  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  repre- 
sents the  mainstream  of  political,  social  and 
economic  thought  and  action  .  .  . 

ON     THE     LATIN     AMERICAN     COMMON     MARKET 

Is  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
really  a  feasible  obJecUve?  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  disparity  of  development  among 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  there  can  indeed  be  fash- 
ioned a  common  market  for  the  continent 
overriding  political,  economic  and  social  bar- 
riers? 

I  believe  that  it  is.  And  my  belief  is 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  that  many  of 
the  leaders  of  Latin  America  today  are  men 
of  vision,  men  who  know  how  to  dream  and 
how  to  achieve;  men  who  know  that  what 
is  needed  most  for  that  break-through  is  a 
unified  assault  by  their  nations  against  their 


common  problems — on  assault  that  will 
launch  both  new  life  into  the  Alliance  for 
Progres  and  a  new  era  of  common  under- 
standing in  the  Americas. 

They  also  understand  that  nowhere  Is  that 
imlfled  assault  more  important  than  in  this 
complex  problem  of  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic Integration.  For  success  here  truly 
could  result  In  an  upheaval  of  a  continent 
that  would  cast  out  the  Ills  now  paralyzing 
so  much  of  its  potential. 

And  there  is  evidence  that,  vast  though  the 
xmdertaklng  may  be,  and  potentially  dif. 
flcult  though  it  admittedly  is.  It  can  be  done. 
The  first  steps  have  already  been  taken 
through  the  organization  of  the  Central 
American  C<Mnmon  Market  and  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association.  The  coun- 
tries of  Central  America,  for  example,  have 
expanded  intrazonal  exports  from  833  million 
In  1960  to  $165  million  In  1966.  Upwards  of 
90  percent  of  all  trade  among  the  five  coun- 
tries  of  Central  America  Is  now  restrtctlon- 
free  and  the  proportion  of  their  Intra- 
reglonal  trade  has  more  than  doubled. 

It  Is  true  that  in  the  larger  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association — which  includes 
Mexico  and  all  of  South  America — progress 
has  been  slower.  But  even  there,  intra-zonal 
trade  Jumped  from  $775  million  In  1962  to 
an  estimated  $1.6  billion  in  1966.  In  addi- 
tion, some  9,000  tariff  concessions  have  been 
negotiated  since  LAFTA  was  organized. 

WUl  the  development  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  provide  increased  competi- 
tion for  some  of  our  own  export  markets? 
Probably.  The  same  was  also  true  of  the 
European  Common  Market.  Tet  the  growth 
of  the  European  market  has  not  affected  our 
Industrial  growth  adversely:  quite  the  con- 
trary. For  whether  it  be  Europe  or  Latin 
America — or  any  region,  for  that  matter— 
our  prosperity  Is  bound  up  with  the  world's. 
We  will  have  to  make  some  adjustments 
and  there  may  be  some  short-term  losses,  but 
these  cannot  be  compared  to  our — and 
their — long-term  gains  as  we  engage  in  a 
mutually  profitable  trade.  And  the  story 
does  not  end  with  economics.  There  is  a 
political  moral  too:  An  economically  viable 
Latin  America  will  have  an  even  greater  stake 
than  it  does  today  in  a  free,  stable  and  secure 
world. 

In  conjunction  with  steps  toward  economic 
integration,  the  Presidents  agreed  that  there 
will  have  to  be  action  to  overcome  physical 
obstacles  to  the  regional  flow  of  goods  and 
services:  this  will  mean  continental  rood 
projects,  interconnection  of  electric  power 
systems  and  telecommunications,  and  Joint 
investment  in  olr  transport,  railroads  and 
steamship  lines,  as  well  as  In  such  basic  In- 
dustries as  fertilizers,  pulp  and  paper,  iron 
and  steel  and  petro-chemicals.  These  and 
more  are  now  grist  for  the  Alliance  mill  at 
approved  by  the  Presidents,  and  each  project 
offers  vast  possibilities  for  transforming  the 
map  of  Latin  America. 

I  believe  that  much  of  this  Imagination 
and  vision  can  be  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise. Certainly  It  has  both  the  technical 
know-how  and  the  capital  which  are  sorely 
needed. 

Considerable  misunderstanding  still  exists 
about  the  purposes  and  value  of  U.S.  private 
investment  In  Latin  American  countries. 
Some  of  the  blame  for  this  may  fall  squarely 
on  business,  but  less  than  popular  concep- 
tion has  it. 

Today,  many  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  indeed  making  efforts  to  create  a 
better  environment  for  private  investment:' 
and  United  States  businesses  already  supply 
one-tenth  of  the  continent's  production,  pay 
one-fifth  of  all  taxes,  account  for  a  third 
of  all  export  earnings,  and  provide  Jobs  for 
an  estimated  1.500.000  Latin  Americans.  I 
hope  It  will  continue  to  participate  to  an 
even  greater  degree,  recognizing  always  the 
great  role  It  can  and  must  play  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  continent. 
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In  concluding  his  address  at  the  Latin 
American  Svmamlt  Conferenoe  In  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay,  earlier  this  month.  President 
Johnson  spoke  directly  to  the  youth  of  the 
Americas.    To  them  he  said: 

"All  that  has  been  dreamed  in  the  years 
since  the  Alliance  started  can  only  come  to 
pass  If  your  hearts  and  minds  become  com- 
mitted to  It.  .  .  .  Here  In  the  countries  of 
the  Alliance,  a  peaceful  revolution  has  af- 
firmed man's  ability  to  change  the  condi- 
tions of  his  life  through  the  institutions  of 
democracy.  In  your  hands  is  the  task  of 
carrying  It  forward." 

Behind  these  words  was  the  recognition 
that  the  ijeople  of  Latin  America  today  are 
basically  a  young  people,  younger  than  we. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Latin  American  p>opula- 
tlon  are  under  twenty-four  years  of  age,  com- 
pared with  two-fifths  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  These  young  p>eople  now  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  electorate  in  Latin 
America — the  people  the  Governments  must 
answer  to  and  heed — the  people  who.  In  a 
few  years"  time,  will  be  the  leaders  of  the 
continent. 

It  is  the  young  people  who  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  holds 
out  a  true  promise  for  their  future.  It  is 
they  who  must  understand  that  while  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  can  be  their  revolution, 
all  of  us  in  both  North  and  South  America 
share  its  ideals  and  its  aspirations  for  some- 
thing better;  for  hope,  for  dignity,  for  demo- 
cratic institutions  under  law  to  carry  on  the 
fight  in  the  only  way  it  must  be  carried  on — 
constructively,  compassionately,  arid  con- 
cerned with  the  right  of  the  individual. 

In  my  visits  to  Latin  America.  I've  talked 
to  university  students  about  the  Alliance 
and  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  I've  been  disappointed 
In  their  lack  of  awareness  of  how  much  the 
Alliance  has  been  and  Is  doing,  and  their 
lack  of  excitement  about  Its  potential.  Yet 
unless  we  can  arouse  that  sense  of  excite- 
ment, that  feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
among  the  masses  of  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, neither  the  Presidents'  program  nor  the 
Alliance  can  succeed. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  who  are  afraid 
of  change,  who  fear  that  rocking  the  boat 
can  only  lead  to  Communism  In  a  region  so 
scarred  with  misery,  poverty  and  special  in- 
terests. I  think  that  the  reverse  Is  true- 
that  the  sure  way  to  Communism  or  to  any 
other  extreme,  right  or  left — is  not  the 
change,  not  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
people,  not  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
attain  the  economic  mastery  of  their  lives 
and,  perhaps  even  more  Important,  social 
Justice.  The  United  States  must,  of  course, 
deeply  concern  itself  with  methods  of  oppos- 
ing any  overt  or  covert  Communism  attempts 
to  Infiltrate  this  Hemisphere.  But  in  doing 
so  we  must  also  remember  that  antl-Com- 
munlsm  as  such  will  not  automatically  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  average  l*tln 
American,  who  Is  steeped  In  his  own  personal 
struggle  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  We 
must  show  that  we  stand  for  somethinK 
better. 

City  slum  dweUers  denied  hope  and  Illiter- 
ate rural  Indians  denied  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  cannot  offer  a  founda- 
tion to  sustain  or  nurture  democracy.  A 
demagogue  who  elbows  his  way  upward 
through  the  masses  and  who  offers  them 
protection  and  food  will  have  their  sullen 
support  or  mute  acquiescence.  For  these 
are  the  staple  commodities  they  desperately 
want  and  need.  No  promUe  or  vision  can 
vie  with  that. 

And  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  program 
undertaken  at  Punta  del  Este  which  must 
become  known  to  the  people  in  human 
terms.  They  must  recognize  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  U  their  charter,  that  the 
commitments  at  Punta  del  Este  are  their 
promUe;  and  that  even  though  "social  jus- 


tice" was  not  listed  on  the  formal  Summit 
Agenda,  it  was  never  absent  from  the  Presi- 
dents' Conference  table.  As  President  John- 
son said  in  his  address: 

"Our  discussions  here  are  couched  In  the 
technical  terms  of  trade  and  development 
policies.  But  beyond  these  impersonal  terms 
stands  the  reality  of  individual  men.  women 
and  children.  It  Is  for  them — not  the  statis- 
ticians and  economists — that  we  work.  It  is 
for  them — and  especially  for  the  young — 
that  the  hope  and  the  challenge  of  the  Al- 
liance exists." 

The  promise  of  Latin  America  will  be  a 
difficult  one  to  fulfill.  We  wlU  incur  many 
disappointments  and  encounter  many  frus- 
trations. We  shall  probably  become  dis- 
couraged from  time  to  time,  and  then  there 
will  be  voices  raised  urging  us  either  to 
withdraw  or  to  turn  our  backs  on  Latin 
America.  Yet  this  is  a  risk  which  we  do 
not  dare  take.  If  we  lose  heart  in  Latin 
America  now  there  may  never  be  another 
place  nor  another  day  anywhere  or  anytime. 
For  the  stakes  there  are  high — Just  about 
the  highest  for  which  we  have  ever  played, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 


PAYING    TRIBUTE    TO    OUR    CON- 
GRESSIONAL   SECRETARIES 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  16 
years  the  United  States  has  been  observ- 
ing National  Secretaries  Week,  noting 
for  a  brief  time  the  dedicated  and  ef- 
fective work  of  the  secretaries  of  this 
country. 

The  theme  suggested  by  the  National 
Secretaries  Association  for  this  year  is 
"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness." 

I  might  suggest  a  variation  on  that 
theme  by  stating  that  "Better  Secre- 
taries Mean  Better  Government." 

It  can  be  said  that  there  would  be  no 
service  to  any  constituent,  there  would 
be  no  historic  debate  on  the  national 
Issues  preserved  for  posterity,  and  Indeed 
thfere  would  be  little  government  at  all 
today  In  the  United  States,  without  the 
secretary. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  secre- 
taries. Without  them  the  Congress  could 
not  function.  They  are  most  important 
cogs  In  the  Federal  machinery,  without 
which,  we  would  all  fall  short  of  our 
goals. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  join  In  this  ob- 
servance. 


GENERAL  DE  GAULLE'S  REPLY  TO 
JEAN-PAUL  SARTRE  CONCERNING 
THE  RUSSELL  TRIBUNAL 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Potdley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  Prance  Is  our  oldest  ally, 
there  continues  to  be  those  in  this  coun- 
try— some  of  them  in  positions  of  great 
influence — who  believe  President  de 
Gaulle  is  hostile  to  the  United  States 
and  seeks  ways  to  frustrate  or  embarrass 
our  policies.  In  my  judgment,  these 
opinions  are  unjustified.  This  position 
was  substantiated  by  President  de 
Gaulle's  letter  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  dated 
April  13,  concerning  the  "Tribunal"  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Russell. 

Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Sartre  had  re- 
quested President  de  Gaulle  to  permit  the 
"tribunal"  to  meet  in  Paris.  This  gath- 
ering was  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
President  Johnson  on  "trial"  for  his 
"crimes  in  Vietnam."  Since  Prance  Is 
not  only  a  member  of  NATO,  but  SEATO 
as  well,  Sartre  believed  he  would  score 
a  propaganda  coup  If  President  de 
Gaulle  would  permit  this  event  to  occur 
on  French  soil.  President  de  Gaulle's 
letter  must  have  been  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  Sartre,  because  he  refused 
permission  for  the  undertaking  in 
Prance. 

In  concluding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sartre, 
the  French  President  pointed  out  that  the 
execution  of  justice  belongs  to  the  state 
alone  and  that  Lord  Russell's  group  "are 
invested  with  no  power  nor  do  they  have 
International  mandate  .  .  .  they  do  not 
give  more  weight  to  their  warnings  by 
wearing  robes  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
sion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
De  Gaulle  letter  be  inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 
General   de   Gaitlle's   Rbflt   of  April    19, 

1967.  TO  THE  Letter  From  Mr.  Jean-Paul 

Sartre,  Dated  April  13.  Concerning  the 

Bertrand  Russell  Tribunal 

In  your  letter  of  April  13,  you  asked  me  to 
examine  the  case  of  Mr.  Vladimir  Dedijer 
and.  more  generaUy,  that  of  the  persons 
called  on  to  take  part.  In  one  or  other  ca- 
pacity, in  the  work  of  the  Russell  Trlbimal. 

The  sponsors  of  this  tribunal  propose  to 
criticize  the  United  State's  Vietnam  policy. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  to  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  restrict  their  normal  freedom  of 
assembly  and  of  expression.  Besides,  you 
know  what  the  Government  thinks  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  what  I  myself  have  said 
about  It  publicly  and  unequivocally.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that.  In  our  country, 
freedom  of  the  pen  and  of  expression  exist. 
It  would,  therefore,  not  be  a  question  of 
restricUng  private  individuals  whose  theses 
on  this  subject  are,  moreover,  close  to  the 
French  Republic's  official  position. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a  question  neither  of  the 
right  to  assemble  nor  of  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression but  of  the  duty — aU  the  more  bind- 
ing on  France  since  she  has  taken  the  stand 

she  has  on  the  substance  of  the  matter to 

make  sure  that  a  State  with  which  she  has 
relations  and  which,  despite  all  their  dif- 
ferences, remains  her  traditional  friend,  be 
not  the  subject  on  her  territory  of  proceed- 
ings that  greatly  oversteps  International  law 
and  customs. 

Now,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case  of  the 
action  being  undertaken  by  Lord  Russell 
and  his  friends,  since  they  Intend  to  give  a 
legal  appearance  to  their  investigations  and 
the  BMnblance  of  a  verdict  to  their  conclu- 
sions. You  are  well  aware  that  all  Justice, 
In  Its  principle  as  in  its  execution,  belongs 
to  the  SUte  alone.  Without  questioning 
the  motives  that  Inspire  Lord  Russell  and 
his  friends.  I  must  note  that  they  are  In- 
vested with  no  power  nor  do  they  have  any 
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International  mandate  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  not  carry  out  any  act  of  Justice. 

That  la  why  the  Oovernment  Is  bound  to 
oppose  the  holding  on  our  territory  of  a 
meeting  which,  by  the  form  It  would  take, 
would  be  contrary  to  that  very  thing  for 
which  the  Government  la  bound  to  enforce 
respect. 

I  will  add  that,  to  the  extent  that  some  of 
the  people  gathered  around  Lord  Russell 
may  have  moral  credit,  lacking  a  public  ju- 
risdiction It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they 
give  more  weight  to  their  warnings  by  wear- 
ing robes  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 


April  27,  1967 


BOY  SCOUTS  12TH  WORLD  JAMBO- 
REE "FOR  FRIENDSHIP" 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCluri]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Con- 
gress decides  to  recess  each  August,  I 
would  suggest  that  my  colleagues  con- 
sider a  vacation  this  year  on  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  in  Idaho's  First  District.  Here, 
at  Farragut  State  Park,  over  8,000  Boy 
Scouts  and  their  leaders  from  all  over 
the  world  will  join  our  Scouts  in  a  mam- 
moth encampment — the  12th  World 
Jamboree  "For  Friendship,"  August  1 
through  9. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  the  Scouts 
of  today  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Therefore,  this  meeting  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  world  peace  and  inter- 
national understanding. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
will  attend.  I  take  this  opportimlty  to 
invite  all  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
there  as  well.  Not  only  will  this  meet- 
ing be  an  opportunity  to  see  the  seldom- 
publicized  constructive  side  of  today's 
youth,  but  an  opportunity  to  see  Idaho 
at  its  loveliest. 

Because  the  jamboree  is  to  be  held  in 
Idaho,  the  officials  of  my  State  have 
worked  endlessly  for  the  authorization 
of  a  commemorative  stamp.  Oovemor 
Samuelson.  Louise  Shadduck,  the  State 
director  of  the  department  of  commerce, 
and  the  Idaho  congressional  delegation 
have  seen  their  requests  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 


One,  as  you  might  suspect,  directs  the 
Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  commem- 
orative stamp.  The  other  calls  upon  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  first  week  of 
August  as  Boy  Scouts  World  Jamboree 
"For  Friendship"  Week. 

Since  328  Members  of  Congress  have 
participated  in  the  scouting  movement 
at  one  time  or  another,  I  know  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  within  this 
body  for  what  these  bills  would  do.  I 
hope  that  many  of  you  will  see  fit  to 
support  in  this  maimer,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  their  contribution  toward  a  peace- 
ful world. 


But  this  is  not  the  only  or  even  the 
best  reason  to  support  recognition  of 
this  event.  This  kind  of  face-to-face 
contact  among  yoxmg  persons  of  demon- 
strated good  character  holds  much  more 
promise  for  the  future  than  most  of  the 
dubious  "bridge  building"  efforts  being 
proposed  today.  It  is  this  example  of 
international  goodwill  which  we  seek  to 
recognize.  The  fact  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
are  the  Instrument  of  contact  and  will 
share  in  that  recognition,  merely  adds 
another  reason  for  this  action. 

This  will  be  the  first  world  jamboree 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States.  It  also 
appears  that  we  are  to  be  the  first  host 
country  in  the  last  30  years  which  has 
failed  to  issue  a  special  stamp.  Cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  want  to  do  less  to  sup- 
port this  event  than  other  countries  have 
done. 

And  so,  today  I  am  offering  two  bills. 


CRAMER  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  ON 
ANTICRIME  AND  ANTIRIOT  BILLS 
TO  ASSURE  SAFE  STREETS 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cbamer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  today  of  appearing  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  hearing  evi- 
dence relating  to  anticrime  proposals. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  combating  of 
the  ever-increasing  rate  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  the  Nation  and  believing 
that  this  matter  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Congress  this  session  and  dealt  with 
e.Tectively,  I  am  incorporating  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  testunony  before  the 
committee  calling  for  enactment  of  my 
bills  on  the  subjects  of  establishing: 
H.R.  421.  antiriot  bill;  H.R.  6051,  ob- 
struction of  justice;  H.R.  6052,  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Crime:  H.R.  6053,  Immunity  of  witnesses; 
and  H.R.  6054,  Joint  Committee  on  Or- 
ganized Crime. 

In  addition,  I  asked  the  committee  to 
consider  "clear  and  precise  laws  which 
spell  out  the  conditions  under  which  the 
police  may  interrogate  a  suspect,  how 
long  the  suspect  may  be  retained,  when 
a  confession  Is  'voluntary,'  and  when  the 
right  to  counsel  begins." 

TESTIMONY      BT      CONCKESSMAN      WttLIAM      C. 

Crambr  Bctore  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 

MrrxEE  on  His  Bills,  H.R.  6061   and  H.R. 

6063.  April  27,  1967 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  preface 
my  testimony  today  by  expressing  to  this 
Committee  my  pleasure  In  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today.  Having  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  a«  a  member  of  thla  Com- 
mittee for  twelve  years,  it  Is  with  a  sense  of 
nostalgia  that  I  return. 

As  a  former  member  of  this  Committee.  I 
developed  a  strong  Interest  In  antl-crtme  leg- 
islation. Much  of  my  time  over  the  past 
twelve  years  waa  devoted  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem. And.  because  I  was  a  member  of  this 
Committee  and  participated  In  Its  considera- 
tions. I  can  fully  appreciate  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility you  have  In  recommending  legisla- 
tion that  toes  that  oftentlme  narrow  lines 
between  Constitutional  permissiveness  and 
social  necessity.  It  ts  never  an  easy  matter 
to  adjust  the  delicate  balance  between  the 
protection  of  the  accused  on  the  one  side  and 
the  rights  of  society  to  be  safe  from  criminals 
on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  when  the  scales 
get  out  of  kilter.  It  Is  thU  Committee's  duty 


in  the  first  Instance  to  recommend  ways  to 
adjust  them.  In  my  Judgment,  the  heavy 
thumb  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  has  placed 
the  scales  of  Justice  out  of  kilter  and  weight- 
ed them — Indeed,  overweighted  them — in  fa- 
vor of  the  accused.  I  might  add  that  when 
law-abiding,  taxpaylng  American  citizens  ap- 
pear before  a  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Congress  with  their  heads  masked  in  sack 
cloth,  for  fear  of  crimnal  reprisal,  then  it's 
rather  obvious  crime  in  America  Is  out  of 
hand.  It  Is  high  time  that  this  Congress  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will 
really  make  our  streets  safe  and  our  persons 
and  property  secure. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  amazed  that  the 
Administration  would  recommend  a  bill 
which  it  calls  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  which  doesn't  include  a  pro- 
vision for  keeping  the  streets  safe  from 
rioters  and  rabble-rousers.  The  crying  need 
In  America  today  is  for  a  strong  antl-rtot 
law  which  will  give  the  Federal  Government 
authority  to  apprehend  those  who  would  in- 
cite others  to  violence  and  then  escape  the 
Jurisdiction  of  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities by  crossing  state  lines.  I  urge 
this  Committee  to  consider  my  antl-rlot  bill, 
H.R.  421,  which  passed  the  House  last  session 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of 
1966,  by  a  vote  of  387  to  25.  Such  people  as 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
and  Ku  KIux  Klanners,  must  be  put  out  of 
business  and  enactment  of  my  anti-riot  bill 
and  vigorous  enforcement  thereof  would  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

I  would  also  hope  this  Committee  would 
lend  its  support  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Commission  on  Crime,  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced and  which  Is  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  Surely.  If  we  can  support  a 
Joint  Economic  Committee  which  looks  after 
the  economic  health  of  the  nation,  we  should 
be  able  to  support  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Crime  to  look  after  the  moral  health  of  the 
nation.  Crime  is  constantly  on  the  move  and 
yet  from  my  past  experience  on  this  Com- 
mittee, the  only  time  it  considers  antl-crlme 
legislation  is  when  it's  told  to  do  so  by  the 
President.  A  Joint  Committee  on  Crime 
wotxld  have  constant  over-sight  responsi- 
bility, would  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  rate  of  crime,  and  hopefully  would 
be  able  to  come  forth  with  timely  legislative 
recommendations  to  deal  with  the  growing 
criminal  octopus. 

I  emphasize  that  these  bills  are  only  a  first 
step  on  what  Is  a  long  Journey  towards  mak- 
ing It  easier  for  law  enforcement  authorities 
to  secure  criminal  convictions.  Congress  also 
has  the  responsibility  to  cast  light  on  the 
dark  cave  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  has, 
through  Ill-considered  decisions,  thrust  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  This  it  must  do 
by  setting  forth  clear  and  precise  laws  which 
spell  out  the  conditions  under  which  the 
police  may  Interrogate  a  suspect,  how  long 
th*  stispect  may  be  retained,  when  a  confes- 
sion Is  "volunury,"  and  when  the  right  to 
counsel  beg^lns. 

Likewise,  Congress  must  consider  laws 
which  assist  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Improving  their  capabili- 
ties, techniques,  and  practices  In  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency.  In  this  connection.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6052.  which  would 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Crime  within  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Patterned  after  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  which  looks  after  the 
Nation's  physical  and  mental  health,  my  bill 
would  create  an  agency  to  assist  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  nation's  moral  health. 

Unlike  the  Administration's  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act,  which  this  Com- 
mittee Is  presently  considering,  my  bill 
would  eliminate  the  extreme  and  complex 
requirements  and  Federal  controls  which 
would  be  thrust  upon  State  and  local  law 
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enforcement  agencies  In  complying  with  the 
criteria  established  by  the  President's  pro- 
posal. I  am  hopeful  this  Committee  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  bill  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  my  legislation.  Clearly, 
assistance  In  the  form  of  education,  re- 
search and  training  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  is  needed  and  I  mention 
this  at  this  point  to  indicate  my  interest  In 
and  support  for  this  needed  approach  to 
fighting  crime.  I  am  also  requesting  at  this 
point  that  I  be  permitted  to  place  In  the 
record  of  these  hearings,  following  my  testi- 
mony, an  explanation  of  this  particular  bill. 
Specifically,  I  am  testifying  in  behalf  of 
my  bills,  HJt.  6061  and  KS..  9063. 

The  first  of  my  bUls,  HJl.  6061,  amends 
Title  18  by  adding  a  new  section  prohibiting 
the  obstruction  of  Federal  criminal  investi- 
gations. At  the  present  time,  attempts  to 
Influence,  intimidate.  Impede  or  injure  a 
witness  or  Juror  in  a  Judicial  proceeding,  a 
proceeding  before  a  Federal  agency,  or  an  in- 
quiry of  Investigation  by  the  Congress  or  a 
Committee  of  Congress,  are  prohibited. 
(Sec.  1603  and  1606,  Ch.  73.  Title  18).  In 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Scoratow,  the 
court  construed  these  laws  to  not  apply  to 
attempts  to  obstruct  a  criminal  investigation 
or  inquiry  before  such  a  proceeding  has  been 
initiated.  My  bill  would  remedy  this  de- 
ficiency by  providing  penalties  for  attempt- 
ing to  obstruct  communications  to  a  Federal 
criminal  investigator  or  Information  relating 
to  a  violation  of  a  Federal  criminal  law.  In 
short,  the  measure  would  extend  to  Inform- 
ants and  potential  witnesses  the  protections 
now  afforded  witnesses  and  Jurors  In  Judicial, 
administrative  and  Congressional  proceed- 
ings. 

The  types  of  intimidation  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  make  unlawful  is  well  Illustrated 
by  the  Scoratow  case  wherein  the  defendant 
threatened  the  life  of  a  husband  and  his  wife 
If  the  husband  volunteered  any  Information 
to  the  FBI.  The  court  held  that  such  in- 
timidation was  not  made  unlawful  by  exist- 
ing obstruction  of  Justice  statutes  because  a 
complaint  had  not  yet  been  filed  in  the  case. 
Clearly.  It  is  as  essential  to  protect  witnesses 
from  threats  of  violence  during  an  investiga- 
tion as  It  is  during  the  trial  Itself,  and  for 
this  reason,  I  am  hopeful  this  Committee  will 
cure  this  glaring  defect  In  the  law. 

My  second  bill,  H.R.  6063.  provides  a  statu- 
tory method  for  compelling  witnesses  to 
testify  or  produce  documentary  evidence 
concerning  violations  of  certain  sections  and 
chapters  of  Title  18  offenses.  Under  this 
proposal,  a  witness  would  be  compelled  to 
testify  or  produce  documentary  evidence  not- 
withstanding a  witness'  objection  that  such 
testimony  might  be  self-lncrimlnatlng  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  amend  Section 
1952  (Interstate  travel  in  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing). Section  1603  (obstruction  of  Justice  by 
Injury  or  threat  to  a  witness  or  Juror) ,  Chap- 
ter 9  (bankruptcy  frauds),  and  Chapter  11 
(bribery,  graft,  conflicts  of  Interest)  of  Title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  It  extends  Im- 
munity authority  only  to  those  areas  of  law 
enforcement  where  a  critical  need  has  been 
demonstrated.  I.e.,  the  InvesUgatlon  and 
prosecution  of  organized  crime,  with  respect 
to  which  evidence  Is  often  unattainable 
where  accomplices  and  co-consplrators  can- 
not be  compelled  to  testify. 

The  bill  authorizes  Federal  prosecutors  to 
confer  immunity  from  prosecution.  In  ap- 
propriate cases.  In  exchange  for  testimony  or 
evidence  relating  to  violation  of  the  crimi- 
nal statutes  which  cover  the  principal  or- 
ganized crime  offenses;  Interstate  gambling, 
prostitution,  bootlegging,  bribery,  graft, 
bankruptcy,  fl«ud,  Jiuy  tampering  and 
schemes  for  the  obstruction  of  Justice. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  compel  the 
underlings  to  give  evidence  so  that  the 
barons  of  organized,  syndicated  crime  can 
b«  prosecuted.    If  we  want  to  stamp  out  the 


crlmelords  it  is  essential  that  we  allow  prose- 
cutors to  grant  immunity  to  their  under- 
lings and  for  this  reason,  I  strongly  xirge  en- 
actment of  this  bin.  It  might  be  pointed 
out  that  since  the  1895  case  of  Brown  v. 
Walker  the  Court  has  upheld  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  immunity  statutes. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Com- 
mittee Is  vested  with  a  serious  responsibility. 
Congress  must  enact  laws  to  get  at  the 
sources  of  the  ever-increasing  crime  rate  In 
America.  Sometimes  the  sources  are  loop- 
holes In  the  law.  These  we  must  close.  My 
bin  prohibiting  the  obstruction  of  Federal 
criminal  investigations  closes  Just  such  a 
loophole.  At  other  times,  entirely  new  ave- 
nues must  be  explored  and  my  bill  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  provides  such  an  ave- 
nue. Another  such  avenue  is  my  bill  provid- 
ing Immunity  for  certain  witnesses  so  that 
the  masterminds  of  organized  crime  can  be 
prosecuted.  These  bUU  comprise  a  part  of 
an  antl-crlme  package  which,  if  enacted, 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  assisting  law 
enforcement  authorities  in  apprehending 
and  prosecuting  criminals. 


FEDERAL  REDTAPE  POLLUTES  WA- 
TER POLLUTION  CONTROL  PRO- 
GRAM AS  GREAT  SOCIETY  CUTS 
CLEAN  WATER  ACT  OF  1966  AU- 
THORIZATIONS FROM  $450  TO  $350 
MILLION 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  heard  testimony  on  the  prog- 
ress— or  lack  of  it — under  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1966,  and  it  was  repeatedly 
stated  by  many  witnesses,  and  the  evi- 
dence pretty  clearly  established,  that 
this  program  is  bogged  down  or  polluted 
with,  if  you  please,  governmental  red- 
tape. 

A  20-page  State  application  form  in 
small  print  came  to  light  during  the 
hearings,  as  did  the  issuance  of  three 
lengthy  pamphlets  containing  Federal 
guidelines,  the  loss  of  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  328  Public  Health  Service  ofHcers 
and  personnel  which  were  supposed  to 
transfer  to  the  Interior  Department  from 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  reorganization  plan  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  numerous  complaints  of 
lengthy  redtape  which  has  resulted  in 
too  much  inaction. 

This  coupled  with  a  refusal  of  the 
Great  Society  to  set  proper  priorities  for 
all  programs  EUid  thus  giving  water  pol- 
lution control  Its  deserved  high  priority 
as  a  much-needed  and  ongoing  program 
has  resulted  in  its  being  downgraded  ap- 
parently not  only  in  interest  but  in  money 
as  well. 

The  administration  recommended  only 
$203  million  of  the  $450  million  author- 
ized for  1968.  While  this  was  being  rec- 
ommended the  Demonstration  Cities  or 
Model  Cities  Act.  a  new  programi,  was 
being  increased  many  hundredfold  to 


$612  million;  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon 
Act — again  a  new  program — was  being 
increased  100-fold  from  $80  million  to 
$160  million;  and,  of  course,  Teacher 
Corps  and  antipoverty  were  being  sub- 
stantially Increased.  This  Is  in  com- 
parison to  a  mere  $53  million  Increase 
reconunended  in  water  pollution  control. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  examples 
of  the  refusal  to  properly  set  priorities 
by  the  Great  Society.  The  administra- 
tion having  failed  to  do  this,  then  the 
Congress  must  accept  the  responsibility 
It  Is  obvious  that  all  Great  Society  pro- 
grams enacted  in  the  last  few  years  and 
all  ongoing  programs  already  in  exist- 
ence and  expanded  In  many  instances  in 
recent  years,  cannot  go  forward  with  full 
force  moneywlse  without  risking  fiscal 
chaos  when  we  are  fighting  a  war  in 
South  Vietnam  and  when  to  do  so  will 
lead  to  a  $23  to  $30  bUllon  deficit  in  1968. 

This  downgrading  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  plus  polluting  the 
program  with  redtape  is  resulting  in  a 
substantial  slowdown  in  cleaning  up  the 
waters  of  America.  Congress  acted 
unanimously  in  passing  the  Clean  Water 
Act  in  1966.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Great  Society  has  assigned  it  to  only 
partial  success  and  to  low  priority  while 
at  the  same  time  bogging  it  down  In 
redtape. 

I  trust  the  hearings  held  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  will  cause  the 
Great  Society  to  mend  its  way  and  re- 
evaluate the  effort  to  clean  up  America's 
streams  Immediately. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  article  entitled  "Water  and  Sewer 
Plans  Red  Taped"  published  in  the  De- 
cember 8,  1966,  issue  of  Engineering 
News-Record,  with  a  subheading  en- 
titled "Water  Applications  Pile  Up." 
Applications  Pile  Up  Wrra  Water  and 
Sewer  Plans  Red  Taped 

Top  lobbyists  for  some  26  organizations 
met  in  Washington  this  week  to  vent  their 
wrath  over  i«d-tape  delays  in  federal  as. 
slstance  for  water  and  sewer  projects,  and 
to  draw  up  a  program  of  action  for  Congress 
next  year. 

Brought  together  by  the  Consulting  En- 
gineers Councn,  the  various  association  ex- 
ecutives have  drawn  case  histories  from  their 
memberships  that  illustrate  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  water  and  sewer  money  under 
four  basic  federal -aid  programs. 

These  four  programs  are  authorized  to 
commit  nearly  »500  mllUon  In  this  fiscal  year 
for  water  and  sewer  projects.  But  some  »3 
billion  worth  of  applications  are  piled  up 
in  front  of  Washington's  payout  windows. 
Federal  officials  whittle  down  these  requests 
by  finding  technical  fiaws,  Incomplete  an- 
swers and  inadequate  responses — many  of 
them  are  valid  objections,  but  all  of  them 
result  in  processing  delays. 

Three  basic  proposals  were  discussed  by 
the  association  executives  at  their  closed- 
door  meeting: 

Impose  a  specific  time  limit  on  the  vari- 
ous bureaus  for  processing  water  and  sewer 
applications. 

Organize  a  concerted  assault  on  Con- 
gress to  get  more  money  appropriated  iot 
the  water  and  sewer  programs. 

Draw  up  some  kind  of  a  list  for  Con- 
gress giving  priority  to  water  and  sewer 
projects.  This  maneuver,  however,  would 
pit  some  of  the  groups  against  each  other, 
school  construction  advocates  versus  water 
treatment  boosters,  for  example. 
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TTie  four  separate  federal -aid  programs 
for  local  communities  wlstilng  to  build  water 
or  sewer  works  are:  the  water  and  sewer 
line  program  administered  by  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department  (HUD) ; 
the  waste  treatment  plant  program  nin  by 
the  Interior  Department;  rural  cosmnunlty 
assistance  for  water  and  sewer  programs 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  water 
and  sewer  construction  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  of 
the  Commerce  Department. 

The  four  programs  became  so  entangled 
last  year  that  a  separate,  special  form  was 
devised  just  to  direct  a  prospective  client, 
iisually  a  local  public  works  director,  to  the 
appropriate   federal   office. 

Sen.  Edmiukd  Muskle  (D.,  Me.),  chairman 
of  a  subcommltte  on  executive  reorganiza- 
tion, recently  cited  the  form  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  unneeded  and  ridiculous  red  tape. 
While  the  form  Itself  consists  of  only  one 
page,  it  has  four  pages  of  Instructions. 

The  conunents  at  the  bearing  are  indica- 
tive of  the  situation : 

"Well,  this  is  a  rather  devastating  presenta- 
tion. Senator,"  said  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall  when  confronted  by  the  instructions. 

"A  rather  ludicrous  example  of  the  patch- 
work method  of  coordination,"  Mtiskie  said. 

POLITICAL   CBAB    BAG 

Even  more  remarkable  was  Secretary 
UdaU's  admission  that  ix>Utlcs  determines  the 
fate  of  a  grant  request. 

"Let's  be  candid  about  It."  he  testified. 
"We  are  sort  of  scattering  a  little  grant  here 
and  there  across  the  countryside,  depending 
on  the  readiness  of  communities  or  the  type 
of  pressure  that  comes  from  the  Hill." 

And  the  words  of  the  Secretary  are  mild 
compared  with  comments  elicited  by  CEC 
In  a  membership  survey.  A  partner  in  one 
large  engineering  firm  pointed  to  the  abso- 
lute lack  of  cash.  This  "automatically  puts 
grants  In  the  political  grab  bag." 

The  delays  and  postponements  by  federal 
officials  have  a  far  wider  effect  than  Just 
Blowing  a  particular  project.  Attracted  by 
the  Idea  of  the  federal  government  picking 
up  the  bill,  city  officials  postpone  all  or  most 
projects  hoping  for  payment  by  the  federal 
government.  As  a  result,  the  entire  pubUc 
works  master  plan  of  some  cities  is  disrupted. 

As  one  consultant  said:  "If  a  city  cannot 
get  a  federal  grant  or  loan  It  Is  Inclined  to 
postpone  the  Improvement  until  more  federal 
funds  are  appropriated,  or  city  officials  get 
a  sympathetic  ear  from  one  of  our  congres- 
sional delegations." 

INTERLOCKING  FOtTLTTPS 

One  oonsultmg  engineer  pointed  to  another 
type  of  delay.  The  most  common  red-tape 
maneuver  used  by  HUD  officials  Is  to  declare 
the  master  comprehensive  plan  Inadequate. 
One  prerequisite  Is  that  an  up-to-date  com- 
prehensive plan  of  the  area  exist.  Often 
these  plans  are  not  within  the  control  of 
the  smaUer  Jurisdiction  applying  for  the 
federal  grant. 

No  one  is  quite  sure  Just  how  much  money 
actuaUy  Is  Involved  In  the  four  federal -aid 
programs,  thanks  to  the  Intricate  systems  by 
which  government  calculations  are  made. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, now  part  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, fiinnels  Its  money  through  state 
public  health  agencies.  Most  consulting 
firms  have  established  good  working  rela- 
tionships with  these  state  officials  and  wish 
that  other  federal  programs  would  follow 
FWPCA's  example. 

But  one  of  the  problems  In  calculating 
funds  arises  here.  Just  how  much  money  is 
allocated  to  the  various  state  agencies,  but 
not  yet  spent.  Is  all  but  Impoeeible  to  de- 
termine on  a  national  basis.  According  to 
th«  four-year  act  authoriatng  waste  treat- 


ment plant  expenditures,  the  level  of  spend- 
ing could  rise  to  H  billion  a  year  for  this 
program  alone.  But  how  much  of  these  au- 
thorlned  funds  will  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress In  coming  years  Is  uncertain. 

The  program  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  a  little  clearer, 
although  Its  statistics  are  clouded  by  the  fact 
that  its  water  and  sewer  money  can  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Basically,  however,  FHA 
is  thought  to  have  some  $26  million  in  grants 
and  some  $85  million  In  loans  to  make  this 
fiscal  year.  Reportedly,  "little  FHA"  has  on 
file  some  4,000  applications  requesting  $1  bil- 
lion for  water  and  sewer  projects. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, of  the  Commerce  Department,  has  vir- 
tually closed  down  Its  operations  In  the  last 
few  months.  It  received  about  $170  million 
and  has  an  authorization  for  $600  million, 
but  is  believed  to  have  pending  applications 
asking  for  $1.3  billion. 

The  HUD  program  of  80%  federal  financing 
received  $100  million  in  spending  authority 
this  year  in  the  face  of  4.700  applications 
seeking  $2.7  billion. 

The  dollar  figures  In  pending  applications 
must  be  regarded  with  skepticism.  A  letter 
of  Inquiry  from  a  mayor  actually  can't  be 
considered  a  bona  fide  appUcatlon.  There 
also  may  be  some  duplication  In  requests  to 
the  agencies. 

STRANGE    Al.l.TTB 

CEC  finds  Itself  in  a  new  role.  Suddenly, 
legions  of  special  Interest  groups,  some  previ- 
ously unknown  to  engineering  circles,  have 
fallen  In  behind  CEC's  banner. 

CEC  with  only  three  staffmen  and  six 
secretaries  fully  occupied  by  the  task  of 
marshaling  opinion  into  a  major  pressure 
group,  is  now  searching  around  for  someone 
to  take  over  the  cause. 

Yet  to  give  someone  else  the  problem  vrtll 
be  difficult,  since  engineers  play  such  a  vital 
role  in  the  whole  process.  Pew  of  the  other 
Interested  groups  know  the  problems  so  well. 

Only  city  officials,  who  dare  not  arouse  the 
wrath  of  federal  officials,  and  the  consulting 
engineers  know  all  of  the  details  of  the  red- 
tape  pile  up. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NA-HONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  LABOR  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion is  apparently  only  days  away  from  a 
paralyzing  shutdown  of  its  railroads — 
if  the  present  course  of  events  remains 
luchanged. 

And,  sad  to  relate,  there  is  comparable 
paralysis  already  existing  at  both  ends 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue— at  the  White 
House  and  in  the  Congress — over  what 
to  do  about  this  developing  crisis. 

There  has  been  enough  handwriting  on 
the  wall  to  have  long  since  alerted  every- 
body about  the  need  for  a  review  of  the 
operations  and  adequacy  of  the  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  but  apparently 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  forgotten  how  to  read. 

Instead,  both  seem  content  to  abide 
by  the  forlorn  hope  that  "something  will 
turn  up" — or  that  some  sort  of  consensus 
will  develop  overnight  for  Just  the  right 


kind  of  legislative  changes  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest  In  sltuatlona 
such  as  we  are  again  drifting  into- 
changes  that,  magically,  would  be  em- 
braced by  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  labor  and  management. 

In  the  absence  of  that  consensus— 
and  unless  the  President  can  somehow 
still  manage  to  get  the  present  disputants 
together — Congress  appears  likely  to  be 
asked,  next  week,  to  either  consider  gov- 
ernmental seizure  of  the  railroads  or  to 
enact  legislation  requiring  the  parties 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 

In  light  of  the  urgency,  and  the  over- 
riding public  interest,  one  or  the  other  erf 
these  actions  will  probably  be  taken,  un- 
satisfactory though  either  may  be.  But, 
in  the  end,  we  will  merely  have  reacted 
to  another  in  a  lengthening  series  of 
crises — and  succeeded  in  solving  nothing. 
Right  now,  the  responsibility  for  draft- 
ing the  long-range  legislative  proposals 
that  everyone  admits  are  needed  in  this 
difficult  and  complex  area  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  by  no  one — and  I,  person- 
ally, have  no  confidence  that  this  Con- 
gress, with  all  Its  previously  demonstrated 
desire  to  avoid  the  controversial  and  the 
self-evident  malaise  from  which  It  seems 
to  suffer,  will  rise  to  the  level  of  its  clear 
duty  to  get  to  work  on  this  problem,  with 
or  without  the  President's  approval  and 
consent. 

Only  we  can  legislate  in  this  area. 
Before  attempting  to  do  so,  however,  we 
ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  best 
guidance  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
proceed  that  we  can  find.  In  the  con- 
tinuing absence  of  any  Preslden:ial  ad- 
vice, we  must  look  elsewhere  for  that 
guidance,  and  this  is  why  I  am,  today, 
reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  sponsored  In 
the  89th  Congress  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  Commission  on  Labor  Relations, 
to  be  composed  of  15  members  of  the 
academic  community  who  are  partic- 
ularly qualified  not  only  In  the  theory 
but  in  the  practice  of  labor  relations. 

The  members  of  the  Commission— 
which  would  be  a  temporary  body  similar 
In  nature  and  in  power  to  others  created 
to  serve  comparable  purposes — would  be 
chosen  and  appointed  by  the  President 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
would  be  required  to  report  back  to  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
their  recommendations  within  6  months 
after  creation  of  the  Commission. 

The  source  of  this  legislative  Idea  was 
an  editorial  carried  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  last  Augxist  1.  That 
editorial  stated,  In  part: 

Perhaps  Congress,  with  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  should  draft  the  legis- 
lation. But  we  wonder  If  a  broader  view- 
point might  not  be  needed.  Would  it  not 
be  worthwhile  for  the  White  House  to  ap- 
point a  national  committee  of  scholars  on 
labor  questions  to  come  up  with  recommen- 
dations? Such  a  committee  would,  or  should 
be  free  from  political  fear.  It  would,  we 
hope,  be  free  from  either  a  pro-business  or 
pro-labor  bias. 

What  are  needed  are  recommendatloos 
which  the  American  people  can  believe  are 
drafted  vrtthout  fear  or  favor  and  solely  In 
the  broad  national  interest.  We  think  that 
a  non-partisan  scholars'  committee  might 
provide   an   answer.    Polltlca  must  not  be 
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allowed   to   hamper   or   delay  early   action 
from  whatever  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  suggestion  made  good 
sense  to  me,  then — and  It  still  does.  If, 
In  our  effort  to  obtain  the  help  we  need, 
we  do  so  reach  outside  the  confines  of 
ofBcial,  politically  hamstrung  Washing- 
ton circles  for  guidance,  we  will  find  a 
wealth  of  highly  qualified  "scholars"  in 
the  labor  relations  field  waiting  to  serve 
in  this  capacity — men,  and  women,  such 
as  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 
at  Cornell  University,  In  my  congressional 
district,  or  on  the  faculties  of  some  at 
least  35  other  such  schools  across  the 
Nation,  individuals  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
training,  background,  and  experience, 
would  be  capable  of  making  a  valuable 
and  objective  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion's appointed  task. 

I  would  suppose  that.  In  a  sense,  this 
Commission  would  seem  to  duplicate  the 
function  of  the  already  existing,  top- 
level  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy,  a  council  es- 
tablished under  Executive  Order  10198 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy,  in  1962, 
and  which  has  among  its  concerns  the 
question  of  problems  involved  in  collec- 
tive bargaining.  But,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  this  Committee  has  not  issued 
a  report  on  this  subject  since  1982— or. 
If  it  has,  such  a  report  has  not  been 
made  public — and  such  Commltee  re- 
mains more  or  less  In  limbo.  This  Is 
why  I  think  we — and  the  President — 
ought  to  look  elsewhere  for  guidance,  and 
the  requirement  that  the  Commission's 
report  would  come  both  to  Congress  and 
the  President  would  at  least  mean  that, 
upon  its  receipt,  we  would  not  again  have 
to  await  Presidential  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  suggestion  may  be 
far  from  perfect— but  I  believe  It  still  to 
be  a  constructive  one.  As  others  have 
said.  It  Is  time  for  cu;tion  on  many  fronts. 
Our  people  can  no  longer  be  asked  to 
continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  massive 
strikes.  Our  economy,  our  system  of 
government  and  the  private  enterprise 
system.  Itself,  will  only  suffer  if  we  con- 
tinue to  drift  In  the  fashion  we  have. 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  today  to  introduce  a  meas- 
ure which  will  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  I  was  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  bill  because  re- 
cently some  dairymen  visited  my  office 
and  asked  for  some  time  to  tell  me  the 
truth  about  the  dairy  business.  They 
pointed  out  there  are  solutions  for  the 
present  plight  of  the  dairyman  that  were 
available  but  never  used.  Their  refer- 
ence was  to  Import  control. 

One  of  the  startling  statistics  left  In 

our  office  was  the  fact  125,000  dairymen 

Quit  In  the  last  2  years.    It  is  a  fact  the 
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number  of  firms  selling  mUk  or  cream 
is  the  smallest  at  any  time  in  this  cen- 
tury. Likewise,  the  number  of  milk  cows 
on  the  farms  Is  the  smallest  since  1900. 
The  exodus  of  farmers  from  dairying  Is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  small,  mar- 
ginal, or  sideline  dairyman,  but  full-time 
commercial  dairies  as  well  with  good 
equipment  and  with  herds  of  40  or  more 
cows  have  discontinued  their  operations 
within  the  last  2  years. 

In  spite  of  this  decline  In  the  number 
of  dairy  farms,  there  has  not  been  an 
apparent  solution  to  the  dairy  situation. 
In  comparison  with  1950,  armual  milk 
production  is  up  4  billion  pounds.  Per 
capita  milk  production  is  down  by  125 
pounds  annually.  Per  capita  milk  con- 
sumption is  down  121  pounds  annually. 
Why  is  it  the  dairymen  are  quitting? 
Simply  stated,  the  basis  of  return  on 
their  investment  is  very  low.  Put  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  low  Income 
and  high  costs  as  the  reason  dairymen 
caimot  continue.  Our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford any  more  economic  "dropouts"  In 
dairies. 

If  the  net  returns  to  dairymen  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  operations  profitable, 
then  dairy  herd  dispersal  sales  will  in- 
crease. No  one  benefits  from  dairy  de- 
cline. The  business  economy  Is  hurt. 
There  are  several  injurious  byproducts 
when  dairymen  quit  the  business. 

It  is  no  secret  the  dairy  Industry  has 
been  fighting  for  Its  survival.  It  has 
been  losing  ground  because  of  lower  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  products 
and  the  competition  of  substitute 
products. 

A  loss  which  is  not  always  clearly  con- 
templated Is  the  depletion  of  the  tax 
base  when  a  dairy  goes  out  of  business. 
Many  dairies  are  the  backbone  of  the 
rural  community.  Each  Is  a  sort  of  an 
industry  In  Itself.  Take  the  buildings, 
equipment,  and  cattle  and  there  is  a  val- 
uation of  from  $50,000  to  $75,000.  True, 
If  the  dairy  farm  ceases  operation,  the 
land  may  continue  to  be  cropped,  but 
there  Is  certainly  a  diminution  of  the 
local  tax  base. 

There  are  other  complex  Interrela- 
tionships by  the  segments  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy.  The  decline  of  a  dairy 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  beef 
prices.  Pressures  may  be  put  upon  beef 
prices  when  farmers  cull  the  herd  and 
sell  poor  producers  for  beef.  When  a 
dairyman  quits,  some  of  the  animals 
may  go  to  another  dairy  but  many  al- 
ways end  up  In  a  slaughter  market. 

Another  side  effect  of  the  decline  of 
the  dairy  is  the  fact  that  each  cow  con- 
sumes a  feed  grain  in  hay  of  about  3 
acres  of  land.  If  the  milk  cow  popula- 
tion Is  reduced,  this  will  require  new  out- 
lets for  the  products  of  3  acres  per  cow. 
Since  1950.  there  are  9  million  fewer 
milk  cows. 

This  means  27  million  acres  of  feed 
grain  and  hay  lands  pushed  Into  the 
surplus  category. 

The  new  Import  Act  would  deal  with 
the  huge  Infixix  of  "loophole"  products 
which  Is  about  10  times  greater  than  the 
amount  authorized  under  section  23 
regulations. 

The  Dairy  Import  Control  Act  Is  a 
moderate,    responsible    solution.    Con- 


gress must  provide  new  tools  to  plug  the 
loopholes  In  the  wall  provided  by  section 
22  to  keep  out  the  sea  of  foreign  dairy 
supplies  such  as  Colby  cheese,  and 
Junex.  If  we  are  to  save  our  dairymen, 
there  must  be  early  hearings  and  prompt 
enactment  of  imiwrt  controls  on  dairy 
products. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  THE  QUOTA  CON- 
TROL SYSTEM  ON  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  MEAT  AND 
MEAT  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe  (Mr. 
DiNGELL).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Price]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  Introducing  this  bill  to  revise  the 
quota  control  system  on  the  importation 
of  certain  meat  and  meat  products,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  bill  and  the 
reasons  I  believe  the  revision  Is  neces- 
sary. 

I  was  not  here  at  the  time  the  so-called 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law 
88-482,  was  passed,  but  as  I  understand 
It.  there  were  many  who  voted  for  It  with 
some  reservations  as  to  Its  effectiveness. 
Now  in  a  period  of  less  than  3  yetirs. 
these  doubts  have  been  confirmed  by 
harsh  facts,  that  is,  the  continuing  and 
rapidly  growing  rate  of  meat  Imports 
and  their  effect  on  the  livestock  market. 

You  who  were  here  then  oould  prx>b- 
ably  say.  "This  Is  where  I  came  in."  I 
was  on  the  other  end  of  the  stick  at  that 
time  as  a  rancher  and  well  remember 
the  beating  I  and  other  cattlemen  all 
over  the  country  took  when  prices  went 
on  the  skids  and  stayed  there. 

Choice  slaughter  steers  in  Chicago 
were  bringing  $30  a  hundred  in  the  fall 
of  1962  but  by  May  of  1964  the  price  had 
plunged  to  $20.52.  These  were  bank- 
ruptcy prices  and  I  know  because  I  am 
also  part  owner  of  a  small  bank. 

Admittedly,  there  was  a  domestic  over- 
production problem  at  the  time  but  any- 
one knows  that  when  Imports,  espedally 
cheaply  produced  Imports  and  whether  It 
Is  cow  meat  or  bull  meat  or  whatever 
kind  of  beef  reaches  a  figure  of  mor« 
than  a  billion  pounds  a  year,  which  was 
more  than  10  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, then  the  cattle  market  must  suf- 
fer. And  the  guy  who  suffers  most  is  the 
one  on  the  bottom  who  raises  this  beef 
from  calves.  It  Is  all  passed  down  to  him. 
You  never  did  see  any  substantial  drop  in 
retail  meat  prices  during  the  time  the 
cattleman  was  taking  actual  loss  prices 
for  his  cattle. 

Well,  the  bill  was  passed  and  the  quota 
was  rolled  back  to  a  5-year  average,  1959- 
63  which,  of  course,  included  the  high- 
est year  on  record,  1963.  The  act  estab- 
lished a  base  figure  on  that  average  of 
725  million  poimds  which  was  bad 
enough,  but  better  than  more  than  a  bil- 
lion pounds. 

The  real  joker  In  the  bill,  however,  was 
the  formula  under  which  that  figure  was 
adjusted  upward  in  two  ways  befoi«  the 
quotas  can  be  Imposed.  First  imports 
are  allowed  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as 
domestic  production.  As  of  now,  this 
growth  has  reached  179,200,000  pounds. 
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thus  resiiltlng  in  an  adjusted  base  quota 
of  904.6  million  pounds  for  1967. 

This  provides  further  that  quotas  can- 
not be  imposed  except  when  imports  are 
expected  to  amount  to  110  percent  of  this 
adjiisted  base  quota.  This  so-called  trig- 
ger point  amounts  to  995  million  pounds 
for  1967. 

But,  finally,  the  quotas  are  imposed  on 
the  basis  of  an  advance  estimate  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  level 
that  imports  are  expected  to  reach  for 
the  year.  The  law  says  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year  and  quarterly 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  the  specl- 
fled  types  of  meat  that  will  come  into 
the  coimtry  and  quotas  will  be  Imposed 
only  if  his  estimates  of  expected  imports 
exceeds  the  trigger  point. 

This  bill  would,  essentially,  do  six 
things. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  the  10-percent 
overrun  so  that  imports  could  not  exceed 
the  {u;txial  adjusted  base  quota. 

Second,  it  would  relieve  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  duty  of  estimating 
in  advance  the  level  of  Imports  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  might  be  greater  than 
the  allowable.  Instead,  the  quota  would 
be  imposed  by  the  law  itself  such  as  now 
provided  under  the  Sugar  Act  which  gov- 
erns sugar  imports  from  various  coun- 
tries. 

Third,  the  bill  would  chsmge  the  period 
under  which  total  quotas  would  be  based. 
This  bill  would  use  the  average  of  the 
5-year  period  1958-62.  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  highest  year  on  record,  1963,  and 
estatdlsh  the  base  at  585,500,000  pounds, 
a  more  representative  base  period. 

Fourth,  the  biU  proposes  that  quotas 
be  imposed  quarterly  Instead  of  annually 
at  present  and  thereby  smooth  out  the 
flow  of  imports  throughout  the  year  and 
prevent  seasonal  surges. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  give  the  execu- 
tive brarujh  authority  to  impose  quotas 
on  the  importation  of  other  meat  prod- 
ucts if  necessary  to  prevent  a  damaging 
flood  of  other  products  such  as  canned 
and  cured  beef,  fresh  lamb,  and  poric. 
Last  year  Imports  of  lamb  were  higher 
than  in  any  year  since  1963  as  well  as 
prepared  and  preserved  beef — neither 
included  in  quotas  under  the  present  law. 

This  authority  would  be  necessary  in 
case  the  quotas  on  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  beef  and  mutton  were  filled  and 
there  should  be  an  effort  to  get  around 
those  quotas  by  importing  beef  in  other 
forms.  This,  in  fact,  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  dairy  imports 
which  Increased  by  more  than  300  per- 
cent last  year.  The  formulas  and  per- 
centages of  butterf  at  were  varied  to  skirt 
limitations  on  a  specific  product  by  com- 
ing up  with  a  so-called  new  product. 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  that  offshore 
purchases  of  meat  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  use  of  our  troops  abroad 
or  otherwise  shall  be  charged  against  the 
quota  applicable  to  such  meat.  As  an 
example,  the  Department  recently  nego- 
tiated the  procurement  of  10  million 
pounds  of  lamb  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  for  use  In  Vietnam.  Both  of 
these  countries  are,  of  course,  standing 
beside  us  in  Vietnam  but  10  milllwi 
pounds  is  a  very  large  chimlc  in  terms  of 
domestic  lamb  production. 


I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  you  of 
the  serious  and  worsening  condition  of 
the  entire  agricultural  economy.  Farm 
pskrlty  ratio  for  the  past  two  months  at 
74  is  the  lowest  level  since  1934.  Per 
capita  farm  Income  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  national  average.  Farm  debt 
went  up  10  percent  last  year. 

Since  last  year,  the  price  of  cattle  has 
declined  sharply.  Choice  steers  on  the 
Chicago  market  in  March  averaged 
$24.67  a  hundred  pounds  compared  with 
an  average  of  $29.22  for  March  a  year 
ago.  Cattlemen  are  facing — if  not  al- 
ready in — a  repetition  of  the  conditions 
of  1963-64  when  imports  were  flnaUy 
rolled  back,  but  not  nearly  enough. 

This  time  an  effective  bill  which  would 
be  fair  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
producers  could  and  should  be  passed. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  In  reciprocal  trade 
but  agriculture  cannot  be  sold  down  the 
river  in  the  interest  of  industrial  ex- 
ports and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
without  further  serious  injury  to  the 
farmer  and  rancher  and  his  ability  to 
supply  this  country  with  the  abundance 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  granted  my 
able  colleague  from  Texas  to  express  my 
grave  concern  about  this  whole  problem 
of  agricultural  imports.  Today,  the 
dairy  industry  faces  a  serious  threat 
from  imports.  Our  textile  Industry  and 
our  sheep  growers  are  likewise  threat- 
ened; Indeed,  the  threat  seems  nearly  to 
run  the  gamut  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. In  my  cMJinion,  and  certainly  from 
the  standpoint  of  folks  in  my  area,  one 
of  the  most  serious  import  threats  is  that 
posed  to  beef. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out,  the  price  of  cattle  has  de- 
clined sharply  since  last  year.  Choice 
steers  which  were  averaging  $29.22  a 
hundred  in  March  a  year  ago  were  down 
to  $24.67  on  the  Chicago  market  last 
month.  In  only  5  out  of  the  20  years 
since  the  removal  of  price  controls  in 
1946  have  cattle  prices  been  below  $24  a 
hundred  for  choice  fed  cattle  in  Chicago. 
Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  declined  boo. 
Good  feeder  steers  in  Kansas  City, 
weighing  550  to  750  pounds,  averaged 
$26.57  a  hundred  in  March  of  1966  and 
$23.08  a  hundred  In  March  of  this  year. 
With  the  decline  in  the  price  of  fed 
cattle,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  price  of 
feeders  may  fall  even  further. 

This  whole  agriculture  Import  sltiia- 
tion  Is  one  which,  if  allowed  to  continue 
unabated,  is  going  to  wreck  untold  havoc 
upon  the  entire  economy. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration, using  the  authorities  which  It 
Edready  has  under  the  law,  would  move 
to  halt  the  excessive  flow  of  agricultural 
commodities  into  our  markets.  But 
what  do  we  flnd  ?  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture clearly  has  the  authority  to  pre- 
cipitate a  section  22  action  to  reduce 
dairy  imports  and  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  act  immediately  in  that  regard. 
What  has  happened?  The  Secretary 
sisked  the  President,  the  President  asked 
the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  supposedly  Investigating  the 
situation  and  meanwhile  back  on  the 
farm  himdreds  of  dairymen  are  going  out 
of  business. 


My  friends,  the  farmer  has  long  been 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  deal  from 
Washington.  But,  I  submit  that  it  is 
going  too  far  when  an  administration 
which  only  last  year  used  the  emergency 
power  under  section  22  to  Increase  im- 
port quotas  on  Cheddar- tjrpe  cheeses 
cannot  flnd  its  way  clear  to  use  that 
same  authority  to  reduce  dairy  quotas. 
When  farmers  are  in  such  bad  shape 
that  they  will  resort  to  destrojring  their 
product  in  an  effort  to  gain  some  kind  of 
recognition  of  their  plight  by  their  own 
Oovemment,  we  are  in  trouble. 

The  USDA  has  admitted  to  having  er- 
roneously estimated  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  country  early  this  year  by  2.3  mil- 
lion. That  was  probably  a  legitimate 
error.  But  it  is  serious;  and  It  is  peculiar, 
when  it  flts  so  well  into  the  pattern  of 
forcing  down  the  price  of  beef  and  other 
agriculture  commodities  through  a  policy 
of  expanded  imports  Justified  in  the 
name  of  reciprocal  trade.  No  wonder 
the  farm  Income  situation,  as  published 
today  by  the  USDA,  predicts  a  5-percent 
or  more  drop  in  realized  net  farm  in- 
come for  1967. 

If  the  administration  is  not  going  to 
deal  effectively  and  promptly  with  this 
serious  problem — and  so  far  the  signs 
are  certainly  not  encouraging  that  It  Is— 
then  I  believe  we  in  Congress  should 
certainly  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  bill  my  colleague  from  Texas  has  in- 
troduced to  curb  beef  Imports  and  to  the 
various  other  legislative  remedies  in  re- 
gard to  Imports  of  other  conunoditles 
now  pending  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
sometimes  gets  the  impression  that  this 
administration  is  determined  to  flnd  out 
how  far  it  can  push  the  farmer  before 
he  hollers,  "Uncle."  This  is  particularly 
true  of  our  meat  producers. 

Livestock  prices  have  dropped  diasti- 
cally  in  the  past  year.  Choice  steers,  for 
example,  are  down  $3  to  $5  per  hundred- 
weight. Choice  and  prime  wooled  lambs 
are  down  $4.75  to  $5.25  per  hundred- 
weight. Butcher  hog  prices  have  dropped 
$4.75  to  $5  per  hundredweight  since  a 
year  ago.  And  the  farm  parity  ratio 
stands  at  the  depression-day  level  of  74 
percent. 

It  is  not  hard  to  flnd  the  reason  why. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
total  Imports  of  red  meats  in  1966  was 
1,273,000,000  pounds.  That  is  26  per- 
cent higher  than  the  year  before.  The 
fact  that  the  trend  is  continuing  is  indi- 
cated in  figures  released  for  the  first  2 
months  of  1967.  Particularly  disturb- 
ing is  the  teyct  that  beef  and  veal  im- 
ports increased  20  percent  over  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  last  year. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Meat  Im- 
port Act  of  1964,  it  was  In  response  to 
the  administration's  refusal  to  act  even 
in  the  face  of  near  disaster  for  domestic 
meat  producers.  As  Is  usual  with  meas- 
ures where  anything  is  an  Improvement, 
the  provisions  of  that  act  were  much  too 
little  and  far  too  late. 

The  base  quota  is  725.4  million  pounds. 
Since  average  domestic  production  dur- 
ing the  years  1965  through  1967  is  esti- 
mated at  24.7  percent  above  the  5 -year 
average   of   the   base   period — 1959  to 
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1963 — the  quotas  for  the  current  year  are 
904.6  million  pounds.  But  imports  must 
reach  110  percent  of  that  figure — in  other 
words,  995  million  pounds — before  quotas 
can  be  instituted. 

Countries  importing  to  the  United 
States  are  well  awtu-e  of  how  far  they 
can  go  to  get  the  maximum  share  of  the 
choice  American  market  without  being 
placed  under  qu3tas.  One  would  assume 
that  the  Johnson  administration  is 
aware  of  this  also.  If  it  is,  It  is  mighty 
hard  to  tell,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  not  even  submitted  a  farm 
message  yet. 

It  is  hardly  encouraging  for  farmers 
to  review  the  actions  of  this  administra- 
tion when  other  segments  of  the  economy 
were  threatened  by  Imports  in  the  past. 
In  this  regard,  I  recall  the  situation  in- 
volving the  National  Tile  L  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  Anderson.  Ind.  It  was  a  thriv- 
ing business  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury.   But  in  1951  tariffs  on  tile  were  cut. 

In  subsequent  years,  foreign  tile  flooded 
the  market.  Sales  of  Japanese  tile  in 
the  United  States  went  from  2,700,000 
square  feet  in  1952,  to  54,000.000  square 
feet  in  1963.  During  that  period.  Na- 
tional's sales  were  cut  in  half. 

Following  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1963,  the  company  appealed  to  the  Tariff 
CoQunission  for  help  and  was  turned 
down.  In  October  of  1966  the  company 
folded  and  525  employees  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  I  would  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration treats  the  American  farmer 
more  kindly. 

I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  President's  attention.  If 
I  write  the  President,  the  letter  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
If  I  write  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  letter  Is  referred  to  the  head  of  an 
interdepartmental  agency.  If  I  write  the 
agency  head,  the  letter  is  referred  to 
"congressional  liaison."  Perhaps,  if  we 
could  interest  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  the  meat  import  problem, 
the  President  might  suddenly  come  up 
with  a  proposal  of  his  own. 

Among  other  things,  this  bill  leaves 
out  the  disastrous  year  of  1963  in  flgur- 
ing  permitted  Imports.  Quotas  would  be 
based  on  actual  meat  Import  figures 
rather  than  Secretary  Freeman's  esti- 
mates. The  bill  abolishes  the  10-percent 
overflow  figure  that  triggers  the  quotas. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes offshore  purchases  of  meat  as  im- 
ports. This  would  certainly  discourage 
the  administration  from  such  actions  as 
purchasing  10  million  pounds  of  meat 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  our 
servicemen  In  Vietnam.  And,  In  this 
connection.  I  find  it  difQcult  to  believe 
that  with  our  facilities  for  getting  all 
other  supplies  to  the  troops  In  southeast 
Asia,  it  is  impossible  to  ship  U.S. -pro- 
duced meat  there. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  agricultural  community 
by  this  administration  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  current  crisis.  But  I  am 
also  aware  that  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
Is  the  Congress  that  writes  the  laws. 
Should  we  fail  them.  also,  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  will  have  no  one  left  to  turn 
to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 


tunity to  congratuate  my  colleague  from 
the  neighboring  18th  District  of  Texas. 
Bob  Price,  and  other  colleagues  upon  his 
Introduction  of  a  bill  to  revise  the  quota 
control  system  on  the  importation  of 
certain  meat  and  meat  products.  The 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88- 
482,  in  my  opinion  has  been  completely 
inept  in  bringing  about  any  real  relief 
for  the  meat  producers  of  this  country. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  remind  any 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  on  this 
fioor  today  of  the  serious  and  worsen- 
ing condition  of  the  entire  agricultural 
economy  of  the  United  States.  Farm 
parity  ratio  for  the  past  2  months  at 
74,  is  the  lowest  level  since  1934.  Per 
capita  farm  income  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  national  average.  Farm  debts 
went  up  by  at  least  10  percent  last  year. 

As  a  part  of  all  this,  since  last  year 
the  price  of  cattle  has  kept  pace  with 
declining  farm  prices  generally.  For  in- 
stance, beef  on  the  Chicago  market  in 
March  averaged  $24.67  per  100  pounds 
compared  with  an  average  of  $29.22  for 
March.  1  year  ago.  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Prick]. 
would  essentially  do  six  things.  First, 
it  would  eliminate  the  10-percent  over- 
run so  that  imports  could  not  exceed 
the  actual  adjusted  base  quota.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  relieve  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  duty  of  estimating 
in  advance  the  level  of  imports  to  de- 
termine whether  they  might  be  greater 
than  the  allowable.  Instead  the  quota 
would  be  imposed  by  the  law  itself  such 
as  now  provided  under  the  Sugar  Act 
to  govern  sugar  imports  from  various 
countries. 

Third,  this  bill  would  change  the 
quota  imder  which  total  quotas  would 
be  based.  The  bill  would  use  the  aver- 
age of  the  5-year  period  1958-1962. 
thereby  eliminating  the  highest  year  on 
record.  1963.  and  establish  the  base 
at  a  more  representative  base  period. 
Fourth,  my  distinguished  colleague  pro- 
poses that  quotas  be  established  quar- 
terly instead  of  annually,  and  thereby 
smooth  out  the  fiow  of  Imports  through- 
out the  year  and  would  therefore  prevent 
seasonal  surges.  This  bill  vould  also 
grant  to  the  executive  branch  the  au- 
thority to  impose  quotas  on  importation 
of  other  meat  products  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  a  flood  of  other  products  such 
as  canned  and  cured  beef,  fresh  lamb, 
and  pork.  This  executive  authorization 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  case  in  which 
the  quotas  such  as  fresh  frozen  beef 
and  mutton  were  fllled  and  there  should 
be  an  effort  to  get  aroimd  those  quotas 
by  importing  beef  in  other  categories. 
Also,  this  bill  would  provide  that  off- 
shore purchases  of  meat  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  be  charged  against 
the  quota  applicable  to  such  meats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  present  unfair  con- 
dition of  inadequate  farm  prices  and  in- 
creased agriculture  Imports  which  com- 
pete with  products  produced  domestically 
continue,  then  we  can  certainly  expect  to 
see  a  continued  decline  in  the  number  of 
farms  in  this  country.  The  number  of 
farms  in  operation  declined  4  percent 
last  year,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, even  though  It  has  not  even 
bothered  to  send  a  farm  message  to  this 


Congress,  hEis  already  predicted  that 
82,000  farms  will  be  liquidated  in  1967. 
The  Great  Society  has  certainly  turned 
out  to  be  a  "great  nightmare"  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  attitude  of  the 
Great  Society  toward  the  farmer  could 
not  be  made  more  clear  by  the  fact  that 
farming  rated  one  short  sentence  in 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
estimated  armual  personal  income  from 
nonagriculture  resources  increased  8  per- 
cent from  March  1966  to  March  1967, 
while  the  personal  income  from  fanning 
dropped  15  percent.  Our  farmers  are 
crushed  under  the  burdens  of  record- 
breaking  production  cost,  recordbreak- 
ing  farm  debt,  and  recordbreaking  agri- 
culture Imports.  This  is  the  reason  that 
over  122,000  farms  went  out  of  business 
during  1966. 

I  believe  that  imports  are  probably 
the  greatest  serious  threat  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  farmer.  Enough 
dairy  products  were  imported  in  this 
country  to  equal  6,000  farms  with  50 
cows  each.  Cheese  imports  last  year 
were  up  from  2.8  million  to  3.7  million 
pounds  and  President  Johnson  has  asked 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  raise  the  figure 
to  9.6  million  pounds.  Beef  and  veal  im- 
ports were  up  27  percent  in  1966,  pork 
was  up  14  percent  and  mutton  was  up 
102  percent.  If  any  one  group  in  this 
country  has  a  cause  to  go  on  strike  for  a 
fair  financial  return,  it  should  be  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  serious 
economic  condition  of  American  agricul- 
ture, I  shall  gladly  join  in  cosponsoring 
this  bill,  and  I  again  congratulate  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Price],  in  his  efforts  to 
rectify  the  situation  insofar  as  meat  im- 
ports are  concerned.  This  action  is  time- 
ly and  absolutely  necessary  if  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  to  survive  the  apathy  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  Congressman  Prick  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  Introducing 
this  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  88-482. 
When  this  meat  import  law  was  passed 
in  1964,  it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  the  law  would  be  tested  for  a  time 
and  then  carefully  reviewed  and  amended 
to  correct  any  inadequacies  preventing 
the  establishment  of  proper  safeguards 
for  our  Nation's  meat  industry. 

In  the  past  3  years,  beef  and  mutton 
Imports  have  been  steadily  increasing. 
Today  farmers  and  ranchers  across  the 
country  again  face  prospects  of  another 
year  of  operating  at  a  loss.  Cattle  prices 
are  sharply  declining;  and  meat  Imports, 
which  are  expanding  at  an  alarming 
rate,  are  one  of  the  key  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  problems  of  the  meat 
industry. 

The  provision  of  this  bill  which  gives 
to  the  executive  branch  the  authority  to 
impose  quotas  on  meat  products  not 
presently  covered  by  quotas  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  me.  Under  the  present 
law,  imports  of  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  meats  are  not  covered  by  quota 
legislation.  Whenever  quotas  on  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef  are  filled,  there 
can  now  easily  be  efforts  to  avert  those 
quotas  by  Importing  beef  In  other  forms. 
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This  situation  woiild  parallel  that  which 
presenUy  plagues  the  dairy  Industry. 
The  importation  of  certain  dairy  prod- 
ucts Is  strictly  forbidden  by  quotas,  but 
arttflclal  substitutes  not  covered  by  UJ8. 
regulations  are  brought  In  to  evade  the 
purpose  of  the  quota.  Foreign  producers 
are  able  to  find  ways  to  evade  quotas  by 
producing  and  shipping  products  vary- 
ing just  enough  to  avoid  the  coverage  of 
the  quotas. 

It  is  necessary  that  timely  action  be 
taken  whenever  any  attempts  are  made 
to  evade  the  quota  limits  and  when  im- 
ports of  any  agricultural  commodities 
take  an  unfah-  share  of  the  Increase  in 
our  domestic  market.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  Public  Law  8&-482, 
the  Executive  could  act  quickly  to  cur- 
tail the  importation  of  such  products 
which  would  further  threaten  our  domes- 
tic market. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
imminent  danger  to  the  livestock  indus- 
try of  our  country.  I  urge  Congress  to 
act  immediately  to  tighten  present  meat 
import  quotas  and  place  them  on  a  more 
realistic  basis. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  are  calling  for  legislation  to  aid  the 
livestock  producer  whose  economic  well- 
being  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  Kansas 
and  to  this  country.  Today,  we  ask  for 
legislation  which  will  aid  the  livestock 
producer  in  his  struggle,  not  only  to 
compete  with  the  high  costs  of  produc- 
tion, but  to  compete  with  "cheap"  meat 
being  Imported  Into  this  country  at 
alarming  and  increasing  rates.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  in  this 
Nation  depends  upon  what  we  do.  The 
effect  of  imported  meats  on  the  market 
prices  for  our  own  products  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  The  farmer  of  today 
has  been  Ignored,  shoved  under  the  rug, 
and  used  as  a  "whipping  boy"  by  this  ad- 
ministration. It  should  surprise  no  one 
that  he  Is  angry.  In  the  name  of  a  de- 
cent living  for  livestock  men,  we  ask  that 
this  legislation  be  given  Immediate  con- 
sideration. While  all  other  Income  levels 
rise  with  this  Inflation-ridden  economy, 
the  farmers  are  fighting  to  maintain  de- 
pression-year prices. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have  been 
filled  to  the  neck  with  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman's  promises.  They  will 
be  satisfied  only  with  action — no  more 
will  words  soothe  their  tempers  and 
words  cannot  fill  their  empty  pockets. 
The  record  of  Secretary  Freeman  Is  well 
documented  In  the  market  prices  of  to- 
day. March  30,  I  received  from  him  a 
series  of  speeches,  entitled  "Agrlcultiu-e 
2000,"  in  which  he  discusses  in  glowing 
terms  the  prospects  for  agriculture  in  the 
21st  centuiy.  Well,  the  fanners  of  today 
cannot  wait  33  more  years  for  a  fair 
share  of  this  Nation's  wealth.  And  It  is 
obvious,  that  the  Secretary  has  wisely 
chosen  to  discuss  agriculture  in  the  21st 
century  rather  than  the  state  of  agri- 
culture today. 

WhAt  can  be  said  about  agriculture  to- 
day? Between  March  of  1966  and  March 
of  1967,  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  the 
farmer  Increased  from  331  to  340,  while 
the  index  of  prices  received  by  the  farm- 
er declined  from  269  to  250,  and  the 
parity  ratio  fell  from  81  to  74  in 
March  of  this  year.   Hie  current  maricet 


prices,  based  on  the  Government's  most 
recent  agricultural  price  listing,  show 
that  the  price  of  hogs  is  down  25  per- 
cent;   beef   cattle   down    10.4   percent- 
lambs  down  19.8  percent;   sheep  down 
16.1   percent,   and   on   it   goes,   always 
down.     The  foregoing  facts  would  not 
make  very  good  copy  for  a  speech  by  the 
U.S.     Secretary    of    Agriculture.      He 
would    also    have    to    tell    us  that  his 
estimate  of  meat  imports  for  the  current 
year  runs  between  900  and  960  million 
pounds— whUe  at  the  same  time  he  has 
undertaken  a  special  buying  program  in 
an  attempt  to  remove  some  of  the  "sur- 
plus" meat  from  the  market.    And  if  the 
Secretary  is  estimating  imports  at  900 
million  pounds,  we  can  expect  them  to 
exceed  that  mark  by  at  least  120  million 
pounds — that  is  how  far  off  he  was  last 
year.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated  700  million  pounds  of  imports 
early  last  year  and  then  began  revising 
his  estimate  in  an  attempt  to  keep  up 
with  the  Imports.    But  even  his  last  esti- 
mate did  not  equal  the  actual  Imports  of 
1966,  which  totaled  823.5  million  pounds. 
When  it  became  clear  in  1964  that  the 
cattle  crisis  of  1962,  1963,  and  1964  was 
due  to  excessively  high  meat  imports,  the 
Congress,  in  spite  of   this  administra- 
tion's resistance,  passed  the  Meat  Im- 
port Quota  Act.    Now  it  is  clear  that  the 
watering    down    which    was   completed 
in  the  name  of  "compromise"  must  be 
removed.    It  was  an  achievement  to  get 
the  law  of  1964  on  the  books,  but  the 
effect  of  meat  Imports  on  our  domestic 
producers  causes  us  now  to  strengthen 
that  law.    It  has  proven  in  its  applica- 
tion by  and  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  Inadequate  and  to  contain 
improper  safeguards. 

As  it  now  operates,  the  beef-import  law 
gives  the  importer  every  advantage. 
First,  we  set  the  quota  on  the  basis  of 
Imports  from  1959  to  1963,  allowing  the 
record  high  import  level  of  1963  to  be 
computed  In  determining  the  base.  Then 
we  adjust  it  upward,  with  Increased  pro- 
duction here  in  the  United  States. 
Third,  we  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  estimate  imports  and  impose 
an  Import  on  that  basis.  Fourth,  we  im- 
pose the  quota  only  after  Imports  sur- 
pass by  10  percent  the  established  level 
calculated  for  the  year.  Fifth,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  offshore  purchases 
of  meat  are  not  calculated  within  the 
quota;  and  finally,  by  imposing  this  in- 
effectual quota  only  annually,  we  allow 
seasonal  surges  to  depress  our  own  mar- 
ket prices. 

The  bill  before  us  would  take  up  the 
slack,  close  the  loopholes,  and  help  the 
livestock  producer  in  his  fight  to  take  a 
rightful  place  in  this  society  with  his 
rightful  share  of  what  this  economy  has 
to  offer.  First,  It  would  allow  the  base 
level  to  be  determined  from  an  average 
of  Imports  from  1959  to  1962,  thereby 
eliminating  from  the  average  the  record 
Imports  of  1963.  Second,  this  bill 
would  allow  for  the  quota  to  be  written 
into  the  terms  of  the  law  and  eliminate 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  estimate 
procedure.  It  would  abolish  the  110-per- 
cent trigger  factor  and  impose  quotas 
when  the  limit  Is  reached.  It  would  ex- 
tend import  quotas  to  canned  and  cured 
meats  when  they  threaten  the  market. 
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Department  of  Defense  purchases  would 
be  counted  within  the  quota,  and  quotas 
would  be  imposed  quarterly  instead  of 

armually. 

The  State  of  Kansas  will  benefit  great- 
ly from  this  legislation.  The  Great 
Plains  State— where  the  grazing  lands  of 
the  Flint  Hills  are  unequaled,  where 
livestock  production  makes  up  the  largest 
segment  of  agriculture,  where  the  note- 
worthy Kansas  City  steaks  are  pro- 
duced—deserves and  needs  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  Is  aimed 
at  revising  the  quota  control  system  on 
the  importation  of  certain  meat  and 
meat  products  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  able  Representative,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Price],  for  hl« 
leadership  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  one  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems which  continues  to  depress  farm 
Income.  He  is  knowledgeable  concern- 
ing such  matters  and  is  particularly 
aware  of  those  factors  which  affect  the 
Important  livestock  industry  in  his  State 
and  across  America. 

More  than  3  years  ago  I  was  one  of 
those  who  called  for  meaningful  legis- 
lation to  limit  Imports  of  beef  and  other 
meat  products.  In  1964  Congress  passed 
a  Meat  Import  Act,  Public  Law  88-482. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  noted  evidence 
that  this  law  really  did  not  provide  the 
relief  for  meat  producers  which  many 
of  us  sought. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  trend  In 
meat  imports  has  been  steadily  upward. 
Public  Law  88-482  relates  only  to  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton — fresh,  chilled,  or  fro- 
zen. It  does  not  cover  canned,  cured,  or 
cooked  beef,  or  lamb  or  other  meats. 

Of  the  meatvS  covered  by  the  law,  im- 
ports In  1965  amounted  to  614.2  million 
pounds.  For  1966  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimated  that  the  volimie  of  imports 
would  be  700  million  poimds.  That  esti- 
mate was  later  revised  upward  twice— 
to  760  million  pounds  and  then  to  800 
million  pounds.  But  the  final  total  for 
imports  in  1966  was  823.5  million  pounds. 
Today  the  farmer  finds  himself  in  a 
price  squeeze.  His  cost  of  living  is  up; 
his  cost  of  operation  is  up.  But  farm 
prices  are  down.  In  the  case  of  the  cat- 
tleman, he  has  seen  very  little  improve- 
ment in  cattle  prices  in  the  last  3  years. 
Yesterday  in  Chicago  prime  steers 
sold  at  $26  a  hundred  pounds  with  choice 
types  bringing  50  cents  less  than  that. 
The  average  price  last  month  of  choice 
slaughter  steers  in  Chicago  was  $24.67  a 
himdred  pounds,  compared  with  $29.22 
a  hundred  during  March  of  1966— a  de- 
cline of  over  $4.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  importance  of 
the  livestock  Industry  to  my  State  of 
Kansas.  Kansas  has  one  of  the  top  beef 
production  programs  of  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  Livestock  products  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  all  farm  in- 
come. No  other  single  commodity  pro- 
duces a  larger  slice  of  Kansas  cash  farm 
receipts  than  does  cattle  or  calves. 
Closely  related  and  allied  to  the  livestock 
segment  of  our  economy  is  the  meatpack- 
ing Industry.  More  than  1  billion 
pounds  of  red  meat  are  produced  an- 
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nually  in  Kansas,  and  the  meatpacking 
Industry  employs  nearly  9,000  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  American  farmer.  He 
Is  responsible  for  supplying  to  all  Amer- 
icans an  abimdance  of  food  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  More  than  that,  we 
look  to  him  to  help  fight  hunger  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

I  urge  that  prompt  and  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  this  legislation  which 
would  help  provide  an  equitable  solution 
to  the  problems  of  Imports. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Price]  and  other  colleagues 
in  Introducing  a  bill  to  control  more 
effectively  excessive  imports  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  who  represents  an  im- 
portant livestock  producing  area,  for  this 
display  of  leadership  and  concern  for  the 
Impact  these  skyrocketing  Imports  are 
having  uix>n  the  producer. 

On  April  13  I  Joined  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  frwn  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Martin]  in  Introducing  a  more  limited 
measure  as  an  expression  of  our  concern 
at  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Meat  Im- 
port Control  Act  of  1964.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  this  more  comprehensive 
measure,  worked  out  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion and  other  leading  livestock  groups, 
incorporates  the  main  provisions  of  our 
bUls,  UR.  8505  and  H.R.  8293.  Our  bills 
have  helped  to  serve  as  a  starting  point 
and  a  catalyst  for  further  action. 

I  commend,  too,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska]  who 
has  provided  so  much  research  and 
leadership  on  this  subject  this  year  as 
he  did  in  our  initial  import  battle  of 
1964.  It  Is  extremely  regrettable  that  a 
measure  similar  to  Senator  Hruska's  bill 
has  become  bogged  down  as  Just  another 
extraneous  amendment  bill  in  the 
"Christmas  tree"  debate  in  the  other 
body. 

As  a  result  it  is  imperative  that  the 
House,  which  is  charged  with  initiating 
tariff  legislation,  take  prompt  and  affirm- 
ative action  on  this  bill. 

We  know  there  Is  widespread  support 
for  it  In  the  other  body.  We  know  the 
livestock  producers  of  this  country  are 
suffering  Immeasurable  damage.  We 
know  that  if  it  is  left  to  the  administra- 
tion no  relief  will  be  forthcoming.  We 
know  that  the  livelihood  and  Income  of 
the  domestic  livestock  producer  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  as  a  pawn  In  the  interna- 
tional tariff  negotiations  while  so-called 
friendly  nations  carefully  construct  pro- 
tectionist barriers  against  our  meat  and 
farm  products. 

In  my  State,  well  over  70  percent  of 
farm  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products.  The 
South  Dakota  State  Legislature  has 
passed  a  resolution  decrying  the  exces- 
siveness  of  current  meat  Imports  and 
loopholes  In  the  present  law. 

With  the  farmer's  return  lower  than 
that  of  20  years  ago  and  with  per 
capita  farm  Income  only  60  percent  of 
that  for  city  workers,  It  is  high  time  we 
end  the  "foreigners  first"  policy  In  agri- 
culture. 


By  eliminating  the  10-percent  overrun, 
by  eliminating  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's reporting  requirements  and  by  im- 
posing quotas  on  a  quarterly  basis,  by  us- 
ing a  more  representative  base  period,  by 
including  nonquota  products  and  by 
making  Defense  Department  purchases 
chargeable  against  the  quota,  we  are  tak- 
ing steps  that  should  have  been  included 
In  the  1964  law. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  enactment  of 
this  measiu^  could  mean  a  slight  increase 
in  grocery  prices.  I  doubt  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  but  it  could  happen. 

Here  again,  I  cite  the  recent  Minne- 
sota poll  which  showed  that  more  than 
seven  out  of  10  Minnesotans,  72  percent, 
agree  that  the  Nation's  farmers  are  not 
getting  a  fair  return  for  their  products, 
and  that  57  percent  of  the  Minnesota 
public  as  measured  by  that  poll  would 
be  willing  to  pay  higher  food  prices  if  it 
meant  improved  income  for  the  farmer. 

I  feel  sure  the  same  feeling  applies 
across  ova  land  at  a  time  when  every- 
one knows  the  farmer  is  not  sharing 
equally. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  too.  that 
farmers  also  buy  groceries  and  meat 
products,  just  as  they  are  good  customers 
for  almost  everjrthing  industry  pro- 
duces— provided  we  give  them  a  chance 
to  make  a  decent  living  without  the  un- 
fair competition  of  excessive  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  de- 
veloping this  proposal  and  bringing  it 
before  us  today.  I  urge  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  himself  a  live- 
stock producer  who  imderstands  the 
problem,  to  call  early  hearings  and  initi- 
ate the  legislative  steps  needed  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Public  Law  88-482  was  enacted  in  1964. 
many  Members  of  Congress,  together 
with  farmers  and  ranchers,  expressed 
grave  doubt  that  it  would  effectively 
curb  meat  imports.  It  is  something  of 
an  imderstatement  to  say  their  fears 
were  well  grounded. 

The  act  has  not  worked.  It  would  not 
work  with  the  present  excessively  high 
quota  on  meat  imports.  Imposed  on  an 
annual  basis.  Even  the  so-called  trig- 
ger in  th«  law  would  not  work.  By  the 
time  the  trigger  can  legally  be  pulled,  the 
target  is  out  of  range. 

Meanwhile,  mounting  meat  imports 
put  increasing  pressure  on  domestic  cat- 
tle, hog,  and  sheep  prices  which  are  al- 
ready in  a  tallspln.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  all  commodities 
dropped  7  percent  from  March  15,  1966, 
to  the  same  date  this  year.  Livestock 
prices  have  declined  much  more  sharply. 
During  the  same  period,  prices  paid  by 
farmers  Increased  by  nearly  3  percent. 
This  tumbled  the  parity  ratio  from  81  to 
74.    And  It  Is  heading  lower. 

Twenty  years  ago,  American  farmers 
were  receiving  close  to  $40  a  hundred- 
weight for  choice  cattle  and  $30  for  top 
hogs.  Today  cattle  and  hog  prices  are 
little  more  thsm  half  of  those  amounts. 
It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that 


today's  dollar  has  only  about  two- thirds 
of  the  purchasing  ix)wer  of  the  1947-49 
dollar,  which  makes  these  price  com- 
parisons even  more  imfavorable. 

With  farmers  and  ranchers  receiving 
depressed  prices,  even  in  terms  of  di- 
luted dollars,  and  paying  Inflated  and 
ever-increasing  production  costs,  there 
is  little  wonder  that  American  agricul- 
ture finds  itself  at  a  financial  crossroads 
today.  The  meat  import  bill  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  would  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, but  It  represents  a  step  In  the 
right  direction — a  step  urgently  needed 
now. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
rancher  constituents  in  Montcma  and 
their  city  neighbors  who  well  imderstand 
their  problems  are  fed  up  with  Argentine 
and  Australian  beef.  The  economy  of 
my  State  relies  heavily  on  the  cattle  In- 
dustry so  the  banker,  who  deals  with  cat- 
tlemen for  ever-increasing  debts,  and 
the  merchant  who  suffers  right  along 
with  the  rancher  when  times  are  bad, 
know  the  beef  industry  is  not  sharing 
the  advances  of  a  booming  economy. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  re- 
ceive mail  from  a  rancher  who  is  ready 
to  give  up  and  move  into  the  city  be- 
cause he  is  frustrated  at  the  prices  he 
receives  for  his  livestock.  The  price  he 
pays  for  equipment  necessary  to  run  a 
modem  ranch  has  climbed  to  an  alltime 
high  after  more  than  6  years  of  infla- 
tion. Cattle  production  is  hard  work 
and  these  people  are  not  being  paid 
adequately  for  the  effort  and  Investment 
they  put  into  their  ranches. 

West  Donohoe,  a  Luther,  Mont., 
rancher,  writes: 

I  dont  Icnow  a  single  cattle  producer  or 
feeder  who  Is  satisfied  with  the  present  beef 
Import  quotas.  Is  there  any  chance  of  get- 
Ing  a  lower  quota? 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Kluver,  of  Forsyth,  also 
complained  to  me  about  the  present  meat 
import  laws  and  attaches  the  blame 
where  I  think  it  belongs: 

In  19S2,  Montana  ranchers  received 
around  $150.00  for  their  calves.  Last  year. 
1966,  we  averaged  about  t90.  It  has  varied 
very  little  In  the  past  six  years,  since  Mr. 
FYeeman  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
We  have  been  Informed  recently  that  red  beef 
supplies  for  1967  wlU  be  Increased  by  30% 
more  than  In  1966.  Already  the  feeders  are 
In  bad  shape  and  this  will  reflect  on  the 
cattle  producers  next  faU.  I  hope  you  will 
take  up  the  cudgel  In  our  behalf  again. 

I  gladly  take  up  the  cudgel  offered  by 
Mrs.  Kluver  and  all  of  the  ranchers  of 
this  country  and  ask  this  Congress  to 
close  the  door  on  the  almost  billion- 
pound  import  market  which  is  destroying 
the  home  market. 

These  letters  that  I  have  quoted  from 
are  only  a  sampling  of  the  mall  I  have 
received  on  this  subject.  Cattlemen  and 
their  associations  never  neglect  to 
mention  this  trouble  when  I  meet  with 
them  in  my  State,  and  their  every  letter 
pleads  for  some  relief. 

The  problem  with  beef  imports  Is 
laoth  in  the  administration  of  the  act  and 
the  law  Itself.  The  law  provides  that 
when  imports  reach  a  stated  level  of  the 
previous  year's  consumption,  they  shall 
be  curtailed  so  as  basically  not  to  af- 
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feet  d<»mestlc  production.  Secretary 
Preemin  opposed  this  law  and  therefore 
has  not  given  his  full  attention  to  Its  en- 
forcement. This,  coupled  with  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  so-called  inadvert- 
ent miscount  of  several  million  In  cat- 
tle popiilatlon.  has  created  havoc  In  the 
markets. 

Congressmen  E.  Y.  Berry,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Bob  Price,  of  Texas,  as  well 
aa  other  Members  from  cattle-producing 
States,  have  Introduced  identical  bills  to 
cope  with  the  problems  besetting  our 
ranchers.  Congressman  Berry's  detailed 
listing  of  beef  trade  statistics  over  the 
past  12  years  points  out  the  drastic  need 
to  furnish  Secretary  Freeman  with 
tighter  import  controls  and  a  reminder  to 
support  and  enforce  this  legislation  in 
the  best  Interest  of  American  ranchers. 
Mr.  Freeman's  refusal  to  follow  the  in- 
tent of  the  present  Beef  Import  Limita- 
tion Act— Public  Law  88-482— has  led  us 
to  the  point  where  we  must  enact  even 
stricter  controls. 

Three  years  of  experience  with  the 
present  meat  import  laws  have  shown 
that  we  cannot  depend  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  foUow  the  intention  of 
Congress.  So  the  time  has  come  to  enact 
specific  legislation  that  does  not  allow 
as  broad  powers  to  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
tend our  wishes.  This  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  provision  that  allows  the  ad- 
ministration to  set  a  10-percent  overrun 
which  he  has  announced  he  plans  to  use. 

It  will  also  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the 
task  of  estimating  in  advance  the  amount 
of  imports.  He  has  not  been  able  to  do 
this  accurately,  so  I  see  no  need  In  con- 
tinuing this  authority.  Instead,  the 
quota  will  be  provided  In  the  law  Just  as 
imports  are  set  in  the  Sugar  Act  which 
governs  sugar  Imports  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

I  am  not  closing  my  mind  to  the  need 
for  reciprocal  trade,  but  I  believe  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  must  support 
our  own  people  and  stop  selling  the  ef- 
forts of  our  ranchers  down  the  river, 
across  the  seas.  Our  actions  should  pri- 
marily be  for  the  benefit  of  our  ranchers, 
and  only  after  they  are  fairly  treated 
should  we  look  to  the  welfare  of  other 
countries'  beef  markets. 

Those  of  you  who  represent  population 
centers  might  be  concerned  that  your 
people  will  pay  for  enactment  of  this  bill 
in  higher  food  costs.  But  the  history  of 
this  import  legislation  shows  that  the 
amoimt  of  beef  imported  from  other 
coimtries  has  little  to  do  with  the  price 
a  housewife  pays  for  beef  over  the 
counter. 

When  the  bill  was  enacted  in  1964,  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  the  American  beef 
market.  Slaughter  steers  that  had 
brought  $30  per  hundredweight  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  fall  of  1962  were  suddenly 
worth  only  $20.  These  were  bankruptcy 
prices,  but  I  never  noticed  any  noticeable 
drop  In  meat  prices  in  the  supermarket. 
Quite  the  contrary,  meat  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  condition 
of  agriculture  because  it  is  constantly  In 
the  news  and  has  elicited  the  remark 
from  Secretary  Freeman  that  "condi- 
tions are  poor." 

This  bill  will  help  to  give  the  cattleman 
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a  share  in  the  booming  economy  which 
he  deserves  for  his  efforts  and  it  will  pro- 
tect a  sizable  portion  of  this  economy 
by  assuring  better  conditions  for  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  meat  import 
legislation  which  I,  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  in  the  House. 
There  are  serious  difQculties  confronting 
the  American  cattle  industry  which  can 
be  corrected  by  this  legislation. 

I  note  with  great  concern  that  farm 
income  Is  down.  Parity  now  stands  at  74, 
the  lowest  It  has  been  in  some  30  years. 
When  livestock  sells  for  low  prices,  as 
they  have  been  and  are  now  doing,  not 
only  are  farmers  and  ranchers  hurt,  but 
everyone  else  is  also  hurt.  The  farm 
income  decline  Is  felt  by  many  other  seg- 
ments of  the  national  economy.  Farm- 
ers are  piu-chasing  less  equipment,  fewer 
and  cheaper  automobiles,  and  less  con- 
sumer goods  than  a  year  ago.  They  are 
being  forced  to  seek  more  and  bigger 
loans  to  meet  operating  expenses. 

The  meat  Import  bill  would  tighten  the 
present  meat  import  quota  law  and  make 
It  more  realistic  with  conditions  that 
occur  in  the  all-important  farm  segment 
of  our  Nation's  economy.  I  am  pleased 
at  the  broad  support  already  shown  by 
Members  of  this  great  body  for  this  leg- 
islation. The  number  of  cosponsors  Is 
indicative  of  the  grave  national  concern 
over  the  status  of  the  farm  economy. 
This  matter  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  shall  help  push  for 
early  hearings  to  expedite  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  in  Introducing  the  bill  to 
revise  the  quota  control  system  on  the 
importation  of  certain  meat  and  meat 
products.  This  legislation  Is  a  positive 
measure  which  will  provide  Important 
relief  to  domestic  meat  producers. 

There  are  many  good  features  of  this 
bill.  It  changes  the  period  under  which 
total  import  quotas  are  based  by  adopting 
the  average  of  the  years  1958-1962.  a 
more  representative  base  period  than 
the  present  formula  being  used.  The  bill 
also  imposes  quotas  quarterly  instead 
of  annually,  thus  smoothing  out  the  flow 
of  Imports  throughout  the  year  and 
preventing  seasonal  surges. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  off- 
shore purchases  of  meat  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  use  of  our  troops 
abroad  be  charged  against  the  quota 
applicable  to  such  meat. 

I  truly  hope  this  constructive  measure 
will  become  law  and  serve  as  a  positive 
solution  to  the  present  situation  which 
has  only  depressed  the  market  price  of 
domestic  beef  and  driven  many  producers 
from  the  market. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Join  with  my  col- 
league from  Texas  In  the  cointroduction 
of  this  much  needed  meat  Import  quota 
bill.  I  commend  him  for  the  research, 
the  portrayal,  and  the  solution. 

All  phases  of  agriculture  have  been 
caught  In  a  "price  squeeze"  that  threat- 
ens the  viability  of  the  entire  farm  econ- 
omy, and  surely  penalizes  the  producer. 


Recently,  the  livestock  sector  has  not 
been  Immune  from  the  price  squeeze. 
Cattle  prices  are  down  10.4  percent  from 
March  of  1966.  Pork  prices  are  down  25 
percent  and  sheep  prices  are  down  16 
percent  from  the  same  period. 

Coupled  with  this  decline  In  meat 
prices  has  been  increasing  meat  imports. 
These  imports  are  approaching  an  all- 
time  high.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  meat  imports  in  1967 
will  be  at  least  900  million  pounds.  This 
compares  to  the  614.2  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  mutton  imported  in  1965  and 
the  823.5  million  pounds  in  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  import 
situation  in  1963,  Congress  took  action 
to  establish  a  reasonable  control  program 
Intended  to  prevent  recurrences  of  the 
1963-64  price  disaster.  Efforts  by  Con- 
gress at  that  time  to  establish  some  sem- 
blance of  control  over  imports  of  foreign 
meats  were  first  resisted  vigorously  by 
the  administration.  It  relented  only 
after  the  price  situation  had  become  so 
bad  that  It  could  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  the  1964 
congressional  action  was  the  ofBclal  rec- 
ognition that  quotas  on  Imports  of  beef 
and  beef  products  were  justified  and  nec- 
essary. It  was  paradoxical  that  under 
aegis  of  another  department  of  the  Cabi- 
net we  banned  our  own  export  of  hides. 

I  think  It  Is  now  clear  our  experience 
to  date  demonstrates  that  the  present 
law  Is  not  working  effectively,  and  that 
changes  should  be  made  If  we  are  to 
protect  the  American  livestock  Industry 
from  further  price  declines.  It  Is  not 
working  because  we  have  allowed  im- 
ports to  Increase  at  a  time  when  domes- 
tic prices  are  already  falling.  It  cer- 
tainly makes  no  economic  sense  for  us  to 
continue  to  allow  Increased  beef  Imports 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Government  engages  in  a  spe- 
cial purchase  program  of  beef  In  an  ef- 
fort to  shore  up  domestic  prices,  to  be  a 
good  neighbor,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
The  bill  that  I  am  colntroducing  does 
not  eliminate  the  basic  framework  of 
our  1964  law— Public  Law  88-432 — but 
rather  seeks  to  improve  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  objectives  that  Congress  had 
in  mind  when  it  passed  this  law.  It 
would  change  the  basic  quota  used  for 
calculating  annual  allowable  import 
levels  to  a  base  period  of  1952-62.  which 
is  much  more  realistic  than  the  1959-63 
base  has  provided  at  the  present  time. 

It  would  eliminate  the  present  over- 
nm  provision  by  which  imports  into  this 
country  are  allowed  to  exceed  the  pre- 
scribed cutoff  level  by  10  percent.  It 
would  extend  the  import  controls  to 
other  livestock  products  such  as  canned, 
cured,  and  otherwise  preserved  beef; 
which  have  been  coming  Into  the  coun- 
try at  Increased  rates.  This  proposal 
would  also  Improve  the  method  of  esti- 
mating and  reporting  Import  trends, 
thus  assuring  more  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  the  control  objectives,  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  all  of 
American  agriculture  has  been  experi- 
encing a  severe  price-cost  squeeze.  This 
trend  has  already  caused  great  hardship 
SIS  we  strive  to  maintain  and  raise  our 
standards  of  living.  If  It  continues  the 
Impact  on  agriculture  will  be  disastrous 
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and  the  repercussions  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  economy. 

I  again  salute  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  of  the  House  for  this  worthwhile 
proposal,  and  gladly  Join  in  support. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Price]  on  his  initiative  and  am 
happy  to  Join  today  In  the  Introduction 
of  legislation  designed  to  give  aid  to  our 
sorely  pressed  livestock  Industry.  I  have, 
on  many  occasions,  called  attention  to 
the  very  serious  plight  of  many  segments 
of  our  agricultural  industry  and  the  ap- 
parent inability— or  will — of  those  now 
shaping  our  farm  programs  to  cope  with 
it. 

In  my  weekly  newsletter  sent  to  my 
constituents,  for  release  today,  I  said,  In 
part: 

The  same  Bltuatlon  exlsta  In  the  livestock 
Industry  where  Imports  of  beef,  pork,  and 
sheep  and  lamb  are  all  up  alarmingly.  In 
the  area  of  beef  Imporu,  It  1b  particularly 
bad.  An  admitted  "boo-boo"  on  the  part 
of  USDA  on  cattle  eatimates.  plus  an  un- 
reaiutlcally  based  10  percent  above-quota- 
imports  "trigger  clause,"  Is  causing  cattle- 
men great  concern.  But  Secretary  Freeman 
refuses  to  move  off  dead-center.  One  can 
only  wonder  why  the  "top  bands"  In  the 
administration  won't  pull  the  trigger  on  the 
gun  Congress  has  provided  to  protect  our 
livestock  Industry. 

This  bin,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  take 
this  action  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Not  (»ily  would  It 
eliminate  the  10-percent  overrun  so  that 
imports  could  not  exceed  the  actual  ad- 
justed base  quota,  it  would  impose  the 
quota  by  law,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  Secretary  estimate  In 
advance  the  level  of  Imports. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  eliminate 
for  future  years  the  situation  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves  where  meat  Imports 
are  expected  to  be  In  excess  of  the  quota 
level  of  Public  Law  88-482.  but  below  the 
level  which  would  direct  the  setting  of 
import  quotas. 

I  urge  Its  passage. 
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GUARANTEED  MINIMUM  INCOMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
few  years  one  of  the  most  discussed  anti- 
poverty  proposals  on  the  national  level 
is  a  plan  to  guarantee  to  everyone  a  mini- 
mum level  of  income.  At  the  moment  it 
is  not  a  Federal  legislative  issue,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  it  will  be.  Probably 
sooner  because  the  objective  of  assuring 
unemployed  and  unemployables  a  raise 
in  the  level  of  their  living  standard  has 
plenty  of  appeal,  socially  and  politically. 

Because  the  guaranteed  Income  pro- 
posal is  new  and  different  and  because 
socially  and  economically,  in  one  form  or 
another,  it  has  already  attracted  advo- 
cates, it  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  stud- 
led.  If,  as  some  say,  it  has  merit  in  part 
or  as  a  whole,  the  public  should  be  told 
about  it;  If  It  lacks  merit  In  part  or  In 
entirety,  the  public  likewise  should  be 
i^iven  the  facts — especially  before  Its  pro- 
moters xmder  an  attractive  label  are  able 
to  ignite  the  flame  of  its  popularity  and 


start  something  which,  like  a  forest  flre, 
takes  another  fire  to  put  out.  And  that 
might  be  more  destructive  than  the  orig- 
inal fire. 

Recently  I  received  a  research  paper, 
"The  Ripon  Forum,"  dated  April  1967 
supporting  a  program  to  combat  poverty 
called  the  negative  income  tax.  Ad- 
dressed to  Republicans  like  myself,  the 
Rlpon  Society  proposed  conquering  pov- 
erty by  breaiking  down  the  barriers  to 
free  participation  in  the  economic  life  of 
our  Nation.  In  short,  it  called  for  an 
adequate  education  for  everyone,  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination  in  hiring  and 
housing,  and,  finally,  reducing  the  Inse- 
curity and  dependence  of  the  poor.  To 
be  specific,  It  called  for  supplementing 
and  stabilizing  low  Incomes  by  adoption 
of  a  negative  Income  tax. 

Under  this  latter  plan,  all  families 
with  Incomes  below  a  certain  standard 
would  be  paid  the  difference  between  its 
earned  Income  and  that  standard.  The 
formula  recommended,  according  to  the 
Rlpon  Society  study,  would  encourage 
families  to  move  up  the  income  scale  by 
providing  a  slightly  higher  pro  rata  pay- 
ment as  the  earned  Income  increased 
until  it  reached  an  automatic  cutoff  at 
the  point  that  the  family  would  begin  to 
pay  taxes. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  frankly  say 
that  the  Idea  of  a  guaranteed  income  or 
a  negative  income  tax,  whatever  form  It 
takes  or  whatever  one  calls  it,  has  great 
appeal — or  at  least  v»hen  I  began  toying 
with  the  idea,  I  was  intrigued.  This  was 
my  first  blush  of  superficial  reaction. 
Take  the  farmers,  I  told  myself.  Under 
any  such  program,  the  Government 
would  be  saved  several  billions  a  year  In 
subsidies  and  we  would  cut  off  about 
100,000  Department  of  Agriculture  em- 
ployees. I  began  by  thinking  that  the 
Government  could  actually  save  Itself 
money.  I  thought  of  the  high  cost  of 
administering  welfare  and  other  pro- 
grams compared  to  the  cost  of  issuing  a 
Federal  check. 

Then  I  came  back  to  earth  and  de- 
cided before  going  off  half  cocked,  I  had 
better  determine,  If  possible.  Just  what 
this  guaranteed  Income  proposal  in- 
volved. How  would  it  cure  the  causes  of 
poverty  and.  in  other  words,  would  It  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare?  What  would 
It  offer  In  the  way  of  Incentives  to  work 
and  produce  and  get  ahead  in  the  world? 
What  would  It  cost  and  so  forth? 

Fortunately,  there  was  plenty  of  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  In  order  to  study 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  proposal,  or  rather  of  the  different 
proposals  on  the  subject.  It  is  obvious 
from  this  material  that  there  Is  much 
support  for  the  general  theory  of  guar- 
anteed Income  for  poor  people.  This 
sxipport  covers  the  desirability  of  reliev- 
ing poverty  on  the  basis  of  need,  and 
that  money  rather  than  moral  upUft  is 
what  is  needed.  Certainly  no  one  denies 
that  for  the  past  30  years  or  more  In  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  accepted  that 
the  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  people  have  a  minimal  sub- 
sistence. But  ideas  as  to  the  best  means 
of  discharging  that  responsibility  differ. 
Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, of  course,  already  offer  many 
benefits  of  various  kinds  to  low -Income 


Individuals,  Including  students,  unem- 
ployed workers,  veterans,  older  citizens, 
and  so  forth. 

As  to  the  straight  guaranteed  Income 
plan.  It  would  provide  a  formula  under 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
based  on  income  and  family  size,  would 
make  Government  payments  to  nortax- 
payers.  These  payments  would  assure  a 
minimum  income  in  accordance  with  a 
formula  such  as  a  $3,000  minimum  an- 
nual Income  for  a  family  of  four.  If  the 
family  Income  was  $2,000,  the  Govern- 
ment pajmient  would  be  $1,000.  Another 
plan,  the  negative  Income  tax,  has  an 
Incentive  provision  In  Its  formula  so  that 
&s  the  income  of  a  family  increases,  the 
Government  payments  or  Income  sup- 
plement would  decline— but  would  not 
decline  dollar  for  dollar  as  income  In- 
creased. Thus  the  total  Income  of  a 
ftunlly  would  Increase  more  than  the 
earned  Income.  At  some  Income  level, 
then,  the  Government  would  cease  to 
pay  supplements  altogether. 

It  Is  argued  that  presently  In  this 
country  we  already  have  a  collection  of 
Government  programs  that  guarantee 
individuals  a  level  of  subsistence.  Those 
favoring  the  Internal  Revenue  reserve 
tax  plan  argue  that  the  present  system  Is 
a  trickle  down  to  the  poor — a  sort  of 
grab  bag  in  many  instances.  Under 
their  proposal  every  dollar  goes  directly 
to  alleviate  poverty.  Also  it  Is  pointed 
out  that  programs  like  food  stamp  plans 
often  fail  to  help  the  poor  because  many 
families  have  no  money  for  matching 
purchtises.  Also,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
minimum  wage  laws  do  not  help  people 
who  have  no  earnings.  Certainly,  too, 
the  obvious  defects  of  certain  antlpov- 
erty  programs  due  to  being  administered 
or  maladministered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  caused  many  of 
us  to  look  hopefully  for  some  other  forms 
of  assistance.  Particularly,  some  favor 
assistance  in  a  more  useful  form; 
namely,  cash. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  our  present 
welfare  system  is  incapable  of  eliminat- 
ing poverty  and  In  many  cases  helps  to 
perpetuate  it.  In  this  cormection,  I 
think  a  guaranteed  income  plan  would 
have  the  same  adverse  effect,  only  on 
a  wider  scale.  As  to  the  negative  Income 
tax,  let  us  see  what  those  who  have 
analyzed  this  proposal  say. 

One  strong  argimient  made  against  it 
Is  that  the  negative  income  tax  would 
tend  to  perpetuate  welfare  as  a  way  of 
life,  by  sacrificing  social  services  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  causes  of  need 
for  an  income  level  guarantee.  Likewise 
it  is  stated,  and  I  would  agree,  that  of 
those  who  earn  only  slightly  more  than 
the  minimum  of  the  basic  formula,  many 
would  tend  to  forgo  working  at  all. 
Meanwhile,  rehabilitation  and  encourag- 
ing the  needy  to  produce  and  become 
self-sustaining  Is  Ignored. 

The  appeal  that  first  registered  with 
me  of  a  plan  to  fill  the  Income  gap  of  the 
poor  was  based  on  eliminating  duplica- 
tion, wsuste.  and  the  heavy  overhead  of 
Goverrunent  administration.  Frankly, 
on  more  mature  consideration,  I  am  fear- 
ful that  any  such  savings  would  be  far 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  new  program.  We 
are  told  the  difference  between  existing 
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substandard  incomes  and  the  poverty 
line  Is  $12  blUion.  So  this  whole  pro- 
gram would  be  expensive  and  any  illusory 
cuts  In  existing  welfare  costs  would  not 
approach  that  cost. 

So,  while  I  continue  to  seek  some  prac- 
tical means  of  raising  incomes  of  the 
poor  and  removing  misery  and  ugliness 
and  insecurity,  and  while  I  want  to  see 
the  Republicans  in  the  forefront  of  a 
national  effort  to  cure  poverty,  I  have 
concluded  that  a  cash  minimniri  stand- 
ard by  Gtovenmient  guarantee  is  not  the 
answer. 

Rather,  under  the  philosophy  of  Lin- 
coln, there  is  a  better  way.  Any  new  ap- 
proach should  help  the  helpless  and 
guarantee  opportimlty  only  to  those  who 
can  help  themselves.  The  function  of 
the  social  worker  is  vital  and  necessary 
and  cannot  be  eliminated.  We  must  help 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  the  afflicted 
We  must  provide  education  and  Job  op- 
portunities. But,  I  have  concluded  a 
dole  to  aU  low-income  persons  even  with 
Incentives  for  additional  earnings  will 
not  attack  the  causes  of  poverty.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  our  problem  would 
be  intensified  rather  than  solved  by  any 
of  these  proposals. 
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HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM  RECOMMENDED 

^.™^SL    NATIONAL      HOUSING 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tlonal  Housing  Conference  has  Just  con- 
cluded Its  annual  membership  meeting 
which  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  public-interest  organizations  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  This 
was  the  36th  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference. 

For  many  years,  tWs  organization  has 
been  recognized  as  the  conscience  of  the 
public  Interest  In  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. In  the  cause  to  get  better 
housing  in  better  neighborhoods  for  the 
people,  the  National  Housing  Conference 
is  the  national  organization  which  has 
always  provided  long-term  leadership 
and  guidance.  It  acts  as  the  clearing- 
house for  pubUc-lnterest  organizations 
in  focusing  public  understanding  and 
support  on  programs  to  meet  the  press- 
ing problems  of  housing  and  urban 
development. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  membership  of  NHC.  During  the 
meeting  which  I  attended,  there  was 
some  discussion  of  the  resolutions  which 
were  later  adopted  by  the  membership 
I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  proposed 
program. 

These  resolutions  recommend  the 
measures  required  to  achieve  a  national 
goal  during  the  next  20  years  to  elimi- 
nate and  replace  all  slums  and  substand- 
ard housing;  also,  to  buUd  sufficient 
additional  housing  to  provide  for  the 
one-third  Increase  which  will  occur  In 
our  population  during  this  period.  Be- 
sides building  enough  new  housing,  the 
program  contains  recommendations  to 


bring  the  supply  of  existing  housing  up 
to  a  decent  living  standard.  Concur- 
rently. NHC  points  out  that  we  must 
solve  human  problems  by  an  intensifica- 
tion of  social  programs  and  services  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  American  life 

The  NHC  resolutions  state  that  we  are 
at  a  time  of  crisis  in  housing.  Today, 
when  the  Nation's  need  for  housing  is 
at  Its  alltime  peak,  housing  Is  at  Its  low- 
est level  of  production  in  many  years 

NHC  further  states  that  our  Nation 
Is  experiencing  an  urban  crisis,  with  so- 
cial unrest  and  violence  in  our  cities.  Its 
resolutions  recommend  that  we  take  vig- 
orous and  immediate  action  to  initiate  a 
program  now  at  the  rate  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  20-year  goals. 

The  comprehensive  scope  of  this  pro- 
gram is  indicated  by  the  following  major 
subjects  which  are  Included  in  it: 

20- Year  Goals  and  Required  Prlorlttee  and 
Actions  to  Achieve  Them. 

Model  Cities  Program  and  Metropolitan 
Planning. 

Housing  Programs  to  Meet  Needs  Durinir 
Next  20  Tears.  "^ 

Financing  Nursing  Homes  and  Facilities 
for  Group  Medical  Practice. 
Urban  Renewal  Program. 
Providing  Necessary  Mortgage  Funds  and 
Lower  Interest  Rates. 

PubUc  and  Community  Faculties  Includ- 
ing Water,  Sewer  and  Mass  Transportation. 

New  Towns  and  Rural  Housing  and  Re- 
newal. 

Urban  Technical  Assistance.  Research,  and 
Training. 
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The  NHC  report  Is  a  careful  study  and 
analysis  of  our  needs  for  housing  and 
urban  development.  It  presents  a  real- 
istic program  to  meet  these  needs.  I 
recommend  that  this  report  be  read  by 
everyone  who  is  concerned  about  these 
critical  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference  be  Included  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  at  this  point.  The  material  foUows: 
Rmoldtions  Adoptto  bt  thx  Mkmbksship  Of 
THE  National  HonaiNo  CoNnaKNc* 

CHAPTSR    A.    ao-T«Aa    OOALa   AND    tXQVmZD   PHI- 

oarms  and  actions  to  achikvk  th«m 
A-I.  General  statement  of  objectives 

TTie  National  Housing  Conference,  assem- 
bled  for  Its  36th  Annual  Meeting,  presents 
herewith  a  program  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development  scheduled  to  be 
achieved  over  a  period  of  20  years.  We  must 
estebllah  a  national  goal  to  eliminate  all 
slums  and  substandard  housing,  and  build 
enough  housing  to  replace  them  during  that 
period.  We  must  also  buUd  sufflclent  hous- 
ing to  provide  for  the  one-third  Increase 
which  will  occur  In  our  population  dxulns 
this  period.  " 

To  achieve  these  goals  we  must  build  60 
million  new  dwelling  units  In  the  next  20 
years  at  the  rate  of  2  >/i -million  a  year.  At 
least  10  minion  of  these  new  dwellings  must 
be  for  people  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes 
who  are  not  served  by  the  normal  private 
housing  Industry,  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
million  dwellings  a  year. 

It  is  not  enough  to  build  new  housing 
The  supply  of  existing  homes  must  be 
brought  up  to  a  decent  living  standard.  Con- 
currently, we  must  solve  human  problems  by 
a  great  Intensification  of  socUl  programs 
and  services  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

While  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  continues,  we 
must  protect  our  home  front.  It  Is  neither 
sound  nor  equitable  to  throw  the  burden  of 
domestic   restrictions   on   the   housing   and 


urban  development  programs.  We  are  at 
a  time  of  crisis  in  housing.  Today  when  the 
Nation's  need  for  housing  Is  at  Its  all-ttaie 
peak,  housing  is  at  Its  lowest  level  of  oro! 
ductlon  Ui  many  years.  We  aU  know  that 
our  Nation  Is  experiencing  an  urban  crlju 
with  social  unrest  and  violence  In  our  cities 
If  we  are  to  avoid  Increasing  demonstea^ 
tlons  and  violence  In  our  cities,  we  must  take 
vigorous  and  Immediate  action  to  provide 
good  homes  and  good  neighborhoods  for  the 
lll-housed.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  bad 
housing  conditions  which  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  urban  crisis. 

We  must  take  all  of  the  measures  neces- 
Bary  to  Initiate  a  program  now  at  the  rate 
necessary  to  accomplish  our  20-year  goals 
We  call  for  action,  prompt  and  decUlve.  that 
wUl  redress  the  Imbalance  and  restore 
strength  and  vigor  to  residential  buUdlne 
and  will  avoid  a  recession.  We  must  brine 
such  construction  up  to  the  level  commensu- 
rate  with  the  housing  needs  of  the  people 
and  with  the  requirements  of  a  healthy  ex 
pending  economy.  A  decent  home  In  a  ^ 
neighborhood  for  every  American  should  be- 
come  a  reality. 

^-^'  ffesaage  of  the  President  of  the  United 
states  on  urban  and  rural  poverty 

^J^r.^'^^  ^*-  ^^O"^'  t^«  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  his  message  on  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  In  his  message,  the  President 
recognized  the  debUltatlng  Influence  of  slum 
dwellings  on  the  hopes  and  desires  for  bet- 
It'^'"',L°'  "**  Nation's  poor  who  are  pres- 
!^^J.*.  '^"^  1^°'*®'"  ^^^  »°<1  urban  slum 
conditions.  In  establishing  a  "Strategy 
Against  Poverty."  the  President  called  for  a 
breakthrough  on  various  fronts.  Includlnjt 
housing,  transportaUon  and  water  suppUw 
The  National  Housing  Conference  ('NHC'l" 
commends  the  President  for  his  great  con- 
cern with  our  NaUon's  poor  and  Ul-housed 
citizens  and  supports  his  recommendations 
in  the  specific  Resolutions  appearing  under 
appropriate  subject  headings,  NHC  recom- 
mends  the  measures  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  urban  and  rural  slum  conditions  and 
meet  other  housing  problems  described  in 
the  President's  message. 

A-nt.  Summary  of  present  and  long-range 
housing  needs 
Adequate  legislative  proposals  require  that 
we  first  re-examine  the  present  and  long- 
range  program  and  policy  position  of  NH 
in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  requirements 
for  housing,  community  facilities,  and  total 
community  development  and  redevelopment 
which  are  foreseeable  in  the  next  20  years. 
The  following  recommendations  and  con- 
clusions are  presented  by  NHC  In  order  to 
fulfill  Its  role  as  the  national  organization 
which  provides  long-term  leadership,  and  a 
clearing  house  for  focusing  public  under- 
standing and  support  on  programs  to  meet 
the  pressing  problems  In  our  areas  of  In- 
terest. These  recommendations  are  Intended 
to  gear  the  legislative  proposals  of  NHC  (and 
others  who  are  like-minded)  to  the  un- 
precedented challenges  which  confront  us 
and  the  Nation  now  and  during  the  coming 
20  years. 

The  following  factors  summarize  and  em- 
phasize the  dimensions  of  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  this  country  for  housing, 
community  faculties  and  community  de- 
velopment and  redevelopment;  also,  they 
show  the  corresponding  requirements  for 
drastic  expansion,  recasting  and  broadening 
for  federal  and  local  programs  If  these  needs 
are  to  be  met  In  accordance  with  the  aspira- 
tions and  resources  of  our  American  Society. 
1.  At  the  end  of  1866,  the  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  the  U.8.  was  196.6  mUllon.  The 
median  official  projection  Is  that  In  20  years 
the  population  will  grow  to  about  260  mil- 
lion In  1986.  ThU  will  represent  a  growth  of 
about  one-third  In  two  decades,  represenUng 
68  million  people  and  about  20  million 
households.  By  the  year  2000,  the  U.a 
population  wlU  be  substantially  In  excess  of 
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300  mUUon.  At  least  four-fifths  of  this 
population  growth  wUl  occur  In  urban  and 
urbanizing  areas. 

2.  In  I960,  11.4  million  dwelUng  imlts  In 
the  U.S.  or  almost  one  out  of  every  five  dwell- 
ings in  the  U.S.  were  dilapidated  or  deteri- 
orated. There  has  been  no  substantial  Im- 
provement in  this  overaU  situation  In  the 
succeeding  sU  years.  In  addition,  many 
of  the  so-called  standard  dwellings  are  obso- 
lete or  obsolescent,  poorly  located,  or  defi- 
cient In  modem  facilities  and  will  require 
replacement  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

3.  In  1964.  In  the  midst  of  unprecedented 
national  affluence  and  prosperity,  18  percent 
or  approximately  10  million  American  house- 
holds had  annual  Incomes  below  $3,000  and 
35  percent  or  19.6  million  households  had  In- 
comes below  $6,000.  Households  In  these 
Income  ranges  occupy  an  overwhelmingly 
large  proportion  of  the  substandard  dwelling 
units  previously  Identified. 

4.  For  a  number  of  years,  there  has  been 
widespread  agreement  that  a  sustained  hous- 
ing production  rate  in  the  general  range  of 
2.5  mllUon  dweUlng  units  a  year  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  population  growth  and  to 
eliminate  the  slums  and  bad  housing  con- 
ditions summarized  above.  The  fact  Is.  as 
we  all  know,  that  actual  housing  production 
has  been  frozen  for  years  at  about  60  per- 
cent of  this  target  and  has  served  almost 
exclusively  famUles  and  Individuals  above 
the  national  median  In  Incomes.  There  Is 
no  evidence  of  any  major  breakthrough  In 
this  regard.  Furthermore,  the  two  on-going 
federal  programs  which  have  demonstrated 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  famUles  and 
Individuals  of  low  and  moderate  Income— 
the  Low  Rent  Public  Housing  Program  and 
the  FHA  Below  Market  Interest  Rate  Pro- 
gram—produced between  them  about  46  000 
dwelling  units  In  each  of  the  yeara  1966  and 
1986.  This  ngVLTt  represents  9%  of  the  an- 
nual rate  needed  for  those  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Incomes. 

6.  Residential  construction  In  1966  was 
alarmingly  below  this  minimum.  The  rate 
of  housing  starts  skidded  downward  until  It 
reached  a  20-year  low  in  October  1966.  For 
the  whole  of  1966.  the  rate  of  non-farm 
housing  starts  had  dropped  disastrously  to 
1.26  million  dwelUng  units.  This  Is  half  of 
the  annual  rate  of  2.6  mllUon  which  we  need. 
As  Is  well  known,  the  greatest  drop  In  con- 
struction has  occurred  In  multlfamUy  hous- 
ing. Tet  It  U  the  multlfamlly  housing  that 
Is  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  lower  In- 
come  families  and  the  needs  of  our  cities. 

6.  Housing  starts  In  1967  are  destined  to  be 
fewer  than  In  any  year  since  1946,  ThU  is  a 
dismal  prospect.  For  mUllons  of  our  fami- 
lies, It  Is  the  prospect  of  distress  from  an 
unmet  housing  need.  We  must  reject  the 
Inevitability  of  this  prospect.  Instead,  we 
call  for  action,  prompt  and  decisive,  that 
would  redreas  the  Imbalance  and  restore 
strength  and  vigor  to  resldenUal  building. 
We  must  bring  housing  construction  up  to 
the  level  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  with  the  requirement*  of  a 
healthy,  expanding  economy.  A  decent 
home  for  every  American  famUy  should  be- 
come a  reality  in  this  prosperous  nation  of 
ours.  We  cant  achieve  that  goal  unless  we 
increase  the  fiow  of  money  Into  housing  In 
the  amounu  necessary  for  an  adequate 
housing  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  aU 
income  groups. 

7.  The  shortage  of  existing  community  and 
public  faclUtles  of  all  types,  even  In  advance 
or  the  projected  population  growth,  and  the 
increasing  obsolescence  and  deterioraUon  of 
many  exUUng  faclUtles  continue  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  the  urban  and  suburban  scene 
throughout  the  country.  ThU  U  the  product 
or  the  severe  llmltauons  on  local  pubUo 
financial  resources— notvrithstandlng  large 
increases  in  local  debt  and  local  taxes-and 
or  the  grossly  Inadequate  scope  of  federal  aid 
programs  in  most  categories 
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8.  The  spread  of  suburban  sprawl  contin- 
ues to  mar  the  landscape,  reflecting  inade- 
quate support  for  planning,  short-sighted 
land  poUcles,  and  the  Inadequate  scale  of 
programs  for  central  city  renewal  and  recon- 
struction. 

9.  The  housing  deficit— enhanced  by  the 
lag  and  depression  In  housing  construction — 
Is  at  the  heart  of  the  urban  crisis.  In  meet- 
ing the  urban  crisis,  our  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  the  solution  of  this  central  prob- 
lem: the  unmet  need  for  good  homes  within 
the  financial  reach  of  all  Americans. 

10.  The  persistence  of  slum  and  blighted 
conditions  constitutes  a  gUring  contradic- 
tion to  American  resources  and  achievable 
American  aspirations  to  establish  a  decent 
standard  of  Uvlng  and  a  rewarding  environ- 
ment for  all  our  population.  As  recent  ex- 
perience has  shovra,  these  large  areas  of 
bUght,  dilapidation  and  poverty  are  also 
breeding  grounds  In  our  clUes  for  social  dis- 
orders which  are  a  blot  on  the  image  of 
American  Society,  at  home  and  In  the  world. 
A-IV.  Suggested    priority    of    housing    and 

urlMn  affairs  in  Federal  programs 
This  grim  picture  will  inevitably  become 
grimmer  unless  there  Is  a  drastic  realign- 
ment of  national  priorities.  Such  a  realign- 
ment will  require  a  re-thlnklng  in  depth  of 
our  federal  and  local  programs  and  activities 
and  a  massive  upgrading  of  the  federal  finan- 
cial commitment  for  programs  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people. 


The  hiunan  needs  of  HtJD  programs  have 
been  given  a  lower  priority  In  the  Budget 
than  space  and  other  programs.  This  Is 
clearftom  the  wholly  inadequate  level  of 
aU  HUD  programs  when  measured  against 
needs  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  The  programs 
for  housing  and  meeting  our  urban  crisis 
should  not  be  given  a  lower  priority  than  the 
highway  program,  the  space  program,  or  put- 
ting a  man  on  the  moon. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  fully  recognized  the 
Importance  of  space  exploration,  but  we  have 
faUed  to  recognize  the  even  greater  Impor- 
tance of  an  adequate  prt^am  for  housing 
and  for  meeting  the  urban  crisis.  If  we  can 
spend  over  $6  blUlon  a  year  on  the  space 
program,  we  ahoiUd  certainly  spend  much 
more  than  that  amount  for  necessary  hous- 
ing and  better  communities — and  we  mean 
net  expenditures,  after  deducting  receipts 
from  sales  of  participations  In  HUD  loans 
or  repayments  on  such  locms. 

As  a  people,  we  are  willingly  spending  $30 
btUlon  for  the  Interstate  highway  system  at 
an  annual  rate  of  •4.4  bUllon  In  Federal 
grants.  We  spent  $6.9  blUlon  for  space  re- 
search and  technology  in  Fiscal  Year  1966. 
Indeed,  as  shown  by  the  1968  Federal  Budget 
figures  cited  below,  we  will  spend  13  tlmea 
more  money  for  space  research  and  technol- 
ogy during  Fiscal  Tears  1966,  1967.  and  1968 
than  we  will  spend  on  aU  of  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  ("HUD'')  during 
the  same  period. 


Fiscal  year 


1966  (actual) 

1067  (estimated)... 

1068  (estimated). .- 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development ' 


Expenditures 


$S.  126, 000, 000 
6,478,000.000 
6.289.000,000 


Receipts 


$i%0.000.000 
5, 8S2, 000, 000 
6.801,000,000 


Net  expen- 
ditures 


$767,000,000 
586.000,000 
(») 


Space  and 
technology 


$fi,  eoo,  000, 000 

6.600,000,000 
6,300,000,000 


« No  net  expenditure,  but  net  budget  receipt  of  $102,000,000. 
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In  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1968,  HUD 
wUl  not  have  any  net  expenditure — Instead 
It  wUl  have  a  net  income  of  $102  mUllon. 
What  Is  the  explanation  of  this?  First,  It 
Is  because  HUD  Is  receiving  recoverable  as- 
sets on  many  of  Ita  programs,  which  are  loans 
rather  than  grants.  Through  sales  of  par- 
tlclpatlMB,  private  financing  Is  taking  over 
the  HUD  Investment  in  these  loans.  The 
proceeds  of  participation  sales  represent  re- 
ceipts which  offset  the  expenditures  for  the 
recoverable  loans  made  by  HUD.  Second,  It 
Is  because  FHA  and  FNMA  charge  fees  or 
Insurance  premiums  which  cover  their  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  offset  losses  on  de- 
faulted loans.  Third,  It  Is  because  the  HUD 
programs  of  grants  and  aids  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country 
as  described  In  these  resolutions. 

It  Is  now  time  to  allocate  our  resources 
In  a  way  to  make  stire  that  the  human  needs 
of  our  people — which  Includes  their  need  for 
a  good  home  In  a  good  neighborhood — re- 
ceive the  high  priority  which  they  deserve. 
Hotising  and  other  human  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of 
space,  highway  and  other  programs. 

We  should  now  unleash  the  resources,  the 
initiative,  and  the  drive  of  the  American 
economy  to  carry  out  the  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  model  cities,  and  other 
programs  recommended  in  these  resolutions. 
They  are  at  the  heart  of  the  urban  crisis. 
We  should  apply  the  same  daring  and  in- 
genuity In  these  fields  that  we  have  appUed 
In  other  fields  where  America  baa  won  world 
acclaim. 

These  programs  should  be  given  the  money 
they  need  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done. 


The  Administration  shotild  remove  Its  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  funds  already  author- 
ized by  law.  Congress  should  Increase  the 
authorizations  which  are  Inadequate  fcff 
these  programs.  We  should  set  our  domes- 
tic economy  on  a  path  of  sound  and  balanced 
progress  and  growth  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  our  people  and  to  overcome  the  ur- 
ban crlals;  also,  to  Increase  the  level  of  real- 
dentlal  construction  to  sustain  the  requlre- 
mente  for  a  healthy  economy  and  to  avoid 
a  recession. 

Besides  giving  high  priority  In  the  federal 
budget  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
the  Administration  should  include  HtTD  In 
all  of  the  top  councils  of  government  con- 
cerning the  formtUatlon  of  poUcles  on  finan- 
cial, planning,  and  economic  matters.  This 
Includes  not  orUy  immediate  programs  as 
reconunended  In  these  resolutions,  but  those 
that  relate  to  the  Poet- Viet  Nam  period.  As 
Vice  President  Hxm.phrey  said  In  a  recent 
speech,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  use  wisely  the  bUUons  of  doUars  which 
wUl  be  available  for  the  good  and  welfare 
of  this  country  once  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
Is  over.  Certainly,  at  that  time  housing  and 
urban  development  should  have  a  top  prior- 
ity. 

A-V.  Schedule  of  programs  needed  to 
accomplish  objectives 

The  following  is  a  schedtUe  of  the  pro- 
grams needed  to  accomplish  our  objecttvea 
now  and  for  the  coming  decades: 

1.  Massive  programs  to  Increase  and  Im- 
prove the  national  housing  supply  through 
measures  which  will  raise  production  to  the 
absolute  mlnlmtim  of  2.6  mllUon  dwelling 
units   per   year;    also,   to   eliminate   alums. 
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blight  and  deterioration  wltbla  20  yeara  and 
provide  for  needed  replacements. 

3.  Tbe  development  of  programs  which 
will  reffult  In  the  producUon  of  at  leaat 
500,000  dwelling  units  per  year  for  families 
and  Individuals  of  low  and  moderate  Income. 
This  requires  a  many-fold  Increase  of  the 
total  current  volume  of  producUon  for  law 
and  moderate  Income  famlllee  and  Indlvld- 
iials.  To  achieve  this,  we  must  fully  utaize 
all  authorizations,  speed  up  processing,  and 
remove  government  restraints.  All  existing 
authorizations  must  be  translated  Into  pro- 
duction. It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  full 
Implementation  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, with  authorizations  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  rent  supplement  contracts  In 
the  total  amoimte  provided  In  the  1965  Act. 
In  addition,  we  must  Increase  three-fold  the 
total  amoxint  of  the  present  Inadequate  Con- 
gressional authorizations  for  housing  to  serve 
those  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes. 

3.  Establishment  of  vacant  land  develop- 
ment programs  and  land  reserves  programs 
which  wUl  be  essential  for  the  new  housing 
and  related  facilities  needed  to  acconunodate 
the  population  growth  in  urban  centers  and 
to  permit  the  renewal  and  redevelopment 
of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 

4.  The  establishment  of  programs  recog- 
nizing the  failure  of  most  residential  re- 
habilitation efforts  and  Introducing  the  capi- 
tal or  other  subsldiee  necessary  to  make 
rehabilitation  work  on  a  large  scale. 

5.  The  establishment  of  federal  grants  for 
local  public  faculties  of  all  types  at  a  scale 
of  at  least  •2  billion  a  year,  vrtth  maximum 
flexlblUty  for  local  determinations  based  on 
sound  plans. 

fl.  The  development  of  new  approaches  to 
bring  order  and  progress  out  of  the  present 
metropolitan  area  chaos  through:  substan- 
tial flnancial  Incentives  for  coordination  of 
metropolitan  area  functions:  the  establish- 
ment of  federal  local  governmental  ap- 
proaches for  area-wide  problems  and  pro- 
grams; the  encouragement  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  local  governments  where  appropriate; 
and  the  encouragement  of  interstate  com- 
pacts where  desirable.  This  could  be  accom- 
panied in  large  urban  centers  by  administra- 
tive and  poUtlcal  decentralization  of  deci- 
sions that  are  local  in  character  and  impact. 

7.  Effective  programs  of  federal  assistance 
for  the  establishment  of  new  towns  on  a 
planned  basis  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
metropollten  poptilatlon  increases  and  to 
organize  dispersal  in  order  to  relieve  con- 
gestion within  the  cities. 

8.  The  full  implementation  of  the  model 
dtles  program  with  an  appropriation  of  $900 
million  for  supplemental  demonstration 
grants  and  an  additional  $12  million  for 
planning.  In  addition,  this  program  should 
be  extended  to  all  qualified  dtles,  with  addi- 
tional authorizations  In  an  amount  sufficient 
to  meet  the  long-run  need  for  financing  the 
model  cities  program  on  a  nationwide  basts. 

A-VI.  The  20-year  housing  perspective 
1.  To  achieve  the  hoiulng  priority  pro- 
posed above.  It  will  be  necessary  to  bvUld  a 
total  of  46  to  *7  million  new  dwelling  units  In 
the  next  20  years;  the  high  range  in  this  pro- 
jection woTild  represent  in  effect  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  entire  national  housing  stock 
In  existence  In  1960.  This  would  represent 
an  average  20-year  annual  production  rate 
of  between  2.2  million  and  2.8  million  units 
a  year,  with  a  rate  in  excess  of  these  averages 
during  the  closing  years  of  these  decades  in 
order  to  offset  the  lead-time  which  would  be 
involved  in  expanding  production  up  to  the 
required  levels.  These  projections  contem- 
plate accommodating  the  anticipated  net 
household  formation  over  the  next  20  years, 
the  replacement  of  existing  substandard 
housing  as  well  as  of  the  units  which  will 
be  eliminated  by  other  demolition  or  losses, 
and  the  replacement  of  other  presently  exist- 
ing housing  at  an  annual  rate  of  one  percent 
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to    two    percent    of    the    present    national 
lnvent<»jr. 

3.  An  Indispensable  element  in  achieving 
these  goals  as  well  as  of  accomplishing  the  so- 
cial objectives  of  this  housing  priority  will  be 
to  expand  the  rate  of  production  of  housing 
tor  the  largely  neglected  low  and  moderate 
income  segment  of  our  population  at  an  oven 
sharper  rate.  If  re«a  progress  Is  to  be  made 
In  providing  satisfactory  housing  for  this  dis- 
advantaged section  of  the  American  popula- 
tion, a  minimum  20-year  target  is  production 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  500,000  units  to 
produce  a  total  of  10  million  dwellings  by 
1987.  This  would  require  a  three-fold  In- 
crease in  annual  production  over  the  levels 
contemplated  by  the  1966  Act.  It  would  also 
clearly  require  overhauling  and  increasing 
flexibility  of  the  existing  programs  and 
doubtless  the  development  of  additional  ap- 
proaches for  housing  producUon  and  finance 
in  this  critical  phase  of  the  market. 

3.  The  accomplishment  of  the  related  30- 
year  goal  of  replacing  all  substandard  hous- 
ing by  1987,  will  obviously  require  a  very  large 
expansion  In  the  critically  underfinanced 
urban  renewal  program  and  the  perfecUon  of 
more  flexible  approaches  to  speed  up  the  ex- 
ecution of  urban  renewal  projects  and  multi- 
family  housing  on  a  greatly  broader  scale. 
Communities  currently  are  generating  de- 
mands for  federal  urban  renewal  grants  at  a 
rate  of  about  $130  mllUon  per  month  or  $1.6 
billion  per  year.  A  tripling  of  this  rate  of 
urban  renewal  commitments  would  appear  to 
be  a  minimum  if  the  1987  goal  is  to  be 
achieved.  This  would  also  give  financial 
reality  to  the  model  cities  program  for  broad 
scale  local  programs  to  eliminate  slums  and 
blight. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram to  all  cities  that  can  qualify,  with  in- 
creases to  1  billion  dollars  annually  in  the 
authorizations  for  supplemental  Federal 
grants  and  for  planning. 

A-Vll.  Support  for  netc  legislation  enacted 
in  1965  and  1966 
In  response  to  the  wise  and  farslghted 
recommendations  of  the  President,  the  89th 
Congress  enacted  legislation  which  repre- 
sented a  memorable  landmark  in  the  recog- 
nition by  our  national  government  of  its 
responsibilities  for  leadership  and  assistance 
in  meeting  the  massive  problems  of  urban 
and  urbanizing  communities  where  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  U.S.  population  lives 
and  works.  The  legislation  also  covered 
rxiral  areas  which  have  been  left  behind. 
The  major  laws  enacted  were : 

1.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1966  ("the  1965  Act") . 

2.  The  Law  establishing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

3.  The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  ("the  1966 
Act"). 

4.  The  laws  to  Etimulate  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage credit  for  residential  construction 
through  PNMA  purchases  of  mortgages  and 
through  participation  sales  In  mortgages 
previously  purchased  by  FNMA. 

6.  The  Act  amending  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  and  providing 
new  authorizations  and  training  and  re- 
search programs. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  serv- 
ices of  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  and 
subcommittees  which  handled  the  legisla- 
tion— Senator  Sparkman,  Congressmen  Pat- 
man  and  Barrett — and  to  Senator  Muskle 
who  accepted  Senate  sponsorship  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act;  also  to  their  able  staffs.  We 
express  appreciation  to  many  members  of 
Congress  In  both  parties  who  supported  this 
legislation.  We  want  to  acknoweldge  the 
able  work  of  the  Secretary  of  axJD  and  his 
staff  on  this  legislation  and  Its  presentation 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people;  also  for  the 
drive  of  the  Congressional  liaison  staff  of  the 
White  House.     Finally,  we  want  to  empha- 


size the  great  assistance  of  the  many  na- 
tional organizations  who  worked  together 
In  securing  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  and  the  slgnficance  of  the  new 
and  extended  programs  which  it  authorized 
our  total  machinery  for  meeUng  the  meas- 
urable needs  and  requirements  In  these  areas 
Is  sun  fracUonal.  We  need  a  long  overdue 
breakthrough  toward  establishing  national 
programs  in  dimensions  and  scope  commen- 
surate with  national  needs  for  housing  and 
community  development  and  for  meetlnu 
the  urban  crisis. 

A-VUI.  Accelerated  production  instead  of 
restraints  by  adminUtration 

These  resolutions  cite  the  slow  rate  of 
production  of  housing  under  government- 
assisted  programs  where  laws  have  been 
passed  which  provide  necessary  funds  and 
authorizations.  At  this  critical  time  of 
urban  crisis,  we  need  a  speedup  In  programs 
designed  to  meet  that  crisis.  NHC  urges  af- 
flrmaUve  action  by  HUD  to  carry  out  the  full 
Intent  of  housing  and  urban  development 
laws,  and  to  remove  restraints  and  restric- 
tions which  have  slowed  down  these  pro- 
grams that  are  so  urgently  needed. 

NHC  finds  that  in  the  administration  of 
programs  under  HUD  there  exists  a  damag- 
Ing  disparity  between  (a)  statutory  objec- 
tives concerning  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs,  and  (b)  the  administrative 
interpretations,  actions  and  inactions  under 
existing  laws.  There  Is  a  lack  of  uniform 
interpretation  of  statutes  and  regulations, 
and  unwarranted  adminietrative  determina- 
tions which  defeat  the  objectives  of  the  laws 
and  the  Intent  of  Congress.  This  results  In 
disastrous  delays  and  costly  failures  In  meet- 
ing urgently  needed  housing  and  community 
development  programs. 

Too  often,  decisions  and  policies  are  made 
by  HUD  which  are  largely  responsive  to,  and 
Infiuenced,  by,  attitudes  of  a  few  Congres- 
sional critics,  rather  than  the  mandates  in 
the  laws  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Congress,  There  are  many  Instances  cited 
in  these  Resolutions  of  administrative  ac- 
tions and  restraints  which  are  resulting  In  a 
slowdown  of  housing  construction  and  denial 
of  homes  which  are  desperately  needed  now 
to  overcome  the  urban  crisis.  Two  specific 
examples  may  be  cited: 

1.  There  was  a  general  complaint  by  NHC 
members  that  administrative  cost  limitations 
have  been  established  In  many  HUD  pro- 
grams which  are  unworkable  In  the  larger 
cities  that  face  the  greatest  need  for  these 
programs.  As  a  result,  this  housing  is  being 
pushed  into  outlying  areas  Instead  of  being 
built  within  the  cities  where  the  great  need 
exists,  near  places  of  employment  and  public 
transportation.  The  existing  statutory  cost 
limita  permit  BVO  to  enable  housing  to  be 
built  within  the  larger  cities  which  will 
serve  the  Income  groups  contemplated  by 
the  programs.  HUD  should  fully  use  this 
authority. 

2.  In  determining  family  lnc<Mnes  for  ad- 
mission to  projects  subject  to  income  limits. 
HUD  uses  different  rules  In  housing  programs 
which  are  comparable  and  should  have  the 
same  rules.  For  years,  public  housing  has 
allowed  appropriate  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions In  computing  family  Income,  but  simi- 
lar deductions  or  exempUons  are  not  recog- 
nized In  the  FHA  programs  Involving  rent 
supplements  or  the  221(d)(3)  below-market 
program. 

HUD  has  discouraged  the  submission  of 
new  applications  in  programs  where  a  back- 
log of  unsatisfied  applications  exlste.  NHC 
is  strongly  opposed  to  this  discouragement 
of  applications  for  HUD  assistance.  Even 
when  there  is  an  UAsatlsfled  backlog  of  ap- 
plications. HUD  should  continue  to  accept 
applications.  There  is  no  better  way  by 
which  HUD  can  learn  the  needs  and  demands 
for  programs  which  it  administers,  so  that  it 
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can  document  and  support  requests  for  nec- 
essary Congressional  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriaUons. 

In  many  of  the  HUD  programs  to  meet 
urban  housing  and  development  problems, 
we  are  pioneering  In  difficult  areas  of  need, 
which  will  Inevitably  Involve  risks  that  the 
government  must  assvune.  In  some  pro- 
grams, premltmu  are  charged  for  government 
insurance  against  these  risks.  Present  re- 
straints and  restrlcUons  which  seek  to  elimi- 
nate all  risks  are  resulting  In  the  biggest  risk 
of  all  for  our  nation — the  slowdown  of  hous- 
ing construction  and  denial  of  homes  that 


are  desperately  needed  now  to  overcome  the 
urban  crisis. 

The  public  and  social  purposes  of  these 
programs  are  paramount.  They  m\ist  be  car- 
ried out  with  all  the  drive  and  daring  that 
is  required  and  with  full  recognition  that  the 
government  Is  underwriting  risks. 

A-IX.  Failure  of  administration  to  use  aw 
thorizations  for  FNMA  special  assistance 
programs 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  HX7D  re- 
straints and  restrictions  which  have  slowed 
down  programs,  tbe  Administration  has 
failed  to  use  fully  the  authorizations  In  ex- 


isting laws.  The  Administration  has  lm« 
pounded  large  amounts  of  Ck>ngressional  au« 
thorizations,  even  though  these  authoriza- 
tions are  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  current 
needs.  This  failure  to  use  Congressional  au- 
thorizations has  contributed  to  the  current 
low  rate  of  housing  construction  and  tbe 
denial  of  homes  which  are  urgenUy  needed 
by  people  of  moderate  incomes.  The  follow- 
ing table  makes  a  comparison  between  the 
amounta  authorized  for  FNMA  special  assist- 
ance programs  and  the  much  lower  amounts 
which  the  Administration  has  made  available 
for  allocation  and  commitments: 


Comparison  of  congressional  authorizations  voilh  their  tue  by  administration 


Procrams 


Amount  authorized 


1.  FNIJA  special  amistsnce  purchase  of  mort-  i  Tbe  conunittee  report  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
rages  under  e«c.  221(d)(3)  below-msrket  {  Act  or  1065  stated  tbe  administration  planned  to  utilize 
interest  rsU  program.  Sl.SOO.OOO.OOO  of  additional  FNMA  special  assistance  au- 

thorization tor  purchase  of  below-market  Interest  rate 
mortgages.  This  was  to  be  available  at  an  accelerating 
rate  which  would  InvolTe  about  $450,000,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.) 


Amount  which  administration  made  available  lor  use 


2.  Cooperative  revolving  fund  authorised  in  I9&5 
for  FNMA  purchase  of  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
ettffs  under  sec.  213,  now  fixed  by  law  at  a 
maximum  of  SU  percent  interest  rate. 


rncommitted  balance  of  $131 ,000,000  In  revolving  fund. 


I 


3.  FVXf  A  special  a.'tslstance  on  projects: 

(a)  Lorate<l  in  urban  renewal  areas;  and 

(b)  Nonprofit  housing  for  the  elderly  and 

experimental  housing. 


4,  La't  year  Congress  authorized  FNMA  to  par- 

ticipate with  private  lenders  in  providing 
construction  financinK  on  multlfamily  proP 
ects  In  eases  where  FNMA  is  now  author- 
ized to  Issue  special  assistance  commitments 
to  purchase  the  mortgage  upon  completion 
of  the  project. 

5.  Last  year  Congress  authorized  FNMA  special 

assistance  purchases  of  insured  mortgages  on 
homes  where  amount  does  not  exceed  SIS.OOO 
per  house  (subject  to  c«rtsin  exceptions). 


I'ncommitted  balance  of  about: 

(a)  $41,000,000  for  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas; 

(b)  $16,000,000  for  nonprofit  elderly  housing  and  experi- 

mental housing. 

There  was  a  transfer  of  $500,000,000  from  special  assistance 
funds  for  these  and  other  programs  when  Congress  au- 
thorized Jl.CiOO.OOO.OOO  for  F.NMA  purchases  of  home 
mortgages  as  described  In  item  5  l>elow. 

Such  construction  financing  Is  antborited  on  most  of  the 
special-assistance  programs  described  in  1,  2,  and  8  above. 


$1,000,000,000. 


Of  about  $4fi0,000.000  projected  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  adminis- 
tration Initially  impounded  ail  but  $32,000,000.  Later 
ttirough  participation  sales  and  loan  rei>ayments  and  ad- 
ditional $218,000,000  was  made  available  to  FNMA  for 
22Ud)(3)  allocations;  so  $200,000,000  Is  still  impounded. 
During  this  fiscal  year,  the  rate  of  221(d)(3)  allocations  will 
be  greater  than  this  $250,000,000  made  available,  due  to  re- 
captures and  carrj'-overs.  The  impounding  of  $200,000,000 
of  221(d)(3)  funds  has  contributed  to  a  slowdown  in  the 
progress  of  tbe  program,  as  adequate  allocations  are  not 
made  for  advance  project  planning  and  initiation.  Since 
the  221(d)(3)  program  started  in  1961,  there  has  been  FHA 
Insurance  and  starts  of  only  53,000  units.  In  calendar  year 
1966,  starts  totaled  about  14",000  units  instead  of  the  expected 
40.000  units  a  vear.  Required  action:  Full  balance  of  $200.- 
000.000  of  221  (d)(3)  authorization  should  be  released  now  for 
allocation. 

For  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1967,  administration  had 
Impounded  the  entire  balance  in  the  fund,  until  It  recently 
released  $50,000,000.  Of  these  released  funds,  about  $17,- 
000,000  has  been  committed.  Of  the  $131,000,000  uncom- 
mitted balance,  K3.000.000  is  available  for  FNMA  com- 
mitment and  $88,000,000  is  impounded.  Budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968  contemplates  use  of  only  $20,000,000.  Coopera- 
tive projects  carmot  proceed  without  FNMA  commit- 
ments since  financing  at  the  statutory  maximum  rate  of 
iVi  percent  is  not  otherwise  available.  Kequired  action: 
Impounded  balance  of  $98,000,000  should  be  released  now 
for  FXMA  commitments. 

For  fiscal  year  1968.  the  budget  contemplates  a  total  of  only 
$55,000,000  tor  projects  in  urban  renewal  areas.  Required 
action:  When  additional  funds  become  available  throush 
the  sale  of  FNMA  participations  or  otherwise,  there  should 
be  a  restoration  of  the  $.V)0.000,000  taken  from  FNMA 
special  assistance  for  multi^nlly  housing,  so  it  will  be 
available  for  FNMA  commitments. 

Tbe  administration  has  not  implemented  this  program. 
While  more  funds  are  available  for  construction  financing 
than  previously.  FNMA  participation  in  construction 
Qnancini!  is  stiU  needed  to  expedite  multlfamily  bousing 
for  lower  income  families:  also  to  assure  that  such  financing 
Is  available  at  reasonable  Interest  rates  and  service  charges. 
Required  action:  This  law  should  be  Implemented  without 
furtner  delay- 
Administration  had  impounded  all  of  this  except  $250,000,000, 
but  recently  released  an  additional  $550,000,000.  Required 
action:  Balance  of  $200,000,000  remains  Impounded  and 
should  be  released  for  FNMA  purchases  of  mortgages. 


>  While  the  Participation  Bales  Act  of  1966  repealed  $460,000,000  of  the  additional  assistance  authorizations  of  $550,000,000  and  $525,000,000  are  to  become  available  on 

FNMA  special  assistance  authorization  available  on  July  1, 1966,  the  Senate  committee  July  1, 1967,  and  July  1, 1968.  respectively.    For  fijical  year  1968.  the  budget  estimates 

stateil  that  It  had  been  assured  there  would  be  a  compensating  amount  restored  to  this  reservations  of  $600,000,000  of  FNMA  special  assistance  for  the  below-market  interest 

suthoriiation  through  sales  of  FNMA  participations.    So  repeal  was  not  Intended  to  rate  program, 
affect  the  amount  available  for  FNMA  special  assistance.    Additional  FNMA  special 


In  the  above  table,  the  most  notable  ex- 
ample is  the  Impounding  of  over  $200  million 
of  221(d)(3)  allocation  authority  for  later 
FNMA  commitment.  This  results  in  a  slow- 
down of  the  program  to  serve  i>eopIe  of  mod- 
erate Incomes  who  cannot  be  reached  by 
normal  private  enterprise  at  market  Interest 
rates. 

The  221(d)(3)  program  Is  seriously  jeop- 
ardized by  the  lack  of  adequate  funds  for 
allocation  to  projects.  There  is  a  long  lead 
time  Involved  on  221(d)  (3)  and  other  multi- 
family  bousing  projects.  It  is  imperative 
that  allocations  be  made  now  to  enable  the 
advance  planning  and  initiation  of  entire 
projects.  Otherwise,  even  next  year,  we  will 
not  reach  the  projected  level  of  40,000  units 
of  construction  contemplated  by  the  law. 
The  full  balance  of  $200  million  allocation 
authority  should  be  released  immediately  for 
allocaUon  under  the  221(d)  (3)  program. 

This  win  not  affect  the  Budget  during  this 
or  the  next  fiscal  year,  since  there  would  be 
no  actual  disbursements  until  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1,  1969.  This  Is  due  to  the 
long  period  of  time  required  to  initiate  and 


complete  multlfamily  housing  projects  be- 
fore FNMA  would  be  called  upon  to  purchase 
these  mortgages  on  the  completed  projects. 
This  same  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
the  reconunended  releases  of  FNMA  special 
assistance  authority  on  other  multlfamily 
housing  as  listed  under  Items  2  and  3  of  the 
above  table. 

The  Administration  should  utilize  all  of 
these  authorizations  and  do  so  fully  and 
quickly.  It  should  also  provide  all  of  the 
staff  that  is  needed  for  these  programs,  free 
from  present  employment  ceilings  and  from 
restraints  on  filling  vacancies.  The  Ad- 
ministration should  carry  out  the  mandates 
expressed  In  the  laws  as  finally  enacted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  In  response  to 
the  dynamic  and  effective  leadership  of  the 
President. 

CBAPTXX   B.   MODEL   crTIES   PROGRAM    AND 
METROPOLrrAN    PLANKINO 

B-I.   Model  cities  program 
NHC  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  objectives 
Of   the  Demonstratton   ClUes   Program   au- 
thorised   last    year.      Notwithstanding    the 


progress  and  expanding  activities  directed 
toward  the  elimlnaUon  of  slums  sAd  blight 
in  more  than  800  communiUes  throughout 
the  country,  it  Is  obvious  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  these  pressing  problems  have  been 
corrected  by  national  efforts  to  date.  There 
persist  in  most  communities  large  sections 
characterized  by  slimiB,  oongesUon,  poverty 
and  all  the  attendant  social  evils. 

Through  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  OperaUons. 
public  attention  was  concentrated  on  the 
problems  causing  our  urban  crisis  and  on 
the  need  for  large  Federal  programs  and  ex- 
penditures to  solve  those  problems — as  we 
are  recommending  in  these  resolutions. 

NHC  registers  l\^  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  broad  objectives  of  the  model  cities 
program  (which  i^ls  now  more  aptly  called) 
to  launch  massiveTocal  programs  for  the  up- 
grading of  broad  rections  of  cities  through 
the  concentrated  and  coordinated  use  of  all 
available  federal  aids  and  local  private  and 
governmental  resources,  including  tbe  sup- 
plementary federal  grants  authorized  by  the 
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law.  NHC  welcomes  the  law's  recognition 
that  the  solution  of  the  hiiman  problems  In 
these  areas  requires  more  than  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  physical  environment  and  must 
Involve  equally  a  great  Intensification  of 
social  programs  and  services.  The  solution 
requires  a  tremendous  expansion  In  the  sup- 
ply of  adequate  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  and  Individuals  and 
of  essential  community  f  cuslUtlee  and  services. 
The  comprehensive  and  coordinated  at- 
tack on  these  problem  areas  In  the  1966  Act 
therefore  holds  forth  the  promise  of  greatly 
expanded  local  programs  and  greatly  ex- 
panded federal  assistance  to  communities 
to  overcome  these  blots  on  American  Society. 
NHC  Is  convinced  that,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience and  progress  In  communities  over 
the  past  decades  and  of  the  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  greatly  expanded  efforts 
In  this  direction,  these  objectives  can  be 
achieved  if  sufficient  federal  financial  sup- 
port and  leadership  are  forthcoming. 

NHC  recommends  and  urges  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  full  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  1966  Act  for  supplemental 
grants  and  for  planning  under  the  model 
cities  program.  This  amounts  to  $900  mU- 
llon  in  supplemental  grants — $400  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1968,  and  $500  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1969.  It  in- 
cludes $260  million  of  urban  renewal  au- 
thorizations for  model  cities,  in  addition  to 
the  authorizations  of  $750  nUlllon  for  the 
regular  urban  renewal  program  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  It  also 
Includes  the  appropriations  for  the  addi- 
tional $13  million  of  planning  funds  for 
the  model  cities  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  In  his  message  on  Urban  and  Rural 
Poverty,  the  President  has  urged  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  the  foregoing  sums  appli- 
cable to  the  1968  fiscal  year. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  model 
cities  program,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there 
be  full  coordination  among  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating constituents  within  HUD  and  all 
of  the  other  participating  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover,  each  of 
them  must  effectively  utilize  all  of  its  powers 
in  doing  its  share  of  the  total  Job  that  must 
be  done.  This  is  a  challenge  that  requires 
the  full  measure  of  devotion  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned. 

There  are  some  people  who  favor  "block 
grants"  and  a  Federal  tax  sharing  with  State 
and  local  governments,  but  who  nevertheless 
oppose  supplemental  grant  for  the  model 
cities  program.  This  we  find  hard  to  under- 
stand. The  model  cities  program  is  the  only 
one  now  on  the  statute  books  which  will  give 
local  governments  the  untied  grants  urged 
by  block-grant  advocates.  Consistent  with 
their  principles,  they  should  support  the  sup- 
plemental grants  for  model  cities. 

NHC  believes  that  the  untied  supplemental 
grants  are  Justified  in  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram where  they  serve  a  sound  public  pur- 
pose. They  are  given  as  an  Incentive  to 
cities  to  develop  model  programs  for  the 
Improvement  of  entire  neighborhoods. 

With  respect  to  proposed  programs  of  block 
grants  and  Federal  tax  sharing  which  involve 
tintled  grants  generally,  NHC  opposes  such 
programs  because  they  do  not  provide  neces- 
sary Incentives  or  requirements  to  achieve 
social  objectives,  such  as  the  housing  and 
xirban  development  programs  recommended 
In  these  Resolutions. 

Today,  when  our  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  is  to  provide  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment to  meet  the  urban  crisis,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  pay  large  sums  in 
grants  for  these  programs.  In  these  Resolu- 
tions we  have  recommended  the  programs 
which  require  such  grants  and  the  amounts 
of  grants  that  are  necessary  to  achieve  our  20- 
year  goals.  Also,  we  have  urged  Increases  In 
the  percentage  amounts  of  these  grants 
which  are  needed  tjecause  of  the  financial 
plight  of  local  governments.    We  can  only 


meet  the  housing  and  urban  development 
needs  of  America  if  the  Federal  grants  are 
given,  subject  to  incentives  and  conditions 
which  will  assure  that  the  moneys  will  be 
used  to  meet  these  needs. 

NHC  has  reservations  with  respect  to  the 
1966  law.  These  do  not  run  to  its  objectives 
but  rather  to  the  question  of  whether  ade- 
quate federal  resources  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  realize  these  promises.    Specifically: 

1.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
number  of  cities  tiiroughout  the  United 
States  which  are  qualified  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  model  cities  program,  and 
which  would  be  vitally  interested  In  availing 
themselves  of  this  imaginative  broader  ap- 
proach, are  substantially  In  excess  of  the 
66  to  70  cities  which  were  Intended  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  In  the  interest  of 
the  long  overdue  expansion  in  national  pro- 
grams for  elimination  of  slums  and  blight, 
NHC  seriously  questions  a  policy  which 
would  discriminate  against  cities  of  equal 
capacity  and  equal  commitment  to  accom- 
plish the  laudable  objectives  of  the  law. 

NHC  therefore  strongly  urges  that  the 
model  cities  program  be  made  available  to 
all  qxialifled  clUes  which  apply.  NHC  also 
strongly  recommends  that  contract  author- 
ity for  the  total  supplemental  demonstration 
grant  of  $900  million  recommended  by  the 
President  become  available  immediately,  in- 
stead of  being  split  between  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969,  and  that  planning  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $25  million  be  made  available 
annually.  The  volume  of  the  ensuing  appli- 
cations from  qualified  cities  would  then 
place  both  the  Admimstration  and  the  Con- 
gress in  position  to  gauge  the  long-run  need 
for  financing  of  the  model  cities  program, 
which  clearly  will  be  at  least  $1  bllUon  a 
year. 

2.  Another  factor  of  equally  great  concern 
Is  the  inadequate  financing  of  the  under- 
lying programs  which  would  establish  the 
basis  for  model  city  programs.  It  is  clear 
that  the  most  fundamental  of  these  pro- 
grams is  urban  renewal  which  obviously 
would  represent  the  core  of  any  model  city 
program.  The  urban  renewal  capital  grant 
authorization,  as  established  by  the  1965  Act, 
la  far  below  the  rate  of  request  for  commit- 
ments for  eligible  projects  which  are  cur- 
rently being  received  from  the  more  than  800 
communities  participating  in  that  program. 
The  result  Is  that  there  Is  a  current  backlog 
of  applications  involving  about  $1.4  billion 
in  capital  grant  commltmenu  and  that  com- 
mitment authority  for  any  new  projects,  no 
matter  how  meritorious  or  urgently  needed, 
Is  evidently  not  possible  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Fxirthermore. 
as  to  the  additional  contract  authority  of 
$750  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-68,  the 
indications  are  that  the  backlog  of  pending 
eUgible  applications  will  rapidly  exhaust  this 
amount. 

The  whole  implication  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act  is  that  urban  renewal  activity 
in  the  participating  cities  will  have  to  be 
greatly  expanded  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
obJecUves  of  the  program.  This  situation 
leads  to  two  major  conclusions:  first,  that 
the  urban  renewal  program  as  such  U  sub- 
stantially under-financed  and,  second,  that 
the  Increased  demands  for  lu-ban  renewal 
commitments  which  will  be  generated  by  the 
model  cities  program  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  Increase  In  the  1966  Act  of  $260 
mUUon  above  the  present  urban  renewal 
authorization  of  $760  million  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969. 

It  U  necessary  to  Increase  substantially  the 
urban  renewal  authorization.  NHC  there- 
fore urges  that  the  capital  grant  authoriza- 
tion for  urban  renewal  be  increased  by  $1 
billion  per  year  for  a  3 -year  period  (as  de- 
scribed more  ftilly  In  the  later  resolution 
on  thu  subject).  Thereafter,  the  Increase 
should  be  threefold  above  the  $760  million 
level  per  year. 


3.  In  the  light  of  the  far-reaching  objec- 
tlves  of  the  1966  Act,  comparable  problenu 
of  underflnanclng  are  presented  by  related 
grant  programs  authorized  by  the  1965  Act 
which  are  Involved  In  many  If  not  all  aspect* 
of  the  model  cities  program.  This  relates 
particularly  to  the  programs  for  grants  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities,  grants  for 
neighborhood  facilities,  and  grants  for  ur- 
ban open  space  and  beautiflcatlon  (as  de- 
scribed more  fuUy  In  the  later  resolution  on 
this  subject). 

4.  There  must  be  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  adequate  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  and  individuals  as  an  In- 
dispensable element  In  the  undertaking  of 
the  proposed  model  cities  program.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  objecUve,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  relocation  reqiilrementi 
of  the  program,  will  necessarily  require  the 
development  of  new  housing  and  related 
community  facilities  either  on  vacant  land 
or  on  other  sites  not  Involving  substantial 
residential  displacement.  It  should  there- 
fore be  clearly  recognized  that  increased  fed- 
eral assistance  wlU  be  necessary  for  such 
residential  development,  particularly  multi- 
family  hoiulng  which  will  predominate  in 
the  larger  cities  as  land  costs  and  densltlet 
Increase.  Such  housing  is  not  limited  to 
what  will  be  provided  in  the  model  program 
area  or  in  the  city  itself. 

B-II.  Metropolitan  planning 
NHC  recommends  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  of  the  combined 
amount  of  $80  million  which  was  authorized 
by  Congress  as  supplemental  grants  for  met- 
ropoUUn  planning.  These  are  needed  to 
achieve  more  effective  coordinated  metro- 
politan area  planning  and  program  develop- 
ment. The  supplementary  grants  author- 
ized for  metropolitan  areas  would  provide 
an  Imptortant  incentive  for  the  development 
of  sound  metropolitan  plana  and  programs 
to  accommodate  the  vast  expansion  In  pop- 
ulation which  wlU  occur  in  these  areas  over 
the  coming  decades.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend favorable  action  by  Congress  on  the 
full  amount  of  the  foregoing  appropriations 
to  Implement  this  program. 

At  the  same  time,  we  again  point  out 
that  the  requirements  for  public  facilities 
of  all  types  which  will  be  needed  in  support 
of  the  impending  sharp  expansion  In  metro- 
politan area  population  will  greatly  exceed 
present  funding  of  the  related  federally- 
aided  programs.  Substantial  Increases  in 
these  authorizations  are  essential  (as  later 
described)  in  view  of  the  severe  limitations 
on  local  governmental  financial  resoxirces. 

CHAPm  C-HOtrsINO  raOCRAMS  TO   UKKT  NXSM 
DTnUKO   NEXT   20    TKAXS 

C-I.  Low-rent  puhllc  housing 
The  1966  Act  authorized  aimual  contribu- 
tions contracts  sufficient  to  finance  about 
60,000  dwelling  units  per  year  for  public 
housing  purposes  for  four  years  through  new 
construction,  rehabilitation,  lease  or  other 
contractual  arrangements  for  use  of  suitable 
private  housing.  Of  these  units,  the  legis- 
lative history  Indicates  that  only  about  35,- 
000  units  i>er  year  will  be  new  housing. 

The  NHC  is  convinced  that  there  Is  dem- 
onstrable need  for  additions  to  the  supply 
of  low-rent  public  housing  at  a  rate  of  at 
least  125,000  units  a  year.  For  the  4-year 
period  covered  by  the  1966  Act,  this  would 
require  additional  annual  contribution  au- 
thority sutnclent  to  finance  an  additional 
66,000  units  per  year  or  a  total  of  260,000 
new  units.  The  additional  authorization 
should  Include  the  past,  present,  and  future 
portion  of  the  4-yeu  period  covered  by  the 
1966  Act,  as  this  will  help  meet  the  backlog 
of  need. 

As  set  forth  below,  NHC  also  favors  varloui 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937 
which  would  Improve  the  workability  of  the 
program  and  broaden  its  local  acceptance. 
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NHC  Is  impressed  by  the  early  evidence  of 
widespread  conununlty  acceptance  of  the 
new  provision  in  the  1966  Act  authorizing 
the  use  of  suitable  private  housing  for  low- 
rent  purposes  through  lease  or  other  agree- 
ments between  local  authorities  and  the 
owners  and  operators  of  the  private  housing. 
As  an  extension  to  Its  present  authority  to 
use  existing  private  housing.  NHC  also  rec- 
ommends legislation  authorizing  housing  au- 
thorities to  enter  into  agreements  with  pri- 
vate developers  for  the  use  of  portions  of  new 
housing  developments. 

We  commend  HUD  for  Its  flexibility  in 
using  existing  legislative  tools  to  develop  an 
Innovative  program  which  will  enable  low- 
Income  families  to  live  In  the  same  projects 
as  families  of  moderate  incomes  assisted  un- 
der Section  221(d)(3),  Instead  of  Isolating 
families  based  on  their  Incomes.  This  pro- 
gram will  enable  low-Income  families  to  con- 
tinue in  occupancy  when  their  Incomes  in- 
crease, at  which  time  they  would  no  longer 
receive  public  bousing  subsidies,  but  would 
get  the  benefit  of  a  below-market  Interest 
rate.  When  the  family  l>ecome8  self-sup- 
porting, it  would  pay  a  full  market  rate  of 
Interest. 

In  addition,  NHC  urges  local  authorities  to 
examine  their  legal  jurisdiction  under  state 
statutes  from  the  standpoint  of  utilizing 
available  private  housing  outside  central 
cities  for  low-rent  housing  purposes,  and, 
where  such  legal  Jurisdiction  does  not  exist, 
to  seek  appropriate  amendments  to  state 
laws. 

NHC  recommends  the  following  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  basic  low-rent  public 
bousing  legislation : 

1.  Authorization  to  HUD  to  make  100  per- 
cent Federal  capital  grants  for  writing  down 
land  costs  and  other  site  development  costs 
for  new  low- rent  public  housing  projects  in 
excess  of  the  re-use  value  not  in  urban  re- 
newal areas. 

2.  The  revision  of  the  annual  subsidy 
formula  to  permit  annual  contributions 
equal  to  full  debt  service  as  established  by 
permanent  financing,  with  residual  receipts 
being  used  either  for  project  rehabilitation 
and  improvement,  or  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion. At  any  time  after  completion  of  a  pub- 
lic housing  project,  provision  should  be  made 
for  reopening  development  cost,  if  necessary, 
and  (a)  making  additional  loans  for  needed 
rehabilitation  or  Improvement  with  annual 
contributions  correspondingly  Increased,  or 
(b)  making  grants  for  such  purposes  as  cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

3.  Authorization  for  the  sale  of  any  project 
or  part  thereof  to  individuals,  tenant  cooper- 
atives, condominiums,  or  other  non-profit 
corporations  where  such  sale  would  benefit 
community  development  but  not  restrict  or 
reduce  the  number  of  dwellings  for  low-in- 
come families  who  need  low-rent  housing 
within  that  community.  Such  sales  shall  not 
be  nude  where  it  would  create  company 
housing  for  rental  by  the  employer  to  bis 
employees.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
such  projects  or  parts  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  provision  of  substitute  dwelling 
units  for  low-income  families. 

4.  Supplement  the  language  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  good  public 
housing  design  to  the  low-Income  family  and 
to  the  local  community;  increase  the  present 
statutory  limits  on  construction  costs  per 
rental  room  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  and  in- 
crease the  additional  allowance  for  high  cost 
areas  from  $360  to  $600;  and  provide  that 
the  only  monetary  limitation  to  be  applied 
In  project  development  shall  be  the  statutory 
room  costs.  In  other  words,  administrative 
limitations  should  not  be  imposed,  as  Is  now 
the  case. 

5.  Repeal  the  provision  in  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1987,  as  amended,  which  requires  a 
20%  gap  between  the  lowest  private  and  the 
upper  rental  limits  for  admission  to  public 
housing. 

6.  Authorization  to  permit  low-income  in- 


dividuals (in  addition  to  low-Income  fam- 
ilies) to  be  eligible  for  occupancy  of  low- 
rent  public  housing. 

7.  Necessary  changes  In  the  requirements 
for  participation  In  low-rent  public  housing 
to  enable  municipalities  to  construct  such 
housing  for  those  of  low  income  who  will 
later  nxlgrate  into  such  municipalities  to  ob- 
tain employment  In  Industries  located  there- 
in or  in  servicing  activities.  This  would  In- 
clude new  towns  or  municipalities  outside  of 
central  cities.  It  wotild  facilitate  dlsperftal 
of  population  and  reduce  the  concentration 
of  low-lnccwne  families  in  the  central  cities. 

8.  In  new  and  existing  low-rent  housing 
projects,  there  is  great  opportunity  to  provide 
social  impetus  and  vitality  not  only  to  those 
living  in  the  development  but  also  to  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhoods.  The  need  is  both 
for  physical  community  facilities  on  a  large 
scale  and  for  skilled  and  dedicated  personnel 
to  operate  them  imaginatively.  The  new  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  1965  Act  for  two- 
thirds  Federal  grants  to  assist  communities 
In  developing  neighborhood  facilities  of  all 
types,  with  preference  to  those  in  neighbor- 
hoods Involved  in  the  antlpoverty  program, 
affords  a  new  opportimlty  to  provide  needed 
physical  facilities. 

9.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  provi- 
sion of  necessary  social  and  counseling  serv- 
ices in  low-rent  housing  projects  and  neigh- 
borhoods. Where  funds  cannot  otherwise 
be  obtained  after  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation with  other  agencies,  local  authorities 
should  be  permitted  to  use  project  funds 
for  this  purpose  and  adequate  provision  for 
social  and  counseling  services  should  be  a 
required  part  of  a  project  budget. 

10.  NHC  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
neither  the  new  leasing  program  for  use  of 
privately  owned  housing  for  public  housing 
purposes  nor  the  rent  supplement  program 
for  families  and  individuals  within  the  pub- 
lic housing  income  range,  require  a  local 
financial  contribution  in  the  form  of  exemp- 
tion from  local  real  estate  taxes.  The  con- 
tribution of  required  tax  exemption  on  reg- 
ular low-rent  projects  (with  a  payment  of 
10%  of  shelter  rents  in  lieu  of  taxes)  there- 
fore places  such  projects  In  a  disadvanta- 
geous position  from  the  standpoint  of  local 
governmental  acceptance.  In  order  to  bring 
low-rent  projects  more  closely  in  line  with 
tax  payments  on  other  programs,  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  local  housing  authorities  be 
permitted  to  pay  15%  of  gross  rent  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  but  not  to  exceed  full  taxes.  Fed- 
eral annual  contributions  should  be  In- 
creased accordingly. 

11.  At  present,  the  special  subsidy  for 
housing  elderly  and  displaced  persons  Is 
available  only  in  the  event  of  a  deficit  oper- 
ation. NHC  recommends  that  It  be  made 
available  in  every  Instance  and  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  rent 
paid  per  month  and  the  average  cost  of 
operation. 

12.  NHC  recommends  that  the  documenta- 
tion required  of  the  local  planning  authori- 
ties in  order  to  qualify  initially  for  the 
leasing  program  be  reduced  to  eliminate  the 
current  requirements  for  development  of 
detailed  hypothetical  data  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  potential  supply  of  units. 

13.  In  the  1965  Act  there  was  a  repeal  as 
to  futiu-e  projects  of  Section  10(c)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  which  provides  that  annual  con- 
tributions to  public  housing  agencies  shall 
be  reduced  by  any  amounts  by  which  the 
receipts  of  an  agency  exceed  its  expendi- 
tures. As  a  matter  of  fairness  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  local  public  agencies,  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  this  repeal  should  also  apply 
to  public  housing  projects  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  1965  Act,  as  well  as  future 
projects. 

C-II.  Other  housing  programs  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families 

1.  To  expand  housing  production  up  to  the 
annual  level  of  2i^  million  dwellings  needed 


to  meet  national  needs  over  the  coming 
decades  will  require  great  expansion  of  con- 
struction for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals — the  segment  of  the 
total  hoxiBlng  market  which  Is  not  effectively 
served  by  the  normal  private  bousing  Indus- 
try with  financing  at  market  Interest  rates. 
NHC  Is  convinced  that  the  achievement  of 
this  expansion  will  require  a  wide  range  of 
approaches,  including  new  methods  not  cov- 
ered by  existing  programs,  all  as  described 
in  the  following  resolutions  in  this  Chapter. 
C-IIl.  The  rent  supplement  program 

1.  The  principal  Innovation  in  this  direc- 
tion contained  in  the  1965  Act  is  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

2.  NHC  supportR  the  reoonunendatlon  in 
the  President's  message  that,  in  its  Appro- 
priation Act  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  1968,  Con- 
gress authorize  the  full  amount  of  contracts 
for  rent  supplements  authorized  by  the  1966 
Act.  This  amounts  to  $40  million  for  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1968. 

3.  In  addition,  we  urge  that  the  Appro- 
priation Act  authorize  contracts  for  the 
previous  amounts  provided  In  the  1965  Act 
which  have  not  been  implemented  by  previ- 
ous Appropriation  Acts.  Before  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1968.  the  law  provided  for  a  total  of  $65 
million  of  rent  supplement  contracts,  in 
Fiscal  Tears  1966  and  1967.  However,  only 
$32  million  of  this  was  authorized  by  previous 
Appropriation  Acts. 

4.  Construction  cost  limitations  have  been 
established  in  the  rent  supplement  program 
which  are  unworkable  in  many  cities  that 
face  the  greatest  need  for  this  program. 
NHC  recoDomends  that  there  be  sufficient  in- 
creases in  these  cost  limitations  to  make  it 
possible  to  build  rent  supplement  projects 
within  the  cities  where  the  great  need  exists. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  rent  supplement 
program  fulfill  its  purpose  of  serving  low- 
Income  families  in  the  cities  and  near  the 
places  of  nnployment  and  public  transpor- 
tation. 

5.  The  success  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram requires  a  staff  In  FHA  who  have  the 
proper  social  motivations  and  qualifications. 
This  is  a  social  purpose  program.  It  re- 
quires people  who  are  wholly  sympathetic 
with  it  and  who  are  fully  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  hvmian  problems  Involved.  NHC 
urges  that  necessary  action  be  taken  now 
to  assure  such  a  staff  and  the  expeditious 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  rent 
supplement  program.  This  Includes  social 
betterment  as  well  as  physical  improvement 
of  living  conditions.  The  recommendations 
contained  in  this  i>aragraph  also  apply  to 
the  below-market  Interest  rate  program  de- 
signed to  serve  those  of  moderate  Incomes. 

6.  Suitable  counseling  services  should  be 
made  available  to  housing  programs  where 
rent  supplements  are  used.  Such  services 
shotild  be  allowable  housing  costs  In  com- 
puting rent  supplements. 

7.  As  finally  enacted  the  rent  supplement 
program  was  limited  to  serve  low-income 
families  in  the  group  eligible  for  public 
housing.  In  the  basic  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram which  involves  loans  at  a  market  rate 
of  Interest,  there  Is  grave  question  whether 
these  projects  will  achieve  the  objective  of 
successful  Integration  of  different  income 
groups  in  a  housing  development.  Only  10% 
of  the  rent  supplement  program  was  author- 
ized for  use  in  the  program  Involving  loans 
at  an  interest  rate  of  3%.  This  part  of  the 
program  will  successfully  achieve  Integration 
of  different  Income  groups  In  a  housing  de- 
velopment. NHC  urges  an  amendment  to  the 
rent  supplement  program  so  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  total  authorization  is  made 
available  for  projects  financed  at  the  below- > 
market  Interest  rate,  since  this  will  achieve 
the  sound  objective  of  combining  in  one 
project  housing  for  families  of  moderate  in- 
comes and  for  families  of  low  income.  Hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  should  be  Included  in  this 
additional  authorization  for  a  rent  supple- 
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ment  program  flnanced  at  the  below-market 
Interest  rate.  (See  also  "Workable  Program 
Requirement",  Chapter  J-Il.) 

8.  The  1965  Act  Umlts  rent  supplements 
to  lower  Income  families  who  are  living  In 
substandard  housing.  However,  overcrowded 
conditions  are  not  recognized  as  a  substand- 
ard housing  condition.  As  a  minimum,  the 
law  should  be  amended  to  specifically  In- 
clude overcrowded  conditions  as  a  substand- 
ard condition.  Further,  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  permit  any  low-income  family  to 
be  eligible  for  bousing  aided  by  rent  sup- 
plements, so  long  as  the  family  qualifies  as 
to  Income.  Such  a  family  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  come  from  substandard  housing. 

9.  NHC  also  believes  that  the  provision  in 
the  rent  supplement  legislation  requiring 
that  low-Income  families  pay  rents  equal  to 
26  percent  of  their  annual  Income  before  be- 
coming eligible  for  rent  supplements  is  ex- 
cessive. To  eliminate  the  hardships  caused 
by  this  provision,  NHC  recommends  that  this 
requirement  be  reduced  to  20  percent,  which 
would  be  generally  consistent  with  long-es- 
tablished policies  under  the  Pederally-alded 
low-rent  public  housing  programs  as  well  as 
the  continuing  procedures  under  the  FHA 
below- market  Interest  rate  program. 

10.  In  addition,  the  present  rent  supple- 
ment program  excludes  nonprofit  mortgages 
not  Insured  under  221(d)(3).  Many  non- 
profit mortgagors  today  hold  buildings  which 
are  flnanced  otherwise  and  which  they  are 
finding  difficult  to  maintain  properly  and 
to  charge  rents  low  enough  for  low-income 
families.  NHC  therefore  recommends  an 
additional  rent  supplement  program  for  non- 
profit mortgagors,  however  flnanced,  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  In  dwellings 
that  meet  local  code  standards.  The  present 
rent  supplement  program  for  existing  struc- 
tures requires  an  expenditure  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  unworkable  percentage  of  mort- 
gage proceeds.  Since  there  is  a  need  to  pro- 
vide standard  housing  quickly  for  many  more 
low  and  moderate  Income  families,  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  the  requirements  b«  changed 
so  they  are  workable  and  so  they  will  quickly 
stimulate  a  large  rehabilitation  program. 
Also,  local  housing  authorities  should  be 
eligible  as  sponsors  of  Section  231(d)  (3)  be- 
low market  Interest  rate.  Section  302  (hous- 
ing for  the  elderly)  and  rent  supplement 
programs. 

C-IV.  Housing  for  families  receiving  public 
assistance  and  others  vrlth  very  low  in- 
comes; also,  code  enforcement 

1.  Some  4  million  American  families  now 
receive  all  or  part  of  their  income  from  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  Many  of  these  fami- 
lies are  lU-housed,  primarily  because  grants 
in  all  but  a  few  jurisdictions  are  Inadequate 
to  pay  the  cost  of  standard  housing.  More- 
over, public  welfare  programs  provide  no  con- 
trols over  the  quality  of  housing  occupied  by 
recipients. 

2.  NHC  commends  the  objectives  of  legis- 
lation previously  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Wldnall  aimed  at  setting  and  enforcing 
minimum  standards  for  housing  occupied  by 
recipients  of  public  assistance.  We  urge, 
however,  that  such  legislation  require  that 
public  assistance  shelter  allowances  cover 
the  full  cost  of  housing  to  the  occupant  and 
commit  the  Federal  Government  to  bear  the 
entire  additional  cost  of  meeting  this 
requirement. 

3.  The  1B6S  Amendment  on  Code  Enforce- 
ment should  be  further  perfected  by  pro- 
viding that  the  federal  grants  should  equal 
75%,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  city.  At 
present  the  larger  cities  only  receive  a  two- 
thirds  grant,  while  cities  under  50,000  re- 
ceive the  76%  grant.  The  larger  cities  need 
the  larger  grants  as  much  as  the  smaller 
cities.  NHC  urges  an  acceleration  and  em- 
phasis in  the  program  of  concentrated  code 
enforcement  In  deteriorated  or  deteriorating 
areas,  together  with  necessary  public  Im- 
provements to  arrest  the  decline  In   these 
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areas.  These  Improvements  should  Include 
the  provision  and  repair  of  necessary  streets, 
sidewalks,  street  lighting,  tree  planting, 
parks,  open  areas,  recreational  facllltiee  and 
similar  Improvements  within  these  dete- 
riorating neighborhoods.  (A  new  program 
for  rehabilitating  properties  up  to  code 
standards  Is  discussed  In  Chapter  C-IX.) 

4.  NHC  endorses  in  principle  and  will  un- 
dertake to  study,  the  provision  of  grants  to 
provide  housing  that  is  up  to  minimum  code 
standards  for  families  of  low  income  who 
are  not  receiving  public  assistance.  Such 
grants  would  be  administered  by  a  local  hous- 
ing authority  or  other  appropriate  agency. 
C-V.  Housing  for  ttioae  of  moderate  incomes 

1.  A  major  difficulty  In  oui  housing  pro- 
gram today  Is  the  failure  to  provide  sufficient 
housing  for  tho«e  whose  Incomes  are  above 
the  maximums  set  for  admission  to  low-rent 
public  housing,  but  below  the  Income  needed 
to  obtain  standard  private  housing  flnanced 
at  market  Interest  rates.  As  originally  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  families  eligible  for  pub- 
lic housing,  so  that  no  part  of  that  program 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  moderate  Income 
families  who  are  in  the  so-called  no  man's 
land  or  gap  between  the  eligibility  for  public 
housing  and  the  financial  ability  to  obtain 
good  housing  in  the  private  market. 

3.  The  1965  Act  provided  for  an  additional 
below-market  interest  rate  program  under 
231(d)(3)  of  40,000  dwellings  a  year  during 
a  four-year  period.  There  was  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  in  the  FNMA  special  assistance 
authorization  to  purchase  mortgages  under 
this  221(d)(3)  program.  This  hoxislng  un- 
der 221(d)  (3)  has  been  provided  by  coopera- 
tive, nonprofit,  and  limited  distribution 
mortgagors.  It  serves  those  of  moderate  In- 
comes who  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
housing  In  the  private  market. 

3.  Progress  under  this  program  has  been 
much  slower  than  anticipated.  Since  the 
program  was  started  in  1961,  there  have  been 
FHA  insurance  and  starts  of  construction  or 
rehabilitation  on  only  53,000  dwellings. 
Diirlng  calendar  year  1966,  such  starts  to- 
taled about  14.000  dwellings  Instead  of  the 
contemplated  rate  of  40,000.  This  low  rate 
of  starts  under  221(d)(3)  has  been  due  to 
several  conditions  which  NHC  urges  the 
Administration  to  correct: 

(a)  There  has  been  a  cutl>ack  in  the 
amount  of  funds  made  available  for  alloca- 
tions. There  have  been  corresponding  re- 
ductions In  the  amounts  allocated  and  re- 
strictions that  have  discouraged  new 
requests  for  allocations.  Thus,  of  about 
$450  million  In  FNMA  authorization  pro- 
jected for  use  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1967,  the 
Administration  Impoimded  $300  million. 

(b)  There  has  been  such  long  and  cum- 
bersome processing  that  it  takes  an  average 
of  18  months  from  the  time  a  project  Is  ini- 
tiated until  PHA  Issues  Its  commitment  for 
insurance.  Then,  It  often  takes  an  addition- 
al 18  months  to  complete  the  PHA-insured 
financing  and  the  construction.  So,  fre- 
quently, it  takes  3  years  before  331(d)(3) 
housing  Is  occupied. 

(c)  There  has  been  difficulty  In  getting 
construction  financing  at  fair  rates  and 
charges.  Tet,  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  Implement  a  1966  law  which  au- 
thorizes FNMA  to  participate  with  a  private 
lender  in  providing  such  construction 
financing. 

4.  To  accelerate  the  construction  of  bous- 
ing for  those  of  moderate  incomes,  the  Ad- 
ministration should  make  immediately 
available  the  $300  million  which  it  im- 
pounded from  the  $450  million  that  became 
available  on  July  1,  1966  for  the  221(d)(3) 
program.  In  addition  to  this  $200  million, 
the  Administration  should  fully  utilize  the 
additional  FNMA  special  assistance  authori- 
zations of  $550  million  to  become  available 
on  July  1,  1967.  For  the  Fiscal  Year  1968, 
the   Budget   estimates   reservations  of   only 


$500  million  of  these  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance funds  for  the  below-market  Loterest 
rate  program.  There  will  be  a  remaining 
$625  million  of  authorization  of  FNMA  gpe. 
clBl  assistance  that  will  become  available  on 
July  1,  1968  pursuant  to  the  1965  Uw 
NHC  recommends  the  full  and  expeditious 
use  of  these  fimds. 

5.  These  authorizations  In  the  1965  law  are, 
however,  demonstrably  insufficient  to  meet 
anywhere  near  the  volume  of  housing  needed 
by  the  moderate  Income  group.  There  must 
be  a  three-fold  Increase  In  annual  produc- 
tion over  the  levels  contemplated  by  the  1966 
Act.  We  need  a  new  FNMA  authorization 
of  3%  interest  loans  under  221(d)(3)  cover- 
ing 100,000  additional  dweUlnga  a  year  or 
300.000  additional  dwellings  during  the  next 
3  years.  NHC  recommends  and  urges  a  $1.5 
billion  Increase  in  the  FNMA  special  assist- 
ance authorization  to  provide  the  funds  re- 
quired for  this  program.  Since  this  would 
be  an  Increase  in  a  revolving  fund  which 
would  be  replenished  by  sales  of  FNMA  par- 
ticipations in  the  mortgages  purchased,  this 
amount  of  Increased  authorization  should 
suffice  to  cover  the  300.000  additional  dwell- 
ings during  the  next  3  years. 

6.  The  FNMA  authorizations  cotistltute  a 
revolving  fund  for  future  loans  under  this 
program  through  the  utilization  of  the  1965 
Act  to  pool  and  sell  participations  to  private 
Investors  in  a  tnist  secured  by  below-market 
Interest  mortgages.  The  1966  Act  author- 
izes Federal  appropriations  to  reimburse 
FNMA  for  the  difference  between  the  rate 
FNMA  pays  on  the  sale  of  participations  to 
private  Investors  and  the  3%  rate  it  charges. 
With  the  sale  of  FNMA  participations,  pri- 
vate Investment  money  Is  substituted  for  the 
Federal  Investment,  so  the  program  will  rep- 
resent no  burden  on  the  Budget,  except  for 
the  differential  In  Interest  rates. 

7.  Section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  should  be  amended  to  permit  more 
than  i0?o  of  the  units  In  a  project  to  be  avail- 
able for  moderate-Income  individuals  as  dis- 
tinguished from  families:  such  permission  for 
10%  was  authorized  in  the  1966  Act.  All 
moderate-Income  Individuals  would  then  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Individuals 
who  are  elderly  or  handicapped. 

8.  The  administrative  regulations  of  FHA 
and  FNMA  applicable  to  the  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram should  be  amended  in  the  following 
ways: 

(a)  To  adopt  measures  which  will  remove 
Impediments  to  the  development  of  projects 
In  high-cost  areas.  Including  high-rise  (and 
In  some  Instances  low-rise)  buildings  In  ap- 
propriate locations  where  they  are  needed. 
The  present  cost  limits  are  unworkable  for 
such  areas.  The  practical  effect  of  present 
FHA  cost  limits  is  to  force  moet  of  the  221 
(d)(3)  housing  Into  outlying  areas,  rather 
than  to  encourage  its  construction  within 
the  cities  where  employment  and  needed 
public  transportation  are  available.  While 
FHA  allows  Its  present  cost  limits  to  be  in- 
creased in  the  event  there  Is  a  partial  tax 
abatement,  such  tax  abatement  Is  often  not 
available  because  of  restrictions  In  state  and 
local  laws.  Moreover,  many  of  the  cities  are 
facing  problems  of  Inadequate  tax  re'v-enue 
and  are  reluctant  to  grant  tax  abatements. 
Tax  abatements  on  such  housing  under  321 
(d)(3)  should  not  be  required,  since  It  Is 
not  required  under  the  program  for  the  leas- 
ing of  privately-owned  housing  for  public 
housing  purposes  or  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  The  present  FHA  cost  UmlU 
need  to  be  Increased  to  enable  221(d)(3) 
projects  to  be  built  within  cities,  without 
tax  abatement.  Such  housing  Is  urgently 
needed  within  the  cities  to  serve  those  of 
moderate  Incomes  near  their  places  of  em- 
ployment and  near  public  transportation. 

(b)  To  amend  the  FNMA  limitation  on 
special  assistance  purchases  of  mortgages 
under  221(d)(3)  so  that  It  will  include  the 
exception  for  urban  renewal  areas  which  u 
applicable    to    other    multlfamlly    housing. 
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This  Is  necessary  due  to  the  higher  coets  of 
housing  that  generally  prevail  in  urban  re- 
newal areas. 

(c)  To  amend  existing  regulations  and  di- 
rectives which  preclude  nonprofit  sponsors 
from  pMtlclpatlng  in  the  221(d)  (3)  program 
because  of  requirements  for  guaranties  which 
are  unworkable  as  applied  to  moet  nonprofit 
sponsors,  including  church  groups.  This 
recommendation  is  discussed  In  more  detail 
in  a  later  resolution. 

9.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  nonprofit 
organizations  to  sponsor  221(d)  (3)  bousing, 
KHC  recommends  that  a  program  be  devel- 
oped along  the  lines  of  the  Travla  BUI  in 
New  York  State  to  make  seed  money  avail- 
able to  nonprofit  organizations  (Including 
cooperatives)  for  this  purpose. 

C-Vl.  New  programs  for  rental,  cooperative, 
and  sales  housing  for  Uneer  and  middle 
income  families 

NHC  Is  convinced  that  additional  new  pro- 
grams will  be  needed  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
large  volume  of  new  housing  needed  to  reach 
national  goals.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
{XMltlon  taken  by  us  diulng  recent  years  and 
confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  NHC  member- 
ship. The  following  new  programs  should 
be  adopted  to  assist  In  expanding  the  supply 
of  decent  housing  available  to  serve  famUlea 
In  the  lower  and  middle  Inoome  groups: 

1.  Rental  or  Cooperative  Housing.  Profit- 
making  rental  projects,  and  nonproflt  rental 
or  cooperative  projects,  should  be  flnanced  by 
Federal  loans  written  at  the  nuu-ket  Interest 
rate  for  private  mortgages.  The  Federal  loan 
should  cover  the  cost  of  the  project,  which 
would  Involve  either  new  construction  or 
rehabilitation.  The  loan  would  require  that 
rents  for  a  portion  of  the  units  be  scaled 
down  In  accordance  with  family  Incomes. 
The  rents  or  monthly  charges  which  these 
families  could  pay  should  be  certified  by  the 
local  housing  authority  (If  available)  or  by 
another  local  public  body.  For  each  family 
paying  less  than  the  market  rate  because  of 
InsufOclent  income,  the  sponsor  should  re- 
ceive a  correepondlng  credit  on  his  monthly 
debt  service  payment  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  reduction  for  any  faonlly  should 
not  exceed  the  debt  service  on  Its  unit.  There 
would  be  no  income  limits  tor  admission  or 
continued  occup&ncy,  and  rent-i>aylng  ability 
would  be  reviewed  only  when  leases  or  oc- 
cupancy agreements  are  renewed.  When  a 
family  becomes  able  to  pay  the  full  market 
rent.  Its  subsidy  would  cease,  but  It  would 
continue  In  occupancy  at  the  market  rent. 

2.  Sales  Housing.  The  231(d)(3)  formula 
should  be  extended  to  cover  portions  of  ordi- 
narily flnanced  owner-occupied  sales  hous- 
ing developments  Involving  new  construction 
or  rehabilitation.  The  program  would  be 
subject  to  certain  limitations.  Thus,  the 
sales  price  should  be  Identical  to  the  prices 
at  which  other  comparable  units  In  the  same 
project  are  being  sold,  so  as  to  assure  that 
preferential  credit  terms  are  not  used  to  in- 
flate prices  of  specially  assisted  housing.  In- 
comes of  buyers  should  be  subject  to  a  credit 
review  procedure.  The  Interest  rate  on  each 
mortgage  should  be  set  to  accord  with  the 
monthly  payment  ability  of  the  family.  As 
families'  incomes  rise,  they  would  be  reviewed 
periodically  by  a  credit  report  to  establish 
a  current  monthly  payment  rate  and  current 
mortgage  rate.  When  the  family  Income  can 
support  a  market  rate  mortgage,  the  mort- 
gage would  be  converted  to  a  regular  mort- 
gage. If  any  owner  of  a  home  who  was  the 
beneflclary  of  a  submarket  interest  rate  de- 
sires to  sell  his  home,  the  house  may  be  sold 
with  conventional  flnanclng  on  the  market 
at  any  price  If  the  special  flnanclng  Is  can- 
celled. If  the  owner  does  not  desire  to  sell 
the  house  with  conventional  financing,  ob- 
tained by  the  owner  or  the  purchaser,  he  may 
convey  title  to  the  servicing  lender  who  can 
sell  the  house  subject  to  conventional  flnan- 
clng or  sell  It  at  a  flxed  price  (the  unamor- 
tized balance  plus  costs)  to  another  eligible 


Income  buyer  at  an  Interest  rate  meeting  the 
needs  of  that  buyer.  Such  resale  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  preferences  and  proce- 
dures used  at  Initial  sale. 

C-VII.  Cooperative  hottsing 

1.  In  tirban  areas  where  multlfamlly  hous- 
ing will  predominate,  cooperatives  provide  a 
means  of  achieving  home  ownership  by  the 
people.  This  produces  better  communities 
where  the  control  and  responsibility  rests 
with  the  people  who  have  a  stake  In  their 
own  housing  development.  This  program  has 
been  successful  in  achieving  ownership  of 
housing:  (a)  by  moderate  Income  families 
under  Section  221(d)  (3)  where  FNMA  flnanc- 
lng Is  provided  at  a  3%  interest  rate;  and 
(b)  by  middle  income  families  under  Section 
213  where  FNMA  flnanclng  is  provided  at 
6V4%  Interest  rate.  Congress  has  given  full 
mandates  and  authorizations  for  such  co- 
operative ownership,  which  we  fully  support. 

2.  Ten  years  ago.  Congress  established  a 
revolving  fund  of  $325  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cooperative  mortgages  Insiu'ed  by 
FHA  under  213.  This  flnanclng  has  made  it 
possible  for  middle  income  consumers  to  Join 
together  to  help  themselves  get  good  hous- 
ing through  their  cooperatives.  While  there 
have  been  extensive  mortgage  purchases  from 
the  cooperative  revolving  fund,  much  of  the 
money  has  been  returned,  so  It  now  ha«  an 
unconunltted  balance  of  about  $131  million. 

For  more  than  10  years,  whenever  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  cooperative  revolving 
fund,  FNMA  commitments  were  Issued  to  co- 
operatives upon  request.  Cooperatives  have 
reUed  upon  the  availability  of  this  fund  to 
buy  their  mortgages.  Suddenly,  and  with- 
out notice,  the  Administration  Impounded 
this  fund,  contrary  to  the  clear  mandate  of 
Congress.  NHC  has  previously  urged  the  Ad- 
ministration to  withdraw  the  limitation  on 
the  use  of  this  cooperative  revolving  fund,  so 
cooperatives  can  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  their  projects  and  provide  housing  to 
middle-Income  constimers  who  have  pvu*- 
chased  these  homes.  We  are  gratlfled  that 
the  Administration  recently  released  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  uncommitted  balance  of  the  re- 
volving fund.  However,  additional  funds  are 
needed  in  order  to  provide  FNMA  commit- 
ments for  projects  which  had  acted  In  reli- 
ance upon  the  availability  of  the  revolving 
fund  and  which  have  already  received  FHA 
approvals  for  their  feasibility.  NHC  urges 
the  Administration  to  make  these  additional 
funds  available.  On  these  projecta  It  Is  not 
possible  to  obtain  private  flnanclng,  since 
the  interest  rate  is  limited  by  law  to  5V*  %  SJ^d 
the  cooperative's  entire  program  was  predi- 
cated on  that  Interest  rate. 

3.  In  addition  to  providing  additional 
funds  for  cooperative  projecta  already  Initi- 
ated m  reliance  upon  FMNA  flnanclng  from 
the  revolving  fund,  NHC  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  balance  In  the  cooperative 
revolving  fund  be  made  Inamedlately  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  mortgages  on  future 
cooperative  projecta.  If  these  funds  are  not 
made  available  for  FNMA  purchases  of  co- 
operative mortgages,  the  cooperative  housing 
program  under  213  would  be  killed.  This 
would  be  a  catastrophe,  since  the  213  pro- 
gram meeta  an  Important  need  among  those 
middle  Income  families  and  Individuals  who 
can  only  afford  the  lower  monthly  charges 
achievable  through  cooperative  econcMnles 
and  flnanclng. 

4.  The  remaining  $131  million  of  the  FNMA 
revolving  fund  authorization  In  the  1955  law 
Is  Insufficient  to  provide  the  volume  of  co- 
operative housing  needed  by  such  middle  In- 
come families.  To  achieve  a  three-fold  In- 
crease in  such  cooperative  housing,  the  co- 
operative revolving  fund  should  be  increased 
by  $260  million.  This  should  be  sufficient 
because  there  will  be  sales  of  FNMA  par- 
ticipations In  the  mortgages  purchased  and 
a  return  of  such  sales  proceeds  to  the  re- 
volving fund. 

5.  FHA  should  implement  the   1966  Act 


wMch  re-enacted  the  directive  contained  in 
a  1955  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Cooperative  Housing  and  added 
to  the  duties  of  such  Assistant  the  additional 
cooperative  housing  programs  which  had 
been  enacted  during  the  past  ten  years.  The 
1966  Act  contains  a  mandate  that  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Cooperative  Housing  is  to  ex- 
pedlta  these  cooperative  housing  operations 
and  eliminate  obetaclee  to  the  full  utilization 
of  cooperative  authorizations  under  Sections 
213,  221(d)  (3)  and  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
g^m. 

6.  An  amendment  Is  needed  In  the  coop- 
erative housing  program  imder  Section  213 
so  that  cooperatives  can  perform  a  larger  role 
In  providing  better  homes  at  lower  monthly 
costa.  One  of  the  major  amendments  re- 
quired is  to  assure  the  adequacy  of  the 
amount  of  flnanclng  under  an  FHA-insured 
mortgage  to  enable  the  acquisition  of  an 
existing  property  by  a  consumer  cooperative. 
FHA  should  Insure  the  mortgage  of  the  co- 
operative on  such  property  in  an  amount 
which  can  be  carried  by  the  Income  from  the 
property  when  operated  on  a  nonproflt  basis. 
Appraisal  formulas  which  capitalize  Income 
are  appropriate  for  property  operated  on  a 
proflt  basis.  They  are  not  workable  for  prop- 
erty operated  on  a  nonproflt  basis  by  a  co- 
operative which  seeks  to  produce  only  enough 
Income  to  cover  Ita  costa. 

C-VIII.  Multifamily  housing  in  urban  areas 

1.  To  achieve  success  In  the  model  cities 
program  and  to  meet  the  bousing  needs  of 
urban  areas.  It  Is  necessary  to  achieve  a  high 
volume  of  production  of  multifamily  hous- 
ing, particularly  for  famlllee  of  low  and  mod- 
erate incomes. 

2.  During  the  past  two  years,  FHA-asalsted 
multifamily  housing  was  only  about  7%  of 
the  total  multlfamlly  housing  production  or 
only  about  32,000  unita  a  year.  This  FHA 
participation  included  about  14,000  unlta 
which  were  covered  by  flnanclng  under  the 
below-market  Interest  rate  program.  Apart 
from  the  below-market  prog^ram.  FHA's  par- 
ticipation In  multlfamlly  housing  production 
was  about  4%.  This  shows  that  FHA  has 
performed  a  relatively  minor  role  in  such 
production.  Yet,  there  is  a  great  and  pre- 
dominant need  for  multifamily  housing  In 
urban  areas  which  are  facing  crises  and  so- 
cial disorders  generated  by  slum  conditions. 

3.  The  rate  of  bousing  sterta  under  the 
221(d)  (8)  program  is  only  about  one- third 
the  rate  projected  when  the  legislation  was 
presented  to  Congress.  Thus  in  calendar 
year  1966,  such  housing  starts — including 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation — 
totalled  only  14,000  imlta  instead  of  the  con- 
templated rate  of  40,000.  While  this  Resolu- 
tion cites  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  low 
rate  of  starta  under  221(d)(3),  additional 
reasons  are  set  forth  under  previous  Resolu- 
tion numbered  C-V. 

4.  In  view  of  the  need  to  Increase  produc- 
tion of  multifamily  housing,  NHC  urges  that 
there  be  a  removal  of  the  restrainta  and  re- 
strictions which  are  Impeding  multifamily 
programs.  There  must  be  an  affirmative 
FHA  program  to  encourage  multifamUy 
housing  and  to  si>eed  up  Ite  production. 
Otherwise,  we  are  facing  certain  failure  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
model  cities  program  and  in  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  our  people. 

5.  Besides  the  removal  of  restrainta  and 
restrictions  on  multifamily  bousing,  the  con- 
struction of  such  bousing  should  be  en- 
couraged and  expedited  by  an  enlarged  staff 
of  dedicated  and  socially  motivated  experte 
In  multlfamlly  housing,  both  In  Washington 
and  in  the  field.  The  staff  should  be  fully 
qualified  and  experienced  In  the  special  tech- 
niques and  procedures  Involved  In  the  financ- 
ing, developing,  and  management  of  multi- 
family  housing. 

6.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  these  Reso- 
lutions. FHA  processing  of  multifamily  hous- 
ing is  long  and  cumbersome.    It  takes  an 
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avenge  of  7  montha  for  a  spotuor  to  make 
*  submlaalonB  to  FHA  before  FHA  wlU  accept 
an  appUcatlon  for  mortgage  Inaurance.    Then 
It  takee  another  11  months  for  FHA  to  process 
the  appllcaUon.    This  Is  too  long  a  lag  Ln 
the  time  between  the  InltUUon  of  a  project 
and  the  Issuance  of  an  FHA  commitment. 
I>urlng  this  time  lag.  there  la  likely  to  be  a 
substantial    Increase    in    construction    and 
other  costs.    By  the  time  the  builder  and 
sponsor  get  an  FHA  commitment  and  are 
ready  to  start  construction,  they  are  often 
imable  to  build  the  project  due  to  the  cost 
Increases  which  have  occurred  since  the  inltl- 
aUon  of  the  project.    As  cost  estimates  are 
made  at  an  early  stage  in  processing,  it  Is 
necessary  that  FHA  reflect  an  allowance  to 
cover  cost  Increases  that  are  Ukely  to  occur 
by  the  Ume  the  FHA  oxnmltment  Is  Issued 
and  construction  Is  commenced.    Moreover, 
there    Is    an    urgent   need    to    reduce   FHA 
processing  time  on  multlfamUy  hoiislng.  Just 
as  FHA  has  done  successfully  on  single  family 
housing. 

7.  Many  Investors  or  sponsors  are  reluc- 
tant to  understand  multtfamlly  projects  In 
urban   areas    because    of   the   current   FHA 
requirement   that  they  provide   a  guaranty 
against  operating  deficits  unUl  the  projects 
become    seU-supporting.     Thus,    In    urban 
renewal  areas,  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  many  projects  wUl  not  achieve  a  self- 
supporting  statxia  untu  the  areas  have  been 
redeveloped  on  a  major  scale  and  until  they 
have  become  established  as  attractive  com- 
munities.   Moreover,    FHA   does   not   make 
the  determination  as  to  the  need  and  extent 
of  the  operating-deficit  guaranty  until  the 
time  immediately  prior  to  the  issuance  of  Its 
insurance  commitment.     By  that  time,  the 
Investor  or  sponsor  has  spent  so  much  money 
on  the  project  that  it  cannot  afford  to  with- 
draw.    Knowledgeable    investors    and   spon- 
eora  are  therefore  refraining  from  initiating 
multifamily  housing  projects  because  of  the 
uncertainUes     concerning     the     guaranties 
that  may  be  required. 

8.  When  this  guaranty  requirement  Is  ap- 
plied to  nonprofit  sponsors,  it  severely  limits 
their  ability  to  undertake  221(d)  (3)  projects 
which  would  serve  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. Such  nonprofit  sponsors  generally  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  provide  the  guaranty 
or  the  legal  authority  to  give  a  binding  com- 
mitment. Thus,  many  churches  are  unable 
to  undertake  an  obligation  which  would 
commit  their  congregations  to  provide  funds 
to  meet  operating  deficits  on  a  housing 
project.  For  these  reasons,  FHA  should 
rescind  the  requirement  that  non-profit 
sponsors  provide  a  guaranty  against  operat- 
ing deficits. 

9.  In  1961 .  a  law  was  passed  providing  that 
If   there   were   losses    during   the   first   two 
yeara  of  operation  of  a  multUamlly  project. 
FHA  was  authorized  to  Increase  the  mort- 
gage by  an  amount  equal  to  the  operating 
losses.     However,    this    does    not   solve    the 
problem    as    Investors    or   sponsors    are   re- 
qiiired  to  give  a  guaranty  in  advance.    More- 
over, they  have  no  assurance  that  the  oper- 
ating losses  will  be  added  to  the  mortgage 
at  a  Uter  date,  since  this  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary with  the  FHA  and  the  financing  in- 
stitution.   To  avoid  this  and  other  problems, 
NHC  recommends  an  amq|^dment  in  the  law 
to  authorize  the  Inclusion  In   the  original 
mortgage   of  the  estimated  amoimt  of  the 
operating    losses    for    the    InlUal    two-year 
period.     Although  this  amount  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  mortgage,  there  would  be  a 
requirement  that  any  mortgage  funds  not 
needed  to  meet  such  losses  would  be  used  to 
reduce  the  mortgage:  also,  that  the  Investors 
are  not  to  receive  any  return  on  their  In- 
vestment during  the  period  when  operating 
deficits     are     being     met     from    mortgaee 
proceeds.  " 

10.  There  Is  a  balance  of  only  about  $40 
million  in  the  FNMA  special  assistance  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  mortgages  on  housing 
in  urban  renewal  areas.    However,  even  this 
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Inadequate  amount  was  impounded  by  the 
Administration  until   the   next  fiscal   year 
??*  ^®"°°  "»«  f^*!  ^  «>  low  Is  because  a 
1966  law  transferred  $500  million  away  from 
the  special  asslsUnce  fund  for  multifamily 
housing  (i.e.,  housing  located  In  urban  re- 
newal areas,  nonprofit  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  other  moderate  income  housing)    to  a 
fund    to    buy    mortgages    on    single    family 
homes.    It  is  necessary  that  this  $600  mllUon 
be  restored  to  the  FNMA  special  assistance 
fund  to  purchase  mortgages  on  the  eligible 
multlfanuiy   housing.     To  provide   for   this 
and  for  other  FNMA  special  assistance  pur- 
chases recommended  In  these  resolutions  the 
revolving  fund  for  FNMA  special  assistknce 
Should  be  increased  by  a  total  of  3  billion 
dollars  to  provide  the  financing  required  for 
the   expanded    housing    programs   described 
in  these  resolutions.     The  expenditures  by 
FNMA  for  mortgage  purchases  do  not  repre- 
swit    grants,    but    are    recoverable    assets 
Through  the  sale  to  private  investors  of  par- 
ticipations in  these  FNMA  loans  and  the  HOT) 
loans  for  college  housing  and  elderly  houslnK 
private  Investment  Is  substituted  for  the  fed- 
f^f*,     nf^-    '^*  °°^y  '"^^  ^  *he  government 
i„  ^    ™'"®°*'®  between  the  Interest  rates 
on  the  HTJD  loans  and  the  rate  paid  by  FNMA 
to  private  Investors  on  participations      Ex- 
cept for  the  loans  at  below-market  Interest 
It!f*'J?^  represents   no  cost   and   no  net 

fX^i''!!'"''  "^.J^^  ^  *«  below-market 
interest  loans,  the  annual  cost  and  net  HTJD 
expenditure  is  the  difference  between  the 
^H^'^'^'J^f^  interest  rate  and  the  market 
rate  on  FNMA  participation  sales. 

11.  It  U  necessary  to  Increase  and  accel- 
erate the  volume  and  production  of  multl- 
family  housing  In  order  to  meet  the  urban 
crlsU  and  achieve  success  in  the  model  cities 
program.  There  are  restraints  and  restric- 
tions in  multifamily  housing  programs  which 
seek  to  eliminate  all  risks  and  assure  that 
there  will  not  be  losses  on  projects.  These 
restraints  and  restrictions  are  impeding  the 
program  and  denying  homes  to  people  who 
urgentiy  need  them.  Many  of  the  multi- 
J^lJ'°^^^^  programs  are  pioneering  In 
difficult  areas  of  need  which  necessarily  in- 
volve greater  risks  and  which  may  entaU 
losses  that  exceed  the  amount  of  premiums 

'^}l^^\  ^*°'=^  ^^^  P'°-I«ct8  Effect  the 
public  Interest  and  Involve  important  social 
objectives.  It  should  be  recognized  Uiat  nor- 
mal  business  underwriting  criteria  cannot 
be  applied  to  these  programs,  particularly 
those  designed  to  meet  needs  among  lower  In- 
come famlUes  or  those  located  In  areas  of 
urban  renewal.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
law  be  specifically  amended  to  provide  for 
appropriations  to  cover  such  losses  when  they 
exceed  the  amount  of  premiums  collected 
on  such  programs  which  are  affected  by  a 
special  public  Interest  or  social  purpose  TTils 
would  Include  programs  such  as  rehablUta- 
tlon  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas  under 
Sedition  220,  and  market  rate  221(d)  (3)  pro- 
grams involving  rent  supplements  or  the  re- 
housing of  displaced  persons. 

12.  As  recommended  In  an  earlier  Resolu- 
,..2w.^°*^  bousing  authorities  should  be 
eligible  as  sponsors  of  multifamily  housing 
in  the  programs  under  Section  221(d)(3) 
(below-market  interest  rate).  Section  202 
(housing  for  the  elderly)  and  rent  supple- 
ments. 

C-IX.  Rehabilitation 

,2^^^°  °°*'*  general  agreement  that  we 
l»ck  adequate  tools  for  an  effective  rehablU- 
atlon  program.  No  substantial  progress  has 
been  achieved  through  private  efforts  to 
acquire  scattered  buildings  and  obtain  ade- 
quate financing.  Everyone  recognizes  the 
importance  of  saving  existing  neighborhoods 
where  feasible,  through  rehabilitating  suit- 
able structures  and  other  conservation  meas- 
ures. The  model  cities  program  la  relying 
upon  rehablUtation  of  housing  as  one  of  the 
major  means  of  accomplishing  its  objectives. 
It  la  aound  pubUo  poUcy  to  Improve  our 
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present  housing  supply  and  conserve  nelKh. 
borhooda.  rather  than  to  allow  Uiem  to  d» 
teriorate  and  subsequently  require  that 
greater  costs  be  Incurred  In  demoUtion  and 
reconstruction.  For  this  reason  NHc  .. 
pleaaed  to  note  that  the  President  Intend! 
to  assemble  an  expert  group  of  private  citi! 

!!f*K,M.*"^™i°*  "^""y  possible  means  of 
establishing  the  Institutions  to  encoura« 
the  development  of  a  large-scale  efficient  re- 
hablUtatlon  Industry.  """i-icni  re- 

2.  We  must  give  reality  to  the  popular  but 
generauy  elusive  goals  of  large  scale  rehabU- 
i^!ih°.  o^^"!*^'^  deterlofating  housing 
H^.  ^  "*'°'"  ***'  '*'«*  requiring  demoS? 
Hon.  There  are  some  significant  Innovations 
underway  which  hold  promise  for  more  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  efforts.  But  by  and 
large  our  attempts  to  achieve  large  scale  re- 
hablUtation have  failed  In  any  broad  sense 
by  reasons  of  the  absence  of  realUtic  financ- 
ing and  technological  mechanisms. 

3L  We  must  modify  present  programs  and 
devise  new  ones  which  will  achieve  the  vol- 
ume  of  rehabilitation  which  is  necessary  for 
a  successful  program  In  model  cities  and  for 
the  improvement  of  deteriorated  areas  In 
other  cities.  This  will  require  more  favor- 
able and  realistic  financing  terms  and  the 
development  of  advanced  technological  meth- 
ods for  effective  application. 

4.  Present  federal  assistance  Is  not  ade- 

5Kim  M*''**"^"  '°  achieving  large-scale 
rehablUtation.  Our  attempts  to  achieve 
such  rehabilitation  have  failed  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  realistic  program  of  federal  as- 
sistance. We  need  new  financing  programs 
Which  Will  work.  The  formulas  for  det«! 
mining  mortgage  amounts  on  rehabilitation 
must  recognize  the  actual  cost  of  acquiring 
and  rehabilitating  properties  that  are  struc- 
turally sound.  There  must  be  subsidies  to 
write  down  the  cost  of  properties  to  be  re- 
habilitated where  this  is  necessary  m  order 
to  achieve  monthly  charges  low  enough  to 
reach  those  to  be  served. 

6.  There  should  also  be  a  contingency 
allowance  built  Into  a  new  financing  formula 
K  *f..°w  "placement  cost.  This  allowance 
ahould  be  Included  in  the  mortgage.  In  re- 
habUltation,  the  contractor  is  often  not 
aware  of  potential  structural,  electrical  or 
plumbing  problems  until  he  breaks  Into  the 
walls  and  ascertains  the  actual  conditions. 
At  present,  when  the  contractor  Incurs  extra 
costs  due  to  unforeseen  conditions,  he  must 
meet  them  from  hU  profit  allowance  which 
means  he  Is  likely  to  end  up  with  no  profit 
or  with  a  loss.  For  this  reason,  many  con- 
tractors are  unwilling  to  undertake  FHA- 
Insured  rehabilitation  projects. 

6.  In  those  projects  where  the  property  Is 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  proposed  mort- 
gagor, cost  savings  may  be  achieved  by  strip- 
ping down  the  buUdlng  and  tearing  out  the 
interior  walls  before  making  estimates  or 
getting  bids  for  the  rehablUtation  work.  In 
such  cases,  FHA  ahould  recognize  the  costs 
of  gutting  the  building  since  this  Increases 
the  value  of  the  property  before  rehabilita- 
tion. It  alBo  attracts  contractors  to  do  the 
rehablUtation  work,  because  conditions  are 
known  and  unforeseen  contingencies  are 
minimized. 

7.  To  reduce  the  monthly  charges  to  the 
level  which  moderate-income  families  can 
afford.  It  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  present 
requirements  for  short  amortization  periods 
on  rehabilitation  projects.  Where  rehablU- 
tation properties  are  located  in  a  central  city, 
there  are  Ukely  to  be  Increments  In  land 
value  which  wUl  enable  the  repayment  of  the 
loan,  even  though  demolition  occura  well  In 
advance  of  the  remaining  estimated  life  of 
the  improvements.  At  preaent  the  statute 
provides  that  such  mortgages  should  not 
have  a  maturity  exceeding  %  of  the  remain- 
ing economic  life  of  building  Improvements. 
This  limitation  should  be  repealed.  FHA 
should  be  authorized  to  fix  forty-year  ma- 
turities when  it  determines  thl«  la  appro- 
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prlate  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  program. 

8.  It  appears  entirely  clear,  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  that  large-scale  rehabUltatlon 
programs  will  require  capital  and  other  sub- 
sidies comparable  to  those  involved  In  ac- 
quiring and  clearing  alum  properties.  It  re- 
quires subsidies  to  write  down  the  costs  of 
properties  to  be  rehablUtated  and  to  pro- 
duce monthly  charges  which  are  within  the 
financial  reach  of  the  lower  income  famlUes 
to  be  served. 

9.  The  1966  Act  adds  Section  221  (h)  which 
provides  for  the  new  program  Initiated  by 
Congresswoman  Sullivan  of  3%  loans  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  rehablUtation  of  sub- 
standard houalng  for  reaale  to  low-Income 
purchasers.  It  authorizea  $20  mUlion  of 
FHA-lnsured  mortgages  for  the  program.  We 
urge  that  this  new  program  be  encouraged 
and  expedited,  with  additional  authoriza- 
tions commensurate  with  the  nationwide 
need.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  our  commendation  of  Congresa- 
woman  Sullivan  for  sponsoring  It,  see  Chap- 
ter C-XII-3  of  these  Resolutions.) 

10.  The  1965  Act  provides  that  at  least 
10  rf,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  new  urban  re- 
newal grant  authority — and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  low-interest  rehabilitation  loans 
under  Section  812  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964 — shall  be  used  for  code  enforcement 
and  rehabilitation  to  minimize  the  need  for 
demolition  and  clearance  of  existing  urban 
structures.  We  commend  Congressman 
Wldnall  for  Initiating  and  securing  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  It  should  stim- 
ulate code  enforcement  and  rehablUtation. 

11.  NHC  recommends  that  legislation  be 
enacted,  along  the  Unes  recommended  by 
Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  which  would 
provide  standby  financing  of  necessary  Im- 
provements to  homes  owned  and  occupied 
by  low-income  elderly  couples  or  individuals 
in  urban  renewal  areas.  Under  such  ar- 
rangements. Interest  and  amortization  on 
FHA-lnsured  loans  for  these  purposes  would 
be  deferred  until  the  death  of  the  owner 
or  earUer  sale  of  the  property. 

12.  A  new  minimum  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram Is  needed  for  short-term  rehabilitation, 
to  be  administered  by  HUD,  although  It 
should  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  anti- 
poverty  objectlvee.  The  key  to  early  suc- 
cesses In  poverty  reduction  and  the  creation 
of  self-respecting  citizens  is  what  happens 
to  the  children  of  impoverished  famlUes. 
Since  housing  and  rehabUltatlon  are  com- 
plex private  industries,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  achieve  results.  Housing  Improvements 
are  required  now  to  provide  decent  homes 
for  Impoverished  famUles  and  their  children. 
We  need  a  fast  program  to  bring  housing  up 
to  code  standards  without  overcrowding  in 
occupany.  In  addition  to  grants  for  code 
enforcement,  HUD  should  finance:  (a)  the 
purchase  of  slum  buildings  which  are  In 
violation  of  housing  codes  or  are  over- 
crowded: (b)  their  rehabilitation  up  to  code 
standards:  and  (c)  rehabUltatlon  grants  up 
to  $1,600  to  low  Income  owner-occupants 
outside  of  urban  renewal  areas  where  an 
official  code  enforcement  program  is  under- 
way. The  housing  should  then  be  provided 
at  monthly  charges  which  the  famlUes  can 
afford,  with  HUD  grants  to  make  up  the  dif- 
lerence  between  what  the  poverty  famlUes 
can  pay  (using  20%  of  their  Income)  and 
the  economic  monthly  cost  of  the  housing. 
NHC  recommends  necessary  legislation  to 
enable  HUD  to  undertake  this  program, 
wWch  possibly  could  be  done  through  the 
urban  renewal  process  If  funds  are  made 
available. 

13.  NHC  commends  Senator  Javlts  for  his 
leadership  in  a  proposal  to  help  solve  the 
wrlous  rehabilitation  problem.  NHC  In- 
wnds  to  study  the  bill  which  he  Introduced, 
8.  1199,  BO  as  to  determine  whether  It  can 
«upport  It  with  such  amendments  as  It 
deems  necessary.  WhUe  very  Important,  the 
rehablUtation  program  Is  only  one  of  many 


programs  required  and  recommended  In 
these  Resolutions  to  meet  our  housing  and 
urban  development  needs  and  to  achieve  our 
20-year  goals. 

C-X.  Housing  for  the  elderly 

1.  The  authorization  of  loans  under  Sec- 
tion 202  for  housing  for  the  elderly  should 
be  Increased  by  $100,000,000  a  year  for  the 
next  three  years.  The  1965  Act  authorized 
a  total  of  $150,000,000  of  loans  for  a  4-year 
period.  This  Is  Inadequate  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous need.  In  addition,  the  present 
policies  under  Section  221(d)(3)  should  be 
modified  to  permit  the  construction  of  such 
projects  exclusively  for  the  elderly,  rather 
than  limiting  such  financing  to  projects 
which  also  serve  other  age  groups. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  loans  equal  to  total  development 
costs,  HUD  should  eliminate  the  requlre- 
menU  In  the  202  program  that  an  approved 
sponsor  must  make  an  Investment  to  cover 
the  cost  of  faculties,  furnishings,  equip- 
ment and  working  capital.  Such  costs 
should  be  Included  In  the  loan.  The  con- 
tribution of  the  properly-motivated  spon- 
sor consists  of  its  devotion  of  time,  Ingenuity 
and  energy  In  Initiating,  developing  and  ad- 
mlnlatering  projects,  all  without  compensa- 
tion. 

3.  Cost  limits  under  the  202  program 
should  be  Increased  so  that  they  will  enable 
housing  to  be  built  within  the  cities  where 
they  are  urgently  needed  to  serve  the  elder- 
ly. In  view  of  land  costs  and  densities  of 
the  cities,  this  should  Include  high-rise 
buildings.  Moreover,  the  program  should 
Include  rehabilitation  as  well  as  new  con- 
struction. Tax  abatement  should  not  be 
required  In  order  to  undertake  high-rise 
construction  or  otherwise  incur  construc- 
tion costs  that  are  reqvilred  In  built-up  areas 
of  cities.  Such  tax  abatement  is  often  not 
available  because  of  restrictions  m  state  and 
local  laws.  Moreover,  many  cities  are  facing 
problems  of  inadequate  tax  revenues  and  are 
reluctant  to  grant  tax  .ibatements.  Housing 
for  the  elderly  under  section  202  should  be 
permitted  to  pay  full  taxes,  particularly 
since  this  is  permitted  under  the  program 
for  the  leasing  of  privately-owned  housing 
for  pubUc  housing  purposes  and  under  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

4.  There  Is  also  need  for  special  programs 
to  provide:  (a)  Federal  grants  to  assist  in 
the  training  of  professional  personnel  for 
the  management  of  elderly  housing  pro- 
jects; (b)  grants  for  the  capital  cost  of  nec- 
essary related  faculties,  such  as  senior  ac- 
tivity centers,  health  maintenance  units, 
dining  rooms,  bobby  and  craft  rooms,  and 
coimseUng  centers;  and  (c)  grants  for  work- 
ing capital  and  seed  money  to  States,  locali- 
ties and  national  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  church  groups,  labor  unions,  and 
fraternal  organizations. 

6.  NHC  urges  that  housing  for  the  elderly 
be  included  In  aU  planning  under  model 
cities  programs. 

C-XI.  College  housing 
Since  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  oxir  Nation  has  In- 
creasingly recognized  its  dependency  upon 
higher  education  for  Its  security,  welfare, 
and  continued  prosperity.  In  order  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  ex- 
panding numbers  of  student  applications 
and  by  required  increases  In  facilities,  addi- 
tional housing  must  be  provided  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

Congress  recognized  the  appropriateness 
of  meeting  such  needs  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  it  provided 
for  the  Institution  of  low-interest  loans  for 
housing  and  other  educational  facilities  for 
students  and  faculties.  As  Increased  since 
1950,  the  loan  fund  authorized  is  $1,676  bU- 
Hon,  which  amount  Is  Increased  by  $300  mU- 
llon  each  year  from  1961  to  1968.  This  $300 
mlUlon  yearly  Increase  Is  wholly  Inadequate 


to  meet  current  needs.  A  recent  study  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
CouncU  on  Education  has  Indicated  that 
approximately  $1.5  bUllon  per  year  wiU  be 
needed  tor  college  housing  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Recognizing  that  a  portion  of  this 
amount  may  be  derived  from  non-Federal 
sources,  the  CoiincU  recommends  that  Con- 
gress authorize  a  minimum  of  $1  bUllon  per 
year  for  the  next  ten  years  In  the  form  (rf 
a  long-term,  low  Interest  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  faculties.  NHC  sup- 
ports this  recommendation. 

The  Housing  BiU  of  1967  proposes  an  In- 
crease In  the  Interest  rate  on  college  loans 
from  3  percent  to  a  rate  equal  to  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  comparable  maturi- 
ties of  U.S.  obligations — with  discretion  in 
HUD  to  make  a  reduction  of  not  more  than 
1  percent  below  this  average  yield.  Since 
the  preaent  average  market  yield  is  4%%, 
this  means  that  the  interest  rate  on  college 
loans  would  be  increased  from  3  %  to  at  least 
3%%  and,  possibly,  to  4%%.  NHC  la  op- 
posed  to  this  increase  In  the  Interest  rate 
on  college  housing  loans.  We  beUeve 
that  these  loans  should  continue  to  be 
made  at  the  same  3%  Interest  rate 
that  Congress  previously  i^}proved.  We  cc«n- 
mend  Chairmen  Patman  and  Barrett  for 
deleting  this  provision  from  the  Housing 
BUI  of  1967  which  they  Introduced  separately. 
C-XII.  Recent  proposals  for  homeowner  ship 
by  lower  income  families 

1.  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Urban 
and  Rural  Poverty,  the  President  has 
caUed  lor  a  new  program  of  low-income  home 
ownership.  He  has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  carry  out,  vrtthln  existing  authority, 
a  pilot  program  in  this  direction  and  has 
authorized  FNMA  to  use  (20  mlUion  of  Its 
funds  to  support  this  program.  The  program 
is  intended  to  (a)  Identify  low-income  fami- 
lies with  the  potential  to  build  an  ownership 
equity  In  a  home,  (b)  Provide  guidelines  to 
assure  the  economic  soundness  of  their  In- 
vestment, (c)  Explore  a  program  to  Insure 
low-Income  famlUes  against  mortgage  de- 
faults and  foreclosures  that  result  from  loss 
of  health  or  economic  recession,  and  (d) 
Encourage  ownership  equity  to  be  acqiUred 
through  self-help  In  the  construction  of 
homes.  The  President  has  stated  that  the 
various  forms  of  ownership  should  all  be  ex- 
plored, including  cooperatives  and  individual 
ownership  of  single-family  homea  and  apart- 
ments; also  that  multifamily  buildings  and 
Individual  homes,  whether  new  or  rehablU- 
tated, should  be  Included  In  the  program. 

2.  NHC  commends  the  President  for  imple- 
menting this  program  and  urges  the  Secre- 
tary to  formulate  as  speedUy  as  possible  the 
necessary  actions  for  its  effective  execution. 
However,  to  achieve  widespresMl  home  owner- 
ship by  low-income  famlUes,  we  need  to  do 
more  than  start  the  pilot  operation  approved 
by  the  President. 

3.  In  the  field  of  rehabUltatlon,  the  1966 
law  added  a  new  Section  221(h)  which  Is  in- 
tended to  Initiate  a  program  of  home  owner- 
ship among  low-income  famlUes.  Under  this 
program,  a  nonprofit  corporation  will  acquire 
and  rehabilitate  substandard  housing.  These 
rehabilitated  houses  are  to  be  sold  for  indi- 
vidual ownership  by  low-income  purchasers. 
We  compUment  Congresswoman  SulUvan  for 
her  major  role  in  Initiating  and  securing  the 
enactment  of  this  Important  law.  We  urge 
HUD  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  expe- 
dite and  faclUtate  its  use  In  achieving  Its  two 
principal  purposes:  (a)  to  provide  a  new 
financing  technique  for  rehablUtation;  and 
(b)  to  enable  low-Income  people  to  achieve 
ownership  of  such  homes.  FHA  recently 
issued  Its  reg\Uations  and  instruction  hand- 
book to  Implement  this  law.  For  the  reasons 
set  forth  In  paragraph  C-VIH-(8)  of  these 
Resolutions,  we  recommend  that  FHA  should 
not  require  that  nonprofit  organizations  give 
a  guaranty  against  deficits  that  may  occur  In 
this  housing  program.    In  view  of  the  great 
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need  for  thla  program,  we  recommend  that 
tbe  Congressional  authorization  of  FHA  In- 
surance  be  Increased  commenstirate  with  this 
need. 

4(a)  We  need  to  establish  the  President's 
program  on  a  permanent  legislative  basis, 
with  adequate  continuing  authorizations 
which  will  meet  the  nationwide  need.  To 
do  this,  eimendments  could  be  made  to  exist- 
ing legislation  under  Section  221  which 
would  aaio-npUsh  the  following : 

Use  existing  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
program  which  would  operate  within  the 
existing  legislative  framework. 

Pattern  the  new  program  after  Section  221 
(h),  but  broaden  It  to  Include  new  construc- 
tion In  addition  to  rehabilitation. 

Provide  for  Interest  rates  which  are  low 
enough  to  serve  lower-lnoooae  families,  which 
rates  could  be  belbw  the  present  3%   rate. 

Include  other  fonM^pf  ownership  as  rec- 
ommended In  the  Presl^nt's  message,  such 
as  cooperative  ownership  where  the  housing 
would  be  occupied  by  It^  resident  members 
who  qualify  as  lower-lnodipe  families. 

Authorize  FNMA  special^  aaolatftDce  pur- 
chases of  such  mortgages,  with  a  necessary 
Increase  In  the  FNMA  authorization. 

Utilize  FNMA  sales  of  participations  In 
such  mortgages  which  would  substitute  pri- 
vate Investment  for  the  Government  Invest- 
ment In  the  loans. 

Authorize  annual  appropriations  to  cover 
the  difference  between  the  low  Interest  rates 
charged  lower-Income  fsonlUea  and  the  mar- 
ket rate  paid  by  FNMA  on  Its  participation 
sales. 

Insure  the  participating  lower-Income  fam- 
ilies against  mortgage  foreclosures  due  to  111 
health  or  economic  recession. 

(b)  The  proposed  program  is  \irgently 
needed  to  fill  a  gap  In  our  existing  bousing 
programs  and  meet  the  neglected  needs  of 
a  "lower-Income  group"  than  those  served 
by  the  221(d)  (3)  program  with  a  3%  Interest 
rate,  whom  we  describe  as  the  "moderate  In- 
come group."  '  While  this  neglected  group 
has  lower  Incomes  than  those  of  moderate 
Incomes  served  by  this  221(d)(3)  program, 
their  Incomes  are  above  the  level  reached  by 
subsidies  under  public  housing  or  rent  sup- 
plements who  constitute  the  "low-Income 
group."  Through  an  Interest  rate  below  3%. 
It  will  be  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people  of  lower  Incomes  who  have  a  potential 
to  achieve  and  retain  ownership. 

(c)  We  are  not  proposing  that  there  be 
separate  projects  or  developments  to  serve 
those  In  the  moderate  Income  group  and 
those  In  the  lower  Income  group  respectively. 
We  believe  that  It  Is  desirable  to  have  fami- 
lies of  different  Income  groups  occupying  the 
same  piroject  and  living  In  the  same  commu- 
nity, since  this  avoids  the  undesirable  sodal 
consequences  of  isolating  people  by  Incomes. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  having  different 
interest  rates  attributable  to  the  dwellings 
occupied  by  those  of  different  Incomes,  with 
appropriate  adjustments  In  the  Interest  rates 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  residents  and 
what  they  can  afford.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  a  family  would  continue  In  own- 
ership and  residence  as  Its  Income  Increased. 
As  the  family's  Income  Increases,  Its  monthly 
charges  would  be  Increased  to  reflect  a  higher 
Interest  rate  until  the  family  Is  paying  the 
full  market  rate. 

6(a)  Recently,  Senator  Percy  of  Illinois 
presented  a  plan  which  Is  variously  described 
as  "An  Imaginative  Proposal  for  Home  Own- 
ership" and  "A  New  Dawn  for  Our  Cities." 
NHC  commends  Senator  Percy  for  his  con- 
cern and  leadership  In  proposing  solutions 


>  In  the  program  under  221  (h)  where  lower 
costs  may  be  achieved  through  rehabilita- 
tion. It  should  be  possible  to  reach  some  of 
the  low-Income  group — ^particularly  In  urban 
renewal  and  other  areas  when  there  are  write- 
downs In  the  sale  of  the  substandard  prop- 
erties to  be  rehabilitated. 


to  the  dUBcult  and  continuing  housing  prob- 
lem of  lower-Income  families.  NHC  Is  In 
agreement  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
plan  to  achieve  home  ownership  by  lower- 
Income  families  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  following  values,  as  stated  in  the  plan; 

Human  dignity  and  self-esteem 

Motivation  to  achieve 

Feeling  of  security  and  "roots" 

Community  responsibility  and  stability 

Physical  preservation  and  Improvement  of 
residential  neighborhoods 

Encouragement  of  participation  and  lead- 
ership In  community  activities. 

These  are  values  that  the  NHC  has  consist- 
ently believed  In  and  supported.  However, 
NHC  recognizes  that  for  many  Aniericans 
rental  bousing  offers  a  better  solution  to 
their  particular  needs  and  desires,  because 
of  their  need  for  mobility  or  other  reasons — 
such  as  a  lack  of  potential  to  achieve  and 
retain  ownership.'  In  addition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  home  ownership,  the  plan  seeks  to 
encourage  self-help  and  meaningful  partici- 
pation by  lower-income  families  in  decision 
making.  It  also  endeavors  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  private  enterprise.  Including 
nonprofit  organizations. 

(b)  To  fulfill  these  objectives  and  princi- 
ples, the  plan  proposes  new  federal  legisla- 
tion which  would  include  the  establishment 
of  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  be  called  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
(NHOF).  Two-thirds  of  its  Board  would  be 
from  the  private  sector  and  one- third  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  Senate  ap- 
proval. NHOF  would  be  authorized  to  Issue 
debentures  which  would  be  federally  guar- 
anteed. Originally,  low  Interest  loans  were 
to  be  achieved  by  granting  federal  tax  ex- 
emption to  NHOF  debentures.  Recently, 
however.  Senator  Percy  has  shifted  from  tax 
exemption  of  the  NHOF  debentures  to  a 
direct  federal  interest  subsidy  which  would 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  interest 
rate  on  the  NHOF  debentures  and  the  lower 
Interest  rate  charged  by  NHOF.  Since  such 
lower  Interest  rates  must  be  charged  In  ordw 
to  achieve  low  enough  monthly  charges  to 
bring  individual  and  cooperative  ownership 
to  lower  income  families.  Congressional  ap- 
propriations will  be  required  to  pay  the 
difference  between  these  lower  interest  rates 
and  the  market-interest  rates  on  NHOF  de- 
bentures. Besides  providing  homes  to  lower- 
income  families  through  this  program,  there 
would  be  NHOF  Insurance  of  the  home  owner 
against  foreclosure  due  to  curtailment  of  in- 
come through  ill  health  or  economic  reces- 
sions. The  risk  of  this  program  would  be 
spread  over  all  NHOF  borrowers.  NHOF 
would  be  subject  to  Oovemment  corporation 
auditing,  budgeting  and  reporting  require- 
ments and  specified  consultation  procedures, 
but  it  would  be  privately  controlled.  The 
plan  contemplates  an  active  role  for  housing 
cooperatives  which  have  provided  a  way  for 
families  to  achieve  ownership  in  the  multi- 
family  housing  construction  which  Is  tending 
to  predominate  in  the  larger  cities  as  a  result 
of  increasing  land  densities  and  costs.  The 
foregoing  description  of  the  plan  Is  based 
upon  published  reports,  and  responses  to 
inquiries,  concerning  the  plan.  However, 
NHC  has  not  yet  seen  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  Implement  the  plan,  so  we 
reserve  further  conunent  and  recommenda- 
tions until  we  have  made  a  study  of  the  bill 
after  It  Is  Introduced. 

(c)  The  proix>sed  plan  raises  many  ques- 
tions which  require  careful  study.  The  fed- 
eral guaranty  of  debentures  raises  ques- 
tions concerning  (1)  the  appropriateness  of 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  a  corporation 
which  would  be  under  private  control  and 


*  As  pointed  out  in  paragraph  12,  It  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  more  realistic  credit  cri- 
teria for  lower  Income  families  so  they  can 
achieve  Individual  or  cooperative  ownership 
of  their  homes. 


(2)  the  adequacy  of  federal  regulation  of 
such  a  corporation.  On  the  proposed  in- 
surance program  to  protect  home  owners 
against  foreclosures  due  to  HI  health  or  eco- 
nomic recession,  there  are  questions  ooncern- 
Ing  the  cost  of  such  insurance  and  whether 
NHOF  borrowers  could  afford  it  and  provide 
adequate  reserves.  On  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  new  corporation  and  an  entirely  new 
legislative  framework  for  the  program,  we 
raise  the  question  why  It  would  not  be  better 
to  use  existing  agencies  which  would  operate 
within  the  existing  legislative  framework, 
but  with  necessary  amendments  as  outlined 
above.  While  NHC  has  these  and  other 
questions  of  policy  and  legality  concerning 
the  plan,  NHC  welcomes  the  prc^josal  of  a 
plan  designed  to  meet  the  bousing  needs  of 
lower-income  families  and  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  home  ownership  to  them.  NHC  in- 
tends to  continue  its  study  of  the  plan  so  u 
to  determine  whether  it  can  support  the  plan 
with  necessary  amendments.  NHC  Is  always 
Interested  in  the  development  of  additional 
tools  to  meet  the  critical  housing  needs  ot 
the  American  people,  particularly  those  who 
are  underprlvllegMI. 

6.  Meanwhile,  It  should  be  noted  that  (or 
many  years,  NHC  has  advocated  and  helped 
secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  bring 
Individual  and  cooperative  home  ownership 
to  moderate  Income  people.  In  the  following 
paragraphs,  this  resolution  summarizes  many 
tried  and  tested  progranu  which  are  now  in 
operation  to  enable  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies to  achieve  ownership  of  individual  home* 
or  cooperative  ownership  of  multifamlly 
housing.  An  expansion  of  all  of  these  exist- 
ing programs  is  required.  With  such  an  ex- 
p>anslon  of  programs  now  in  operation,  it  will 
be  possible  to  produce  desired  results  quickly. 
We  urge  the  Administration  to  take  the  ac- 
tions necessary  to  implement  and  fund  all  ot 
these  programs  and  to  seek  necessary  addi- 
tional authorizations.  In  addition,  these  res- 
olutions contain  proposals  for  new  progranu 
to  enable  lower-Income  families  to  achieve 
individual  or  cooperative  home  ownership. 

7.  Among  the  existing  programs  is  coopera- 
tive housing  under  Section  221(d)(3)  where 
almost  one-third  of  this  3%  interest-rate  pro- 
gram Involves  home  ownership  for  moderate- 
Income  families.  For  middle  Income  famlllei, 
cooperative  home  ownership  Is  being  achieved 
through  the  6V*%  interest-rate  program 
under  Section  313.  These  programs  for  co- 
operative home  ownership  have  achieved  the 
values  and  benefits  listed  above.  They  in- 
volve participation  by  the  members  In  deci- 
sion nuiklng,  since  every  cooperative  is  a 
democratic  organization  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  resident  members. 

8.  An  amendment  In  the  1966  Act  adopted 
the  principle  of  self-help  In  cooperative  hous- 
ing projects.  It  would  allow  members  of  a 
cooperative  to  donate  their  labor  in  helping 
to  produce  housing  for  themselves,  whlcli 
would  reduce  their  housing  costs.  On  such 
labor  donated  by  the  housing  oonstimen. 
the  prevailing  vrage  requirements  are  waived. 
Likewise,  under  cooperative  housing,  there  U 
self-help  by  the  members  in  providing  some 
of  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  prop- 
erty, such  as  Interior  decorating. 

9.  FNMA  special  assistance  funds  are  avail- 
able to  purchase  mortgages  on  Individual 
homes  which  do  not  exceed  tlS.OOO  (subject 
to  some  exceptions).  This  achieves  home 
ownership  on  housing  of  relatively  moderate 
cost.  The  use  of  FNMA's  special  assistance 
funds  helps  to  provide  mortgage  financing  at 
reasonable  cost. 

10.  The  programs  described  above  observe 
the  principle  of  utilizing  private  enterprise. 
since  there  Is:  (a)  private  ownership  of  the 
housing — being  either  Individual  or  coopera- 
tive home  ownership;  (b)  private  consuuc- 
tlon  of  the  housing  by  private  builders  and 
contractors;  and  (c)  jMlvate  capital  through 
Interim  financing  until  the  project  Is  com- 
pleted and  through  the  sale  by  FNMA  to 
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private  Investors  of  partlclp«tlons  In  the 
mortgages  purchased  with  special  assistance 
funds. 

11.  On  the  legislation  covering  recent  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  Individual  and  co- 
operative home  ownership  by  moderate-in- 
come families,  we  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  sponsorship  and  support  of  Senator 
Sparkman  and  Congressmen  Patman,  Bar- 
rett, and  Reuss  and  Congresswoman  Sullivan. 

12.  To  further  encourage  and  Increase  In- 
dividual and  cooperative  home  ownership 
among  families  of  moderate,  lower  and  low 
Incomes,  NHC  recommends  a  change  In  the 
FHA  regulations  regarding  credit  approvals. 
The  credit  requirements  are  too  stringent  as 
applied  to  such  families,  llius.  It  denies 
them  an  opportunity  for  home  ownership  if 
their  credit  reports  Indicate  they  have  ex- 
perienced past  difficulties  In  meeting  obliga- 
tions, which  frequently  occurs  among  these 
Income  groups.  However,  this  should  not 
bar  them  from  home  ownership.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  establish  and  apply  more  realistic 
cifcdlt  criteria  for  such  families.  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  such  families  should  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  credit  risks  If  they 
have  established  a  good  record  of  meeting 
their  monthly  charges  for  housing  during 
the  preceding  year,  provided  that  the  amount 
which  they  have  paid  is  comparable  to  what 
they  would  pay  for  their  proposed  housing 
under  individual  or  cooperative  ownership. 

13.  In  these  Resolutions,  NHC  recommends 
legislation  authorizing  the  sale  of  public 
housing  for  cooperative  or  individual  owner- 
ship, subject  to  appropriate  restrictions;  also, 
additional  progranu  to  provide  such  owner- 
ship by  those  In  the  lower  Income  group. 

14.  HUD  and  Its  constituent  agencies 
should  fully  use  all  available  legislative  tools 
under  existing  programs  to  achieve  the  val- 
ues and  objectives  of  bringing  Individual 
and  cooperative  home  ownership  to  people 
with  incomes  which  are  moderate,  lower  or 
low.    This  should  Include  the  foUovrtng: 

(a)  There  should  be  an  active  program 
to  encourage  such  ownership  under  the 
231(d)(3)  program;  the  rent  supplement 
program;  the  303  program:  the  public  hous- 
ing program;  the  program  for  leasing  private 
housing  to  serve  public  housing  families; 
the  mixed  private  and  public  ownership 
program  to  provide  housing  for  people  with 
Incomes  which  are  moderate,  lower,  or  low; 
and  other  programs. 

( b )  In  the  disposition  of  housing  acquired 
by  HUD  and  Its  constituent  agencies,  a  pri- 
ority should  be  afforded  to  the  residents  who 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
properties  either  through  Individual  or  co- 
operative home  ownership. 

(c)  In  the  disposition  of  property  by  urban 
renewal  agencies,  there  should  be  a  recogni- 
tion In  the  disposition  plan  that  it  Is  im- 
portant to  achieve  individual  or  cooperative 
home  ownership  In  residential  urban  renewal 
areas.  Accordingly,  part  of  these  areas 
should  be  considered  for  the  development  of 
housing  to  be  so  owned  by  the  people.  As 
to  such  areas,  there  should  be  a  disposition 
condition  that  those  who  acquire  the  prop- 
erty agree  to  develop  it  for  housing  that  will 
Involve  such  ownership.  To  encourage  the 
building  In  urban  renewal  areas  of  the  re- 
quired volume  of  cooperative  housing,  the 
same  profit  and  risk  allowances  are  needed 
In  the  cooperative  programs  as  In  other 
multifamlly  programs  of  FHA,  In  recognition 
of  the  greater  coets  and  risks  when  building 
and  preselUng  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

CHAPTEB    D.    mtANCINO    NTTBSlNa    HOMK8    AND 
rAdUTIES  FOR  OSOTTP  MKOICAL,  PBACTIC* 

D-I.  Financing  nursing  homes  through  pub- 
lic housing  annual  contributions  contracts 
There  Is  a  continuing  desperate  need  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  nursing  home 
beds,  especially  among  the  low-income  elder- 
ly. This  will  be  Increased  by  demands  gen- 
erated through  Medicare.  Local  housing 
authorities,   with  their  long  experience  In 


planning,  building  and  operating  low-rent 
housing  for  the  elderly  are  well  qualified 
to  develop  nursing  homes  for  low-income 
persons.  They  should  be  authorized  to 
coordinate  their  housing  programs  with 
nursing  home  facilities  to  meet  community 
needs  for  the  low-Income  group.  This  can 
be  done  most  effectively  and  with  all  of  the 
advantages  of  public  hoxislng  financing,  by 
amending  the  U.8.  Housing  Act  of  1937,  to 
authorize  annual  contributions  contracts 
with  local  housing  authorities  for  nursing 
home  facilities.  In  addition,  Section  202 
should  be  amended  to  permit  the  Inclusion 
of  nursing  quarters  and  faclUUes  In  projects 
for  the  elderly  financed  under  that  section. 
By  this  amendment,  elderly  persons  becom- 
ing in  need  of  nursing  facilities  would  not 
have  to  leave  the  community  In  which  they 
are  living. 

D~II.  Direct  loans  for  nonpro/It  nursing 
homcM 
NHC  supports  legislation  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  which 
would  authorize  HUD  to  make  direct  loans 
covering  100  percent  of  development  cost 
for  new  or  rehabilitated  nursing  homes  to 
nonprofit  groups,  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions and  public  bodies.  The  loans  would 
be  made  at  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  3% 
and  for  60-year  terms. 

D-tll.  Group  medical  practice 
The  1966  Act  Includes  a  program  of  FHA 
Insurance  for  faclllUes  used  for  group  medi- 
cal practice.  NHC  reaffirms  Its  support  of 
this  program  and  urgea  the  Administration 
to  Implement  the  program  In  a  way  that  will 
encourage  the  development  of  nonprofit  co- 
operatives whose  members  will  obtain  the 
benefits  of  bona  fide  group  medical  practice 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  program  should 
operate  In  both  urban  and  nonurban  areas. 
caAPm  E.  tmsAN  renewal  pkogram 
E-I.  The  urban  renewal  program 
1.  The  1966  Act  increased  the  urban  re- 
newal capital  grant  contract  authorization 
by  $2.9  bllUon.  NHC  and  Its  cooperating 
public  Interest  organizations  testified  before 
the  legislative  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  this  increase  would  be  Insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the 
program  and  to  accommodate  the  Increasing 
requirements  of  communities  for  this  vital 
urban  assistance.  The  accuracy  of  the  fore- 
cast Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorizations for  each  fiscal  year  have  fallen 
far  short  of  meeting  the  backlog  of  eligible 
applications  plus  new  applications  entering 
the  pipeline,  notwithstanding  discourage- 
ment of  new  applications.  This  shortage  is 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Important  new 
tirban  renewal  activities — such  as  grants  for 
demolition  outside  urban  renewal  areas,  re- 
habilitation grants,  and  Increased  relocation 
grants — are  a  direct  charge  against  the  over- 
all urban  renewal  authorization.  In  addition 
to  urban  renewal  projects  themselves. 

2.  NHC  therefore  urges  that  the  capital 
grant  authorization  for  urban  renewal  be 
Increased  now  by  at  least  tz  bUllon  for  a  3- 
year  period.  This  $3  billion  Increase  In 
authorization  is  essential  for  urban  renewal 
to  bring  new  life  to  the  decaying  central 
cities  and  towns,  according  to  their  needs 
and  requirements.  The  need  for  this  In- 
crease Is  made  even  more  urgent  by  the 
expanded  demands  which  will  be  generated 
by  the  model  cities  program.  When  we  get 
the  full  Impact  of  that  program,  we  will 
need  to  triple  the  present  annual  rate  of 
$750  million  of  urban  renewal  grants  In 
order  to  achieve  our  2(X-year  goals.  This 
means  that  there  should  then  be  an  annual 
rate  of  ruban  renewal  grants  of  ♦2'^  billion. 

3.  If  the  $3  bllUon  Increase  In  the  tirban 
renewal  authorization  Is  not  feasible  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  as  a  minimum  the  NHC 
strongly  recommends  that  the  balance  of  the 
contract  authority  of  $760  mlUlon  (which 
was   made  available   by  the   1966   Act)    be 


released  now,  without  any  limitation  as  to 
fiscal  year.  This  would  have  the  reeult  of 
satisfying  the  present  backlog  of  demands, 
the  contlniilng  applications  which  will  be 
filed  by  communities  at  an  Increasing  rate, 
and  the  Increased  demands  which  will  be 
generated  by  the  model  cities  program.  Thla 
would  also  place  the  (ingress  In  position 
to  reappraise  the  long-term  continuing  need 
for  urban  renewal  fimds.  Because  of  the 
long  lead-time  Involved  in  urban  renewal 
activities  between  the  Initial  commitment 
of  capital  grant  funds  and  their  actual  ex- 
penditure during  project  execution,  the 
Impact  of  such  action  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures In  the  next  two  fiscal  years  will  be 
very  small. 

4.  The  NHC  also  recommends  amendments 
to  the  urban  renewal  laws,  as  described 
below. 

6.  On  capital  grants  for  urban  renewal, 
code  enforcement,  and  other  comparable  aid 
programs,  there  should  be  an  Increase  In  the 
federal  grant  to  three-fourths  from  the  pres- 
ent two-thirds  which  is  paid  to  larger  cities. 
The  higher  grants  are  now  made  to  smaller 
cities,  but  they  are  needed  equally  by  the 
larger  cities.  Correspondingly,  in  cases 
where  the  community  elects  to  finance  survey 
and  planning  costs  at  Its  own  expense,  the 
project  capital  grant  should  be  Increased  to 
flve-slxths  from  three-fourths. 

6.  Authorization  to  local  public  agencies 
to  engage  in  the  purchase,  rehabilitation  and 
sale  or  lease  of  properties  suitable  for  such 
treatment,  without  limitation  as  to  propor- 
tion or  number.  As  Indicated  in  an  earlier 
resolution,  an  adequate  and  successful  re- 
habilitation program  must  include  a  large 
expansion  In  the  program  for  urban  renewal 
acquisition  of  properties  for  rehabilitation. 
Likewise,  there  should  be  adequate  funds 
available  for  grants  to  write-down  the  resale 
price  on  such  properties  subject  to  require- 
ments for  their  rehabUltatlon. 

I.  Am  %  further  stimulus  to  rehabilitation, 
the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  law  should  be 
amended  to  authorize  loan  and  grant  con- 
tracts to  assist  the  rehabilitation  of  scattered 
properties  In  residential  neighborhoods  or 
districts  designated  for  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation or  Intensive  code  enforcement 
by  an  approved  Community  Renewal  Pro- 
gram in  the  locality.  Provision  should  also 
be  made  to  recognize  the  cost  of  any  new 
public  Improvements  serving  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon properties  for  appropriate  local  grant- 
in-aid  credits. 

8.  Local  pubUo  agencies  should  be  author- 
teed  to  make  sales  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial land  for  later  development  to  non-profit 
Industrial  development  corporations  or  any 
other  properly  constituted  public  body  spon- 
sored by  the  local  agencies  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  now  authorized  under  economic 
development. 

9.  The  exlsUng  statutory  provisions  for 
recognition  of  real  property  tax  losses  by  the 
locality  In  an  urban  renewal  area  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  credit  should  be  broadened  to 
Include  the  entire  tax  loss  from  the  date  of 
acquisition  of  the  property  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  redevelopment  In  accordance 
with  the  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  project. 

10.  In  any  community  where  there  Is  a 
project  In  execution  and  where  long-term 
real  estate  teut  abatement  Is  provided  by  the 
municipality  to  a  private  non-profit  or  coop- 
erative housing  development  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  lower  rents  and  facilitating  re- 
location, such  tax  abatement  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  non-cash  local  grant-in-aid  to 
the  project. 

II.  Title  I  should  be  amended  to  assure 
that  gross  project  costs  shall  Include  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  substandard  build- 
ing which  the  local  public  agency  determines 
should  be  eliminated,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
demolition  of  such  building.  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  local  public  agency  acquires  the 
fee  to  the  property  on  which  such  building 
Is  situated. 
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13.  All  Community  Renewal  Programs 
should  Include  adequate  studies  and  pro- 
grams— by  public  eigencles  including  Local 
Hoxislng  Authorities — for  meeting  the  needs 
of  low-tncome  and  elderly  families.  In  lo- 
calities without  CRPs  or  with  CRPs  deficient 
in  programming  for  low-Income  or  elderly 
fEunllles,  funds  should  be  made  available 
(Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  City)  under 
CRP  or  Section  701  for  these  necessary 
studies  and  programming. 

13.  The  NHC  supports  the  objectives  of  the 
special  urban  renewal  provisions  for  Central 
Business  Districts  which  were  Introduced  in 
the  88th  Congress  by  Senator  Clark  and  the 
then  Congressman  Rains.  These  would  per- 
mit waiver  of  residential  requirements  in  re- 
newing central  business  districts;  recognize 
that  commercial,  Industrial,  and  cultural 
functions  of  central  business  districts  are  of 
vital  Importance  to  community  growth  and 
rehabilitation;  and  permit  HUD  to  qualify 
site  Improvements  and  supporting  facilities 
as  part  of  the  gross  project  cost  and  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid.  They  also  would  allow 
for  rehabilitation  and  acquisition  of  historic 
properties  In  such  areas. 

14.  NHC  favors  an  amendment  to  the 
lu-ban  renewal  law  whereby  any  public  fa- 
cility In  a  community  having  more  than  one 
urban  renewal  project  and  having  a  Work- 
able Program  and  a  Community  Renewal 
Program  would  be  eligible  for  non-cash 
grant-in-aid  credit  if  the  development  of  the 
facility  was  occasioned  by  the  tirban  renewal 
program. 

16.  NHC  recommends  that  there  should  be 
no  limit  to  the  amount  of  grant  for  a  par- 
ticular demonstration  project,  which  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  In  special  cases, 
could  pay  up  to  100%  of  the  cost  of  the  dem- 
onstration program. 

16.  NHC  reconunends  that  Section  107 
non-cash  grant-in-aid  credits  be  extended 
to  cover  air  rights  development  costs  for  221 
(d)  (3)  projects  In  which  a  minimum  of  20% 
of  the  units  are  rented  to  families  or  persons 
qualifying  for  and  receiving  rent  supplement 
payments. 

17.  NHC  recommends  that  76%  grants  un- 
der the  urban  renewal  program  should  be 
available  for  the  reclamation  of  unbuildable 
land  which  Is  located  within  metropolitan 
areas.  There  are  often  large  available  areas 
of  land  which  are  not  suitable  for  building 
because  of  problems  which  can  be  corrected 
by  appropriate  exp>endltures  of  public  funds, 
such  as  the  draining  of  swamps  in  meadow- 
lands.  Such  land  constitutes  a  below  ground 
slum  which  can  be  eliminated  to  make  the 
land  suitable  for  development  for  residen- 
tial and  other  purposes.  In  such  areas,  this 
will  provide  a  convenient  site  for  housing  and 
other  community  facilities  needed  by  those 
now  living  within  the  overcrowded  areas  of 
central  cities. 
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to  inflation  by  Increasing  Interest  rates  and 
increasing  the  cost  of  living. 

3.  Besides  the  Increase  In  Interest  rates, 
the  tight  money  market  has  drastically  re- 
duced the  amount  of  money  available  for 
financing  the  building  of  homes  that  are 
urgently  needed.  Last  year  we  built  about 
20%  fewer  homes  than  we  built  the  year  be- 
fore when  we  were  not  building  enough. 

4.  The  recent  easing  of  Interest  rates  has 
had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  interest  rates 
on  housing  mortgages.  The  Administration 
should  take  strong  measures  to  roll  back  the 
interest  rates  on  housing  mortgages  and  re- 
duce them  to  a  reasonable  level. 

5.  The  Administration  should  also  take 
strong  additional  measures  to  fxirther  as- 
sure an  adequate  flow  of  money  for  home 
building.  Inadequate  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Administration  to  provide  additional 
mortgage  money  for  housing.  The  amounts 
made  available  through  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  MOO  million  of 
special  assistance  funds  through  PNMA  are 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  need.  Moreover, 
only  single  family  home  construction  Is 
helped  by  thU  action.  Only  $50  million  of 
additional  special  assistance  funds  was  re- 
leased recently  for  multi-family  housing — 
for  use  by  cooperatives  under  Section  213. 
Yet,  the  greatest  drop  In  construction  has 
occurred  In  multlfamlly  housing,  which  Is 
the  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  families 
In  urban  areas. 


CHAPm     r.     FHOVIDINO     NECKS8ABT     MOKTCAGE 

rum>s  AND  Lowza  intkkbst  satks 

F-1.  Tight  money  market  and  increase  in 

interest  rates 

1.  The  tight  money  market  has  caused  a 
depression  In  housing  construction  with  a 
disastrous  drop  in  the  rate  of  production  and 
a  precipitous  rise  In  Interest  rates.  Hous- 
ing has  borne  the  greatest  brunt  and  suf- 
fered the  greatest  damage.  In  the  past  year 
the  average  Interest  rate  on  conventional 
home  mortgages  has  increased  by  ^  of  1%, 
which  Is  a  10%  Increase  in  Interest  costs. 
On  a  (20,000  mortgage,  this  means  an  In- 
crease of  over  $10  per  month  for  the  first 
year.  It  means  that  many  people  who  need 
homes  cannot  afford  them  now — even  though 
they  could  have  afforded  them  last  year  at 
the  lower  Interest  rates. 

2.  The  Increase  In  Interest  rates  has  been 
an  Important  factor  In  Increasing  the  cost 
of  living.  Each  month  the  Indexes  have 
shown  that  the  costs  of  bousing  have  in- 
creased. While  fiscal  controls  were  sup- 
posed to  help  stop  Inflation,  they  contributed 


F-II.  Proposed  administration  increase  in 
maximum  Interest  rates  on  multifamily 
housing 

1.  As  recommended  by  the  Administration, 
the  Housing  BUI  of  1967  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  maximum  Interest  rate  of  6% 
for  FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs  on 
multlfamlly  housing.  At  present,  most  of 
these  programs  have  a  maxlmiun  Interest 
rate  of  6%,  but  the  elderly  housing  program 
has  a  maximum  Interest  rate  of  5\c,%  and 
other  programs  have  a  maxim imi  interest  rate 
of  5%  %,  including  cooperative  housing  under 
Section  213,  condominiums  under  Section 
234,  and  rental  housing  imder  Section  207. 
The  Administration  has  stated  that  a  uni- 
form maximum  Interest  rate  of  6%  would 
provide  fiexlbUlty,  so  that  In  tight  money 
periods  there  would  be  an  avoidance  of  ex- 
orbitant discounts  and  a  greater  assiuunce 
of  the  availability  of  financing. 

2.  While  NHC  recognizes  the  advantage  of 
having  a  uniform  Interest  rate  on  multl- 
famlly programs  Involving  market-rate 
financing  for  use  during  tight  money  periods, 
we  urge  Congress  to  obtain  an  assurance 
from  the  Administration  that  this  leglslaUon 
would  not  be  used  to  increase  Interest  rates 
at  this  time  when  everyone  should  be  en- 
deavoring to  loosen  the  tight  money  market. 
Now  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
reduced  the  discount  rate  to  4%  and  the 
banks  are  reducing  their  Interest  rates  on 
loans.  NHC  urges  the  Administration  to  take 
action  to  reduce  interest  rates  on  future 
FHA-tnsured  loans  where  the  present  Inter- 
est rate  Is  6%. 

3.  In  another  resolution  NHC  has  recom- 
mended Increases  In  the  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance fluids  for  the  purchase  of  mortgagee 
which  are  now  eligible  for  purchase  under 
that  program.  These  Include  projects  which 
accomplish  desirable  social  objectives  or 
otherwise  promote  the  pubUc  Interest.  NHC 
recommends  that  the  FNMA  special  assist- 
ance program  be  utilized  for  the  purchase 
of  such  mortgages  as  a  means  of  supporting 
the  drive  to  lower  interest  rates  to  a  reason- 
able level  and  to  avoid  the  unwholesome 
practice  of  charging  points  in  the  purchase 
of  FHA-lnsured  mortgages.  This  Is  one  way 
to  help  roll  back  the  interest  rates  from  the 
unreasonable  levels  which  are  Je(^>ardlzlng 
the  housing  program  and  the  health  of  the 
economy. 

4.  NHC  Is  opposed  to  a  proposed  uniform 
statutory  maximum  Interest  rate  of  6%  on 


all  multlfamlly  housing  mortgages.    If  Con- 
gress  favorably   considers   such    legUlation 
NHC  recommends  that  the  proposed  leglsia-' 
tlon  be  amended  so  that  It  will  not  be  retro- 
active on  a  project  which  has  previously  re- 
ceived an  FHA  feasibility  approval  at  a  lower 
Interest  rate.     On  such  a  project  where  the 
mortgage  is  eligible  for  purchase  by  FNMA 
under  the  special  assistance  program,  PNMA 
should  be  required  to  purchase  the  mortgage 
at  the  lower  Interest  rate  In  effect  at  the 
time   FHA   approved   the  feaslbiUty  of  the 
project.     Otherwise,   under  its   present  re- 
quirements, FNMA  would  refuse  to  purchase 
the  mortgage  unless  the  Interest  rate  :s  in- 
creased to  the  highest  rate  f)ermitted  by  FHA 
at  the  time  FHA  Issues  Its  Insurance  commit- 
ment.   This  would  Impose  a  great  hardship. 
There  Is  reliance  on  the  Interest  rate  In  effect 
at  the  time  FHA  approves  feasibility  since 
sales    and    other    commitments    are    made 
which  are  predicated  on  that  interest  rate. 
Furthermore,  a  statutory  maximum  Interest 
rate  of  6%  could  Jeopardize  the  lower  inter- 
est  ceilings  existing   on   housing   programs 
having  sfHSCific  social  objectives,  such  as  co- 
operative   housing   under   Section   213  and 
nonprofit  housing  for  the  elderly  under  Sec- 
231.    These  mortgages  are  eligible  for  PNMA 
purchase  with  special  assistance  funds.    Con- 
gress should  direct  FNMA  to  purchase  them 
when  necessary  to  support  the  statutory  in- 
terest rates  and  avoid  discount  sales  of  mort- 
gages on  such  projects. 

F-III.  FNMA  special  assistance 
In  recognition  of  the  serious  problems  of 
the  tight  money  market  and  the  Increase  in 
interest  rates,  a  number  of  laws  were  passed 
in  1966  to  provide  FNMA  special  assistance 
which  would  help  meet  these  problems.  In 
addition,  there  are  laws  which  previously 
had  been  eixacted  to  provide  FNMA  special 
assistance.  NHC  strongly  recommends  that 
all  of  these  sp>eclal  assistance  authorizations 
should  be  fully  used  to  help  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates. 
These  Include  the  following : 

1.  The  full  balance  of  the  funds  author- 
ized for  the  321(d)(3)  program  should  be 
made  available  Immediately  for  allocation 
under  the  below-market  Interest  rate  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  full  balance  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
volving Fund  authorized  In  1955  should  be 
made  available  for  FNMA  purchase  of  FHA- 
li]sured  mortgages  imder  Section  313,  now 
fixed  by  law  at  a  maximum  Interest  rate  of 
6',4%.  i 

3.  The  full  bklance  of  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance funds  should  be  made  available  (or 
the  purchase  of  mortgages  on  projects  lo- 
cated in  urban  renewal  areas,  non-profit 
housing  for  this  elderly  and  other  moderate 
Income  housing. 

4.  The  Administration  should  Implement 
the  1966  authorization  for  FNMA  to  partici- 
pate with  private  lenders  in  construction  fi- 
nancing on  projecu  which  FNMA  now  un- 
dertakes to  finance,  upon  completion,  under 
Its  special  assistance  programs.  Many  pro- 
jects have  been  delayed  due  to  the  lack  of 
construction  financing  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  Administration  has  not  Implemented 
this  law  which  was  passed  last  year.  NHC 
strongly  recommends  that  this  be  done  im- 
mediately as  one  of  the  measures  needed  to 
stimulate  and  expedite  the  building  of  hous- 
ing for  lower-Income  families. 

6.  A  1966  law  provided  for  FNMA  special 
assistance  purchases  of  Insured  mortgages 
on  homes  where  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
•  16,000  per  house  (subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions). It  authorized  11  billion  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  Administration 
had  Impoiinded  all  of  this  except  (260  mil- 
lion. Recently,  however,  the  Administration 
released  $550  million  more  of  the  $1  billion 
fund.  NHC  recommends  that  the  $300  mil- 
lion balance  of  the  money  be  released  and 
used.    NHC  also  recommends  that  In  all  rec- 
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ognlzed  high-cost  areas,  the  mortgage  Uml- 
tatlon  should  be  raised  to  $17,500  per  house. 

6.  There  should  be  an  immediate  release  of 
the  $20  million  of  FNMA  special  assistance 
funds  for  Section  231(b).  This  was  added  by 
the  1966  Act  and  provides  for  a  program  of 
3%  loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  re- 
habilitation of  substandard  housing  for  re- 
sale to  low  Income  purchasers. 

In  addition  to  the  Immediate  release  and 
use  of  all  of  the  foregoing  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance ftmds  now  authorized  by  law,  NHC 
recommends  that  the  revolving  fund  for 
FNMA  special  assistance  should  be  Increased 
by  $3  billion  dollars  to  provide  the  funds 
required  for  mortgage  purchases  on  the  ex- 
panded housing  programs  described  elsewhere 
in  these  resolutions. 

CHAPTEB  O.  PUBLIC  AND  COMMnNTrT  rACILI- 
TIES  INCLXTDINO  WATER,  8EWEK  AND  MASS 
TSANSFOITATION 

a-I.  Water,  sewer,  pwbZlc  and  community 
facilities,  and  other  programs  for  urXtan 
area  growth  and  development 

1.  The  urban  and  urbanizing  areas  of  the 
nation  are  and  will  carry  the  main  Impact 
of  the  unprecedented  population  growth 
which  Is  now  under  way.  At  the  same  time, 
both  the  established  central  cities  and  the 
growing  suburban  communities  are  suffering 
from  a  backlog  of  deferred  needs  for  public 
and  community  facilities  of  all  types  and  are 
prevented  by  limited  financial  resources  from 
overcoming  these  deficiencies,  to  say  nothing 
of  preparing  for  the  multiplying  demands 
which  lie  ahead. 

2.  The  1966  Act  contained  new  authoriza- 
tions for  Federal  grants  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. To  meet  the  demonstrated  needs, 
NHC  urges  that  the  funds  authorized  for 
grants  for  basic  water  and  tewer  facilities 
projecte  under  Section  703(a)  be  Increased 
substantially,  as  Indicated  below. 

3.  NHC  recommends  that  an  approprla- 
Uon  be  made  for  the  1968  fiscal  year  In  the 
amount  of  $400  million  instead  of  the  $165 
million  recommended  In  the  Budget.     The 

1965  Act  authorized  grants  of  $300  million 
for  each  of  the  1966,  1967  and  1968  fiscal 
years,  but  only  $100  million  was  appropriated 
In  1966  and  only  $100  million  Is  estimated 
to  be  appropriated  in  1967.  The  authorized 
but  unappropriated  $200  million  from  the 

1966  and  1967  fiscal  years  should  be  added 
to  the  1968  authorization  and  the  full  $400 
million  should  be  appropriated. 

4.  In  addition,  NHC  supports  H.R.  4349, 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Widnall.  which 
would  increase  by  $300  million  the  authori- 
zation for  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
faciliUes.  However,  NHC  believes  that  this 
Increase  is  not  sufficient.  It  therefore 
strongly  renews  Its  recommendation  of  a 
year  ago  for  legislation  authorizing  $2  billion 
annually  for  a  4-year  peri*d  for  75%  granU 
to  local  governments  for  (a)  basic  water 
and  sewer  faciutles  and  (b)  for  all  other 
types  of  public  Improvements  and  commu- 
nity facilities  as  described  below.  To  achieve 
our  20-year  goaU.  the  program  should  be 
continued  thereafter  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$3  billion. 

8.  Besides  the  grants  for  basic  water  and 
•ewer  facilities,  the  proptoeed  authorization 
would  Include  grants  to  local  governments 
which  are  required  for  many  other  types  of 
public  Improvements  and  community  facili- 
ties. The  1966  Act  contained  Important  new 
programs  for  advance  acquisition  of  land 
for  such  public  facilities  and  for  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  particularly  In  low-Income 
neighborhoods.  The  public  faculty  program 
should  Include  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
provide  open  space,  parks,  and  recreational 
faciliUes  within  the  cities,  so  that  they  are 
closely  accessible  to  the  people  who  need 
them  most.  When  so  accessible,  they  wlU  be 
acUvely  used  on  a  year-round  basis.  They 
will  add  beauty  and  charm  to  our  cities. 


The  1966  Act  was  a  i>romlslng  oi>enlng  step 
In  the  right  direction,  but  Its  authorizations 
and  scoi>e  are  far  from  equal  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  present  and  future  needs  for  the 
public  facilities  described  above.  These 
local  needs  are  so  large  that  they  are  beyond 
the  financial  capacity  of  most  communities 
without  adequate  federal  assistance.  In  all 
cases  there  should  be  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  the  federal  grant  to  75%  for  these 
purposes. 

6.  NHC  reconunends  that  the  regional  plan 
requirement  for  municipal  water,  sewer  and 
other  grants  be  waived  In  those  instances 
where  the  Improvements  have  no  regional 
Implications  and  where  no  regional  planning 
mechanisms  exist. 

7.  There  Is  a  great  need  for  the  foregoing 
federal  public  facility  grants  to  assist  hard 
pressed  communities  In  overcoming  serious 
backlogs  In  replacing  substandard  or  obsolete 
facilities  (especially  In  the  central  cities), 
eliminating  water  pHsUutlon  and  accommo- 
dating the  unprecedented  demands  for  addi- 
tional facilities  and  services  generated  by 
pwpulatlon  exp>anslon.  These  needs  cut 
across  whole  metropwUtan  areas  and  regions. 
They  Involve  the  central  cities,  the  existing 
suburbs,  and  new  suburbs  and  new  commu- 
nities still  to  come.  Prop>erly  ordered,  this 
essential  expansion  In  federal  aid  could  pro- 
vide a  potent  Infiuence  in  resolving  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  conditions  created  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  local  governmental  Jurisdictions  in 
most  metropoUtan  areas.  This  In  turn  has 
led  to:  suburban  sprawl;  a  tragic  misuse  of 
land;  rampant  land  sp>eculatlon;  and  fre- 
quent faUure  of  metropolitan  area  and  re- 
gional planning  as  an  actual  effective  tool 
for  the  control  and  guidance  of  new  devel- 
opment. Such  a  program  could  provide  Im- 
portant leverage  to  the  establishment  of 
federated  local  governmental  approaches  to 
control  progituns  of  area-wide  and  region- 
wide  significance.  At  the  same  time,  It  could 
foster  decentralization  of  local  governmental 
functions  of  strictly  local  application. 

8.  In  this  connection  NHC  believes  that 
such  grants  should  be  generally  restricted 
to  oonununltles  that  are  providing  simul- 
taneously adequate  bousing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  famUlee.  However,  NHC 
recognizes  that  there  may  be  Instances  where 
the  need  for  such  housing  does  not  exist. 
Therefore,  NHC  wUl  study  this  matter  with 
a  view  toward  proposing  legislation  that  wlU 
accomplish  the  objective  of  encouraging  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  famlUes  In  o(Mnmunltles  outside  of 
central  cities,  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
much  needed  pubUc  facilities.  NHC  also 
feels  that  there  should  be  better  coordina- 
tion between  HEW  and  HUD  with  respect  to 
public  service  grants  Inasmuch  as  both  de- 
partments administer  these  funds  with  dif- 
fering requirements  and  cost  sharing  ratios. 

G-II.  Mass  transportation  program 
The  Mass  Transportation  Program  was  Ini- 
tiated by  Congress  In  1964  and  Its  authori- 
zations were  Increased  In  1966.  This  pro- 
gram represents  an  essenUal  tool  for 
achieving  balanced  local  transpjortatlon  pro- 
grams and  for  overcoming  the  blighting  Im- 
pact of  traffic  congestion  In  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  present  authorizations  for  the  Mass 
Transportation  Program  are  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $160  mUUon  for  fiscal  years  1967, 
1968  and  1969.  The  objectives  of  this  Im- 
portant program  clearly  require  higher  au- 
thorizations and  longer  term  funding.  NHC 
therefore  recommends  legislation  authorizing 
additional  mass  transportation  grants  of 
$760  million  per  year  for  the  next  three  years 
and  recommends  further  that  HUD  under- 
take studies  establishing  the  long-term  re- 
quirements of  this  program.  To  provide  mass 
transportation  grants  for  1969,  we  need  the 
full  appropriation  this  year  of  the  $230  mU- 
llon  that  has  been  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 


CHAPTER    H.    NEW    TOWNS    AND    KOkAL    HOU8IN0 
AMD  BKNXWAL 

H-I  New  towns 

1.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  program 
to  develop  New  Towns.  New  Towns  are 
planned  communities  designed  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  the  expanding  metropoUtan 
population  and  to  provide  an  orderly  dis- 
persal of  the  population  to  relieve  city  con- 
gestion. New  Towns  are  communities  where 
people,  employment,  culture  and  recreation 
are  planned  In  convenient  relation  to  each 
other. 

2.  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  New 
Towns  program,  the  law  shoxild  recognize 
that  It  Is  also  necessary  to: 

(a)  Buy  land  at  low  cost  and  keep  It  avail- 
able for  resale  at  low  prices. 

(b)  Achieve  Integration,  both  economic 
and  racial. 

(c)  Minimize  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion required  by  assuring  that  there  would 
be  employment  within  the  New  Town  Itself 
for  Its  residents,  along  with  some  employ- 
ment In  nearby  areas;  also,  that  there  would 
be  housing  avaUable  for  the  lower-income 
service  and  domestic  help. 

(d)  Achieve  a  layout  and  construction 
which  provides  for  the  septaratlon  of  p)edes- 
trtan  and  automobile  traffic,  safety  of  chU- 
dren,  convenient  playgrounds  and  other  ad- 
vanced technology.  By  IntemaUy  relating 
homes,  employment,  and  recreation,  auto- 
mobiles oen  be  used  for  shorter  trlp>s  and  at 
non-p>eak  road  densities.  By  prop>er  vehicu- 
lar vise  relatlonshlpM,  we  can  reduce  both 
travel  p>eaks  and  dally  trip  lengths. 

3.  A  public  authority  shoiUd  generally  be 
the  Instrument  that  would  undertake  nec- 
essary land  acquisition  and  carry  out  the  de- 
velopment of  the  New  Town  directly  or 
through  Its  long-term  leasing  or  other  dlspo- 
sltlon  of  land  to  private  enterprise  and  to 
appropriate  pubUc  agencies.  It  Is  desirable 
to  p>ermlt  certain  non-governmental  agencies 
to  undertake  a  New  Town  program.  This 
should  Include  nonprofit  private  foundations 
or  other  public-interest  typ>e  organizations; 
also,  certain  typjes  of  limited-dividend  pri- 
vate organizations  which  do  not  operate  un- 
der the  compulsion  to  achieve  quick  and  high 
profits.  In  addition,  there  is  need  for  a 
separate  governmental  agency  which  would 
have  aU  the  powers,  fxinctlons  and  respon- 
slblUtles  of  the  New  Town. 

4.  Loans  to  pubUc  agencies  or  public- 
interest  typ>e  organizations  are  required  for 
periods  of  forty  years,  piartlcularly  In  a  pro- 
gram where  the  land  would  be  leased  and 
the  rentals  utilized  to  rep>ay  the  loan.  The 
legislation  should  be  further  amended  to 
provide  for  such  loans  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
3%. 

5.  With  the  p>assage  of  the  1966  Act,  Con« 
gress  recognized  the  need  for  a  program  to 
develop  New  Towns.  WhUe  this  legislation 
was  a  vital  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  is 
only  designed  as  an  exp>erimental  program. 
Amendments  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
New  Towns  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Accordingly,  there  should  be  a  rep>eal  of  the 
present  $250  million  limitation  as  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  mortgages  which  may  be 
Insured  for  New  Towns.  In  addition,  the 
requirements  enumerated  above  should  be 
stipulated  as  conditions  to  the  financial  aids 
available  for  the  New  Towns  program. 

6.  Since  there  would  be  a  substantial  wait- 
ing p>ertod  before  the  land  authority  would 
be  collecting  money  under  land  leases,  the 
loan  should  provide  that  payments  of  prin- 
olp>al  would  not  start  until  the  time  when 
monies  woiUd  be  avaUable  from  the  land 
leasee.  Likewise,  Interest  should  be  treated 
as  a  developmental  cost  up  to  the  point 
where  sufficient  monies  wUl  be  recovered  to 
carry  the  loan. 

7.  The  1966  Act  extended  to  New  Town 
programs  the  benefits  of  the  Urban  Planning 
Grant  Program  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
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for  planning  on  a  permanent  program  of  New 
Towns,  there  should  be  an  Increaae  In  the 
present  authorization  for  the  Urban  Plan- 
ning Program. 

8.  In  Its  large  program  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should 
purchase  excess  land  beyond  the  amount 
needed  for  the  roads  themselves.  Since 
road-bulldlng  programs  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  people  from  their  homes,  there 
shoxild  be  recognition  of  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Bvireau  to  acquire  land 
that  is  suitable  for  residential  development 
and  make  It  available  to  rehouse  such  dis- 
placed families.  This  relocation  responsi- 
bility should  be  discharged  similarly  out- 
side of  New  Towns  wherever  Federal  high- 
way programs  displace  large  numbers  of 
people.  At  large  road  interchanges,  this 
program  should  Include  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land  for  the  development  of  New 
Towns  where  they  are  needed  to  rehouse 
displaced  families  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  growing  population.  Such  land  can  gen- 
erally be  acquired  by  the  Bureau  at  low  cost 
at  the  time  when  land  is  being  acquired  for 
new  road  systems. 

H-Il.  Rural  housing  and  renewal 
As  a  general  objective,  NHC  recommends  a 
program  of  rural  housing  and  rural  renewal 
which  will  make  available  to  rural  areas  the 
same  kinds  of  financial  assistance  as  are 
provided  few  urban  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal. Specific  proposals  to  achieve  this 
objective  are  set  forth  below. 

NHC  recommends  and  urges  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (a)  Imple- 
ment its  program  of  extending  credit  at  a  8<^- 
interest  rate  for  the  construction  of  rental 
and  cooperative  bousing  in  rural  areas  for 
people  of  all  ages;  (b)  implement  the  new 
legislative  authorization  of  consulting  fees 
for  services  rendered  to  cooperatives  by  non- 
profit organizations;  and  (c)  give  more  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  the  existing  co- 
operative housing  provisions  to  alleviate  the 
housing  ills  In  the  rural  areas. 

We  further  recommend  that  Congress  be 
urged: 

1.  To  provide  rent  supplements  where  they 
are  needed,  similar  to  the  payments  avail- 
able under  the  rent  supplement  program  of 
HUD. 

2.  To  re-establish  and  Increase  by  »50  mil- 
lion a  direct-loan  fund  In  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  program  to  supplement 
the  mortgage  Insurance  program  and  espe- 
cially to  keep  the  Interest  rates  fr<Hn  going 
too  high;  such  loan  fund  should  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  commensurate  with  the 
needs. 

3.  To  give  the  Secretary  of  HUD  authority 
to  waive  rules  and  regulations  of  HUD  pro- 
grama  in  order  to  give  very  small  cities  and 
towns  an  equitable  share  of  ETUD  programs. 

4.  To  provide  an  expansion  of  the  low- 
interest  loan  program  to  predominantly  rural 
areas  under  the  Alken-Poage  Water  and 
Sewer  Act  and  add  community  facilities  such 
as  police  and  fire  faclUtles.  street  lighting, 
and  community  centers. 

5.  To  provide  a  new  program  of  grants 
together  with  3%  loans  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  In  rural  areas  for  hous- 
ing repair  and  rebuilding  and  for  self-help 
housing,  and  appropriations  for  the  existing 
program  of  grants. 

8.  To  provide  a  email  experimental  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
to  establish  public,  cooperative  or  nonprofit 
transportation  systems. 

7.  To  provide  that  only  the  new  farm 
home  and  the  Immediate  lot  (not  exceeding 
1  acre)  would  be  encumbered  In  home  mort. 
gages  under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

8.  To  provide  a  model  housing  program 
for  rural  areas  and  small  towns  of  leas  than 
5.000  population.  We  urge  a  pro<?ram  for 
small  rural  communities  comparable  to  the 
model  cities  program. 
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9.  To  double  appropriations  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

10.  To  increase  the  mortgage  term  to 
forty  years  for  most  rural  housing  loans. 

NHC  urges  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  imple- 
ment section  4(c)  of  the  Departmental  Act, 
assigning  to  the  Director  of  Urban  Progrsun 
Coordination  specific  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuing consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  with  Industry  and  public 
interest  groups — to  the  end  of  making  fed- 
eral bousing  and  community  facility  aids 
for  rural  areas  equivalent  to  those  avail- 
able In  cities  and  metropolitan  areas.  We 
look  toward  greater  use  of  HUD's  experience 
through  exchange  of  technical  information 
as  much  as  through  new  Executive  and  Con- 
gressional actions.  Better  coordination  at 
the  executive  level  between  HUD  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  result  In 
programs  that  meet  sound  standards  of  de- 
velopment appropriate  to  rural  areas. 

NHC  supports  the  Rural  Areas  Redevelop- 
ment District  Bill.  We  call  attention  to  the 
Items  mentioned  above  as  necessary  to  Im- 
plementation of  the  plans  of  these  Districts. 

NHC  U  pleased  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  review  all  existing  Federal  programs  to  In. 
sure  that  rural  areas  receive  an  equitable 
share  of  their  benefits.  In  addition,  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Pov- 
erty has  been  established,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  been  asked  to  identify 
development  problems  In  rural  areas  In  order 
to  coordinate  the  various  Federal  programs 
and  avoid  duplication.  NHC  supports  these 
steps  and  urges  the  officials  Involved  to  take 
bold  and  comprehensive  action. 
H-III.  Planning  aids  for  multi-county  areas 

Recognizing  that  the  Nation  no  longer 
consists  of  small  towns  and  communities 
which  can  develop  independently,  the  Preal. 
dent  and  the  Housing  Bill  of  1987  propose 
that  Congress  amend  the  Housing  Act  of 
1BS4  to  authorize  »20  million  to  provide 
HUD-admlnistered  grants  to  States  of  up 
to  %  of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance: 
(a)  for  comprehensive  planning  by  multi- 
county  planning  agencies  In  non-metropoU- 
tan  areas:  and  (b)  for  technical  assistance 
to  the  multi-county  planning  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

NHC  urges  Congress  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion reconunended  by  the  President.  The 
proposed  multi-county  planning  is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  sound  development  of  smaller 
urban  commiinltles  and  surrounding  rural 
areas.  These  areas  should  have  opportuni- 
ties and  facilities  which  are  comparable  to 
those  of  large  cities,  so  as  to  attract  and  re- 
tain resldenu  and  avoid  further  congestion 
in  the  large  cities.  However,  It  should  be 
understood  that  this  program  should  not 
encourage  the  pirating  of  Industry. 

H-IV.  Migrant  farm  workers 
In  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  has  also  called  for  the  Institution 
of  an  expanded  program  of  self-help  housing 
for  migrant  farm  workers.  He  recommends 
the  authorization  of  »36  million  to  provide 
such  services  as  education  and  health  and  for 
the  construction  of  2,000  self-help  housing 
units.  NHC  agrees  that  migrant  farm  work- 
ers are  among  the  forgotten  American."?,  and 
urges  Congress  to  support  the  President's 
recommendations. 

CHAPTEH   I.  XntBAN   TXCRNICAL   ASSIBTANCX, 
RXSKABCH,    AND    TXAINING 

/-/  Urban  information  aiid  technical 
assistance 
The  1986  Act  recognizes  the  need  to  assist 
States  to  make  available  Information  and 
data  on  urban  needs  and  assistance  pro- 
grams and  activities;  also,  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  small  communities  seeking 
to  solve  their  urban  problems.  It  provides 
for  a  Federal  grant  of  50%  of  the  cost  of  an 


urban  information  and  technical  assistance 
program.  Accordingly,  the  law  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  93.5  million  for  the 
1987  fiscal  year  and  86  million  for  the  1M8 
fiscal  year  for  Federal  grants  for  the  urban 
information  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. NHC  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
the  full  87.6  million  authorized,  instead  of 
the  86  million  requested  by  the  Budget. 
7-/7.  Urban  research  and  development 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Urban 
and  Rural  Poverty,  the  President  observed 
that:  "Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
our  total  research  and  development  expendl- 
tures  In  government  have  been  devoted  to 
the  field  of  housing  and  urban  affairs.  Yet, 
70  percent  of  our  citizens  live  In  urban  areas." 

Recognizing  that  the  failure  to  apply  tech- 
nological and  scientific  advances  and  re- 
sources to  this  vitally  Important  area  of 
American  life  must  not  continue,  the  Presi- 
dent outlined  a  three-fold  program  to  build 
a  basic  store  of  urban  knowledge.  NHC 
strongly  supports  the  President's  following 
three-point  program  which  has  now  been  em- 
bodied in  the  Housing  Bill  of  1967: 

1.  Legislation  to  authorize  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  in  HUD  for  research,  technology 
and  engineering.  Under  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary,  an  office  for  urban  research,  tech- 
nology and  engineering  would  be  established 
in  a  form  proven  successful  in  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  HUD  would  also  serve 
as  an  Information  source  for  state  and  local 
governments  and  private  Industry. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  would  encourage 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Urban 
Development  as  a  separate  and  distinct  or- 
ganization which  would  engage  in  seeking 
solutions  to  future  urban  problems  and  re- 
quirements. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  820  million  In  fis- 
cal year  1988  for  use  by  HUD  for  general 
research  and  an  Increase  from  813  to  118 
million  for  other  studies  and  experimenta- 
tion In  the  fields  of  housing,  urban  devel- 
opment and  urban  transportation. 
7-777.  Grants  for  training  and  fellowships 

1.  The  shortage  of  trained  professional 
and  sub-professional  personnel  In  the 
broad  field  of  conununlty  development  has 
long  presented  a  serloiis  problem  in  the 
development  of  effective  action  programs. 
Unless  corrected,  this  problem  will  become 
Increasingly  acute  as  the  dimensions  and 
pace  of  community  development  activities 
Increase. 

2.  The  Housing  Act  of  1964  contained  a 
two-part  program  Intended  to  combat  this 
shortage.  The  first  part  authorized  810 
million,  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
matching  grants  to  States.  These  grants 
were  to  be  used  by  the  States  to  assist  In 
organizing,  developing  or  expanding  pro- 
grams to  provide  special  training  In  skills 
needed  by  those  persons  employed  or  to  be 
employed  by  governmental  bodies  respon- 
sible for  community  development  and  to 
support  research  required  for  housing  pro- 
grams and  needs.  The  second  part  of  the 
program  contained  an  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  of  80.5  mUllon  annually  for 
a  three- vear  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1984 
to  provide  fellowships  for  the  graduate  train- 
ing of  professional  city  planning  and  urban 
housing  specialists. 

3.  These  were  'mportant  first  steps  in 
meeting  this  problem.  The  Budget  indi- 
cates, however,  that  with  respect  to  the 
training  program.  In  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967  no  Federal  expenditures  have  been 
made  or  are  anticipated.  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  Budget  requests  86  million  for  the  train- 
ing program  and  NHC  supports  this  re- 
quest 

4.  With  respect  to  the  fellowship  program, 
the  Budget  indicates  that  no  funds  were 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1966.  For  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  Budget  contains  an  estimate 
of  80.5  million.     Finally,  the  Budget  requests 
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)0.5  millions  in  fiscal  year  1968  for  fellow- 
ships and  Indicates  that  this  request  is  in- 
tended to  carry  out  authorizing  legislation 
which  has  not  yet  been  propoaod.  The  NHC 
recommends  favorable  action  on  this  appro- 
priation and  the  proposed  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  fellowships  In  fiscal  year  1988. 
NHS  further  recommends  the  three-year  ex- 
tension of  the  grant  program  for  fellowships 
which  IS  proposed  by  the  Housing  Bill  of 
1967. 

5.  NHC  feels,  however,  that  the  foregoing 
program  amounts  are  clearly  inadequate  to 
do  the  job.    It,  therefore  recommends: 

(a)  That  8100  million  a  year  be  authorized 
for  training  for  fo\ir  years; 

(b)  That  the  fellowships  be  Increased  to  82 
million  a  year  for  four  years;  and 

(c)  That  additional  funds  be  provided  for 
the  training  of  sub-professionals  in  the 
broad  field  of  conununlty  development. 

This  would  be  done  through  the  Institute 
of  Urban  Development,  as  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  estabUsh- 
ment  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and  further,  that  the 
grant  ratios  be  equal  to  those  provided  for 
In  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  NHC  also  recommends  that  research 
and  training  funds  be  made  available  direct- 
ly to  local  communities  without  requirement 
for  a  local  matching  share. 

CHAPm   J — PROGHAMS   rOR  GENERAL 
APPLICATION   TO    HOUSING 

J-l.  Equal  opportunity  for  housing 

1.  Throughout  iU  enUre  life,  NHC  has 
been  committed  to  equal  opportunity  for 
all  American  families  to  secure  good  housing 
In  good  neighborhoods.  It  again  reaffirms 
this  position.  While  recognizing  the  slow 
but  significant  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  In  recent  years,  it  deplores  the  fact 
that  this  opportunity  Is  still  denied  to  mil- 
lions of  American  families  throughout  every 
section  of  the  land  becaxise  of  their  race, 
color,  creed  or  national  origin,  or  because  of 
the  myths  which  exist  as  to  their  desire,  or 
ability  to  pay  for  and  maintain  good  homes. 
To  overcome  this  denial  of  opportunity  and 
to  dissipate  these  myths  are  great  challenges 
facing  the  NaUon. 

2.  NHC  has  long  supported  the  principle  of 
a  competitive  housing  market  open  to  free 
bargaining  by  all  American  families  without 
regard  to  racial  or  ethnic  background.  Many 
localities  have  been  limited  In  achieving  this 
objective,  however,  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  supplies  of  low  and  moderate-cost 
living  accommodations  and  by  the  congestion 
of  many  minority  group  families  in  limited 
sections  of  the  conununlty.  To  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  housing,  It  Is  necessary  to 
raise  production  to  a  minimum  of  2.6  mil- 
lion dwelling  units  pet  year. 

3  We  applaud  the  past  actions  Uken  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  steps  In  the  direction  of  providing 
an  equal  opportunity  for  housing.  We  urge 
the  Administration  to  take  all  necessary  ad- 
ditional actions  to  achieve  this  objective. 
As  a  further  necessary  step  In  meeting  this 
critically  growing  problem,  the  NHC  approves 
and  supports  the  President's  message  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of  a 
fair  housing  law  In  1967.  We  recommend  and 
urge  that  the  Congress  adopt  and  Incorporate 
the  President's  recommendations  In  the  en- 
actment of  a  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967. 
^-77.  Workable  program  requirement 

NHC  endorses  the  principle  that  the  re- 
quirement of  a  local  workable  program  for 
community  Improvement  be  made  a  condi- 
tion for  approval  of  all  federal  assistance 
programs.  NHC  believes  that  the  criteria  for 
such  workable  programs  should  be  reason- 
ably fiexible  In  relation  to  local  conditions 
and  should  be  judiciously  administered  with 
provision  for  recertlflcatlon  of  such  programs 
every  two  years. 

Until  the  workable  program  requirement  Is 


extended  as  a  condition  for  all  federal  assist- 
ance programs,  NHC  opposes  any  requirement 
that  there  be  a  workable  program,  or  ap- 
proval by  the  governing  local  body,  before 
the  undertaking  of  a  program  Involving  rent 
supplements,  conventional  public  housing,  or 
public- housing  leasing  of  private  housing. 

/-777.  Relocation 

1.  NHC  has  long  recognized  the  need  for 
coordinated  relocation  payments  and  prac- 
tices within  the  various  programs  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  We,  therefore,  have  given 
strong  support  to  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Act  now  pending  before  Congress. 

2.  When  home  owners  are  being  displaced 
through  urban  renewal  or  other  govern- 
mental action,  adequate  payments  should 
be  made  for  the  acquired  home  and  for  the 
relocation  of  the  homeowner  so  the  dispos- 
sessed homeowner  will  be  able  to  get  and  ovim 
a  decent  home  elsewhere. 

3.  When  a  small  business  Is  being  dispos- 
sessed through  iirb&n  renewed  or  other  gov- 
ernmental action,  affirmative  action  should 
be  taken  to  assist  its  relocation  either  with- 
in the  urban  renewal  area  or  elsewhere.  If 
It  Is  to  be  relocated  within  the  urban  renewal 
area,  there  should  be  a  policy  to  establish 
a  rental  for  the  small  business  which  it  can 
afford.  In  order  to  SM^hleve  this,  an  appro- 
priate write-down  should  be  made  in  the 
disposition  of  property  under  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  While  it  la  recognized  that 
there  are  allowances  under  present  legisla- 
tion to  cover  the  cost  of  relocation  by  a 
business  which  Is  displaced  through  urban 
renewal,  we  recommend  this  additional  af- 
firmative action  to  help  assiu'e  the  protection 
and  continuance  of  a  small  business  that  Is 
being  displaced.  NHC  also  recommends  the 
full  implementation  and  use  of  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act  for 
businesses  which  are  being  displaced  through 
lu-ban  renewal  or  other  governmental  ac- 
tions. 

J-IV.  Uniform  system  for  computation  of 
incomes  loithin  HUD 

At  the  present  time  the  computation  of 
Incomes  differs  among  the  constituent  agen- 
cies of  HUD  which  are  administering  com- 
parable housing  programs  Involving  Income 
limits.  For  years  public  housing  has  rec- 
ognized appropriate  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions in  computing  the  family  income. 
Thus,  there  is  a  deduction  from  the  Income 
of  a  secondary  wage  earner  which  recognizes 
that  there  are  expenses  In  earning  such 
wages,  so  they  do  not  represent  a  full  In- 
crement to  family  Income.  Likewise,  de- 
ductions are  allowed  for  the  amounts  paid 
for  the  care  of  children  or  sick  or  Inca- 
pacitated family  members  when  these  are 
necessary  to  permit  employment  of  a  wage 
earner.  There  are  other  limited  allowable 
deductions  for  minors  or  dependent  adults. 

While  these  deductions  or  exemptions  are 
made  In  the  public  housing  programs,  they 
are  not  now  recognized  In  the  FBA  program 
Involving  comparable  subsidies  under  rent 
supplements  or  under  the  221(d)  (3)  program 
which  Involves  lesser  federal  aid  through 
below-market  Interest  rates.  NHC  recom- 
mends that  similar  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions be  allowed  by  PHA  In  computing  fam- 
ily Income  In  both  the  rent  supplement  and 
the  221(d)(3)    programs. 

J-V.  Disposition  of  Federal  lands 
NHC  recommends  that  local  housing  au- 
thorities have  equal  opportunity  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  surplus 
Federal  lands  for  low-rent  housing  needs. 

J-Vl.  Rat  control 

The  President's  message  on  Urban  and 
Rural  Poverty  and  the  Housing  Bill  of  1967 
contain  a  proposal  for  a  much-needed  pro- 
gram of  rat  control  and  extermination.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  request 
Congress  to  provide  820  million  In  fiscal  1968 
for  the  initiation  of  this  program.     Recog- 


nizing the  clear  menaces  of  rodent  infesta- 
tion, NHC  commends  the  President  for  his 
leadership  In  mounting  a  campaign  to  meet 
this  problem  and  lu-ges  Congress  to  support 
the  President's  request. 

J-VIJ.  Federal  controls  on  interitate  sales  of 
real  estate 

NHC  supports  the  enactment  of  S.  276,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Harrison  A.  WlUlams  of 
New  Jersey  which  would  provide  for  a  full 
and  fair  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  Interests 
In  real  estate  sold  through  the  malls  and 
communication  In  interstate  commerce.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  prevent  frauds 
and  misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  such 
real  estate. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Frauds  and  Misrepresentations 
Affecting  the  Elderly,  it  has  been  shown  that 
are  increasing  instances  of  deception  and 
fraud  Inflicted  upon  the  unwary  public.  This 
bin  would  provide  effective  protection  of  the 
public  from  being  bilked  Into  buying  lots 
that  are  actually  located  In  deserts,  swamps, 
or  other  remote  areas. 

J-777,  Support  for  international  programs  for 
housing 

1.  NHC  Is  aware  of  the  critical  housing 
problems  elsewhere  in  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  developing  countries.  We  urge  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  our  Oovernment's 
foreign  aid  programs  for  housing  In  the  de- 
veloping countries,  particularly  cooperative 
housing  to  provide  ownership  by  moderate 
Income  famillles  as  contemplated  by  the 
Humphrey  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

2.  Further,  we  urge  our  Government  to 
support  efforts:  (a)  to  elevate  Importance  of 
housing  in  the  economic  development  proc- 
ess by  supporting  efforts  to  establish  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  a  spe- 
cialized international  agency  dedicated  to 
solving  the  housing  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing countries;  and  (b)  to  Increase  U.S.  finan- 
cial support  to  U.S.  universities  and  other 
institutions  for  research  and  training  pro- 
grams to  help  solve  these  housing  problems 
and  supply  the  trained  personnel  so  badly 
needed. 

3.  NHC  applauds  the  leadership  provided 
by  the  United  States  In  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  the  United  Nations  Social  De- 
velopment Commission  giving  emphasis  to  a 
demonstration  program  for  the  Improvement 
of  squatter  areas;  also,  the  resolution  calling 
for  a  study  to  establish  an  International 
Housing  Tear. 

J-IX.  Appropriations  requested  by 
administration 

NHC  strongly  recommends  Congressional 
approval  of  the  budgetairy  requests  of  the 
Administration  for  HITD  programs.  These 
funds  are  greatly  needed  to  meet  the  critical 
problems  of  our  urban  areas  and  the  short- 
age of  adequate  housing  for  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  Incomes.  In  addition  to  the 
8760  million  for  tirban  renewal  grants  for 
fiscal  1969,  we  urge  Congress  to  make  full 
appropriations  of  the  following  amounts  re- 
quested and  previously  authorized  by  Con- 
gress: 

1.  8412  million  for  supplemental  and  plan- 
ning grants  for  the  model  cities  program  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  together  with  the  8250  mil- 
lion Increase  authorized  by  Congress  for  ur- 
ban renewal  in  model  dtles. 

2.  840  million  Increase  In  contract  author- 
ity for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968. 

3.  8230  million  for  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation grants  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

4.  850  million  for  urban  planning  assist- 
ance grants. 

6.  820  million  for  urban  research  and  tech- 
nology. 

6.  830  million  for  supplemental  grants  to 
encourage  metropolitan  growth  planning. 

7.  8126  million  for  open  space  and  beautl- 
flcatlon. 
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8.  $42  mUUon  for  neighborhood  centers. 

9.  $6  million  for  xirban  Information  and 
technical  assistance. 

10.  The  amounts  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istration for  annual  subsidies  for  low-rent 
public  houslhg,  water  and  sewer  grants,  di- 
rect loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  community  development  train- 
ing and  fellowships,  low-income  housing 
demonstrations,  and  grants  and  loans  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  housing  for  low-Income 
residents. 

11.  Adequate  funds  as  requested  by  the 
Administration  to  permit  HUD  to  fully  and 
effectively  discharge  Its  Important  functions 


April  27,  1967 


THE  POOD-STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KA2EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallachbh]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  urgent  need  to  continue  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  the  food- 
stamp  program  on  a  sound  and  fully 
operable  basis.  We  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  crucial  decision  In 
the  very  near  future. 

#J"u?'^  5J^  ^*®*«  o'  New  Jersey,  quite 
frankly,  the  program  got  off  to  a  rela- 
tively late  start.  The  first  such  pro- 
gram--ln  Mercer  County— did  not  begin 
operation  until  June  of  last  year.  But 
the  success  of  the  food-stamp  program' 
has  led  other  counties  to  join 

As  of  March  of  this  year,  four  counties 
were  operating  food  stamp  programs  and 
another  four.  Including  Union  County 
are  scheduled  to  begin  operations  In  the 
near  future.  And.  additional  counties. 
Hudson  included,  want  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  tiie  benefits  as  soon  as  pos- 
siole. 

In  passing  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
the  Congress  indicated  to  the  States  that 
It  contemplated  the  progressive  expan- 
sion of  the  food-stamp  program  to  all 
areas  of  the  country  wishing  to  partici- 
pate.   This  was  to  be  a  gradual  process. 

Now,  there  Is  a  move  In  the  House  to 
change  the  rules.  This  new  proposal 
would  require  the  States  to  pay  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  free,  or  bonus 
coupons.  This— it  is  contended— Is  nec- 
essary to  Insure  that  the  States  and  lo- 
calities have  control  over  the  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  States  and  localities 
do  now  control  the  programs  and  their 
participation  in  them.  It  is  strictly  a 
voluntary  program.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  cannot,  by  law,  start  a  single 
food-stamp  program  In  any  State  unless 
tile  State  and  locality  has  requested  It. 
Further,  the  State  and  locality  must  be 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  administering 
the  program.  If  a  county  starts  a  pro- 
gram and  then  decides  it  Is  no  longer 
needed.  It  can  summarily  withdraw 
Frankly,  I  cannot  see  how  this  20-per- 
cent requirement  is  going  to  give  any 
more  local  control  than  already  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  cost  re- 
quirement for  the  States  is  no  minor 
change  In  the  law.  I  submit  that  the 
move  to  require  the  States  to  match  20 


percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons 
will.  In  effect,  end  the  program  and, 
most  assuredly,  end  it  In  those  areas  and 
States  where  it  has  had,  and  is  having, 
the  most  beneficial  Impact. 

Why  anyone  wants  to  halt  this  pro- 
gram Is  beyond  my  understanding.  It 
has  proved  conclusively  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  the  free  distribution  of  sur- 
plus food  and,  more  importantly,  it  leaves 
Intact  the  pride  and  sense  of  contribu- 
tion of  those  families  using  the  program. 
It  has  been  well  administered  by  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
States.  Even  taking  Into  account  the 
pUot  program  begun  In  1961.  the  critics 
of  the  food-stamp  program  fall  to  point 
out  any  abuses  or  poor  administration. 
There  Is  an  additional  Important  con- 
sideration. Would  the  legislature  of  your 
State  appropriate  funds  to  match  the  20- 
percent  requirement  when  they  could 
easily  go  back  to  the  free  surplus  food 
donations?  And  this  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  surplus  food  program  was  far 
more  InefBcIent  and  less  beneficial  to 
the  poor  It  was  designed  to  help. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supporters  of 
the  move  to  eliminate  the  food-stamp 
programs  try  to  console  us  with  the  fact 
that  the  States  will  be  able  to  go  back 
to  distributing  surplus  food  which  the 
States  do  not  contribute  to  the  cost  of. 
This  seems  to  Indicate  that  they  are  not 
really  concerned  about  State  control  of 
the  program. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
States  will  be  unwilling  to  match  the  20- 
percent  cost  requirement,  even  though 
the  program  has  proven  so  successful  In 
the  past  and  gives  such  great  promise  for 
the  future. 

In  many  cases,  the  States  simply  can- 
not afford  It.  In  fact,  If  States  were  able 
to  finance  the  kind  of  public  assistance 
that  is  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  low- 
income  people,  then  they  would  not  need 
a  food-stamp  program. 

If  this  situation  Is  true  In  New  Jersey 

and  it  Is — It  Is  even  more  true  for  other 
States  that  now  have  substantial  food 
stamp  operations. 

Some  States  cannot  now  even  raise  the 
revenue  to  take  full  advantage  of  Federal 
moneys  available  to  help  operate  other 
public  assistance  programs.  These  are 
the  States  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
grams are  most  urgently  needed.  It  Is 
sheer  foUy  to  pretend  that  these  States 
are  suddenly  going  to  find  a  new  source 
of  revenue  to  finance  the  cost  of  the 
coupons. 

The  State  could,  of  course,  pass  this 
additional  cost  on  to  the  counties.  But, 
the  counties  most  In  need  of  the  program 
would  be  those  least  able  to  pay  and  most 
would  be  forced  to  drop  the  program. 

The  stamp  program  Is  not  a  welfare 
program — It  Is  a  food  program.  It  Is  a 
means  of  putting  a  national  resource— 
our  abundance  of  food— to  work  to  meet 
a  national  need.  It  does  not  replace  or 
lessen  the  need  for  the  States  to  finance 
a  public  assistance  program.  It  simply 
puts  our  overabundant  food  resources  to 
work  to  help  make  up  the  deficiencies  In 
State  public  assistance  programs — de- 
ficiencies that  arise  out  of  the  States'  In- 
ability to  fully  finance  such  basic  as- 
sistance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  which  I  rep- 
resent  combines  parts  of  two  counties 
Each  of  these  will  be  severely  affected  by 
this  proposed  change  In  the  Pood  Stamn 
Act.  Union  County  is  scheduled  to  begin 
a  food  stamp  program  on  Jime  1,  1967 
This  means  that  unless  the  program  is 
extended,  the  county  will  operate  the 
program  for  a  little  more  than  a  year 
I  seriously  doubt  that  the  county  caii 
afford  to  pay  out  20  percent  of  the  cost 
because  of  the  aheady  extentive  and 
costly  public  welfare  programs  It  now 
carries  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hudson  County 
wants  to  begin  participation  after  July 
1.  The  county  has  a  tremendous  popu- 
lation of  older  people,  many  of  whom 
could  qualify  to  benefit  from  the  food 
stamp  program.  Again,  I  feel  that  the 
comprehensive  public  assistance  pro- 
grams already  borne  by  Hudson  County 
preclude  theh-  paying  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  food  stamp  program. 

Here  then.  In  these  two  counties,  the 
poor  will  be  denied  desperately  needed 
assistance  as  a  sacrifice  to  false  economy 
should  the  20-percent  requh^ment  be 
enacted. 

The  supporters  of  this  requirement 
point  to  the  high  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  only  have  one  question  to  ask 
Is  the  economy  of  our  Nation  so  weak 
and  are  we  so  hardened  to  poverty  that 
we  would  deny  poor  families  a  dignified 
way  of  helping  themselves  to  get  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food? 

And,  remember,  they  say  the  Statee 
can  always  go  back  to  the  commodity 
program.  It  Is  not  a  choice  between 
spending  or  not  spending  dollars  to  as- 
sist low-Income  families  to  eat  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  false,  yet  super- 
ficially attractive.  Issues  of  economy  and 
control  have  been  raised  in  regards  to  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  think  we  should 
brush  these  aside  and  get  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter:  Whether  to  end  the 
program  or  not.  I  submit  that  the  an- 
swer Is  that  we  do  not  want  to  and  more- 
over we  cannot  afford  to  end  It. 
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NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— LIV 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KASTENjnora]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  opponents  of  abolition  of  the  draft 
have  warned  that  a  volimtary  armed 
force  would  be  comixtsed  of  mercenary 
troops.  General  Hershey  has  also 
echoed  similar  sentiments.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  the  general  and  these 
other  Individuals  have  In  mind,  unless 
they  assume  that  those  who  would  en- 
list would  do  so  only  for  monetary 
reward,  hence,  qualifying  them  aa 
mercenaries. 

Today,  we  call  upon  many  of  our  young 
men  to  perform  what  perhaps  is  the 
highest  act  of  patriotism— to  risk  their 
lives  In  the  defense  of  their  country. 


Their  financial  compensation,  however, 
is  extremely  meager.  Under  a  voluntary 
system,  the  man  in  uniform  may  also 
be  asked  to  risk  his  life  for  this  Nation, 
yet,  because  he  may  be  paid  what  might 
approximate  a  living  wage,  should  he 
thus  be  labeled  a  mercenary?  Is  this 
the  term  opponents  of  abolition  would 
attach  to  those  in  the  ofQcer  corps,  who 
are  adequately  compensated?  Obvious- 
ly not. 

Such  statements  are  nothing  more 
than  unfair  blanket  indictments  against 
all  those  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  General  Hershey  should 
know  better,  particularly  since  he,  him- 
self, voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  Indiana 
National  Guard  when  he  was  16  years 
old.  When  there  was  a  volimtary  sys- 
tem of  recruitment  in  the  1920s  and 
1930's,  no  one  called  those  who  enlisted 
"mercenaries."  The  economic  life  of 
many  of  the  enlisted  men  would  be  far 
more  rewarding,  financially,  in  the  civil- 
ian economy.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  making  military  life  more  attractive 
and  if  this  means  hicreaslng  military 
salaries,  then  It  should  be  done 
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SOCKET  CALL.  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentieman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germaoi) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection.   || 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
postal  service— and  particularly  its  prob- 
lems and  what  to  do  about  them— has 
been  the  subject  of  nationwide  attention 
ever  since  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
called  for  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
take  over  our  mail  deUvery  system.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  situation  is  serious 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  improve 
postal  service.  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien's  proposal  and  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  to  modernize  the  post 
Office  were  discussed  in  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial appearing  recently  in  the  Woon- 
socket  Call  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
w  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Postmaster  General's  rsusTRATiON 

r3  ^,'*  probably  the  case.  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  has  tried  to  do 
nu  Job  conscientiously,  one  can  understand 
Ws  obvious  frustration.  He  has  proposed 
tnat  the  Poet  Office  Department  be  turned 
{r.»-  t  "O'l-Proflt  government  corporation 
neaded  by  a  professional  executive. 

O'Brien's  Idea  is  bereft  of  details,  but  he 
Clearly  suggests  that  something  ought  to 
De  done  to  straighten  out  the  department. 
"Diy  a  month  ago  he  described  It  as  being 
on  the  road  to  catastrophe,  another  example 
of  his  frustration. 

That  the  postal  service  has  deteriorated 
M  recent  years  U  no  secret  to  anyone  who 
(n  w"'  ^^®  deterioration  appeared  to  set 
m  When  deliveries  were  cut  from  two  to  one 
aaiiy.  The  cause  for  the  cutback  at  the 
r^n  ^"  "aid  to  be  the  increased  volume  of 
man.  The  volume  has  continued  to  In- 
crease to  the  point  where  post  offices  In  large 


metropoUtan    areas    are    virtually    snowed 
under. 

Right  here  In  Woonsocket  postal  workers 
are  handicapped  by  rather  antiquated  quar- 
ters, at  least  as  regards  size.  This  situation 
will  hopefully  be  remedied  when  the  gov- 
ernment builds  Its  new  federal  building. 
The  volume  In  the  Woonsocket  office  has 
Increased  over  the  years  to  the  point  where 
some  areas  don't  receive  a  mall  delivery 
imtU  late  afternoon. 

The  situation  that  exists  In  Woonsocket 
exists  also  In  many,  perhaps  most,  post  of- 
fices throughout  the  nation.  There  Is  ap- 
parently Just  too  much  business  under  the 
existing  setup. 

There  are  some  skeptics  who  contend  that 
a  private  Industry  could  take  over  the  postal 
service  and  make  a  profit.  That's  a  moot 
question.  We  have  always  regarded  the 
malls  as  a  service  provided  by  government 
because  It  would  be  too  cosUy  for  private 
enterprise.  It  has  generally  operated  at  a 
deficit,  which  is  eventually  made  up  from 
taxes. 

That  the  postal  service  demands  a  com- 
plete overhaul  is  unquestioned.  It  Is  a  laby- 
rinth of  old-fashioned  and  outmoded  rules 
and  regulations.  Some  segments  have  be- 
come dumping  grounds  for  political  ap- 
pointees. Many  of  its  facilities  have  outlived 
their  usefulness. 

A  recipe  for  rejuvenation  Is  In  wder,  but 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  wlU  have  to  be 
more  specific  if  his  proposal  U  to  get  the 
necessary  attention. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sx  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  glories  of  an  affluent  society  Is  its 
ability  to  adequately  care  for  Its  senior 
citizens — to  care  for  those  citizens  who 
generously  contributed  toward  the  great, 
ness  of  our  Nation  and  who  have  now 
reached  the  sunset  of  their  lives. 

Though  ours  is  a  most  affluent  society 
which  possesses  the  ability  to  adequately 
care  for  its  senior  citizens,  we  have 
nevertheless  failed  to  do  so.  It  Is  shock- 
ing, I  think,  to  learn  that  this  country, 
which  Is  the  wealthiest  In  the  world,  uses 
less  of  Its  national  wealth  for  the  social 
welfare  of  its  citizens  than  other  ad- 
vanced Industrial  nations  and  frequently 
less  than  many  poor  and  developing  na- 
tions. WhUe  West  Germany  and  Luxem- 
bourg use  17  percent  and  16.6  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  their  gross  national  product 
for  social  welfare  measures,  the  United 
States  uses  only  7  percent. 

We  have  not  adequately  met  our  over- 
all social  welfare  obligations  and  we  have 
particularly  failed  to  give  our  senior  citi- 
zens a  Just  return  for  their  labors  while 
sending  billions  of  dollars  overseas  to 
care  for  others — many  of  whom  may  one 
day  turn  against  us. 

The  failure.  I  believe,  has  been  a  legis- 
lative one.  We  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  problems  inherent  in  a  dy- 
namic economy  and  society.  Though  our 
intent  has  been  good,  we  have  failed 


through  the  years  since  the  Inaugiiratlon 
of  the  social  security  program  to  make 
legislative  provisions  which  would  enable 
adequate  and  timely  adjustments  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  In  accordance  with 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Oh  yes,  we  have  made  periodic  In- 
creases In  benefits  In  an  effort  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  through  the  years 
but  such  periodic  adjustments  have 
been  far  too  few,  too  little,  and  too  late. 
Rather  than  providing  a  realistic  and 
elastic  system  of  payments  that  closely 
adhered  to  the  cost  of  living,  we  let  our 
senior  citizens  get  by  as  best  as  they  could 
on  a  fixed  pension  while  rising  costs  of 
living  robbed  them  of  their  purchasing 
power. 

Far  too  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
have  known  the  agony  of  tiring  to  sus- 
tain oneself  on  a  fixed  social  security 
pension  while  the  cost  of  living  leaps  far 
ahead.  To  Illustrate,  during  a  7-year 
period,  beginning  in  1958,  we  experienced 
an  increase  of  over  8  percent  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  while  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices, which  mostly  affects  thj  elderly.  In- 
creased over  16  percent.  However,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  sodal  security  bene- 
ficiaries received  no  increase  in  benefits 
to  offset  these  Increases. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  that  will  provide  for 
an  automatic  increase  in  benefits  when- 
ever there  is  a  3-percent  increase  in  the 
cost-of-living  Index. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  society  when  we  refer  to  our 
senior  citizens  who  rely  on  social  security 
pajonents  to  sustain  themselves.  There 
are  almost  22  million  Americans  num- 
bered In  this  group.  They  deserve  our 
vigorous  attention  tmd  support.  We 
must  assure  them  that  their  golden  years 
will  be  lived  in  the  dignity  for  which  they 
worked  so  hard  to  attain  and  will  not  be 
darkened  by  poverty's  long  and  ugly 
shadow. 

Though  many  of  our  citizens  have 
found  other  financial  means  to  sustain 
themselves  after  reaching  their  sixties, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation reaches  retirement  age  with  so- 
cial security  as  their  only  benefit. 

This  problem  of  which  we  speak  is  be- 
coming increasingly  acute  because  peo- 
ple are  living  longer  and  longer  and, 
consequentiy,  must  depend  upon  social 
security  payments  for  more  years  of 
their  life. 

We  cannot  expect  these  people  to 
manage  today's  living  costs  on  yester- 
day's fixed  income.  Through  the  many 
years  of  their  retirement,  we  must  con- 
tinuously adjust  social  security  benefits 
to  living  costs.  This  should  not  be  left 
to  the  cimiibersome  legislative  process  of 
periodic  Increases  as  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  establishment  of  an  escalation  clause 
whereby  rises  In  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
matched  by  automatic  increases  In 
benefits  without  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lative action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
An  automatic  Increase  provision  In  our 
social  security  law  is  essential  for  Infia- 
tion  strikes  more  rapidly  than  the  Con- 
gress acts. 

In  addition  to  an  escalation  clause,  my 
bill  calls  for  an  immediate  12  percent 
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across-the-board  Increase  in  all  benefits. 
This  will  align  benefits  with  today's  cost 
of  living  while  the  automatic  adjust- 
ments will  meet  future  needs. 

My  bill  also  provides: 

First.  That  the  minimum  benefit  be 
raised  from  $44  to  $80  per  month.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  minimum 
affects  the  neediest  persons  receiving 
benefits. 

Second.  That  persons  with  25  years  of 
coverage,  100  or  more  quarters,  will  re- 
ceive a  minimum  benefit  of  $100  per 
month  and  $150  for  a  couple. 

Third.  That  outside  earnings  limita- 
tion be  Increased  from  the  present 
$1,500  per  year  to  $2,000  and  that  our 
pensioners  be  allowed  to  earn  $3,000  be- 
fore the  dollar-for-dollar  withholding 
from  social  security  benefits  becomes 
effective. 

Fourth.  That  the  taxable  earnings 
base  be  automatically  Increased  when- 
ever there  Is  a  3-percent  increase  in  the 
national  earning  level.  Many  of  the 
most  serious  shortcomings  of  the  benefit 
structure  in  the  past  have  been  directly 
attributable  to  the  chronic  and  continu- 
ing inadequacy  of  the  base.  The  base 
has  persistently  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  wage  levels. 

Fifth.  That  veteran  pensioners  be  al- 
lowed this  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  without  a  reduction  in  their  vet- 
eran pensions. 

Sixth.  That  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  increased  social  security  bene- 
fits not  be  counted  as  Income  as  com- 
puted by  private  trust  and  pension  plans 
when  determining  benefits  under  their 
programs, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  modernize 
our  social  security  system  is  now.  We 
must  provide  a  program  that  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  tomorrow's  needs  and  the 
growth  of  our  economy.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  I  offer  today  will  help  to  ac- 
complish this. 
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JUDGE  QUHJCI  COMPILES  HISTORY 
OF  ITALIAN-AMERICAN  LAWYERS 
IN  CmCAOO 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  aj(k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNTrN23o]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  George  L.  Quilici,  Judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  has  written 
a  brief  history  about  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can lawyers  of  Chicago. 

Judge  Quillcl  is  a  former  law  partner 
of  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  mu- 
nlclped  court  of  Chicago  in  1940  and  was 
reelected  in  1942,  1948,  1954,  and  1960. 
He  was  elected  judge  of  the  superior  and 
circuit  court  in  1962.  The  superior  court 
was  eliminated  under  the  Judicial  £u-tlcle 
and  he  is  now  Judge  In  the  circuit  court 
of  Cook  County. 

One  of  the  most  respected  members  of 
the  Chicago  judiciary,  Judge  Quillcl  has 


had  an  outstanding  career.  He  was  the 
famous  prosecutor  of  the  vote  fraud  cases 
and  served  as  commissioner  on  character 
and  fitness  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 
He  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
awards  including  the  Star  of  Solidarity 
and  the  Commendatore  al  Merito  della 
Republica  from  the  Republic  of  Italy, 
the  American  Legion  Citation  of  Merit, 
and  the  Chicago  Industrial  Council  Com- 
munity Services  Award. 

Judge  Quilici  received  his  LL.B.  degree 
from  DePaul  University,  and  his  J.D. 
degree  from  Northwestern  University 
and  John  Marshall  Law  School.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Public  Housing 
Association  of  Chicago  and  the  Justinian 
Society  of  Lawyers,  and  has  given  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  effort  to  nu- 
merous civic  and  community  activities. 
In  compiling  a  brief  history  about  the 
Italian-American  lawyers  in  Chicago, 
Judge  Quilici  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  accurate 
records  about  the  development  and 
growth  of  Italo-American  pwirtlclpatlon 
in  the  field  of  law.  Jurisprudence,  and  the 
courts  of  Chicago. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  the  text  of 
Judge  Quilicis  publication,  which  fol- 
lows, in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Itauan-Amekican  Ijiwtxbs  of  Chicago 
The  Cnlted  StatM  C«n«u«  of  1870  lists  no 
Italian  lawyer  in  Chicago  (liata  one  phy- 
sician). Th«  U.S.  Cenaiu  of  1900  llsta  7 
lawyers.  ( 17  physicians) .  By  1920  there  were. 
stUl.  fewer  than  40.  but  the  rate  of  Increase 
was  rapidly  accelerating. 

Giovanni  E.  Schlavo  In  his  book  "The 
Italians  In  Chicago",  published  In  1928,  IlsU 
65. 

At  the  end  of  1966,  there  are  over  600  Ital- 
ian lawyers  In  Cook  County.  This  figure  Is 
reached  by  counting  431  Usted  In  Sullivan's 
Law  Directory  (1966-67),  adding  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  since  publication,  and 
estimating  those  not  listed,  either  because 
they  are  with  various  buslneseee  and  corpo- 
rations, or  are  located  In  suburban  towns. 

The  yellowed,  and  crumbling  pages,  of  the 
Chicago  City  Directory  of  1900,  lists  as  law- 
yers:  Angelo  Cella,  John  J.  Mandlonl  Ono- 
frlo  Serrltella.  Emll  Perrlo. 

Also  listed  with  Italian  sounding  names 
are:  Prank  O.  Campe,  Prank  V.  Campe,  John 
Ea.  Michael  P.  Cure,  WllUam  A.  Lemma, 
William  Plora.  Prank  Crozl. 

Which  of  these  were  ItaUan,  we  do  not 
know. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
states  that  there  Is  no  record  of  Mandlonl  or 
Perrlo  having  been  admitted  to  practice. 
EmU  Perrlo  appears  on  early  Justinian  letter- 
heads. It  Is  possible  that  he  (and  perhaps 
Mandlonl,  also)  may  have  been  admitted  to 
practice  elsewhere,  such  as  Indiana. 

The  earliest  lawyer  we  are  certain  about, 
to  date,  was  Angelo  Cella.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  on  March  16,  1892.  Nothing  is 
known  about  him. 

Onofrlo  Serrltella  was  admitted  October  22. 
1894.  Tragically  enough,  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  he  was  slain  by  an 
enraged  client,  who  believed  that  an  ab- 
stract of  title,  examined,  and  certified,  by 
Serrltella,  was  defective. 

It  was  almost  one-half  century  later,  that 
violence,  once  more,  struck  down  a  lawyer. 
William  John  Oranata  was  capable,  per- 
sonable and  popular.  He  had  made  Impor- 
tant strides,  politically  and  professionally. 
He  had  served  as  an  Industrial  Commissioner 
of  nunols. 

He  was  axed  down  October  8,  1948.  In  the 
prime  of  life,  at  midnlte.  in  the  doorway  of 
188  West  Randolph  Street  where  he  main- 


tained his  apartment,  in  downtown  Chicago 
The  perpetrator  of  the  maniacal  crime  was 
never  ascertained. 

The  duty  of  the  historian  requUes  the 
inclusion  of  tragic  events. 

What  kind  of  men,  and  lawyers,  were  these 
pioneers  and  founders?  Many  were  born  in 
Italy.  Arriving  here,  they  had  to  start  learn- 
Ing  the  lang\iage.  Their  first  earnings  went 
to  re-pay,  more  often  than  not.  those  who 
had  loaned  them  the  passage  money.  Many 
had  had  only  a  mlnlmiim  of  elementary 
education. 

The  others  were  the  sons  of  ImnUgrants— 
first  generation  American  born. 

With  the  loving  sacrifices  of  their  parents, 
and  their  own  industry  and  endurance  of 
handicaps,  they  worked  their  way  througb 
schools,  and  to  a  law  degree. 

AdnUtted  to  the  bar.  they  bad  to  compete 
for  law  business,  with  the  long  establUhed 
lawyers.  There  having  been  no  Italian  law- 
yers, the  expanding  law  business  of  the 
ItaUan  merchants  and  industrialists,  was,  of 
course,  handled  by  non-luitans. 

It  was  under  these  conditions,  that  the 
pioneers  struggled  to  make  a  beginning. 

The  political  field,  also,  was  pre-empted 
by  others.  But  the  beginnings  were  made, 
and  built  upon,  as  will,  presently,  be  seen. 

Plrst.  an  over-all  glance  of  these  Individ- 
uals. They  were,  varloiisly,  tall  and  small, 
lean  and  heavy,  bushy-haired  and  bald, 
earnest  and  Ughthearted.  somber  and  fun- 
loving  (and  liking  a  glass  of  wine,  or  two), 
affable  and  ready  to  leap  to  the  fray,  articu- 
late and  oratorical.  In  short,  they  were  hu- 
man beings.  They  were  competent,  and 
zealous  of  their  profession. 

They  had  a  profound  feeling  for  the 
mother  country.  Italy,  and  were  Intensely 
proud  and  loyal  American  citizens. 

Many  may  be  seen  in  the  two  photographs; 
one  taken  at  the  Pormal  Annual  Ball  (Hallo 
dl  Natale)  Pebruary  16.  1928;  the  other  of 
•The  Italian  Lawyers  Committee  Por  Italian 
Relief  dated  December  6.  1931.  (The  photo- 
graphs appear  herein-after.) 

These  lawyers  are  the  ones  who  paved  the 
way  for  the  sons  and  grandsons  in  the  pro- 
fession today. 

We  have  said,  above,  that  political  "beach- 
heads" were  established,  and  buUt  upon. 
We,  therefore,  start  with  the  Judges. 

Who  were,  and  are.  they?  Of  what  Courts, 
and  when? 

JtTDOES 

Bernard  P.  Barasa.  Municipal  Court.  1916 
to  1924. 

Prands  BorrelU.  Municipal  Court.  1922  to 
1946. 

Alberto  N.  Oualano.  Municipal  Court  (June 
to  Dec.).  1922  to  1922. 

John  J.  Lupe.  Municipal  Court,  1923  to 
1935;  Superior  and  ClrcxUt  Court.  1935  to 
present. 

Prancls  B.  AUegrettl,  Municipal  Court.  1924 
to  1932;   Superior  Court,   1932  to  1948. 

John  A.  Sbarbaro,  Municipal  Court,  1936 
to  1932;   Superior  Court.  1932  to  1960. 

Nuncio  BonelU.  Municipal  Court,  1932  to 
1950. 

Oeorge  L.  Quillcl,  Municipal  Court,  1940  to 
1962:  Superior  and  Circuit  Court,  1962  to 
present. 

Michael  L.  Roslnla.  Municipal  Court.  1946 
to  1947. 

Joseph  A.  Pope,  Municipal  Court.  1949  to 
1956;  Superior  Court.  1956  to  1961. 

Alexander  J.  Napoll,  Municipal  Court,  1950 
to  1960;  Superior  and  Circuit  Court.  1960  to 
1966;  U.S.  DUtrict  Court.  1966  to  present. 

Daniel  A.  Covelll.  Superior  and  Circuit 
Court.  1961  to  present. 

Pellx  Buoeclo.  Municipal  Court  and  Asso- 
ciate Judge  Circuit  Court.  1967  to  present. 

Alfred  J.  Cllella.  Circuit  Court.  1968  to  1964. 

P.  A.  Sorrentlno,  Superior  and  Circuit 
Court  (April) ,  1962  to  present. 

Mel  R.  JlganU,  Associate  Judge  Circuit 
Court.  1962  to  present. 
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Richard  A.  Napolltano,  Associate  Judge  Cir- 
cuit Court  (July) ,  1963  to  present. 

Nicholas  J.  Bua,  Associate  Judge  Circuit 
Court,  1963  to  present. 

Robert  L.  Massey,  Circuit  Court,  1964  to 
present. 

Circuit  Court  Magistrates  (1966-67)  :  Prank 
W.  Barbaro,  Russell  Dolce,  LoiUs  J.  OlUberto, 
Frank  S.  Loverde,  James  P.  Plragine,  Joseph 
A.  Salerno.  Prank  M.  Slracusa,  Adam  N.  StUlo. 

The  first  Juage  was  Bernard  PhlUp  Barasa. 
He  was  born  at  Negaunee,  Michigan,  (not 
far  from  Lake  Superior) .  In  the  mining  coun- 
try. April  16.  1876.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Kent  College  of  Law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1906. 

He  served  as  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Chicago  1916-1924.  He  voluntarily  re- 
tired from  the  bench,  and  returned  to  a  suc- 
cessful practice. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  vote- 
getters  of  his  time. 

It  was  a  period  of  political  party  factions. 
Judge  Barasa  was  a  candidate,  either  as  an 
independent,  or  with  factional  support,  for 
State's  Attorney,  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Review  (predecessor  to  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals),  and  for  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

In  each  Instance  he  received  wide  support, 
but  because  of  party  divisions,  fell  short  of 
election. 

He  received  many  honors,  but  of  course, 
his  greatest  pride  were  his  daxighter.  and  his 
two  sons — all  lawyers. 

Kathryn  Barasa  served  as  an  Assistant  City 
Attorney.  She  married  Samuel  A.  Rlnella 
(who  is,  now.  President  of  The  American 
Academy  of  Matrimonial  Lawyers). 

The  Rinellas  are  the  parents  of  two  sons — 
each  a  lawyer:  Bernard  B.  Rlnella,  with  the 
Rlnella  firm,  and  Richard  A.  Rlnella,  an  As- 
sistant State's  Attorney. 

This  Is  a  mile-stone,  marking  the  first  Ital- 
ians achieving  three  generations  of  lawyers. 

To  completa  the  impressive  law  picture  of 
this  family,  there  are  Judge  Barasa's  two 
sons,  both  in  the  private  practice.  J.  Laurence 
Barasa,  and  Bernard  L.  Barasa,  formerly.  Sec- 
retary Industrial  Commission  of  Illinois. 

To  the  Barasa  family  goes  the  honor  of 
"Plrst  Pamlly  of  the  Law." 

(Judge  Barasa  died  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Plorlda.  in  March  1964,  Just  short  of  reach- 
ing the  age  of  89.) 

Judge  Prancis  Borrelll  was  born  Pebruary 
2,  1880.  He  was  of  small  stature.  Never- 
theless,  this  little  man  won  fame,  by  pitch- 
ing several  no-hlt  games,  for  the  University 
of  Michigan  teams.  He  served  24  years  on 
the  Municipal  Court  bench,  retired  In  1946. 
and  died  In  California  past  75  years  of  age. 

Judge  Alberto  N.  Oualano  was  born  at  San 
Vlcenzo  Al  Volturno.  Campobasso,  Italy,  in 
1868.  He  served  on  the  Municipal  Court  6 
months,  by  appointment  of  the  Oovemor.  to 
nil  an  unexpired  term.  He  failed  of  re-elec- 
tion in  November  1922. 

After  many  years  of  practice  in  Chicago,  he 
retired  to  California,  where  he  lived  to  be 
past  90  years  of  age. 

Judge  Prancis  B.  AUegrettl  was  bom  in 
Trevlgno,  Potenza,  Italy,  March  21,  1881.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  1904.  He  served  on 
the  Municipal  Court,  and  was,  then,  elevated 
to  become  the  first  to  serve  on  the  Superior 
Court.  He  retired,  after  24  years  as  a  Judge. 
In  1948.  He  now  lives  at  Sugar  Grove.  Illi- 
nois, and  was  86  years  of  age  on  March  21. 
1967. 

Pour  Judges  died  while  In  ofllce: 
Municipal  Court  Judge  Michael  L.  Roslnla, 
took  office  In  December  1946.  Less  than  one 
year  later — on  September  24.  1947.  he  died. 
He  had  served  as  The  City  Prosecutor,  when 
It  was  a  separate  city  office,  with  a  large  staff 
of  assistants,  under  his  administration.  He 
was  an  unselfish,  cultured,  genial  gentleman, 
and  his  loss  was  greatly  mourned. 

Superior  Court  Judge  A.  Sbarbaro,  also, 
one  of  the  most  beloved  and  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  bench,  lost  hla  life  In  a  commer- 
cial plane  explosion,  over  southern  Indiana, 


while  Florida-bound,  on  March  17,  1960.  No 
trace  of  his  remains  was  ever  found. 

Judge  Joseph  A.  Pope,  an  able  Judge,  and 
a  quiet,  easy  going  person,  in  his  early  60's 
died  suddenly  In  his  Chambers  on  September 
10,  1961. 

Judge  Alfred  J.  Cllella,  who  previously  had 
rendered  outstanding  public  service,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  Alderman,  Committee- 
man, and  as  Judge  of  The  Juvenile  Court 
(then  The  Pamlly  Court)  died  at  the  age  of 
54.  on  August  4,  1964.  He  was  greatly  Inter- 
ested In  the  problems  of  the  young,  and  in 
efforta  to  help  them. 

Judge  Nuncio  Bonelll  served  18  years  on 
the  Municipal  Court.  He  too,  was  an  hu- 
manitarian, and  a  friend  of  the  under- 
privileged youth.  He  died  in  Chicago  Sep- 
tember 23.  1958. 

We  let  the  dead  rest  for  the  moment,  and 
turn  to  the  living. 

The  Honorable  Helen  M.  Clrese  Is  a  distin- 
guished lady,  and  a  member  of  still  another 
"law-family". 

Judge  Clrese  was  the  first  ItaUan  woman 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar  (1921). 

She  has  served  as  President  of  the  West 
Subvu-ban  Bar  Assn.;  President  of  The  Wom- 
en's Bar  Assn.  of  Illinois;  President  of  The 
National  Assn.  of  Women  Lawyers. 

Miss  Clrese  was  elected,  and  served,  as  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  In  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
1945-1961. 

She  was  associated  in  the  law  practice 
with  her  two  brothers,  the  late  Charles  C. 
Clrese,  and  Eugene  L.  Clrese.  her  present 
partner. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  John  J.  Lupe,  now 
sitting  in  Chancery.  Is  the  "Dean"  of  the 
Judges.  He  has  served  continuously  since 
1923.  He  was  the  first  Italian  to  be  elevated 
to  the  Appellate  Court  (1946) . 

Judge  Lupe  Is  affectionately  regarded  by 
all.  for  his  benign  and  gentle  spirit,  and  re- 
sp)ected  for  his  vast  legal  learning. 

Next  In  seniority,  of  the  living  Judges.  Is 
George  L.  QuUlci.  who  has  served  on  the 
bench  since  1940. 

The  nomination  of  Judge  Alexander  J. 
Napoll,  by  President  Johnson,  as  the  first 
ItaUan  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  met  with  universal  acclaim. 

Judge  NapoU  brought  to  the  Pederal 
Bench,  a  dlstlngoUshed  record  of  service  on 
the  Municipal  Court,  the  Superior  and  Cir- 
cuit Courta,  and  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Criminal  Court. 

These  historical  "firsts"  are  recorded: 

LAWYER    "FIRSTS"    CHICAGO     (COOK 
COUNTT)    ILLINOIS 

First  judge  (Municipal  Court):  Bernard 
P.  Barasa  (1916). 

First  woman  (admitted  to  bar:  Helen  M. 
Clrese  (1921). 

First  Judge  (Superior  Court) :  Francis  B. 
AUegrettl  (1932). 

Plrst  IlUnols  Commerce  Commissioner: 
William  Parrillo  (1941). 

First  lUlnols  Industrial  Commissioner: 
WlUlam  John  Oranata  (1941). 

Plrst  Chief  Justice  (Criminal  Court) : 
John  A.  Sbarbaro  (1942). 

Plrst  Justice  (Appellate  Court) :  John  J. 
Lupe  (1946). 

Plrst  Secretary  Indtistrtal  Commission: 
Bernard  L.  Barassa  (1963). 

First  Member  of  Congress:  Roland  V. 
LibonaU  (1967). 

Plrst  dean  of  Law  School:  Philip  Romlti 
(1960). 

First  dean  of  Law  School  (De  Paul  Univer- 
sity) :  PhlUp  RomlU  (1960) : 

Plrst  elected  to  county  office  (Clerk  of 
Probate  Court) :  Anthony  G.  Girolaml 
(1961). 

First  Judge  (U.S.  District  Court) :  Alex- 
ander J.  NapoU  (1966). 

Plrst-Plrst  assistant  States  Attorney :  LouU 
B.  Garlppo  (1066). 

Plrst  President  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 


ItaUan  Americans  (President  Emeritus  at 
time  of  death,  Aug.  28,  1965)  :  Joseph 
Barbera. 

By  1921  there  were  about  40  Italian  lawyers. 
Their  offices  were  In  the  lower-rent  older 
buUdlngs  (now  gone)  on  north  Clark,  Dear- 
born and  LaSalle  Streeta. 

Many  were  In  the  Ashland  Block  (155  North 
Clark)  present  site  of  the  Greyhound  Bus 
Station;  others  in  the  City  Hall  Square 
BuUdlng,  now  part  of  the  site  of  the  new 
Civic  Centar.  and  in  the  Reaper  Block  (north- 
east corner  of  Washington  and  Clark 
Streete) ,  and  In  slmUar  buildings.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  were  all  north  of  Madison 
Street. 

On  the  other  hand  the  large  law  firms 
that  represented  big  business  and  Industry, 
the  banks,  insurance  companies  and  the  raU- 
roads.  were  all  south  of  Madison  Street — 
the  "line  of  demarcation." 

In  the  fall  of  1921.  John  De  Orazla  caUed 
a  meeting  of  lawyers.  In  his  offices  In  the 
Ashland  Block,  for  the  stated  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  bar  association  of  Italian  lawyers. 
30  answered  the  call. 

The  Justinian  Society  of  Advocates  was 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  October 
17,  1921.  (The  name  was  amended  to 
Justinian  Society  of  Lawyers — on  September 
3, 1953.) 

On  the  charter,  the  Incorporators  are :  John 
De  Orazla,  Helen  M.  Clrese,  Joseph  R.  Orrloo 
and  George  L.  QuUlcl. 

De  Grazla,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  was 
elected  President,  two  terms,  and  served  1921- 
1923. 

The  original  officers  and  members  were: 

ORIGINAL   MEMBERS     (1931)     JCSTINIAM    SOCIZTT 

John  De  Grazla.  president. 

George  L.  QuUlcl,  treasurer. 

Splro  Chleea,  vice  president. 

Joseph  R.  Orrlco,  secretary. 

Charles  C.  Arado,  Francis  BorreUi,  Johu  A. 
Brizzolara,  Vincent  Chisesl,  Helen  M.  Clrese, 
Anthony  T.  Clementl,  Rocoo  R.  CoveUo,  Guy 
C.  Crapple,  Prancis  J.  Cuneo.  Vito  B.  Cuttone, 
Rocco  De  Stefano,  Joseph  M.  Flore,  Alberto 
N.  Gualano,  Frank  Ingraffia.  Thomas  H. 
Landlse,  John  J.  Lupe.  Frank  MlrabeUa, 
Nicholas  A.  Pope,  Jerry  Prlore,  Michael  A. 
Romano,  Michael  L.  Roslnla.  John  A.  Sbar- 
baro, Oeorge  J.  Spatuzza,  Horatio  Tocco, 
Henry  M.  Tufo,  Gerard  M.  Ungaro. 

The  Justinian  Society  became  Inactive, 
about  the  time  of  World  War  n,  and  re- 
mained so  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  was  In  the  late  40'8,  and  early  60'8  that 
men.  such  as  Richard  Altlerl.  Initiated  steps 
to  re-actlvate  the  Society,  and  to  up-date  Its 
purposes  and  functions.  Without  Interrup- 
tion, the  Society  has  continued,  and  pros- 
pered ever  since. 

The  Italian  lawyers  have  honored  the  pro- 
fession, served  well  the  community,  and  re- 
flected credit  on  their  progenitors. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  deal 
with  the  contemporary  Bar.  That  Is  left  to 
the  historian,  who  wlU  write  Hist<»7  H. 

This  history  Is  of  the  Bar  of  35  yefus.  and 
more  ago.  But  reference  Is  made  to  some  of 
a  later  period,  to  note  acoompUshmenta  of 
significance. 

George  L.  QulUcl,  was  elected  the  second 
President  of  the  Society  (1923)  and  was.  In 
turn,  succeeded  by  George  J.  Spatuzza,  who 
became  the  third  President  (1924). 

Spatuzza  is  a  sagacious  lawyer,  and  an  Im- 
portant poUtlcal  figure.  He  served  for  many 
years  as  the  Supreme  Grand  Venerable  of  the 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America. 

His  lawyer  son,  John  G.  Spatuzza,  served 
as  Grand  Venerable,  State  of  lUlnols,  of  the 
same  Order.  Also,  served  as  President  of  the 
Justinian  Society,  giving  the  Spatuzzas  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  father 
and  son  combination  to  have  done  so. 

The  Llbonatl  fsimUy  Is  another  notable 
one.  In  our  legal  reoord.  Michael  Llbonatl, 
the  senior  brother,  and  first  of  the  three 
brothers  to  become  a  lawyer,  lost  his  life  In 
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World  War  I.    Elllodor  M.  Llbonatl,  a  highly 
competent  lawyer,  died  In  1964. 

Roland  Victor  Llbonatl,  the  surviving 
brother,  served  b«  the  youngest  commls- 
Btoned  officer  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  World  War 
I.  He  was  elected  to,  and  served  many 
terms.  In  both  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  state  Senate  of  Illinois.  He  was 
elected  as  the  first  Italian  Congressman  from 
Illinois  (1957).  His  eon,  Michael,  a  brilliant 
scholar.  Is  finishing  his  law  studies  at  Tale. 

Judge  Pellx  M.  Buosclo  is  the  Supervising 
Judge  of  the  Traffic  Center.  He  has  two 
lawyer  sons:  P.  Ronald  Buosclo,  and  Harry 
R.  Buosclo,  an  assistant  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Magistrate  Prank  S.  Loverde  has  a  son. 
Charles  M.  Loverde.  practicing  law,  and.  also, 
a  brother,  Joeeph  J.  Loverde. 

Horatio  Tocco.  8r.  Is  the  top  expert  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation.  He  has  re- 
ceived many  honors.  Including  the  highest 
award  of  the  Ctovemment  of  Italy,  that  of 
Oommendatore.  He  Is,  and  has  been,  since 
1929,  the  attorney  for  the  Consul  General  of 
Italy  In  Chicago. 

His  son,  Horatio  Tocco,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  is  a 
leading  Savings  and  Loan,  banker '  and 
executive. 

Other  highly  successful  Business,  Banking 
and  Financial  lawyers  Include:  David  S. 
(Cesario)  Chesrow,  James  V.  Salleml  Al- 
fred E.  Gallo,  Peter  D.  Qlachinl,  Nello  Per- 
rara. 

The  stories  of  their  climbs  to  the  pinnacles 
of  success,  would,  In  each  case,  require  writ- 
ing to  fill  a  book,  as  is  the  case  of  many  listed 
below. 

OW    THK    FACUVtrsa    OF    LAW    SCHOOLS 

De  Paul  University:  Philip  Romlti  (dean). 
8.  John  Insalata,  N.  A.  Olambalvo. 

Loyola  University:  James  Marchese  Por- 
kins,  Vincent  P.  Vltullo,  Ronald  J.  Salamone 

John  Marshall  Law  School:  Alphonse 
Cerza. 

Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law:  Dean  J 
Sodaro. 

MEMBKBS    or    THI    OTATE    LKCISLATT7SE    OF 
ILLINOIS 

Anthony  Scarlano,  Nicholas  8.  Zagone,  Vic- 
tor A.  Arrlgo.  Lawrence  X.  Pusaterl,  (Winner 
of  First  Justinian  Law  Scholarship  (1963) 
and  Past  President  Justinian  Society.  He 
la  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Chlcajto 
Bar  Association.) 

FOKMZS   MEMBZKS  OF  LEQISLATUEE 

State  senate:   Anthony  J.  De  Tolve. 
House  of  representatives:  Andrew  E.  Euz- 
Elno. 

OTRZK   NOTABLES 

Gerard  M.  Ungaro  (financier,  corroratlon 
executive  and  philanthropist) . 

Dominic  Tesauro:  (Regional  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  General  Service  Administration. 
Has  an  outstanding  record  of  service  In  U.S. 
Army,  Military  Government,  In  Italv  In 
World  Warn.) 

LONG     TIME     MA8TEBS-IN-CHANCERT 

Henry  E.  (Plerucclnl)  Perry,  Anthony  J. 
Men  tone  (president,  Chicago  Library  Board) , 
Anthony  A.  PacelU,  Samuel  L.  Montellone 
(son.  Anthony  s.  Montellone,  Is  an  assistant 
State's  attorney) . 

OTHEB   NOTEWORTHY    ACHIEVEMENTS 

Peter  R.  Scallse  (member,  Chicago  Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations) . 

Antone  P.  Gregorlo  (member  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  Commission  on  Character  and 
Fitness.    Past  president.  Justinian  Society) . 

WUUam  J.  Russo  (assistant  commissioner, 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission). 

Antonla  Rago  Herbert,  Michael  Flo  Rlto 
(arbitrators.  Industrial  Commission  of  Illi- 
nois). 

Armand  Chlapporl  (former  arbitrator,  Illi- 
nois Industrial  Commission) . 

John  De  Feo,  Joeeph  T.  Lavorcl  (recognized 
trial  lawyers  representing  Insurance  carriers 
in  negligence  litigation) . 
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Charles  C.  Arado  (erudite  writer  on  legal 
and  philosophical  subjects) . 

Maurlno  R.  Rich  ton  (mayor  of  Chicago 
Heights,  ni.). 

Paul  C.   (CefTallo)    Ross   (political  leader 

and  ward  committeeman) . 

John  J.  Moreschl  (veteran  labor  attorney) . 

Lawrence  N.  Marino  (former  assistant  U.S. 

district  atty.,  past  president,  Italo-Amerlcan 

National  Union). 

Maurice  R.  Marchello  (writer  and  colum- 
nist). 

Robert  S.  Clementl  (expert  In  real  estate 
law.  as  was  his  father.  Anthony  T.  Clementl. 
Clementl  is  also  a  past  president  of  the 
Justinian  Society,  of  which  his  father  was  a 
charter  member.) 

Emil  Caliendo  (served  as  an  industrial 
commissioner  of  Illinois  (starting  1963).  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor) . 

Giuseppe  Zafflna  (promoter  of  opera  In 
Chicago,  past  president.  Justinian  Society). 
Richard  P.  Predo,  James  S.  Montana  (for- 
mer assistant  probate  Judges.  Montana  es- 
tablished the  first  (for  a  nimiber  of  years, 
starting  1953)  Justinian  Annual  Law  Schol- 
arship Award) . 

Guy  C.  Guerlne,  and  his  brother  George 
N.  Guerlne  (old  setUers  of  Melrose  Park, 
m.,  and  holders  of  public  offices  there,  for 
many  years). 

Paul  Comlto  (department  head  of  the  Chi- 
cago Title  and  Trust  Co.) . 

Italian  lawyers  have  moved  "south  of  Mad- 
ison Street,"  and  have  become  partners  In 
law  firms  of  the  greatest  consequence.  Some 
are  listed  here: 

PABTNEHS  IN  tEAOINO  LAW  FIRMS 

Baker,  McKenzle  and  High  tower:  Michael 
A  Coccla. 

Bodell,  Sears.  Foster,  Sugrue  and  Crowley: 
N.  A.  James  Glambalvo.  (Mr.  Glambalvo  Is, 
also,  on  the  faculty  of  De  Paul  University). 

Eckhart,  McSwaln,  Hassell  and  Husum: 
Marie  A.  Palumbo. 

Hill  Sherman,  Meroni,  Gross  and  Simp- 
son: Charles  P.  Meroni,  Anthony  R.  Chlara. 

Klrkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaffetz  and  Mas- 
ters:  George  H.  Dapples,  Caryl  P.  Bonotto. 

Ross,  Hardies.  O'Keefe.  Babcock,  McDugald 
and  Parsons:  John  B.  Angelo. 

Spray,  Price,  Hough  and  Cushman:  Theo- 
dore W.  Grlppo. 

Winston,  Strawn,  Smith  and  Patterson: 
Charles  J.  Calderlnl,  Richard  J.  Falettl. 

Nor  were  the  lawyers  so  preoccupied  with 
the  law  as  to  forget  romance. 

Some  husband  and  wife  lawyer  pairs  are : 

Prank  Martocclo.  Julia  Palermo;  Donald 
D.  Panarese,  Genevieve  Cacclatore;  Emile  J. 
Rago.  Catherine  Barblno;  Samuel  A.  RInella. 
Kathryn  Barasa;  Joseph  O.  Rublnelll,  Mary 
Jane  Saccone  (head  of  the  Inheritance  tax 
division  of  the  office  of  the  Illinois  attorney 
general). 

At  the  close  of  this  work  Is  an  appendix: 

A.  Names  from  Justinian  letterheads,  dat- 
ing before  1935,  of  lawyers  not  otherwise 
named  herein. 

B.  Those  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown, 
and  are  considered  "missing." 

There  follows  "In  Memorlam"  naming  the 
revered  dead. 

To  preserve  some  Idea  of  their  personalities 
and  activities,  a  few  are  selected  for  this 
purpose. 

Rocco  DeStefano,  was  a  giant  of  the  crim- 
inal defense  bar.  Although  a  kindly  man, 
with  a  twinkle  In  his  eye,  when  the  twinkle 
turned  to  flrey  flash,  the  thunder  pealed. 
He  was  articulate  and  a  formidable  debater. 
Often,  without  compensation,  he  represented 
Indigent  unfortunates.  In  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Michael  A.  Romano  had  served  as  an  As- 
sistant State's  Attorney.  He  was  eloquent, 
handsome  and  debonair.  He  was  Interested 
In.  and  had  much  talent  for  the  theatre. 
After  much  preparation  In  drama  schools,  he 
left  his  law  practice,  and  went  to  Hollywood- 
He  appeared  In  several  movies.  Later  he  re- 
turned  to    Chicago,    where   In    addition    to 


maintaining  a  law  office,  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  played  roles  In  radio  dramas.  He 
was  found  dead  in  bed,  having  died  In  hu 
Bleep. 

Robert  Romano,  also  a  former  Assistant 
State's  Attorney,  and  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  now  deceased,  was  his  brother. 

Stephen  A.  Malato,  with  his  handsome 
rugged  features,  and  his  shock  of  gray  hair 
was  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  all.  He  was 
a  man  of  dignity.  He  spoke  In  measured 
tones.  He  had  a  great  feeling  for  the  com- 
mon people. 

Early  In  life  he  married  Nina  Van  Zandt, 
the  "widow"  of  August  Spies. 

On  May  4.  1886.  a  street  rally  was  In  prog- 
ress at  the  Haymarket  Square — Desplalnes 
and  Randolph  Streete.  The  police  marched 
on  the  meeting.  A  bomb  exploded  klUlng 
and  Injuring  a  number  of  them.  The  poUce. 
then,  fired  on  the  crowd  killing  and  wound- 
ing many. 

Spies,  and  the  other  "anarchists,"  although 
not  present  at  the  occurrence,  were  charged 
in  a  conspiracy  Indictment,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  hang. 

While  an  appeal  was  pending,  Nina  Van 
Zandt,  visiting  the  doomed  men,  fell  In  love 
with  Spies.  She  was  In  her  teens,  and  had 
attended  Vassar  College. 

Because  she  felt  that,  somehow,  It  might 
help  save  him,  and  the  others,  she  "married" 
Spies,  by  proxy,  when  the  authorities  refused 
to  permit  a  ceremony  In  the  Jail. 

The  appeal  waa  lost.  The  sentences  of 
some  of  the  condemned,  were  commuted. 

Spies,  Fischer,  Engel  and  Parsons,  were 
hanged,  together,  at  the  old  Jail,  at  Hubbard 
and  Dearborn  Streets,  on  November  11,  1887. 
John  Peter  Altgeld  was  elected  Governor 
in  1892.  On  June  26,  1893,  Governor  Alt- 
gelt  pardoned  the  "Haymarket"  men,  who 
were  serving  commuted  sentences  of  life 
Imprisonment.  This  created  a  great  furor. 
Those  were  days  of  turbulence,  unrest,  and 
high  feelings. 

It  was  m  this  climate,  that  Malato  married 
Spies'  "widow,"  Nina  Van  Zandt. 

Later  many  came  to  recognize  that  the 
Haymarket  "trial"  was  a  legal  travesty. 

Malato  served  In  the  legislature,  and  he 
was  a  highly  respected  lawyer. 

On  the  high  bluffs,  overlooking  Lake  Mich- 
igan (near  South  Haven).  Malato  possessed 
a  pleasant  estate,  where  he  grew  fruit  trees 
and  cultivated  fiowers. 

His  pleasure  was  to  Invite  friends,  for  good 
food,  good  wine,  and  stimulating  conversa- 
tion. 

Joeeph  Barbera  was  born  at  Campobello 
dl  Mazzara.  Province  of  Trapanl,  Sicily,  In 
1905,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  as  a 
youngster. 

He  established  a  brilliant  record  as  a  schol- 
ar, was  Valedictorian  of  his  class,  receiving 
his  Law  Degree  from  De  Paul  University 
College  of  Law. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  In  1933.  His 
skill  as  a  trial  lawyer  was  soon  recognized. 
Barbera  specialized  In  the  field  of  Personal 
Injury  (Negligence)  cases.  As  bis  victories 
mounted,  and  his  reputation  expanded,  cases 
poured  Into  his  office  by  referral  from  other 
lawyers. 

Barbera  was  of  medium  height,  swarthy, 
and  possessed  piercing  eyes.  He  spoke  flu- 
ently and  persuasively. 

He  had  the  deserved  confidence  of  the 
courts,  and  the  respect  of  lawyers.  He  wa» 
ethical,  and  his  word  was  good.  Even  his 
adversaries,  whom  he  had  stung  on  frequent 
occasions,  with  heavy  verdicts,  mourn  his 
loos. 

He  served  as  President  of  the  Association 
of  Plaintiff's  Lawyers  In  nilnols. 

He  was  elected  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans. This  Committee  united  some  two 
score  societies,  lodges,  civic  and  professional 
organizations,  for  Joint  action  In  promoting 
their  common  Interests. 

One  of  the  things  brought  about  by  bU 
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dynamic  leadership  Is  the  annual  Columbus 
Pay  State  Street  Parade,  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  colorful  in 
the  country. 

Barbera  was  re-elected  President,  year 
after  year,  and  then  honored  as  "President 
Emeritus". 

In  1957  he  was  knighted  "Cavallere",  by 
the  Republic  of  Italy. 

Joseph  Barbera,  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  honored  citizen,  was  Justly  proud  of  his 
SlclUan-Itallan  ancestry,  and  he  would  fight 
untiringly  In  defense  of  his  Inheritance. 

He  became  a  leader  In  the  movement 
against  the  defamation  of  Italian  Americans, 
by  certain  newspapers,  and  TV  programs 
such  as  the  unspeakable  series  "The  Un- 
touchables". 

Barbera  gave  generously  of  his  vast  ener- 
gies and  resources,  to  the  efforts  to  end  these 
irresponsible  and  scurrilous  doings.  Injurious 
to  millions  of  decent  Americans. 

In  these  struggles  the  timid  were  silent, 
and  the  Indifferent  looked  the  other  way. 

Barbera  Is  gone,  but  the  fight  Is  an  un- 
ending one.  New  leaders  will  continue  to 
rise. 

Joseph  Barbera  died  August  28,  1965,  at 
the  age  of  60,  after  a  long  and  wasting  illness. 
The  spirit  of  the  great  man  lived  with  him 
to  the  very  end,  and  lives  today  In  the 
memory  of  those  who  knew  and  honored 
him. 

His  lawyer-nephew,  John  J.  Milano,  and 
his  associates,  now  conduct  the  Barbera  of- 
fices, in  a  manner  that  would  be  sure  to 
please  the  absent  one. 

Joseph  I.  (Imburglo)  Bulger  was  tall, 
handsome  and  dapper.  He  had  a  fine  mind, 
and  was  soft  spoken. 

He  was  a  leading  trial  lawyer,  who  had  ex- 
perienced many  courtroom  dramas. 

He  was  President  of  the  Italo  American 
National  Union. 

He  owned  twin  englned  planes,  and  an 
air-port,  and  was  a  skilled  pilot.  He  had 
flown  his  planes  across  oceans,  and  around 
the  world. 

On  December  2,  1966,  he  was  Florida- 
bound,  on  a  night  flight  over  Tennessee.  His 
plane  became  Ice-encrusted  In  a  severe  storm. 
His  last  words,  heard  at  radio  towers,  were 
'The  plane  Is  out  of  control.  I  am  flying 
up-slde  down.  I  am  about  to  crash."  His 
body  was  recovered  In  the  wreckage. 

It  is  by  co-lncldence,  that  this  history  be- 
gins with  a  tragedy — the  slaying  of  the  flrst 
lawyer,  about  whom  anything  Is  known,  and 
ends  with  a  tragedy — the  plane  disaster  that 
so  recently,  took  Bulger's  life. 

The  historian  who  will  write  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  lawyers,  will  have  a 
wealth  of  material  to  exceed  tbf  pages  of  this 
modest  volume. 
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Appendix 

Additional  Members  of  the  Bar 

(Found  on  old  Justinian  letterheads  (before 
1936) 

A.   STILL    PRACTICING 

Joseph  F.  Barsano,  C.  Jerome  (Blsesl) 
BUhop,  Paul  Broccolo  (formerly  Justice  of 
the  peace).  Joseph  B.  Carraccl,  Anthony  V. 
Champagne,  Samuel  J.  Coco,  Francis  J.  Cuneo 
(formerly  assistant  State's  attorney),  G.  J. 
De  Vanna,  John  A.  Fllpl.  Joseph  M.  Flore, 
James  Glmabrone,  Peter  A.  Grosso  (formerly 
assistant  State's  attorney),  Mario  H.  Gulda- 
relll.  Frank  Ingraffia,  Louis  J.  Leo,  Anthony 
J.  Mercuric,  Anthony  J.  Muffoletto.  Nicholas 

A.  Pope,  Donald  J.  Rlzzlo,  Henry  E.  Sasso. 
Joseph  (Scucclmarle)  Scovllle,  Scott  Vltel 
(Salvatore  Vltello) ,  James  Yacullo. 

B.  NOT    LISTED    IN    BTTLLIVAN'S    LAW    DIRBCTORT 

(iBee-«7) 
Anthony   W.    Alflnl,    Albert   E.    Bucclere, 
California    (former   aaslstant   State's  attor- 
ney) ,  Anthony  Caliendo,  Coast  Guard,  Wash- 
ington,   D.C.    (lately    at   Milwaukee,    WU). 


George  R.  Caruso,  Arizona,  Rocco  R.  Covello, 

Ettore    A.    Ferral,    Louis    Llttlere,    Peter    L. 

Morlcl.  James  Perclval  Plo.  Aurello  A.  Por- 

celU.   California,   Blaglo  Ralmondl,  Florida, 

Joseph  A.  Sambreno,  Anthony  J.  Schlavone, 

Dcwninlc  H.  Valens,  Vlto  J.  Vlvlano. 

In   Memoriam 

(Deceased  members  of  the  bar 

(alphabetically) ) 

Paul  Altler,  Robert  Altirl. 

Bernard  P.  Barasa  (Judge) ,  Joseph  Barbera 
Leo  BartoUne  (legislature),  Nimclo  J.  BonelU 
(Judge),  Francis  BorrelU  (Judge),  John  A. 
Brizzolara,  Joseph  (Imburglo)  Bulger. 

Benjamin  Caruso  (assistant  U.S.  district 
attorney),  Nicholas  E.  Caruso  (leglslattire), 
Splro  Chlesa,  Vincent  Chisesl  (assistant  city 
prosecutor),  Alfred  J.  Cllella  (Judge). 

Charles  C.  Clrese,  Michael  Costablle  (city 
attorney  of  Chicago  Helghto),  Guy  C.  Grap- 
ple (assistant  U.S.  district  attorney),  Vlto  B. 
Cuttone  (assistant  SUte's  attorney),  An- 
thony T.  Clementl. 

Frank  De  Bartolo,  John  De  Orazia  (founder 
of  Justinian  Society),  Rocco  De  Stefano, 
Michael  R.  Durso  (legUUture). 

Emll  Perrlo. 

Gabriel  C.  Garro,  Calroll  Glgllott  (pub- 
lisher) ,  William  John  Granata  (commissioner 
Illinois  Industrial  Commission),  Alberto  N. 
Gualano  (Judge). 

Sabatlno  Insalata. 

Thomas  H.  Landlse  (assistant  State's  at- 
torney), Elllodor  M.  Llbonatl.  Michael  Llbo- 
natl, Salvatore  Lo  Sasso. 

Stephen  Malato  (legislature).  Carlo  Merlo, 
Prank  Mlrabella,  Joseph  Munlzzo  (assistant 
attorney  general ) ,  Charles  V.  Muscarello. 

Frank  P.  A.  Navigate,  WllUam  Navigate 
(asslstont  U.S.  district  attorney),  Joseph  H. 
Nlcolal  (assistant  State's  attorney). 

Joseph  R.  Orrlco. 

Vincent  Pace,  William  Parrlllo  (commis- 
sioner, Illinois  Commerce  Commission),  Pat- 
rick Petrone  (alderman),  Joseph  A.  Pope 
(Judge),  Jerry  Prlore. 

Prank  H.  Repetto,  Michael  A.  Romano  (as- 
sistant State's  attorney),  Robert  Romano 
(legislature),  Michael  L.  Roslnia  (Judge), 
Ugo  RuUlI,  Philip  Salerno. 

John  A.  Sbarbaro  (Judge),  Charles  Scha- 
vone  (referee),  Onofrlo  Serrltella,  Robert 
Solarl. 

Joseph  TagUa  (assistant  attorney  general) , 
Henry  Tufo. 

SAVING  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  things  which  has  happened  in  a 
long  time  for  the  poor  people  of  Chicago 
was  the  initiation  of  the  Federal  food 
stamp  program  2  years  ago,  on  April  1, 
1965.  Before  that  time,  we  had  the  com- 
modities distribution  system  in  effect, 
but  it  was  a  completely  unsatisfactory 
way  of  meeting  the  food  requirements  of 
our  needy  people;  in  fact,  it  had  the  op- 
posite effect  by  forcing  very  poor  fam- 
ilies to  subsist  largely  on  whatever  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  were  given 
out  free  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture each  month — flour,  commeal,  lard, 
dried  beans,  powdered  eggs,  powdered 
milk,  and  so  forth. 

But  since  April  of  1965,  families  in 
Cook  County  whose  incomes  are  suffi- 


ciently low,  compared  to  family  size,  to 
make  them  eligible  for  the  food  stamp 
program  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  good,  well-roimded,  nutritious, 
American  standard  of  living  diet  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  they  would  nor- 
mally spend  for  food  on  an  austere  diet. 
This  is  a  great  thing  for  the  children 
of  needy  families  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
Coimty,  for  It  means  that  the  child  can 
enjoy  a  good  breakfast  before  going  to 
school  and  a  good  dinner  at  night,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  lunches  served  In  school. 
The  advantages  of  good  nutrition  for  our 
youngsters  should  be  obvious  to  all. 

PARTICIPANTS  IN   COOK  COUNTY   NUMBER   8S.O00 

In  Cook  County,  about  85,000  men. 
women,  and  children  are  now  enjoying 
the  good  food  which  is  within  their 
reach  in  the  grocery  stores  under  the 
Federal  food  stamp  program.  Most  of 
these  people  are  in  families  on  public 
assistance,  but  thousands  of  them  are 
not  on  welfare — including  elderly  per- 
sons on  social  security  who  do  not  qual- 
ify for  welfare  but  do  not  have  enough 
income  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  food 
they  should  have  for  good  nutrition. 
Similarly,  large  families  where  there  is 
employment  Income  but  not  enough  to 
feed  the  family  properly  and  still  meet 
other  necessary  expenses,  can  also  qual- 
ify for  food  stamps.  For  instance,  a 
family  of  10  can  have  an  Income  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $490  a  month  and  still 
qualify  for  some  help  on  food  costs,  If 
the  liquid  assets  of  the  family  are  $600 
or  less.  For  a  family  of  four,  the  Income 
limit  Is  a  little  more  than  $60  a  week. 

In  most  cases,  however,  those  on  the 
food  stamp  program  In  Chicago  are  fam- 
ilies on  public  assistance.  Our  welfare 
standards  In  nUnois  are  relatively  high 
compared  to  many  other  States,  but  as 
any  social  worker  will  quickly  concede, 
the  food  budget  provided  for  imder  our 
welfare  program,  while  sufficient  to  keep 
people  from  actually  going  hungry, 
would  not  provide  the  kind  of  diet  Amer- 
ican families  would  regard  as  adequate. 

AVERAGE  COUPON  BONUS  IS  $5.11   PES  MONTH 

According  to  Information  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  aver- 
age value  of  bonus  coupons  received  by 
people  In  Cook  County  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program  Is  $5.11  per 
month,  or  about  27  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  food  made  by,  or  for, 
such  a  person  each  month.  Thus,  the 
I}eople  themselves  pay  an  average  of  73 
percent  of  their  monthly  food  costs  out 
of  their  own  f  imds  In  order  to  participate 
In  the  food  stamp  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  higher  the 
income  an  eligible  family  may  have,  the 
more  it  must  p>ay  of  Its  own  money  for 
the  food  coupons,  and  the  smaller  the 
value  of  the  bonus  food  coupons  It  re- 
ceives. So  those  families  at  or  near 
the  top  limit  of  Income  eligibility  receive 
a  comparative  small  bonus  In  food  cou- 
pons, while  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale  receive  the  major  share  of 
the  benefit.  The  idea  is  to  assure  each 
family  an  adequate  diet  regardless  of  its 
income,  and  in  a  country  which  can  pro- 
duce such  a  tremendous  abundance  of 
food — so  much,  In  fact,  that  we  can  help 
feed  the  himgry  In  many  other  lands — 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  make  sure 
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that  our  own  needy  people  can  eat  prop-     pubUc  aid  granta  tot  food  up  to  the  stand-     meet  of  the  poor  people  In  thla  country  i 
erly.  arda  the  States  themselves  say  are  necessary     Until  the  States  have  the  Ume  and  mLn. 

PLEDGE   OF  SUPPORT  TO  CON0EE88WOMAN         !Su '^JJJ^^J'i^'l!? ^j!'  5  ^%"^''  ^^^     ^  ^^^  "^"^   Standards  Up   to  mlnlmvim 
smxiVAK  !^"  °o7.      ^  depress  diets  of  the  poor  In     levels,  the  Pood  Stamp  Plan  Is  a  very  nec«^ 

iu^vA«  ^gg^  States  back  to  pre-Stamp  Plan  levels,      sary  and  oractlcal  annroftoh  to  m««;..,i 

I  am  grateful  to  the  genUe  lady  from     These  states,  presumably.  areVantlng  aid     of^the  m^Tpr^^^'pr^bieSa  of  S^^^^ 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Lionor  K.  Sxjl-      below  their  standards  because  at  the  present         In  summary   the  amendment  Drono.Irt  k 
LIVAN.  of  St.  Louis,  who  Is  the  chairman     t^™*  "»ey  cannot  finance  aid  at  the  level  of     the  House  Agriculture  Committee  wV^d  n. 
Of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af-     ^^^^'  standards,    it  follows  that  other  meas-     feat  one  of  the  most  important  moves  th.J 
fairs,  on  which  I  also  serve,  on  the  House     ,'if?„„^*  indicated  to  correct  the  problem     has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  improve 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  for    ^t  ^^J^^^'^in'll^'f',?^^^^'  ^^'  ^"^    ^.'  '^«"^<"«o'»  «*  the  poor  m  this  nation 
having  initiated  the  food  stamp  le&la-        i^  4?^  o7minoiL!^l^ih  h..«.  ,♦      ^^L^^"  ^^^  ^^""'^y  •*'*^°«^  "» °»'^»'»ii 
tion  in  1954  and  for  working  for  SSy     puSic^'ard  ^^  Siowrro^Tad'a^taUon     s^rfofprnc'^^l  c^t;XTcS*'ot'r'"' 
long  years  to  make  It  into  a  reality.  of  the  u.s.  Department  of  AgriculturL  lo°w     tSriddit'loni^ouLy  Sat^wLl^r  °X^^^^^ 

I  will  certainly  support  her  efforts  to     Coet  Adequate  Diet  and  which  grants  100     enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Co^itw 
remove    from    her    bill,    H.R.    1318,    the     P^  «f«*  of  «'ilJ  atoTidard— the  bonus  stamps     amendment.  "muuiie*. 

crippling  amendments  added  to  It  by  the  ^'*  ™**P*  ^°'  **>«  P<»r  in  nilnols  just  what  i  shall  appreciate  anything  that  vou  csn 
Committee  on  Agriculture  when  this  leg-  !?''?'?  bonus  •  implies,  it  has  given  do  to  assure  continuation  of  the  Pood  stamo 
IslaUon  comes  before  the  House.  One  of  S^tTwe  L^'^'TXhiTh^^nr'"  ^"^  £^°«"""  ""**"  '^«  P'"**"*  arrangem^J^ 
those  amendments  would  limit  the  au-     ^  ^^-  «  "*  in?  .«   .JL^!f,*     *  ^^""^^     We  are  counting  on  it  materially  J  an  1^: 

thorizauon  for  appropriations  for  Se  S^e'^rd  "nK^'^e^^y'^tif^n^ie^S  aTdTo'g^Sjrthe'V^a^'i^.SlSfh"''^^ 
program  to  1  year  only— placing  this  USDA's  Low  Cost  Adequate  Diet.  Th^  has  ''^  P'°|[^^;^  *^«  y**"  "»'««ii»t«iy  ab«"i. 
great  program   is   Jeopardy   next  year     meant  a  lot  in  our  efforts  here  in  niinou  OrroK«.t««  nn^.^ 

again  and  every  year  thereafter  untU     to  motivate  persons  on  our  public  aid  roUs     nunou,  ^uhHp,  ««,/v^^«     "'7"7"<^- 
new  legislation  could  be  passed  to  au-     ^^"^  ^a^«  "^y  potenUal  fof  employment,  or     ^^^^^  J^^  .^^   "       '°*^  "'""P 

percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus  COU-         currently,  food  allowances  in  our  direct      C»ihoun January  1987. 

pons  under  the  program.  maintenance   grants   are   costing   us  about     Champaign. February  1967. 

For  Cook  County  alone,  it  would  mean  M.i   mUUon    per   month    for   some   3d4,00O     ^lark. February  1 967. 

a  cost  to  the  State  of  nearly  $100,000  a  pe^ons  receiving  help  through  the  federally-      ^'f^ •  January  1967. 

month  for  the  continuation  of  the  pro-  ^«****    programs.     This    money    provides    a      Clinton January  1967. 

gram  at  present  levels,  or  more  than  $1  ^*'**  ^^'^^  '=^"<*  °^  ^'  Aid  to  Dependent     J:;°!f* February  19«7. 

million  a  year    Just  for  Cook  Countv's  Children  program  with  about  $23  per  month      )::       y" ^P''"  ^^^ 

f^uP'^^^'^l^lr^^^i  - -» 'i^TUl'ZZ:^'^n':ii  c=Li:::-::;;;::;:  SSr,'S,, 

53   counties   now    participating    and    14  program  for  the  Aged,  BUnd  or  DUabl«lwlt^     ^•^•" February  1967. 

more  scheduled   to   enter   between   now  about  las.    As  noted  previously,  these  sums     ^"8'" February  1967. 

and  June  1  and  35  additional  counties  wUl  provide  an  "adequate  diet"  but  they  ob-      ^^S" February  1967. 

seeking   to  have   the   plan   extended  to  vlously  take  some  flgiirlng  and  here  Is  where     fl^^^ January  1967. 

them,  the  cost  would  be  astronomical  un-  t^«  "bonus  stamps-  provided  by  the  Federal      ^"8"am. February  1967. 

der  the  Agriculture  Committee  amend-  ^^*^P  P'*°  ^■*'«  ^'^^  **»•  P»"«  »aiue  men-     icJ*:^; January  1967, 

ry"eir,^d?o'baSy1.Vhr  ''  "^"^^°"  "--'  ^  -w  spending  something  over     ^^"""""-^^^^ 

I  have  r^eived  a'L'tter  from  Gov.  f^g'^e'^l'XLTtLVs^'mp  pi^n' "^.^ ou*;  ^^^nV:::::::::::::::/,^T^^^^^ 

otto   Kemer   which   indicates   tiiat   Uie  food   allowances   already   established   at    an     ?*"*''*, J^'  1988 

State   could   not   fund   the  added   costs  adequate  level,  we  could  not  possibly  justify     ^."^"*>" February  1967. 

under   this   amendment  in  view  of  the  diverting  from  other  urgent  items  of  need     '1**'"*'° May  1966. 

very  high  expenditures  Illinois  Is  already  '°   o"»"  Public  aid  programs  an  additional      i!!^!!!:" January  1967. 

making  for  welfare.  Including  the  very  amount  of  at  least  $a  million  per  year  which     j"°*V^  ^^  ^^*^„<„ 

substantial  costs  to  the  State  of  its  pres-  ^.uZ-lf'/^^nH*^  "7  ^t!  ^P;'«=^t""  ^om-     'jl^^ £^1966 

rood  stamp  program.  ^ble:   (l)  withdrawal  from  the  Stamp  Plan     J^°;r; February  1967. 

EXCELLENT  LETTER  FROM  oovERNOR  KERNES  OT  (2)  lowering  of  our  food  Standard  to  ac-     "**v'"P"^ January  1967. 

Mr.    Speaker,   the   Oovemor's   letter  f^T^!^**:!^!,'^*  """'y""/!!!***  t°  P«y-     Stari^" SSSS'ImT 

spells  out  tills  problem  very  clearly,  and  g^tV**  proposed  ao  per  cent  of  bonus  stamp     ^^y" JiTyTwe 

I^sjJmlUt  at  tills  point  In  my  remarks.       ^.  «  PUn  .  no^  ^^AT^^^^^^     ^^^^":"::""":  -uS  'Z. 

orr^TZ  °^-oTvSno.  -^f  lie^sH^E^ti^E V  ?^^::::::::::::::-  J^Sr^ilS' 

Springfield.  III..  April  24. 1967.  Jisn  wm  b^  to  onerat^n  «  nJ   T^ni.     **'      P**" February  1987. 

Hon.  Prank  ANNTjNzio.  of  ^h   tS.  «H^.f  ,»,    Sf  °^  '^?"'^-     ^     Pope May  1966. 

House  Office  Building.  cti^Si  Srs^M  L^i.^^tfn''.'",  "t^P*!.,"'     ^^^ --  »toy    966 

Washington.  n.C.  TZ^yl^'^rt  ^^'S^d^^tr  v^lu^     ^m^r ^"^""^  \IV,- 

♦x^  ♦?°''";"^**^   ANNtTNZio:    Through  will  go  up  as  the  plan  expands  both  geo-      ^?,^r ^"'^^®,^J« 

the    National    CJovernors'    Conference    and  graphically  and  In  recipient  participation—     fS  ,k-' December  1965. 

other  sources  I  am  advised  that  the  House  the  Agricultural  Committee's  proposal  would     «*  iS^T '  ^^^^^y  ^^^'' 

Agriculture  Committee  has  sent     the  Food  require  us  to  pay  for  the  bonus^Btamns  at     f/.^lair December  1985. 

stamp  Bill  (HR  1318)   to  the  floor  with  an  least  $a  million  per  year  Union. May  1966, 

amendment  which  will  require  State  welfare         You  wUl  note  from  the  list  of  nilnols  coun-     wa'^i°° •  ^^"'^ilV 

agencies  to  pay  for  20  per  cent  of  the  value  ties  that  the  DUnols  program  Is  operating     w-^^-^t^n '  -1*°"*^^  Ull 

of  the    bonus-  stamps.  m  rural  areas  as  well  as  In  the  hlgWy  ur?     wfvn.  ^  t*""*"^    ««, 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  anything  you  can  banlzed  areas.     Contrary  to  assumptions  In     whH. '  ff""'JS„^*" 

do  to  have  this  provision  eliminated  from  many  quarters,  the  poor  m  rural  areas  have     «/«  f  ^^  '^°     „« 

the  Bill.    It  win  have  the  effect  of  negating  Just  as^much  a  probl«^  m  sSnT^  ^dl!     W""'«°~° December  1965. 

for  all  practical  purposes,  the  significant  role  quate  diet  as  do  the  poor  In  the  cities  and         Counties  to  be  added  June  1967:  Adams, 

the  Stamp  Plan  has  played  In  providing  the  larger  towns.  Brown.  Cass.  Chrtstlan.  Hancock,  Logan,  Ms- 

'^  ^*^J"*^  ™*"*  ^°  "°*  ^*^  *^°"  P"'*         ^  *°*  *^«  you  will  have  before  you    In     "on.    McDonough.    Menard.    Morgan.    Pike, 

chasable  by  other  low-Income  persons  not  connection  with  Social  Security  Act  amend-     Sangamon,  Schuyler,  Scott. 

'"?"o™  H^T'."^"  *!i"    ,  .^  '^*°*"  on  other  measures.  Information  con-     coMMirm  AicKKDiONra   mitbt  be   deteatto 

I  am  not  Informed  of  the  reasons  behind  cernlng  the  wide  range  now  exlstlnu  In  State  ,  amendments   mttst  be   deteatto 

this  proposal  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  standards  for  basic  maintenance  grants  to         ^  conclusion,   Mr.   Speaker,   I  think 

If  the  Intent  Is  to  force  those  States  which  the  poor.    After  you  deduct  such  fixed  cost     ^o^e  of  us  from  urban  areas  who  have 

r^^T,!*-*  ,"**^^.  *^*  Stamp  Plan  as  a  sub-  items  as  rent  and  utlllUes.  you  will  note  how     helped  to  pass  much  legislation  of  value 

stltute.  at  least  in  part,  for  Increasing  their  very  limited  the  food  purchasing  power  of     to  tiie  farmers  of  this  country  must  make 
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It  clear  by  our  votes  on  the  crippling 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  Mrs.  Sullivan's  bill. 
HH.  1318.  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  have 
the  very  successful  food  stamp  program 
dismemtled  on  the  spurious  grounds  that 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  continue 
It. 

The  fact  that  14  of  the  35  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  voted 
against  HJR.  1318  in  committee  even  after 
the  crippling  amendments  were  added 
to  this  bill  indicates  that  the  20-percent 
"sharing"  idea  must  have  won  their  sup- 
port not  as  a  way  of  improving  the  pro- 
gram but  of  ending  it. 

I  have  assured  Congresswoman  Sulli- 
van of  my  continued  enthusiastic  support 
for  her  humane  efforts  to  assure  good 
diets  for  all  Americans,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly vote  with  her  to  knock  out  the 
committee  amendments  to  H.R.  1318.  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  from  Cook 
County,  and  from  other  areas  of  Illinois 
which  have  food  stamp  programs  In 
operation,  or  where  they  are  scheduled 
to  start,  or  where  the  localities  have  re- 
quested the  plan,  will  join  me  in  making 
the  Illinois  delegation  100  i;>ercent  in 
favor  of  continuation  of  this  successful 
program  without  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 


COMMUNITY  SELF-HELP  THROUGH 
COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Re«s]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson,  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
poverty,  underscored  the  importance 
of  individual  communities  analyzing  the 
problems  they  face  and  developing  a 
strategy  for  their  own  self-help  effort, 
through  a  community  action  agency. 

These  agencies  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
attack  on  poverty  through  programs  they 
have  shaped  to  answer  their  own  needs. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  note  that  a 
number  of  these  agencies  have  included 
consumer  education  programs  as  part 
of  their  local  war  against  poverty.  The 
poor  in  the  slums  pay  more  for  what 
they  buy  than  those  who  live  in  more 
favored  circumstances.  This  Is  imfor- 
tunate,  but  it  Is  also  very  much  a  fact 
of  life.  The  reasons  are  not  difficult  to 
identify.  The  poor  are  unable  to  buy 
In  quantity,  their  choices  are  limited, 
and  they  are  often  the  victim  of  sharp 
salesmen  who  take  advantage  of  their 
lack  of  knowledge  and  their  inexperi- 
ence. 

Locked  in  poverty,  their  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  helps  to  keep  them  In 
poverty.  The  consumer  education  pro- 
grams seek  to  overcome  these  barriers. 
Homemakers  are  taught  how  to  shop, 
where  to  shop,  what  to  shop  for.  They 
are  taught  how  to  secure  their  full 
money's  worth,  so  that  every  dollar  can 
80  further. 

Most  homemakers  automatically  check 
sizes  and  prices,  and  read  the  fine  print 


in  contracts.  However,  when  you  have 
never  been  exposed  to  these  shopping 
techniques,  when  no  one  has  ever  told 
you  that  buying  5  pounds  of  sugar  may 
be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  buying 
2  pounds,  the  full  value  of  what  money 
you  have  is  never  available  to  you. 
Consumer  education  seeks  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity.  A  number  of  buying 
clubs  have  been  set  up  in  various  cities, 
an  outgrowth  of  these  consumer  educa- 
tion programs.  Their  purpose  is  to  com- 
bine the  money  of  housewives  so  that 
staple  foodstuffs  can  be  purchased  in 
bulk  and  then  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers at  a  saving.  Hopefully,  these  buy- 
ing clubs  contain  the  el«nent  of  self- 
destruction  for  after  the  members  learn 
how  money  can  be  saved  through  care- 
ful shopping,  they  will  no  longer  need 
the  club  to  do  their  shopping  for  them. 
A  few  dollars  saved  every  week  may  ap- 
pear as  a  minor  victory,  but  when  people 
learn  how  to  handle  their  own  resources, 
they  are  in  a  more  favored  position  to 
move  out  of  poverty. 

Consumer  education  programs  are 
only  a  small  p>art  of  community  action, 
but  they  are  Indicative  of  the  many  levels 
on  which  the  problems  of  poverty  are 
being  attacked.  This  diversity  of  attack, 
this  molding  of  local  programs  to  meet 
the  Individual  needs  of  a  poverty  area, 
are  strong  points  in  community  action 
and  offer  sound  reasons  why  the  war  on 
poverty  should  be  supported. 


ACCELERATED    RESEARCH    IN 
WATER    POLLUTION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chair- 
man John  A.  Blatnik's  inquiry  into  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  water  pollution 
control  program  brought  to  light  some 
excellent  testimony.  One  of  the  valuable 
contributions  to  the  overall  inquiry  came 
from  Roy  Gaunt's  very  able  presentation 
of  the  capabilities  of  industrial  research. 
His  discussion  of  the  need  for  accelerated 
research  and  its  impact  on  industry  is  of 
great  Interest  to  all  of  us.  His  statement 
follows: 
Accelehated  Reseaecr  in  Water  Pollution 

I  am  Roy  E.  Gaunt,  manager  of  the  water 
province  department  of  the  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation.  This  department  co- 
ordinates the  firm's  activities  related  to  man. 
agement  of  water  resources.  We  draw  upon 
people  and  technology  In  our  own  depart. 
ment  and  througout  the  company  for  broad 
analyses  of  water  problems  and  for  research 
and  development.  SlmUarly.  we  utilize  oxir 
own  resources  and  other  facilities  of  the 
company  for  production  of  equipment — In- 
eluding  equipment  for  desalting,  other 
methods  of  water  purification,  waste  treat- 
ment, detection  and  measurement  of  pollu- 
tion, pollution  abatement,  and  so  forth. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity,  as  an  In. 
terested  private  firm,  to  participate  in  the 
committee's  review  of  the  national  program 
for  clean  water.  Since  this  Is  an  overall  re- 
view, rather  than  an  Inquiry  Into  specific 
legislation.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  suggest 


three  very  broad  points  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  need  Increased  emphasis. 

First,  we  need  widespread  recognition  of 
the  full  dimensions  and  cost  of  the  increased 
effort  that  lies  ahead. 

Our  nation's  need  for  usable  water  wUl 
expand  from  about  400  billion  gallons  a  day. 
the  amount  we  withdraw  from  lakes  and 
streams  now,  to  about  12  hundred  billion 
gallons  a  day  within  thla  generation.  Our 
ability  to  satisfy  this  crucial  need  Is  threat- 
ened by  an  ugly  tide  of  poUuUon  which  al- 
ready has  rendered  many  streams  and  lakes 
unfit  for  many  uses,  and  endangers  many 
more.  Tet  we  are  confronted  with  the  re- 
cent Judgment  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior DlLiizlo  that  despite  greatly  Increased 
efforts,  we  may  be  losing  more  water  battles 
than  we  are  winning.  That  Is.  new  and  ad- 
ditional sources  of  pollution  tend  to  offset 
all  our  present  efforts  to  prevent  and  reduce 
poUutlon.  In  the  net,  we  are  not  Improving 
our  water  resources  but  are  barely  holding 
oiu*  own,  if  that. 

We  are  doing  better  compared  with  past 
standards  of  performance  but  we  are  not 
making  nearly  enough  progress  to  meet  to- 
morrow's needs. 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  us — Industry, 
Federal  government,  state  and  local  offi- 
cials—can  escape  some  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility. 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that 
industry  withdraws  about  ao  percent  of  the 
water  used  dally,  but  contributes  about  40 
percent  of  the  pollution.  Mr.  M.  A.  Wright, 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  cited  one  study  to  the  effect 
that  business  alone  wUl  have  to  spend  t32 
billion  by  the  year  3000  to  meet  water  con- 
servation needs.  While  Industry  has  enor- 
mously Increased  expenditures  for  pollution 
control.  It  has  not  yet  remotely  approached 
that  pace. 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  move  toward 
full  acceptance  In  production  economics  of 
the  coet  of  preventing  pollution.  In  the 
past,  the  measurement  of  such  coet  often 
did  not  Include  the  toll  taken  by  waste 
products,  or  the  cost  of  preventing  this  toll. 
In  the  future,  we  must  count  as  a  normal 
cost  of  production  the  cost  of  acceptably 
disposing  of  the  wastei  caused  by  produc- 
tion. Just  as  we  Include  the  coet  of  main- 
taining clean  equipment,  so  must  we  Include 
the  coet  of  maintaining  a  clean  environ- 
ment. And  the  public  mtist  understand 
that  pollution  control  Is  a  proper  part  of  the 
cost,  and  hence  the  price,  of  industry's  out- 
put— and  this  cost  will  be  very  large.  Indeed. 
But  Industry  Is  not  the  only  polluter,  and 
may  not  be  the  major  one.  We  must  also 
find  the  way  and  the  financial  means  to 
greaUy  expand  and  Improve  the  treatment 
of  municipal  wastes.  The  city,  no  less  than 
Industry,  must  consider  that  a  normal  cost 
of  Its  operations  will  be  adequate  dUpoeal 
of  Its  wastes. 

Only  ten  years  ago.  It  was  considered  a 
somewhat  revolutionary  step  to  appropriate 
•60  mlUlon  a  year  In  Federal  funds  to  help 
buUd  municipal  waste  treatment  plants. 
Today,  this  program  has  been  increased 
threefold — but.  again,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  underesUmate.  rather  than  to  overstate, 
the  coet  and  scope  of  the  actions  required! 
A  1965  survey  of  the  Conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Engineers  showed  that  5,300  munic- 
ipalities still  had  no  treatment  faculties  or 
Inadequate  facilities. 

Systems  that  are  adequate  today  will 
clearly  be  Inadequate  tomorrow — as  popula- 
tion Increases  and  urbanization  expands,  we 
not  only  will  have  to  expand  capacity,  but 
we  will  have  to  provide  much  more  advanced 
tocatment.  Yet,  contract  awards  last  year 
for  sewage  treatment  faclllUes  (In  constant 
doUars)  were  actuaUy  less  than  those  for  any 
of  the  previous  four  years,  and  more  than 
30  percent  below  the  level  reached  In  1962 
and  1963.   In  view  of  the  need.  It  la  somewhat 
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startling  that  this  effort  is  declining.  A 
study  by  a  Congressional  committee  showed 
that  only  11  major  cities  woiUd  need  more 
than  $450  million  for  waste  treatment  laclll- 
tles  during  fiscal  1968  alone. 

Over-aU,  various  studies  suggest  that  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $100  bUUon  wUl 
be  needed  to  curb  water  pollution  over  the 
next  three  decades  or  so.  Somehow,  the  full 
dimension  of  the  need — and  the  crucial  Im- 
port of  what  Is  at  stake — must  be  gotten 
across  to  more  pec^le.  Certainly  this  com- 
mittee deserves  much  credit  for  its  leading 
role  In  the  effort  to  alert  the  nation. 

Second,  we  need  not  only  an  expansion  of 
effort,  but  broader  coordination  in  planning 
and  management. 

Whenever  we  look  at  water,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  somewhat  bewildering  com- 
plexity and  diversity. 

There  are  many  different  tises  for  water. 
It  slakes  our  thirst,  nourlahee  parched  landa, 
cleanses  man's  habitat,  generates  power, 
keeps  indiistry  turning,  produces  food,  pro- 
vides recreation,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of 
transportation  for  man  and  animal.     There 

are  many  different  threats  and  problems 

floods,  temporary  droughts,  permanent  short- 
ages, and  an  evw  changing  and  complex 
burden  of  pollution  from  a  seemingly  endless 
variety  of  sources.  There  are  many  possible 
alternative  actions  to  help  to  meet  these 
problems. 

And  there  are  myriads  of  xmlts  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  Industry  which  are  In- 
volved In  these  matters.  In  the  past  three 
years  alone,  the  Congress  has  passed  more 
than  15  major  acts  dealing  with  water  re- 
sources— to  expand  research,  encourage  plan- 
ning, strengthen  enforcement,  provide  for 
water  quality  standards,  enhance  recreational 
uses,  expand  the  saline  water  program,  ex- 
pand municipal  waste  treatment,  and  so 
forth.  These  and  many  prevloiis  acts  are 
administered  by  at  least  23  separate  Federal 
bureaus  and  offices,  scattered  through  five 
cabinet  departments  and  three  Independent 
agencies.  Add  to  this  picture  an  almost  Infi- 
nite variety  at  state  and  local  statutes,  and 
state  and  local  agencies,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  governmental  arrangement  becomes 
apparent. 

The  point  here  Is  that  aU  these  diverse 
uses,  and  problems,  and  possible  boIuUods 
by  a  variety  of  agencies,  are  closely  inter- 
related, and  sometimes  even  conflicting.  AU 
of  these  factors,  then,  point  to  the  urgent 
need  for  coordinated  planning  and  manage- 
ment on  a  much  more  comprehensive  scale 

than  has  been  typically  evident  In  the  past 

a  total  systems  approach. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  questions  that  arise. 
In  Improving  water  quality,  for  example.  Is  it 
more  efficient  overaU  to  treat  wastes  partiaUy 
and  discharge  them  into  the  stream,  relying 
on  aeration  and  other  natural  processes  for 
improvement,  plus  treatment  as  needed  by 
downstream  users;   or  Is  It  more  efficient  on 
the  whole  to  treat  waste  completely  and  re- 
use the  water  in  a  closed  cycle  within  a  city 
or  plant?     What  would  be  the  relaUve  costs 
and  benefits  of  diluting  pollution  by  Increas- 
ing stream  flow?     In  mitigating  flood  dam- 
age, what  are  the  relative  costs  and  benefits 
of  improved  watershed  practices,  construc- 
tion of  dams,  flood  plain  zoning,  flood  fore- 
casting,   and  even   flood   insurance?     What 
will  be  the  effects  of  these  various  develop- 
ments  upon  recreation  and  scenic   attrac- 
tions, pollution,  or  other  water  supply  prob- 
lems downstream?    How  do  we  balance  the 
need   for  water  for  irrigation  with  the  In- 
crease In  poUution  thU  Is  Ukely  to  bring? 
Can  we  meet  future  needs  more  economically 
by  tapping  more  ground  water,  or  ocean  wa- 
ter, or  building  reservoirs,  or  transporting 
water,  or  eliminating  wasteful  uses,  or  reduc- 
ing pollution? 

Since  rivers  and  pollution  are  unaffected 
by  state  or  municipal  boundaries,  and  the 
actions  of  each  unit  within  a  river  ba«ln  may 


affect  and  be  affected  by  many  others,  broad- 
er coordination  is  needed  than  Is  provided 
now  under  the  various  programs  for  state 
water  quality  standards  and  municipal  treat- 
ment plants.  How  will  the  standards  in  one 
state  relate  to  standards  in  another  state  on 
the  same  river?  What  U  the  priority  and 
total  systems  planning  Involved  in  determin- 
ing which  municipal  plants  should  be  buUt 
first,  to  provide  what  degree  of  treatment? 
A  piecemeal,  uncoordinated  approach  to 
water  problems  will  not  suffice.  The  logical 
approach  would  be  to  consider  an  entire  river 
basin  as  a  single  system,  which  it  is.  Then 
we  could  review  the  water  uses  and  water 
needs  within  the  basin  well  into  the  future, 
and  develop  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of 
many  alternative  ways  of  meeting  these 
needs.  Prom  these  conslderaUons  the  most 
efficient  overall  plan  could  be  developed — a 
reservoir  here,  this  type  of  Industrial  waste 
treatment  there.  Improved  watershed  prac- 
tices particularly  in  this  zone,  such  a  degree 
of  mimlclpal  waste  treatment  here,  and  so 
forth.  And  the  priorities  as  to  timing  could 
be  established — which  steps  are  most  im- 
portant, which  steps  can  and  should  be  taken 
first. 

I  am  reminded  that  in  1908,  a  commission 
appointed  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
recommended  "prompt  and  vigorous  action" 
by  the  states  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  comprehensive  water  management 
plans  for  all  the  nation's  river  basins.  Only 
recently,  however,  has  legislation  been  en- 
acted to  encourage  establishment  of  river 
basin  commissions.  And  far  too  few  of  our 
rivers  even  now  have  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
mission with  adeqviate  authorilty  to  plan,  de- 
cide, enforce,  and  manage  on  a  comprehen- 
sive basis. 

Third,  in  icater  reaourcet  research,  we  need 
more  emphasis  upon  pushing  through  to 
problem-solving. 

There  are  many  studies  which  lead  mainly 
to  more  studies,  to  large  accumulaUons  of 
paper  data  on  too  many  small  fragments  of 
a  problem.  Too  many  of  these  studies  are 
not  designed  to  foUow  through  to  explore,  or 
recommend,  or  test,  o-  demonstrate,  possible 
solutions  to  the  problem. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  basic  data  are  not 
valuable  and  necessary.  It  Is  very  helpful, 
for  example,  to  know  the  amount  of  a  par- 
ticular pollutant  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Ohio  River;  it  Is  more  helpful  to  know  the 
distribution  of  this  pollutant  throughout  the 
river;  it  is  even  more  helpful  to  know  the 
distribution  of  many  pollutants  throughout 
the  river,  and  where  they  come  from,  and 
how  they  affect  all  the  uses  of  the  river. 
But  it  is  most  helpful  of  all  to  explore,  and 
test,  and  demonstrate,  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

As  Commissioner  Quigley  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  testified 
last  year,  we  need  not  only  more  research  but 
"more  practical  i-esearch."  Support  for  re- 
search by  Federal  agencies  is  subdivided 
among  several  units  and  further  subdivided 
by  somewhat  different  statutory  programs 
within  these  units. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  to  be  that  the 
technical  capabUlties  and  problem-solving 
orientation  of  modern  industry  need  to  be 
applied  more  fully  to  the  analysis  and  solu- 
tion of  many  water  problems.  Industry  has 
a  potential  for  research  and  development  in 
water  purification.  In  waste  treatment,  in 
Instrumentation  and  measurement  of  water 
fiows  and  pollutanu.  in  automation  of  water 
systems,  and  in  broad-scale  systems  analysis 
which  has  not  been  fully  tapped.  The  blame 
for  this.  If  blame  there  be.  may  rest  in  part 
with  both  industry  and  government.  Indus- 
try has  not  shown  the  Initiative  in  this  area 
which  is  Justified  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem;  and  government,  perhaps,  has  been 
too  IncUned  to  txim  for  the  moat  part  to 
government,  or  unlverslUea.  In  defense, 
'P^oe,   and   other   fields,    government,    and 
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industry  have  demonstrated  a  more  eflecti™ 
partnership.  ^ 

I  might  menUon  that  at  Westlnghouse 
we  have  developed  a  research  proposal  which 
puts  into  effect  the  principles  I  have  dls 
cussed  here.  We  call  it  full-scope  strewn' 
pollution  control.  In  summary,  the  protect 
would  be  divided  Into  four  phases:  first  se- 
lection  of  a  stream  site  with  typical  varied 
poUutlon  problems  and  water  uses;  second 
development  of  a  highly  sophisticated  auto^ 
mated,  electronic  system  for  continual  in- 
stnmiented  surveillance  of  the  stream,  to  de- 
tect  and  measure  all  meaningful  pollutants 
and  their  flow  within  the  stream;  third  de^ 
velopment  and  Installation  of  the  most 'eco- 
nomic and  effective  techniques  to  prevent  or 
abate  all  significant  pollution,  to  bring  the 
selected  stream  to  acceptable  water  quality 
standards;  and  fourth,  continued  monitor- 
ing to  test  the  effectiveness  of  these  tech- 
niques, detect  new  or  emerging  problems 
and  develop  new  remedies  as  indicated 

Where  existing  methods  and  eqiUpment 
are  adequate  to  identify  and  solve  specific 
pollution  problems,  these  would  be  employed. 
They  would  be  modified  or  improved  as  re- 
quired. When  no  existing  method  can  meas- 
tire  specific  pollutants,  or  provide  adequate 
abatement,  the  most  efficient  techniques 
would  be  developed  through  further  research. 
The  entire  project  would  be  designed  as  an 
on-site  laboratory  to  demonstrate  that  a 
coordifMted  effort  can  achieve  effective  con- 
trol of  stream  poUuUon;  and  to  provide  com- 
plete  data  on  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomic monitoring  and  abatement  tech- 
niques, which  could  then  be  applied  or  modi- 
fied to  solve  specific  similar  problems  on 
many  streams  throughout  the  country.  We 
are  confident  such  a  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  project  could  have  signif- 
icant nationwide  Impact. 

In  conclusion.  I  will  simply  reiterate  three 
principles  which  we  believe  shoiUd  guide  the 
complex  effort  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
clean  water:  a  greatly  expanded  Investment 
by  all  Involved,  more  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive planning  and  management,  and 
more  emphasis  upon  pushing  through  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  actual  full-scale  solu- 
Uons.  We  believe  these  principles  are  es- 
senual  to  success  In  the  quest  to  provide  ade- 
no  longer  take  for  granted,  a  commodity 
quate  supplies  of  a  commodity  which  we  can 
which  offers  almost  countless  beneflto  to  our 
developing  society. 
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INCREASE  IN  80CTAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  increase  social 
security  benefits  by  an  average  of  50  per- 
cent. 

The  case  for  such  legislation  Is  obvlouB 
to  all  who  are  concerned  that  our  elderly 
citizens  live  in  dignity  and  comfort.  Out 
of  21  million  Americans  receiving  month- 
ly social  security  benefits.  14  million  are 
retired  workers  and  their  dependents. 
Yet.  of  these,  some  5  to  7  million  have  In- 
comes which  fall  far  below  the  poverty 
line. 

To  most  beneficiaries,  social  security 
is  the  major  source  of  Income,  and  to 
nearly  half  it  remains  virtually  the  only 
source  of  Income.  But  because  of  the 
low  level  of  present  benefits,  many  bene- 


ficiaries live  in  abject  poverty.  Last  year, 
benefits  paid  to  retired  single  individuals 
averaged  only  $84  a  month,  or  $1,000  a 
year;  and  to  retired  couples  $142  a 
month,  or  $1,704  a  year.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  m  a  country  aa  af- 
fluent as  ours. 

My  bill  contains  two  major  new  pro- 
visions for  raising  social  security  bene- 
fits to  a  level  which  will  bring  our  older 
citizens  out  of  poverty  and  Into  a  retire- 
ment of  dignity  and  self-respect.  The 
most  important  of  these  would  finance  a 
part  of  the  proposed  Increase  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  By  1977,  35  percent 
of  social  security  benefits  would  be  fund- 
ed from  this  source.  In  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  and  the  future  good 
prospects  of  our  economy,  this  is  both 
a  realistic  and  a  fair  proposal.  The  other 
provision  would  insure  that  benefits  au- 
tomatically keep  pace  with  rises  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

In  specific  terms,  the  bill  establishes 
minimum  monthly  benefits  at  $100.  as 
against  the  present  average  of  $84.  For 
those  whose  lifetime  earnings  averaged 
between  $1,200  and  $3,000  a  year,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  50-percent  increase  in 
benefits.  For  those  who  earned  more 
than  $3,000  annually,  the  bill  provides 
for  somewhat  smaller,  but  still  substan- 
tial, increases.  Also,  to  insure  that  re- 
tirement benefits  accurately  reflect 
earning  power  during  the  most  produc- 
tive years,  the  bill  provides  that  bene- 
fits can  be  calculated  on  a  basis  of  aver- 
age earnings  during  the  10-consecutive- 
year  period  when  earnings  were  high- 
est. Present  law  requires  that  the  aver- 
age be  based  on  the  entire  worldng  life, 
leaving  out  only  the  5  lowest  years. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the 
benefit  structure,  my  bill  corrects  a  num- 
ber of  other  deficiencies  in  the  existing 
law.  The  present  $255  limit  in  lump- 
sum death  payments  is  clear^  outdated 
and  falls  far  short  of  present-day  fu- 
neral costs.  To  correct  that  situation, 
my  bill  provides  that  the  lump-sum 
death  benefit  be  equal  to  the  highest 
monthly  amount  payable  to  a  family  or 
to  three  times  the  primary  insurance 
amount,  whichever  is  lower.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  widows  of  benefici- 
aries receive  the  same  pensions  as  their 
husbands  received,  instead  of  Just  821/2 
percent  as  under  present  law. 

The  low  limit  placed  on  supplemen- 
tary earnings  by  social  security  benefici- 
aries places  many  In  straitened  circum- 
stances. Under  present  law,  a  benefici- 
ary can  earn  only  $1,500  and  still  receive 
full  benefits.  For  every  dollar  he  earns 
in  excess  of  $1,500,  he  loses  $1  of  bene- 
fits for  every  $2  earned.  For  every  dol- 
lar he  earns  in  excess  of  $2,700,  he  loses 
$1  of  benefits  for  every  dollar  earned. 
My  bill  would  raise  these  limits  sub- 
stantially. The  $1,500  limit  would  be 
raised  to  $2,400.  and  the  $2,700  limit  to 
J3,000.  A  special  provision  for  widowed 
mothers  would  allow  them  to  earn  $3,600 
Without  any  loss  In  benefits. 

It  is  one  of  the  sadder  aspects  of  pres- 
ent social  security  law  that  older,  wid- 
owed Americans  cannot  remarry  without 
one  of  the  couple  losing  his  benefits.  My 
bill  would  correct  this  by  allowing  both 
partners  In  a  marriage  occurring  after 
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age  55  to  retain  the  full  benefits  they  had 
as  single  people. 

The  bill  also  closes  a  number  of  gaps 
in  the  benefits  provided  for  the  disabled. 
In  particular,  it  extends  disabUity  bene- 
fits to  young  people  who  have  suffered  a 
disability  before  age  22,  to  disabled  wid- 
ows in  certain  cases,  and  to  dependent 
sisters,  and  disabled  dependent  brothers 
of  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased  workers. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  I  Introduced 
today.  I  feel,  as  do  many  inside  and  out- 
side Congress,  that  a  basic  overhaul  of 
the  structure  of  social  security  benefits  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  many 
worthwhile  provisions  contained  In  my 
biU. 


ACTION  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend 
his  rem€u-ks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
It  Is  time  that  we  in  Congress  proceed 
with  the  task  of  renovation  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

Since  the  appropriations  were  denied 
for  this  project  last  year,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  loud  opposition  and  criticism. 
Personal  conflicts  have  crept  into  the  Is- 
sue, very  little  progress  has  been  made 
this  year,  smd  the  problem  now  seems  at 
a  standstill. 

The  west  front  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of 
disrepair.  The  latest  report  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  ac- 
Icnowledges  this  fact.  I  say  that  it  is 
time  to  stop  squabbling  and  proceed 
with  the  work. 

I  have  read  several  speeches  and  ar- 
ticles concerning  the  plan,  and  noticed 
that  there  is  criticism  that  the  west  front 
has  fallen  into  disrepair  due  to  a  lack  of 
proper  maintenance.  If  this  is  the  case, 
I  would  hope  that  it  was  done  in  good 
faith  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
problem  would  soon  be  attacked  on  a 
scale  larger  than  simple  upkeep.  I  do 
not  condemn  anyone  for  shortcomings 
or  overzealousness  in  official  duties,  nor 
for  a  desire  to  preserve  historic  tradi- 
tions and  monuments,  but  I  submit  that 
the  time  for  action  has  come. 

In  light  of  the  serious  need  for  repair 
on  the  west  front,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Speaker  and  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  repair  Include  an 
extension  to  provide  more  space  in  the 
Capitol.  I  agree  that  we  need  this  room 
badly.  As  a  member  of  the  National 
Capitol  Visitors'  Commission,  I  am 
painfully  aware  of  the  cramped  and 
crowded  conditions  all  visitors  must  en- 
dure In  visiting  the  Capitol.  The  public 
facilities  here  are  entirely  Inadequate. 
It  Is  estimated  that  between  10  and  11 
million  people  enter  the  Capitol  in  a 
single  year.  On  a  heavy  day,  the  count 
has  been  estimated  at  50,000  vlaitors. 


In  light  of  figures  like  this,  I  look  with 
disbelief  on  the  challenges  made  to  the 
need  for  more  facilities  In  the  Capitol. 
In  the  busy  summer  months,  there  sim- 
ply is  not  room  for  people  to  sit  down 
and  relax;  restrooms  and  water  foun- 
tains are  scarce;  eating  Is  virtually  out 
of  the  question  for  all  but  the  hearty. 

In  Jest  suid  disillusioiunent,  some  have 
suggested  that  the  National  Visitors' 
Center  Commission  should  study  trans- 
portation systems  designed  to  zoom  tour- 
ists into  the  Capitol,  give  them  a  quickie 
tour,  and  swiftly  redeposlt  them  several 
miles  from  Capitol  Hill.  If  we  are  thus 
going  to  preserve  the  "greatest  symbol 
of  our  country,"  only  to  have  it  effec- 
tively inaccessible  to  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  then  I  say  we  are  flouncing 
about  in  a  sea  of  illusion. 

To  any  Member  who  suggests  that 
tourist  conditions  here  are  not  as  bad  as 
I  Indicate,  I  would  suggest  that  you  visit 
the  Capitol  some  morning  as  a  private 
citizen.  Stripped  of  the  privilege  to  go 
to  the  head  of  any  line.  I  wonder  how 
long  it  would  take  for  the  Inadequacies 
to  appear? 


INSTANT  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BmcHAir]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reccro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  often 
we  have  heard  criticisms  about  our  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  because  of  their 
"human  removal"  policies  in  an  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  our  slum  areas.  Because 
some  of  these  criticisms  are  Justified  I 
have  long  believed  that  we  should  con- 
centrate our  vast  resources  on  develop- 
ing new  methods  and  techniques  to 
overcome  the  massive  dislocation  of 
families. 

Thus,  I  followed  with  great  Interest 
the  recent  demonstration  experiment  of 
"instant  rehabilitation"  on  a  tenement 
house  in  New  York  City.  Within  48 
hours  this  decaying  tenement  with 
cnunbllng  plaster,  broken  windows, 
leaky  pipes,  and  so  forth  was  trans- 
formed Into  clean  and  decent  housing. 
Even  more  Important,  the  families  living 
in  this  tenement  were  not  displaced  but 
were  moved  temporarily  into  a  down- 
town hotel.  Then,  only  48  hours  later, 
they  were  moved  back  into  their  familiar 
apartment  which  had  been  completely 
renovated. 

This  "instant  rehabilitation"  process 
was  developed  through  a  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Of  great  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  cost  Involved  in  rehabilitat- 
ing these  apartments  was  actually  lower 
than  conventional  rehabilitation.  With 
the  help  of  rent  supplements  these  fam- 
ilies will  be  able  to  remain  as  tenants 
in  this  now-modernized  building, 

I  am  convinced  that  this  project  on 
East  Fifth  Street  represents  a  major 
breakthrough  in  our  housing  Industry. 
The  application  of  this  technology  will 
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save  both  Ume  and  money  aa  well  as 
present  a  useful  alternative  to  "human 
removal"  In  our  efforts  to  rebuild  slum 
areas.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  see 
more  of  this  type  of  Innovation  and 
Imagination  In  our  housing  program 
across  the  country. 

Several  Informative  articles  have  been 
written  about  this  exciting  experiment 
and  I  now  Insert  them  In  the  Rxcoro: 
IFrtMn  the  Washington  Port.  Apr.  16,  1967] 

BiAWT   Uns  Sxnf  FO«   "IlfBTANT 
RKBABnjTATXOir" 

(By  Lexoj  F.  Aarons) 
Nkw  Tokk. — Bleary-eyed  workmen  cheered 
from  the  Are  escapes.  Mayor  John  VUet 
Lindsay  and  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  beamed. 
Schoolchildren  chanted  "This  Land  Is  Tour 
Land." 

And  10  families  of  a  grubby  Lower  East 
Side  neighborhood  marched  Into  glistening 
new  apartments  Thursday  in  a  tenement 
that  48  hours  earlier  was  a  squalid  hovel. 

The  "miracle"  of  East  Fifth  Street— dubbed 
"Instant  rehabUitatlon"  by  HUD,  which  had 
concocted  the  whole  Idea — was  complete. 

At  10  a.m.  Tuesday  the  10  families,  most  of 
them  Puerto  Rlcans.  were  removed  to  a  hotel, 
and  an  army  of  300  workmen  Invaded  the 
flve-story.  72-year-old  tenement  at  633  E. 
5th  St. 

In  the  following  48  hours — working  around 
the  clock— they  demolished  the  entire  In- 
terior of  the  buUdlog.  installed  new  walls. 
Ooois,  lighting,  heating  and  plumbing,  and 
lowered  complete  pre-fabrlcated  kitchen- 
bathroom  packages  for  each  apartment 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

By  9:52  ajn.  Thursday,  eight  minutes 
ahead  of  schedule.  20  ancient  one-bedroom 
units  had  been  transformed  into  a  hand- 
some mixture  of  15  one-  and  three-bedroom 
apartments. 

Rents  in  the  building  will  rise  from  a  rang* 
of  943  to  $72  a  month  to  »73  to  »110. 
Tenants  wUl  be  aided  with  welfare  money 
and  rent  supplements. 

While  HUD  offlclals  claimed  that  the  In- 
stant rehab  technique  was  91600  to  92000 
cheaper  than  conventional  rehabilitation 
methods,  this  was  no  more  than  an  optimistic 
forecast.  StUl  to  be  determined  were  the 
precise  costs  of  300  workmen  working  long 
hours  at  time-and-a-half  and  double-tlms 
(some  as  many  as  20  hours  straight),  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  all  the  other  accoutre- 
ments of  housing  construction. 

Some  housing  experts  have  questioned 
whether  tenements  like  the  ones  on  Fifth 
Street  (more  than  40.000  of  them,  ruled  obso- 
lete 86  years  ago,  dot  the  New  Tork  land- 
scape) are  worth  saving.  Clustered  together 
with  no  space  between  them  and  little  space 
In  front  or  behind,  they  tend  to  lock  the 
Blimis  in  from  all  sides. 

Experts  are  also  concerned  that  Individual 
rehabilitation,  without  Intensive  social  serv- 
ices for  entire  neighborhoods,  tend  only  to 
perpetuate  slum  conditions. 

But  for  the  moment,  these  questions  were 
swept  aside  In  the  truly  impressive  achieve- 
ment of  the  rehab  experiment.  HUD,  In  con- 
cert with  a  team  of  city  agencies,  private  in- 
dustry and  a  foundation,  had  proven  that  a 
building  could  be  renovated  in  a  fantastically 
short  time  without  sacrificing  quaUty.  The 
new  apartments  are  attractive  and  the  in- 
terior materials,  from  walls  to  the  kitchen 
sink,  appear  both  functional  and  durable. 

The  experiment  mads  these  additional 
points: 

Off -site  aassmbly  of  pr»-fabrlcated  mate- 
rials and  units  U  a  practical  technique  which 
can  save  hours  of  time  In  hauling  items  Uke 
rsfrlgerators  and  bathtubs  up  staircases  and 
insUlHng  thsm  piece-meal.  Tb*  tsehnlqus 
«M  denacd  by  Idward  K.  RIot.  a  Wsat  Ooast 


engineer,   and  his  firm,   Conrad  Engineers, 
with  a  grant  from  HUD. 

The  instant  rehab  approach  avoids  disrup- 
tive relocation  and  allows  tenants  to  reclaim 
their  apartment  in  a  matter  of  days.  Con- 
ventional rehabUitatlon  takes  an  average  of 
six  months. 

The  reduction  In  time  cuu  rental  losses 
to  owners  and  reduces  the  interest  on  con- 
struction loans  and  mortgages.  This  saving, 
estimated  by  HUD  at  roughly  $1500  a  unit. 
Is  the  main  basis  of  a  lower-cost  claim  for  the 
new  technique. 

The  technology  devised  by  Rice — a  sys- 
tems approach  to  construction  and  use  of 
ready-made  units — ^mlght  well  have  applica- 
tion to  other  types  ot  buildings  and  even  In 
new  construction. 

Weaver,  a  long-time  advocate  erf  rehabilita- 
tion over  massive  demoUtlon,  gave  a  national 
thnist  to  the  local  pilot  project. 

"The  whole  point  of  what  has  been  going 
on  here  in  the  past  few  days  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  and  must  be  repeated  many 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  times  across 
this  dty  fmd  In  many  clttos,"  be  said  at  to- 
day's ceremony.  "It  is  not  ths  only  alterna- 
tive .  .  .  But  it  is  one  answer — and  one  that 
we  have  been  looking  for  as  a  way  to  get 
moving  toward  saving  buUdlngs,  and  there- 
fore saving  neighborhoods  for  the  people  who 
live  In  them." 

(From  Newsweek,  Apr.  34,  19871 
Slums:  Instant  Rkkxwai, 
At  10  o'clock  one  crisp  morning  last  week 
construction  engineer  Edward  K.  Rice  blew 
a  whistle  outside  a  squaUd  tenement  on  New 
York's  lower  East  Side  and  the  first  members 
of  a  388-man  renovation  crew  filed  into  the 
building.  Their  seemingly  hopeless  assign- 
ment: to  transform  the  72- year-old  sliun 
structure  into  a  modem  dwelling  in  Just  48 
hours. 

As  an  electronic  clock  Ucked  off  the  sec- 
onds in  the  project  headquarters  next  door, 
demolition  men  started  dumping  debris  Into 
the  street.  Then,  following  a  carefully 
plotted  schedule,  relays  of  carpenters,  plimib- 
ers,  electricians,  painters  and  laborers 
swarmed  into  the  building  to  race  the  48- 
hour  deadline  through  the  day  and  night. 
"Hurry  up,  hurry  up."  the  workers  called  to 
each  other.  Finally,  as  the  last  touch  was 
completed.  Rice  stopped  the  clock— at  exactly 
47  hours.  52  minutes,  and  24  seconds. 

The  frenetic  project  was  staged  by  the 
VS.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  Introduce  a  revolutionary  new 
approach  to  urban  renewal  that  It  calls  "in- 
stant rehabllltaUon."  By  showing  that  even 
the  most  wretched  tenements  can  be  remade 
Into  decent  homes  quickly  and  economically, 
the  department  hopes  to  foster  a  continuing 
series  of  similar  projects  in  blg-clty  slums 
across  the  country. 

Cost  Cutter:  Instant  rehabUitatlon  Is  de- 
signed to  telescope  normal  techniques  that 
displace  tenants  for  six  months  or  more. 
It  is  also  expected  to  be  cheaper.  Last  week's 
well-rehearsed  lower  East  Side  project  cost 
911.000  per  apartment  vs.  an  average  price 
of  913JN)0  when  conventional  renovation 
methods  are  used  and  921,000  when  an  en- 
tirely new  building  is  erected. 

Before  beginning  work  at  633  East  6th 
Street  in  downtown  Manhattan,  govermnent 
and  construction  offlclals  spent  a  year  In  ad- 
vance planning  with  New  Tork  Carolyndale 
Foundation,  which  bought  the  building  last 
year  specifically  for  the  experiment.  Engi- 
neers even  made  trial  runs  on  a  pair  of  ad- 
joining vacant  buUdings  to  develop  their 
techniques.  Once  everything  was  ready  last 
week,  the  biUldlng's  31  occupants — mostly 
Puerto  Rlcans — were  moved  into  the  nearby 
Broadway  Central  Hotel,  their  belongings 
were  stored  i^>oard  moving  vans  and  their 
pets  wwe  left  with  wUUng  neighbors. 

First,  a  60-man  demoUtlon  crsw  on  leavs 
from    tsarlng    down    ths   old    MetropoUtan 
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Opera  House  stripped  the  building  to  iti 
basic  walls  and  floors.  As  they  progressed 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  house  on 
each  floor,  electricians  moved  in  right  behind 
them  to  InstaU  new  wiring  and  carpenters  to 
put  in  finished  fabricated  walls  and  window 
units.  Then,  as  floodUghts  cast  an  eerls 
shadow  across  the  scene  on  the  flrst  night  a 
230-foot-hlgh  crane  lowered  preassembled 
kitchen  and  bathroom  units  down  thret 
shafts  in  the  building.  FUiaUy.  aU  the  pip,, 
were  connected,  plastic-coated  flooring  waa 
laid,  a  vermin-proof  garbage  chute  was  in- 
stalled,  and  the  corridor  walls  were  painted 
a  bright  Ught  blue.  J'-iulea 

Doubts:  There  are  some  crlUcs  who  argue 
that  the  HUD  renewal  project  is  UiherenUy 
futile  because  the  ancient  tenements  no 
matter  how  they  are  spruced  up,  are  stlU 
flimsy  in  basic  construction  and  obsolete  la 
design.  At  ceremonies  celebraUng  the  com- 
pletion Of  last  week's  project,  HUD  Secre- 
tary Robert  C.  Weaver  conceded  that  "tn- 
stant  rehabUitatlon  ...  U  not  the  whole  an- 
swer by  any  means.  But  it  Is  one  .  .  way 
to  get  moving  toward  saving  buildings  and 
therefore  saving  neighborhoods  for  the  peo- 
ple who  Uve  in  them." 

Certainly  there  were  no  objections  from 
the  tenants  of  833  East  5th  Street,  who  were 
overjoyed  by  the  contrast  between  their  rat- 
infested  old  apartment  and  their  aparkllnc 
new  quarters  (although  rents  wUl  goup 
from  a  current  low  of  943  a  month  to  $72. 
no  tenant  will  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
26  per  cent  of  his  income).  Nine-year-old 
Miriam  Davlla  was  almost  breathless  with 
excitement  as  she  surveyed  her  famUy's  new 
three- bedroom  unit,  "It's  going  to  be 
clean,"  she  said,  "with  no  rats  and  roaches 
and  I'm  going  to  hang  a  picture  of  UtUe 
Bo  Peep  on  the  wall  and  I'm  going  to  put 
a  statue  of  St.  Mary  on  the  bureau  and  I'm 
going  to  wash  the  walla  aU  the  time  so  thevTl 
be  clean ..." 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  14.  19671 
"iNSTAirr   RxHABiurATioK"   Pbovu   Instamt 

Stjccxss — 48-HouB.     91-Mn,Lioi«     Paojscr 

Deliohts    Lown    East    Smx    Txnants— 

Matos  to  Dssunatx  10  MoKB  Bnoomos 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Mrs.  WiUie  May  Drier's  four  children  binit 
Into  their  new  apartment  yesterday  and  their 
cries  of  deUght  echoed  through  the  freshly 
painted  halls  of  the  ancient  tenement. 

They  dashed  from  room  to  room,  turning 
on  the  bathroom-sink  faucets.  pulUng  open 
the  refrigerator,  sliding  the  closet  doors  back 
and  forth. 

"It's  beautifiU.  lovely,  gorgeous,"  said  Mrs. 
Orter. 

"I  like  It  here,"  said  e-year-old  Danlrt. 
"There's  a  lot  of  room" 

Forty-eight  hours  earUer  the  tenement  tt 
633  East  Fifth  Street  had  been  a  decaying 
hiUk  or  crumbling  plaster,  broken  windows, 
leaky  pipes  and  molderlng  garbage. 

But  through  a  revolutionary  engineering 
process  called  "instant  rehabilitation"  the 
building  had  been  outfitted  with  entirely 
new  walls,  floors,  window  frames.  appUancea 
and  electrical  and  plumbing  systems. 

The  demonstration  culminated  a  year  of 
experimentation  with  materials  and  work 
methods  on  two  adjoining  tenements,  638 
and  637.  A  lengthy  plumbers'  strike  and  the 
city's  Insistence  that  the  heating  system  In 
the  flirst  two  buUdlngs  did  not  meet  safety 
standards  delayed  the  final  test,  which  wu 
first  scheduled  for  late  last  summer. 
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Conrad  Engineers,  a  California  concern, 
directed  the  experiment  with  a  9l-milUon 
grant  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  The  buUdlngs  ars 
owned  by  the  Carolyndale  Foimdation,  which 
holds  a  9068,400  mortgage  Insured  by  ths 
Federal  Oovsmment. 

At  a  crowded  ceremony  In  ths  middle  of 


East  Fifth  Street  yesterday,  Mayor  Lindsay 
announoed  that  the  dty  would  soon  des- 
ignate 10  more  bulldlnga  to  be  renovated 
by  the  same  process.  He  also  urged  his  offl- 
clals to  find  ways  "to  put  this  system  on 
an  operational  basis  for  wide  appUcatlon  In 
New  York  City." 

In  the  shadow  of  a  closed  synagogue, 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes,  who  have  large- 
ly replaced  Jewish  immigrants  In  the  tene- 
ments of  the  Lower  East  Slde^  sat  In  rows  of 
folding  chairs.  On  the  fire  escapes  of  the 
renovated  buUdlng  loimged  the  burly  work- 
men in  hard  hats  who  had  given  them  hope 
for  a  new  life. 

Robert  0.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  presented  the  keys 
to  the  flrst  apartment  to  Mrs.  Percenla  DavUa 
and  her  two  children. 

In  his  remarks  Mr.  Weaver  said  that  In- 
stant rehabUitatlon  "is  not  the  whole  answer 
by  any  means"  to  the  problem  of  slum 
housing. 

"But,'*  he  continued,  "It  is  one  answer — 
and  one  that  we  have  been  looking  for  as 
a  way  to  get  moving  toward  saving  buUdlngs, 
and  therefore  saving  neighborhoods  for  the 
people  who  live  in  them." 

The  experiment  began  Tuesday  morning 
when  the  12  famiUes  occupying  No.  633  were 
moved  to  a  hotel  and  their  belongings  were 
put  In  storage.  At  10  A.M.  Bdward  K.  Rloe, 
the  president  of  Conrad,  blew  a  whistle  and 
a  wrecking  crew  entered  the  structtire. 

Only  the  skeleton  of  floors,  stairways,  and 
a  few  walls  were  left  by  the  eveiUng.  Three 
holes  were  cut  In  the  roof  and  preassembled 
bathroom  and  kitchen  units  ware  lowered  by 
a  250-foot  crane  as  floodlights  lit  the  scene. 

On  Wednesday,  walls  and  floors  were  cov- 
ered, electric  and  plumbing  lines  connected, 
and  closeu  Installed.  By  8:30  P.M.  pointing 
had  begun. 

Yesterday  morning.  47  hours  62  minutes 
and  24  seconds  after  work  had  begun,  some 
paint  was  still  wet  and  the  backyard  was 
littered  with  refuse,  but  otherwise  the  buUd- 
lng was  ready  for  the  tenants  to  return. 

Mr.  Rice  estimated  that  he  needed  about 
a  month  to  study  a  building  before  he  starts, 
and  about  two  months  to  assemble  enough 
kitchen  and  bathroom  units.  He  said  the 
cost  should  come  to  about  911.000  an  apart- 
ment, compared  with  913.000  for  conven- 
tional rehabilitation  and  between  930,000 
and  923,000  for  new  construction. 

Rents  in  the  old  apartments  ranged  from 
942  to  972  a  month.  They  wlU  go  up  to  an 
average  of  986  a  month,  but  the  families,  in 
their  renovated  apcutments  wlU  pay  oiUy  26 
per  cent  of  their  income  for  rent.  The  Fed- 
eral rent  subsidy  program  will  make  up  the 
rent. 

Housing  experts  generaUy  agreed  yester- 
day that  the  experiment  had  been  useful 
In  discovering  new  work  methods  to  cut  the 
time  for  rehabilitation.  This  vlrtuaUy  elim- 
luatee  the  probiem  of  relocatloD.  which 
has  plagued  every  redevelopment  project  In 
Uiedty.  K-         t»  J 

They  agreed  also  that  valuable  new  prod- 
ucts, such  as  highly  durable  wall  and  floor 
coverings  and  expandable  window  frames, 
had  been  devised. 

Defenders  of  rehabilitation  point  out  that 
It  preserves  neighborhoods  to  which  people 
we  attached.  But  critics  insist  that  some 
neighborhoods  are  not  worth  saving.  They 
»gree  with  the  elderly  resident  of  the  area 
Who  said  yesterday:  "If  I  could  have  a  new 
spartment  I'd  move  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    i^>eaker.    I    adc 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Oumo]  m«Ly  ex- 
wnd  his  remarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
KicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Johnson 
to  study  the  postal  service  has  won  richly 
deserved  praise  for  the  exceptional  quali- 
fications and  caliber  of  the  men  who  are 
serving  on  It.  The  New  Haven  Register, 
In  a  recent  editorial,  correctly  described 
It  as  a  "prestige  Commission."  Under 
consent  I  place  the  Register's  editorial 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  PxxsTiGE  Commission  To  Stttdt  Poral 
Skevick 

President  Johnson  has  appointed  a  pres- 
tige commission  to  study  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  determine  what  should  be  done 
to  make  the  postal  service  more  efficient.  As 
It  so  often  hapi>ens.  a  president,  free  of  po- 
litical considerations,  can  aeciire  the  volun- 
teer services  of  men  of  proven  abUlty  for 
such  a  task.  This  procedure  is  not  foUowed 
In  appointments  to  paid  positions,  where 
patronage  is  usually  a  key  factor. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  is  Fred- 
erick R.  Kappel,  former  chairman  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp. 
Other  members  include  George  Baker,  dean 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration; W.  Beverly  Murphy,  president  of  the 
CampbeU  Soup  Company;  Rudolph  A.  Peter- 
son, president  of  the  Bank  of  America;  Fred 
Borch,  president  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany; J.  Irwin  MUler,  board  chairman  of 
the  Cummins  Knglne  Company;  Ralph  La- 
zarus, president  of  Federated  Department 
Stores;  David  Bell,  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation;  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  David  Glnsburg,  Washington 
attorney. 

The  Commission  has  men  of  wide  experi- 
ence In  communications,  finance,  law.  In- 
dustry, retaU  sales,  industiy  and  labor.  BeU. 
as  a  former  federal  budget  director,  should 
be  able  to  make  a  special  contribution. 

The  commission  is  empowered  to  study 
every  phase  of  postal  operations.  It  wUl 
consiUt  postal  and  othsr  federal  offlclals, 
heavy  users  of  the  malls,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  groups  representing  postal  workers. 
It  will  also  delve  into  a  proposal  by  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  O'Brien  that  the 
office  be  removed  from  the  cabinet  and  that 
the  postal  service  be  set  up  as  a  special  cor- 
poration answerable  to  the  Congress. 

The  Post  Office  Department  as  now  con- 
stituted has  stirred  Increasing  public  criti- 
cism as  opM-atlng  deficits  mount  and  service 
deteriorates.  The  opportunity  ia  here  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  commission  can 
be  expected  to  fulfUl  its  assignment  within 
the  allotted  time  of  one  year.  What  Con- 
gress will  do  with  the  recommendations  Is 
something  else  again. 


REMARKS  OF  GENERAL 
WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  KAZEN.  VLt.  SpctlttT,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcors  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  in  the  Congress  Tiave  been  receiving 
letters  from  self-appointed  strategists 
among  our  constituents,  who,  though 
usually  civilians  themselves,  insist  that 
only  the  military  should  be  consulted  on 
how  to  conduct  a  war,  and  who  demand 


that  "the  e«n«ral8  be  avowed  to  win 
without  interference  from  the  clvUlans." 
I  was  delighted  to  see  that  no  less  au- 
thoritative a  military  figure  than  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  who  certainly  under- 
stands the  Vietnam  situation  better  than 
most,  has  reaffirmed  the  fact  that  In  this 
war  in  particular,  political  factors  are  In- 
extricably mingled  with  the  military  con- 
siderations, {md  Vb»A  they  should  not  be 
"sorted  out,"  if,  indeed,  they  could  be. 

Since  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  some  of 
the  administration's  critics  are  using  the 
Vietnam  war  to  boost  their  own  political 
plans,  and  doing  so  in  the  name  of  "keep- 
ing politics  out  of  the  war  effort,"  it  is 
very  worth  while,  I  believe,  to  caU  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  words  to  public  at- 
tention. The  general  is,  of  course,  di- 
rectly in  the  soundest  milltsuT  tradltloii. 
Ever  since  the  great  Prussian  military 
genius,  Clausewitz,  pointed  out  that  "war 
is  politics  carried  on  by  other  means," 
thoughtful  military  men,  like  Uiougiitfid 
civilians,  have  realized  that  political  and 
diplomatic  considerations  are  every  bit 
as  compelling  in  making  strategic  and 
tactical  decisions  as  are  purely  military 
considerations.  Those  who  deny  this 
premise  are  usually  civilians  who  want 
to  ride  Into  office  on  military  coattails, 
and  who  make  claims  for  the  military 
that  military  men  know  better  than  to 
make  for  themselves. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  answer  to  this  basic 
problem  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord: 

Text  or  Qxnbul  WnrncoRKLAjro's  ^f^^'wrf 
AT  AP  Mkcthtg 
(Gen.  Westmoreland  answered  written 
questions  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press.  FoUowing  is  a  par- 
tial text  of  the  questions  and  answers: ) 

POLITICAL  ABPCCTS  OF  WAS 

Q.  CoiUd  you  run  this  war  without  poUtt- 
cal  help  and  could  you  win  this  war  if  given 
a  free  hand  in  nUlitary  decisions? 

A.  As  a  mUltary  man,  this  is  a  bit  of  an 
awkward  question.  I  think  it  is  Impossible 
In  view  of  the  nat\ire  of  the  war.  a  war  of 
both  subversion  and  Invasion,  a  war  In 
which  poUtlcal  and  psychological  factors 
are  of  such  consequence,  to  tort  out  the  war 
between  the  poUtlc&l  and  the  mUltary. 
PoUtlcal  factors  must  be  considered,  they 
must  be  considered  in  selecting  targets. 
They  mxist  be  considered  in  our  actions  In- 
volving nearby  so-called  neutral  coxintrles. 
They  mtist  be  considered  in  the  means  that 
are  used  in  pursuing  the  war.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  only  because  of  the  com- 
plexity but  also  because  of  our  national 
pcHlcy  to  confine  this  war  to  that  of  a  limited 
war,  and  this  means  that  from  time  to  time 
ths  means  are  limited.  And  that  policy 
has  been  made  loudly  clear:  that  it  is  not 
our  Intention  to  eq;>and  the  war.  We  want 
to  keep  it  as  a  limited  war  and  therefore 
political  factors  have  to  be  ooiMtdered  and 
the  decisions  involved  are  necessarUy  above 
my  levels.  Since  I  deal  in  mUltary  factors, 
I  am  responsible  only  for  fighting  the  grovmd 
war  In  South  Vietnam  and  oiUy  that  air  war 
in  the  so-caUed  expaiuled  battle  area. 


FOR  THE  FIR9r  TIME  AN  AMERICAN 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
MAKES  AN  EXTENDED  VEBTT  TO 
AFRICA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentkmMi 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  CXHAaA]  m^  extend 
his  remariEs  at  this  point  in  the  Racoao 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa«? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ae  ChBirman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  this  month 
for  the  first  time  an  American  Under 
Secretary  of  State  will  make  an  extensive 
tour  of  Africa.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  In  our  many  engagements  In  other 
parts  of  the  wOTld  we  had  grown  more 
and  more  negligent  in  our  attention  to 
the  new  emerging  natl<xis  of  Africa. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB. 
Kataenbach  wlU  visit  11  African  coun- 
tries May  10  to  27.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Katsmbach,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  Wayne  Fredo-lcks,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  and  friendships  in  Africa  are  un- 
surpassed, and  several  ofBdals  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  Kataenbach 
will  make  his  first  stop  in  Senegal  and 
will  proceed  to  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast, 
Ghana,  Congo  (K),  Zambia.  Kenya, 
Somalia,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  ami 
Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  trip  will  allow  him 
to  see  a  significant  eroas-sectlon  of  Afri- 
can countries  and  to  meet  many  African 
officials  and  other  peraonaUtics.  It  re- 
flects his  longstanding  deaire  to  visit 
Africa  and  to  see  at  first  hand  soooe  of 
the  interesting  developments  and  trends 
in  that  continent. 

I  am  certain  that  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbach,  having  seen  Africa 
at  firsthand  and  having  talked  with 
many  African  leaders,  whose  maturity  of 
political  Judgment  cannot  fail  to  impress 
him,  will  return  to  Washington  a  stout 
champion  of  the  cause  of  Africa. 


AprU  27,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTINO 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mi-.  Bckhakdt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman 
ftom  Texas? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  have  acted  improvldenUy  in  con- 
sidering HJl.  3508  under  a  closed  rule, 
as  I  previously  pointed  out  in  debate 
upon  the  rule;  and  It  is  appropriate  here 
to  show  how  this  harsh  procedure,  in- 
frequently employed,  has  blocked  all  rea- 
sonable opportunity  on  the  Democratic 
side  to  Improve  the  bBQ. 

The  population  deviation  in  the  Texas 
congressional  districts  is  about  20  per- 
cent between  the  largest  and  the  small- 
est districts.  The  three-Judge  FMeral 
court  in  Bu*h  v.  Martin.  251  P.  Supp 
484  (19«6)  has  required  legislative  ac- 
tion to  correct  defleieneiss  in  Texas'  dis- 
trtcktog  plan.  The  first  reapportioned 
i««l«ature  is  now  redistrictlng  puiHU- 
ant  to  the  decision. 

Thus,  the  court  has  ordered  redistrict- 
lng but  has  left  the  matter  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  reoKyve  defldencles.  The  court 
bM  Mt  Heelf  redtetrlated  with  subse- 
•MAt  apiMeatlon  of  the  order  in  an  elee- 


tion.  Therefore,  the  court's  order  is  not 
held  to  be  "in  full  totoe  and  effect"  un- 
der the  language  of  the  bill.  Ihe  bill 
does  not  apply  unless  an  election  has 
been  held  on  a  districting  plan  directed 
by  the  court. 

Therefore,  the  negative  implications 
of  this  bill  are  to  overturn  the  court's 
decision  in  Bush  against  Martin,  and  the 
effect  is  to  encourage  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ting to  flaimt  the  court's  wise  pronounce- 
ments in  that  case.  The  legislature 
might  even  be  encouraged  to  expand  the 
deviation  from  20  to  30  percent,  the  full 
leeway  allowed  in  the  bill. 

I  think  this  would  be  most  improvident. 
To  use  a  predetermined  scale  of  permis- 
sible Imbalance  of  representation  has  al- 
ready met  the  Supreme  Court's  r^uke 
in  Roman  v.  Sincock.  377  UJ3.  695;  and 
we  are  encoxuraglng  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture to  whistle  in  the  darkness  which  has 
been  created  this  day  by  a  murky  piece 
of  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  sought  to  strike  out  the 
temporary  phase  authorized  In  the  bill, 
which  would  permit  30  percent  spread  in 
district  population,  and  sought  to  leave 
only  the  10  percent  leniency  for  Con- 
gresses convened  under  districting  pur- 
suant to  the  1970  census. 

I  also  sought  expressly  to  preserve  "in 
fun  force  and  effect"  all  court  orders  di- 
recting redistrictlng  so  that  the  progress 
made  toward  the  goal  of  one  man,  one 
vote  would  not  be  impaired. 

I  would  have  done  this  by  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  first,  strike 
out  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  10-percent  leniency 
provision  designed  as  a  permanent  guide- 
line; and,  second,  correct  the  last  sen- 
tence so  as  to  respect  all  final  and  valid 
court  decisions  directing  redistrictlng. 

I  could  not  offer  this  as  an  amendment 
under  the  closed  rule  after  the  vote  call- 
ing for  the  previous  question.  I  could  not 
offer  it  as  an  Instruction  In  a  motion  to 
recomanlt  because  the  Republican  side 
controlled  such  single  permissible  mo- 
tion under  the  rule  which  our  Rules 
Committee  had  brought  out. 

I  regret  that  therefore  this  bill  could 
not  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it  effective 
and  constitutional.  It  does,  however, 
have  this  limited  effect:  It  will  encourage 
State  legislatures  to  act  unconstitution- 
ally under  the  illusion  that  Congress  can 
afford  equal  protection  by  defining 
"equal"  as  "70  percent  equal." 


lative  program  and  any  special  ordeci 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  15  minutes,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remaite  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  smd  extend  his  remaiics  and  W 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiLANXY,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, May  2,  1987;  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Roe. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re. 
quest  of  Mr.  Buttow)  to  address  the 
House  following  the  legislative  program 
and  any  special  orders  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  CuKTis,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  1. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  4. 

Mr.  PiRNiE,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  9. 

Mr.  Fkasxr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazxn),  for  1  hova,  today;  and  to  reviae 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mi.  Haoan  (at  the  request  of  Bir. 
Kazxw).  for  1  hour,  on  May  1;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congbxssiomai 
RxcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remark* 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Horton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Button)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Pwo. 

Mr.  BLACKBUItN. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hosactt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazxn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Long  of  Bfaryland. 

Mr.  KORKKGAY. 

Mr.  Rarick. 
Mr.  Brooks. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FLYirr  (at  the  requeet  of  Mr. 
Lawbrum)  .  for  Thursday,  AprU  27.  1967. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  NxuBf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OBtALB  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  this 
week,  for  personal  reasons. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Obalb 
R.  Pord)  .  for  April  27,  28,  and  May  1,  on 
account  of  official  boslDessw 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  (Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bin  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  286.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free 
treatment  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  of  dlcyandlamlde  and 
of  limestone  i^ien  imported  to  be  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  cement. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  tegls- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wday, 
AprU  28, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CX)li«MUNlCATIONS, 
ETC. 

702.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXFV,  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  C^vU 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment,  piursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calmdar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  PHTTiBIW:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  6894.  A  bill  to  aiiMnd  tltlea  10, 
33,  and  37,  United  Statee  Code,  to  remove 
restTlctlons  on  the  careen  of  lemale  officers 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corpe.  and  for  other  puipoaee  (Bept.  No.  316) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC   BILIJ3    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUowai 

By  Ut.  ABERNVTHT : 
HJl.  9330.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol i7»tem  on  the   Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  produote;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMT.  BATTIN: 
HJt.9331.    A  bUl  to  revise  tiie  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  producte;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  1 1 

By  Mr.  CEDKHBERQ:        '  ' 
H.R.  9333.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  11  of  the 
Merchant   Marine   Act.    1936.    to   create   an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime   Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  CORJ4AN: 
H.R.  0833.  A  bill   relating  to  taxation   by 
States  of  the  income  of  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain  officers  oX 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  j 

ByMr.  CRAMXR:  I' 

H.R.  9334.  A  bUl  to  designate  a  portion  of 
the  San  Francisco-Stockton  ship  channel  as 
the  John  F.  B«adwln  ship  channel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.9385.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Conunlsslon  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovenunent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  9386.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.9337.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income,  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

ByMr.  KILBERO; 

H.R.  9338.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  $30,000 
the  maiimum  servicemen's  group  life  In- 
•Jjnmce  which  may  be  provided  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  9339.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  pen- 
ttons  paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  oOeen 


ahaU  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FISHER: 
HJt.  9840.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quoto  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
mea*  and  meat  produots;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJt.  9341.  A  bUl  to  amend  tttte  n  o(  the 
Merchant   Marine    Act,    1936,    to   create    an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
Uon.  and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ   (by  requeet) : 
HJI.  9342.  A  bill  to  permit  tacking  of  cit- 
izen ownership  of  vessels  for  trade-in  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Flsherlee. 

H.R.  9343.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610(a) 
(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OX7BSER: 
HJI.  9844.  A  WU  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  9346.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Mineral 
Leasing  Act  #lth  respect  to  limitations  on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  imposed  uiion  raU- 
roads;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  InterlcM'  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  HAR8HA: 
HJI.  9346.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  9347.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  9348.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.KLEPPB: 
HJI.  9349.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEOOBTT: 
HJt.  9S50.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
HJI.  9361.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  prodiicts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
HJt.  9353.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultui«. 

H.R.  9363.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  Oag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  9364.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quoU  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me<uis. 
ByMr.  REBS: 
HJi.  9365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urbcm  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commute 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  wanving  and 
Cturency. 

By  Mr.  RIVKRS: 
HJt.  9366.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HJI.  9367.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  Illinois  Sesqulcentennlal; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  OlvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
HJt.  9368.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producetv. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ST  OKRMAIN: 
HJt.  9860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  IZ-peroent. 
across-the-board    benefit    Increase    with    an 
$80  mlnlmimi  ($100  for  36  or  more  years  of 
coverage)  and  subsequent  cost-of-Uvlng  in- 
creases, to  Uberallw  the  retirement  test,  to 
provide  for  increases  in  the  amount  of  cov- 
ered earnings  to  reflect  general  earnings  level 
Increases,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8HRIVBR: 
HJI.  9860.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKBS: 
H.a.  9361.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STKBD: 
HA.  9863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Moimtaln  Park  reclama- 
tion project,  Oklah<»na,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJI.  0868.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HJt.  9364.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  amoimt  of  outside  Income  which  an 
Individual  may  earn  whUe  receiving  benefits, 
and  to  provide  that  a  woman  who  Is  other- 
wise qualified  may  become  entitled  to 
widow's  Insurance  benefits  without  regard 
to  her  age  If  she  is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  9366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  income  tax  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  as  educational  expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJt.  9366.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  puraulng  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and 
of  correctional  treatment  of  law  violators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  9367.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington  to  use  the  Income  from  certain 
lands  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  re- 
formatory institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJI.  93S8.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  9369.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purpose*;  to  the  Cocn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.  DOLE: 
HJt.  9370.  A  biU  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJEt.9371.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  average  pay  for  retirement  purpoets 
and  the  computation  of  retirement  annuities. 
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and  tea  other  piirpoMs;  to  th«  Committee  on 
PoAt  Office  and  CItU  Service. 

HJl.  9373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  bualneu  develop- 
ment oorporatlons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.B.  9373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1906  In 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CNKUiL  of  Masaaohuaetta: 
H  Jl.  9374.  A  bUl  to  prvKrlbe  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  naval  districts  and 
to  provide  that  the  commandants  thereof 
■haU  be  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICB  Of  Tnaa  (for  himself, 
Mr.    AHsnaoN    of    Tenneasee,    Mr. 
AHntzws  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Bttbb. 
Mr.  Buaioir  of  Utah.  Mr.  Dow  H. 
Clauskn,  Mr.  ttat.!.,  nr.  Hansen  oi 
Idaho,  Mr.  RxmL.  Mr.  McCLomx,  Mr. 
Smub  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  aman  of 
AuBOMA.  and  Mr.  Castsb)  : 
H.R.937S.  A    bill    to    revise    the    quota- 
control  system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  lix.  BCBBBIJt: 
Hit.  0376.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  assoclatlona  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLST: 
H  Jl.  9377.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SKUBTTZ: 
H3. 8378.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATBS: 
B.R.9879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  OU  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Plsherles. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H3. 9380.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  for  Insurance  cov- 
ering  the   operation   of   motor   vehicles   in 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  9381.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  provl- 
alons  of  UUe  5  and  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatl<»is. 

HJt  9382.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  travel 
expenses  of  appUcants  Invited  by  an  agency 
to  visit  it  In  connection  with  possible  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.BRASOO: 
H3. 9383.  A  hiU  to  protect  the  pubUc 
bealth  from  the  misuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
and  to  assist  law  enforcement  activities  In 
the  Identification  of  dangerous  drugs  by 
amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  the  coloring  and 
marking  of  stimulant,  depressant,  and  nar- 
cotic drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Pc»ieign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATTTT.T. : 
HJft.  9884.  A  bill  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or  the 
coastal  economy  posed  by  certain  releasee 
otf  fluids  or  other  substances  carried  in  ocean- 
Rol^^  veaaels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HA.  9380.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Coast  Guard 
irtth  authority  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  release  of  harmful  fluids  carried  in  ves- 
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sels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
HJl.  9386.  A  bill  creating  the  Dubuque 
Bridge  Commission  and  authorizing  said 
commission  and  its  successors  to  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  and  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Miselssippl  River  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Grant  County.  Wis., 
and  Jo  Davleee  County,  HI.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  9387.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  annuities  for  rurvlv. 
Ing  spouses  without  reductions  In  the  annui- 
ties ot  retiring  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
HJt.  9388.  A  blU  to  provide  that  a  flag  or 
other  appropriate  device  shall  be  furnished 
to  families  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  9389.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HJl.  9390.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Sa  'tooth 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  8t.^ta  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  op  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJt.0391.  A  bill  to  amend  section  376(a) 
of  Utle  28,  United  StaAes  Code;  to  the  ODcn- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  9392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  require  that  the  Identity  o(  ex- 
port licensees  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic upon  request  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.9383.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  17.8. 
Capitol  an  educational  center  whose  sole  pxu- 
pose  will  be  the  fostering  of  greater  knowl- 
edge, interest,  understanding,  and  Inspiration 
of  the  significance  and  meaning  of  American 
history  that  was  made  In  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  iSx.  MoCLURE: 
HJl.  9394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  salute  the  Boy 
Scouts'  Xn  World  Jamboree  "For  Friend- 
ship"; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
HJt.  9395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist  States 
In   collecting  sales   and   use   taxes  on   cig- 
arettes," so  as  to  contiol  all  types  of  illegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJl.  9396.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  at  the  Fort 
NeceasUy  National  Battlefield  site,  Pennsyl- 
vania; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
s\ilar  Affairs. 

ByMr.  POLLOCK: 
HJl.  9397.  A  fatU  to  remove  the  prohibition 
on  the  attendance  of  Indian  scholarship 
studenta  at  sectarian  colleges  and  imlver- 
sltles;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  9398.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REXB: 
HJl.  9899.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  fimds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  ROBERTS: 
HJl.  9400.  A    bill    to    revise    the    quota- 
control  system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HH.  9401.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  monthly  beneflta  payable  thereunder,  to 
raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  cost^of. 
living  Increases  In  such  benefita,  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to  wld. 
ows,  to  provide  for  contributions  to  the 
social  seciirlty  trust  funds  from  the  general 
revenues,  to  otherwise  extend  and  improve 
the  Insurance  systam  established  by  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  9402.  A  bUl  to  create  the  NaUonal 
Capital  Alrporta  Corporation,  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  Washington  National  Air- 
port  and  Dulles  Intarnatlonal  Airport  by  the 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  Wnj.TAMB  of  Mississippi: 
HJl.  9403.  A  bill  to  revUe  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
HJl.  9404.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  system 
on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat  and  meat 
producta;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WTMAN: 
HJl.  9406.  A   blU   to  amend   the   Inter 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teacher/ to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expensp*  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    cour8es^^gLl.«eademlc 
credit  and  degrees  at  Instltuuons  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  9406.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  BO  as  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   GUDE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias  of  Maryland) : 
HJl.  9407.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  Interceptor 
sewer,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA : 
HJl.  9408.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter:  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  0409.  A  bin  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
penalty  for  certain  acta  against  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  9410.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  misuse  or  ex- 
portation of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  Instances  and  to  prohibit  public  dis- 
play of  the  flag  of  a  foreign  government  en- 
gaging the  United  States  In  war  or  armed 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
HJl.  9411.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain   the   Mountain   Park   reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  0412.  A  bill  to  amende  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faclUty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9413.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  0414.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posl- 
tlona  In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJl.  9416.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  poei- 
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tlona  in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  9416.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions  In    the  postal   fleld   service,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  OaUfornla: 
HJl.  9417.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in   the  postal  fleld  service,   and   tat 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HJl.  9418.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In   the  postal   field   service,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  1 1 

ByMr.  DOLE:  l| 

HJl.  9419.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  OlvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  0420.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In   the  postal   field  service,  and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  9421.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In   the  postal   field   service,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FARB8TEIN: 
HR.  0422.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  fleld  sendee,  and  for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  0«mmlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HR.  9423.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  por- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  9424.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  ClvU  Service^ 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HR.  0426.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  1  j 

By  Mr.  HULL:  |  \ 

HR.  9426.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  posl- 
Uons  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJl.  0427.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  poei- 
Uons  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  OaUfomla: 
HJl.  0428.  A  bin  to  reclaaalf y  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  ComnUttee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  9429.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYN8KI:  1 1 
HR.9480.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
■luons  in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  0431.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OlvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  9432.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ptost 
Office  and  OlvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MIUAB  o<  Ohio : 
HJl.  0433.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
HUons  m  the  postal  field  servloe,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  0434.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Oonunittee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  9436.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
slUons  in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  9436.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purpose*;   to  the  Oonunittee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO : 
HJl.  9437.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  9438.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
slUons  in  the  postal  fleld  service,   and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.SHRIVER: 
HJl.  9439.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJl.  9440.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU   Service. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
HJl.  9441.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  9442.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJl.  9443.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  CULVER: 
HJl.  0444.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setta: 
H.R.  9445.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Conomittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  9446.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  parcels  at  no  cost  to  the  sender 
from  the  United  States  to  combat  areas  over- 
seas as  designated  by  the  President,  and  for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  9447.  A   bUl    to   regiUate   Importa   of 
nUlk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  9448.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Labor  Relations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  L^bor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HR. 0440.  A  bin  to  Include  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
Imposed  on  the  importation  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products,  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quan- 
tity estimations  used.  In  part,  to  determine 
such  quotas  from  110  to  100  percent,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  0460.  A  biU  to  revise  the  quota  con- 


trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  producta;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  0451.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  educational  assistance  to 
federally  Impacted  areas  to  preserve  the 
beneflta  of  existing  law  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  the  Impact  resulting  from  an  International 
boundary  relocation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARB8TEIN: 
H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.J.  Res.  530.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust in  1967  as  Boy  Scout's  World  Jamboree 
for  Friendship  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 
H.J.  Ree.  640.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rtghta  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  30th  day  of  September  In  1967 
as  Bible  Translation  Day;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  erf  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  642.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
Uc schools  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  327.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  oommlttee  to  conduct  a 
study  on  means  of  providing  for  earlier  avaU- 
abUlty  of  funds  for  educational  assistance 
programs  and  of  Information  relating  there- 
to; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAB : 
H.  Con.  Res.  328.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  ccwnmlttee  to  conduct  a 
study  on  means  of  providing  for  earUw  avaU- 
abUlty  of  funds  for  educational  assistance 
programs  and  of  Information  relating  there- 
to; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  a 
study  on  means  of  providing  for  eerllw  avall- 
abUlty  of  funds  for  educational  assistance 
programs  and  of  Information  relating  there- 
to; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concxirrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  a 
study  on  means  of  providing  for  earlier  avaU- 
abUlty  of  funds  for  educational  assistance 
IMXjgrams  and  of  information  relating  there- 
to; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  OrBBCMJS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Ooncurrent  reeolutlon  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  a 
study  on  means  of  providing  for  earlier  avaU- 
abUlty  of  funds  for  educational  assistance 
programs  and  of  information  relating  there- 
to; to  the  Cooomlttee  on  RiUee. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  332.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tabllahlng  a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  a 
study  on  means  of  providing  for  earlier  avaU- 
abUlty  of  funds  for  educational  assistance 
programs  and  of  information  relating  there- 
to; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  333.  Concurrent  resolutlcm  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  a 
study  on  means  of  providing  for  earlier  avaU- 
abUlty  of  funds  for  educational  assistance 
programs  and  of  information  relating  there* 
to;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Trm  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BBASCX): 

HJI.M&3.  A  blU  for  the  reUtf  of  0«spare 
and  Pletn  LoBaido;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judld&ry. 

HJl.  9453.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonln 
and  Carolina  Monaco,  and  their  daughter, 
PatrtHa  Monaco:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.M64.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  C&legero 
and  Maria  Plro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
nit.  9466.  A  wn  fOT  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Caporrlmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


April  27,  1967 


By  Mrs.  ORBBf  of  Oregon : 
HJl.  946«.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Monlque 
C.  Howell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  9487.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Dan 
Heng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 
nit.  8468.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jullta  8. 
Manela;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    MACDONAIjD   of   Maaaachu- 
setts: 
nit.  9459.  A   bUl    for   the   relief    of    Mrs. 
Ohltlea  Mil  man  Klllmlk;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HJl.  9400.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Bwyn  O. 
Hale:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  FELLT: 
HJl.  9491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demltre 
Oanas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  PXmS: 
HJl.  9463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of    Guadalupe    School    In    San   Bernardino 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.944S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  DClc 
Benjamin  Benltee  Amaba,  U.S.  Navy;  to  ttM 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROCTDEBUSH: 
H.R.  9464.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Emuio 
Victor  C.  Yerre;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  9466.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Jom 
Porflrlo  Oe  La  Roea;  to  the  Committee  on  tht 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  9466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Tavares  da  Sllva  Pratlcante   and   his  wife, 
Margarlda  Pratlcante;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


April  27,  1967 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


SoU  Stewardship  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKUIHOKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Aprti  27.  1967 

Mr.  MONRONEY".  Mr.  President, 
next  week  Is  being  observed  throughout 
America  as  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  Thia 
Is  a  natlcmwlde  observance  which  places 
emphasis  cm  man's  obligation  to  Ood  as 
a  steward  of  the  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

This  is  the  13th  consecutive  annual 
Soil  Stewardship  Week  sponsored  by  the 
Nation's  3,000  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  and  their  national  as- 
soclatl(«  and  cooperating  church  groups. 
During  the  period  of  April  30  to  May  7, 
observances  are  being  held  In  literally 
hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  churches  of  all 
denominations. 

It  Is  fitting  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  pause  a  moment  In  Its  delibera- 
tions to  observe  Soil  Stewardship  Week 
smd  pay  tribute  to  Its  sponsors.  This  In- 
cludes the  87  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  In  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  people  who  serve  on  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  these  local  units  of  State 
government  deserve  our  praise  for  the 
leadership  they  are  providing  in  our 
home  communities  for  keeping  before 
the  people  the  relationship  between  soil, 
God,  and  man.  They  are  performing  a 
great  patriotic  service.  I  propose  that 
the  Senate  take  this  occasion  to  say, 
"Thank  you." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Preeman  has  called  upon  all  Americans 
to  observe  Soil  Stewardship  Week  by 
considering  what  they  demand  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  men  and  womm  who 
fulfill  thoee  demands.  I  Join  him  in  this 
appeal.  In  urging  widespread  obenr- 
ance.  Secretary  Preeman  said: 

Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  American  land 
la  eared  for  directly  by  the  American  people. 
This  la  the  privately-owned  land  oi  farms 
and  raachea.  producing  food,  fiber,  wUdUfe 
and  timber  and  providing  much  of  our  out- 
door recreation.    This  Is  the  land  that  makes 


America  a  symb<^  of  abundance  around  the 
world. 

Upon  our  privately-owned  countryside  we 
place  Increasing  demands: 

More  food  for  a  growing  population. 

Mora  homes,  as  our  cities  choke  from  over- 
crowding. 

More  water,  as  our  needs  double  and  triple 
In  the  years  ahead. 

More  space  for  recreation,  as  millions  of  \u 
seek  refuge  from  the  tension  of  oiur  growing 
dUes. 

We  ask  much  of  our  land :  Utility,  beauty, 
and  refreshment,  as  well  as  high  productivity. 
And  we  receive  them  because  the  men  and 
women  who  work  the  soil  are  good  stewards. 

Their  stewardship  Is  seen  In  green  fields 
that  <»ce  were  guUlea,  and  clear  streams 
that  once  ran  full  of  silt.  The  curved  and 
contoured  face  of  our  countryside  Is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  care  of  our  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. 

Stewardship  also  Joins  us  with  the  future. 
Our  great-grandchildren  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive the  land  In  good  condition  because 
tbay.  In  their  turn  must  live  upon  It. 

A  better  land  and  a  better  life  upon  the 
land  are  among  the  finest  goals  a  man  can 
work  for.  This  Is  a  part  of  creative  conser- 
vation where  the  goal  we  must  rea<ai  Is  en- 
hancement of  man's  total  environment. 

During  Sou  Stewardship  Week  let  us  re- 
member with  gratitude  the  men  and  w(Mnen 
who  keep  our  countryside  "America  the  beau- 
tlfiU." 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  eloquently  out- 
lines the  importance  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  to  the  future  welfare  and 
security  of  all  people.  Soil  Stewardship 
Week  will  give  each  of  us  an  opportunity 
to  renew  our  dedication  to  this  great  na- 
tional cause. 


FiM  latrodoccs  Bill  To  Safeguard  Civil 
Serricc  Widows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  nNO 

or  ifxw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1997 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  leglslatlmi  to  eliminate  the 


inequities  In  our  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tireinent  system  under  which  a  dvll  ser- 
vant must  gamble  on  whether  or  not  he 
will  outlive  his  wife  in  deciding  what 
kind  of  retirement  benefits  to  elect. 

Under  the  present  civil  service  retire- 
ment laws,  a  retiring  worker  must  play 
the  equivalent  of  Russian  roulette  with 
his  wife's  future.  If  he  thinks  he  will 
outlive  her,  he  gambles  and  gets  more; 
if  he  is  wrong,  she's  in  grave  financial 
straits. 

The  principle  that  a  husband  should 
not  have  to  gamble  with  his  wife's  future 
Is  recognized  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. A  beneficiary  cannot  opt  to  de- 
prive a  wife  or  widow  of  her  rights  under 
social  security.  Separate  and  widows' 
benefits  are  a  giiaranteed  right  under  so- 
cial security.  My  bill  adopts  this  prin- 
ciple by  providing  that  the  spouse  of  any 
retired  civil  service  employee  will  be 
entitled  to  a  55-percent  part  of  the  de- 
ceased spouse's  annuity.  This  will  safe- 
guard the  wives  of  retiring  civil  jwrviflt 
employees. 


Foil  Sopport  Agaiast  Soviet 
DiscrimiBation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSBNTATIVBe 

Thursday.  April  27,  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CoNOMBsiowAL  RicoRB  recently  included 
a  copy  of  a  statement  endorsed  by  vari- 
ous Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, criticizing  the  discrimination 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  Its 
Jewish  citizens.  The  statement,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  had  signed  ^  when  originally 
circulated  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    (Mr.   BmoHAH],   appears   in  the 

CONORBSSIONAL  RECORD  Of  April  24.     "HllS 

statement  and  list  were  again  Inserted 
in  the  April  26  Congrxssional  Record  by 
the  gentlewooian  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]. 
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I  un  pleased  to  Join  in  this  statemeiit 
and  I  oommunicated  my  support  several 
days  ago  to  the  gentleman  fnun  New 
York. 

My  position  on  this  subject  is  based 
upon  information  supplied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
I  have  requested  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment furnish  me  with  additional  infor- 
mation on  this  issue. 


GillMrco,  he,  Opens  New  Plaat  Near 
GreeBsboro,  N.C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or  NOBTH   CAEOUV* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1967 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  it  was  my  treasure  and  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  a  new  industrial  plant  near  my  home- 
town of  Greensboro,  N.C. 

On  hand  to  welcome  my  home  com- 
munity's newest  Industrial  citizen  was 
the  Honorable  Dan  K.  Moore,  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  who  said : 

North  Carolina  la  very  proud  to  have 
among  our  corporate  cltlzena  an  outatandlng 
company  like  OUbarco. 

I,  certainly,  enthusiastically  share 
Governor  Moore's  remarks. 

For  Gilbaroo,  Inc.,  is  a  decided  asset  to 
our  industrial  community  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  ceremonies  in  Greensboro  this 
week  were  more  than  a  dedication  of  a 
beautiful  new  manufacturing  facility, 
they  were  also  a  rededication  to  the 
American  business  principles  which  per- 
mitted this  102-year-old  firm  to  grow 
and  to  prosper  and  to  have  the  faith  in 
the  future  to  leap  Into  its  second  century 
in  a  new  home  and  a  new  location. 

Gilbarco,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  manufactures  gasoline 
pumps,  air  compressors,  hydraulic  lifts, 
and  a  number  of  other  related  automo- 
tive service  accessories.  The  company 
began  life  in  1865  when  Charles  N.  Gil- 
bert and  John  P.  Barker  perfected  a  safe 
gas  generator  utilizing  naphtha,  a  waste 
product  of  the  promising  new  petroleum 
industry.  Just  6  years  after  the  drilling  of 
the  first  successful  oil  well  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Uter,  in  1910,  Gilbert  and  Barker  in- 
troduced the  first  Gilbarco  gasoline 
pump.  In  short,  from  gatflght  to  aero- 
space. Gilbarco  has  kept  pace  with  ttie 
nurch  of  technology. 

In  1965,  the  management  of  Gilbarco 
made  the  decision  that  a  new,  completely 
modernized  plant  was  essential  to 
achieve  challenging  new  goals.  After 
careful  8tu<ty  and  analysis,  Greensboro 
was  selected  as  the  most  advantageous 
centralized  location  for  its  new  home. 
Today,  the  OUbarco  name  Is  known 
worldwide  and  I  am  happy  that  repre- 
sentatives from  13  foreign  nations  where 
CMlbarco  has  employees  and  Ueenaees 
were  in  attendanee  at  Its  dedleatlon  pro- 
gram in  Greensboro. 


Gilbareo's  new  plant,  with  automated 
productlcm  and  computerized  data  sys- 
tems. Is  situated  on  a  70-aere  site.  It 
contains  430,000  square  feet  of  air-con- 
ditioned plant  and  otDce  q>ace  for  sev- 
eral hundred  employees. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Burrlll,  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  said  the  company 
recognized  the  superior  qualities  and  at- 
titudes in  Greensboro  even  before  Ixx^ 
magazine  recently  cited  the  community 
as  one  of  11  All  America  Cities. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  president  of  Gilbarco, 
and  his  fine  management  team  have 
brought  to  Greensboro  an  old  firm,  but 
one  with  new  ideas  and  new  conci^pts. 
They  will  find  in  Greensboro  kindred 
spirits. 

For,  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
new  Gilbarco  plant,  which  is  situated 
adjacent  to  the  Greensboro-High  Point- 
Winston-Salem  Airport,  some  $35  milllcHi 
in  new  construction  has  been  completed 
or  is  under  construction. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  Greensboro  are 
proud  to  welcome  our  new  industrial 
neighbors  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to 
make  them  feel  at  home  and  to  prosper 
here  as  they  did  in  their  former  location. 


Inportt  of  Meat  Prodncts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  CAuroKNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  27,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  plight 
of  tbe  American  farmer  and  the  contin- 
ually worsening  ctxiditions  of  domestic 
agriculture.  Earlier  in  this  session  of 
Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
regulate  the  import  quotas  on  foreign 
dairy  imports.  Because  of  the  recent 
headlines  telling  of  the  serious  dil«nma 
facing  our  dairymen,  the  CoagresB  has 
been  notified  of  their  economic  frustra- 
tions. 

But  now,  much  the  same  problem 
faces  our  ranchers  and  cattiemen. 
Faced  with  ever-increasing  imports  on 
certain  meat  products,  domestic  meat 
prices  are  continually  depressed. 

Since  last  year,  the  price  of  cattie  has 
declined  sharply.  Choice  steers  on  the 
Chicago  market  hi  March  averaged 
$24.67  a  hundred  pounds  compared  with 
an  average  of  $29.22  for  March  a  year 
ago.  Cattlemen  are  facing,  if  not  al- 
ready, a  repetition  of  Uie  conditions  of 
1963-64  when  imports  were  finally  rolled 
back. 

This  unfortunate  situation  reflects  an 
overall  picture  of  American  agriknilture. 
Farm  parity  ratio  for  the  past  2  months 
at  74  is  the  lowest  since  1934.  Per  capita 
farm  Income  is  less  than  two-thirds  the 
national  average.  The  farm  debt  went 
UP  10  percent  last  year. 

In  reoent  weeks,  aome  very  vital  bills 
which  would  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on  forden  meat  Imports  have 
been    Introduced.    These    Mils,    which 


would  be  fair  to  both  domestic  and  tor- 
eign  produces,  have  broad  bipartisan 
support  In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  should  be  passed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  the  closest  consideration 
to  this  constructive  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Congress. 


AraericaB  Imprisoned  m  British  Duagtou 


EXTENSION  OF  RQdARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOTHBIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  young 
Robert  J.  Barger,  a  17-year-old  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  native  of  Baton  Rouge 
in  my  district,  today  languishes  in  a 
Socialist  prison  at  Leeds,  England. 

Can  you  conceive,  in  these  modem 
times,  of  a  17-year-oid  boy  in  a  foreign 
country  denied  his  llbnty  and  locked  up 
in  a  prison  integrated  with  hardened 
criminals,  thieves,  murderers,  and  homo- 
sexuals. 

This  is  hardly  the  image  of  a  civilized 
society — let  alone  a  country  that  the 
American  taxpayers  have  subsidized  and 
our  soldiers  have  helped  defend. 

It  is  reported  to  me  that  young  Bar- 
ger's  crime  was  that  while  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  England  as  a  temporary  visi- 
tor, he  violated  his  alien  visa  by  taking 
up  employment  without  required  prior 
authorization.  In  other  words  this 
American  youngster  took  a  Job.  E^ng- 
land,  under  a  Socialist  government,  has 
laws  to  protect  her  citizens  from  jobs 
being  taken  by  foreigners  and  makes 
working  without  a  permit  a  crime. 

Imagine  the  screams  and  protests 
from  England  if  we  in  America  fortMule 
all  Englishmen  to  take  American  Jobs 
and  could  put  them  in  prison  if  they 
dared  take  a  Job  that  was  protected  for 
Americans? 

Presently  our  American  State  Deptat- 
ment,  through  our  London  Anbassy  tells 
us  they  are  "negotiating " — pleading — for 
the  boy's  release. 

Barger's  sentence  on  April  12  at  the 
Leeds  Magistrate's  Court  was  supposedly 
with  recommendation  for  deportation. 
His  mother  has  provided  the  return 
travel  money  for  him  to  come  home.  Tet, 
young  Barger  remains  imprisoned.  We 
are  to  await  the  sentencing  Judge's  deci- 
sion in  remitting  the  original  sentence 
to  permit  his  deportation. 

Our  fellow  countryman  vlolaied  a 
Socialist  law  governing  employment  in 
England — and  his  case  was  heard  by  a 
stem  and  uncompromising  Judge,  who 
applied  the  law  swiftly  and  with  its  usual 
punishment.  But  Robert  Barger  is  an 
American,  and  he  shonkL  be  returned 
to  his  home  Immediately.  Seemingly.  If 
ponlshmoit  is  necessary  to  ai^ieaae  the 
Socialists,  why  coxild  not  they  have  or- 
dered a  boy  of  such  youthful  age  to  be 
held  withm  the  confines  of  the  XJB. 
Embassy? 

As  the  elected  representative  of  Rob- 
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ert  J.  Barg^,  I  demuid  his  Immediate 
release  from  that  filthy  British  prison 
and  hto  return  to  the  United  States. 


April  27,  1967 


President  Johnsoii  Defeadt  the  Great 
NatioBal  Coueiuai  an  Edocation 


KKTENSION  OF  REMARK^     ^.^ 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUaK  OF  BKPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Chief 
Executive  this  morning  stated  In  no  un- 
certain terms  that  he  believes  the  great 
American  national  consensus  on  aid  to 
education  is  in  danger  from  Irresponsible 
attacks  by  men  in  this  Congress  who 
seek  to  destroy  what  years  of  effort  have 
already  built. 

At  a  visit  to  the  new  Crossland  Voca- 
tional Center  In  nearby  Maryland,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  squarely  accused  the 
critics  of  his  ESementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1967  of  "raising  the 
same  roadblocks  which  halted  Federal 
aid  to  education  for  20  long  years."  And 
he  added  that  such  (H>posltion  has  again 
stirred  up  pcusions  about  church-state 
relations  and  poor  States  versus  rich 
States  in  a  claim  for  Federal  money. 

I  Join  with  the  President  in  decrying 
these  efforts  to  wreck  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  to  set  divisive  forces  loose  in 
our  society. 

I  Join  with  the  President  in  calling  a 
halt  to  those  who  would  change  a  law 
which  has  been  In  existence  for  only  2 
years,  but  has  already  produced  innumer- 
able educational  benefits  to  schoolchil- 
dren the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country. 

What  the  President  was  telling  the 
American  pe<H>le  this  morning  was  clear 
and  direct.  The  Republicans  are  not 
trying  to  amend  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation program.  They  are  trying  to  kill 
it— to  kill  it  with  changes;  to  kill  it  with 
slogans  which  are  meaningless.  These 
are  the  same  men  who  opposed  this  very 
program  2  years  ago. 

Education,  as  the  President  said,  is  as 
important  as  the  gross  national  product. 
Education,  in  fact,  has  been  the  first  or- 
der of  public  business  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  We  cannot  let  the  peo- 
jrfe  down.  We  cannot  let  our  children 
down.  We  must  move  forward  with  this 
great  educatiozuJ  adventure  into  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  President's 
remarks  which  I  trust  the  American 
people  will  read  in  full: 

ReMAUES  or  TBS  PBXEIDKltT  AT  THK  CBOSSI.Ain> 
VOCATIOirAL  CKMm 

Fifty-five  years  ago.  the  great  Kansaa  edi- 
tor William  Allen  White  laaued  an  appeal  for 
vocational  education  In  America. 

"The  end  of  aU  schoola,"  be  aald  then, 
"must  be  life— or  public  education  will  faU 
...  we  must  provide  for  the  practical,  the 
vocational." 

Five  ybmn  later,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  the  first  great  charter  for  vocational 
education:  Tlie  Smlth-Hugbea  Act  of  1917, 
pledging  Federal  support  to  the  states  for 


the  education  of  young  people  In  useful  work. 
This  law  esUbllshed  an  educational  part- 
nership which  has  helped  mUIlons  of  Ameri- 
cans leam  vital  aklU*  in  agriculture.  In  home 
economics,  In  Industry. 

This  year,  we  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  that  historic  law.  And  today, 
as  we  dedicate  this  new  center  for  voeattonal 
education,  we  celebrate  another  step  toward 
an  Important  national  goal :  that  every  young 
American  shall  obtain  as  much  education  as 
he  wants — as  much  training  as  be  can  absorb 
and  xise. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  that 
merely  sending  a  child  to  school  for  a  given 
number  of  years  was  enough  to  prepare  him 
for  life.  Now  we  know  that  Is  not  enough, 
"niere  was  a  time  when  a  young  m»n  could 
drop  out  of  school,  get  a  Job  and  enjoy  a 
secure  future.  But  now,  in  an  expanding 
universe  of  knowledge  and  change,  we  know 
that  Is  not  enough. 

Once  we  considered  education  a  public  ex- 
pense; we  know  now  that  it  Is  a  pubUc  In- 
vestment. 

Once  we  thought  every  man  could  have  a 
Job— If  only  the  economy  flourlahed.  We 
know  now  that  education,  not  the  Oroaa  Na- 
tional Product,  Is  the  real  key  to  full  em- 
ployment. 

This  new  buUdlng  Is  an  example  of  what 
we  have  been  learning  about  education  and 
the  world  of  work. 

Crossland  Vocational  Center,  and  others 
like  it  across  the  country,  are  a  forge  which 
will  shape  the  Uves  and  careers  of  young 
people — and  through  them,  we  wlU  build 
the  America  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

As  we  approach  the  next  century,  every 
citizen  who  hopes  to  play  a  productive  role 
In  American  society  must  have  occupational 
training  of  some  sort — whether  he  wants  to 
be  a  brain  surgeon  or  airplane  repairman. 
X-ray  technician,  or  astronaut. 

Before  the  year  2000,  we  will  see  startUng 
changes  In  science  and  technology:  change 
wm  wipe  oxrt  hundreds  of  occupations  and 
create  hundreds  of  others  requiring  new 
knowledge,  new  skills. 

If  we  are  to  step  Into  the  future  without 
stumbling,  we  must  have  tnuned  oltiaens. 
We  must  help  the  one  mUllon  studsnta 
each  year  who  drop  out— cutting  themselves 
off  from  education,  when  education  is  what 
they  need  most. 

We  must  smooth  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.  We  must  help  students  be- 
come employable  by  encouraging  them  to 
combine  school  with  a  Job. 

Four  years  ago.  when  I  signed  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  19«8,  only  four  and 
a  half  million  students  were  enrolled  in  Fed- 
eraUy -assisted  vocational  classes.  Today 
the  number  has  grown  to  seven  million. 

Foxxr  years  ago,  there  were  fewer  than 
400  area  vocational  schools  In  the  country. 
Today  there  are  nearly  twice  that  niunber. 
Not  many  people  realise  how  swiftly  times 
have  changed  in  federal  svqjport  for  educa- 
tion. Four  years  ago,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  spending  $4.3  billion  for  education 
and  training  programs.  My  budget  for  the 
conUng  year  calls  for  $13.4  billion — almost  3 
times  as  much. 

Four  years  ago  the  Office  of  Education  was 
spending  only  $700  million  to  support  edu- 
cation. In  the  oomlng  year  It  will  spend  $4.3 
billion — 7  times  as  much. 

The  PubUo  Health  Service,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  National  Science 
Foimdation,  the  lAbor  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Hoiislng  and 
TTrban  Development — all  are  giving  top  bill- 
ing to  education. 

It  looks  easy  now,  but  we  spent  30  years 
In  the  Congress  battling  for  this  break- 
ttirough. 

There  were  big  road  blocks  In  the  way: 
the  poor  states  were  feuding  with  the  rich 
states;    public   schools    versxu    private   and 


church  schools;  the  olty  schools  versus  the 
niral  schools;  the  Integrated  schools  versus 
the  segregated  schools. 

During  those  20  years,  many  members  of 
Ooogress  despaired  of  ever  passing  federal 
aid  to  education.  But  finally,  we  worked 
out  a  program  which  avoided  the  rosd 
blocks  and  setUed  the  feuds.  At  long  last  we 
put  the  laws  on  the  books  and  the  moner 
In  the  schools. 

Now  some  so-called  "friends  of  educatloa" 
want  to  go  back  to  where  we  started.  They 
claim  they  know  a  better  way  to  spend  the 
money.  They  propose  to  discard  the  Sle- 
meatary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ct 
I9<ja — to  scrap  It  before  It  is  two  years  old— 
and  to  substitute  a  different  kind  of  legit, 
lation. 

No  one  can  tell  for  sure  how  they  plan  to 
change  the  law.  Each  day  they  trot  out  s 
new  version.  But  already  they  have  accom- 
pliabed  a  great  deal. 

They  have  stirred  up  the  stisplclons  of  the 
poor  states  toward  the  wealthy  states.  They 
are  reviving  ancient  and  bitter  feuds  be- 
tween church  and  public  school  leaders. 

They  have  aroused  fears  of  the  big  city 
school  superintendents. 

They  are  raising  the  same  road  blocki 
which  halted  federal  aid  to  education  for  30 
long  years. 

I  hope  members  of  CongrMs  will  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  they  march  down  this  blind 
allsy. 

It  Is  a  time  of  testing  for  American  educa- 
tion. 

The  gains  we  have  made  so  far  are  only 
the  beginning.  We  must  buUd  on  tbem. 
but  we  must  not  lose  aU  we  have  gained  by 
this  recklees  effort  to  rewrite  our  laws  for 
p>artlsan  political  advantage. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  "the  most  im- 
portant blU  in  our  whole  code  Is  that  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ...  No  other  s\us 
foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  happiness." 

Those  words  are  even  more  true  for  the 
twentieth  century  than  for  the  eighteenth. 
I  am  glad  to  come  here  today,  and  see  the 
foundations  that  you  are  building  "for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness." 

Thank  you. 


Presideatkl  AppowfaBeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAXjrounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Thursday.  April  27.  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted at  the  President's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  his  intention  to  nominate 
Mr.  Vincente  T.  Xlmenes  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimity  Commission. 

This  excellent  i4>Pointment  will  be  not 
only  a  recognition  of  Mr.  Xlmenes'  fine 
abilities  and  top  qualifications  for  this 
important  position  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  will  also  be  another  In- 
dication that  this  administration  genu- 
inely appreciates  the  great  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  good  government  that 
can  be  made  by  men  and  women  of  the 
Mexican  American  community. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  greater  effort  to 
promote  equal  employment,  educational 
and  economic  opportunities  for  persons 
of  Mexican  descent  than  has  ever  been 
made  before. 


AprU  27,  1967 

Certainly,  much  remains  to  be  dtme, 
but  the  President  deserves  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  recent  leadership  in 
this  most  praiseworthy  cause. 
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Treaties  With  the  U.S.SJI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
23  bilateral  treaties  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  are  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  These  range  in 
date  from  1825  to  1967.  A  24th  will  go 
into  effect  when  ratified  by  the  U.S.SJI. 
It  is  the  oonsvilar  convention  recently 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  big  year  for 
such  agreements  was  1945  in  which  three 
went  into  effect.  Two  were  effected  in 
each  of  the  years  1955  and  1966.  The 
most  recent  agreement  actually  entered 
into  force  was  on  February  13  of  this 
year.  It  concerned  certain  fishery  prob- 
lems in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Pacific  Oceeui.  The  following  lists  the  23 
according  to  subject  tuid  other  details: 

BOATXaAI.  TSKATISS  AND  OTHKB  iNTmNATIONAL 

Agixxments  in  Force  Betwxxn  the  UNrrss 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

RCPtTBUCS 

Aviation:  ClvU  air  transport  agreement 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton November  4.  106S;  entered  into  force 
November  4.  1906.     TIAS  0136. 

Agreement  supplementary  to  the  clvU  air 
transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington 
November  4,  1966:  entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 4,  1960.     TIAS  6136. 

Cultural  relations:  Agreement  on  ex- 
changes in  the  scientific,  technical,  educa- 
tional, ciUtural  and  other  fields  in  1966-07. 
Signed  at  Washington  March  19.  1900;  en- 
tered Into  force  March  19,  1966;  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1906.     TIAS  6149. 

Desalination :  Agreement  on  cooperation  In 
the  field  of  desalination,  including  the  use 
of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Moscow  Novem- 
ber 18,  1964;  entered  into  force  November  18, 
1964.     16  UST  3146;   TIAS  6697. 

Extension:  November  18  and  December  3, 
1966  (TIAS  6174). 

Films:  Agreement  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  medical  films.  Exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  March  17  and  September  6,  1966; 
entered  into  force  September  6.  1966.  6  UST 
3969;  TIAS  3409;  266  UNTS  307. 

Fisheries:  Convention  regarding  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  and  trading  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  along  the  northwest  coast  of 
America.'  Signed  at  St.  Petersburg  April  17. 
1824;  entered  into  force  January  11  1836. 
8  Stet.  303;  TS  398:  II  Malloy  1613.  Agree- 
ment relating  to  fishing  operations  In  the 
northeastern  Pacific  Ocean.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  14,  1964;  entered  into  force 
December  14,  1964.  16  UST  2179;  TIAS  6703. 
Agreement  relating  to  fishing  for  king  crab. 
Signed  at  Washington  February  8,  1966;  en- 
tered into  force  February  6,  1966.  16  UST  34- 
TUB  6763. 

Extension:  February  13,  1967  (TIAS  0317). 


>  Art.  3  obsolete  by  virtue  of  Alaska  cession 
treaty  (16  Stat.  639;  TB  301);  art.  4  expired 
AprU  17,  1834. 


Agreement  on  certain  fishery  problems 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at 
Washington  February  13,  1967.  Entered  Into 
force  February  13,  1967.     TIAS  6318. 

General  relations:  Arrangements  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations, 
nonintervention,  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religious  liberty,  legal  protection,  and  claims. 
Exchanges  of  notes  at  Washington  Novem- 
ber  16,  1933;   entered  into  force  November 

16,  1933.  Department  of  State  Publication 
628;  Etiropean  and  British  Commonwealth 
Series  3  [new  series);  Eastern  Eiu-opean 
Series,  No.  1  [old  series]. 

Judicial  procedure:  Agreement  relating  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  letters  rogatory.  Exchange  of  notes 
at  Moscow  November  22,  1935;  entered 
into  force  November  32,  1936.  49  Stat.  3840; 
EA8  83;  167  LNTS  303. 

Lend-lease:  Preliminary  agreement  relat- 
ing to  principles  applying  to  mutual  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  againat  aggression, 
and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington June  11,  1943;  entered  Into  force 
June  11,  1942.  66  SUt.  1600;  EAS  363;  105 
UNTS  386.  Agreement  relating  to  the  dU- 
posltlon  of  lend-lease  supplies  in  Inventory 
or  procurement  In  the  United  States.  Signed 
at  Washington  October  15.  1946;  entered  into 
force  October  16.  1946.  7  UST  2819;  TIAS 
3662:  278  UNTS  161,  and  316  UNTS  249. 

Maritime  matters:  Declaration  concerning 
the  admeasurement  of  vessels.  Signed  at 
Washington  June  6,  1884;  entered  into  force 
July  20,  1884.  23  Stat.  789;  TS  304;  n  MaUoy 
1626. 

Occupied  territory:  Agreement  relating  to 
a  change  of  boundary  lines  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  zones  of  occuf>ation  in 
Germany.     Signed   at  Wanfrled   September 

17,  1946;  entered  into  force  September  17, 
1946.  6  UST  2177;  TIAS  3061;  235  UNTS  846. 

Protocol  defining  the  location  of  the 
boundary  of  Greater  Berlin,  with  annex. 
Signed  at  Berlin  June  25,  1955;  entered  Into 
force  June  26.  1956.  6  UST  3781;  TIAS  3878; 
270  UNTS  16. 

Pacific  settlement  of  disputes:  Treaty  for 
the  settlement  of  dilutes.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington October  l,  1914;  entered  Into  force 
March  33,  1915.  39  Stat.  1623;  TS  610;  in 
Redmond  3815. 

Prisoners  of  war:  Agreement  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war  and  clvUlans  Uberajted  by 
forces  operating  under  Soviet  command  and 
forces  operating  under  United  States  of 
America  command.  Signed  at  Yalta  February 
11,  1946;  entered  into  force  Febniary  11, 
1946.    69  Stat.  1874;  EAS  605;  68  UNTS  175. 

Rules  of  warfare:  Convention  relating  to 
the  lights  of  neutrals  at  sea.'  Signed  at 
Washington  JiUy  33,  1864;  entered  Into  force 
October  31,  1854.  10  Stat.  1106;  TS  300;  n 
Malloy  1519. 

Space :  Agreement  •  between  NASA  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  outlining 
procedures  for  carrying  out  a  coordinated 
weather  satellite  program,  Joint  experiments 
with  oommunications  xislng  a  passive  reflec- 
tor satellite  and  Joint  contributions  of  satel- 
lite data  to  the  World  Magnetic  Survey.  As 
part  of  the  weather  satellite  program,  a  tele- 
communlcatlons  link  (cold  line)  was  eotab- 
llshed  between  Washington  and  Moscow. 
Signed  in  Geneva  in  June  1903;  Entered  Into 
force  August  1,  1963. 

Telecommunication :  Agreement  on  the  or- 
ganization of  commercial  radio  teletype  com- 
munication channels.  Signed  at  Moecow 
May  34,  1946;  entered  Into  force  May  34,  1946. 
00  Stat.  1686;  TIAS  1637;  4  UNTS  301. 


*  EMclaration  of  aooeeslon  by  Nicaragua 
signed  at  Granada  June  9, 1865  (7  Miller  139) . 
Agency  to  agency  rather  than  an  Inter-gov- 

emmental  agreement. 


Memorandum  ot  undwstanding  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  direct  communications 
link,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Geneva  June  30, 
1963;  entered  Into  force  June  30,  1969.  14 
UST  825;   TIAS  5362;   472  UNTS  163. 

Territorial  acquisition:  Convention  ceding 
Alaska.  Signed  at  Washington  March  80, 
1867;  enured  into  force  June  30,  1867.  IS 
Stat.  539;  TS  301;  n  Malloy  1621. 

Trade  and  commerce:  Agreement  regulat- 
ing the  position  of  corporations  and  other 
commercial  associations.  Signed  at  St.  Pe- 
tersbvirg  June  35/13,  1904;  entered  Into  fn'ce 
June  36/12,  1904.  36  Stat.  2163;  TS  636;  U 
Malloy  1534. 

Visas:  Agreement  relating  to  the  reclprooal 
waiver  of  visa  fees  to  nonimmigrants.  Ex- 
change of  notes  at  Moscow  March  26  and  Au- 
gust 20.  1968.  9  UST  1413;  TIAS  4134;  336 
UNTS  369. 


Congressman  Horton  Introduces  "Bifia- 
gnal  Edncation  Opportunity  Act  of 
196r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  mrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  today  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  a  bill  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  those  American  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  whose 
native  tongue  is  not  English. 

In  the  5  years  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  the  36th  Oongressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  YoA,  one  of  the  legislative 
areas  in  which  I  have  seen  the  greatest 
progress  involves  education.  Many  new 
programs  have  been  brought  into  being 
during  this  time,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
helped  sponsor  many  of  them. 

However,  in  today's  changing  world,  a 
good  record  in  education  does  not  in- 
sure that  we  will  stay  ahead.  Just  as 
educational  requirements  must  meet 
this  dynamism,  so  must  our  legislative 
support. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Opportunity  Act,  which 
I  hope  can  help  to  overcome  an  increas- 
ing problem  in  our  school  systems,  lliat 
problem  concerns  those  youngsters  of 
foreign-born  parents  who  have  too  little 
training  in  English  to  enable  them  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  EngUsh- 
speaklng  classroom. 

Many  educators  have  discussed  the 
problem  with  me,  and  from  these  dis- 
cussions I  am  impressed  with  a  nimiber 
of  proposed  solutions.  However,  too 
often  the  attempts  being  made  to  pro- 
vide a  better  grounding  in  Elngllsh  for 
schoolchildren  are  not  having  the  ef- 
fect they  could  if  there  were  better 
coordination  and  cooperation  among 
school  systems. 

My  bill  takes  into  account  the  present 
difficulty  and  would  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  designing  a  national  program 
to  develop  special  English  language 
training.  A  key  element  of  my  measure 
Is  the  focus  on  the  encouragement  It  oC- 
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fers  local  educational  agencies  to  create 
projects  and  to  share  the  results  with 
others. 

Being  able  to  communicate  In  English 
Is  essential  to  the  econwnlc  future  of 
today's  schoolchildren.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  their  future  Is  not  Jeop- 
ardized by  InsufBcient  (^?portunlty  to 
learn  the  language. 


AprU  27,  1967 


Chesapeake  Bay  Bridf  e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTIiAIfir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

^j'^'^     Thursday.  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
5  months  ago,  the  people  of  Maryland 
voted  down  a  proposed  parallel  bridge 
across  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Despite  this 
vote,  the  Governor  of  Maryland  last 
week  signed  an  act  to  build  this  bridge. 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Cokoeissional 
Record  a  questionnaire  on  this  matter 
which  will  be  sent  to  my  constituents: 


Stomed  Up? 

stirred  up  over  taxes?  Oovemor  Agaenr  has 
raised  your  Income  taxes  by  $120  million. 
Further  bikes  loom  for  your  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes. 

Stirred  up  over  your  money  being  squan- 
dered? Most  of  us  don't  object  to  necessary 
spending.  But  Agnew  wants  to  splurge  $70 
to  $100  mUllon  on  a  parallel  bridge  and  sad- 
dle you  with  toll  taxes  for  forty  years.  (Un- 
der previous  law,  all  bridges  and  tunnels 
would  soon  be  toll  free.) 

Stirred  up  over  being  brushed  off?  In 
November,  the  voters  rejected  a  parallel 
bridge.  A  few  months  later,  Agnew  rammed 
through  an  "emergency"  bill  to  biUld  this 
parallel  bridge,  plus  two  more  bridges  and  a 
harbor  tunnel — a  tunnel  which  he  admits 
coxild  be  built  without  this  bill.  Make  no 
mistake.  This  Is  the  same  parallel  bridge 
you  rejected  In  November.  A  double-cross 
over  a  double-cross  .  .  . 

OO    SOMXTHmoI 

Raise  your  voice  against  at  least  one  waste 
that  you  know  about: 

As  a  voter  and  taxpayer,  I  want: 
D  No  bridge  or  tunnels  while  taxes  are  rising. 
n  Baltimore  Bridge,  as  authorized  by  Rep. 

Long's  bill,  HJi.  3135. 
n  Harbor  Tunnel. 
D  Parallel  Bridge. 

D  AU  three  bridges  and  harbor  tunnel  (total 
cost:  $600  mUllon.) 

Send  your  answer  to  Congressman  Long, 
200  Poet  Office,  Towson,  Md. 


Plea  to  SovieU  To  Allow  Freedom  to  Jews 

EXTENSION  OP  RE»iARKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or  OKOBOXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft 
is  Indeed  deplorable  that  In  this  en- 
lightened age  the  Government  of  a  proud 
and  mighty  nation,  the  U.S.Sil.,  would 
use  oflQclal  Government  policy  as  a  means 
of  oppressing  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith  within  its  boundaries  and  deny  the 
members  of  that  faith  their  full  rights. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  call  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  the  free- 
dom to  continue  to  teach  the  language  of 
their  fathers  to  their  children  and  to 
permit  their  rabbis  to  carry  on  the  serv- 
ices In  the  tradition  of  their  faith.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  nations,  and  I  remind  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  f  tdth  who  are  Ut- 
Ing  within  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  their  brother* 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


